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Fovth  of  hJtj  AMress  by  S«crctii7  •i 
DcfcMe 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wan  vncooA 
IN  THK  8KNATE  OT  THI  CKITED  STATES 

Tntadnw.  Jult  5  (legislative  dot  of 
Thursday,  June  2i .  194S 

Mr.  KILGOKE.  Mr.  Presidei^t.  I  ask 
uxianimaus  Goosect  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricow)  an  addri?ss  delivered  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  at  the 
West 'VlTfinia  State  Amoican  Legkm 
Convention,  at  Wheehng.  W.  Va..  on 
July  4.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
as  follows: 

Tbe  cclebntioo  of  the  umlTcnary  of  our 
DecUratlon  of  Xjadependaicc  Is  a  mojLsmn 
ooeadoD.  We  comiiirinotate  tbe  tatetH  of  oar 
Matlaa.  Por  a  flMtlng  moment  «•  try  to 
rttnact  the  scene  and  tbe  enTtronmcnt  at 
a  hot  July  day  ts  PbHadelphla  many,  many 
yean  ago  and  to  lecaptnie  tbe  spirit  and 
the  thooglits  that  pasBHl  tbrooijb  tbe  mlcds 
at  those  who  slsne4  that  dadazattm.  They 
rtalcpd  tbdr  Uvea,  tbetr  property,  aod  tbdr 
opportunltlaa  for  tte  ponuit  of  ha^^^lh^lsa. 
,  but  tbcy  dM  so  tiansgiBOMaty  and  mfaltcr- 
Ingly.    TI>ey  knew  they  were  right. 

In  tha  Osdaratloa  at  IndepnuSenee  oar 
Mhcrs  dtecla<ad  tor  traedm;  ez- 
for  tli>ms>tiaa  and  for  poatertty  the 
realities  at  maaaiiltj  and  good  vtU. 
Oa  that  date,  tbe  Oonthiental  CoDgreas  tn 
PhOadeiphla  wrote  down  tbe  entemal  prtn- 
dptai  which  so  far  tranaoended  artrnlats- 
trattw  formola.  that  thay  had  to  be  tn- 
solbsd  bafwa  a  constttvtlaa  for  gcrem- 
ment  eoold  be  blueprinted. 

I  wish  that  exrrr  member  of  the  world 
family  at  natloaa  cculd  Icnow  how  we  Amer- 
icans feel  aboNtt  the  Declaratton  of  Indepeod- 
SDce.  They  would  surely  kzww.  then,  that 
democracy  seaks  So  hnpoaa  no  adpolatad 
goremmental  form  on  olhar  paoplaa.    Thai 

owr  dnaocratlc  vtgdr  cove  la  no  eoMpisst  oivar 
any  man  or  otar  any  territory;  that  on  the 
contrary,   tt   daiMhds  with   uhCOBquwable 

apint  that 


In  a  few  sfanfrie  words  oar  forefathers  con- 
denaed  the  whole  phUoaopby  at  tbe  American 
people — faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  an  ethical 
eooccpt  of  moral  life,  and  an  eiulunng  confi- 
dence In  our  fellow  men  as  human  beings 
worthy  to  gOTcm  ttMrnisflfes  In  a  world  dom- 
inated by  reaaon.  logle.  and  jnatlca. 

Certain  coroUaitea  follow  theac  bold  propo- 
slOona.  Since  we  have  confidence  In  each 
other  we  must  learn  to  get  alcng  together, 
learn  to  give  and  take,  to  become  good  loceia 
and  gradons  winners  The  abll^  to  eooa- 
propaiM  on  detail  without  isulliiilng  Prtn- 
ctple  coows  natural  to  Aaaaricaas  who  leapact 
emiA  other  and  It  la  In  tbe  cultiTatlae  of 
that  kind  of  spirit,  simple  as  It  la.  that  the 
whole  future  of  mankind  rests. 

Because  we  hare  confldmee  In  each  oOis. 
WK  snrt  every  effort  to  tnii  wings  tha  imie 
faoow.  to  make  the  ndca  at  tha  t/Kom  fair  so 
that  he.  too.  can  play  and  en)oy  the  fruits 
at  his  labor.  So  the  Uttla  failcar.  tbe  farmer. 
tha  laborer,  the  saoaU-bortnaa  man  has  al- 
ways been  tha  ccaicam  at  our  pac^e;  and 
that  attttuda.  too.  Is  an  saarntUl  part  at  tha 
Amencan  phlloaophy  which  flowa  as  a  eoroi- 
lary  to  tha  fundamantal  propostttana  at  tha 
OeclaratloD  at  Independence. 

The  Idaala  cspaasaed  tan  tbe  Declaratkn  ai« 
agelsaa,  an  Juat  aa  applicable  to  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  tn  1M9  as  they  were  In  ITM.  and 
as  they  will  be  In  all  the  tomorrows  that  Be 
ahead.  Us  Idaala  and  praeapu  ware  noit  new 
even  in  ITfS.  The  spirit  iihndlfit  to  this 
document  was  nurtured  for  long  centortes 
tn  tha  tsaaat  at  amnklnd.  The  historic 
at  mm  foRfhthers  waa  to  pot 
theae  noble  sspiratiOBa  of  Ute 
at  a  time  wb^  a  forthright 
It  of  human  rlghta  waa  paramomt. 
The  doctilnaa  which  it  sapoundsd  so  dsaily 
WOT  oo  asaryone's  Ups  in  tbe  aarty  days  at 


I 
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whersTar  It  ftmctlons  on  ( 
Uahad  upon  the  bate  at 
to^m  by 
tn  tha 
which  tha  Oohtlnantal 
Into  our  Dedaratloii  of  Indri 

ZC?— App 


at  hiataric  sequence,  tbe  Dec- 
laration oaay  ha  «MaMd  a  ciaaUosi  9t  Anglo- 
flaaoB  etTiUaaCtad.  hoK  na  daapar  aspoctBk  1u 
stonty  phfloaophy  oC  naitaral  righto  can  be 
traced  back  to  what  la  at  the  root  of  aB  aist 
era   dTUtatlan.     And   tn   tts   eaaseee   and 

at  tha  DadwatiaB  at 
nday  tiha  hepa  at 
1 1 1  niBsd  man  everywhere.  There  Is  not  a 
■■an  or  wooMm  alive  anywhere  In  this  ararld. 
who  woold  not  ttfee  to  me  under  such  a  doe- 
trtna  sa  that  embodied  in  the  aptttt  on  which 
was  foun<led — a  phftaaophy  we  call 
Spirit  of  Seventy-six;  a 
adopted  by  brare  men  and  hardy 
who  were  determined  to  be  free. 

1^  the  same  token,  our  Dedazatkm  at  Xn- 
^1— .^Mi^a  can  zkevar  grow  old  or  OBt  of 

couxae.  by  tha  wm  at  tha  paopia 

in<leed.  lU  framers  so  drafted  tbm 
tlon  that  It  Bight  ha 
to  meet  the  aaads  at 

the    Dedaratioa   at 


i 


That  remains  a  firm,  unchanging  document 
eipeeting  tbe  eternal  ercdp  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people.  Ita  teneta  i«and  as  the  Uring 
monument  of  the  prtnclfdes  for  which  our 
fcrcfathers  fought  and  gave  their  Utcs  In  tha 
eighteenth  century.  And  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  tbey  are  the  same  fundamental  tdeala 
for  which  the  fathers,  brothers,  and  sous  of 
American  Legionnaires  have  fought  ai^d  died 
In  two  world  wars>  during  the  twentieth 
century. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk,  in  thcaa 
days  oX  bitter  dtSsranoes  between  taro  wcrid 
ideologlas  of  government,  about  tbe  need 
for  aooas  new  American  slogan— to  serve  as 
a  treab  rallying  cry;  a  force  m  which  we  can 
beilcva,  and  for  which  we  are  willing  to  fight. 
T  iii^tliiil  tliot  w»  murt  nr  mrn  rr 
that  are  have  such  a  force,  uid  aMk 
potnt.  It  la  in  ths  OsdaraMoo  «< 
ez^ce.     In  this  daenasect  rest  not  oc^  tba 

of  oar  lota- 
ptaAeaeplqr  at  oar 
of  Uf  e  aa  wa^ 
To  aty  BBlad.  wa  eoedd  want  no  baltar  faily>> 
ix^  cry  than  freedom:  no  stronger  force  than 
AuMrtea'a  burning  faith  tn  tha  tBaOBCttva 
ihtuiB  at  man  as  a  human  b^ig:  no  alogaa 
prafcrtfbia  to  'Xtfe.  Uberiy.  and  tbe  pmsuit 

There  are  still  shackles  to  be  broken  in 
this  world  today-  Tha  grlrvaneai  that  tha 
American  ff.i<a«fti<s  had  are  tbm  maaa  kind 
at  grlerances  that  human  beings  In  many 
qiiarters  of  the  globe  suffer  In  this  modem 
age.  Only  'a  spirit  like  that  of  tnr  great 
Declaration  of  Independence  can  ttarrw  oC 
/»H»t»*«  and  end  thaae  gilef  anoea. 

PUndankentaQy.  tbe  man  and  women  In 
oi^twf  must  help  thanaaiaea.  But  we  can 
do  aaasa  than  naercly  ^t  oo  tba  sidaltnaa 
and  watch.  Tha  spirit  at  «ar  own  Oadar** 
tiotiof  Indapendanea  laaadBH  OS  to  do  ; 
We  have  signad  tha 
which  is  an  agreeaaaat 
ing  iiallraw  that  any  attack  by  an  auto- 

attacfcaaaO.    And  wa  should  hack  It  up  bf 

to 


\l 


; of  thai 
:  Government 

tba  spkrtt  widch  Baaa  wKhhi  tha  heart  of 

tbe  Am«lcan  Legion  that  it  te  an  Insptea- 
tion  to  ba  privOeged  to  qieak  In  my  4wu 
fdkjw  asMlifn   or   tha 

li^  on  this  Foarth  of  July. 

Our  State.   West  Virginia,   owaa   its   very 
cxotcBce  to  tta  spirit  of  indspendenffr  which 
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we  celebrata  today.  Our  Inception  as  a 
•tate  waa  In  the  finest  tradition*  of  the 
Declarfttioci  of  Independence  and  ever  tlnce 
we  have  proateded  to  live  and  let  lUe  In  ac- 
cordance with  tiM  oode  of  freedom  laid  down 
by  our  forefatlwn  On  July  4.  1776.  In  the 
motto  of  our  State  we  hare  tried  to  condenae 
In  a  few  aimple  worda  the  spirit  of  that 
Declarattoa.  "Montanl  semper  llbrl."  Moun- 
tain men  are  always  free,  we  aay,  and  we 
mean  It. 

Here  in  our  State  are  men  and  women  of 
divert  orl^ns,  some  who  can  trace  their 
ancestry  to  the  Mu-ly  cavaliers  of  Virginia  and 
others  who  but  recently  have  reached  our 
American  ahorea.  Here  are  people  who  serve 
their  God  in  accordance  with  their  varlotis 
religious  traditions  as  Catholics.  Protestants, 
and  Jews.  Here  are  Republicans  and  Derao- 
crata  who  vie  with  each  other  for  office  and 
opportunity  to  serve  their  communities,  their 
State  and  their  country.'  But  all  of  these  ap- 
parent differences  are  but  skin  deep.  In 
fundamentals,  we  are  united.  We  live  to- 
gether peacefully  and  harmoniously  and  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  his 
own  life  hia  own  l^ay.  In  Weat  Virginia. 
among  mountain  men  who  are  always  free. 
we  celet>rate  the  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  thU  one  day.  July 
4.  and  proceed  to  lire  In  lU  MptrXt  every  day 
of  the  3«5 

In  fostering  that  spirit,  you,  my  fellow 
Xitgtonnatres.  have  proved  to  be  the  leaders 
In  your  local  communities  and  In  our  State 
Legionnaires  come  by  that  leadership  natu- 
rally. Military  service  has  taught  us  to  de- 
pend on  our  fellow  American  and  to  recog- 
nise in  him  those  salient  military  qualities 
that  made  It  easier  to  do  ones  duty  and  carry 
out  missions  In  the  face  of  danger.  Differ- 
ence* of  race,  creed,  and  color  did  not  matter 
The  IndlvMttal  and  h;a  courage,  loyalty,  and 
resoureafUUMM  are  what  counted.  When  you 
returned  to  civil  life  and  became  members  of 
the  American  Legion,  you  Joined  yotu  fellow 
veterans  to  further  the  American  Ideal  and 
to  furnish  the  leadership  toward  its  realiza- 
tion 

The  Legion  has  done  lu  Job  well  In  West 
Virgln.a  and  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people  in  our  local  communities  are  the  best 
evidence  thereof.  It  Is  on  the  local  level 
that  the  Lsglon  docs  some  of  lU  best,  its 
most  understanding,  lu  most  human  work. 
It  U  In  the  local  post  that  the  seeds  of  lead- 
ership are  planted,  to  gro-ir  Into  wider  serv- 
ice for  State  and  country. 

Tbe  American  spirit  which  lives  within 
the  heart  of  our  American  Legion  has  as  Its 
cardinal  principle,  mllltarv'  preparedness. 
We.  of  the  Legion,  have  twice  gone  forth  to 
battlefields  on  land  and  water,  and  In  the 
•Ir.  for  defense  cf  our  country  In  war.  We 
want  no  more  of  war.  We  are  equally  intense 
In  our  demotion  to  all  developments  aimed  at 
aasurmg  world  peace.  This  spirit  of  freedom 
and  peace  lt«s  deeply  engraved  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indepandcnce  The  American 
Legion  s  chartsr  oif  orfanlaatlon  likewise  ex- 
presses  a  similar  faith  and  devotton  to  these 
basic  asplratlova  at  our  founduig  father*. 

"¥ot  Ood  Midi  «imntry.  we  tMoclate  our- 
se^e*   laftUMr."  declares   the   pr*smbl»   to 
the  Amarlcan  Lagiou  charter.    Toms  It 
OB.   and   lists   Legion   objectives.     i|ere   sre 
•ome  of  them: 

*To  uplkold  end  defend  the  Constitu^on; 
*  *  *  to  maintain  law  and  order:  to  i 
bat  tha  autocracy  of  txith  the  classes  and  the 
ommm;  to  BmIw  right  the  master  of  might. 
to  pronota  paaca  and  good  wui  oif^iearih.  to 
aafegttard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  Justice,  and  democracy  " 
These  Utsais  of  the  Legion  arc  indeed  the 
Ideals  o(  tb*  Dsdaratloa  at  iBdapendence  it- 
self. W*  have  proudly  tad  firmly  held  to 
tbem  in  the  past  We  ll\e  by  them  ncrw  We 
WIU  not  let  them  go  in  the  future 

Our  Msals  sre  the  toundatkms  of  the  *y«- 
t«iB   we  eaU  capifti—  wttteh  five* 


happiness  and  greater  opportunity  to  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  than  any  economy  that 
has  yet  been  developed  by  man.  Aiul  though 
we  stand  under  the  banner  of  capltalUm 
almost  alone  among  natlona.  all  of  them  atlll 
look  to  us  (or  leadership,  guidance,  and  In- 
aplratlon.  We  are  still  the  hope  of  mankind 
and  should  remain  true  to  our  democratic 
Ideals. 

Any  schen\e  which  may  undermine  the 
strength  of  the  American  democracy  may 
also  undermine  many  of  the  great  American 
privileges  And  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
while  the  privilege  of  being  a  Legionnaire  U 
great  and  honorable,  the  privilege  of  being 
a  free  American  must  always  be  greater. 

In  Its  service  to  America  the  American 
Legion  has  consistently  over  the  years  raised 
lu  voice  to  favor  and  its  strength  to  influ- 
ence a  program  of  adequate  national  de- 
fense. Had  America  been  adequately  pre- 
pared— had  the  American  Legiou  program  for 
preparedness  t)een  adopted — we  might  never 
have  had  a  World  War  II. 

Today  the  American  Legion  again  calls  for 
strength  as  the  way  to  peace,  and  this  time 
we  must  be  determined  to  get  It. 

The  first  Item  in  our  peace-through- 
strength  program  is  unification  of  our  armed 
forces.  In  these  crucial  days  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  and  the  wastes  of  duplica- 
tion and  the  lack  of  cohesion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  all-Amerlcan  national  de- 
fense team  that  characterized  some  of  our 
past  efforts 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  was  among  the  first  to  accept 
unification.  The  l>?glpn's  national  conven- 
tion in  1»4<J  formally  resolved:  "That  the 
Congress  is  requested  to  enact  appropriate 
leglalatlon  to  esUbllsh  a  single  department 
for  national  security  with  provisions  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  on  an  equal  level 
therein." 

The  Legion  stand  for  unification  was  a 
natural  development.  Thla  organization  is 
itself  a  symbol  of  unification  of  defense 
forces.  In  the  Legion  we  have  former  ma- 
rines, sailors,  airmen,  engineers,  paratroopers, 
artillerymen.  Some  Legionnaires  are  former 
ofDcers.  More  were  privates,  corporals,  snd 
sergeanu.  When  the  Congress  voted  to  unify 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  under  a  single 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Legion  was 
already  In  line. 

And  It  will  stay  in  line  for  America  In 
response  to  call  in  ths  futiu-e  as  it  has  in 
ths  past. 

We  veterans  of  the  First  World  War  are 
slowly  passing  ovit  of  American  Legion  lead- 
ership todav.  We  have  kept  the  faith  since 
World  War  I  and  through  World  War  II.  We 
are  glad  to  receive  the  young  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  make  way  for  them.  We 
have  full  confidence  that  they  will  carry  on 
as  the  task  is  handed  to  them  And  we  hope 
they  will  be  even  more  effective  In  holding 
our  country  to  its  cherished  Ideals. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  hope  there  will  be 
no  more  veterana  after  thsas  of  our  preeent 
generation  Fine  as  the  organisation  Is.  we 
hope  that  it  will  some  day  die  for  lack  of 
eligible  membership.  It  is  up  to  the  youth 
of  the  Lsflon  to  make  this  happy  eventuality 
coOM  to  pass  As  you  youof  veterans  of  the 
last  great  snd  tragic  war  settle  into  your 
work  in  this  world,  as  you  move  Into  Ameri- 
can leadership,  it  is  up  to  you  to  direct  af- 
fairs so  that  there  will  be  no  more  wars.  Let 
not  the  lesson  of  the  age*  t>e  lost  upon  you. 
To  protect  our  American  way.  to  uphold  the 
idaela  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
w*  must  always  be  free,  and  to  be  free,  we 
must  t>e  strong  In  theee  endeavors.  I  am 
confident,  our  country  will  always  find  that 
the  legionnaires  of  West  Virginia,  those 
mountain  men,  ever  free,  will  always  be 
found  In  their  place,  in  the  vanguard  of  an 
Amarlea,  determined  in  Its  nnarch  toward 
freadom.  derooeracr.  and  peace 

And  as  we  march  we  would  do  well  to  alog 
to   the   tune   of    "Fli^landia     this   inspiring 


poem   by  Lloyd  Stone   entitled   "A  Song  of 
Peace."    Here  are  the  words: 
"This  Is  my  song.  O  God  of  all  the  nations. 
A  song  of  peace,  for  lands  afar,  and  mine; 
This  is  my  home,  the  country   where  my 
heart  Is. 
Here  are  my  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  holy 
shrine: 
But  other  hearts  in  other  lands  are  besting 
With  hopes  and  dreams  as  true  atid  high 
as  mine. 

"My    country's    skies    are    bluer    than    the 
ocean. 
And  sunlight   beams  on  clover  leaf  and 
pine, 
But   other   lands   have   sunlight,   too,   and 
clover. 
And  skies  are  everywhere  as  blue  as  mine. 
O  hear  my  song,  thou  God  of  all  the  nations. 
A/ong  of  peace  for  their  land,  and  mine." 


Address  to  the  Graduating  Classes  of 
Northwestern  Uniyersity  by  Presideat 
Franklyn  B.  Snyder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoio.  I  Include  herewith  the  follow- 
ing address  made  by  Dr.  Pranklyn  B. 
Snyder,  president  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, on  June  13.  1949.  to  the  gradu- 
ating classes  of  that  university: 

Members  of  the  graduating  classes,  friends 
of  these  young  people,  snd  of  Northwestern, 
a  commencement  day  such  as  this,  with  all 
its  happy  wlstfulness.  belongs  primarily  to 
these  men  and  women  who  have  Just  be- 
come alumni  of  this  university.  Theirs  Is 
the  special  sense  of  accomplishment;  theirs 
the  memories  of  tasks  well  done;  theirs  the 
consciousness  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  future.  We  are  here  to  honor  them, 
and  to  wish  them  well  In  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

But  I  am  sure  they  would  be  the  first  to 
sa>  that  the  day  belongs  also  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  watched  their  prog^ 
ress  through  school,  college,  and  university: 
who  have  sacrificed  much  that  their  children 
might  be  here  today:  and  who  are  proud  to 
find  their  sons'  and  daughters'  names  In  this 
commencement  program. 

Today  belongs  also  to  the  husbands  and 
wives  of  many  of  these  new  alumni;  yes.  and 
to  their  children,  who  will  be  here  In  their 
own  right  30  years  from  today.  They  have 
lived  under  noisy  tin  roofs  and  in  crowded 
quarters  and  ha%-e  put  up  with  much  that 
was  Inconvenient  In  order  that  he  or  she 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  education  he 
canM  here  to  find.  To  all  of  you  who  believe 
in  these  young  men  and  women,  and  have 
helped  them  reach  thla  goal,  a  most  hearty 
welcome  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  and  even 
more  glad  that  you  t)elleve  In  Northw^tem. 
And  I  claim  you  as  well  as  these  graduates  as 
members  for  all  time  of  the  great  Northwest- 
ern family. 

Let  me  say  a  special  word  to  the  veterans 
In  this  year's  class.  We  sre  protid  of  the 
records  you  msde  during  the  war.  when  you 
took  the  khaki  and  the  gun  In  place  of  cap 
and  g«>wn  You  served  your  country  with  de- 
votton. courage,  and  skill  Our  enemies 
thought  you  might  be  soft,  unequsl  to  the 
hardne**  which  war  require*.  Well,  you 
were  not  eoft;  you  dM  a  grim  and  unpleasant 
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)0b  Bagnlfleently.  And  when  you  returned 
to  the  campus,  you  set  new  and  higher  stand- 
ards in  every  school  of  the  university.  We 
are  grateful  to  you  for  your  services  to  the 
Nation  during  the  war,  and  for  the  real  con- 
tributions you  have  made  to  the  university 
since  VJ-day. 

There  are  not  as  many  of  you  veterans  at 
this  commencement  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 
but  the  total  number  of  names  in  the  com- 
mencement progrsm  Is  larger  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  tmlverslty — 3.600.  No 
two  of  these  men  and  women  have  done  pre- 
cisely the  same  things  at  northwestern,  or 
will  carry  away  the  same  memories  of  life  on 
this  campus.  The  permutations  and  combi- 
nations poaslMe  In  so  large  a  group  are  astro- 
nomical In  number.  Yet  all  of  you  yoting 
people  In  cape  and  gowns  have  had  at  least 
four  experiences  In  common:  You  choee  of 
your  own  free  will  to  enter  this  tmlverslty; 
after  most  careful  scrutiny  you  were  ad- 
mitted; you  selected  your  own  programs  of 
study,  you  followed  these  programs  ruccess- 
fully  to  this  commencement  dsy.  I  coni^t- 
ulate  you  on  having  enjoyed  that  priceless 
American  heritage,  freedom  to  plan  your  own 
lives.  I  congratulate  you  also  on  having  done 
whft  ycu  set  out  to  do  There  is  great  merit 
In  finishing  a  Job. 

At  sny  time  until  this  morning  you  cotild 
have  withdrawn  from  the  university,  and 
have  transferred  In  good  standing  to  any  in- 
stitution that  would  have  accepted  you.  But 
from  now  on  you  bdong  to  Northwestern, 
and  Northwestern  belongs  to  you.  You  are  in 
for  life.  Tour  names  are  on  our  records,  and 
in  a  very  real  way  in  our  hearts.  Today  for 
the  first  time  Northwestern  becomes  Irrevoca- 
bly your  university.  I  congrattilate  both  you 
and  the  university  dn  this  new  relationship. 

Last  Saturday  I  had  itmebaon  with  some 
forty  members  of  tbe  class  of  18B9,  who  were 
iMck  in  Evanston  to  celebrate  their  fiftieth 
rexmlon.  These  stalwart  veterans  of  half  a 
century  are  still  young  In  heart  and  mind, 
an  Inspiring  group  of  old  boys  and  girls  who 
will  never  grow  old.  They  believe  In  their 
university,  and  came  ba^k  to  the  campus  to 
check  up  on  us.  their  successors,  and  to  keep 
fresh  and  lustrotis  their  memories  of  their 
own  college  days. 

When  you  who  are  graduating  today  re- 

•  ttim  ^or  your  fiftieth,  the  calendar  will  say 
ISM.  Few  of  the  men  and  women  on  this 
platform  will  be  present  to  greet  you.  But 
the  university  will  be  here,  and  the  lake,  and 
the  tree-shaded  paths  of  the  campus,  and 
probably  Old  Collaga  and  tbe  Oommeroe 
Building  yonder.  What  will  you  icaMoaber. 
•0  yaars  from  todsy.  about  your  experiences 
at  Northwestern? 

Some  of  you  will  certainly  remember  tbe 
fUMit  Bowl,  and  all  that  this  phraae  implies: 
the  trip  w*st  tbe  crowded  hours  in  Pasadens, 

•  tb*  game,  the  blizcards  oa  ttM  way  back. 
Msarly  ail  of  you  will  rcmamber  the  Rose 
Bowl  vacation,  which  the  football  team  and 

/  the  student  government  board  sbamalessly 
/  bullied  tbe  prcsldeni;  Into  approvlnc.  Tou 
Will  »>tinf?ft*'tr  many  eztraenrrlcular  acuvl- 
ttea.  toeh  a*  the  Waa-lfu  cbow.  And  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  thl*  sort  of  good  fun 
la  a  legitimate  part  of  a  ooUega  course-  It 
ha*  Its  real  educattanal  value. 
Tov  Will  certalnJty  mMmber  the  faculty 
wiih  whom  yoa  studied,  those  great 
chers  and  acfaolars  vrho  alone  make  a 
nniverslty  distinguished.  Buildings,  equlp- 
mant.  all  tbe  physical  paraphernalia  of  adnca- 
tSon.  are  Lmpjttant,  They  are  the  aacaasary 
tools — but  only  tools.  It  Is  tbe  men  wtio  use 
them  who  really  ootaBt.  Tou  will  never  for- 
get the  stlmiMi  mmX  baa  eome  to  you 
tbtwigli  aonuct  at  mlstd  wttb  wtmA,  d  aplrit 
wttk  ^pMt.  in  tbe  claaoooa*  aad  laboratory. 
Tou  will  remembo*.  too.  that  bcre  at 
Northwestern  you  totind  and  did  not  aba** 
that  most  predooB  of  fjl  gifts,  freedom:  In- 
taUeetual  (r**(tom.  social,  polltJcal.  and  rell- 
Tber*  has  been  no  canscr- 


shlp  on  this  campus  to  restrict  that  freedom, 
or  the  freedom  of  the  faculty  members  with 
whom  you  have  studied.  Tou  did  not  win 
this  freedom  by  any  act  of  yours;  It  was  not 
given  you  by  the  faculty;  you  inbearlted  It 
from  men  who  fought  for  It  long  ago.  and 
from  thoae  others  who — like  tbe  veterans 
fitT<r»ng  yovj — defended  It  against  all  attaeka. 
In  other  words,  you  have  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  American  wsy  of  life,  the  sya- 
tem  of  free  enterprise,  operating  in  tb* 
realm  of  the  inteUect.  Under  no  other  sys- 
tem can  a  real  university  exist. 

I  hope  that  50  years  from  now  freedom 
will  still  exist  in  this  land  of  ours.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  been  enslaved  by  eitbsr  an 
all-powerful  Federal  Government  in  Wa*h- 
tngtoD,  or  by  debt,  much  of  It  incurred  In 
the  name  of  a  vague  concept  called  secu- 
rity, which  wsttl  inevltsbly  cro^  aU  livitia- 
Uve.  ^^**B»ve  no  objection  to  paying  a  debt 
incurred  In  the  defense  at  our  country  against 
Germany  and  Japan,  nor  to  providing  proper 
security  fcr  the  aged  and  the  Iriflrm.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  taxed  so  that  my  grand- 
children need  not  work  for  a  living  or  pay 
their  doctors'  bills. 

TTie  concept  of  freedom  which  we  Ameri- 
cans cherish  is  a  many-sided  one.  It  Im- 
plies freedom  to  fell  ss  weU  as  to  succeed. 
We  learned  long  sgo  that  the  rewards  of 
victory  are  tawdry  Indeed  imless  they  sre 
won  under  the  hazard  of  defeat.  Who  would 
watch  a  football  game  with  only  one  team 
on  the  field?  Tet  that  Is  predady  the  con- 
dition that  some  of  our  social  planners  would 
like  to  see  established.  They  would  remove 
all  elements  of  conflict,  of  struggle,  of  hazard, 
from  life:  «•,  as  they  put  It,  tbey  would  ex- 
tend security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grsve. 
The  men  and  women  who  listen  to  the  blan- 
dishments erf  these  theorists  forget  that  as 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  put  It,  "Security  is  gener- 
aUy  an  illusion,"  and  that  the  slavery  Im- 
posed by  a  planned  economy  can  bet  much 
worse  than  that  erf  poverty  or  dlseas^.  The 
pioneers  who  settled  this  State  o*  ours  were 
not  seeking  s  life  of  either  ease  or  security. 
They  were  eager  to  work,  and  gloried  in  the 
opportunity,  not  the  security,  which  they 
found  here  west  oi  Lake  Michigan. 

As  an  indication  of  our  belief  in  freedom 
we  have  been  careful  to  protect  a  manls 
rtght  to  stop  work,  when  he  thinks  that  by 
doing  so  he  can  better  himself  economicatly. 
The  right  to  strike  Is  part  of  our  many-sided 
American  freedom.  I  hope  you  young  Amer- 
icans are  also  Int^ested  In  tbe  right  of  a 
wwtn  to  remain  on  the  job  If  he  wishes  to — a 
right  which  is  too  often  denied  him.  We 
sre  careful,  here  in  America,  to  make  sure 
that  a  man  receives  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a 
fair  day's  work.  This  is  eminently  proper; 
eonoem  for  the  welfare  of  labor  lies  at  the 
foundatton  of  oiu  whole  economic  structtire. 
But  I  hope  you  also  beUere  that  the  man 
who  furnishes  tbe  capital  tfiould  receive  a 
fair  return  on  his  Investment.  Rememtwr 
that  without  Mr.  Ford's  millions  ploughed 
back  Into  the  businesB  there  would  be  no 
60.000  Job*  at  River  Rouge.  If  the  xmjtistl- 
fled  demands  of  labor  or  tbe  tnwfaecked  greed 
of  the  tax  sssc**or  or  tbe  tbeortelng  of  the 
planner  estop*  men  from  saving  mosiey  and 
Investing  it  in  agrlctilture  or  In  Indttstry.  tbe 
United  States  50  years  from  now  wiU  be  a 
aorry  place  in  which  to  hold  a  class  reunloa. 
Some  people  tell  me  that  our  worrle*  con- 
cerning the  future  would  disappear  If  all 
college  students  could  be  required  serlouBly 
to  study  American  history. ,  Well.  I  yield  to 
no  one  In  my  interest  in  tfac  history  at  this 
country  at  oora.  Only  against  tbe  back- 
ground of  tba  past  can  one  understand  tbe 
present,  or  venture  tentatlvrty  to  anticfpate 
tbe  future.  But  aoinetime*  I  wooAa  wbetber 
it  would  not  do  us  more  good  to  ponder  the 
btotory  of  sndent  Rome.  For  Rocne  can  t>e 
seen  in  perspective:  It  does  not  pre**  so  cloae 
upon  us  ss  to  dtatort  oar  TMon  and  oar 
Judgments. 


What  a  magnlfloent  story  K  waa.  Mve 
hundred  years  of  tba  Bepubllc,  and  then  an- 
other 500  of  the  Bmplre.  Durii^  many  of 
those  ten  centxirle*  9omt  wa*  qutte  literally 
tbe  mistress  of  tbe  worUI.  an<l  maintained 
paaee  wherever  her  eag!es  gleamed  in  the  sun. 
The  Roman  citizen,  like  you  and  me,  en- 
Joyed  freedom  within  a  law  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, and  accorded  Justice  to  everyone,  even 
to  the  captive  of  war  and  the  slave.  Courts, 
boqittala.  banks,  markets,  road*,  ayatcma  of 
tranaporutkm — all  theae  modem  devdop- 
ments  were  features  of  Roman  culture. 
Literature  reached  higher  levels  than  It  was 
to  attain  till  t^  tprndcna  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  magnttcent  army  threw  a 
protecting  barrier  around  the  Empire:  the 
Roman  navy  held  the  Mediterranean  In  fee. 
and  pushed  boldly  beyond  the  StralU  of 
Gibraltar  to  tbe  white  citfTs  of  Kn^and.  Be- 
hind tbeae  human  ramparts  of  tbe  great  city- 
state  lived  proudly  on  her  seven  bills,  and 
received  tribute  from  aU  comers  of  tbe  ^obe. 

And  then,  not  swiftly,  but  iCeadUy.  ll^ 
exorably,  as  darkness  wraps  Itself  around  lot 
earth  after  sunset,  the  Empire  crumbled. 
The  Goth  and  the  Vandal  pUlaged  tbe  city, 
Alaric  and  Attlla  led  their  barbarian  tfordes 
In  triumph  up  the  Capltoline.  Why?  Not 
because  of  superior  physical  force.  Rome 
fell  because  the  nation  coUapsed  spiritually; 
becatise  a  hardy  race  succumbed  to  the  in- 
sldiotu  poison  of  the  idea  that  "the  Govern- 
ment will  do  It":  because  rulers  txn^ht 
power  at  home  and  favcsr  abroad  by  gif U  of 
treasure  and  food;  because  integrity  and 
thrift  and  Industry  gave  plaoa  to  corruptloa 
and  waste  and  indolenca;  bacaa**  tlM  nation 
bartered  ita.  ancient  heritage  of  hard-won 
freedom  t<x  tbe  specious  ei»»  and  false  secu- 
rity which  a  corrupt  government  promised 
It.  Then  and  only  then  the  Centurions' 
swords  irere  Iriimted  In  their  bands;  their 
spears  rattled  harmkswly  to  tbe  ground. 
Then  and  only  then  tbe  Invaders  from  tbe 
north  and  aMt  took  over  tbe  empty  abell  of 
the  Empire. 

Sometimes  I  wotMler  abQUt  tbU  land  of 
yours  and  mine.  What  destiny  waits  for  It 
behind  the  thin  veil  of  the  futtne?  I  have 
no  fear  that  any  power  in  tbe  world  can 
torcilily  break  through  the  steel  wall  of  ov 
young  manhood.  Twice  within  a  single 
qoartcr  eantvry  we  turned  back  tbe  bar- 
barian from  our  f&tes;  a  tblrd  aassult  would 
be  cru*b*d  In  tbe  same  way.  But  too  many 
of  ts  are  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  for  us  what  our  grandparents  would  have 
done  for  themaelve*;  too  many  oOceboldars 
are  keeping  theasartwae  In  power  by  promlstng 
spectacular  gma  to  the  electorate;  the  okl 
eonc^ts'  of  tbrtft  and  economy  are  langhfd 
out  of  cotirt  by  tbeorlsts  wbo  deUgJat  In 
Eqtianderlng  money  that  other  people  base 
earned:  what  seems  to  be  wasteful  and  In- 
eficient  Federal  Government  is  reaching  out 
like  an  octopos  to  wrap  Itself  anmnd  aaor* 
and  evennoee  pbaa**  of  yw  Uwaa  aad  of 
mine.  If  tbea*  trends  euuituo*  OBBlMelHd 
we  may  well  deatroy  ourselves  from  within, 
as  did  Rome. 

I  hope  that  no  sticb  fate  awaits  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  I  hope  that  tbe  int«iUve  e«n- 
mon  sense  of  I40JOOO.OOO  people  Is  stm  strooc 
enough  to  assert  Itastf  Msd  to  iwitsWteh  tb* 
antique  virtues  of  eourage  and  hoocety  aad 
industry  and  thrift  In  tbe  minds  and  bearta 
ctf  our  dtiaens.  I  bop*  that  tbe  young  people 
who  this  month  are  graduating  from  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  imlveriltlee  still  have  tbe 
hardihood  of  tbeir  plancer  aaOBStors  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  nursed  and  coddled  by  tbe 
Government  as  if  tbey  woe  weakling*.  I 
bope  tbe  college  men  and  vrooiea  of  tbl* 
ewMUy  wUl  make  their  voices  beard  In  every 
IsfMBtlve  hsU  when  they  say:  "Our  tmlver- 
stties  enaaan«cd  as  to  think  and  to  live  like 
free  men,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  avN 
render  tbe  tieedom  which  sbove  all  e".ae 
mak**  life  worth  living.  We  shall  plan  oar 
Uvea  M  we  think  best,  with  due  regard  for 
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tlAhapplnaw  of  other  people,  and  any  bu- 
reaucrat who  tries  to  plan  them  for  ua  we 
i|iall  toaa  out  of  olBce.  We  shall  not  be  en- 
slaved by  foreign  conqueror  or  domestic  the- 
orist or  even  by  our  own  Government.  We 
want  no  state,  socialism  in  this  land  of  ours; 
we  want  no  special  favors  (or  ourselves,  all 
we  ask  Is  the  freedom  which  is  our  birthright 
as  Americans;  and  that  Ireedom  we  shall 
certainly  maintain." 

If  you  wlU  say  something  like  that  to  your 
representatives  at  Springfield  and  at  Wash- 
ington, ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  keep  say- 
ing It.  they  will  listen  to  you.  and  you  need 
have  no  worries  about  your  fiftieth  reunion 
It  wfll  be  a  pleasant  occasion. 

And  now  I  claim  from  you  the  pledge  tra- 
ditionally taken  by  all  Northwestern  men 
and  women  before  they  receive  their  diplo- 
mas. Please  rise  and  repeat  after  me  the 
words  printed  on  the  Inner  cover  page  of 
your  progranis: 

"With  a  solemn  sense  of  my  responsibility. 
I  pledge  myself  to  hold  my  degree  as  a  sacred 
trust,  with  untarnished  honor  to  myself, 
In  generous  loyalty  to  alma  mater,  and  with 
fidelity  to  my  country,  my  fellow  men.  and 
my  God." 

And  may  the  Lord  direct  you  in  all  your 
doings,  and  ftirther  you  with  His  continued 
help;  that  in  all  yotir  works,  begun,  con- 
tinued, and  ended  in  Him.  you  may  glorify 
His  Holy  Name,  and  finally  by  His  mercy, 
obtain  everlasting  life 


Russian  Imperialism  in  China 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM/KKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAKTiJiND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesda\t.  July  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  O  CONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
further  article  on  Russian  imj)erialism  in 
China  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  appearing  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  National  Republic. 
Part  ni  of  a  series,  it  deals  with  the  Red 
terror^  and  reveais  a  thorough  and 
scholany  understanding  of  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  Russian  efforts  to  bring  the 
Chinese  people  within  the  orbit  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Because  of  its  splendid  con- 
tribution to  better  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  problem,  and  in  view  of  the  dis- 
tlngiiished  Senator's  outstanding  leader- 
•hip  In  efforts  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  China  as  a  democratic  nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the    Appendix    of    the    Congressional 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres^ 
was,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  foHows: 

Rusai&N  lMpnuu.isM  in  China 

(By  Hon  Pat«xk  A  klcCanAJf .  United  States 
Senator  from  Nevada ) 

PAST  in:  TBI  BZD  Txaaoe 
Ruasia's  armies — as  they  had  always  be- 
fore— crumbled  before  the  well-dlsclpllned 
troops  of  the  Kaiser.  World  War  I  was  a  dU- 
•st«r  for  both  BuasU  and  lU  Tsar.  The  de- 
feat was  the  worst  the  Buaatans  had  suffered 
In  250  years.  The  revolt  following  the  de- 
teats  of  the  Crimean  War  sprang  up  again 
with  greater  Intensity  This  time  the  Tsarist 
.system  oC  domeeilc  eecurity  could  not  resut 
(be  peMSiva.    Wtj  •ueeesslve  staites  a  demo- 


cratic government  under  the  leadership  of 
Kerensky  was  established.  Before  the  naive 
new  republic  could  organize  Its  resotirces  it 
was.  in  turn,  swallowed  up  by  the  organized 
terrorists  of  the  Bolshevik  Party. 

The  red  revolution  was  announced  to  the 
world  as  the  end  of  Russian  imperialism;  as 
the  new  dawn  of  people's  government.  To 
all  appearances  it  restored  the  situation  In 
the  Par  Kast  to  conditions  existing  prior  to 
the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in  1689.  Lenin  vol- 
untarily relinquished  all  extraterritorial 
rights  In  China,  remarking  that  the  powers 
had  "through  force  and  corruption  enslaved 
the  Chinese  people." 

These  were  hopeful  words  to  the  struggling 
K?public  of  China  in  whose  memory  the  im- 
perialist adventures  of  the  Western  Powers 
were  still  freshly  engraved.  It  was  many 
years  before  China  realized  that  the  Soviet 
propaganda  of  equality  had  the  same  Imper- 
ialistic goal  as  that  which  brought  Tzarist 
armies  surging  south  of  the  Amur  River. 

The  Comintern  Immediately  began  Its 
drive  to  Sovletlze  China,  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  was  formally  established 
by  1922.  This  was  an  opportune  year,  for 
Soviet  Infiltration :  China  had  become  divided 
by  Independent  warlords.  In  the  south,  at 
Canton.  Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen,  the  father  of  the 
Chinese  revolution,  had  set  up  an  opposition 
government  In  a  desperate  effort  to  recapture 
the  dream  of  unity. 

But  Dr.  Sun  needed  money  and  armaments 
to  extend  control  over  all  of  China.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
These  powers  turned  the  rebel  down;  he 
was  forced  to  turn  to  Moscow.  The  Soviets 
were  not  slow  In  realizing  the  Imperialist  pos- 
sibilities In  this  situation.  An  agreement 
was  quickly  reached.  In  Janimry  1923.  Sun 
and  a  special  envoy  of  the  Soviet  Government 
in  China.  Adolph  Joffe.  Issued  a  Joint  state- 
ment that  communism  was  not  suited  for 
China  and  that  It  was  necessary  to  achieve 
national  unification.  In  this  effort  China 
could  count  on  the  support  of  Russia. 
'  The  Sun-Jofle  statement  was  hardly  Issued 
before  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  aided 
by  a  group  of  Russia  advisers,  undertook  an 
Intensive  organization.  By  the  summer  of 
1923.  the  party  had  gathered  sufficient 
strength  to  call  a  national  conference  In  Can- 
ton, issuing  the  manifesto  that  "the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  under  the  guidance  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Comintern,  succeeded  in 
drafting  a  concrete  political  and  tactical  line 
for  the  organization  of  a  national  front." 

The  Communist  move  in  China  followed 
the  Russian  historical  pattern.  Defeated  in 
fostering  Red  revolutions  in  Europe,  the 
Soviets — as  had  the  Tsars — began  to  look 
eastward,  to  look  to  China's  poverty-ridden 
millions  as  a  fertile  grouhd  In  which  to  nur- 
ture  world  revolution.  Here  was  an  un- 
limited supply  of  manpower  and  an  untapped 
reserve  of  natural  resources  which  could  be 
hurled  at  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  de- 
cisive moment  of  world  re-  olutlon. 

In  1924,  the  Nationalist  Party.  Kuomln- 
tang.  was  reorganized  prior  to  the  launching 
of  the  northern  mllltar>^  expedition.  A 
united-front  understanding  was  reached 
with  the  Communlsu  on  condition  that  they 
would  accept  the  national  policy. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention."  said 
•  leading  Communist  of  the  day.  "of  turning 
the  Kuomlntang  into  a  Communist  Party  " 

Dr  Sun  died  In  the  spring  of  1925  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  able  and  politically  saga- 
cious Pleld  Commander.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It 
was  Chiang  who  first  discovered  the  Com- 
'  munlst  plan  to  Infiltrate  and  destroy  the 
Kuomlntang. 

When  the  Nationalist  armies  reached  the 
Tangtae  River  in  1927.  the  Communlsu 
boldly  proceeded — again  with  the  aid  and  ad- 
vice of  their  Russian  advisers — to  set  up  a 
Soviet  Government  In  the  twin  cites  of  Wu- 
chang and  Hangkow  Chiang  put  down  the 
rebels,  promptly  threw  out  ills  own  Russian 


advisers,  and  expelled  the  Reds  from  the 
Kuomlntsng.  A  segment  of  the  Nationalist 
Army  broke  away  under  Communist  Instiga- 
tion and  fied  into  Kiangst  Province. 

Af  te&  years  of  fighting  and  Soviet  intrigue. 
Chiang  was  able  to  drive  the  Communists 
out  of  central  China.  In  1934.  the  remnants 
of  the  Red  Army  undertook  a  long  flight  Into 
northwestern  China.  Stalin  never  forgave 
Chiang  for  inflicting  this  disastrous  defeat 
upon  his  agenU  in  Asia.  The  Communist 
propaganda  machine  from  that  time  on  or- 
ganized the  systematic  vilification  of  this 
great  Chinese  leader.  It  eventually  gained  a 
foothold  in  this  country  and  became  the 
official  iine  or  the  left-wing  clique,  which 
came  to  rule  tb«-QLlnese  policies  of  our  own 
Government.  (         / 

When  the  Kusslans"  hold  on  outer  Mon- 
golia was  relied  following  the  revolution, 
the  Mongols  declared  themselves  Independ- 
ent In  1919.  Chinese  troops  were  sent  Into 
Urga  to  reestablish  Chinese  sovereignty 
which  had  been  lost  because  of  Russian  in- 
tervention. The  Mongols,  who  were  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  far  eastern  Russia  was  now 
divided  Into  two  camps,  called  for  Russian 
aid.  The  man  who  came  to  their  aid  was 
the  White  Russian  General  von  Ungern 
Sternberg.  Eighteen  months  later  Soviet 
troops  arrived  which  disposed  of  the  White 
Russians  and  of  the  Chinese  armies.  The 
Soviet  armies  brought  to  Mongolia  trained 
Communist  revolutionaries,  who  set  up  a 
"People's  Revolutionary  Government '  in  No- 
vember 1921 

After  Chinese  protests,  the  Russians  agreed 
to  a  treaty  (May  31.  1924)  recognizing  Chinese 
sovereignty  over  outer  Mongolia.  This 
treaty  was — In  the  best  Russian  tradition — 
never  honored,  and  Soviet  control  over  the 
areas  was  completely  solidified.  Outer  Mon- 
golia became  a  Soviet  province  by  1931  when 
the  Japanese  moved  into  Manchuria. 

In  1924.  Soviet  Russia  attained  Chinese 
recognition  by  agreeing  to  surrender  extra- 
territorial rights,  recognizing  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty in  both  Mahchurla  and  Mongolia 
and  to  support  no  activity  or  organization 
designed  to  undermine  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. This  treaty  commitment  had  no 
greater  effect  than  similar  commitments 
made  by  the  Tsars.  By  clever  political 
maneuvering  the  Soviets  retained  and  solidi- 
fied their  hold  on  north  Manchuria  and  on 
the   Chinese   Eastern    Railway. 

In  1929.  the  Chinese  attempted  to  regain 
control  of  their  railway  line,  resulting  In  a 
brief  Slno-Sovlet  War.  The  Russians  were 
able  to  defeat  the  Chinese  troops  and  to  take 
thousands  of  prisoners.  The  Manchurlan 
theater  of  operations  was.  however,  being  en- 
tered by  another  contestant;  The  Japanese 
Empire.  After  a  long  serious  of  maneuvers 
-Japan  struck  at  Manchuria  in  1931.  taking 
the  city  of  Mukden,  which  had  been  the  old 
Russian  capital  of  the  Province. 

Not  wishing  to  engender  Soviet  hostilities, 
the  Japanese  Government  promised  to  keep 
hands  off  the  Soviet's  sphere  of  influence  in 
Manchuria.  One  may  well  speculate  over 
the  familiar  echo  which  this  promise  must 
have  evoked  in  the  halls  of  the  Russian  For- 
eign Office.  How  often  that  same  promise 
had  been  uttered  by  Tsar  and  Commissar 
alike — to  be  broken  with  equal  vigor  by  the 
Russians  as  it  was  soon  to  be  broken  by  the 
Japaneee.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Japa- 
nese continued  their  expansion  in  Man- 
churia, eventually  establishing  the  Inde- 
pendent puppet  state.  Manchukuo. 

By  1933  Japanese  pressure  had  Increased 
to  a  point  where  the  Russians  found  it  ad- 
visable to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  dis- 
puted province  and  to  sell  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  to  Japan.  This  was  the  end  of 
Soviet  infiltration  of  Manchuria  until  their 
way  was  paved  again  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Yalta  agreement. 

The  Soviets  were  quick,  however,  to  take 
advantage  ni  the  Slno-Japanese  conflict  by 
signing  an  af.  emeut  with  the  governor  of 
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Btnklanf.  receiving  extensive  political  «nd 
economic  rlghU  in  exchange  for  military  and 
(other  equipment.  Here  eealn,  by  a  conUn- 
uotM  process  of  penetration,  the  Rtiaslsns 
Worked  to  sever  Slnkiang  from  China  and 
bring  it  within  the  Muscovite  ortrtt. 

The  Soviets  were  able  to  eetabllsh  In  81n- 
klang  a  puppet  Governor  erf  their  own  choos- 
ing and  training  He  ruled  for  almost  12 
years,  but  In  1943.  when  the  Germans  were 
moving  deep  Into  Russian  territory.  Gov- 
ernor Sheng  broke  away  and  made  his  peace 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Faced  with  the 
•  threat  of  defeat  In  Europe,  the  Soviet  atti- 

tude toward  China  rtiowed  a  marked  change. 
It  was  a  temporary  maneuv-r,  exposed  as 
Boon  as  American  aid  and  Amerloen  troops 
brought  World  War  n  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion, tven  before  the  actual  end  of  the  war 
Soviet  agents  were  instigating  revolt  against 
the  legitimate  government  of  China. 

Between  Russia  and  Mongolia  is  the  Chi- 
nese area  of  Tannu  Tuva.     After  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Elusslan -sponsored    Men- 
's gollan   separatist   movement.   Tuva   became 
^      "■     Isolated  from  China.     From  1912  to  1917  the 
area    became    a    Tsartet    protectorate;    after 
/  1918.  Its  status  paralleled  the  situation   in 
/  .           Mongolia.    Soon  an  out-and-out  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, complete   with   secret   police  and 
collectivization,  was  established. 

In  1944.  the  Tuvlnlan  Government  "asked" 
to  be  taker\  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  a  request 
which  was  quickly  "granted"  by  the  Soviet 
regime. 

The  fact  that  China  was  bound  in  a  war- 
time alliance  with  the  United  States.  Soviet 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain  gave  that  nation 
the  greatest  promise  of  postwar  freedom 
*  from  the  Imperialistic  invasions  of  western 
powers.  The  Chinese  people  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  had 
been  making  in  the  war  with  Japan,  prior 
to  our  entry,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they 
were  making  together  with  us  would  result 
In  the  esUbllshment  o:  a  completely  unified 
and  Independent  nation.  This  belief  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  both  by  propa- 
ganda from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  action,  however,  of  both  powers 
was.  In  the  final  analysis,  contrary  to  the 
beet  interests  of  China  and  to  their  own 
promteea. 

Russian  agents  were  active  as  early  as 
1944  in  Instigating  revolt  in  Slnklang  Prov- 
ince. In  June  1946  China  was  forced  to  con- 
cede autonomy  to  the  northwest  area  of 
Slnklang.  which  was  estat^lshcd  under  Com- 
munist aegis  as  the  Turkestan  People's  Re- 
public. 

The  change  of  Soviet  policy — rather  the 
continuance  of  the  old  Soviet  aggression — 
was  officially  slgnlOed  (»  June  11.  1945.  when 
the  propaganda  organ  lavestla  launched  an 
all-out  attack  against  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  heroic  Nationalist  Government.  This 
was  merely  the  public  acknowledgment.  The 
actual  workings  of  Soviet  aggressive  policy 
had  already  been  exptressed  and  had  already 
succeaded  in  the  wartime  negotiations  be- 
tween Stalin  and  Roosevelt. 

Soviet  success  In  world  politics  reached  Its 
high  point  at  the  conference  In  Yalta  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  President  Roosevelt  agreed  to  a 
program  which  gave  Soviet  Russia  hegemony 
over  eastern  Suropw  as  well  as  northern 
China.  President  Chiang  was  not  even  In- 
f armed  of  the  secret  deal  with  Stalin,  and 
he  continued  to  place  his  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  both  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  was  not  until  June  1945.  when  T.  V. 
Soong  was  sent  to  Moecow  to  negotiate  a 
"peace"  treaty  at -Soviet  request,  that  the 
tcrxna  of  the  Yalta  Pact  were  made  known 
to  the  Chinese.  Soong.  shocked  by  the  hu- 
miliating terms  placed  before  him.  refused 
to  algn.  When  a  protest  to  Washington  was 
aaswered  by  the  White  House  with  a  demaiKl 
that  China  accept  Stalin  s  terms,  another 
■  envoy  kad  to  be  sent  to  Moscow  to  put  his 
Xiame  to  the  treaty. 


At  Yalta.  Soviet  Russia  reecieatf  eontral 
over  Manchuria  without  a  striiggla  askd  wrttli- 
out  effort.  Although  the  Slno-Sovlet  Treaty 
provided  for  an  eventual  svactiation  by  the 
Red  Army,  this  was  never  actually  accom- 
plished. Not  only  did  the  SovleU  strip  away 
all  Manchurlan  industry,  but  when  the  dead- 
line for  evacuation  arrived  the  Red  iVrmy  did 
not  move  out.  The  plundering  continued. 
More  important,  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  certain  that  a  powerful  Communist 
army  was  organlzied  In  the  area,  supplied  with 
all  the  military  equipment  of  the  Japanese 
Kwantung  Army.  The  belated  Soviet  evac- 
*  uatlon  was  therefore  of  r.u  benefit  to  the  legal 
Chinese  Government.  It  only  resulted  In  the 
transfer  of  territories  to  thf  CommunUts. 

While  the  Sovlet-Communlst  seizure  of 
Manchuria  was  in  progress,  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  refused  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  real  situation.  Instead  of 
helping  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
to  beat  down  the  Communist  aggressors,  the 
Department  did  everything  In  Its  power  to 
force  the  Chinese  to  attempt  a  suicidal  coali- 
tion with  the  Reds— the  same  type  of  "coali- 
tion- which  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
democracy  in  Poland.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and 
the  other  countries  now  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. The  pressure  exerted  up>on  the  Chinese 
Government  by  the  Department  is  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  need  not  be  commented 
on  here.  The  results  of  that  policy  are  today 
showing  themselves  In  the  sweeping  successes 
of  the  Red  army  of  China  which  has  already 
flooded  across  the  Yangtze  River.  As  the 
situation  stands  today.  China  is  rapidly  slip- 
ping behind  the  iron  curtain  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

The  problem  which  confronts  our  country 
as  a  result  of  the  decisive  Communist  suc- 
cesses can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  Once  China 
falls  to  the  Red  terror,  all  Asia  Is  in  danger 
of  Soviet  control.  We  can  no  longer  tem- 
porize with  the  Soviet-sponsored  aggressors. 
If  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asiatic  peoples 
are  Integrated  Into  the  Russian  war  machine. 
we  will  be  faced  with  an  overwhelming  flood 
of  Communist  slaves  whose  sole  goal  will  be 
the  conquest'and  destrucUon  of  the  United 
States  and  its  free  institutions. 


Foortk  of  J«ly  Adiireis  by  Hon.  WilliaM 
^i»iif  er,  of  Nortk  Dakota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or   H08TH   DAKOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou*:  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  an  address 
which  1  delivered  yesterday  at  Chicago, 

m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a-  honor  to  be  Invited  to  participate 
on  this  day  for  Americana  of  German  extrac- 
tion celebration,  and  It  la  a  privUege  and 
pleasure,  in  the  presence  of  such  distin- 
guished company,  to  be  surrounded  by  so 
many  personal  friends. 

It  is  always  an  inspiration  to  Join  tn  such 
a  gathering  as  this,  where  fen  w-Amerlcans, 
moved  by  a  common  faith  and  luilted  in  a 
common  cause,  seek  new  courage  and  new  in- 
spiration for  the  future. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  tragic  war  and 
postwar  years,  one  Inescapable  conclusion 
stands  out.  In  which  I  am  confident  we  are 


aU  OBtted.  That  eandtisktn  ia.  that  ncMlilng 
baa  iM^ipened  to  shake  our  faith  in  and  al- 
leglance  to  the  enduring  prlnctplee  of  our 
great  American  heritage. 

I  am  confident  that  Instead,  everything 
that  has  has  happened  throughout  these 
tragic  years,  baa  only  strengthened  our  de- 
termination to  continue  our  fight  to  preaerve 
a  ^d  strcagttan  these  traditional  safeguards 
of  human  dignity  and  human  freedom,  both 
at  h«ne  and  abroad.  For  If  history  has  any 
lesson  whatever  to  t:ach  the  Omertran  peo- 
ple, it  is  the  single  fact  that  whenever  and 
whenever  American  Ideals  of  human  decency, 
of  liberty  under  law.  and  of  unlmpaastonad 
justice  are  compromised,  the  whole  cauee  ot 
human  liberty  sxiffers,  and  humanity  Is  In- 
evitably the  loser. 

It  is  because  this  Is  the  ouUUndlng  lesson 
which  the  American  people  must  draw  from 
the  pages  of  history  that  I  want  to  recall  to 
cur  minds  again,  as  I  have  done  on  so  many 
other  oecaslons.  the  reasons  why  America  stlU 
stands  today  as  the  last  sanctuary  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom  on  earth. 

America  was  carved  out  of  the  reouiants  of 
five  ancient  empires,  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,  and  the  RussUm. 

Our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
which  so  many  of  recent  years  have  sought  to 
discredit  and  to  undermine,  still  stands  today 
as  a  living  symbol  of  the  protest  In  the  hearta 
and  miiKls  of  our  fotuufing  fathers  against 
the  degradation,  the  denial  of  human  liber- 
ties and  rights,  the  oppression  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Imperial  governments.  Those 
who  framed  this  Constitution  were  deter- 
mined that,  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possi- 
ble, the  t3rranny  and  oppression  of  the  Im- 
perialism against  which  they  broke  out  In 
open  rebellion  and  from  which  they  set 
themselves  free,  wbuld  never  again  reemerfe 
on  these  shores  to  Impoverish  and  enslave 
our  people. 

This  is  why  the  Constitution  provides  for 
a  system  of  government  based  on  law,  and 
not  oa  the  whims  and  fancies  of  any  popular 
leader  who  aalsbt  emerge.     It  was  Thomaa 
Jefferson   hiBBadf  who  said   that   we   shall 
lose  our  freedom  If  ever  the  day  comee  when 
we  transfer  our  primary  allegiance  from  the 
legal  basis  of  our  freedom  to  peraonalltlee. 
This  is  why  the  Constitution  provide*  for  a 
form  of  government  which  operates  on  a  ays- 
tem  of  checks  and  balances.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent  either    the   executive,    or   the   leglela- 
tlve,  or  the  judicial  branch  at  Govamment 
from    encroaching    upon    or   usarptaig    the 
rights,  powers,  or  duties  of  the  others.    Then, 
In  order  to  make  doubly  sure  that  even  tmder 
this  system  of  government  there  should  re- 
main a  maximum  respect  for  and  safeguard 
at  the  rights,  the  dignity  and  the  freedom 
of   the   Individual,   the   Bill   of   Rl^ts   waa 
drafted  and  enacted  into  law.     All  cf  this 
was  the  product  of  a  common  concern  and 
a    realistic    understanding    of    just    what 
tyraiiny  and  apfTtaeHon  really  meant.    It  waa 
bom  out  of  actual  experiences  of  men  who 
lived  and  died  to  see  their  dreams  come  true. 
And  behind  Xhis  chapter  In  hxunan  history 
was  the  determination  to  prevent  the  con- 
centration and  abuse  of  power  in  the  hands 
erf  any  American  Government  that  could  be 
used  to  defy  the  Constitution,  to  set  the  law 
aside,  or  to-«tendon  these  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  government  for  the  sake  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  either  on  the  domestic  or  on 
the    International    scene.      Ftw    those    who 
drafted  the  Constitution  and  who  charted  the 
course  upon  which  our  ship  of  state  set  sail 
had  just  escaped  from  the  domination  at 
governments  which  maintained  themselves 
In  power  only  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
people.    These  American  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots had  learned  first-hand  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  If  the  day  ever  came  when 
the  safeguards  they  had  erected  on  the  tiasla 
of  principle  should  ever  be  abandoned. 

First,  they  knew  that  the  abandnninant 
of  thsic  principles,  which  they  bad  enacted 
into  law  for  the  protection  and  the  welfare 
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of  Amertcan*.  meant  abandonment  of  prln- 
clple  and  a  return  to  political  expediency 
under  which  system  America  would  be 
launched  back  Into  the  ruthless  realm  of 
power  politics,  where  human  t>elngs  l>ecome 
nothing  but  pawiu  In  the  struggle  lor  power, 
thus  losing  any  control  whatever  over  tbelr 
own  destiny. 

Second,  they  knew  such  an  ab«mdonment 
meant  that  the  economic,  the  ftnanclal.  and 
the  social  resources  of  this  Nation  would  be 
dc^aded  into  political  Items,  to  be  used  to 
finance  the  unproductive  projecu  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  purely  political  ends. 
Third,  they  knew  that.  Ince  In  a  consti- 
tutional, representative  republic  men  hold 
their  power  by  popular  consent,  this  power 
could  only  be  maintained  by  those  who 
abandoned  th«M  traditional  safeguards 
through  the  use  of  misrepresentation,  proga- 
gMMta.  and  deliberate  falsehood.  And  they 
ktkcw  what  this  vicious  circle  meant.  It 
atMuat  that  the  deeper  such  political  pled 
plp«ra  became  Involved  In  policies  and  com- 
mitments which  threatened  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people,  the  more  they 
would  be  forced  to  resort  to  propaganda  and 
«teUbcrate  misrepresentation  of  fact  to  keep 
ttMinaelvefl  in  power. 

Fotirth.  these  great  American  statesmen 
knew  that  an  abandonment  of  these  princi- 
ple* they  had  laid  down  In  th<.  Constitution 
meant  a  return  to  secret  diplomacy  and  the 
bartering  of  the  rights,  the  resource,  and  ihe 
liberties  of  our  pjeople  In  the  market  place 
of  greed  and  war  hysteria.  And  they  knew 
Ktet  whenever  secret  agreements  were  en- 
tierfirl  Into  by  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment without  the  knowledge,  advice,  and 
consent  of  the  United  States  Senate,  even 
the  elected  representatives  of  a  free  people, 
who  are  charged  with  the  specific  duty  of 
defending  the  Constitution,  even  these  rep- 
resentatives would  learn  of  these  agreements 
too  late  to  do  anything  but  take  the  tragic 
consequence*. 

Twice  now.  in  one  generation,  we  have  lived 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  these  earliest  Amer- 
ican statesmen  vindicated. 

Surely  the  American  people,  after  the  tre- 
mendous price  they  have  paid,  should  have 
learned  by  now.  once  and  for  all.  that  they 
can  Ignore  this  outstanding  lesson  of  history 
only  at  their  peril.  This  lesson  was  reaf- 
firmed foUowlng  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  have  for- 
gotten how  that  war  was  concluded  by  a 
turrender  on  the  basis  of  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  PolnU.  which  really  represented  the 
highest  Idealism  of  the  Amerlcim  people,  and 
which  really  expressed  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice that  underlie  our  heritage. 

Yet.  Is  It  not  tragic  that  so  many  Amerl- 
'  can*  to  this  day  fall  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  Wilson's  final  abandonment  of 
these  traditional  American  principles  and 
ht»  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  For 
35  ]re*rs.  the  State  Department  kept  burled 
In  lU  vaulU  the  bitter  protest  resignations 
of  members  of  the  American  Peace  Confer- 
ence «-ho  revolted  against  Preslc^ent  Wilson's 
betrayal.  Not  untU  the  year  1946  did  the 
State  Department  dare  to  publish  the  story 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  which  In- 
cluded the  violent  protests  of  such  ckutstand- 
Lng  men  as  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing. 
Who  on  May  8.  1919.  wrote: 

"Examine  the  treaty,  and  you  will  find 
people*  delivered  against  their  wills  Into  the 
hands  o*.  those  whom  they  hate,  while  their 
economic  reeotirces  are  torn  from  them  and 
given  to  others.  It  may  be  years  before  these 
oppressed  peoples  are  able  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  but  as  sure  as  day  follows  night  the 
time  win  come  when  they  will  make  the 
effort." 

Then  there  was  Mr.  John  Storck.  a  member 
of  the  American  Peace  Commission,  who 
wrote— concerning  the  Versailles  Treaty: 

"It  will  stand  ss  a  monument  of  shame 
•bove  the  grave*  of  millions  who  have  suf- 
fered and  died  In  the  greatest  of  all  wars." 


Lt.  George  B.  Noble,  another  member  of 
the  Peace  Commission,  wrote  on  May  15. 
1919: 

"I  believe  that  the  peace,  as  proposed,  will 
be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  settlement.  I 
believe  It  will  be  provocative  of  future  wars, 
rather  than  a  guarantee  of  world  peace.  I 
feel  that  the  Idealism  of  America  has  been 
largely  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Imperialism  " 
Just  one  more  protest  will  bring  home  to 
us  the  significance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
On  May  17.  1919.  none  other  than  Mr.  William 
Bullitt,  a  close  friend  and  personal  confidante 
of  both  President  Wilson  and  President 
Roosevelt,  sent  his  resignation  to  President 
Wilson  In  which  he  wrote: 

"I  was  one  who  trusted  Implicitly  In  your 
leaderKhip  and  believed  that  you  would  take 
nothing  less  than  'a  permanent  peace' 
based  upon  'unselfish  and  unbiased  justice.' 
But  our  Government  has  consented  now  to 
deliver  the  suffering  peoples  of  the  world  to 
new  oppressions,  subjections,  and  dismem- 
berments— a  new  century  of  war." 

It  IK  Incredible  to  believe  that  such  a  ter- 
rible experience  as  the  First  World  War  and 
the  consequences  of  the  abandonment  of 
American  principles  in  the  peace  settlement 
should  have  gone  unheeded.  Certainly  the 
American  people  ought  to  have  learned  what 
a  terrible  price  we  have  to  pay  when  we  for- 
sake our  own  traditions. 

Tet.  Instead  of  learning  this  lesson  and  In- 
stead of  guiding  our  actions  by  It.  for  the 
second  time  In  this  generation  we  Qnd  our- 
selves parties  to  the  betrayal  of  American 
principles  which  make  Versailles  seem  like  a 
Utopia. 

This  time  the  betrayal  was  long  In  the 
making.  Few  American  people  know  that 
the  original  document  containing  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan,  which  was  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1944.  Is  still  a  secret,  locked  up  In 
Hyde  Park.  No  United  States  Senator  has 
ever  seen  It.  although  Its  basic  provisions 
were  Incorporated  Into  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion. For  four  long  postwar  years,  this 
Morgenthau  plan  has  remained  the  basis  for 
our  policies  toward  the  German-speaking 
people.  No  greater  outrage  has  even  been 
Inflicted  on  the  American  people,  who  have 
become  the  unwilling  victims  of  the  very 
exploitation  and  suffering  which  our  earliest 
American  statesmen  warned  would  follow  in- 
evitably whenever  this  Government  aban- 
doned Its  great  traditions.  The  truth  is.  that 
no  other  people  In  history  have  ever  been 
singled  out  for  such  brutal  degradation  and 
deliberately  Inflicted  suffering  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore.  33.000.000  Americans  of  Ger- 
man extraction  have  been  forced  to  pay  their 
shares  of  the  11.000.000.000  a  year  It  has  cost 
to  Inflict  this  starvation  and  degradation  on 
the    German-speaking    people. 

All  during  this  time,  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  these  outrages  have  been 
poisoning  public  opinion  and  covering  up 
their  own  bloody  tracks  with  as  vicious  a 
propaganda  and  deliberate  falsehood  as  we 
have  ever  known.  And  to  this  moment,  the 
United  States  Senate  has  ne^er  been  con- 
sulted or  had  a  chance  to  accept  or  reject 
these  policies  which  are  betraying  our  whole 
future  as  a  free  people.  For  four  long  years, 
this  has  been  going  on.  We  are  meeting 
today,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  latest 
conference  on  the  German  problem  which 
has  just  been  concluded  In  Paris.  And  no 
amount  of  propaganda  now  can  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  this  conference,  miserable 
failure  that  it  was.  has  served  only  one,  real 
useful  purpose. 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference  forces  us  now 
to  recognize  how  late  the  hour  really  Is.  if 
America  Is  to  save  Germany  and  Europe  by 
returning  once  more  to  traditional  Amer- 
ican principles.  Probably  there  can  be  no 
greater  hypocrisy  In  the  world  today  than 
that  which  Is  practiced  on  the  part  of  those 
American  representatives  who  claim  that 
claim  that  Stalin  Is  the  sole  cause  of  the 


gathering  world  conflict  and  the  sole  ob- 
stacle In  the  path  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  German  problem,  while  at  the  same 
time  these  same  Americans  continue  to  carry 
out  policies  which  are  playing  directly  Into 
Stalin's  hand.  This  hypocrisy  Is  covered  up 
by  the  propaganda  that  If  Mr.  Stalin  would 
only  keep  his  word  under  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment peace  would  be  assured,  when  we  know 
that  we  could  never  have  peace  In  a  thousand 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  outrageous  pro- 
visions of  the  Potsdam  declaration.  How 
much  longer  are  the  American  people  going 
to  permit  themselves  to  be  deluded  hy^  those 
who  continue  to  Insist  that  Mr.  Stalin  change 
his  ways,  even  while  these  same  people  fall 
to  exert  the  slightest  Influence  In  forcing 
our  own  Government  to  change  Its  basic 
policies,  which  are  forcing  Germany  and 
Europe  down  the  throat  of  the  Russian  bear. 
The  great  tragedy  of  this  whole  long  series 
of  acts  designed  to  perpetuate  Inhuman  stif- 
ferlng  and  economic  privation  Is  that  even 
at  the  Paris  Conference  there  was  not  a 
single  constructive  alternative  course  of  ap- 
tlon  suggested  by  our  American  representa- 
tives. Instead,  on  April  28.  1949.  Secretary 
Acbeson  admitted  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
policies  we  bad  been  following  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Germany'  became  divided 
Into  disconnected  administrative  areas  and 
was  rapidly  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  eco- 
nomic chaos,  distress,  and  despair. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Acheson  said,  the  three 
Western  Powers  announced  a  joint  program 
on  June  1,  1948,  to  try  and  halt  this  dis- 
integration. But  then  he  went  on  to  admit 
that,  even  the  three  Western  Powers,  without 
Russia,  were  committed  to  carry  out  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  declaration. 
I  quote  his  own  words : 

"This  joint  program  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is 
In  no  se'nse  a  repudiation  of  our  International 
commitments  on  Germany,  embodied  In  the 
Potsdam  protocol  and  other  agreements.  It 
represents  a  sincere  effort  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing realities  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  allied 
covenants  pertaining  to  Germany." 

Here  Is  a  bold  admission  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  recently  as  April  28.  1949,  that  with 
or  without  Russia's  cooperation  or  obstruc- 
tion this  Government  Is  determined  to  carry 
out  the  basic  concept  of  the  Morgenthau 
plan  which  is  embodied  in  the  provisions  of' 
the  Potsdam  declaration,  what  is  more,  every 
step  that  has  been  taken  by  our  State  De- 
partment during  the  year  of  the  three-power 
rule  of  western  Germany  ugalnst  the  Rus- 
sian blockade  Is  an  added  confirmation  of 
the  futility  and  the  Insanity  of  the  policies 
which  America  continues  to  underwrite  to- 
ward the  German-speaking  people. 

And  at  every  single  step  that  has  been 
taken  during  the  blockade,  the  State  De- 
partment's policies  and  acts  have  merely 
reaffirmed  the  Intention  of  this  Government 
to  single  out  the  German -speaking  people 
from  among  all  others  as  the  special  objects 
of  their  vengeance.  What  are  these  major 
steps  that  were  taken  during  this  year  of  the 
Russian  blockade? 

First,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  three 
western  governments  have  been  free  to  act 
during  the  past  year  to  change  basic  policies 
which  were  playing  Into  Russia's  hands,  they 
have  merely  carried  on  these  policies  without 
Interruption. 

Second.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Marshall 
plan  experts  agree  European  recovery  Is  Im- 
possible without  the  recovery  of  Germany, 
authorization  for  the  second  year's  appropri- 
ation of  Marshall  plan  funds  was  agreed  upon 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  vital  information  nec- 
essary for  Intelligent  action  by  the  United 
States  Senate  was  deliberately  withheld  by 
Mr.  Hoffman,  who  also  admitted  that  be  had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  level  of  Industry 
that  was  neeeesary  In  Germany  If  she  was  to 
make  her  full  contribution  to  European  re- 
covery and  that.  In  effect',  the  ECA  was  merely 
rubber-stamping  the  Morgenthau  plan. 
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Third,  we  were  flooded  with  propaganda 
praising  the  achievements  of  the  Bonn  Con- 
■Utution  which  was  going  to  turn  over  con- 
trols of  Germany  to  a  new  German  civilian 
goremment.  while  at  the  same  time  the  three 
Western  Powers  released  the  occupation  stat- 
ute of  April  8.  1940.  making  a  mockery  of  the 
function  of  any  Oarman  government  that 
would  have  to  operate  under  Its  provisions, 
by  reserving  to  the  occupation  powers  su- 
thonty  in  the  field  of  control,  scientific  re- 
search. Industry',  and  civil  aviation;  contin- 
ued controls  over  the  Ruhr,  the  reparations 
program,  decartellaatlon  and  foreign  inter- 
eels  in  Germany,  continued  control  over  for- 
dpi  affairs.  Including  all  Internationa^ 
•greeroents  made  by  or  In  behalf  of  Ger- 
many, continued  control  over  taxation  and 
over  foreign  trade  and  exchange. 

Such  hypocrisy  by  the  occupation  powers 
makes  It  Impossible  for  any  German  gov- 
ernment to  Inculcate  a  faith  in  democratic 
processes  and  will  leave  It  powerless. 

Fourth,  was  the  Mgning  of  the  Atlantic 
pact  for  the  so-called  defense  of  western 
Europe,  a  pact  which  completely  Ignored  the 
necessity  for  providing  not  only  for  the  de- 
fense of  Germany  but  which  If  It  la  to  bsve 
any  chance  of  success  whatever  must  provide 
for  Germany's  contribution  to  the  common 
defense 

Fifth  was  the  announcement  on  May  9, 
1949,  of  the  International  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion dealing  with  the  North  Atlantic  fish- 
eries, which  was  kept  secret  until  the  day  of 
Its  release.  Yet.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
western  powers  sunk  the  German  fishing 
fleet  In  the  North  Sea  as  their  flrst  peaceful 
act  following  the  end  of  the  war  and  de- 
prived the  German  people  of  desperately 
needed  fats  and  oils  and  protein  foods  from 
that  source.  Germany  has  been  deliberately 
excluded  from  any  consideration  whatever 
under  the  provision*  of  this  treaty. 

Sixth  throughout  this  past  year  the  West- 
ern  Powers  have  been  feverishly  extending 
the  destructlveness  of  the  senseless  dis- 
mantling program  further  Into  the  economic 
and  Industrial  resources  of  Germany.  At 
this  very  moment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
thu  Government  kn'Cws  It  is  fighting  for  the 
future  of  Western  civilization  Itself,  right  In 
the  heart  of  Berlin,  the  following  Insanity 
continues  to  be  committed  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  flnanced  by  the  American  tax- 
payers Since  the  end  of  the  war  even  the 
military  authorities  in  the  western  sectors 
of  Berlin  have  been  depending  for  their  light 
and  power  upon  plants  located  In  the  Rus- 
sian sector.  During  the  past  year  of  the 
blockade,  attempts  have  been  made  to  erect 
three  new  power  stations  in  the  western  sec- 
tors as  independent  sources  of  electrical 
power. 

Tlie  completion  of  these  units  Is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  products  of  the 
Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  In  Bocbum  In  the 
British  zone.  Tet,  In  the  revised  list  of  dis- 
mantling contained  In  the  Washington 
agreement  of  last  April,  it  was  agreed  that 
tne  dismantlement  of  this  plant  should  be 
undertaken  on  the  1st  of  July  1949,  that  Is 
within  the  coming  week. 

This  Washington  agreement  on  dlsnumtle- 
ment.  which-  Russia  had  nothing  to  do  with 
whataoever.  merely  extended  the  Insanity  of 
Individual  plant  dismantlement  to  prohibi- 
tions against  whole  Industries,  even  includ- 
ing those  which  make  synthetic  fats  for 
washing  materials  and  ersatz  soap.  Tet, 
within  a  month  after  this  agreement  on 
Germany  was  announced.  Maj  Gen  Prank  R. 
McCoy.  United  States  representative  on  the 
Far  Eastern  Cconmlssion.  atuiounced  that 
the  United  States  Government  was  putting 
an  end  to  the  removal  of  all  further  repara- 
tions from  Japan. 

In  answer  to  the  protests  of  Chinese  and 
Philippine*  representatives  on  June  10.  1949. 
Um  State  Department  defended  the  stopping 
of  reparation  with  the  following  statement: 


"The  United  State*  cannot  Indefinitely 
bear  the  burden  of  Japan's  support.  It  must 
therefore  assist  the  reattalnment  by  Japan 
of  a  self-sustaining  economy  at  the  earliest 
poesible  time.  Further  reparations  from  the 
deflclt  Japanese  economy  would  obvioualy  be 
inconsistent  with  this  objective. 

"It  should  be  apparent  that  Japan  faces 
a  most  difficult  problem  In  developing  Its 
agriculture,  Industry,  and  trade  to  a  pcHnt 
where  they  can  support  its  population,  and 
that  If  Japan  again  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East,  it  will  In  all  probability  be  be- 
cause It  failed  In  that  objective  rather  than 
because  It  was  permitted  to  retain  existing 
Industrial  plants  t<x  peaceful,  productive 
purposes."  ^  ^ 

Of  course,  this  Is  just  plain  common  sense 
and  represents  at  least  a  partial  return  to 
International  sanity  by  representatives  of 
this  Government,  but.  by  what  poesible 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  the  same 
Government  take  such  a  position  toward 
the  utter  necessity  of  permitting  Japan  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood  and  to  work  her 
way  back  into  the  family  of  nations,  and 
deny  the  same  necessity  and  the  same  right 
to  the  German -speaking  people? 

Those  of  us  who  are  mo6t  vitally  con- 
cerned over  this  problem  must  recognize 
how  little  time  there  Is  left  to  right  the 
wrongs  that  continue  to  be  committed  in 
our  name  and  face  the  ugly  realities  with 
which  we  are  confronted  for  what  they  are. 

The  hour  Is  later  than  we  think.  Even 
this  constructive  change  In  the  policy  to- 
w.-rd  Jaoaii  has  occurred  only  after  the 
Chief  of  the  Planning  Division  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  one  of  our  greatest  experU 
on  China.  Gen  Albert  Wedemeyer.  admitted 
that  as  a  consequence  of  the  stupid  blun- 
dering of  our  State  Department,  there  Is 
nothing  left  In  Asia  now  to  stpp  the  nvarch 
of  Cooamunist  aggression. 

Since  we  have  been  foUowlng  exactly  the 
seme  kind  of  policies  In  Europe  that  have 
led  to  the  collapse  In  Asia,  only  in  a  far  more 
aggravated  form.  It  Is  perfectly  obvlotaz 
where  we  are  headed. 

The  recent  Paris  Conference  which  pro- 
duced the  proposal  for  an  Austrian  treaty 
has  only  jxKtponed  the  day  of  reckoning. 
Actually,  so  far  as  Austria  Is  concerned,  the 
Western  Powers  were  again  guilty  al  ap- 
peasement of  Russia.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  at  Paris  we  agreed  to  give  Russia  60 
percent  interest  In  Austrian  oil  concessions 
for  30  years,  and  a  permanent  100  percent 
assets  of  the  Danublan  Shipping  Co..  In 
Austria.  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
thus  giving  Stalin  a  stranglehold  on  the 
Austrian  economy,  complete  control  of  the 
strate^c  Danube.  •150,000.000  In  repa- 
ration which  mtist  be  paid  by  a  so-called 
liberated  country  with  no  concession  on  the 
part  of  Stalin  whatever  In  exchange  for  these 
gifts. 

And  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  one 
of  cur  greatest  authorities  on  International 
affairs  had  this  to  say: 

"The  dominating  fact  at  the  Paris  meet- 
ing of  the  foreign  ministers  has  been  the 
tacit  recognition  that  the  Big  Pour  are  no 
longer  able  to  make  a  German  settlement. 
The  control  of  the  German  problem  has 
slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters and  their  four  governments. 

•The  Germans  have  been  denied  even  the 
hope  of  a  settlement  within  which,  they 
could  live  decently  and  with  self-respect, 
with  loyalty  to  themselves  and  to  Europe. 
They  have  been  left  with  no  prospect  except 
partition,  occupation,  political  Inferiority, 
and  of  economic  and  social  distress."  (Wal- 
ter LlQpmann.  Washington  Poe^,  Jtue  21, 
1949.) 

How  can  there  be  the  slightest  question 
In  the  minds  of  this  administration,  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  or  of  the  American 
people  that  this  Is  a  one-way  road  to  catas- 
trophe, and  that  the  time  has  come  for  an 


awakening  of  public  opinion,  for  a  reorienta- 
tion of  the  American  mind,  and  for  a  com- 
plete about-face  In  America's  dealings  with 
the  German-speaking  people?  Across  this 
counuy  today,  there  are  millions  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  sense  this  danger,  who 
are  as  deeply  concerned,  and  who  are  as 
earnestly  determined  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe as  are  those  of  us  who  are  gathered 
here. 

In  my  own  humble  opinion,  of  all  the 
problems  we  confront  as  a  free  people,  there 
is  none  so  urgently  demanding  a  eoIuUon. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  closest  to  this 
problem  know  from  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  pasi  that  this  solution  will  not  be  forth- 
coming until  It  Is  forced  upon  the  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people  at  the  ballot 
box.  Therefore,  we  must  u«e  what  time  re- 
mains to  bring  this  issue  out  Into  the  open, 
to  make  it  the  No.  1  political  issue  in  the 
next  election  and  prove  once  again  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fotmdlng  fathers,  who  devised 
a  system  of  government  which  still  pro- 
vides, through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  In 
the  hands  of  a  free  peojrie,  the  power  to 
right  the  most  grievous  wrongs,  to  amend 
the  gravest  Injustices,  and  to  remove  from 
office  those  who  would  abuse  their  sacred 
trust. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  so  much  at  stake 
In  this  single  issue,  with  not  only  the  future 
of  the  German -speaking  people  at  stake,  with 
not  only  the  future  of  Western  civilization 
Itself  Involved,  but  with  the  future  of  our 
own  way  of  life  hanging  in  the  balance,  we 
shall  finally  succeed  In  awakening  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
and  united  together  In  this  common  cause 
will  be  able  to  force  a  change  In  our  rela- 
tion with  the  German -speaking  people  that 
will  enable  us  together  to  set  otir  feet  back 
on  the  road  to  sanity,  decency,  and  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 


Ow  AmcncaB  Destiny — 1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  S  Ueinslative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Our 
American  Destiny— 1949."  delivered  by 
me  before  the  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
-which  was  held  in  Constitution  Hall  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  April  18  of  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  good  friends  ol  the  plat- 
form and  of  the  audience.  Americans  all, 
Walter  Cassel  just  now  said  he  was  going 
to  begin  his  singing  with  a  bit  of  old  English, 
and  I  think  I  shall  start  my  speech  by^  giv- 
ing you  a  bit  of  Churchills  English,  becauce 
I  read  recently  of  an  exchange  aUeged  to  hare 
taken  place  between  Winston  ChurchUl  and 
his  great  contemporary.  In  ability  to  use  the 
Kings  English  effectively,  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  written  a  play, 
and  In  his  desire  to  Increase  the  bcx-ofllce 
harvest,  he  decided  to  write  a  letter  to 
ChtirchlU  through  the  newipapers  Inviting 
Churchill  to  attend  it,  because  like  most  of 
thoee  most  articulately  opposed  to  the  pri- 
vate-enterprise system,  Shaw  opposes  it  only 
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•■  It  applies  to  others  but  endorses  tt  for  blm- 
j  «tf.  so  he  vsnted  to  have  s  big  sudience  to 
tBcnaae  Me  proflt  on  tbe  plaj.  In  order  to 
■■C  a  Ms  bos  oAce  take  he  wrote  •oniethUig 
like  tills 

"Dum  Wi:<ston:  We  are  having  down  In 
London  the  premier  showing  of  my  new  play. 
It  is  a  good  play  and  will  be  good  for  you  and 
so  I  am  enc'.aalng  a  complimentary  ticker 
for  '  '       .e  for  a  friend.  If  you  have 

one  : 

"GKoact  BaxMAao  Shaw." 
Mow.    Mr.    CluurcbUi    is    something    of    a 
Boaster  o:  tbe  fine  art  of  repartee  himself 
he  had  an  idea  of  what  the  self-pro- 
aocUlUt.  ShAw.  had  In  mind — ex- 
act!-. \3»  was  going  to  get  some  free 
pub  r  his  play — but  Churchill  Is  not 
one  to  :e:  his  reputation  down,  so  he  wrote 
In   response   to   the   newspapers   something 
like  t^ils 

"Oz AS,  OiOBCC :  I  have  received  the  Invita- 
tion t  attend  the  opening  of  your  play  down 
In  L  com*  iMZt  Monday  night.    It  was 

mlgi  e  of  you  to  Invite  me  and  I  am 

sorry  I  cannot  attend  but  due  to  an  earlier 
coauni:ment  (that  Is  an  old  parliamentary 
gag — 'earlier  contmitment'),  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  sttend.  but  I  am  retaining  the  tick- 
ets because  I  si^all  be  happy  to  attend  the 
second   per:'ormance — if   there   is   one. 

X  -WursTOM  CHtracHiti-"' 

I  wish  to  proceed  from  there  to  say  that 
I  am  happy  that  America  has  received  s 
sseond  dasaee  after  a  Second  World  War 
to  do  tbas«  things  which  we  thoroughly. 
coaapletely.  and  totally  failed  to  do  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  I.  We  have  been 
given  a  second  chance  to  make  our  demo. 
cratic  dreams  come  true  and  I  doubt  very 
BHKh  whether  after  a  third  world  war  any 
of  vm  scrtoosly  believe  that  ws> would  find 
ourselves  again  unscathed  from  atomic 
bombs,  scd  our  houMs  not  destroyed  and 
that  we  would  find  them  as  they  are  when 
ws  confront  this  second  opportunity. 

This  sscond  perfurmance  of  history,  this 
sseond  great  chance  to  grapple  with  Amer- 
ican des'ir.y  and  expanding  eondttlons  is 
now  oUrs 

I  think  it  ts  highly  appropriate  that  this 
great  ronventlon  of  American  patriotic 
wonen  la  betng  beld  here  in  this  historic  hall 
of  what  h^  bscoMS  rirtually  the  Capital  City 
of  the  world  on  a  day  which  is  recognized 
aaoong  the  Chrutuns  of  the  globe  every- 
where as  Easter  Monday,  because  It  seems 
to  me  we  hsve  much  in  comnton.  today,  with 
thst  first  Baster  Monday  of  mors  than  nine* 
teen  centuries  ago  when  a  tiny  population 
living  en  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medlter- 
rsnean  Sett  gathered  together  on  thst  first 
Caster  MoMlay  and  e  nfronted  a  world  tn 
•perts  like  that  which  we  confront 
OS  tlM  tanks  of   the  Potomac  River 


confronted  a  world 
flUsd  With  'trm  (tutd  pomtt  and  mlfbt. 

fM  OMT  lived  in  an  era  of  hope  tacause  it 
wm  rtiortly  after  tiw  rseurrectton  and  they 
were  inspired  toy  a  great  catiae  which  was 
well  worth  projecting.  I  think  that  these 
factors  are  sit  prssent  at  this  tlins  and  tn 
our  lives  tori  there  sre  evil  foress  here  end 
mam  apparent  We  also,  however,  have  a 
catMe  weL  worth  proclaiming. 

Tour  praaMent  general  in  bar  remarks  al* 
mo«t  tn^MMed  thst  she  h.ul  slipped  Into 
room  4M./#mate  CMBce  Building,  and  had 
baen  rea<tm  my  mail  because  we  agree  so 
fully  on  •verything  that  she  had  to  say. 

We  reed  to  fsce  thsss  evil  forces,  many 
of  whlcii  cculd  be  dsactibiJ  as  a  threat  of 
war — (>:-.:j  the  dangers  of  intlltrattou— and 
the  most  dangerous  of  which  is  communism 
And  yet  we  hsve  great  hopes  because  we 
are  freshly  victorious  in  our  last  war  so 
we  have  earned  this  second  chance  for  peace 
and  pr(jgreas. 

We.  t*-!0.  have  a  most  important  caune  to 
project,  that  code  called  the  American  for- 


mula—that way  of  life  with  which  Christi- 
anity can  work  its  inspiring  guidance  with 
better  opportunities  for  success  tbau  with 
any  other  may  of  life  in  hist<»7. 

I  say  that  it  ts  perhaps  prophetic  and  sig- 
nificant that  this  meeting  is  held  on  Easter 
Monday — becatise  of  the  significance  of  that 
di>y  and  this  thing  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  protect,  to  proclaim,  and  to  project — this 
cause  of  ours  which  requires  active  supp«>rt 
Just  as  Ciu'lstlanUy  did  19  centuries  ago. 
This  means  simply  that  we  must  now  aa 
never  before  defend  and  protect  the  basic 
freedoms  involved  In  the  maintenance  and 
exercise  of  our  free  competitive  political  and 
economic  system  against  this  threat  of  com- 
munism and  every  other  kind  of  collec- 
tivism aimed  duectly  at  the  basic  tenets  of 
otir  eternal  freedoms.  These  Communist 
challengers  of_  ours  know  that  if  they  can 
control  our  political  indej)endeuce  and  de- 
stroy otir  free  comjJetltive  enterprise  system 
In  the  United  States  they  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous step  toward  their  goal  of  world 
domination  tn  'this  momentous  period  of 
history.  y 

Our  cause.  like  that  glorious  first  great 
cauM  of  1.900  years  ago.  needs  disciples  to 
carry  tt  forward  and  promote  it  and  to'  pro- 
claim it  proudly  and  without  apology  in 
every  community  of  4his  lan4- 

What  better  wav.  may  I  ask  than  for  the 
DAR  to  be  the  group  of  disciples  of  this 
creed?  You  whoee  ancestors  came  to  our 
ahores  to  procure  and  secure  the  great  life 
and  sound  economics  and  the  political  free- 
dom and  peace -pteaerving  policies  that  we 
like  to  consider  to  be  a  birthright  of  all 
Americans — thone  cardinal  rights  which  we 
undertake  to  preserve  both  at  home  and 
abroad.      ^ 

I  realize  that  it  Is  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  to  speak  historically  before  a  con- 
vention of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  becatise.  you  more  than  most  of 
o\ir  cltixens  are  students  of  history  and  know 
how  our  activities  are  guided  by  tiie  lights 
of  history.  Let  me  pUt  thu  picture  before 
us  tonight  as  clearly  as  possible  and  let 
roe  try  to  get  down  to  the  taproots  of  the 
dangers  we  confront — let  me  recount  a  little 
history,  therefore,  even  at  the  rUk  of  over-' 
simplification,  pointing  to  thrs<  great  historic 
eras  in  order  to  analyse  the  economic  and 
political  progress  of  mankind.  * 

tfisToar's  msT  gssat  cka 
Tbe  first  era  began  of  course  down  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  River  in  Egypt,  some  thirty 
centtirles  ago.  nobody  knows  exactly  how 
mtjch  more  than  that,  when  the  birth  of 
civilization  started  with  the  periodic  over- 
flow of  the  W4teis  of  the  Nile.  That  era 
ended  in  England  tn  1315  A.  D.  So  for  more 
than  3  0C0  years,  perhaps  mors  than  5XKN) 
melancholy  years,  man  made  less  progress 
In  more  time  tn  the  direction  of  becoming 
tbe  maater  uf  hu  own  soul  and  captain  of 
hla  own  fsith  thsn  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  «or!d. 

Tbis  food  life  that  we  like  to  think  of  as 
part  of  the  American  system  today  was  uii- 
beard  of  back  prior  to  1315  and  if  the  aver* 
age  man  tlinmlH  of  U.  ta  th— ght  about  it 
as  sometMm  ooBiiivM  ekettwt»ety  fur  the 
rulers  of  tiM  oottiKry  or  the  military  Man  of 
power  Sound  eeonomlcs  were  alsM  unknown 
to  him  and  the  only  eeonomlcs  he  knew  was 

that  to  the  strong  belonged  the  '- r  the 

toll  of  the  weak.    Tbe  men  of  <  e  In 

professions  and  commerce  actual.,  u.td  no 
political  freedoms  for  well  over  tturi>  cen- 
turies Man  had  the  choice  either  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  men  in  the  capital  cfties  of 
the  land  or  to  cringe  before  their  mandates 
of  intolerance  tn  order  to  preserve  life  itself 
As  for  peace-preserving  practices  and  pro- 
grams -those  were  the  dsys  when  wars  were 
launched  by  kin^js  and  fought  by  common 
men  in  that  long  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tor  v. 


HISTOaV'S    SXC02iO    ISA 

There  was  but  little  progress  toward 
American  concepta  as  we  enjoy  them  tonight 
imtll  1315  when  some  Engluhmen  took  old 
King  John  down  from  his  ivory  towers  to 
a  meadow  in  Runnymede  and  compelled  him 
to  sign  the  Magna  Carta  and  put  pen  to 
paper  to  indicate  in  writing  that  there  were 
functions  and  rights  that  mankind  had  thi^t 
even  a  sovereign  could  not  take  away.  This 
opened  the  second  era  of  history  starting 
that  day  in  1315  A.  D. 

SUrting  there  and  then,  man  had  for  the 
first  time  the  thrilling  experience  of  a  sov- 
ereign being  compelled  to  agree  in  writing 
to  the  fact  that  his  subjects  had  certain 
rlghu  he  himself  could  not  quite  take  away. 
For  more  than  seven  centuries,  for  more 
than  700  years,  this  second  great  era  of  his- 
tory unfolded  and  in  that  comparatively 
short  period  of  700  years  man  made  more 
progress  than  he  had  made  tn  the  entire 
preceding  30  centuries. 

Document  followed  document,  invention 
followed  invention,  creed  grew  upon  creed, 
and  man  grew  to  the  respected  and  respect- 
able place  he  has  today.  Man  grew  to  have  a 
human  dignity  that  state  and  government 
recognized  and  considered  as  they  built  this 
8y.->tem  of  economic  and  political  freedom. 
Then  came  the  petition  of  rights  In  1828  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights  of  Britain  in  1689  and  a 
document  about  which  you  DAR  members 
know  considerable,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  1776.  Then  a  few  years  after- 
ward In  1789  came  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  In- 
cluded. I  am  happy  to  say.  at  the  session  of 
the  First  Congress'  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  from  that  early  date  up  until  now 
Congress  has  always  played  s-  much  more  im- 
portant part  In  Government  than  many  are 
willing  to  recognize.  We  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  point  with  pride  to 
tlie  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  coikgresslonal  contri- 
bution to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

THX  ctmarirr  tas  or  hmtoxv 
Thus  freedom  developed  until  we  get  doim 
to  this  third  era  of  history.  It  cannot  be 
marked  by  any  definite  date  or  legation  iaa 
we  did  with  the  first  period  at  the  dawn  of 
civilization  tn  Egypt,  and  you  can  prove  that, 
or  the  second  great  era  of  history  in  economic 
and  political  development,  which  started 
with  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  In  Eng- 
land. It  Is  a  little  more  dlfllcult  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  third  period  but  of  this  we  can  be 
sure.  It  began  In  the  early  1030  s.  Men  had 
begun  to  have  everywhere  rights  and  opp^- 
tunlMes  to  work  out  their  own  economic 
problems  nuch  as  were  unheard  nf  before  we 
saw  these  rights  being  challenged  again  early 
tn  the  1930'B. 

Here  and  there  men  started  thinking  shout 
new  powers  for  the  state  until  a  (elluw  called 
Marx  wrote  tbe  Communist  manlfaafo.  So 
we  ended  tbe  seeond  phase  of  blaeory  and 
there  grew  out  of  Germany  another  l«m  and 
a  new  creed  celled  state  soclulism  or  com- 
munlsm  Men  studied  It  and  stumbled  oy>*r 
It  and  didn't  recignlae  esadtly  what  It  was 
and  It  flttAlly  came  to  be  defined  as  a  godless, 
rstional  wondiriit  with  ambit iims  es* 
far  beyond  the  bnutularles  of  the 
one  CO  '  Germany.    It  became  known 

and  pr.1 ^d  under  the  various  names  of 

eonununlsm,  nazism,  fascism,  state  social- 
ism, or  military  dtctatorahlp.  depending  upon 
the  country  In  which  it  operated. 

As  we  come  to  this  third  era  of  polltlrat 
and  economic  history.  I  think  that  all  .stu- 
dents of  history  will  recognize  that  this  thifd 
era  began  some  place  1 1  the  thirties,  a  little 
earlier  in  some  countries,  a  little  later  In 
other  countries  It  is  dlfilcult  to  fix  the  time 
and  date  and  place  but  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  fix  a  date  <i>  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  1  would  fix  thut  melancholy  date 
In  19i3.  November  17:  the  date  the  United. 
States  ga\e  lu  offlcial  recognition  and  there- 
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fore  Its  sanction  to  the  Commimi?t  Govern- 
ment tn  Russia.  If  w^  must  find  a  starting 
place  It  seems  that  there  was  a  significant 
change  of  events  flowing  from  that  recogni- 
tion which  tend  to  Jtistify  those  studying 
economic  and  political  history  In  putting 
their  attention  on  that  November  17  date  In 
1933. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1930.  moreover, 
around  the  world,  in  every  country  and  on 
every  continent — and  we  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule — man  has  seen  his  areas  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  economic  independence 
slowly  but  steadily  shrinking  all  over  the 
place,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  either 
marching  down  the  trail  into  the  valley  that 
we  thought  we  left  or  off  on  a  new  road  the 
definition  and  designation  of  which  Is  ob- 
scure to  us  all.  We  are  not  sure  which. 
But  each  of  us  knows  dimly  In  his  own  heart, 
we  are  n.arching  today  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

I  think  students  of  the  world  today  cannot 
well  deny  that  a  change-  is  taking  place  all 
over  the  glot)e  In  this  business 'of  good  living. 
We  find  now  in  our  country  strange  people 
have  moved  into  our  neighl>orhood;  we  are 
not  quite  happy  about  some  of  the  folks  that 
have  crept  into  high  places  in  Government; 
we  are  cautious  about  many  an  organization 
becaose  while  tt  sounds  like  a  patriotic  one 
but  w«K^e  not  sure  but  what  tt  is  actually 
controll^' by  Communists. 

Good  living  has  attained  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial semblance  so  ttut  It  disturbs  those  of 
us  wno  think  seriously,  but  in  some  of  the 
areas  of  the  world  good  living  ceased  alto- 
gether sometime  in<  the  early  part  of  the 
1930*6  insofar  as  the  light  of  the  individual 
to  enjoy  the  good  life  under  the  great  lighu 
of  freedom  and  soiud  economics  is  con-, 
cerned.  ' 

Sound  economics  is  being  challenged  in 
every  country  of  the  world  including  ours 
where  by  strict  adherence  to  sound  economics 
no  became  the  vinchallenged  and  unchal- 
lengeable envy  of  the  world.  Still  many  in 
our  Und  attack  the  creed  by  which  we  grew 
great  and  uruchallengeable.  Abroad  in  other 
countries  tn  other  ways  since  the  k>eginning 
of  the  1930's  sound,  economics  have  almost 
become  a  thing  ^  the  past.  Collectivism  has 
taken  over  with  the  silly  Idea  that  you  can 
create  a  sound  economic  sitiutlon  by  ap- 
pointing to  an  eoonomtr  job  a  mlllUry  fol- 
lower or  a  precinct  political  leader.  It  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  world  In  an 
attempt  that  failed  In  Italy.  We  ssw  tt 
miuhroom  up  and  ooUapss  In  Germany.  We 
aaw  tt  bring  (allure  and  dismay  in  the  atomic 
Mist  that  destroyed  Ja{»in.  We  sse  it  now 
denying  happiness  and  food  and  clothing 
to  the  conquered  people  in  the  captive  coun- 
tries of  communism.  We  see  otir  Bngll«b 
cotistns  trying  an  experiment  tn  socUlism 
which  they  can  flnarKs  only  because  of  the 
gorxl-natured  getteroslty  of  America  and  the 
Brituh  Bpparently  fell  to  see  that  socialUm 
Is  simply  sn  empty  wsy  sutioo  on  tbe  road 
to  communism. 

We  in  America  tonlglU  sund  parpUsed 
about  production  proMenM.  some  of  us  al- 
most unwilling  to  admit  that  ths  areas  of 
froapoompetlttve  economic  and  political  life 
In  our  modern  world  have  shrunk  so  small 
tbat  you  can  count  on  yotir  two  ears  the 
eouo tries  of  ths  world  wbere  paople  can  still 
eDter  into  partnersblp  to  buUd  a  railroad  lu 
the  fashion  that  raSway  eonatruction  helped 
develop  this  country.  Tou  can  count  on  ths 
fingers  of  your  hands  the  countries  of  the 
world  today  where  people  tn  private  enter- 
prise are  permitted  to  establish  a  radio  sta- 
tion to  broadcaat  programs  in  the  great 
field  of  communication  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  America  strong  and  friendly 
and  neighborly. 

No  one  can  deny  successfully.  I  am  sure, 
that  In  turning  backward  the  wheel  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  experience  all  over  the 
world  since  the  early  thirties  there  Is  good 
and  BUfflclent  reason  for  It.  because  there  is^ 


abroad  a  vlgoroxisly  undertaken  campaign  of  l 
propaganda  ably   led   and   well-financed   by  J 
skilled  propagandists  who  since  1917  In  Rus-  I 
sla  have  hewed  steadily  to  the  line  that  if  they  \ 
create    enough    confusion    they    event\iaUy  \ 
would  be  able  to  dominate  the  world  with   I 
the  Communist  creed.  — ~J 

Many  do  not  recognize  these  flank  attacks, 
but  we  would  all  recognize  them  if  they  came 
down  the  aisle  tonight  under  the  hammer 
and   sickle  singing  the  Red  Internationale. 
It  is  the  fi^Mk  attack  with  its  Insidious  pol-„ 
son  from  the  side.  In  a  sly  manner,  thdt  be-    / 
gins  to  devitalize  the  strength  of  the  wcrld  I 
because  the  Communists  have  such  a  group  / 
that  they  expect  to  conquer  from  within.,,,^ 

Unless  they  do  one  of  two  things  they  can*"^ 
not  conquer  this  country :  Somehow  or  other     J 
they  must  destroy  the  political  independence     I 
of  America,  which  means  that  they  must  de-     I 
stroy  the  basic  functions  of  the  blparty  sys-    | 
tern,  and  U  they  cannot  do  that  they  must     j 
in  some  way  or  other  collect  enough  power  In    j 
economics  and  politics  In  Washington  to  per-     ; 
mlt  them  to  usurp,  with  or  without  means 
of  force  and  violence,  the  uctivitlea  centered 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington.    One  method 
or  the  other  Is  the  way  communism  must 
attack    us    becsvse    they    must    destroy    the 
political  freedom  of  our  land  or  they  must 
bring    Into    Washington    sufficient    political 
and  economic  controls  so  that  once  placed  ill 
their  hands  they  can  dominate  the  whole  If 
they  are  to  successfully  conquer  the  48  States 
and  an   unknown   number  of  cities   in   our 
3.000  counties  and  all  the  different  private 
institutions  of  economic  enterprise  in  Amer- 
ica, because  men  will  fight  for  those  things 
and  for  the   protection   of   their  homes   or 
farms  or  railroads  or  steel  companies  or  alt 
lines.    Men  will  spring  to  the  defense  of  that 
American  creed  that  has  made  the  United 
States  so  great  and  kept  us  so  strong  for  so 
long,   provided   they   are   still   enjoying   the 
blessings  of  our  way  of  life  when  tbe  chal- 
lenge comes  home  to  them. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  that  I  have 
painted,  but  it  is  an  accurate  one  down 
through  the  long,  sad  political  and  economic 
history  of  the  world,  and  I  tnist  I  have  not 
talked  too  much  from  the  heart  to  ruffle  your 
pleasant  and  important  convention.  I  have 
done  so  only  because  I  have  a  profound  re- 
spect both  (or  the  courage  and  tbe  energy 
of  the  DAR.  I  want  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  therefore,  not  speaking  about  the 
past  or  about  otir  present  precartoiu  position, 
but  about  what  members  of  tbe  DAR  aiul 
folks  like  you,  working  with  many  others,  can 
do,  aiid  do  now,  to  turn  back  the  evil  trend 
which  has  carried  us  so  far  into  the  whirlpool 
of  eternal  disaster. 
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COMMtJMISM? 

There  are  a  great  many  things  we  can  do 
botb  at  boms  and  abroad.  We  bate  dona 
ionM  tblngs  about  tbls  challenge  of  eom- 
munlam  abroad.  We  have  a  program  called] 
the  Marshall  pUn  or  EGA  itbey  cbangej 
tbs  name  so  often  It  Is  dlAcult  to  keep  ud 
or  It ) .  I  Jtist  happened  to  be  on  tl-^  Houar 
CXMXunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  House 
of  Beprssenutlves  when  BCA  was  Anit 
presented.  I  sat  In  on  tbe  committee  meet' 
Ings,  I  heard  all  of  tbe  testimony  and  I  spent 
several  weeks  in  Surope  nudying  the  situa- 
tion, when  the  ECA  was  launched.  I 
conferred  with  many  ofllclals  tn  varlotis 
countries  Including  those  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  as  well  an  those  of  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  cotnRries. 

WHAT    IS    OtTS    AMESICAN    FOUICN    POUCT? 

I  sat  In  on  the  conferences  lietween  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
wrote  the  final  language  of  the  ECA  plan 
and  I  thought  I  kne'w  'vhat  the  program  was. 
Tou  could  write  in  a  single  sentence  what 
thst  plan  nieant  when  t  passed  the  Con- 
gress.   It  was:  "To  the  extent  of  our  aMlity, 


the  United  States  is  resolvwl  to  give  asslst- 
ence  to  countries  anywhere  In  the  world 
which  are  wUUng  and  able  to  resist  further 
Communist  aggression  and  which  will  join 
with  each  other  and  with  us  In  this  common 
objective." 

That  Is  All  there  war  to  It.  There  war 
nothing  In  all  the  testimony  which  should 
lead  us  to  believe  there  was  to  be  anything 
beyond  or  b«low  tha>,.  So  I  became  an  early 
supporter  of  that  proposition.  In  Congress 
I  did  my  best  to  get  as  large  a  vote  as  pomi- 
ble.  I  supported  this  policy  in  speeches  In 
n-Jin.  areas  of  America.  I  voted  lor  lu  ex- 
tension again  about  a  week  ago. 

I  would  t>e  less  than  honest,  however.  If  I 
did  not  say  that  I  voted  for  it  with  much 
less  enthusiasm  l^t  week  than  I  voted  for 
It  a  year  ago,  and  I  think  I  owe  it  to  you  to 
tell  you  why  I  had  less  enthusiasm  for  tt 
this  time — because  some  place  in  the  process 
of  Its  unfolding  during  all  these  months  the 
administration  has  stricken  out  of  tbe  ECA 
policy  these  words:  "Countries  anywhere 
1  in  tbe  world."  They  were  not  deleted  by 
any  suggestion,  I  am  h^ppy  to  say.  of  Con- 
gress. .China  and  Asia  ceased  to  be  part  of 
the  program  of  the  fight  against  communism 
on  a  world-wide  basis.  The  program  for  con- 
taining communism  by  giving  aid  to  coun-  • 
tries  anywhere  willing  to  -esist  the  evils  of 
communism  cannot  do  the  job  with  half  of 
the  fence  blown  dovm — that  part  of  the 
fence  to  keep  the  Reds  out  of  Asia.  Con- 
gress knows  this  1jut  apparently  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  have  not 
learned  that  'esson. 

Some  of  \iE  in  Congress  failed  to  see  the 
reason  for  this  change  In  the  £CA  policy,  so 
we  went  directly  to  the  Department  of  State 
(and  I  say  this  as  a  friend  of  the  Department 
of  SUte)  and  '  learned  tbat  there  is  no 
-^policy  toward  China — luiless  you  get  it  from 
Dean  /xheson.  who  said,  "Our  program  is  to 
let  the  dust  seStle  for  a  while."  I  tell  you. 
tonight,  I  think  that  dust  is  going  to  settle  In 
the  eyes  of  the  State  Department,  and  when 
it  does  It  Is  going  to  be  red  dust  out  of  Mos- 
cow, RussU.  I  give  tt  to  you  and  I  think 
It  U  an  eternal  verity — the  world  Is  like  an 
egg:  It  cannot  be  half  good  and  half  bad 
at  the  same  time  and  you  can't  stop  the  tide 
of  oommtmlsm  from  overfiowing  its  bound- 
aries by  building  a  dike  In  Europe,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  you  build  It.  whUe  leaving  the 
red  waters  to  riisb  tinchecked  through  the 
flood  fHalns  of  Asia,  and  every  American  wltb 
good  sense  knows  It.  ->, 

We  need  now  and  we  need  It  clearly  and 
coiu-ageously  ststed,  a  world-wide  foreign 
policy  and  I  am  stire  that  Americans  every- 
where will  support  a  workable  concept  of 
■CA  wblle  It  makes  sense.  I  voted  for  It 
now  baoauii  tt  is  better  than  nothing,  tout 
It  iiannnf  work  without  recognizing  the  fact 
that  we  mtist  not  let  oecr  balf  tbe  world 
fall  Into  tbe  dutches  of  oonMbtwtam  by 
writing  China  off  as  a  lost  cause  and  espoat 
to  defeat  rtrr^M"*""  in  Europe  wltb  8t;000^ 
000.000  a  yoor  Md  an  Atlantic  pact  joining 
us  in  alllanoa  witb  lees  tban  one-sUtb  ct 
ths  potential  power  rt  tbe  world. 

I  bave  said  this  tn  Congrsss,  I  hsvs  said 
this  orar  tbe  radio  and  from  the  public  plat- 
form, I  have  written  this  In  letters,  and  I 
shall  conUnue  to  discuss  thU  mstter  In 
putolie  until  something  effective  Is  done 
which  shows  some  chance  for  success  tn 
shsplng  s  consistent,  effective  world-wide, 
American  foreign  policy. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  tblngs  I  want 
to  mention  which  can  be  done  by  the  folks 
I  sm  hsvlng  the  happy  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing here  tonight.  There  are  many 
things  that  I  wish  to  discuss  In  my  last  6  or 
10  minutes  tonight  which  can  be  done  by 
members  of  the  DAR.  I  learned  from  my 
job  on  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  of  your  support  of  the  fight 
against  communism,  the  support  we  always 
had.  We  appreciated  It  and  you  kept  It  up 
when  a  lot  of  the  fair  friends  of  Amertca 
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pulled  down  the  flag.  So  I  want  to  Uaue  a 
cb«ll#nf#  tOBlfht  aod  I  am  sure  you  wiU  mc' 
erpt  th0  ehallvnf*  m  you  have  don«  in  the 
paat 

A  CHAIXSMCt   TO  THE    DAS 

I  %ii.'.  r.j  tugfeat  that  you  on  tb«  home 
troin  m  your  acttvltlM  In  trery  fttld  do  what 
you  can  to  «raa«  Um  menace  of  communUm 
and  to  strike  out  around  the  glolM  against  It. 
You  can  atart  next  Monday  morning.  And 
thU  Is  how : 

In  the  field  of  legislation  we  need  some 
laws  which  ar*  no  more  an  Infringement  on 
the  rights  of  Americans  than  If  the  head  uf 

f  household  refttsed  to  hire  a  k.dnaper 
a  t>aby  sitter.  We  need  a  law  to  keep 
nmunlsts  out  of  Oovernment  jobs,  and 
these  bleeding  hearts  and  soft-headed 
peexido  liberals  that  cry  "infringement  On 
the  rights  of  Americans"  should  realixe  such 
legislation  U  both  neceieary  and  proper.  I 
don't  like  to  bring  In  a  commercial  or  pUi^ 
my  own  bill  but  the  bill  that  can  fix  th:» 
attuatlon  U  the  Mundt-NUon  bill  which  I 
believe  is  Jtist  the  thing  and  which  should 
Mas  this  Congreaa. 

P*~The  saeond  great  area  of  activities  is  in  thr 
'field  of  ctfucation.  ThU  can  have  a  mlghcy 
important  part  in  this  business  of  helpmi; 
people  to  understand  communism,  and  every 
American  citizen  ae  well  as  the  DAR  should 
know  the  true  natture  of  the  Insidious.  ln:er- 
natlona*  fodleaa  communism  that  is  now 
creep;  )ur  way  of  life_\  I  am  prciid  to 

aay  th  •  ilouae  CommlTTW  on  Un-Amer!- 

ean  Activities  (and  I  am  not  now  a  memt)er 
of  thM  committee  so  I  can  view  It  objec- 
tively)' la  doing  a  great  Job  In  suppl>ui)i 
booklets  and  Infonaatlon  In  order  to  k«tp 
Amaricans  aware  of  the  truth  about  con* 
■tintw  and  what  is  happening  in  the  fight 
•gataMt  eommuatsm. 

For  you  who  would  like  another  chal- 
lenge—I  would  like  to  see  on  every  home 
front  In  every  eosnmimlty  lbro\^[hout  the 

•Otmtry    an    %jn^l\r»nmnt»rjyr\m»    CommlttM. 

or  anwUilm  iif  a  iliiiITai  iiiifn  which  wo«M 
be  aataMMMd  as  part  of  every  organization 
An  AoMTlcan  enterprise  committee  as  part 
of  every  DAR,  as  part  oi  every  commercial 
and  luncheon  club,  an  American  enterprise 
committee  as  part  of  every  labor  union  and 
farm  organmtlon.  and  Rotary,  and  Kiwanls. 
and  wotnen'a  organlzatlona.  and  veterans 
organisatAooa — an  American  enterprise  com- 
aalttee  wboee  sole  job  it  is  to  do  this: 

'o  bring  to  the  people  of  their  community. 

h  young  and  old.  the  eternal  verities  and 
virtues  of  the  system  of  free  competing  t* 
political  and  eeonocntc  life  that  have  made 
America  the  sucw  that  It  is. 

It  U  a  mystery  to  me  that  so  many  well- 
intentioned  people  with  bad  memories  keep 
advocating  solutions  of  problems  which  have 
failed  every  place  they  have  been  tried  in 
other  eras  and  areas  Let  me  get  more 
m  tbla  matter  of  American  enterprise 
very  organisation  ahould  have 
as  their  repreaentatlvcs  on  thaat  eoaaaaltteM 
the  best  citizens  of  the  organliBtlaii.  the 
moat  able,  the  most  active,  and  the  most 
higbly  respected. 

roi7a  pgfiwiTt  joaa'To  do 

The  first  course  of  action  for  these  Ameri- 
can enterpriae  committees  should  be  this: 

rl.  To  see  that  In  ever>-  school  and  culleve 
of  the  land  there  is  at  least  one  course  spe  .:'' 
I  cally  named  and  speclfWally  taught  .<  .  i 
proudly  instructed  which  would  honestly  bt- 
called  a  course  in  What's  Right  Witii 
America. 

AH  over  the  United  States  In  the  schools 
the  youugstera  hear  su  many  critlciams  a:x>ut 
the  thlu^  that  are  wrung  with  America,  we 
need  some  way  to  teach  them  also  what  is 
right  about  Aawrlca.  We  hear  ao  many 
teachers  that  lack  Mitbualaam  when  speak- 
ing o!  things  American  that  we  need  to  eu- 
gender  soim  eoafldeaee  In  the  youth  of  today 
In  our  Aaerlcaa  aaaacpu.  I  would  like  :c 
•ee  In  crery  echool  of  the  land  a  course  ape- 
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clflcally  daalgiMd  to  make  sure  that  every 
attident  folag  to  school  in  America  will  know 
and  respect  and  understand  the  things  liwt 
are  right  with  America. 

When  you  return  to  your  homes,  and  If  you 
make  a  serious  study  of  the  curriculum  of 
ydxir  local  high  school  and  college  you  are 
going  to  be  disappointed  because  there  Is  no 
such  course  being  taught  In  over  60  peicent 
of  the  tax -supported  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica. What  a  challenge  for  the  DAR  to  fol- 
low the  splendid  advice  of  your  president 
general  In  her  address  here  tonight  In  edu- 
cating the  people  about  the  good  facta  and 
the  good  features  of  America.  I  know  you 
will  accept  this  challenge,  and  I  know  the 
principals  of  your  high  schools  and  your 
college  presidents  can  devise  some  sort  of  a 
course,  if  In  your  approach  the  people  in  your 
community,  organized  as  American-enter- 
prise committees,  will  s^.  "Look  here.  Mr 
Educator,  all  we  want  Is  one  course  In  the  4 
years  thar-fvefv  youngster  attends  your  in- 
sTTtntton  la  which  nobody  criticizes  anything 
a^tlt  America  but  teaches  only  those  things 
which  are  good  and  iound  and  right  about 
the  greatest  governmental  creed  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Let  them  cr*'*^'^^  ^mfri^-a  [jy 
other  elaaeee:  we  are  not  objecting  to  that 
^it  let  fhere  be  one  course.  Mr.  Educator 
jTist  one,  where  the  requirement  ts  to  teart". 
and  sen  the  good  purposes  and  good  fearuTM 
of  America  ' 

3  Let  me  speak  now  of  a  second  way  tn 
which  yuur  local  DAR  and  your  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  all  other  organizations 
in  your  community  can  educate  the  people 
in  the  things  that  make  America  great. 
How  thrilling  it  would  t>e  if  these  American 
enterprise  committees  would  see  to  it  that 
1  week  In  every  52  would  l>e  set  aalde  an'l 
called  Know  Your  America  Week.  One  week 
•  of  education  In  every  community  to  tench 
!the  advantages  and  gloriotu  creed  of  Amer- 
icanism to  every  person  In  the  community 
One  week  to  proudly  proclaim  this  creed 
which  is  ours.  Let  It  start  with  sermons  In 
the  churches  'about  what's  right  with 
America. 

It  would  be  a  precious  thing  to  devote  one 
whole  sermon  In  ^'ery  church  In  Amenc.i 
without  a  single  Criticism  at>out  anything 
American.  Well  might  the  churches  take 
the  lead  In  this  crusade  against  communism 
as  they  have  ?iialnst  other  wickedness  In  the 
world.  The  church  has  never  had  a  more 
vigorous  challenge  than  the  fight  against  ' 
communism  On  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and 
Saturday  let  there  be  progranu  and  pageants 
and  essay  and  oratorical  contests  and  radio 
broadcasts  and  e.xhlblts  In  the  schools — a 
community- wide  effort  to  make  people  under- 
stand why  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  p<:illtlcal  system  is  good  for  the  people. 
Let  this  week  t>e  set  aside  to  tell  everyone 
why  It  Is  good,  this  American  formula,  where 
the  people  can  tell  thoae  running  for  office 
and  these  In  office  to  provide  good  govern- 
ment or  get  out. 

3.    The    third    thing    I    would    like    to   see 
these    American    enterpriae    committees    un- 
dertake in  every  community  of  this  Republic 
would  t>e  to  help   project  the  dividends  of  -i 
our  American   system   increaaingly   to   mure  I 
and  more  citizens  of  the  community^    By  pro-  I 
vldlng  better  economic  opportunities,  better  ! 
homes,     better     recreational     areas.     t>etter  ' 
health  conditions,  et  cetera,  these  American  I 
enterpriae  cochmittees  will  be  making  free-  ' 
dom  work  at  the  graas-roota  level     The  more^ 
we  can  utilize  local  InlAtlve  and  resources 
to  provide  better  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions for  the  leas -privileged  in  America,  the 
mo.'e  firmly  we  build  the  type  of  citizenship 
required  tu  detent  the  false  doctrines  of  state 
aciclaHwn    and     communlam       By     making 
AaaerkM  work  better  for  more  people  we  tend 
to  make  America  more  secure  for  everybody. 
The   better   we  do   this   at   the   local    levels 
the  less  opportunity  there  is  for  the  political 
to  iualtt  on  the   building  of   big 


government  to  do  this  by  the  mandate  of  the 
all-powerful  state.  American  enterprise 
committers  can  thus  help  protect  America 
by  projecting  Its  advantages  through  com- 
munity programs  and  with  local  support.  - 

4.  In  the  fourth  place  these  com- 
mittees should  recognize  that  anything  worth 
having  Is  worth  defending.  They  should  de- 
fend every  community  against  the  menace 
of  godless  conspiratorial  communism  in  all 
organizational  activities  at  the  I'X-al  levels. 
They  should  make  sure  that  their  local  itutl- 
tutions,  the  local  government,  the  labor 
unions,  and  educational  groups,  and  other 
groups  believe  in  the  American  enterprise 
system.  They  should  rise  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  see  to  It  that  those  spreading 
the  slow  Insidious  poison  of  communism  be 
exposed  and  identified — If  this  Is  done  we! 
are  not  going  to  have  much  trouble  with/ 
,  oommunlam  ^ 

"^■^  has  l>een  a  pleasure  to  visit  with  you 
and  those  of  us  who  struggle  down  here  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Potomac  River  trust 
that  folks  like  you  will  accept  this  chal- 
lenge to  do  something  positive  and  definite 
at  the  Job  which  the  DAR  has  proudly 
done  for  so  long  and  which  I  am  sure  It  Is 
going  to  continue  to  do.  I  have  confidence 
you  will  work  for  freedom  and  continue  the 
fight  to  expose  communism,  to  recognize  it 
and  to  guard  against  It  We  have  a  long  and 
multiple  purpose  fight  ahead  of  us  to  con- 
quer the  evils  of  communism 

This  Job  is  yours  and  mine.  I  believe  these 
American  enterprise  committee  can  do  the 
Job  I  hope  you  will  organize  them  in  your 
communities  If  we  try  and  fall,  we  shall 
find  solace  from  the  fact  that  we  have  fought 
the  best  fight  that  we  can.  We  have  a  hard 
Job  to  turn  back  this  awful  world-wide  tide 
of  communism — but  we  will  have  at  least 
tried  and  actively  and  loyally  done  our  best. 
But  If  we  fall  to  try  at  all  and  cravenly  accept 
these  Infiltrations  like  cowards  we  will  find 
ourselves  becoming  the  pawns  of  the  state. 

I  think  that  the  DAR  will  measure  up  to 
this  challenge  and  will  radiate  the  inspira- 
tion for  their  communities  to  enlist  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganlTjitlons  In  this  fight. 

If  we  do  this,  freedom  will  prevail  and  our 
American  destiny  will  t>e  both  secure  and 
sublimely  sli^nlflcant. 


Memorandum  From  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  on  Right  of  Broadcasters 
To  Editorialize 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    NOtTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  5  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  LANGER  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ap>pendix  of  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Ameiican  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  dealing  with  the  policy  of 
the -federal  Communication.s  Commis- 
sion w-hh  resard  to  the  editorializing  by 
radio  s6atl^s. 

Theref  being  no  objection,  the  inemo- 
randutnwa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ^is  follows: 

AuciiCAif  Civu  LtaCBTiKs  Union 

•VcM-   York.  S.   Y  .  JUiic  30.  1949 

Dx*B  ScMATOa:  The  recent  decision  of  the 

Federal  Communlcutions  Commission,  giving 

broadcasters  the  right  to  editorialize  on  the 

air.  repreaents  a  serious  threat  to  free  speech. 


W«  taav*  taken  tb«  Utxrty  of  eneloalng  a 
laeniorandum  on  tiUa  subject,  prepared  by 
"^aiDcs  Lawrence  Fly.  fornaer  CluUrman  of  the 
FMeral  Communications  Commission. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JOHM    HaTMBB    Iflygt 

^-  ^Spnairman, 

Rocn  N.  Baijrinlit 

J      Director. 
ArrHtm  Oainicto^TB. 

*  ;  jj'*         Counsel. 

MniORANDUM    ON    THI    FXDiaUL    COMMfNTCa- 
TXONS    COMUISCION    DECISION    ON    EOITOaiAL- 

iziNo  BT  Radio  STatioivs 
poarrioM    owfXtn   amoucan    crvn.   uecrtizs 

'^•-  UNION 

We  urge  all  concerned  with  the  need  to 
preserve  our  democratic  proceeaes  to  Join 
with  us  in  urging  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commlaalon  to  reinstate  the  policy  of 
the  Mayflower  decision  of  1940  reversed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on 
June  2.  1949  The  effect  of  this  reversal  ta 
to  permit  broadcasters  to  edltorlallxe:  they 
become  advocates  -True,  the  Conuniaslon 
majority  tries  to  imbed  this  privilege  In  an 
encompassing  duty  to  be  fair,  but  the  Com- 
mission's reasoning  Is  hinged  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  average  broadcaster  Is  like  unto 
Socrates  in  his  intellectual  virtue.  Theories 
should  be  related  to  facu. 

The  majority  report  is  most  confusing. 
Broadcasting  nuigaKine's  editorial  on  the 
subject  U  entitled  "EUoln  shrdiu."  Confu- 
sion and  unworkatiUlty  are  both  apparent. 
We  strongly  concur  In  the  minority  views  ex-  . 
praaaed  by  Commlsaioners  Uennock  tbat^  (a) 
the  Mayilower  doctrine  should  have  been  re- 
affirmed and  (b)  a  vague  requirement  of 
falmaaa  is  utterly  unenforceable.  Once  the 
tbouaands  of  radio  sutiona  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  partisan  campaigns,  the  entire  pres- 
ent staff  of  the  Commisaion  would  be  but 
a  small  portion  of  what  would  be  required 
to  enforce  a  general  standard  of  falmesa. 
The  reach  so  greatly  exceeding  the  grasp, 
it  follows  that  DO  policy  standard  will  be 
enforced. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  a  broadcaster 
who  holds  a  license  to  serve  the  public's 
Interast — atul  thus  distinguished  from  news- 
paper and  magazine  owners — cannot  t>e  per- 
mitted to  editoriailae.  to  harrangue  the  pub- 
lic with  his  own  private  views  and  thus  to 
turn  the  public's  own  powerful  mechanism 
of  free  speech  into  an  organ  to  serve  the 
broadcaater^prlvate  aims.  We  do  not  assert 
that  the  broadcaster  is  a  second-class  citi- 
zen and  that  his  voice  may  not  be  heard 
on  the  air.  We  are  content  to  have  Mr. 
David  Sarnofl  and  Mr.  WUUam  Paley.  as  per- 
sons and  responsible  citizens,  heard  on  oc- 
casional forums  and  public  disctissions  as 
often  as  are  other  equally  responsible  citi- 
sens.  But  they  ahould  appear  as  private 
citizens.  Just  aa  other  citizens  appear. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  va^e  confusing 
standard  and  Its  utter  unenforceability, 
coupled  with  specific  permlaaion  to  editorial- 
ize, is  to  permit  the  broadcaster  to  monop- 
olize the  public's  free  speech  facility,  and  to 
Invite  subversion  of  that  public  facility  to 
the  promotion  of  private  and  partisan  ends. 
This,  we  submit.  Is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
The  necessary  counterpart  of  such  a  posi- 
tion is  that  many  responsible  voices  discuss- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  public  Issues  will 
be  suppressed.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
Government  itself  would  grant  to  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  valuable  public  license  this  power- 
ful device  to  suppress  and  resuain  freedom 
of  speech. 

To  suggest  that  even  such  fine  men  as 
Mr.  Sarnoff  and  Mr.  Paley  will  continue  to 
tolerate  other  views  on  the  air  is  to  rely 
upon  the  hope  of  beneficent  tyranny. 
Thouf^h  Mr.  Sarncff  and  Mr  Paley  are  iKith 
entirely  fair,  however  tolerant  may  be  the 


rule  by  such  men.  the  dangara  Itirk  In 
change  of  mind  and  ciiange  of  management. 
The  most  Impressive  tyrants  may  well  be  in 
our  smaller  cities  where  there  are  only  one 
or  two  stations,  and  In  cities  where  th^ 
only  radio  sutions  are  owned  by  the  single 
newspaper  Interest  liv^that  area.  In  such 
places,  the  Federal  Commimicatlons  Com- 
misaion can  have  no  semblaxu;e  of  practical 
power  to  require  a  vague  standard  of  fair- 
ness. 

In  short.  In  place  'of  ft.  simple,  workable. 
and  sound  policy  requiring  licensees  to  op- 
erate in  the  public  Interest,  the  Commission 
has  reversed  Itself  and  substituted  a  policy 
of  operation  In  the  private  interest.  In  the 
light  of  the  critical  Issues  before  the  pub- 
lic, the  ever  greater  need  for  general  public 
discussion,  and  the  tremendous  force  of  this 
mechanism  upon  public  opinion,  we  feel  tt 
both  urgent  and  Important  that  the  public 
airways  t>e  kept  open  solely  for  the  t>enefit  of 
the  public.  -. 

nn  racTS 

In  Its  decision  in  /n  re  Mayfiovfr  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  issued  on  May  29,  1940, 
the  Federal  Conununications  CommlAsion 
enunciated  the  following  statement  of  policy 
(8  F   C.  C.  333  at  pp.  339-340) : 

"Under  the  American  system  of  broadcast- 
ing It  is  clear  that  reenonslblUty  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  broadcast  station  must  rest  Ini- 
tially with  the  broadcaster.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  with  the  limiUtlons  In  frequencies 
Inherent  In  the  nature  of  radio,  the  public 
Interest  can  never  be  served  by  a  dedication 
of  any  broadcast  facility  to  the  support  of 
his  own  partisan  ends.  Radio  can  serve  as 
an  Instrument  of  democracy  only  when  de- 
voted to  the  communication  of  Information 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  fairly  and  ot>- 
jectlvely  presented.  A  truly  free  radio  can- 
not be  used  to  advocate  the  causes  of  the 
licensee.  It  carmot  be  used  to  support  the 
candidacies  of  his  friends.  It  cannot  be  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  principles  he  hap- 
pens to  regard  most  favorably.  In  brief,  the 
broadcaster  cannot  be  an  advocate. 

"Freedom  of  speech  on  the  radio  must  tie 
broad  enough  to  provide  full  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  presentation  to  the  public 
of  all  sides  of  public  issues.  Indeed,  aii 
one  licensed  to  operate  in  a  public  domain 
the  licensee  has  assumed  the  obligation  of 
presenting  all  sides  of  Important  public 
questions,  fairly,  objectively,  anJ  without 
bias.  The  public  Interest — not  the  private — 
is  paramount.  These  requirements  are  in- 
herent in  the  conception  of  public  Interest 
set  up  by  the  Communications  Act  as  the 
criterion  of  regulation.  And  while  the  day 
to  day  decisions  applying  '.hese  require- 
ments are  the  licensee's  responsibility,  the 
ultimate  duty  to  review  generally  the  course 
of  conduct  of  the  station  over  a  period  of 
time  and  to  take  appropriate  action  thereon 
is  vested  In  the  Commission." 

This  policy  has  been  generally  known  as 
the  Mayflower  doctrine. 

On  September  5.  1947,  the  Commission  or- 
dered a  hearing  to  consider  the  possible 
modification  or  reversal  of  the  doctrine.  At 
the  hearings,  which  were  held  In  March  and 
April  of  1948.  the  American  Civil  Lit)ertles 
Union  appeared  and  argued  In  support  of 
the  Mayflower  policy.  It  was  there  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  James  Lawrence  Fly. 

On  June  2.  1949.  the  Commission  issued  Its 
report  which,  by  a  4  to  1  vote.  In  practical 
effect  reversed  the  policy.  Commissioner 
Hennock  dissented.  In  summary.  In  the 
Commission's  own  words,  the  majority  report 
held  : 

"The  Commission  believes  that  under  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting  the  mdl- 
vidual  licensees  of  radio  stations  have  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  specific 
program  material  to  be  broadcast  over  their 
stations  This  choice,  however,  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  basic 


policy  of  the  Congreaa  that  ra<Uo  be  matn> 
tained  as  a  medium  of  free  speesb  for  tbe 
general  public  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  an 
outlet  for  the  purely  paraooal  or  prlvau 
Interest*  of   the   licensee. 

"This  require*  that  licensee*  devote  a 
reasooaoie  percentage  of  their  broadcasting 
time  to  the  dtacussioo  of  public  issue  of  in- 
terest In  the  community  served  by  their  sta- 
tions and  that  such  prograoM  be  designed 
so  that  the  public  has  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  different  opposing  positions 
on  the  public  issues  of  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  community. 

"The  particular  format  best  suited  for  the 
presentation  of  such  programs  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  must  be 
determined  by  the  licensee  in  tlie  light  of  the 
facts  of  each  Individual  situation.  Such 
presentation  may  Include  the  identified 
expression  of  the  licensee's  personfti  view- 
point as  part  of  the  more  general  presenta- 
tion of  views  or  conuuents  on  the  various 
issues,  but  the  opportunity  of  licensees  to 
present  such  views  as  they  may  have  on 
matters  of  controversy  may  not  be  utiilaed 
to  achieve  a  partisan  or  one-aided  presenta- 
tion of  issues.  Licensee  edltorializatlon  Ls 
but  one  aspect  of  freedom  of  expression  by 
means  of  radio.  Only  insofar  as  it  Is  exer- 
cised in  conformity  with  the  paramcimt 
right  of  the  public  to  hear  a  reasonably  bal- 
anced presentation  of  all  responsible  view- 
points on  particular  Issues  can  such  edl- 
torializatlon be  considered  to  be  consistent 
with  the  licensee's  duty  to  operate  in  the 
public  Interest.  For  the  licensee  ts  a  trus- 
tee Impressed  with  the  duty  of  preserving 
for  the  public  generally  radio  as  a  mediiun  of 
free  expression  and  fair  presentation." 

(Commissioners  Webster  and  Jona*  wrote 
Individual  concurring  opinions.) 


Dr.  Douglas  Southalt  Frceaaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vaciNu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  1,  the  title 
of  which  is  "VirgirJan  Prodigy." 

It  refers  to  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Dou- 
glas Southall  Freeman  as  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News-Leader,  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  completing  his  monu- 
mental life  of  Greorge  Washington  and 
to  lecture  on  history  and  military 
strategy. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
editors  and  authors  of  this  era,  and  his 
biographies  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  George 
Washington  will  rtand  forth  as  among 
the  greatest  works  of  this  kind  ever 
written. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VIBCINIAN    paOOICT 

At  the  age  of  63.  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man has  retired  as  editor  of  the  Richmond 
News-L?ader  in  order  to  devote  his  whole 
time,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  not  be  re- 
quired for  travel,  or  for  lecturing  about  his- 
tory and  military  strategy,  or  for  accepting 
new  academic  honors,  to  bis  monumental 
life  of  George  Washington,    To  many  a  man 


f 


HI  wtj  m,u*jvt  ui  kuc  lauu  H  wuisv  m^'        oeoumuy    lu   lusuk    uu    fcu*    Duunuiy    ui    oik        hit,  repre»cui6  a  ■eriuua  inrvai  vu  irev  spvwii. 
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a(  Dr.  Prccman't  •§•  this  will  bftrdly  lound 
■nach  Uk«  rvtlrcment;  but  luch  things  are 
rvUtlTe.  and.  compared  to  the  icbediil*  h« 
ham  been  following  these  many  yean.  It  will 
perhaps  be  the  equivalent  of  a  dlgnlflcd. 
tranquil  tateore.  Dr.  Freeman  htintif  In- 
that  his  retirement  will  not  ninwrlly 
any  diminution  of  hit  net  productlTlty. 
B*  ta  merely  changing  over.  or.  as  it  were, 
rctoollof  hlmaelf.  for  another  kind  of 
protfiiet. 

to  Dr.  Freeman's  Intimates,  his 
working  day  has  begun  at  3 :  15  m 
morning  and  ended  at  6  In  the  evening, 
with  tune  out  for  lunch,  a  dally  radio  broad- 
cast a  brief  afternoon  nap.  Each  morning 
be  read  all  the  news  dispatches  and  wrote 
two  or  three  «^^"»»«"«  of  editorial  comment 
and  a  radio  aertpt  about  them,  consulted 
with  hla  attf .  received  vlsltcx^.  attended  to 
corrMpondance.  and  all  the  rest  of  the  usual 
editorial  routine.  After  his  nap  he  labored 
on  his  books,  and  was  always.  It  Is  said,  well 
of  the  stiff  schedule  he  had  set  for 


Frabably  nothing  like  this  In  the  way  of 
literary  Industry  has  been  heard  of  since 
Anthony  Trollope,  who.  as  be  relates  In  his 
autobiography,  worked  with  his  watch  In 
tront  of  him  to  maintain  his  quota  of  some- 
thing like  300  words  per  quarter  hour,  and 
who  when  he  wrote  "The  End"  on  the  last 
page  of  a  manuscript,  without  even  pausing 
for  a  sigh  at  aattateettoti.  reached  (or  a  fresh 
sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  "Chapter  1."  But 
then,  of  course.  Trollope  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  work  steadily  upon  one  thing 
vntll  he  had  finished  It.  which  until  now 
Dr    Freeman  has  not  had. 

All  this  must  sound  strange  and  rather 
wonderful  to  those  writers  to  whom  hard 
work,  especially  if  It  Involves  some  degree  of 
cerebration.  Is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  physical  exhaustion.  The  difficulty 
Is  that  writers  with  svKh  prodigious  energy 
as  Trollope  and  Dr  Freeman  are  never  quite 
able  to  eiplaln  the  secret  of  It.  They  are 
usually  content  to  say  that  It  ts  k  form  of 
self -discipline  In  concentration,  apparently 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Toga.  This 
Is  doubtless  trus  as  far  as  tt  goes,  but  not 
many  are  capable  of  writing  both  fluently 
and  well.  "Sasy  writing,  hard  reading"  and 
"ha/d  writing,  easy  reading"  have  been  for 
•OOM  centuries  the  maxims  of  the  trade. 

Possibly,  then,  men  like  Dr.  Freeman  are 
spiritual  survivors  of  some  more  heroic  age. 
when  thCTS  was  really  a  spontaneous  associ- 
ation at  thou|^t  and  language.  Those"  were 
the  days  whsn  it  was  possible  to  say  things 
so  readily  and  so  well  that  whatever  one  said 
was  destined  to  become  a  cliche,  and  all 
future  generations  of  writers  would  be 
obliged  to  rack  their  brains,  exacerbate  th^r 
nervss.  and  surrender  their  sleep  in  the 
•ffort  to  avoid  repeating  It. 


Rockefeller  InresU  $5,000,000  in  Edaca- 
tion  to  StreoftlieD  Our  PriTate  Eater- 
prite  System 


f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAi.:roBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  ,,Mr  Speaker.  It  was 
With  mucti  pleasure  that  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  include  in  my  extension  of 
remarks  a  letter  written  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr..  to  Donald  K  Etevld.  dean 
oX  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 


ness Administration.  Also.  Included  In 
my  remarks  is  a  statement  by  President 
James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  University. 

My  attention  was  called  to  these  two 
very  interesting  and  constructive  expres- 
sions by  one  of  my  constituents.  Ray- 
mond W  Miller.  In  1945  he  was  selected 
as  the  outstanding  man  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  In  the  United  States  by 
the  Public  Relations  Institute.  He  is  now 
a  special  lecturer  at  Harvard  University. 

For  many  years  the  work  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  has  been  known  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  also  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  record  the  fact,  which  is 
universally  known  among  informed  peo- 
ple, that  Mr.  Rockefeller  looks  upon  him- 
self as  a  trxistee  of  the  wealth  under  his 
control.  He  recog  nixes  that  much 
wealth  that  individuals  acquire  has  come 
through  the  efforts  of  many  people  as 
well  as  through  circumstances  beyond 
the  individual's  control,  and  that  part 
of  it  could  be  designated  social  wealth. 
It  Is  hard  for  anyone  to  measure  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  which  the  Rocke- 
fellers have  made  by  the  judicious  use  of 
wealth  which  has  come  under  their  con- 
trol. For  instance",  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  visit  Pelping.  China,  in  1946  and  to 
learn  first  hand  of  the  remarkable  work 
of  the  Peiping  Union  Medical  College. 
At  that  time  its  regular  work  was  sus- 
pended due  to  the  Impact  of  the  war.  but 
undoubtedly  the  institution  will  again 
soon  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  health  of  the  Chinese.  The  work 
done  in  many  scientific  fields  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Is  stupendous. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  recognizes  that  the 
key  to  America's  continued  economic 
strength  is  our  private-enterprise  system. 
That  is  perhaps  the  most  precious  phe- 
nomena in  all  the  fields  of  American  in- 
stitutions. Likewise.  It  Is  true  that  many 
of  the  benefactors  of  this  great  system 
are  conducting  themselves  and  their  en- 
.  terprisey  in  a  way  to  develop  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  private-enterprise  system. 
They  are  destroying  the  very  opportimity 
that  enabled  them  to  become  prominent, 
and  many  times  wealthy,  by  their  selfish 
misuse  of  the  opportunity  which  they 
have  been  afforded  through  that  system. 
It4s  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  wilimg  to  spend  $5,000,000  in  order  to 
inculcate  into  the  young  men  at  Harvard 
University  who  are  receiving  business 
training  the  idea  that  with  their  cyapor- 
tunlty  for  leadership  in  business  they 
also  have  a  challenge  that  Is.  to  so  han- 
dle the  affairs  of  the  business  concerns 
with  which  they  will  become  afflliated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  redound  to  the 
t)enefit  of  their  employer,  emplovecs.  and 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  themselyes.  If 
business  is  thus  managed  it  will  inspire 
confidence  in  our  private-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Any  nation  that  can  have  a  system 
that  produces  the  leaders  that  we  do. 
many  of  whom  come  from  obscure  social 
and  economic  environments  should  be 
very  anxious  to  do  what  it  can  to  protect 
that  system.  One  illustration  is  suffi- 
cient. Henry  Ford  went  from  a  one- 
man  shop  mechanic  to  the  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Industries  in  America.  His 
case  is  typical  of  many  others  well  known 
to  the  American  public.  It  is  therefore 
Interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 


was  willing  to  Invest  $5,000,000  In  the 
Harvard  Business  School  to  help  train 
business  leaders  who  will  manage  busi- 
ness enterprises  so  as  to  make  more  cer- 
tain the.  continuance  of  the  private- 
enterprise  system.  Economic  freedom  is 
a  precious  thing.  The  competitive  units 
in  our  business  .structure  must  act  with 
such  self-imposed  di.scipline  that  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  the  private 
business  interest,  will  be  adequately  cared 
for. 

Likewise.  President  Conant  recognizes 
that  business  must  accept  its  responsl- 
btlity  to  society.  It  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
regard the  public  welfare.  He  also  made 
a  very  fine  statement  which  I  know 
everyone  will  read  with  great  apprecia- 
tion: 

.  RocKxynxn  CsN-m. 
Tteic  York.  S.  7..  June  1.  1949. 

Mr.  DoNAU)  K.  Davio. 

Dean.  Graduate  School  of  Bu3inea»:  Ad- 

mtnistration,         * 
Harvard  Universily. 

Boston.  MasM. 

DiAB  Ma.  Davtd:  It  ts  my  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  continuation  of  enterprise 
based  on  Individual  Initiative  is  essential  If 
the  American  form  of  government  Inherited 
from  our  forefathers  Is  to  be  maintained 
and  the  Nation's  economic  strength  pre- 
served. I  am  convinced,  as  the  result  of  a 
study  I  have  had  made,  that  the  Harvard 
Business  3chool  Is  making  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  objective  contribution  of  which 
I  know  to  the  strengthening  and  perpetua- 
tion of  this  type  of  Individual  enterprise.  In 
that  It  Is  helping  to  raise  the  technical 
standards  and  to  broaden  the  sense  of  ooclal 
responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  business. 

Because  I  hold  these  views  I  should  count 
It  a.^lvllege  to  have  a  part  Ip  the  $20,000,- 
000  program  which  you  have  In  mind,  to 
strengthen  and  stabilize  the  school.  That 
program,  vou  have  told  me.  covers  endow- 
ment, scholarships,  and  two  buUdlngs— one 
an  eating  and  social  center,  the  other  a  class- 
room building.  Toward  that  program  I  will 
contribute  on  the  condition  se^  forth  below 
t5.000.000.  This  gift  I  would  hope  you  might 
be  disposed  to  use  toward  the  construction 
and  partial  endowment  of  the  classroom 
building. 

Should  that  be  your  decision,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  building  be  named  after  Sen- 
ator Nelson  W.  Aldrlch.  This  suggestion  I 
feel  the  freer  to  make  because  I  can  think  of 
no  finer  nor  more  inspiring  example  to  set 
befoce  the  future  business  and  governmental 
leaders  of  the  Nation  than  Senator  Aldrlch. 
and  because,  from  my  early  manhood  untU 
his  death,  my  cloee  association  with  Ulm 
meant  so  much  to  me.  Able,  sound  In  judg- 
ment, broad-minded,  tarseelng,  ever  selflessly 
seeking  the  country's  best  Interest,  as 
charming  in  personality  as  he  was  modest 
and  unassuming  in  manner.  Senator  Aldrlch 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Nation's  states- 
men. 

This  pledge  will  become  effective  If.  not 
later  than  July  1.  19S0,  you  have  received 
toward  the  $30,000,000  program  In  cash 
and  or  In  good  Und  responsible  pledges  (ex- 
clusive of  bequests)  not  less  than  $5,000,000 
In  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  here  pledged. 
Payment  of  this  pledge  will  be  made  on  the 
fulfillment  of  the  above  condition,  at  your 
request. 

Greatly  wishing  for  the  proRram  the  suc- 
cess It  so  richly  deserves  and  with  expressions 
of  the  fullest  confidence  In  yuur  outstanding 
leadership  of  this  Important  enterprise.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  D.  Rockxtkllxb.  Jr. 

The  United  States  has  developed  Its  great- 
ness as  a  Nation  In  a  period  In  which  a  highly 
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flnld  society  overrai^  a  rich  and  empty  con- 
tinent; one  cf  ttM  highly  significant  Ideals  of 
the  American  Nation  has  long  teen  equality 
kA  opportunity.  Our  educational  system,  our 
;>oUtlcal  Institutions,  and  our  social  Ideals 
form  a  closely  Interworen  pattern.  Equality 
of  opportunity  could  be  realized  only  In  a 
political  democracy.  It  would  have  meaning 
only  In  a  competitive  society  In  which  private 
ownership  and  the  profit  motive  were  ac- 
cepter: as  basic  prlncl|ries. 

As  never  before,  business  needs  men  who 
appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  business  to 
Itself  and  to  that  unique  society  of  freemen 
which  has  been  developed  on  this  continent. 
SdcIi  men  must  understand  not  oiUy  the 
practical  workings  of  business  organizations, 
but  also  the  economic  and  social  climate  in 
which  business  operates;  they  most  be  as 
well  trained  as  our  professional  men  in  law 
and  medicine. 

This  Is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can universities  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Harvard  takes  justifiable  pride  In  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  Harvard  Gradtiate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  meeting  this  new  edu- 
cational challenge — education  for  business 
responalbUlty. 

Jamzs  B    Conant, 
^  President.  Harvard  University. 


Commentator  Says  Bif  Business  Is  Fooi- 
iBf  Confess  OB  S.  1008  While  the 
Pe«plc  Sleep 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN  ' 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  W.  K.  Kelsey  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Detroit  News 
gives  an  outsider's  view  of  the  extreme 
haste  with  which  S.  1008.  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Ped€ral  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  has  been  pushed 
through  the  Senate  and  before  the 
House: 

Hastily.  withcNit  waiting  for  completion 
at  bearings  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  which  were  begun  Tuesday,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  Thursday  re- 
leased the  baslng-polnt  price  bill  for  debate 
on  the  floor,  which  la  scheduled  to  begin 
abotrt  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Representative  Patman.  chairman  of  the 
floudl  Business  Committee,  had  asked  the 
Rules  Commlttss  to  wait  until  the  hearings 
had  been  finished,  to  give  objectors  to  the 
compromise  measure  which  had  been  rushed 
through  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  side  into  the  Record.  Evidently  the 
lobby  in  favor  of  the  baslng-polnt  system. 
which  has  been  outlawed  by  the  courts,  was 
strong  enough  to  compel  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  act. 

The  fight  T  111  now  pass  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  with  big  business  Jubilantly  cer- 
tain that  the  bill  will  be  passed  In  the  form 
it  wants,  giving  It  clear  authority  to  fix 
.  baaing-point  prices,  absorb  freight  rates,  and 
continue  other  practices  tending  to  forca 
independents  out  of  business  unless  "col- 
lusion" can  be  proved.  And  in  the  present 
state  of  businesc  organization,  with  its  un- 
written understandings,  collusion  is  almost 
unprovable. 

Crying  "preserve  competltk)n"  when  they 
mean  "prevent  con^petitlon."  the  big  busi- 
ness Interests  are  fooling  Congress  while  the 


peopls  sleep.  Ferhaps  Bepresentattvs  Pat- 
man  and  others  with  their  eyes  open  can 
make  this  (Aear  on  the  floor  ot  the  Boos*. 


laproTeneat  ti  Race  ReUtioBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  New  Orleans  States  of  June  18. 
1949: 

LITTEK    FItOM    TUI-ANE rMPEOVTMIKT    OF    KACZ 

BKLATIOMS     COICIS     FSOM     EDtJCATIONAt,     AND 
MOBAI.  CIOWTH 

These  views  by  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Harris,  presi- 
dent, were  published  in  a  bulletin  titled 
"Letter  From  Tulane"  a  few  days  ago: 

"Some  time  ago  a  few  students  and  a 
younger  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity attended  a  party  held  at  a  private  home 
at  which  Negroes  and  whites  were  Included 
among  the  guests.  Upon  investigation .  I  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  rowdyism  or  mls- 
beharior.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  university  was  In  no  way  respon- 
sible for  any  party  or  similar  function  held 
off  the  campus  and  attended  chiefly  by  town 
stixlents  residing  at  their  homes. 

•TTie  important  point  is  that  some  Tulane 
students  attended  a  social  party  whert 
Negroes  were  present.  Some  were  present 
out  of  curiosity.  Others  think  that  by  such 
meetings  they  can  improve  interraclai  rela- 
tionships and  understanding.  Personally,  I 
do  not  think  so.  and  I  have  always  offered 
my  opinion  to  that  efTect.  I  believe  that 
such  affairs  set  back  greatly  the  solution  of 
racial  problems.  The  position  of  men  of 
good  will  of  both  races  in  the  South — and 
I  know  many  of  them — who  are  willing  to 
work  patiently  and  quietly  at  the  racial  prob- 
lem In  an  effort  to  find  practicable  solutions 
without  strife  and  conflict,  Is  made  increas- 
ingly difficult  by  such  meetings. 

••Since  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  most  educated  southerners  have  felt 
that  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  handling 
of  the  race  problem  has  been  the  cncour- 
i^jemsnt  and  support  of  those  temperate  and 
realistic  leaders  of  both  races  who  are  willing 
to  face  the  realities  of  this  problem.  We 
should  not  hesitate  to  recognize,  encourage, 
and  assist  those  individuals  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  lead  all  Americans  along  ths 
slow  path  of  hard  work,  educational  ad- 
vancement, and  moral  improvement  which 
are  the  only  roads  erf  progress  for  any  raca. 

"In  my  opinion  efforts  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  racial  relations  must  be  made  with- 
in the  established  patterns  of  social  rela- 
tionships. I  disagree  with  the  theoretical 
Idealism  of  many  persons  who  feel  that 
democracy  can  be  achieved  only  by  Imposing 
laws  which  would  level  the  masses.  To 
Ignore  the  facts  of  history  and  the  realities 
of  the  present  will  not  contribute  construc- 
tively to  the  solution  of  diflVcult  problems  of 
human  relationships. 

"There  is  another  important  aspect  of  this 
situation.  To  some  sincere  and  honest 
people  such  interracial  associations  are 
democratic.  To  others  equally  sincere  they 
are  not.  There  are  still  others  who  suspect 
the  Communists  secretly  organize  such  gath- 
erings by  planted  persons.  That  sometimes 
may  be  true,  but  if  indeed  it  is,  it  scarcely 
seems  poesible  that  the  university  may 
publicly  forbid  its  personnel  upon  penalty 


of  expulsion  to  attend  me«tinc>  of  whUss 
aad  blacks.  This  Is  no  IndicaUon  that  ths 
university  condones  communism,  for  It  cer- 
tainly does  not. 

•Tulane  does  not  and  will  not  tolerate 
communism.  We  appoint  no  Communists  to 
the  faculty.  The  greatest  precautions  art  ob- 
served. There  Is  no  place  for  a  Communist 
here.  We  do  not  believe  there  are  any.  We 
have  faithfully  probed  all  contrarily  sssulsd 
opinion.  The  acclaimed  or  proved  Commu- 
nistic afflliatlcn  of  no  one  will  be  tolerated. 
It  does  not  fellow,  of  course,  that  one  ts  a 
Communist  because  someone  asserts  that  he 
Is.  or  because  be  holds  opinions  on  subjects 
that  differ  from  those  of  his  critics. 

"In  a  university  there  is  room  for  wide  dif- 
ferences at  opinion  on  controversial  Issues. 
That  Is  true  at  Tulane.  In  the  proper  place 
In  any  university,  free  to  seek  ths  truth, 
communism  Is.  of  course,  dlsciissad.  wdghod. 
and  analyzed.  That  ts  necessary.  The  nnl- 
verslty  must  consider  the  facts  in  all  Issues, 
indxiding  communism  and  the  Implications 
of  Russian  Ideology.  There  Is  no  ground  for 
fear  that  young  people  will  be  tempted  by 
them.  The  most  effective  means  of  confront- 
ing communism  Is  understanding — not  Iso- 
lation. It  would  be  folly  for  anyone  to  con- 
tend that  because  an  idea  is  despised,  ths 
university  should  decline  to  learn  what  there 
is  to  kiK>w  about  it.  General  Eisenhower 
often  said  that  strategy  is  suaeessful  only  tt 
planned  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  possi- 
ble to  learn  of  the  enemy.  A  blight  such  as 
cancer  Is  probed  and  studied.  It  scarcely 
would  be  sensible  to  suggest  that  those  who 
study  cancer  approve  It. 

"When  there  is  controversy  and  disagree- 
ment, it  is  better  and  wiser.  In  my  judgment, 
to  handle  the  dilBculties  that  arise,  both  In 
the  university  and  in  the  home,  throvigh 
guidance,  example,  and  persuasion,  rather 
than  by  administrative  flat,  censorship,  and 
dictation.  Faculty  members  and  students, 
as  citizens,  have  the  right  to  consider  contro- 
versial Issues.  I  would  have  no  desire  to  Im- 
pose my  p>ersonal  views  on  them. 

"It  Is  my  duty  to  protect  those  rights  so 
long  as  there  is  no  violation  of  the  loyalties 
and  Interests  to  which  the  university  is  de- 
voted and  to  which  it  has  been  Immemorlally 
committed. ' 


Pelkkal  Aa^t  •(  tlw  Taft-Hartiej  Act 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 


or  jLLOtom 


m  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 


/ 


Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  & 
very  &iie  editorial  entitled  "All  or  None" 
which  Appears  in  this  morning's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  This  article 
should  be  required  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  contents  and 
implications  of  this  editorial  should  be 
made  known  to  all  thinking  people  in 
the  country.  The  editorial  reaches  the 
definite  conclusion  that  too  many  legis- 
lators and  politicians  are  concerned 
about  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  only  from  the 
political  angle  and  do  not  care  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  with  any  other 
thought  in  mind  than  '  hov  many  vote* 
can  we  get  in  1960?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  regrettable  situ- 
ation.   I  feel  that  the  country  is  entiUed 
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to  the  best  thoiight  and  study  that  Con- 
gr«M  can  give  to  the  all-important  prob- 
lem of  labcM-- management  relations. 
Therefore,  if  the  House  Is  to  again  con- 
sider the  labor  question.  I  sincerely  trust 
we  approach  the  problem  with  open 
minds,  dominated  completely  by  what  is 
bwt  for  our  country  and  not  by  vote 
iQriterla. 

The  article  follows: 

AU.  OB  WONI 

Preatd«nt  Truman's  all-or-none  polkry  has 
come  to  full  flower.  AXt«r  the  Senate  had 
completed  the  work  of  rewriting  the  admin- 
istration's labor  bin.  Vtoe  President  BarUey 
rvnrked  that  the  only  part  left  conusted  of 
tbe  first  nine  lines  repealing  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Thereupon  Senator  Thomas  made  the 
root  complete  by  moving  to  stnke  out  the 
first  two  lines  of  the  bill  and  entitle  It  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1949  He 
added  that  the  pending  bUl.  If  as  Is  unlikely. 
It  Is  enacted,  should  be  called  the  Taft  Act 
of  1040.  The  real  significance  of  the  Senate 
vote  lies  In  the  resounding  rebuke  of  the  ad- 
ministration leaders  who  attempted  to  make 
a  political  football  out  of  a  great  econ- 
omic issue — to  force  through  Congress  .i  labor 
blU  that  offered  the  public  no  adequate  pro- 
I  tectlon  against  crippling  strikes  and  put  all 
the  emphaili  on  labor's  rights  without  setting 
up  safeguardi  against  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  Thomas  bill,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  reported  out  of  committee  without  giv- 
ing mlnortty  members  an  opportunity  to 
kave  their  amendments  considered.  It  was 
Fraaldcnt  Truman's  btll.  written  to  satisfy 
tlM  daiMUBdi  d  organlasd  labor  for  uncon- 
tfttlenal  up— I  at  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
telnststement  of  tbe  one-sided  Wagner  Act. 
From  tbe  beginning  It  was  evident  that  the 
Coogrwa  would  not  support  the  bill  in  tu 
original  form.  And  In  the  coons  of  the 
Its  It  became  apparent  that  admlnistra- 
Isaders  were  oppossd  to  amendmenu 
that  would  tiave  stiffened  it  stifllctently  to 
it  acceptable.  Tbe  Senate,  therefore. 
to  dBoose  between  a  weak  msasure  that 
■obody  except  tbs  supporters  of 
labor  or  the^Taft  amendments — 
tbe  only  eomprebenslve  and  coherent  pro- 
gram presented  to  It.  Although  the  bUl 
that  finally  emerged  was  written  from  tbe 
in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
bUI.  it  was  in  reality  a  complete 
■nbsUtute  bill  worked  out  In  advance,  pro- 
viding for  retention  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
with  modifying  changss  approved  by  8en«t<:» 
Taft 

It  Is  virtually  certain,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  the  flanate  action  precludes  pass- 
age of  any  new  labor  legulatlon  by  the  pres- 
ent Ooogress.  The  President  would  unques- 
tionably veto  any  bill  bearing  tbe  Taft  Im- 
primatur. From  present  indications  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  will  remain  unchanged  on 
the  statute  t>ooks  at  least  until  a  new  Con- 
gress is  elected.  Only  by  sponsoring  a  con- 
structive labor  bill  of  his  own  could  the 
President  change  the  outlook,  and  there  are 
no  Indications  that  he  Intends  to  alter  his 
aolagtUded  course. 

His  attitude  goes  a  long  way  toward  con- 
firming the  suspicion  that  he  hopes  to  keep 
tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act  cm  tbs  books  as  an  Is- 
sue In  the  1960  congrsasknal  slsction  and 
perhaps  tbe  1962  Presidential  campaign. 
The  uncompromising  attitude  of  many  labor 
leaders  suggests  that  they.  too.  are  thinking 
more  of  politics  than  of  smooth  relations 
between  employers  and  employees.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  this  clinging  to 
slogans  at  the  expense  of  sound  leglalatlon 
Will  prove  to  be  good  politics  a  second  time. 
Osrtalniy  It  Is  not  sound  policy  in  a  country 
tiMt  dspsnds  upon  fair  and  amiable  relations 
between  unions  and  employers  for  continua- 
tion of  economic  prosperity. 


Basinf-Poiat  System  and  Phantom 
Fretf  bt — IlluttratioDS  of  Phony  Freight 
Charf  et  on  Cement  for  Kentncky,  Mich- 
iffih,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  New  Jersey  Phantom  Freight  Ex- 
ceeds So-Calied  Freight  Absorption  in 
Any  Pricing  System  Such  as  S.  1066 
Antkorizcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'•F 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  tzxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPfUESINTATlVBS 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  purpose  to  show  in  detail  the 
effects  of  the  baslng-point  system  of 
pricing  on  each  State.  The  ha.ste  which 
has  pushed  S.  1008.  as  amended,  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  due  consid- 
eration or  pubhc  hearings  precludes  a 
full  examination  of  the  facts  State  by 
State  at  this  time. 

Although  there  are  many  heavy  com- 
modities which  have  been  sold  under  the 
basing-polnt  system,  steel  and  cement 
have  been  examined  in  gremtcr  detail  be- 
cau.se  of  the  court  deciskMU  In  these  in- 
dustries which  have  brought  to  light  the 
infamotu  double-dealings  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  system.  It  is  ironic, 
indeed,  that  the  phony  term  'freight 
akMorption  "  should  be  written  into  a  bill. 
This  is  t>ecause  under  th*  terms  of  the 
bill  S  1008.  as  amended,  allowing  syste- 
matic "freight  at>sorption"  it  mean*  also 
"phantom  freight." 

S.     lOOS,    AS    AMZKOSD.    A    FALSI    fmONT    FOS    MS- 
CaiMIMATOBT  IHUCSS  AMD  FHAJTrOM  rSDCRT 

Stripping  S  1008  of  Its  false  front,  the 
bill  means  exactly  this:  "That  it  shall 
l>e  lawful  to  charge  discriminatory  prices, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  freight 
not  incurred — phantom  freight — to  the 
purchaser.  Further,  the  use  of  the  low- 
est-cost method  of  transportation  shall 
accrue  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  seller, 
and  the  buyer  shall  have  no  right  to 
specify  the  means  or  methods  of  trans- 
portation. It  shall  be  lawful  to  create  a 
monopoly  through  rigid  industry  price 
controls  and  to  grant  secret  rel)ates.  dis- 
count.s.  brokerage  fees,  and  advertising 
allowances  to  the  great  chain  store  sys- 
tems. It  shall  be  lawful  to  use  punitive 
pricing  systems  to  drive  your  smaller 
competitors  out  of  business;  provided, 
however,  you  do  all  of  these  acts  in  good 
faith  and  you  act  in  your  individual  mo- 
nopolistic capacity,  and  further  provided 
if  others  who  follow  the  leader  also  act 
in  good  faith  and  independently  they  are 
granted  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
emoluments  accruing  under  this  act.  It 
is  further  provided  that  the  commission 
of  the  methods  herein  set  forth  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  good  faith,  and 
such  may  l)e  pleaded  in  any  action 
brought  by  any  enforcement  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government." 


S.     IOCS.    AS    AMKNOXD.    Wnx    OSSTSOT 

Birmnuss  and  mmall  sxTsnrBas 

In  other  words,  the  bill  S.   1008  de- 
stroys all  the  protection  heretofore  af' 


forded  small  business  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  It,  instead,  substitutes 
rules  which  defy  enforcement  of  fair 
trade  practices  and  discriminatory  pric- 
ing methods  and  systems.  It  is  a  bill 
which  will  ruin  small  business,  the  home- 
town merchant  and  manufacturer;  the 
corner  druggist  and  the  wholesale  grocer. 
It  is  a  bill  which  will  continue  the  iden- 
tity of  prices  on  cement,  steel,  and  other 
products  to  dealers  and  consumers  and 
to  our  Federal.  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments. 

S.  lOOS.  AS  AlfEMSkO.  HAS  NO  PUBLIC  HIASINCS 
BT  COMMrrmS— CHAKCED  WITH  KZSPONSI- 
BIUTT   FOB  ANTTTBtnT  LAWS 

Senate  bill  1008.  as  amended,  is  a  bad 
bill  except  for  the  monopolists.  The 
hearings  conducted  thus  far  by  the  House 
Small  Busine.ss  Committee,  which  I  have 
reported  daily  to  the  Congress,  prove 
that  assertion  beyond  soiy  reasonable 
doubt.  Senate  bill  1008.  as  amended, 
should  be  defeated.  If  full  and  complete 
hearing  could  be  had.  and  ample  con- 
sideration given.  Senate  bill  1008  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  We  who  have 
pled  for  such  hearings  to  no  avail,  now 
re<|uest  the  memlwrship  to  defeat  tliis 
measure  and  allow  the  Court  decisions 
upholding  our  antitrust  laws  to  stand. 
We  m^st  strengthen  our  laws  and  not 
weaken  them  in  this  hour  of  peril  to  tbe 
free-enterprise  system  of  our  country. 

PHANTOM    FBSICirr    FOS    KUrrtTCXT.    MICHICAW, 
ABKANSAS.     OKLAHOMA.      KAJfSAS.     Ml 
HOSTH   OAKOTA.    SOtTTH    DAKOTA,    Nrw 


The  tables  set  out  below  were  com- 
puted from  a  list  selected  at  random 
from  the  rmte  books  compiled  by  the 
Cement  Institute  during  the  middle 
thirties.  These  rate  Xtooks  were  the 
handy  In.struments  which  furnished  the 
Cement  Tru^t  the  means  to  operate  the 
b«slng-point  system.  These  rate  books 
were  renewed  every  time  all-rail  freight 
rates  were  increased.  No  basing-point 
system  operates  other  than  on  the 
highest  all-rail  freight  rates.  Water- 
rail-water,  or  water-rail,  and  tnick 
transportation,  all  cheaper  methods  are 
never  used  in  the  computations.  Of 
course,  with  several  hundred  destina- 
tions in  each  State.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  include  every  destination.  If  it  were, 
I  assure  you  the  results  would  be  as- 
tounding when  the  extent  of  phantom 
freight  could  be  accurately  measured. 

The  tables  illustrating  phantom 
freight  in  the  several  States  mentioned 
above  follow: 

Kentucky 


.\ppUeabls 

Lowfidt 

Phsntom 

DssttestlsB 

point 

milKiTicht 

ortisass 

peiat 

freight 

cttarfeper 
barrel 

"tSisr 

Psrto 

fa« 

taM 

0 

Mayftold 

.44 

.44 

0 

Leiin«toa 

.44 

.44 

0 

I»uisvllte 

.W 

.!» 

0 

Covin  KtOO 

.44 

v33 

t0.ll 

Iri'U'pMidsnctt.... 

.4S 

.40 

.OS 

Kalmoatb : 

.4* 

.48 

.01 

MaysTilk 

.49 

.36 

.04 

Bowltni  (ttt*n... 

.4* 

.40 

.•8 

Hopklnsville 

.4* 

.40 

.00 

RiwwUvilW 

.41 

.as 

.10 

Elkion     

.M 

.» 

.u 

So)ft*\  lll««. ....... 

.m 

.« 

.» 

\ 

.43 

n 

.2 

^               ro 

.4* 

.38 

.1 

V                  ... 

.Sf 

.» 

.s 

I    .             uff 

Urc«nuu 

.a 

.ST 

:lt 
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Kentucki/ — Continued 

DfKtinstion 
point 

.\ppUcablo 
b».xine-           FjOwr«t' 
l>«ini        mill  freiifht 
fnight        chanrr  per 

ctaaree  per        barrel 
burrcl 

phantom 

orrxoeas 

freight  per 

barrei 

Vanophnri; 

MMWiMttf..'.'." 

Haurd ..— 

$a63 

.70 
.4tt 
.flB 
.48 
,       ..M 
'   •  ..^7 
..V5 
.S3 

$0.34 

.53 

.48 

57 

44 

40 

48 

48 

.30 

$0.  2B 
.17 
.01 
.11 

Btirhoiirvillc 

Wjlliamsburi 

Wtnrh»^*r •-. 

Kiehmoiui 

.04 
.11 
.11 
.07 
.23 

Arkansas 


Kanacu — Continued 


Souro-  Kijuucky  Hi»t«-  Book  No.  2.  FTC  Exhibit 
No.  lllO-l.  iHjcket  No.  iK".  compiled  and  publisbed 
by  ibe  Cemmt  Institute,  freight  rate  bureau.  111  West 
WMbftiWteo  .>^t.,Chicafo.  111..  )i8  provided  for  ia  tariffs 
on  Sis  wick  the  Interstate  Commerce  Co 


.  Uicfiigan 


AW 

Nieabie 

DasinK- 

Lowest     ! 

Phantom 

Destinatioa 

■oint 

nemfreiirtiti 

or  pxees.s 

point 

fn^ht 

dianreper 

freight  per 

cfavxe  per 

barrel 

l)arrel 

barrel      i 

^              1 

1 

Orand  Rapids 

10146 

|n.« 

to.  OK 

I»«'imit 

.32 

u 

.32 

Adrian 

.27 

.27 

0 

Battle  Crrrk 

.411 

.32 

.08 

AHecan 

.48 

.M 

.12 

Flint     

.40 
.43 

.27 
0 

.13 

Pnft  Huron 

.42 

><o«tn.i»   

.43 

.25 

.17 

M                  

.« 

42 

.00 

B.               

.42 

.2.-5 

.17 

t"h.  r.    .     .a. 

.34 

.30 

.04 

On:    '   ..    ti..,^.. 

.33 

.53 

0 

I'l-ir'.r!,      

.33 

0 

.32 

h"-    „    "  :k     

.38 

.9 

.07 

Pel.'-k.            ...^. 

.38 

.25 

.11 

Ch.ir    ■■    ..    

.42 

.38 

,17 

Tra-..rsc  I  uy 

.48 

.34 

.12 

Mabi>i«<r .-,. 

.48 

.42 

.08 

CmVnnr      

.46 

.38 

.10 

I.i:                       

..M 

.42 

.no 

1,!                a 

.48 

.42 

.04 

huiiMia 

.44 

.42 

.02 

.Xfidland  

.44 

.27 

.17 

••       -  ■••   j^ant.. 

.46 

.311 

.18 

.48 

.30 

.!« 

luem.. 

.38 

.29 

.07 

Poniiaiv      

.38 

.27 

.09 

HiBhhind  Parlt... 

.33 

0 

.32 

Plymouth 

.32 

.27 

.(V> 

Wayne ..— . 

.32 

.30 

.27 

.a* 

.05 

Ann  .^r.'xir 

.01 

Yp5ilanii 

.32 

.29 

.03 

Jackwn 

.34 

.  2.'. 

.00 

Battle  Crt-ek 

.40 

.32 

.08 

Albion 

.34 

.20 

.(« 

.41 

.32 

.IM 

T    iTKing 

.40 
.40 
.44 
.36 

.30 
.39 
.30 
U 

.1" 

, 

.11 

, 

.14 

Coklwaier 

.U« 

Quiiiev      .: 

.36 

0 

.;w 

r                 y 

.32 

0 

.32 

^^ 

.32 

0 

.32 

teuton ... 

.4» 

U 

.411 

Big  K.ipKl.s 

.41 

.40 

.09 

Ssult  Sie  Marie.. 

.4» 

.44 

.n.") 

ManjuetU* 

■ 

.53 

.51 

.02 

N.1..S 

.38 

.34 

.02 

I                 

.40 

.M 

.08 

T                TS 

.42 

.30 

.12 

HilLsilali- 

.38 

.27 

.09 

Charlotte 

.40 

.30 

.10 

Uasiings 

.44 

.42 
.48 

.34 

0 
.32 

.10 

Lamsou 

.43 

Bad  Xxc 

.16 

Lapeer 

.42 
.53 

.30 
.48 

.12 

Miinisinr 

.0.5 

River  Hogue 

.33 

U 

.32 

South  liaveo 

.42 

.38 

.06 

Source:  ^:    '  ^   :,•  Book  No.  2,  FTC  Exhibit 

No.  iiio-I  ;167,  compiled  and  published 

by  the  C.  ii;i  m  i:iM]  uie.  111  West  Washtii^on  St., 
Chicago.  111.,  as  prt>vided  for  in  tarills  on  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  tile  Michigan 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

UpixT  Michigan  Rate  Book  No.  2.  FTC  Exhibit 
No.  Ilio-M,  DtHket  No.  3167,  compiled  and  published 
by  the  Cement  Institute,  111  We.st  Washington  St., 
Cnicago,  III.,  as  provide<l  lor  in  tariffs  on  file  with  the 
Intenlate  Commerce  Commi^^ioa  and  tlic  Miciiigan 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 


Destination 
point 


Ciimdon ... 

FuyetteviPe  ~ 

Wen  Memphis... 

Konictt   

Brrryville. 

Na5hvil!e. 

Li'tle  Rock 

Monticeilo  

Kl  Dorado 

Texarkana 

Washington 

Prcscoft 

Hot  .-^prins* 

Okay  Iiincfinn 

M  urfreesboro- _  . . 

Pine  BIulT 

Fort  Smith 

Van  Biiren 

Magnolin  

.irkadelphia 

I>ewisville 

Fordyce 

Stiifteart 

Hoke 

Snujckover.... ... 

Warren    

Hamburg 


■I  • 

Applicable , 
ba.sing-     I     Lowest        Phantom 
point        mill  freight     or  excess 
freieht        charge  per    freight  per 

charge  per  i      barrel  barrel 

bairrel 


10.83 

.S3 

.5t 

..57 

.88 

.81 

fll 

.«« 

«7 

.57 

«1 

61 

.^7 

81 

.83 

f* 

57 

.■» 

fa 

.M 

.50 

.87 

81 

..5» 

.67 

.70 

74 


10.44 

..53 

.51 

.57 

.88 

30 

.49 

.63 

.40 

..T8 

.30 

.38 

.  18 

0 

.32 

.S3 

.51 

.5.1 

48 

44 

.40 

49 

.57 

.18 

.48 

..57 

.61 


10.19 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.31 
.12 
.05 
.W 
.21 
.31 
.2.5 
.19 
.81 
.31 
.13 
.06 
.08 
.17 
.11 
.19 
.18 
.04 
.23 
10 
.13 
.13 


Soaree:  Arkans-is  Rate  Book  No.  2.  FTC  Exhibit 
No.  1110-B.  D'vkef  llflT  compiled  and  puhli«hed  by 
the  Cement  Instiiufe.  Ill  West  Wa-'hington  .St., 
Chicago.  111.,  as  provided- for  in  tarifls  on  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.'won. 

OklahOTna 


Applicable 
>a»ing- 

IjOlTMIt 

Pbantmn 

Destination 

point 

mill  freiabt 

or  excess 

point 

freight 

charge  per 

freight  per 

chamcper 

barrel 

barrel 

banel     1 

1 

IdahrlJ    

90.  SZ 

10.40 

to.  13 

OMaboma  CItr... 

.81 

.44 

.17 

Toiaa 

.48 

.38 

.10 

<,-„\..r          ..,...„. 

.57 

.M 

.08 

•1 

.51 

.40 

.11 

.37 

.36 

.21 

Lrtwton 

81 

.86 

.08 

Mangum 

.68 

.86 

.05 

Enid 

.57 
.57 

.53 
.36 

.04 

Tciimseb..... 

.19 

..57 

.48 

.11 

.78 

.87 

.11 

.-ap'iijiw- .- 

.40 

.46 

.03 

Acs          

.51 
.36 

0 

.30 

.51 

BartlesviOe 

.07 

.Vrdmiire 

.44 

.40 

.04 

Chickasha 

.53 

.44 

.09 

Stillwater 

.53 

.49 

.04 

.Seminole 

.57 

.38 

.19 

Musk.)eee.. 

.40 

.44 

.05 

ViMTnan ._ 

.50 

.51 

•     .40 
.42 

.19 

Okmiikee 

.09 

Durant    . 

.44 

.57 

.40 
46 

.04 

El  Reno 

.11 

Wewoka.. 

.59 

.38 

.21 

Dewey    

.36 

1) 

.38 

Source:  Oklahoma  Rate  B<x)k  No.  2,  FTC  Exhibit 
No.  IIKVCC.  Docket  31rtT.  i-ompikd  and  publjshe<l  by 
the  Cement  Institute.  Chicago.  111. 


Kansas 


Applicable 

basing- 

Lowest 

Phantom 

Destination 

point 

mill  freight 

or  excess 

point 

freight 

charge  per 

freight  per 

charge  per 

barrel 

barrel 

barrel 

Parsons  

$0.33 
.46 
.44 

SO.  32 
.46 
.44 

0 

Wichita 

0 

Hoiton 

0 

Kansas  City 

.17 

.17 

0 

Independence 

0 

0 

0 

Emporia 

.38 

.38 

0 

Garden  City 

.78 

.74 

tao4 

Mankdto .. 

.01 
.86 

.40 
.70 

.a 

Syracuse 

.18 

Good  land 

.80 

.87 

.33 

.88 

.70 

.18 

Win  field 

.44 

.42 

.02 

Eun'ka 

.38 

.38 

.02 

Benedict 

.32 

.30 

.02 

Destiitation 
point 


Applicat>)e 
basing- 
point 
freight 

charge 


barrel 


r 


Atwood 

Abilene 

Chanute 

Fredonia 

Salina .... 

MarysviUe 

Wafhineton...... 

Belle  villci 

Concordia 

Beloit 

Sm'th  Center 

Osborne , 

Phillips  burg 

.Morton 

Oberlin 

Stockton 

Hill  City 

Hoxie 

Cdlby 


tan» 

.40 

.30 
.^ 
..51 
.40 

.53 

.57 
.57 
.81 

.72 
.88 
.78 
.76 
.82 
.72 
.78 
.78 


Lowest 
mill  freight 
charge  per 

barrel 


10.57 
.44 

0 

0 
.48 
.44 
.44 
.40 
.38 
.40 
.53 
49 
.53 
.49 
..5.5 
.53 
.88 
.83 
.59 


Phantom 

oresoMi 

(reiCht  per 

barrel 


to.  32 
.05 
.30 
.33 
.05 
.05 
.09 
.17 
.31 
.31 
.19 
.19 
.S 
.37 
.37 
.19 
.88 
.15 
.33 


Source:  Kan.«as  Rate  Book  No.  2,  FTC  Exhibit  No. 
ni<>-H.  Docker  3167,  compiled  and  pubUsbed  by  tbe 
Cement  Institute.  Chicago.  111. 


1 


Nebraska 


Destination 
point 


Applicable 
ba-sing-  I.owe»l 

point       '  mill  freight 
freight      [  charge  MT 

charge  per        barrd 


Harge  per 

■MMTBI 


Omaha 

Pawnee  City... 

Minden 

Norfollt 

Ktmbail 

HtapietoD 

North  Platte.,. 

Iisperisl 

Oram 

Trenton 

Brolten  Bow 

I^xinrton 

K  

*■  nd 

l^fMip  1     II  >  . ... 

Barwell 

St.  Paul 

Hsstino 

Beakdnaii 

n«^ron ... 

IToidrege 

Fullerton 

.\lnia 

Red  Cloud 

Central  City 

Supenor 

Fiiirbury 

Oejieva 

McCook 

York 

.\urora 

Franklin 

Dakota  City.. 

Sidney .... 

Chappell 


{0.30 
.49 
.70 

.m 

.60 

.73 

.78 

.84 

.08 

.« 

,78 

.70 

.50 

.48 

.M 

.63 

.56 

.40 

.64 

.50 

.73 

.86 

.70 

.     .06 

.46 

.61 

.57 

.44 

.78 

.44 

.44 

.88 

.57 

.76 

.78 


to.  30 


.56 
.63 

.66 
.86 
.87 
.57 
.67 
.56 


.56 

.87 
.46 
.36 
.63 
.36 
.48 
.fli 
.44 
.33 
44 


Phantom 

or  excess 

freight  per 

barrel 


0 


.40 
.36 
..55 
.40 
.43 
.40 
.44 
.57 
.83 


.U 
.» 
.10 

.31 

.n 

.n 
.11 


.or 
.u 

.31 
.33 

.34 
.15 
.38 
.38 
.02 
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.17 
.08 
.23 
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.(13 
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.13 
.19 
.15 
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ta76 

ta83 

lau 

La  Moure 

.80 

.70 

.10 

Bismarck 

.95 

.08 

0 

fargo- 

.63 

.83 

0 

WiUUton. 

L30 

LOB 

.15 

Steele. 

LOO 

.as 

.U 

Napoleon 

1.01 

.06 

.00 

Ashley „.- 

.05 

.03 

.03 

Fessenden 

L08 

.93 

.13 

Forman 

.74 

.67 

.07 

Watford  City 

L3S 

L08 

.33 

Canwright 

L34 

1.03 

.31 

Hankinson 

.70 

.83 

.07 

Trenton 

L20 

LQ6 

.15 

Oswald 

.70 

.66 

.07 

Montpelier 

.82 

.74 

.06 

I 


^r 
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North  I>«kot«— Conttoue<l 

0--J. 

Lowfst 
■aifnwM 

tand 

rhAntom 
twrrd 

Dicker   

ia«3 
.n 

.T 

.n 

.74 
•  TJ 

.tn 

L13 

10.74 

.74 
.7© 

.C7 
.«■ 
.M 
.<7 
.«7 
1.M 

IB  M 
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.« 

.« 

OtkM 

ae-..:-::: 
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.•: 

.m 
m 

.m 
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South  Dakota 


*ss5r" 

I>»W»-I» 

DmUbmUm 

psM 

mmtifMU 

•r  eicpM 

tmm 

ffcliKlK 
bdfTn 

*SKr 

YanktMi.. 

«LO 

ia57 

\.iao6 

Madhoa  

.M 

k             0 

Watrrtown 

'             0 

f^wifv 

.40 

.a 

.4^ 

0 

VaraiBlMi 

.10 

Uk  Potet 

.S3 

.46 

.n7 

Aurto. 

.70 

.70 
.74 

.72 
.74 
.6ft 

.»'• 

whmr 

.04 

li,«h..h 

.00 

■V 

.7H 

.19 

.(W 

.0« 

.......... 

.61 

.so 

.ta 

.53 

.46 

.07 

}llifI".Uill    .. 

.ftl 

.53 

.57 

.M 

tVnfi^ville. ...... 

.04 

.O 

.a 

.M 

.« 

.S7 

.06 

.<B 

.s 

.10 

<!......... 

.61 

.47 

.04 

.......... 

.7* 

.70 

.OH 

.7H 

.75* 

.70 
.70 

.0^ 

ty 

.OH 

.7» 

.07 

.00 

;ty 

.7« 

.07 

.00 

11  AHi  men ..  ...... 

.7* 

.07 

.00 

Victor 

.74 
.74 

.U 
.63 

.00 

New  EAnftOi... 

.00 

Sourer    Sn 
No.  IllO-Z.  ! 


laatUult'.  (.  bicasu.  111. 
New  Jeraeg 
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Ag^ 
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aiUfeMoM 
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barrn 

MVFM 

PrlDcrtoo 

10.4.1 
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IS106 

Woodbury 

.61 

.41 

.» 
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.43 
.43 

30 

.10 

MOTcteBtvUto.... 

.06 

C«P»M»T 

.60 

10 

.00 

.30 

30 

0 

Rabway 

.SO 
.'40 

.30 
.30 

43 

30 

0 

AihMt<t%lt 

.04 

Patenoa 

0 

0 

Newark  

.38 

.30 

30 
30 

0 

ianay  City 

0 

Cam  Mty  Court 

HCHIV 

.65 

00 

.w 

■l«-.- 

.01 

m 

.10 

>  -  - --  - 

.60 

M 

.lit 

i>:    •.        liU 

.ao 

40 

.10 

.~.»i<  .11     .. 

.JO 

40 

.!•• 

>'  ..  ■  n..nT 

.45 

30 

.». 

•'.     •;-     K       r 

.01 

49 

.0 

M  .■  A  i.'i 

.40 

40 

.»« 
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.51 

4ft 

.06 

......... 

.30 

OS 

.«« 

1 

.43 

.03 

ao 

10 
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'IX 

.»* 
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.43 

37 
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• 
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47 
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30 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning SUr  of  June  28,  1949: 

Tm  ANT1CHKIST  IN  ACTIOM 

The  thing  now  happening  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  Coechcelovakia  U  all  part 
of  the  vile  pattern  of  action  that  has  con\« 
to  characterize  the  Communlrta  wherever 
they  have  forced  thetr  way  Into  power. 

First,  ao  a  conspiratorial  minority  acting 
on  orders  from  the  Kremlin,  they  worm  their 
way  Into  it^eglc  cabinet  poeltlons  giving 
them  control  of  such  powerful  Instrumenta 
as  the  police  organization  and  the  propa- 
ganda machine. 

Next,  as  soon  as  they  are  well  established 
in  those  positions,  they  manufacture  a  crisis. 
stage  a  coup,  and  set  up  a  dictatorship,  after 
which — step  by  step,  through  every  form  of 
fraud  and  terroristic  coercion — they  wipe  out 
the  political  oppoeition. 

Finally,  when  they  think  the  time  op- 
portune, cr  when  Moscow  so  decrees,  they 
set  out  to  smash  God.  What  they  stand  for 
and  what  God  stands  for  are  mutually  re- 
pugnant, and  so  thry  undertake  to  shatter 
the  clergy,  suppress  the  churches,  and  make 
religion  bend  its  knee  to  the  supermaterlal- 
istlc.  trutli-butcherlng,  liberty-destroying 
tyranny  which  they  descrlt>e.  with  Indecent 
brazenness,  as  the  "new  democracy." 

It  Ls  this  last  stage  that  has  now  been 
reached  In  Czechoslovakia.  Archbishop 
Beran  apparently  Is  to  suffer  much  the  same 
fate  as  the  one  suffered  by  Cardinal  Mind- 
■enty  In  Hungary  not  long  ago.  or  by  Archi- 
blshop  Steplnac  in  Yugoslavia  In  1M6.  About 
76  percent  ol  the  Czech  people  are  Catholics, 
but  the  Communist  regime  at  Prague  is  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  It  Is  not  hesitating 
In  its  attempt  to  break  up  their  church  di- 
rectly before  their  eyes.  Aftar  all.  how  can 
they  resist?  They  have  only  prayers  to  flght 
back  with,  and  a  good  Marxist  laughs  at 
prayers. 

And  so  we  may  expect  that  Archlblshop 
Beran  and  a  number  of  his  colleagues  soon 
will  be  dragged  before  a  "court"  and  "tried" 
on  false  charges  In  axwther  typically  obscene 
Communist  mockery  of  truth  and  Justice 
The  church,  as  the  Czech  bishops  declared 
in  their  courageous  pastoral  letter  on  Sun- 
day, has  already,  btta  "robl>ed.  deprtved  of 
the  majority  of  its  freedoms  and  rights, 
dishonored,  soUed,  persecuted  secretly  and 
openly."  Not  much  more  needs  to  t)e  done 
by  the  Prague,  tyranny  to  complete  the  dirty 
work. 
«  But  none  of  this  should  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anybody.  Everywhere  behind  the 
Iron  curtain,  communism  has  been  openly 
at  a-ar  not  only  with  genuine  political  democ- 
racy but  also  with  religion  of  every  type 
that  recognizes  man  as  a  chUd  of  God  and 
not  the  creature  of  the  state.  It  Is  an  In- 
evitable kind  of  war.  The  godless  tyranny, 
by  its  very  nature.  Is  driven  to  do  iMttle 
against  God-fearing  freedom  because  the  two 
cannot  coexist  side  by  side. 

In  other  words,  being  self-avowedly  antl- 
oplrltual  and  Judging  man  to  be  nothing  but 
a  animal  to  t>e  regimented,  red  totalitarian- 
ism must  fight  any  political  philosophy  that 
gives  him  dignity  and  makes  blm  froe.  And 
it  must  also  fight  any  rollgkw  that  endows 
him  with  a  soul,  teaches  him  standards  of 
goodness,  and  tells  htm  that  God  alone  Ls 
his  true  master,  not  Caesar. 


There  Is  thus  a  black  but  powerful  sort 
et  logic  behind  the  Commiinist  drive  to  da- 
otroy  the  Influence  of  the  church.  What  we 
have  here  Is  an  evil  that  will  continue  to 
plague  the  world  until  somehow,  some  day, 
the  source  of  it  is  overthrown  or  withers 
away.  The  antt-Chrlst  simply  cannot  live  at 
peace  with  Christ. 
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Aso<»ciation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER  ^ 

or  PCMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addres.s  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associ- 
ation. Bedford  Springs  Hotel.  Bedford, 
Pa..  Thursday.  June  30,  1949; 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues  of  tha 
Pennsylvania  bar.  It  is  Indeed  a  great'  pleas- 
ure 'o  be  with  yuu  tonight  and  by  this  I  mean 
something  much  more  than  the  empty  ora- 
torical phraseology  that  speakers  are  apt  to 
use  when  beginning  a  speech. 

No  one  could  find  more  satisfaction  out  of 
his  work  than  I.  durlni?  my  17  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  A  Representative  from 
the  great  State  (f  Pennsylvania  finds  the 
needs  of  his  constituency  require  the  con- 
stant study  of  more  Interesting  and  varied 
subjecu  than  that  of  any  other  job.  By  rea- 
son of  the  stoe  and  diversity  of  Intenoto  bO 
bis  State,  one  might  say  that  a  CoagroonMUO 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  placed  In  the  position 
of  accumulating  the  equivalent  of  a  4-year 
college  seminar  every  session  of  Congress  he 
attends. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  JuoO 

one    phase   of   this   work  as  represented   la 

'pending    legislation,    a    bill    which    I    hava 

charge  of  and  which   Is  known  as  8.   lOOi^ 

the  so-called   basing-polnt   bUl. 

At  the  outset  let  i:  be  understood  that  X 
am  not  too  much  impressed  with  the  cry  of 
those  who  claim  our  free  economy  Is  doooacd 
to  destruction  and  who  compare  the  "foot 
old  days '  when  there  was  no  big  bodncH 
with  the  present  hour  when  they  claim  w« 
are  so  beset  with  it.  When  ttMs  country 
was  first  bom,  they  say.  there  was  no  sxtch 
thing  as  coruplracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  X 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  mar- 
kets were  more  restricted  then,  than  now. 

When  my  ancestors  moved  to  Easton,  Pa., 
nearly  iOO  years  ago.  the  vUlage  store  was  a 
nkonopoly  unto  itself  because  folks  lacked 
transportation  to  put  their  products  In  com- 
petition with  other  markets.  There  was  no 
absorption  of  freight  because  there  was 
no  freight.  There  were  no  allocations  of 
sales  territories  because  the  oxcart  and  the 
canal  t>oat  set  the  limits  of  sales  areas  with- 
out connivance.  Whoever  heard  of  a  quarrel 
over  quantify  discounts  In  an  economy  that 
produced  things  singly  and  by  hand?  There 
were  no  delivered  prices  because  there  were 
no  delirerles.  The  manufacturer  never  con- 
spired to  fix  prices  because  there  was  nobody 
with  whom  he  could  conspire.  The  sboe- 
ciakcr.  the  glovemakor.  each  in  bis  own  boaoa 
town,  was  a  complcta  monopoly  unto  him- 
self. 

Hemmed  In  by  the  lack  of  transportation, 
limited  by  the  Inadequacies  of  band  produc- 
tloQ.  Isolated  by  the  Allegheny  ranges.  tlM 
f areata,  and  the  savages,  our  tarly  anceston 
found  handicaps   and   burdens   to   the   free 


enterprise   system   which   the   detractors   of 
our  present  life  seem  to  forget. 

Who  broke  down  these  natural  restraints 
and  monopolies  of  early  days?  Who  made 
available  to  air  the  people  of  our  country 
the  minerals  deep  beneath  the  ground  and 
the  farm  products  from  the  Lehigh,  Lebanon, 
Cumberland,  and  Piedmont  iVaUeys?  Did 
Government  do  It  by  passing  laws  and  mak- 
ing regulations?  Did  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  do  it?  Or  was  It  the  genius 
of  the  American  businessman? 

After  17  years'  service  in  Congress  with  a 
rather  close  look  at  some  of  our  govern- 
mental economists  and  theorists.  I  am  still 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  capstone  of  our 
free  entecpnse  system  is  the  Industry  and 
Inventiveness  of  the  American  businessman. 

You  who  are  my  colleagues  at  this  bar 
will  surely  agree  that  our  own  State  ranks 
high  in  this  national  achievement  through 
free  competition. 

But  ail  la  not  going  well  tt  Washington, 
for  there  Is  a  little  group  of  people  working 
In  the  agencies  of  Government  who  would 
seek  to  Impose  the  tjrranny  of  their  own 
fixed  ideas  on  the  economy  of  this  country, 
and  who.  in  the  name  of  maintaining  free 
competition,  seek  to  throttle  it.  That's  why 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  am  happy  to  be 
with  you  because  it  is  only  by  getting  back 
amongst  the  producers  and  their  advisers 
wlio  operate  this  great  economy  that  I  can 
recharge  my  batteries. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years 
for  «.  overnment  agencies  to  build  up  a 
series  of  precedents  which.  If  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, dont  stop,  will  set  up  for  the 
bureaucrats  a  nice  big  monopoly  of  power, 
making  Industrial  corporations  look  like  pea- 
nut stands  by  comparison. 

I  am  neither  willing  for  our  country  to 
submit  Itself  to  economic  control  by  monop- 
olists, nor  am  I  willing  to  see  bureaucracy 
assert  complete  political  sovereignty  over 
private   business. 

I  reject  both  of  these  dismal  alternatives 
which  some  economists  claim  we  must 
choose  between.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
problem  can  be  approached  without  de- 
stroying our  150-year  investment  in  the  free- 
enterprise   system. 

This  brings  rre  to  a  discussion  of  S.  1008. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  I  hope  it  wUl  presently  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  that  body. 

But  bureaucracy  is  ever  present,  and  one 
Government  employee  sitting  in  Washington 
who  fears  a  curtailment  of  his  power  can 
make  himself  heard  a  let  louder  than  a 
hundred  thousand  businessmen  and  consum- 
ers spread  out  over  the  country. 

I  made  an  interesting  analysis  of  just  how 
much  stuff  geu  in  the  Conghessional  Ric- 
ORO  against  this  proposal  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  bureaucrats  who  want  to  run  the 
country.  Since  the  beglddng  of  this  Con- 
gress there  have  been  372  columns  of  pre- 
pared material  inserted  in  the  Record  against 
the  bill,  with  but  93  columns  explaining  the 
need  -for  legislation. 

By  this  token,  you  might  imagine  the  coun- 
try is  four-to-one  in  favor  of  bureaucracy  tak- 
ing-over. But  it  will  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  Senate  paaaed  the  bill  with  but  one 
dissenting  vote.  So  this  goes  to  show  that 
people  do  have  a  way  of  letting  their  elected 
Representatives  know  how  they  feel. 

I  do  not  propose  to  bore  you  with  a  long 
and  detailed  legislative  history  of  the  basing- 
polnt  question.  There  is  just  one  phase  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  dwell  upon  tonight. 
I  would  remind  jcu  that  the  general  subject 
of  delivered  pricing  vitally  effects  the  future 
of  our  own  commonwealth. 

For  70  years  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  sold  their  products  on  delivered 
prices.  This  practice  extended  to  all  branches 
of  the  steel  industry  and  to  the  cement  indtis- 


try,  and  later  to  the  sale  of  many  standard- 
ized heavy  basic  products  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  as  building  materials. 

Economists  refer  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  "plus 
production  State" — in  other  words,  a  State 
which,  by  the  richness  of  its  natural  rer 
sources,  the  skill  and  aggressive  vitality  of  Its 
people,  gradually  became  the  great  produc- 
tion center  for  mass  manufactured  heavy 
goods.  Pioducing  more  than  we  used.  It  Is 
but  natural  that  In  the  free  and  open  com- 
petitive markets  of  this  country,  our  manu- 
facturers sought  to  extend  their  sales  Into 
other  parts  of  our  country  by  meeting  the 
prices  of  producers  outside  our  State. 

The  growth  of  c>ur  Nation  has  developed 
its  share  of  Inequalities,  of  monopolies,  of 
restraints  or  trade,  and  other  unfair  practices 
in  commerce,  just  as  growth  under  any  other 
system  would  have  Its  share  of  blunders. 

But  I  don't  know  why  anybody  makes  a 
speech  about  the  p>erfectly  obvious  and  uni- 
versally accepted  truism  that  we  are,  all  of 
us.  against  monopolies  and  conspiracies.  To- 
day this  is  fundamental  to  all  sensible  busi- 
nessmen. 

However.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Industrial  development  of 
America,  some  shortsighted  businessmen, 
whether  they  made  mouse  traps  or  crow- 
bars, would  seek  to  stifle  free  competition 
by  secretly  conspiring  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  their  products  or  to  set  the  prices 
at  which  they  were  sold.  In  other  words,  they 
thought  by  creating  false  scarcities  or  freez- 
ing the  prices  of  articles,  they  could  asstire 
themselves  a  soft  existence,  free  from  the 
competitive  irrigations  of  another  man  mak- 
ing the  same  mouse  trap  better  for  less. 

I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  want 
to  make  things  as  soft  for  themselves  as 
possible.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
this  desire  to  make  things  soft  for  them- 
selves also  applies  to  a  lot  of  bureaucrats? 
After  spending  '7  years  in  Washington.  I 
am  convinced  there  are  many  of  them  in  our 
Capital  W10  think  they  really  ought  to  run 
the  economy  of  our  country.  This  being  the 
case,  they  figure  they  might  as  well  n^ike  it 
as  easy  as  p>ossible  to  do  so.  How  would  yoU 
do  It? 

Well,  lets  pretend  you  gentlemen  were  the 
heads  of  a  Government  bureau  that  policed 
the  trade  activities  of  American  industry. 
Let's  make  every  lawyer  in  this  room  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  "Trade  Commission.  And 
let's  pretend  you  wanted  to  exercise  new  and 
vast  controls  over  the  everyday  decisions  that 
up  to  now  have  been  left  to  the  private  judg- 
ment of  Individual  businessmen. 

Yotir  first  move  would  be  to  establish  a 
series  of  precedents  whereby  you  could,  if 
you  wished,  sue  and  get  a  judgment  against 
any  btisinessman  in  interstate  commerce. 

Next  you  would  let  everybody  know  you 
had  that  power.  And.  of  course,  the  power 
to  sue  anybody  would  carry  with  it  the  power 
to  not  sue.    As  one  person  put  It: 

"Eeny.  meeny,  mlney,  dink 
Throw  a  merchant  in  the  clink. 
Beny,  meeny,  mlney,  mo. 
Let  the  other  merchants  go." 

The  best  way  to  get  this  power  wotild  be 
to  make  the  rules  of  Industry  so  imcertain 
that  no  one  but  yoxirself  would  Icnow  them. 
In  fact.  It  would  be  easier  If  you  made  the 
rules  as  you  went  alorig  so  you  could  add  to 
them  each  day. 

I  have  discovered  that  such  a  power  now 
rests  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Here  is  how  Mr.  J\istlce  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Justice  Franlcfurter  put  It  in  thetr  com- 
ments on  the  Morton  Salt  decision.  No.  464. 
of  the  October  1947  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court: 

"The  law  of  this  case.  In  a  nutshell,  is  that 
no  quantity  discount  is  valid  if  the  Commis- 
sion chooses  to  say  it  is  not." 

If  there  is  anything  that  a  lawyer  brought 
up  in  the  American  tradition  hateti  it  is  to 


advise  his  clients  under  government  by  whim. 
We  like  government  by  law,  not  by  the  per- 
sonal fancy  of  Federal  administrators. 

Such  unbounded  powers  can  only  lead  to 
serious  abuses  in  the  future.  Knowing  the 
antecedents  and  the  history  of  our  own  Com- 
monwealth, you  can  hardly  expect  any  Con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania  to  aUently  ac- 
cept the  continuance  of  such  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  desired  to  fur- 
ther Increase  the  bureaucratic  control  over 
Industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the  next  step  you 
should  take  would  be  to  establish  a  rule  of 
law  providing  tliat  orders  could  be  entered 
against  anyone,  regardless  as  to  whether  he 
was  guilty.  This  technique  has  found  great 
favor  in  the  people's  courts  of  the  U.  S.  fi.  R. 
and  Is  discussed  at  some  length  under  the 
heading  of  "Crime  without  guilt"  in  GsovsklTs 
book  on  Soviet  clvU  law. 

Krylenko.  before  he  was  purged,  was  com- 
missar of  justice,  and  he  at  one  time,  like 
ma^y  other  Soviet  penologists,  advocated  the 
elimination  of  the  principle  of  personal  guUt 
as  a  basis  for  the  Imposition  of  punishment, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  concept  of  social 
danger.  Finally,  he  advocated  a  code  which 
should  state  only  general  principles  for  the 
Imposition  of  punishment  without  giving  any 
legal  definition  of  individual  crimes,  1.  e., 
without  indicating  In  the  statute  the  factual 
elements  constituting  an  individual  wrong. 

Those  of  you  who  have  studied  recent 
Federal  Trade  Commission  decisions  wUl  be 
alarmed  at  the  similarity  between  the  ide- 
ology of  Commissar  Krylenko  and  that  ex- 
pressed In  the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  count  2  of  the  Rigid 
Conduit  case.  The  Soviet  Government  evi- 
dently felt  that  to  Insure  complete  mastery 
over  its  people,  it  should  advocate  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  principle  of  personal  guUt  as  a 
basis  for  the  Imposition  of  punishment  and 
substitute  (he  concept  of  social  danger.  For 
social  danger  is  an  elusive  thing,  and  it  can 
mean  whatever  the  commissars  (or  com- 
missioners) decide  It  should  mean. 

In  the  Rigid  Conduit  case  the  Commis- 
sioners determined  It  was  socially  dangerous 
for  one  merchant  to  systematically  charge 
certain  prices  after  he  found  out  that  his 
competitor  was  charging  the  same  price. 
This  is  what  is  Itnown  in  Government  circles 
as  "conscious  parallel  action"  and,  even  In 
the  absence  of  conspiracy,  is  condemned  as 
unlawful  by  the  order  in  the  Rigid  Conduit 
case. 

Just  what  this  means  to  the  attorneys  prac- 
ticing in  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  State  is 
hard  to  say.  Perhaps  you  had  Ijetter  advise 
your  clients  in  the  manner  one  dissident 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  suggested.  Hera 
is  what  Lowell  Mason  had  to  say  aix>ut  this: 

"Be  sure  you  don't  know  your  competitors' 
prices.  In  other  words,  be  careful  not  to  find 
out  what  prices  are  being  charged  by  the 
feUows  that  make  the  same  rubber  mounted 
shaving  mugs  you  make.    This  is  dif&cxilt. 

"What  happens  when  one  of  your  salesmen 
walks  into  a  store  and  offers  a  retailer  your 
1949  model  of  rubber  mounted  shaving  mugs 
at  $13.75  the  dozen?  The  first  thing  the 
purchasing  agent  says  la.  'Why,  you  poor 
so-and-so.  Glutz  is  selling  his  mugs  for 
$12.95.' 

"This  means  the  jig  is  up.  For  the  min- 
ute you  find  out  Glutz'  price  is  $12.95,  you 
know  you  are  not  going  to  sell  any  of  your 
mugs  unless  you  also  come  down  to  $12.95. 
And  If  you  come  down  to  $12J5,  you  are 
matching  competitors'  prices,  and  that,  my 
dear  friends,  if  carried  out  systematically, 
results  in  a  conscious  parallelism  which,  ac- 
cording to  count  2  of  the  Rigid  Conduit  de- 
cision, is  tantamount  to  a  conspiracy. 

"There  Is,  however,  a  way  of  gatting  around 
this  diiBculty.  Equip  all  your  oatoomen  with 
esu-  muffs.  When  the  purchasing  agent 
s^ys,  'Why,  you  poor  so-and-so.  Glutz  is 
selling  his — ,'  then  have  your  oalwiinn  flop 
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tbe  «ftr  muffs  dom-n  over  bis  can  snd  bell 
DC  able  to  come  back  to  you.  clean.  pur«  and 
Innocent  In  tk«  cyva  of  Oavemn^ent.  tor  b« 
won't  know  fovr  eofpeti tors'  prices. 

"Tben  after  be  baa  made  tbe  rounds  of  bts 
Mies  territory,  bell  be  able  t%  saj  In  all 
candor  and  bcMiesty,  'Boca,  tbe  customers  you 
iMMl  to  have  were  certainly  a  nice  crowd  of 
faPowa.  Maybe  I  didn't  get  any  orders  but. 
teUcTe  m».  I  sure  fixed  It  so  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commlaalon  cant  sue  you.  V 

This  apparent  flippancy  Is  but  tbe  cry  of 
a  maa.  and  a  bureaucrat  at  that,  who  sees 
Um  tfangcr  to  our  free  enterprUe  system  If 
JVC  follow  tbe  Krylenko  philoacphy 

There  Is  but  one  cure  for  this  dolorous  con- 
dition— that  la.  legislative  action  to  restore 
tba  Amartcan  system  of  jurisprudence  to  our 
qoMt-JaMdal  agencies.  S  1008  will  give 
buslneaamen  tbe  right  to  meet  their  com- 
petitors' prices;  S.  1038  will  give  our  pro- 
ducers tbe  right  to  sell  their  products  la 
other  markets  by  absorbing  freight.  S.  1008 
aecks  to  revoke  the  Krylenko  philosophy  In- 
herent In  the  charge  and  order  under  count  2 
of  the  Hlgld  Conduit  decision. 

Bat  what  is  mere  Important.  It  puts  all 
•BRteles  throughout  the  Government  on  no- 
tice that  the  ve^jple  of  Amertcst  still  sut>scrll)e 
to  the  free  enterpr'.^e  system,  and  that  if  and 
when  we  discard  it.  the  change  must  come 
through  tbe  elected  repreaentattvea  of  the 
people,  and  not  through  a  spurloua  aartansiun 
of  the  law   by  administrative  rullnfa. 


FteiA  Heariafs  •■  CVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

OF  oazcoM 

Ui  THZ  BOUSI  OP  RVSMBNTA-nvZS 

Ttiesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr  8p«.>aker.  under 
ICAve  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the  Rec- 
oto,  I  include  the  following  editorlaJ  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian  of  June  13.  1943; 

WIXLO  HKAaXMCa  OH  CVA 

Tb«  nscsssUy  for  full-scale  public  hear- 
oa  Columbia  Valley  Administration  bills 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  before 
the  committeas  or  Congress  vote, 
•bovld  be  obvious  to  all.  Congrcas  should 
every  reasonable  effort  to  determine 
for  a  CVA  and  the  attitude  of  tbe 
■■aMilatciy  aOaeted  before  taking 
aetkm.  Paid  lobbylau  oab  alfdrd  to  go  to 
Waahington.  O.  C .  for  kaartncs.  but  away 
peraooa  cannot. 

It  haa  baen  the  hope  of  this  newspaper 
that  the  Sanau  and  House  Public  Works 
Coounlttaaa.  cooaMariag  tdantlcai  blUa.  wUl 
got  togothar  aatf  hold  Joint  haarta«i  In  tho 
field.  That  would  be  the  eOclent  aa4  least 
costly  way  of  getting  the  regional  rooctloo. 
which  must  be  mnsirtsrrrt  aUmg  with  the 
aatlunal  waif  are. 

We  are  advlsad  from  the  Capital,  however. 
that  BeprsaantaUve  WnxiAM  If  WHrrtmc 
«o«.  td  Mlaslaalopl.  chalrma^i  of  the  27- 
assaifeor  PuMic  Works  Committee,  has  a 
fearrt-and-faat  rule  ji^ainst  bearmgs  lu  the 
field.  Hia  committee  ts  expected  to  start 
haaring  taatlmony  on  the'  legislation  later 
this  month,  about  the  Ume  the  Senate  com- 
mittee rssiiBiw  lU  recesaed  haaring  at  the 
Capital. 

Oavma  Caavaa.  of  New  Meklco. 
of  the  Senate  grt^up.  is  favorable  to 
bringing  his  committee  to  the  Northwest  to 
Um  public  and  learn  the  facta  which 
bo  prassnted  locally.  Thus.  U  Repre- 
aentatlve  WarmiieTOM  prevaila.  thara  wUl  be 
only  one  sat  of  bearings  in  the  Horthwaat  In- 


stead of  duplicate  hearings.  Tet  there  Is  no 
aaauranee  that  the  House  committee  can  get 
the  picture  in  adequate  detail  from  reading 
Senate  hearing  testimony,  and  precedent  in- 
dicates that  it  win  scarcely  try. 

We  ur^  the  Northwest  noembers  of  the 
two  eommlttees.  Senator  Cant  and  Repre- 
sentatives Angkll  and  Mack,  to  use  their 
utmoet  Influence  to  prevail  on  the  House 
eoaualttee  to  join  with  the  Senators  in  the 
IVorthwest  hearings.  The  taeue  la  too  Im- 
portant to  this  vast  region  and  to  the  Na- 
tion to  allow  precedent  or  the  preference  of 
an  Individual  to  stand  in  the  way  of  accu- 
rate Interpretation  of  the  laaues  to  both 
HouMa  of  Coagresa 


AJabama  Baas  the  Hood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAIfS 

Cr   AUiaAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATIVI8 

Thursday.  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  responding  to  the  de- 
mands of  an  aroused  citizenry,  has  struck 
a  Mow  for  government  by  law  in  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  outlawing  the 
wearing  of  masks  or  hoods.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  States  will  follow  Ala- 
bama s  example.  The  following  edi- 
UMiai  from  the  Birmingham  News,  en- 
titled 'Alabama  Bans  the  Hood. '  reflects 
the  sentiment  of  our  people: 

AUkSAMA    aANS   THE    HOOD 

In  a  very  refreahiog  and  inspiring  dem- 
onstration of  sentiment  in  this  State,  the 
Alabama  Legialsture  has  overwhelmingly 
ortlawed  use  of  the  mask  or  hood  except  for 
obvlouaiy  Innocent  purpuees.  Any  such  con- 
cealment of  Identity,  la  sinister  dcmonstm- 
tlona  or  acUvltlca  of  any  kind,  is  specifically 
banned. 

Oovcmor  Folaom  signed  the  Mlze  biU  In 
less  than  an  hour  after  the  He  use  bad  ap- 
proved the  lejlatattan  by  a  very  impresaive 
and  heartening  vota  of  84  to  4.  The  Senate 
had  passad  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  33  to  3. 

This  la  another  In  the  series  of  keavy  blows 
that  have  t>ecn  swiftly  dealt  »f- '"tn  hood- 
ed operations  In  thU  State.  It  la  another 
powerful  testimony  to  the  arouaed  and  reso- 
lute oppoBlUoB  of  tba  paopla  of  Alabama  to 
any  such  actlvttlaa.  Again  hope  ta  encour- 
aged that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a 
period  marked  by  a  rapid  sequence  of  Inci- 
dents of  such  lawlcaaneas. 

Enactment  of  thia  leglalatlon  glrca  rolce 
to  the  will  of  the  people  In  unmistakable 
and  coooltHtve  terms  That  expression  of 
public  oplBJon  In  itself  constituus  a  very 
strong  deterrent  to  any  repetition  of  the 
kind  of  maaked  outra^ea  which  recently 
have  occurred  In  this  area. 

But  more  than  that.  It  arms  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  specific  authurlty  to  set 
againat  KlaaaaMn  or  any  otharti  who  use 
boodi  to  coiieaal  their  IdanUUaa  In  public 
demonstrations  or  depredations  of  any  sort. 

The  act  proTldea  that  no  person  over  18 
years  of  age  shall  appear  on  streets  or  high- 
ways or  In  public  placea  'while  wearing  a 
mask  or  other  device  which  conceala  hla 
Identity:  nor  shall  any  person  deaiand  tn- 
tranca  or  artrntaslon  to.  or  snter  opon  the 
premises  of  or  Into  the  encioaure  or  bouse 
of  any  ochar  person  while  wearing  a  mask 
or  device  which  conceala  his  Identity;  nor 
shall  any  stwh  parsnn.  while  waarlng  a  mask 
or  devlca  wbleb  ooncaala  hia  Idantlty.  par- 
tkrlpata  In  any  .meeting  or  damunstratlon 
upon  the  private  property  of  another  unless 


he  shall  have  first  obtained  the  written  per- 
mlaalon  of  the  owner  and  the  occupant  of 
such  property. ~ 

That  Is  a  broad  ban.  I-t  ahould  go  far 
toward  haatenlng  the  distntegratlor  that  sl- 
ready  seems  to  have  set  In  within  the  Klan 
and  toward  putting  an  end  to  all  vlcloua 
hooded  activities. 

If  any  sddltlonal  leglalatlon  seems  needed 
to  complete  ttie  outlawing  of  sinister  opera- 
tions of  that  kind,  it  also  should  be  enacted. 

AUorney  General  Carmlchael  baa  urged  the 
legislature  Itself  to  revoke  tlie  charter  of  the 
Klan.  citing  constitutional  provisions  wtilch 
he  says  f^ve  K  tbat  authority.  One  section 
gives  the  legMattBe  power  to  dlss<:ilve  any 
oorporatton  wbanavar  in  its  cpinlnn  its  char- 
•ctar  Buty  bo  ia)urtous  to  the  citizens  of  tli« 
State. 

Plainly  there  Is  no  Justlfiaition  for  a  ctuu-- 
ter  for  any  organization  which  en^^ages  in 
llle^:si   hooded  operations. 

It  is  to  lie  ft^rne  In  mind,  of  course,  that 
In  their  recent  operations  hooded  gangs  have 
done  things  that  in  themaelvea  clearly  and 
groaaly  violated  the  law.  Such  gangs  might 
operate  despite  a  law  aga^st  the  hood.  It 
consequently  remains  li^ently  Important 
that  the  utmost  efforts  continue  to  find  anJ 
proaecute  thoae  guilty  of  past  outrages. 
Otherwise  the  danger  of  new  defiance  of 
law  will  be  heightened. 


Port'aad  Hoosins  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  cxccoN 

m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian  of  June  26,  1949: 

PoaTLAitr    Hocsma    Aid   To    Ba    Lutrrxo    to 
TnoBs  Wao  Can  t  Pmovidb  Own — FniEaALLT 

PiMAMCSD    PaOJBCT    TO     AVOU}    COMPKTlTiOM 

WrtH  ParvATK  EirrxapBisB 

(By  Paul  Laarts) 

Perm.anent  public  housing  that  will  be 
erected  In  Portland  under  housing  leglslstion 
expected  to  pass  Congress  shortly  will  be 
rented  only  to  that  certain  proportion  who 
can't  pay  economic  rents  or  buy  their  own 
homes  and  will  be  noncompetitive  "vlth  pri- 
vately owned  housing. 

Lamar  Tocre.  newly  elected  chairman  of 
the  Portland  housing  authority,  made  that 
clear  as  the  8Uth<jnty's  guldini^  policy  in  a 
brief  sddreEs  Friday  before  the  mayor's  ad- 
visory committee  on  housing. 

•TTiere  Is  no  doubt  but  that  we  must  hav« 
public  housing— we  of  the  Portland  bousing 
authority  need  only  look  at  our  occupancy 
reports  to  see  that."  he  declared. 

SBvsN  THotnaMo  CMrrs  doomxo 
The  authority  has  only  2  permanent  proj- 
ects— the  400-unlt.  low-rent  Columbia  Villa 
davaiopasant  and  85- unit  Oekum  court,  wblcb 
waa  battt  in  wartime,  he  explained. 

"But  wt  have  7.000  tamporary.  substandard 
dwaUlniBi  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  va- 
cated, and  the  present  act  provides  they  must 
be  demolUbed  January  1.  1850.  However,  the 
ada&laistrat  r  of  the  houstag  and  borne  fi- 
naaea  apsncy  taai  latitats  to  permit  an  ex- 


"Tbua.  we  ara  taood  with  the  fact  that  at 
leaat  T.000  faoUIlas  anist  be  housed  " 


TWO  THOOaAMtf  tTTins  SOUGHT 

The    board   chairman    then    reviewed    th« 
authority's  recent  actions,  one  an  applica- 


tion for  at  least  2.000  units  of  new  perma- 
nent  housing  under  the  new  Federal  legis- 
lation, and  another  initiating  action  to  com- 
pel families  now  living  in  temporary  housing 
here  to  move  to  privately  owned  housing 
where  their  Incomes  will  permit. 

Recent  figures,  he  said,  indicate  alx)ut 
1.500  families,  or  about  20  percent  of  the 
authority  3  occupancy,  are  now  receiving 
public  a.-.sistance  or  adjusted  rents. 

T:\e  authority's  surt-ey  of  its  tenants'  In- 
comes, started  as  a  part  of  the  move  to  evict 
these  able  to  rent  or  buy  private  housing, 
also  .shows  some  3,118  families  are  earning 
less  than  $2,500  annually,  he  said.  Of  that 
total.  784  receive  yearly  Incomes  of  Sl.OOO 
or  les.s  and  519  Incomes  of  $1,000  to  $1,500. 
he  said.  There  are  others,  though,  who  have 
incomes  of  above  $5,000  and  $6,000.  he  added. 

'Oil *the -basis  of  our  surveys,  it  appears  our 
estimates  oi  at  least  2.000  units  of  housing 
needed  here  are  pretty  close  to  right,"  Tooze 
declared. 

LOCiltL  WORK   PLANNED 

Tooze  emphasized  to  the  group  the  au- 
thority plans  its  proposed  new  housing  de- 
velopment on  a  local  plane.  Specifications 
he  said,  will  be  prepared  by  an  architect 
selected  by  the  Portland  housing  authority, 
actual  building  will  be  by  private  contractors 
on  a  bid  basis,  and  Oregon  materials  will  be 
used  fur  the  most  part. 

He  also  empliaslzed  that  clear-cut  salary 
limitations  will  govern  occupancy  of  the 
projected  new  units.  The  act  now  l>efore 
Congress,  he  said,  provides  that  liefore  any 
annual  Federal  subsidy  can  be  made  for  low- 
rent  projects,  the  local  authority  must  show 
that  a  pap  of  at  least  20  percent  has  been 
left  t>etween  the  upper  rental  limits  for  ad- 
mission to  the  proposed  project  and  the  low- 
est rents  at  which  private  enterprise,  un- 
aided by  public  subsidy,  is  providing  housing. 
Twtirrr  pehcent  fohgotten 

".Actually."  he  declared.  "That  means  the 
20  percent  will  be  the  forgotten  people,  they 
will  not  be  eligible  for  public  housing  and 
they  will  not.  In  many  instances,  be  able  to 
provide  their  own  housing." 

In  earlier  sessions  of  the  housing  authority, 
it  has  Ijeen  prainted  out  the  proposed  Federal 
act  calls  for  construction  costs  of  $1,750  per 
room,  with  a  $750  override  to  meet  local 
building  conditions,  if  the  administrator 
permit.^. 

As  it  stands  new  Ijefore  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  calls  for  810.000  units  to  be 
built  in  the  next  4  or  5  years — much  like 
the  previously  approved  Senate  version. 

Whether  tiie  $20,000,000  of  new  housing 
here  will  be  of  multiple  type  or  single-fami- 
ly dwellings,  or  a  combination  of  Ixjth,  will 
be  determined  by  the  authority. 

Roaaai.  scRtmMT  defeatzo 

Also  discussed  informally  by  authority 
commissioners  have  been  sites  for  the  de- 
velopment— whether  to  use  a  single  site  or 
several,  or  to  use  sites  now  occupied  by  tem- 
porary war  housing  here. 

Tooee  closed  his  address  to  the  mayor's 
committee  with  a  hope  "this  problem  will  be 
approached  from  an  objective  standpoint. 
With  the  approval  of  this  committee.  I  l>e- 
lleve  we  will  receive  the  approval  generally 
of  the  people  of  the  commimity." 

Karlier  in  tbe  committee  sessions,  discus- 
sion developed  over  how  questions  should 
be  circulated  for  study  and  review  before  in- 
clusion in  the  housing  need  survey  sched- 
uled to  t>e  conducted  in  the  Portland  area 
by  Dan  E.  Clark  n  &  Associates. 

Francis  Harrington  prcqxMed  a  resolution 
urging  that  the  questions  before  their  use 
In  the  survey  "be  submitted  to  appropriate 
Federal  housing  and  financing  agencies  for 
review  and  recommendations  to  determine  if 
they  contain  Inlbrmation  needed  by  them." 

It  drew  support  from  Mrs.  John  R.  Cat- 
lln.  past  president  of  the  Portland  Housltig 
and  Plaanlug  Association,  and  State  Repre- 


sentative Phil  Dreyer,  and  opposition  from 
Carl  Frellnger.  chairman  of  the  Multonomah 
County  Veterans  Couii^ii,  and  Robert  Hen- 
sel,  consultant  to  the  mayors  housing  need 
survey  committee. 

It  was  defeated  on  voice  vote. 

Roy  Bardsly  of  the  Clark  organization  re- 
viewed procedural  steps  for  the  survey  and 
asked  the  committee  to  send  question  sug- 
gestions to  the  city  council,  which  will  act 
on  award  of  the  housing  need  survey  con- 
tract. 

A  pretesting  is  planned  before  the  survey 
is  actually  launched,  he  said. 

Frilinger.  a  member  of  the  mayor's  hous- 
ing need  sun'ey  committee,  said  the  con- 
tract calls  fcr'approxlmately  the  same  num- 
ber of  questions  as  were  used  in  a  recent 
similar  survey  In  Seattle. 

Francis  Staten.  chairman  of  the  mayor's 
housing  advisory  committee  then  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  recommendations  for 
(M^anization  of  future  subcommittees. 

On  it  he  appointed  Fred  Eichenlaub.  chair- 
man: Jol'"  K.  Dukehait.  and  ^enneth  Krae- 
mer. 


Socialized   Medicine 
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or   TENNESSEE 
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Tuesday.  JiUy  5,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  John  Gaston  Hospital  in 
Memphis.  Tenn..  Ho.i.  John  B.  Vesey. 
sF>eaking  recently  made  this  statement 
about  socialized  medicine.  As  a  man  of 
wide  and  varied  experience,  as  a  deep 
thinker,  and  as  a  patriotic  citizen  his 
views  are  highly  respected  in  the  mid- 
South.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  his  statement  in  the 
Record : 

SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE 

For  some  years  I  was  trustee  of  John  Gas- 
ton Hospital  here,  and  throughout  a  lifetime 
have  been  closely  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  fine  doctors  of  our  locality.  I  am  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  service  they  ren- 
der, from  the  human  angle.  There  is  much 
talk  aljout  doctors'  fees,  and  not  enough  talk 
at>out  the  service  they  render. 

First,  they  are  required  to  give  more  years 
in  preparation  to  be  a  doctor  than  most  pro- 
fessions. 

Secondly,  the  long  hours  and  conditions 
of  their  work  require  that  they  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering 
without  regard  to  their  own  physical  com- 
forts or  social  obligations. 

Show  me  a  prominent,  successful  doctor 
and  I  will  show  you  a  doctor  who  has  had 
the  will  to  work  in  a  manner  that  few  people 
would  care  to  emulate.  A  doctor's  life,  from 
the  work  standpoint,  is  the  proverbial  "dog's 
life.  "  and  he  must  take  his  greatest  com- 
pensation from  his  knowledge  that  he  is 
helpmg  his  fellow  man. 

When  It  comes  to  employing  the  services 
of  %  doctor  I  want  to  make  the  choice.  I  do 
not  want  any  politician  telling  me  what  doc- 
tor to  go  to.  or  telling  the  doctor  how  much 
that  he  will  pay  him  to  treat  me.  When- 
ever this  is  done  there  will  l>e  no  such  thing 
as  confidence  In  a  doctor,  and  very  few  doc- 
tors will  feel  a  closeness  to  their  patients. 

I  am  just  an  average  fellow,  and  I  believe 
I  am  like  most  other  average  folks.  I  want 
to  respect  and  love  my  minister  and  I  want 
to  feel  the  same  way  about  my  doctor.    When 


we  take  this  human  element  out  of  this 
profession,  we  are  destroying  the  profession 
itself. 

Oh.  I  know  the  Government  will  say  that 
we  can  still  select  our  own  doctors,  and  your 
doctor  can  select  the  number  of  patients  he 
feels  like  selecting,  but  this  is  like  a  lawsuit. 
A  good  lawyer  can  get  on  either  side  of  any 
case  and  make  a  pretty  good  argument  for 
whatever  side  he  happens  to  be  on.  In  this 
age  of  specialization  I  want  a  doctor  who 
has  a  wide  experience  In  whatever  happens 
to  ail  me.  and  whenever  possii^e  I  would 
like  for  him  to  be  a  friend  as  well  as  a  doctor. 

There  is  a  sinister  influence  at  work  in 
our  Government  to  deprive  Americans  of  the 
freedom  they  have  known  for  the  past  50 
years.  Our  Government  is  being  sold  the 
idea  of  moving  into  our  lives  in  many  ways. 
TTiey  tried  awfully  hard  to  put  over  the  idea 
of  wage  control.  They  are  collecting  and 
wasting  more  taxes  In  peacetime  because 
they  had  so  much  to  spend  during  th'e  war 
that  they  hate  to  give  up  the  power  that 
goes  with  big  money.  They  want  control  of 
all  materials,  of  all  labor,  of  wages  and  hours, 
of  education,  and  now.  of  our  health. 

When  the  Government  gets  through  bind- 
ing up  this  socialized  medicine  idea  there 
will  be  so  much  red  tape  around  It  that  if 
you  have  an  acute  case  of  appendicitis  you 
would  be  dead  and  buirled  4  weelcs  before  you 
and  the  surgeon  coiUd  decide  whether  or  not 
you  could  employ  him.  or  whether  or  not.  un- 
der Government  regulations,  he  could  operate 
on  you.  If  my  appendix  has  to  come  out  I 
want  it  out  now,  and  not  after  a  constiltation 
with  the  politicians  in  Washington,  and  I 
want  some  friend  of  mind  who  is  a  surgeon 
and  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  to  take  it  out. 

For  heavens  sake,  orothers,  do  not  let 
these  Waslilngton  bureaucrats  take  control  of 
my  ails  and  ills,  and  my  appendix.  I  say.  like 
good  old  Patrick  Henry.  "Give  me  lilserty  or 
give  me  death,"  and  If  it  must  be  death  for 
heaven's  sake  shoot  me  and  do  not  let  me  die 
in  long,  slow  stages,  waiting  for  some  Wash- 
ington bureaucrat  to  tell  my  surgeon  that 
he  can  operate  on  my  appendix. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guaranteed  to  me  the  right  of  pursuit  of 
health  and  happiness:  I  want  to  ptirsue  my 
own  happiness  and  I  want  to  pursue  my 
own  health,  and  I  know  that  I  could  never 
catch  up  with  it  if  I  had  to  detour  around 
a  Washington  bureaucrat. 

I  am  against  socialized  medicine,  and  so- 
cialized everything  else  that  the  Government 
proposes,  which  means  I  am  against  socialism 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  ati  old  time 
southern  conservative  Democrat,  and  I  would 
Just  as  scon  change  the  name  of  America  to 
the  Soviet  Republic  of  the  United  States  as  to 
stibmit  to  the  social  Ideas  being  foisted  on 
the  American  public  today,  in  spite  of  otir 
Constitution  wlilch  forbids  them.  You  know 
I  would  not  agree  to  the  first,  and  I  am  sure 
you  know  I  would  not  agree  to  the  latter. 

Who  is  there  among  you  who  lielieves  that  ^ 
some  bureaucrat  in  Washington  is  in  a  Ijetter 
position  to  decide  for  you  the  intima'te  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  your  business,  and  to  your 
individual  home  life  and  problems  than  you 
are? 


Public  Hoasinf  Bill 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  enclose  herewith 


A4260 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


V, 


•n  editorial  from  the  Lanier  County 
News.  Lakeland.  Oa..  vhich.  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  very  pertinent  to  the  question 
frtlich  was  decided  on  this  floor  last  week 
rctoUve  to  H.  R.  ''009: 


Uacle  San,  W^ich  Shafl  It  Be?— Orer  tW 
Hill  to  the  Poorhouse  or  Decent  Old- 
Afe  Secnrity? 


rmvuAM  wms:  amothi 


SOT7L  IS  aoLo 


There's  a  sad  history  Icsaon  being  wrIttcB 
tn  the  bemOllnes  of  today's  newpapen.  Oar 
chtldren  and  their  children  will  study  parts 
of  It.  and  some  of  us  will  live  to  talk  about  It. 
This  ««ek  Presidem  Truman  "Won  a  round 
in  Congress."  according  to  th«  newspapers. 
Americans  everywhere,  and  a  world  of  free- 
dom wanting  people  with  eyes  turned  to 
America  for  faith  and  help,  lost  another 
round  They  lost  when  a  public  housing  bill. 
supposed  to  help  them.  won. 

The  bin  sounds  good,  at  flr^t.  It  will  psr- 
mit  the  spending  of  $400.COO.OCO  a  year  for 
40  years  for  the  building  of  pubKc  (Govern- 
ment owned)  hoiising  projects,  tiost  of  tlM 
housing  win  be  big  apartments  in  cltias. 
Only  the  lower-Income  groups  can  live  in 
these  houses,  and  tlw  rent  is  not  even  sup- 
posed to  be  enough  to  pay  for  them.  For 
example.  If  $15  a  month  would  pay  for  an 
apartment  and  keep  tt  in  some  sort  of  repair 
by  tlM  time  that  tt  had  simply  retted  down, 
the  tenant  living  there  would  have  to  pay 
only,  say  tlO  per  month 

TIbat  sounds  good  and  might  bs  good,  if 
no  one  had  to  pay  for  the  housing,  if  tite 
Oovcrumeut  could  just  reach  out  into  apace 
and  pluck  the  four  hundred  millions  a  year 
out  of  thin  air.  But  it  can  t.  no  more  than 
you  or  1  can.  It  would  be  good.  too.  if  the 
fsmtltSB  who  live  in  the  housing  would  take 
advantage  of  the  partially  free  rent  and  try 
to  make  and  save  more  money  so  tiiat  they 
could  eventually  move  into  a  privobsly  owned 
home  where  they  would  pay  a  rent  that 
allows  the  owner  a  retiirn  on  bis  investment 
Bat  tlMy  wont.  And  others  who  can't 
qmlify  for  the  free  rent  will  deliberately  sink 
even  lower  and  politic  their  way  into  the 
free-rent  house. 

That's  tlM  way  things  will  go.  and  here's 
Wllf :  Tto  hooss  that  I  live  tn  is  pretty  much 
Uka  the  hoUss  that  most  of  you  live  in.  Bet- 
ter tiian  some,  but  far  from  good.  Too  small 
and  too  iM>t  « too  cold  later ) .  needs  painting. 
needs  new  screens  and  new  windows  and  on 
nod  CB  for  a  house  never  stops  needing.  But 
It  Is  what  I  pay  for.  Jtist  as  yours  Is  what  you 
pay  for  The  owner  makes  froaa  tt  a  profit. 
I  ikope.  but  not  very  much.  A  profit  that  tM 
ia  entitled  to  make  Just  as  Is  any  man  woo 
Invests.  wiMtiMT  tt  be  in  a  farm  crop  or  a 
I  want  a  better  ttome  and  when  I 
pay  the  price  I  will  rent  or  buUd  a  better 
pines,  just  as  you  hope  to  And  we  need 
■Iwaga  MHMMiber  that  if  the  owner  makes 
too  maril  proAt.  tiie  ren  t  will  one  day  go  down 
t>ecauce  more  people  will  get  Into  this  btgh- 
proflt  business. 

But  when  we  Iwave  tiecome  able  to  move  to 
better  hocati\g.  the  fre«-rent  bjys  wont  move 
up  the  line  Into  our  old  ones.  They  won't 
■wve  up  becsuss  tlMlr  house  is  already  as 
pood  as  or  better  than  ours  and  tiicy  pay  only 
half  as  much. 

They  wont  move  up  the  line  and  maybe  we 
won  t  either  because  you  and  I  and  our  neigh- 
bors are,  through  taxes,  paying  the  tialf  that 
they  don't  pay  i  never  tiiink  tlxat  it  will  come 
from  ttie  pockets  of  the  rich  or  someone  else. 
hMory  slMws  that  It  never  has.  but  that's  a 
long  sAory.  too).  We  ll  pay  half  of  theirs  and 
an  of  ours  until  some  of  us  sell  our  God- 
ownad  souls  to  the  politicians  to  get  under 
the  free>rcnt  roof. 

And  our  children  and  their  children  and 
the  world  will  later  learn  thai  Amertcaiu  lost 
a  little  talttattwe  and  a  little  ambition  and  a 
lot  of  ftaedooi  when  Truman  won  a  round  in 
Congrecj. 

W.  A.  llo«t;n<oa>. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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'     HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 
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Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reoiark^  In  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Townsend  con- 
yentlon,  July  1,  1S49,  Columbus.  Ohio: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr  Townsend.  and  my  good 
Townsend  friends.  Qrst  let  me  say  that  I 
am  Indeed  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  with  you  again  in  ttxls  great  na- 
tional convention  of  earnest  workers  in  the 
vineyard  for  old-age  retirement  legislation 
in  the  national  Congress  I  am  sure  it  is  as 
heartening  to  every  Member  of  the  Cnnzr^sa 
as  It  Is  to  me  to  be  privileged  to  take  part 
In  this  great  convention  and  to  feel  the  pulse 
an<f  share  ycur  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
cause  for  which  thousands  of  you.  ardsnt 
supporters  of  Dr  Townsend  have  sassiwNsd 
here  In  Columbus.  We  In  the  Congress  are 
ao  engrossed  tn  the  busy  workdays  that  are 
ours  thiit  I  fear  we  sometimes  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  critical  problems  that  confront  so 
many  ot  our  citizens  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  is  good  and  shoisBWin  to  meet  with  you 
today  and  to  consider  with  you  one  of  the 
major  problenu  facing  us.  old-age  security. 

I  know  you  are  interested  In  getting  first- 
hand reports  from  us  who  are  in  the  thick 
or  this  flight  tn  the  Nation's  Capital  snd  who 
have  been  selected  from  tlie  439  Members 
of  the  House  to  lead  the  Oght  for  this  great 
humanitarian  project,  adequate  retirement 
for  our  elderly  cltiaena.  For  more  than  10 
years  now  I  have  been  battling  In  the  Con- 
gress for  this  cause  It  is  a  hard  fight  but 
also  a  good  fight  In  a  Just  cause.  We  bear 
many  scars  as  a  result  of  the  bitter  contaeta 
we  have  waged  but  with  It  all  there  Is  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  In  engaging  in  such  a 
worthy  cause.  Thus  far  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  having  ttafUl^nva  law  the  whole 
Townsend  program,  but  through  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Or.  Townsend  and  ttie  Townsend 
organisations  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
axul  our  loyal  workers  In  Congress,  we  have 
made  progress  In  securing  the  enactment  of 
some  laws  which  have  lightened  the  burden 
somewhat  of  the  old  folks  of  America.  There 
Is  much  more  to  be  done.  Let  us  not  weary 
In  well  doing. 

The  Townsend  organisation  has  mads  the 
Nation  Townscnd-mluded.  Wherever  ycu  go. 
whether  It  be  in  the  Congress.  In  congres- 
sional committees,  or  out  on  the  highways 
and  byways  of  America,  the  mere  mention  of 
the  Townsend  plan  at  once  brings  to  the 
forefront  the  tireless  fight  Dr.  Townsend  and 
his  groups  have  made  down  through  the 
years  for  old-age  security.  It  Is  20  years  now 
since  I  first  entered  the  Oregon  Legislature. 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  either  In  the  State 
legtslatxne  or  the  Nattunal  Congress.  I  have 
been  doing  all  within  my  power  to  bring  this 
program  to  a  sucxreasful  conclusion  I  want 
here  and  now  t»  pledge  again  my  loyal  and 
continued  support  to  this  grest  movement 
for  the  old  folks  of  America. 

Almost  Immediately  upon  t!ie  convening 
of  tlM  BIghty-ttrst  Congress  we  Townsend 
supportars  met  and  organiaed  our  forces  and 
started  the  fight  for  the  plan.  On  February 
2  I  Introduced  H  R  tlM.  the  Townsend  bill, 
in  the  House  and  at  the  same  time,  my  col- 
league. Bepreeentative  Blatkix.  introduced 


lion  bill.  H  R  2135  On  Febru- 
ary M  MM  on  May  5  I  again  dlscTiseed  the 
program  on  the  floor  and  called  attention  to 
the  faet  that  at  that  Ume  67  Members  of  the 
■ova*  had  Joined  In  a  petition  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  report  out  this  leg- 
islation Tou  will  note  Qbat  thus  early  in 
the  eeealon  we  not  only  introduced  the  bill 
but  began  the  footwork  among  our  colleaguea 
to  get  behind  the  program  and  help  Ma  to 
get  the  bill  out  on  the  floor  for  a  vote 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  acceded 
to  our  reque&t  to  be  heard  on  the  legislation 
and  provided  for  a  fu'.l  hearing  before  tlie 
committee  which  eonstusad  %  days.  Dr. 
Townsend.  Capt.  Robert  Ttwimeml.  those  of 
m  who  filed  the  bills,  and  many  other  Icyal 
•upportsra  of  the  program  in  the  iioiise, 
appeared  before  the  committee.  Including 
Towneend  staff  members  and  experts.  We 
mide  an  excellent  presentation  of  Hoe  whole 
subject. 

The  Ways  and  Msans  Committee  has  been 
c'Ut-lng  most  of  the  Eighty-fir^t  Cen- 
tal the  considerrtion  of  social -security 
legislation,  not  only  the  Townsend  prr.gram 
but  the  whole  field  of  social  security.  It  La 
our  ptirpose  to  follow  through  and  contlniie 
the  fight  regardiees  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Way  and  Means  Committee.  If  the  com- 
mittee reports  out  the  bill  we  will  carry  the 
flpht  to  the  floor  of  the  Route  If  tt  falls  to 
report  cut  our  bill  we  will  immediately  flJe  a 
petition  tj  discharge  the  committee  and  put 
on  an  organiaed  campaign  to  take  the  bill 
from  the  committee  and  bring  It  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote 

D.-  Altmeyer.  the  head  of  the  Soda!  Secu- 
rity Agency,  appeartog  before  the  Way^  and 
Means  Committee,  recently  testified  that: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  social -security 
system  has  become  decidedly  lopsided  To- 
day there  are  over  5.OOO.0OO  people  in  the 
tJnlted  States  receiving  some  form  of  public 
assistance.  In  contrast  there  are  only  about 
half  that  number  receivlog  cld-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  beneQu.  As  a  Nation  we 
are  now  spending  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
g3.CO0.0OO.0OO  a  year  for  public  assistance. 
But  we  are  paying  out  only  $600,000,000  in 
old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits." 
Be  adrtsd.  "The  following  flgurce  will  givo 
eome  Idea  of  the  scope  of  (.ubLc  assists  nee  in 
this  country  today  and  the  need  Ua  apprais- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  present  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  public 
assistance.  Today,  as  I  have  aaid.  there  are 
over  5.000,000  needy  persons  receiving  vart- 
OQS  foma  td  pvbUc  ■tstsnre.  Of  these  per. 
sons.  3.500X00  are  old  people:  1.700.000  per- 
sons in  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children.  84.000  blind,  and  800.000  are  needy 
persons  who  do  not  fall  within  the  first  three 
categories  The  Government  is  now  pruvid- 
Ing  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  help  them 
meet  the  coat  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
aged,  dependent  children,  and  the  blind. 
However,  no  Federal  grants  are  made  to  the 
Statea  to  help  them  bear  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing asslsftancc  to  needy  persons  who  do  not 
fall  within  these  three  categories. ' 

The  Social  Sectirlty  Act  now  provides  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  cover  a 
ahare  of  the  cost  of  cash  assistance,  up  to 
specified  maximums  to  three  groups  of  needy 
persons — the  sged.  the  blind,  and  depend- 
ent children.  With  the  aid  of  these  match- 
ing Psderal  funds.  51  Jurisdictions. 
all  4S  Statee.  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  ad- 
mhnlsterlng  Federal -State  programs  for  old- 
ape  aaalatancc.  50  jurisdictions  provide  aid 
to  dependent  children:  and  47  Jurladlcttaas 
provide  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  Wsvada  la 
the  only  State  which  doea  not  participate  in 
the  FSd«ral-State  program  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  and  Misaourl.  Nevada.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Alaska  are  the  only  Jurisdictions 
which  do  not  participate  in  the  Mdcral -State 
for  aid  to  the  blind. 
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For  assistance  to  the  aged  and  the  blind 
the  maximum  amount  of  individual  monthly 
payments  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  share  Is  $50.  In  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  maxlmtun  for  Federal  matchliig  is 
$37  a  month  for  the  first  child  In  a  family 
and  $18  for  each  child  in  the  family  beyond 
the  first.  The  Federal  ahare  of  old-age  as- 
slsunce  and  aid  to  the  blind  Is  three-fourths 
of  the  first  $20'  of  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment per  recipient,  pltis  one-half  the  re- 
mainder within  the  maximums.  Similarly, 
the  Federal  share  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren is  three-fourths  of  the  first  $12  of  the 
average  monthly  payment  per  child,  plus 
one-half  the  remainder  up  to  the  maximums. 
States  may.  and  many  do.  make  payments  In 
excess  of  the  Federal  matching  maximums, 
but  they  must  pay  all  the  additional  amount 
from  State  and  local  funds.  Each  State  de- 
termines for  Itself  who  is  a  needy  person  eli- 
gible for  aaalstance  under  the  State  law. 
Bach  State  also  determines  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  given  to  each  needy 
individual. 

In  December  1948  the  average  monthly 
payment  of  old-age  assistance  was  $42.02  In 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  In  California.  Colo- 
rado. Massachusetts,  and  Washington  It  ex- 
ceeded $60.  Ia  nine  southern  States  how- 
ever— Alabama.  Arkansas.  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky. Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South 
riirfftV'*.  VliBiiua.  and  West  Virginia,  the 
atsfsgi  rHMlned  under  $25. 

Kx -President  Hoover,  the  head  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  the  organization  of 
the  executive  department,  made  a  very  valu- 
able contiributioQ  to  the  subject  of  old-age  se- 
curity. His  recommendations  are  of  interest 
to  us  and  particularly  applicable  to  our  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Hoover  calls  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  inefficiencies  in  our  payment  sys- 
tem of  social  security  for  the  aged  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  suggests  that  an  entirely  different 
aystem  should  be  considered  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  bMls,  which  would  avoid  the  huge  costs  of 
administration  of  the  existing  social  security 
program,  avoid  duplication,  and  would  sub- 
stitute some  other  form  of  taxation  more 
simple  and  more  direct  for  its  support  and 
which  would  give  more  positive  security  to 
the  aged  than  the  complicated  system  we 
now  have  and  which  would  also  abolish  the 
exinlng  IndefmriMa  social-security  trust 
fund,  now  iHiisimift  $10,000,000,000  —  all 
spent.  I  may  ssy  In  passing,  and  represented 
«)nly  by  Uncle  Sam's  I  O  U's.        ^ 

Our  plan — H.  R.  2136 — meets  these  objec- 
ttvea  and  Is  a  sslf -financing.  nnnninUMmtory 
retirement  system  tmder  which  baoaBete-ies 
wrili  receive  annuities  as  a  tnatter  of  right 
without  reference  to  charity  or  prior  contri- 
butions. It  is  Nation-wide  and  covers  all 
dtlaens  00  years  of  age  or  over.  It  is  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system.  Annxiities  will  be  paid 
currently  out  of  cuxsMttly  salHd  revenues. 
Sums  received  by  aanottaBti  mOBt  be  spent 
wtthm  30  days.  Tbm  nrr^^'^z  system  of  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  old-age  as- 
sistance is  abolished,  together  with  the  pay- 
roll tax  for  financing  old-age  and  stirvivors' 
Insurance  and  the  fake  xxMst  ftind. 

Annuitiea  should  be  offered  with  neither 
the  stigma  of  ebarity  nor. the  aroma  of  pov- 
erty. They  BhcMld  be  offered  as  a  matter  at 
right  as  divldeiHto  from  the  national  wealth 
the  aged  have  helped  to  create.  The  system 
should  be  one  that  would  replace  the  compli- 
cated, arbitrary,  and  inequitable  provisions 
of  the  existing  law.  It  should  be  one  which 
will  have  a  sthaulative  effect  upon  our  econ- 
May  and  one  which  will  help  to  make  avail- 
rtle  Jobs  to  all  our  young  people  who  will  re- 
place the  aged  as  the  latter  move  Into  retire- 
ment at  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Only  nooceatrlbytm  y  pensions  will  meet 
the  needs  of  those  now  grown  eld  and  in 
want  because  of  past  aspect  in  providing  an 
attiqaate  contributory  retirement  system. 
8lnce  at  the  time  the  present  system  was 
adopted  most  eg  the  States  were  financially 


unable  to  assume  the  burden  of  ao  many 
aged  who  moved  from  State  to  State  and  on 
to  Federal  relief  rolls,  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  continue  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  States 
to  provide  relief  to  those  aged  who  were  In 
need. 

Much  of  the  argument  in  support  of  our 
plan  stems  from  the  limited  coverage  and 
Inadequate  benefits  of  the  present  system. 
For  example,  most  of  today's  aged  who  are 
not  working,  left  the  labor  force  before  they 
could  build  up  rights  to  benefits  under 
OASI.  And  even  among  the  yoting  and  still 
employed,  tmder  the  present  OASI  system, 
there  Is  no  coverage  for  Jobs  In  agriculture, 
domestic  service  in  private  homes.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  govenunent  employees,  and 
workers  In  religiotis,  charitable,  and  certain 
other  nonprofit  organizations,  the  self-em- 
ployed, and  others  as  well.  About  one-third 
of  the  workers  engaged  in  employment  are 
not  covered  by  the  system;  and  of  the 
78.700,000  living  persons  with  OASI  wage 
credlU  at  the  end  of  1948,  about  40.500,000 
were  neither  fully  nor  currently  Insured  on 
the  basis  of  their  wage  records,  and  hence 
were  not  protected  under  the  programs. 

Under  the  existing  law  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  the  average  benefits  are 
$25  28  per  month  according  to  the  latest  data 
available  from  Social  Security  records.  To 
obtain  this  payment  the  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer would  have  to  make  contributions 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  of  old-age  assistance — not 
available  to  those  under  the  retirement  plan 
but  given  only  on  a  claim  of  need — was  some 
$16  more  per  month  than  the  old-age  and 
stnrvlvors  insurance  payments.  It  is  thus 
seen  thst  those  receiving  assistance  who  did 
not  contribute  to  ths  program  received  very 
substantially  more  than  those  who  through 
the  years  contributed  taxes  based  on  monthly 
Incomes. 

Recipients  of  relief  now  exceed  by  nearly 
1.500.000  the  Insured  workers  who  are  draw- 
ing benefits.  In  the  month  of  October  last 
the  number  granted  cash  on  the  basis  of 
need  totaled  2.469,372  as  against  1.016303  re- 
tired workers  receiving  old-age  Insiorance. 
This  experience  Is  directly  opposite  to  that 
contemplated  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  enacted.  It  was  believed  that  gradtially 
all  old-age  beneficiaries  would  come  under 
tiie  provisions  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  and  those  receiving  as- 
sistance on  the  basis  of  need  would  be  grad- 
tjally  reduced  and  eventually  eliminated. 

Laat  March  the  Director  of  the  Leglalattve 
BaCcnace  Service  of  the  Library  of  Oomt^mm 
advtSid  me  that,  according  to  the  statistical 
information  available,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  17,050,000  persons  60  years 
of  age  and  over,  2.000.000  persons  kept 
from  gainful  work  by  disabilities  which 
have  continued  for  more  than  6  months,  and 
651.000  widows  with  dependent  children  who 
would  be  covered  by  the  Townsend  program 
and  receive  the  annuities  provided  therein. 
From  these  statistics  It  is  shown  that  only 
one-fourth  of  those  eligil>le  are  now  even 
partially  provided  for  under  the  present 
social-security  legtalatlnn. 

It  is  vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory 
from  boyhood  the  stigma  and  humiliation  of 
old  fathers  and  mothers  having  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse  in  their  declining  years.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  comfort  our  consciences 
by  believing  that  poorhouses  have  been  abcl- 
lahed.  yet  then  are  millions  of  dcasrvtng 
Americans  who  helped  to  build  tlita  peat 
country  and  rear  the  present  generation  who 
are  in  dire  want  and  need,  and  some  of  the 
old  people's  homes  of  today  are  little  better, 
if  any,  than  the  poorhouses  of  yesterday. 
Only  last  May  we  noted  in  the  public  press 
throughout  the  F«***^  ncwa  of  an  old  peo- 
ple s  home  in  a  iwilgibbiglag  State  where  29 
inmates  died  in  a  v«ry  hrltf  porUxL  The 
attending  county-appointed  physician  at- 
tributed this  excessive  mortality  to  nutri- 


tional starvation  which,  he  said,  had  weak- 
ened the  resistance  of  the  aged  Inmates  to 
germs  and  infections  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  died  from  starvation  and  malnutrition. 
He  attempted  to  keep  some  of  the  ptatlents 
alive  by  the  use  of  vitamins,  but  he  reported 
that  vitamins  were  ao  expensive  that  he  was 
permitted  to  buy  only  In  limited  quantities, 
as  sufficient  funds  were  unavailable  for  ade- 
quate purchases.  He  fiirther  reported  that 
the  lack  of  tjralned  personnel  was  an  aggra- 
vating factor  in  the  sacrifice  of  these  human 
lives.  The  Washington  Post  editorially  said 
that  this  shocking  condition  no  doubt  is 
duplicated  in  varying  degrees  In  public  in- 
stitutions throiighout  the  coiutry.  When 
will  America  wake  up  from  Its  lethargy  and 
from  the  coffers  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
provide  suitable  sustenance,  medical  care. 
and  shelter  for  the  aged  citizens  of  America? 
When  will  Uncle  Sam  abolish  the  poorhoiise, 
neglect,  and  shame?  The  Townsend  plan  will 
do  it. 

We  believe  that  the^ economy  of  the  Nation 
will  benefit  under  theTownaend  plan  by  rea- 
son of  tlie  expenditure  of  the  annuities 
within  30  days  after  receipt.  The  bill  pro- 
vides :  The  annuity  shall  be  spent  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories, 
and  possessions.  Bach  installment  of  the 
annuity  shall  be  spent  by  the  annuitant 
within  30  days  after  tiie  time  of  its  receifpt. 
An  annuitant  shall  not  engage  in  any  occu- 
pation, biisiness,  or  other  activity  for  profit.  • 
except  collecting  interest,  rents,  ox  other 
revenues  frokn  his  own  investments.  No  an- 
nuitant shall  support  an  able-bodied  petxon 
in  Idleness  except  a  spouse.  The  proceeds 
from  a  3-p>ercent  gross  Income  tax.  with  an 
exemption  up  to  $250  a  month  from  per- 
sonal Income,  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  each 
month  among  all  qvialifled  annuitants.  This 
will  provide  a  good  income  to  all  of  our 
elderly  folks  which  will  permit  them  to  spend 
their  declining  years  in  decency,  peace,  and 
contentment. 

There  wili^  be  no  incentive  for  elderly 
people  of  limited  Income  to  hoard  tiielr 
meager  earnings  as  the  haunting  fear  of 
old  age  and  destitution  vrtll  have  been  re- 
moved. The  proceeds  of  the  tax  will  go  to 
people  who  will  move  out  of  employment. 
This  will  stimulate  production,  i»oductlon 
will  promote  employment,  the  younger  folks 
win  move  into  Jobs  vacated  by  the  aged,  and 
we  will  have  a  balanced  economy.  This  is 
necessary  now  that  we  are  moving  into  finan- 
cial economic  stcRins  with  production  on 
the  down-grade  suad  unemployment  in- 
creasing. 

In  our  long  fis^t  for  reasonable  and  suf- 
ficient Incomes  for  our  elderly  dtiaens  to 
live  In  decenc/  and  health,  we  have  always 
been  confronted  by  the  opposition  with  the 
claim  that  it  costs  too  much  and  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  it.  First  of  all  let  me 
say  that  the  moneys  now  being  paid  by 
Federal  and  local  governments  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  our  elderly  peopia 
and  for  relief  is  equal  in  amount  to  that 
which  would  be  required  to  finance  ttM 
Townsem:  program,  covering  all  Inataad  of 
only  a  privileged  few.  Aside  from  this  wa 
are  spending  billions  of  dollars  every  year 
for  many  Federal  programs  which  do  not 
have  the  merit  and  the  equity  of  an  old-age 
retirement  plan.  To  do  this  the  tax  burden 
on  the  American 'people  has  been  sky-rock- 
eted until  it  is  about  to  break  ths  backs  of 
the  taxpayers.  In  1929  Federal  spending 
amoimted  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  per- 
sonal income  of  the  inhabitants  of  California. 
By  1947  It  had  increased  so  much  that  the 
Federal  expenditures  were  approximately  ths 
total  personal  income  of  all  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  California.  Washington.  Oregon.  Re- 
vada.  Idaho,  Utah.  ArtaEona.  Mcmtana.  Wyo- 
ming. Colorado,  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  ITsnsss.  Oklahoasa, 
and  ebout  four-fifths  of  Te 
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with  the  moneys  owing  to  the  United 
8(atea  for  loans  unpaid  from  the  Plrst  World 
War  and  with  the  expenditures  overeeaa 
Uncle  Sam  has  taken  from  the  Amerl- 
tor  foff«lcn  aM  over  193 .000.- 
h9  var  ended  we  have  con- 
to  tbeac  countries  over  §30.000. • 
alone.  Although  in  one  generation 
we  have  had  two  world  wars  we  are  now 
over  •15000000.C00  In  the  next 
year  for  reannamcnt  and  preparation 
for  war  Tb*  Prsatdent't  toui  budget  for  the 
jmt  will  apfiradBate  H3  000.0  j.OOO  to  945  - 
'  ••OjSMlOM.  more  thkn  two-thirds  of  which 
goae  for  war  preparation  .nd  taking  care  of 
tb«  eoats  of  former  wars,  at  a  time  when  our 
aattoiMU  detot  la  o*«r  •352.00.000.000.  World 
War  n  eoat  over  tUO.OOO.OCO.OOO 

Am  I  wron«  when  I  saf  th.  t  with  a  Ju- 
dletou.  handling  of  our  governmental  af- 
fairs, nrre  common  sense  and  less  war  and 
devastatlou.  we  would  be  able,  from  savings 
ciMie  without  Increasing  the  taxes,  to  take 
•aiw  d  oar  own  people  here  in  America,  pro- 
vMa  a  tfaeent  living  retirement  for  all  of 
cnir  old  people,  the  widows,  thi  Injured,  and 
the  orphana.  and  stUl  ^ve  blliloxu  of  dollars 
taf  k  over  for  schools,  chiuxhes.  libraries,  hos- 
pAiala.  and  for  the  upbuilding  and  rehabUl- 
taUoa  of  ttus  grest  Republic? 

Are  we  not  overlooking  the  admonltlans  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  great  spir- 
itual values  of  life  Sjjd  placing  our  depend- 
ence on  material  things,  the  war  engines  of 
destruction  and  the  atcmlc  bomb? 

"Tor  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard." 

Tbe  Great  Architect  of  the  Untvcrae  has 
.  food  to  Americans.  He  has  given  us  Um 
country  on  earth.  It  Is  rkrh  In  nat- 
ural reaourtss.  We  have  great  fertile  fields, 
kroad  rivers  charged  with  almost  boundless 
hydroelectric  power,  great  foresta,  an  indus- 
trial system,  with  skilled  workmen,  the  great- 
est and  most  prodtictlve  for  human  welfare 
and  needs  in  all  history,  and  a  garden  spot  in 
vlUch  to  spend  our  day*  during  the  short 
■pan  we  are  permitted  tacra  on  earth. 

We  have,  indeed  a  wonderfxil  world  to  live 
In.  yet  we  are  spendlac  most  of  o\xr  time  in 
petty.  Intolerant  jaakNHlaa.  selfish  grasping 
for  wealth  and  power,  and  In  waging  world - 
w  de  wars,  preparation  for  war,  or  the  sordid 
business  ol  cleaning  up  the  mess  after  death 
and  dsvaatatlon  wrought  by  war.  Am  I  out 
of  place  today  here  In  this  great  company, 
befa  •  tbla  loyal  and  patriouc  group  of  Amfer- 
Ican  cMlaatia  wbo  believe  In  the  promises  of  a 
just  Ooi.  In  saying  that  we  nead  In  America 
toriay  Htore  good  wUl  awamn  men  and  less 
war.  man  of  tha  ipirlt  at  eooperstion.  broth- 
erly lova.  aMI  fallov  faaltnj  and  leas  of  sei- 
•shnasB.  haUads.  anlmoalty.  and  jcalotisles 
which  are  abroad  in  the  world?  I  agree  with 
Jamea  Keller,  founder  of  the  Christophers, 
when  he  said  In  the  home.  In  all  our  personal 
ittooahlps.  we  must  praatSea  lova  and  we 
i  on  the  message  of  ttta  food  Ule.  As 
you  grow  In  loee  for  others  you  will  find  your 
own  power  Inerraslng.  Tou  will  learn  bow  to 
dlaagrae  without  being  disagreeable.  Tou  will 
become  more  approachable.  You  will  '  etter 
understand  why  all  people  want  to  be  truly 
loved  and  not  just  tolerated.  Tou  will  em- 
phastae  more  and  more  of  the  good  side  of 
even  the  worst  people  Tou  wUl  develop  an 
Inner  warmth,  an  abiding  aanaa  of  humor. 
N'tturally  you  will  make  mhtaktw.  but  you 
will  always  be  able  to  laugh  at  yourself.  Tour 
never -say-die  spirit  will  give  courage  to  every- 
<me  you  meet.  Life  Itself  will  take  on  a  new 
and  exhilarating  meaning,  because  you  will 
be  fulfllling  the  ptarpoaa  for  which  you  were 
created .  to  love  Ood  above  ail  things  and  your 
neighbor  as  ^purself . 


At  beat  we  will  be  here  but  a,HttIe  while  In 
this  great  adventtue  of  life.  We  brought 
nothing  Into  this  world  when  we  came  and 
we  can  take  nothing  out  when  we  go.  It  be- 
hooves ua  to  gamer  our  resources  snd  put 
them  and  our  talents  to  good  use  and  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship  and  good  feeling 
to  our  neighbors  before  we  are  called  home 
forever . 

If  we  fortunste  Americans  could  In  this 
great  freedom-loving  Republic  put  Into  prac- 
tice such  a  program,  would  we  not  be  taking 
the  most  forward  step  toward  abolition  of 
war  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood among  the  nations  of  the  world?  And 
could  we  not  then  say  with  the  poets — 

"The  day  is  docM 
And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares,  that  Infest  the  day. 
ShaU  fold  their  tenU,  like  the  Arabs. 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

"When  Earth's  last  picture  Is  painted. 

And  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried. 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded. 

And  the  youngest  critic  has  died. 
We  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need  It — 

Lie  down  for  an  eon  or  two. 
nil  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen 

ShaU  set  us  to  work  anew." 


^ 


Tlic  Great  Rehearsal  ud  Its  Applkatioa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TSKMBSSSS 

IN  TH«  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSZNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5.  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  our  wisest  citizens  are  giving 
thought  to  the  necessity  that  the  world 
unite  the  democratic  thlnJclng  people  in 
some  sort  of  world  government  which 
would  insure  peace  and  which  would 
stabilise  the  economy,  the  thinking,  and 
the  living  habits  of  all. 

I  have  been  reading  much  on  this  gen- 
eraJ  subject.  In  my  own  city  Hon.  John 
W.  Apperson,  a  learned  member  of  the 
bar.  recently  delivered  an  address  on  the" 
subject  of  The  Great  Rehearsa<  and  Its 
Application.  He  has  said  so  much  so 
weii  that  I  have  asked  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  same  privilege  which  I  enjoyed 
in  an  examination  of  this  very  fine  ad- 
dress.    It  follows: 

My  subject  Is  so  big  and  my  time  tonight 
U  so  limited  that  for  fear  I  may  suy  too  long 
on  one  or  more  points  and  not  cover  ttaa 
principal  ones  I  sm  compelled  to  speak  from 
a  prepared  p*p*r.  I  shall  touch  the  high 
spou  and  perhaps  in  the  question  period  to 
follow  I  may  be  able  to  more  fully  devalop 
certain  phases 

Carl  Van  Daren,  the  well-known  historian, 
has  recently  written  The  Great  Rehearsal.  It 
deals  with  tlw  formation  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Its  adoption.  It  geU  lu  name  from 
the  fact  tiiat  Van  Doren  believes  that  the 
prtaclple  of  federalism  being  demonstrated 
by  tiUs  Nstkm  u  being  rataaarsed  for  tu 
eventual  sdopUoo  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  Is  very  Interesting  and  raartsMa 
All  dtiaeiis  of  the  United  States  especially 
and  all  cltixens  of  the  world  In  general  should 
read  it. 

In  hU  Introduction  Van  Doren  says: 

"But  It  Is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of 
the  making  and  ratifying  of  the  Constitution 


of  the  United  SUtes  without  finding  there  all 
the  arguments  In  favor  of  a  general  govern- 
ment for  the  United  NaUons,  as  well  as  all  the 
arguments  now  raised  in  opposition  to  it. 

•'The  opponents  of  the  Constitution  in  1787 
could  talk  only  of  the  difflculties  of  forming 
a  new  government.  The  supporters  of  the 
Constitution,  aware  of  the  dangers  facing  the 
Confederation,  demanded  a  new  government 
be  attempted,  no  matter  what  the  difOcul- 
tles.- 

TonlRht  I  fhall  briefly  review  the  forma- 
tion and  adoption  of  our  Constitution  and 
then  endeavor  to  show  how  the  application 
of  the  same  Federal  principles  as  applied  by 
our  Constitution  on  a  larger  scale  should 
bring  about  freedom,  prosperity,  and  peace 
In  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  and  while  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  being  fought,  we  had  13 
States  which  were  13  separate  nations,  each 
having  its  own  government  and  each  just  as 
sovereign  and  independent  as  the  57  nations 
composing  the  UN  todsy.  They  bad  gotten 
tosvtber  in  a  league  just  as  the  nations  did 
after  World  War  I  in  the  League  of  NaUons. 
just  as  the  nations  have  done  now  in  the 
UN  and  just  as  we  and  about  seven  other 
nations  are  getting  ready  to  do  in  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  They  called  their  league  the  league 
of  friendship.  It  operated  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

■acta  of  the  13  States  retained  its  right  cf 
veto.  None  was  bound  by  any  so-called  laws 
passed  unless  it  chose  to  be.  To  enforce  any 
so-called  laws  against  an  unwilling  State 
meant  war.  Just  as  enforcing  any  ruling  ct 
the  ITN  or  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  would  mean 
war  against  the  offending  nation.  Millions 
of  innocent  people  would  have  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  lawleasncas  of  a  few  leaders. 

Each  of  the  13  States  bsd  its  own  laws, 
currency,  tanlfs.  and  armed  forces. 

When  Washington  was  fighting  against 
the  British  he  was  constantly  hampered  by 
thS  various  States  not  furnishing  him  troops, 
or  when  furnished,  having  them  withdrawn. 
What  a  wonder  it  is  that  we  finally  won  that 


Coodltloiia  among  the  13  States  became 
ehaotlc.  Bmteam  was  st  a  standstill. 
There  was  no  sound  money  The  States  as 
well  as  the  people  were  verging  on  bank- 
ruptcy. The  League  had  no  standing  la 
Europe.  Each  State  had  trade  barriers. 
The  times  were  referred  to  as  "the  Critical 
Period  in  American  History"  and  the  peopla 
'^as  "The  Desperate  People  " 

Plnallf  thnugh  the  influence  of  such  men 
as  WaahlBctan.  Franklin.  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  others,  the  convention  was  called  in 
Philadelphia  In  May  1787.  It  was  called  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation — not  to 
write  a  new  Constitution.  Some  of  the  colo- 
nies sent  no  delegates. 

The  ilsligatiis  to  that  convention  strugglad 
for  four  kmc  hot  months  debating  variooa 
plans  and  proposals.  The  little  States  were 
afraid  of  the  big  States  and  the  big  States 
of  the  little. 

Hamilton  representing  New  Tork  left  in 
disgust.  Washington,  who  presided,  was  so 
afraid  that  the  convention  would  break  lip 
Without  accomplishing  anything  worth  while 
that  he  finally  arose  and  made  the  only 
speech  he  had  made  at  the  convention. 
Practically  all  he  said  was: 

"It  Is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  pro- 
pose will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
dreadfiil  conflict  Is  to  be  sustained.  If.  to 
please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves 
disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  snd  honest  can  repair;  the  event  Is  in 
the  hand  of  God.  This  Is  our  final  oppor- 
tunity.    One  more  mistake  may  be  the  last.' 

Finally  the  Constitution  emerged  which 
was  called  "a  bundle  of  compromises — a 
■koaale  of  second  choices  accepted  in  the 
Interest  of  union." 


To  the  stirprlae  of  many  of  us  today,  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  after  the  hardest 
kind  of  struggle  and"  by  very  slim  majorities 
In  the  respective  States. 

As  to  what  some  of  the  leading  citizens 
thought  about  the  possibilities  of  creating 
an  effective  union  between  the  13  States. 
hear  what  the  famous  Thomas  Paine,  the 
author  of  "Common  Sense  *.  who  did  much 
to  bring  about  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  to 
say: 

"  "If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where 
concord,  accordii^^  to  common  calculation, 
would  be  least  expected.  It  la  America.  Made 
up  as  it  is  of  people  from  different  nations. 
accustomed  to  different  forms  and  habits  of 
government,  spieaking  different  langiiages, 
and  more  different  in  their  modes  of  wcx'- 
shlp.  It  would  appear  that  the  union  of  such 
a  people  is  impracticable." 

Hear  al&o  what  Joslah  Tucker,  the  Dean 
of  Gloucester,  had  to  say  in  1780: 

"As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  America, 
and  its  being  a  rising  empire  under  one 
head,  whether  republican  qt  monarchlal.  it 
la  one  of  the  Idlest  and  most  visionary  no- 
tions that  ever  was  conceived,  even  by  the 
writers  of  romance.  The  mutual  antipathies 
and  clashing  interests  of  the  Americans,  their 
differences  of  governments,  habitudes  and 
manners.  Indicate  that  they  will  have  no  cen- 
ter of  union  and  no  common  Interest.  They 
can  never  be  united  Into  one  compact  em- 
pire under  any  species  of  government  what- 
ever: a  disunited  people  till  the  end  of  time, 
suspicious  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  they 
will  be  divided  and  subdivided  Into  little 
commonwealths  or  principalities,  according 
to  natiiral  boundaries,  by  great  bays  of  the 
sea.  and  by  vast  rivers.  lakes,  and  ridges  of 
mountains." 

It  was  feared  by  many  leading  citizens 
that  we  would  lose  our  liberties  if  the  Con- 
stitution were  adopted.  Patrick  Henry  cam- 
paigned vigorously  against  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  Virginia. 

One  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Herald  of 
1787  said: 

"For  the  sake  of  my  dear  country,  for  the 
honor  of  human  nattire,  I  hope  and  am  per- 
suaded, that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will 
enable  them  to  rise  superior  to  the  most  for- 
midable conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  nation,  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed." 

Our  Ccastltution  came  Into  being  because 
sbit  and  earnest  individuals  in  sufllcient 
numbers  worked  unceasingly  to  that  end  in 
the  belief  that  it  must  be  done  and  it,  there- 
fore, could  l>e  done. 

The  authors  of  our  Constitution  did  three 
very  important  things,  at  least  two  of  which 
are  original  contributions  to  political  science. 
They  provided  for  checks  and  balances  which 
would  prevent  any  one  man  or  group  of  men 
to  be  able  to  obtain  too  much  power.  They 
protected  minorities.  They  made  It  so  that 
each  State  would  retain  Its  own  form  of  gov- 
trnment  and  control  Its  own  Internal  and 
domaatlc  affairs  while  Its  citizens  surrendered 
to  the  Federal  Government  control  of  affairs 
which  transcended  State  boundaries  such  as 
foreign  affairs,  arms  and  armaments,  money, 
postal  services,  navigable  streams  and  com- 
merce between  the  States. 

They  provided  that  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Federal  Government  shoxild  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  and  shoiild  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Individual  citizens  of  the  re- 
spective States  and  not  to  States  alone.  So 
that  should  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  In  Memphis 
l»'eak  a  Federal  law.  the  Federal  Government 
would  send  Its  marshal  and  arrest  him  and 
not  have  to  declare  war  against  Ten- 
and  kill  many  of  Its  Innocent  people 
and  destroy  much  of  Its  property  in  order  to 
enforce  its  law. 

An  a  ma  ling  burst  of  prosperity  with  in- 
creasingly peaceftil  relations  among  the 
States  soon  followed  Washington's  inaugura- 


tion. No  other  internal  change  than  the 
ending  of  Interstate  anarchy  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  government  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  this  astonishing  trans- 
formation. 

The  Thirteen  Original  States  have  now 
grown  by  peaceful  expansion  to  48  and  soon 
to  50  when  Hawaii  and  Alaska  come  in.  We 
are  now  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 
Our  beliefs  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  his 
freedom,  the  fact  that  government  is  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  governnMnt.  have 
largely  contributed  to  our  achievements  and 
greatness.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  or  sacri- 
fice those  dearly  gained  principles. 

There  is  much  being  said  and  written 
about  a  military  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  seven  or  more  other  free  nations, 
such  as  Great  Britain,  Canada.  Prance.  Hol- 
land. Belgium.  Luxemburg,  and  Norway.  In 
fact,  from  all  reports,  the  Instrument  to 
bring  about  this  alliance  is  about  ready  for 
signing  and  ratification. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  talk  tonight  is  to 
submit  for  your  careful  and  earnest  consid- 
eration the  proposition  that  an  alliance  is 
not  enough.  That  a  federation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  nations  Is  far  better.  A  federa- 
tion similar  to  our  own  where  there  would  oe 
a  new  union  with  a  new  federal  government 
for  all  the  people  of  those  nations.  Mind 
you.  I  am  not  proposing  a  world  government. 
I  am  proposing  only  a  federal  union  of  the 
free. 

An  alliance,  a  league,  or  a  confederation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  treaty  or  treaties  be- 
tween nations.  Agreements  are  made  by  the 
one-nation,  one-vote  method.  Their  agree- 
ments are  enforceable  against  nations  only. 
No  nation  is  bound  by  any  agreements  made. 
They  are  nothing  but  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

A  union  Is  formed  by  the  people  of  the 
respective  nations.  They  surrender  to  a  cen- 
tral government  limited  power  over  just 
enough  things  which  are  common  to  all  and 
which  transcend  national  boundaries  to 
maintain  their  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
peace.  They  retain  the  balance  of  their 
power  and  give  some  to  their  local  govern- 
ments. The  laws  of  a  vmion  are  made  by  a 
majority  vote  of  elected  representatives  and 
the  laws  so  made  apply  not  alone  to  member 
nations  but  to  every  citizen  In  all  the  mem- 
ber nations.  Thus  a  violation  of  a  national 
law  is  punished  by  arresting  and  trying  the 
citizens  who  violate  the  law,  not  by  war 
against  whole  natiotis. 

The  attitude  of  the  Politburo  sitting  in 
the  Kremlin  Is  driving  the  free  people  to  seek 
some  means  of  strengthening  themselves 
against  the  threat  of  communism. 

Unlike  Hitler  who  was  reljrtng  on  force 
alone  to  conquer  the  world  Stalin  and  his 
gangsters  are  relying  not  alone  on  force  but 
also  on  conversion  of  the  masses  of  people 
In  all  coxmtries  to  the  communistic  doc- 
trine. 

The  communistic  germ  is  to  the  body 
politic  what  the  pneumoccjus  germ  is  to 
the  human  body.  Each  attacks  and  con- 
quers when  the  body  Ls  weakened  by  lack 
of  nourishment  and  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living. 

The  resxilt  is  that  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  free  people  against  communism  they 
have  got  to  be  strengthened  In  a  political 
and  economical  way.  which  wUl  raise  their 
standards  of  living  and  protect  their  free- 
doms and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  and 
In  a  physical  way  by  means  of  arms  and 
armaments. 

The  United  States  for  the  past  30  years 
has  been  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  western 
European  democracies.  In  doing  so  we  have 
fximlahed  tons  of  oxir  substance,  billions  of 
our  dollars  and  gallons  of  our  blood.  We  are 
definitely  committed  to  continue  such  aid 
with  the  likelihood  of  bleeding  ourselves  to 
death  and  of  reducing  oxir  own  economy  aiul 
standard  of  living  to  the  level  Stalin  wanta, 
unless  we  can  find  a  solution. 


There  ara  good  reasons  why  we  should 
aid  tlioae  rtwairiatlm  Thaj  mean  much  to 
us  both  In  aa  economte  and  a  military  way. 

So  the  question  is.  How  can  we  strengthen 
ourselves  as  well  as  the  other  free  m>tkHW 
without  constantly  weakening  ovaalvaa, 
without  constantly  lncreaslxi(  ov  public 
debt  and  consequently  o\ir  taam  which  are 
already  opptcartve? 

Cur  statcsBMn  have  offered  us  nothing  ex- 
cept alliances  and  leagues,  a  few  of  which 
I  have  mentioned.  They  all  have  failed. 
The  last  lielng  the  United  Nations.  The 
main  reascm  batng  tbat  they  are  mirtttiat- 
eral  treatiea  between  tuitions,  with  no  aaMoa 
flnaly  bound  and  no  means  of  enforetaic  ^*ir 
acreaments  except  by  war  against  a  whole 
nation  or  group  of  nations. 

Our  statesmen  are  now  preparing  to  offer 
us  the  proposed  military  alliance  which,  like 
all  alliances,  will  be  Inadequate  to  fulfill 
what  Is  needed.  Under  it  we  vrlll  have  to 
continue  to  foot  the  bills.  It  vrlll  stress  the 
Idea  of  military  force  and  power  as  against 
the  nobler  concept  of  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind.  Nor  will  such  an  alliance  en- 
able the  bold  new  program  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  in  mind  to  be  carried  out. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  Instru- 
ment may  be  worthed  In  creating  the  proposed 
military  alliance  which  can  do  away  with 
our  constitutional  requirement  that  our 
Congress  must  declare  war.  There  are  other 
grave  weakncasea  maA  Inadequacies  In  such  a 
plan  too  numerous  to  go  Into  here. 

Our  real  concern  Is  to  build  up  the  living 
standards  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the 
free  nations,  but  eventually  of  all  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  ou^  own. 
In  doing  so  we  will  have  a  healthy  body 
politic  In  which  war  Is  leas  likely.  This  most 
certainly  will  not  be  done  by  a  military 
alliance.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the  United 
States  bleeding  itself  to  death.  It  cannot 
be  done  as  long  as  the  jjeople  in  the  nations 
we  are  trying  to  help  have  the  threat  of  war 
continually  hovering  over  them.  A  military 
alliance  is  not  going  to  remove  this  threat. 
We  almost  failed  them  the  last  two  wars. 
They  cannot  depend  on  mere  alliances. 

There  is  only  one  true  and  tried  principle 
to  accomplish  what  we  need.  This  Is  the 
principle  of  federal  union.  It  Is  the  only 
principle  so  far  revealed  under  which  the 
people  of  nations  of  different  laws,  customs, 
languages  and  religions  have  been  able  to  es- 
tablish a  central  government  to  control 
things  common  to  all  and  which  transcend 
national  boundaries.  That  principle  has 
been  reasonably  successful  for  160  years  In 
.  the  United  States,  tor  many  years  In  SwltJi- 
erland.  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  No  federal  union  has  ever 
faUed. 

Were  we  to  enter  Into  a  union-  with  the 
seven  or  more  free  nations  with  which  we 
are  planning  to  ally,  the  economic  and  gen- 
eral welfare  advantages  would  be  the  primary 
and  great  objectives  and  the  military  strength 
to  result  wotild  be  the  secondary  objective. 

Consider  what  would  result  from  such  a 
union  In  which  the  new  federal  government 
could  have  contrcd  over  (1)  for^n  affairs. 
(2)  arms  and  armaments.  (3)  money,  (4) 
communications,  (5)  commerce,  and  (8)  cit- 
izenship. 

Such  a  union  would,  (1)  mobilize  the 
world's  best  remaining  productive  assets  at 
maxlmiim  efficiency  and  minimtim  cost.  (2) 
end  alarm  over  "dollar  shortages"  In  Britain 
and  Prance,  (3)  remove,  as  rapidly  as  poasi- 
ble,  the  nations'  tariffs  that  now  stifle  pro- 
duction among  the  democracies,  (4)  enatde 
private  capital  to  largely  rebtiUd  Europe  sis 
It  rebtiilt  San  Francisco  after  the  earth- 
quake, and  to  develop  the  European  colonies, 
thus  putting  into  ^ect  Mr.  Truman's  *3oId 
New  Program,"  (5)  finance  recovery  wltbout 
raising  taxes  largely  by  redtidng  our  arma- 
ments tax  burden  and  without  lessening  our 
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.  («•  vooM  ZMC  n««d  ui  Army. 
■Bvy  and  Air  rare*  u  btc  u  Uwa*  of  «U  th« 

■MMikw  n*Uons  combined).  (•)  r«lla*«  tb« 
UBMitf  SUtes  frotn  pajliiff  Um  enilr*  cost 
of  rtcovcry  and  r««rmaincnt.  (7)  rclesM 
UwuHUMk  of  men  and  facton**  producing 
anas  and  armament  for  prodxjctlv*  work. 
<•>  brtnc  dovn  tlM  cost  of  Uvlnc  and  ralaa 
the  IlTlttg  standards  of  all  tb*  paopl*  of  ttM 
member  nations.  (9)  grwaUj  strengthen  the 
free  people  agalnat  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism and  agKreaslon.  and  (10)  dtacourage 
ite  rtaa  of  dictators. 

Ik  •feaada  to  raaaon  that  the  same  amaatng 
burst  of  prdaperlty  with  increasingly  peace- 
ful relaUona  among  the  united  democracies 
will  soon  follow  their  federal  union  as  did 
the  union  of  our  States  in  17M. 

Think  of  what  confidence  all  businessmen 
In  these  United  Nstions  would  hare  sbould 
thej  know  that  they  could  go  ahead  dereiop- 
Inc  and  expanding  tbelr  businesses  under 
Um  aagis  of  such  a  powerful  nation  as  would 
result  from  such  a  union. 

No  one  need  fear  this  great  union  because 
It  would  have  moral  power.  Pree  people 
are  never  guilty  of  Pearl  Harbors.  They  can 
never  strike  secretly  and  quickly  t»  can  to- 
talitarian states.  They  could  never  occupy 
any  military  role  save  the  defensive. 

ThU  unlcn  would  have  overwhelming 
power  and  strength  in  a  military  way  for 
defenaa. 

Tb*  dlflcultlca  and  dangers  to  be  seen  in 
forming  the  proposed  union  are  small  when 
compared  with  the  dimculties  and  d&ngers 
both  economically  and  physically  In  con- 
tinuing the  existing  system 

The  President  sbould  be  urged  by  congres- 
""•'••olutlon  to  invite  the  nations  with 
we  form  the  military  alliance  to  send 
mtatlves  to  a  convention  to  explore 
tb«  poMBlbUltics  of  drawing  up  an  Instrument 
tbrcugh  which  tbe  people  of  these  nations 
could  form  a  new  Pederal  Union. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Is  "the  Age  of 
America";  that  America  the  music  maker 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whether  we  wish 
it  or  not  iht  leadership  is  ours.  Let  us  then 
hold  the  torch  of  freedom  on  high  and  offer 
to  the  free  people  this  partnership  so  that 
the  alms  and  ideals  for  which  our  young 
men  gave  their  Uvea  In  two  wars  will  not 
have  baan  in  vain.  Let  us  lUt  up  our  hearts 
to  thla  great  union  aa  tbe  gradual  approach 
to  the  parliament  of  man  the  federatloo  of 
ite  world. 


^  HtMiaff  Stuytj  Still  NM^e^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooM 
Dt  Tta  aOUSB  OP  rsprsssntativxs 

Tuesday,  July  Z,  1949 

Mr.    ANGKLL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
o«o.    I    ii!cJude    the   following    editorial 
from  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  June  21 
1949: 

■pnHBM  tuavii  anu.  mcoao 
With  a  Im  of  canvaaaers  selected  and 
and  city  money  appropriated,  the  long- 
ed survey  of  boualng  needs  In  the  Port- 
metropoliun  area  la  about  to  get  under 
way.  There  Is  some  thought  in  the  com- 
munity that  time  and  the  builders  have  re- 
lieved the  shortage  and  that  a  survey  may 
not  be  so  necessary  as  it  was  tbot^ltt  to  be 
a  year  ago.  We  think  It  la  atUI  kMortant 
to  know  tbe  facts. 

In  a  little  more  than  6  months,  the  Ped- 
eral Jaw  authorizing  temporary  war  hous- 
laC   Will    expire,    unless   extended    by   Con- 


rhlcb  Is  unlikely  In  view  of  the  de- 
terioration of  theee  dwellings  to  a  point 
where  coat  of  upkeep  exceeds  rentals.  About 
7.000  temporary  dwelling  unit  In  the  Port- 
land area  will  be  demolished,  and  their  oc- 
cupanu  will  have  to  find  roofs  elsewhere.  If 
the  set  expires  as  scheduled  on  January  1. 
1»50 

There  la.  In  addition,  a  considerable  dls- 
locstlon  of  the  reeldcntlal  population.  It 
probably  will  be  shown  that  tbouaaMte  of 
famlllea  now  living  in  war  houMng.  apart- 
menta  or  temporary  quarters  want  to  build, 
buy.  or  rent  elsewhere — and  the  survey  will 
show  how  many  of  them  can  afford  to  do  so. 
and  at  what  costs. 

Aa  pointed  out  by  Carl  Prelllnger.  of  the 
housing  needs  survey  committee  the  study 
Is  not  Intended  to  prove  the  need  for  public 
housing  or  to  prove  anything  other  than  the 
facts  of  residential  demand  and  ability  of 
families  to  meet  their  needs.  The  report 
should  be  of  value  to  private  builders  and 
local  bualncas.  aa  well  as  to  the  community 
in  meeting  Its  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  any  Pederal  slum  clearance  and  hcuslng 
program  which  Congress  may  approve. 


Address  of  Ckancelor  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
of  the  UniTeriity  of  Chkafo — Presents 
tkc  Viewpoiat  of  tiM  Teachers  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  uxiMO'S 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr  OHARy.  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  in- 
clude the  address  of  Chancelor  Robert 
M.  Hutchins.  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  two  hundred  and  thirty - 
seventh  convocation  of  the  university  for 
studants  graduating  from  the  college: 

W«  bear  on  every  side  thst  tbe  American 
way  of  life  la  in  dangar.  I  tblnk  it  la.  I 
also  think  that  many  of  those  who  talk  the 
loudeat  about  the  dangers  to  tbe  American 
way  of  life  have  no  idea  what  It  Is  and  conae- 
quently  no  Idea  what  the  dangers  are  that 
It  la  In. 

Tou  would  suppose,  to  listen  to  theee 
people,  that  the  American  way  of  life  con- 
sisted in  unanlmoua  tribal  self-adoration. 
Down  with  criticism,  down  with  protests, 
down  with  unpopular  opinions,  down  with 
Independent  tbotight.  Yet  tbe  history  and 
tradition  of  our  country  make  it  perfectly 
plain  that  the  esaence  of  the  American  way 
of  life  is  its  hospitality  to  crltlclam.  protest. 
tuipopular  oplnlona.  and  Independent 
thought.  A  few  dates  lUce  I«0,  1776.  and 
lBi9  are  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  motives 
and  attitudes  of  our  ancestors.  The  great 
American  virtue  waa  courage. 

We  ought  to  be  afraid  of  some  things.  We 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  being  stupid  and  un- 
ijwt  We  are  told  that  we  must  be  afraid 
of  Ruaata.  ye*  we  are  busily  engaged  In 
adopting  the  m<^t  stupid  and  unjust  of  the 
ideis  prevalent  in  Ruaala.  and  are  doing  so 
la  the  name  of  Americanism.  The  wcrst 
Russian  Ideas  are  the  police  state,  the 
abolition  of  flrredom  of  speech,  thought.  ai>d 
aseocUtlon.  and  the  notion  that  the  indi- 
vidual exists  for  the  state.  These  Ideas  are 
the  basis  of  the  cleavage  between  east  and 
west. 

Tet.  rrery  day  in  this  country,  men  and 
women  are  being  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 


or  at  least  their  reputation,  by  nnaubatan- 
Uated  chargea.  These  charges  are  then 
treatad  as  facta  In  further  charges  against 
their  relatives  or  associates.  We  do  not  throw 
people  Into  )all  becauae  they  are  alleged  to 
differ  with  the  oOkrlal  dogma.  We  throw 
them  out  of  work  and  do  our  beat  to  create 
tha  Impreaslon  that  they  are  subversive  and 
hence  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  state,  but 
also  to  everybody  who  comes  near  them. 

The  result  la  that  every  public  servant 
must  try  to  remember  every  tea  party  bis 
wife  has  gone  to  In  the  past  10  years  and  en- 
deavor to  recall  what  repreaentatlvea  of 
which  foreign  powera  she  may  have  met  on 
theee  occasions.  A  profeseor  cannql  take  a 
position  on  any  public  qaeatlon  .^without 
looking  Into  the  background  of  everybody 
who  may  bt  taking  the  same  position  on  the 
same  question.  If  he  finds  that  any  person 
who  la  taking  the  same  poaltlon  on  this  ques- 
tion has  been  charged  with  taking  an  un- 
popular position  on  another  question,  the 
professor  had  better  not  take  any  position 
on  this  qtiestlon.  or  he  may  be  haled  before 
some  committee  to  explain  himself. 

la  this  the  American  way  of  life?  The 
great  American  word  la  freedom,  and  In  par- 
ticular, freedom  of  thotight,  speech,  and  as- 
sembly. Asserting  the  dignity  of  man.  and 
of  every  man.  America  has  proclaimed  and 
protected  the  freedom  to  differ.  Each  man  la 
supposed  to  think  for  himself.  The  sum  of 
the  thoughts  of  all  Is  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
munity. Difference,  disagreement,  discus- 
sion decided  by  democratic  processes  are  re- 
quired to  bring  out  the  best  In  the  citizens. 
America  has  grown  strong  on  criticism.  It 
would  be  quite  as  conalatent  with  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  to  o^er  prizes  for  the  most 
penetrating  criticism  of  our  country  aa  It 
would  be  to  offer  prizes  to  those  who  have 
done  tbe  best  Jcb  of  advertising  It. 

The  heart  of  Americanism  is  Independent 
thought.  The  cloak-and-stiletto  work  th^t  im 
now  going  on  will  not  merely  mean  that 
ncany  persona  will  suffer  for  acta  that  tbey 
did  not  commit,  or  for  acts  that  were  legal 
when  committed,  or  for  no  acts  at  all.  Par 
worse  Is  the  end  result,  which  will  be  that 
critics,  even  of  the  mUdest  sort,  will  be 
frightened  Into  silence.  Stupidity  and  In- 
justice will  go  unchallenged  because  no  one 
wlU  dare  to  speak  against  them. 

To  persecute  people  into  conformity  by  the 
nonlegal  methods  popular  today  Is  little  bet- 
ter than  doing  it  by  purges  and  pogroms. 
The  dreadful  unanimity  of  tribal  self -adora- 
tion waa  charactertatlc  of  the  Nazi  state.  It 
U  sedulously  fostered  In  RussU.  It  la  to 
the  last  degree  un-American. 

American  education  haa  not  been  con- 
structed on  such  un-American  principles. 
In  general,  the  practice  has  been  to  give  the 
student  the  facta,  to  try  to  lielp  him  learn 
to  think,  and  to  urge  him  to  reach  his  own 
conclusions.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
heart  of  American  education  la  the  same  as 
that  of  Americanism:  It  la  Independent 
thought.  American  education  haa  not  tried 
to  produce  Indoctrinated  automatons,  but 
Individual  who  can  think,  and  who  will 
think  always  for  thenaselves.  The  t>asic 
principle  of  American  Government,  and  one 
that  accounts  for  the  Importance  of  educa- 
tion In  this  country,  is  that  If  the  citizens 
learn  to  think  and  If  they  will  think  for 
themselves,  the  Republic  la  secure.  The 
basic  principle  of  the  RussUn  dlcUtorshlp  la 
that  the  people  cannot  think  or  cannot  tx 
trusted  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  American  doctrine  resu  on  the  propo- 
slUon  that  it  U  the  Individual  In  hlmaell 
that  coxints.  It  Is  not  who  his  father  waa, 
or  how  much  money  he  has.  or  what  bU  color 
or  creed  la.  or  what  party  he  belongs  to.  or 
who  his  friends  are.  but  who  and  what  la 
h^7  So  the  teat  of  a  teacher  Is  whether  he 
la  competent.  The  profsaslonal  competeaas 
of  a  teacher  U  hardly  a  question  on  whlcix 
lay  bodies,  or  even  administrators  or  trustees. 
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would  wish  to  pass  without  the  advice  of 
persons  professionally  competent  In  the 
teacher's  field. 

If  we  apply  any  other  test  than  competence 
In  determining  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, we  shall  find  that  pressures  and  prejudice 
will  determine  them.  In  1928  It  was  said 
that  Al  Smith  could  not  be  President  because 
he  would  be  subservient  to  a  foreign  power; 
and  today  Ln  many  places,  and  If  not  today 
it  may  happen  tomorrow.  antl-Cathollc  or 
anti-Jewish  campaigns  may  mean  that 
teachers  who  belong  to  those  churches  will 
not    be  able   to  practice   their  profession. 

Teachers  may  be  expected  to  obey  the  law 
of  the  land.  But  It  Is  still  permissible.  I 
hope,  to  ask  whether  a  law  Is  wise.  To  dis- 
criminate against  teachers — to  act  as  though 
they  were  all  disloyal — and  to  put  them  under 
special  lega.  disabilities  seems  Injudicious,  if 
we  want  able.  Independent  men  to  go  Into 
the  teaching  profession. 

The  assumption  appears  to  be  that  Ameri- 
can education  is  full  of  Reds,  an  asstmiptlon 
that  Is  the  precise  reverse  of  the  truth.  All 
the  excitement  of  the  last  few  years,  all  the 
hearings,  investigations,  and  publicity  re- 
leases have  not  turned  up  more  than  four 
or  five  Communist  professors,  even  though 
membership  in  the  party  has  been  perfectly 
legal  up  to  now.  To  require  oaths  of  loyalty 
from  all  because  of  the  eccentricity  of  an 
infinitesimal  minority  Is  an  unnecessary  and 
derogatory  act.  And.  of  course,  it  will  not 
effect  any  useful  purpose,  for  teachers  who 
are  dialpyal  will  certainly  be  dishonest;  they 
will  not  shrink  from  a  little  perjury. 

The  way  to  fight  Ideas  Is  to  show  that  you 
have  better  ideas.  No  idea  is  any  good  cm- 
less  it  is  good  in  a  criais.  You  demonstrate 
the  failure  of  your  Ideas  If,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  you  abandon  them  or  lose  faith  in 
them  or  get  confused  about  them  to  the 
point  of  forgetting  what  they  are.  The 
American  idea  is  freedom.  Preedom  necsa- 
sarlly  implies  that  the  status  quo  may  come 
under  the  critldam  of  those  who  thlnlt  It 
can  be  Improved.  The  American  Idea  Is  that 
the  State  exists  for  Its  citizens  and  that 
change  in  society  must  occxir  to  meet  their 
devekiplng  needs.  The  whole  theory  of  our 
form  of  govoiunent  Is  a  theory  of  peaceful 
change.  Many  of  the  changes  that  Marx. 
and  Kngels  demand  in  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo have  taken  place  in  this  cotintry,  and 
they  have  taken  place  without  communism, 
without  dictatorship,  and  without  revolu- 
tion, thus  dlsprorlng.  incidentally,  one  of  the 
central  theses  of  Marx  and  Kngels — that  such 
things  cannot  be  accomplished  without  com- 
munism, dlctatomhlp,  and  revolution. 

These  reflections  on  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo lead  me  to  aay  that  labeling  some  thing 
or  some  man  Communist  because  Commu- 
nists happen  to  favor  It  or  agree  with  him, 
that  easy  proces  by  which  on:  diaposes  of 
different  views  by  applying  a  dirty  name  to 
them,  involves  the  negation  of  thotight  of 
any  kind.  If  It  had  been  applied  consistently 
in  American  history  it  wotild  have  deprived 
us  of  some  Ideas  and  some  men  that  we  are 
proud  to  think  chruracteristically  American. 
Por  example,  the  Communist  manifesto  de- 
mands free  education  for  all.  Are  we  there- 
fore to  recant,  and  renounce  'he  American 
doctrine  of  free  education  for  all? 

And  what  would  the  PBI  say  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  calmly  remarked  in  his  first 
IZtaugural.  "If  tbere  be  any  »mnT»g  us  who 
wish  to  dissolve  this  Dnlon,  or  change  Its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand  tmdlsturbed. 
as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which 
error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  wbere  rea- 
aon  Is  left  free  to  combat  It?" 

Jefferson  was  not  In  favor  of  revolution; 
he  was  serene  in  the  face  of  talk  of  It  be- 
cause he  had  confidence  In  our  people.  In 
ma  institutions.  :n  democracy,  and  in  the 
▼alue.  power,  and  restilu  o<  •  Independent 
thought. 


We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  cold  war. 
We  miist  protect  ourselves  against  external 
enemies,  their  representatives  In  this  coun- 
try, and  any  citizens  who  may  be  conspiring 
to  overthrow  or  betray  the  Government. 
But  the  statute  books  are  already  filled  with 
lawa  directed  to  these  ends.  It  has  never 
been  shown  that  there  are  so  many  spies  or 
traitors  in  this  cotmtry.  or  that  the  external 
danger  is  so  great  and  imminent  that  we  have 
to  divert  the  entire  attention  of  otir  people 
into  one  great  repressive  preoccupation,  into 
tme  great  counter  revolution  in  which  the 
freedoms  of  our  citizens  must  be  thrown 
overboard  as  too  burdensome  for  the  floun- 
dering ship  of  state  to  carry. 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that  Jefferson 
spoke  in  1801.  when  our  Constitution  was 
12  years  old.  and  when  the  Infant  Republic 
was  in  dreadful  danger  from  deep  divisions 
within  and  from  the  wars  that  were  raging 
between  the  great  powers.  If  he  was  right 
In  speaking  in  such  a  way  at  such  a  time, 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong  if  now,  when  America 
is  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth,  we  seek 
to  recapture  some  of  his  sanity  and  cotirage. 

How  IS  the  education  man  to  show  the 
fruits  of  his  education  in  times  like  these? 
He  must  do  it  by  showing  that  he  can  and 
will  think  for  himself.  He  must  keep  hla 
head,  and  use  it.  He  must  never  push  other 
people  around,  nor  acquiesce  when  he  sees 
it  dcme.  He  must  struggle  to  retain  the  per- 
spective and  the  sense  of  proportion  that 
his  studies  have  given  him  and  decline  to 
be  carried  away  by  waves  of  hysteria.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty  of  un- 
popularity. He  must  hold  fast  to  his  faith 
in  freedom.  He  must  insist  that  freedom  la 
the  chief  glc^y  of  mankind  and  that  to  re- 
press It  is  in  effect  to  repress  the  human 
^irit. 

If  you  have  the  intellectual  and  moral 
cotirage  to  see  these  things  and  to  take  your 
stand  upon  them,  you  will  do  honor  to  yotir 
alma  mater,  and  you  will  serve  yotir  cotintry. 


By  Plan  They  Lowered  the  Flood 


EXTENSION  OPvREMARKS/ 
or    ^  \ 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELA 

or  oaxsoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  . 
Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ifeave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregon  Journal  of  June  18. 1949: 

ST  PUU(  THTT  LOWXZZD  THX  FLOOD 

Most  residents  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  re^/ 
memberlng  last  year*s  destructive  flood, 
heaved  a  relieved  sigh  as  this  year's  high 
water  subsided  without  serious  damace  the 
other  day.  What  went  unnoticed  waa  tbe 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  It  was  con* 
structed  by  the  Bureau  of  Redamatloa. 
Grand  Coulee  ReseTolr.  some  300  miles  above 
Portland  and  Vancouver,  was  employed  for 
flood-control  purposes.  And  It  certainly  did 
its  sttiff. 

By  a  simple,  three->way  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  *^*<  ■  "■  the  B^^au  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Baonerllle  Power  Ad- 
ministration, approximately  300.000  acre-feet 
of  the  425,000  acre-feet  of  storage  available 
at  Grand  Coulee  was  employed  for  flood-con- 
trol purposes.  As  a  result  the  peak  flow  at 
tbe  Gotambia  at  The  Dalles  waa  reduced  ap- 
proximately 35.000  secood-feet.  The  flood 
crest  at  Vancouver  was  redtieed  by  1  foot. 
And  BPA's  power  ccounitments  were  not  ap- 
preciably affected. 


This  experimental  operation  with  a  rela- 
tively amall  anaoimt  of  flood-storage  space 
serves  to  lll'jstrate  how  tbe  basin- wide  flood- 
ccoitrol  plan  recommended  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  308  reTlew  report,  now  coordinated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  basin-de- 
velopment plan,  would  work  with  27.000.000 
acre-feet  of  flood  storage  provided  by  dams 
strategically  located  throughout  the  baain. 

Some  of  these  damtf  are  already  In  service, 
others  are  imder  construction  and  others  are 
either  authorized  by  the  Congress  oe  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress. 

Had  this  Integrated  flood-control  system 
been  available  last  year,  the  flood  crest  of 
1,010,000  second-feet  at  Tbe  Dalles  would 
have  been  cut  to  700.0CO  and  the  record  flood 
of  1864.  with  a  crest  of  1,240,000  second-feet, 
would  have  been  reduced  to  800.000. 

The  point  is.  we  have  the  coordinated  plan. 
We  have  made  a  good  start.  And  It  took  only 
one  conference  between  responsible  agencies 
to  demonstrate  on  a  small  scale  how  It  would 
wcn-k  on  a  grand  scale. 


Men  Af  ainst  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TZXKXSSXX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  recently  in  the  Mem- 
phis t  Tenn.  >  Commercial  Appeal  a 
strong  editorial  entitled  "Men  Against 
God."  Because  of  Its  challenge.  I  have 
asked  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the 
RzcoBO  and  Include  it: 

icxii  acamsT  goo 

The  Vatican's  revelatton  that  more  than 
1.500  priests  have  been  arrested  or  have 
dlssppiiared  in  Soviet -dominated  eastern 
Bnrope  itace  the  end  of  World  War  n  sbould 
farther  shock  tbe  conscience  of  the  west.  It 
oogrt  not  to  surprise,  however,  any  studoit 
of  OBHHninlst  objectives  and  strategy. 
OomaBtmikm  and  faith  In  God  are  In- 
compatible. 

In  a  survey  of  the  strug;^  Iwt  wiisu 
atheistic  conmunlsm  and  reUgkm.  tbe  As- 
sociated Press  reports  accurately  what  Is  hap- 
pening as  the  climatic  struggle  for  tbe 
minds  and  souls  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
Behind  the  Iron  curtain,  says  the  AP.  "or- 
ganized religion  fights  for  lu  life." 

Several  months  ago,  in  discussing  here 
what  we  regard  is  the  anarchy  of  atheism. 
we  said: 

"Communism  has  brotight  its  determina- 
tk»  to  make  war  on  man's  faith  in  God  Into 
tbe  open.  The  vile  and  ^ruel  assaulu 
against  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled nations  symboliae  tbe  an- 
arAy  of  atheism  In  action. 

"It  is  a  terrible  challenge  to  all  who  be- 
Ueve  In  God  Irtxa  the  ruthless  forces  of  a 
Machiavellian  matoialism.  It  la  a  aharp 
sword  thrust  to  the  heart  of  Christianity." 

There  is  little  which  can  be  added  to  that. 
The  rq>ress1ons  aB4  persecutions  which 
commuidam  Is  now  instigating  are  new  as  to 
events,  but  not  as  to  objectives.  Materialis- 
tic atheism  is  not  qualitaUve.  It  la  absolute 
and  unchanging. 

What  new  and  terrUde  erudflxkm  tbe  bu- 
man  family  must  experience  befc»e  the 
Is  resolved  cannot  be  foreseen,  but 
it  will  be  to  the  ^ory  of  God  and 
Those  who  make  war  against  the  sool 
war,  in  reality,  against  God.    There  can  be 
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bat  one  TietiM-y  In  «oeh  a  te«t — th«  Tletory 
CU  Alley  depicts  In  his  cmrtoon  of  today. 

OroMly  ambitious  men  and  nations  hav* 
arrayed  themselves  against  God  from  time 
Immemorial.  Not  even  their  ashes  or  their 
r\2ins  rammin.  So  will  it  be  that  way  when 
this  new  and  vUeiy  cruel  barrier  to  human 
piofxtm  baa  been  thrurt  aalde 

It  Is  pcwlble  for  a  political  Ideology  to 
suppress  the  manifestations  of  a  man's  re- 
ligion and  to  destroy  his  splrltvtal  advisers, 
but  It  cannot  destroy  the  lore  of  Ood  which 
ic  in  mans  he*rt.  Because  It  canndt.  all  ol 
Its  other  efforts  are  In  vain. 

When  m*n  make  war  against  Ood  theirs 
has  become  the  madnaaa  which  assures  their 
destruction. 


A  Bask  Power  Usae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      J 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxEON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
IcaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  June  21, 
1949: 

A    BASK    rOl 


An  appropriations  iUbcommlttee  of  the 
Senate  will  decide  this  week,  after  many 
hearli^s.  an  issue  of  basic  poltey  lor  the 
North wsat.  It  U  whether  tha  BcBnavlUe. 
Powar  Administration — or  Its  CVA  sue- 
uannr  ihsll  transmit  electricity  from  a  tuUy 
intagrated  system  to  msjor  load  centers  in 
H^iy^ft.^*  and  Idaho,  or  whether ,  prlTste 
fommt  companies  win  be  permitted  to  take 
deliveries  at  isolated  dams,  such  as  Hungry 
B,    *«M«    build    their    own    transmission 


I  tflsmite  does  not  InTolTS  any  proposed 
_m  la  distribution  of  power  to  individual 
e««tomers.  which  still  would  be  by  private 
viUltles.  PUD'S,  municipalities.  RKA's  and 
cooperatives.  It  does  involve,  first,  tha  In- 
t«i«oaaactloa  of  Federal  dams.  and.  second. 
tranaBlaalon  of  power  to  the  big  centers  o< 
■aad  la  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Tba  main  tgtt  in  the  Northweat  Involves 
Ita^ry  Horse  Dam  on  the  Plathaad  River  in 
Hontana,  hut  the  decision  on  this  dam  wUl 
affect  the  later  decisions  on  Beils  Canyon 
Z)wn  oa  the  Snake  River  In  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon, M  weir  as  Intarooonectlons  with  An- 
derson Manch  Dam  In  Idaho  and  others. 
Hungry  Horse  wlU  be  completed  In  1953.  a 
year  before  McNary  Dam  on  the  ColumbU. 
and  will  be  the  first  Important  source  of 
new  energy  follpwing  completion  ot  the  In- 
stallation of  generators  at  Orand  Coulee  in 
1»51.  •> 

Tba  Hmtae  of  Representatives  approved  an 
appropriation  to  build  an  Intaroonnectlng 
line  between  the  main  Bonn'evUle  system  at 
Orand  Coulee  and  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  via  an 
Intertie  with  the  Montana  Power  Co.'s  Karr 
Dam  on  tlia  Lower  Plathead.  as  well  as  funds 
for  a  nMM-volt  transmission  line  south 
IMaa  Karr  Dam  to  Anaconda. 

Montana  Power  Co.  has  attacked  both 
thaae  proposals  In  Senstc  ooounlttae  bear- 
taf^s.  It  baa  baan  supported  vlgorooaly  by 
Idabo  ^ower  CO..  which  wants  to  block  a 
similar  tavaalon  of  Idaho  by  Bonneville  lines 
extending  from  authorlned  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  and  intercoHMcMag  with  Andaraoa 
■aacb  and  the  Montana  Line. 

Tbe  Sonata  can  scarcely  deny  the  wladom 
af  tying  Ruagry  Boras  Dam  Into  tba  main 
Columbia  River  system.  As  an  laolatad  proj- 
ect, providing  some  but  not  a  great  deal  of 


Arming  vp  adrantaga  to  Orand  Ooulee  by 
water  stor^a  and  release,  alone.  Hungry 
Horse  could  prodtice  only  T7.000  kilowatts  of 
firm  pow«r  tbough  with  a  rated  capacity  of 
285,000  kilowatts.  Intertled  with  the  Colum- 
bia Grid  the  firm  power  benefits  would  In- 
crease to  399.000  kilowatts,  a  gain  for  the  en- 
tire Northwest  of  322.000  kllowatU. 

Such  an  Intertie  has  been  approved  by  a 
conference  in  which  private  power  company 
engineers  participated,  and  were  In  agree- 
ment. 

Montana  Power  Co.  while  objecting  to 
an  intertie  via  Its  Kerr  Dam.  Is  not  adamant 
against  a  connection  between  Spokane  and 
Hungry  Horse  by  a  northern  route  via  the 
proposed  and  diatant  Ubby  Dam  on  the 
Kootenai — a  mora  ooatly  line  and  one  not 
needed  for  many  years,  and  then  only  if 
Llbby  Is  approved  by  Congress. 

Here  Is  the  nub  of  the  opposition.  Mon- 
tana Povrer  wants  to  take  Pederal  elactrlctty 
at  tbe  Buabar  at  Hungry  Hone  and  tranamit 
It  via  Kerr  Dam  to  Anaconda  on  Its  own 
330.009-volt  line.  Similarly.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  if  Congreaa  appropriates  money 
to  build  Hells  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Snake. 
Idaho  Power  Co.  will  seek  to  take  the  power 
St  the  busb«u-  and  transmit  It  via  Its  Snake 
River  Dam  Interconnections  to  Boise  and 
other  Idaho  load  centers. 

The  fundamental  controversy  Is  not  so 
much  Interconnection  as  It  Is  the  question 
of  whether  the  BonneTllle  Power  Admin U- 
tration  will  have  authority  to  transmit  power 
to  areaa  of  demand  throughout  Montana 
and  Idaho — phosphate  beds,  mines,  and 
other  Industrial  centers — In  the  grid  pattern 
developed  In  Washington  and  Oregon — or 
whether  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
Pederal  Government  for  develofMsent  of  en- 
ergy from  the  rivers  of  the  West  shall  end 
at  the  generators  of  widely  separate  dams. 


Margariac  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR«SENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Rccoio,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  July  4. 1949: 

HO.    I    DAOtT    STATC   PaOTaSTS    MASCASINE    TAX 

Wisconsin,  which  boasts  of  being  the  No.  1 
dairy  State.  Is  providing  some  of  the  most 
significant  protests  against  taxes  and  restric- 
tions on  margarine.  Consumer  grafupa  are 
demanding  repeal  of  tbe  discriminatory  laws. 
So.  too.  are  important  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile tntaraata.  Evan  tba  Wisconsin  Cream- 
erlea'  ftaara  latliin  baa  declared:  "There  Is  no 
legal  baals  to  justify  the  tax.  and  It  cant  ba 
Justlllad  CD  health,  quality,  or  food  reasons." 

WbUa  moat  of  the  dairy  farmers  oppose 
repeal.  It  U  pointed  out  that  of  each  $100  of 
their  cash  Income,  only  $1  77  cnmaa  from  but- 
ter. The  great  bulk  of  their  earnings  la  da- 
rlved  froaa  milk,  chaeae.  and  other  nonbtitter 
products.  Moreover,  the  leading  voices  of  tha 
Wlaconsm  press  are  outspoken  against  tha 
punitive  margarine  tax. 

Tbe  Milwaukee  Journal,  for  Instance,  one  of 
tha  moat  admired  aawspapers  In  America. 
faporta  that  tba  State's  margarine  tax  which 
ylaldad  only  gljnz  in  1934  Is  expected  to  paaa 
tbe  mUUon-doilar  mark  In  1949 — an  Increase 
of  M.OOO  percent  In  15  years.  What  does  this 
caaan?  It  means,  for  one  thing,  the  MUwau- 
kee  Journal  comments.  **tbat  tbe  tax  baa 
failed  utterly  to  accomplish  Its  original  pur- 
poss  of  freesing  oleo  out  of  tbe  WlaconalD 


market.  In  the  second  place.  It  Is  obykna 
that  It  U  Uklng  a  large  part  of  lU  mUllon- 
dollar  yield  from  the  pockets  of  the  lesa 
prosperous,  which  everybody  should  admit 
la  bad." 

In  spite  of  the  discriminatory  tax  of  15 
cents  a  pound,  the  people  of  the  largest  dairy 
State,  are  buying  margarine  Instesd  of  but- 
ter In  ever-Increasing  quantities.  Naturally, 
these  consumers  demand  relief  from  an  un- 
Jiist  tariff  on  a  wholesome  and  economical 
food  product. 

The  battle  for  fair  play  now  going  forward 
In  Wisconsin  was  recently  won  In  neighbor- 
ing Michigan,  and  since  1947  nine  States 
have  abolished  anttmargarlne  laws.  A  bill 
to  repeal  the  Federal  taxes  on  margarine  has 
passed  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves  this  year 
by  a  'majqjrity  of  3  to  1  and  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Public  opinion  on  thla 
issue  has  grown  strong  and  militant  through- 
out the  country,  including  the  prmcipal 
dairy  raglcms.  The  rank  aiid  file  of  Amer- 
ican ooosmners  sre  determined  to  get  their 
rights — and  get  them  they  will. 


S«gretatioD  in  Hoasia^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  OHHD 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Mount  Vernon  News  under  dat« 
of  July  1. 

I  think,  this  editorial  definitely  calls  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  the  fact  that 
the  present  administration  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  defeat  of  the  nonsegregation 
amendment  which  was  attempted  to  be 
placed  in  the  public -housing  bill.  I 
deeply  regret  there  was  no  roll  call  on 
this  amendment  so  that  the  people  would 
know  how  their  respective  Congressmen 
really  stand  on  the  issue  of  segregation. 

I  cannot  help  but  make  the  observa- 
tion 4that  the  Truman  administration 
tells  the  people  they  are  opposed  to  dis- 
crimination, but  when  the  time  arrives 
to  vote  on  a  subject  their  position  Is 
clearly  shown,  namely,  they  believe  in 
discrimination  especially  relative  to  pub- 
lic hou.>ing  constructed  with  Federal 
public  funds.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  there  was  not  a  single  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  nonsegregation  amendment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

aXn?FGAT10N    IN    HOCSXKO 

When  the  administration  public  housing 
bill  was  being  rushed  toward  passage  In  the 
lower  Rouse  of  Congreaa.  an  attempt  was 
to  amand  it  by  inserting  a  proelaSon 
BMfflHttnatlon  In  construction,  aala. 
rent  or  ianaaey  In  any  of  the  projects  under- 
taken, baeanaa  of  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
ttonal  origin. 

Tba  Truman  forcea  In  the  House  fought 
this  proposal  and  succeeded  in  defeating  it. 
Tbalr  argument  was  that  the  aagregatlon 
amendment  bad  do  place  In  tbe  main  legis- 
lation, but  should  be  Introduced  as  separata 
legislation. 

This  argument  doaant  bold  water.  The 
aegregatlun  Issue  does  have  a  proper  place  In 
public    housing    legislation,    an    Important 


And  aidetradtlng  It  to  be  considered  later 
as  separate  legislation  Is  dooming  It  to  de- 
feat, as  the  proponents  of  the  bill  must 
know' 

It  has  a  place  In  this  legislation  because 
the  public  housing  meastire  Is  a  public,  not 
a  private,  enterprise.  It  will  be  financed 
with  tax  money  taken  from  all  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  country,  those  who  might  be 
excluded  from  Its  benefits  as  well  as  those 
who  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  vast  expenditure  of  money. 

The  Tniman  administration  has  made  a 
great  play  of  its  opposition  to  discrimina- 
tion, through  its  civil-rights  proposal  and 
similar  measures. 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  brass  tacks. 
It  is  a  different  matter.  In  the  public  hous- 
ing Issue  It  brushed  aside  the  interests  of 
those  who  may  be  denied  access  to  the  homes 
which  are  to  be  built  uith  public  funds. 
but  who  will  tx  required  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost. 


Economy  in  Goyernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcpsa.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  cit- 
izen's of  Cortez.  Colo.: 

CBAACBZX  of    COMMESCr. 

Cortez.  Colo..  June  17.  1949. 
To  the  Congref  tonal  Delegation  of  the  State 
of  Coloram. 
Gr?m.xM£M:  We.  the  citizens  c'  Ccrtez, 
Colo.,  are  united  in  the  belief  that  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  our  national  economy  is  toward 
a  more  conservative  program  of  production 
and  marketing,  and  leading  to  a  general  lower 
Income  level. 

Clearly  evident  to  otir  merchants  Is  the 
hew  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  consumers 
to  l)e  separated  from  their  money.  Thus. 
many  products  that  were  nesu-ly  impossible 
to  buy  a  few  months  ago  are  now  collecting 
dxiat  on  the  shelves  of  our  stores.  Money  Is 
becoming  scarce,  credit  is  tight,  and  collec- 
tions are  becoming  more  dllBctilt. 

We  must  again  revive  the  almost -forgot  ten 
custom  of  "living  within  our  means."  and 
there  is  no   better  place   to  foster   such   a 
movement  than  In  our  Federal  Government. 
We  therefore  request  that  you.  our  Repre- 
sentatives,   renew    yotir    efforts    to    practice 
economy  of  Oovernment:  to  look  critically  on 
all  firoposals  to  spend  the  people  s  money:  to 
gtva  consideration  to  the  findings  and  rec- 
oounendatlons   of   the   Hoover   CommUsion; 
and  to  balance  the  budget. 
Respectfully  yours. 
W    V.  Ehinlap.  "h.  C.  Veach.  Mrs    J    S. 
Moas.  I.  B.  MuUin,  Jr..  Clifford  E.  Panr.- 
ley.  M.  D .  O.  E.  Maxey.  Marshall   L. 
Quackenbush.  K.  F.  Carmichael.  Del- 
belt  Norbrough.  Helen  Gaflord.  Hubert 
Gaff(»^.  Paul  M.  Po«ner.  Joseph  Pic- 
cone.  Jr..  Mlllte  Eastin.  Chester  Maynes. 
Alvln  E.  Ayres.  L   W.  Hatfield.  Elsa  M. 
Grlswold.  F.  H.  Gri5Wold.  Charles  D. 
Bro^oi.  D  F.  Brown.  C.  C.  SpotU.  Wal- 
ter E.  Brtel.  H.  L.  Bigly.  N.  E.  C*rp*nter. 
H.   W.    BerqulsT.   Harold   Tanner.    Jess 
McBee.  George  E   Dilts.  Henry  E.  Wil- 
son. Clarke  M.  McNeill.  Edwin  L.  Mc- 
Kalvey.    Louis    B.    Adkius.    Frank    J. 
GbelU  Jr. 


Tbe  Praise  of  tkc  People  Gaes  ta  tk« 
Eightieth  Coafress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I 


or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\'ES 

.    Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
keep  the  records  straight,  here  are  a  few 
fact.s  about  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress. 

Taxes:  The  people  were  saved  $4,800.- 
000.000  by  a  tax -cut  bill  passed  over  three 
Presidential  vetoes.  Low-income  groups 
gained  greatest  benefit. 

Labor  relations:  Passed  Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  over 
veto.  It  liberated  workers,  cut  strikes, 
stabilized  jobs,  increased  income  to 
workers. 

Un-American  activities:  Revealed 
Communist  spy  rings  and  exposed  in- 
filtration of  Communists  into  Govern- 
ment positions  with  high  authority. 

National  defense:  Passed  Unification 
of  Armed  Forces  Act  and  greatly  ex- 
panded the  Air  Forces,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  Nation's  defenses. 

Home  building:  Freed  the  people  of  red 
tape,  rules,  regulations,  and  directives 
permitting  private  initiative  to  double 
home  building  in  2  years. 

Aged  and  blind:  Passed  a  bill  over 
President's  veto  increasing  payments  for 
aged  and  blind  and  needy  dependent 
children. 

Agriculture:  Extended  full  90-percent 
parity  price  supports  on  basic  farm  crops 
to  January  1.  1950. 

Soil  conservation:  Appropriated  more 
than  $500,000,000  for  soil -conservation 
practices  on  farm  lands. 

REA:  Approved  $800,000  000  for  REA 
loans  to  pro\ide  electricity  for  nearly 
twice  as  many  farms  as  any  iwevious 
Congress. 

Roads :  Authorized  and  provided  funds 
for  1948—49  farm-to-market  road  build- 
ing program  five  times  larger  than  any 
previous  single  year. 

Veterans :  Increased  benefits  for  needy 
and  disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children,  and  dependents  of  deceased 
veterans. 

Health:  Provided  Federal  aid  for  re- 
search into  causes  and  treatment  of  can- 
cer, heart,  and  teeth  diseases. 

Bureaus:  Reduced  nftmber  of  useless 
Government  agencies,  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commissions  over  strenuous  Presi- 
dential objections. 

Foreign  affairs:  Cooperated  in  every 
way  to  the  fullest  extent  with  our  United 
Nations  officials  in  their  efforts  to  nego- 
t  ate  peace. 

Foreign  aid:  Gave  relief  to  numerous 
foreign  nations  to  help  them  reestablish 
themselves  and  enable  them  to  restrain 
Communist  aggression. 

Budget:  Balanced  the  Federal  Budget 
for  the  first  time  in  16  years. 

National  debt:  Paid  $7,000,000,000  on 
the  national  debt. 


Haofry  Horse — ^Tkc  Second  Year  of 
Coattruction  Starts  July  10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOirTA:«A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfiSENTATXVBS 

Tuesday,  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  in  northwest  Mon- 
tana is  the  cornerstone  of  Montana's 
development.  When  this  huge  dam  is 
completed  and  when  the  transmission 
lines  from  Hungry  Horse  to  Hot  Springs 
and  Anaconda  are  built,  we  will  be  on 
the  way  to  building  Montana.  This 
great  dam — the  worlds  fourth  largest — 
and  these  transmission  lines  will  mean 
security  for  Montana,  new  industries, 
more  hope,  and  greater  security  for  our 
people. 

Hungry  Horse  power.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
must  be  used  in  Montana  to  benefit  our 
State.  I  do  not  believe  that  power  de- 
veloped in  Montana  should  be  used  for 
the  building  up  of  other  States,  but 
should  and  must  be  used  to  give  the 
people  of  Montana  the  benefits  to  which 
we  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  inserting^^t  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  report  o6,j>rogress  at  the 
Hungry  Horse  just  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation: 

July  10  will  mark  the  start  of  the  second 
year  of  construction  on  the  biggest  dam 
building  job  now  under  way  in  the  world — 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Hungry  Horse 
project  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flatbead 
River  in  northwestern  Montana. 

Although  the  first  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  falls  on  Sunday, 
hard-hatted  construction  workers  will  con- 
tinue their  24-hour-a-day.  7-day-week  pace 
as  the  Geueral-Shea-Morrison  Co..  prime 
contractor  for  the  530-foot  high  dam  and 
powerhouse,  pushes  excavation  work  and 
erection  of  plant  facilities  at  top  speed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  short  construction 
season. 

Big  Job  now  underway  at  the  alte  of  the 
world's  fourth  largest  and  fifth  highest  con- 
'  Crete  dam  l3  excavation  of  rocks  from  tbe 
river  channel  In  preparation  for  placement 
of  the  first  concrete  in  the  huge  dam  in  Sep- 
tember. Final  diversion  of  the  river  through 
ttie  33-foot  diameter.  1. ISO-foot-long  diver- 
Blon  tunnel  was  accompllahed  late  in  June 
following  the  spring  run -off,  and  the  IJOOO- 
foot  section  of  river  channel  between  the  two 
cofferdams  was  pumped  dry.  Wagon-drill 
operator,  jackhammemaen.  shovel  operators, 
cat  skinners,  and  truck  drivers  are  turning 
the  river  bed  into  a  seetbing  cauldron  of  ac- 
tivity as  they  drll!.  blast,  and  gouge  away  the 
surface  rock  to  lay  bare  the  solid  bedrock  that 
will  sumiort  the  S.OOO.OOO,000-pound  dam  and 
powerplant. 

Escavatlon  is  also  being  pushed  rapidly  on 
the  right  abutment  for  the  dam.  Working 
on  a  subcontract  under  GSM.  the  Boyles 
Bros.  Drilling  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  is  using 
diamond  drills  in  a  new  method  ot  deep- 
bole  drilling  and  shooting  clealgnad  to  speed 
operations  and  cut  excavation  costs. 

Diamond  drills  also  were  uaed  by  the  Boyles 
Bros.  Co.  to  excavate  tbe  S»-foot-diam«tar 
spiUway  timnel.  major  )ob  completed  at  tbe 
project    dialog    tba    winter    moDtba.    T1m| 
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R\u«i7  Bora*  4>Ulv«y  «U1  b«  the  hl«best 
"(lory  hole"  type  epUlway  tn  the  world. 
Overflow  wat«r  fracn  the  reeenrdr.  raecadlnf 
over  the  Up  of  the  tpUiwey.  tUI  drop  a  maxi- 
mum Qi  490  feet,  approxlmauly  the  height 
of  a  47-«tory  building,  on  Ita  rwtft  Jotu^iey 
under  the  dam  b*ck  to  the  river  channel  550 
feet  downatream  from  tba  powcrbouM. 

Aa  the  first  year  of  caaBtraetteM  naara  its 
end.  excavation  crews  have  completed  ap- 
proKlmately  75  percent  of  the  1.000.000  cubic 
yar*  of  earth  and  rock  excavation  required 
to  prepare  the  foundationa  for  the  big  mul- 
tiple-purpose dam  and  power  plant. 

Stmultaneoualy  with  the  big  puah  bow 
under  way  on  excavation  work.  General- 
Shea-lforrlaon  U  ruahlng  completion  of  plant 
factltUea  required- for  mixing  and  placing  the 
3.000.000  c-blc  yarda  at  concrete  to  be  uaed 
In  the  dam  and  fummtoamt.  Hearing  com- 
pletion on  the  cftByoa  wall  approximately  300 
feet  above  th«  river  la  the  lO-slded.  139  '.cot- 
hlgh  cotu:icte  mixing  plant  and  siloa  'or  stor- 
age of  cement  and  posaolan.  I^ection  of  the 
caMeway  system  that  will  be  uaed  for  p;ac!ug 
concrete  la  moirtng  ahead. rapidly  with  the 
three  tall  towers  on  the  right  abutment  es- 
aanttally  eomplete  and  eiwctiOQ  of  steel  and 
Installation  of  machinery  for  the  aoo-foot- 
hlgh  main  head  tower  nearlng  completicn. 
Stringing  the  four  3.500-foot-Ioug.  3-tnch- 
dtaaaeter  main  cables  across  the  canyon  will 
ba  started  In  July. 

Construction  also  Is  progressing  rapidly  on 
the  aggregate  processing  plant  and  on  the 
belt-conveyor  system  that  will  transport 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  screening  plant  to 
the  mixing  plant. 

Uretream  from  the  site  of  the  dam  a  sec- 
ond army  of  workers  la  engaged  In  the  gi- 
gantic task  of  clearing  the  25  000  acres  that 
will  be  flooded  by  the  Hungry  Horse  Reser- 
voir. Logging  crews  have  started  stripping 
'more  than  70.000.000  board  feet  of  timber 
from  the  hillaldea.  and  tie  mlUa  and  resaw 
planta  aet  up  In  the  reservoir  area  are  turn- 
ing the  timber  Into  railroad  ties  and  lum- 
ber. Clearing  and  road-conatrucUon  crews 
are  adding  to  activity  In  the  reservoir  area, 
with  batteriea  at  big  Diesel  tractors  bull- 
doalng  snags,  brush,  and  slaahlngs  Into  piles 
for  burning,  and  constructing  31  miles  of 
relocated  roreat  Service  road. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Hungry 
Horse  projsct  Is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  important  water-conssrvation  projects 
under  constmctlon  by  an  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  diirlng  thla  one 
hundredth  year  of  conservation  aervlce  by 
the  Department.  The  big  dam  and  power 
plant  wUl  hameaa  part  of  Montana's  vast 
potential  of  uiMlsvsloped  water  rssouross 
and  put  It  to  work  fOr  the  benefit  of  Mon- 
tana, the  IVorthwest.  and  .the  Nation.  Pri- 
mary benefits  wUl  Include  generation  of 
hydroelectric  energy,  flood  control,  and  as- 
sistance to  Irrigation. 

Preliminary  studies  Indicate  that  low-cost 
power  from  Hungry  Horse  Dam  will  make 
economically  feasible  Irrigation  of  44.000 
acres  In  Montana's  rich  Plathead  Valley. 
The  dam  will  provide  power  for  Irrigation 
pumping,  and  power  revenues  are  expected 
to  repay  to  the  Fsdsral  Treasury  that  part 
of  the  cost  of  tartaglng  water  to  the  land 
which  the  fanners  are  unable  to  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  285.000  kUowatu  of 
generating  capacity  to  be  Installed  at  the 
project.  Hungry  Horse  Dam  will  Increase 
the  firm-power  capacity  of  existing  and  po- 
tsntial  dovaatnam  planu  by  811.000  kilo- 
watu. 

Flood-control  beneflu  will  be  substantial 
and  far  reaching.  In  addition  to  helping 
eliminate  floods  In  the  Plat  head  Valley,  the 
i. 500.000  acre-foot  Rtingry  Horse  Hsssrvoir 
vM  mAks  flood  psaks  by  as  much  as  10 
percent  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  5  percent 
as  tar  downstraaai  aa  Portland.  Oreg. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PCNNSTLVaMXA 

IN  THI  HOnSB  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  a  special  inquiry  should  be 
made  of  the  operations  of  the  PCC  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and 
since  then  I  am  informed  that  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Commission  has 
taken  some  steps  to  achieve  better  com- 
pliance with  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  the 
act. 

However,  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go 
and  a  hard  row  to  *ioe  through  the  mire 
of  backlog  that  has  been  permitted  to 
pile  up  subsequent  to  adoption  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Prt)cedure  Act. 

In  response  to  inquiries  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  inaction  or  delay  in  acting  upon 
matters  pending  before  It,  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  consistent  and  con.stant 
reference  to  an  excessive  workload  and 
an  inadequate  stafT  to  carry  the  load. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  perennial  cry  of 
the  agencies  and  departments  seeking 
additional  appropriations  to  increase  the 
bureaucracy  rather  than  devising  ways 
and  means  of  efB'iently  and  effectively 
disposing  of  the  matters  pending  before 
them  requiring  official  consideration  and 
action. 

The  Communications  Commission, 
after  substantial  and  continued  urging  by 
radio  applicants,  licensees,  legal  practi- 
tioners, and  Members  of  Congress,  finally 
released  last  month  rules  and  regulations 
to  the  handling  of  so-called  initial  and 
proposed  decisions  and  providing  for  the 
more  realistic  separation  of  functions  of 
independent  examiners  as  contemplated 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

In  my  prior  speech  before  the  House 
on  May  10.  I  had  specifically  called  at- 
tention to  the  inaction  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  particular  matter,  as  well  as 
in  others,  and  Indicated  that.  In  con- 
nection with  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  the  Commission  appeared  to 
be  deliberately  procrastinating. 

By  this  I  did  not  mean  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  but  rather  that  this 
was  premeditated  at  high  staff  level,  al- 
though the  ultimate  responsibility  is  that 
of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

Apparently,  tlje  Commission  is  now 
awakening  and  showing  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  its  responsibility  to  the  public, 
and  reasstunlng  the  powers  and  author* 
ity  given  It  by  statute,  which  have  until 
only  recently  been  deemed  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  its  legal  department. 

Howercr.  de.splte  the  fact  that  the 
promulgation  of  the  revised  rules  and 
regulations  to  which  I  have  Just  referred, 
has  released  for  other  work  employees 
who  were  formerly  engaged  In  prepara- 
tion of  so-called  proposed  decisions.  It 
appears  that  the  law  department  has  dis- 
covered a  new  device  for  circumventing 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 


cedure Act  which  require  the  transaction 
of  business  with  reasonable  dispatch. 

This  device  is  a  "slow-down"  process 
In  acting  on  various  matters,  pleadings, 
motions,  and  so  forth,  calling  for  recom- 
mendation and  action  of  the  law  depart- 
ment. 

There  are  such  matters  which  have 
been  pending  at  the  Commission  many 
months,  but  parties  are  told  that  the 
work  load  is  so  heavy,  the  staff  has  been 
unable  to  get  around  to  them. 

I  am  sincerely  in  doubt  as  to  the  val- 
idity of  the  continued  use  of  this  same 
explanation  because  of  other  facts  with 
which  I  am  quite  familiar.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  abu&e  of  the 
explanation. 

The  Commission  some  months  ago 
stopped  processing  television  applica- 
tions— this  unquestionably  reduced  the 
normal  work  load  of  the  staff  very  sub- 
stantially; the  number  of  FM  applica- 
tions and  matters  concerning  PM  have 
fallen  off  to  a  dribble,  and  I  am  sure 
cannot  be  so  time-consuming  as  to  con- 
stitute part  of  an  undue  work  load;  AM, 
or  regular  broadcasting  applications,  and 
motions  or  pleadings  pertaining  to  them 
substantially  below  normal,  also 
tending  to  reduce  the  usual  work  load; 
yet  the  stock  reply  continues  the  same 
now  as  it  was  6  months  or  more  ago. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  concerned  that 
the  normal  work  load  of  the  law  depart- 
ment has  been  so  substantially  decreased 
in  recent  months  that  action  could  be 
taken  within  a  reasonable  time  on  these 
very  important  items  requiring  the  law 
staff's  recommendation. 

I  am  li.cllned  to  beUeve  that  days  are 
pre.sumably  being  .spent  on  matters  which 
may  and  should  require  hours. 

The  TV  freeze  and  reduction  in  PM 
and  AM  matters  have  resulted  in  a  slow- 
down policy  as  a  means  of  permitting  a 
few  top  staff  officials  to  retain  a  complete 
complement  of  lawyers  so  that  they  may 
exercise  their  bureaucratic  prerogative 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  even  request 
further  appropriations  to  enlarge  their 
own  authority. 

In  place  of  a  slow-down  I  am  convinced 
that  there  can  be  a  definite  speed-up  on 
the  staff  level,  which  will  result  in  ac- 
tion by  the  Commission  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

This  will  be  part  of  the  special  inquiry 
which  I  propose  to  make  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  very  near  future. 


Propafanda  aad  Hoatinf  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  n«KAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJn»RESENTATrVE8 

Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  is  famihar  with  the  organized 
{Propaganda  campaign  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  so  forth,  against  H.  R  4009, 


the  housing  bill,  recently  passed  by  this 
body. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.*:.  Wilma 
^oung,  route  No.  2,  Hobart,  Ind..  dis- 
closes some  startling  facts  regarding  the 
source  of  a  great  amount  of  the  anti- 
houMng  bill  propaganda: 

HoBAKT.  Ind.,  July  1.  1943. 
Hon   Rat  J.  M.^oocif. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

De-ie  Sih:  I  received  your  letter  relative  to 
the  H.  R.  4009  housing  bill  today.  I  wish  to 
Inform  you  that  I  know  nothing  of  this  bill 
and  that  I  did  not  WTite  or  send  that  tele- 
gram. 

It  seems  that  a  certain  buUding  concern 
of  Chicago  sent  out  word  to  aend  wires  to 
you  opposing  the  bill.  My  employer  wrote 
the  telegram  and  signed  my  name  to  It. 

Tills  is  an  example  of  public  opinion  that 
Is  not  truly  the  public's  opinion. 

You  were  elected  to  be  our  representative 
In  the  House.  I  feel  that  If  you  think  that 
bill  wculd  better  the  living  conditions  of  our 
Nation  then  by  all  means  vote  for  It  and 
disregard  the  wires  you  get  opposing  it.  It'a 
the  builders  and  contractors  that  doni  want 
It. 

Sincerely  youra, 

I  Mrs.  WQ.MA  YouNO. 


0r  No  doubt  that  they  would  enjoy  guaran- 
teed minimum  prices,  but  Iowa  farmers  real- 
ize that  it's  just  "part  of  the  game"  to  rids 
the  economy  level  along  with  the  rest  of  us, 
and  that  they  are  men  enough  to  see  that  U 
the  Government  guarantees  a  farmer's  prices, 
it  will  soon  have  to  be  supporting  the  prices 
for  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick makei. 

If  adopted,  this  Brannan  plan  would  con- 
stitute a  step,  and  a  large  one  at  that,  to- 
ward a  State -controlled  socialistic  economy — 
the  very  thing  that  has  England  by  the 
throat,  and  that  makes  all  private  enterprise 
In  Russia  a  nonentity. 

Many  dirt  farmers  came  to  find  out  how 
expensive  this  dream  of  a  guaranteed  farm 
prosperity  might  be.  They  wondered  about 
the  estimates  which  range  from  $5,000,000,000 
upward  to  91 5.000,000,000.  They  wanted  to 
aak  how  such  costs  could  be  Justified  when 
the  total  farm  Income  in  normal  yesirs  proba- 
bly would  reach  only  10  to  13  million  dollars. 
But  only  silence  came  from  the  brass  on  the 
platform. 

A  sure  way  to  ruin  the  whole  tried  and 
tected  parity  plan  is  to  adopt  this  Brannan 
visionary  and  Impractical  plan — because  It 
soon  would  turn  the  American  people  against 
both  the  Government  and  the  farmers. 


Brannan  Agriculture  Projram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Mr.  John  C.  Benson  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Prairie  City 
(Iowa>  News  and  for  one  of  the  early 
editions  of  the  paper  imder  his  manage- 
ment he  wrote  an  exceptionally  well- 
thought-out  editorial  analyzing  the  reac- 
tion of  Iowa  farmers  to  the  Brannan 
agriculture  prdigram  presented  at  the  re- 
cent Democratic  meeting  in  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Benson  understands  the  Iowa 
farmer  and  is  not  concerned  that  he 
will  swallow  the  plan  without  looking 
Into  it  carefully  and  first  ascertain- 
ing whether  It  is  another  socialistic 
scheme  to  be  foisted  on  the  American 
people  in  the  ruse  of  a  guaranteed  farm 
Income. 

Mr.  Benson  issues  a  timely  warning 
against  forsaking  the  parity  plan  for  a 
vii-ionary,  untried  scheme  that  he  be- 
lieves is  one  step  further  on  the  road  to 
state  socialism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRES&iON.\L  RECORD,  I  include  Mr. 
Benson's  editorial: 

THE  WAT  rr  LOOKS  TO   HX 

How  many  farmers  fell  for  the  Brannan 
program  outlined  at  the  Democratic  meeting 
in  Dec  Molnee  is  problematical.  Not  very 
many,  we  would  guess,  because  Iowa  farm- 
ers are  thinking  farmers. 

We  suspect  It  will  be  quite  a  while  before 
anybody  flnda  many  of  them  who  don't 
understand  that  when  a  government  rides 
off  In  two  oppaalte  directions  (high  prices 
to  the  man  who  sells  and  low  prices  to  the 
man  who  buy?)  at  the  same  time,  something 
la  likely  to  go  "bang"  sooner  or  later,  and  a 
lot  of  people  are  likely  to  get  hurt  by  the 
concuaalon. 


Mmdinf  Yoar  Owa  Basinets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PENNsrLVANl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  Joseph  D. 
Henderson,  national  managing  director, 
American  Association  of  Small  Business,* 
New  Orleans,  La.: 

MINDING  TOUB  OWN  BXTSINESS 

(By  Joseph  D.  Henderson,  national  managing 

director.    American    Association    of   Small 

Business.  New  Orleans,  La.) 

"Mene.  mene,  tekel,  upharsln!" 

The  great  King  Belshazzar  was  astounded. 
A  hand,  minus  a  body,  had  Just  written  these 
words  on  the  wall  of  his  great  dining  hall,  and 
poor  old  Belshazzar  didn't  known  what  they 
meant. 

it's  true  that  Belshazzar's  brain  was  a  bit 
foggy.  He  had  Just  polished  off  more  than  a 
few  short  beers.  But  even  at  that,  the  lan- 
guage was  strange. 

The  words  also  astounded  the  crowd  of  rev- 
elers present  that  night  in  539  B.  C.  They 
had  assembled  to  pay  homage  to  their  mag- 
nificent ruler.  The  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
girls  on  their  knee,  remained  silent.  What 
could  the  strange  words  mean,  and  whence 
had  they  come? 

Daniel,  the  yoting  Hebrew  prophet,  was 
dragged  from  his  less  than  warm  bed  In  the 
city  clink  to  the  presence  of  the  great  Chal- 
dean general.  "Tell  me.  O  Daniel,"  said  Bel- 
shazzar eagerly.  "What  oaeans  those  wcx-ds 
on  the  wall?" 

"Belshazzar,  your  days  are  numbered. 
Your  kingdom  is  at  an  end.  Today  you  have 
wine,  women,  and  song.  Tomorrow,  If  not 
death,  youll  have  bread  and  water  and  a 
trial  before  the  war-crimes  coiirt."  This  was 
the  somber  reply. 

Yep,  sure  as  the  nose  on  his  iigly  face, 
Belshazzar  died  the  next  day.  Cyrvis  and 
Darius,  of  the  strong  Persian  Army,  had  no 
trouble  whipping  the  soft  Chaldeans. 

It's  an  old  story.  Rome  caught  It  in  the 
neck.  too.  when  the  Vandals  under  Galserle, 


stormed  Into  the  city  In  A.  D.  455.  Once  a 
powerful  nation  relaxes  It  gets  caught  with 
Its  swords  down. 

"Mene,  mene.  tekel.  upharsln!"  Let's  face 
it  today.  What  has  happened  to  America, 
the  land  of  opportunity?  Otur  lives  are  simi- 
lar to  those  led  In  Rome  and  In  Chaldea.  We 
live  for  security,  wine,  money,  women,  lazi- 
ness, cpathy,  and  song.  As  In  Rome  we 
have  turned  over  the  ruling  power  to  the 
hands  of  a  few.  We  have  built  up  a  great 
bureaucracy  so  that  we  won't  be  bothered 
with  thinking.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  pay 
taxes  and  the  Government  wUl  function 
automatically. 

Sure  it  wlil.  It  will  function  right  Into 
the  hands  of  the  conquering  Persians,  Van- 
dals, or  what  have  you.  Wake  up,  America. 
Take  an  active  part  In  your  Government,  or 
your  days  will  be  numbered. 

Your  Government  la  yotir  business.  Mini 
your  own  bvislness  first. 


ResolutioB  Memorializinc  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  Sesqaicentennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

CM"  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  POLK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  resolution': 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  village  of 
Greenfield,  Ohio,  on  September  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
1949,  will  observe  the  aesqulcentennial  of 
the  town's  founding  In  1798  by  Duncan 
McArthuir;  and  * 

MThereas  Dtmcan  McArthur  aubaeqiiently 
added  great  luster  to  his  name  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  p>ersonage8  in  the  opening  of 
the  Northwes'^  Territory,  by  aervlng  his 
country  as  a  major  general  of  militia  in  the 
War  of  1812.  and  by  serving  his  State  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislating  and  aa 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  by  being  elected  to 
the  I7nite<l  States  Hoiise  of  RepresenUtlves 
althoiigh  unable  to  fulfill  that  commission 
because  of  111  health;  and 

Whereas  the  village  of  Greenfield  stands 
today  as  a  splendid  midwestem  American 
smaU  city,  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
happy  unitir:  of  Industry,  commerce,  and 
agrlciilttire.  and  personifies  the  highest 
American  standards  of  civil  development  and 
cultural  progress;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Greenfield  are 
Joining  together  to  observe  this  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  their  pioneer  forebears 
who,  by  their  courage  and  perseverance 
overcome  almost  insxirmountable  hardships 
and  obstacles  in  extending  the  frontier,  and 
who  by  their  love  of  freedom  and  equality 
helped  establish  this  great  Nation;  and 

Whereas  during  this  sesqulcentennlal  cele- 
bration the  citizens  of  Greenfield  will  take 
account  of  today's  blessings  stemming  from 
the  creation  of  this  great  Nation  and  Ita 
adherence  dow'n  through  the  years  to  the 
glorious  Ideals  promulgated  by  the  founding 
fathers:   Therefore   be  it 

Resolred  by  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  formal  session  assembled 
on  this  5th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1949,  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
memorializes  the  village  of  Greenfield  and 
her  citizens  on  this  sesqulcentennlal,  and  ex- 
tends sincere  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  celebration;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  CoNcazssioNAi.  Rscoao  of  tb« 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  of  this  date. 
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Tht  rideluids  uki  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  lUCAS 

or  TTXAS 

IK  TlIS  UOUSS  OF  RZPRSS£NTATTVBS 

Friday.  July  1.  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Robert 
B.  HJU^wicke.  of  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Texaus  bar.  and  an 
eminent  authority  on  oil  and  gas  law, 
has  written  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
tldelands  oil  which  ras  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr 
Hardwicke  was  associate  counsel  and 
later  chief  counsel  for  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War.  Because  hLs  pa- 
per, entitled  "The  Tldelands  and  Oil." 
contains  such  valuable  information  on 
this  sulxkct.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House. 

The  TnsuiMos   amd  On. 

(By  Robert  X.  HardwiCke) 


A  new  frontier,  one-tenth  tiie  stae  of  the 
United  States,  and  rich  in  petroleum  and 
oUmt  natunU  rvaoarccs.  nteods  aeawmrd 
from  our  aXtonm.  Thl«  frontier,  often  called 
the  Udel&iMl*.  ts  that  pen  of  the  Continental 
Id  bf  tiM  oomparatlvely  ahailow 
1  at  tlM  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oc<e&ns. 

The  ovrnerahlp  of  this  belt  of  aubmerged 
lands  and  tiM  right  to  take  Its  resources  are 
oov  In  dispute  The  protagonUta  are  the 
Federal  Oovemment  on  one  side,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  SUMS  on  tks  other.  That  It 
will  be  a  bitter  contest  sssma  Uterltable — a 
eonteat  involving  dlSnilt  qu*stlona  of  law 
and  troubleaome  quacUons  of  policy. 

Cur  present  economy  and  otir  future 
safety  depend  heavily  on  petroleum  If  we 
are  to  be  prepared  against  sudden  attack,  we 
must  bare  adequate  petroleum  supplies  In 
this  country,  and  we  sheold  not  rely  on  for- 
eign sources.  It  Is  not  enough  to  know 
thst.  with  time  and  unlimited  money,  larfs 
new  deposits  could  be  found  inland,  and  also 
outward  under  the  seas.  There  may  be  bll- 
of  barrels  of  oil  in  the  Continental 
,  but  that  oil  will  be  ot  little  use  until 
tt  has  been  discovered,  (developed,  snd  made 
svatlable  tn  adequate  quantities  at  the  right 
place  and  time. 

It  takes  naore  than  coursge  and  hard  work 
to  (St  crude  oil  on  short  ooOes  out  from 
wndtr  the  seas,  and  its  refined  pto<ucts  into 
the  posassBlon  of  the  armed  forces.  Skill 
esn  bs  eonmandered  by  the  Government . 
organization  can  be  achieved,  cooney  can  be 
had.  coats  can  be  Ignored  in  an  emergency: 
btit  you  can't  buy  time 

Ttas  story  at  Um  ssarch  for  oil  deep  un- 
d?r  the  ssas  Is  Intsrsstlng  enough  to  Justify 
the  taUlng.  even  if  it  were  not  enlivened  by 
the  quarrel  over  who  owns  it  or  who  should 
ccntrol  its  development.  The  outcome  of 
tills  qoarrcl  will  Ineviubly  affect  all  the 
Statsi  and  may  even  change  materially  our 
dual  system  of  Oovsmment. 

Our  Continental  Shelf,  in  srcs  about  290.- 
000  squares  miles  <  Alaskan  portions  ex- 
dudad  I .  extends  to  the  line  where  the  grad- 
wal  seaward  slope  of  the  continent  steepens 
rapidly  into  Um  abysmal  oceanic  basts.  Ths 
Has  marlrtng  ths  100- fathom  ds|»th  (tOO 
last)  is  ordinarily  considered  ths  sdfs  at 
the  sbaU.  Um  wtdth  varies  from  about  5  miles 
on  paru  of  our  western  eoast  to  soma  140 
■Uss  St  ths  Tsxas-Louislana  line,  and  more 
tksui  li^  mUss  off  the  New  rngland  and  Ftor- 
Ths  approximau  areas  of  the 


portions  of  the  shelf  bordering  the  different 
cosMU  also  vary  matarlaily :  the  Pacific  coast, 
18.500  sqtiars  miles:  the  Atlantic  coast.  127.- 
000  square  miles:  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  as 
miKh  as  144.000  squares  miles. 

The  shelf  itself  as  distinguished  from  the 
waters  above  It.  contains  many  valuable  re- 
•ouresa,  such  as  oysters,  clams,  shells,  kelp. 
spongm.  and  sand,  as  well  as  salt,  sulphur. 
oM.  gas.  and  other  minerals.  Already  large 
deposlu  of  oil  snd  gas  have  been  discovered 
off  the  shores  of  Califomis.  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  and  it  Is  with  these  resources  and  the 
Otilf  Coast  area  that  we  are  now  primarily 
concerned. 

Petroleum  was  first  discovered  In  tl  e  shelf 
In  1804  when  a  well  was  drilled  from  a  plat- 
form over  shallow  waters  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  search  for  underwater  deposits 
In  that  area  was  further  stimulated  In  1937 
by  the  discovery  that  the  drilling  bit.  Instead 
of  going  almost  straight  down,  would  drift 
so  that  a  well  started  on  or  near  the  shore 
might  slant  seaward  and  penetrate  the  pro- 
ducing tone  at  a  point  beneath  deep  water 
a  considerable  distance  from  shore.  By  1935. 
California  operators  had  perfected  methods 
of  controlllns?  the  drift  or  of  conducting  di- 
rectional drilling:  consequently,  a  well  could 
be  started  on  shore  and  be  hot  tome '  with 
astounding  accuracy  close  to  a  predetermined 
point  under  water  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  starting  point. 

The  present  and  potential  value  of  the 
petroleum  deposits  in  the  shelf  which  can 
be  produced  at  reasonable  profit  may  be  very 
great.  Despite  the  difneuitiea  encountered 
in  development  of  the  Pacific  shelf,  where 
deep  water  is  cloae  to  shore,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  four  fields  producinr  from  the  Cali- 
fornia shelf  up  to  January.  1949.  has  amount- 
ed to  about  162.000.000  barrels  of  oil.  worth 
about  ta  50  a  barrel  at  present  prices.  The 
future  production  from  those  four  fields  was 
recently  estimated  at  about  168.000.000  bar- 
rels. Great  quantities  of  valuable  gas  are 
also  produced  along  with  the  oil 

Although  production  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
far  off  shore  has  hardly  begiin.  it  is  very 
probabis  that  much  oU  will  be  found.  Al- 
ready 11  separate  fields  have  been  dl.«!COv- 
ered  off  the  Louisiana  shore,  and  3  off  the 
T'X3S  coast.  In  the  31 4 -mile  strip  (27 
nautical  miles  being  the  seaward  boundary 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  as  declared  by  stat- 
utes of  those  States  in  1938  and  1941 )  there 
are  about  L6.000.000  acres  claimed  by  Louisi- 
ana, of  which  some  12  percent  are  under 
lease,  and  about  19.C00.000  acres  claimed  by 
Texas,  with  approximately  2  percent  under 
lease.  The  seaward  boundary  of  Texas  was 
further  extended  by  stfftute  in  1945  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  shelf.  Whether  a  State 
can  extend  Its  boundary  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  Is  s  question  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  and  will  not  be  discussed. 

Estimates  of  oU  rsssnrss  (oU  recoverable 
at  reasonable  profit)  in  ttM  Sl^-mUe  strip 
along  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  shores  range 
from  4.C00.000.000  to  10.000.000.000  barrels. 
These  estimates  are  not  based  on  fanciful 
speculation  or  imrsasonable  assumptions. 
In  comparison,  the  total  1948  production  of 
crude  oU  in  the  United  States  was  little  more 
than  2.0004100,000  barrels,  and  the  total 
proved  off  rsaarvss  (probabis  recovery  from 
deposiu  already  diKif  srsd)  were  estimated 
at  lass  than  34.000,0004)00  barrel*— a  figure 
which  of  course  does  not  include  the  tlde- 


The  stakes  are  high,  and  so  is  ths  ante,  yet 
a  few  operators  are  taking  the  gamble  and 
rtafetag  millions  They  have  leased  from  the 
States  enormous  areas  of  the  shelf  In  the 
Oulf  and  lower  Atlantic.  Ths  approximate 
aress  leased  and  the  approximate  boniMas 
(caah  paymenu  for  the  purctaaes  of  leases) 
paid  lo  the  SUtea  since  1944  are  as  follows: 
Plorlda— gae.OOO  for  %MaMO  acrsa;  Mimls- 
slppl— 811 1.OOO  for  aoo.000  acres:  Louisiana— 
820.500,000  for  2.541.004  seres;  Texas— g7,S00.- 


000  for  370.000  seres:  a  total  of  833.940.000. 
In  addition  to  the  bonuses,  operators  have 
paid  to  the  States  large  amotints  in  annual 
rentals  (payments  made  to  keep  a  lease  in 
force  until  drilling  is  commenced),  and  are 
obligated  to  pay  royalties  (ustutlly  one- 
eighth)  on  oil  and  gas  produced  and  saved. 
No  areas  off  Mlsslsslpp4  and  Alabama  are 
currently  covered  by  leases.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  coasts  oCer  the 
best  opportunities  for  successful  develop- 
ment, and  most  of  the  activity  is  In  that  sec- 
tion. 

n 
With  the  purchase  of  the  leases,  an  op> 
erator  s  troubles  begin.  Assuming  that  he 
has  leased  an  area  located  some  20  miles  from 
shore  and  under  40  feet  of  water,  he  must 
first  locate  the  tract  accurately,  and  then  find 
Svwne  practical  way  to  keep  it  readily  identi- 
fied. Obviously,  the  ordinary  methods  of 
marking  boundary  lines  (stakes,  pipes,  trees, 
and  rocks,  with  t^arings  on  nearby  obJecU) 
cannot  be  tised.  Trlangulatlon  and  .«:horan 
(a  specialized  type  of  radar)  are  used  and  po- 
sitions are  descrit>ed  by  latitude  and  lurgl- 
tude.  In  a  very  real  sense,  a  tract  is  often 
tied  to  the  stars. 

Having  located  the  area,  the  operator  must 
then  decide  whether  the  earth  formations 
are  such  that,  at  reasonable  depth,  oil  and 
gas  in  large  quantities  might  be  trapped. 
More  than  a  hunch  or  an  IntelUrent  gurss  Is 
required  to  Justify  the  expense  of  drilling 
even  one  well  In  deep  water. 

Usually  the  operator  wUl  drill  if  he  has  an 
Indication  of  a  "high"  or  a  domal  arrange- 
ment of  the  strata  far  beneath  the  occ.'.n 
fioor.  Along  the  Gulf  mainland,  many  sub- 
surface lilghs  have  been  located  which  wtre 
formed  by  movement-  of  bodies  of  salt.  Such 
domes  are  found  by  geophysical  methods. 
During  geologic  time,  great  salt  beds  accumu- 
lated in  the  region  of  the  present  Gulf  coast- 
line of  Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas,  and  were 
eventually  covered  by  many  layers  of  ecdi- 
mentary  material  which  finally  became  reck. 
The  weight  of  the  sediment,  combined  with 
other  caxises.  such  as  folding  and  faulting. 
forced  the  salt  maeses  to  move  or  fiow.  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  least  resistance,  usually 
upward.  The  effect  locally  was  sbout  the 
same  as  if  a  gigantic  plug  of  salt,  shaped 
something  like  a  bullet  with  a  diameter  up 
to  5  miles,  had  been  pushed  by  tremendous 
hydraulic  pressure  upward  against  the  cover- 
ing strata  of  rock,  bending  some  of  them  Into 
domal  shapes,  and  sometimes  actually  break- 
ing through  several  layers  The  resulting 
shapes  of  some  of  the  layers  of  rock,  called 
structures,  were  favorable  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  oU  and  gas. 

The  taak  ^f  collecting  and  Interpreting  ac- 
ctirately  the  geophysical  data,  and  of  cor- 
relating them  with  a  great  mass  of  other  data 
concerning  subsurface  conditions  In  the  area, 
requires  th  skill  of  i^ologUts.  geophysiclsts, 
paleontologlsU,  snd  other  specialists. 

Hsvlng  found  what  appears  to  be  a  fsvor- 
sble  structure,  the  operator  who  elects  to  drill 
must  then  overcome  Innumerable  dlflJculties 
not  encountered  on  dry-land  operations. 
Offices,  camps,  supply  depots,  repair  shi^w, 
snd  giant  cranes  or  other  lifting  devices 
must  be  established  on  shore  snd  be  dupli- 
cated m  part  at  the  well  site,  and  many  forms 
of  expensive  water  transport'^tion  are  re- 
quired. 

A  real  challenge  to  ingenuity  comes  with 
preparation  for  drUling  operations.  Here.  20 
miles  from  shore,  is  our  assumed  location  for 
the  well  In  40  feet  of  water.  Safe  and  com- 
fortable living  quarters  must  be  devised  lor 
the  men.  and  adequate  space  must  be  pro- 
vided for  great  quantities  of  hssvy  machinery 
and  materials.  The  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  burning  sun.  cold  winds,  fogs,  ocean  cur- 
renu,  and  waterspouu  (a  species  of  tornado) 
must  be  met:  also,  the  frequent  danger  from 
sudden  line  squalls  which,  though  of  short 
duration,  have  wind  velocities  up  to  75  miles 
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an  hour.  Plnally.  adequate  protection  mtist 
be  provided  against  hiuricanes,  common  in 
the  Oulf,  frequently  with  winds  of  over  100 
miles  an  hour  and  with  30-foot  waves.  In 
spite  of  all  these  and  other  difficulties,  the 
operator  hopes  to  carry  on  operations  around 
the  clock,  without  costly  delays  for  lack  of 
men  or  materials. 

Operators  have  met  the  physical  challenge 
In  a  variety  of  ways,  showing  a  versatility 
characteristic  of  our  competitive  system. 
One  operator  constructed  a  giant,  double- 
decked  structure  on  100  ^iles  driven  from 
150  to  2(X)  feet  Into  the  Gulf  floor,  capable 
of  sustaining  a  load  of  10.0(K).000  pounds 

A  more  common  arrangement  makes  use 
of  a  smaller  platform  for  the  derrick  and 
drilling  equipment,  supplemented  by  a  barge, 
usually  a  converted  LST,  securely  anchored 
and  moored  to  serve  as  a  flostlng  warehouse, 
repair  shop,  and  houselx>at.  When  s  well  is 
finished,  either  as  a  dry  hole  or  producer,  the 
barge  can  be  readily  moved  to  another  lo- 
cation. 

One  operate*'  Is  now  building  a  huge 
double-decked  structure  especially  designed 
so  that  It  may  be  easily  dismantled  and 
moved  from  on*  location  to  another. 

From  most  of  the  stru<;tures  In  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  several  wells  can  be 
drilled  to  test  a  relatively  large  area.  Tills 
can  be  done  by  direciional  drilling  so  that 
the  bottoms  of  the  wells  are  widely  separated 
though  the  wells  are  started  in  a  cluster  on 
the  platform.  Already  drilling  operations 
are  being  conducted  in  approximately  60 
feet  of  water  in  the  open  Gulf,  and  opera- 
tors claim  that  before  long  they  will  drill  in 
water  100  feet  deep.  Wells  have  been  drilled 
In  Lake  Maracalbo,  Venezuela,  in  water  that 
deep,  but  there  the  waters  are  quiet  and  the 
difSculties  not  so  great  as  in  the  open  Gulf. 

m 

The  operators  have  taken  great  care  to 
make  the  men  comfortable,  to  protect  their 
health,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety,  both 
ashore  and  in  the  Gulf.  Under  one  typical 
arrangement,  the  men  stay  20  days  at  the 
well,  then  go  ashore  for  10  days.  At  the 
drilling  sites,  pure  water  Is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation. Operators  do  not  use  gasoline  iu 
any  boat  or  at  any  location,  such  as  a  drill- 
ing platform,  where  It  would  Ije  dangerous 
to  do  so.  Radar  and  radio  telephones  are 
standard  equipment,  and  are  put  to  many 
uses.  Special  studies  have  been  made  of 
currents,  winds,  and  wave  sction  in  the  Gulf, 
and  operators  are  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  securing 
information  as  to  the  weather,  especially 
adequate  advance  Information  of  line  squalls 
and  hiuricanes.  Tlxe  science  of  ocean- 
ography is  being  extended,  under  conditions 
existing  in  the  Gulf,  with  new  experts  in 
that  field  being  developed  by  the  oU  com- 
panies. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  seas  out  of  a 
well  is  telatlvely  simple.  A  string  of  pipe  of 
large  diametc^  (20  inches  or  more)  is  lowered 
from  the  drilling  platform  to  the  bed  of  the 
sea  and  then  driven  at  least  100  feet  into  the 
ground.  The  upper  end  extends  to  the  plat- 
form, the  lower  end  is  considerably  below 
the  bed  of  the  sea;  consequently,  the  sea  is 
effectively  cased  off,  though  the  pipe  is  full 
of  sea  water.  The  drilling  bit,  attached  to 
s  string  of  drill  pipe,  is  then  lowered  through 
the  water-filled  pipe.  The  weight  of  the 
equipment  may  carry  the  bit  through  many 
feet  of  mud  and  silt. 

Actual  drilling  begins  by  rotating  the  drill 
pipe,  thereby  rotating  the  drilling  bit  so  that 
it  will  penetrate  the  sea  bed.  cutting  or 
breaking  up  the  rock  and  other  material  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  During  drUltng 
operations  a  fluid,  usually  called  mud  (water, 
mud.  and  other  sutistances  carefully  selected 
snd  mixed  to  proper  weight  and  consist- 
ency), la  continuously  pumped  under  con- 
sMarable  pressure  down  the  hollow  drill  pipe. 
through  openings  in  the  bit  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  hole  where  the  fluid  mixes  with  snd  col- 
lects the  cuttings  and  carries  them  to  the 
surface.  The  sea  water  originally  In  the  pipe 
is  soon  displaced  or  pushed  out. 

Should  oil  or  gas  in  quantity  be  discovered 
far  from  shore  In  deep  water,  unusual  prob- 
lems of  production,  storage,  and  transporta- 
tion are  presented,  far  different  from  those 
encounte.'-ed  in  operations  on  dry  land.  All 
activities  in  the  Oulf  present  bewildering 
problems  of  marine  transportation,  espe- 
cially In  the  frequent  periods  of  fog  and  high 
winds.  Many  types  of  vessels  are  used,  such 
as  speedboats,  laiuicbes,  tugs,  bargee,  shrimp 
trawlers,  Itiggers,  cargo  carriers,  housebosts, 
yachts,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  queer 
hybrids.  These  are  also  converted  naval 
craft — subchasers,  air-rescue  boats.  Navy 
yp  barges,  LST*s.  LSMs.  LCI's,  and  LCT's — 
carrying  on  strange  activities  for  warcraft. 
'  The  public  records  show  that  28  com- 
panies own  leases  or  an  interest  in  leases 
covered  by  the  coastal  waters  .of  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  Among  this  group,  14  of  the 
20  largest  companies  own  leases  directly  or 
through  subsidiaries.  About  half  of  the 
owners  are  individuals  or  smaller  companies. 
Few  operators  have  been  willing  to  take  the 
financial,  legal,  and  political  risks  that  are 
inherent  at  present  in  operations  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  deep-water  opera- 
tions is  very  great.  Seismograph  crews  cost 
more  than  (l.CXX)  a  day;  drilling  costs  aver- 
age about  $3,000  to  84.000  a  day;  complete 
drilling  platforms  for  deep  water  vary  in  cost 
from  8200.000  to  93,000,000.  Aside  from  the 
coEt  of  the  platform,  the  expense  of  drilling  a 
well  In  deep  water  to  14,000  feet  Is  estimated 
to  l>e  about  85(X).(X)0.  One  company  had 
spent  a  total  of  818.000,000  on  Gulf  leases, 
exploration,  equipment,  and  operations  up 
to  January  1,  1919,  with  only  two  fields  to 
show  for  it. 

The  amount  spent  In  gulf  operations  by 
all  companies  since  the  middle  of  1945  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  8100,0(X).000. 
To  offset  this,  the  cumulative  production  of 
oil  to  date  from  wells  in  the  gull,  excluding 
the  Creole  Field,  which  was  discovered  close 
to  the  Louisiana  shore  in  1938,  is  about  130.- 
000  barrels  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $3(X).000. 
The  companies  are,  therefore,  some  8100.- 
(iOO.OOO  in  the  red  and  are  still  spending  mil- 
lions. At  least  16  dry  holes  had  been  drlUed 
off  the  Louisiana  coast,  and  nine  off  the  Texas 
coast,  up  to  January  1,  1949. 

IV 

In  addition  to  physical,  financial,  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  operators  are  also  faced  with 
the  claim  by  the  United  States  that  their 
lessors,  the  States,  had  no  title  to  the  land 
leased  and  no  right  to  control  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources. 

The  California  Legislature,  assiuning  that 
the  State  owned  the  seaward  area  out  to  its 
western  t>oundary  line  (3  English  or 
statute  miles  from  shore),  provided  in  1921 
lor  its  development  under  State  leases.  Sev- 
eral oil  fields  were  discovered  within  a  few 
years,  so  that  the  value  of  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  strip  was  evident  by  1937. 
That  was  the  year  when  Gerald  P.  Nye.  United 
States  Senator,  questioned  the  title  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  littoral  States  to  the  off- 
shore strip,  snd  tried  unsuccessftilly  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  declare  that  the  strip 
was  part  of  the  Federal  public  domain.  In- 
deed, the  Congress  even  refused  to  direct  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  suit  to  determine  the 
question  of  title.  Similar  resolutions  were 
Introduced  in  several  succeeding  sessions  of 
the  Congress,  but  all  failed  to  pass. 

Unquestionably,  there  were  many  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  there  were  other  legal  and  his- 
torical precedents,  which  apparently  estab- 
lished title  in  California  and  other  littoral 
States  to  a  line  at  least  3  statute  miles 
from  shore.    Oflkials  cl  the  United  States,  in- 


cluding Harold  L.  Ickes.  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  had.  before  1937,  formally  declared 
that  the  individual  States,  not  the  United 
States,  had  title  to  the  strip  snd  the  right 
to  grant  permits  for  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas.  Mr.  Ickes.  In  1937,  took  the  posi- 
tion that,  since  the  title  of  the  States  to  the 
strip  had  been  questioned,  the  issue  should  be 
settled  in  the  courts.  He  testified  before  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  in  March 
1948  that  it  was  President  Roosevelt  who 
had  raised  the  question  of  title  in  1937,  and 
he  (Ickes)  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
promptly  urged  the  Attorney  General  to  file 
suit.  No  suit  was  filed  until  1945,  though 
President  Roosevelt,  himself,  had  suggested 
it  in  1937,  and  through  various  Cabinet  cfll- 
cers  and  others  In  high  places  urped  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  whether  the  United 
States  had  title  to  the  submerged  areas. 

During  the  period  1937  to  1945,  offshore 
development  continued  in  California.  Its 
beginning  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  in  1088. 
when  oil  was  discovered  in  a  well  drilled  in 
relatively  shallow  water  alxnit  a  mile  fipm 
the  Louisiana  shore  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Creole  Field.  The  second  field.  Rabbit  Island, 
was  discovered  in  1942  some  7  miles  out  in 
the  Otilf  close  to  Rabbit  Island.  Some  op- 
erators do  not  consider  these  fields  to  be  in 
the  Gulf,  but  Ln  any  event  the  production 
proved  that  fields  would  be  found  in  open 
water;  so  large  areas  were  leased  in  August 
IMS.  from  Louisiana,  and  plans  were  made 
to  start  extensive  operations.  Because  of 
World  War  n.  new  operations  in  the  Gxilf 
were  virtually  impossible  during  the  period 
1941  to  1945,  imt  operations  liegan  on  a  large 
scale  after  the  war,  as  soon  as  materials  were 
available. 

All  this  development  took  place  under 
State  leases.  Beyond  doubt,  the  States  and 
oil  operators  had  reason  to  be  confident  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  hold  against  the  United  Slates  in  the 
suit  brought  against  California.  This  the 
Court  did  not  do. 

By  a  6  to  2  decision  announced  June  23, 
1947,  the  Court  declared,  in  an  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  that  California  did  not 
own  the  l>elt  extendi!^  three  English  miles  (3 
X  5,280  feet)  off  her  coa^,  but  that  the  United 
States,  t>ecauae  it  had  to  protect  the  coun- 
try and  conduct  our  foreign  relations,  had 
paramount  rights  ir  and  power  over  the 
area,  an  incident  to  which  was  full  dominion 
over  its  resources,  including  oil.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  admits  thst  prior  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  Justified  the  belief  that 
the  "States  not  only  owned  tldelands  and 
soil  under  navigable  inland  waters,  but  also 
owned  soils  imder  all  navigable  waters  with- 
in their  territorial  Jurisdiction,  whether  in- 
land or  not."  In  spite  of  these  prior  deci- 
sions, the  Ctourt  held  that  California  did  not 
own  the  strip,  but  the  Court  refused  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  wos  the  owner. 
Justices  Pranlcfurter  and  Reed  dissented.  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  took  no  part  in  the  decision. 

T 

The  implications  of  the  decision  are  alarm- 
ing and  go  far  beyond  the  clouding  of  titles 
of  States  to  offshore  areas  and  to  the  beds 
of  narigabie  streams  and  inlai^d  waters.  The 
reasoning  may  logically  be  extended  to  in- 
land waters  and  areas  and  to  the  resotirces 
of  the  uplands.  Most  of  the  States  are  Join- 
ing the  littoral  States  in  fighting  extension 
of  Federal  control  by  such  a  doctrine,  and 
sre  urging  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  restore  the  status  which  was  thought 
to  exist  prior  to  the  decision  in  the  California 
case,  or  give  paramount  rights  to  the  States. 

Neverthelesa,  Attorney  General  Clark  has 
asked  leave  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^  to  file  stilts 
against  Louisiana  and  Texas,  announcing 
that  the  decision  in  tlM  California  case  is  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  claims  of  those  two 
States.  According  to  the  Attorney  General. 
It   is    wholly    immaterial    that    Texas,    as    a 
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tedapexMlent  n»tton  for  mbout  10 
j^tLxi  (l83»-lM*).caake  into  ttkc  Union  tuid«r 
•  formal  acrMMcnt  wlUi  the  United  StatM 
Uiat  Texas  would  retain  all  the  racant  and 
tmapprcpnatatf  pwiriW*  lands  lylnff  within  Its 
Hf^Hi^  ,a<  mmM  Mtfe  to  the  United  States 
only  edtteaa.  Kvta.  tamcm.  fortiAcatlona. 
naT7  yanta.  and  oCber  atMsas  pertaining  to 
the  public  defense  " 

At  that  time  (lMo>  and  on  subeequent 
ocraelnBS  tte  United  States  reoognlaed  tne 
■oothcm  liiJWMlirr  o<  Thus  as  extending  to 
a  line  %  Imgam  (10^  etatute  miles  >  from 
■bore  Tet  now  the  Attorney  General  of  th« 
United  States  seeks  to  nie  suit  to  obtain  a 
decree  by  the  Supreme  Court  declarmg  tv  >• 
the  United  Statea.  not  Texas,  has  Utle  to  ir.e 
belt  and  the  right  to  control  the  deeelcpmeai 
oC  tta  mineral  reaooreea.  One  State  oAclal 
WMBO^Murbed  by  the  aeikm  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  be  enwifrt  ncMrtnn  and  the 
return  of  Texas  to  Its  status  aa  an  Independ- 
ent nation. 

Mnee  tte  ttrrltV"  In  the  California  case. 
TarkMM  Mlla  kav*  been  introduced  m  the 
Congrcas  wlitcta  voukl  release  to  the  States 
any  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  be^s  of 
naTlgaole  rivers  and  Inland  waters,  and  would 
y,taait  to  each  littoral  State  aU  claims  of  the 
Unimd  States  to  the  beds  of  the  seas  to  a  line 
three  nautical  milea  <3  x  0080^  feet)  from 
shore,  or  to  a  Una  repreaenilng  the  seaward 
boundary  itwopifrt  by  the  United  States. 
Is  farther  than  %  milts  from  shore.  A  similar 
bUl  quitclaiming  the  seaward  areas  was 
piTT — -■  by  the  Congrese  In  1M6.  while  the 
CbUfomla  case  was  pending,  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Ttuman  In  the  cloeing  days  of 
the  seasion.  Several  bUls  of  that  nature  are 
now  pending. 

The  CouncU  of  Oof*mors.  the  CotmcU  of 
State  Oovemmenu,  and  the  National  Asso- 
flatKHi  ol  Attorneys  General.  In  accordance 
wttb  imointtimt  pessri  by  almost  unani- 
BOOS  volM  ot  the  representatives  of  those 
orgaBlntkms.  have  actively  supported  quit- 
claim leglaUtkw.  and  have  expressed  great 
concern  over  the  extension  of  Federal  power 
and  control  over  State  and  private  resources 
which  la  implicit  In  the  language  and  hold- 
ing of  the  California  case.  These  organlsa- 
X\^m»  have  also  vigorously  opposed  bills  which 
would  undertake  to  place  the  retsources  o: 
the  shelf  under  the  conuol  of  an  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  valtM  of  the  resources  of  the  shelf 
may  be  very  great,  end  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  sensation »1  appeals  to  greed  and 
prejudice  Already  the  cry  has  been  heard 
that  the  big  oU  companies,  by  favoring  State 
ownership  and  control,  are  trying  to  grab 
the  va&t  and  wealthy  Federal  domain  repre- 
sented by  the  tldelands.  and  that  this  steal 
shotUd  be  pr«v«BtML 

It  mu*t  be  empliailml  that  the  lltt-tral 
Statea  for  more  than  150  years  have  exercised 
power  and  control  over  the  resources  of  the 
tidalands.  and  for  years  have  leased  areas  of 
tba  sh^  for  oil  daralopment.  No  adverse 
clatm  at  title  or  n^arlor  right  was  made  by 
any  official  la  babalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
before  1937.  and  aven  that  claim  waa  gener- 
ally tliought  to  be  unsound,  really  fancllul. 
until  the  Supreme  Court  announced  Its 
declsloa  In  the  California  case  In  1947. 

The  Statea  and  their  lessees  mti&t  have 
rights  and  equities  which,  as  between  private 
lltl^nts.  would  be  tantamount  to  title: 
otherwise  the  admlnlstratton  would  not  have 
fff^nyf^"**  bills  providing  that  a  person  hold- 
ing a  Waj*  tmoad  by  a  Stat*  befora  Jtma  ». 
i»47.  or  awm  at  a  later  date.  wndd.  tmdar 
ecrtate  9oa4nUmm  and  «poa  the  recocn- 
mendatkm  at  a  board.  sftiiiiSi  it  for  a  Fed- 
«ral  lease  containing  In  many  respects  the 
tarms  as  the  State  lesae     The  Mils  also 

that    neither    the    States    nor    the 

ttan  sbatl  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
te  danHjM  on  account  of  oU  or  gas  prodttcad 
tafore  June  23.  1947  One  of  the  bllU  would 
bUocate  to  (he  States  a  part  of  the  royalty 
reoalved  by   the   Federal  Government  from 


production.  Clear  It  U  that  the  States,  not 
the  oU  operators,  are  the  onca  faead  with  the 
graatcat  loat.  and  are  the  real  opponents  of 
the  FMtenl  Oofammant  in  this  conuoversy. 
Why  should  the  sinister  label  of  'land 
grab"  be  ueed  to  describe  the  efforts  of  the 
Statea  (even  though  they  may  be  aided  by 
thtir  Icaaeea)  to  Induce  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  bin  which  would  settle  questions  of  title 
or  control  In  favor  of  the  Statea— thereby 
establiahlng  righu  which  were  racognlaad  aa 
theirs  untU  June  23.  1947?  Indeed.  If  tha 
term  "land  grab"  li  to  be  used,  there  is  some 
justllkcatlon  for  saying  that  the  United 
StatM  has  made  the  grab. 

Federal  control  has  not  been  urged  as  a 
method  for  getting  the  Government  Into  the 
oil  businaas.  Neither  has  Federal  control 
been  advocated  because  the  States  might  not 
enforce  adequate  conservation  measures. 
Nor  has  Federal  control  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  getting  a  new  or  better  group  of 
operators  than  those  who  hold  or  could  ac- 
quire leases  fVom  the  States.  No  clatm  has 
been  made  by  the  advocates  of  Federal  con- 
trol that  petroleum  supplies  were  lacking 
during  our  two  world  wars  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  have  control  ol  oil 
development  onshore  or  offshore.  This 
brings  the  discussion  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected If  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  authorized  to  grant  leases 
and  control  offshore  operations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  laws  and  their 
administration  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  domain  for  oil  and  gas 
for  a  period  of  28  years  ( 1921-49 1  Indicate 
what  Is  likely  to  happen  if  the  Federal-con- 
trol bin  becomes  law.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  Is  proof  that  Fed- 
eral officials  are  not  always  honest,  although 
there  was  no  Intention  to  say  that  Federal 
control  of  the  development  of  the  shelf 
would  probably  result  In  a  similar  scandal. 
I:  can  be  said,  however,  that  the  laws  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  domain  have  often 
been  publicly  descrl|ped  as  most  unsatisfac- 
tory in  comparison  with  State  laws  and  ad- 
ministration. ;^ 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  was  the  cause  of 
many  complaints  by  oprrators.  but  this  the 
Octtigreea  finally  recognized  by  long-delayed 
revision  of  the  statutes  in  1946  for  the  de- 
clared ptirpose  of  stlmtilatlng  production  on 
tha  public  domain.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  administrative  agency  under  the 
act.  has  Improved  many  of  Its  regulations, 
forms,  and  practices  to  encourage  develop- 
rusnt  and  meet  objections,  so  that  com- 
plaints as  to  administration  of  th-<  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  have  materially  decreased:  how- 
ever, some  Justifiable  gprounds  for  dissatis- 
faction stUl  remain. 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  \ct  Indicates  that  Ineffi- 
ciency Is  Inherent  In  an  arrangement  which 
places  control  of  great  faraway  areas  and 
activities  In  a  Federal  agency  In  Washing- 
ton, subject  as  it  is  to  inevitable  frustrations 
and  restrictions  which  r«n  be  blamed  only 
In  part  upon  Inadequate  appropriations. 
Perhaps  much  of  the  blame  rests  uix^n  civll- 
servlce  laws  and  the  volumes  of  regulations 
and  rulings  which  govern  the  employment, 
transfer,  promotion,  discipline,  and  discharge 
of  employees,  and  to  a  coiulderable  extent 
govern  the  rates  of  pay — giving  little  discre- 
tion In  those  matters  to  the  officials  of  the 
aipanoy.  The  situation  is  quite  different  from 
that  prevailing  in  industry  and  In  most  State 
->gencles. 

ftefardlass  of  the  ability  of  top-rank  Fed- 
eral odlclals.  no  way  seems  to  have  been 
found  to  avoid  a  complicated  routine  or  red 
ta.>e  with  little  flexibility,  often  affecting 
Judgment  and  always  slowing  the  processing 
of  papers  -\nd  the  announcement  of  final 
decisions,  even  minor  ones,  to  such  an  ext^t 
that  planning  by  operators  Is  made  most 
difficult.  The  delays  and  uncertainties  hava 
been  maddening.  Moreover,  Federal  laws. 
leases,  and  regtilatlona  still  Impose  upon 
operators    obligations    which    are    generally 


considered  by  them  to  be  unnecessary  and 
to  confer  powers  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  authorize  arbitrary  action 
with  respect  to  Important  operations. 

Tb«s  much  Is  certain:  Development  of  the 
public  domain  for  oil  and  gas  has  not  been 
comparable  to  the  development  of  private 
lands  or  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Statea. 
There  Is  no  indication  that  Federal  laws  and 
admi  Istratlon  with  respect  to  the  reserve* 
of  the  shelf  will  follow  a  different  pattern, 
much  less  a  better  one.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bills  sponsored  by  the  Administration  are  un- 
lUially  restrictive  and  harsh.  For  Instance, 
they  would  require  each  lease  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  could  control  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment and  the  amount  produced  as  he 
thought  advisable  "In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  or  the  public  welfare."'  Elach  lesees^ 
would  be  required  to  agree  that  the  Secretarjf^ 
during  war  or  national  emergency  declarad 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President,  courd^ 
suspend  operations  under  a  lease,  or  even 
cancel  the  lease.  In  which  latter  event  the 
Government  would  be  obligated  to  pay  the 
lessee  "an  amount  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  Incorporate  guiding  equitable 
principles."    These  are  amazing  provisions. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  operators  would  be 
authorized  by  the  administration  bills  to 
supply  capital,  materials,  and  men,  and  take 
all  the  risks,  while  many  of  the  usual  func- 
tions of  management  would  rest  In  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  He  would  also  have 
the  power  to  cancel  the  lease  and  pay  dam- 
ages In  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  of 
values  and  fairness.  Provisions  of  that  na- 
ture would  not  be  likely  to  stimulate  leasing 
or  development 

This,  country  needs  oil  and  gas  in  great 
quantities.  Logically  operators  should  be  In- 
duced In  every  reasonable  way  to  develop 
without  delay  the  petroleum  resources  of  the 
shelf.  Federal  control  Is  bound  to  be  a  de- 
terrent of  great  magnitude.  Under  State 
control  the  operators  have  a  brilliant  record 
of  achievement,  overcoming  the  Impossible 
almost  every  day.  A  prompt  disposal  of  the 
controversy  by  the  Congress  In  favor  of  the 
States  will  undoubtedly  cause  an  Increase  In 
development  activities,  and  will  also  avoid 
the  strain  and  bad  feeling  which  are  Inevita- 
ble If  the  Issues  are  to  be  settled  by  further 
litigation  and  by  bitter  contests  In  the 
Congress. 


Grasshopper  Damage  in  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grasshoppers  are  on  the  rampage  again 
In  Wyoming  and  Montana  and  are 
spreading  eastward.  The  Bureau  of 
Ethomology  are  aware  of  the  .scourge  and 
with  extra  financial  help  now.  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  prevent  an  old-time  sweep  of 
this  scourge  across  the  entire  West.  I 
add  here  a  letter  just  received  from 
the  Northwest  gras.shopper  committee 
under  date  of  June  30: 

NOXTHWI.Tr   GSASSHOPPEK    AND 

Othcx  Insect  Contxol  CoNFEKtNce. 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  June  30.  194f. 
Hon   UsHEK  L.  Btnu>Kac. 

Hcuse   of   Representatives. 

^^._X  Washington,  D.  O. 

DxAK  RcpaiacNTATrvc  Bliidick:  Grasataop- 
pers  are  causing  severe  damage  to  range  lands 
In  northeastern  Wyoming  and  the  adjoining 
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area  In  Montana.  Grasshopper  population 
ayerage  35  per  square  yard  on  a  million  acres. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  has  supplemented 
Federal  funds  with  $380,000  and  the  Sute  of 
Montana  has  supplied  tlOO.OOO.  Ranchers  in 
the  severely  Infested  areas  have  supplemented 
their  funds  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  acre 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  grasshopper 
control. 

The  Bureau  at  Entomology  and  Quarantine 
has  28  airplanes  under  contract  in  this  area, 
which  are  spreading  bait  in  the  heavily  In- 
fested areas.  Ranchers  In  a  single  county 
in  Wyoirilng  raised  $40,000  and  requested 
similar  service  which  the  Bureau  and  the 
State  were  unable  to  match  because  c^  in- 
sulBcient  funds.  Ranchers  in  other  counties 
outside  the  more  heavily  infested  areas  are 
contributing  accordingly.  They  are  now 
mixing  SCO  tons  of  dry  bait  per  day  for  use 
in  this  area,  a  part  of  which  is  used  by  the 
outlying  (arm^s  who  are  spreading  their 
own  bait 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Quarantine 
is  requesting  emergency  funds  of  $3,500,000 
to  complete  the  1949  program.  This  item 
will  probably  be  included  In  the  third  de- 
ficiency bill. 

The  cost  of  bait  has  been  materially  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  toxaphene  and  chlor- 
dane.  The  present  estimated  over-all  cost 
of  the  materials,  mixing  and  applications  is 
50  cents  per  acre. 

The  Great  Plains  area  has  received  limited 
rainfall  this  year.  Sections  of  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  the  Dakotas  have  been 
droughty.  These  conditions  are  conducive 
to  increases  in  the  grasshopper  population 
such  as  is  now  prevalent  In  the  area  men- 
tioned above.  If  dry  seasons  continue, 
grasshopper  outbreaks  could  be  as  severe  as 
those  of  the  1930'8.  The  Northwest  grass- 
hopper and  other  Insipient  insect  commit- 
tee urge  your  support  of  sufficient  funds  for 
the  emergency  grasshopper-control  work. 
Proper  control  In  1949  can  well  prevent  severe 
lOMn  in'-future  years. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Henit  O.  Ptttwam, 

Secretary. 


A^cnltural  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  address  on  agri- 
cultural problems  recently  delivered  by 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Berger,  president  of  the 
American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion: 

In  discussing  with  you  today  our  agricul- 
tural problems.  I  think  It  Is  imperative  to 
flrst  review  briefly  the  need  for  a  long-range 
agricultural  program  in  this  country.  The 
agricultural  economy  is  so  basic  to  the  na- 
tional economy  that  we  must  be  very  con- 
scious of  the  need  of  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram which  will  stabilize  our  agricultural 
economy.  The  right  kind  of  an  agrlcult\u»l 
program  cannot  keep  us  from  an  over-all 
general  national  recession,  but  it  certainly 
can  be  a  safeguard  which  can  keep  us  from 
going  Into  a  tall-spin  depression. 

Those  of  us  Who  are  working  so  doady 
with  agriculture  need  only  to  recall  what  a 
drastic  repercussion  price  levels  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  1932  had  upon  the  en- 
tire Nation.  This  Nation  cannot  stand  a  re- 
currence of  $3  hogs,  $4  cattle.  5-cent  eggs. 


$1.25  milk.  10-cent  com  and  30-cent  wheat. 
Today  our  Government  has  an  indebtedness 
of  $250,000,000,000.  A  good  deal  of  this  the 
Government  owes  to  you  and  me  in  the  form 
of  Government  bonds.  We  may  not  own  all 
of  them  individually,  but  they  back  up  such 
things  as  our  life  insurance,  otu*  flre,  lia- 
bility and  accident  Insurance,  and  the  de- 
posits in  our  banks.  So,  we  are  all  Involved 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  this  great  problem. 
The  soundness  of  our  agriculturaA  economy 
Is  so  basic  that  we  must  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  some  sort  of  reasonable,  practica- 
ble, sound  agricultural  price  or  income  assur- 
ance is  needed.  This  will  require  the  best 
brains  this  country  has  available  to  develop 
the  right  kind  of  program.  This  will  require 
the  elimination  of  selfishness,  greed  and  pol- 
itics if  the  right  kind  of  program  Is  de- 
veloped. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  are  faced 
with  in  developing  such  a  program  is  that 
the  American  public  is  badly  spoiled.  We  all 
want  too  much  for  nothing,  expecting  the 
other  fellow  to  pay  the  bill. 

In  the  AgrictUtural  Act  of  1938  we  had  a 
price  support  in  effect,  which  supported  the 
major  agricultural  commodities  on  a  50  to  72 
percent  of  the  1910-14  parity  basis,  either  in 
the  form  of  loans  or  purchase  agreements. 
However,  during  the  war.  in  order  to  encour- 
age production  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. Congress  assured  the  farmers  that  they 
would  be  protected  with  a  90  percent  guar- 
anty on  the  price  of  the  major  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
for  2  years  after  the  war  ended.  Congress 
and  the  Government  have  lived  up  to  this 
agreement. 

Today  we  have  a  law  which  places  your 
price-support  programs  on  a  sliding  scale 
basis  from  60  to  90  percent.  The  law  be- 
comes effective  January  1.  1950,  and  will  apply 
to  the  1950  crop  of  the  major  farm  grains. 
On  the  crops  for  this  year,  the  1949  crops, 
your  present  90  percent  support  price  is  in 
force.  Ehirlng  the  first  2  years  after  the  war 
approximately  $5,000,000,000  a  year  were 
spent  on  relief  programs  for  the  liberated 
areas  and  for  the  occupied  territories.  In 
the  past  year  you  had  your  EC  A  program, 
which  has  cost  approximately  15,500,000.000 
It  must  be  remembered  that  In  these  flrst 
2  years,  70  to  75  percent  of  the  r^oney  which 
was  provided  for  relief  programs  was  spent  on 
agricultural  products.  In  the  past  year  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  the  ECA  proctire- 
ments  were  spent  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties here  in  the  United  States.  Just  to  men- 
tion one  item  as  an  Illustration — the  sup- 
port of  grains — in  the  past  year  over  600.000,- 
000  btishels.  most  of  which  was  wheat  and 
some  feed  grains,  were  exported  under  the 
ECA  program.  So.  indirectly,  you  as  a  tax- 
payer have  been  spending  In  the  neighbtn:- 
hood  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  yearly  on  an  agricultural 
price-support  program  for  the  past  3  years. 
This,  to  date,  has  been  the  salvation  of 
the  90  percent  agricultural  price-support 
program. 

We  have  one  item  which  has  been  under 
the  90  percent  price-support  program  which 
causes  us  to  realLSo  some  of  the  problems 
which  can  come  about  with  too  high  a  price- 
support  policy  on  perishable  commodities. 
The  price-support  program  on  potatoes. 
which  has  cost  the  taxpajrers  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,000  In  the  past 
year,  has  caused  millions  of  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes to  be  used  in  other  ways  than  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  grown.  And 
still  the  housewives  of  this  Nation  have  been 
paying  an  exceptionally  high  price  for  in- 
ferior grades  of  potatoes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  Illustration  has 
had  much  to  do  in  causing  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Brannan  to  come  out  with  his  so- 
called  Brannan  plan.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
after  the  election  last  fall  much  pressure  was 
put  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  two 


groups,  one  repreaenttng  a  large  segment  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers.  an4 
another  reprtamtlng  a  certain  type  of  agri- 
cultural produecrs.  We  had  the  consumer 
element  demanding  a  plan  for  cheap  food. 
The  agriculture  element  demanded  that  th» 
present  law,  which  Is  to  become  effectlv* 
January  1.  1960.  and  which  propoaea  a  stidinc 
scale  of  supF>ort  prices  on  the  baste  agrleul* 
tural  commodities  of  80  to  90  percent,  be  dis* 
continued  and  the  present  90-percent  sup- 
port price  be  put  into  permanent  legislation. 
I  admire  Secretary  Brannan  for  having  tha 
courage  to  lay  out  on  a  platter,  all  in  one 
piece,  such  a  broad  program  before  CongrMS. 
It  does  not  contain  ao  many  new  propoaal*, 
but  he  has  presented  it  so  the  people  can 
look  it  over  as  it  stands  in  its  entirety.  Thia 
was  not  necessarily  true  before  the  war.  as 
the  various  prop<Med  programs  were  pre- 
sented to  the  public  piece  by  piece,  one  piece 
at  a  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  merely 
want  to  explain  In  a  general  way  the  pro- 
posals in  the  so-called  Brannan  plan.  He 
proposes  to  support  the  prices  on  the  basic 
storable  commodities  on  practically  the  slnme 
basis  as  it  Is  being  done  today,  by  the  present 
loan  and  purchase  agreement  program  now 
in  force.  His  proposal  does  contain  a  new 
method  of  arriving  at  the  price  at  which  the 
various  commodities  would  be  supported,  and 
in  most  ^tkses  this  price  is  slightly  higher  on 
the  storaUe  commodities  than  it  Is  at  the 
present  90-percent  basis.  He  then  prcpoeea 
that  the  end  products  of  grain,  mainly  the 
protective  foods — meat.  mlik.  and  eggs — be 
allowed  to  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  what- 
ever price  the  consumer  can  or  will  pay  for 
it,  and  then  make  pajmients  to  the  farmer  or 
the  producer  by  a  Government  check,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  market  price  and 
the  price  determined  to  k>e  a  comparable 
price  to  the  support  price  on  the  feed  grains. 
This,  in  theory.  Is  to  encourage  maximum 
production  of  these  protective  foods.  Many 
economists  feel  that  his  proposal  does  start 
out  as  an  Incentive  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  the  end  producU  of  feed — ^meat.  milk, 
and  eggs.  However,  as  the  program  pro- 
gresses, and  unless  some  adjustments  are 
made  by  1953.  the  feeding  ratios  will  not  be 
as  favorable  as  they  would  be  at  the  start. 
This  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  relationship 
of  the  end  products  to  the  basic  feed  prices 
during  the  base  period. 

Politically  this  Is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams ever  proposed  to  the  masses  of  voters 
who  may  l>e  interest  only  in  a  selfish  view- 
point. Without  taking  Into  consideration 
Vhat  the  outcome  will  be  and  what  sacrifices 
will  have  to  be  made  to  make  It  work,  the 
program  would  appear  to  provide  cheap  food 
on  one  side  and  high  agriculttiral  prices  on 
the  other. 

The  flrst  problem  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you  is  that  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. In  consultation  with  a  group  of  very 
able  e^-oDomlsts.  who  have  been  studying  the 
co6t  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  proposed  sub- 
sidies, they  pretty  much  agree  that  the  pro- 
gram could  cost  us  easily  two  and  one-half  to 
three  billion  dollars  the  flrst  year  of  opera- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  $2,500,000,000  being 
proposed  In  the  ECA  program  for  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  products  which  Indi- 
rectly support  agrlcultiu^  prices.  These 
same  economists  readily  sgree  that  by  1953, 
If  the  program  was  carried  out  as  outlined,  it 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  to 
twelve  bUlion  dollars. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  a  Congreas  conscious 
of  the  cost  of  government  and  at  the  same 
time  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook,  t)ecause  we 
haven't  had  that  kind  of  a  Congress  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Let's  suppose  Congress  ap- 
propriates only  $2,500,000,000  for  the  agricul- 
tural price  support  program  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultttfe  needs  $10,000,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  prograra.  The  Secre- 
tary then  would  be  force^  to  rely  oo  drastic 
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production  controls,  which  In  effect  would 
catisc'thc  conaumer.  who  now  feels  the  pro- 
gram will  give  him  cheap  food,  to  eventually 
p«y  approximately  the  same  as  present  prices 
anyway.  The  farmer  In  turn  would  be  forced 
to  accept  drastic  production  controls  which 
would  give  him  fewer  units  to  sell.  The  con- 
Mimcr  would  be  mad  and  the  farmer  wouldn  t 
like  It  either. 

The  monetary  cost  of  all  the  projxjsed  so- 
cialized programs.  Including  that  of  the  ag- 
ricultural program.  Isn't  the  big  thing  that 
concerns  me.  It  is  the  freedom  that  we  must 
give  up  whenever  we  put  such  programs  in 
effect.  During  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Feed  Manufacturers  Association  in 
Chicago.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  a  noted 
clergyman  from  New  York  City,  gave  an  In- 
spiring address.  He  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  audience  the  trend  or  tendency  of  the 
people  of  this  great  nation  to  become  involved 
in  more  and  more  socialized  programs.  Such 
progranu.  he  said,  carry  with  them  more  and 
more  Government  control  and  cause  people 
to  give  up  the  one  great  factor  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  us  in  America  in  the  past, 
and  that  Is  our  freedom.  He  used  the  Illus- 
tration of  how  these  tendencies  would  act  by 
stating  they  are  very  much  like  creeping 
paralysis — hitting  you  first  in  a  foot,  or  a 
hand,  going  to  the  knee  or  elbow,  then  the 
entire  limb,  and  finally  involving  the  entire 
body.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  hope  we  can 
keep  away  from  in  developing  a  long-range 
agricultural  program. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  opp<^unity  of  visiting 
eight  European  countries.  The  one  out- 
standing thing  that  Impressed  me  was  the 
fact  that  there  is  one  big  difference  between 
this  country  and  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. This  difference  is  the  free  enterprise 
system  or  the  Incentive  system  that  we  have 
in  this  country.  It  is  the  thing  that  has  made 
America  great— It  is  the'  thing  that  has  en- 
abled us  to  grow  and  develop  into  the  most 
productive  Nation  in  the  world — It  Is  the 
thing  that  is  giving  our  laboring  men.  our 
farmers,  our  people  as  a  whole  the  highest 
fif  tidard  of  living  of  any  people  of  the  same 
eI«Mlflcation  any  place  on  the  globe. 

This  Incentive  system  of  our*  gives  us  the 
drive  and  the  determination  to  do  something 
for  ourselves — to  make  something  of  our  own 
Individual  lives — the  Incentive  to  work,  to 
create,  to  save  for  some  future  day.  Be- 
cause this  one  particular  factor  stands  out 
as  the  greatest  and  the  moet  important  thing 
we  have,  becaiise  It  gives  us  so  much.  I  hope 
we  might  be  able  to  save  it  for  oiu-  children 
In  the  future.  To  Illustrate  what  I  mean. 
let  me  say  that  in  nearly  every  country  I 
visited  In  Europe  last  fall,  I  was  approached 
by  youn<  men  who  were  ambitious,  who 
wanted  to  make  something  of  themselves. 
who  could  not  TlsuaUae  an  opportunity  with- 
in their  own  country,  and  who  wanted  to 
know  if  there  wus  some  way  they  might  be 
able  to  come  to  America.  To  further  illus- 
trate the  point,  and  it  Is  applicable  in  prac- 
tically every  field.  I  had  a  driver  in  Copen- 
hagen—a very  fine,  nice  looking,  courteous, 
fairly  well  educated  young  man,  M  years  of 
age — who  at  the  time  was  working  for  his 
father.  His  father  was  in  the  business  of 
supplying  cars  to  the  various  tTfiTmwtw  In 
Copenhagen  and  for  the  use  of  tourteta.  Be 
had  four  sons  and  he  was  tied  down  by  gov- 
ernment regitlatlons  so  that  he  could  not 
expand  his  operations.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  g*t  more  cars  and  take  hU  sons  Into  the 
buitn—  with  him.  so  that  they  could  all 
make  a  living.  Regardless  of  how  good  a 
job  he  was  doing,  bow  efficiently  he  was  op- 
erating his  business,  how  willing  his  boys 
were  to  do  Just  a  little  bit  more  than  the 
•rang*  person,  he  could  not  expand  his  busl- 
BMS.  Neither  could  one  of  his  boys  get  a 
quota  and  start  in  business  for  himself 
Thar*  was  nothing  this  young  chap  could 
tura  tc  for  hlXDMU.    Unlaaa  something  hap- 


pens, that  boy  is  soon  going  to  become  com- 
pletely discouraged.  He'll  lose  his  ambition 
and  determination  to  do  something  for  him- 
self, and  he'll  become  a  liability  to  society 
Just  like  millions  of  others  already  have.  By 
simple  Illustration,  let's  note  what  could  hap- 
pen In  this  country  If  we  continue  to  sacri- 
fice our  freedom  at  the  expense  of  more  and 
more  socialized  programs. 

In  the  heavy  tobacco-producing  areas, 
where  they  already  have  marketing  quotas 
established  for  each  grower,  the  grower's 
quota  today  Is  worth  more  than  the  land 
upon  which  the  tobacco  is  grown.  Look  at 
the  expansion  In  our  cotton  prcxluctlon  In 
this  Nation.  We  have  only  been  able  to  use, 
for  our  own  domestic  consumption,  approxi- 
mately 8.000.000  bales  of  cotton.  The  moet 
we  were  able  to  export  this  past  year  was 
about  6.000,000  bales.  Four  million  through 
ECA  and  2.000.000  bales  through  other  chan- 
nels. There  Is  very  little  chance  of  us  selling 
this  much  in  export  trade  this  coming  year. 
So  with  the  estimated  crop  of  18,000.000 
bales  or  more,  and  our  total  prospective 
sales — domestic  and  export — being  only  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  million  bales,  you  can 
readily  see  how  our  problem  of  surplus  cotton 
Is  developing.  Neither  of  these  commodi- 
ties are  food  Items.  We  In  the  feed  business 
need  to  think  of  what  type  of  control  can  be 
visualized  for  our  grain  farmers,  our  hog 
producers,  poultrymen,  dairymen,  etc.,  if 
present  proposals  are  carried  out.  We  could 
reach  a  point  where  the  poultryman  would 
have  a  quota  to  determine  the  number  of 
laying  hens  he  would  be  allowed  to  keep. 
Like  the  Copenhagen  taxi  driver,  this  poultry- 
man  also  might  have  a  son  or  two  coming 
along  Interested  in  his  father's  business.  A 
quota  system  would  poae  the  same  problems 
and  might  well  bring  about  the  same  results 
as  I  saw  abroad. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  freedom  that  we  must  think  through  thor- 
oughly and  see  if  it  is  worth  the  price  we 
must  pay  in  order  to  have  the  sound  security 
we  would  all  like  to  have.  There  are  various 
proposals  being  discussed  at  the  present  time, 
such  as  the  possibility  that  the  farmer  might 
be  given  an  Insuraace  program  for  agricul- 
tural Income  for  which  he  would  actually 
pay  premiums,  the  same  as  he  does  on  life 
insurance,  fire  insurance,  and  so  forth,  so 
that  the  cost  would  be  carried  by  himself 
rather  than  by  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 
Maybe  we  should  give  this  sort  of  a  plan 
serious  consideration.  There  Is  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  farmers  carry  their  own 
reserve  stocks  of  surplus  storable  commodi- 
ties. In  this  way  they  would  not  be  getting 
the  full  price  on  the  commodities  which  are 
In  surplus,  but  would  be  getting  a  fair  return 
on  that  part  of  the  crop  which  Is  being  used 
for  domestic  consumption. 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  It  is  hard  to  be 
critical  of  any  proposed  program  when  you 
do  not  have  a  better  one  yourself  to  offer. 
However.  It  does  hurt  me  to  see  this  great 
country  follow  the  tendency  of  so  many  of 
the  Eiiropean  nations  In  having  more  and 
more  and  tighter  and  tighter  controls,  which 
Is  bound  to  place  us  In  the  same  category  as 
that  of  other  nations.  I  think  it  Is  time  for 
America  to  wake  up  and  think.  We  must  de- 
cide whether  we  want  to  ride  along  complac- 
ently In  the  "give  me  something  for  nothing" 
boat,  or  whether  It  Is  more  important  to  as- 
sert ourselves  in  saving  our  freedom  and  the 
incentive  system  which  has  made  America 
so  great. 

John  Collyer,  president  of  the  Goodrich 
Co.,  has  declared  that  our  future  will 
rest  upon  the  fundamental  principles  which 
are  our  heritage.  The  freedoms  we  enjoy  are 
&ur  most  priceless  heritage.  The  door  of  op- 
portunity should  be  open  to  all.  For  prog- 
ress, competition,  and  incentive  are  absolute 
necessities.  A  stable  government  should  pro- 
vide the  rules  by  which  we  live  together.    It 


should  provide  recourse  against  abuses  from 
within  and  safety  from  dangers  without. 
Ours  should  be  a  government  of  laws,  not 
men. 


Action  on  Hoover  Recommendations  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  iLLinoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
received  over  5,000  signed  replies  to  the 
Peoria  Journal  Transcript's  editorials  of 
June  20,  21,  and  24  by  aroused,  economy- 
minded  citizens  of  central  Illinois  who 
are  vitally  interested  In  seeing  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission are  put  Into  effect  immediately. 
The  text  of  the  reply  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Hakolo  Velox. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DiA«  Sni:  Because  I  believe  that  billions 
can  be  saved  and  efficiency  improved  ^y  put- 
ting into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  (the  Hoover  Com- 
mission) I  urge  that  you  make  every  effort  to 
carry  out  this  program. 

Signed-- 

Address ._ 

These  more  than  5,000  replies  are  defi- 
nitely the  expressions  of  the  people's  de- 
sire to  see  Congress  enact  immediately 
legislation  adopting  the  various  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

These  people  believe  as  I  do  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  go  on  spending  $42,000,- 
000,000  or  more  each  year,  that  we  have 
reached  the  saturation  point  In  taxes  and 
that  continued  deficit  financing  of  the 
Government  can  only  lead  to  the  event- 
ual collapse  of  our  entire  economy. 

The  annual  pay  roll  of  the  executive 
branch  today  Is  $6,500,000,000  or  one- 
seventh  of  our  present  annual  budget. 
The  time  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's becoming  the  master  of  the 
people  instead  of  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple is  now  at  hand. 

The  Hoover  recommendations  are  In 
reality  a  blueprint  for  remedial  and  ef- 
fective action  In  eliminating  waste,  dup- 
lication, and  unwarranted  Government 
expenditures.  We  are  watching  with 
Interest  to  see  Just  how  closely  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  the  administration  follow  Uie 
blueprint  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  • 

To  date  the  President  has  submitted 
only  seven  plans  to  the  Congress  for  ac- 
tion. And  of  these  seven,  five  have  been 
watered-down  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
made  them  much  less  effective  than  the 
original  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  this  practice  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued, we  win  end  up  with  nothing  more 
than  a  reorganization  on  paper,  and 
little,  if  any.  savings  will  actually  be  re- 
alized. We  cannot  cut  expenditures  by 
merely  changing  the  names  of  the  more 
than  1,800  Government  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions.  We  have  got  to 
regroup  some,  consolidate  or  merge  more, 
and  eliminate  altogether  a  good  many 
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more.  This  win  In  effect  open  the  door 
to  at  least  a  10  percent  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel from  the  Federal  pay  rolls.  The 
excess  fat  of  this  sprawling  bureaucracy 
of  over  2.000.000  needs  to  be  cut  away. 
True,  some  people's  toes  will  have  to  be 
stepped  upon  and  unless  Mr.  Truman 
realizes  that  this  must  be  done,  we  can- 
not expect  much  from  his  watered-down 
proposals  for  reorganization. 

The  people  of  central  Illinois  have 
clearly  indicated  their  keen  desires  by 
this  response  to  the  Peoria  Journal 
Transcript's  editorial.  The  President 
and  Congress  are  duty  bound  to  give  vent 
to  the  feelings  of  these  people  who  are 
sick  and  tired  of  talk  and  paper  work. 
They  want  action  and  they  want  it  now. 


Science  Foandab'on  and  the  Loyalty  Oath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  tLLiNo:^ 

IN  THE  HOD3K  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VIS 

Tuesday,  July  S,  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Irom  Mrs.  Jean  Anderson.  5710  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Chicago.  I  have  received  a 
telegram  which  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  dlstingiiished  colleagues  who,  it  is 
expected,  will  soon  have  presented  to 
them  for  decision  the  matter  of  the  in- 
clusion of  a  so-called  loyalty  oath  in  the 
science  foundation  bill. 

The  question  that  will  be  presented  to 
us  is  not,  I  think,  one  that  relates  to  na- 
tional security.  If  it  were  such.  I.  of 
course,  would  support  the  provision.  In 
two  wars.  In  one  just  passing  15.  and  in 
the  other  above  draft  age  and  the  father 
of  four  children,  I  think  that  my  loy- 
alty to  country  was  placed  where  never 
it  could  be  an  issue. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  strengthen 
the  security  of  country  by  placing  our 
scientists  and  our  educators  in  the  cate- 
gory of  suspicious  persons.  The  great- 
ness of  America  has  been  that  in  Amer- 
ica freemen  have  enjoyed  freedom  of 
thought.  We  wisely  have  accorded  to  all 
citizens  the  pre."'amption  of  loyalty  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  have  presumed 
them  to  be  law  abiding.  Under  the  or- 
derly processes  there  is  a  procedure  to  be 
followed  when  there  is  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws,  and  this  procedure  has  al- 
ways protected  us  against  the  criminal 
acts  and  conspiracies  of  those  who  would 
use  or  advocate  the  use  of  violence  in 
the  overthrow  of  government. 

The  telegram  from  Mrs.  Anderson  re- 
flects the  sentiment  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Second  District  of  Illi- 
nois. Mrs.  Anderson  herself  is  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  and  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
smaller  colleges  In  America.  Lake  Forest 
College,  beautifully  located  in  a  north- 
side  suburb  of  Chicago.  She  is  the  wife 
of  a  young  atomic  scientist,  of  a  long  line 
of  American  forebears,  and  the  mother 
of  two  children.  Faith  and  Clifton.  I 
recite  these  facts  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  may  know  the  background. 


Here  is  the  telegram: 

Regarding  H.  R.  4840  bellere  there  is  real 
need  for  National  Science  Foundation.  How- 
ever I  belieye  that  lo3ralty  oaths  are  worse 
than  worthless.  They  are  insulting  to  loyal 
citizens  and  disloyal  persons  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  perjure  themselves.  Such  an  amend- 
ment is  dangerous  for  It  will  lend  impetus 
to  the  hysteria  which  seems  about  to  spread 
into  the  very  processes  oT  education  which 
above  all  miist  remain  free  if  our  country 
is  to  be  strong.  Hope  you  agree  and  will  op- 
pose any  such  amendment  with  erery  means 
at  your  command. 

This  is  the  reaction  of  one  fine  Ameri- 
can woman — the  wife  of  a  young  man 
of  the  stoutest  character  of  loyalty  to 
the  Institutions  of  his  country  who  is 
dedicating  his  life  to  science  in  the  vital 
field  of  atomic  energy — ^the  mother  of 
two  typical  American  children.  It  Is 
the  same  reaction  which  I  find  expressed 
in  many  letters  whici:  daily  come  to  me 
from  the  men  and  women  of  my  district, 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
viewpoint  of  so  many  worthy  citizens 
should  receive  our  earnest  consideration 
when  we  make  the  decision  whether  the 
national  security  actually  does  require 
drastic  change  in  our  concept  of  an  edu- 
cation for  free  men  based  upon  free 
thought  and  an  independence  In  the 
kingdom  of  the  mind. 

As  to  the  Science  Foundation  bill  In  Its 
original  form  and  the  purpose  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  authorization  of  such 
a  foundation  there  is  among  the  scien- 
tists and.  I  think,  generally  among  the 
people  In  my  district,  an  unanimity  of 
approval.  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  the  following  en- 
dorsements of  the  Science  Foimdation 
conception,  which  are  entitled  to  bear 
weight  because  of  the  high  stanrllng  and 
prestige  of  their  authors: 

Mr.  R.  W.  Harrison,  vice  president  and 
dean  of  faculties,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago: 

The  educational  demands  upon  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities  of  this  country  are 
great.  The  need  and  demand  for  men  trained 
in  science,  in  Industry,  In  teaching,  and  In 
research,  are  greater  than  the  schools  are 
able  to  meet  without  assistance.  The  re- 
search staffs  of  the  educational  Institutions 
need  more  support  for  their  Investigations 
than  can  be  made  available  from  the  funds 
possessed  by  these  Institutions  and  from  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  private  foundations. 
I  believe  the  scientific  strength  of  this  coun- 
try will  suffer  damage  unless  assistance  such 
as  can  be  provided  by  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  made  available. 

R.  W.  Gerard.  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of  physiology,  the  University  of  Chicago : 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  reiterate  In  this 
letter  the  many  arguments  for  such  a  foun- 
dation that  have  tieen  presented  with  almost 
complete  unanimity  at  the  various  hearings 
held  by  the  House  committees.  May  I  recall 
to  you,  however,  that  In  a  poll  taken  by  the 
Inter-Soclety  Committee  for  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation— representing  societies  that 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  American  sci- 
ence— the  demand  for  a  National  Science 
Foundation  was  practically  unanimous. 

E.  M.  K.  Gelling,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  chair- 
man, department  of  pharmacology,  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

I  am  stire  that  no  informed  person  will 
deny  that  science  Is  playing  an  Indispensable 


roie  In  otir  dally  life.  Furthermore,  the 
unique  position  the  United  States  occopUs 
in  world  affairs  makes  *t  Imperative  In  my 
Judgment  that  every  encoxvagement  be  given 
to  sclentiOc  research  and  this  encouragement 
can  be  fostered  through  the  establishment 
of  a  national  science  fotmdatlon. 

Dr.  Emmet  B.  Bay,  professor  of  medi- 
cine. Prank  Billings  medical  clinic,  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

The  national  scientific  fotmdatlon  bill  ai>- 
pears  to  me  to  t>e  one  which  Is  necessary  if 
this  country  Is  to  continue  Its  leadership  In 
this  field.  Private  enterprise  should,  and. 
I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  do  all  that  It  can 
tc  further  this  development,  but  it  now 
needs  to  t>e  supplemented  *  *  *  by  Fed- 
eral support. 

Dr.  Lester  R.  Dragstedt.  professor  and 
chairman,  department  of  surgery,  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

I  have  been  active  In  •'clentlflc  research  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  am  naturally  most  Interested 
and  concerned  ?n  any  development  that  may 
provide  effectual  and  scientific  development 
In  the  tJnited  States.  In  my  opinion,  this 
bin  is  the  most  satisfactory  yet  provided. 

William  J.  Dieckmann.  M.  D.,  chair* 
man  and  chief  of  service,  department  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  the  Chicago 
Lying-In  Hospital,  the  University  of 
Chicago: 

I  have  been  active  In  scientific  research  in 
two  large  universities  since  1924.  I  think 
that  a  national  scientific  foundation  bill 
such  as  H.  R.  4846  is  necessary  f(M'  the  l>est 
Interest  of  scientific  research. 

Paul  R.  Cannon,  M.  D.,  chairman,  de- 
partment of  pathology,  the  University  of 
Chicago: 

As  a  medical  scientist  and  teacher  I  t>elleve 
that  this  bill  will  heli  to  further  medical  ad- 
vances In  this  txsuntry.  Without  some  type 
of  a  National  Scientific  Inundation  I  believe 
there  is  great  danger  that  medical  education 
and  research  Till  deteriorate. 

Dr.  H  Close  Hesseltine,  M.  D..  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics  and  gvnecology,  the 
Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago: 

I  have  been  connected  with  academic  and 
research  activities  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  In  State  as  well  as  private  institu- 
tions. As  the  situ:.tlon  is  now  developing, 
some  national  suppr-t  certainly  is  highly 
desirable,  and  the  present  propoaed  blU  seeaa 
to  offer  it. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Steiner,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D..  edi- 
tor In  chief  Cancer  Research  and  pro- 
fessor of  pathologv.  the  University  of 
Chicago: 

As  editor  in  chief  of  a  scientific  Journal 
which  publishes  the  results  of  scientific 
cancer  recarch,  and  as  a  scientist  engaged 
in  medical  and  canc:r  research  in  a  large 
university,  I  take  this  opportxinlty  to  write 
that  In  my  opinion  a  National  Scientific 
Foundation  bill  is  necessary  for  the  best  con- 
tinued development  of  scientific  progreas  tn 
this  country. 

I>r.  W.  H.  Taliaferro,  chairman  of  de- 
partment of  bacteriology  and  i>arasit(^- 
ogy,  the  University  of  Chicago: 

Federal  support  of  science  is  necessary  If  we 
are  going  to  devtiop  science  in  a  way  whlcli 
will  provide  this  country  with  the  scientific 
background  for  the  needed  developments  in 
industry,  agrlctilttire,  medicine,  and  national 
defense. 
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Dr.  C.  Phillip  Miller.  M.  D..  professor  of 
■Mdlciiie.  Prank  Billings  Medical  Clinic. 
the  University  of  Chicago : 

If  that  body  (National  Science  Foiuida- 
tion)  is  properly  set  up  and  adequately 
financed.  It  should  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  scientific  research. 

Carl  R.  Moore,  department  of  zoology. 
University  of  Chicago: 

Scientific  research  under  way  In  large  unl- 
Tersitles  at  present,  and  additional  investiga- 
tion awaiting  support,  will  be  advanced  by  a 
National  Science  Foundation.  I  am  request- 
ing ycur  support  of  this  bill. 

Howard  H.  Vogel,  Jr..  Ph.  D..  chair- 
man, biological  sciences,  the  University 
of  Chicago: 

Scientists  In  general  favor  such  a  Founda- 
tion, not  because  of  narrow  self-interest,  but 
because  they  believe  such  a  Foundation  is 
necessary  today  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  American  science. 

James  Pranclc.  professor  of  physical 
chemistry,  the  University  of  Chicago : 

As  a  scientist  engaged  In  research  at  the 
..  UnlvenKy  of  Chicago.  I  have  a  great  interest 
In  t^ieNatlonal  Science  Foundation  bill. 

i.  M.  Beal,  chairman,  department  of 
botany,  the  University  of  Chicago: 

As  one  Interested  in  education  axkd  active 
In  scientific  research  In  a  large  university,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that 
In  my  opinion  a  National  Scientific  Founda- 
tion bill  Is  necessary  for  the  best  interests 
of  scientific  developnoent  in  this  country. 

Lester  R.  Ford,  chairman,  department 
of  mathematics.  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology: 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation  would  have  i>articular  signifi- 
cance for  Chicago.  The  universities,  engi- 
neering schools,  and  research  groups  in  this 
area  would  have  their  hands  strengthened 
and  would  wield  an  increased  Infiuence  in  the 
scientific  life  of  the  country. 

8.  S.  Cairns,  head  of  the  department 
of  mathematics.  University  of  Illinois. 
Urbana : 

I  have  had  personal  connections  with  basic 
rssearch  projects  being  supported  through 
tbm  OOce  of  Naval  Research  and  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  value  of  that  sup- 
port to  scientific  research  workers  and. 
through  their  efforts,  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Much  of  the  basic  research  work  now 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  Is  of  a  nature  more  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation. 

It  Is  my  own  opinion  and.  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  mathematicians  who  are  Interested  in 
these  matters,  that  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Science  Foundation,  with  the  re- 
siiltlng  definite  separation  of  military  and 
basic  scientific  affairs.  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  development  of  a  suitable  re- 
search program^pn  a  national  scale. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
letters  and  telegrams  from:  Robert  S. 
Mulliken.  professor  of  physics;  John  O. 
Hutchen-s.  department  of  physiology; 
J.  R.  Biayney.  Walter  G.  ZoUer  memorial 
dental  clinic;  O.  M.  Dack.  M.  D..  pro- 
Xcaaor  of  bacteriology;  Dr.  A.  Lockhardt, 
department  of  phy^iioiogy;  F.  H.  Wright, 
M.  D^  department  of  pediatrics.  Bobs 
Roberts  Memorial  Hospital  for  Children; 
and  Dr.  Eleanor  M.  Humphreys,  profes- 
sor of  pathology;  all  of  the  University  of 
Chicaco. 


Other  letters  of  endorsement  came 
from  Dr.  Peter  P.  H.  Debruyn.  chairman 
of  the  department  of  anatomy,  and 
Profs.  William  Bloom.  Frledrich  Wasser- 
mann.  Roger  W.  Sperry.  William  L. 
Doyle,  and  L.  V.  Domm.  of  the  depart- 
ment of  anatomy,  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


Let's  Have  Federal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  MARSALIS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V'ES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  MARSALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  W.  Johnson,  principal.  Lincoln 
School,  La  Junta,  Colo.: 

LiT's  HAvz  mnouL  an) 

(By    George    W.    Johnson,    U.   S..   principal, 

Lincoln  School,  La  Junta.  Colo.) 

Aid  to  education,  whether  Federal  or  State. 
Is  based  on  idealism.  "Every  child  deserres 
an  education  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
wsalth,  or  the  environment  in  which  he 
lives."  "Tax  wealth  where  It  Is  and  educate 
children  where  they  are."  These  and  similar 
ideals  form  the  philoaopby  of  the  school 
teacher.  If  the  teacher  were  not  an  idealist, 
he  would  not  continue  at  the  pittance  he  re- 
ceives for  a  salary.  Today  he  is  not  alone  in 
his  Idealism.  Parents  all  over  the  country 
are  demanding  that  children  must  have  equal 
educational  opportunities.  They  realize  this 
Is  the  only  way  to  keep  our  Nation  safe  for 
democracy.  The  only  way  to  give  our  chil- 
dren equal  educational  opportunities  is 
through  Federal  and  State  aid.  Communities 
differ  so  widely  in  wealth  that  a  poor  district 
worth  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  may  have 
many  chUdren,  while  a  dUtrict  worth  several 
million  dollars  may  have  only  a  few  children. 
Hence  the  maximum  school  tax  on  the  poor 
district  may  produce  only  enough  for  a  3 
months'  school,  while  a  very  slight  tax  on  the 
wealthy  dUtrlct  gives  their  school  money  for 
luxuries.  Equalization  must  be  accomplished 
by  Federal  and  State  taxes.  Federal  aid  does 
not  mean  Federal  control. 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  not  new.  It 
has  existed  ever  since  the  first  land-grant 
college  was  established  and  the  first  sections 
of  land  in  each  township  set  aside  as  "school 
land."  The  latter  was  to  aid  elementary  edu- 
cation, as  you  all  know.  Then  we  have 
Smith-Hughes  and  similar  laws  to  aid  voca- 
tional education  Have  any  of  these  re- 
sulted in  political  control?  You  know  they 
have  not.  The  only  strings  attached  to  these 
funds  have  been  to  make  a  more  rounded 
education  and  to  guard  funds  against  being 
spent  foollslily. 

I  wonder  why  no  one  has  been  worried 
atKnit  Federal  aid  to  pensions  and  relief,  to 
highways,  to  air  fields,  etc.  In  each  case 
certain  rules  must  be  met.  as  in  education, 
but  no  one  has  been  screaming  to  beware  of 
political  control. 

As  far  as  the  economic  picture  is  con- 
cerned, exactly  the  same  rules  apply.  The 
wealthy  small  State  is  going  to  pay  out  much 
more  in  taxes  than  It  gets  back  In  highways, 
while  the  large  poor  State  will  get  back  more 
than  It  pays  In.  Has  this  kept  any  State 
from  participating?  No.  Does  anyone  make 
big  charU  and  spend  large  sums  of  money 
showing  why  we  should  not  have  Federal  aid 
to  highways?  Indeed  not.  The  same  things 
could  be  said  of  Federal  aid  to  old-age  pen- 


sions, aid  to  dependent  children,  the  blind, 
etc.  Every  SUte  Is  glad  to  get  this  aid. 
The  same  circumstance  of  brokerage  and 
administrative  costs  apply. 

Now  take  an  unprejudiced  look  at  thoss 
who  are  opposing  Federal  aid  to  education. 
If  we  go  to  Washington,  we  find  the  poli- 
ticians there  who  say.  "Let  the  3tates  do  It": 
they  are  the  ones  who  said,  "Let  the  commu- 
nities take  care  of  their  own  educational 
problems"  when  they  were  in  their  State 
Capitols. 

Many  of  these  people  may  be  elderly  peo- 
ple who  remember  the  toacher  who  "boarded 
around"  for  her  salary  as  she  taught  in  the 
log  cabin  with  a  pot-bellied  stove  for  heat. 
Taxes  were  naturally  low  for  that  kind  of 
a  school.  Physicians  often  had  no  other 
schooling  than  this,  followed  by  experience 
of  an  older  doctor.  Surgeons  learned  to  op- 
erate by  operating  on  people.  Aid  to  educa- 
tion has  changed  this  picture. 

Today  education  Is  essential  to  life.  We 
cannot  live  adequately  in  our  modern  world 
without  intricate  education.  Think  of  the 
thousands  of  boys  in  the  draft  who  did  not 
have  sufficient  education  to  go  to  war.  Fed- 
eral aid  will  change  this  also. 

I  appeal  to  you  fathers  who  have  children. 
Do  you  want  your  child  to  grow  up  In  a 
third-rate  school  when  a  little  more  tax 
money  would  give  Colorado  flrst-rate  schools? 
Dean  Huston,  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
says  that  tlS  a  year  to  the  average  home 
owner  would  make  the  dlflersnce  between  a 
third-rate  to  a  first-rate  school  system.  As 
a  father,  I  want  my  children  to  have  a  good 
education  in  a  good  school  system  whether 
I  stay  in  the  teaching  profession  or  not.  I'll 
gladly  pay  the  extra  $1.25  per  month  to  either 
Federal  or  State  Government  to  bring  this 
about.  Colorado  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
her  standards  up  to  first  class  because  money 
has  never  been  available.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son to  believe  the  future  will  be  better? 
Vfry  doubtful.  Why  not  let  the  Federal 
yOovernment  help  us  with  our  educational 
'^finances  as  we  do  with  cur  relief,  highways, 
and  airfields — or — don't  we  value  our  chil- 
dren as  highly  as  we  do  our  roads,  etc.? 

If  we  would  spend  as  much  to  educate  a 
l>oy  as  we  spend  to  punish  his  crimes,  this 
would  have  a  different  world  to  live  In. 

Take  one  look  around  your  community. 
You  will  find  the  people  opposing  Federal 
aid  are  doing  nothing  to  Increase  State  aid 
to  education— If  not  opposing  that  also, 
secretly. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  determined 
how  public-school  money  must  be  spent.  We 
need  have  no  fear  of  political  or  rellgloup 
control  of  our  schools  because  our  American 
people  and  our  courts  are  wide  awake  for 
their  protection.  Let's  quit  worrying  about 
the  origin  of  our  school  funds  and  start  wor- 
rying about  the  need  for  funds  so  our  public 
schools  can  continue  to  run  as  such. 


Education  and  Loyalty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  on  several  previous  occasions 
made  mention  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  in  the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body.  It  is.  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  great  university. 

With  other  educational  institutions  of 
high  standing,  the  University  of  Chicago 


stresses  Independence  in  the  operation 
of  the  mental  processes.  This  is  not 
strange,  nor  Is  It  Inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  which  has  been  ours  since  the  ear- 
liest days,  because  the  Universfly  of  Chi- 
cago is  in  Illinois,  which  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  nn  condition  that  popular 
education  ever  should  enjoy  substantial 
encouragement.  During  sill  the  years 
since  our  admission  to  the  Union,  the 
people  of  Illinois  have  taken  very  seri- 
ously the  obUgation  to  encourage  popu- 
lar education  and  to  safeguard  it.  We 
in  Illinois  believe  that  an  educated  citi- 
zenry is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the 
SUte 

There  can  be  no  education,  however, 
without  freedom  of  thought.  There  can 
be  no  teachers  worthy  of  the  name  who 
read  without  thinking  or.  having  both 
read  and  thought,  remain  silent  on  that 
which  might  be  a  contribution  to  our 
democracy,  and  to  the  healthy  mental 
development  of  their  students,  because 
of  fear  of  loss  of  emplojrment  or  of  pro- 
fessional standing 

On  Jime  2J.  1949  Robert  M.  Hutchins. 
chancelor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
delivered  a  noteworthy  address  at  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  convo- 
cation of  th?  university  for  students 
graduating  from  the  college.  This  ad- 
dress Is  a  clear,  definite  but  well-balanced 
presentment  of  one  side  of  a  question 
which  has  been  widely  dLscussed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  repercussions 
from  which  have  reached  into  this 
Chamber.  I  bespeak  for  it  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Chancelor  Hutchins*  address  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women  in  our  colleges  Are 
taking  an  interest  in  the  public  affairs 
of  our  coimtry  to  a  greater  extent  than 
perhaps  ever  before  in  our  history.  The 
Influence  of  the  campus,  therefore,  is 
spreading  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
lecture  halls  and  dormitories.  It  is  an 
influence  for  libsralism.  such  a  liberalism 
as  represented  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  now  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  such  a  liberalism  as  in  Novem- 
ber of  1948  sent  to  this  Congress  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  new  Memt>ers  to  sup- 
plant those  crowded  at  the  doors  of  privi- 
lege to  Jam  them  shut  against  the  expan- 
sion of  human  contentment. 

I  have  heard  no  one  raise  the  cry  of 
disloyalty  against  these  liberal  members 
who  were  sent  in  November  of  last  year 
to  serve  as  the  colleague?  of  the  older — in 
service  here — Members  of  this  body. 
No  one  would  presume  to  raise  such  a 
cry.  Among  the  new  Members  are  many 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n  and  some  with  service  in  two  wars. 

Ifxej  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
make  this  a  better  world  for  all  the  men 
and  women  who  live  in  the  world.  Thus 
they  will  Justify  the  world  leadership  of 
their  country  and  give  some  measure  of 
compensation  for  the  devastation  of  wars 
that  established  that  leadership.  TTiey 
are  liberal  in  the  sense  that  they  believe 
that  security,  the  enjojTnent  of  common 
rights  and  the  opportunity  by  good  con- 
duct to  attain  human  contentment  are 
all  within  the  proper  functioning  of 
Government  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  national  economy 


will  permit.  While  placing  htunan  rights 
in  priority  to  property  rights,  they  are 
indeed  the  true  defenders  of  the  rights 
of  property  since  such  rights  of  pr(H>erty 
in  nations  of  the  past  have  invariably 
been  destroyed  whe  i  human  rights  were 
neglected. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  new  liberal 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  do 
repre.sent  the  postwar  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  I  venture  tlie  prophesy 
that  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress  their 
number  will  be  greatly  increased.  Tak- 
ing backward  steps  Is  not  the  habit  of 
the  American  people. 

The  young  men  and  the  young  women 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  for  the 
most  part,  represent  the  same  postwar 
spirit  of  America.  In  the  same  sense 
they  are  liberals.  To  the  same  degree 
they  are  loyal  to  their  country.  Does  any 
sensible  person  think  that  the  colleges 
are  any  less  loyal  to  the  United  States 
than  they  were  in  the  war  years,  now  that 
in  their  student  bodies  are  so  many 
former  GI's  and  wives  of  former  GI's? 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  do  not  need 
my  championing.  It  would  be  a  pre- 
sumption for  me  to  speak  in  the  defense 
of  institutioas  whose  alimini.  by  contri- 
butions they  have  made,  have  proved  in 
service  to  country  that  high  loyalty  which 
a  billion  so-called  loyalty  oaths  in  them- 
selves could  never  assure. 

Loyalty,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, is  an  attribute  of  character  and 
not  a  fantasy  to  be  drawn  by  a  penman 
in  the  formation  of  a  signature.  Loyalty 
Is  a  virtue  which  glorifies  itself  in  prac- 
tice; it  is  most  likely  to  come  under  sus- 
picion when  its  exhibition  is  saved  for 
the  parade. 

I  am  happy  that  Chancelor  Hutchins 
ha.s  so  forcibly  presented  the  ade  of  the 
American  educators. 


CIO  Presideot  Pbiiip   Murray  Calk  for 
Action  To  Combat  Unemployaient 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSH 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  that  was 
sent  out  by  CIO  President  Philip  Murray 
to  aJl  of  his  affiliated  organizations. 

This  letter  calls  attention  to  our  seri- 
ous economic  conditions,  and  proposes 
a  program  of  action.    It  follows: 

It  has  been  more  than  3  months  since  I, 
as  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  pointed  out  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  seriousnesfi  of  the 
growing  tide  of  unemployment  and  part- 
time  employment.  The  time  has  come  for 
immediate  action  to  be  taken  to  stem  the 
tide  of  growing  unemployment. 

As  we  know,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  In  many  Industries  are  working  leas 
than  full  time.  Total  unemployment,  with 
its  attendant  distress,  has  rlssn  SO  percent 
In  a  year,  and  the  end  li  not  In  sight.    The 


sltuatkHi  will  become  worse  before  It  geU 
Iwttar.  unless  remedial  steps  are  taken. 

ttnce  the  war.  the  CIO  has  continually 
predicted  that  the  pricing  and  profit  poUctaa 
of  Industry  would  eventuaUy  bring  about  a 
serious  economic  coUapse.  We  have  wamctl 
that  Industry  was  prtemg  ttaelf  out  of  the 
market.  Big  bustooa  was  determined  to 
make  the  highest  possible  profits  without 
regard  to  the  public  welfare.  High  ^ces 
and  exorbitant  profits  have  forced  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  cut  tbelr  pvirehases  because 
prices  were  too  high  and  Incomes  were  too 
low.  TTie  result  has  been  that  demand  has 
fallen  off  for  mlUlons.  production  Is  being 
cut  back,  workweek  schedules  are  being  re- 
duced— all  are  producing  eventual  unem- 
ployment. 

During  the  past  few  months  many  busi- 
nessmen have  argued  that  we  are  going 
through  a  "normal  readjustment."  They 
have  argued  that  a  pool  of  three  or  four  mU- 
lion  unemployed  is  "healthy."  But,  as  the 
CIO  has  pointed  out  again  and  again,  we 
cannot  have  a  full -employment  and  a  fuU- 
productlon  economy  with  the  present  le>-els 
of  unemployment.  Workers  cannot  be  put 
on  the  Ehelf  while  business  goes  through  Its 
so-celled  healthy  readjustment. 

Two  months  ago,  I  outlined  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  dangers  of  In- 
creasing unemployment,  and  urged  that  be 
submit  a  special  oMesege  to  Coi^ress  deal- 
ing with  the  probleaM  ef  unemployment  and 
the  need  for  taking  positive  acUon  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  full-emploj^ment  and  full- 
production  economy. 

One  month  ago,  the  CIO  executive  board 
again  took  occasion  to  emphasise  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  unemployment  situation.  At 
that  time,  we  adopted  a  resolution  on  eco- 
nomic policy  which  sets  forth  an  antlreoee- 
sion  economic  program. 

Last  week,  our  CIO  full  employment  com- 
mittee met  with  the  top  economic  advisers 
to  the  President — the  CouncU  of  Economic 
AdTlfers — and  urged  again  the  neoeasHy  of 
Immediate  action. 

The  CIO's  program  would  require  peasege 
of  the  following  legislation: 

1.  To  Increase  and  extend  the  duration  of 
imemployment  con^iensation  benefits  and 
enlaxge  the  coverage  under  a  well -coordi- 
nated Federal  system. 

2.  To  Increase  the  benefits  of  public  as- 
sistance as  well  as  extend  such  pubUc  assist- 
ance to  the  needy. 

3.  To  give  tax  relief  to  the  low -Income  in- 
dividuals by  increasing  personal  exemptions 
and  eliminating  excise  taxes  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  Increases  enacted  during  the 
wartime  period. 

4.  To  develop  a  shelf  of  adequate  public 
works  projects  and  start  immediate  con- 
struction in  many  areas  wlilch  are  now  dras- 
tically affected  by  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. These  public  works  could  be  con- 
structed directly  through  Federal  grants  or 
loans  to  States  and  localities. 

6.  To  increase  the  minimum  wage  from  Its 
present  level  of  40  cents  to  at  least  tl. 

6.  To  grant  loans  to  new  and  small  busi- 
ness. 

7.  To  transport  workers  to  areas  where 
employment  is  more  readily  available. 

Actl<m  must  be  taken  on  these  measures 
If  we  are  to  handle  properly  the  growing 
problem  of  unemployment  and  part-time 
employment. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  asoend- 
ments  are  necessary  to  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  In  order  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  President  and  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  carrying  out  their  responslbUi- 
tles  under  the  act — to  utilize  aU  the  faclU- 
ties  of  the  Federal  Gf>  smment  **to  promote 
maximum  production,  employment,  and 
purchasing  power." 

This  problem  of  unemployment  Is  more 
serious  than  most  of  our  Coogiessiiuii  and 
Senators  in  Wmiiington  apparently  teailas. 


"A4278 
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1  am  now  directing  tlil»  lett«r  to  aU  CIO 
•fflllates.  I  uk  that  each  of  the  national 
CIO  unions,  as  well  as  city  and  State  Indus- 
trtai  union  counclla.  contact  their  Congress- 
men and  Scnatcn  and  the  President  of  ths 
United  States  to  urge  action  on  the  program 
which  the  CIO  has  proposed  to  combat  this 
growing  tide  of  unemployment. 

r 


1$  Dus  True? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  DARO 

In  the  house  of  RZPRESENTATIVn 

Tuesdap.  June  14.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  l.  if  we. 
the  American  taxpayers,  are  afforded  any 
protection  from  the  manipulation  and 
machination  of  foreign  profiteers  by  the 
people  our  Government  has  entnisted 
with  distributing  the  money  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  generosity  have  con- 
tributed for  the  assistance  of  distressed 
European  governments. 

Prom  time  to  time  there  comes  to  light 
reports  of  waste  and  misappropriation  of 
public  funds — loot,  if  you  please,  going 
Into  the  pockets  of  foreign  manipulators 
and  profiteers. 

If  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Strick- 
ler's  letter  inserted  herewith  are  true. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  investigate  the 
ECA  and  taite  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  funds  from  misappropriation — 
funds  we  are  donating  by  sacrificing  the 
development  of  our  country  for  relief  of 
the  people  of  the  Marshall-plan  coun- 
tries. 

Washinctow.  D.  C.  Jujie  21.  1949. 
Ocas  ICembcb  or  Coir«ax8B:  On  June  17. 
1049.  Senator  Whzsit.  at  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  1990  fiscal-year  funds  for  continuation  of 
■CA.  raised  a  question  about  the  use  of  ECA 
funds  which  this  taxpayer  Is  anxious  to  know 
more  about. 

The  facts  would  appear  to  be  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation   Administration   on   May 
16.    1949.   announced   that   $«. 000.000  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  doUars  would  be  given 
to  the  Athens-PUTteus  Electricity  Co.,  Ltd.. 
of  Athens.  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  install- 
ing additional   electric  generating  capacity. 
This   capital    equipment    consists    of   power 
steam  t>oUerj,  steam  turbine  driven  electric 
generators.  EHesel-englne  driven  electric  gen- 
erators, etc..  most  of  which  capital   equip- 
ment wotild  have  an  expected  life  of  35  to 
SO  yeaas.    This  equipment  could  be  acquired 
In   England.   Germany.   Switzerland.   United 
Stataa,  and  possibly  several  other  countries. 
Senator  WHnar  drew  from  Ur    Hoffman 
ths  fact  that  the  Athens-Plraeiu  Electricity 
Co  .  Lrd  .  was  100  percent  owned  by  White- 
ball  Securities.  Ltd..  an  investment  h^nffing 
hoam  at  London.  England.    Senator  Wkoit 
Inqutavd  further  if  it  was  true  that  th«  pur- 
chase   of    this    equipment    had    been    taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Greek  people  and 
was   being  controlled   by  Whitehall   SecTirt- 
tJea.  Ltd  .  through  another  Whltehall-own«d 
or  aflllated  company  in   New  York,  to  tb* 
detriment   of   the   American   small -business 


1.  Is  It  your  understanding  that  ECA  is 
empowered  to  give  away  American  dollars  to 
a  foreign-owned  company  (England)  to  be 
used  as  a  capital  investment  (16.000.000)  in 
a  third  country  (Greece)? 

a.  Would  you  support  an  amendment  to 
the  ECA  appropriation  blU  that  would  pru- 
blblt  the  use  of  American  dollars  by  a  for- 
-owned  company,  corporation,  syndicate, 
cartel,  or  Individual  as  a  capital 
tarwtment  in  a  country  foreign  to  that 
foreign  country? 

3.  Would  you  support  an  amendment  to 
the  ECA  appropriation  bill  requiring  ECA  to 
■ubaatt  .all  power-plant  projects  (Including 
thm  equipment  to  be  purchased,  prices  to  be 
paid)  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
final  approval  and  concurrence? 

4.  Would  you  support  an  amendment  to 
the  1950  ECA  appropriation  bill  establish- 
ing a  small-business  priority  for  all  pur- 
chases made  within  the  United  SUtca  with 
ECA  dollars  and  making  It  masdat<Mry  that 
such  purchase  be  made  on  a  competitive  bid 
l>asls  with  awards  going  to  the  lowest  bidder  ? 

5.  Would  you  support  i^blU.  based  on  the 
gift  principle  of  the  present  ECA  program, 
to  provide  United  States  taxpayers'  dollars 
for  use  of  American  bioslness  and  Invest- 
ment banking  companies  as  capital  invest- 
ments at  home  and  abroad? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Dean  G.  Stucklxx. 


I  mm  conducting  for  my  own  benefit  (I 
•ootrol  no  vutes  i  a  poll  of  the  United  States 
Ooagrees  on  the  matter  referred  to  above 
and  would  sincerely  apprecute  a  direct  an- 
swer to  the  queetkMM  below: 


Poliih  Foreign  Trade  With  Weit  Ii  Rising 
Rapidly  in  Volaaic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   IKICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
yarterdays  Evening  Star  the  following 
article  appeared,  disclosing  the  fact  that 
Poland  is  now  doing  twice  as  much  trade 
with  the  western  countries  as  she  is  do- 
ing with  the  eastern  countnes. 

The  facts  dlsclased  in  this  article  defi- 
nitely refute  the  many  twisted  and  dis- 
torted statements  and  the  general  misin- 
formation that  has  been  given  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  congres- 
sional committees.  These  facts  disclose 
that  Poland  is  doing  business  with  all  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  which  is  as  it 
shouid  be.  One  of  the  essentials  for 
peace  and  prosperity  is  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  lifted  our  re- 
strictions on  export-import  licensing. 
We  are  still  pursuing  a  foolish  policy  of 
embargo  and  restricted  trade  toward 
Poland  and  other  eastern  Etiropean 
countries.  We  are  still  restricting  the 
sale  and  export  of  machine  tools,  pre- 
cision equipment,  trucks,  excavators, 
electrical  equipment,  locomotives,  and 
oil -drilling  equipment.  The  copper 
mines  in  Michigan.  Utah,  and  Montana 
are  closing  down  because  of  overproduc- 
tion, and  still  «•  raatrtct  the  export  of 
copper  to  eaatani  Baropaan  coimtries. 

Because  of  our  restricted  export- 
licensing  system,  we  will  only  export  $70.- 
000.000  worth  of  goods  this  year  to  all  of 
the  eastern  European  nations  combined. 
We  should  be  doing  a  $3,000,000,000  a 
year  business  with  thssa  nattons  right 


now.  With  unemplosnment  Increasing, 
and  goods  piling  up.  it  is  time  to  ask  the 
question:  Who  is  responsible  for  our 
present  policy  of  deliberate  bankruptcy 
for  our  business?  Who  are  these  power- 
ful Interests  In  our  country  who  are  sell- 
ing out  our  world  trade  and  commerce 
to  other  nterests  in  England.  Germany, 
and  Japan?  Must  we  wait  until  we  have 
15.000.000  unemployed  before  we  correct 
our  world-trade  policies? 

The    article    from    the    Washington 
Evening  Star  follows: 
Polish  PoaxicN  Traiw  Wrrn  West  Is  RisiNa 

RaPIDLT    IW    VOLCMl 

Wsaaaw.  July  4.— Poland's  foreign  trade 
increased  nearly  fourfold  in  the  3  years 
1»4«~48.  leaping  from  •273.500.000  to  $1,037.- 
SOO.OOO.  And  this  year's  target  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Trade  Is  a  Si .300.000,000 
volume — with  the  Increase  mostly  In  trade 
with  the  west. 

Indeed,  the  shift  away  from  Russia  and 
her  satellites  has  been  the  greatest  single 
note  In  Poland's  foreign-trade  picture  slz^ 
194«.  That  year  western  trade  amountedfe 
S9«.500,000.  as  compared  with  il77.000,00b 
worth  of  trade  with  Communist  nations.  In 
1948.  eastern  trade  was  but  SSeO. 000.000, 
while  trade  with  the  democracies  had  jumped 
to  •677,800.000. 

Nevertheless.  Russia  still  is  Poland's  first 
customer  and  source  of  supply.  Before  the 
war  Soviet-Polish  Interchange  accoxmted  for 
leas  than  1  i>ercent  of  Poland's  export  and 
Import  business. 

Coal  Is  Poland's  greatest  single  export. 
Last  year  25.000.000  tons  went  abroad;  the 
target  this  year  is  35.000.000  tons  In  exchange 
for  hard  currencies  and  credits  or  in  direct 
barter  for  raw  materials  and  Investment 
materials. 

SOaCX  KXKIRTS  ttTW  SIKCX  w\a 

Other  important  exports  are  textiles,  man- 
tifactured  iron  and  steel  mainly  from  rolllng- 
mlU  output,  zinc  and.  this  year  for  the  Orst 
time  since  the  end  of  the  war,  rye,  and  lum- 
ber. At  the  same  time,  food  sales,  prin- 
cipally eggs,  bacon,  ham.  and  poultry,  are 
becoming  more  substantial  as  agrlciUture 
becomes  more  highly  developed. 

Two  new  trade  agreements  were  recently 
concluded,  one  with  India  providing  for  a 
turn-over  of  •14.000.000  within  12  months. 
the  other  with  Pakistan  calling  for  a  total  of 
Sao.000,000  within  the  same  period. 

A  first  trade  agreement  also  has  been 
signed  with  Israel,  to  an  undisclosed  value 
believed  aroxind  $10,000,000  for  1  year.  Coal 
is  the  major  item,  with  Iron  and  steel  man- 
ufactures. textUes.  china  and  glass  in  re- 
turn  for  citrus  fruits,  juices,  and  oils,  dental 
equipment,  and  razor  blades. 

Negotiations  are  going  forward  also  with 
Egypt,  bargaining  coal  for  cotton. 

Commodity  lists  for  the  exchange  between 
Poland  and  Sweden  are  currently  under  dls- 
CTisslon  In  Stockholm  and  competent  ob- 
servers expect  a  substantial  Increase  in  mu- 
ttial  trade,  predicting  that  Sweden  will  rank 
third,  after  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
Ruaalan  aone  of  Germany  mnirtng  ^  close 
fourth. 

Discussion  In  Rome  ts  to  be  flnallxed 
shortly  at  an  expected  total  of  •50.000.000 
turn-over  with  Italy,  coal  for  automobilee. 


OBAI.  sixes    WAB 

The  agreement  signed  with  Britain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  the  largest  Bkst- 
Weat  deal  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  waa 
mostly  a  "breakfast  table"  matter  for  the 
British,  with  raw  wool  from  the  sterUng  area 
for  the  Poles,  although  many  other  commod- 
ities were  included,  some  of  them  on  the 
luxury  lisu  of  both  countries.  The  total  of 
the  agreement  was  for  •1,040,000.000  over  • 
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TMffi.  1160.000,000  being  the  quota  for  the 
first  j'ear. 

The  agreement  with  Argentina  concluded 
late  last  fall  ims  the  first  with  any  South 
American  repuWlc  since  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  provision  for  3,000,000  tons  of  Pollah 
coal  this  year  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
br-ak  Into  a  martet  hitherto  regarded  as  an 
American  and  British  prescrre.  An  Interest- 
ing point  provided  for  future  alr-llne  facil- 
ities between  the  two  countries.  An  agree- 
ment with  Brazil  Is  expected  before!  the  end 
of  the  year.. 

In  Europe  Poland  has  firm,  regulated  trade 
relations  with  all  countries  except  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  Outside  of  Europe 
proper  she  la  trading  with  Turkey  and  the 
Levant  on  an  increasing  scale,  with  British 
West  African  colonies  where  Polish  cement  Is 
underselling  the  United  Kingdom  product, 
with  North  and  South  America,  the  Far  East, 
and  smaller  deals  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  is  almost 
nonexistent.  An  American  diplomat  once 
remarked.  "What  has  Poland  got  to  offer 
which  we  can't  produce  ourselves?"  Well,  the 
answer  Is,  of  ceurse.  nothing.  And  yet.  In 
1938  as  much  as  6  9  percent  of  Polish  exports 
went  to  the  States  and  7.8  percent  of  Polish 
imports  came  from  there. 


National  Federation  of  Independent  Basi- 
■css,  Inc.,  Stroocly  Opposed  to  S.  1008 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  5,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed statement  is  self-explanatory : 
STATUcnrr  or  gechigk  j.  BnacKS,  vice  pbxsi- 

BBNT    nt    CBAaCB     WASHINGTON    OmCK.     NA- 
TIOHAI.     ramtATION     OF     OTDEFENDENT     BTTSZ- 

Kns,  Hvoax  noxjsm  small  vustmsa  cok- 

MTmS,   JTOIT  5.    1949 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business. 
Inc..  Bond  Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
federation  la  a  nonproflt  organization  repre- 
senting Independent  and  airall-btisiness  men, 
'  and  professional  men,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  It  Is  sup- 
ported solely  by  membership  fees  secured 
tram  these  Independent  and  small-business 
men  and  profealonal  people.  It  has  the 
largest  Individual  membership  of  any  bxisi- 
ness  organlaation  in  the  Nation. 

The  position  of  the  federation  on  all  isues 
Is  determined  by  direct  vote  of  the  entire 
membership  throiigh  Its  publication,  the 
Mandate. 

In  our  Mandate  No.  153  we  queried  our 
membership  as  foUowa:  1.  Are  you  for  or 
against  any  manufacturer  paying  freight 
chargw  to  local  or  dtstant  markets  In  the 
United  Stotas  wftan  such  practice  is  for  the 
purpose  6f  creftttng  monopoly?  a.  Are  you 
for  Mr  against  agreements  between  manu- 
facturers to  pay  transportation  charges  to 
local  or  distant  markets  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Industry-wide 
price  nxlng  arrangements?  Both  of  these 
questions  have  particular  application  to  the 
tssue  of  baatng-polnt  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress,  which  you  sre  now  considering. 

It  Is  interesting,  and  algniflcant.  to  note 
that  In  face  of  all  the  eonfusing  publicity 
current  over  the  Nation  at  the  Ume  this  vote 
was  taken,  our  independent  and  smaU  busi- 
ness and  professional  membership  voted  75 
percent  sgalnst  en  issue  No.  1,  above,  and 
68  percent  against  on  issue  No.  2  above.     It 


la  also  Interesting,  and  significant,  to  note 
that  our  membership  has  consistently  voted 
in  favor  of  enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  these  laws,  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise — and  so  Independent  and 
small  business — In  our  Nation. 
Frankly,  we  of  the  federation  do  not 
•  agree — we  have  never  agreed— that  there  la 
any  need  for  this  bill  to  legalise  freight  ab- 
sorptions and  delivered  pricing.  As  stated 
clearly  in  our  testimony  of  December  8,  1948. 
before  the  Trade  Policies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  we  see  nothing  In  any  antitrust 
laws,  or  in  any  court  decisions  on  any  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  that  makes  either  of  these 
pricing  practices  Illegal,  provided  they  are  not 
used  collusively  or  with  the  Intent  or  effect 
of  discriminating  against  and  Injuring 
businesses. 

However,  we  will  not  not  object  to  the 
passage  of  legislation  declaring  that  these 
pricing  practices  are  not,  and  have  not  been 
made,  illegal,  subject  to  the  quallficatlcna 
cited  below,  if  the  Congress  finds  Itself  con- 
vinced that  honest  confusion  does  exist  over 
recent  antitrust  decisions  in  the  fields  of 
cement  and  steel. 

We  do  not  here  criticize  any  persons  for 
being  confused  on  these  matters,  but  we  do 
say  that  very  likely  the  conftislons  that  do 
exist  result  from  the  operations  of  certain 
Interests  who  would  like  to  Invalidate  these 
decisions  to  permit  a  rettirn  to  the  monop- 
olistic-pricing systems  and  pracUces  which 
have  been  condemned.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  take  our  word  for  this.  Rather  do  we  refer 
you  to  the  remarks  made  on  the  Senate  floor. 
May  31.  by  Senator  Watni  Moass,  Oregon 
(CoNGHESSiCNAi.  RxcottD,  May  31,  pp.  7025- 
TO32).  It  is  significant  to  note  that  not  one 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  took 
Issue  with  Senator  Moasx  on  these  matters. 
We  refer  you  also  to  a  statement  made  re- 
cently before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  Mr.  Otis  Brubaker.  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

We  will  not  object  to  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  provided  that: 

1.  It  In  no  way  infringes  on  and  in  no 
way  Impairs  either  the  antitrust  laws  them- 
selves or  any  court  decisions  reached  under 
these  laws,  the  effect  of  which  has  been,  and 
Is,  to  preserve  the  Independent,  competitive 
business  sjstem  of  our  Nation  and  to  beget 
simple  Justice  and  fair  play  In  trade  rela- 
tions for  Independent  and  small  business. 

We  refer  here  specifically  to  the  Sherman 
Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  Bobinson-Patman  Act. 
The  Integrity  of  these  laws,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  hard-wen  decisions  which  have  been 
reached  under  them,  must  be  protected  and 
preserved  If  we  are  to  maintain  freedom  of 
opportunity  In  our  Nation,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain  a   free,   democratic   country. 

2.  It  in  no  way  beclouds  the  antitrust  laws 
mentioned  above  and  la  no  way  confiises 
the  Court  decisions  that  have  been  reached 
on  these  laws.  To  pass  any  act  that  would 
have  either,  or  both,  of  these  effects  would 
have  the  same  practical  result  as  ptumin^ 
legislation  which  would  overturn  these  laws 
and  decisions.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
our  word  for  this  charge.  Bather,  we  refer 
you  to  remarks  made  on  the  Senate  floor. 
May  31.  by  Senator  William  Laucmr,  North 
Dakota  (  Congskssional  Rxcoao.  May  31, 
pages  7023-24 » .  Commenting  on  6.  1008  and 
some  of  the  term5  used  therein,  the  Senator 
said: 

"The  antitrust  statutes  represent  an  estab- 
lished body  of  laws  which  the  Congxesn 
framed  with  infinite  pains  in  choosing  exact 
vords  to  convey  congressional  Intent. 
Tlirough  the  years  of  judicial  interpretation, 
these  words  have  come  to  have  definite  mean- 
ings which  are  understood  by  both  business 
and  the  legal  profession.     It  is  like  throwing 


sand  Into  the  gear  box  to  force  new  words 
and  phrases  Into  this  carefully  developed 
body  of  law  without  giving  a  clue  to  their 
Intended  meanings." 

In  this  connection  we  call  your  attention 
to  testimony  given  before  the  trade  poli- 
cies subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  by  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  Ewln  L.  Davis  and 
former  Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Freer,  Jime  2,  1943  (study  of 
methods  of  compeUtion  In  commerce  and 
impact  of  leglslaUon  and  Oovernment  regu- 
laUons  on  American  consumers,  hearing  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. 80th  Cong..  2d  sen.,  on  S.  Res  241 
June  2  and  4.  1948). 

Replying  to  questioning  by  Senator  He  uat 
Capehabt.  Indiana,  Mr.  Davis  explained  the 
former  United  States  Attorneys  General 
Mitchell  and  Daugherty  had  made  some  de- 
termined efforts  to  clarify  antitrust  laws  for 
business  so  as  to  establish  a  set  of  exact 
guides.  He  stated  that  these  efforts  were 
dropped  when  more  confusion  than  clarifi- 
cation promised  to  ensue  (pp.  25  and  26). 
Mr.  Freer  recalled  for  Senator  Capekast  that 
former  United  States  Attorney  General  Dono- 
van had  made  similar  efforts  to  clarify  anti- 
trust laws,  but  again  the  effort  was  dropped 
because  the  clarifications  promised  only  ad- 
ditional confusion  (p.  22). 

We  hold  that  Congress  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious about  tampering  with  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  recall  for  you  how  some  of  our 
most  highly  placed  Congressmen  erred  seri- 
ously in  tlielr  Judgments  on  the  Reed-Bul- 
wlnkle  bin.  P.-lor  to  the  time  the  Congress 
passed  this  measure,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
were  questioned  about  the  effect  the  measure 
might  have  on  certain  Important  Justice  De- 
partment antltnist  suits  then  In  process 
against  the  railroads.  In  testimony  before 
this  House  Small  Business  Committee  laJt 
year.  Mr.  Arne  Wlprud  (formerly  United 
States  Assistant  Attorney  General)  said  that 
the  bUl's  sponsors  assxired  questioners  that 
the  measure  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
these  suite.     Mr.  Wlprud  continued: 

"Late  In  September  of  this  year,  counsel  for 
the  defendantii  (the  railroads)  urged  upon 
the  Federal  court  at  Lincoln  (Nebraska) 
•  ♦  •  that  "Jie  Reed-Eulwlnkle  Act  struck 
at  the  heart  of  the  Government's  case.  In 
his  rebuttal.  Government  counsel  read  the 
statement  of  Senator  Rod.  The  court's 
comment  was  The  coxirt  does  not  need  to 
consider  the  comparatively  nonaenc*cal  state- 
ment of  Senator  Rxkd  that  Public  Law  MS 
does  not  affect  the  case.  That  U  not  even 
entitled  to  respect.'  And  the  court  also  ob- 
served that  the  Senator's  statement  was 
merely  designed  to  get  votes  for  the  legisla- 
tion." 

If.  because  of  the  stated  qualifications  In 
our  partial  endorsement  of  "clarifyljig"  legis- 
lation, we  are  regarded  as  overly  cautious,  «• 
have  only  this  to  say: 

We  are  more  than  worried  over  the  trend 
evident  in  past  Congresses,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent In  the  present  Congress,  to  give  anti- 
trust exemptions  to  giant  Industrial  combi- 
nations. We  refer  specifically  to  the  action 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congrea  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Insurance  and  the  action  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  In  the  matter  of  the  railroads. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  Congress  effectively 
overturned  extoting  antitrust  law  for  the 
benefit  of  buslneaa  combinations  that  were 
under  antitrust  attack..  In  doing  so.  we 
sre  convinced,  after  study,  the  Congress  ef- 
fectively legislated  against  frewlom  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  against  independent 
and  tman  Inninnsi 

It  any  doubt  cxiata  about  tba  effect  ot  tbe 
railroad  antitrust  eaooptloa  legislation,  we 
are  prepared  to  place  your  committee  in  con- 
tact with  one  indepexident  hnslnseaiiisii  who 
alleges  that  over  a  period  of  years  ka  turn  basn 
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dtprtrcd  ot  his  rights  to  economic  oppor- 
tunlt/  b7  an  alleged  coterie  of  private  Indus- 
triAlleta  woriOng  allegedly  in  collusion  with 
various  agencies  of  Oovemment.  This  busi- 
neeaman  has  offered  written  evidence  to  iis 
to  prove  his  charges.  He  says  he  Is  prepared 
to  disclose  Just  bow  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle  bill 
has  fxmher  deprived  him  of  his  legitimate 
economic  rlgbts  to  compete  in  an  open  and 
fair  market. 

0:ntiemen.  we  are  shocked  over  the 
changes  that  have  been  written  into  pres- 
ent antitrust  law.  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  In  some  hard- won.  elgnlflcant. 
antitrust  decisions  by  the  House  Judlciar:<' 
Committee  during  Its  capsulated  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  OUahoney  baslng-point 
bill — S.  1008.  We  are  astounded,  to  put  1: 
mildly,  over  the  speed  with  which  the  com- 
mittee rf>veraed  decisions  which  It  had  taken 
the  Ur.;'ed  States  Senate  almost  10  months 
to  arrive  at.  We  firmly  believe  that  these 
changes  will  deprive  independent  and  small 
business  of  certain  key  antitrust  protections 
without  which  they  cannot  prosper  or  even 
have  a  fair  chance  to  succeed.  And  we 
firmly  believe  that  in  acting  as  It  has — 
knowmi^ly  or  not — the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  not  only  opened  the  way  for  an 
overturning  of  our  antitrust  laws,  but  had 
prepared  to  sacrifice  Independent  and  small 
business,  free  competitive  enterprise  If  you 
will,  on  the  altar  of  big.  monopoly  bvisinsss. 
Lvt  us  show  you  the  reasoning  behind  this 
charge. 

In  th?  first  place  the  committee  eliminated 
the  so-calied  Kefauver  amendments  to  the 
O'Mahcney  bill.  These  amendments  would 
have  s  1  the  rule  of  the  United  States 

;:t  Ccurt  of  Appeals  In  the  De- 
1  case.  Here  the  court  ru!ed 
iith"  meeting  of  a  competitor  s 
a  jtistlfication  for  a  price  dis- 
that  cannot  be  s\istalned  by 
proof  of  savings  from  economies  In  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  delivery.  If  the  price  dla- 
criminat;on  results  la  unfair  competitive  m- 
Jurlas  to  some  dealers  In  favor  of  others,  ir 
tt  rssults  in  a  sutstantlal  lessening  of  com- 
petlticr 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
thaas  Kefauver  amendments  were  accepted 
by  the  Se;  :  by  the  sponsor  of  the  pres- 

ent   busiT  bill.    Senator    Joarpu    C 

OTtaMo.frr.    Wyomlna:.    after    the    need    for 
thsm  had  been  carefully  explained  on  the 
Senate    floor    by    Senators    Esirnit    Szr.ttjvn. 
t.  a  former  distinguished  member  or 
■oius  SmuII  Business  Committee,  and 
B.  LoMc.  Louisiana   (CoMcaESsiON.ti. 
Jure  1.  pp.  7064-7093).     During  the 
coarse  of  this  debate.  Senator  O'Mahonet 
(who  in  the  beginning  did  not  Accept   the 
rsasonm;   of   Senators   Kxr.ttrvn   and    Lowe 
rsttdUy)    ad.TBltted  several   times  that   these 
itj    were    needed    to    preserve    the 
ng  on  "good  faith."  and  si 
.  oi  hidependent  and  sma:; 
r  c-impetltive  opportunity 
-'-ndard  was  accused  of  du- 
ly In  price  between  vari- 
"'■'^at  happened  was  that 
!   a  few  of   Its  dealers 
much  lower,  than  that  It 
^ts     The  price  to  the  fa- 
:  that  the  unfavored  deal- 
..ir.,   were  p-evented  from  com- 
'  that  they  were  being  forced  out 
ris.    When  challengsd  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trude  Commtasloo.  Standard  declared 
that  It  h«<l  ofliffMI  ths  price  to  the  favored 
few  In  order  to  asset  competition  from  otbsr 
•oppUsrs.    It  said  that  it  had  done  so  In 
"good  fnith."    As  tadicatsd  above,  ths  Court 
dscisred  t^.ls  dsfsase  was  Inadeqtiau  for  tbs 
requiremsats  ot  ths  CUytos  Act.  m  MMBdsd 
by  ths  BoktBaon-Patmsn  Act.  bsewass  on- 
'  arte*  tflMrtaMBatton  between  ths  favored 
I  fns  naftevorsd  had  been  lavotesd. 
ThU  dsdslOQ  of  ths  Seventh  PIismH  Cb«rt 
afforded  rsitaf  f^oaa  unfair  prtce  dlsertmi- 
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nation  to  dealers  In  the  Detroit  area,  relief 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  every  norm 
of  fair  play  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act.  but  which  they  wouldn't 
have  received  had  the  Court  Interpreted  the 
Robinson-Paiman  provision  of  the  Clayton 
Act  as  provided  In  the  House  Judiciary  ap- 
proved version  of  the  Oliahoney  bill.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  on  this. 
Rather,  we  refer  you  to  remarks  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  May  31.  by  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Maiionct  (  Comc»«3sion.*l  Ricord.  June  1. 
p  7068 1.  and  by  Senator  Chaklis  Tobet.  New 
Hampshire  (  Conckzssional  Record.  June  1. 
p  70711.  Statements  by  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, as  well  as  by  Senators  KzTAtrvaa, 
Long,  and  HxTszar  HtncPHRrr.  Minnesota. 
without  contradiction  from  Senator  Hzsanr 
OCoNOR,  Maryland,  the  floor  manager  of 
the  earlier  moratorium  bill  from  which  the 
OTIahoney  measure  substituted. 
Let  lis  illustrate  our  point: 
Let  us  suppose  there  U  a  supplier.  A.  who 
Is  dealing  with  the  public  through  B.  C,  D. 
and  E.  B  is  a  larger,  more  Important  out- 
let than  either  C.  D.  or  E  This  may  be 
because  he  has  been  In  business  longer  than 
his  competitors,  or  It  may  be  because  he  Is 
a  more  efficient  businessmen.  Now,  B  Is  en- 
Joylnj?  a  better  buying  price  than  either  C. 
D,  or  E.  But  the  differential  U  one  that  Is 
Justified  under  the  Robinson- Pa tman  amend- 
ment to  the  Clayton  Act  due  to  economies 
effected  in  cosu  of  manufacture,  sale,  and 
delivery.  Let  us  suppose  the  price  to  B  is 
•5.  and  the  price  to  C.  D.  and  E  U  $10  (the 
figures  are  used  merely  for  illustration ) . 

Now.  along  comes  supplier  Z  looking  for  a 
place  in  the  market.  He  offers  B  a  price  of 
•2.50.  "To  hold  the  account.'  A  meets  the 
•2.50  price.  But  since  there  Is  no  competi- 
tion for  the  business  of  C,  D.  and  E.  no  price 
adjustments  are  made  for  them. 

With  the  exceptionally  favorable  buyln? 
price  he  now  enjoys.  B  Is  able  to  undersell 
C.  D.  and  E  to  the  point,  perhaps,  where  they 
are  driven  out  of  business;  they  are  pre- 
vented from  competing  with  B  for  any  share 
of  the  market. 

Now.  tmder  the  Oltfahoney  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  these  cut- 
l*t.<— C.  D.  and  E— would  have  no  recourse  to 
law  for  protection,  fcr  A  could  easily  demon- 
strate that  In  allowing  B  the  more  favorable 
price  he  had  merely  been  meeting  competi- 
tion from  Z.  Because  of  this  the  economic 
opportunity  that  C.  D.  and  E  supposedly 
enjoy  under  cur  system  of  life  would  become 
nothing  more  than  an  Idle  dream— pleasant 
but  meaningless.  And  in  this  wav  compe- 
tition would  become  self-destructive. 

But  those  who  agree  with  the  Hcuse  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  the  House  Judiciary 
report  on  its  action  on  the  CMahoney  bill 
(defining  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act 
to  certain  pricing  practices.  Ciilon  Calendar 
No.  353.  Slat  Cnng  .  Ut  sess..  H  R?r;t.  869) 
contend  that  retention  of  the  Kefauver 
amendments  would  make  effective  ccmr-;- 
tlon  impossible,  at  least  under  the  clrcL.ni- 
stances  cited  above.  Because  the  House  Ju- 
diciary cites  such  eminent  figures  as  Senator 
aManoNKT.  United  States  Assistant  Attor- 
ney  Osostal  Herbert  Bergson.  and  Federal 
Trads  OoaHBlnloners  Davu.  Ayres.  apd  Fer- 
guson in  support  of  its  action,  the  situation 
»•  approached  with  caution. 

However,  we  are  almost  farced  to  observe 
that  even  if  the  Kefauver  anMtMtesau  ware 
retained.  A  could  meet  the  gSJS  pries  sa^sd 
to  B  by  Z  if  at  ths  asms  time  he  lowsrsd  his 
pries  to  C.  D.  and  K.  so  as  to  crests  a  differ- 
•DtlAl  that  would  reflect  only  the  economies 
mads  ta  costs  of  manufacture,  sale,  and  de- 
^▼•ry  to  B.  In  this  wsy  economic  oppor- 
tunity  would  not  be  foreclossd  to  sny  of  the 
participanU.  yet  competition  would  be  mst. 
TlM  BobtiMon-Patman  aflMB^Dent  to  the 
Clayton  Act  permits  aucto  meeting  of 
competition. 


It  might  be  argued  that  such  a  procedure 
as  that  outlined  immediataiy  above  might 
for  all  practical  purposes  prevent  A  from 
meeting  Z's  offer  In  the  case  of  B,  that  the 
specified  conditions  would  be  economically 
Impossible  of  attainment.  However,  against 
thU  It  could  be  argued  that  if  the  price 
finally  allowed  B  were  such  that  It  foreclosed 
competition,  then  A  would  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  the  entire  market 
served  by  B.  C.  D.  and  E.  at  the  price  allowed 
B — or.  posaibly.  with  B  In  a  monopolistic 
position  A  would  raise  his  price  to  the  con- 
sumers who  would  have  to  p>ay"  or  else.  In 
any  event,  it  \s  observed  that  If  the  final 
O'Mahoney  bill  U  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  the  form  approved  by  the  House  Judiciary. 
then  the  C's.  D's.  and  E's  of  this  illustration 
and  their  customers  would  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  effectively  subsidizing  the  pref- 
erentials  allowed  to  B  by  A.  And  the  Cs 
Ds.  and  Ea  would  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  helping  B  to  put  themselves  out  of  busi- 
ness and  of  helping  B  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  right   to  compete 

As  we  recall  it.  a  somewhat  similar  situa- 
tion was  found  to  be  present  in  the  dealings 
of  the  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  Grocery  Co..  in  its 
dealing  through  Its  subsidUry  Atlantic  Com- 
mission Co  In  a  decision  rendered  on  a 
Justice  Department  antitrust  suit  brought 
against  A.  &  P.  in  the  Federal  disnict  court 
at  Danville,  ni..  Federal  Judge  Walter  C 
Llndley  condemned  this  practice  in  no  un- 
certain terms 

If  a  supplier  can  Justify  a  price  differen- 
tial—a  price  differential  that  is  not  Justifia- 
ble by  economies  of  manufacture,  sale  and 
delivery— on  the  grounds  that  he  U  meeting 
competition  in  "good  faith"  despite  the  fact 
that  in  doing  so  he  may  be  dlscrlminatlnz 
moot  unfairly  between  his  dealers,  then  thl 
way  would  be  opened  for  the  Justification 
of  a  whole  host  of  unfair  price  discrimina- 
tions with  which  the  Robinson-Patman 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act  was  enacted 
to  cope. 

We  wonder  what  would  have  happened  In 
the  famous  Federal  Trade  Commission  Good- 
year-Sears  case,  where  it  was  shown  that 
Goodyear  had  gives  Ssars  a  •41.000.000  pref- 

l'"hr"*tv,°''*L  ^^  todepwident  distributors, 
where  the  effect  of  this  discrimination  had 
been  to  Injure  severely  Goodyear  Independ- 
'^^'^^'^"^'^^P'^d'^rits  representing  aU  other 
manufacturers,  had  Goodyear  been  able  to 
use  the  •  good  faith"  defense  as  provided  In 
the  House  Judiciary  version  of  the  Q-ato- 
honey  baaing-polnt  bUI.  Certainly  Good- 
year was  at  that  time  m  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  prove  that  It  had  given  these  prefer- 
ential, to  Sears  In  order  to  meet  competition 
f^turer *"*"""'  ^'"°™  *°°'^"  major^ianu- 
In  the  second  place,  the  House  JudicUrv 
Committee  changed  the  rule  of  the  United 
SUtes  Supreme  Court  in  the  Morton  Salt 
case.  Here  the  Court  held  that  It  is  sufllel- 
ent  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
establish  a  "reasonable  possibuity"  that  a 
price  discrimination  has  unfairly  tnjxired. 
competition  In  order  to  prove  a  violation  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  The  House  J-^dlciary  would 
change  this  rule  to  one  of  "rea^mable  prob- 
abUity  depriving  independent  and  small 
business  of  the  benefits  of  the  Courts  deci- 
sions m  future  prlce-discrlminaUon  cases. 

For  fuU  understanding  of  thU  matter  let 
us  see  just  what  the  Court  had  to  say  on  this 
point  of  "rsaaonatals  possibility"  it  said: 
The  Commksloa  hsrs  went  much  further 
In  receiving  evidence  than  the  statute  re- 
*'!?^'  '*  *»«**"<1  testimony  from  many  wlt- 
nessss  In  various  parts  of  the  country  to  show 
that  they  had  suffsrsd  actual  finaneM  Trrirt 
on  account  of  rmpoadsnts  discriminatory 
prllcsa.  Kspsru  were  offered  to  prove  the 
taodsncy  of  injury  from  such  prices.  The 
evidence  covers  about  3.000  pages,  largely 
dsvotsd  to  this  slngls  issue— taijttry  to  com- 
petition.   It  would  grsatiy  handicap  sffec- 
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tfre  enforcetneni  of  the  act  to  require  testi- 
mony to  show  tliat  which  we  believe  to  be 
seir-evJdent,  namely,  that  there  is  a  'reason- 
able poMiblllty  that  competition  may  be  ad- 
\'er9ely  affected  by  a  practice  under  which 
manufacturers  and  praduoera  sell  their  goods 
to  some  cubtonen  KAstantlally  cheaper 
than  they  sell  like  goods  to  the  competitors 
of  these  customers.  This  showing  in  Itself 
is  sufficient  to  justify  our  concltislon  that  the 
Commlaelon's  findings  of  Injury  to  competi- 
tion were  adequately  supported  by  eTldence." 
Let  us  eiiipliMlw  hne  tha'  the  Court 
stated  the  CoonUMfdB  IhmI  taken  upward  of 
2.000  pages  of  testimony  in  thiz  case,  that  It 
had  beard  tertimony  from  many  witnesses 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  had 
offered  txpert*  t«  prove  thr  tendency  of  in- 
Jury  from  suet  prices  in  order  to  prove  the 
rMMonabi.  poMibllity  that  competition  had 
Injured.  The  Court  ruled  that  having 
led  this  reasonable  possibility,  the 
k)on  had  done  enough  to  sustain  its 
charge. 

Had  the  Court  ruled  that  the  Commission 
had  to  establish  "reasonable  probability" 
instead  of  "reasonable  posBlbillty."  it  ia  en- 
tirely likely  that  the  task  confronting  the 
CauMiml0U  would  have  been  much  greater 
than  tt  warn.  I  ad  this  been  the  case,  then  it 
is  entirely  likely  that  the  Commiaaion  either 
would  have  lost  the  case  (and  so  failed  to 
bring  needed  relief  to  independents)  or 
might  still  be  teeklng  the  required  proof  for 
lu  allegaUons  (and  so  still  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  not  ha7lxig  remedied  the  conditions 
which  were  unfairly  injuring  Independents). 
Certainly  with  the  tendencies  shown  in  past 
Congreaaes  not  to  appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in- 
TiBttiBtiTe  arms  this  move  by  the  House 
Jmttttmrj  to  make  the  Commission's  work 
more  dlfQcult  Is  no  lass  than  amazing 

We  will  admit  that  there  U  seemingly 
sound  argument  In  favor  of  the  "reasonable 
probability"  rule.  However,  in  face  of  the 
evcry-day  realities  of  the  situation — where 
independent  and  small  business  needs  pro- 
tecuon  today,  not  in  the  never-never  land  of 
10  jmmn  from  now — we  believe  that  this 
argumoit  does  not  stand  up.  If  the  function 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to  afford 
relief  to  businessmen  from  unfair-price 
diacrlmlnations.  then  the  Commission  must 
be  given  the  means  to,  and  permitted  to 
secure  this  relief  where  it  la  clearly  needed. 
If  the  Federal  Trade  Oommiasion  is  to  en- 
force the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act.  then  it 
must  be  permitted  to  enforce  it — ^not  barred 
from  enforcing  It. 

In  the  third  place,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  baa  imrnded  sectior  2b  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  aa  ■maaded  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  to  proTlde  that  ao-called  good- 
faith  meeting  of  a  oompetitor's  price  is  ade- 
quate defenae  against  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miaaion price  diacrlminatlon  charges  not- 
withstanding the  possible  unfairly  Injurious 
effect  on  compatilton.  W«  do  not  deny  that 
in  so  amending  the  law  the  committee  is 
logically  following  Its  action  in  eliminating 
the  Kefauver  amendments.  For  its  con- 
sistency, the  committee  is  to  be  commended. 
But  from  that  standpoint  of  the  effect  its 
recommended  changaa  wUl  likely  have  on 
small  business,  we  are  far  from  praising  the 
committee's  action. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  point:  In  the  tire 
field  today  independent  dealers  are  in  every- 
day competition  with  one  another,  and  with 
mass  distributors,  chains,  and  oU  company 
outlets,  with  department  stores,  with  rubber 
manufacturer  owned  and  controlled  stores 
(many  Umea  an  independent  will  be  in 
oonpetltlon  with  a  store  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  his  own  supplier) ,  and  with  manu- 
facturers selling  direct  to  the  constimer. 
Conditions  in  the  tire  field  are  chaotic.  Due 
to  the  tremendous  price  advantages  the  masa 
diatrlbutora,    chains,     oil    firms,     company 


■tores,  and  manufacturers  sellfng  direct  have 
over  the  dealers,  many  independents  ai* 
being  driven  to  the  wall. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlaaloa  pnaantly 
is  trying  to  bring  some  justice  and  fair  play 
into  this  situation.  It  is  studying  the  con- 
dition with  a  view  toward  using  section  2b 
of  the  Clayton  Act  for  the  elimination  of 
the  unfair  price  inequalities  that  are  driv- 
ing independenu  to  the  wall.  Under  the 
Clayton  Act  as  now  written  and  interpreted 
there  is  hope  that  some  good  will  come  of 
this  action.  Unless  some  good  does  come, 
there  is  strong  probability  that  the  system 
of  independent  distribution  in  the  tire  field 
may  go  by  the  board.  If  this  occurs,  then 
there  is  probability  that  some  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers  who  depend  on  independents 
for  their  distribution  will  also  go  by  the 
board.  And  unless  some  good  does  come  of 
this,  there  is  strong  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  little  economic  opportimlty  for  new  little 
fellows  in  the  tine  field. 

Now  comes  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
an  amendment  to  this  section  2b.  providing 
that  firms  may  justify  price  discriminations 
on  grounds  that  they  have  been  made  in 
good  faith  to  meet  an  equally  low  price 
from  a  competitor,  notwithstanding  the  effect 
of  these  discriminations  on  competition. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  tire  manufacturers 
from  showing  the  court  or  the  Commission 
that  the  price  to  mass  distributor  A,  which  la 
causing  havoc  among  independents,  has  been 
made  and  maintained  to  meet  competition  in 
good  faith  from  a  competitor?  Would  this 
not  puU  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Ckan- 
misslon?  And  if  it  were  to.  then  what  could 
we  expect  to  happen  to  tire  independents? 

In  all  this  I  am  not  forgetting  that  the 
Nation's  grocers  have  for  a  long  time  sought 
action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  un- 
der section  2b  as  a  solution  to  the  price  dis- 
crimination problem  that  U.  and  has  been, 
injuring  them.  I  want  it  known  plainly  that 
in  commenting  on  the  proposed  changes  In 
section  2b  of  the  Clayton  Act  I  am  concerned 
over  the  possible  effects  on  tire  men — but,  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  equally  concerned  over 
the  possible  effects  of  sOl  independent  and 
small -business  men  in  all  lines  of  effort. 

And,  so,  present  conditions  in  the  tire  field 
would  continue.  Present  conditions  In  the 
retail  grocery  field  would  continue.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  have  to 
stand  by  helpless.  And  people  who  are  now 
independents  in  the  tire,  the  grocery,  and 
other  fields  would,  if  they  were  fortunate,  go 
to  work  selling  tires,  bread,  and  the  whole 
host  of  other  items,  for  chains,  mass  dis- 
tributors, oil  companies,  and  tea  manufac- 
turer-owned stores.  Then  will  come'  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas'  "Na- 
tion of  clerks.  ' 

On  the  basis  of  these  three  changes  in  tha 
Bobinson-Patman  amendment  to  the  Clay- 
ton Act  we  found  the  charge  made  earlier 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  Independent  buslneaa,  and 
our  antitrust  laws  themselves,  on  the  altar 
of  big,  monopoly  business. 

Please  remember  that,  according  to  such 
responsible  and  authoritative  sovuces  aa  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Whxiam 
LAHGza,  and  the  former  United  States  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Wendel  Berge,  the 
reason  why  we  have  the  btislness  con- 
centration, the  monopoly  problem — and  so 
the  Independent  and  amall-btialneaa  prob- 
lem— that  we  have  in  this  Nation  today  is 
aolaly  because  for  the  past  50  years  our  anti- 
trust  laws  have  not  been  sincerely  and  ade- 
quately enforced.  Are  we,  then.  If  we  are 
sincerely  Interested — and  is  there  a  Con- 
gressman who  will  say  that  he  is  not  sin- 
cerely interested — in  the  welfare  at  inde- 
it  small  business,  the  preservation  and 
ton  of  the  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise  system,   to   step    back   gingerly    when 


these  laws  are  enforced  and  quickly  move  M 
•masculate  them?  Are  we  to  cry  out  wam- 
Ings  against  the  DevU,  and  later  go  to  bed 
with  him? 

What  this  coimtry  needs  today  la  more 

not  less — economic  (H>portunlty.  It  needs 
more  fair  chance  for  the  laboring  and  white- 
collar  workers  to  raise  thenweivas  from  tha 
status  of  employees  to  the  sUtus  of  employ- 
ers. It  needs  more  fair  chance  for  the  inde- 
pendent and  small-bualneas  people  to  exer- 
cise their  glorious  Ciod-given  skills  to  serve 
the  people,  and  serve  the  people  better.  It 
needs  more  independent  business  units,  com- 
peting fairly  with  one  another,  in  more  de- 
centraiiaed  locations.  It  needs  more  inde- 
pendent, competing  business — more  pro- 
ducers, and  more  wholesalers,  jobbers,  sales- 
men, and  delivery  drivers  using  more  shoe 
leather,  gasoline,  tires,  raUroad  and  >ir-lina 
tickets,  and  more  and  better  food  and 
clothes  and  entertainment  to  constnne  tha 
producu  of  industry  and  keep  our  economic 
machinery  functioning.  It  needs  more  inde- 
pendents with  a  stake  in  this  great  land,  and 
with  this  stake  i  deeper  spiritual  apprecia- 
tion of  that  for  which  our  flag  files.  It  needs 
all  these  to  solve  our  pressing  problems,  to 
keep  our  Nation  safe  and  Intact,  to  keep  it 
solvent,  a  going,  prosperous,  happy  btilwark 
of  democracy  and  the  democratic  way  of  life 
under  God  the  world  over.  It  needs  all  these 
to  keep  every  last  citizen  who  wanu  to  work 
at  work.  This  is  what  we  of  the  federation 
stand  for. 

Before  bringing  this  testhncny  to  an  end 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
recent  study  ( Technology  and  Slae,  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Economic  Review  voL 
XXXVni,  No.  2,  May  184a)  of  our  business 
structure,  made  by  Ml-.  John  Blair,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  this  study 
Mr.  Blair  points  out  clearly  that  advances  In 
power,  machinery,  tranrportation,  and  other 
fields  have  set  the  stage  for  a  decentralisa- 
tion from  monster  producing  combines  aiul 
units  to  smaller,  dispersed  producing  units. 
He  argues  forceftilly  that  this  change  could 
be  accompanied  by  a  switch  from  concen- 
trated economic  control  to  widespread  inde- 
pendent ownership  and  control  with  little, 
if  any,  loss  of  efficiency  of  operation.  But — 
he  warns — this  change  to  decentralized,  in- 
dependent ownership  and  control  will  never 
be  realized  fully  if  the  monopoly  controls 
over  American  business  are  not  broken.  It 
is  interesting,  and  not  a  Uttle  bit  disturbing. 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Blair — a  man  who  has 
long  been  dose  to  antltnist  enforcement — is 
not  too  hopeftil  that  we  will  have  the  needed 
antitrust  enforcement.  In  view  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committaa 
we  see  he  is  on  firm  grtnmd. 

Gentlemen,  a  vote  by  the  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  CMahoney  bill  as  passed  by  'he  House 
Judiciary  will  be  a  vote  against  the  expansion 
of  economic  opportunity  this  Nation  needs. 
It  -will  be  a  vote  against  independent  and 
small  business,  and  a  vote  to  break  down  our 
antitrust  structure. 

A  <^te  for  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
(and  minus  any  change  In  the  marnnshia 
posBibillty  rule)  will  be  a  vote  for  tha^xpan- 
sion  of  economic  opportunity  this  Nation 
needs.  It  will  be  a  vote  for  independent  and 
small  business,  and  for  the  protection  of 
our  antitrust  laws  to  reinsert  the  Kefauver 
amendment  with  whatever  strengthening 
additions  are  necessary.  However.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  if  tha  bill,  if  so  enacted. 
would  only  serve  to  open  up  the  cotirts  for 
the  purpose  of  litigating  all  over  again  the 
Issues  that  have  been  passed  cm  by  the  courts 
In  any  numbo-  of  hard-won  cases,  then  tha 
new  law  wotild  serve  no  purpose  at  all  except 
to  help  big  business  become  bigger  and  make 
monopoly  the  rule  of  the  day. 

The  issues  are  clear.  And  onlj  Congraas 
can  decide  them. 
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Skall  We  Hatc  Prifate  or  Public  P«wcr, 
•rB«tli? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Miaaocn 
Df  THE  H009B  OF  RIP  RESENT  ATTVEii 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker.  In  recent 
years  tbcr*  has  developed,  unnecessarily, 
a  bitter  baltle  between  public  and  private 
power  in'erest.s  in  this  countr>-.  Without 
doubt  bo'-h  -sides  have  committed  mis- 
takM.  but  there  b  no  reason  why  they 
eanttot  K»t  toceiher  If  they  approach  this 
highly  controversial  teue  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  open  and  fair  mindedness. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  every  Member  of 
Congress,  regardless  of  p<)jitics.  wants 
more  and  cheaper  power  for  his  constit- 
uents. There  is  no  difference  in  the  ob- 
jective to  be  reached  but  only  m  the 
mnini  Iv  which  it  can  be  achieved.  Thi^ 
li  BO  rfHlte  problem,  but  a  very  complex 
and  intricate  one. 

In  «igt»*«y  the  costs  of  power  to  the 
consumer,  many  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered—capital Investment,  cost  of  serv- 
ice, tax  revenu?s.  and  return  on  honest 
investment. 

Every  American  citizen  Is  entitled  to  a 
fair  and  just  return  on  an  honest  Invest- 
ment in  a  legitimate  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand  every  American  cooMiMr  of 
ctecUical  power  Is  entitled  to  reasanable. 
unlBterrupted.  and  efficient  service. 

In  the  pa.'it.  private  power  companies 
perhaps  have  taicen  only  the  cream  and 
neglected  the  skimmed-milk  sections 
and  districts  of  the  country.  Today  the 
proponenis  x»f  public  power,  in  their 
rlghteoui  indignation  but  over%alou.s 
enthusiasm  would  perhaps  destroy  t'r.- 
very  s]rstem  that  has  made  our  coun; 
the  greatest  of  all  nations.  They  would 
wreck  long-estabUsh  >d  and  time-tested 
methods  and  take  away  not  only  from 
the  Government  the  revenues  neces.sary 
to  support  it  but  would  rob  the  Investors, 
many  of  them  widows  and  orphans,  of 
the  funds  which  they  have  legally  and 
legitimately  invested. 

We  want  no  monopollM,  cither  private 
or  publlr.  in  thLs  country. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported REA  from  its  beginning.  In  the 
last  CongrcM.  Republican  controlled,  we 
voted  $440,000,000  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion— which  IS  $100,000,000  more  than 
the  PresldCBl  and  Ills  Diractor  of  the 
Budget  I  w^fimff  it.  BBTiiic  senred  on  the 
Flood  Control.  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Committees  ol 
tbe  House,  and  having  been  for  6  years 
president  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbori  Coogrea*  aod  naw  chairman  a( 
iU  board,  a  Natkm-wftde. 
nonprofit,  patriotic  oi 
to  eoooemed  with  the  conjervalten  and 
uUMHtlon  of  all  our  land  and  water  re- 
aavces.  I  am  naturally  tntercitad  and 
eager  to  see  that  all  our  peofile  in 
aecUoo  of  the  country  are  gi-on 
the  oaaat  powar  at  the  loacst  rate  at  the 
tarlieet  pcarible  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  attatal  this 
worthy  goal  by  destroyInK  pnvate  enter- 
and  individual  Uutiatne.     I  must 


represent  all  my  people,  and  the  huge 
TOlurr.^  "'  ~ail  which  I  have  received  on 
this  i>  about  equally  divided  in 

the  peoples'  opinion  on  this  Issue. 

Never  have  I  straddled  an  Lssue  and  It 
Is  now  too  late  for  me  to  side-step,  pussy- 
foot or  evade  this  issue.    I  shall  not  carry 
water  on  both  shoulders  but  I  will  say 
from  the  arguments  I  have  received  from 
dear  and  loyal  friends  on  both  sides  of 
thl5  Issue  that  I  am  forced  to  take  a 
middle-of-the-road  coiirse.    I  believe  It 
Is  possible  for  us  to  get  more  and  cheaper 
power  and  better  service  to  more  of  our 
citizens,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
done  by  destroying   the   private  power 
companies  and  turning  all  of  this  great 
indastry  over  to  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
the  Government  to  build  parallel  lines  to 
deliver  power  to  cooperatives  when  exist- 
ing lines  by  private  companies  have  con- 
tracted to  deliver  power  at  the  same  cost 
without  additional  Federal  funds  to  con- 
struct those  lines  and  without  enormous 
loss  in  Government  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  editorial  which 
appeared  m  the  Kansas  City  Star  on 
Wednesday.  June  29,  1949.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  is  thoughtful,  fair,  well  balanced, 
and  a  most  .<;erious  and  earnest  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  jU5t  solution  of  a  very  per- 
plexing problem.    It  follows; 


HTDBOBIXCTUC    POWKt 

For  aeveral  years  a  public  versus  prtvat* 
power  Issue  has  been  sizzling  from  southern 
Mlsacurl  to  Texas.  This  is  the  territory  in 
which  power  from  the  OoTemment  flood- 
control  dams  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Southwest  Pow«r  administration  set  up  t>y 
the  Department  ol  the  Interior.  It  is  an  area 
oX  vast  and  rather  far-advanced  plans  (or 
production  of  hydroelectric  power,  part  of  It 
suggestive  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  private  power  oompanles  charge  a  de- 
liberate program  of  using  public  power  either 
to  wreck  them  or  force  them  to  sell  as  in  the 
TV.\.  Here  are  the  essentials  of  an  Issue  as 
tar-flung' as  Government  plans  for  hydroelec- 
tric dams  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  this  Congwas  the  issue  has  come  to  a 
bead  with  the  Power  Administration's  request 
tor  an  appropriation  to  buUd  a  limited  ntmi- 
ber  of  Its  own  transmlSiloo  lines  and  sub- 
stations. The  private  power  companies  see  a 
gigantic' plan  for  the  future  which  would  put 
Oovamnwat  lines  into  all  parts  of  their 
Soutbweat  territory  now  served  by  private 
power,  ggatnt  such  a  tax-exempt  Govern- 
ment operation  they  say  they  could  face  only 
ruin. 

From  its  headquarters  at  Tulsa  the  South- 
west Power  Administration  operates  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale  today.  Only  two 
plants.  Denison.  Tex  .  and  Norfolk.  Ark.,  are 
in  operation  and  they  are  eqalppsd  for  only 
half  their  future  capacity.  But  aai  otbers  are 
tinder  construction.  The  big  dam  st  Bull 
Whoala.  Ark.,  near  the  Missouri  line,  has  a 
plannad  power  capacity  greater  than  Denl- 
aoa  and  Norfork  togetlMr.  A  half  doaen 
other*  have  kteen  authortosd. 

This  Is  a  rsgtoa  looking  to  public  power  as 
a  ma)or  fsctor  In  Its  future.  It  expecu  more 
power  and  cheaper  power  with  a  view  to  as- 
p^^lf'^g  rural  electrlAcatlott.  developing  in- 

Xn  the  face  of  sudl  a  dveelopment  a  decl- 
alon  on  a  method  of  taaadllng  thu  power  is 
vital.  It  not  only  concerns  the  Southwest 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  country  where  hydro- 
electric plants  are  to  become  part  of  flood- 
itrol  dams.  Is  the  Itire  of  cheap  pakUe 
»r  to  be  used  to  undarmlne  private  oper- 
ations and  turn  the  whoto  country  to  public 
power?    Or.  can  a  way  be  found  to  combine 


the  advanta^M  d  rasap  hydroelectric  power 
with  the  vast  reaawMs  of  private  companies 
In  steam  plants  and  skilled  management? 

The  answer  may  come  out  of  this  fight  in 
the  Southwest.  It  could  and  it  should  pro- 
duce a  pattern  for  cooperative  public  and 
private  development. 

The  private  power  bualnsea  of  the  area 
sees  a  gun  at  IU  temple  and  believes  it  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  a  cooipromlse  ar- 
rngement.  Last  year  the  major  oompanles 
got  together  to  work  on  a  contract  by  which 
they  would  market  public  power  to  the  rural 
electrification  cooperatives  and  municipal 
light  planu.  The  rates  were  to  be  low. 
about  what  the  same  kind  of  consumers  pay 
the  TVA  But  the  companies  wanted  to 
handle  the  business  Last  December  the 
contract  was  turned  down. 

The  Southwest  Power  Administration  went 
to  Congress  for  the  approprwtion  to  start  on 
lU  own  power  lines.  When  the  House  acted 
(avorat>ly  the  private  companies  gathered  in 
piaysf  aad  made  what  they  considered  a 
capttulatloo.  They  offered  to  carry  the  power 
administration's  product  on  their  line*  and 
permit  the  Government  agency  to  sell  di- 
rectly to  existing  rural  electrification  co- 
operatives and  municipally  owned  plants. 
Tliey  woud  not  be  paid  du-ectly  for  trans- 
mitting the  Government  power. 

This  offer  csme  so  late  that  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  for  the  administration  and 
companies  to  get  together  on  specific  parts  of 
the  plan.  But  it  Is  In  the  direction  of  the 
kind  of  contract  the  Government  tias  wanted 
in  the  past. 

nwiglas  O.  Wright.  Administrator  of  the 
Southweet  Power  Administration,  has  told 
the  Star  his  bid  for  lines  does  not  contem- 
plate putting  the  private  power  companies 
out  of  business.  He  says  the  public  power 
in  the  area  will  never  be  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  power  coosumad.  A  work- 
ing arrangement  with  the  companies  would 
be  fine,  but  be  Is  not  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent effort  has  more  than  propaganda  value 
for  the  Senate  committee.  And  even  if  it  I* 
a  firm  offer  he  sees  many  points  of  remaining 
differences.  In  the  meantime  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  suthorlty  to  buUd  some  of  Its 
own  lines. 

POr  all  the  mutual  suspicions  this  is  plain- 
ly a  case  in  which  the  two  sides  should  be 
able  to  get  together.  They  are  near  enough 
together  to  soggast  real  hope  of  agreement. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  model  working  ar- 
rangement which  might  set  a  national  pat- 
tern. Hydroelectric  power  has  its  greatest 
value  when  utUized  in  conjunction  with  the 
steady  supply  of  power  from  steam  plants 
which  are  owned  by  private  companies.  Co- 
operation can  give  the  customers  what  they 
want,  a  big  supply  of  low-coet  power. 

Congress  should  be  able  to  save  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  this  case :  Tell  the  two  sides 
to  go  home  and  get  together  on  a  contract. 


The  Ajaerkan  Red  Cross 
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DEWEY  SHORT 


or  Masocni 

IN  THK  HOCSK  OP  REPRCSENTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  July  S,  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Spei^er.  on 
Wednesday,  June  29.  1949.  the  Honorable 
Louto  Jahnson.  8ecrt^ry  of  National  De- 
fense, delivered  a  most  Inspiring  address 
before  the  armual  convention  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  In  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  this  glowing  and  well-earned 
tribute  to  a  great  American  institution  by 
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a  great  American  who  fully  realizes  its 
aeed  in  both  peace  and  war: 

The  American  Rod  Cross  standa  OQt  ••  a 
tymbnl  of  all  humanity  and  serves  aa  an  In- 
strument of  International  good  will.  Like 
huBMUi  mmvf  and  human  pain,  the  Bed 
OtMS  kaomm  no  barrier  lines.  It  la  a  living 
human  spirit  that  goes  out  to  all  men  and 
women.  It  sets  an  example  of  conduct  for 
all  walks  of  life  If  tlM  gnat  quarrclaooM 
family  of  world  nations  coaM  get  togeCbcr 
In  their  politics  and  their  diplomacy  as  they 
ilo  bancath  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross,  wa 
could  be  confident  that  there  would  be  no 
more  wars. 

Tba  Red  Cross  has  endeared  Itself  to  the 
hearts  of  tlM  American  pet^ple — to  those  In 
the  service  and  to  those  on  tbe  home  front 
aa  well.  We  all  remember  the  magnificent 
job  it  did  during  tbe  war — a  Job  that  stands 
out  vividly  In  our  memory,  even  now.  almost 
4  years  after  VJ-<lay. 

Of  all  the  servloas  of  the  Bed  Cross  during 
the  war — and  they  are  far  too  many  to  men- 
tion In  one  speech — the  one  that  perhaps 
best  dramatises  the  Red  Cross  effort  and 
most  effectively  demonstrates  Its  superb  or- 
ganization Is  Its  humanitarian  work  on  the 
blood  line  of  the  American  all-out  effort  for 
victory.  It  was  the  Bed  Cross  that  was  re- 
^xmslhle  for  the  more  than  13.000.000  pints 
of  good  red  American  blood  that  the  people  of 
America  sent  to  save  the  Uvea  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  on  tfce  World  War  II 
battle  places  throxighout  the  globe. 

I  well  remember  those  grim  days  of  sudden 
emergency  after  the  terrible  final  drive  of 
Hitler's  army  known  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  The  need  for  plasma  was  urgent  and 
vital.  The  air  force  wp-  brought  Into  action. 
loading  the  big  "^-54  transports  with  whole 
Mood  gathered  by  the  Bed  CroH.  Quickly 
they  flew  thetr  precious  cargo  to  field  hos- 
pitals In  Liege.  Antwerp,  Namur.  and  other 
towns  m  northern  France  and  Belgium.  So 
effectively  had  the  Red  Cross  done  Its  sacred 
work  of  human  mercy  that  often  It  was  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours  between  the  time  a 
Red  CroBS  worker  had  rolled  up  the  sleeve 
at  a  donor  here  In  the  United  States  and  the 
moment  when  that  same  blood  was  being 
Injected  Into  the  veins  of  a  wounded  Axasri- 
can  boy  tn  a  tent  hoapltal  In  Europe,  who 
without  tt  might  have  died. 

It  was  the  same  story  on  the  high  seas. 
When  the  German  and  Japanese  shells  and 
bombs  sliattcred  bone  and  flesh  aboard  our 
Ifavy  battleships  and  carriers,  tt  was  here 
again  that  the  blood  gathered  by  the  Red 
Cross  saved  American  lives.  And  similar 
stories  abound  of  the  saving  of  many  thou- 
sands cf  lives  among  our  air  force  pilots  and 
tnwmtea.  The  American  people  gladly  gave 
their  blood  for  the  men  and  women  in  tbe 
services  and  It  was  your  organised  lacilltlea 
that  matfs  posalble  ita  collection  and  storage 
against  the  hour  of  need.  This  is  but  one 
Instance  at  what  the  American  people  ows  to 
yoor  great  organisation. 

Today  joxu  work  is  done  In  time  of  peace. 
As  tbe  representative  of  our  American  Mili- 
tary Katabllahment,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
your  Bed  Cross  task  U  needed  no  less  today — 
and  la  In  Its  essence  no  less  dramatic — than 
was  the  gathsrlng  of  life  blood  during  war 
for  our  heroes  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  tbe  dramatic  side,  there  have — since 
VJ  dsy  hssn  two  separate  and  major  Jobs 
o<  wartlass  ealibsr  which  demanded  ths  all- 
out  support  of  the  American  Red  Cross — the 
Berlin  airlift  and  th»  return  oX  Americans 
from  China. 

In  i^^itfirtV"  With  the  BerUn  airlift,  you 
mst  an  MMfgency  tuny  as  compelling  as 
war  Itself.  In  tbe  saMgtncy  withdrawal  of 
iaiMli  ■!!  troops  and  their  families  trom 
China  last  fall,  you  of  the  Bed  Cross  were 
confronted  In  your  services  with  nearly  all 
of  the  aspects  of  a  military  campaign  except 
those   pertaining  to  casualties. 
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When  we  set  up  the  Berlin  airlift,  we  had 
to  get  going  in  a  hiirry.  As  we  moved,  we 
noted  With  great  satisfaction  how  your  field 
directors,  with  their  commimtcstions  and 
recreation  faculties,  kept  coming  right  along 
with  us.  We  pulled  in  oiar  men  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  we  did  not  give  them  nnich 
notice.  Many  families  were  separated.  Ties 
were  broken  suddenly.  Wives  and  parents 
and  children  lost  track  of  men  whose  pay 
checks  Boeant  their  bread  and  butter  and 
rent.  Kzpectant  mothers  were  stranded. 
Husbands  were  gravely  concerned. 

Commercial  communications  facilities  had 
no  practical  means  fCM-  keeping  pace  with  the 
fast  moving  situation.  It  was  then  that 
you  of  the  Red  Crosa  stepped  in  and  did  a 
job.  You  relaxed  your  regular  policy  of 
utilizing  only  commerefal  tsailltiSB  for  trans- 
mittal of  funds.  You  han4&ed  vatxxtj  trans- 
fers yourselves.  Many  destitute  dependents, 
in  that  way.  received  funds  for  subsistence, 
bospiul  expenses,  transportation  costs — 
funds  desperately  needed,  which  would  have 
been  unobtainable  but  for  the  Red  Cross.  In 
some  cases,  the  money  transferred  was 
handed  to  the  Red  Cross  by  a  man  tn  uni- 
form. In  others  tt  was  a  loan.  In  still 
others.  It  constituted  a  grant  of  Red  Croes 
funds.  But  no  matter  how  the  money  got 
to  the  Red  Cross,  time  was  never  lost  tn 
dispatching  tt  to  the  desired  destlnatton  and 
getting  It  delivered. 

And  this  was  Jvist  the  beginning.  As  the 
airlift  continued,  problems  movmted  and 
grew  In  size.  Men  away  from  home  needed 
recreation  faculties  badly.  The  Red  Cross 
provided  them.  American  Red  Cross-trained 
physical  instructors  conducted  classes  in 
swimming  and  llfe-savtng.  Athletic  activi- 
ties were  promoted.  When  winter  came 
along,  volunteer  Red  Cross  chapter  workers 
In  the  United  SUtes  knitted  woolen  sweat- 
ers and  shipped  them  over  to  the  troops. 
These  were  but  a  few  of  the  many  services 
performed  by  the  Red  Cross  for  our  men  serv- 
ing their  country  in  a  trying  sittiation  In  a 
foreign  land. 

A  ■t'T'iii"'  major  emergency  service  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Red  Cross  loUowlng  the  deci- 
sion last  November  to  return  servicemen, 
their  dependenu.  and  some  civilian  workers 
from  China.  Again,  the  Red  Cross  met  a 
crisis  effectively  and  maguifloently.  There, 
in  China.  Red  Cross  overseas  field  men 
checked  In  with  mUitary  commanders,  ex- 
tended assistance  needed  in  the  way  of  mes- 
sages-to-famllles.  financial  aid,  advice — in 
fact,  rendered  every  conceivable  kind  of  help 
In  the  circumstances  brought  on  by  this 
critical  situation.  Then,  back  fn  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle,  your  field  directors  set  up 
units  to  aid  tn  processing  the  returning  serv- 
icemen. FanUlles  were  assured  of  the  safety 
of  their  men  in  the  services.  Anxious  rela- 
tives who  had  begun  assembling  at  the 
United  States  debarkation  centers  were  giv- 
en comfort  and  confidence.  Ntirses  aides 
were  supplied  by  local  Bed  Cross  chapters  to 
care  for  children  during  the  debarkation 
process.  When  processing  on  one  Navy  ship 
was  delayed  unavoidably,  with  no  eating  fa- 
culties, the  Red  Cross  canteen  serviee  quickly 
went  into  action.  Coffee  and  doughnuts 
were  wheeled  right  onto  the  pier. 

I  like  these  stories  of  Red  Cross  help  to 
soldiers.  They  are  warm  stories,  touclied 
With  human  kindness  and  neighborly  help. 
There  was.  for  tnstsnee,  tlM  episode  of  tbe 
sergeant  who  went  to  the  Red  Cross  itln- 
arant  station  field  director  wttba  poignant 
request:  At  10  a.  m..  h»  iaqtilred  how  be 
could  obtain  a  wheel  chair  for  his  ll-yaar-old 
paralytic  son.  Before  the  afteraooQ^  was 
over  the  boy  had  his  wheel  chair.  Tbe  Bed 
Crom  field  director  got  a  wondsrf  til  sense  at 
mnsr  satisfaction  in  doing  that  Job  at  get- 
ting that  wheel  dialr  forthwith  for  that 
American  soldier's  son. 

%T«^«TiM«  the  tasks  are  not  so  pleasant, 
not  so  long  ago.  the  wife  of  a  Junior  oOev 
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In  Vienna  traveled  across  the  United  Statee, 
by  boat  to  Bremerhaven.  and  by  train  to 
Austria,  to  Join  her  husband.  The  eager 
young  olBeer  vraa  killed  driving  to  meet  his 
wife  at  the  station.  Red  Croes  oOecrs  found 
the  wife  practically  without  finuls:  loaned 
her  money  for  the  return  trip  and  helped 
arrange  for  shipment  of  tbe  oflkeo^'s  body 
back  to  the  United  States.  But  whatever 
tbe  job.  pleasant  or  grim.  It's  all  part  of  the 
day's  responsibility  for  the  Bad  Cross  repre- 
sentative and  is  done  wtth  a  keen  sense  of 
duty. 

Many  of  you  Red  Cross  workers  Imow  such 
stories  far  better  than  I  do.  Tou  did  the 
Job.  But  the  important  thing  today  is  to 
recognize  that  we  cant  relax,  that  this  vital 
work  must  go  on — and  does  go  on.  Thus 
ri^t  now.  Red  Cross  volunteer  aid  standa 
ready  to  help  more  than  800.000  servicemen, 
many  of  them  stationed  with  their  famUles 
in  foreign  lands  across  all  the  oceans.  It 
stands  ready  with  the  kind  of  help  that  only 
the  Bed  Cross  can  offer.  These  servicemen 
are  overseas  because  oxir  national  policy  de- 
mands the  presence  of  our  troops  in  certain 
foreign  critical  areas.  These  men  must  be 
well  trained  and  weU  disciplined  and  their 
morale  mxist  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
level. 

We  here  at  home  can  permit  no  spirit  of 
complacency  or  indifference  toward  them 
to  set  in.  Unresolved  personal  problems  of 
either  the  sick  man  tn  the  hospital  or  the 
able  man  In  tinlform  would  mean  lowered 
morale,  less  efllcleney,  and  would  affect  ad- 
versely that  spirit  of  readiness  to  face  any 
crisis  that  is  essential  in  any  mUltary  body. 
A  big  part  of  Red  Cross  work— perhaps  Its 
most  important  function  in  peacetime,  so 
far  as  our  servicemen  are  concerned — is  the 
m!>'ntenance  of  the  fighting  man's  buoyant 
spirit. 

The  National  Military  Establishment  ia  tbe 
product  of  the  American  people:  and  the 
Red  Cross  stands  and  functioiu  aa  a  Uving 
link  between  the  man  In  the  service,  wher- 
ever he  Is  stationed,  and  the  mothers  and 
fathers  and  wives  and  children  back  home 
who  have  given  him  to  the  service.  Both 
the  men  In  tmlform  and  the  people  back 
home  have  come  to  expect  certain  thing* 
from  the  Red  Croes. 

When  a  train  of  troops  headed  for  foreign 
duty  unloads  at  the  embarkation  port,  tbm 
men  expect  American  Red  Cross  girls  to  be 
there  waiting  for  them,  ready  with  the  warm 
cheer  and  noinrlshment  of  coffee  and  doxigh- 
nuts.  And  they  «qject  this  same  happy 
sight  to  greet  them  when  they  step  off  tbe 
boat  in  a  foreign  country. 

Some  of  tbssB  same  men  hit  the  beaches 
in  Normandy  and  the  Japanese  InfMted 
Pacific  atolls  during  World  War  n  and  tie- 
came  devoted  to  the  Red  Croes  when  they 
saw  the  work  ot  tiie  Bed  Cross  men  and 
women,  helping  at  all  points  with  first  aid. 
with  nourishment,  and  profvidlng  strong, 
broad  shouhtars  for  bearing  the  servicemen's 
troubles.  Our  men  In  service  need  the  same 
Ited  Cross  aid  and  the  same  broad  shoulders 

now. 

When  Congress  adopted  legislation  creat- 
ing the  Red  Croas  in  1906.  tiiis  organ laatlon 
w;..;  formally  flf*gr*^  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munications between  the  p*a0s  of  tba 
United  SUtss  and  their  armed  ftsTMi.  Beg- 
tUitlons  of  all  branehes  of  the  mUltary  serv- 
ice itf"g"'—  the  role  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Ws  a<  the  National  MUltary  Bswhllshmsnt 
Bssd  the  work  of  the  Bed  Cross,  as  we  need 
a  good  right  arm.  We  rooognir*  in  onr  mli- 
ttary  plana  the  place  for  tha  Bid  Cross.  Tha 
iQgsttoB  of  the  ^cd  Cross  b«t  mmf  not  on  tha 
surfaes  ssen  ss  vital  t«  •detory  as  the  plaea- 
ment  cf  an  artUlery  hattery.  but  tt  is  an 
Important    factor    which 


The  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President 

'  ^ot  the  United  States,  and  we  of  the  National 

MUltary  mtabUahmant.  want  yoxir  Bad  Cross 
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president,  and  your  board  of  governors  to 
continue  to  work  wltb  us  In  planning  the 
VcUare  of  our  armed  forces. 
I  We  want  your  hundreds  of  fteld  directors 
ki  the  3.700  Red  Croas  chapters  of  the  United 
BUtes  to  keep  oo  with  their  level-headed 
panoonel  work:  wUb  their  assUUnce  In 
«0MBiunlc«tlons.  We  value  your  reporu. 
We  appreciate  the  wide  range  of  *rvlces 
laOected  in  700.000  cases  affecting  military 
ani  naval  personnel  that  you  acted  upon 
litBt  year  Our  men  In  uniform  have  come 
to  rely  on  the  friendly  helping  hand  always 
•Btandad  by  Ua*  Bed  Cross:  the  emergency 
loan,  the  mMMfas-to-fanilly.  the  interces- 
t/tam  Mr  MMrVMwy  leaves,  the  kindly  and 
tbaaghtful  advice  always  ready  for  the 
asking. 

These  are  the  things  we  want  frokn  you 
In  peace — the  hundred  and  one  services 
contribute  so  greatly  to  the  human 
il  welfare  of  our  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies And  I  hope  and  pray  with  you  that 
the  Red  Cross  wlU  always  be  serving  In  time 
Of  paaca.  But  should  war  come,  we  of  the 
military  will  again  want  from  the  Red  Cross 
not  only  these  service,  but  also  those  which 
vara  performed  so  ably  in  the  last  war — such 
ac  medical  aid.  help  to  prisoners  of  war. 
Boorale  work,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
warm  and  understanding  link  between 
troops  in  the  field  and  t^e  folks  back  home. 
The  Red  Croas  Is  a  nonmlUtary.  civilian, 
voluntary  organisation.  sup(x>rted  by  indl- 
Yldual  voluntary  funds.  Its  employed  per- 
sonnel Is  paid  by  these  funds.  It  is  organ- 
taad  to  go  anywhere  In  the  world  in  case  of 
disaster  to  the  aid  of  suffering  mortals,  with 
BMdlclne.  surgery,  food,  clothing — with 
•varythlng  needed. 

The  Red  Croas  la  the  heart  of  America — 
generous,  sympathetic,  and  understanding. 
More  than  the  brains  that  give  us  our  In- 
tfUMrtal  and  economic  supremacy,  more  than 
ttM  brawn  that  gives  us  our  strength,  in 
war  and  peace,  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the 
air.  It  Is  our  heart  touching  the  affections 
of  all  of  our  people,  in  every  section  of  the 
commtinity. 

And  it  Is  this  great  American  heart  ex- 
throtigb  deeds  such  as  those  of  the 
Croaa  that  has  won  for  us  the  friendship 
of  people  everywhere  and  that  understand- 
ing of  the  ideals  of  America  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  ultimately  rest*. 


Valley  o(  tkt  Dammed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L£MK£ 

or  NorrH  Dakota 

Of  THZ  HOUBX  OP  RSPRISSNTATIVB 

Tuesday.  Jxdy  5,  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE:.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  my 
remarks  I  include  part  3  and  part  4  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Dammed  by  Blgelow 
Neal.  In  these  articles  Mr.  Neal  de- 
scribes the  actions  of  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps  in  connection  with  the  Garrison 
Dam  In  North  Dakota. 

Until  I  had  aooM  aperiCDOt  with  the 
Federal  Oo»emm«t  fai  the  taddng  of  prl. 
vate  property  for  public  use.  I  had  been 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  observe  the  constitutional 
OMndate  that  private  property  shall  not 
for  puMlc  use  >lthout  Just 


However.  I  soon  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  the  real  estate 
dlvL«;ion  of  the  Army  Engineers  Corps, 
did  not  imderstand  what  was  meant  by 


Just  compensation.  In  place  of  decency 
and  Justice.  I  discovered  that  they  used 
the  bulldozing  and  threat  methods. 

Until  I  had  some  experience  with  the 
real  estate  division  of  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps.  I  felt  that  the  Crovernment  would 
be  as  falK-and  honest  with  its  people  as 
It  expected  them  to  be  with  it.  Up  to 
that  time.  I  thought  the  constitutional 
provision  "Just  compensation"  protected 
the  home  owners,  but  to  my  amazement. 
I  discovered  that  that  was  not  the  case. 
I  discovered  that  the  Government  is  out 
to  take  and  take  by  threats  and  by  using 
Its  great  power  In  the  courts  if  neces- 
sary. 

Below  are  part  3  and  part  4  of  the  ar- 
ticles b>  Bigelow  Neal  entitled  "Valley 
of  the  Dammed": 

VALLrr  or  thk  Dammko 

(By  Blgelow  Neal) 

rkxt  m 

Some  part  of  the  tragedy  which  has  come 
to  the  p>eople  of  the  Missouri  Valley  is  due 
to  lack  of  Information  concerning  the  agen- 
cies with  whom  they  are  forced  to  deal.  For 
that  reason,  even  though  it  is  a  bit  dry  and 
academic.  I  had  Intended  to  start  out  with 
the  Army  Engineer  Corpc,  the  real  estate 
division  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  United  States 
diatrlct  court — somewhat  In  that  order. 

But  an  Interruption  of  my  own  narrative 
aeems  Imperative,  and  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  these  negotiators  in  a  way  that  I  shall 
elaborate  later  on. 

The  "negotiator"  appears 

When  the  "negotiator"  first  came  to  see 
me.  I  judged  there  had  been  a  death  in  his 
family.  Apparently  he  was  very  sad.  It  had 
even  affected  his  viewpoint,  for  he  looked  on 
the  scene  about  us  with  a  Jaundiced  eye. 
The  trees  were  not  green  enough,  the  grass 
was  not  tall  enough,  and  even  the  hills 
seemed  guilty  of  Immodesty,  because  there 
were  places  where  bare  clay  showed  through 
their  overalls. 

He  was  depressed,  too.  He  saw  no  future 
for  the  country  and  all  he  could  think  alMUt 
were  things  like  crop  failures  In  the  past  and 
more  to  come.  Honestly,  he  nearly  bad  me 
blubbering,  too. 

And  then  when  both  of  ua  were  pretty  well 
down  in  the  dumps,  he  made  me  an  offer  for 
my  home.  I  shook  my  head,  evidently  in  the 
wrong  way,  for  his  sadnaaa  became  even  more 
acute. 

A  week  later  be  was  back  again.  When  he 
drove  into  the  yard.  I  knew  that  the  loss  of 
one  loved  one  couldn't  explain  his  state  of 
mind.  Nothing  less  than  half  of  his  family 
dead  could  Justify  his  depression.  He  nude 
me  another  offer.  Again  I  shook  my  head. 
Again  he  drove  away. 

Upon  his  third  appearance  he  began  to 
excite  a  trace  of  genuine  sympathy  in  me. 
By  that  time  I  was  sure  has  family  had  been 
wiped  out.     But  I  shook  my  head  yet  again. 

Another  week  and  another  visit  from  the 
apostle  of  gloom.  He  had  a  fourth  offer  and 
it  met  the  identical  recapkkm  I  had  accorded 
Its  three  sisters  I  suggacUd  then  that  we 
quit  talking  business  altogether.  Why 
should  both  of  us  continue  to  suffer  when  we 
progresMd  nowhere  but  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion? rtnally  he  agreed  and  admitted  that 
he  was  fond  of  cherry  pie  and  had  a  special 
wes knees  for  fried  bullheads  and  mashed 
potatoes. 

Thus  we  reached  the  end  of  our  business 
relationship  and  It  had  a  remarkable  effect 
on  him.  He  seemed  to  forget  the  loas  of  his 
family  and  daralc^ad  a  remarkable  apf>etlte. 
With  that  eaae  a  ganaral  building  up  of  his 
health  and  finally  his  tall  feathers  began  to 
flutter  like  a  meadow  lark  on  a  fence  poat 
and  he  burst  into  song.    Queer  that  a  man 


could  recover  so  soon  from  such  a  terrible 
loss  but  when  I  say  he  burst  into  song.  I  mean 
every  word  of  it..  Somewhat  abetted  by  an- 
other "NegotUtor"  who  had  been  a  band 
leader  in  happier  days  and  reinforced  by  the 
voices  of  my  children,  he  would  sit  in  the 
middle  of  my  living  room,  wave  his  hands  in 
the  air  and  sing  until  the  roosters  took  over 
where  he  left  off.  And  so  divested  of  his 
professional  atmosphere,  we  became  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  his  better  part. 

Meanwhile,  true  to  his  duty,  he  had  handed 
my  case  over  to  the  Department  of  Juatlea. . 
And  all  that  followed  for  many  months  was 
nothing  at  all. 

An  "invitation"  to  court 

Finally  a  deputy  United  States  marshal 
drove  into  my  yard,  rot  out  of  his  car  and 
began  to  tug  at  a  summons.  It  seemed  that 
the  United  States  District  Court  wanted  me 
to  pay  It  a  visit  and  the  court  had  sent  the 
marshal  out  to  see  that  the  invitation  was 
delivered.  The  trouble  was  that  the  invita- 
tion (or  summons,  if  you  want  to  be  rude 
about  it)  was  so  long  and  so  wide  it  would 
come  through  the  car  door  only  when  stood 
on  edge.  One  look  at  that  document  and  I 
thought  Sears.  Roebuck,  Montgomery  Ward. 
Spiegel,  and  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary 
had  gone  into  partnership.  I  never  saw  so 
many  words  traveling  together  In  all  my  life. 

I  tried  to  read  it.  I  got  in  two  or  three 
paragraphs  and  stuck.  Glancing  over  the 
headlines,  I  Judged  the  rest  of  It  to  be  as 
Huckleberry  Finn  once  said,  "Interesting  but 
tough. "  To  claim  to  have  read  it  would  be 
equal  to  Gene  Tunney's  claim  that  he  had 
read  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Kmplre. 

The  serial  numi)er  I  sent  to  my  attorney, 
together  with  the  date  of  the  service.  X 
knew  that  my  attorney  had  IS  days  in  which 
to  answer  it.  He  filed  his  answer  with  the 
United  States  district  court  and  I  was  proud 
to  find  that  I  had  a  man  on  my  side  who 
could  say  Just  as  much  meaning  just  as  little 
as  anything  the  United  States  marshal 
could  haul  in  here  with  a  truck. 

So  after  another  period  of  some  8  months, 
we  all  got  together  in  United  States  district 
court.  Much  more  of  this  later  but  right 
here  I  want  to  make  a  point.  Kvery  time  I 
shook  my  head  at  that  funeral -director  ne- 
gotiator. I  made  a  thousand  dollars  In  cold 
cash.  And  in  addition  to  that,  the  Jury  de- 
cided I  had  fAOO  coming,  maybe,  for  tbe 
bullheads.  Fotir  thotisand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  refusing  to  believe  that  my  bom* 
was  as  worthless  as  the  negotiator  would 
have  me  believe.  And  my  nearest  neighbor 
made  $0,000  without  investing  even  a  ptoce 
ot  pie  or  a  squashed  potato. 

Pleas*  don't  mistake  the  foregoing  for 
humor.  It  isn't  even  funny.  In  every  line 
of  It.  there's  pure  tragedy. 

Now.  we've  been  up  long  enough  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  we'll  dive  again  to  Intro- 
duce sooxe  of  the  characters  and  institutions 
with  whom  the  landowners  along  the  Mis- 
souri must  deal. 

The  Army  Engineer  Corpa 

I  find  there  is  much  misunderstanding 
about  the  Army  engineers  It  wUl  be  help- 
ful. I  believe,  for  some  of  my  readers  to 
know  more  about  them.  Not  long  ago  I 
promised  Colonel  Seybold.  conunandlng  of- 
ficer of  the  Garrison  district  that,  when  I 
came  to  write  about  It.  I  would  devote  a 
little  space  to  clearing  up  a  part  of  this  mis- 
understanding. 

Because  the  engineers  have  been  blamed 
for  everything  that  went  wrong  among  us. 
let's  see  what  an  engineer  Is  and.  to  that  end. 
we  might  as  well  use  this  same  Col.  John  S. 
8eyt>old  as  an  example. 

Many  years  ago  Colonel  Seybold  wanted  to 
be  a  soldier.  He  got  an  appointment  to  W«at 
Point.  And  the  fact  that  he  graduated  tella 
us  that  he  is  an  able  man.  Only  the  flneat 
and  strongest  of  American  youth  have  what 


K  takes  to  gra<fn«^  from  that  Institution. 
It  shares  with  the  Naval  Academy  the  hooor 
at  olTerlng  the  longest,  hardest,  toughest 
eoonw  offered  tj  any  school  in  the  United 
Meias  or  anywhere  else. 

It  so  happens  that  among  Its  graduates 
those  men— maybe  25  or  so  in  number  out  of 
probably  700  men  in  the  class  who  attiria  tt^ 
highest  scholarship  of  all— may.  if  they  wlah. 
enter  the  Army  Engineer  Corps.  And  then 
they  have  literally  Jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  Ore.  because  they  are  sent  to 
aaoiher  Army  school  to  specialize  In  engi- 
aeartng  problems,  where  only  the  cream  of 
the  crop  ever  makes  a  passing  grade.  Colo- 
nel Seybold  did  all  of  these  things  and  so  the 
standard  by  which  we  measure  both  his  phys- 
ical endurance  and  his  mental  ability  Is  the 
hlgbast  of  any  scale  we  kzK>w. 

At  West  Point  they  teach  other  things:  If 
a  man  has  any  falae  pride  or  prudlahness, 
they  literally  kick  it  out  of  him  No  matter 
how  hlgt  hla  opinion  of  himself  in  the  be- 
ginning, he  soon  comes  to  realize  that  he  is 
made  only  of  common  clay. 

They  teach  a  man  that  there  is  no  more 
sacred  thing  than  a  soldier's  word.  To  these 
professional  soldiers  of  ours  honor  comes 
•head  of  all  elae.  And  lasUy.  but  not  least  by 
any  means,  they  teach  that  a  real  soldier  is 
a  pHrtlaman  and  that  mercy  is  a  quality  that 
he  must  never  lay  aaitie. 

Knowing  the  alxave.  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
duce that  Colonel  Seybold.  like  all  otb«  en- 
gineers of  the  Army  school,  is  an  Able  man, 
an  honorable  man.  a  Just  man.  and  a  merci- 
ful man.  II  he  isnt.  it  foUows  that  he  U  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

In  view  of  the  above  you  win  ask,  "How 
could  a  whole  community  be  ttimed  into  a 
graveyard  of  crushed  hopes  and  a  monument 
to  dtoappolntment  and  human  misery  when 
tZia  program  was  directed  by  this  same  Colo- 
nel Seybold?" 

There  are  several  answers.  Or  rather,  there 
are  several  partial  answers,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, make  the  whole: 

First.  Colonel  Seytxjld  has  a  Job  far  too 
btg  for  any  one  man. 

Second,  hla  knowledge  of  Jlortb  Dakota 
Tt-^l  estate  ia  «AU-«UMiji  Uaitfted. 

Third  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  com- 
mands a  rather  aanlj  enm,  to*  otun  doeaa't 
know  what  is  taking  plaee  en  tha  low  dMks 
ot  his  own  th^ 

Fourth,  he  oftan  has.  and  aataaUmm  does. 
maka  th*  mistsk*  of  baltavlBC  the  wrong 
man. 

Fifth.  h«  cama  to  his  position  uught  to 
believe  that  every  man  wto  IMMI  MgWiwa  Ma 
borne  to  the  bulkUng  oC  this  dam.  was  a 
ehteeler  of  tha  first  waur.  that  nothing  they 
would  say.  in  cotirt  or  out,  woxild  be  true 
and  that  hU  citizenship  or  patrlociam  never 
could  rise  to  equal  hU  aanat  of  personal  loss. 

Sixth,  like  a  first  eergeant  In  th*  Army, 
Colonel  Seybold  muat  carry  out  every  order 
that  comes  to  him  from  above,  receiving  none 
of  the  credit  and  all  of  the  blame. 
PAST  rv 

Because  many  landowners  have  alleged 
that  they  signed  away  their  homes  through 
fear  of  the  Departaant  ct  Jmtice  and  be- 
cause the  greatest  f«ais  wa  meet  in  life  are 
of  things  we  do  not  undarslMid.  It 
worth  while  to  de&ne  that  Dspartoaant 
and  tdl  something  of  its  powers  and  func- 
tlocs  as  they  apply  to  laxni  condemnation 
under  the  Act  of  Eminent  Domain.  This,  of 
eooBM.  ia  for  thoaa  "»«"^  us  who  are  not  too 
w«a  poated  on  AmeHcan  judicial  sy&tema. 

The  Depmrtment  of  lustie* 
In  our  ettias  we  hava  a  man  we  call  the  city 
attorney.     His  buataess,  prtmarUy.  is  to  con- 
duct the  rity'is  legal  buafaisss  and  to  prose- 
cute violation  ef  etty  ordlnaaeea. 

In  each  eo«nty  we  have  a  county  attorney 
or  State's  attorney,  as  we  asnally  call  him. 
who  haiKlleB  the  coxinty's  legal  business  and 
prosecutes  violations  of  State  laws. 


At  Btanarek  wv  hare  an  ofllcial  we  call  the 
attorney  general  wtio  k  to  tbe  State  exactly 
what  the  city  atiorsey  is  to  the  etty  and  the 
eonnty  attorney  is  to  the  county. 

Bccatise  we  vote  for  these  men.  and  fre- 
quently know  them  well,  none  of  xa  who  has 
a  clean  conscience  fears  them  in  any  way. 

Now  In  WashlngiCaB  we  have  a  man  who 
oondocts  the  legal  aflWrs  of  the  Goremment 
^nd  prosecutes  violations  of  laws  that  are 
national  in  scope.  He  Is  a  Cabinet  member, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  call  him  the  Attorney  Geaeral 
of  the  United  .States. 

Conducting  a  trem«.ndo\is  amount  of  busi- 
ness the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  miut  have  .-.  lot  of  help  and  somehow, 
sometime  in  the  forgotten  past,  his  Depart- 
ment adopted  a  rather  hlgh-scundlng  name 
ff     itself — the  Dei  artment  of  Justice. 

Bu.  after  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  Depart- 
men'.  of  Justice  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than 
a  group  of  good  solid  citlaens  like  the  rest 
of  us.  It  is  human  all  the  way  through  and 
v'hile  it  must  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  Its  intent  Is  to  operate  without  any 
cruelty  at  all  and  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  sympathy  as  well.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  if  you  have  a  clean  conscience,  you  have 
no  more  to  fear  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
than  you  have  to  fear  of  your  State's  attorney 
at  your  county  seat,  or  the  city  attorney  In 
your  home  town. 

If  you  refuse  to  sell  your  home  at  the 
bidding  of  a  negotiator,  all  he  can  do  is  to 
certtfy  your  case  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. That  Department  will  than  start  con- 
demnation proceedings  against  your  land. 
After  many  months  of  delay  the  title  to  your 
land  will  pass  from  yoa  to  the  Gcwemment 
in  spite  of  all  you  can  do  but — no  matter 
what  you  may  have  been  told — the  EJepart- 
ment  of  Justice  is  not  engsged  In  a  business 
of  kicking  families  into  the  snowdrifts  and 
it  is  not  going  to  avenge  Itself  upon  you 
merely  because  yoa  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  right  given  you  by  Congress,  to  have 
your  c&se  art>ttrated  by  the  United  States 
district  court. 

The  United  States  dutriet  court 


Just  as  we  ksrv*  eourts  at  our  own  to 
handle  State  hualassi.  tba  Psdaral  Ooaam- 
ment  has  a  court  system  to  handle  btistosas 
In  which  it  Is  Interested.  Ttaas*  are  known 
as  United  States  Dlstrtct  Cottrts.  Some  States 
o€  larfa  popyntlon  hav*  several  United  States 
DMrlet  OMrti  but  b«»as*  fewer  people  m* 
ta  o«r  Stat*.  North  DakMa  feas  hmm  mada 
Into  a  district  by  ttsetf  and  we  feava  one 
Uttltad  Slate*  DUtrtet  Oo«rt  with  Jurladlc- 
tkm  ovar  th*  *nttr*  State.  1^  Its  own  een« 
veotenee  and  for  th*  eonvantonea  et  ymi  and 
me.  otir  court  has  dtrtded  tha  State  Into 
districts  and  sometimes  it  holds  terms  of 
Cotirt  In  Fargo,  somedmes  in  Bismarck  and 
sometimes  in  Mlnot. 

The  Jtxlge  of  the  United  States  Diatrlct 
Court.  1*1  otir  case.  Judge  Charles  Vogel,  is 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  confhTned  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Once  tn  ofBce,  he  holds  that  posi- 
tion for  ate.  He  cannot  be  removed.  UTiless 
be  Is  guilty  of  great  wrong  himself.  In  short 
he  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
tn  the  United  States  because  no  Fiesident. 
no  Congress,  no  branch  of  our  Goremment 
and  no  man  or  men  can  tell  htm  what  to 
do.  Nee<tteBS  so  say  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  no  authority  over  htm  whatever. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  went  into  cuutt, 
with  their  land  cases,  somewhat  miatn- 
f mined.  They  thought  that  the  Judge  of 
that  court  represented  the  Government  and 
so  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  real 
estate  <flflalon  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps, 
only  to  learn  that  be  rapraatnted  nobody 
but  hhnself  and  miUHiig  but  Jtiftice  and 
cottrtcsy  and  mercy.  In  other  words,  he 
lepresented  the  finest  part  of  this  tMng 
which  we  call  America.  Not  only  was  there 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  but  they  were  ac- 


tually  tmder  hie  pgataettan   every  mtnwia 
they  were  In  his  eoort  room. 

r^  United  StatMa  dUtrict  attormey 
Attached  to  each  United  States  district 
court  ts  a  United  States  diatrlct  attorney. 
He  is  ttoe  man  who  actually  does  represent 
the  Government,  to  these  cases,  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Juatloa.  But  as  a  man  to  bs  afrsAd 
of.  he's  not  much  of  a  sticcess  either.  Our 
own  district  attorney.  Mr.  P.  L.  Lanier.  Is 
a  North  Dakota  man  just  like  the  rest  of  os. 
If  yoa  ua  the  truth  wtien  you  go  on  tha 
stand  and  then  stick  ta  It,  there's  very  Uttl* 
he  can  do  abont  it.  I  understand  ha  is  fair 
and  not  at  all  abtisive. 

In  these  last  essss.  apparently  somebody 
wasn't  satisfied  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Lanier. 
The  Juries  had  been  giving  too  much  moasy 
to  my  neighbors,  so  the  Department  of  Jw- 
tice  Imported  a  hlgh-pressae  attorney  from 
Minnesota,  a  Mr  Gus  Landrvim  from  Detroit 
Lakes.  I  Imagine  Mr  Landrum  made  a  lot 
of  friends  among  us.  He  certainly  made  one 
of  me.  Bat  aa  f^  as  the  Jury  was  con- 
cerned, he  evidently  came  in  too  highly  pub- 
llciaed.  A  newspaper  story  to  the  effect  that 
be  came  with  more  than  M  years  of  experi- 
ence in  lanu  condemnation  suits  and  had 
been  highly  successful,  probably,  acted  ISc* 
tailing  yowr  UstsDcrs  you're  going  to  tell  them 
the  f tmnicst  story  they  ev«r  heard.  Immedl  - 
ately  you've  got  to  prove  it  to  a  prejudiced 
audlenca.  Having  done  exactly  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  Mr  Lanier,  he  retired  to 
go  fUhlag  In  his  own  lake.  And  the  only 
thing  rm  pasved  about  is  that  be  forgot  to 
Invite  me  to  go  with  him 

The  United  States  manhal 
This  gentleman  is  what  yo^night  call  tha 
sheriff  of  the  United  IHatMWhsh  tct  Court. 
As  a  means  of  scaring  people  his  title  is  good 
but  his  personality  is  not  so  successful.  In 
our  case  he's  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
Thomas  OXeary,  who  can  arrest  yoa  for  sett- 
ing whisky  to  the  Indians  bat  actually 
nothing  birt  drtve  arwuid  distributing  tt 
sumanoDses.  He's  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  a  warm-hearted  Irishman.  He  came  to 
my  piace  last  spring.  After  leaving  me 
loaded  down  with  papers,  he  said  be  had  a 
way  to  go  before  dark.  I  voiced  th* 
that  h«  get  stock  before  he  had  gona 
a  afls.  He  made  the  flnt  atfle  an  right  but 
the  secead  IibSH  Idai  la  a  smmI  hole,  ion 
the  whole  tnmmamtmi  eat  eC  his  ear  aad 
one  ot  my  trate  netghbora  charged  him  M 
for  pulling  him  to  town.  That's  on*  way 
at  getting  a  share  of  prosperity  out  of  the 


Tour  eondttct  is  eemrt 
There  an  two  people  1b  the  eourtroom 
to  whom  you  mag  §o  when  you  are  puarted 
and  cant  tnd  your  own  attorney.  One  at 
them  ts  a  lady  with  two  peraoaalttlaB.  Ia 
the  courtroom,  sitting  jtut  below  tha  Jadpa 
and  administering  oaths,  she  ia  a  bit  solemn 
and  not  the  type  you  would  think  of  first 
In  hunting  up  a  partner  for  a  basket  social. 
But  this  same  lady — Baatika  MdCkehatf — is 
another  person  in  her  oAee.  There  she  is 
very  friendly  and  sympathetic  and  helpful. 
While  it  is  not  good  form  for  you  to  try 
for  a  private  talk,  with  the  J^idge  when  your 
case  is  before  his  court,  there  is  no  resson 
why  you  cant  talk  with  Beatrice  McMlehael, 
the  clerk  of  court.  And  If  she  takes  you  to 
the  judge,  well,  that's  not  your  fault. 

rite   baiitiT 

Thete's  aBOtfesr  man  tn  the  eotn'troom.  a 
lir.  nge.  He  also  Is  troubled  with  a  rather 
stem  I  iiiaitwiaiMf .  but,  like  beauty,  tt's  only 
skte  deep.  Whfle  he  has  authority  to  throw 
yoa  otrt  on  ytrar  ear  or  even  put  you  in  Jail 
If  you  become  disorderly,  his  principal  busi- 
ness, as  he  told  me.  was  "making  people 
eoasflortahle."  ILisuf  i  iiUuiig  iiMtii  fciii  fTiiii 
he  waoM  do  most  any  favor  asbsd  et  hfm. 

Lastly  there  are  gtiards  at  each  door.   Once, 
as  I  entered  the  courtroom,  I  felt  a  firm 
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grip  on  mj  wrtat  and  »  voice  •omethlng  Uk« 
this.  "Sorry  sir.  but  ^11  have  to  taka  tbat 
dcar^te" 

tt  mada  ma  aorrf  (or  him  So  I  pulled  a 
yaclUlf*  out  of  my  veat  pocket.  "Here."  I 
ayd.  "^aka  a  new  one.  that's  pretty  well 
amoked  up  "  The  way  tblnga  turned  out.  he 
iMd  tha  cic*f*tt*  B^  I  went  on  Into  the 
^omtnom  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of  red 
mr%.     Bat  111  know  better  next  time. 

N«zt  weak.  I'll  Introduea  the  real  heroea 
0  aqr  atovy.  the  Reai  MtMa  DIvlatoD  of  the 
Onnad  StsMa  Army  BngtiiMr  Oorpa.  and  I 
ahall  tell  you  how  the  cold  ((rip  of  a  policy 
•but  down  on  the  Talley  of  the  MlasourL 


Foorth  of  Jaly  TiMVfbt — Tories  of  Etery 
Afc  ■  ABerkaA  History  Afraid  of  Too 
Much  Democracy  • 


EXTENSION  QP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or    MXHICAN 

D*  THl  HOUSI  OP  REPRKSINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  SA£K>WSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lemve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRO.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  SUr  of  July  4: 

FOiTTH  or  JxTLT  THOUGHT — Toaos  or  Evcar 
A«K  IN  AMsaicAN   HisToar  Anuio  or  Too 

MVCH    DCMOCBACT 

-    (By  Thomaa  L.  Stokes) 

Perhapa  a  subject  worthy  o<  a  bit  of  con- 
tamplatlon  today  la  >he  preaent  atatiu  of  clrll 
llbartlaa  that  we  acquire  along  with  our  free- 
tfooDi  aa  an  ind«pand«nt  Nation. 

The  battle  to  prcacnre  them  geta  mixed  up 
today,  aa  it  has  all  through  our  history,  with 
the  battle  o:  the  forces  of  economic  prlTllega 
agatnat  real  damocracy.  The  fonner — Tortoa 
thay  called  tham  In  1T76 — recurrently  buUd 
up  scarecrows,  when  their  special  privileges 
ar*  threatcnad.  to  try  to  frlghtan  officials 
aga.*nst  passing  laws  In  the  Intarast  of  the 
public  and  to  stop  too  much  free  talk  and 
free  thinking,  which  means,  of  course,  our 
clvU  Uhertlea. 

The  Tories  of  that  other  age  were  afraid 
ot  too  much  damocracy.  So  are  the  Toriea 
oi^udayT 

aooM  Haa  sooaHOH 

l^e  most  Influential  Tories  of  the  Revolu> 
tionarv  era  fled  the  country.  But  they  soon 
had  their  sooeaaaari  who.  in  the  early  days 
bC  our  struggling  democracy,  got  terribly 
biuUglit  up  by  the  French  Revolution  and. 
In  17B0  In  the  John  Adam's  administration, 
get  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  on  the  books 
to  protect  our  folks  against  Infiltration  of 
rrencta  tdsaa  and  threw  into  Jail  editors 
and  others  who  apoka  out. 

Wa  sunrived  that. 

After  the  Pirst  World  War  there  was  an- 
other foreign  idea  ready  for  exploiutlon — 
the  Ruaslan  revolution  and  communism. 
And.  sure  enough,  the  Toriea  of  that  day 
Baovwd  in.  according  to  schedule,  waving  be- 
fore ttaam  tha  flandlah  flgur*  of  the  Bolahevik. 
with  his  whiakers  and  tha  ■*^'i»*g  bomb  in 
his  claw  flngars  Th<>re  ware  tha  Had  ralda 
of  tiie  early  poatwar  period  ordered  by  a 
panicky  Attorney  General.  Also,  there  was 
the  Ku  Kltu  Klan.  which  spread  from  the 
South  eventually  into  nMHor^ai  politics. 

We  survived  that.  too. 

The  Second  World  War  brought 
Npeat      performance — Durs      eomi 
•caraa.  SKire  Ku  Kluz   Klan.     The   hooded 


order  seems  localized  In  the  South  thua 
far,  and  decent  people  and  of&clals  seem 
aroused  to  squelch  it  there  before  it  spreada. 
But  the  commxinism  fright  is  much  worse 
this  time  than  before.  Then  the  vlgUante 
forcee  were  open,  noisy,  blatant,  and  rough. 
This  U  more  inaldloua.  like  a  paralysis  creep- 
ing into  men's  minds,  and  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  are  moving  forward  In  Con- 
gresa.  potent  enough  to  restrict  our  liberties 
and  Invade  our  private  lives. 

rtorLs's  iwrnNCT  stras 
When  the  IMtf^congressional  elections  came 
around  the  Toriea  whipped  up  communism 
into  a  frenzied  Issue  to  win  the  election  and 
thus  assure  the  end  of  reform  threats.  Pres- 
ident Truman  lost  the  election.  That  seemed 
a  stire  sign  that  he  would  loae  the  White 
Hotiae  in  IMS  The  people  refused  to  swallow 
the  scare  stories  in  the  1M8  campaign.  Their 
instinct  waa  stire.  aa  always  in  the  final  test. 
iDMlgaration  of  the  Fair  Deal  with  his 
■eeond  term  aroused  the  President  s  enemies 
to  another  frenzy.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
that,  with  the  ghastly  circus  whirling  to  a 
climax  In  a  propoeed  investigation  of  text- 
books by  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, which  comes  dangerously  close  to 
the  nazlsm  that  we  fought  only  so  recently. 
This  is  a  good  day  to  reassert  ourselves 
for  our  basic  freedoms. 


Need  Federal  Aid  To  Maintaiii  Proper 
Educational  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NIW    TORK 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5. 1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  2.  1949: 

NCXO  rXDCEAL  AID  TO  MAIMTAIN  PSOPia 
BOCCATIOMAI.    STAMOAaOB 

Whether  Congreaa  can*reacue  the  bUl  to 
lend  Federal  assistance  to  the  common 
sci>ools  of  the  country  from  tiie  cross  cur- 
rents of  violent  controversy  In  which  It  has 
become  involved  seems  doubtful.  Failure 
to  do  so  wUl  mean,  the  defeat  of  a  purpoee 
which  is  vital  to  the  educational  intereata 
of  the  Nation.  Developments  Ln  this  Iscue 
have  taken  an  unfortunate  turn.  The  con- 
flict over  this  bill  is  now  marked  by  heavy 
overtonea  of  rellgloua  dlSWencca.  creating 
a  condition  which  doea  imH  lend  Itself  to 
understanding   and   adjustment. 

There  is  no  basis  for  dispute  aa  to  the  need 
of  financial  aid  to  local  achool  districts  if  ade- 
quate educational  standards  are  to  be  main- 
tained on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  In  some 
Sutea.  principally  in  the  South,  illiteracy  U 
prevalent  to  a  shocking  degree,  due  to  lack  of 
suOcient  schools,  poorly  tramed  teachers  and 
to  general  inability  to  meet  the  cosU  of 
modem  education.  This  extreme  condition 
does  not  exist  in  all  States  or  even  in  moat  of 
them.  But  education  is  nevertheless  a  heavy 
burden  even  for  those  Statea  in  a  relatively 
strong  position. 

A  heavy  blow  has  been  delivered  to  pending 
legislation  by  the  opposition  of  foroMr 
President  Hoover.  General  Eisenhower,  aa 
president  of  Colxunbia  Univeraity.  and  Preal- 
dent  Staseen,  of  Pennsylvania.  They  would 
restrict  VMeral  eieistance  to  thoee  Statce 
wboee  fbianclal  need  has  been  clearly  estab- 
Uahed  and  would  withhold  help  from  otlMra. 


Thia  oppoaltion.  which  cornea  from  ^- 
spected  leaders  in  national  life,  weakens  the 
position  of  the  legislation  substantially. 

Maintenance  of  acceptable  standards  of 
education  throughout  the  Nation  is  a  cause 
ic  which  President  Truman  haa  shown  a  deep 
and  sincere  interest.  These  standards  have 
been  deteriorating  and  the  process  can  be 
stopped  only  with  Federal  aid.  The  snarl  In 
which  this  legislation  has  been  caught  Is  both 
unpleasant  and  difUcult  and  it  is  urgently 
important  that  the  President  intervene  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  in  an  effort  to  clear 
the  way  for  peeeege  of  a  (air  bill  which  la  not 
marred  by  the  denunt  of  discrimination. 


Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior at  St.  Croix  National  Monament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  UAXNi  -' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2' .  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "A  Talisman  of  Interna- 
tional Accord,"  delivered  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  C.  Girard 
Davidson  at  the  St.  Croix  National  Mon- 
ument. St.  Croix  Island.  Maine,  on  July 
2.  1949.  This  Island,  where  the  great 
French  explorer  Champlain  spent  the 
winter  of  1604.  was  accepted  on  July  2 
as  a  symbol  of  international  accord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

A   TAUSMAN  OT   IMTKaNATIONAL   ACCOBO 

St.  Croix  Island,  on  which  we  stand,  haa 
been  called  approximately  "a  talisman  of  in- 
tenwtlOBal  aoeord  " 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  representatives 
of  the  governments  of  Prance.  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  should  Join  here  today  In 
commemoration  of  this  historic  site.  On 
this  Island  more  than  900  years  ago  pioneers 
from  the  Old  World  established  the  first 
Prench  settlement  in  the  New  World.  From 
here,  the  intrepid  explorer  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain  set  out  on  his  voyages  ot  discovery,  on 
one  of  which  he  founded  Quebec,  the  capital 
of  New  Prance,  in  what  is  now  Canada.  Prom 
here,  the  Prench  settlers  spread  out  to  Acadia, 
through  New  England,  and  even  to  my  own 
birthplace  far  south  in  Louisiana,  exerting 
their  Influence  on  the  history  and  culture  of 
the  United  States. 

Appropnatcly.  thia  Mand  almoet  straddlaa 
the  jUBflUBB  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
a  joining  which  from  this  point  continues 
3.000  miles  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Thu  Junction  of  two  great  nations  Is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  greatest  undefended  fron- 
tier in  the  world,  becaued  neither  guns  nor 
soldiers  are  stationed  on  either  side  along 
its  great  length. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  It  as  a  Jofaitly  defended 
fronUer.  To  me.  It  is  tangible  evidence  of 
the  union  of  our  two  nations  in  defense  of 
huanan  Iteedom — a  phlloeophy  for  which  we 
are  araeh  UMlebted  to  the  freedom-lovtng 
people  oC  n«nce — and  in  defense  of  the  use 
of  the  Immense  natural  wealth  of  this  land 
masa  for  the  well-being  and  enjoyment  of 
all  our  people*. 
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Today  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
further  concrete  evidence  of  otir  determina- 
tion to  open  up  for  the  use  of  all  cur  citizens 
the  natural  reeouxces  of  the  country.  Today 
we  are  welcomlnil  8t.  Croix  Island  National 
Monument — a  KMll  but  significant  natural 
resource — into  our  national  park  system 
which  is  dedicated  to  enjoyment  of  nature 
and  to  understanding  of  our  historic  tradi- 
tions. The  preservation  of  nattonel  historic 
sites  such  as  this  for  the  edlflenOOB  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people  is  an  Important  use 
of  nattiral  resouroes. 

St.  Croix  will  become  the  focal  point  from 
which  to  relate  the  story  of  Prench  colo- 
nization in  North  America.  As  such,  it  takes 
its  rightful  place  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, alongside  Fort  Raleigh  and  Jamestown, 
the  early  English  colonies,  and  St.  Augtis- 
tlne's  Ca.stUlo  de  Ean  Marcos,  the  site  of  the 
first  Spanish  settlement. 

I  pay  tribute  to  cur  neighbor,  Canada, 
wiilch  has  shown  us  the  way  in  this  in- 
stance. Some  years  ago  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment took  steps  to  erect  a  memorial  at 
Port  Royal.  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  the  St. 
Croix  settlers  removed  after  the  first  In- 
sufferable winter. 

Along  this  Jointly  defended  frontier.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have  Joined  in 
many  projects  designed  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop the  natural  resources — unified  In  na- 
ture, undlvvded  by  the  imaginary  line  of  the 
mapmakers/ 

Only  recently  parallel  steps  have  been  taken 
by  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
restudy  under  Joint  auspices  the  possibilities 
for  further  work  on  the  gigantic  power  proj- 
ect In  Passanukquoddy  Bay  right  here  La  your 
front  yard.  All  of  you.  of  course,  are  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  potentialities  for  indus- 
trial growth  and  new  empio3nnent  which  this 
man-made  miracle  could  realize  for  this 
region  if  it  were  brought  to  paas.  Senators 
Daawitna  and  Smith  and  others  In  the  con- 
greealonal  delegation  from  this  State  have 
Joined  In  obtaining  appropriations  for  this 
new  study 

Joint  plans  hare  been  developed  for  har- 
Beaeing  the  magalficmt  St.  Lawrence  River 
for  both  navigation  and  poww.  Along  It, 
from  the  new  iron-ore  deposits  of  Labrador 
to  the  steel  plants  on  the  Lower  Lakes,  some- 
day may  ply  the  freighters  which  now  bring 
the  ore  from  the  expulng  fields  In  upper  Min- 
nesota. Prom  It.  eastern  Canada,  New  Tork. 
and  much  of  New  England  may  derive  the 
low-cost  hydroelectric  power  wlilch  will  turn 
the  wheels  for  new  Industries  bringing  more 
goods  and  needed  employment  to  the  region. 
At  the  western  end  of  thia  Jointly  defended 
frontier,  another  mighty  river,  the  Columbia, 
awaits  fuller  development  by  both  nations  so 
that  water  and  electric  power  will  be  sup- 
plied cheaply  to  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  they  in  turn  will  be  better  able  to  provide 
Jobs  and  food  for  a  growing  population. 

Carrying  out  these  gigantic  piajis  to  con- 
trol the  rivers  and  other  ieeouicei  for  the 
good  of  man  requires  and  will  require  long 
ycara  of  effort  by  a  host  of  determined  tech- 
nicians, statmnidn.  and  citizens.  Securing 
even  this  tiny  natural  resource  as  a  histori- 
cal heritage  for  posterity  required  years  of 
effort. 

The  area  to  be  included  in  the  St.  Croix/ 
Island  National  Ifonumait  has  l>een  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Senator  llMwaiw  Par  many 
years  he  worked  assiduoualy  for  its  indn- 
aion  in  the  National  Park  System  and  this 
yiser  Ooogrees  pased  the  bill  for  that  ptirpoee 
wtaMi  he  introdtteed  in  the  Senate.  I  ex- 
%mA  to  him  hevty  congratulations  on  his 
It.  Congressman  FBxows  also  is 
gratitude  for  introdtidng  Into  the 
of  Representatives  and  securing  the 
by  that  greet  body  of  a  companion 
bill  to  that  of  Senattw  Bbxwstxb. 


Our  thanks  are  gratefully  given  likewise  to 
such  men  as  Barrett  Parker,  lor  whom  today's 
celebration  is  a  triumphant  climax  to  years 
of  campaigning;  and  Newton  B.  Parker  and 
Charles  E.  Barnard,  who  offered  to  donate 
their  property  to  the  national  monument.  It 
Is  through  'such  unselfish  devotkA  and  gen- 
eroslty  that  many  of  our  national  monuments 
have  been  created. 

In  this,  its  centennial  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  proud  to  accept  the 
St.  Croix  Island  National  Monument  into 
the  National  Park  System.  Per  the  Depart- 
ment, this  acceptance  means  shouldering 
the  responaiblllty  for  developing  and  main- 
taining this  area  In  a  manner  suitable  to  its 
dignified  status  as  a  national  shrine.  It  is 
a  responsibility  which  Includes  making  It 
easy  for  visitors  to  come  here,  making  it  com- 
fortable, educational,  and  enjoyable  for  visi- 
tors to  spend  time  here,  and  always  making 
sure  tliat  we  preserve  the  original  historical 
atmosphere  which  gives  the  shrine  its  value. 

It  Is  with  considerable  humility — as  well 
as  with  erreat  pride — that  the  Department  ac- 
cepts this  responsibility.  We  are  very  con- 
scious of  the  present  inadequacies  of  o\ir 
National  Park  System  and  of  our  inability 
with  present  facilities  to  care  for  properly 
the  millions  of  persons  who  visit  us  annually. 
Last  year  our  national  parks  and  monuments 
entertained  30.000.000  visitors,  almost  twice 
as  many  as  came  in  the  last  year  before  the 
war.  and  almoet  10  times  as  many  as  visited 
in  1931. 

During  the  war  years,  moneys  available  for 
management  of  the  parks  were  curtailed,  as 
thev  had  to  lie  so  that  we  could  devote  our 
full  energies  to  winning  the  war.  Since 
the  war.  however,  we  have  been  unable  to 
catch  ^1  with  the  backlog  of  repair  and 
mainte^pice  work  which  we  had  to  let  slide 
for  lack  of  fiinds.  Likewise,  we  have  been 
unable  to  build  new  eating  places,  cabins  and 
lodges,  roads,  even  sanitary  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  millions  of  visitors  each  year 
who  more  than  strained  the  facilities  de- 
signed for  half  that  number.  Our  funds,  al- 
though doubled,  are  in  1949  <loUars  which 
go  only  half  as  far  as  they  did  in  1940. 

Many  of  you  from  Maine  are  familiar  with 
our  problems  at  nearby  Acadia  National  Park, 
where  almost  500.000  visitors  last  year  far 
outstripped  the  capacities  of  the  road  system, 
the  campgrounds,  and  the  beaches,  and 
where  a  disastrous  fire  last  year  destroyed  al- 
most 9.000  acres  of  foreatland  and  cost  tia 
•500.000  for  fire  fighting  and  rehabilitation. 

These  prcblems  are  multiplied  throughout 
the  park  system.  In  Yosemite  National 
Park  last  year,  because  we  lacked  $1,000  to 
do  repair  work  on  a  fire-fighting  communi- 
cation system,  it  took  almost  an  entire  day 
for  a  courier  on  foot  to  tving  reinforcements 
after  a  fire  was  discovered.  For  lack  ^  of 
$1,000.  we  lost  11.840  acres  of  forests,  and 
$95,000  spent  In  fighting  the  fire  for  28  days. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  getting  peo- 
ple to  scenic  and  historic  areas,  many  of 
which  are  remote  from  the  large  centers  of 
population.  You  will  agree,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  even  more  important  that  those 
Uving  far  distant  from  this  spot  be  able  to 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  St.  Croix  aet- 
Jam  than  it  is  for  you  who  live  in  the  shadow 
/of  its  traditions.  The  smaU  private  plane 
can  make  our  Isolated  parka  accessible  to 
distant  visittxs  with  abort  vacations,  if  there 
are  places  to  land  when  the  fiyers  arrive. 
To  meet  this  problem,  the  Senate,  after  a 
favorable  report  by  the  committee  of  which 
Senator  Baswsm  is  an  influential  mem'oer, 
recently  passed  a  bill  providing  a  sound 
method  for  building  airports  adjacent  to 
the  parks  without  encroaching  on  their 
natural  b«iuty. 

Theee  and  oth^  examples  serve  to  show 
that  the  respaanlMUty  for  caring  for  and 
developing  our  natoral  resources  does  not 
fall  on  the  Federal  Govo^nment  alone.     Aa 


many  persons  worked  together  to  achieve 
the  creation  of  thia  St.  Crcrfx  Island  National 
Monument,  so  many  will  have  to  contlntie 
their  efforts  to  maintain  it.  The  National 
Park  SsnjSem  will,  .is  charged  by  law.  take 
the  leMSfahlp  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
area.  But  it  will  need  the  help  of  all  like- 
minded  citizens. 

In  my  view,  nothing  less  than  a  continua- 
tion of  cooperative  effort — local  people  work- 
ing together  with  their  government — woiild 
be  suitable  to  this  area.  Its  historical  sig- 
nificance comes  from  the  remarkable  co- 
operative detcrmlBaxion  of  thoee  first  set- 
tlers who  bravad  aCBrratlaQ,  exposure,  iaoli^ 
tion.  and  disease. 

I  ana  honored  to  be  able  to  Join  with  our 
French  and  Canadian  friends  in  saluting 
them.  And  I  .am  happy  that  in  accepting 
this  monument  we  are  preserving  for  our 
children  and  their  children  thia  additional 
page  of  American  history  so  that  they  shall 
never  forget  the  strtiggle  and  the 
of  the  many  different  contributors 
Nation's  greatness. 


Dr.  WiU  W.  AlexaMkr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BR00K5  HAYS 

or  ABKAMS.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.    Mr.  Speaker. 

during  the  debate  on  the  housing  bill 
reference  has  been  made  by  some  of  the 
Members  to  the  history  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  will  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
rural  housing  features  of  the  measure. 
In  two  instances  the  name  of  Will  W. 
Alexander  was  identified  with  the  old  Re- 
settlement Administration  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  discredit  him.  the  Implica- 
tion being  that  Dr.  Alexander  favored  a 
wasteful  and  socialized  program  for 
rural  housing.  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  not  knowingly  do  him  an 
injustice  and  I  make  this  statement  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  Record 
my  own  appraisal  of  his  public  service 
and  to  express  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
in  a  most  difficult  situation  to  launch  a 
sound  program  for  aiding  low-income 
farmers. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  Dr.  Alex- 
ander does  not  deserve  the  thrusts  that 
have  entered  the  Housing  bill  debate.  It 
-would  serve  no  purpose  to  pursue  some 
of  the  ideological  implications  in  the 
statements  which  contained  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's name.  He  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  poli- 
tics. His  interests  are  sociological  and 
he  brought  to  his  ta^  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  sincere  devotion  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  has 
made  progress.  He  believed  that  low-in- 
come farmers,  as  well  as  the  more  favored 
group,  should  share  in  the  monumental 
farm  program  and  he  knew  that  special 
exertions  were  needed  to  accomplish  that 
result.  The  hPiWSiead  projects — the 
.  community  ideas — of  resettlement  did 
not  succeed.  Dr.  Alexander  did  not  orig- 
inate those  plans  and  he  was  certainly 
not  to  blame  for  their  exorbitant  costs. 
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ffflitfi  IKOC  ut  iWDOvra. 
Oonstroetkn  of  bomes  wms  feared  to 
WFA  work  reUcf  mnd  that  progmn  wms 
InlierenUy  expMiive.  Some  day  the  full 
hialory  of  ib»  ncovenr  prosram  wUl  be 
written  and  it  will  not  be  uncoroplimen- 
tary  to  WUl  Alexander. 

Often  oferloofced  ts  the  success  of  two 
other  vtaats  of  the  FSA  program  under 
hto  supervision — the  tenant- purchase 
procrmm  authorised  by  the  hMoric  Bank- 
bead-Jones  Act  of  1937  and  the  rural 
filMHHhutkin  kMUi  procram  under  which 
alBOBt  1.000.000  farmers,  renters  and 
owners,  tnciuding  tbousands  of  World 
War  n  veterans  have  been  enabled  to 
carry  on  farm  operations  nght  at  home. 
Tbeae  programs  bear  the  unpress  of  Will 
Alexander's  Ideali&m  and  his  adminis- 
trative skill.  His  name  is  known  to  only 
a  few  of  those  who  benrflted  from  his 
fine  leadership  but  those  of  as  who  were 
privileged  to  b"  associate  with  him  in  a 
great  movement  know  him  to  be  a  real 
American,  sound  to  the  core,  axMl  a  useful 
public  servant. 


to  AM  DO  other 


Text  of  Utter  From  G«v.  Alfred  E.  Dris- 
coll,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Metachca,  N.  J., 
Ckayter  oi  Uaitca  World  FcdcralisU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   MVW   JIXSST 

IN  THZ  HOUSX  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVB 

W^^uadaw.  Juiv  S.  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarts.  I 
Include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«b 
the  following  letter  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Alfred  E.  Driscoll.  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  to  the  preslden*  of  the  Me- 
tuchen  «N.  J.)  Chapter  of  United  World 
Federalists: 


nXT.Or   LSTTXB    r*01l    OOV.    kLTtMB  M. 

or  mew  jnsrr.  to  mtttcrxm  <ii.  /.)  our- 


MlM  JULU  T.  BOCOT. 

Pr9»td»ut.  Mttnehen  Chmpter.  United 
Worm  W4«rmli*tM. 

Metttchen.  N  J 
D8*a  MM*  •osarr:  I  bav*  Juit  r«c«lTc<l  your 
totter  of  May  77.  rcquestuig  «  ctaUnMat  fnm 
me  on  Um  ■jowment  toward  world  fadcrm- 
tion  whteh  the  t7nlt«d  World  PedcrmllsU  arc 
•o  ably  uptwenting. 

Tbcr*  Sa.  I  tXitna.  no  more  dgnlflcant  cauM 
before  the  world  today.  Wo  matter  which 
way  we  turn  In  our  reaearrh  for  prrmanent 
world  peace,  we  muat  tneTttably  eooie  back 
to  Uke  proyoattion  that  without  world  gov- 
be  no  world  peace.  In 
the  form  UUa  goieemient  bbowld 
I  naturally  tura  to  that  form  witlefa 
proved  moet  uecful 
la  bfftagiat  «vene  groopa  Into  poltticai  unity 
wtthoot  a  loae  at  \hmtt  pottttcal  Menttty. 
la  ibe  great  achleeeaMwt  nf  inaarlf  a 
tt  to  the  past  praa^M  of 
OBlted  Matlaw  N^p- 
it  wtthin  wblcii  tMi 
aay  wall  aaafc  mir  liuiaaaiii^  ea- 
aad  altbougb  U  OMy  develop  alofwly. 
aa  all  great  Inctltutloaal  traiustiona  do.  and 
aaaume  modlflcaUooa  pactUlar  to  tu  world- 


•ppUcatlon.  tlMre 
to  penaaaen 
May  I  estawtf  my  beat  wtotaea  for  a 
ful  mreti^.  and  my  profouBd  reapacta 
thoee  who  are  ao  ably  carrytng  the 
of  tbto  great  cauae. 

ataccrely  yours. 

ALraaa  g.  PTamu,. 

Co<*rnor 


to 


Address  by  Former  Senator  Mead,  of  New 
York,  at  Oswefo  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lef  e,  OswcgOf  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THl  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  (legislative  dajf  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting address  delivered  by  our  for- 
mer colleague.  Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  of 
New  York. 

This  speech  was  delivered  at  the  Os- 
wego State  Teachers'  College.  Oswego. 
N.  Y..  alumni  day  program.  June  11. 
1949.  Among  other  matters.  It  contains 
a  timely  discussion  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  as  well  as  our  ob- 
ligations in  the  present  world  struggle 
against  communism. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  addres* 
was  ontered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my 
unXamlUartty  with  aobjecta  Inherent  In  the 
ataagapiaere  of  the  campua  prompta  me  tu 
follow  an  old  adage,  which  eatla  tor  the 
cobbler  to  atlcfc  to  his  last,  therefore.  1  have 
rhnaan  to  apeak  to  yoit  today  oo  a  subject 
that  to  poliUcal  ttwogh  biparttoan.  and  one 
that  readily  mmwanii  the  tntereat  and 
aapport  of  etery  i— li  an  ciuaen. 

Our  political  probtoma  of  today  are  more 
stupendous,  more  crttleal.  and  more  com- 
pies  than  ever  affected  the  minds  and  bearta 
of  tba  itateemen  of  any  ganaraaioo.  Never 
atnca  tba  dawn  of  civuiaatloa  haa  auui  baaa 
with  problems  at  such  far -reach- 
■agnltude — atomic  control.  Manlan 
Itlon.  world  govcrnnaent.  to  mention 
a  few  of  them.  Of  thoae  mentioned  Man- 
ton  domtnaikm  to  the  most  obattnate  and 
holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  other 
two. 

In  the  sohiUoaa  at  theaa  proMesaa  the 
teacher,  the  educator,  muat  help  to  lay  tbe 
fcundatteBB  upon  wbicb  tke  alatiitaii  aaay 
build  tba  auperstructtve  of  tba  new  world 
order  of  the  future. 

la  ibair  basto  for  acblewaaaeat  of  the 
goato  sat  by  tba  advocates  of  Mtoratan  philos- 
ophy, we  wttneee  thel?  atratagy  which  In- 
cludes the  pillage  of  LWigparad  stataa.  tbe 
blasfeoM  of  freedom  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tate, tbe  obetlnate  refusal  to  reach  agree- 
BMnt  on  any  piopoeed  treaty  of  peace,  tbe 
toolaitoa  «g  »arlln  fr«a  weaUrn  Oermany. 

94  aakatagl  of  the  M.vshaU  plan 

IB  tha  atokad  rnterprtoa  to  enslave  the 
populations  of  two  continents  we  have  wlt- 
nesaed  rtoUag  tai  Italy  and  Prance,  guerrllia 
warfare  In  Oreere.  rebellion  In  China,  and 
the  biack-Ottt  of  democratic  government  In 


C^Mboslovakla.    Poland,     and     nel^borlng 
statea. 

Tti*  remaining  free  natlooa  of  the  world, 
driven  by  this  communistic  onslaught  ai^ 
spurred  on  by  the  laws  cf  seif-preservation, 
have,  in  defense  of  their  right  to  surrlve. 
approved  a  program  which  they  beileve  anil 
lead  to  ultimate  peace,  peace  with  the  free- 
doma  proclaimed  by  the  Atlantic  charter  and 
now  approved  by  the  fundamental  law  cf  the 
United  Nations. 

To  reach  this  goal  snd  to  remove  ob- 
stacles aei  up  by  the  Politburo,  the  Marshall 
plan  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  Its  lend-lea.w 
military  supplement  have  been  advanced  by 
our  Congress  and  approved  or  favorably 
recommended  by  the  representatives  of  the 
parttcipatuig  nations.  From  all  lnd^ftloas 
the  program  In  its  entirety  will  be  approved 
very  quickly 

Although  our  generation  Is  faced  with 
dangers,  devastating  beyond  description, 
and  by  problems  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
dwarf  thoae  of  earlier  generations,  we  can 
find  encruragement  in  the  slow,  tedious 
progress  thus  far  accompttobed  through  the 
BMdium  of  the  United  Hattons. 

The  resurgence  of  democracy  In  Italy  and 
In  Prance  after  an  all-out  attack,  reaching 
violent  proportions  by  fanatical  Eled  forces, 
givea  hope  and  faith  to  free  men  the  world 
over. 

Tba  ff1lfvnt»*g  oppoaitlon  to  Conununlst 
aggrsaatOB  in  Onaca  and  Turkey,  attributed 
to  the  Truman  Doctrine,  stopped  the  progreaa 
cf  the  iron  curtain  in  ita  drive  toward  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  United  Nations'  organisation,  sabo- 
taged at  every  turn  by  those  that  follow 
Moecow's  line,  baa  nevealhelass  kept  alo<t 
man's  high  hope  for  peace  In  our  time. 

The  United  Nations  has  brought  pesce  to 
the  Holy  Land.  It  forced  the  Netherlanda 
to  cease  firing  ip  far  off  Indonesia.  It  pre- 
pared the  plan  fnr  settlement  of  the  Kashmir 
problem  between  Paktotan  and  India. 

Its  maiflattnna  have  aoftanad  ntaaMrova 
emhryanle  contrqvaralee.  It  laanaliis  todiv 
our  one  best  hope  for  world  order. 

The  United  Nations  will  grow  In  strength. 
and  in  authority,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
ecooomlc  and  political  stabUlty  of  Its  loyal 
memlier  nations. 

This  leads,  logically,  to  our  grave  concern 
with  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Mar- 
shall plan  countries  repreaeut  a  population 
of  a75.000.000  pei^ple.  Next  to  cur  own 
people,  they  are  the  moat  advanced,  the  high- 
est skilled  and  tbe  most  productive  people 
on  earth.  BaCora  tba  war  they  accounted 
for  mora  than  M  parcant  of  otir  foreign 
trade.  They  produced  00  percent  of  the 
worlds  shipping.  Unleaa  they  are  prosperous, 
we  cannot  hope  to  be. 

Since  the  ccesatlon  of  hoatlUties.  and  oacBa 
aapadaUy  slaca  tbe  caning  of  the  Maraball 
plan,  tba  progreas  of  weatem  Buropcan  n^ 
tions  toward  econooalc  recovery  haa  bean 
ootoworthy— and  all  tbto.  while  Soviet  Rus- 
sia baa  stripped  atoops  and  factories,  re- 
I  of  transportation,  and 
wttta  aabotsglng  strtkea  and 
slow-downa.  Today,  these  free  natlona  are 
beyond  tbe  poaalbility  of  dlacouragenacnt: 
they  are  well  on  the  road  to  economic  health. 
It  has  proven  according  to  Mr.  Hoffman  tba 
dtractor  of  ttaa  WCA,  to  be  one  of  our  very 
beat  Invastaaanta.  It  leads  to  cconoaiic 
stability — tba  flrat  step  en  tba  long  road  to 
world  order. 

Tbe  lataraatloDal  control  at  atomic  energy, 
ao  ganatottoly  propoasd  by  cor  oam  Oovem- 
ment  and  ao  wllllnfrly  aceaptad  by  tbe  free 
natloas  of  tba  world,  will  have  to  wsit  untU 
a  cbartge  of  hearts  occurs  to  tbe  Politburo, 
and  that  may  very  well  take  place  when  tbe 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community  develop  in 
streoftb  and  unity  to  command  tbe  respect 


\ 
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and  co-operation  of  the  powers  within  the 
Btiaslan  orbit. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  and  Its  lend-lease  sup- 
plement brings  the  signatory  nations  to- 
gether within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  great  and  TX}werful  force  for 
peace.  It  will  serve,  and  serve  well,  as  a 
warning  to  any  future  aggressor  who  might 
attempt  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
military  operations. 

This  collective  program,  which  beams  to- 
ward world  government,  vrtll  bring  to  an 
end  the  terrifying  armament  race.  In  which 
the  nations  are  presently  engaged.  This  pro- 
gram is  America's  "operation  peace  with 
honor." 

The  educator,  the  teacher,  and  especially 
tboae  In  nations  where  education,  like  the 
press  and  the  people,  are  free,  has  a  grave 
responsibility.  Education,  which  thrives  on 
progress,  becomes  a  mockery  when  retrogres- 
sion and  censorship  are  the  tools  of  the 
totalitarian  bureaucrats. 

In  Soviet  Russia  education  is  subject  to  the 
whims  of  a  Politburo  which  Insists  upon  re- 
writing history  to  mislead  the  student  and  to 
vindicate  its  evil  machinations. 

In  America  education  must  mobilize  its 
collective  strength  to  protect  otir  way  of  life, 
to  preserve  our  freedoms,  and  to  further  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  our  democratic 
Government. 

With  cold  war  In  the  near  West  and  a  hot 
war  in  the  Par  Bast,  with  our  Ideals  and  our 
traditions  at  stake,  we  must  close  ranks 
around  our  leadership  until  victory  crowns 
our  efforts.  This  is  no  time  for  disunity  to 
assert  Its  weakening  Influence. 

While  the  great  and  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Nation's  educators  are  numbered 
among  the  most  loyal,  the  most  patriotic, 
and  most  devoted  of  our  citizenship,  there 
au-e  some  who.  unfortunately  and  regrettably, 
have  become  the  advocates  of  communism 
and  the  enemies  of  our  own  democratic 
system. 

While  the  ri^t  of  free  speech,  the  right  of 
opposition,  while  every  right  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  including  the  right  cf  debate, 
appeal,  and  amendment,  must  be  zealously 
guarded,  and  must  remain  the  right  of  every 
citizen,  nevertheless,  the  right  to  sabotage 
our  Institutions  by  methods  that  do  violence 
to  procedures  laid  down  by  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  tolerated  and  should  never  be 
advocated  by  one  who  calls  himself  an  educa- 
tor. Here  in  America  we  can  effect  changes 
in  the  organic  laws  of  the  land,  but  we  must 
follow  the  methods  prescribed  to  bring  about 
such  changes. 

The  right  of  our  choice  of  economic  or 
political  Institutions,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
opposed  to  the  dictates  of  natural  law,  will 
alwairs  remain  within  the  realm  of  debate. 

Our  American  system  grew  out  of  a  revolu- 
tionary experience,  but  that  revolution  up- 
held the  sancUty  of  the  human  personality 
and  the  laws  of  God.  It  placed  reasonable 
limitations  upon  the  tenets  of  Government 
and  of  tbe  States. 

Unlike  atheistic  communism,  the  Ameri- 
can system  did  not  introduce  the  totali- 
tarianism of  tbe  state,  the  disorganising  idea 
of  the  class  ttn^gle,  nor  tba  destructive 
Intolerance  of  a  program  of  hate. 

The  difference  between  communism  and 
our  American  system  is  one  of  kind,  not  one 
of  degree.  The  future  of  our  system,  subject 
to  such  modification  or  adjustment  as  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  factors  warrant, 
ahould  be  assured  by  our  pride,  by  our  devo- 
tion, by  cur  loyalty  to  It  In  both  thought  and 
deed. 

It  should  never  be  abrogated  by  a  positive 
act  in  favor  of  atheistic  communism,  for  com- 
munism can  only  exist  in  derogation  to  otir 
American  system. 
There  to  no  middle  ground. 


There  Is  no  possibility  of  one  system  evolv- 
ing into  the  other,  or  vice  versa. 

There  is  no  question  of  appeasement. 

There  is  no  third  possibility;  It's  the  AmCTl- 
can  system  or  it's  communism. 

There  la  an  inherent  conflict  of  ideology, 
of  political  temperament,  of  spiritual  out- 
look, and  of  historic  approval,  and  ctf  the 
procedures  of  Implementation. 

A  real  American  will  foster  and  advance 
the  living  ideals  of  the  political  philosophy 
contained  in  the  declarations  of  1T76  and 
1787. 

A  Commimlst  will  sabotage  them. 

Freedom  of  education  must  always  be 
defended,  but  freedom  to  destroy  ediicattan 
and  freedom  to  commit  political  hara-kiri 
cannot  be  tolerated.  The  educational  organ- 
izations of  these  United  States,  like  our  great 
labor  organizations,  must  purge  their  ranks 
of  those  who  advocate  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  American  system. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  Nation, 
therefore,  and  especially  in  this  world  crisis, 
must  make  clear  the  undeniable  values  of 
the  American  system.  They  must  warn  the 
student  of  the  dangers  of  atheistic  com- 
munism. 

American  tradition  and  American  Ideals, 
neglected  at  times,  must  now  become  a  more 
Important  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  real  values  of  democracy  in  this  world 
conflict  with  totalitarianism  cannot  l>e  over- 
emphasized . 

While  tbe  teaching  of  our  American  heri- 
tage might  very  well  include  controversial 
and  partisan  issues,  there  is  little  possibility 
of  criticism  of  the  educator  at  a  time  like 
this  when  the  Nation  unites  on  a  foreign- 
policy  program,  a  program  that  haa  for  its 
piirpose  the  protection  of  oxir  democratic 
way  of  life  and  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world. 


Record  of  the  Present  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  HAUTE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Six  Months 
of  Congress,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  6,  1949.  I  should  like  to 
read  one  sentence  of  the  editoriaJ  into 
the  Record.  Commenting  on  the  record 
and  legislative  achievements  of  this  Con- 
gress, as  compared  with  its  predecessor, 
the  editorial  states: 

That  Eightieth,  In  fact,  now  looks  Uke 
something  of  a  champion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SIX  Moirras  or  coNdxaa 

Congress  has  now  been  in  session  for  6 
months,  and  its  statisticians  have  come  up 
with  some  figures  regarding  its  performance 
to  date.  Senate  and  House  Members  have 
Introduced  a  total  of  8,605  bills.  Of  these, 
1.589,  or  more  than  1  otrt  of  fl,  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  various  committees.  The  House 
baa  paaaed  821  bills  and  resolutions,  the  Sen- 
ate BB.  About  one-fifth  of  theae,  291,  have 
reached  the  stage  of  law. 

The  record  Is  a  lively  one,  so  far  as  nun^ 
bers  go.  It  is  less  Impressive  when  the  num- 
bers are  sifted  In  a  search  for  major  measures. 


In  fact,  6  months  of  wcrk  on  the  part  of  Con> 
gress  have  produced  just  two  new  laws  of  out- 
standing public  importance,  and  one  of  these 
has  still  to  be  agreed  upon  finally  In  confn- 
ence.  These  two  are  the  bUl  giving  the  Pres- 
ident broad  powers  to  reorganize  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  of  the  Government  and  the 
new  housing  bill,  which  has  not  yet  reached 
the  White  House.  For  the  rest,  there  Is  little 
In  the  half-year  record  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  that  cfin  be  classed  aa  Importiint 
public  business,  except  for  the  extension  of 
various  measures — rent  control,  export  con- 
trol. European  recovery  aid.  and  so  forth — 
originally  enacted  by  Its  predecessor,  the 
much-maligned  Eightieth. 

That  Eightieth,  in  fact,  now  looks  like 
something  of  a  champion.  By  this  time  in 
1947,  and  at  the  end  of  Its  own  first  8  months 
of  work.  It  had  adopted  the  Greck-Turkiah 
aid  program;  ratified  peace  treaties  with  Italy 
and  the  Axis  satellites:  approved  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  limiting  the  Presidency  to 
two  terms:  created  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  reorganization  of  the  Government; 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  portal- 
to-portal  pay  law;  and  enacted  a  new  tax 
law.  Yes,  this  was  a  Republican  Congreaa, 
facing  the  difficulty  of  cooperating  s^ccess- 
fvilly  with  a  Democratic  President. 

Its  successor,  though  Democratic,  has  ap- 
parently fotind  that  thbs  same  difficulty  still 
prevails.  One  reason  is  that  the  President 
and  a  large  section  of  his  own  party  do  not 
agree  on  the  interpretatton.  the  timlBg.  and 
the  emphasis  of  the  Democratic  platform. 


Wkat's  Gm4  AbMt  tke  Na^MMil  DcU? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "What's  Good  About  the  National 
Debt?"  written  by  a  distinguished  editor 
of  my  State,  Robert  K.  Pepper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  uarmaa  or  Dxncrr  KHANcmc — what's  cooo 

ABOUT    THX     WATIONAI.    KBTT 

(By  Robert  K.  Pepper) 

When  the  announcement  was  made  re- 
cently that  the  United  8ti.te8  Government 
was  operating  within  the  budget  and  a  mod- 
est surplus  would  be  available  for  retirement 
of  the  public  debt,  cheers  rang  out  through- 
out the  land. 

But  now.  when  the  Treastu^  dolefully  dis- 
closes that  the  Government  will  he  back  in 
the  red  again  this  year,  sad  faces  are  every- 
where, especially  In  Congress,  and  the  clamor 
Is  rising  to  cut,  trim,  and  hack  In  the 
interests  of  economy.  There  is  also  talk  of 
boosting  taxes  to  cover  the  prospective 
deficit. 

Although  this  goes  contrary  to  the  ac- 
cepted notions  of  99  percent  of  the  American 
people.  It  can  be  stated  that  the  economic 
benefits  In  increasing  the  national  debt  far 
outweigh  its  disadvantages,  and  the  dangers 
seen  in  its  Increase  are  mythical. 

Let  us  consider  this:  In  1938  the  debt 
stood  at  aroimd  »50. 000. 000,000,  today  it  Is 
taso.OOO.OOO.OOO.  The  debt  has  Incraaaad 
five  times  and  yet  the  country  la  rolling  i 
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Vtth  t«cofd  emplirmtnt,  record  national 
taeoBM.  acd  r«cord  pMecttm*  productlcn. 
4Btf  tnctcftd  of  the  wild  tntt»Uof>  many  «(• 
tffUMTf^!-*-  fiiif  MT  vnn  tte  taHoonlwg  ot 
lib*  iMrtV*!!  4»bt.  wttta  tts  rMOlttBg  flharp 
l&crvaM  In  tb«  Naaoa^  llqfMtf  monetary 
«ealt:i.  we  are  new  mapiitiic  plans,  not 
ac^nst  Inflation.  Oat  a  t-uatn«M  rectarton. 

Tha  wkltty  accapted  tbeory  that  tf  a  Ha* 
Hon  doablas  tta  moaay  supply,  prices  will 
dcubl*  alao.  doca  not  uataipood  wttn  tba 
(acta.  It  ia  Unpoaalbtc.  tn  pMaaOma  at  least, 
to  Ml  ■Will  I  any  atatlAlcal  ratio  between 
tM  taeriaw  tn  monay  tqppty  and  prices,  if 
W  carafuITy  rertrv  the  economic  history  of 
Horn  past  ao  years. 

bara  are  soma  nocatlons  takei.  from 
Oovaraaiant  rcporta:  In  19SB  the  con- 
prtea  tndas.  eompUad  by  the  Oe- 
ent  of  labor,  stood  at  1223.  In  1039. 
aftar  a  decade  at  Ooeamment  deficit  financ- 
ing, tba  prtea  tndea  bad  drtr-ped  in  99.4 

Or  again:  In  1999  the  Natjon's  monetary 
v:alth  (tnciudtng  iemand  depoatta.  ttaa 
d^pcslta.  axKt  currency  oatatds  banks) 
••tjmo.OOO  000.  This  year  the  flgrtra 
at  araond  •  1 70.000  .COO  .000.  almost 
Chrea  tlmsa  tba  1939  mark.  And  yet  prlcea. 
aa  meaaorsd  by  th«  consumer  Index,  have 
lacTsaaed  only  from  99.4  to  172.2  a  gain  of 
abghtty  man  than  two-thlrtta     And  mtjch 

attrlboted   to  the 
eaiMad    by    the 
to  Ubor. 

And  vblla  tba  dsM  baa  Ineraassd  five  times 
and  mrnstary  wealth  threa  tlmss  tn  the  past 
daeade.  one  can  stlU  boy  tba  same  soft  drtnk 
for  a  nickel. 

bf  dtrsctly  operating 
ttas  aotoma 
«f  aonay  aaallabla  la  ia  saoaedlngly  slight 
ooa.  PMaaa  ata  fnndainantsHy  dstarmlnad 
by  tha  costs  of  productkn  and  dlstrlbutloa 
and  ara  now  being  shaded  downward  by  In- 

Scarclty  la  the  most 

tn  any  maatlonary  price 

tba  era  at  scarcity  has  defl- 

■o  eaa  mam  baa  tbe  sUghtast 

BoakM  at  bIddlBg  up  tba  pries  ot  dgarattca. 

ar  alsaka.  or  even  new  ca.a. 

Vte  tbesa  who  insiat  tbat  tbe  volume  of 

la   ^  eontvolUag   factor   tn 

■k  let  them  fligura  oat  this  problem: 

bow  Is  tba  seUlBg  prtea  of  a  package 

of  etgarsitaa,  a  gallae  af  gaaollne.  or  any 

te  a  comparattvsly  waatthy  dty  like  Miami 
or  Hartford  than  tn  nalgltlas  iiiji,  towns?  If 
tba  bew  York  Timea  laesaaass  tu  subacrlp- 
ttoB  frlea.  lan't  It  bacaiMe  of  tha  In^eascd 
cost  of  labor  and  suppUsa  rather  thxa  any 
aatioaal  ssotMtary  factor?    Do  grocery  stcraa 

the  prlea  of  port  chops  and  oanood  com? 

If  It  caBBot  ba  tsfMlsbiiii  XtLt  Lncreas- 
iBg  tha  nattoiial  datak  bM  any  tindsalrable 
aOact  OD  prless.  what  else  can  ba  said  agalcst 
It?  A  raply.  o<  course,  la  that  U  It  continues 
to  altab  tk  will  soasa  day  §0t  so  largs  that 
tba  OiiiMiiaiwl  wiU  ba  taasd  to  pay  the 
mounting  Interest,  much  lass  start  retiring 
M. 
It  may  ba  recaliad  that  naarly  a  bUllon  of 
ta  paoMa  aa^lbo  MM 
raaaluaUoM  vaa  tfaiipad  bno 
T^««*unr  Pm4 amt  wad  to  par  OiiHaiiiit 
t  aC  Iba  vUgbtaat  eoniftiaatieca 
from  aa  Inftattooary  staodpolat. 
let  us  ■awiioi  tbat  the 


rtgbt  to  iKvs 
paya  oC  tba  entire  •a0O.OCO.ooe.- 


•etba( 
.la 
la  tba  00nlB#Haey,  and  our 
War  «bao  tba  ivaa  o(  tha  IS 

worth  a  eooUaental  "     But 
are    totally    dlflarent    Irum 


precent-day  America.  In  these  times  and 
places  there  were  extreme  scarcities  of  goods, 
no  strong  central  goTemment,  and  no  legla- 
latlTe  eoDtrata  over  the  Issuance  of  money 
such  as  w  bava  now. 

But  thlB  la  what  would  happan  here:  The 
Gdvarmnrat  would  dspoalt  this  newly  issued 
currency  tn  tts  checking  sccount.  to  flow 
Into  the  Nation's  banking  system  as  needed, 
and  proceed  to  call  in  the  Government  bonds 
which  represent  tba  $360.000.000. COO  debt. 
Checks  would  be  iHOsd  In  ratum  for  tbe 
bonds,  which  like  all  Treasury  paper  could 
ht  cashed  or  deposited  at  local  banks 
throughout  the  country. 

With  the  transactions  completed,  not  one 
American  would  be  1  cent  richer  than  he  la 
now.  for  Treasxiry  bonds  are  as  valuable  as 
cash.  Tte  Idle  and  spendthrlfty.  who  pre- 
sumably would  throw  money  away  In  bidding 
up  prices  and  going  on  wild  buying  sprees, 
would  not  get  any  baeaose  they  do  w*  bold 
any  Government  tmnda  In  the  first  plaea. 

In  the  Treasury's  report  on  the  estimated 
ownership  of  Federal  sscurttles  at  the  end 
of  1948.  the  breakdown  Is  as  foUows: 
Held  by  United  States  Oovarnaient  agen- 
cies and  trust  funds.  t37 .000 .000 .000;  com- 
mercial banks.  982.000  000  000;  Mdaral  Re- 
serve banks.  t23 .000 .000 .000  private  corpora- 
tions and  associations.  883  000.000.000;  In- 
dividuals Inclxidlng  partnerships  and  per- 
sonal tratt  acrcunts.  987.000.000.000. 

As  to  the  137  000.000.000  held  by  Oovem- 
ment  trust  funds  and  agencies,  this  can  tie 
written  off  Immediately  as  to  any  Infla- 
tionary effect  through  immediate  spending. 
These  Include  the  invested  money  In  the 
vast  social  security  fund  and  similar  ac- 
counts, with  regular  and  orderly  distribu- 
tion governed  l>y  inflexible  regulations. 

The  modeet  ftmds  held  by  9t»te  and  Iccal 
governments  are  of  aomewtiat  similar  char- 
acter, and  having  tha  cash  Instead  of  Fed- 
eral securities  would  not  impel  the  spend- 
ing tor  public  works,  fire  stations,  unem- 
plcyment  compensation  or  whatever  else  tbe 
funds  vrere  set  up  for.  More  than  a  third 
of  tha  Govamment  sacurttlsa  ara  held  by 
l>anks.  While  payment  would  greatly  In- 
crease their  llqtild  assets,  it  would  not  nec- 
escarUy  naan  a  great  expansion  In  t>ank 
loans.  Regardless  of  how  much  money 
iMUiks  hold  they  do  not  make  unsound  or 
lll^e  loans,  and  they  already  have 
tfapoatts  than  can  be  profltabiy  in- 
vested. By  their  natxire  banks  do  not  go 
tn  for  speculation,  or  fcr  bidding  up  prices 


the  9fS.oeO.000  000  held  by  oor- 
and  aawciations.  Including  the 
vast  U'e  Insurance  company  holdings  would 
not  be  flung  to  the  winds.  Tbe  reserves  of 
corporations  are  earmarked  for  definite  pur- 
SYich  as  research,  pension  fttnda.  aad 
Life  insuranca  aaamMMlM 
ahwnaf  sole.y  fcr  investment 
aad  not  9or  bidding  up  prices  on 
any  commcditlea. 

This  leaves  a  total  of  887.000.OCO.000  re- 
portedly owned  t>y  Indlvlduaia.  partnertlups 
and  personal  trust  funds  to  be  dealt  with 
from  tba  Inlatkmary  standpoint.  But  it 
dMxiM  ba  pointed  out  that  Individuals  now 
holding  Government  tx^nds  wanting  money 
can  get  a  loan  at  any  bank  for  approxl- 
■ately  the  face  value,  or  tha  sscurltles 
could  be  Sbld  In  the  open  market  at  prioes 
lUy  above  par.  If  they  had  the  cash 
at  tha  equally  valuable  bonds,  it 
lly  BMon  they  would  ayand 
It. 
tt  tba  Ooasmment  ebosa  to  tocraaaa  the 
MM  by  tlOilOMiMOO.  or  gao.- 
or  even  tOOuOitJiejeo  now  or  In 
the  next  few  years,  there  would  be  Inune- 
buycrs  for  whatever  sscuntlss  were 
Tba  proAu  ot  baoka  and  Insurance 
depend  on  ^"^«i^  Intarsat- 
beerinf  securities,  and  there  la  conaiderable 
idle  iDaaataaant  money  now  in  tha  country 


sast  Im  ^lst  such  outlets.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  in  the  major  war  financing 
jMtn^«  were  Tutlfff  a  quota  and  limited  to 
the  amount  they  could  buy  on  many  issues. 
Banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  trust  lunda 
would.  In  fact,  be  exceedingly  unhappy  if  the 
Government  should  call  in  its  twnds  and 
force  them  to  accept  In  return  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  cash. 

It  Is  again  emphasized  that  this  article 
daea  not  rcconuiMnd  the  immediate  atwU- 
tlon  of  the  national  debt,  but  seeks  to  point 
cut  that  all  or  part  of  it  could  ba  retired  at 
any  time  at  the  will  of  Congrcas  without 
harrowing  conaaquences. 

If  It  would  be  so  easy  to  clear  up  the  na- 
tional debt,  some  will  ask.  why  doesn't  the 
GovemflMnt  go  a  step  further,  abolish  all 
taasa  and  Issue  new  money  for  current  ex- 
penses? 

To  draw  the  dividing  line,  any  increase 
In  the  national  debt,  or  tbe  Nation's  mone- 
tary wealth,  should  be  confined  to  a  saoall 
fraction  ot  the  total  outstanding  each  year. 
During  the  wartime  peak,  the  increase  In 
tha  Ration's  monetary  wealth  was  about  ao 
percent  annuaUy.  It  stood  at  890.000.000.000 
at  the  end  of  1942.  8123.000.000.000  In  1943, 
8151.000.000.000  in  1944.  and  8175.000.000.000 
in  1946.  This,  conceivably,  was  too  rapid  an 
increase  to  be  assimilated  smoothly.  Tbe 
limit  should  possibly  b«  10  percent  or  less. 

As  to  the  Government  debt,  the  figures 
are  ss  foUows:  1942.  8112.000.000.000;  1943, 
8170.000.000.000.  1944.  8232.000.000.000.  and 
1945.  8278.0OO.0O0.COO  The  need  (or  no  such 
increase,  which  averaged  around  850.000.000.- 
008  a  year,  can  be  envisioned  in  peace- 
time. In  fact  the  current  total  Govern- 
ment budget  is  considerably  leas  than  the 
average  rise  during  wartime. 

If  America  weathered  this  amazing  climb 
In  the  national  debt  without  any  serious 
dllftcultles.  nothing  aTiarmlng  Is  in  sight  If 
an  orderly  and  continuous  increase  marks 
the  peacetime  years  ahead. 

The  danger  line  In  increasing  the  mone- 
tary supply  would  come  If  the  volume  rose 
to  a  point  where  Americans  decided  that 
they  aid  not  have  to  work  for  a  llvirg  and 
production  would  decline.  Here  the  scarcity 
factor  would  enter,  and  prices  climb  as  citi- 
zens contested  for  a  diminishing  supply  ot 
goods.  But  we  should  consider  the  vastness 
of  America,  and  the  fact  that  billion  dollars 
spread  among  150.000.000  cltLsens  amounts  to 
leas  than  87  each,  and  810.000.000.000  less 
than  870.  This  Is  an  inflnlteslmal  amount, 
and  with  tbe  opportunities  tbat  this  Nation 
affords  In  travel,  education,  automolxlles.  and 
honiss.  few  Americans  would  quit  work  and 
attempt  to  retire  on  87.  or  870.  or  even  8700 
more  a  ]rear. 

The  "danger"  Is  that  we  will  be  saddled 
with  Increasingly  higher  taxes  tn  aa  iflort 
to  meet  this  im^lnatory  crisis.  R^ib  taxea 
on  Income  and  profits,  which  are  still  near 
the  point  of  confiscation,  do  little  to  en- 
courage ingenuity  and  enterprise.  The  be- 
lief that  It  Is  somehow  WTong  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  oiaks  a  million  dollars  and  keep  a 
good  sbars  of  it  ( the  Government  now  takes 
about  iM0.C00  of  it  1  Is  contrary  to  the 
surglnc  spblt  th.it  made  this  great  Nation. 
Ford  used  bla  wealth  to  give  America  a  better 
and  chaapar  automobile:  Carnegie's  profits 
want  Into  libraries,  and  the  Roekafkllsr  mil- 
lions were  wisely  converted  into  CbarlUes 
aad  sctantlfle  rssaarcb.  And  suppon  Bdl- 
son^  royalties  whlefa  ba  used  for  new  Inven- 
tions snd  experiments,  had  been  swallowed 
op  by  a  Federal  Income  tax?  Likewise  it 
cannot  tie  said  that  taxes  on  comaudities  are 
entirely  desirable,  for  levies  on  sales,  ciga- 
rettes, and  gasoline  result  In  an  automatic 
InsrsMi  la  prleas. 

lb  sum  up:  Tba  national  debt  Is  beosA- 
clal  in  that  Government  bunds  provide  In- 
vsstassDt  opportuolUss^  proAu.  and  flnacclal 
stability  for  tmnks.  insurance  companies. 
trust  funds,  and  individuals.    As  the  national 
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deb'.  lncr««Ms,  more  zxtoney  Bams  Into  tbe 
Mfcsms  at  Industry  than  U  wltbdravn.  And 
•  Natlcc.  wtth  *  steadily  increasing  popula- 
tion and  hopes  for  rising  production.  n«ed£ 
the  constant  lollow  at  new  money.  If  the 
debt  is  retired  through  taxation,  it  rnean^ 
that  more  money  is  withdrawn  Iroiu  circu- 
lation than  is  replaced  by  the  Government 

Our  ofionetary  system  .ought  always  be  a 
fAcUitatton.  ne\'er  a  bottleneck,  tu  progress 
and  prosperity. 

All  this  soes  counter  to  eretything  we  have 
been  taught.  But  economics  is  a  new  science, 
and  the  repetition  of  old  theories  does  not 
necessarily  make  them  true,  especially  when 
fhaj  conflict  with  the  factual  record  of  what 
baa  actually  happened 

If  we  regard  America,  as  we  rightly  should, 
as  s  trlliion  dollar  Nation,  in  goods  and  re- 
sources, m  mines,  farms,  factories,  real  estate, 
and  opportunities,  a  gradual  and  orderly 
increase  in  the  national  debt  should  be  no 
cause  for  concern. 

And  why  should  a  Nation  which  blithely 
tossed  hundreds  of  billions  into  warfare  sud- 
denly decide  that  we  "can't  afford"  schools 
and  highways  and  all  the  other  sUunng  pos- 
sibilities which  this  twentieth  century 
oJers? 


Lifcrafy  Denonstratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RK3 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF   AIJtS.VUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  HELL  Mr.  President,  I  a5k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  editorial  entitled  Library 
Demonstration."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  July  5.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wi>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a3  follows: 

LTSEAaT    DEMON'STSATION 

For  millions  of  Americans,  the  library  card 
has  always  been  a  passpcrt  to  a  whole  world 
of  pleasure  and  information  through  read- 
lag  The  public  library  has  served  count- 
less other  patrons  In  a  highly  practical  way. 
Many  a  young  couple  starting  a  home  cr  a 
family  has  found  guidance  from  library 
bsX)ks  on  Interior  decorating  or  baby  care. 
City  dweUers  who  have  availed  themselves  ot 
the  Joys  of  browsing  and  borrowing  since  they 
first  marched  home  with  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales  firmly  in  hand  are  inclined  to  take 
library  service  tor  granted,  and  to  assume 
that  It  is  part  of  every  citizen's  life.  The  sad 
truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  35.000.- 
000  Americans,  mostly  in  rural  areas,  have 
no  librATV  service  at  all.  and  another  33.- 
000  GOO  hMve  inadequate  facilities. 

The  library  ctemonstration  bill,  cinrently 
stalled  In  a  House  ccmmittee.  is  Intended  to 
remedy  this  situation,  to  provide  the  advan- 
ti^es  of  self -education  through  reading  to 
these  people.  Under  terms  of  this  measure, 
whioa  IS  before  CoagfsB  for  the  third  time, 
all  States,  Terrlcorlee.  and  the  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia would  recel\-e  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
jernmcn:  an  annual  grant  of  $40,000  over  a 
^period  of  5  years  for  a  demonstration  of  li- 
brary service  During  that  tune,  the  Govem- 
■ttBt  would  also  xamteh  State  appropriations 
«p  to  tlOCOOO  for  Utarmry  funds.  After  the 
itton— >an<l  the  bill  Is  aimed  at 
It  ion  of  acate  pmgrsms.  not  mde&nite 
ly — the  people  of  tHe  localities  who  had 
tntrodueed  to  library  service  would  be 
to  sssnmt  responsibility  for  its  con- 


tinuation. Baclters  of  the  bill  have  main- 
tained ;hat  once  people  have  enjoyed  library 
service  they  refuse  to  be  without  it.  Their 
contention  is  borne  out  in  the  case  of  Loui- 
siana, where  21  out  of  22  parishes  which  be- 
came acqtiainted  with  book-bCKTOwlng 
throtigh  bookmobiles  voted  local  taaes  to 
make  the  experiment  pensaacBt. 

The  American  Library  Association,  chieJ 
sponsor  of  the  library  demonstration  bill,  has 
poUed  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
as  to  their  sentiments  about  the  measure 
and  found  a  majority  in  favor  of  It.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  bill  will  be  grlven  a  beailiic 
by  the  Hotise  Labor  and  Education  Canmitt- 
tee.  and  then  passed,  for  an  extension  of  li- 
brary service  would  be  a  sound  Investment 
In  democracy. 


Comaaaaist  Peoetration  •(  tlM  Hawaiian 
Islands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  xiaaASX.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  Butler  Has  Something,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
June  30.  1949;  also  an  editorial  entitled 
"Hawaii  Beckons,"  published  in  the 
Omaha  Worid-Herald  of  July  3.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Omaha  World-Ilerald  of  June  30. 
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SmJU  H.^  SOMZTHIKC 

Senator  BtrrLERS  report  last  week  on  Com- 
miinist  penetration  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
has  raised  a  stcrm  across  the  cotintry. 

The  most  violent  reaction,  naturally,  has 
been  In  Hawaii  itself,  where  the  press  cur- 
rently looks  upon  Mr.  Bttlek  ss  a  sort  of 
public  enemy  and  breathes  hard  over  the 
alleged  Insult. 

"No  clti2en  of  Hawaii."  says  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  "can  remain  untouched  by  this 
report  and  its  sweeping  charges.  No  dtisen 
who  believes  in  HawaU  and  the  patriotism, 
loyalty,  and  capacity  for  self-government  cf 
its  people  can  be  silent  when  such  charges 
are  made  by  a  Senator  of  the  United  States." 

The  charges  are  that  the  Longshoremen's 
Union,  which  now  has  Hawaii  in  the  grip  of  a 
paralyzing  strike.  Is  Communist  dominated; 
that  the  C«3mmunlsts  control  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Hawaii:  and  that  Hawaii  is  the  main 
basis  of  international  Communist  activity 
against  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bxrruas  con- 
clusion is  that  statehood  for  Hawaii  should 
not  be  considered  until  communism  has  been 
brought  under  control  there. 

Here  on  the  mainland  the  response  to  the 
Butler  report  is  less  emotional.  The  consen- 
sus seems  to  be  that  Senator  Bctlex  has 
something,  even  though  he  does  not  fully 
establish  his  case. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  finds  the 
statement  "startling  •  •  •  too  startling 
fully  to  accept."  but  It  hopes  "the  implica- 
tions it  carries  may  be  enough  to  shock  the 
Hawaiian  Government  and  both  disputants 
(in  the  dock  strike)  into  a  settlement." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  believes  that  "more 
than  statehcod  is  involved  In  the  present 
strike"  and  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 


are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
laws,  liifftidlng  Taft-Bartley.  wbleb  Mr.  Tru- 
man bas  ao  tar  refused  to  IsTofce.  Tbe  Trlb- 
vam  aoces  that  Senator  Butlxb  has  made  tbe 
Brldcee  strike  an  ivgoment  for  deferring  any 
consideration  of  statehood  now.  but  It  nei- 
ther cpposes  nor  supports  Mr.  BTTTUca's  con- 
cluston. 

Tlie  Los  Angeles  Times,  neuw  to  tbe  Ha- 
waiian scene  and  better  Informad  on  po- 
litical matters  there  than  most  mainland 
newspapers.  Is  inclined  to  be  severely  critical 
of  the  American  people  tor  what  is  going  on 
In  Hawaii. 

Political  editor  Kyle  Palmer  writes  that 
"the  country's  mainlanders  are  sitting  by 
complacently  while  more  than  a  half  million 
of  their  fellow  citlaens  are  experiencing  an 
ordeal — the  strike,  now  Jn  its  second 
month — which  would  not  be  tolerated  over- 
night by  public  opinion  within  tbe  conti- 
nental United  States  *  *  *.  Tbe  impor- 
tant thing  from  the  standpoint  of  aoy  citi- 
zen who  haA  due  regard  tar  his  own  rtgbts. 
freedom,  and  welfare  Is  that  Bridges  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  his  objective;  that 
be  has  been  permitted  to  accomplish  It.  first. 
by  an  unarouaed  public  opinion  aud.  aeeoaC 
by  a  remarlHMy  and  inexplicably  indulgent 
national   administration." 

The  strike,  then,  is  more  Important  than 
immediate  debate  over  the  statehood  issue. 
It  is  no  ordlnsry  strike  but  a  political  In- 
strument designed  to  further  the  polldeal 
and  economic  control  of  Hawaii  by  Mr. 
Bridges  and  his  Communist  friends.  The 
str.ke  is  believed  to  be — and  we  think  the 
evidence  is  impressive — an  Instrument  of 
Communist  poUcy  rather  than  a  flgbt  for 
worklngmen's  rights. 

In  Hawaii  Mr.  Butzxx  is  being  abused  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  strike  in  the  timing 
of  the  release  of  his  report. 

If  the  Senator  did  so.  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. His  report  has  spotlighted  Bridges 
and  directed  national  attention  to  the  shame- 
ful  blockade  of  Hawaii  by  a  numerically  in- 
significant minority. 

Mr.  BtrxLim  has  raised  some  pertinent 
points:  Is  Communtat-ridden  Hawau  ready 
for  statehood?  Will  it  or  can  It  control  tbe 
subversives  in  its  midst? 

The  sittiation  calls  for  more  than  expres- 
sions of  wounded  feelings  and  cries  of  dis- 
msy  from  Hawaii.  Mr.  Bctlxr  has  some- 
thing. 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  July  3, 
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BAWAn  BBCKOIVS 

We  siiggest  that  President  Truman  take 
another  trip.  He  has  always  enjoyed  his 
Junkets  and  is  at  his  best  when  swapping 
viewpoints  with  the  people  in  an  atmo^ihere 
of  shirt-sleeve  informality.  He  lias  said  that 
it  clears  up  his  thinking. 

Which  is  precisely  why  we  propose  thL«, 
trip — to  HawaU.  In  a  matter  o(  hours  the 
Independence  could  waft  him  to  tbe  Islands, 
and  there  a  half  million  American  citlaens 
no  doubt  would  outdo  themselves  to  show 
hi^  around. 

They  could  show  him  their  waterfront — 
the  modern,  expansive  docks  and  piers  that 
befic  a  land  dependent  on  the  sea.  They 
could  drive  him  through  their  vast  sufsr 
plantations — source  of  a  •lOO.OOO.COO  indos- 
vry.  They  could  dine  him  on  the  sweet  pine- 
apples that  mean  $70,000,000  more  each  year. 
And  they  could  point  out  with  pride  the 
swank  tourist  hotels  that  annually  lure  935. - 
000,000  from  the  mainland. 

Then  they  might  say  to  the  President: 

"Mr.  Truman,  what  you  have  seen  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  economy.  It  Is  paralyzed 
by  the  will  of  one  man.  The  stench  at  the 
piers  comes  from  rotting  food.  The  crowded 
ships  are  heavy  with  fuels  and  medldnss — 
desperately  needed  and  utterly  useless.  The 
sugar  refineries  and  the  pineapple  canneries 
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■r*  bursUng  wltli  ptoeMMd  mporta.  but  the 
-^ghUdrvi  of  tlic  worfcen  do  n<H  haw  milk 
to  tfrtnk.  Alraady  oar  rannert  art  aUugb- 
l—lm  ttMir  Marvlnc  cattle.  Our  boapttali 
•r*  thrMtened  vltta  closure.  Our  Hoe  bottis 
»n  tmtptj. 

'Mr.  President,  you  Itnow  tluU  tkis  U  one 
man's  doing.     We  have  no  hyvterU.  if  we 
fty  qooU  70U.    But  «•  do  b«v«  hunger  and 
ikaeas  and  fear.    What  do  fou  Intend  to  do 

It  It?  • 
T«o    moot  ha    hare    p«assd    atne*    Harry 
■rMgas  flrst  laid  tltve  to  BawaU  with  his 
waterfront  ttrike 

Senator  Ho«t  BxTTtn  aar*  the  Commu- 
nlata  run  the  laianda  This  may  be  ao.  be- 
can—  twtot  Barry  Bitdges  has  been  ordered 
dtportad  on  •vktence  at  bis  subTerslre  alien 
activity  He  is  under  Indictment  even  todsy 
for  perjury  connected  with  his  cUtarnstilp 
aypUcatlon.  Tet  Harry  Bridges  remains  in 
ffirnimrnil  of  bis  union — and  of  Hawaii. 

It  Is  ironical.  Incteed.  that  this  Nation 
should  pour  out  its  treasure  nn  an  air  lift  to 
break  the  Communist  blockade  of  Berlin. 
only  to  sit  idly  by  while  Bridges  employs 
hla  Communist  strate^  to  strangle  SOO.OOO 
American  ctUaens. 

This  second  Pearl  Harbor  should  have  Im- 
mediate attention. 


TIk  Ecoooak  PaScy  of  Great  Britiin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP KS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  wsaastas 

W  THE  SEHATB  OP  THE  U  Nil  ED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tfu$r$daii.  June  2».  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raco«o  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Economic  Yalta. "  published 
tn  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  6. 
1949.  I  call  attention  particularly  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  editorial,  which 
states : 

American  dollars  hare  been  and  are  financ- 
ing a  British  regime  whose  Meas  of  world 
organtaauon  are  contrary  to  Aanarlcan  con- 
eapUons:  flirt&araora.  a  regima  which  to 
carry  cut  It*  puipesai  does  not  hasltate  to 

do  tilings  Injurious  to  American   Interests. 

•  •  •  •  • 

further  than  that,  this  country  Is  Onanc- 
lag  a  regime  which  now  reveais  ItaaU  as 
AtarnUnad  to  skake  a  large  part  o(  ttoa  world 
ooaform  to  its  own  povarty-atrlcken  stand- 
ards. 

That.  «e  say.  Is  Immoral.  Just  as  was  the 
Taita  consignment  of  ICO.OOOJXX)  eastern 
Muropaana  to  Russian  ssrfdom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  f olJows : 


to  freer  intamatkwial  leads  la  caaasoiplai- 
Ing  a  Bsrtsa  at  staps  which  would  vastly  in- 
cnaaa  Um  aatvorfc  ot  trade  restrlettoas. 

Hm  oaily  aonprtaa  that  thu  piaao  «(  naws 
abottld  occasion  la  autpilsa  that  anyone 
akovM  ko  aovyflaad.    Mb  wot  w.  our  Btata  De- 

Vkaa  Britain  launcfasd  an  eapscMMBt  la 
Um  coottollsd  and  managed  ecooaoiy  under  a 

tlM  sort  of  thing  now 
^^      laantabJo. 
The    VRMi    Oovernment    la    apparently 
randy  to  faaa  tba  incTitabie  sad  le  vtuch 


tte  economic  policy  leads:  namely,  a  altuatlon 
In  which  a  dlcUted  ecoocmy.  In  order  to 
sunrlTe.  must  leap  Its  own  borders  and  con- 
trol the  trade  of  much  of  the  world  as  well. 
The  economy  that  Briuin  U  trying  to  set 
up  la  totalitarian  In  nature:  witness  the 
sutement  of  Prime  lilntster  Attlee  that  In 
economic  matters  the  British  were  looking  to 
UussU  rather  than  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  totalitarian  regime  begins  by  control- 
ling lU  own  citizens.  Then  It  finds  that  lU 
rigid  and  artificial  structure  miut  be  pro- 
tected against  ImpacU  from  without.  So  It 
prccaads  to  extend  its  control  beyond  Its 
bordars.  RlUer  did  thU  In  a  very  crude  and 
brutal  way  The  present  Government  of 
Riissla  constantly  shows  Its  Inability  to  brook 
any  compromise  In  political  or  economic  af- 
fairs, all  "tnccdly"  governments  must  do  as 
Rufsla  wants. 

"he  Bnush  are  undergoing  the  same  proc- 
ess. In  recent  talks  with  Am?ncan  and 
Buropaaa  odkrlals.  Sir  StsfTord  Crlpps.  Bri- 
tain's economic  dlctstor,  fought  any  moves 
to  make  British  currency  transrerable  or  con- 
vertible into  dollars  If  that  were  done.  Sir 
Stailard  argxied.  the  converted  sterling  might 
be  spent  by  others— the  Itallana.  for  In- 
stance— for  things  that  were  luxuries  and  not 
essential  to  recovery  And  since  the  British 
were  not  allowed  to  have  these  things,  neither 
ought  the  Itallana.  In  other  words.  Sir  Staf- 
ford was  avowedly  "guiding"  the  Uvea  of  the 
Italian  people. 

It  is  foolish  for  American  ofllclals  to  talk 
to  the  British  about  any  currency  converti- 
bility. Removal  of  rcatrlctlons  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  flight  of  British  capital  out  of  the 
country:  In  fact  It  Is  taking  place  through 
and   around   the   restrictions. 

It  la  equally  foolish  to  Ulk  about  Britain 
consenting  to  International  competition, 
which  U  the  baala  of  free  trade.  BrlUln's 
structure  of  the  welfare  state  demands  that 
her  goods  be  high  priced  that  the  foreigner 
pay  fcv  the  beneflu  to  Britain. 

Neither  the  British  ofBcUls  nor  the  British 
press  ,make  any  bones  about  what  Britain 
Is  attempting.  The  only  pretense  that  she 
Is  attaaptlag  socnatblng  else  Is  confined  to 
American  oflkials. 

When  our  odtetals  arc  faced  with  theaa 
circumstances  they  ask.  "Well,  what  can  we 
do?  Britain  U  in  a  crisis."  Of  course 
BrlUln  Is.  And  thU  crisis  wUJ  be  followed 
by  another  and  that  In  turn  by  aiMtber. 
And  each  recurring  crisis  wUl  be  made  the 
for   aaora   and    Increasingly    drastic 


American  dollars  have  been  and  are  financ- 
ing a  Brltlah  regime  whose  Ideas  of  world 
organization  are  contrary  to  American  con- 
cepUon:  furthanaora.  a  regime  which  to 
carry  cut  Its  purpoaaa  doaa  not  haaltatc  to 
do  things  Injurious  to  American  Interests. 

That  U  Idiotic 

Purther  than  that,  this  country  Is  tinsnc- 
Ing  a  regime  which  now  reveals  Itself  aa  de- 
termined to  make  a  large  part  of  the  world 
conform  to  Its  own  poverty-stricken  stand- 
ards. 

lliat.  «a  aay.  is  Immoral:  Joat  m  vm  ttaa 
Tatta  eoaatgament  of  100.000,000  aaalam  la* 
ropeans  to  Russian  serfdom. 


FreedM  Uaiar  Gd4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 


or  wasT  vnciNi.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVBS 

Weane$day  July  t.  1949 

Mr  BURNSIDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oaa,  I  lnciud«  the  foiiouinc  sermon  de- 


livered by  Rev  Edward  L.  R.  El.son.  at  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  July  3,  1949: 

PacznoM  UNDxa  Goo 
(By  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  D.  D.) 

"Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is,  there  to 
liberty"   (II  Cortnthlsns  3:17). 
I 

The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence waa  the  crowning  moment  In  a 
tremendous  political  revolution  emanating 
from  a  spiritual  emancipation.  It  came  out 
of  a  vast  and  noble  courage  and  Is  the  result 
of  a  lofty  and  Invincible  religious  spirit.  The 
great  British  sUtesman.  Gladstone,  referred 
to  It  as  "the  graatest  piece  of  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  of 


It  waa  in  1680  that  the  oppression  began 
when  the  mother  country  passed  and  at- 
tempted to  enforce  the  despised  Navigation 
Acts.  One  hundred  years  later,  at  22  yca.-s 
of  age.  George  the  Third,  dull,  uneducated. 
Intolerant,  bigoted,  and  finally  crasy.  came 
to  the  throne.  He  acceprted  the  then  common 
European  Idea  tliat  a  colony  existed  only  to 
enrich  the  mother  country.  Oppression  fol- 
lowed oppreialon.  Insult  was  heaped  upon  In- 
sult. Injustice  was  added  to  injustice,  until 
the  elemental  power  of  Intelligence,  char- 
acter, and  feeling  in  the  Americans  erupted 
like  a  volcano.  When  Patrick  Henry  cried. 
"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  bs 
purchased  st  the  price  of  chains  or  slavery?" 
he  simply  made  articulate  the  throb  In  many 
an  American  breast.  The  event  which  we 
commemorate  tomorrow  was  the  explosive 
termination  of  a  universal  discontent  in  the 
Thirteen  Colonies. 

A  Continental  Congress  was  called  In  1T74 
to  meet  In  Philadelphia.  "^  consult  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Colonies:  and  to  delib- 
erate upon  wise  and  proper  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties; 
and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony 
between  Orcat  Brttata  and  the  Colonies,  most 
ardently  desired  by  sll  good  men."  The  col- 
onists were  proposing  to  stand  upon  their 
rights  as  Englishmen.  They  sent  a  petition 
to  the  King  which  he  refused  to  receive.  The 
Second  Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  Uay 
1T75.  within  a  month  after  the  Battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord.  The  war  was  on. 
The  Amerlcaiu  began  to  defend  what  they 
t>elleved  to  be  "their  ancient  rights."  but  soon 
discovered  there  were  new  rights  to  be  ac- 
quired The  Declaration  of  Independet:ce 
crystallised  the  sentiment  of  the  day.  On 
June  11.  1776.  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
members  vcotvbtsted  of  Mr.  JiflMaon.  Mr  J. 
Adams.  Mr.  Pranklln.  Mr  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
R.  R  Livingston.  The  committee  met  several 
times,  and  after  fiUi  discussion  daatgnatad 
the  S3-year-old  Virginian.  Tbomaa  Jsffaraon. 
to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  declarations.  Jef- 
ferson, tall,  diarailng.  red- headed  lawyer,  a 
horseman,  a  cclantlst.  philosopher,  man  of 
wealth  and  social  poaltlon,  an  aristocrat  of 
arlstocrata.  and  a  Democrat  among  Demo- 
crats, was  cboasn  bacauas.  as  John  s/i^nt^ 
said.  "He  had  a  laywtaUim  of  Utaraturc.  rcl- 
ence.  and  a  happy  talent  of  compoaitlon." 
Jefferson  sat  in  the  parlor  of  his  second -fljor 
lodging  St  the  corner  of  Sevanth  and  Market 
BtraeU.  Philadelphia,  and  without  consiilt- 
tng  a  book  or  pamphlet  wrote  in  a  half  day's 
tune  our  great  nstlonal  symbol,  the  rough 
draft  of  which  may  now  be  seen  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  After  preparing  this 
draft.  Jefferson  submitted  It  to  John  Adams, 
who  made  two  corrections,  and  Benjamin 
Ptanklln.  who  aaada  five  minor  revisions.  It 
was  then  »ubaUnad  to  the  committee  of  five 
and  approved  without  change.  Jafferson'a 
draft  was  raportad  to  Oongraas  00  June  at 
and  laid  on  tlio  Uble  until  July  1.  On  the 
M  a(  Jttly  tba  raaolutloo  declaring  inde- 
i  Great  Britain  was  voted,  but  it 
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was  not  until  July  4.  1776.  that  this  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted. 

The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  had  an 
Instant  and  epochal  effect.  It  enkindled  Joy 
and  quickened  seal  for  freedom.  It  united 
the  Colonies  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
It  changed  a  defensive  war  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs  into  a  war  for  the  establishment  ol  a 
separate  government.  It  separated  colonial 
patriots  from  loyaltoU:  It  encouraged  people 
to  endure  hardship  and  privation  for  the 
cause  of  freedom:  It  prompted  the  soldiers 
to  plimge  with  new  and  dauntless  pride  and 
determination  into  the  fight.  From  that 
Jtily  Pourth  to  the  present  hour  this  docu- 
ment has  Ijeen  the  inspiration  of  new  hope 
for  the  oppressed  of  every  tribe  and  nation. 
The  56  signers  of  this  noble  document 
represented  every  stratum  of  society.  They 
were  men  full  of  vitality  and  strength  and 
almost  all  of  them  well  educated.  They  were 
neither  old  men  in  their  dotage  or  foolish 
radical  youth.  Samuel  Adams  was  53:  John 
Hancock.  39:  R  H.  Lee.  44:  Benjamin  Elarri- 
Bon.  36:  John  Adams.  40:  Thomas  Jefferson. 
33:  Benjamin  Pranklin.  70:  Roger  Sherman. 
55;  R.  R.  Livingston.  29.  The  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  Reverend  Joitin 
Wltherspoon  was  the  only  clergyman  to  sign 
It,  and  nine  of  the  signers  were  graduates  of 
the  little  college  over  which  he  presided.  It 
seems  that  in  the  providential  economy  of 
God.  the  time  had  been  appointed  f-or  the 
fiUflllment  of  this  event. 

n 
The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  what  followed  waa  baslcly  a 
spiritual    event.      You    cannot    understand 
America   any  other  vray.     The  con  of   our 
tradition  Is  a  spirltiial  reality.     God  in  the 
most  concrete  sense  was  the  heritage  of  the 
founding    fathers.      The    American    people 
covenanted  with  God.  not  as  a  local,  con- 
tinental, or  racial  diety,  but  as  the  Uvlng 
universal  God  who.  while  being  the  God  of 
all  people,  becomes  in  a  special  sense  the 
God  of  all  those  who  accept  his  purpose  in 
btaaan    life.      Apart    from    faiili    in    God. 
Amarlcan  history  has  no  meaning.     "In  the 
name   of   God.     Amen"   was  written   al»ve 
the  first  govemmantal  document  drawn  up 
In  the  Mayflover  cabin.    "In  God  We  trust- 
confronts  us  on  our  c(^>per  coins.    Prom  the 
very  beginning  tintU  yesterday's  prayers  In 
Congress,  our  national  life  has  iieen  under- 
girded  by  this  faitb.    In  this  faith  our  In- 
stitutions   were   created,   our    culture    pro- 
moted,  our   philanthropic   endeavors   initi- 
ated,  and  our   liberties   secured.     Christian 
mtaaionaries  were  the  first  American  Inter- 
Batkm^iIlsU  and  this  country's  greatc*^  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  to  aU  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Whether  we  think  of  the  English  Puritans 
In  New  England,  or  the  AngUcans  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  Iruh  and  Scotch  and  the  Ger- 
mans  of   Pennsylvania,   the   Dutch,   or    the 
Scandinavians   faith  in  God  was  common  to 
them  all.     The  fact  is  that   you  have  not 
gone    throiigh    the    first    sentence    of    the 
Declaration  of  Independence  xintil  you  come 
to  this  reference,  the  reference  to  nature's 
God.     One   of    the    great    Harvard    scholars 
making   Inquiry   Into  our   origins   has  con- 
cluded.  'No  one  who  has  delved  deeply  into 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Colonies  can  by 
any  fair  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 
deny  that  the  dynamic  force  in  settling  New 
w»ji»n«i  was  Exigllsh  puxitanlsm  desiring  to 
raaUaa  itself.    Tte  leaders  whom  the  people 
followed  proposed  like  Milton  to  make  over 
a    portion    of    Vx    earth    in    tba   spirit   of 
Christian    phtloaQphy :    A   new   cbvtrcb   aiMl 
state.  famUy  and  school,  ethic  and  conduct. 
Ttey  might  and  did  differ  among  tbamsalTas 
as  to  tbe  realiaaUon  of  these  high  and  holj 
aims,  but  a  new  city  of  God  was  tbeir  aim. 
Religion  should  permeate  every  phase  of  liv- 
ing.    Man  belongs  to  God  aioac.  his  only 
purpoae  in  life  waa  to  enhance  God's  glory 
and  to  do  God's  will;  and  every  variety  of 
human  activity,  every  sort  of  human  con- 


dtict  presumably  unpleasing  to  God  must 
be  discouraged  if  not  suppressed.-  (Samuel 
S.  Morlson  ]  They  Uught  the  sinf illness  at 
man  but  also  the  corollary  of  man's  redemp- 
tion and  man's  high  dignity  under  the  grace 
of  God. 

This  religious  spirit  nurttired  our  col- 
leges. As  Dr.  John  Mackay  has  pointed  out. 
one  can  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  front- 
line caliber  interested  in  the  humanities 
which  have  not  had  a  religious  origin.  Har- 
vard and  Yale  were  founded  by  Congrega- 
tionalists.  the  University  of  ColumbU  and 
the  University  oX  Pennsylvania  by  Episco- 
palians, Princeton  by  Presbyterians.  Duke 
and  N«^hwestem  by  Methodists,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  by  Baptists.  Fordliam  and 
Notre  Dame  by  Catholics,  while  the  great 
University  of  Calllomla.  now  a  Slate  institu- 
tion, was  founded  by  two  clergymen,  one  a 
Presbyterian,  the  other  c  CongregaUonallat- 
tn 
The  spirit  of  the  Protestant  Beformatlon. 
mediated  to  the  life  of  America  by  a  variety 
of  denominations,  promoted  a  sense  of  re- 
ligious vocation  in  civic  and  business  life. 
Private  initiative  was  encouraged.  All  work 
was  made  honorable.  Eventiially  when  the 
products  of  toU  accumulated,  they  were  in 
many  cases  not  horded  or  selfishly  used,  but 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  all  history,  were 
devoted  to  great  causes,  civic,  cultural,  phil- 
anthropic, and  missionary.  All  this  waa  de- 
rived from  a  sense  of  spirttvial  origin  and 
spiritual  destiny,  of  a  sense  of  mission  derived 
from  faith  in  a  sovereign  God. 

Reflect  on  colonial  life  where  at  the  center 
of  each  community  was  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion called  the  parson,  a  term  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  wca^.  "the  person."  and  so 
characterized  because  he  was  deemed  the 
chief  citizen  in  culture  and  in  learning.  In 
tbeae  days  when  tlie  pew  is  often  vrtser  than 
the  pulpit,  it  Is  comforting  to  remind  otir- 
selves  that  the  democratic  life  with  its 
broad  privileges  of  education,  library,  music. 
culture,  came  very  largely  from  this  source 
of  Inspiratioo. 

It  was  because  of  our  religious  origins  and 
foundations  that  the  spirit  erf  d«nocratlc 
freedom  was  fostered.  There  were  struggles 
at  the  beginning  as  we  see  in  tbe  move- 
ment of  Roger  Wiillams.  Men  accvistomed 
to  freedom  in  their  personal  approach  to  God 
insisted  up>on  freedom  in  the  public  expres- 
sion of  their  ideas  and  tbe  entering  of  their 
lives.  Men  of  the  rcforaaaUon  tradition 
ntirtured  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  belieaad 
that  men  who  had  faith  in  God  and  bnman 
dignity  would  build  a  vrorthy  nation. 

I  have  called  tliis  sermon.  Freedom  Under 
God.  tor  this  is  the  only  way  true  freedom 
can  be  had.    Outside  of  God.  man  is  in  re- 
bellion  and   anarchy.     Wtere  men  do  not 
have  faith  in  God  they  follow  their  own  will- 
fulness  and   become  capUve   to   tlieir  own 
sins,  slaves  to  evil  and  without  an  inner  light 
and  cenUr  of  power.    Such  men  cannot  read- 
ily be  trusted  with  tbeir  ovrn  destiny.    When 
men  do  not  liave  faith  in  God  and  l>ecome 
Uwless  and  slnfvil,  you  have  great  epidemics 
of  crime.     Men  witbout   faith  require   ex- 
ternal power  and  force  to  control  tbem.    The 
New  Testament  is  full  of  these  convictions 
and  it  was  tbia  concept  wbicb  led  to  tbe 
reformati<Hi   and   American    democracy,    as 
originally  conceived.  U  tbe  logical  culmlna- 
ticm  of  the  Protestant  reformatioo.   Men  who 
are  obedient  to  God  and  who  are  submissive 
to  His  sovereign  will  are  less  in  need  of  the 
laws  of  man  and  are  more  likely  to  be  obe- 
dient to  whaierer  laws  exist.    Por  men  undo 
God.  not  only  poaseas  a  bigber  sense  of  moral 
and    etblcal    dtsfrimlnarHw    but    are    mcure 
likely    to   be    morally   re^mialbte.    "Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is.  there  is  Uberty"— 
true  Uberty.  because  tbe  soul  U  only  captive 
to  God  Himself.   Guiaot  in  speaking  to  Jamea 
Russell  Low^  asked.  "Ham  long  do  you  tblnk 
the   Ame.-ican  BepubUc  wlU  endure?"  and 
Lowell  replied.  •'So  long  aa  the  ideas  of  Ita 


founding  fathers  continue  to  be  dominant.** 
The  whole  concept  of  our  life  at  the  begin- 
ning   was   permeated   with    Christian    con- 
cepts.   Althotigh  Jefferaon  is  claimed  by  both 
]^}lacopalians  and  Unitarians,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  his  Declaration  composed  in 
that  half -day  was  not  so  much  bis  own  ex- 
pression of  faith. as  the  bel.efs  and  convic- 
tions commonly  held  at  that  time  and  he  so 
stated.     "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  That 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights."   Then  the  document 
goes  on  to  assert  a  iMaic  faith  In  God.     It 
is  well  for  tsi  to  have  tbis  day  and  tomorrow 
if  It  turns  .VIS  back  to  our  early  faith.    Por 
tbe  truth  of  the  matter  is  you  can  only  have 
our  kind  of  democracy  where  a  substantial 
proportion  of  people  believe  in  and  act  xinder 
faith  in  God  as  the  sovereign  Lord  of  Life. 
We  do  an  ill  thing  if  we  try  to  have  tbe 
fr\iiu   of   our   democracy    and    neglect    the 
roots.    One  of  the  most  patriotic  acts  s  man 
can  do  in  these  days  is  to  be  a  member  of 
a  church  in  the  tradition  of  emancipated 
living     And  God  calls  us  back  to  tttis  base 
that  we  may  be  able  to  go  forward  to  nobler 
achievements  in  the  future, 
zv 
When  asked  the  meaning  of  the  famoiat 
picture,  Tbe  Spirit  of  "76,  a  little  boy  said. 
"Well  in  it  there  is  one  man  with  a  life, 
there  is  another  man  vrith  a  drum,  aiid  a 
third  man  with  an  awful  headache."     That 
is  America  today.    Tbe  fife  and  drum  spirit 
and  zest  and  ardcx  are  there,  but  there  Is 
also   a    headache.     There   is   the   headache 
which    constantly    concerns    us    about    th« 
stabUity  of  our  own  life  and  whether  or  not 
we  have  stxfflcient  character  and  individual 
resoiircefulness   for  the   new  day.     We   are 
looked  upon  as  the  Messiah  of  natlODa  and 
are  expected  to  perform  a  special  mtaaion  on 
behalf    of   freedom.     The   question   we   are 
called  upon  to  answer  Is  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  kind  of  life  worth  exporting.     If 
It    U    worth   exporting,   tbis   democracy   of 
ours  must  have  at  its  heart  an  toTtneibie 
laith  in  God. 

If  we  have  the  challenge  to  export  a  de- 
mocracy baaed  upon  freedom  iinder  God.  we 
also  have  the  privilege  of  importing  otliers 
who  ijelieve  In  our  kind  of  democracy  and 
can  contribute  to  It.     Por  example,  we  can 
receive  a  fair  ahare  of  displaced  persons  of 
sturdy    character    and     perscnal     industry. 
Many  of  these  folk  are  robust  Protestants, 
while  others  are  Roman  Catholics  and  He- 
Inew  in  tbeir  rellgiotis  adherence.     Thous- 
ands of  Tlgarous  Protestants,  many  in  tbe 
Calrtnlan  tradition,  await  sponsorablp  that 
they  might  enter  tbis  land  in  wbicb  tbeir 
own  idealism  has  found  fullest  eapteialon. 
Several   of   otir  church   officers   have  set   a 
laudable    example    in     sponsOTlng    worthy 
emigrants  from  '^-'^c  ^*  displaced  persons. 
I  have  had  cnougik  cqterlence  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Legion   and  otbcr  patriotic   organbte- 
tions  to  know  that  some  of  our  moot  aealoos 
and    grateful     Americajis     are    tbose    who 
haven't   t>e«n  here   very  long.     Wotiid   that 
more  of  us  who  are  able  and  in  need  of 
certain  kinds  of  talent  would  assist  tbeae 
strong  Protestant  families  in  becoming  tbe 
new  American  Pilgrims     In  another  genera- 
tion these  latter  day  pilgrims  may  become 
leaders  among   our  citbcenry.    God.  in   His 
prorktence  baa  imposed  upon  \u  very  heavy 
obUgatlona.    Oar  land  has  developed  great 
leaders  in  tbe  past  and  we  bare  in  recent 
years  become  the  asylum  for  the  great  of 
other  lands.    We  have  become  a  microcosm 
of  buaaan  greatness.     We  will  remain  such 
and  be  ailaquate  for  tbeae  demanding  days 
if  we  feeap  faith  in  God  and  have  Htm  at 
tbe  canter  of  our  national  life.    "Wbera  ttie 
s^iii  of  tbe  Lord  is.  tbere  is  Uberty." 

"Ha  drew^  cirde  and  abtit  me  cait» 
Heretic,  febel.  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win : 
We  drew  a  circle  and  took  him  in." 
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Crotclie4  Mwiiitaia  Restoration  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOfKAS  J.  LANE 

or  liASttAC.HUaXTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lU^RMKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Parley  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp .  at  the 
Crotched  Mountain  Restoration  HospiUl 
diiiner.  Hotel  Carpenter.  Manchester. 
N.U.  June  It.  1949: 

Tour  Ifew  HampBhire  htetory.  filled  with 
names  like  Stark.  Pierce,  and  Webster  la  a 
book  on  the  American  way  of  life.  Tour 
haroes.  who  are  the  Nation's  heroes.  buUt 
tile  AittcrU:an  way  of  iinng— they  built  for 
Ibetr  tomorrow  which  Is  our  today 

Yet  {n  planning,  designing,  building  for 
us  neither  they  nor  th«  rest  of  the  people 
mtto  aado  this  country  grest  memnt  for  us 
to  boUav*  that  all  things  hsd  been  acoom- 
pUalMd.  Tbay  m— nt  for  you  and  me  to  take 
viprm  Mvaelvss  the  tasks  to  which  they  had 
committed  thtlr  efforts.  They  intended 
that  thoss  of  us  who  cams  after  them  should 
pUn  and  build  and  develop  for  otir  tomor- 
row— for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  suc- 
casd  us.  That  is  uur  gutding  purpose  In  the 
nsver-endlug  work  to  better  the  American 
way  oX  life. 

In  xht  campaign  which  you  Inaugurate  to- 
night you  are  doing  Just  that.  You  are 
planning  «  gTsst  benefit  for  future  cttlaens 
of  four  State.  You  are  starting  to  build  so 
that  four  future  New  Hampshire  cltlacns  will 
be  heaiiliy  and  whole  as  well  as  iiappy  and 
prcaperous  rssldenu  of  the  Granite  State. 

You  aro  dovolapUig  the  principle  by  which 
your  heroes  ll»«d  and  to  which  i»»ey  rigidly 
adtiered — that  man's  Ood-glvcn  duty  Is  to 
help  hU  neighbor,  that  roan  was  meant  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  thoao  i«aa  fortimat* 
than  hlraaeif. 

Those  of  us  who  are  hers  tonight  know 
what  the  Crotchad  Mountain  Baatoratloa 
Hospital  will  mean  tu  Uitle  Amarlean  clti- 
sens  who  have  had  th«  misfortune  to  suftsr 
soms  physical  malady  which  prevenU  them 
from  helping  tbamaclvcs.  We  know  full  weU 
that  It  is  our  4va  to  slMUldsr  their  burden. 
to  traat  thaaa  and  to  taach  tbam  to  the  best 
9t  ow  aMlttf.  so  that  they  may  take  ftiU  ad- 
vanffs  ai  our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  rsaolvs  that  they  will  not  be  left  to 
land  for  themselves.  Let  us  accept  the  re- 
sponstblllty  of  our  heritage.  We  can  give 
thanks  for  the  good  tilings  w«  have  re- 
eelvad  from  thos*  who  have  foae  before  us 
by  axtanding  a  helping  hand  to  thoss  who 
are  to  succ— d  mm. 

The  Crotched  MuuuUln  HosplUl.  as  ycu 
know.  Is  under  cousiructlun.  But  a  newly 
built  rsstoratlon  hospital,  siuilfully  de- 
signed, accurately  planned  and  well  con- 
•utKted.  will  meau  nothing  luiless  It  Is  able 
to  offer  Its  services  to  all  those  In  need  of  Its 
assistance',  and  unless  its  fscUltles  are  avail- 
able to  every  child  who  is  so  afBlctsd  as  to 
benefit  by  Its  treatment. 

Ttut  is  why  the  endowment  fund  will  bs 
ralwd— must  be  raised,  so  thst  the  bos- 
plttl.   which   is   New  Hampshire's   hoepltsl, 

ff'  iKapnal.  may  bo  truly  optratod  aocord- 
lo  Sko  groat  Chrtatlan  prtnctplo  of  belp- 

%U»  oampotgn  to  roiusfully  oowptotad.  tbo 
iBOeaw  accruing  to  the  Crotched  Mountain 
Rospttal  will  bs  sxilklent  to  provide  for  lU 
c|>eratl&g  eapsnsss.  When  that  goal  is  at« 
talnod.  Its  doors  will  be  cpened  with  a  wrl- 
OOOM  to  all  eripplod  chiiureo.  regardless  jf 
the  coDdltton  <3t  a  family  pocket  book. 


You  ihould  decide  here  that  the  work  you 
plan  to  cR)  Is  a  par*  o'  J^^  *"<*  *  P**^  °'  ^°^^ 
aalfhbor.'  Tou  should  understand  thst  this 
clTort  Is  a  part  of  good  liring  of  the  American 
way  of  living. 

We  have  beard  a  great  deal  In  these  past 
^ew  years  sbout  the  American  way  of  life. 
1  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
have  so  sbly  snd  eloquently  disctxsaed  that 
subject.  But  1  have  wondered  sometimes 
If,  m  o\ir  glorification  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  a  way  of 
life  is.  in  the  last  analysis,  the  product  of 
human  beings.  It  Is  not  a  social  or  a  polit- 
ical philosophy  that  someone  has  thought 
out  and  handed  to  other  people  as  a  guide 
for  their  activities.  It  la  rather  a  name  that 
we  give  to  the  habits  and  methods  and  char- 
acteristics of  men  acting  In  their  relation  to 
other  men.  In  short,  the  American  way  of 
life  is  the  product  of  a  human  being  which 
we  call  an  American. 

I  would  lliie  to  consider  for  a  moment  that 
averkge  American  who  has  created  the  Amer- 
ican vray  of  Ufe;  who.  In  doing  so.  has  buUt 
a  great  nation,  and.  in  the  name  of  that 
nation,  is  impressing  his  character  upon  a 
wide  snd  distracted  world. 

It  took  a  good  many  things  to  creste  tlxe 
average  American.     In  the  first  place,  he  was 
th«  product  of  a  problem  that  may  be  with 
us  S9  long  as  men  live  upon  this  earth.     Ho 
was  the  product  of  a  continent  called  Europe, 
which  has  suffered  for  centuries  from  the 
fact  that  It  could  produce  more  people  than 
It  could  feed      In  these  days,  ss  we  get  Into 
the  habit  of  looking  at  the  map  of  the  world, 
we    see    In    true    perspective    exactly    what 
Etirope  Is.     It  Is  a  peninsula  thrust  out  to 
the  west  and  the  south  of  a  great  continent. 
In  many  places  Its  land  Is  poor  and  its  ca- 
pacity for  the  production  of  food  Is  low.     Its 
natural  resources  are.  and  have  always  been, 
scarce  and  of  doubtful  value.     For  the  most 
part.  Its  coast  line,  especially  In  the  north. 
Is  forbidding  and  In  many  months  of   the 
year  almost  Inaccessible.     Its  rivers,  in  spite 
of  the  exalted  songs  and  stories  that  have 
been  written  about  them,  are  not  great  rivers, 
lu  mountains,  with   a  few   exceptions,   are 
not    supremely    great    mountains.     But    its 
population   has.   at   least  In  modern   times, 
been  excessively  great.     That  population  hns 
been  stricken  time  and  again  with  Indescrib- 
able calamities.     It  has  been  ravaged  by  dis- 
ease: It  has  been  beset  by  himger:  and  lie- 
cause  of  these  factors  of  inadequate  resources 
and  superabundant  population.  It  has  been 
cursed  vrlth  the  most  bloody  and  continuous 
wars  that  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
earth. 

Those  who  made  America  were  the  product 
of  that  background  They  left  that  barren 
and  unfruitful  continent  for  many  reasons — 
some  l>ecause  they  were  hungry,  some  be- 
cause they  sought  religious  consolation, 
some  because  they  disagreed  with  the  po- 
litical life  of  Europe,  others  because  they 
sought  sdventure,  and  still  others  because 
for  msny  reasons  they  were  persecuted  and 
injured  at  home.  They  came  to  America  at 
various  times.  In  various  ws3rs.  and  for  vari- 
ous purpoasa.  *tere  they  found  the  answer 
to  the  bitter  necessities  thst  they  had  experi- 
enced in  Europe.  They  found  that  while 
there  were  hardships  In  the  wilderness,  those 
hantohtpa  were,  neverttaelsaa.  capable  ot  baing 
sunBOVBted  by  courago  and  hard  work  and 
fortitude  and  patience  CTnltke  tboa*  of  Su- 
rope,  our  hardships  In  America  w«rt  not  man- 
made.  Nature  In  Americs.  while  it  exacted  a 
price,  was  an  honest  merchant,  because  when 
men  Invested  their  labor  and  their  courage 
nattno  paid  them  a  fair  and  amp!e  wuge. 
"nUa  was  all  early  Americans  asked  for.  and 
this  they  were  able  to  get.  They  brought 
with  them  the  elements  of  culture  and  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  Instinct  of 
workmanship  snd  technical  skills,  for.  In 
spite  of  Its  limitations.  Europe  at  least  pro* 
vided  that  much  for  Its  children. 


But  Americans  found  It  possible  because 
they  were  In  the  land  of  promise  to  build 
upon  these  bef1nnln?:s  snd  to  bxilld  better 
than  they  had  known  before.  The  culture 
that  they  Imported  expended  In  America. 
Constitutional  government  found  new  ways 
of  enabllni?  men  snd  women  to  live  together. 
They  multiplied  their  technical  skills  h:;- 
cause  they  found  ample  resotjrces  to  which 
they  might  apply  that  skill.  And  In  the  Icng 
yeara  after  they  had  founded  a  clvUlratlon 
upon  the  narrow  ledge  of  this  continent  th-y 
discovered  that  whenever  the  curse  of  over- 
crowding Impeded  their  movements  they 
could  move  farther  Into  the  continent  and 
find  freedom  all  over  again.  And  so  the 
grovrth  of  America  for  four  centuries  was  a 
process  of  endless  new  dlscoverr.  T^ey  went 
west  because  the  West  eternally  satisfied 
their  necessities. 

It  Is  out  of  great  experience  that  great 
men  are  bom  and  It  to  out  of  great  enter- 
prise that  a  great  people  Is  bom.  As  the 
boundless  vistas  of  American  opportunity 
opened  and  the  population  grew  and  pros- 
pered, so  did  each  Individual  expand  In  his 
own  views.  Per.  In  the  last  snalysis,  .America 
was  built  upon  Individual  men  snd  women. 
They  found  In  the  beginning,  as  they  ?tru?- 
gled  for  self-determlnetion  and  Independ- 
ence, that.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
sought  refuge  from  the  Jealousies  and  con- 
fLcts  of  Europe,  the  soiu-ce  of  those  Jealousies 
and  conflicts  had,  like  evil  angels,  preceded 
them  to  this  contlpent.  They  found,  even 
b:Iore  national  Independence  was  created, 
that  greedy  empires  had  sought  through 
military  power  to  preempt  the  great  Ameri- 
can dominion,  and  that  on  the  scuth  and  the 
west  and  the  north  and  In  the  great  sea  at 
the  east  they  were  surrounded  by  the  encir- 
cling armies  of  European  imporlallsm. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  things  that 
We  can  recall,  as  In  World  War  II  we  were 
beset  by  aggression  on  the  east  and  aggres- 
sion on  the  west.  Is  that  when  we  were,  so 
far  as  population  Is  concerned,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  we  are  now.  wo  were  beset  by 
the  same  dangera.  In  spite  of  our  precari- 
ous position.  We  fought  and  won  a  war  for 
Independence.  We  established  ourselves  as 
a  Nstlcn,  13  Ststes.  In  total  area  only  a 
fraction  of  what  we  are  now,  by  uniting 
In  a  desire  to  be  free.  By  the  courage  of  our 
men  and  women,  by  our  enterprise,  by  our 
power  to  expand,  by  purchase,  by  diplomacy, 
and  when  all  else  failed,  by  war,  we  set 
about  the  task  of  freeing  tbls  country  of 
the  threat  of  foreign  dangers.  From  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  Americana  moved  to  the 
West  and  created  new  States  cut  of  the 
wUdsmoaa.  Tb«f  skillfully  plsyed  the  am- 
bltlona  of  the  French,  the  Spanl^.  end  the 
Ewgltoto  In  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  a 
vast  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi.  And 
as  they  scqulred  territory,  unlike  the  prac- 
tice of  Imperial  Rome,  they  made  co^  ac- 
quisition of  territory  truly  their  oim  by 
settlement  and  development.  These  were 
not  men  who  made  compromises  with  forces 
that  threatened  them.  They  vere  men  «bo 
destroyed  those  threats  by  their  own  in- 
domitable strength  and  courage. 

If  the  American  Nation  has.  In  Its  re- 
sources. In  Its  political  Institutions,  and 
In  Its  culture  preeminence  in  the  world  to- 
dsy.  it  is  bscauee  strong  men  found  three 
clrcurastanosa  that  favored  the  growth  of 
a  great  Nation. 

The  flrat  of  these  clrcnmatannas  was  tho 
great  area  at  the  country  and  the  richness 
of  Its  rssources.  No  nattoo.  truly  grrot  In 
every  way.  can  be  created  without  natural 
circumstances  thst  fsvor  its  growth.  There 
have  been  nations  great  In  a  spiritual  sense 
which  hsve  grown  In  a  small  area  and  with 
a  small  population,  but  from  time  to  time 
they  hare  been  the  prey  of  physically 
stronger  nelghbcra.  Ttie  TTnited  States 
avoided  that  eternal  threat  at  danger  by  the 


happy    clrctimstance    of    Its    own    position 
and  alse. 

The  second  clrctimstance  that  favored  our 
growth  was  the  wise  policy.  Inherent  In  the 
pioneers  who  settled  this  cotintry.  of  cre- 
ating, as  they  grew,  political  Institutions 
that  preserve  Indlvldiud  freedom  while  they 
offer  the  broadest  protection  from  selfish 
Influences.  They  created  a  constitution 
sufnclenUy  flexible  to  afford  for  aU  genera- 
tions to  come  the  posslbdlty  of  change  and 
growth. 

The  third  circumstance  that  favored  the 
growth  of  a  great  dvlllratlon  was  the  fact 
that  America  was  a  meeting  place  of  many 
cultures,  many  Ideals,  and  many  diversified 
points  of  view.  It  has  been  the  genius  of 
Americans  to  accept  .Immigrants  of  many 
sorts,  to  permit  them  to  ma^  their  contribu- 
tion to  otir  ctMnmon  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assimilate  them  and  their  descend- 
ants In  a  truly  untfled  American  tradition. 
We  have  stretched  out  our  hands  to  the 
unhappy  people  of  turape.  We  have  offered 
them  opportunity  for  a  better  life  than  they 
had  at  home,  and  all  we  have  asked  Is  that 
they  have  strong  hands  and  loyal  hearts. 

In  the  course  of  our  growth  we  have,  in 
general,  avoided  Interference  In  the  affairs 
of  other  countries.  We  have  not  been  anx- 
ious to  make  others  as  we  are.  We  have 
generously  contributed  whenever  we  cotild 
to  permit  other  countries  to  live  their  own 
Uvea,  to  be  free  of  oppression,  and  to  grow 
as  God  and  nature  Intended  that  they  should. 
But  we  have  not  sought  to  Impress  our  own 
culture  upon  othera.  We  have  learned  this 
hard  lesson  from  our  own  experience,  be- 
cause as  we  grew  m  a  nation,  we  asked  no 
help  from  others:  we  merely  wanted  the 
privilege  of  freedom  to  grow  as  we  could. 

A  few  yean  after  the  establishment  of 
this  Nation  as  an  independent  Republic,  our 
stateamen  conceived  that  otir  duty,  in  fact, 
that  otir  safety,  demanded  that  we.  as  the 
Btra^cst  Nation  in  the  Americaa.  should  as- 
•ert  leadership  in  Hie  two  Americas  in  per- 
mitting other  small  republics  to  grow  as  we 
had  grown.  Out  of  this  arose  the  moet 
specific  American  statement  of  foreign  policy 
that  we  have  ever  created — the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  development  of  tills  policy  with 
reference  to  the  Western  Hemlstkhere  requires, 
on  oui  part,  not  only  great  strength  but 
great  forbearance,  for  we  did  not  conceive  It 
to  be  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  cre- 
ate an  empire  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  wisdom  of  our  policy  of  living  at  peace 
with  ctir  neighbors*  while  at  the  same  time 
we  offer  them  the  broad  protection  of  our 
power.  U  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
recent  war  we  had  the  friendship  and  aoUd 
support  of  almost  all  those  countries. 

But  all  of  this  national  greatness  comes 
back  fundamentally  to  the  American  as  an 
Individual.  Only  sound  men  can  make  a 
sound  nation.  It  has  l>een  the  habit  of 
pesslmlsUc  pec^de  to  speak  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  American  ctiaracter.  When  at  times 
we  have  seen  evidence  here  and  there  that 
wealth  and  security  have  made  people  care- 
less and  pleasure  loving,  th^e  hsve  been 
thooe  who  have  claimed  that  the  fiber  of 
Anverlca  has  become  soft  and  that  the  Inner 
Integrity  of  our  people  has  l>een  destroyed. 
But  these  evidence  of  weakness  were,  after 
all.  superficial  and  passing.  Fundamentally, 
the  American  remains  as  he  has  always  been. 
In  tlse  recent  war  we  had  the  proof  at  this 
Inherent  soundness.  It  is  not  alone  that 
Americans  in  txnlfortn  u|dkeld  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world  the  finest  tradttloos  Ot 
cooroge  and  skiil.  It  was  also  a  fact  ttat  on 
the  home  front  Amcrtoana  mototainod  order. 
wUltngly  accepted  auporvtolQB.  and  ttarncd 
with  mcredlble  lAduitry  and  skiU  to  the 
task  of  production. 

There  have  been  naUons.  like  Germany 
and  Jspan.  that  exalted  their  edkriency.  But 
the  tests  of  194a.  1M4  and  1M5  showed  that 
•fBciency  U  not  created  by  the  mere  proc- 


lamation of  an  Intention  to  be  efBdent. 
Bfliclency  rises  from  the  strength  of  free 
people.  In  spite  of  many  imfortunate  fail- 
ures of  foresight,  our  American  indtistrial 
life  added  glories  to  its  achievement.  Amer- 
ican ■svomcn  in  the  homes,  on  the  farms,  in 
the  factories.  In  the  hospitals  and  In  the 
armed  forces  proved  themselves  to  l>e  the 
worthy  successors  of  those  women  who  stood 
loyally  beside  their  kin  In  Washington's 
army.  American  States  and  cities  made 
their  contribution  to  the  national  effort. 
Everywhere  we  found  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  loyalty. 

Our  task,  as  we  look  to  the  future  will  be. 
In  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have 
fcwmulas  for  security  and  happiness,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  United  States  was  not 
bull:  upon  formulas:  it  was  built  upon  the 
mdlvldcal.  We  shaU  retain  the  power  that 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ica's responsibilities  In  the  world  only  so 
far  as  we  retain  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
to  each  Individual  American.  The  door  of 
opporttmlty  must  be  kept  open.  The  Amer- 
ican boy  must  be  tatight  from  experience 
that  whatever  he  attains  depends  upon  his 
own  Inner  Integrity.  We  have  won  the  past 
by  hard  work  and  honesty  and  self-re ilance. 
There  Is  no  better  formtila  through  which 
we  can  win  the  future.  Tlie  greatness  of 
the  past,  to  Its  achievements,  lights  the  way 
for  progress  that  is  assured  if  no  man-made 
shadows  bltir  the  road.  It  Is  for  tis  to  pre- 
enre  for  otir  poeterlty  what  our  forefathers 
created  tor  us.  a  naUon  of  free  people,  ever 
helpftil  to  othera.  bvrt  always  selfish  for  the 
contintiance.  withto  our  own  domato.  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Despite  our  errors  of  omission  snd  com- 
mission we  reniato  steadfast  to  Our  American- 
ism. This  Is  a  great  country.  The  great- 
ness  of  our  people  today  todlcates  the  great- 
ness we  can  attato  to  the  futtire  if  we  keep 
our  feet  on  the  grctind  and  otxr  eyes  straight 
ahead  toward  the  victory  that  is  toevltaWe 
and  the  harvest  It  must  jHxtduce. 

Today  America  Is  confronted  with  osie  ai 
Its  darkest  peacetime  hours,  which  to  teet- 
tog  its  very  endurance.  Hardly  are  we  safely 
out  of  one  war  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  foreboding  shadow  of  a  struggle  evai 
more  terrible  and  deadly.  Our  pray ws  of 
thanks  for  victory  are  mingled  with  appeato 
for  deliverance  from  more  war.  Thto  threat 
to  peace  to  none  <tf  our  making,  but  springs 
from  the  unholy  ambition  of  caie  power — 
Soviet  Russia — to  dominate  every  way  of  life 
to  every  place  to  the  world.  We  escaped  one 
form  of  totalitarianism,  fascism,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  another.  Red  fascism,  perhapa 
more  dangaroua  than  the  vanquished  form. 
It  is  my  e<>iem'i  conviction  that  the  world 
will  siuvive  as  a  family  al  nations.  The 
family  bonds  may  be  tightened  to  fotnr  cor- 
ners of  the  wortd  after  the  manner  of  our 
stoterhood  States  or  wtthto  a  world-wide 
family.  The  framework  to  not  as  important 
as  cooperative  achievement  of  law.  Justice 
and  peace.  The  alternative  to  thto  atomic 
age  to  an  ever-tocreasing  race  for  armaaarnti 
with  its  constant  threat  of  common  ruin. 
Without  the  ^baOam  of  a  qjoaatlon.  our  civili- 
zation to  todeed  on  tHaL 

In  this  dark  hour.  I  am  supremely  con- 
fident that  the  desttoy  at  thto  great  BcpohUc 
still  lies  before  tis.  that  our  horlaon  to  not 
a  whit  less  iiTntti—  and  not  a  shade  less 
pnimiBtng  than  that  whic^  lay  before  cor 
fdcfottaers  to  the  blackneos  which  foUowed 
the  vrar  for  badepomlence.  We  must  no«  for- 
get we  are  atm  a  youthful  x^tion.  as  the 
vorkl  goes.  Our  strength  and  otir  talents 
wfU  atand  us  to  good  stead.  We  sre  the  hope 
of  oondvea  and  of  the  world.  We  are  cer- 
tato  to  survive  to  brtog  laating  peace.  _ 
It  to  not  for  me  to  tcQ  70a  ttmfc  tbo  drtvo 

R  to  not  f  cr  BM  to  orgo  yoo  to  eoBtrONrta 
fUBite  for  thto  puipooe:  your  record  tn  paat 
■ppeato  stands  for 


I  merely  want  to  stress  that  thto  institu- 
tion, thto  Crotched  MounUto  Hospital,  to 
part  of  your  way  of  livtog,  it  to  part  of  you. 
It  is  you.  Thto  restoration  hospital  will  be 
doing  what  you  and  your  neighbor  would  do 
as  Americans,  as  New  Hampshire  citizens,  to 
help  an  unfortunate  child  If  only  ycu  had 
the  time.  If  only  you  had  the  skill,  if  only 
you  had  the  money. 

Individually  you  are  unable  to  offer  these 
necessary  components  to  the  aid  which  they 
seek  and  need.  But  together,  as  New  Hamp- 
shire has  always  worlted.  that  tinfortunate 
youngster  can  be  assisted.  Together,  you 
can  take  that  child  and  make  him  what  he 
should  be — a  healthy  and  hi^py  dtinen. 
Together,  you  can  give  him  a  helping  hand 
through  the  Crotched  Mountain  Hospital. 

That  hospital  wUl.  I  predict,  become  a 
symbol  cf  the  efforts  of  New  Hampshire  citi- 
zens— a  symbol  of  efforts  to  build  and  de- 
velop In  peacetime  a  principle  your  sons  and 
daughters  so  wholeheartedly  defended  in 
war— that  the  American  way  of  life  to  for 
everyone,  everywhere,  at  all  times. 

That  hospital  will.  I  believe,  mean  Jtist 
that  type  of  83rmbol  to  the  residents  of  thto 
State.  And  when  you  go  to  them  for  con- 
tributions to  thto  drive,  you  who  are  the 
leaders  of  the  campaign  should  bear  that 
thought  in  mtod. 

Remember.  New  Hampshire  has  helped  to 
carve  the  American  way  of  life  from  vlrgto 
forest  land.  Thto  State  contributed  its 
share  to  developing  a  young  nation.  It  has 
done  Its  share  to  defendtog  that  Nation  and 
to  preserving  and  developing  that  way  of 
Ufe  over  the  years  of  our  coimtry's  history. 

New  Hampshire  stlU  has  contrtbtitlons  to 
make:  Its  clttoens  are  still  lUte  their  fore- 
bears— proud  and  strong  and  self-reliant. 
They  still  are  determtoed  to  leave  better 
opportunities  for  thetr  sons  and  datighters. 
for  all  of  the  soeoeedtog  genentlons.  It  to 
still  a  great  and  powerful  tradltian  with  New 
Hampshire  people  that  you  h^  yourself 
when  you  help  your  neighbor. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  Joto  your 
fellow  citizens  to  carrying  on  thto  tradition. 
You  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  to  ralalng 
still  further  the  ideato  of  your  way  of  life 
You  have  an  oMMttanity  to  put  the  real 
meaning  of  the  American  iray  of  life  toto  the 
hearts  of  some  little  ftrfks  who  are  not  able  to 
reach  out  and  gnMp  a  full  life  by  theraselvea 
Make  the  most  of  those  opportunities  and 
I  know  that  you  will  find  that  your  country 
and  your  own  Ufe  will  nwon  |uat  a  Mt  more 
to  3rou.  which  to  the  real  American  way  of 
life. 

I  wish  you  soooeaa  and  may  God  bless  yotir 
efforts. 


TW  MarilkM  G>iitnct« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHE«GTOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Juiy  6  (legitiative  day  of 
Thmniay,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MAGNCSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iinanirmraK  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendiz  of  the  Rscou>  an  edi- 
tonal  entitled  "The  Maritime  Contracts," 
pidiiisfaed  in  ttae.Ne«'  York  Times  of  June 

23.1M9. 

Tbere  being  no  c*jection.  the  edltoriai 
was  ordtfed  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb. 

MAMXToa  coanascss 

,  t^r*rr*^  >*c  faces  the 
'  at  1.III1IH  stahfmy  over  a 
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period  than  tt  h»>     enjoyed  In  m*ny  years. 
The  recent  and  pending  bettlementa  of  major 
m-vuime   disputes   Indicate   that   sea   labor 
negctlations  have  entered  a  new  and  more 
amicable  era.    A  far  wider  Oeld  of  the  Ameri- 
can   economy    than    the    shipping    Industry 
WUl  tee  A  good  augury  In  this  development. 
I     Shipping  volume  U  iteadlly  declining  and 
Job  availability  for  the  unions  Is  suffering  a 
ecroUary  rwJtictlon.    But  the  Netlonal  Mari- 
time Union  and  the  American  Radio  AsaocI- 
aUon,   both   CaO   aflUlatea.   brought   to   the 
redtatlon  conference*  something  more  than 
the  realisation  that  they  could   not  afford 
to  mf*if  tinreaaonable  demands.     Like   the 
operatois.   headed  by   Frank  J.  Taylor,  and 
the  medUtlcn    -anel  headed  by  William  N. 
M  ir^olls.  they  were  cognisant  of  the  urgent 
need   for  rustalned   mutual   cooperation    to 
keep  the  merchant  fleet  as  strong  as  poMlble 
Honon   In   this    demonstration   of   aenalble 
labcr-managemenCf^egotlatlons   are   shared 
with  thflM  two  men  by  Joseph  Curran.  presi- 
dent of  the  powerful  NMU     For  him  It  may 
bv  aeen  as  the  fruit  of  a  personal  victory  In 
his  battle  to  free  the  union  of  leftist  trouble- 
makers who  seemed  more  Intent  on  political 
control  Chan  on  the  Improvement  of  mari- 
time labor  conditions. 

This  Is  the  Qrst  time  the  employers  and 
the    NMU    have    signed    a    2-year    contract 
Operators  may  now  estimate  what  their  op- 
erating cosu  are   Ukcly   to  be  over   a  long 
period.     The  single  wage  reopening  for  the 
term  of  the  contract  Is  another  stabilizing 
feature.     Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  as 
an  element  bearing  on  future  )t.bor- manage- 
ment relations,  was  the  easily  won  agree- 
ment on  the  hiring  hall,  which  was  extended 
pending   a  Srpreme  Court  decision  on   Its 
legality.    Both  the  unions  and  the  operators 
Want  the  hiring  hall  to  stay  In  this  Industry, 
!    and  Congress  wUl  err  If  It  does  not  give  a 
full  hearing  to  those  seeking  an  exemption 
for  the  shipping  Indtistry  in  any  hiring-hail 
ban. 


Address  to  Graduatiof  Gass  of  Gintoo 
Will  School 

KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

1.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


or  MaasacHTTBcrra 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OP  RKP  RESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RwotD.  I  include  therein  a  speech 
which  I  recently  made  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Chnton  (Mass.)  High 
School,  as  reported  In  a  recent  edition  of 
the  illustrious  Clinton  Dally  Item: 

Fi  ■TiSM     OM     Fkidat— ISS     Hmh     School 
SruBDrrs  Racsnrs  DrrLoacas;  CoMcar-sMAM 


The  annual  commencement  ezercLaea  of  the 
Clinton  High  School  graduating  class  were 
held  on  Friday  evening  at  Fallon  Memorial 
Auditorium,  with  133  students  receiving  their 
diplomas. 

Ib  a  nolabia  and  eloquent  addrMS  Oon- 
gi  isswn  Fmiur  J.  PntLmm.  a  diatingmitoed 
alumnus  of  the  local  high  school  and  the 
father  of  Miss  Bamby  PhUbln.  a  member  of 
the  senior  class  who  received  her  diploma 
with  b«r  classmates,  made  a  contribution 
to  tbe  history  of  Clinton  such  as  has  never 
before  been  heard  at  graduation  exercises 
of  any  preceding  clasA. 
.  The  occasion  mark.ed  the  Srst  tloje  that  a 
parent  has  bean  given  the  hoDor  ol  <>allvertng 
a  massage  to  a  class  of  whlcH  a  SMiibar  ol 
his  family  was  a  graduate. 


Congressman  Philbin's  address,  tn  full, 
was  as  follows: 

"This  Is  a  night  of  fulfillment,  of  vital  tasks 
successfully  finished,  a  night  mingled  with 
feelings  of  the  Joy  of  achievement  and  the 
sorrow  of  parting.  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
be  with  you.  I  come  as  a  fellow-alumnus 
of  Clinton  High  School  and  a  personal  friend, 
and  also  as  a  parent. 

"First,  let  me  congratulate  each  and  every 
one  of  you  upon  your  graduation.  It  marks 
a  long  important  step  In  your  personal  ad- 
vancement. It  Is  an  accomplishment  of 
which  you  can  justly  be  proud.  If  you  had 
not  worked  sincerely  and  Intelligently  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  reach  the  cher- 
ished goal  which  we  celebrate  in  these  fit- 
ting and  Impressive  exercises  and  which 
bring  to  this  happy  ending  your  high  school 
careers.  But  actually  It  Is  Just  the  begin- 
ning. The  wide  world  opei\s  before  you. 
Boundless  opp«^)rtunitles  of  a  promising  and 
successful  future  await  the  impact  of  your 
aspiration,  energy,  and  ability. 

"You  are  the  t>eneQciarles  of  a  noble  tra- 
dition    You  were  blessed  by  Providence  with 
the  favored  destiny  of  being  raised  and  edu- 
cated In  this  great  free  country  of  our»— the 
most   powerful,   the   richest,   the   most   ad- 
vanced, the  most  prosperous  and  the  hap- 
piest democracy  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon. 
"It    has    been    your    happy    privilege    and 
good   fortune  to  oe  sons  and   daughters  of 
our  peerless  town  of  Clinton  which  Is  steeped 
In  su''h  an  abiudance  of  patriotism.  Idealism, 
constructively  balanced  living,  and  genuine 
American  ctilttire     Tou  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  live  In  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance 
wher-   men  and  wonoen  are  Judged  for  what 
they  are.  what  they  achieve,  and  what  they 
ktrlve  tor.  and  not  for  the  circumstance  of 
their    birth,    their    race,    their    religion    or 
national  origin. 

°  taiBUTS  TO  CUNTOM 

"Tou  may  travel  the  whole  world  and  you 
will  not  find  another  town  like  Clinton. 
Time  forbids  that  I  should  recite  Its  merits, 
the  virtues  of  'ts  people,  and  the  brilliant 
schievements  of  Its  sons  and  daughters. 
The  vital  thing  to  recall  tonight  and  to  re- 
member henceforth  Is  the  wonderful  at- 
mosphere of  freedom,  opportunity,  toler- 
ance, pride  In  scoompllshment.  Incentive, 
and  Inspiration  which  has  been  enfBMlered 
here  and  In  which  you  have  been  so  fartu- 
nate  to  live  and  work. 

"This  atmosphere  did  not  develop  over- 
night. It  took  more  than  a  century  to  fuse 
the  basic  elements  of  our  Clinton  culture, 
outlook,  and  Institutions  into  a  cooaprehen- 
slve  tradition  Many  Individuals,  many 
groupe.  and  many  people  contributed  un- 
selfishly and  tirelessly  and  magnificently  to 
establish  the  morale  and  motivation  of  Clin- 
ton Mnd  Its  citizenry. 

"The  deep  spirituality  of  the  early  Amerl- 
ean  founders,  combining  with  their  sound 
practical  vision  and  love  of  free  Institutions 
merging  with  the  enthusiasm,  unbounded 
energy,  driving  ambition,  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  advuncement  under  personal 
liberty  which  typified  the  several  races  of 
peoples  who  came  afterward,  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  dynamic  and  stimulating 
atmosphere  of  our  town. 

"As  years  go  by.  you  will  place  higher  and 
higher  value  upon  the  advantage  of  llv'.ng 
here  during  your  formative  years,  and  you 
will  Increasingly  appreciate  the  tolerant 
spiritual  and  religious  life  of  your  home 
town  which  has  formed  the  secure  founda- 
tion for  so  many  of  its  other  favorable  char- 
acteristics. 

"rorrtWATs  stceint* 

"Tou  have  been  fortunate  In  the  extreme 
In  having  your  high  acliool  and  your  teach- 
ers. There  Is  background  ai.d  patient  devel- 
opoaent  and  rich  tradition  associated  with 
your  school.  Its  contemporary  leaders  and 
teachers  are  admirably  carrying  out  and  Im- 


planting the  Ideals  of  the  great  leaders  and 
teachers  of  the  past  and  when  history  ts 
written  the  names  of  Thomas  F.  Gibbons. 
John  J.  Mitchell,  and  Eben  3.  Cobb  as  well 
as  your  own  individual  teachers  will  be 
ranked  with  those  of  Charles  L.  Hunt,  Fred 
aerk.  Andrew  E.  Ford,  Lawrence  OToole. 
and  others  of  past  generations  whose  great 
talents,  progressive  outlook,  and  devoted 
service  helped  so  Immeasurably  In  laying 
the  groundwork  for  our  present  school  and 
high-school  system. 

"I  know  that   tonight  as  you   meet  with 
your  teachers  officially  for  the  last  time  that 
your  hearts  are  filled  with  deepest  gratitude 
for  all  they  have  done  for  you.     Future  years, 
let  me  assure  you.  will  serve  only  to  heighten 
jotir  feelings  of  appreciation  for  their  labors 
in  your  behalf,  and  they  wlU  serve  to  bring 
into  focus  as  an  inspiring  force  in  your  lives 
the  many  unparalleled  advantages  and  bene- 
fits you  have  enjoyed  under  their  leadership 
as  students  of  Clinton  High  School  and  as 
resldenu  of  the  town  of  Clinton. 
"THE  SOLS  or  PaaSNTS 
"There  Is  another  group  tonight  to  whom 
you  owe  an  undefinable  debt  for  your  present 
success.     I  know  you  will  reccgntze  tiiat  ss  a 
parent   myself   I   spea>'    In    a    very    personal 
sense  and  like  all  the  other  parents  here  feel 
exceedingly  proud  at  this  time  for  the  events 
which  transpire  here  and  the  part  my  own 
daughter  takes  In  these  proceedings  as  one 
of  the  graduates.     I  am,  therefore,  somewhat 
handicapped    by   this   personal    relationship 
In  dealing  with  this  particular  subject 

"If  I  were  not  In  the  role  of  a  parent  who 
has  a  fine  and  good  daughter  of  whom  I  am 
very  proud  graduating  with  this  class.  I 
know  that  I  should  be  much  more  anxious 
to  emphasise  to  the  members  of  the  class 
the  unmeasurable  value  of  the  love,  devo- 
tion, loyalty,  and  in  all  so  many  Instances, 
the  real  sacrlflce.  which  your  parents  have 
displayed  in  ftiriherlng  your  interest  and 
welfare  without  which  this  happy  result 
probably  would  never  have  materialised. 

"As  parents  we  are,  of  course,  totally  un- 
conscious of  any  particular  debt  of  gratitude 
which  may  have  accrued.  We  seek  no  en- 
comiums. We  are  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing. I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  of  you 
parents,  however,  when  I  say  that  what  we 
have  done,  we  have  done  gladly  and  will- 
ingly, yes  eagerly,  and  we  seek  no  reward 
or  commendation  of  any  sort  save  continued 
goodness  of  character,  renewed  devotion  to 
duty,  and  future  contributions  In  the  form 
of  good  living,  good  works,  and  constructive 
activities  by  our  graduates  for  and  In  behalf 
of  their  fsmllies,  their  community,  their 
Nation,  and  their  Creator. 

"We  ask  nothing  more  of  them  than  that 
they  adhere  to  the  Ideals  which  they  have 
been  taught  In  their  homes,  their  chiu-ches, 
and  their  schools:  that  they  continue  hon- 
estly and  wholeheartedly  to  do  the  twst  they 
can  In  whatever  work  they  undertake:  that 
they  recognise  their  responsibilities  to  their 
fartllles.  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
country:  that  they  work,  live,  and  strive  as 
good  Industrious,  God-fearing,  self-respect- 
ing Americans  contributing  In  every  way 
they  can  to  the  building  of  good  citizenship, 
wholesome  family  life,  loyal  friendships,  and 
the  building  oX  a  better  Clinton  and  a  better 
America. 

'>UDS  AND  Happiness 
"For  us  parenu.  tonight,  there  is  pride 
and  happiness  for  your  success  up  to  thia 
time,  but  this  occasion  also  brings  to  some 
of  us  remembrance  and  reminiscence.  Soma 
of  us  have  come  this  very  path  years  ago. 
We  know  the  Joys  and  the  sorrows  of  life, 
the  trials,  adversities,  and  problema. 

"From  personal  experience  we  know  the 
obatadas.  the  pitfalls,  the  dii&cultles  which 
you  will  have  to  face.  Tea,  my  friends,  w« 
came  tiUs  way  ourselves.  And  IX  we  were 
to  dose  our  eyes  tonight  we  would  find  our- 


"X 


selves    again    In    the    bright    sunlight    and 
flower-decked  fields  of  other  years. 

"We  see  t>efore  us  the  smiling  faces  of  dear 
loved  ones  now  departed  Into  that  land  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  ever  returns  who 
made  our  vray  easier,  who  made  our  progress 
possible.  We  feel  again  the  affectionate 
touch  of  their  hand  upon  our  shoulder,  we 
hear  their  words  of  counsel  and  advice  and 
••We  recall  the  love  and  help  they  so  un- 
selfishly gave  us;  their  look  of  disappoint- 
ment when  we  lost:  their  unrestrained  Joy 
when  we  won:  their  never-failing,  never- 
ending  concern  for  us:  their  loyalty  and 
steadfastness  to  the  end  of  their  days.  These 
are  precious  memories  which  will  alviays  live 
in  our  minds  Because  those  were  days  when 
family  ties  bound  us  together  like  hoops  of 
steel,  more  tightly  perhaps  than  In  thia 
modern  day 

•And  now  the  vision  dims,  the  bright  sun- 
light of  those  happy  years  fades,  the  faces  of 
thoee  dear  ones  dlaappear  and  we  are  back 
again  in  this  prosaic  world  of  the  present 
■And  so  It  will  be  with  you.  my  young 
friends.  Opportunity  Is  beckoning.  It 
knocks  on  your  door.  It  may  knock  but 
once.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  embrace  it  It  is  up 
to  you  to  remember  your  noble  heritage,  to 
treasure  and  sustain  your  high  ideals  and 
let  nothing  swerve  you  from  them.  We  will 
be  pulling  for  you  in  your  every  under- 
taking. 

"AIX  FACX  THX  SAMS  paOBLSM 

••Manv  Of  you  will  go  out  Into  the  realistic 
practlca"l  everyday  -orld  of  work.  Some  of 
you  will  go  to  higher  Institutions  of  learning 
to  seek  further  training  for  higher  fields  of 
endeavor.  But  all  of  you  wlU  have  to  face 
the  same  essential  problem— how  can  you 
fulfill  your  highest  destiny,  how  can  you 
meet  the  responslbUities  you  have  as  edu- 
cated men  and  women  living  In  this  fast- 
moving,  rapidly  changing  atomic  age? 

•You  are  finishing  the  happiest  but  at 
once  a  most  vital  and  Important  period  of 
your  lives.  You  have  made  a  fine  start  As 
a  class  and  as  Individuals  you  have  made  a 
great  record  here.  Your  class  has  distin- 
guished Itself  in  the  classroom,  on  the  ath- 
letic field,  and  16  every  other  high  school 
activity  You  hajp  all  recorded  a  significant 
accomplishment  In  your  high  school  work. 
By  your  training  and  character  you  are  well 
equipped  for  the  future  If  you  have  the 
wUl,  ambition,  and  determination  you  can 
go  on  to  finer  achievements. 

"You  can  go  on  to  service  to  your  own 
alms  but  service  also  to  the  Nation  and  hu- 
manltv.  to  the  task  which  faces  every  one  of 
us  today  more  than  ever  before  of  protect- 
ing, preserving,  maintaining,  and  enriching 
the  great  institutions  of  our  country  which 
have  given  you.  and  so  many  others  price- 
less Incomparable  advantage  of  •life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

••If  you  but  will  It.  if  you  courageously 
persevere  In  your  aims,  you  can  reach  your 
goal  and  you  can  make  your  contribution. 
Whatever  that  contribution  Is.  make  sure 
that  it  is  your  very  t>est.  Make  sure  that  It 
represents  the  very  best  effort  of  which  you 
are  capable  Make  sure  that  it  Is  sincere 
and  earnest  and  conscientious.  Make  sure 
that  you  work  seriously  at  the  tasks  at  hand. 
But  no  matter  what  your  gains  In  material 
wealth  or  position,  never  take  yourself  too 
seriously 

"Remember  that  you  are  htiman  and 
finite  Never  let  failure  deter  you  from  an- 
other and  stUl  another  try.  Remember  the 
words  of  a  great  philosopher:  'There  is  no 
such  word  as  fnllure  In  the  lexicon  of  a 
bright  youth.'  Keep  your  courage  high  be- 
cause you  may  score  a  touchdown  on  the 
next  play.  Be  humble  of  your  talents  and 
accomplishments  and  n^ver  gloat  over  the 
reverses  or  misfortunes  of  others.  Tomor- 
row they  may  rise  to  success. 


"LEND    A    HXLPTNC    HAND 

"Distinguish  between  confidence  In  your- 
self and  vainglory.  Keep  It  in  mind  that 
pride  goeth  before  a  fall"  and  that  vanity 
casta  doubt  upon  yotu*  real  worth.  Be  gen- 
erous and  kindly  and  Jusi— always  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  particularly  to  your 
less-favored  brethren.  Respect  the  Judg- 
ments of  your  eiders  because  their  experi- 
ence can  guide  you  safely  from  the  shoals. 
One  IS  wise  who  learns  from  his  own  mis- 
takes. It  is  a  genius  who  learns  from  the 
mistakes  of  others. 

•Be  Interested  in  the  civic  and  political 
affairs  of  your  town,  your  State,  and  your 
Government.  Democracy  can  be  destroyed 
by  nonpartlcipation  of  the  average  citizen 
and  the  activity  of  minority  pressure  groups 
The  Nation  and  the  world  are  faced  by  many 
grave  problems  Your  generation  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  play  a  large  part  In  solving 
them.     They  cannot  be  solved  without  youi 

help. 

"You  and  those  who  will  work  with  you 
will  be  tiie  leaders  of  the  future  What  kind 
of  a  future— slave  or  free'  Upon  you  the 
nation  will  depend  for  its  freedom  and  se- 
curity To  you  and  other  young  Ameri- 
cans the  whole  world  will  one  day  look  for 
guidance,  and  inspiration  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  democracy.  It  wUl  be  your 
major  task  and  duty  to  defend  our  free- 
doms and  save  them  from  destruction  by 
tyrants  who  are.  If  the  facts  were  known, 
case  problems  for  the  psychologists  but  who 
are  rpreachlng  poisonous  class  hatred  and 
seeking  by  force  or  stealth  the  destruction 
of  individual  liberty  and  the  enslavement  of 
man. 

•"NO    MAGIC    rORMUI-A 

"There  is  no  magic  formula  to  prepare 
you  for  these  great  tasks,  no  open  sesame  to 
success  But  there  are  some  guides  and 
signposts  you  can  follow.  First,  remember 
that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  hard  work 
in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a  nation. 
The  ab'.e-bodied  individual  who  strives  to 
avoid  or  evade  his  responsibilities,  who  txums 
to  the  Government  at  some  level  to  solve 
his  personal  problems,  or  to  provide  him  with 
the  means  of  livelihood.  Is  foredoomed  to 
failure  Similarly,  that  nation  which  turns 
Its  back  on  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual  and  pursues  the  wraths  of  col- 
lectivism and  socialism  wUl  soon  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  all  the  other  nations  through- 
out history  which  have  departed  from  the 
basic  free  way  of  life  ordained  to  us  by  the 
Almighty  and  exemplified  so  brilliantly  by 
the  unmatched  glories  and  achievements  of 
our  own  Nation. 

•Remember  that  this  Nation  is  not  a  static 
organism.     To   stand   stUl    Is   to    retrogress. 
We  must  work  for  a  dynamic,  fcMrward -look- 
ing  forward-moving  democracy.     But  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  Ignore  or  discard  the 
solid  constructive   values  of  the  past.     In- 
dustry,   thrift,    preparation    for   rainy    days, 
all  the  deep  spiritual  values  of  wholesome 
home  and  famUy  life  are  the  enduring  basis 
of  any  worth-while,  well-ordered  government. 
"Do  not  be  led  astray  or  swerved  from  your 
chosen  course  by  current  despotic  doctrines 
as  old  as  Methuselah  or  the  Corn  laws  of 
Rome   that    there   Is   an   easy   road   to   per- 
sonal   success,    governmental    stability,    or 
national   prosperity.     A  naUon,  like  an  in- 
dividual, must  zealously  protect  its  freedom 
or  It  will  crumble  througa  soft  living.  Inertia, 
moral  decay  and  spiritual  degeneration  Into 
the  dust  of  oblivion.     All  the  experience  of 
mankind  and  all  the  lessons  of  recorded  his- 
tory indisputably  prove  that  fact. 

"STAND  BT  PalNCIPLES 

"Let  me  reemphasise:  Be  true  to  your- 
selves and  the  Ideals  you  have  learned  In 
our  own  homes,  your  chim:hes  and  this 
school.  Be  confident  of  your  abilities  and 
aim  high.  Remember  the  words  of  the 
poet— 'not   faUure,   but   low  aim.  is  crime.' 


Be  proud  of  your  heritage  and  never  betray 
it.  Stand  by  your  principles  and  your  con- 
victions. Respect  yourselves  and  others  will 
respect  you. 

"Live  like  your  fathers  and  mothers  have 
tried  to  live— loyal  to  God  and  country,  loyal 
to  every  worthy  Institution,  loyal  to  your 
friends.  Strive  to  advance  yovjself  and  live 
not  by  selfiahness  or  vanity  or  materialism. 
To  thine  own  self  be  true  and  It  must  fol- 
low as  the  night  and  day.  Thou  canst  not 
then  be  false  to  any  man',  is  something  to  re- 
member If  you  place  beside  it.  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  and  the  injunction  of 
the  Golden  Rule  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you*'  And  when 
you  are  right,  fear  no  one  but  God.  bscaxise 
the  truth  will  maXe  you  free,  and  freedom 
will  make  you  strong. 

"It  Is  always  a  source  of  sadness  to  do 
accustomed  and  cherished  things  for  the  last 
time.  It  alv.as's  tugs  at  the  heart  to  leave 
dear  friends — the  young  and  the  old  But 
time  waits  for  no  one  You  must  move  for- 
ward— always  forward — to  the  broader  op- 
portunities and  achievements  of  the  future. 
You  part  tonight  but  you  will  be  together 
again  1  know,  together  in  these  fine  warm 
friendships  you  liave  formed  here,  together 
In  the  spirit  of  these  noble  teachings  and 
Ideals,  together  In  the  company  of  all  those 
who  strive  to  keep  our  high  faith  in  America 
and  all  she  stands  for.  the  eternal  faith  which 
by  the  blopd  and  sacrifice  of  her  sons  we 
have  sworn  to  uphold  to  the  end. 

•Years  ago.  on  this  very  platfcam,  in  a  set- 
ting like  this,  on  a  night  and  occasion  like 
this.  I  had  the  honor  of  Joining  with  my  own 
Clinton  High  School  class  in  singing  the  class 
song. 

One  verse  went  something  like  this: 

•  'June  time  with  Its  fragrant  roses 
E'er  will  bring  a  tearful  sigh 
For  a  class  that  once  departed 
Prom  the  halls  of  Clinton  High. 

But   now    as  we  start  on   life's  battle 

Let  us  be  brave  and  heed 
The  words  of  our  ovra  class  motto 

Of  "every  day  some  nobler  deed." 

"And  I  think,  tonight,  my  friends,  that  the 
last  line  ol  that  song  may  well  be  kept  in 
mind  by  all  of  us.  Let  me  again  congratulate 
you  and  your  parents  and  teachers  upon  this 
great  memorable  unforgettable  night  in  your 
lives,  so  full  of  deep  meaning  for  them  and 
for  you 

"And  let  me  wish  you  all  the  very  best  of 
health,  success,  prosperity  and  happiness  In 
the  future  whatever  your  chosen  way  of  life. 
Try  to  ^ememt)er  in  the  time  to  come,  whether 
in  storm  or  in  sunshine,  those  words  which 
s'.-mbollze  so  well  and  so  beauUfully  the  spirit 
which  animates  Clinton  and  tbe  Clinton  High 
School:  'Every  day  some  nobler  deed.'  " 

The  students.  In  caps  and  gowns  and  the 
girls  carrying  old-fashioned  txjuquets, 
marched  Into  the  hall  to  the  strains  of  Pomp 
and  Circumstance,  played  by  Miss  Dolores 
Mercier.  highest  honor  student  in  the  class, 
and  Francis  X.  Howard,  high  honor  student. 
The  entire  class  then  Joined  In  singing  a 
group  of  Victor  Herbert  favorites  directed  by 
Miss  Elinor  Drlscoll.  music  supervisor. 

The  class  gift,  a  check  for  $50  to  purchase 
music  for  the  school,  was  presented  to  Su- 
perintendent John  J.  Mitchell  by  Michael  A. 
Pizza,  class  president. 

Following  the  acceptance  of  the  gift.  Miss 
Dolores  Mercier  and  Francis  X.  Howard,  pia- 
nists, offered  Gavotte  and  Musette  after 
which  La  Spagnola  was  sung  by  Miss  Jean 
P.  O'Brien.  Miss  Virginia  M  Imbimbo  and 
chorus. 

The  foUowing  awards  were  presented  by 
Principal  Eben  S.  Cobb  of  the  high  school; 
DAR  Medal.  Miss  Dolores  Mercier;  Washing- 
ton-FrankJin  Medal,  Miss  Ann  E.  Noon:  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Medal.  Elaymond  F.  Dyer, 
Jr  Becker  College  Medal,  iiiss  Jean  OBrien: 
Harvard  University  priae  book  award,  Leo  F. 
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lUKam&n:  Police  Association  award  .to  best 
student  athlete.  Jolxn  C.  PolymeroB. 

The  diplomas  were  awarded  by  Francis  P. 
Uurpby,  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 


Brcak-Down  of  Yalta  A«TeemenU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtOKioA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRo  an  article  entitled  "After  Yalta: 
Why  the  FDR-Stalin  Pacts  Broke  Down." 
wntten  by  Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr..  and 
published  in  Look  magazine  for  July  5, 

1^9.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Arru  Yalta:  Wht  th«  P.  D.  R  -Staum  Pacts 

Bkokx  Doww       ^ 

(By  Cdward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr.) 

BoOMTclt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin  achieved 
at  YalU  the  dOMSt  cooperation  the  Big  Three 
ever  knew. 

Then  a  series  of  events  began  to  shatur 
that  -  nlty  almost  as  soon  as  the  conference 
ended,  on  Ptbruary  11,  1945.  Big  Three  rela- 
tions reached  a  dangerous  Impcuse  that  still 
exists  today. 

What  caused  the  break-up? 

President  Roosevelt  died  on  April  H.  And 
Wlnsfton  Chxirchlll  was  defeated  as  Prime 
Minister  In  July.  But  the  high  tide  of  Big 
Three  unity  began  to  ebb  even  before  either 
of  those  two  eirenta. 

Tbs  opinion  of  some  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment group  on  Roosevelt's  staff  at  the  con- 
ference was  this: 

When  Marshal  Stalin  returned  to  Moscow 
after  the  conference,  he  ran  Into  dtfflcultlea 
with  the  Politburo.  He  was  accused,  it  was 
■aid.  of  having  t>een  too  friendly  and  having 
made  too  many  concessions  to  the  two  capi- 
talist nations.  Such  natloi>s.  in  dogmatic 
Marxist  eyes,  could  never  b«  really  trusted  by 
Communist  Russia. 

According  to  this  thinking,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Politburo  may  well  have  felt  thkt 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  vlrtiially  "sold 
out"  at  Talta. 

Anthony  Kdcn  told  me  at  the  San  Pr'ancisco 
Conference  he  was  convinced  something  had 
happened  In  Moscow  after  the  Talta  meeting. 

The  workings  of  the  Politburo  have  never 
been  even  partially  revealed.  And  I  do  not 
pretand  to  know  what  took  place  In  Moscow 
after  the  conference  at  Yalta.  But  there  are 
several  things  I  know,  as  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  time  of  the  conference,  that  may  cast 
some  light  on  tlte  mystery. 

Av«r«U  Harrlman,  then  Alnbaaaador  to 
Russia.  eatokMl  the  State  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1944.  He  said  It  seemed  dear  that 
powerful  elements  dose  to  Stalin  were  un- 
wUUng  to  see  the  security  of  the  Sbvlet  Union 
rest  solely  on  an  untried  world  organlxatlon. 
Harrlman  sugfcsted  that  Russia  might  go 
aloog  with  the  UN  but.  at  the  same  time, 
bUlM  Its  own  sphere  of  Influence. 

STAUW  rmAazs  ran  ilbctioks 
It  ts  possible  that  SUlln's  advisers  told 
him  thst  free  elections  in  eastern  Europe, 
•freed  on  at  Talta.  would  destroy  Oaattaunlst 
control  on  this  region.  Stalin  blniMlf  said  a« 
much  at  tlie  Potsdam  Conference.  I  under- 
stand that  Stalin  at  Potadam  actually  want- 


ed the  United  States  to  recognlie  the  various 
governments  In  eastern  Europe  before  the 
elections  had  been  held. 

Another  explanation  for  what  happened 
after  YalU  may  be  that  Roosevelt's  death 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  anti-Ameri- 
can group  In  the  Politburo. 

It  is  also  posBlble  that  the  Politburo  after 
Yalta  reviewed  Its  policy.  It  may  have  de- 
cided that  the  United  SUtes  was  soon  going 
to  withdraw  from  Europe,  to  concentrate  all 
Its  troope  against  Japan. 

TTNITEO  STATES   OCCUPATION    A    rACTOm 

The  Politburo  may  also  have  been  influ- 
enced In  this  line  of  thlnkUig  by  a  statement 
President  Roosevelt  made  at  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  Pebrxiary  5  at  Yalta.  He  said  that 
United  States  troops  probably  could  not  be 
kept  m  Europe  more  than  2  years  after  the 
war.  Although  this  now  may  sound  astound- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was 
a  ground  swell  of  public  opinion  demanding 
that  our  forces  be  returned  home  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
gan to  hedge  on  some  of  its  agreement* 
shortly  after  the  Yalta  Conference  had  closed. 
The  Russians  delayed  on  CCTtaln  military 
agreement.  They  impeded  the  formation  of 
the  German  Control  Commlaslon.  They 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  Declaration  on  Lib- 
erated Europe  as  applied  to  Rumania.  And 
they  graatly  Impeded  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Pcfllafa  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  allow  Air  Force  rep- 
resentatives to  survey  possible  air  hnses  near 
B\xlapest  as  agreed.  Then  it  delayed  the 
granting  of  the  bases.  The  Air  Force  finally 
dropped  the  Issue  because,  after  the  delays, 
the  bases  were  no  longer  needed. 

MIUTAaT    PACT    IGNOaXO 

At  Yalta,  too,  a  military  a^^rcement  called 
for  each  nation  to  allow  the  others  to  send  a 
mission  behind  Its  respective  lines  to  deal 
with  their  own  liberated  prisoners.  After 
Yalta,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
allow  a  United  States  mission  to  function  be- 
hind Soviet  lines,  as  agreed. 

In  London  the  Soviet  shift  in  policy  was 
evident  to  the  American  representatives  on 
the  European  Advisory  Commission.  One 
week  after  Yalta  the  Soviet  member  an- 
nounced that  representatives  were  coming 
from  Moscow  to  Join  with  the  British  and 
Americans  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  Control 
Commission  for  Germany.  Two  weeks  later 
the  Soviet  repreeenUttve  stated  with  great 
embarrassment  that  the  Russians  were  not 
sending  a  group  to  London  after  all. 

In  the  case  of  Runoania.  as  well  as  In  the 
rest  of  liberated  Europe,  the  three  Govern- 
ments had  made  definite  pledges  in  the  Dec- 
laration on  Liberated  Europe.  They  had 
promised  to  help  form  interim  govern- 
mente — regimes  representing  all  democratic 
elements  and  pledged  to  early,  free  elections. 

In  spite  of  this.  13  days  after  the  Yalta 
meeting  had  adjotimed  the  Soviet  member 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Ru- 
mania refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. Three  days  later  Porelgn  Vice 
Commissar  Vlshlnaky  arrived  in  Bucharest. 
He  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Radescu 
gorarnment  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
regime.  The  King  was  forced  to  appoint  a 
government  formed  by  pro-Communist  lead- 
er Petru  Groaa. 

BoaaiA  isjscTS  paorssrs 
The  United  Statea  lodgad  protaals  that  the 
principles  of   the  Daelaration  oa  Liberated 
Europe    were    being    Ignored.    But    Rvissia 
bluntly  rejected  them.  ^ 

Another  development  In  Soviet -America  a 
relations  irritated  President  Rooaevalt. 

Marshal  Stalin  sent  the  President  a  nota 
protesting  that  ■■gotlXloiM  were  taking 
place  at  Bern  aaMng  tha  OKOMna.  Brltlah. 
and  Americana  for  the  surrander  of  tha  Ger- 
man Army  In  Italy. 


The  President  had  advised  the  Soviet 
Union  before  Stalin's  note  that  the  Germans 
had  reqwsted  a  meeting.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  assured  Stalin  that  no  negotiation* 
acttuUly  had  taken  place. 

Stalin's  note  asserted  the  President  wa* 
not  being  informed  by  his  own  military  lead- 
en. Negotiations,  he  said,  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  Germans  were  allowing  the 
American  Army  to  advance  in  return  for  eas- 
ier peace  terms. 

STALIN    ANCnS   T.   D.    B. 

The  President  was  angered  by  this  note. 
He  replied  sharply  that  General  Elsenhower 
would  not  have  undertaken  negotiations 
without  Informing  him.  Purthermore.  he 
said,  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  fully  ad%'taed 
as  to  all  the  developments.  The  President 
remarked  that  he  resented  the  "vile  misrep- 
resentations'  of  the  Marshal's  Informants 
and  that  such  Information  Indicated  a  belief 
tliat  certain  of  Stalin's  Informants  deslr^ 
to  destroy  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Sov'et  Union. 

Marshall  SUlln  replied  that  he  did  not 
question  the  president's  honesty,  but  he  still 
believed  that  he  had  received  accurate  In- 
formation The  tone  of  SUlln's  message 
was.  however,  more  conciliatory  than  his  pre- 
vious ones. 

Meanwhile,  the  Polish  agreement  was  be- 
ing Jeopardized. 

Early  In  March.  Ambassador  Harrlman  sent 
a  warning  to  the  SUte  Department.  He  said 
that  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  was  insist- 
ing that  only  Polish  leaders  accepUble  to 
the  Lublin  Government  be  invited  to  consult 
with  the  commission  appointed  at  YalU. 

This  commission.  It  had  been  agteed  at 
YalU.  was  to  consult  with  Polish  democratic 
leaders  from  within  Poland  and  from  abroad 
with  a  view  to  reorganising  the  Lublin  Gov- 
ernment. The  Lublin  regime  had  been  set 
up  originally  as  a  Soviet  puppet  government. 
Roosevelt's  and  Churchill's  purfxie*  at  Yalta 
had  been  to  reorganize  it  so  It  would  repre- 
sent other  Polish  elements.  Including  factlona 
of  the  Polish  Government-ln-exlle  in  London. 
But  Molotov  now  disregarded  the  agree- 
ment on  Poland. 

r.  D.  a  paomxs  to  stalin 

On  April  1.  President  Roosevelt  sent  an  ur- 
gent cable  en  the  Polish  issue  to  Marshal 
Stalin.  Both  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  had  communicated  with  each  other 
late  in  March.  Both  agreed  that  the  Yalta 
agreement  was  In  grave  danger.  Roosevelt 
told  Stalin  that  "a  thinly  disguised  continua- 
tion of  the  present  government  would  be  en- 
tirely unaccepUble." 

On  April  7.  the  Marshal  answered  and 
ctoargad  that  the  British  and  American  Am- 
baMadors  had  violated  the  YalU  agreement. 
They  did  so.  he  asserted,  by  insisting  on  the 
com{.lete  liquidation  of  the  Lublin  Govern- 
ment and  the  formation  oi  an  entirely  new 
government. 

The  President  died  while  officers  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  and  the  SUte  De- 
partment were  drafting  parallel  replies  to 
Marshal  StalUi. 

JuHK  before  he  died,  the  President  received 
a  measage  from  the  Prime  Minister.  Church- 
Ill  Msked  for  advice  on  what  to  say  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Polish  question. 
The  day  he  died,  on  April  12.  the  President. 
at  the  little  White  House  at  Warm  Springs. 
Oa..  sent  the  following  meesage: 

"I  would  minlmla*  the  general  8:>vlet 
problem  as  much  as  possible  because  these 
problems.  In  one  form  or  another,  seem  to 
arise  every  day  and  most  of  them  straighten 
out  as  In  the  case  of  the  Bern  meeting. 

"We  must  be  firm,  however,  and  our  couraa 
thus  far  Is  correct." 


KND  or  ism-uaaam  owmtELT 
Later,  however,  an  iBCradlble  order  lasuad 
In  Washington  after  VB-day.  May  8.  disturbed 
Soviet-American  relations  stUl  furthsc    lb* 
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order  abruptly  ended  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram to  the  Soviet  Union  so  far  as  the 
Europ>eau  war  was  concerned. 

Tlie  order  was  particularly  untimely  and 
revealed  a  lack  of  coordination  between  mili- 
tary and  cinUan  agencies. 

It  was  issued  without  any  warning  what- 
soever to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  not  Involved  In  the  Japanese 
war.  It  caught  the  State  Department  com- 
pletely by  surprise 

At  my  urging.  President  Truman  wisely 
modiaed  the  order.  But  the  psychological 
damage  had  been  done  In  our  relations  with 
a  nation  as  suspicious  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  May  23.  President  Truman  sent  Harry 
Hopkins  to  Moscow  to  assure  Marshal  Stalin 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not 
alter  the  United  States  policy  of  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Stalm.  however,  seemed  to  think  other- 
vrlse.  He  told  Hopkins  that  the  manner  In 
which  lend-lease  had  been  curtailed  was 
unfortunate  and  even  brutal.  He  said  if  the 
order  was  designed  as  pressure  to  soften  up 
the  Russians  it  was  a  fundamental  mistake. 
He  said  he  must  tell  Hopkins  frankly  that 
if  the  Russians  were  approached  frankly  on 
a  friendly  basis  much  could  be  done.  But 
reprisals  in  any  form,  he  said,  would  brmg 
abou:  the  exact  opposite  effect. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference,  meanwhile, 
reached  an  irapasse  that  threatened  failure 
in  our  attempt  to  build  a  world  organization. 

■TJSSU  TRIES  TO  HXDCE  ON  Vtt 

On  Instructions  from  Molotov.  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Gromylco  Insisted  that  a  dispute 
could  not  even  be  discussed  by  the  Security 
Council  without  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
five  permanent  members,  unless  the  situation 
was  one  that  could  be  settled  by  peacefxU 
means.  ' 

This  violated  the  Yalta  agreement  limiting 
the  veto.  I  advised  Gromyko  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  insist  on  Its  new 
view,  the  United  States  wotild  refuse  to  Join 
the  world  organization. 

President  Truman  approved  a  proposal  I 
made  to  send  a  cable  to  Ambassador  Har- 
rlnuin  instructing  him  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  Marshal  SUlln.  accompanied  by 
Hopkins  If  possible. 

The  two  met  with  Stalin  and  pointed  out 
to  him  how  the  United  States  interpreted 
the  Yalta  agreement;  that  it  safeguarded 
freedom  of  discussion  and  the  right  of  any 
member  to  bring  before  the  Security  Council 
for  discussion  any  situation  affecting  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

Molotov  attempted  to  defend  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  sent  to  Gromyko.  But  the  Mar- 
shal told  hUn.  I  heard  later,  not  to  be  rldlc- 
uloTis  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  ac- 
cept the  American  position. 

The  entire  Incident  reveals  that  Marshal 
Stalin  could  reach  a  quick  decision,  even 
though  it  meant  publicly  repudiating  the 
position  of  his  Poreign  Commissar. 

Its  significance  is,  too.  that  it  saved  the 
United  Nations  from  collapse  before  it  start- 
ed. By  doing  so.  It  saved  perhaps  the  most 
Imporunt  concession  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  won  from 
Stalin  at  YalU— Soviet  membership  in  a 
world  peace  organization. 

It  was  essential  that  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt make  an  honest  attempt  at  Yalta  to 
work  with  the  Russians.  For  the  world's 
peace  thev  had  to  make  every  effort  to  test 
the  Soviet  Union's  good  faith.  UntU  agree- 
■  -  ments  were  made  and  tested  the  world  could 
not  clearly  know  of  the  difficulties  of  se- 
curing Russian  compliance  with  agreements. 
The  western  nations  could  not  be  follow- 
ing their  present  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  they  had  behind  them  the  rec- 
ord of  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Chur- 
chill m  their  Joint  effort  to  deal  vrlth  Rus- 
sian leaders  in  an  honest,  honorable  manner 
at  Yalta. 


Hoover  Plaa  Called  Reastarinff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NIW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  1.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the    RicoRD.    I    include    the    following 
article    by    Mark    Sullivan,    which    ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  Wednesday,  July  6,  1949: 
Hoover  Plan  Cvlled  RkAsstjaiNC  in  Midst  or 
Economic  DisQtnrr — Mask  Sxtllivan  Asks 
Wht  FoBMia  PaEsmiarr  Was  Lett  Out  or 
UNrrtD  Statxs  Councils  roa  17  YEAas 

J  By  Mark  Sullivan) 
As  we  experience  the  disquiet  caused  by  an 
xmbalanced  budget  and  other  disturbing  as- 
pecU  of  government  one  development  stands 
out  as  Indisputably  constructive  and  assur- 
ing. This  U  the  Hoover  Commission  report 
and  plan  for  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  the  near-unanimous 
passage  of  it  by  Congress,  and  the  beginning 
of  putting  it  In  effect  by  President  Truman. 

About  this  there  Is  no  misgiving  and  no 
partisan  contention.     The  authorizing  of  it 
more  than  a  year  ago  was  by  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  President.     The 
objective,  efficiency  In  government  and  re- 
duction of  Its  cost.  Is  likewise  nonpartisan. 
The  plan  would  apply  to  any  administration. 
Democratic  or  Republican.    It  Is  administra- 
tion  of  government    as   a  science   and   art. 
The  talent  that  went  Into  It  was  of  the  high- 
est quality.    Mr.  Hoover  set  up  some  48  "task 
forces "  with  an  aggregate  of  some  300  men 
especially  adapted  by  experience  and  abUlty. 
This  was  the  first  such  survey  of  govern- 
ment  in  the  country's  history.     Admitting 
that  this  survey  was  limited  to  the  executive 
branch  of   government,   and  that  It  was  a 
survey  for  reorganization  of  a  going  concern, 
and  not  a  blueprint  for  something  not  before 
in  existence— admitting  these  qualiflcatlons, 
there  remains  a  relation  between  the  work  of 
this  commission  and  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1789.    That  convention 
set  up  the  original  pattern  of  a  government 
of  divided   powers,  later  adopted  by  many 
countries  besides  our  own. 

ststcm  undik  attack 
What  the  Constitutional  Convention  cre- 
ated the  Hoover  Commission  now  helps  to 
make  workable  and  vital.  This  takes  place 
at  a  time  when,  in  many  parU  of  the  world, 
the  conception  of  government  through  a  sys- 
tem of  divided  powers  is  tmder  attack,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  workable  under  modern 
conditions,  tnat  it  must  be  replaced  by  total- 
itarian government. 

For  what  Mr.  Hoover  brought  about  wide 
praise  has  been  given.  Much  of  it  Includes 
regret  and  a  question.  Why  has  It  been 
that,  during  the  17  years  after  Mr.  Hoover 
left  the  Presidency,  the  country  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  services  he  could  have  given? 
With  that  question  goes  another.  What 
accounts  for  the  harshly  demeaning  picture 
of  Mr.  Hoover  which  the  public  was  led  to  see 
during  his  administration  and  afterward, 
and  which  Is  now  coming  to  be  seen  as  false? 
The  answer  goes  deep.  It  Is  not  only  that 
Mr.  Hoovers  administration  coincided  with 
a  devastating  economic  collapse  and  depres- 
sion that  have  occasion  and  impetus  for 
the  demeaning  picture  of  Mr.  Hoovct.  But 
for  the  deeper  source  of  it  we  must  turn  to 
the  broad  history  of  the  time. 

There  was  under  way  throvighout  the 
world,  and  had  been  for  12  years  before  Mr. 
Hoover  become  President,  beginning  with  the 


Communist  revolution  In  Russia  in  1»17.  one 
of  the  great  ideological  struggles  in  history. 
It  was  between  collectivism  and  individual- 
ism, the  latter  called  by  the  Communisu 
"capitalism."  In  that  struggle  Mr.  Hoover 
was.  by  a  combination  of  several  conditions, 
a  supreme  and  unique  symbol  of  what  com- 
munism and  other  shades  of  collectivism 
-wished  to  destroy  or  see  end. 

rriiBOL  or  iNonrmuALisM 
Mr.  Hoover  was  the  head  of  the  leading 
capitalist  country  in  the  world.  Within  that 
coimtry  he  was  head  of  the  conservative  one 
of  the  two  parties.  In  his  own  person  he  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  Individualism  as 
a  system  In  operation.  In  the  American  way 
he  had  risen  from  the  sUtus  of  a  son  of  a 
country  blacksmith  to  eminence  In  private 
business  and  public  service.  Communists 
knew  that  American  youth  would  have  belief 
In  the  system  of  which  their  President  was 
a  fruit,  would  resist  collectlvlst  argument 
against  It.  Finally,  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  man  of 
thought  knew  what  the  struggle  was  about. 
Precise  Intellectual  undersUndlng  of  the 
contending  principles  wss  In  a  book  he  had 
written  In  1922.  American  Individualism. 

That  combination  of  conditions  made  Mr. 
Hoover  perhaps  the  outstanding  man  In  all 
the  world  whose  reduction  In  public  esteem 
would  most  serve  those  schools  of  thought 
which  wished  capitalism  to  end.  When,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Hoover's  administration,  economic 
forces  generated  during  the  First  World  War 
came  to  a  crisis,  opportxmity  was  given  for 
heaping  blame  and  Ignominy  Jointly  upon 
capitalism  and  Bir.  Hoover.  It  was  kept  up 
through  the  years  when  there  was  question- 
ing whether  capitalism  would  recover. 


Flaf  Day  Address  of  Hon.  David  L 
Lawreace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  JIEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  6.  1949 
Mr.  CORBETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  many  patriotic  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  mysell,  I  am  pleased  to  cause 
to  be  spread  on  the  pages  of  the  Concms- 
sioN.'^L  RxcoRD  a  Flag  Day  speech  deliv- 
ered  by   the  honorable   mayor   of   our 
city,  David  L.  Lawrence.     I  am  sure  that 
this'  speech  delivered  before  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rewlution  will  prove  Inspiring  to  all 
those  who  read  it. 
The  address  follows: 
There  Is  something  in  the  nattire  of  man- 
kind that  requires  a  symbol— a  point  of  con- 
centration for  the  deep  emotions  which  swell 
within  our  hearts. 
That  is  why  we  honor  our  country's  flag. 
It  is  the  symbol,  changing  as  the  Nation 
changed,  growing  as  the  Nation  grew,  which 
embodies  our  love  for  America. 

The  flag  is  more  than  a  design,  more  than 
bunting,  more  than  the  colors  of  the  country. 
It  expresses  for  us  the  thoughts  for  which 
we  can  scarcely  find  ■words,  the  imshakable 
loyalty,  the  tmqueetionlng  devotion,  we  give 
this  land  which  gives  us  liberty. 
In  the  flag  is  written  otir  history. 
With  the  flag  goes  our  heritage. 
The  flag  Is  the  cord  which  binds  the  trials 
and  the  bravery  and  the  great  achievements 
of  each  generation  of  Americans.    The  flag 
speaks  the  immortal  language  of  the  Dedara- 
Uon  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
our  instniments  of  freedom.     The  flag  tells 
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of  th«  eonquart  of  •  conttn«nt— the  pioneer- 
ing of  UxU  country  from  se»  to  tea.  The  Sag 
remind*  u«  of  a  war  foufht  to  aave  the 
tmion  and  to  make  all  men.  free  and  equal 
in  the  United  Statea. 

Ttoe  ttag  calla  to  our  memories  the  naoMS 
of  tmr  plaeaa  and  distant  ibarcs  where  Amer- 
icana foogbt  for  liberty  In  two  world  wan- 
where  only  the  courace  and  the  genlua  and 
the  power  «<  AuMrtcana  ja^etf  the  world  from 
ccmpleu  eonquMt  by   power-mad  dictator- 
It  waa  often  said  that  the  war  against  the 
Japanese  and  the  Naxla  was  a  war  without 
heroics— that    It    was    mechanical    combat, 
machine     against     machine,     grim,     grimy, 
deadly        The   StAr*   and   SUlpes   were   not 
often  seen  on  the  battlefields  of  Prance  and 
Germany  and  the  Pacific  Islands     There  was 
no  time  nor  place  for  colors  and  the  trap- 
pings of  military  pride. 

And  yet.  what  Incident  In  the  war  so  cap- 
tured the  minds  of  men  or  so  Inspired  the 
people  of  America  as  the  picture  of  that  little 
noup  cf  American  marines  who  brought  the 
colors  to  the  peak  cf  Mount  Surabachl  and 
planted  them  firmly  never  to  be  dislodged, 
on  the  bloodied  lava  rocks  of  Iwo  Jlma. 

They  symbollaed  for  the  world  the  Amer- 
ican fighting  for  his  country,  unromantlc. 
sometimes  cynical,  ashamed  of  sentiment. 
but  deep  In  hU  heart  fiercely  patriotic  and 
with  burning  pride  In  his  country.  Its  power, 
and   lu  glory  of   accompllahment. 

We  are  a  people  who  have  never  been  de- 
feated. 

We  have  gained  every  objective  we  have 
•et  for  ourselves. 

In  each  generation,  we  have  advanced  In 

I  material  wealth  ar.d  comfort,  and  yet  In  each 

'  (mantioii  we  have  increased  our  ability  to 

^jjiWiu  oonelves  In  the  Interest  of  all  of  our 

people. 

The  story  Is  written  In  the  Sag. 
A  great  orator  and  champion  of  freedom 
for   all    men.   Charles   Sumner,   said   of   our 
flag.  2  years  after  the  Civil  War  was  wen : 

"White  U  for  purity:   red.  for  valor;   blue. 
for    justice.       And    all     together,    bunting, 
I    Ctrl  pee.  atara.  and  colors  biasing  In  the  sky. 
'    make  the  flag  of  our  country  to  be  cher- 
ished by  all  of  our  bearu.  to  be  upheld  by  all 
of  our  baiuls." 

We  have  had  added  many  a  star  to  our  flag 
since  Sumner  spoke  In  1887.  Great  Sutea 
1  have  come  Into  the  Union;  perhapa  more  will 
come,  as  the  people  of  our  last  frontier, 
Alaaka.  and  our  Island  Territory.  Hawaii,  seek 
and  gain  sUtehond 

There  are  140.000.000  people  living  under 
our  flag  as  American  cttlaena.  And  It  floau  In 
Tokyo  and  Berlin,  while  we  undertake  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  peace-loving  peoples. 
Throughout  the  world  the  American  flag  Is 
a  symbol  of  piirlly.  valor,  and  Justice — the 
hope  of  the  peoples  whose  only  desire  Is  to 
be  free  and  Independent;  to  be.  like  our  own 
country,  a  land  r-here  a  man  and  a  woman 
are  free  to  worship,  free  to  earn  their  bread, 
trae  to  live  the  lUe  their  conscience  dictates, 
without  oppreaslon.  without  robbery,  without 
terror. 

We  will  not  find  the  mlllenlum  come  In 
our  day  or  in  many  a  day  beyond  our  own. 

The  struggle  for  world  peace  and  world 
freedom  \  as  not  over  when  we  smashed  Hit- 
ler and  secured  the  surrender  of  Japan.  Our 
fponilhllltlas  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
W9  hava  achterad  world  power,  and  with 
power  coaasB  raaponslblllty. 

The  foes  ot  frssrtcwn.  those  who  seek  dis- 
cord  and   upheaval   throughout   the   world, 
beileve  we  will  tire  of  our  burdens,  believe 
«a  will  abandon  our  resporulbtlltles. 
That  W9  mHt  not  do. 
Our  hmuif  provas  we  will  not  do  It. 
Our  flag  tells  the  story  of  our  own  strug- 
gles, our  own  growth,  for  a  century  and  a 
half. 
And  we  are  by  no  means  perfect  yet. 


But  under  the  American  flag  we  have  made 
the  greatest  strides  towsrd  freedom  and  op- 
portunity that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  flag  of  our  country  Is  a  living  flag.     It 
symbolizes  a  country  that  will  not  rest,  that 
win  not  consent  to  things  as  they  are.  that 
will  always  fight  for  a  better  life  for  all  of 
lu  jseople 
That  is  why  we  hsve  faith  in  our  country. 
That  is  why  we  love  Its  flag. 
It  U  an  accident  of  birth  that  makes  us 
residents. 

It  Is  the  glow  In  oiu  hearts  and  the  cour- 
age In  ovu'  wills  that  makes  us  citizens. 

Let  no  man  or  woman  be  ashamed  of  the 
forms  of  patriotism.  They  are  the  expres- 
sion of  our  love  of  country  and  our  grati- 
tude for  Its  service  to  us. 
The  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  America. 
Let  us  honor  It.  not  only  on  Flag  Day. 
but  for  3S5  days  each  year.  Let  us  be  care- 
ful to  render  It  the  ceremonial  respect  which 
Is  due  our  Nation.  Let  us  confesa.  proudly 
and  Joyfully,  to  the  stirring  In  cur  hearts 
when  the  (lag  is  passing  by. 

Patriotism  Is  not  an  emotkm  leacrved  for 
wartime. 

It  U  the  ever-present  devotion  *e  bear 
our  country 

It  la  why  the  flag,  when  we  sec  It  float  above 
US  In  cocnpanlonshlp  In  the  Nation,  and 
country  Itaclf.  with  all  that  that  meana  to 
us. 

I  waa  In  London  before  the  war. 
One  of  the  things  that  atrxick  me  waa  the 
way  the  bands  played  God  Save  the  King  at 
the  close  of  every  performance  In  the  theaters. 
and  the  sincerity  with  which  the  people  beard 
their  national  anthem.  1  am  stire  that  when 
the  booabe  were  falling  on  London,  that  same 
dssp  seated  patriotism  kept  up  the  morale 
of  the  people,  and  gave  them  confidence  that, 
no  matter  bow  black  the  outlook,  their  coun- 
try would  find  the  strerjth  to  hold  on  and 
see  it  through. 

We  need  that  kind  of  Ingrained  confidence 
In  America  today. 

Thla  Is  a  sorely  troubled  world. 
We  have  been  an  tsland  of  relative  plenty 
In  a  sea  of  hunger  and  despair.     We  have 
been  fortunate  above  all  others. 
We  must  maintain  our  strength. 
We  must  be  bold. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  lead  the  way. 
It  is  no  taak  for  a  weak-kneed  people  or 
for  a  faltering  country. 

It  Is  a  time  to  look  to  the  flag,  to  draw  in- 
spiration from  our  paat.  to  preaerve  our  faith, 
to  maintain  our  confidence,  to  t>e  strong. 

All  wUl  be  well.  If  we  keep  to  the  traditions 
of  America. 

We  will  proaper,  and  the  world  will  proa- 
per  with  ua.  If  we  follow  the  path  of  our 
flag — the  path  that  leads  to  expanding  lib- 
erty, to  continued  prngrsas.  to  the  beet  hopes 
of  all  mankind. 


G«orf  e  J.  Barf  er 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OHARA 

or  MINWCSOT* 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RXPRSSENTATTVES 

We4n€9day.  July  6,  1949 

Ur.  OliARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  my  colleagues  who. 
from  time  to  time,  hiiv*  bad  problems 
aflectlnt  small  bualneat.  wfll  tfadJy  testify 
to  the  worth  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Over  the  years  the  committees  have 
worked  with  problems  rfTectlng  the  small- 
business  man.  and  the  scope  of  their  in- 


vestigations, and  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved,  have  certainly  justified 
their  continuation. 

Practically  every  Member  of  Congress 
knows  George  J.  Burger,  vice  prc^ident 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business.  Inc.  He  and  his  organiza- 
tion, among  others,  have  likewise  done 
some  very  excellent  and  effective  work  in 
behalf  of  the  problems  of  the  small- 
buslne-ss  group. 

In  this  connection.  Trls  Coffin,  who 
writes  a  column  for  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  enUtled  "Washington 
Daybook."  has  a  most  interesting  article 
In  the  edition  of  Sunday.  July  3.  on  our 
friend.  George  J.  Burger,  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

WasHmcTOM    D.'.TaooK 
(By  Trls  Oofin) 
A  gruff-voiced  never-say-dle  lobbyist  mlth 
all  of  the  gall  of  the  Irish  did  the  impos- 
sible. 

Oeorge  J  Burner,  the  vice  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  broueht  the  dead  back  to  life. 
He's  pulled  the  defunct  Senate  Small -Busi- 
ness Committee  back  from  the  grave  where 
a  Democrat  cauc\is  burled  It. 

With  a  Jab  of  an  accurate  forefinger  at 
his  listener's  chest.  George  barks  modestly. 
"No  wine,  women  or  song— no  fancy  tricks. 
I  Just  rang  doorbells  and  counted  uoeea  In 
the  Senate  "  Then  with  a  sly  grla  be  con- 
cedes, "Well.  I  did  mention  to  a  few  Ssna- 
tors  that  small-business  men  will  vote  In 
1950" 

An  Independent,  free-wheeling  Senate 
Small-Business  Committee  Is  Burner  s  baby. 
Thta  one-man  army  of  energy  has  been 
storming  Republican  and  Democratic  na- 
tional conventions,  battering  on  doors  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  waylaying  unsu.<-pectlng 
Senators  ever  since  he's  been  In  Washing- 
ton. 

This  committee  has  been  the  daunciest. 
nose-thumbing  committee  on  Capitol  Hiil. 
It  didn't  abide  by  the  old  rules  of  Ix^a-lng 
low  three  times  before  big  shots  It  got 
Into  David  and  Oollath  scraps  and  It  tore 
some  fancy  britches. 

But  lia  gooae  was  finally  cooked  last  fall 
when  a  weU-organlzed  campaign  started  to 
kill  It  under  the  pious  policy  of  "legislative 
reorganization."  Scott  Lucas,  the  haiidsome 
Democratic  majority  leader,  snapped  there 
wasn't  any  need  for  a  separate  Small-Bual- 
neas  Committee.  Another  standing  commit- 
tee could  handle  the  problem.  (Locxa  bad 
a  private  run-in  with  the  committee  during 
the  80th  Cong.) 

Jill  Utraaar,  the  lanky,  graying  Democrat 
from  Montana,  tried  to  revive  the  committ4.-e. 
But  Lucas  said  In  the  caucua.  "Nothing 
doing." 

trnder  the  prodding  of  Burger.  UumaAv  and 
a  few  dissidents  defied  the  caucus  and  in- 
troduced a  resolution  recreating  the  commit- 
tee. It  muldered  and  moldered  In  the  Rules 
Committee  until  It  was  green  and  gone. 

Then  Brother  Burger  tore  In  again.  Let- 
ters from  Indignant  small -btislness  men 
poured  In.  snarling.  "You  don  t  love  us  now 
as  you  did  before  the  IMS  campaign.  But 
wait;  1950  Is  not  far  away." 

After  an  appropriate  period  of  fermenu- 
tlon.  Burger  tackled  one  of  the  aagest  souls 
In  Congraas,  the  quiet  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Casl  HAroaH.  The  Senator  said, 
tersely.  'Tou'd  better  go  cotint  nosea." 

Burger  and  company  counted  noses  and 
poured  words  in  ears.  The  result  was  one  of 
the  biggest  upsets  in  Congress  for  years.  The 
resolution  recreating  the  committee  came  out 
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by  «  vote  of  6  to  2.  completely  reversing  the 
Democrat  caucus.  Hatoem  hlmsell  voted  for 
the  reaolutlon. 

The  next  step  Is  to  force  »  roll-call  vote,  to 
get  the  tally  on  the  record.  If  thafs  done. 
Burner  gloats,  "wett  In.  fellows.  The  com- 
mittee win  be  poking  around  again.  Ah, 
(ood  times  are  on  the  way." 


Independence  Day  Address  of  Ret.  C.  A. 
Cooper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHIKCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  July  €,  1949 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  an  Independence  Day  address  by 
the  Reverend  C.  A.  Cooper,  of  Spokane's 
Church  of  the  Air. 

At  a  time  when  our  glorious  Fourth  of 
July  anniversary  has  become  too  much 
of  an  occasion  for  firecrackers,  sunburn, 
automobile  wredcs.  drownings,  fires,  ar- 
rests, and  such,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  re- 
flect on  some  of  the  more  serious  and 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  true  founda- 
tions of  our  national  beginnings: 

WARE  rP  AatEHlCA 

It  Is  h:«h  time  the  Christian  forces  every- 
where arouse  themselves  and  petition  the 
Lord  for  a  spiritual  awakening  as  the  great- 
est guaranty  to  our  naUonal  Independence. 
During  all  the  ewntful  years  of  more  than 
a  centurv  and  a  half,  godly  leaders  have, 
without  "excpptlan.  found  applicable  the 
scriptural  text.  "The  throne  Is  established 
by  righteousness."     Proverbs  16:  12. 

I  think  of  George  Washington,  at  Valley 
Forge,  prayerfully  kneeling  In  the  snow  seek- 
ing God  for  help.  There  came  to  him  by  di- 
vine revelatiotn  the  future  of  this  great  Re- 
public. If  the  infant  nation  would  be  prop- 
erly ettabUsbed.  it  must  be  by  righteousness. 
Not  by  appeasement  on  the  one  hand,  not  by 
evil  alliances  with  wicked  nations  on  the 
other.  Not  by  total  reliance  upon  huge  arm- 
ies navies,  or  military  might,  for  of  these 
he  "had  none.  Nay.  "Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  spirit."  salth  the  Lord. 

Then  look  at  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he 
•teered  the  Ship  of  State  through  troubled 
waters.  After  so  glorious  a  beginning,  she 
was  now  threatened  with  destruction  upon 
the  sea  of  clvU  war.  His  biographers  tell  us 
that  kneeling  until  the  morning  hotirs.  some 
nights  never  retiring  at  all.  Lincoln  sought 
Ood.  When  the  worse  had  come  to  the  worst. 
he  proclaimed  April  30.  1883.  as  a  diy  of 
•National  repentance,  fasting  and  prayer, 
that  the  united  cry  of  the  Nation  might  be 
heard  on  high,  and  answered  with  blessings 
no  less  than  the  pardon  of  our  national 
sins."  ThU  attitude  did  not  go  unrewarded. 
Victory  came,  and  the  "Nation  was  estab- 
lished by  rlghteoxisness." 

In  this  atomic  age  when  civilization  itself 
la  threatened,  what  la  our  prime  need?  Is 
ours  an  economic,  or  a  military,  car  an  atomic 
problem  only?  Or  Is  ours  a  moral  and  spiri- 
tual problem  wherein  the  hope  of  sunival 
lies  not  solely  In  the  possession  of  a  larger 
stockpile  of  atomic  bombs  than  Russia  p>os- 
iGTifi.  but  In  Go«.  "In  Ood  we  trust '  not  "In 
bombs  we  trust."  "Rightecusneas  exalteth 
m  nation"  declares  the  Bible.  ThU  Is  otir 
and  the  worlds  only  hope.  Only  by  lifting 
high  the  blood-stained  banner  of  the  cross. 


can  America  hope  to  keep  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  aloft.  A  return  to  God  now  on  a 
national  scale  throiighout  America,  as  I  see 
i'.  could  well  provide  the  solution,  not  only 
to  ours,  but  to  the  world's  ills. 

Lets  reminisce.  How  can  you  explain  the 
rise  of  our  Nation  to  such  prominence  while 
so  young?  Is  It  not  traceable  to  the  right- 
eousness of  its  founders?  Our  PUgrlm 
fathers  prayed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  After  so 
perilous  a  crossing  of  the  Atlantic,  what  was 
their  first  act  but  to  kneel  and  worship. 
Observe  their  sacred,  puritanical  regard  for 
the  Lord's  Day  and  righteotisness.  Now, 
amidst  all  our  efforts  to  preserve  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  democracy.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member. It  was  from  the  soil  of  religious 
conviction  that  democracy  sprang.  More- 
over, the  right  to  wcM^hip  God  was  the  sole 
actuating  motive  Icr  colonizing  the  new 
world,  and  only  a  return  to  the  Gcd  of  our 
fathers  now.  and  faith  of  our  fathers,  can 
Justify  Its  perpetuation. 

Again,  when  framing  the  "greatest  docu- 
ment ev?r  struck  off  by  human  hand"  the 
Constitution,  what  did  our  forebears  do  but 
hold  a  dally  prayer  meeting  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion. At  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
PhUadelphla.  Benjamin  Franklin  made  the 
motion,  adding.  "I  have  lived  a  long  time 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing 
proc  '  I  see  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs 
(rf  men;  and  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without 
His  notice.  Is  It  probable  that  an  empire  can 
rise  without  His  aid?  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  In  vain  who  buUd  It. 
Without  His  concurring  aid,"  said  Franklin, 
"we  shall  proceed  no  better  than  the  builders 
of  Babel."  The  stymied  Convention  then 
moved  on  smoothly  and  prayer  became  the 
very  foundation  stone  In  the  Nation's 
buUdlng. 

The  Father  of  otir  Country  once  said.  "It  Is 
impossible  to  rightly  govern  the  world  with- 
out God  and  the  Bible."  and  Andrew  Jackson 
later  remarked.  "That  t>ook.  sir.  Is  the  rock 
upon  which  our  Republic  reste."  Less  than 
100  years  ago  Daniel  Webster  uttered  a 
solemn  warning  and  prophecy.  Said  he,  "If 
we  abide  by  the  principles  taught  In  the 
Bible,  we  wUl  go  on  prospering,  but  if  we  do 
not.  catastrophe  may  suddenly  overwhelm 
us." 

Wake  up.  America.  No  nation  ever  rele- 
gated the  Bible  to  the  background  and  sur- 
vived. What  happened  to  Chorazln,  to  Beth- 
saida  who  rejected  the  claims  of  Christ?  Did 
not  sin  bring  ancient  Capernaum  down  to 
heU?  Prom  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory  she 
sank  Into  oblivion  according  to  the  warning 
of  Christ,  and  no  trace  of  her  can  be  fotmd 
today.  What  contributed  to  the  recent 
downfall  of  France,  but  the  decay  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  her  people. 
France  excluded  the  Bible  from  her  schools, 
much  as  we  are  doing  now.  banished  the 
name  of  God  from  her  legal  documenu.  re- 
moved the  phrase  "God  protects  Prance" 
from  her  coins  and  went  merrily  on  her  way — 
to  destruction.  "Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sLn  is  a  reproach  to  any  pet^Je." 
This  is  our  greatest  enemy.  Sin  Is  Amertca's 
national  liability,  far  exceeding  her  national 
debt.  If  righteousness  will  exalt  a  nation 
and  merit  God's  blessing,  sin  will  Inevitably 
prove  its  ruin.    Sin  is  the  stigma. 

Here  is  the  ancient  and  the  modem,  by 
way  of  comparison.  Gibbon  in  his  "Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  lists  five  con- 
tributing factors  zo  the  debacle  I  give  you 
these  causes.  "Rapid  Increase  of  divorce 
with  the  undermining  of  the  home — the 
mad  craze  for  pleasure — the  building  of 
gigantic  armaments  when  the  real  enemy  Is 
within,  the  decadence  of  the  people  and  the 
decay  of  religion."  This  conclusion,  com- 
ing from  an  unbeliever,  causes  one  to  think. 
Are  not  avr  national  conditions  comparable 
to  those  of  that  period  ImmedUtely  preced- 
ing  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire? 


There  Is  our  morals  decline  and  break- 
down of  the  home.  Licentiousness  and 
adultery  have  swept  nation  after  nation  out 
of  existence.  Did  It  not  bring  fire  and 
brimstone  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah? 
What  carried  ancient  Rome  to  ruin?  The 
obscene  frescoes  of  Pompeii  and  Naples  tell 
the  tale.  Are  not  we  too  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God?  Is  there  not  now  a 
decay  of  religion?  Leas  than  2  percent  of 
the  citizenry  of  our  land  frequented  any  place 
of  worship  last  Lord's  day  evening  with  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  in  the  morning. 

Our  deplorable  crime  sittiation.  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  our  domestic  strife  are  but 
effects.  What  is  the  cause?  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
speaks.  "These  conditions  are  secondary  in 
Importance  to  the  disastrous  decay  of  re- 
ligion. 0\er  60,000,000  of  otir  fellow  cltlsens 
profess  no  religion,  many  ol  them  no  belief 
in  God.  This  is  America  s  gravest  peril."  On 
this  Independence  Day  these  facts  present  a 
challenge  to  the  professing  Christian  church 
of  all  faiths,  and  to  the  praying  constituency 
of  our  Nation. 

To  safeguard  otir  democracy  and  preserve 
the  true  American  way  of  life,  we  need,  we 
must  have  a  revival  of  genuine  old-fasWoned 
religion,  deep,  wide-spread.  If  otir  land  Is  to 
be  healed.  It  is  this  or  the  diss<^ution  of  the 
home,  church,  and  Nation.  Let  us  all  make  a 
spiritual  contribution  to  the  generation  by  a 
personal  and  national  return  to  God  with  re- 
pentance for  our  sins  and  with  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


Mirage  Flab  ImcatioB  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBRASK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  advise  the  House  of  a 
memorable  occasion  in  my  district  on 
Thursday.  June  23.  1949.  I  refer  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Mirage  Flats  irrigation 
project  located  near  Hay  Springs.  Sheri- 
dan County,  in  the  northwest  section  of 
Nebraska  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Niobrara  River.  This  project  was  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
with  the  land  development  and  related 
factors  handled  by  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Both  of  these  agencies  have  done 
an  exceUent  job  on  the  Mirage  Flats 
project. 

The  importance  of  this  occasion  wa» 
attested  by  the  designation,  by  Chair- 
man J.  Ha«din  Pbtikson  of  the  House 
Public  Lands  Committee,  of  a  sutxrom- 
mittee  to  attend  the  dedication  and  in- 
spect the  Mirage  Flats  and  other  Recla- 
mation projects  in  Nebraska  in  order 
that  the  Committee  might  have  first- 
hand information  and  close-up  views  of 
important  Federal  irrigation  develop- 
ments, the  legislation  for  which  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  is  responsible.  The 
subcommittee  was  composed  of  Repre- 
sentatives COMFioH  I.  Whitt.  of  Idaho, 
former  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Peed  OuwFoaB.  of  Michigan.  Nouxs 
PouLJcnr,  of  California,  and  A.  L.  Miixn, 
of  Netar^a.  We  were  joined  at  Hay 
Springs  by  Representative  Frahcxs  Camk, 
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o(  South  Dakota,  vho  was  the  patron  of 
the  original  legislation  known  as  the 
CaM-Wheeier  Act  under  which  the  Mi- 
rage Plats  project  was  authorucd  in 
1940. 

Our  trip  to  NetoMka  was  arranged  by 
rii—ii.^iMiii  Michael  W.  Straus  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  aho  designated 
the  Director  of  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance. Goodrich  W.  Lineweaver.  as 
his  representative  for  this  occasion. 
Through  tiie  cooperation  of  Hoyt  8. 
'Vantfenberv.  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
States  Air  Force,  an  Air  Force  plane  was 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 
The  party  left  Washington  at  11  a  m.. 
June  22.  and  landed  that  afternoon  at 
Offutt  fteld  near  Omaha.  Nebr..  where 
we  were  greeted  by  Bng.  Gen.  Amgmt 
W.  KiaHwr.  representative  repreaent* 
Ing  Lt.  Gen.  Curtis  C.  Lemay  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  members 
of  Lieutenant  General  Lemay's  staff 
Prom  Offutt  Field,  we  flew  westward 
through  the  Piatte  River  Valley  inspect- 
ing from  there  exi&tmg  irrigation  de- 
velgpnairta  and  the  important  Platie 
Rtrer  project  developments  being 
planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
imder  the  Missouri  Basin  project.  We 
landed  at  Chadron.  Nebr.,  and  Journeyed 
to  Hay  Springs.  On  the  morning  of  June 
23.  the  party  inspected  the  9.600  acres  of 
the  Mirage  Flats  project  under  irriga- 
tion as  well  as  Box  Butte  Reservoir  and 
Dunlap  divenUm  dam.  The  unanimous 
vtcv  af  the  aiibeoanBlttee.  I  believe,  was 
that  the  project,  on  which  100  fam.lies 
have  already  settled,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Irrigation  developments  under 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  new  settlers  are  vet- 
erans, many  of  whom  iiave  come  from 
the  irrigated  areas  of  the  Platte  River 
Valley 

The  lajraut  of  the  Irrigation  system  has 
bei  pronounced  by  Irrigation  engineers 
aa  outstanding  amd  we  were  told  that  the 
water  loaa  between  the  reservoir  and  the 
Irrigated  fields  will  ba  lata  than  any  other 
project  under  the  Bnrcaa  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Followtnc  a  barbecue  on  the  hill  over- 
k»lcing  the  project,  the  dedication  cere- 
monies were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Baahore.  former  CoaanlMtaacr  of 
Bartamatkm.  Each  of  the  Ooocraamen 
pnaOBt  made  brief  addresses  and  ex> 
pressed  their  interest  in  western  irriga- 
tion developments. 

Leaving  Hay  Springs,  the  party  In- 
the  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
of  the  North  Platte  reclamation 
pniaei  vhare  nM>re  than  150.000  acres 
ara  aider  Inigatton.  NeedJeH  to  say. 
we  were  highly  impressed  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  development.  Plying  south- 
eastward, va  had  opportunity  to  observe 
the  Kingaley  Dam  of  the  tricounty  Irrl- 
dtatrict  In  waatcm  Nebraaka.  and 
Bipected  Inders  Dams  of  the 
Frenchman -Cambridge  project  in  the 
Republican  River  Valley,  which  b  near- 
mt  completion.  At  Offutt  Field,  on  the 
tastem  trip,  wa  were  greeted  by  Briga- 
Nreeney  and  Colonel  Ed- 
af  tha  atrateglc  air  base  which 
Va  kad  iMpactad  by  auloaMhile  on  the 
lireTloys  day.  The  Air  Force  personnel 
on  the  trip  was  made  up  of  Fu-sl  Li.  Mel^ 


i. 


%-in  J.  Killian.  pilot;  First  Lt.  Prank 
Publiese.  copilot;  Tech.  Sgt.  Joseph  E. 
Kujalowicz.  engineer,  of  the  1100th  Spe- 
cial Air  Mission  Group,  1111  Special  Air 
Mission  Squadron. 

I  include  m  my  remarks  the  address 
prepared  for  delivery  by  Operation  and 
Maintenance  Director  Lineweaver  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Mirage  Flats  project: 

June  17 — Just  a  few  days  ago— marked  the 
forty-MventA  aQQlvcrsary  of  tbe  enactment 
oX  the  reclamation  law  under  the  administra- 
tion or  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Today 
marks  anottier  milestone  In  reclamation  hU- 
toc7  as  ve  dedicate  the  Mirage  Flats  project. 
This  day  is  sigulficant  since  It  gives  recog- 
nition to  tbe  Orst  of  a  scries  of  Irrigation  de- 
velopmenu  In  tbe  Niobrara  Valley  that  vUl 
come  with  the  expanding  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project. 

To  thoec  of  us  who  arc  ooncemed  with  put- 
ting vcatern  waters  to  the  best  uae.  tbe  suc- 
cesKful  launching  of  the  Mirage  PlaU  project 
carries  eztenslve  imprflcatlons.  Born  of  the 
drought  scourge  of  the  thirties  It  Is  tns\u- 
ance  for  this  iounediate  area  against  tbe 
rec\irrcnce  of  the  dry  >ears  that  sre  sure  to 
reiu/n.  Oeveiopments  In  the  high  plauis 
c<juntry  such  as  this  project  are  the  salva- 
tion of  tills  and  future  generations. 

I  am  charged  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
to  tcU  you  of  our  objective  through  irrigation 
We  propoee.  through  the  Mls- 
project  and  other  developments. 
to  place  many  scores  of  these  cases  where 
the  water  is  available  to  stabilise  agricul- 
ture and  anchor  the  population  where  It 
can  withstand  the  ravages  of  drought.  A 
hundred  Mirage  Flats  projects  frum  the  Ca- 
nadian border  down  through  gansas  and 
Ofclahoma  wUl  bulwark  the  Missouri  Baam 
just  as  the  CoiumbU  Basin  project  In  Wash- 
IngtoQ  wUl  stablluse  the  Pacific  northwest 
and  tile  Central  Valley  project  will  protect 
California 

That  this  event  today  and  the  reclamation 
program  have  an  Important  place  in  the  na- 
tional calendar  Is  evidenced  by  the  presence 
here  today  of  a  group  of  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  They  have  jovirncyed 
iuUfway  across  the  continent  to  participate 
in  thld  celebration  and  we  know  they  wUl  re- 
turn to  tbe  Nation's  Capital  with  renewed 
aiieglance  to  a  program  that  looks  not  only 
to  tbe  material  things  related  to  reclama- 
tion but  to  the  human  elements  that,  after 
all.  are  paramount. 

America  must  ever  honor  those  Intrepid 
splrlU.  wbo.  unwilling  to  accept  the  harsh 
wroncs  of  an  old  world,  stepped  forth  boldly 
Into  a  vast  wilderness  to  carve  out  a  new 
world  In  keeplBg  with  new  principles.  Bo 
It  was.  In  foilowtng  the  steps  of  that  initial 
great  moveipent.  that  other  men  and  women. 
Aelds  of  opportunity  in  the 
the  problems  of  crop  faUure. 
1.  of  possible  famine,  and  of 
settle  tbe  vahey  of  the  Niobrara. 

We  honor  and  praise  those  whose  vision 
and  determination  fathered  this  develop- 
ment: snd  It  was  those  early  settlers  who. 
faced  by  the  severe  droughu  of  the  1890°s. 
iWm  Mined  that  irrigation  must  be  made  a 
aaivaitoii  from  the  ever- recurring  catastro- 
phe of  drought.  It  was  thtey.  with  Inada- 
quate  tools,  with  little  of  tbe  present  know- 
how,  and  with  no  outsids  help,  wbo  first 
buUt  canals  and  distribution  systems  and 
tasted  the  principles  of  Irrigation.  The  fact 
tixat  tlkey  may  have  failed,  that  the  old  proj- 
ects were  abandoned  because  of  lack  of  water 
or  Iocs  of  irrigation  structures  by  fire  or  flood, 
did  not  thwart  their  determination  to  some 
day  accomplish  tiielr  dream.  We  dedicate 
in  tiie  name  ot  tbosa  early  setUers  tlM 
actiicvement  of  tlMlr  far-tlgbteaiMH  and  dt- 
termixuitloa. 


Today  a-e  have  a  new  group  of  pioneers, 
many  of  them  young  veterans  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who  ire  settling  thU 
newly  developed  project,  and  who.  tiicm- 
seives.  under  considerable  haixUhip,  have 
determined  to  make  good  the  promlee  of 
thofee  who  arrived  tixrec  geenrations  ago  in 
covered  wagons. 

I  nm  sure  these  newc9mer8  have  not  been 
disappointed,  for  they  have  found  lands  of 
tremendous  productive  potential.  They 
have  had  provided  for  them  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  Irrigation  facilities  and  a  splendid 
stDr.-^ge  reservoir  where  they  ci.n  carry  over 
for  the  dry  periods  the  waters  of  high -rain  fall 
years.  They  have  had  their  lauds  leveled 
ar.d  made  ready  for  irrigation.  They  arc. 
hovrever.  faced  with  a  challenge,  the  chal- 
lenge to  make  good  the  faith  which  a  Na- 
tion has  In  their  ability  to  produce  fx)d 
ar.d  to  build  a  lasting  community  based  on 
fine  prinrtpies  and  In  the  hishest  standards 
of  Americanism.  To  do  this.  I  believe  they 
must  grasp  their  respKuislbllitles  promptly, 
that  they  must  promptly  create  a  pernian- 
ent  governing  organization  determined  to 
make  this  one  cf  the  greatest  irrigation  de- 
velcpments  In  the  West,  and  to  repnyrto 
the  people  of  the  United  St'.tes  tha  obllra- 
tion  accrued  in  making  this  development 
possible.  I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  the 
new  landowners  have  petitioned  their 
county  commissioners  to  form  an  irtlga- 
tion  district  under  Nebraska  law.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  project  will  succeed 
best  which  Is  early  taken  over  and  operated 
by  the  water  Ui*er8.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  prob!ems  of  settling  and  develop- 
ing a  new  project  are  ever  easy,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  settlers  on  the  Mirage  P'.au 
have  a  considerable  advantage  over  settlers 
on  many  earlier  western  Irrigation  de^t lop- 
men  ts 

The  opportunities  I  have  had  to  observe 
Irrigation  d'-velopments  throughout  the 
West  leads  me  to  stiggest  to  you.  the  new 
water  users,  the  resulu  of  thoce  observa- 
tions. First,  let  me  urge  that  you  protect 
your  landA  by  the  most  up-to-date  farming 
methods  In  order  that  you  can  retain  their 
present  high  crop-yielding  capacity.  I  know 
of  the  splendid  work  which  the  SoU  Con- 
servaUon  Service  has  accomplished  in  ad- 
vUlng  and  guiding  thr  settlers  on  the  project. 
Heed  well  their  Instructions,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Irrigation  depends  upon  maintain- 
ing high  yields  which  will  assure  your  abil- 
ity to  met  your  operating  costs  and  to  make 
good  proAU  from  tbe  hard  work  expended. 
Irrigated  farms,  like  any  other  farms,  are 
no  better  than  the  soils  of  which  they  are 
composed  Irrigation  gives  vou  the  op- 
portunity to  better  utlllre  these  soils  In 
stable  produetlon.  but  it  also  places  upon 
you  a  re^KMBSIbUlty  to  maintain  high  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The  great  enemy  of  Irrigation  la  weeds. 
Start  early  In  their  control.  This  Is  one  of 
tite  flrst  projects  where  the  Bureau  has  as- 
sUted  tbe  water  users  by  seeding  canal  banks 
to  control  weeds  and  by  helping  the  set- 
tlers to  acquire  adequate  weed-control 
equipment  at  tbe  start  of  Imgation. 

Next.  I  urge  you  to  use  your  water  sup- 
ply conservatively,  to  deternUne  accurately 
the  time  and  frequency  of  Irrigation  as 
well  as  tbe  amotmt  of  water  required  to  pro- 
duce optimum  crop  yields,  and  to  leave  the 
balance  of  your  water  supply  safely  stored  in 
your  reservoir  available  lor  the  Inevitable 
periods  of  drouth.  The  hUtory  of  excess  use 
of  water  Is  destructive  seepage  and  alkali 
problems  and  the  leaching  of  plant  foods 
from  the  soU.  Tou  have  an  adequate  water 
supply  If  you  wUl  carefully  observe  the  crop 
requirements  and  use  no  more. 

Of  equal  Importance  ts  the  matter  of  proper 
maintenance  of  tbe  irrigation  system.  Tbe 
sure  road  to  ruin  on  an  Irrigation  project  u 
dcfermaut  of  needed  maiutc^aooa  work  Au 
irrigation  system,  like  ao  auUaBOhiic.  re- 


sponds to  a  drop  of  oil  here,  a  little  cleaning 
there,  and  a  bit  of  paint  as  needed.  I  urge 
that  you  never  permit  deterioration  to  set 
In,  because  to  do  so  will  pyramid  mainten- 
ance work  and  Inevitably  result  in  the  water 
users  being  unable  to  meet  the  accumulated 
costs.  The  result  will  be  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  the  need  for  water  is  the 
greatest. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  be  ever  willing  to  advise  with 
you  in  matters  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  irrigation  system.  This  is  an  obliga- 
tion  we  ha\*e  to  you  and  to  the  American 
people  who  hcve  entrusted  their  funds  in  the 
building  of  this  project. 

I  wonder  If  all  are  fully  aware  of  the  Ijene- 
flts  which  are  certain  to  accrue  from  this  or 
any  other  irrigation  project  in  the  West. 
Those  who  have  produced  high-priced  crops 
from  Mirage  Flats  lands  during  the  past  3 
years  are  quite  well  aware  of  the  returns  to 
them  as  individuals,  but  in  addition  there 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  great  con- 
tritnitlons  to  the  economy  of  the  surround- 
ing community.  When  fully  settled,  the 
project  will  be  comprised  of  117  full-time 
farms,  supporting  a  farm  population  of  over 
600  persona.  That  part  of  the  net  project 
Income  Epent  annually  for  family  living  will 
total  $176,000.  Expenditures  during  the 
project  development  for  building  materials, 
farm  machinery,  and  the  like,  will  approxi- 
mate $1,000,000.  When  all  of  the  farms  are 
fully  established,  their  continuing  operating 
expenses  will  amount  to  approximately  $345,- 

000  per  year,  expenditures  that  will  do  much 
to  support  the  business  houses  In  Hay 
Springs,  Hemlngford,  and  other  surrounding 
towns.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  from 
years  of  observation  that  the  local  business- 
men will  be  the  Orst  to  benefit  in  a  long 
chain  of  groups  extending  throughout  the 
region  and  the  Nation.  Arui  remember — 
thoec  beoeflts  are  permanent.  They  will 
^me  each  year  as  regularly  as  crops  are 
grown,  harvested,  and  marketed. 

Multiply  the  benefits — local,  regional,  and 
natlonal^-that  are  flowing  from  this  12,000 
acres  of  Irrigated  land  by  350  and  you  have 
some  real  tangltde  benefits  to  the  Nation  at 
large  from  4,500.000  acres  served  by  reclama- 
tion developments  In  the  West.  Federal  Ih- 
come  taxes  from  reclamation  project  areas 
annually  total  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
at  present  tax  rates  and  level  of  Income. 
The  market  for  nonwestern  manufactured 
and  other  products  la  tremendously  ex- 
panded, and  above  all  is  that  Insurance  for 
farm  homes  on  irrigated  land  and  the  popu- 
lation in  towns  and  villages  it  supports. 

Then  there  wUl  be  other  sotirces  of  t)ene- 
flt — the  benefits  which  the  project  will  pro- 
vide in  recreation  and  Ijetter  living.  Al- 
though you  new  settlers  will  be  very  busy  in 
the  years  to  come,  there  will  be  a  need  for 
play  and  recreation.  You  have  already  recog- 
nized this  in  the  fine  community  building 
that  you  have  constructed,  but  the  reservoir, 
too.  wUl  give  you  much  pleasvire.  Pishing, 
boating,  and  picnicking  will  be  popular  pur- 
suits. Peraape  hunting  on  the  flats  will  not 
be  as  exciting  as  that  of  the  early  settlers. 
but  you  can  enjoy  it  more,  knowing  that 
your  future  has  been  insured  by  irrigation 
and  that  It  doesn't  depend  upon  a  successfiU 
bunt  and  a  wet  summer. 

The  12.000-acre  project  now  completed,  as 

1  have  indicated,  is  the  forerunner  of  further 
Irrigation  expansion,  adjacent  to  the  present 
project  and  in  other  localities  along  the 
Niobrara  River.  In  1946  the  Bureau  was  di- 
rected to  make  a  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  Niobrara  Basin  to  deter- 
mine the  poeslbilities  of  Irrigation,  power, 
flood  control,  and  other  water  developments. 
The  first  steps  in  this  investigation  have  been 
taken.  Land  classification  and  topographic 
suxT.'eys.  along  with  surveys  of  waier  supply 
and  locations  oi  storage  and  water  distribu- 
tion faculties,  have  revealed  the  possibilities 
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of  numerous  other  developments  between  the 
present  project  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nio- 
brara River.  Our  schedule  provides  that  a 
draft  of  the  comprehensive  plan  will  be  com- 
pleted In  1951,  ready  for  review  by  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  upon  the  State's  approval, 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress.  The 
building  of  any  proposed  projects  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  demands  of  tbe 
local  people  and  the  willingness  of  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  construction  funds. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  have  had  tbe  <^- 
portunltly  to  be  here  today  and  to  {jartici- 
pate  in  this  notable  occasion.  To  me  it  la 
doubly  fitting  that  we  have  dedicated  this 
project  In  the  one-hundredth  year  of  con- 
servation attainment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
We  i>sople  of  the  United  States  cannot,  we 
shall  not,  we  must  not,  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  fully  utilized  the  waters  of  the  West  to 
meet  the  expanding  needs  of  a  Nation  and 
to  make  firm  this  Nation's  lofty  eminence  in 
a  distraught  world. 


Are  We  Ready  for  a  New  DeelaratioD  of 
Independence? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-RVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  July  4  edi- 
tions of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  admon- 
ishing the  people  of  America  that  imless 
they  stop  leaning  on  the  Government  and 
see  that  Federal  expenditures  are  slashed, 
we  as  a  Nation  will  perish.  The  editorial, 
which  follows,  is  in  my  opinion  especially 
significant  inasmuch  as  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  never  been  regarded  in  Michi- 
gan as  anti-New  Deal.  In  fact  it  has 
supported  editorially  many  of  the  New 
Deal  spending  projects  which  now 
threaten  to  destroy  us. 

AFTZR     173    TSAIS,    ARX    WZ    REAOT    VOS    A    NEW 
DECLAKATION   OT  INSCPEHDEKCX? 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
since  July  4,  1776. 

We  have  been  projected  into  wor\6  leador- 
ship  at  history's  most  critical  jiincture. 

In  the  dawning  of  a  new  technical  age  we 
are  caught  between  the  rise  of  Soviet  Russia, 
as  the  sponsor  of  world  communism,  and 
the  confusion  of  democracy. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  with  Russia. 

We  are  also  engaged  In  a  struggle  with 
Great  Britain  to  decide  whether  world  trade 
shall  be  freed  of  artificial  barriers  or  shall 
continue  to  be  compartmented  by  economic 
nationalism  tor  the  benefit  of  nations  that 
can't  stand  competition  in  open  markets. 

We  have  given  Great  Britain  upward  of 
$5,000,000,000  since  1945. 

And  a  distinguished  Oxford  economist 
suggests  that  "all  the  rest  of  the  world  erect 
a  tariff  fence  aroimd  the  United  States." 

When  we  embarked  upon  the  Marshall 
plan  for  aiding  European  recovery  It  was  ec'- 
pected  that  the  beneficiaries  would  take 
whatever  steps  they  could  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  policies  the  British  Government  has 
adopted  in  the  hope  of  saving  Its  own 
country  are  duplicated  in  nearly  every 
country  on  the  Continent. 

We  can  be  bankrupted  as  easily  by  the 
trade  wars  now  being  waged  against  tlie 
d(dlar  as  by  the  cold  war  with  Russia, 


We  now  occupy  in  the  British  mlrd  the 
place  formerly  occupied  In  turn  by  Spain, 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany.  With  those 
rivals  out  of  the  way,  at  least  temporarily, 
we  take  their  place. 

While  we  have  more  In  common  with  our 
British  friends  than  with  any  other  oversea* 
people,  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  Washing- 
ton's warning  that  true  friendship  is  not  to 
be  expected  between  nations. 

We  are  tied  up  In  UN.  FAO,  WHO,  ILO, 
IRO,  rrO,  an-1  many  other  alphabetical 
chains. 

With  only  8  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, we  produce  60  percent  of  Its  goods, 
but  when  it  comes  to  these  International  or- 
ganizations we  don't  have  equivalent  voting 
strength. 

Our  Job  is  to  put  up  the  money  and  shut  up. 

We  are  now  embarking  upon  a  North 
Atlantic  alliance  and  U(>on  Mr.  Truman's 
"Point  Pour"  program  for  exporting  Ameri- 
can technical  skUl  and  private  capital  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  They  are  both  full 
of  snares  and  pitfalls. 

The  concessions  we  have  had  to  make  to 
French  fears  of  a  restirgent  Germany  and 
British  fears  of  German  competition  in  ex- 
port markets  have  drastically  modified  our 
own  policies  for  getting  45.000,000  Germans 
off  the  dole  and  into  production  agile. 

We  have  also  had  to  modify  our  traditional 
anticolonial  views  in  order  to  provide  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  The  Netherlands  with 
funds  further  to  cement  their  hold  on  rest- 
less and  revolting  colonies,  as  Justified  now 
as  we  were  on  July  4,  1776. 

At  home  we  are  faced  with  equally  vital 
problems. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  noted  that  "we  may  well 
doubt  whether  our  (Federal)  organization  Is 
not  too  complicated,  too  expensive — ^whether 
offices  and  officers  have  not  been  multiplied 
unnecessarily  and  sometimes  Injuriously  to 
the  service  they  were  meant  to  promote." 

Almost  150  years  had  to  elapse  before  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  gave  a  re- 
sounding, affirmative  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Tbe  tiaphazard  development  of  our  ram- 
sliackle  Federal  establishment  has  produced 
more  than  1.800  departnxents,  bureaus,  sec- 
tions, divisions,  administrations,  etc.,  etc., 
which  overlap  and  conflict  with  each  other 
end  Impose  an  Intolerable  cost  on  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  our  history  that 
a  competetrt  group  has  taken  the  executive 
branch  apart  and  put  it  together  as  it  should 
be  with  elasticity  provided  for  future 
changes.  A  continuing  and  overpowering 
duty  of  the  American  people,  collectively  and 
individually.  Is  not  to  let  up  in  their  pres- 
sure upon  the  President  and  Congress  luxtU 
the  last  recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission has  been  put  into  effect. 

The  numl)er  of  civilian  employees  on  tlxe 
Federal  pay  roU  in  1939  was  920.000.  The 
number  In  AprU  1949,  was  2.122.710.  Tlw 
number  on  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment pay  rolls  In  January  1949,  was  6.083,000. 

About  1  out  of  10  of  otir  working  force  Is 
now  on  one  or  another  government  pay  roll. 

They,  and  their  friends  and  relatives,  whom 
they  can  influence,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  the  "pay-roll  vote."  At  election  tloae  that 
vote  is  cast  to  preserve  those  jobs  and  to 
create  more  of  the  same. 

The  bait  is  the  promise  of  more  and  more 
bread  and  clicvises.  which  has  been  the 
doom  of  every  once  self-reliant  people  from 
the  ancient  Romans  down. 

The  year  ended  Jime  30.  1948,  saw  our 
national  income  rise  to  a  new  peak.  Yet  in 
that  same  year,  according  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  a  new  high  In  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  public  assistance — 3,500,- 
000 — also  was  reached. 

The  Feicral  Security  Agency  is  the  pzin- 
clp:U  L      -.  ucratlc  promoter  of  llie  welfare 
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•Ute.  At  the  moment  It  U  concentrating 
on  higher  benefits  for  those  already  lnsure<l. 
wider  coverage,  and  aoclallaed  medicine. 

Along  with  this  movement  to  take  all  rUka 
out  of  life,  and  all  Incentive  out  of  the  In- 
dividual to  make  provision  for  age  and  Illness. 
•iMUi«r  drlv*  Is  on  to  extend  Government 
ownanhtp— socialisation — further  Into  In- 
dustry. Tb«  beginning  was  made  In  the 
employment  Act  of  1M6.  which  declared  It 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  use  Its  re- 
sources to  stistaln  employment — that  Is.  to 
create  jobs.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1SH8.  If  adopted,  would  authorize  the 
Government  to  erect  lU  own  planu  and  go 
Into  manufacturing. 

The  first  draft  of  this  bill  was  presented 
as  an  antl-lnflatlon  measure.  When  inflation 
changed  to  "disinflation"  It  was  hashed  over 
as  an  antldeflatlon  measure.  The  bright 
young  men  behind  It.  as  will  be  noted,  are 
not  deterred  by  a  change  In  economic  condi- 
tions from  the  pursuit  of  their  goal — which 
is  ultimately  to  socialize  our  entire  economy 
and  have  everybody  on  the  public  pay  roll. 

They  press  their  crusade  In  face  of  the  fail- 
ure of  socialism  In  Great  Britain.  They  press 
It,  too,  although  the  demand  for  steel,  which 
the  Government  was  to  build  plants  to  meet. 
Is  now  so  far  below  the  capacity  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  mills  as  to  force  them  to  reduce 
production. 

A  third  trend  Is  toward  the  insurance 
state,  which  has  some  of  the  elements  of 
both  the  welfare  state  and  the  socialized 
state 

The  Individual  Is  now  Insured  against  un- 
employment and  old  age.  The  bank  depositor 
Is  Insured  up  to  $5,000  The  FHA  Insures 
mortgages.  The  RFC  Insures  business  by 
making  loans  they  can't  get  from  banks. 

The  Brannan  plan  now  proposes  to  guaran- 
tee farmers  a  fixed  Income  to  be  determined 
by  the  Government. 

The  bold  new  program  for  enticing  private 
American  capital  Into  backward  areas  will 
insure  Investors  against  loss. 

Add  all  this  Insurance,  and  much  more,  to 
the  direct  subsidies  paid  by  Government  to 
business  and  farmers — •15,000.000.000  In  15 
years — and  It  leaves  little  room  for  risk  out- 
side the  race  tracks  and  gambling  dens. 

This  Nation  was  built  on  risks. 

The  early  settlers  took  their  chances  with 
the  Indians  and  with  nature,  with  flood,  fire 
and  famine  in  the  wilderness. 

Those  who  followed  risked  their  lives  and 
their  savings  in  developing  a  new  continent. 
They  lost  a  lot  of  money.  They  made  more. 
They  risked  depressions  and  rose  from  each 
stronger  than  before. 

Tet  it  Is  now  argued  by  those  who  have 
lost  faith  In  the  great  American  experiment 
that  our  economy  Is  mature,  that  there  are 
no  more  worlds  for  us  to  conquer,  that  the 
last  horizon  has  been  reached  and  passed. 

Working  from  that  false  assumption  they 
contend — and  find  many  followers — that  we 
have  become  so  soft  that  we  must  be  pro- 
taeted  from  cradle  to  grave  from  the  risks 
that  made  stalwart  men  and  women  of  our 
forbears  and  built  up  this  country  to  fit 
Churchill's  description  of  It  as  the  mightiest 
nation  on  earth. 

A  weak  America  is  a  danger  to  Itself  and 
no  enduring  buttress  for  the  world  that  leans 
on  It 

Tet  the  effect  of  all  the  pap-feedlng  that 
Is  being  pressed  upon  us  in  return  for  votes 
to  keep  bureaucracy  expanding  can  only  be 
to  rob  the  American  people  of  their  stamina 
and  Inceative. 

AdoptlOQ  of  the  Hoover  Ccmmlaslon  rec- 
ommendatlona  will  strengthen  the  machinery 
ot  our  GoTsroment. 

That  is  not  enough.    This  Nation  will  end 

In  baxxkruptcy  and  dictatorship  If  the  people 

do  not  step  Isaning  on  the  Government  and 

stand    again    on    their    own    feet,    as    their 

I  •Dcestcrs  did. 

That  mtist  be  cur  declaration  of  lnds> 
pendeoc«  for  1M9  or  we  perish. 


Wkat  Arc  We  Afraid  Of? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  July  6.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimou.s  consent.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  RkcoRD  an  Independence  Day  edi- 
torial which  was  carried  in  the  San  Pran- 
cisco  Chronicle  for  July  4.  1949. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  raises  many  questions, 
gives  some  answers  and.  most  important, 
it  lays  bare  the  whole  pattern  of  fear 
which  seems  to  be  the  mode  of  American 
opinion  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fears  of  the  present 
are  not  the  factors  which  have  made  this 
country  great  in  the  past.  The  times 
call  for  a  renewal  of  the  old-time  Ameri- 
can faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  insti- 
tutions. We  cannot  retain  our  ideals  by 
building  hobgoblins  or  by  making  things 
what  they  are  not.  Truth,  courage,  hon- 
esty, and  tolerance  are  the  old-time  vir- 
tues now  needed;  virtues  which  should 
be  administered  wisely  and  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 
What  Aaz  We  Atkaio  Of? 

When.  In  the  course  of  hiunan  events.  It 
became  necessary  for  a  small  group  of  men 
and  women,  living  on  the  fringe  of  a  vast 
and  forbidding  Jungle,  to  defy  the  world's 
mightiest  monarch  and  cut  themselves 
adrift,  they  did  It.  and.  to  the  world's  aston- 
ishment, made  It  stick.  These  were  our  an- 
cestors who  gathered  In  the  Philadelphia 
Statehouse  on  this  date  173  years  ago  to 
seal  their  independence  from  Britain.  They 
were  already  deep  In  the  war  for  freedom; 
the  odds  on  their  winning  the  war  were 
short:  the  odds  on  the  emergence.  173  years 
later,  of  this  land  of  freedom  and  power 
and  glory  were  infinitesimal.  It  was  far 
more  likely  that  either  they  would  be 
slapped  down  for  the  upstarts  they  seemed 
or  the  government  they  pledged  should  de- 
rive Its  'Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed "  would  collapse  upon  its  own 
Idealistic  underpinnings. 

Tet  they  proceeded  boldly.  And  as  we 
can  now  discern,  what  they  won  was  won 
largely  because  they  proceeded  thus  boldly 
and  heedless  of  their  danger. 

Looking  back  upon  the  manner  in  which 
these  men  went  about  the  task  of  wresting 
their  Independence  from  their  monarch  and 
taming  a  wilderness  to  serve  as  their  home- 
land, wc  are  struck  with  the  contrast  it 
affords  with  a  spirit  that  Is  evident  in  the 
same  land  today.  Once  more  we  are  faced 
with  a  mighty  challenge:  once  more  our  very 
national  life  depends  upon  the  soundness 
and  boldness  of  our  Judgment,  and  not  only 
our  lives,  but  the  lives  of  many  nations 
whose  peoples  largely  think  as  we  think  and 
aspire  to  those  things  to  which  we  aspire. 
Once  more  there  is  a  magnificent  Job  to  be 
done,  and  It  falls  to  our  lot  lo  be  the  chief 
movers  In  Its  accomplishment. 

But  now  there  Is  not  the  same  spirit  of 
confidence,  the  same  manifest  courage,  the 
same  calm  and  bualneaslike  attachment  to 
fundamentals,  as  there  were  with  the  Con- 
tinental Congressmen  in  Philadelphia.  We 
seem  to  have  grown  afraid.  We  cannot  ex- 
actly say  why.  but  the  manifesUtions  of 
fsar  are  all  about  us.  Ws  are  beset  by  a 
great  bogeyman  who  haunts  vu  nl|(ht  and 
day.    Bs    seema    to    b«    everywhere,     now 


grimacing  from  behind  a  Moscow  parapet, 
now  leering  around  a  corner  of  Chinas  Great 
Wall,  now  darting  at  us  from  a  doorway  on 
Main  Street.  We  call  him  communism,  and 
we  fear  he  will  one  day  seize  us,  slap  us  Into 
chains,  and  carry  us  off  to  be  his  slave. 

SOMRUCSS  OTTB  PUNCIPLSS  HAVE  BKEIf 
COMPKOMISZO 

Daily  his  power  and  ferocity  and  cunning 
are  magnified  in  our  minds.  Billions  of 
words  are  daily  written  ascribing  to  him  this 
or  that  dark  and  sinister  capacity,  specu- 
lating which  way  he  will  move;  pondering 
how  firm  a  secret  hold  he  has  got  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Such  is  ovir  fear  that  in 
some  cases  we  have  compromised  our  own 
principles  in  our  frantic  flight.  Somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  a  lynch  mob  we  have  pilloried 
InnocenU  In  oxir  hysterical  quest  for  secu- 
rity. We  have  even  compromised  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
sought  to  Justify  ourselves  by  declaring  such 
short  cuts  emergency  measures. 

What  emergency?  Why  should  we  be  the 
fearful  ones?  What  U  there  worth  oxir  fear. 
Jtistifying  our  terror  or  our  panic? 

We  are  a  Nation  of  150,000,000  free  men, 
women,  and  children.  We  and  our  fathers 
and  their  fathers,  with  the  help  of  God  and 
our  bare  hands,  built  a  United  States  of 
America  which  has  not  only  endured  for 
these  173  years,  but  has  become  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth.  Its  granite  foundation  la 
that  clause  in  the  Declaration  whose  aimi- 
versary  we  celebrate  today: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  that. 
to  sectire  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

What  we  have  gained,  we  hrfve  gained 
through  living  by  these  words. 

rtaoou  Lisa  at  thx  bask  or  the  whole 
snuc'iLJtx 

Living  by  them,  we  have  contrived  a  Gov- 
ernment that  exists  to  serve  the  people,  not 
exploit  them.  Living  under  such  a  Govern- 
ment, we  have  achieved  the  utmost  free  in- 
terchange of  goods,  techniques,  and  Ideas. 
With  such  a  system  of  Interchange,  one 
man  and  one  group  has  helped  the  next. 
and  so  on,  to  the  ultimate  t>etterment  of  the 
whole  national  life.  The  automobile  sprang 
from  a  thousand  free  minds,  harnessed  to 
one  problem:  developed.  It  sped  to  the  aid 
of  a  thousand  groups  devoted  to  a  thousand 
different  pursuits,  implementing  the  effi- 
ciency of  each,  increasing  the  output,  aug- 
menting the  leisure  and  the  time  men  could 
devote  to  new  ideas  for  better  living.  This, 
in  barest  outline,  is  the  endless,  upward 
spiral  of  free  minds  working  together  in  a 
free  land.  The  productivity  enhances  the 
freedom  and  the  freedom  enhances  the  pro- 
ductivity. Following  this  spiral  we  have 
emerged  upon  a  plateau  of  freedom-bcm 
power  unapproached  elsewhere  In  the  world 
or  in  all  history. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  course.  The 
progress  has  never  been  imig  without  chal- 
lenge. It  is  axiomatic  in  a  free  world  that 
not  all  men  will  agree.  Indeed,  that  not  all 
men  will  abide  by  the  majority  will.  It  is 
also  axiomatic  that  freedom  cannot  be  put  on 
a  shelf  and  left  unguarded.  Like  anything  of 
great  value  it  will  always  be  the  target  of 
greed  and  envy  and  hate,  and  of  those  who 
would  feed  their  own  lust  for  power  by 
trampling  upon  the  dignity  of  others.  But 
from  each  contest  this  freedom  has  emerged 
stronger.  It  has  never  been  so  well  grounded, 
so  well  defended,  and  fortified  as  now. 

Then  what  are  we  afraid  of?  The  futtire 
looks  nigged  enough,  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  single  task  of  preventing  the  Commu- 
nist  part  of  the  world   from  plunging   us 
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Into  war  or  Imposing  slavery  upon  the  free 
peoples  is  in  itself  a  tou^h  csaignment. 
calling  for  new  heights  of  wisdom.  co\irage, 
diplomacy,  and  endurance.  Beyond  that 
loooM  the  greater,  more  formidable  problem 
of  welding  the  whole  world  into  an  alliance 
potent  enough  to  defend  peace.  Beyond  that 
looms  the  immeasurable  problem  of  harness- 
ing the  world's  energies  to  the  project  of  bet- 
terli%  the  lot  ot  all  mankind — the  raising  of 
living  standards,  the  'lissemlnation  of  skills 
and  knowledge,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  the  whole  race. 

MAN-SIZED    CHAIXENCES    AKE    NOTHIHC    WCW   TO 
THE     UN  11  111    STATES 

At  this  moment,  it  is  the  first  and  rela- 
tively simplest  of  these  tasks  that  has  so 
many  of  our  people  wringing  their  hands 
and  crying  futility— the  matter  of  turning 
back  the  Communist  menace.  Certainly  It's 
a  man-s.zed  challenge — but  since  when  have 
we  been  backing  away  from  man-sized  chal- 
lenges ' 

Grant  that  the  Communist  empire  Is  a  vast 
and  powerful  and  strictly  disciplined  organi- 
sation dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom and  the  ultimate  enslavement  c€  the 
world.  Grant  that  it  has  nearly  4,000.000 
men  under  arnu.  Grant  that  Its  munitions 
lactones  are  going  fuil  blast,  that  it  is  pro- 
ducing tanks  and  airplanes  and  guns  at  top 
speed  Grant  that  by  guUe  and  brute 
strength  it  has  made  local  conqjiests  arcund 
Its  perimeter,  and  thrust  the  tentacles  of 
its  fifth  column  rather  deep  into  the  western 
European  democracies  and  even  into  our 
own  land. 

Must  we  answer  this  threat  with  quaklngs 
and  misgivings  and  panicky  scuttllngs  for 
cover?  Or  may  we  not  calmly  take  stock 
of  our  own  resources  and  proceed,  as  we  have 
always  proceeded,  to  meet  the  challenge  In 
the  most  effective  way? 

On  the  physical  side  we  have  the  most 
magnificent  technological  plant  of  all  his- 
tory, demonstrably  capable  of  producing 
whatever  weapons  may  be  needed,  faster  and 
better  than  any  conceivable  adversary  or 
combination  of  adversaries.  It  Is  a  plant 
of  tremendous  vitality,  tremendous  fiexlbil- 
Ity  It  was  the  only  plant  In  all  the  world 
that  cculd  overtake  and  stirpass  the  mighty 
Axis  war  machine  In  the  last  war.  It  re- 
mains Intact,  responsive  to  our  wishes  as  a 
Nation. 

On  the  human  side  we  have  the  incom- 
parable resources  of  imagination.  Ingenuity, 
and  skill  that  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  technological  plant.  And 
beyond  that — and  implementing  it — we  have 
our  tradition  of  173  years  of  freedom,  and 
all  that  that  Implies.  Armed  with  that  free- 
dom we  have  fought  our  way  to  the  eminence 
of  foremost  Nation  cf  the  world— the  rich- 
est, the  most  powerful,  the  most  dynamic — 
without  surrendering  a  Jot  of  cur  people's 
control  over  the  Nation's  destiny.  We  have 
furnished  proof  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves 
that  freedom  and  human  dignity  need  not 
be  the  price  of  security,  but  can  be  the  very 
foundations  of  security.  Informed  and  alert. 
our  people  have  Impressively  and  over- 
whelmingly rejected  totalitarianism  at  the 
polls  under  no  other  compulsion  than  that 
provided  by  their  own  common  sense  In 
any  and  every  election  test  the  Communists 
and  the  advocates  of  other  totalitarian 
schemes  have  succeeded  only  in  proving  with 
what  profoimd  seal  Americans  are  attached 
to  their  freedom  And  in  c*very  test  the  duly 
constituted  authorities — notably  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation — have  proved 
their  capacity  to  prevent  the  wreckers  from 
Inflicting  any  real  damage  to  our  Nation. 

*AW1C  HAS  PVT  Vt  OXrt  0»  TOUCH  WTfH  ECAI.mES 

Ihen  what  are  we  afraid  of— why  have  we 
parlayed  Uus  postwar  neuroKis  into  the  di- 
MMirtnns  of  an  epidemic?  Probably  it  Is 
btoause  we  have  grown  careless  In  our  think- 
ing, slovenly  In  cur  assessment  of  realities,  so 
preoccupied  with  the  outcries  of  a  neurotic 


minority  that  we  hare  selected  to  aawas 
the  elements  of  our  own  great  strength. 

We  may  safely  grant  ourselves  a  healthy 
degree  of  fear — It  is  a  human  attribute,  an 
attribute  of  Intelligence,  and  valoaUe  when 
it  leads  to  an  accurate  •aseasmeDt  of  ths 
challenge. 

But  it  is  Insanity  Itself  to  let  our  fear 
overwhehn  our  intelligence  and  Judgment — 
and  that  is  what  has  happened  when  a  Na- 
ticMi  like  ours  devotes  Itself  to  pulling  the 
shades  and  peering  under  every  bed  lor 
witches  when  it  ought  to  be  devoting  the 
bulk  of  Its  tremendous  strength  to  the  posi- 
tive Job  of  fulfilling  its  destiny. 

We  see  that  destiny  as  the  shaping  of  a 
world  as  free  and  decent  as  the  Nation  our 
forefathers  shaped  for  us.  They  gave  us 
the  basic  tools  and  the  very  blueprints  for 
the  tark.  But  the  courage  to  use  the  tools 
and  the  wit  to  follow  the  blueprints  could 
not  be  part  of  the  heritage — that  part  is  up 
to  us. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  B9G€S 

or  DELAKASE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6,  1949 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  Associated  F*ress  dispatch  stated 
that  behind  the  iron  curtain  "organized 
religion  fights  for  its  life."  As  we  read 
the  distressing  day-to-day  accounts  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  Czechoslovakia, 
we  realize  more  fully  that  religion  and 
the  individuals  right  to  believe  in  and 
to  worship  God  are  b^ng  seriously  chal- 
lenged, and  that,  in  fact,  their  destruc- 
tion is  being  sought  by  the  forces  of 
communinn. 

With  each  passing  day  the  objectives 
and  strategy  of  conununiim  become 
clearer.  Until  recently,  however,  our  at- 
tention to  these  objectives  has  been  cen- 
tered to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
economic  and  political  philosophies  of 
that  form  of  totalitarianism.  Events  in 
Hungary  and  now  in  Czechoslovakia  must 
serve  to  make  unmistakably  clear  to  all 
d  us  that  another  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  communism  is  the  destruction  of 
religion  and  of  man's  faith  in  God.  Those 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  in  God 
now  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  unite 
and  to  fight  with  all  the  force  available 
to  them  against  this  godless  tyranny  and 
persecution. 

From  time  immemorial  ambitiou.>  men 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  God  and 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  In  each  such 
case  these  evil  men  and  evil  forces  have 
been  resisted,  crushed,  and  ultimately 
destroyed.  So  must  it  be  again,  as  an- 
other force  seeks  to  destroy  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  man  and  his  right  to  have 
faith  in  and  to  worship  God. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  communism 
can  at  least  temporarily  suppress  the 
manifestations  of  a  man's  religious  be- 
liefs, it  cannot  destroy  man's  love  and 
Christian  belief  in  God,  because  those 
things  are  in  the  heart  of  man. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility, 
therefore,  to  do.  with  God's  help,  all  in 
our  power  to  light  on  to  defeat  these 
forces  which  seek   to  destroy  religion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALABAlCa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEMTAITVES 

Thursday,  Ju:ie  20.  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distm- 
guislied  colleague,  the  Honorab!e  Geobcb 
Obant.  recently  wrote  a  guest  editorial 
for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  enti'.led 
"The  Brannan  Farm  B:1I." 

The  editorial  is  a  ciear-cut  and  con- 
cise analysis  of  the  farm  program  now 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Brannan 
plan.  Because  of  his  long  and  outstand- 
ing service  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Mr.  Grant  is  well  in- 
formed on  the  problertis  of  agriculture, 
and  in  my  opinion  has  rendered  a  real 
public  service  in  this  able  discussion  of 
the  new  farm  program  propoeed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  BKANNAN   FUtM  IVLL 

(By  Congressman  GoacE  Oaairr  of  the  Sec- 
ond District) 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  H'>ua« 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  P.  Brannan  last  April  pre- 
sented to  Congress  the  proposal  for  a  new 
farm  program  that  Is  now  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Brannan  plan. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Secretary  Brannan 
contained  several  new  and  vastly  different 
approa<*es  to  the  problem  of  providing  price 
support  for  agrtcuitural  commodities: 

1.  A  new  parity  formula  based  on  main- 
taining adequate  over-all  farm  Income 
rather  than  on  an  adequate  price  for  in- 
dividual farm  conunodittes,  as  the  present 
parity  Is  computed. 

2.  Use  of  production  jjayments  as  a  method 
of  price  support.  Under  this  proposal  the 
prices- of  agricultural  conunodlties  would  be 
permitted  to  fall  as  far  as  the  supply  and 
demand  might  take  them,  the  farmers  to 
receive  price  supports  in  the  form  of  direct 
Government  payments  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  market  price 
and  the  parity  price  of  the  commodity. 

3.  Authority  to  require  production  and 
marketing  controls  for  all  commodities  re- 
ceiving price  support  and  to  make  compU- 
ance  by  the  farmer  In  soU  conservation  and 
other  similar  programs  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  price  support. 

4.  EInccuragtng  the  development  of  smaH 
and  family -size  farms  by  limiting  price  stip- 
ports  on  any  one  farm  to  a  total  of  about 
$25,000  worth  of  farm  products. 

As  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
Secretary  bis  jn-ogram  would  incltide  the 
use  of  direct  payments  as  a  form  of  con- 
sumer subsidy  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
modities, such  as  milk,  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  those  commodities  to  the 
consxxmer  and  thus  increase  consumption. 

The  House  Agrlcultiire  Committee  has  not 
been  able  to  approve  in  its  entirety  the 
farm  program  submitted  by  Secretary  Bran- 
nan. Neither  the  Secretary,  nor  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  has  been  able  to  give  any 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  program  and  It 
is  felt  that  this  might  prove  to  be  so  high 
that  the  whole  price  support  program  wotild 
be  endangered  or  even  destroyed. 

There  are  many  new  problems  In  admin- 
istration and  operation  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal — ^programs  of  such  new  and 
diverse  nature  from  any  previous  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  cf  Agricul- 
ture that  there  is  little  or'  no  experience  by 
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which  to  gulda  the  cperatlona  and  to  point 
up  th«  •dmlnlatratlve  problems  to  b«  faced. 
to  M17  iKHh1"f  of  the  tremendous  costs  In- 
volved In  the  appearances  of  the  Secretary 
and  hu  stall  before  the  committee  It  was 
ttatfs  clear  thnt  the  deUUs  of  how  the  pro- 
grans  proposed  by  the  Secretary  were  to  be 
carried  out  have  not  yet  been  worked  out 
by  the  Department's  experts 

Another  Important  factor  that  has  dis- 
turbed members  ol  the  committee  Is  the 
vncertalnty  that  the  consumer  would  sctu- 
slly  benefit  from  the  so-called  subsidy  or 
direct  payment  plan  of  price  support  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary.  Low  prices  paid 
for  farm  commodities  are  frequently  re- 
flected but  IltUe  if  at  all  in  the  price  the 
fCTU^imfrr  has  to  psy  for  manufactured 
artleles. 

This  Is  ezempUfled  at  the  present  time 
on  wheat.  Wheat  has  declined  $1  a  bushel 
in  the  past  year  but  consumers  are  still 
paying  about  as  much  for  their  bread  to- 
day as  they  paid  a  year  ago.  Cotton 
products  are  another  example  with  which 
all  readers  of  the  Advertiser  are  familiar: 
tbe  price  of  cotton  might  drop  by  50  percent 
my%it  yet  the  price  of  a  cotton  shirt  remain 
as  high  as  ever. 

Presh  fruits  and  vegetables  constitute  an- 
other example  of  the  consumer  falling  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  low  farm  prices.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  the  terminal  market 
facllttln  for  handling  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tablsa  and  similar  products  are  so  Inade- 
quate and  InefBclent  that  the  ccsU  piled  up 
In  handling  these  commodities  are  far  greater 
than  they  should  be.  It  is  readUy  apparent 
that  reduced  farm  prices  are  reflected  only 
minutely  In  lower  prices  to  consumers  on 
such  products.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
•sample,  experts  estimate  that  It  cosU  the 
bousewlfe  as  much  to  get  her  fresh  fruiU 
and  vegetables  from  the  freight  terminal  In 
Hoboken  Into  ber  kitchen  as  it  does  to  get 
them  from  California.  Alabama,  or  Florida  to 
the  Hoboken  terminal  including  the  full  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  for  his  products. 

The  so-called  Aiken  bUl.  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1»48.  Is  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  the  first  of  next  January.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agrlctilture  la  now  at 
work  on  a  modified  version  of  the  Brannan 
(arm  program  to  take  the  place  of  the 
AlJten  bin. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Aiken 
bin  dees  not  express  the  sentiment  of  this 
Congress.  The  bill  was  never  considered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
In  the  Xigbtleth  Congress  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  reallaad  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  times  and  the  need  for  serloualy 
conaidered  long-range  farm  legislation  made 
additional  study  of  the  subject  highly  advis- 
able. As  a  sort  of  interim  arrangement  the 
committee  reported  and  obtained  passage  in 
the  Bouse  of  a  bill  extending  tlie  wartime 
level  of  price  supports,  with  certain  modiflca- 
.tlons. 

At  the  saoM  time  the  Senate  was  at  work 
on  Its  long-range  agrlcultxiral  legislation 
embodied  In  the  Aiken  farm  bill.  The  House 
reported  and  passed  Its  measure  well  before 
the  end  of  the  Eightieth  Coo^-'eee-  But  not 
until  the  last  week  of  the  session  did  the 
aanata  pass  the  Aiken  bill  and  send  It  to  the 
Bouse  for  consideration. 

There  was  no  time  then  for  the  HoUM 
committee  on  Agriculture  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  measure  or  even  to  give  It  proper 
study.  Both  parties  wanted  to  hold  out 
lanmlses  to  the  farm  vote.  The  platform 
y"f«*f  of  the  Republican  Party  was  In 
•saskm  in  PhUadelphla  during  that  last  week 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  word  was 
sent  to  the  Republican-controlled  Congress 
that  loaog-range  farm  legislation  must  be 
enacted. 


Under  this  Republican  political  pressure  a 
compromise  was  forced  through  the  House 
putting  the  Hope  bill  which  the  House  had 
psssiil  into  effect  for  the  year  1949  and  per- 
mitting the  Aiken  bill  which  had  been  pushed 
through  the  Senate  to  go  into  effect  the  first 
of  January  1950. 

It  is  my  judgnMat  that  the  Aiken  bill 
would  go  far  toiward  destroying  American 
agriculture  partlciilarly  in  the  South.  It 
would  permit  the  price  of  many  of  our  basic 
eomasoditles  to  fall  to  levels  As  low  as  00 
percent  of  parity.  It  could  mean  a  price  of 
around  15  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  and  8  or 
7  cenU  per  pcund  for  peanuts. 

Our  basic  wealth  Is  found  In  the  soil  and 
to  have  a  sound  economy  In  this  Nation  we 
must  have  a  prosperous  agriculture.  The 
Aiken  bill  would  work  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  need  adequate  production  at  fair 
prices  for  our  150.000.000  cOBStBBers.  The 
Aiken  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
production  and  making  both  the  price  to  the 
consumer  and  the  support  level  to  the  farmer 
dependent  upon  this  limited  production. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  this  session  of 
Congress  ends  we  shall  be  able  to  enact  a  bill 
that  will  replace  title  n  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948  with  a  more  realistic,  coxutruc- 
tlve.  and  sound  farm  program. 


Why   Freedom   Depcods   on   GoTernment 
Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  S.  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  a  contest  which 
was  conducted  throughout  the  State  of 
Minnesota  by  the  Minnesota  State  Bar 
Association  early  this  spring. 

This  contest  was  spooaored  by  the 
association  as  a  public  aerrice  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  their  government  and  its 
basic  precept  by  the  young  people  of  the 
State.  The  rules  were  simple.  To  be 
eligible,  a  contestant  was  required  to  be 
a  resident  of  Minnesota  not  above  the 
twelfth  grade  in  school,  and  could  not  be 
a  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a 
Judge  or  lawyer.  The  requirement  was 
to  write  a  statement  of  not  more  than 
50  words  on  the  subject.  Why  Freedom 
Depends  on  Oovemment  Under  Law. 

The  two  first  winners  if  this  contest 
were  given  a  free  trip  to  Washington  as 
a  reward.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Thye  and  Mrs. 
Hagen  and  myself  to  assist  in  entertain- 
ing them  on  that  occasion,  early  this 
month. 

Over  800  entries  were  received  by  the 
Judges  from  high  school  students 
throughout  the  State.  Think  what  this 
means  and  how  the  straight  thinking  of 
our  young  people  was  stimulated  as  a 
result  of  their  participation,  whether  or 
not  they  were  among  those  chosen  for 
the  several  awards. 

The  Judges  also  decided  to  cite  foiir 
other  youngsters  for  honorable  mention. 
Rather  amailngly.  one  of  these  four  also 
was  a  girl  from  the  little  town  of  Ken- 


nedy—Delia  Mae  Swanson.  The  other 
honorable  mentions  were  Wayne  B. 
Daubs  of  South  St.  Paul,  a  finalist  In  the 
Stars  world-aflairs  competition.  Marcel 
Wawzymich — a  boy— from  Cokato.  and 
Mary  Etta  Sartain  of  Park  Rapids. 

The  Judges  did  not  know  the  names  or 
locations  of  these  winners.  They  judged 
them  from  typewritten  sheets  bearing 
only  numbers. 

These  four  honorable  mentions  and 
another  girl,  who  did  an  especially  fine 
art  job^a  farm  girl  named  Thelma 
Linnea  Bloomquist  from  Grand  Marais — 
will  receive  United  States  Government 
savings  bonds  from  the  bar  association's 
contest  committee  as  an  extra  award  not 
promised  in  the  contest  promotion. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  background  of  the  two  first 
winners,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  each  17  years 
of  age.  who  are  students  in  high  school 
In  two  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the 
State,  both  located  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  the  Ninth  of  Minnesota. 

The  boy  is  Arland  Brusven.  a  junior  in 
the  Barnesville"  <Minn.>  High  School. 
and  is  a  member  of  the  high-school  de- 
bating team.     His  father  is  a  farmer. 

The  girl  is  Donna  Pearson,  a  senior  In 
the  Kennf'dy  <Minn.  •  High  school,  near 
the  Canadian  border.  Her  father.  Peter 
Pearson,  is  a  plumber.  Her  mother  ac- 
companied Donna. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  now  include  in  the 
Record  the  winning  statements  of  these 
two  young  people,  which  mark  them  as 
having  a  true  knowledge  of  the  basic 
concept  of  our  Government  and  our 
country. 

Arland  Brusven: 

For  all  things  there  la  a  normal  habitat. 
Freedom's  habitat  Is  In  a  democracy.  Bond- 
age abides  In  a  dictatorship.  There  Is  but 
one  difference  t>etween  democracies  and  dic- 
tatorship. A  dictatorship  Is  above  law^  a 
democratic  government  la  under  law.  Free- 
dom depends  on  the  control  of  government 
by  the  governed. 

Donna  Pearson: 

Our  country  is  a  nation  of  free  men.  It 
Is  so  because  Its  citizens  believe  In  a  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  all.  and  not  one. 
Our  freedom  la  dependent  on  a  government 
controlled  by  the  laws  we  make:  and  as  long 
as  that  government  is  secure  we  shall  re- 
main— free  men. 

I  congratulate  these  two  young  folks 
on  their  winning  of  the  State-wide  con- 
test. I  am  especially  proud  of  them,  too, 
as  they  are  constituents  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Minnesota. 


Coatrol  ia  CzeckosloTalda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSAC UUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6.  1949 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation which  exists  today  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  certainly  a  serious  one.  Russia 
seems  determined  to  crush  and  destroy 
all  religion  and  the  free  worship  oX  God 


to  nations  behind  the  Iron  curtain  and 
substitute  in  its  place  the  destructive 
ktoology  of  Communist  leadership.  From 
the  latest  news  of  Czechoslovakia,  it 
teens  clear  that  Archbishop  Beran  is  to 
follow  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Cardinal 
Ifindttenty.  of  Hungary — m*  perhaps 
eren  worse. 

The  Russian -con  trolled  leaders  tn 
Czechoslovakia  are  detennined  to  wipe 
out  the  Catholic  church  in  that  state. 
Millions  of  Czech  citizens  have  wor- 
ahlpped  in  that  church  for  centuries.  If 
tbe  Catholic  church  is  erased  in  that 
countJT.  the  next  step  will  be  to  curtail 
and  control  the  Protestant  faiths  in  the 
same  way. 

Archbishop  Beran  has  demonstrated 
a  type  of  courage  which  has  earned  the 
plaudits  of  the  entire  world.  Denounc- 
ing the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  the 
Czech  Government,  he  has  also  fought 
agafhst  those  powers  that  seek  to  destroy 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Czech  people  to  the  will  of  the 
Red  state.  He  Is  making  what  may  be 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  order  to  show 
the  world  what  will  be  the  ultimate  fate 
of  ail  nations  which  come  under  the  Com- 
munist rule. 
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Southwest  Power  Admiaistratka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  CHRISTOPHER 

or  icis^tnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTifsday.  July  6,  1949 

kr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  editorial: 

JULY  5.  1949. 
Ur.  William  C.  Tccxxm, 

Editor,  Daily  Star-Journal, 

Warreasburg,  Mo. 

X)kab  Ma.  EDrrcm:  I  hope  you  win  allow  me 
space  to  reply  to  the  editorial  appearing  In 
June  29  Issue  of  your  paper.  The  analogy 
of  Mr.  Jones'  store  does  not  hold  because 
when  the  Goremment  came  on  the  scene 
Mr.  Jones  was  serving  only  25  percent  or  less 
of  his  customers  because  there  were  no  roads 
over  which  Janes  could  deUver  his  merchan- 
dise *o  the  oUier  75  percent  of  his  potential 
customers.  It  was  Ufccwlse  impossible  for 
Mr.  Jones'  ctadtomers  to  come  to  his  store  and 
get  the  merchandise  because  there  was  no 
way  they  could  transport  the  merchandise 
to  their  homes.  Then  the  REA  law  was 
passed  which  made  It  possible  for  those 
customers  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  serving  to 
organise  into  cooperatives  and  borrow  the 
necessary  funds  to  transport  this  merchan- 
dise to  their  homes.  Mr.  Jones  was  making 
no  effort  to  Cake  his  goods  to  the  other  75 
percent  of  his  customers  that  he  was  not 
serring.  Jonca  takes  the  position  that  it 
was  not  profltable  to  do  so  from  a  financial 
■taadpoint.  Now  that  those  co-ops  have  built 
roads  oyer  wliich  this  merchandise  can  come 
to  their  homes  Mr.  Jones  wants  to  be  per- 
mitted to  hang  toll  gates  across  these  roads 
that  the  co-ops  liave  built.  Mr.  Jones  further 
wants  to  obtain  an  absolute  monoply  on  all 
this  merrhandise  at  its  source  in  order  that 
he  may  control  the  flow  of  goods  over  the 
roads  that  the  co-ops  with  the  aid  of  federal 
funds  have  built.    In  defense  of  his  posi- 


tion, he  rsiw  the  Hna  <lld  cry  at  sorialtsm, 
statlsm  and  iBttsfcnaee  with  prlrate  In- 
dustry that  has  been  raised  against  erery 
piece  ot  liberal  legWatkm  that  has  been 
passed  by  the  Coogreas  of  the  United  SUtea 
during  the  last  half  century.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  It  was  freei^i 
predicted  that  rural  free  delivery  wotild  bank- 
rupt the  Nation.  I  remember  when  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  was  going  to  ruin  every 
loan  company  In  the  eoantry  and  bankrupt 
all  of  our  great  Insurance  companies.  I  re- 
member Then  production  credit  was  gcring 
to  ruin  every  country  bank  to  the  land.  It 
was  also  declared  to  be  socialistic  for  tbe 
Oovemment  to  put  any  kind  of  a  floor  under 
farm  prices.  A  minimum-wage  law  was  also 
d^clar^  to  be  social  Ism  I  remember  when 
the  first  income  tax  proposal  was  declared 
to  "out  Nero  Nero."  But  getting  back  to  the 
electrical  controversy,  idl  Southwest  Power 
seeks  to  do  Is  to  deliver  part  of  the  hydro- 
electric cxurent  generated  at  the  public 
dams.  Southwest  Power  will  be  the  very 
heart  and  soul  ol  REA  in  Missouri.  Anyond 
who  opposes  Southwest  Power,  also  opposes 
REA.  In  thetr  heart  If  not  openly,  and  REA 
is  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  come  to  the 
Missouri  farmer  and  his  wife  and  family 
in  the  past  century,  and  we  all  know,  whether 
we  are  willing  to  admit  it  or  not.  that  had 
the  American  farmer  waited  for  private  pow- 
er to  brirg  him  electric  current  he  would  still 
be  In  derknesB  50  years  from  now.  REA  has 
teooglii  tbe  bleesings  of  electric  lights,  elec- 
tric refil^rstlon.  motor  for  the  washing  ma- 
chine and  power  on  the  dairy  farm  to  pump 
water,  cool  the  milk,  and  drive  the  milking 
machine.  REA  was  socialistic  too.  And 
only  slightly  more  than  SO  percent  of  Missouri 
farmers  now  have  electricity.  We  still  have  a 
big  Job  to  do.  The  private  power  companies 
would  like  to  take  REA  over  as  fast  as  the 
lines  can  be  built  and  they  would  like  to  gain 
and  retain  control  of  every  bit  of  electric 
power  being  generated  to  the  country  so  they 
could  rule  and  dictate.  Public  hydroelectric 
dams  and  public  lines  to  carry  the  current 
from  those  dams  to  the  user  is  the  only 
defense  the  people  have  against  ttieae  monop- 
olistic controls.  As  tbe  Ptpt— entatlve  of 
the  Sixth  District  to  tbe  8Ute  of  Missouri.  I 
#  voted  i<x  the  appropriation  for  Squthw^st 
Power.  I  sm  proud  of  that  vote.  I  itso  voted 
for  the  farmer  and  the  laboring  man  of  the 
Sixth  District  to  the  State  of  Missouri  when 
I  did  so.  REA  lines,  hydroelectric  dams,  and 
public  power  Itoes  are  not  a  gift  to  the  people. 
The  cost  of  these  thtogs  amortise  over  a 
period  of  years  repaying  toto  the  Federal 
Treasury  every  dollar  they  got  with  toterest. 
Now.  let  me  say  In  regsird  to  the  assertion 
that  private  power  companies  will  be  put  out 
of  bustoess.  Let  me  offer  this  In  evidence. 
Production  Credit  not  only  did  nothing  to 
tojure  the  country  banker  but  has  to  many 
cases  been  a  great  benefit  to  him  by  tnaHwg 
his  ctKtomers  more  prosperous.  Our  local 
banks  today  have  roan  money  on  deposit,  a 
larger  voliune  of  loans,  and  more  customers 
wbose  notes  act  fooit  at  the  cashier  wtodow 
tban  even  ImtOKm.  ItaducUon  Credit  has 
made  it  neri'HTy  fcr  the  baaks  to  lend 
money  at  a  reasaaaMs  rate  of  lulsiMt.  The 
loan  companies  have  their  loans  on  a  firm 
financial  footing  and  are  not  having  to  fore- 
close and  acquire  farms  by  the  thousands  aa 
they  did  undar  tttt  old  order  and  these  same 
loan  compaBles  are  lending  on  good  farm 
real  estate  security  at  4  percent,  20  to  32 
years  time,  no  commission,  no  inspection  fee, 
whereas,  under  the  old  order  the  farmer  was 
pajring  7  percent  interest  and  a  5  percent 
commission  to  secure  a  loan  that  was  due  in 
6  years  and  in  many  eases  he  was  cbaryed 
an  additlotial  2^  pcreeot  commiaskm  every 
S  years  when  he  sought  a  renewal.  So,  to- 
stead  of  putting  banks  and  loan  companies 
out  of  business.  Production  Credit  and  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  only  made  it  necessary 
that  they  put  their  house  to  order  and  REA 


and  Southwest  Power  wiU  do  Just  that  for 
the  private  powsr  companies  and  will  force 
them  to  provide  electric  current  at  a  Just  an4 
reasonable  price  and  put  their  bouee  to  order 
as  tbe  kian  companies  have  done.  Elec- 
tricity Is  Just  in  Its  Infancy.  The  farm  tbat 
vses  75  to  100  kilowatt- hours  per  month  now 
will  be  using  1,000  kilowatt -boiirs  per  OMSOth 
when  and  if  they  can  have  abundant 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Knowtog  you  as  I  do.  Mr  Editor,  I  f»d 
that  you  can  write  a  better  editorial 
than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  find  to  tbe 
Joplto  Olobe. 

Tours  very  truly. 

GsoBCB  H.  CBaisToraa. 

Member  of  Comgrmm. 

{From  the  Warrensburg    (Mo.)    Dally  Star- 
Journal  of  June  30.  1949] 
rr  CAM'T  Hamor 


(Prom  the  Joplto  Oiobe) 

John  Jones  has  a  grocery  store  that  serves 
your  community.  He  has  had  It  a  kng  time. 
He  is  a  good  citizen,  pays  his  taxes,  makes 
reasonable  contributions  for  the  community 
welfare.  Also,  because  the  community  Is 
growtog,  he  has  planned  and  begun  construc- 
tion of  an  addltlton  to  hie  store,  the  better 
to  serwe  bis  pstmnt. 

Then  oaa  day  sniM  an  snnnmnss— > 
from  Waabfactaa  ttiat  tbe  Federal  Ooverm^ 
ment  has  decided  to  put  to  a  grocery  store 
across  the  street  from  John  Jones'  establish- 
ment. Why?  Well,  tbe  real  rsaaoa  Is  1 
some  of  the  men  to  control  of  tbs 
Oovernmept  believe  all  grocery  stores  should 
be  owaed  and  operated  by  the  State.  But 
the  explanation  given  to  the  press  is  that 
Jones'  store  Isn't  able  to  carry  everything  Its 
patrons  may  want. 

Would  you  favor  tbat  sort  o(,Federal  toter- 
ference  with  private  enterprtss? 

Well,  It  Is  exacUy  the  acrt  of  thing  tbat 
the  SPA  (Southwest  Power  Administration) 
is  trying  to  do  to  private  electric  utilities  to 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

The  SPA  la  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  created  to  market  hydroeleetrto 
power  [xxKluced  at  flood-control  dams  built 
by  the  War  Department.  It  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  plan  for  the  expenditure 
of  some  S30.000.000  as  part  of  a  program  for 
a  network  of  trsnsmlsrton  lines  tbat  would 
be  an  unheeded,  wasteful  duplication  of 
transmission  lines  already  buUt  and  owned 
by  private  eliictrlc  companies  to  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Believe  it  or  not.  already  the  lower  Houss 
of  Oongreas  has  passed  a  resolution  appro- 
priating $4,000,000  to  start  building  these 
duplicate  transmission  Itoes  and  givtog  con- 
tractual authorisation  for  •5.C00XKX)  more. 
Moreover,  smaslng  and  unbelievable  as  It  is. 
the  House  autbortBed  another  fWftJOT  for 
the  purchase  of  dec^dty  from  yi>sati  com- 
panies for  transmission  over  SPA's  Govern- 
ment-built Itoes. 

Obviously,  this  la  a  lethal  blow  at  the  11 
private  electric  utility  companiss  now  serving 
the  region  to  wtiich  SPA  propoass  to  build 
its  transmission  Itoes.  MstlHpbarlcally  tpt»3L- 
ing,  they  are  the  John  Jooss  grocery  tXxat* 
of  the  Industry.  Most  of  them  have  served 
their  areas  for  a  long  time.  They  have  been 
good  dttsens,  paying  their  taxes  and  con- 
tributing to  community  welfare  projects. 

But  some  of  tlie  lead«v  at  Washington 
believe  private  enterprise  should  be  scuttled 
to  favor  of  socialism. 

Some  of  the  leaders  there  not  only  think 
Govemmeat  staoold  lise  taxpayers'  money  to 
put  toanoUMT  grocery  store  across  tbe  street 
from  John  Jones'  store,  but  tliey  also  would 
xise  taxpayers'  money  to  buy  goods  from  the 
Jones  store  to  sell  at  a  loss  to  patrons  of 
their  store,  to  convtoce  these  patrons  that 
Government  can  operate  more  efficiently  than 


H- 
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frlTktc  enterprlae.  TbAt'a  the  mMmlng  of  a 
9300.000  ap{>roprUUon  to  buy  prlvata  com- 
pftcy  electricity  for  tranimt— ton  over  Oov- 
•mmcnt-bullt  Hum. 

Tbe  vbote  SPA  procnun  U  of  a  kind  wltb 
■ocialism. 
intly  Tbunnan  Scnalng.  director  of  tbe 
Soutbem  States  Indiistrlal  Council,  vlalted 
In  |fTtj»»TMf  and  wben  he  came  home  reported 
that  many  British  buaineaamen  aaid  to  htm: 
*-ror  Ood's  sake,  dent  let  this  thing  get 
■tar ted  in  tbe  United  States.  Tour  cotmtry 
Is  tbe  world's  last  real  bulwark  afynst  -o- 
clAllsm.  Dont  let  the  government  on-do- 
It-better  camel  get  lu  nose  under  the  tent 
orer  tbere." 

Tet  tb*  Lower  Houm  ot  Caognm  has 
O  K  d  Initial  apfvoprtatlocis  for  these  SPA 
electric  transmlaslao  UiMS  that  are  not  needed 
and.  If  built,  will  only  tend  to  tear  down  and 
taltimately  destroy  prtTste  utility  electric 
<iiwl|Wiiliii  that  already  are  serring  their  Tar> 
itaam  coBaaaalttce  well. 

Oui  «•  taofw  that  the  United  States  Senate 
will  sock  this  grandka*  but  malicious  de- 
structive SPA  ■cheme  as  it  deserves  to  be 
■ocked? 


We'TC  Got  To  Hake  a  Oioice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  DfBXAMS 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  BiPBaBBMTATIVKS 

Wtdnesday.  July  6,  1949 

I  Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
oa».  I  include  the  fonowing  editorial  from 
the  Mrincle  (Ind.>  Star  of  July  2.  1949: 

WS'VS  OCT  TO  MAJCS  A  CHOICS 

B  yoQ  paM  taoo  in  taxes  to  tbe  Federal 


last  year.  $100  d  that  money 
spent  on  paying  for  past  wars,  on  pre- 
partng  for  a  future  war  and  on  trying  to  pre- 
VMit  iwiiMiiiiliin  from  engulfing  tbe  wtwld. 
Asaordl^  to  Lt.  Oen.  K.  W.  BawUngs.  Air 
FotC9  eootroiler.  80  cenu  out  of  every  dollar 
■pent  by  the  Federal  Oov«mment  last  year 
spent  for  national  diiiMMa  or  past  wars. 
On  top  of  thu  huge  amovnt  which  rtms 
$30,000,000,000  a  year.  Mr.  Truman  is 
trytng  to  pile  additional  billions  for  a 

he  called  "security"  for  every  special  group 
ot  people  in  the  country  except  thoee  who 
want  to  earn  their  own  living.  HU  "Fair 
Deal"  will  run  up  the  Government  deficit  to 
around  $8,000,000,000  in  19S0  if  it  is  enacted. 
Tbe  future  cosu  of  this  program  will  more 
than  equal  present  military  expenditures 
call  for  a  bixlget  of  around 
a  year  which  U  one- third  of  the 


Can  America  both  support  huge  military 
expenses  and  have  domestic  welfare  expanses? 
Wa  te  tto$  believe  so.  We  must  choose  be- 
twaon  aBlBtary  security  or  domestic  welfare 
or  else  face  huft  tfsOetta.  linptli— it  oC  the 
national  credtt  and  IneeltaMa  haakniiKcy. 
Who  can  pay  theee  huge  bills?  If  they  are 
anddled  on  the  taxpayw  now  by  increasing 
taasa  the  American  people  will  soon  be  pay- 
tn(  88  percent  of  their  ineomee  for  govem- 
maat  laatead  of  30  percent.  If  they  are  pat 
off  by  iDMaiM  of  inctu-ring  additional  deficits 
the  present  day  yuuth  of  the  country  will 
have  to  pay  them,  tbe  veteran  and  his  chil- 
dren who  fought  to  preeerve  his  country's 
Independence  will  also  have  to  pay  the  coet 
off  supporting  the  war.  and  every  special  la- 
tetaat  groi9  that  is  now  claowrtaf  for 
and  more  and  more  pork  from  the  Fsdsral 
barrel. 


We  need  a  strong  unitary  Brtabllshment 
to  protect  our  national  Independence.  Per- 
hapa  preeent  military  budgets  can  be  cut. 
but  they  will  still  take  their  preponderant 
proportion  of  Federal  taxes.  We  do  not  need 
all  these  welfare.  Federal-aid  programs. 
They  can  and  must  be  cut  down  or  ellml- 
n.tted  entirely  if  the  United  States  is  to  sUy 
strong.  It  will  do  us  no  good  to  have  a 
strong  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  If  we 
coUapae  from  within.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment goes  bankrupt,  if  excessive  spending 
drives  us  Into  a  disastrous  deprs— Inn  We've 
got  to  make  a  choice  now  between  the  welfare 
state  and  national  security.  We  cannot 
hsve  both  and  remain  both  free  and  secxire 
for  long. 


Bif  UaioBS  or  Bi{  BotineM — Wlut's  the 
Difference  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KKNTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6.  1949 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OCD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Louisville  Times : 

BIC     UWIOWS     OB     SIC     BTTSUfXSa      WUAT'S     THX 
OimSKMCS? — IXWIS'   MONOPOLISTIC  CONTXOL 

or  MuiaB  IS  riTST  as  stxangunc  as  xxcxs- 

Bvx  KicnoTxa  powxb 

Big  unionism's  assumption  of  the  rti^ht  to 
limit  production  without  fear  of  govern- 
mental interference  on  the  same  day  that 
the  government  begins  prosecution  of  one 
ot  our  big  businesses  highlights  a  peculiar 
pnfrdox  This  paradox  consists  of  the  greet 
between  our  legislative  spproach 
■MBOpoly  in  business  and  that 
regardlBg  ■ooopoly  in  labor. 

John  L.  Lewis,  for  good  and  sufflclent 
reasons  of  his  own.  has  ordered  most  ot  his 
soft  coal  miners  to  dig  three  days  a  week 
and  no  more.  The  raaaona  behind  this  move 
seem  fairly  obvioua.  By  paotfticing  lees  coal 
that  the  Hmttam  aosda.  Lewis  wUl  cause  the 
great  abors  gffuuiid  suppUaa  of  coal  to  be 
depleted  and  thus  strengthen  his  bargaming 
position.  At  the  same  time  his  miners  will 
have  a  steady  income,  which  they  greatly 
need  after  all  the  lost  work  this  year  If 
Lewis  can  prolong  the  negotiations  until 
fall  he  will  have  put  himself  in  an  almost 
impregnable  position,  for  tbe  Nation  simply 
thust  have  coal — and  lots  ot  it — during  tbe 
winter. 

Lewis'  power  to  tell  his  men  how  many 
days  a  week  to  work,  and  thus  to  limit  pro- 
dnctlon.  arlaes  trom  bis  monopoly  over  the 
labor  force  in  tbe  wince  About  five  sixths 
of  the  national  soft  eoal  tonnage  Is  produced 
by  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
If  s  man  wants  to  mine  coal,  he  had  better 
be  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and.  once  a  member,  he  had  better  be  an 
obedient  one. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  take  a  look  at 
what  has  been  happening  this  week  in 
weeteru  Kentucky.  There  at  least  eight 
nonunion  coal  minee  have  beca  dosed 
down  because  a  mass  of  unton  miners,  vari- 
ously eetlmated  at  from  1.000  to  4.500  In 
number,  have  made  visits  in  the  area. 
There  has  been  no  violence  or  disturbance; 
there  has  been  no  need  for  any.  Tbe  mine 
it,  the  nonunion  workers  and 
It  oActals  can  take  a  hint 

Tet  on  the  very  day  that  Lewia  announces 
that  his  men  wiU  work  only  3  days  a  week. 


the  Government  takes  action  against  S.  L 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co..  accusing  It  of 
monopolistic  practices  in  its  dealings  with 
General  Motors  and  United  States  Rubber. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  du  Pont.  If  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Government's  salt 
are  proved.  If  the  company  is  demonstratad 
to  be  restraining  trade,  then  we  believe  the 
practices  should  be  stopped.  But  we  wonder 
why  one  monopoly  should  be  prosecuted 
while  another  Is  Ignored.  The  answer,  of 
course,  lies  at  least  In  part  In  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  Illegal  in  what  Lewis  la 
doing      But  why  Un't  it  illegal? 

Earlier  in  our  history  such  acts  would 
have  been  considered  illegal,  either  under 
the  Sherman  Act  or,  before  that,  under  the 
common  law.  But  most  of  such  restraints 
on  union  activity  have  been  lifted  through 
the  Clayton  Act  of  1914.  the  NorrU-LaGuardia 
Act  of  1932.  and  several  court  decisions  inter- 
preting these  Isws 

In  1908  the  Supreme  Court  rules  that  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  prohibited  any  com- 
bination whatever  (including  labor  unions) 
to  secure  action  which  essentially  obstructs 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  the  States 
or  restricts  in  that  regard  the  liberty  of  a 
trader  to  engage  In  business  But  6  years 
later  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  said  labor 
organizations  could  not  be  held  to  be  Illegal 
combinations  or  conaplracies  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  antltruat  laws. 

The  Norrts-LaGuardla  Act  and  sjbaequent 
court  decisions  strengthened  labor's  position. 
This  position  has  become  so  strong  that  In 
1946  Justice  Roberts,  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
on  a  labor  case,  was  moved  to  write:  "The 
workingman  has  struggled  long,  the  fight  hac 
been  filled  with  hatred,  and  conflict  has  been 
dangerous,  but  now  workers  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  livelihood  merely  because 
their  employers  oppose  and  they  favor 
unions.  •  •  •  This  Court  now  sustalna 
the  claim  of  a  union  to  tbe  right  to  deny 
participation  in  the  economic  world  to  an 
employer  simply  because  the  union  dislikes 
him.  This  Court  permits  to  employee  the 
same  arbitrary  dominance  over  the  economic 
sphere  which  they  control  that  labor  so  long, 
so  bitterly,  and  so  rightly  asserted  should 
belong  to  no  man." 

And  there  you  are.  We  believe  that  no 
man.  whether  it  be  Pierre  5.  du  Pont  or  John 
L.  Lewis:  that  no  organization,  whether  it 
be  General  Motors  or  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  should  have  the  power  to  strangle 
our  economy. 


The  Root  of  China's  Woe 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^VRKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


y,  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recoru,  I 
Include  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  '6.  1949. 

The  editor  discloses  that  those  Ameri- 
cans have  been  misguided  in  the  past 
who  believed  that  China's  troubles  were 
largely  caused  by  bad  government, 
rather  than  that  bad  government  was 
largely  caused  by  her  troubles — includ- 
ing an  8-year  war  and  invasion  by  Japan 
and  a  22-year  struggle  against  Com- 
munists. 

The  editor  of  the  New  ^ork  Times 
would  better  understand  why  so  many 
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Americans  have  been  thus  misled  if  he 
had  faithfully  read  the  Sunday  magazine 
and  the  book  review  .sections  of  his  own 
paper  during  the  last  6  years  or  so.  In 
dealing  with  China  they  have  presented 
almost  exclusively  the  views  of  the  Lat- 
timores,  Fairbanks,  Snows,  Peflers. 
Whites.  Jacobys.  et  al.,  which  have  built 
up  the  myth  which  the  editor  exposes 
as  a  costly  blunder. 

THX  aooT  or  ckuta's  wos 

There  is  no  moral  satisfaction  to  be  had 
out  of  aaylng  "I  told  you  so"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  misery  of  our  faithful  friends, 
the  good  Chinese.  Nevertheless  the  things 
that  are  happening  in  the  Yangtze  Valley 
may  show  us  wherein  some  of  our  judements 
have  been  at  fault.  We  have  apparently 
babied  some  of  our  policy  on  the  assumption 
that  when  the  Communists  took  over  Chma. 
China  would  take  over  the  Conununlsts.  Tlie 
reports  of  distress  and  need  In  Nanking  and 
Shanghai  support,  superficially,  that  thesis. 

But  in  the  broader  sense  we  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  problem  of  Chinese  rehabili- 
tation Is  larger  than  the  complexion  of  the 
government  that  is  in  power.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  victorious  Communists  are  al- 
ready hinting  at  the  need  for  foreign  loans 
and  outside  sssistance.  That  will  eventually 
necessitate  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  analysts  of  the  Chinese  scene. 

At  the  heart  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  their  American 
apologists  has  been  the  doctrine  that  China's 
difficulties  should  be  attributed  primarily  to 
a  government  that  was  inept,  corrupt,  and 
that  lacked  popular  support.  Presumably  the 
problems  could  be  solved  If  certain  ofllcials 
took  a  long  vacation  as  one  Member  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  suggested,  and  a 
truly  popular  regime  came  into  power.  To 
support  that  argument  the  Communist  apol- 
oglats  gave  us  a  spate  of  denunciation  of 
the  MaUOBaUat  Government  and  a  large  body 
of  enoantvm  on  the  people's  revolution. 

We  are  now  facing,  however,  what  Pandit 
Neliru  once  called  the  hard  logic  of  circum- 
stances. The  Communists  who  have  in- 
stalled themselves  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  are 
presumably  competent  and  incorruptible. 
They  have,  by  their  own  admission,  the  full 
measure  of  popular  suppo^  wboae  lack  is 
supposed  to  hsve  doomed  the  Nationalist 
Government  But  they  are  still  up  against 
the  problem  of  inflation.  stUl  trying  to  find 
the  raw  materials  to  rebuild  China  s  Indus- 
tries, still  trying  to  meet  the  self -same  eco- 
nomic Instability  that  undermined  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China. 

They,  and  we,  are  now  learning  the  hard 
way  that  talk  of  corruption  was  not  the 
whole  answer  to  China's  problems,  that  a 
change  of  laglme  did  not  go  to  tbe  root  of 
China's  woe.  We  were  able,  alter  a  fashion. 
to  understand  that  western  Europe  had  euf- 
larad  a  gigantic  dUlocation  as  the  result  of 
war  and  that  our  assistance  was  imperative 
to  restore  productive  capacity,  normal  eco- 
nomic Interchange,  and  a  degree  of  stabUlty. 
But  we  never  did  quite  seem  to  realize  the 
same  thing  in  respect  to  China.  We  over- 
looked the  fact  that  transport,  the  key  to 
Chinese  recovery,  had  been  gravely  impaired 
by  Japanese  occupation  and  finally  shattered 
by  Communist  tactics.  We  talked  about  the 
Integrity  of  specific  individuals  in  a  Chinese 
cabinet  when  there  were  less  operating  miles 
of  railway  track  In  all  of  China  than  there 
are  between  New  York  and  PhUadelphla.  We 
persisted  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  China 
had  been  at  war  longer  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  and  had  suffered  from  massive  displace- 
ment of  population,  loss  ot  aTallable  re- 
sources, and  disruption  of  normal  channels 
of  trade.  We  worried  about  the  democracy 
of  a  Chinese  Government  when  Tom  Paine 
himself  could  not  hove  devised  a  regime  that 
Would  have  met   those   conditions   without 


substantial  assistance  from  outside.  We  were 
persuaded  to  look  so  hard  at  the  trees  In 
Nanking  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  forest  Ui 
Manchuria. 

China  is  a  casualty  not  of  politics  but  of 
war.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  finding 
that  out  now,  if  they  did  not  know  It  prevl- 
oualy.  We  also  may  find  it  out  now  and  see 
wherein  we  have  been  misguided  in  the  past 
and  so  shape  our  future  course  for  tbe  better. 


Phillips  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACIfCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6.  1949 

lir.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
a  copy  of  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Henry  Wise  Hobson, 
D.  D..  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  at  the 
graduation  exercises  held  on  June  12, 
1949: 

THX  GiTT  or  Frxeoom 
I 

Amid  the  turmoil — approaching  chaos  in 
certain  areas  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
today,  the  basic  question  to  be  answered  is: 
Will  man  live  in  freedom? 

The  Pollyanna  complacency  of  a  few  years 
ago,  in  which  the  majority  of  people  thought 
that  man  was  making  sure  and  steady  prog- 
ress toward  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  and 
abundant  life,  has  pretty  weU  disappeared. 
We  must  face  the  fact — probably  tbe  most 
significant  fact  of  our  age — that  the  freedom 
which  man  thought  he  had  achieved,  which 
he  preserved  when  threatened  In  World  War 
I.  and  defended  against  a  far  more  vicious 
attack  in  World  War  n.  Is  today  in  even 
greater  danger  of  being  lost. 

During  the  last  war  Walter  Lippmann,  in  a 
Freedom  House  address,  said: 

"It  Is  a  poignant  fact  that  we  have  seen 
great  nations  renounce  freedom  after  they 
have  won  it.  We  have  seen  peoples  in  the 
profoundest  doubt  whether  their  historic 
freedom  was  in  fact  worth  preserving.  We 
have  always  said  that  freedom  was  indis- 
pensable to  life  itself:  Give  us  Uberty.  we  re- 
peat, or  give  us  death.  But  here  w*  are.  mcm- 
tjers  of  a  generation  which  had  that  freedom 
which  our  ancestors  won  for  lu.  and  we  find 
that  millions  of  men  thought  they  preferred 
other  things  to  freedom,  and  many  more  mil- 
lions were  unable,  unwilling,  or  unprepared 
to  defend  and  preserve  it." 

Today  what  Lippmann  caUad  a  poignant 
fact  has  taken  on  an  even  darknr  hue — the 
threatened  tragedy  looms  before  us  more 
ominously.  For  while  the  attack  of  Nazi- 
Fascist  enslavement  was  turned  back  and 
defeated,  and  we  cried  out  in  the  moment  of 
our  victory  that  freedom  had  triumphed,  yet 
actually  we're  in  greater  danger  of  losing 
freedom  than  at  any  time  since  the  common 
man  reached  out  to  embrace  It.  Looking  to 
the  future,  there  Is  no  question  which  it  Is 
more  important  for  us  to  ask,  and  to  answer 
rightly  than :  Will  man  live  In  freedom?  Our 
answer  will  determine  whether  man  in  the 
decades  ahead — and  probably  for  centuries  to 
come — win  live  as  a  slave  or  as  a  free  child 
of  God. 

n 

Because  so  much  attention  Is  focussed 
upon  tbe  world  conflict  going  on  between 
what  we  call  democracy  and  totalitarianism, 
between  those  we  speak  of  as  freedum-lov- 


tng  nations  and  those  which  gttm  HMr 
allegiance  to  Marxian  communtam,  thMW  ara 
many  who  assume  thst  the  present  throat  to 
man's  freedom  eomes  primarily.  If  not  solely. 
from  tbe  battle  raging  between  theae  two 
antagonistic  ideologies  and  ways  of  life. 
This  cold  war  is  very  apt  to  monopoliae  a 
good  deal  of  our  thinking.  I  am  not  blind 
to,  or  free  from  a  deep  concern  about,  the 
attack  being  made  against  the  foundations 
of  freedom  by  Marxian  commimism.  I  sup- 
port a  policy  by  our  country,  and  an  inter- 
national policy  (including  the  AtlanUc  Pact) 
which  will  have  the  best  chance  of  halting 
the  encroachments  of  the  Soviet-Commu- 
nists before  it's  too  late  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war.  Nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that 
no  mere  victory  over  totalitarian  political 
OT  economic  opponents  will  make  It  posalble 
to  answer  the  question:  Will  man  live  in 
freedom? — In  the  afflrmatlve.  We  turned 
back  the  Kaiser  and  the  militarists  In  the 
First  World  War.  We  beat  the  dlcUtors  *ln 
the  Second  World  War.  Repudiation  of  and 
triumph  over  the  Communists  Is  an  Im- 
portant task  for  us  to  achieve.  However, 
successes  against  such  threats  from  without 
will  not  assure  freedom.  The  basic  assur- 
ance and  guaranty  must  come  from  within. 
As  Lippmann  pointed  out  the  really  sig- 
nificant fact  of  our  times  is  that  so  many 
who  have  had  freedom  within  their  reach 
have  not  grasped  it.  Freedom  wUl  never  be 
won  until  you  and  I,  and  more  and  more 
people  everywhere,  know  what  this  gift  of 
freedom  Is  and  value  It  so  highly  that  we 
shall  be  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  It,  and 
give  our  allegiance  to  those  Ideals  and  prac- 
tices which  alone  can  insure  it. 
m 

I  have  spoken  of  this  condition  of  life 
which  in  theory  we  have  accepted  as  so  es- 
sential for  man's  well-being  as  that  condi- 
tion which  comes  from  the  gift  of  traadeak. 
If  we  are  going  to  understand  freedoot  ao  •■ 
to  be  able  to  have  it  and  to  Uve  by  it.  I  am 
certain  that  we  must  realise  its  origin,  and 
gra^)  its  nature  and  quality. 

Freedom  is  a  gift  to  all  men — a  baate  gift 
which  is  part  of  man's  very  belaff — a  gttt 
from  God  wliich  the  Donor,  in  His  plan  for 
man,  would  have  each  one  of  us  poaseas  and 
enjoy.  Tbe  founders  of  our  Nation  reallasd 
this  truth  when  they  wrote  Into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  Uberty  is  ona  ot 
the  InaitanatHa  ngltta  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowadan  bmb. 

This  basic  contdetlan  which  Is  so  Inter- 
twined with  the  kicala  and  purposes  upon 
which  our  whole  idea  at  democracy  rests  was 
finely  expressed  by  Tlieodore  Parker 
100  years  ago  in  his  great  speech  on 
Aniai'lffaii  Idea."  upon  which  LinoolB  draw  ao 
haavllf  In  bis  intopretation  of  oar  Nation's 
principles:  "A  democracy,"  Parker  said,  "that 
is  a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  aU  tha 
people,  fca*  all  the  people:  of  course,  a  govern- 
ment at  the  principles  of  eternal  Justice,  the 
unchanging  law  of  God.  for  shortness'  sake  I 
will  call  It  the  Idea  of  freedom."  Parkar 
It  for  granted,  by  ualng  the  words  "of  i 
that  those  who  had  any  true  conception  of 
the  foundations  upon  which  our  Nation  rests 
would  realise  that  what  he  called  the  "idea 
of  freedom"  comes  from  God.  He  knew  that 
man's  chance  for  freedom  in  life  springs 
solely  from  God's  gift  to  man  of  a  free  win 
which  offers  man  the  chance  to  choose  his, 
way — to  determine  bis  destiny. 

No  one  has  ever  expressed  this  truth  better 
than  Milton  in  those  few  lines  in  Paradise 
Lost: 

"I  made  him  just  azid  right. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall, 
Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  Powers 
And  Splrite.  both  them  who  stood,  and  them 

who  failed. 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who 

fell." 
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Bar*  w«  b«T«  the  prImArjr  fact  of  our  t>e- 
Ig  which  w*  must  grup:  It  was  Ood'i  wmy 
fr««  rfTdlew  of  what  tb« 
might  be.  Hla  gtft  of  trMCtom 
bMtowed  bceauae  it  <M«fA  the  only 
way  ak>nc  which  Hla  ultimate  goal  could  be 
reached.  The  goal  of  a  society  made  up  of 
Hla  children  who  were  not  to  be  machines, 
not  to  be  pushed  around  by  the  compulsion 
of  a  dictator,  not  to  be  the  pawns  of  any 
totAlltanan  regime,  but  free  children  who 
bav*  tTifi— slTM  elMaen  to  give  their  alle- 
glanwr  to  the  fOlflOaBent  of  His  purpose.  In 
other  words,  we  can  say  that  God  gave  man 
freedom  becauae  only  when  man  possessea 
and  exercisea  ftaedom  of  choice  can  be  grow 
up  Into  the  kind  of  a  being  God  wanu  him 
to  be 

We  man  nairer  forget  that  all  of  God's  gifts 
can  be  poaaaaaed  not  by  any  automatic  proc- 
•naa.  but  as  gifts  which  must  be  won.  They 
are  not  unconditionally  bestowed,  but  offered 
for  us  to  choose  by  actions  which  prove  we 
appraclate  their  value  Keen  Intellects  or 
■tnmg  bodies  are  given  by  God — but  the  keen 
mind  can  be  dullad  or  parfvrted.  tha  atrooc 
body  can  become  amaclatwl  or  diseaaart.  trf 
neglect  cr  mlsuae.  What  we  do  with  a  gift 
from  God  will  always  detarmln*  whether  we 
ahall  be  allowed  to  poaaaaa  It.  Tha  gift  Is 
ours — but  It's  up  to  us  to  determine  wbather 
we  ahall  enjoy  It.  It's  up  to  us  to  aay 
whether  or  not  man*  will  live  In  freedom, 
rv 
The  greatest  threat  confronting  ua  today 
la  that  more  and  mere  men  are  rejaetlng  the 
gift  which  la  eaaentlal  for  thalr  waU-betng. 
Thla  threat  has  been  growing  tot  the  past 
go  years  During  this  period,  since  the  end 
at  World  War  I.  we  can  see  the  beginnings 
of  this  tendency,  as  UppOMnn  pnififrt  out 
In  the  quotation  I  uaed,  HBOag  tk*  Motions 
cf  Ssrope.  Tltmn  tbm  tSmmM  has  hmn  ac- 
celerated through  the  yaara.  aad  bow  It  has 
come  much  nearer  to  home  and  la  banging 
over  our  heads  in  America.  Bernard  Baruch 
baa  apokan  of  thla   threat  as  "the  fear  of 

ami  ttoat  *nt  waa  thla 
of  fraadooa  pnHM  aaoaf  tha  newly 
ktad  paoplaa  of  Kurope  aftar  the  Plrst 
that  eauaad  tham.  without  a 
to  surrender  their  Independence  " 
The  growing  tragedy  la  that  a  failure  to  un- 
ilerstand  the  nature  of  freedom,  and  to  ap- 
ita  Ita  valtte — which  in  part  spring  from 
of  f>eadoin — are  so  widespread  within 
our  owa  Inad  that  we  aro  OMire  and  more 
surrendartag  our  indepaiMteBaa — and  there- 
bif  JoatBg  the  gift  of  freedom. 

This  dangerous  and  gradually  enalavtng 
MtuaUon  U  developing  with  the  growing 
at  ttaoaa  wbo  ataould  be  free  men 
goeanuMB*  to  take  over  the  con- 
trol ot  their  Uvea.  Mere  and  more  aaen  are 
•arraadarlng  to  government  what  man  uaed 
to  cooatder  as  his  right  and  responsibility. 
»rm  balng  set  up.  laws  are  being 
In  ever  greater  number,  which  real- 
ly seek  to  provide  by  awtomatle  proceas  what 
men  in  tha  past,  who  kMW  aMnftMd  tba  great- 
of  freedom,  have  achieved  for 
"Security"  has  become  a  word 
to  eonjure  with,  and  parties  and  caadMktoa 
vie  one  with  another  to  tdNr  oar 
tha  moat  appealing  form  of  social 
aeeurlty  program  which  will  guarantee  a  fu- 
ture of  asBurad  eaae.  We  have— or  are  mov- 
iBg  toward— anforcad  savings  plans:  enforced 
mmdttal  prolaetfcn;  guaranteed  employment. 
varloua  procaHSi  to  anlntaln  prloM,  wagea, 
and  parltlea:  Ualtatloaa  of  production  and 
subaldlca  for  non production;  GovemniaBt 
taking  over  of  buaineas  and  coost&ntly 
tfaCallad  cootroia  d  aaaa's  dally 
All  this  procaaa  baa  fona  vary  far  in  certain 
parts  of  tha  woild  to  Bngland.  for  m- 
id  dtirt9(  tbaaa  recent  years  It  haa 
a  rapidly  developing  tendency  In 
It  la  time  for  us  to  look,  with  real 
high  courage,  at  what  tt 
•U  toaaaa.     Aatnally  what  is  happening  la 


that  man  Is  less  and  less  capable  of  using 
his  own  freedom  to  determine  his  destiny — 
hla  efforts  to  aaaara  man's  weliara  are  not 
exerted  through  any  choice  he  may  BMika  but 
by  maaaa  9t  laws  and  programs  which  carry 
on.  lagtodtoaa  ot  what  ha  Bar  do.  in  an  auto- 
matic way. 

You  will  reall».  i  hope,  that  I  am  ready 
to  give  credit  to  the  good  Intentions  of  those 
wbo  are  leading  or  pushing  man  along  this 
road  toward  the  eetobllshment  of  the  welfare 
state.  I  fully  raaagMlaa  tbat  tba  goals  they 
hold  before  us  are.  In  many  Instances,  of  a 
lofty  nature.  Also.  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
blind  to  or  lacking  In  concern  about  many 
evU  conditions  of  life  which  deprive  man  of 
the  fraodoto  Ood  would  have  him  enjoy  My 
eyes  are  opan  to  the  evidence  of  a  machine 
age  which  produced  an  economic  system  re- 
sulting In  tha  enslavement  of  many  workers; 
o'  an  agricultural  system.  In  vogue  in  parts 
of  the  United  States,  under  which  the  share 
cropper  and  migrant  worker  suffered  a  ter- 
rible peonage;  of  grave  harm  done  to  the 
health  and  happtnaaa  of  woman  and  chUdren 
by  working  condtUoaa  wbleb.  until  con- 
trolled, destroyed  pbyaleal  and  mental  well- 
being,  of  discriminations,  prejudices,  in- 
justices, segregations,  and  dlahonestles  which 
have  denied  the  Inalienable  right  of  liberty 
to  many  of  the  children  of  God. 

These  conditions,  snd  others,  have,  we 
know,  often  robbed  men  at  a  chance  to  be 
free.  They  can.  If  not  rooted  out,  oaake  It 
laipaaBtble  for  many  to  make  even  a  start 
toward  freedom.  Every  reaaonable  person 
admits  that  we  must  have  laws  which  will 
prevent  the  evil  snd  the  strong  from  destroy - 
ing  the  well-being  of  otbara— laws  against 
crimes  of  violence,  lawa  to  protect  man 
against  the  evil  purpoaaa  of  some  who  would 
kill  freedom  by  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
those  who  cannot  defend  or  protect  them- 
selves. However,  there  Is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  such  valuable  laws,  and  the 
enactment  of  lawa  seeking  to  provide  bene- 
fits which  man  should  win  for  himself. 

The  growing  tendency  to  develop  the  wel- 
fare state  Is  a  long,  long  way  from  what  Mil- 
ton described  as  God's  way.  "Freely  they 
stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell."  Por  free- 
dom of  choice  is  essential  for  freedom  of 
life,  and  the  welfare  state  Is  bound  to  more 
and  more  deprive  man  of  his  freedom  of 
choice.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  thla 
willingness  of  man  to  turn  over  the  direc- 
tions and  controls  of  his  life  to  government 
because  I  cannot  reconcile  such  a  philosophy 
of  life  with  God's  way  of  dealing  with  us. 
His  children.  He  could  have  made  and  con- 
trolled MM  so  that  all  the  variety  of  bene- 
fits— safety,  security,  provision  for  our  phys- 
ical needs,  guaranty  of  all  sorts  of  enjoy- 
ments— would  have  been  assured.  But  He 
didn't.  Instead  He  put  It  up  to  us — gave  us 
free  wills  to  use,  freedom  of  choice,  freedom 
from  controls — yes.  even  to  the  point  of  being 
"free  to  fall."  which  Is  being  free  to  go  to 
hell.  Why  did  He  do  this?  There's  only  one 
answer.  He  wanted  ua  to  achieve  what  can 
be  achieved  only  by  free  men.  esercising  their 
free  choice,  and  He  knows  that  the  controlled 
and  directed  life  can  never  be  the  free  life. 
As  we  look  to  the  future  and  ask:  "Will  man 
live  a  ftaa  life?"  tha  answer  can  only  be: 
Not  If  tha  totalitarian  way  of  a  controlled  and 
directed  existence  wins  out  either  by  a  vic- 
tory for  Marxian  commimlsm.  or  by  the  con- 
tinued and  liii  raaalng  encroachments  which 
tba  wattaiw  Mate  (which  is  really  Jvist  a  flm 
atop  towand  Marxlsn  Communism)  Is  mafcim 
upon  tba  gift  of  free  choice  which  God  wanta 
man  to  poaaaaa^ 

V 

In  part  the  opacity  of  man  to  exercise 
hla  freedom  of  dMtoa  la  altbar  developed  or 
lost  by  the  extent  to  which  ba  uaea  It.  Thu 
la  a  fact  of  life  which  govema  all  of  our 
endowments.  Our  minds,  muscles.  Ave 
id  every  other  part  of  our  make- 
more  alert  and  capable  of  in- 


creased activity  as  we  put  them  into  greater 
and  greater  use.  and  develop  an  Increasing 
atrophy  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  dor- 
mant. Consequently  as  man  surrenders  to 
the  welfare  state  the  controls  of  bis  life, 
thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  right  to 
and  need  of  making  choices,  he  Is  bound  to 
gradually  develop  a  personality  which  Is 
more  and  more  Incapable  of  using  his  free- 
dom of  will — his  initiative  dwindles,  his  am- 
bition wanes,  his  coiirage  slackens,  his  spirit 
of  adventure  dims,  until  finally  he  becomes  a 
spineless  spiritual  Invalid  sitting  back  in  a 
wheel  chair  of  indecision  being  pushed 
around  by  paternalistic  bureaucracies  which 
have  taken  over  hla  life.  Along  this  road 
God's  plan  for  man  la  gradually  perverted. 
No  longer  do  Milton's  words:  "Freely  they 
stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell"  apply — 
for  man  slips  into  a  state  of  supine  Inaction 
in  which  he  loaes  the  gift  of  freedom. 

How«v«r,  the  full  achievement  of  this  gift 
of  fieadoiu  is  only,  as  I  have  said,  In  part 
determined  by  the  extent  of  Its  use  Many 
people — In  the  past  and  today — have  been 
fools  enough  to  believe  that  merely  a  full 
use  of  Indtvidual  free  choice  would  assure 
freedom  of  life.  This  false  philosophy  haa 
been  to  jtist  turn  man  loose — give  him  a 
completely  free  rein,  with  no  directions  or 
sense  of  responfllbillty.  thinking  that  thus 
will  he  find  freedom.  Education  has  often 
been  uinted  with  such  ideaa  aa  a  result 
of  the  Influence  of  the  self-expression  Ists 
who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
worthy  development  could  be  achieved  by  a 
system  which  encourages  people  to  throw 
off  all  restraints  and  do  whatever  every  In- 
clination and  urge  suggest.  A  lot  of  half- 
baked  psychiatry  has  Joined  hands  today  with 
the  faulty  theories  of  self-expression  In  edu- 
cation to  give  lots  of  people  the  Idea  that  to 
be  free  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  give  full  vent 
to  every  urge — do  whatever  It  comes  into 
your  head  you  want  to  do — without  any  con- 
sideration of  Its  consequences  to  the  doer  or 
to  society.  Thus  the  eeaential  moral  basis  for 
life  has  been  sadly  weakened.  There's  noth- 
ing really  new  about  this  effort  of  man  to 
find  freedom  through  undirected  self-expres- 
sion, and  a  long  time  ago  Tacitus  revealed 
the  true  nature  of  such  behavior  when  he 
said  m  five  words:  "License,  which  fools  call 
freedom." 

Now  God  la  no  fool,  and  he  hasn't  turned 
man  loose  In  society  with  free  will  Just  to 
run  wild  in  seeklnit  freedom  along  the  road 
of  license.  Por  coupled  with  His  gift  of  a 
free  will  God  has  also  given  man  the  ca- 
pacity to  know  the  truth.  This  brings  me 
to  the  heart  of  what  I  want  to  say  to  you 
about  man's  capacity  to  live  In  freedom,  for 
only  as  man  ta  eager  and  willing  to  use  God's 
gift  of  a  free  will  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  his  capacity  to  know  the  truth  can 
he  discover  a  truly  free  life.  Por  real  free- 
dom is  the  state  of  a  man  wbo  has  discovered 
the  truth  and  freely  chosen  to  follow  it. 
The  degree  of  freadom  a  man  enjoys  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  truth  which  he  has 
discovered,  and  the  degree  of  his  loyalty  In 
following  tt.  The  child  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  truth — the  Ignorant  or  badly  edu- 
cated person  who  has  no  valid  vision  of 
truth — the  vicious  person  who  has  rejected 
truth — these  are  never  really  free.  William 
Cowper  put  this  fact  in  a  good  sentence  when 
he  wrote ;  He  Is  the  free  man  whom  the  truth 
makes  free,  and  all  are  slaves  besides."  which 
Is  paraphrase  of  an  even  greater  sentence 
which  Christ  spoke:  "Te  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

vx 

My  chief  word  to  you  who  are  going  out 
ftx>m  Andover  today  can  therefore  be  sununed 
up  thus:  God  offers  you  His  gift  of  a  free 
will  because  He  wanta  you  to  uae  it — alnce 
only  by  uaing  It  can  you  attain  the  growtb 
which  will  lead  you  ever  onward  toward 
the  succeaaTul  achievement  of  the  state  at 


life  which  God  would  have  you  enjoy — the 
state  of  being  a  trxily  free  child  of  God.  Be- 
ware of  selling  out  your  birthright  by  turn- 
ing over  your  freedom  of  choice  to  any  other 
parson  or  persons.  Bew.are.  eepeclaily  In  this 
day.  of  yielding  to  the  enticements  of  sur- 
rendering your  control  of  your  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  dictations  of  the  welfare  state. 
But  beware  of  thinking  you  can  find  free- 
dom by  following  the  road  of  license  along 
which  the  directions  supplied  by  a  knowl- 
edge cf  the  truth  are  lost  Se<"k  the  truth 
with  every  effort  of  your  full  powers,  for 
only  as  you  more  and  more  grasp  the  truth — 
the  eternal  truth  about  life  which  God  has 
established,  and  which  if  we  seek  we  shall 
find — will  you  have  the  discernment,  the 
vision,  to  chof}8e  the  way  which  leads  to 
the  free  life. 

It  is  no  easy  way  which  Ues  before  you. 
Par  along  it  you  must  be  ready  to  join  In 
a  firm  resistance  against  the  attack  from 
without  at  totalitarian  aggressions  and  to 
the  tempcaUon  from  within  of  seeking 
and  prlNnieges  by  having  them 
to  you  by  automatic  processes  in- 
of  winning  them  through  your  own 
courageous  and  sacrilfelal  struggles.  The 
enemies  who  wcu:d  deprive  you  of  the  gift 
of  freedom  will  be  stronger  than  any  man 
haa  ever  faced  before.  It  will  take  constant 
vigilance,  unj'leidine  purpose,  undaunted 
courage,  and  a  loyalty  which  will  make  you 
ready  to  do  battle  for  the  highest  you  have 
known  to  make  certain  that  you  will  be 
victors  through  the  atrui^le  in  which  you 
will  engage  in  the  years  to  come. 

My  faith  In  the  spirit  which  you  have 
caught  here  at  Andover.  the  spirit  which 
has  burned  here  since  this  school  was 
founded,  gives  me  confidence  that  as  ycu 
go  forth  today  you  are  headed  in  the  right 
direction  along  that  road  which  leads  to 
the  free  life  which  God  has  offered  to  us 
as  the  sbundant  life.  Hold  fast  to  your 
vlsion,  and  above  all  maintain  the  stru^le 
In  which  every  man  must  engage  In  the 
spirltiua  adventure  through  which  he  wins 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  alone  can 
make  him  free  I  give  you  a  charge — which 
you  may  well  take  as  a  guide  for  each  day 
as  you  travel  the  way  wblch  stretches  before 
you— and  I  put  this  charge  In  words  from 
Goethe's  Faust: 

"He   only   earns   his  freedom   and   existence 
Who  dally  conquers  them  anew." 


Thomas  Jctferson 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  all  times,  who  will 
always  occupy  a  foremo.««t  place  in  the 
mind.s  of  Americans,  is  Thoma.<!  Jefferson. 

When  we  consider  his  background  and 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  admiration  for  him  and  respect 
for  his  noble  mind  and  what  flowed 
therefrom  in  the  cause  and  progress  in 
America  of  the  average  person  grows  and 
grow.s. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  not  only 
leaves  a  challenge  to  us  but  grips  the 
imagination. 

The  life  of  Jefferson  is  well  known  to 
students  of  history.  But  there  is  one 
of  h!s  life  that  has  been  slightly 
"1  and  which  should  be  emphasized. 


It  show.<;  cl/arly  his  devotion  to  ideals 
and  to  principle,  and  his  great  courage 
to  fend  for  the  same  even  against  im- 
possible odds. 

I  have  reference  to  his  opposition  to 
slavery.  Some  decades  before  anyone 
else  came  upon  the  scene  of  American 
Ufe  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  making  that  fight. 

I  include  herein  a  memorandum  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  views  on  slavery,  and 
some  of  his  efforts  made  during  his  life- 
time to  meet  and  solve  this  inhuman, 
iniquitous  condition  here  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time,  both  under  colonial  and 
constitutional  government. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  Jeffer- 
son should  be  given  full  credit  for  his 
courageous  efforts  during  his  lifetime  to 
eliminate  slavery. 

His  abhorrence  of  slavery  is  completely 
evidenced  by  the  freeing  of  five  of  his 
slaves  after  his  death. 

THOMAS     JEmasON'S     NTZWS     ON     SLAVBBT 

His  political  career  began  in  1769,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  Although  the  owner  of  many 
slaves,  bis  first  action  In  the  House  waa  to 
provide  a  method  by  which  masters  who 
wished  to  free  their  slaves  could  do  so.  He 
met  With  little  success. 

Jefierson  not  only  wrote  the  OedaratluB. 
but  his  original  draft  included  an  eloquent 
denunciation  of  the  slave  traffic.  Listing  the 
Colonists'  causes  of  complaint  against  George 
m.  he  wrote: 

"He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
nature  iUelf .  Violating  iu  most  sacred  rights 
of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
people,  who  never  offended  him.  captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another 
hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither,  this  piratical 
warfare,  t.he  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers, 
Is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great 
Britain.  Determined  to  Keep  open  a  market 
where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he 
has  prostituted  his  negative  foi  suppressing 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  re- 
strain this  execrable  commerce." 

In  his  autobiography.  Jefferson  relates  what 
happened  to  this  passage  from  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"The  Clause  •  •  •  reprobating  the 
enslaving  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  was 
struck  out  In  complaisance  to  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to 
restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who 
on  the  contrary  still  wished  to  continue  It. 
Our  northern  brethren  also  I  believe  felt  a 
little  tender  under  these  censures;  lor  though 
their  people  have  very  few  slaves  themselves 
yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable  car- 
riers of  them  to  others." 

In  the  summer  of  1T79.  Jefferson  was 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia  fpr  a  1-year  term 
and  was  reelected  the  following  year.  Dxu-- 
Ing  his  administration,  the  British  troo]>c 
invaded  Virginia,  and  under  Comwallls  be- 
gan a  campaign  of  ruthless  destruction.  As 
an  instance  of  this  policy,  Jefferson  pointed 
to  what  had  happened  to  his  own  plantation. 
The  description  reveals  again  Jefferson's 
hatred  of  slavery: 

"He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops  of  com 
and  tobacco,  he  burned  all  my  bams  con- 
taining the  same  articles  of  the  last  year, 
having  first  taken  what  com  he  wanted;  he 
used,  as  waa  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  the  stistenance  of 
his  army.  •  •  •  He  carried  off  also  about 
30  slavee.  Had  this  bean  to  give  them  free- 
dom he  would  have  done  right,  but  it  was  to 
consign  them  to  Inevitable  death  from  the 
smallpox  and  putrid  fev^,  then  raging  In 
his  camp  " 

In  1784  Jefferson  had  another  opportunity 
to  put  his  attitude  toward  slavery  into  a 


public  declaration.  Ha  was  aaked  by  Coa- 
greas  to  draw  up  an  onUnauca  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  terrltorlaa  south  of  the  Obk> 
River,  that  la  Alabama.  Mlsalsaippi,  Teonea- 
aee.  and  Kentxicky.  In  thu  ordinance.  Jeffer- 
son expressly  provided  for  tha  prohtbltioa 
of  slavery,  but  once  again  his  words  were 
stricken  out.  Jefferson  regarded  the  (aaure 
of  the  Continental  Congress  to  forbid  slavery 
in  the  Terrltorlaa  south  of  the  Ohio  Rlvar 
as  one  of  the  moat  serious  errors  any  gov- 
ernment ever  made. 

"The  voice  of  a  single  individual  of  the 
State  which  was  divided,  or  one  of  those 
which  were  in  the  negative,  would  have  pre- 
vented this  abominable  crime  from  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  new  country.  Thus  we 
see  the  fate  of  mllUous  unborn  hanging  on 
the  tongi:e  of  one  m&n  and  Heaven  was 
silent  In  that  awful  moment.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  wUl  not  always  be  silent  and 
that  the  friends  to  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture will  in  the  end  {jrevaU.  " 

In  1737  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  Notes  on 
Virginia,  a  model  survey  of  the  GovernmeDt, 
laws,  economy,  climate,  resourcea.  and  people 
cf  Virginia — the  foreriinuer  of  many  suoh 
t-»Ati«*s  an  Individual  States,  in  wh:cii  slav- 
ery again  Is  denounced: 

"There  must  doubUeas  ba  an  unhappy  In- 
fluence on  the  manners  of  our  people  pro- 
duced by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  ». 
The  whole  commerce  between  master  and 
slave  is  a  perpetual  eaerciaa  of  the  most  bois- 
terous passions,  the  most  unremitting  des- 
pottam  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
missions on  the  other.     •     •     • 

•••  •  •  T^g  spirit  of  the  master  la 
abating,  that  of  the  slave  rising  from  the 
dust,  hla  oondlticn  mollifying,  the  way  I 
hope  preparing  under  the  auspices  of  heaven. 
for  a  total  emanetpatkm,  and  that  this  ia 
disposed.  In  the  mder  of  events  to  be  with 
the  consent  of  the  masters,  rather  than  by 
thalr  extirpation. ' 

Prances  Wright,  champion  of  the  abclition 
of  slavery,  had  written  Jefferson  asking  him 
to  endorse  her  project  to  establish  a  colony 
near  Memphis,  where  slaves  could  buy  their 
freedom  and  learn  a  trade  while  they  worked. 
Answering  August,?.  1825.  Jefferson  sUtea: 
"At  the  age  of  82.  with  one  foot  In  the  grave 
and  the  other  uplifted  to  follow  It.  I  do  not 
permit  myself  to  take  part  In  any  new  en- 
terprises, even  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  man.  not  even  In  the  great  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  your  letter,  and  which  has  been 
through  life  that  of  my  greatest  anxieties. 
The  march  of  events  has  not  been  sucb  as 
to  render  ita  completion  practicable  with- 
in th%  limlta  of  time  allotted  to  me  *  *  *. 
The  abolition  of  the  evU  is  not  imposslbla. 
Every  plan  should  be  adopted,  every  experi- 
ment tried,  which  may  do  something  tcward 
that  ultimate  object.** 

In  the  codicil  to  his  will,  Thomas  Jefferson 
bequeathed  freedom  to  five  slaves.  Due  to 
financial  reverses  it  la  questionable  whether 
Jefferson  owned  more  than  five  slaves  at  tha 
time  of  his  death. 

That  part  of  the  codicil  to  his  anil  re- 
lating to  the  freedom  of  the  five  slaves  is  aa 
follows: 

"I  give  to  my  good,  affectionate,  and  faith- 
ful servant  Burwell.  his  freedom,  and  the 
sum  of  1300.  to  buy  necessaries  to  com- 
mence his  trade  of  painter  and  glazier,  or  to 
use  otherwise,  as  he  pleases. 

"I  give  also  to  my  good  servants  John 
Hemlngs  and  Joe  Fosset.  their  freedom  at 
the  end  of  one  year  after  my  death:  and 
each  of  them  respectively,  all  the  tools  of 
their  respective  shops  or  callings;  and  It  Is 
my  will  that  a  comfortable  log-houce  ba 
built  for  each  of  the  three  servants  so  eman- 
cipated, on  some  part  of  my  lands  convenient 
to  them  with  respect  to  the  resideiice  cf  their 
wives,  and  to  Charlottsrrtlle  and  the  Uni- 
versity, where  they  will  be  mostly  employe<i« 
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T—ombly  conTenlcnt  alao  to  the  In- 
ct   tlM  profMletor   of   the    Unda.   of 
I  glTe  the  use  of  one.  with  a 
Of  aa  aer*  to  each,  during  hU  life 


t 
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"I  glv*  •!■>  to  Jalm  BHBtBfa  th*  aerrlce 
of  hlc  tvo  apprentices  Madison  and  bton 
Hemlncs.  until  their  respective  agea  of 
t««nt7-one  years,  at  which  period  reapec- 
tlTely.  I  glT*  them  their  fra«dom;  and  I 
humbij  and  earnestly  requeat,  &f  the  Legls- 
IttKure  of  Virginia  a  conflrmatlon  ot  the 
taqxiest  of  freedom  to  these  ssmtnts,  with 
pcrmlasloa  to  remain  In  the  State,  where 
thslr  famines  and  connexions  are.  as  an 
additional  Instance  of  the  favour,  of  which 
I  bare  received  so  many  other  manlfesta- 
ttoca.  m  the  cotirae  of  my  life,  and  for  which 
I  now  give  them  my  last,  solemn,  and  dutiful 
thanks. 

"In  tcaUmony  that  this  Is  a  oodlcll  to  my 
will  of  yesterday's  date,  and  that  It  Is  to 
modify  so  far  the  proviitons  of  that  wUl.  I 
have  written  It  all  with  my  own  hand  In  two 
pa^M.  to  each  of  which  I  subscribe  my  name. 
thla  aairanteenth  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
•Ifht  hundred  and  twenty -six. 

"Th.  JzrmuoN." 


Rassia  Joins  in  Ui«  Genocide  CouTention 
of  the  United  Nabons — Attempts  To 
Wash  Ovt  Morderoas  Coadact  Af  aiast 
Non-Rassian  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRINCE  H.  SMITH 


W  TH2  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTS 

Friday.  July  1.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  seems  quite  obvious  that  when  the 
WtiaHin'T  Joined  with  other  nations  of  the 
Oeoeral  Assembly  in  adopting  the  con- 
vention of  genocide,  it  was  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  vMhtag  its  hands  of  the  blood 
of  millions  of  peoi>le  whom  they  have 
liqtiidated  since  1918  It  was  a  clever 
trick  to  fool  the  people  of  the  world  into 
believing  ttiat  the  Soviet  will  abide  by 
world  law.  At  the  same  time  it  hopes 
that  thi5  convention  now  limits  ti^e  law 
so  that  Russia  cannot  be  charged  with 
violent  arts  of  genocide  against  minority 
groups  and  nations  of  which  she  is  guilty. 
Has  it  not  by  this  act  endeavored  to 
Iccatlai  the  murder;  at  Katyn  and  many 
others? 

Mr.  Speaker,  tae  theory  underlying 
the  MPOride  convention  is  laudable  but 
how  can  we  join  with  a  nation  like  Russia 
when  the  facts  show  that  it  is  an  outlaw ; 
that  It  respects  no  other  nation  and 
much  less  any  agreement?  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  reject  this  conven- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  travesty 
acalnst  Justice.  Bfr.  Speaker,  for  us  to 
ratify  it  now  would  justify  the  charge 
that  fools  run  our  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  an 
IBuxninating    article    by    Prof.    Roman 
ftocky.  which  appears  In  the  spring  la- 
sue.  1949.  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly: 
T»n  Oawoc—  Oowviwuosi 
<»y  ■nwn  — al  Slocfcy » 
I.  WHAT  n  oxMocisav 

TTif  ocaaral  Aaaembly  of  tha  mi  ta  ffarla 
last  PenaiBfcar  a«c*i^ted  the  Coat— llaa  on 


Genocide.  The  President  of  the  Assembly. 
Or.  Kvatt.  the  representative  of  Australia. 
descnt>ed  It  as  an  "epoch-making  event." 
But  In  the  rather  long  negotiations  of  the 
Legal  Commission  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly, 
which  drafted  the  convention,  an  active  and 
voclferoxis  participant  was  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate. Platon  D.  liorocov.  That  should  be  suf- 
ficient cause  for  the  non -Russian  nations. 
the  vlcttms  of  Soviet  Moacow.  to  analyze  this 
new  International  convention  In  order  to  dis- 
cover the  real  reason  why  Stalin  again  signed 
an  International  treaty. 

What  Is  sfenoclde?  This  new  word,  a  mix- 
ture of  Greek  and  Latin.  Is  the  newest  legal 
term  In  International  law.  It  was  originated 
by  Prof.  R.  Lenkln.  a  noted  scholar  and 
International  lawyer.  In  his  book.  Axis  Rule 
in  Occolacl  ntrope.  published  by  the  Car- 
negie nAywaatnt  of  international  Law, 
Washington.  I1M4  (pp.  7^95)  One  of  the 
experts  serving  with  the  American  Judges  at 
the  Nuremberg  trial,  he  had  his  legal  con- 
cept Included  In  the  Indictment  and  acted 
upon  In  the  verdict.  Of  coxirse.  Soviet 
"judges"  also  participated  In  the  proceedings 
on  the  side  of  the  righteous,  but  the  report 
of  Robert  H  Jackson,  United  States  repre- 
sentative to  the  Conference  on  Military 
Trials,  is  convincing  proof  that  American  and 
Soviet  Judges  could  not  establish  a  common 
definition  even  for  the  term  "murder" — the 
Soviets  insisted  It  Ix  limited  to  Nazi  crimes 
only.' 

In  brief  genocide  means  "race  murder"  or 
"nation  murder  "  The  convention  defines 
It  as  an  act  which  Is  committed  "with  intent 
to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  national. 
ethnical,  racial,  or  rellglovis  group,  as  such." 
(Please  note  the  very  Important  "as  such.") 
Its  operative  clauses  are  short.  Plve  acta 
constitute  genocide:  (1)  Killing  members  of 
the  group.  (3)  causing  them  serious  bodlljr 
or  mental  harm;  (3)  delll)erately  Inflicting 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
their  physical  destruction:  (4)  taking  meas- 
ures to  prevent  birth  within  the  group:  and 
(5)  forcibly  transferring  children  of  the  group 
to  another  group. 

The  convention  then  says  that  persons 
conaatStlng  any  of  these  acts  of  genocide  are 
to  be  punished,  not  only  if  they  are  public 
oOdals.  but  even  if  they  are  state  rulers; 
that  they  are  to  be  tried  either  by  some  com- 
petent tribunal  of  the  territory  In  which  the 
act  Is  committed,  or  alternatively  by  an  In- 
ternational penal  tribunal.  Furthermore, 
genocide  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  political 
crime  (common  usage  forbids  persons  ac- 
cuasd  of  political  crimes  to  be  extradited  for 
trial  in  another  state).  Kach  contracting 
nation  Is  to  enact  domestic  legislation  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  convention.  Any  party,  un- 
der the  Charter.  Is  to  be  able  to  call  on 
tha  X71V  to  take  approprlat*  action  against 
faooelde.  There  is  at  preaent  no  interna- 
tional tribunal  with  penal  jurisdiction,  but 
the  Assembly  has  asked  the  new  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  of  the  W  to  con- 
sider the  desirabUlty  and  poMlbillty  of  estab- 
lishing one. 

This  brief  summary  ai  tlia  Genoekle  Con- 
vention requires  the  following  remarks: 

(a)  The  entuneratlon  of  acts  constituting 
g«aoctd«  la  baaed  entlraly  on  atrccltlaa  com- 
■itttad  by  tba  Nasla  before  and  during  tb« 
last  war. 

(b)  aovlat  atrocities — past  and  preaent — 
ara  completely  disregarded. 

(c)  The  words  "as  such."  to  which  we  hav« 
drawn  attention,  in  our  opinion,  seem  from 
the  Juridical  point  of  view,  clearly  Intended 
to  limit  the  law.  to  excliide  from  the  new 

Illy  agslnat  noo-llt— Ian  nattoaalttics. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Brearly.  an  Knglish  authority  on 
laMraaMoaai  tew.  b«li«««a  ttaat  tiM  "aa  such" 
«o«M  probably  atoo  aartada  fraaa  tba  con- 
cept of  ganocWIa  moat  of  tha  famoua  maa- 
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sacrea  and  persecutions  of  history.'  In  every 
Instance  the  Soviet  Communist  dictatorship 
has  tried  In  the  convention  to  legalize  its 
genocides,  saying  they  are  Intended  not  "to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national. 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such." 
but  to  punish  rebels,  bandits,  saboteurs,  etc. 
(d)  Therefore  the  non-Russian  nationali- 
ties should  beware  of  deluding  themselves 
into  thinking  international  law  has  taken  a 
great  step  toward  perfecting  the  protection 
of  a  nation  or  a  community  against  genocide. 
In  reality  nothing  has  been  changed.  The 
Assembly  of  the  UN  produced  a  document 
which  gave  Soviet  Moscow  an  opportunity  to 
evade  International  responsibility  while  real- 
izing the  alms  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

n.  HisToBT  or  sovm  czMocma 

We  must  confess  that  the  need  for  the 
t«m  "genocide"  In  International  law  com- 
pos every  thinking  person  to  deep  and  sad 
reflection  on  the  level  of  contemporary  clvlii- 
zatlon  with  Its  airplanes  and  atomic  energy. 
Quo  vadls,  human  race?  Nearly  2.(XX)  years 
after  Jewus  Christ  and  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  simple  term  "murder"  has  be- 
come Lnsufflclent  because  our  progress  has 
developed  race  murder.  And  the  President, 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  felt  neither 
the  shame  nor  the  tragedy  of  the  spiritual 
and  Intellectual  banicruptcy  of  our  genera- 
tion Implicit  in  the  epoch-making  event,  the 
adoption  oi:  the  Genocide  Convention. 

What  Is  more,  not  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  democratic  powers  realized  that  behind 
the  loud  voice  and  the  humanitarian  decla- 
rations of  the  Soviet  delegates  lay  hidden 
the  bad  conscience  of  the  Soviet  dlctatorsiilp, 
whose  cruelty  and  brutality  toward  opposing 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  and  religious 
groups  represents  a  unique,  an  unsurpassed, 
peak  in  modern  history.  Not  one  was  aware 
of  the  propaganda  Intended  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  participating  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Not  one  of  the  non-Communist  delegataa 
had  tile  moral  courage  to  question  the  Soviet 
datecatas  about  recent  events  in  the  Soviet 
DUon.  They  were  passive  spectators  at  a 
macabre  show  In  which  the  representative  of 
the  greatest  murderer  of  nations  in  history 
appeared  as  a  teacher  of  justice  and  morality, 
aa  a  defender  of  humanity,  before  the  forum 
of  the  western  democratic  world. 

Therefore  we  present  for  the  kind  atten- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  United  Nations 
a  short  survey  of  Soviet  genocide.  Its  roots 
and  its  development. 

Race-murder  is  an  old  Muscovite  specialty 
oCtea  ptaetlced  by  the  Tsars.  In  spite  of  the 
uneoBidttlonal  surrender  of  Novgorod  the 
Tkar  ordered  the  population  to  be  murdered, 
drowned,  or  transferred  to  the  suburbs  of 
Moscow.  These  methods  succeeded  In  killing 
the  nucleus  of  the  fourth  eastern  Slavic  na- 
tion, the  Novgorodiana.  who  by  their  lan- 
guage, their  Hanseatle  BMntaiity.  differed 
completely  from  the  Muaoovttea.  The  famous 
Oprichnina  of  Ivan  the.  Terrible,  a  model  for 
Hltiei's  SS  organization,  liquidated  the  whole 
aristocracy  opposed  to  Tsarist  tjrranny.  Well 
known  also  arc  later  Tsarist  persecutions  of 
the  Old  BeUevers.  the  Raskoinikl.  a  part  of 
whom  even  aought  refuge  In  Bukovina  in 
Catholic  Austria.  Peter  I  ordered  the  mur- 
aar  of  the  whole  population,  including 
women  and  children,  of  Baturyn,  the  capital 
of  the  ITkranian  Hetman  Ivan  Maaepa. 
Catherine  11  ordered  10.000  Crimean  Tatars 
to  be  expelled  and  drowned  In  tlia  Black  Sea. 
Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  describe  the  methods 
and  the  brutalities  of  Nicholas  I  and  his 
field  marstial.  Suvorov.  in  liquidating  the 
Polish  revolutionaries,  or  exterm.^nating  the 
Ukranian  Catholics  in  the  Kholmiand. 

The  Russian  Communist  Party,  soon  after 
establishing  Its  dictatorship,  began  to  glorify 
Ivan  the  Tenrlbia  and  Peter  I,  ordering  novels 
to  be  wrtttaa  and.  later,   producing 
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movies  about  Ciiem.  During  the  last  war 
Stalin  cflmaxed  this  trend  by  establishing  thm 
Suvorov  decoration  as  the  highest  military 
award.  Thvis  the  past  and  present  of  Mus- 
covy and  its  political  methods  are  insepa- 
rably connected.  Against  tbeae  methods  th« 
truly  great  leaders  of  the  Russian  nation  have 
fought  and  protested  in  vain.' 

The  Russian  Commiuiists  began  very  early 
to  use  genocide  as  a  political  weapon.  Let 
us  survey  the  Tictlms.  and  prove  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  only  the  prison  of  na- 
tions, but  also  tbe  cemetery. 

( 1 )  The  Ingrian  nation  was  mercilessly 
liquidated.  1921-23.  The  Ingrians,  number- 
ing nearly  400.000.  occupied  Ingermanland, 
the  tiinterland  of  what  Is  now  Leningrad. 
They  were  a  slater  nation  to  the  Estonians 
and  the  Pinna,  and  thus  united  the  Pinno- 
Ugrlan  ethnographical  territory  Into  one 
whole.  Through  this  territory  Peter  I  drove 
ills  window  to  the  Baltic  sea.  The  Ingrians. 
a  highly  civilized  people  with  Scandinavian 
culture  and  a  well-educated  Protestant  min- 
istry, became  the  object  of  an  early  Commu- 
nist attack  Intended  to  complete  the  Rus- 
sifies tlon  of  the  Leningrad  hinterland.  Mass 
terror  and  forced  emigration  to  the  north 
annihilated  the  Ingrians.  Only  those  few 
who  escaped  to  Finland  still  survive. 

(2)  The  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox Autocephalous  Church  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan LypklTsky.  the  clergy  and  many 
church  leaders  from  the  laity.  The  church 
was  completely  wiped  out  between  1920  and 
1933. 

(31  The  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian 
farmer  class.  During  the  NEP  policy  the 
Ukrainian  peasantry  became  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Ukrainian  national  idea. 

By  forcing  the  famous  collectivization  on 
the  farming  class.  Stalin,  in  1932  and  1933. 
delilierately  prowoked  a  famine  in  the  bread- 
baaket  of  Europe,  'i  famine  which  brought 
death  by  starvation  to  at  least  four  or  five 
■Wlon  peasants.  By  maas  exiles  to  Sil>erla 
md  the  famous  trials  developed  for  the 
Union  for  the  liberation  of  the  Ulcraine. 
Soviet  Moscow  miirdered  a  large  part  of  the 
Ulcralnian  peaaantry  and  intelllgensla.*  Lead- 
ing Ukrainian  Communists  Lubchenko.  then 
Prime  Minister  c*  Soviet  Ukraine:  Skrypnyk. 
Minister  of  Bdueatlon  and  an  old  friend  of 
Lenin,  committed  suicide  to  protest  Stalin's 
policy  of  extermination. 

(4)  The  annlhUation.  l>etw«en  1928  and 
1930.  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  Kuban. 

separate  national 
by  moat  brutal  mathoda. 
Their  olBcen'  corps — their  Intelligentsia — 
were  systematically  killed  or  deported,  and 
every  trace  at  their  old  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment and  republican  tradition  erased. 

(5)  The  annihilation  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  the  Kerch  rinlaaalii  The  Commu- 
nlrts  in  order  to  ffiimir;  this  strategically 
important  territory,  exterminated  the  entire 
ethnic  group     Some  5,000-4.000  men,  women. 


*  After  the  eataiilishment  of  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship),  when  wholesale  slaughter 
baeame  the  order  of  the  day,  Mr  Gortcy  wrote 
a  tragic  warning:  "The  revolution  has  over- 
thrown the  monarchy.  But  parlU4)a  it  has 
only  forced  the  external  malady  deeper  into 
the  organism.  Evidently  killing  la  easier 
tlian  persuasion  and  this  ver;  simple  method 
is  »ary  easy  lor  people  who  have  been  brought 
up  amongst  maaaacrei  and  educated  t>y  mas- 
s^icree.  All  you  Buaitans  are  still  savages. 
corrupted  by  your  former  ^paaatars,  you  in 
whum  they  Infused  their  terribte  defects  and 
their  Insane  despotism."  Those  are  pro- 
phetic words  and  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
great  Russian  writer  of  the  coming  era  of 
aovtai-CBnoci4e. 

*  About  thla  tragedy  there  is  a  large  Utcra- 
ture  in  Amarlcai  Cf.  the  publications  of 
V/  M  Cbaasberua.  lOienc  Lyona.  W.  c.  Krl- 
vttaky.  etc. 


and  chUdren  were  deported  to  a  forced  labor 
camp  in  the  Arctic. 

(6)  During  World  War  U  Stalin  perpe- 
trated the  greatest  single  mass  murder 
known  to  the  civillaed  world  when  he  ez- 

'  terminated,  in  the  forest  of  Katyn.  more 
than  10.000  Polish  prisoners  of  war,  ofllclally 
under  the  protection  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Convention.  These  included  not 
only  professional  soldiers,  but  also  officers 
of  the  reserve,  among  them  a  considerable 
number  of  university  professors,  high-school 
teachers,  eminent  doctors,  judges,  lawyers, 
engineers,  and  technicians,  who  had  been 
mobilized  to  fight-  Hitler.  This  extermina- 
tion was  an  Integral  part  of  tliat  social  engi- 
neering designed  to  deprive  a  non-Commu- 
nist nation  of  its  leading  intelligentsia  for 
the  future. 

(7)  Before  and  during  World  War  n.  Sta- 
lin applied  the  same  niethod  of  mass  murder 
to  the  Ukrainian  intelligentsia  in  Vinnitsa, 
Lvlv.  Stanlyslavlv.  and  Kolomyja.  where 
mass  graves  of  nearly  10.000  victims  of  tlie 
NKVD  liave  i>een  discovered.  All  the  lead- 
ing personalities  of  the  democratic  parties 
of  western  Ukraine.  Including  the  central 
committee  of  the  Ulcrainlan  Socialist  Party, 
were  liquidated  by  murder  oar  by  deporta- 
tion to  slave-labor  camps. 

1 8)  The  Soviet  Government  during  World 
War  n  admitted  tiavlng  committed  the  fol- 
lowing cases  of  genocide: 

( a )  The  annihilation  of  the  Volga  Ger- 
man Republic,  abolished  in  1940.  when  the 
population  of  alxtut  800,000  was  deported  to 
the  Asiatic  Arctic: 

(b)  The  annihilation  of  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tar Republic  in  1944  with  the  deportation 
of  800.000  people  to  the  Asiatic  Arctic; 

(C)  The  annihilation  of  the  Chechen  Re- 
public of  the  Caucasus  in  1945  when  its 
population  of  600.000  was  deported  to  Soviet 
Asia. 

(d)  The  annihilation  of  the  "autonomous 
region"  of  Karachev.  abolished  1945.  when  the 
population  waa  scattered  in  the  Asiatic 
Arctic' 

(9)  The  annihilation  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  in  western  and  Carpatiiian 
Ukraine  The  whole  hierarchy  was  impris- 
oned and  deported.  Two  bishops  died  in 
priaon.  The  MVD  forced  a  part  of  the 
clergy  to  recogniae  the  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
the  opposing  part  Is  partly  murdered,  partly 
Unprlsoned. 

10)  The  Soviet  Government  is  now  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  genocide  in  three  forci- 
bly annexed  Baltic  Republics: 

(a)  Lithuania:  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  in- 
telligentaia  iias  been  either  exterminated  or 
departed  to  Aaia: 

(b)  Latvia:  Nearly  SO  percent  of  the  In- 
telligentsia has  been  either  exterminated  or 
deported  to  Asia; 

(c)  Bsthonla:  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  in- 
telligentsia has  been  deported  or  murdered. 

The  farmer -population  of  5.000.000  in  these 
Baltic  Republics  has  for  2  years  lieen  system- 
atically deprived  of  tta  inMlUiuitBta.  The 
Soviet  Government  baa  alroatfy  bagiiii  the 
masB-expuiaUm  at  these  peasants  from  their 
mother  comitrlea.* 

(Ill  This  survey  does  not  include  Soviet 
Moscow's  persecutions  In  White  Ruthenia, 
and  in  Caucasus  and  Turkestan.  The  list 
Is  su.'-ely  not  yet  complete.  All  information 
from  Poland.  Caedtoslovakia.  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Hungary  proves  that  the  prepara- 
tion for  persecution  at  the  churches,  intel- 
llgent^a,  and  peasantry — the  necessary  lists 
of   leaders,   the  Infiltration   into  non-Com- 


'  Official   statement    by   P.   V. 
secretary  to  the  Presidium  of  tba 
Soviet  of  the  B.  &  F.  3.  R  .  Juaa  96,  IMO. 

•  Albert  Kalma  in  Soviets  Btodatai  i  Baltl- 
kum.  Stoaabnlia.  MM.  has  provldad  a  deeply 
movinf  aaacrtptkm.  autbanticatad  by  eooree 
of  pbotostatic  praofa. 


muniat  organizatioDS — is  complete,  and  the 
terror  ia  In  ft^  swing.^ 

The  best  picture  at  what  Is  going  on  be- 
hind the  iron  cxirtaln  is  given  in  a  letter  by 
the  former  Rumanian  Prime  Minister  N  Ra- 
descu.  puljilshed  in  the  New  York  Times' 
under  the  headline  "Genocide  in  Rumania  " 
In  wlUch  is  reported  ihe  extermicaiion  of 
entire  social  groups: 

"In  the  case  of  Rumania,  the  denial  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
has  reached  a  point  wtiere  the  right  to  live 
is  itself  being  demed  to  entire  ■ertVma  at 
the  population. 

"I  refer  first  of  an  to  over  200.000  vlcUms 
of  political  persecution,  tortured  or  dying 
of  starvation  in  prisons,  concentration,  and 
labor  raaipa,  The  purges  effected  In  the 
state  admtnlatration,  in  the  teaching  staffs. 
the  clergy  and  the  army,  the  strangling  of 
free  professions,  the  nationalization  of  enter- 
pi'lses.  the  excessive  taxation  of  real  prop- 
erty— wiiich  amounts  to  plain  confiscation- 
have  deprived  aeveral  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  livelihood. 

"LiquMtatsoR  of  pesjanfs 
"The  latest  tteUms  of  this  poUcy  of  ex- 
termination are  the  group  of  farmers  who 
owned  the  top  figure  of  110  acres  of  land. 
The  properties  of  over  17.000  famUles  in  this 
category  were  recently  confiscated  by  a  sim- 
ple decree.  They  were  evicted  with  their 
famiUea  from  their  homes  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  night  and  transported  to  distant  locali- 
ties, being  allowed  to  take  only  the  personal 
belongings  which  they  coiild  carry  m  their 
hands.  The  ferocity  of  this  measure  is  re- 
flected in  its  concluding  paragraph,  which 
provides  the  penalty  of  3  to  15  years  in  prison 
against  the  oOlclala  who  faUed  to  enforce  it 
properly. 

"The  letters  from  Rumania  wiilch  secretly 
reach  us  describe  the  utter  despair  of  tlie 
population.  '  •  •  •  No  ore  from  the  out- 
side can  Imagine,  however  wdl  informed  he 
Is.  the  extMit  of  our  misery.  •  •  *  It  !■ 
seldom  that  one  finds  a  family  without  a 
member  or  relative  in  priaon .  tortured  or  dis- 
appeared. •  •  •  Jdany  of  those  who  are 
still  "free"  commit  suicide,  die  of  cold  or 
starvation,  of  contagious  diseases  or  become 
insane.' 

"These  facts  go  a  long  way  to  explain  why 
the  Soviet  repraaentatives  strenuously  op- 
posed the  iueHMten  in  the  list  of  genocide 
crimes  the  physical  annihilation  of  entire 
racial  groups  for  poitical  and  economic 
motivae." 

ta.  TB5  nsKiLOsacai.  aaaa  or  aovisr  cufocntB. 
ITS  PUBFOsa.  MCTBaaa,  ahd  bbsults 

The  Soviet  Government  and  its  Communist 
Party  have  a  logtoal.  well-developed  ideology 
regarding  genocide,  or  in  Communist  lingo, 
the  "liquidation  of  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple."   Let  us  discover  its  roots: 

(1)  The  Russian  Conununiat  Party  is  the 
only  organiaatlon  among  the  governments  ot 
the  world  wliich  in  its  ideology  considasa 
texror  not  only  morally  artmlsrthta  but  the 
only  effective  method  of  action  against  the 
opposition.  After  1817  Lenin  explicitly  ap- 
proved terror  as  a  weapon  against  political 
dissenters  and  opponents.  This  principle  dia- 
tlnguishes  the  Soviet  government  from  any 
other  political  organ  liatton 

(2)  Therefore  terror  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
legalized  for  the  use  of  the  state  by  the  ruling 
Communist  Party.  Terror,  open  and  con- 
spiratorial, is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Soviet  government,  tlie  t>aals  of  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.  The  C<Nninunlst 
Party  knows  that  terror  alone  can  keep  a 
amali  but  anaad  minority  in  powar  over  a 
vaat  but  diHnMd  majority.  Tb—ftira  oon^ 
stant  terror  against  peraons.  groups,  natkma 
are  normal  espreaslons  of  Communlat  activ- 
ity.    To  the  Communist  terror  means  stem 

^  Tbe  New  Turk  Times,  April  34,  1840. 
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of  th«  People's 
!•  iBstructlTt :  "In  th« 
and  opportunlata  of  all 
iC«r  tti«  eoontry  la  tha  mora 
lenient  It  can  be  to  tta  opponent.  •  •  • 
Mo:  and  again  no.  Tbe  ttronger  ttve  cotintr; 
la.  tba  —«§*»**—•  tt  ta.  th»  mora  Justified  are 

who  diacwto  oar  iwlaHit  waBtttnmtkm."  * 

va  rtioold  Bto  to  Intro- 
an  Ipdiiputobly  au- 
thOBltetlva  vltnaae — Joseph  Stalin  himself. 
In  1991.  when  Lady  Astor  met  Stalin,  she 
a^ed  him  rather  qulciilT,  "How  long  are  you 
fotng  to  continue  killing  people?"  Taken  off 
gnard.   Stalin   answered,    "As   long   as   It   la 
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O)  Thla  Ifallaation  of  the  uae  of  terror  is 
based  on  the  teaching  of  Marx  ("Law.  mor- 
ality. raUgon  are  to  him  |the  pktletartanl  «o 
many  bovrfsola  prejudices  behind  wblcti  lurk 
In  amlNali  so  many  bourgeois  •. interests" 
(OtmawBlat  manifesto) .  and.Eienin  i  "Por  us 
Borattty  la  anbnrdtnatad  to  the  interests  of 
thm  protecarlan  daaa  struggle."  Lenin,  in  Ar- 
nold Lunn  s  Communism  and  Socialism). 

(4 1  The  use  of  terror  also  justifies  Lenin's 
concept  of  "party, '  a  concept  so  different 
from  tha  idea  of  waatam  political  parties. 
Lenin  developed  tha  eoneapt  aftar  a  careful 
study  of  Von  Clausewitz  On  War.  and  nobody 
untU  now  has  had  the  courage  to  stau 
tZ&t  hia  concept  of  the  party  Is  a  transfer 
of  the  baste  tdaaa  of  Prussian  militarism  into 
polttical  party  life.  Tba  party  la  a  general 
staff  and  officers'  oocpa  of  prafeaalonal  revo- 
toUeiiariaa.  who  cammamA  tha  rank  and  file, 
but  the  rank  and  flla  are  not  permitted  to 
influence  tha  dactalons  of  tha  staff  and 
the  commander  in  chief.  Military  discipline 
and  blind  obedience  is  the  basis  of  the  idao> 
logical  army  which  the  Communist  calls 
party.  What  happens  to  traitors  or  op- 
ponenu  of  a  real  army  during  war?  They 
ars  ahot.  In  the  Communist  idaologlcal 
army  tltay  are  Liquidated.  And  liquidation 
li  practlead  not  only  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
bat  otttatde  iu  barriers  as  well.  Petlura. 
■amiahvUl.  Kutiepov.  MUlcr.  Oakliko— Icad- 
ara  of  tha  bppoaltion  of  other  nations — ware 
muidsred.  and  so  were  the  Communist 
traitors  I.  Reiss  in  Swltaarland.  Paul  Maslov 
In  Cuoa.  L.  Trotsky  In  Mszleo.  W.  O.  Krivitaky 
In  Waahington.  etc.  Lenin  taachaa:  "We 
have  never  rejected  terror  on  principle  nor 
can  we  ever  do  so.  Terror  Is  a  furm  of 
mttltary  oparation  that  may  be  usefully  ap- 
pUsd.  or  may  even  be  eaaantial  in  certain 
momenta  of  the  battle."  =■ 

(3)  And  here  iii  the  last  Communist  Jxjstl- 
flcatlon  of  terror:  According  to  Communist 
tdaology  the  party  is  actually  at  war — nut 
a  aoM  war.  but  a  shooting  war.  Aeeofd- 
iBf  to  commnntsan  history  is  the  record  of 
«Imb  war.  Tba  Sovlst  Union  is  now  in  a 
tuntst  world  war  against  the  democratic 
It  4s-  engaged  In  a  constant  and 
gigantic  battle  conducted  by  Comnutnder  In 
Chief  Stalin.  How  can  an  army  durmg  battle 
refuse  to  punlah  with  death  all  traitors,  all 
.  or  groupa  who  duobsy  bactls  ardsts7 
paiuUty  tor  pwaoas  ■■ 
fron  tha  Otmmmmim  potet  of  vlaw.  ta  ttu 
tof  JiwIWsil  autm  IK  Is  nscaasary  for  tbs 
ultimata  victory  of  ooaHmnlsm. 

To  sum  up:  Tha  uaa  of  ganoclda  sgalnat 
oppoalng  groups  and  nations  Is  lawful  be- 
cauae  to  tbs  Sonet  there  u  no  peacetlms. 
Until  tta  total  vtetory  of  tha  CommuaM 
World  Revoiutlun.  for  tha  SovlaC 
■Mnt.  inside  and  outaide  tba  SmrlO 
thara  la  wartime. 

"Tbls  aat^lains  the  irlsnlintf  I  basis  of  tha 
<ioadis  long  practice  at  ■■MSlda  Sfalnat  tha 
national  axid  religious  groupa  epposlni  tbs 
flonat  Union.    Prom  tbs  vtswpoint  of 
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^Pttlton  J.  Bhasn.  Communtam.  p.  M. 
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tarlaltam  and  tha  doctnnaa  of  Marx  and 
XiSntB.  tbare  la  an  Iron  logic  In  this  way  of 
thought,  a  logic  which  western  dlplomata. 
unachooled  in  Communist  sciences,  cannot 
grasp. 

Thus,  Inside  and  outaide  the  Soviet  Union, 
unceasing  terror  is  an  essential  part  of  com- 
munism and  Its  very  atmosphere.  Terror  is 
the  ba^ls  of  the  dlctatrrship  Communism 
can  never,  never  renounce  terror,  for  that 
would  bring  the  thermldor  to  the  world  revo- 
lution, the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  does  terror  mean?  It  means,  and 
do  not  forget  It,  the  systematic  murder  of 
leading  peraont  and  of  entire  national  and 
rtUglois  groupa — or  what  is  now  In  inter- 
national law  called  genocide. 

What  are  the  methods  of  Soviet  genocide? 
Communism  haa  also  developed  a  scientlflc 
method  of  genocide.    Let  us  review  it  briefly. 

The  method  prggressea  through  four 
stages:  (a)  the  flrst  attack  is  directed  against 
the  Intelligentsia,  the  nation's  leaders  and 
dlstinsialshed  perionaltles.  Its  brains.  A  ter- 
roristic mass-blow  on  the  head,  on  the  brain, 
paralyzs  the  whole  body  of  the  victim  na- 
tion; (b)  the  second  stage — often  a  part  of 
the  flrst — is  against  the  nation's  churches. 
Chrlatutnlty  as  a  religion.  Its  hierarchy  and 
priests  are  considered  forces  most  dangerous 
to  communism,  and  their  elimination  from 
the  battle  front  by  terroristic  measures  is 
necessary  before  the  brain  is  fully  uncon- 
scicus.  This  is  the  attack  on  the  soul  of' 
the  nation;  (c)  the  third  attack  uproots 
the  farmers  of  the  nation,  the  bearers  of  Its 
traditions,  of  Its  folk  music  and  folk  lltera- 
tvire.  of  Its  distinct  language.  Thus  the  eth- 
nographical territory  of  a  nation  Is  disrupted, 
and  the  way  la  prepared  for  the  (di  fourth 
and  last  stage:  the  settlement  of  Russians 
or  Astatic  tribes  In  order  to  mix  up  the  na- 
tionality In  qxiestion  and  create  a  fiilxed 
temtLry 

An  opt  -.strument  for  the  flrst  three 

stages  oi  genocide  are  the  slave  la- 

bor camps  administered  by  the  BfVD  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Their  task,  before  the 
doomed  group  dies  of  starvation,  exhaustion 
from  overwork,  or  by  murder.  Is  to  squeeze 
from  it  all  Its  physical  resources  for  the 
benefit   pf  the  Soviet   econcmv 

The  aim  of  this  social  engineering  is 
to  manufacture  and  create  a  new  Commu- 
nist Soviet  nation,  the  "Sovletsky  Narod," 
formed  from  all  the  subjugated  nationali- 
ties In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  new  "amalgam" 
whoae  members  no  longer  remember  their 
original  raUgtom.  tradition,  politics,  alms, 
or  languaga. 

But  this  intamatliMMl  ala  btoludaa  aa 
well  a  purely  natloaaUstle  alaa.  Soviet 
genocide  is  put  to  the  service  of  the  Russi- 
fies tion  (In  party  lingo,  "sovletlaation  ")  of 
territories  gaopcUtically  Important  to  Soviet 
Moacow.  The  action  is  being  carried  out 
aecordlng  to  the  principles  of  the  "gtni- 
pollcy"  of  General  Hauahofer.  Hitler's  fa- 
mous adviser.  The  following  are  its  main 
directions: 

(at  Tbs  Baltic  Statea,  to  achieve  Haus- 
bofer'a  Sange-prtnclple.  One  end  of  the  pair 
oi  tonga  is  Leningrad,  the  other  Koenigsbarg, 
alraady  completely  Ruasifled  including  Ita 
hinterland.  A  Russian  corridor  baa  thus 
been  cut  through  Lithuania  and  Whits 
Buthenla.  and  the  victim  nations  are  al- 
ready embraced  by  the  Buistsns, 

(b)  Ukraine,  with  ths  Ettialaa  BnloBlM 
of  the  Oba  and  Kuban  Coeaack  tsrrl- 
and  CfetaMa.  Is  only  ha  If -em  braced. 
Crimea,  dominating  the  mouth  of  the 
Oalspar,  tills  tbs  geopolitical  role  of 
Sttists^Mnkt.  key  position,  for  Ruaaia  in  rs- 
lattoa  to  the  Ukraine.  Hence  the  Crimean 
Tliaia  have  been  liquidated.  But  Rusaia 
did  not  succeed  in  embracing  OBrallis 
(Rusaia's  "India"  and  tbs  sprlugbeard  to 
ths  Dardanellss.  BbikMHt  aod  central 
Burope).  and  su  Russia  bad  to  make  satoU 
litaa   uf   Ukraine's   weatern   neighbors :    Po« 


land.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania. They  constitute  the  west«m  line 
of  defense. 

(c)  The  third  direction  Is  the  Volga -Cau- 
casus. With  the  annihilation  of  the  Volga- 
Oermans,  the  Don  and  Kuban  Cossacks,  and 
the  Chechens,  Ruaaia  achieved  sutMtantlal 
gains. 

(d)  Siberia  la  not  only  the  geopolitical 
basis. for  the  domination  of  Asia,  but  also 
a  springboard  over  to  Alaska.  It  Is  there- 
fore being  forcefully  developed  as  a  reser- 
voir of  manpower  and  industry.  Here  under 
Russian  leadership  a  "Soviet  Nation," 
formed  from  the  unhappy  deported  groups 
of  all  Russian-controlled  nations,  is  in 
process  of  creation. 

(e)  Ruasification  la  supported  by  a  mighty 
propaganda    In    behalf    of    Russian    as    the 

"world  language  of  the  international  prole- 
tariat" in  all  spheres  of  Soviet  Russian  in- 
fluence. D.  Zaalavsky  writes  of  the  Russian 
language:  '"The  Russian  language  has  be- 
come a  world  language.  It  has  won  the  rec. 
ognitlon  of  ths  world's  common  people. 
They  want  to  learn  more  about  the  building 
of  socialism  and  the  sources  of  our  country's 
might.  The  succession  of  languages  runs 
through  the  ages.  Latin  was  the  language 
of  the  ancient  world.  French  of  the  feudal 
epoch,  Bngllsh  at  eapttallam.  Russian  is  t^ie 
world -laagaaga  at  soatattsm.  French  la  the 
fancy  language  of  courtiers,  and  the  English 
ths  Jargon  of  traders.  They  were  the 
tongues  of  ruling  classes  and  of  snobbish  in- 
tellectuals. The  Znglish  language  corrupted 
people  In  foreign  lands.  Russian  Is  the  first 
language  of  internationalism.  No  one  can 
call  himself  a  scholar  if  be  does  not  know 

flrst  plaes  la  tbs  social  sciences.  All  futtu-e 
progress  in  these  sciences  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  genius  of  Lenin  and  Stalin."  " 
Propaganda  for  the  ""language  of  Interna- 
tionalism" and  "International  Soviet  geno- 
cide '  complement  and  supplement  one  an- 
other. Russian  nationalistic  and  interna- 
tional communistic  aims,  together  with  the 
messlanlstlc  master-race  emotions  are  cloaely 
merged  In  the  large-scale  movement  toward 
the  Baltic  States,  Ukraine.  Caucasus.  Siberia, 
and  the  whole   "sphere  of  Influence." 

The  reeulta  of  Soviet  genocide  are  tragic, 
not  only  for  the  non-Russian  natlonalltlee  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  itself,  as  a  state.  The  best  demon- 
stration of  thla  fact  are  the  Soviet  sUtlstlcs. 
The  directors  of  the  1937  census  were  •"liq- 
uidated." and  its  reaulta  have  nsrar  bssa 
published.  And  2  yeara  ago,  having  daelarsd 
statistics  to  be  "state  top  secreta, '  the  Soviet 
Oovernment  forbade  all  foreigners  to  attempt 
any  kind  of  statistical  research  In  the  U.  S. 
8.  R..  calling  it  espionage  punishaijle  by  law. 

Why  haa  Soviet  Moscow  for  more  than  a 
decade  maintained  a  statlatlcal  iron  curtain? 
It  bides  from  the  civiliasd  world  ths  resulu 
of  Soviet  genocide. 

According  to  all  careful  scholars  of  popiila- 
tlon  problems  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Including 
D.  V  Damn,  the  following  approximate  fig- 
ures are  true : 

In  the  year  1914  the  Riiaalan  Empire  (with 
Finland.  Bukhara,  and  Khiva)  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  170.000,(XM.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  in  1999.  the  figure  remained 
170.000.000.  In  1947  the  population  within 
prewar  borders  waa  leas  than  170.000.000. 
adding  the  29,000.000  In  newly  acquired 
the  total  population  Is  only  190.- 
If  the  normal  development  of  pre- 
World  War  I  ^arlstlc  Ruaaia  had  contin- 
ued, the  Soviet  Union  would  today  have  a 
population  of  over  two  hundred  and  ninety 
to  three  hundred  million  people. ■*  '^ 

About  300000.000  In  theory  and  190.000,- 
000  in  present-day  reality.  This  deflclencv 
at  over  100.000.000  is  due,  of  course,  in  part 


X  Utsraturnaya  Oaaeta  fur  Pebruary. 
"  The  Baal  Soviet  Ruaaia.  1947. 
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to  the  losses  of  two  world  wars  and  the 
Clvtl  War  of  1918-90 — but  by  far  the  largest 
portion  la  the  result  of  Soviet  gmoclds. 
Soviet  genocide  prcduoed  aa  well  two  more 
results  peculiar  to  tbe  preeent-day  Soviet 
Union;  an  acute  man -power  shortage  and  an 
excess  of  nearly  10.000.000  wmnen  over  men, 
an  unprecedented  development  for  any 
country. 


IV.  AN  APPKAL  TO  THS  OUCOCKATIC  CKBISTTAM 
STATES.  SICHATOaiES  OT  THE  CdfOCIDE  COM- 
TSIfTION 

Tbmk  of  thsse  questions :  What  have  been 
the  alms  of  the  Soviet  Government  m  par- 
ticipating in  this  work  of  the  UN?  What  are 
the  reasons  fcr  all  the  pathetic  declamations 
of  the  Soviet  delegates,  durmg  the  meeting 
of  the  Commiaaion,  about  the  protection  of 
national,  racial,  ethnical  and  religious  groups 
In  tlie  Soviet  Union?  Why  have  the  Soviets 
been  so  eager  to  sign  solemnly  the  Genocide 
Convention  whan  they  have  treated  with 
contempt  and  boycott  the  othsr  Canunlsslons 
and  Org.inizations  of  the  UN? 

In  our  opinion  there  are  three  reaaons 
which  are  worthy  of  careful  analysts  fcr  the 
understanding  of  Soviet  policy  and  Its  role 
in  the  UN. 

(1)  The  Communist  dictatorship  with  ita 
mystic.  Bysantine-like  Stalin-worship  needs 
new  "prestige -«ucnwse«'  (Cf.  tbe  policy  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini).  It  needs  them  badly 
(a)  for  Interior  policy;  there  is  imrest  m 
Ukraine — the  Ukrainian  Tnsurgent  Army 
(UPAi  la  still  fighting,  there  is  unrest  in  the 
Bsltlc  countries,  unrest  awM^ig  tbe  demobll- 
taed  soldiers  who  saw  "CMpttmUmtke  Burope." 
unrsst  in  the  nuik.  and  file  of  the  party,  un- 
rest which  has  necessitated  new  purges  in  all 
spheres.  But  (b>  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship also  needs  successes  badly  for  Its  for- 
eign relr  tiona  to  keep  its  prestige  and  vlc- 
tpnous  face"'  btfore.tbe  Ooouaauilag  parries 
ouuids  the  Sovlat  Ubloo  dvlng  tha  enrrent 
cold  war.  atallns  Infalltble  majesty  re- 
quires a  new  dasp  bow  from  the  democratia 
Christian  powara:  he  wishea  It  to  be  clear, 
in  bUck.  and  white,  that  he  is  an  honest, 
reapected  man  and  partner,  regarded  as  an 
equal  even  by  democrats  and  Christiana. 
And  the  Genocide  Convention  implies- 

fa)  The  recognition  of  the  Sor-.et  regime 
aa  an  equal  partao-  with  equal  moral  stand- 
ards by  the  democratic.  Christian  powers. 

(b)  Tbs  rscQgnltiffli  that  this  regime  has 
standards  for  the  protection  of  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  and  religious  groups  equal  to 
tbose  of  demotfatic.  Christian  powers. 

(c>  The  Pecognttlon  that  the  Justice  and 
cctirts  of  this  regime  have  staadanis  equal 
to  those  of  the  democratic.  CbrMtaa  powers. 

fd)  The  rseognltion  In  the  words  "as  such" 
tbatail  former  and  current  acts  of  genocide 
•oaaittted  by  the  Soviet  regime  against  na- 
ttonal.  racial,  ethnical,  and  relletous  groups 
are  legal. 

(2)  Stalin  needs  this  new  prestige,  too. 
until  by  hla  order  Tito  will  meet  Thrtaky- 
Tito  challenged  the  wisdom  and  the  metbods 
of  Stalin  in  order  to  protect  tbe  nations  of 
TUgoslSTla  from  the  penetration  of  the  MVD 
and  Soviet  genocide.  He  stated  publicly  that 
"truth  ta  above  Stalin's  antborlty"  and  de- 
nounced the  doctrine  erf  the  «id  Justifies  tbe 
Beans.  Tito  said  openly.  "1»o  matter  bow 
much  each  of  xts  lovss  the  land  ot  aodallsm 
I  tbe  Soviet  Union  |,  you  cannot  ask  us  to 
love  our  own  coTintry  leas."    Here  Is  s  rebel 

atallns  nattooarpattqr.  who  publicly 
ataUn"B  ntoWHwIa.  And  to  rsfato 
Tito.  Stalin  wsntad  to  steiw  tha  Battaaa  at 
TugoalaTia  tbat  ba  bM  bssa  ilaad«ad.  ttat 
•▼en  the  democratic  powers  bave  confirmed 
that  he  loves  and  pBOtasCs  all  nations  and 

(S)  Aboto  an.  tba  H^aim  ot  tba 
mvsntloB  la  Blattn^  n^  to 

tanpone  who  can  gat  away  by 


foot,  car.  or  aeroplane,  tries  to  escape  from 
the  aovlst  Union  and  from  behind  the  tron 
curtain.  This  mass  political  emigraUc»i 
from  tbs  Sovlsi  Uakm  Is  «te  moat  tsmble 

regime.  LlTlng  allmssMS  of  bis  atroettlas — 
prisoners  from  slave  labor  campa,  Wabops  and 
priests,  members  of  tbs  Boslst  Aeadsmy  at 
Sciences,  university  professors.  Intelligentsia, 
peassnts,  and  workers — ^In  the  tongue  of  all 
victim-nations,  namt:  Stalin  and  his  party, 
murderers.  Murderers  of  Msbops  and  priests. 
at  Christians.  Jews,  and  Mnhsmmwlans  mur- 
derers of  nations.  Greatest  msss  murderers 
of  all  times,  of  all  epochs,  of  all  peoples. 

The  signing  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
was  Intended  only  to  realise  these  propa- 
gnndlstlc  "defense"  and  "prestige"  alms,  and 
neither  Stalin  nor  the  Soviet  regime  Intends 
to  change  in  the  least  decree  their  policy  of 
eenoclde.  Therefore,  the  signing  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  the  newest  fraud 
with  which  Stalin  has  deceived  his  gtilli- 
ble  denK>cratic  Christian  "enemiea.'"  And 
Stalin's  cynical  attitude  toward  the  demd- 
cratlc  powers  la.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  (vinciples.  fully  Juattttsd  and  moral: 
"The  workers  state.  suRtnmded  s  it  is  on 
all  sides  by  hostile  capitalistic  ccuntrics, 
finds  lying  very  necessary  and  useful  In  Its 
foreign  policy.  Ther^ore.  the  attitude  of  the 
worlang  class  and  the  Communist  Party  to 
the  open  recognition  of  the  right  to  lie  la 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  western  Eu- 
ropean Socialists,  those  God-fearing  petit 
bourgeois,  who  are  systematically  deceived 
and  treated  aa  fools  by  tbe  repreaentativea 
of  capital."  " 

Stalin  is  an  honest  man,  a  man  i^  prtn- 
dple — and  we  do  not  accuse  tbe  Conununist 
of  having  signed  the  convention  in  order  to 
deceive  his  enemies.  But  we  do  accuse  tbaaa 
democratic  God-fearing  delegate^  from  the 
Western  Powers  of  again  letting  Stalin  make 
fools  of  them,  of  again  betraying  tbe  moral 
principles  of  the  deau>cratie  Christian  world, 
and  of  having  stabbed  In  tbe  hack,  the  DP 
emigrants  wttb  wbom  they  are  sai^xiMdly 
united  in  a  eomonon  front  against  Stalin. 

llare  the  democratic  powers  heard  nothing 
c*  how  Stalin  respected  his  obllgatlans  tinder 
the  League  at  Ifations  (Geneva)  afaliilaa, 
unde-  tbe  Brland-KeUogg  PacC  under  the 
iiiiiiiiiitu— lisi  trsattas  witb  Poland.  PlnlaniL 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  ntonia? 

Have  tbe  democratic  powers  learned 
nothing  from  their  own  experience  of  tbe 
last  5  years,  from  Stalln"s  "solemn"  signa- 
ttires  on  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  T^taran. 
Yalta.  Potsdam  obUgattcna.  and  iMpscflly 
tbe  Statutes  of  tbe  United  WbttPus.  aot  Ime 
principle  of  whlcb  baa  rsnoined  unvlalatod 
by  the  Soviet  Government  7 

Do  not  the  democratic  powers  know  tbe 
fact — clear  as  the  sun — tbat  terror,  mtvder, 
genocide,  bave  existed  from  tbe  bsglnntng 
of  the  ccmmunist  rule  tn  tbe  Scvlat  JlaMm. 
and  that  tliey  constitute  an  intcgtal  part 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship? 

Sow  could  the  democratic  powers  accept 
on  tbe  Genocide  Convention  tbe  atgnatnrs 
repieaentlng  a  ragbaaa  which  coosldsrB  tor- 
ror — meaning  tbe  mider  of  pwaoua  and 
groupa— legal? 

Do  not  tbe  democratic  powers  understand 
that  tbe  legaUaattan  of  tcrrcn-  and  murder 
in  the  smallest  degiee  by  a  stato  dlsqualUlas 
It  from  participation  In  a  OaWKtaat  to  pre- 
vent tbe  mardar  of  national  and  reUglaiiB 
groupaf 

Do  not  tbe  dMBoaatle  powers  laanas  tbe 
baste  moral  dilftwsbea  batwasa  tbam  and 
Stalin's  party,  wboss  owed  taachss  tbat  lu 
prooxittng  tbe  Oommtmlst  world  rsvoiu- 
tton.  to  mnrilir.  stesl.  perjtire.  kill,  or  dla- 
posssss  tbetr  ftilow-human  beings.  Is  justl- 
Bed? 

Morality  and  Class 
alao  la 


Save  not  th»  democratic  powars  bsard  at 
tbe  fate  of  the  Ingrtaaa.  tba  V« 
tbe   Chechens.    Kbba 
tars?    About  tbe  psfastutkms  ot  i 
lans.    the    nattaaa    of    tba 

1?  Have  tbey  not  studied  tbe  ma- 
terials In  the  archives  of  the  League  at 
nations  in  Oenevs  about  this  qiiestion? 

How  can  tbe  democratic  powers  accept  aa 
cosigner  of  the  Convention  for  tbe  protec- 
tion of  nations  from  genocide,  tbe  Commu- 
nist regime,  whldi  In  its  program  openly 
dooms  all  (non-Russian)  nations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (which  recogniass  no  »«n*«'^il 
values,  rejects  national  fesOags  as  "bawgsolB 
prejudices")  and  aims  at  the  "Uquldstton  ot 
these  na tiona  "  "^  numufacturing  the  "Bovlai 
Nation"? 

Do  not  democratic  powers  know  Stalin  s 
p«saoal  view  about  nations:  "National  au- 
tonomy la  ctHjtrary  to  the  whole  develop- 
ment at  natlona.  national  cultural  autonomy 
is  unsuitable.""  Or  his  declaraUon  at  tha 
8:xteenth  oongreea  of  the  Communist  Party: 
"We  Communists  are  The  propagatota  (rf  tbe 
amalgamation  of  the  national  fctdluies  Into 
one  culture  with  the  common  language"'? 

Do  not  the  democratic  powers  know  tbat 
on  Stalin's  order.  Mxur  developed  his  lin- 
guistic theory  which  attempts  to  speed  up 
the  "fusion"  of  all  non-Ruasiaii  languages 
with  Russian?  That  even  under  tbe  Tmrm 
there  was  never  a  in-ogram  of  Bamlflcatlon 
Bucb  as  this,  in  which  the  ni—iiiiiliil  dle- 
tatorabip  by  systematic  "language  murder" 
(Unguodde)  is  hastening  the  creation  of  tbe 
"Soviet  Nation"? 

Do  not  the  democratic  powers  know  that 
tn  reality  Soviet  Moscow  only  iiainaiisl 
old   Mttseovite   gmodde  and   tbat   by 

Is  rsallalng 
of  tbe( 

"Soviet  Nation.'*  a  program  whlcb  tmim^ 
the  "liquidation"  of  tbe  subjugated  natloiv 
in  tbe  Soviet  Union? 

Do  not  tbe  dnnosratic  powers  know  tbat 
tbe  oOcial  piugnun  ot  Stalin's  party  Includes 
the  annihilation  of  religion  as  "tbe  opiato 
of  tbe  people."*  that  no  Communist  In  any 
country  la  aUowed  to  be  a  {Hxifeastng  Chris- 
tian. Jew.  or  MotaamaMdan? 

How  can  tbe  deaweratlc  Christian  powers 
reoogniae  tbe  terror  regime  ot  tXEe  Com* 
munist  Party  whlcb  oflkrlaUy  pracUeed 
atheiun.  which  tn  Stalin's  consUtuti<m  does 
not  grant  the  freedom  of  religioas  propa» 
ganda.  but  only  the  freedom  of  anttreUgtooa 
propaganda — bow  can  tbey  rseogalae  *»**m 
open  persecutor  of  an  religions,  as  a  pro- 
tector of  reUgtaos  ^ampa?  How  can  they 
do  it  agalnat  tbe  baikgiuund  of  tbe  present 
pogrom  of  tbe  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  la 
western  Ukraine? 

How  can  the  democratic  powers  accept  the 
point  In  tbe  ctmventlon  which  states  that 
acts  of  genocide  are  to  be  tried  by  a 
"competent  trlboaal  of  the  territory  hi 
which  the  act  la  eoauiltted?"  Do  tbey  not 
know  tbat  in  cbe  Soviet  dicta  tun>hlp  there 
is  no  division  of  power,  there  is  no  taide- 
pendmt  Justice  or  Independent  caurta?  Axw 
all  of  Stalin's  taaxnis 
for  tbe  Uqiridatbm  at  his 

If  Bsa  tbe  Western  World 
tba  report  of  the  Dewey  oommis- 
slttliig  under  tbe  chalrmaizshlp  at 
Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  to 
conalder  tbe  Ttotsky  cass  with  VIsblnsky  as 
pnbUe  prossentorT 

How  eaa  tbe  denaoeratlc  powers  permit  tbe 
Juridical  monstrosltiy  tbat  allowa  s  genocide 
murder  trial  in  tbe  Soviet  Unkm  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  court  appointed  by  tbe  Com- 
mimist  murderers  tbemselvss,  a  ooort  staSad 

I? 

Bow  caa  tba  democratic  powers  reeognlas 
justice  under  Communist  terror  as  equal  to 


H 


»  Stalin, 
tkm.  pp.  6&-€L 


and  tbe  National  Qusa> 
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MilMpartUI  jusUoa  of  tb« 
msld?  Hat*  th«y  bewd 
BOtblnc  o'  t^  principle  of  Ideological  com- 
yUcity.  under  which  thousands  of  completely 
teaoecnt  human  belnfi  wmtm  punished,  often 
hj  liquidation?  Have  tbey  never  heard  of 
the  families  held  hoctac*  for  one  of  their 
I?  Have  Xiwf  baard  nothing  of  the 
rhlch  proTldM  that  in  case  of  an 
tndtTklual's  flight  from  the  Sorlet  Union 
•vtn  ttooa*  BMmbm  of  his  familj  who  had 
BO  kacMrtadf*  of  hit  act  were  to  be  departed 
for  5  7«ars  to  tbe  rwnote  ragioiw  of  Stbvrta? 
And  tbat  tbcM  wntMwee  are  iwvd  to  niMW- 
labor  eaaqpa  aad  are  renewable  hj  admin ta- 
trstiv*  dMiitaB?  Or  of  the  decree  pubUabcd 
April  7.  1935.  with  the  signature*  of  Kalinin. 
llok>tov.  and  AkxUor.  introducing  death  as 
•  penalty  for  children  over  13  years  old.  a 
dacrea  afrnitahtd  only  after  this  war?  Arent 
tba  trtato  mam  balag  cooducted  by  the  Com- 
munis AMatorablpa  in  BtilgarU.  Poland. 
BiiiiWll  and  capactally  the  Iflndaicnty  ease 
fei  ■■■fary.  sufficiently  convincing  arldanca 
of  tba  8ovMt  Union's  special  kind  of  )usUc«7 
Isn't  it  a  brutal  mockery  of  the  very  Idea 
of  pmUe»  to  raaogBlae  the  competence  of 
fciaia<  JaaUea  la  a  g^Kxtde  trial?     And  an 

Is  not  tba  stipulation  "ss  such"  a  mockery 
of  Justice,  since  it  enabtca  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  to  deny  that  the  separate  stages  of  its 
aclentlflc  method  directed  against  (1)  the 
lKlBUl0Hktala.  (2)  the  church.  *3)  tha  paaa- 
■■tvy  ava  acta  ot  genocide,  wacn  the  separate 
■ta§M  talMB  tosatbar  eonatltute  the  murder 
ar  aaaaon? 

Do  not  the  democratic  powers  realize  the 
baavy  blow  they  have  sdmlnlstered  to  the  au- 
thority and  the  prestige  of  the  UN  and  the 
ot  daasocney  and  latamatkmal  law  in 
Ida  tammntloa  with  Stalin? 

Wban  will  they  at  last  understand  Ibat 
without  comm  >n  moral  values  and  aOBUBon 
good  will  all  treaties  with  Soviet  Mofcow 
scraps  of  paper? 

To  earn  up:  Signing  the  genocide  con- 
itlon  «aa  aiwthar  moral  capitulation  of 
tba  dMBoaadaa  bafor*  Stalin  and  his  Com- 
munist tarror-ragtme.  In  spite  of  the  present 
ideological  war  between  the  east  and  west. 
In  which  th«  DP  emlgranu  of  all  nations 
opprsassd  by  the  Soviet  Union  participate, 
tba  damocratlc  and  Christian  powers  have 
again  publicly  confti  mail  that  "good  old  Joe ' 
la  an  honest  man  and  a  raapactsd  partner  A 
terror  ragtma  wbidh  baa  davalopad  the  "aclen- 
tlflc mat  hod  of  fiBoetda."  a  "gaoocider  par 
•anUaaaa.  baa  baan  declared  the  "protector ' 
of  natlOBa  and  races  as  such."  Stalin,  to- 
day's erucliler  of  Christ,  perpetrator  of  tha 
aaoat  bnital  rellgtdlia  parsaeutlons  of  all  time. 
la  nam  "protector^  of  raUfteoa.  And  Com- 
mtuUat  tarrorlata  bava  baeotne  tha  "Judgaa" 
of  tboaa  wbo  ata  against  national,  ethical, 
racial,  and  raUgkufea  groupa.  Stalin's  tarror- 
Istic  totalitarianism.  Stalin's  pollea-apy  and 
tarror-atau  has  again  recalvad 
tba  damocraUc.  Christian  powers  a 
of  honor  in  the  family  of  clvuiaed 
nations.    CongratttUUons  to  both  sldea. 

Thu  coovantloa  la  an  insult  to  tha  human 
Mikity  of  all  nations  oppreaeed  by  the  Soviet 
Vbloti  and  an  odtraga  against  human  da- 
aaacy  and  common  naaa.  IhaUn  la  an  bon- 
aat  Oooununiat.  ba  aavar  betrays  hia  prlnd- 
plea.  Can  anyooa  deny  that  tha  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  democrauc.  rtmatlan  world. 
have  been  suneodered  by  tba  aoavaatloo's 
l^ilallian  la  ragard  to  the  oppraaaad  na- 
tteaalltlaa  and  religions  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

What  should  the  democratic  powers  have 
done  bafora  signing  tha  Oenodda  Conven- 
tion? 

The  ronuBoo  (rant  of  tba  daaocratle  pow- 
ars  should  have  aatabliahad  eoadltions  for 
tbe  participation  of  tba  Soviet  Union  in  tbia 
tatamattonal  eonvaation. 

Tbaaa  oondittona  should  hava  been:  (a) 
the  llquMallan  of  the  MVD  and  a  solemn 
fanunclatton  of  tarrur   and  murder   In   In- 
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tarlor  and  foreign  policy  by  the  Soviet  re- 
gime, (b)  tba  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Judicial  a3rstem,  (c)  the  immediate 
opening  of  all  slave  labor  camps  to  Investi- 
gation by  the  UN.  and  the  establishment  of 
raapopsiblllty  for  their  atrocities  by  a  com- 
pataat  Intamatlooal  tribunal,  (d)  the  llq- 
uldatton  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

By  accepting  theee  conditions  the  Soviet 
regime  would  have  demonstrated  Its  good 
will  and  its  readiness  to  parUctpate  in  an 
International  Genocide  Convention  By  de- 
clining them,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
granted  the  western  powers  a  great  moral 
victory  and  woxild  have  appeared  before  the 
wtx'ld.  self-accused  and  self-condemned 
Without  these  condltloiis.  the  Genocide 
Convention  has  become  another  trick  of  So- 
viet propaganda,  another  lost  opportunity 
for  the  deOKieratlc  powers  to  support  demo- 
cratic Ideas  behind  the  iron  ctirtaln  and  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  democratic  powers  have  been  morally 
defeated  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  vision 
and  a  lack  of  courage  in  defending  the  basis 
of  the  UN  by  revolutioiuuj  democratic  Idaaa 
against  Communist  terrorism. 

But — if  the  democratic  powers  grasp  the 
realities  of  Soviet  policy,  and  think  more  of 
their  moral  responsibility  for  the  Ideas  of  tha 
Western  World,  and  repudiate  their  coward- 
ice, they  can  yet  turn  the  defeat  Into  a 
victory. 

TberaCore  we  appeal  to  the  democratic 
powers  now,  after  signing  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, to  test,  at  once,  the  good  will  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  demanding  under  the 
Charter: 

(a)  an  Immediate  Invastlgatlon  by  an  in- 
tematlonal  commission  of  the  sttempt.  now 
under  way,  to  liquidate  the  Catholic  Church 
in  waatam  Ukraine,  and  the  production  of 
UetropoUtan  SUpy  and  Bishop  Chamecky  be- 
fore the  Commlaalafi; 

(b)  an  Immediate  investigation  by  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  the  genocide  now 
in  progress  In  tbe  Baltic  States. 

(c)  an  immediate  Investigation  of  tba  slave 
labor  camps,  the  paramount  instrument  of 
Soviat  ganoclda  and  Immediate  hearings  by 
the  commission  of  OP  witnesses; 

(d)  an  Immediate  Investigation  of  the 
reasons  why  the  UPA  is  warring  against  tha 
Soviet  Oovemmant.  and  lounadlate  hearings, 
before  the  commtaakm.  of  wttnaana  from  tha 
UPA. 

We  limit  otirselvas  to  theae  four  cases  of 
genocide,  which  ara  being  committed  now. 
because  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  basis 
of  juridical  reasons  the  convention  provides, 
will  refuse  to  answer  questions  about  Its  pre- 
conventlon  crimes.  We  believe  it  Is  the  moral 
duty  of  tba  democratic  powers  to  put  th«M 
quastloaa  to  Stalin. 

If  Stalin  refuses  to  answer — denounce  this 
document,  which  Is  nothing  but  a  trap  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  Do  not  permit  Stalin  to 
use  the  Genocide  Convention  as  a  smoka 
screen  for  Soviet  genocide  Revoke  your 
participation.  In  a  public  declaration  ex- 
plaining that  legaliaed  terror  In  the  Soviet 
Union  over  national,  ethnical,  racial,  and 
rellglotis  groups  makes  the  honest  applica- 
tion of  tba  convention  impoaalble.  Revoke 
yoiir  signature  in  order  that  Stalin  may  not 
use  the  Genocide  Convention  as  a  JtiattSca* 
tlon  of  his  crimes  against  nations  and  re- 
ligions. 

Tbarafore  we  appeal:  Act  I  Only  by  cou- 
ragwnis  action  can  the  democratic  powers 
help  the  democratic  undargroiud  move- 
ments of  the  oppraaaad  nations  snd  religions 
within  tha  Sovlat  Unkm  and  behind  tha  iron 
curtain.  Only  by  this  action  can  the  At- 
lantic Pact  gain  the  moral  support  of  Stalin's 
victims.  Only  by  this  action  can  you  alao 
defend  yourselves  in  your  own  states,  in 
which  Oamm unlet  conspirators  already  are 
preparing  to  tiaa  Sovlat  tarror  and 
against  you.  tba  ilfntlorlaa  of  tba 


Convention  against  yotir  nations  and  yotir 
religions.  Leninism-Stalinism  Is  already 
strangling  your  own  throat.  Don't  forget 
Chambers  and  the  confession  of  Budenz. 

American  friends,  have  the  courage  in  this 
gigantic  world  struggle — in  which  only  tha 
stars  are  neutral — to  proclaim  as  the  his- 
toric mission  of  the  Nation  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  the  abolition  of  slavery,  tyranny, 
and  genocide — according  to  the  statutes  of 
the  UN— for  us  the  victims  of  Stalin.  And 
this  will  be  the  real  epoch-making  event  for 
the  progress  of  humanity.  And  do  not  fear 
the  genocider  in  the  Kremlin.  "Rebellion 
against  tyrants  in  obedience  to  God."  said 
Benjamin  Franklin.  And  that  is  true  in 
foreign  policy,  too. 


Hell  Bent  for  DcBOcracy'i  Destructioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THF  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2».  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Stoddard,  a  former  fellow  townsman  of 
mine,  and  the  editor  of  our  weekly  news- 
paper, delivered  a  thouKht-provoklng 
speech  before  the  Colorado  University 
School  of  Journalism  on  May  14.  on  the 
subject.  Hell  Bent  for  Democracy's  De- 
struction. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  Stoddard  on  all 
of  his  frightening  conclusions,  but  his 
speech  does  incorporate  a  serious  chal- 
lenge which  we  in  Congress  should  not 
Ignore.  T  ask,  therefore,  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  It  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcoRA  for  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordwed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoa». 
as  follows: 

RsLi.  Borr  rom.  DntocBAcr's  Dusrsuiiioii 

(By    C     A     Stoddard,    editor    of    the    Craig 
Enplre-Courler,  Craig,  Colo.) 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  history  and 
literature  leads  to  the  conviction  that  man 
and  women  of  today  are  about  the  saoM  kinds 
of  folks  as  have  peopled  the  earth  through 
many  centuries. 

They  love  and  hate;  they  arc  proud  and 
humble;  they  ara  selfish  and  generous,  they'd 
share  their  last  crust  with  a  stranger  but 
run  him  off  the  highway  with  a  high-powered 
6ar,  they  are  Jealous  of  their  neighbors'  suc- 
ceases  but  in  hours  of  sorrow,  pour  out  tbalr 
hearts  in  sympathy;  they  give  liberally  to 
charity  but  greedily  seek  to  Increase  their 
fortunes:  they  are  lasy  and  industrious 
profligate  and  thrifty. 

stooaaN  MAM  la  SMArm 

But  tbe  men  and  women  whom  we  call 
moderns  are  aaartcr  than  those  wbo  have 
gone  before.  Uklng  the  knowledge  of  the 
agas  as  a  springboard  they  have  performad 
mlradea.  They  have  solved  many  of  tba  aa- 
crata  of  the  atom.  They  have  built  a  flying 
marblna  and  aown  it  around  the  world. 
Tb«y  look  farther  Into  space  than  men  bava 
ever  looked.  They  have  taken  matter  apart 
and  put  It  together  again  snd  produced  a 
new  material  Tbay  have  explored  and  ax- 
aaalaad  every  portlioa  of  tba  earth.  Tbay 
bava  BMpped  tha  battoaa  of  tba  sea  and 
probed  the  stratosphere  Thev  hava  buUt 
gadgets  of  every  sort  for  almoat  avary  aa»> 
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purpcae.  Thry  have  tamed  the 
oMterlsl  universe  and  made  it  do  their  bld- 
4ttng.  Bm  in  their 
ttey  are  stUl  Adams 
Abels. 

Through  the  centurtes.  In  their  qtiest  for 
control  of  human  relatlonzhipa.  our  prede- 
eesai:iri  have  tried  many  and  varied  forms 
of  government.  Kings  and  qtieena.  com- 
mtmca.  ol'gandilea.  democracies.  rrpabUcs. 
cmptres.  and  limited  monsirchies  in  many 
patterns  hare  l>een  tried  and  found  to  be 
tBaatlsfactory. 


dofn.  tnltlat«v«.  aelf-railanea. 

rcsponslbUity  is  being 


njkM 


tbat 


Until  thla  genaratlon  we  had 
the  American  plan  of  representatlva 
racy  was  tha  kteal  one. 

"DaaMxracy  la  tba  control  of  asan's  aOalrs 
tbroogb  the  oaariMMd  vMa  of  tbe  majarlty 
without  1nfrtngan>tut  on  tlie  rl(bta  and  privi- 
leges of  mlncrltleB.'*  > 

It  depends  on  "tba  mature  and  htmuuie 
dladpUna  of  men  who  know  how  to  run 
thsiaawliaa  ipcII.  how  to  respect  their  owi^ 
ngbta  aad  the  raqtiUameata  of  tbtfr  liwtitu- 
tlons.  bow  to  obey  tboaa  liwIHallona.  to  nan 
them  and  to  be  Independent  of  tbaaa." 

Such  was  the  concept  of  democracy  wben 
there  was  a  meeting  of  great  minds  In  Amer- 
ica la  a  prevkma  eeatury  and  tbe  American 
repreaentatlre  sysleai  of  goveraaeat.  with 
proper  and  stiltable  checiLs  agalnat  baaian 
frailties,  was  evolved.  Those  great  mlads 
knew  the  heights  to  which  men  and  women 
can  rise  whan  challenged  and  they  took  into 
account  tbe  depths  to  which  men  and  women 
can  fall  when  tba  ilivlna  spark  goes  out  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

They  sooght  to  give  free  reign  to  tbe  good 
In  men  and  they  sooght  with  eqtxal  dlUgence 
to  thwart  before  Its  Ineeptkn.  too  greedy 
twrciaa  of  ppaper.  ettber  of  tndivldtials  or  of 
amjorttlaa.    i 

The  restilts  of  tbalr  baadlwork  need  no 
eulogy.  AdUevaaaatB  apeak  kmder  than 
tbeorlca.  U&der  its  lovely  emblem,  a  great 
people  have  prospered,  bled,  and  died  for 
tboaa  aaoM  trtaali  for  which  tbe  Christ  Med 
and  died,  and  attained  a  prccminci^ca  stich 
that  all  men  of  good  will  torn  to  tbcm  now 
for  help  and  guidance  as  the  sunflower  turna 
its  face  to  the  sun  through  the  hours  of 
the  day. 

Tha  American  aystaaa  waa  avuivad  out  of 
a  period  of  ravoltxttoa  wbleb  wag  worM-wMe. 

people  for  gowaaaaata:  that  a  man's  reli- 
gion and  bla  gufanunent  ara  entitles  and 
must  forever  be  cBvorced:  that  government 
baa  a  fleid  of  opacattaa  wbteb  to  aeparata  and 
distinct  tnxnttMAald  to  which  a  man  carna 
bh  livelihood. 

Today  a  new  reroltxtlon  la  thiw^W  ahoot 
Vovamment  Is  swaapteg  tbe  world.  Bach  oi. 
ttkoaa  coneapta  la  vautm  ^taeh  ta  aoaaa  qpiar- 
tara.  Ona  oe  aaara  la  waSar  dtaact  attack  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

On  a  worU-wtde  £ront,  people, 
by  the  Intricate  economics  of  a  b^ily 
nical  tndtBtrlal  organisation  and  bOVKed  by 
the  dlsturtjances  of  war,  are  surrendering 
their  faith  in  tba  tnxtb  and  caacntlailty  that 
■oaammaata  are  craataC  for  the  people  and 
tbat  goveraiaent  aad  taduatry  must  be  sepa- 
rated. They  are  stxrrendcrlng  their  faith  in 
tboaa  oonceiits  in  the  belief  tbat  aath  sor- 
rcndcr  Is  necessary  if  they  are  to  calBt.  Com- 
mtmlBBi  and  a  new  ■*>*««"—  arc  on  tbe 
march  tbroughoot  tba  world. 

In  America,  tnilaj.  tbcra  are 
from  those  World  wida  traada    Ha  a 
where  tiia  cQKiee|ilB  ef  pataaaa 
aepaialluu   of   go^nuaaat    and 
have  aowmd  to  faU  fkwMlon  in  a 
■iBpasiliig  aaythlac  tha  world  has 
known,  tbe  fbtg  maaaaiillin  tadtvtdaal  tree- 


aad  bMlMdaai 
i  fraaa  tha  flag- 
_  to  tha  be- 
lief tbat  an 

can  DTovlde  them  with  mora  of 
and   aervlccs   they   so   mncb   daatra. 
and  servloas  which  tbey  (ear  they  ouiy  not 
othei  alau  aecure. 

ccnrxALixxB  smfoarrr 

TTiat  rurrender  in  America  is  apparent  on 
every  hand.  With  each  r^irtng  year  some 
new  area  which  has  been  riauitd  to  the 
Indivldnal  is  being  given  over  to  centrallaed 
aotliortty. 

We  have  stretdMd  tbe  Conatttutlon  ao 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  take  In 
a  greater  scope  of  atitbonty.  We  have  forced 
the  several  States  to  conform  to  tbe  Fed- 
eral conscience.  One  out  of  every  tlxree  dol- 
lars earned  by  tbe  individual  Is  tumad  over 
to  tha  cmtral  antbortty  for  dlsbiaaaL 

If  we  need  roada,  acboola.  f si ■■.  hMiis. 
relief  for  rilttTcased  tndlvlduala,  wa  now  Vam 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  them. 

Care  for  each  of  us  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  is  already  advocated  and  even  now  we 
are  debating  tbe  advisaiilllty  of  centralizing 
a  health  program  in  tbat  aotlurlty.  With- 
in the  year  we  have  beard  the  tlueat  tbat 
if  private  capital  shall  fail  to  expand  Its 
productlpn.  tl>en  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
great  central  authority  to  go  into  the  fabri- 
cation btulneaB — the  first  ootrlglit  threat 
oi  otir  Government  to  actually  oinrp  tbe 
place  of  private  enterprise. 

The  trend  Is  unmfatakahle  and  the  accel- 
eration with  which  we  are  taming  to  the 
great  fatho'  on  the  Potomac  for  goods  and 
soTlces  Is  ever  Increasing.  Eadi  year  we 
demand  more  from  Mm  and  each  year  he 
moat  demand  raoTK  from  tas  In  taxes  so  that 
be  can  take  care  of  ta. 

Tes;  even  In  America — ^the  laat  bright  hope 
for  mankind — men  have  cut  loose  Irom  their 
moorings  and  revolution  is  afoot  In  tbe  land. 
Ifen  are  preaching  and  teartitTig  tbat  we 
can  have  the  tbtnct  «c  want  without  too 
much  perannal  effort.  Tbey  vteaaiiae  a  world 
in  which  there  shall  be  plenty  wtthout  labor, 
in  which  there  can  be  wealth  without  thrift, 
in  which  by  some  Irakta  pokta  at  organiza- 
tion within  tbe  Government  we  can  produce 
and  dtatrlbote  aU  the  food,  «»««**»«"£.  and 
gadgets  which  each  of  aa  may  want. 


covzajncxKT  >t 


noxa 


'^■otcd  Oom  Mat  AacoU's  Tbe  Power  of 


The  Government  which  T-^"€«yn  charactcr- 
of  the  people,  for  tbe  people,  and 
by  the  people"  la  rapidly  >«*>**"«»«£  one  of 
organ  laatlona.  fOr  orgaalaatiana.  and  by  Xbe 
tioaati.  In  thoae  organisations  tha  viplce  of 
tbe  pecf^e  is  bdag  <howaed  by  tbe  laaaeoos 
tones  of  the  deaMigogaaB  tailing  thcaa  what 
they  moat  do  If  they  arc  to  reach  tha 
lead  of  pltfxty,  ridtnc  on  the 

t  of  a  smart  aadaa. 

An  Individual  who  may  stm  lioUl  to  the 
l>eiicf  tbat  bis  hope  for  an  Incrcaae  In  a  dare 
of  foods  and  actibjai  aboot  hla  can  coma 
only  if  be.  aa  one  tatfMdaal.  yuna  other 
tndtvidoala  la  grratfr  production  of  titeiac 
goods  aad  scrvleea,  finds  that  in  the  ooaiMrilB 
of  tbe  organlaatian  to  which  lie  belaf^i  ba 
la  in  iMpelaaa  mtnortty. 

We  vote  by  bloea — the  indtistrlal  bloc, 
the  farm  bloc,  the  >»'n<~m  bioe.  the  labor 
hloc  the  veterans'  bloc,  the  twnainn  bloc. 
tha  wettara  Uoc.  tlM  «<-sh^  Hoc.  4*»y<-» 
withoot  exception  we  are  easttag  oiw  baOota 
in  the  hope  that  our  particalar  bloc  rqve- 
aenting  tba  ooaabincd  vote  of  oar  orgaataa- 
tion  la  CQlnc  to  he  la  the  best  pcattion  to 
get  tba  Mnart  diaia  at  tha  aatlonal  mcame 
wbra  Oa  Jackpot  to  ttvMad.  aad  be  In  the 
todaataaea  special  ie^e- 
lation.  If  tbia  trend  coatlaata  we  can  ca^y 
in  America  foresee  tbe  day  wben  we  can 

to  Waahlactaa  to  east  aa  oar  vocca  (or  oa 
tbe   expense   at   hnldlT?g   a 


have  already 
toenutiaa 

at 


Iteay  ef 

in  thaaaaalwaa  wtdeh  in  tba 

of  their  mrmbershlp  oMke 

portaat  Uian  tbe  Government  Itself.  Tbey 
have  partially  usuipsd  tbe  place  of  the  pollt* 
leal  parttaa  la  aatiwial  affairs  and  tbdr  eon- 
trt^ed  nplniona  cow  dominate  much  of  the 
thought  of  the  Nstion. 

So  potent  hava 
that  It  ia  coaceivabia  tbat 
United  States  who  conum  thilr  thought  and 
their  aaltcd  action  cooM  dominate  tba  ra- 
sulu  of  any  national  election. 

These  organitloaa  arc  an  laaicttatala  ve> 
ault  of  ths  eeeaptaaea  of  tba  theory  that 

in  oar  eomplieaCed  eeoaoaile  order.     Indeed. 

they  are  essential  to  the  people  If  tbey  ara 
to  aaf egaard  theiaasina  againat  aew  laws 
and  new  regalatiana  which 
ito 

ilfi 
flea  to  protect  themselves 
pioftatlon. 

Through  regimentation  wa  bava  created 
.this  oligarchy  of  organisation  boaaea  wlu>  ara 
sometimes  beedlew  of  the  national  welfare 
and  who  are  always  interested  primarily  in 
their  self-preservation. 

At  the  moment  a  I>alance  between  the  part 
of  the  national  Income  taken  by  Govern- 
ment and  that  part  permitted  to  the  Indi- 
vldual  la  being  twtnfaf»|^  ^xt  with  tite 
first  winds  of  adversity,  winds  wm^  may  now 
he  foreseen  and  forecast,  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment most  take  an  increasing  pcrtion  of  tba 
incooM  and  as  more  is  taken,  the  need  for 
taking  aaore  wm  be  accelerated.  Tixe  time 
moat  come  when  tbe  pcrtlcn  of  tbe  natloaal 
Ineome  which  can  safely  he  taken  by  tha 

fMeral  OovcmaMnt   will   not  be 

to  provida  for  itt  contracted  strvlcca. 

Already,  oor  tiscted  oOccrs  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  it  is  an  oUigation  of  central 
authority  to  guarantee  all  men  and  women  a 
job  at  a  return  aafldent  to  provide  a  tUgh 
standard  of  living.  Note  that  tbia  theory 
is  not  tbat  central  aathartty  la  ntjigi^^^^ 
to  strive  to  mltlgats  tba  111  aOecU  of  miiai 
ployaMnt,  to  relieve  human  suCerlng  or  care 
for  the  aged.  These  arc  already  provided. 
Tba  theory  la  now  advanced  that  giving  em. 
ptoyaacat  la  a  proper  fuactioa  of  Goeetnmcnt 
aad  tbat  tha  dtlaen  hm  nmaa%  hia  oChar 
rigbU  tba  ri^t  to  a  tood  >oh  at  Idgh  ra- 
ttsaa.    Aliaoat  withot  peoeaat  we  have  aaaa 

raised  agihiat  it.  Pew  have  bad  the  courage 
to  declare  that  this  is  a  proper  obligation 
of  aodety  at  large  bwt  certainly  U  not  a 
proper  function  of 

amonca^ 

In  acceptance  of  that  theory  Ilea  Amerlcali 
gravest  peitt  today.    Sven  aow  private  < 
li  IwiiWlad  to  cslat  only  ao 
'  la  tmtvenal  rfapjciyaait  at  hl0i 
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wb«D  be  referr«<l  to  a  "creeping  panlytU  ot 
UMXUfht"  and  a  "readlneea  to  accept  paUr- 
aaprr'-  meaaiirea"  as  the  great  dangers  of 
iMMMag  us  into  dtctatorsblp.  Such  a  dtcta- 
taramp  will  not  be  onr  of  gona  and  a  strong 
laadcr  It  wUl  be  the  dif  twahlp  born  of 
«n  Ideal  Said  he.  "ThU  dletatonhlp  wlU  be 
botn  of  a  surrender  of  our  own  retponal- 
bUttles.  and  therefore,  a  stirrender  of  our 
own  thought  over  our  own  llvee  and  our 
own  right  to  esarcise  our  tote  Indicating  the 
policies  of  this  country. 

"If  we  allow  thu  constant  drift  toward 
cenirallaed  bxireaucratlc  goTemmeot  to  con- 
tinue, finally  It  wUl  be  expressed  not  only  In 
the  practice  of  laying  down  the  rules  and 
laws  goTerning  each  of  us.— our  daily  ac- 
tions— to  Insure  that  we  do  not  take  advan- 
of  our  comrades  and  other  citizens. 
•naUy  it  will  be  the  actual  field  of  op- 
eration " 

"There  will  be  a  swarming  of  bureaucrats 
over  the  land.  Ownership  of  property  will 
gradually  drift  Into  :he  central  goeemment 
•od  Anally  you  will  have  to  have  dictatorship 
M  the  only  means  of  operating  such  a  huge 
organization." 

raOriJITT    BIGHTS    AND    HUMAN    KICHTS 

Although  all  men  today  recognize  the  con- 
stant drift  toward  the  centralization  of  all 
■Ht^fltj  mmA  Its  domination  through  regl- 
■HBtmtioB.  Mmy  defend  that  drift  and  there 
is  no  general  awareness  of  Its  dangers.  It  is 
saM  that  human  rlghu  must  transcend  prop- 
erty rlghU  but  I  bring  you  this  heresy — that 
tf  there  be  no  property  rlghU  of  Indindtials. 
then  th»re  cannot  and  will  not  for  long  be 
•49  human  rights  unless  the  right  to  fawn 
^f^  an  oOcial  of  the  state  for  his  favor 
and  beg  some  largess  from  the  resources 
which  he  must  have  at  his  dUposal.  can  be 
ri«arded  as  a  human  right  That  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  suthority  U  all  that 
wUl  be  left. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
arty  and  when  regimeniailon  becomes  com- 
plete, the  cltiaen  becomes  a  vassal  of  author- 
ity in  a  feudal  system  which  we  thoxight. 
until  this  generation,  had  been  outgrown. 

The  destruction  of  property  rlghu  in  Amer- 
ica, as  such  desuuctlon  has  already  done  In 
other  countries,  means  the  Inevitable  sub- 
jugation of  the  human  being,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  dictates  of  suthcruy 

And  whether  that  authority  be  the  flat  of 
an  indltldual.  the  decree  of  a  cabinet,  or 
even  the  will  of  a  majority.  It  cannot  fall  to 
be  equally  intolerable  to  the  soul  of  man  if 
It  proscribes  for  blm  how  he  shall  think, 
whst  work  he  shall  pursue,  when  and  where 
he  shall  be  employed,  and  what  he  shall,  re- 
ceive for  that  employment. 

I  plead  for  another  heresy,  one  which,  to 
my  way  of  tiilnking.  should  be  placed  among 
the  most  ctoeriahed  of  human  rights  and  that 
la  the  right  of  every  Individual  to  faU  or  suc- 
ceed on  his  own  merits,  through  the  use  of 
his  skills,  his  ingenuity,  his  inltuttve.  hU 
self-denial,   and    his   singleness   of   purpose. 

When  once  we  accept  authoritative  regl- 
Boentatlon  and  destroy  property  rlghu  and 
the  profit  motive,  we  may  attain  a  semblance 
q4  security,  but  we  shall  deny  the  right  of 
MSB  and  women  to  try  their  wings,  to  soar 
to  great  heights  through  their  best  efforu 

The  reglmentaliou  of  suclety.  of  industry. 
of  agriculture,  has  for  lU  goal  ttie  ellmlna- 
Uon  uf  the  right  and  opportunity  to  fall. 
That  is  Its  chief  purpose.  But  when  that 
la  attalnMl  there  will  remain  only  two 
'  M*  th*  right  to  succeed  or  fall  Is  re- 
Thsas  will  be  the  field  of  ((MWB> 
aaat  where  merit  snd  ability  have  mMom 
been  a  determining  (actor  In  advancement 
and  In  the  Internal  work  of  organlaauons 
where    talent    Is   sotneilmss   confused   with 

A  world  so  llmiDsd  In  opportunity  oCW* 
no  inducement  for  growth  through  effort.    It 
life  a  bomdrtam  routlna  and  out  a 
It  adventure. 


In  defense  of  the  acceptance  of  the  au- 
thorttAtlve  staU.  It  has  been  said  that  Amer- 
ica has  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itaelf  so  long 
as  we  retain  the  ballot  and  the  right  to  choo«e 
our  officers.  Let  us  never  forget  that  In  the 
heyday  of  Hitler's  Fascist  state,  the  German 
people  retained  the  right  to  vote.  Think  ycu 
there  were  not  people  among  them  who  re- 
volted Inwardly,  even  as  you  and  I.  at  what 
they  saw?  And  the  people  of  RussU  and 
those  who  are  now  submerged  behind  the 
iron  curtain  of  the  authoritarian  states,  still 
retain  the  right  to  vote  but  of  v^hat  value  is 
the  ballot  If  there  be  no  choice  in  candidates. 
If  the  Issues  are  determined  In  advance  by  a 
rtillng  class? 

THE    WZLrABK    STATI 

The  thought  currently  being  fostered  and 
commonly  accepted  in  presumably  enlight- 
ened circles  is  that  we  must  adopt  the  wel- 
fare state,  with  lu  regimentation  and  com- 
plete control  of  economic  life.  And  there 
are  many  men  who  l>elleve  that  we  must 
eventually  sacrifice  private  enterprise  to  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

These  men  tell  us  that  we.  the  people,  can 
express  our  democracy  by  building  parks  In 
our  communities,  by  managing  cur  schools 
which  win.  of  course,  be  assisted  financially 
by  the  State  which  Is  primarily  interested  In 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  home  com- 
munity cooperative  activities  of  various 
kinds. 

In  other  words  our  only  course  In  America 
Is  the  acceptance  of  the  authoritarian  state 
with  all  that  Implies.  Perhaps.  It  Is  the 
course  which  we  will  take.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  such  Is  a  commonly  accepted  attitude 
In  enlightened  circles 

This  course  offers  no  solution  but  will  pre- 
sent only  different  problems.  It  is  a  sur- 
render of  freedom.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
It  Is  planned  for  our  good  and  depends,  not 
upon  democratic  Ideals,  but  upon  authority: 
for.  eventually  someone  must  use  force  to 
carry  out  the  decrees  of  our  enlightened  lead- 
ers, even  In  a  welfare  state. 

And  whether  or  not  the  American  people 
will  accept  such  a  milk-toast  diet  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  democracy,  U  a  grave  ques- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  they  will  not  do 
so  for  long. 

THx  psarxcT  plan 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  all  men 
were  Industrious  and  unselfish.  If  all  men 
loved  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  If  men 
did  not  seek  to  dominate  their  fellows,  if 
men  would  be  as  careful  of  the  property 
which  belongs  to  others  as  their  own.  If  men 
would  work  for  an  Ideal  as  aealotialy  as  they 
will  for  a  dollar,  if.  In  dne.  all  men  and 
women  had  changed  with  their  changing 
world,  there  could  be  no  better  government 
devised  than  a  democracy  In  which  all  shared 
equally  In  the  ownership  of  property,  of  the 
tools  of  production  and  shared  In  the  fruiu 
of  their  Industry  through  some  perfect  plan 
of  distribution  based  on  human  need  and 
the  contribution  of  the  Individual  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  In  a  welfare  state. 

But  the  pertisal  of  any  newspaper,  observa- 
tion of  events  about  us.  and  a  glimpse  In  the 
pages  of  history  convinces  one  that  even  In 
America,  where  freedom  of  opportunity,  free- 
dom of  education,  and  comparative  freedom 
from  want  have,  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
lent  their  bleaalngs  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  spirit  of  men.  we  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  in  that  growth  and  development 
with  changes  In  our  e-onomlc  world. 

ajtnuca'B  oskat  Ntzxts 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  still  need  the  spur  uf 
the  profit  motive  to  drive  us  to  production; 
we  need  the  quirt  of  fear  of  want  to  keep  us 
la  our  n^  ss  or  at  our  stations  in  factories 
or  mlnss  or  un  the  farm;  we  still  need  the 
curb  ot  Oovernment  control  to  prevent  us 
from  esploltatloa  ot  ovr  fellow  men. 


It  U  true  that  we  need  work  for  which  we 
are  fitted  by  temperament  and  training  at 
wages  which  will  Insure  a  comfortable  stand- 
ard of  living  but  at  the  same  time  we  need  a 
higher  standard  of  life  We  need  to  realize 
that  If  democratic  freedom,  which  U  still  cur 
high  Ideal.  U  to  survive,  we  must  as  carefully 
keep  the  field  of  government  separated  from 
the  field  of  private  enterprise  as  we  have 
maintained  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  to  Insure  religious  liberty. 

We  could  never  deny  the  necessities  of  life 
to  fellow  Americans  whatever  the  cost,  but 
we  must  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  the 
cost  need  not  be  the  svnrender  of  democracy, 
self-reliance,  and  Individual  responsibility. 

We  need  to  again  put  our  tnist  In  ourselves, 
our  faith  In  fair  dealing  and  our  confidence 
in  thrift  and  hard  work  to  bring  us  the  satis- 
faction In  life  we  so  much  desire. 

We  must  never  waver  in  our  belief  that  free 
democratic  power,  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Is  still  the  grcfttast  force  for  good  for  all  men 
Un  the  world  today  and  It  Is  the  most  potent 
weapon  against  the  evils  of  greed  and  domi- 
nation when  Juatly  applied.  Democracy  will 
not  fail,  but  we  may. 

This,  shove  all.  we  need  In  America  today 
to  fashion  better,  more  enlightened  men.  Just 
men.  men  more  in  the  Image  ol  God. 

We  are  on  the  road,  driving  hell-t>ent  for 
Democracy's  destruction,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  that  course  and  actually 
exchange  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
Uge. 

Kven  now,  the  challenge  Is  ringing  out  to 
this  generation  to  preserve  democracy 
through  the  application  of  courageous  In- 
telligence. 

Surely  the  same  Intelligence  which  has 
brought  about  the  subjugation  of  the  mate- 
rial world  to  lu  will  can  lift  us  up  to  a  stand- 
ard of  life  where  we  may  enjoy  the  frulU  of 
that  conquest  without  surrender  of  human 
freedom. 


One  Hundred  and  Piftiedi  Annirersary 
Celebration  of  Foundinf  of  Fort  Adams, 
R.  I. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

or  aaois  bland 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  6  Heihslatire  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.     McGRATH.     Mr.     President.    I 

a5k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
GiUNi  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  Fort  Adams.  Newport.  R.  I..  July  4. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

Colonel  Metxger.  distiugtilshed  gtiesta.  and 
fellow  dtlBsns.  It  Is  a  real  gratification  to 
me  to  be  given  the  prlvUege  of  having  a 
part  In  this  Intarestlng  oelebratlon.  As  a' 
Mnall  boy.  I  spent  much  time  in  Newport 
and  often  wss  taken  to  parades  and  other 
military  exercises  here  In  Tori  ^^*'»»«  and 
was  always  thrilled.  Prom  time  to  time 
since.  I  have  come  here,  following  ita  rather 
varied  career.  Thoush  It  would  be  later- 
seting  to  delve  into  tto  history,  there  la  not 
time  now  Boweeer.  I  want  to  leare  one 
thought   with  you  on  this  occasion.    Thct 


history  at  IfiO  years  has  been  so  eventful  that 
It  seems  to  me  Port  Adam*  abosild  be  made 
a  nftuwimi  mannmcnt. 

Mat  before  ttote  special  celebration  of  the 
foondlBg  oC  Port  Adams.  July  4.  1790,  there 
was  held  hen  by  the  Rhode  islaad  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Bbode  Maad  Soci- 
ety of  the  Soma  of  the  Beecdution  their  regu- 
lar annual  celehratkm  et  the  founding  of 
this  State  d  Rhode  Island  on  May  4.  lT7g. 
and  on  the  fotmdlng  ot  this  great  Hatkm. 
the  United  Staites  ol  America,  on  July  4. 
2  months  Uter.  As  theas  eecnU  we  cele- 
brate  today  occurred  only  23  years  apart.  :t 
ii^nM  appropriate  to  conslda'  them  together. 
The  two  Dedaratlasis  ot  Independence  set 
forth  the  prinetptes  on  which  our  forefathers 
based  their  right  to  Independence,  and.  as 
a  means  of  attaining  It.  Jivtifted  the  duty 
ot  revolution.  The  founding  at  thla  fort  waa 
a  neceaary  part  of  the  effort  to  make  good 
the  brave  words  of  those  two  declaratkxis. 
Our  forefatliera  heUeved  heart  and  soul  In 
those  prtodplea.  and  ttoey  were  willing  to 
make  every  nccaasary  aacrlfiee  of  thalr  com- 
fort, of  their  means,  and  eeen  at  their  bvea. 
to  give  life  to  those  principles,  and  let  them 
davdop  and  endure 

ware.  then,  those  prinrtpiss  so  firmly 
astabttshad  that  we.  the  deaeendants  ct  our 
Tictartous  forefathers,  can  now  Ue  ba«*  and 
enjoy  the  frtrtia  at  their  sacrtfiees?  Ro 
tht«fct^g  man  dr  woanan  can  look  about  the 
worid  today  and  mmj  "Tm."  __^__. 
For  generations  we  have  appUad 
pflBCiplaa  We  have  saan  them  spread 
this  continent,  land  than  take  root  through- 
out this  hrmhjfhrre.  and  a«ect  the  thought, 
and  m  part  the  actlaos.  at  the  peoples  d 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  Xidanda  at  the  ~ 
We  believed  them  to  be  Ineaiatlbte- 
tho«^ht  that  by  their  own  inherent  strength 
they  would  ent'^op  the  world,  without  the 
Bead  ot  any  effort  on  our  part. 

liken  during  aiMl  after  the  Pirst  World 
War  came  a  racte  awakening-  The  movement 
which  we  thought  was  self-pcrpetuatingand 
iiiailstlMr  slowly  came  to  a  stop.  Soaaa 
good  people  may  have  concluded  that,  though 
further  piogreas  could  not  he  expected  for 
a  while,  yet  our  princ^Acs  would  botal  what 
they  had  already  gained,  and  wonld  later 
advance  still  farther.  But  advene  fcrcea 
began  to  form,  and  undertook,  not  mer^ 
negative  defense,  but  also  poaiUTe  afa^. 
There  has  devetoped  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  two  gz«at  tdeologifa. 

On  the  one  side  sUnd  the  democratic 
prinriples  to  whiA  our  forefatbars  gav« 
diAntta  cipRa^hosi  in  our  Daciaratian  at  In- 
dependence anil  which  tbtix  lurcnnnri.  ear- 
ned Into  practice  and  developed.  On  th* 
other  aide  staad  the  totalitarian  principles 
which  ar*  the  direct  opposite,  and  find  ex- 
|*«*itnn  la  the  nksctot.  Biaii.  azid  Crwmtmit 
foniw  at  goTefnment  and  ways  of  Ula. 

Theae  two  great  foroca  naad  not  neces- 
sarily come  into  military  confict.  or  the  ui< 
of  physical  force.  In  fact,  stich  conflict  Is 
^^^^^^^  more  likely  to  result  from  extrenae 

thka  troan  dlSarenccs  in  form  at 

at.  .these  forces  are  howeecr  al- 
ia »Tw«K»r  kind  at  conflict — 
the  conflict  of  tdsas. 

Are  we  ready  to  meat  then  tn  thla  klad  oC 
warfare?     An   we   fvepazing   our 
Are  we  organMag  for  an  uffeuaiie? 

The  teat  vn|  be— which  sMe  ia  the 
likely  to  us*  InteUlgcntly  th*  ia*wce»  of 
this    earth    fdr    th*    benefit    at 


"why  sikould  not  we  revotattOBlae  cur  part 
of  the  world,  as  you  dM  year  part?  Or 
better  stiU  the  whole  world?" 

We  are  too  ^t  to  sasame  that  a  revolu- 
tlon  againat  an  eilsting  goecmmcsit  means 
that  the  people  seek  to  eBtabil*h  one  founded 
on  totalitarian  principlea.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  The  fti—rlrsn  p*apl*  4ld 
not  seek  to  do  that  In  their  reeoitittan.  the 
of  which  we  celebrate  today.  A 
rhate  may  seek  likewise  to 
a  mora  daaaocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  merely  to  reform  the  existing  goe- 
enunent. 

The'  Rhode  Island  Declaration  oT  Inde- 
pendence begins  with  the  word*  "Whereas 
in  all  States  existing  by  compact  protection 
and  aUegiance  are  reciprocal,  the  Utter  being 
only  due  In  consequence  of  the  forn»er." 
The  Federal  Dedaratian  ot  Independence, 
near  Its  b*gmnmg.  after  reference  to  un- 
alienable nghU  states  -That  to  secure  more 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  govammoit  becomes  destmctire  of 
these  emto.  It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  aboiteh  it,  and  to  insUtuie  a  new 
goremment,  laying  ita  lusinrtatiffln  on  saeb. 
principles  and  crganiatng  Ita  powers  in  Mich 
forms  as  to  them  ahaU  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  hapfAncss." 

Therefore,  mindftil  at  our  own  revuiuUon. 
we  should  be  careful  to  learn  the  facta  before 
we  Indge  the  motive  ot  a  revolutioa  else- 
where. We  certainly  should  do  so  before  we 
render  aid  to  a  government  whose  people 
may  have  been  treated  as  the  American  col- 
onists were  treated. 
We  must  have  the  courage  ot  our 
Let  oi  adaitt  that  wa  hare 
hlch  wc  Intend  to 
but  let  xs  mak*  dear  that,  all  things  eon- 
sidered.  the  principles  our  forefathers  laid 
down  St  the  start  have  been  our  guiding 
principlea  and  vrlil  lead  os  nearer  the  goal 
than  any  other  set  of  prlnc^ilea  co«dd  lead 
rs      We  wfn  atffl  press  on  to  ttiat  goaL 

We  nam*  flght  as  our  forefathers  fooght. 
We  must  tc  ready  and  waling  ar  d  eagv  to 
make  the  sacrifices  they  made.  Thair  suc- 
cess will  be  cuts,  sa  it  was  theirs. 

We  read  and  hear  hew  fearful  some  people 
are  at  the  outcome  at  this  oonib^.  A  few 
ConunuhM*  akir  vp  aoaae  "—f—  and  a  lot 
of  people  shafca  their  baa*.  do^ie-lo^tMr 
doers  and  look  tmdar  thtfr  beds.  Bamtt  few 
are  ev«i  willtng  to  sacrtftce  our  hard  won 
rigtita  at  individual  tutdciin  In  order  to  get 
even  with  the  traitors  actual  or  suspected. 

Why  should  we  be  fearful?  Why  shonld 
any  flaarlfsn  who  truly  beneves  In  oar 
Amcftcaa  lutttutkaM  doubt  the  outcome? 
Bu*.  we  must  make  ready,  we  mtat  fi^t  as 
our  for^athvs  dld^^-oot  merely  make  a  de- 
fansive  denial  at  the  charge  at  cm  oppo- 
nents, but  maintain  an  aggiisitii!  deawor- 
racy.  As  our  most  potent  weapon— onr  om- 
vtactng  atom  bosah— let  xm  matntaln  ta  fact, 
what  we  declare  tat  prtnctpie,  that  tm<Ser  oar 
.American  form  at  government,  more  than 
fOMler  any  other  fcrm.  asen  are  secure 
tn,  thdr  rnr**— **>^  righto  at  life,  liberty 
and  the  BomilK  of 


W<t  Amertea^  firmly  beUrve  we  are  the 
selected    by    the    Almighty— but    the 

at  the  world  are  not  reatfy  to 
ty-ao.    W* 
proof  they  arw  not  too  cacw  to 

It  Is  not  rrrfgh  tor  us  to  read  jo  them 
the  fine  word*  at  ovr  DsdarattOB  at  IxMte- 
ot  our  OmsUtuthm.     They 
for  deeds  not  wcnk.     They  ask  us  to 
twa     -XMsKWiae-    they  say 


DckfatiM  •!  Execatirc  kiAmkf 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMAa 

or  M  kssM.H  i>aan* 
IN  THX  BOUSX  OP  BBaOBBBrr  ATXVSS 

Tkmndm9.Jmi9  7.lf49 

Mr    licCORMACX.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 

will  intxtxiuce  todaj 


to  relieve  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  of  much  time-coasuming  and  bur- 
densotne  routine  duties. 

This  legistatlm.  which  will  authorize 
the  President  to  delegate  certain  author- 
ity to  suboniinates  in  the  Government,  is 
the  result  of  a  personal  conversation  I 
had  with  President  Truman  earlier  in  the 


An  exhaustive  stadj  of  the  dnOes  of 
the  President  was  made.  It  diactaafd 
that  over  the  year  the  Chief  Executive 
has  to  affix  his  signature  to  doctiments, 
papers,  and  letters  each  day  an  average 
of  600  times.  The  study  showed  that 
there  are  more  than  100  major  categories 
of  papers  and  docoments  the  President 
must  sign. 

The  President  expends  so-called  leisure 
hours  working  on  his  papers.  On  week 
end  trips  aboard  the  yacht  WUtiamsbuTV, 
while  traveling  by  airpUne.  and  at  the 
White  House  late  at  night  the  Pre^dent 
spends  hours  signing  papers  which  could 
be  signed  by  subordinates. 

The  bill  I  i»t>pose  has  the  approval  of 
President  Truman.  It  is  supplemental  to 
the  recently  enacted  Oovernment  Reor- 
ganization Act.  The  measure  also  has 
l>een  approved  tqr  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  legislation  is  imi«ae  in  that  it  is 
wrlttoi  so  that  any  future  Presidait  may 
recapture  any  power  detegated  to  a  sub- 
ordinate by  his  predecessor. 

Furthermore,  the  President  can  revolte 
any  dekgaUon  of  rower  under  this  1^ 
at  any  time  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  legislation  also  prohibits  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  cf  any  function  vested 
in  the  President  by  law.  if  such  law  af- 
firmatively bars  delegation  of  any  sodk 
function.  It  does  not  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent  of  any  inherent  rights  tmder  the 
Caastttution  and  statutes,  and  it  holds 
the  Preddent  responsible  for  actions  of 
subordinates  to  wbon  authwity  is  dele- 
gated. 

The  probifcm  of  relieving  the  Preside!^ 
of  routine  duties  which  deprive  him  of 
time  that  could  be  spent  on  high  policy 
matters  has  beoi  sttidied  by  expats  for 
a  period  of  years.  The  measure  I  am 
^xmsoring.  I  behevc.  meets  all  the  pre- 
vioasiy  raised  oWectfcms. 

The  work:  load  of  the  Chief  Executive 
has  been  r^r^'*'**^  tremendously  in  re- 
cent years.  Ttooagti  KiecuUve  orders 
and  some  new  practices,  the  work  load 
has  been  reduced,  but  only  in  some  as- 
pects. They  have  been  increased  many- 
foki  othowise. 

It  is  my  belief  ttiat  this  measure  wtU 
free  the  PresMeafc  timm  many  ronttw 
duties,  give  him  greater  flexibility  in  the 
condixt  of  his  office,  and  aBow  htm  to 
devote  more  time  to  major  questions  of 
policy  and  adminisiratton. 

Besides  the  great  iliMiiiil  for  the  Pres- 
ident's tisae  by  caBers  and  personal  maH. 
the  Chief  KBcntive  is  r««rindto«l>er- 
vise  74  departments  and  avfBcies.  be- 
sidM  the  White  House,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Bm^an  of 
the  Budget.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  ntmiber  of  obligations  of  the 
President  are  acooonted  for  by  matters 
pertaining  to  the  10  departments^  Mid  of 
this  total  of  two-tfainis.  apvraalaMtalr 
tfaree-^iarters  are  accounted  for  by  tiM 
It  of  Dtfense.  the  Treasury, 
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and  Interior  Department.  This  is  so  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  basis  of  Presi- 
dential power. 

Delegation  of  authority  is  i^  matter  of 
food  administration.  I  bellevf  the  Chief 
KatcuUve  of  the  greatest  administrative 
enterprise  In  the  Nation  .<^hould  t>e  able 
to  avail  himself  of  this  method  of  expe- 
diting the  public  businefw  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  eflloency.  Such  dele- 
gation of  power  does  not  relieve  the  Chief 
Executive  of  responsibility  for  the  acts 
performed. 

Bach^new  Congress  imposes  new  obli- 
gations on  the  Chief  Executive  through 
legislation  enacted.  The  situation  has 
now  developed  to  the  point  where  the 
Pre-sident  is  probably  the  most  over- 
worlced  man  in  the  country. 

I  beUeve  this  bill  will  go  far  in  making 
It  possible  to  relieve  the  President  of  bur- 
den.some  routine  and  permit  him  to  de- 
vote more  of  his  valuable  and  limited 
time  to  major  problems  of  state. 


TVA  DemoBftrates  How  Man  Best  Caa 
Utilise  Nahire'i  Maaj  Blessmf s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or    klABAUA 

HI  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPRESE?rrATlVES 

Thursday.  July  7.1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  P.  O. 
Davis,  the  distlnKUi.shed  and  able  direc- 
tor of  extension  at  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  entitled  "TVA  Demon- 
strates How  Man  Best  Can  Utilize  Na- 
ture's Many  Blessings": 

TTA  DCMOMSTKATZS  HOW  MAN  aKST  CAN  VTtLIZB 
NATUBS'S  MANT  BLMSOMa 

(By  p.  O.  D«yU.  API  extension  director) 

Athena  wiu  the  Br«t  city  In  Alabama  to 
uae  electricity  from  TVA  Their  fifteenth 
annlTcraary  of  thla  wa-i  celebrated  on  June  35 
with  Hon.  Sam  Ratbcwn.  a  Tesa£  Congreaa- 
mmn  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
Bouie  ot  RepreeentsUvea.  Washington,  as  the 
BMln  speaker.  Short  talks  were  made  by 
Senators  Lister  Hill  and  John  Sparkman. 
Miynr  Cooper  Oreen.  of  Birmingham,  and 
others  Congressman  Bob  Jones  Introduced 
Mr    Raybum. 

As  I  obeenred  snd  listened.  I  could  see  and 
hear  a  review  of  the  TVA  program.  kCany 
ot  the  floats  in  the  parade  related  to  electric 
p«w«r  from  TVA.  or  from  the  Tennessee 
Biver. 

The  agricultural  fluate  reminded  me  of  the 
TVA  fertilizer  program  which  has  improved 
and  enriched  land  to  the  extent  of  much 
hJiglMr  production  per  acre  and  per  man. 

Then  I  thought  of  something  more  Im- 
)t  than  electric  power  or  fertiliser,  al- 
each  at  these  is  of  great  importance. 
It  is  the  democracy  of  TVA  in  iU  procedure 
In  relation  to  State,  couuiy.  and  municipal 
government. 

f^om  top  to  botton\  TVA  is  demoeracy  at 
heart  and  in  procedure  Instead  oC  being  a 
Fsderal  boreatt  that  wiitpetea.  or  attempu 
to>  eupplaat  WaU  and  loeal  goeer anient.  It 
eooperates  heartily  with  each  and  aU  down 
to  and  with  Individuals. 

MxKh  good  has  been  accomplished  with 
aMsJmum  Mflniitrati^  pfoblcaa  and  with- 
OOl  duplication  of  elTort.  A  dollar  of  public 
Bioney  has  accomplished  more. 


It  all  reminded  me  that  the  prosperity  of 
any  area  is  based  upon  what  nature  did  in 
supplying  raw  materials,  plus  num's  use  of 
these  materials. 

Nature  blessed  abtmdantly  the  TVA  area 
with  land,  water,  animals,  plants,  minerals. 
aiMl  other  things.  TVA,  by  iU  procedure  and 
assistance,  is  a  big  factor  In  the  wise  use  of 
all  of  theae  products  which  nsture  gave  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  another  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  wherever  people  think  and  work 
together,  wealth  is  created  and  they  do  a 
good  job  of  living.  And  they  do  these  things 
through  democracy  at  the  local  level. 


Valley  of  the  Damnied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L£MK£ 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr  LEMKE.  Mr  Bpehker,  in  the  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks.  I  include  parts  5 
and  6  of  the  arUcles  entitled  "Valley  of 
the  Dammed"  by  Bigelow  Neal. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  will  take 
time  to  read  these  articles.  They  are 
Instructive  and  give  flrrt-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  how  our  Government  operates 
when  It  takes  private  property  for  public 
use. 

Here  you  get  first-hand  Information 
as  to  how  the  Real  Estate  Division  of  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  operates.  If  there 
were  more  Justice  and  decency  In  this 
Division,  then  many  of  the  heartbreaks 
and  much  of  the  ill  feeling  toward  the 
Government  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
homes  are  forcibly  taken  could  be 
avoided. 

Here  are  parts  5  and  6  as  they  appear 
in  the  McLean  County  Independent. 
They  speak  for  themselves: 

VaIXXT   or  THX   Dammkd 

(By  Bigelow  Neal) 

PAST  V 

This  morning  t>efore  coming  to  my  type- 
writer, I  climbed  a  hill  behind  what  used  to 
t>e  my  borne.  Prom  there  I  could  see  for 
miles  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
and  I  got  to  thinking  of  the  first  time  I 
climbed  that  hill,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago. 

I  was  pretty  imall  then  with  a  pony,  a 
dog.  and  r  23  rifle,  usually  not  too  effective 
t>eoausc  of  15  or  3u  bullets  stuck  In  Its  tMurel. 
But  I  do  rememt>er  the  occasion  well  because 
I  found  a  grave.  Just  a  hole  in  the  ground 
roofed  over  with  short  poles  and  a  layer  of 
dirt.  In  one  place  the  poles  had  rotted  and 
had  fallen  In  and  I  could  look  down  at  a 
queer,  huddled  figure  wrapped  In  red  and 
green  moaquito  netting  and  pieces  of 
buckskin. 

The  roof  had  leaked,  the  red  and  green  bad 
run  pretty  much  together  and  the  buckskin 
was  fringed  with  BMld.  I  rwn—aher.  too. 
some  earihern  Jan  and  a  pail  made  of  buffalo 
hide,  a  rusty  old  rifle  and  a  bow  whose  string 
of  deer  sinews  was  too  far  gone  ever  to  twang 
again.  Then  I  remember  of  riding  rapidly 
away,  looking  back  over  my  shotildsr  oc- 
casionally—^ist  to  t>e  sure. 

But  I  came  acahi  SMMiy  Uaaes  in  the  years 
that  pasMd.  and  I  leaMsahar  the  valley  at 
sunrise  and  noon  and  suiuet  and  tuultr  a 
yellow  moon. 

When  I  saw  It  first,  no  one  lived  there,  not 
(or  10  wHm  or  more  to  the  east.  40  miles 
to  the  north,  and  15  miles  to  the  west 
my  Anckara  Indian  neighbors  rested 


in  what  they  hoped  would  prove  to  be  thetr 
last  encampment. 

With  the  Bunrlse  I  have  seen  t>ands  of  an- 
telope like  white  and  tirown  banners  rippling 
through  the  coulees,  coyotes  by  the  score 
bounding  high  to  peer  at  me  over  some 
neighboring  ridge  and  oecaalonally  a  black- 
tailed  deer  grazing  In  the  shadows  of  the 
coulees.  At  noon  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  waving  grass.  At  sunset  bands  of  whlte- 
Uiled  deer  feeding  along  the  tlmt>er:  duoks 
and  beavers  and  splashing  Iteh.  sending 
waves  slong  and  scroes  the  ponds:  prairie 
chickens  whirring  In  from  the  prairies  to 
roost  In  the  trees  and  always  the  golden 
eagle  who  rode  the  up-draft  at  one  end  of 
the  hill  or  the  other,  like  a  black  monoplane 
pinned  high  against  the  sky.  Then  moon- 
light with  the  sUver  ladder  on  the  Missouri, 
coyotes  chattering  snd  singing  with  great 
enthiulasm  and  poor  control,  the  thump  of 
a  startled  beaver's  tsU  and  once  in  a  long, 
long  while  the  soul-shattering  howl  of  a  buf- 
falo wolf.  Then  nothing  but  yellow  moon- 
light over  the  sleeping  hills — and  silence. 

I  say  no  one  lived  here.  That  Is  true.  And 
yet  there  wss  nothing  of  loneliness  because 
of  the  wUd  folks  and  nothing  of  despair  tje- 
cause  the  valley  was  filled  with  premise  and 
the  bright  sunshine  of  hope.  No  one  thought 
of  fear  then  becauee  there  were  no  poisonous 
snakes,  the  wolvee  and  coyotes  were  hirm- 
lees  and  the  hills  were  there  to  give  shelter 
sgalnst  the  sti^m  and  over  all  God  hsd  spread 
a  mantle  of  quiet  and  peace. 

Later,  I  saw  the  day  when  the  valley  was 
filled  with  homes:  when  with  the  sunrise, 
you  might  see  the  smoke  of  many  chimneys 
and.  If  your  ears  were  very  goed.  ycu  mlpht 
hear  the  barking  of  playing  dogs  and  the 
laughter  of  children.  God  had  spoken  again 
and  the  hills  were  covered  with  cattle  and 
horses  snd  sheep,  the  waving  gra«s  of  the 
prairies  had  given  way  to  the  waving  grain 
of  the  fields.  Still  It  was  a  good  country. 
Still  there  was  no  t)etter  place  in  the  world 
to  live. 

But  this  morning  the  spirals  of  smoke 
from  the  breakfast  fires  had  drifted  away 
forever,  the  homes  were  gone,  the  laughter 
of  children  had  been  sHencec*.  for  all  the 
centuries  to  come.  Up  there  on  the  hill  I 
knew.  I  stood  In  a  splrltland.  With  me  was 
the  ghost  of  the  old  warrior  t.nd  the  ghost 
of  a  community  and  I  sometimes  think  that 
the  cruelty  and  the  stupidity  snd  the  hstred 
I  have  seen  in  the  psist  few  months  hsve 
made  me  somewhst  of  a  ghost  of  myself. 

Granting  that  the  dam  must  be  buUt. 
granting  that  theae  neighltors  of  mine  must 
sacrifice  their  homes,  how  did  it  come  about 
that  this  thing  came  to  pass  6,  0,  maybe 
10  years  before  It  was  necessary?  Why  was 
It  done  through  fear  when  It  could  have  t>eea 
done  In  sympathy?  Why  was  It  done  In 
cruelty  when  It  could  have  l)een  done  In  the 
spirit  of  rehabilitation?  Why  was  It  done 
at  all  when  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  and 
until  the  waters  could  have  come  In  to  cover 
up  the  scars? 

The  answer  Ilea  ■QBoewhere  In  the  spirit 
and  In  the  policy  c€  a  small  group  of  men. 
And  so,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  tiecomes  my 
duty  to  Introduce  to  you— with  no  feeling  of 
pride  whstever:  The  veal  Estate  Division  of 
the  Army  Engineer  Corps. 

Just  a  word  t>efore  I  begin  the  more 
painful  part  of  my  task.  8Ui«  these  articles 
tMgan  to  run  in  the  Independent.  I  have  re- 
ceived two  communications  from  men  high 
In  the  ranks  of  the  Real  Estate  Division  and 
one  from  a  man  very  high  In  the  Department 
o(  Justice.  Prom  each  of  these  communi- 
cations and  In  the  order  gl\-en  alMve.  I  want 
to  select  and  quote  one  sentence: 

1.  "We  certainly  need  a  good  overhatiling. 
I  hope  you  can  bring  It  atwut." 

a.  "This  thing  we  have  dune  here  Is  shame- 
ful.   It  Is  so  shameful  it  to  dlagtisUng." 

8,  "I  think  you  are  doing  a  very  fine 
work  •* 

My  heartfelt  thanks  to  each  ot  you. 


And  now  to  business:  Prom  the  Army 
point  of  view,  the  Real  Estate  Division  of 
the  Army  Engineer  Corps  la  the  unwanted 
offspring  of  a  shotgtin  marriage,  bigamous 
at  that,  tjetween  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  any  other  agency 
of  Government  which  needs  land  to  be  taken 
under  the  Act  of  Eminent  Domain.  Biologi- 
cally it  la  a  wonder  of  science  tjecause  it 
carries  none  of  the  blood  of  Its  sire.  In 
other  words.  It  is  not  of  the  Army  but 
purely  a  civil -service  organization  set  up  in 
Washington  for  the  .sole  object  of  pur- 
chasing lands  and  of  handling  the  business 
growing  out  of  such  purchase. 

The  phenonaenon  we  have  at  Rlverdale 
Is  a  section  of  this  civil-service  organization 
attached  to  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  and 
theoretically  responsible  to  the  district  en- 
gineer. But  that's  theory.  And  is  only 
theory  becatise: 

Par  at  least  two  .reasons  that  perhaps  I 
had  Ijetier  omit  from  my  story,  an  Army 
engineer  locking  down  at  his  own  real -estate 
division  bears  a  startling  resemblance  to  a 
man  on  top  of  the  North  Dakota  capltol 
building  looking  down  at  a  flying  ant  drying 
hi^  wings  on  the  statute  of  Sakakawea  and 
locating  through  a  pair  of  field  glasses  held 
wrong  end  to  The  engineer  and  the  engi- 
neer's lady  have  less  than  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  these  employees,  either  socially 
or  intellecttially. 

Now  as  ycu  might  guess,  the  Real  Estate 
Division  has  learned  all  about  his  state  of 
affairs  and  so  they  refer  to  the  engineers  as. 
-the  brass."  "the  military,"  and  even  by 
other  terms  aa  unprintable  as  those  they 
apply  to  me. 

Illustrative  of  this  amicable  relationship 
and  filial  devotion,  one  day  I  put  on  my  best 
Sunday-go-to-meetuig  pants  and  manners 
and  walked  into  the  general  offices  of  the 
Real  Estate  Division  with  my  belt  tightened 
to  the  last  notch  to  hold  my  shirt  down  in 
case  of  emergencies. 

There  were  atxjut  20  people  in  the  rooam. 
sitting  at  rows  of  liCtle  tables  Jxjst  like  bright 
scholars  waiting  for  their  teacher.  And  evi- 
dently  they  weren't  mlstsklng  me  for  their 
teacher  for  nobody  offered  me  an  apple. 
Indeed  from  their  attitude  I  began  to  wish 
I  was  iMck  in  the  days  of  my  own  youth. 
The  feeling  of  my  old  Colts  .45  nestling 
against  my  hip  would  have  been  fortifying 
to  my  soul. 

In  an  attempt  to  stare  all  of  the  scholars 
down  one  *  by  one,  I  was  al»ut  halfway 
through  when  one  of  them  got  up,  stood  on 
one  foot  a  naoment  to  put  a  shoe  on  the 
other  and  came  fcurward  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  reluctance.  Hoping  that  my  chin 
wouldn't  tremble  or  my  knees  rattle  too 
loudly  against  my  troxisers.  I  tried  a  ques- 
tion. "Can  you  tell  me  if  Colonel  Seybold  Is 
here  today?" 
•No.  he  Isnt." 

"Is  there  any  chance  ci  his  being  in 
Uter?" 

"We  never  know  when  hell  be  In  and 
what's  more  we  dont  care?" 

"Pine.*  I  said,  "if  you  dont  care.  1  dont 
care  and  111  l>et  my  shirt  the  wdonel  doesn't 
care  either." 

In  a  way  this  brotherly  spirit  is  amusing. 
In  another  way  If»  tragic.  We'U  come  to  the 
tragedy  a  little  later. 

Going  t>ack  to  this  organization  In  Wash- 
ington, they  were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
acqtilring  lands.  In  the  process  and  through 
the  years  they  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  themselves  and  also  they  developed  certain 
rules  to  guide  their  conduct : 

1.  That  thev  were  superior  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  that  when  the 
Congress  said  the  owners  of  lands  con- 
demned xmder  the  act  of  eminent  domain 
ahoold  hare  fair  and  Just  treatment.  Con- 
gress simply  didnt  know  what  it  was  talking 
about. 

a.  That  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said  that  fair  and  Just  treat- 


ment meant  £Eat  the  owner  o*  the  con- 
demned land  should  be  put  back  in  the  ex- 
act position  he  occupied  before — financially, 
of  course — this  rtillng  was  not  to  be  taken 
seriously 

3.  That  in  spite  of  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Coiua  of  the  United  States,  they  had 
a  right  to  purchase  this  land  as  cheaply  as 
possible. 

4.  That  they  had  a  right  to  appraise  Unds 
but  that  the  landowner  had  no  right  to 
know  the  amount  at  which  his  land  was 
appraised. 

5.  That  all  is  fair  in  love.  war.  and  land 
acquisition. 

6.  That  a  home  owner  who  doesnt  sign 
their  option  the  first  day  is  unpatriotic. 

7.  That  a  home  owner  who  refuses  to  sign 
the  option  the  second  day  is  a  chiseler. 

8.  That  a  home  owner  who  doesn't  sign  on 
the  third  day  is  a  d chiseler. 

9.  That   a  home  owner   who  doesnt  sign 

on   the   fotirth   day   U   a   well.  M  you 

know  anything  about  what  they  call  me.  you 
can  guess  what  President  Truman  was  think- 
ing about  when  he  said  what  he  said  when 
he  said  it. 

10.  That  it  isnt  neoessary  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  Army  Bngtaear  Corps. 

11.  That  siKb  trivUl  things  as  brotherly 
love  Christian  fellowship.  Justice,  mercy. 
and  gentleness  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
land  acquisition  business. 

The  odd  and  paradoxical  and  inexplicable 
thing  about  the  Real  Estate  Division  is  that 
its  shortcomings  are  not  a  matter  of  men 
but  of  policy.  In  this  division  there  are 
many  fine  men  and  women,  people  you  would 
t>e  happy  and  proud  to  list  among  your 
friends.  But  because  they  have  homes  to 
support  and  children  away  at  school  and  be- 
cause they  know  of  no  other  way  to  make  a 
living,  they  go  on  month  after  naonth  and 
year  after  year  doing  things  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confessions,  they  are 
ashamed. 

And  so  we  come  next  week  to  the  question, 
how  do  they  do  it? 

PAST  VI 

This  week  I  want  to  start  vrtth  what, 
from  here  on.  will  amoimt  to  my  creed  and 
my  text  for  every  line  that  is  to  follow.  If 
you  are  fair  minded,  and  I  hope  you  are,  I 
ask  you  to  read  the  following  lines  taken 
from  a  vinanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  written  by 
Justice  Butler  in  a  case  referred  to  by  law- 
yers as  CampheU  v.  United  Statea  (268  U.  S. 
368,  45  Supreme  Court  Reporter  115). 

I  quote — "Tbereupwn  he  became  entitled 
to  have  the  Ju^t  compensation  safeguarded 
by  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: that  is  the  value  of  the  land  taken, 
and  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  taking — 
was  a  Etim  as  would  put  him  in  as  good  a 
position  pectiniarily  as  he  vrould  have  been 
had  his  property  not  been  taken." 

Prom  this  you  will  see  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  a  man  who  must  sacri- 
fice his  home  to  a  work  of  public  wi^are 
must  lose  nothing  financially  by  the  taking 
of  his  land.  Obviously  it  means  that  he  must 
be  paid  enough  to  reestablish  hlmaelf  In  a 
home  of  equal  valtie  and  In  the  same  com- 
munity and  that  he  is  entitled  to  whatever 
iliiiusgns  he  may  suffer  Incidental  to  his  mov- 
ing and  reestablishing  himself.  Please  dont 
forget  this.  And  bear  it  in  mind  as  I  tell  you 
how  the  real-catate  division  of  the  Army  Zn- 
glneer  Corps  has  disregarded  the  wUl  of  Con- 
gress in  pas?>l"g  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
CODstttntion  of  the  United  States  and  also 
this  ruling  at  the  high*"*  and  greatest  Court 
In  our  land. 

And  If  you  t^<"^  this  the  worst  that  could 
happen  to  a  commixnlty  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  yon  are  in  error.  As  yet. 
we  havent  eve^  taoBbrnd  bottom  Mot  only 
do  they  disregard  thess  dear  mandates  but 
they  appraise  our  land  with  their  own  fig- 
ures, manipulated  l>y  their  own   paid  em- 


ployees and  then  try  to  buy  the  land  at  fig- 
ures far  below  their  own  appraisal.  All  too 
often  they  are  successful  and  the  land  actual- 
ly passes  to  the  Oovemn>ent  at  a  figure  be- 
low the  appraised  valuation. 

What  next?  Is  there  no  limit  to  thla 
thing?  Apparently  not.  Their  rental  pro- 
gram is  founded  on  the  same  principles,  the 
same  policy  and  the  same  business  ethics. 

So  we  have  an  organization  known  as  the 
Real  Estate  Division — or  the  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Branch — or  whatever  it  chooses  to  call 
itself  at  the  moment,  an  organization  btiUt 
up  in  Washington  and  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  its  business  to  "buy"  lands  at  the 
lowest  possible  figtire.  unfettered  by  any  idea 
of  Justice,  fair  play,  sympathy,  or  common 
sense.  And  here  we  have  a  section  of  that 
organization  attached  to  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps,  depopulating  township  after  township 
oi'the  best  land  in  western  North  Dakota 
when  everyone  admiu  that  the  land  should 
be  kept  under  ciiltlvaUon  and  raising  stock 
until  It  is  actually  nssdsd  for  a  bottom  to  one 
of  the  uiggest  man-made  lakes  this  world  has 
ever  seen 

If  you  ask  a  real  engineer  when  the  dam 
will  need  these  lands,  he  will  say  5  years.  0 
years.  7  years,  and  even  longer.  The  fact  Is 
that  he  doesnt  know. 

Not  the  least  of  these  injustices  then  la 
forcing  people  from  their  homes  when  the 
dam  has  no  immediate  use  for  the  lands  and 
when  the  dollars  with  which  they  so  grudg* 
ingly  pay  for  the  land  are  worth  leas  than 
50  cents  a  piece.  Why  not  leave  them  alone 
imtil  the  price  of  building  niaterial  comas 
down? 

Out  of  the  dislike  and  Jealousy  which  haa 
grown  up  l)etween  the  Army  Engineer  Corpa 
and  Its  Real  Estate  Division  has  come  naore 
hardship  for  the  landowners.  I  cant  imag- 
ine the  Army  Engineer  Corps  being  crurt  or 
unjxist.  I  cant  tjeUeve  they  woxild  stoop  to 
doubtful  business  ethics  and  I  am  not  going 
to  believe  until  they  confess  their  gtiilt.  But 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  lost  all  control  of 
their  own  Real  Estate  Division.  Out  of  this 
comes  the  paradoxical  situaUon  where,  when 
you  talk  with  an  Migineer.  he  wUl  say  what 
is  right  and  when  you  deal  with  his  suh- 
ordinates.  you  will  get  only  what  is  WRHig. 

Here  in  my  home  iM>t  very  long  ago.  Colonti 
Seylxjld  delivered  certain  orders  to  one  of  his 
employees.  Those  orders  were  delivered 
with  "wim.  wigor.  and  wltality."  Had  they 
been  carried  out  they  would  tiave  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  But  much  later  when  I 
checked  with  the  men  to  whom  the  orders 
were  to  be  transmitted.  I  found  that  they 
never  bad  heard  of  them.  In  other  words. 
the  best  range  the  colonel's  broadside  cotild 
reach  was  leas  than  3  feet  from  the  end  of 
his  nose. 

Colonel  Seybold  told  me  that  he  not  only 
had  no  desire  to  drive  my  neighbors  from 
their  homes  but  he  hoped  they  would  remain 
on  their  lands  and  be  happy  there.  He 
profniaed  to  do  aU  that  he  could  to  aid  ttasm 
and  to  cooperate  with  them  He  said  dearly 
that  aside  from  dearing  tunt)er  and  maktng 
last -minute  preparatioD  for  the  rising  watsr, 
he  had  no  vise  for  the  Unds  and  would  wA 
annoy  the  landowners  in  any  way.  I  am 
certain  he  meant  it.  And,  yet.  this  valley 
has — so  far  as  human  life  is  concerned — 
been  turned  into  a  d-sert. 

By  the  way.  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  good  c<rtonel  has  begun  to  worry  a 
linle  about  my  dtixenshlp.  Somebody  hks 
told  him  I'm  reaUy  a  wild-eyed  radical. 
Knowing  that  the  colonel  reads  this  copy 
XaitMuUy.  I've  a  soggastion  and  an  offer  to 
make.  I  suggest  that,  as  long  as  he  lives  so 
near  the  8Ute  capltol.  he  drop  in  somsday 
to  the  chambers  of  the  North  DakoU  Su- 
preme CotiTt;  the  decisions  of  the  men  who 
live  there  are  supposed  to  be  final  on  local 
matters.  AU  five  have  been  my  pexsonal 
friends  for  many  years.  If  any  one  of  them 
says  rm  a  poor  cttlren  even  liy  the  colonel's 
own   standaida.   then,    if    the    colonel    wiB 
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bundle  up  and  send  me  Ml  of  hla  old  ttaocs. 
ni  Bhlne  UMm  far  him — and  do  cbarfc  (or 
ttas  aanrtcc 

There  waa  a  tine  vhrn  I  bellevMl  tn  9anU 
CUos.  I  alao  believed  in  fairies.  And  along 
about  tbat  time  my  mother  taufht  me  about 
the  flag  of  our  country  and  how,  under  Ita 
■tarry  foMa.  rippling  up  tll«»  against  the 
aky  there  could  be  nothing  but  thlnci  that 
were  nice  like  freedom  and  Justice  and  f«n- 
eroeity  and  mercy  And  above  all  I  came  to 
betlrv*  that  such  a  thing  as  deceit  In  the 
nam*  ot  that  flag  waa  not  only  unthinkable 
but  an  Inpoaalblilty  I  clung  to  that  belief 
a  good  many  years. 

And  then  one  momHic  two  young  nen 
came  to  my  farm  TiMy  drove  a  long,  low 
Mack  car  with  something  about  the  Cnlted 
States  Army  on  lu  sides  and  a  license  plate 
beginning  with  the  letter.  "W  •'  They  said 
(hey  had  come  to  appraise  my  home  and.  al- 
ibough  It  waa  ■  sad  moment  to  me  ar^d  to 
Mine,  I  had  no  feeling  other  than  trust  In 
ttoea*  youac  aMn 

Everything  started  out  fine.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  tboae  yoont  nan  were  eoocemcd.  I  be- 
Itree  It  would  have  been  still  going  fine  to- 
day. They  were  nice.  They  were  )ust  aa  I 
expected  them  to  be. 

OC  course,  they  were  a  bit  young.  I  doubted 
WtiatllT  either  knew  much  about  practical 
fltrmlBf  and.  when  I  questioned  them.  I 
fotmd  my  suspicions  were  fairly  correct. 
•otb  had  lived  on  farma  but  neither  had 
•ver  trted  to  wrest  from  a  farm  a  living  for 
a  family.  They  had  been  boys  on  farma  and 
flna  iMis  at  that.  btA  ttaey  navar  had 
iMpooitMUty  in  conaacttoa  vtH 

M  to  tbctr  fair  mlndsanaip.  however,  ther* 
.  eooid  ba  no  question  In  ob*  instance  I  sus- 
pacted  them  ot  leaning  over  backward  In  my 
favor.  It  waa  when  I  pointed  out  a  piece  of 
day  waah  and  gumbo  and  toid  them  It  waa 
■•  Vood.  One  of  tlaa  yowog  mm  fot  out  of 
^M  mm  with  an  aofsr  aad  bovad  •  hole  in  a 
^taee  that  hadn't  raiaed  anything  but  a  lone 
(UAbo  Illy  In  1800  years.  He  took  some  of 
the  soil  from  the  au^er  and  smelled  of  It.  he 
stuck  out  hla  tongtic  and  took  Jtist  a  teeny- 
weeny  tasta.  Then  he  rubbed  a  little  on  the 
«nd  of  hla  noae  and  looked  at  It  cross-eyed. 
*^ou're  mistaken."  ha  said  cheerfully.  '  that  s 
food  aoil. " 

Well— I  had  told  them  the  truth,  aa  the 
fumbo  weeds  and  I  raw  it.  why  go  on  and  rub 
It  tn.  "Pine, "  I  said,  "that  proves  that  a  man 
la  never  too  old  to  learn  " 

Bo  then  they  asked  me  how  many  fence 
posts  there  were  tn  a  patch  of  timber  I  told 
tlMm  I  thought  there  were  ai>out  a  hundred 
MM  flfty  They  said  they'd  check  my  flfrvires. 
Tbey  did.  They  cam*  back  and  told  me 
the  correct  number  was  490  Pine  again. 
Wwatnaaa  waa  picking  up.  At  that  stage 
tblnci  loalBbd  mighty  hopeful. 

I  ahoiwd  tbam  S  acres  of  land  under 
imgatlon  and  asked  them  what  It  waa  worth, 
■tonr  whether  one  of  them  said  tSOO  an  acre 
or  tftOO  for  the  2  acres.  I'm  not  stire. 
And  raally  It  Isn't  worth  arguing  about  be- 
Sbtiaa  I  navar  got  the  money  anyway 

Then  there  waa  a  coal  mine  slv>ut  800 
yards  from  my  kitchen  range.  They  thought 
that  waa  worth  tiOO  to  any  man.  I  did  too. 
83  they  wrote  soma  mora  flguras  down  in 
the  book. 

Finally  they  got  out  a  camera  outfit  and 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  I  had  a  pile  of  old 
ben's  nests  and  boxea  that  had  been  piled 
tip  to  flimtab  sort  of  a  windbreak  (or  some 
broody  hens.  I  told  them  it  waa  nothing. 
They  said  It  waa  a  building  snd  worth  mooay, 
8o  they  took  the  pictures  and  wrota  mora 
figures  down  in  the  books.  What  art  you 
going  to  do  with  a  pair  like  that? 

They  cama  to  my  barn  I  told  them  It  was 
a  straw  shad  and  waan't  worth  a  nickel.  But 
they  took  the  picturaa  Jtist  the  sama  and 
wrote  mora  flguraa  in  the  book. 

Finally  they  came  around  to  my  hotira. 
It's  nothing  but  a  ahack  at  best  and  I  told 


them  It  wasnt  even  flnlshed^ln  the  orthodox 
manner — on  the  Inside.  But  listen.  They 
said  It  didnt  meke  a  particle  of  dllTereoce 
becauae  they  figured  the  value  of  houses  by 
the  cubic  content.  Was  I  happy  al>out  that? 
Why  not?  All  of  a  siidden  I  had  found  that 
ray  shack  was  a  real  residence  and  worth 
about  ten  times  what  I  thought  It  was. 

And  so.  after  a  while,  when  they  had  tasted 
and  snilfed  and  looked  cross-eyed  and  pho- 
tographed to  their  heart's  content,  they  came 
to  the  time  when  they  eotildnt  think  of 
more  to  do.  except  to  add  up  a  lot  of  fii;uraa. 
When  they  said  they  were  all  through  and 
«e  d  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  everybody  was 
In  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  1  asked  them  If 
they'd  leave  me  a  copy  of  their  appraiaal. 

Weil,  since  then  I  haven't  believed  In 
falrlea.  They  said.  "We're  not  allowed  to 
teU.' 

It  seems  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  waa  only  a 
piker  after  all.  Where  he  slept  20  years,  I 
had  been  siutodng  half  a  century  and  more. 
And  after  the  boys  had  gone,  I  sat  down  and 
fdt  pretty  bad.  not  so  much  becauae  I  was 
to  lose  my  home  as  k>ecause  they  had  token 
my  ralth  in  something  be.^.u'aful.  Never 
again  cotild  the  stara  and  stripes  stand  for 
quite  so  mtich  -aa  before. 

There  you  are.  That's  the  beginning  of  the 
tragedy. 

Next  week  It  w.ll  be  woraa. 


Why  I  Suppbrt  Scaate  Joint  Reio!ution 
^      108 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CtW 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALir^tNiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tueadap.  July  i.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is 
absolutely  es.sential  that  we  curtail  Fod- 
*ral  expenditures.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  Congre?^  make  these  cuts.  How- 
ever. I  find  that  Congress  is  handicapped 
to  ascertain  where  reductions  should  be 
made.  In  some  cases,  they  even  lack  the 
courage.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  should 
pass  a  law  similar  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 108  to  compel  the  administration, 
namely  the  President,  to  make  percent- 
age cuts  in  all  Item.s  except  those  which 
arc  fixed,  such  as  Interest  on  the  debt. 

It  b  true  that  we  are  again  abdicatlrig 
our  powers  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  but  when  we  find  our  Na- 
tion in  such  a  financial  crisis  aa  exists 
today,  we  have  4o  accomplish  results, 
namely,  cut  expenses. 

Since  we  find  "the  chickens  are  com- 
ing home  to  roost"  in  that  Congress  is 
helpless,  let  us  analyze  the  cause:  We 
know  that  during  the  past  IJ  years  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  has 
gradually  usurped  the  rights  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  until 
today  the  executive  department  defi- 
nitely and  unt qulvocal.y  dominates  and 
controls  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  one 
specific  Incident.  In  the  ReorganliAfttoa 
Act  of  1946.  Congress  realized  Its  hetplga 
neu  In  coping  with  the  executive  branch 
In  Krutlnlzlng  the  budget  and  «(  vp  a 
provision  for  obtaining  thla  UKtmrnrf 
technical  and  spedallaed  aaalflUnce. 
The  Eightieth  ConcreaB  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  Member  obtained 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee   the 


services  of  8  permanent  experts  and 
approximately  50  top-notch  consultants 
taken  from  a  croes-sectlon  of  private 
business  and  strictly  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis.  These  men  were  all  authorities 
in  their  particular  field.  As  a  result,  we 
were  intelligently  able  to  cut  the  budget 
over  $9,800,000,000  in  2  years. 

Nov/,  let  me  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  Representative  WiGCLKSv^'oaTH. 
of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  top  mem- 
bers on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  February  15. 
1949.  in  telling  what  the  committee  had 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  these 
experts: 

The  over-all  result  was  that  the  committee 
was  able  to  eRect  savings  on  rescissions  de- 
tailed In  the  CoNCBiasioMAi.  Rxco&o  of  some 
$9,800,000,000  In  2  years,  making  possible  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  first  time  in  16 
years,  naking  possible  a  reduction  In  our 
national  debt  of  some  $7,000,000,000.  making 
possible  a  reduction  lu  our  tax  burden  of 
$4 .£00.000.000,  71  percent  of  which  went  to 
those  with  Incomes  of  leas  than  $5,000.  some 
7.000.C00  persona  being  rcmcved  from  tax 
roll.s  entirely. 

Now,  what  did  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  control  this  year  do?  Quoting 
Representative  Wicclkswosth  on  the 
same  date,  he  said: 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  be  surprised. 
In  view  of  this  record,  to  know  that  this  Bt«S 
has  been  completely  abolished.  It  has  been 
abolished  despite  the  experience  of  years,  de- 
spite the  Intent  of  the  Reorii^anlxatlon  Act, 
despite  the  splendid  record  that  It  made. 

The  staff  has  not  only  been  abolished.  It 
Is  not  only  a  qiiestlon  of  relieving  those  who 
serred  on  the  staff,  the  whole  theory  of  a 
staff  responsible  only  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been,  for  the  time  being, 
abandoned,  and  we  have  gone  back  to  the 
old  idea  of  aaklng  one  executive  agency  to 
ple.iaa  Invaatlgate  the  actions  of  another  ex- 
ecutive agency,  whenever  an  Investigation 
seems  necessary. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  plan  haa  been  tried. 
It  is  better  than  nothing.  But  as  long  aa 
human  nature  remains  what  It  is.  It  will 
never.  In  my  opinion,  get  fundamental  re- 
sults. In  fact  It  may  tend  at  times  to  con- 
ceal rather  than  to  dlscloae. 

Real  results  depend  on  a  permanent. 
nonpoUtlcal  skilled  staff,  responsible  to  the 
A^ipropriatlons  Committee  and  to  tbat  com- 
mittee alone. 

The  result  of  this  action  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  has  made  it  impossible 
to  find  the  padded  portions  of  the  budget. 
To  add  to  this  handicap,  the  Democrats 
with  their  preponderant  majority  at  the 
first  of  this  session  rammed  through  the 
House  the  appropriations  bills,  most  of 
thtm  without  a  roll  call,  and  today  they 
are  In  the  Senate.  Therefore,  our  only 
alternative  is  to  pass  a  bill  .such  as  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  108  which  will  compel 
these  necessary  percentage  cuts. 


Pr«Meais  of  Snail  Basinest 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COIOBAOO  , 

DC  THE  HOU8X  OF  RSPRKSSNTATIVSB 
Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study  and  In- 
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vestigation  of  the  Problems  of  Small 
Business,  in  their  proceedings,  volume  7, 
House  of  Representatives,  in  a  meeting 
held  June  30,  1949.  we  find  the  following 
statement  which  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween myself  and  the  chief  counsel.  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Kaufman  anc  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Wooden,  senior  associate  general  counsel. 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  quote — 
hearings.  June  30, 1949.  pages  438-440: 

Mr.  KAtmtAN.  Think  how  much  worse  It 
would  be,  and  I  think  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  worse  If  we  had  a  basing-polnt  system 
continued  where  there  Is  no  control  what- 
ever by  the  Government  or  any  regulatory 
commission. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  this 
morning  that  is  what  this  O'Mahoney  bill 
means? 

Mr.  K-KXJTUAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hn.L-  It  does?  You  surprise  me.  II  I 
read  correctly— I  am  a  hardware  merchant, 
not  a  lawyer — you  mean  to  say  that  the  re- 
port published  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  which  Congressman 
WALTxa  is  chairman  is  entirely  wrong.  I 
quote: 

"The  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
the  ccmmltiee  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  but  recommends 
three  amendments." 

And  as  I  understand  it,  they  put  them  in. 
Keep  In  mind  I  know  nothing  about  law. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  to  think  Mr.  Walteb 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  Kactman.  Answering  the  first  ques- 
tion you  asked  me,  whether  this  bill  con- 
templates any  regulatory  commission  as  in 
the  case  of  freight  rates,  no:  this  bill  pur- 
ports to  make  it  possible,  as  I  see  It.  for 
rates  to  be  fixed  more  or  less  artificially.  I 
do  not  mean  completely  but  Irrespective  of 
actual  freight  costs,  and  aU  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  done  without  any  governmental 
supervision  by  any  commission  In  railroad 
rates  we  do  have  some  commission.  If  it 
does  not  work  too  weU.  the  commission 
ought  to  be  strengthened.  Congresa  ought 
to  pass  a  law  giving  more  mandate.  But  at 
least  there  is  a  commission  which  can  sit 
down  on  the  raUroads  if  they  act  vigorously 
enough  or  have  enotigb  power.  The  pro- 
posal here  would  have  no  such  regulatory 
commission  and  none  is  set  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  read  the  paragraph  on 
page  4  of  the  same  report?  You  know  you 
lawyers  have  a  way  of  getting  me  mixed  up. 
BO  that  If  I  knew  how  to  swl^n  I  wotild  drown 
Just  the  same.  On  page  4  Is  what  the  smart 
lawyers  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  say  about 
this  bill.  You  are  going  to  tell  me  this  morn- 
ing they  are  all  fiUl  of  'bushwa'?  They  are 
talking  about  the  very  section  the  witness  is 
speaking  about.  Read  that  on  page  4. 
"An  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
strikes  from  the  bill  a  Senate  amendment 
which  would  deny  sellers  the  right  to  absorb 
freight  to  meet  "the  equally  low  price  of  a 
competitor  In  good  faith  when  the  effect  of 
the  freight  absorption  would  substantially 
lessen  competition." 
Mr.  KAtrrxAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That    s  not   true  accordiiig  to 
what  you  say. 
Mr.  KAtmcAK.  No.  that  Is  another  point. 

Hearings,  pages  443  to  445: 

Mr.  KAxrruAX.  There  Is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  that  difference  of  opinion  is  found 
within  agencies. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  heard  what  I  read  there. 

Mr.  KJkVTUKs  On  the  differential,  yes.  I 
can  answer  that  one.  I  think.  That  one  is 
something  absolutely  new  wh^ch  was  in- 
serted right  here  In  the  House.  And  what  It 
says  is  not  only  will  It  be  poaalble  from  now 
on  for  competitors  to  meet  the  price  of  some 
other  competitors  exactly  right  at  the  point, 
but  if  In  the  past,  their  practice  and  custom 
has  been  to  beat  their  competitors,  in  other 
worda.  to  maintain  a  price  which  is  alwajrs 


2  points  less  than  their  competitors,  or  5 
points  less,  this  amendment — and  I  am  sure 
the  i>eople  who  put  It  In  had  motives  of  the 
best — l)elleve  It  or  not  says  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  maintain  that  differ- 
ential permanently.  That  might  seem  very 
reasonable  to  the  people  who  have  been  un- 
derselling their  competitors,  for  some  large 
concern  which  has  been  underselling  its 
competitors. 

Mr.  WooDzi*.  Underselling  by  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Absolutely;  or  any  other 
way.  There  Is  no  qualification  on  this.  That 
might  seem  very  reasonable  to  a  big  concern 
which  has  been  so  in  the  habit  of  having 
its  way.  which  may  have  been  doing  It  for 
40  years,  and  perhaps  doing  It  In  violation 
cf  the  law.  and  perhaps  doing  It  under  the 
basing-point  system,  and  perhapw  they 
thought  It  was  legal  all  that  time  but  now 
it  has  been  declared  Illegal.  But  under  this 
section,  as  I  read  it,  and  although  I  am  a 
lawyer  I  try  to  look  at  this  liSte  a  layman 
as  well,  under  this  section  he  Is  guaranteed 
the  right  to  continue  to  maintain  that  dif- 
ferential. It  is  Just  like  a  grandfather 
clause.  He  gets  a  vested  right  In  that  dif- 
ferential. I  am  sure  the  people  who  wrote 
this  in  never  intended  that  really  and  hon- 
estly, but  It  was  done  so  quickly,  without 
hearings,  they  did  not  realize  the  full  im- 
plication. 

Mr.  KiEHLM.AN.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  prejudging  this  com- 
mittee, though.  When  they  get  on  the  fioor, 
we  will  ask  that  kind  of  a  question,  and  will 
read  your  testimony  to  them.  Then  what 
are  they  going  to  say  to  me  when  I  read  yctir 
words  which  I  hope  I  do. 

Mr.  KAtrTMAN.  I  hope  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  who  to  believe. 

Mr.  KcocH.  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  RiEHLMAN.  Could  I  ask  the  gentleman 
testifying  here  If  the  so-called  Kefauver 
amendment  were  reinstated  In  the  bill,  would 
you  be  satisfied  with  the  rest  of  the  provi- 
sions In  the  bill? 

Mr.  Wooden.  No.  Indeed. 

Mr.  RizHLMAN.  There  are  other  things  you 
object  to? 

Mr.  Wooden.  Yes.  indeed.  I  would  favor 
the  Kefauver  amendment  as  such.  But  even 
if  It  were  incorporated  in  the  bill,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  is  so 
bad  I  would  oppose  it  as  a  whole. 


Evils  of  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NTw  Tout 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Hamilton  Pish,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  is  now,  and  has  been, 
a  crusader  against  the  evils  of  com- 
munism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  in  the  Rkcoiu)  his  speech  entitled 
"The  Red  Scourge  Menaces  Christian 
Civilization."  delivered  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. June  19.  before  Loretto  Coimcil.  No. 
536.  Kaiights  of  Columbus.  Cold  Spring. 
N.  Y..  at  a  commimion  breakfast  held  at 
the  Highland  Coimtry  Club,  Garrison. 
N.  Y.: 

The  Red  tidal  wave  of  communion  is  en- 
gulfing large  parts  of  the  glol)e.  destroying 
Christianity.  democracy.  freedom.  and 
threatening  western  civilization.  World 
communism  is  the  moat  powerful  and  evU 
force  in  the  world  today.    It  brings  with  It 


hatred  of  religion,  human  slavery,  and  a 
ruthlesa  dictatorship,  supported  by  brutal 
suppression  and  the  terrorism  of  the  secret 
police.  Its  main  weapon  is  fear,  and  its  tools 
are  concentration  camps,  mass  deportation 
to  the  mines  and  forests  of  Siberia,  bread 
tickets,  forced  labor,  and  sudden  death. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  between  free- 
dom and  the  slavery  of  communism.  The 
world  cannot  long  exist  half  free  and  half 
enslaved.  As  Clare  Luce  once  said,  the 
question  is.  "WIU  mankind  eventually  stand 
in  the  light  of  freedom  or  crawl  in  the 
darkness  of  slavery?"  It  is  my  purpose  to 
arouse  all  Americans,  whether  they  t>e  Cath- 
olic. Protestant,  or  Jew,  to  the  menace  of 
international  revolutionary  communism.  No 
"red  herring."  dragged  across  the  Communtet 
trail,  must  bt  permitted  to  divide  loyal 
Americans  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  In  the  fight  to  defend  our  country 
against  the  evils  of  totalitarian  communism. 
Pope  Pius  XI  was  right  when  he  said,  "No 
one  who  would  save  Christian  clTillzatlou 
may  collaborate  with  commiwlsm  In  any 
undertaking  whatsoever.  Those  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  deceived  into  lending  their 
aid  toward  the  triumph  of  communism  in 
their  own  country  wiU  be  the  first  to  fall 
victims  of  their  error."  I  believe  in  giving 
credit  where  credit  belongs. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  stood  fearlessly 
in  the  very  forefront  of  battle  against  com- 
munism for  the  past  30  years.  Cardinal 
Spellman  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken He  warned,  "To  help  save  America 
you  must  constantly  and  loyally  labor  to 
unmasit  traitors  who  give  lip  loyalty  to  the 
language  of  democracy  whUe  anarchy  and 
tyranny  seethe  in  their  hearts." 

By  birth  and  profession  I  am  an  Episco- 
palian, but  I  confess  that  to  me  the  differ- 
ence in  the  various  religious  beliefs  should 
not.  In  any  way  prevent  a  united  stand  in 
the  fight  against  world  communism.  It  la 
not  differences  in  creed,  but  what  we  have 
in  common  that  enables  us  to  work  together. 
I  am  convinced,  as  indeed  all  of  us  must  be, 
that  religion  Is  the  chief  moral  force  left  in 
the  world.  If  it  is  wiped  out  or  desuoyed 
in  accordance  with  '-he  program  set  forth  by 
Karl  Marx  in  the  Communist  Manifesto,  the 
world  will  be  set  back  a  thousand  years  into 
barbarism  and  paganism. 

Religion,  as  such,  is  under  the  fiercest  at- 
tack in  many  centuries  from  radical,  athe- 
istic, and  communistic  sotirces.  Therefore 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  others 
who  feel  the  same  way,  should  unite  in  a  cru- 
sade in  defense  of  religion,  of  priests  and 
clergymen,  of  the  cross,  and.  above  all.  of  the 
right  to  believe  in  God  and  practice  religion 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  one's  con- 
science. 

There  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
religion  and  the  communism  of  Karl  Mux. 
Communists  are  not  only  atheists  the  world 
over,  but  enemies  of  all  religion.     Stalin  and 
the  Politburo  are  wUllng  to  permit  certain 
Sovietlzed  Russian  churches  to  remain  open 
provided  the  priests  take  an  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  Stalin  and  communism.    It  is  an  ef- 
fective prop>aganda  for  tise  in  foreign  nations. 
The  dangers  ahead  from  atheistic  commu- 
nism  must   be   obvious   now   to   aU   priests, 
clergymen,  and  rabbis;  Red  signs  are  every- 
where, and  the  hammer  and  sickle  Is  trium- 
phant over  large  parts  of  the  world.    Prot- 
estants. Catholics,  and  Jews  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  Red  danger  signala 
and  to  know  It  is  God  or  communism.    It  ts 
the  cross  or  the  hammer  and  sickle.     The 
Red  revolution  is  on  the  march,  making  con- 
verts by  force  and  violence. 

The  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  Hun- 
gary shocked  the  Christian  world.  It  waa 
a  mockery  of  justice  and  the  rape  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  same  pattern  is  raising 
its  tigly  head  of  terrorism  in  Czechoslovakia 
by  threats  of  violence  and  imprisonment  of 
Archbishop  Joaeph  Reran  and  numerous 
priests.  It  happened  to  the  Protestant 
clergymen  in  Bulgaria.     It  is  part  and  parcel 
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of  t^•  Communlat  plan  to  nqul<Ut«  all  re- 
ligion The  CommunicU  are  experu  In  tbe 
of  camouflage  and   propaganda.     Tb*f 

It  use  o(  th*  K>-eaIl«d  Prcteataat.  a  Mc« 
Tork  pro-Communtst  mapMte*.  to  afiread 
tlMlr  evil  doctrines  of  blgocrf  and  Marxist 
bate  All  Protestants  should  dUatrov  this 
malldoua  abeet.  Oiled  srtUi  bat«  and  tntolar. 
ance 

It  vouM  be  no  fO'eat  ■Mpitaa  If  within  a 
tfaeadc  at  years  there  wUl  altlMr  be  a  coiUt.on 
In  the  Dnitad  States  btw aan  —yybl leans 
and  Democrats  against  Oommunlats.  radlcaOs. 
and  a  leftist  front:  or  tbe  formation  of  two 
partlea.  one  pfofsasing  faith  in  Ood  and  re- 
llgtoo  and  wipoaad  of  all  (altbs  regardless 
of  race  or  color,  and  the  other 
MarxUt.  radical  antl-Ood  and  i 
Tba  sItuaUon  has  vlrttially  reached  «hat 
atags  In  Europe;  we  are  bound  to  be  affected 

tn  face  of  the  common  danger  to  Chrls- 
Uanlty.  instead  of  unity,  there  la  a  Ouctuat- 
Inf  tide  of  conflict  and  dissension  wbtch 
ipltt*  the  ClulataaD  vorUi  wMte  open  and 
|M|«M  It  puasrisi  bafora  its  raaaaies  This 
ts  no  tune  for  intolerance 
should  forget  their  differences  of 
uru:«  tn  s  truce  of  Ood  and  present  s  united 
front  (or  Cbrtstisnltv.  democracy,  human- 
ity, and  peace  on  earth 

We  did  not  go  to  war  and  win  a  eompiete 
vtctory  to  opprsas.  but  rather  to  free  the 
cpprets^d  and  to  extend  Christian  and  m<;ral 
Ideals  and  leaden  hip  throughout  the  world. 
What  Is  happening  behind  the  iron  wsll  cf 
aacracy  tn  those  so-called  literated  coun- 
trlca.  to  Christians,  patriots,  snd  all  antt- 
Communist  elements  should  be  eiposed 
from  every  pulpit  in  America  What  has 
happened  to  Ctarlstlans  In  tbe  Baltic  snd 
Balltan  Ifatlona.  in  fV^land  and  Hungary, 
mtist  not  be  permitted  In  silence  The  price 
of  clTll  snd  religious  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance and  the  turning  of  the  pitiless  search- 
llgh*  of  truth  upon  the  Red  machinations, 
conspiracies,  and  hidden  forces  that  are  un- 
dermining the  foundations  of  Christianity 
and  of  all  religion 

Let  all  creeds  and  denominations  combine 
their  moral  influence  to  expose  tbe  human 
slavery,  degradation,  terrorlaia.  deat ruction 
of  freedom  and  religion  under  Communist 
dlctstorahlp.  to  the  end  that  Christianity  and 
all  religions  may  survive  The  leadership 
■bould  come  rl^t  from  the  pulpits  of  every 
faith  and  creed 

There  can  t>e  no  more  appeasement  of 
eocnmunlsm. 


Buioc-PMnl  Bill 

EXTEX8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    XASSACllDSCTTS 

|M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  actively  Interested  in  the  .settle- 
ment of  the  questions  presented  by  this 
bill  for  some  time  past.  In  response  to 
ttuny  appeals  made  to  me  by  btrslness  In- 
tertsU  In  my  own  district  and  In  the 
State  of  MinMichtnetta.  early  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congiess  I  introduced  H  R 
1001  and  a  revision  of  that  bill.  H  R  2907. 
The  purpose  of  these  measures  was  to 
clarify  existing  confusion  by  formulating 
a  consistent,  coordinated  national  policy 
wtUk  respect  to  transportation  costs  in 
InNnlUli?  commerce,  to  strengthen  the 
•ntitrtKt  tews  rnd  prcv  1e  for  th'Jr  more 
effective  enforcrr^:.i:.  cr.'J  to  promote 


competition  by  permitting  sellers  to  have 
access  to  distant  markets.  In  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  January  6 
of  this  year  I  discussed  the  basing -point 
Question  In  some  detail  and  urged  the 
House  to  give  early  attention  to  dlspel- 
linR  the  tremendous  uncertainty  and 
conflict  aroi;scd  in  business  and  labor  cir- 
cles by  the  conflicting  opinions  cf  Fed- 
eral ofUcials  and  certain  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  lepal  questions  Involved  In  this 
legislation  have  b:en  very  ably  handled 
In  this  debate  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Waitx«1.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  C.\se!.  anc' 
other  able  lawyers  of  this  body,  have 
carefully  and  b.illiantly  analyzed  the 
legal  effects  and  implications  Involved 
in  this  measure  I  will,  therefore,  meke 
no  extended  i  efcrence  to  these  legal  ques- 
tions except  to  state  that  I  atr  fully  ccn- 
virc?d  from  my  owr  studies  and  from 
the  a-'iuments  presented  here*  that  In- 
stead of  weakening  the  antitrust  laws  and 
permitting  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade,  monopoly,  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice, as  has  been  alleged  by  some  oppo- 
nents, that  this  bill  contains  ab.so'.ute 
safeguards  against  illegal  conspiracies, 
combinations,  and  agret-ments  by  selfish 
Interests  which  would  effect  unreason- 
able end  IHccal  restraints  of  trade 

I  have  been  a  stron?  supporter  and 
proponent  of  all  the  antimonopoiy  and 
fair  trade  laws  because  I  believe  that  they 
constitute  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
regulation  of  business  in  the  Interests  of 
the  American  consumers.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  opposed  to  a  ly  ruling  by  ad- 
ministrative officials  of  tbe  Government, 
or  by  the  courts,  which  place  undue  and 
re.3trictive  burdens  upon  legitimate  busi- 
ness. I  believe  In  the  American  competi- 
tive system  and  competitloi.  Jast  as  free 
and  unfettered  as  possible  without  In- 
troducing or  permitting  methods  and 
practices  harmful  to  honest  businessmen 
and  dr*  -^  'al  to  a  sound  economy  and 
the  in;  of  the  con.>uming  public. 

It  IS  true  that  basing  points  and  oe- 
livered  price  systems  which  have  been 
used  by  some  American  Industries  and 
builneasmen  for  "«ome  time  past,  present 
difflcidt  and  complex  economic  questions. 
These  systems  have  beep  in  effect,  gen- 
erally recognized  and  generally  utilized 
by  many  American  businesses  for  a  long 
period  of  tim^.  Their  purpose  and  ob- 
jective is  to  promote  fair  competition  and 
provide  for  uniformity  of  price  and  sta- 
bility of  markets  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  evidence  \n  overwhelming  that  re- 
cent administrative  and  judicial  events 
have  caused  great  concern  and  no  Incon- 
siderable confusion  among  those  busi- 
nessmen who  have  occasion  to  utilize 
these  system.^. 

Many  individual  businessmen  and 
some  groups  have  expre.ssed  their  dis- 
approval, uncertainty,  and  concern  over 
ruLngs  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  they 
construe  would  In  effect  eliminate  these 
time-honored  systems  and  substitute 
therefore  Nation-wide  f.  o.  b.  pricing. 
The  New  England  Council,  for  example, 
a  repuUUt  Wid  HllliWtlnl  organisation 
of  bintnwiifn.  hare  deplored  the  situa- 
t  on  produced  by  these  decisions  in 
throwing   djubt   up'm   the   p.actice   of 


manufactureers  In  absorbing  freight 
charges  where  thLs  is  done  w  ithout  illegal 
agreements  on  conspiracy  That  group 
has  expressed  to  me  its  belief  in  the 
need  for  greatest  possible  freedom  in 
arranging  bases  and  terms  of  -"ale  as  be- 
ing particularly  important  to  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers  In  IJow  England,  pointing 
to  the  unusually  larg?  variety  of  man- 
ufacturing enterprises,  many  of  them 
small,  which  must  be  served  with  raw 
materials  from  sources  at  varjnng  dis- 
tances and  must  sell  their  products  in 
other  areas  and  al«o  at  varjingi distances. 
They  declare  that  freedom  to  'deterrtilne 
pricing  policies,  including  freight  absorb- 
ilon.  is  essential  if  New  England  indus- 
tries are  to  compete  as  buyers  and  as 
sellers.  Th.^y  conclude  tl.at  If  New  Eng- 
land Industries  are  rot  free  to  purchase 
certain  of  their  requirements  with  freight 
absorbtlon  by  the  supplier,  or  to  sell  cer- 
tain of  thfir  products  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, they  will  find  themselves  at  severe 
competitive  dl.sadvantEge  with  manu- 
facturers In  areas  located  more  closely 
to  supplies  and  markets.  They  point  out 
that  some  decline  of  offerings  by  more 
distant  suppliers,  and  of  orders  f.om 
more  distant  cust.^mers  Is  already  occur- 
ring and  that  this  trend  may  be  expected 
to  accelerate  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  New  Eng- 
land in  particular. 

Surely  no  one  in  this  body  wants  to 
be  responsible  for  working  havoc  with 
the  business  prosperity  of  any  section  of 
the  Nation.  Individual  businessmen 
have  sent  me  similar  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  delivered  price 
systems  and  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
situation  .s  not  only  causing  inciea.sed 
costs  In  raw  materials  but  also  causing 
very  substantial  sales  lasses  which  have 
already  displaced  and  will  continue  to 
displace  many  employees.  These  groups 
are  disturbed  by  ofDcial  action  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  to  declare  delivered 
pricing  methods  Illegal,  conspiracies,  un- 
fair methods  of  competition,  and  price 
discrimination. 

I  think  It  can  be  fairly  .^aid  thut  until 
the  Cement  Institute  case  the  bu<:ine><s  of 
the  Natioa  was  progressing  smoothly 
and  efHciently  and  for  the  most  part 
prosperously  along  principles  evolved 
out  of  a  free  competitive  system.  In  a 
very  practical  sense  businessmen  were 
In  accord  as  to  how  and  where  to  sell  so 
that  goods  were  moving  and  ca<:t  ele- 
ments were  In  the  main  equitably 
and  satisfactorily  distributed.  Ameri- 
can producers  of  steel,  cement,  lumber, 
plumbing  material,  tools,  machinery, 
textiles,  and  so  forth,  were  free  to  pay 
freight  charges  whenever  that  would 
seem  necessary  to  meet  competltibn  and 
were  likewise  free  to  sell  f.  o  b.  at  the 
producers  plant  whenever  that  policy 
could  be  maintained.  These  methods 
have  been  In  existence  for  many  years, 
have  stood  the  test  of  competition,  and 
have  promoted  business  prosperity  and 
maximum  employment.  With  the  In- 
jection of  new  concepts  revising  previous 
interpretations  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  systematic 
freight  absorption  would  be  outlawed 
even  thcunh  there  Ls  a  total  cbscnce  of 
ccmbination  or  conspiracy. 


Testimony  of  businessmen  is  conclu- 
sive on  the  point  that  the  elimination  of 
the  basing  point  and  delivered  pricing 
system  has  had.  and  wiU  continue  to  have, 
extremely  unfavorable  effect  upon  their 
volume  of  business.  If  strictly  adhered 
to,  some  say  their  sales  would  be  re- 
stricted to  their  "back  yard"  and  in  some 
cases  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  point  out  that  under  the 
new  rules,  competition  Is  not  being  en- 
couraged but  destroyed. 

A  prominent  business  expert  who  Is 
well  known  and  highly  regarded  as  di- 
rector of  research  in  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing business  schools  in  the  country.  Prof. 
Melvin  T.  Copeland.  of  Harvard,  states 
that  legislation  provided  for  by  this  bill 
.  is-  of  urgent,  vital  importance.  He 
states : 

As  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  report 
of  the  Johnson  committee,  uncertainty  ex- 
ists as  to  whether  any  manufacturer  may 
legally  sell  on  other  than  a  uniform  f.  o.  b. 
mill  price.  That  uncertainty  works  against 
the  maintenance  of  soimd.  economic  pros- 
perity in  this  coiintry.  Continuation  of 
that  uncertainty  right  now  is  particularly 
untimely. 

For  30  years  I  have  been  observing  the 
use  of  such  marketing  procedures  as  are  in- 
volved in  competitive  freight  absorption.  I 
am  convinced  that  freight  absorption  is  a 
natural  competitive  device  which  works  to 
the  advantage  of  constomers  and  employees 
and,  therefore.  Is  in  the  general  public 
Interest. 

In  this  country  a  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant always  has  been  privileged  to  pay  part 
or  all  the  costs  of  delivering  his  merchan- 
dise in  order  to  meet  competition.  That 
right  now  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  abroga- 
tion through  the  promulgation  of  unsound 
theories  and  misleading  propaganda.  It  can- 
not be  abrogated,  however,  without  causing 
great  disruption  and  economic  hardship  for 
which  there  will  be  no  compensating  gain  to 
the  pubUc.  Offlcious  interference  by  Gov- 
ernment employees  with  such  commonplace 
rights  as  freedom  to  compete  in  delivery 
service,  furthermore,  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  tactics  of  a  p>olice  state. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  enactment  at  this 
time  of  permanent  legislation.  The  least 
that  Congress  can  do  now  Is  to  mitigate  the 
confusion  which  has  arisen  out  of  court 
dlctums  and  conflicting  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pronouncements. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  fail  to  be 
deeply  impressed  by  the  conclusions  of 
this  eminent  business  expert.  I  think 
that  efforts  to  interfere  with  traditional 
pricing  methods  of  American  business. 
where  these  methods  do  not  violate  the 
antimonopoiy  statutes  and  fair  trade 
practices  laws,  are  a  serious  blow  to 
American  free  enterprise  and  will  be  de- 
structive to  employers  and  employees 
alike. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  this  bill  con- 
tains explicit  safeguards,  written  in  and 
spelled  out,  protecting  all  pertinent 
laws  directed  against  monopolies,  con- 
spiracies, combinations,  restraints  of 
trade,  and  unfair  trade  practices.  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  upon  its  consid- 
eration, action,  and  management  of  this 
bin  and  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  it 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  order  that 
American  businessmen  and  American 
workers  will  no  longer  be  harried  and 
•  harassed  and  so  very  deeply  concerned 
about  the  prospects  of  their  future  busi- 
ness and  employment. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacation 


Anthracite  Retearck  at  PeantyWaiiia 
State  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Thursday,  July  7,  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  all  phases  of  proposals  to  extend 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  States 
and  communities.  There  have  been 
many  bills  introduced,  but  I  believe  that, 
while  the  Harden  bill,  H.  R.  4643.  was 
drawn  in  a  good  spirit,  it  is  not  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill.  It  is  a  Federal  ^id  o 
education  for  one  segment  of  our  Amer- 
ican children. 

Parochial  and  private  school  children 
were  counted  as  members  of  the  national 
school  population  when  advocates  of  the 
Harden  bill  were  asking  for  funds  but 
now  the  proposal  is  to  exclude  them 
rigidly  when  distribution  of  these  funds 
is  to  be  made. 

I  appreciate  the  difiBcultles  of  many  to 
evaluate  the  proposal  and  the  potential 
effect  of  the  Harden  bill  because  it  un- 
doubtedly contains  emotional  and  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  what  the  fimctions  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  In 
education  in  the  localities.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate also  that  these  feelings  are  ex- 
plosives in  American  political  and  social 
thinking. 

However,  I  appreciate  also  that  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  American  tradition 
of  fairness  and  equal  justice  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  the  Harden  bill  is 
lamentably  lacking  in  fairness  for  all 
American  school  children  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

I  oppose  the  bill  strongly  l)ecause  I  be- 
lieve in  the  fundamental  right  of  any 
American  parent  or  guardian  to  entrust 
the  education  of  their  children  to  any 
system  of  education  they  deem  adequate 
or  desirable. 

I  believe  that  in  some  of  its  features  the 
Harden  bill  attempts  to  draw  a  sharp 
division  between  Americans  on  racial  and 
creedal  affiliations.  Education  is  the 
basic  right  of  parents  and  not  the  State 
and  I  believe  that  this  must  be  recog- 
nized by  all  Americans  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Even  more  important  than  the  issue 
of  public  versus  private  school  aid  is  the 
issue  of  whether  one  American  is  willing 
to  concede  to  another  his  basic  rights 
as  a  parent  and  an  American  citizen, 
even  though  the  other  American  differs 
from  him  in  matters  as  profound  as  re- 
ligious belief.  The  regrettable  thing  to 
me  in  this  whole  issue  is  that  some  Amer- 
ican citizens,  which  I  am  glad  to  dis- 
cover are  a  minority,  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  splendid  American  idealism  to 
petty  prejudice. 

I  will  not  support  any  proposal  such 
as  the  Harden  bill  which  would  discrimi- 
nate against  nonpublic  schools.  Fur- 
ther, I  intend  to  campaign  actively  for 
the  defeat  of  this  most  objectionable  and 
inequitable  bilL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  7. 1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Anthracite  Institute  Bulletin  of 
June  29,  1949: 

ANTHSACrrS     RESEABCH     AT     PEtiNSTLVANIA 
STATE  COLLXCS 

The  Anthracite  Institute  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Is 
continuing  its  sponsorship  of  research  on 
new  and  Improved  uses  for  anthracite  at 
the  Mineral  Industries  Experiment  Station 
of  the  PennsylvatLla  State  CoUege.  During 
the  past  year,  problems  associated  with  the 
recovery,  upgrading  and  utUlzatlon  of  fine 
sizes  and  fundamental  Investigations  in 
long-range  problems  on  utUlzatlons  of  the 
larger  sizes  have  been  stressed. 

Field  studies  on  established  and  proposed 
processes  for  the  recovery  and  cleaning  of 
fines  are  In  progress.  The  initial  objective 
of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  and  compere 
varlotis  performances  with  respect  to  re- 
covery, size  limitations  for  effective  cleaning 
and  over-all  efUclency.  The  merits  of  cen- 
tral testing  of  imiformlty  in  methods  of 
sampling  and  of  determining  recovery  are 
also  being  examined.  P>rellmlnary  reports 
on  the  spiral  concentrator  and  froth  flo- 
tation processes  have  been  released  and 
table  plants  are  now  Ixlng  studied.  Tbe 
ultimate  objective  of  tills  Investigation  Is  to 
furnish  factual  data  by  which  improved  re- 
covery and  cleaning  efUciencics  can  be  ob- 
tained with  existing  processes.  This  in- 
formation will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  new  processes,  if  shown  to 
be  required. 

Studies  have  been  continued  In  several 
phases  of  the  blending  of  anthrafinss  in 
coke  manufacture  and  these  studies  in- 
cluded: (1)  The  determination  of  the 
strength  and  size  degradation  of  commercial 
cokes  made  with  anthraflnes,  (2)  methods 
of  reducing  pressures  develop>ed  during 
casbonization,  and  (3)  investigation  of  the 
blending  compatibUity  of  anthraflnes. 

Investigations  on  the  use  of  anthracite 
as  cupola  fuel  were  extended  during  the 
summer  mpnths  to  obtain  new  Information 
on  the  best  conditions  for  the  use  of  the 
larger  sizes  in  high  speed  melting  operations. 
With  the  Increased  tise  of  both  the  fine 
and  large  sizes  of  antliraclte  for  Industrial 
processes,  the  need  for  detailed  Information 
on  the  physical  properties  of  anthracite  has 
become  appc^ent.  Accordingly,  a  prelimi- 
nary study  on  this  subject,  originally 
started  in  1943,  has  been  completely  revised 
for  publication  In  the  near  future. 

Penn  State  has  also  continued  funda- 
mental studies  on  the  mechanism  of  an- 
thracite combustion  with  particular  empha- 
sis placed  upon  the  determination  of  the 
effect  of  the  ash  surrounding  a  piece  of 
burning  anthracite  upon  its  combustion 
rate.  It  Is  felt  that  this  study  wUl  tend  to 
a  better  undersUndlng  of  the  factors  that 
Influence  anthracite's  rate  of  combustion. 
Combustion  and  gasiflcatlon  studies  with  re- 
gard to  the  flow  of  gases  through  beds  of 
anthracite  of  various  sizes  were  ai£0  com- 
pleted during  the  year. 
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Tbe  bMlc  and  applied  anthracite  research 
at  Penn  State  la  coordizuited  with  the  in- 
dustry's own  research  program  at  the  In- 
Rtilutc.  The  Urge  anu>iuit  of  research  being 
sponsored  by  the  anthracite  indv^stry  Is 
prod  of  its  determination  to  find  nrw  and 
expanded  markets  lor  its  product. 


Electhcai  RolI-C«ll  Sjsteoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOLAND 

or  DilUAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV«8 

Thxtrsday.  July  7 .  1949 

Mr.  NOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
o«o.  I  include  the  following  communi- 
cation from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times: 


onto     XJT    LCSISLATTON USX    OT    ILaCTIICAL 

aoxx-CAix  sTsmf  favooed  as  TnciSAyEa 
To  the  Edtto«  of  thi  New  Yosk  Ttkis: 

Kecentiy  a  fist  fight  broJie  out  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  cause  of  the  dem- 
onstration was  whether  a  Member  of  Con- 
greas  should  be  allowed  to  debate  on  the  con- 
troTeralal  bousing  bill  for  7  minutes  or  10 
minutes:  at  first  glance  this  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  plcayime  squabble 
which  had  best  be  forgotten.  It  points  up, 
however,  an  inequitable  situation  that  exists 
today  lu  the  lower  Chamber  of  our  National 
Laglalature  which  is  detrlmenUl  to  our  the- 
ory of  representative  government. 

The  House  of  Reprasentatlvea  with  lu  43d 
Members  fvmctlons  basically  the  same  way  as 
did  tbe  Plrst  Congress  In  1789.  At  that  time 
thare  were  85  Msmbers.  In  1910  the  Thlr- 
'usnth  Census  esUbllshed  the  total  of  435. 
which  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  max- 
imum figure;  this  represents  a  sixfold  in- 
ciMwe  In  the  membership  of  the  Rous*. 
N««dlea8  to  say.  the  biulness  of  the  Congress 
has  more  than  proportionately  Increased  over 
the  span  of  years  since  the  inception  cf  the 
First  Congrats. 

Today  debate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  mockery:  Members  usually  request 
permission  to  speak  for  1  minute  on  matters 
not  Immediately  pending  on  the  House  floor. 
During  general  debate,  when  the  House  re- 
solves Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
■ouse  on  th«  8tat«  of  the  Union,  debate  tfme 
ts  allotted  by  floor  laaf  ers,  which  gav« 
rias  to  the  Cox  as— !■  bout. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  proposed  to 
•M  down  the  myriad  of  time-wasting  chores 
tbat  clog  tbs  House  Chamber.  The  most 
practleabl*  ot  Vbmm  proposals  calls  for  an 
•lactneal  roU-oOl  sjrst— >  which,  it  is  be- 
UsTsd.  If  plaead  into  operation  would  save 
as  much  as  M  Isgtaiatlve  days  per  session. 
The  sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  install  siich 
a  I9«tem.  the  Honorable  Jamxs  K.  Nolamd.  of 
laMana.  points  out  that  as  many  as  30  Stats 
leglsiaturss  have  electrical  roU-call  sfsUaas. 
Re  beUevca  that.  "In  the  days  at  ttts  )st 
pl«ns.  the  atomic  boic^.  and  strato-rocket. 
is  there  any  reason  '.  /'  we  should  cling  to 
tha  antiquated  rolI-wsJ  system  of  1789?" 

Whethe.-  the  Bcuac  ss«s  fit  to  revise  Its 
mles  of  procedure  to  aHow  for  more  floor 
^DMOasloo  ti  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
tka  MaUan.  The  Senate  on  the  one  hand  Is 
faoed  with  the  proMem  of  too  much  debate; 
Benators  have  been  known  tn  speak  for  hours 
on  end  (Senator  Caih  spoke  almost  s  full 
day  to  prevent  tb*  Senate  from  confirming 
the  ^pmlnation  of  former  Oof    Mun  Wall. 

a  Diaoe  of  i«clxlatlon.    On  the  other  hand 
ti  |lM  Bouse,  where  debate  is  stilted  and  Un- 


duly formallaed.  Surely  neither  aituatlon  la 
perfect,  and  If  a  mere  mechanical  change  in 
determining  the  presence  of  a  quorum  or  re- 
cording a  roll-call  vote  will  save  a  month 
of  legislative  time  it  should  be  adopted  with- 
out hesitation. 

Tbe  little  reoogniaed  faults  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  corrected  If  a  truly 
domocratic  system  o(  representation  is  to  be 
•njoyed  m  our  National  Legislature. 

Howaxo  N   Mantxl. 

BiooKLTM.  June  24.  1949. 


MlBBcsota  Rail  Carman  Proves  Great  Hit 
Oa  Tour  of  Earopc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

•  HON.  FKLD  MARSHALL 

of  m:nne.ota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speftker.  I 
would  like  to  c;Ul  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  recent  news 
story  in  Labor  concerning  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope made  by  Mayor  Math  Malisheski.  of 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
a  pubMc-splrlted  citizen  like  Mayor  Ma- 
lisheski should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  building  a  better  urderstandlng  be- 
tween the  people  cf  th?  United  Slates 
and  Europeans  by  carrying  to  them  an 
explanation  of  the  workings  of  our 
democracy. 

MiNNK  OTA   Rail  Carman    Psoves  Gsxat  Hit 

ON  Totm  or  EvMort 

Europe  has  seen  and  beard  many  Ameri- 
cans, but  none  more  unique  and  persuasive 
than  Matt  J.  Mallsheekt.  who  returned  from 
overaeas  this  week  altsr  a  month's  'mission 
for  democracy." 

Labor  has  written  about  Mallaheakl  before. 
He's  a  veteran  member  of  the  Railway  Car- 
men and  former  local  chairman  of  the  broth- 
erhood at  the  Great  Northern  shops  in  St. 
Cloud.  Minn.  Over  a  year  ago  the  citizens  of 
8t.  Cloud  elected  this  gentleman  In  overalls 
as  their  msyor. 

He  stUl  toUs  in  the  shops  about  half  time 
and  carries  on  his  mayoralty  duties  the  other 
half.  He  tias  done  a  great  Job.  but  one  of  the 
eilorts  he  is  partlciilariy  proud  of  Is  a  hands- 
scroes-the-sea  project  to  build  better  tmder- 
Btandlng  between  the  plain  people  of  our 
country  and  those  abroad. 

"AOOPTTD"  BAVASIAJV  TOWN 

Citizens  of  St.  Cloud  "adopted"  the  town 
of  Mellrichstadt  in  Bavaria  and  regularly 
sent  relief  shipments  to  the  children  and 
grown-ups  of  that  community.  So  pleased 
were  the  townspeople  that  they  ofllclally  in* 
vltsd  Mayor  Mallaheakl  to  come  lor  a  visit. 
A  similar  invitation  was  received  from  the 
mayor  of  St.  Cloud.  France,  from  which  the 
Minnesota  city  derives  its  name. 

The  invitations  stirred  Intense  Interest. 
Citizens  of  8t.  Cloud  raised  a  "pot"  to  send 
their  mayor  overseas.  Other  community 
leaders  became  exrltsd  over  the  projsct.  too. 
and  23  of  them — bustnsstmen.  professional 
men.  farmers,  snd  others — arranged  to  go 
along. 

They  flew  abroad  May  30.  and  have  Just 
returned.  Mayor  Maliaheskl  stopped  Off  in 
Washington  for  3  days  before  proceeding 
home,  and  this  gave  Labor  an  opportunity  to 
interview  him. 

TCtXa  or   DKMOCRACT 

Mailsheski  was  royally  received  in  Mell- 
richstsdt  "At  a  public  reception  the  whole 
town  turned  out.  with  bands  and  chUdren's 


choruses,"    he    said.     "They    treated    ua    as 
though  we  had  come  as  liberators." 

Having  been  raised  among  Germans  in  St. 
Cloud— though  he  himself  is  tte  son  of  a 
Polish  immigrant— Mallshefkl  was  able  to 
speak  to  the  Bavarians  in  the  native  tonf^ue. 
In  his  earnest  way  he  told  them  of  democ- 
racy. 

"I  said  to  them  I  felt  democrscy  rests  on 
a  religious  base — on  the  divine  precept  that 
men  are  created  equal."  Maliaheskl  ex- 
plained. "I  defined  what  we  regard  as  lib- 
erty—the right  to  think,  speak,  and  write 
as  one's  conscience  dictates.  Any  state' 
which  denies  such  right  Is  grounded  In 
slavery.  I  Insisted" 

ADDKXSSCD   MANT    rOTUMS 

Malisherkl  made  a  great  hit.  Listeners 
applauded  everywhere.  In  fact,  because  of 
the  fine  reaction,  authortties  In  the  Amer- 
ican zone  asked  him  to  go  on  a  "road  tour  *— 
thnt  is.  to  address  forums  on  democracy  In 
communities  throughout  the  area. 

"I  feel  these  forums  were  a  great  success." 
he  said.  "People  asked  many  questions 
EtKJUt  democracy,  and  I  was  glad  to  auEwer. 
F»om  what  I  observed,  I  fesl  confident  that 
the  Germans  can  be  pieced  back  on  the  path 
to  peace  and  democracy.  They  have  had 
their  fill  of  totalitarianism.  They  want 
freedom" 

AN    AMkaiCAN     MELT7NG     FOT 

Many  questions  were  asked  about  how 
people  of  many  racial  and  national  back- 
grounds can  live  harmoniously  in  America. 

"I  answered  by  describing  my  own  home 
city."  he  said  "I  told  them  St.  Cloud,  a 
town  with  a  French  name,  was  founded  by 
Swedes,  ruled  mostly  by  the  Irish,  but  has 
almost  every  nationality  represented  in  Its 
population.  50  percent  of  which  is  German. 
To  top  that.  It  has  a  Pole  as  Its  major, 
though  Poles  are  in  a  small  minority 

"Also.  I  said  that  If  all  races  and  creeds 
can  live  in  peace  In  8t  Cloud,  why  not  In  the 
rest  of  the  world?" 

What  made  the  deepest  Impression  on  him 
were  the  refugees  from  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. Mellrichstadt  was  near  the  border  of 
the  Soviet  zone,  and  almost  every  day  men, 
women,  and  chllden  by  the  score  came  out 
of  the  forests  In  filght  from  communism. 

crrcs  TsaaoK  or  azrucczs 

"Fear  and  terror  were  written  over  their 
faces  becnuss  they  had  braved  death  to 
eacape."  Malisheski  said.  "They  told  piti- 
ful stories  of  suffering  and  repression.  They 
revealed  that  many  refugees  never  got 
through— they  were  shot  In  flight  by  Red 
guards. 

"Tliose  who  came  had  little  more  than 
the  clothes  on  their  backs.  It  took  them 
a  long  time  before  they  could  shed  their 
fsars  and  realise  they  were  out  of  danger. ' 

If  ANT    RCCSmONS   IN    rXANCS 

Malisheski  later  went  to  St.  Cloud.  Prance, 
snd  there,  too.  he  received  a  splendid  wel- 
come. Receptions  were  also  held  for  him 
by  the  city  ofDclals  of  Paris  and  surrounding 
communities.  He  met  many  notables  of  the 
French  Government,  and  at  one  of  theee 
affairs  he  greeted  the  Duke  and  Ouchess  of 
Windsor. 

"Tlie  Duke  was  very  much  Interested  In 
the  future  of  American  railroads,  and  he 
asked  me  questions  about  that."  Uallsheekt 
said.  "He  has  investments  in  some  of  our 
railroads." 

In  Rome  the  mayor  of  St.  Cloxid  shook 
hands  with  th«  Pope.  "It  was  amaxing  to 
nou  how  sasUy  and  graciously  this  remark- 
able man  grested  the  crowds— a  few  words 
and  a  smile  for  everyone." 

Summing  up.  Malisheski  said  he  felt  the 
trip  "waa  very  much  worth  while." 

"If  I  helped  plant  a  greater  Interest  In 
democracy  and  freedom— and  I  believe  I 
did — then  I  feel  more  than  repaid  for  my 
effort."  the  mayor  declared. 
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Democrab'  Labor  Legislation  Upheld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7,  1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  James  A.  Farley: 

Inside  Labok — Democsats'  Labok  Legislation 
Upheld 
(By  James  A.  Farley) 
(Today's  guest  columnist  for  Victor  Riesel. 
who  Is  on  vacation,  is  the  former  Poatmaster 
General  and  national  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.) 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  unkindly,  that 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  party  of  labor. 
Happily  this  is  not  literally  true.  No  party 
can  become  the  captive  of  any  class  and 
remain  In  power. 

Political  graveyards  are  filled  with  parties 
which  served  special  interest  and  died  of 
what  they  fed  upon. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  lib- 
eralism. It  has  lived  because  It  has  served. 
Wocdrow  Wilson  eald  of  the  party,  in  com- 
menting on  Its  long  life,  that  It  "had  a  heart 
under  Its  Jacket." 

Perhaps  this  has  never  t>een  more  true 
than  In  the  last  16  years,  which  have  been 
notable  for  the  adoption  of  a  vast  program 
of  social  and  economic  welfare  while  fighting 
despotism. 

Not  the  least  item  in  that  program  is  labor 
legis.atlon. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  Demo- 
crats of  my  State  led  the  vay  toward  national 
legislation.  I  refer  to  former  Surrogate  James 
A.  Foley,  former  Mayer  James  J.  Walker, 
former  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ex-Senator  Robert  P. 
Wagner,  and  ex -Secretary  of  Labor  Frances 
E.  Perkins,  whose  great  contribution  is  being 
recocnlzed.more  with  the  passing  of  every 
year. 

The  domestic  developments  of  these  years 
have  stirred  the  r  olltlcal  consclotisness  more 
thin  la  any  similar  period  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic.  Actually,  we  are  all  in 
politics  today — the  great  Industrial  magnate, 
the  financial  chieftains  of  Wall  Street,  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  and  the 
office  workers. 

They  are  all  in  politics  and  to  some  extent 
they  are  all  politicians.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  we  all  suffer  when  any  group  of 
people  Is  too  busy  to  be  interested  In  their 
own  government,  except  when  that  gov- 
ernment adopts  a  policy  that  they  deem 
hurtful  to  their  particular  Interest  or  with- 
holds a  privilege  they  have  previously  en- 
Joyed. 

It  Is  when  all  groups  work  within  a  party. 
as  they  do  in  the  Democratic  Party,  that  po- 
litical progress  Is  achieved. 

Differences  of  opinion  are  healthy  when  a 
party  is  moving  forward  resolutely  and  hon- 
estly to  do  those  things  which  must  be  done 
to  protect  the  economic  Interests  of  the 
workingman,  the  farmer,  and  the  business- 
man. There  is  room  within  the  Democratic 
Party  for  every  man  and  woman  who  be- 
lieves sincerely  in  the  Ideals  and  objectives 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  party  gov- 
ernment. I  am  happy  that  no  party  has  a 
dictatorship  over  our  country.  I  am  pleased 
that  no  group  has  dictatorship  over  my  party. 

INDEPENDKNT  VOTER'S  KOLS 

The  actual  power  that  makes  or  unmakes 
an  administration  resides  In  the  great  army 
that  is  Independent  in  politics,   that  votes 


for  what  is  best  for  the  people  regardless  of 
the  label  on  the  ticket. 

For  some  years  now  my  party  has  attracted 
independent  voters. 

A  measure  of  this  attraction  Is  due  to  the 
party's  labor  program  and  the  work  of  labor 
leaders  for  the  party.  No  party  and  no  ad- 
ministration can  please  everybody;  I  sup- 
pose it  will  always  be  so.  Strong  men  and 
strong  policies  provoke  resistance  and  hos- 
tility. This  has  been  true  of  labor  partici- 
pation. 

Although  the  next  congressional  elections 
are  still  more  than  a  year  off,  there  are  signs 
of  unusual  and  extraordinary  activity. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  In  the  give  and 
take  within  the  party,  a  program  will  be  re- 
solved. Labor  must  make  known  its  wants 
and  must  flex  Its  strength  in  the  ballot  box. 

Other  groups  may  offer  cautions  cm*  en- 
couragement. The  bitter  controversies  of 
history  books  of  tomorrow,  so  that  it  l>e- 
hooves  all  groups  to  give  an  ear  to  one  an- 
other and  not  ride  roughshod  for  the 
moment,  lest  they  have  nothing  to  ride 
tomorrow. 

Our  country  goes  on  ever  greater  and  ever 
advancing  and  I  hope  that  It  will  do  so  under 
an  ever-greater  and  ever-advancing  Demo- 
cratic Party. 


mltted  to  world  conquest.  The  conquest  of 
Asia  would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  us 
across  the  Pacific. 

When  China  was  left  to  stand  alone 
against  the  Jap  invader.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
withdrew  to  Chungking,  and  fought  on  from 
that  mountain  stronghold  until  eventual 
victory. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  second 
stand  at  Chungking.  If  Canton  falls  to  the 
Communists. 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
1150.000.000  to  save  Korea  from  commimism. 
when  half  of  that  small  country  Is  under 
Russian  control,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
Japanese  surrender. 

It  iR  not  suggested  that  amount  will  do 
the  Job.  A  similar  appropriation  can  be  an. 
tlclpated  for  1950,  If  the  south  Koreans 
haven't  been  gobbled  up  In  the  meantime. 
No  one  knows  what  stomach  they  have  for 
a  fight,  for  they  haven't  been  tested  In  battle. 

China,  for  the  moment.  Is  asking  only  that 
the  $90,000,000  remaining  to  her  credit  In  the 
Marshall  plan  fund  be  converted  Into  silver 
dollars  to  strengthen  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment's economic  position. 

China  is  a  better  risk  than  Korea,  and 
Infinitely  more  Important.  Moreover,  If 
China  Is  lost.  It  Is  abstird  to  think  that 
Korea  could  hold  out.  No  area  In  Asia  will 
be  safe  If  China  falls. 


History  May  Be  Repeating 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7,  1949 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  5.  1949: 

HISTORY  MAT  RE  REPEATING 

In  an  interview  In  Formosa,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  told  Scrlpps-Howard  reporter  Clyde 
Farnsworth  that  he  would  continue  the  fight 
against  communism  until  the  end  cf  his  days, 
because  his  life  Is  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

Chiang  dismissed  as  Communist  proga- 
ganda  the  Impression  abroad  that  China's 
situation  is  hopeless.  He  was  considerate 
enough  not  to  Include  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  were  saying  that  about  China  as 
late  as  the  summer  of  1944. 

Is  It  too  late  now?  Not  to  a  people  given 
to  thinking  In  terms  of  centuries.  Chiang's 
Is  the  philosophical  view  that  all  struggles 
for  human  freedom  against  foreign  tyranny 
must  succeed  In  the  end.  He  fights  on,  be- 
cause he  considers  that  his  destiny. 

Hopeless?  The  area  and  population  In 
China  under  Communist  control  are  less  than 
under  the  Japanese  occupation  in  1938  after 
1  year  of  war.  That  war  went  on  for  seven 
more  years  until  victory  was  won.  The  pres- 
ent war  has  been  in  progress  only  since  1945. 

But  the  Generalissimo  warned  that  if 
China  does  not  get  timely  help  In  the  fight 
against  communism,  the  eventual  price  de- 
mocracy win  pay  may  be  beyond  present 
comprehension.  He  believes  the  conquest  of 
all  China  would  set  the  stage  for  a  third 
world  war. 

Chiang's  warning  cannot  easily  be  shrugged 
aside.  He  voiced  a  similar  one  when  the 
Japanese  started  to  ovemin  his  country. 
History  may  be  repeating. 

Then,  as  now,  there  waa  a  disposition  to 
treat  China's  problems  as  n<me  of  our  affair. 
Pew  foresaw  that  within  4  years  the  same 
Invaders  would  be  striking  at  us.  That  could 
happen  again.     The  Communists  are  com- 


Tbe  Kaiser-Permanente  Medical-Care 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July   6   Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  to  address  the  Senate  concern- 
ing a  letter  just  sent  me  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Kaiser.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Kaiser.  In  no 
uncertain  terms,  replies  to  a  baseless  at- 
tack on  the  quality  of  medical  care  of- 
fered by  the  Kaiser-Permanente  medi- 
cal-care plan.  Mr.  Kaiser  proves  that 
not  only  is  that  care  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  but  is  much  more  comprehensive 
and  much  cheaper  than  that  offered  by 
the  medical  society-controlled  plans 
whence  the  attack  originated. 

However,  in  view  of  the  momentous 
International  problem  now  before  the 
Senate,  I  ask  instead  that  the  remarks 
I  had  intended  to  make,  together  with 
Mr.  Kaiser's  letter,  be  placed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record.  I  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Congress.    /" 

An  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  OflBce  Indicates  that  the  manu- 
script will  exceed  by  1^/4  pages  the  2  \ 
printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule 
without  a  statement  of  cost,  and  that 
the  cost  wiU  be  $281.25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Hon    James  E.  Mmour,  or 
Montana 

THE  KAlSEa-PraMAWENTE  MXOICAL  CABE  PLAN 

HXNRT  KAISXa,  AN8W««ING  HAWLTT  CHAL- 
LENGE, PROVES  QUALITT  OE  CARE  BEST  Df 
COUNTRT 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows,  tbe 
Subcommittee   on   Health,   of   which  X  am 
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ehalmuin.  has  concluded  lu  bearlngi  on 
BAny  of  Um  meftsures  referred  to  ua.  I  re- 
p«t  Ui*t  during  the  coune  of  thoee  beartncs, 
a  repreaentauve  of  ttoe  Tolvintary  oiedlcal 
care  plant  controlled  by  Slate  medical  lo- 
cletles  teatmed  that  the  qxiallty  of  medical 
care  given  at  the  Henry  KaUer-Permanente 
plant  by  salaried  physicians,  working  on  a 
grovp  basis,  was  not  such  as  you  or  I  would 
want. 

Thoee  of  you  who  may  have  seen  tbU  state- 
ment In  our  record  or  In  the  press  may  have 
shared  my  sense  of  shock  st  this  challenge 
to  the  Kaiser-sponsored  program.    I  had  be- 
lieved that  the  best  and  most  eSclent  medi- 
cal care  was  that  provided  by  doctors  In  group 
practice  as  at  ICayos.  the  Lahey  CTlnlc,  Kalaer- 
Permanente.  or  our  great  teaching  hospitals. 
I  had  believed  that  we  in  the  Congress  were 
getting  the  best  type  of  nedlcal  care  and  ours 
Is  given  by  salaried  physicians  working  on  a 
group-practice  basis.    Moreover,  we  have  been 
told   time  and   time   again   that,  as  regards 
volimtary   prepaid  medical  plana.  It  Is  only 
those  controlled  by  consumers  or  operated  on 
a  group  practice  basis  which  can  i»ove  their 
guaranties  of  qusllty  or  assure  the  consumer 
that  high  standards  of  medical  care  will  be 
maintained.     Plans   controlled    by    medical 
sodetles  act  only  as  financial  exchanges:  they 
pool  the  subscribers'  money  and  pay  It  out  to 
participating  physicians  for  services  rendered 
They  set  no  standards  of  quality     They  keep 
no  records  which  would  show  whether  par- 
ticipating pbyalclRns  had  ever  gone  back  to 
aSSol  to  laam  the  new  techniques  developed 
after  their  graduation.    They  cannot  or  will 
not  tell  potential  subscribers  which  of  thf ir 
doctors  to  go  to  lor  the  best  type  of  service 
for  a  particular  ailment. 

In  short,  medical  society  health  plans  offer 
absolutely  no  assurances  of  quality  medical 
CSkN.  Yet  It  was  the  repreeenUtlve  of  those 
plans  who  challenged  th>!  quality  of  care 
ksing  rendered  at  the  Pe-manente  Hospital 
in  California  to  a  hundred  thousand  work- 
ers and  their  families  by  an  outstanding 
group  of  doctors  brought  together  by  Dr. 
Sydney  OarflaM  undar  a  plan  initially  spon- 
sored and  flnsni***!  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  chal- 
lenge has  not  gone  unanswered.  I  have  here 
an  eight-page  letter  from  Henry  Kaiser 
which,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  have  placed  In  the  record  at 
tha  eondusion  of  my  remarks.  I  Intend  ^ 
asa  to  It  that  it  appears  In  the  record  of 
our  health  hearings  as  well  I  commend  it 
to  the  atuntion  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

»n  those  eight  pages.  Mr  Kaiser  proves 
conclusively  that  the  qxiallty  of  medical  care 
oAsred  by  the  Permanente  Poundatlon  Is  at 
Isttst  equal  to  the  very  best  in  the  country 
and  Is  far  superior  to  that  available  In  most 
communities.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Kaiser  doc- 
ument his  case  with  statemenU  from  out- 
standing authorities  in  no  way  connected 
vlth  hla  program,  but  he  proves  with  facts 
and  figures  that  the  record  of  successful  op- 
erations at  Permanente  equals  that  of  the 
very  best  hospitals  in  the  country  and  lu 
some  fields  has  been  matched  by  none. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Kaiser  proves  that  ths  care 
given  members  of  the  Permanente  plan  Is 
not  only  of  the  highest  quality  but  u  much 
taoK9  comprehensive  and  costs  much  less 
than  that  offered  by  the  medical  society  con- 
trolled plan  in  the  same  area,  the  California 
Physlciatu'  Service. 

I  regret  that  the  repreaenUtlves  of  crgan- 
twA  OMtflalBs  have  in  this  instance  again 
aem  fit  to  attack  the  sort  of  program  they 
should  be  supporting  wholeheartedly.  I  am 
happy  that  once  again  the  result  has  been 
to  let  more  and  more  people  learn  the  value 
of  that  whlrh  the  AMA  opposes.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  time  wUl  come  when  the  AMA.  In- 
stead of  spending  millKms  in  the  dissemlna- 
tMm  cf  ehndlsh  propaganda  oppoalac  new 
tfavelopmenu  in  madtcsl  economics,  will  be- 


gin to  spend  thousands  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  such  excellent  programs  as  that 
carried  on  at  Permanente.     Whtn  that  time 
comes   I   predict   that   the  gulf  which    now 
separates  the  rulers  of  the  medical  machine 
from  thoee  In  the  Congress  who  believe  that 
every   American   Is  enUtled  to  a  chance  at 
health  as  well  as  happiness  will  disappear. 
If  the  Senate  wll'  permit.  I  shouU  like  to 
make  one  more  statement  In  closing  in  order 
to  obviate  a  possible  misunderstanding.    Tou 
all  know  of  my  advocacy  of  national  health 
Insurance  as  a  meastve  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's security  and  to  the  well-being  of  Its 
people.     I  would  not  have  It  understood  by 
any  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  above  that 
Mr.   Kaiser   champions    national    health   in- 
surance.   I  believe  the  fact  is  that  he  is  op- 
posed   to    It.      He    believes    thst    if    doctors 
throughout  the  country  would  organise  their 
services  on  a  grotip  basis  and  make  them 
available    through    prepayment    plans    cen- 
tered around  modem  facilities  and  ttresslng 
preventive  care,  as  at  Permanente.  many  of 
our  medical  care  problems  would  disappear. 
I  am  Inclined  to  agree.     But  I  would  point 
out  to  Mr    Kaiser  and   to  our  doctors  that 
the  Penxuuiente  plan,  excellent  as  it  is.  won 
out  over  oaatMerable   opposition   and   only 
because  of  a  combination  of  wartime  emer- 
gency  and   the   well-known   Kaiser   benevo- 
lence.   To  Initially  finance  and  to  guarantee 
the   funds   needed   to  maintain   similar  de- 
vclopmenta  throughout  the  country.  I  firmly 
beUeta    that    national    health    insurance    U 
essential.    Only  with  the  guaranty  of  regu- 
lar  and   adequate    financing    thus    provided 
every   community    In    the   land    will    people 
and  their  doctors  be  able  to  develop  local 
community  programs  in  which,  as  Is  true  of 
Permanente.  every  doctor  can  say  of  his  pa- 
tient. "What  treatment  does  he  need  to  make 
him  well?'    instead  of  "What  treatment  can 
he  afford?" 

Ths  PnuuofZKTx  Foctkoatton. 

Oakland.  Calif..  June  27.  1949. 
Senator  Jasia  B.  Mthuut. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Publte  Welfare. 
United  States  Senate.  Wa$hington. 
D.  C. 

Ocxa  SsMAToa  MnasAT :  I  deeply  appreciste 
your  recent  ">»«"— *g«"g  letter  inviting  me  to 
Inform  the  senatortai  bearings  on  hsalth 
UglslstVrm  as  to  our  experiences  In  conduct- 
ing prepaid  medical,  surgical,  snd  hospital 
servioes  through  the  Permanente  hoepltals 

Tou  ask  ■aarrhtng  questions,  after  stating : 
"I  had  undemtood  that  the  combination  of 
prepaid  uuurance.  rational  and  Integrated 
provision  of  fsdlltles.  and  the  group  prac- 
tice of  physicians,  all  under  skilled  and 
imaginative  medical  and  lay  administration, 
had  resulted  In  making  available  to  your 
employees  some  of  the  highest  qiullty  medi- 
cal care  to  be  found  in  the  world."  Tour 
challenge  seems  to  be.  Is  the  Psfiisiite 
health  plan  living  up  to  that  dsscrtptJon? 

First  as  to  what  the  Permanente  health 
plan  Is: 

Approximately  100.000  west  coast  people 
St  the  present  time  are  receiving  their  hos- 
pital, medical,  and  surgical  care  through 
the  Permsnente  plan  by  voluntary  monthly 
payments. 

They  are  served  by  Permanente  hospitals 
and  clinics  at  Oakland.  Sam  Francisco.  Rich- 
mood.  VaUeJo.  and  Fontana  Calif.;  Port- 
land. Oreg.:  snd  Vancouver.  Wash. 

Performing  the  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices at  these  various  centers  are  doctors  prac- 
ticing as  a  group  under  a  partnership  system. 

The  cbjectlve  of  the  plan  Is  to  provide  at 
low  cost  that  can  be  sfforded  by  families  and 
individuals  of  moderate  and  low  Incomes,  a 
high  type  of  ears  by  physlcluns  and  spedallsU 
who  can  rt»»«»«t*r  expertly  to  the  Ulnesass 
and  dlssasse  that  afBlct  mankind.  The 
monthly  peyments  open  up  to  the  patients  all 
the  faculties  of  well-equipped  hospitals 
surgical— X-ray  and  laboratory  services.    The 


prepiqawttts  spread  the  cost  of  Ulneaa  so 
that  m  ■wjor  illness  or  operation  need  not 
mean  terrible  hardship  and  bankruptcy  to 
a  family. 

The  group  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery has  prosed  by  our  experiences  to  offer 
the  grestest  hope  yet  found  to  efforts  to 
provide  the  most  possible  for  the  patients 
money  m  doctor  end  hospital  care.  There 
always  will  be  those  who  wUl  prefer  to  go  to 
their  Individual  physicians  and  specialists. 
Yet  mi: 'Ions  of  Americans  require  ways  cf 
spreading  the  high  cost  of  illness  and  hospi- 
talization Our  group  practice  plan  provides 
private  enterprise  medical  and  hospital  care. 
A  partnership  of  doctors  directs  the  system. 

Advanti^es  of  group  practice  and  prepaid 
health  program  Include 

1.  Since  no  single  doctor  can  cover  todays 
vast  knowledge  if  medical  science,  the  most 
effective  way  to  pool  the  talents  and  wisdom 
of  general  practitioners  and  specialists  in  the 
many  field*  is  by  their  working  together  In 
a  center.  Doctors  working  as  a  group,  a  team 
or  partnership  are  a  stimulation  and  aid  to 
each  other.  They  can  consult  with  each  other 
ImmedUtrly  They  can  provide  high  quality 
and  diversification  of  services  to  their  pa- 
tlenu 

a  The  patient  does  not  have  to  be  sent 
from  one  specialist's  ofltoe  to  another— nor 
to  scattered  X-ray.  laboratory  and  hospital 
facilities  His  health  needs  can  be  met  by 
general  practitioners  or  specialists  and  hos- 
pital facilities,  sll  brought  together  under 
one  roof 

3  Economies  that  permit  giving  the  pa- 
tlet-.t  higher  quality  care  at  a  lower  cost  are 
achieved  by  the  cooperative  use  of  surgical. 
X-ray.  laboratory  and  hospital  facilities:  by 
the  doctors  Jointly  using  s  xinlfied  offl-e  staff, 
accounting  system,  managerial  services  and 
oentrallaed  oAees. 

Koch  doctor  does  not  dupUcste  records. 
phone  and  secretarial  services  and  many  of 
the  Items  of  overhead  that  make  Individual 
practice  necessarily  more  expensive.  The 
savings  from  group  practice,  especially  when 
combined  under  one  hoepltai  roof  and  with 
full  hosplUllzatlcn  services,  can  enable  the 
health  plan  subscriber  to  get  better  quality 
and  a  greet  deal  more  services  for  each  dollar 
he  payi 

4.  A  new  economics  of  medicine  and  hos- 
pitalization Is  developed  under  the  Perman- 
ente pattern  Since  the  subscribers'  prepaid 
funds  fco  directly  to  the  Permanente  physi- 
cians i-nd  hospitals — not  as  a  fee  for  services 
as  required  by  patients,  but  In  toto  as  a 
prepayment,  the  medical  group  and  hospi- 
tals are  In  the  position  of  benefiting  by  keep- 
hag  patlenu  from  getting  111.  This  reverses 
the  usual  economics  of  medicine  whereby  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  obtain  their  Income  from 
persons  becoming  ill.  Under  the  Permanente 
plan,  the  well  person  Is  an  asset,  the  sick 
person  an  expense.  Thus  there  is  a  definite 
incentive  for  the  Permanente  system  putting 
greater  emphaals  on  preventive  medicine, 
on  encouraging  (Mt tents  to  come  to  the  med- 
ical centers  at  the  early  stages  of  trouble, 
on  detecting  and  treating  disease  and  Illness 
before  It  becomes  acute. 

The  quality  of  service  provided  by  the 
Permanente  health  plan,  about  which  you 
make  specific  Inquiry,  Senator,  can  best  be 
testified  to  by  authoritative.  Impartial  judg- 
ments that  have  been  ntade. 

The    American    College   of    Surgeons   sur- 
veyed the  Permanente  Foundation  Hospital. 
Oakland,  and  accorded  the  hospital  full  ap- 
proval, which  placed  It  In  the  highest  bracket 
of    American    ai.d    Canadian    hoepltals    in- 
spected.    Among  Permanente  Hospital's  fea- 
tures   favorably    commented    upon    In    the 
American  College  of  Surgeons'  report  w€re: 
Building  adequate  and  well  maintained. 
Administration  competent. 
Records  are  complete  and  satiafactory. 
Laboratory  and  X-ray  weU  equipped  and 
iiMinisgsil  by  full-time  certliksd  specialists. 
Nursing  and  dietary  services  adequate. 
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Largs  medical  and  surgical  staffs  with 
many  certified  men  and  fellows. 

Obstetrical  department  active  and  well 
conducted. 

Physical  therapy  a  large  and  well-equipped 
department. 

The  out-patient  clinic  Is  huge,  well-or- 
pHilMd.  and  equipped,  with  a  large  staff  of 
uuisas  and  physicians. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Council 
on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  has  ap- 
proved Permanente  Hospital  for  intern  and 
resident  training  and  the  hospital  also  has 
been  approved  for  specialty-board  training 
In  surgery,  internal  medicine,  orthopedics, 
obstetrics,  and  gynecology,  roentgenology, 
and  pathology. 

lietropolltan  Ufa  Insurance  Co.'s  WUllam 
P  Sbepard.  M.  D..  third  vice  president,  wrote 
of  having  examined  Permanente  Hospitals 
at  Oakland.  Richmond,  and  Vancouver, 
Wash  as  foUows:  "I  have  seldom  seen  higher 
quality  of  medical  work  in  any  institution. 
Your  staff  if  able.  Interested,  and  alert;  evi- 
dently enjoying  ths  greatest  possible  profes- 
sional freedom,  together  with  opportunities 
to  advance  in  their  specialty.  I  have  talked 
with  your  Interns  as  well  as  resident  and 
staff  members,  your  chiefs  of  service  and 
chiefs  of  staff.  You  are  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  handling  the  well-known  tem- 
peraments of  medical  personnel  so  skillfully 
and  on  producing  so  high  a  grade  of  medical 
service  for  all  your  employees." 

University  of  California's  professor  of 
medicine.  William  J  Kerr.  M.  D..  reported 
to  the  American  Medical  Association:  "For 
the  last  few  years  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  development  of  this  hos- 
pital and  the  other  services  pertinent  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  coming  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  staff  there.  I  am  prepared  to 
state  that  the  quality  of  service  to  the  sick 
Is  of  a  very  high  order.  The  members  of 
the  staff  are  for  the  most  prjt  young  and 
energetic  and  they  are  able  clinicians.  Most 
of  them  are  Interested  In  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  and  practice. 
Their  group  contribution  In  our  community 
Is  inspiring  •  •  •.  This  situation  has 
made  It  possible  for  them  to  assemble  a  group 
of  men  whose  abilities  and  capacities  are  out- 
standing." 

Hooper  FoundaUon  University  of  Califor- 
nia, by  the  director.  Dr.  Karl  S.  Meyer:  "I 
am  highly  enthusiastic  over  possibilities  to 
provide  prepaid  mec'.lcal  care  of  the  highest 
quality  at  low  cr  -  through  a  group  organ- 
ized like  the  Permanente  Poundatlon,  under 
the  superb  direction  and  honest  leadership 
of  Dr  Sidney  Garfield.  Last  Wednesday  I 
saw  the  ultramodern  hospital  with  all  Its 
excellent  facilities  and  its  staff  of  sincere 
and  capable  young  physicians  guided  by 
-  the  highest  motive  of  service  and  research. 
Every  possible  assistance  should  be  given  to 
this  undertaking." 

International  Harvester  Co..  Dr.  Will  F. 
Lyon.  Chicago,  head  of  medical  service  for 
the  company  nationally,  wrote:  "We  are  aw- 
.  fully  proud  of  the  fine  Job  you  are  doing 
In  this,  the  most  complete  medical  service 
the  Harvester  Co  is  offering  or  has  ever  of- 
fered to  its  employees. 

Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine's 
Dr.  Windsor  C.  Cutting  of  the  department  of 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics :  "I  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  Permanente  Hospital  with 
friendly  Interest  since  Its  organization,  and 
have  been  a  frequent  visitor  there.  My  Im- 
pression is  that  the  type  and  quality  of  care 
is  excellent.  In  fact,  it  seems  very  much  like 
that  practiced  in  the  university  hospitals  with 
which  I  have  been  associated,  which  I  believe 
to  be  medicine  of  the  highest  order." 

University  of  California  Medical  School's 
Assistant  Clinical  E>roles8or  of  Medicine 
Harold  Rosenblum.  M.  D.:  "Since  early  1946, 
I  have  had  frequent  occasions.  throufc*i  med- 
ical consultations  at  your  hospital,  to  ob- 


serve the  quality  of  medical  care  given  to 
patients  there.  In  my  opinion,  the  Important 
medical  features  of  thfe  hospital  are  excellent 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  care  of  the 
patient  and  the  teaching  of  young  physicians. 
Permanente  compares  favorably  with  other 
teaching  hospitals  I  am  acquainted  with  both 
in  this  area  and  throughout  the  country 
generally." 

American  Board  of  Surgery  has  certified 
three  si'rgeons  on  the  staff  of  Permanente 
H^pltal.  Oakland,  which  becomes  significant 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  more  than  1.000 
physicians  In  this  conununity.  In  July  1948. 
there  were  a  total  of  12  reported  certified  by 
the  Board  In  surgery!  Permanente's  full  time 
attending  staff  of  surgeons  consists  of  six 
men.  one  of  whom  is  completing  his  train- 
ing as  an  attending  surgeon,  and  two  others 
^vof  whom  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery.  One  of  the 
senior  surgeons  remains  on  duty  at  all 
times — nights,  week  ends,  and  holidays,  on 
call  In  the  hospital  for  emergencies  every 
hour  of  every  day. 

Quality  of  care:  You  asked  that  our  med- 
ical staff  prepare  facts  and  figures  to  show 
the  quality  of  Permanente  care.  Accordingly, 
the  director  of  the  Permanente  Depau-tment  of 
General  Surgery  complied  published  mor- 
tality rates  in  surgical  cases  for  various  hos- 
pitals and  compared  them  to  Permanente's 
experiences,  in  order  to  answer  the  question : 
".\re  the  mortality  risks  of  the  operative 
procedures  carried  out  at  Permanente  com- 
parable to  the  best?"  Briefly,  the  findings 
are  as  follows: 

"There  have  been  1,900  patients  operated 
for  various  types  of  hernia  in  the  hospital. 
Including  bilateral  repairs  as  one.  There  has 
been  not  a  single  hosplul  death  in  thL.  group 
of  patients. 

"Perforated  peptic  ulcer:  124  patients  op- 
erated for  this  acute  Illness  with  only  3 
deaths,  a  mortality  rate  of  2.4  percent.  This 
Is  an  outstanding  record  which  has  never 
been  equaled.  M.  de  Bakey  collected  all  re- 
ported groups  of  such  patients  and  found 
the  average  mortality  rate  to  t>e  22.4  percent. 
More  recent  reports  average  10  to  15  percent. 
"Appendectomies:  1,000  operations  for 
acute  appendicitis,  not  perforated,  with  no 
deaths  whatever — a  record  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  About  150  patients  have  been  op- 
erated for  appendicitis  with  perforation  and 
peritonitis,  of  whom  3  or  2  percent  died. 
Most  reports  run  much  higher,  but  this  figure 
was  approximated  by  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania group  which  had  2.6  percent  mortality. 
"Colon  resections  and  abdominal  perineal 
resections;  40  without  a  death;  105  gastric 
resections  with  but  2  deaths,  including  resec- 
tions for  gastric  cancer,  which  usually  carries 
a  risk  of  about  10  percent. 

"Biliary  tract  operations:  139,  including 
complex  and  difficult  work  on  tke  common 
bUe  duct  and  all  Instances  of  acute  and  rup- 
tured gall  bladders,  with  but  1  death.  Most 
reported  mortality  rates  for  simple  cholecys- 
tectomy alone  run  2  to  4  percent. 

"Operative  procedures  which  are  extensive 
or  ordinarily  carry  a  high  risk,  but  which 
have  been  done  without  a  hospital  death, 
include  6  pancreatlco-duodenectomies 
(Whipple  operations).  16  subphrenic  ab- 
scesses, a  hip  disarticulation,  a  hemi  penec- 
tomy." 

Acceptance  of  the  health  plan  depends 
upon  the  pubUc:  When  groups  of  employees 
inquire  at)out  enrolling  In  the  Permanente 
plan  it  Is  our  practice  to  ask  them  to  inves- 
tigate all  types  of  prepaid  medical  and  hos- 
pital services,  make  comparisons,  and  choose 
the  best  plan  available  and  most  fitting  their 
needs. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  services  and  fees 
offered  subscribing  members.  Your  commit- 
tee staff  can  compare  this  plan  with  other 
voluntary  health  plans  and  ascertain  impar- 
tially how  various  plans  compare  for  cost  and 
amount  of  services  provided. 


Out  of  100.000  served  by  the  Permanente 
system,  not  more  than  12  ftercent  at  present 
are  Kaiser  employees. 

The  present  program  had  Its  earliest  be- 
ginning around  1933.  when  Dr.  Sidney  Oar- 
field  went  into  a  sun-baked,  thinly  populated 
area  of  California  and  set  up  a  clean  little 
hospital  to  bring  medical  and  hospital  care 
to  construction  workers  on  their  remote  Jobs. 
The  plan  sutisequently  was  carried  to  tbe 
scene  of  construction  of  great  dams  In  tbe 
West.  During  the  war.  when  upward  of  180.- 
000  workers  poured  into  our  shipyards  in  ths 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  Portland.  Oreg..  areas, 
and  other  workers  were  assembled  to  produce 
steel  at  Fontana,  Calif.,  the  Permanente  hos- 
pitals were  set  up  to  provide  critically  needed 
services. 

The  plan  grew  up  directly  and  simply  out 
of  great  human  needs  that  had  to  be  filled — 
first,  on  remote  construction  projects,  and. 
later,  when  tremendous  war  Jobs  were  to  be 
done  and  the  workers  doing  them  had  to  have 
emergency  services  of  doctors  and  hospitals 
to  care  for  their  injuries  and  Uls.  It  was  not 
originally  conceived  for  extension  to  the 
public. 

Then  after  the  war,  considerable  Interest 
arose  in  seeing  the  plan  and  the  available 
facilities  continued  being  utilized  for  the 
public  welfare.  A  serious  shortage  of  hos- 
pital beds  existed  in  the  Oakland  area.  Many 
former  shipyard  employees  and  others  who 
had  become  interested  In  the  wartime  health 
services  made  Inquiries  or  made  requests  for 
continuation  of  the  Permanente  plan.  It 
became  apparent  to  the  doctors  and  person- 
nel who  had  worked  together  In  the  war- 
time operation  that  Permanente  could  ful- 
fill peacetime  services  for  which  there  was  a 
real  demand.  As  a  result,  the  health  plan 
was  broadened  to  accept  not  only  our  own 
employees,  but  Individuals  and  groups  of 
other  employees  who  desired  the  benefits  of 
this  voluntary  plan 

Several  labor  organizations  and  such  groups 
ss  University  of  California  faculty  members 
have  made  thorough  studies  of  various  pre- 
paid medical-hospital  plans,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  value  for  their  memt)ers. 

Alameda  Coimty  Central  Labor  Council, 
composed  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions,  endorsed  the  Permanente  plan.  Its 
official  newspaper,  the  East  Bay  Labor  Jour- 
nal, in  reporting  the  endorsement,  stated: 
'A  number  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the 
coimcil  are  already  participating  in  the 
health  plan.  These  Include  the  Milk  Wagon 
Drivers,  Oakland  Tirpographical  Union,  Of- 
fice Employees'  International  Union.  Car- 
men's Union.  Division  182.  Building  Service 
Employees,  and  the  Cleaning  and  Dye  House 
Workers. 

"This  health  plan  Is  based  on  several  prin- 
ciples which  made  good  sense  to  a  union  man. 
These  principles  are: 

"1.  Prepayment:  Members  ol  this  plan 
pay  weekly  or  monthly  dues  which  make 
them  eligible  to  all  the  services  of  the  plan. 
The  prepayment  coupled  with  a  compre- 
hensive coverage  makes  it  important  for 
Permanente  to  exert  all  Its  efforts  In  the 
direction  of  keeping  the  members  well.  In 
other  words,  the  economic  relationship  of 
Permanente  with  the  patient  is  entirely 
different  than  that  of  the  outside  practi- 
tioner with  his  patient.  Normally,  a  doctor 
makes  his  money  from  people  who  are  sick. 
Permanente  saves  money  when  Its  members 
are  well.  Once  you  are  a  member  of  the 
health  plan,  you  are  encouraged  to  come  In 
and  see  a  doctor  when  you  do  not  feel  well. 
It  is  far  cheaper  to  treat  you  for  your  cold 
than  It  is  to  hospitalize  you  for  pneumonia. 
"2.  Group  practice  of  medicine:  Perma- 
nente has  under  one  roof  some  50  dcctcrs 
representing  all  the  specialties  In  medicine. 
Medical  science  is  a  vast  and  complicated 
field  and  no  one  man  can  be  master  of  all 
the  phases  of  this  science.  By  having  all 
the  specialists  under  one  roof,  the  members 
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Um  benefit  <rf  «pect«H«t  mrw\cm  not 

oniT  when  they  um  rmn  •**  »'»<1  their  con- 
dition is  critical  Init  •§  a  matter  of  r««Mlar 

■*3  Adequate  fartlttlea:  Aa  a  result  of  a 
lai^e  pniMkld  membership  and  a  lanje  group 
of  *oeters  all  practicing  toeether.  Perma- 
lMBt«'has  the  Trry  beat  equtpment  that 
■etence  has  derlaed  in  order  to  And  out  what 
to  wTonf  with  people  and  to  cure  them.  They 
also  have  highly  qualified  technicians  to  op- 
crate  this  equipment  - 

The  California  CIO  Council.  In  State  con- 
TfBtkm.  ateptod  a  rcMlutkMi  eadorsing  the 
P«rmaB«nt»  plan  and  tamtac  •  iOtement  to 
Its  afflllated  councils  and  locals,  rcporttaff: 
"There  are  at  the  present  Ume  in  the  Bt«t« 
of  Caiifomu  a  number  of  privately  operated 
voluntary  boapltal  and  medical  care  plans. 
Tlw  <mly  plan,  to  our  opinion,  which  merits 

'■•-TBtVK  and  support  by  the  CIO  is  the 

and  boapltaMsitk»  plan  of  the  Per- 

,^ mntm  Foundatlo':     This  plan  provides  the 

partictpanU  with  excellent  medical  care  at 
a  premium  which  is  cheaper  for  the  serrteas 
rwMtarad  tkaa  any  existing  plan.  The  ooaU 
ot  tbe  riiiaianiiitr  plan  are  within  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  Ofor  luatabwi  The  California 
CIO  Council  enduf  tt»  Permanente  plan 
and  recommends  it  to  the  membership  of  Its 
aCllated  organizations  as  a  means  of  meet- 
iBf  medical  and  hospital  costs  on  a  prepaid 


Orowth  of  Permanente  plan  membership  is 
^  caaerete  evidence  of  public  demand  snd 
■••d  tor  It.  The  average  net  growth  of  mem- 
bership In  the  Permanente  plan  is  2.000  per- 
sons a  month. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  California 
Physletauu  8emce  and  Blue  Croas  plans  se- 
lect Pemmnente  doctors  and  boapltals  to 
•apply  tbnn  the  services  provided  under  their 
respactlve  plans. 

The  Permanente  physlcUns  operate  as  an 
Independent  partnersihtp  in  private  enter- 
prise, using  the  medical  center  facilities  of 
Hie  nonproCt  foundation  A  large  percent - 
(ft  of  Permanente  physicians  are  partner 
9vnvs  of  their  own  practices  New  addi- 
tions to  the  atafl  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
baeeoM  sUclbto  to  ]otn  the  partnership  after 

a  period  of  serrlce  with  the  organization^ 

The  prepaid  funds  are  divided  between 
f^uu— nte  hospitals  and  the  medical  group 
#■  SB  aetoarial  basis  in  relation  to  the  serv- 
ices prorlded  by  each.  The  group  partawahlp 
of  physicians  employs  Its  own  aflialaBta. 
UUissB.  receptionists,  etc  The  doctors  lease 
•pae«  tn  the  medical  centers.  The  hospitals 
pay  their  expenaas  o«t  of  their  share  of 
the  funds. 

The  duc>Cfs  prosper  under  tbe  arrange- 
■MBt.  On  the  basis  of  surveys  by  Midleal 
■boMBics.  tt  Is  found  that  Permanita  doc- 
tors receive  earnings  at  least  equr'  to  or  bet- 
ter than  the  averages  for  indlvldvaL  nractlc- 
iBg  doctors  In  their  Tarlotas  fields. 
Mot  only   do   the   hospitals   become  self- 

Ing  snd  provide  fu:  ds  for  smortlslng 

property  and  equipment,  but  the  Per- 
aente  Foundation,  which  owns  the  medi- 
cal center  facilltice  In  which  tb«  Fsrma- 
nente  health  plan  U  operated.  Is  a  chari- 
table trust.  Any  surplus  funds  of  the  foun- 
datloa  must  be  tised  to  carry  on  its  pur- 
poasa — namely,  to  crests  medical  centers 
and  provlds  high  quality  medical  and  bospl- 
tai  care — and  beyond  that,  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  for  the  needy,  for  the  teaching 
and  training  ot  doctors  and  nurses,  and  for 
research. 

An  example  of  how  the  foundation  Is  able 
to  foatar  tbe  extension  of  needed  health 
amtcea  is  this:  The  Permanente  Pounda- 
tloB  la  aaslsting  financially  toward  providing 
facilities  for  tbe  Kabat-Kaiser  Institute. 
which  operstcs  rehabilitation  centers  for 
the  disabled  in  Washinirton.  D  C  .  Vallejo. 
and    Santa    Monica.    Calif.      These    Ksbat- 


InsUtutcs  supply  treatment  aimed  at 
to  useful  Uvea  persons  who  have 
led  by  the  various  netiro-muacu- 
lar  Illnesses  such  aa  multiple-sclerosis  (of 
whom  there  are  800.000  estimated  sufferers 
in  the  United  States),  pollooiyelltu,  cere- 
bral paUy.  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  para- 
plegia. 

The  Permanente  Povmdatlon  reels  that  the 
plan  which  has  been  evolved  is  economically 
sound  for  all  concerned— first,  for  the  pa- 
tients who  can  spread  the  risks  of  the  high 
cost  of  illness  as  they  would  through  instar- 
ance  snd  who  obtain  a  maxlmtim  <rf  high-  ^ 
quality  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  pro- 
tcctloa  for  their  monthly  payments;  second. 
for  the  hospitals,  which  can  operste  with- 
out the  defi-lts  which  so  cften  plague  private 
hospitals,  yet  provide  fully  adequate  facili- 
ties and  services;  third,  for  the  doctors,  since 
their  earnings  are  sufficient  to  sttract  tqp 
grade  men  to  their  group 

What  contribution  to  the  future  can  be 
made?  This  Is  a  time  when  great  attention 
Is  b^ing  given  to  cfferlng  the  Americsn  peo- 
ple a  wider  snd  better  distribution  of  medi- 
cal care  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Several 
different  prepayment  plans  are  In  operation 
and  each  plan,  including  the  Permanente 
plan  as  it  Is  tested,  changed,  and  improved, 
should  be  able  to  make  a  definite  contribu- 
tioo  toward  finding  the  best  answer. 

MsantUne.  a  heated  controversy  rages  be- 
tween advocates  and  foes  of  so-called  com- 
pulsory Government  or  socialized  medicine 
I  unequivocably  believe  in  the  American  tra- 
dition of  private  enterprise,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  tremendous  advances  In  this 
country  and  which  can  continue  working 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  Americans  turn 
to  Government  for  new  services  only  when 
a  democratic  majority  of  the  people  and  their 
leaders  or  officials  demonstrate  a  conviction 
that  the  Government  should  fill  certsln  hu- 
man needs  that  are  not  t>elng  met  or  thst 
cannot  be  met  as  well  in  other  waya. 

It  U  my  faith  that  the  medical  proftmlon. 
which  has  made  giant  suides  In  the  sdenoe 
of  diagnosing  ills  and  healing  people,  will 
demonatraU  the  enlightenment,  courage, 
cooperation  and  practical  gumption  to  pro- 
tect tbe  people  against  the  costs  of  Illness 
within  the  framework  ot  private  enterprise. 
The  Permanente  plan  represents  one  devel- 
opment of  private  practice  and  of  tree  en- 
terprise. Certainly  private  enterprise, 
whether  in  business.  Industry  or  medicine. 
can  keep  on  always  doing  a  better  )ob  than 
It  has  done  before.  So  I  Teel  confident  thst 
the  doctors  can  show  that  thalr  segment  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  Is  able  to  rise 
to  tbe  chaUange  and  make  rapid  and  con- 
structive progress  toward  spreading  the 
burden  of  illness. 

Looking  upon  the  Permanente  plan  as  a 
pilot  oparatlon.  can  some  worth-while  ex- 
periences and  guldeposts  be  obtained  frotn 
its  success?  EX)es  it  have  something  unlqtw 
to  offer? 

The  disttoct  experience  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  Permanente  plan  is  that  tt  .as  combined 
three  stwcessful  practices  that  ara  well  rec- 
ognised In  the  work  of  Amarteaa  doctors  and 
hospitals,  naaaaty- 

1  Prepayment:  Tha  Nstlonal.  State,  and 
County  Medical  Associations  have  Indorsed 
th.>  principle  of  prepaid  medical  care.  The 
physicians  operate  their  own  blue-ahleld 
plan^  of  tavillrwl  service,  which  are  now  esti- 
mated to  hava  naarly  10.000.000  members. 
The  Blue  Cross  hoapttalisatlon  plans  are  re- 
ported to  have  some  33.000,000  persons  now 
enrolled.  Prepayment  is  an  essential  feature 
of  these  plans. 

3.  Croup  practice:  The  succem  of  group 
practice  of  raedletne  la  exetnpllQed  by  Mayo 
Clinic  at  Koeh^ter.  Minn  :  the  Lahey  Cltolc 
at  BoatoB:  and  Crlle  Clinic  tn  Clsvaianrt. 
The  achievements  of  group  practice  ara  note- 


Ma  at  the  great  rndsantty  hospitals  like 
those  of  the  unlventtlaa  tt  Chicago.  Call- 
fnmla.  Stanfbrd,  and  Iowa 

3  Medical  centers;  Combine  the  prepsy- 
ment  plan  srtth  group  practice  and  then  the 
natural  development  Is  tha  madWial  eantar, 
where  tha  phy«lettm>..  sorgMaa.  spaolallata, 
nuzses,  and  adminlatratlve  personnel  sre 
brought  together  uiuler  one  roof  in  a  well- 
equipped  hoapltal.  Through  the  medical 
center,  the  patient  can  obtain  t>oth  med  cal 
and  hospital  care,  attended  by  the  finest 
physical  fadiiUes  and  scientific  develop- 
menta. 

These  three  combined — prepayment,  group 
practice,  and  the  hospital  medical  center — 
offer  a  real  approach  to  rrovlding  the  patient 
the  most  for  his  money. 

Any  good  group  of  doctors  cctild  carry  cut 
a  similar  eamJtned  program  of  working  to- 
gether in  a  hoapttal  eeuter  and  providing 
their  services,  ss  well  as  tiospitallaauon, 
through  a  prepayment  plan. 
Raspactfully  ycurs. 

UcMBT  J.  KaasB. 
FreruUnt.  tKe  Ptrmanente  Foundation. 

THX  PxXMANSNTX  HKA1.TH  PLAN   (GSOUP  PLAN) 
HOSPrrAL.    MCOICAI.    AND  8T7XCICAI.   CASK   AT  THS 

pcanAiTUfTx  RosprrALs — susscasEis  only 
1.  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  111  days  hos- 
pital care  foe  each  iUnem  or  injury  arising 
while  a  member  of  the  plan.    No  charges  are 
made  for  any  of  the  following  services: 

All  services  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
while  hospitalised.  Including  ail  operations. 
(With  the  exception  of  removal  of  tcnaila). 
Room  and  board.  Private  room  and  special 
diet  as  required.  Nursing  service.  Privsta 
nuiaas  as  required.  Use  of  operating  rooms. 
Services  of  ansathetlst.  Anesthetics.  Drugs 
and  medicines.  Blood  transfuaions  provided 
bloor  Is  replaced.  Ambulance  service  within 
30  miles  v>f  hospital. 

Con.Tuitarioitj  mnd  treatment  at  tKe  FenmM- 
nente  medical  centerg 

7.  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  consultation 
snd  a  full  year's  treatment  for  any  condition 
at  a  charge  of  tl  per  office  ca...  The  folicw- 
Ing  servicer  sre  included: 

VlslU  to  the  doctor's  ofllce.  SpecialUts' 
consultations  and  treatment.  Eye  examina- 
tions for  glaasea.  Emergency  service  34  hours 
a  day. 

Care  at  four  home 

3.  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  all  necessary 
house  calls  by  physicians  or  visiting  nurses. 
A  charge  of  13  Is  made  for  the  first  house  call 
by  a  doctor  for  each  iilne&s  or  injury;  no 
charge  is  made  for  rucceeding  calls;  or  for 
calls  by  visiting  nurses. 

Kmergency  service  24  hours  per  day. 

Drugs  and  medicines 
4  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  all  drugs  and 
medicines  without  charge  while  hospitalized 
under  the  plan.  A  reasonabla  chargs  la  mada 
for  drugs  and  medicines  fumlahad  to  paUcots* 
receiving  treatment  at  the  medical  centers 
or  at  their  homes. 

An  efficient  pharmacy  to  fill  all  prescrip- 
tions. 

X-rays  and  tkboratory  work 

5.  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  all  required 
X-rays  and  tests,  up  to  a  full  year's  treat- 
ment, for  any  illnem  or  injury  arising  while 
a  member  of  the  plan.  This  service  Indadas 
X-rays;  X-ray  therapy;  fluoroacopy:  dental 
X-rays  if  required  by  4  dentist:  laboratory 
tests,  such  as  blood  connts.  blood  chemts- 
tiies.  urine  checks,  electrocardiograms,  basal 
metaiwlism.  etc. 

Physical  therapy 
0.  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  all  required 
physical  therapy,  up  to  a  full  year's  treat- 
ent.  at  a  charge  cf  91  per  treatment. 
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Maternity  carf 
7.  Subscribers  (women)  are  entitled  to  full 
maternity  care  at  an  additional  charge  of 
$00  if  confinement  occurs  after  10  months' 
membership.  gliO  if  before  10  months'  mem- 
bership. In  the  event  la^gnancy  is  inter- 
rupted or  terminated,  a  reasonable  charge 
will  be  made  for  obstetrical  services  rendered. 
Such  charge  shall  to  no  event  exceed  the 
Charge  above  specified  for  obstetrical  services, 
i  Cars  of  mother  and  child  during  mother  s 

confinement,  tocluding  hospitalization  as 
provided  above;  care  of  mother  before  and 
after  confinement;  X-rays  and  tests;  special 
procedures,  such  as  Caesarean  sections,  if 
required. 

FAMILT  DXPENUXNTS 

1  FamUy  dependents  of  subscribers  are 
entitled  to  30  days'  full  hospital  care,  plus 
81  days  immediately  foUowtog.  tor  each  Ul- 
ness  or  tojury  arising  while  a  member  of  the 
plan  at  a  charge  of  one-half  regular  rates. 
One  exception:  Drugs  provided  while  hos- 
pitalized during  this  81 -day  period  will  be 
charged  for  at  regular  private  rates. 
^  All   services   of   physicians   and   surgeons 

while  hospitalized.  In'cludtog  all  operations 
(With  the  exception  of  removai  of  tonsils). 
Room  and  beard.  Private  room  and  special 
diet  as  required.  Nursing  Service.  Private 
"  nurses  as  required.  Use  of  operating  rooms. 
Services  anesthetist.  Anesthetics.  Drugs 
and  medicines.  Blood  transfusions,  provided 
blood  is  replaced.  Ambulance  service  within 
30  miles  of  hospital. 

ConruitattOTU  ond  treatment  at  the  Perma- 
nente medical  centers 

3.  Family  dependents  of  subscribers  are 
entitled  to  consultation  and  a  fuU  year's 
treatment  for  any  condition  at  a  charge  of 
$1  per  office  call.    The  following  services  are 

tocluded:  .  ,.  »  . 

Visits  to  the  doctor's  office.  Specialists 
consultations  and  treatment.  Eye  examina- 
tions for  glasses.    Emergency  service  24  hours 

a  day. 

Core  tt  your  ?iome 

8  Familv  dependents  of  subscribers  are 
entitled  to'  all  necessary  house  calls  by  phy- 
sicians or  visiting  nurses.  A  charge  or  »3  is 
lY^yito  lor  each  house  call  by  doctor;  no  charge 
Is  made  for  house  calls  by  visiting  atirsea. 

Emergency  services  24  hours  per  day. 
Drugs  and  medicines 

4.  Pamlly  dependents  are  entitled  to  all 
drugs  and  medicines  without  charge  whUe 
entitled  to  30  days'  hospitalization.  Drugs 
and  medicines  provided  during  the  81  days 
will  be  charged  for  at  full  private  rates.  A 
reasonable  charge  is  made  for  drugs  and 
medicines  furnished  to  patients  recelvmg 
treatment  at  the  medical  centers  or  at  their 
homes.  

An  efficient  pharmacy  to  fill  all  prescr^ 
tions. 
jr-roys.  laborotory  work,  and  physical  therapy 

5.  Pamlly  dependents  are  entitled  to  all 
required  X-rays,  tests,  and  ph5%lcal  therapy, 
up  to  a  fuU  year's  treatment  of  any  Illness 
or  injury  arising  while  a  member  of  the 
plan,  at  one-half  regular  rates.  This  service 
Includes  X-rays,  X-ray  therapy,  fluoroscopy, 
dental  X-rays  If  required  by  a  dentist.  Lab- 
oratory tests,  such  as  blood  counts,  blood 
chemistries,  urine  checks,  electrocardiograms, 
basal  metabolism,  etc..  physical  therapy,  such 
as  tiltraviolent  treatments,  massage,  beat 
treatments,  diathermy,  and  whirlpool  baths, 
etc. 

Mttemity  care 

8.  Pamlly  dependents  are  entitled  to  full 
maternity  care  at  an  additional  charge  of 
$95  if  conftoement  occurs  after  10  months* 
membership.  In  the  event  pregnancy  is  in- 
terrupted or  terminated,  a  reasonable  charge 


will  be  made  for  obstetrical  services  ren- 
dered. Such  charge  shall  to  no  event  exceed 
the  charge  above  specified  for  obstetrical 
services. 

Care  of  mother  and  child  dtirlng  mothcrii 
conftoement.  including  hoepitallaatloii  as 
provided  above.  Care  of  mother  before  and 
after  confinement.  All  X-rays  and  tests. 
Special  procedures,  such  as  caesarean  sec- 
tions, if  required. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Preexisting  eoruiitions 

Any  iltoess  or  Injury  present  at  the  time  of 
Joining  the  plan  will  receive  the  same  serv- 
ices of  physicians  and  surgeons  as  are  pro- 
vided for  illnesses  arising  vfhlle  a  member  of 
the  plan.  Other  services  such  as  hospitaliza- 
tion will  be  provided  at  one-half  regular 
rates.  Two  exceptions:  In-patient  drugs 
and  ambulance  service  will  be  charged  for  at 
private  rates. 

Who  can  be  included 

The  subscriber  to  the  plan  may  subscribe 
for  himself  alone,  or  for  himself  and  his  en- 
tire family.  He  may  net  subscribe  for  him- 
self and  part  of  his  family.  Family  includes 
husband  or  wife,  and  dependent  children 
under  18  only.  If  the  spouse  of  subscriber  is 
over  60  years  of  age.  a  physical  examination 
is  required  before  acceptance  as  a  family 
dependent  memt)er. 

New-bom  children  become  eligible  for 
membership  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

Dependent  children  who  reach  the  age  of 
18  must  apply  for  separate  membership  if 
they  wish  to  enjoy  further  benefits  under  the 
plan. 

Registration  fee 

An  initial  registration  fee  of  83  is  added  to 
the  first  month's  membership  fee.  -> 

Exclusions 

Insanity  or  attempts  at  suicide;  tubercu- 
losis, conditions  covered  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation; dental  care;  corrective  appliances: 
conditions  resulttog  from  a  major  disaster  or 
epidemic.  Congenital  conditions  of  infants 
considered  preexisting. 

Hospitalization  virlll  not  be  provided  for 
contagious  diseases. 

Conversion  membership 

If  membership  through  a  group  is  termi- 
nated, a  member  may  apply  withto  30  days 
for  conversion  membership  under  an  todi- 
vidual  account.  Any  person  who  has  had 
continuous  membership  to  the  plan  for  3 
years  Is  entitled  to  such  conversion  without 
medical  review  or  physical  examtoation. 
Puil  details  concerning  conversion  member- 
ship may  be  secured  at  any  of  the  medical 
centers. 

Monthly  membership  fees 

Individual  subscriber $3.00 

Subscriber  and  1  famUy  member 4.  85 

Subscriber  and  2  or  more  family  mem- 
bers      5.65 

BZNxrrrs  and  costs  of  vaaious  paxPATmarr 

PLANS 

The  San  Francisco  News  of  June  23.  1949, 
analyzed  the  cost  of  various  prepayment 
medical  and  hospitalization  plans,  and 
specific  benefits  obtatoed  under  each  of  the 
plans. 

The  actual  bills  of  a  woman.  Identified 
only  as  "Mrs.  M.",  were  listed  for  all  expenses 
In  connection  with  an  operation  for  removal 
of  a  tumOT  and  the  thyroid  gland.  Her  bills 
for  the  operation  totaled  $917.83. 

Had  her  family  been  covered  by  a  plan 
for  families  of  three  or  more,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News  concluded  that  this  would  have 
been  the  situation  as  to  the  cost  of  this  i 
operation : 
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Dr.  Dean  Clark  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Public  Health,  reported  on 
the  percent  of  "average  total  expenditures 
for  medical  care  actually  paid  by  plans  at 
varicus  types."  as  follows: 

Percent 

I.  Typical  group  practice 45.0 

3.  Typical  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan.  31.  5 
3.  Typical  commercial  group  insurance.  16.2 


Basiaess  Coaditioiu  in  CAsper,  Wyo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOICINC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  the  purpose  of  having 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  brief  statement  with  reference  to  busi- 
ness conditions  covering  the  last  9 
months  in  the  city  of  Casper,  my  State 
of  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CASPCS    LZADS    W.MlOir    S    ICOMTRS 

Casper  Is  the  high-spot  city  of  the  Nation 
for  the  ntoth  consecutive  month,  according 
to  sales  forecasts  for  July  released  by  Sales 
Management  magaztoe.  Casper  first  topped 
the  Nation  last  Septembo:. 

The  magaztoe 'r  figures  show  Casper  leading 
the  Nation  in  July  with  retail  sales  of  1153 
percent  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Retail  sales  here  will  hit  $3,730,000  next 
month,  according  to  the  estimates  compiled 
by  the  magazine's  reaearch  department. 

Th6  retail  survey  shows  that  Austto.  Tex., 
is  Casper's  closest  competitor.  There,  July 
sales  are  estimated  to  reach  113.9  percent  of 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Next  to  line  is 
Reno.  Nev.,  with  sales  at  111.1  of  a  year  ago. 

The  only  oth«  Wyoming  city  to  tha  ratings 
is  Cheyenne,  with  sales  estimated  at  102  per- 
cent of  a  year  ago. 

Other  cities  to  the  magazine's  survey  with 
105  percent  or  higher  ratings  are: 

Houston,  Tex..  105J;  Wichita  Falls.  Tex., 
106;  Baton  Roxige,  La..  113;  Austin,  Tex., 
113^;  Butte,  Mont..  108.3;  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex..  109.7:  Hempstead  Township,  N.  T., 
106.2;  Bartlesville.  Okla..  107.5;  Charleston, 
8.  C,  107.2;  Aberdeen.  3.  Dak.,  106J:  and 
Roanoke.  Va..  106. 
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Tkc  BraBMB  Plu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


nr  THE  SKKATB  OF  TBM  UWITKD  STATES 

Thursday .  July  7  ileffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr    BUTLER      Mr    President,  1  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RmcotD  an  editorial 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Mibraika  Farmer,  dealing  with  the  Bran- 
nttD  plan  for  stabilizing  prices  and  mak- 
tag  agriculture  more  secure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkobd, 
as  follows: 

Undtr  the  gulM  at  m  program— th«  Bran- 
aan  plan— for  itaMIMBg  prtaM  aikd  making 
•grtcuiture  more  Mctire.  a  paittaaa  political 
p««-«o«  was  bald  in  Dm  MotiMB  June  13.  A 
g«od  day  for  it 

OrtanrtWy  U  «mmi  to  b*  •  ^therlng  of 
r«pmentattT«  farmers  and  ranchers  from  18 
State*,  and  an  open  dlwiittoa  of  bow  best 
to  KMure  aOtquaf  prtaw  for  agrtetiltaral 
cemmodtttes.  Actually  U  was  a  premeditated 
and  Bill  iiipialMil  sisunrilj  of  Democrat 
PUty  oflelala  and  committeemen  and 
women  with  the  high  bras-s "  prominently 
te  tb«  fampDund  to  lend  color  and  insure 

Ifoehtag  like  It  e*«r  has  been  done  before  in 
the  alleged  Intereat  and  welfare  of  the 
farmer  But  e^en  more  astounding  and 
alarming  was  tk»  kald  prooKAkn  and  sc- 
captanee  by  the  management  of  a  special 
labor  group,  the  CIO.  as  an  essential  factor 
In  assuring  ttaa  jiwninit  prosperity  and 
stabUlty  of  agrte«It«re 

Well,  ttoa  ilsiign  of  tb«  Brannan  plan  has 
tfPigi^  anAdeBity  to  light  by  now  that  Its 
alleged  purposes  are  somewhat  undsrstcxxL 
It  would  guarantee  parity  Income — not 
prices— for  the  farmer,  and  lower  food  prices 
for  the  consumer.  How?  With  OoTemment 
subsidies,  and  prtxluctkm  controls  by  the 
United  States  Departmsnt  of  Agriculture. 
Bow  much  would  it  cost?  The  answer — 
???.  Mo  ooa.  not  even  Mr.  Brannan  has 
ventured  a  specific  guess.  And  how  would 
the  Treasury  be  reimbursed?  Taxes,  of 
enurse  And  who  would  pay  them?  Only 
ttooae  in  the  top  income  brackets,  we  would 
be  Isd  to  beHere.  but  actually  by  all— and 
raally  more  by  the  farmer  than  the  average 

No  one  who  understands  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  natloTud  economy  will  question 
the  prime  necessity  for  a  prosperous  and 
stable  agriculture.  Tbe  basis  for  that  Is  par- 
ity m  exehanfe  values  between  agricultural 
MMl  QonagrteoltMral  coauBoattttaa  and  senr- 
iMa  That  baa  baan  4kam»  aatf  eaa  aoBtlnue 
to  be  wttfeoot  wifcaiillslin  both  the  producer 
•nd  tba  aaaanunar.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be 
done  by  tlM  latter. 

But  let's  get  a#ay  from  the  purely  mer- 
cenary side  of  It.  »»srtca  Is  at  the  cross- 
ipntte  Which  means  more?  Our  Immedl- 
gltm,  tidMdual  flnaodal  Interests.  aslfUh 
tm  ttey  may  be.  or  tbe  pcrpetuattatt  and 
f  sai  I  lalimi  of  tbe  principles  of  goesmaMnt 
upon  wiilch  this  greatest  of  ail  Nations  was 
touUt?     That  li  the  Issue.     And  It  U  vliaL 

I  isavc  ttaa  aaawar  to  a  graat 


A  man  who  never  has  affWlaiad  srlth  any  po- 
litical party:  a  man  who  probably  would  have 
been  President  today  h^d  he  beea  wlllinf 
to  aooapC  the  nomination,  a  man  who  la  tha 


supreme  emergency  led  our  forces  in  battle, 
and  conquered.    Dwlght  BaaBtaflW. 

Hear  him ! 

He  warned  against  letting  the  Government 
becomr  too  strong— '•believers  in  patemal- 
IHB.  If  not  outright  socialism"  gaining  "still 
additional  powers  for  the  central  Oovem- 
■wnt  "  And  In  words  weighted  with  fear 
of  haaards  for  the  future  he  declared  "the 
army  of  persons  [those  formerly  Implied  1 
are  really  more  dangerovu  to  our  form  of 
government  than  any  external  threat  that 
can  possibly  t>e  arrayed  against  us." 

On  the  very  day,  June  13.  when  the  afore- 
mentioned partisan  forces  concentrated  on 
a  deceptive  theme  to  promote  their  Interests, 
those  words  by  Dwlght  Bsenhower  in  behalf 
of  Ills  country  as  a  whole  were  given  to  the 
public.    They  wUl  resound  throughout  the 


Will  we  hearken  to  them? 

Sam  R.  McKxi.vtc. 


Faifve  of  State  Sodalitm  in  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  mm 

or  Misaocai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RfCORD  an  article  entitled 
"Britain  Sends  Financial  S  O  S  to  United 
States  To  Save  Failing  State  Socialism." 
written  by  Constantlne  Brown  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  6.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 


BarrAiif  Smss  Pimamciu.  S  O  S  to  UNrrxo 

Statxj  To  Savx  Fao^inc  Statx  SociAuaM 

By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Tbe  British  Government  has  sent  an  S  O  S 
to  Washington  for  mmmtialtm  ftnanclal  as- 
slstanoB  to  save  stata  aoelallan.  the  great 
experiment  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  which 
has  proved  a  disnutl  failure. 

air  Blaguwl  Otppa.  Its  chief  advocate  who 
waa  given  mere  extensive  powers  by  the 
goesnunent  and  Parliament  than  any  other 
pwaratliits  admlnlstratcr.  reallaes  thst  this 
failure  may  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  cher- 
ished Utopian  doctrines  of  those  who  loslat 
that  the  only  solution  to  cur  troubles  lies 
In  goverr.ment  paternalism.  He  Is  stub- 
bornly fighting  on.  but  his  only  hope  of  siu*- 
vlvlng.  even  temporarily,  lies  In  assistance 
from  the  American  Oownnient. 

atnce  1946  the  British  Oe««mment  has  re- 
ceived more  help  from  America  than  has  any 
other  western  nation.  We  have  financed  the 
Labor  government  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
•4.750.000UOOO  within  a  period  of  3  years. 
Britain  got  a  »3.7fiO.0O0.0O0  loan  from  us 
in  1948  and  has  received  more  than  $1,000.- 
000.000  under  the  European  recovery  program. 

LASS  IN  sacovsar 

Tet.  compared  to  continental  European 
countries  like  Belgium.  Prance.  Holland,  and 
Norway.  Britain  Is  a  long  way  behind  In  Its 
rscovery. 

According  to  economic  reports,  Belgium 
taot  only  has  recovered  but  Is  enjoying  a 
aaiMU  wave  of  prosperity.  The  reason  is  to 
be  found  In  the  fact  that  while  Paul-Henri 
Spaak,  Belgium's  former  Premier,  was  a  So- 
cialist, he  practiced  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic socialism. 


Although  Belgium  has  the  densest  popula- 
tion in  Europe,  and  although  aha  bas  suf- 
fered from  the  war.  she  has  managed  her 
aifalrs  so  «all  with  modest  help  from  the 
United  States  that  today  she  U  probably  the 
most  proeparous  country  m  Europe.  So- 
cialists did  not  attempt  to  nationalize  any- 
thing, but  adopted  a  policy  of  live  and  let 
live  m  Ita  economic  affairs. 

Holland,  which  suffered  from  Nazi  Uiva- 
slon  of  her  home  territory  and  Japan Mf  oc- 
cupation of  her  colonies,  atsn  Is  on  a  fair  wsf 
to  reeoeery,  In  spite  of  serious  set-backs  from 
IndoPcaisn  political  troubles  The  Dutch 
Ooearaiient,  reallzltjk  that  socialism  Is  stUl 
some  time  away,  ha*  refused  to  experiment 
with  any  form  of  state  paternalism,  and  to- 
day, in  aplU  of  the  Naxl  devastation,  la  m  a 
far  t>etter  way  than  the  British  Ules. 

Even  Prance,  where  the  political  turmoil 
alwajrs  has  Interferetft  with  lU  economies,  the 
situation   la   much    better    than    in    Britain. 
After  tbe  fall  of  the  De  Gaulle  regime  the 
frequently  changing  Government,  was  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  Soclalisu  and  Com- 
munists,   with     Uaurlce     Thorez.     Moscow  s 
principal  stooge  In  Prance,  as  Vice  Premier. 
Under  sueta  ■dmlnlstrations  nati<'saUaation 
of  soma  iHlpartant  industries  and  financial 
sstataUahments  wna  undertalHB  with  tfevfa- 
tatlng  effects  on  the  public  flnaacei. 
wrw  GBOups  m  powoi 
Since  tile  spring  of  1947  a  new  adminis- 
tration,    composed     of     political— net     eco- 
nomic—Socialists  has   been   In   power,   with 
the  Communists  excluded.     As   is   usual   In 
Prance,    the    administration    changed    three 
times  In  2  years,  but  ttie  drive  toward  na- 
tionalization and  patemallam  received  a  se- 
rious set-back.     The   result    has    been    that 
Prance,  while  still   In  serious   political  dif- 
ficulties. Is  better  off  and  less  dependent  on 
Immediate    American    financial    help    than 
Britain. 

A  ainUlar  situation  ealats  tn  Italy,  where 
the  Christian  Socialists,  hatted  by  Premier 
Alcide  de  Gasperl.  who  also  removed  the 
Communisu  from  the  Government,  are  doing 
a  good  recovery  Jcb.  Italy,  much  poorer  In 
raw  materials  and  food  than  Britain.  Is  far 
better  off  today  than  the  United  Kingdom 
Is.  Stats  socialism  and  paternalism  have 
not  been  seriously  attempted  m  Italy. 

Much  of  the  $4,750,000,000  received  by  the 
British  Government  from  the  United  States 
was  wasted  In  admirable  Ideological  experi- 
ments such  as  natlonallaatlon  of  industries. 
state  medicine,  and  othar  nwasures  still  oon- 
sldared  Utopian,  with  the  reatilt  that  Britain 
today  Is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  Bank- 
ruptcy will  become  a  fact  unless  additional 
and  Immediate  support  is  received  from  tha 
United  Ststss  at  ones. 

In  the  last  4  years,  dtirlng  which  Britain's 
Labor  Ooearwaent  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  seciallsm  in  our  time 
la  not  a  BMra  dvaam.  it  has  managed  to  place 
the  most  powerful  industrial  and  financial 
country  In  Eiirope  behind  all  other  countries 
on  that  Continent. 


Conparisoa  Between  British  Labor  Gov- 
ernment  and  Fair  Deal  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or  Moirr/iNA 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  7  ^leffutlativc  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2\  1549 

Mr.    ECTON.     Mr     President.    I    ask 
wnammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkccrd  a  very  timely 
article  entitled  'Two  Say  Enough,' " 
published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  June 
25.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  .be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
SIS  follows: 

TWO    SAT    "XNOCCH" 

Baron  Mllverton.  who  was  raised  to  the 
paarage  in  1947  after  a  long  and  dlstin- 
gvMMd  career  In  British  colonial  admin- 
istration, has  been  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Party.  The  other  day  he  solemnly  left  the 
Labor  benches  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
crossed  the  narrow  chamber,  and  took  his 
place  with  the  Liberals.     He  had  had  enough 

James  P  Byrnes,  who  has  had  a  long  and 
dtettoguished  career  in  Washington  and 
served  in  high  advisory  and  administrative 
capacities  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Truman,  has  similarly  left  the  benches 
if  the  Deals,  Pair  and  New.  His  transition 
was  not  formalized  by  any  march,  but  It  was 
made  no  less  evident  by  his  words.  At  the 
bicentennial  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, be  said  this: 

"We  are  going  down  the  road  to  statism. 
Where  we  will  wind  up  no  one  can  tell.  But 
if  some  new  programs  seriously  proposed 
should  be  adopted,  there  is  danger  that  the 
Indlvdual — whether  farmer,  worker,  manu- 
facturer, lawyer,  or  doctor — will  soon  be  an 
economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  in  the  galley 

of  state." 

Now  note  what  Lord  Mllverton  pronounced 
to  a  hushed  gathering  of  peers  In  reference 
to  the  bill  to  nationalize  the  steel  Industry: 

•■I  have  for  some  time  felt,  with  growing 
apprehension,  that  this  bill,  for  lovers  of 
freedom,  marks  the  parting  of  the  way. 
•  •  •  The  road  on  which  we  are  traveling 
leads  to  a  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which 
clearly  emerges  the  totalitarian  state." 

There  is  a  striking  parallelism  here.  Just 
as  there  is  a  striking  parallelism  between 
what  the  British  Labor  Government  Is  doing 
and  what  the  Fair  Deal  government  in  this 
country  la  doing. 

"Some  of  the  proposals  now  suggested 
which  would  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  offered  in  the  name  of  public  wel- 
fare and  are  to  be  made  possible  by  Federal 
aid,"  Mr  Byrnes  warned.  "That  phrase  is 
an  opiate  It  Is  deceptive.  It  leads  people 
to  believe  that  Federal  aid  funds  come  from 
a  Christmas  tree.  •  •  •  Beware  of  those 
who  promise  you  something  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  and  which  can  be  given  to 
you  only  at  your  own  expense  or  the  expense 
of  another  who  may  not  produce  to  make 
the  promise  good." 

Mr  Byrnes,  Uke  Lord  MMverton,  has  had 
enough. 


Democratic  Party's  Legislative  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday .  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  report  on  the  program 
of  the  Democratic  Party  together  with 
recommendations  adopted  at  a  mass 
meeting  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  May 
28  which  was  held  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 


There  being  no  obkction.  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"HOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOa  ALX.  GOCO   MEN  TO  COMX 
TO  THE  AID  OF  THEIR  PASTT" 

(A  report  of  the  conference  on  the  pending 
legislative     program     of     the     Democratic 
Party,  held  in  the  Hamilton  County  court- 
house, Chattanooga,  Tenn..  May  28.  1949) 
A  program  for  marshaling  support  of  the 
Democratic   Party's   legislative  program,   in- 
cluding an  Invitation  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  speak  in  Chattanooga,  was  ad- 
vanced by  those  attending  a  legislative  con- 
ference in  Chattanooga  May  28.  1949. 

Prompted  by  the  slowness  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  to  achieve  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment on  the  issues  of  last  November, 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  here,  of  or- 
ganized labor,  farmers.  Americana  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  and  other  organizations  at- 
tended the  afternoon  session  which  had  as 
its  two  purposes: 

1.  To  hear  reports  and  to  discuss  the  status 
of  pending  legislation. 

2.  To  disciiss  means  of  marshaling  sup- 
port for  the  legislative  program  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Explaining  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
George  Hull,  president  of  the  Chattanooga 
ADA  chapter,  which  organized  the  conference, 
said: 

"Fulfillment  In  Congress  of  the  program  of 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  slow,  and 
continued  failure  to  achieve  a  program  of 
actual  accomplishment  based  on  the  Issues 
that  won  the  victory  last  November  may  well 
handicap  the  effectiveness  of  the  party  in  the 
future." 

After  the  meeting,  he  said.  "Organizations 
and  Individuals  attending  this  conference 
clearly  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  need 
of  marshaling  support  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  legislative  program. 

"Support  for  the  party's  legislation,  which 
is  designed  to  Implement  the  party's  plat- 
form, is  jiist  as  important  now  as  support 
of  the  party's  candidates  was  last  November." 
It  was  emphasized  through  the  meeting 
that  the  party  won  power  last  November  on 
its  platform,  and  that  supporters  of  the 
program  should  back  Its  major  points,  not 
merely  the  parts  in  which  individual  groups 
might  be  interested. 

The  following  reports  were  made  to  the 
conference : 

Housing,  Will  Allen  Wllkerson,  attorney 
for  the  Chattanooga  Housing  Authority. 

Federal  Aid  to  Education,  Willard  MUIsaps, 
president  of  the  Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County  Teachers"  Union. 

TVA  and  Regional  Authorities.  ECen 
Whitaker  and  S.  R.  Pinley,  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Eectric  Power  Board. 

Foreign  PoUcy.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Richardson,  PTA, 
and  League  of  Women  Voters  leader. 

Farm  Legislation,  Frank  KeUey,  Jr.,  of  the 
Hamilton  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Civil  Rights.  C.  B.  Robinson,  principal. 
Calvin  Donaldson  School. 

Labor  Legislation,  Stanton  E.  Smith,  presi- 
dent, Tennessee  Federation  of  Labor;  J.  C. 
Stafford,  president.  Chattanooga  Industrial 
Union  Council;  J.  C.  Cox,  chairman,  political 
committee.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men. 

Health  Insurance,  Dr.  Curtis  Page,  Univer- 
sity of  Chattanooga, 

Economic  StabilizaUon,  Tom  Ragland, 
president.  Mountain  City  Mill  Co.,  Inc. 

Participating  In  the  conference,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  named  as  speakers, 
were: 

Lee  Allen  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Howard,  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman.  Hamilton  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee. 


Clyde  Russell  and  Harry  Mansfield,  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  Toung  Dem- 
ocrats. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Lea  Smith,  president,  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  Pless,  past  jn-esldent  azKi  board  mem- 
ber. Democratic  Women's  Club. 

T.  R.  Cuthbert,  editor,  the  Labor  World. 

CIO  Industrial  Union  Council. 

Chattanooga  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion. 

Chattanooga  Central  Lal)or  Union  (AFL). 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Chatta- 
nooga chapter. 

The  decisions  of  the  conference  did  not 
commit  groups  whose  leaders  were  present 
to  participate  In  activities  suggested  by  the 
meeting,  but  most  of  those  present  Indicated 
that  they  thought  their  groups  would  co- 
operate In  future  activities  to  gain  support 
for  the  Democratic  program. 

The  major  suggestions  for  building  sup- 
port for  the  Democratic  Party's  program 
were: 

1.  Invite  President  Truman  to  address  a 
mass  rally  in  Chattanooga. 

2.  Neighborhood  or  precinct  meetings  to 
Inform  voters  of  the  jMUty's  program. 

3.  A  list  of  qualified  speakers  willing  to 
address  meetings  of  all  types  of  organizations 
on  the  lss\ies  involved  In  canylng  out  tha 
party's  program. 

4.  Contact  affiliated  organizations  through- 
out the  country  to  cre%te  a  grovmd  swell  ot 
support  for  the  program. 

5.  Send  a  report  of  this  conference  to 
Senators  Kefauvkb  and  McKxllab,  the  Ten- 
nessee House  delegation,  other  officials,  Indi- 
viduals, and  Interested  organizations. 


Room  for  Prirate  Build^s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  socrrH  cabouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  7  i legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Room  for  Private  Builders."  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  6.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

ROOM    foe    peh'atb    Bmuwaa 

Analysis  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
housing  bin  agreed  upon  last  night  by  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  falls  to 
show  Justification  for  the  fears  expressed 
by  opponents  of  the  measure  that  It  might 
stifle  private  home  and  apartment  building 
In  the  country.  A  few  important  elements 
in  the  Industry  appear  to  be  overly  Impressed 
with  the  arguments  to  that  effect,  presented 
by  the  "antla "  during  the  heated  debate. 
They  are  reported  to  be  pessimistic  about 
the  prospects  of  their  buslneas  and  the  pos- 
sible threat  of  competition  from  Federal 
housing  enterprises,  and  are  ready  to  ciirtall 
their  operations.  They  would  be  Ill-advised 
to  do  so. 

While  the  over-all  goal  of  810,000  new 
Government  housing  units  In  6  years  Is  no 
minor  undertaking,  and  the  possible  maxi- 
mum subsidy  of  more  than  $300,000,000  an- 
nually is  quite  a  substantial  investment  In 
Improvement  of  standards  of  aiie.'<er  for  a 
major  segment  of  our  people,  this  outlay 
of  funds  will  net  "kill"  the  private  home 
market.     If  properly  applied,   It  wUl   go  to 
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me«t  a  demand  Dercr  totiched  by  the  specu- 
lative or  uperatt^e  tmUder.  and  should  senr* 
to  •tlmulate  a  dealre  for  better  bousing  even 
Mnong  thoac  economically  able  to  pay  their 
own  way  The  whole  profram  involves  n 
production  of  dwelling  uniU  somewhat  lefs 
than  15  percent  of  the  capacity  of  the  In- 
dustry, which  built  laat  year  nearly  1.000.- 
000  bomaa.  Moreover,  the  subsidised  houses 
will  be  concentrated  In  the  larger  centers 
of  population,  and  many  communities  will 
get  non«  of  them.  Bren  In  cttlas  like  New 
York  a  vaat  field  will  remain  open  for  private 
home  ownership  If  adequate  value  Is  pro- 
vided In  home*  put  up  and  sold  by  tradi- 
tional methods. 

A  great  obligation  rests  upon  the  Federal 
and  local  bousing  suthurltles  to  supply  the 
low-rent  apartments  only  to  worthy  families 
of  low  Income,  and  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment on  the  legitimate  field  of  private  build- 
ing activity.  No  leas  of  an  obligation  faces 
the  Industry,  which  must  redouble  its  ef- 
forts to  tap  tha  still  unfilled  demand  for 
modern  dwellings  to  mstch  the  pocketbook 
of  tha  average  family  The  extent  to  which 
It  meeU  thla  challenge  will  be  the  measure 
of  the  future  praasure  for  more  public  hous- 
ing. It  Is  up  to  the  builders  thamitelves  to 
keep  this  need  down  to  a  minimum. 


Helen  Renbert  CaHost 

lEXTEiNSION  OP  REM/RK3 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or    MISSISSIFPl 

IN  THB  8BNATK  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  belen 
Reabert  Carloss,  who  passed  away  in 
Dttember  1948.  was  widely  recognized 
throughout  the  legal  professlun  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  tax  authorities  in  the 
country.  Few  lawyers  In  any  field  have 
ever  recdwd  such  praise  from  Justices 
of  the  aupirane  Court. 

Miss  Carloss  was  a  native  of  Yazoo 
City.  Mi.ss.  After  graduating  from  Mis- 
sissippi Slate  College  for  Women  she 
taught  for  several  years  in  the  public 
schools  ot  Mississippi.  Ambitious  to  bc- 
come  a  lawyer  at  a  time  when  few  mem- 
bers of  her  sex  were  active  $n  the  pro- 
fession anywhere  in  the  country,  .she 
went  to  the  late  Senator  John  Sharp 
Williams  for  advxe  At  his  suggestion, 
she  secured  a  position  as  a  clerk  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  at- 
tended the  law  school  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  at  night. 

Graduating  from  that  Institution  with 
a  fine  record.  Mi.ss  Carloss  became  a 
memt)er  of  the  legal  staf?  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  t)efore  many  years 
was  known  as  one  of  the  outstanding  at- 
torneys in  its  Tax  EMvision.  where  her 
sp':cial  field  was  gift  taxes. 

By  lUiture  a  quiet  and  unassuming  per- 
aoQ.  Mia»  Carloss  never  sough(  fame  or 
rs.  but  her  abilities  were  widely  rec- 
by  all  who  came  In  contact  with 
her  work.  She  was  given  thf  George 
Washington  University  alumni  award 
for  dlsting\Ushed  attainments,  and  on 
one  occasion  was  honored  as  the  alumnae 
speaker  at  Mlnlasippl  State  College  for 
Womoi. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  In  regard  to  her  career  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

A  memorial  service  was  held  In  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  25. 
1949.  by  the  Women's  Bar  Association  cf  the 
DLstrlct  of  Columbia,  In  tribute  to  Ul&s  Helen 
Rembert  Carloss     Miss  Carloss  was  from  Ta- 
Boo  Clt>.  Miss     and  graduated  from  Miaala- 
slppl   State  CoUeije  for  Women      She  came 
to  Washington  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  BurehU  of  Internal  Revenue  as 
a  clerk     She  stvidled  law  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  and.  after  admission  to  the 
Bar.    was    employed    In    the    Department    of 
Jtutlce   as   a   Ux   attorney.      She   l>ecame   a 
recognised  authority  on  the  subject  and  at 
the  memiirlal  service  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark   stated    that   Miss  Carioas   bad   argued 
27  caeea  before  the  Supreme  Court,  a  rect^rd 
for  any  attorney  in  the  Departooent.    Havlso 
stated  that  the  late  Chief  Justice  Stone  had 
said  to  hlra  that  the  court  considered  It  had 
had  an  Intel.ectual  treat  when  Mlsa  Carloss 
made  an  arguny>nt  before  It.    A  personal  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  Miss  Carloes  by  Judge  Na- 
dlne  L.  OaUagher  of  the  Municipal  Couit  of 
the  Dirtrlct.  ni;d  there  follow*  the  remarks 
made    by    Judge    James    W.    Morris    of    the 
United  States  D.strtct  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Helen  R  Carioas  U  deserving  of  tribute 
She  was  an  ouutanding  lawyer  and  reflected 
great  '"ledlt  upon  her  profaaston.  I  have  not 
the  silrbtest  hesitation  In  saying  that,  in 
her  owa  Oald  of  tax  law.  stM  achieved  an 
emineoea  abared  by  few  and  surpassed  by 
none. 

"I  value  highly  the  friendship  and  associa- 
tion which  It  was  my  privilege*  to  tiavc.wUh 
her  She  came  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  ear.y  part  of  1928.  years  liefore  I 
did.  at  the  Instance  of  another  ouUtanding 
lawyer.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt.  respon- 
sible for  such  tax  litigation  as  was  then 
handled  oy  the  Department  of  Justice  M^ss 
Carloss  was.  therefore,  one  of  the, few  who 
constituted  the  nucleus  around  which  Ihe 
newly  created  Tax  Division  was  organized 
In  1934.  with  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Frank  J  Wldeman  In  charge.  It  was  then 
I  first  came  to  knew  her  as  one  of  the  stal- 
warts who  was  depended  upon  when  the 
highest  order  of  ability  and  devotion  to  duty 
were  required  During  the  period  that  I  was 
associated  with  her — flrat  as  an  asalstant  to 
Mr  Wldeman  and  later  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  division — she  car- 
ried un  litigation  of  the  highest  importance 
in  practically  every  Circuit  Court  ot  Appeals 
In  the  country,  and  did  It  so  well  that,  among 
other  encomiums..!  recall  tha  expreaaion  of 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  of  the  Second  Circuit, 
that  Miss  Carlosa  Is  one  of  the  t>est  men 
who  appears  before  our  court.'  She  also 
undertook  the  still  more  arduoua  and  du- 
bloxis  tasking  of  trying  to  drUl  into  me  the 
prmciplas  aiul  mtricacles  of  tax  law  so  thst 
I  oould.  without  too  much  reflection  upon 
the  Tax  D. vision,  argue  the  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  which  had  baan  dalagatad 
by  the  Soiiciior  Oanaral  to  me  to  present. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  together  we  did  pretty 
well.  I  was.  howavar.  dallghtad  wtMu  the 
Solicitor  General,  upon  my  racoaunendatloa, 
designated  Mlas  Carlosa  to  present  personally 
In  the  SupraoM  Court  many  cases  of  a  most 
dittctilt  nature.  Her  praaentatloa  of  such 
cases  excited  well-daaarvad  commendation, 
displaying  there,  as  she  had  in  other  forums, 
her  axcaptional  ability  to  state  Issuea  clearly, 
to  make  persuasive  application  of  authorttlas. 
^  and  to  present  with  completa  sincerity  and 
such  analysis  of  competing  principles 


that   her   eoneltisions   and   contentions   da- 
manded  sympathetic  consideration. 

"From  one  who  baa  bad  association  with 
Mlsa  Carioas  in  the  Tax  Division,  as  Solicitor 
General,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  l>efore  which  she  has  argued.  I  quote 
Mr.  Jxinice  Jackson,  who  mid  to  me: 

'  'I  had  the  highest  regard  for  Miss  Carlooa. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  record  was  perfect;  she 
mastered  the  facU.  On  the  law,  she  not 
only  had  research,  which  many  people  have, 
but  she  had  a  balance  of  judgment  as  to 
what  should  Im  advanced.  She  had  a  candor 
that  made  you  feel,  when  she  had  finished, 
that  you  had  the  entire  story.' 

"I  am  also  permitted  to  quote  another  who 
had  association  with  her  as  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr   Justice  Reed: 

"  'I  had  a  great  admiration  for  Mlsa  Carlosa. 
She  became  one  of  the  foremoat  advocates  in 
the  field  of  Internal-revenue  law.' 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Helen  Carioas' 
ability  and  competence,  on  equal  foctlng 
with  the  beat  legal  talent  in  the  ccuntry, 
tiave  bean  an  important  factor  in  today's 
acceptance  and  recognition  of  women  in  high 
pUcea  of  the  legal  profeasion.  She  employed 
In  r.er  work  these  qualities  which  are  de- 
manded of  lawyers  of  ths  highest  type. 
whether  man  or  woman:  keenness  and  alert- 
ness of  mind,  untiring  energy,  intensive 
training.  Intellectual  honesty,  forthrightncia. 
and  courage  It  Is  needles,  to  say  that  she 
found  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
her  work,  without  which  she  could  not  have 
achieved  the  success  as  a  lawyer  which  siM 
did 

"I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way  to 
conclude  this  brief  tribute  to  one  for  whom 
I  have  such  admiration  tlutn  to  give  to  you 
a  beautiful  and  appropriate  expresslcn  by 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter. 

"  One  of  my  earliest  experiences  on  tha 
Court  has  remained  one  of  the  most  vivid. 
It  was  the  sight  of  a  frail  lady  through  whose 
countenance  shone  nobility  of  spirit.  It 
seemed  alnaost  lncongrv;ous  to  have  her  open 
a  tax  case  Involving  the  moat  technical 
Issues.  I  had  never  even  heard  of  Helen 
Carioas  But  at  the  end  of  less  than  5 
minutes  of  her  argument,  she  left  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  I  was  listening  to  a  lawyer 
of  distinction.  During  the  course  cf  the 
years,  no  lawyer  whom  I  heard  often  so  con- 
sistently confirmed  that  first  impression. 
In  her.  reason  and  art  and  character  were 
fused;  advocacy  at  Its  best  resulted.  Cur 
profession  should  cherish  the  memory  of  oam 
who  adorned  It.'  " 


CiTil-Rifhts  Legislation- 
Faili 


-Tbc  Great 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

OF 

HON  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOU3X  OF  REPRXSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  6.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
function  of  the  minority  in  the  Congress 
requires  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  at>out 
legislation  where  the  majority,  despite 
the  promises  of  its  leadership,  has  been 
remiss.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident 
than  In  the  field  of  civU-rights  legisla- 
tion. It  is  in  this  field  that  the  majority 
has  been  torn  or  completely  frustrated 
by  Its  oa'n  divisions.  The  responsibility 
for  inaction  rests  with  the  major  d 

the  majority  cannot  escape  the  rt  , 


bllity  or  blame  it  on  anyone  else.  It  b 
In  exactly  this  field  that  the  minority 
should  press  for  action.  The  appended 
editorial  irom  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  22.  1949.  eloquently  sets 
this  forth: 

THX  OBSaT  rsiuisB 
The  failtn-e  of  tbe  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration Is  nowhere  more  striking  than 
111  the  field  at  ctvtl  rights.  After  all  the 
brilliant  promises  held  out.  the  only  legis- 
lation being  sertotisly  considered  foe  action 
at  tilts  session  intcrfves  two  innocuous  pro- 
poaali  fdt  tbe  creation  of  a  civfl  rights 
floaaBlSEion  and  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee on  dvu  righta.  These  are  atudy 
groops  and  notliing  more.  lacMng  any  au- 
Ihcrtty  beyond  that  of  reccmmendatioo;  and 
tbe  commission  would  be  without  even  the 
ptrwar  to  subpena.  Such  •  strategy  Is  not 
a  retreat  but  an  atnniloiUBent  of  all  the 
essential  posiflons  To  call  this  pitiful 
remnant  a  "clvtl-righta  program"  is  to  be 
guilty  of  something  wOTse  than  mere  over- 
Btatemc   t. 

It  ?3  ail  very  well  for  the  Democrats  to 
point  to  the  difficolt  rule  on  cioture  passed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session;  tut  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  ccuntry  to  go 
beyond  defeatism.  Senates  Whi««t  has 
challenged  the  majority  party  to  bring  out 
even  the  least  controversial  of  their  original 
cirU-rights  measures — ih;  antilynching  or 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill — and  has  given  assur- 
ance that  from  tbe  RepubUcana  will  cofoe  at 
least  35  votes  to  break  a  filibuster.  The 
Democrats  have  then  to  muster  barely  more 
than  half  of  their  54  Senate  Members  to 
assure  cloture.  But  the  faction-ridden  par- 
ty, torn  between  liberal  and  reactionary  ele- 
ments as  well  as  broken  geographlcaUy.  Is 
apparently  net  confident  that  it  can  meet 
even  such  a  test.  It  prefers,  at  any  rate,  to 
play  safe.  After  brief  and  desultory  hear- 
ings on  an  omnibus  clvU-rtghts  measure,  it 
foctises  its  efforts  on  what  is  at  tiest  a  face- 
saving  device 

In  the  circumstances  the  Commission  and 
the  joint  congresslcnal  committee  are  a 
sham;  and  It  seems  Impossible  thst  Demo- 
crau  who  have  cared  earnestly  fcr  civil- 
rights  reforms  will  not  recognize  and  con- 
demn them  as  stKh. 


Hw  AMerican  Lumber  ladostr;  and  the 
Marshall  Plan 
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that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  himbcr 
purchases  under  the  Marshall  plan  be 
made  from  American  lumber  manufac- 
turers. Certainly  it  was  never  intended 
that  tbe  money  ot  the  American  taxpayer 
be  used  to  purchase  coramodities  in  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  curtain. 

I  also  Include  an  article  appearing  In 
a   weekly   newsletter   concerning    some 
United  Kingdom  lumber  business. 
(Prom  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press  of 
July  4.  VMB\ 


HON.  FRAiNK  W.  BOYKiN 

or    tXXMAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  7.1949 

Mr.  EOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lecve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
o«D.  I  wish  to  include  a  United  Press  dis- 
patch, datellned  Washington.  July  4, 
1949.  which  appeared  In  the  Savannah 
<Ga.)  Evening  Press  of  that  date.  Also. 
two  articles  from  the  Southern  Lumber- 
man, of  Nashvaie.  Tenn..  dated  June  15, 
1949.  We  Members  of  Congress  who  rep- 
resent lumber -producing  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  receiving  scores  of 
pleas  from  our  lumber  manufacturers 
that  the  situation  described  In  these  arti- 
cles be  immediately  rectified  and  that  the 
markets  which  the  Americaui  lumber  in- 
dustry estabii.shed  in  Europe  before  the 
war  be  restored  to  them,  and  certainly 


sou  HP     OCT     TXf     KATTOWS 

trsam — umiiru  st.itxs 

CLAIM    BBCOViXT    PCOCBAM 

(By  James  C  Atistin) 
WAsaai«Toii.  July  4.— A  high  fordgn  re- 
covery oOcial  Lb  now  in  Europe  sotmdlng  out 
the  Marshall  p'^'"  countries  on  how  much 
lumber  they  wlU  need  in  this  new  fiscal  ye&r. 
Be  Is  M**>''««  Niewenhous.  chief  of  the 
Itimber  branch  at  the  Economic  Cooperstian 
Administration's  industry  division.  His  mis- 
sion is  urgent  because: 

1.  The  M«"^^>*"  plan  cotintries  have  given 
a  low  recovery  priority  to  Itunber  ror  hotising 
and  other  construction,  preferring  to  spend 
their  EGA  dollars  elsewhere. 

2.  United  States  hardwood  (otxlucers  have 
charged  tlu.*.  their  export  btislness.  a  main- 
stay of  the  industry  lor  50  years,  has  been 
ruined  by  the  recovery  program. 

ECA  f^^^a^g  decline  to  comment  on  the 
Niewenlwtts  tour  other  than  to  say  that  one 
of  its  purposes  Is  "to  discuss  with  the  various 
nations  the  possible  magnitu<ie  of  their 
lumber  imports  next  year.** 

Their  reticence  Is  imderstandablc.  ECA  Is 
not  in  the  business  of  promoting  United 
States  industry  abroad.  At  the  same  time.  It 
is  charged  by  law  with  seeing  to  it  that  Its 
recovery  program  does  not  upset  tlie  domestic 
economy     It  is.  oOiciala  say.  a  ticklish  job. 

Nlewenhous  has  an  ace  in  his  hand  It  Is 
new  ECA  pDlicy  laid  dowB  las*  April  29  gov- 
erning recovery  authoriaattons  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lumber  and  plywood. 

This  provides  that  before  ECA  writes  an 
author  jsation  for  dollar  purchases  of  luml>er 
it  will  determine  why  a  country  other  than 
liie  United  States  has  been  selected,  and 
wh.ther  firm  bids  were  sought  and  received 
from  the  American  industry. 

On  dollar  ptirchases  not  made  with  EC.A 
funds.  ECA  is  committed  to  requesting  the 
Marshall  plan  nations  to  make  their  purchase 
at  the  cheapest  source,  to  canvass  all  possi- 
ble dc^ar  aoureea.  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  pries  paid  Is  not  above  that  quoted  by 
American  lumber  men. 

Nlewenhous"  visit  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  vigorous  attack  on  ECA  by  Senator 
K-»MMtTM  D.  McKeujls  (Democrat.  Tennes- 
see) during  Appropriation  Oommlttae  hear- 
ings on  the  ^ency'a  funds  for  tbe  new  flseal 

year. 

McKxixAa  agreed  with  fxguments  at  his 
hardwood  constituents  that  BCA  has  pro- 
Tided  recovery  dollars  for  Europe  which  the 
ERP  nations  are  using  for  commodities  other 
than  ItBUber.  This  kuid  at  buying  frees  local 
currsBcles — pounds,  francs,  lira,  and  the 
l>k«> — to  buy  lumber  insids  Europe,  aome- 
times  from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Statistics  appear  to  bear  this  srgaaMfBl  out. 
In  its  weekly  summary  of  authorlastVins  for 
June  26.  ECA  showed  that  it  had  autboriaed 
only  •U&.OOO  for  lumber  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts for  Europe. 

But  for  tha  weak  •"^^tng  June  25,  1948.  lum- 
h«  authorlaatkiiis  totaled  $5,500,000.  It  must 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  waa  the 
biggest  authivizaUon  listed  to  that  time  for 
lumber;  that  all  previous  lumber  authorlaa- 
tloos  to  that  date  had  tot&Ied  only  HOO.OOO. 

■CA  diaputss  many  of  the  arguments  put 
forth  by   the   hardwood   industry.     Exports 


trf  hardwood  to  tbe  XTnlted  Klngdocn — for- 
merly the  major  oport  market — dM  nok  de- 
cline with  the  advent  <^  ECA.  the  ageney  says, 
but  much  earlier. 

"A  large  part  of  the  lumt^er  financed  by 
ECA  in  IMS  was  In  the  way  of  Tvimbxirs«nent 
for  Itimber  m dared  back  in  1947.  before  ECA 
was  bom,"  an  oOelal  sakL 

He  added  that  Great  Britain  baa  not  been 
authorised  to  ^>end  SCA  declare  for  lumber 
except  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ifevertheless.  two  cotintries — Greece  and 
Austria — have  been  given  recovery  d-.il!ars  to 
make  luml)er  purdiases  from  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  in  Tugodavla. 

"Greece  this  year  was  autboriaed  to  tpKiA 
•705.000  to  buy  tirgently  needed  construc- 
tion materials  from  TusosUria."  an  ECA  of- 
ficial said.  "It  waa  cheap,  ungraded  aoft- 
wocd  needed  in  a  htirry  for  oonstructicn  pur- 
poses. 

"Avistrta  likewise  was  authorised  to  buy 
•182.000  vorth  of  Itimber  from  that  country. 
The  greater  part  ot  this  pturhase  was  for  logs 
tised  t(x  veneers  and  plywood.  There  aras 
tugent  need  for  this  material  and  it  was 
available  dose  by." 

Important  indexea  tell  the  titxxj  at  Buropa's 
declining  lumtm-  imports. 

With  1935-38  as  a  t>ase  of  100.  tlve  United 
Kingdom  is  shown  to  have  imported  from 
the  United  Sutes  in  1947  alxiut  134  peresnt. 
but  in  i94t  thla  dsdined  to  S9. 

The  rest  at  Borope  In  1947  imported  90 
percent  of  the  prewar  a^arags.  but  only  S3 
percent  In  1948.  Other  aectlaos  ot  the  worM 
likewise  declined.  In  1947.  their  imporU 
from  the  United  States  stood  at  77  percent 
oi  prewar.  Last  year  these  bad  declined  to 
50. 

BOA'S  financing  of  lumber  to  date  have  pro- 
duced no  price  kickbacks.  Under  the  law. 
ECA  can  recover  any  overcharges  on  any 
ccKnmodity  on  the  basia  of  a  post-audit. 

**We  have  made  no  ituivulea  on  lumber 
authorizattans."  Clark  L.  StaBpsoh. 
ECA  controller,  said.  "However,  we  are 
making  a  study  at  the  lumber  autfaortssttOM 
to  see  If  any  such  action  ia  Justified." 

[Prom  the  Southern  Luraberman  of  June  15. 

1949) 

HAsxrwooo  KXForrs 

American  lumber  ezportcra,  especially  the 
exporters  of  hardwooda.  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  recent  development  in  Congress 
of  a  tendency  to  acrutiniae  the  expendlturea 
and  poUdas  oC  the  BBOBamle  OocpmtioQ  Ad- 
ministratkMi.  Adtlirirtgator  Hegk— n.  >n  Ms 
report  to  Pis^i—  ateilttsd  ttat  the  BCA  la 
a^iklng  a  trsmssidaai  sob  (ssort  than  M.- 
000.000.000)  from  the  Aaasrteai 
and  atatcd  that  the  raqusst  for  ^arttasr  i 
sbooM  be  judged  on  the  baste  at  the  ~ 
Thte  la.  at  course,  entirety  logical; 
it  appears  that  Mr.  ■utfBiaii  k 
offended  when  the  Oongwss  rrawilnss  tb« 
record  and  bsglns  to  woDdcr  wbettaer  ths 
tremendous  sum  adced  by  him  might  not 
be  reduced. 

The  hardwood  exporters  sak  nothing  bettK 
than  that  their  pUght  be  viewed  by  Cuiigisss 
In  ths  UgM  at  the  rscord.  That  record  will 
show  that,  whatever  the  BCA  may  have- done 
for  the  ncsdy  nations  ot  Burope,  it  haa  Just 
shout  JusUiifSil  the  hardwood  export 
of  the  United  States  of  Amertra.  There 
still  some  old-fashioned  Americana — Includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress — who  feel  that 
cliarity  should  t>egin  at  htxne,  and  that  there 
Is  snmtthmg  cockeyed  about  a  foreign  policy 
which  builds  up  the  industries  at  far-away 
foreign  vX}imtries  at  the  expense  of  American 
Industry. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  at  a  ioaa  for  expianatwrna 
and  so-called  clarifications  ot  iU  ponces  af- 
fecting lumber,    but  alter  all  the  ccb*ebs 
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of  these  cUulflCKtloaa  mn  ivept  away,  the 
(act  remains  that  Aaacrlcan  taxpayers'  dol- 
lan  are  being  used  abroad  to  release  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  lumber  from  imfrtendly 
countrlee  and  the  production  of  lumber  In 
thorn  countries  to  be  sold  In  competition  with 
American  lumber.  Krery  American  lumber- 
man Is  familiar  with  the  practical  effecu  of 
this  policy,  since  the  shutting  off  of  the  for- 
eign markeu  has  resulted  In  thr  dumping  of 
this  excess  Ixmiber  on  the  domestic  market, 
with  a  visibly  demoralizing  and  depressing 
effect.  TQese  are  facts  which  no  amount  of 
officltU  explanation  can  gloes  over. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  obeerre.  bowever,  that 
the  Members  of  Congreae.  especially  those 
from  the  South,  are  giving  evidence  of  a  de- 
sire to  find  out  more  about  what  the  KCA 
Is  doing  with  the  billions  of  dollars  It  is 
spending:  and  those  who  have  been  told  of 
the  effect  of  BCA  policies  on  the  lumber  busl- 
nsas  have  been  shocked  and  disturbed.  Rep- 
reaentatlTe  Colmkb.  for  example,  personally 
appeared  before  the  House  subeooUBlttee  con- 
sidering the  EC  A  appropriation  and  specif- 
ically urged  an  Investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion where  a  traditional  export  market  has 
been  practically  destroyed  In  the  course  of  a 
single  year's  operation  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram. .^ 

For  a  long  period  of  years  th>  Members 
of  Congreas  have  been  open-handed  and 
lavlah  in  appropriations  for  any  apparently 
well-meanlns;  cause.  Now.  however,  more 
and  more  of  .hem  are  showing  an  Inclina- 
tion to  Investigate  and  find  out  whether  the 
money  so  appropriated  Is  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Congress  thought  it 
was  to  be  used.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
not  vote  to  spend  our  money  to  destroy  any 
American  industry:  and  unless  there  Is  forth- 
coming some  assursnce  that  the  KCA  money 
will  not  be  so  used  in  the  future.  It  Is  pos- 
•IM*  that  the  KCA  approi^utlon  might  not 
fe«  ao  cvBcnnialy  supported  as  It  was  when 
the  Idea  was  first  advanced. 


(From  the  Sonthcm  Lumberman  of  June  15. 
1M0| 
8  W  Anderson.  Director  of  the  Industry 
Divtaion.  ■CA:  "We  have  had  to  be  qulu 
Mont  and  tell  them  (United  States  pro- 
d«e*rs)  frankly  that  European  recovery— 
not  !\  iniirlMfi  trade  expansion— is  our  Job" 
In  addrcH  Tune  8  before  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Tha  fir  manufacturers.  Mpaetelly  thoae 
located  on  tidewater,  have  Just  had  a  most 
Exasperating  experience  in  connection  with 
I  the  widely  publicized  United  Kingdom  busi- 
ness, which  has  been  handled  In  such  a  weird 
way  that  it  actually  stinks.  It  seenu  that 
under  the  Marahsll  plan.  •lO.OOO.OOO  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayars'  money  waa  earmarked  for 
ptaoement  of  weat  coast  woods.  Since  the 
British  Columbia  mills  have  baan  getting 
the  bulk  at  that  btulness  for  sobm  Ubm.  as 
prorad  by  raoorda  which  we  recently  quoted, 
and  Uk*  Aaarlcan  mills  are  suTTerlng  such  a 
lie  market  this  was  very 
rly  sought.  When  the 
bids,  which  were  originally  scheduled  to  be 
opened  In  May.  apparently  found  American 
manufacturers  likely  to  get  the  bulk  of  It. 
MBM  vary  ■tranf*  things  began  to  happen. 
fMkNnBff  a  bama4  trip  to  Kngland  by  soma 
of  tba  mpmt  AatrMottog  haaiH  at  Brlttah 
ColuaMm.  aftOT  which  thv  rsia— tng  of  this 
>iytnsas  waa  unrereoMBloWly  postponed.  In 
Va»  maanttma  the  spaetfleations  were  obvi- 
oualy  cbangad  so  as  to  make  It  extremely 
dMBctilt,  If  not  impossible,  for  moat  American 
milla  to  entertain  the  business.  Latar  the 
were  reopawad  and  after  a  long  waiting 
tt  waa  announced  thst  the  Bntlah 
Oohnnbia  bidders  ware  to  raoalvt  7(  tWJKO 


feet  of  the  estimated  130.000.000  feet  to  be 
placed,  while  a  few  small  loU  were  doled  out 
to    American    bidders    under    speclflcatloiia 
which  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  some 
of  them  can  handle.     Another  feature  of  this 
Is  that  the  orders  provide  for  supplying  this 
stock  partly  in  odd  widths  and  also  hemlock. 
Tbia  meana  that  American  money  will  pro- 
vide the  British  Columbia  mills  with  a  good 
market  for  their  hemlock,  which  American 
manufacturers   now   find  almost   impossible 
to  sell      If  the  British  Coltimbla  manufac- 
turers so  choose  they  may  retain  their  de- 
alrable  fir  and  put  that  into  American  mar- 
keu.  as  they  have  done  In  a  big  footage  so 
far  this  year  both  by  water  and  rail.     The 
details    of    this    whole    deal,    which    Crow's 
Weekly  Letter  Is  not  privileged  to  publish, 
are   brazen   almost   beyond   description    and 
leave  distinct  tracks  of  hlgh-handed  manipu- 
lation   and    discrimination.     It    emphasizes 
clearly   how   America,   through    Its   Marshall 
plan    benevolence.    Is   being    played    for   the 
world's  No.   1   sucker,  as  we  hand   England 
more  and  more  money   which  no  one  ever 
expects  win  be  repaid,  to  be  spent  In  other 
countries   for  commodities  that   are  greatly 
in  need  of  a  market  here  at  home.     Certainly 
the  folks  who  put  over  this  deal  mtist  have 
had  a  good  laugh  when  It  was  completed,  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  American  manufac- 
turers of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


American  Freedom  Versus  Russian 
Slavery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday.  June  30,  1949 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Texas 
many  people  are  very  much  concerned 
about  our  country.  One  fine  Texan 
and  a  fine  American.  Mr.  AlUn  Fowler 
Mitchell,  of  Corsicana.  Tex.,  a  member 
of  the  Texa.s  Highway  Commission  of 
Texa5.  made  an  address  on  July  4  to  the 
people  of  Navaaou.  Tex.,  which  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  finest  addresses  I  have 
eTcr  read.  I  wish  to  include  this  ad- 
dress In  the  CoNoaiasioNAL  Record  in 
order  that  other  people  may  read  and 
know  some  of  the  thinking  that  is  going 
on  in  Texas.  It  is  as  follows: 
A  tzaiCAM    raxxDou   vxasus   sumiam    atAvxtv 

Mv  fellow  Texans  and  Americans.  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  unite  with  you  here 
today  in  celebration  of  so  great  an  occasion 
A I  we  gather  in  this  fertile  spot  of  our  great 
8taU.  and  as  I  cast  my  eyes  in  all  directions. 
I  see  evidences  of  progreas  and  prosperity. 
I  shall  call  them  blwalnp  And  tbaaa  bless- 
ings are  not  limited  to  Monlguaaaij  County. 
Tex. — they  extent'  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land  We  here  In  the  United  States 
of  America  poss-'iis  more  material  wealth 
and  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  nation  on  earth  Yet  are  we  happy? 
Are  we  not  plagued  with  fears  and  uncertain- 
ties? As  we  think  together  for  a  few  minutes 
on  my  choaen  theme — American  freedom 
versus  Russian  alavery — perhaps  we  may  dis- 
cover some  reasons  for  the  shaky,  unstable 
feeling  that  Is  plaguing  us. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way  to  ob- 
serve the  one  hundred  and  seventy-third 
arnlveraary  of  orr  Independence  than  to 
atop  and  for  a  short  time  on  tMs  Fourth  of 


July  1049  Lnd  let  oxir  minds  dwell  oo  tha 
privileges  we  enjoy  us  American  citizens  aa 
a  result  of  the  emphasis  that  Is  placed  on 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  individual  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  ctir  Con- 
stitution. 

•We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  ^ursult  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rlghu  governments  are  In- 
stituted amjng  men  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Thaae  very  familiar  words  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  together  with  our 
Constitution — Its  preamble  and  its  Bill  of 
Rlghu  place  the  utmost  emybasls  on  liberty 
and  freedom.  This  Creator,  our  God.  who 
g<ive  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time. 
To  unfetter  the  world,  m  dignify  man.  and 
to  save  him.  God  sent  Cls  Son.  This  grand 
ennobling  force — the  only  hope  of  the 
world— we  call  Christianity.  One  of  the 
gr<  test  exponenU  of  Christianity,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  wrote — 

"Wbwe  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is. 
Thar*  Is  liberty." 
What  U  this  "spirit  of  the  Lord"?  Henry 
Drummond  calls  it  "the  spectrum  of  love" 
and  says  It  has  nine  Ingredlerts:  patience, 
kindness,  generosity,  lumlllty.  courtesy,  un- 
selfishness, good  temper,  guilelessness.  sin- 
cerity. Thus  It  follows,  where  these  In- 
gredienis  are  found,  there  Is  liberty. 

Because  Christianity  Is  the  only  hope  of 
the  world  today:  and  because  it  reached  our 
country  by  a  marvelously  Interesting  series 
of  historical  events  which  took  place  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  throtigb 
Asia  Minor,  to  Greece.  Italy.  England.  Swlt- 
aerland.  and  Scotland  and  on  across  the  At- 
lantic: I  want  you  to  pause  with  me  on  tbla 
anniversary  and  give  It  the  place  It  deservea 
In  our  American  way  of  life. 

Because  I  have  always  felt  that  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  the  individual  as  embodied  In 
the  democratic  principles  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise:  and  the  three  freedoms  for 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  ssked  to  be  remem- 
bered— freedom  of  the  body  as  expressed  In 
his  Declaration  of  Independence,  freedom  of 
the  mind  as  aspraaacd  In  his  University  of 
Virginia,  and  freadotn  of  religion  as  expressed 
in  his  VlrginU  Statute  for  Religious  Liberty, 
are  the  forces  that  have  made  America  great: 
I  wish  to  attempt  to  contrast  these  forces 
with  other  forces  that  are  in  our  midst  striv- 
ing to  undermine  them. 

I  believe  that  a  consideration  of  the  de- 
merits of  these  undermining  forces  can  best 
cause  us  to  stop  and  reevaluate  the  merits  of 
our  American  system,  and  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Harvey  S.  Firestone.  Jr..  "cause  us  to  sing 
out  m  praise  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

Our  country  has  long  been  called  "the 
melting  pot  of  the  world"  An  appropriate 
designation  since  we  are  60.000.000  Anglo- 
Saxon.  15.000.000  Teutonic.  13.000.000  Nei^'O. 
10.000.000  Irish.  9.000.000  Slavic.  5.000.000 
Italian.  4.000.000  Scandinavian.  3.000,000 
French.  1,000.000  each  Finn.  Lithuanian. 
Greek,  one-third  million  Indian,  one-third 
million  combined.  Oriental.  Filipino.  Mexi- 
can. In  addition  we  are  40.000.000  Evangelical 
Protestants.  23.000,000  Roman  Catholics.  4.- 
500  000  Jew.  2.00C.000  Anglican  Episcopalian, 
1.000.000  Greek  Catholic,  two-thirds  million 
Mormon,  one-half  million  Christian  Scien- 
tist, one-tenth  million  Quaker.  From  these, 
we  Intend.  In  the  wurds  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, "to  see  that  the  crucible  turns  our  peo- 
ple out  as  Americans  of  American  nationality 
and  not  as  dwellers  In  a  polyglot  boarding 
hotue."  This  vicious  force  we  know  as  com- 
munism Is  seeking  to  destroy  our  natlonaltty. 
our  liberty,  and  our  freadom:  to  take  away 
from  the  individual  bis  right  for  self-ex- 


piaaalon;    to    trample    in    the    dust    man's 
dignity. 

Lat  us  see  something  of  this  oommuntstlc 
conspiracy  aiul  its  influence  in  this  country 
as  a  whole,  on  religion,  on  education,  on 
labor,  and  on  our  government. 

Forty  years  ago  communlam  was  )ast  a  plot 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  peculiar  people.  Today 
It  Is  a  world  force  governing  millions  of  the 
human  race  and  threatening  to  govern  all  of 
It.  Right  here  I  would  tell  ycu  that  the  facts 
I  shall  give  concerning  this  communistic 
conspiracy  were  prepared  and  released  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
United  Statea  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

We  afaall  begin  with  some  things  you 
should  know  about  conununlsm  and  rellgioD. 
I  think  this  fitting  since  religion  Is  the  flrrt 
thing  mentioned  In  the  BiU  of  Rights  of  our 
Constitution:  and  in  all  the  Communists' 
plans  and  actions  religion  Is  marked  down  as 
enamy  No.  1.  Why?  Because  religion  in 
gfffff»  form  U  always  the  baalc  influence  In 
the  life  and  thinking  of  any  people. 

Where  Communists  dominate  they  attack 
religion  head  on.     Where  they  do  not  domi- 
nate they  try  to  deceive  and  to  corrupt  from 
within  Just  as  they  do  In  government,  in 
education,  in  labor  unions,  tnd  throughout  a 
nation's  life  In  general.    The  aim  and  object 
of  communism  Is  always  the  same — complete 
control    over    the    human    mind    and    body, 
asleep  and  awake    In   sickness  and   health, 
from  birth  to  death.    This  oommimlsm  is  a 
religion — a  faith — Marxism-Leninism — as  op- 
erated by  Joe  Stalin      It  Is  alao  a  plan  and 
mathod  to  rule  the  world.     The  man   who 
drew  up  this  plan  was  Karl  Marx  (German 
Jew)   who  lived  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  man  who  put  this  plan  into  action  was 
Vladimir  Uich  Ulyanov.  alias  Nikolai  Lenin, 
who  Uved  from  1870-1924.  and  who  led  the 
world    Communiau    to    capture    Riissia    in 
191*7-18.     The  mam   who  made   the   plan   a 
world  forca   was  Josif   Vtsaarlonovlch  D.,u- 
guabvUl — alias  Joe  Stalin,  who  la  now  liv- 
ing and  to  67  yevs  old.    Notice  I  said  "alias 
Lenin"  and  "alias  Stalin."  because  those  are 
not  the  real  names  of  the  men  involved     Re- 
member, the  pr«s«nt  Stalin  started  out   in 
life  to  destroy  the  govamment  of  hto  own 
oountrj  and  rebuUd  it  on  commimistic  lines 
through  bloody  revolution — and  that's  how 
It  actually  was  done.    He  was  against  all  law 
except  Communist  Ideas  laid  down  by  Karl 
Marx.     He  used  the  alias  Stalin  to  hide  his 
real  identity  Just  as  Ulyanov  used  Lenin. 

Karl  Marx'  idea  ot  a  Goounuolat  world  waa 
everything  contrary  to  Amtfican  world  con- 
cepu.  He  believed  that  the  world  as  we  know 
It  must  be  destroyed — religion,  family,  laws, 
rights,  everything.  AnyjMdy  opposing  waa 
to  be  destroyed,  too.  l^arx  wanted  a  world 
where  people  owned  no  property,  took  orders 
from  the  government  without  question,  let 
their  family  life  be  without  religion,  i 
ur  Ideals  as  we  know  them.  His  Idea  ^as 
that  anythli^  U  moral — even  lying, 
and   murder — if    It    brings   on   comm< 

thst  women  should  have  chlldran   for 

CommunUt  state  to  educate.  tralin^>aad'^uae, 
but  parents  should  not  have  anjCiay  in  the 
tralxilng:  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  God 
becatise  He  does  not  exist.  Marx  bad  the  idea 
that  people  could  navar  be  happy,  have 
enough  to  eat.  make  enough  money,  or  have 
success  in  the  kind  of  world  we  know. 

The  nmtad  Statea  of  America  Is  living 
proof  thst  Marx  waa  as  wrong  as  a  man  can 
be.  This  reminds  me  of  Fred  Waring's  song 
I  heard  recently  on  one  of  hU  radio  pro- 
grams. The  thought  was  that  where  else 
but  in  America  can  men  alng  about  liberty? 
Perhaps  you  may  be  asking.  *^a8  Marx 
craay?"  Perhaps  he  was.  But  he  was  not 
the  first  evil  and  craxy  man  to  start  a  ter- 
rible world  upheaval .  nor  was  he  the  last. 
Look  at  muer  and  what  he  did.  Some  peo- 
ple overlooked  Marx's  craitnasa  because  he 
was  one  of  the  most  effeettre  propasandtots 


who  ever  lived.  His  preaching  of  destruc- 
tton  appealed— and  still  doee — especially  to 
people  who  wanted  to  rule  others  and  dldnt 
know  how.  It  appealed  to  and  captured 
Lenin,  who  had  a  terrible  thirst  for  power, 
and.  as  has  been  said,  who  led  the  Com- 
miuilsU  to  capture  Rtiasia  In  1917-18  When 
the  Csarist  Government  feU  in  the  war  of 
1914-18.  a  republic  was  organized  along  the 
lines  of  our  Government,  but  t>efore  this 
government  could  really  take  hold.  Lenin's 
Communists  came  out  from  under  cover, 
confused  the  public  mind  by  propaganda, 
stirred  a  mUltary  revolt,  slatightered  all 
opposition,  and  set  up  by  force  of  arms  a 
Communlct  dlctator^lp.  All  the  Rvtsslan 
people  did  not  turn  Communist — only  a  few 
trained  and  disciplined  favorites  were  al- 
lowed to  be  Commtinists.  Right  hat  let  me 
stress  the  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever  gone 
Communist  In  a  free  election. 

Some  people  fall  for  Commimlst  propa- 
ganda because  It  promlaaa  all  the  things  that 
people  have  always  sought — an  easier  life 
an(<  an  end  to  trouble.  Of  course,  these 
Communists  do  not  deliver  the  goods.  Once 
they  get  control,  they  reduce  a  nation  to 
horror  and  slavery  Just  look  at  their  rec- 
ord, not  only  in  Russia  but  in  all  other 
countries  captured  by  communism— Latvia. 
Llthxianla.  tetonia,  Poland.  Cxechoalovakla. 
Hungary.  Rumania.  BiUgarla,  Yugoelavla. 
Austria.  Germany,  and  now  China.  The 
secret  of  their  drive  la  the  dream  of  total 
power  for  Communists — loss  oi  power  for 
all  others.  That's  the  story  in  a  nutshell. 
You  may  be  asking.  "Are  Commvmlsts  try- 
ing tc  corrupt  religion  here  in  the  United 
States  or  America?"  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
assigns  members  to  Join  churches  and  church 
organizations,  in  <»der  to  take  control  where 
poaalble.  and  in  any  case  to  Influence  thought 
and  action  toward  Communist  ends. 

The  Communist  Party  forms  front  crgan- 
Izatloiu  dealgncd  to  attract  fellow  travelen 
with  rriigloua  InteresU.  A  front  organiza- 
tion la  communism's  greatest  waapoo  in  this 
country.  It  Is  an  organization  created  or 
captured  by  the  Communist  to  do  the  party's 
work  in  special  fields.  In  the  United  Sutea 
they  go  among  people  and  get  their  names 
on  membership  lista — peoples  who  would 
Barer  willingly  act  as  party  agents.  You 
understand  all  this  Is  done  under  cover— 
subversively — by  the  alias  methcd.  A  fel- 
low traveler  Is  one  who  sympathizes  with 
the  party's  alms  and  serves  the  party's  pur- 
poac  without  acttially  holding  a  party  card. 
See  your  daily  newspaper  and  you  may  read 
of  the  doings  of  these  fellow  travelers. 

The  Communist  Party  tries  to  get  promi- 
nent religious  leaden  to  support  Communist 
policies  disgulaed  m  welfare  work  for  mlnor- 
Itles  or  oppresaed  groups.  In  tha  wordi  of 
Earl  Browder.  former  head  of  tha  Oommtmlat 
Party  In  the  United  States  of  America 
"•  •  *  by  going  ■'"^"g  the  religious 
mair-^  we  are  for  the  first  time  able  to 
bring  our  antlrellgious  ideas  to  them" 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  give  you 
some  taatlmony  of  Mr.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  that 
great  American  who  heads  our  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 80.000"  Communists  in  the  United 
States  today  out  of  a  p3pulation  of  145.00.000. 
"In  1917  when  the  Communists  overthrew 
the  Russian  Government  there  waa  1  Com- 
munist for  every  2.277  paraona  in  RuaaU. 
In  the  United  States  today  there  U  1  Com- 
munist for  every  1314  persons  in  the  coun- 
try. There  would  be  more,  but  the  Com- 
munist Party  does  not  rely  upon  actual  party 
membership  for  Its  strength.  What  la  Im- 
portant is  the  claim  of  the  Communists 
themselves  that  for  every  party  member  there 
are  10  others  ready.  wUUng.  and  able  to  do 
the  party 'a  work.  Herein  lies  the  greatest 
menace  of  communism  For  theae  are  the 
people   who  infiltrate   and   corrupt   vartoOi 


spheres  of  American  life.  So  rather  than 
the  alae  of  the  Communist  Party  the  way 
to  weigh  lU  true  importance  is  by  testing 
Its  Inimanpa    Ita  abtttty  to  infUtrate 

If  that*  la  any  Ambt  in  your  mind  as  to 
the  vteloas  and  Maapbemoaa  pat^agBBda 
Communlsta  ara  ualng  agalnat  laMglaa  t& 
our  country,  then  go  to  your  pubWc  library 
and  read  a  typical  example  of  It  entitled 
•*Ooodbve  Chrtat"  by  Langston  Hughes. 
Atrocious  as  this  la.  It  Is  mild  compared  to 
the  atheist  propaganda  in  Moscow. 

Article  I  of  the  BUI  of  Righto  of  our  Con- 
stitution reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  eatshMahment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  th?  frea  caerdae  thereof."  Quite 
a  contrast 

We  could  go  on  and  on  In  this  field  cf  re- 
ligion, but  tioM  does  not  permit.  With  labor 
unions.  Communists  use  the  saaaa  aabveralve 
tactics  Remember  communlam  Is  not  a 
working-class  movement.  It  Is  a  revolution- 
ary movement.  It  is  true  that  Communists 
promise  that  when  they  get  power  they  will 
hand  It  over  to  the  workers.  But  you  cannot 
DOlnt  to  one  place  in  the  world  whrre  they 
have  lived  up  to  that  promise. 

The  standard  of  Uvlng  In  Ruasla  to  barely 
above  that  of  India  or  China.  The  people 
Uve  In  abject  poverty — four  families  to  one 
room.  The  bigwigs  f  twong  the  Communists 
Uve  better  than  most  milllcmatres  do  in  this 
country.  We  in  America  have  at  least  four 
rooms  for  one  family.  LL«ten  cloaely  to  some 
figures.  In  RtiaaU  as  of  1947.  a  Ruaalan  had 
to  work  22  days  for  money  enough  to  buy  a 
suit  cf  clothes.  In  America  a  man  could  get 
a  much  better  suit  for  20 '  i  hours  work  Even 
today  in  Bus?ia  a  man  works  32  hours  to  buy 
a  cotton  dress  for  hto  wife.  In  America  a 
man  works  only  4  hotirs  to  buy  hto  wife  a 
better  dresa.  In  Russia  It  takes  a  worker  103 
hoars  to  earn  a  p^lr  of  shoes.  An  Americaa 
can  do  tt  in  9  hours.  In  Rtissia  a  man  miat 
work  1  hour  and  40  mlnutaa  to  buy  a  bottla 
of  beer.  In  Amartea  ba  needs  to  wm-v  only 
6  mtnutca.  Thto  aaaoa  oontrast  works  out  all 
aloag  tbe  line  for  food,  abater,  and  other 

laaaitlia  of  life. 

Ondar  eommuntom  thara  are  no  luxuriaa, 
conforta.  and  convenleoeaa  aucb  aa  »e  know 
theae  things  In  free-enterprlaa  Amarlca.  In 
CommimUt  Russia  there  to  1  aatomot>Ua 
for  every  252  dtlaens.  America  has  I  for 
every  4  of  lu  citizens.  Under  communlan 
there  to  1  radio  for  every  45  Russians.  Under 
free  enterprise  there  to  1  radio  lor  every  3 
Americans  One  out  of  every  186  paopla  baa 
a  telephone  in  Russia.  One  out  of  every  S 
people  in  cur  f ree-entai  prtsa  syatem  in  Amar- 
lca ha-s  a  telephone. 

Mr.  Firestone  reminds  t»  that  even  BMra 
startling  contrasu  could  be  mada  In  such 
commodities  as  waahlng  machtnm.  refriger- 
atora.  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  Ugbta.  food. 
and  clothing. 

President  William  Green  of  tha  American 
FederaUon  of  Labor  says  "no  labor  ufgaiilaa 
tioo  can  be  free  under  communiHB  beeauaa 
it  to  compelled  to  subordinate  tbe  interaata 
of  the  workers  to  those  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  that  otir  Govern- 
ment to  under  attack.  The  enemy  to  com- 
munism. If  communism  were  to  win.  there 
would  be  no  United  States  Constitution, 
courto.  President,  or  Coogram.  Communists 
ar«  loyal  to  Stalin.  They  uke  orders  from 
Moscow,  and  they  are  spies  any  time  they  are 
ordered  to  be  by  the  party.  It  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  their  leader  in  thto  cotmtry, 
William  Z.  Faster,  that  they  would  not  sup- 
port our  Govenunent  in  war  with  Russia. 
American  CommuntoU  uphold  otir  Govern- 
ment when  It  sulto  Moscow's  purposes.  For 
instance,  from  1988  to  1941.  while  Germany 
and  Boaata  w^e  on  the  amaa  alda  in  the 
Etiropaan  War,  American  OoouBODlata  sabo- 
taged our  arms  factories,  spied  on  our  Gov- 
ernment for  Hitler  as  well  as  for  Russia. 
Ihey  even  tried  to  stir  sedition  and  rebeUioa 
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tn  the  Mined  forces,  ^it  vben  Oennany 
•tt&cked  RumU.  tb«f  wrapped  tbemselTes 
with  the  Unltad  8t»t«s  fUff  ovcrolfht  and 
IxnmedUtely  dMMBtfcd  th«t  we  go  tu  war— 

Hobndy  kaovs  bow  many  CommunUta 
there  are  In  otir  Ooyernment  today.  They 
to  invade  It  In  1933  when  the  Oov- 
it  of  the  United  3tat«e  granted  dlplo- 
rMOfBttton  to  tn*  SoTtat  Oovemment 
lOMla.  OMUHnBtata.  fallow  travelers, 
front  accBU  promptly  flooded  Waah- 
In^ton  and  began  to  worm  their  way  into 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States.  The 
real  Comaaunlat  procram  for  captUTlng  our 
OovanuMBt  bagtiia  with  spying  and  infll- 
tavtton  cft  the  aort  now  going  on.  Then 
feOows  conmskm  atul  cbaoa  catiaod  by  tud- 
^itan  parmlyala  at  our  communications,  trans- 
portfttloo.  money  system,  and  law  enforce- 
ment    Finally  there  comes  direct  seizure  of 


and 


OommunlsU  have  spent  the  last  15  years 
hiding  their  keymen  in  our  Army.  Navy, 
diplomatic  corps.  Treasury.  State,  and  other 
control  points  of  our  Oovemment — not  the 
leaat  of  which  U  the  Atomic  Bnerfcy  Com- 
nlaalon.  The  Un-American  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  found  out  plenty  about  communism 
within  our  atomic  energy  program.  They 
have  espionaga  rings  which  have  been  op- 
erating at  least  alnce  1942.  using  American 
aelence  and  money  to  Inform  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment of  Bua^a  on  how  to  make  the  atom 
bomb.  The  moet  recent  case  to  reach  the 
•rvpuon  stage  was  that  of  Bftna  Pr«latadt. 
fenarigrmnt.  ComaranM  tia<— f  atvdant. 
the  aon  of  a  Communist,  who  was  granted 
a  tl.OOO  a  year  fellowship  for  study  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Hans  Frted- 
•tadt  conducts  the  Karl  Marx  Study  Club 
thtsre.  He  bombards  the  student  bodr  with 
subversive  articles  in  the  campus  newapaper. 
And  you.  Mr.  Taxpayer— you  pay  the  bUl. 
TtaaaJu  to  free  speech  in  free-en terprlae 
AoMrlea.  this  outrageous  situation  was 
ferougbt  to  light  by  one  of  our  well-icnown 
radio  commentators.  But  all  the  time  David 
Lllienthal.  director  of  the  ACC.  has  conslst- 
cntly  taatatmA'  that  student-candidates  lur 
vardad  by  the  A£C  be  not 
la  fiapaet  to  loyalty  to  the  United 
last  thaftr  lateUccttial  freedom  be  im- 
paired. He  has  stoutly  defended  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  to  known  Conununlsts. 

I  want  to  tell  you  here  and  now  Commu- 
be  forced  out  of  power  by  loyal. 
Americans  uatng  means  of 
tlon.  exposure,  and  prosecution.  It's 
iting  thst  when  they  are  prosecuted 
thay  howl  that  their  liberty  U  being  en- 
croached upon:  they  refuse  to  testify,  saying 
that  they  might  tncrinDnate  themselves.  All 
the  time  they  art  enjoying  the  protection  of 
American  freedoaa  and  our  BUI  of  Righu. 
For  the  same  offense  in  Coouaunist  Russia 
they  would  be  shot  at  raartaa  or  sent  to 
hard  labor  in  Siberia  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  I  say  we  should  send  all  Com- 
munlsu  back  to  thair  baaven — Communist 
Ruasla. 

Wake  ;ip  Americans!  Ouard  your  liberty. 
Dont  take  it  for  pauUd 

I  said  in  the  liafliiniiig  that  an  atmosphere 
of  un  -ertalnty  prevaila  here  in  our  country 
even  In  the  mulst  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 
I  have  been  trying  to  show  you  that  the  rea- 
aoa  for  this  condition  may  be  our  own  com« 
ice  and  indifference  to  these  evils  that 
from  without  to  work  and  grow  from 
within. 

I  raMMDfev  raartlng  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
one*  taylaff.  **that  if  our  Natkin  is  ever 
destroyed.  It  wUl  not  be  from  without,  but 
front  within.** 

Wa  are  hoping  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  our  laiilil— a  aad  thus  obtain  |>eaca  by 
aaaaa  of  tha  taiaaprlnt. 

That  Is  not  *.he  way! 

Peace  eonaes  from  within. 

"Whare  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  la,  there 
la  Ubert)   " 

There  is  paaoa. 


I  have  endaatrovad  to  point  out  that  the 
conflict  t<i  shaping  up  in  the  world  between 
thow  who  profess  faith  In  Ood  and  those 
who  profeas  faith  In  Stalin.  Thoae  who  pro- 
fess faith  in  Ood  far  outnumber  the  other 
group,  but  they  lack  the  leal  and  the  wiU- 
Ingneaa  to  sacrifice  that  the  followers  of  Sta- 
lin have 

Our  Ood-given  liberty  that  we  In  Texas 
and  the  United  SUtea  of  America  enjoy  has 
a  condition  attached — that  condition  la  eter- 
nal vigilance.  We  must  not  be  indlSoant. 
We  must  not  take  our  liberty  and  fraadom 
fCH-  granted.  We  must  be  ready  at  all  tlmaa 
to  xealously  guard  and  defend  it.  We  muat 
be  willing  U>  say— and  mean  it — as  did  Pat- 
rick Henry,  when  he  proclaimed — 

"Olve  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Many  fine  American  boys  did  just  that  for 
liberty  and  freedom  only  recently. 

But  remember,  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  s»\fi : 

"Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  puri^hase  a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  safety,  nor  liberty." 

This  is  history,  and  history  repeats  itself  so 
often  that  the  accuracy  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's statement  cannot  t>e  denied. 

While  reading  a  recent  issue  of  the  Com- 
cazssioHAL  Racoao.  I  was  stirred  by  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Dxwkt 
Snoar.  in  which  *>e  quoted  the  poet.  Edwin 
ICarkham. 

"I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
Senate  and  school  and  citadel  and  shrine;" 

"I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb 
the  walls  and  towers  of  state  In  unsiiapect- 
Ing  houn" 

Mr.  SBoar  assures  us  that  we  have  vermin 
In  our  midst;  that  we  have  rats  In  this 
country  who  are  undermining  the  Senate, 
the  school,  the  citadel,  'and  the  shrine. 
They  are  gniwlug  at  the  very  foundations 
of  this  Republic,  and  the  trials  which  are 
going  on  In  Washington  and  New  York  now. 
with  all  of  the  ramifications  of  which  the 
public  knows  nothing  about,  are  sufflcient 
warning  to  put  us  on  guard. 

And  now  In  conclusion,  let  us  think  of 
our  national  motto:  K  pluribus  imum — from 
many.  one.  We  want  our  Anglo-Saxons, 
Italians.  Teutons.  Negroes.  Irish.  Slavs. 
Scandinavians.  French,  and  all  the  others. 
to  become  one  loyal  citizenship  enjoying  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  democratic  America. 
Let  us  take  a  lock  at  our  coins  and  pray, 
using  the  words  of  the  now  Immortal  chap- 
lain of  the  United  Slates  Senate.  Dr  Peter 
Marshall,  "May  it  ever  be  In  our  minds  as 
upon  our  coins.  "In  Ood  we  trust'." 

I  thank  you. 


The  Teanosec-Tombif  bee  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATTVZS 
Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  Mo- 
bile Register.  Mobile.  Ala.,  under  date  of 
May  11.  1949.  entitled  "Entire  Congress 
Should  Support  This  Sutxrommittee  on 
Tenn-Tom": 
crnaa 


serves  the  unhesitating  support  of  the  whole 
Congress. 

For  this  Improvement — which  contem- 
platea  connecting  the  Tennessee  and  Tom- 
blgbaa  Rivers  by  canal  to  open  a  new  navi- 
gable route  between  the  Oulf  coast  at  Mo- 
bile and  the  interior  country — is  so  abun- 
dantly Justified  that  it  should  have  been  car- 
ried out  long  ago. 

It  has  been  said.  In  fact,  that  nowhere  else 
on  the  Inland  waterway  systems  of  the  world 
is  the  opportunity  apparent  to  reap  so  great 
benefits  In  proportion  to  the  effort.  In  other 
words,  the  Tennessee-Tom bigbee  waterway  is 
unequaled  in  Its  promise  of  dividends  on  the 
Investment. 

Tha  high  estimate  placed  on  the  project 
was  llltMtratad  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
Out  of  a  list  of  38  projects  before  it,  the 
waterways  association  endorsed  8  for  con- 
stnictlon.  The  Tennesaee-Tombigbee  water- 
way was  among  the  eight. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  recognition  the  project  has 
received  for  outstanding  merit.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  Army  engineers,  and  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  itself. 

What  is  sought  now — and  what  the  Senate 
subcommittee  proposes — is  not  a  fund  of  the 
size  required  to  complete  the  Improvement, 
but  a  fund  to  start  the  Job.  The  $2,500,000 
(m)  Item  approved  by  the  subcommittee  is 
a  modeat  figure  indeed  and  the  purpose  for 
which  It  has  been  earmarked  Is  exceedingly 
worthy. 

Careful  studies  have  shown  beyond  refuta- 
tion that  the  Tennessee-Tomblgliee  water- 
way— the  navigable  linking  of  these  two 
rivers  by  canal — would  mean  continuing  Im- 
portant savings  in  time,  distance,  and  cost 
In  the  field  of  water  transportation. 

These  advantages  and  benefits  would  ex- 
tend far  and  wide.  A  broad  region  of  the 
middle  United  States  could  readUy  be 
served  by  this  new  jiavlgation  route.  Thus, 
from  the  Tenneaeee-Tomblgbee  waterway 
would  flow  far-flung  profitable  results  in  the 
form  of  time,  distance,  and  money  saved  tn 
the  transportation  of  commerce. 

A  start  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  water- 
way should  be  made  without  further  post- 
ponement. We  appeal  to  the  whole  Congress 
to  support  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  appropriations.  It  will 
make  no  mistake  to  do  so.  The  mistake 
would  He  in  failing  to  support  the  action  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgljee 
waterway  would  add  immensely  to  the 
strength  and  service  of  the  Nation's  system 
of  inland  waterways. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  has  shown  com- 
mendable appreciation  of  this  fact  by  voting 
to  invest  ta.500.000  (m)  as  a  start  toward 
that  goal.  Surely  Congress  as  a  whole  la 
equally  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  the 
Improvement  and  equally  anxious  to  get  the 
Job  under  way. 


Tk«  National  Health  Act 


sHotru)  srrroar  this  stra- 
ooautrrrxs  on  tkmn-tom 

Whan  a  Senate  Subconunittee  on  Appro- 
prlatlooa  approved  a  fimd  of  •3.500.000  the 
oChar  day  to  get  work  started  on  the  Tennes- 
-Tonblgbee  waterway  in  the  fiscal  year 
July  I,  It  took  an  action  which  de- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MAsaacHtjaRTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  recently 
joined  In  sponsoring  a  bill  providing  for 
a  national  health-insurance  program  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  This  legislation  has 
commanded  such  widespread  interest 
that  I  should  like  to  include  here  a 
resumelmd  e:cplanation  of  its  provisioixs. 


The  others  spofisoring  the  bill  are 
Senators  PLAjroeas,  of  Vermont,  and  Ivis, 
bf  New  York :  and  Congressmen  Auchin- 
CLOss.  of  New  Jersey;  Case,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Pulton,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hale,  of 
Maine;  Javits,  of  New  York;  Morton,  of 
Kentucky ;  and  NixcN,  of  CaJifomla. 

An  explanation  of  the  bill  follows: 

Th«  Ratiohal  Hialth  Act — RtecM*  awd 
Explanation 
This  national  health  bill  has  a  threefold 
.objective:  (1)  "nj  make  It  possible,  through 
Voluntary  j»epayment  {Mans,  for  everybody  tn 
the  United  States,  of  whatever  Incoma.  to 
obtain  adeqtiate  health  care  to  tha  fitflast 
extent  that  medical  reaources  permit:  «2)  to 
■ea  that  the  quantity  of  health  service  is 
aspanded  and  its  quality  raised  throughout 
the  Nation,  by  fMrogreaaiveiy  eliminating 
shortages  in  our  medical  reaources;  and  (3) 
to  do  these  things  in  such  a  way  aa  to  foster 
constructive  freedom  of  action,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  it.  on  the  part 
Of  both  patients  and  doctors.  Indlvtdu&Is  and 
MBOeiatloas,  communities  and  States. 

MAIM  PKOVISIONS 

Basic  In  the  bills  program  wiU  be  volun- 
tary prepayment  plans.  Their  subscription 
diargea  would  be  scaled  to  their  subacrlbeta* 
t~eaaMa.  rather  than  flat-rrtc  premiums. 
Mixed  Federal -SUte  funda  would  make  up 
any  difference  between  the  aggr^ate  of  sub- 
Hcribers"  payments  and  the  cx>st  of  furnishing 
health  service  benefits. 

The  bUl  would  also  provide:  (a>  special 
fMaral  help  In  areaa  where  the  shortage  of 
health  resources  Is  particvilarly  acute,  to  at- 
tract personnel  and  maintain  modem  facili- 
ties; (b)  increased  Federal  aid  to  communi- 
ties throughout  the  coxmtry  for  building  hcs- 
plUls  and  Lealth  centers:  (c)  Federal  grants 
to  medical  and  nursing  schools;  and  <d) 
additional  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  ex- 
panding  their  local   public   health  services. 

Finally,  the  bill  sete  up  machinery  for 
eoiMtantly  appraising  the  health  needs  of 
tta  Ration  and  for  developing  a  national 
health  program  which  would  be  periodically 
WTteed  to  ka«p  pace  with  the  growth  !■  Madl- 

cal  resources. 

BASIC  rniNCTPixa 

This  bill  does  not  bring  about  socialized 
medicine;  on  the  contrary.  It  very  greatly 
encourages  the  development  of  private  efforts, 
which  actually  pace  the  program. 

It  Invokes  no  means  test;  on  the  contrary, 
It  offers  to  everybody,  poor  or  well-to-do,  the 
right  to  obtain  the  same  services  as  ev«7- 
one  else,  at  a  cost  scaled  to  his  means,     

The  hill  reflects  the  belief  of  its  sponaora 
that  great  social  needs  can  be  met  without 
falling  Into  the  errors  of  state  socialism. 
and  that  needed  aerrtcea  can  be  given  at 
needed  coet  to  our  people  without  disrupt - 
li^ — tout  on  tiMt  contrary,  encouraging — the 
devabipment  of  private  Inttlatlre  and  en- 
terprise. 

"nie  sponaora  do  not  ctmslder  this  bill  nec- 
essarily *  y«  answer  for  all  time  ft)  the 
health  problem.  For  this  reaaMi  they  have 
provided  the  means  for  constant  readjust- 
ment of  tha  procram  on  a  rational  basis. 
But  they  do  consider  the  bill  reallstlcany  de- 
signed to  bring  within  everybody's  reach  all 
the  care  that  the  !»aUon"s  medical  facilities 
can  provide — and  to  aasure  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  enough  facilities  to  Include  every- 
body In  every  Incoine  group  who  wants  to 
use  them.  It  thus  places  i'-aelX  squarely  In 
the  American  tradition  of  more  and  better 
services  In  response  to  Tolrmtary  demand. 
HOW  IT   woaKS 

The  kay  to  the  program  ta  the  local,  volun- 
tary piauayiaaat  hMlth  aarrlce  plan.  Many 
such  plans  already  azlat — Blue  Crosa.  Blue 
Shield,  mnomarahla  group  health  plans,  tn- 
dxMtry  plana,  imbtr  union  plans,  weifara 
fun^a,  cooperatlvaa,  and  so  forth.    Over  $5,- 


000.000  people  are  already  enrolled  to  these 
plans. 

The  chief  advantages  of  an  such  plans  are 
(1)  that  by  spreading  the  risks  among  a 
large  number  of  persons  they  enable  their 
subscribers  to  protect  themselves,  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  against  rulnoos  personal  losses, 
and  (2)  being  organized  and  operated  pri- 
vately, without  governmental  management, 
they  can  reflect  accurately  the  desires  and 
needs  of  their  members.  Their  chief  disad- 
vantage is  that  the  flat-rate  premiums  which 
most  of  the  plans  must  now  carry  are  be- 
yond the  means  of  millions  of  otherwise 
self-supporting  people.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  doctors'  services  In  the  home  and 
cfUce  and  preventive  medical  care,  as  well  as 
hospital  services,  are  Included.  Premiums 
for  such  coverage  may  run  from  $100  to  $150 
per  family,  far  too  much  for  Incomes  In  the 
lower  brackets.  As  a  result,  only  a  few  of 
the  voluntary  plans  at  present  cover  more 
than  hoepitallxatlon  and  surgical  care,  a 
fragment  of  the  health  services  people  need. 
This  legislation  contemplates  hundreds 
of  such  nonprc^t  voluntary  plans,  each 
locally  organized  and  operated.  It  will  use 
existing  plans,  enabling  them  to  expand 
and  open  the  way  for  new  plana  throughout 
the  country. 

Fundamental  to  the  program  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  these  voluntary  plans  base 
the  rate  of  payment  by  wa\jm  i  Ihaia  upon  a 
percentage  of  the  sohaertttf^  Umwnr  (up 
to  tMB8).  This  provteton  will  n< 
#-Ka»gt«ig  uie  method  of  charging 
by  most  plans  at  present  in  existence.  It  is, 
however,  essential  lor  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing voluntary  plans  to  everyone  by  bringing 
in  pubUc  aid  for  people  of  limited  income 
without  a  means  test. 

In  order  to  participate  In  the  program,  a 
State  would  ^et  up  a  State  health  ecuncU. 
This  eouncU  would  divide  the  State  Into  sev- 
eral regions,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  set  up  under  the  Federal  Hoapltal  Con- 
struction Act.  Each  region  would  be  man- 
aged by  a  health  region  authority,  made  up 
of  local  people.  On  this  authority  and  an 
the  State  health  council  there  would  be  no 
practicing  doctors,  dentists,  or  others  who 
k  health  serrlces  since  they  represent 
with  a  direct  financial  Intovst  In  the 
publics  contributions,  but  each  aothonty 
and  council  would  have  medical  and  other 
adviaory  coounitteea. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  national  yardstick  hi 
the  form  of  a  c«nprehensive  range  of  bene- 
fits, which  It  daSnaa  to.  ftatali  and  which  in- 
cludes the  vaak  attal  haatth  aarrteea.  it 
further  statH  that  tfea  mttmaitfOaa.  charge 
for  this  partleatar  uuiuisa  easBO*  be  lass 
than  a  percent  of  the  subscriber's  Income  up 
to  as.uoo.  The  tkcax  dxxty  of  each  health 
re^on  authority  la  to  estimate  the  nonaal 
coat  In  that  region  of  supplying  the  RatVwal 
yardstick  coverage. 

Any  plan  upaallnf  ia  ttat  tagtea^which 
provides  the  yai  ilillil  ranga  of  bawrma  will 
receive  from  tha  State  (with  Federal  par- 
ticipation) the  dUCerenca  between  Its  sub- 
scrioers  payments  and  the  estimated  normal 

A  plan  may  oflv  a  auvifSfli  laas  compre- 
hensive than  tha  national  yardatlck  cover- 
age. In  which  caae  U  would  charge  propor- 
tionately less  to  lU  subacrlbwrs  and  any  pub- 
lic coBtiltoaKlaa  would  be  based  on  a  pro- 
porttaMUaiy  lonar  aUowed  ocst.  Or  a  plan 
may  pro^l*a  a  atttl  mora  1 1  wifrihaii^aa  cor- 
crage,  tn  whleh  caaa  tt  Buvt  chacaa  ftcfoe- 
tionately  mora  and  would  have  a  propor- 
tionately higher  allowed  coat. 

The  T^a'^mMm  iiiiisfi)B  a  plan  may  offer 
under  the  bUis^rcgram  will  be  flxad  by  the 
State  health  council.  This  mnrlmtmfi  will 
be  hnad  an  how  maA  madicai  sarriaa  can 
be  pTO«ids«  to  each  af  tha  date's  ragtana  by 
asMttnc  <w  reaaonabty  oMalnaHa  pneaonnel 
and  facUiUea.  The  State  aaay  aaMod  the 
m«wiTTnim  each  year  to  the  light  of  experi- 


ence  and   to   Una  with   the   growth  of   Ita 
medical  itsumcas. 

BOW  rr  ATPtm 

Let  ua  suppoaa  that  a  plan  provides  the 
yaiilartsk  coverage.  Cor  which  it  cbacyas 
S  p«aent  of  each  suhacrlhcr's  tneome.  This 
would  cover  the  subscril}er  and  any  depend- 
ants. 

A  subscriber  with  an  income  of  •l.fiOO 
would  pay  $3.75  a  month;  one  with  $2,500 
would  pay  $6.15  a  month;  and  one  with  $3^800 
would  p^  9»JM  a  aaontb.  They  would  all 
gat  the  saoM  aenrteaa.  tha  daAett  created  by 
the  lower  incomes  being  made  up  by  the 
State-Federal  aid.  Thus,  If  the  annual  cost 
allowed  to  the  plan  by  the  regional  author- 
ity were  $114  per  family  (which  would  be 
about  the  estimated  avsrage  for  the  nation ) , 
aiMt  if  the  average  tamlly  in  the  plan  paid 
$75  a  year,  then  the  State-Federal  aid  would 
contribute  $38  per  faxnUy  to  cover  th?  deficit 
to  that  plan. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  It  is  apparent 
that  a  $3  JS5  CaaaUy  wmild  be  piling  Its  full 
cost.  Smaller  tncomas  would  be  subaldlaed, 
partly  by  the  higher-Income  people  who  loin 
the  plan  and  partly  out  of  public  funds. 
Partial  sutaaidlaation  of  the  low-Income 
groupa  by  the  blfher  onea  is  what  happens 
now,  to  a  rough  and  unsatlsCartfiry  way. 
through  the  scaltog  of  charges  by  the  doc- 
tors and  the  hospitals. 

The  minlmuaa  that  anyone  can  pay  to  par- 
ticipate to  a  plan  la  $6  a  year.  In  the  case 
of  unemployed  persona  or  puUlc  wards  this 
may  be  paid  by  the  State,  for  whatever  plan 
the  individual  chooses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  toccane  used  for  ll^^irtog  sub- 
scription ratea  is  $5,000  Persons  with  larger 
Incomes  may  )oto  the  plans,  and  will  mi- 
doubtedly  choow  to  do  ao;  but  many  plans 
will  probably  provide  that  such  people  wotild 
be  paid  fixed  sums  (called  "todemnity  bene- 
fits" )  rather  t*'*"  being  covered  for  the  com- 
plete cost  of  their  care  (called  "service  ben- 
efits"). 

razzDOM  IS  HUaaanis 

Whether  a  family  decides  to  oonte  toto 
the  moat  complete  plan  set  up  under  the 
State's  program  to  its  community,  or  toto  a 
cheaper  and  less  cooiplete  plan,  or  stay  out 
of  all  of  them.  Is  left  to  lU  own  free  choice. 
Whether  a  subscriber's  employer  pays  all  or 
part  or  none  of  the  suhBKlpyan  daaisa,  la 
for  the  employer  and  aaaployac  to  work  out 
together.  Wiiethcr  a  subacrlher's  contribu- 
tion is  deducted  from  bis  pay  is  also  subject 
to  prearrangement.  In  the  case  of  State 
ana  Federal  employees,  the  bill  provides  that 
this  may  be  done. 

Like  their  pnttMHte.  the  nation's  4oetcn 
are  free  to  raoaa  teto  any  plan  that  wKL 
aooept  them,  or  to  stay  out  of  all  of  them. 
Ka  more  than  at  preamt  will  they  be  foread 
to  accept  any  patients.  Thete'  toducement 
to  ft^nr^  to  lies  to  the  fact  that  the  sernces 
that  thry  now  supf4y  free  to  those  who 
cannot  pay  their  own  way.  will  ha  ftA^  paid 
for  by  the  plans,  wboae  uiuiuhiri  may  ha 
theae  now  ptifsonn  hitherto  dependent  on 
medlc^  charity.  They  -vlU  be  tree  to  Join 
any  aort  of  plan,  including  group  practice 
|rty»*«,  which  wm  be  foatered  by  the  blU. 
Doctora  may  talte  part  to  the  formation  of 
a  plan,  fcut  BMiy  noc  conteal  tt. 

H"Tp***i«  llliialsii  flMf  eentract  to  supply 
their  servicea  to  any  plan  that 
oi  t2wy  may  stay  out.  The 
jifB'te  apply  to  them  aa  to  the  doctors.  In 
Bupporttog  the  Blue  Cross,  the  country's 
hcepttais  have  alrsaiy  daaaonateated  their 
wilUngSMa  to  taka  part  ta  prepayaaant  plana 
The  atfaaatagaa  at  the  prograaa  will  ba 
Inducement  enoughs  and  no  liidlsMMl  or 
group-  consumer,  doctor,  or  boapttsi  will 
be  cKnpelled  to  joto.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  faMBuncnt — local.  State,  and  Federal — 
viU  ||9  hald  to  the  m>"'""'Tn  At  every  leael 
thaaa  win  be  ssnple  fraadom  tor 
tiva  lalttative  which  alone  can 
American  asplratlona  into  reality. 


-TomoigD**  waterway   m   me   nscai   year       M»»fc    »    am^uiu    mwc    lu    tii«.iuuc    nc»c    • 
biglnntni  JxiJy  1.  it  took  «a  actum  wMcb  de-      resumeimci  explanation  o(  its  provisions. 
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The  basic  formula  fot  Federal  aid  under 
this  bin  follows  the  lines  of  the  Hoapital 
Act.  Federal  aid  will  be  granted 
It*  tn  iBTers*  proportion  to  lU  per  capita 
Irrome.  States  having  the  lowest  per  capita 
Income  will  receive  Federal  aid  at  a  ratio 
of  three  Federal  dollars  for  every  State  dollar 
devoted  to  the  pro-am:  those  with  the 
highest  per  caplt  Income  will  get  one  Fed- 
eral dollar  for  two  State  dollars  The  average 
foe  the  nation  will  l>e  a  little  more  than  50 
percent  Federal  akl.  The  celling  for  Federal 
aid  to  any  given  StaU  will  be  tl5  a  year  (or 
each  person  cvered 

A  State  wUl  begin  to  receive  lU  Federal 
contribution  as  soon  aa  It  has  passed  the 
appropriate  leglalatlon  and  as  soon  as  the 
machinery  Is  In  operation. 

In  the  soaaMHMS  dtficult  matter  of  rais- 
ing money  to  start  a  qualified  nonprofit  plan, 
the  Fe<*eral  Government  will  also  hel^  ^h« 
States  to  help  the  organizers.  Whatever 
amount  the  sponsors  of  a  plan  can  raise, 
either  by  free  contribution  or  In  the  form 
of  non-lnterest-bearlng  loans,  will  t>e 
matchea  by  mixed  Federal  and  State  money 
as  Interest-free  loans. 

A  separate  bill  Is  being  filed  by  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  which  would  make 
Mbacriptlon  charges  deductible  from  taxable 
Income. 

The  bUl  further  provides  for  a  revolving 
eumtmmmMom  Isaa  fund  of  tio.ooft.Me  of  Fed- 
•fal  waan&f.  Without  requiring  any  State 
parttelpatlon.  this  sum  will  b«  loaned  to 
eeofMratIng  prepayment  plana  for  the  special 
purpose  of  building  and  equipping  small 
local  medical  centers  for  the  group  prsctice 
of  medicine  Thu  stim  would  provide  for 
the  setting  up  of  sbout  135  new  health 
centers  at  one  time,  with  no  burden  on  the 
SUtes. 

By  these  means  the  establishment  of  a 
widespread,  diverse  system  of  voluntary  plans 
will  be  fostered.  Including  those  that  use 
group  practice  In  the  long  run  those  plana 
which  supply  the  best  and  most  extensive 
medical  care  for  the  subscribers,  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain  the  most  effective  coopera- 
tion of  the  medical  professions  snd  the  hos- 
pitals. wUl  most  rapidly  spread  their  In- 
ftutnce  snd  Increase  the  numt>er  of  their 
sabacrtt>ers.  The  matnaprlng  of  the  program 
wUI  be  competition  between  the  plans  In  the 
quality  and  extent  of  their  services,  with  free 
opporttulty  snd  Incentive  to  develop  ever 
Bare  effective  means  of  distributing  high- 
quality  medical  care. 

I         KXPANstoM  op  MXSiCAi.  axsocacxs 

The  accelerated  development  of  prepay- 
ment plans,  and  the  Increased  effective  de- 
mand for  madtcal  services  which  would  result 
from  the  snaetaMnt  of  this  bUi.  must  t>e 
matched  by  a  steadily  Increasing  number  oX 
well-trained  doctors  and  nurse*.  The  bill. 
therefore  provides  special  help  for  medical 
and  nurslsf  educstlon.  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
wai  Ocvcnunent  rsnging  from  about  $3S,- 
omMO  ta  tiM  flnt  yMT  to  about  MO.000.000 
ttl  1988.  >s<iM*l  aid  ts  provided  also  for  tbs 
•tructlon  and  equipping  of  additional  or 
medical  school  facilities.  th«  Federal 
funds  to  match  money  from  other  aourcaa. 

The  development  of  prepayment  plans  also 
makes  It  necessary  to  accelerate  new  eon- 
•mictlon  of  dtagnostlc  and  personal  health 
•srrlce  centar*  m  well  as  hospitals  For  this 
>n  the  bill  offers  amendments  to  the 
}ltal  Construction  Act.  sddlng  tlOO.OOO.- 
a  year  to  the  present  approprlatloo  at 
879.000.000  to  be  mixed  State  by  State  with 
funds  from  any  other  source  according  to 
ttM  formtala  airsady  rtfrihsd.  Diagnostic 
and  baaltii  sarrtea  ecntHs  may  abare  tn  tbia 
rtderal  aM. 

TtM  UDprovainent  of  pwaooal  medical  cars 
througbout  the  eountry  does  not  diminish 
tbs  nma  for   impeovad  \odkl   public   h-slth 
I.    This  MB  tlwwfon  provides  fur  the 


extension  of  the  established  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  and  local  communltlea 
for  the  employment  of  public  health  officers 
and  other  personnel,  and  fcr  the  extension  of 
basic  community  health  services  tiu-oughout 
the  nation.  This  U  universally  recognized 
as  an  Integral  part  of  a  sound  national  health 
program. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  Federal  aid  (In 
the  same  proportion  to  State  aid  &s  In  the 
case  of  prepayment  plans)  for  programs  In 
areas  of  "special  need."  Such  an  area  Is  de- 
fined aa  one  In  which  there  are  ao  more  than 
8  doctors  per  iO.OOO  of  population.  Here 
It  is  proposed,  with  mixed  Federal  and  State 
funds,  to  provide  Immediately  the  financial 
Incentives  and  guarantees  required  to  at- 
tract to  these  areas  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses,  and  to  provide  the  traveling  cllnlca 
they  so  sorely  need.  Such  funds  will  also  be 
used  to  cover  the  Initial  deficlU  of  hospitals, 
health  cenurs.  and  diagnostic  centers  set  up 
In  these  areas  with  the  help  of  grants  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Hospital  Constnictlon 
Act.  aa  amended  by  this  t>lil.  This  special 
program  Is  of  a  Isrgely  temporary  nature  to 
fUl  the  gap  existing  before  the  voluntary  pre- 
pajiaaat  plans  can  develop  so  as  to  take  up 
tta*  bUK^an.  At  a  later  stage  Federal  and 
Stat*  aid  will  flow  into  these  areas  through 
ttM  normal  channels  described  above. 

aTtn>T    AND   PLANNING   COMMISSION 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  that  the 
program  of  action  described  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs  represents  the  most  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  should  now  undertake 
In  new  forms  of  assistance  In  the  field  of 
health.  There  remains,  however,  much  more 
to  b*  docM.  Fbr  the  ptupose  of  determining 
prceiaely  what  the  nation's  health  needs  are. 
and  how  k>eflt  to  moblilxe  our  resources  to 
meet  them,  the  bill  seta  In  motion  immedi- 
ately a  grass-roots  Inventory  of  health  con- 
ditions, health  resources,  and  ail  aapects  of 
medical  research,  recruitment,  snd  training 
of  health  personnel.  For  this  purpose  it  es- 
tablishes a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed Jointly  by  Congress  and  the  President 
to  direct,  supervise,  and  coordinate  a  continu- 
ing study  conducted  locally. 

Thu  conuniaaton  Is  to  raport^to  Oongraas 
within  2  7**f«  OB  their  findings  with  r*ip*ct 
to  the  moat  pr— Ing  problems,  such  as  th* 
financial  condition  of  the  country's  hospitals, 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel, the  provision  of  care  for  the  chronic 
diseases  (heart  disease,  cancer,  multiple 
sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  poliomyelitis,  and 
other  crippling  dlaea***  of  children,  etc.). 
«nd  the  provlalon  of  dental  care. 

Within  4  years  the  commission  Is  In- 
structed to  report  Its  findings  and  to  formu- 
late a  ao-year  national-health  program.  In 
formulating  this  plsn  the  commission  Is  to 
take  into  account  the  recommendations  of 
the  cooperating  local  and  national  organisa- 
tions. Thereafter  the  commission  will  re- 
port every  2  years,  at  each  such  Interval 
pushing  ahead  ttM  20- year  plan  by  2  years. 

The  surrey  Is  to  be  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Oovernment    at    an    annual    cost    of 

as.ooo.ooo 

COSTS    AND   SaOWTH 

In  aU  lU  paru  thU  bUI  assigns  ttM  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  the  role  of  assisting  local 
and  State  undertakings.  Ths  bill,  in  effect, 
says  to  ttte  familic*  of  America  and  to  tbelr 
local  and  State  governments,  '*The  National 
Government  offers  to  l)ack  up  what  you 
undertake.  The  scale  of  Federal  aid  de- 
pends on  tlM  scale  of  your  enterprise" 
Thus,  what  these  programs  wUl  mean  In 
terms  of  Federal  approprlstlons  each  year 
will  iM  determined  mainly  by  the  seals  of  ths 
voluntary  reeponse  the  Oovemment's  offer 
gets. 

Assiunlng  maxlmtim  voluntary  response, 
tlM  bill  msy  iM  e«p*ct*d  to  call  on  Federal 
reventMs  for  888ij(Mi888  tbe  first  year  and 
(or  a  poaeible  8M8uliMt8  4  year*  hence. 


The  largest  potential  expenditure  is  aid 
to  the  prepayment  plans.  By  1953  the  Fed- 
eral shars  In  that  program  could  reach  $500.- 
000.000  a  year.  This  would  represent  a  little 
more  than  tulf  of  needed  public  support  for 
theae  plans.  Subscribers'  paymenu  should 
provide  between  60  and  85  percent  of  the 
plan's  costs,  depending  on  the  Income  level 
of  the  particular  community. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  the  'special- 
need  areas"  can  be  expected  to  rise  to  a  peak 
of  conceivably  $150,000,000  by  1952  and  there- 
after level  off  at  t>etween  seventy-five  and 
one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  until  pre- 
payment plans  blanket  these  areas. 

The  help  offered  to  medical  and  nuralng 
schools  will  probably  range  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  million  dollars  a  year  from  fiscal 
1940-60  to  l»6a-53,  reapectlvely  Construc- 
tion granu  to  tbe  schools  over  those  4  years 
msy  total  1120.000.000.  or  $30,000,000  a  year. 

Hospital  construction  is  not  likely  to  take 
less  than  the  $175,000,000  a  year  proposed. 
This  U  $100,000,000  a  year  more  than  is  pro- 
vided by  the  existing  Isw,  under  wtUch  a 
large  backlog  of  much-needed  hospital  facili- 
ties has  built  up. 

TtM  local  publlc-health-unlU  program  will 
probably  rise  to  $30,000,000  by  1952-53  from 
$15,000,000  In  1949-60. 

Comprehensive  tMSlth  study  and  planning 
will  take  $5,000  000  a  year 

This  added  Federal  expenditure  will  repre- 
sent growth  the  length  and  breadth  of  ttU* 
country  In  effective  health  services.  It  will 
also  repre**at  addlttanal  expenditures  by 
SUte*  and  local  ouamMmttes.  which  hsve  to 
spend  their  money  In  order  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral money.  Indeed,  Individuals  have  to  de- 
cide to  spend  their  money  iMfore  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  governments  become  committed 
to  provide  any  funds  whatever, 
nuxr    cosiPABUoN     with     hili..    tatt.     and 

THOMAS  anXS    (S.    I4SS.  8.    1S81.  AND  S.    IS7S) 

In  principle  this  spproach  to  health  Insur- 
ance is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hill  bill,  but 
with  several  Important  differences.  One  Is 
that  the  Hill  bill  in  effect  requires  those  who 
need  help  In  paying  for  voluntary  prepay- 
ment plans  to  pass  sn  individual  mean* 
test,  while  this  bill  gives  everyone  the  auto- 
matic right  to  Join  a  prepayment  plan  at  a 
charge  that  he  can  afford.  On  this  point, 
the  Taft  bill  Is  less  explicit  but  Just  as  clearly 
contemplates  the  use  of  a  means  test. 

Under  tbe  Hill  bill  public  aid  would  go  only 
to  prepayment  plans  offering  no  more  than  in- 
hospital  care  and  the  out-patient  services  of 
hospitals  and  diagnostic  centers.  This  bill 
leaves  the  scope  of  services  for  which  public 
funds  may  t>e  used  solely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  States  and  tbelr  health  regions.  From 
the  beginning  people  in  many  communities 
will  secure  far  Ivoader  benefits,  such  as  home 
care  and  preventive  services  of  doctors, 
where  the  community  Is  equipped  to  sttpply 
them. 

Both  the  HIU  and  Taft  bills  faU  to  provide 
for  the  free  organization  of  prepayment 
plaiu  within  tbe  States.  At  present  In  22 
States  the  organlaation  of  such  plans  is 
•Itoetlvely  restricted  to  medical  societies.  In 
aoatrast  our  bill  provides  positively  for  State 
enabling  acts  which  would  permit  the  free 
organlaation  of  prepajrment  plans. 

The  Tsft  t>lll  concentrates  all  attention  on 
those  unalUe  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  care 
and  requires  the  Statea  to  develop  programs 
th»t  wotild  assure  such  persons  all  needed 
service*  witbln  a  period  of  5  years.  This  re- 
quirement, we  feel,  is  totally  unrealistic  in 
the  light  of  the  proposed  maximum  sppro- 
prlatlon  of  $300,000,000.  wlilch,  added  to  SUt* 
fund*,  would  provide  no  more  tlian  $600,000,- 
000  a  year  of  public  fund*  for  ttiis  purpoee. 
In  our  Judgment  It  would  take  five  time*  a* 
much  money  and  more  ttuui  10  years'  time  to 
reach  the  Taft  bill's  goal. 

On  this  scon,  tbe  Thomas  b'll  Is  equally 
unrealutic.     SMMlBg   in  July   1961   it  would 


^         a  pay-roll  tax  of  3  percent  on  tlM 

emp'oyed  and  an  income  tax  of  a'i  percent 
on  the  self-employed,  for  vrtUch  there  would 
l)e  given  a*  broad  a  range  of  services  as  ttie 
paderal  Government  iMheved  oould  Iw  sup- 
plied in  the  vartoo*  SUtes  But  shllc  tbe- 
ocvtteally  only  servlees  thst  could  be  pro- 
Tided  would  be  promised.  ttM  peynsmt  of 
so  substantial  a  tax  would  aeceaaarlly  confer 
on  ttM  taxpayer  a  right  to  demand  compre- 
hensive care.  Tbi*  lB*l*tcat  dewitnl  would 
force  a  burden  on  hospital*,  doctors  and 
auxiliary  personnel  tliat  tlMy*  could  not  pos- 
sibly carry  The  result  would  be  gross-'y  in- 
adequate service  and  an  Irresistible  demand 
for  direct  Federal  control  In  contrast,  this 
IHll  links  the  extension  of  prepaid  services 
with  tlM  local  capacity  t«  aofiply  service 
Tbere  Is  no  element  In  tills  Mil  that  would 
force  or  encourage  public  auitXKltles  or  pre- 
payment plans  to  laetie  contracts  thst  cannot 
In  fact  tM  fulfilled 

The  Hill.  Taft,  aiMl  Tbomaa  bills  all  pro- 
vide for  surveys  cr  studies  <rf  various  elements 
of  the  iMalth  field  This  bill  seeks  to  unite 
all  tlMse  partial  studies  snd  many  ottiers 
Into  a  single  coordinated  whole,  looking  to- 
ward ttM  formulation  of  a  national  long- 
range  program  Tliere  hsve  Iwen  too  msny 
fragmentary  studMs  and  plans  It  ts  time 
for  ttM  health  problem  to  be  treated  as  a 
single  problem  one  of  Um  tktggest  snd  most 
bade  problems  tbe  nstlon  facca  today. 

Tbe  goal  of  this  bUl  »  tlM  most  eflcteat 
production  find  distribution  of  medioei  care 
for  the  tjeneflt  of  all  ttM  American  people. 
We  propose  means  for  moving  Immediately 
toward  tt»at  part  of  tbe  goal  which  Is  re«*l*- 
•t>te  with  present  re*ourcrs  and  ttioae  ttiat 
can  be  developed  soon.  The  surrey  Is  In- 
tended to  amend  ths  means  If  neceaBary  to 
develop  further  mean*,  to  state  the  furttMr 
goal  of  covering  all  the  tMalth  needs  of  the 
Aaaerican  people,  and  to  work  out  the  means 
of  achieving  tliat  ultimate  goal. 


DcTelopm«Bt  of  Backward  Areas  ic  the 

World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


Toex 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKyTATl  VES 

Thursdaw.  Jnne  iQ.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  hearti- 
ly commend  to  tbe  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues tbe  foUoaing  newspaper  items 
artiich  appeared  on  June  28.  The  edito- 
rial enUtled  "Progress  of  Point  IV "  ap- 
/peared  In  the  Christian  Scierice  Monitor, 
and  the  column  entitled  "Truman  Acts 
To  Implement  World  Development  Pro- 
gram** appeared  in  the  BrooUyn  Eagle: 
I  From   tbe  Chrtetlaa  Science  Uonttorl 

raiwain'i  or  Foimt  IV 
A  few  montltt  ago  a  few  Americans  who 
caml)lned  polltital  perception  with  economic 
Xorealgbt  tiad  an  Idea  about  the  develop- 
ment of  backward  areas  in  tbe  world.  In 
January.  President  Trwnaa  put  the  idea 
Into  his  Inaugxsal  addr***  aa  point  IV. 
Since  then  ttM  Tbcrp  eoaandttsii  has  fash- 
ioned It  Into  a  policy  Now  it  ttas  become 
a  specific  propoftal  to  Congre**. 

Point  rv  has  a  doaen  angle*.     Export  of 
know-tkow  got  the  initial  umphaels 
ot  this  need  not  take  mueb  OBOBay. 
is  already  bandied  by  the  Government, 
aaeh  as  tbe  Jl>mviiry   t>y  eiperu  from   tlM 
Vaited  Statea  Qeolagleal  Survey  of  mane»- 
depa*lt*  M  Brcail  which  moke  America 
kt    on    RuBslaa    suppilea.    But 


capital  will  betp.  and  Ui.  Truaaan  be*  now 
aslE*d  Oougisas  to  underwrite  private  invest- 
ments under  point  IV  in  the  sum  of 
$45,000,000. 

As  Federal  funds  go.  ttiU  to  small.  It 
looks  like  a  mzn  starter  But  getting 
started  to  ImportAnt.  A  new  reason  hae  ap- 
peared for  progrcsa  with  point  IV.  Tbe 
4eiijlopnnBt  anttcipatad  wo-jld  b*ip  Boicpe 
Bnd  new  market*  and  aoorem  at  raw  mate- 
rials which  need  not  be  paid  tor  in  dcUars. 
It  would  also  iMlp  solve  America's  need  for 
exports  It  U  catlmated  ttiat  natlona  w.th 
highly  developed  Industrial  economies  buy 
$SJO  wortb  of  goods  per  capita  from  the 
United  States  each  year,  wtiiie  undeveloped 
countries  buy  only  70  oenU'  wortti.  TtM 
difference  stxrws  ttM  duUars  and  cenu  value 
of  building  up  tMckward  areas. 

But  tliat  might  be  tbe  nnallest  part  of 
tbe  gain  TtM  polltleal  aspect— iMading  off 
commtinism — to  Important  And  tbe  hu- 
manitarian posKlbillttes  are  inspiring.  We 
are  glad  the  Presidsnt  to  putting  before 
tbto  project  fcr  definite  action. 


IProm   ttM   Brooklyn   Eagle} 
Nrws  Behxko  ths  News 
(By  Ernest  Llndley) 
ntntAK  ACTS  TO  nm-nmrr 


Point  IV  in  President  Truman's  inatigural 
address — American  technical  aid  and  capital 
In  ttM  development  of  tinderdeveloped  areas 
of  ttM  world — to  a  sound  concept.  Indeed, 
It  to  probably  indispensable  if  less  developed 
areas  are  to  be  iMld  wltbln  tlM  free  world 
and  the  United  States  to  to  maintain  over 
tb*  years  a  bigb  level  of  prosperity 

The  specific  program  wtiich  tbe  President 
tias  recommended  to  Congress  in  support  of 
point  rv  certainly  does  not  err  on  tbe  side 
of  grandeur.  It  calls  for  $45j0OO.0OO  to  finance 
te^^nwi  •astotaoce— of  which  $10,030,000 
was  t^-ti^*****  In  bto  bialget  of  January — and 
authority  for  tbe  Export-Import  Bank  to  in- 
sure American  private  capital  against  certain 
qMCial  hasards  of  investment  abroad  sucb 
as  expropriation,  deftniction  throu^  war  or 
rebellion,  unfair  or  discriminatory  treatment. 
and  inability  to  convert  earnings  into  dol- 
lars. 

The  State  Department  already  lia*  begtm 
to  negotiate  Investment  tieattea  deaigned  to 
protect  American  capital  against  such  of 
these  hazanto  •*  are  wiUUn  the  control  of 
other  individual  governments.  Obviously 
these  cannot  guarantee  against  destruction 
throui?h  war  or  retMilion. 

The  program  outlined  t>y  tiM  President 
represenu  a  victory  for  bto  more  oonaervative 
advisers  on  tbto  snbject.  led  by  tbe  Treastiry. 
At  this  stage,  proliably.  it  to  arise  to  Im  cau- 
tious. It  would  be  unheaittxful  If  ottMr  na- 
tions were  to  ot>taln  ttM  imptcMtan  that 
point  rv  to  intended  to  iM  an  kitematlonal 
relief  project  or  even  an  eKtenetnn  ot  tbe  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program  to  otbcr  part*  of 
the  world.  It  to  neither  of  those.  It  to  a 
loi^-raage  program  for  tbe  developnwnt  of 
other  free  area*  of  tiM  world. 

It  to  ^beotutriy  Hseiitlil  tbat  the  natloos 
or  areas  tbat  want  tbto  a**A*tance  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  make  it  poeaihie  Tbare 
will  not  iM  much  dUSculty  alx>ut  tedmlcal 
advice.  It  costs  little  and  involves  few  q[ue*- 
tkms  of  national  policy 

Cundlllimi  tbat  Justify  the  InvestsMOt  of 
o^tal  are  a  dlSerent  matter,  espedaily  if 
tbe  capital  to  to  be  private.  In  many  undv- 
deveioped  areas  tlM  uppiatiuitttH  for  tav 
ment  by  foreign  caipital  «c*  atrlctty 
scribed  by  taw. 

Foreign  capital  to  isgardsrt  as  a  tool  and 
symtml  of  tmperlaliam.    Many  of  the 
tries  bavw  iieixwd  certain  arees  of  ent 
eiOMr  to  inmistlr  capltsi  or  to  tbe 
Itaelf .    Tbat  to  tbaft*  rlgbt.    But  if  tbey 
private  capital  from  tbI*  country,  tlMy 
give  certain  t>asl*  g— watle*     St  to  a 


tiling  tbat  tlMy  ■hoold  Itnow  tbto  now  and 
never  Iw  permitted  to  forget  tt. 

SoDM  of  tbaa*  eounbiaa  voald  much  pre- 
fer to  tiave  foreign  «apttal  in  ttM  form  of 
loans  to  their  govarament*  ratlMr  titan  a* 
direet  private  investmenu.  Tbto  to  a  prob- 
lem for  wtiich  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
TtM  World  Bank  mjikes  loans  to  other  gov- 
TtM  rrertdent.  in  him  m— sgt  to 
tiowerer,  srtoely  put  tb*  *mph**to 
on  private  capital. 

Ttito  {tftvate  capital  migtU  be  lent  to 
fcneign  govemmenu  or  to  locally -con  trolled 
Indiistrles.  or  it  might  tM  in  tbe  form  of 
direct  risk-taking  tnTestments  in  specific 
enterpriae*  «ndar  AoBcriean  or  Joint  manage- 
ment. 


Alabaioa's  New  Coastal  Ifigkway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOM.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

am  ai.sssMs 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdav.  J^9  7.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Mo- 
bile Press  Register  of  July  3, 1949.  in  con- 
nection with  the  official  opening  of  a  new 
11-mlle  highway  along  Alabama's  beau- 
tiful GiUf  coast. 

As  this  editorial  sUtes.  this  new  hlgb- 
w$iy,  plus  the  EKx  e  Graves  Parkway. 
wbich  runs  westward  from  Oulf  Shores 
to  historic  Port  Morgan,  gives  Alabama 
as  beautiful  a  beach  highway  as  can  be 
found  anyahere  in  the  Nation. 


aLsasMA'* 


VST 


A  ■UnfVant  developnMnt  will  be  ede- 
brated  Monday  at  Gulf  State  Park  In  Bald- 
win Omm^.  Tbe  new  >Ba*t*l  blgbway.  first 
to  botvlar  tb*  Alabama  be*eb  on  the  GuU, 
will  be  oOclaliy  opened  with  a  dadleatary 
address  by  Gov.  Jams*  B.  Fotsom. 

Tbe    11-mlle    eoactat    bigb  way    stretches 
from  Little  Lagoon,  oim  <d  tbe 
near  Gulf  Sbore*.  to 
Pcrdido  Bay  from  Florida. 

Monday's  celebration  will  mark  ttM  com- 
pletion of  a  project  begun  in  iM7.  On  July 
«.  2  years  ago.  Oovemor  FVilaaa  cOdally 
opened  the  first  leg  of  the  coastal  tiighsrsy. 
TtM  lilack-toi^wd  pavement  ran  from  Golf 
State  Park  Oadno  to  the  park's  eastern 
boundary.  Now  the  road  to  black-topped  iU 
entire  length. 

Tbe  new  coastal  blgbway.  plus  Dtzto  Graves 
Parkway  running  westward  from  Gtilf  Sborea 
to  Ftart  Morgan,  gives  Baldwin  County  and 
Alabama  as  beautiful  a  hetix  liigbway  as  can 
be  found  anywtMre  in  ttM  Nation.  Tbto 
paved  road  from  Alabama  Fotat  to  Port  Mor- 
gan to  essential  to  tbe  fwtSiar  dsfekj|inMnt 
of  Alattama**  Gtilf  coast  as  a  toortst  attrac- 
tion. 

Completion  of  Alabama's  coastal  tilgbway 
lend*  new  intoest  to  a  bridge-buUdlng  m**r 


we  now  btfdre  tbe  Stat*  legislature. 
tbe  liridgcs  called  for  in  Senator  Rc^in 
Swift's  tail  to  on*  connecting  tbe  new  ooaaul 
highway  with  Florida.  Tbe  bridge  would 
cross  Perdido  Bay  tMtween  Alatiama  Point 
and  In«Tu1ty,  Ma. 

Tbe  poaalt>tlity  of  thte  bridge,  eonneettag 
niihe—  and  Piorida  oeastal  tiigbwayi.  stirs 
hopes  of  even  grsamr  Ussiliiiaatit  at  ttM 
State's  iMach  attrarttona.  _ 

Witb  tbto  brtdg*  tn  the  realm  of  fatore 
deielutamnt*,  Alabama  can  be  giaiafttf  tbat 
a  tbroqgh  coaatal  blgbway  ba*  b*eame  a 
reality  in  Baldwin  Cotmty.  Tbto  to  an  Im- 
portant step  in  tlM  over-all  devatopinant  at 
tbe  area. 
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OB  Scum  ud  Sovnd  Tbinkinf 
^tt^t4  in  Sbapiaf  GoTernmcnt  Poli- 
cies and  Conducting  the  GoTernBent 
Basinets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

I  Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  Mr  Speaker, 
mimy  earnest  and  thoughtful  citiaens 
with  the  best  interest  of  our  country  at 
heart  are  giving  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  affairs  and  the  legislative  program 
of  our  Government  and  making  their 
views  known  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
on  vital  tana  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  There  Is  sut>- 
mitted  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colit-agues  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  F 
Adams,  a  pioneer  businessman  of  Idaho: 

,  lOAMO  Caxvt  Co  . 

Boise.  Idaho,  June  29.  1949. 
Hon    CoMFiOM  I.  Whiti, 
HouM  Oglce  Building, 

Wmahinyton.  D.  C. 

DBAS  RzPBBBirrATTTs  Whttz  :  Speaking  for 
a  bnslncM  Arm  tliat  has  been  establialMd  and 
operatmK  continuously  In  Idaho  since  1903. 
add  as.  we  tblnJc.  fair-minded  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  our  desire  to 
eaprsss  to  you  our  feeling  regarding  the 
msaaxirea  now  before  the  Congress.  It  Is  our 
opUiiun  tKst  with  economical  conditions  as 
Uiey  are  at  tbc  present  time  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  spending  their  time  on  meas- 
urements that  will  help  reduce  the  tax  bur- 
den on  citizens  rather  than  Increase  them 
tremendously. 

Most  of  the  measuremenu  proposed  In  the 
pessent  Congrsss.  if  enactsd.  m»an  additional 
tax  burdens  on  the  citlaenry.  and  wUl  mean 
plunging  our  OoTernment  (urtber  Into  debt, 
which.  If  continued.  wtU  eventually  mean 
that  the  debt  burden  wUI  be  such  that  It  will 
be  Unposstbls  economically  to  surTlve. 

Certainly  you.  as  an  IndiTldual.  must  real- 
!■§  tliat  It  Is  Impossible  to  continue  spend- 
ing and  spending  and  never  pay  off  There 
Is  only  one  solution,  and  that  is  bankrup'ry. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  statesman- 
ship and  coounon  sense  and  sound  thinking 
Is  needed  in  our  governmental  affairs,  that 
time  Is  surely  now.  We  do  hope  that  you. 
tqgstlMr  with  all  of  our  other  coograaslonal 
iMsgatlon.  will  realise  the  serlouansss  of  thU 
situation  and  vote  against  the  housing  bill 
and  the  pension  bill,  and  any  other  bill  that 
wtU  mean  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  coop- 
eration In  this  regard,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours. 

IiMHo  Cawdt  Co. 
C.  P.  AOAMa. 


Recipr«caJ  Trade  Afrcements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  BOU8X  OP  RKPRKSINTATIVBS 

Thurtday.  July  7. 1949 

Mr.   BOYKIN      Mr.   8pMk«r.  nader 
»ve    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 


Rico«B.  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Mobile  Press  Register  of  July  1.  1949: 

BBCIPaOCAL  TSAOX  AGUZMXirTS 

A  cornerstone  of  American  foreign  policy 
died  Thursday  night. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  AgrcemenU  Act  ez- 
^plred  and  Congress  did  not  renew  It. 

First  [tssirt  in  1034.  under  guidance  u< 
Pissldsnt  Boose velt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  build  up 
better  trade  with  other  countries.  Up  until 
thU  year  It  had  been  renewed  repeatedly  by 
Congress. 

Month!  ago  President  Truman  told  Con- 
gress the  deadline  was  spproachlng  and  the 
act  should  be  renewed.  The  Boose  approved 
It.  but  the  Senate  failed  to  take  action. 

All  this  U  a  little  bit  embarrassing  for  this 
coiinUy  and  a  group  of  our  trade  experts. 
They  are  now  In  France  with  the  representa- 
tives of  33  other  countries — all  trying  to 
work  out  trade  agreements. 

These  agreements  are  Important  In  restor- 
ing world  trade.  They  work  like  this:  The 
United  States  lowers  Its  tarllTa  on  certain, 
agreed-upon  goods  Imported  from  other 
countries,  provided  they  reciprocate  by  low- 
ering their  tariffs  on  certain  goods  Imported 
from  us. 

When  the  Trade  Act  was  first  passed  in 
1934  our  tariffs  on  foreign  goods  coming  In 
here  to  compete  with  American  goods  were 
very  high  This  was  to  protect  American 
producers. 

So  the  act  allowed  the  President  to  cut 
tariffs  where  he  saw  fit.  but  only  after  a 
long  study  by  Government  experts  and  pub- 
lic hearings  where  anyone  who  thotight  he 
might  be  hurt  could  complain. 

Some  Congressmen  haven't  been  too  fond 
of  the  Trade  Act  They've  argued  the  tariff 
cuu  have  hurt  some  American  businesses, 
which  undoubtedly  Is  true.  It  Is  a  truism 
that  someone  gets  hurt  by  almost  every  piece 
of  legislation,  no  nuktter  how  many  benefit. 
Being  a  port  city.  Mobile  Is  more  Interested 
In  foreign  trade  than  most  other  American 
communities.  It  appears  that  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  should  benefit  this  and  all 
ports,  since  It  would  lead  to  bringing  In 
more  goods  from  foreign  countries  and  send- 
ing out  more  American  goods  to  thoss 
countries. 


Weapons  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  Kxw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RacoRO,  I  Include  a  very  able  address 
delivered  by  Cadet  First  Sgt.  Richard  B 
Murto.  of  Trenton.  N  J.,  at  the  com- 
meocement  exercises  of  LaSalle  Military 
Academy.  OakdaJe.  N.  Y..  June  16.  1949: 

WKAFONS    rO«    PKACS 

A  world  which  la  nothing  more  than  a 
mass  uf  chaos,  made  up  of  cities  whose  once 
proud  skyscrapers  are  now  merely  a  mass  of 
twistsd  steel,  wboes  farms  are  ruined,  whose 
factories  and  schools  are  but  a  atta4gm  of 
their  former  stature,  thla  U  the  worid  which 
we  saw  at  the  completion  ot  the  past  con- 
flict. This  is  our  vaunted  civilisation.  The 
ctilture  at  which  we  raved  have  failed  to 
give  us  the  one  thing  which  we  nssd  above 
all  else.  TtiM.  ws  have  beautiful  ettlas.  In- 
dustrial empires,  apselous  farms,  but.  have 
we  peace  ;>  The  answer  Is  certaliUy  self-evi- 
dent.   Can  we  have  peace  In  a  work!  where 


ooe  section  is  steadfast  In  Its  denunciation 
of  God  and  of  all  things  pertaining  to  Bim 
and  the  other  is  supposedly  opposed  to  ttie 
atheistic  philosophy  of  tbs  fanner  but  whose 
actions  belle  that  opposltioii.  Thu  U  the 
problem  which  has  confronted  the  states- 
men of  the  nations  of  the  world  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  I  say  "con- 
fronted" because  although  they  have  been 
faced  with  thU  tremendous  problem  of 
bringing  peace  to  the  world,  they  have  re- 
jected the  one  true  way  to  solve  It.  They 
have  tried  all  of  the  world's  ways  and  ttiey 
have  failed.  They  are  at  the  end  of  the 
road — all  that  remains  is  a  crossroads  with 
one  sign  reading  "This  way  to  peace  through 
God"  and  tbs  other  "This  way  to  war" — and 
they  hesitate.  This,  then  In  the  state  of  the 
world  into  which,  acroas  the  Nation,  gradu- 
ating students  are  stepping  as  cltisens.  And 
since  these  saute  students  are  either  going 
to  be  ths  coming  statsamen  of  the  world 
or  the  sokUsrs  who  wUl  fight  the  next  war 
when  It  comas,  they  should.  In  all  Justice, 
know  the  predicament  the  world  Is  In  and 
the  reason  for  its  t>elng  there.  Let  us.  there- 
fore, try  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  neophjrte 
citizens  some  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
for  the  peace  which  Is  rightfully  theirs. 

In  order  to  have  peace  we  must  have  a 
state  of  mutual  trust  among  nations.  For 
peace  la  not  merely  the  abaence  of  war  or 
the  ceesstlon  of  hostilities;  It  la  a  deeper, 
more  profound  thing  than  that.  Peace  la 
found  primarily  In  the  aoul  of  man.  If  the 
individual  doee  not  have  peace  of  soul — God's 
peace — the  family  will  not  have  It.  And.  If 
the  family  Is  without  It.  the  nation  cannot 
have  it.  Thus  we  can  see  that  our  uoublea 
lie  within  ourselves.  So.  to  all  of  us.  the 
peace  of  the  world  should  be  very  Important 
because  a  great  part  oi  It  hinges  on  our 
own  state  of  mind  and  soul.  So.  returning 
to  our  original  premise,  we  must  have  a  state 
of  mutual  tr\ut  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  But.  there  can  be  no  mutual  trust 
and'  frlendahlp  among  nations  If  that  rela- 
tionship is  nonexistent  between  men  them- 
selves. So.  we  are  now  confronted  with  the 
question  "How  should  be  obtain  tmat  among 
men?"  The  answer  is  very  simple,  "Through 
the  common  medium  which  all  men  should 
respect — God"  We  must,  therefore,  return 
to  God  end  His  law.  The  formula  tor  peace 
has  been  before  us  tiirough  the  ages — wait- 
ing to  be  seised  and  cbsriahed  by  mankind. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  God's  peace — 
neither  Pax  Romana  nor  Pax  Americana  or 
any  other  peace  can  replace  that  given  us 
by  our  Creator.  And  we.  His  creatures,  are 
unwilling  to  accept  what  He  knows  we  need. 
So.  to  attain  mutual  trust  a^mnng  nations 
and  men  we  should  make  use  of  God's  peace. 
Bin  many  do  not  even  know  God.  and  many, 
knowing  Him.  have  rejected  Him.  We  shotild. 
therefore,  bring  about  a  return  to  God  both 
In  school  and  In  ever3fday  life.  We  here  at 
La  Salle  have  bad  It  at  school.  We  who  are 
leaving  ahould  keep  our  devotion  to  our 
faith  throughout  life  when  we  will  not  al- 
ways have  a  guiding  hand  in  the  person  of 
a  Chrutlan  brother.  Por  It  Is  this  bond  of 
faith  which  can  and  will  bring  trust  and 
friendship  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Now.  our  second  step  In  the  search  for 
peace  should  be  the  elimination  from  our 
minds  of  man's  ways  toward  attaining  It. 
We  should  give  ourselves  over  wholeheartedly 
to  pursuing  the  path  toward  peace  which 
our  Lord  has  pointed  out  to  us.  No  longer 
should  we  hope  for  even  a  pale  facsimile  of 
peace  from  the  methods  of  man  which  have 
brought  only  death  and  destruction.  Ths 
two  world  wars  within  21  years  bear  wltneas 
to  thu.  Thousands  of  war  dead  He  In  mili- 
tary cemeterice  at  home  and  abroad — ey4»mn 
remlodars  of  the  cost  of  a  peace  which  never 
matsrlaUasd.  These  facu  alone  should  make 
those  In  rsspooslbie  positions  think.  And 
yet.  every  day  you  have  sad  reminders  that 
they  don't  think,  that  tiMy  have  forgottan. 


and  that  tbs 


from  two  world  wan  hare      oar 


rm 


s  trtcd-aod- 


^ 


headHnss  wlildi  aeaa  nBlttary  opots  ay 
way  to  paaee  Is  with  bigaer  armed  forces" 
or  "Atomle  stock  jOie  tncrcastng."  Is  this 
the  way  to  psaee — or  war?  Frankly  I  sm  not 
too  sure,  end  Z 
thoss  who  are 
SVC.  U  only  tta^  wnold  turn  to  tbe  way 
ahown  to  us  by  otw  Lady  at  Fstlma — God's 
way.  More  dreoUon  to  oar  Lord  and  lem  to 
otir  armies.  Mont  prayer  and  less  practlee 
for  war.  More  eommunlacs  or  reparation  for 
o(  mankttid  aod  fewer  attsmptt  io 
toam.  By  these 
that  we  would  arrive  at  o«v 
quickly  than  by  any  of 
found -wanting  mflthods. 

We  have  now.  tlKrefore.  tike  path  to  fcHIow 
and  the  means  by  which  to  foUow  It.  Bat 
we  of  the  graduaiiBC  daas  liave  s  greater 
Interest  in  this  taw—  ws  itudl  be  going 
to  the  places  whert  OrtteeiH  actkMi  is  needed 
most.  It  is  oar  doty.  Ihstsfore.  to  furtlicr 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  and  to  work  to- 
ward peace.  Now.  there  are  many  ways  to 
sprea  :  cathc^city  In  ewayday  life  which  we 
sfaoold  Isam  and  pncttae.  We 
aetlwe  in  tha  Catlloae  aetioti  i  iiniwltf  ■■■  In 
our  parish,  and  If  there  arent 
start  scone.  Get  a  group  of  ma 
in  the  parish  to  come  togstluir  to 
different  means  at  maktng 
Catholics — actlre  CatboUca.  of  tarlnglnc 
non-Cattiollcs  Into  the  church,  and  at 
■«»T"y***"*»*f  the  faith  of  many  in  whom 
the  light  of  faith  is  bwning  low.  We.  the 
new  dtiaens.  have  a  cAianee  to  furtber  ths 
mutual  understanding 
the  Christophers.  By  betnf  a 
we  can  Iwlp  to  change  the  world  from  Its 
prcasnv-day  attltuda  toward  God.  and  by 
hrliVinc  the  world  back  to  G<xl  we  wiU  be 
fertaflaf  peace  to  it  at  tha  same  time.  An- 
other weapon  which  we  bawe  for  peace  Is 
the  rosary.  For  unless  we  futflll  oar  Lady  of 
Fatima's  direction  to  pray  for  tbe  oonvcrstoo 
of  KuBBia  and  to  ctmsecrato  tba  world  to  her 

will  continue  to  ntn  nmpawt  awd  am  ava  ti 
psnaeuUcn  such  as  baa  not  bacw  aeew  wfll 
ba  npcHi  ua.  A  good  way  to  tnama  a  graatar 
devotion  to  tbe  rosary  Is  tbrocsb  a  dasullrsi 
hapns  tn  Haw  Jersey  whleb  Is  nowapnadtng 
to  albv  ettles  and  Stotea  It  Is  eallad  tbe 
*7ilock  rosary"  and  ooaaiato  of  bacetac  tba 
Catholics  in  s  block  aamaiMa  a  Um  wll^M 
a  week  In  one  of  tba  mamban*  baenes  to 
recite  the  roaary  togatbar.  It  la  a 
which  I  am  sars  Is  Terr  niaaalBK  to 


help  we  should  not 
orerlook  tbe  necessity  of  h^ptag  oar  own 
dtixens  wbenerer  and  vberever  neces> 
saxy.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  citi- 
sens  of  this  country  who  do  need  our 
help.  In  that  eonnection  I  am  pleased 
to  call  the  attention  of  Ooosress  to  an 
editorial  which  amwared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  C.  IMf.  wetoaning 
tbe  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Luis  MunoK 
Marin: 


project  must  be  tba 


ba  part  of  a 

of  all  of  tbe 


anddlffcr- 
ars  tlad  In  closcty. 


lAds  Ittmoa  Ifarln.  a  well-knonrn  and  al- 
ways welcome  Tlsttor  tn  Waahincton.  Is  bcre 
at  present  for  tbc  ttnt  time  tn  Ida  ofldal 
capacity  as  the  first  tiectcd  Goeemor  of 
Puerto  RiCO.  He  lias  come  tn  the  past  as 
piasldant  of  tbe  Wandli  soiate  and  as  leader 
of  tta  doBwtnant  political  party  to  plead  tbe 
of  self-goremment  for  his  people.  HBa 
and  the  esteem  In  which  he  Is 
held  at  home  as  wdl  as  on  the  mainland 
have  been  attested  by  tbe  change  whleb : 
tbe  gtnei u> s atilp  of  Fuu  to  Bloo  an 
olBce  and  by  bis  slection  to  It  almost  as 
a  niatter  of  coaisa. 

Puerto  Rieb  has  some  ex-ecdlugly  grave 
economic  psiiWems  Its  present  plight  Is  so 
severe  that  mlgratlaa  from  tbe  islaiMl  has 
nacbed  anpreeadentad  ptepeetlBaa:  la  Aprfl. 
for  iiampli.  tbe  lataat  mnotb  tor  wbkb  llg- 
are  available.  4JH6  pctaona  left  tbc 
of  tba  dUfcttlty  of  cmabig  a 
As  an  uadetdeveiopsd  area, 
Rleo  uuglit  to  be  In  Unc  for  sub- 
stantial tielp  under  the  point  4  program. 
ftrbaps  an  even  mora  important  iorm  of  aid 
laquiied  by  the  Wand  la  ta  tba  arm  of  ada- 
catkm.  for  It  is  Ibrmigb  lmr»n»ad  arbnollag 
that  tbc  roots  of  poverty  ara  baat  attackad., 
There  sbnaid  be  gemiw  paovlrton  for 
Puerto  RIeo'k  special  and  daspaiatc  needs  In 
whatever  program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tiOB  CoDgresB  ftaally  adopts.  Xo  dMibt  Gov. 
Martn  wfll  want  to  talk  about  these 
wttb  tba  PresldCBt  and  bis  ocbcr 
old  trmids  on  Capitol  Hffl.  We  wMi  bba  a 
eonUal  and  sympathetic 


Istbef 
ha  fully 

prdicnatva  polley  for 
Katkm^  natural 

Heads  of  1 
ent  kladi  of 
Tbc  toraslatbat 

piies.  for  erample.  ytald  lomtar  far 
on  land  brlgated  by  tbtt  aaaae  water  down- 
stream. Hay  and  foraga  crawn  under  irrt- 
gatlon  sopplcment  ranee  land  graalng.  Tba 
areaa  of  gram  that  support  IHmtotk. 
tbe   wataiabad   and   safeguard 

If  tba  xaB0B  la  oaarpaasd.  fall* 
of  iijipliiMinlaif  fasd  and  In- 
lamage  downstream  are 
tbc  unbappy  rtanlts. 

Titt  Dspartaacnt  of  Agriculture,  with  Its 
dsAidte  laspopaibfltty  for  paoduttlon  of  i 
Uveatock  and  for  aMMana  to 


in< 

of 

that  aflaet  farm  living 

farm  prodocta. 

The  Soil 
gtvcm  a  amlor  taipaaattlltty  in  tba 

lavetv- 
planning  and  opera- 
OB  tba  prlvafealy 

fdtbalkit 


Sail  Conserratioa  ■  tke  Re4  Rirer  VaBey 


aow  In 


uskm.  w«  now  have  the  key  to 


We  have  tbe  road  to  foQow — God's 

^lA  t^vA  ^tf^^^B  ^isvA  nf 

otbOTs  akmc  tha  road  to 

baawn  aftv  d«ath. 

CattkoUc 

and  tta 
are  onl;  a  few  for 
But  If  tbeae  are  tboogbt 

pot  Into  practlee  we.  tbe 

IMfl  akmc  wttb  aU  of  tbc 

ara  leavmg  tbeir 

have  snarwthing  wttb  lAlcb  to 

really  bava  aoaw  flood  waapona  tor 


y 

ami 
■  of 

who 

wiU 

win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  tx>trsiAKa 

IN  T3Z  HOOSB  OF  RIPRSBENTATIVB5 

Momdaw.  June  (.  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Sjpcflker.  under 
leave  to  extend  and  rerise  my  remarks. 
I  inclode  herewith  a  very  fine  address 
delivered  tar  Hon.  Louis  P.  Merrill,  of  the 
8oU  ConserratMn  Senriee.  on  tbe  occa- 
sion of  the  Red  Rifer  VaDey  Imisowe- 
bmbA  AsaociatlaB  aauial  convention  at 
Shrevcport,  La..  heU  on  April  19,  1949. 
Ttnt  address  was  greatly  apiveciated  by 
a  large  attendance  at  this  convention: 
and  it  reads  as  foOofAs: 

Vazxar 


the 

water  consenatloo.  ore  and  dbpoaal  and  tba 
work  of  trrlgatlaa.  drainage  and  flood  con- 
trol Just  as  It  has  Included  eroaton  control 
land  uae.  In  tact,  tbe  most  Important 
tbe  8aa  Oonaarvatlon  OeiiKc  has  dons 
tn  water  eonaervatlan  has  been  canted  on  aa 
an  integral  part  of  a  courdlnated  program  by 
whteb  all  known  adapted  msaiurei  are  used 
to  treat  th^  diff  ermt  klndi  of  land  In  accord- 
ance with  tbdr  needs  and  capabilities.  Tbe 
sou  Is  tbc  greatest  wafer  atorace  rmtxvote 
we  bave,  otber  than  tta  ocaazis.  Tbe  oooc- 
dtnatmn  of  proper  land  use.  tba  rliibt  com- 
ef  eooaervatloo  practleca.  the  Im- 
of  aoO  prodnctlTtty  and  eoonom- 
icaSy  sooBd  coeiaii  i  stloii  farming,  afford  tbc 
most  practical  meana  of  ttortng  tbc  maxi- 
of  watvln  the  sou. 
natiire^  method  of 


IsbMiGo 


EXTENSION  OF  BEM,\RKS 


HON.  ABR.\H.\M  J.  MULTER 


n«  TBm.  Boms  or  HflFMjmiN  tativis 

2M,1949 


Ux.  MULTER   Mr.  Spealter.  whOe  the 
eoQBOBsic  probkflis  of  the  worM  re^itre 


and  uMat  cBonoBBlcal 
water.    Tbe  restdu  of 
dtow  that  tmdtr 
Is  atmoat  too  aUgbt 
li  only  IJ  pareent. 
anptotactcd  and  la 
of  ncKzty  ag  toBB  of 
21  perecBt  of  tba  annual 
ralnfaD  as  rus-cS.    SoU  oaamtx  islion*ats  aia 

with  tbe  uOIltj  of  tba 
and  tbe  eflsocy  wttb 
The  masqulte.  wblcb 
Is  typmi  of  woody  planta  invadbag  tbe  gram 
ra^folraa  1.18g  poaads  of  water  to  pro* 
apooad  of  dry  awttcr  cf  no  partletdar 
valus.  In  contrast,  the  highly  nutritkiaB 
blue  grama,  whleb  the  mcaqnlte  bdpa  to 
destroy,  nam  oclj  380  to  400  pooadi  of  water 
to  produce  a  piaind  of  dry  matter. 

ta  iiiiwilliig  man"^  lequliaaaenta 
for  food,  dotldaa,  ibaktar  and  caab  tacoam 

cannot  ba  asad  oa 

all  of  tbe  eulttvBted  land.    Mechanical  meaa- 

be  aasd  m  a  aoppicsaent.    8ucb 

I  tartaesa,  fuiiuvs.  rM^m.  dltcbas* 

dlvacatoaa.  bordma.  and  dmas  are  always  de- 

to  bold  tbc  amoont  of  water  the  soU 

to  aopfdy   the   planta   durlnf 

laturttT,  then  to  diiynae  of  tba 

surplus  water  In  an  urdeily  : 


Two 

water  pjl^cj-    Oae  la  tbc 
vlctiaa  tbat  tba  alUmate  goal  of  every  water 


soo.  coxsarsTTon 

ai^  cosucrvatloa 
mb3n  tbe 

of  ' 


AU44                      APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

BAl  nrocrmffl  of  Mtt  iiuwullnii  >•  v»Uoa  eontrltoutM  to  flood  eootrot  by   (1)  waunbMl  and  wt  can  espwt  tbU 

oa  termfev  rmrm.  untt  »r  «»*».   l^**  r*ducliif  run-off  and  ^oa  Umm  oo  •grtcul-  to  bav*  •  matMlal  effect  on  floodw«t«r 

MTt  and  Dwetl  o<  «  farm.  Mch  aer*.  u  ttudMi  tural  axkd  graaUif  laiida.   (2)   pfwranit  th«  trtbutlona  to  mad  Birar. 

™  .,-  ^Zfulaaaa  araiuat^d.     laeb  acr»i  la  coirarln«  oT  ftrtUa  vatlay*  wtth  tba  produrta  Six   major  flooda  occurred   on   tha   main 

out  to  tu  baat  uaa  on  a  contlnviM  tMM  <rf  troalon.  (S)  praranu  tba  •edImantatUm  at  at«m  of  Bad  BIfar  batwean  1843  and  IMO. 

mnd  It  ta  alTan  tba  traatmant  It  naa*  to  do  dltcbaa.  atraam  ebannala.  and  raaeryoira.  (4)  Tba  graataat  of  tbaaa  waa  In  1843.    TMr*  graat 

tba  tob  It  la  baat  aultad  to  do     Soma  land  radxieaa  tba  frequancy  and  •averlty  of  minor  flooda  have  occurred  alnea  1»00;  ona.  In  1846, 

la  laC^  i»  MMlv  ao.  and  can  ba  cultlraied  flooda.  and  (ft)   lovara  tba  craau  of  major  occurred  with  the  Denlaon  Dam  m  operation. 

vltbtba  appltflnttoa  d  only  »  few  meaeuree.       flooda. Tba  other  four  flooda  were  In  1808.  18^7,  1883. 

tbaaa  mainlv  to  protaet  tba  fertility  of  the  ruB  wamMHS  aimvrr  and  1888.                         __^^           ,      n,,,^ 

land     Soma  land  la  slopinf  and  can  he  cul-  Bafora  wa  atart  upatiMm  flood  control  we  Studlea  ehow  we  can  axpaet  a  major  nooa 

tlvatMl  lafely  only  If  certain  maaaurea  are  make  a  •urrey  of  the  waterahed  area.     We  »bout  every  10  yeara  and  a  minor  one  aboti. 

Ukaa   for   lU   conatant   protection.     Tbaaa  want  to  know  how  much  of  a  Job  lie  going  every    2    yeara.     Flooding    of    trlbutarlea    U 

MMMvaa    may    include    terracing,    eontofur  to  be.  what  beneflu  we  can  eapect,  and  what  mora  frequent.     Major  flooda  usually  raault 

tUl^a,  atrip-«ropplng.  cover  cropa  and  to  on.  the  Job  wUl  coat     Congrcaa  wanU  thu  Infor-  'rom  a  succeaalon  of  atorma  or  from  ona  of 

to  prevent  aroalon  and  keep  tba  aoU  con-  mation  before  taxpayera'  money  la  spent.  long  duration, 

tlnuingiy  productive.    Otbar  land  may  ba  too  on  the  Red  River  watershed  In  New  Mex-  ths  coar  to  AcaictrLTinta 

steep  for  aafa  cultivation,  and  tbia  land  mxiat  ico,  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  and  Loul-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  <umaga  from   flooding  U  to 

be  kept  cohatantly  In  cover,  such  aa  graaa  or  ,una.  we  made  a  preliminary  examination.  ^-rtcxuture      In  tha  caaa  of  Red  River  and  Mm 

traaa.  and  aoma  land  la  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  and  some  of  the  things  that  this  examination  trlbutarlea    damage  amounu  to  over  »13.- 

acwpoMlral    production    and    requires    stUl  showed  wUl  be  Interesting  data.     A  preltml-  qoo  000  a  year   according  to  our  preliminary 

otbar  luaasuraa  to  make  it  uaeful.  nary  examination  like  this  U  made  to  learn  ^veatlgatlon. '  About  55  percent  of  the  esU- 

8ueb  a  program  of  course  baa  public  bene-  whether  upatream  flood  control  appears  sul-  j^^^  annual  damage  U  to  growing  or  har- 

flU.     Many  people  benefit  directly  or  Indl-  flclently  faaalble  to  Justify  detaUed  Investl-  ^^^^  ^             ^^^^  agricultural  damage  la 

ractly  from  a  program  which  Incrcaaea  the  gallon.     We  started  our  detailed  study  of  the  ^^    ^^^^^     equipment     and    houses,    which 

proapanty  of  famUles  living  on  farms.     But  r«i  River  last  October,  and  we  estimate  we  ^^0^^^  '^\^  additional  18  percent.     Non- 

tba  on-farm  or  prtvaU  benefits  determine  have  done  12  percent  of  the  Job.  agricultural   damage    chiefly    to   roada   and 

whether  thla  program  la  to  be  applied,  and  The  Ouchlta  of  Louisiana  and  Arkanaaa.  a  ^^^         ^  sllghUy  under  10  percent  of  the 

of  aourse.  the  farmer  himself  Is  reaponalble  tributary  of  tha  Rad  River.  U  not  Included  ^^ J  damagT    Herea   tba   way   these   estl- 

for  the  application  and  maintenance  of  tba  in  this  survey.    Because  the  OuchlU  water-  m^ted  damaEaa  run- 

program  on  hia  farm.    The  on-farm  planning  abad  la  pradominantly  woodland,  tha  Dnlted  nwg^ 

and  application  U  In  keeping  with  the  pro-  Stataa  Foreat  Service  haa  been  aaalgned  thla  Ploodwater  damage: 

gram  and  work  plan  of  the  soil  conservation  responsibility.                                                                     1.  Crops  and  pasture $7,300,000 

district,  with  the  taebnlelans  of  the  Soil  Con-  But  first  let  me  give  for  the  benefit  of  thoae           '   3.  Land  damage 1. 050.  000 

aanratlon  Service  aailfBad  to  the  dutrlct  pro-  who  may  not  have  had  this  Information  from               S.  Other  agricultural 3.  400.  000 

Viding  T.hm  tacbnlcal  help  the  farmer  neads  other   sources,    a    brief    description    of    this               4.  Nonagrlcultural 1. 300. 000 

te  working  out  and  applying  the  program.  waterahed  we  are  studying.                                                                                                    • 

VUKW  ooiTTaoL  FHASi  OT  aott  cowanvATioN  In   the   entire   drainage   area   In   the   five                       Total 11.8S0.000 

^         .^          _^           m     ^         .     ,     w          t  States  is  58  515.000  acree.     Some  of  this  area.  ■■«=™i«i.^ 

When  tba  upatream  flood  control  phase  o  |^^«^  icrea  i^  in  what  we  caU  the  non-  Sediment  damage: 

aoU  conserratlon  U  added  to  the  norm^  ^U  J^^^^J^tbutlng  portion  of  the  high  plain..               1.  VaUey..  . 200. 000 

con-ervatlon  projpam.  farm  land  treatment  ^P            concerned  with  In            ,  a.  ReaeiVolr 1. 020. 000 

eontinuea    but    the    rate   of    application    Is  40.481.280  acres.     Of  this.                                                                 

apeeded  up  from  about  40  years  to  about  15  jj'goo (^  acre,  are   In   cropland.   11.884.000                       Total _.     1.220.000 

^*!"  J^\  ^^^    "  K  »K     •PP"<^"°^  ^,  acrw  in  granng  land.  8.988.000  acres  In  wood-                                                                    «== 

watenSS  w^J^d  who  are  paldTrTflood-  SH   SJS^ac;^  ^  "^^  -«^»«  '^  *»^«  "^""'^  ""^  ^°^- 

control  funds.  ^^    :*     •_y.  ^^^   „.,  »,„„.  .k.  r>pr.h,tMna  »«  ages  on  Red  River,  we  have  Included  an  Item 

•nie  treatment  of  farm  Und  for  upatream  J"  't'inT^^^Z^ion       D^mST^  ^  81.020.000  as  sediment  damage  to  reser- 

flood  control  has  private  benefits  Just  aa  the  »»°th  wind  •n*^  »»ter  eroalon.      Damage  by  ^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^              ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

normal  aoU  and  water  conservation  program.  •l'^,**  *']?r^?^.^«,?^  ,!!,  nf-i^  and  «2«  examples  of  large  Investmenu  of  public 
but  in  addition  it  has  off-farm  benefits  In  f/;:^^.  W^  fnd  OU^^mi  SflSI  ^'^^  the  buliSng  of  dams, 
that  meararea  installed  upstream  contribute  1^1^  n^cur,  of^ur^  ove^Sf  e^e  wat«-  Studle.  of  sedimentation  rates  on  some 
S.^Si^'^TSr  'T^l'rT  '"'''"  ?3  IL'^S^i.^ls^i^sJly  se^:«^^  o'  theae  reservoir.  Indicate  that  they  are 
3*Vr'°^V°°°***~''":^  ^'i^'^nf*  f^»^,  ,h'  «r»iS  bJeS?;iong  the  river  and  major  Ailing  with  sediment  at  such  a  rata  aa  to 
tf  the  off-farm  or  public  benefits  Justify  the  [~  J^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^  ^,  render  them  ualeaa  or  at  least  to  reduce 
coat.  waterahed  their  uaefulnaaa  greatly  In  a  comparatively 
,  The  graphic  dlOtftnca  when  the  flood-con-  J*!^  "  ,„.  .„^  .k...  .„^ir>r,  i.  fminrt  m  «*»ort  period.  Sedimentation  of  the  lakea 
1  liol  phaae  of  aoU  ooBMtratlon  Is  added  to  the  .^^^J^  ^llIJL^  ^^clxl^nZ  ^nd  ?™  serving  Waco  and  Corpu.  ChrlsU  has  pro- 
normal  prognm  lies  in  the  apaclal  flood-  the  7««  "T.^.  n?  tSf^o^tli  pfaiL  S  f**-^  to  the  point  to  which  theae  munlcl- 
eontrol  meaMire.  that  are  employed.  After  *°JJ^„P""'°"f  °  '^V^Jl^^^iii  PaUtlea  already  must  look  for  new  source, 
a  large  portion  of  a  watershed  has  been  given  ^'^.'^f  J;!"^^*"-  JlSlSTi  «l?n  Thlt  «^t«r  and  of  course  that  means  buUdlng 
the  treatment  provided  in  the  normal  pro-  *"  the  watershed  are  so  sbaUow  or  ateep  that  ^^                                                          "• 

gram  of  aoU  eonaerratlon.  there  stm  U  likely  J^'y*"  'H;!:;  ^  LLf'«t?fe*  i'e  T^°in  ^  ««.  Department  of  Agriculture  water- 

to  be  rtm-off  whieb  wUl  damage  farm  lands  Jf^^  ^"^^"^  ^^[  «*«"•  "*  '*^*^  '°  .i»m1  ti«atme\u  program.  aTreallxe  that  It  Is 

downstream.     ^MekU  engineerlnt  meaaurea  these  more  rug8*<>           _.    ^„         »^   »    *«  extrwnaly  unwise  to  build  detention  reser- 

therefore  are  uaeful.    Theae  apedal  meaaures  Annual    rainfall    rangea    from    about    60  ^^^  without  first  providing  for  the  protec- 

include    Hnall    detention    reaenrolra.    which  Inche.  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  about  15  uon  againat  rapid  aedimentailon.  therefore, 

catch  the  exceaa  ralntaU  from  a  watarabad  of  Inchaa   in    the   New   Mexico   Portion   of   the  ^^,  ^  ^  vegetation  to  protect  sediment 

a   few   thousand   acree   and   relaaae   orer   a  waterahed.     The  moUture  U  sufflclent  In  the  ^^^^^^^      ^^^^^  ,^j^„  ^^^^^  u  one  of  the 

period  of  days  the  water  flow  that  otberwiae  •re*  'or   growing  cropa  except   for   the  ex-  j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  application  of  a  waterahed 

would  have  bean  dlacbarged  in  a  few  hours.  treme  western  portion.  lu.ym      atabUlaatlon  of  soU  means  that 

They  include  drop  taileta.  large  diversion  ter-  There  are  numaroua  worka  of  Improvement  ^j^  effbctlveneaa  of  our  engineering  struc- 

races.  gully  plugs,  silt  trapa.  and  so  on.  rcUting  to  flood  control  already  in  the  water-  j^,^  ^^  ^e  protected  and  that  the  further 

Private  beneflta  from  such  measurea  are  abed.    Tbeee  works  Include  leveea.  reaarroirs.  fining  of  stream  channela  with  aediment  wlil 

tnddantal.   The  measures  are  Justified  on  the  Irrigation  projecu.  dutnnel  straightening  and  5^  greatly  reduced 

baala  of  public  beneflta.  the  protection  tbey  channel  enlarfesMnt.  ^Il  but  250  square  miles  of  the  entire  Red 

Will  give  aeveral  fanna.  roads,  and  brldfl...  Denlaon  Dam.  eompletad  In  1843  at  a  coat  River  watershed  lies  within  the  four  Statea 

•ad  otbar  such  InataUatlooa.     Tba  FMaral  of  864.080JM0.  Baa  •  flood  atorafla  of  a.880.000  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  Western 

Oovamment  bear,  the  eoat  of  tbaaa  apodal  acra-feaC    Altoa  Dam  and  raaorvolr  baa  31.-  oulf  region.    There  are  73  soil  conservation 

•tnietureo  and  tba  soil  cooaarvatioa  dlotrlcu  800  aera-foet  of  flood -control  storage.    Lake  outrlcu    in    the    waterahed    In    tbeee    four 

aeeep«  tbe  reapooalblllty  for  protaetlon  and  Keoap  and  Diversion  Lake  have  asautad  in  sutaa. 

maintenance  of  tbe  struct  urea.  tbe  control  of  aeveral  floods.     Theu  capacity  Aa  oif  our  moat  recent  reporting  daU.  Jan- 

In  upatrouB  flood  eoBtrol  a  glvon  aoMunt  ta  nearly  ftOOjBOt  acra-faai.  uary  1.  t8J4S  farmara  and  ranebara  operat- 
or work  muot  ba  d«M  <m  tbe  apptowd  valor-  Bina  flood  mm*nA  roaarvolrs  bave  been  ing  8JHLM1  aaroa  tn  tbe  waterabad  at  Bad 
shed  In  a  apaelflad  mWBkor  d  years,  at  a  MMBotlMd  m  U9  Midar  oonstructloo  00  Bed  River  bdd  ootofod  into  agreemenu  with  tbclr 
given  coot.  And  It  miHt  produao  latlafactory  Blew  lilbwiailoa.  TBaao  provide  a  total  aoll  nnnaaiTalkMi  dlauicu  for  tbe  appilf*^ 
'—>*  — <  *«ter.flow  retardation  aad  aoU  flood-ooatrol  storafa  of  aboM  7J40jOOO  aero-  tlon  of  tbe  normal  aoil  and  waur  innoofTa 
*""*"*  *"*'*'*•  '***•  *'*^  *^  cannm  tbe  DepartaMst  ot  Agrt-  tioo  pnnnwa     Boodod  wwaai  isrinii  moaa- 

^f*^  w<ty  PlMMi^  *nd  property  ap-  culture  aBwdy  IMS  iMidar  way  Mo  pragram  at  waa  had  boon  appUod  oa  «.ft«6J3«  amm  at 

Pl*«^  <te  aadidlBdtod  pragraai  at  waa  oooaar.  upstreaaa  Bood  ooMPBI  ob  iBo  Waahita  River  that  amount 
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BceauM  tbe  Soil  Conaanathm  flervlce  al- 
ready la  carrying  00  an  opatraaaa  flood-con- 
trol program  on  Cbe  Waahita  River,  one  of 
the  mam  tributaries  of  tbe  Bed  River,  a 
gUmpee  at  our  progress  on  tbe  Washita  ap- 
pears In  order  at  tills  time. 

THX  waaHTTA  raocaaM 
The  Waahita  River  watershed  of  5.189000 
acres  In  Oklahooia  waa  one  of  the  11  streams 
on  which  programft  of  agricultural  flood  con- 
trol were  authorized  by  Congrcaa  In  tba 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1»44 

The  report  an  the  survey  placed  direct 
flood  damage  at  about  82.225.000  a  year,  with 
88  percent  of  It  agrlctiltural.  Annual  average 
damage  to  roada  was  estimated  at  tllO.COO 
and  to  lake,  and  reservoir,  at  8SO.000  An- 
nual damage  to  land  by  eroalon  was  esti- 
mated at  considerably  more  than  the  direct 
flood  damage. 

The  watershed  treatment  program,  accord- 
ing to  survey  estimates,  would  afford  these 
benefits:  8358.0C0  a  yesj  reduction  In  annual 
direct  lk)od  damage  (18  percent);  848.000  a 
year  reduction  in  sedimenUtion  damage. 
That  Is  a  total  of  more  than  8406.000.  In- 
creased Income  from  farm  lands,  principally 
frcMn  the  use  of  Und  that  could  not  be 
ctiltlvated  safely  without  protection,  was 
placed  at  almost  85.COO.000  a  year  on  the 
WasblU. 

Coat  of  the  Wasbita  upstream  flood-control 
progran  was  estimated  at  about  814.000JOOO. 
wltb  tbe  share  of  the  fannws  estimated  at 
•bout  13.150.000  in  tbe  form  of  labor,  use  of 
aqflpiiient  and  materiala. 

Operations  In  tbe  Waahita  waterahed  treat- 
ment program  began  when  the  first  appro- 
prUtion  became  available  in  July  1948. 

There  are  30  small  detention  dams  now 
oooaplete  or  imder  conatmctlon  tn  tbe  water- 
sbad.  and  field  surveya  bave  been  completed 
for  87  more.  Tbe  atorage  capacity  of  ttooae 
completed  or  undar  conatnactten  ranflaa  from 
78  to  1.173  acre-feet.  Tbe  flila' langa  from 
21  to  444  feet  in  beigbt. 

A  total  at  48  flood  water  dlvatakma  have 
been  oooatructcd.  and  133  gully  control 
atnaeturea. 

Dm  btg  barvcat  of  native  grasa  seed  in 
Oklahoma  last  taU  baa  made  poaalhla  an- 
oUmt  achievement  wblch  I  can  proudly  report 
tn  tbe  WashiU  program.  That  is  tbat  already 
tbla  sprtikg  79J0OO  acrca  at  eroded,  scdimcnt- 
prodoclng  land  baee  been  aaaded  to  native 
graa.  ta  tbe  Waslitta  wntawBad  Hut  waa 
our  goal  and  It  waa  an  oMldtlrw  ona.  But 
tbe  goal  baa  been  reached  and  Indleatiaoa 
are  tbat  we  wiU  ba  abU  to  go  far  beyoDd 
It. 

upon   tbla   watarabed 

_  in    tba    Waahita    we 

tbooght  tbat  78  or  «  parooftt  pogtirtpatlnw 
hf  fansan  tn  tba  ouBvaiankate  vndd  bo 

Mid  eapect.   We 
•roHit  paitielpa- 


la   tba 


a 
for 


aort.    IRmto 
a  program.     Tct 


It  to  do.    In  tba 
Bad  River,  of  wbleb  tba  Waobtta 
la  a  part,  we  bave  tbe 
aot  tip  tn  tba  form  at  naarty 

BUdeua  of  trained  BCS  potsoBnal.  We  bave 
tlio  baekgronnd  and  ogprrtonra  gained  from 
our  work  on  the  Waahita.  Trinity,  an 
rado.  We  are  going  ahead  with  tba 
of  tbe  Red  River  waterahed  aa  faat  aa  cur 
roaoaroaa  will  permit  and.  aa  I  bave  reported. 
tbe  portion  of  the  program  repreeented  by 
nomud  »oU  and  water  lii.aiaii'eatlnti  already 
la  well  advanced.  If.  wbcB  oar  report  la 
Bwde  to  Congrcas.  fnada  are  made  avallatrfe 
for  an  agricultural  flood  control  pra^ram  on 
tbe  Red.  the  SoU  Conacrvatlao  flervloe  will 
be  ready  to  go. 


Caa 


G>Bq)cte? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  CRABAUT 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkursdat.  Jniw  7. 1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBD,  I  include  an  address  by  the  Honor- 
able William  Benton,  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.  Inc..  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  tbe  Muxak  Corp..  before  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lon- 
don.  May  26,  1949.  This  address,  like 
its  author,  is  strongly  imbued  with  the 
American  principles  of  free  enterprise 
and  it  gives  evidence  of  a  very  business- 
like ai^roach  to  tbe  prt^lem  of  economic 
aid  to  the  western  Bur(H)ean  nations 
with  special  reference,  in  this  case,  to 
Great  Britain.  . 

The  address  follows: 

CA^aanaDf  cowrcrr* 

It  was  6  years  ago  tbat  I  first  met  ao  many 
of  you  here  today.  And  It  la  to  my  American 
Crien<to  bare  that  I  shall  largely  addrcaa  my 
conBwnta. 

It  was  in  tl>e  wmrttake  Aaguat  of  184S  tbat 
I  came  to  *"g'«"**  as  vice  ^latrman  ot  our 
war-bom  Cgounittee  for  EooDaaic  Develop- 
ment. I  caske  at  tbe  tnvitatian  of  Lord  Hall- 
fax  to  dlacosa  poatwar  trade  relattooa  between 
Britain  and  tbe  Unttad  Stataa. 

The  Mg  taroaa  tben  aaeaaed  to  be  tbe 
classic  Isaues  of  free  trade — tariffs  aztd  im- 
port qootac, 
ablppinc 

ta  aviation. 
Mo  ooe  ttMot  toroaaw  tiM  ilaptb  and  estcnt  of 
tba  world  poMUral  ertala  tbat  would  carry 
over  tToa  tba  war.  Ho  ooe  goaascd  the 
•cute  economic  *»f»"t*  in  weatem  Burope 
tbat  waa  to  call  for  maaalTe  ttanafualona  of 
dollars. 

ICy  iiliaii  iilkaii  00  tbat  vlait  are  on  tbe 
record.  X  smfiafnaart  them  ta  an  artlda  ta 
Life  "~*g"*'v*  which  tbe  Life  edltara  titled 
-mintft  ta  Britata."  lu  aobUtla  waa 
'  Brltata's  Induatrlal  Laadan.  Orlvtag  on  tbe 
Left  Sida  of  tba  fcnBWK  Boad.  Worry  Afeom 
Postwar  OonialnM  Wltb  tba  United 
In  iBlaartiaal 


Tbo  fOWOMtO   I 

at  poatwar 
tbe  United  BCataa  and  Brttata  aoo  oMM. 
bope  and  beUave,  valid  for  tba 
Par  tbe  abortar  tarai  tBo  roooMBlaB  of 

poilttcal 
and  foremast  on  wbatlKT  tbe 
Attatttle  co—munHy.  and  tba  reat  of  tbe  tree 
world,  can  aebieve  ecoaoilr  stabtlity  00  a 


tbe  Kremlta  feel  they  can  look  forward  eott- 
ftdenUy  to  a  cataatropbtc  dtpfoaalon  la 
America,  and  to  chaoa  ta  tbe  free  world. 

Tea.  eooDomlc  stabUlty  aeema  now  to  be  a 
better  form  of  defmae  than  a  still  btgger 
Navy  or  an  enlarged  Air  Force  or  a  more  pow- 
erful atoai  bomb. 

Altboogb  a  key  to  tbe  pcUtlcal  criais  la 
ecoBotnlc  bealtb.  we  must  also  develop  tbe 
tdeotogtcal  Aill  to  interpret  that  health  to 
tbe  skeptics.  If  tbe  -^tordea"  Mr.  ChurcbiU 
fears  are  to  be  kept  out  of  weatem  Europe, 
it  vrlU  be  by  forces  other  than  men  beanng 


wa  bave 

BOOd-COBtfOl 


ecooosny.    Ooe  Britlab 
article  under  tbe 
of  Ml 

I  tbougb  Britata 
loft  Udo  of  tbe  road. 


dnvtaf 


Our  Ideoioglcal  skill  with  the  akeptica  la 
pitifully  weak.  During  my  service  in  tbe 
State  Department  I  have  often  spoken  on 
the  subject.  That  la  another  speech,  for 
another  audience. 

Today  I  aball  explore  vrith  you  the  prcaent 
state  of  our  eeoooaic  health.  Nearly  every 
btisineaa  leader  I  know  ta  tba  United  Btatao. 
and  nearly  all  econoaalata  believe  tbe  eoon- 
omy  of  the  United  States  is  in  good  bealtb. 
Tbey  would  be  glad  to  vrrtte  an  insurance 
policy  cm  its  life.  Moat  of  them  are  encour- 
aged by  tbe  progreas  towarda  recjtwry  in 
weaWra  Barope.  A  nmnlnal  decline  In  total 
btwlnaai  activity  for  1P4P  ta  cqiected  In  tbe 
United  SUtea.  Tbla  abould  be  a  healthy 
ciilng.  It  is  or  should  be  a  movement  to- 
ward a  higb-lcvel  norm.  ..Many  tadeaea  tatt 
us  tbat  this  year  win  not  be  as  good  aa  1848^ 
but  It  will  be  good 

Personal  incomes  for  March  of  tbis  year— 
the  latcat  figure,  available — were  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  8214.000.000.000  lor  thouaand 
miiUons) .  This  is  a  little  below  the  aU-time 
peak  of  last  December  tut  above  tbe  Irval  at 
a  year  ago.  Liquid  aaaeta  of  tadtvldnala — 
the  backlog  at  aavinga — bave  reached  a  rec- 
ord high  of  8900.000JOOOJBOO  Tbia  la  a  total 
of  8114.0OO.00OJ00O  available  ta  1MB  to  back 
up  ezpendlturca  by  Aaanican  eouaumers. 

I  cite  these  figures  becauae  of  ti>eir  bearing 
on  tbe  preaent  outlook  for  tbe  British  econ- 
ooiy.  Wben  I  vras  ta  Bnglanrt  laat  May  and 
agata  ta  Atiguat  tbe  big  pratdaaa  waa  pro- 
dnctkm.  Today  we  aae  tba 
of  a 

phaar      Tb«t  Is  tbe  p»ublaai  eg 
d'etat. 

Laat  year  I  repeatedly  bawd  tba  crttldaaKS 
of  Brttldt  produrUoB  tbat  RngHahoBen  bave 
now  beard  ao  oflen  tbat  tbey  may  be  an- 
gered If  not  boredbf  tbam:   That  BlHIili 

ttMt  tbe  pradoettvtty  at  tabor  ta 

Britata  la  low.  and  la^  far  behind  tba  rate 

of  tbe  United  Statea;   that  sfteittiflc 

t  ta  Britata  doee  not  keep  pace. 

are  not 

to  tbe  degree  tbat  tbey  may  ba«e  been  a 
few  yeara  aco.  However,  aa  aoMO  of  tbe  key 
pro^>ctlon  probleaH  aeon  on  tbe  road  to 
solution,  tbey  are  rapidly  betng  Hmtiaedsd 
by  oftbtfa.  Tbe  preakdent  at  tbe  Board  of 
Trade  aaena  moat  alert  to  tbia.  Be  said  on 
May  10:  "Our  problem  la  aot  one  at  produc- 
tion bat  of  aodtac-" 

n  ataay  wbo  feel  Britata  can  never 
wttB  tbe  United  Statea  ta 
protfoctioo  ta  aaany  llaaa  at 
Sbe  can  becooae  far  more  cflelcnt  to 
tksn.  and  Indeed  sbe  must,  but  even  wttb 

y  factora  of  coot 
to  Britain. 
Tot  MMalB  aoB  ooBpeta  ta  sentag.    Fur- 
tbe  I^Bad  Btata^  tf  abo 

brains  and  aggraailvaaaaa.  TIm  Brttlab  bawo 
pAesty  at  tbe  ooe  and  are  cuiuvating  tba 
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tooOt  tiM  8Ut«  of  lUlnoU.  WlMT* 
I  hav«  bosineM  IntcrceU  Brains  and  mg- 
U—iTirmi  can  win  for  Britain  a  great  and 
profltaM«  alftce  of  the  rlcb  American  market. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  aggrtvaiveneea  en- 
tail* bard  work  and  plenty  of  tt  At  the 
Palladium  Um  other  night  I  heard  Ted  Raj— 
I  did  not  say  Danny  Kaye — win  the  crowd 
when  he  referred  to  "your  husband  coming 
home  fron:  what  he  laughingly  calls  his 
work."  Tes.  It  was  hard  work  which  created 
Chicago's  Industrial  empire  out  of  the  dreary 
|»-ainca.  Chicago  looks  east  toward  Naw 
York  and  Naw  Kngland  and  thinks  that  the 
lawyars  and  tha  financial  men  of  the  last  do 
not  know  bow  to  work  as  do  the  engineers 
and  tha  salaamen  who  built  and  who  run  our 
great  pradtaettva  enterprises 

It  ts  my  opinion  that  If  Britain  is  to 
achieve  the  balance  she  seeks  with  the  dollar, 
she  moat  aggrevhraiy  launch  a  direct  assault 
on  Amarlaan  and  Canadian  markaU. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  for 
overestimating  the  level  of  Europe's  exports 
In  1952.  the  year  the  Marshall  plan  Is  sched- 
uled to  end  This  criticism  may  be  right 
But  of  the  anticipated  $5  000.000.000  increase 
In  European  exporu  between  1947  and  1952. 
only  tl.OOO.OCO.OOO  of  the  Increase  Is  forecast 
from  sales  to  the  United  States  This  ts  a 
groM  UDdarastlmation  of  the  potential  of  the 
United  States  market.  As  I  have  pointed 
out.  United  States  citizens  have  a  record 
•414.000.000.000  to  back  up  their  spending 
this  year— If  they  can  be  persuaded  to  spend 
thflir  debars. 

I  am  In  good  c  inpan>  here.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  says  that 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets 
for  British  goods  can  be  greatly  expanded 
and  without  any  manipulation  of  the  value 
of  sterling. 

Is  there  any  modern  business  that  has 
prospered  waiting  for  ctistomers  to  beat  a 
path  to  Its  door,  mousetrap  manufacturers 
not  excepted?  If  he  is  to  prosper,  the  pro- 
ducer must  take  the  initiative.  He  mtist  be 
a  salesman.  As  a  salesman  he  must  study 
tha  market,  the  pattern  of  buying,  the  con- 
sumer preferences,  the  best  price  ranges,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  detailed  questions 
This  Is  market  analysis,  plain  and  simple. 

Tha  British  manufaeturar  cannot  only 
master  American  adrartMag  and  sales  pro- 
motion technlqtMa.  but  In  my  opinion,  by 
feralns  and  aggraaalveness  he  can  improve 
upon  them.  He  can  learn  to  tailor  his  prod- 
ucts for  the  American  market,  and  to  design 
them  and  package  them  so  that  they  will 
win  dollars  by  the  thousands  of  millions. 
The  msrket  is  In  the  United  States  because 
Iba  dollars  sre  there. 

I  agree  with  the  leader  in  the  Times  ot 
laat  Baturday  that  "by  their  own  exertions 
British  manufacturers  and  British  workers 
and  British  leaders  mtist  stop  the  rot."  Mora 
Important  to  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
buwaiai/  Is  my  disagreement  with  another 
statement  in  the  same  editorial.  The  Times 
stated.  ■  The  only  ctxre  for  high  prices  Is  to 
lower  them."  No;  there  is  anc  ther  ctire.  cer- 
tainly in  the  export  trade,  which  Is  some- 
tlmaa  equally  or  even  more  effective — better 
products  more  attractively  designed  and 
mada  and  more  skillfully  promotad  and 
aold — In  s  word,  mcrcbaudued. 

Tha  United  States  is  today  importing  from 
tha  HUP  countries— Including  the  United 
Klafdom— at  a  level  that  is  sUil  below  the 
average  of.  1936-38.  }n  terms  of  volume  of 
goods,  although  the  dollar  value  is  higher. 
The  volume  of  imports  from  Britain  has  only 
about  raached  the  prewar  level,  which,  as  you 
win  laiuatuber.  aras  not  high  But  an  eqtially 
significant  fact  Is  that  western  Europe's  share 
of  United  Stataa  imporu  has  dropped  from 
IS  percent  prewar  to  shout  14  percent  today. 
Par  from  strslntnq  rur  ahllity  to  Import, 
Surope  u  getting  a  \:r.:e  mt  re  than  (ma- 


half  of  the  share  of  otir  dollars  It  tised  to 
take. 

Tet  this  Is  a  pccxiliarly  good  moment  for 
a  vigorous  Invasion  of  the  American  market. 
Not  only  ts  our  income  st  an  all-time  peak, 
but  during  the  last  8  years  of  easy  business 
many  of  our  manufacturers  have  grown  soft 
and  fat.  Many  are  vulnerable  to  aggramlTe 
competition.  Many  have  forgotten  bow  to 
sell. 

Only  recently  1  heard  Mr  Paul  Hoffman, 
the  Administrator  of  the  ECA.  argue  that 
one  of  the  great  mistskes  of  American  busi- 
ness dtirlng  the  depression  of  the  SO's  was 
that  the  first  cuts  In  company  budgets  were 
too  often  made  In  advertising  and  sales.  Mr. 
Hoffman  toid  me  the  other  day  that  his  old 
company — Studebaker— recently  Increased  its 
advertising  outlay  even  though  American 
manufacturers  are  spending  proportionately 
far  leas  on  advertising  todsy  than  they  have 
since  before  19C0  (Advertising  expenditures 
today  are  running  at  only  18  percent  of  na- 
tional Income  in  contrast  to  a  half  century 
average  of  3  percent  or  Ijetter.)  Mr.  Thomas 
McCabe.  another  of  America's  great  sales- 
men, though  now  a  banker  and  Chairman  of 
our  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  the  same 
day:  '"Our  merchandislrg  has  lagged  way  be- 
hind our  production.  If  we  in  the  United 
States  were  now  as  well  prepared  on  selling 
and  promotion  as  we  are  on  production  there 
would  be  no  danger  whatsoever  of  any  reces- 
sion." Mr.  McCabe  added.  "Advertising  is  to 
merchandising  what  electricity  is  to  produc- 
tion" (I  am  glad  to  give  this  plug,  as  we 
Americans  call  It.  for  advertising — the  busi- 
ness In  which  I  was  engaged  prior  to  1936. 
and  which  provided  me  with  my  first  capital  ) 

When  Mr.  Wilson  last  month  gsve  his 
eight-point  program  for  enlarging  Britain's 
exports  to  North  America,  he  explained:  "We 
shall  give  every  help  and,  where  necessary, 
open  favoritism  to  exporters  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  their  production  dif- 
ficulties." He  said  that  regional  trade  con- 
suls, accompanied  by  business  advisers,  would 
t>e  sent  to  each  of  four  regions  In  the  United 
Ststes.  He  promised  government  assist- 
ance for  market  research  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  freeing  of  dollars  for  sales 
promotion.  On  the  Export  Credit  Guarantee 
program  he  conceded  that  exporters  to  North 
America  might  require — as  he  put  It — "a  less 
conventional  conception  of  commercial 
risk."  He  pointed  out  thst  British  exporters 
bad  concentrated  on  our  eastern  seaboard, 
naglectlng  our  We-t  and  South.  (They  are 
not  alone  In  this,  as  our  New  England  manu- 
facturers can  testify,  I  am  glad  to  assure 
them  ) 

I  herewith  suggest  a  ninth  point  for  Mr. 
Wilson.  I  suggest  the  creation  of  an  Anglo- 
American  council  on  merchandising  as  a 
logical  corollary  to  the  council  on  pro- 
ductivity I  would  hazard  the  guess  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  council  on  pro- 
ductivity, we  in  America  can  teach  the 
British  some  things — and  we  will  discover  we 
can  learn  a  good  many  too — and  both  coun- 
tries csn  profit  from  a  mutual  exploration  of 
problems  of  selling  and  promotion.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  thst  Important  groups  in 
the  United  States  would  welcome  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  council  on  merchandising 

The  United  SUtes  interest  in  British  eco- 
nomlc  welfare  Is,  of  course,  not  unselfish.  We 
are  learning  that  our  welfare  'HptiMis  upon 
an  expanding  and  healthy  world  aeoiumiy. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  as  well,  rea- 
sons which  also  sppeal  to  the  economic 
statesman.  One  of  them  is  that  the  compe- 
tition will  be  good  for  our  Internal  economy. 
Tha  Bncyciopaedta  Britannica  says,  in  its 
article  on  competition  by  Professor  Hilton. 
of  Cambridge  University,  snd  Professor  King. 
of  New  York  University,  that  competition  U 
socially  beneficial,  for  it  provides  s  Best  that 
might  others-ise  be  Iscking  in  industrlsl  en- 
deavor. Tha  praaance  of  an  avowed  trade 
anamy.  tha  Moaa  of  danger.  tUa  teparatlva 


need  for  keeping  In  fighting  trim  have  pro- 
duced in  the  past  qualities  of  alertness, 
vigor,  and  self-reliance  which  the  mora 
amiable  objective  of  service  might  not  hava 
fostered  so  keenly. 

I  believe  the  biuinessmen  of  the  United 
States  are  nov  trying  to  say  this  to  their 
BrltUh  friends:  "We  will  help  you  to  your 
feet.  Then  as  businessmen  we  will  fight  it 
out.  in  every  market.' including  our  own.  for 
our  individual  benefit  and  our  two  countries' 
benefit   and   for  the  world's   benefit." 

This  may  sound  unrealistic  todsy.  Is  It 
unrealistic?  If  it  Is.  I  suggest  that  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
dissolve  I  sugitMt  this  group  seek  a  new 
name.  Let  It  become  merely  an  American 
front  in  England,  an  American-Anglo  friend- 
ship society. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  Geoffrey 
Crowther  once  remarked  that  "Britain  can 
comixie  the  pants  off  the  United  States." 
Surely  he  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  anywhere 
near  right  But  for  my  part  I  hope  he  will 
prove  to  be  a  prophet  with  honor,  not  only 
In  his  own  country  but  abroad. 

Some  Americans  are  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  European  Indtistry  made  efficient  by 
American  know-how.  and  rcequlpped  with 
Ameiican  capital  goods.  Yet  need  they  be 
alarmed?  I  had  the  privilege  this  month  of 
inspecting  some  new  charts  prepared  by 
Wlllard  Thorp,  our  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  They  show  that 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  population  live  In 
areas  of  the  world  that  are  relatively  de- 
veloped: another  one-fifth  live  in  so-called 
transitional  areas,  while  three-fifths  live  In 
the  Industrially  undeveloped  areas.  The 
United  States  between  1936  and  1940  ex- 
ported to  the  industrially  developed  one- 
fifth  at  the  rate  of  $5.80  a  year  per  capita, 
and  to  the  undeveloped  three-fifths  at  the 
rate  of  only  9.70  a  year  per  capita. 

World  economic  development  benefits  all 
nations.  But  as  the  less  Industrialized 
areas  acquire  productive  facilities  the  com- 
position of  world  trade  will  undergo  impor- 
tant changes.  The  simple  exchange  cf  man- 
ufactured goods  for  foods  and  raw  materials 
will  decline.  Trade  in  semimanufactured 
goods  will  increase.  The  whole  mechanism 
of  trade  will  become  more  complex.  In  this 
process,  the  advanced  manufacturing  nations 
will  gain  In  trade  as  backward  areas  develop. 
But  they  mui>t  abandon,  as  rapidly  and  sen- 
sibly as  possible,  the  production  of  goods  that 
can  be  made  more  economically  el.«ewhere. 
and  must  emphasize  the  production  of  goods 
which  require  complex  manufacturing  skills, 
large  amcunts  of  capital,  and  new  tech- 
nology. 

My  hope  Is  that,  as  a  byproduct  of  In- 
creased emphasis  on  world  salesmanship, 
some  of  that  competitive  spirit  will  flow 
back  into  the  Internal  economy  not  only  of 
Britain  but  of  the  rest  of  the  world  even 
Including  the  United  States.  Selling  is  by  its 
nature  less  easy  to  regulate,  control,  or  na- 
tionalize than  production. 

Britain  today  seems  to  be  moving  in  two 
directions  at  once.  The  role  of  government 
in  the  economy  has  been  greatly  expanded 
bj-  nationalization.  On  the  other  hand. 
With  the  passing  of  the  Monopolies  and  Re- 
strictive Practices  Act  last  year,  a  step  has 
been  taken  toward  breaking  up  monopolies. 
Thi.-?  is  a  step  tou-ard  what  we  Americans 
regard  as  "free  enterprise."  As  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade  told  the  Housa 
at  the  time.  Britain  "  •  •  •  cannot  as 
a  nation  afford  restrictive  practices  If  they 
increase  •  •  •  costs  abroad.  If  they 
prevent  the  fullest  development  of  inven- 
tions and  new  techniques,  or  reduce  out- 
put, or  maintain  prices  at  an  excessive  level 
to     •     •     •  consumers  at  home." 

A  group  of  important  British  industries 
has  been  recommended  for  Invf^'lgation  by 
the  Board  o.*  Trrdo.  Britain  >^  now  and 
for  the  first  lime,  recognizing  "ihat  vlgor- 


ous  competition  may  exert  an  important  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  national  prodtictlv- 
Ity."  Ttiat  is  a  quotation  from  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Angk>-AmertCMi  Council  on 
Productivity. 

Even  a  combination  In  Britain  of  modem 
plant,  a  highly  productive  labor  force,  and 
Imaginative  management  may  not  prove 
■aflcient — without  competition.  Man  Is  In- 
deed fallible  and  his  capacity  to  rationalize 
and  to  deceive  himself  seems  unlimited. 
Where  Is  management's  measure  of  its  effi- 
ciency? When  the  bxisiness  executiv*  claims 
his  plant  is  modem,  who  Is  there  to  deny 
it?  Who  checks  the  productivity  of  man's 
labor?  The  delil)erate  encouragement  of 
competition  is  needed  both  as  a  stimulus 
and  as  a  yardstick.  Reading  the  debate  on 
the  monopoly  bill  in  Hansard,  I  found  at 
least  one  honorable  member  of  Parliament 
blaming  restrictive  business  practices  for  re- 
tarding the  British  economy  during  the  last 
60  years.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
this?  He  pointed  out.  In  contrast,  that 
during  this  period  the  United  SUtes  had 
taken  vigorous  steps  to  encourage  competi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  l^itish,  who  have  tried 
most  everything  In  recent  decades,  are  now 
going  to  try  competition. 

Here  we  have  a  strange  paradox.  On  the 
one  hand.  Britain  moves  toward  natkmaUaa- 
tlon,  and.  on  the  other.  Britain  develops  an 
urge  toward  competition.  The  rationalisa- 
tion of  these  trends  Is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  In  Britain,  the  twentieth 
century  trend  toward  nationalization  grows 
In  part  from  a  lack  of  competition.  In  the 
United  States  our  faith  In  comr>etitlon  some- 
times keeps  m  from  recognizing  the  areas 
where  it  does  not  exist,  or  Is  ineffective,  snd 
where  we  should  either  enforce  competition 
more  vlgoroualy  or  bring  enterprises  under 
Government  control. 

The  United  States  also  ts  naovlng  In  two 
directions  at  once.  Every  American  is  aware 
that  Government  Is  assuming  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  the  general  economic  climate 
of  the  Nation.  We  have  come  to  accept  some 
of  the  precepts  of  the  "welfare  state"  as  they 
have  been  outlined  first  in  the  New  Deal  and 
now  in  the  Fair  Deal  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
pradlcted  to  the  dismay  of  some  of  my  British 
friends  in  1943.  there  has  been  no  relaxation 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  and  our  desire 
for  competition  is  as  deep  as  ever,  regardless 
at  how  we  may  on  occasion  prostitute  It. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  controlling  booms  and  depressions,  we 
hope.  Is  to  be  primarily  at  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  level.  We  In  the  United  States 
hope  to  regulate  the  climate,  as  the  Econ- 
omist once  put  it,  without  rationing  the  rain- 
drops. Almost  unanimously  we  agree  that 
the  ShermaiwAntltrust  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act  have  sptirred  production  Just  as  they 
have  spurred  selling. 

Just  a  days  before  I  left  the  United  States, 
Paul  Hoffman  told  me  that  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  results  of  the  Anglo-American 
Prodtictlvlty  Council  will  be  its  byproducts — 
the  understanding  and  friendship  It  engen- 
ders. (Mr.  Philip  Reed  agrees  with  this.) 
I  hsve  tried  to  suggest  today  the  beneficent 
results  that  might  flow  from  a  more  difficult 
kind  of  cooperation — cooperation  In  com- 
petition. I  have  suggested  that,  as  Britain 
learns  better  to  compete  in  the  American 
market  and  better  to  con\pete  with  America 
In  all  markets — as  it  applies  to  international 
Ml—msiihlp  the  energy  and  brains  it  has 
kmg  applied  to  International  politics  and 
diplomacy — It  wiU  render  an  Indispensable 
aarvtca  to  itself,  to  America,  and  to  tba  free 
world.  I  have  ezpcaased  the  hope  that  iu 
competitive  spirit  In  world  markeu  can  feed 
back  to  give  teat,  alertness,  vigor,  and  self- 
rellanca  to  Ita  own  Internal  economy. 

IX  thesa  bopas  are  realized,  you  business- 
man of  two  countrlaa  can  give  the  world  once 
OMra  a  living  axampla  of  a  free,  stable,  and 
expanding  economy.    Further,  you  can  learn 


to  give  the  He  to  the  forces  at  pessimism  that 
preach  the  Inevitability  of  collapse  In  a  com- 
petltiva  aoonomy.  Yes.  you  can  give  the  lie 
to  the  theory  of  the  Inevitability  of  crisis  and 
war.  Let  us  therefore  march  together — not 
left,  not  right — but  forward. 


RcT.  Joseph  L  N.  Wolfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   PEWNSTLVSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7,  1949 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  have  Included  in 
the  CoNCRissioHAL  Record  the  following 
obituary  appearing  in  the  July  1.  1949, 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times 
in  memOiT  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  L^  N. 
Wolfe,  S.  T.  L.,  J.  C.  B.: 

St.  OaaaoaT'B  Racros  Dns — PcnvaaaL  TiAat 
(PaxDAT)  roa  Rrv.  Joseph  L.  N.  Wolfx. 
Posjcci  CHAPLAn*  nc  Two  Wars 

The  Reverend  Joseph  L.  N.  Wolfe.  S.  T.  L.. 
J.  C.  B.,  rector  of  St.  Gregory^  Chtirch,  Ptfty- 
second  and  Warren  Streets,  died  after  a  long 
Ulness  at  St.  Joseph's  Manor.  Meadowbrook, 
on  Monday,  June  27. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  on  December  26,  1881, 
Father  Wolfe  was  educated  at  Cathedral  Pa- 
rochial School,  Roman  Catholic  High  School, 
and  St.  Charles  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Prendergast  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel.  Overbrook,  on  May  24.  1906.  He  was 
a  student  at  the  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  from  1907  to  1909.  His  first 
appointment  was  as  assistant  rector  of  St. 
Katharine's.  Wayne.  He  also  served  as  as- 
sistant at  Holy  Spirit.  Sharon  Hill.  St.  Te- 
resa's. Philadelphia:  Assumption  B.  V.  M., 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Patrick's.  PhiladelfAla. 
Ptom  1918  to  1919  he  served  as  chaplain  In 
the  Army.  He  was  appointed  rectcn*  and 
founder  of  St  Barbara's  Parish  In  May  1921. 
On  Novemt>er  S.  1936.  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  St.  Gregory's.  WhUe  there  he  became 
chaplain  In  World  War  n  and  served  from 
February  to  May,  1941. 

AMXXICAIV  LXQON  CRAPiaZN 

Father  Wolfe  was  a  fomxer  national  and 
State  chaplain  of  the  American  Legion  and 
chaplain  of  De  Soto  Council,  EL  of  C.  Sol- 
emn reqtilem  mass  was  celebrated  In  St. 
Gregory's  Church  today  {Friday)  at  10 
o'clock,  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  L  Schade. 
The  Reverend  Wllli&m  J.  Casey  was  deacon 
and  the  Reverend  John  P.  Greene  was  sub- 
deacon.  The  Reverend  Francis  J.  Kane 
preached  the  sermon.  Interment  was  In  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery. 

Father  Is  surrlved  by  three  iteters:  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Lang.  Mlas  Ullian  Wolfe  of  this 
city  and  Mrs.  Laura  Kalghler  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fia..  and  a  brother,  Raymond  L.  WoUe. 


Ifs  Our  Monej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


OF    NTW  Jl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7. 1949 

ICr.  HAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple are  indifferent  to  governmental  ex- 


travagmncc  because  they  are  tmable  to 

see  it  is  really  their  money  that  is  being 
wasted.  An  editorial  in  the  Millville  (N. 
J.)  Daily  Republican  presents  this  prob- 
lem so  clearly,  that  it  is  worthy  of  wide 
attention.    The  editorial  follows : 

The  real  problem  in  cotmactlon  with  taxa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  so  few  people  take  any 
interest.  Believing  that  a  soak-the-rlch  and 
taz-the-corporatlons  policy  relieves  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  his  ahare  of  the  tax  burden, 
most  people  do  little  to  nothing  about  tha 
ever-mounting  cost  of  government. 

If  the  ABC  Corp.  pays  10  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  for  real-estate  and  bualnesa  taxea  and 
those  taxes  are  increased  to  15  cents  out  of 
each  dollar,  then  tha  consumers  of  the  ABC 
Corp.  proditcts  are  going  to  pay  6  percent 
more  for  the  merchandise  or  the  merchandise 
Is  going  to  be  cut  in  quality  to  that  extent. 
Taxes  are  included  In  the  cost  of  doing  btisl- 
ness. 

The  sverage  cltlaen  pays  so  much  In  taxas 
which  are  Indirect  in  their  sppllcation  that 
he  Is  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  thalr 
depreciation  of  the  buying  power  of  tbm  dol- 
iai.  There  are  local  raal-«state  and  peraonal- 
property  taxes,  sales  taxes  of  various  kinds 
such  as  on  cigarettaa,  gasoline,  bulbs,  lug- 
gage, transportation,  cosmetics,  jewelry,  and 
scores  and  scores  of  items.  Then  there  are 
Income  taxes,  manufacturers'  excise  taxes 
which  are  Included  In  the  price  of  the  Itetas. 
tinemplojrment  taxes,  social -security  taxes, 
disability  taxes,  and  plenty  more. 

It  has  been  eatlmated  that  the  average  per- 
son works  tram  S  to  4  months  of  the  year 
for  his  Government — ^local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional. Granted  that  It  costs  money  to  oper- 
ate goveriunent.  it  Is  the  most  proOigata  and 
wasteful  organization  of  any  kind  in  the  land. 
Yet.  It  is  our  Government  and  is  supposed 
to  be  working  for  tis  and  for  our  interests. 

Governor  Drlscoll.  at  the  governor's  con- 
ference In  Colorado,  emphasized  tiM-^jeed  of 
the  Federal  Government's  retlremeiH.  In 
favor  of  the  States  from  certain  tax  fl»ds. 
The  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commaroa  re- 
ports that  aU-purpoae  taxes  levlad  on  real 
estate  and  on  tangU>le  and  Intangible  prop- 
erty this  year  in  this  State  wUl  amount  to 
over  $356,000,000. 

Particularly  in  the  fields  of  Federal  and 
State  governments,  no  thought  has  been 
given  to  tbe  readjtistment  of  costs  such  as 
should  have  followed  immediately  with  the 
winning  of  World  War  n.  There  is  a  con- 
tlntxed  expansion  of  services,  some  of  which 
are  very  questionable.  We  cannot  expect 
our  unemployment  and  our  old-age  penaton 
funds  to  be  sc^vent,  when  Uiat  money  has 
already  been  used  by  our  Federal  Oovem- 
mmt  for  operatkma. 

When  one  looks  at  the  big  salaries  of  movie 
stars,  buslneaa  executives,  and  others  who 
are  in  the  higher  brackets.  It  may  appear  that 
they  are  getting  more  than  their  aliare.  But 
as  an  example,  most  nMSvle  stars  making 
<a00.000  a  year  are  lucky  if  they  can  manage 
to  hold  on  to  abom  $35,000  after  Inderal. 
State,  etc..  taxes.  That  is  still  a  lot  of  memtj. 
but  tt  illustrates  what  taxes  do  to  salaries. 

Taking  a  look  at  corpcnvtion  taaea,  one 
win  find  that  Uncla  Sam  reeetvad  three  and 
a  half  tlmea  more  !n  taaea  from  tlia  Santa  Pe 
Railroad  than  the  owners  (atockhoideta) 
w«e  paid.  For  every  $8  in  profit  the  raU- 
load  pakl  $38.47  In  taxes.  FOr  every  employee 
of  the  Santa  Pe.  it  pays  in  taxes  alx>ut  $i.0C0 
each. 

Until  each  one  of  vu  takes  a  greater  In- 
terest In  what  taxes  are  costing  us  as  in- 
dividuals and  tmtll  each  one  demands  that 
■omethlng  be  done  about  Government  coats 
in  Waahington  and  in  Trenton,  there  will  be 
no  slowing  down  of  the  increasing  boraaoc- 
racy  and  tha  mounting  cost  ot 
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Appoahneots  of  Po«taia»teri  and  RurmI 
Carriers 


KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

Of  THZ  BOCSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
that  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  In 
the  postal  service  shall  be  appointed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position  and  that  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Post- 
master General  upon  certification  by  the 
C^^il  Service  Commission  from  a  list  of 
eligibles.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  will  fit  into  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposed  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  was  presented  to  the  Congress  on 
June  ao.  1949. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  Into 
law,  in  my  opinion,  will  prove  to  be  an 
incentive  to  the  career  employees  in  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  because  it 
should  enable  many  of  them  to  achieve 
the  position  of  postmaster  when  and  if 
such  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  only  pa- 
tronace  I  have,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
greia.  Is  the  ri^rht  to  recommend  eligible 
applicants  for  the  positions  of  postmas- 
ters and  rural  carriers  to  the  Post  Of- 
flce  Department.  This  authority.  I 
have,  in  turn,  delegated  to  the  Demo- 
cratic county  committees  in  my  district 
because  I  have  felt  that  on  the  basis  of 
Its  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  it  would 
be  in  a  better  position  than  I  to  make 
a  recommendation  based  on  the  wxshes 
of  the  committeemen  and  women  in  the 
area  served  by  the  post  office  and  also 
baaad  on  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
th«  patrons  in  the  area  to  be  served.  I 
have  also  adhered  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944  in 
the  consideration  of  applicants  for  postal 
positions  to  the  end  that  veterans  would 
be  given  every  possible  consideration. 
When  the  chairmen  of  the  Democratic 
county  committee  have  forwarded  to  me 
the  committees  recommendations  based 
on  the  above  conditions.  I  have,  under 
my  name,  sent  those  recommendation.s 
to  the  Post  OfBce  Department  for  its  ap- 
proval. This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  fair 
and  democratic  way  to  make  the  selec- 
tion for  these  positions  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  that  policy  unless  the  law 
Is  changed  giving  that  authority  to  the 
Postmaster  General  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoao  a  copy  of  my  bill 
covering  this  subject: 

A  bill  to  proTlde  that  postmutera  and  rural 
carrier*  In  the  postal  serrlce  shall  be  ap- 
pointed aolely  on  the  baaU  of  fltneaa  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  poeltlon 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  every  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  as  postmaster  at  any  class 
or  as  carrier  in  the  rural  delivery  senrlce  of 
tbc  Poet  OOce  Department  shall  hereafter 
be  made  by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  upon 
certlAcatlon  by  the  CItU  Service 
from  a  register  of  ellclbles  wtthool 


to  any  recommendation  which  may  be  made, 
with  respect  to  any  person  whose  name  Is  so 
certified,  by  a  Member  of.  Delegate  to.  or 
Resident  Commissioner  In  Congress,  or  by 
any  other  person. 


"Second  Clait'*  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  have  included  In 
the  CoNcanssioNAL  Record  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  issue  ol  July  1, 1949: 

Bill  RtPfBUTis  PAanrrs'  Rights — K.  or  C. 

SATS  Basoen  Bnx  Makis  Catholic  PiTriLa 

"Skcond  CLAas"  Crmnts 

NBw  Havxm.  June  27. — The  Barden  Federal 
school  aid  bill  in  effect  repudiates  parents' 
rights  and  "reduces  parochial  school  pupils 
to  a  status  of  second-class  citizenship.  "  de- 
clared the  Knights  of  Columbus,  in  moving 
the  force  of  Its  700,000-plus  membership  Into 
the  current  congressional  school  aid  fight. 

The  K.  of  C.  supreme  council.  In  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  here,  arrived  at  the  same  de- 
scription of  the  measure  as  did  Catholic 
school  authorities  earlier  in  Washington. 
They  said  it  was  the  worst  and  most  objec- 
tionable Federal-aid  bill  ever  approved  by 
any  congressional  committee. 

The  national  leaders  of  the  Catholic  fra- 
ternal organization  asked  their  members 
across  the  country  to  protest  the  Barden  bill 
in  letters  to  Congressmen  and  to  "enlist  the 
supp<Ht  of  other  citizens  of  their  communi- 
ties in  protesting  against  this  unjust  pro- 
posal." 

The  Barden  bill,  which  has  been  approved 
by  a  House  subcommittee  headed  by  the  bill's 
sponsor,  Representative  Osaham  A.  Basobn, 
of  North  Carolina,  contains  Iron-clad  assur- 
ances that  lU  $300,000,000  annual  grant  to 
the  States  wUl  go  only  to  public  school  stu- 
dents. In  this  re6i;>ect  it  exceeds  even  the 
Senate-passed  Thomas  bill. 

The  fact  that  such  a  lopsided  measure 
could  win  some  amount  of  approval  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  has  brought  a  sharp  new  aware- 
ness among  Catholics  generally  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Federal -aid  flght.  Diocesan 
weeitlles  gave  the  Barden  bill  story  top  play, 
and  many  carried  special  editorials  analyzing 
the  bill  and  urging  protests  to  Congressmen. 
Hundreds  of  pastors  discussed  the  proposed 
legislation  with  their  congregations. 

TTPICAL    aCACTION 

A  typical  reaction  was  that  of  Henry  A. 
Relnhard,  Columbus  attorney  and  president 
of  the  diocesan  Holy  Name  Union,  who  made 
this  public  statement :  "The  Barden  blU  vio- 
lates the  true  Intentions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  Infringes  upon  the  rights  of 
Catholic  children  who.  as  citizens,  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights,  privUsges.  and  unmu- 
lUtles  of  every  other  child." 

Biahop  WUllam  O.  Brady,  of  Slouz  Falls, 
wrote  bluntly  to  his  South  Dakota  Catholics: 
What  will  South  Dakota  do  with  the  funds 
sent  to  It  by  Uncle  Sam?  South  Dakota  will 
spend  it  all  on  the  public  schools,  after  the 
expense  of  handling  the  funds  Is  deducted. 
WUl  the  Catholic  schools  get  any  of  Uncle 
Sams  gifts?     Dont  toe  foolUh." 

"Our  Catholic  schools  are  In  a  rather 
strange  position."  he  continued.  "The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Insists  that  we  may  have 
then.    The  various  State  governments  In- 


spect them  end  approve  them.  Hlgh-eplr- 
Ited  citizens  praise  them.     That  Is  all." 

Biahop  Brady  said  that  Catholic  school 
children  get  full  consideration  from  the  tax 
MMHors  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the  formula 
for  edxx)!  taxes,  but  are  left  completely  out 
In  the  disbursement  of  the  tax  funds. 

"Will  it  be  any  different  If  Uncle  Sam  ap- 
propriates money  for  schools?"  he  asked. 
"No  different — except  that  our  children  will 
be  counted  three  times;  1.  e.,  once  for  the 
State  taxes  and  once  for  the  Federal  taxes — 
and  then  tfcey  will  be  counted  again  •  •  • 
counted  out  when  the  distribution  begins." 

"For  25  years  and  more  we  Catholics  have 
fought  to  retain  control  of  our  schools  on  a 
local  level."  the  bishop  sUted.  "If  back- 
ward SUtes  need  help,  let  that  be  arranged 
the  same  as  any  other  emergency  relief.  But 
we  in  South  Dakota  have  boasted  of  our 
schools.     Let  us  keep  control  of  them." 

The  KnighU  of  Columbus  resolution 
sUted,  In  part:  "One  of  the  cherished  and 
inalienable  rights  gviaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Is  the  right  of 
parenU  to  further  the  education  of  their 
children  in  the  schools  of  their  choice, 
whether  public,  parochial,  or  private. 

"The  history  of  our  country,  past  and 
recent,  abundantly  proves  that  parochial 
schools.  matnUlned  at  great  cost  to  Cath- 
olic taxpayers  effectively  pre'pare  children 
for  the  responslbUitles  of  American  citi- 
zenship and  graduate  young  men  and  women 
qualified,  to  vote,  eligible  for  public  office 
and  subject  to  military  service. 

"The  9arden  bUl  •  •  •  In  effect  re- 
pudiates the  rights  of  parents  and  reduces 
parochial -school  pupils  to  a  status  of  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  by  depriving  them  of 
the  bus  rides,  nonrellglous  textbooks  and 
health  aids  to  which  they  have  a  constitu- 
tional rlf;ht. 

"The  Barden  bill,  which  counts  parochial- 
school  pupils  In  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  Federal  aid  to  be  granted  and 
counts  them  out  of  their  share  of  benefits. 
Is  the  worst  and  most  objectionable  Fed- 
eral-aid bill  ever  approved  by  any  congres- 
sional committee." 


Washingtok.  June  28. — President  WUllam 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  attacked  the  Barden  bill  as  not  satisfy- 
ing the  'a.  F.  of  L.'s  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral school  aid  Include  health  and  welfare 
services  for  children  In  all  schools.  He  hit 
hardest  at  the  bill's  discrimination  against 
Negroes  and  Its  lack  of  guaranties  that  teach- 
ers' salaries  will  be  Increased. 


Airlift's  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6,  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks. 
I  include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Shreveport  Journal  of  July  5,  1949,  en- 
titled "Airlift's  Anniversary": 
AntLirr's  ANNrvxasAST 

When  Russia  agreed  some  time  ago  to  call 
off  the  Berlin  blockade,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  airlift  operated  by  western 
allied  forces  to  furnish  food  and  other  es- 
sentials for  the  people  Inside  cones  of  oc- 
cupation, there  was  presumption  that  the 
gigantic  operation  would  cease  quickly. 
However.  Gen  Lucius  Clny.  who  was  In 
charge  at  the  time,  made  it  clear  that  stop- 


page of  the  airlift  would  not  be  immediately 
practical  or  advisable,  but  would  have  to  be 
done  gradually,  and  ao  far  there  has  t>een 
Utile  let-up.  This  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  people  everywhere  last  Sunday  when 
'  the  first  anniversary  of  the  unprecedented 
activity  was  noted. 

That  contlnxiatlon  of  the  service  was  the 
rei.ection  of  sound  Judgment  was  shown 
when  there  developed  a  strike  of  Berlin's  rail 
transportation.  Without  the  airlift  there 
would  have  been  indescribable  suffering. 
Figures  released  on  the  recent  anniversary 
give  8,200  tons  as  the  da.ily  minimum  cargo 
movement  by  the  planes  used  In  this  historic 
activity.  The  rail  strike  has  been  conducted 
as  a  protest  by  Berliners  against  the  Russian 
management  of  the  rail  service  between  oc- 
cupation areas  and  into  the  German  capital. 

The  need  at  full-scale  operation  of  the  air- 
lift would  not  be  required  should  the  Soviets 
keep  their  promise  not  to  shut  off  Berlin's 
land  approaches  to  the  Western  Powers  again, 
a  pledge  which  was  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment at  a  conference  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ters. V'ithout  fvirther  complications  the  air- 
li;t  could  be  largely  reduced  and  eventually 
closed  entirely.  But  who  can  say  there  won't 
be  new  complications,  that  Russia  will  abide 
by  iU  pledge?  Reports  th.^  last  several  days 
have  carried  the  hint  that  the  Russians  are 
thinking  of  clamping  the  blockade  on  again. 
And  they  probably  will  if  they  don't  have 
their  way  in  other  matters  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Western  Powers. 

The  gfi"*"^  City  Star  in  praising  the  air- 
lift for  its  first  year's  accomplishment  com- 
mented : 

"But  the  Russians  have  a  too  familiar  way 
%  of  'reinterpreting'  their  promises.  They  do 
so  when  It  suits  their  convenience  to  wriggle 
out  of  them.  It  would  t»e  naive,  therefore. 
for  the  Amer'.cans  and  British  to  regard  Ber- 
lin as  hereafter  inunune  to  Soviet  blockading 
action. 

"For  that  reason  the  airlift  ought  to  be 
maintained  on  a  restricted  basis.  It  should 
Y  -  prepared  for  quick  expansion  If  necessary. 
Thus  there  would  be  no  possible  waste  of  the 
methods  and  technical  knowledge  mastered 
in  the  most  pressmg  times  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  The  Russians  then  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  how  we  withstood  their  pres- 
sure move  previously.  And  the  anti-Com- 
munist population  of  Berlin  would  t>e  assured 
of  our  readiness  to  sustain  them  in  the  event 
of  another  blockade. 

"The  Berlin  airlift  has  magnificently 
served  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed. Even  in  a  form  narrowed  to  fit  less 
critical  conditions,  it  can  represent  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Western  Powers  to  stand  fast  In 
Berlin  as  long  as  that  remains  their  policy 
and  Intention." 

The  Stalin  bunch  of  power-craaed  trouble- 
makers must  be  constantly  watched,  and  pre- 
paredness against  any  hostile  move  is  the 
safest  Instrument. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  COHHSCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Cardinal  Spellman's  message  concern- 
ing the  Barden  bill  on  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation, H.  R.  4643,  many  hundreds  of 
my  constituents  have  written  expressing 
disapproval  of  legislation  which  omits 
nonpublic  schools  from  grants  for  edu- 


cational purposes.  Enactment  of  this 
measure  would  result  in  stringent  Fed- 
eral control  as  it  specifically  fixes  the 
method  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
granted  to  the  States.  Education  is 
properly  a  State  function,  and  jurisdic- 
tion must  remain  with  the  States.  As  ev- 
idence of  the  widespread  interest  which 
has  been  evoked,  I  cite  the  names  and 
parishes  of  a  representative  group  of 
clergymen  who  have  written  expressing 
opposition,  and  include  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Connecticut  Catholic  War 
Veterans:  Waterbur?'  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  junior  division;  and  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Unity  Council  No.  37,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn. 

Clergymen  names  and  parishes  fol- 
low: 

Rev.  John  W.  EMal,  Sacred  Heart  High 
School.  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Rev.  Leon  Rlstuccla.  St.  Joseph's  Monas- 
tery. Wlnsted.  Conn. 

Rev.  Vincent  E.  Finn,  St.  Bernard's  Rec- 
tory. Sharon.  Conn. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  O'Brien.  Btahop  of  Hart- 
ford. Hartford.  Ccmn. 

Rev.  Roger  U.  Charest.  8.  If.  M  .  St.  Louis 
de  Montfort  Seminary,  Litchfield.  Conn. 

Rev.  Julius  Guandallnl,  St.  Lucy's  Rectory, 
Waterbtiry,  Conn. 

Rev.  John  F.  Kenney,  Blessed  Sacrament 
Rectory,  Waterbxiry.  Conn. 

Rev.  George  F.  X.  Rellly.  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Rectory,  Waterbury.  Conn. 

Rev.  li.  P.  Keating.  S.  S^  Peter  and  Paul 
Church.  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Rev.  WUllam  P.  Kennedy,  Assumption  Rec> 
tory.  Anson  la.  Ccnn. 

The  resolutions  follows: 

Cathouc  Wax  Vxtzxaks 
or  THX  Umitid  States  or  Amxxica. 

DXPAKTltENT  OF   CONNICTICTJT, 

BrtdgepoTt,  Coun^  July  2.  1949. 
Hon.  Jamks  T.  PATTsasoM. 
House  of  Representmtives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAX  CoMCUssMAM :  The  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  Department  of  Connecticut,  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  board  and 
post  delegates,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for 
the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  so-called  Bar- 
den bill  have  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas  the  Bardoi  bUl  on  Federal  aid  to 
education,  now  being  considered  by  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  Infringes  upon  the 
rights  of  every  Catholic,  especially  Catholic 
parents;  it  is  the  most  discriminatory  and 
most  objectionable  of  the  Federal  aid  bills, 
for  it  not  only  excludes  nonpublic  school 
children  from  benefits,  even  though  It  counts 
them  when  figtiring  the  allocations,  but  it 
makes  provision  through  the  courts  to  aee 
that  nonpublic  school  chUdren  do  not  get 
any  benefits.  IX  Federal  aid  is  to  be  given 
to  education,  justice  demands  that  the  pu- 
pils of  C&thollc  schools  share  In  those  bene- 
fiU; 

"And  whereas  the  Catholic  parents  are  not 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to  help  erect 
any  new  Catholic  schools  nor  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  any  teachers:  and 

"Whereas  the  Catholic  parents  are  asking 
the  Federal  Government  to  include  the  well- 
being  of  all  children,  regardless  of'race,  creed, 
or  color,  in  the  distribution  of  funds,  and  to 
give  Catholic  school  children,  at  the  very 
minimum,  the  sanie  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices that  are  provided  for  public -school  ohtt- 
dren.  These  services  Include  health  aids, 
nurses.  tran6portatl<m,  nonreligious  text- 
books, recreational  faculties,  and  other  so- 
cial-welfare benefits:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  CathoUc  War  Veterans 
of  the  Department  of  Connecticut,  acting 
for  the  membership  and  officers  thereof,  do 


TlcoitMisly  oppose  the  Barden  bin  In  Its  en- 
tirety." 
Attest: 

UrtKO    H.    JOHWSOH. 

Commander,  DeTiartment  of  Connectievt. 
CutMEJt  A.  Toaraaa. 
Adjutant.  Department  of  Connecticut. 

WaTCBSUBT  COtTNCIL  OT 

Catholk  Womxm, 

JUKIOB    DlVISIOW, 

Waterbury.  Conn..  July  I,  1949. 
Hon.  Jamks  T.  Pattssson. 

House  of  Bejnesentatxves, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Pattebsom:  The  Jimlor  Division 
of  the  Waterbury  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
formally  protest  against  the  Barden  blU, 
H.  R.  4643. 

The  reasons  for  oin*  protest  to  you  are. 
firstly.  It  discriminates  against  our  Catholic 
chUdren  and  deprives  them  of  aid  toward  or 
in  matters  of  public  health  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Secondly,  it  repudiates  the  constitutional 
rights  ot  parents  by  Infringing  upon  their 
choice  In  the  selection  of  scfaotds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

Thirdly,  It  accepts  otir  Catholic  chUd  as  a 
ntunerlcal  memt>er  of  our  Individual  States 
but  refuses  them  finanrlal  aid  which  is  to  be 
granted  the  individual  States. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  this  measure  per- 
sonally and  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  kill  It 
In  committee. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  an  appraisal 
of  your  views  In  this  matter,  so  that  we  may 
present  It  to  the  300  members  of  the  jimior 
division  of  the  Waterbury  CouncU  of  Cath- 
olic Women. 

Very  truly  yours, 

POLLT  PLSicmo, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Whereas  one  of  the  cherished  and  inalien- 
able rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  the  right  of  parents 
to  further  the  education  of  their  children 
in  the  schools  of  their  choice,  either  public, 
parochial,  or  private:  and 

Whereas  the  history  or  our  country,  past 
or  recent,  abundantly  proves  that  parochial 
schoo'.s.  maintained  at  great  cost  to  Cath- 
olic taxpayers,  effectively  prepare  children  for 
the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship 
and  graduate  young  men  and  women  quali- 
fied to  vote,  eligible  for  public  office  and  sub- 
ject to  military  service;  and 

Whereas  the  Barden  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill,  H.  R.  464S,  in  effect  repudiates  the 
rights  of  parents  and  reduces  parochial 
school  pupils  to  a  statos  of  second-class  citi- 
zenship by  depriving  them  of  the  bus  rides, 
nonrellglous  textbooks,  and  health  aids  to 
which  they  have  a  oxistitutional  right;  and 

Whereas  the  Barden  bill,  which  counts  pa- 
rochial schools  in  fen-  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  fflsderal  aid  to  be  granted  and 
counts  thenr  out  oi  their  share  of  benefits, 
is  the  worst  and  nx>st  objectionable  Federal 
aid  bill  ever  approved  by  any  congresstonal 
committee:  Therefore  be  it 

Re&oli>ed.  That  Unity  Council,  No.  37.  of 
the  ELnlghte  of  Columbus  in  Torringtoc, 
Conn.,  is  opposed  to  this,  or  any  other  Federal 
aid  to  edticatlon  leghaatlon  which  falls  to 
guarantee  that  the  sssintlsl  s»nlus  men- 
tioned will  be  availahle  to  an  children  In 
both  public  and  parochial  schools;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  Unity 
Council,  No.  37.  of  the  Knlgfats  of  Coltunbus 
in  Torrington.  Conn.,  make  known  immedi- 
ately to  Congressman  Jamxs  T.  Pattxbsom 
oar  opposttion  to  the  Barden  bill  for  the 
rsssnns  herein  stated,  and  that  he  ftu-ther 
enlist  the  support  of  other  Oongressmen  in 
protesting  ssalnst  this  unfair  proposaL 
JoHM  H.  Baaarrr, 

GrsiMl  Kni^lt. 
JoRK  J.  OiaaoNs. 
Recording  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TH2  HOUSS  OF  REPRESE>rrATTVES 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  RABADT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Cok- 
cansiOKAL  RzcoRD.  I  include  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  which  it 
is  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  read,  that  the  enactment  of  the 
long-range  national -housing  program 
will  facilitate  many  improvements  for  the 
general  good,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
relief  to  certain  families,  the  tragic  vic- 
tims of  the  housing  shortage.  The 
letter  of  the  mayor  follows: 

Crrr  or  Dcnorr.  June  30.  1949. 
Congreaunan  Locis  C.  Rabaut, 
House  Otfkce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoMCSBiuiAM  Rabaut:  Plesie  accept 
my  tlncere  thanks  and  coDgratulatlona  for 
your  vote  supporting  the  long-range  na- 
tlonal-houalng  program  and  particularly  for 
your  vote  against  the  damaging  amendment 
that  would  have  eliminated  the  public- 
housing  section  of  the  measure. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  a  sig- 
nificant mUastone  In  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  It  will  permit  a  real  start  on  the 
Job  of  cleaning  up  disgraceful  slum  bous- 
ing and  rehousing  the  low-income  families 
wbo  art  th»  most  tragic  victims  of  our  con- 
ttaotng  houalng  shortage. 

In  addition  to  relieving  the  housing  short- 
age this  legislation  will  greatly  facilitate  all 
of  our  city's  Improvement  plans  Including 
the  construction  of  new  parks,  playgrounds, 
achools  and  expressways.  All  these  plans 
hinge  to  some  extent  on  the  rehousing  of 
displaced  low -income  families. 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  your 
■upport  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

KvaatM  I.  Vaw  Antwibp. 

Majfor. 


Zero  Hoar  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  punfm.TAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Thursday,  July  7,  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rccoid.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  Courier  of  July  6,   1949: 

XEMO  HOCI  or  IKrLATION 

The  moat  tragic  side  of  the  housing  fraud 
^Ich  the  Truoaan  lobby  baa  just  st«um- 
TCllered  through  Cbogr—  is  not  the  scandals 
which  will  result  when  the  New  Deal  politics 
•tart  swapping  these  new  public-owned 
tfwilllngs  for  votes. 

In  the  end  these  scandals  will  carry  their 
own  punuhment  with  them.  That's  what 
happanad  back  in  the  late  thirties.  The 
AOMrkma  people  wUl  stand  for  a  great  deal. 
but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  they  will  tolerate 
anything  so  raw  aa  a  phony  slum-clearance 
acheroe  which  tuma.  into  patronage  and 
plunder.     The  reeking  and  disgraceful  mis- 


use of  the  Federal  alum -clearance  progrrms 
of  12  years  ago  unquestionably  played  a 
major  role  in  the  reversals  which  the  New 
Deal  suffered  in  the  1938  elections. 

The  really  tragic  part  of  this  housing 
swindle  is  that  It  may  be  the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  back  of  the  efforts  to  control 
run-away  Inflatlton. 

The  bond  issue  end  of  the  scheme  is  as 
fraudulent  as  the  rest  of  this  humanitarian 
program. 

In  its  main  details  the  financial  outline  ts 
modeled  on  one  of  the  most  tragic  Inflation- 
ary enterprises  In  the  history  of  the  world — 
the  one  which  wrecked  the  first  French  Re- 
public in  its  infancy,  and  which  opened  the 
doors  of  that  Uberty-lovlng  nation  to  a  re- 
turn to  despotism  under  a  new  tyrant. 
Emperor-Dictator  Napoleon. 

The  parallel  Is  astonishingly  exact.  In 
t>oth  cases  we  have  a  nation  whose  normal 
credit  has  been  largely  exhausted.  Sixteen 
years  of  oversjaendlng  and  overljorrowlng 
have  overdrawn  the  t>orrowlng  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  the  point  where  no  one 
really  thinks  our  present  debt  will  l>e  paid 
off  at  par. 

In  1789.  when  the  French  Revolution  was 
over.  France  also  found  her  normal  credit 
exhausted.  In  that  case  also  it  was  over- 
spending and  overt>orrowlng  which  had  ex- 
hausted it.  The  spending  had  been  more 
leisurely,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV  and  the  building  of  Versailles.  The 
borrowing  had  t>een  less  extensive,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  government  financiers 
of  that  time  had  not  learned  the  trick  of 
their  present  counterparts— the  trick  of 
mortgaging  all  the  public's  possessions  along 
with  the  projjerty  which  the  government 
Itself  owned. 

Both  nations  are  found  to  be  facing  the 
same  problem — how  to  borrow  more  money 
when  normal  crtdlt  is  exhausted.  Both  turn 
to  the  same  expedient — trick  bond  issues 
which  really  are  against  the  already  over- 
strained public  credit,  but  which  appear  not 
to  be. 

In  both  cases.  It  is  experts  who  have  worked 
out  the  fraud — experts  who  proclaim  at 
every  moment:  "This  is  riot  Inflation.  If  It 
turns  out  to  oe,  we  will  control  it." 

What  the  French  did  In  1789  was  to  issue 
bonds  which  appeared  to  be — though  it  did 
not  so  tvm  out — based  on  real  estate.  The 
land  in  question  was  church  farms  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  revolutionists.  These 
were  large  and  productive  farms,  whose  earn- 
ings appeared  to  be  sufflclent  to  carry  all  in- 
terest charges  and  retire  the  principal  of 
the  new  bonds. 

These  special  bonds  were  Issued  Independ- 
ently of  the  outstanding  government  bonds, 
and  were  highly  attractive  on  the  basis  of 
return — if  one  forgot  security  of  capital. 
Thev  went  like  hot  cakes.  All  the  financial 
experts  fought  to  get  them. 

Note  how  similar  this  is  to  what  Uncle  Sam 
Is  authorized  to  do  under  the  new  housing 
scheme.  We  are  to  have  a  special  type  of 
bond — one  which,  like  the  French  bonds, 
appear  at  first  glance  to  be  mortgage  bonds 
on  Improved  real  estate. 

But  again,  like  the  French  bonds,  the  new 
American  bonds  are  rot  really  tied  in  with 
the  real  estate.  The  housing  bonds  are  not 
to  b«.  paid  off  by  the  rentals  of  the  dwellings. 
Nor  can  the  bond  owners  seize  any  part  of  the 
housing  projects  as  collateral  for  their  bonds, 
if  these  start  to  collapse. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  French  bonds,  the 
new  American  bonds  are  really  against  the 
general  credit  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  pure  de- 
celt  for  us — as  it  was  deceit  for  the  French — 
to  pretend  that  these  t>onds  are  anything 
more  than  a  new  borrowing  being  made 
against  public  credit.  Yet  the  French  so 
pretended  In  1780 — and  the  Truman  admln- 
UtraMon  proposes  so  to  pretend  when  the 
bousing  bonds  are  sold. 


The  French  made  the!,  bonds  attractive 
by  a  klgh  interest  rate  and  a  government 
guaranty.  The  housing  bonds  are  to  be 
made  attractive  to  United  States  Investors 
not  only  by  a  good  interest  rate  but  by  being 
made  tax  exempt. 

Individuals  and  financial  houses  already 
are  preparing  to  scramble  for  these  new 
bonds.  They  are  infinitely  more  attractive 
because  of  being  tax  exempt  than  most  of  the 
outstanding  Federal  bonds. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  these  bonds  eventually  will 
be  sold.  Very  likely  there  will  be  several 
Issues  of  them.  The  French  in  1790  and 
1791  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  selling  more  and  more  of  their  special 
bonds. 

Now,  note  carefully  how  this  works  out  In 
both  cases.  The  French  Republic,  though 
"busted."  was  able  to  borrow  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  on  the  first  go-round,  and  eventu- 
ally nine  and  a  half  billion  dollars — while 
pretending  all  the  time  that  the  bonds  were 
amply  secured  by  productive  real  estate, 
not  simply  a  further  overextending  of  Its 
exhausted  public  credit. 

In  the  United  States  today,  whether  we  are 
"busted"  or  not  is  a  debatable  point.  At 
any  event,  we  are  in  sufflclently  shaky  posi- 
tion so  that  if  the  United  States  Treasxiry 
were  to  announce  that  it  proposed  to  make 
a  multlbllllon  dollar  addition  to  our  gigantic 
Federal  debt,  there  would  be  a  shiver  of 
horror.  The  mere  announcement  might  pull 
the  plug  and  bring  depression  and  chaos. 
Yet,  by  deceit  and  misdirection  that  Is 
precisely  what  is  about  to  be  done.  The 
hidden-bond  issue  is  nothing  more  nor  laaa 
than  a  new  general  bond  issue  In  the  poten- 
tial total  of  several  billions — at  a  moment 
when  our  official  bonded  debt  is  growing 
again,  and  when  our  national  budget  and 
financial  program  are  far 'far  In  the  red. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  this  bond  issue  Is 
not  merely  inflationary,  but  it  very  likely 
represents  the  key  decision  which  will  make 
It  Impossible  for  this  Nation  to  withdraw 
thereafter  from  the  Inflationary  cycle. 

It  may  be  the  peril  point  beyond  which 
inflation  becomes  a  run-away  boom-and-bust 
cycle,  with  nothing  left  at  the  end  except  for 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  to 
go  through  the  wringer. 

There  are  two  real  peril  points  In  any 
classic  Instance  of  inflation.  One  is  the  orig- 
inal decision  to  abandon  hard  money  and 
sound  credit.  Thafs  where  inflation  begins. 
If  the  original  decision  is  not  made,  true 
monetary  and  credit  inflation  cannot  take 
place. 

In  this  country,  the  original  peril  point 
was  passed  in  1934.  when  we  went  off  the 
gold  standard  and  began  using  flat  money — 
greenbacks  which  say  on  their  face  that  they 
are  nothing  more  than  promissory  notes. 

But  a  country  can  go  off  the  gold  standard, 
and  can  rely  on  fiat  money,  without  entering 
rtmaway  inflation.  We  were  off  the  gold 
sUndard  during  the  ClvU  War  and  for  many 
years  thereafter.  During  that  time  all  the 
money  we  had  was  fiat  currency. 

Yet  nothing  in  that  period  pushed  us  to 
the  second  peril  point  of  inflation,  which  is 
the  one  where  the  lid  really  starts  going  off. 
To  vary  the  comparison,  the  first  peril 
point  la  the  one  which  starts  generating  In- 
flation pressures— the  second  is  the  one  which 
starts  them  exploding. 

The  original  land-bond  issue  of  the  French 
Republic  is  still  defended  by  economists  as 
having  been  fundamentally  sound.  It  was. 
nevertheless,  the  Instance  of  a  little  Infla- 
tlon  seeming  to  be  good  for  the  nation— 
and  It  created  an  overriding  demand  among 
the  French  people  for  the  issuance  of  more  of 
these  attractive  bonds.  When  that  second 
decision  was  made  was  the  second  peril  point 
in  the  cycle. 

Once  the  baby  French  Republic  embarked 
on  Its  scheme  thers  was  no  txirning  back. 


Away  she  went.  All  of  the  trimmings  of  in- 
flation were  there.  Prices  were  "fixed" — and 
the  guillotine  threatened  the  black-mar- 
keters. At  one  time  it  was  a  penitentiary 
offense  to  ask  what  sort  of  money  you  were  to 
be  paid  if  you  had  goods  for  sale. 

Those  who  want  the  details  will  find  them 
In  a  small  book  called  Flat  Money  Inflation 
in  France,  written  more  than  50  years  ago 
by  Andrew  Dickson  White,  of  Cornwell  Uni- 
versity, and  reprinted  as  recently  as  1933  by 
the  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York  and 
London.  Small  aa  It  is.  this  booklet  is  prob- 
ably the  best  single  work  on  the  subject  of 
inflation  which  has  ever  been  published. 

The  cycle  lasted  8  years  in  France.  By 
1797  all  the  bonds  were  worthless  and  were 
repudiated.  The  new  French  Republic  was 
bankrupt,  thousands  of  its  people  impover- 
ished, the  Government  demoralized.  The 
stage  was  set  for  Napoleon  and  the  death  of 
freedom. 

Yet  France.  It  may  be,  escaped  lightly  by 
comparison  with  the  catastrophes  which 
Uncle  Sam  Is  inviting.  In  Prance  there  were 
two  princlp>al  losers — and  only  two;  first,  the 
Government  Itself,  and,  second,  the  "suckers" 
who  lost  money  in  the  bonds.  Others  were 
inconvenienced  in  many  ways — the  general 
demoralization  of  the  country,  the  loss  of 
their  power  to  control  their  Government,  etc., 
etc.  But  the  people  themselves  were  not 
bankrupted — only  their  government. 

This  cannot  be  the  case  in  this  Nation  if 
it  Is  fated  to  follow  the  French  example. 
The  New  Deal  has  successfully  mortgaged 
everything  of  value  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  collateral  to  its  gigantic  public 
debt.  Tlie  new  bond  Issue  is  going  to  be 
piled  on  top  of  the  biggest  national  debt  In 
history.  If  It  Is  the  last  straw — cr  the  last 
ball  of  hav — which  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
then  everything  will  go  down  like  the  one- 
horse  shay. 

We  will  have  not  merely  Government  bank- 
ruptcy, but  universal  and  total  public  bank- 
ruptcy. 

What's  a  "vote  steal"  involving  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  houses,  by  comparison  with 
that  titanic  threatening  disaster? 


Columbia  Valley  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TrNNESSEZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jum  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Kecord  a  most  chal- 
lenging article  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration. This  article  was  written  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Oregon,  who  is  among 
the  group  leading  the  fight  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  CVA.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  June  21  issue  of  the 
Reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kn-owATTs  Ottt  to  Sea 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
The  6,C00  i>eople  in  Sweet  Home,  Oreg..  are 
worried.  Nine  years  ago.  when  the  census 
was  taken,  only  a  thousand  inhabited  this 
sawmiU  town  at  the  edge  of  the  last  great 
flr  forests  left  in   the  United  States.     The 
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increase  came  about  because  of  lumber.     It 
is  Sweet  Home's  only  resource. 

As  long  as  the  trees  endure,  the  furniture 
store  bought  with  a  mortgage  by  Dave  EpjK. 
once  an  all-star  basketball  player  at  the 
State  university.  wUl  prosper.  So  will  the 
weekly  Sweet  Home  New  Era,  operated  by  a 
couple  of  migrants  from  Wyoming.  So  will 
Stewart  Weiss'  West  Gate  Itimber  yard. 
Weiss,  a  Republican  State  official,  came  to 
Sveet  Home  wjth  $900  in  1940;  now  he  is 
considered  to  t>e  nearly  a  millionaire. 

B  u  will  the  trees  last?  The  United  States 
Forest  Service  warns  that  each  year  the  num- 
ber brought  down  on  the  mountain  ramparts 
above  Sweet  Home  far  exceeds  the  new 
growth.  That  is  why  the  people  worry 
What  to  do  if  the  flr  gives  out. 

Sweet  Home  has  heard  of  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  April.  The 
plan  Is  known  as  the  CVA.  Stewart  Welts 
regards  it  as  "superbureaucracy."  Dave 
Epps.  who  ran  for  secretary  of  state  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1946.  thinks  it  is  a  part 
of  the  New  Deal,  and  that  is  all  right  with 
him. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Administration  is  the 
Northwest's  greatest  issue,  yet  few  of  the 
people  there  understand  what  it  would  be. 
Most  know  it  would  be  patterned  after  the 
TVA,  3,000  miles  away  across  the  continent, 
and  that  is  all  most  know. 

The  Northwest  is  in  a  crisis,  and  this  is  the 
principal  strength  of  the  CVA  as  a  public 
issue. 

Since  1940,  about  a  million  people  have 
come  to  Oregon  and  Washington.  Only  932,- 
000  migrated  to  the  Northwest  in  the  entire 
first  century  after  Jefferson  claimed  the  area 
for  the  United  States.  The  population  in- 
crease has  been  larger  proportionately  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  land.  Many 
moved  westward  to  work  in  the  shipyards, 
which  now  rust  in  80  annual  inches  of  sea- 
coast  rainfall.  Aircraft  production  has  been 
cut  back.  Lumber  has  absort>ed  much  of 
the  slack.  In  Oregon.  71  cents  out  of  every 
pay-roll  dollar  originate  in  forest  products. 
But  the  forests  will  not  last  forever.  Indeed, 
unemployment  in  the  Northwest  is  more 
than  twice  the  national  rate.  How  can  the 
newcomers  be  put  to  work? 

The  Northwest  has  one  resource  that  has 
barely  been  scratched.  To  all  Intents,  it  Is 
as  unexplolted  as  it  was  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  saw  it. 

That  resource  is  the  Columbia  River.  It 
carries  down  to  the  ocean  more  water  than 
all  the  other  rivers  on  the  Pacific  seaboard 
combined.  The  vast  icefields  of  the  Cana- 
dian sub-Arctic,  the  Snake  and  the  Salmon 
in  mile-deep  canyons,  the  glaciers  of  the 
Cascade  and  Selkirk  Ranges,  the  angry 
Kootenai  and  the  rumbling  ClarK  Fork — all 
bring  their  water  to  the  Columbia,  "nils 
wondrous  flow  empties  a  drainage  basin  as 
immense  as  Texas. 

No  other  source  of  power  on  the  North 
American  Continent  can  match  the  Colum- 
bia. Thirty-three  million  kilowatts  can  be 
generated  on  It.  Only  3,000.000  have  been 
produced.  This  means  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  Columbia's  energy  has  been 
tapped  by  the  multitude  of  Government  bu- 
reaus and  private  companies  functioning  in 
the  region.  In  contrast,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  has  developed  2.567,000  kilo- 
watts of  power,  which  represent  a  far  higher 
percentage  of  the  Tennessee's  comparatively 
puny  maximum  output. 

And  so  in  the  Columbia  30.000.000  kUo- 
watts  are  going  to  waste.  They  foam  down- 
hill and  disappear  where  the  river's  gen- 
erous mouth  tastes  the  brackish  tide  of  the 
Pacific.  Conservation  is  not  wholly  a  lost 
cause,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  North- 
west understand  what  this  signifies.  Thirty 
million  kilowatts  over  1  year  are  the  equiva- 
lent of   150.000.000  barrels  of  oil.     This  oU 


could  be  used  to  operate  factories,  to  move 
trains,  to  heat  buildings,  to  send  aloft 
bombers. 

And  what  of  jobs? 

Columbia  River  power  Is  the  cheapest  In 
the  Nation,  because  it  is  the  most  abundsnt. 
Man  uf  act  tiring  plants  have  been  moved 
across  the  country  on  flatcars  to  use  it. 
In  1939  not  an  ounce  of  aluminum  was  |»x»- 
duced  west  of  the  Mississippi  Now  half 
the  national  supply  is  spun  out  along  the 
Columbia.  More  would  be  manufacttircd 
If  more  power  were  available.  Ever  since 
'.he  BonnevUle  Dam  was  completed,  new 
kilowatts  Invariably  have  meant  new  Jobs. 
In  fact,  chambers  of  commerce  must  violate 
their  natural  instincts  by  discouraging  fac- 
tory construction  in  the  Northwest  until 
additional  dams  rise  across  the  Columbia. 
Yet  on  the  foggy  AprU  morning  in  1937 
that  President  Roosevelt  stood  at  Bonne- 
ville and  dedicated  the  cavernous  powerhouse 
to  "the  production  of  a  vast  amount  of 
cheap  power,"  the  utility  industry  Issued 
a  press  release  claiming  hydroelectridty  was 
impractical  compared  with  energy  generated 
from  coal.  The  industry  felt  BonneviUe's 
capacity  would  not  be  absorbed. 

"We  have  kilowatts  running  out  our  ears." 
said  a  utility  president. 

"A  folly  of  great  magnitude."  contributed 
a  widely  quoted  regional  editorial  page. 

Memories  of  this  episode  serve  the  CVA 
usefully.  "I  don't  know  much  about  the 
CVA.  "  confessed  a  stringy  railroad  man  with 
ruddy  skin  stretched  taut  over  high  cheek- 
bones, "but  I  do  know  that  the  same  folks 
who  are  opposing  the  CVA  once  told  us  that 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  were  white 
elephants.  We  heard  thU  all  the  time,  espe- 
cially in  elecUon  years.  Yet  today  we  need 
a  lot  more  dams  like  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee.  If  the  utility  crowd  was  so  wrong 
once,  why  should  we  listen  to  what  they  say 
now?" 

Not  only  men  in  oreralls  and  gauntlets 
come  up  with  these  recollections.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Portland's  First  Na- 
tional Bank  has  reminded  his  city's  business 
commtmity  of  "where  we  might  l)e.  had  we 
heeded  the  voices  which  criticized  Roose- 
velt s  plans  for  the  Columbia,  and  I  say  this 
as  a  lifelong  Republican." 

Faintly  and  spasmodically,  a  similar  feel- 
ing pricks  many  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
west They  are  far  from  stire  what  the 
CVA  woiild  be.  They  demonstrate  only  cas- 
ual Interest  in  the  verl)08e  explanations  of 
the  CVA  issued  by  Government  offices.  But 
people  remembered  that  grim  warnings  were 
Issued  concerning  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee.  Comparisons  were  mane  between 
these  projects  and  the  useless  but  imposing 
Egyptian  pyramids.  Today  the  main  objec- 
tion to  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  seems 
to  be  that  there  are  not  more  of  them. 

The  CVA  would  coordinate  and  integrate 
all  the  Federal  agencies  in  the  Northwest  now 
concerned  with  river  development.  This  has 
not  penetrated  deeply  Into  the  regional  con- 
sciousness. "Integration"  is  a  word  that 
moves  few  men  and  women.  "Jobs"  and 
"light  bills  "  are  words  that  move  many. 

Senator  Esrcs  KcrAtrvn  talked  about  the 
CVA  in  these  terms  and  attracted  the  big- 
gest banquet  crowd  served  at  the  Hotel  Port- 
land since  the  fabled  structure  was  built  in 
1879,  only  2  years  after  the  pastoral  Nez  Perce 
were  subdued  with  fire  and  cavalry.  Re- 
tainers of  the  hotel  whispered  that  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  CVA  and  Jobs  showed  even 
greater  drawing  power  than  a  legendary  po- 
litical feast  of  the  1890's.  at  which  a  lithe 
ballet  dancer  from  San  Francisco  bathed  in 
Oregon  loganberry  wine. 

The  Interest  stems  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
fight  in  the  Northwest.  So  bitter  have  been 
the  denunciations  of  the  CVA  that  dispas- 
sionate discussion  has  been  rare.  Although 
It  is  seldom  mentioned,  a  single  clause  of 
the   administration's   bill   probably   inspires 
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thCM  denunciations  Thia  p«r«gr«ph  ■utbor- 
laes  the  CVA  to  buy  private  utility  sTBtetna 
Power  companies  are  contributing  funds  to 
hastily  created  civic  organizations  whlcb 
bave  Just  one  mission:  to  arouse  public  sen- 
timent against  this  clause  and  tbe  wbole 
CVA. 

Tbe  ideological  tone  for  these  groups  bas 
been  set  bj  a  M-year-old  novelist.  Rcbert 
Ormood  Case  (Dynamite  Smith — Cowt»y. 
Riders  of  the  Grande  Ronde.  etc.).  He  also 
is  author  of  Klver  of  the  West,  published  in 
IMO  under  the  imprint  of  the  Paclf\c  Power 
*  Light  Co.  One  of  Case's  warnings  is  that 
the  President  might  appoint  his  foes  of  last 
Hcvember.  Henry  Wallace  and  Senator  Glxn 
TsTxoa.  to  be  two  of  the  three  directors  of 
the  CVA 

In  the  measureless  vistas  of  the  Columbia 
Baaln.  Jamas  B'urnham  could  find  much  val- 
nahla  aifclapda  for  his  Managerial  Revolu- 
tion. Some  of  the  corporate  owners  of  the 
region's  utility  companies  are  not  averse  to 
selling  out  to  a  solvent  buyer  such  as  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury.  They  recall  envi- 
ously the  •78.000.000  paid  by  the  TV  A  to  the 
Commonwealth  h  Southern  Corp.  for  li» 
properties.  Furthermore,  the  power  com- 
panies of  the  Northwest  bsve  been  whittled 
away  by  local  public-ownership  elections 
which  often  selie  the  heart  of  the  system 
and  leave  the  utility  only  empty  veins  and 
arterlca.  Hcrt  than  one  stockholder  thinlu 
now  is  tha  Um«  to  sell  out. 

Eut  tbe  managers  of  the  power  companies 
have  a  different  stake  In  the  struggle.  They 
own  little  or  no  common  stock  Par  from 
enriching  them,  a  profitable  sale  to  the 
Government  merely  would  make  them  loce 
Jobs  of  comfort  and  prestige.  They  think 
the  CVA  means  their  personsi  liquidation. 
But  reports  persist  that  the  families  whlcb 
hold  title  to  the  region's  utilities  companies 
are  holding  down  the  antl-CVA  activities  of 
their  hired  managers 

It  is  a  ctirious  paradox  that  practically 
all  substantial  edltorUl  support  for  the  CVA 
orlglnatea  outside  the  region  where  It  wou^d 
function  Newspapers  In  tbe  Northwest 
are  almost  unlXormly  hostile.  The  Portland 
Oregonlan  is  benevolently  neutral,  with  a 
slight  tut  In  favor.  Smaller  dallies  In 
Pendleton.  Oreg..  and  Weuatchee.  Wash. 
think  the  CVA  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Practically  all  other  regional  papers 
denounce  it  as  "sociallam.  "  and  a  few  call  It 
"conununlsm  " 

But  thousands  of  miles  from  the  rscky 
chutes  where  the  Columbia  roars  snd  trem- 
bles, editorial  writers  are  enthusiastic.  The 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dupatch.  even  the  cautious 
Washington  Star— all  salute  the  President 
for  proposing  the  CVA.  The  Star,  tradi- 
tionally right  of  center,  conalders  It  to  be 
logic  and  comnujn  sense. 

Tha  paradox  bas  been  summed  up  neatly 
by  an  aged  editor,  in  green  eyeahade  and 
paper  cuffs,  who  lives  in  a  Puget  Sound  town 
of  3,000.  ''It's  a  dam  sight  easier  for  the 
mdttoe  of  the  New  York  Times  to  come  out 
far  the  CVA  than  it  u  for  me."  he  admitted. 
"Tba  editor  of  the  Timrsttnwnt  have  my 
diamber  of  commerce  ^Maldant  breathing 
(town  his  neck." 

Yet  the  warnings  ifbout  "socialism"  and 
"tyranny"  have  had  a\i  impact — even  In  the 
White  House 

It  was  by  decUlonhf  the  President  that 
CVA  stands  not  for  06lumbU  Valley  Author- 
ity, as  might  ha««  been  expected,  but  for 
Columbia  Valley  Administration.  This  is  a 
significant  bit  ofyemantlca.  The  President 
and  his  coiLsultantk  felt  the  word  "authority" 
might  sustain  th^  extravagant  charges 
agalTMt  the  CVA. 

This  somewhat  devious  approach  on  the 
part  of  tha  plans  adherenu  bas  not  been 
suocaaaful.  Senator  Kxr«uvc8,  who  Is  close 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  spoke  In 


Seattle  and  Portland  In  behalf  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Administration.  Barly  in  his 
speech  at  Portland.  RETAtrvn  crumpled  his 
manuscript  in  his  hand 

-Lefs  call  CVA  what  it  Is,"  he  said.  "It 
would  put  all  the  Columbia  River  agencies 
under  one  roof,  as  TVA  has  done.  So  I'm 
going  to  talk  about  an  'authority.'  If  any- 
one Is  afraid  of  the  word  'authority.'  let  him 
remember  that  we  are  enjoying  our  liberties 
in  my  State  of  Tennessee  under  the  'author- 
ity' and  are  none  the  worse  for  wear  In 
fact,  we  like  it.     I  commend  it  to  you  " 

The  pioneer  economy  of  the  Northwest  is 
a  wreck  Inexorably,  the  lumber  industry 
In-lngs  about  the  end  of  the  forests  which 
have  been  easy  to  log.  ^heap  to  harvest.  FYee 
land  remains,  but  it  is  gaunt  and  arid. 
Coyotes  cannot  live  on  It  t>ecause  their  nat- 
ural prey,  the  Jackrabblts,  cannot  And  even 
weeds  for  sustensnce.  This  Isnd  will  yield 
crops  only  If  the  Government  spends  mil- 
lions for  pumps  and  canals.  It  will  be  desert 
forever  unless  it  Is  ribbed  with  water  from 
the  Columbia.  The  old,  untrammeled  era 
is  gone — the  era  when  the  Government  car- 
ried the  mall  and  sent  the  cavalry  and  did 
little  or  nothing  more. 

The  region  Is  packed  with  migrants.  Some 
live  In  tarpaper  shacks:  others  have  no  elec- 
tric llghu.  Families  from  flooded  Vanport. 
which  was  crushed  to  kindling  by  the  river 
In  1948.  still  sleep  in  army  cots  on  basket- 
ball courts.  But  their  numbers  count.  Soon 
the  frontier  State  of  Washington  is  to  hsve 
more  electoral  votes  than  industrial  Con- 
necticut, more  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  than  South  Carolina.  When 
these  newcomers  need  X>be.  and  only  more 
hydroelectric  power  can  put  them  on  pay 
rolls,  the  Northwest  will  get  iU  CVA.  That 
U  the  timetable. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTJ^TIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  now  observing  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  famous  American  woman,  whose 
name  has  become  a  symbol  of  American 
freedom  I  refer  to  the  great  American 
poete.vs  Emma  Lazarus,  who  was  bom  on 
July  22.  1849.  in  New  York  City,  and 
whose  centenary  occurs  this  month. 

To  many  of  us  she  Is  known  for  the 
stirring  words  of  her  immortal  sonnet 
The  New  Colossus  which  Is  inscribed  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  at  the  entrance  to 
New  York  harbor.  That  Is  the  famous 
sonnet  which  contains  the  oftcn-quoled 
lines: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
Tbe  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
8?nd  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tosasd, 
to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door  I 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  our 
country  was  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed, 
whether  for  religious  or  political  rea- 
sons. During  this  century  and  a  half 
the  United  States  had  been  enriched  in 
many  ways  by  the  persecuted  of  other 


lands  who  settled  here  and  helped  to 
build  our  country. 

The  following  article  about  Elmma  Laz- 
arus, written,  by  Murray  Frank,  well- 
known  Washington  correspondent,  ap- 
pears in  the  current  Issue  of  Liberal 
Judaism : 

Emma  Lazaans:  100  Yxaas  Latcb 
(By  Murray  Frank) 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Emma  Lazarus,  American  poetess,  la 
being  observed  this  year  by  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  America.  A*  author  of  the 
famous  and  oft-quoted  sonnet.  The  New 
Colossus,  which  Is  ln8crlt>ed  on  a  plaque 
at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
IfoiU  harbor.  ETmma  Lazarus  has  been  uni- 
versally acclaimed  for  many  years  as  the 
champion  of  American  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. Just  as  the  statue  Itself  has  become  the 
symbol  of  our  liberty. 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  French  sculptor  Bartholdl  and 
presented  to  the  people  of  America  to  com- 
memorate the  first  centenary  of  American 
indeF>endence.  brings  to  mind  Emma  Lazarus 
and  her  stirring  words  about  the  "huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free  •  •  • 
the  homeless,  the  tempest-tost."  Her  son- 
net comprised  of  only  14  lines,  was  sufficient 
to  immortalize  her  in  the  annals  of  American 
culture  and  clvUlzation.  The  "Goddess  of 
Liberty"  and  Emma  Ljizarus  have  become 
synonymous:  few  poets  of  all  nations  and 
all  times  have  achieved  such  distinction. 
paoDDCT  or  Hxa  act 

pmma  LazaTUs  has  been  descrllxd  by  some 
as  the  first  great  literary  flgtire  to  come  out 
of  Jewish  ranks  in  America,  as  the  "Sweet 
singer  of  Israel."  and  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Enuna  Lazarus  should  be  regarded  as  a  prcd- 
\u:t  of  her  age.  It  would  be  erroneous  to 
take  her  out  of  the  period  in  which  «he 
Uvad  and  was  a  creative  force  to  compare 
her  style  and  art  of  expression  with  con- 
temporary poets  who  write  under  different 
circumstances  and  new  concepts. 

The  literary  legacy  of  Emma  Lazarus  is  not 
too  voluminous — two  volumes  of  collected 
poetry,  published  after  her  death,  some  trans- 
lations into  English  of  medieval  Spanish- 
Jewish  poetry  and  nineteenth  century  Ger- 
man poetry,  and  scattered  essays  in  several 
Journals.  Not  a  very  great  literary  heritage 
quantitatively,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
she  died  at  the  early  age  of  28.  but  compared 
qualitatively  with  Robert  Browning  and  oth- 
ers of  similar  stature 

Of  Sephardic  Jewish  ancestry.  Emma  was 
one  of  seven  children  born  to  Moses  and 
Esther  Lazarus.  They  migrated  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where 
Moses  Lasarus  conducted  a  large  sugar  trade. 
There  Emma  was  born  on  July  22.  1849.  She 
was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  was  raised 
In  an  atmosphere  of  wealth,  culture,  and 
refinement. 

Emma's  talent  for  poetry  became  manifest 
at  an  early  age.  She  wrote  her  first  verses  at 
14,  and  published  a  collection  of  poetry  and 
translations  at  17.  A  second  volume  of  her 
verses  appeared  In  1871  under  the  title  Ad- 
metus  and  Other  Poems,  dedicated  to  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  with  whom  she  established 
a  close  friendship  during  this  formative  pe- 
riod and  who  was  her  literary  mentor  for 
many  years. 

By  this  time  her  writings  attracted  the  st- 
tentlon  of  literary  circles  In  the  United  States 
and  England.  Emma  Lazarus  corresponded 
with  the  literary  great  of  her  day.  Including 
Emerson,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Rcbert 
Browning,  William  Morris,  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
man.  the  Russian  novelist  Ivan  Turgenev, 
and  others.  Her  poetry  was  tieing  published 
in  the  finest  literary  magazines.  She  was 
completely  absorbed  in  the  world  of  letters. 
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A  TUKMIMG  POINT 

A  marked  transformation  in  her  concept 
of  life,  which  was  soon  reflected  In  her  poetry, 
set  in  during  the  year  1881.  Emma  Lazarus 
had  reached  the  age  of  32.  By  now  she  could 
boast  of  several  small  volumes  of  verses,  a 
novel  about  Goethe  (published  in  1874),  a 
five-act  drama  of  medieval  Italy  (written  in 
1876.  but  never  produced),  and  translations 
of  selected  poems  and  ballads  of  Helnrlch 
Heine    (published  In   1881). 

And  yet  there  was  something  lacking.  Her 
talent  had  not  reached  full  fruition  and  her 
poetry  was  still  short  of  first-rank  quality. 
She  came  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  classicists,  and  worshiped  the  at>stract 
beauty  of  nature.  Her  earliest  verses  ap- 
peared artificial  in  construction,  and  indi- 
cated a  lack  of  fire.  A  critic  once  described 
her  literary  creations  of  this  period  as  pos- 
sessed of  "quiet  emotion,  Hellenic  Ijeauty, 
romance  without  passion." 

Throughout  this  period  Emma  Lazarus 
showed  no  interest  In  Jewish  afftitrs  and 
no  desire  to  be  openly  associated  with  her 
people.  Her  writings  showed  no  traces  of 
influence  of  Jewish  thought  or  history.  The 
poet  and  essayist  Stedman  'is  said  to  have 
reproached  her  for  this  lack  of  interest  in 
the  history  and  traditions  of  her  people, 
while  John  Burrovighs  brought  to  her  atten- 
tion the  Hebraic  Influences  of  the  works  of 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Even 
the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  In  Russia,  which 
shocked  public  opinion  and  aroused  much 
criticism  of  Czarlst  Russia  in  the  United 
States,  could  not  move  her  to  adopt  a  more 
friendly  attitude  toward  Jewish  life  and  an 
understanding  of  the  desperate  plight  of  her 
people. 

Yet  the  emotional  impact  which  stirred 
her  to  poetic  heights  and  served  as  the  source 
of  genuine  Inspi'vtlon  for  the  most  creative 
years  of  her  life*  was  the  JewUh  factor,  spe- 
cifically the  deterioration  of  the  Jewish  posi- 
tion in  Russia,  which  finally  penetrated  the 
literary  seclusion  of  Emma  Lazarus.  The 
spark  which  brought  forth  the  literary  genius 
In  her  was  provided  by  the  persecutions  and 
martyrdom  sufTered  by  Rvisslan  Jewry  In  the 
early  1880's.  It  awakened  her  from  her  clas- 
sical dreams  and  cavised  her  to  turn  to  Jew- 
ish themes. 

BHOCKZO  INTO  ACTION 

Two   occurrences   were   the    direct    cause 

for  this  transformation.  During  a  visit  to 
Ward's  Island,  where  the  Russian-Jewish  im- 
migrants were  kept  pending  their  admis- 
sion to  this  country,  she  came  face  to  face, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  poverty,  hunger, 
and  fear  of  fleeing  immigrants.  This  expe- 
rience stirred  Emma  Lazarus  to  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul,  and  aroused  in  her  a 
yearning  to  learn  more  about  their  tragic 
experiences  and  about  the  life  of  eastern 
European  Jewry  in  general. 

The  second  event  was  the.  publication  of 
an  anti-Semitic  article  by  a  Russian  woman, 
2>nalde  Ragozln,  In  the  April  1882  Issue  of 
Century,  a  magazine  where  Emma  Lazarus 
was  a  contributor.  The  author  of  the  article, 
who  was  sut36equently  denounced  as  an  agent 
of  Czarlst  government,  attempted  to  Jtistlfy 
the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  by 
placing  the  blame  on  the  Jews  themselves. 
Mme.  Ragozln  brought  forth  the  old  anti- 
Semitic  charges  that  Jews  were  conspiring 
against  all  gentiles,  and  as  her  authority  she 
cited  a  book  written  by  a  renegade  Jew. 
Jacob  Brafmann,  and  supposedly  based  on 
the  Talmud. 

Emma  Lazartis  was  shaken  out  of  her  com- 
placency by  this  vicious  article.  This  was 
the  spark  that  set  her  aflame.  The  next  is- 
sue of  Century  carried  her  impassioned  and 
vehement  refutation  of  the  anti-Jewish 
charges  by  Mme.  Ragozln  under  the  title 
"Russian  Christianity  verstis  Modern  Juda- 
ism." For  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Miss 
Lazarus  emerged  in  the  role  of  spokesman 
and  defender  of  her  people  by  applying  her 
literary   talent  to  disprove  the   falsities  of 


Its  slanderers.  The  following  quotation 
from  her  article  clearly  indicates  its  tone: 

"There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  charges 
against  the  Jews  which  Brafmann  professed 
to  base  upon  quotations  from  the  Talmud: 
They  are  singly  and  collectively  false.  They 
have  not  even  the  doubtful  merit  of  orig- 
inality, being  simply  a  revamping  of  the 
wearisome  old  perversions,  garblings,  distor- 
tions, mistranslations  of  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  text,  which  have  been  fully  refuted  by 
documents  familiar  to  the  whole  reading 
public.  For  the  subtle  meaning  of  the  Tal- 
mud we  need  not  go  to  a  bribed  renegade 
and  thief." 

Emma  Lazarus  now  turned  her  full  literary 
genius  and  her  entire  efforts  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  people.  Her  verses  began  to  glow 
with  human  fire,  her  essays  reflected  a  deep 
understanding  of  Jewish  martyrdom.  She 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
Jewish  history  and  the  Hebrew  language. 
She  developed  a  keen  interest  in  Jewish  prob- 
lems. Jewish  relief  activities  and  Jewish  edu- 
cation. The  more  she  learned  about  her 
people,  the  greater  grew  her  love  for  it,  her 
understanding  for  its  concept  of  life  and  her 
appreciation  for  Its  contributions  to  world 
civilization. 

CHAMPION  OF  H£S  COBELIGIONISTS 

Emma  Lazarus  had  returned  to  her  people 
for  the  last  6  years  of  her  life.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  she  made  her  greatest 
literary  contributions  and  established  her 
claim  to  a  leading  position  In  American  lit- 
erature. She  discarded  her  fascination  for 
Greek  m3rthology  and  the  beauty  of  nature, 
and  concentrated  entirely  on  Jewish  themes, 
chiefly  of  historical  content.  She  sounded 
a  clarion  call  to  all  Jews  to  stand  imlted, 
fight  for  their  human  rights  and  aim  for  new 
achievements  and  new  glories  as  in  the  days 
o*  the  Maccabeans.  Shortly  after  she  had 
gone  through  her  great  transformation,  she 
wrote  "The  Banner  of  the  Jew."  which  con- 
tains these  lines  so  appropriate  to  events  of 
our  day: 

"Oh,  for  Jerusalem's  trumpet  now. 
To  blow  a  blast  of  shattering  power. 
To  wake  the  sleepers  high  and  low. 
And  rouse  them  to  the  urgent  hour; 
No  hand  for  vengeance,  but  to  save, 
A  million  naked  swords  should  wave. 
Oh,  deem  not  dead  that  martial  fire. 
Say  not  the  mystic  flame  is  spent! 
With  Moses'  law  and  David's  lyre. 
Your  ancient  strength  remains  unbent. 
Let  but  an  Ezra  rise  anew, 
To  lift  the  banner  of  the  Jew!" 

Next,  she  wrote  The  Dance  to  Death,  a 
dramatic  poem  in  five  acts,  considered  her 
best  and  most  powerful  literary  effort.  It 
deals  with  an  episode  in  the  medieval  Ger- 
many city  of  Nordhausen,  where  the  Jews 
are  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells  and  caus- 
ing the  Black  Death.  The  entire  Jewish 
community  is  sentenced  to  be  burned  at 
stake  and,  though  many  perish,  Judaism 
scores  a  spiritual  triumph  and  manages  to 
survive.  As  the  Jews  of  Nordhausen  march 
to  their  death,  dressed  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  carrying  the  Holy  Scrolls,  the  Per- 
petual Lamp  and  the  seven-branched  can- 
delabra of  the  synagogue,  they  are  greeted 
by  Jeers  and  Insults  of  the  Inflamed  and 
fanatic  townspeople.  Suddenly,  the  fright- 
ened little  band  of  martyrs  bursts  forth  in 
song  to  drown  out  the  Jeers  and  the  Insults: 

"We  die  a  thousand  deaths — drown,  bleed, 
and  bum. 
Yet  the  wild  winds  cherish  the  sacred  seed. 
The  waters  guard  it  in  their  crystal  heart. 
The  fire  refuseth  to  consume. 
Even  as  we  die  in  honor,  from  our  death 
Shall  bloom  a  myriad  heroic  lives. 
Brave  throtigh  our  bright  example,  virtuous 
Lest  otir  great  memory  fall  In  disrepute." 

How  timely  and  realistic  are  these  lines 
in  our  own  day  when  the  memory  of  Atisch- 


wiU„  Bergen -Belsen,  and  Dachau  Is  still  so 
vivid.  It  is  here  that  Emma  Lazarus  shows 
prophetic  vision.  And  In  the  same  masterful 
work  she  turns  her  back  on  the  world  and 
proclaims  aloud: 

"No  more  of  that. 
I  am  all  Israel's  now — till  the  clouds  pass 
I  have  no  thought,  no  passion,  no  desire. 
Save  for  my  people." 

In  her  last  six  fruitful  years,  from  1882  to 
1887,  Emma  Lazarus  created  other  fine  lit- 
erary works,  such  as  The  Crowing  of  the  Red 
Cock,  which  was  termed  by  Whittler  as  a 
"forceful  lyric  worthy  of  the  Maccabean  Age"; 
By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,  considered  by  the 
late  Henrietta  Szold  as  Miss  Lazarus'  strong- 
est bid  for  literary  distinction;  and  The  New 
Ezeklel.  a  short  poem  in  which  she  advo- 
cated the  reestablishment  of  Palestine  as  the 
homeland  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  latter 
work,  speaking  again  In  prophetic  vein,  she 
says: 

"The  Spirit  is  not  dead,  proclaim  the  word. 
Where  lay  dead  bone,  a  host  of  armed  men 
stand! 
I    ope    your    graves,   my   people,   salth   tha 
Lord, 
And  I  shall  place  you  In  your  Promised 
Land." 

Another  slender  volume  published  diu-ing 
the  same  period  Is  called  Songs  of  a  Semite^ 
which  contains  some  of  her  own  poetry  and 
translations  of  the  medieval  poets  of  the 
golden  era  of  Hebrew  literature  In  Spain: 
Judah  Halevy,  Solomon  Ibn  Gablrol.  Moses 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  others.  This  volume  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  George  Eliot,  the 
Ulustrious  writer  who  did  most  toward  ele- 
vating and  ennobling  the  spirit  of  Jewish 
nationality. 

JFWTSH   CAtTSK   HXB   MAJO*   INTXEZST 

Emma  Lazarus  must  have  been  working 
at  a  furious  pace  In  her  last  years  In  an  effort 
to  give  vent  to  the  fire  and  the  passion  which 
had  accumulated  In  her  during  the  earlier 
years.  She  contributed  frecmently  to  various 
publications  where  she  often  discussed  Jew- 
ish problems.  The  best  known  of  her  prose 
writings  was  tt-e  series  of  16  essays  on 
Jewish  affairs  entitled  "Epistles  to  the  He- 
brews," which  appeared  in  The  American 
Hebrew  in  1882-1883.  In  one  of  these  Epistles 
(February  24,  1883) ,  she  advocated  a  program 
for  her  f)eople: 

"My  chief  aim  has  been  to  contribute  my 
mite  toward  arousing  that  spirit  of  Jewish 
enthusiasm  which  might  manifest  itself: 
first,  in  a  return  to  the  varied  pursuits  and 
broad  system  of  physical  and  Intellectual 
education  adopted  by  our  ancestors;  second, 
in  a  more  fraternal  and  practical  movement 
toward  alleviating  the  suffering  of  oppressed 
Jews  in  countries  less  favored  than  our  own; 
third,  in  a  closer  and  wider  study  of  Hebrew 
literature  and  history;  and  finally,  in  a  truer 
recognition  of  the  large  principles  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  law  upon  which  Judaism  Is 
founded,  and  which  should  draw  into  har- 
monious unity  Jevra  of  every  shade  of  opm- 
lon. 

Although  written  more  than  three-score 
years  ago.  her  program  for  Judaism  stUl  re- 
mains much  freshness  and  timeliness.  She 
was  also  actively  Interested  in  the  movement 
for  vocational  education  among  Jewish  im- 
migrants to  make  them  economically  self- 
supporting  and  instigated  Jewish  leaders  to 
establish  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  In 
New  York.  She  revisited  Wards  Island  time 
and  again  and  sought  in  every  possible  way  to 
aid  tbe  needy  Jewish  Immigrants. 

During  these  last  years  of  her  life  Emma 
Lazarus  made  two  trips  to  Europe,  In  1883 
and  1885,  and  was  acknowledged  publicly  In 
England,  Prance,  and  other  countries  as  a 
great  literary  figure.  Frail  of  body,  her 
health  began  to  fall  rapidly  now  and  during 
her  second  trip  abroad  she  became  seriously 
111  in  Paris.  She  was  brought  back  to  New 
York  In  Jiily,  1887,  where  she  died  4  months 
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lto«iRnb-r  19  in7.  Deftth  earn*  to 
jmtmnm  when  she  wm  only  S8  J9mn 
old  at  th«  heltfat  trf  •  taUUant  Itterary 
H«r  p— ing  WM  aaoumed  b^  Jews 
and  Don-Je«-i  allli«.  who  rccorntrrd  and  ap- 
pracUted  her  contribution  to  AoMTlcan  Utcr- 
•nv*  aad  to  the  anrtchxnent  at 
J«wlab  life. 
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famous  poem.  The  New  Colos* 

created  under  vary  interestlni;  clr- 

A     eampalKn     waa     underway 

____^ jt  the  country  In  the  ISaO'a  to  ralae 

M0&.060  for  the  conatructlon  of  a  pedestal 
upon  which  to  place  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
Publtc-sptrtted  cfUaetM  rewx-ted  to  varloua 
fund-raising  pro)aeU  to  obtain  the  necessary 
•■Miunt  Oije  of  thea*  cltlaans.  Mrs.  Con- 
Maaee  Gary  Harrlaon.  had  umlertaken  the 
publication  of  a  portfolio  (known  today  as 
aouvenlr  Journal)  of  poetry  and  sketches 
by  well-known  authors  and  artists. 

Oka  also  approached  Bmma  Laaarua  for 
MBM  appropriate  verses,  but  the  latter  re- 
fused to  write  anything  "to  ordar."  Ad- 
ttkonlahlnsly.  i^s.  Harrlaon  auggaatad: 
Think  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  standing 
on  bar  pedaatal  ycsMlcr  In  the  bay.  and  hold- 
ing torch  out  to  theae  Russian  rafugeea  you 
are  so  fond  of  rUltlng  at  Wards  Island." 
Two  days  later  Urs  Harrison  received  a  aon- 
net  entlUed  "The  New  CoIobcus."  Twenty 
years  later.  In  1903.  this  poetic  gem  was  In- 
•crlbed  on  a  plaqu?  and  placed  In  the  ped- 
aatal of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

g^wma  Lazartis'  love  and  faith  In  America 
and  her  sympathy  for  the  opprrsaed  and 
persecuted  of  all  lands  can  be  easily  sensed 
In  her  famous  sonnet,  which  has  Immor- 
talised her  In  the  hearts  of  freedom- loving 
tmam.  Ooa  wandars  bow  much  richer  snd 
■Kwa  ■MBBlagfol  imarlran  culture  and 
Anarlaaa  Jawlab  life  would  have  been  had 
aba  lived  and  created  for  another  decade. 

The  voAca  of  Cronoa  Lazurus  was  silenced 
•11  too  soon  but  was  never  forgotten  by 
Iha  Aoaarieaa  people.  Although  her  life  was 
•0  trac^cally  brief,  her  noble  soul  and  hu- 
■MMa  heart  are  today  symbolized  in  the 
Ooddaaa  o*  Liberty— The  New  Coloaaus— 
whom  she  deaertbed  with  siich  eloquence  and 
prophetic  pathoa.  As  long  as  the  SUtue  of 
Liberty  will  remain  the  symbol  of  American 
fraadom.  ttka  name  of  Enuna  Lazurus  will  be 
asaoclated  with  that  symbol  aa  the  champion 
of  Uberty. 

I  hope  that  a  reading  of  this  article 
will  Inspire  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
recede  In  their  opposition  to  the  dis- 
placed-persons  legislation  offered  to  the 
Coocress.  and  «B00unic«  the  sponsors  to 
continue  their  vtfwoos  mpport. 


All  w  Notkdif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OnO  L  PASSMAN 

or  LotnsLUVA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTV13 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washinfton  Daily  News  of  July 
1.  1M9 

aU.  Oa  VOTHXHO 

n  the  labor  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday ever  raachea  Prealdent  Truman,  ha 
aaiihU—  will  kill  It  by  a  veto. 

MM  that  it's  a  bad  bUl.  It  would  OMke 
W  efaangaa  In  tha  Taft-Hartley  At  ohangaa 
daalgned  to  maac  a|>aclflc  i>i  .  sctloaa  by  union 


But  practically  all  of  It  was  written  by 
Senator  Taft  And.  while  nominally  repeal- 
inc  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  kce|M  many  of 
that  law  a  basic  provisions.  Aaaong  ttaoae 
kapc  Is  authority  for  the  Prealdaat  to  ob- 
tain tamporary  Injunctions  to  protact  the 
poMle  against  national-emergency  ctrikss 
and  lock-outs,  to  which  authcrlty  for  tem- 
porary 0>vemment  aelztire  of  employers' 
plants  has  bzen  sdded. 

Bo  the  prospect  U  that  this  bill  wUI  die. 
and  that  the  TBft-Bartley  Act  will  stay  on 
th;  boot:s  unchanced  during  the  life  of  the 
present  Oongresa. 

That's  what  John  L.  Le^is.  WUtlam  Green. 
Philip  Murray,  and  other  union  leaders  are 
demanding.  They  want  this  slavery  law.  as 
they  call  It.  to  remain  In  effect  so  they  can 
make  lu  repaal  their  big  political  issue  in 
the  1950  congressional  elections. 

It  will  be  a  phony  Issue — as  phony  aa  the 
slavery-law  slogan  with  which  they  have 
mlsrepreaented  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — as 
phony  as  their  pretense  that  they  are  In- 
spired by  concern  for  labors  welfare,  rather 
than  by  their  own  desire  to  wlcId  enormous 
power  and  be  free  from  public  esponslblllty 
for  Its  abuse. 

Per  many  years  these  union  leaders,  aided 
by  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Trum.-in. 
thwarted  all  attempts  by  Congress  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  one-sided  Wagner  Act. 

Whan  it  became  evident  that  the  Eightieth 
Oongrass,  responding  to  public  demand, 
would  undertake  to  correct  the  damage  done 
by  the  Wagnar  Act.  they  still  Insisted  that 
they  would  tolerate  no  change. 

And.  after  they  got  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
they  began  an  atxurdly  Intemperate  attack 
upon  It  In  this.  Mr.  Truman  abetted  thfm 
by  denuitullng  nothing  less  than  outright 
Taft-Hartley  repeal  and  restoration  of  the 
Wagner  Act  with  a  few  Inconsequential 
Improvements. 

That  all -or -nothing  attitude.  In  our  opin- 
ion, cannot  win  them  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  Most  Amer- 
icans want  labor's  rights  to  be  protected, 
want  labor  law  to  be  fair,  want  Government 
to  encourage  tha  procfea  of  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining,  but  do  not  want  this 
country's  laws  dictated  by  imlon  leaders. 


Wanted :  A  United  States  Sales  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  ElEMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGOL 

or  oascoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.    ANGELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

OKO.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Northwestern  Miller  of  June  7.  1949: 

WANTao:  A  invrrsD  sTATia  salsb  roacs 

What  the  grain  trade  says,  apropos  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  ratified  by  the  8?nate.  Is 
thst  the  Instrument  can  meet  the  basic  need 
of  American  agriculture  snd  of  the  associ- 
ated servlcti^  and  proccaalng  Indtwtrlca  only 
If  It  permiu  and  promotes  the  raatoratkn 
of  private  trading.  Govcmmenta  are  poor 
salesmen,  and  the  near  as  well  as  tha  long- 
range  necessities  of  this  country  call  for  the 
hlghsat  grada  at  aataaaanahlp  In  Interna- 
tional trada. 

This  unaaaallabls  phlloaophy  Is  forcefully 
outlined  In  the  National  Grain  Trade  Coun- 
cil's statement  to  the  Saoata  Codunlttee  on 
Poralgn  Ralations.  The  oouncU's  apokas- 
men  dlaosm  In  tha  proposed  agraaoMnt.  or 
In  the  minds  of  Ita  proponanta,  soma  Inten- 
tion of  permitting  uas  of  private  trade  ehan- 
nela.  but  they  sac  Uttla  chance  of  bringing 


this  about  unlcaa  the  Intention  is  unreserved 
and  sc-pported  by  an  administrative  staff 
with  suOkrtent  technical  skill  and  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  private  International 
wheat  tnula 

"We  beUcvc."  state  the  council's  represent- 
atives, "that  wheat  exports  and  Importa  can 
be  handled  by  private  firms  uiidcr  the  agree- 
ment ae  drafted,  but  to  do  so  wlil  be  ccmples 
and  dlAcolt  aa  compared  with  straight  Gov- 
ernment trading  •  •  •  Private  grain  trad- 
ing 18  *  *  *  done  by  hundreds  of  people, 
of  all  naUonalltlea.  all  over  the  world.  It  la 
done  in  small  parcels  snd  full  cargoes  at 
flitctuatlng  rates  of  freight.  In  all  kinds  and 
grades  of  wheat,  from  different  countries  and 
ports  of  export  to  various  destinations.  AU 
of  these  must  be  recorded,  and  checked 
against  Canadian  prices  of  wheat  delivered 
under  simultaneous  conditions  to  the  same 
destinations — on  the  chance  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  exporting  and  Importing 
countries  may  not  agree  on  prices,  discotints. 
or  premiums  for  quality. 

"Suppose  that  an  exporter  aells  a  a  rgo 
of  say  300.000  buahe!s  He  must  immediately 
buy  wheat  to  cover  it.  How  can  h?  guard 
afalnst  loss  it  the  government  of  either 
country  declares  that  the  prices  is  above  the 
maximum  permitted  in  the  wheat  agree- 
ment? 

"The  business  of  exporting  and  importing 
grain  is  full  of  uoccrtnlntles  There  are  the 
natural  hasards  of  fluctuating  markets  and 
ocean  freight  rates,  foreign  exchange,  marme 
Insurance,  accidents  and  repairs  to  ships, 
strikes.  raU  embargoes,  and  port  elevator  con- 
gestion. Added  to  these  Inherent  risks  we 
have  nowadays  the  licensing  procedures  in 
both  Importing  and  exporting  countries,  ECA 
procurement  and  pricing  provisions,  snd 
avoidance  ot  conflict  with  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shlpmenU  to  occupied  areaa 
(amounting  to  more  than  half  of  all  grain 
exporU).  To  these  dliSculties  will  be  added 
price  and  quota  technicalities,  and  the  sub- 
sidy paraphernalia  of  the  wheat  arrreement. 
"Theae  are  examples  of  the  problems  that 
confront  private  handling  of  grain  exports. 
They  show  how  far  we  are  removed  from  the 
days  when  an  importer  In  London  could 
pick  up  the  telephone,  buy  a  cargo  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  with  all  details  nnallaed  in  a 
6-Bilnute  telephone  conversation.  We  have 
froatn  world  trade  Into  a  wooden-liyre  pattern 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  cdDn. 

"Yet  these  are  requirements  born  out  of 
wartime  and  postwar  necessities.  We  have 
had  to  learn  how  to  live  with  their  Intrica- 
cies. Under  private  trading  they  can  be 
gradually  abandoned  But  to  do  so  will  take 
great  patience  and  a  high  resolve  both  by 
government  and  business. 

"Lllte  choosing  democracy  Itself,  we  recom- 
mend following  the  hard  way." 

Plour.  too.  wishes  to  go  the  hard  way.  It 
can  see  no  future  In  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment salesmen.  Even  morr  desperately  than 
wheat  It  needs  foreign  distributors  pushing 
It  enthusiastically.  It.  too,  must  escape  from 
the  Dwrtuary  of  state  trading. 


Libertiet  We  Hail  Today  Must  B« 
Safefuarded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7.1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
sansioiiAi.  Rkccm).  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  4 
Issue  of  the  Pontiac  Dally  Press,  one  of 


the  outstanding  newspapers  of  Michigan, 
published  and  circulated  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Congressional  District  which  I 
fl  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
/  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as  one 
setting  forth  basic  principles  on  which 
tills  Nation  stands  and  which  we  must 
preserve  If  the  country  we  call  home  is 
to  survive. 

The  ideology  of  freedom  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  ideology  of  Communism. 
To  weaken  th^  concepts  and  fundamen- 
tals upon  which  this  Nation  has  become 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world  means 
danger  and  destruction  to  the  land  we 
call  home.  God  forbid  that  day  should 
ever  come. 
LiBKSTixs  wi  Hail  todat  must  be  safeccarded 

Today  our  Nation  Is  173  years  old. 

Rightly  this  birthday  of  the  Immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  celebrated 
each  year  as  oiir  most  Important  national 
holiday.  It  is  a  day  for  patriotic  programs. 
parades,  picnicking,  and  merrjTnaklng.  It 
also  is  an  ideal  occasion  for  some  individual 
Inventorying  of  our  national  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

InternatlonElly  cur  poeltlon  Is  strong. 

We  have  begun  to  act  our  age.  • 

In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  smoothing 
out  the  wrinkles  In  the  mantle  of  world 
leaderchJp  which  destiny  has  draped  around 

NotwlthsUndlng  the  cold  war.  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  nas  Improved  meaiuntoly  In 
the  past  year.  Our  ECA  program  has  helped 
westcn  democracies  make  great  strides  to- 
ward prewar  economic  stability. 

Our  leadership  In  the  organization  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  with  lt»»  promise 
of  rearmament  aid.  has  revived  European 
hopt-s  U'T  th  •  future. 

Militarily  we  are  mighty. 

Our  defense  program  appears  adequate. 

Politically  we  are  maturing.  For  proof 
of  this  we  cite  ever-increasing  public  sup- 
port of  policies  to  encourage  a  two-way  fiow 
of  international  trade  and  other  measures 
aimed  at  keeping  the  cold  war  from  becom- 
ing hot. 

On  the  domestic  front,  however,  there  are 
those  who  believfi  that  some  of  our  internal 
weaknesses  pose  greater  threats  to  our  ra- 
tional socurti:y  than  communism's  program 
of  world  conquest. 

With  them  we  agree  In  part. 

Certainly  w«  face  grave  problems. 

Most  serious  of  all.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  the 
acceleftting  trend  away  from  the  economic 
principles  which  enabled  the  American  peo- 
ple to  create  and  enjoy  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  lt\-lng. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  James  P.  B:.Tnes 
emphasized  oce  aspect  of  this  situation  In 
his  recent  address.  He  also  gave  us  all  some- 
thing to  think  about  when  he  warned  that 
we  are  traveling  the  road  toward  statlsm  and 
expressed  fear  that  this  coiuitry  eventioally 
would  become  a  welfare  state,  with  all  of  tis 
economic  slaves  of  our  Government. 

The  Daily  Press  long  has  been  concerned 
with  another  phase  of  this  internal  weak- 
ness— the  Increasing  demands  for  Govern- 
ment interference  with  or  control  over  busi- 
ness. 

Though  not  entirely  new.  these  demands 
beean  to  be  heard  more  frequently  with  the 
ad\-ent  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  The 
pre5sures  for  more  controls  continued 
throughout  that  era  of  our  political  history. 
They  have  not  diminished  under  the  Truman 
Pair  Deal. 

Seme  restraints  are  needed.  y 

But  this  trend,  unchecked,  spells  danger. 

The  free  economy  which  is  the  life  blbod 
of  private  enterprise  is  Just  as  essential  io 
our  way  of  life,  with  its  high  standard  ht 
living  as  our  national  independence.     His- 


tory proves  unwise  socialization  and  all- 
powerful  government  fatal  to  both. 

The  founding  fathers  who  risked  their 
lives  in  signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence never  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
that  independence  for  granted.  They  knew 
It  was  not  self-perpetiuting  and  would  have 
to  be  defended  constantly. 

Too  many  contemporary  Americans  are 
making  that  mistake.  They  forget  thst  Inde- 
pendence Is  Just  another  name  for  liberty. 
They  fall  to  realize  that  liberty  mtist  be  safe- 
guarded Just  as  Jealously  against  Internal 
weaknesses  as  against  external  threats. 


Friendship  With  the  Philippmes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAW.\EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  14. 1949.  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  District 
of  Columbia,  in  convention  were  honored 
in  having  the  Honorable  Emillo 
AbeJlo.  minister  plenipotentiary,  charge , 
d'affaires,  ad  interim,  of  the  Philippines, 
deliver  one  of  the  principal  addresses  of 
the  convention.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  be  interested  in  this 
important  message  which  is  as  follows: 

Gentlemen.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor 
ol  addressing  you  tonight.  This  occasion 
has  special  significance  to  me  and  to  my 
Government  because  you  have  named  one  of 
your  Posts  after  one  of  our  ablest  soldiers 
and  foremost  war  heroes — the  late  Gen.  Vin- 
cente  Lim.  There  Is  nothing  more  gratify- 
ing and  edifying  than  to  see  Americans  and 
Pilipincs  together  as  comrades-in-anns  and 
in  the  closest  fraternity  when,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  we  fought  against  each  other 
and  shed  each  other's  blood.  The  outcome 
of  that  unequal  struggle  was  apparent.  But 
that  bitter  conflict  served  to  forge  bonds  of 
friendship  and  ties  of  loyalty  which  with- 
stood the  test  of  the  Second  World  War  when 
Americans  and  Filipinos  fought  side  by  side 
in  the  plains  of  central  Luzon,  in  the 
trenches  of  Bataan  and  In  the  caves  of  Cor- 
regidcr.  Such  friendship  and  loyalty  are 
mute  testimonies  of  the  affection  and  respect 
which  were  engendered  during  the  four  dec- 
ades which  followed  1899  and  of  the  success 
of  the  American  experiment  in  altruism  and 
democracy  which  the  first  American  soldiers 
to  land  on  our  shores  implanted  in  our 
country. 

There  Is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  the 
history  of  Philippine-American  relations  be- 
tween 1899  and  1946,  when  you  gave  us  our 
independence  of  your  own  free  will.  It  is 
this:  You  gambled  in  the  Philippines  when 
you  initiated  us  into  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  won — not  only  in  the  sense  that 
you  have  proven  that  democracy,  nurttired 
by  kind  and  sympathetic  hands,  can  take 
root  even  in  the  enigma  that  was  the  East 
early  in  this  century,  but  also  because  by 
your  magnanimous  gesture,  you  have  won 
for  the  American  people  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  over  19.000.000  Plllpinos.  To  you.  the 
American  veterans  of  foreign  wars  who  ini- 
tiated thi«-  experiment  In  nation  building 
and  who.  40  years  afterward,  made  our  lib- 
eration from  the  yoke  of  the  Japanese  in- 
vader pxMSlble,  we  are  forever  Indebted. 

I  wish  also  to  advert  at  this  moment  to 
the  valuable  support  that  your  organization 
has  all  along  given  to  our  efforts  to  obtain 
for  Philippine  veterans  the  recognition  due 
them  as  a  result  of  their  sacrifices  for  our 


coouaon  catiM  and  to  bespeak  for  them  yow 
eontlnucd  support. 

I  will  use  as  the  theme  of  my  uMHafi  to- 
night one  of  the  principal  ob)actlfaa  of  tha 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  Is  the 
"preservation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
Americanism  as  expressed  In  the  BUI  of 
RlghU." 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  until  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  landed  In  the  Philippines,  democ- 
racy as  a  way  of  life  was  imknown  to  us. 
The  propagandists  for  Philippine  freedom, 
those  who  advocated  reforms  in  the  Philip- 
pines late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  ex- 
emplified by  our  Rizal,  Del  PUar  and  Mablnl. 
spoke  of  democracy  and  freedom  and  In  due 
time  inspired  our  Bonifacio  to  fight  for  It. 
But  as  a  way  of  life,  as  a  militant,  pulsating, 
and  working  principle.  It  was  the  American 
soldier  who  first  opened  our  eyes  to  the  im- 
mense possibilities  for  happiness  in  the  Idea 
of  democracy.  It  was  the  American  soldier 
who  exemplified  It  not  only  In  his  relations 
with  his  superior  officers  but  also  In  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  soldiers  and  with  the 
community  In  which  he  lived.  Truthfully 
It  can  be  said,  as  It  has  more  than  once  before 
been  said  by  Filipino  leaders,  that  they  first 
learned  the  alphabet  and  their  ideas  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  knees  of  an  American  sol- 
dier. For  indeed,  our  first  teachers,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  of  the  ways  of  freedom 
and  democracy  were  the  American  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  our  country  to  fight  but 
who.  after  the  battle,  became  the  apostles 
of  their  country's  traditions  and  the  liberties 
that  they  enjoyed  in  their  homeland.  They 
were  the  men  who  spread  before  the  unlet- 
tered Filipino  of  those  times  a  vast  vista 
which  gave  them  hope  and  assurance  of 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  to  which  they, 
for  centuries,  had  been  subjected. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  troubled  and  chaotic 
world.  The  forces  of  evil  stalk  the  earth 
with  promises  and  panaceas  which  but  for 
the  rampant  misery  In  many  parts  and  the 
confusion  that  trouble  mens  minds,  would 
merit  scant  attention.  Against  the  demo- 
craUc  way  of  life,  with  Its  realities  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  conscience 
and  of  assembly,  and  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual, stands  opposed  an  ideology  with 
alluring  promises  of  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed, homes  for  the  homeless,  lands  for 
the  landless,  clothes  for  the  naked,  and 
education  for  the  unlettered  peoples  of  the 
esirth.  We  must  disabuse  our  mind  from 
the  Illusion  that  these  promises  cannot  and 
will  not  take  root  in  mans  consciousness. 
The  people  in  want,  the  under-privileged 
will,  in  their  desperation,  cling  to  a  raft  of 
promised  salvation  whatever  may  be  their 
doubts  as  to  the  substance  of  that  promise. 
They  will  be  impressed  by  a  feeling  that 
they  stand  to  lose  nothing  since  they  have 
nothing  to  lose  anjrway;  and  forthwith,  they 
become  victims  of  an  insidiotis  propaganda, 
ready  to  trade  freedom  for  grandiose  promises 
which  exist  only  in  the  lips  of  the  propa- 
gandists. 

The  preservation,  therefore,  of  basic 
Americanism  and  of  human  rights  against 
the  onslaughts  of  communism  must  rest 
upon  a  well-planned  program  of  economic 
and  social  security.  America  Is  fortunate 
because  her  long  history  of  progress  in  In- 
dividual liberty  has  bern  coupled  with  the 
general  economic  well-being  of  the  people. 
America,  conscious  of  its  primacy  in  world 
affairs  today,  has  abandoned  her  age-old 
policy  of  isolationism  for  that  of  concern 
for  the  problems  of  less  fortimate  peoples. 
Her  helping  hand  Is  felt  in  the  war-ravaged 
countries  of  western  :?urjpe  and  the  effect 
of  this  assistance  is  reflected  in  the  brighter 
faces  of  the  men,  women  and  children  in- 
habiting that  part  of  the  world.  But  the 
problem  posed  by  communism  is  not  In 
Etirope  alone.  It  is  even  more  urgent  and 
more  portentous  of  disaster  in -Asia  and  the 
Par  East.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  com- 
munism has  greater  allure,  because  there  Is 
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■o  much  mon  mUery  and  ao  much  more  Ig- 
ncrmnce;  and  If  U  «ucce«da  there,  no  power 
in  the  world  c*n  stop  U  from  spreading  and 
cont«minattnc  the  reat  of  humanity 

The  objecuve  of»  the  Veteran*  of  foreign 
Wan  of   preeeiTlng   tbe   baalc  principles  of 
Amwtcanlsm    as   ezprcaaed    in    the    Bill    of 
BlfliU  mu»t    in  my  view,  extend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  human  liberty  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  not  only  In  these  United 
States,  but  also  m  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
tn  which  the  principle  la  consecrated  ur  to 
which  It  can.  in  time,  be  extended.    There  U 
In  the  preaent  world  situation  a  challenge  to 
this  worthy  organization.    While  you  and  all 
good  Americans  lUte  you  have  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  look  around  and  Ttgilantly  preserve 
your  libertlea;  and  while  you  and  all  good 
Americans  like  you.  should  look  across  the 
nn— ns  toward  Europe  so  as  to  preserve  and 
defend  democracy  s  gains  In  that  continent; 
you   and   all   gocxl   Americans   should,    like- 
wise, cast  your  eyes  to  the  Par  Bast  and  In 
like  measure  or  In  greater  measure,  extend 
youraelvca  so  that  th«  peoples  who  Inhabit 
that  part  of  the  world  may  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  the  liberties  which  It  has  been  your  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  dtirlng  the  last  two  centur- 
lea.    If  you  so  address  yourself  with  the  same 
lualasm  and  nal  with  which  you  have 
all  the  Jtast  causes  which  you  have 
(ought  for  or  have  supported  up  to  now.  we 
cannot  doubt  the  outcome,  and  we  of  the  Far 
Bast — In  fact  all  Asia— would  be  In  debt  to 
you  for  all  time. 


Marder  of  War  Prisoners  Still  Unsolved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

Vi  TUB  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
cusaiONAL  RccoRD.  I  include  therein  an 
article  appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  3.  1M8.  This  is  the  first 
of  two  stories  by  Julius  Epstein,  noted 
Journalist,  who  served  in  the  Office  of 
War  Information 

The  article  follows: 

MuasKs  or  lO.OOO  Polish.  PW  s  im  Kattn 
FoacT  Stiio.  Cnjolvo — Gs&mams  um 
RusTUNs  Accuse  C«CH  OTHca— Wtrrnr 
Uaccs  Inqdut  Itrto  Wactucx  SukTiNcs 

(By  Julius  Bpstein) 

Oeeplte  a  multiplicity  of  war-crimes  trials 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11  and  the  con- 
viction of  hundreds  ot  defendants,  nu  court 
•■  yet  has  fixed  responstbllUy  for  what  may 
have  been  the  greatest  single  crime  of  the 
war — the  mass  killing  of  many  thousands  of 
Polish  Army  ofBcers  tn  the  forest  of  Katyn. 
near  Smolmsk  OfBclally.  at  least,  it  is  as 
much  a  mystery  today  as  It  was  when  It 
first  came  to  light  <J  years  ago. 

Investlgatloi  and  research  during  the  last 
ye«r  led  me  to  believe,  however,  that  respon- 
stbUtty  for  this  atrocity  may  still  be  plsced 
where  It  belongs  If  the  case  Is  reopened  and 
submitted  to  an  Impartial  body.  To  that 
end  an  American  Committee  for  the  Invec^ 
tlgatlon  of  the  Katyn  Murders  might  t>e  or- 
ganised. Compoaed  of  expert:^  in  the  law 
and  in  forensic  medicine  ajod  given  enough 
money  to  obtain  all  neccaaary  wltn eases  and 
documents,  such  a  group  should  be  able  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mattar. 


Here  are  the  facts  as  known  to  the  public 
and  the  results  of  my  further  investigstlon : 

On  AprU  13.  1M3.  the  German  radio  an- 
nounced that  troops  In  the  Smolensk  area 
had  discovered  mass  graves  of  "about  10.000" 
Polish  ofllcers  In  the  Katyn  forest.  The 
Germans  asserted  that  these  oAcers  bad  been 
killed,  while  prisoners  of  the  Russians.  In 
April  and  May  of  IMO.  Two  days  laur  the 
Soviet  radio  branded  the  Nazi  story  as  "vUe 
fabrications  " 

ASKCD  ao  caoas  inqxtixt 

The  Polish  Government  tn  exile  in  London 
had  been  trying  to  locate  a  large  number  of 
missing  Polish  officers,  however,  and  look 
immediate  cognizance  of  the  German  accu- 
sations On  April  16  Gen  Wladystaw  Si- 
korskl.  bead  of  the  Government,  suggested 
that  the  International  Red  Croes  investigate 
the  matter  At  the  tame  Ume  his  Minister 
of  National  I>fen8e.  Lt  Gen  Marjan  Kuklel. 
issued  a  statement  reviewing  his  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  locate  the  missing  officers 
and  confirming  that  the  Red  Croas  had  been 
approached 

This  brought  a  delayed  but  violent  reac- 
tion In  Moscow  Foreign  Minister  Vlaches- 
lav  Molotov  handed  to  Tadeusz  Rcmcr  the 
Polish  Ambassador,  on  April  35.  a  note  which 
concluded:  "The  Soviet  Government  has  de- 
cided to  sever  relations  with  the  Polish 
Government  " 

World  attention  was  next  attracted  to  the 
Katyn  murders  when  the  International  Trl- 
,  banal  was  convened  at  Nuremberg  to  try  Ger- 
OMn  war  criminals.  Gen  R  A  Rudenke. 
Russian  chief  prosecutor,  handled  tl:e  prose- 
cution for  alleged  atrocities  In  eastern  Eu- 
rope His  indictment  of  the  Nazi  leaders  in- 
cluded the  charge  that  "in  September  1941, 
11.000  Polish  ifllcers  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  were  kUled  In  the  Katyn  Forest  near 
Smolensk  "  But  when  the  tribunal  handed 
down  Its  verdict  on  September  30.  1&46  no 
men  .ion  whatsoever  was  made  of  this  charge 

UiST  OmCtAL    NCTICB 

That  was  the  last— and  orxly— time  that 
any  except  the  governments  directly  con- 
cerned took  official  note  of  the  case  The 
only  available  additional  Information  Is  that 
resulting  from  Investigations  during  and 
after  the  war  by  individual  governments  act- 
ing unilaterally 

The  Germans,  of  course,  were  the  first  to 
stege  a  full-dress  Investigation.  Immedi- 
ately after  discovery  of  the  mass  graves,  a 
13-man  commission  was  appointed  Its 
membtrs.  doctors  and  scientists,  were  drawn 
mainly  from  universities  in  countries  occu- 
pied by  Hitler  s  troops,  but  there  were  appar- 
ently no  out  -and-out  Nazis  among  them. 

On  April  30.  IMS,  this  Commission  signed 
a  protocol  at  Smoleruk  In  which  It  declared 
unanimously  that  the  evidence  showed  that 
none  but  the  Rtisslans  could  have  committed 
the  mass  murders  at  Katyn  Among  the  sal- 
lent  points  upon  which  this  conclusion  was 
based  were  the  following: 

1.  Because  of  an  unusual  soil  composition 
the  bodies,  as  well  as  clothing  and  other  per- 
sonal effects,  were  well  preserved  when  ex- 
humation took  place  It  was  possible  to 
establish,  therefore,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  document,  letter,  newspaper,  or  other 
paper  dated  later  than  April  and  May  of  IMO 

woaa  vrtNTXB  unizqrms 
3.  Tbs  man  ware  clothed  lij  heavy  winter 
uniforms  as  they  might  hava  been  in  that 
area  in  April  or  May.  but  not  in  August  IMI 
whsn.  according  to  a  Russian  charge,  they 
were  shot  by  the  Germans.  A  Russian  claim 
that  the  latter  month  was  '  uusually  cold 
was  disproved  by  met«orolagl<  al  data  which 
showed  it  to  have  isasn  a  n<  irmal  summer 
month. 

S.  There  were  no  insects  or  traces  of  in- 
sects on  the  bodies,  a  tact  waich  pointed  to 
-weather  burial.  /      j 


4.  When  ODS  grave  lower  than  the  othera 
was  excavated,  water  weUed  up.  The  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  no  grave  could 
have  been  dug  at  that  point  In  warm  weather. 

5.  Microscopic  investigation  proved  that 
spruce  trees  planted  on  the  graves  were  5 
years  old  and  that  they  had  been  trans- 
planted when  they  were  2  years  old.  The  3- 
years  difference  coincided  with  the  interval 
between  April  and  May  1B40.  and  April  1M3. 
when  the  investigation  was  ir.ade. 

6.  Rcpe  used  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  dead 
men  was  of  Russian  manufacture  and  the 
knot  was  one  i:sed  by  the  NKVD  Wounds 
in  soma  ot  the  bodies  corresponded  to  those 
made  by  Russian  bayonets,  of  four  edges. 

7.  All  of  the  men  had  been  shot  through 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  officlsl  Russian 
method  of  liquidation. 

COMMISSION    IS   qcniiD 

In  the  course  of  my  research  1  decided  to 
try  to  get  the  (.resent  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  commission.  Letters 
were  sent  to  each  one  asking  three  questions: 
( 1 )  Did  the  German  Government  exercise  any 
pressure  upon  you  before  or  during  your  in- 
vestigation? (3)  Do  you  still  hold  the  same 
opinion  as  expressed  in  the  protocol  you- 
signed  in  Smolensk  on  April  30.  1943?  (3) 
Are  you  ready  to  testify  before  an  Amer;can 
co.ngresslonal  committee  or  before  an  Amer- 
ican organization  Investigating  the  murders 
of  Ka^yn? 

Dr  Helge  Tramsen.  of  Copenhagen  Univer- 
sity. Danlah  member  of  the  commission,  re- 
plied In  part: 

"I  hope  that  a  strong,  hard-working  com- 
mission of  good  American  scientists  In  close 
connection  with  the  Congress  and  never 
tarred  by  any  diplomatic  care  would  work  in 
the  name  of  humanity  to  unvpll  totally  the 
motive  and  reason  for  this  horrible  mass 
murder  of  absolutely  defenseless  prisoners 
of  war.  It  might  open  the  eyes  of  many 
blindfolded  tn  a  certain  political  faith  I 
should  gladly  offer  my  help." 

Professor  Palmierl.  of  the  OnfverslTy  of 
Naples,  answered  the  three  questions  cate- 
gorically. He  wrote  that  "I  noticed  no  pres- 
sure at  all  from  the  German  Government, 
either  before  or  after  our  investigation."  that 
"even  today  there  would  not  be  any  mcdlfl- 
cation  of  the  protocol  signed  at  that  time" 
and  that  "I  have  no  objection  to  testify  be- 
fore a  restricted  committee  of  expert*  as  to 
the  object  and  results  of  our  Investigation." 

Nnmui.  MXMsn  scpliks 

A  completely  neutral  member  of  the  com- 
mission was  Or.  F  Neville,  a  member  of  both 
the  medical  and  Juridical  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Geneva  In  Switzerland.  Por 
that  reason  I  quote  from  his  reply  it  some 
length : 

"1.  No  government,  neither  the  German 
nor  any  other,  has  exerted  any  pressure 
upon  me  In  connectioo  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Kstyn  case.  I  could  freely  exer- 
cise my  rights  as  a  fcranslc  physician 

"3.  1  have  not  changed  my  opinion  and 
therefore  continue  to  believe  In  the  correct- 
ness of  the  protocol  I  have  signed  in  AprU 
1943.  at  Smolensk.  ' 

"3.  I  am  ready  to  give  all  the  Information 
in  my  possession  to  an  American  committee 
which  would  conduct  a  hearing  with  a\t  at 
Geneva  and  to  which  I  could  show  my  docu- 
ments. <Dr.  NavUle  explained  that  he  does 
not  speak  English  and  that,  therefore,  he 
would  prefer  not  to  come  to  the  United  States 
except  for  very  exceptional  reasons.) 

"I  further  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  dossier  deposited  In  Sweden  which  estab- 
lishss  the  Russian  guilt  and  even  gives  the 
names  of  eight  Russian  colonels  of  the  NKVD 
who  organised  the  massacre." 

The  hint  In  thU  last  paragraph  ot  Dr  Na- 
vUle's  letter  proved  invaluable  In  my  (ur- 
ther  research,  as  I  shall  show. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  copy  of  my  radio  broadcast 
over  WMEX,  Boston.  Mass.,  entitled 
"Public  Works  to  Provide  Jobs": 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, the  old  ghost  of  unemployment,  out- 
lawed by  the  great  Industrial  activity  of  the 
past  8  years,  has  come  back  to  haiut  us 
again. 

As  of  May  14,  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  estimated  the  number  of  Jobless  at 
3,289.000  persons.  This  was  a  rise  of  273,- 
000  since  April  9,  and  came  at  a  time  when 
unemployment  usually  falls  off  due  to  a 
pick-up  In  seasonal  Jobs. 

Competent  authorities  believe  that  this 
total  may  approach  the  6,000.000  mark  by 
next  winter  tinless  present  trends  are  re- 
versed. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  people  work- 
ing part-time  swells  the  present  figure  to 
8,000.000.  which  may  exceed  10.000,000  be- 
fore a  turn  for  the  better  comes. 

"What  to  do  about  it,"  is  the  question 
on  everyone's  lips.  Even  in  far-off  Russia 
they  talk  abojt  it,  hopeful  that  it  may  be- 
come worse.  The  economic  health  and  po- 
litical stability  of  many  nations  are  tied 
to  the  American  kite.  If  we  suffer  a  little, 
they  win  suffer  more.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  suit  the  Russians  better  than  to  see 
the  western  nations  bogged  down  as  they 
were  In  the  thirties.  Men  who  can't  get 
work  become  the  victims  of  despair.  They 
will  listen  to  anyone  who  promises  them  a 
way  out  of  their  intolerable  situation.  The 
Russians  know  it  and  they  never  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  It.  We  also  know  it.  so  that 
the  issue  becomes  clear:  WUl  we  move 
swiftly  to  halt  the  rise  in  unemployment 
and.  if  so.  how  shall  we  do  It? 

I  confess  tJiat  I  am  pu2zled  and  dlst\irbed 
by  the  attitude  of  some  big  businessmen 
who  look  at  the  problem  only  in  terms  of 
cold  figures,  oblivious  to  the  human  ele- 
ments. Now  I  know  that  business  must 
trim  Its  saUs  to  the  wind  in  order  to  keep 
going.  But  Is  this  alone  enough?  Business, 
with  its  reserves,  can  ride  out  the  storm. 
but  what  is  to  happen  to  those  who  are  un- 
'emplo3red  in  the  meantime? 

Are  we  to  do  nothing  to  tide  them  over  the 
readjustment  period? 

I  remember  the  violent  opposition  of  big- 
business  men  to  such  progressive  legislation 
as  old-age  Insurance  and  unemployment 
compensation,  during  the  depression  of  the 
previous  decade.  They  predicted  that  such 
measures  would  ruin  business. 

Shares  representing  ownership  in  Ameri- 
can corporations,  measured  by  their  price- 
earnings  ratios,  are  stronger  today  than  they 
ever  were.  Even  business  itself,  without 
realizing  It.  has  reversed  Its  former  posi- 
tion. In  the  June  34  issue  of  Business  Ac- 
tion, published  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  is  the  opinion 
In  which  I  concur,  that  the  present  reces- 
sion will  not  become  a  depression.  How- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented to  support  this  opinion,  the  report 
points  to.  and  I  quote:  "Old-age  benefits  and 
unemployment  security  provide  for  built-in 
security."  Inadvertently,  the  chamber  ad- 
mits that  these  economic  props  are  desirable 
and  helpful. 
But  I  maintain  that  they  are  not  stifficlent. 


Old-age  payments  are  Inadequate,  and  un- 
employment compensation  runs  out. 

Most  Americans  are  Interested  in  Jobs  and 
the  need  to  provide  and  maintain  Jobs. 

It  all  begins  with  the  Individual  and  the 
family,  which  Is  the  source  and  inspiration 
of  our  society.  Each  person  wants  to  earn 
his  way,  to  earn  his  happiness,  and  earn 
greater  opportunities  for  his  loved  ones. 

Once  upon  a  time.  In  the  days  of  handi- 
craft Industry,  he  could  do  the  whole  Job, 
with  his  own  tc»ls.  Today,  as  part  of  an 
assembly  line,  he  does  only  one  operation^ 
relying  upon  others  before  or  after  him  on 
the  production  line  to  help  complete  the 
finished  product.  In  the  close  and  com- 
plex organization  of  our  modern  society,  men 
must  depend  on  each  other.  This  they  do 
through  voluntary  cooperation.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  shifting,  adjiistlng,  accommodating 
ourselves  to  new  realities,  there  Is  always 
the  danger  that  one  group  may  acquire  too 
much  power.  One  may  feast  while  others 
famish. 

The  merit  of  the  American  system  Is  Its 
flexlbUlty.  The  Bill  of  Rights  protects  the 
basic  freedoms  of  the  Individual.  The  Con- 
stitution, through  the  process  of  amendment, 
gives  the  people  the  power  to  make  changes 
In  their  Governrrent  consistent  with  these 
fundamental  guaranties. 

However,  because  economics,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  wealth,  plays  an  Increasingly 
Important  role  In  the  dally  lives  of  indivi- 
duals, new  arrangements  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem are  being  evolved  by  such  various  group- 
ings as  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture.  It  is 
the  human  tenency  of  each  group  to  put 
its  own  Interests  first.  There  Is  a  growing 
realization,  on  the  other  hand,  that  only 
through  mutual  compromise  can  we  arrive 
at  that  area  of  understanding  which  Is  best 
for  all. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
believe  In  the  free  enterprise  system,  not  that 
of  the  1890's  which  was  ruthless,  but  one 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  times. 
That  system  depends  upon  the  widest  possi- 
ble distribution  of  purchasing  power.  One 
look  at  the  productive  energy  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  eliminates  comparison.  Our  problem 
is  how  to  provide  for  the  minority  of  unem- 
ployed at  thc»€  various  stages  of  pause,  or 
recession,  or  readjustment,  before  we  move 
on  to  the  next  level  of  economic  progress. 
We  are  In  one  of  those  periods  now. 
Unemployment  is  severe  In  the  textile- 
manufacttiring  States  of  New  England  and 
the  South,  in  steel  and  metal-working  Indus- 
tries, and  In  the  State  of  California  as  a 
whole.  Even  though  it  is  spotty,  from  the 
Nation-wide  viewpoint,  I  believe  that  the 
Government  should  take  steps  to  cheek  the 
blight  before  It  spreads.  If  the  number  of 
unemployed  Is  p>ermitted  to  increase  above 
the  so-called  normal  figure  customers  de- 
crease and  the  whole  economy  feels  the 
effects. 

There  are  some  experts  who  say  that  we 
must  now  pay  the  piper  for  our  Inflation 
spree  the  hard  way.  They  claim  that  prices 
must  come  down  before  the  Government 
starts  to  stabilize  the  level  of  Jobs.  Rather 
than  have  our  hands  forced  by  a  situation 
out  of  control,  I  say  that  we  should  move 
at  once  to  nip  it  In  the  bud.  For  It  Is  un- 
fair and  dangerous  to  ask  the  unemployed  to 
assume  all  of  the  burden.  Even  thotigh 
many  In  business  and  In  the  high  Income 
brackets  may  have  their  Income  reduced 
slightly,  their  standard  of  living  will  hardly 
be  affected.  Not  so  with  the  unemployed 
who  will  have  nothing.  These  people  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers  are  using  up  their 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits.  And 
many  others,  not  covered  by  this  law.  do 
not  have  one  red  cent  of  income,  once  they 
lose  their  Jobs.     Either  they  must  depend  on 


help  from  relatives  (a  seek  pauperizing  re> 
lief  payments  from  their  local  governments, 
both  alternatives  being  distasteful  to  the 
dignity  of  the  average  American. 

In  1933,  we  had  nearly  13,000.000  imem- 
ployed,  almost  25  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force.  Work  relief  projects  were  set  up  to 
alleviate  the  distress  and  to  save  the  social 
order  from  disintegration.  Under  the  Im- 
pact of  this  emergency,  new  to  oiir  experi- 
ence, there  were  many  accomplishments  and 
many  failures.  Much  needed  schools,  hos- 
pitals, highways,  bridges,  and  other  public 
structiires  were  built  and  have  served  us 
well  since.  There  were  also  leaf -raking  proj- 
ects which  served  no  productive  purpose. 
It  was  the  shame  of  those  days  that  men  out 
of  work  had  to  curry  political  favor  in  order 
to  wangle  one  of  these  relief  Jobs  from  local 
authorities.  The  dispensation  of  relief  too 
often  became  a  racket. 

But  even  businessmen  ran  to  the  Public 
Treasury  for  help  in  those  desperate  times. 

We  have  learned  nuch  from  that  experi- 
ence. 

The  well-being  of  any  nation  and  Its  people 
is  based  on  its  productivity.  Government 
cannot  match  free  enterprise  as  the  effective 
creator  of  wealth.  Our  friends  in  England 
who  have  turned  to  socialism,  are  finding 
that  it  does  not  work.  French  nationalized 
industries  have  met  with  extra  difficulties, 
not  less,  and  a  start  is  being  made  toward 
denationalization.  They,  like  we,  have  found 
that  controls  should  be  imposed  only  when 
there  is  no  other  choice. 

Our  industrial  system  has  such  a  dynamic 
quality  that  the  over-aU  problem  is  not  one 
^f  production,  but  of  distribution.  During 
the  last  half  of  1948,  Just  when  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  or  more  million  consumers 
had  caught  up  vrlth  their  civilian  needs  which 
had  been  deferred  because  of  the  war,  there 
vras  a  tremendous  Increase  of  manufactured 
goods.  At  this  point,  the  public  viraa  ready 
to  taper  off  In  its  buying  and  wait  for  lower 
prices.  Manufacturers  are  now  trying  to  re- 
duce their  inventories.  Instead  of  purchas- 
ing new  supplies,  they  are  producing  goods 
from  their  stock  piles.  They,  in  turn,  are 
looking  for  lower  prices  on  raw  materials. 
This  retrenchment-  leads  to  a  reduction  of 
tinneeded  workers. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  large  backlog  of  ptir- 
chaslng  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
employed.  It  is  on  the  side  lines,  and  will 
become  active  again  when  people  are  con- 
vinced that  prices  have  leveled  out  on  a  lower 
but  firm  base.  Once  this  price  adjustment 
has  been  completed,  our  economy  will  pick 
up  to  a  normal  stride. 

During  this  correctional  process  there  is  a 
gap,  marked  by  slowly  mounting  unemploy- 
ment. The  censensus  of  opinion  Is  that  we 
may  be  over  the  hurdle  within  6  to  9  months. 
Fortunately,  this  adjustment  is  taking  place, 
industry  by  industry,  rather  than  all  at  time, 
thereby  ciishloning  the  shock.  The  danger 
Lies  In  the  *act  that  unemployment  may  In- 
crease to  such  an  extent  before  the  shake- 
down Is  completed  that  a  psychology  of  fear 
may  set  tn,  hampering  recovery. 

We  must,  therefore,  help  the  unemployed 
to  bridge  this  gulf. 

For  the  week  ending  June  18,  there  were 
155.000  continued  unempl03rment  claims  filed 
In  Massachusetts,  representing  more  than  10 
percent  of  covered  employment  In  this  State. 

This  Is  not  a  situation  to  be  hxished  up 
on  the  theory  that  these  unemployed 
will  be  rehired  eventually.  Such  an  attitude 
shows  a  heartless  disregard  of  a  human 
problem,  not  to  mention  the  falling  off  in 
manufacturing  and  trade  which  wUl  resiilt 
therefrom.  It  calls.  Instead,  for  direct  and 
positive  action. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  should  Increase 
and  extend  unemployment-compensation 
benefits  and  enlarge  the  coverage. 
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We  thould  do  th«  ■ame  with  old-«c«  tMlit- 
■nce  and  oMI-ag«  tnsumncc. 

It  te  also  blcti  time  to  grant  tax  relief  to 
low -Income  tadlTtduala. 

The  minimum  waf*  ihould  be  raised  from 
Ita  preeent  40-cenU  —  fcowr  low. 

New  and  tmall  bmtw— ee  should  be  *n- 
eouraged  by  Oovcmment  loan*. 

Mom  loipartanv  o(  all.  we  should  develop 
m  ■^Hto-Vfltfei  profram  and  put  U  Into  op- 
eration in  tboM  arM*  wtoare  vaam^tj  Bient 
^•s  aasuined  dangeroxia  pfoportlo*^ 

Thle  bring*  u«  to  the  crux  of  thajjtttitkm. 
not  only  as  It  concern*  the  Vmmedlrt*  prob- 
lem, but  to  correct  one  gUrlng  defect  In  the 
of  our  economy  ••  a  whole 
It  our  htotory  we  have  had  brll- 
„  ot  ptfOgTMa  pUBCtUBlad  by  de- 

To  aeewit  elthar  the  «p»  «r  down* 

to  to  loaa  *lgbt  of  the  whole  picture 

1  repeat,  our*  i*  the  best  system  In  the 
world  so  far  We  can  meet  the  challenge 
which  ever  faess  us  by  Improving  that  sys- 
tem. It  can  b*  <k»M  by  following  a  middle- 
of-the-road  policy  which  avoids  extremes. 

W«  brtlav*  Id  czteiKilng  to  private  enter- 
prtos  every  opportunity  coBrtstw>»  with  tha 
general  welfare      Buslnes*  baltotw  that  in- 
surance U  n*csssary  to  protect  ItseU  against 
contingencies    beyond    Its    control       In    the 
larger  *ense.  the  O^ivernment  must  protect 
1^  ■MPls  iilMTi  imUnsse  fails  to  maintain 
a^lBtont  MV>laraMnt  and  withdraw  as  soon 
as  business  picks  up  the  slack. 
How  can  LbU  be  done? 
I  suggest  support  of  tauBadtote  legislation 
toy  the  Ooi«rsss  whereby  a  Padaral   Works 
Aftney  sball  draw  plans  for  suitable  puhll« 
worlu   In  conjunction   with   cOclais  of   the 
vertous  States  and   the   major   subdlvulons 
thereof  and  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
such  projects  in  any  area  where  unemploy- 
ment reachea  and  hokls  at  a  level  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  oi  the  labor  force  for  a  period 
of  4  mofttha 

If.  upon  OTimrft**^  of  the  project,  unem- 
ployment shaU  have  dropped  below  this  level. 
DO  further  Federal  works  of  a  relief  nature 
■ball  be  approved  in  that  area  until  unem- 
plejmsiit  reachaa  the  danger  line  as  defined 
IB  tlM  prsesdlng  paragraph. 

lA  diMnBlat^  such  ratio.  I  have  used 
llM  years  IMl  to  IMO.  inclusive,  in  each  of 
wMoh  tte  nvaaber  of  unemployed  ranged 
from  10  to  26  peroent  ot  the  eivUian  labor 
force. 

I  believe  that  this  work  insurance  will  not 
only  help  to  tide  many  of  our  paople  over 
(he  prseeat  ertttoal  period,  but  wUl  spur 
private  Industry  to  sueh  eCorts  that  the  need 
for  public  works  will  ba  reduced  to  a  minl- 
•Mun. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


They  hadn't  wanted  to  do  it.  and  there 
were  many  dissenters  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ctolonlea.  But  they  were  goaded  by 
a  great  many  arbitrary  acts  and  saw  no  other 
course. 

A  long  and  dlfflctilt  war  for  Independence 
began,  ending  In  victory  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  an  era  when  wide  sub- 
scription of  the  divine  right  of  kings  turned 
nearly   every   hand   against   them. 

The  struggles  of  the  new  nation  to  pioneer 
In  and  entrench  liberty  are  now  history.  The 
system  then  conceived,  and  safeguarded  dur- 
ing succeeding  generations  has  made  Amer- 
ica the  most  powerful,  prosperous,  and  hu- 
manitarian nation  on  earth. 

Subscribers  to  other  political  theories  have 
contended  that  America  under  any  system 
would  have  grown  rich  and  powerful.  But 
several  political  divisions  of  the  esrth.  Russia 
among  them,  have  equal  or  great  resources 
but  have  neither  prosperity  nor  liberty. 

America's  system  of  freedom  and  vigorous 
individual  InltlaUve  U  the  key  to  the 
trumph  July  Fourth  U  a  day  for  rededi- 
catlon  to  the  principles  of  1778.  In  them  are 
the  Nations  strength  and  secxirlty. 


iBdependcBce  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


or  ICSSSACHI 

XN  TH«  HOXJS*  OF  R«FB«8KNTATIV«a 
Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMV*  to  tcUod  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  rery  timely  editoriai  entitled 
"ladtpendence  Day."  which  appeared  In 
the  June  19.  l»49.  issue  of  the  Pramlni- 
ham  News.  Framlnf  ham.  Mast. 

The  editorial  follows : 

ICS    DAT 

ity-threa  years  ago 
fed-up  after  loog  in- 

in  Pbllsdelphia  and 
the  political  connect loa  of  the 
with  Cteeat  Britain. 


IiKlepca<leiice  Daj 


Not  many  Americana  are  deceived  by  thU 
elaborate  fraud.  Some  who  are  fooled  are 
blinded  to  the  realities  by  genuine  griev- 
ances they  nurse  against  our  admittedly  im- 
perfect society.  Feeling  robbed  of  th-lr 
American  birthright,  they  unwlUlagly  make 
themselves  servanU  of  a  tyrant  who.  at  a 
whim,  would  cruah  not  only  their  liberties 
but  their  tlves. 

Indepandence  Day  is  a  good  time  to  vow 
anew  never  to  let  thU  tyrant  or  any  other 
set  his  cruel  boot  down  on  our  soil.  And  to 
remember,  too.  that  so  long  as  we  know  him 
for  whst  he  Is.  few  of  us  are  likely  to  welcome 
his  coming.  Thla  one  caUed  s  Communist 
we  already  know.  Need  there  be  any  panic, 
then,  when  a  few  of  his  henchmen  are  un- 
masked? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MAESACHTrSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  6,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  inctaide 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Lawrence  EhiUy  Eagle.  Lawrence. 
Mass..  Monday.  July  4.  1949: 
ucneFrNneMCB  oat  aassiNDsa:  ttsammt  stux 

STAULB   ASaOAO 

(By  Bruce  Blossat) 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  celebrate  the 
winning  of  Independence  ss  a  Nation.  This 
day— In  1778 — was  the  moment  In  history 
when  a  great  enterprise  founded  on  freedom 
was  begun. 

We  Americans  of  the  mldtwentleth  cen- 
tury are  the  current  custodians  of  thv*e 
liberties  bom  173  years  ago.  We  and  our 
forefathers  have  seen  them  chaUenged  by 
tyrannies  thkt  have  come  and  gone  in  the 
world.  We  have  guarded  freedom  well 
against  theae  tesu. 

But  the  idea  of  tyranny  dies  hard. 
Crushed.  It  finds  new  forms  and  new  tools 
and  rises  again.  When  It  grows  strong.  It 
seek*  to  stifle  liberty  wherever  It  exists.  For 
the  heady  droughts  of  free  air  are  poisonous 
fuinee  to  the  tyrant. 

Today  tyranny  Is  astride  part  of  the  world 
once  more.  In  its  new  dress  It  Is  called  com- 
munism. It  has  a  strong  weapon,  a  philos- 
ophy oi  government  that  professes  to  look 
toward  a  great  cooperative  society  welding 
the  msss  of  men  together. 

Armed  with  this  weapon.  CommunUU  have 
shrewdly  muddled  the  world's  thinking. 
They  have  made  a  starkly  reactionary  system 
appear  progrceaive  to  some,  thus  trapping 
Idealists.  Intellectuals,  and  others  easily 
drawn  to  the  Idea  of  cooperation. 

Tet  whlla  estolUng  the  glories  of  coopera- 
tive Uving.  practicing  Communlsu  in  Russia 
and  other  nations  have  ruthleealy  stamped 
e«t  liberty  and  real  cooperation  ■wensig  peo- 
ihey  comM. 
jiut  ideology  U  a  hktaovi  deoeptloa 

to  lure  m"'**^-  to  the  e*etn»ctloa 

of  their  freedoms.  CommunlsU  have  adopted 
the  idea  of  cooperation  only  to  debase  It  and 
corrupt  it  to  their  own  tyrannical      " 


Pub!k  Financial  Aid  to  Parochial  ScheoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGO  S.  SIMS 

or  aouTH  cAaouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1VH8 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 
Mr.  SIMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recom.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  the 
Honorable  AifORrw  Jacobs,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Indiana : 

It  U  Rood  policy  that  the  public  consider 
weU  pubJlc  questions  before  final  decision. 
Ii  U  particularly  essential  that  such  ques- 
tions be  viewed  from  every  angle  before  de- 
cislons  are  made,  either  by  the  individual  in 
private  life  or  the  rf  presentative  In  Govern- 

tatnt.  ^.  . 

By  virtue  of  my  position,  the  question  of 
Federal  or  public  aid  to  parochial  schools  has 
come  squarely  before  me  for  decision.  As 
one  of  25  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  snd  Labor.  It  becomes  my  duty 
to  help  perfect  the  measure  for  Federal  aid 
to  educaUon.  Accordingly  I  have  given  this 
question  my  careful  consideration  and  meaa- 
ured  Judgment. 

Early  this  year  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion 
we  could  not  wisely,  nor  constitutionally, 
use  public  funds  In  support  of  parochial 
echools 

Unfortunately  a  hostUe  preee  interlarded 
Into  my  remarks  hostlU  words,  which  were 
later  admitted  to  be  incorrectly  reported  by 
the  reporter  in  question.  I  reiterate  a  total 
absence  of  any  feeling  of  hostutty  toward  any 
school  ijslsan — public,  private,  or  parochial. 
My  position  Is  based  upon  fundamenul  prm- 
ciples  of  our  coocaptloo  of  government. 

I  shaU.  therefore,  take  up  the  various  views 
and  state  my  opinion  of  them. 

I 

The  first  U  that  exclusion  of  parochial 
schools  from  Federal  aid  Is  discriminatory. 

We  must  distinguish  between  aid  to  the 
individual  child  and  aid  to  the  parochial 
school.  For  example  the  hot  lunch  program 
U  available  to  all  chUdren.  including  tho^ie 
in  parochial  schools.  Already  passed  In  the 
Senate  U  a  health  bill  for  all  children.  These 
benefits  are  to  go  to  the  child  and  are  not 
directly  connected  with  hU  teachings.  I 
would  deem  standard  approved  secular  text- 
books In  the  same  category  as  well  ss  the 
right  to  ride  a  school  bus  upon  a  scheduled 
route,  tttablishment  of  a  separate  or  spe- 
cial school  bus  route  for  the  parochial  school 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  violate  the  prin- 
ciples hereinafter  stated. 

Whatever  can  be  constitutionally  done  to 
aid  a  chUd  will  win  my  support.  However. 
X  cannot,  and  wUI  not.  support  any  measure 
thst  grants  public  auancial  aid  to  private  ur 
parochial  schools. 


X 
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BellglouB  freedom  Is  a  two-way  street.  We 
are  free  to  establish  and  utilize  oxir  paro- 
chial schools  or  utilize  public  schools,  as  we 
choose.  But  the  right  to  establish  private 
schools  does  not  Imply  the  right  to  public 
financial  support  thereof.  We  have  the  right 
to  build  and  maintain  our  churches,  but 
not  to  build  or  maintain  theai  with  public 
funds.  Our  parochial  schools  are  an  adjunct 
of  our  religion,  established  for  educational 
use  instead  of  using  public  schools,  solely  for 
sake  of  the  child's  religious  training. 

As  long  as  we  have  the  same  right  to  send 
■  our  children  to  public  schools  as  anyone  else, 
we  are  not  discriminated  against,  and  as 
Catholics  we  do  not  have  a  right  to  a  sepa- 
rate publicly  supported  school  system,  nor 
does  any  other  group  of  people  have  such 
right. 

n 
/  The  second  argument  Is  that  Catholics  are 

double  taxed. 

This  argument  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
Catholics  pay  public  taxes  and  also  support 
their  parochial  schools.  Hence  It  Is  argued 
that  contributions,  tuition,  etc..  to  parochial 
schools  are  a  tax.  but  It  Is  not  a  tax  imposed 
upon  them  by  Qovernment.  Again  the  public 
schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense  and 
all  children  are  entitled  to  attend.  The  fact 
that  we  proTlde  for  ountiTes  something  we 
prefer  rather  than  to  use  that  which  the  pub- 
lic provides  does  not  warrant  us  in  demand- 
ing that  the  public  pay  for  what  we  volun- 
tarily chooae.  What  we  pay  for  what  we 
Toluntartly  choose  Is  not  a  tax,  hence  we  are 
not  double  taxed. 

m 

Thirdly,  it  Is  argued  that  parochial  schools 
are  accredited.  henc«  legal,  hence  entitled  to 
public  support. 

Indeed,  this  argument  answers  itself.  Cer- 
tainly, every  activity  that  U  legal  is  not  en- 
titled to  public  support. 

But  in  this  argument  we  can  find  material 
for  a  great  lesson.  The  Oregon  case  Is  stout- 
ly reUed  upon.  There  the  United  States  Su- 
praiDC  Court  held  invalid  an  Oregon  law  ac- 
tually outlawing  parochial  schools.  Hence 
the  hate  of  Klan  days  failed  in  1925.  The 
decision  was  applauded  by  every  tolerant 
American.  But  ther<*  was  no  question  of 
public  support  of  parochial  schools  pre- 
sented, considered,  or  decided.  Rather  It  was 
the  preservation  of  the  right  of  parochial 
schools  to  exist.  A^ain  the  legal  right  to 
maintain  parochial  schools  does  not  estab- 
lish the  right  to  public  maintenance.  To  so 
argue  Is  to  say  with  one  breath,  our  parochial 
schools  are  In  the  pubUc-school  category,  for 
the  purpose  of  public  aid;  while  in  the  next 
breath  we  stoutly  maintain  our  right  to  pa- 
rochial schools  for  the  purpose  of  religiously 
training  our  children.  However,  when  we 
put  our  parochial  schools  in  the  publlc- 
■chool  category  for  one  purpobe.  we  do  so  for 
all  purposes,  and  we  must  then  comply  with 
public-school  regulations  which  forbid  sec- 
tarian religious  teachings  therein. 

The  Issue  Is  clear.  Either  you  keep  pa- 
rochial schools  and  maintain  them  or  take 
public  fimds  and  convert  them  into  public 
schools,  and  they  will  then  no  longer  serve 
the  religious  purpose  for  which  they  were 
established. 

OOMCLTTSIOM 

la  liarr  one  Cbarles  C.  IfarshaU  challenged 
the  qualifications  of  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith 
to  be  President.  Marshall  contended  Gov- 
ernor Smith  would  be  subservient,  in  the 
fUacharge  of  his  civil  duties,  to  the  church. 
Oovamor  Smith  replied  publicly  as  follows: 

"1  recognise  no  powers  in  the  institutions 
of  my  church  to  Interfere  with  the  cperatloos 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
the  enforcemflct  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
believe  In  the  absolute  freedom  of  conscience 
for  all  men  and  <a  equality  of  all  churches, 
all  aecu  and  all  beliefs  before  the  law.  as 
a  matter  of  iSght  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
favor.     I  bell«v«  in  the  absolute  separation 


of  church  and  State  and  strict  enforcement 
of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establislunent  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  I  believe  that  no  trl- 
biual  of  any  church  has  any  power  to  make 
any  decree  of  any  force  in  the  law  of  the 
land,  other  than  to  establish  the  status  of 
its  own  communicants  within  its  own  church. 

"I  believe  in  the  support  of  the  public 
school  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  I  believe  in  the  nght  of  every 
parent  to  choose  whether  his  child  shall  be 
educated  in  the  public  school  or  in  a  religious 
school  supported  by  those  of  his  own  faith." 

At  that  time,  when  the  embers  of  the  fiery 
crosses  were  smoldering,  we  all  applauded 
and  adhered  to  Governor  Smith's  statement. 
Shall  we  now  give  plausible  excuse  to  the 
restirrectlon  of  the  old  Klan  spirit,  by  de- 
manding a  breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land  for  our  Immediate  and  doubtful 
benefit? 

This  thought  Is  so  well  expressed  in  the  two 
letters  which  I  received  from  Mrs.  Eva  Mac- 
Donagh  Smith,  of  3554  Sydney  Place,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  that  I,  with  her  permission  re- 
produce them  here: 

Mat  16.  1949. 

Deax  Congressman  Jacobs:  As  a  Catholic, 
a  long- time  member  of  the  Catholic  Daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  a  family. which  has  given 
three  priests  and  a  religious  to  the  church, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  far- 
sighted  and  truly  spiritual  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  the  financing  of  our  parochial 
schools  by  Federal  grants. 

No  doubt  you  have  received  some  protests 
from  members  of  our  faith,  but  many  more 
Catholics  than  you  think  agree  thoroughly 
with  you  that  the  moment  we  permit  civil 
authorities  to  preempt  any  control  whatever 
over  Catholic  education — which  is  what  we 
are  doing  the  moment  we  accept  their 
money — on  that  instant  we  sell  our  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

This  is  so  clear  to  me  that  I  am  amazed 
some  of  our  clergy  fall  to  recognize  the  fact. 
The  day  Catholics  consider  it  too  great  a 
burden  to  support  the  splendid  school  sys- 
tem which  Is  the  bulwark  of  our  faith  will 
be  a  sad  day  Indeed  for  the  church.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  outside  sources  are  poor 
security  for  the  church  compared  to  the  de- 
voted faith  of  other  days,  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  which  counted  every  sacrifice  a  privi- 
lege when  borne  for  the  sake  of  holy  mother 
chuch. 

Again,  thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Eva  MacDonacb  Smitb. 

JtrxE  1.  1948. 

Deax  Conchzssman  Jacobs:  Yes.  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  any  letters  of  mine  in  any 
way  that  may  serve.  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  if  they  could  be  put  to  service. 

Many  Catholics  eel  that  their  fellow 
church  members  are  not  thinking  through 
the  implications  of  the  situation.  There  are 
values  greater  than  the  material,  and  it  Is 
exactly  these  which  we  believe  would  be  sac- 
rificed if  we  were  to  sell  short  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  for  30  pieces  of  silver. 

By  way  of  background  I  may  say  that  my 
uncle  (deceased)  was  a  dearly  loved  pastor 
in  Nebraska  for  many  years,  and  I  have  a 
beloved  sister  in  the  convent.  Our  family 
is  not  convert,  but  has  been  Catholic  as  far 
back  as  can  be  traced,  and  has  given  many 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  chtirch.  Genera- 
tions have  held  the  faith  throxigh  all  strug- 
gles and  vicissitudes.  Yet  we  believe  that 
never,  as  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  misfor- 
tiwes,  has  the  church  stood  in  such  danger 
as  now.  in  its  heyday  of  power  anti  wealth. 

This  danger  is  not  from  without  but  from 
within.  It  is  the  dangn  of  substituting  ma- 
terial values  for  the  spiritual,  of  selling  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  our  sacred  birthright, 
bought  with  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  heroic 
dead. 


Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  so 
freely.  Tou  are  a  man  of  courage  and  in- 
sight, deserving  tiie  gratitude  of  all  Catholics 
who  place  the  spiritual  ahead  of  the  material 
values — and  they  are  many. 
Sincerely. 

(Mrs.)  Eva  M.  Smtib. 

I  trtist  that  all  Catholics  will  think  sincere- 
ly on  this  serious  question,  and  conclude 
what  is  best  for  the  church  as  well  as  their 
country.  And  may  I  ask  you,  how  could  we, 
as  Catholics  or  as  Americans,  applaud  Gover- 
nor Smith's  statement  in  1927.  and  disagree 
with  the  views  stated  herein? 
Most  sincerely, 

Andbtw  Jacobs. 
Member  of  Congress.  Eleventh  /n- 
dtana. 


Address  of  Hon.  Donald  L.  Jackson,  of 
California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOYRE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  7,1949 

Mr.  LOVRK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  In 
the  Record  a  thrilling  speech  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Jackson,  delivered  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Young  Republican  Fed- 
eration at  Salt  Lake  City  last  month. 

Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  have  this  address  made  a  part  of  the 
official  proceedings  of  this  body  as  I  be- 
lieve it  contains  a  dsmamic  and  forceful 
message. 

I  am  proud  that  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Jackson,  is  a  native  of  my  State  of  South 
Dakota.  His  foresight  and  clear  think- 
ing clearly  reflects  the  pioneer  spirit  ex- 
emplified by  his  forefathers  in  their 
struggle  to  establisl-i  themselves  on  the 
rugged  prairies  of  the  Middle  West.  His 
well-considered  actions  and  his  sovmd 
judgment  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  great  State  of  California 
are  a  constant  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  me. 

His  speech  is  a  stirring  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  Americanism  and  is  an 
excellent  message  for  anyone  concerned 
over  the  vicious  inroads  which  are  being 
made  on  the  pattern  of  oiir  traditional 
free  way  of  life. 

ADDKZ8S    BT    HOW.    DONAU)    L.    JACKSOW    OF 
CALirOENIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  fel- 
low Republicans,  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion may  I  say  what  a  pleasure  it  la  for 
me  to  be  here  with  the  Young  Republican 
Federation  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  busi- 
ness sessions  of  this  convention.  Your  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  vital  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  and  the  Republican 
Party  at  this  time  Is  one  of  the  healthiest 
expressions  of  the  day.  For  more  than  3 
years  it  has  been  my  privUege  to  work  very 
closely  with  young  Republican  groups  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  common  with 
many  other  members  of  the  senior  otgwrtMi- 
tion  It  is  my  feeling  that  your  ucttm  T/m^ 
ticlpatlon  in  Republican  affairs  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  party  should  be  encouraged 
In  ev«7  way  poMtble.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  in  my  own  ccmaj! —tonal  district  the 
yoanc    RepubUcan    oEganlaatlons    are    fuU 
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ol  tto  word.    We 
wmMi  BO  mer*  UOak  o(  — fcartrlm  «pon  a 
m»)ar  raune  of  actloo  wtUkout  lint  obtain - 
|M   tlM   iip^tnm    um!    mmMtlnni    at    the 
joui^  BapoblkmiM  ttuin  «•  wooUl  eomlder 
cmtMrklnf  npoo  Um  niaa  •OWM  of  »cttoo 
wttbout  pilar  oaMNrtUtkm  vttb  walar  party 
taatfm.    We  have  a  team,  and  tlM  motive 
poiNr  whlcb   furnlabcB  Um   en«rcy  for  our 
opcratkn  !•  tbc  tntelUsent  and  coordinated 
■cttTity   of  aU   groupa   wlUtIn    the   district 
Ton  wUI  proteMy  b*  toM  durtng  U^a  courrc 
0t  tbia  wuT—Uop  of  ow  ptaa  of  pcnonal 
eoDtact.    nUi  oontact  pra^mm  la  working 
and  It  la  bringing  aoorea  of  new  recrulta  to 
our  eaoaa  oad  badj  new  members  to  our 
AaM  arp^UMUona.     I  hope  tbat  each  of  you 
Will  maifca  an  effort  to  detonnliM  the  opera- 
tlOBOl  datalla  of  oiir  plan,  and  that  you  will 
return    home    Imbued    with    the    tame    en- 
thmtft***  wblcb  thoae  of  ua  who  are  in  the 

Without  reapoct  to  my  own  participation 
in  the  cooTentton  actlTltlea.  I  can  aaaure  you 
In  brlnclnc  to  this  convention  my  dla- 
ruinjeaaman  Johm 
of  Connecticut,  and  CongTHHMm 
Waltcb  HoaAN.  of  Washington.  Chairman 
RAlph  BecJ^er  haa  tndaad  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  Both  Ifr.  Loana  and  Mr  HoaAN 
are  oaUonally  acknowladtMl  to  ^  (^^  <^i^'7 
dynaade  ipaatcri.  but  mm  wtw  have  brought 

and  statesmanship.  Both  of  them  are  ex- 
tn  their  reapacUiw  Aalda.  Perhaps  no 
er  of  the  riiiiitnaa  la  more  conversant 
wtth  matters  having  to  do  with  ttmtmat  lag- 
taiattaii  than  is  Mr  HoaAM.  s  illHHif  lihiirt 
mambar  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Certainly,  there  is  no  more  com- 
petent authority  In  the  Hoxiae  of  Repreaent- 
aCtvoB  on  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs  than 
my  illoliiiiiililiwl  eolleagua  and  felkyw-eom- 
member.  Mr  Lodok.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  anyone  would  feal  diffident  In 
foreign  affairs  with  Mr  Loom  In 
UirO  aama  rooaa.  k>ut  it  so  happens  that  we 
have,  by  and  large,  a  complete  meeting  of 
minds  as  far  as  the  important  aspects  of 
our  fcrelgu  policy  are  concerned. 

Tha  m«l  ln4»art  of  foreign  •SMnand  of 
avm  foreign  policy  cannot  be  oeeremplmataed 
at  thiM  time.    I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed 
several    basic   premises   having   to  do 
our  tntcrnatlonai  relatloivhipa.     I  am 
timk  aarh  of  us  has  long  since  reached 
eoorlctlon   that  this  country 
cmnnot  exist   In    peace,   prosperity,   and  se- 
exirity.  tn  a  world  of  tiirmoO  and  discord. 
If  it  ware  possible  for  this  Nation  to  rear  up 
aa  a  atngla   ialand   of  stability    and    peace 
above  a  sea  of  troubled  International  waters. 
|^fT^^r^  our  current  foreign  poUcy  mlcht  be 
HKitltli  i1  In  many  reifiects.    Wom9^Mt,  tn  the 
tfi^  of  tba  atom  and  of  the  guided  BrtHlle. 
MMli  a  poalUoB  of  Isolated  IndependMMt  la 
patenUy  tmpoaslble     We  are  no  longer  mere- 
ly a  imM^Ik*  of  (**•  oUier  oountriea.     To- 
day, the  other  nations  and  the  other  peoples 
of  the  earth  are  an  Integral  and  Important 
factor  In  our  dally  Uvea.    There  was  a  time 
when  the  two  great  oceans  scted  as  a  deter- 
rent to  aggreaaton  and  lent  to  the  people 
of  thM  eountry  a  great  and  satMfytng  aenaa 
of  aecUiUy.    It  was  In  a  climato  eofondered 
by  factors  of  Ume  and  space  then  existing 
igton  warned  the  young 
%o  Www  of  all  foralgn  entanglc- 
Aa  grant  a  man  as  ho  waa.  aa  great  as 
foraMfbt  of  our  proganltors.  they 
could  nog  bafW  «eaoolvad  what  the  paaaage 
of  the  yean  and  tba  auooamloa  of  gacMratlons 
to  do  tn  the  way  of  slwtnktag  o«r  globe 
of  forelag  ua  Into  a  poaltion  of  world 
•o  It  M  today  that  w  And  our- 
aal%«a  la  an  intamatlonal  rote  wtMre  our  own 
aalf -intcraat  tortea  us  tu  accept  a 
of  our  raapoaalMMlM.  and  to 
tate  a  totally  new.  and  for  «•,  aoeal  poaltloa 
vttb  ra^pact  to  the  poatwar  world. 

We  are  not  a  pao^la  Wtnad  bi  ttoa  tntrtea- 
aAaa  of  ■■"      f    Mai dlalMBfaav.  OHtfew  that 
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era  when  we  were  gradually  axpaadlMg  our 
nattooal  frontiers  and  adding  toanr 
and  depandenctea.   e«r 
batng  Iwflaly  written  with  tba  hot  barrel 
of  a  rtAe.    Otar  remouneaa  rendered  us  Im- 
mune, not  only  to  military  attacks.  Init  It 
alao  inauiated  thla  hemisphere  from  the  area 
of  diplomaUc  tatrlgna.     Oar  dlptoaaaU  in 
buckskin  spoke  tba  tuufaa  of  tba  ladUn 
tnt)ea.  but  they  were  always  wnaaay  when 
confronted   with   the  suavity  of  Old  World 
dlpkaaacy.    It  was  not  unttl  after  the  First 
World  War  that  we  were  forced  to  emerge 
from  our  Isolation  and  accept  a  new  meaaure 
of  reapooalblltty  tar  the  future  welfare  of  the 
worM.  and  «a  ware  to  cut  our  diplomatic 
teeth  the  hfl««  WBf.    Bad  W  at  that  time, 
taken  an  intaOivant  and  CarMghted  rote  in 
world   affairs,   had   we   recag:nlaed   tba   full 
truth  of  and   the  total  nccesatty  tor  world 
interdependence  and  cooperaUon.  it  la  oon- 
eelvable  that  World  War  II  need  never  have 
been   fought.      But.  after   we   had   paid   the 
terrtbte  price  for  our  ineptneas  in  the  first  In- 
atanca.   and   that   tragic  conflict   had   lieen 
fov^t.  there  was  an  almoat  universal   de- 
mand on  ttM  part  of  the  American  people 
themselves  tbst  this  OofTimant  Join  with 
tbe  otticr  victorious  allies,  and  exert  Its  best 
aCOrta  in  internattunal  affairs  to  the  ci^  that 
we  might  have  a  hand  in  wtaaiag  tbe  peace 
aa  we  had  aided  in  winning  tba  war.     As  a 
result   of    that    mandate    the    United    States 
played  a  major  rote  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Charter  of  tbe  Doited  Na- 
tlona.  and  since  ttiat  time  we   have  been   a 
leading  factor  in  all  of  the  activities  and  de- 
fltt^^^T  made   by    that   instrumentality    for 
world  peace. 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  lagged  tn 
this  effort,  but  to  the  contrary  haa  spared 
neither  time  nor  talent  in  seeking  effectusl 
Implementation  of  sound  naUonal  policies. 
Out  of  the  postwar  problems  which  this 
NaUoa  waa  callad  upon  to  meet  and  attempt 
to  aotw,  there  came  into  betjog  wtiat  we  now 
know  as  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  Tbe 
term  means  simply  that  we  do  not  en^ge 
as  an  opposition  party  in  purely  partlaan 
politics  where  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  Is 
concerned,  or  where  It  is  considered  aesantial 
that  the  American  people  preaent  a  solid 
front  to  possible  aggressor  natlona.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  decision,  made  at  the  highest 
policy  levels  of  the  Republican  Party,  we 
have  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our 
political  opponents  In  a  unity  of  exprcaslon 
and  ptirpose  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic.  The  Buropean  Re- 
covery Program,  the  Voice  of  AnMrlca.  aid  to 
Oreece  and  Turkey,  all  stand  as  milestones  on 
the  road  of  bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs. 
By  accepting  equal  responsibility  In  im- 
plementation of  the  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Republican  Party  has  not  sought 
political  advantage.  To  the  contrary,  par- 
ticipation t>y  our  party  and  a  sense  of  na- 
tional loyalty  to  the  bipartisan  effort  has 
been  effective  In  silencing  aome  of  our  party 
leadera  at  times  when  the  better  part  of 
«  tedOBB.  the  better  part  of  Judgment  and  the 
iMtloaal  interest  all  demand  that  they  speak 
out  frankly  in  oppoettton  to  certain  policies 
and  practices  of  tba  administration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  secret 
agreements  arrived  at  secretly  in  several  of 
the  wartime  conferences  l>etween  the  heads 
of  the  Allied  Powers  have  resulted  tn  disaster. 
The  eoorae  of  action  dacldad  upon  at  Yalta 
most  eltactlvely  sold  the  Nationalist  Oovern- 
ment  of  China  down  the  river  in  return  for 
a  few  scant  and  eosUy  days  of  Rmmiam  par- 
tletpation  in  World  War  n.  The  parttttan  of 
Korea  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  likewise 
waa  the  raault  of  iU-ad vised  sctlon  at  Yalta. 
After  mere  than  half  a  century  in  which  we 
bare  consistently  guaranteed  the  Integrity 
and  the  independence  of  an  undotnlnated 
China,  we  have  a«  long  last  reversed  our  tra- 
ditional open-door  policy,  and  have,  in  effect, 
turned  our  backs  tapoa  ear  wartime  alltea, 
whoaa  aid  aad  aaalstancia  we  gratefully  ac- 
cepted when  tbe  chipa  of  war  were  down. 


When  Secretary  of  8tote  Atbemm  announoad 
tkat  we  will  watt  until  tba  doat  aettica  in 
Onlna.  he  does  na«  apeak  wtth  tbe  auiborlty 
of  the  biiyirtlEan  taraign  potlcy.     Be  speaks 
rather  for  the  China  clique  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  perhaps  unwittingly  for 
thoae  who  would  prefer  to  sec  ttM  ctiaos  of 
a  Red  ArU  rather  tban  adaolt  to  a  pre^ta 
•rror  tn  judgment.    Tbe  policy  with  respect 
to  Oiina   was   Inawgfated   in   the   i>epart- 
mcnt  of  Stato  f  lilaaMig  the  01 -starred  at- 
tempt   of    General    Maraball    to    foroa    Ifto 
Chinese  Ooeaiument  to  permit  caMnat  par- 
tlcipaUon    by   the  Chinese  Communists,    tn 
the  very  face  of  irrcfuUble  evidence  that  no 
nation   has  ever  sooceasfully  worked  out  a 
desUny  of  freedom  and  equity  In  the  tacm  of 
Ooasmanlst  ssbotase  at  potlcy  levela.    That 
policy  has  been  adhered  to  stublwrnly  tn  the 
presence  of  disaster  in  the  Orient      It  is  oxir 
contenUoD     that    the    same     Orcumstances 
which  obtain  in  China  today  ars  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  wtiich   tirought  this 
country  to  the  aid  of  Greece  aivd  Turkey  2 
years  ago.    The  policy  being  pursued  by  the 
admlnisuatlon  with  respect  to  China  today 
U  not  a  policy  concurred  in  by  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  tbe  reiatton- 
ahlp  of  the  Republican  Party  to  the  so-caUed 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  Does  tbe  pursuit 
of  such  a  policy  constitute  kdind  agraemant? 
Does  it  represent  a  wilUrvgnsas  on  tbe  part 
of  a  minority  to  follow  wherever  tbe  ma- 
jority may  lead  even  to  destrucUon  and  dta- 
aater?  To  my  mind.  It  meaaa  none  of  these 
thinga.  To  be  bipartisan  appears  to  me  to 
Imply  thst  one  is  following  a  clear-cut  course 
of  action  which  tias  t>een  conceived  at  a  com- 
mon eounael  table  tn  tbe  tnteresta  of  na- 
tional welfare.  Btpartiaanahlp  tn  foreign  af- 
fairs should  mean  the  minority  party  places 
the  nattonal  welfare  alxyve  any  conaiderauon 
of  partisan  politics.  In  defense  of  tbe  pi«a- 
ent  policy,  the  adaMaMtration  haa  often 
stated  that  paillaaii  peMtaa  stK)uid  "end  at 
the  water's  adga."  WUh  ttutt  position  wa 
Kepubticana  bawe  no  quarrel.  That  we 
alwuld  tend  every  aid  and  aaaiatance  to  the 
admintstration  in  the  face  of  the  great  prot>- 
lema  wtilch  we  today  aeek  to  solve  la  t>eyond 


It  la  not  enough  to  say  only  that 
"poUtlea  abooM  end  at  tbe  water's  edge."    In 
order  to  develop  and  implement  a  true  Amer- 
ican ipirtt  of  cooperation  and  harmony  tn 
foreign  alTatra  It  la  eaaent^al  that  partiaan 
poUttea  end  long  before  our  polidea  rcnch 
the  edge  of  the  water.     It  is  our  contention 
that  the  grave  declaiona  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  abonld  t>e  subjected  to  full 
and  frank  diecuaakm  at  the  conference  tatilee 
in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Department 
of  State.    Every  step  of  every  proposed  course 
of  acUon  sboold  be  dlscuased  fully  and  tn 
cooKplete  candor,  for  where  there  Is  not  such 
dlacuaakm  tbara  eaoMt  conceivably  tse  Jotnt 
cooperation  and  mutual  effort.     We  Rcput>- 
llcana  want  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.    Thia 
country  needs  siich  a  unified  approach  to  the 
great  tntematlooal  ptoblauM  of  today.     But 
It  la  of  far  greater  Importance  to  the  United 
Statea  and  to  the  Republican  Party  tbat  aur 
policy  be  right  twfcre  it  is  simply  btpartMan. 
Accord  does  not  neccsaartly  mean  equity,  and 
unity  itself  does  not  Insure  the  national  wel- 
fare in  the  field  of  tntematlonal  relaUona. 
Tbe  long  acroU  of  hlatory  aeta  forth  graph- 
ically the  tragic  faith  of  many  naUona«  the 
peopim  of   which  were   united,   but   in   the 
wrong  cause.    Neither  great  party  can  eecape 
lu  responsibility  in  thu  connectioB.    tX  we, 
aa  aatwiliili  aiw.  Mmply  accada.  wttboot  pro- 
taat,  to  any  Utm  of  action  Jelarmteart  upon 
by  tte  Bmcuttee   and    the    Department    of 
State,  we  aball  violate  our  sacred  trust  m  a 
minority  party  tn  honest  oppoaltlon.    When- 
ever the  baat  Intaraata  of  tba  imwinan  peo- 
ple can  ba  amwad  b^  tba  MpaaHaaa  paB^ 
It  la  oar  duty  and  odUgathm  to  ao  tanplaaaant 
of  tbe  Prealdant.    Bat.  of  eqval 
ai  tbe  other  ttand  la  tbe  obvtoua 


fact  that  when  Improper  coxirses  of  actt<xi 
are  being  propoaed  or  pursued  it  is  our  sol- 
emn duty  and  obligation  to  discloae  to  the 
American  people  the  facts  tn  any  given  case. 

Without  Repnt>Ucan  aupport  there  could 
have  been  no  Buropean  recovery  program. 
Without  the  suppcwt  of  the  Republican  Party 
there  coiold  tiave  Ijeen  no  Tniman  doctrine 
and  no  effective  Implementation  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  maintain  a  free  and  peaceful 
world. 

Let  us  make  cur  goal  a  strong  America  In 
a  sotind  world,  and  let  us  work  tn  harmony 
where  we  can.  and  oppose  unsound  plana 
and  fallacious  policies  where  we  must.  Tlie 
taak  Is  a  great  one.  but  tbe  rewards  are  even 
greeter.  The  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  world 
may  hinge  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
discharge  our  sacred  otrilgationa, 


Di  Giorgio  Ranck 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

OF  CAUroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1947.  a  picket  line  was  placed 
across  the  entrance  of  the  Di  Giorgio 
farms,  located  near  Arvin  in  the  Tenth 
Congressional  District  of  California, 
which  I  represent. 

There  have  been  remarks  made  be- 
fore congressional  committees  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  accusing  the  Di 
Giorgio  Pruit  Co.  of  unfairness,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  situation  as  a  strike.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  picket  line  repre- 
sents an  attempt  by  the  National  Farm 
Labor  Union  to  force  the  permanent 
agricultural  employees  of  Di  Giorgio 
farms  to  accept  that  union  as  a  bargain- 
ing agent  against  the  will  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  permanent  employees. 

The  picket  line  was  placed  across  the 
entrance  of  the  Di  Giorgio  farms  dur- 
ing that  season  of  the  year  when  Cali- 
fornia fanners  must  hire  temporary  ag- 
ricultural labor  and  very  few  of  these 
so-called  strikers  had  any  extended  his- 
tory of  emploj-ment  with  Di  Giorgio 
farms. 

Over  twelve  hundred  of  the  perma- 
nent employees  of  Di  Giorgio  farms  have 
signed  an  affidavit  that  they  do  not  want 
the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  or  any 
other  union  as  a  bargaining  agent,  I 
believe  any  fair  analysis  of  the  situation 
will  show  that  the  disturbance  is  not  a 
strike,  but  an  attempt  by  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union  to  force  organization 
of  the  Di  Giorgio  fanns  '•mployed 
through  use  of  a  picket  line. 

Mr.  Gordon  Pates,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  wrote  what  I  belicTe  to  be  a 
very  impartial  statement  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  which  statement  was 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle on  June  26.  1949.  Even  though  Mr. 
Pates  refers  to  the  disturbance  as  "the 
Di  Giorgio  strike,"  I  beHew  that  his 
recitation  of  facts,  with  some  exceptions, 
are  substantially  correct,  and  that  his 
article  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Members 
of  the  House,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 


included  the  complete  text  in  my  exten- 
sion of  remarks.    It  follows: 

THZ  m  CIOKCIO  STKoas  • 

(Dt  Olorglo  farms,  the  heart  of  the  world's 
lai^gest  fruit  empire,  was  struck  Octolier  1. 
IM7.  by  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union. 
The  strike  has  t>een  fought  with  words,  music. 
and  movies  but  seldom  with  facts.  This  la 
the  DI  Olorgio  farm  and  strike  as  of  tcday.) 
(By  Gordon  Pates) 
Eight  mUes  south  of  Bakersfleld  on  the 
east  side  of  United  States  Highway  99.  the 
old.  al>andoned  Oreenfleid  School  crumbles 
quietly  in  tbe  suonaar  heat,  A  sign  in  the 
weeds  alongside  tt»  ■chnni  points  east  al<»g 
a  black-top  county  road  toward  the  foot- 
hills of  th-  Sierra  Neeaila  and  annoonece: 
Oneness  church  and  ffcei  um  ie  5  mllea. 

TAia  la  the  Di  Gtarglo  road.  It  passes 
throtigh  one  of  the  richest  farm  conununltlea 
In  America,  and  It  leads  to  oi»e  of  the  most 
widely  publicized  twit  least -understood  lalxir 
disputes  tn  lameritm.  This  is  ttie  road  to 
Di  Oiorglo  farms  and  the  DI  Giorgio  strike. 
Turn  left  onto  the  county  road  and  learn 
the  central  fact  of  life  on  the  flat  land  of 
Kern  County.  One  side  of  the  road  is  deaert. 
Its  gray  surface  broken  only  by  sagebrush  and 
tumbleweed.  Tbe  other  aide  is  rich  farm 
land  plMBied  to  giapeh  and  com  and  potatoac. 
It's  tbe  aame  land  on  tmtb  sldea  of  tbe 
road.    "Tie  difference,  of  course,  ts  water. 

Scattered  through  the  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields are  steel  towers  which  look  like  oil 
derricks,  and  a  few  of  them  an.  But  mask 
of  them  are  water  writs.  wcBa  which  mat 
pump  night  and  day  to  fill  the  Imgstlon 
ditches.  Kmti  County  gets  only  6  Inches  of 
rainfall  a  year  and  without  Its  underground 
water  supply  It  would  perish. 

But  the  water  Is  there,  wtiich  Is  what 
counts,  and  It  bubbles  out  of  ttie  ground 
from  pipe  lines  aU  along  the  Di  Giorgio  road 
as  you  drive  east  toward  the  liills.  Water 
built  this  farm  community,  water  first  dis- 
covered tn  q\jantity  by  tiie  man  who  built 
the  farm  at  the  second  stop  sign. 

The  intersection  at  the  second  stop  sign 
Is  the  X  that  marks  tlxe  heart  of  Di  Ofcoglo. 
Calif.,  which  might  be  Just  another  wide  spot 
In  the  road  but  isnt.  The  first  sight  of  it  is 
not  impressive.  A  long  packing  shed.  Some 
neat  gray  bungalows.  Some  trees.  A  water 
tower.  Some  privet  hedges.  A  little  wooden 
post  office  A  low.  white- washed  frame  build- 
ing with  a  sign:  DI  Giorgio  farms — Office. 

There  are  a  few  cars  parked  in  front  of  the 
olllce  but  no  human  l)eing  ts  tn  sight,  no  one. 
"^  that  Is.  except  an  old  wconan  who  marches 
back  and  forth  l)efore  the  main  gate  to  the 
pffcring  Shed.  She  wears  a  straw  hat  and 
carries  a  heavy  umtirella  against  the  summer 
sun.  Strapped  aroxind  her  waist  Is  a  sign 
wtilch  reads:  "DI  Giorgio  workers  on  strike 
for  a  living  wage.  Local  218,  National  Farm 
Latxjr  Union — AFL." 

She.  and  other  pickets  like  her,  have 
marched  tjefore  the  gate  since  October  1, 
1947.  Today,  21  months  later,  the  strike  is 
no  more  effective  than  it  vras  at  the  end  9t 
the  first  week.  There  are  more  peojile  at  work 
at  Di  Giorgio  farms  today  than  there  were 
the  day  befcoe  the  strfke  was  called.  Judged 
by  ortUnary  standards,  this  strike  Is  a  failure. 
But  it  is  not  an  ordinary  strike  any  more 
than  DI  Giorgio  is  an  ordinary  farm. 

The  strike  and  along  with  it  the  farm,  have 
received  Nation-wide  publicity  during  the 
past  2  years — most  of  it  false  or  misleading  or 
distorted.  The  newspapers,  the  preaa  ser- 
ices.  the  radio,  and  the  varloas  cttlasns' 
groups  which  have  covwed  the  dispute  seem 
to  have  succeeded  only  in  further  confusing 
an  already  confused  situation. 

The  tilame  for  this  confusion  seems  to  fall 
atxiut  equally  on  bad  reporting,  union  propa- 
ganda, man^erlal  silence,  and  the  emotional 
interrentlon  of  outsiders  on  both  sides  of  the 
dispute.    No  one  appears  to  hare  t>een  able 


to  consider  either  Di  Giorgio  farms  or  tbe 
IM  Giorgio  strike  dlqwaalonately. 

The  pattern  of  conf  \ialon  was  estabUabed 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  strike  and  near- 
ly all  stories  written  since  then  have  bor- 
rowed freely  from  the  first  reports.  As  a 
result,  much  of  the  public  information  cir- 
ctilatcd  alxwt  the  strike  U  mythical.  Here 
are  a  few  of  these  myttu: 

The  Di  Giorgio  farm  consists  of  9.400  acres 
or  12.000  acres  or  15,000  acre*  or"  30,000  acres 
or  22,000  acres  or  36.000  acrea. 

A  strike  vote  was  taken  Septemt>er  SO, 
1947.  by  1,200  wmkws  or  1.400  workers  oc 
1.500  workers  or  2.500  workeis. 

The  nxunljer  of  workers  who  struck  October 
1  was  1.100  or  1.200  or  1.400  or  1.500. 

This  strike  was  organized  and  conducted 
by  Communists  and  subversives. 

No  real  Di  Gtoeglo  woskers  struck  and  the 
pAekattag  waa  <lODe  by  outsiders  who  tuid  no 
connection  with  tbe  farm. 

Di  Giorgio  farms  would  have  settled  with 
tbe  soikers  In  the  first  few  wsslra  had  it  not 
been  for  prmemfe  from  the  Associated 
Farmera. 

Cruel  and  Fascist  methods  were  uaed  to 
break  the  Di  Giorgio  strike. 

.The  strike  is  an  att^npt  by  left-wing  la- 
bor agitators  abetted  by  Government  bureau- 
crats and  crackpots  to  establish  a  left-wing 
dictatorship  over  Kern  County  agriculture. 
To  comb  even  an  aM>roximation  of  fact 
out  of  thla  tangled  skein  reqiilres  a  dose  ex- 
amination of  t)oth  the  farm  and  the  strike. 
First,  the  farm. 

Di  Giorgio  farms  Is  a  great  example  of  Oa 
industartal  agriculture  for  wliich  California 
is  famous.  The  Di  Giorglos  are.  in  the  truest 
fffn^  Of  the  t«Tn.  corporation  farmers.  They 
operaU  with  great  skill  and  success  what 
Carey  McWilliams  would  call  a  factory  In  the 
field.  The  farm  has  atx3ut  it  a  good  many 
of  tlie  appurtenances  of  t>lg  business.  It  is 
the  keystone  of  the  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp., 
wLich  is  incorporated  tn  Delaware,  owned 
by  6,000  stockholders,  and  mans^ed  from  the 
tenth  floor  of  the  Insxirance  Exchange  Build- 
ing on  California  Street  in  San  Frandico. 

The  farm,  according  to  the  latest  stirvey. 
consists  of  10.621.116  acres.  It  will  grow  thla 
year  465  acres  of  asparagus,  600  acres  of 
potatoes,  1.132  acres  of  plums,  and  7,784  acres 
erf  grapes.  It  wlU  ship,  by  its  own  estimate. 
70  carloads  of  asparagus.  350  carloads  of  po- 
tatoes, 400  carloads  of  plums,  and  1.200  car- 
loads of  grapes.  Another  20,000  tons  of 
grapes  will  go  to  its  winery,  wtilch  has  a 
9.000,000-gallon   capacity. 

DI  Giorgio  farms  haa  the  largest  vineyard 
In  the  world  and  the  largest  plum  orchard 
in  the  vrarid.  Its  winery  is  so  built  tliat  it 
could  easily  tie  exi»nded  to  a  20.000,000-gal- 
lon  capacity,  which  would  make  It  the  largest 
winery  in  the  world.  Its  wells  and  pumpa 
and  pipe  lines  for  tnigation  are  valued  at 
nearly  $2,000,000.  With  them  it  pumps  <mto 
its  land  each  year  nearly  15.000.000.000  gal- 
lons of  water,  enough  to  keep  San  Francisco 
supplied  for  5  months. 

It  has  Its  own  branch  raU  line  (now  used 
also  by  neightjortng  growers )  wtiich  is  Joint- 
ly owned  l>y  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Pe.  The  SP  operates  tt  In  even-nvim- 
bered  years,  the  Santa  Pe  tn  odd.  and  it  la 
considered  the  moet  profitatJle  branch  freight 
line  In  America. 

DI  Olorgio  farms  Is  to  farming  wliat  Tif- 
fany's is  to  Jewelry.  It  has  made  a  qjeclalty 
of  quality  fruit  and  vegetablea— the  finest 
grapes,  ptuma,  asparagus  and  potatccL  It 
la  all  shipped  fresh  and  it  all  tops  the  eastern 
markets.  And  It  ts  all  packed  under  one 
cumbersome  but  catct^  brand  name — Oh, 
Yes;  We  Grow.Tbe  BMt. 

This  remarkalJle  example  of  Industrial 
agriculture  employs  1.200  people  the  year 
round,  and  in  harvest  season  as  many  as 
2.500.  IX  GlOTgio  farms  manages  to  keep 
these  1.200  workers  busy  on  a  permanent  basis 
(which  la  rare  In  California  agriculture)  bj 
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MrvtclMa  IMS  •  IS^BOBtti  erete. 
Dl  Olarflo  term*  pays  a  baalc 

of  to  c«au  an  hoar.    Tbla  la 

ta  tha  valley  nor  Um  iowwt;  In 
teet.  aoaaa  aaarty  fiow  ara  paytoC  » 
;  to  €aa  fUniT  of  Ita  work. 
.  if  pi— lam  rataa  for 
la  plaoavork. 
tKtptitm  la  tte  packing  Bbrd.  Tha 
women  par  ken  eooM  OMlKr  State  lawa  which 
-kalf  aftar  8  boura  tn  a 
I  doaMa  tkm»  aftar  4a  hovra  la  a  tPaak. 
and  aiiii  afM  packing  are  paM  for 
by  boorlT  wmgaa.  Ptuaa  ara  packed  at  a  piece 
rata  of  15  cenU  a  boa.  but  tha  packer's  waga 
H  alao  agtircd  on  aa  hoorly  baala  and  she  ra- 
edvaa  tha  htctaar  of  the  two  stuaa. 

I  n  Olergtoa  *»  txH  encouraga  dawdling, 
r.  and  tha  packer  who  tfoaa  no*  BMCt 
dally  qoota  daring  grape  and 
la  aooa  movad  out  of  tha 
p#rM«^  shad  to  tha  field  where  the  overtime 
law  doca  not  apply  The  uunc  la  true  of 
the  ptvin  packer  who  doca  not  pack  enough 
ptuaaa  to  tiraitl.  at  the  piecework  rate,  her 
tfea  hoorty  schedule, 
of  orarUaia  ta  paid  daring  the 
of  certain  packing  aaaaooa.  but  ac- 
cording to  the  iiminiiinaiir.  U  muct  be  weil- 
OYcrtlma  laat  tha  narrow  spread  be- 
productloii  eoat  and  market  price  be 
wiped  out  Por  wtthln  the  spraad  Uaa  Um 
profit  oo  the  crop. 

Par  tha  pafaiaaawt  Irtd  worker  the  year 
fUla  mto  thraa  aarnlaff  parlods.  He  can 
flgura  on  about  12  weeks  of  80  houra  each 
daring  the  harrcat  time*.  About  30  wceka 
ot  49  hour*  each  scattered  throtigh  the  light 
And  aboat  30  arecks  of  44  boun 
the  dark  months.  The  year- 
la  a  5<i-4af  4»-hour  weak 
at  SO  eaata  an  hoar,  wm  tartng  him 
tz.oao  a  year. 

Tha  avarag*  anaual  tncoma  of  tha  pcr- 
manant  caaployaaa  of  Dl  Giorgio  farma  (es- 
top cuparrlaary  empioyaea)    la  re- 
to  be  ta.aoo.    Tb«  managvoiant   la 
foad  of  polBttng  out  that  this  ta  twice  tha 
natlnnal  avarafa  for  farm  workers. 

Di    Giorgio   farma   Is    alao   a   remarkable 

aunlty  In  other  respects.     It  houses  133 

and  has  facilities  for  soma  000  single 

In  bunkhooMB.     At  present  around  800 

eC  tha  Ijaoo  jaraiaiiiint  workers  live  on  tha 

farm.    It  hooaaa  and  faedi  ita  allele  BMa. 

if  they  are  Amcrleana  or  Mertpana.  for  81.80. 

or  for  81 J5  if  they  are  PUiplnoa  (whoae  diet 

Is  ehaaper). 

It  has  ita  own  fire  department,  ita  own 

and   r< 

•stent,  lu 

It  has  tta  ova  telephone  switchboard  and 
its  own  dattarlBg  teletype  machinaa  which 
glTe  tha  farm  a  diract-wtre  contact  with  San 
ytaadaco,  Chicago,  and  New  York  City, 
■ouatag  on  the  farm  rangaa  downward 
the  neat  gray  bungaknrt  of  ita  top 
to  the  amaU  fnuna  hoiiaaa  of  iU 
and  imgMara.  fcana  of  tha 
are  made  out  ot  eaovarted  ralr%sr- 
ator  cars,  their  thick  walla  proTidlug  insola- 
tion tron  tha  heat.  And  aoooe  of  them  ara 
ahacks.  though  they  are  batter  built  and 
aaatar  thaa  tha  laaadlble  tyaaoraa  thaft  dot 
the  samMBdlBg  towaa  of  Anna.  WaadpMch. 
and  Lamont. 

Tha  farm  managera  have  plana  for  the 
ahtH'*rr' — they  intend  to  bum  them  aa  aoon 
aa  thay  ara  vacated,  Juat  as  they  burned  the 
tent  hooaaa  which  preceded  them.  At  praa- 
ent.  htivawt.  tha  shacks  st  least  provide  bet- 
ter hoMlas  than  la  avaUabls  eiaawhere  In 
the  araa. 

All  thte  hooilac.  fitaa  tha  top  down,  la  at 
laaat  80  years  old.  It  Is.  by  msnaflamaot's 
aattmate.  eartalnly  not  the  best  farm  booa- 
Ing  in  Kara  County  and  certainly  not  the 
It.    It   la    uwiHilii  1 11    adaqaata    by 


State  department  of  Indoalrlal  relatlona. 
which  conduete  periodic  Inapaettons  at  farm 
housing  to  aae  that  standards  of  decency  ara 

Nearly  aU  hooaca  have  Inaide  toilets  and 
hot  and  edd  nmnlng  water.  A  very  few  do 
not.  Tbaaa  haTa  sanitary  toilets  and  show- 
ers.  and  hot  and  cold  running  water,  in  com- 
munity (adlitlea  adjacent  to  the  hcuaea. 
The  ooly  oM-fMhloned  priviea  at  Dl  Giorgio 
fanna  are  several  behind  the  packing  shed. 
Jtofwillng  to  the  manasamcnt,  they  will 
eventuaUy  be  replaced  by  aaptic  tanks. 

Tbsae  liiHiaaa  rent,  ragardlers  of  size  or 
oondltlon.  for  83  a  mouth,  which  includes 
water  and  garbaoa  dlapoaal.  Slectridty  and 
butane  gas  for  cooking  ara  extra.  The  bulk 
of  the  hoTJsea  ara  occupied  by  salaried  em- 
ployeea,  and  only  a  very  (ew  are  available  for 
hourly  worfeara.  GcUing  on  aalary  and  0at- 
Ung  a  houaa  are  big  thlaca  at  Dl  Giorgio 


The  single  men  who  live  on  the  farm  are 
split  into  three  groups,  each  of  which  is 
separately  houaad— American.  lIeaU»n.  and 
Filipino..  This  baa  bean  called  segrsgaUon 
by  some  aourcca.  but  the  management  da- 
fanda  the  policy  on  dietary  grounds. 

The  Americans  are  tad  tha  uaual  varied 
American  farm  diet.  The  Mexicans  subaUt 
largely  on  lean  beef,  frijoles.  hot  peppers, 
and  paste.  T^e  PiUplnoa  eat  pork.  fish,  and 
great  quantitlea  of  rice.  Each  diet  is  pre- 
pared by  cooks  to  whom  it  is  native  and 
served  In  separate  dining  halla.  And  that 
la  the  reason  why  the  bousing  Is  also  separate. 
There  U  also  another  reason,  among  others. 
such  as  language  barriers.  Moat  of  Di 
Olorgio's  American  workers  are  Oklshomans 
or  Arkantan*  or  Tcsans  acd  they  do  not  teke 
any  more  kindly  to  Mcxicana  than  they  do 
to  Nagroaa.  Ttie  management  does  not  de- 
fend the  prejudices  of  ite  workers  but. 
dreading  trouble.  It  bows  to  them. 

The  bunkhouses  for  the  single  men  sre 
uniform  regardless  of  the  race  or  national- 
ity occupying  them.  They  are  clean  and 
plain  and  the  State  law  requiring  a  mini- 
mum cubic  air  space  per  man  Is  observed. 
The  farm  provides  s  cot  and  a  mattress;  the 
rest  is  up  to  the  msn.  Sanitary  facilities 
are  in  separate  buildings  outside  the  bunk- 
boUMa.  They  Include  0uah  totleU  and 
abowtrs  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  they 
are  kept  rcaaonably  clean  and  in  adequate 
repair. 

The  maintenance  problem  around  this 
houaing  can  be  a  headache.  Farm  laborers 
run  a  wide  gamut  and  not  all  have  been  edu- 
cated to  the  advantages  of  sanitary  life. 
There  are  men  who  will  hang  curtelna  st 
their  windows,  and  others  who  will  wipe 
their  handa  on  the  curtein.  lacking  a  towel. 
S^me  are  clean,  neat,  and  self-respecting; 
others  sre  not.  Dl  Giorgio  farma  Imposes 
certain  rules  to  keep  the  premiaaa  reaaonably 
clean  but  otherwise  maintalna  a  hands-off 
policy. 

There  sre  also  ccrteln  recreational  fs- 
cUttlea  on  the  farm  such  as  tennis  cotirto 
and  swimming  pools,  but  for  the  most  part 
thry  are  not  available  to  the  farm's  hourly 
workara.  There  would  be  no  point  in  men- 
t»>«it»^  this,  since  !t  l»  not  incumbent  upon 
a  farm  to  provide  such  facilities  for  lu  work- 
ers, except  for  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
widely  pubilclaed  aa  if  they  were  available 
to  the  hourly  workers. 

Aside  from  Its  approach  to  a  giiarantaed 
itt>nxmi  wage  throogh  attcmptlnj  to  provide 
year-roond  MBployment.  LH  Giorgio  thrma 
makaa  eerttfn  other  eontributlooa  to  Ito  em- 
ployeaa'  security.  Nearly  all  promotion  la 
by  up-gradli^  fkom  the  ranks  of  field  worker: 
aa  a  rMult.  Ita  aaparvlsory  employeea  are 
men  who  came  op  the  hard  way.  and  todays 
swampar  haa  a  fsaaooabla  ehaaee  of  beteff 
toawrroWs  foreman. 

mnce  it  started  the  farm  haa  eotantarUy 
operated  under  the  workmen  "k  compenaatlon 
laws  to  protect  Ito  workers  againat  loaa  due 


to  accidento  on  the  }ob.  Thia  la  the  more  fn- 
tercatlng  since  farma  are  not  compelled  to 
have  such  coverage. 

A>r  a  great  many  years  It  haa  alao  made 
group  Insurance  available  to  tto  emfrtoyees. 
In  the  Imlimlin  thia  waa  tcr  aalarled  work- 
ers odly.  but  In  1997  It  waa  extended  alao  to 
the  bourty  workers.  Now  two  iruurance 
pollclaa  straight  life  and  accidental  death 
or  dlamenabermeBt — are  available  to  all  Di 
Giorgio  employeea  who  have  worked  on  the 
farm  for  I  year.  A  third,  providing  hoa- 
pltallsatlon  beneflto,  la  available  to  aalartad 
employeea  only  but  may  aoon  be  esttindad  8o 
all  worker  a. 

The  farm  has  alao  made  substantial  coa- 
tributiona  to  the  surrounding  community. 
In  an  area  populated  largely  by  midwestem- 
ers  who  brought  "that  old-time  reUgtam" 
with  them  from  the  dust  bowl,  the  Lord  haa 
many  manakms.  Every  church  (and  there 
are  dcxens  of  them)  which  ta  attended  by 
Di  Giorgio  workers  haa  received  a  cash  dona- 
tion from  the  farm. 

In  the  past  5  years  the  farm  estimates  these 
contrfbutions  at  8?00.000.  including  815O.0C0 
and  40  acres  of  land  for  an  addition  to  the 
now -crowded  Di  Giorgio  dUtrict  school.  It 
has  been  said  that  tbeae  gifts  were  all  de- 
ductible from  the  farm's  taxable  Income, 
which  U  tnie.  but  that  doee  not  detract  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  made. 

This  institution.  Dl  Giorgio  farma.  waa 
developed  by  Joseph  Dl  Giorgio,  the  son  of  a 
Sicilian  lemou  grower,  who  left  home  alone 
at  the  age  of  14  to  toke  on  the  new  world. 
He  arrived  In  New  Tork  In  1888.  got  an  88- 
a-week  job  peddling  fruit,  and  was  oo  bia 
way.  He  wm  In  hailaaM  for  himself  years 
before  he  could  vote,  ma  at  31  he  waa  tha 
director  of  a  bank. 

In  hta  mid-twenties  he  was  operating  a 
fleet  of  3B  banana  boate  and  siiceeasfully 
bucking  the  giant  United  Pruit  Co.  Ha 
switched  back  from  bananas  to  jobbing  citrus 
and  deciduous  fruits  In  the  eastern  markets, 
then  to  buying  the  frxilt  from  the  growera, 
then  to  growing  it  hlmaelf . 

Dl  Olorgia  arrived  in  Kern  County  in  1919, 
bought  a  few  thousand  acres  of  arid  land, 
hired  some  labor,  sank  some  wells,  and  be- 
gjin  to  roll.  With  water  and  labor  and  a 
bulging  wallet  he  experimented  a^*r  a  period 
ot  years  to  Ind  the  fruiU  best  suited  to  tha 
toll  and  the  climate.  The  «id 
Red  Malaga.  Impcror.  Thompaoa 
and  Ribier  grapes  and  Beauty.  Santa  Boaa, 
and  Wlckson  plums.  Potatoes  and  asparagus 
brought  up  the  rear  and  the  rest  ta  htatory. 
Today  the  Di  Glorgia  Pruit  Corp.  la  the 
largest  giowei  of  fresh  fruit  in  the  world. 
All  tte  fruit,  however,  ta  not  in  one  basket. 
It  owns  the  second  biggest  grape  vineyard 
in  the  world  at  Delano,  the  biggest  pear 
orchard  in  the  world  near  Marysville.  a 
larg^  new  development  In  the  Borrego  Val- 
ley, citma  grovea  in  Florida,  and  a  lumter 
mill  and  boa  factory  in  Oregon.  It  ta  a  891.- 
000.000  corpcsatkm.  based.  In  part,  upon  the 
fact  that  people  Uke  to  buy  freah  plums  and 
grapaa  frowi  puah-cart  peddlers  on  the  slde- 
waUu  of  New   York. 

Joaeph  Dl  Giorgio,  aa  board  chairman  of 
Di  Giorgio  Pruit.  waa  until  recently  the  ac- 
tive head  of  the  company.  Now.  due  to  ad- 
vancing age  (he  was  79  this  month)  he  has 
beg\in  to  pass  eontr<4  to  hta  executives  who 
Include  hie  four  nepbewa. 

Thaae  are  J.  S.  Dl  Giorgio,  vice  chairman; 
Philip  Dl  Giorgio,  praaident,  J.  A.  Dl  Giorgio, 
viee  prasldsnt  tin  charge  ot  production) :  and 
Bobert  Dl  Giorgio,  visa  prasldent  (in  charva 
of  personnel  and  admlntatratlon ) . 

J.  8  and  J  A  Dl  Giorgio  (whose  Qrst  namea 
are  obvious)  are  known  only  by  their  initiala. 
This  ta  partly  to  aacapc  cnsifuslosi  but  aaainty 
because  there  to  only  one  Joaeph  Dl  Olorglo — 
the  founder.  Thare  Is  alao  only  one  "Mr.** 
Dl  Olorglo:  aearyotte  alee  to  called  by  hta  first 
name  or  hta  Inltiata  by  everyone  frosn  top  to 
bottom  of  the  corporation. 


This.  then,  ta  the  Institution  which  the  Na- 
tional Farm  I>abor  Union  chose  to  take  on  In 
the  summer  of  1»47  and  to  whose  skirts  it  ta 
still  clinging  with  feeble  grip  but  great 
tenacity. 

The  unionization  of  California  farm  work- 
era  haa  been  attempted  periodically  since 
1908.  It  has  never  met  with  any  lasting  suc- 
ems  but  fear  of  it  remains  ever  present  in 
the  minds  of  California's  big  farmers.  A 
good  many  of  these  organizational  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  which  haa  long  recognized  agricul- 
ture as  the  last  remaining  reservoir  of  uncr- 
ganiaed  labor. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  waa  sptirred  to  new  efforte 
after  the  war  by  the  rise  of  the  CIO's  Food, 
Tobacco,  and  Agricultural  Workers'  Union, 
vrhlch  to  run  by  Donald  Henderson,  a  veteran 
OomBUmlst.  The  National  Farm  Labor  Un- 
iim  was  chartered  as  an  A.  P.  of  L.  affiliate, 
bank-rolled  by  the  national  A  P.  of  L..  and 
sent  out  to  organize  the  Nation's  big  farms 
under  the  leadership  of  H.  L.  Mitchell,  a 
former  leader  in  the  Southern  Tenant 
Farmers'  Union. 

Mitchell  sent  otit  to  California  as  the 
NFLU's  western  representative,  a  young  man 
named  Hank  Haslwar.  He  landed  In  Bakers- 
field  in  the  stmmier  of  1*47  and  began  to 
make  enemies  fast  aa  aoon  as  local  farmers 
learned  who  he  was.  Btoslwar  found  farm 
workers  in  the  Bakersfield  area  receptive  to 
hta  argumentJB  that  organization  offered 
them  certain  advantages  In  dealing  with 
their  farm  employers. 

He  found,  according  to  hta  story,  that  farm 
workers  were  Interested  In  the  tinlon's  pro- 
gram to  preas  for  their  Inclusion  under  cer- 
tain social  leglalation  from  which  they  are 
now  exempted.  That  they  felt  that  unioni- 
sation would  provide  them  with  machinery 
through  which  they  could  better  adjust  cer- 
tain grievances.  That  they  were  attracted 
by  the  proepect  of  better  wages  and  working 
conditions  to  be  obtained  through  use  of  the 
union  as  their  bargaining  agent. 

Haalwar  held  an  outdoor  meeting  in  La- 
mont  to  which  several  hundred  farm  work- 
ers came.  He  discovered  that  many  of  them 
wc»-ked  for  Dt  Giorgio  farms.  When  they 
manifested  a  desire  to  join  up  to  see  what 
the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  could  do  for 
them,  Haalwar  began  pasalng  out  application 
blanks.  Those  who  paid  the  82  initiation  fee 
became  the  nadeus  of  Local  218.  NFLU. 

After  several  hundred  Dl  Giorgio  workers 
had  Joined  the  tinlon.  overtures  were  made 
to  the  farm  management  looking  toward  rec- 
ognition of  the  NFLU  aa  bargaining  agent  for 
the  farm's  employees.  Dl  Giorgio  farms  re- 
ftised.  and  since  farm  workers  are  excluded 
from  coverage  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  there 
waa  no  way  to  force  a  National  Lalx)r  Rela- 
tions Board  tlectlon  to  determine  whether 
the  union  oontalned  a  majority  of  the 
workers. 

Probably  It  did  not.  In  actual  membership, 
and  there  ta  no  way  of  telling  whether.  In  a 
secret  ballot,  a  majority  of  the  wortters  might 
have  voted  for  the  union.  On  Ssp8aadttsr  SO. 
1947.  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  strike  vote.  At  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  Haalwar.  some  600  Dl  Giorgio  workers 
had  actually  |(rfn«d  the  union  out  of  a  total 
of  900  who  had  accepted  appttrattona. 

The  meeting  was  attended,  acsln  a<<«diiig 
to  Haslwar.  by  around  700  people.  They  were 
addressed  by  Jimmy  Price,  the  local's  presi- 
dent and  for  a  number  of  years  a  shed  fore- 
man at  Dl  Giorgio  farms.  The  dectalon  to 
■Mke  was  put  to  a  vote  and  a  majcTlty  de- 
cided to  go  out.  The  nsKt  day.  October  1. 
a  picket  line  was  thrown  afiMBd  saA  major 
entrance  to  Di  Giorgio  farms. 

Aeoordlng  to  the  farm,  there  were  1,445 
people  employed  the  day  before  the  strike. 
TTie  next  day  &40  reported  for  work,  leaving 
906  to  be  accDunted  for.  Some  hundreds  of 
were  on  atrtka  and  soma  were  on  the 


ers  who  sat  tight  at  boaae  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  would  Mow.  And  there  were  others 
who  had  no  intention  of  striking  but  were 
afraid  they  would  get  their  heads  cracked 
rairf1"g  through  the  picket  lines. 

In  the  ensuing  days,  as  it  became  obvious 
that  law  and  order  wotild  prevail  and  that 
the  strikers  would  not  engage  in  violence 
(Haalwar  says  he  gave  strict  orders  about 
thta),  workers  began  to  drift  back  to  Dl 
Giorgio  farma.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
labor  force  was  nearly  back  to  norUial. 
though  practically  noite  of  the  strikers,  who 
were  bitter  against  LA  Giorgio,  would  return. 
The  farm  says  that  It  had  no  objection 
to  rehiring  them  '  since  it  felt  that  they  were 
badly  misled)  but  when  It  did  hire  one  or 
two  who  applied,  the  nonstxlking  workers 
threatened  to  walk  out  themselves.  The 
union  did  win  one  immediate  victory.  It 
forced  the  removal  of  130  Mexican  natlonata 
(who  worked  for  Dl  Giorgio  vmder  contract) 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  being  used  &s 
strikebreakers. 

The  whole  subject  of  Mexican  labor  ta  a 
mart  one  In  Kern  County.  It  has  several 
phases.  Mexican  natlonata  were  brought  In 
during  the  war  years  and  up  vmtU  1948  to 
help  work  the  crops.  Farmers  insist  that 
they  must  have  the  Mexicans  to  do  the  stoop 
labor  which  Americans  will  not  do.  Ameri- 
can farm  workers  argue  that  there  ta  now 
no  labor  shortage,  that  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  not  needed  and  that  Americans 
would  do  the  stoop  labor  if  offered  a  decent 
wage. 

The  labor  agreement  with  Mexico  under 
which  the  natlonata  were  brought  in  haa  not 
been  renewed  and  most  of  them  have  gone 
home.  Those  Maatfoaas  working  In  Kern 
County  today  fall  Into  thrse  claws — Mexi- 
can-Americans, alien  residente.  and  "wet- 
btMiks" — border  Jumpers  who  are  in  the  coon- 
try  illegally.  The  "wete"  aeem  to  be  in  bad 
odor  with  everyone — except  the  farmers  who 
hire  them. 

Peraonnel  methods  on  California  farms — 
Including  Di  Giorgio  farma — are  sooMwhat 
loose.  Appllcante  for  Joba  are  asked  their 
n^aaa,  agca.  home  addresses,  birthplaces  and 
aaperlenee.  and  usually  nothing  else.  It  ta 
not  cxLSbomMij  to  ask  a  Mexican  applicant  for 
papers  proving  he  ta  In  the  United  Stetes 
legally,  since  thta  might  be  construed  as  look- 
ing a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

These  methods  naturally  encourage  the  in- 
filtration of  "wets"  ail  of  whom,  almost  by 
tradition,  say  they  were  bom  in  either  Texas 
or  Los  A"g****  but  almost  none  of  whom 
can  speak  wwgHuh  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Servlos  maintains  an  office  In 
Bakersfield  and  makes  periodic  raids  on  sur- 
rounding farms  to  scoop  up  and  deport  "Set- 
backs." 

The  service  ta  prodded  along  the  path  of 
duty  by  United  Stataa  tarm  labor  leaders 
who  consider  the  "■els"  aiMOWg  their  worat 
foes.  Raids  In  Kem  County  early  this  Msy 
netted  more  than  500  "weta."  More  than  100 
of  them  were  bedded  down  at  Di  Giorgio 
farma. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  strike  the 
National  Farm  Labor  Union  entertained  high 
hopes  of  sstttsment.  Then,  when  these  hopes 
were  not  fulfilled,  the  strike  passed  into  ite 
m(i;tr>T^»i  phase.  It  began  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  the  union  of  dramatizing  to  people 
evwywhere  the  position  of  farm  labor  In  the 
Tia«-tf»Mi  economy. 

The  IffstVr***  Shaiacroppets'  Fund  put  out 
a  pasaphlct  picturing  John  and  Stella  Gor- 
man and  their  four  children  In  their  cabin 
at  the  Arvln  Farm  Labor  Camp.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  a  typical  migrant  labor  fam- 
ily, which  may  have  been  true  enough.  It 
was  also  mentioned  that  John  waa  on  strike 
against  Di  Giorgio,  though  it  waa  nok  made 
clear  that  be  had  worked  only  ncvaalrmany 
at  the  farm. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  Harold  Ickes  and  he  promptly  bulled  hta 


way  Into  the  Dl  Olorglo  strike  via  a  Thanka- 
glvlng  Day  column  In  the  nevrspapers  using 
hta  feature.  He  managed,  since  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  Invsstlgate  the  situation,  to 
get  a  good  many  of  the  facte  wrong,  or  at 
least  warped. 

Thta  action  provoked  iU  reaction  in  Bak- 
ersfield. A  small  group  of  famters  and  busi- 
nessmen (a  somewhat  tinrepresentetive 
cross-section  of  the  area)  rode  out  to  Dl 
Giorgio  farms  to  investigate  the  strike  and 
answer  Ickes.  The  group  publifhed  Its  find- 
ings In  a  handsome  pamphlet  called  "A  Com- 
munity Aroused"  (a  rather  broad  title  since 
Bakersfield  as  a  whole  appears  to  have  taken 
the  strike  In  Ite  stride  and  not  to  have  been 
Irriteted  en  masse  by  Ickes'  remarks ) . 

Thta  well-meaning  pamphlet  proceeded  to 
whitewash  Di  Glorglc  farms,  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  strike  and  hint  darkly  that  it 
was  all  a  Commtuilst  plot.  It  was  so  com- 
posed that  Ite  appeal  was  only  to  those  al- 
ready on  Ite  Bide  and  It  ta  doubtful  whether 
It  had  much  infiu^nce  on  the  general  public 
Varloxis  investigators  for  committees  of  the 
California  State  Legialature  and  of  the  United 
States  Congress  l>egan  to  look  into  the  strike, 
apparently  for  signs  of  subversive  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders.  No  evidence  was 
forthcoming,  and  they  quickly  dropped  off 
the  vine. 

A  national  dtlzena  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  Di  Giorgio  stcika  was  foraad  In  Mew 
York,  with  the  Reverend  John  Baynas  BoIbcs 
as  chairman.  Ite  members  Included  Chan- 
celcr  Bobert  Hutchlns,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Author  John  Doa  Passoa,  and  So- 
cialist Norman  Thomas.  The  committee  was 
not  able  to  investigate  the  strike  In  psraon. 
so  It  accepted  a  report  on  the  strike  from 
ftneato  Oalana.  educational  director  of  the 
union,  and  hardly  an  unblaaed  source. 

The  strike  scene  Itself  was  remarkably 
peaceful  as  such  things  go.  The  farm  had 
evicted  some  of  the  strikers  who  lived  oo  Its 
prc^wrty,  and  there  had  been  some  seuflfac 
litluesii  strikers  and  nonstrlkers  at  the  gates. 
A  few  men  got  into  fighte  in  town,  and  there 
was  a  little  vandalism  on  the  farm.  But 
compared  to  some  of  the  waterfront  violence 
San  Francisco  has  seen,  the  strike  at  Dl 
Giorgio  Farms  was  as  peaceful  aa  an  lovra 
picnic. 

Then,  on  May  18.  1948.  Jimmy  Price,  tha 
boss  of  local  218,  was  shot  while  attending 
a  strike  conunlttee  meeting  in  Arvln.  The 
sbote  were  fired  throiigh  the  window  of  a 
house  from  a  car  parked  outside.  One  bullet 
plowed  through  Price's  mouth  and  out  near 
hta  left  ear.  (3ov.  Earl  Warren  ordered  an 
immediate  investigation  and  offered  a  re- 
ward for  the  kUIer  should  Price  die. 

Agam,  on  the  strength  at  Jimmy  Price's 
bullet  woimd.  the  Di  Giorgio  strike  made 
T»«»irm«i  headlines.  But  Price  pulled  through 
with  only  slight  scars  and  impaired  bearing. 
It  ta  a  trittite  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
National  Farm  Unlcm  leaders  that  none  of 
them  tmx  tried  to  blame  the  ahooclng  on 
the  Dl  GiorgiOB. 

No  one  was  ever  charged  with  the  shooting 
and  today  it  ta  presumably  just  another  un- 
acdved  crinie.  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  are  inclined 
to  blame  it  on  the  rival  CIO  farm  imlon 
(vrtxlch  indignantly  denies  it)  and  to  think 
that  the  bulleU  were  really  intmded  for 
Haslwar  who  waa  alao  attending  the  meeting. 
The  luiion  waa  soon  in  much  worse  trouble. 
Through  local  848  of  the  teamsters  union 
In  Lcs  Angeles  It  had  launched  a  secondary 
boycott  against  retailers  handling  Dl  Giorgio 
products.  Since  it  had  been  unable  to  ahut 
dovm  the  farm  or  keep  its  produce  from  being 
shipped  out.  ite  last  hope  lay  In  choking  off 
the  farm's  markete. 

The  Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp.  promptly 
claimed  that  a  secondary  boycott  was  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  complained  to  the  National  Labor 
Relatlona  Board.  The  NLRB  petitioned  tha 
Federal  courte  for  an  Injunction  to  restram 
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ttom  thetr  actlTmai.  Th«  1n- 
I  frmntcd  on  July  S  and  the  atnke 
depmctf  of  XU  meat  powerful 
The  union  appealed  on  the  frotind 
that  U  could  not  he  proaecuted  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  atnee  farm  wvftva  were 
deluded  from  corvenge  under  the  act 

in  while,  the  natlanal  A  F  of  L  had  been 
Ita  unlona  th:  oufhout  the  Nation  had 
t \ratt  brtafed  on  the  Di  Gtorflo  atrike  and 
of  cupportlns  the  OedgUng 
Matkmal  Fma  Labor  TTnloo.  Checfca  poured 
IB  ttom  loemla  ttom  eoaet  to  eoeet  to  help 
f|w.«.w^  the  atrttera.  and  food  cararana  were 
toy  CaUforma  locala  to  help  feed 


ao  far  aa  the  farm  ta  concerned.  It  Is  almoat 
nonextatent  Only  one  picket  marchee  at  a 
time  now.  and  the  ptcketlng  U  done  In  ahlfta 
by  three  atrtkera-O  B  (called  Oble»  What- 
ley.  lira.  Ann  Blckford  and  her  deaf  mute 
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The  ■oOfwood  A-  F.  of  L.  Film  Ootmctl 

tfarooth  with  a  propaganda  weapon— 

n  that  It  may  yet  stab  the  men 

It.     It  waa  a  documentary  film 

Tailed  Forerty  In  the  Valley  at  Plenty  The 
Um  waa  abot  In  the  Arrln- Weed  patch  area 
and  around  Dt  Olorglo  farma.  H  ta  narrated 
by  Radio  Commentator  Harry  W  Flannery 
and  purports  «o  thorn  the  conditions  '  life  on 
the  Dl  Olorglo  farms  and  in  the  surrounding 
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It  la  well  made  and  It  haa  a  clever  acr^pt 
which  aaya  a  tot  of  thlnga  -aome  of  them 
true  and  aoma  oC  them  only  half  true 
Pbram  by  phraae.  the  script  U  dllBeult  to 
n|ek  apart  But  heard  In  conjunction  with 
the  movie  lU  Unpllcatlona  are  clear  and 
highly  unfavorable  to  th  Olorglo  farma 
-Foverty"  has  circulated  aerom  the  country 
has  been  seen  by  union  audiences  in  a 
many  cities.  It  haa  been  ahown  in 
diivchea    and    lodgea   and    to 

eoounltteea     It  waa  even  tele- 

viaed  over  KTLA.  a  TV  station  In  Loa  Angelea 
owned  by  Faramount  Flcturea,  In  May  \94». 
The  Dl  Olorgtoe.  noUng  thts.  filed  It  away 
for  future  reference. 

Th*B  spring  Dl  Olorglo  farms  decided  to 
strike  a  counterblow  in  the  celluloid  war  It 
hired  Oene  Walker,  a  documentary  producer 
In  !^"  Franctaco,  to  turn  out  a  film  showing 
Its  story  of  the  farm  The  result  is  the  Dl 
OlOKglo  Btorx— In  color. 

Tl»e  Mm  nowhere  recognlaea  the  existence 
ot  Poverty  nor.  say  the  Dl  Olorglos.  was  It 
imypfi— H  u  an  answer  to  It.  The  fact  re- 
■Btas  that  the  Dl  Olorglo  Story  parallels 
Poverty  closely  enough  to  be  a  rather  effec- 
tive answer  to  anyone  who  has  seen  both 
mms.  It  haa  lU  faults  some  of  the  points 
It  strives  to  make  against  farm  unionization 
may  not  be  valid  to  many  people— but  it  U  a 
reasonably  acetirate  portrayal  of  the  farm. 

The  Dl  Glorgloe  have  alao  struck  another, 
more  sertocH  blow  at  the  union.  Last  month. 
just  before  the  statute  of  IlmluUons  expired, 
they  filed  a  taOO.OOO  Ubel  suit  against  KTLA 
for  having  teleTlssd  Poverty  It  la  otovloua 
that  they  are  far  lem  eoocemed  with  extract- 
ing gSOO.OOO  from  Faramount  than  getting  a 
verdict  which  will  permit  them  to  knock 
ftDverty  out  of  ctrcuUtlon 

TlMra  are  a  number  ot  John  Does  nsmed  In 
the  eoar^lalnt  and  it  la  possible  therefore,  for 
tba  suit  to  be  amended  whenever  the  eam> 
pany  wtabes  to  include  the  Bollywood  Film 
Council  and  the  Rational  Farm  Labor  Union 
aa  defendanta.  The  union,  while  hopeful 
that  the  suit  will  eome  to  nothing,  la  no«  too 
hapf>y  sbout  It 

In  any  case,  the  unkm  has  one  tbtng  to 
be  thankful  for.  It  haa  piugrssssd  a  step 
m  Its  ttgbt  to  vacate  the  injunctton 
tt  Lm*  OMnth  an  NUtB  trial  cx- 
igrsad  with  the  union's  contention 
,  N  emuwi  be  promruted  under  the  Taft- 
Tbe  Dl  Olergloa.  of  eourae.  filed 
tm  ttm  rtiltng  and  now  tbe  ded- 
akm  murt  be  nude  by  tiM  MMional  Labor 
Relation»  ButkT^  ttaetf 

The  strike,  as  of  June.  1M0,  la  ending  iU 
twenty-ftrat  month  at  ttfe.     It  remalaa  as 
ay  on  as  It  araa  ths  day  tt  started,  but 


Mra.  Blckford.  who  might  have  modeled 
for  Orant  Woods  Daughters  of  RevoluUon.  Is 
a  tot^h.  old  woman  and  the  Iron  has  entered 
deep  into  her  soul  She  stlil  glares  fiercely 
at  each  uuckload  of  Dl  Otorglo  workers  who 
pull  through  the  gate,  and  she  haa  become 
a  landmark  Presumably,  as  she  marches 
back  an'l  f.->rtn  she  hums  the  refrain  of  the 
strike  ballad  she  compoaed:  "God  Almighty 
made  the  valley  for  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  now  a  co-poratlon's  got  It  for  to  turn 
It  Into  BK-ney  ' 

The  Dl  Olorglo  strttera  are  scattered  from 
~hell  to  breaklasf  and  some  have  even  gene 
back  to  "th?  old  country"  (which  In  the 
humor  of  Arvln  means  Oklahoma).  Moat  of 
them,  however,  now  work  on  nearby  ferma 
and  still  live  In  the  area  Some  still  attend 
the  meetings  of  local  118  but  membership 
has  slipped  down  to  a  couple  of  hundred  or 
ao  The  nucleus  that  Is  left  Is  tough  and  not 
apt  to  give  up 

A  few  doeen  strikers,  bringing  their  wives 
and  kids,  drift  In  to  the  union  hall  each  week 
to  dlacusa  the  "good  and  welfare"  of  the 
union  and  learn  what  new  contributions 
have  been  received  for  the  cause  At  one 
recent  oieetlng  some  of  the  original  num- 
bers showed  up— Deacon  "Smiley"  Brown  and 
"Old  Mitch"  and  Reverend  Phineas  (called 
Pine- us  >  Parks  and  Jake  Adams,  a  bearded 
man  who  let  his  whiskers  grow  the  day  the 
strike  started  and  has  vowe<f  be  won't  shave 
til  it  s  over 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  Bakersfleld  btisl- 
neaaman.  they  were  shown  a  print  of  "Tht 
Dl  Olorglo  Story  "  Some  hooted,  some 
laughed,  but  moat  took  It  In  their  stride. 
When  It  waa  over.  Jimmy  Price  said:  "Well, 
they  got  their  story  and  we  got  ours  "  Mrs. 
Blckford  roae  to  say  that  she'd  been  so  mad 
she  couldn't  look  at  the  film,  then  snapped 
her  jaw  shut  and  sat  down 

Hank  Haslwar  Is  stUl  plugging  away  as 
chl'^f  organiser  of  the  union  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  dl.'wouraged.  but  then  he's  been 
ar.iund  a  lot  He  came  out  of  the  ccal-mlne 
country  around  Cherryvllle.  Pa  ,  the  son  of 
Social  Democrat  AuatrUn  immlgranU  He's 
been  In  union  work  all  hla  life — with  tbe 
auto  workers  in  Jersey  and  the  operating  en- 
gineers in  New  York  and  thj  tenant  farmers 
down  Snuth  He  helped  introduce  demo- 
cratic trade  wlinlsm  Into  Japan  as  a  OI  In 
the  army  of  oeesipatlon. 

At  the  age  of  SS.  Haalwar.  In  old  stacks 
and  an  Inner-and-outer.  looks  like  some- 
body s  ex -full  back  aiKl  the  kind  of  a  guy 
who  would  be  called  Rank  Be  did  fo  g  years 
to  Columbia  but  not  to  pUy  football.  Bs  Is 
marrlsd  to  a  beautiful  Mexican -American  girl 
and  has  a  baby  son  and  lives  in  a  b.\ttered 
houae  In  the  poorer  part  of  Bakersfleld  He 
la  paid  9300  a  month  and  traveling  expenaea 
and  believea  passionately  In  the  importance 
of  the  trade-union  movement.  He  will  keep 
plugging. 

So  will  the  Dt  Olorgloa.  Joaeph  Mid  his 
foxir  nephews,  who  never  had  any  Intention 
of  setUlng  with  the  NaUonal  Farm  Labor 
Unkn  and  have  none  today.  They  have 
ttotmng  i^alnst  tmlona  In  what  they  con- 
sider the  right  place  (such  aa  their  winery) 
tout  they  have  ik>  use  for  them  on  the  farm 

They  remain  philosophlcaUy  oppossd  to 
the  organisation  of  farm  labor  and  no  argu- 
menu  In  ita  favor  are  in  any  way  valid  to 
them  They  are  supported  In  their  stand  by 
all  large  farmers  In  California.  And  they 
««  nnt  apt  to  ehaafs  tlMlr  minas  aoon. 
Jake  Adams,  it  wo«M  appear,  has  a  long 
wait  ahewl  ot  him  before  he  can  shave  off 
hU  beard. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.JOHNW.HESELTON 

or  MA2BSCHUSCI18 

IN  THE  HO08£  OF  R£PRE8KNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  fxtend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ou>.  I  am  glad  to  make  a  second  report 
for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
McOkBGoa  1  and  myself  that  29  additional 
Republican  Memlaers  of  the  House  have 
signed  the  round-robin  petition  support- 
ing Houie  Joint  Resolution  286.  which 
was  Introduced  on  June  30  by  the  gcn- 
tlemtn  from  Mjissachu.s^tt.s  I  Mr  M^«- 
T.Hl.  This  makes  a  total  of  136  Republi- 
can House  Men.bers  who  have  signed 
this  petition  to  this  date 

U  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  McGaacotl  and  myself,  after 
having  dtenssed  this  matter  with  prac- 
ticnlly  the  enti  -e  Republican  member- 
ship that  a  minimum  of  165  Republican 
RepresenUtives  will  support  the  proposal 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor.  I  do  wish  to 
add  that  it  has  been  Impossible  to  con- 
sult some  Members  who  are  either  111 
or  out  of  the  Capital  on  official  business. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members  I  wish 
to  refer  to  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Rtcoao 
of  June  30  at  page  A4188  where  I  quoted 
the  text  of  this  br.ef  resolution  which 
would  Urect  the  President  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral Government  spending  by  5  to  10 
percent. 

I  am  now  including  a  omplete  list  of 
tt.ase  who  have  joined  in  supporting  the 
resolatlcn:  * 

G««AU>  R.   Foaa.  Jr..  Michigan.   Clabemcs 
J    BaowN.  Ohio:   CurrosB  R    Hon,  Kantss; 
FaANCSS  P    Bolton.   Ohio,    Casl  T    Claris. 
Nebraska:    John   SANSoaM,   Idaho:    Hcch   D. 
Scott.  Jr.  Pennsylvania;     ^sm  C.  Assin». 
Illinois;    RicBASo   B.   WwcLmwosTH.   Mana- 
chusetu.  Chabus  A.  Wolvsston.  New  Jersey: 
Casl  Hihshaw.  California;  Lxovaso  W   Haix. 
New  York;   Lotns  B.  Obaham.  Pennsylvania; 
Ralth  W  Owinw,  New  Tork;  Chkistun  Ha- 
Tsa.    MassachuselU.    James   W     W/u»swoaTM. 
New  Tork:  J.  Calis  Boesa.  Delaware:  John 
JsNiriNss.  Jr..  Tsnnessee:  Haaais  Exxswostm. 
Oregon;  Jamb  S.  Ooldkm.  Kentucky:  Fkamk 
A.  Baaarrr.  Wyomiug;  Noaais  Poctaoji.  CaU- 
fornla;   Jdut   W.   Bobltom.  MasaachusetU; 
Ram  MmnuT.  Wlaconsln:   A    L.  Muxes.  Ne- 
braaka;    R.    Waltss    Rimhimau.    New    Turk; 
jAMSa  I   Duxivsa.  Iowa;  CHAaucs  H.  Elatom. 
Ohio;    Cmaslss   W.   Vubssxx.   Illluois;    A:.vtk 
F.  WSKKKV.  Ohio;  BsswAsn  W.  Ksasmzt.  New 
Tork:  itoasBT  Hau,  Maine;  AMCin  L   Gooo- 
wiM.    Maaaaehusetta;    J.    BaaaT    McCanon. 
Ohio:    Jamm   C.   AocanscuMa.   New   Jersey: 
Qmtwmw   J.    Baras.   Massachusetts.    John    C. 
KUMKBL.  Fennaylvanla;  KawNrni  B.  Ksatimc. 
N«w    York;    Racaaas   M.    Nizom.    Caliloroia; 
Haht  L.  Tosra.  New  Jeraey;  Pact.  B.  Dacos. 
Pennsylvania:    Hasmb    Scott.    Pennsylvania: 
Wnjost  D  Guxcrra.  PennsylTanla.  Ci^aExcc 
KamamM.  New  York.  Ctamam  B.  Mxasow.  New 
Hampshire;    Ronsar  B.  CiiwssrisLi*.  lUlnou; 
J«T  LsFbvbz.  New   York:    HsNar   J    Latham. 
New  York;   Waltsb  NoasLAo.  Oregon;   Jajsbs 
■.  Van  Zanbt.  Pennsylvania;  Bvwaae  T.  Mil- 
lib.  Maryland;   Thsoston  B.  Moaron.  Ken- 
tucky;   RscHASB  M    SiMTSOM.   Pennsjlvauls; 
BOBBSLL  V    Mack.  Washt^jton:  CuMmiK%  A. 
FLoaiurr,  Veraaont; 


Igan:    Kathabuie    St.    OsaaGB.    New    York; 
Albcbt  M.  Cols;  Kansas;   William  8.  Hux. 
Colorado:    Habold  O.  Lovbz,  South   Dakota; 
rr*»i   C    MicHENiB.  Michigan:   Chacnctt  W. 
FczD,  Illinois;  Cabboli,  D.  Ktsawi  Pennsyl- 
vania; LAWTttNci  H   Smith   Wlseonstn;  Kabl 
M.  LeComptb,  Iowa:   Ralph  E.  Chx:bch.  Illi- 
nois: Thomas  A.  Jenkins.  Ohio:  Sm  Simpson, 
Illinois;   Thomas  E    Mabttn,  Iowa;  John  W. 
Btbnbs.   Wlsconain;    Lso  B.  Allkn,  nilncls; 
Accuvr  H.  AirattKN.  Minnesota;  Bsbl  Wil- 
son. Indiana;   Joseph  W.  Mabtin.  Jr..  Mas- 
sachusetis:    Chables    A.    Haixeck.    Indiana; 
John  Davis  Lodge.  Connecticut;  Clotokd  P. 
Case.   New   Jersey;    Chablcs   A.   Eaton.   New 
Jersey;  William  L.  Pitiptxb.  New  York:  Noa- 
ais Cotton,  New  Hampshire;  Jambs  G   Pm.- 
TON.  Pennsylvania;  Daniel  A.  Reed.  New  York; 
Donald    L.    Jackson.    California;    J     Glenn 
BtALL.  Maryland;    Pbbbebic  B.   CcrcOTrr.  Jr., 
New    Yrrk;    Robebt    F     Rich.    PennsylvanU; 
PBANK  Fellows.  Maine;  Wbslbt  A.  D'Ewabt, 
Montana:     Geobge    A.    Dondebo.    Michigan; 
Walteb  E  Bbkhm,  Ohio:  William  M  McCul- 
loch.  Ohio:   HirsEHT  B.  Scudoeb,  California: 
WnxiAM    W.    Blackntt.    Michigan;     Ralph 
Habvtt.  Indiana;  Paul  W.  Shateb,  Michigan; 
Cacn.  M.  Habdek,  Indiana;  Datton  E.  Phil- 
lips. Tennessee;  John  M.  Voars.  Ohio:  Antoni 
SaocJkX.  Connecticut;  Donald  W.  Nicholson, 
Massachusetta;   Kdith  Noubse  Rocebs,  Mas- 
sachuetts:  T.  Iftixrr  Hand,  New  Jersey:  Gob- 
don  Cantoxd,  New  Jersey;  Jamss  T.  Patteb- 
aoH,    Connecticut:    Ralph    A.    Gamble.    New 
Tork;  W.  Steblinc  Cole.  New  York;  Gobdon 
L.  McDonouch.  Callfomla;  BaaaaT  W.  Kean, 
New  Jersey;   Ivoa  D.  Fewtow.  Pennsylvania; 
Bbnjamin  F.  JSMIB.  Pennsylvania:   Leon  H. 
Gavin.    Pennsylvania;     Robsbt    J.    Cobbett. 
Pennsylvania;    Pbanklin  H.  Lichten walteb. 
Pennsylvania;  Tbob  C.  Tollepson,  Washing- 
ton:  Samcbl  R.  McConnxix.  Pennsylvania; 
Dban  P    TATLoa,  New  York;  Bdwin  Abthtb 
Hall.  New  York:   W.  Kingslaiid  Mact,  New 
York:    John   J.   Allen.  Callfcmla;    Jack   Z. 
Andebson.   Callfomla:    Thomas   H.   Wxbdel. 
CallfomU;  Hzb»cbt  A.  Meteb.  Kansas;  Glenn 
R.  Davis.  Wisconsin;  H.  R.  Caoss.  Iowa;  Rot 
O.  WoooBcrr.  Michigan:  Paul  Cunningham, 
losra;    Tiias  P.  Wolcott,  Michigan;   Drwxr 
SBoar.  Missouri:   Cbablxs  B    Hoeven.  Iowa; 
Habold  C  Hacxn.  Minnesota;  Habold  H  VELSri. 
Illinois:    Henbt  O.  Taixb.   lows;    Joseph   P. 
CHaba.  Minnesota;  Crablbs  E.  Potteb.  Mtcb- 
Nehraska;  H.  Cabl  Anoeb- 


mum  basis  that  estimate  should  be  re- 
vised to  at  least  $2,620,000,000. 

It  is  frequently  argued  here  that  on 
occasions  we  are  faced  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory.  Surely,  this  is  a  condi- 
tion of  major  impwrtance  with  probable 
tragic  results  on  the  economy  of  this 
Nation.  This  resolution  offers  a  means 
of  meeting  this  condition.  It  is  entitled 
to  the  fullest  kind  of  immediate  consid- 
eration here. 


In  order  to  complete  the  record  at  this 
point  I  want  to  refer  agsun  to  the  action 
on  the  identical  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  108.  which  was  reported  fa- 
vorably on  June  13  and  to  the  very  sig- 
nificant nonpartisan  support  indicated 
in  the  other  body  by  61  Senators.  37  Re- 
publicans and  24  Democrats. 

Either  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McOREcoal  or  I  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  further  names  of  any  of  our  col- 
leagues who  wish  to  join  in  this  effort. 
In  that  connection,  may  I  repeat  the 
Qiioiaticn  from  the  statement  by  tbe 
gentleman  from  Massactwaetts  iMr. 
MaktxmI.  when  he  filed  the  resolution: 

I  invite  Democrats  as  well  ss  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  Join  wtth  us  In  this  vital 
effort. 

We  are  faced  with  cold,  tmpleasant, 
indisputable  facts.  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage. January  3.  the  President  esti- 
mated a  deAdt  of  $800,000,000  in  flacal 
1949.  Last  keek  the  tects  were  estab- 
lished that  the  deficit  is  $1.811.0O0jJ0O. 
over  three  times  as  much  as  the  Presiopnt 
estimated.  t 

In  that  same  message  the  President  ^- 
tlmated  tbe  d^ldt  for  the  current  fiscal 
9wr  at  $t73JD00,000.    On  tbe  same  mini- 


Amendment  of  Claytoa  Act  With  Refanl 
to  Price  DiscrimiaatioB  and  Freight 
Absorption 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  7,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R*c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statements: 

STATOeXNT      OF      ANGCS      M'DONALD, 

LEGISLATIVE     SBCBETABT,     NATIONAL  

X7NION,  ON  S.  lOOS,  AN  ACT  TO  DZmrE  THB 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  FEDEBAL  TBADE  COJOCIS- 
SION    ACT   AND   THE   CLATTON    ACT   TO  CEBTATN 

mciKG  PBAcncrs.  to  the  seixct  coioiiiiaE 

dV  S'***^-^  SUSmiSS,  HOTTSE  OT  bepbesehta- 
TIVES,  XPLT   1.  1»4» 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  a  representative  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  I  am  here  to  state  the  posiUon 
of  my  organisation  in  regard  to  S.  lOOe  which 
amends  the  Clayton  Act  In  regard  to  price 
dlscriminaUon  and  freight  absorption.  In 
our  view,  this  amendment  cuts  the  heart  out 
of  our  antitrust  laws,  repeaU  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  which  contains  the  revisians  of 
the  Boblnson-Patman  antidiscrimination 
act,  and  legalizes  the  old  Pittsburgh-plus 
practices  which,  it  was  proved  in  1924.  cost 
American  farmers  hundreds  of  millions  o< 
dollars. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
several  discrimination  cases  and  our  analysis 
of  S.  lOOe.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  our 
organization,  as  well  as  American  farmers  in 
general,  has  been  tradtttonaUy  opposed  to 
basing-point  price  systems  and  to  any  kind 
of  price  discrimination  which  gave  to  the 
seller  a  varying  mill  net  return.  Agricul- 
ture Is  the  most  highly  competitive  group 
in  our  ecoBomy  and.  therefore,  farmos  have 
no  means  at  engaging  In  price  discrimination 
or  setting  up  pricing  systems  with  varytng 
mill  net  returns  except  under  very  excep- 
tional end  temporary  circumstances. 

A  farmer  cannot  set  up  s  price  system 
xmdor  which  he  charges  one  customer  more 
than  another  for  the  simple  reaacn  that 
as  soon  ss  he  started  (Uacrimlnatlng.  fBrnen 
In  competition  would  undent  him  ss  soon 
as  the  discrimination  became  known.  There- 
fore, the  farmer  in  his  hmdneas  has  no  intw- 
ast  In  nwiUng  to  exact  from  the  genoal  pub- 
lic charges  for  phantom  freight  or  diarges 
which  would  res\ilt  from  any  other  monopo- 
listic practice. 

The  farmer,  however,  does  have  an  inter- 
est In  seeking  to  prevent  price  systems  and 
monopolistic  practices  which  extract  from 
him  charges  which  are  in  excess  of  those 
existing  in  a  free  competitive  system.  In 
the  past,  farmers  have  been  cheated  out  of 
bUllons  of  dollars  because  they  had  to  pay 
excesBlve  prlcea  resulting  from  Plttsbiirgh- 
plus  and  other  baslng-polnt  price  systems. 
The   record    Is   clear   that   the   farmer   has 


nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  looae  bj  the 
existence  of  so-called  uniform  pricing  sys- 
tems. Let  me  qtiote  briefly  from  a  dedalOD  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1024.  Thla 
opdnian  outlawed  the  Pittsburgh-plus  prices 
baeause  It  waa  proved  that  fanners  and 
others  paid  many  million  declare  because  at 
the  operation  of  this  monopoUstle  prlee 
system. 

"Deere  ft  Co..  farm  implement  manufac- 
turers, pay  $488,400  annually  as  Imaginary 
freight,  wbUe  tbe  fanners  who  purchase  their 
ImplanMBts    mvist    pay    over    double    this 
•mount,  or  over  SI. 000.000  siiMiaUy.  ss  extra 
prices  for  Deere  tt  Co.'s  UnplHMSta.  because 
of    tills    tmagl/iary-freight    item.      In    other 
words,  for  every  dollar  which  the  farm  im- 
plement com  pan  lea  pay  aa  Pittsburgh-plus, 
the   farmers   must   pay   more   than   double 
every  such  dollar,  because  to  the  actual  Pitts- 
lm;^.plus    paid    by    the    farm    Implement 
liiaiitifai  tiiiii    must   be   added   the   various 
percentages  of  overhead,  selling  expenses  and 
profits    which    are    ixjrne    in    the    ordinary 
course  of  liiislws     The  flgnres  are  undis- 
puted in  the  record.    As  the  president  of  the 
American   Farm   Bureau   Federation,   repre- 
senting more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
farmers,  testified,  the  double  Pittsburgh -plvis 
Imaginary  freight  thus  paid  by  the  farm- 
ers   In    only     11     Middle    Western    SUtas 
amounted   to   aroiind  (M^jMNyBtO  annually. 
The  farmers  in  the  other  Btatoa  vonld  use 
even  more  steel  than  those  in  the  11  States 
figured  in  the  calculations.     The  Emersoo- 
Brantingham  Co.,  a  farm  Implement  manu- 
facturing   company    pays    around    $100,000 
annually      as      Pittsburgh-plus      imaginary 
freight,    which    means    that    its    customers 
miist   pay   around   $200,000   annually   more 
than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  the  Chicago 
district  mills  eliminated  Pittsburgh-plus  ss 
hereinabove       mentioned.     The      Litchfield 
Manufacturing  Co..  a  farm  implement  manu- 
facturing eompany,  pays  $88,000  annually  as 
imsglnary   frright.   and    its    customers    pay 
twice    that     amount.    Pitt*b\irgh-plua    re- 
sulted in  an  addition  to  the  list  prices  d 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co..  an  agri- 
cultural implemnt  manufacturing  company, 
in  the  year  1920.  of  $509,033.  which  amount 
the  fanners  sroukl  have  been  saved  If  Pitts- 
btirgh-ptOB  iHMl  not  been  charged.    A  Mlnn»- 
apolis  manutecturer  pays  $84,000  annually  aa 
Pittsburgh-plus,  and  so  on." 

Successive  cases  have  indicated  that  such 
excessive  charges  are  the  inevitahle  result 
ot  such  mooopaUatie  systems.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  aaany  variations  in  the  meth- 
ods devised  by  greedy  gro\;^  and  unscru- 
pulous attorneys  when  they  sought  to 
our  antitrust  lasrs.  But  there  is  one 
teristic  coounon  to  all  of  these  methods,  i 
that  is  that  they  all  employed  price  disertm- 
inations.  That  Is,  they  did  not  sell  to  all 
customers  st  the  same  {alee  but  picked  out  a 
favorite  few  so  that  the  rest  would  go  out  oC 
business.  This  was  the  tactte  ampiofcd  In 
the  recent  Standard  OU  case.  The  StandSffd 
OU  Co.  selected  out  of  357  custcncra  4  big 
ocmcems  who  acted  both  ss  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  At  the  time  of  the  action  these 
4  big  concerns  were  systematically  putting 
out  d  business  the  other  353. 

Mow  we  arc  told  by  experts  who  have  made 
a  life-time  study  ot  such  practlcea  that  this 
legisUtion  S.  1006  legallMB  r^uch  practtoes 
and  not  only  undoes  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Court  ct  Appeals  in  the  7th  Circuit — 
that  is.  the  recent  Standard  OU  case — but 
actually  makes  legal  Pittsburgh-plus,  mul- 
tiple hsstntr  point  price  systems,  i^ce  dis- 
crlminatlan  at  every  kind,  including  that 
involving  freight  abaorption,  unless  some 
dement  of  conspiracy  can  be  proved. 

Mow  I  would  like  to  discuss  S.  1008  in  de- 
talL  Section  1  says  nothing  sbout  protect- 
ing competition  and  it  ties  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  looking 
into  monopolistic  situations  where  uniform 
delivered  prices  or  freight  absorptior  is  in- 
volved.    Section   2   goes   even   further.     It 
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that  "Mltan  may  absorb  trvlcht  to 
tlw  low  pri«*  of  a  compatttcr  in  food 
taitb'  BO  ■MttiT  IX  tbla  ao-callad  iDMtlac 
oC  MiMattttiai  la  aneb  aa  in  the  Standard 
OH  mm,  vkldi  eooM  'lava  raaultcd  in  ttaa 
wi^ilaf  jMinicttoa  « 
way  thla  pertk-ular  aaetlOB 
makes  ma  aoapact  that  tbe  auttaora 
actually  working  to  draifcn  a  bill  which  would 
tnnira  ujimtiaHllf  Tbla  U  indicated  by 
tiia  ilaiallii  ct  Um  pbrasa  "exeaf>t  wtiere  ef  • 
laet  d  MHli  ataorptloiM  wlU  ba  to  subatan- 
tiaUy  laaaaa  competttkn.**  U  tbe  autbora 
ct  tbte  IflgUlatioo  did  not  want  to  ln|tira 
1  why  did  tbay  delate  tbla  phraae? 
ftmff*  poaa  •«•■  .further  Tbe 
tha  MB  •!«  HOloua  that  the  aky 
be  the  Umlt  in  ralaing  or  to  waring 
to   brlns  about   tba   dua^rurtlnn    ot 

nunfrantlT     tJ^i*   pbraoa  »a 

•tlila  may  Include  tba  matntaoanoa, 

er  below  tba  price  at  such  eoaapctitor. 

a  diCMantUl  In  ,.ric«  which  auch  seUer 

_,  malntalna.** 

1 1  of  8.  IOCS  la  even  more  far-reaeb- 

asetkm  «.    It  nut  only  lagaltaea  dla- 

ffw^m^t^m^  Which  result  from  freight  ab- 
pbantoin  fralcbt.  etc  .  but  it  legal- 
diBertiBlnatlona  wbere  no  element 
of  tnaapertaUon  eoaU  are  involved .    Again 
IB  thii  aaetton  tbe  authors  of  tbe  biU  struck 
out    any    language   which   would   aafeguard 
competition.     Ttle  opantng  parafrapli,  par- 
ticularly the  words  "Upon  proof  being  made. 
m  any  hearing  on  a  complaint  under  this 
aacMoB,  that  there  has  been  discrimination 
tn  price  the  effect  of  which  upon  competition 
may  be  that  prohibited  by  the  preceding  tub- 
section"    u    nonjcnatcal.     It    doaan't    make 
because  the  wordt  "cscafK  where  the 
<rf  such  absorption  of  freight  will  be  to 
•abaUntialty      leasen      competition'      were 
•trteken  from  the  bm      In  thla  section,  also, 
the  autbora  seam  to  feel   that  they   mlftht 
hava  ofarlookad  some  discrimination  or  other 
that  waant  legalized,  ao  they  added,  and  I 
quote,  the  worda  in  italics  In  the  bill:  "and 
this  may  Include  the  maintenance,  above  or 
iMlow  the  price  of  atich  competitor,  of  a  dif- 
ferential   in    price   which   auch   seller    cus- 
l(— aril,   malntalna  " 

iB  the  fourth  aectlon  there  is  also  an  at- 
ttmg^  to  weaken  the  Robinson- Patman  Act 
hy  aBhatituting  reasonable  probability  for 
tbe  worda  "substantial  and  probative  evi- 
dence " 

In  conclusion.  I  would  liks  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  argurnenls  which  the  proponents  of 
this  lerislatlcn  have  put  forward.  They  eon- 
«MMI  that  sellers  meeting  eon^etttlon  tn 
good  faith  Is  made  a  eoaaplala  «i<anse  that 
this  will  result  in  lower  prteee  to  conaumers 
and  in  so-called  hard  competition.  They 
also  any  that  if  sellers  are  not  allowed  to  cut 
prleea  and  dlaertmtnata  acalnat  varloua  btty- 
ara  that  the  raaBit  vmM  he  aoft  eompctl- 
ttea 

Thie  la  a  curious  argument.  It  seems  that 
what  we  have  slwsys  considered  as  fair  com- 
petition.  that  is.  that  a  seller  always  sslls  to 
everybody  st  th  same  price,  is  now  con- 
sidered soft  «Bd  that  which  we  had  consid- 
ered as  unteir  wpgtldBD.  that  u.  prac- 
tieaa  which  oparstad  by  mmbb  cf  discrtml- 
natlooa  to  daatroy  eoaapotttlea  by  tbe  aeil- 
er's  cuatoaaara  Is  now  considered  hard  This 
argument,  of  course,  is  not  new.  It  haa 
alwaya  been  uaed  when  sellers  were  engaging 
In  iiMUMipiilllh  pracftleaa  with  advarsa  ef- 
fecta  OB  eoBipatWoa.  TWa  was  pointad  out 
recently  in  the  SUBdari  OU  «■••  rafvrad  to 
above.  I  quota  ftoBi  tba  optaloB  cf  Um  dx- 
ault  ecttrt: 

•now  aa  to  tbo  eoatontloa  that  tba  dla- 
erialBBlory  prteaa  bara  cmiplatBad  of  ware 
■a*  hi  geotf  fMib  to  meet  s  Kywar  prtee  of  a 
^OHipatttar.  WMto  Vba  CummlaaloB  Buda  no 
finding  on  thia  polut.  It  asaiBBad  Na  asttt- 
but  held  tiiBtfary  to  tba  pattttonar's 
itlon,  that  thla  was  not  a  dafenae. 


"Prior  to  June  19.  19S4.  when  the  Robln- 
son-Patm|ui  Act  went  Into  effect,  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  section  3.  providad: 

~  "That  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  in  comtnerce.  •  •  •  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  dlscrlmlnata  in  price 
baloaan  different  piuchasers  of  oommodttlea 
•  •  •  wbere  the  affect  of  auch  aaarfal- 
naUon  may  be  to  subatantlally  leaaaB  oooa* 
petltton  or  tend  to  creau  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  commerce;  ProvidiL.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  diaCTimlna- 
tlon  In  price  between  pvirchasers  of  commod- 
ities on  account  of  differences  in  the  grade. 
qiialtty.  or  quantity  of  the  commodity  sold. 
or  that  makes  only  due  allowance  for  dlf- 
ferance  In  tbe  cost  of  salUng  or  transporta- 
tion, or  dlscrlmlnslion  In  price  In  the  same 
or  different  communities  made  In  good  faith 
to  meet  competition: 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  thst  a  discrimina- 
tion In  price  made  In  good  faith  to  meet 
competition  was  a  defense  under  section  3  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  as  was  a  showing  that  the 
dUcrtminatlon  waa  made  bacauae  of  coat  sav- 
ings, or  proof  of  tba  other  dcfensea  given  by 
the  act  B\;t  ainoa  large  buyacs  could  always 
get  such  price  maatlng  by  suppUora  to  Juatlf  y 
a  dlrcrlmlnation  in  price  In  their  favor,  the 
purpose  of  the  act  to  avoid  such  discrimina- 
tion was  esslly  evaded  " 

The  evidence  thtis  seems  overwhelming 
that  this  legislation  should  not  be  passed  by 
the  Congreas.  It  should  not  ba  paasad  be- 
cause, aa  sutcd  above,  it  lagallaes  price  dla- 
crlmlnation  of  every  kind,  and  will  allow 
the  relmposlUon  of  the  old  mttsburgh-plus 
system  and  repeala  our  basic  antltrvist  laws 
We.  therefore,  urge  that  every  Member  of 
Congreas  uae  his  utmoat  efforts  to  t>rlng 
about  the  defeat  of  this  legislaUon. 

BTATaMKWT  OT  BOM.  WaiCBT  PSTMAIC  TO  IMrOa- 

MAi.  ccitrsxzMcaa  or  vocatkinal  oaeawauk- 

nOMS  ON  JU1.T    7.    1S4S 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  of  us 
can  i^ree.  I  think,  it  is  that  we  must  have 
a  free  economy  if  we  would  preserve  our 
polltlral  freadeoa. 

If  there  la  another  thing  on  which  we  can 
agree.  I  think.  It  la  that  unleas  we  attack 
and  solve  this  problem  of  monopoly  snd 
monopoly  power  we  will  be  confronted  by 
some  kind  of  collectlvlam. 

At  least.  I  think  there  Is  every  Justifica- 
tion for  the  report  and  warning  sent  to  the 
Congreas  shout  a  year  ago  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  presented  Its  report  on 
tbe  concentration  of  financial  and  industrial 
power.  The  warning  was  thst  there  wss 
only  a  short  time  to  choose  between  having 
a  system  of  twna  fide  free  enterprlae  and 
a  system  of  some  kind  of  collecttvum. 

This  problem  of  monopoly  power  Is  a  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the 
Houaa  Committee  on  Small  Buslnees.  of 
which,  aa  you  know.  I  am  chalrmnn  But 
I  invited  you  to  this  preliminary  conference 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  In  the  hope 
that  I  could  get  your  aaalstsnce  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  s  program  to  the  House 
Small  BtMlness  Committee  for  Its  considera- 
tion I  wanted  tbU  to  be  an  inforaaal  con- 
ference. I  may  have  to  be  in  tba  BoBaa 
during  part  of  the  day.  but  I  shall  be  here 
aa  miKh  aa  poaalbte  becauae  my  heart  U  in 
this  conference  and  this  work. 

Wa  now  have  a  warning  of  poaslble  trouble 
ahead  of  us  in  the  increased  numtier  of  un- 
employed. Let  ua  hope  that  will  not  t>eccme 
a  icrlous  problem.  But  the  warning  Is  here 
now  We  have  a  warning  in  the  waakanlng 
of  our  agricultural  economy.  Let  ua  hope 
that  will  not  become  sarloua.  but  the  prob- 
1am  is  here  with  us  now.  We  sU  know  that 
what  the  Brooklnfi  Institution  revealed  to  us 
eoma  yanra  ago  Is  true— we  can  produce  an 
alBMMt  tmllmlted  quantity  of  gooda  and  serv 
lew.     We  all  know  alao  what  the 


In^ttutlon  revealed  la  true — that  our 
difficulty  la  in  oitr  poaiar  to  buy  and  con- 
Buma  tbeaa  (ooda  and  acrvioaa.  I  ballav* 
that  tba  outatandtBg  factor  in  this  proMam 
is  tba  problem  of  monopoly  acd  monopoly 
control   of   our   economy  2 

We  have  attempted  to  deal  wit"  thla 
monopoly  problem,  throogb  cur  antitn»t 
laws,  snd  In  some  mamiar  over  a  period  of 
BMira  than  50  years  But  it  la  ona  thing  to 
write  laws.  It  Is  another  thing  to  enforoa 
them  It  is  important  that  the  people  of  tba 
country  shall  be  intimately  cancerned  with 
the  enforcement  of  tbeae  laws.  I  thought 
that  tha  haat  method  for  getting  tba  tntaraat 
and  8«p9OTt  of  paopla  waa  to  fK  yovr  grMt 
vocailon.J  groupa  to  come  toaethar.  Very 
frankly,  we  need  your  help.  At  laart.  I  knoar 
that  I  need  It. 

In  the  dlacxiaalona  preliminary  to  the  eaU- 
ing  of  tbla  conference.  I  got  many  sBggaa 
tlona.  I  am  going  to  put  them  before  you 
but  I  think  tha  conference  sbotild  be  free 
to  discuss  any  proposal  which  may  cocne  from 
tboee  praaent. 

Tha  flrat  suggeatlcn  la  that  the  Hcuse  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Soaall  BiBlnaaa  abould  organiaa  a 
sarlea  of  liMfli^  on  tha  mooopoly  question. 
In  preparatlOQ  for  the  hsartnji  tbe  commit- 
tee should  call  on  the  DepaitBiant  of  Justice 
and  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commisaion.  -uid  alao 
on  tbe  Departmenu  of  Commerce.  Treasury. 
Labor.  Agriculture.  Interior,  and  the  Fetleral 
Reserve  Board  to  preaent  statements  in  which 
they  vcuid  discuss  the  general  p.-obIem  of 
monopoly  and  tu  magnitude,  tbe  difficulties 
the  Departmenu  tuive  In  dealing  wtcb  tbe 
problem,  and  what  racotnmandatiooa  tbcy 
would  make 

statements  from  the  Oorenuncnt 
would  ba  ■iliaaiC"P>'*'* 
trib^ted  lo  the  reptaaantatlvea  of 
groupa  some  time  prior  to  tha  hearings. 
Than  the  vocational  groups  would  be  safccd 
to  prawnt  statemenu  and  they  would  ba 
m^^»^«j»^p>Mirt  axid  distributed. 

Thereafter,  and  with  due  notice,  the  hear- 
ti^a  would  be  opened.  Tbe  departmenu  of 
Oovemment  would  preaent  their  witneasee. 
After  the  members  of  the  committee  tiad 
cosnpleted  their  eramtnatlon  of  the  wit- 
nsaaes.  the  vocational  poBp  lapraacntatives 
would  be  privUagad  to  aak  quaatlotia.  Tbara- 
after  tbe  rcpraaantattvea  of  vocational  grovpa 
would  preecnt  their  witnesses  and  after  they 
were  examined  by  the  committee,  the  Gov- 
ernment representatives  would  question 
them.  In  that  way  tbe  committee  would 
get  the  value  of  a  round-table  conference 
isesinn  with  an  adequate  record. 

Tharaaftcr.  tbe  Oovcramant  departmenu 
and  tbe  vocational  group  repreaentativca 
would,  let  us  say  within  10  days,  present  a 
written  suramariaation  of  views  snd  recom- 
mendations which  would  be  iMised  on  the 
record. 

I  have  also  had  aoBO  vary  ganaral  ang- 
geations.  or  queatlona.  which  nalght  ba  tfe- 
valopad  as  part  of  the  inquiry  by  tbe  House 
committee  and  which  might  be.  parbapa. 
dlactMard  tn  this  ccnference.  I  have  tried 
to  make  the  queatMBW  aooMwhat  qiacffic. 
■a  follows: 

la  our  general  approach  toward  vohitlon 
of  tha  problem  of  monopoly,  aa  that  ap- 
proach ts  now  outlined  In  the  Sberman  Act. 
the  Clayton  Act.  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commit 
slon  Act.  and  the  Roblnson-Pstman  Act.  a 
sound  approsch? 

I.  Are  tha  dtitlaa  now  assumed  by  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  entire  snd 
duties     and     obUgatlona     tba 
should  assume? 

3.  Are  the  dutlaa  now  aaMBMd  by  the 
aral  Trade  Commlaatia  tha  aatin  and  gan- 
eral  obligaUona  tha  Commlaatoi  shotUd 
assume? 

3  Are  the  Department  of  Juatlce  and  the 
Federal      Trade 
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equipped    and    supported 
which  they  dMmM  do? 

4    Do  tbe  Drpartment  off 
FMeral    Trade 


to    do    tbe    work 


and  tbe 
XMsptete 

eooperatlon  from  other  departaaaota  a*  Ooe- 
arBoarat  In  matters  affecting  fair-trade  and 
antitrust  laws? 

S.  Should  tbe  Ooaafument  continue  to 
purchase  goods  from  organlaa  lions  which 
have  been  persistent  violators  of  tbe  antl- 
traat  and  fair-trade  lawsf 

g.  Shoold  tbe  Oovemment  lease  public 
lands  and  mineral  rights  to  organtaatlona 
which  have  baen  panlatent  violatora  ctf  tha 
anutrust  laws  or  alMWld  thcaa  reaoorees  ha 
<teveioped  in  aome  way  aa  controU  against 
BMBopoly  practices? 

7.  Is  there  diacrlmtnatlon  tn  our  tax  lava, 
or  in  other  teBa.  In  favor  of  or  against  any 
kind  of -buatnaaa? 

g.  Do  tha  tax  lava,  throogh  provldlag  for 
formation  of  diarttable  and  adunalMmal 
encourage  tbe  conccntratkm  d 


fl.  Should  OM  Oiiiiiiiiiiit  act  to  dlslnta- 
gratc  those  liaahiiiaam  vMch  are  now  Inta- 
gmted.  soeh  aa  baa  been  propoaad  for 

rabber-tlxc  industry  and  the  oil  Induatry? 


Welfart  State  Will  Lcaj  to  CoBpalsion, 
End  of  FreedoM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MumaauTA 

IN  THl  HOCS«  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

JhUTSdn.  Julw  7.  194$ 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
QpcBker.  it  is  relrestung  to  note  that  some 
of  the  NhUoa's  tiosiness  leaders  are  con- 
eenied  bbont  tbe  future  of  our  country. 
Only  a  few  have  had  the  courage  to 
speak  up  against  the  rapid  drift  toward 
bankruptcy  and  socialism  in  the  United 
States.  On  this  isoe.  I  reoanunend  that 
you  read  the  folknrfiic  cowttmrttre  ad- 
dress made  by  Mr.  John  Cowles,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnrapnli"  Star  and  Tri- 
bune. In  Des  MoiBeB  on  June  21.  1949. 
Mr.  Cowles  Is  one  of  the  leading  btisintss- 
men  of  the  country. 


).  tonight 


•ay. 


oorrvsT    CAsar 
aTATXsr — arcu-AXX  azars  ami  lxab  to  coir- 
puL&mK.  XKh  or  wmwrnnm 
Whether  the  next  IM  yaars  will  be  marked 
>  ky  aa  great  advaneaa  lor  Aaaerlca  as  vhe  past 
!  awiUiij  is  the  aubjaet  I  aikOBld  like  to  discuaa 
The  easy.  Follyanna  attitude  U  to 
Tea.  of  eouraa."    I  haUeve  tbe  question 
fuUcr  urinstdaratinn. 
;    Tbe  concept  of  tbe  freedom  of  the  iZMti- 
tvidual.  of  the  importanca  and  human  dig- 
nity of  tha  aaU-raUaaa  individual,  waa  tbe 
baste  phU«H#hy  upoA  which  Amartea  grew 
great. 

For  a  niuaber  of  years  we  have  been  In- 
creasingly laaaanlBg  ovr  emphasis  on.  per- 
bapa  kHtng  our  faith  hi.  both  individualism 
and  freedom.  Freedom  Js  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  tn  tha  woML  U  w«  Iogc  it  we  wlU 
loaa  everythla*. 

If  I  ware  aaked  what  It  tbe  greatest  single 
mrnara  eonCranting  us  today.  I  would  not 
aay  ItiBSla  I  wovld  say  sgXI  socialisnv.  ih* 
Mea  «(  tha  wtUaia  atate.  the  steady  increase 
In  tha  ftAMsi  QaaanaaBt'e  pcaer  ever  ui« 
ttvaa  and  punaa  oC  oar  citiaens. 

Although  I  do  not  — tnimiw  the  danger  to 
the  world  of  Rtisaia.  I  think  we  are  more 
lUteiy  to  loae  our  freedom  as  a  result  of  C'Ur 
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own  tntemal  doBaaattc  actlotis  than  as  a  re- 
sult of  forrlgB  aggrcaaloB. 

I  waa  tntercsted  to  learn   recently  that 
General  BmtaltomtT  feds  tba  aaase  way.     As 
of   OWuiiiibia 
la  a  letter 
to   ndaral    aid    for 


*7  firmly  believe  that  tbe  army  of  per- 
wbo  tngc  greater  and  greater  oentrali- 
a(  aathcrtty  and  greater  and  greater 
the  Federal  Treasory  are 
rsaDy  aaasw  danget tais  to  aor  a***"  ct  gov- 
emnMBt  than  any  external  tlarvBt  that  can 
postihiy  be  arrayed  against  bb." 

In  my  optnkm.  If  Prsehtent  Ttwman's  ctzr- 
rent  program  were  adofMad  by  Oongreas,  tbe 
United  Statca  would  be  eonwrted  from  a 
Republic  to  a  Sortallat  state  within  a  few 
yean.  SortathBa  la  the  great  lUoatoB  of  this 
gcDeratkm  and  tha  belief  that 
eonld  giva  oa  a  freer  and  more  abuodazit 
life  Is  fantaatleaHy  flblae. 

President  Truman  Is,  I  beMeve.  a  weU-tn- 
tcntioned  man.  a  man  of  goodwill.  I  think 
that  be  simply  does  not  understand  the  Im- 
plications and  tbe  eonaeqacncea  of  tfie  pro- 
poaed  policies  whldi  trnderltngs  bring  to  him 
for  his  approval.  He  rceognlaea  that  they 
haw   poUtlcal   appeal   and  ao  be 


tbe  contrary,  tha 

demcmstratlz^  that 

aMe   system    without   tuwipilahai.    Despite 

the  fact  that  tbe  Untied  Statca  haa  given 

^^g******  bUlions  of  doDan  sinee  the  end  of 

the  war.  ber  flnanrlal  poaltlan  la  bcoomtng 

steadily  worae. 

Wholly  apart  fkom  leBd-laBBe  wWch  con- 
ttnued  laag  after  the  eondualaB  or  the  fl jbt- 
Ing.  we  have  gfvca  Bngland  an  American  loan 
of  iS.7aOj00Oj000.  tbe  tntematloaal  monetary 
fund  has  given  her  OOOjOOOOOO  and  Canada 
has  given  her  a  targe  loan. 

Utader  the  MaiahaB  plwa.  Bagland  tn  ttia 
iHt  13  rn'm^^rt  haa  laealnd  about  tiJCS- 
OOOim.  The  papwlatinB  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  about  50.000.000  Aaruming  foor  to 
a  family,  that  meana  there  are  lajMJM 
families  In  the  United  Kingdom.  So  our 
daring  the 
•0  tlM  a  faaiOy. 

De^iite  tbe  fact  that  Bngtend  la 
to   fceelve   aJioat 

MartfiaU  plan  tMa  eantag  year.  I  f< 
she  Is  headed  within  rdattvcly  tew 
into  another  major  crMa. 

Mow  that  throBghaat  the  world  wa 
shifted  tRMB  a  aiMan*  to  a  bwryersr 
Bii«e»**»»  exports  are  beginning  to  show 


SodaUam  mf^»»«.  of  ooorae.  a  planned  econ.- 
cany  and  a  ecBtrallzatkm  of  power,  and  they 
In  torn  nsean  aodanam.  The  Ihilted  Statea 
haa  grown  strong  and  great  by  foOowtngpre- 
daely  the  oiipoalte  ptaOoaophy.  Ho  large  na- 
tion anywhere  has  yet  drmoostrated  that  a 
{banned  economy  can  be  saeeeaafnlly  operated 
wttbout  cuupulsiay  labor,  dastnwtlon  cf 
repreaentatlae 
Bloa  at  ctvfl 

There  la  leaa  dVerenoe  between 
and  oommucinn  than  many  people  assume. 
While  tbe  Goremment  of  Great  Britain  is 
antl-CommnnlBt.  It  la  phllaaaphieally 
and  will  tnul  to  beoome.  I  believe, 
a  totantarlan  atate.  There  ts  iu> 
evidence  from  the  British  experiment  to  data 
to  Indicate  that  anctaHam  win  prove 
nil  there,  but  tbe  areas  of  personal 
are  already  diminishing.  Tet  xnany  people 
in  tbe  United  States  want  tis  to  adept  the 
Brttlah  pattern  along  many  diSsent  linea 
wtthoQt  walttngtoaae  whether  the  Sodaltet 
experiment  falls  or  ■Bccaedi  In  Brttafn. 

One  of  the  great  trafadlea  at  thla  decade 
U  tbe  fact  that,  becaoae  of  tha  Busalan 
Oommnnlat  mffn#vfe.  It  has  been  ncoessary 
for  the  Uhltad  Statca  to  gtva  bOUona  of  dol- 
lara  to  the  ^■'f»»t—  govemmcnta  at  weatem 
Barope  to  h^  mppost  them  aa  a  fenlwark 
against  the  western  spread  of  ouuimuntan. 

No  one  sho^iVI  aaanmc  that  I  am  unaym- 
patheOc  eftbcr  with  the  ft^tlah  as  a  people 
or  with  the  nicmwUy  c<  tha 
and  European  aU.  I  had  tha  prlaileaK  o( 
beli:g  :n  England  at  one  at  tha  drtkaa 
in  the  war.  during  the  httta.  after 
had  fallen  and  before  Ihwnls  or  the  United 
States  had  declared  war  on  Germany.  Ko 
one  who  waa  in  F"C^*^  during  that  period 
and  saw  the  magnlflemt 
of  ber  people  can  ever 
than  that  of  deepeat 
But  in  ni^and  today.  It  aeeaa  crMeBt  to 
me  that  two  cancers  ar«  spreading  through 
tha  whole  body. 

rtnt  la  the  lack  of  tnecntlve  for  protfoc- 
tKm.  with  progaaalveiy  Imffaaiiig  rectnrn- 
tatkn  and  growing  huiaanualle  eontrola 
that  tbesoselves  retard  production. 

Second  is  tbe  apparcnUy  growing  accept- 
ance of  the  view  that  mdlrldual  liberty  and 
at 

■•ly  ih- 

St  tha  paopia  hi  control  aay  la  In  tha 

at  the  alata. 
Anyone  iHm  thinks  that  things  are  |elnc 
wall  in  England  is  profoundly  nustafcen.    Ob 


believe  that» 
Qlppa*  recent  statement  to  tha 
trary,  before  many  months  Biiglanil  will  be 
farced  to  devalua  tha  pound.  Ctearty  that 
wrfll  be  a  wlae  devatapmcct,  but  even  an  fak- 
tdngant  optlmlat  cant  believe  «bat 
nation  akme  wm  eonceivaUy 
financial  pU^t. 

Tbe  takeia  In  ^-g*^"^  probably  because 
they  fear  uneaqdoyment.  an 

tntrodaetlasi  at 
which  would  Increaca  prodi 
Ifaay  of  tha  tmlona  art  ilBBtanding  more  pay. 
Strtkea  and  dow-dowBa  ara  ahowlng  up  tn 


that  ] 
taxes,  and  shorter  hosna. 

If  Britain  devalBcs  Ota  poond.  that  will 
tend  to  raise  the  east  of  the  food  and  raw 
iiialiiitali  that  tha  Brtttah  have  to  import 
from  abroad,  and  the  Brttlah  will  have  fewer 
doOais  aa  their  esputla  darhna 

ijKt  year,  for  example.  BrltWi  antomoMla 
makers  sold  »JOOO  cars  in  tbe  United  Stalaa. 
Now  tbey  are  only  aelltng  a  trVMe  here. 
Security  prices  tn  Bugtand  have  been  detdln- 
li^  and  there  are  many  Indlcatloca  that. 
United  States  wanta  greatly  to 
Its  gtfta  to  Bng^md.  Blttain  Is 
beaded  for  an  extremely  tough  ttaae.  with  a 
standard  of  Uvtag  aubetantially  lovrer  than 
that  vblch  aslBta  In  tbe  United  Kingdom 
todi^. 

Before  tha  ItaMad  Btalea  geaa  Csrther  down 
the  road  ttMt  Ba^BBd  haa  taken,  it  would 

to  aae  tmif  tha  part  of 
await  tha  UBiainferaa  of 


to  lanltata 
Here  In  the  United  States  tbe 
tkm  to  BOW   iBMliig  that  wa 


btxy  food  at  much  lam  than  Ita 
the   national    uiaiwaj    paya   tha 
oat  at  taxca.    Under  tha  Brannan  plan. 
t  aold  to  city  people  at 

Treasury  would  pay 
to  farmers  so  that  farm 
tncosne  roaaalBad  Idgb. 

Now  no  one  wboee  bi 
tha  prosperity  of  the  agrieuItiBal 
do  oar  newapapera,  could   desire   anything 
farm  u^come  and  high  farm 
But   before  oar  Nation 
a  poUcy  af  ar filng  taod  nhiig  to 
iwtththal 


#•:.. 
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wtth  tb« 


car*  and  tmtMm  tu  ulti> 
mA  «BHHqucnc««. 
b*  tadtrccUy  f*7ia%  tb« 
Bubaidy  throa(ta  hlgber  incoaM  taaa*.    More- 
if  tte  (•nner*  expect  panBancnUy  to 
mmnatetiX  incooM,  they  ■bovld  rec- 
tlMt  tt  «m  maan  com- 
ttroto  MMl  tbf*  utter  sur- 
M  than   pMt  of   wy  tmiow   of 
or  trwdom  to  tak*  tettvMwi  rHka  in 

of  extn  rewards. 
•  pMt  ye«r.   aT«r«c«  prteee  paid  to 
for  their  cropa  have  dcctlocd  more 
huw  retiOl  food  pncaa.    That  la  lw**tf 


portatkMl 
Ur  tbat 

•t«p  be  tne 


ly  half  of  eTery  doJ- 

ipand  (or  food.    Will  tbe 

that  tbe  Govern- 

tba  food  manu- 

tha  railroada  ao 

be  aotd  to  tb*  i,  ubwiiw  ftt  ttlU 

loMrprtaM? 

Lrt-B  eooatder  anotlMr  aHMaple.  Oearly. 
n  to  to  tlk*  natiooal  tataraat  to  bav*  bich 
emploiraMnt  la  tba  automobU*  Induatry.  and 
It  WMid  ka  a  ft***  thins  if  every  American 
B0«  only  on*  but  two  cars.  Let 
thM  nnt  enoocli  paopl*  v^^l  v<>^- 
untartly  pay  tl-MO  or  MjIM  for  a  ear  to  keep 
all  o<  th*  automobil*  factorta*  |BiM  ti>U 
tut  indeAnltely.  ao  that  aoiD*  o«  tham  ara 
forced  to  reduce  fa^Mtlnn  and  lay  off  ■cm* 
at  thato  wortars  BhowM  the  Federal  Gov- 
My  that  the  price  of  auto- 
ahouid  b*  raducad  to  ••»  i 
eritb  th*  Padwal  Tkaaffiry 
tb*  dlSareac*  to  th*  amoainhlli  manufac- 
turers? 

xw^  vtoar*  to  tb*  ^daral  Goeemment  to 
gat  tha  aMttkowkl  tdllinaa  It  viU  need  (or  aU 
ot  tha  »*«  apmdlBC  protrama  tbat  are  being 

■o  aMMar  hov  tfaaoretically  deairable  cer- 
Uln   aoclal-welfare   taglilattoa   may    be.   w* 
miMt  conalder  tb*  extent  to  whlcb  tb* 
ecockomy     can     stand     additional 


«*  are  too  proo*  to  accept,  un- 
ontically.  tbe  vtrv  tbat  all  tha  propoaad 
soclal-weUare  legislation  is  thaorvticaUy  d*- 


Bvery  enllgbtened  Aaaarteaa  vaato  to  Im 
prov*  tb*  quaUty  ot  our  acbooU  and  coll 
•dueatioo  la  on*  o(  tb* 
of  th*  Hatkm.     Tb* 
Ity   dewrv*   much  highar   pay.     Tat. 
U  tbe  Pederal  Tuaaury  had  th* 
M  4om  not.  do  we  waat 
tor  adu*atlon  wblch  u  almoat  eartala  to  ra- 
■uit  In  Paderal  control? 

Kvery  enllgbtened  American  waata  to  laa 
th*  quality  ot  our  bousing  lmproe*d.  Thar* 
ar*  many  things  tbat  Stat**  or  ettlaa 
should  do  that  aiU 
•r  aod  vUl 
ihatr  own  inltlatta*  to  hoUd 

Ivaa.  or  (or  sal*,  or  (or  rent. 

If  th*  rsderal  Treasury  had  tha 
I  it  do**  not.  why  abould  w*  as- 


to 

iMaUyT 
If  «*  do  b*U*ve  that 

of  otb«r  social -welfare   project* 
IT*   tb*ar*tlcally   deairable.   and 
tt  w*  do  b*ll*ve  tbat  they  are  a  proper 


tbat  ail  tb*  bllllona  that  w*  bav*  sp*nt 
ptaa  would  have  proved  aa 
ot  our 
ivtncod  that  tf 
With  tha 


collecting  tbe  ^.OOO.OCO.OOO  In  additional  tn. 
come  tajtca  whlcb  Prealdeut  Truman  U  urg- 
ing, thoae  higher  tax  rates  would  produce  less 
revenue  (or  the  Government  than  It  la  dow 
taking  in.  In  addition,  la  all  probabUlty.  It 
would  ptung*  th*  Unlt*d  Slataa  Into  a  major 
deprcaalon.  FortuaaUly.  Ooogteea  U  appar- 
ently goaig  to  Ignore  Mr.  Truman's  recom- 
mendation as  to  a  tas  Incraaae. 

WbUe  deficit  aiiaiirilng  (spending  mar* 
than  la  coUected  In  tasca)  may  be  nacsasary 
or  even  dealrabU  In  a  critical  period,  such  aa 
during  a  war  or  depresaion.  the  budget  osight 
to  b*  at  least  In  balance  during  p«rloda  a< 
reUUve  proaperlty  U  th*  people  get  the 
Idea  that  the  Government  can  spend  llmlt- 
Icea  amotinu.  and  that  it  la  unnecessary  to 
>f^»«»w^  tb*  rnirtgwT  *ven  in  comparatively 
good  tlmaa.  we  will  b*ad  down  a  road  that 
c^n  only  lead  to  national  diaaster. 

I  had  the  prlvU«g*  of  s*rTlng  as  a  member 
of  tbe  Hoover  Cnetimtwtrm  taak  (orce  on  the 
national  de(enae  set-up.     From  my  experi- 
ence on  tbat  committee.  I  am  convinced  tbat 
at  least  •1.000.000.000  and  perhapa  $3,000,000.- 
000  could  be  saved  with  no  loss  and  perhap* 
with  a  gain  to  our  national  de(ens*.    I  bar* 
iMMi  other  Hoover  Cotnmlaalon  reports,  and  I 
am  satlafled  that  without  barm  13.000.000.000 
to  $3,000,000,000  additional  could  be  saved  In 
other  branchea  o(  tb*  Federal  Government. 
Until  thoac  savings  are  Bad*  and  until  the 
burden   of   (oreign   aid   la  anbauntUUy   re- 
duced, the  United  Statee  simply  cannot  take 
on  additional  governmental  spending  with- 
out eiMiangerlng  our  whole  national  economy. 
From  what  I  have  said,  you  may  conclude 
that  I  am  extremely  peaalmlatlc  about  the 
future.     To   the   contrary.   I   am   optimlatlc 
provided  tbe  American  people  make  wise  de- 
cisions In  the  next  few  years.     I  believe  that 
it    ta   poeaible   (or   ua   to  live   tn   peace  and 
(reedom  and  at  the  same  time  to  Increaae 
our  productivity  to  a  point  where  we  can  at 
If  it  double  the  average  standard  o(  living 
In  tbe  United  SUte*  in  the  next  30  or  30 
year*,  and  perhapa.  much  sooner.     But  we 
can  only  do  this  If  we  keep  the  Incentive 
system  based  on  Individual  Initiative,  and  do 
not  embrace  the  idea  of  tbe  welfare  atate. 
The  Aaarlcaa  (rec-enterprtsc  system,  the 
incentive  ayatam.  the  profit  and  loea  system — 
rmn    It   what  you   will — cannot  continue   to 
perform  tta  economic  fxinction  and  raise  the 
country's  standard  of  living  If  tax  ratea  are 
•aosaalv*.     Tb*  preeent  trend  toward  Gov- 
•mnk*nt  control  1*  already  in  some  areaa  be- 
ginning   to    atiaagle    individual    initiative. 
Any    tncraaaad    tas    burden    would    largely 
destroy  tbe  Incentive  to  start  new  or  expand 
exlatlng   bualncaa  venture*,  and  our   whole 
standard  of  living  would  progreealvely  decline 
under  the  weight  ot  Oovarament  bureauc- 
racy, much  of  it  wasteful  MMI  nonproductive. 
Dr    Robart  A..MUlikan.  at  tbe  California 
Institute  ot  Taehnology.  who  ta  certainly  on* 
of  tbe  mo*t  dlatlnguuhed  scholars  and  great- 
eat  scientists  of  our  age.  not  only  a  Itobel 
prlae  winner  but  tbe  recipient  of  many  other 
national  and  international  award*  la*u*d  a 
atatenMot  a  couple  of  weak*  ago  oppoalng 
Federal  aid  to  educhMOB  la  which  he  said 
that    local    aelf-govamtwant    U    not    only    a 
pilcelaaa  American  heritage  but  probably  the 
k*y   to  tbe  continued  maiatenanc*  of  our 
ftssdom. 

H*r*  ar*  a  few  eentencea  from  Dr.  Mllll- 
kan's  stateoMnt: 

"It  (loeM  aalf-government)  t*  th*  great 
aafagtaird  »f*—^  tb*  malignant  dta****  po- 
Utaly  called  patronage,  better  called  political 
corruptlun  which  Is  tbe  chief  device  through 
which  the  party  in  power  In  WaablagtaB  can. 
Mid  to  no  SMtt  extent  already  doaa,  aaek 
$o  IMaalvtMlIt  Mm  public  in  tb*  tntarsata 
off  tho  wmMlmmam  at  turn  own  power 

"Laaal  oMMara  tm  hiiians  or  m  the  sutaa 
can  be  eilminalad  hafore  they  have 
thfoughwut  tha  utiali  body,  but 

haa  bssomt  infected  the  patient 
that  patlaot  be  a  mma  or  a  gieat 


•Listen  to  the  eiact  word*  of  th*  hUtorUn 
and  political  phlloaophar  Montaaquleu  (1747) 
whoee  writing*  were  care(ully  studied  and 
were  alao  very  Influential  with  our  (ovrndlag 
(atbers:  U  a  republic  U  small.  It  U  destroyed 
by  a  (oreign  power;  U  It  la  large. jlt  deatroy* 
ItseK  by  an  inner  vice.'  " 

Tboee  who  are  attracted  by  the  alluring 
promisea  of  the  welfare  sUte  assume  that  a 
planned  economy  would  mean  a  higher  stand- 
ard ot  living.  I  am  convinced  that  the  exact 
oppoalte  would  t>e  the  restilt.  and  that  In  ad- 
dition to  a  lower  standard  ot  living  for  al- 
moat everyone,  what  la  far  more  Important 
is  tbat  we  loee  our  (reedom  aa  well. 


Econofluc  Lxpansioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THI  SMRATl  <5F  THl  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Friday.  July  I  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  BkfURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlir.ous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  the  steno- 
graphic tran-script  of  the  radio  broadcast 
on  July  3.  1949.  on  the  subject  of  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  program.  Tne  broad- 
cast was  participated  In  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SpaikmahI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  IMr.  HuMPHRrrl, 
and  myself. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 


TTils  is  Charles  Parmer  from  Waahlngtan. 
Aa  the  Fourth  of  July  IMB  approaches,  a 
new  declaration  o(  Independanca  la  being 
formulated— a  bill  to  be  Introduced  tn  Sen- 
ate and  House,  which  may  guarantee  freedom 
from  want  and  misery.  Here,  aa  the  w*eh 
ends,  three  of  our  Senate  leaders.  Pemocwtt 
all.  confer  together  in  the  office  o(  SaBOler 
JoHir  J  8ra«KitaK.  at  Alabama,  who  (or  long 
haa  been  planning  such  a  fight  For  your 
listening  benefit.  I've  l)een  permitted  to  place 
my  microphone  on  Senator  Sp«a«M»W*  daak. 
Tou  may  now  bear  their  plans,  (or  tb*  fln$ 
time  made  public. 

Sitting  acroaa  from  Senator  SpAaxMAM  i» 
Senator  Jamis  K.  MuaaAT.  o(  Montana,  who 
led  a  congreaalonal  delegation  on  a  mlaakm 
to  tb*  Wblt*  House  a  (ew  days  ago  to  Inform 
tbe  Prealdent  of  their  plan.  And  h*ra  la 
Sanator  HTTanrr  HxTMPmuiT  at  Mlnnaanta, 
who  baa  thrown  himself  wholeheartedly  Into 
tbe  batUe. 

I'm  glad  to  tell  you  tbat  thaaa  gahllwao 
r*allalng  the  gravity  of  our  nattonal  aKoa- 
tlon — have    brviabed    aside    sectionsl    dllter- 
•nc*e:    they   preeent  a  imited  front   to  our 
common  enemy — national  want. 

Senator  llBlBaT.  why  do  you  plan  this 
bUl  on  ec«MioortB  wpanaton? 

Senator  MtTvaAT  Our  bill  Is  propoaad  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  might  result  In  a  se- 
rious receeston.  In  many  saction*  of  tb* 
country  there  has  t>een  a  general  slowing 
down  tn  Industry,  and  serious  unemptoyaaant 
is  fqund  in  certain  spots.  Our  prograoi  la 
daalgnad  $0  oAMt  this  unemployment,  en- 
eotirag*  bualneaa  and  Industrial  expansloa. 
provide  ways  and  means  of  encouraging  prt- 
,  and  thna  avoid  any  daagmroua 
of  iiawiHiijiiiH 


Af*    conditions    that 
8eaa%ort 
Sanaior  Moaaar  Thay  aia  not  as 

thia  iMMaant  tram  a  national  standpoint. 
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Itle*    vbcre 

n  prcsenu  a  wry 

prodexit    government 

to  take  steps  tzs  any 

to  akl  la  preventing 

and 


My  eatoaCropbe.  Sen 


toe* 

lir.  PtMMTX.  Did 

•tor? 

Senator  Mmour.  Tea  It  waa  oar  failure 
tn  the  la«t  dnyntKtnn  to  take  approprteCe 
■ta^  tn  tlBC  ttat  pvmtttad  that  depreaalan 
to  iMwlop  Into  a  aartoOi  estaatropiie  Only 
tbc  ClijmilliwiH  can  take  appropriate  stepa 
to  aU  twwt^^f  tn  a  intiatioa  at  tbi»  kind. 
BTcry  bortocaaman  know*  that,  aetlnf  by 
TitOMirtT.  he  la  not  able  to  eontribate  modi 
toward  oeitumlng  cuHdlUwia  of  ttala  kind: 
and  tbereforc.  a  Ji—irrarir  gcwcmawtit 
mxmt  ooc  att  by  while  wn— pMif—nt  la  de- 
reloptag  to  any  aerkxa  aep«e.  Tbe  Oor- 
emmect  moat  look  for  tbc  enawiilr 
and  proTlde  appropriate  leniedlra  wbcrrtcr 
poaatble. 

Ifr.  PAajolL  I  note.  Seoatar  MuaaAT.  tbat 
you  hare  alined  yoursetf  with  the  Kcrtb  and 
the  Scuth. 

Senator  McaaAT.  Tea.  wc  bare;  and  we 
have  alined  ouradvea  with  the 
the  Weat  alao.  Thla  la  a  natinnal 
Btary  aaction  ct  tbe  country  ia 
a  ctirtailment  to  barilBaaa  and 
aetlTity  and  a  rlae  to  vaflBplofMant. 
tMMtttlnni  aic  fotind  to  tbe  Mew  Kngtand 
Stataa.  tn  tbe  larte  dtiea  at  tba  ooontry.  on 
the  PadiSc  coast.  In  the  South,  and  tn  al- 
cvcry  area.  Tbe  praaant  altiiation  la 
ly  nn healthy,  and  can  aaally  bacoaai 
unlcaa  atcpa  are  tafean  to  deal  wttb  It 
to  a  poalUve  aaannw.  Abcady 
■Mat  baa  narhfrt  a  lg:arc  of  a 
SjeOiXn  out  at  work.  In 
eral  m'"*«"  workers  are  on  part  time,  and 

ployflMBt  ve  already  have  cnntlnnaa  to  frow. 
we  eoiM  tctt  soon  have  tJMnjHO  or  tJWOiWO 
unempioyed  workeis  to  tbc  Hatlon.  Xvcry 
day  the  preaa  caniea  artlrWa  ob  thla  aubjaet. 
and  Mtmhrni  ot  the  Conffrcaa  are  heglnntng 
to  recelTc  letters  tram  tbatr  eanatttoasta 
about  tt.  And  ao  I  tMak  tt  la  oiMooi  that 
glTe  careful  attewtton  to 
ao  ae  to  piaiait  tbcaa  train 
gettlii(  oat  €r  band. 

Mr  PaBKBa.  I  uartiraiaiid.  nsiialnf  Mra- 
KAT.  that  yo«  eoBtaBiplata  laac-raasa  put>- 
llc  pianninc:  flpecMcally.  what  doea  that 
take  tn*  I 

Sanator  ktmaaT.  INtt.  we  ptapoae  a  avftes 
of  ateps.  Ptnat.  we  wo«ld  provMe  for  a  Ra- 
tVmal  Boonoate  Ooopaaakkm  Board,  to  be 
0^    maaaaiHalliaa    o< 


Ifr.  Pi 

How    fienatrr 


T. 

tikta 
? 

a  strong  beUever  to  a  mS-flBBBed  (mbUc- 
woafca  |i-  p-r-  to  be  ready  at  any  ttme  to 
throw  tiMo  the  breach  to  the  erent  that  tm- 
^  aa  to  laqahe  tt. 

11  ' 

ataBi 

Id  thaaa  of 

we 

pmgraia     With  a 

_  to 

of  _\^^ 

country  ao  aa  to  Make  Ik  poaattle  to  < 
our  rceoureaa  aad  create  new  liitfaafrr  and 
job  opportsnlttea  to  tboaa 

I  want  to  potat  oat  that  one  of  t^ 

I 

aa  to 
eneoara«aaBHK  to 
that   are   piaasutlf 

trtally.  and  partlcularty  If  tboae  todoatrlca 

aaaf  be 
I 
like  to  Botat  o«t  alao  that  aa  a  part  of 

tainly  rtiotild  el»e  t«7 
to  President  Truman's  rceoaaaaatfatton  of  a 
vaat  program   for  tbe  develoviaant  of  onr 
^sterna.     We  are  ba-staf 
«w.  by  the  bv.  before  tte 

of  the  8aDate  am  the  Ov 


ootof 

preventive    iixaaiine  to        .      _ 
ahooid  we  wait  until  a  fuil-acale 

tn?    So  we  waited  for  a  fuU-«cale 
we  a|Knt  not  only  baBfttcda  of 
of  Ittoa  bat  bOUoaa  tma  bllHnai  of 


w«  have  what 

to  aa  cataatropfae  or, 

le  attack 


I 

that 

prcvcnti'fe 
.  We  need  to  come  to  and 
r%bt  wbeie  wc  aee  it.  art 

there. 
Huatr— ar.  how  are  yoa  foiac  to  do  ttt 
wlB  tMi  bill  eaibody  sorb  prortaiooa? 

I  think  tt  will.    And  I 


thtok  that  the  one  wcrd  to  ttrts  bin  tbat  to- 
what  weYe  after   la   wbatt 
ST  poCntod ' 


BAT  la  tbe  chiaf 

Senator  Htmnnrr  aad  I  are 

blaa.  OB  a  bill  to  improve  the 

Other  vaOeyB  In 

proved.    TMa  kind  of  a 


brine   the   rarloua 
to 

•oy _" 

alao  propoaa 

to  expand  eapactty  i 

fldda  where  tt  la 

such  toveataant  through  a  speeded-t^ 
of  aueh  tevaataeat.  and  to 
taaiirmnee  of  aaeh  hrvaatBeBt  to 
Stote  aad  reHonal  orgaolMtlaaa.  Mao.  we 
selditlfle  iiaith  aad  advice  for 
aad  atady  by  ttse 
of  aay  eilatim 
to  prtrau  toTsatmcBt  and  prodtactkn. 
We   propoee  alao  atadlaa  by  the 


both 

with 

▼alley. 

to  be  im- 

aaold  pro- 

._ .     .  la 

particular 
vent  any  poealble 
sk»  to  thte  eountrr  for  a  ' 
We  would  have  the 
power  to  the  Pacifte 
ready  go«  tt 
pand  It 
Valley.     1 

Ue  h^Mtacai  hlRbways. 
over^B  pnbile  buildto«-pNikBe  works  pro- 
gram tbat  would  creato  Joka  fee  giaal  num- 
bva  If  tt  taecaiaa  aaeeaaary.  That  la  ecr- 
tidtfly  a  aMjia  part  of  the  ob)acttv»  of  this 
program. 

Mr  Pakmxx.  Now.  fftnitnr  Q^aaxauLW.  bow 
much  do  you  estimate  such  a  vaat  program 
woiddcaat? 

%«iai—  Spakkmam.  Well.  Mr.  Parmer.  I 
dont  know  tbat  tisat 
Tou  probably  have  to 
Itfll  in  wMah  we  recommend  a  fond  of  915- 
000.000.000.  Tbat  I  ♦^♦"fc^  vouM  be  referred 
to  more  or  Ices  as  working  capital  tor  all  of 
I  objeettvea.  and  that  tgore  ear- 
aet  be  uaed  aa  the  otthaaAe  of 
the  eoBt  of  tte  ■ahlh.-aothi  aroBaaa.    Of 


DCOBle. 

-cooperatton  with  the  Govern- 
the  f actora  of  the  ecoswaay  and  aa 
Senator  ttaaxMAW  has  pototed  out,  pubUe 

Ue  works.     We  alao  tatt  atxnxt 
piaaatBc.  tot^ratod  ptonntiic  <*i  t^ 
whara  yaa  can  projact  tt  Into  the  futorc.    It 

aa  aaMsay.  What  aoe  yoa  fofag  to  do  about 
tt?  Taa  have  kwc-iansa  plana  And  tbea 
tbe  aohataaee  of  ttia  MB  la  cantered  around 


of  time? 


ly.    Wbaltoptwrldelbr 
of  aacmptoyBicat  which  baa 
to  tfOtU.  so  aa  to  prevent  such 


la. 
to 


la  thki  coontTT.    Tb« 
bow  mn^  do  ycu  want  to 
any  one  pardrolar  given 

itr.  Pa— T*  Thaak  yod.  ^f '^"^  zfabk- 
MMM.  lad  aaw.  SawlBr  Boaanaarr — you. 
ab-. 

Senator  HuMraarr.  Ifr  Parmer.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  juat  a  little  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. Too  have  beard  trom  tbe  two  dls- 
tt^oiahed  Members  of  the  Senate,  who  are 
literally  and  truly  esperta  to  the  held  of  our 
economy  I  cooie  to  aure  or  laaa.  aa  jtm  aay, 
Just  to  five  a  few 
look  upon  the 
coatronta  na.  which 
but  ta  one  toat 

as  ^irniimr  to  any  aituatioa  tbat  might 
to  totarnattoaal  afliha.  Ma  jaao^le.  ia 
19SS  aad  IWO.  ao  kaew  «ha«  BOar  waa  a 
menace  We  knew  that  ha  waa  takirg  e«-- 
tain   stepa    that   were   a0Maalve   and    tbat 


of 
othsr  worda,  thla 
Is  a  bm  tbat  worka  wtthto  tbe  tramewock  of 
the  iaarrtrsTi  w^wntntr  plan;  and  af  Senator 
MnaaT  pointed  oct.  a  graat  portlea  of  thla 

pruduiiUao  eapacttlaa.  pooaMtac  loaas  aad 

other  wordik  ''^■B  Aasarlcan  Baanapmaat, 

own  country.    I  want  to  say  that  there  are 

oaly  two  daiigari  that  thla  Kotloa  tacea    one 
ontaMe.  from 
I  thiak  tha*  «M«ar  la 
«i^Br  of 

orwn  econoaay.    And  ■saaly  If  wa 

pnate  bJUtoaa  aad  billlnaa  of  > 

a  potenUal  intomational  aggraaaar.  we  ought 

to  at  leaat  be  wUItog  to 

bie.  laac>raD|e  piaas  wtthto  tito 
to  atop  tmy  kkad  of 
__^  _  why 

R  ta 
We  caat 

have  the  atatos  quo.  Mr.  Pattaer.    Svcry  year 

we  get  from  five  hundred  to  aeven  hundred 
Thrmaan^  new  people  to  our  work  force:  we 
ti»v  to  think  of  Aaarlea  as  a  growtog  conn- 


toe 
laurtia. 

Mr.  PAamB.  Tbaak  you.  Senator  Rumrm- 
KZT.  Now  Senator,  joat  a  day  ago  I  heard 
you.  dawa  oa  tho  floor,  aay  that  yon  did  not 
stand  for  aatfcmaBaatloB  of  tadoatry. 

Smator  BvMPaarr.  Well,  that's  c«^talnly 
true.       _ 


Saiator  araaxicaar.  No.     Aa  a 

tact.  It  ta  the  one  insurance  against  It. 
>  Mr.  Paaacaa.  Now.  Senator  Mttuut.  how  do 

yov  feel  about  that,  sir?    Is  tHere  any 
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Ulk 


II 


to    what    tb«    oM-fMhkMied    leadm 
Amrrtcan  way  o<  IU»7 

kT    AtMolotaly  mC    TIM  bUl 

ay.    R  ibooM  b*  ■■pfct 
tlHit   tlM  profKiMd  liglilAtloa   In   no 
rtaataowcr  autbortn*  Oovcmment 
of  ijmliiMi     ThU  Is  to  tUmuUte 
buaing—    not  to  opcnt*  buiUMM. 

Mr  Pamcxk.  HMUik  yoo.  Suiator  Mvuat 
f  aitl—  aatf  ptaUMncn.  w*  haw  Joal  h*  In  th» 
mufinnna  of  SKiaU  leaden  ttiittat  fw 
y^(„iff^V.  p[paamkaa—U>  aava  thto  Kfttion 
ntMB  imwMaion  Ttk*  eonfartnc*  was  bakl 
tn  itoa  oAea  of  Sraator  Jom  J.  Smskmam. 
of  ft»«>'»«—  and  wtth  htm  are  Senator  Jamks 
■.  MvaaaT,  of  MMrtaaa.  and  Senator  RxrasaT 
Hxrmrmmn.  of  Mlnntita  TlMsa  tkraa 
tlemen — tmm  Korth  aad  Wart  tmt 
haTs  united  In  foraalBC  a  new  Oselanttaa  a< 
independence— tudep«pdence  from  natkiaal 
want  and  mtaery.  Gentlemen,  our  appreeU- 
ttas  to  iva  (or  Ittttac  our  radio  audtence 
to  yoor  ptea.  tatmj.  Tbis  U  Cbartaa 
Waahlncton.  who  wUl  ba  wtth 

until  then. 


EAtorial    CMiM«nt    oa    Labor    ReUtioas 
Bai  PasM4  by  tb«  Seute 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  woarm  cuaouic* 

W  THE  SKMATl  OF  THE  CKITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  t  *  leirislattve  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2>.  194$ 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«coko  a  well-con- 
•idercd  editorial  from  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  entitled  "What  Must 
CoBM  First."  This  editorial  emphaalKs 
the  necessity  of  adopting  .some  measure 
for  the  protection  of  the  Nauon  in  pe- 
fiodft  0(  national  '>mergency.  and  is  the 
KMSned  Justiflcaticn  for  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  the  labor  le«Lslatlon  con- 
Ihe  injunction  and  seizure  pro- 


Mcond  editorial  is  entitled  "Be 

Spectflc  Pteitse."  and  is  from  the  Chru- 
tlaa  Science  Monitor,  of  Boston.  This 
Is  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  say 
tluU  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  iMt 
fMtk  doea  not  repeal  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  This 
article  shoera  that  the  portloru  of  the 
bill  which  have  been  more  serioualy  com- 
plalned  (k  Imv«  be«>n  eliminated,  and  yet 
the  labor  bouts  are  not  Mtttcfled.  be- 
cause they  do  not  wtali  aoy  rofvlatlao. 
control,  or  restraint  whataoerer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  orderod  to  be  prmted  in  the 
RKoaa.  as  foOowa: 


the  Oraensboro  <N.  C)  Dally  News] 
wkat  Mvwr  coMs  nasT 


and  injoac- 

^ adaBinlatratlOB*B 

Ubor  bui.  as  the  huh  ot  the  kam-etanrtlnt 
fight  and  the  aaetloB  on  which  aettoa  deoaMd 
the  admloiatratloo'a  hopaa  (or  rspsal  of  the 
Tift  Tlltj  Aet.  the  BsoaU  took  about  the 
only  Mnsihii.  aovBd  coarse  left  open  to  It 
and  one  which.  In  oyr  opteioo.  will  OMet 
wuh  the  approval  of  the  averaga  Asasrleao 
who  has  not  a  particular  tat  approach  to  the 
lacoe  InvQlTed. 


While  use  of  the  Injunction  In  itrlkea  Is 
dangerous  and  distasteful.  It  Is  not  as  dan- 
garoua  and  dUtasteful  as  having  no  Isgallaed 
way  of  dealing  with  industrtAl  tie-ups  which 
Ihrsati  II  the  Nation's  health  or  safety  or 
otherwise  contribute  to  a  national  emer- 
gency. It  la  at  least  better  to  write  certain 
provtalQOS  clearly  and  understandably  Into 
the  law.  with  restrlctLons  and  limitations 
definitely  stated,  than  to  leave  a  void,  with- 
out ftatutory  limitations.  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent adght  go  ahead  and  act  anyway  That 
would  open  up  the  graveat  sort  of  abuaaa  If 
highly  placed  oOclala  were  of  a  mind  to 
resort  to  them 

It  la  a  matter  of  record  that  quite  a  few 
Senators  who  did  not  relish  these  provlaloas 
votad  lor  them  because  there  was  no  other 
way  oCared  to  accomplish  what  they  were 
#SBlfned  to  sccompUsh.  assurance  through 
orderly  processes  that  the  Nation  might  not 
ha  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  strike  or  have  Its 
economy  crippled  by  any  such  ile-up  as  that 
which  might  come  of  a  long-time  coal-mine 
hUeneaa  or  a  railroad  stoppage.  The  Presi- 
dent U  now  empowered  to  act.  Just  as  he 
would  have  to  do  If  a  national  eaoetSBBcy  oc- 
curred anyway,  but  under  dcalgaated  proce- 
dure and  within  fixed  limits. 

It  U  too  bad  that  this  Issue,  as  It  so  vlUlly 
aSecu  the  Nation,  could  not  have  been  set- 
Usd  m  a  different  atmosphere  in  which 
pontics  was  St  least  subordinated  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  ultimate  responsl- 
hlllty  of  Members  of  the  Congreaa  to  serve 
this  rather  than  any  group  Interest,  however 
vocative,  well-organised,  and  capable  It  Is  of 
getting  Its  votes  to  the  polls.  It  U  difficult 
to  sss  how  this  one  Issue,  any  one  Issue,  can 
ha  aMide  the  final  and  only  test  of  a  Congreas- 
man's  sbility  to  serve,  his  statssasanahlp.  hu 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  hU 
over-all  contribution  to  his  Natlm  and  its 
security. 

For  that  matter  if  labor  really  wUhes  to 
get  at  the  Individual  who  Is  responsible  for 
putting  more  of  the  legislation  It  does  not 
Ilka  on  the  statute  books  than  anybody  else. 
rt  o««fat  to  Inacrlbe  John  L.  LewU  at  the  very 
top  of  Its  t>lacklUt.  Every  tlms  Cbngreu 
cornea  to  a  crucial  vote,  he  manages  to  re- 
mind It  of  just  what  the  country  might  have 
to  deal  with,  come  a  hard  winter  and  a 
dwindling  coal  supply. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
as  arcciFic.  plsass 

President  A.  F.  Whitney  ( to  whose  Brother- 
hood nf  Railway  Trainmen  neither  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  nor  the  Senate  s  labor  bill  ap- 
pllea)  declares  the  new  Taft  measure  worse 
than  the  old.  and  predicu  lU  passags  would 
piMh  the  Nation  within  one  step  of  a  Hit- 
Isrlan  dictatorship  over  isbor. 

Labor  Isadsrs,  like  politicians  and  attor- 
neys, are  often  prisoners  of  their  ptialtiona. 
Thstr  constttuenu  frequently  demand  of 
theai  not  impartial  aiaMaaanship  but  mUi- 
tant  partlsaiMhip.  BM  parttsanahip  as  ss- 
trams  as  Mr  Whitney  s  Is  likely  to  make  the 
averaga  American  skeptical— the  aversffe 
Aasartean  who.  In  hu  intcrssts.  actually  is 
neither  all  worker  nor  all  boss. 

We  try  to  think  ss  would  such  s  com- 
posite cttlasn.  and  this  U  how  Mr.  WhltxMy's 
blast  and  tha  Taft  bill  looks  to  us: 

Labor  haa  had  aoine  JustlflaMe  objections 
to  tha  Taft-Bartlay  Act  aa  It  standi.  Psr- 
hsps  the  most  valid  haa  been  to  the  provlaloo 
which  pro^bltad  suikers  on  sn  economic 
leans  Ooas  svilng  for  a  new  choice  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agent,  thus  making  It  at  least 
poastble  for  an  employer,  through  the  votes 
of  strtkebreskers,  to  get  rid  of  a  union.  Thia 
threat  to  union  aecurity  the  new  Taft  bill 
reroovea. 

Amrther  roaaonabls  union  objection  haa 
bean  that  tha  ealaUng  law  seu  up  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  national  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  an  latfspandent   pru^ecuiur.   with 


power  to  determine,  In  effect,  what 
shall  come  belore  the  quasl-judiclsl  view  of 
the  Board  Itself.  The  new  Senate  bill  would 
reatoret  the  authority  of  the  NLRB  over  its 
general  eounsel.  and  raatore.  alao.  the  Board  s 
inltutlve  aa  a  sort  of  benign  watchdog  over 
labor's  rlghu  and  over  the  workings  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

Union  spokesmen,  with  some  cause,  have 
condemned  the  secondary  boycott  prohlhl* 
tlona  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  compelUaf 
workers  in  one  plant  to  help  break  a  strike 
In  another,  and  as  crippling  union  lat>or's 
ability  to  establish  and  protect  minimum- 
wage  scales  In  an  Industry.  The  Taft  bill 
would  permit  workers  to  refuse  to  work  on 
or  handle  gooda  subcontracted  from  a  com- 
pany wboae  employees  are  on  strike. 

The  new  bill  likewise  removes  doubt  that 
unions  may  legally  spend  union  funds 
(though  not  make  campaign  contributions) 
for  political  acUvltlea  In  behalf  of  labor's 
Intereata.  It  makes  concessions  to  certain 
long-esubllshed  and  special  situations  (such 
as  maritime  hiring  halls)  involving  the 
cloaed  shop.  It  gives  the  President  at  least 
the  option  of  plant  selzvire  versus  seeking 
an  Injunction  In  national  emergency  dis- 
putes. And  there  are  other  provisions  In 
the  bin  directed  toward  a  balance  mora 
favorable  to  latmr. 

Ws  are  reluctant  to  draw  too  poaltive  con- 
clusions this  early.  The  flaws  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  did  not  t)egln  to  show  up  for  a 
year — and  even  then  with  scant  help  from 
union  leadership.  Nevertheless,  If  there  be 
hidden  "Jokers"  In  this  measure  now  before 
the  House  which  warrant  talk  about  its  lead- 
ing to  an  American  Nazi  state,  a  large  burden 
of  specific  proof  lies  with  those  like  Mr. 
Whitney  who  are  making  extravagant  gen- 
eralizations. Just  more  cries  of  "slave  labor 
law  '  will  hardly  t>e  persuasive. 


British-Arf  entiae  Trade  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART    ^ 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  8  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2\  1949 

liT  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unsnlmou-s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  editorial  en- 
titled "What  Kind  of  Suckers  Do  They 
Think  We  Are?"  publi.^hed  In  the  Indi- 
anapolis Times  of  June  23.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    KINO   or   StXKras    DO    TM«T    TMtNK    Wf 

ABIV 

Formal  spprovsl  of  the  deal  to  sichange 
BrItUh  oil,  coal,  and  machinery  for  Argen- 
tine meat  and  wheat  has  been  delayed,  pend- 
ing an  effort  to  satisfy  American  objections 
to  this  discrimination  arrangement. 

But  if  Its  true,  as  reported,  that  little 
more  la  betng  sought  thsn  s  faoe-savlnc  eom- 
promlas.  not  materially  changing  the  eon- 
tract's  terms.  It  Is  an  Insult  to  American 
intelligence. 

If  the  State  Department  Is  srlUlng  to  settle 
that  eaaUy.  aome  new  faces  are  needed  In 
that  Department. 

We  are  t>eing  shut  out  of  an  Important 
market  for  our  gooda  and  our  own  money  u 
being  uaed  to  underwrite  the  deal. 

The  London  Economist  admits  that  this 
trade  pact  vlolatea  the  British-loan  sgr«*- 
ment  and  offends  sgalnst  the  charter  of  the 
international  trade  orfanlaatlon.  drafted  at 
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Baten*  tn  March  IMS.  to  mtUch  Bntalo  vu 
a  part  J.     It  furttMr  admltx: 

"Of  KJMK.  It  la  wrong  that  tbe  Argen- 
tines, In  adlbig  Uielr  meat,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  pf  itnts  in  speciAc  Knuab 
goods,  whlcb  may  not  be  what  xtiey  want 
most  or  as  cheap  as  the  same  goods  else- 
where. Of  coura*  It  la  vrang  that  they 
itoould  have  to  diwilwlnaf  aBatnst  Amer- 
ican voote.  It  ta  not  by  theae  means  that 
tBtaraatkMuri  trad*  can  be  restored  to  the 
level  at  which  It  can  do  Its  }ob  at  enrtAlBg 
and  pacUylng  ntanJcmd." 

But  the  1"""*»»*^  defends  the  arranpe- 
it  (roa  the  standpoint  ct  British  setf- 
Wlthost  soeh  an  aathange.  it  eon- 
Brltaln  win  get  no  ■«— .  Alao,  that 
Aigentxna  has  no  other  maitat  for  tta  meat 
which  It  mttst  sell  In  onter  to  buy  oU.  coal, 
or  motorcars  from  anyl>ody.  To  which  this 
Bi^ltafa  pubttcation  appends  the  Ulumlnat- 
ti^  obserraOon  that  "-It  is  ocly  fair  to  add 
It  the  Bdtlsh  OoTcmment  has  Its  eyes 
doeely  ^nsd  to  the  uiuniMlis  ct  the 
It  thaft  It  does  not  give  as  mvch  atten- 
as   tt   Bight  to  the   Umg-tcrm  conse- 

of  Its  policies  " 
U  there  Is  where  we  oomc  In. 
Brttain  Is  sitting  In  this  game  with  Mar- 
shall-plan moQcy— our  money — and  using  n 
tc  put  us  oat  at  bOilBem  la  Aigriitlna  for  the 
next   5  ycats.    Tlmt  to   a   (uasaqiufiioe   of 
policy  with  which  we  must  be  can- 


to 
It 
It 
If 
to 


issue  which  It  tn  keei^iiig  with  the  in- 
teli^ence  and  judgment  that  chanc- 
teriae  their  thinking  on  all  racial  prob- 
lems. 


The  Mardball  plan  was&t  Intended 
ezchlBlre  markets  for  Britain. 
It  Lnteaded  to  buy  meat  for  Britain, 
an  tn  vestment  in  warM 
ley  voted  for  this  purpoee  to 
boUd  new  barriers  to  tntcmatlonal  trade  we 
had  better  keep  It  at  home  and  use  it  to 
build  up  our  own  boslncai. 

There  is  such  a  thing  aa  amertcan  sdf- 
tnterert,  toot 
The  aooree   of  aigrnUaa^  ofi  aopplj  to 

uausd  by  rival  American  and  Brttlah  eon- 
eema,  which  arc  competing  for  the  Argentine 
market.  Wc  are  selling  Venezuela -produced 
oU  to  Argentina  now,  but  If  this  deal  goes 
through  wc  will  lose  that  bnstncas. 

What  kind  at  suckers  do  the  BritMi  think 
wc  are? 


TW  Rc^  aad  Pan!  Rob«soa 


XXTXNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

ur  HKW  ruAzr 

Of  TBI  nOOSS  Of  RlPIUBBSrr  ATTnB 

Fridav.  Julf  f.  IU9 

Ux.  ADDONIZIO.  Ux.  Speaker.  It  Is 
unfortunate,  to  say  tht  \m0L,  thai  llM 
recent  conduct  o(  lir.  PMl  Boh  lion  bM 
unjustly  rAlsed  a  qticstion  In  the  minds 
of  many  Amertcam  a«  to  tbt  patrloiUm 
of  thrir  fellow  cltisena  of  the  Wtgro  race. 
The  leaden  of  the  Negro  people  who  an 
striving  to  achleva  by  peaceful  means  the 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  qiuck  to  repudiate  Mr. 
Robeson's  stand  and  to  disclaim  hi.s  right 
to  speak  for  them.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
July  2.  one  of  the  leading  Negro  news- 
papers in  the  country,  reflects  the  views 
of  the  great  OMjority  of  colored  dtiiens, 
I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Fred  R.  Clark, 
publisher  of  the  New  Jersey  Record,  and 
his  associates  for  their  attitude  on  this 


am  T  in. 
(By  Wesley  T.  Moon) 

One  of  the  most  dl^twtlng  apparttlons  to 
confront  the  Negro  ta  late  years  is  tiie 
spectacle  of  a  Rcd-rampeging  Bobceon. 
Since  hla  return  from  Russia  every  time  be 
opens  hto  month  it  to  to  boost  Basrian  "Bed- 
Ism"  and  take  a  slap  at  democracy. 

When  he  stepped  off  the  plane  at  Kew 
Tork.  tq>on  hto  rettini  he  had  a  gripe  to 
make  about  tht  poUoe  esocrt  awaiting  him. 
whm  hto  aon  mantod  a  white  girl  and  aome 
spectators  booed,  he  put  tn  scxne  words  for 
RiHsU.  New  we  Iww  he  to  going  to  testify 
for  the  Communists  on  trial  in  Ne<T  York — 
to  get  tn  a  few  more  thotisand  words  for 
presume. 

lived  w^  here  tn  the  Onlted 
He  Ikas  ieen  doors  opened  to  him 
that  were  closed  to  the  masses  oL  Wsgrnn 
Be  has  beca  piarrrl  In  a  porttlnp  troni  which 
he  can  uuiaiiet  hto  magnificent  volee  to 
the  world.  Talent  akme  pot  him  where  he 
to  today;  a  taloit  so  great,  that  tt  pushed 
down  tnnumcrabte  bairtars. 

Mow  that  he  to  In  a  position  to  reach  Aown 
and  hc^  others  U  hto  race,  to  be  a  Hatoon 
betwB«D  the  races  here,  he  haa 
an  object  at  disgust.  On  every 
we  are  asked.  "Why  doesnt  Bobeeon  go  on 
back  to  Russia  and  stay  there?" 

We  adc  the  same  question.  Why  dosant 
he  go  back?  If  a  poU  were  taken  asaong 
Magroes.  I'm  sure  ttiey  would  vote  to  pay 
hto  way  back  if  he  would  pRSBtoe  ta  stay 
there.  Hard-working,  jplililgwit  paopla  on 
aU  sides  d  the  racial  fcnoe  shudder  each 
time  hto  name  is  mrrntloned.  Car  fear  of  what 
he  to  doing  to  thetr  work. 

Be  has  nothing  to  say.  and  nothtag  to  i 


plaining  In  a  petty  way.  Ho 
workli^  for  better  race  relattems  want  hfan 
as  a  ipukesman.  That  was  made  very  clear 
after  the  notoe  he  made  at  Paris  peace  con- 
ference, but  he  contlnuaUy  goes  abcut  lita 
Hussia  thto  and  Russia  Uiat  business. 

If  he  likes  RuB^a.  weU  and  good— that's 
one  of  the  beautiful  thhigs  about  thto  eoon- 
try — hut  we  care  prcckias  little  at»ut  how 
much  he  Iftas  tt  over  there.  Be  said  tt  a 
doaen  tlmea.  now  we  are  waiting  far  him  to 
go  over  there — forever — and  prove  it. 


Et*  O^tMTt  M  iIm  Evt  •!  tW  F«irtk 

IXTIN8ION  OF  ROCARXS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  BUCKLEY 

or  ILUWOM 

XM  TBI  Boon  OP  KVBHBIT  ATTTB 

J^May.  Tilly  f.  IH$ 

Ux.  BUCKLKT  of  DUnoU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  from  tba 
Polish -American  Journal  of  July  3.  1M8. 
written  by  Mr.  Ludwik  Lesnicki,  a  Wash- 
iivton  political  columnist  obBcnrer  for 
the  Current  News  Bureau  and  other 
newspapers.  His  views  are  shared  by 
many  oorrespcmdents. 

The  article  follows: 

rrx  omnas  oi«  twi  svs  or  tws  fvuaia 
(By  Ludwik  Lesnlekl) 

Again  a  prominent,  but  Ignorant  aa  to  our 
aUuu,   John   BuU   called   thto   Nation:    "A 


natten  tit  Itadty  Shylocka.  They  Uvc  hi  the 
richest  oooatry.  endow td  with  almost  un- 
bdlevable  reaourecs  of  mother  earth,  whtoh 
they  do  not  deserve."  So  writes  John  BOB — 
lock  at  the  tacto  on  thto  eve  of  the 
of  July. 

America  asks  nothing  tor  herself  except 
«rtiat  she  has  a  right  to  ask  for  humanity 
ttsdf.  as  dcecrtbed  wisely  by  the  Immortal 
Woodrow  T.  WQsoB.  Thto  cardinal  fact  that 
we  Mk  nothing  for  the  United  Slates.  caMept 
what  we  have  a  right  to  sak  for  hwaumlty 
ItseL.  seta  us  apart  from  the  other  nattoas 
of  the  eartii. 

We  have  no  dreams  of  empire. 

We  cast  eager  eyes  on  the  pnssfsslnws  o( 
no  nation  under  the  God's  sun. 

We  are  ^ootent  to  Uve  and  let  live. 

Wc  are  content  to  have  and  let  have. 

Time  and  thne  again  we  have  pot  sslds 
opportunities  which  few  nations  would  have 
tlie  com  age  to  resist. 

We  might  hare  taken  Cuba:  we  did  not. 

We  migbt  Ivve  taken  Indemnttlea  from 
China:  we  returned  them  We  might  have 
seised  fsrorable  occasions  to  extend  oar  ter- 
ritory In  thto  hfialsiilisie;  we  did  not. 

We  piefciied  to  stand  bdtare  tbm  world  as 
a  protecyir  and  not  as  s  deepoilti . 

Today— on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
at  IMg— when  the  ambitions  of  so  many 
»»»«<«■««  can  be  sod  are  i  ipiinwrt  tn  tarsM 
of  more  territory,  more  power,  more  tnllQ- 
enee.  oar  coiuntry  stands  tatVb  as  one  thst. 
wants  nothing  for  ttstff  esoept  the  wen- 
deserved  iispect  for  those  Hemental  rlghu 
which  nations  most  anfce  respected  or  cease 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

We  ask  the  nations  for  nothing 

We  simply  aak  them  to  respect  what  to  our 
oWn. 

They  have  nothing  we  desire. 

But  wc  have  mnch  that  wc  desire  to  keep, 
must  kaifiw  and  will  ka^i 

Those  ttdBva,  the  cssentlato  of  natlonaUty 
and  the  <■«■■»« ■»«■<  poaseaslon  of  humanity, 
they  cannot  and  wiU  not  take  away. 

rar  thetr  own  pxnposes  some  foreign 
Brttain  mainly — have  created 
itteof 
oidy.  Oar 
of  bfraoBS  of  good  asaarlean  doDars 
to  ttiem  answers  the  famlUar.  tooltoh  Ubel 
again  repeated  by  the  Ignoraat.  to  \nx  it 
mildly.  John  Bull. 

On  the  eve  ot  Independence  Day  wc  again 
realkm  thto  llattoe's  ancient  dedication  to 
humanity. 


F 


aa^  larislble  Taiet 


KXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 


■HATl  or  ISB  UWrnD  WtkTM 

rrldmt.  /niy  I  (legitiativt  dan  0/ 
Thur$4a9.  Jii»4  iK  i^» 

Ifr.  FBRODOOIf .  Mr.  President.  X  ask 
■nantmom  eoosent  to  hars  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RaooKs  an  arucle 
entitled  -You  Pay  Out  to  Taxes  More 
Than  Tou  Think."  written  by  Bart  Rlch- 
ert.  Scrinps  Howard  staff  writer. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  people  of  the 
coimtry  are  very  anxious  to  understand 
)ust  what  taxes  are  being  paid.  The  ar- 
ticle deals  with  the  taxes  paid  on  automo- 
biles. I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rbcoko 
so  the  people  may  understand  that  they 
pay  an  average  of  atx)ut  $450  on  the  aver- 
age car  in  the  low-price  brackets. 


lit 
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T^re  being  no  objection  the^cle  J^^i^ --^^ -^.f^/^^^^*-. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko.  JJJ^  «^^  «  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^J^^^^  p.^  ^^ 
as  follows: 

TOr  »AT  OCT  »  TAXM  MOM  T«A1«  TOO  THIltK;       »  ^^— ^^^^^— 
TBKT'U  A»Oirr   $450   OM    aTVBASS  CAM  Ut  TH« 

u>w-poc«  tmtcKxt  ftkt  Story  of  Gaadakanal  Strike 

(By  mux  Rlchert)  R  tv     i»A 

The  way  th«  expert,  flgxire  It.  you  p«y  any-  KCtracieq 
wberv  from  •355  to  ^06  to  taxes— mort  of 

It  hidden— when  yoo  buy  a  new  car  In  the  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•l.aOO-U>-«a.OUO  price  range.  or 

AU  told.  It  la  esUmat^v    at  leaat  306  lep-  ,..-»... 

•rsM  UX  tranaactlona  occur  alone  the  rout*  ||0N.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  m»lifacture— trom  raw  naaterlaU  to  ahlny  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

***And  the«  taxes  are  aU  covered  In  the  uj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
price  you  pay  your  d«ler.  Tou-re  stuck  for  Friday  July  I  1949 
iBtcrwt  on  them.  too.  if.  like  moat  people.  rrtaay.  juig  o. 
foa  pay  by  monthly  inst-Umenu.  ^^  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Tb«  man  who  burs  a  «="•  W  ii!![!^«  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  herrtn 
f^*'  ^uTSoi."te  u  D^iii^  f£^  an  article  from  the  CIO  News  of  June  13. 
l^'SrS'aS^rU  o,'*n!^.^T:.rSJi  1949.  relatmg  to  the  entirely  false  story 
I,  ,  Slate  or  city  sale*  ux  that  usually  run*  circulated  in  January  1943  by  certain 
•  percent  of  the  price  of  the  car.  pli»  newspapers  which  grossly  libeled  sea- 
pUtes  and  r«gUtratlon  fee*.  men  members  of  the  CIO  Maritime  Un- 
But  wha*  the  buyer  doeant  think  about.  ^^^  ^^  charging  that  servicemen  en- 
Mr  Mooney  aaid.  I*  ^^^\^***J°^^™"  "^  gaged  In  the  defense  of  our  country  on 
Sr.r^S^^irLi'^rpJJ"of"S;  Guadalcanal  "had  been  forced  U,  unload 
Sr.^rtuSl  price  So  are  the  corporation  their  own  supplies  from  a  merchant  ship 
taxea  the  property  taxes,  the  transportation  on  the  Lsland  battleground  because  of 
taxes  etc .  all  along  the  line.  the  refusal  of  civilian  crewmen  to  work 

•In  the  end.  all  tax.s  must  come  out  of  ^^  Sunday." 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer."  he  said     "When  Although   this  vile  story  was  repudl- 
the  GoTernment  slapa  a  heary  tax  on  »  <»'-  ^ted  In  the  month  following  its  publica- 
poration  It  s  r«"yj^  "»«  «*»  "^^  ^'^^  tlon.  it  was  not  untU  early  in  June  1949 
"^ilSTt^^'ii.r?  ti  Simple  economic  that,  as  a  result  of  a  libel  action  brought 
fact  of  life  that  aU  coats  that  enter  Into  the  against  the  Associated  Press  by  the  Na- 
manufacture  of  a  product  must  be  covered  tional    Maritime    Union,   the   story   was 
toy  lu  selling  price  •■  formally  retracted.    As  in  practically  all 
Mr    Mooney  said  today's  average  car  in  ^^^^^  cases,  the  retraction  was  made  as 
the  lower  price  brackeu  contains  about  HSO  inconspicuously  as  possible.     The  article 
worth  of  direct  an<«  indUect  taxea.  fr»iinw«- 
K    T.  KeU-^r.  prealdent  of  Chrysler,  estl-  iouows. 
mated  that  a  car  which  his  firm  sells  whole-  attt*   s  > ,    riAas   ap   riHALLT    strmAcra   fakx 
sale  St  Iliac  carries  with  It  at  least  »300  in  aroaT  or  nuv  ocaoalcaii*!.  arraiKX 
tax  when  It  leaves  the  factory.  An  expoe*  disparaging  the  war  service  of 
-'By  the  timea  wanaportation  tax  has  been  ciO   Maritime   Union  seamen,   which   made 
added,  and  a  State  aalea  tax.  and  the  appll-  headlines  throughout   the  country   In  Jan- 
cable   portion   of    the   dealer's    income    and  uary    1M3.    ano    which    was   offlctally    repu- 
property  taxes,  and  a  license  and  title  fee.  dialed  a  month  later,  was  retracted  last  week 
the  cxistomer  who  drives  It  away  for  around  by  the  Associated  Press  as  one  of  the  temu 
»2.000  can  teU  himself  that  no  lesa  than  $3U.  of  settlement  of  a  libel  action  brought  against 
and  probably  st  least  1400  of  the  check  he  them  by  NMU. 

ha*  wrtMsA  to  for  tax  money,"  he  said.  Associated  Press  also  agreed  to  pay  the 
Oeneral  MoCare  oOelals  estimate  at  least  union  $7,500  In  the  settlement,  which  was 
17  percent  of  their  price  to  dealers  Is  to  cover  reached  out  of  court.  The  union's  suit 
their  own  corporatioo  and  uui»»  taxee.  against  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications. 
Mr.  Mooney  s  estimate  of  about  $450  in  publishers  of  the  New  York  Jotu^uU-Amer- 
\mt  was  based  on  a  car  which  sold  at  retail  lean,  which  had  carried  the  original  AP  re- 
fer 91^07  In  1»4«.  It  adds  up  as  follows:  lease,  was  settled  at  the  same  time  by  pay- 
Direct  corporation  J*")^- -"-"-"-";  •^^  "'^VuiJl^it  mas  based  on  an  Associated 
****'"^!S!L£!^  ^  employeee  of  car  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Unimn  22-   l»*3.  quoting  a 

iMatfaettvars --"--"";:;"*;;  copyrighted  artieto  tmder  the  byline  of  Helen 

Oarporatk»  taxea  and  income  taxes  oT  Waisrhouse.    which    had    appeared    Ui    the 

•mplo,^  or  V^^^PP^r,          -       110  ^^^  Beacon-Joumal  the  dUrbefore. 

Taxes    paid    by    dealer    and    hU    em-  .^^  Beacon-Joumal  story  purported  to  be 

ploycea »•  baaed  on  the  accounu  of  six  servicemen  who 

rsderal  caciae  taxes ■!  j^^   returned    to    Akron    from   fighting   on 

Mate  ■alas  tax w  Onadaioanal  with  "the  incredible  claims  that 

"am  ^*^*^'  touddies  had  been  forced  to  unload  their 

Total *«fl  Q^^j  supplies  from  a  merchant  ship  on  that 

Mr.   Keller   simsstsil   that   every   time   a  Uland  battleground  because  of  the  refusal  of 

panoa  p*kl  for  a  new  autooxoblle  he  fix  It  civUlan  crewmen  to  work  on  Sunday."    The 

firmly  In  his  mind  be  U  paying  off:  story  identified  the  servicemen  only  as  "three 

So  much  of  interest  on  the  war  debt:  so  marines,  two  saUors  and  a  Navy  pUot." 

mikch   for  the   Army.   Navy,  and  Air  Force;  Confirmation,  said  the  newspaper,  has  coms 

so  much  for  old-age  pensions:  from  a   high  offlclal   source   In   Waahlngton 

So  much  for  the  Indians;  to  dredge  rtvers;  who,  though  he  witnessed  these  conditions 

for    iiitMiu*iiJi»inl    insurance;    tor    public  during    hU    service    on   Guadalcanal,    must 

healtb:  for  tte  wrlianT    marine;   for  the  niWsrUy  remain  anonymous. 

hUhways;   for  local  police  and  fire  depart-  Th«  BsMon  featured  the  story  across  eight 

^ats.  and  sewers  columns  OC  lU  front  page  with  the  headline. 

So  much  to  supiwrt  the  price  of  egvi:  for  "Ship  •strlks*  Ires  Guadalcanal  fighters  • 

eh;   to  support  Insarlsnl  pro-  The  AssocUted  Press  story  went  out  the 

for  relief  abroad.  aa4  for  mMsT  lo  following  day.  quoting  the  Bssaan  s«ory  and 

tut*  rauatry;  adding  a  line  to  the  effect  that  the  merchant 
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seamen  refussd  to  work  on  Stinday  because 
of  union  regulations. 

The  New  York  Journal -American  was  one 
of  the  papers  which  used  the  story.  It  broad- 
ened the  reflections  against  merchant  sea- 
men to  include  the  entire  CIO  by  headlining 
it  "Biartnes  Unload  in  CIO  Holiday.  "  The 
story  was  featured  on  page  1. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  added  quotes  of  dis- 
paraging remarks  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  marines  by  the  merchant  sea- 
men as  they  watched  them  work.  "Fifty- 
dollar-a-month  suckers"  was  one  of  these. 

NMU  Pres.  Joaeph  Curran  Immediately  de- 
«»*»«i»«fH  the  atorles  as  "a  tissue  of  lies."  He 
pointsd  out  that  there  are  no  union  regula- 
tions agalnat  Sunday  work.  "On  the  con- 
trary." he  aaid.  "crews  are  required  to  work 
whenever  necessary — and  that  Includes  load- 
ing and  unloading  ships."  He  cited  several 
Instances  In  which  NMU  crews  bad  volun- 
teered to  do  the  Job  of  unloading  their  ves- 
sels In  combat  areas  and  their  oOers  had  been 
turned  down  by  authorities. 

The  story  was  oflBclally  repuulated  a  week 
later,  on  January  28.  when  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment made  public  an  offlclal  report  from  Ad- 
miral Halsey.  commander  of  United  States 
forces  in  the  South  Pacific.  "In  no  Instance." 
Halsey  s  report  stated,  "have  merrhant  sea- 
men refused  to  discharge  cargo  from  their 
vessels  or  In  any  other  way  (ailed  to  cooper- 
aU  with  the  United  States  forces  ashore  In 
that  area."  Halsey  said  that  "the  merchant 
seamen's  cooperation,  efficiency,  and  courage, 
on  some  occasions  in  the  face  of  enemy  at- 
tack, have  won  high  praise." 

Halaey's  statement  was  given  one  para- 
graph on  an  Inside  page  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Journal-American  for  that  day.  It 
war  dropped  completely  In  later  editions. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  gave  It  one  paragraph 
Inside  and  carried  It  In  all  editions. 

Before  the  Halsey  report.  Brigadier  General 
Denlg.  Marine  Corps  public-relations  officer  In 
Washington,  had  told  reporters:  "The  Marine 
Corps  knows  nothing  about  the  published 
charges.  The  people  in  Akron  called  us 
about  It  and  we  told  them  we  knew  nothing 
about  It.  We  referred  them  to  the  Navy  and 
I  understand  the  Navy  told  them  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  story."  Commander  Berry. 
In  charge  of  Navy  public  relations,  confirmed 
that  the  Navy  had  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 
cident. 

A  congressional  committee  Investigated 
the  Guadalcanal  story  and  branded  It  wholly 
untrue  Chairman  WaaaxN  Maoitdson.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Washington,  revealed  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Beacon  story  had  been  questioned 
In  the  course  of  the  Investigation  and  had 
refused  to  identify  her  sources  even  in  con- 
fidence. 

The  libel  suit,  naming  AP  and  Hearst  Con- 
solidated Publications  as  defendants  was 
filed  shortly  afterward.  The  NMU  complaint 
specified  that  the  story  was  Intended  to  and 
did  Impute  to  the  union  and  lu  members  acts 
and  conspiracies  of  subversion,  sabotatce.  and 
mutiny  of  a  felonious  nature  and  was  de- 
signed to  expose  them  to  public  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

The  AP  retraction,  approved  by  NMU  attor- 
neys, was  released  for  publication  on  June  S 
and  consisted  of  four  paragraphs.  The  first 
three  paragraphs  reviewed  the  discredited 
story.  The  fourth  stated:  "A  thorough  in- 
vestigation conducted  at  the  Instance  of  the 
AP  has  produced  no  evidence  attributing 
such  conduct  or  such  an  incident  to  a  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  crew." 

The  retraction  was  prefaced  with  the  fol- 
lowing note :  "Kdltors  who  printed  an  Akron. 
Ohio,  story  distributed  In  the  night  report  of 
January  21,  1M3.  regarding  reporU  of  ahlp 
unloading  at  Guadalcanal  are  requeeted  to 
print  the  following:" 

In  announcing  the  terms  of  settlement. 
Curran  emphaslasd  that  this  is  small  sat- 
isfaction for  the  seamen  whose  valiant  eSorts 
during  the  war  were  so  vlcloualy  slandered. 
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Be  pointed  out  that  the  RMU  and  CIO 
arc  stlU  fighting  for  roncvesslmisl  recognition 
of  the  war  service  of  merchant  seamen  simi- 
lar to  that  granted  to  veterans  of  other  serv- 
ices. 

"There  are  still  no  provlsloos  to  grant  spe- 
cial cltlirnshlp  credit  to  alien  veterans  of 
the  merchant  marines  although  veterar^  of 
all  other  branches  get  such  credit."  he  aaid. 

"There  Is  a  GI  bill  of  righU  but  no  sea- 
men's bUl  of  rlghr^  The  Guadalcanal  smear 
and  stories  like  it  are  largely  rssponsible  for 
the  public  indlfferenos  wUdt  p«aaiu  these 
itive  mjustloes  to  rentaln." 


A  Limited  World  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  ALAKAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1V£S 

Friday.  July  8.  1949 

Mi.  battle.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con5ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  speech 
which  I  made  in  Baltimore  May  23.  1949, 
on  the  necessity  for  a  limited  world  gov- 
ernment capable  of  preventing  war: 
A  Luitno  WoKLD  GovntNiiurr 

L    WX   AKX    MAXTNC    STXP8   TOWAXD    WOSU)    PCACZ 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  better  tonight 
than  they  have  been  in  almost  a  year. 

A.  The  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade  was 
a  magnificent  victory  for  democracy.  As  a 
result,  cur  chances  for  a  gefleral  settlement 
with  Russia  are  Immeasurably  greater,  at 
Isaat  BO  far  as  Kurope  is  concerned. 

B.  The  recent  election  in  the  Soviet  »one 
of  Germany  illustrates  again  the  more  favor- 
able climate  that  prevails  for  us  In  Europe. 
This  election  has  been  called  the  greatest 
loos  of  face  the  Communists  have  suffered  In 
Europe  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Nor- 
mally, in  an  iron  curtain  one-ticket  election, 
an  affirmative  vote  of  well  over  90  percent  Is 
taken  for  granted.  Nevertheless  mm-e  than 
4.000.000  Germans — or  a  little  over  a  third  of 
all  who  participated  in  the  election — voted 
"neln"  to  the  list  of  candidates  the  C(»nmu- 
nlsts  had  Instructed  them  to  approve. 

C.  This  may  In  some  way  be  linked  with 
the  recent  rumors  of  Russian  overtures  for  a 
settlement  in  Greece. 

D.  The  historic  meeting  of  the  foreign 
ministers  in  Paris  today  Is  another  sign  of 
progress.  Our  leaders  are  cautious  now 
about  any  gentlemen's  agreements  with 
Russia.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  lulled  again 
into  a  eense  of  false  security.  Any  agree- 
■MBt  in  the  future  must  be  spelled  out  In 
detail.  Our  firm  attitude  may  bring  about 
more  succees  In  this  conference  because  this 
time  we  have  more  force  to  back  up  cur  good 
intentions.     Also,  Russia  may  be  more  rea- 

ible  about  a  Kmopean  settlement  because 
to  enrrswllng  so  well  in  keeping  China 
tUed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent  about 
our  progress.  We  must  remember  that  our 
diplomatic  vtctory  in  Europe  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  our  unyielding  stand  against  further 
expansion.  Tbe  Marshall  plan,  the 
alrtlft.  the  strong  counterblockade 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Atlantic  Pact — all  costly 
and  dangerous  operations — expressed  to  the 
world  America's  determination  to  resist  world 
domination  by  Russia. 

D.  A  Lxanm  woslb  oartnnimrT  CAPAai.x  or 
Btacmte  awd  arromcntG  intexmational  uiw 
■  aw  AsaoLtm  mcnaBrrr 

A.  From  an  international  point  of  view,  we 
lire  In  a  lawlecs  world  which  means  an  ever 
present  danger  of  war. 


1.  If  Russia  doM  not  already  have  tbe 
atomic  bomb,  she  will  certainly  have  it  in  a 
few  years. 

2.  The  shrinkage  of  the  world  has  been  so 
great — because  at  modem  tranqmrtatlon  and 
oommunication — that  nations  no  longer  have 
the  age-old  protection  of  distance  and  time. 

(a)  This  was  dramatically  illustrated  the 
other  day  by  a  fllgbt  of  the  Air  Force's  Lucky 
day  by  a  flight  of  the  Air  Force's  Lucky 
Lady  No.  2  aroimd  the  world  in  M  hours  and 
1  minute. 

3.  The  civUlzed  world  Is  traveling  down 
the  road  to  destruction  again.  Let  us  imag- 
ine what  is  in  store  for  us  In  this  atomic 
sge  if  we  continue  our  race  with  other  na- 
tions— without  any  rules  and  without  world 
law  and  government: 

(a)  In  such  a  world  America  will  have  to  be 
constantly  alert  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 
We  will  have  to  maintain  even  more  tremen- 
dous armies  and  navies  and  mofve  our  fac- 
tories and  cities  underground.  We  must  be 
willing  to  deny  ourselves  all  but  the  t>afiie 
neoeesities — spending  even  more  gigantic 
sums  on  mUttary  research.  Few  people  real- 
ise that  since  George  Washington's  day  our 
Federal  Government  has  spent  75  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  for  the  proascutlon  or  settle- 
ment of  wars. 

(b>  To  continue  on  our  present  course  will 
make  us  a  haunted  and  regimented  people — 
many  of  our  basic  civil  liberties  swaUowed 
up  by  a  central  government  whose  brand 
powers  would  be  necessary  on  a  pemaancnt 
wartime  footing.  Even  then — ^we  would  have 
no  aasuranoe  agalnat  a  sneak  atcailc  attack. 
We  would  liase  no  proteettop  against  a  third 
world  war — a  war  that  would  bring  tmtold 
destruction  to  our  own  firesides. 

B.  No  single  nation  can  prevent  war — not 
even  America  with  all  al  our  strength  and 
reeoxirces. 

1.  American  programs  at  foreign  aid  can 
not  in  themselves  ptevent  war. 

(s )  I  am  a  statineta  supporter  at  xhm  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affafirs  Committee  of  the 
House  It  was  my  privilege  feesntly  to  help 
revise  ECA  legisUtlon  and  assist  In  its  paw- 
age,  but  I  do  not  for  ozw  moment  beHere 
that  the  Marshall  plan  or  the  Atlantic  Pact 
lessen  the  need  for<  a  limited  world  govern- 
ment. Rather,  they  show  the  great  neces- 
sity for  It — end  prcve  to  me  that  a  unlv«sal 
government  can  be  accomplished. 

(b)  I  believe  in  helping  friendly  nations 
to  rearm  so  tbey  can  protect  themselves 
against  Caasaaunlst  sggresston — if  we  can 
provide  such  arms  without  endanserlng  our 
own  economy.  Even  these  traacBdous  sacri- 
fice*, however,  will  not  guarantee  peace. 

(C)  We  are  already  staggering  under  the 
great  load  of  our  foreign-assistance  pro- 
grams. We  certainly  oould  not  stand  this 
financial  drain  indefinitely.  Yet,  even  great- 
er programs,  expanded  far  beyond  our  pres- 
ent efforts  and  extending  Into  other  areas 
of  the  world  are  needed  to  help  praserre 
peace.  I  feel  CCTtaln  that  neither  Amerlna 
nor  any  single  nation  can  by  its  own  efforts 
alone  guarantee  world  peace. 

2.  England's  balanoe-<rf-power  policy  pre- 
served  peace  for  limited  periods  In  modem 
history  but  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  war 
ultimately.  TO  the  contrary.  Bagland  has 
always  wound  up  Involved  In  a  great  inter- 
national conflict — and  as  a  resvilt  she  came 
near  being  wiped  out  of  existence  in  World 
War  n. 

3.  A  luiion  of  some  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  excluding  others  will  not  work.  This 
would  keep  the  world  divided  into  two  or 
more  armed  camps.  Blocks  of  nations  have 
never  been  able  to  hold  the  line  very  long 
and  tbve  Is  no  rnaann  to  believe  that  saeh 
a  dlTlBlon  would  lead  toiwatd  better  under- 
standing and  more  peaceful  relations  In  the 
world. 

4.  Treaties  have  not  prevented  aggression. 
In  the  past  nations  have  relied  upoa  treaties 
to   keep   peace   but  they   have  ncrer  been 


soeeessful.  When  a  nation  is  determined 
upon  a  policy  d  aggression,  it  Is  a  simple 
matter  to  break  a  treaty.  Treaties  are  good 
and  proper  insofar  as  they  go.  but  they  never 
have  and  probably  never  will  give  us  the 
kind  of  protection  that  is  necessary  in  tbe 
world  today. 

C.  China  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  limited  world  government. 

1.  There  is  little  the  United  States  can 
do  for  China  at  the  moment  acting  unilat- 
erally. 

(a)  To  prevent  the  Communists  tram 
gaining  control  of  China,  we  would  have  bad 
to  launch  a  full-scale  war  which  would  have 
meant  the  loss  of  American  Uvea,  untold 
misery,  and  cost  beyond  our  comprehension. 

(b)  Any  decisive  sctlon  of  a  nonmUitary 
nattire  that  we  might  have  taken  In  China 
receptly  might  have  aroused  the  lasting  ha- 
tred at  a  great  portion  of  tbe  population 
which  wanted  no  pert  of  Anoerlcan  inter- 
vention In  Chinese  civil  affairs. 

(c)  It  would  have  taken  far  more  finan- 
cial assistance  than  the  Marshall  plan  to 
have  made  any  headway  at  all  toward  alle- 
viating the  intolerable  conditions  in  China — 
and  stopping  the  Commimists.  It  was  im- 
poealble  to  carry  the  financial  load  of  two 
such  treroendooe  programs  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  natviral.  therefore,  that  Europe  ahould 
come  first.  B\irope  was  the  most  savabie 
and  the  most  oangeraas — from  tne  point  at 
view  at  our  own  seeortty. 

2.  We  mtist  adopt  a  long-range  poUey 
toward  China  and  the  Orient — working 
through  the  United  Nations.  It  is  yet  to  be 
{HTovm  that  the  Communists  can  pull  down 
the  iron  curtain  around  China  completely. 
If  poarible  at  all  It  will  take  many  years 
for  Russia  to  regiment  or  even  change  ap- 
preciably the  way  of  life  of  so  many  poverty- 
stricken  Chinese  people  who  live  so  vancSx 
In  the  past.  I  do  not  believe  she  can  do 
tt.  We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  prevent  It — but  only  s  world  organlaa- 
tkm  can  set  up  a  program  capable  of  dealing 
suooaasTiflly  with  the  Chinese  situation. 

(a)  Tb«  United  Nations  and  individual 
nattons  nrast  battle  to  keep  the  doors  open- 
to  keep  the  walls  from  dosing  aitnmd  China. 

(b)  The  United  Nations  and  Individual 
nations  mtist  wage  a  long-range  fight  for 
the  minds  at  tbe  minkins  ot  people  In  China 
and  ail  of  southeast  Asia. 

(c)  We  mxist  continue  and  further  develop 
our  community  of  Interests  with  these 
people — and  encottrage  them  to  become  our 
fellow  dtiaens  In  a  free  tmlversal  govern- 
ment 

(d)  We  most  encourage  free  trade  with 
China — helping  to  keep  private  channels 
open  to  us  and  all  other  nations. 

(e)  We,  along  with  other  countries,  must 
nurture  the  seeds  of  donocratlc  freedom 
that  are  stii:  alive  In  Individual  leaders  and 
groups  in  CSiina. 

(f)  We  can  stUl  build  Ideological  forti- 
fications in  China  and  in  other  nations  en- 
dangered by  atheistic  communism. 

(g)  We  can  Join  other  nations  in  tak- 
ing out  diplomatic  insurance  with  surround- 
ing countries  to  prevent  further  Soviet  ex- 
pansion In  tbe  Orient. 

(h)  By  accepting  world  lesMlershtp  and 
taking  the  first  step,  we  can  help  to  build 
a  fire  under  the  member  nations  and  help 
moid  the  United  Nations  into  an  c»^anlza- 
tion  capable  at  handling  any  aggressor  nation. 

m.  waaT  kotd  or  a  wosld  osBAMruTioN  do 

WB    WAKTT 

A.  Before  I  go  further  I  want  to  pay  warm 
tribate  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  h^hly 
■iMiesifiil  work  it  has  done  in  the  short  yean 
of  iu  existence.  However,  we  simply  can- 
not sit  back  and  do  nothing  to  Improve  this 
great  organization  because  It — like  tbe 
League  of  Nations— is  Incapable  of  preventlnff 
war. 

B.  Ttie  United  Nations— like  tbe  League — 
Is  an  association  of  fully  sovereign  nctiosis. 
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And  sttcb  kxM*  orfantsitlons  throughout 
liMovy  IM««  Mw  bMB  capaUt  of  pm«nt- 

L  Ite  dty  sUtM  of  Greece  were  constantly 
pam  MCb  oUmt  «bU1  they  united 

occurred  In  France.  0«nn«ny.  and 
We  have  only  to  look  at  our  own 
-IdMory  to  prow  thU  point.  Our  Articles 
dToMlfaiaratlon  d:d  not  work  But  we  soon 
Imnmd  that  a  UtUe  bit  o(  relinquished 
•ovcrelgnty  try  each  State  added  a  much 
fTcatcr  proportion  of  strength  to  the  wbo;e 
United  autea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  In- 
dividual States  were  secure  then  (cr  the 
first  time.  Very  Uttle  has  been  said  or 
written  of  th«  TMedo  War  of  1835  when 
Ohio  and  Iflililgaii  took  arms  against  each 
other  over  a  border  dlaputa.  The  mlUtlas  of 
•ach  Stau  were  called  out  by  their  Oover- 
Bora.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  and 
excitement  followad  by  a  march  oo  Toledo. 
Although  no  Uood  was  shed.  It  finally  took 
an  t  of  OH^reaa  to  settle  the  dUpute  It 
became  rmssssry  for  the  authority  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  be  firmly,  and  as  an 
AlatoMBlan  I  might  aay  quite  forcibly,  estab- 
llibai  in  the  laairs.     As  s  result  every  SUte 

•  CMMBoa  OnufiiMaBl  >  Oo^wasMBt  with 
the  naoamary  power  to  prevent  the  several 
States  from  warrlnf  with  each  other. 

C  The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  tuilversal 
government  It  has  no  laws.  It  has  no 
means  of  enforcing  Isws.  The  Geaeral  As- 
sembly only  recommends  and  each  natkm 
has  one  vote  rsgardlase  of  poptUatloo  or 
power.  The  Saevrtty  Council — which  hM 
the  main  reapooslblllty  for  malnf  latng 
security — has  been  prevented  from  doing  Its 
yob  by  the  veto.  And  Russia  may  be  able 
to  force  China  to  become  a  partner  In  this 
veto  fiasco. 

D.  We  must  have  a  universal  government 
by  law  and  not  by  men.  Governments  are 
ooatlj  and  ctmiberaome  but  man.  ttiroughout 
history,  has  alway*  been  driven  to  t^e  con- 
ctaalan  that  s  common  government  is  the 
tmtf  way  to  obtain  domestic  trsnqulllUy  snd 
ftVoM  Intamal  wars.  The  costs  of  govem- 
■•Bt  shrink  Into  oblivion  by  comparison. 
Th«  Idea  of  s  limited  world  government 
then  Is  the  expansion  of  a  tried  principle 
which  has  bevn  highly  successful  within  na- 
bouadarles.  It  must  be  adapted  and 
to  BMat  the  needs  of  o\ir  (smlly  of 
nations.  We  must  have  a  government  with 
machinery  that  makes  tt  poaalbls  to  stop 
world  ■ggieaaiai — a  government  that  can 
weld  together  our  family  of  nations,  pro- 
moting their  genersl  welfare  and  protecting 
their  ganaral  tntarasts. 

1.  W9  naed  a  laglslattve  body  where  there 
will  be  no  veto.  Tha  laws  passed  by  such 
A  body  would  nacaasarUy  be  limited  to  re- 
lattona  between  nations.  Such  laws  would 
Involve  world  problems  only,  lesvlng  each 
country  free  to  handle  Its  own  domestic 
affairs. 

S.  Certainly  an  executive  branch  Is  nec- 
aasary  to  pstt  the  laars  Into  agart  Aa  an  ex- 
ample— wa  must  reach  aomo  agraamant  on 
arms  limitation — Including  the  atom  bomb— 
or  contmue  our  mad  race  against  death. 
But.  of  course,  America  cannot  give  up  its 
rights  to  the  most  destructive  weapon  ever 
devised  until  there  U  s  real  world  police  force 
capable    of    enforcing    disarmament    In    all 

DatlOQS. 

S.  A  Judicial  system  Is  naeaaaary  to  In- 
terpret the  universal  laws  snd  to  help  the 
executive  enforce  the  Isw,  especially  as  It 
relstea  to  IndlTtdual  vtotatloos. 

4.  But  our  moat  Important  taak  la  In  win- 
alow  ttM  laaognlttnn  of  tha  naeasatty  for  a 
vend  aonattttttkmal  eonventlon — a  conven- 
tion to  be  called  Immediately  for  the  ptir- 
ot  remodeling  the  Charter  and  tha 
operandi  of  the  United  Nattons — a 
oonvaotloo  for  the  purpose  at  wrtLing  and 


adopting  a  universal  cotutitutlon  that  would 
make  the  United  Nattons  cspable  of  ful- 
filling what  we  hope  U  Its  true  destiny. 

IV.    HOW    tS   THX   TIMX    rOB    ACTIOW 

A.  On  the  national  level,  several  Members 
oC  Congrsas.  including  myself  (H.  Con  Res. 
15).  have  Introduced  legislation  calling  on 
President  Trumau  to  take  'mmedlate  steps 
to  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  article  109  of  the  United 
Nations  Chsrter — for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  United  Nstions  capable  of  enacting.  In- 
terpreting, and  enforcing  world  law — to  pre- 
vent war.  This  Is  st  least  s  starting  point 
on  the  national  level. 

B.  On  the  State  level,  nearly  half  of  the 
Icglalatures  have  indicated  a  deflniu  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  a  limited  world  gov- 
ernment. 

C.  But  the  most  Important  action  of  all 
la  on  the  personal  level.  When  enough  in- 
dividuals want  sction.  you  may  be  sura  that 
our  State  and  Federal  legislators  will  act 
along  with  the  govo'nors  and  the  Prealdent 
of  the  United  States.  People  all  over  our 
great  country  are  beginning  to  realixe  that 
there  Is  no  time  to  lose  In  forming  this  uni- 
versal government  to  create  a  peaceful  cli- 
mate In  world  affairs  and  to  enforce  Justice 
In  International  relations.  Perhaps  the  peo- 
ple tbro'oghout  the  United  Gtatee  are  further 
•long  in  their  thinking  than  our  Govern- 
mant  realises.  Your  presence  here  tonight 
makea  me  feel  that  this  Is  true.  Of  courae, 
there  are  other  countries  that  know  more 
keenly  than  we  do  the  horrors  of  not  having 
a  imlversal  government  to  which  they  can 
turn  for  the  preservation  of  their  homes  and 
famlltei.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  this 
tragic  leason  to  be  taught  to  us  the  hard 
way— on  our  own  shores. 

D.  ¥fae  time  for  action  Is  now.  There  Is 
a  tremendous  job  ahead  for  you  as  world 
federalists,  for  the  United  States  Congress, 
for  the  State  legislatures,  and  for  all  of  us 
who  realize  the  necessity  of  building  a  lim- 
ited world  government  capable  of  preserv- 
ing peace.  This  calls  for  an  active,  powerful 
force  dedicated  to  maintaining  Justice 
throughout  the  world.  The  task  will  not 
be  easy.  Individuals  and  groups  will  say. 
"Walt  a  while,  the  t£me  U  not  right  "  But 
this  Is  sort  of  like  getting  married — If  you 
wait  for  everything  to  be  Just  right,  you 
wait  forever.  There  Is  really  no  time  to  lose. 
The  Idea  Is  a  big  one.  but  It  takes  a  big 
Idea  to  accomplish  big  things. 

I  see  no  alternative.  We  must  measure  up 
to  the  task.  As  Vernon  Nash  said:  "What 
should  be  done  can  be  done."  I  would  like 
to  go  one  step  further  and  say:  What  must 
be  done  will  be  done. 


Bodf etiaf  for  Good  Health 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or    MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THB  8BNATZ  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  i  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  'Budgeting  for  Good  Health," 
published  in  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe  of  June  28,  1949.  The  editorial 
is  a  gptendld  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoid. 
AS  follows: 


■THwrriNo  roa  cooo  hsaltb 
A  trip  to  a  local  hospital  last  week  con- 
vinced us  of  one  thing— health  Insurance  Is 
one  of  the  best  securities  s  person  in  this 
country  can  bold.  It  almost  makes  It  a 
pleasure  to  undergo  medical  treatment  and 
have  the  dual  assxirance  of  the  best  In  medl- 
Ical  care  and  Insurance  to  cover  the  expenses. 
No  place  on  earth  can  a  person  get  bet- 
ter medical  care  than  right  here  in  America, 
and  good  treatment,  especially  If  the  illneaa 
requires  hospitalization  or  surgery,  runs  Into 
money.  Special  drugs,  the  services  of  an  ex- 
pert physician  and  trained  nurses,  excellent 
hospital  care — all.  of  necessity,  are  expensive. 
But  the  fear  of  large  medical  expense  need 
not  trouble  the  family  which  holds  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  contracts.  Health  in- 
surance organisations  of  this  kind  will  pay 
the  big  part  of  any  large  medical  bill  for  their 
paid-up  members. 

In  fsct.  the  merits  of  the  Insurance  ap- 
proach to  this  universal  problem  of  large 
medical  expense  have  been  so  numerous  as 
to  lead  some  people  to  propose  pui..ng  such 
Insurance  programs  In  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  making  them  compulsory  for 
all. 

We  feel,  however,  that  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  a  compulsory  heslth  Insurance 
program  Is  unnecessary  and  Inferior  to  a 
voluntary-Insurance  plan. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  voluntary  set-up  has  the  whole-hearted 
endorsement  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  nations!  hospital  associations.  It  would 
be  Inadvisable  to  force  a  system  of  health 
Insurance  upon  a  profession  which' has  pro- 
vided this  Nation  rrlth  the  best  health  of 
any  In  the  world  today. 

Second,  there  is  the  obvious  advantage  of 
the  voluntary-Insurance  progrsm  In  the  fact 
that  It  Is  voluntary.  Programs  like  Blue 
Cross  operate  from  the  bottom  up,  rather 
than  from  the  top  down.  This  Is  the  pref- 
erable way  to  do  things  In  a  democracy. 

Third.  It  shovUd  be  pointed  out  that  tha 
voluntary  Insiirance  program  Is  considerably 
chea'ier  to  operate,  accomplishing  many  ad- 
ministrative economies  which  a  Government 
program  could  not.  This  Is  one  of  the  big- 
gest argvunents  for  the  voluntary  program. 
Fourth,  we  believe  that  there  are  more  im- 
portant missions  In  the  field  of  public  health 
for  the  Government  than  the  operating  of 
a  health  Insurance  program.  These  are  the 
expansion  of  medical  school  facilities  to  keep 
up  with  the  continuing  need  for  more  doc- 
tors, the  reorganization  of  existing  public 
and  veteran's  health  programs  In  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, and  the  continued  expansion  of  public 
health  services  to  the  acutely  depres-sed  social 
arras  of  America — the  rural  south,  metro- 
polUan  slums,  and  the  American  Indian 
population. 

There  is  one  advantage  to  the  compulsory 
t^fealth  Insurance  program,  the  fact  that  it 
does  Include  every  family  In  Its  plan.  This 
advantage  can  be  easily  countered  by  the  vol- 
untary iBMirance  proponenu  through  a  pro- 
gram of  paMlc  information  and  education  aa 
to  the  need  for  enrolling  every  family  In  a 
program  like  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

By  and  large,  the  opponents  of  compulsory 
haalth  insurance  have  missed  the  boat  In 
presenting  their  case  to  the  Aemrican  people. 
Instead  of  arguing  the  a(}vantages  and  merits 
at  their  voluntary  Insurance  proposal,  they 
have  put  most  of  their  effort  Into  dramatis- 
ing the  compulsory  system  in  bloody  terms  of 
"socialism.   un-AmeriCanlsm."  etc. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  medical  asaoda- 
tlona  to  put  all  of  their  reaourcaa  Into 
promoting  universal  membership  In  volun- 
tary programs.  This  Is  a  bill  of  goods  that 
Is  easy  to  sell,  because  It  has  real  merit. 
When  nearly  every  American  is  a  member  of 
a  voluntary  Insurance  program,  the  demand 
for  compulsory  health  insurance  will  vanish. 
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The  Mahne^  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  July  8,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11.  1949.  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Hen.  Lawbxnce  H.  Sioth.  of  Wisconsin. 
Inserted  an  article  in  the  Congressional 
RccoRO  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  2.  1949.  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  143,  asking  that 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  be 
made  of  reports  that  United  States  In- 
vestigators in  the  Malmedy  case  have 
practiced  third-degree  methods  against 
those  charged  with  the  crime. 

In  the  Malmedy  case,  74  Germans 
were  charged  with  having  massacred  in 
cold  blood  American  GI's  taken  prisoner 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Hun- 
dreds of  Belgian  civilians,  as  well  as 
American  boys,  were  slain  without  mercy, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war.  These  German  criminals  were 
given  their  day  in  court.  They  con- 
fessed their  guilt,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  American  military  tribunal  handed 
down  its  verdict,  that  these  self-con- 
fessed criminals  pretended  that  they 
were  tricked  into  confessing.  This  sham 
maneuver,  however,  cannot  square  with 
the  regulations  governing  the  war  crimes 
trials  which  stipulate  that  "a  defendant 
shall  have  the  right  through  his  counsel 
to  present  the  evidence  at  his  trial  in 
support  of  his  defense  and  to  cross-ex- 
amine any  witness  called  by  the  prosecu- 
Uon." 

If  the  excuses  now  being  offered 
by  these  criminals  were  true,  then  why 
did  they  not  take  advantage  of  their 
rights  during  court  proceedings?  The 
answer  is  clear.  Their  barbarous  crimes 
were  proven  by  the  overwhelming  evl- 
.  dence  presented  by  the  prosecution, 
American  GI  survivors,  and  other  vic- 
tims of  this  massacre.  Forty- three  were 
sentenced  to  death.  But  in  March  1948. 
General  Clay  very  quietly  commuted  the 
sentences  of  31.  Since  then,  the  other  12 
have  also  managed  to  escape  justice: 
6  of  the  12  have  also  seen  their 
death  sentences  commuted  recently. 
The  actions  of  General  Clay  in  this 
case  were  supported  by  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Royall,  who  admitted  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  on  appropriations 
on  March  2,  1948.  that  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  prosecution  of  German 
war  criminals  in  general.  Is  it  any  coin- 
cidence that  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  made  public  his  views  in  the  same 
month  that  General  Clay  mitigated  the 
sentence  of  the  Malmedy  criminals? 
Reidizing  that  American  public  opinion 
would  not  tolerate  a  direct  quashing  of 
the  Malmedy  verdict.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Royall  created  a  three-man  com- 
mission to  "investigate"  the  Malmedy 
case.  This  seemed  like  a  fair  st^p  to  en- 
sure that  there  would  be  no  miscarriage 
of  justice.  One  would  have  expected  that 
this  committee  would  have  soupht  out 
all  persons  connected  with  the  trial  be- 


fore reaching  conclusions.  Believe  It  or 
not.  this  three-man  commission  did  not 
bother  to  talk  to  any  of  the  members  of 
the  prosecution  staff,  but  they  were  very 
keen  on  seeking  out  the  German  defend- 
ants for  their  story.  This  is  certainly  a 
novel  approach  for  a  committee  which  is 
suppased  to  l>e  seeking  full  information. 
Yet.  it  was  done  and  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted by  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as 
though  this  commission  had  truly  made 
an  impartial  Investigation. 

One  of  the  guiding  spirits  behind  this 
campaign  of  spurious  charges  against  the 
American  war  crimes  investigators  in 
the  Maimedy  case  is  Judge  LeRoy  Van 
Roden,  of  Media,  Pa.,  who  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall 
on  July  29, 1948.  Since  his  return  to  this 
country.  Judge  Van  Roden  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  vilify  the  American  prose- 
cutors and  in  general  the  Malmedy  case 
Itself. 

I  deem  it  of  great  Importance,  there- 
fore, to  call  attention  to  certain  activi- 
ties of  Judge  Van  Roden  which,  may  shed 
some  light  on  his  conduct  and  his 
motives. 

A  United  Press  dispatch,  dated  May  20. 
1949.  from  Media.  Pa.,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Times  on  May  21 
reports  the  case  of  a  certain  Herbert 
Gunther  Sonthoff,  a  former  member  of 
the  Nazi  brown.shlrts  now  teaching  at 
Harvard  University,  who  received  United 
Slates  citizenship  in  Delaware  County 
coiut  over  the  objections  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
Judge  Van  Roden  who  ruled  that,  al- 
though Mr.  SonthofT  was  subjected  to 
Nazi  indoctrination  in  his  native  Ger- 
many, he  successfully  escaped  Its  per- 
verting influence  and  came  to  recognize 
fully  and  clearly  the  advantages  of  the 
American  type  of  democracy,  despite 
strong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  United  Press  dispatch  further 
stated  that  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
recommended  that  citizenship  be  refused 
to  Mr.  SonthofT  on  the  basis  of  some  let- 
ters he  allegedly  had  written  to  friends 
in  foreign  countries.  These  letters  were 
produced  by  Judge  B.  Halbestadt,  a  Nat- 
uralization Bureau  agent,  at  a  hearing  on 
March  10  on  Mr.  Sonthoff's  petiUon  for 
citizenship.  In  one  letter,  Sonthoff 
wrote: 

I  do  not  lnt«nd  to  deny  my  »dherence  to 
the  German  cause,  to  renounce  it  and  to  be- 
come a  United  States  citlaen. 

Thanks  to  Judge  Van  Roden's  ruling, 
a  former  member  of  Hitler's  8.  A. — the 
ill -famed  brownshirts — has  now  become 
an  American  citizen.  But  this  is  not 
all. 

On  May  31,  1949.  the  New  York  Past 
Home  News  published  an  exclusive  story 
entitled  "Malmedy  Trial  Prober  Who 
Blasted  United  States  'Brutality*  Backs 
Pro-Nazi  Book."  written  by  Jay  NeL«ion 
Tuck  and  Irving  Lleberman  which 
follows : 
iCALnniT  TaiAL  Pbobbi  Who  Blastkd  Uwrno) 

Statbs  "B«UTAi.rrT"  Bacxs  P«o-Nazi  Book 
(By  Jay  Nelson  Tuck  and  Irrlng  Lleberman) 

Edward  Le  Roy  Van  P.oden.  the  Media.  Pa., 
judge  who  served  as  an  investigator  ot  the 


Malmedy  trial  and  has  eiib«eq\iently  led  the 
attack  against  the  United  btates  proeecutort. 
has  given  his  endorsement  to  a  pro-Nazi, 
anti-Semitic  book.  It  was  revealed  today. 

Van  Roden  was  a  member  of  a  three-maa 
commissicm  named  by  {ormer  Army  Secre- 
tary Royall  to  investigate  charges  that  CJnited 
States  war-crimes  Investigators  tised  iRVtal 
third-degree  methods  and  unfair  proeedorH 
against  74  Nazi  defendants  aeeiiaed  of  having 
shot  down  83  United  States  war  priacmers 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

He  has  been  a  violent  critic  of  the  United 
States  prosecution  and  his  utterances  on  the 
subject  have  been  widely  used  by  aaaortad 
pro-Fascist  publications  and  by  John  OTXm- 
n;U,  of  the  New  Tork  Daily  News,  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Van  Roden  recommended 
that  the  death  sentences  of  the  oonvlcted  de- 
fendants be  ocnxunuted  and  that  the  pnee- 
cutors  be  placed  en  trial. 

Today  the  Post  Home  News  learned  that 
Van  Roden  has  joined  hate  merchants  like 
A.  O.  Tlttmann  and  A.  J.  App  in  endorsing  a 
book  called  The  Crime  of  Our  Age.  by  <me 
Ludwig  Adolphus  Fritsch.  The  theme  of  the 
book,  as  explained  by  Fritsch  in  a  letter  he 
mails  out  with  it,  is  how  "the  Jews  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  succeeded  in  uniting  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  into  an  unholy  alliance  in 
order  to  destroy  Germandom." 

WaMTKD  CXUCANS  TO   OOMUATB 

The  book,  dedicated  to  "Christian  Ameri- 
cans," opens  with  a  reference  to  "^the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  sick  late  President 
(who)  surrounded  himself  with  advisers 
who  •  •  •  reject  the  Saviour."  He  lists 
the  advisers  as  '•Bernhard  Baruch  (sic)  from 
Kontgsberg,  Henry  Morgenthau  from  Mann- 
helm,  Pellx  Frankfurter  from  Vienna.  Albert 
Eosteln  from  Berlin,"  and  so  on. 

In  subheadings,  Prltsch's  book  refers  to 
•Tloosevelt's  Satanism,"  "Roosevelt  sin  reg- 
ister." and  "Roosevelt,  the  evU  spirit  of  the 
world." 

The  book  declares  that  "the  real  aggrMMfi 
are  the  great  powers  of  today"  and  prodataia 
"one  Holy  Reich,  which  was  predestined  to 
be  the  defender,  guardian,  and  protector  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  white  race." 

Van  Roden's  printed  endorsement  of 
Pritschs  book  calls  it  "startling,"  and  says. 
"I  think  it  should  have  a  wide  dlBtribution, 
not  only  to  the  clei-gy,  but  to  all  Americans." 
The  endorsement  is  carried  by  Fritsch  In  a 
leaflet  advertising  the  book.  Prttsch  is  a 
former  Lutheran  clergvman. 

Reached  by  tl;ls  newspaper.  Van  Roden 
said  of  Fritsch,  "I  agree  with  his  actual  facts, 
though  not  with  all  of  his  conclusions  and 
speculations."  There  was  no  qualification  of 
this  kind  In  his  published  endOTscment  of 
the  book. 

A  Post  Home  News  reporter  read  to  Van 
Roden  a  passage  from  the  bocA  which  de- 
clared that  "the  Germans  would  have  brc*en 
the  eccentricities  of  Hltlerism  after  they  had 
reached  their  goal — unification  of  all  Ger- 
msms  •  •  •  'Hieir  God-given  noble  char- 
acteristics would  have  been  revealed.  Their 
unique  ability  to  organiae  would  have  cre- 
ated order  and  tranquillity.  •  •  •  Their 
deep  spiritual  life  would  have  enriched  and 
ennobled  mankind.  '  *  •  The  American 
leaders  prevented  this  development  and  de- 
stroyed that  great  nation  against  the  will  of 
86  percent  of  our  population." 

Asked  If  he  agreed  with  that.  Van  Roden 
said.  "It  la  partially  true.  We  should  have 
approached  the  problem  in  a  different  way." 
Another  endorser  of  the  book  is  Tttmann. 
president  oi  the  Voters  AlUance  'or  Ameri- 
cans of  German  Ancestry,  a  Yorkville  outfit 
revealed  by  this  newspaper  last  month  as  a 
successor  to  the  defunct  German-American 
Bund.  Tlttmann  "s  endorsement  expresses 
gloomy  doubt  that  the  work  will  have  any 
Influence  with  the  clergy,  who  are  called  "a 
lot  of  hypocrites  and  cowards." 
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A  third  endCHMr  U  App.  who  hM  ax 
ttaaS  0«n«rml  BlMnbowcr  b«  hanged  m  «  war 
App  tipiwiw  bU  "apprecUtion, 
d  •oacratulatlons"  to  the  au> 
that  tbe  book  "cerUlnly  tella 
the  truth." 

That  Item  gives  only  a  brief  idea  about 
the  book  The  Crime  of  Our  Age.  The 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  by  C.  Monteith 
Gilpin,  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
PrevenUon  of  World  War  III.  New  York. 
as  printed  on  May  29.  under  the  title 
"Book  Excuses  Nazi  Acts,"  give  a  more 
complete  description  of  this  nefarious 
work: 

NAZI     aCT»      CHICAGO      AtTTHOa 
WAK.  Dl 


CKBMAJC    CHAEACm    AlfS    MOTTVXS 

To  the  New  Ycrk  Herald  Tribune: 

It  wami  that  the  whitewaAh  Germany 
campaign  litigated  by  certain  elemenu  In 
this  country  has  now  turned  Into  amear-the- 
AlUea  propManda.  Unfortunately,  moat 
people  In  M9W  York  and  Washington  »^m 
not  to  raaliae  the  extent  of  this  recent  cam- 
palfB  piHtied  forward  In  the  Middle  West. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  recently 
publlahed  book  called  The  Crime  of  Our  Age. 
which  la  by  far  the  moat  fantastic  white- 
waah  not  only  for  the  Germans  but  alao 
tor  tba  Nailai.  and  at  the  rery  same  time 
ti  mm  aManeHW  wnear  against  the  United 
■aooe.  and  Britain.  It  can  only  be 
In  the  category  of  Pan-German 
wilUuga. 

The  author  of  The  Crime  of  Our  Age  U  a 
Bev.  Dr.  Ludwlg  Adolphus  Prltach.  of  Chi- 
cago, who  alao  flcures  as  publlaher. 

White  It  U  written  In  English  (In  a  very 
bad  Bngllah  at  that )  the  book  la  being  heav- 
ily advertised  In  German -language  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  country  and  sells  for 
gl  apiece. 

Here  are  aoaie  typical  chapter  headings: 
The  Real  Aggreaaors  Are  the  Great  Powers 
of  Today.  Germany  the  Protector  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  White  Race,  the  Victors 
Have  No  Moral  Right,  the  Allies  Were  the 
Aggreasors  Through  the  Centuries,  the  Al- 
llaa  Were  the  First  exterminators  of  Peo- 
jplm,  the  Allies  Invented  the  Concentration 
camps,  the  AlUes  Were  tLie  First  Slave  Trad- 
ers, the  Allies  Were  the  First  Mass  Mur- 
derers, the  Allies  Committed  More  Crimea 
Than  German  Doctors,  the  Allies  Are  the 
Greatest  Looters  of  History,  Shame  of  Our 
Troops.  Even  the  Russians  More  Honest, 
What  Would  Pan-Germanism  Give  the  World. 
And  here  are  some  significant  quotes, 
picked  at  random,  which  need  no  comment: 
"The  Germans  are  accused  of  having 
started  an  aggreaalve  war.  For  that  crime 
their  leaders  were  hanged.  Every  historian 
knows  that  this  accusation  Is  a  great  lie. 
The  Germans  wanted  to  reach  their  rightful 
goal  In  rescuing  Etirope  by  peaceful  means. 
In  the  case  of  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland. 
they  succeeded.  A  p>eaceful  agreement  with 
Poland  also  would  have  been  possible  had 
not  ChurchUl.  encouraged  by  Roosevelt,  In- 
stigated the  leaders  of  that  unfortunate 
people.     •     •     • 

"The  Germans  were  accused  of  having  In- 
troduced the  concentration  eMipa  as  a  new 
means  of  war.  For  this  aim*  thalr  leaders 
and  helpers  atare  hanged.  The  Germans,  In 
their  3.000  years  of  glorious  history,  never 
iMSd  this  objectionable  means.    •     •    • 

"TtM  Oarmans  were  accused  of  destroying 

tba  TUlaga  of  Udlce  and  of  executing  about 

■rttiab-aMit  murdsrers  of   a   governor. 

parpatratora  of  thto  crime  were  hanged. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  victorious  nations 

aoBBBitted  thousandfold  greater  almea." 

la   the   chapter.    What   Would    Fan-Oer- 

Have  Given  the  World?    Herr  Fritsch 


"In  my  opinion  the  Germans  would  have 
broken  the  eccentricities  of  Hltlerlsm  after 
they  had  reached  their  goal— unification  of 
all  Germans.  The  best  proof  for  this  state- 
ment Is  the  fact  that  responsible  Germans 
tried  to  get  rid  of  Hitler  seven  times.  After 
consolidation  of  the  greater  Reich  the  hun- 
dred million  Germans  would  have  gone  to 
work  In  holy  enthusiasm.  Their  God-given 
noble  characteristics  would  have  been  re- 
vealed Their  unique  ability  to  organlM 
would  have  created  order  and  tranquillity  In 
Europe  and  in  the  world  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  They  would  have  created  the 
United  States  of  Europe  without  bloodshed. 
They  would  have  placed  their  great  capabili- 
ties In  the  fields  of  science,  arts,  and  tech- 
nology to  the  disposition  of  the  world  as  they 
did  before.     •     •     • 

"In  short,  pan -Germanism  would  have 
brought  to  mankind  spiritual  and  material 
blessings.  The  west  Exiropean  culture  and 
civilization  would  have  been  rescued  once 
more  by  the  Germans,  the  old.  experienced 
defenders  of  the  meet  precious  treasures  of 
mankind.  The  American  leaders  prevented 
this  development  and  destroyed  that  great 
nation  against  the  will  of  86  percent  of  our 
population." 

These  are  only  a  few  excerpts,  but  they 
will  sufflce  to  show  the  tendencies  of  this 
outrageous  book. 

C.  MONTTTTH   GiLMN. 

Secretary.  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  III. 
Nrw  ToBK.  May  21.  1949. 


Philippine  Leader  Laarel  Is  Foe  of 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       ^ 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  8,  1949 

Mr,  HAGEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  coming  November  elections  in  the 
Philippines,  there  Is  considerable  Interest 
In  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Reports  coming  into  Wa.shington 
indicate  that  Dr.  Jose  P.  Laurel  is  the 
favorite  and  will  be  elected. 

In  view  of  this  likelihood.  Members  of 
Congress  and  readers  of  the  Record  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  a  letter  re- 
cently published  in  a  small-town  news- 
paper in  Minnesota.  It  so  happens  that 
the  editor  of  this  newspaper  Is  my  former 
secretary.  Fay  George  Child,  of  Maynard, 
Minn.,  who  is  now  editor  and  pubhsher 
of  the  Maynard  News.  The  letter  gives 
considerable  background  concerning  Dr. 
Laurel  and  his  relentless  fight  against 
communism  in  his  country. 

The  letter,  published  In  the  Majmard 
News  on  June  24,  1949.  follows: 

ixrrsB  ABOtrr  phiijppiivxs  or  iNTiaxsT  to  otm 


(The  editor  of  the  News  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  P.  W.  Reeves,  former  Secretary  to 
several  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  more 
recently  Director  of  ClvUlan  Personnel  of  the 
War  Department  In  the  PhUlpplnes.  Mr. 
Reeves,  has  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Philippines  and  what  he  has  to  say  In  his 
letter  to  this  writer  will  be  of  Interest  p«r- 
tlculaily  In  view  oX  the  fact  that  the  Philip- 


pines Is  still  very  close  to  the  United  States 
In  Its  political  and  economic  life.) 
Mr.  Fat  Giosce  Child. 

Editor  and  Publinher.  Maynard  News, 
Maynard,  Minn. 
DaA«  Fat:  Out  letters  must  have  been 
croosed  In  the  mall.  In  my  most  recent 
communication  I  told  you  of  most  of  my 
experiences  ofc  my  trip  to  the  Philippines, 
but  I  did  not  go  Into  a  great  deal  on  Dr. 
Laurel.  Your  Interest  in  the  great  Philip- 
pine leader— who  may  be  the  next  president 
of  the  Philippine  people  Is  understandable, 
and  so  the  following  factual  Information  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you — and  perhaps  to  your 
readers. 

On  May  22.  1940.  Dr.  Laurel  w<t8  nominated 
by  the  Nacionallsta  Party  as  its  candidate 
for  the  presidency  In  the  Philippines  in  the 
coming  November  election.  The  nominating 
convention  was  made  up  of  737  delegates 
from  all  sections  of  the  Philippines.  Dr. 
Laurel  had  the  support  of  636  delegates  and 
the  combined  opposition  to  Dr.  Laurel  cast 
101  votes  for  Senator  Camllo  Oelas.  an  out- 
standing Filipino,  a  great  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple and  a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity.  Thus 
Dr.  Laurel  will  oppose  President  Qulrlno  In 
the  November  election. 

Governor  General  Leonard  Wood  appointed 
Dr.  Laurel  as  head  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  the  famous  "Wood  Cabinet."  Prom 
192S  until  1931  Dr.  Laurel  served  as  a  sen- 
ator In  the  Philippine  Senate.  In  1935  Dr. 
Laurel  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  and  was  one  of  those  selected 
by  the  convention  to  write  the  constitution 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines; 
and  this  same  constitution  which  Dr  Laurel 
assisted  In  writing  for  the  commonwealth 
was  also  adopted  when  the  Philippine  Re- 
public came  into  being.  In  1936  Dr.  Laurel 
was  appointed  by  President  Manuel  Quezon 
to  be  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
On  December  24.  1941  (after  war  was  de- 
clared on  Japan)  President  Quezon  again 
appointed  Dr.  Laurel — this  time  to  one  of 
the  most  important  positions  In  the  Philip- 
pines, the  poet  of  Secretary  of  Justice.  When 
Manila  was  al>out  to  fall  and  President 
Quezon  was  preparing  to  go  to  Corregldor. 
he  sent  for  Dr.  Laurel  and  told  him  he  wanted 
him  to  go  along  In  advisory  capacity.  How- 
ever, at  the  last  hour  Quezon  decided,  on  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Laurel's  popularity  with  the 
Filipinos  that  Dr.  Laurel  should  stay  in 
Manila,  and  President  Quezon  Instructed  Dr. 
Laurel  to  remain  and  help  protect  the  people. 
President  Quezon's  Instructions  to  Dr.  Laurel 
were  given  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  General  MacArthur.  General  MacArthur's 
Instructions  were  that  the  Filipino  officials 
could  serve  In  the  Japanese-sponsored  or- 
ganization m  order  to  better  protect  the  peo- 
ple, but  General  MacArthur  admonished 
them  that  they  must  not  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Japan  otherwise  they  would  be 
shot  by  his  order  upon  his  returr  to  the 
Philippines. 

The  late  President  Quezon  was  a  patriot  of 
the  highest  order.  It  was  a  signal  honor 
which  President  Quezon  paid  to  Dr.  Laurel 
when  he.  the  President,  instructed  Laurel  to 
remain  and  help  protect  the  people.  In 
October  1943.  Dr.  Laurel  was  made  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Philippines  by  order  of  the 
Japanese  who  were  occupying  Manila.  Dr. 
Laurel  served  as  President  under  Japanese 
occupation  from  October  1943  v-itll  February 
1945.  Laurel  was  carrying  out  the  Instruc- 
tions of  his  President  (who  was  In  Australia) 
by  remaining  In  Manila  and  trying  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Japense  in  order  to  better  pro- 
tect the  Filipino  people. 

When  Laurel  was  appointed  president  he 
selected  the  late  Manuel  Roxas  as  chairman 
of  the  economic  planning  bo  rd.  and  as  such 
Rosas  was  an  ex-offlcio  member  of  Laurel's 
cabinet.  President  Laurel  and  Roxas  worked 
out  an  exceptional  plan  that  materially 
helped   In   coping   with   the   food   shortage. 
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They  saw  to  It  that  the  Filipinos  received 
rice  rations.  Roxaa  vas  a  patriot.  No  one 
accused  B<Ty»f  of  t>elng  a  traitor  Rcxns  was 
elected  president  in  1946 

Also  when  Lsurel  became  president  be 
appointed  men  of  the  highest  tjpe  to  serve 
In  his  cabinet.  The  man  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  th^  Philippines.  Hon. 
Elpldlo  Quirlno,  served  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Laurel.  No  man  has  ever  dared  to 
challenge  President  Quinnos  patriotism.  No 
one  has  accused  President  Qulrlno  of  being  a 
traitor.  Men  who  were  appointed  to  high 
places  by  President  Laurel  were  later  ap- 
pointed to  high  places  by  President  Rosas 
and  by  President  Quirino. 

Dr.  Laurel's  greatest  obsession  is  his  un- 
compromising opposition  to  communism. 
Pr.  Laurel  told  me  in  February  1947.  that 
communism  Is  the  world's  greatest  menace. 
Dr  Laurel  told  me  when  I  was  in  BAanlla  In 
1947  that  the  happiest  moment  of  hJs  life 
was  when  the  American  soldiers  reached 
Manila  and  freed  the  Plllplnos  from  the  op- 
pression of  Japanese  rule 

Dr.  Laurel  is  a  statesman  In  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  Is  a  learned  man.  Intel- 
lectually, he  has  no  peer  In  the  Philippines 
among  the  living  or  dead  He  is  a  religious 
man  and  daily  worships  God.  Often  when  I 
hare  been  In  his  study  in  hie  home  In  Manila 
(also  In  his  law  ofBce  where  he  dally  receives 
scores  and  scores  of  friends  who  like  to  rlslt 
with  him)  I  have  seen  Dr  Laiu-el  on  bended 
knees  In  silent  prayer.  Dr  Latirel  has  a  pri- 
vate chap>el  In  his  home  where  he  spends  a 
portion  of  his  time  In  prayer  each  day. 

In  1947  Dr.  Laurel  told  me  that  he  could 
not  understand  why  any  person  would  try 
to  create  the  Impression  that  he  Is  anti- 
American.  He  said  that  some  of  his  best 
friends  are  Americans  and  he  corresponds 
with  them  regularly.  Many  Americans  who 
attended  classes  with  Dr.  Laurel  at  Tale 
University  keep  In  touch  with  him  by  corre- 
spondence. In  America  many  prominent 
Americans  who  know  Dr.  Laurel  have  told  me 
fine  things  about  him.  Just  recently  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  prominent  United 
States  Senator  in  which  <je  mentioned  Dr. 
Laurel.  Many  Americans,  upon  learning  that 
I  visited  the  Philippines,  ssked  me  about  Dr. 
Laurel.  One  of  Dr.  Laurel's  teachers  was  an 
American  lady.  She  lives  in  Georgia  or  Ten- 
nnrn  Dr.  Laurel  writes  to  her  regularly. 
H«  told  me  that  when  he  comes  to  the  United 
States,  the  first  thing  on  his  program  will 
be  to  pay  her  a  visit.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  he  told  me  that  he  has  already  made 
one  visit  to  see  her  at  her  home. 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Laurel. 
dated  Octot)er  21,  1946.  he  made  the  following 
statement.  "Sometimes  I  wonder  why  certain 
persons  are  bent  on  discrediting  me  before 
the  American  people.  America  has  been  our 
benefactor  In  many  ways  and  I  am  grateful 
to  America  for  her  sincere  and  altruistic 
spirit  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  country 
alter  the  ravages  of  the  last  war  "  And  again 
in  February  1949  when  I  was  in  Manila,  Dr. 
Lrurel  said  to  me.:  "It  is  an  insult  to  our  In- 
telligence to  say  we  dlsJlke  America.  What 
would  we  have  done  without  America's  help? 
We  were  a  oouquered  people  and  our  homes 
and  all  business  were  destroyed  by  the 
Japanese.  America  came  to  oiir  rescue  and 
llbMBrated  us.  I  have  always  been  grateful  to 
America  for  the  help  given  to  us  before  the 
Japanese  came;  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  America  for  liberating  us  and  making  us  a 
free  people,  as  well  as  for  the  wonderful  aid 
given  to  our  country  and  our  people  since  the 
war." 

And.  in  closing.  I  should  like  to  q\iote  a 
abort  letter  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Laurel 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  The  letter  is  dated 
MaoUa.  May  S7.  1949,  and  U  as  follows: 


"Thank  you  for  yaui  congratulatory  radio- 
gram. Now  that  I  have  been  chosen  to  carry 
the  people's  banner  for  a  clean  and  honest 
government,  I  can  start  the  Intensive  cam- 
paign which  I  could  not  do  before  my  nomi- 
nation on  May  22.  1949.  I  have  fvill  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  Jtistice  of  the 
pecple.  With  God's  aid.  victory  will  be  ours. 
With  warm  personal  regards." 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  W.  RSEVIS. 


CARE  Book  Profran 


EXTENSION  CF  REM/RKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  24.  1949.  I 
hope  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  get  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  H.  R.  5186,  which  would 
implement  this  important  program : 

A    NEW  CAU   PaOGBAlf 

In  iU  appeals  for  help  for  the  needy  in 
Europe,  CARE  has  made  effective  use  of 
the  slogan  "Our  Friends  Abroad  Are  Hun- 
gry." The  organization  has  now  announced 
scHne  of  the  details  of  the  program  with 
which  it  hopes  to  meet  another  kind  of 
hunger,  the  hunger  of  the  mind,  through  the 
dispatch  of  scientific  and  technical  books 
to  libraries  abroad  A  service  of  this  sort  is 
what  one  would  have  been  led  to  expect 
from  an  organization  that  has  shown  how 
sensitive  It  Is  to  need  and  how  competent 
it  Is  in  meeting  It.  That  proved  competence 
shoxild  invite  the  fullest  support  for  the 
program. 

Dr.  Evans,  Librarism  of  Congress,  has  indi- 
cated that  books  would  t>e  chosen  as  a  defense 
of  our  way  of  life  and  thus  make  their  con- 
tribution to  better  understanding.  Presum- 
ably he  has  in  mind  that  this  is  one  "Voice" 
program  that  can't  be  Jammed.  But  we  like 
to  think  that  our  way  of  life  Itself  includes 
such  things  as  wanting  to  supply  books  for 
libraries  whose  stocks  have  been  destroyed 
and  wanting  to  provide  the  tools  of  learning 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn.  That  is,  or 
ought  to  be.  our  way.  CARE  is  again  blazing 
a  trail  in  good  works  and  its  support  is  again 
urged. 


Waskin^on  Reportiii{ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or   PtNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  8.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  my  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Allegheny  Advance 
Leader  on  June  23,  1949 : 

WASHINGTON    KSPOKTINC 

There  seem  to  be  so  many  so-called  spy 
trials  going  on  at  one  time  that  someone 
locking  down  on  us  from  Man  must  wonder 


about  our  poUUcal  stability  Here  in  Wash- 
ington, one  trial,  that  of  a  former  employ** 
of  the  Justice  Department,  charged  with  de- 
livering An^rican  secrets  to  the  Russians, 
has  had  repercussions  in  Congress  as  well  as 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

This  Washington  trial  has  broxight  into 
the  open  the  vast  amount  of  informing 
American  citizens  are  telling  the  FBI  about 
their  neighbors.  In  aiuKist  ali  instances, 
such  reports  are  sheer  hysteria,  and  are  based 
upon  personal  dislike  or  suspicion.  They 
represent  a  method  of  doing  harm  to  others, 
while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  penalties 
of  personal  exposure. 

The  Washington  Coplon  trial  has  actually 
done  some  good  on  this  score,  for  it  las 
brought  into  the  open  the  names  of  th* 
informants  as  well  as  the  statements  they 
have  submitted  to  the  FBI.  These  persons 
who  thought  they  could  tell  on  their  neigh- 
bors without  their  neighbors  finding  out 
about  them  are  now  being  shown  up  for  what 
they  are. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  any  of  us  who 
learn  that  an  individual  is  not  working  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  mak* 
that  information  available  to  the  FBI  or 
other  proper  authorities.  But  I  do  l>elieve 
that  these  Informers  must  feel  their  infor- 
mation is  so  accurate  that  they  would  b* 
wUling  to  be  named  as  informants  in  th* 
press  or  in  court.  Those  who  are  eager  to 
make  charges  against  the  character  of  an- 
other miist  be  willing  to  face  the  accused 
and  repeat  the  charges  openly. 

There  is  another  question  related  to  theat 
spy  trials  that  has  also  come  in  for  fair 
amount  of  discussion  in  Congrcs*  as  well  aa 
in  the  magazines  and  papar*.  This  la  th* 
question  whether  persons  of  questionable 
political  beliefs  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  There  seems  to 
be  a  growing  fear  that  the  present  genera- 
tion is  less  able  to  sift  through  all  opinion 
and  come  up  with  the  right  answers  than 
our  older  generations.  I  for  one  find  such 
a  thought  preposterous.  I  have  faith  in  th* 
ability  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  draw 
democratic  solutions  after  studying  all 
ideologies. 

In  a  discussion  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
last  week,  I  was  hurt  by  the  lack  of  faith 
some  of  them  had  In  our  youth.  Erroneously, 
some  thought  that  the  best  way  to  keep  our 
youngsters  democratic  was  to  keep  them  iso- 
lated from  all  other  types  of  thinking.  To 
me.  this  is  the  svirest  way  of  keeping  the 
coming  generation  from  preparing  Itself  to 
take  over  the  management  of  this  great 
country  of  ctirs. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  great  Charles  Uni- 
versity recently  expelled  all  students  and 
faculty  memt>erE  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
political  beliefs  of  the  Oovemment.  To  me, 
this  signifies  the  end  of  academic  freedom 
for  that  country.  Yet  some  of  my  ccdleaguea 
who  agree  with  me  on  the  meaning  of  the 
action  taken  at  Charles  University  do  not 
see  a  parallel  between  that  action  and  their 
own  proposal  to  do  exactly  the  same  Job  in 
American  schools. 

1  have  faith  in  our  people.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  ever  turn  from  their  great 
desire  to  expand  personal  liberties.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  work  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments should  be  exposed.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  so  weak  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  few  pereons  working  for  foreign 
nations  shotild  cause  us  to  quake  in  our 
boots  and  make  us  adopt  undemocratio 
methods  in  order  to  keep  us  demoCTStic. 
If  we  abolish  freedom  of  speech  in  order  to^ 
prevent  a  few  persons  from  talking  have  we^ 
gained  anything?  If  we  end  academic  free- 
dom, are  we  preparing  our  youth  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow  c»-  are  we  hastening  the 
end  of  democracy?  These  are  vital  problems 
today  tar  ali  Americans. 
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Ym  Cannot  E«n<l  a  Principle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nv 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW    YORK 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  I.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  antireliglous  activities 
not  only  In  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world.  In  recent  months  such  activi- 
ties have  been  on  the  Increase,  particu- 
larly In  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere. The  following  item  by  John  A. 
Heffeman.  of  the  Brooklyn  Ea«le.  which 
appeared  In  Its  Issue  of  July  6.  is  another 
good  summary  of  the  situation.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  H^fleman  that  it  is  high  time 
that  the  United  Nations  took  official  cog- 
niiaoce  of  this  slUutUon. 
— ituuiAji  SATS  "Am  WHT  m  m*  xnt 
majom" 

It  oi^t  to  t»  mantfmt  to  %l\  minuter*  of 
vluit«T«r  rtllglotu  denomination,  and  indeed, 
to  all  wbo  pi  of—  faith  In  the  moral  value* 
at  rellflon  and  Its  InUispensablllty  to  the 
elvlltaatloa  we  have  known  that  there  U 
Mmethmg  more  than  a  mere  political  que*- 
tloa  at  tarae  *  -  Ruaau'*  aatelltte  countries 

It  ha*  been  proven  that  under  the  reign 
of  the  CommunUt  govemmenu  Proteatant. 
noman  Catholic,  and  Jew  altke  have  raffared 
perMcutSon  The  Moslem  group*  alao  hate 
felt  the  rod  of  the  little  tyranU  who  would 
•libMitute  the  teachings  of  liarx.  Lentn.  and 
Olallii  for  the  OH  and  New  Teetamenu.  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Koran 

It  happens  that  the  blows  aimed  at  lead- 
laig  BB— abers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy ta  eountrles  which  have  been  predom- 
inantly Roman  Catholic  have  attracted  the 
most  attention.  There  waa  dram*  of  high 
quality  in  the  arrest  of  Archbishop  Stepmac 
and  his  kangaroo  court  trial.  Even  more 
startling  waa  the  arreet  and  trUl  of  Cardinal 
snty.  who  had  first  suffered  under  the 


And  now  come*  the  case  of  the  entire 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Caechoelovakia 
under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Joseph 
Beran.  who  has  taksn  ths  sam*  precaution* 
gainst  his  poaslbls  arrest  and  torture  thst 
ths  Hungarian  cardinal  took  prior  to  his  in- 
caresratlon. 

The  threaU  of  the  Red  politicians  have  not 
daunted  ths  Caschoslovak  bUhops.  Despite 
tbs  goeenuoent  dscrsc.  their  pastoral  letter 
raad  In  every  church  was  a  rscltal  at  tyran- 
irioal  acu  of  supprssslon.  ot  subesrston  of 
gftKMMf  and  silencing  of  the  preM  and  seques- 
tration of  church  property.  It  was  in  llns 
with  Stalin's  pr(rf»ssed  policy,  which  alms  at 
Um  dastructlon  of  men's  souls,  and  the  use 
of  attOh  churches  a*  have  the  government 
aancttnr  as  political  agencies.  We  are.  un- 
familiar here  with  those  political  pracuces. 
but  Europe  ha*  known  them  ever  since  the 
day*  ot  Christ. 

Isnt  It  becoming  clear  to  us  her*  that  free- 
of  oonseicnc*  Is  under  threat  among  us? 
De   Wolfe,   head   of   the   Protesunt 

Dkxsss  of  Long  Island,  not  long 

^go  iBWIiiil  a  warning  against  ultra  Itlierallsm 
that  strangles  liberty.  But  our  guest  and 
ersatkm.  ths  United  Nations,  erected  to  guard 
a  pesos  thst  has  never  come,  has  no  word  of 
IMOtssa  to  mates  i^alnst  eiolatkm  af  tar  eloU- 
ttso  by  RKiala  sod  her  saullltss  of  ths  agree- 
menu  as  to  the  llbsraUoo  of  the  Maat-ilom- 
inated  eountrlss  of  tbs  Old  World. 


EXTENSION  OJ'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  naasaxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1949 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
DONAU)  L.  Jackson,  of  California,  made 
an  insplrlnsr  addre.s.s  at  the  convention  of 
the  Nebraska  Young  Republicans  held  at 
Ha.sting.s.  Ncbr..  on  the  3d  day  June  1949. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing Mr.  J.^cxsoN■s  address,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fel- 
low Repuollcans.  It  Is  a  great  privilege,  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  here  in  Hastings 
with  you  tonight.  No  doubt  your  last  con- 
vention was  during  the  period  when  we  were 
all  hopeful,  yes  even  overly  sanguine,  about 
our  chances  for  victory  In  November  of  IMS. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sense  In  laboring  over- 
much the  reasons  for  our  defeat.  SufBce  It 
to  say  that  circumstances  combined  to  make 
last  November  2  a  fitting  day  for  the  don- 
ning of  sack  cloth  and  ashes  rather  than  for 
the  crowning  of  our  brows  with  wreaths  of 
laurel.  We  had.  during  the  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  election  of  last  fall. 
every  reason  to  t>elleve  that  the  American 
people  were  sickened  by  the  continuance  of 
a  socialistic  program  which  combined  the 
worst  festures  of  the  pork-barrel  system  of 
government  with  the  squandermania  of  an 
administration  running  rampant  over  the 
constitutional  rights  and  the  legal  preroga- 
tives of  a  great  people  We  felt  certain,  and 
our  optimism  was  reflected  by  all  keen  ob- 
server* of  political  trend*,  that  we  were  at 
long  la*t  to  achieve  the  victory  which  had 
eluded  our  grasp  for  so  many  years.  What 
transpired  on  that  fateful  second  of  Novem- 
ber last,  will  furnish  the  subject  for  political 
post  moriems  for  many  months  to  come,  but 
what  is  eminently  more  important,  that  day 
proved  to  Republicans  everywhere  the  need 
for  a  revaluation  and  a  reassessment  of  our 
position.  Our  task  now  Is  not  so  much  to  re- 
view what  has  already  transpired,  as  It  U  to 
build  something  new  and  vital  in  the  way 
of  a  political  prograni^-hich  we  can  Uke 
to  the  people  of  this  cobntry  In  1950  as  we 
attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  legisla- 
tive reins,  so  necessary  to  hold  in  our  hands 
If  we  are  to  maintain  our  great  country  and 
the  system  of  government  which  served  to 
make  It  great. 

We  were,  last  fall,  a  party  not  only  divided 
!n  fundamental  concepts,  but  a  party  of  di- 
vided counsel.  There  were  those  who  con- 
ceived the  proper  course  of  action  to  be  a 
fighting  campaign  In  which  the  deeds  of  the 
much-maligned  Eightieth  Congress  would  be 
taken  directly  to  the  people  In  a  positive 
way.  in  order  that  they  might  better  know 
and  understand  what  had  transpired  during 
the  2-year  period  when  the  Republicans  had 
held  a  working  majority  In  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  The  other  school  of  political 
thought  within  the  Republican  Party  telt 
It  better  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  broad 
generalities,  generalities  based  In  a  natural 
deslrs  for  harmony  and  understanding  among 
all  shads*  of  American  political  thought 
The  latter  group  prevailed,  and  we  embarked 
upon  such  a  program  as  was  dsslrsd  by  It. 

It  is  not  my  Intent,  nor  1*  It  my  desire,  to 
•ngags  tn  idle  recrlmlnstlon*.  We  ehould 
not  bs  "Sunday  morning  quarterback*."  dU- 
russlng  when  and  where  our  fumbles  oc- 
curred. Rather  It  should  be  our  purpose  to 
seek  out.  as  bsst  ws  can.  the  reasons  which 


led  directly  to  the  f«nta*tlc  upset  of  which 
we  were  the  victims.  Million*  of  words  have 
been  written  on  this  subject.  Other  million* 
of  words  have  been  spoken  over  the  radio 
networks  of  the  country.  Political  pundlU 
have  a**lgned  a  *core  of  varying  reasons 
which  they  allege  led  to  the  defeat.  Far  from 
being  a  political  crystal-ball  gazer,  able  to 
forecast  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  coming 
events,  I  confess  to  considerable  bewilder- 
ment m  looking  back  on  the  campaign  waged 
by  the  Republican  Party.  As  individuals,  we 
are  limited  In  our  field  of  vision,  and  we  are 
largely  preacrlbed  In  our  outlook  to  that  field 
of  activity  with  which  we  are  most  closely 
and  Intimately  associated.  Thus  It  Is  that  I 
n»U8t  Interpret  events  on  the  national  scene 
with  respect  to  evenu  as  they  transpire  with- 
in my  own  congressional  district.  My  conclu- 
sions are  therefore  based  In  the  personal 
e.xperlence  and  the  personal  observations 
which  I  was  able  to  make  during  the  course 
of  the  election  In  the  Sixteenth  Congressional 
DlBtrlct  of  California. 

A  few  words  In  description  of  my  district 
might  be  well  at  this  time  to  properly  »et 
the  stage  for  your  Individual  understanding 
of  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn.  My  district 
Is  a  most  representative  one.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  It  numbers  many  thousand* 
more  of  Democrat  regUtratlona  than  of  Re- 
publican regUtranta.  it  Is  a  typical  American 
community.  Upon  the  close  of  registration 
In  the  Sixteenth  CallfornU  DUlrlct.  prior  to 
the  election  of  last  fall,  registration  figures 
showed  105.828  Republicans,  or  39  percent  of 
the  total  registration.  Democrat  registra- 
tions accounted  for  142.543  regUtered  voters, 
or  53  percent  of  the  total.  Another  30.389 
reglstranu  were  divided  among  the  minor 
parties  for  a  total  of  8  percent.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  twenty  thoueand-odd 
voters  In  the  minor  parties  represented  polit- 
ical thinking  more  closely  approximating 
the  Democrat  than  the  Republican.  It  was 
obviously  necessary  for  any  Republican  can- 
didate to  carry  a  very  large  number  of  Demo- 
crat voters  along  with  him  If  he  was  to 
achieve  victory. 

Thl3  condition  In  turn  opened  up  two  pos- 
sible courses  of  action,  as  follows:  (1'  Con- 
duct an  extremely  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan 
campaign,  which  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
those  issues  In  fierce  contention,  or  (2)  con- 
duct a  two-fisted  campaign  predicated  upon 
sound  accomplishment  and  solid  principle* 
which  had  long  since  proved  their  worth. 
Tou  will  recall  that  Issues  were  tn  no  way 
lacking  during  the  course  of  that  campaign. 
Probably  the  prime  Issu?  of  widest  Interest 
was  the  record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
President  Truman,  on  his  famous  nonp>ollt- 
Ical  tour,  and  later  during  his  very  exhaus- 
tive trips  Into  the  several  States,  hammered 
without  surcease  at  the  record  of  the  ElghtU 
eth  Congress.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  hi*  job  of  unselling  the  American  people 
on  that  Congrsm  was  most  effective,  and 
probably  pla]r«d  the  major  role  In  the  verdict 
that  was  finally  returned  at  the  polls  on  No- 
vember 2  On  our  side  there  was  a  tendency 
to  play  down  the  activities  of  Congress  In 
such  matters  as  management-labor  legisla- 
tion, income-tax  reduction,  rent  control,  and 
the  several  very  substantial  contributions  to 
the  system  of  free,  legal,  and  competitive  en- 
terprise which  had  been  written  Into  law. 
The  people  of  this  country  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1948.  were  he&rlng  but  on* 
side  of  a  story,  and  they  heard  no  efTectl?^ 
rebuttal.  They  were.  In  effect,  looking  a^ 
but  one  side  of  a  legislative  coin.  They  were 
quite  rightfully  demanding  specific  answers 
to  specific  questions,  and  this  was  as  true  in 
the  First  District  of  New  York  as  It  was  In 
the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio,  the  Tenth  District 
of  Illinois,  or  the  SUleentb  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. My  experiences  Indlc.tted  that  they 
were  not  condemning  per  se  the  activities  of 
the  Eightieth  Congrsm.  but  tiicy  wcic  rea- 


sonably demanding  that  the  other  side  of 
the  story  be  told — that  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  be  exjxjsed.  It  was  here,  I  believe,  that 
we  made  our  first  grave  mistake,  a  mistake 
which  was  to  pay  off  in  tragic  dividends. 
Combine  thl*  unceasing  attack  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  Eightieth  Congress,  with  a 
program  of  promises  directed  at  every  strata 
of  our  national  society,  and  the  campaign  of 
attack  and  promise  Uist  summer  commenced 
to  bear  Its  bitter  fruit  We  could  not.  nor 
should  we.  as  the  party  of  sound  principle, 
have  attempted  to  match  President  Truman 
promise  for  promise,  nor  demagog  for  dem- 
agog, but  we  should  have  pointed  out  with 
deTastatlng  logic  the  total  impossibility  of 
ever  having  the  many  pledgee  and  promises 
redeemed  by  the  Democratic  administration 
after  the  election. 

My  campaign  was  waged  solely  upon  the 
Issues,  What  I  have  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  race  in  my  district  I  say  modestly,  be- 
cause I  know,  as  you  know,  that  the  actual  ■ 
contribution  of  any  candidate  to  a  campaign 
is  very  small  when  compared  to  the  work 
done  by  the  volunteer  workers  In  the  grass 
roots.  Frequently,  as  a  matter  t>f  ta<^t.  the 
workers  have  a  terrible  time  selling  a  candi- 
date time  and  time  again  after  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  unselling  himself 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  main 
strength  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  a  spirit- 
ual one.     We  have  been   for  many  years  a 
party   which   ha*   built   Us   greatness   upon 
certain    basic    and    fundamental    premises. 
When  we  have  stood  firmly  for  these  basic 
principle*  we  have  eeen  the  star  of  Republi- 
canism In  the  ascendancy.     When  we  have 
wavered  in  our  determination  not  to  com- 
promise or  yield  ground  to  political  expedi- 
ency, ouulde  pressures  or  opportunism,  we 
have  inevitably  lost  ground  to  our  political 
opposition.     The  principles  we  espouse,  those 
thing*   In   which   we    believe,   are   not   new 
Innovation*   In  government.     They  are   the 
things  which  men  and  wo  aen  of  all   ages 
have    struggled    to    achieve.     One    of    these 
principles  Is  a  firm  belief  that  the  less  gov- 
ernment Inflicted  upon  a  subject  people,  the 
more  adequately  that  people  will  work  out  a 
sound  pollUcal,  economic,  and  social  destiny 
for     Itself.     We     Republicans     also     believe 
firmly  in  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  exercise 
control  over  legally  acquired  private   prop- 
erty.    We  believe  that  character  and  great- 
ness are   l)est  forged   in   the   flame  of  hard 
work,   thrift,   and   Initiative,   and   that   the 
incentive  to  possession — to  Improvement — to 
a   better  economic   place    In   the   sun.   have 
been  the  finest  expressions  of  the  era  which 
saw  this  great  land  achieve  a  foremost  place 
in  the  world.     We  do  not  believe  that  the 
security  of  a  cow  In  a  slaughterhouse  pen  Is 
compatible  with   personal   freedom  of  legal 
action.     While  we  recognize  that  the  trained 
canary  In  its  cage  represents  a  high  degree 
of  personal  security ,  we  contend  that  man  in 
a  like  condition  Is  a  creature  of  no  dignity 
whateTer.    We  are  convinced  from  a  study  of 
history  that  people  who  have  exchanged  their 
llt>ertle*  for  a  narcotic  of  false  and  experwlvc 
aaennty   have,   in   the   natural    and   normal 
emvm  of  events,  exchanged  freedom  for  slav- 
ery.   We  recognize,  as  does  any  civilized  peo- 
ple, the  necessity  for  caring  for  the  aged  and 
the  merltorlou*  Indigent.    Ours  has  been  the 
party  which   has  ever   t)een  diligent  in  the 
defense  of  the  rights  of  minorities.     It  can 
truly  he  said  that  we  have  been  the  party  of 
constitutional   rights  and   of  constitutional 
liberties  under  law.     The  Republican  Party 
has  never  been  a  party  of  rash  promises,  and 
it  ha*  never  made  an  appeal  to  the  baser 
nature   of    men    In    offering    something    for 
nothir^g.     It  has  realized,  perhaps  more  thr  n 
any  other  political  party  in  history,  that  to 
promlee  reward  without  effort  Is  a  fraud  a.^d 
a  delusion.     We  have  attempted  to  maintain 


a  strong  Federal  structure  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  reasonable  and  balanced  budget. 
We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  largess 
placed  in  the  right  hand  of  a  petitioner  must, 
of  necessity,  be  token  from  his  left  pocket. 
There  are  those  whose  idea  of  political  philos- 
ophy Is  hinged  upon  the  premise  that  human 
rlghU  are  by  nature  superior  to  property 
rights.  We  take  no  issue  with  this  premise 
but  we  Republicans  do  say  that  unless  ws 
have  sound  fiscal  operation,  we  cannot  prop- 
erly guard  the  htunan  rights  we  all  hold  in 
high  esteem. 

The    socialized    stote    when    viewed    from 
afar   Is   an   achievable  Utopia.     It   professes 
to  offer  so  much  In  return  for  *o  little.     It 
holds  out  to  the  hopeless  a  hope,  to  the  Im- 
poverished   a   share    In    the    wealth    of    the 
Nation,  to  the  disillusioned  a  promise  of  a 
better   life.     But   we   are  not   Interested   in 
the  theoretical  advantages  to  be  conceivably 
gained  by  embracing  a  system  of  state  so- 
cialism.    We  are  quite  rightfully  concerned 
with    facts    about    how    this   system   work* 
In  actual  practice      The  record  on  this  score 
la  not  good.     In  our  day,  as  young  as  we 
are.  we  have  seen  the  plight  of  nations  which 
have  hastily  shrugged  off  the  mantle  of  a 
free    and    competitive    economy    and    have 
gathered    akxjut    themselves   the    rosy   cloak 
of  state  socialism.     The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  change  of  economic  clothing  have  been 
many    and    varied.     Many    of    the    nation* 
which  have  embraced  Boctallsm  or  commu- 
nism have  done  so  because  of  an  economic 
situation    which    found    98   percent   of    the 
wealth  of  the  land  in  the  hand*  of  2  per- 
cent of  the  people.     Any  change  under  Buch 
a  set  of  economic  condition*  would  certainly 
be  preferable  to  the  system  of  exploltotlon 
Impoeed   by   *uch   a   division   of   the   world 
good*.     But   can    it   honestly   be   said   that 
those  who  espouse  stote  socialism  for  this 
Nation,  do  »o  for  the  reason  of  inequality 
In  the  matter  of  national  wealth.    Can  they 
serloualy  claim  that  their  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  so-called  common  man  (and 
how  I  detest  the  term),  moves  them  in  the 
direction  of  a  course  of  action  which  would 
necessarily,   and   by   Ite  very   nature,   make 
the  Government  a  virtual  dlctotor  over  the 
lives   and   the   property   of   every   American 
citizen.     Can   they    say   that   in   this   great 
land  where  free  labor  and  free  capltol.  work- 
ing hand  In  hand,  have  created  the  most 
magnificent  concept  In  modern  times,  needs 
or  requires  the  proven  failure  of  stote  so- 
cialism?    No;  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  think 
not.     To  my  mind,  this  quest  for  additional 
power   on    the   part   of   government   Is   but 
another  chapter  In  the  luceasing  struggle 
between  governments  and  peoples,  with  gOT- 
ernment  grasping  for  power  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  people  resisting  the  effort  on  the  other. 
The  great  saga  of  America  has  not  been  with- 
out Its  black  pages,  but  with  Its  admitted 
shortcomings  it  still  aBen  the  greatest  hope 
for  the  future  of  men  and  women  every- 
where.   We  must  then,  in  our  quest  for  the 
better  life,  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  see  that 
the    fundamental    thread*   which    hold   our 
way  of  life  together  are  not  severed  In  ovir 
attempt  to  weave  Into  the  pattern  of  our 
way*  new  and  novel  threads. 

The  uncertain  course  of  legislation  In 
Washington  today  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Without  unduly  lauding  the  work  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  It  can  be  said  In  all 
honesty  that  by  this  time  a  year  ago  that 
Congress  had  achieved  considerable  in  the 
way  of  legislation.  The  Republican  ma- 
jority at  that  time  was  a  team,  working  in 
complete  harmony  toward  definite  goals. 
Today  the  picture  Is  entirely  reversed.  The 
Democratic  administration,  beset  on  all  sides 
by  clamoring  pressure  groups  demanding  the 
redemption  of  campaign  pledges,  finds  Itself 
upon  the  horns  of  several  dilemmas.    The 


President,  Intent  upon   the  construction  of 
a  new  and  novci  form  of  society.  Is  demand- 
ing an   Increase  In  the  tax  burden  already 
being  carried  by  the  American  people.     While 
the    Democrat   committee*   on   Capltol    Hill 
mill  cu-ound  In  what  can  only  be  described  as 
the  abysmal  mazes  of  confusion,  the  Presi- 
dent  lashes   forth   In   dubious   language   at 
Individuals  who  have  the  temerity  to  criti- 
cize his  military  aide.  General  Vaughn,  for 
accepting  a  decoration  from  the  totalitarian 
regime    of    Peron    In    Argentina.     Bickering 
and  dissension  are  the  order  of  the  day,  with 
malcontents     within     the     administration 
itself    needling    their    Democrat    colleagues. 
Wage-and-hour     legislation     hearings     have 
been  marked  by  heated  tirades,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  proposed  extension  of  Federal 
r-nt  controls  for  a  period  of  2  years.     If  the 
able  Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  RATSxniM,  had 
any  hair.   It  would   doubtless  have  turned 
white  since  the  Eighty-first  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  3,  last.     The  party  of  vic- 
tory on  last  November  2  1*  a  party  of  In- 
ternal  confllc,    today,    with   Its   component 
parts   ranging   all   the   way  from   the   near- 
Fascist    right   to  the   near-Communist   left. 
Each    faction    of    the    party    believes    itself 
anointed  to  carry  out  the  uncertoln  and  ob- 
scure    "mandato'      of     the     people.     Which 
brings  us  back  again  to  the  question.  "What 
did   the    people   of    America   Intend    In   ths 
last    election?"     Did    they   Intend   that    ths 
Administration    should    open    up    a    broad 
hlg'iway  to  the  socialist  stote.  or  were  the 
Toter*   of   America   *lmply   expreeslng    their 
disapproval  of  a  campaign  which  cannot,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  be  termed 
a  brilliant  one  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
Party?    We    Republicans   bad   a   Ood-glven 
opportunity  to  nail  our  colors  and  our  prin- 
ciple* to  the  masthead  In  the  la*t  election, 
ard  to  let  them  float  free  to  be  seen  by  all. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  stond  up  and  b* 
counted  as  the  party  of  constitutional  goT- 
ernment.     I  say,  without  personal  recrimi- 
nation of  any  kind,  that  we  missed  the  boat. 
We    must    now    attempt   to    retrieve    our 
losses ,  losses  which  are  not  confined  to  pres- 
tige   alone,   but   which    number   many   able 
and  fine  representotivea  of  the  people.    Ws 
cannot,    nor    should    we    attempt    the    re- 
generation of  Republican  fortunes  In  a  cam- 
paign designed  to  outbid,  out -promise,  and 
out-spend  our  Democrat  opposition.     To  do 
BO.  would  be  fruitless,  not  only  because  it 
would  eventually  result   In   national   bank- 
ruptcy and  disaster,  but  because  It  would 
represent  an   Ignominious   retreat  Into   un- 
conditional surrender.     We  must  take  some 
very  positive,  and  in  some  quarters,  very  vjx- 
popu'ar  positions  if  we  are  to  hold  steady 
to  the  path  of  sound  principle  which  baa 
been  the  guiding  light  in  the  history  of  the 
Republican   Party.     We  cannot   contend.  In 
all  honesty,  that  Government  has  a  right  to 
exercise    control    of    an    individual's   legally 
acquired    property,   whether   It   t>e    Ijy    out- 
right confiscation  or  by  the  slower  but  none- 
theless effective  device  of  Federal  rent  con- 
trol.    To  acknowledge  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  control  real  property  holdings  Is  ths 
opening  wedge  which  will  eventually  result 
In  the  abdication  of  all  our  rights  with  re- 
spect to  all  types  of  property,  real  or  personal. 
This  great  country  and  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  our  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment requires  the  Immediate  establishment 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  party  in 
exposition.     Pate,  and  the  voters,  have  de- 
creed   that    this   Is   to   be   the   role    of   ths 
Republican   minority  for  the  next  2  years. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  we  cannot  do  less  than 
to  furnish  that  opposition  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  turning  us  bacL  from  the  morass 
ot  socialism  to  which  we  appear  headed  at 
the   present   moment.     Neither   can   we   be 
Intellectual    cowards    In    our    approach    to 
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thete   quMtlons.   th«   type   of   cowards   de- 
■crtbtd  by  the  Omaba  World-Henld  In  its 
•dltortal  of  January  96.  Ood  Hat«a  a  Cow- 
ard.    Th«r«    U    UttU   doubt    that    many    of 
ua    have    be«n    cowardly    and    dereltct    In 
taking  the  path  which  appeared  to  be  the 
courae.  without  respect  or  without 
for  the  principle  Involved.     Political 
tunlsm    and    expediency    are    constant 
which  have  a  great  atuactlon  (or  an 
and  overworked  tafMator.  but  we 
must  all  realize  that  to  yMd  grovind  In  the 
face   at   organised   pressure    Is   to  condenui 
the  B«pabUcan  Party  to  an  Irrevocable  loss 
of  a  aaoM  of  fundamental  values.    We  must 
false   up    the   strength   of   our   convlcUoBS 
acalnat  the  tide  which   threatens  to  wmmp 
away  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  good 
way  of  life.     We  must  have  spokesmen  who 
dare  to  speak  lines  that   may   not  be  unl- 
varaally  popular.    We  need  an  order  of  states- 
manship   which    Is    prepared    to    f\imlsh    a 
standard   of   substantial    opposition   around 
which  the  people  of  America  may  rally  with 
hope    and    not    with   a   sense   of    frustrated 
despair.      We    must    reaffirm    our    belief    In 
moral  courage  and  In  loyalty  to  our  Amer- 
ican   Institutions   and    Ideals   to   which   the 
oppoeltlon  pays  nothing  more  than  the  Up 
service  of  demagogties. 

America,  for  want  of  that  determined  op- 

Caltlon.  Is  drifting  out  at  smooth  water 
tu  the  hasardous  rapids  of  an  unknown 
experience.  The  power  to  tax  Is  being 
twisted  into  s  weapon  to  destroy.  One  by 
one  those  things  which  constitute  the 
ktton  work  for  Individual  freedom  of 
are  being  taken  from  us.  and  In  re- 
turn for  the  handling  over  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  Is  proposed  that  we  receive  In 
retitrn  a  sheet  of  bureaucratic  documents  to 
be  filled  out  and  returned  at  the  earlleat 
moment. 

Human  Initiative  and  human  enterprise, 
battered  snd  worn  from  long  years  of  futile 
and  unsupported  strtiggle.  appear  to  be  ly- 
ing upon  the  deathbed.  Our  system  of  free 
capital  and  free  labor  staggers  under  the 
attack  of  the  advocates  of  the  social  state 

The  challenge  Is  ours  to  meet  or  to  flee. 
To  do  the  latter  Is  to  sentence  our  land  and 
the  people  who  populate  It  to  a  short  pertcxl 
of  disturbed  and  narcotic-Induced  slumber, 
followed  by  the  sad  awakening  to  the  real- 
ities of  life  In  a  guverument-domlnated 
state.  In  the  words  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  "The  Republican  Party  can  keep  on 
CTawllng  Ignomlnously  along  the  dusty  trail 
of  an  order  It  abhors  but  shirks  from  chal- 
lenging. Or  It  can  rise  out  of  the  dust  of 
four  merited  defeats,  stand  erect  and  un- 
afraid, proudly  to  take  up  the  battle  for  all 
that  free  men  prise." 

There  la  no  honorsble  alternative  which 
we  can  follow.  The  Immutable  law  of  com- 
pensation decrees  that  for  everything  re- 
ceived, a  price  must  be  paid.  The  price  of 
Individual  freedom  of  action  under  law — the 
end  goal  of  mankind — Is  too  grsat  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  small  and  unc^ertaln  measure 
of  sectirity  which  would  be  accorded  by  a 
socialist  America. 

In  the  baglnnlng  of  my  talk  I  mentioned 
the  factors  which  entered  Into  the  election 
In  my  district.  I  had  a  very  determined  cam- 
paign organization,  comprising  both  the  older 
Republlcana  and  the  younger  Republican 
groups.  We  early  held  a  council  of  war  upon 
this  very  matter,  and  It  was  imanlmously 
decided  that  the  Issues  should  be  fared  with- 
out fear  of  consequences,  and  that  all  the 
people  of  tha  district  were  entitled  to  receive 
daSnlt*  answers  to  definite  questions.  This 
waa  tha  type  of  campaign  which  was  con- 
ducted. It  was  a  bitter,  hard-fought,  aiMl 
•xhauatlng  program.  It  was  a  campaign  in 
vhlch  thoaa  who  spoka  for  ma  gave  the  same 
answers  to  tha  left  wing  as  were  given  to 
tha  ■wrehants  snd  manutacturers.  My  cam- 
tn  upposttlon  to  sodaltaed 


housing,  increased  tax  rates.  Federal  rent  con- 
trol, a  reinstatement  of  controls  and  ration- 
ing on  consumer  goods,  socialized  medicine. 
and  any  and  all  adjuncts  to  the  social  state 
which  came   up  from   time   to  time  during 
the  course  of  the  campaign      By  the  same 
token   we  affirmatively   expressed   an   Inten- 
tion to  support  Federal  antilynch  legislation. 
antlpoU-tax  legislation.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation,   and    the    bipartisan    foreign    policy. 
Up<Mi  the  conrtwainii  of  the  campaign  there 
wer«  no  queatlona  left   unanswered   in   the 
mlndsof  the  people  of  my  dUtrlct.    lify  sj)eak- 
ers  bureau,  and  more  particularly  the  young 
Republicans  of  my  district,  did  a  bang-up 
and  magnificent  Job     They  carried  the  Oght 
Into  the  baUlwk:k  of  my  left-wing    pponent. 
and  the  fruit  of  their  eflorU  were  somewhat 
astounding,  to  say  the  least.    You  will  recall 
that  only  39  percent  of  the  regUtered  voters 
In  my  district  are  Republicans.     In  spite  of 
thU.  when  the  t>allot  boxes  were  opened  on 
the  night  of  November  2  the  vote  ^  of  my 
district.  80  percent  strong — and  I  repeat  that 
figure  because  a  large  vote  Is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be   beneficial  to  the  Democrats— 
80  percent  strong  had  gone  to  the  polls  snd 
had  voted  for  certain  Republican  principles- 
American  principles — In  which  they  believed. 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike.     My  oppo- 
nent, following  the  tried  and  true  Democrat 
tradition    of    promise    and    promise    again, 
polled  90.000  votes.     We  polled  121.000  or  57 
percent  of   the   total  registration,   two  and 
one-hair  times  the  majority  we  had  gained 
In  ld4fl      You  win  notice  that  I  do  not  say 
that  the  people  voted  for  me.    Rather.  I  stress 
the  fact  that  they  voted  for  certain  principles. 
This  Is  an  Important  point  to  be  remembered. 
Candidates  come  and  go.     Politicians  can  . 
bought  and  sold.     Just  the  other  day  It  was 
discovered  that  a  ray  of  light  can  be  bent 
between  Its  source  and  Its  objective.    Almost 
anything  In  the  world  can  be  accomplished 
today  except  the  bending  of  principle.     Let 
us  set  up  ovir  standardn  as  a  rallying  place, 
and  let  us  go  forth  Into  the  battle  with  con- 
fidence In  ourselves  and  in  a  way  of  living 
that  has  offered,  and^  offers  more  today  to 
the  average  man.  thaii  any  other  way  of  life 
has  ever  approached.    This  may  cost  us  not 
only  the  next  election  but  the  election  after 
that,  and  the  one  following.    However,  as  cer- 
tain as  truth  and  as  certain  as  the  unchang- 
ing laws  of  nature,  we  shall  win  through  even- 
tually, and  the  victory  will  be  the  more  sat- 
lafylng  when  It  comes,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  look  each  other  In  the  eye  with 
a  clear  coruclence  and  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  what  has  been  won  represenU  a 
victory  for  all  men  and  women  of  good  will 
everywhere. 
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IN  THl  HOCSJE  OF  RIPRKSENTATIVES 

FHday,  July  8.  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcorb.  I  wish  to  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Texas  State  Senate  re- 
garding a  serious  situation  t)eing  caused 
the  oil  Industry  because  of  foreign  crude 
oil  Imports.  The  Railroad  Commission 
of  Texas  has  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  production  of  oil  In  Texas  15  percent 
and  our  school  system  in  turn  will  face 
a  loos  of  revenue  becauae  of  tilts  curtail- 
ment.   The  senate  resolui.on   deserves 


serious  consideration  as  the  oil  Industry 
of  this  Nation  serves  us  well  both  In 
peace  and  in  war. 

Senate  Resolution  21 
Whereas  a  situation  exlsU  concerning  the 
oil    industry    of    this    State    which    directly 
seriously  affects  and  threatens  the  economic 
structure  of  this  State:  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  problem  that  Is  fac- 
ing the  economy  of  this  State  and  endanger- 
ing lU  future  revenue  Is  the  mounting  Im- 
portation of  foreign  crude  oil;  and 

Whereas  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas 
In  January  1949  found  It  necessary  to  reduce 
the  production  of  oU  In  Texaa  approximately 
10  percent,  and  again  for  the  month  of 
Pebr\iary  1949  It  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
mission to  reduce  the  allowable  of  crude  oU 
In  Tcsaa  another  5  percent:   and 

Whereas  this  15-percent  decrease  In  pro- 
duction  below   Texas   wells'   msxlmum    effl- 
.  clent  rate  of  production  will  cause  Texas  to 
lose  $15,000,000  per  year  in  taxes  from  the 
production  of  crude  oil:   and 

Whereas  there  Is  today  being  brought  Into 
this  country  approximately  625.000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  each  and  every  day.  which  impcx^ted 
oil  has  replaced  Texas  crude  In  the  domestic 
market  In  thU  Nation  approximately  350,000 
barrels  per  day:  and 

Whereas  the  Imports  of  foreign  crude  oU 
Into  this  country  can  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciably Increase  In  this  Nation  and  In  Texas, 
thereby  further  decreasing  domestic  demand; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that  unless  remedial 
steps  are  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  quota  for  foreign  imports  of 
oil.  the  oU  Industry  in  Texas  will  be  not  only 
seriously  curtailed  In  Its  operations  but 
further  developments  of  Texas'  greatest 
natural  resource  might  come  to  a  complete 
halt:  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  economy,  welfare, 
and  security  require  a  policy  on  petroleum 
Imporu  which  will  encourage  exploration 
and  development  efforts  In  the  domestic  In- 
dustry, and  which  will  make  available  a 
maximum  supply  of  domestic  oU  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  schools  of 
this  State,  and  other  functions  of  State  gov- 
ernment depend  largely  upon  the  continued 
development  of  our  greatest  nstural  resource 
for  revenue:   and 

Whereas  the  present  alarming  Increase  of 
Importstion  of  foreign  crude  oil.  coupled 
with  the  sharp  decline  In  demand  for  Texas 
crude  oU.  Is  an  Immediate  and  pressing 
problem  of  concern  to  every  person  In  Texas; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  estlmsted  thst  the  present 
JMlIm  in  demsnd  for  Texas  crude  will 
eawas  a  drop  In  the  comptroller's  estlmata 
of  1949  covering  expected  revenue  from  oU 
production,  amounting  to  approximately 
•40.000.000;  and 

Whereas  the  very  structure  of  the  economy 
of  this  State  Is  seriously  endsngered:  and 

Whereas  our  national  security  depends 
largely  upon  the  development  of  new  do- 
mastle  reserves  of  oil  for  use  In  order  that 
this  Nation  shall  have  ample  domestic  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil  for  use  In  time  of  war: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolvrd,  That  the  Senate  of  Texas  call 
thla  most  dangerous  condition  sffectlng  the 
people  of  Texas  and  Texas'  greatest  lnd\is- 
try  to  the  attention  of  the  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
grsss:  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
forwarttod  to  the  Memt>ers  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation In  Congrcas. 

Isxal)  Allan  SHiraaa. 

Fresident   of   the  Senat*. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted   by   the  senat*   June   14.    1949, 
by  the  following  vote:  Teas  38.  nays  0. 
Oasl^ns  a.  Smith. 
Secretary   of  the  Sen^tt. 
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To  Head  Off  the  Cominf  Depression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW    TOSLK 

Df  THK  HODSK  OP  RZPRESBNTATIVEa 

Friday.  July  8.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "To  Head  Off  the 
Coming  Depression"  which  appeared  in 
the  July  4  issue  of  the  New  Republic  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress: 

1t>   MBAO  art  THX   COMIMC    DKPmXSSION 

A  serious  depression  is  on  tbe  way. 

It  can  be  prevented. 

Only  the  Government  can  lake  the  neces- 
sary steps. 

Action  Is  nsedsd  at  once. 

Tbcse  are  the  "intTi  points  in  a  bold,  sweep- 
ing, and  comprehensive  proposal  Just  put 
forward  by  the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  of 
Waahtngton.  D.  C.  The  work  of  Dewey  An- 
derson, executive  director  oT  the  Institute. 
and  Wilfred  Lumer  and  John  Schott.  two 
of  his  associates,  the  study  Is  based  upon 
Informatton  which  was  supplied  by  a  num- 
ber of  governmental  agencies. 

The  present  recesslcu  is  much  more  seri- 
ous than  Is  oossmonly  reported,  this  doc- 
ument polnU  cut.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed is  estlmatJed,  as  of  about  6  weeks  ago. 
at  3.300.000  (other,  unofficial  guesses  late  in 
June  said  4,000.000).  The  Institute  predicts. 
If  the  Government  does  nothing  to  remedy 
the  situation,  it  will  be  close  to  6.000.000  by 
the  end  erf  this  ysar  and  x»early  8.000.000  by 
mld-1950.  Thi*  situatlOB  is  not.  according 
to  the  Institute,  just  **frlcUonal  unemploy- 
ment." representmg  people  between  Jobs 
Neither  Is  It  sttidents  out  of  school  or  work- 
ers on  vacation.  While  It  partly  represents 
new  workers  coming  Into  the  labor  force,  the 
c|ilef  Iton  U  l.ftOO.OOO  who  has*  lost  non- 
•grlcxilttiral  Jol>s  In  the  past  7  months. 

Already.  5J  percent  of  the  clviUan  labor 
force  Is  unemployed,  almost  double  the  rate 
of  October  IMa.  Less  than  full  employment 
la  saOiiMtcd  to  hsTc  cost  tbs  MMJon  in  tbe 
flnt  S  months  of  1940.  fltjtOMOO.OOO  In 
goods  and  services  at  annual  rates.  The  ioas 
In  goods  and  services  which  we  might  enjoy 
If  full  employnaent  were  to  be  maintained. 
Is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  •33,000.000.000 
a  year  and  for  tecal  l&SO  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  ti0.00Oi)0Q.0O6. 

Tbeie  Is  good  reason  to  belleTc  that  the 
present  downward  trend  in  business  and  up- 
ward trend  In  unemployment  will  grow  rap- 
idly worse  unless  the  Government  takes  Tlg- 
catMM  meastves.  The  pipe  lines  of  supply  In 
every  type  of  consumer  ^xxls  are  now  full; 
the  backlog  of  crders  for  steel  has  now  dis- 
appeared: steel  production  has  sunk  from  102 
percent  of  capaaty  to  89  1  percent,  as  o«  the 
date  of  this  study.  (By  June  20.  It  hsd  gone 
down  to  84  4.)  In  automoWles.  the  backlog 
of  orders  will  soon  be  gone.  The  labor  force 
will  be  augmented  by  veterans  coming  out 
of  school  and  increased  numbers  of  women 
seeking  jobs. 

The  loss  in  income  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment also  means  a  loss  In  Federal  revenue. 
If  economic  acttrlty  continues  to  decime  at 
the  present  rate,  the  Federal  deficit  next  year 
win  be  at  least  $7,000,000,000  A  deficit  wculd 
hsve  been  probable  in  any  case,  but  if  full 
employment  were  continued  and  maintained 
through  1950,  It  would  not  have  been  much 
more  than  tlOOOOOOOOO 

The  Institute  points  out  that  this  problem 
of  the  Federal  deficit  cannot  be  solved  by  a 
drastic  slafih  In  the  operating  costs  of  the 
various  Federal  departments.     It  agrees  that 


waste  should  be  eliminated  wberevcr  possi- 
ble, on  principle:  but  tt  srgues  thst  deep  re- 
duettoBS  iKyw  would  only  msire  mattera  woree. 

Whsft  steps  should  the  Oofemaient  take 
to  keep  this  recession  from  turning  into  a 
really  bad  depression?  The  Institute  for 
Public  Affairs  names  10  of  them: 

First,  In  order  to  Increase  coasumer  ptxr- 
chasing  power,  raise  the  tax  exemptions  In 
the  lower  brackets  and  reduce  the  rates  in 
tbe  middle  brackett. 

Second,  extend  for  at  least  another  year 
the  special  unemployment  benefits  for  vet- 
erans whl<di  are  scheduled  to  expire  this 
month. 

Third,  advance  the  date  of  pajrment  of  the 
special  dividend  on  vetcnas'  insurance  from 
early  1950.  This  sum  Is  more  than  WiJOOO,- 
000.000,  or  sn  average  of  8175  tar  each  vet- 
eran. 

Fourth.  lixTease  sodal-eecurlty  benefits, 
extend  the  coverage  mxnA  iinrmest  the  Fed- 
eral eontrlbution  toward  pvtaUc  asslstanoe 
beneflta  to  st  least  83.000  OOOjSOO  annoaUy. 

ruth,  begin  Immeduteiy  a  sobetantlal  pro- 
gram of  emergency  public  works,  includirg 
projects  for  white-collar  workers  who  are  not 
qualilled  physically  for  heavy  construction 
operations. 

Sixth,  liberallre  the  provisions  under  which 
mi-ny  veterans  are  now  attending  8Cb|9>l  or 
college,  so  that  they  can  contmue  education 
a  little  longer  and  not  compete  qxilte  so  soon 
for  scarce  jobs. 

Seventh,  arrange  a  similar  plan  to  extend 
the  education  of  particularly  well-qualified 
young  people  who  are  not  veterans. 

Eighth,  reestablish  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  giving  a  year  of  healthftil  and  use- 
ful outdo*^  work  to  many  young  men. 

Ninth,  strengthen  the  Employment  Service, 
and  as  a  part  of  this,  ensble  It  to  help  trans- 
port workers  and  their  families  to  areas  where 
jobs  are  avails  ble. 

Tenth  and  finaUy.  reexamine  all  aspects  of 
oar  economy  to  the  end  that  poUdes  In  re- 
gard to  taxes,  wages,  profits,  credit  and  corot- 
lary  subjects  shall  be  geared  to  continue  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  and  increasing  levds 
of  consumption. 


House  Apjpr«priatioBS  C«nnuttec  Praised 
for  Its  Alcrtsess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MKHKiUi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESKNTATIVB8 
Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
when  we  are  rightfully  turning  to  econ- 
omy thinking  and  when,  from  all  sides, 
we  hear  the  loud  and  persistent  cries  of 
•Cut."  'CurtaU."  "Limit,"  "Save."  and 
so  forth,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  some 
of  our  citirens  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  in  a 
look-before- you-leap  frame  of  mind. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  happy  to  be  a  member,  is 
the  object  of  commendation  in  a  letter 
in  the  Washington  post  recently.  Since 
in  these  days  this  is  such  a  rare  occur- 
rence and.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoHB.  I  Include  tbe 
following  article: 

The  House  Approprlstions  Committee  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  decent  MmmimD's 


for  the  action  gainst  which  WUllam  L. 
Balwr.  editor  and  pvunriter  of  the  Ket<^lkan 
(Alaska)  Chronicle  protests  in  his  letter  of 
MsyaS. 

The  88.000.000  which  ths  Bouse  i^jproprta- 
tlons  Committee  refused  to  appropriate  for 
ptUp  mill  access  roads  tn  Alailta  vovld  feava 
been  spent  to  rmiswmasste  a  sdkeow  wbteh 
ccKnpetent  critics  have  called  the  most  out- 
rageous land  grab  since  Tespot  Dnme 

Twenty-tlvee  Protestant  denomlnstlons. 
repreaented  by  the  borne  aolaslons  council,  as 
w^  as  leading  Protestant.  CatboUc.  Jewish, 
and  nonaeetarlan  civic 
magazines  have  protested 
sctteme.  which  oontemplate«  rellevtog  tbe 
Alaskan  Indians  of  ttieir  valuable  timber- 
lands  and  turning  their  timber  over  for  a 
aong  to  favored  caavanlM. 

In  tbe  face  of  theae  Ratlon-wlde  protests, 
the  scheme  has  been  having  tough  sledding. 
Several  responsiWe  firms  have  deckled  not 
to  deal  in  hot  timber.  Mr.  Baker  and  some 
of  bia  associates  hsve  therefore  undertaken 
to  semiie  aofestanttal  Federal  tutwldies  for 
less  squeamish  Investors.  Scruple  ewallow- 
Ing  timber  companies  were  informally  prom- 
ised 80.OOOMO  of  public  funds  for  private 
timt>er  roads  which  they  wculd  otberwtse 
have  had  to  pay  for  themselves. 

Such  roads  would  serve  no  puMlc  purpose, 
they  would  lie  within  s  private  lumber 
company  empire:  tbey  would  be  used  for 
truiwportli-.g  wtist  the  CatboUe  Cnmmonweal 
calls  expropriated  timber  taken  from  dla- 
plsoed  Alaskans  These  roads  would  repre- 
sent the  final  step  In  whst  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury cali£  the  plundering  at  ouz  oldest  racial 
minority. 

Paux  8.  OoBSif . 

WaSBINCTOIf. 


Bewajrc  of  Bnyins  Secnrtty  at  tbe  Price  of 
SUiTcry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  omo 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  R1PHI8UITATIVS8 


Friday,  July  i.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  Columbus  'Ohio)  Citizen  of  July  3. 
1949,  there  appeared  a  tnily  great  edi- 
torial. In  my  o{union.  it  is  well  worth 
the  reading  time  aixl  tbe  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  everyone.  The  editorial 
follows: 
■Bwaas  or  ammu  "saL'uaii  r"  si  thx  psjos 

or    SLAVXBT 

Once  upon  a  time  in  these  United  States 
of  America  a  large  minority  group  "en- 
Joyed"  a  form  of  security  wiilch  met  moet 
modem  deflnltions. 

They  bad  no  fear  at  unemployment.  They 
had  food,  housing,  and  medical  care.  They 
need  have  no  economic,  fears  for  tlw  future. 
It  was  aU  carefully  planned  for  them. 

One  thing  was  lacking,  and  its  lack  made 
a  mockery  of  all  the  others.  They  lacked 
liljerty.  They  were  slaves.  We  fought  a 
bitter  war  among  ourselves,  nearly  K)  years 
ago,  to  tree  them. 

The  miliions  of  axK>ther  country  which 
sweeps  for  thousands  of  miles  across  the 
top  at  Mia  bad  neither  lllierty  nor  security. 

For  bunttrads  of  years  they  had  lived  In 
bittw  want  while  the  peoples  of  the  free 
countries  to  the  west  passed  them  by.  Tliey 
had  lived  In  vlrtxial  slsvery  to  their  masters, 
s  small  ruling  caste. 

A  little  over  30  years  ago  tber^  was  revolu- 
tlon  in  Russia.     The  Rossis  ns  siaagbtered 
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Murh  other  but  the  end  aought  w%»  not.  •■ 
In  Amcrtcft.  wtAblistuxMnt  of  liberty. 
The  watchword  was.  Instead,  aecurlty.    In 
today  tbara  to  no  unemployment,  no 
at  U.     The  BtMataos  have  food,  bous- 
cmrt.    They  need  have  no 
for  the  future.    It  to  aU  care- 
fully   planned    for    them   by    a   new    master 

The  Runlana.  like  the  American  Negroes  of 
thm  Uet  century,  lack  the  one  thing — lib- 
erty— which  can  give  any  meaning  to  the 
oUmt  ao  nllmt  "foor  freedocm." 

They  ow  aedBDy  secure  In  theu  poverty 
And  degradation.  Secure  to  live  mum^ta 
into  shacks;  secure  against  unemplOfMant; 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  there  wlU  be 
to  do.  In  goremntent  factory. 
ala»e  ttump,  so  long  as  they 
can  lift  a  hand. 

And  yet.  so  Irrational  are  human  emotions. 
A  large  part  of  the  world  looks  to  thto  modem 
tens  of  slave  secxuity  with  admiration 

while  scorning   the   term   "commu- 
."  free  nations  to  the  west  tend  to  copy 
system.    Ontfually  limitations 
on  Uberty:  fratfuiaiy  the  state 
OB  tMtdMOnmk  hvmmn  tnm&om  ol 
action. 

tTcn  in  our  own  eoontry,  founded  in  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
aU  wmn  •  *  *  sre  ctMlowed  by  their 
Ciwrtor  wttM  certain  InallMatile  rlghu 
*  *  *  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happineas.  there  is  insistent  demand  that 
the  state  take  over. 

We  are  not  afraid  ol  chalna.  But  the 
leas  on  of  aU  htotory — ancient  and  modem — 
to  that  OQce  economic  authority  to  uaurped  by 
«r  MMTCtotfered  to  central  authority,  liberty 
(oes  with  It. 

And  without  liberty  there  to  no  real  secu- 
rity at  any  kind,  only  the  deadly^ monotony 
of  the  paaHmtlary  or  the  slave  camp. 

Ttjpkorrow  to  Independenre  Day.  celebrat- 
iDg  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-third  year 
9l  trMdom  from  a  tyrant  who.  compared  to 
Caesars,   was  benevolence   per- 


A  country  lawyer,  speaking  In  a  Virginia 
rtlng  house,  electrified  the  country  back 
In  thoae  days. 

**Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to 
he  purchased  st  the  price  of  chains  and 
•lavsryr*  demanded  Patrick  Henry,  "rorbid 
It.  Almighty  Ood." 

These  sentiments  are  scorned  today  on 
many  fronts  by  scheming  power-seeking 
BMn  who  beguile  the  imwary  with  promise 
pt  bread  and  elrc^ises:  by  maladjusted  intel- 
iKtOato  who  would  peddle  their  birthright 
tor  a  sop  to  their  rankling  fnastrations. 

Thto  to  the  day  to  think  these  things  over, 
iHt  we  earaleaaly  toas  aalde  the  liberty  we 
won  ITS  years  agu.  and  with  it  the  whole 
basto  of  the  record  genuine  security  the 
Americans  hav«  achtoved  in  almost  a  century 
and  thi—  qtlTtrrs  of  patient  effort. 


Lett  Ref  uUtioB  for  Gkt  Liaet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or   PCMNSTLVANIA 

Df  THX  HOUSS  OF  RXPRSKNTATIVIS 
Friday.  July  f.  1949 

Mr.  BUCHANAN     Mr.  SpeAker.  under 
la«T«    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Racoaa.  I  Include  the  following  articl* 
from  BuaineM  Week  of  July  3.  1949: 
Lmm  Mwmii  im  ii  roa  Osa  Luna 

Users  of  natMtal  gas  will  probably  ^j  more 
te  thafer  fviel  soon,     kune  are  two  cat 


(1)  A  Supreme  Court  dectofcin  last  wA  In 
a  caae  brought  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission against  Panhandle  Kastem  Pipe  Line 
Co.,  and  (3)  a  decision  by  the  8enaU  Com- 
merce Committee  not  to  make  at  thto  time 
any  significant  changea  in  the  NatiuiU  Oas 
Act. 

THX  COMMOBrrT-Vai.CX  PaOBUM 

The  basic  problem  Involves  the  price  that 
the  pipe-line  companies  get  for  the  gas  they 
prodxice  themselves  from  wells  they  lease 
or  frwn.  Thto  amounts  to  sbout  43  percent 
at  all  gas  carried  IntersUte  (according  to 
1947  flgureai.  The  rest  ,  of  the  gaa  the 
pipe- line  companies  buy  from  Independent 
producers. 

rPC  has  no  control  over  the  price  of  the 
Independents'  gas.  This  price,  determined 
by  supply  and  demand,  is  known  in  the 
Industry  as  the  "commodity  value"  of  nat- 
ural gas.  The  pipe-line  bojn  think  they 
should  be  sble  to  get  commodity  value  for 
the  gas  they  produce,  too.  But  PPC  doea 
have  control  over  thto  gas  because  It  to  pro- 
duced by  Interstate  companies — and  FPC  says 
'No.'  Instead,  it  limiu  the  price  on  the 
basto  of  the  well-known  utUity  rate-making 
formula  of  original  cost.  (Thst  to.  the  Oom- 
misston  allows  the  pipe-line  company  a  "fair" 
rate  of  return  on  original  coat  erf  facilities, 
incliidlng  gas-producing  facilltiee.) 

So  the  pipe  llnea  carry  two  kinds  at  gaa— 
gas  the  companies  produce  them— trw  and 
gas  they  purchase.  PPC  haa  had  lo  let  the 
carriers  charge  consumers  higher  prices  for 
the  purchaaed  gas.  Thto  set-up  has  played 
hob  with  pipe-line  accounting  And  It  has 
led  to  almost  Inexplalnable  dlilerentUU  in 
the  price  of  gas  to  different  consumers — 
depending  on  what  pipe  line  served  them 
and  what  gas  the  lines  carried. 

WAT   OCT 

When  the  Repuhllean  Hghttoth  Congress 
refused  to  write  commodity  value  Into  the 
Nstural  Oas  Act.  several  pipe-line  companies 
decided  that  the  only  way  out  waa  to  dto- 
poee  at  thatr  producing  facilltiee. 

Panhaadte  took  the  lead.  Last  September 
It  set  up  the  Hugoton  Production  Co  ;  turned 
over  to  the  new  company  lU  leases  on  97,000 
acres  of  gas  fields.  It  slso  gavs  Htigoton 
•875,000  in  cash.  In  return  Panhandle  re- 
ceived all  of  Hugoton '■  common  stock,  which 
It  proposed  to  dtotribute  to  its  own  stock- 
holders— to  Insure  that  Hugoton  would  be 
permanently  Independent. 

IWJUWCnON     ASKZO 

At  thto  point.  PPC  stepped  in;  it  asked  thst 
ths  deal  be  enjoined  until  It  could  make  an 
Inveatlgation  to  make  sure  the  transfer  would 
not  impair  Panhandle's  ability  to  meet  the 
commitments  of  lU  far-flung  transmission 
system. 

A  lower  cotirt  turned  down  the  Injunction 
request.  And  the  Supreme  Court,  by  5  to  3, 
upheld  the  lower  court.  It  held  that  the 
production  fscilitles  were  now  under  the 
control  of  a  bona  fide  independent  (FPC 
admitted  that) ,  and  that  FPC,  therefore,  had 
no  authority  to  delay  the  deal.  The  ma- 
jority tartly  advised  the  commission  to  ask 
.  for  power  to  eoatral  gas-supply 
1.  If  it  saw  a  aaad  for  ■veto  authority. 


DO  WW 

One  result  of  the  dectolon  to.  apparently, 
to  remove  all  barrtors  to  sales  or  transfsrs 
of  gas-producing  facilities  by  pipe-line  com- 
panies. And  it  to  thought  likely  In  the  in- 
dXMtry  thst  many  companies  will  now  follow 
Panhandles   lead. 

As  mors  and  more  gas  thus  moves  Into  ths 
unregulated  class,  ths  pries  will  go  up.  But 
ths  boolB  should  be  slight.  Less  than  half 
of  the  total  Interstate  supply  to  tnTOlved. 
And  ths  well-head  prloe  at  gas  maksa  up  lees 
than  10  percent  at  the  toUl  eoet  to  dooMstic 
consuBiers,  only  about  one- third  of  the  de- 


livered price  of  industrial  gas  (delivered  In 
the  last  and  Midwest  in  1947). 

aNcsaTAiimr  kxmovxo 

Another  result  of  the  dectolon :  There  to  no 
longer  any  possibility  that  PPC  can  regulate 
the  price  of  gas  produced  by  IndependenU. 
The. philosophy  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  that  all  property  of  a  regu- 
lated pipe-line  company  to  involved  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Thto  reasoning,  the  Industry  has  feared, 
could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  effective 
regulation  requires  control  over  all  factors 
Involved  in  the  pricing  of  pipe-line  gas — In- 
cluding gas  bought  from  Independents  for 
interstate  transmission.  The  dectolon  re- 
moves any  chance  of  that — and  leaves  the 
pipe-line  companies  without  the  support  of 
the  independents  In  their  running  battle 
with  FPC. 


Refutation  by  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler,  of 
New  York,  of  Statements  Recently 
Made  Regarding  Displaced  Persons 


Wbat  the  American  Flaf  Means  to  Mt 
and  My  Family 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

m  THI  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIW 
Friday.  July  «.  1949 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro.  I 
Include  the  following  addre.ss  written  by 
a  young  gentleman, "by  which  he  won  flrst 
prise  In  the  Knoznile.  Tenn..  Flag  Day 
contest: 

WHAT    THI    AMCaiCAJC    FLAO    MSANS    TO    MS    AMD 
MT    FAMILT 

I  un  Just  another  boy  in  one  of  America's 
high  schooto.  I  go  to  school  day  after  day, 
one  school  term  after  another.  I  have  many 
duties  outside  of  school  that  hare  to  do  with 
my  life  in  my  community,  church,  and 
home:  I  follow  the  plow,  I  blend  my  voice  in 
song  with  the  choir  In  our  country  church, 
I  share  with  my  parents  and  brothers  and 
atoters  the  )oya  and  sorrows  thst  sooner  or 
later  come  to  most  families.  There  to  noth- 
ing out-of-thto-world  about  my  life — In  one 
way  you  look  at  It. 

As  I  come  up  the  walk  to  the  school  build- 
ing on  bright  mornings  Old  Glory  to  In  her 
rightful  place  at  the  top  of  the  flagpolS.  I 
think  It  was  my  mother  snd  one  of  my  early 
teachers  who  led  me  to  look  at  the  flag  with 
a  quickened  breath  and  a  feeling  of  respon- 
slbUlty  and  pride.  It  to  that  flag  that  lifts 
my  lifs  out  of  the  seeming  monotony  that  I 
mentioned  Just  now.  No  American  boy  can 
live  a  colorleaa  Itfe.  The  flag  gxiarantees  too 
many  opportnnftlea  for  that.  I  go  to  a  good 
school:  ths  limit  to  my  education  I  shall  set 
myself.  I  worship  my  liaker  as  I  see  fit.  I 
learn  of  what  has  happened  and  to  happening 
in  the  world  without  fear  of  censor.  I  shall 
take  my  place  in  the  world  of  affairs  as  I  put 
forth  an  effort  to  do  so — I  may  be  a  mil- 
lionaire or  a  pauper,  as  I  choose.  I  am  free 
to  eetabltoh  a  home  and  rear  a  family.  In 
other  words.  I  may  attain  to  the  stature 
of  a  free  man,  because  Old  Glory  waves  on 
high.  Taking  my  hat  oC  as  the  flag  to  pass- 
ing by  to  not  an  Idle  gHture;  I  am  bowing 
my  heart  in  thanksgiving  for  the  good  for- 
tune that  to  mine— I  am  aa  Amarlcan  citl- 
■en  The  AmarleaB  flag  *^*'"*gr  to  me  and 
my  family. 

WatNI  PaOTSMCS. 

Knozvuxs.  Tsmf. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
c^ 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoED.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ments regarding  displaced  persons  and  a 
refutation  of  these  statements  prepared 
by  me: 
RrruTATioN  ST  Hon.  Emawtsl  Ckllxm.  or  Nrw 

ToaK.  or  St4t«>«nts  Racxirn-T  Made  Re- 

CAaonvG  DisPtACED  PsaaoNs 

I.    STATKMXirr 

•^  am  wondering  how  many  of  those  who 
diMun  thto  subject  really  know-  the  subject. 
R  hM  been  sugar-coated  with  so  much  fraud 
and  miarepreeentaUon  that  sometimes  I 
think  thst  many  who  discuss  the  subject  have 
no  true  idea  or  conception  of  it." 
Facts  offered  by  me 

The  following  documents  present  the  prob- 
lem without  "sugar-coating."  without 
••fraud"  and  without  "mtorepresentatlon": 

1.  The  Dtoplaced  Persona  Commission's  first 
annual  report  to  Congress  (February  1.  1949) . 

a.  Hearings  held  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives,  on 
liarch  a,  4.  and  9,  1949  (Serial  No.  5). 

t.  House  Report  No.  581.  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress, on  H  R.  4M7. 

n.   STATKKXMT 

"X  wonder  how  many  know  the  millions  of 
pasple  who  are  in  the  United  States  now  Il- 
legibly and  fraudulently." 
FacU 
It  to  absolutely  Impossible  to  determine  the 
number  of  aliens  who  are  Ulegally  In  this 
country.  Just  as  It  to  impossible  to  determine 
how  many  people  Jumped  the  red  light  if 
they  were  not  (caught  up  with. 

It  to  possible,  however,  to  determine  that 
all  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  aliens  Il- 
legally In  thto  country  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated. During  the  Senate  debate  on  Sen- 
ator Revercombs  displaced  persons  bill.  It 
was  estimated  that  aroxind  100.000  aliens 
came  as  refugees  during  the  war  and  re- 
mained In  this  country  Ulegally.  Subse- 
quently. In  order  to  legalize  the  residence  of 
thto  category  of  aliens,  the  Congress  haa 
granted  a  quota  of  15.000  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948. 

The  Department  of  Justice  to  now  Just  as 
surprised  as  the  Congress  that  only  slightly 
over  5,000  such  aliens  tried  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  posslbUity.  It  to  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  number  of  refugees  Illegally 
In  thto  country  cixistltutes  about  5  percent 
of  the  estimates  made  last  year. 

It  to  also  a  fact  that  the  law  enforcement, 
with  respect  to  all  categories  of  aliens  who 
are  Illegally  in  thto  country,  has  been  much 
mors  sfflcient  since  the  termination  of  the 
var  permits  rssomption  of  deportations  and 
voluntary  departures. 

Figures  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  show  the  following  numbers  of  aliens 
deported: 

1945 11.  270 

19^g_ ^  14.378 

"""r  18.883 

T.—.-l... ao.87i 
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The  same  source  (Department  of  Justice) 
Indicates   the   following    numbers   of   aliens 
who    have   departed    voluntarily    after    pro-^ 
ceedings  against  them  were  started: 

1945 89,  000 

1948 101.  946 

1947.. 195.  880 

1948 197,  184 

HI.    STATCMXNT 

T  wonder  how  many  know  that  with  all 
those  who  have  been  taken  out  of  the  camps 
there  are  today  more  persons  in  the  caiXiiM 
than  there  were  when  we  first  set  up  the 
organization,  more  than  there  were 'when 
we  flrst  started  to  take  them  out." 

Facts 
Total  number  of  displaced  persons  expect- 
ing resettlement  as  of — 

Jan.  1,  1947.._ 1.039,404 

Jan.   1,   1948 836.989 

Jan.  1,  1949 769.300 

Apr.  1.   1949 708.600 

May  1,  1949 699,  300 

It  to  obvious  that  the  number  of  dis- 
placed persons  expecting  resettlement  to 
going  down  and  not  up. 

The  total  estimated  resettlemenU  of  dis- 
placed persons  through  May  1,  1949 
amounted  to  522.900.  of  which  47.539  have 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  and 
93.431  to  Israel. 

IT     STATZMZirr 

"1  wonder  how  many  know  that  they  are 
coming  Into  the  camps  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  people  who  have  no  more  right 
to  the  claim  of  being  dtoplaced  persons  than 
they  have  the  right  to  a  claim  of  nationality 
at  the  North  Pole." 

Facts 
According  to  the  International  Refugee 
Organisation,  recent  refugees  are  fielng  ad- 
mitted into  camps  only  in  isolated  indi-iidual 
hardship  cases.  The  camps  are  rapidly  di- 
minishing both  In  their  ntunber  as  well  as 
In  the  number  of  their  inmates. 

According  to  Senate  Report  No.  467,  Elghty- 
flrst  Congress  (Senator  Hxkbsbt  R.  O'Conor, 
of  Maryland,  reporting,  p.  30),  In  the  period 
between  September  1,  1948,  and  AprU  30. 
1949,  85  camps,  with  a  capacity  of  57,600 
persons,  have  been  closed.  During  the  period 
between  May  1.  1949  and  December  30,  1949, 
44  camps,  with  a  total  capacity  of  61,000. 
are  scheduled  for  closure.  It  to  estimated 
that  by  October  1,  1949.  only  99  assembly 
centers,  with  a  total  capacity  of  180,000,  wUl 
be  in  operation  in  the  United  States  aones 
of  occupation. 

T.  STATKunrr 
"I  wonder  how  many  know  that  there  never 
was  a  more  workable  law  than  the  one  now  in 
existence,  and  that  that  has  been  testified  to 
by  the  Dtoplaced  Persons  Commission. 
•  •  •  It  to  not  necessary  to  lobby  through 
a  measure  which  to  lust,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  which  to 
now  working  satisfactorily." 
Facts 
On  March  4,  1949,  the  Dtoplaced  Persons 
Commission  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  a 
memorandum  incorporated  into  the  tran- 
script of  hearings  held  on  H.  R.  1344.  The 
law  contains,  among  others,  the  following 
statements  in  sharp  contrast  to  Senator  Mc- 
Cabsam's  appraisal  of  the  extoting  law.  Re- 
ferring to  the  present  cut-off  date  of  De- 
cember 23.  1945,  thto  to  what  the  Commission 
had  to  say : 

"The  present  date  line  has  had  a  serious 
deterrent  effect  upon  effective  and  expedi- 
tious admintotration.  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  setuch  for  documents  to  prove 
conformity  and  with  an  artificial  date  line. 
Amendment  of  the  act  to  provide  a  more 


reaUstlc  and  nondiscriminatory  date  line 
would  speed  up  the  flow  of  displaced  per- 
sons to  the  United  States." 

Referring  to  other  restrictions  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  the  Commissions  opinion  to  as 
follows : 

"The  flrst  proviso  of  section  3  (a)  requires 
that  no  leas  than  40  percent  of  the  visas 
issued  under  the  act  shall  be  available  ex- 
cltisively   to  displaced   persons  whose   place 
of  origin  or  country  of  nationality  has  been 
de  facto  annexed  by  a  foreign  power.     The 
Commission  has  experienced  two  dilBctiltles 
with    this   provtolon.     First,    it    has   been    a 
most   serious   administrative   burden    which 
has  retarded  admissions  under  the  act.     The 
law  requires  -assurances  before  anyone  may 
even  be  considered  for  admission.     Suppoes 
we  cannot  get  assurances  covering  these  peo- 
ple?    The  effect  of  thto  would  be  to  shrink 
the   whole   program.     For   example,    if   only 
40,000   dtoplaced    persons   from    these    areas 
were  found  eligible  for  entry  into  the  United 
States,    then    only    60.000    others    could    be 
granted    viaas — thus,    instead    of    admitting 
205,000  people,  we  would  be  limited  only  to 
100.000,  although  another  100,000  were  ready 
and   otherwise   eligible.     Of   the    first   2,500 
visas  issued  under  thto  program,  only  33  per- 
cent were  from  de  facto  areas.     In  order  to 
achieve  even  thto  percentage,  the  Commto- 
sion  was  reqxiired  by  the  law  deliberately  to 
hold    back    thousands    of    assurances    until 
there  could  be  enough  appropriate  assurances 
even  to  approach  the  statutory  ratio  for  de 
facto  annexed  areas. 

"The  Commission's  experience  has  shown 
that  a  rigid  day-by-day.  or   week-by-week, 
cff  even  month-by-month,  adjustment  of  thto 
40-percent   ratio   would   have   the   effect   of 
wrecking  the  whole  program.    The  situation 
became  so   acute  by  the  end   of   December 
that  the  Commission  was  compelled  to  ef- 
fectuate  Its  earlier  conclusion   that   it   was 
not  necessary  to  achtove  thto  40-percent  ra- 
tio within  any  given  peilod  of  time,  so  long 
as  It  ms  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
program.     The  Commission  supports  Its  ac- 
tion on  the  basto  that  any  other  course  wotild 
have  found   the  program  hopelessly   mired. 
Unless  thto  provtolon  of  the  law  to  repealed 
the  congressional   intent   to   issue  visas  to 
205.000  displaced  persons  will  be  thwarted. 
"It  might  be  pointed  out  here,  that  alnce 
the  end  of  December,  the  Commission  has 
been   operating   upon   the  general   basis  o< 
first   come,   flrst   served.     The   uss   at  this 
chronological  method  has  resulted  In  a  pro- 
gressive increase  In  the  number  of  cases  proc- 
essed   out   ot    the    Commission's    European 
headqtiarter's  ofDce." 

"The  first  proviso  of  section  8  (a)  re- 
quires that  no  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
visas  issued  under  the  act  shall  be  made 
available  exclusively  to  persons  who  pre- 
viously engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  and 
who  will  be  so  employed  in  the  United  States. 
"Thto  provtolon  has  had  an  effect  similar 
to  that  described  for  the  40-percent  limita- 
tion. Attempts  to  maintain  the  30-percent 
ratio  have  meant  postponing  action  on 
others  who  were  eligible.  This  provtolon  has 
slowed  down  arrivato  in  the  United  States 
and  only  11  percent  of  the  first  2.500  visas 
were  issued  to  agriculturalists.  The  Com- 
mission  to  convinced  that  the  percentage  will 
be  higher  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  num- 
ber or  time  of  their  receipt.  As  with  the  40- 
percent  limitation,  a  rigid  conformity  with 
the  30-percent  requirement  might  well  wreeM, 
the  program." 

"It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  In  ad- 
dition to  Its  admin totrative  difficulties,  and 
its  unfairness  to  dtoplaced  persons  the  pro- 
vision is  Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  econotny." 

"As  of  January  1,  1949,  of  all  persons  re- 
settled from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
only  11  percent  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States.     Thto   to    because    our   resettlement 
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k'a  mnettwrn  ■uuii  rMOlt  in  tbe  ad- 
of  aoc  noM  tlum  44ftjOOO  out  o(  Um 


"Whll*  cTcry  ««ort  wtn 
ba  madi  by  tiM  OtO  to 

th«  worlC  K  now  ap- 


wmnt  th««e  «tte- 

■nd  have  b««n 

for  ttMfn  at  a  rat*  vhleh  wtll  ^rmrj 

17  cstHnHt  tiM  a(».MO  now  authnrHad 

A«  ot  Mferuary  T.  II 

tor 


te  only 

flw  bftnntng  of  th«  propane.     Aaauranc«* 
ennlsg  tnto  WaahlBfton  at  the 
!  of  baf — u  4.000  and  5.000  paoplc  a  w«ek. 

•nd  the  number  haa  been  tncrc 
Tbe  tntcreatUif  fact  im  that  the 

to  Um  eoohtrf  wtaav*  boom  ha7e  al- 
gone  All  parta  of  the  coontry.  Weat. 
•ivth.  Bast,  and  North.  aU  klnda  of  com- 
all  rrpa*  at  buainwa  and  agrlctil- 
cntcrprtaca  hare  tapr  wed  not  on!y  ■ 
to  have  dlaplaced  paraooa.  but  an  in- 
tnttatlon  at  not  iMiTlaf  nor*.  In- 
tht  BiBnber  to  4M.M0  la  not  a  gtnr- 
aaty  that  400000  wtll  enter  the  United 
•iMa*;  tt  li  BMrely  a  cefltng  authorization 
■M  tiM  u— ulbw  to  ba  admitted  will  depend 
•ntfmy  OB  ttoa  aTsnablllty  of  aatlaraetarr 
NMttlMBCiit  opportunltlea." 

Aa  ertdence  that  oor  people  generally  want 
to  brtag  thaaa  D.  Fa  tnto  the  tJnlted  Statea 
SI  D  P.  nniBintartona  and  D  P  agenclea  have 
b««n  act  up  tn  91  different  Statea. 

n.  aTAraMurr 

to  b>ccma  law  the  Booaa  |Oal- 
R.  4067.  would  brtag  lato  thla 
maty  thoa*  who  ara  ip 


-tt  »t 
n  bill. 


have   goaa   to   Bnflaad.    for    Inatanc*. 
who  hafv  been  takan  to  England  would 
be  cU^iUa  to  come  Into  ««r  aauntry." 

TTndar  tha  prorlalona  of  my  blU.  B.  R. 
4M7.  aa  It  paaaad  tha  Boua*  on  Juna  2.  IMS. 
no  panoB  who  baa  baan  takan  from  a  aamp 
kraoght  to  ftagland  would  ba  M0Ma  to 
to  tha  United  Statea. 
The  only  provtalon  of  the  Houaa  meacure 
pertaining  to  paeaona  raaWIIng  In  ^"t'*"^  re- 
lataa  to  tha  group  of  lt.000  fonnar  PoUah 
aolilan  who  ara  in  poaaaailoo  af  Individual 
iTtia  of  auppertk  wBo  ata  not  ooMldaml 
raona  withtaa  tha  taanhug  of  the 
aatatlng  law.  and  who  have  been  Included 
into  tha  naw  bin  at  tha  Inatatanca  of  a  con- 
■MOorlty  of  tha  Maaabara  of  the 
to  athtt  aa  opportnutf  to 
aoMa  into  tha  United  Stotaa  to  tha  tifiii 
ot  aa  AlUad  annf  uaaMa  to  return  boaaa  be> 
cauaaof  tha  Met  that  Foland  baa  baa 
over  by  a  oon^munlaUc  government. 


i 


vti.  eTA-mazMT 


^Aa  w*  take  them  out  of  the  ftimpa.  tha 
earopa  fill  up  agala.  and  they  will  eontteoa  to 
OU  up." 

rmcU 

Ttie  flguree  quotad  above  under  IV  refute 
thla  ■tatcroeot. 


RecMi  it  Laasaaae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiitom 
m  THX  HOUSK  OP  BMFtamsrTATTVES 

Phdaw.  Julg  S.  1949 

Mr.  TATE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  2.  1949: 


AT  LaUBAMirS 

The  racaaa  that  haa  been  taken  at  Uiu- 
sanne  In  the  }oto  of  turning  the  arm  tat  tree 
m  Paleatlne  tnto  paaea  Inatnnnenu  la  a  moat 
etrkxia  one.  Tha  theory  waa  that  the  con- 
clllatora  and  the  partlea  at  Intereat  would 
aaek  frea.^i  laatrwctlona.  But  no  auch  ac- 
tivity la  rapavtad.  There  were  three  con- 
ctllatora.  an  American,  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
Turk,  and  all  three  conciUatora  have  re- 
turned to  thatr  domeatlc  heartha.  Por  tn- 
atance.  the  American.  Mr.  Mark  Cthrldge, 
la  back  in  hla  odtoa  at  the  Loulavtlle  Courter- 
Joumal.  of  which  admirable  nawapaper  he  la 
the  publlaher.  Aa  for  the  Araba  aad  the  la- 
raclla,  thay  ara  atlll  at  Lauaanne.  marklag 
ume  very  pleaaantly  In  the  Swlaa  sunahlaa. 
In  the  meantime.  Waahlngton  and  Tel  Aviv 
■eem  to  t>e  firing  aplenetlc  notes  back  and 
forth  which  wtll  pronota  Arab  do-nothlng- 
nesa  and  nothing  elae. 

Let  aa  take  what  the  soldlera  In  wartime 
called  a  frcah  reading.  The  cnnctllattcn 
commtaaton  la  the  agent  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  the  members  of  tt  aeem  to  have 
been  working  much  more  cloaely  with  their 
home  governnMuu  than  with  Lake 
Thu  U  a  BUtklag  dapaitara  froaa  tha 
dent  supplied  bf  tha  araUaUea  aafotlatkma. 
Dr.  Ralph  Buncha  la  hla  roto  aa  tTrr1*a*-?r 
waa  a  United  Wattotia  ngrlal.  and  ha  re- 
ported to  Lake  Bueceaa.  not  to  any  Individ- 
ual govemnant.  Be  succeeded  In  hla  task. 
partly  bacauaa  of  hia  paraonallty.  partly  be- 
cause of  the  fnunework  la  which  ha  oper- 
ated. Ikeapt  for  Byrta.  whara  thara  haa  been 
aa  overturn  In  the  goeeramaat,  ha  arranged 
armlatlcaa  between  laraal  and  tha  reat  of  the 
Arab  countrlea  and  left  Rhodea,  wlMre  he 
w(7ked.  with  a  high  standing  In  the  eyea  of 
Araba  and  Israella  alike.  The  queatkn  that 
obvtoualy  to  mind  la  how  this  expert- 
ba  pot  to  uaa  to  eomplete  the  taak 
of  iiiiinaiati^ 

The  first  leaaon  of  that  ezpartanca  la  that 
the  only  way  to  get  any  prngraaa  la  by  the 
bilateral  approach  When  all  ihe  Araba  come 
together,  fears  and  Jealoustea  enter  the  con- 
ference room,  and  Dr.  Bunche  quickly  reallaad 
It.  Bach  haa  his  own  partlciilar  problema 
with  larael.  l^or  instance,  Transjordan  wanta 
either  a  aea  outlet  or  uae  of  Haifa  aa  a  free 
port,  but  there  ta  no  point  In  dlacuaalng  the 
Traaajordan  aim  to  the  presence  of  Trans- 
jordan's  rtvala,  some  of  whom  are  anxious 
to  curb  and  not  to  Increaae  AbdiUlah's  in- 
Qiiance.  Should  we  leave  Tranajordan  and 
larael  to  come  together  of  their  own  voli- 
tion? Only  if  wa  are  not  anxioua  to  get  any 
peace.  If  peace  la  what  we  need,  then  the 
full  torca  of  dlplnMaay  ahould  be  emertad  in 
favor  Of  biiafial  talfev  aad  if  Or.  Bunche  was 
ahia  to  fMaaota  awk  aaBvarMUlaaa.  aurely 
tha  rhaarailorlaa.  patttauhurly  tha  State  Oe- 
partBtent,  can. 

Tha  appaaranoa  h  baiag  gtven  that  the 
Stau  Department  U  oppoaad  to  bilateral  eon- 
tlona  Ull  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refu- 
baea  settled.  Hare,  to  be  sure,  la  the 
to  aHUBon  to  aU  the  Arab 
It  la  waan  than  that.  AU  of 
them,  along  with  laraal.  have  a  raapoaatblUty 
toward  Iha  A>mb  refugeaa  tha  Arah  aattOM 
for  predpitatiag  the  war  and  Israel  aa  the 
sovereign  over  the  vacated  homea  of  the  In- 


dlvldoBl  isfiniiM  As  to  thla  problem,  thera 
la  a  aolutloa — a  aolutlon  that.  It  la  said,  Mr. 
■oovar  la  ^aiMlp  advocating.  Thla  la  to 
bargain  human  mttlaawnt  agalnat  a  scheme 
of  eeoiiomte  reconstruction  In  the  areas  ad- 
mitting the  refugees. 

However,  there  ta  no  need  (and  no  warrant 
in  the  UN  Btandate  of  conciliation)  to  delay 
converaatkma  oa  other  aspects  of  peace- 
making till  theae  details  have  baan  worked 
cut.  What  Is  required  Is  a  fresh  start. 
Given  some  declaration  of  a  common  re- 
spaaamuty  for  thaiafugae  problem,  the  Con- 
ciliatlOB  Cnmailmlop  cculd  apply  the  hero 
of  the  armlstteea  m  well  as  the  leaeon  of  thcae 
negotiations  to  the  problem  In  hand — that 
la  to  say.  depute  the  management  of  bi- 
lateral talks  to  Dr.  Bunche.  In  that  event 
aome  progress  could  most  certainly  ba 
achieved.  The  Arab  ffovemments  wtll  never 
deraonatrate  any  initiative  so  loni^  ai  they 
aee  no  leadert-hip  among  the  great  powara 
which  thay  can  diapiay  to  their  hoodwinked 
peoples  as  the  reason  for  converaatlona. 
Drift  and  recrtnUnation.  comhlnad  with  the 
gun-running  that  the  western  natlona  are 
now  indvilglng  In.  can  have  only  one  result. 
and  that  la  to  invite  a  m\ich  more  aertoua 
exploston  than  the  one  Dr   Bunche  stopped. 
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or 

HON.  EDITH  N0(JR5E  ROGERS 

or  masiTMuaans 

IM  TBS  ROnSK  OP  RBPRZSKNTATIVBB 

Friday.  July  S.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks Ir  the  RxooRo.  I  include  Senate 
Mil  2115.  to  authorise  payments  by  the 
Administrator  U  Vctenns'  AOain  on  tbt 
purchase  of  aoteOMihfles  or  other  convey- 
ances by  certain  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  hare  Introduced  a  companion  bill, 
H  R.  5323: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions hereinafter  set  forth,  the  AdmltUa- 
uator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  or  aaalst  In  providing  an 
automobile  or  other  conveyance,  by  paying 
on  the  purcham  price  of  such  automobile  or 
other  conveyance  not  to  exceed  11.000,  In- 
cluding equipment  with  stich  special  at- 
UchmenU  and  devtcea  aa  the  Administrator 
may  deem  necessary,  for  each  veteran  of 
World  War  U  who  la  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  the  lawa  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Lorn  or  permanent  lorn  of  tiae  of  one  or 
both  feet: 

(b)  Loea  or  permanent  loss  of  tise  of  one  or 
both  bands; 

(c)  Permanent  impairment  of  vtalon  at 
both  eyes  of  tha  following  status:  Central 
vUual  acuity  of  90/900  or  lam  In  the  better 
eye.  with  corrective  glasam.  or  central  vtawil 
acuity  Of  more  than  ao  aOO  If  there  ta  a  Bald 
defect  In  which  the  peripheral  field  has  con- 
tracted to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  vtaoal  field  subtends  an  augular 
dlatanoa  no  greater  than  90  dsgnea  tn  tha 
better  eya. 

BBC.  9.  Iba  haaaMs  of  section  1  shall  ba 
granted  under  tha  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  under  such  raguUtlona  as  tha 
Administrator  aaay  prescribe  the  fumMhl^ 
of  such  auloaaohUe  or  other  cunveyaadB.  or 
the  asalatJaf  therein.  ahaU  be  aeooo^pMfeatf 
by  the  Adadnlatrator  paying  tha  total  pur- 
chase price,  tf  not  in  excess  of  g^iOO,  or  tha 
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maount  of 
fts  tn  excesj  of  SMOB. 
the  veteran  la 
ment  between  the 
(b)  The  United 
for  tha  rcpalr 
of  any  automobtla  or 


total  purehaae  price 
ha  atflcr  from  whom 
under  sales  agree- 
and  the  veteran, 
ahall  not  be  lUble 
.  or  replacement 
conveyance  pro- 
undsr  the  provtakma  of  the  first  section 
af  this  act  and  shall  not  ba  IlaMa  to  any  per- 
■OD  by  reason  of  any  riamaie  caxised  liy  the 
use  of  such  automotUle  or  other  conveyance, 
ic)  No  veteran  ahall  be  entitled  to  receive 
more  than  one  autocnobiic  at  other  con- 
veyance under  the  provtstema  of  thla  act; 
and  no  vetaraa  wtio  haa  received  or  may 
receive  an  aiiliiariWla  or  other  conveyance 
under  the  provtakna  of  tha  paracraph  under 
the  beading  "'Vet««ns'  AdaUnlstrmtton "  in 
the  Pint  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1947.  ahall  t>e  entitled  to  receive  an  auto- 
mobUe  or  other  conveyance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  thla  ifet. 

<d>  The  baniiWB  provided  tn  this  act  shall 
not  »)e  available  to  any  veteran  who  has  not 
made  application  for  such  lienefits  to  the 
Administrator  within  S  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thla  act.  or  within  9  years  after 
the  date  of  the  veteran's  dksehaige  from  the 
forces  If  tlie  vetotm  ahall  not  t)e  dis- 
until  00  or  after  said  effective  date. 
(e)  Any  automobile  or  other  conveyance 
rjmished  any  veteran  pursuant  to  Uiis  act 
sAall  t>e  exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors 
and  ahall  not  be  liable  to  attachment,  levy. 
or  selzvire  by  or  under  any  legal  or  equitable 
procem  whatever. 

Cf )  After  enactment  6f  thla  act.  any  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance  heretofore  fur- 
nlahad  any  veteran  under  the  provisions  cf 
tha  paragraph  heading  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration" In  the  First  Supplrmantal  Appro- 
priation Act.  1947.  as  auiaaded.  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  to  attachment,  levy,  or 
seizure  t>y  or  ander  any  legal  or  equitable 
process  whatever. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  HTDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Let  There  Be  Light."  de- 
livered by  Rmi  Snyder,  a  young  man  of 
La  Porte.  Ind..  and  which  won  for  him 
the  1949  Indiana  American  Legion  and 
State  bar  asMCiation  oratorical  contest. 

There  beia^  no  objecuon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

LST   THXBX   BB   LIGHT 

Imagine  yoxffself  standing  in  Constitution 
■att.  Behind  you  is  a  spacious  window,  with 
cnrtalna  drawn,  so  that  the  hail  Is  dark.  At 
tha  and  of  the  hall  on  the  paneled  wall  is  a 
framed  picture  of  our  complete  constitu- 
tional system  of  government.  You  gently 
pull  the  cord  which  opens  the  curtains  so 
that  you  can  aee  the  document  more  clearly. 
Suddenly,  a  thin  shaft  of  light  penetrates 
the  darkness  as  the  curtains  first  begin  to 
part,  and  aa  your  eyes  follow  the  narrow 
beam,  you  see  that  it  rather  poorly  Illu- 
minates Jxist  a  section  of  the  complete  pic- 
ture, a  section  entitled  "The  Constltutiou  of 
the  United  Stetes." 


In  a  maastire.  this  first,  hazy.  Indistinct 
gUmpsa  of  that  historical  dociunent  bears  a 
striking  reaesnblance  to  first  Impression  the 
early  Colonists  were  given  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  it  was  created.    To  the 
man.  of  1787.  the  new  Constitution 
unclear  and   confused,   for  even  though  it 
states    that    iu    purpose    waa    to    promote 
tha  gcnoal  welfare.  In  actuaUty  It  did  not. 
but  rather  It  created  an  aristocracy  as  real 
as  any  In  foreign  lands.     It  waa  the  belief 
of  Jefferson  aad  the  other  creators  of  our 
Constitution  that  the  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  held  only  by  the  educated, 
the  elite,  and  the  well-bred.    The  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  was  Just  and  right,  but  in 
practice  we  had  not  yet  realized  that  the  very 
foundation  of  our  GoTernment  Is  the  com- 
mon man.  whose  righu  were  being  suppressed 
Men  hao  left  the  tyranny  of  Europe  and 
arrived    on    the   eastern   shores  of   ikaMTlca 
with   burning  hopes  of  freedom.     Porttaaa 
had    fled    persecution    in    England.   Qviakers 
had  sought  .America  as  the  land  of  free  wor- 
ship, and  excessively  taxed  debtors  had  be- 
gun life  anew  on  the  rocky  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land with  memories  at  the  London  prisona 
still   fresh   In  their  minds.     Yes.  men  and 
women  had  come  to  America  determined  to 
find  the  freedom  they  were  entitled  to.    And 
to  obtain  It.  they  had  fought  a  war  against 
a  well-trained,  well-organized,  and  more  ade- 
quately equii>ped  foe.     But  they   had   won 
their  struggle  against  all  those  odds,  because 
those  Colonists,  fighting  side  by  side,  pos- 
sessed one  quality  that  the  red-coated  enemy 
did  not — they  were  fighting  fcH-  freedom.    Yes, 
they  had  won  their  struggle,  but  aa  they  ex- 
amined the  newly  created  Constitution,  they 
asked.  "Was  it  lor  this  that  we  fought?    This 
document  that  establishes  a  National  Gov- 
ernment but  doea  nothing  to  keep  that  gov- 
ernment from  t>eoaailng  Jvist  as  intolerable 
and  opprsaalve  as  did  the  English  rule?    No. 
we  want  righte,  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, yes.  but  also  individual  rights  which 
will  protect  us,  the  common  people,  from  our 
Government,  and  which  will  grant  our  liber- 
ties." 

And  so.  the  first  10  amendments  were  added 
to  our  Constitution.  These  first  Indlvldaal 
righte.  adopted  in  1789.  are  just  as  Impertaat 
In  the  lives  of  Americana  today  aa  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Jefferson,  becausa  they  are 
basic  righte  which  all  free  men  should 
possess. 

Provided  In  this  section  are  such  major 
righte  as:  "the  right  of  religion,  the  right  of 
assembly,  the  right  to  petition,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  have  proven  their  im- 
portance throughout  our  history.  But  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  of  all  is  the 
right  to  be  free  from  such  incldente  as  the 
arrest  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  a  printer  of  1735. 
^  Zenger  had  come  to  America  at  the  age  of  13 
from  Germany.  He  had  worked  long  and 
hard  to  become  a  printer,  and  finally  he  ob- 
tained a  position  as  editor  of  one  of  New 
York's  leading  newspapers.  Being  an  honest 
man.  he  exposed  the  tyrannical  acte  of  New 
York's  Governor  Cosby.  In  the  face  of  Zen- 
ger'a  convlcUons  Cosby  charged  the  printer 
with  seditious  libel,  and  set  his  bail  at  400 
pounds,  a  sum  which  waa  almost  Impossible 
to  pay  at  that  time  and  ao.  he  was  taken  to 
Jail  to  await  trial.  However,  through  an  elo- 
quent appeal  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  noted 
attorney  of  that  day,  John  Peter  Zenger  waa 
ruled  "not  guilty".  And  from  town  to  town 
was  whispered  the  praise  of  the  New  York 
printer  who  had  fearlesaly  fought  tyranny. 
3o.  the  people,  remembering  the  John  Zen- 
ger trial  and  many  others  like  It.  established 
through  the  Government  the  Bill  of  Righte 
which  we  now  see  before  us  in  Constitution 
Hall. 

But  as  our  frontier  expanded,  and  our 
pattern  of  life  became  more  complex,  new 
problems  arose  challenging  our  Constitution, 
problema  of  righte  and  men's  freedoms,  prob- 
lems not  answered  by  any  of  the  first  10 
amendmente.     For  example.  In  a  southern 


CMklo   tavtfn    of    I8S7.    a   grotip   of   nMUf. 
waatbar-baaten  men  aat  around  a  tatde  talk- 
ing in  earnest  tones.    Finally  ona  of  the  men 
said,    But  they're  human,  tama  aa  you  and 
me.    It  ain't  proper  that  ona  aian  ahoul;i 
make  another  work  like  an  animal  Just  cus 
his  skin's  a  different  color.     That's  why  X 
aay  Deed  Scott  oughte  go  free."     They  were 
right,   these   men   that   aat  around   a   pine 
teble  In  1857.     Jtist  as  right  aa  tha  Itagro 
who  said.  'If  I'm  dirty  I  can  claaaaa  myaatf. 
If  I'm  illiterate  I  can  educate  mfaelf.    But 
tf  it  la  the  color  of  my  skin  that  you  tmd 
fault  with,  teke  your  grievance  to  God.  for 
he  made  me  that  way."    However,  to  prova 
such  ideals  it  took  a  terrilile  civil  conflict. 
Standing  upon  a  blood-soaked  field,  his  volea 
full   of  emotion,  a  tall,  lean   man   with  a 
tanned  face   and   kind  eyaa  e^prassad   per- 
haps one  of  our  history's  greatest  dedications 
to  freedom  when  he  said.  "The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.     It  la  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaming  before  ua,  that 
from  these  honored  daad  we  teke  increased 
devouon  to  that  caoae  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;   that  we 
have  highly  resolved  that  these  dead  ahall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  un- 
der God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Abraham  Lincoln  fought  and  died  for  that 
freedom  from  slavery  and  that  unity  of 
strength  in  which  he  so  devotedly  believed. 
He  died  with  the  prayer  that  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery,  for  which  he  too  had  given 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  would  some 
day  lie  reallaed.  His  prayer  was  answered 
in  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, which  recognized  the  freedom  of  the 
Negro,  and  proved  that  the  old  farmers  of 
southern  Ohio  were  right  when  they  said, 
"Just  cuz  a  man's  colored  don't  mean  ha 
ain't  human." 

But  we  have  examined  only  the  first  sec- 
tion of  our  consututional  picture.  80  let  us 
separate  the  curtains  even  further  and  allow 
additional  light  to  enter  Constitution  Hall. 
With  this  increased  amount  of  light  we  aee 
the  title  of  the  next  section  to  l>e  the 
Supreme  Court's  Interpretetions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  early  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
conformed  with  the  ideals  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  a  stem  Federalist,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Central  Government  should 
l>e  made  as  strong  as  possible  through  court 
interpretations.  But  aa  time  passed  and 
experience  matured  our  country,  our  courte 
came  to  recognize  as  a  far  greater  basis  for 
their  decisions  the  welfare  of  the  common 
man.  Illustrations  of  this  can  be  ^ound  in 
many  of  the  Supreme  Court's  past  derisions, 
but  for  one  specific  example  let  us  return 
la  years  to  1937.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  Wagner  Act 
to  be  constitutional.  Why  had  our  Judicial 
Department  in  the  face  of  challenges  hurled 
by  big  business,  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  this  labor  act?  Why?  Because  the  Wag- 
ner Act  provided  for  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon man.  With  the  passing  of  this  act  men 
could  unite  and  thua  oppose  the  money- 
hungry  capitellste.  Their  demands  for  fair 
treatment  and  decent  conditions  could  no 
longer  be  neglected  or  laughed  off.  their  wives 
and  children  no  longer  would  have  to  go 
hungry.  And  so  the  Supreme  Court  sup- 
ported this  act,  for  after  all,  what  democracy 
would  there  be  if  the  righte  of  the  common 
man  were  not  upheld? 

But  there  remains  one  other  section  In 
the  picture,  a  section  which  has  been  just 
as  necessary  in  creating  our  present  democ- 
racy as  either  the  Constitution  and  its  Bill 
of  Righte  or  the  Judicial  decisions.  There- 
fore, with  a  final   movement   we   open   the 
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fiwutit    becauaa   ttaey   believed 
And  tbey 


>te. 

Conatltutlon 

thm  picture  of 

radoaOy  grow  to 

»n   tba  aoanaoa   man 

troan  a  point  of  obacunty  to  Ida  rlgbt- 


totf  piatMra  of  fraatfoaib  a^vnllty.  and 

••  oar  prayer  lor  tba  future  must 

fta  tfea 

piayar  at  Denial  Wabatcr.  wbo  once 

•aMi  " 

Vbeo   ay  eyea  ahali   babold   for  tba 

tet  tta 

ae  iba  aun  of  tba  baaeana  sMy  I  not 

aaa  It  a 

blatef  oa  tba  tarubaa  aad  dlaordared 

>^g^aaf    ■*    *    waa  ewwkwie     ntttlnn.     but 

aow   knoani   aatf  fedBantf  thMVgMM   Um 

aartb; 

not  a  atrtpa  ariHtac:   wtct  a  abigla 

atar   o< 

taeorad.   beartnc   fur   lU   motto   tbat 

•enUiaant    dear    to    avary    true    Amartean 

liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever 

•f  Ta«Bf  Repoklicba 
Fc^bbob 


KXTSNSION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


oi  TBI  Bouss  or 


June  29. 1949 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  aiy  remark.^.  I  include  a  reso- 
lution paawd  br  the  Younie  Republkan 
fMeration  bt  tts  1M9  convenUpn  held 


June  2a-36  at  Salt  Lake  City.  This  Is 
powerful  support  of  the  conciirrent  reso- 
lution to  the  same  effect  already  Intro- 
duecd  by  nwre  than  a  hundred  Members 
of  Ooocrcas  of  both  parties.  The  reso- 
lution follows: 

B*  tt  rcMhwrf.  It  la  the  aenae  of  tbU  federm- 
Uoa  tb«l  tt  ahould  be  a  fundamental  objec- 
ttva  at  the  forelcn  policy  of  the  United  Statca 
to  Bupport  and  Ht— "i^*****  the  United  Ra- 
tlona  and  to  aasfe  Mi  daaalopment  Into  a 
world  federm tloa  CpSB  to  all  natlona  with 
defined  and  lloitMd  pp— ii  adequate  to  pre- 
aerve  paaea  and  prevent  acgreaaton  through 
the  aaactaaant.  interpretation  and  cnXorce- 
ment  of  varld  law. 


Saviet  G«lt  Mkble^ 


KXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 


IN 


or  MxmicAH 
■OOSB  OP  RBPRSBKNTATTYIS 
Fridaw.  Jniw  I.  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kav«  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
■■■inini  Rbcoas.  I  Include  therein  an 
article  appearing  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  July  4.  1949. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on 
the  massacre  of  Polish  officers  in  the 
Katyn   Forest  early   In   World   War  IT. 
The  author.  Julius  Epstein,  a  Journalist 
In  Europe  for  many  years,  served  in  the 
OfSce  of  War  Information : 
SovixT  OxntT  rom  Kattn  ICcaoaas  lifBtcATro 
rt    Wkm   or   Evuiskc* — IfstmAL    Imqcikt 
UMoaa  UM   la  Uaeso  to  Vbutt   Pats   or 
Taovsawaa  or  Poubh  Omcsaa 
(B«    Juliua    Ipateln) 

The  ■till  unaotvad  myatary  of  tba 
•laying  of  many  tboasaatfa  at  Pollab 
In  tba  Oraet  at  KaSya. 
World  War  Q  bad  Ma 
tbe  Oarmana  annooneed  dMciovtry  at  tbclr 
gravea  la  April  IMS.  Tba  ^oitab  Oovern- 
meat  bad  been  trying  for  at  least  2  yeara 
earlier  to  learn  tba  wberaabouta  of  tba  mMa- 
InK  oiBcera. 

To  oadMSlBad  the  altiiatlon  tt  muat  be 
remembaiad  tbat  the  Ruaalana  held  about 
2S4MWO  PoUab  piMoa—  ta  IMS.  Tbaaa  were 
In  mora  than  100  aaaqM  ta  aaatam  Fotand 
and  the  weatere  dlatrlcta  at  tba  Sorvlet  Union. 
In  the  latter  part  of  October  at  that  year 
three  of  tbcae  campe  were  tranaferred  Into 
•pedal  concentration  polnta  far 
Population  of  theae  campe  w 
15.000 

Stanlalaw  mkolajcsyk.  former  Premier  of 
Poland,  glvaa  one   reaaon   for   tbM  sbtft 
bla  book.  Tbe  Bape  of  Poland      Bafarrtni 
a   clauaa   m   the   Ifaal-Sovlet   agreement 

It.  itSO.  which  called  for  an  cx- 
ct  — tVn'ft'*  of  the  two  countrlea.  be 
tta  Bwlat  Oovanunent  sougbt  the 
early  la  Xt40.  of  30.000  Ukranlans  tn 
Bltlar'a  tralntlH  eampa.  They  offered  the 
captured  PolWl  oSeera  In  exchange,  but  the 
Oermana  refuaad  to  accept  them  There- 
according  to  ICIkolaJczyk.  the  oflkcer 
were  evacuated. 


tn 
to 
of 


lATIOM 

By  IMl  tba  PoiMb  Oovaraaant  bapai  to 

Vtatalnaby  liiaMUd  tbat  aU  Polee  bad  been 
releaaed  Preayar  Btatta  auggeeted  to  Gen- 
eval  BMoeakl  aa  Dsiiiibii  S.  IMI.  tbat  tbey 


might  have  aaaapad  to  Manchuria,  but  told 
Oaaarml  diiiMiB  aoaaa  4  aiontha  later  tbat 
*^  do  not  know  where  tbe  uaiara  are  "  A 
fotarth  Ruaalan  anawer  was  that  the  men 
■Ught  have  been  captured  by  the  Oermana. 
rller  Incident  aeema  now  to  have 
•igniflcant.  AmbaaMdor  Stanla- 
law Eo«  broached  the  matter  to  Stalin  on 
HovanOiar  14.  liMl.  Tbe  Utter  telephoned 
the  NKVD  and  Inquired  about  the  releaae 
of  tba  oAccrs.  Alter  llatenlng  for  a  few 
mooMnta  be  bung  up  and  dropped  the  sub- 
ject entirely. 

MlkoUJcsyk  now  fllla  m  thla  part  of  tbe 
atory  on  the  baala  of  Information  received 
iroea  a  BtiaaUn  oOeer  attached  to  the  Soviet 
Baabaaay  In  London.  Thla  man  aaya  that  a 
general  In  dutrga  at  the  campa  waa  afraid 
to  take  any  stops  on  bla  own  Initiative  and 
mmt  an  aide  to  the  Kremlin  for  advice  on 
to  do  with  the  Poles.  Stalin  heard  the 
'a  atory.  then  took  a  ptoea  af  his  per- 
Btatlooary  and  wroto  tba  single  word 
"liquidate." 

Upon  ana  reeetpt  at  tbe  ooa-wcrd  order. 
Araiy  oMnrs  decided  that  thla  waa  a  matter 
Tba  Baaslan  oAcer  in  Lon- 
llqpMdate"  could  have 
It  '*releaae''  tn  thla  caae  of  even  tbe 
tmnafer  of  the  Polea  to  eampa  In  Siberia. 
To  play  aafe.  the  IfKVD  took  the  moat  usual 
■iwlng  and  bad  aU  the  Polea  shot. 

arauM  Avona  aoaracr 

Later,  according  to  tlia  story.  Stalin  re- 
membered bla  order  but  did  not  know  bow 
It  had  been  carried  out.  Approached  by 
ft  mhaaaadnr  Kat.  he  called  the  NKVD.  waa 
lufijiatod  of  tbe  eaacutlona  and  lh*a  rafuaed 
to  diacuaa  the  matter  further. 

"Thla  la  aa  miich  of  an  admlaalon  aa  prob- 
ably will  ever  come  from  the  mcuth  of  a 
Rusalan  of  any  Unportanoa,"  writes  Mikola- 
]cayk.     "It  eoaflrma  tbe  aiiiaalan  guilt." 

The  forBMS  Praaalar  potnu  out  that  the 
Ruaalana  have  never  preaantad  convincing 
evidence  of  their  Innocence  In  the  Katyn 
murdara.  Ha  aaya  tbat  tba  only  Investiga- 
tion was  made  by  a  commlaalon  compoaed 
exclusively  of  Soviet  cltlzena  and  that  no 
acrutlny  by  a  neutral  or  international  board 
baa  been  permuted 

Ha  daaerlbaa  aiao  an  occurrence  In  post- 
war Poland  when  be  returned  there  In  1945. 
He  waa  app  oached  by  PoUah  Oeneral  Proae- 
cutor  Sawlckl  with  a  query  aa  to  whether 
It  might  not  be  a  good  idea  to  stage  a 
bearing  oa  tba  Katyn  caae  in  order  to  clear 
tba  Buaatam  of  any  guilt  for  tbe  murders. 
When  Mlkolajcsyk  outlined  the  teatlmony 
which  be  w<  uld  give  to  auch  a  bearing,  bow- 
ever,  Sawlckl  was  visibly  taken  aback.  Tbla 
etaily  noticeable  when  MlkoUJczyk 
I  that  there  waa  Indication  that 
Its  concerning  tbe  caae  had  been 
recovered  by  American  forcee. 

A  more  recent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
preacnt  Pollab  government  to  whitewash 
tbe  Basslaas  was  dlaclosed  when  I  followed 
the  Mat  Of  Dr  P  Ifavllle  of  the  University 
of  Oaneva.  a  member  of  the  Oermaa  Inves- 
tigation eommlaaloo.  that  there  was  a  doaaler 
on  tbe  Katyn  ssurdaia  In  Sweden  I  found 
what  I  aoiight  in  an  article  In  the  Swedlah 
paper  Oagcns  Nybeter  for  Pcbruary  13.  1948. 


■arty   la    1M7 
a  lasryar  by  tbe 


iS  riHouiaa 
aeoordlac  to  this  arttcla. 
I  of  BaoHB  Marttat  from 
by  the  Polish 
af  JUatlea  to  aarry  out  an  investi- 
gation which  would  be  the  baala  for  a  trial 
In  Warsaw  to  eetabllsb  definitely  the  guilt 
of  the  Germans  In  tbe  Katyn  maaascro 
Martial  was  given  permlaalon  to  raopoa  tba 
graeaa  aad  waa  given  acceaa  to  docnasaats 

"Soea  tt  waa  ebnoaa  to  bbn."  tbe  article 
continued,  "that  the  inveetigatlon  would  lead 
to  an  entlraiy  different  direction  from  what 
the  man  wbo  bad  given  bla  the  saaiCBaMnt 
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thought,  but  he  continued  )ust  the  same 
and  by  fitting  together,  the  many  divers 
pieces  of  Information  he  had  received,  he 
succeeded  In  estaUlshlng  the  fact  that  all 
the  odteara  wbo  were  killed  in  the  Katyn 
woods  were  shot  dxulng  March.  April,  and 
May  IMO.  when  the  Ruaalana  still  held  the 
Katyn  territory."     •     •     • 

The  article  went  on  to  describe  how  Mar- 
tini Identified  Mx  NKVD  officers  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  executions  and  described  the 
condition  of  the  bodlea,  many  of  which  bore 
stab  wounds  typical  of  those  made  by  Rus- 
sian bayonets.  The  NKVD  men  were  from 
Mlnak.  MarUnl  said,  identifying  them  as  Lew 
Rybak.  Chaim  Pineberg.  Abraham  Bomaovlch. 
Boria  Kutcov.  Ivan  Slakanov  and  Osip  Lisak. 
In  charge  waa  a  seventh  NKVD  man  named 
Burlanov. 

Martini  established  also  that  the  men  had 
oeen  shot  by  Gernum-made  pistols  of  a 
type — OBCO.  caliber  sign  7  65D— which  were 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  terms 
of  the  Rapalle  agreement  of  1928  He  point- 
ed out  that  the  Germans,  then  in  poasession 
of  large  stores  of  Russian  arms,  would  scarce- 
ly have  uaed  German  weapons  if  they  want- 
ed to  pin  the  maaaacre  on  the  Russiana. 
nwamcAToa  icrBDncD 
"Roman  Martini's  fears  when  he  presented 
bla  report  to  l^alster  Swlatkowskl  proved  to 
be  not  unfouniled."  said  the  Swedish  news- 
paper "A  few  days  after  •  •  •  he  was 
murdered  at  his  home  by  two  fanatic  Polish 
young  Conunuulsta.  •  •  •  The  murder 
created  too  great  a  aenaation  to  go  unno- 
ticed even  In  Riissla-con trolled  Poland.  The 
perpetrators  of  the  atrocity  were  arrested, 
but  slipped  away  after  a  few  days  by  "es- 
caplnff'  from  the  St.  Michael  penitentiary  in 
Cracow,  one  of  the  moat  heavUy  guarded 
prtaotu  in  Poland." 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  Martini,  con- 
nected in  a  friendly  way  with  the  Commu- 
nist E»ollsh  Government,  came  to  the  same 
conclualona  as  the  earlier  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Hitler  to  investigate  the  mur- 
ders. Purthermore,  he  added  further  proof 
of  Ruaalan  guilt  by  establishing  the  names 
of  the  NKVD  olBcers  who  organiaed  the  mas- 
aacre. 

It  is  on  the  baala  of  these  disclosures  that 
a  reopening  of  the  entire  case  seems  neces- 
sary. An  American  committee  for  the  in- 
vestlgauon  of  the  Katyn  murders,  composed 
of  legal  and  medical  experts,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  sift  the  case  thoroughly.  If  its 
conclusions  are  same  as  those  of  earlier  in- 
vestigations, the  soviet  Government  should 
be  called  upon  to  permit  an  on-the-spot 
study  by  the  Ditcmational  Red  Cross,  as  the 
Poles  in  London  proposed  In  1943  The  lat- 
ter phase  of  this  propoaal  might  well  be  han- 
dled through  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  clear  up  one  of 
the  greatest  crimea  ev#  perpeuated. 


Earope's  Crisis— America's  Opporhmity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MAS&ACHr SETTS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  S.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston.  Mass..  Thursday.  July  7,  1949: 
■naops's  caiBia — amskica's  oppostonitt 
This  la  not  Jtist  more  of  the  same.  The 
criala    now    reported    as    gripping    most    of 


western  Europe,  vrlth  a  financial  storm  center 
In  Britain  where  buying  from  the  United 
States  has  bem  suspended  to  save  precious 
doUars.  has  important  new  aspects. 

Europe's  present  dUIIculties  are  not  simply 
tlie  ones  to  which  the  Marshall  plan  was  ad- 
dressed. They  do  not  signify  inadequacy  in 
tiie  European  recovery  program.  It  can  more 
accurately  be  said  that  they  bespeak  suc- 
cesa  of  basic  ERP  aims.  " 

That  realization  should  be  a  source  of 
some  satisfaction,  but  a  source  of  no  com- 
placency. What  has  happened  since  tbat 
pregnant  June  5.  1947,  when  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  C.  MarshaU  outlined 
a  salvage  plan  for  Europe  to  a  commence- 
ment-day audience  at  Harvard,  is  mainly 
this: 

A  Europe  whose  productive  capacities  were 
left  by  war  partly  in  rubble  and  totally  in 
chaos  has  been  indiistrially  rebuilt.  To  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  latest  United  Na- 
tions studies  of  Europe  s  economy  find  a 
threat  of  overcapacity  in  some  lines. 

The  problem  of  the  pre- Marshall  plan 
days  was  almost  solely  production:  the  prob- 
lem now  is  chiefly  trade. 

But  one  major  similarity  does  exist  be- 
tween the  present  crisis  and  the  former  one. 
That  is  the  trading  world's  lack  of  dollars, 
gold,  or  hard  currencies,  which  is  to  say 
currencies  exchangeable  for  dollars  or  gold. 
This  similarity  gives  the  United  States  a 
handle  to  the  European  crisis. 

There  is  yet  another  similarity  between 
this  crisis  and  the  former  one  which  should 
be  stressed.  That  Ues  In  the  almost  un- 
imaginable postwar  difference  between 
American  economic  power  and  tbat  of 
Furope. 

Today  American  power  Is  being  exercised, 
sometimes  prematurely  but  on  the  whole  with 
wisdom  and  tact,  to  create  freer  trade  con- 
ditions in  wtiich  Europe's  producers  and 
those  of  the  United  States  would  find  maxi- 
mum world  outlets.  There  arc  many  signs 
that  au-opean  leaders  are  ready  to  listen 
and  to  cooperate  in  this  aim.  But  they  can 
point  out  that  the  United  States  is  pushing 
harder  to  free  trade  in  other  nations  than 
in  the  United  SUtes  Itself.  And  they  can 
plead  that  they  are  compelled  €o  cling  to 
trade  methods  which  do  not  Jibe  with 
American  or  their  own  long-run  interests. 

Since  the  trade  and  currency  aspects  of 
the  problem  are  so  intertwined.  It  is  logical 
that  American  efforts  to  help  Europe  should 
aim  at  freeing  currencies  from  controls,  and 
at  establishing  normal  relationship  between 
the  various  national  currencies  which 
change  hands  in  International  dealing. 

In  a  word,  the  American  attack  must  be 
on  the  broadest  possible  front,  and  it  must 
avoid  upsetting  delicate  political  balances 
In  other  countries.  Europeans  are  looking 
for  such  leadership.  This  is  plain  from  the 
aUltude  of  French  officials  who  have  just 
talked  with  Treasiu?  Secretary  Snyder. 

When  the  French,  for  example,  speak 
hopefully  of  American  aid  beyond  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  thev  do  not  mean  just  more  and 
more  money.  "They  mean  a  program  in  which 
increased  competition  in  world  trade  will 
become  possible.  In  this  goal  the  British 
are  momentarily  less  interested  because  of 
their  crlUcal  dollar  shortage,  the  stark  facta 
of  which  have  just  been  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 

The  over-all  situation  is  one  In  which  the 
United  States  must  not  only  exercise  a  big 
share  of  the  vision  but  shoulder  a  consider- 
able Investment.  That  la  why  Secretary 
Snyder's  visit  to  Paria  haa  set  that  capital  to 
talking  as  the  visits  of  few  Americans  have. 
That  is  why  his  London  trip  Is  keeping  all 
Europe  on  the  qui  vive.  It  looks  like  one 
of  those  moments  when  American  influence 
can  be  decisive  in  world  affairs.  If  that  is  to 
happen,  the  American  people  must  sense  the 
urgency,  and  the  opportunity. 


MissioB: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  heretofore 
granted.  I  place  in  the  Rxcord  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Capt.  James  S.  Rus- 
sell. United  States  Navy.  Deputy  Director. 
Division  of  Military  Application.  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  be- 
fore the  American  Legion  Convention,  at 
Yankton.  S.  Dak..  June  14,  1949: 

Let  me  start  by  thanking  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  come  out  to  South 
Dakota  to  make  tills  talk.  It  Is  pleasant  to 
be  here.  It  Is  pleasant  to  talk  to  the  American 
Lagion — and  it  Is  pleasant  to  get  away  from 
the  humdrum  In  Washington.  D.  C.  It  gives 
me  a  chance  to  lose  some  of  my  Woahlngton 
pallor. 

I  came  out  here  to  tell  you  something  about 
atomic  energy  and  particularly  the  military 
application  of  atomic  energy.  Let's  see  if 
we  can  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals. What  is  atomic  energy?  Where 
does  It  come  from?     How  can  It  be  used? 

A    LOOK    mSIDX    THK    ATOM 

Let's  take  a  look  inside  tlie  atom  and  re- 
view the  current  concept  as  to  its  structure. 
Strangely  enough   the   atom   appears  to   be 
mostly   empty   sp)ace        At   the   center   is   a 
heavy  conglomerate  mass  called  a  nucleus.    It 
sits  at  the  center,  much  as  our  sun  sits  at 
the  center  of  our  solar  system      Spinning  at 
high    speed    in   circxilar   at   eUiptical    orbits 
around  the  nucleus,  and  at  relatively  great 
distances    from    It.   are    very   much   smaUer 
particles  called  electrons.     These  would  cor- 
respond to  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
spinning  around  the  sun.      The  nucleus  Is 
made   up    of    a    tightly    packed    niunber   of 
heavy  particles. — some  carry  a  unit  positive 
charge  of  electricity  on  them  and  are  called 
protons,  the  others  have  no  electric  charge 
and  are  called  neutrons.     The  unit  positive 
charge  on  the  proton  equals  the  unit  nega- 
tive  charge   on   the   spinning   electron,   the 
attraction  between  them  holds  the  spinning 
electrons  In  their  orbits,  and  the  net  charge 
on  the  atom  as  a  whole  lb  sero.     The  number 
of  positive  charges  (the  number  of  protons) 
tn  the  nucleus  Is  called  the  atomic  number. 
It  determines  the  number  of  electrons  in  the 
extra-nuclear    structure,    and    this    in    turn 
determines   the  chemical   properties  of  the 
atom.      The  extra -nuclear  electrona  in  the 
atom  arrange  themseivcB  in  successive  layers 
or  shells  according  to  well  aaetabUshed  laws. 
The  outermost  electrons  are  subject  to  minor 
rearrangements  which  permit  atoms  to  com- 
bine to  form  molecules  of  various  substances. 
Remembering,  now.  the  nucleus  at  the  center 
of  the  atom,  which  It  is  made  up  of  heavy  par- 
ticles, some  protons  and  some  neutrons,  and 
that    neutrons   carry   no   electric   charge   to 
change  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atom — I 
think  It  can  lie  seen  that  heavy  atoms  can 
occur  by  having  more  neutrons  at  their  cen- 
ters      Please  remember  the  name  neutron 
for  I  will  refer  to  it  later. 

Fission,  at  least  nuclear  fission,  may  be  an 
unfamiliar  term  to  you.  To  attempt  to  ex- 
plain nuclear  fission  let  me  go  back  to  urani- 
um with  atomic  number  92  and  an  atomic 
weight  which  averages  around  238,  and  talk 
speclficaUy  of  that  atom  of  uranium  which 
occurs  on  the  average  of  only  1  in  140 
times,  the  uranium  atom  of  weight  235.  This 
atom  is  a  so-called  fissionable  atom.     When 
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Before  I  leave  the 
matanal  I  should  like  to  point 
piUaMe.  that  ftmlonable  material  la  a  mate- 
rial of  tha  very  giiatit  value.  It  la  valuable 
I  a  paacafM  aaoree  of  saorgy  (or 
r)  and  as  a  adlttary  ezploatva.  As  to 
tha  flaalOQ  of  all  the  atooM  In  1 
povnd  of  uranium  will  rcteaae  about  the  aame 
enetgy  aa  the  burning  of  a.tOO.OOO  pounds 
of  coal.  This  would  bs  about  IJOO  tons  or 
as  rir«*«tT  of  coal  On  the  military  aide 
yon  can  aae  it  in  a  bomb,  aa  thoae  uaed 
Japna,  where  one  airplane  carried 
lb  the  csploalon  of  which  released 
energy  eq\ilvalent  to  the  ezptoaloo  of  about 
90.000  tons  of  TIfT. 

I  hope  my  exptanaUon  baa  led  you  ]uat  far 
enough — not  to  the  point  of  boredoaa— eo 
that  you  may  have  a  gaaaial  tMlhiff  lor 
atomic  aaargy  and  have  a  fair  impreaslon  of 
Ita  importaaaa. 

Let  ue  return  to  the  atomic  bomb  On 
tha  lOih  of  July  1946.  the  flrat  teat  bomb 
waa  exploded.  Thla  was  the  flrst  of  eight 
which  have  taken  plRce 
to  dBla.  TW  MaOBd  waa  that  over  Hlro- 
on  August  e.  194A:  the  third. 
Japan,  on  August  9.  1945 
the  fourth,  tn  the  air  over  the  target  fleet 
sssemMed  at  Bikini  on  July  1.  1»4«;  the 
fifth,  underwater  at  Bikini  on  July  36.  1946: 
aad  the  sixth,  seventh,  an'  eighth  at  Bntwe- 
tok  IB  AprU  and  May  1948 

The  first  five  of  these  ezploaiona  have  been 
fully  deacTlbed  In  odlclal  reports. 

Aa  for  tha  atxkh.  seventh,  and  eighth  ex- 
ptoalona.  I  can  give  you  a  first-hand  account. 
The  Enlwetok  tesU  differed  from  the 
Bikini  tesU  In  that  ths  Bikini  tesU  were  for 
the  primary  purpoee  of  determining  the  ef- 
fecu  of  tha  woapona.  whUe  the  Enlwetok 
tests  wcrs  Tor  ths  primary  purposs  of  attidy- 
thsaaaalTCs  and  the  Im- 
kta  mada  thsratn. 
Ths  entire  operation  at  Enlwetok  waa 
geared  to  the  aclenUflc  plan  of  Dr.  Proman. 
the  Scientific  Director.  To  aupport  thla 
plan  a  joint  taak  force  was  formed.  Thla 
was  Joint  Task  Voroe  Sevan  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt  Gen.  John  K.  Hull.  Unltad  States 
Army.  The  work  of  the  taak  force  ccm- 
prlaad  two  phassa.  first,  the  rshaMMation  of 
ths  old  wartlsM  tacUlUes  at  iBtwatok  and 
ths  additional  conatructlon  necessary  to  Qt 
out  ths  proving  ground,  and.  aecond.  the 
eondurt  of  the  tcsu.  The  task  force  pro- 
vided tha  command  structure,  the  military 
and    Internal    aacunty.    the    means    for    an 

fraaa  tha  saatteaBtal  United  Stataa.  tha 
ooBStructlon  force  and  the  operating  force 
for  the  Enlwetok  Proving  Ground.  It  waa 
a  completely  unified  operation  of  our 
sclantlsu.  onr  Amy.  Mavy.  and  Air  Pores. 
m  well  as  parsonnal  assigned  from  the  Coast 
Guard.  Public  Health  So^lce.  and  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic   Survey. 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  operatkma  of  Joint  Task  ^orca  Seven 
It  is  nsosssary  only  to  consider  the  ressons 
why  thsss  tests  were  held.  During  tbe 
period  of  wartime  developaaant  of  atomic 
anargy.  the  one  goal  ralHttlHMly  pursued 
was  the  creation  of  an  ateaM  boaah  which 
would  work — and  work  tn  ttma  to  be  effec- 
tlva  ta  World  War  IX.  It  had  only  to  work;  it 
nsadsd  not  to  be  too  efllcieut.  and  the  re- 
latad  problema  of  engineering  and  produc- 
tion were  dealt  with  In  the  urgency  of  war- 
did  work.  It  worked  Initially 
at  AlaaM«aMk>.  n  Mex  .  where  tbe  first  toat 
took  plaeaoa  July  18.  194A  it  worked  again 
St  BlroMhlms  and  Nagasaki,  then  ths  fol- 
lowing ysar  at  Bikini.  But  aU  of  thsss 
waapoos.  as  far  as  their  ststs  of  develop- 
ment la  eonoemsd.  were  shout  on  a  par. 
Thay  were  ths  wartime  weapon — rteslgnsd 
under  eitreme  preeeure  sai 
flor  many  probteoae  which  M  ^pm  taag  ran 
mn  of  great  laipoMaaaa  tm  the  military  ap- 
plloatlon   uf 
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In  Its  January  1948  report  to  congress,  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommlFslon  ssid  Its  poal 
of  weapon  development  waa  the 
Id  pnglneerlng  perfecttcn  of  Im- 
proved tfMlpia.  and  that  thnrnugh  testing 
of  waapoaa  and  components  ts  necessary  to 
Improved  daslRn. 

In  any  program  of  developing  and  produc- 
ing weapons,  the  need  for  proof  testing,  or 
for  eonductlnt?  full-scale  experlrrn'nta.  Is 
nstural  and  obvloua.  Pallure  to  test  new 
devetopmaala  would  soon  throttle  the  de- 
algn  of  Improved  waapona  America's  pre- 
eminence In  the  field  of  atomic  weapons  ta 
not  a  atatlc  thing,  tt  dependa  upon  achieve- 
ment— day  to  day.  year  to  year,  and  test  to 
laal  achievement. 

Such  werp  the  experlmenta  conducted  in 
IMS  at  thp  Enlwetok  Proving  Oaeaud.  A 
question  which  Is  always  asked  ahovt  theae 
experiments  Is  "Did  you  get  s  bifrger  banit 
than  ever  before?" 

The  forthright  answer  Is  "yea."  the  Com- 
mission has  stated.  "BkUuaiva  study  and 
snslysls  of  ths  isatdM  of  tha  testa  have 
firmly  wtshllahad  that  a  — hstsntlal  gain  tn 

Atomic  waa  pons — cr  tiombs.  If  you  like:  I 
uss  ths  srords  Intsrcbsngsahly  differ  from 
convantkaal  explosive  wsapons  In  two  prin- 
cipal ways.  Pirst.  they  produce  an  enor- 
mously more  powerful  explosion,  and  second, 
this  explosion  Is  aeooaapanled  by  Intanaa 
radiation  eSecta. 

In  examining  the  first  difference,  tf  you 
nploalon  of  an  atomic  brmb  by 
II  with  the  energy  released  by  an 
auMMut  of  TUT.  you  oniat  raoog- 
nlaa  tha  dtSlarsusa  bstwaaa  aapinrttng  that 
saaount  of  TNT  at  ons  tlms  and  the  aame 
total  aoBOUBt  in  many  smaller  bomtM.  With- 
out raaoipSdng  thia  difference  you  are  apt  to 
cocna  up  with  tbe  erroneoua  concept  that 
walking  down  the  atspa  of  a  tall  building  la 
the  sams  as  Jumping  off  the  roof. 

The  sscond  difference,  the  rsdtatlon  from 
the  tximb.  la  aomethlng  a  part  of  which  ts 
n?w  to  us.  Of  course,  we  know  the 
heat  from  a  conventional  bomb, 
forma  of  radiation  are  present  tn  atomic 
tKtmb  explosions,  too.  but  sre  many,  many 
times  more  Intense  But  there  Is  an  unfa- 
miliar aort  of  radiation,  too.  It  la  like  the 
stuff  given  off  by  the  X-ray  machine  or  from 
radluir  Thla  type  at  radiation  Is  given  off 
In  large  quantities  at  tha  time  of  the  explo- 
atoa.  and  It  is  also  given  off  by  the  radlc- 
aettve  debris  In  the  bomb  cloud  and  by  In- 
duced radioactivity  In  materials  close  to  the 
explosion.  This  kind  of  radiation  you  don't 
sse.  or  feel,  or  smell,  but  It's  there  Just  ths 
aame.  and  If  you  are  sspoaad  to  VBoagh  of  It. 
or  a  little  of  tt  for  a  Mag  ttaa.  tt  haa  a  lothal 
effect,  too. 

In  an  air  burst  practically  all  of  the  radio- 
active debrta  from  the  exploalon  goes  bil- 
lowing up  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  snd  the 
radUtlon  danger  U  limited  to  that  first  fiaah. 
the  so-«aUad  dlraet  radMflna  ftam  the  bomb. 

An  under watar  boat  praaaats  a  d.fferent 
situation.  Here  the  radioactive  debris  and 
the  Induced  radioactivity  mix  In  the  waur 
and  remain  In  the  apray.  Given  the  right 
wtad  tha  falling  of  thla  spray  might  give  a 
good-alHd  path  of  contaml  nation  over  an 
arsa  dowawtnd.  Thla  ts  s  feature  which  has 
eoaa  la  far  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  sinco  tha  under- 
water burst  at  Bikini.  But  let 'a  look  at  thia 
propoaltton  a  little  closer  If  you  burst  the 
bomb  under  watar.  tt  la  evident  that  you  loac 
a  lot  of  tha  blast  sOact  (uniaas  you  want  to 
cruah  things  which  ara  floating  In  the  water 
like  ships  or  submarines)  snd  you  lose  al- 
most all  ths  dtrsct  radUtlon.  It'a  a  case  of 
"what  you  maks  on  the  apples  you  loss  on 

I  eoMs  to  the  end  of  my  talk,  and 
I'd  like  to  leave  with  you  a  handful  of 
thoughts  to  take  tioms. 


<- 


the  tadbalcal  end  I  give  you  this 

thought,  to  repaat  something  I  have  already 
■rid.  hot  soaMChlBC  I  thiak  many  of  ua  do 
Mt  tsallM  Itijl  tha  atuS  which  makes  the 
big  bang  In  the  A-bomb  ts  tha  aaaw  stuff 
which  can  be  used  to  generate  posrar  for 
peaceful  purpoeea.  And  tf  God  will  give  us 
peace  on  this  earth,  we  can  remove  the  stuff 
from  the  Iwmbs  and  put  tt  into  atomic  en- 
glaas  to  produca  power. 

rnm  tha  viewpoint  of  world  poUtlcs.  X 
give  you  thla  thought :  I  regard,  and  I  think 
you  regard,  our  present  lead  in  atomic  weap- 
ons as  s  tremendous  power  for  preventing 
war,  and.  God  forbid  that  It  come,  a  tre- 
mendotis  power  for  srtnnlng  s  war.  Atomic 
sreapons  In  our  hands  are  not  a  threat  to 
world  peace,  for  we  have  no  designs  for  sg- 
gre^ton.  We  have  no  slave  labor,  we  have 
no  concentration  camps,  we  have  no  dictator- 
ship here.  Ours  la  a  land  of  freedom,  of  op- 
portunity, and  of  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  Iran. 

Next  I  rcuid  give  you  this  thought — and  tt 
la  a  serious  one — It  is  in  regard  to  maintain- 
ing oar  lead  tn  atomic  weapons:  We  cannot 
eooplacently  sit  back  and  observe  the  ac- 
cumulation of  atomic  weapons  in  stock  pile. 
This  is  not  enoMgh.  To  maintain  our  lead, 
we  must  aggressively  pursue  tbe  business  of 
getting  Ijetter  and  better  weapons.  We  mtist 
hsve  tomorrow's  weapon,  today.  And  this  Is 
not  enough.  To  malntJtn  our  lead,  we  must 
have  the  couri«e  and  skill  In  our  fighting 
awn  snd  the  technical  excellence  and  p)er- 
formsnce  tn  his  machines  to  etuwre  that  we 
have  the  means  for  employing  the  weapons. 
Tto  nMlnTTin  our  lesd  involves  the  finest  sort 
of  teamwork  between  a  pu  bite -spirited  civil- 
ian eommlaston  in  Washington  and  the  Na- 
tional yUltary  Establishment.  Do  you  see 
whst  I  mesn  by  teamvrark?  The  best  atomic 
weapon  Is  only  aa  good  as  the  means  of  de- 
livering It.  Both  elements  are  of  the  great- 
est Importance.  Our  present  edge,  or  ace  in 
tha  hole,  demands  a  dynamic  effort  to  pre- 
serve it.  We  will  «tay  in  the  f <  refront  by 
the  vigor,  the  niowledge,  the  understanding, 
and  the  teamwork  which  we  apply 

And  my  last  thought,  and  one  very  dear 
to  my  heart.  Is  this:  That  I  should  like  to  en- 
list your  support  for  the  recognition  of  that 
group  of  public -spirited  scientists  and  en- 
gtvii^ara  Who.  at  considerable  personal  and 
pfofiMinnsl  sacrifice,  are  working  In  tbe  Irk- 
aooM  rtaoud  of  secrecy  to  ensure  that  we 
■hall  always  have  the  best  atomic  weapons. 
Here  Is  the  group  who  had  the  fortitude,  the 
Industry,  and  the  brains  to  give  us  atomic 
weapons,  here  Is  the  group  who  wUl  con- 
tinue to  keep  UB  tn  the  forefront  In  any  race 
for  atomic  weapons.  They  are  worthy  of 
our  respect,  our  admiration,  and  our  sup- 
port. Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  the 
scientist  wl  o  works  in  the  United  States  has 
been  successful?  It's  because  he  works  In  an 
atmoapbare  of  Intellectual  and  personal  free- 
dom. There's  no  political  commiaaar  stand- 
Ir  g  at  his  elbow,  telling  him  thst  those  truths 
he  finds  tn  tMtura  must  conform  to  the 
party  line  Let  us  swear  to  keep  the  faith, 
to  keep  strong,  and  to  preserve  that  freedom 
which  ts  so  necessary  to  scientific  progress. 
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Mr.  BIFMUXER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remailLi  in  the  Ric- 
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on.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Alfred 
Baker  Lewis  entitled  "Why  Goveminent 
Health  Insurance?**  which  appeared  in 
the  Survey  for  June  1949.  This  article  is 
of  particular  interest  because  of  the  au- 
thor's professional  experience  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Casualty  Co..  a  com- 
mercial firm  specializing  in  health  and 
accident  insurance.  The  article  follows: 
WHT  oovxamairr  hsslth  arecaaifcs? 
(By  Alfred  Baker  Lewis) 

Our  country  has  the  highest  standard  of 
Uvlng  in  tha  world.  Judged  by  the  number 
of  automobUaa,  radios,  or  telephones  per 
capita,  by  the  average  foo4  aonanmption.  or 
the  prc^MTtlon  of  the  popatatlaa  wbo  are  able 
to  go  to  coUege.  we  easily  outrank  aU  other 
countries. 

NaturaUy,  then,  we  should  have  the  finest 
medical  care  In  the  world.  And  this  saould 
be  reflected  in  our  sickness  and  death  rates. 
For  health,  and  to  aome  extent  even  life 
too,  can  be  bought,  and  we  have  the  money 
to  buy  It. 

We  are  indeed  up  among  the  leaders — 
which  speaks  w^l  for  the  work  done  by  our 
medical  men — but  we  are  not  out  In  front 
In  lowneaa  of  death  rates  nor  tn  ratea  of 
health  limpiwaaii  nt  World  Health  Oganl- 
zatlon  reporta  show  that  five  countries  have 
lower  general  death  rates  than  ours  and 
that  three  surpass  us  in  low  Infant  mortality 
rates. 

One  reaacm  Is  that  in  this  country  medical 
care  is  not  distributed  even  roughly  in  pro- 
portion to  need.  Because  it  is  costly,  many 
persons  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  it. 
In  some  entire  areas,  with  low  average  In- 
come, adequate  medical  personnel  Is  not 
available,  and  tn  a  few  such  areas  a  l>are 
minimum  of  medical  attention  cannot  be 

had.  

Government  health  tnsoranca  seems  the 
only  way  of  providing  widespread  medical 
care  at  low  cost.  Such  a  system  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  current  Federal  administration's 
national  health  program. 

A  great  many  highly  civiliaed  govemmenta. 
Including  those  of  Kigland,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
have  laws  making  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 
pital care  avaUable  to  everyone  through  a 
compulsory  Insurance  program.  But  In  no 
part  of  the  United  States  does  such  a 
program  exist,  though  a  few  progressive 
States,  notably  Rhode  Island,  California.  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  provide  a  eovernment 
disability  '.nsurance — cash  l>eneflts  for  per- 
sons not  able  to  work  because  of  Illness  or 
nonlndustrial  accidents.  In  such  Instances 
collection  costs  are  kept  at  a  minimum,  aa 
contributions  are  paid  through  a  pay-roU  tax 
as  In  unemployment  insurance. 

-Tovernment  health  insurance  is  in  line 
with  the  steady  advance  of  social  security  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Various  causes 
may  interfere  with  the  earning  power  of  the 
wage  earner,  and  might,  unless  provided  for 
through  Government  action,  throw  liim  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  charity,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Among  them  are  indtistrial  accidents, 
old  age.  unemployment,  prenxature  death  of 
the  wage  earner,  and  sickness  or  nan-indus- 
trial accidents.  Through  our  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  the  Federal  old 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  system,  and 
PMeral-State  programs  for  sld  to  dependent 
children  and  assistance  to  the  blind  and 
aged,  we  provide  In  varying  degrees  of  ade- 
quacy for  many  of  these  contingencies. 
However,  except  for  thr  disability  programs 
in  the  four  States  Just  mentioned  and  a  few 
medical-care  programs  for  persons  on  pubUc 
assistance,  sickness  and  nonlndustrial  acci- 
dents have  so  far  received  no  Government 
recognition. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  this  gap  In 
our  social -security  protection.  Common 
sense   would  seem  to   require  provision  for 


wage  earners  who  cannot  worit  bacausa  of 
lllneas  even  more  than  for  those  who  cannot 
find  a  job.  In  iUnesa  there  U  the  doobla  i 
nomic  problem  of  loss  of  wagea  aad 
tlooal  aspaaaa. 

aoow  alaesca  iiaigai  aagoe  that  the  cost  of 
Government  health  tnsivance  would  t>e  too 
heavy  for  the  cotmtry  to  bear.  However, 
they  ovoiook  the  fact  that  nothing  in  auch 
tba  costs  at  stckneaa  to 
aa  a  wh<da  already 
pays  in  foU.  Today,  however.  Illness  ts  paid 
for  l>y  wiping  out  the  savings  of  the  sick  per- 
son and  his  f  amUy:  or  by  putting  him  in  debt 
and  mortgaging  his  future  earnings;  or  by 
letting  a  doctor  give  his  services  free;  <».  if 
the  sick  peraoa  ts  "indigent,'*  by  municipal 
aid  financed  iililailj  by  taxes  on  real  estate. 
Union  w»^«"»«— ■  may  pay  for  the  health- 
insuranoa  protection  tn  their  contracta  by 
dropidng  or  reducing  their  demands  for  wage 
tncreaaea  And  tn  some  instances  the  sick 
person  pays  in  unnecesaartly  prolonged  UI- 
nasa  and  pnaslhlj  even  In  premature  death 
because  ha  eoald  not  afford  to  pay  In  cash. 

Rather  than  add  to  tbe  present  burden  of 
sickness  home  by  members  of  society,  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  would  simply  redis- 
tribute the  financial  burden.  It  would  do 
this  partly  by  coUectlng  small  weekly  contri- 
butions from  employers  and  employees  simi- 
lar to  the  contributions  for  unemployment 
insurance,  and  partly  by  general  taxes  Im- 
poaed  by  the  Government.  The  latter  will 
be  particularly  necessary  If  proper  medical 
care  Is  to  be  provided  for  persons  not  covered 
bv  pay-roU  taxes. 

There  U  no  such  thing  as  truly  free  medical 
care.  It  has  to  be  paid  for  by  someone.  If 
the  Individual  in  need  of  care  cannot  pay, 
then — if  he  gets  any  medical  service  at  aU — 
the  community  pays  by  taxes,  local,  Btata  or 
national,  or  by  private  or  institutional  Par- 
ity. Or  else  the  doctor  himself  pays  by  doing 
the  work  without  charge. 

While  doctors  attend  many  people  who 
cannot  or  do  not  pay  their  hUls,  and  wliUa 
hospital  clinics  are  avaUable  In  larger  dtlea. 
nevertheless  a  large  proportion  of  people  ac- 
tually go  without  proper  medical  care  because 
they  cannot  afford  It.  In  1946,  nearly  half  (47 
percent)  of  the  families  in  tbe  United  States 
had  annual  Incomes  below  $3,000.  an  Income 
under  which  It  Is  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible to  pay  the  full  cost  of  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  surgical  care. 

Even  for  the  30  percent  of  our  population 
In  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  Income  class,  the  cost 
of  any  serious  or  prolonged  illness  can  b9 
disastrous  to  family  finances.  The  Inevitable 
result  Is  that  people  tend  to  gamble  with 
their  health.  They  delay  seeking  medical  ad- 
vice and  treatment  when  they  first  feel  Ul  la 
the  hope  that  the  trouble  will  disappear. 
Such  delay  can  be  fatal  with  tuberculosis, 
cancer,  or  syphilis,  or  other  diseases  amen- 
able to  treatment  only  in  the  early  stages. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  many  desths 
and  mudi  dlaablllty  and  illness  occur  awy 
year  beeanw  dread  of  the  bill  keepa  pabpla 
from  canaOttlng  a  doctts'  soon  enough,  or 
because  insufficiency  of  funds  prevents  people 
from  receiving  the  kind  of  care  they  need. 

Good  medical  care  is  costly.  Aseptic 
cleanliness  Is  Important  but  not  cheap. 
Lalx)rrftory  and  X-ray  tests,  and  periodic 
check-ups  are  all  expensive.  The  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  mental  disturbances 
through  psychiatry  Is  particularly  prohibi- 
tive In  price  liecause  of  the  long  series  of 
sessions  Involved.  Rest,  Important  In  the 
treatment  of  many  lllnesaes.  Is  out  of  reach 
of  the  wage  earner  who  must  support  a 
famUy.  Special  diets  are  also  frequently 
expensive. 

Because  Illness  or  accidents  are,  for  any 
particular  individual,  not  easily  predictable, 
there  is  a  natural  Tiuman  tendency  to  taka 
a  chnnce  and  not  budget  ahead  of  time  for 
medic.ll  exp.'»nses.  Yet  when  these  misfor- 
tunes occur  they  come  with  a  crushing  blow. 
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■van  aa  a  part  oi  a  foramawnt  health 
program  tba  oaa  o(  uamaarctal  insurance 
•oanpanlaB  will  awdl  tha  cost.  Kxpavtaaaa 
In  workman  s  compensation  has  thowa  tbat 
prlTataly  written  tnsursnca  Is  far  mora  as- 
panslve  than  Oovemment  Insurance. 

Aocordlng  to  Arthur  B  Rcada  In  The 
bdaqtaacy  of  Workmen's  Compensation. 
bandUac  eoats  la  prtvataly  written  Insurance 
of  tbla  typa  amount  to  over  40  percent  at  tba 
prcnUum.  It  Is  8  percent  when  the  program 
is  excluslTaly  a  Oovemment  operation. 

TOO  many  pbystdana  have  bean  led  by  tha 
atataawnta  of  tba  American  Medical  Aaaocla- 
tkn  into  a  ikwdaiaiaiidiBt  of  tba  ■abjart 
The  AMA  malntaina  tbat  Outaiaawnt  bealth 
Insurance  Is  aoctaltaed  medicine.  This  Is 
certainly  not  true  of  the  admlalstratlon'i 
present  profxiaal.  Under  aoclallaad  iMdlctne 
the  Cx^venunait  would  take  chsrge  of  the 
Btedical  proikaaliHi.  put  the  doctors  on  salary 
and  assiipi  them  to  treat  aartala  patients 
without  any  freedom  of  cholea  on  tba  part  of 
alttaar.  But  the  President's  program  as 
out  In  MUa  raeaatly  IntrodtKcd  In 
ouaaa  o(  Ciaigrcaa  apaclflcaiiy  provides 
that  patients  ahall  have  the  right  to  ebooaa 
their  doctors,  and  doctors  their  patleata. 

Purtbermore.  the  proposed  plan  provides 
that  doctors  In  each  community  can  decide 
whether  they  ahould  ba  paid  on  a  fee  bsals 
for  aervtca  rendared.  on  a  per 
for  each  patlant.  by  salary,  or  by  ■' 
tlon  of  all  thrca  matbodi.  Indtvktoal  doctors 
who  prefer  a  matbod  of  payment  other  than 
tba  one  agreed  tipon  by  the  majority  will  b« 
flren  opportunity.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  fol- 
low their  {tteferenea. 

Actuallf.  soma  doctors  are  already  em- 
ployad  by  agcnetaa  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, cttlaa,  towns,  counties,  or  States,  and 
for  them  Oovemment  health  Insurance  obvl- 
oiBly  would  mean  no  change  In  medical  prac- 
tice. Other  physicians  charge  fees  for  aerv- 
Iccs  rendered,  but  they  too  would  undergo 
no  change  In  medical  practice  though  th«-  r 
fees  would  now  coma  from  the  health  lr.su.  - 
ance  fund.  Moreover,  many  of  them  wnuM 
receive  pay  for  services  they  now  render  free 
of  charge. 

Perbapa  tbis  In  ItaeU  would  prtnrtd* 
Incentive  for  mora  people  to  take  vp  1 
aa  a  cataar  and  to  chooaa  their  |daca  at  \ 
■.iem  la  lanaa  of  need  rather  than  of  poaalbia 
proapcrity.  Other  IncenUvcs  ara  needed  of 
course  to  encourage  more  people  to  go  Into 
Um  BMdlcal  profeaalon  and  to  spread  the 
available  doctors  mora  avanly  throughout  the 
atataa;   for  tba  abortage  of  physld&i^s  and 

itratlon  in  s  few 
of  tba  eoontry.  la  one  of  the  serious 
deterrents  to  better  health  in  this  land.  For 
this  reason  tba  administration's  program  In- 
duuea  grants  for  education  and  for  construe- 
Uon  of  tba  bnapltal  faslUtles  that  are  ao  im- 
portant to  a  pbyaMlMli  work. 

Tba  adadbMiatlva  probtaaaa  Involved  in 
almost  any  larga  scale  aodal  pra^ram  are 
bound  to  ba  conslderabls.  A  aide  apuad  and 
coatprabanatva  baaJtb  Insuraixe 
would  eartalnJy  be  no  caoeptlon.  But 
dlScultiea  ought  to  ba  regarded  as  a  ebaU 
Icnge  raUMT  than  an  laaurawuntable  tiMck. 
la  00  riaaan  to  aaapoas  tbat  baaltb  In- 


pllcabed  than  the  problaaM  Involved  in  han- 
dling AAA  payoaants  to  fanners,  unemploy- 
■Mat  and  old  age  insurance,  tbe  wartlaaa 
draft,  or  tba  aw— rniia  klnda  of  YinaBTa 


ly    tba   art 
lust  aim  at 

our  people 
or  place  of 
M  la  aaltfealy  tbat  wa  can  attain 
sticb  a  daalrabia  aim  ov*mi«ht  by  one  law. 
It  appeara  probaMa  tbat  bealth  inaurance. 
Uka  unjsaplayaMnt  Inauraiue.  wiU  bagiln 
wttb  paraosis  working  for  wn^aa  aad  aalartas 
and  their  japaudaau.  And  |— »*»»fT  far  tha 
#rpexuieuu  It  May  bt  Unuted  at  Inl  toi 


cal.  htapttal.  and  maternal  care,  supplement- 
ad  by  preventive  medical  care  for  dUidren 
tbrougb  I  bool  baaltb  prngraiaa  Even  for 
the  wage  aaraaia  fbiiaaalvaa  It  aiay  be  limit- 
ed St  Orst  to  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
care  connected  with  dIaabUlty  serious  enough 
to  prevent  work. 

Unemployment  Inaurance  and  old-sge 
and  survivors'  Insurance  are  not  yet  com- 
pleu  In  eo^ataga.  though  moeanmiu  aie 
under  way  to  extend  bcnaflta  to  tboee-lcft 
out  in  the  beginning,  mainly  becauae  of 
admlntatrative  diOcultlca — af^icultural  and 
doamallc  workers  employees  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  tba  self -employed.  Perhaps 
under  health  inaaraaoa  it  may  also  be  wisa 
to  begin  witb  a  Maatlod  program  uatM 
parte  of  Praaldant  Tnanani 
tions  have  t>eco  put  In  effect — particularly 
the  construction  of  hospitals. 

However,  such  a  axxlest  inUoducUon  of 
nealth  inataanoa  would  laduoe  the  effect! ve- 
nees  of  tbe  progiaaa.  Oartalnly  as  tbe  advaa- 
ft»  at  bealth  tiinaaaaa  ara  aMra  wl4aly 

will  shrink  in  importance. 

I'Mt  year,  tbe  Batlonal  Health  Conference 
In  Washington  estimated  that  of  the  ap- 
pmsUaately  1.400.000  rtaatha  in  tbla  country 
each  year  about  32SjOe9  or  over  SO  percent 
are  preventable  on  tbe  baala  of  present  oMdl- 
csJ  knowledge.  The  conference  recom- 
mended that  we  increase  our  medlcsl  expen- 
ditures by  spprczlmately  $4,100,000,000  un- 
der a  national  health  insurance  program — 
a  larniMaiidillun  Joined  in  by  aU  the  dclc- 
tba  lapraeenuuvea  of  the 
4aaoctatton.  Thus  we 
oould  mve  335.000  bomnn  Uvea  each  year, 
whoae  worth  cannot  be  calculated. 

Tha  same  conference  estlmsted  thst  the 
loss  of  time  due  to  short  term  sick.ness.  in- 
capacity, and  partial  dlsabUtty,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  average  eamlnga  of  the  popula- 
tion, resulu  in  s  loss  of  approximately  427.- 
0Oo.0<iO.0<X)  annually  in  potential  production 
and  wagea.  If  only  M  percent  ol  this  sick- 
ness snd  loss  of  time  ware  preventable  by 
better  medical  care.  ««  could  have  over 
»5.000.00OiX)0.  or  aaaw  tbaa  awMigh  to  cover 
tbe  oast  of  baaltb  laaiiiaatii- 

lioat  panpla  recogniae  that  expenditiu»a 
for  tba  aonmrvatlon  of  natural  reacuroea 
are  not  truly  net  expenaes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Ifatlon.  but  tnvestmenu  which 
wUl  yield  rich  returns  In  money  snd  weil- 
belng  as  tba  years  go  on.  Precisely  the  same 
reaanning  appUea  to  axpenditiuts  for  health. 
^^^*f  help  to  conserve  our  moat  precious 
the  lives  snd  vigor  of  our  people. 


TmHi  Aiststance  Bill 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  IL  JAVITS 

or  wrw  Toax~ 
IH  TBE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRCBKNTATTVia 

Vdrfacsddy.  JmIw  t.  t§49 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mt.  speaker,  aa  the 
problems  of  our  country  become  more 
complex,  greater  attention  Ix  fixed  on 
the  youth  whom  we  are  brtngiog  op  to 
deal  with  them.  My  bill,  which  bM  bccli 
the  subject  of  a  survey  of  governors  and 
mayors  throughout  the  United  States 
and  has  won  sutstmnUal  support  ought 
to  lUMre  a  committee  hearing.  Federal 
■■rtrtonce  to  youth  activities  would  fol- 
low a  pattern  now  successfully  estab- 
lished IB  ttat  State  of  New  York  a5  shown 
by  ttao  bpptn<^<  cdNorlal  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  6.  It  is  a 
proper  aad  ngcrgtry  extension  of  the 
acUmiM  of  tht  FlMteral  Oovemment  in 
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relation  to  children.  It  Is  necessary  to 
take  this  activity  one  step  further  Into 
the  field  of  youth,  and  this  is  no  longer 
experimental  as  we  have  practical  ex- 
perience in  some  27  States,  including 
New  York,  Texas.  Connecticut.  New  Jer- 
sey. California.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma. 
Oregon.  Washington.  Wiscorisin.  Wyom- 
ing. Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas.  Lotilsi- 
ana,  Michigan,  Minne.sota,  and  Missis- 
sippi : 

acmrrtnc 


The  city  of  Sew  York  Laa  been  committed 
alnce  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  the  prop- 
fTT'tirwi  that  juvenJe  delinqi  ency  is  best  st- 
tackad  by  prevention.  Ihe  idea  is  to  help 
tba  etm'*"fl  generation  before  the  individual 
problems  of  guidance  suddenly  and  belatedly 
flare  into  problems  tor  the  police  Now  this 
aeema  such  good  dense  that  one  might  have 
aMOmed  that  there  was  nothing  new  about 
iqyh  a  program.  But  not  s.  all.  The  details 
bave  been  slowly  molded  since  ld47  A  close- 
kntt  plan  was  suthorlaed  by  the  board  of 
aattmate  in  January,  and  Just  now  the  New 
York  City  Youth  Board  begins  iU  first  full 
fiscal  year  of  building  for  the  future. 

The  youth  board »  activities  are  t>est  de- 
scribed as  a  scientifically  organixed  cam- 
paign for  friendship.  The  coat  is  roughly 
$2,000,000  %  year,  half  of  which  is  supplied  by 
the  State.  The  ippllcation  of  this  money 
la  extremely  detailed.  Recreation  activities 
are  sponsored  in  schools  and  public  housing 
projects.  Doasns  of  play  streets  are  operated 
by  the  Police  Athletic  Leagtie.  Tnese  fields 
are  familiar  enough,  but  that  la  far  from 
the  whole  story.  Potential  delinquents,  eas- 
ily recognised  in  school,  are  being  tackled 
bv  "referral  units"  of  the  board  of  education 
In  11  •areas  of  greatest  need  "'  Psychiatric 
teams  give  help  where  help  is  needed,  both 
to  the  young  and  their  families.  This  is 
real  guidance,  auppleinertln<'  and  coordinat- 
ing existing  facilities.  By  thorough  organ- 
ization, which  has  been  developed  through 
extensive  experimentation,  the  aim  Is  to 
make  tomorrows  youth  New  Yorkers  happier 
and  more  productive.  Such  a  goal  inevitably. 
by  any  criterion,  makes  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  entire  population. 


Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIXGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Jf onday.  Jtdif  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7  lait.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Carter,  an 
able  lawyer  of  Amherst,  Va..  addressed 
the  veterans'  agriciiltural  class  of  the 
Amherst  High  School  on  the  subject  of 
taxes.  His  discussion  of  the  history  of 
taxation  is  both  interesting  and  timely 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ask  permis- 
sion for  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  COWCRESSIONAL  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  . 
as  follows: 

Taxxs 

I  believe  it  was  Benjamin  Pranklln  who 
said.  'There  is  nothing  certain  but  taxes 
and  death."  or  words  to  this  effect.'  I  think 
we  will  all  agree  with  this  statement. 

Until  recently,  econcanlsts  had  little  to  say 
■bottt  tba  effects  of  tax  systems  upon  the 
gwral  economic  structure.  However,  in  the 
last  two  decades  this  subject  has  become  a 


K)or  lasae  of  public  diatwmtkm  aad  pro- 
faaatonal    atudy.     Tax   ratea  bava  rtaen   to 

betghta  that  a  short  time  ago  would  bave 
seemed  fantastic.  It  la  Inevttable  that,  in 
such  magnitudes,  taxes  vitally  affect  the 
country's  entire  econosnJc.  social,  and  vaiiti- 
cal  life. 

Going  back  to  ancient  history  and  the 
Bible,  we  find  that  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel,  and  thus  the  disruption  of  the 
Jewish  mcnarchy,  was  in  large  part  s  tai 
phenomencn.  The  revolt  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  refusal  of  Rehoboam  to 
reduce  the  heavy  taxes  of  his  predeceaeor. 
King  Solomon,  who  had  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  program  of  public  works,  and  this 
brought  about  the  stoning  to  death  of  some 
tax  collectors  in  that  day. 

The  poll  tax  was  one  of  the  first  taxes 
imposed  by  (xganlzed  government,  and  under 
the  poU  tax  system  each  persona  pays  the 
same  in  a  given  locality.  During  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Roman  Bmp«or 
forced  the  Jews  to  come  each  year  to  Jem- 
aalem  to  be  anesaed  with  a  poll  tax  to  help 
support  Rome.  It  Is  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled  lor  the  poll  tax 
because  Caesar  Augxwtus  decided  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  The  poll  tax  waa 
introduced  .n  England  in  1377  and  Included 
ah  males  and  femal-s  over  the  age  of  15. 
In  1623  it  waa  imposed  In  the  Virginia  Colony 
in  order  to  finance  military  operations 
against  the  Tndians,  and  it  remained  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue  untU  it  was  abolished 
in  181*'  But  it  waa  revived  again  in  1850 
to  the  form  of  a  dollar  per  head  tax  on  free 
Negroes  to  help  pav  for  a  Negro  coloniaatlon 
program  to  Uberla.  In  1880  the  tax  was 
made  uniform  and  appUcable  to  both  white 
and  Negro  males. 

In  Its  modern  form  In^  the  United  States, 
all  but  six  States  either  provide  for  or  per- 
mit its  use  to  one  way  or  another,  and  to 
some  States  the  todlvidtial  la  permitted  to 
work  out  hla  tax  and  It  ranges  from  26  centa 
to  $12  per  year,  with  »1  to  M  being  moat 
common.  Seven  States,  todudlng  Virginia, 
require  the  payment  of  poU  taxes  as  a  con- 
dition to  voting.  In  Virginia  the  State  poU 
tax  is  »1.50  on  each  Individual  21  years  of 
age  or  over,  and  aa  stated  the  payment  te  a 
prerequisite  to  voting.  Of  this  sum  $1  goes 
to  the  State  for  school  purposes  and  50  cents 
Is  returned  by  the  State  to  the  localities 
to  ba  used  aa  the  local  govemtog  bodies  see 
lit,  usnally  for  school  ptirpoaes.  The  poll  tax 
is  not  now  a  large  source  of  revenue.  The 
States  received  to  1947  about  $6,000,000  from 
poll  taxes. 

Cooiliis  to  more  modem  times,  we  remem- 
ber ttM  8tan^  Act  and  the  tax  on  tea  and 
the  Amertcaa  ■arolution.  The  French  had 
an  interesting  aaelse  tax  at  one  time  Itnown 
as  the  Ga  belle,  or  salt  tax,  which  required 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  over  7  years  of 
age,  to  consume  7  pounds  of  salt  each  year. 
Taxes  were  often  collected  to  and  from  the 
products  of  the  soU.  and  still  is  to  many 
countries,  especially  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lite countries,  and  the  Government  takes 
so  much  of  the  crops  that  the  people  hanily 
have  enough  to  live  on. 

The  first  known  taxes  In  Kngland  were 
land  taxes  levied  by  area  and  determtoed 
by  the  character  of  the  land,  and  later  the 
personal-property  tax  came  toto  existence 
and  later  the  various  ktods  of  taxes,  of  which 
there  are  now  many  covering  almost  every- 
thing. 

Oai  own  tax  system  developed  following 
the  American  Revolution  and  todeed  most 
of  the  tax  burden  of  the  world  stems  from 
the  costs  of  wars. 

One  of  the  first  States  to  provide  for  a 
general  property  tax  was  Tennessee  and  to 
1796  the  Tennessee  Constitution  provided 
that  all  lands  liable  to  taxation  shall  be 
taxed  equal  and  uniform  In  such  manner 
that  nc  100  acres  shall  be  taxed  tilgher  than 


another  except  town  lots,  which  sball  net 
be  taxed  higher  than  200  acres  of  land  each. 
WbUamost  nattoaa  nov  bapoaa  an  tneoHw 
tax,  tbat  la  a  eomparattvMy  modara  mImbr«. 
Our  <Miglnal  Federal  Constitution  did  not 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  levy 
an  tocome  tax.  It  collected  Import  duties 
and  exclae  taxes  on  liquor,  tobacco,  and  ao 
forth. 

In  1861.  as  a  revenue  measure  cuitng  the 
Civil  War,  a  3-j)ercent  Federal  income  tax  waa 
levied  on  Incomea  to  esoaaa  of  $800  and  this 
ccHittoued  in  vartoua  d«>grecs  of  success  untU 
1872.  when  it  was  dropped.  In  1894  the  Fed- 
eral Government  experimented  vrtth  it  again. 
and  in  1913  the  ratification  of  the  slxteentb 
amendment  permitted  the  levy  of  a  Federal 
tocome  tax  and  the  Second  World  War  sta- 
bilized It,  and  aa  of  early  1948.  29  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tbree  cities 
levied  an  income  tax  in  addition  to  the  Fad- 
wtU  income  tax.  An  estate  Federal  tax  waa 
Imposed  to  1916.  Some  of  the  States  began 
levying  a  State  tocome  tax  as  far  back  as  1840, 
tocloding  Virginia,  and  dxiring  the  Civil  War 
all  the  Southern  States  levied  an  inoooM  tax. 
At  first  the  tocome  taxes  were  a  comparstiw* 
failure  and  only  for  the  last  36  years  hava 
such  ta^^  had  an  Important  place  in  State 
tax  systems.  In  the  American  colonies,  they 
had  at  one  time  a  combination  property  and 
Income  tax  known  as  a  faculty  tax,  but  this 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  general  property 
tax. 

The  aales  tax,  now  currently  being  dls- 
cuaaed.  goea  back  to  ancient  times,  and  waa 
a  very  profitable  aotirce  of  revenue.  In 
Roman  times  it  was  employed  by  Augusttis, 
who  laid  a  tax  of  1  percent  upon  all  articles, 
movable  goods,  or  fixtures,  sold  to  the  mar- 
kets or  by  auction. 

In  the  United  States  to  modem  times  Weat 
Virgtola  plonacrad  in  tba  aodem  salaa  tax  in 
1921.  and  Georrte  «««  Mllirtppt  followed  to 
19:a:  Kentucky  to  1930.  and  to  1933  12  other 
States  accepted  it,  and  to  1948  27  States  and 
7  cities  have  It.  In  1948  the  sales  tax  In 
New  York  City  alone  amounted  to  $140,000,- 
000.  and  to  some  of  the  States  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  State  tax  revenue  comes  from  tha 
sales  tax. 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  tax:  President  WUaon 
to  1915  recommended  a  Federal  tax  on  motor 
vehicle  fuel  but  apparently  it  did  not  become 
a  law  until  1932. 

Among  the  States.  Oregon  to  1919  waa  the 
first  to  impose  a  State  tax  on  gasoline  and 
during  the  same  year.  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  North  Dakota  levied  such  taxes,  and  10 
years  later  every  SUte  had  it.  The  State 
rates  vary  from  2  to  7  cents,  plus  Federal 
tax  of  IH  centa,  and  to  some  States  where 
an  additional  local  tax  is  allowed  It  amotmts 
to  104  cents.  During  1948  the  motor-vehicle 
license  tax  and  the  motor-vehicle  fuel  tax 
yielded  the  States  $684,000,000  and  $1,300,- 
000.000  reapecttfely. 

Tax  reform  began  In  Virgtola  to  1902.  In 
1915  partial  segregation  came  and  the  State 
tax  was  reduced  on  real  estate  and  tangible 
personal  property  from  35  cents  to  10  cents, 
and  totanglbles  were  separately  claaalfled 
with  fljwd  State  rates  and  maximum  local 
rates  fixed.  Money  was  taxed  by  the  State 
to  1914  at  20  cents,  but  that  tax  was  repealed 

to  1948. 

Full  segregation  came  to  1926  with  the 
State  releasing  aU  tax  on  real  estate  and 
tangible  personal  property  and  taking  over 
intangibles  exclusively,  leavtog  the  locaUties 
to  tax  real  estate  and  tangible  personal 
property. 

A  State  tax  board  was  first  created  In 
Virgtola  to  1915.  This  waa  an  ex-offlcio 
board  composed  of  three  members.  In  1924 
a  State  tax  commission  was  created  as  the 
successor  of  the  State  tax  board.  This  was 
likewise  an  ex-offlcio  body.  In  1926  the  old 
State  tax  commission  was  disccnttouad  and 
a   new   State   tax   commlasioa   was  craatad. 
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UNITIS   STATCS 

Prom  liOO  to  1913  Amcrlcaa  taa  eoHacUona 
roae  nrom  lOW.tOOine  to  tSJOOJOOjIOO.  a  ISO 
Federal  war  tax  collect  iona 
of  8tAt«  and  local  tax 
Uned  total  taa  taealpta  to  a  peak  at 
•0J0O.00O.000  in  1990.  Three 
yaara  lat«r  Federal  taxea  bad  been  reduced 
by  oa-TOO^lOOJOO.  SUU  and  local  taxce  bad 
9900.000,000.  and  tbe  total  Oeure 
at  OTJOOjOOOjBOa  Federal  tax  recelpu 
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ned  to  inereaaa.    By  1900  total  tas  eoMftCtirmft 
bad  rftacbed  a  new  peak  of  •IOJOO.000.000 
Itraa  yaara  at  bueimftft  lacftaftlon  carrlsd  tbe 
lf«re  down  to  vrjOOJOOiiOO  far  1003.    From 
tben  until  World  War  II.  tba  noveaaant  waa 

(ward.  By  IMO.  befure 
taxee  were  ragtatarlno  ftny 
taa  ooUeciloua  for  tbe  country 
came  to  915.000.000.000.  Tbe  war  revenue  ftcta 
— ffftiwilted  Federal  tax  ooUaetloBft  ftnd  they 
a  peak  of  •44JO0l00nj0O  In  IMA 
and  local  taxea  In  tbat  year  anaounted 
to  about  Oil  JOO.OOOjOOO.  BubftftquenUy  Fed- 
eral tasM  dadlnad  aUgbUy  to  •43JOO.000.000 
In  lOM.  b«t  StaU  and  local  taxes  tended  to 
Total  tax  paymenta  In  tbe  1940 
year  exceeded  950.000.000.000.  Oroae 
national  InconM  for  tbla  pertod  was  about 
•ataUMWiWOO.OOO.  About  OO  percent  of  tbe 
currant  expendltovM  are  for  past  ware  ftnd 
future  dfttftoaa.  Soaaa  abr  to  seven  billion 
par  Is  spent  on  vatarana. 

Tba  personal  income  tax  la  now  tbe  aioat 
Important  riemcnt  In  tba  Amerlean  tax  sye- 
tem.  accounting  for  30  psrea«t  at  loOftl 
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itft  for  over  ooa-ftftb  of  tbe  country's 
tax  revenue. 

In  tbe  fourth  place  today,  although  until 
the  early  1940'a  It  waa  the  most  Important, 
la  tbe  property  tax.  It  U  atlU  tbe  aU-doml- 
nattag  element  of  local  Onance.  It  produces 
over  40  parcant  of  combined  State  and  locftl 
tax  revenue,  but  only  10  percent  of  com- 
btnad  Federal.  StaU,  and  local  tax  receipts, 
rather  tbaa  tO  peraaat  aa  In  the  1930'a.  Of 
the  •MOOMO.OOO  of  local  tax  collections 
eaumated  (or  1949.  about  95.500.000.000  waa 
derived  from  property  taxea.  Property  taxa- 
tion attained  Ita  fulleat  development  In  the 
United  Statas.  to  tbe  point  where  th£  ao- 
called  general  property  tax  is  aometimea 
aonalderad  a  purely  Anoerlcan  form  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Tba  United  Sutca  Supreme  Court  in  1809 
declared: 

"Tbe  power  to  tax  la  the  one  great  power 
upon  which  tbe  whole  national  fabric  Is 
baaed.  It  Is  sa  neresssry  to  tbe  existence 
and  proapcrlty  of  a  nation  as  Is  the  air  he 
breathes  to  tbe  natural  man.  It  Is  net  only 
tbe  power  to  destroy  but  also  the  power  to 
keep  alive." 


SociaSsai  ■  Britua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  oniuMA 
Dl  TStm  8CHATB  OF  THX  UlflTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  11  <le<Hslative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2> .  1949 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appondlx  of  the  Rkcoib  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Enough  I.<!  Enough,"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Star. 

There  belnsr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou). 
as  follows 


BMoooi  a  aM< 

"Work  or  want"  was  tbe  slogan  coined  by 
Str  Stafford  Crtppe  when  be  and  the  Labor 
government  launched  Britain  on  a  program 
which  was  designed  to  get  her  on  her  feet 
by  1983.  It  was  a  good  slogan  Tba  BrUbb 
people  bad  to  produce  In  order  to  get  tbcfr 
heads  above  water.  But  tbe  Labor  govern- 
ment soon  oiade  It  clear  that  while  the  peo- 
ple were  expected  to  work,  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  want,  whether  they  worked  or 
not.  It  prooalaed  tbe  British  peuple  all  sorts 
of  bencdta.  free  mamekam  and  aoetai  security 
but  they  did  not  aoadMaB  ttm  granting  of 
theaa  baaaMa  am  aaore  production  llrst. 

Dttfblff  tba  ■»•  few  years  of  eoetallam  In 
Britain  tbe  Oowrnment  financed  Socialist  ex- 
periments with  iaisrlfft II  aaooey.  97.000.- 
000.000  worth  of  It.  Tba  »nnaT  Is  sttll  Bow- 
tag  in  to  ftntata  from  tbe  United  Stataa. 
bvt  tbe  Labor  gowsrnmcnt  la  still  continuing 
to  Ilea  bayaad  tta  aaans  in  lu  attempt  to 
mBn  tba  proaslBaa  of  Socialist  haaven  that 
tba  poUtlctana  had  made  before  election.  So 
now  Britain  Is  aloiaat  bruks  again.  lu  In- 
dustry U  stUl  a  Mgb-oaat.  low-production  In- 
duetry  which  cannoi  eaanpala  bi  ««M  mmt- 
bats  that  have  OnaBy  boooMM  aaapatlttve. 
Ite  natkmallasd  enterprises  are  all  loalng 
asooey.  Tbetr  free  medicine  program  to  coat- 
ing the  Brltlab  nine  tlmae  aa  much  aa  to 
ooUected  la  feaa  traas  doctors.  Their  cur- 
raMy  la  artlBelalty  pegtad  at  a  high  price 
eo  tbat  Britian  goods  are  overpriced  In 
world  Bsarfceu  and  Brttlsb  exports  are  da> 
dining  bscauae  cheaper  goocto  from  other 
pUeee  are  taking  away  their  markcU. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  only  one  answer  for 
tbe  Britlab  poopla.    It  M  BBore  of  tbe 


U<in  controls,  more  barter  agreements,  more 
pegged  currency,  more  natlonallxatlon.  more 
austerity  for  the  Brttlsb  people.  Re  said 
nothing  about  cutting  back  the  Socialist 
bonedte  that  are  "osttng  tbe  Oovemment  eo 
much. 

We  respectfully  suggest  tbat  the  best  way 
for  Britain  to  surt  prodttalag  anoogh  to 
take  care  of  lu  own  naads  1ft  to  stop  experi- 
menting with  eoclallam.  largely  with  Ameri- 
can money  to  date.  The  British  should  cut 
back  the  free  benefits  which  are  costing  them 
more  than  their  Income,  they  should  devaltie 
their  currency,  give  Incentives  to  their  In- 
dustries to  compete  In  world  markets  at 
world  prices,  and  drop  a  lot  of  the  cartel 
arrangementa.  tbe  exchange  contmla.  the  re- 
strlctlone  on  free  trade. 

We  also  suggest  to  our  own  Government 
that  we  stop  picking  up  the  cherk  for  Brit- 
ish socialism  and  tell  Britain  that  we  will 
conttntie  our  aid  only  on  the  condition  that 
she.  and  tbe  other  Ifarshall  plan  nations  ful- 
fill the  agreements  made  with  us  when  the 
program  started  Tbey  were  gclng  to  unify 
tbelr  economic  lives.  lower  trade  barriers, 
get  together  and  save  themselves.  They 
were  not  to  keep  on  coming  to  Uncle  for 
more  and  more  and  more  as  their  social  plan- 
ners' schemes  went  awry. 

The  Star  has  ardently  supported  the  llar- 
fhall  plan.  We  still  do.  But  we  do  not  In- 
tend that  It  «houid  perpetuate  loefidancy, 
maintain  Socialist  progr^yis,  support  free 
medicine  for  others  which  we  dknnot  t^- 
ford  ourselves.  We  should  now  tell  Sir  Staf- 
ford and  the  Labor  govamaocnt  to  get  Brit- 
ain's houss  In  order,  and  to  pick  up  tbe  next 
check  themselves. 


Report  of  Prajects  Coaaiittec  to  Rirert  and 
Harbors  C«agres« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON  SID  SIMPSON 

or  oxofoia 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Monday  July  11,  1949 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  following  report  of  the  Projects  Com- 
mittea  to  the  recent  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
Conyentkm  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
Washlncton  on  April  7.  1949: 


THM    PBOJXrrS    COMMITTXa   TO    THX 

TKnrrr-NtjrrH  Amwuai.  Coarmmoir  or  thb 
NanostAt.  Rnrsaa  am  w*— ri—  Cowoaaas 

WisMiisaiuw.  D.  C.  iljml  f,  19««. 
Bon.  Jomm  L.  IOcCuolam. 
FrasidcTif.  Smttonal  mven 
mnd  tfarbors  Con§reta. 

WasAia^toa.  D.  C. 
Da*a  Ma.  Pamaaifr:  In  pursuance  of  the 
call  of  tbe  president,  your  projacta  coBunlt- 
tee  met  on  April  7.  1940.  to  eoaaldar  the 
projects  submitted  since  tbe  last  iiMinn  of 
tba  National  Rlvsrs  and  Barbon  ria^iwa 
afforded  aU  who  fnade  appear- 


baa  examined 


Tbe  committee  at  thto 

••  pcopoeals  embracing  all 

ftta  with  which  thto 


Or  the  propoaala  examined,  and  en  thm 
basto  of  Information  submitted,  thto  aom- 
mlttea  to  eonvtaead  tbat  19  eoBatltute  pr^f- 
ecta.  aoond  tai  eosKvptlon.  nead^Il.  and  sufl- 
dently  advanced  In  lUtta  to  warrant  en- 
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donement.  Involving  •  total  HllBMtirl  coat 
of  $711  Oe».100.  Five  pTopo«al«  *ppe«r  to  be 
without  uvOacievitlj  adrmnced  development 
to  warrant  project  endonriteest  at  ttita  time. 
but  are  beUered  to  be  umWrntumm  mna  en- 
titled to  further  conalderatkm  by  thla  com- 
mittee, if  and  when  additional  information 
may  be  adequate  to  warrant  an  endoraed 
•tatiia.  We  find  that  on  14  propoaaU,  sxir- 
veys  have  baen  authorized  but  the  reporta 
on  such  surveys  ha»e  not  been  completed 
and  we  therefore  reeoBunend  In  theae  cases 
that  the  Congress  requeat  the  approprUta 
authority  to  complete  reporta  ct  Ita  tov««tl- 
gatlona  and  surrtya  aa  aoon  as  practicable 
m  order  that  action  may  be  taken  toward 
dMrifteation  by  this  Congreaa.  We  find  nine 
proposals,  which  on  prflliBtnary  jHpaitDation 
appear  to  be  desirable  and  iiiiiiriM.  and  we 
accordingly  rei  iiwinfl  that  engineering  and 
economic  Inveatigatkma  of  survey  scope  be 
made  In  theae  cases  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing projects  for  subsequent  authorization. 
Appendix  A  of  this  report  aeu  forth  In  de- 
tail a  list  of  all  propoeala  and  projecta  ex- 
amined and  the  action  takenthweon. 

The  projects  ccwnmirtee  thrcwgh  ^^^^"^ 
Inga  and  otherwise  has  been  made  tnttmstely 
aware  of  the  growing  pubUc  demandfajnore 
rapid  and  far-reacbing  public  improvemenu 
for  navigation,  ftood  control,  reclamation, 
and  aUied  dsviloinients.  It  is  In  full  accord 
with  and  straoglt  aupports  the  actl<m  taken 
to  accelerate  the  long-range  prograaM  o« 
needful  projects  for  the  orderly  d«f«Ioimient 
and  beneficial  use  of  our  water  and  land  re- 
sources In  tbls  era  of  continuing  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  all  fieWa  oi  endeavor,  any  lag 
or  retardation  In  the  dcveUifHDent  dl  otir  nat- 
viral  resources  at  this  timt  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  country's  welfare. 

Your  committee  notes  with  approval  the 
Introduction  of  legtsUtion  in  the  BIghty-flrst 
Oongresa  (S.  1104  and  Ita  companion  bUl  H^R. 
M0S)  which  would  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  slgnlflcatit  national  defense  values 
when  such  are  found  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  exist  in  any  river  or  harbor  project. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  law  wlU  be  o«  far- 
reaching  importai«»  in  the  mtelllgent  evalu- 
ation of  this  groBp  of  public  works. 

Oognlaant  of  the  numb«  of  projects  al- 
iMtfy  ondway  or  authorised,  your  coounlt- 
tea  ucgn  tliat  the  appra|)rlat«  agendca  eoo- 
cemed  give  carefiU  eooakleration  to  and 
prompt'y  report  on  saasntlal  new  project* 
still  In  the  proposal  or  study  ataga.  It  re- 
altor tlM  view  that  in  general  recommended 
projaeto  Aoold  te  authorized  without  undue 
delay  upon  cocai^ctlaB  of  the  agency  re- 
ports  and  thereby  be  availaMe  for  apfvoprU- 
tion  and  eoostrtictkm  as  the  circumstance* 
may  warrant.  Thla  will  permit  highly  l«a- 
portaAt  new  projects  to  be  placed  in  the  ac- 
tive construcUfCB  schedule. 

Tha  eoMHUttfa  has  been  apprised  of  the 
extended  lapse  at  tlms  to  coaaptets  atodias 
and  reporta  cm  umlumMm  proiaets  am 
to  the  lack  ct  su«cient  surrey  funda.  n 
to  Informed  that  the  surveys  now  author- 
ised for  navigstlon.  flood  control  and  re- 
lated purposea  will  reqtilre  from  5  to  t 
years  to  complete  at  the  present  rate  c€ 
xinttuprlatloiM  lor  iDch  pui posts  The  engl- 
OMMrlng  tad  •fcanomlc  attadta  which  are 
naessaary  to  psoduce  sotmd  projecta.  upon 
which  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea 
can  act  with  assurance,  have  bccanae  more 
eomplss  and  coatly.  The  Federal  agenciea 
quit*  isuparlT  tovasUgate  all  water  ubm  and 

ct  our   water   and  land  ws—aas.  ao  thst 

eannlcted  plana  win  b*  troty 

ta  aoopa.     It  ta  unavoUstale  that  tte 

t^r  coordmaoed   invcstl^tlons  now 

pnMcuted   should   require   Incisaaart 

On   the  other   hand  tiM  amowat  oi  funda 

requeated    and    apwuislsliad   for   thla   pv 

poa*  have  auhar 

recent  years  or  have 


tially.  It  la  therefore  the  propesal  ot  thla 
committee,  lir.  President,  that  fOK  convey 
to  all  agencies  concerned  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  recommenda- 
tion that  sufficient  funds  be  requested  and 
appropriated  each  year  with  vrhlch  to  carry 
out  the  survey  piograma  on  a  sound  basis 
and  on  timely  achedxiles. 

In  coneharton.  your  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbor 
Congress  actively  and  forceftilly  foetcr  the 
early  completion  erf  those  projects  essential 
to  the  future  wdl-beli^  ol  the  Nation. 

Respectfully  MAnttted. 

Sid  SrjcpsoH. 

Chairvutn. 

nam  A.— A  project  which  has  been  placed 
in  claaa  II,  m.  IV.  or  V  by  the  committee 


may  be  reexamined  from  time  to  time,  upon 
due  application  and  the  submission  of  ma- 
terial supplementary  Information,  with  a 
view  to  advancing  ita  classification :  but  no 
project  will  t)e  reported  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee more  than  once  in  each  year. 

Nora  B— Attention  U  called  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  project  la  once  put  In  claaa  I— 
Bodoraed.  such  status  ctmtlnuea.  and  It  la 
tmneceaaary  to  follow  up  at  subsequent  aea- 
sions  with  new  applications.  All  projecta 
"Endorsed"  by  the  Congress,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  retain  their 
status  until  finally  constrticted.  unless  such 
action  is  rescinded  by  the  Congreaa,  and 
the  Congress  stands  j^edged  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  In  reaching  that 
goaL 


»l-.\-R-2.J  Ttnntmm  Tsaabiafcw 

42:-R-3 i  Owes  Bivw  fced-esaS 

n5-R-2 I  PasafeVaBey 

774 ;  Ookagah  T>im 

775 '  Okwehohee  waterway  I 

7TIL Intraeosaul  Watorwiy 

7B :  Tcromt^Ttmrnmadnm 

Central  VsllpT  pr«ieet 


* 


I 


Claas 

(Mcntonoac  This  mesas  that  the 
ststttj  to  wamat  its  prestat 


722-R     Cape  F«ar  River  st  sad  bstow 

736-R     TaylofS  Creek — -----^---— 

ra  1  Rajsiowa  Raaervoir.  JtaiiaU  Krrer  wh  tnewtsms-^-^— 
m  .  Iwiiiui  timnt  nf  TTndinn  River  from  Albany  ta  N*ar  Teck 

'        *'•-     iRjTertoGalfofMeiieB- 


\jfwfr  Mi 
VsOey. 


PI^TT  JJJ    Xjptdltiosi  report  oa  airfJUiriaed  xicrvqr  rtquescUd 
fTni>ditiBMiesartessBlfc*thsd«»v*ywi"^i"'  TMs  ■«■»  At  the  cgnadttss  hsdsv  the ' 
^^TS?1Siany«i<SiHi  TT;  mwiftls  ifc  nirr-  sftojav^„.     ^  ^  Cs^iwb,) 


r 
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m  [>ebates  Um  af  Prayer  b  Assembly 

KXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 


Dl  TSB  BODSB  OP  UPSABUI TATXVIS 

Mondaw.  i«<t  tl.  1949 

lir  CHESNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Raooas  the  attached  ar- 
ticle by  Homer  MeU.  chief.  United  Na- 
tlona  Newa  Bureau,  the  Christian  Science 
Monttor.  enUtled  "Thto  World— UN  De- 
bate* Use  of  Prayer  in  Assembly": 

-UK  DOATBi  Un  or  P*ATn  u« 

chief.  Unltad  NatloDa  News 
tlM  CluisUmn  8clcnc«  Monitor) 

Lass  Scocbm.— Secretary  Oenenl  Trytv* 
Lie's  ptaa  to  have  openlaf  rMitanr  ol  the 
United  Nations  General  AaaMiBty  opan  wltb 
a  minute  OC  silent  prayer  or  ■wdllathsi  Is  In 
tbe  aarUsat  prellmlnaiy  aU0ca  at  diseuiaton. 
but  already  It  appears  bssdsd  for  trouble 
as  expected. 

Two  ssliiM  J  powerful  nations  in  OH  af- 
talra.  ftUHl*  and  Prance,  have  sart<:»Ms  raaer- 
▼atlona  about  tn)eetin«  a  rellfkMM  matm  Into 
the  jam— <11i>f  ol  the  world  oryanfattrwi. 
t  Tbey  alao  have  tbelr  doubta  about  tbe  vls- 
'#OBi  at  hnTlnc  a  prayar  chaasber  or  a  quiet 

IB  Manhattan. 

Bat  the  Prench  attitude  la  soaartblnc  else 

to  Russian  rapresentative  Alex- 
foe,  Mr.  Lie's  proposal  la  llbslf 
dlilercneea    already    rxisthif 
m  ataaabais.    Tbere  are.  be  says.  In- 
baUeCs  and  ralHtona  rapreeented 
OH.     And.  be  added,  there  are  aooe 
states  where  no  reUflon  at   all   la 
at  course,  countries  In 
-controlled  world. 

TIBMXB    TOO    WOBLSLT 

The  Preoeb  poaltloo.  summed  up  by  Pierre 
IBM  follows: 
UN  Is  saaentlally  a  nonrellcloua  or- 
fanlaatlon.  Its  functions  are  entirely  on 
what  might  be  called  the  material  or  worldly 
plane.  Tharafora.  it  la  ao«  the  place  for 
prayer  or  raUglon.  bo  water  unlvarsal  or  non- 
controeerslal  the  form  ai  obaanraaoe  may  be. 
Prayer  is  proper  only  In  chUNhaa  or  shrines 
to  It. 

M.  Ordooaeau.  the  «>- 
by  Mfr.  Lie  would  ba 
too  short  If  the  delegatta  uead  It  to  meditate 
on  dlTlna  support  for  tb«  UlTs  Idaala  and  too 
Jong  If  they  amployad  it  to  think  at  nothlnf . 
M.  Ordonaaau  says  bis  goverri- 
wUl  fo  aloi^  with  the  idea  IX  s  nui- 
jortty  of  the  UN's  Daaaahsr  nations  faTor  It. 

Aa  la  dearly  felt  by  many  people,  the  ob- 
jaetlona  ralaad  to  the  Lie  plan  are  scarcely 
Bather  than  sin|ihaa>as  the 
as  Mr.  floMato*  aaasrts. 
eren  the  sUghlast  eosteawjlwi  ta  apintualUy 

the  Oalty   In   noBrellclous   edifices 

aa  well  ss  In  churches  snd 

II  aaa  ba  aiiaad  that  true  prayer 

tt  wHlaalss  la  the 

UN  or  In  a  churcb. 

It  la  eafaaally  hoped  here  that  the  dlffer- 

Inc  Tlewpaiata  beoi«|ht  to  light  in  the  pre- 

llmlnary  dlaruaalaaa  are  not  a  forecast  of  a 

snd  ^■o^o^^■d  ight  mainst  the 


the 


Mr.  Lie's  propoaal  to  opan  soma  UN  meat- 
wlth  a  period  of  rererent  sUenoe.  aa  well 
as  the  plan  to  Include  a  prayer  chamber  In 
the  new  headquarters.  Is  the  direct  resvUt  of 
tha  wishes  of  thousands  of  ordinary  men  and 
throughout  tha  world  who  feel  that 
ttkm  dadlcatad  to  tha  welfare  of 
nathaa  ahouM  BiimnrUy  take 
formal  eogBlaaaee  of  dtvlna  power. 

These  men  snd  wooten  In  recent  weeks 
have  flooded  UN  oOkrlals  and  delegates  with 
letters  and  other  communications  expreaalng 
their  point  of  rlew. 

No  organization  In  the  world  Is  more  sus- 
captihla  to  the  power  of  pubUe  opinion.  If 
tha  propoaal  advanced  by  Mr.  Lie  Is  to  sTold 
rejection  or  bitter  controversy,  the  spiritually 
minded  men  and  women  of  all  nations  must 
continue  to  express  their  wlshee  articulately 
and  In  all  ways  possible. 

Kven  so-called  Godless  Russia  cannot 
Ignore  a  determined  snd  powerful  manifesta- 
tion of  world  thought 

Happily,  both  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments  have  Indicated  they  will  give 
the  plan  their  strongest  support. 

But  mora  la  nssdsd  than  the  support  of 
gutei  uiwenta. 

The  plain  people  of  the  world  were  respon- 
sible for  the  genesis  of  the  Lie  plan.  They 
are  alao  responsible  for  Its  fulfillment. 


Slap  tke  Saksidy  aad  Pay  tbe  Postmaa 


eould  lead  to  the  aMat  aangai  uus  aort  of 
ipllcattoaa.    tedudlng    dialectical    argu- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  Mrw  TOOK 

IB  THX  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBBSNTATIVn 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
pleasure  last  Friday,  July  8.  to  be  the 
guest  speaker  of  hoc&l  10,  Federation  of 
Poat  Office  Clerks,  on  their  radio  program 
over  WMCA  In  New  York.  I  understand 
that  this  is  a  weekly  program  originated 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  the  energetic 
and  enterpriatnc  president  of  local  10,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  gen- 
erally and  the  postal  employees  particu- 
larly the  facts  and  status  of  the  various 
bills  pending,  In  Congress  which  affect 
tbe  welfare  of  poetf  1  employees. 

Under  the  leave  unanimously  granted 
me.  I  desire  to  Include  the  address  I  gave 
In  making  known  my  position  on  the 
pending  legislation  which  Is  as  follows : 

sTov  THs  sTTBamr  awa  pat  twb  postman 

It  Is  from  a  sense  of  profound  conviction 
that  I  appear  bar*  thla  evening  to  champion 
leglalatlon  that  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
the  4004100  postal  employees  In  the  service 
of  our  Government.  I  have  long  believed 
that  they  were  entitled  to  better  pay  and 
belter  conditions  of  work  than  they  have 
received. 

I  have  had  occaalon  to 
on  thla  subject  before 
House    and    Senate.     At    the 
Chavaa-L*nger     hearings    I    ad 

•tha  board  Increase  of  11.000  for  poatal 

In  the  belief  that  such  an  inrraaas 

.was  )ustlAsd  by  the  type  and  manner  of  work 

done,  by  tbe  standard  of  living  to  which  our 

postal  employeee  were  entitled,  and  by  tha 

inlad  laaiaaae  in  the  coet  of  living. 

leglalatloa  that  was  finally  formulated 

as  the  result  of  thoas  hsMings  gave  an  In- 


crease In  pay  to  postal  employaae  of  gMO  par 
year.  It  was  Inevitable  that  postal  employ eas. 
In  tha  face  of  this  modaat  ineraaaa,  ahould  ba 
compelled  again  to  coma  to  Oongreas  and  ask 
that  they  be  given  more  adequate  compensa- 
tion. To  my  mmd  It  la  merely  a  matter  of 
simple  justice. 

Tha  very  regularity  of  our  great  postal 
system  causae  the  American  people  too  fre- 
quently to  forget  the  poatman  who  dally 
trudgen  from  door  to  dour,  from  house  to 
houee.  from  one  business  establishment  to 
another,  bringing  tidings  of  Joy  or  sorrow  and 
keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  moving.  The 
ease  with  which  a  letter  is  dropped  Into  a  mall 
box  In  New  York,  the  certainty  of  lU  quick 
arrival  and  early  delivery  In  San  Francisco, 
too  often  obecure  the  personalities  that  make 
our  poatal  system  the  eOclent  organization  It 
la.  With  that  obecurlty  oomee  forgeUulneaa 
of  the  tlreleee  effort  of  the  poatal  worker.  It 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  tha  American  public, 
which  tha  poatal  system  serves  so  well,  that 
the  poatal  worker  be  paid  a  wage  that  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily decenUy  and  with  dignity.  It  la  falsa 
economy  to  believe  that  the  country  can 
save  money  by  underpaying  lu  Government 
employ aas.  It  does  not  make  for  good  mo- 
rale or  sBklent  service  to  have  the  400,000 
poatal  employees  feel,  not  only  that  they  are 
underpaid,  but  that  they  are  not  being 
treated  as  are  other  Government  emplojecs 
with  reapect  to  vacation  and  sick  leave. 

I  preaume  that  the  average  American  citi- 
zen bellevee  that  all  Government  employeaa 
enjoy  the  same  bcneflu  and  prlvUegea. 
Such  Is  Bot  the  ease.  There  Is,  however, 
pending  legislation  which  would  put  tha 
poatal  employees  oti  a  par  with  other  Gov- 
ernment employeee  by  giving  poetal  employ- 
eee 26  days  vacation  and  16  days  cumulative 
alck  leave.  That  leglalatlon  should  be  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  U  long 
overdue,  and  the  quicker  these  Inequities 
are  eliminated,  tbe  better  It  will  be  for  the 
service  and  the  public. 

I  realise  that  this  leglalatlon  means  an 
Increaae  In  cost  to  the  Government.  I  fur- 
ther am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  U  a 
strong  rtswiaiiiJ  for  economy  In  government, 
but  It  does  no:  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
economize  at  the  expense  of  the  faithful 
servanu  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  spend — and  properly  ao— millions  of 
dollars  abroad  to  rehablllUU  the  countrlea 
of  Europe  and  to  cstabllah  for  them  a  sound 
economy.  We  do  this,  not  through  an  alto> 
gather  altruuUc  spirit,  but  because  we  know 
that  It  wUl  aid  our  own  economy.  Let  ua 
spend  a  few  million  dollars  on  our  poatal 
employeee.  not  only  for  their  good,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  country.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Waya  and  Means  Coaunlttee  of 
the  House  of  RepreecnUtlves.  to  which  Is 
assigned  the  taak  of  ralalng  revenue  for  the 
oparatioa  of  the  Federal  Government,  my 
eorraspuudence  Is  heavy  with  requests  to 
repeal  tazea.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  pro- 
posed leglalatlon  for  Increased  pay  and  for 
lengthened  vscatton  and  sick  leave  would 
necaasarlly  entail  a  heavier  tax  burden  on 
tbe  country.  The  Increaaed  cost  can  and 
should  be  met  by  an  adjustment  of  our 
postal  ratee. 

It  la  well  known  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  aaall  that  are  carried  at  a  distinct 
loea.  rtmning  Into  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  Actually,  the  Government  Is 
granting  a  subsidy  to  thoee  bualnees  In- 
tercau  that  arc  favored  by  these  tnadequaU 
rataa.  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  carry 
the  BUUl.  To  my  mind  there  Is  no  reaao« 
In  logic  or  justice  for  such  a  altuatloB  to 
continue  toaigar. 

Tbe  people  of  my  Onnpiioiial  DUtrlet— 
tha  Twenty-third.  New  York — are  aware  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  compensation  paid 
to  the  poetal  employees  snd  are  In  favor  at 
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the  propoaed  leglalatlon.  They  have  let  me 
know  bow  they  feel  about  tbts  IcglsUtion 
by  sendtpg  to  me  hundreds  of  letters  and 
petitions  signed  by  them,  urging  that  the 
legislation  granting  Increased  pay.  vacation 
and  sick  leave  be  favorably  acted  upon. 
These  people  who  wrote  to  their  Congresa- 
man  were  not  all  poetal  emi^oyecs.  on  the 
contrary,  the  great  majority  were  the  people 
who  are  served  by  these  loyal  postal  workers 
and  who  realm  that  tney  are  underpaid 
for  the  great  senrlce  which  they  render  to 
the  public. 

I  think  the  following  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived sooae  time  ago  well  typifies  the  plight 
of  the  average  poetal  employee: 

"DKAa  Mx.  CONcaxasMAN :  As  a  disabled 
veteran  of  tbe  past  war  and  a  clerk  in  tbe 
poat  oOce  I  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  appear 
before  the  House  Civil  Service  and  Post 
Ofhoe  Commlttoe  to  support  an  increase  In 
pay  for  us  I  earn  a3.300  per  year,  which 
Is  (39.03  take-home  pay  per  week,  after 
deductions.  I  am  going  steadily  Into  debt, 
trying  to  support  my^  fan^ly,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  any  longer.  In  4  years 
of  fighting  on  the  front  Unea  I  never  once 
failed  my  country.  I  beg  you  not  to  allow 
Oongreas  to  fall  me  and  my  loved  ones  now." 

I  want  to  say  to  the  writer  of  that  letter 
and  to  all  postal  employees  that  I  think 
their  request  for  Increased  pay.  for  longer 
vacations  and  sick  leave  and  tbe  other  legla- 
latlon advocated  by  their  postal  organiza- 
tions are  moderate  and  reasonable  and  I 
i.hall  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  their  cause, 
remembering  that  "Neither  snow,  nor  rain, 
nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these 
couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
appointed  rounds." 


Government  Deficit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Hecord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Government  in  the  Red." 
published  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington  (Ind.)   Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tided  bv  the  Eightieth  Congress,  there  was 
a  surplus  of  t8.4194IOO.000. 

Instead  of  reducing  czpendltam  Preal- 
dent  Truman  has  propoaed  another  record 
budget  of  »41.900.0CO.000  for  tbe  fiaeal  year 
now  beginning.  This  compares  with  a 
budget  of  $3,800,000,000  in  the  proeperous 
year  of  1929  and  »7.3OO.0O04XX)  in  what  was 
called  the  free-spending  year  of  1888. 

Chief  items  In  the  President's  proposed 
budget  of  a41.900.000XX)0  for  this  fiscal  year 
are: 

Foreign    aid i6.  700, 000.  GOO 

National    defense 14,300,000.000 

Veterans'  aid 5,500.000.000 

Interest 5.400.000.000 

Social  welfare 2.  *00. 000.  COO 

Regular  expense 6,200.0)0.000 

In  addlUon  there  Is  a  shadow  budget 
which  Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve 
amounUng  to  at  least  f  11.000.000,000.  This 
^  to  pay  for  6ix:h  Truman  recommendations 
as  the  Brannan  farm  plan,  arms  to  Eurcpe. 
expansion  of  social  security,  socialized  health 
program,  public  housing.  Columbia  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authorities,  etc..  etc. 

Prom  thi  above  figvires  it  wUl  be  noted 
that  the  one  item  for  the  regular  expense 
of  Government  departments  Is  tarice  as  large 
as  the  total  cost  of  government  In  ims 
and  almost  as  large  as  the  total  cost  of  gov- 
ernment in  1938  when  we  were  spending 
lavishly  to  stem  unemployment  and  to  pre- 
pare for  war. 

Can  the  President's  btxiget  be  reduced? 
Senator  CAPtHarr  and  numerous  other  econ- 
omy-minded Members  of  Congress  say  that 
It  can  be  reduced  by  at  least  $8,000,000,000 
without  interfering  with  any  essential  func- 
tion of  government.  The  cuts  that  they 
propoae  are: 

Government  pay  rtrfl •!.  500. 000. 000 

Military  expenditures —     3.000.000.000 

Foreign  aid 2.000.000,000 

Adoption  of  Hoover  plan 2.000.000.000 

There  is  no  more  Important  consideration 
before  Congress  at  the  present  time  than  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  to  a  level  of 
receipts  In  order  to  maintain  the  financial 
solvency  and  stability  of  the  Nation.  It  can 
be  done  but  It  is  a  Job  that  both  Congress 
and  the  President  seems  reluctant  to  tackle. 


COnJUfKSMT  »  THS 

At  long  last  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion In  Waahlns^on  are  face  to  face  with  the 
hard  fact  that  there  must  be  a  reducUon  in 
Government  expenditurss.  The  United 
States  ended  Its  fiaeal  year  at  the  close  of 
bualnees  last  Thursday  with  a  deficit  of 
•1.811.440.047  08. 

That  U  three  times  the  deficit  that  was 
forecast  by  President  iTuman  last  Jantiary 
and  U  even  larger  than  the  deficit  that  was 
predicted  by  such  an  economy-minded  Sena- 
tor aa  Senator  Btxo. 

The  deficit  was  brought  on  by  the  greatest 
peacetime  spending  in  the  hisvory  of  the 
United  States  (•40.057.107.857.79)  plus  de- 
clining revenues.  At  the  present  rate  of 
■pending  and  tDOOOM  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year,  which  hagan  yeatarday  is  estimated  at 
from  tgjBgQuOOO.OOO  to  •5.000.000.000. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiaeal  year  June  SO.  1948. 
under  a  spencftng  and  revenue  program  pro- 


Wbat  SocialisB  Is  Domf  to  Britisli 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
an  arUcle  entitled  "What  Socialism  Is 
Doing  to  British  Freedom."  delivered  by 
Cecil  Palmer,  of  London.  England,  author 
and  publisher,  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  May  11. 
1949.  I  find  it  is  estimated  the  article 
as  submitted  wiU  cost  $243.75  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcokn.  The  cost  will 
be  somewhat  less  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  since  stricken  out  certain 
portions  of  the  address.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoah. 
as  follows: 

WHAT  SOCXALIBM  B  DOtMG  TO  aaXTISS   nXXOOM 

Chairman  Bill.  Mr.  Crow,  members  of  Uie 
Bnmomlc  C^ub.  and  guesta.  I  take  great 
jdeasure  In  Introducing  to  you  today  Mr. 
Cecil  Palmer,  of  England.         \ 

Mr.  PALma.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
I  am  very  aenslble  of  the  honor  you  have  ac- 
corded to  me  in  accepting  Be  aa  your  giiest 
at  this  Itmcbeon.  I  am  also  very  sensible 
of  the  tremendous  responsibility  which  I  am 
voluPUrUy  shouldering  In  trying  to  give  you 
an  objective  picture  of  the  Engllah  scene. 
In  a  word.  I  have  Uved  through  sodaltsm  tn 
practice  in  Britain,  and  I  can  begin  by  as- 
suring you  that  there  la  a  mighty  difference 
between  socialism  in  theory  and  sorialiam  to 
practice. 

I  can  perhaps  sute  my  rather  Indivtdnalla- 
tlc  point  of  view  by  asking  you  to  believe 
that  it  Is  my  conviction  that  sociallam  wlU 
work  only  in  heaven,  where  they  dent  want 
It.  or  in  hell,  where  they  have  got  It  already. 
Tour  chaiiman  has  been  very  fiatterlng  to 
me — far  too  flattering.  He  has  given  ycu  a 
catalog  ot  my  achievements,  necessarily  ab- 
breviated, but  even  so  I  fall  to  rccogntee  most 
of  them.  The  only  one  I  am  prqpaured  to  ad- 
mit to.  and  I  do  that  with  becoming  modesty. 
Is  that  I  am  an  author.  But  I  recognize  .tiuit 
only  becauae  I  wish  you  to  know  that  in  all 
my  long  life  I  have  never  yet  met  anyone  who 
has  ever  read  any  at  my  books. 

I  wonder  what  you  wotild  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  if  you  could  see  with 
your  own  eyes  the  picture  that  Is  in  my 
Imagination  and  mind  at  this  moment.  But 
let  me  say  In  parentheses  that  I  am  not  a 
politician.  If  I  were,  I  am  sure  I  would  go 
down  on  my  bended  knees  every  night  and 
ask  God  to  forgive  me. 

I  am  a  100-percent  Englishman,  and  I  hope 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  talking  to  100-per- 
cent Americana.  I  have  no  interest  in  9»- 
percenters  in  any  walk  ol  life.  I  think  we 
have  compromised  with  evU  far  too  long.  If 
we  had  shovm  the  fighting  spirit,  the  poel- 
tiaa.  tot  example,  of  my  own  country  would 
not  be  the  position  that  it  occupies  at  this 
moment.  Becatne  I  am  prepared  to  say  with 
a  Iwwed  bead  that  we  are  aodally  and  eco- 
nomically dovm.  but  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
gentlemen,  that  we  are  not  down  and  out. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  envisage  a 
country  down  and  out.  when  It  baa  on  the 
horiaan  a  aaan  of  genius  of  the  caliber  of 
Winston  Churchill,  with  his  potential 
leadership. 

The  story  of  our  imgratlttide  la  the  meas- 
ure of  the  success  of  the  forces  of  evU.  And 
I  would  say.  if  I  may.  at  the  beginning,  that 
I  am  not  intellectually  prepared  to  naake  any 
fine  distinction  between  anrlalt—  and  eosn- 
munism.  Socialism,  It  aseaaa  to  aaa  and  I 
have  looked  at  It  squarely  In  the  face— seema 
to  me  to  paralyze  the  human  aool.  where 
communism  utterly  destroys  It.  And  that  ta 
the  only  line  of  demarcation  that  has  any 
rabstance  for  me. 

We  are  in  a  very  bad  state  In  Britain.  We 
are  frustrated;  we  are  bewildered;  we  are 
perplexed,  and  we  cant  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  But  let  me  make  one  point  perfectly 
clear — ^1  find  seme  misunderstanding  about  It. 
The  people  of  Britain  did  not  put  into 
power  a  Socialist  government.  In  any  case. 
It  Is  a  minority  government.  It  received 
one  and  a  quarter  million  votes  less  at  tbe 
general  election  In  1945  than  the  other  parties 
who  contested,  but  the  point  that  I  would 
bring  to  your  notice  Is  that  the  word  -social- 
ism," In  a  direct  and  frontal  sense,  was  never 
mentioned. 

The  present  Government  owes  its  power 
and  its  ascendancy  over  us  to  the  fact  that  it 
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to  mlMI  tm  Brttatn  Um  labor 

«h*  kalk  d  tb«  tobor  bmu  mi4 

in   BntAin.    ercn    UxUy.   ar*   quiu 

better  condltlotu. 
Is  tkM 
■o  ttrad  aatf 
nocrtabMl.  tliat  tbcy  are  ratbcr  d1ipn—»1  to 
ttoe  man  who  la  prepared  to  make  tbe 
and    aapcclally    If    tbat 
to  wlhint  for  notliiiig. 

tbey  are  underfed, 
and  I  thJak  tbat  prvtnt 
X  dont  knov  vbctber  fo 
IHc.  but  «•  get  t  onaeee  of  batter  a  week. 
•  ouBcea  nt  marptflac  a  vcck.  1  ouaee  at 
tefC  1  ouMe  of  cheeae.  I  ounee  of 

mmtk.    Toa  can't  build  matk  on  that. 

Uiinnlit  that  the  promisee  tbat 
so  gliWy  would  be.  under  aodallsm.  Uaplc- 
the  fact  la.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  ottr  standard  of  Iinng 
to  lover  Uvsn  it  has  ever 
of  my  lifetime. 
not  only  cannot  maintain  the 
of  llTlng  wblcb  prlrau  enterprise 
fava  to  our  people,  but  It  le  stmcglinc  with 
ttoe  help  at  tent^  capital  to  brtnc  U  back 
to  ttoe  level  wlUsIl  tlMy  said  at  the  election 


ity-«aa  percent  of  our  working  popu- 
latloo  of  Just  oeer  30.000.000  are  now  en- 
dtreetly  In  state  or  local  goTeraoarnt 
lent,  and  If  tlM  scbeme*  tbat  are 
Mm  for  further  Install- 
of  aattaiMiUnattoa  are  impicmantad — 
tn  oUMr  wurds.  if  thto  OovemasiBk  fMa  a 
new  Isaas  at  poliUcai  life  next  yaar.  than  tt 
bas  been  worked  out  sctuartly  tbat  we  sliaU 
toaee  at  percent  of  the  vbcle  working  popu- 
lattoB  of  ftrltaln  dlrsctly  in  tbe  employment 
of  tbe  scat*  and  local  govacmoMnu. 

It  be  mucb  '•*^-*»  for  incentive. 

>  people.  In  the  main .  spend  most 

in  toeinng  forms  tliat  no  one  can 

aeantnally  are  returned 

and    tbao    ssnt    out    in 


r-4tottnk  poUU- 
Idaotocteal  con- 
whieta  we  call  In  Britain  a  plennad 
ky.  There  to  no  plan  in  it.  and  tt  to 
dsflnltaly  not  economical. 
We  arc  In  Che  poettlon.  ss  Sir  StaSord 
to  tall  us.  tbat  without  your 
aid.  aad  that  of  the  Oa—itons.  we 
have  bad  alsMst  Immadiataly  a  prob- 
of  tm—iplinyiiieiit  reaching  ooa  and  a 
half  mlUkm.  and  that  our  existing  low  stand- 
ard of  Itvtag  would  have  to  he  autooiaticaily 
still  furthar  rsduead.  In  other  words,  toctsl- 
lam  In  praatloa  la  intaln  today — end  I  uy 
thu  with  eoaqilota  objactlvtty— is  riiating 
U  to  a  crtppto.  walking  on  the 
of  eapltrilsm. 
We  havw  for  four  and  s  half  years,  tried 
the  ahoHrd  SBpsriinsnt  of  WL^t  U  called 
tbe  rich.**  and  wa  have  dona  tt.  Do 
that  a  NOiWO  a  year  man  In 
Brtutn  reoetvee  In  his  net  Irworae.  91.000? 
Thlrty-aino  Ihotioaiid  dollars  are  lakan  In 
direct  taaatlon;  taoodM  tax.  •upertaa.  and 
tveo  that  tont  good 


propheaied  they  would,  that  the  soaking  of 
ttos  rich  must  end.  and  they  have  begun 
already  after  4  yaars  of  soclallam.  to  soak  tbe 


that:   I  am  )ust  wondering 

w  ttmU  and.     They  are  soafcing  tbe 

la  thto  aena*     A  MO  a   week   niMn    in 

•rttatn  works  11  weeks  tn  the  year  for  noth- 

Tt  at  to  the  OMasure  of  bis  taxslton 

the  PATS.     I  know  you  arc  fond  of 

rtlcal  tsi—     I  laughter  I— that  meaiu 

•a  you  earn." 

!•    there    rny    lawMsi    In    thst    Mmg  gf 

thiag?    And  yet.  IkttaiD  to  suu  thraatoM^ 


with  more  and  more  nationalise tlon.  and 
more  and  more  debt.  I  feet  I  should  do  a 
great  servloe  U  I  were  U  tdl  you  the  tech- 
niques of  nationalisation,  becauae.  never  (or- 
fct.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  na- 
ttkm  to  soclallam  In  practice. 
'  of  the  Labor  members  of  Parliament, 
many  of  the  leading  trade-unlonUts  are  ter- 
rlfle<f  oi  It.  tnit  thry  have  got  themaelvea  so 
involved  politically,  and  they  are  rim  by  a 
mlaarlty— the  Commimk  ta— that  they  cant 
got  oat. 

Btit  let  me  make  a  broad  generalisation 
whict"  I  can  prove,  namely,  thai  there  Is  not 
oce  slngto  nationalized  mdustry  In  Britain 
which  to  paying  .ts  way.  On  the  contrary, 
of  them  arc  loauig  money  heavily  We 
lost  a  hundred  million  doilars  last  year  on 
civil  aviation  alone  We  lost  a  hundred  and 
eight  million  dollars  on  coal,  and  It  ts  prophe- 
sied that  we  shall  loee  at  least  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  railroads. 

But  what  bappetu  under  natlooaltsatlAi 
U  this,  that  Immediately  an  Industry  Is  ns- 
tlooalUKd.  the  price  goes  up.  the  quantity 
foee  down,  and  the  quality  doesnt  count. 

In  gaa,  la  electricity.  Ln  railways,  all  tboae 
thin^  have  happened.  For  exampte.  rail- 
ways. The  moment  they  were  nstlonallaed. 
the  prtoaa  of  pnsaenger  fares  and  the  freight 
ehargos  ware  laaaMdlately  increased.  In  tome 
Instances,  ss  much  as  15  percent  And  tt 
was  estimated  that  that  wculd  bring  In  an 
Increaaed  revenue  of  approximately  t34S.- 
000.000.  At  the  end  of  10  months,  the  rh.nlr- 
msn  of  the  Railway  Transport  Commission, 
who  ts  ..he  big  dictator  of  railways  today,  had 
to  admit  that  they  had  only  been  able  to  find 
increaaed  revenue  for  a  hundred  and  six 
trUlions.  And  so.  as  I  sale  there  Is  s  pros- 
ptrt  when  the  flgttree  are  published  next 
month,  that  the  railways  will  rhow  a  loss  of 
not  leee  than  a  bundled  million 

Oas  has  gone  up.  snd  you  cant  get  It 
It  Is  at  a  very  low  preasure.  Whereas  It  took 
5  minutes  to  boll  a  kettle,  tt  takes  30  minutes 
today,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  gas. 

Bectrlcity  Is  rationed,  and  to  cut  off  at  a 
moment  s  notice  by  merely  a  maamga  on  our 
one  radio.  That  to  the  situation  In  which 
people  tn  Britain  are  living. 

Tou  cant  Unaglne.  I  am  sure,  what  struck 
Sii  forcibly  when  I  found  myself  for  the 
time  In  Ptfth  Avenue.  It  was  your 
lighted  shops.  We  have  had  no  lighting  in 
shop  windows  since  1039  At  5:30.  there  ts  s 
blsck-out.  a  complete  biack-out.  Bven 
now — they  had  )oat  recently  made  a  concee- 
sion.  but  Uist  Is  to  you.  mostly  They  have 
opened  up  Piccadilly  Ctrcua.  I  dont  admire 
your  taste  for  going  there  so  frequently,  snd 
I  luspect  your  objects,  but  st  any  rate,  we 
have  lit  It  up  so  that  you  shan  t  do  It  In  the 
dark 

Now.  let  mo  toll  you  about  the  toehnlques 
of  natlouallaatkm.  To  you.  aa  profeeslonal 
and  commercial  gentlemen.  It  should  be 
pregnant  and  signlfleant.  Thto  to  how  it  to 
done.  First  of  all.  they  threaten  the  Indtiatry 
they  Intend  to  take  over,  and  they  threaten 
It  In  a  number  of  ways.  They  say.  first  of 
all.  that  it  to  InaActont— they  are  good 
jtadfsa  of  that. 

They  say  that  tt  to  not  producing  enough, 
and  usually  they  add  that  the  relatlonahlpa 
betwooa  oifltal  and  Ubor  are  uaaattotectory. 
We  havo  had  more  strtksa  under  ■i?iifltom 
than  under  private  enterprise,  to  my  knowl- 
edge    That  to  their  first  move 

Then,  their  second  move  to  that  they  set 
that  industry  what  we  call  In  Bngland  a 
Urget.  but  I  believe  you  call  It  a  goal  I 
prefer,  if  you  dont  mind  my  saying  so.  the 
word  "target."  because  a  goal  to  me  to  a 
•ports  torn:  It  seems  to  be  sotnethiag  you 
kick  Into,  not  kick  out. 

They  eet  target  which  ts  pretty  well  Im- 
poealhle.  For  example,  t^ 
UTM  of  eoal  ID  1S98 
tal  steel  tt  aiu  10.000.000  tons,  aiid  they  set 
both  thoeo  IndusUtoa— the  one.  as  ycu  see. 


nationalized,   and   the   oti 

enterpriM      They  set  them  targeU  or  goato. 

In  the  caae  of  coal,  because  It  waa  na- 
tionalised, they  reduced  the  target.  They 
asked  It  to  reach  a  figure  which  was  roughly 
16.000.000  leas  than  coal  production  In  %B39. 
But  for  steel,  they  said.  "You  prodticed  10.- 
MBjMO  tons:  you  must  now  produce  14  " 

IPeD.  at  the  end  of  1948— that  waa  the 
year  they  set  the  target,  last  year — tt  aras  dto- 
covered  that  coal  couldnt  even  reach  that 
low  target.  They  failed  by  over  3000.000 
Hot  steel,  which  Is  still,  (or  the  mo- 
■Bder  private  enterprise,  resched  Its 
targot.  and  passed  tt  by  over  s  half  a  million 
tone.    Well,  that's  their  second  move 

And  then,  their  third  move  to  interesting 
and  psychologically  subtle.  They  say  that 
we  must  now  have  what  they  csll  working 
partlea.  It  mnatts  of  governmentaily 
sponsored  persoaa.  snd  looking  at  the  per- 
sonnel of  them.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
usually  they  seem  to  conalst  of  people  who 
know  nothing  wh  tever  about  the  Indiutry. 
going  down  and  telling  the  people  bow  to  do 
It.  or  not  to  do  it. 

Anyiray.  tn  due  time  their  report  U  pre- 
sented to  the  governraentai  high  command. 
and  as  they  are  governmentally  sponsored, 
you  can  Imagine  the  work  they  achieve. 
Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  comes  the  next  move 
tn  this  political  chess.  I  would  csll  it  "a 
bishop's  move"— It  goes  right  scross  the 
board,  and  it  to  one  that  you  should  take 
to  heart.  If  I  say  so.  humbly 

They  bribe  the  brains,  and  believe  me. 
when  you  are  In  the  throes  of  a  patemsl 
stau.  a  bribe  to  very  easy  to  offer  and  very 
dlOcult  to  reatot.  There  sre  all  kinds  of 
privilege*  snd  prerogatlvea  which  a  bureauc- 
racy can  offer  to  the  Individual.  For  cs- 
ample.  do  you  realise,  gentlemen,  that  ovt 
gas  allowance— we  call  tt  petrol— to  90  miles 
a  month?  But  that  doesnt  apply  to  gov- 
ernment, -state  ofllclals. 

Thst  ts  one  way.  snd  there  are  many 
others.  But  the  point  to.  that  they  ^et  at 
the  administrative  and  executive  heads: 
they  get  St  the  caplUltot  himself,  and  many 
of  them.  I  have  to  admit,  fall  for  It.  And 
so.  such  an  institution  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, with  sll  Its  obvious  complexities  and 
ramlflcatlona.  can  be  made  to  work  under 
soctoltom  beeauae  It  U  being  worked  by  the 
brains  that  worked  It  under  private  enter- 
prise At  last.  In  Bngland  there  sre  Indus- 
trtaltota  who  are  refusing  to  cooperate,  and 
I  believe  that  that  fighting  spirit  to  grow- 
ing every  dsy. 

But  slresdy.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you. 
a  great  deal  of  terrible  mischief  has  been 
done  But  In  the  main,  theee  nationalized 
Industries  sre  run.  for  a  large  part,  by  pre- 
ctoely  the  same  personnel  as  ran  them  under 
private  enterprise.  If  men  of  your  grade. 
In  my  country  and  tn  your  own.  would  reatot 
those  bribes,  those  sllures.  socialism  would 
have  failed  tgnomlnlotialy  In  Its  first  year  of 
operation. 

Well,  that's  the  next  move.  And  then, 
they  are  getting  near  the  end  They  then 
Uke  caplul.  Itself,  snd  It  to  done  this  way— 
they  hsve  done  tt  to  every  Industry  thst  they 
have  nationalised.  They  say  to  the  Indtis- 
try.  "Yuu  muat  now  limit  yotir  dividends, 
because  If  you  don  t  you  will  be  encouraging 
the  Inllatlonary  spiral.  Tou  will  be  releas- 
laC   ^rchaalng   powsr.   and    there    will    be 


fewer  loods."  And  yet.  st  tho  vory  ».«,..^, 
that  they  are  making  that  appeal  to  a  threat- 
enad  Indoatry.  they  often  concurrently  get  a 
denuuid  from  the  trade-tmlon.  a  demand 
for  Increaalng  wagea. 

So  much  for  titat  argument.  How  tiMf 
are  ready  to  poance.  beeauae.  gentleman,  a 
barometer  haa  baan  regtoUrlng  every  o«g  of 
»nd  you  profesaK>nal  and  bual- 
know  what  It  to.  I  refer,  of 
eoitfse.  to  the  stock  exchsnge.  Aud  rhsngw 
In  ItKJse  mdusuiea  tlureateued  In  thoae  varl- 


mm  ways  snd  mesns.  have  passed  frooa  00 
torn:  80to70:9»toa0:  and  tB  to  M. 

Then  the  natSonaUaed  Bank  of  Kngtand. 
which  repreaents  tho  Oovcmmcnt  In  the 
city,  advisea  the  Oovcniment  that  tbe  break- 
down prtea  has  boen  reached,  and  they  buy. 

Two  thing*  wamt  be  aald  sbosit  that:  tliey 
will  worry  yoo  a  lot.  I  aaanre  yoo.  they 
worried  a  lot  of  peofrie  in  Brttain.  Two 
things — the  first  to.  that  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  by  a  aaxAt  of  tbe  mintoterlal  pen. 
the  capital  has  been  redticed  In  many  cases 
to  one-half  And  the  seoosMl  thing  to  that 
they  don  t  pay  for  tt. 

That's  perfectly  true.  8oetall:u  dont  be- 
lieve in  paying  for  anything.  One  of  our 
OahliMt  Ministers  said  that  money  to  a  mcan- 
tnglcss  symbol.  8o  it  is.  if  you  tiavent  got 
any.  But  they  dont  pay  for  tlMse  natlcoal- 
tndtistrica  In  tlte  sense  In  which  any 
would  mean  pay.  They 
paper.  For  example.  Mr.  Chatr- 
they  botight  the  r*Uways.  They  paid 
•4.000.000.000  for  them  and  they  issued  script, 
l^earing  a  fixed  iKitereat  of  3  percent,  redeem- 
able at  par  at  either  30  o"  40  years,  whichever 
the  Chalnaan  of  tlw  Transport  Railway  Oom- 


And  ao.  yoa  ae-.  that  the  stockholdera  faced 
two  tliinga.  First  of  aU.  their  capital  was 
watered  down,  and  secondly,  the  prospect  of 
getting  any  of  It  back  in  their  lifetime  to  ex- 
ceedingly remote,  becatiae  If  vou  take  govern- 
ment script  to  your  bank,  the  bank  wUl  say. 
"What  about  a  collateral"? 

Thr  t  to  the  sittiatlan  of  natfcmallsatkm  In 
Britain  today.  There  lent,  as  I  repeat,  one  of 
the  trntastrles  that  to  on  an  economically 
sound  foondatlon.  They  are  paying  for  their 
loases  through  a  cruel  taxation,  which  to  driv- 
ing incentive  and  enterprlae  right  out  of  the 
bosLTU  and  souto  o'  every  man  and  wonan  in 


Thsre  to  no  object  in  wtvUng.  Income 
taken  from  you  as  fast  as  you  make  it.  and 
faster,  sometimes. 

I  want.  If  you  will  allow  me.  to  tell  you 
rnnt^Ktng  about  soclaliaed  medicine,  not  l>e- 
it  to  necossarlly  your  subject,  but  tie- 
tt  tnsWrs  me  to  put  to  you  In  America 
a  theory  of  my  own  which  I  think  tlirows 
some  light  on  thto  conspiracy  to  reduce  all 
men  to  a  common  level. 

Socialism  is  built  up  on  benevolence,  at  the 
other  fellow's  expense.  They  tell  tw  in  Brit- 
ain that  they  are  working  for  the  cotnmwn 
good,  for  the  r^^"»««>  man — a  tann  which  I 
personally  loattie.  X  dont  believe  tn  the 
common  man.  and  I  notice  that  not  even 
Socialist  polltKiana  iiave  ever  yet  dared  refer 
to  the  common  voBBan. 

My  attitude  to  thst  evory  man.  woman,  and 
ttiOd  In  the  universe  to  ttntqae.  and  X  like  tho 
state  only  when  it  leavca  me  akaia. 
toed  medicine.  Mr  Chairman  and 
in  my  humble  Jtidgment  to  an  Integral  part 
of  socialism  la  practice.  Lenin  said  thst  if  he 
could  have  tbe  doctors,  he  got  the  people  In 
hto  pocket,  and  he  meant  It. 

And  our  people  hav«  got  that  idea  fixed  tn 
their  minds.  I  do  not  rsmsmhifr  in  my  Ufa- 
time  any  piece  of  leglslstion  that  haa  bees 
put  over  with  ao  mu^  ballyhoo.  All  tlie 
emphaato.  of  ccairse.  was  put  on  the  fact  that 
it  was  to  be  a  free  medical  serrice.  and  only 
the  other  week  our  Mintotrr  of  Boalth  had  to 
go  to  the  BouM  of  Oommona  and  ask  lor  a 
supF»lementary  sstlwste  to  tide  him  ovar  tbo 
remaining  3  montha  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
the  supplementary  estimate  alono  was  for 
•338.000.000  If  that's  a  'ree  medical  service. 
I  as  a  businessman  say.  let's  have  one  that 
tont — tt  aUght  be  rhet.per.  and  It  cotildnt  be 


But  I  am  prtpared  to  waive  all  that,  except 
to  say  thto.  that  the  hypocrisy  of  that  claim 
to  isamodiately  apparent  when  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  pattonts'  contributions  to^haalth 
service  alone— and  I  divegard  twwi^iloy- 
Miisfinl  beuatn.  IMatty  aUowaikcea. 
hartals,  aisd  aU  ttw  nst  of  iv-tout 


health  servloe  alooe.  the  paticnta'  eontrt- 
butions  are  gl.8BftjOCiO  per 

And  I  would  aA  yoa  also  to 
tbe  aebeme  to  compalsorr.  that  yoa 
get  out  of  It.  aiMl  rich  and  poor  pay  alike. 
Indeed,  you  pay  If  you  are  unemployed, 
because  they  give  vou  the  dole  with  the 
left  hand  and  take  the  Insurance  coatrilia- 
tion  with  the  right. 

But  I  sm  pccfiarcd  to  watv«  aU  the  financial 
aspects  of  anrialtawl  medtrtuf.  becauas  X 
think  there  are  far  deeper  and  far  mere 
serious  impUcatiana  to  be  considered.  In 
the  first  place.  gentlcoMXi.  socialized  medi- 
cine In  Brttain  haa  done  two  things.  It 
ha«  revoluthmiaBd  the  ststns  of  the  doctor. 
Hto  livdibood.  hto  piofissioinsl  advsnecment. 
»nrf  hto  sUegianoea  are  now  ootnmandeered 
by  hto  new  master,  the  state,  which  paya 
him  quarterly  a  aslary  £rara  the  contribu- 
tions that  the  state  collects  each  week. 

Secondly,  it  haa  destroyed  the  relatianahip 
between  the  doctor  and  the  patient.  I  dont 
know  how  It  to  in  the  United  States,  but 
tbe  medical  prttfeaslon  in  Britain  to  bound 
Indlvidiially  by  an  oath,  and  that  oath  to^* 
mppocratlc  Oath,  and  It  binda  cvary  SBSdirsl 
practitioner  to  preserve  secrecy  and  privacy 
regartiing  anything  that  tranaptres  between 
himself  and  hto  patient  i»ofemfofisny.  And 
In  tbe  war«k  of  the  oath,  they  are  called 
sacred  secrets. 

That  has  fans  ooaapiately  under  soclaliaed 
medicine.  Tbe  Minister  of  Bcidth  was  tbal- 
lenged  Jn  the  House  of  Cosnmwis  on  ttiat 
point,  and  be  gave  a  categorical  assurance 
that  the  rriationship  between  the  doctor 
and  the  patient  would,  under  aortaliwid 
medicine,  remain  private  and  ooBfldenttaL 
But  otir  cabinet  mtntoTrrs  hare  great  anto- 
craUc  powers,  powcn  that  I  think  yoo  haztfly 
can  envisage.  And  within  3  weeks  of  tho 
act  becosnlng  operaUve.  be  utt«./  dl»e- 
gutled  the  assurance  be  gave,  and  without 
ccnstilting  Parliament,  wttodt  be  eoold  well 
do.  he  haa  tbs  power— ha  tssoed  ^hax  to 
called  a  statutory  Instrtnnent.  and  you 
wUl  see  how  many  are  being  tosued.  when  I 
t^  you  that  thto  particular  statutory  in- 
strument to  No.  506. 

And  I  sbaU  teU  yoo  that  tt  has  tbe  fun 
force  of  law;  that  it  cannot  be  challenged 
in  the  courta.  and  tt  to  iMt  debatad  in  tha 
House  of  Ooounona.  And  under  that  stat- 
utory in»trum«»t  506.  within  3  weeks  of  tha 
act  becoming  operative,  he  issued  thto  wwd- 
ii^p— and  It  was  tosued  to  evwy  practitkiner 
tn  msdidne  in  the  wh<^  of  Great  Britain 
and  northern  Irdand. 

It  was  headed.  "Tterms  of  semce."  Be- 
quircs  that  every  practitioner  shall  keep  rec- 
ortto  of  tbe  illnesses  and  the  treatment  of 
hto  patients  and  ahall  make  such  records 
available  to  tha  local  toy  coandL  The 
doctor^  sttuatiaB  to  just  tragic  He  to  no 
longer  hto  own  master:  be  hss  s  oanmlttcs. 
a  local  lay  council  in  otaey  anm,  ubA  ttey. 
In  ttim.  sboea  them,  ba^a  jegloi 
4»Hy^  srhicfa  can  and  do  override  hto 
aa  to  prescriptions,  for  examine. 

Tho  doctor*  dilemma  to  that  tmder  that 
sUtutory  tosUiuaant.  be  mvtst  now  discloso 
the  narux«  and  tbe  treatment  of  the  Olnomes 
of  hto  patients.  And  tbe  woeaea  In  Oreat 
Britain.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  Imrasslngly  re- 
volting sgalnst  It  for  obrtcns  reaoooa.  l*t 
me  give  you  an  example. 

ifrs.  Brown  Urt*  In  block  A.  and  she  to  tha 
patient.  Mrs.  Smith  Itves  in  block  B.  and 
she  to  a  miaibtr  of  the  local  toy  couiMriL  And 
I  leave  to  yoor  Imaginations— tUughterl— 
the  potentialities  for  a  bit  of  V^Uf  •*  •■™- 
Brown's  expense.  And  the  wotnat  tn  a»g- 
land  are  saying— rather  silllly.  I  grant— that 
they  will  not  go  to  a  doctor,  no  matter  how 
fU  they  are.  Tbat  to  silly,  of  cotirse.  because 
tbey  have  to  go.  but  tbe  fact  to  that  It 
leglatera  their  t«Tlbie  reactions  to  It. 

I  say  that  srrHa'*— *  medicine  to  a  swindle. 
certainly  in  Brttain.  becatase  they  cannot  de- 
liver the  goods.     We  havent  enough  hoa- 


pttals:  we  hsvcnt  enough  clinica;  we  hai 
and    we    havent 
la  BMtatoi.  today,  there  t 

for  instttutlooal  treat- 
ment, which  cant  get  into  tbe  bospftato  at 
all.  and  at  tbe  same  time,  vre  have  got  57.000 
vacant  beda.^  Tboae  beds  are  vacant  because 

nor  doctors  to  aervica 

Our  doctora  today  are  earning  83.35  per 
patient  per  anntmi  They  are  cnrnpeilad. 
ooononaieally.  to  take  4.000  patients  in  the 
large  tndtistrlal  areas,  each,  and  In  tbe  essaB- 
er  areas  wlkcre  there  to  more  travelbig.  tbey 
are  '«-t>«»»»^  to  take  3.500.  and  tbe  British 
^Mmttumi  Aasodatloa  publidy  stated  reccnUy 
tliat  It  was  not  poesihis  for  sny  doctor  in 
Britain,  in  the  senrioe  to  devote  more  than 
5  minutcB  to  both  it'ifM^r**  and  treatment, 
to  any  patient,  anywhere. 

In  other  wards,  it  baa  mmpaltosl  the  doc- 
tors to  degrade  their  own  profession  and 
eoeatkm.  Tbe  standard  of  medicine  to  fall- 
ing day  by  day.  becanee  tt  to  liimraeihle  to 
operate  it  tuMler  condttiana  that  am  being 
laid  down  by  oar  Socialist  goeemaaent. 

Bat  I  sm  gotng  to  tcU  yoa  saaaetfalng  much 
more  serious  before  I  sit  down.  I  am  going 
to  t^  you  why  aortoltiwd  medicine  was  so 
Imperstive  to  the  present  Socialist  govem- 
aaenit.  Tbe  ar^ttect  o:  sodaliaed 
In  Brttida  ts  hard  Bcvendge.  an  old 
very  able  man.  and  I  think  a  very^ 
man.  As  a  akitotant  and  luaeerch  stadenft.  X 
suppoae  be  to  almost  nnbeatahle  anywhere. 
He  found  a  good  deal  of  hto  Inaplratlon  In 
the  German  insurance  schemes,  and  it  to  on 
hto  rqwrt  that  tbe  preeent  act  to  baaed,  al- 
most dauee  by  daiae. 

But  in  hto  report  there  wtrt  two  aasump- 
tlona.  They  were  called  sssumptioo  A.  and 
assumption  B — and  I  beg  you  to  Itoten  to 
thia.  Assumption  A  was  that  It  to  the  duty 
ot  tbe  citiaen  to  keep  well,  and  aasnmptioa 
B  was  that  it  to  tbe  duty  of  the  doctor  to 
exeicim  Mnh  certifies  tkm.  which  in  plain 
«»g»«»«  and  plain  American  meana.  Get  yo«r 
patient  back  to  your  Job  as  qtiickly  and  m 
cheaply  aa  poesible 

How.  I  sm  going  to  put  those  two  assump- 
tiona.  wtiich  are  pivotal  to  socialism. 
sl~tff*««*  one  other  fact  which  I  find  to 
not  known  in  thto  country.  We  have,  under 
our  aotoeratic  powers,  or  rather.  tUMler  tho 
nnuiinmint'n  autocrauc  powers,  we  have 
it  to  called  the  Control  of 
Order,  1947.  Under  It.  every 
n^^n  snd  woman  in  Great  Britain  between 
the  i«ea  of  18  and  50.  can  be  and  to  directed 
by  tbe  atata  to  any  Job  It  chooaea  for  him 
cr  her.  anywhere,  anytime.  And  I  submit. 
Mr.  Chatmum  and  gentlemen,  that  if  you 
Join  industrial  eonsatlptlaa  In  psaeetlma, 
with  those  two  aaeiimptlona.  ytm  have  got 
ff«^^M«tn  precisely  where  the  SodsUstt  want 
It.  which  to  that  they  have  reduced  os  to 
a  form  of  state  paternalism,  which  to  only 
of  the  eerrlto  state  itself. 
snd  gentlamen.  if  1  may 
up.  I  would  aay  thto.  that  tt  aeoBS  to 
Bss  that  tn  our  aodallstle  eipeilwaat  te 
Britain,  we  arc  trying  to  do  aomething  that 
to  qtUte  faUacioas  and  qtilte  fatuoua.  We 
are  trying  to  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening tbe  strQi«.  We  are  trying  to  legisUte 
unsuooeetfal  people  into  prosperity,  mertiy 
by  tegtototli^  the  succeasftil  out  of  It.  It 
doea  not  add  up.  We  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  theory  that  in  thto  wicked  world 
you  can  get  sontethlng  for  nothing.  Again. 
It  Just  does  not  add  tip. 

Tbe  recent  mtinlcipal  and  boroogb  coun- 
cil elections  In  Britain  are  tramendotisly 
significant.  They  show  a  distinct  and  pro- 
nounced tendency  and  trend  back  toward 
the  center  and  the  right,  and  I  believe, 
myself,  as  an  Sngltohman.  that  It  to  dtie  to 
the  fact  that  despite  our  enervated  condi- 
tion. peo|de  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  unless  you  produce  you  cannot  hope  to 
share  wealth. 


I 


.1; 

I 
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In  Brttaln.  Mr. 
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ChaiTBMn.  today  there  \m 
on  cv«r9  Mrmtt  oomcr.  and 
tt  hH  tlwM  tarrtbit.  tnclB  words  on  tv 
It  la.  "Wort  or  Want."  And  tpiopim  tt  jour 
own  tartlUant  announeemeat  of  mm,  I  «mi 
r«lnCoft«  tt  ^  trUlnc  fou  il»at  w«  baT«  a 
fi^y  BbV*?  Tinarii  put  tbfp  Ua:  cmptT 
MMh  vtU  put  ttMca  out."  fmt  givca  me 
no  kind  ol  ■attefactioo  to  quote,  but  tbat 
la  wtacro  «•  sUad.  And  1  vtU  ask  you  to 
believe  tnm  dm  that  altlwusti  In  Brltatn 
today  Ufa  te  fray  and  eotcrlcM.  it  U  not 
•Btlicly  bopalMB. 

What  Uad  of  contribatton  you  cmn  make 
to  brU«  oa  back  to  poUtleal  lanity  u  (or 
Yarn  to  <tocftd*  and  not  ma.  But  I  must  say 
ibta.  tk«t  Vten  X  came  to  the  United  States 

•jFBiBri   iBiantloa   at 
havlDg  met  your  9ena<« 
you   hav«  brtmastly  lUEEirdiil   to 
ton  me 
Wo  ifeaa  ooM*  oftt.  bat  tt  la  iatar  than 

M-  Qktw  Wa  bav*  a  lot  at  qutMoaa  here, 
■flian  are  two.  bovcver,  that  I  wonM  like 
Ifr.  nomar  to  answer,  aithoufh  wa  may 
BOt  have  Maae  lor  the  other*,  unlfi  rome 
or  you  nay  dealre  to  tarry  toUowln«  the 
adJiiiiiMHit. 

wm  J9m  tall  OS  ttm.  Mr.  Palancr.  about 
tha  aaaoont  of  ^*«»*i«»  on  dlTtdoMtot  Tou 
taava  told  tiB  what  the  taxation  aaHmnta  to 
on  earned  ineome.  but  win  you  toll  how 
iMnvy  to  the  taxation  on  dlvldonda.  8ae- 
oadiy.  will  you  tell  us  what  opportunity  there 
la.  or  what  incentive  is  given  to  own  one's 
and  vbat  Is  being  done  to  promote 


May  I  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion nrst.  bacauae  It  Is  easier.  There  la  vir- 
tually no  incentive  for  home  ownership  In 
Orsat  Britain  today  Our  hOMeIng  problem 
la  Jost  etmply  tra|le  and  dlafoattec.  We  ere 
tcrrtWy  short  off  bourns.  Tboaa  that  are 
betog  built  sre  being  built  oa  the  renUl 
baals,  and  I  can  pcrhapa  boat  nplain  In  s 
short  way  the  whole  situation  by  telling 
you  one  aspect  ol  the  policy  that  la  being 


The  National  Bavtogs  Cbmmlttee  of  Brit- 
ain were  dlaturbad  a  eouple  of  years  ago 
by  the  fact  that  our  savings  were  falling 
rapidly,  withdrawals  from  savings  banks 
exceeded  depoetts  by  no  less  than  iM4KK>.000. 
And  so.  It  was  dadded  that  they  would  in- 
taaalfy  a  mvlngs  campaign,  and  one  of  the 
Moaa  waa  to  poster  the  country. 

Ono  of  thaae  posters  depicted  a  young 
eouple  with  a  rather  pretty  suburban  house 
in  the  background,  wtt.^  a  slogan  which  made 
It  perfectly  clear  that  by  practicing  a  little 
thrift  you  could  become  the  owner  of  the 
boUM  to  the  background  That  was  put  up 
an  orar  Great  Britain,  but  In  S  days  it  dts- 
appaarsd.  and  when  the  government  was 
•baOenged,  tha  answer  was  that  they  were 
■■I  encouraging  home  ownership.  I  think 
tbbft  answers  the  housing  problem,  or  the 
pelontlallUes  at  It  in  Great  BrlUin  todsy. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  of  course. 
-Uuc  laws  and  adJiHtoioata  and 
•ro  very  oomplw,  but  M  far  as 
■MOaw— dBtf  an  dividends,  by  the 
way.  ara  wiaaniad  taeoma  In  Britain— they 
are  paid  at  an  esoesatve  rate. 

U  yotir  n«t  inooorw  ascecds  MO.OOO  a  year. 
Including  yctu  difldlili.  then  ths  dividends 
an  tasod  laa  percent. 

Mr.  Chow.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
quastlona.  Mr.  Ulil  ai^d  I  have  looked  them 
OTor  and  feel  that  thia  ona  should  be  the 
only  ona  wa  shall  ooaMdw,  to  vlaw  of  tha 
UmltaUona  on  our  tUae. 

To  what  astaai  bas  the  capitalistic  United 
UkJ  ■ocialiaaUon  o€  Oroat 


swcr  to  that  quoMlaa.  bccoum  if  1  may  say 
so.  with  great  liUMlMty.  It  aaema  to  ma  that 
the  questioner  himself  haa  found  bis  own 
aasfwcr.  All  I  am  prepared  to  say  is  what  I 
have  said,  and  that  Is.  that  I  do  believe  that 
crippled  socialism  Is  walking  about  on  capi- 
talistic crutchea. 


kiikttt  by  Hob.  Edward  Martin,  of 
Peusyi^aaia,  Eeforc  PcBatyUaaia 
Vclcruit  of  Foretf  n  Wart 

BXTBNSIOF  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OF  THt  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday,  July  11  (leffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  President,  I  tsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendui  ol  the  Rscobd  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  annuaJ  conven- 
tion of  the  Veteran:^  of  Poreign  Wars, 
Department  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  on  July  9.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbccbd, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  an  honor  to  salute  you  as  veterans 
who  have  served  our  country  with  loyalty 
and  ftdelity  in  many  lands  across  the  sea. 

You  are  ftghung  men.  You  have  been 
tasted  in  t>atUe  You  have  accomplished 
great  things  (ur  the  United  States. 

As  an  organization  you  have  gruwn  strong 
In  Influence  and  prestige  because  your  ob- 
jective in  war  and  peace  has  been  the  de- 
fense of  the  most  preciojs  thing  in  the 
world — American   freedcm. 

Yuur  convention  Is  dedicated  to  the  high- 
est ideals  of  Americanism.  It  is  therefure 
appropriate  that  your  meeting  is  held  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  where  individual 
freedom  took  root  and  Qourlshed  (or  the 
first  time  in  the  world 

Here  in  the  wilderness.  William  Pcnn 
launched  his  holy  expcrlmeiit  in  guvernment, 
recognlaing  tha  baalc  human  rights  ol  social, 
political,  and  religious  liberty. 

Here  the  worlds  greatest  document  of 
freedom — tha  Declaration  of  Independence- 
was  drafted  and  sdopted.  Here  is  the  Liberty 
Bell  and  the  birthplace  of  our  flag. 

The  Constitution  of  tha  United  Stataa, 
written  here  in  Pblladalphla.  waa  baaed  on 
the  propcaition  that  gofornmants  derive 
their  just  powers  from  tho  eonaant  of  the 
governed.  Prior  to  Ita  adoption  no  people 
on  earth  enjoyed  that  type  of  government. 

Here  men  were  (rea  to  think  and  speak, 
to  meet  in  peaceable  aaaembly,  and  to  peti- 
tion their  governmant  for  redress  of  grlev- 


Mr.    PaLsiaa.  I    knaw    I   shouldn't    sacapa 
being  put  on  the  spot. 

Tou   VMM   (oTKive   ma.   Mr    Chalrosan 
gentleman.  If  I  refuaa  tu  give  a  direct 


They  were  pgoldBtad  In  their  God-given 
rlghta  of  life.  Uberty.  and  tha  pursuit  of 
happlnaaa.  They  had  tha  right  to  work  at 
the  Job  of  their  choice. 

Above  all.  each  todlvldual  waa  free  to 
worship  God  to  the  n\annar  dictated  by  his 
own  consclanoa. 

You  all  know  thaaa  hlatorle  truths  but  they 
are  worth  retelling  in  meetings  such  as  this. 
They  am  forceful  reminders  that  Individual 
fraadom    Is    tha    foundation    of    American 

My  — uradsa,  whan  that  fraadom  was 
threatened  by  fWoigb  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sion. America  ttUmt  upon  you  for  sarvloa  and 
aacrlAoa. 

Today  it  baa  boooaM  aooaonry  to  aound 
another  call  for  tha  itisois  ot  amartea.  Not 
bacatiaa   wa   faor  a   foreign   foa.    AoMrtcan 


vUl  aevor  be  lost  through  foreign 

If  cltaaatrr  should  ever  overtake 

lis'it  wUI  have  been  created  In  our  own  midst. 

There    ara    three    dangers    that    threaten 

America: 

First.  SUU  soclallam  or  the  welfare  sUU. 
That  can  destroy  the  American  sysUm  of 
free  enterprise.  It  would  mean  dictatorship 
and  the  loea  of  all  freedom. 

Second.  Depress  inn  and  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Through  wasteful  and  exusvsgant 
spending  by  Government  and  excesalve  taxa- 
tion we  ara  traveling  along  the  road  to  flnan- 
cui  coUapse.  Again  the  cud  result  would  ba 
dictatorship  and  the  loss  of  all  (reedum 

Third.  A  bungling  policy  in  foreign  aflairs. 
ThU  has  robbed  mUllons  of  people  of  their 
hope  for  freedom  and  now  threatens  our 
American  way  of  life. 

We  are  under  Ore  on  these  three  fronts. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  mu&t  fight  to 
safeguard  the  whole  structure  of  American 
liberty. 

Let  us  consider  the  so-called  welfare  state 
which  is  auuther  name  (or  state  soclallam  or 
its  tough   brother,  communism 

Under  that  system  the  state  Is  aU  power- 
ful. The  government  regulates,  controls. 
and  dlrecU  the  lives  of  the  people  under  s 
planned  and  regin>ented  economy. 

It  deprives  the  individual  of  all  (reedum  in 
return  for  the  false  promise  of  security  and 
an  easy  way  of  lUe. 

Hand -outs  from  the  government  take  the 
pl.ice  of  self-reliance  and  initiative  Work 
and  thrift  become  forgotten  virtues. 

The  people  become  soft.  Living  staiulards 
become  low 

That,  my  comrades,  is  the  way  to  dictator- 
ship and  enslavement.  Hope  of  security 
without  loss  of  llt>erty  is  a  cruel  delusion. 

Germany  and  Italy  are  tragic  e.xamplea. 
The  financial  difficulties  In  which  England 
nnds  herself  today  are  the  direct  restUt  of 
her  experimentation  in  socialism. 

Without  American  aid  England  would  be 
cold  and  himgry,  facing  a  hopeless  situation. 

Are  we  to  be  led  along  the  same  dlsaa- 
trous  course? 

Or  shall  we  mobilise  the  farces  of  freedom, 
the  veterans'  organizations,  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor,  the  bu^neaamen.  our  churches, 
and  educational  tcadcn  In  a  crusade  to  pre- 
serve the  American  system?  The  one  ele- 
ment responsible  for  the  vast  productive  ca- 
pacity of  America  and  Its  foremost  place  to 
the  world  was  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

Other  nations  bad  resources  equal  to  ours 
or  even  greater.  But  none  has  enjoyed  the 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  under  the  American  system. 

The  present  trend  toward  a  socialistic  pat« 
tern  of  government  threatens  those  precious 
liberties.  So-called  welfare  programs  have 
been  proposed  that  would  make  everyone  da- 
pendent  upon  government. 

These  socialistic  prt^KJsals  sound  attrac- 
tive. They  are  presented  as  something  the 
Government  Is  giving  to  the  people  free  of 
cost. 

That  la  false.  The  Government  has  noth- 
ing to  give  except  what  it  takes  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

That  U  why  I  plead  with  you.  my  fellow 
veterans,  to  examtoe  the  history  uf  tha  na- 
tions that  have  tried  these  same  experiments. 

Organisations  like  this  mxist  spearhead  a 
drive  to  arouaa  the  American  people.  It  la 
most  important  to  have  the  courage  to  say 
"no"  when  demagogues  offer  something  for 
nothing. 

In  the  baUle  against  advancing  soclallam 
Individual  freedom  can  ba  prooorved  only  If 
we  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  work,  thrift, 
and  self-reliance.  We  must  have  cozxfldence 
to  our  ootintry.  confidence  to  each  other,  and 
faith  to  God. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  aacond  threat  to  our 
fraadom,  the  danger  oX  a  ruinous  deprioalon 
and   national   bankruptcy. 

Ten  days  ago.  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doeed  lU  books  for  the  fiscal  year  1M9. 
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we  were  $1411^00.000  to  the  red  for  that  year 
alone. 

This  shocking,  peacetime  deficit  shot  the 
national  debt  up  to  almost  two  hundred  and 
ftfty-thrce  bllUon. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  IMS  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spont  more  than  glOjBgPjBOnjOO.  a 
new  high  record  for  pearethna. 

Bemember— this  deficit  (oCowed  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1948  when  we  enjoyed  a  record- 
breaking  natlobal  tocome. 

In  the  face  of  this  alarming  situation  a 
budget  has  been  proposed  Increasing  the  cost 
of  Government  to  forty -two  billion  to  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  a  great  variety  of  new  and  ex- 
panded spending  programs  would  add  many 
more  billions  to  the  proposed  budget  figure. 

Surely,  no  one  will  predict  that  the  high 
level  of  national  Income  of  IMS  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  current  year. 

Already  we  hare  seen  a  steady  Increase  in 
unemployment  and  a  serious  drop  In  Indtis- 
trial  produetloo.  Many  plants  have  shut 
down.  Thmaands  yf  workers  have  been  laid 
off.    Others  ara  waking  part  time 

The  Department  of  Conunerce  reports,  as 
of  July  I.  that  nearly  4.000.000  people  are 
out  of  work. 

National  tocome  is  dropping,  but  the  cost 
of  government  keeps  climbing  higher  and 
higher 

Are  we  to  Increase  taxes  and  dry  up  toitia- 
tlve  and  tovestment  capital? 

The  best  econonUeta  are  authority  for  the 
statement  thst  the  veterans  snd  their 
families  will  pay  80  percent  of  all  the  taxes. 

Are  we  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt? 
Are  we  to  sacrtflce  the  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  American  wtvklngman  to  support  the 
high  cost  of  government? 

Ify  comrades.  L'  we  are  to  avert  a  rtlssa 
trous    depreaslon    and    save    ourselves    frooa 
national    bankruptcy,    we    must   not   adopt 
any  of  these  methods. 

There   Is  only   one  sound,  common- 
way  to  meet  this  problem.     It  is  the 
way  you  would  meet  it.    That  is  to  cut  down 
expenses. 

The  coat  of  Government  must  be  reduced. 
Waste  must  be  eliminated.  The  recomenda- 
tions  o(  the  Hoover  Commission  for  efficiency 
and  economy  must  be  adopted. 

Government  spending  must  tie  held  to  a 
minimum. 

Unless  we  sdopt  this  policy— like  the  todl- 
vldual who  spends  beyond  his  means — we 
must  go  broke. 

If  we  are  to  retsdn  our  freedom  we  mu:st 
return  to  sound  fiscal  policies.  A  strong, 
solvent  America  Is  a  free  America. 

The  third  danger  arises  from  the  con- 
fused snd  b\ingUng  foreign  policy  which  lost 
the  peace  after  your  victory  on  the  batUe- 
fields  of  the  world. 

That  victory  was  paid  for  In  the  blood  and 
•txirertog  of  your  comrades  They  fought 
and  died  to  bring  freedom  snd  the  God-given 
rtghta  erf  mankind  to  the  victims  of  cruel 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

Instead,  hy  secret  agreements  and  double 
dealing  at  Yalta.  Tehran,  and  Potsdam,  mll- 
llonB  ot  thoae  who  looked  to  us  for  liberation 
are  now  Imprisoned.  They  are  enslaved  t)e- 
hlnd  the  iron  ctirtain  of  Godless  Rxiasla. 

Thoae  secret  agreements  may  hsve  planted 
tha  sm<Ib  of  a  thb^  world  conflict  God 
grant  that  your  aooa  may  not  be  called  into 
the  hell  fire  of  war  to  correct  the  mlstakea 
of  the  bungltog  diplomats. 

Tbday  the  same  type  of  foreign  poUcy  is 
threatening  our  own  economy  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the    American   worker 

Tha  8D-called  reciprocal-trade-agreement 
policy  la  being  so  mismanaged  that  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  are  being  driven 
out  of  their  jobs  by  a  flood  of  goods  pro- 
tfoeed  by  cheap  forHgn  labor. 

■Ight  here  In  Pennsylvania  rayon,  watches, 
glass,  chtoa.  pottery,  leather  goods,  and  oil 
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are  being  imported  to  the  detriment  of  otv 
own  workers. 

All  of  these  industries  have  been  bard  hit 
by  foreign  competition,  most  of  It  built  up 
by  American  dollars. 

We  must  not  reduce  American  wages  or 
the  American  standard  ot  living  to  meet 
compeution  frocn  the  cheap  labor  of  (or^gn 
countriea. 

I  do  not  opppose  genuine  reciprocal  ttade 
agreemenu.  beneficial  to  tioth  contracting 
ccuntriea. 

But  I  am  exposed  to  the  planners  who 
want  to  improve  conditions  to  every  country 
but  our  own. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  and 
those  in  authcrlty  to  start  thinking  about 
America  and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
worker 

Surely,  all  of  us  want  to  help  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  needy  nations  of  the  world. 
We  want  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
But  If  we  must  lower  our  own  Uvtog  stand- 
ards, and  take  Jobs  away  frcm  the  American 
worker  then  it  is  high  time  to  call  a  halt 
on  such  a  policy. 

As  for  me.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  on  the  side 
of  the  American  worker  and  to  protect  his 
opportunity  to  have  a  good  job  at  good  wages. 

That  is  another  step  to  the  preservation 
of  American  freedom  to  which  your  organisa- 
tion can  play  an  important  part. 

1  have  reviewed  briefly  three  of  the  princi- 
pal dangers  to  the  future  at  America. 

I  know  that  every  one  of  you.  as  members 
cf  this  great  organization,  is  dedicated  to 
the  jjreserration  of  our  Republic  and  the 
God -given  rights  which  it  guarantees. 

One  of  the  sacred  causes  to  which  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  dedicated  is  to 
assist  our  disabled  comrades  and  to  care  for 
the  dependents  of  thoae  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrtflce. 

If  we  faU  to  safeguard  our  Nation  against 
the  dangers  of  state  socialism,  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  bungltog  foreign  poUcy  we 
shall  betray  our  solemn  obligation  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  as 
Americans. 

Agato.  I  say  to  you.  we  are  to  a  time  of 
crisis.  I  appeal  to  you  to  go  forward  to  the 
s«rvlce  of  GUI  country  with  the  same  patri- 
otic ccxirage  as  vou  did  when  you  faced  the 
enemy  in  Ijattle. 

We  will  loee  everything  if  we  shirk  our 
responsibilities. 

We  mu?t  work  for  a  strong  economy 
through  gatoful  employment  for  all  our 
people.  We  must  strive  always  for  a  strong, 
dynamic,  solvent  America. 

We  must  be  strong  financially  and  to  mili- 
tary power. 

And  most  important,  otir  country  must  be 
strong  Kplritually,  emulattog  the  «(dcranee, 
good  wUl.  and  love  of  God.  of  William  Penn. 
and  the  pioneers  who  buUt  ♦ihe  foundation 
ol  freedom  to  our  beloved  land. 


Action  by  National  E^catioa  Associa- 
tion Af  aiiist  Emplojmeat  of  Comnuaist 
Tcadiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or   NOaTH   C.^KOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LTHTED  STATES 

Mondttv,  July  tl  (legislative  day  of 
ThUTSday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.    HOEY.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoab  an  account 
of  the  National  Education  Association 


convention  recently  b.eld  in  Boston  In 
which  a  clear-cut  X»n  against  permit- 
ting Communist  Party  members  to  teach 
in  the  Nation's  public  schotds  was 
adopted  by  this  convention. 

This  is  most  heartening  action  and 
demcHistrates  that  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  Nation  realize  the  dan- 
ger of  permitting  Communists  to  teach 
in  our  schools  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  thus  infiltrate  their  doctrines 
and  teachings  into  the  minds  of  the 
youth  of  this  country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  such  out- 
standing ecucationa]  leaders  as  Presi- 
dent ELsenhower.  of  Columbia:  Conant. 
of  Harvard:  and  18  other  leading  edu- 
cators have  joined  in  the  report  recom- 
mending that  all  Communist  Party 
memljers  be  barred  from  teacliing  in 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
in  the  Nation.  This  recommendation 
should  t>e  seriously  considered  by  those 
in  charge  of  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions, and  I  wish  to  api^aud  the  action 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
taking  this  definite  and  sotmd  position 
with  reference  to  teachers  in  our  schools. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Charlotte 
Oljserver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TCACHzas  VoTK  To  OtJwr 


BoercN.  July  6.— At  a  tumulttioia  aeaakm 
that  frequently  got  out  of  haotf.  S;0OO  dele- 
gates attending  the  National  Bdncation  As- 
sociation convention  today  voted  a  flat  ban 
against  permitting  Commtmlst  Party  mem- 
b«s  to  teach  in  the  Nation's  schools. 

With  a  scattering  of  voices  raised  to  op- 
posttloii — not  more  than  three  or  four  could 
be  heard — the  tea^Mrs  of  America  made  ed- 
ucational history  with  its  action.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  425.000  and  an  affiliated  member- 
ship of  800.000.  Is  the  most  powerful  Ad 
influential  school  organ  taatton  to  the  United 
States.  Its  poUdas  are  frequently  put  toto 
practice  to  schools  throoghcxit  the  land. 

A  total  of  5.000  UwLtMii  i  superintendents, 
admtoistrators.  and  key  school  ottclsls  are 
attending  the  eighty-seventh  annual  stmi- 
mer  assembly  of  the  NKA.  Only  the  8,000 
delegates  have  a  right  to  vote  or  partldpata 
in  the  discussions. 

Actually,  the  vote  on  communism  was  not 
schedtiled  to  come  up  until  Friday,  when 
the  resolutions  committee  will  pnaflaa  tta 
report.  Today  tha  report  of  the  ediwatlawU 
policies  I  iiinnilaBimi  headed  by  Dr.  John  K. 
Norton,  of  Teachers  CoUege.  ColumMa  Onl- 
rersity.  came  before  the  delegates  lor  the 
ftnt  ttoie.  Tills  report,  prepared  by  a  mam- 
^iT^ip  of  ao  promtoent  edticatoca.  iadtril- 
ing  Presidents  Elsenhower  of  Ootmnbia  and 
Conant  of  Harvard,  recommended  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Commtmlst  Party  be  barred  from 
teaching  posts. 

HIGH    UCRTS 


At  the  bustoesB  stsslnn  this  morning.  Dr. 
Hcrton  gave  a  stunmary  of  his  report,  citing 
the  high  llghU. 

After  he  had  read  portions  of  the  report. 
Dr.  Norton  made  a  slashing,  vlgorotis  attack 
on  communism  and  on  the  role  of  Commu- 
nist teachers.  His  remarks  were  punctuated 
vrtth  frequent  bursts  of  sustained  applause, 
which  became  more  and  more  enthusiastic. 

-Cbmmunlsm  is  more  than  a  political 
party.-  Dr.  Norton  told  the  teachers.  ~It 
Is  a  movement  which  would  take  ovct  and 
regulate,  according  to  s  despoUc  ideology, 
every  phase  of  a  citizen's  life.  Freedom  of 
religion  and  conscience  go  out  the  *todow 
when  oonununism  oomes  to.    Any 
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n  OQtrafW  iMHwn  pertonallty, 
ttndcr  UM  Cu—ntot  code. 
i  "And  tt  MSlgiia  •  apeclai  rol«  to  th« 
tMctMT  who  Joins  this  movement — It  ts  hl« 
duty  to  destroy  the  lofsUy  of  the  child  snd 
youth  »nd  to  Indoctrliuitt  him  with  Com- 
munist  Idsdogy. 

**Do  we  want  to  sdintt  to  thU  great  cslUnf 
MM}  prlvUefs  thoas  who  have  oOclally 
pledged  their  allegUnca  and  their  support 
of  the  doctrines  and  the  methods  of  com- 
munism, by  Joming  the  Communist  Party, 
and  who  renew  that  pledge  and  that  rapport 
•»«ry  time  they  pay  their  party  dues?" 


Citation  of  Wajme  Coy  by  Soni  of 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

Dl  THE  SSNATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  It  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President.  I  ft<k 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  lave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  citation  by 
the  Sons  of  Indiana  of  New  York  de«lK- 
natlng  Wayne  Coy.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eraJ  Communications  Commission,  as  the 
outstanding  HoMier  of  1949.  together 
with  B>4r.  Coy's  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  response  were  rrdered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoio.  as  follows: 

Triumphant  over  the  rigors  of  his  adoles- 
OHBt  yoars  in  Franklin.  Ind.  (named  for  the 
■Mm  wliuss  kite  and  key  unlocked  the  mys- 
tery of  electricity),  then  groping  stanchly 
for  maturity  In  Delphi  (named  for  an  ancient 
oracle  of  miraculous  divination ).  It  was  only 
Asturml  that,  sooner  or  later.  Wayne  Coy 
would  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communl- 
catkins  ComoalHlao.  However.  In  recognl- 
tlMl  of  the  dIMIaitUiahed  manner  In  which 
be  has  (ulOllad  the  complex  functions  of  his 
high  oOlc*.  we.  the  Sons  of  Indiana  of  New 
Tork.  proudly  acclaim  blm  the  outatanding 
Uootimr  of  1»40. 

Newspaper  reporter,  editor,  publisher,  fov- 
•mor's  good  rlffht  hand,  unemployment  re- 
Uof  dlroctor.  WPA  Administrator.  Assistant 
QMtod  Stataa  High  Oommlsalonor  to  tha 
F^IH>|i«iias  organlaar  of  the  Fedarml  Soctirtty 
Agency.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget,  and 
one  of  the  two  most  important  men  around 
the  Prsaldant  in  tha  critical  early  days  of 
World  War  11.  Wayne  Coy  was  asked  In  De- 
cember liMT  by  PraaMent  Truman  to  con- 
trive, ainnt  ot.^er  things,  to  bring  about  a 
courtship  and  happy  marrtac*. 
to  all  the  in-laws.  betweer  a 
garruloua  old  gent  named  Radio, 

i  who  popped  off  constantly  day  and  night,  and 
an  eye-filling  young  widow  acroas  the  street 
named  Video.  Th«  surprised  neighbors  say 
she's  already  waartng  a  ring. 

Every  task  Wayna  Coy  has  undertaken  In 

I  fhe  past  two  eventful  decades  he  has* done 

'  auperlatlvely  well.  Thus  he  merits  a  prom- 
ising future.  Our  fondest  hope  for  him  Is 
that,  as  experience  ripens  Into  wisdom,  a 
happy  future  will  find  blm  one  day  back  In 
Indiana — in  a  soft  chair  aurrounded  by  hard 
prdilema  in  a  gloomy  stone  pile  on  Capitol 
Avenue  In  IndlaaapoUa.  if  be  will,  or  (if  bis 
wisdom  is  triiiy  IWHliidlsss)  in  a  harder  chair 

<  •urrounded  by  the  aofter  chores  of  a  Hoosler 
•dltor— ^but.  in  any  event.  t>ack  home  in  In- 
diana, where  a  man  can  be  so  happy  and 
■o  poor. 


Attaet: 

Bows  or  IwDiAMA  or  Nrw  Toax. 
OtoBcr  B.  WnxBAUM,  Founder. 
Philip  D.  Tatlos.  Secretary. 
RoBEST  a.  SrutccB, 

Asrlatant  Secretary. 
■OBBrr  L.  Batchcob.  Prendent. 
Paul  B.  Tobiw.  Vice  President. 
Davis  Mabshaix.  Treasurer. 

CLAtTDE    O      BBOOHECnn. 

Past  President. 

In  response  to  the  award.  Mr.  Coy  made 
the  following  statement: 

"I  like  the  spirit  of  Indlsna.  I  like  the 
ability  of  Hooalers  to  share  the  vlcisaltudes 
of  their  fellow  Hooslers  and  their  fellow  men. 
I  like  that  capacity  of  Hooalers  to  dlfTer  with 
other*— in  politics,  in  business,  in  religion. 
In  sports — and  not  lose  respect  for  their  op- 
ponent. I  like  the  courage  of  Hooslers  in 
adverse  times.  I  like  the  boldneaa  of  our  peo- 
ple In  developing  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  State.     I  like  Indiana. 

"My  affection  for  my  native  State  is  al- 
ways quickened  by  my  faith  in  the  democracy 
of  Indiana.  We  are  all  bound  together  by 
our  unbounded  belief  In  and  support  of  free- 
dom. The  spirit  of  democracy  in  Indiana  la 
so  widespread  as  to  be  universal.  Men  have 
dignity  In  Indiana  and  are  respected 
by  otlier  men.  I  am  proud  to  have  your  re- 
spect and  pleased  to  receive  your  award." 


Definition  of  tbe  Welfare  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  11   (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  to  t>e  a  lively  propaganda  cam- 
paign on  foot  in  this  country  to  dis- 
parage the  Truman  program  and  mis- 
represent the  Pair  Deal  and  welfare 
state. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  very  able  article  by  Nel- 
son H.  Cruikshank.  the  distinguished 
economist  and  director  of  social-insur- 
ance activities  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  10.  1949.  In  this  arti- 
cle Mr.  Cruikshank  defines  the  welfare 
state,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNtfionoNAL  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

WrrrAXB  8tatc  DnriNKD— Concxpt  Aovancko 
or  PsoTLxa  Uas  or  Raouacaa  or  Oovon- 

MXNT 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  director 

uf    social-Insurance    activities.    American 

Federation  of  Labor.) 
To  the  Eorroa  or  thi  New  Tobk  Timis: 

In  the  last  few  weeks  former  Secretary  of 
8tau  Jamea  F.  Byrnes  hss  delivered  two  ad- 
dreaaes  concerning  ths  nsture  of  the  "welfare 
atate"  which  have  aroused  considerable  com- 
ment. 

It  ts  a  matter  of  profound  concern  to  me 
and  the  organization  I  serve  to  snalyze  the 
reason  thst  the  term  "welfare  state"  has  now 
become  a  fighting  term. 

The  reason  la  that  It  has  taken  on  two 
quits  opposite  meanings.  There  Is  one  mean- 
iiig  aacrltted  to  the  term  which  is  baaed  on  a 


concept  of  the  state  or  government  as  some- 
thing foreign  to  and  removed  from  the  people 
and  which  seeks  to  control,  direct,  and  pro- 
vide for  all  the  people's  needs.  Such  a  pro- 
gram of  Government  action— whether 
prompted  by  good  or  bad  motives— removes 
incentives  from  the  individual,  stifles  initia- 
tive and  becomes  Inevitably  the  master  of  the 
people  that  It  set  out  to  serve  Recent  history 
abroad  provldea  extensive  support  for  that 
View. 

That  kind  of  all-inclusive  Government  ac- 
tivity labor  opposes,  and  we  will  oppose  with 
all  the  force  at  our  command  any  attempt  by 
any  government  to  control  the  details  of  dally 
living  and  our  relationships  with  each  other 
even  If  It  Is  sUeged  to  be  for  our  own  good. 
That  is  why  we  are  against  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Both  employers  and  lat>or  must  oppose  des- 
potism In  any  form.  There  la  no  such  thing 
as  a  benevolent  despot. 

coNczrr  or  statu  m 

There  Is  snot  her  concept  of  the  welfare 
state,  howevec.  that  is  rooted  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent Idea  of  the  nature  of  the  stste.  This 
is  the  idea  that  the  state  can  be  the  servant 
of  the  people.  The  Idea  that  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed as  "a  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  Is  not  three  Ideas 
of  government  but  one  The  only  kind  of 
government  that  can  genuinely  be  for 
the  people  is  one  that  is  by  and  of  the  people. 
The  state 'is  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  state. 

If  a  people  succeed  In  maintaining  this 
concept  of  government,  the  state  then  be- 
comes the  Instrument  through  which  they 
do  those  things  for  themselves  which  they 
cannot  do  Individually.  Though  they  uae 
the  instrumentality  of  government  they  are 
still  performing  these  functions  for  them- 
aelves.  Under  such  a  concept  Individual  op- 
portunity can  be  maintained  and  enlarged 
and  individual  Initiative  can  be  encouraged. 

Now  under  such  sn  idea  of  the  nature  and 
the  purpow  of  the  state  the  concept  of  the  A 
welfare  state  takes  on  quite  a  different  I 
meaning  from  that  which  I  first  described. 
In  line  with  this  idea,  which  was  that  held 
by  the  founders  of  our  Government.  It  Is  no 
question  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a 
welfare  state.  That  question  was  settled  In 
1788  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  purpose  of  government  In  the  United 
States  of  America  was  set  forth  clearly  in  the 
preamble  of  that  document  where  "We.  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  are  committed 
until  such  time  as  that  docunnent  is  changed 
to  six  endurmg  programs.  The  fifth  of  these 
action  programs  to  which  we  are  committed 
is  to  promote  the  general  welfare  through 
the  National  Government. 

powxaa  or  coNcaxas 
This  is  reinforced  in  article  I.  section  8: 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  snd  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

It  U  significant  that  the  first  defense  of 
a  broad  power  of  Congreaa  to  act  fw  the 
general  welfare  was  conducted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  ^  a  national  bank.  Oppo- 
nenu  of  the  banlT  argued  that  no  power  waa 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Congress 
for  such  s  purpose.  But  Hamilton  supported 
his  argiunent  by  reference  to  the  general 
welfare  clause. 

Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  host 
of  enactments  sponsored  by  every  political 
party  that  has  been  developed  In  our  history.  - 
of  both  llbersl  and  conservative  persuasion, 
to  Implement  the  .welfare  activities  of  our 
Nstlonal  Government.  Every  time  that  Con- 
gress has  paaaed  a  tariff  act  we  have  engaged 
in  an  activity  of  the  welfare  state. 
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■flWOaiC  MILSBTOn 

In  this  long  development  there  hsve  been 
•oaac  historic  mlleatotMB.  One  of  them  was 
tbe  enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1883. 
After  a  long  and  bitter  battle  this  was  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives In  CongfMB  to  dedicate  the  vast 
resoiuccs  of  the  put>Uc  domain  to  the  needs 
of  plain  people  as  tt  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  public  lands  In  quarter-section  unlU 
I  would  like  also  to  point  out  to  those  who 
allege  that  the  Idea  of  social  security  Is  s 
foreign  concept  that  actuaUy  we  launched  on 
a  social-security  program  through  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  When  we  so  dedicated  the 
public  domain  we  were  actually  providing  a 
combined  old-age  security  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  as  a  study  of 
the  waves  of  migration  from  tbe  eastern 
induatrial  areaa  to  the  valleys  of  tbe  Middle 
West  in  their  relation  to  successive  periods 
of  unemployment  in  the  indttstrial  areas  wUl 
abow. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  tbe  budget  of  tbe 
United  States  Government  submitted  for  tbe 
fiac&l  year  1950  to  find  tlutt  the  activities  of 
the  welfare  state  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  extension  ctf  aid  to  unfortunate  individ- 
uals. A  ship  operator,  for  example,  haa  avaU- 
able  detailed  and  expertly  prepared  clxarts 
and  tide  Ubles  printed  by  the  Hydrograpblc 
Office  of  tbe  Navy  at  an  expense  of  M.45 1.000. 
In  contrast  to  that,  tboee  who  seek  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government,  eitber  from  man- 
agement or  labor's  standpoint,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  labor  atandarda  have  to  rely 
on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  whose  total  budget  for 
the  year  la  only  8881.000.  Tbe  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistic*  operates  on  an  annual  budget 
of  85.450.000 

BUDCBTABT    PBOVISIONB 

A  navigator  of  ocean-going  vessels  has  pre- 
pared for  him  by  tbe  Government  annual 
tide  tables  that  will  tell  him  for  every  day 
fin><l  every  hour  of  the  year  the  status  of  the 
tides  and  the  flow  of  the  currents  in  every 
port  in  tbe  world.  But  a  citizen  who  is  re- 
spoDslble  for  steering  a  course  in  sound  labor- 
man^ement  relations  finds  that  the  Item  for 
printing  and  binding  in  the  Department  of 
Libor  Is  exactly  aero.  Twenty -five  million 
dollars  la  aet  aside  this  year  for  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Kxtenaloc  Service.  In  1947  we  had  a 
tiny  budget  of  837.000  under  which  the  De- 
psu-*ment  of  Labor  was  providing  similar  aids 
to  American  cltlaens  responsible  for  furtber- 
ing  onderstandmg  of  collective-t>argalnlng 
pioi  MBBB  The  Eightieth  Congress  wiped  out 
eve-    this  minute  Item. 

When  the  frontier  was  eihaxisted  and  pub- 
lic lands  were  all  settled  or  plven  away  and 
we  found  ourselves  stUl  faced  with  the  Inse- 
curity of  old  a^e  and  unemployment  the  Gov- 
mamtiit  simply  continued  lU  basic  policy  of 
dedleatlng  its  resources  and  tnstnunentalitiea 
to  the  aid  of  people  to  provide  through  a  sys- 
tem of  social  Insurance  against  these  con- 
tingencies. Tbat  is  how  our  SocUl  Security 
Syatcm  came  into  effect  as  sn  activity  of  the 
waltare  state 

FTTBI-IC    HOXrSIKO 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Baiiking  and  Currency  S.  Rept. 
No.  84  of  the  80tb  Cong..  Ist  seas.),  we  must 
be  prepared  to  build  or  rebabilltatc  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  1.S00.000  nonfarm  dweUing 
uniU  and  between  200.000  and  300.000  farm 
units  each  year  over  tbe  next  12  years  U  sub- 
■kBBUal  progress  is  to  be  made  in  bettering 
hooaing  candiUona  of  American  families 
Tbe  record  of  tbe  private  building  Industry, 
particularly  aince  tbe  war.  establishes  con- 
eluaively  tiiat  It  cannot  handle  the  )ob  alone, 
si--^  nearly  two-tblrds  of  our  families  who 
have  incocnea  at  leaa  than  84.000  are  con\- 
pletely  out  at  tbe  housing  market  in  'erms 
of  being  able  to  boy  or  rent  the  hemes  con- 
structed by  tbe  private  buUdlng  industry. 


In  tbe  field  of  ediaeatlon  we  decided  over 
a  hundred  years  ago  that  tbe  cducmtion  ot 
our  children  is  not  properly  a  Add  for  boal- 
ness  enterprise  operatatf  for  proAt  and  we 
establiahed  a  system  of  free  potalls  MliOOO. 
In  the  course  of  our  national  development 
we  arc  now  fa— d  with  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not leave  the  SMpport  ot  these  schools  de- 
pendent enttreiy  on  the  uneven  financial 
resources  of  the  locallUes  and  States.  It 
has.  therefore,  become  imperative  that  tbe 
Federal  Government  miist  be  ueed  to  glee 
assistance  in  meetliig  the  cost  at  educating 
our  young. 

BXALTH  ncsraajccz 

Another  common  need  Is  for  a  method  of 
meeting  the  high  and  unpredictable  cost  of 
medical  care  through  an  extension  of  tbe 
principle  of  social  insurance.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  tlie  Government  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  We  do  not  wish  to  regiment 
doctors  or  patients.  We  do  not  wish  to 
socialize  medicine,  and  no  bill  supported  by 
<»ganiaed  labor  in  the  United  States  calls 
for  any  such  thing.  We  seek  simply  to  pro- 
mote tbe  general  welfare  by  using  the  in- 
strumentality of  government  to  establish  a 
fund  contributed  to  out  of  our  own  wages 
with  like  contributions  from  our  employer* 
to  remove  tbe  ever-present  dread  of  doctor 
and  hospital  bills  that  can  drive  us  to  the 
relief  rolls  and  the  loan  shark. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  every  t<x- 
ward  step  in  tbe  field  of  social  and  eoonooolc 
welfare  brings  some  dangers.  Advances  In 
this  field  are  no  more  free  from  hazards  and 
pitfalls  than  was  the  conquest  of  a  conti- 
nent by  our  pioneer  forefathers.  As  we  seek 
to  utUlxe  tbe  services  of  Government  we 
must  be  on  guard  against  Government  t)e- 
coming  our  master.  But  we  also  recognize 
that  people  cannot  guarantee  their  freedom 
by  such  a  aimple  formula  as  limiting  and 
crippling  the  power  of  their  Government. 

NiLSOM  H.  CatnXSHAMK. 
WasBiMCTow.  July  7,  1949. 


The   Welfare   State:    Wliere  D«   We  Go 
From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   STBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Julp  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssiomal 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
News-Leader  of  Friday.  July  8.  1949.  en- 
UUed  "The  Welfare  SUtc:  Where  Do  We 
Go  Prom  Here' ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  \)e  printed  in  the  Ricou). 
as  follows: 

The  Nation's  lawmakers.  If  they  want  to 
be  consistent  in  their  espousal  of  tbe  welfare 
state,  had  better  tpiX  on  their  bands  and 
get  to  work.  Baactaoent  of  the  national 
housing  legislation,  held  up  momentarUy  in 
a  conference  committee.  wUl  open  up  vistas 
as  yet  undreamed.  The  beautiful  Utopia 
wrapped  up  in  line  3.  page  2.  awaits  tbe 
questing  Oongressman  who  aeeks  new  so- 
cialistic worlds. 

That  language,  which  will  be  embodied  in 
the  Iteal  bm.  pitts  Ooogrcss  oo  record  thar 
"(TovaniBMBtai  asBlstance  Aall  be  utuized 
where  feaalble  •  •  •  to  realize  the  goal 
at  a  decent  home  and  a  sultaUe  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family."    Wow. 


"envlroiunent"  la  dsAasd  in  our  dictionary 

as  "surroundings."  or  specifically ,  "the  ag- 
gregate of  all  t^ie  eztcrtuU  conditions  and 
influences  affecting  the  life  and  development 
at  an  orgaBtaas."  And  "suttaMe"  Is  deftscd 
as  •atmtbtK^  «tan»  Is  ptaaslng  or  miUatpam. 
sometbixig  that  Is  stated  to  one's  needs  or 
wishes.  It  follows  that  Congress  thus  has 
ssstrtiml  tbe  Federal  Government's  dooklnlon 
ovw  a  mouth-watering  world  of  external 
conditions  and  influences;  ova  vast  under- 
takings that  must  be  aided  or  guided,  or  In 
that  exquisite  verb  from  tbe  President's  eco- 
nomic advisers,  "maximized." 

To  be  sure,  leglalatloo  already  is  peiulinc 
toward  a  few  acre*  in  this  utc^tian  land. 
Tbe  Bran  nan  farm  plan  would  cover  the 
rather  important  factor  of  food;  it  would 
undertake  to  provide  consumers  with  "a  con- 
tinuoua  and  adequate  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  at  fair  prices."  Tbe  Dlngell 
public  health  bill,  which  opens  with  the  re- 
markable observation  that  "ill  health  is  a 
noajor  cause  of  human  suffering."  would 
cover  tbe  "preservation  and  improvenkent  of 
the  health,  vigor,  and  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Tbiis.  three  billa  already  at 
hand  could  be  utilized  to  cover  tbe  esacntiais 
of  shelter,  food,  and  medical  care. 

What  about  clothing?  Surely  that  is  an 
external  ccHidition  involved  in  man's  environ- 
ment. Consistency  demands  that  a  bill  be 
drununed  up  at  once  to  provide  810.000.  or 
perhaps  810.000.000,  suiU  and  overcoats  over 
tbe  next  8  years.  At  tbe  outset,  all  bUgbtcd. 
substandard,  inadeqiiate,  or  overcrowded 
gannents  would  be  dcme  away  with,  and 
grants-in-aid  would  be  provided  to  replace 
them  with  new  suits  and  ovo^xiats  at  not  to 
exceed,  say,  8100  apiece. 

And  what  about  transportaticm?  That, 
too.  is  an  external  condition  of  immense  im- 
portance. Tbe  happy  subject  of  tbe  welfare 
state,  about  to  be  aheltcred  in  a  five-room 
hoiiae  that  could  cost  up  to  812.500,  must 
have  a  suitable  environment.  Nothing  leas 
than  a  82.000  car  should  be  considered. 

There  is  the  matter  of  communieations. 
Even  tbe  lowliest  environment  would  be  con- 
sidered unsultaUe  these  days  without  at  least 
cttie  radio  and  a  daily  pi^ier.  Can  there  be  a 
suitable  living  environment  without  a  tele- 
phone? 

Time  Is  short.  CfMogrcsa  will  be  in  sesslnn 
for  only  one  more  nranth.  Haste  to  tbe 
drafting  bureau,  and  there  drsw  up  the  ex- 
ternal influences  bill.  Let  there  be  created 
the  commissioner  of  suitable  living  en- 
vironnMnt,  with  bureaus,  subbureaus.  and 
rcgloaal  oflees.  Onward  and  upward  to  tiie 
welfare  state.  Away  with  the  shadow  of  na- 
tional   bankruptcy.    The    new    Utopia    lies 


TW  BraBUB  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHXRT 

or  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UTOTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  It  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1S49 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobb  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hassil  Schenck  Is  Right."  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Star:  also  an  article  entitled 
"Schenck  Raps  Brannan  Plan."  pub- 
lished in  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  July  7. 
1949.  Mr.  Hassil  E  Schenck  is  president 
of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of 
American  Farm  B  jrcau  Federatioo- 
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no  objection,  the  editorial 

»nd  mrtlcle  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RccoBO  as  follows: 


■CHEJtCX    n   KXCBT 

On*  ot  tlM  moat  t^ing  attacks  on  th« 
B-annan  (ana  profram  alnea  tt  wma  launched 
vaa  mad*  by  ■■■II  S.  Stiienck.  president  of 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bivaau.  in  bis  testimony 
befor*  a  congmalonal  committee  on  Wednes- 
day.    Mr.   Schcnek  said:    "We   farmers   art 
conTlncad  tliat  more  freedom  of  choice  for 
fanaars  would  raault  In  better  allocation  of 
lasoiMCw  and  mora  cAdent  farm  production 
than  eaa  ka  irfrlT*~*^  throtigta  continuous 
rigid  cotttrola  o^ar  production  and  market- 
ing."     The    history    of    American    farming 
proves  Mr.  Scbenck  100  percent  right.     Our 
fre«   farmars   hare   outproduced   the   world. 
They   »a  growing   and   selllnij   more   crops 
with    uaislllliiTilj    less    manpower    on    the 
farm  than  any  otbar  nation  In  the  world. 
State-controlled   farming   In   other   nations 
has  never  produced  as  sbundantly  and  *•- 
ciHitly  as  our  fres  American  farmers  bava 


In  foreign  countries  which  have  had  espa- 

rlenc*  with  this  type  of  program." 

He  said  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
had  favored  the  Immediate  application  of 
t"->e  flexible  price  features  of  the  Hope-Alken 
bill  last  January. 

"The  phlloeophy  of  the  Brannan  plan." 
he  concluded.  "Is  so  dangerous  to  agriculture 
that  we  vigorously  and  unanimously  oppose 
any  'trial  rtin'." 

The  Hoosler  farmer  attracted  more  sena- 
torial attention  than  any  other  witness  who 
has  appeared  In  recent  months  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  He  was  questioned 
In  deuil  by  the  committee  Senators,  but 
stood  Arm  on  his  ground  that  "We  as  farm- 
ers are  convinced  that  more  freedom  of 
choice  for  farmers  would  result  in  a  better 
allocation  of  resources  and  more  efficient 
farm  production  ttan  can  be  obtained 
throufth  continuous  and  rigid  controls  over 
production  and  marketing." 


A  trial  run  of  the  Brannan  plan  on  hogs. 
—M  Mr.  flcbcnck.  would  be  a  foot  In  the 
door  for  the  whole  program.  It  would  dl^ 
criminate  against  producers  of  other  prod- 
ucts and  begin  demands  for  immediate  ex- 
taiMtnn  of  tb?  subsidy  program  to  all  other 
yMam  of  farming.  Once  tne  Brannan  plan 
gets  started  It  would  have  to  be  extended 
throtigbout  the  United  States  almost  Im- 
mediately, carrying  with  It  rigid  controls 
and  Government  directions  over  what.  when, 
and  how  the  farmer  shall  produce  hU  crops. 

fjtea  Moat  other  farmers  who  want  to  sUy 
free  of  Ooramment  control.  Mr.  Schenck  is 
oppoaed  to  making  the  farmer  dependent  on 
Oovamment  hand-ouU  for  his  living  stand- 
arda.  If  his  Income  depends  on  congres- 
sional appropriations,  the  farmer's  very  live- 
lihood wUl  be  at  the  mercy  of  polltlcUns 
wtio  are  unpredictable,  and  economic  con- 
ditions over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control 
■f;  will  have  no  dependable  protection 
against  politicians  who  wlih  to  subject  him 
to  their  own  puipoees.  We  believe  that 
most  American  farmers  agree  with  Mr. 
Schenck.  We  do  not  believe  they  are  willing 
to  sell  their  economic  and  political  liberty 
for  the  insecurity  of  such  a  position. 

BAPa    MAWNAM    PLSK— "OaPCHDABLS  ' 
WSMTSO.    eOLONS    TOLO 

WsaMiKGTON.  July  e.— Hassil  B.  Schenck. 
president  of  th*  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  today  de- 
livered to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
AMftthlng  deniinclatlon  of  the  Brannan  farm 
■eenrlty  plan. 

He  aald.  as  he  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  was  speaking  as  a  representative 
of  the  1.S25.000  American  families  who  are 
mtm**—  of  the  American  Form  Bureau  Fed- 
•ratkm." 

He  vo^ed.  first,  the  (ear  that  the  farmer 
will  find  himself  "In  an  Impoaalble  situation" 
U  there  be  any  Federal  farm  program  which 
flttds  Itaelf  aepeudcnt  upon  Federal  appro- 
pr.atlona. 

"Farmers  want  and  desire  a  new  depend- 
able program."  he  saiJ. 

His  aaoond  attack  was  directed  at  the  pro- 
posed hog  subsidy,  with  a  declarstlon  that 
farmers  geoerally  are  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  such  a  program  on  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  poultry,  and  cheese  for  which  there  Is 
no  price  support. 

"It  u  our  firm  conviction."  he  aald.  "that 
If  such  a  plan  were  tried  on  hogs,  producer* 
of  o'.ber  livestock  would  Qnd  themselves  In 
■erloua  price  trouble. 

'^  tBIa  bappanad.  as  we  believe  It  would. 
ffMoaaaMBdatkma  would  presumably  be  made 
to  eatend  the  subsidy  to  these  other  products. 
This  has  been   the  patUru  of  devetopaMBt 


WaaU  Another  Henry  To  Lead  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Mimoinu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  11  < legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  under 
the  heading  "Wants  Another  Henry  To 
Lead  Nation."  written  by  Ru.ssell  Kein- 
ingham  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
<Va.)  News-Leader,  and  published  in  the 
July  9.  1949.  issue  of  that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  obJe<tion,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WANTS    ANOTHtS     HSIOIT    TO    LIAO    NATTOM 

BDrros.  thz  Nrws-LsAon: 

Sit:  Senator  Jamis  P.  Kzm.  of  Missouri, 
has  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  ECA 
appropriations  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Here  is 
the  text.  "Section  303.  No  part  of  the  ap- 
prnpnattons  contained  In  this  act  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  participating  country,  the 
guvemment  or  any  agency  or  subdivision 
thereof,  which  shall  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  acquire  or  operate  In 
whole  or  In  part,  any  basic  Industry  thereof, 
other  than  the  industries  the  acquisition  of 
which  has  been  completed  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act." 

The  object  of  this  amendment  seems  to 
be  to  prevent  further  adventures  Into  so- 
cialism by  England  and  France.  England 
haa  socialliied  some  of  her  basic  Industries 
and  she  Is  losing  money  on  every  one  of  them. 
She  will  socialize  her  steel  Industry  by  1051 
and  the  Brltuh  Labor  Party  stands  ready  to 
socialize  other  industries  If  they  are  returned 
to  power  In  the  election.  Clement  Attlee 
seems  to  be  a  double  talker.  He  denounces 
communism  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth 
while  out  of  the  other  side  he  blows  a  trum- 
pet for  socialism,  the  greatest  swindle  ever  to 
be  perpetrated  on  clvUlzed  man. 

The  sltustlon  In  France  Is  no  better 
France  is  reported  to  have  aocialized  about 
five  of  her  basic  Industries  Including  the  five 
largest  banks  in  thst  country.  Before  social- 
ization the  banks  were  heavy  taxpayers  but 
in  the  first  year  of  government  operation 
they  are  repoitad  to  bava  lost  the  equiva- 
lent of  $30,000,000.  France  is  down  on  the 
original  Marahalt  plan  for  93.701.000.000  and 
on  May  7.  1M7,  the  International  Bank 
loaned  France  gUAO.OOO.OOO.    She  now  has  tba 


Impertinence  to  tell  us  we  cannot  stop  the 
Marshall-plan  idea  when  we  so  propose  but 
we  must  keep  it  up.  France  cannot  even 
govern  herself,  yet  she  tries  to  tell  the 
United  States  what  to  do.  The  Marshall 
plan  does  not  now  seem  to  be  a  recovery  pro- 
gram but  a  relief  program  to  underwrite  so- 
cialism and  communism  in  Europe. 

To  say  that  the  European  countries  will 
collapse  unless  we  underwrite  their  soclal- 
Utlc  advantures  Is  absurd.  Look  at  little 
Finland.  That  valiant  little  country  lost  77 
of  her  most  Important  Industrial  plants  to 
the  Sovleu  and  she  must  pay  better  than 
$300,000,000  In  reparations.  The  Finns, 
without  Marshall-plan  assistance,  have  re- 
paired 3.000  miles  of  roads.  1,000  bridges,  re- 
stored over  5.000  homes  and  dwellings  in 
northern  Finland,  along  with  some  Indus- 
trial plants,  all  torn  up  by  the  Russians  and 
Germans.  In  sharp  contrast,  a  third  of  the 
Marshall-plan  money  goes  to  England,  and 
England  has  an  average  workweek  of  42 
hours. 

What  this  country  needs  Is  another  Patrick 
Henry  to  rise  In  old  St.  John's  and  to  scourge 
with  his  tongue  until  he  saves  us  from  the 
stupid,  the  vain,  and  the  greedy;  saves  us 
from  the  same  fate  that  has  befallen  France, 
ruined  by  waste  and  mutilated  by  subversive 
propaganda,  bled  white,  and  sold  down  the 
river. 

BusaxLL  Keiningham 


Rent  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  11  (le0^ative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
one  entitled  'Eyes  of  United  States  Are 
on  Texas."  published  on  June  25.  1949. 
and  the  other  entitled  "Rent  Control 
Marches  On."  published  on  June  28. 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June  35. 
1M9| 

iTis  or  UNrrxo  statbs  sax  on  tkxas 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Oov. 
Beauford  H  Jester  has  signed  Into  law  a 
measure  under  which  rent  controls  will  be 
abolUhed  In  Texas  BO  days  after  the  State 
legialature  adjourns.  Recently  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  voted  to  abolish  rent  controls, 
effective  In  1950.  These  two  SUtes  have  a 
combined  area  of  344,576  squsre  mites,  more 
thsn  one-tenth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  Statea. 

The  rest  of  the  United  States  will  watch 
with  Interest  whst  happens  In  these  SUtes 
when  rent  controls  are  no  longer  in  effect. 
The  reeulu  In  Texas  will  be  particularly  re- 
vealing because  thU  State  had  a  phenomenal 
population  growth  during  the  war,  and  a  du- 
plication of  conditions  existing  tlnumt  any- 
where in  the  United  SUtes  can  be  found 
there. 

If  Texas  finds  that  the  elimination  of  rent 
controls  does  not  eauaa  vndue  hsrdshlp  and 
that  rent  Inereaees  eoaMaaiiaurave  with  the 
rise  In  building  costs'snd  other  prices  bring 
about  a  more  economical  use  of  e.tisiing 
hotulng  and  stimulate  new  construction  for 
rental  purposes,  the  result  no  duubt  will  be 
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that  Other  States  will  follow  the  rx^imple  of 
Texas  and  take  advantage  of  the  home-iule 
provision  of  the  Federal  law  to  end  controls. 

It  was  this  posBlblllty.  unquestionably, 
which  alarmed  National  Housing  Expediter 
Tli^he  Woods  to  such  an  extent  that  he  made 
a  awprlse  flying  visit  to  Austin  to  urge  Gov- 
ernor Jester  personally  to  veto  the  Texas 
decontrol  bUl. 

Woods^  one  of  those  Federal  bureaucrats 
we  hear  so  much  about.  Congress  1a  accus- 
tomed to  their  lobbying  and  (vopagaudiz- 
Ing  activities,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  of 
coitfsc.  in  behalf  of  their  pet  projects  and  to 
maintain  or  to  expand  the  agencies  they 
operate.  But  It  Is  something  new  when  t 
Federal  bureaucrat  attempts  openly  to  influ- 
ence the  governor  of  a  State. 

Apparently  Texans  generally  did  not  appre- 
ciate Woods'  visit  to  their  SUte.  The  Fo:t 
Worth  Press  commented  that  "for  pure  inso- 
lence and  bureaucratic  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  State  government,  this  Inci- 
dent Is  unmatched.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  for 
our  State  when  Its  own  elected  public  officials 
bow  to  this  kind  of  dictftorlal  Interference. 

Why  was  Woods  so  concerned  because  the 
Texas  Legislature  voted  the  stjolltlon  of  Fed- 
eral rent  controls?  The  answer  se?ma  to  be 
dear.  When  the  law  goes  into  effect  there 
wUl  be  no  need  for  Federal  agents  In  Texas  to 
enforce  rent  controls  and  Woods  will  have 
that  many  fewer  employees  on  his  pay  roll 
He  wont  be  quite  such  an  Important  fellow 
In  Washington  as  he  is  now,  and  If  other 
States  should  follow  Texas'  example,  even- 
tually he  wouldn't  be  very  Important  at  aU. 

What  Woods  tried  to  do  In  Texas  Is  exactly 
what  the  local  rent-control  gaulelter,  Karl 
Dtildner.  haa  been  trying  to  do  In  Cuyahoga 
County  by  appearing  In  opposition  to  rent 
decontrol  ordinances  in  Orange  and  Bay 
VUlage. 

Woods  and  his  subordinates  are  suppoeed 
to  enforce  the  rent-control  law,  not  to  lobby 
agalnstv^pme  rule.  Congress  put  the  hom»- 
rule  ptBV^on  Into  the  rent-control  law  be- 
cause  ir^Bait  tfust  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
to  decontw^iyips  which  no  longer  needed  to 
be  controll«r^It  Is  absolutely  beyond  the 
province  of  the  FMeral  bureaucrats  to 
attempt  to  influence  or  Interfere  with  the 
actions  of  State  and  local  governments. 

We  presume  that  Woods  paid  for  the  cost 
of  his  flight  to  Texas  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
If  he  didn't,  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
ought  to  disallow  any  claim  for  expenses  for 
this  purpose  end  Congress  ought  to  Impeach 
blm  for  the  misuse  of  Federal  funds. 
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SENT  CONTROL   MASCHXa  ON 

The  new  rent  control  policy  announced  by 
Federal  HousUig  Bxpedlter  Tighe  Woods  Is 
designed  to  encourage  landlords  to  spend 
money  on  the  Improvement  of  their  prop- 
erties. From  now  on  those  who  do  so  will  be 
granted  permlBslon  gladly,  instead  of  grudg- 
1  gly  or  not  at  all.  as  in  the  past,  to  Increase 
th;lr  rent  charges. 

Woods  pointed  out  tbat  If  only  $100  were 
spent  Improving  each  of  the  14.000.000  hous- 
ing unlu  under  control,  the  total  expendi- 
ture would  be  $1,400,000,000.  "The  effect  of 
siich  spending  on  the  labor  and  materials 
market  would  be  terrific."  he  said. 

The  new  regulations  even  go  to  the  ex- 
treme length  of  Inatructmg  the  local  rent 
control  ofnciala  to  recognise  the  1»4»  costs  of 
materials  and  1M9  wage  rates  in  computing 
the  axnount  of  rent  Increases  that  are  to  be 
allowed.  This  repreaents  an  unheard-of  con- 
es Jon  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  which 
untU  recently,  has  contended  that  rents 
sbould  be  based  on  1&43  cosu  and  wage  scales. 

Actually  promuIgatlOQ  of  the  new  policy 
amounts  to  a  uiiifiiilnn  on  the  part  of  the 
Rent  Control  Authority  that  lu  past  policy 
has  been  responsible  for  the  unprecedented 


deterioration  of  rental  property.  Landlords 
have  not  only  neglected  maintenance  and 
repairs  but  have  declined  to  consldw  making 
improvements  In  their  property  as  long  as  the 
Government  required  them  to  subsidize  part 
of  the  livmg  expenses  of  their  tenants  by 
making  an  imreasonable  limitation  <»  the 
amount  of  rent  they  could  charge. 

There  Is  a  catch  In  the  new  regulations, 
however.  The  tenant  must  agree  to  permit 
the  landlord  to  make  the  proposed  Improve- 
ment. Then,  after  obtaining  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates,  the  landlord  must  get 
them  approved  by  the  local  rent  control  au- 
thority in  order  to  qualify  for  an  Increase  in 
rent.  At  that  time  the  rent  control  ofllcial 
will  render  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  of 
an  increase  In  rent  the  proposed  improvement 
would  Justify  The  increase  specified  in  the 
opinion  will  then  go  Into  effect  when  the 
Improvement  Is  completed. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  lot  of  additional 
red  tape,  the  principal  results  of  which  will 
be  to  extend  Government  controls  over  rental 
property  and  Increase  the  niunber  of  Federal 
employees  required  to  administer  the  new 
regulations. 

If  the  objective  of  the  rent  control  agency 
has  now  become  to  encourage  landlords  to 
spend  money  Improving  their  properties, 
thei  ?  is  a  much  simpler  way  to  achieve  It — 
Just  abolish  rent  controls  entirely.  We  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  the  owners  of  rental 
propertler  would  spend  a  great  deal  more 
than  1 1.400.000 .000  to  renovate  and  Improve 
them  If  the  rent  ceilings  were  lifted.  Also 
space  hogging,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
cauaes  of  the  hotising  shortage  where  such  a 
shortage  still  exists,  would  be  discouraged, 
and  builders  would  have  some  incentive  to 
construct  new  housing  units  for  rental 
purposes 


Tk«  Preskient'i  Economic  Report 
Sommarized 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMING 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  prepared  a  summary  of 
the  President's  Economic  Report  by  Dr. 
John  D.  Clark,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It 
Is  so  brief  and  definite  that  I  feel  it 
should  appear  in  the  Reco«d.  I- there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  PaXSTOCNT'S  aCOKOlOC  XEPOBT  smCMAXIZXD 

(A  statement  prepared  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port by  John  D.  Clark,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.) 
In  his  midyear  economic  report,  the  Presi- 
dent obeerves  that  the  postwar  InfUtlonary 
forces  have  abated,  that  the  Inevitable  and 
desirable  drop  In  prices  Is  having  the  ex- 
pected temporary  effect  upon  production  and 
employment,  and  that  ova  new  problem  Is  to 
nreveiit  the  mod«rataly  dMltnlng  economy 
from  falling  Into  a  dDpiaMtaifl      The  factors 
of  employment,  production,  poaonal  Inooaae. 
and  market  demand  for  goods  have  receded 
very  slowly.,    Tbcy  remain  strong  enough  to 
be  quite  adequate  to  support  business  activ- 
ity at  tbe  prosperity  level  if  the  jirtxtm  of 


adlUEting  prices  can  be  completed  In  iha 
present  orderly  fashion. 

In    previous    deflattnna.    three    cqploelva 
danger  spots  where  crlaee  artaa  have  be«a 

In  flnanrlal  markets.  In  speculative 
and  in  agriculture.  For  16  yeara. 
we  have  been  preparing  the  program  which, 
by  stabilizing  these  points  of  vulnerabUity, 
will  gain  time  for  price  adjustment  to  be 
completed.  As  a  Senator  and  as  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  President  haa  participated  in 
establishing  Government  policies  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  the  march  of  re- 
cession Into  depression,  and  now  he  puts  his 
faith  In  them.  His  is  not  a  wait-it-out 
policy.  It  is  a  pc^lcy  of  positive  action  on 
many  fronts,  and  it  Is  ready. 

We  are  now  protected  against  a  financial 
crisis  by  changes  in  otu*  laws  affecting  money 
and  banking  which  Insure  cheap  and  abtin- 
dant  credit  imder  conditions  which  have  be- 
fore caused  credit  to  tighten  and  almost 
disappear.  The  deposit  Insurance  law  haa 
ezMctsed  the  spectre  of  bank  runs.  We  have 
modified  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  preserve 
continuity  of  enterprises  rather  than  to  com- 
pel liquidation.  We  have  reorganised  mort- 
gage credit  upon  a  basis  of  long-term  amor- 
tization which  minimizes  the  stream  of  fore- 
clostures.  We  have  established  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  other 
Government  agendce  to  supplement  private 
credit  at  the  very  places  wher*  credit  tightens 
most  when  business  declines  have  set  In. 
We  need  no  longer  fear  financial  crises  such 
as  those  which  hiu-led  the  country  into  the 
great  depreesloQS  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  were  plun^d  Into  our  worst  deprceekn 
when  a  very  moderate  recBMlonary  move- 
ment following  a  slow  advance  was  turned 
Into  a  vigorous  deflation  by  the  collapse  of  a 
violent  speculative  movement  In  the  securi- 
ties markets  in  the  faU  of  1929.  We  have 
protected  the  Nation  from  another  crisis  of 
that  character  by  establishing  effective  con- 
trols by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  ry  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  greatcct 
peacetime  boom  In  our  history  has  been  free 
from  dangerous  speculation  In  the  secuii- 
Ues  markets  and  there  is  now  no  threat  from 
that  quarter. 

We  have  provided  that  there  shall  be  no 
disastrous  collapse  of  agrlculttue  by  adopt- 
li\g  a  farm  price-support  program,  and  have 
already  tested  Its  value.  Early  In  1948  the 
speculative  price  structure  on  the  grain  ex- 
changes cumbled  In  the  way  it  did  in  1920. 
The  same  consequences  did  not  follow.  Farm 
price  support  not  only  protected  farm  in- 
come from  spiralling  price  decline,  but  It 
assured  the  business  world  that  no  collapse 
would  occur  and  relieved  all  other  buslnees- 
men  of  fear  that  marfceu  in  rural  America 
would  disappear.  On  account  of  this  policy, 
these  markets  are  now  unshaken. 

Unemployment  Insurance.  Including  that  ^— 
provided  for  veterans,  relieves  the  dtetrcn' 
of  the  innocent  victims  of  declining  Indus- 
trial production,  and  together  with  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  and  the  labor-relations 
laws  which  protect  the  right  of  collecuve 
bargaining  tt  neutralises  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  unemployed.  Shortsighted  em- 
ployers cannot  uae  growing  uneapluj  hm  n% 
as  a  tool  to  force  downward  the  waffes  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  workers.  That 
policy  of  manasHoant  baa  coctrlbuted  to 
sptrallng  dallatloa  fta  tba  past. 

These  are  the  major  f  wHui  m  which  bate 
been  Introduced  into  our  aeowny  in  the 
past  16  years  to  hold  within  narrow  limlU 
the  downward  swings  which  cannot  be 
wholly  avoided.  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  fLnds  proof  of  their  eflectlvencas 
in  the  fact  that  although  our  greatest  poat* 
war  boom  cbnttnued  for  loofcr  and  rose 
much  higher  than  the  point  at  which  cs- 
perlence  indicated  critical  danger  of  collapse. 
its  abatement  has  been  moderate  and  antcrly 
and    in    some   lines    of   busincas   tberc    are 
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tfrvady  tUSDa  of  renewed  expansion.  The 
recommencUtlon  of  the  Council  to  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  has  been  that  ht»  program 
be  to  permit  the  adjust  noent  of  prices  to  be 
completed  without  interfeience  by  Oovem- 
0ient  action,  and  that  the  OoTemment  sup- 
port and  Improve  the  antldeprcssion  policies 
already  esubllshed. 

TBta  la  tb«  program  which  the  President 
presented  In  his  midyear  economic  re- 
port. It  Includes  withholding  tax  Increases 
aflectin!;  business:  increasing  the  minimum 
trace  and  extending  the  duration,  cotenfe. 
and  weekly  beneflu  of  the  unemployanant 
iMnrancc  an/*  other  social-securtty  laws. 
llberallstng  the  poUctae  of  Government 
credit  agencies:  and  maintaining  st  the  level 
iwopoeed  in  his  budget  the  public  exnendl- 
ttuee  which  our  domestic  and  lntern«tl<mal 
needs  hsve  lifted  to  be  a  iactor  of  great  im- 
portance In  sustaining  consumer  purchasing 


Thta  balBg  done,  we  shall  have  protected 
the  iiMiniT  from  the  shocks  which  turn  a 
slump  into  a  bust.  With  the  completion  of 
price  adjustment,  business  will  b«  In  con- 
dition to  resume  the  course  of  expanding 
production  and  employment. 


ne  TVA  Ha«  Friendt 


KXTENSIOy  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MlNNBSOrA 

DV  THK  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.fTES 

Monday.  July  11  Heovilative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanixnous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Comgressional 
Rscoito  an  article  by  Mr.  Hodding  Carter 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  3.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
M  follows: 

LOOKUie    AT    TKK    SOOTH — THX    TVA    HaS 

raixNus 
(By   Hodding   Carter) 

aszz.MviuB.  Miss. — The  story  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  vast  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  economy  and  security  has  been 
told  hundreds  of  times;  but  there  remsin 
skeptics,  even  without  sxes  to  grind,  who 
are  unimpreesed  by  the  written  or  spoken 
word  Slid  who  still  see  a  socialistic  specter  in 
what  was  once  called  an  experiment. 

I  wuh  that  all  tuch  doubters  could  have 
taken  the  second  annual  TV-HO  cruise  along 
the  Tennessee  River  from  Paducah.  Ky..  to 
Knoxville.  Tenn.  I  have  Just  completed  that 
tO-<|aj  cmtae  m  a  guest  of  one  of  about  AG 
caMa  tmu&n  from  nine  States,  and  I  say 
(tatty  that  no  open-minded  person  could  be 
other  than  a  TVA  backer  at  the  end  of  the 
Journey  up  river. 

My  companions  were  holiday-minded  busi- 
neas  and  profeeslonal  men.  Most  of  them 
had  taken  the  trip  before.  Their  interest 
lay  in  the  raereattnn  offered  by  the  chain  of 
onnnTlsil  lakes  created  by  the  TVA  dams. 
lalBM  which  they  proudly  describe  as  the 
Great  Lake*  of  the  South. 

WTW  tjrrxaraisxa 

There  was  recreation  In  plenty  along  the 
river  that  was  once  unpredictable  and  trou- 
bleeome  and  so  frequently  Inaccessible  to 
all  but  the  smallest  craft.  We  passed  hun- 
dreds of  large  and  small  pleasure  boaU. 
everywhere  on  the  6&0-mlle  Journey  fisher- 
aaaa  wire  casting  or  pole  Oshlng  in  the  moet 
proUflo  game  waters  in  the  country. 


Swimmers  and  water  skiers,  picnickers 
and  sightseers  abounded  In  the  beautiful. 
wide  stretches  between  towns  and  dams  and 
in  the  parks  and  clubs  that  have  been  de- 
veloped m  every  community.  New  and 
thriving  business  enterprises — capitalist  en- 
terprises— have  grown  up  to  cater  to  the 
boaters  and  fishermen  and  hunters  who  come 
to  the  valley. 

But  the  recreational  bu.xlness  is  still  In 
Its  InfsiJcy.  though  the  infant  U  growing 
rapidly  And  It  Is  only  a  happy  byprrduct 
of  TVA's  primary  accomplishments:  Flood 
control,  navigation,  and  plentiful  and  cheap 
power.  The  last-named  accomplishment 
provides  the  principal  target  for  the  pro- 
gram's critics.  Yet  here  again  it  is  the  cap- 
italist system  which  profits  from  TVA;  capi- 
talism and  9.000.000  human  beings  whose 
living  and  health  standards  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities have  been  so  greatly  bettered  by  the 
electrlftcation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Private  Industry  could  not  have  financed 
the  harnessing  of  the  Tennes-see  on  such  a 
scale,  and  It  would  not  l^ave  developed  the 
valley  in  as  many  directions  The  Govern- 
ment did  the  Job  Instead  and  hence  the 
charge  of  socialism.  But  from  the  govern- 
mental base,  private  enterprise,  and  the  In- 
dividual have  advanced  together. 

OBVIOCS   CAINS 

The  people  of  the  valley  Just  don't  listen 
to  the  critics.  They  know  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  Is  yet  to  happen.  They 
have  seen  the  malarial  rate  of  the  lowlands 
cut  from  65  percent  to  virtually  zero  under 
TVA's  malarial -control  program.  They  point 
out  the  recovered  lands  where  farm  income 
has  trebled  under  the  land -use  programs  of 
the  valley  SUtes  working  together  with 
TVA. 

They  watch  the  towboats  and  the  pleasxire 
boats  multiply  and  the  new  industries  rise. 
They  know  such  stories  as  that  of  Decatur. 
Ala.,  to  which  73  industries  have  come  in 
14  years.  And  It  Is  Impossible  for  these 
valley  Individuals  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  creatures  of  a  dangerous  benign  pa- 
ternalism. 

I  talked  to  many  of  them.  I  remember 
especially  what  one  of  them  said  He  Is  a 
transfdanted  Pennsylvanlan.  operator  of  a 
large  Industry,  a  strong  believer  In  private 
enterprise,  and  the  Republican  Party  He 
came  to  the  valley  13  years  ago.  when  new 
Tlstas  were  Just  beginning  to  open. 

"The  TVA  has  given  both  the  profit  sys- 
tem and  the  people  a  chance  down  here." 
he  says.  "There  ought  to  be  more  develop- 
ments like  It  sll  over  the  country." 

To  which  9.000.000  people  would  say 
amen. 


The  Hawaiian  Shippinf  Strike 


EXTENSIOM  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NxaaAaxA 

IN  THE  SINATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
aw>earing  In  the  July  7  issue  of  the 
Brewery  Gulch  Gazette,  of  Bisbee.  Ariz., 
covering  the  strike  situation  in  Hawaii; 
and  with  it  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
an  editorial  entitled  "Hawaiian  Relief. 
Courtesy  of  Bridges."  appearing  In  the 
June  26  issue  oX  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Brewery  Gulch  Gazette.  BlEbee, 

Ariz.,  of  July  7.  19491 

THX  aaKwEaT  cm.CH'  philosophei  bats 

Some  12  years  ago  Harry  Bridges  held  a 
strike  meeting  of  his  Longshoreman's  Union; 
he  called  for  a  standing  vote  on  the  strike 
and  then  he  said.  "Now  Id  like  to  have  any 
S  O.  B.'s  that  don't  want  to  strike  stand  up." 
No  S.  O.  B.'s.  That's  the  way  he  operates. 
Now  his  dock  workers  are  striking  In  Hawaii: 
They  have  been  out  for  2  months,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  Islands  is  by 
plane.  Ships  loaded  with  food  that  He  In 
the  harbor  cannot  be  unloaded  and  perish- 
able foods  rot  in  the  ships'  holds  while  peo- 
ple go  hungry.  Unemployment  Is  at  a  new 
high  and  many  businesses  are  being  ruined: 
the  $70,000,000  pineapple  Industry  Is  going 
on  the  rocks.  Communist  Bridges'  union, 
which  Is  tying  up  business,  has  2.000  mem- 
bers, of  which  oirtf^O  are  American  citi- 
zens. Thoiisands  of  citizens  of  the  Islands 
hare  petitioned  Congress  to  do  something 
about  the  distressing  si  uatlon.  but  the  only 
response  so  far  received  has  been  the  state- 
ment of  House  Speaker  Sam  Ratbusn  in 
which  he  said.  "I  don't  think  that  Congress 
should  stick  Its  nose  Into  a  matter  of  this 
kind."  President  Truman  disclaims  any 
desire  to  Intervene  In  this  particular  case, 
although  he  has  shown  no  backwardness  In 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  various  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  American  flag  Is  not 
flying. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
June  28.  1949 1 


BAWAnAM  Rzuxr,  cot;aTxsT  or 
(By  Kyle  Palmer,  political  editor) 

Depressing  news  dispatches  and  indignant 
reports  by  returning  mainlanders;  statistics 
on  dangerously  low  food  supplies,  on  business 
failures  and  Job  losses;  and  slow  strangula- 
tion of  the  economic  life  of  an  American 
community  of  more  than  500.000  men,  wom- 
en and  children  are  Incidental  Items  in  the 
tragic  story  of  strikebound  Hawaii. 

Merits  in  the  dispute  between  striking 
dock  workers  and  their  employers  are  sec- 
ondary considerations. 

In  the  light  of  the  far  greater  issue  raised 
by  the  situation  In  Hawaii — an  issue  as 
vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country  as  to  that  of  the  helpless 
Hawaiian  population — the  question  of  which 
side  Is  right,  or  partly  right,  in  argumenu 
for  and  against  wage  Increases  loses  much  of 
its  signlflcance. 

Hardships  of  those  in  far-away  places,  the 
sufferings  we  read  about,  but  do  not  our- 
selves experience,  even  the  distress  of  a  dis- 
tant commimlty  in  which  our  own  friends 
and  relatives  are  among  the  hapless  victims, 
never  seem  quite  as  real  or  as  unbearable  as 
the  Ills  and  evils  we  share  or  have  Immedi- 
ately before  us. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  country's 
mainlanders  are  sitting  by  complacently 
while  more  than  a  half  million  of  their 
fellow  citizens  are  experiencing  an  ordeal— 
now  well  Into  Its  second  month— which 
would  not  be  tolerated  overnight  by  public 
opinion  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

Whether  Harry  Bridge  represents  to  you  a 
species  of  Red  devil  bent  upon  destroying 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  system  of 
this  country,  or  In  your  estimation  is  an  In- 
spired defender  of  the  rights  of  his  under- 
privileged fellowman.  Mr.  Bridges  by  csl- 
culatlon  and  design  has  ^een  able,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  Isolate  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Again.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  motives 
are  relatively  unimportant;  whether  he  seeks 


to  better  the  lot  of  his  union  members,  as 
he  maintains:  whether  he  is  carrying  out  a 
deliberate  Communist  scheme  to  dominate 
territorial  politics  and  economics,  as  many 
believe,  or  whether  he  merely  Intends  to 
solidify  his  position  as  a  dominating  figure 
in  management -labor  relations. 

The  Important  thing,  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  cltlaen  who  has  due  regard  for  his 
own  rights,  freedom,  and  welfare,  is  that 
Bridges  has  been  able  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
jective: that  he  has  been  permitted  to  ac- 
compllRh  it,  first  by  an  unaroused  public 
opinion,  and,  second,  by  a  remarkably  and 
Inexplicably  Indulgent  national  adminis- 
tration. 

A  dock  strike  In  Hawaii,  backed  up  by  re- 
fusal of  dock  workers  on  the  mainland  to 
handle  cargoes  destined  for  Hawaiian  ports, 
represents  in  all  respects  what  a  Joint  ship- 
ping, trucking,  and  railway  strike  would  mean 
to  a  mainland  community.  To  Los  Angeles, 
for  Instance. 

And  in  view  of  the  distances  involved,  the 
Hawaiian  dock  strike  Is  even  more  crippling; 
for  Honolulu  and  all  other  Territorial  areas 
are  absolutely  dqsendent  for  adequate  sup- 
plies of  virtually  all  essentials  upon  water- 
borne  conuneroe. 

Not  a  frel^tcr  may  be  loaded  or  leave 
port  or  discharge  its  cargo  except  by  the  grace 
of  this  union  boas;  and  while  one  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  marshals  Its  forces 
to  {trove  him  a  perjurer  and  an  active  Com- 
munist lea^'er  whose  original  alien  status 
should  be  restored  preliminary  to  his  depor- 
tation, other  divisions  of  the  Government 
profess  themselvea  powerless  to  Interfere  with 
his  destructive  program. 

And  once  again,  a  discussion  of  this  situ- 
ation need  not  inquire  into  his  reasons,  nor 
seek  snswers  not  related  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion thst  should  appeal  to  all: 

"If  Harry  Bridges  and  his  tmion  members 
can  bring  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  their  knees 
by  reckless  and  ruthless  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power,  what  is  to  prevent  him — or 
others — from  exercising  that  power  else- 
where?" 

True,  neither  Bridges  nor  any  other  union 
lender,  even  with  the  collaboration  or  col- 
lusion of  a  prolabor  national  administra- 
tion could  get  away  with  such  tactics  or 
the  mainland  now. 

But  how  about  next  year,  or  the  year  aftet 
that,  or  10  years  hence,  if  the  Hawaiian  ex 
perlment  succeeds? 

The  dock  strike  In  Hawaii  is  an  object  les 
son.  both  of  what  Is  happening  and  of  whsi 
can  happen      Yes,  what  can  happen  here. 

Dock  strikers  have  demanded  a  specifier' 
pay  Increase  and  their  employers,  offerlnr 
leas  than  the  union  demands,  mtist  eventu- 
ally come  to  a  decision. 

Compulsion  by  Government   agencies  ex 
ertad  ^Unst  either  side  will  not  meet  the 
iMOa,  DOT  will  a  one-sided  victory  by  either 
prove  beneficial.     Somewhere  along  the  line 
a  fair  meeting  ground  can  l>e  disicovered. 

In  the  meantiSM.  Bridges  keeps  his  thumb 
oa  the  Jugular  vein  of  the  Hawaiian  people— 
the  maritime  commerce. 

And  In  the  meantime  the  constructive  and 
productive  activities  of  the  islands  are  with- 
ering. 

Pineapple  and  stigar  Industries  in  Hawaii 
are  big  businoss.  That  such  industries 
are  periled  is  not.  perhaps,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  Bridges  and  his  islsnd  lieuten- 
ants. 

Yet  the  economy  of  the  Islands  rests  upon 
these  two  major  operatloris,  and  the  liveli- 
hood of  tens  of  thousands  of  f&milles  depends 
upon  their  success. 

There  were  less  than  10.000  persons  listed 
as  unemployed  in  HawaU  when  the  strike  of 
tOBgahoremen  and  warehouse  workers 
started  on  May  1.  Now  the  unemployed 
ntunber  almoet  ao.OOO. 


And  this  expanding  army  at  the  enforced 
idle  may  suddenly  reach  disastrous  propor- 
tions If  unionized  sugar  and  pineapple  work- 
ers— controlled  by  Bridges — carry  out  threats 
of  strikes  In  those  industries. 

The  Federal  Government  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  break  up  and  penalise  the  threat 
of  industrial  monopoly,  but  here  Is  a  mo- 
nopoly— a  monopoly  of  power,  al  political 
pressure  and  of  economic  control — that  can 
say  "stop"  or  "go"  not  only  to  btisinees,  but 
to  the  workers,  to  the  politicians  and  to 
Government  itself. 

Surrender  to  such  a  threat,  on  any  basis, 
might  bring  temporary  labor-management 
peace  to  Hawaii  and  a  resumption — on 
Bridges'  terms— of  Um  commerce  at  the 
islands. 

The  evils  thus  halted  for  a  time  in  Hawaii, 
however,  would  reappear  in  more  malignant 
form.     Their  spread  could  not  be  stayed. 

Thus.  Harry  Kldgee  has  challenged  the 
right  and  the  capacity  of  the  people — not 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  alone,  but  of 
the  Nation  Itaelf — to  conduct  their  ordi- 
nary and  proper  affairs  unhindered  by  the 
particxilar  interests  or  the  special  objectives 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  dock  strike 
in  Hawaii.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
an  employer-employee  dispute;  is  more  ftm- 
damental  than  any  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor.  It  is  a  supreme  bid  for  power  by 
a  resourceful  and  highly  intelligent  man 
who.  if  he  succeeds,  will  never  be  satisfied 
by  one  or  two  such  triumphs. 

The  solution  to  this  puzzle  does  not  He 
primarily  in  Hawaii,  where  the  people  are 
under  siege.  It  is  really  up  to  the  people  on 
the  mainland  to  take  cognizance  of  an  un- 
bearable and  an  Insufferable  condition  which, 
as  it  affects  the  fundamental  rights  of  a 
few.  affects  the  rights  of  all. 

How  far  shall  the  opjjreaslon  of  Bridges 
oe  tolerated 

Tto  date,  milk  production  In  Hawaii  has 
been  ctirtalled  about  10  percent. 

More  than  350  business  establishments, 
m  the  face  of  dvrlndling  supplies  and  dying 
trade,  have  been  forced  to  lay  off  hundreds 
at  workers. 

Salaries  have  been  reduced  In  some  firms 
by  managements  hoping  to  weather  the 
storm  without  curtailing  their  staffs. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  dividend 
payments  to  investors  have  been  cut. 

Many  little  businesses  either  hang  upon 
the  edge  of  bankruptcy  or  are  about  to  take 
the  plunge. 

In  some  Instances  poultry  growers  have 
slaughtered  flocks,  destroyed  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  because  of  empty  feed  bins. 

Passengers  and  mall  arriving  on  trans- 
pacific ships  are  being  unloaded  off  the 
port  of  Hawaii  and  lightered  ashore. 

The  record  of  petty  annoyance  and  major 
outrage  is  endless. 

A  relief  ship  Is  on  the  vray.  Harry  Bridges 
permitted  it  to  be  loaded  and  allowed  it  to 
sail.  The  ship  will  be  unloaded.  Bridges 
wUling. 


Tlie  Little  Telephone  People  FaT«r 
H.  R.  2960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RKCoto,  I 
include  a  number  of  letters  which  have 
been   received   from  independent   tele- 


phone operators  all  over  the  Nation. 
These  letters  make  It  plain  that  a  great 
number  of  these  telephone  people  realise 
the  need  for  a  rural  telephone  bill  and 
that  they  recognize  that  the  pending  bill 
would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  them  as 
well  as  to  farm  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  follow : 

AI,AHMA 

COLLINSVILLX,   ALA. 

I  reallae  this  Is  the  only  salvation  for  the 
rural  telephone  companies  in  our  State. 
Our  State  association  of  which  I'm  a  direc- 
tor passed  a  resolution  unanimously  as  go- 
ing on  record  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Pboples  Tbjd>bonk  Co., 

M.  O.  WxAvx,  President. 

OivnxK,  Ala. 
I  am  intensely  interested  in  securing  finan- 
cial   aid   in    building   a   rural   line   8   miles 
long  from  my  exchange  In  Orville. 
HoMX  Txlephonx  Co., 
IIBS.  Mtstlz  S.  Davis,  ifano^er. 

AXKAMSAB 

WU.MAX,  Aaac 
I  am  100  percent  for  the  telephone  loan  am 
mcluded  ir  Senate  bill  121  and  the  House 
bill  2960.  rmd  that  the  REA  should  be  the 
lending  agency  as  the  RFC  is  bound  up  by 
too  much  red  tape. 

The  independent  telephone  association  Is 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Southweat- 
em  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  their  cohoitB, 
ATAT.  which  have  done  all  In  their  power  to 
freeae  out  the  smaU  independent  exchanges 
by  misleading  them  on  every  possible  point 
at  the  blU.  They  realise  if  they  defeat  the 
Poage  bill  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  before 
all  the  Independent  telephone  cofapaBlM 
wiU  be  absorbed  by  these  powerful  moDOp- 
olies. 

WiLMAB    TCLXPHONX    CO., 
W.    B.    CLAlSK. 

Pea  Rdok,  Anc 
I  could  serve  several  people  which  I  am 
not  financially  able  to  serve.  I  also  need  to 
improve  the  whole  telephone  system  and 
would  if  this  plan  goes  through  and  if  I 
cotUd  borrow  the  money.  I  am  serving  130 
people,  but  I  have  people  who  are  almost 
crying  for  phones.  I  could  built  up  my 
exchange  to  nearly  300.  If  this  plan  should 
pass.  I  see  no  reason  why  our  people  here  st 
Pea  Bldge  could  not  talk  to  anyone  in  a 
few  minutes  In  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  man  without  the  means  to  go  ahead  and 
build  our  system  the  way  it  should  be  run. 
Phones.  I  think,  are  badly  In  need  In  otzr 
rural  homes  for  doctors  and  other  cases  that 
would  be  called  emergencies. 

I  think  the  small  exchanges  should  have 
the  means  to  help  prosjper  our  coimtry  and 
make  it  prosper. 

PXA  RinCX  TXUEPHONE  Co.. 

W.  F.  KzLixr.  Slanager. 

WICKKS.  Abx. 
In  the  first  place  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
socialism,  or  any  form  of  government  which 
leads  or  tends  to  lead  to  communism.  I  am 
really  not  in  favor  of  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives. However,  in  this  case  I  see  no  other 
alternative.  I  am  in  favor  of  long-term 
loans,  with  low  interest,  which  will  enable 
the  small  Independent  telephone  Industry  to 
furnish  the  remote  rural  population  with 
telephone  service.  The  people  cry  to  me  all 
the  time  for  telephones,  and  I  do  my  best  to 
furnish  them  as  fast  as  I  can  I  never  have  a 
day  off.  and  I  put  every  dollar  of  Income  back 
into  the  system,  and  for  that  reason  I  never 
have  a  dollar  to  spend  for  recreation. 

WiCIUS  TXLEPHONK  CO.. 

C.  L.  SxrrH. 
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EuuN.  Amjc. 
W«  of  th«  Uidepcndent  compAiites  need 
■uch  help  and  very  much  to— -fclnce  Indl- 
TldxuOly  we  are  not  financially  able  to  build 
lln«a  to  all  of  our  people  now  in  or  within 
our  tranchlaes. 

I  expect  to  borrow  If  aoch  a  loan  pawee. 
I  know  it  maans  growth  and  actually  aerrlng 
the  people  aa  we  atwtild  according  to  our 
franchtaes. 

Tm  Elxihs  TcLxraoifx  Co.. 
OUVST  W.  A.  D«AVia. 

Owner  and  Manager. 


COLOaAOO 

BcKLXT.  Colo. 
We  can  only  •cnrlce  about  50  percent  of 
tbc  paople  in  our  area. 

EcxuT-HAFrrvnx«  Trx-iPHoit*  Co., 
O.  D.  SiLvius.  President. 

KiowA.  Colo. 

I  have  vast  areas  within  the  limits  cov- 
ered by  my  PUC  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  where  there  is  no 
telephone  service  at  all.  and  most  rxiral  lines 
here  are  very  unsatisfactory,  being  larmer- 
owned  and  maintained.  And  moat  of  those 
Unas  are  anxious  for  me  to  take  poaaeaalon 
of  them  and  rebuild  them.  Thla  U  tm- 
poasible  without  capital,  and  capital  for 
Ulephon*  expansion  has  never  been  avail- 
•bla  at  a  cost  any  independent  exchange 
owner  can  afford 

I  know  positively  that  neither  Bell  nor  the 
larger  Independents  will  develop  any  sparsely 
settled  rural  section  \inless  forced  to  it,  and 
I  alao  noM  that  Bell  companies  have  pur- 
posely refrained  from  making  increases  in 
rural  rates  while  applying  for  increasas  In 
aU  ottaar  araaa.  apparently  hoping  to  dU- 
tba  very  kind  of  leglslatton  you  are 


Kiows  TcLBPnomt  Ezchangb, 
FlotdI.  Hall. 


FLOaXOA 


FLA. 


I  dont  know  the  problems  of  the  other 
tatoitboiM  companies,  but  this  bill  would  sure 
aoiv>a  my  problems. 

I  would  life*  to  aak  one  question.     As  It  Is 
now.  I  am  paftaag  8-percent  interest  on  the 
balance  that  I  <»«•  oa  this  company 
8MKA«a  TSUVBoan  Excmancs. 
W.  B.  QuATTLaaAUM.  Jr  . 

Owner -Manager. 


WoooLAWN.  III. 
We  received  yoxir  circular  letter  In  regard 
to  the  rural  telephone  bUl.  H.  R  3900  Will 
say  that  I  am  ^^lad  that  you  sent  them  out. 
I  have  read  a  lot  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  The  bill  might  not  be  Juat  rl^t. 
but  why  did  not  our  association  spooaor  a 
bill  that  did  fit  the  situation,  seeing  that  we 
were  In  so  much  need  of  long-term  loans 
To  state  briefly  our  sltiiation.  we  are  a  small 
eotapany  with  230  subscribers.  We  started 
afeout  8  years  ago  by  taking  over  the  sad  re- 
■Mlns  of  an  old  mutual  outfit  that  bad  fallen 
down  around  their  ears.  We  have  only  three 
ttockholdars.  wife  and  I  and  her  brother. 
who  IkoUL  one  share  to  make  the  corporation 
Mo  oaa  alaa  wants  to  or  would  put  any  money 
ta  It.  We  had  anooKh  capital  of  our  own 
lo  build  at  a  naaowaMs  rata,  with  my  wtfr 
woriiing  tltt  awMehboard  and  myself  wcH-k 
ing  the  outatds  plant.  We  have  made  a  rep- 
utation for  ouraalves  that  has  caused  com- 
Blktaas  from  most  of  the  neighboring  town.* 
to  eo«M  to  US.  aaklnc  that  we  build  them  s 
like  tba  oaa  we  have  here.  But  we 
have  tha  aMmey  and  there  is  no  place 
that  we  can  get  It.  We  want  to  convert  this 
Woodlawn  exchange  to  dial  thla  year,  and  try 
M  wa  may.  a  3-year  loan  with  SS  percent  was 
tha  beat  that  w  oooM  find,  noti 
that  the  oompaay  la  !■  good  shape, 
good  propel ty  elett  of  debt.  Ufa  Insurance. 


and  hava  sold  some  property  of  late  on  a 
conditional  sale  to  be  paid  over  a  period  of  5 
years  The  notes  coming  due  over  the  5 
years  would  more  than  pay  what  we  need  to 
borrow.  The  local  bank  would  loan  It  to  us 
on  a  1-year  note.  Ulling  us  that  they  thought 
that  it  could  be  renewed  as  long  as  condi- 
tions stay  as  they  are.  but  if  they  should  have 
to  call  the  note,  the  company  and  us  would 
both  be  ruined.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  Illi- 
nois Commerce  Commission  would  not  ap- 
prove any  such  financing. 

Therefore,  if  H.  R  2960  passes,  1  wish  you 
would  send  me  one  of  the  first  application 
blanks,  so  we  can  borrow  enough  money  to 
convert  this  system  to  dial  and  take  care  of 
the  rest  of  our  farmers.  Maybe  we  will  try  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  neighboring  towns 
that  have  taaan  bagging  us  to  build  for  them 

WOOOLAWW    TXLXPHONX    CO.. 
D.   A.    drCPHEMSOM. 

President  and  Manager. 

DcwLAP.  III. 
I  am  in  favor  of  S.  1254  and  H.  R.  29«0 
and  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  wUl  pass 
these  bUls.  so  we  can  borrow  money  at  2 
percent  and  pay  on  a  basis  of  3  percent  over 
a  35-year  period.  I  am  not  afraid  of  REA 
In  1936  I  negotiated  a  loan  of  984. 500  from 
the  REA  known  as  Illinois  4  PeorU.  This 
loan  was  liqulc^ted  in  1938  as  the  utility 
comf>any  with  whom  I  was  connected  was 
sold. 

Hoping  that  the  above  legislation  will  be 
enacted  Into  law.  I  am 

StratntfAN  Txlxphonx  Co., 
W.  C.  Taumxiaa. 

President. 

IKOUNA 

aoaxDALc.  IMO. 
We  feel  this  Is  the  only  way  that  the  rural 
telephone    system    will    be    able    to   do    the 
Improvement  that  Is  needed 

RosxasLx  lCtm7AL  Tklxphonx  Co., 
W.  A.  HoPFBB.  Manager. 

lUtlfTOCKT 

WINCO.  Kt 
I  am  very  much  Interested  In  this  bill 
being  passed.  I  am  operating  a  small  farmer- 
owned  exchange  at  Wtngo.  Ky..  and  several 
of  the  farmer  lines  sre  the  old  grounded 
type  and  very  noisy  because  of  the  rMw  REA 
electric  lines  This  can  only  be  ellmlruited 
by  replacing  these  lines  with  metallic  lines 
of  good  construction.  We  are  trying  to  serve 
about  400  farms  and  could  give  them  good 
service  with  help,  as  I  can  sec  in  this  bill 
WiNoo  TxLxraoirs  Co.. 

O     A     WXATHXaLT. 

Manager. 

Bic  Currt.  Ky. 
I  hereby  otfer  my  support  in  favor  of  that 
bill.  It  will  not  only  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
my  own  business,  but  It  will  also  facUlUte 
emergency  calls  and  further  the  operation 
of  artlfk:lal  cattle  breeding  cooperatives  that 
we  are  trying  to  establish. 

DAvm  H   Staxth 

MAIKB 
liATTAWAMKXAO.    MaIMX 

In  this  territory,  we  aarve  an  area  of  sp 
proximately  45O-600  sqiuara  mllea.  and  have 
a  lot  of  fanners  in  our  out-l3rlng  dlatrlcts 
We  would  be  vary  much  in  favor  ot  tba  pas- 
sage of  thla  bill  which  would  permit  inde- 
pendent companies  to  borrow  whatever 
funds  we  need  in  the  rural  expansion  and 
improvement  program  Of  tha  tatophone  In- 
dustry We  wouM.  owaalvas,  Uka  to  aarve 
a  great  many  mora  ctwtomars  but  cannot  do 
so  at  the  preaent  tlma,  aa  we  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  construct  long  rural  lines  to 
reach  them. 

The  writer  owns  both  the  Winn  Telephcne 
Co.  and  the  Laa  Talephone  Co  .  at  Lee.  Maine 
which  are  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  II 
funds  were  only  available  to  us  on  the  basu 


mentioned  In  your  memorandum,  we  would 
be  able  to  extend  our  lines  and  gain  many 
more  customers,  who  would  be  enjoying  good 
24  hour  telephone  service 

We  would  appreciate  It.  If  you  will  keep 
us  advised,  if  this  bill  Is  passed.  In  order  that 
we  may  borrow  enough  funds  to  give  effi- 
cient service  to  all  of  our  farmers,  by  the 
construction  of  additional  circuits. 

Winn   Txlxphonx   Co.. 

Wm    H    Wxpplix. 

President -Manager. 


OxANrr.  Ma». 

This  bill,  providing  for  low  interest,  long 
term  loans  to  telephone  companies  and 
others  is  of  great  Interest  to  the  telephone 
industry  For  some  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent companies  like  ourselves  this  may 
be  a  new  lease  on  life  And  an  opportunity  to 
provide  needed  imfirovements  and  extensions 
of  services. 

In  common  with  practically  all  other  small 
independents,  our  company  has  had  a  con- 
stant strvtggle  against  economic  odds  since 
its  beginning  in  1903  Ou.-  service  admitted- 
ly Is  below  par  and  outlying  areas  here  are 
not  served  with  telephones  owing  to  our 
Inability  to  finance  the  required  facilities. 
No  dividend  has  been  paid  our  stockholders 
stnta  1927 

We  favor  the  Poage  bill  because  we  expect 
that  its  enactment  may  make  available  low 
Interest  capital  with  which  we  can  Improve 
and  enlarge  our  services 

Obawbt  Tklcfhonx  *  TxLxcBAni  Co., 

Alston  D    MncNixa,  President. 

UIMNESOTA 

BXANDON,  Minn. 
We  are  very  interested  in  their  passage  and 
this  would  certainly  give  us  a  chance  to  give 
the  people  in  this  community  a  lot  better 
class  of  telephone  service.  We  are  trying  to 
get  under  way  an  expansion  program  at  tha 
preaent  time  to  better  our  services,  but  lack 
of  funds  is  the  cause  of  our  delay. 

We  are  convinced  that  Senate  bill  121  and 
House  bill  2900  would  help  us  and  are  car- 
lalnly  looking  forward  to  their  paaaage. 

Gaioonvillx  Coopxxattvx  TKlxpbonb 

Association. 
Paul  BxsTaANO,  Manager. 

Nxw  London.  Mnm. 
Most  cerUlnly  I  approve  of  the  Poage  bill 
iH.  R    2960)   and  am  unable  to  understand 
the  opposition. 

Nxw  London  Txlxphonx  Co, 

J.  M.   BOUTAB. 


KasKiNX.  Minn. 

The  coming  of  the  RKA  well  nigh  ruined 
us.  With  satisfactory  financing  as  proposed 
la  laglalatlon  now  being  considered,  we 
abovld  be  able  to  get  solidly  back  on  our  feet 
and  give  adequate  telephone  service  to  our 
rural  subscribers. 

We  have  been  too  busy  worrying  about  our- 
•elvea  to  do  anything  about  the  REA  except 
to  cum  them  out  at  times  becsuse  of  the 
trouble  they  have  brought  on  our  heads 
And.  don't  mlsimderstand  this  last  state- 
ment We  are  still  for  the  RXA  as  It  repre- 
sents betterment  of  rural  conditions.  We 
can  see  thst  a  little  teamwork  would  be  good 
for  both  of  us. 

Oaxokn  Vallxt  Txlxphonx  Co.. 
Cabl   M    Ostbt.  General   Manager 


Saltillo 

I  have  In  three  or  more  directions  s  group 
'if  farmers  that  want  good  telephone  serv- 
ice. I  think  that  if  lines  can  be  built  ac- 
cording to  englnaar  apacttoattons.  I  can  like- 
wise get  better  railaa  WMwot  friction 

The  laaraaaad  company  revenue  would 
eventually  llqvldata  the  cnst  of  the  loan. 
A  wider  development  of  rural  service  wculd 
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incream    the    demand    for    tovm 

Salttixo  TtxxPHONx  Co., 
Jamxb  P.  Bkaut. 


8060.  Miss. 

Words  cannot  tell  you  Just  how  deeply  I 
am  Interested  in  the  niral  telephone  bill.  It 
would  mean  so  much  to  small  independent 
eompanlea  Ilka  mine. 

I  have  abova  100  telephones  now.  Some 
get  fair  service  and  others  very  poor.  If  I 
had  sufllclent  funds  to  build  and  expand, 
they  would  reach  1.000  easy  with  much  bet- 
ter service. 

I  know  that  MLsalmlppl  has  the  smallest 
percentage  of  rural  telephone  In  the  United 
Stataa.  and  I  would  like  so  much  to  see  It 
grow.  A  small  emergency  can  run  into  a  very 
serious  one  Just  for  the  lack  of  efficient  tele- 
phone service. 

Tou  can  rest  assured  that  I  am  100  per- 
cent for  the  bill.  I  wotUd  like  to  be  among 
the  first  to  get  aa  application  In  for  the  loan. 

Soao  Txlxphonx  Co., 

CHZLOUS    SUMXAIX. 


CALHorw  Crrr,  Miss. 
Aa  owner  and  manager  of  s  small  telpphone 
eompany  I  am  convinced  that  without  proper 
financing  we  will  never  be  able  to  give  tele- 
phone service  as  requested  by  the  p>eople. 

Calmoun  Crrr  Txlxphonx  Co., 
E.  R.  CxxxKMOax.  President. 

atnaoxm 

Miami.  Mo. 

I  am  100  percent  for  this  legislation.  I 
don't  quite  understand  the  attitude  of 
A.  T.  *  T  and  the  larger  independenu. 

Probably  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
farmers  have  efficient  service,  and  some  of 
tha  larger  Independents  are  not  ftunishlng 
any  better  servioe  than  we  smaller  ones. 

If  this  laglsiatloD  geU  through  Congress,  I 
for  one  would  ba  glad  to  be  among  the  first 
to  make  application  for  a  loan  because  with- 
out It  we  will  never  be  able  to  rehabilitate 
our  system.  And  we  sre  running  out  of  time. 
Miami  Insependent  Txlxphonx  Co., 
Rot  a.  Johns.  Manager  and  Owner. 


AXAPAHOB.  Ifxia. 
Would  repalrfeig  old  and  Installing  new 
cable  be  considered  in  this  line  of  work?  Tou 
eant  get  your  farm  Unm  to  your  central 
oSoa  wlthotit  going  through  town  In  your 
cables.  We  need  to  have  considerable  cable 
work  done,  and  we  also  need  a  lot  of  new 
and  repair  work  dona  on  our  farm 
alao  a  number  of  new  farm  telephones. 
It  la  my  undarstanding  that  this  bill  has 
not  yet  been  passed  by  Coogress.  Hsve  you 
any  idea  when  this  loan  will  be  svallable? 
We  need  thla  money  now. 

AxAPAHOx  Txlxphonx  Co.. 
Cras  a.  PATTXB80N,  Secretmrf. 

NOaTH   CAXOLINA 

MxaANx,  N.  C. 

We  have  been  100  percent  for  the  rural 
telephone  bUl  ever  since  Senator  Hill  of 
Alabama  Introduced  one  several  years  ago  and 
wa  made  a  trip  to  Washington  about  2 
years  ago  and  fialked  tha  xaattar  over  with 
all  three  of  our  Oongnaanxen  and  Senator 
and  all  three  talked  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

We  had  a  letter  from  Qyde  Bailey  of  Wash- 
ington who  claims  to  represent  the  telephone 
people,  and  his  association  is  fighting  the 
bill,  suung  that  he  waa  a  lawyer  and  that 
the  bill  would  allow  anyone  to  compete  with 
the  present  telephone  companies.  So  we  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  asked  him  to 
read  It  as  the  wording  is  plain  enough  for 
anyone  to  anderstand  who  can  read,  lawyer 
or  no  lawyA,  that  the  present  bill  fully  pro- 
tects the  small  telephone  companies  from 
outside  competition. 


We  are  enclosing  a  letter  that  ire  received 
from  Mr.  Clyde  8.  BaUey  who  represenU  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  Asso- 
cUtlon  there  in  Washington.  The  letter 
Is  the  one  we  received  from  him  after  writing 
him  a  scorching  letter  sbout  fighting  the 
legislation  that  the  small  telephone  com- 
panies have  wanted  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
told  h'm  If  that  was  the  service  that  we  were 
to  get  from  the  association  that  we  would 
consider  withdrawing  from  the  organisation. 
We  small  companies  are  In  desperate  need 
for  some  financing  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest 
as  most  everybody  seems  to  want  a  phone  In 
the  city  and  country  and  as  you  know.  It 
calls  for  lots  of  money  to  pay  for  equipment 
and  labor. 

MxBANX  HoMX  Txlxphonx  Co.. 

8.  M.  HuPMAN.  Manager. 


KTH    DAKOTA 

e-**  Maitui,  H.  Dak. 
I'm  for  It.     I'm  working  on  an  expanding 
program  too. 

MaXTTN    TXLKPHONE    EXCHANGX, 
HxaXEBT    ZWXICLX. 

NooNAN,  M.  Dak. 

The  switchboard  we  are  using  was  installed 
about  1906.  It  was  manufactured  by  the 
Dean  Electric  Co.  whc»n  we  understand  hava 
been  out  of  businew  for  at  least  20  years. 
It  is  too  small  and  we  have  applications  for 
at  least  50  additional  phones  and  cannot 
supply  the  service  on  account  of  our  inade- 
quate equipment.  We  will  also  have  to 
change  from  ground  to  metallic  circuit  on 
account  of  rural  high  line  interference,  and 
in  installing  a  new  switchboard,  it  would  ap- 
pear advisable  to  Install  the  dial  system  which 
would  enable  us  to  reduce  our  operating  ex- 
pense by  reducing  the  number  at  operators 
now  required  using  the  old  system. 

We  estimate  it  would  take  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  put  In 
the  new  switchboard  and  rxin  additional 
lines  we  need,  and  we  believe  the  revenue 
from  the  additional  business  would  provide 
an  interest  and  sinking  fund  suiScient  for 
the  retirement  of  the  loan. 

We  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  our  ex- 
pansion program  whenever  the  money  Is 
available. 

NOONAN  Faxmess  Txlxpronx  Co.. 
AXTHUB  P.  Clxmzns.  ifaiiafer. 


B,  N.  Dak. 
I  received  your  letter  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed telephone  legislation,  and  I  am  heart- 
ily In  favor  of  it.  This  bill  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  small  Independent  telephone 
companies  like  otir  own,  since  it  would  en- 
able us  to  expand  and  bring  our  system  up 
to  date.  Due  to  the  coming  of  the  REA.  we 
are  forced  to  change  to  a  metallic  line,  and 
the  cost  of  that,  together  with  any  expan- 
sion, would  bring  such  sn  added  expense 
that  we  would  have  to  have  a  high  Increase 
In  rates  to  stand  the  coet  of  this. 

Shimmin  Telephonx  Ststkic, 
C.  R.  Shimmin,  Mana§er. 

OKLAHOMA 

ELMoax  Crrr,  Okla. 

I  have  been  In  the  telephone  business  ever 
since  1912  and  am  100  percent  for  the  pro- 
posed law  to  promote  tha  rural  telephone 
business.  I  have  talked  to  several  telephone 
men  In  this  part  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  all  for  It.  Some  provision  of  that  kind  la 
the  only  way  a  majority  of  farmers  will  ever 
be  able  to  obtain  telephone  service. 

This  bill  Is  the  only  solution  t<x  the  de- 
plcntible  condition  of  the  rural  Ulephona 
situation.  I  can  see  no  lagltlmate  reason 
for  snyona  to  oppose  it.  The  small  ex- 
changes throughout  the  country  would  hava 
buatnem  that  they  do  not  now  have  If  tba 
fanacra  built  their  own  lines  or  If  they  built 
the  lines  for  the  farmers.  The  farmers  don't 
ordinarily   want   to   go   Into   the   telephone 


bualnem  and  wont  If  they  can  help  them- 
selves, but  they  do  want  and  need  telephone 
service. 

I  have  had  thirty-odd  years'  experience  in 
the  operation  of  small  telephone  exchangee 
and  have  seen  the  rural  population  deprived 
of  adequate  telephone  ser^'ice  as  they  for- 
merly were  of  electric  service.  The  REA  is 
existing  proof  of  tlte  value  of  such  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  conceded  to  be  s  good 
thing  throughout  the  entire  country. 

ELMoax  Cmr  Tklxthonk  Co., 

R.  C.  SncPKnrs. 


Wnxow,  Okla. 

Tou  are  hereby  advised  that  I  am  doing  all 
I  can  to  see  that  these  farmers  get  tele- 
phones, as  I  realize  the  urgent  need  ior 
them,  and  I  personally  dont  care  if  It's  the 
REA  or  who,  that  furnishes  this  needed 
service,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  Bell 
and  othef  big  Independents  are  not  Inter- 
ested in  this  farm  problem,  or  it  would  hava 
been  gobbled  up  as  all  towns  of  any  alaa 
are  now  and  have  been  for  some  time. 

I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help 
get  this  or  any  other  bill  passed  that  will 
help  these  farmers  get  the  service. 

WILLOW  txlxphonx  Co., 
C.  B.  BxaxT.  Owner. 

Oeabt,  Ohla. 
The   bill   seems   100-percent   O.   K.    from 
where  we  stand. 

Gxakt   Telephonx   Co.. 

Pill    W  ALU  NO. 

Jat,   Okla. 

We,  of  course,  have  no  paid  lobbyist  la 
Waahlngton  and  no  other  way  of  exprcaalng 
an  opinion  even  edgeways.  I  am  for  tha 
bill  Jtist  even-up  100  percent,  and  of  course. 
sll  the  other  small  companies  that  I  hava 
discussed  the  matter  with  are  the  same  way. 
We  have  all  been  getting  barrels  of  letters, 
propaganda,  and  calls  from  the  associatlona 
fighting  the  bill,  but  I  was  never  able  to  aaa 
even  one  point  to  Justify  a  small  Independent 
to  be  against  the  bill. 

We  have  an  Investment  here  of  around 
$30,000.  with  a  note  at  the  bank  here  for 
t2.500,  which  Is  far  above  the  average  for  a 
little  country  bank  to  loan  to  one  man.  In 
fact,  more  than  he  can  afford.  If  the  money 
waa  available,  I  would  apply  for  twice  that 
amount  today. 

We  have  so  much  rural  business  that  m 
simply  cant  handle  on  account  of  tha 
financial  end  of  It. 

As  fw  the  argument  about  tha  Govern- 
ment fixing  to  go  into  the  buainaaa.  that 
doesnt  bother  me  at  all.  as  I  would  ba  glad 
to  cull  them  out  some  territory  here  to  start 
off  with. 

CoarxLL  TxLXPHOjrz  Co.. 
K.  D.  SncPKiNS. 

Ttxonx,  Okla. 

In  the  first  place  I  dont  believe  the  Inde- 
pendent telephone  associations  speak  for 
the  really  Independent  eompanlea  such  aa 
ours.  I  believe  they  speak  for  the  ones  who 
are  large  enough  that  they  don  t  need  the 
boost  that  it  would  give  us.  Also,  most 
large  companies  don't  cara  whether  thay 
serve  the  farmer  or  not. 

Our  poslUon  la  thla.  If  we  don't  get  this 
legislation,  and  soon,  the  small  Independent 
ilka  ours  will  in  a  matter  of  a  very  few  years 
ba  abaorbed   by  the   large   independents   or 

Bell. 

Ttxonx  TxLxraaMB  Co.. 
Jambs  A.  RoaxaxH, 

Owner. 

aotrrH  cabolina 

Cape,  8    C. 
In  reading  over  Senate  bill  121  and  Hotiaa 
bill  2960.  I  have  become  very  Interested.     I 
thin.ii  it  is  what  we  need,  as  haTtng  bacn  » 


im*^ 
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llTtBg  in  %  rural  area  I  know  th« 
a(  not  iMTlAf  »  telephone.  It 
the  fmrmer'B  profreM  In  rnnny  ways. 
RaTing  owxMd  •  nnall  telephone  (Cape 
l^ieplione  Co.)  eadMOf*  Sor  about  10  years, 
I  know  tliat  tlMW  ronil  arena  cannot  be  ex- 
pttBdM  witbout  momy  to  build  these  lines 
and  ivpaitr  or  retrulld  tbe  ones  that  now  try 
to  operate.  With  this  money  being  loaned 
to  ua  (exchange  operators)  at  a  low  rate  of 
Interest  and  to  be  repaid  orer  a  longer  period 
of  yaara,  there  la  no  reaaoo  why  we  cannot 
five  the  rural  areas  telephone  service  that 
tbey  so  badiT  need 

I  would  like  (or  you  to  adrise  me  as  to 
how  I  would  go  about  making  a  loan  of  thu 
type. 

I  hare  an  exchange  that  u  now  serving 

40  telepbonca.     There  are  a  number  of 

tn  this  area  that  would  like  to  get 

and  tbe  others  have  imptoead  service. 

.T.  Cats  Tiiwiik  Co., 

J.  Lk  Wiuus.  Otcner. 

•OCTH  MUtOTA 

Avon.  S.  Dak. 

The  2  percent  ftnanca  over  a  35- year  period 
would  be  a  godsend  to  small  telephone  com- 
panies. \X  there  are  not  too  many  strings 
attached. 

As  far  aa  Anancinf  throtigb  tbe  RFC.  we 
all   know   that    is   haaoMttile   from   several 


could  advance  us  only  10  percent  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  our  plans. 

itxKs  Conrrr  TcLzraoift  Co., 
Jakis  T.  Oiaas.  Fanner. 


Avon  Tn-xrHows  Co., 
BXN  Haix. 

Owner  and  Manager. 

WiMHKX.  S.  Dak. 
TlUa  eompany  has  no  indebtedness  but  we 
are  yrtanntng  to  have  RSA  line  extensions  in 
that  vletalty.  Therefore,  we  will  be  required 
to  mmtaOtm  the  line,  and  as  this  so  small  a 
eooipaay  baa  no  available  cash  on  hand  to 
finance  the  reconditioning  of  their  lines.  I 
i  to  obtain  information,  applications,  and 
tat  to  tbe  manner  to  proceed  when 
It  will  beeome  neceasary  to  raise  funds  to 
properly  repiaee  this  line  In  condition  when 
RBA  seiiice  Is  started. 

Iosal  TxLxraoNx  Co., 

J     S     LCNN. 

Secret  a  r3f  -  Trearu  rer . 

TXNWiaexx 

Pownx  Station.  Txnn. 
we  would  like  to  (o  OB  record  as  fsvortng 
the  paoding  teiephona  legislation.  In  the 
taut  7  years  we  have  seen  st  least  15  small 
taiephooa  c—psiites  in  east  Tennessee  go 
into  bankruptcy  becauae  no  funds  were  avaU- 
abia  to  rebuild  and  flaanrt  their  systama. 
Many  ot  tbe  people  that  tbaw  companies  were 
aarvinf  are  without  service. 

We  sineerely  hope  that  the  legialation  Is 
passed  tn  the  near  future. 

Powxu.  Telxthonx  Co., 
C.  N.  SCAXBBO.  Frestdent. 

DxcATirm.  Txnn. 

I  am  sure  there  Is  a  large  number  of  small 
Independent  telepbosM  coaapaniee  tbrouth- 
out  »he  country  wbo  ara  not  rapreaauted  by 
USriA  aatf  tbe  views  expressed  by  USITA  are 
BOt  tboaa  of  many  small  Independents. 

The  Melfs  County  Telephone  Co.  has  ex- 
perienced great  difBculty  in  obtaining  money 
for  a  vary  limited  amount  of  expanakm. 

Kstaaalon  of  teiephona  aarviea  into  rural 
araaa  la  out  of  the  qtiaattaa  unleas  money 
ts  available  In  quantity  at  a  low  rate  of  tn- 
tareat.  We  bava  pracucally  exhausted  all 
IKMrmal  meana  through  regulsr  channels  to 
obtain  funds  for  expansion  into  rural 
Our  local  bank  has  cooperated  to  the  fi 
•xtant  at  ttoair  tsgal   limiution. 

Wa  InvaaHprtttf  tiM  poasibUlty  of  obtain* 

leiaaaaata^lsa   froon   Naabville   i^aad   that 
our  ptnfNwal   for  eapanalon  is  eeoMMBlaally 
tbe  drcumataacaa.  BfC 


KNoxvnj.K.  Trnw. 
We  are  heartily  In  favor  of  this  legislation, 
mainly  becauae  It  provides  the  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  get  sufficient  finances  to  rehabil- 
itate and  extend  our  plant  cr  facilities. 

We  are  now  serving  approximately  2(X) 
families  with  overloaded,  dilapidated  equip- 
ment and  lines.  With  a  new  plant  we  could 
serve  six  or  seven  hundred.  We  have  Inves- 
tigated every  known  source  of  financial  aid 
and  have  found  nothlni<  we  can  use. 

Hall  Tklkthonk  Ststxm.  Inc.. 
J.  E.  Woltkixl.  President. 

AXDMoax.  TrwN  -Ala. 
Have  been  Int^v'  )>d  in  this  but  had  no 
hope    It    would    pass    since    the    big    shou 
whipped   it  down  once.     Tes.  I'm   La   favor 
of  it. 

Aaasioas  TXlspmonx  Co., 
F.  C.  Mxaaxi.i.. 

UorNT  Jxnjrr.  Txnn. 
The  large  independents  and  the  Bell  sys- 
tem are  interested  tn  only  one  thing  snd 
that  is  dividends  to  their  stockholders.  For 
that  reason  the  farmers  are  suffering  and 
the  small  independents  are  gradually  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past.  I  can  nam^*  a  num- 
ber of  these  companiea  that  have  folded  up 
within  the  last  3  years  which  could  have  t>een 
averted  If  such  a  bill  bad  been  In  effect. 
That  one  fact  !>eems  to  me  is  much  more  to 
get  alarmed  over  than  the  "Government  get- 
ting m  the  telephone  Industry"  as  It  has 
been  so  termed. 

Motnrr  Jinjrr  Tklxtrons  Bxchancx. 

jAsoa  D.  AND  W.  O.  PHnxira. 

MiNOB  Bnx.  Txif  N. 
If  we  had  this  legislation,  we  would  be  abla 
to  improve  our  rural  telephone  exchange  and 
give  much  better  services  to  our  subscribers. 
MiNOB  Hill  TxLXPHONk  Co.. 
T.  E.  Hamkt. 

TSXAS 

WXTMOSX.    Txx. 

OiiT  community  Is  very  badly  In  need  of 
idequate  telephone  service.  Our  company, 
which  is  farmer  owned,  has  been  organised 
alnca  about  1911  and  is  pretty  well  obsolete 
by  now.  it  Maaaa  that  this  bill  would  be 
greatly  benaflelal  to  the  rural  communities. 
As  it  progresses,  we  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  get  in  our  application  as  soon  as 
poasible  to  avoid  much  further  delay 

Cbntxal  BrxvKxoK  TxLxrifoNK  Co., 

Alvln  HxTMXa.  Secretary. 

TtrxNixsviLLr.  Txx. 
1  am  In  favor  of  the  loan.    Take  my  appli- 
cation and  send  me  a  blank  as  soon  as  It  goea 
through. 

TmiNxssmxs  Txlxphonx  Ststxm. 
OtLLIX  Wallacs. 

StmiXBLANo  Spxincs.  Txx. 
We  cant  sea  anything  wrong  with  this 
proposition  as  it  takes  lots  of  money  to  build 
telephone  linea  today  and  as  the  financiers 
know  abaolutaly  MKblng  about  the  telephone 
busineea.  It  Is  almoat  Impoaslble  to  get  money 
to  expand  on. 

SoTHxaLANo  SraiNca  Txlxpronx  Co., 

RSMST  WUXlAJtS. 

Pixx  Hnx.  Txx. 
I  think  It  ( the  propoaed  telephone  legtsla- 
tlon)  ts  the  beet  thing  that  cotild  happen  for 
small  oparatora  In  rural  districta.  I  know 
what  Aaaselaaa  TalapboM  *  Talagraph  and 
tba  larper  ladq»«MenU  claim,  and  I  also 


know  exactly  why  they  make  these  stata> 
ments  They  don  t  want  to  build  and  main- 
tain rural  lines. 

They  are  by  this  telephone  legislation  Ilka 
the  power  and  light  companies  were  by  the 
REA.  They  want  all  tbe  creun  and  would 
keep  tba  small  operator's  nose  on  the  grind- 
rock.  Example:  In  our  county  when  one  of 
the  larger  Independents  was  organized  they 
b<'>ught  a  small  rural  exchange  with  around 
150  telephones.  In  later  years  they  have  In- 
stalled rural  dial  equipment,  diMX)ntinued 
tbe  local  office,  and  are  serving  the  sub- 
scribers from  a  larger  town,  but  are  servinf 
only  about  20  percent  of  old  subacribers 
and  are  collecting  twice  the  revenue  formerly 
collected.  These  conditions  exist  all  over  tba 
Nation. 

I've  had  over  30  years'  experience  In  tba 
rural  telephone  business. 

PiNi    Hill    Tilxphonx    Co., 

J.     F      HOLDXX. 
WISCONSIN 

OxroKD,  Wis. 
As  msnager  and  secretary  of  Marquette  ft 
Adams  Telephone  Co..  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
Of  these  bills. 

llAaQUETTX  *    AOAMS   TELEPHONK   CO., 

HxNXT  O.  Janxx.  Secretary. 

CacxoLA.  Wis. 

We  are  very  much  In  favor  of  having  thla 
bill  pasaed  as  we  are  in  need  of  finance  to 
give  service  to  a  number  of  farmers  that  ara 
In  bad  need  of  telephone  service,  but  Ira 
do  not  have  the  funds  to  make  this  exten- 
sion. 

I  personally  cannot  see  why  this  Is  not  a 
good  thing  to  help  the  local  telephone  com- 
panies extend  their  service  to  tbe  farmers. 
The  Government  helped  tbe  banks  when 
they  were  In  need  of  help  and  did  not  take 
them  over.  It  Is  s  small  excuse  wh^i  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Government  will 
take  tbam  oear. 

FAXMrXS'  ICtmTAL  TXLXPHONS  CO, 

L.  BxTL.  President. 


Wtominc 

Baccs.  Wto. 

I  own  the  Lower  Snake  River  Teiephona 
Syatem.  which  la  a  grounded  system.  Tha 
RIA  are  building  In  here  and  my  lines  ara 
Inadequate.  I  am  metallzing  them  and  re- 
building, rerouting  and  clearing  tree  inter- 
ference. When  I  get  through  this  fall,  they 
will  be  rugged  and  lasting,  as  I  ve  had  16 
years'  experience  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
and  our  service  will  be  as  good  as  tbe 
best.  There  is  nothing  against  It  now 
and  1  am  just  finishing  a  nice  large  home 
and  no  mortgage  on  it.  We  have  75  tele- 
phones and  requesU  for  several  more.  I 
have   about   30   miles   of    farm   lines. 

I  need  $2,000  and  need  it  right  away. 

Lowxa  SNAKa  Rrvxa  Tklxphonb  Ststxm, 

Don  C.  AtrariN. 


The  Judfc  Kaafmao-Hiss  Controversy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLLS  E.  POTTER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
QucdUons  have  been  raised  about  the 
conduct  of  Federal  Judse  Samuel  H. 
Kaufman  in  the  Alger  Hiss  trial,  the 
question  has  been  raised  In  my  mind,  and 
I  think  In  the  mind5  of  many  others,  as 
to  how  Mr.  Kaufman  got  on  the  bench 
In  the  first  place. 
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My  inquiry,  limited  though  it  must  be 
at  this  time,  has  nevertheless  produced 
some  interesting  facts  which  I  thinlE 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

President  Truman's  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kaufman  was  announced  in  the  spring 
of  1948.  The  nomination  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  being  laid  aside 
along  with  seTeral  others.  Shortly  be- 
fore adjournment  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress,  Mr.  Truman  then  gave  Mr.  Kauf- 
man an  interim  appointment  and  he 
went  on  the  bench  pending  rejection  or 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  when  it  re- 
convened. In  January  1949,  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  on  which  the  Republican - 
controlled  Senate  had  declined  to  act  8 
months  earlier. 

Of  the  five  major  bar  associations 
which  interested  themselves  in  the  ap- 
pointment, four  refused  to  endorse  Mr. 
Kaufman.  They  were  the  American  Bar 
As.sociation.  the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  A.v'ociatio''  of  the  Bar  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut.  The  last  named  association 
at  first  endorsed  him  xiC  then  rescinded 
the  endorsement  on  the  basis  of  more 
cmnplete  information  and  opposed  Mr. 
Kaufman's  nomination.  The  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  New  York  City,  felt  so 
strongly  that  Mr.  Kaufman  was  not 
qualified  for  the  bench,  that  it  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  Washington,  I  under- 
stand, to  intercede. 

The  fifth  major  organization,  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association,  proved 
to  be  the  exception.  It  endorsed  Mr. 
Kaufman.  Inquiry  shows  that  its  presi- 
dent was  I.  Howard  Lehman,  a  New 
York  attorney.  The  chairman  of  its  ju- 
diciary committee,  which  considers  such 
endorsements  in  detail  before  they  are 
made,  was  one  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker.  Both 
men  appear  to  be  lawyers  of  wide  reputa- 
tion. However,  since  he  has  taken  the 
bench.  Judge  Kaufman  has  given  Mr. 
Lehman,  the  trusteeship  of  the  bankrupt 
Third  Avenue  Transit  system  in  New 
York  City,  a  case  that  will  probably 
mean  up  to  a  quarter  of  million  dol- 
lars to  his  firm.  Mr.  Stryker  is  the  at- 
torney who  headed  Alger  Hiss'  defense 
staff.  I  wish  to  impute  nothing  to  any- 
one Involved  in  this  sequence  of  events, 
but  these  are  facts,  and  they  appear  to 
IM  pertinent  to  tbe  questions  tbat  bav« 
been  raised  by  Members  of  Coofress. 


Gtc  tbe  UN  Some  Real  Teeth 


,       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MiNxxaoTA 
IN  THE  HOOEB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  estend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette  of 
7.  194S: 


rf  S  BTKB  TIMX  TO  6IVX  THK  XTN  SOaCS  UAL  TSTTB 

There  Is  before  the  Congress  a  reaolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  world  or- 
ganization equipped  to  deal  sternly  with  ag- 
greaeor  nations  and  maintain  world  peace. 
Bearing  the  name  of  91  repreaentatlvee,  it  is 
wcwded  as  follows: 

"Resclved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Oongraaa 
that  it  should  be  a  frindamental  objecttre  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  I7nited  Nations 
and  to  seek  its  development  Into  a  world 
federation,  open  to  all  nations,  with  defined 
and  limited  powers  adequate  to  preserve 
peace  and  prevent  aggression  through  the 
enactment,  interpretation,  and  enforcement 
of  world  law." 

Its  sponsors,  who  Include  Dr.  Waltsx  H. 
Jttdd,  of  Minnesota,  Republican,  and  Bkooks 
Hats,  of  Arkansas.  Democrat,  have  made  It 
clear  that  the  measure  extends  the  powers  of 
tJN  only  in  the  direction  of  world  peace.  It 
does  not  place  other  limitations  on  the  indi- 
vidual nations.  It  does  not  seek  to  dictate 
the  form  of  government  or  the  system  of 
economics.  Nor  does  It  interfere  with  basic 
human  rights  In  any  way. 

As  recently  as  10  yean  ago  anybody  who 
would  Identify  himself  with  such  a  proposal 
would  be  set  down  as  a  starry-eyed  dreamer. 
But  today,  in  tbe  light  of  the  march  of  world 
affairs,  he's  the  true  realist. 

Several  fundamental  truths  are  self- 
evident.    Among  them  these: 

1.  The  UN.  while  useful  in  many  ways,  sim- 
ply is  not  equipped  to  maintain  world  peace. 
No  effective  penalty  is  provided  for  the  na- 
tion bent  on  war. 

2.  As  mattCTs  stand,  the  United  States  has 
been  cast  in  the  role  of  world  peace  guardian. 
A  UN  with  teeth  would  provide  iia  with  a 
host  of  allies. 

3.  The  proposal  contained  In  *.his  resolu- 
tion Is  no  more  than  a  logical  extension  and 
sequel  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  In^  which 
we  are  now  entering. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tha 
entire  peace-loving  world  ts  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  this  Important 
forward  step. 

All  of  Europe,  all  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  substantially  half  of  Asia  would 
welcome  the  plan  set  forth  In  thla  significant 
house  resolution. 

In  short,  only  Russia  and  the  natlona  which 
she  dominates  would  find  it  unpalatable — 
and  the  door  is  left  ajar  for  their  Inclusion 
at  their  own  will. 

American  public  opinion,  we  are  sure, 
would  support  Congress  in  a  quick  adoption 
of  this  resolution  looking  to  a  potent  world 
organisation  for  peace. 


Address  by  Hoa.  Karl  E.  Maadt,  of  S««tk 
Dakota,  at  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  Kiwanis  Clabt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

mn.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  BAKOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATI  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Monday,  July  11  (legislative  dan  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  international 
convention  of  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  on  June  20.  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 
as  follows: 

A  New  Chaixxi*«e  Oowraoanm  Kiwairs 

President  Belmont,  dtatinguiahed  platform 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Kiwania.  it 
la  Indeed  a  high  honor  and  a  distinct  prlv- 
Ucgc  for  me  to  come  up  from  Waabtagtaa 
today  and  to  have  the  unique  opportunity  of 
talking  to  this  marveloua  gathering  of  men 
and  women  of  Canada  and  America  who 
actually  do  things  in  their  respective  com- 
munities under  the  banner  of  Kiwania.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  Klwsmis  for  a  great 
many  years  and  have  attended  a  great  many 
eoovanttoai,  bm  aa  I  stand  here  looking  at 
tlito  great  •vMrnkcm  aad  marveling  at  your 
capacity  to  thump  your  way  along  the  board- 
walk all  night  long  and  still  toddle  over  to 
a  meeting  here  the  first  morning  of  the  con- 
vention, I  know  that  I  am  tAik^ing  to  a  sturdy 
band  of  men  and  women  as  I  address  you. 

I  have  been  thrilled,  as  I  know  you  have 
been  thrilled,  by^tne  stimulating,  courageous, 
and  instructive  address  with  which  our  great 
International  president  has  Jtist  opened  this 
convention.  I  want  to  continue  tbe  theme 
that  he  so  nobly  b^an.  I  want  to  psesent 
to  you  under  the  title  which  I  have  selected, 
"A  New  Challenge  Confronts  Kiwanis,"  soma 
ideas  which  I  have  been  mulling  around  In 
my  mind  for  a  good  long  while;  Ideaa  for 
which  I  have  been  searching  to  find  an  army 
that  would  associate  Itself  with  these  Ideas 
and  actually  do  something  to  make  tbe  Ideas 
get  out  and  work,  because  Ideas  won't  work 
unless  we  work  with  them  and  at  them  and 
on  them. 

I  read  the  other  day  of  a  very  Interesting 
exchange  of  correspondence  which  allegedly 
took  place  between  two  men  who  In  my  opin- 
ion are  the  masters  of  the  English  language 
of  our  day.  Both  of  them  come  from  across 
the  sea,  and  they  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage with  a  dlffoent  accent  from  ours,  but 
they  speak  It  and  they  speak  It  effectively  and 
well.  I  am  talking  about  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  the  great  Irlah  playwright,  and  master 
of  letters,  and  Winston  Churchill,  that  high- 
ly dynamic  orator  and  leader  of  democratic 
forces  In  England.  Winston  Cbiirchill.  who 
recently  honored  our  shores  with  a  visit,  so 
recently,  in  fact,  we  are  not  yet  quite  sure 
how  much  the  visit  Is  going  to  cost  us,  but 
we  are  mighty  glad  he  came.     [Laughter.] 

It  seems  that  these  two  highly  eminent 
masters  of  the  English  language  are  good 
personal  friends.  George  Bernard  Shaw  is 
not  only  a  splendid  playwright  but  fancies 
himself  as  being  something  of  a  Socialist.  In 
fact,  he  insists  be  Is  also  a  Communist. 

Shaw  had  written  a  new  pla^  and  was 
trying  to  attract  for  it  as  wide  a  box  office  as 
possible,  because  George  Bernard  Shaw,  de- 
spite his  histrionic  ability  is  no  different 
from  most  pseudo-liberals  and  S3mthetic 
progressives  and  Communists  and  Socialists 
that  I  know.  They  all  disapprove  of  the 
private-profit  system  for  you  but  they 
relish  enjoying  its  benefits  for  themselves. 
[Laugbto'.] 

Being  a  Socialist  and  a  Comnrunist.  Shaw 
did  not  want  to  pay  the  high  advertising 
rates  insisted  upon  by  the  metropolitan  Jour- 
nals of  London,  so  he  decided  to  write  an 
open  letter  through  the  newspapers,  inviting 
Winston  Churchill  to  attend  the  opening  of 
bla  play,  thus  achieving  the  results  desired. 
Ha  wrote  a  letter  like  this: 

"nthM  Winston  :  I  am  opening  a  new  play 
of  mine  In  London  next  Monday  night.  I 
think  it  ts  one  of  my  best.  I  hope  you  can 
attend  It.  I  think  you  wUl  enjoy  it.  I  am 
enclosing  a  complimentary  ticket  so  you 
can  come  as  my  guest.  In  fact.  I  am  enclos- 
ing two  complimentary  tickets  so  you  can 
bring  along  a  friend,  if  you  have  one  left 
in  England."  And  he  signed  it.  "George  Ber- 
nard Shaw." 
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t  OnBcUn  U  htaatlf  no  mean 
«(  tiM  Am  art  itf  rapartM:  and  «bU« 
h«  MW  through  th«  thin  veneer  which 
brouclit  about  that  particular  raaders'  letter 
uw.  he  iHrHtil  to  answer  It  with 
latter  in  tha  aawapapars.  Bo,  Chur- 
wrou  him  and  aatd: 

I  rec«if«d  your  tbaaghtful 
taTttatlMi  to  attend  ttoa  ofwnlac  oC  ywxt 
llmia  la  London  town  come  next  Monday 
night.  Unfortunately  due  to  an  earUer  com- 
mitment. It  la  going  to  be  impoealble  for  ma 
Howeyer.  I  »m  retaining  your  com- 
tlckeu  and  I  aaaure  you  that  I 
•hall  be  Very  happy  to  come  to  the  aacond 
performance  at  your  phiy— tf  there  la  one." 
SIgnad  "WUMton  Churchill."    (Laughter.) 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  thia  morning 
to  what  I  consider  a  second  opporttmtty  for 
Klwan^  We  had  one  opportunity  once  be- 
fora  right  after  World  War  I  to  do  something 
about  making  the  world  a  fit  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  a  world  In  which  peace  could 
be  preserved.  It  was  a  war  that  we  have 
been  told  was  fought  to  '**mske  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  "  We  ha'1  a  chance,  then, 
as  the  laailwi  of  the  outstanding  commu- 
citiea  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
mate  our  influence  felt  so  that  we  could 
get  aome  dividends  from  that  war  which 
would  be  worth  while  and  make  peace  per- 
manent, but   we  failed. 

I  think  we  have  a  reasonably  good  allbt 
for  our  failure.  After  all.  Klwanls  as  we 
have  been  told  by  Belmont  Mosser  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  as  we  know  from  our  study 
of  Klwanls  literature  Is  only  34  years  old. 
and  so  after  World  War  I  we  still  were  In 
our  swaddling  clothes.  We  bad  not  attained 
our  maturity.  We  had  not  reached  vottnc 
We  were  not  yet  adulu  as  KiwanUns. 
'We  have  no  such  alibi  today,  however,  as 
we  face  this  second  challenge  following  the 
Second  World  War  If  the  world  falls  to 
produce  from  this  war  the  kind  of  society 
in  which  we  want  to  live.  It  Is  nobody's 
fault  but  yours  and  mine  as  Klwanlans.  We 
cannot  claim  Immaturity  as  an  alibi.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  not  reached  the  age  of  senility. 
We  are  mature,  vlgorour.  red-blooded  Amer- 
icans and  Canadiana  in  the  prime  of  our 
life  individually  and  as  an  organization. 
Thua.  I  want  to  toaa  out  to  you  thU  ctullenge. 
^«^^«"^  with  soma  eoofldence  that  somr  of 
fM^  at  least  when  you  return  to  your  home 
iiiBaillliii  I II  ■  will  grapple  with  the  problems 
I  propose  to  describe. 

Aa  I  recall,  the  Inception  of  Klwanls  some 
S4  years  ago.  our  organization  originally 
tato  being  with  the  idea  that  one  of 
tt  eould  contribute  to  community 
Ufa  VM  to  aUaiteate  the  evils  of  too  much 
coakpatttkMB,  too  much  selOshncas,  and  too 
much  anlmoalty  among  people  living  in  a 
community.  We  set  out  to  reduce  the  con- 
flict growing  out  of  too  much  difference  of 
TtrtTt**^  Therefore,  we  brought  In  two  people 
ml  — ch  profsaslon.  buslnees.  and  trade  and 
§ot  tlMm  to  call  each  other  by  their  first 
namn  We  set  up  ethics  of  conduct  and 
eatabllahed  standards  In  attempting  to  elim- 
inate the  evils  of  competition.  Today,  in  my 
opinion,  the  wheel  haa  gone  the  full  turn 
and  tba  big  problem  we  have  to  worry  about 
'  li  BOt  the  evU  of  too  much  competition. 
ttM  •Vila  which  come  from  too  little 
bacauas  in  the  final  analysis. 
too  Ilttla  competition  Is  tyranny. 

THK  aavB  u  mujrwT 

I  think  tha  laaua  before  the  arorld  today 
b  tyranny.  I  think  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
I  think  It  Is  as  direct  as  that,  and  I  think 
It  la  an  immediate  issue  which  we  have  to 
meet  without  delay. 

We  in  the  United  Statea  have  had  since 
our  beginning  as  a  guvfniment  the  Idea  of 
Checka  and  balances  between  the  Judiciary. 
tha  laglitaitlve.  and  the  executive  braachee 
of  govanuaent.  which  is  just  another  way  of 
out   competition.    That   no   one  oC 


abottld  get  too  much  power.  Polks  In 
and  the  United  btatea  and  every 
place  else  in  this  world  have  had  kindred 
typea  of  competition  between  the  private  eu- 
terprtsar  and  the  politician,  one  checking 
tha  other,  ooa  oonpatlng  with  tha  other — 
tha  man  who  haa  tba  daaire  and  tba  rlgbt  to 
have  and  to  hold  and  to  own  and  to  operate 
in  competition  with  the  politician  who  would 
like  rxi  tax  thoaa  thinga  that  he  haa  or 
appropriate  them  or  conflacate  them  or  bor- 
row them  or  utilise  them.  Where  we  have 
■Mlatalned  a  baianca  of  ooHipatttlon  in  thia 
world  between  nan  and  tba  alate.  we  have 
maintalred  freedom  In  one  of  Its  innumera- 
ble forms;  we  have  either  had  some  kind  of 
lenient  monarchy  or  some  kind  of  friendly 
representative  government  giving  the  people 
freedom  to  a  greater  or  leaaer  dagret  so  that 
men  cotild  continue  to  enjoy  private  enter- 
p^-tse  and  political  independence  became 
such  cQBipaUtlon  baa  baan  mainutned. 

Any  boaaat  and  o^aar^»ant  man  mtist  rec^ 
ognlae  that  thia  element  of  competition  be- 
tween man  and  the  state  all  over  tha  world 
is  being  decided  by  and  large  In  favor  of  the 
state,  and  In  numy  araoa  man  as  an  individ- 
ual haa  ceased  tp  be  a  eoaapoiltive  force  at  all. 
In  aOBM  iplacaa  tbay  can  tbia  new  phlloaophy 
conuBiiBlBB:  In  aona  plafoaa  they  call  it 
nazism  or  fascism.  In  some  places  they  label 
It  socialism  or  collectivism  or  nationalisa- 
tion, or  Jxist  plain,  simple  sutlsm.  .. 

THK    iCnON    rOaMTTLA    IS    "THZ    PLAITMSD 

KCOMOMT' 

In  the  final  analysis,  each  and  all  of  theae 
different  types  of  "isms."  these  phlloaophles 
of  abaolutiam.  are  Identical  because  acttially 


I  said.  "Let  ma  aak  you  another  question. 
Isn't  It  true.  Profesaor.  that  any  program  of 
a  go'*«RiBMnt-planned  economy  once  put 
into  operation  u  of  no  use  to  anybody  or 
any  community  or  any  nation  until  you  give 
aomet>ody  the  power  to  compel  people  to 
comply  with  the  plan?" 

He  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  an- 
swered that  one  and  finally  he  said.  "Yes." 
Be  aaid.  "I  agree  that  there  is  no  possible 
value  In  having  a  planned  economy  if  after 
you  put  it  into  operation  people  are  atill 
to  follow  the  Inclination  of  their  own 
Tbay.  of  course,  have  to  follow  the 
plan." 

I  said.  "Profeasor.  that  U  why  I  am  against 
a  planned  economy,  because  a  planned  econ- 
omy to  work  has  to  eventuate  in  tyranny.  A 
planned  economy  to  work  hits  to  eventuate 
in  a  police  stste.  A  planned  ecooomy  to 
work  at  all.  fn  the  final  analyals.  means  that 
you  have  to  give  somebody  the  right  to  push 
people  around,  and  I'm  against  that  kind  of 
'pushy' government."     (Applause. 

I  am  eager  to  get  people  to  register  compe- 
tition against  that  kind  of  "puxhy"  govern- 
ment. I  aa  aagar  to  (Ct  people  to  realise 
that  a  plannod  aeonomy  any  place  It  has 
arar  baan  tried  haa  always  ended  either  in 
commimism.  or  In  fascism,  or  in  nazism.  or 
in  a  military  dictatorship,  or  It  has  resulted 
In  anarchy  and  failure,  because  It  has  to  have 
that  great  power  to  bring  atwut  coercive  co- 
operation or  It  Is  doomed  to  impotent  f  slU 

If  we  as  Ktwsnians  arrive  at  a  few  baale 
convictions  of  that  type  in  our  rcapaetlvo 
communities  in  Caniula  and  the  Unttad 
Statea.  perhapa  here  in  this  great  tMUtlon  of 


they  all  rely  upon  the  formula  of  a  planned       JT?"^  :Sl.'*°L  independence  In  the 

___! /  _.f_l IWaatara  Hamlsphere  we  can  turn  back  tha 

tides  of  totalitarianism  thst  seem  to  be  en- 


government   economy 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  "planned  economy" 
Is  one  of  the  most  seductive  phrases  of  them 
all  It  sovmds  so  good,  especially  when  yuu 
say  It  fast  and  don't  think  very  hard. 

I  recently  bad  a  debate  In  Washington 
with  a  Harvard  professor  who  has  a  Govern- 
ment Job — I  Juat  selected  onr  at  random 
because  you  can  find  them  all  over  the  place. 
The  debate  was  on  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  have  a  planned  economy  la  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  said  I  was 
against  a  planned  economy,  and  this  pro- 
fesaor looked  at  me  with  the  profundity 
which  comes  from  a  man  with  a  Phi  Beta 
key  on  his  watch  chain  and  no  watch  in  his 
pocket — that  kind  of  profundity — this  fellow 
looked  at  me  as  though  I  were  something 
that  should  not  have  been  down  there  in 
Washington  at  all. 

He  said.  "Senator,  certainly  you  can't  say 
you  are  against  a  planned  economy  for  gov- 
ernment?" 

I  said.  "I  am." 

He  said.  "Certainly  yo«  believe  in  a 
planned  economy  for  yourself  and  your  fam- 
ily. Tou  make  a  plan  for  a  budget  for  each 
mon'h  of  the  year.  Tou  make  plans  for 
education.  Tou  make  plans  for  life  insur- 
ance and  old  age.  don't  you?" 

And  I  said.  "Tea." 

"Well. "  be  said,  "tf  a  planned  economy  Is 
essential  for  an  individual  or  a  family,  isn't 
It  Just  that  much  more  essential  for  the 
Government' "  And  he  said  It  with  a  de- 
lUhtful  and  convincing  Harvard  accent, 
which  made  me  feel  pretty  small  and  unim- 
portant. Incidentally.  I  shudder  to  con- 
template what  a  Harvard  accent  has  cost 
this  country  in  tha  paat  decade  or  two. 
(Laughter.  I 

I  said  to  him.  "Now.  let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  Profeeaor."  I  said.  "Will  you  ac- 
cept this  suggaatlon  that  a  planned  economy 
is  of  no  use  to  anyt>ody  anywhere  unlaaa  tha 
plan  is  put  Into  operation?  So  long  aa  tha 
plan  ramaina  on  tha  drawing  board  or  In  a 
profaaaor's  notebook,  until  and  wnlaas  It  U 
put  Into  operation.  It  Is  of  no  poaalttle  avail 
to  anybody      Will  you  accept  that?" 

He  said,  'Tea,  of  course." 


gulfing  the  world.  If  we  can't  do  the  Job, 
if  you  cant  do  the  Job  In  yoxir  communities. 
I  give  It  to  you  as  my  best  opinion  we  are 
never  going  to  get  the  Job  done.  It  Is  going 
to  require  somehow  a  formula  of  action,  a 
pattern  of  performance,  a  voluntary  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  Klwanls  and  others  like  you,  or  we 
are  not  going  to  win  a  battle  here  that  free 
men  have  failed  to  win  contemporaneously 
anywhere.  Including  England. 

The  Issue.  I  say.  is  tyranny,  and  its  source 
and  size  and  scope  and  significance  are  pretty 
well  stimmartead  tif  the  fact  thst  they  all 
grow  out  at  ooaBanmlam. 

coMMtnnaM  m  ras  aocacx  or  oua  raouats 
What  Is  commonlsm  snyhowf  We  hear 
about  It  sU  the  time.  You  hear  ahout-trlala 
taking  place  in  New  York  and  Waahingtoti. 
about  Communists  who  are  alleged  to  be 
deairoua  of  ov^erthrowing  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence,  or  about  Communlsu  who 
formerly  worked  In  the  State  Department 
coQvayliif  sacrat  doetmicnu  to  other  agenu 
of  KtMBla.  or  of  Communists  who  sort  of 
epitomise  the  mixed  metaphor  of  a  "red 
herring"  gone  home  to  roost,  because  they 
wind  up  In  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General 
down  in  Waahington.  Whatever  they  are. 
we  hear  a  lot  about  Communists  and  com- 

munlaBL  ^ 

What  la  It?  In  the  first  place  I  want  to 
be  sure  you  know  that  communism  is  net 
simply  an  economic  theory.  If  It  were  Jtist 
that  and  nothing  more.  Just  like  Karl  Mars 
and  Priedrich  Kngels  wrote  about  in  Ger- 
many a  century  ago.  an  economic  philosophy 
which  said  you  shall  take  from  tho«e  who 
have  the  ability  to  (wy.  I  would  say.  "All 
right.  It  U  a  theory.  I  don  t  think  It  U 
going  to  work,  because  It  la  goii^  to  have  to 
raaolt  in  aome  kind  of  "puaby"  government. 
But  If  It  Is  an  economic  theory,  try  it  out. 
Let  It  succeed  if  it  can.  If  it  Is  not  good, 
if  It  falls,  we  will  try  something  else."  You 
couldn't  get  very  excited  about  that  kind  of 
contest  and  that  kind  of  conflict  and  that 
kind  of  attack  on  our  fraadoaaa.  if  all  It 
advocated   was    to  ahara   aad  ibara   alike. 
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Thar*  would  b«  noUUnc  parUcuiarly  danger- 
ouB  about  Oias.  * 

€imtakDis,  If  tka*  Is  •ii  than  were  to  com- 
wmmtlam  wlMit  chuap*  w»  woukt  be,  what 
chumps  you  aftd  X  wooM  be  ■•  taxpayers  to 
lb*  to  a  gwcnunoit  profram.  to 
you  and  I  an  folnc  to  liitaacrlb*  tbla 
year,  wtuch  U  golnc  to  require  us  to 
vtrtually   ooe>half   ot    the    whole 

•aijQOOjOOOjOOO  oat  of  the 
the  Prcsklent  has  aaked  for 
the  fiscal  year  l»dO  to  fight  back  the  attacks 
of  communism. 

Were  there  no  such  thing  as  cammunlsm 
In  our  world  today  we  could  reduce  our 
natlonal  expenditures  for  defeoM  from  the 
sUB**^^  ^xteen  <x  seTenteen  billion  dol- 
lars to  three  or  four  billion  doilars  We 
eould  eliminate  the  national  expenditures 
for  aid  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  elsewhere 
from  the  prevailing  alx  or  seven  billion  doi- 
lars to  one  bAUlOD  or  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  We  dould  eliminate  the  cost  of 
security  at  home  from  a  proposed  bUlion 
and  a  half  to  two  billkn  dollars  to  one  hun- 
dred million  or  two  hundred  million  dollars 
If  you  win  take  the  time  to  figure  out 
why  your  taxos  are  so  high.  Ylrtually  half 
the  money  yo«  are  required  to  pay  out  in 
taxes  for  the  flaeal  ysar  1950  Is  paid  only 
because  In  the  garden  of  society  has  grown 
up  a  rank.  dangoxMis.  and  aggrcaelve  weed 
called  communism  which  has  the  biggest 
army  In  the  world  and  the  biggest  air  force 
In  the  world,  which  today  has  half  the 
paspte  In  the  world  tmder  its  domination, 
Wfeloti  controls  10  eoontrles  and  is  about  to 
conquer  China  to  add  another  one.  Com- 
munism out  rates  as  and  out  ranks  us  in  the 
bualness  of  natural  resources.  Communism 
P>4s  the  only  tnternatlfOnal  force  in  the  world 
J  today  that  has  its  agants  placed  In  the  gov- 
I  ertUBoant  of  every  other  eoimtry  in  the  world. 
/  And  still  there  are  people  who  La^gh  about 
It.  saying  it  is  Just  an  ecomnite  theory. 
~  It  Is  not  an  economic  tbeory.  It  has  be- 
come something  entirely  diflo^nt.  as  it  h^ 
to  become  something  different  from  the  ex- 
perience it  had  In  the  first  dO  days  it  served 
Bussia.  trying  to  operate  as  an  economic 
theory.  They  found  they  had  to  have  that 
state  power  we  are  talking  about.  They  had 
to  have  the  power  of  the  state  to  push  people 
Into  compllanoe.  The  fellow  who  had  more 
than  he  needed  did  not  believe  he  had  ouire 
than  he  ocaded.  so  pollT.lrians  had  to  have 
the  power  to  take  away  from  him  that  excess 
and  give  it  to  the  fellow  who  did  not  have 
I — enough.  It  became  tyrannical,  dictatorial, 
I  as  it  always  and  historically  and  Lnevitahly 
I  must.  Three  thousand  years  of  written  hla- 
I  tory  fails  to  'I'^^'^w  one  single  exception  to 
[_^  this  rule. 

When  you  start  out  with  national  loclaltam 
as  our  »"g"«>'  cousins  are  doing  in  Britain. 
at  the  end  of  the  road  you  are  going  to  have 
failure  or  you  are  going  to  have  statism.  You 
have  got  to  have  the  power  to  make  It  work 
and  to  grind  people  Into  subeerYlence  to  the 
state,  or  you  are  going  to  have  a  breaking 
down  all  over  Che  place,  because  if  too  many 
cooka  can  spoil  the  tvoth,  too  many  Individ- 
uals can  spoil  an  economic  pattam  and  a 
goTcmmcnt  plan  unless  you  give  somebody 
the  right  to  push  the  people  around.  That 
somebody  always  has  been  and  always  must 
be  the  state.  Therefore,  the  result  Is  always 
tyranny. 

THX  ooaasuawu  do  mot  coiLFaisx  a  political 
raaxT 
nd  thing  you  have  to  learn  ts  that 
is  not  a  political  party.    One  of 
bigge«t  dlScuIties  we  have  in  legislating 
against  the  menace  oi  communism  Is  because 
■oaa  asBsge  profeaaor  or  some  perfectly  fine 
and    profound    rellgloua    leader    says.    "You 
must  not   do  that,  you  must   not   legislate 
Viitfl*  a  poUtlcal  party.' 
Thr  fret  of  Um  mattii  is  that  communism 
iB  not  a  political  party.    If  It  were  a  political 
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party,  acting  like  a  political  party.  I  would 
come  up  to  Atlanuc  City  to  discuss  It  with 
you  Kivaalaaa  and  say.  *^e  ought  to  give 
the  O'siiumnlata  the  rt^t  to  function  as  a 
poUUcal   party."   but  I  can  prove  and  you  \ 
should  know  that  coauBonlsm  ts  not  a  po-  t 
Utlcal  party,  has  nmrm  Mtod  like  a  political  ! 
party  anywhere,  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  \ 
political  party  to  any  of  Its  members  who  \ 
belong  to  it.  ' 

What  ts  a  political  party?  You  know  a  po- 
litical party  when  you  see  one.  You  know  a 
fire  department  when  you  see  one.  You  know 
a  Klwanls  Club  when  you  see  one.  And  how 
do  you  know  tbcaa? 
ment  haa 

and  so  does  a  Ktvaala  Qvk  ktnm  Menttfylng 
characteristics.    Be  doaa  a  potttlral  party. 

A  fire  department  has  its  vehicles  painted 
red.  Cstnlly  it  has  some  hose  and  squirts 
Juice  that  puts  out  the  fire,  and  it  has  fire- 
men who  slide  down  brass  poles.  It  taaa  a  b^ 
or  su-en  and  its  function  is  to  put  out  a  Ire. 
Everybody  knows  a  fire  departasant,  and  If 
somebody  comes  along  drivlog  a  hearse  and 
says.  "Get  out  ot  my  way,  I  am  a  fireman." 
you  know  he  Is  lying  and  that  he  Is  not  a 
fireman. 

You  know  what  a  Klwanls  Club  Is.  A  Kl- 
wanls Club  is  a  group  of  fellows,  a  mighty 
fine  group  of  halry-cheeted.  red-biooded  fel- 
lows who  get  together  the  host  people  of  tba 
best  communitlaa  of  the  best  countries  in  the 
world.  They  get  together  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  their  conununlty  and  State  or 
province  and  country  and  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  They  wear  buttons  with 
some  gold  and  blue  on  them  and  a  "K"  on 
them  and  sing  a  song,  lien  of  Klwanls. 

They  have  a  motto  saying  "We  build."  and 
they  are  a  little  better  and  younger  and 
happier  than  Botarlans  are.  (Laughter.] 
You  know  how  they  function.  They  func- 
tion in  the  luncheon  club  and  they  func- 
tion througb  committees  to  produce  con- 
stnictlve  results. 

Kow  a  political  party  is  just  as  easy   to 
dcllna  and  recognize.    I  don't  know  how  It 
Is  possible  to  fool  so  many  ministers,  labor 
leaders,    school    teachers,    editorial    writers, 
average    citizens,    and    commentators,     al- 
tlioTigh  commentaton  are  usually  the  easiest 
people  to  fool,  but  I  don't  see  how  they  caj^,,^ 
fool  all  of  them.     A  political  party  baa  CMXi-j 
didates     for     office.     It     nnmlnst.es     them  j 
through  a  political  convention  or  by  petl-  / 
tlons.     It  has  campaigns.     It  does  advertls-  [ 
ing.     It  believes  in  elections,  and  an  elec-  I 
tlon    Is    something    by    which    people    elect  1 
through    a    series    of   decisions    and    voices.  \ 
They  elect  Joe  Smith  or  John  Brown.     They    \ 
elect  a  platform  or  a  policy  or  program,  and    ) 
they  elect  thoae  things  becaxise  they  have  a 
choice,    and.    above    all.    a    political    party 
achieves  Its  objectives  at  the  polling  place 
by  people  pulling  a  voting  lever  or  marking 
ballots.     So  we  ought  to  recognise  a  political 
party,  we  Canadians  and  Americans. 

Let  us  lotA.  at  the  Communist  Party, 
so-called.  It  now  rules  10  countries.  So 
what?  I  will  bet  my  last  year's  South 
Dakota  fishing  license — and  that  Is  the  best 
In  America — against  your  last  year's  straw 
hat — 111  bet  you  cant  find  a  single  Com- 
munist country  In  the  world  where  the  peo- 
ple in  power  got  tnto  power  by  holding  an 
election,  by  acting  like  a  political  party,  or 
stayed  In  power  by  that  method,  or  gave 
people  the  privilege  of  electing  between  their 
candidates  and  the  other  fellow's  candidates.  ^ 

In  the  great  Russia  they'  got  In  by  a  revBT^ 
lutlon.  a  ccup  d'*tat,  a  show  of  force.    That's  I 
the  only  way  they  got  tnto  office.     If  that  is  / 
hew  we  cculd  get  Into  office  In  America,  wa-l 
Republicans  would  be  running  Washington 
today.     We  made  all  the  noise  and  showed 
all  the  power  before  the  election.     We  had 
everything  but  the  votes.     That   la   all   we 
dldnt  have.     Votes  are  what  you  cied  In 
a  political  pmrty.     The  other  fellow  had  the 
votes,  and  he  ta  President,  and  oxi^t  to  be 
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bscauae  ba  was  elected  In  a  (air  eleetkm. 
bdlave  in  that. 

In    Lithuania.    Latvia,    and 
Baltic  BepubUcs,  the  Red  Army  walked 
and  took  over.    That   is  kidnaping, 
not  the  tactte  of  a  political  party. 

Then   comes   Albania,   the   next   country. 
Ltttte  Albania  vaa  taken  by  forea. 
by  outaWa  'uOnenoe  from  Buasta. 
raa<d«ad.  aa  in  the  eaaa  «t  the  Russian  prad.' 
aceascffs.  and  the  OoaaaiUBlsts  took  over. 

That  is  «ie,  two.  three,  four,  five  countries 
gone,  aiMl  so  far  we  have  had  nelthar  an 
election  nor  a  candidate. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  they  had  Bul- 
garia. Rumania,  and  Htu^ary  tn  the  Balkana. 
What  happened  there?  You  know  wbM 
happened.  In  the  doatng  days  oi  the  war 
the  Russian  Army  trooped  Into  the  Balkana 
and  at  Yalta  the  Communists  talked  us  into 
the  idea  that  they  should  have  the  con- 
troUing  sphere  of  Influence  In  the  Raikaw 
countries.  We  said.  "AU  right,  we  will  be  the 
con^olling  Interest  in  the  Western  Onnl- 
spbere  and  you  can  be  the  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  Balkans."  and  we  came  home. 
Before  we  got  home  the  Red  Army  took  over 
completely  and  the  Communists  are  in 
charge. 

And  still  we  havent  had  a  candidate  for 
oAloe  anywhere.  Nothing  yet  haa  bappanad 
tbat  even  remotely  resemWaa  an  activity  of 
a  political  party. 

And  in  Yugoslavia.  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land— the  remaining  countries — the  same 
thing  happened. 

In  China  you  know  what  Is  happening. 
There  the  Communist  leader  Mao  Tse-Tung 
la  taking  over,  not  because  he  is  a  better 
candidate  for  oflkce  tham  Chiang  Kai-shek 
but  because  his  army  la  winning  a  bloody 
war. 

Let  us  be  rpsltattr  If  w«  are  IntelligeBt 
enough  to  belong  to  a  Klwanls  Club,  we 
should  be  Intelligent  enough  to  know  a  po- 
litical party  when  we  see  one  and  reoognixe 
that  whatever  else  tn  the  world  it  Is.  com 
munism  Is  not  a  political  p«xty.  In  two 
words,  it  Is  an  international 
In  a  few  more  words  it  is  an  in 
conspiracy  that  believes  in  a  way  of  life 
which  controls  the  entire  economic  fabric 
of  the  country.  The  farms,  the  factories,  the 
railroads,  the  means  of  production,  the  con- 
trol of  the  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  the  home  building  organiza- 
tions, the  whole  economic  fabric  of  the 
country  shoxild  be  ctmtrolled  tn  the  capital 
city  of  the  land,  under  the  domination  of  one 
group,  brooking  no  opposition,  according  to 
conununism. 

If  you  oppose  them  you  get  what  Cardinal 
ICndaaenty  got,  or  what  Draja  Ulhallovltch 
got,  or  the  other  people  who  oppoaed  them 
who  ended  up  In  concentration  camps,  or 
were  killed. 

Under  communism  the  haHaf  la  Chat  tba 
entire  economic  fabric  of  tha  country  riinUd 
be   run  from  the  capital   dty  of  the   land 
under   the  domination   of   one   group   per- 
mitting  no   opposition   whatsoever,   and   in 
addition  communism  holds  that  meihers  of 
the  organization   rsllsd  Conuaunlafe,  wImt- 
ever  they  live,  under  wliatever  flag  and  In 
whatever  country  have  to  swear  their  k^ralty 
to  are  dedicated  to  a  program  to  bring  about 
an  Internationa!  dictatorship  of  the  world      / 
under    the    regime   of    the    Commtinists    in      / 
Ifoacow.    Tliat  is  what  communism  actually    / 
la.    j\]st  that  and  nothing  lass  and  nothing^ 
more  savory  than  that.  -^ 

You  don't  have  to  have  a  Senator  come  up 
from  Washington  to  tell  you  that  now  be- 
cause Palmlro  Togllattl  the  Italian  leader, 
Duclos  the  Fren(^  leader,  and  Browder  and 
Poster,  the  American  Communist  leaders  new 
being  tried  correctly  for  treason  in  Hew  Yortt. 
when  tiiey  w«*e  recrulred  to  do  so  by  Mos- 
cow rmit  to  days  ago  all  answered  the  in- 
terrogatories of  reporters  In  their  respectlva 
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Undfi  Mklng:  "Whmt  would  you  CommxmlaU 
<lo  In  liMlj.  Prance,  and  tb«  United  StAUa 
In  tb«  UMXhmppj  ewnt  of  war  between  Rus- 
•la  and  tb«  United  States?"  and  all  of  ttiein 
■aid  ta  tlMlr  rcqMeUv*  wsjra.  la  langut* 
that  no  Individual  eaa  mlaundantaiid.  that 
In  such  an  eventuality  the  Communute 
would  be  on  the  elde  of  Ruaela.  of  course, 
because  they  consider  the  Communist  cause 
to  be  right  and  otir  Ood- fearing  CbrlatlMi 
elvUlaatton  to  be  decadent. 

What  wUl  you  and  I  do  about  It?  Most 
of  us  don  t  do  anytbini;  at  all  about  this 
greatest  menace  ever  to  face  dvlllzatlou  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

I  submit  to  you.  that  Is  the  challenge, 
confronting  the  men  of  Klwanls  today. 

wnx  wx  racs  dp  to  tbz  CMALi.nfo 
The  Communists  know  wbere  the  lines 
are  drawn.  They  know  that  the  greatest 
•aemy  of  communism  is  the  church  and  the 
private  enterprise  and  political 
those  four  great  lights  of  free- 
so  they  attack  with  their  greatest 
and  vigor  and  energy  the  church 
and  the  school  as  Communist  targets,  num- 
ber one  and  two. 

UnbappOy— but  I  didn't  come  to  Atlantic 
City  to  try  to  deceive  you — so  I  am  going 
to  say.  unhappily  the  church  in  America  and 
the  school  in  Amartca.  at  least,  have  not 
fought  back  against  communism  with  one- 
half  the  energy  with  which  communism  has 
fought  the  church  and  the  school. 

Most  of  3rou  are  chiuchmen.  Some  of  you 
are  educators,  but  all  of  you  are  Interested 
In  private  enterprise,  bank  accounts,  family 
budgets,  and  insurance  policies,  and  you  all 
vote  or  should  vote.  Therefore.  I  should  like 
to  have  private  enterprise  and  political  In- 
dependenee — that  spells  out  Klwanls  pretty 
well — I  would  like  to  hav  us  flgbt  against 
the  Conununlst  movement  as  hard  as  they 
are  fighting  \u 

A   POaaCOLA  FO«   PIOHTINO  COMMUNUM 

I  want  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
this  morning  the  suggestion  that  when  you 
go  back  to  your  Klwanls  club  you  organize 
another  committee,  one  additional  commit- 
tee. I  have  called  It  In  a  speech  or  two  the 
American  Knterprlse  Committee,  for  lack  of  a 
better  name.  Tou  might  want  to  call  It 
tfomethlng  else. 

MaytM  you  don't  want  to  do  anything 
absut  It  at  all.  but  I  would  like  to  suggest 
jrou  organize  such  a  committee  In  your  com- 
munity and  give  It  a  four-point  job  to  do. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  so  that  we  may  define  our  Job 
and  work  at  It  as  a  team.  I  want  to  suggest 
It  to  you  In  12  words.  A  34-hour,  around 
the  clock,  year-long  Job  In  four  sentences  of 
three  words  each.  I  would  like  to  see  these 
conuntttecs  do  the  following  things: 

1.  I^epare  the  youth. 

3.  Publicize  our  creed. 

9.  Project  our  dividends. 

4.  Protect  our  freedoms — which  exist  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

WHAX   TOO  CAN   DO  OM  THE  HOMX  PmOlVT 

Let  OM  reiterate  them  quickly  and  sup- 
pl— nent  them  very  briefly,  because  I  think 
this  job — this  challenge — is  of  tremendous 
taaportance.  I  feel  sublimely  confident  this 
■MVBlng  that  If  an  organization,  a  great  or- 
ganlaatlon  of  patriotic  people  such  as  I  am 
privileged  to  addrew  today,  somehow  or  other 
zoxild  be  activated  to  do  something  bcaldse 
talk  against  communism  and  do  something 
caeept  to  cose  the  Oovernment  and  do  some- 
thing except  complain  and  grumble  and 
gro<ias  and  gripe,  that  U  somehow,  something 
I  could  say  cuuld  get  these  men  working  in 
their  clubs  as  a  phalanx  for  freedom,  try- 
ing their  t>est.  we  would  get  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  save  freedom  here. 

I.  Prepare  the  youth— one  simple  thing 
is  all  I  eugsest  Work  with  the  schools  of 
jour  commtznlty.  th?  principal  and  the  su- 
perintendent, ard  the  teachers  and  the  col- 


lege president  and  the  board  of  regents,  to 
make  sure  that  In  your  community  the  cbll- 
flren  going  to  school  are  taught  the  values 
and  virtues  of  freedom,  the  importance  of 
private  enterprise,  the  reasons  statlsm  won't 
work.  Teach  them  the  prevailing  hlst<x1c 
inevitable  deficiency  of  government  planning 
as  over  and  against  private  ownership.  In 
other  wurds.  all  I  am  asking  Is  that  In  a 
12-year  course  at  public  expense,  for  which 
you  pay  as  taxpayers,  you  ave  your  local 
high  school  spend  one  hour  per  week  at  least 
one  year  teaching  what  Is  right  with  America 
I  think  you  will  find  some  things  pretty 
good  to  teach  and  to  applaud 

It  Is  dlstissslng  to  me  to  read  the  educa- 
tional background  of  the  traitors  being  tried 
for  treason  in  America  today.  Two  gradu- 
atee  at  Harvard;  one  from  Vassar;  one  from 
Barnard;  a  Rhodes  scholar  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity; and  three  from  my  alma  mater  at 
Columbia. 

There  Is  something  wrong.  I  think.  Some 
place  along  the  educational  road  that  they 
trod  their  souls  were  not  set  on  fire  for  free- 
dom and  for  America.  I  think  the  fault  Is 
not  *he  fault  of  the  educator  alone.  The 
fault  la  the  fault  of  tbe  taxpayer  and  the 
school  board  member  and  the  Individual 
Klwanlan  who  falls  to  Interest  himself  In 
what  Is  being  taught  In  bis  home  town 
schools  So  I  would  have  a  local  committee 
working  on  that  project  at  the  community 
level 

2.  The  second  point — publicize  our  creed 
Ob.  what  a  thrill  I  got  last  Tuesday  nl'^ht. 
addressing  a  Preedom  Day  meeting  In  Phila- 
delphia In  Independence  Square  Some 
eliiht  or  ten  thousand  people  standing  out- 
doors, heads  bared  In  the  shadow  of  Inde- 
pendence Hull — that  tabernacle  of  freedom — 
rededlcatlng  themselves  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  principles  for  which  our 
Republic  stands.  And  I  thought  how  won- 
derful a  thing  it  would  be  If  my  Klwanlan 
brothers  In  each  of  their  communities  would 
set  aside  one  week  a  year  to  be  added  to 
Red  Apple  Week  and  Maple  Sugar  Week.  Get 
Yourself  a  New  Wife  Week,  and  all  the 
others — one  more  commemorative  week 
which  In  your  community  would  be  spent 
In  dramatizing  freedom,  dramatizing  the 
basic  principles  of  private  enterprise  and 
political  Independence,  so  that  every  shop- 
girl, every  farmer,  every  laboring  man.  every 
teacher  and  preacher,  everyone  m  the  com- 
munity could  know  exactly  what  rests  down 
at  the  foundation  of  our  great  successful 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

I  would  have  esaay  contests  and  oratorical 
contests  with  a  good  liberal  prize  going  to 
the  winner,  and  radio  programs  and  edi- 
torials In  the  newspapers.  I  would  open  the 
week  with  a  sem^on  in  every  church  of  the 
community  In  which  the  preacher,  at  least 
on  that  one  Sunday,  would  not  say  one  thing 
In  crltlclam  of  a  system  of  government  such 
as  we  have  both  In  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  which  despite  their  resDectl\-e  defi- 
ciencies— and  they  have  them — I  would  like 
to  have  every  preacher  In  the  land  on  that 
particular  Sunday  tell  every  churchgoer  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  the  virtues  and  values  of  the  way 
of  life  that  has  given  the  religious  people 
of  every  denomination  a  better  chance  to 
do  their  good  work  than  any  other  govern- 
ment In  the  world  or  any  other  era  of 
history.  If,  on  the  rest  ot  the  SI  Sundays, 
they  find  things  they  should  criticize.  I  would 
not  complain  about  that,  but  I  don't  think 
It  Is  asking  too  much  for  every  preacher, 
priest,  or  vabbl  on  one  Sunday  out  of  the  63 
U.  say  nothing  critical  of  our  Government  or 
our  way  of  life  and  environment.  On  that 
Sunday  we  should  get  the  people  to  make 
prayers  and  sing  hymns  for  the  fact  we  have 
as  good  a  place  as  we  have  and  let  the  people 
know  what  we  are  protecting  and  developing 
and  what  are  the  basic  factors  of  our  succees 
formula. 
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I  would  have  exhibits  and  put  on  such  a 
week  BO  that  at  the  %nd  of  the  week  every- 
Ibody  would  know  what  It  la  that  makes  free- 
Mom  strong  and  what  makes  this  area  of  the 
/world  the  envy  of  all  humanity. 

How  do  we  expect  our  immigrant  visitors 
from  abroad  or  our  children  to  understand 
us  If  we  don't  teach  them?  If  Klwanlans 
don't  do  It,  who  Is  going  to  do  It?  If  nobody 
does  It.  how  can  we  expect  to  have  a  citizenry 
that  win  go  to  the  polls  or  If  It  does,  that 
will  vote  In  the  best  Interest  of  society  and 
of  the  world?  It  Is  our  Job  and  our  action  or 
our  apathy,  I  think.  Is  going  to  spell  stlccess 
or  failure.  I  think  the  deciding  battles  for 
freedom  in  our  generation  are  going  to  be 
won  on  AmerleMiaoU  and  they  are  goin<^  to  be 
won  without  iboutlug.  It  will  be  a  battle  of 
wits  and  logic  and  persuasion.  We  will  be 
successful  by  our  activities  or  aid  the  satanlc 
opposition  by  our  apathy. 

3  The  third  thing  I  would  like  to  have 
this  committee  do  Is  to  "project  our  divi- 
dends." 

It  Is  true  that  everybody  In  Canada  and 
the  United  States  does  not  equally  share  the 
dividends  of  freedom.  They  are  never  go- 
ing to  share  them  equally,  but  anything  we 
can  do  In  our  eommunity  to  help  the  people 
get  better  ho—ee.  ewlmmlng  pools,  sunr.mer 
vacations,  living  and  working,  conditions. 
and  so  forth,  we  should  do.  Klwanls  is  al- 
ready pretty  good  at  some  parts  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Project  the  dividends  of  freedom  to  the  less  I 
fortunate  people  of  tbe  community.  As  you 
make  the  dividends  available  Increasingly 
to  more  people,  you  get  recruits  to  help  de- 
fend a  way  of  life  which  has  never  l)een  even 
approached  by  any  other  scheme  anybody 
else  has  ever  developed. 

4.  The  fourth  function  of  these  American 
enterprise  committees — "protect  ovir  free- 
doms." Protect  our  freedoms!  My  good 
fellow  Klwanlans.  by  seeing  to  It  In  o\u  \ 
communities  that  only  good  patriotic 
Americans  hold  positions  of  respcnslblltty 
In  the  township.  In  the  city,  on  the  school 
board,  on  the  county  board:  that  good 
Americans  get  elected  to  the  offices  of  the 
church  and  the  school  and  the  labor  organ- 
ization and  the  various  activities  If  you 
find  un-American  Influences  In  your  com- 
munity, do  not  run  away  from  them;  ex- 
pose them:  Identify  them;  quarantine  them 
as  you  would  the  plag\ie.  I  do  not  think  you( 
have  to  punish  them.  You  do  not  have  to  I 
put  anybody  In  Jail.  He  who  preaches  un- 
American  doctrines.  If  you  label  him  and  ex- 
pose him  you  will  put  him  out  of  busineo^ 
UtUlze  the  system  we  used  In  the  UnfTed 
States  In  1903  when  we  passed  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act — label  the  poison  and  b'lttle 
for  what  it  la.  If  you  do  that,  with  these  un- 
American  doctrines,  you  are  going  to  see  the 
splendid  patriotic  thinking  of  this  area  of 
the  world  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  treachery. 
I  think  you  can  do  that. 

Oh,  If  1  thought  you  could  do  these  things, 
how  happy  I  would  be.  I  look  at  that  great 
sign  up  there  over  this  platform.  "Aggres- 
sive Citizenship— Our  Individual  Responsi- 
bility." Look  at  those  first-person  pronouns. 
"I"  comes  in  there  many  times.  If  each  of 
you  could  somehow  get  that  thing  In  your 
hearta— what  can  "I"  do?  One  thing  1  like 
about  Klwanls  Is  the  letter  "I "  which  Is  re- 
peated la  our  name.  "I."  And  if  each  of 
you  sometiow  would  say.  ''Ill  do  it:  I'll  go 
back  home  and  111  start  a  committee.  I'll  do 
something  about  It.  I  won't  just  sit  around. 
Ill  start  this  thing  myself."  If  even  a  hun- 
dred of  you  would  say.  Til  do  It."  and  mean 
It,  It  might  bring  victory  to  our  cause. 

I  want  to  suggest  one  more  line  of  thought 
to  you  In  quick  concluMon.  I  think  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  solvent  America,  or  of  a  solvent 
Canada — which  can  sustain  Itself  and  help 
the  world  and  In  which  political  freedom  and 
prlvau  enterprise  can  continue  to  fxmction  la 
essential  t  opermanent  peace  and  also  eseen- 
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U»X  to  Um  praMrvatlon  of  freedom  anywhere 
and  vwerywbert.  I  know  and  you  know  that 
W9  liAVe  In  this  country  today  a  lot  of  high- 
minded  IndlTldimla.  and  tbey  represent  all 
different  political  parties,  who  •omehow  have 
conceived  th«  happy  ix)tlon  that  if  we  can 
transfer  a  local  problem  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
it  In  WastiuigtoQ  you  can  solve  It  eco- 
ly  and  cAciently  and  expeditiously. 
It  U  a  theory  afparently  tmllt  on  the  idea 
that  the  whole  la  fraater  than  the  sum  of  all 
Its  parts.  I  think  that  it  U  In  defiance  of 
the  Immutable  laws  of  physics.  Even  our 
modem-day  political  maaslshi  are  not  yet 
abla  to  fly  in  the  face  of  gravity  and  physics. 

L    LZCISLATTON 


TO    AJTLT    TO 

I  want  to  suggest  and  mention  five  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  have  you  ask  before  you 
wrlt«  your  Congressman  to  appropriate  money 
or  to  appropriate  power  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  something  which  maybe  you 
as  Klwanls  leaders  and  private  citizens  might 
better  do  at  home.  If  we  cannot  get  the 
pressure  off  a  few  people  more  down  in  Wash- 
ington, we  will  spend  ourselves  Into  oblivion. 
bankruptcy,  and  defeat. 

I  want  to  say  tiiat  I  believe  that  an  organ- 
ised govemment  and  a  civilized  society  should 
meet  the  problecis  of  Its  community  which 
are  important  enough  to  be  met  and  which 
the  individual  cannot  solve.  I  think  that  la 
the  Job  of  organized  government. 

Before  you  come  to  us  in  Washington  with 
theae  p«obleins.  however,  how  about  asking 
yotir^ves  tbeae  five  questions : 

1.  Is  the  solution  to  the  problem  necessary? 
We    are    nK>vlag    rapidly    into    an    era    of 

defkit  spending  at  a  time  when  economic 
collapse  in  AnMrlca  might  mean  the  eclipse 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  because  otir 
Communist  adversaries  are  betting  on  an 
American  depreeakm  ao  that  we  cannot  help 
ourselves  or  anybody  else.  Therefore,  No.  1, 
"Is  the  solution  to  the  problem  necessary?" 

2.  WUl  It  work? 

Aak  that  question,  "Will  it  work?"  Is  it 
sound,  is  it  loglcaJ.  la  there  any  historic  rec- 
ord on  itf  Is  the  record  one  of  failure  or 
success? 

a.  Can  we  afford  it? 

"Can  we  afford  it?"  There  are  sometimes 
things  that  seem  to  be  necessary:  there  are 
things  that  we  know  will  work  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford.  We  have  to  ask  that  because 
when  anybody  falls  to  ask  that  question  long 
enotigh.  be  gets  himself  into  trouble,  either 
as  an  individual  or  a  nation. 

4.  Is  It  ImpoKlble  to  solve  the  problem 
locaUy? 

Have  we  explored  all  the  possibilities?  Is 
It  impossible  to  aolve  It  through  the  county 
or  city  or  State,  or  perhaps  a  group  of  In- 
dividuals acting  cooperatively  can  do  It? 
Is  It  Impoatible  to  solve  the  question  with- 
out the  National  Government? 

And  last. 

6.  Is  It  Impoaalble  to  solve  the  problem 
by  Government  encouragement  and  incen- 
tlvea.  rather  than  Government  ownership, 
operation,  and  mandates?  It  is  Impossible 
to  solve  the  problem  govemmentally  In 
Waahtogton  without  resorting  to  some  kind 
of  Stat«  collectivism? 

If  we  can  answer  all  those  five  questions 
affirmatively.  I  would  say  our  problam  Is 
within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Govcrn- 
UMnt.  II  one  of  them  has  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  Z  would  stop.  look,  and  Usten: 
and  If  more  than  one  has  to  b«  answered 
•dvenely.  I  think  we  should  avoid  It  like 


We  Klwanlans  in  our  maturity  cannot 
MCape  responsibility  for  the  national  de- 
oMona  which  are  going  to  be  made  in  the 
next  10  years  and  which  are  gcine  to  deter- 
mine the  trend  of  history  for  the  next  100. 

When  I  was  in  Athens  In  Oreeee  vtth  Vice 
Prcsklant  Baajuar  and  oibers  on  a  con- 
grearional  trip  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  we 
spent  aooae  Uaae  wetaderlag  around  the  ruins 
»her«   tbey   are  reatottag    the   old    market 


place  where  Socrates  and  the  ^eat 
phers  used  to  speak.  We  visited  the  famoQB 
old  Olympic  Stadium  and  heard  the  legend 
of  an  old  Greek  who  one  time  came  late  to 
the  Olympic  games  and  was  unable  tj  find 
a  seat.  Near-sighted  and  faltering,  he 
walked  stumbllngly  around  the  crowd  and 
In  the  multitude  finally  wandered  down  near 
the  center  of  the  arena  to  a  txxx  seat.  A 
fine  strapping  young  man  stood  up  and  said 
to  him.  "Father,  sit  down  and  have  my  seat. 
I  can  stand  better  than  you." 

The  old  man  tried  to  dissuade  him.  "No." 
he  said,  "Let  me  stand." 

The  yoimg  man  insisted.  He  led  him  down 
to  his  seat  with  the  crowd  jeering  and  laugh- 
ing at  blm.  led  him  down  and  gave  him  the 
choicest  seat  In  the  stadium  reserved  only 
for  the  ^MUtan  athletes,  the  best  of  their 
time. 

As  the  old  man  sat  down,  he  looked  at 
this  fine  stalwart  athletic  figure  and  said, 
"Toung  man.  all  of  the  Ch'eeks  know  what 
It  were  well  to  be  done,  but  only  the  Spartans 
practice  it." 

I  hope  it  need  not  cohm  to  this:  that  all 
Canadians  and  Americans  know  what  it 
were  well  to  do  in  the  face  of  definable 
perils,  but  that  only  Klwanlans  practice  it. 
But  if  oome  to  that  it  docs,  and  if  oonae  to 
that  It  must.  let  it  never  be  said,  at  least 
In  those  melancholic  times,  that  Klwanlans 
failed  to  practice  those  things  that  they 
know  It  were  well  to  be  done.     [Applause.] 


Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  T.  FerfnsoB, 
Aaditor  of  the  State  of  Ohi« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRW AN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11,  1949 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rccoso.  I  wish  to  include  an  address  by 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ferguson,  auditor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  on  July  4,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  talk  to  the 
National  Macednnlan  Youth  Convention. 
The  uktn  fact  that  your  organization  is  com- 
posed of  yoimg  people  produces  a  challenge 
to  us  older  people  for  you  must  carry  on 
when  your  elders  retire. 

You  are  meeting  here  today  In  a  period  of 
confused  world  thinking.  We  Americans,  as 
world  leaders,  and  people  all  over  the  world 
are  confused  over  human  rights,  property 
rights,  ccnomlc  rights.  The  open  forums  at 
today  debate  momentotis  questions. 

Therefore  It  is  fitting  that  we  discuss  some 
of  the  best  ways  to  preaerve  our  basic  free- 
doms. As  young  Americana,  I  know  you  want 
the  type  of  Federal  Government  and  world 
government  that  will  guarantee  world  secu- 
rity, peace,  and  prosperity  forever.  As  Presi- 
dent Trtiman  so  aptly  stated,  "Our  goal  must 
be  not  peace  in  ouir  time  but  peace  for  all 
time." 

And.  may  I  ask  you,  "How  can  we  obtain 
that  great  objective — peace  and  (MXisperity?" 

My  answer  Is,  participation  in  the  political 
life  of  your  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.    Bluntly,  enter  politics. 

Politics  Is  a  high  and  noble  profession. 
To  be  a  real  politician  you  must  be  interested 
In  the  Bclenoe  at.  Government.  And  to  de- 
fine Government,  we  mtist  merely  say,  "Gov- 
ernment la  the  Iwalnews  of  the  people." 

Therefore,  as  young  Americans,  let  m»  aay 
that  the  strength  of  our  American  democracy 
is  two  strong  party  organisations.    We  want 


no  single  party  In  the  TTnitad 

PiUer's  Nazi  Party  and  Stalin's 

Party.    It  is  your  duty  to  choose  a  party 

participate   In  the  activities  of  your  party 

organization,  either  the  Democratic  or  Be- 

publican  Parties. 

One  of  the  sacred  duties  of  an  American  is 
to  cast  his  ballot  in  all  alantlfa 

We  are  In  danger  at  loateff  oar  denoeracy  if 
we  continue  to  disregard  our  tise  of  the  ballot. 
The  shocking  shrinkage  in  total  votes  cast  in 
otir  elections  Is  startling.  Let  me  qtiote  you 
some  facts: 

In  1896.  83  percent  of  the  people  voted  for 
President. 

In  1916,  72  percent  of  the  people  voted  for 
President. 

In  1986.  57  percent  of  the  people  voted  for 
President. 

In  1948.  S3  percent  at  the  people  voted  for 
Prealdent. 

In  56  years.  SI  jseroent  of  the  people  have 
ceased  to  vote,  until  today  only  one-half  of 
our  people  go  to  the  polls. 

Young  Americans.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  remedy 
this  bad  situation.  The  youth  of  America 
fought  the  last  vrar  to  preserve  otir  Nation. 
The  youth  of  America  must  individually  and 
collectively  wage  an  all-out  campaign  to 
increase  the  Interest  In  voting. 

It  may  sound  rather  far-fetched,  but  there 
Is  a  poaslblllty  that  we  may  lose  our  demo- 
cratic rights  because  of  our  failure  to  use  the 
Instnunents  d  Government  which  we  have 
Inherited  from  devoted,  patriotic  men  aiul 
women  of  generations  past. 

It  shows  poor  political  ethics  for  oa  to 
point  a  finger  of  criticism  at  other  nations 
of  the  world,  when  we  Individually  fall  to 
•mfaraee  our  own  democratic  processes. 

Therefore,  young  people,  let  me  charge 
you  that  you  miist  be  living  examples  for 
the  youth  of  the  world,  now  composed  of 
some  2I-3  bUllon  people,  and  we  are  but  one- 
Blxta— th  of  the  world's  people.  Yet,  we 
have  aasumed  world  leadership.  We  must 
■uceead  in  maintaining  that  leadership 
against  Communist  aggraealon. 

No  nati<xi  ran  ever  again  live  to  itself 
alone,  nor  die  to  Itself.  The  world  Is  too 
small.  We  are  truly  one  world.  But — one 
world  with  two  Ideologies.  Only  the  future 
can  record  whether  we  can  live  together,  or 
die  maintaining  otir  rights  to  live. 

With  the  many  differences  between  com- 
munlam  and  democracy,  let  me  state  a  single 
explanation : 

Communism  gives  all  power  to  one  select. 
dominant,  political  clique,  which  dedarea 
war,  makes  peace,  abolishes  religion,  eatab- 
Ilshea  the  pairty  line  the  world  over.  il'Ttatw 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  with  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  and  complete  exploita- 
tion of  the  masses. 

Democracy  disperses  political  power  among  ' 
all  groups,  and.  by  such  wide  dispersion.  It 
makes  it  tmpoasible  for  any  ime  group  to  get 
and  keep  the  authority  to  i 

American  political  partlea 
probation,  and  stand  and  fall  on  its  reeocd 
of  performance  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Commimlsm  suppresses  opposition  by  a 
police  state,  while  a  democracy  merely  "votca 
the  rascals  out." 

It  is  my  iimiiilanrtliig  than  are  10.000.- 
000  Americana  at  Macedonian  or  SUvic  birth 
or  descent.  What  a  powerftil  weapon  this 
group  can  be  in  a  battle  for  world  Ameri- 
canism, as  proposed  in  President  Tnuaan's 
point  4.  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  week. 

And  what  a  force  this  group  of  yoimg 
Ifacedoniana  can  be  If  they  would  s«|i|M*t 
President  Tnunan'a  bipartiaan  pregram  "to 
assist  the  peoples  of  economically  und«tie- 
veloped  areas  of  the  world." 

You  may  be  asking  me,  "What  are  these 
four  points?"  in  which  the  youth  of  todaf 
abould  be  Interaeted. 

FoiBk  1:  Ooofien^lon  with  the  Unlt»<d  ■*- 
tloBa  to  praaota  vorld  peace  and 
stability. 
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Point  2:  ■conomlc  Mif-help  and  mutual 
aid  in  th«  European  recovtry  plan  for  16 
nations. 

Point  t:  CollectlTt  •ectirlty  through  th« 
North  Atlantic  treaty  with  support  by  arms 
■ad  men. 

Point  4:  ■«•  la  th«  challtng*  to  youth. 

IncrMMlnc  world  trad*  and  ralaln«  llTlng 
Btandarda— by  sending  technical  aasUtanU 
and  private  capital  from  the  deTeloped  areas 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  wocld.-for 
m  loot  panod  ot  year*,  probably  SO  to  73 

year*. 

This  to  a  Mc  order.  It  U  natural  to  think 
of  thU  vast  program  of  development  as  solely 
an  economic  enterprise.  But  It  U  more  than 
that  It  U  the  humane.  Chruiian  duty  of 
•  great   people   In   conjunction   with  other 

niBk  0t  the  world  divided  this  way:  400.- 
tt9.000  p*opt*  In  developed  areas — th*  de- 
TT*^***-  400.000.000  people  In  aemlde- 
veloped  areas — the  Communists;  1,600.000.* 
000  people  m  underdeveloped  areas — no 
stable  government 

The  democTscie*  or  the  Communists  will 
eventually  develop  and  educate  these  1.600.- 
MO.OOO  people.  ThU  development  m— n* 
■tore  than  dollar  Investment.  It  m—n*  giv- 
ing the  enthuslaam  and  oourag*  ot  youth. 
It  means  giving  the  sUllla  of  labor,  the  politi- 
cal skills  of  natural  leaders,  the  technical 
skills  of  science,  the  best  leadership  In  edu- 
cation, health,  engineering,  agrlcultxire.  and 

■oclolacy. 

Tes.  the  practically  untouched  frontiers 
of  three-fifths  ot  the  •arth  •  surface  chaUang* 
the  wUdest  imaglnaUon  of  our  edveatMl 
youth. 

Totir  anoeator*  fled  from  the  tyranny  and 
oppf«**toa  of  your  mother  countries,  and 
found  opportttolty.  tr**dom.  and  Justice  m 
this  gTMit  cofOBtry  of  tb*lr  adoptloB. 

Ard  now.  th*  youth  of  MacedonUns, 
trali>*d  and  sducsted  In  our  great  Institu- 
tions of  learning  of  thU  great  nation  will 
carry  out  the  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment of  nations  all  over  the  world. 

Aivd  this  bipartisan  approach  U  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  th*  old  colonial  Imperialism  of 
th*  last  century.  B^lottatlon  for  profit  has 
no  plae*  in  thl*  plan. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
living  In  conditions  approaching  misery,  food 
Inadequate,  floundering  In  disease,  their  lives 
prlOktUve  and  stagnant — their  economic  life 
I*  a  threat  to  our  way  of  life.  And  people  In 
thl*  aandltlon  are  not  good  customers  for  the 
—  real  of  tbe  world. 

Therefore,  from  s  purely  selfish  point  of 
view,  we  must  begin  now  to  'learn  to  live 
together  In  this  world.  Economic  security 
far  ileead*  after  d*cad*  depends  upon  the 
•latolUty  of  all  peop)**  of  th*  world.  We  are 
'  caa-atartaanth  of  the  world.  We  want  peace 
•ad  Mcivtty. 

Making  peace  U  not  a  matter  of  sUtesmen 
•tttlng  around  a  table. 

M#^l"g  peace  Is  proving  the  democratic 
ayataaa  aa  •maimer  and  more  acceptable  than 

Peace  rests  In  ths  hands  of  every  cittsen. 
partleuiarly  the  youth  within  the  democ- 
racies. 

Peac*  pows  by  the  application  of  Intelli- 
gence, luoaledg*.  snd  hard  work  of  every 
tAtiam. 

Oar  material  resources  are  limited,  but  our 
technical  knowledge  U  Inexhsusttble.  Mak- 
ing available  our  vast  storehouse  of  Inven- 
tive know-how  will  achieve  the  peace  we 
deslr*  so  much,  and  bring  prosperity  to  all 
the  people*  of  th*  world. 

Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  the 
human  family  to  help  themselves,  csn  the 
human  family  achieve  the  decent,  healthful, 
full  life  that  Is  the  right  of  all  people. 

Toung  Americans  of  today,  you  are  des- 
ttnad  to  be  the  creators  of  s  good  world  gov- 
It.  and  the  mtnr*  Uadsfi  ot  tcaaorrow. 


0Ute  yovir  principles  clearly.  Work  hard 
for  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  Ths  resulU 
will  be  the  preeervstlon  of  the  heritage  that 
Is  otirs.  so  that  you  can  hsnd  It  on  In  even 
fuller  measure  to  future  generations. 


A  Threat  to  Salem'i  Air  PotitioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oazeoN 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11    1949 

Mr  NORBLAD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Capital 
Journal.  SaJem,  Oreg  .  written  by  Mr. 
Rot)ert  Letts  Jones  on  the  subject  The 
PoMltile  Pemoval  of  United  Air  Lines 
SenrlM  Prom  That  City. 

This  Nation-wide  carrier  has  fur- 
nished our  State  capital  of  Salem  with 
excellent  service  since  It  was  Instituted 
in  1941  and  has  carried  an  ever-Increas- 
ing pay  load  from  that  city.  It  seems 
utterly  foolish  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  even  consider  substituting  that 
service  for  one  by  a  carrier  which  could 
furnish  feeder  service  only. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
l)Oth  the  House  and  to  the  members  of 
the  CAB: 

A    TBaSAT    TC    BALni'S    AH    POaRlON 

Salem  was  startled  by  word  from  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  was  considering  cutting  the  city  off 
from  United  Air  Lines  service  United  Air 
Lines  was  startled,  too,  for  that  matter 
The  CAB  had  a  propoaal  before  It  to  sub- 
stitute West  Coast  Airlines  for  United 

The  proposal  contemplated  a  5-year  ex- 
tension In  operating  authority  for  West 
Coast,  which  Is  a  feeder  line  The  sir  fste 
of  Salem  Is  Involved  In  the  extension  ques- 
tion West  Coast  ssked  that  prsasnt  seme* 
to  McMlnnvllle  be  discontinued.  SoTlce  to 
SaJem  presumably  would  be  suL.tltuted.  In- 
stead. Whether  service  to  Everett.  Ana- 
cortes.  and  Uount  Vernon  In  Washington 
should  be  discontinued  would  be  Investi- 
gated, too.  The  Board  would  consider 
whether  United  Air  Lines  or  West  Coast  Air- 
line- should  serve  Belllngham.  where  both 
now  stop  The  CAB  bellcTcs  one  alr-Une 
service  there  Is  enough. 

The  Aeronautics  Board  may  seek,  by  this 
hearing  to  cut  down  competition  and  thus 
save  subsidy  money  to  the  air  lines  for  sir 
mall  But  In  the  case  of  the  substitution  of 
West  Coast,  a  feeder  line,  for  United,  a  ma- 
jor line,  there  Is  no  competition  Involved. 
West  Coast  has  not  been  established  yet  In 
Salem.  So  the  city  would  be  the  loeer  If 
United  were  told  by  the  all-powerful  CAB  to 
pull  up  stakes  here  and  leave  the  State's 
capital  and  second  city  to  a  feeder  line  for 
service. 

Salem  has  an  Impreaslve  stsndlng  on 
United  Air  Lines'  list  of  stations.  And  this 
Is  the  case  even  though  the  city  has  only  a 
second-rate  listing  of  Alghts.  and  has  been 
served  only  since  1941. 

Bxislness  for  United  here  has  Increased  IS 
percent  during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
yesr  over  the  sams  period  of  last  y*ar.  Wb*n 
the  Nst Ion's  economy  Is  starting  to  squeak 
a  little  now.  that  15-percent  Increase  Is  really 
something. 

Of  the  71  stations  served  by  United  Air 
Lines  over  the  Nstlon.  Salem  stands  twenty- 
eighth  In  the  amoiint  of  air  freight  and  ex- 


press. In  baggage,  the  capital  holds  an  even 
better  position. 

In  any  sppralsal  of  Salem's  position  In 
relstlon  to  slr-llne  service.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  lose  sight  of  the  future. 

The  Willamette  Valley  Is  growing  as  fast 
percentagewise  ss  probably  any  other  large 
section  of  the  country.  So.  to  eliminate  the 
second  city  In  slie  In  thst  valley  from  trans- 
continental service  (United*  would  be  foolish 
and  harmful  to  Salem  snd  the  valley. 

Also,  only  last  year  was  the  city's  master 
airport  plsn  put  Into  effect  This  plan  offers 
the  basis  for  a  field  here  that  will  be  the 
equal  of  any  In  a  comparable  size  city  In 
the  United  States.  A  new  administration 
building  wltb  alr-Une  racllltles  Is  now  on 
the  drswlng  boards. 

Not  to  be  Ignored  either  Is  the  position 
that  McNary  Field  assumed  last  year  when 
Portland's  Columbia  Airport  was  flooded  and 
knocked  out  of  service  Both  United  and 
Northwest  Airlines  moved  operations  here 
temporarily.  The  runways  at  McNary  Field 
were  the  only  ones  In  the  area  suitable  for 
the  ta)cins(  off  and  landing  of  the  big  DC-4's 
flying  for  United 

Instead  of  cutting  the  capital  from  the  llat 
of  stations  served  by  United  Air  Lines,  the 
CAB  could  encourage  even  better  air  sched- 
ules for  Salem  by  United.  If  West  Coast 
also  wants  to  come  here,  that  Is  another 
matter,  but  one  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  choice:  United  or  West  Coast. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Demaads  New  Potitiye  Policy 
in  CluDa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  extraordinary 
statement  just  released  by  the  free 
traue  union  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Lat>or.  Responsible  peo- 
ple and  organizations  representing  all 
parts  of  our  national  life  are  apprehen- 
sive atx)Ut  the  apparent  paralysis  of  our 
Government  with  respect  to  the  continu- 
ing expansion  of  Communi:<>t  control  in 
China  and  Asia.  Far-sighted  labor 
leaders  are  acutely  aware  of  the  disas- 
trous effect  events  in  Asia  will  inevitably 
have  upon  our  own  future.  How  can  re- 
sponsible ofBcials  longer  fall  to  act  on  the 
clear-headed  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  statement? 

SAymtJASo   China's   NaUonal   Inoepkndsmcs 
roa  Democxact  and  Pxact  in  Asia 

(Declaration  by  free  trade  union  commit- 
tee. A.  F  of  L .  Matthew  Woll.  chairman. 
July  4.  1940) 

Our  country  has  become  the  primary 
democratic  world  power.  In  the  critical  In- 
ternational situation  at  hand,  the  main  task 
and  aim  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  must 
be  the  vigorous  snd  consistent  pursuit  of  a 
course  which  will  be  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  assure  the  success  of  bona 
fide  democratic  forces  willing  and  able  to 
do  their  ^11  In  resisting  the  encroachments 
and  aggression  of  totalitarian  Communist 
reaction. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  America's  ful- 
filling Its  new  Internstlonal  role  of  provid- 
ing Inspiring  leadership  and  timely  and  «<• 
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fectlve  aaslstance  to  the  world-wide  force* 
of  democracy  Is  for  our  country  to  have  a 
global  approach  to  the  f\indamental  Issues 
of  the  world  crisis  and  needs  of  humanity. 

In  this  light,  the  struggles  and  battles  In 
China  are  Inseparable  from  the  strife  and 
conflicts  In  Germany;  every  attempt  to  meet 
the  problem*  confronting  the  dvUized  peace- 
•**king  nations  In  one  part  of  the  globe, 
without  regard  for  the  tasks  facing  them  In 
the  other  sectors.  Is  doomed  to  disaster.  In 
fact,  an  Improvised  piecemeal  approach  of 
thU  sort  would  only  Insure  the  all-around 
faUure  of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Our  concern  over  the  crisis  In  China  Is  far 
more  than  even  a  sincere  and  friendly  in- 
terest in  lu  domestic  affairs.  We  are  above 
all  concerned  with  the  drive  of  the  Chinee* 
Communirts  and  their  Moscow  masters  to 
line  up  China  alongside  of  Russia  as  an 
•ggrcsslve  force  hostile  to  the  democratic 
nations.  The  Soviet's  chief  stooge.  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  has  lost  no  time  In  denotincing  the 
European  recovery  program  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

The  present  phase  of  the  conflict  in  China 
Is  not  at  all  the  rearguard  and  the  conclud- 
ing stage  of  a  clvU  war  rending  one  Asiatic 
nation.  Even  If  we  were  to  grant  all  the  mis- 
takes and  shortcomings  attributed  to  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  regime,  its  resistance  to 
tbe  bolshevik  plague  is  essentially  the  van- 
gvard  phase  of  an  International  operation 
ipUnst  communism.  Moscow  and  its  minions 
In  China  have  reallaed  this  truth  ail  the 
time.  America  and  the  other  democratic 
cotintrles  have  yet  to  realize  fully  this  great 
truth  and  Its  far-reaching  implications.  That 
Is  why  the  Kremlin  and  Its  fifth  column  In 
China  have  been  scoring  successes.  That  is 
why  our  country  and  Its  democratic  alUes 
have  yet  to  win  in  China. 

We  reject  all  notions  and  poUcies  of  de- 
featism In  China.  We  categorically  repudiat* 
the  notion  that  all  U  hopelessly  lost  in  China. 
Though  Russia'ii  advance  guard  has  spread 
Its  military  tentacles  far  and  wide  south  of 
the  Yangtse,  It  has  not  yet  consolidated  its 
Communist  control.  Only  In  the  northeast 
which  has.  since  America's  defeat  of  Japan, 
been  under  tight  Rtissian  control,  is  there 
any  definite  administrative  state  authority. 
Here  Is  the  former  Manchukuo  which  has  the 
only  Important  munitions  Industry  In  all 
China.  It  Is  this  Russian-controlled  territory 
which  has  also  provided  the  bulk  and  tbe 
backbone  of  the  effective  Communist  Army  in 
China.  In  our  haste  to  put  the  sole  blame 
on  Chiang  BUil-shek  for  the  disasters  which 
recently  befell  his  regime,  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  highly  strategic  economic  and  mili- 
tary area  was  turned  over  to  Stalin  by  our 
own  Government  vrtth  acceptance  by  the 
British  at  the  fatal  Yalta  Conference. 

We  are  convinced  that,  despite  all  previous 
costly  domestic  errors  in  Chinese  Nationalist 
policy  and  mistakes  of  American  policy  in 
the  Orient,  the  cause  of  democracy  and  peace 
is  not  by  any  means  lost  in  China  and  the 
rest  of  Asia.  In  considering  the  present 
plight  of  China  and  Its  National  Govern- 
ment, we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
national  authority  has  been  forced  to  wage 
clvU  war  for  more  than  30  years  and  was 
left  alone  to  fight  a  foreign  war  against  Jap- 
anese imperialism  for  nearly  8  years.  Under 
such  circumstances,  no  one  could  expect  a  ^ 
swift  tempo  of  constructive  social  reform  or' 
an  atmosphere  free  from  terrific  difficulties. 
In  stressing  this,  we  do  not  underestimate 
the  gravity  of  the  Chinese  crisis.  We  are  only 
underscoring  the  urgency  of  our  country 
reviewing,  nevaluating.  and  revising  its  entire 
policy  toward  China.  We  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  burning  necessity  of  Amer- 
ica's coming  forward  with  a  positive,  con- 
structive policy  making  for  peace,  democracy, 
genuine  national  lndep>endence  and  social 
Jtistlce  In  China  and  throughout  the  Orient. 
Befor*  our  Government  can  adopt  a  sound 
policy  toward  China,  It  must  drop  every 
vestige  of  three  false  and  fatal  notions: 
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First  of  all.  we  must  rid  our  policy  of  every 
Idea  that  China  Is  merely  a  vast  market 
where  white  private  entrepreneurs  can  get 
rich  quickly.  The  first  prerequisite  for  our 
preventing  Imperialistic  Incursions  by  any 
other  power  Into  China  Is  for  ourselves  to  b* 
clear,  clean,  and  free  from  every  poasible 
charge  of  Imperialism.  We  must  dramatize 
our  belief  In  the  Chinese  as  a  great  people 
who  have  much  to  contribute  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  to  the  enhancement  of  hu- 
man welfare,  peace,  and  culttiral  progress 
In  Asia  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  our  government  should  bury 
every  remnant  of  past  Ulusions  that  the 
Communist  Party  In  China  Is  not  totalita- 
rian. Is  not  really  Communist,  but  only  a 
peculiar  expression  of  agrarian  reformers. 
The  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  never 
deviated  from  the  line  laid  down  by  Moscow 
for  Its  Communist  toadies  and  tools  in  all 
lands.  In  Moscow's  looting  of  Manchuria, 
the  Chinese  Communists  proved  themselves 
to  be  menial  agents  of  Riissian  imperialism. 
Not  only  did  the  Communists  in  China  faU 
to  protest  against,  but  they  even  actively 
aided  and  abetted,  this  brutal  theft  by  a 
foreign  power  of  the  resources  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Recently,  flushed  with  military  suc- 
cess, this  Russian  agency  in  China  has  be- 
come particularly  vitriolic  and  virulent 
against  the  American  people  who  more  than 
any  other  nation  aided  the  Chinese  and 
saved  them  from  starvation.  No  doubt  the 
extreme  vtdousness  and  hostility  of  the  Com- 
munists In  China  toward  the  Western  de- 
mocracies In  general  and  the  United  States 
In  particular  can  be  explained  by  the  desire 
of  these  Russian  fifth  columnists  to  hide 
their  cowardly  and  treacherous  role  in  the 
Kremlin's  rape  of  Manchuria. 

We  must  likewise  drop  the  wishful  think- 
ing that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  soOn 
espoxise  Titoism  and  show  a  measure  of  In- 
dependence from  Moscow.  Every  declara- 
tion by  every  important  spokesman  of  com- 
munism in  China  refutes  this  futile  hope. 
For  one  thing,  on  the  basis  of  Its  Ytigoslav 
experience,  Moscow  has  learned  how  to 
stamp  out  promptly  and  ruthlessly  every 
manifestation  of  even  potential  Titoism. 
Besides,  through  its  base  of  enormous  Soviet 
power  in  China  (Manchuria),  Moscow  can 
quickly  mobilize  overwhelming  forces  against 
all  deviating  Communists  and  disillusioned 
liberals. 

Thirdly,  we  must  shed  every  illusion  that 
totalitarian  Soviet  Russia,  with  its  vast 
slave-labor  economy  has  the  slightest  desire 
or  capacity  to  play  a  progressive  or  Uberating 
role  in  its  relations  with  the  Chinese  people. 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  salvage  something 
out  of  the  deal  cooked  up  by  the  Big  Three 
at  Yalta  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, their  National  Government  signed  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Rxissia.  This 
treaty  solemnly  pledged  Russia  to  the  fol- 
lowing: '"support  and  assistance  to  be  given 
fully  to  the  National  Government  as  the 
Central  Government  of  China."  Forthwith, 
the  Kremlin  proceeded  to  turn  this  treaty 
Into  the  most  tragic  farce  by  cynically  out- 
raging every  International  law.  In  spite  of 
this  treaty,  the  Kremlin  proceeded  to  domi- 
nate and  plunder  Manchuria. 

The  American  Reparations  Commission 
has  conservativelv  estimated  the  value  of 
Russian  loot  In  Manchuria  at  $858,000,000. 
The  total  loss  inflicted  by  the  "liberating:; 
Russians  on  the  economy  of  Manchuria — 
through  their  seizure  of  all  IndusUlal  in- 
stallations, mines,  and  machinery  as  war 
booty— exceeds  »2. 000 ,000. 000.  It  was  none 
other  than  Stalin  himself  who  thus  brazenly 
boasted  to  the  whole  world  In  September 
1945.  after  America's  smashing  defeat  of 
Japan:  "For  40  years  the  men  of  th*  older 
generation  have  waited  for  this  day.  And 
now  this  day  has  come." 


This  declaration  represents  more  than  a 
complete  and  shame-faced  break  with  every 
preteL.se  at  revolutionary  Idealism  which 
characterized  the  policy  of  the  Bolsheviks 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1905 — 
when  under  the  leadership  of  Lenin  they 
worked  tor  the  defeat  of  Czarlst  R\issia.  This 
bold  boast  of  having  wiped  out  and  avenged 
the  humiliating  defeat  inflicteo  by  Nippon 
on  the  old  imperialist  Rtissla  In  the  Tstishima 
Straits  and  at  Port  Arthur  constitutes  a  eras* 
reversion  to,  and  even  an  extension  of,  the 
rankest  robber  policies  of  czarist  imperialism 
In  China  and  throughout  Asia.  Already,  the 
new  imperialist  Russia  has  extended  It* 
frontiers  to  the  Yellow  Sea 

But  here  we  must  add  that  the  present- 
clay  imperialism  of  Russia  Is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  aggression  of  Nicholas  n. 
Stalinist  imperialism  Is  much  more  dis- 
honest and  efficient.  It  hides  Its  sinister 
purpose  beh*nd  demagogic  and  high-sotmd- 
ing  so-called  radical  phrases.  Stalinist  Im- 
perialism seeks  not  only  economic  and  mUl- 
tary  domination — as  did  the  czars  of  old — 
but  also  total  control  of  the  thoughts,  faiths. 
and  moods  of  the  people.  Here  is  not  only 
an  economic  but  also  an  Ideological  Im- 
perialism— ruthlessly  driving  to  enslave  th* 
minds  and  souls  of  those  under  their  "lead- 
ership." Moreover,  alone  of  all  the  big  pow- 
ers. Stalinist  Russia  has  a  huge,  well-financed, 
.owerful  fifth  column  operating  through  the 
W.  F.  T.  U.  and  the  Comlnform.  The  dicta- 
torship In  the  Kremlin  has,  with  devilish 
skUl  and  tinbrldled  C3rnlcism.  harnessed  to 
Its  nefarious  alms  and  actions  the  good  will, 
energies,  and  talents  of  many  gullible  lib- 
erals who  persist  In  clinging  to  the  tmfounded 
belief  that  despite  all  its  mistakes,  the  Soviet 
regime  Is  today  the  very  Incarnation  of  a 
progressive  state  and  society. 

It  is  highest  time  that  ovir  country  shovred 
the  way  in  atoning  to  the  Chinese  people  for 
the  Big  Three  sacrifice  of  their  sovereignty. 
American  leadership  in  stemming  the  tide  cft 
totalitarian  communism  and  chaos  in  China 
Is  long  overdue.  We  must  frankly  recognize 
that  the  victories  of  communism  In  China 
constitute  the  most  Important  triumph  of 
bolshevism  since  it  seized  power  in  Russia. 
We  emphasize  that  the  adoption  of  a  new 
policy  toward  China  must  be  In  a  spirit  ot 
sincere  bipartisanship.  No  attempt  shotild 
be  made  to  gain  partisan  capital  through 
raking  up  past  mlst,ake*  and  capitalizing 
them  for  factional  purposes.  In  Asia,  no 
less  than  in  Europe,  is  a  bipartisan  policy 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

roa  A  coNSTxtrcnvr  pboc«am 
It  Is  in  this  spirit   that   we  propose  th* 
following  as  guiding  lines  of  a  definitive  con- 
structive American  policy  to  meet  the  crisU 
In  China: 

1.  There  must  be  no  recognition  of,  trad* 
with,  or  economic  assistance  to,  the  Com- 
munist forces  In  China.  American  commer- 
cial interests  should  be  firmly  admonished 
against  the  narrow,  selfish,  and  short-sighted 
poUcy  of  strengthening  the  Chinese  usurpers 
through  doing  business  with  them.  Th* 
crisis  in  China  can  only  be  aggravated  to 
the  detriment  of  America  and  world  peace 
and  freedom  by  an  attitude  and  policy  of 
"business  as  usual."  We  must  not  aid  or 
arm  our  enemies  of  today  and  tomorrow  as 
we  did  in  the  case  of  Japanese  imperialism. 

2.  Our  Government  must  not  extend  any 
form  of  diplomatic  recognition  or  economic 
help  to  any  s< -called  coalition  regime  which 
Moscow  may  order  set  up  by  the  Communist 
Party  In  China. 

3.  We  strongly  urge  President  Trtiman  to 
consult  with  all  the  democratic  nations  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Latin  America  so  as  to  work 
out  an  immediate  program  of  collective 
actlOB  to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist 
tyranny  and  to  bolster  the  democratic  forces. 

4.  Our  Government  should  place  before 
the  UN  Security  CoimcU  the  entire  question 
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f .  Our  nmeinmant  ilMiiAd  taring  to  bear  ita 
fiineat  BMirml  preaaora  on  Franca  and  tha 
MatbarUnda  to  recognise  the  dealre  of  tha 
paoplca  of  Aala  still  under  their  rtUe  for  na- 
tional freedom,  econamle  l>cttcrment.  and 
aodal  juatlca  within  the  framework  and 
throi^h  tba  metboda  of  democracy.  Otber- 
wls*.  the  CooiaBuntoU  wUl  demogoglcally  ex- 
ploit theae  unXuUUtod  legitimate  demands 
for  their  own  sordid  alma  and  In  the  interest 
of  Russian  Imperialism. 

10.  Our  OoTemment  should  appoint  a  spe- 
cial rM^aimitoatrw.  on  wblcb  labor  la  to  be  rep- 
isaentart.  to  pispais  jointly  with  democratic 
A^iUn  suthorltlea  the  application  of  Praal- 
der.t  Tniman  •  point  4  to  tbaaa  undav^opad 
areas  tn  the  interest  of  their  native  peoplea. 
and  tha  entire  world. 

coavcLcsxow 
Tha  world  aaaaot  stay  free  and  at  peaca 
without  Aala  being  free  and  at  peace  Fur- 
thanaora.  AaU  cannot  be  (re*,  peaceful,  and 
pc«aparo«M  with  China  in  the  Communist 
scranglahold.  There  la  nothing  Inexorable 
or  Invincible  about  ffnmmvn'ft  In  China  and 
tba  raet  ot  Asia.  But  va  cannot  defeat  com- 
wlth  military  waapooa  alone.  De- 
has  higher  Ideals  and  better  Ideas 
tban  communiam  or  any  other  brand  of  to- 
talitarian deapotlam.  We  must  translate 
theae  ideals  and  Ideas  Into  poaiuve  deeds. 
Into  actuality. 

In  Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Indochina  there 
are  strain  dMBOcratlc  nationalist  forces  that 
are  deadly  ancmies  of  Communist  deapotlam. 
Boeldts.  neither  Russia  nor  the  Common isU 
of  China  either  want  to  or  can  give  the  Asian 
peoplea  genuine  national  freedom,  the  nec- 
eeaary  capital  and  nuchlnery  for  develop- 
ing their  snanmalM  and  improving  their 
livmg  standards. 

In  ttreealng  the  above,  we  do  not  seek  to 
minimise  tha  Importance  of  the  vlctartoa 
scored  to  date  by  the  Communists  In  China. 
The  consecjuencea  ot  theee  vtctortea  are 
enormous — especially  and  Immediately  for 
southeast  Asia,  and  even  the  Philippines. 
AustralU.  acd  New  Zealand.  But  grave  as 
the  resulting  danger  to  freedom  la.  the 
worst  danger  we  face  today  la  a  feeling  of 
despair  and  a  policy  of  do-nothing  and 
drift.  If  we  allow  otirselves  to  b«  over- 
whelmed by  fear,  then  we  are  lost.  If  w* 
continue  to  do  nothing  In  regard  to  the 
Chinese  crisis,  then  we  are  bound  to  lose 
our  remaining  friends  In  China  and  to  find 
It  Impossible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
developing  demucrattc  forcaa  In  every  other 
part  of  Asia. 

The  Chinese  ertoto  is  very  serious,  but  not 
at  all  hopeleaa.  The  tide  can  still  be  turned 
In  favor  of  freedom  and  peace  in  China  and 
for  democracy  among  the  peoplea  of  Asia. 
Toward  the  attainment  of  theae  great  goals. 
tha  free  trade-union  committee  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  haa  propoaed  the  above  program. 
We  call  upon  our  Ooremment  to  give  our 
propnaals  prompt,  thorough,  and  favorable 
consideratlosL, 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNNan-vaNia 

m  THg  HOCSK  OP  RBPIUBKNTATXTS8 

Mondav.  Julv  It.  194$ 

Ut.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  eohiBirvs  of  the  UaUed  Mine  Workers 
Joxirnai  I  hAvt  tAken  an  editorial  UUed 
"Stop  the  St.  Lawrence  Foliy."  ahich 


attracted  the  Attention  of  those  of  us  in 
central  Penn.«;ylvania  who.«;e  entire  econ- 
omy is  based  on  the  coai  and  railroad 
industry. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  a  folly.  It 
is  unsound  and  will  destroy  the  jobs  of 
thousands  of  coal  miners  and  railroad- 
ers. It  will  give  preference  to  foreign 
labor,  and.  above  all.  it  will  co«t  the  tax- 
payers of  America  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  article,  which  app>eared  in  the 
February  1.  1949.  issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal,  la  as  follows: 

STOP  THE  ST.   LAWaSNCC  FOLLT 

The  New  York  Port  Maritime  Association, 
wuh  a  manbarshlp  of  1.A00,  has  renewed  lU 
iTinrtrtMf~'  to  devclopoMnt  of  the  totally  un- 
naoaaaary  8t.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Acting  for  tha  assocutlon,  the  member- 
ship of  which  includee  shipping  Interesu  In 
porta  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Vice  Prastdant  Caliaghan  haa  cireularlaed 
Congraw  setting  forth  In  detail  the  calaaal" 
toua  cffectaon  the  shipping  Industry  aad 
the  country  as  a  whole  If  thto  unfortunate 
legUlatlon  to  pasaed  by  tha  Eighty -first 
Congress. 

Mr.  Caliaghan.  In  an  Interview,  pointed  out 
that  "the  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrenea 
River  baa  been  fully  dlaeusaad  before  tha 
American  peopl*  for  the  past  decade,  and 
that  th«  overwhelming  maas  of  teatimony 
and  facte  jureaented  tn  opposition  to  thto 
project  m  1934.  1941,  and  again  in  194«. 
clearly  show  the  Injury  which  would  be  In- 
flicted on  labor  and  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  as  well  aa  tha 
decreaaes  of  property  values  In  the  great  sea- 
porta  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coaau  and 
the  Great  Lakes  " 

Continuing.  Mr    Callaghaa  said; 

"BceauM  of  the  unaoundaaaa  of  this  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
from  every  standpoint.  It  Is  viul  that  this 
legislation  be  defeated  In  the  Ughty-ftrst 
session  of  Congress." 

To  vuuallse  the  extent  to  which  a  rulnoua 
competitive  price  war  Involving  shtpplBg 
ratea  aa  between  American  and  forelfn  «•< 
tramp  steamers  would  result  In  disaster  to 
American  shipping  and  maritime  employ- 
ment, the  turmoil  In  the  shipping  trade  ex- 
isting at  the  present  time  over  the  division 
of  shipping  American  products  under  BCA 
sponsorship  between  foreign  and  American 
veaaels   furnishes  good   evidence. 

Since  it  haa  now  been  demonstrated  that 
we  cannot  control  our  own  Government 
agendea  In  diverting  traflc  to  foreign  ships 
on  our  own  give-away  pruducta.  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  chance  whatsoever  of  secur- 
ing the  patronage  of  United  SUtes  profiteer- 
ing corporations  and  Industry  as  a  whole  In 
favoring  American  shlpa. 

Tha  only  answer  to  continued  malnte- 
nanea  of  aa  American  merchant  marine  In 
the  lanea  of  traBc  that  would  be  developed 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which  would 
paaatrata  the  heart  of  the  geography  of  the 
Matkm  via  th*  Great  Lakea,  would  be  for  the 
Oovemmeut  to  subaldue  beyond  ail  rcaaon- 
abla  ooocepta  of  a  subsidy  all  freight  that 
Amartoaa  ships  carry  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway. 

It  to  thua  plain  that  the  taxpayer  would 
not  oaly  be  out  the  original  cost  of  develop- 
ing tha  St.  Lawrence,  opening  up  a  trade 
lane  for  foreign  shlpa  and  foreign  products 
produced  at  wage  rates  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent leM  than  those  prevailing  In  the  United 
Btataa  lor  41m  aama  arttdea.  but  the  tax-auf- 
farlaff  puMlc  would  have  to  bear  the  poliu- 

uipie  subsldlaa  lo  Mfllanhi  avan  tha  aaaah- 
lanc*  of  iiarlcaa  ahlpylng  in  this  proposed 
water  li 
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Certainly,  tha  Ume  to  not  opportune  for 
the  Nation  to  pay  the  freij^t  to  maintain 
the  economic  security  which  the  recklesa  dis- 
regard of  sound  buslneaa  la  certain  to  de- 
atnjy  If  the  St.  Lawrence  project  flowers  In- 
to a  reality. 

Mtilttplylng  tax  burdena  without  any 
economy  benefits.  In  fact,  creating  a  com- 
petitive situation  that  wlU  decrease  coal 
consumption,  divert  traflic  from  railroads, 
destroy  property  values  of  existing  lake 
ports.  Incrcaad  nn^aployment  of  miners, 
railroaders.  aeiiBen.  longahoremen.  and  la- 
bor In  other  Industries,  constitute  a  promo- 
tional endeavor  which  totally  repudiates  all 
»en.b:ance  of  oommon  sense. 

By  every  yardstick  of  political  sanity  and 
bualneaa  acumen  the  Intnrulng  St  Lawrence 
dafioptnetit  abotdd  be'  defeated,  even 
tikoagh  tKith  'tntman  and  Dewey  have  baaa 
deceived  into  aponaorship. 


Mrs.  Frank  W.  Swantoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  caEC^:  J< 

IN  THE  BO^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvlv  11   1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Swantoo  was  a  lo: 

resident  of  my  congressional  c.  . .-.. 
For  many  years  she  served  on  the  board 
and  was  the  directing  heat-  of  the  Oregon 
Humane  Society.  For  almost  20  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  humane  or- 
ganization. We  in  Oregon  are  proud  of 
the  work  and  achievements  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Swanton  in  behalf  of  humanitarian 
work,  particularly  among  dumb  animals. 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  those  who  are 
(amiilar  witli  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
Uods  throiKliout  America  for  the  protec- 
tion of  dumb  animals  will  be  interested  in 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Swanton.  as  we  are  in 
Oregon. 

There  appeared  in  the  National  Hu- 
mane Review  of  July  1949  an  interesting, 
noteworthy  article  on  the  contribution  of 
American  women  in  this  great  humani- 
tarian work  and  particularly  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Swant^m.  I  Include  this  article  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks : 
I^i»i»<  Havx  Maax  HvyLkirz  HisToaT — Exthc- 

susnc  PiaioHAunxs  Bmcjojjo  aivo  Dsaoa 

RXCITXO 

(Bv  Richard  C.  Craven) 
The  femlnite  Influence  in  himiane  history 
haa  never  been  proclaimed.  At  odd  times 
reference  has  been  made  in  Items  of  current 
Ineldent.  but  In  rather  cursory  manner. 
Women  have  been  regarded  with  a  certain 
chivalry  that,  according  to  custom,  to  ex- 
pected of  the  male  sex.  but  Justice  has  never 
been  done  them  adequately  tat  the  services 
rendered.  Let  us  admit,  graciously,  that  the 
hUBiaiia  movement  would  not  be  where  it  la 
ay  but  for  the  contribution  of  the  sweeter 
Many  atxieties  for  protection  of  chll- 
er  aBlatoria-wowM  never  have  cobm  into 

Z    i£a  peratotence   of   wnsnanfcted. 

though  at  times  perhaps  a  trifle  exasperating 
to  thoee  of  lesser  enthusiasm,  haa  too  often 
conquered  over  male  Indifference  lo  t)e  over- 
looked in  a  Sanaa  ot  rcntalaeent  articles  such 
aa  theae. 

Pieaaa  uuifciiHiiil  I  have  never  laid  Claims 
to  being  w&a  i  la  Mrmed  a  "ladlea'  ^an."  If 
anything,  the  reveraa.    Hence,  this  tribute  la 


at  least  Impartial.  And  I  think  our  peopla 
should  know  more  inumaieiy  aome  of  tboaa 
whose  crusading  spirit  has  been  built  into 
the  fabric  of  humane  history.  There  Is  no 
attempt  here  to  line  up  our  famous  ladies  In 
order  of  merit;  I  cotild  not  do  thto  even  if  I 
dared.  Hence  these  things  are  set  forth  Jnat 
as  they  happen  to  come  to  mind,  with  no 
attempt  at  sequence. 

Early  in  my  travels  an  aselgnment  took  me 
to  the  charming  Oregon  city  of  Portland. 
That  Invcrfved  the  beginning  of  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  Oregon  Humane  Society 
and  Its  manager.  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Swanton. 

Here  was  a  lady  who  was  bound  to  succeed 
In  whatever  she  undertook,  provided  it  bad  a 
certain  appeal  to  her  personal  ambltlona. 
She  had  that  resoluteneae  and  dectstvenaae 
that  we  ordinarily  aaaodBta  wtth  military 
leaders,  and  the  astyUD—  SMOfllatad  with 
political  leadarahip.  Probably  her  mnet 
dominating  eharaeterUUc  waa  her  sense  of 
justure.  her  love  of  animals,  her  aanaa  ot  fair 
play,  her  champlonahip  of  opprsaasd  «^* 
dren. 

It  waa  natural,  therefore,  that  ilia  aboulu 
find  herself  hurled  Into  the  work  aba  loved. 
She  waa  a  widow  at  the  time  of  thto  ^..'st 
macttng.  The  Oregon  Humane  Society  was 
by  no  means  her  first  vcntvre  Into  humane 
service  As  she  recalled,  she  had  spent  a  few 
years  in  Nome.  Alaska,  where  her  hxisbSLnd 
had  held  the  oOce  of  postmaster.  She  and 
her  husband  were  d-.stressed  by  the  amount 
of  animal  suffering  m  AU^ska.  So.  she  headed 
a  society  for  protection  of  animals  in  ICoaaa. 

paoTicTOic  axiiiAi.s  nc  aLssxa 

Onlv  a  very  few.  stich  as  Mrs.  Swtmton  or 
Mrs.  Huntington  Smith,  could  have  main- 
tained such  "a  society  in  Noma  or  other 
Alaskan  settlement  In  thoae  days.  Where 
could  one  turn  for  a  board  of  directors  in  a 
dty  or  floating  poptilation?  WiTiere  could  one 
»wta  the  money  to  maintain  su^  a  move- 
ment? But  Mrs.  SwFjiton  raised  the  money 
and  did  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  How  did 
she  raise  it? 

Before  anybody  Tentures  eriUdam  of  her 
plan  it  is  permissible  to  ask  what  he  or  she 
would  have  done  tinder  isimilar  conditions. 
This  writer  makes  no  pretense  of  mentoring 
anybody's  soul,  or  qtiestioning  anybody's 
methods  provided  thoae  methods  did  not  ac- 
tuallV  outrage  public  feeling. 

Nome  In  those  days  was  in  the  throes  of 
the  gold  rush.  The  population  waa  made  up 
mostly  of  men  of  adventure,  rough  men.  some 
with  a  past.  They  were  largely  of  the  type 
that  makea  money  one  day.  spends  It  the 
next,  always  confident  that  more  aad  more 
luck  will  come  thato  way.  They  gamUed  at 
card  tables,  dice  games,  or  In  oth«ways. 
When  they  quarreled  over  such  diargaa  as 
crookedness,  they  settled  matters  to  their 
own  way.  sometimes  even  with  fatal  results. 
There  waa  little  law  and  leaa  order.  Yet  there 
was  ffrnw^KWtg  about  Noma  that  made  it  a 
likable  place  for  those  who  lived  there.  And 
there  waa  something  about  those  rough  men 
that  suggested  a  finer  nature  beneath  the 
roueh  exterior. 

Mrs.  Swanton  saw  posslblUtea  in  those 
strange  fellows  who  had  come  from  all  qxiar- 
tera  to  seek  a  fortune.  She  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  h^  them.  If  only  ahe  cculd  mln- 
imite  the  rcsolta  of  the  gambling  fever  that 
had  struck  so  poany.  She  cctild  not  stop  the 
gambling:  nobody  could.  But  she  might 
suppress  some  of  its  evils,  by  improving  its 
surroundings. 


EAtSI?ro  TtoS    toONET 

Mrs.  Swantcm  decided  on  an  experiment. 
She  threw  open  her  home  to  the  card  play- 
ers. They  could  come  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning play  as  long  as  they  liked,  but  one 
concaaulon  ahe  exacted,  and  to  which  they 
readily  agreed.  It  waa  that  the  money  in  the 
kiny.  yes  it  was  poker  they  played,  should 
go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  humane  so- 
ciety.   That  way  the  society  was  kept  oper- 


ating. The  men  liked  Itta.  Swanton.  ra- 
apactcd  bar.  and  moat  ct  the  erlla  uaaally 
aaaociated  With  card  gambling  were  ahaent. 
The  kitty  raised  substantial  stuns. 

Thto  story  will  come  as  a  shock  to  some 
readen.  But  bow  would  the  average  hu- 
mane ctemplai  ralae  funda  for  animal  pro- 
trT*V>n  vndcr  anch  conditions?  As  Old  BlU 
said  in  that  famous  comedy — "if  you  know 
a  better  'ole.  go  to  it."  Thto  writer  without 
atteaspctng  to  pose  as  a  censcv  rejoices  only 
In  the  purpoae  to  which  tha  muicy  waa 
devoted  in  that  wllderneas  of  the  north  coun- 
try. 

In  time  Mrs.  8want<»i  returned  to  the 
Statea.  meaning  Portland.  She  began  the 
task  of  lifung  the  Oregon  Humane  Society 
to  its  feet,  and  seeing  that  it  stood  firmly 
upon  them.  She  was  a  most  likable  person. 
She  made  hoau  of  friends  for  the  soctoty. 
She .  waa  on  the  beat  poaalbto  terms  with 
many  prominent  newapaperman.  Tbey  came 
to  bar  home,  aptmt  plaaaant  ereninga  tbere. 
They  appcaclatad  Imt  leintmattng  nan- 
MTlama.  her  sparkling  wit  and  repartee.  She 
never  attempted  to  win  their  Interest  in  hu- 
mane aerrtce  by  talking  them  into  bore- 
dom. Her  personal  pet  animal  was  a  lovely 
cat  which  became  known  far  and  wide 
under  the  name  she  fondly  gave  it.  Nancy 
Hanks  The  newsmen  knew  Nancy,  and 
liked  her  as  did  Mrs.  Swantoo.  Further, 
Mrs.  Swanton.  in  her  hirmane  activltiea, 
seemed  to  do  generally  the  things  that  ap- 
pealed to  newspapers,  things  that  made  good 
reading,  and  she  kept  them  Informed.  The 
society  became  respected  for  the  things  It 
dia. 

At  the  time  of  my  vtsit  the  society  was  In 
good  odcHT  with  the  authorities.  She  carried 
her  service  to  distant  sections  of  the  State, 
and  the  Government  showed  appreciation 
by  voting  •  10,000  to  aid  the  good  work. 
Among  the  moves  she  made  for  greater  effi- 
ciency w«s  appointment  <rf  Pulton  Fleet- 
wood M  hiMrifint  cAcer  for  eastern  Oregon. 
with  headquarters  at  Baker.  Mr.  Fleetwood 
was  a  man  who  had  spent  most  of  his  years 
on  the  range.  He  knew  cowlioys,  aud  they 
knew  him.  They  knew,  too,  that  there  could 
be  no  monkey  business  with  this  officer. 
Many  a  time  he  rode  through  the  night  to  be 
on  hand  for  things  that  might  start  with  day- 
light. Fleetwood  had  the  respect  of  leadtog 
citiaMis  of  eastern  Oregon,  and  especially 
of  his  own  community  of  Baker,  whose  most 
prominent  man.  State  Senator  Strayer.  waa 
his  ardent  champion  and- for  a  time  at  least 
head  of  the  branch  of  the  society  In  that 
secuon.  This  waa  most  fortunate,  because 
Senator  Strayer  waa  one  of  the  m'Dst  highly 
regarded  members  of  the  State  legislature 
and  took  care  that  the  Government  knew 
the  value  of  the  society  to  the  people  at 

large.  

Many  stca-ies  could  be  written  of  the  power 
and  Influence  of  the  society  and  Its  reputa- 
tion for  eouiage  in  any  circumatancea. 
Here  to  one  that  to  typical. 

A  FUHLIC  WATSa  BOLS 

In  the  open  range  country  where  the  land 
waa  given  over,  almost  exclusively,  to  cattle 
raising  and  where  the  human  population  waa 
few  and  widely  scattered,  was  a  water  hole 
where  cattle  had  been  accustomed  to  drink 
for  as  far  back  as  the  humans  could  re- 
member. It  waa  the  only  source  of  water 
for  scores  and  scores  of  miles.  Some  men 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State  realized  how 
valuable  this  water  supply  was  in  that 
parched  region.  So  they  homesteaded  the 
land  around  the  water  hole  and  fenced  it  In. 
This  kept  the  cattle  out. 

Within  a  short  ptriod  the  cattle  began  to 
lose  flesh,  and  it  seemed  likely  the  cattlemen 
would  lose  heavily.  Apparently  there  waa 
little  they  could  do  about  it,  the  homestead 
claims  having  been  made  in  the  regular  way. 
The  cattlemen  held  meetings,  but  with  no 
benefit.  Then  somebody  got  the  Idea  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  Oregon  Humane  Society,    Mra. 
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ewanton  tavc*tt«at«d.  talked  wtth  th«  crfd- 

that  Um  water  bola 
to  tiM  MCtt*  of  tba 
ranclian.  ^  ^ 

Boos  tiMff*  wm  a  trttartu  of  luMiuicd 
I><iniea  at  the  fences  of  ttaa  vatav 
BuxMtraai  of  cattle  v«r«  bavtliiff  tlwfr 
off.  !wft«»*t  for  water  that  vas  <lcnle<l  them. 
•j^'  tte  MOoaiiAiaBnt  ot  the  ranchen  Mr*, 
ftorwartt.  Wtth  a  pair  at 
braosht  alone,  the  cut 
Uiroogh  tfco  ttntm  wtrts  and  opened  a  c>P 
through  which  the  cettle  charged. 

Tbe  bo^MsUadcn  swore  out  warranta.  and 
Ma.  SvaDtoa  vaa  aiTMtad  for  willful  dam- 
aM  to  iumwity.  my  and  ao  forth.  The 
ytecfci  lady  tfMMUided  a  jury  trial  The  only 
Mhi  avallaMa  (or  Jury  aerrlea  were  ettbar 
■jtodi  owner*  or  tnd»*etly  latereoMd  to 
otlkaca  who  were  atock  owner*.  When  the 
trial  got  under  way.  Mr*.  Swanton  called 
mtiim  after  wltncaa.  old  InhaMtanta.  who 
f^»«4W*^  that  tlUa  had  always  been  a  public 
WAter  bote  Furtlker.  Mra.  Swanton  ru-gcd 
tiMt  to  keep  cattle  wttboat  water  waa  Tlola- 
tion  ot  the  hoBaae  laws  of  tbe  State. 

The  caae  ended  In  complete  victory  for 
Ifrs.  •wanton.  Sbe  had  done  more  than  waa 
mj-t*****  by  the  eonhlned  efloru  of  the 
■loftmen  ^e  a  wooiaa.  The  caae  was 
fuUy  lepwted  ta  the  Orecoo  paper*.  Con- 
mimibUoos  wen  ateverod  vpon  her  and 

Ittol  <d  the  Mg  atockjnen. 


\ 


«lfnlfleant  Ttctory  came  about  aa 

of  oae  of  thoae  crasy  long-dlstanee 

A  lot  of  ranch  hands  or- 

a  race  orer  the  Ughwaya.  to  end  at 

elty  haU  to  rortland.    They  would  ride 
tbetr  taocaes  to  test  thetr  endxirance.  aetUe 

power  And  owir  h  ansiwr  nonesnee.  nmaa 
would  do  all  the  work,  eowpokes  would  take 
the  gkvy.  be  the  aeki>owled«ed  heroes,  with 
or  wnttovt  the  blush  of  prtde  The  whole 
aa  allly  aa  ether  auch  eon- 
tpot  lffi*»*^  hunt  with  bow 
and  arrow  at  ■awMosa.  Wyo. 

Un.  Swaoten  aald  the  raee  oittst  not  take 
place.  Who  waa  ahe  the  eowpokes  wanted 
to  know,  to  tell  them  what  they  ahould  or 
elM«M  not  do?  rancy.  a  woman  telling 
them— a  wooaaa.  Of  all  things.  Well,  they 
kad  handled  wiwnan  before,  ever  since  they 
got  married,  and  they  were  not  going  to  let 
«p  now.  Joet  when  fame  snd  glory  wers  In 
thetr  grasp . 

It  happened  that  the  last  tap  of  the  race 
waa  to  be  from  Salem  to  Portland.  Mrs 
Bwanton  aras  st  Salem  In  good  time  She 
l»sd  her  oAesm  TStsftnariana.  borae  ambu- 
toacea.  deputy  shnrtflb  and  was  all  set  before 
til*  SfBt  rider  snteced  Salem.  Big  crowd, 
flsemed  like  something  was  brewing.  It  wsa. 
As  rldar  after  rider  caote  in  on  weary 
widely  acattered  as  to  time,  they  dls- 
for  a  breatlisr  Horses  were  ttrlpped 
on  order*  from  the  bumaite  k<^«  lety 
»ra.  Tbey  were  In  miaeraMe  alMipe.  worn 
illafraessil  Tired  and  ear*.  Vint,  a 
was  ordered  Into  an  ambulanee  for  the 
Imiawf  Qg  tiM  raos  to  Portland  Others  were 
ordsfwd  toto  ttaMas  to  rsat  a  couple  of  days 
FroloolB  and  gmmMiag  came  to  aorry  tonea 
from  tbo  oowpokee.  Mrs.  Swanton  was  ac- 
of  scuttling  s  historic  event,  of  pre- 
thls  or  that  rider  mm  wtontng  lame 
Mra.  Swanton  and  her  hslpei* 
morety  chuckled,  went  merrily  on  with  their 
work. 

was  heaped  on  thoae  whoa*  horsss 
to  Setter  oondHlon  than  the  worst. 
Tee:  tboy  oooM  ptooaed  to  PortUnd.  for  the 
pand  an<  |^t^—  Sniab  but  tlMf 
walk   the  harsm.  Soldtng   the 


Let  nobody  dare,  under  penalty  cf  Immedi- 
ate arrest,  put  one  foot  In  a  atlrrup  or  vault 
Into  a  aaddle. 

Were  those  fellow*  sore?  Hot  alone  phya- 
Ically  from  the  long  ride,  btrt  mentally  alao. 
They  had  been  licked.  Licked  by,  ot  all 
thlnga,  a  woman. 

A  few  walked  thetr  horsea  the  rest  of  the 
a-ay.  That  race  had  depreciated  Into  a  hu- 
man bunion  dertjy. 

A  crowd  had  aaaembled  at  Portland  city 
hall  to  wltncaa  arrlTal  of  the  rlctor.  They 
had  Ttalona  of  a  handaome  rider  gallcplng 
up  to  the  stepa  on  bla  charger  to  receive  the 
token  of  champlon&hlp.  It  would  stirpaaa 
that  otiMK  i^cat  nde  of  hlatory  exemplified 
In  the  e>plo«t  of  one  Paul  Revere. 


WliccU  Within  Wbeels 


mnurrt  cowronxs 

Instead  of  the  grand  finale  end  tbe  sttfge 
to  the  wtanlng  poat.  the  ipootatcri  after  a 
very  loa«  wwtt  saw  a  hor*eman.  weary  aa  hia 
animal,  head  bovred  to  ahame.  alowly  ap- 
proadi  the  dty  ball.  There  wm  no  glory. 
He  aiul  hu  fellows  had  striven  for  nothing. 
That  waa  the  end  of  etidurance  eonteata  In 
Oregon.  A  victory  for  a  woman  Mra.  Swan- 
ton waa  the  winner  of  that  race.  And  she 
let  It  be  kno^n  that  If  anybody  elae  tried  to 
organize  ar.y  such  fooIUhneaa  in  the  future, 
ahe  had  a  lot  more  trlcka  In  her  bag. 

Much  more  could  be  told  of  the  ezplolta  of 
thla  laaiwiiiefill  lady.  In  her  heart  children 
had  aa  warm  a  place  aa  anlmala.  and  she 
moved  speedily  to  protect  them  against 
abuae.  There  waa  one  time  when  ahe 
learned  ot  cruelty  In  a  small  school  where 
the  teacher  believed  that  the  rod  was  good 
for  children,  if  given  In  generous  porUoos. 
Mrs.  awanten.  after  being  convinced  aa  to 
actual  cruelty,  wtihcut  waiting  for  a  lot  of 
caae  work  and  examlnattans  of  varlotis  sorts, 
put  an  end  to  the  aevcrlty  by  taking  the 
teacher  to  court.  It  waa  another  triumph 
for  the  aoctety  and.  If  memory  aerves,  the 


A  social  note.  Mrs.  Swanton  renuUned  a 
widow,  by  preference,  until  the  snd.  A  secret 
known  only  to  s  few  was  ths  fact  that  among 
those  who  sought  to  woo  her  eras  a  blgh  polit- 
ical figure  of  her  State.  She  alight  have  be- 
come the  flrat  lady  of  Oregon,  but  she  waa 
not  linpieseiid  by  the  prospect  of  bsoomlng 
the  wife  of  s  governor..  A  govenMr**  wife 
must  be  sIvpmMpect.  must  be  a  slave  to  ber 
husband's  high  oaoe.  OloryT  She  had  mil 
the  glory  ahe  wanted,  or  could  have  wanted. 
In  her  achle%ementa  as  humane  leader.  So. 
she  carried  on.  scored  her  triumphs  In  the 
sphere  that  best  suited  her 

Mrs.  Swanton  bad  a  premonition  of  deuth. 
She  felt  certain  It  aruuld  coom  suddenly,  and 
it  might  be  at  any  time  H^  deepest  con- 
cern sraa  for  the  future  of  the  Oregon 
Humane  Society.  She  bad  plaru  aa  to  what 
should  happen  to  the  event  of  her  death 
TWO  people  she  took  toto  hsr  confidence  aa 
to  wtMt  ahotaM  be  done  tanmedlately  follcw- 
ing  her  pamlng  I  know  becauee  I  waa  one 
of  thorn  persona. 

Death  did  come  suddenly,  to  the  eight 
Next  momtog  this  great  humanitarian  vraa 
fuund  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  her  bath- 
room. Heart  trouble,  aggravated  by  the 
worry  artatng  from  a  mistake  which  brought 
on  a  lawsuit,  had  resulted  In  exactly  what 
ahe  had  forecast.  Aa  to  the  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture  of  the  society,  thla  faued  to  matertaltce. 
I  WM  unaware  of  her  paaaing  until  after 
other  plana  bad  been  shaped.  But  permit 
me  to  aay  that  the  Gragon  —mam  Society 
Is  dotog  an  excellent  pubile  ssi slos.  s  credit 
to  lis  oianagement.  And  If  you  ever  go  to 
that  beauuful  city,  by  all  nteaos  visit  ths 
society   and   ase   for   yourself   the   Impoaing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNOTS 

IN  THk  HOUSE  OP  RkPRKSENTATTVES 

Momday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my.  remark.s  In  the  Rec- 
oiD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  reprinted  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  9. 
1949: 

wHrCLS  vrrtHii*  whxxls 

(The  Chicago  Tribune  devoted  Ita  entire 
editorial  columns  In  lU  Prlday  editions  to  s 
discussion  of  the  Hiss  trial,  declaring  It  to  be 
the  moat  lucid  portrayal  yet  of  the  operatlona 
of  the  New  Deal.) 

Verdict  apart,  the  trial  of  Alger  Hlaa  haa 
been  the  moat  aatonlahlng  and  revealing 
spectacle  of  the  New  Dead  era.  Hiaa  was  tried 
for  perjiiry  In  his  testimony  before  a  Federal 
grand  Jiiry  becaiise,  under  the  statute  of  Um- 
lutions.  he  could  not  be  tried  on  the  charge 
that  he  i»ed  his  nfljclal  post  In  the  New  Deal 
State  Depaifisnl  to  feed  secret  doctimenU 
to  Rusala'a  esptanags  ring  In  the  United 
St.ites 

The  task  of  reporting  a  verdict  waa  entruat- 
ed  to  10  men  and  2  women  on  the  Jiiry.  but 
It  is  probable  that  almoat  every  Uterate  cltl- 
ten  In  the  tJnlted  States  arrived  at  a  conclu- 
sion of  his  own.  Tet  the  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  sharp  conflict  between  accusa- 
tion and  denial,  the  exchange  of  charge  and 
countercharge,  have  perhaps  tended  to  cast 
a  murky  cloud  over  much  of  the  proceedings. 

There  were  complicated.  Interlockiiig  forces 
working  all  through  the  trial  and.  Indeed, 
even  before  It  began,  for  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal. This  obviously  partisan  Interest  wss 
dictated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  Hi«s  has 
held  a  succession  of  very  high  oOcca  under 
the  Rooeevelt-Truman  admtiilitfoltoti.  so 
that  Its  reputation  stood  or  fell  with  his  own. 
but  because  in  bis  own  person  he  epitomised 
the  foreign -mlndedncss  of  the  covert  forces 
which  have  'argety  controlled  New  Deal 
policy 

He  waa  accused  of  being.  In  secret,  a  Com- 
munist In  the  service  of  Russia.  The  ques- 
tion which  his  case  poeed  waa  this:  Waa  he 
repreaentatlve  of  a  general  wUllngneea  on 
tbe  part  of  the  New  Deal  to  aeU  our  America? 

Thla  trial  started  with  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Kaufman  on  the  bench.  He  was  the  junior 
In  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  lis  had  Intimate  New 
Deal  connectlona.  fiiat  as  spcatM  counsel  tor 
the  Federal  Commimicatlans  Oomminhm. 
later  aa  asaoclate  gensici  eowneel.  by  New 
Deal  mlectlon.  In  the  coagreaaluual  Investl- 
gatten  of  ths  Pearl  Harbor  cauatrophs. 

la  that  capacity  he  played  the  adsslnls- 
tiratlon  game,  and  when  Mr  Truir^n  ap- 
potoled  him  to  the  FedcriU  bench,  over  the 
protests  of  both  the  Aaaucutlon  of  the  Bar 
of  New  York  City  and  tbe  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciations of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  C«)q- 
nectlcut.  there  were  grounds  for  suspecting 
a  pollttoal  reward  for  scrvicss  rendered. 

Huw  ths  Hiss  caae  waa  ssslgoed  to  this 
Judge  merits  thorough  Investigation. 

Hias  had  come  to  the  New  Deal  by  recom- 
mendation of  ^llx  Frankfurter,  former  pro- 
fsaeor  at  Harvard  Law  School,  now  Associate 
Jnotlm  ot  the  Supreme  Court  by  appoint- 
meat  of  Mouacvclt. 

ftankfurter  was  an  original  atockhoMv 
of  the  left-wing  periodical,  the  New  Rsp«ahtlc. 
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recently  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  Wsl- 
Uce.  the  crypto-Communlst  candidate  for 
Presldeat  last  year. 

His  original  patron  to  Government  before 
1910  was  Hec^  L.  Stimscn.  who  to  1933  se* 
eretly  won  Boosevelt's  endorsement  of  the 
poUcy  rtfialing  srlth  Japan's  foray  toto  China 
through  the  appUcatlaiu  of  mnrtlnns. 

In  1941  thla  brought  war.  and  Stlmsnsi  was 
there  as  Rooaerelt's  Secretary  of  War — a  post 
Into  which  Frankfurter  Is  credited  with 
ptahing  htoH-to  *^naanetiver"  Japan  toto 
-flrtog  the  fl^  shot,"  as  Stlniaoo  himself 
Missierd  It. 

As  sponsor  of  Bias.  Frankfurter  appeared 
to  testify  for  him  as  a  character  witness, 
and  he  and  Judge  Kaufoun  ostentatlo«sIy 
tfwv*  hands  as  he  niounted  the  dais. 

Frankfurter  gave  forth  vrtth  an  amaring 
line  of  double  talk,  but  wss  protected  by 
Ja%e  Kaufman  when  Government  couneel 
attempted  to  bring  out  that,  to  addition  to 
Hisa.  he  had  proosotcd  nnmeroos  other 
graduates  of  pro-Oomnranlst  IncUnatlon 
from  Harvard  J-aw  School  toto  positlans  of 
Influence  in  his  personally  supervised  tovtsl- 
ble  govemmeat  within  the  New  Deal. 

A  second  Snpretne  Ooart  Justice.  Stanley 
Beed.  also  volunteered  m  a  character  wit- 
ness, while  a  deposition  ta  favor  of  Hi«  was 
submitted  by  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson,  of  IIU- 
noU.  former  State  Department  oAdal  and 
represenutire  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  testimony  referring  directly  to  HfM* 
actlviUes  produced  tremendoos  sen«atians. 
Hiss'  aooHir.  Whittaker  Chamhcrs.  s^-ccn- 
feased  former  Ccmmtmist  courier,  who  once 
held  a  f««0  New  Deal  Job  be  said  had  been 
obtained  for  him  by  the  Communist  Party. 
had  been  senior  editor  at  t30,000  a  year  of 
Henry  Luces  Time  magaatoe.  By  cotod- 
dence.  Mrs  Ptlscilla  Hiss  had  been  assistant 
to  Luce  on  Time  11  years  before  Chambo* 
followed  her  Onto  the  staff. 

Chambers  tfesttOed  that  he  received  State 
Department  docunients  not  only  from  Hiss 
but  from  Henry  Julian  Wsdlelgh.  Oxfoed 
graduate,  and  fantastic  corroboration  came 
at  the  trial  Crom  Wadlelgh  himself. 

Wsdlelgh.  however,  made  It  dear  that  he 
had  passed  dn  none  of  the  secret  papers 
Chambers  said  came  from  mes.  Chambers 
alao  named  three  other  New  Deal  oAdals 
as  -sources-  of  secret  documenU. 

On'  of  them,  Harry  D  White,  former  as- 
sistant secretkry  of  tise  treastiry.  died  a  few 
days  after  being  qMceHiini  rt  by  the  House 
Ctmunittee  on  the  Un- American  Activities  on 
this  charge. 

Chamtiers  rvlated  that  to  IIM  he  had  laid 
the  storv  of  the  existence  of  the  Bed  spy 
ring  before  A.  A.  Berle.  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Ir  the  belief  that  Boosevelt 
would  act  on  It. 

Bene  testified  before  the  Hoioe  oooamlttee 
that  uothlx«  wm  done,  althoagh  m  late  as 
1»44  there  was  stm  a  |vt>-RtBsian  dlqtictn 
the  State  Densrtmoit  and  that  "Algcr  EBm 
took  the  pro-Russian  point  of  view.'* 

Chambers,  eoaamentlng  on  admtolatratlan 
reftsal  to  stir  tip  snoontog  red  herrings,  re- 
marked. "Berle  wm  tdd  to  go  Jtxmp  to  the 
lake-  . 

Again  f  19*5.  after  Mr.  TkmBan*s  accesckm 
to  odkre.  Chambers  repeated  hk  story  to  ttw 
State  Department  Sectirtty  OSocr.  ones  more 
without  result 

Lloyd  Paul  Stryker.  high-priced  eoozxael  for 
Hlaa.  submitted  to  Chambers  a  photograph 
from  a  Luce  pubUcatlon  blowing  Hiss  to  the 
company  of  BeBator  YaacncmBB.  leader  of 
the  nepahUdui  lilparllmn"  foreign  policy 
factkni.  the  cnptlon  of  which  referred  to  Hia 
m  ~tme  of  the  Stote  Department's  brighter 
yoong  men."  adviser  to  Boosevelt  st  the  Yalta 
ccference  w^cre  Stalto  wrung  vast  conces- 
■tatts  from  tt^  PmsMent,  and  Secretary  Gen- 
eral  of  the  Ssn  Franctseo  conference  where 
the  rmted  Nations  Oiartar  wm  drafted. 

With  hesrry  sarcsam.  Stryker  asked 
whether,  upoiti  seeing  the  picture.  Chambers 


had  wired  the  President  to  beware,  that  Him 
was  a  traitor. 

*a  did  not."  responded  Oiambers.  *1 
didnt  think  It  was  pnesihle  to  toterest  any- 
body to  tbs  subject." 

Hiss*  own  story  was  a  deaial  of  everything. 
He  loit  Chahbcrs  hia  apartmoit.  gave  him 
his  auto,  accepted  a  mg  from  him.  a  tokm 
of  appreciation.  Chambers  said,  from  the 
Soviet  ^py  ring,  rode  srlth  him  to  New  York, 
had  him  and  his  wife  aiid  child  to  his  home, 
met  hin-  an  admitted  15  times — all  true,  but 
he  never  passed  Chambers  sny  papers. 

Hiss  and  his  wife  denied  ever  seeing  the 
Chambers  family  after  January  1.  1987.  al- 
though the  strange  fact  eme»ged  over  Mrs. 
HIM'  denial  that  Mrs.  Chsmheia  knew  ber 
plans  to  take  s  nursing  coorK  to  Baltimore 
6  mcmths  after  that  date. 

Yes.  the  def  enw  conceded,  all  of  the  secret 
papers  except  four  to  Hiss*  own  hand  were 
typed  on  a  Woodstock  typewriter  the  Hhs 
family  had  owned,  but  the  story  was  offered 
that  they  tiad  given  tte  machine  to  some 
servants  before  the  dates  typ^xl  ta  them 
pspers  in  the  fim  3  months  of  1988. 

Government  testimony  brotight  otit  that 
a  repair  shop  where  the  machine  was  fixed 
was  not  to  existence  st  the  time  sntnesses 
for  Km  said  they  had  taken  the  typevrrixer 
there,  so  tUr.t  It  mtot  have  remained  with 
the  Hiss  family  tmtll  much  later. 

But  if  the  defense  account  were  tme.  the 
alternative  was  that  someone  had  still 
sneaked  the  papers  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Negro  servants,  for  reasons  un- 
known and  unexplained,  had  cocae  toto  poe- 
siBSinn  of  them  and  copied  them  for  Russia. 
It  sounded  rather  tmUkely. 

Hias  threw  big  names  around  throoghoot 
his  tesrimony.  One  of  lUs  associates  to  the 
State  Department  and  at  San  Ptandsco.  John 
Sloan  Dickey,  is  now  president  of  Dartmooth 
College  When  former  Secretary  of  Stete 
James  F.  Byrnes  asked  him  abom  rumors  of 
his  Communist  aHliatlan.  he  submitted  him- 
self to  the  FBI  and  then  asked  Dean  Acfaeeon. 
then  Under  Secretary,  now  Secretary  <rf  State, 
to  assure  Bjrties  that  the  matter  had  been 
laid  to  rest. 

While  stiU  ta  the  State  Department,  he  was 
sought  out  by  JoBir  Focna  Dtnias.  Wall 
Screet  lavryer.  foreign -relatioos  adviser  to 
Ooennor  Dewey  during  the  Isttcr^  P«ns«den- 
tial  campaigns,  and  American  spokesman  to 
UN.  to  become  president  of  the  Csmegle 
Foundation  for  Interxiatl<»ial  Peace  at  $33,000 
a  Tear. 

With  all  of  his  State  Department  exp«l- 
ence.  with  the  added  djstlncttnm  of  havtpg 
been  executive  secictary  of  the  IhHitfbartoa 
Oaka  OoitfeiaBce  st  which  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund  were  con- 
ceived. Hiss  elt  himself  vrell  qualUled  to  head 
this  propaganda  agUBcy  to  the  canse  of  toter- 
natlonallsm. 

always  taken  an  totcra*  In  each 
Kren  ss  a  yoong  Oovemaksiit  taerycr 
he  had  attended  meeUagB  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  to  WmhIiigUsi  at  which 
bright  young  New  Dealers,  socse  of  lAom 
vrere  also  later  accused  as  Oommtmlsts, 
listened  to  one  another. 

Throoghoot  the  trtsl  there  were  curious 
overtones.  The  consistently  tender  trest- 
ment  atcoedsd  Blm  by  Judge  Kaufman 
arooaed  comment.  Mrs.  Rooeevelt.  who 
months  before  had  prejtidged  the  case  to  her 
dally  column,  dropped  to  and  agato  acquitted 
Bias  to  prtot. 

Otha  coiamidats  and  newspapos  prtoted 
material  totendcd  to  win  him  sympathy. 

Yet  It  wm  not  these  thst  aroused  Judge 
Kaufman's  anger,  but  outspoken  accounts  of 
his  partiality  from  the  bench.  He 
contempt  action  or  punishment  by 
other  method  once  the  case  was  closed. 

The  Department  of  Justice  on  other  occa- 
sions had  strenoously  sought  convictions. 
notaltfy  to  the  wartime  man  sedition  trial 
of  Sg  opponenta  of  Boomvelt's  war  poUcy. 


That  case  was  proeectned  vtadlctlvely  by 
O.  John  Bogge.  who  later  attracted  an  Im- 
presBlve  ntntiber  of  left-wing  cUenta  aixi  was 
the  choice  for  Judicial  oAce  of  the  radical 
American  Labor  Party  to  New  York,  which 
Is  the  next  thing  to  the  Communist  Party. 

But  the  Blm  cam  wm  brooght  by  a  reluc- 
tant administration.  It  ccsdd  not  be  soft- 
pedaled,  as  was  a  similar  case  to  19i5  to- 
vdvlng  the  theft  of  hundreds  of  top-secret 
Government  docxmients  which  found  their 
way  to  the  pro-Oommnatat  "*rg""*"T  Amer- 
asfa. 

Two  fines  of  lilBlug  proportions  w^ere  Im- 
posed to  that  ease,  but  a  Navy  lieutenant,  a 
Stattf  Department  employee,  and  Mark  Gayn, 
later  a  foreign  correspondent  notorious  tor 
his  enmity  toward  General  MacArthtir.  all 
went  scot  free. 

The  Cc»nmittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
had  brooght  too  mtich  of  the  Chambers-Hlm 
story  toto  the  open  to  permit  it  to  be  sor- 
reptitloosly  dropped,  but  aside  from  the  ex- 
ertlons  of  Asshtsnt  United  States  Attorney 
Thoaam  P.  Man>hy  there  was  little  to  the 
GcTemment's  presentation  to  soggesk  n 
strong  desire  for  convlctlan. 

With  so  many  chcsmatasces  to  his  fsvor. 
with  a  battery  of  five  lawyers,  a  peychiatrlat. 
and  a  corpa  of  tovestieatasa.  the  ncvmal  cx- 
pensm  ci  which  would  mount  toto  tens  of 
thoumnds  of  dollars.  Him  might  wen  have 
felt  km  than  normal  trepidation  u  the 
case  vrent  to  the  Jtiry. 

But.  verdict  spart.  the  American  peofde 
have  had  s  peculiar  education  to  ttke  tmder- 
ground  govemntent  which  has  so  vitally  af- 
fected iu  life  and  future. 


I  Don't  See  tbe  Jasticc  m  PassiBf  Hodtwf 
LefuUtioa  Tkkt  Takes  Care  of  tkc  Bdy 
WIm  Isa't  ia  Uaiform  Witboot  Passaf 
a  Hoasinf  Bill  To  Take  Cvt  of  tkc  B«y 
Wko  Is  ia  Uaifc 


EXTENSION  OF 

cw 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  <tjiB*Ma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVH8 

MoiiAxy.  July  11.  1949 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  am 
happy  to  learn  that  the  Hotise  as  wen 
as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  Iiave  tmanimoosly,  and 
with  favor,  reported  from  oat  of  those 
committees  S.  1184.  and  it  will  shortly 
ctHne  to  this  floor. 

Morrcrrtx.  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  very  day  it 
was  reported  out  from  the  committee. 

S.  1184  is  a  bill  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  to  lease  at  low 
rental  by  private  Industry  and  with  pri- 
vate capital  on  or  in  areas  adjacent  to 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  yards,  liases,  or  other  installations. 

Let  me  sovsest  to  the  consideration 
of  this  House  that  S.  1184  is  not  an  act 
to  provide  employment  to  the  unem- 
ployed, it  is  not  a  proposal  to  beautify 
'cities,  to  wipe  out  blighted  areas,  or  to 
eradicate  slums.  It  is  not  a  social  pro- 
gram to  afford  so-called  economic  rent 
to  certain  low  income  groups.  It  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  do  all 
these  things. 
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It  vm.  at  the  same  time,  solre  a  prol»- 

D  a  sound  hat^    "mt  4o  that  vttbout 
hundreds  of  mllltaia  of  dollars 
out  of  the  federal 
a  Job   that  can  and 
be  dooe  by  priTate  industry 

th^H  1%  year*  I  served  on 
Booao  Coamilttee  of  Pubilr 
and  Grooadi  sUilU»C  vlth 
the  VitMi of  bootiis  VBder  the  ver- 
itable TBtaVf  of  BMHIv  Admimstra- 
tk»  that  I  have  seen  c^me  and  la 

This  to  the  first  piece  of  lecMatkm 
ever  advaoeed  eoapfehctMUnc  a  plan 
whidl  iBfvkes  t|ie  use  of  pn\  ate  (und» — 
aa  weB  as  prlTau  b«adcr»— to  solre  a 


I  need  not  point  out  to  my  coOeafues 
In  this  Bouse  that  any  record  for  the 
giCToointc  and  prorulent  administration 
of  mn  MattMMl  OowctaHMBt  has  been 

Ifr.  Speaker,  from  the  standpoint  of 
my  business  experiences,  as  weU  as  a 
ReprcsenUUve  t»  this  Ooocresa.  8.  IIM 
Is — tn  my  optnioo— one  of  the  most  con- 
stnactlre  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
ooae  before  ih^  body  la  many  a  day. 

It  la  a  fittinc  appUcatlon  of   sound 
;  prlneiples  addressed  to  a  highly 
and  pressing  problem  facmg 
the  Federal  Ooiemwent. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a  peraenal  interest 
In  this  proMem.  In  Mobile.  Ala.,  there 
is  a  great  military  h^stallatkw  almost 
Within  the  shadows  of  my  home.  It  is 
nAMantlalty  a  wartime  Installation. 
The  housing  coodttioaa  which  obtain  at 
Btookiey  Air  Force  Base  at  Mobile.  Ala  . 
are  as  tnadeqoate  as  they  are  any  place 
tn  these  United  States.  X  have  first- 
hand knowledge  that  conditions  identi- 
cal with  those  at  Brookley  field  exist  ad- 
jacent to  every  military  Installation  in 
these  United  States,  and  that  means 
every  part  of  the  country  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

Need  I  recall  the  pictures  published  In 
life  magazine  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago 
which  exhibited  but  some  of  the  mttUor 
and  the  unsanitary  conditions  under 
whidb  UMHaads  of  the  famines  of  those 
in  onr  anaad  mtices  now  live?  And  I 
mean  the  enlisted  men  Just  as  much  as  I 
mean  the  families  of  commissioned 
ofBcerr. 

lift  magazine's  pictorial  presentation 
of  these  eooditions  was  rcvoUiag.  It  is 
unthtakaMe  that  this  CongraM  bad  not 
sooner  discovered  some  economically  and 
(tnancially  souiul  method  of  solving  the 
housing  condttieas  of  our  armed  senrlce 
forces,  and  eapodally  so  with  respect  to 
bousing  famf^  men  charged  with  the 
■pnarlng  of  their  youngsters. 

Htmdrcds  of  mimnna  of  dollars.  If  not 
buttons,  have  been  pieced  at  the  disposal 
gf  the  FHA.  the  Veteraiu'  Administra- 
tion, gad  other  ageadei  of  Oovemment 
to  piovlde  bousing  foe  votorgae  gad  other 
civilians  during  the  past  two  dtoadie.  It 
Is  high  time,  as  the  Honorable  Secretary 
Stuart  Symington  so  aptly  pginle  out. 
that  tht.*!  Coafreeo  do  something  to  hou.^e 
the  men  who  are  still  tn  uniform — and 
8.  1184  is  a  biU  that  w;ii  do  hut  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thle  Ooveraaient  has  no 
harder  headed,  harder  working,  direct 
actlonlst  and  b«ilaaea>adnded  adminis- 
trator than  Is  the  Boaorable  W.  Stuart 


Secretary  of  the  United 
Air  FVKre. 
Stu  Symington  tackles  a  job  you 
can  expect  that  that  job  will  not  alone 
be  well  done  but  that  it  will  be  done  with 
both  economy  and  dispatch.  We  have 
on  innumerable  occasions  seen  bha  apply 
administrative  principles  to  the 
of  the  many  vexatious  problems 
of  government  that  he  has  handled  in 
the  half  dozen  Federal  activiUes  he  has 
headed  up  at  one  time  or  another. 

Less  than  10  days  ago.  silently,  quietly, 
and  effectively,  he  again  went  into  action. 
A  great  aviation  strike  had  been  in  pro«- 
reas  for  10  long  weeks  at  the  Bendix  plant 
at  South  Bend.    Kvery  effort  at  com- 
pounding the  differences  of  management 
and  labor  had  failed  to  bring  a  solution. 
After  all  negotiations  had  broken  down. 
Secretary  Symington  called  Malcom  P. 
Per^o-son.  president  of  the  Bendix  A11-- 
craf t  Corp..  to  Washington.    At  the  same 
time,  be  also  sent  a  plane  out  to  De- 
troit to  pick  up  Mr.  Walter  Reuther.  head 
of  the  striking  union.     Alter  receiving 
them  and  stating  the  hazard  that  this 
strike  offered  to  national  defense  to  each 
individually,  he  brought  them  together 
for  a  meeting  in  his  own  ofBce.     He  then 
called  m  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, John  Gibson,  and  his  own  director 
of    public    relatiorv«i.    Steve    Leo.      The 
conference,  as  reported  by  the  press,  al- 
though It  started  at  about  noon  time  was 
still  snarled  up  at  3  o'clock  the   next 
morning. 

Although  Conciliator  Symington's  at- 
tttade  was  adamant,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  differences  would  have  to  be  .settled 
sometime  and  that  they  can  well  be 
settled,  here  and  now.  Again  the  nego- 
tiators started,  this  time  it  was  on  the 
road  of  understanding.  It  was  SMne- 
thing  over  23  hours  later  that  settlement 
was  reai-hed.  and  the  problem  of  the 
strike  .solved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  It  was  no  accident 
that  Secretary  of  Defen^^e  Forrestal 
named  the  Honorable  Stuart  Symington 
to  handle  the  difficult  age-old  problem  of 
obtaining  adequate  barrack  quarters  and 
housing  for  all  military  personnel.  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines,  which 
has  kmm  piafocd  those  charged  with  ad- 
mlnlflterlBff  the  affairs  of  the  Armed 
Service  forces. 

In  appearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Mr. 
Symington  made  a  clear,  brief,  and  con- 
ckM  statement  urging  the  passage  and 
adoption  of  8.  IIM. 

Let  me  here  introduce  pertinent  parts 
of  his  statement  that  evidence  the  urgent 
for  this  legislation. 
Secretary  Symington  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Mr  Ouilnnan.  and  aMiniMra  at  th»  com- 
BUiM*.  I  appTsslBle  tlUa  epportaany  to  ap- 
p9«r  b«roM  your  eowimmes  oa  bshalf  at  tb* 
NaUooal  Uilitary  fbUbllalUBSBt  tn  suppmi 
of  thiM  IcglaUtkui  to  provtds  hoaMS  for  our 
military  psffsonnel. 

TlM  Natlooal  MUltsry  btabllahment  coo- 
iMtori  tbat  tfM  swrtmtut  o(  LhU  IsgislaUon 
la  •Mcntlal  to  ths  sfldsaqf  of  th«  armed 
MTTicai.  present  >ieusla§  factlitiM  for  mil- 
itary and  civilian  psrsonnel  of  the  ifatloaai 
Military  •lUblistimcot  ars  w>  totally  inad«> 
quate  la  number*  m  to  fail  utterly  in  m««t- 
lag  llM  llewsnrit     TlUa  propoaed  Icgulaiion 


would  greatly  atimulatt  conatruction  by 
prlrate  enterprise  of  houalng  unlta  needed 
by  the  National  MUltary  Bitabltflhinent 

In  order  to  attract  and  hold  the  hlgiily 
trained,  experienced  and  technical  peraonnel 
now  required  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Porce.  it  ta  e«- 
•ential  that  thla  personnel  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  live  comfortable  and  normal 
Uvea  inaofar  as  military  duty  pennlta  on  a 
reasonable  parity  with  the  avera«?e  American 
citizen.  Moat  of  them  do  not  now  liave  that 
privUege. 

For  example,  in  my  recent  travela  to  varl- 
oua  twmi.  some  of  the  eonditiona  we  have 
found  are  almost  unbeUeraMe.  At  Mather 
Pleld.  Calif .  famlllea  are  living  In  converted 
barracks-type  buildings  whjre  It  U  necea- 
•ary  to  use  community  bath  and  coolilng  fa- 
culties. The  same  applies  to  Mitchell  field. 
N  T.  At.Chanute  Field.  111.,  there  are  sev- 
eral famuiea  living  In  a  converted  mld-Victo- 
rUn  house  where  only  out«lde  toilets  are 
available.  I  could  name  many  more  spe- 
cific examples  of  which  the  above  are  typical. 
At  tills  point  may  I  deviate  to  say  that  at 
Muroc  Lake.  Jointly  operated  and  used  by  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  poeaibly  the 
most  Important  base  of  all  becauae  It  is 
where  we  do  most  aircraft  testing,  condi- 
tions are  simply  unbelievable.  I  saw  17 
famlllea  living  with  one  wash  basin  and  one 
toilet.  I  do  not  mean  one  group  of  wash 
basins  and  one  group  of  toUets.  but  Just  one 
wash  basin  and  one  toUet. 

By  the  very  natiire  of  the  service,  military 
peraonnel  must  always  t>e  on  order.  They 
must  proceed  to  designated  places  at  desig- 
nated times  for  varying  durations.  As  a 
result,  they  are  considered  transient  to  what- 
ever community  in  which  they  ctirrently  re- 
side. Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  Na- 
tional Bousing  Act  transients  are  not  con- 
aidered  sound  buainess  risM  for  housing. 
Many  of  our  people  are  unable  to  find  quar- 
ters at  ell.  Others  are  forced  into  slum  areas 
or  makeahift  dwellings  too  inadequate  to 
have  tieen  conaldered  a  part  ot  the  available 
and  Uvable  bousing  faculties  of  the  conuuu- 
nlty  in  the  first  place.  Moreover,  any  ade- 
qiiatc  accommodations  ttiat  may  be  avail- 
able command  a  price  far  beyond  their  meana. 
With  tbe  enactment  of  this  legislation,  we 
intend  to  give  priority  to  caring  for  the  need 
of  quarters  for  Junior  oflicers  and  noncom- 
missioned oOlcers  who  are  most  affected  by 
these  conditions. 

The  result  of  this  situation  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  armed  forces  Is  incalculable. 
Separated  famUles  and  sqtialid  living  condi- 
tions combine  to  produce  very  poor  morale. 
The  resulting  problems  of  replacement  and 
•xceaalve  training  coats  seriously  Jeopardise 
the  effectiveness  of  our  •Sorts  to  provide  ade- 
quaUly  for  the  defcnas  of  tbe  Matloii.  Tb«i 
same  aousln^  difficulty  also  greatly  retards 
our  sdorts  for  peraonnel  procurement. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three 
very  prssalng  r— soMa  why  tbe  Mattoiud  Mili- 
tary BsUbUahassBt  ftoU  that  tMs  IsglaUtion 
Is  urgenUy  needed.  Pttst,  there  talsu  a 
morale  problem  tbat  aarfoaaty 
tlM  eflectivaneaa  of  our  defens 
Second,  we  are  having  grave  dllBculty  in  ac- 
quiring tbe  personnel  thmt  we  need:  and 
third,  we  are  txavlng  equal  dUAcuity  In  keep- 
ing thqee  tbat  w«  do  get. 

Mudera  warfare  daaaDds  a  asasa  bibber 
percentage  of  quaUasd  siiirilsnsls  than  at 
any  time  in  tbe  paat.  Such  men.  stable  and 
serious  aa  a  riaaa.  are  deeply  interested  in 
tbeir  bocaea  and  families.  TlMy  are  also 
amply  qualiflcd  to  smcesd  ta  etvlUaa  Ufe. 
It  la  tlMee  men.  tbe  CMSB  we  assd  BBoat.  tbat 
we  eaaaot  atuact  or  expect  to  kaep  It  null- 
tary  careers  prove  a  handicap  in  ptoetding 
adequate  bomea  for  their  famU:aa. 

Tba  bousing  created  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation  would  not  alone  solve  cur  entire 

aleae  wowla  eoAce  to  attract  Into 
sennee  tbe  number  if  cosnpetent  engineers 
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and  technldaas  that  are  irgently  needed. 
The  u  lias  Ufa  being  cooaMered  today,  bow- 
ever,  is  designed  to  provide  tmawdlatc  re- 
lief. The  basM  nqelniiiit  is.  of  eoorse.  for 
the  erection  ot  a  aaSdesU  ntunber  oT  ade- 
quate public  quarters  to  boos*  all  military 
personnel.  Tliis  is  also  a  i<mg-Fange  require- 
ment, the  fulfillment  of  which  Is  of  necessity 
•  lengthy  proceas  But  tbe  proHcm  Is  Isa- 
BMdiate  and  pressing.  This  legtslattoM  wo«dd 
operate,  in  tbe  sbortcst  possihle  ttaae.  to 
provide  an  inv^nable  aid  in  laiiiig  tbls  grave 
diSculty.  I 

Tills  plan  hSs  the  approval  of  tbe  entire 
National  Milusr>  SrtabUslUBenu  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdmtnistTaQco  will  suggest  cer- 
tain technical  amcnteMUta  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  bas  advised  tbat  tbe  ubJetUtea 
rl  this  with  tbe  proposed  aocndOMnta 
sbould  be  considered  in  accord  wiib  the 
program  of  tbe  President.    •     •    • 

Through  thW  present  t^ll.  it  appears  we 
may  solve  aocactbing  wbicb  Is  corttng  tbe 
American  taxpayers  tcos  of  mnhnna,  if  not 
iiBii^iiits  of  taaflJnna  of  doUan  tbroogb 
faltan  at  miilW t.    •    •    • 

Take  a  place  where  tbe  reenlistaacat  is  90 
percent  becauae  they  have  adequate  hoosiBg 
and  are  tiappy.  and  then  at  otbcr  caeaaaanOs 
ottier  tw}rs  reenlist  only  on  a  baala  at  7  per- 
cent. We  go  te  them  and  says.  "Wby  do  you 
not  coeae  badi  to  he  Air  Poee»y  Tbey  re- 
ply. *3eeauas  my  wife  and  cbUtfren  wUl  not 
accept  this  type  of  Unng  in  such  housing." 

So.  we  Icnow  this  bill  will  improve  that 
if  we  can  pass  it.  because  then  ve  can  get 
decent  bowsing  to  keep  people  who  are 
skilled.     •     •     • 

Tou  see.  tbe  trouble  U  ttat  on  this 
the  t>oy  who  ffoea  Into  the  Air  Foi 
automatically  knows  his  life  is  gotng  to  be 
wreclced.  because  either  his  wife  is  going  to 
refuse  to  live  with  bim  in  stKh  quartets,  or 
he  13  being  forced  month  Ixy  montb.  tnto 
bankruptcy. 

Senator  CartaaaT.  8up|w:ee  yaw  save  : 
tng  but  you  made  available  good 
Tbat  would  be  worth  while  would  it  not? 

accretary  Sracnieioif .  Tea.  May  I  say  what 
tbls  bdl  will  do.  Senator,  and  I  am  as  sure  at 
it  as  I  am  here  tbla  monimg.  It  will  save  a 
lot  of  marriages  and  bowna,  and  it  will  give 
a  far  better  Air  FUree  for  leaa  money;  and  a 
far  better  Army  and  Navy.  I  want  to  empha- 
size I  am  testlfving  for  tbe  three  services. 

Senator  Whexst.  As  you  said,  you  would 
save  a  lot  o(  marriages  and  homes  Tou 
wooM  also  saw  a  lot  of  airplanes. 

^scietary  Stscqcctow.  No  doubt  about  tbat. 

Senator  Whxxst.  Becauae  you  will  keep  the 
experienced  men  in  tbe  service. 

Secretary  Sticwgtow.  Tea,  sir.  and  there- 
fore tbe  Air  Fdrce  and  Navy  would  save  a  lot 
of  lives. 

Secretary  antmesoM.  May  I  make  one 
more  statement  *  *  *  I  dont  see  tbe 
justice  In  pe<ilng  honsing  IsgislatHei  tbat 
takes  care  at  tbe  boy  wbo  Isat  m  tml- 
f om.  •  •  •  wttbout  paaitiig  a  boosing 
bill  to  take  care  at  tbe  boy  wbo  Is  in  tmlfarm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  &  1114  is  fundamentally 
and  factually  a  sound  bilL 

It  is  c>uch  a  bin  as  you  migbi  wiH  ex- 
pect Secretary  Symington  to  endorse  and 
approve  I  have  heard  It  stated  repeat' 
edly  IB  ttdi  Boose  that  thoosands  opoa 
thoosands  of  Army.  Nkvy.  and  Air  Force 
perscdinel  upon  which  the  Oovemment 
had  spent  himdreds  of  milttnnai  at  dollars 
in  training  and  edticatiop  hawe  left  our 
armed  services  becatse  of  the  fnsoffera- 
ble  housing  conditkxis  which  they  and 
their  famiUes  have  been  compHkd  to 
endure  during  the  past  5  years. 

I  sUte.  and  I  do  £0  without  fear  of 
tul  contradition.  that  the  enact - 
and  appDvai  cf  b.  IIM  by  this 
Boose  will  not  only  Urengthen  the  se* 
curity  anJ  defense  of  this  Nation  by  re- 
taining  in    ihe   armed   seiiku   highly 


trained  and  skilled  personnel,  but  it  wiQ 
save  the  future  expenditure  of  untold 
millicms  of  dollars  of  tax  lunds  that  have 
been  spent  in  training  and  retraining 
men  in  order  to  maintain  the  strength  oi 
the  forces — as  determined  by  this  Con- 
gress—only to  *iave  them  quit  the  serv- 
ices because  of  intolerable  houdng  con- 
ditions. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  out 
of  the  Barking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  same  day  it  passed  the  Senate. 
It  has  but  recently  been  reported  and 
without  a  dissenting  vote  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committe    of  the  House. 

This  House  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
remiss  in  its  duty  if  it  failed  to  pass 
S.  1184  and  do  so  with  dispatch. 


Tbe  Marines  Are  Ne  Laxvy 


EXTENL.ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cALiroaxiA 

Hi  TEE  HCXJSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  H.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RrcosB,  I  Include  the  fol- 
towing  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 

Chronicle: 


TBE  KJlZrXSS 


wotrrowT 


Because  there  arc  otovioasly  people  in  blgb 
piTyr—  ta  WaablngUMi  wbo  need  it.  we  are 
Ming  to  deUver  a  Uttle  bomlly  about  tbe 
■ptrtt  or  tbe  ITnited  Statca  Marine  Corps  and 
tta  worth  to  the  Nation. 

We — and  we  beUere  a  great  many  others — 
have  stood  by  in  growing  eoostcmatkm  wbOe 
tbe  behtnd-tbe-ecenes  campaign  to  aboltsii 
tbe  eorpe  lias  gone  forward.  Tbosa  wbo 
Uke  to  acottle  tbe  eorps  jtalk  in  lofty. 
t^ry»^  aboot  tbe  waste  involved  in  two 
doing  tbe  aaaas  Job:  at  dattteottai 
rtvalrtca:  oC  tbe  ncatneaa  Oiat  eosdd  be 
actueved  by  letting  tbe  Army  simply  soak 
iq>  the  Marine  Corps  ground  tmlts  and  tbe 
AW^  Force  take  over  tbe  Marine  air  watta. 
On  paper  it  looks  good,  pesiiaps.  But  we 
cant  remember  that  tbe  paper  attractiveness 
of  any  battle  acbewie  ever  eontzflNited  to  tbe 
winning  of  a  Paciae  bfarbtwert  Wbat  won 
thoee  bcacbheads  was  tbe  uaaags.  tbe  ^plrtt, 
tbe  guta.  tbe  coolneaa.  and  eadency  at  tbe 
mdlvMwal  tgMlat  man. 

It  has  been  the  spedllc  aislgnmint  of  tbe 
Ibrine  Corps  for  nearly  ITS  yaats  to  epcar- 
bead  attacks,  to  wade  Into  tbe  tMigh  apa«s 
and  clean  them  cut  wttb  whatever  tt  toojk 
In  tbe  way  ot  iiaillmai  to  die.  An  outfit 
wftb  that  kind  of  assignment  eooldnt  be 
large— it  had  to  be  cioac  knit.  spcdaQy  (*cked 
for  ranadaasi  ot  body  and  apirtC^Pc  lapa 

a  sort  xa  corps  tfiAte.    We  think  the  eorps 

earned  tbat  slight  vanity  on  its  record  across 
a  century  and  three  qitiartera.  and  recently 
on  tu  pcxformanoe  at  OwadaleaBal.  Tarawa, 
a«<pai*  Guam.  Falau,  Iwo  Jima.  and  Oki- 
nawa. 

Four  yean  hare  passed  since  the  last  of 
thooe  opcratiaoa.  It  seems  a  short  time  for 
a  Nation  to  forget  its  tremendous  debt  to  the 
relatively  saaall  eorpa  that  did  thoae  ugly 
hwk  tedtapsMabie  jobs.  We  don't  think  the 
mtkiQ  has  fbcgottea:  we  doat  think  the 
Aacrlean  people  have  taOod  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  tbey  owe  a  eonaldarabte  pert  of  the 
PadfLc  Tictory  to  tb»  fact  that  these  men 
regarded  ttiemselves  as  Marines,  and  there- 
fore tbe  defenders  at  a  tong.  proud  tradition. 


Tet  tbe  Ration  seems  content  at  tills 
mcnt  to  sit  back  and  acquteace  in  an  obiioua. 
organised  effort  to  wreck  tbe  oorpa.  to  toaa 
overboard  all  at  tbat  spirit  and  pride,  to 
tbiow  away  an  arm  of  defense  wbleb  staoda 
to  prove  as  tiseful  tn  any  future  war  as  tt 
was  in  tbe  last. 

Apathy,  in  this  caae.  can  amount  to  tragic 
sbortaigbtedneaa.  Tbe  Marine  Corps  isnt 
out  for  appianae;  it's  asking  only  tbe  chance 
to  preacrve  tta  proved  tariolncaa.  and  Its  fi^t 
is  agalztst  a  comfatnatloo  of  greed,  envy,  and 
sheer  obUviOBBncaa.  We  urge  support  for 
the  corps  in  tbls  struggle:  it  wUl  pay  divi- 
dends in  the  greater  aecwtty  of  tbe  Natioa. 


Ov  FerdfB  PeGcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 

or  Tsxaaasea 

IN  THE  HOTTSB  OT  RWBBBNTATIVES 

Momdof.  Julw  11. 194$ 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanimoos  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas,  I 

include  as  a  part  thereof  an  editorial  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  11. 

Russia's  renewal  of  her  blockade  of 
Berlin,  the  beating  of  and  insults  heaped 
upon  our  representatives  in  China  by 
Russian -controlled  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  march  in  KngJand  of  English 
radicals  carrying  piacards  proclaiming 
their  dislike  of  Yanks,  as  they  term  oar 
armed  forces,  over  there  for  their  ixt)te?- 
tlcxi.  the  trade  agreements  made  by 
Britain's  Labor  Government  with  Russia, 
the  growing  unrest  in  Japan,  all  call  for 
frankness  <m  the  part  of  our  State  De- 
partment. These  alarming  conditions 
place  a  heavy  responsibility  on  all 
Americans  in  and  out  of  Cot^ress. 

The  American  people  should  be  told 
the  imvamished  truth.  And  there 
should  be  action  taken  akmg  the  Unes 
suggested  in  the  editorial  I  have  placed 
in  the  RxccMts: 

cor  KtJST  STAT  AWAKZ  0«  fOaSaji   FOUCT 


There's  no  reason  wby  tbe  Republican 
Party  should  tf  tbar  tag  behind  tbe  adaila- 
istration^  foreign  poUey  a 
pot  ahots  at  it.  A  basically 
icy  Is  w^  and  good.  Btit  tbat  doaaat  maaa 
the  GOP  mtist  eonttnuaUy  waddle  tn  tba 
tracks  of  tbe  Deaaocrata.  sbouUng  'Me  too* 
at  twttabie  tatarvals. 

aboot  tlsBe  the  SapeMlcan  Party  proved  < 
mere  that  tt  has  both.  It  can  tbam  that 
by  keeping  tta  eye  on  all  foreign  matters  oa 
wbicb  potb  parties  are  agreed,  and  by  point- 
ing new  ways  toward  atteagtbi^dng  thla 
eountry's  world  posttkn. 

Here  are  sobm  of  the  potets  that  look  Isa- 
portant  to  ua  m  dsietoptag  a  ^tttaat  OOT 
stand  on  foreign  policy: 

1.  It  should  be  stated  clearly  tbat  our  effort 
to  halt  tbe  march  of  Soviet  communism  takes 
preccdeikce  over  all  legintial  and  local  prob- 
lema.  Whoever  in  the  world  the  tght  against 
Moacows  agcBta  Is  olm—ed  hy  ettsr  Isauca, 
tbe  over-aU  poUey  of  hatthig  eommuniam 
must  iiave  priority. 

2.  The  Bepublican  Party  ahould  press  for 
equal  representation.  oOeial  and  private,  be. 
t»-een  the  United  States  and  BtMsia.  We  are 
now  r>ermittlng  Soviet  d^plamata  to  roam 
about  our  country  while  otir  diplomata  and 
carrespondenta  are  kept  caged  up  In  MuauiW. 
Sometime  we  may  want  to  show  some  Rus- 
sians how  democracy  works  in  our  land.    The 
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prlTilata  should  be  reciprocal.  Th«  tame 
|o«B  tat  deallnc  wtth  ^1  Soviet  uteUltcs. 
Tta*  Conmuntst  countrlM  mu»t  be  saMte  to 
understand  that  world  ralatioo*  an  not  a 
one-way  street. 

S.  The  Republican  Party  should  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  tact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  la  represented  by  three  detatatlons  to 
the  United  Nations.  Por  the  past  4  years  we 
have  got  used  to  the  hypocrtsy  of  seeing  dele- 
gates from  the  UtaiUne  and  Byelonisala  get 
away  with  the  fiction  that  they  represent 
ao^algn  sutes.  Bven  if  It  prove*  dlflkrult 
to  owfrt  them  from  the  UK.  the  record  must 
%•  k«p(  claar  at  all  times.  The  OOP  has  the 
job  at  ts aping  the  truth  alive  and  to  see  to 
U  tkat  no  Sonet  fraud  Is  accepted  ss  Inter- 
;aBtlonally  l«g>l- 

:  4.  The  whole  of  our  sorry  parformaacc  in 
Asia  naads  to  be  brot^ht  into  the  open.  The 
RcpoMlwa  Pany  might  prepare  a  thoroughly 
tfoeUDiented  white  paper  about  the  Influence 
at  Communist  fel!ow  travelers  on  the  Stste 
Dapartmenfs  Par  lastcm  Division.  The 
eooatry  has  a  right  to  know  Just  why  we 
failed  so  miserably  In  China,  are  at  odds  on 
Japan,  and  liMtat  on  hitting  oursalraa  o*«r 
the  head  with  a  taUBboo  stick  In  Indooaala 
ft.  Our  insaUga  in  the  Middle  Kast  U  full 
ot  hole*  thaft  nssd  meudlng.  The  Axnertcsn 
poaltioo  should  be  restated  somewhat  Ilka 
this:  We  want  to  see  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  Near  Kastcm  region,  reasonably  free 
of  rtvaines  that  sap  the  strength  of  small 
yooag  nstlons  Only  an  economically  In- 
teirrated  Mlddla  Bast,  with  the  Arab 
Iran.  Urael.  and  Turkey  contributing 
atmn  to  atabUlty.  can  withstand  the  fifth- 
eoluma  tactics  of  communlam. 

6.  Is  tha  Marshall  plan  succeeding  aa  a 
giant  relief  operation,  or  U  It  helping  long- 
range  recoeory?  The  GOP  should  try  to  And 
the  snawai  to  that  question.  No  flsmboyant 
CoocraaitaBOl  speech  csn  do  that  job.  What 
Is  oaadad  la  a  careful  Republican  report  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  measuring 
the  effect  of  this  bipartisan  venture  Into 
Suroapan  eeoootnlc  life.  The  MarshaU  plan. 
Um  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  our  arma-for- 
Inrapt  program  call  tor  constant  checking 
OB  afldancy  In  perforBMUea  and  control  of 
•xpendlture 

,  7  The  OOP's  militant  foreign  policy 
I  tfMMild  bring  the  facu  of  our  role  in  the  world 
Into  every  precinct.  We  need  an  informed 
electorau  In  IMS  ss  well  as  right  now. 
Neither  a  great  nation  nur  a  great  party  can 
afford  to  t>e  swept  slong  by  events.  Men 
make  history  And  history  Is  waiting  for  the 
■wn  of  the  Republican  Party  to  help  make  It. 


To  PrcTeat  a  Rccessioa 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


STEPHEN  PACE 


IN  THS  MOUSC  OP  R1PRE8BNTATIVE8 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Irare 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscord.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Port 
Oalnes  (Oa.)  New«-Record  of  July  7. 
1949.  by  the  publisher.  Ivey  E.  Peebles, 
former  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Manu- 
Record.  and  for  severatl  years 
>r  of  the  staff  of  the  Maryland 
Public  Expenditure  Council  : 
•UT  wtm  uiw— ca  io  iobsbmi  a  ax«.  uaioif 

Whan  Um  poMle  aioiH  fewflng   n 
■lopa  working      When  surpttiasa  pUo  tip  Um 
factories  sbut  dwwii,  causutg  uiiemployraent. 


Since  the  unemployed  are  not  able  to  buy. 
the  recession  drops  into  a  depression. 

In  general  It  appears  that  If  we  do  not 
spend  what  we  earn  we  are  eventiially  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  earn. 

Because  a  recession,  which  begins  with  a 
rcfuaal  to  buy.  soon  leads  to  unemployment, 
we  are  apt  to  tiecoma  confused  aa  to  cause 
and  effect. 

The  traditional  ounce  of  prevention  needed 
Just  now  Is  to  keep  buying  stlmuisted. 

But  why  have  people  slowed  down  in  their 
purchasing?  In  part  It  may  t>e  due  to  the 
drying  up  of  wartime  savings  sooner  than 
expected  because  those  savings  never  were 
worth  wh..t  they  appeared  to  be.  Or.  It  may 
be  as  generally  alleged,  the  public  has  de- 
cided to  wait  for  reduced  prices.  If  so.  It 
Is  a  mlstsken  policy. 

There  wUl  tw  ho  general  reduction  In 
conunodlty  prices  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
There  will  be  reductions  here  and  raises 
there   but    no   reduction    In   the    price    level. 

This  fact  is  easily  understood  when  we 
reflect  thst  s  price  concerns  two  values,  the 
value  of  the  commodity  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  We  have  a  dollar  that  Is  now 
fairly  stabilized  at  a  very  low  value. 

After  the  dollar  was  depreciated  to  .about 
00  cents  In  the  early  thirties  the  effect 
was  not  reflected  lasaadlately  In  higher 
commodity  prtcea  becausa  of  the  prolonged 
depression  and  the  wartime  price  controls. 
By  that  time  a  further  depreciation  in  the 
buying  power  of  the  consumer's  dollar  had 
been  effected  through  Federal  taxation.  Ac- 
eordlng  to  fiscal  experts  the 'dollar  had 
dropped  to  about  29  cenu  In  buying  power. 
At  about  that  value  It  appears  sublliaed. 

So  long  as  nobody  In  suthorlty  even  dis- 
ctiaaea  a  strengthening  of  the  national  cur- 
rency there  Is  no  prospect  of  a  ganeral  price 
drop. 

A  good  Illustration  of  how  this  principle 
works  is  sppsrent  to  those  who  as  far  back 
as  15  years  ago  msy  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  Old  Mrxlco  They  noted  that  the 
liaslcan  dollar,  although  conuinlng  more 
allvcr  than  our  own.  would  buy  In  Mexico 
only  one-fifth  as  much.  Mexican  restau- 
rant patrons  had  to  pay  $6  i pesos)  for 
tha  saoM  meal  that  United  States'  restau- 
rant potrooa  were  sccustomed  to  buy  for  $1. 
After  15  )aars  that  same  rate  prevails.  The 
Mexican  people  have  experienced  no  general 
price  reduction,  because  long  ago  their  dol- 
lar (peao)  was  stabilised  at  a  level  which 
made,  and  has  kept  their  commodity  prlcea 
constantly  five  times  as  high  as  ours.  Whst 
looks  like  high  prices  to  them  Is  only  cheap 
money.    The  sama  tl^iif  latriM  tor  u^. 

Since  currency  aaanlpulatlon  and  Oovem- 
■MOt  spending  caused  high  prlcea.  only  a 
foeeraal  of  these  steps  can  cause  a  reduction 
In  the  general  commodity  price  level.  And 
who  expects  either  step  to  be  takaaY 

Insofar  as  the  hope  of  prioa  radnetlona  Is 
a  deterrent,  we  may  well  go  on  spending 
for  what  we  want  and  need.  It  will  slop 
all  sppearanca  of  a  raceaalon. 


Byraes  Breaks  Wkk  Tnusaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cAuyuajiia 

IN  THS  ROU8S  OP  RXPfUmBNTATIVBI 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Ur.    JACKSON    of    California.    Mr. 
(er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
rks  In  the  Racoa*.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Santa  Monica 


(Calif.)    Evening   Outlook    of   June    21, 
1949: 

•TKMaa  sasasa  wrrn  T«t;ifAif 

Last  week  former  Secretary  of  State  James 
P.  Bymea  came  out  more  strongly  against 
the  entire  socialistic  program  of  President 
Truman  than  any  present  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  so  far  done.  Delivering 
the  principal  addraas  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
In  Virginia,  the  man  who  was  appointed  by 
Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  to  be  the  country's 
warttma  stabUlsation  chief  declared;  "We  are 
folaC  down  the  road  to  statlsm.  Where  we 
wUl  wind  up  no  one  can  tell.  But  If  some 
of  the  new  programs  seriously  proposed 
should  be  adopted,  there  is  danger  that  the 
Individual — whether  farmer,  worker,  manu- 
facturer, lawyer,  or  doctor — wlU  soon  be  an 
economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  in  the  galley  of 
the  state." 

That  was  James  P  Byrnes  speaking,  former 
Reprsssntative  from  South  Carolina,  former 
Senator,  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  sp- 
polnted  by  P  D  R.  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  appointed  by  Harry  S.  Truman.  He 
said.  **Too  many  people  are  trying  to  transfer 
power  to  the  oiovernment.  We  are  not  only 
transferring  too  much  power  from  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  Government,  but  we  are  trans- 
ferring too  many  powers  of  State  govern- 
menU  to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
should  not  have  the  Federal  Government 
regimenting  our  Uvea  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  "  Adding  that  "too  many  people  want 
more  pay  for  less  work,"  he  called  for  a  re- 
duction In  Federal  spending  and  Federal 
powers,  snd  pointed  out  that  "our  first  line 
of  defense  Is  a  sound,  solvent  American  econ- 
omy. The  only  wise  course  Is  to  reduce  ex- 
pendltiu'ca  and  live  within  our  income." 

The  Nation  has  had  such  warnings  before, 
but  It  la  novel  snd  significant  to  hsve  them 
sounded  so  strongly  by  s  former  chief  servant 
of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administra- 
tions. Here  Is  startMng  evidence  that  con- 
servative Democrats  In  the  South  snd  else- 
where are  In  full  and  paaalonatc  afreement 
with  the  Republicans  on  the  saajor  Issue 
before  this  country  todsy.  Only  political 
sectionsllain.  snd  the  long  shadow  of  a  quar- 
rel between  North  and  South  which  should 
have  ended  80  years  ago,  hsve  prevented  an 
allnement  from  taking  place  wblch  would 
unquestionably  make  for  conservative  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States.  With  so  much  st 
stake.  It  will  be  strange  If  some  political 
leader  does  not  soon  discover  a  formula 
which  wUl  permit  conservatives  In  sll  parts 
of  the  country  to  unite  and  to  elect  a  Preal- 
dent.  They  have  the  voting  strength  to  do  It. 
If  ^le  issue  can  t>e  dravm  In  such  a  way 
as  to  unite  them,  and  if  the  handicap  of  the 
Republican  Party  label  could  somehow  be 
removed  In  the  Southern  States. 


A  Dirt  Fanner  Looks  at  Hie  So-Called 
Fans  Profraau — Past,  Present,  and 
Proposeil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THl  HOUSK  OP  RXPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  11.1949 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  views  of  actual  fanners  on 
the  so-called  Brannan  farm  program  I 
hare  sent  out  many  copies  of  the  bill  con- 
taining Brannan's  propoiMils  and  asked 
for  the  opinions  of  these  dirt  farmers. 


I  submit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Meml>ers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives tiK  reply  received  from  D.  K. 
Webster,  a  farmer  residing  near  Cresco, 
Iowa,  who  operates  a  farm  of  240  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  the  period  he 
served  in  World  War  I.  Mr.  Webster  has 
spent  his  entire  life  as  a  farmer  and 
has  l)een  a  producer  df  purebred  hogs 
and  cattle.    Mr.  Webster's  letter  follows: 

I  hope  that  aonwday  someone  will  Intro- 
duce a  bill  which  Is  Intended  to  be  beneficial 
to  agriculture,  which  will  be  dravm  up  in 
such  a  way  that  we  farmers  can  iinderstand 
the  provlsiona  therein  and  not  be  compeUed 
to  gtieaa  at  It.  H.  R.  4753  haa  created  about 
aa  mtich  enthusiasm  in  our  coauntmlty.  up 
.to  now,  as  a  recruiting  oOoer  would  receive 
'in  an  old  soldier*'  hooa.  What  little  disctis- 
sion  I  have  heard  iwimrnl  to  be  to  the  effect 
that  "You  better  watch  out." 

But  I  might  add  that  the  average  fanner 
on  the  streewloeant  seem  to  understand  it — 
moat  of  them  are  agreed  that  it  would  mean 
quotas  being  forced  onto  us  once  again,  which 
is  something  ttiat  most  farmers  do  not  want. 
We  haven't  foagotten  our  quotas  on  the  nom- 
Imt  of  sows  we  could  keep  and  the  number 
of  pigB  we  rould  farrow  (com-hog  program) 
and  I  ( personally)  can  still  ace  the  little  pigs 
ecootlng  out  from  under  the  gates  in  the 
stockyards  in  South  St.  Paul.  Minn,  and  off 
on  their  marry  way  into  the  willows  along 
tha  MlHlaali^l  River  where  the  packlng- 
booae  workeas  want  early  mornings.  late 
afternoons,  abd  Sundays,  to  catch  pigs  to 
carry  home  to  raise  inc*e  pork. 

We  (the  Iowa  farmers)  ha  vent  forgotten 
the  chants  df  program  whereby  they,  the 
AAA.  told  us  how  many  acres  of  com  we  could 
produce,  so  many  acrea  In  beans — whether 
we  wanted  beans  or  not.  and  clipping  the 
beads  off  the  oats — and  we  are  in  no  hurry 
to  get  back  to  that  type  of  dlctatarshlp  just 
yet. 

I  notice  In  the  farm  publications  of  late 
that  they  all  seem  to  think  we  are  due  for 
qtiotas  vrlthin  a  short  time.  To  me.  most  of 
this  AAA  buslaeas  has  been  a  pain  In  the  neck, 
and.  I  m:ght  add.  that  I  have  not  received 
a  so-called  Oovemment  check  for  a  good 
many  years,  nor  do  I  vrant  one  now. 

All  the  average  farmer  wants  la  what  UUo 
Bano  advocated  years  ago.  namely,  cost  of 
production,  plus  a  fair  profit.  That  U  asking 
no  more  than  the  banker,  the  plumber,  or 
any  other  trade  asks. 

If  the  Government  would  spend  more  time 
and  money  providing  adequate  storage  facil- 
ities to  take  car*  of  the  cropa  produced  on 
surplus  years  and  leas  mooey  in  AAA  pay- 
menu  to  farmers  for  building  dama.  dikes, 
and  irrigatioa  dlUdiaa  such  as  I  have  seen 
constructed  in  western  South  Dakota,  which 
will  never  hold  any  mor*  watw  than  your 
hat  because  they  have  t>e«n  constructed  in 
arid  regions  ithey  were  built  for  one  raaaon 
only,  that  being  AAA  checks)  the  Iowa  farm- 
ers would  Ilka  it.  They  would  also  like  to 
hare  stirplus  grains,  such  aa  com.  wheat, 
etc..  stored  in  bins  and  crlba  buUt  by  the 
Government  and  located  In  the  areas  In 
which  these  crc^ia  were  produced  and  in 
which  areas  thca*  grains  will  eventxially  be 
fed  to  liveatodt. 

Not  many  year*  ago  there  were  quite  a  lot 
o:  grain  bins  located  here,  and  they  were  full 
and  along  oame  a  short  crop  year  and 
presto— thoae  bina  were  empty  and  vre  were 
crying  for  more  grains  to  carry  our  stock 
through.  This  buMnaaa  of  btnnper  crops 
cannot  contiatM  indeOnitely— we  are  bound 
to  have  crop  fatlurea.  as  we  have  t>een  havtnc 
every  so  often,  aa  far  ba^  as  I  can  remember 
and  I  am  50  years  old.  Pour  years  ago  prac- 
tically the  entire  com  crop  In  the  State  ot 
lomm  was  hit  by  killing  frost  on  Septambet 
28  There  wss  no  carjy-over  from  the  yaar 
before,  and  there  wasnt  enough  dry  corn  in 


Iowa  to  make  com  syrup  for  babtea.  let  alone 
corn  whisky  for  adults.  Uaybe  I'm  getting 
Iowa  and  Koitucky  mixed  up  now. 

It's  as  good  business  for  us  to  have  com  in 
the  critw  i  Oovemment  aarpliB  cribs)  as  it 
la  for  me  to  have  nwmry  In  the  bank  and  I 
might  add  here  that  I  have  about  as  much 
c€  the  latter  as  the  Government  has  of  the 
form^. 

If  one  of  you  Congressmen  in  Waahington 
could  figure  out  a  plan  whereby  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  could  get  on  an  even 
keel,  and  remain  there:  some  assurance  of 
a  fair  price  at  all  times  for  the  crops  we 
produce,  some  sense  of  security — then,  and 
only  then,  would  yoo.  in  Waahington.  and 
every  other  city  In  the  United  States,  be  able 
to  keep  the  farmers'  kids  on  the  farm  with- 
out reaorting  to  trickery.  Think  it  over, 
rm  too  old  to  change  my  way  of  making  my 
livelihood — my  children  are  not- 

In  August  1948.  top  cattle  were  stiUng  for 
•40  per  hundredweight:  top  hogs  iKOOght 
•30  or  better — within  the  last  few  weeks  top 
cattle  brought  us  •»  to  tM  and  top  bogs 
around  SIS.  Harry's  {»e-election  promise  to 
farmers  didn't  stand  up,  did  it?  We  can 
get  a  new  tractor  today  for  •2.450— if  we 
want  It.  and  vre  dont  have  to  go  before  the 
AAA  Committee  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
purchaae  one.  as  we  had  to  do  a  few  short 
months  ago.  Tractors  are  (>Ientlful.  trade- 
in's  are  poor  property.  No  vnttlng  lists  now. 
The  buyers  are  getting  choosey. 

Wonder  vrhat  would  happen  If  the  oil. 
steel  <x  robber  dealers'  prices  were  cut  from 
one-third  to  one- half  and  they  stlU  eootlnue 
to  pay  double  or  trif^  for  their  raw  ma- 
terial?   Would  they  hoOcr? 

I  have  70  voting  pigs  and  17  more  sow* 
to  farrow;  55  acres  of  com:  5  acre*  of  soy- 
beans, 34  acre*  of  oata.  and  1.800  bxishels  old 
com  in  ti»e  crib.  What  am  I  offered?  What 
Is  It  worth?    I  wish  I  knew. 


Retirement  of  Dr.  David  J.  Price 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  pmwsiLvaKia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSSNTATIVES 

Jfonday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  annoimced 
that  E)r.  David  J.  Price,  distlnguishetl 
chemical  engineer  and  expert  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  dust  ezplosioas 
and  agricultural  fires,  retired  from  serv- 
ice in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry  on  Jime  30  after 
more  than  37  consecutive  years  of  Fed- 
eral service.  Last  May.  climaxing  his 
career  In  the  Depaitmoit  of  Agricultxire. 
he  received  a  superior  service  award 
from  Secretary  Braiman  for  his  out- 
standing research  accomplishments  and 
educational  efforts  in  improviog  fire- 
fighung  methods  and  in  preventing  dust 
explosions  and  fires  in  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  farm  products. 

From  1*42  to  1944  Dr.  Price  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, and  in  1947  was  a  member  of 
President  Tniman's  Committee  on  Fire 
Fighting  Services.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Nation- 
al Plre  Waste  Council,  and  many  other 
national  and  State  fire  and  safety  or- 
ganizations. 


Dr.  Price  has  long  worked  closely  with 
firemen's  groups  throughout  the  country 
as  a  training  consultant  on  fires  involv- 
ing chemicals  and  farm  prodiKts.  Wide- 
ly known  for  his  work  in  promoting  acci- 
dent and  fire  prevention  in  industrial 
centers,  on  farms,  and  in  rural  com- 
munities, he  has  been  honored  by  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Chiefs,  and  many  State 
and  local  firemen's  associations. 

He  is  a  native  of  Ashland.  Pa.,  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region,  in  my  district,  and 
worked  for  a  numt>er  of  years  with  var- 
ious mining  companies  in  tx>th  the  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  regions.  As 
a  young  mining  engineer,  he  laid  out 
the  town  of  Clymer.  in  Indiana  County, 
Pa.,  and  developed  a  numt>er  of  mining 
operations  in  that  section. 

Entering  Government  service  in  1912. 
Dr.  Price  was  first  employed  at  the  Pitts- 
btirgh  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Blines.  He  joined  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Btireau  of  Chemistry  in 
1914  and  inaugurated  the  Department's 
research  and  educational  propram  on  the 
prevention  of  grain-dust  explosions  and 
farm  fires.  He  is  the  author  or  coauthor 
of  more  than  300  publications  on  these 
subjects. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Mines.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
holds  two  degrees— bachelor  of  science 
in  1925  and  engineer  of  mines  in  1927 — 
from  that  institution,  and  has  advanced 
academic  degrees  from  George  Washing- 
ton University — master  of  science.  1927 — 
and  American  University — doctor  of 
philosophy.  1931.  His  college  work  and 
graduate  ^udies  were  all  completed 
after  he  had  passed  40  ]rears  of  age  and 
during  his  service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

When  the  four  regicmal  research  lab- 
oratories at  Philadelphia.  New  Orleans. 
Peoria,  m.,  and  Albany.  Calif,  were  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1938,  for  research 
on  the  industrial  utilization  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Dr.  Price  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  prepared  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  their  con- 
struction. 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  Dr.  Price's  direction  baa 
.  ]rielded  fundamental  dau  on  the  exptosl- 
bihty  of  dusts  frtmi  farm  products  and 
made  possiMe  the  development  of  effec- 
tive measures  for  preventing  dust  ex- 
plosions. As  a  direct  result  of  his  work, 
losses  of  life  and  property  from  dust  ex- 
piosioiis  have  been  decreased.  Dr.  Price 
represented  the  Department  in  its  work 
in  this  field  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies, national  safety  organixations.  and 
various  State  and  local  groups. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, he  participated  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  ntimber  of  national  fire  dis- 
asters. At  the  request  of  Gov.  James  V. 
Allred.  he  investigr.ted  the  «.  use  of  the 
New  London.  Tex.,  school  explosion  in 
1937  which  took  the  lives  of  293  pui^Js 
and  teachers.  His  report  of  this  disaster 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Tom  Coxkally  and  published  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Dr.  Price  is  internationally  known  for 
his  outstanding  contribution  in  promot- 
ing  accident   and   fire-prevention   work 
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for  the  rreater  Mfety  of  \7orkers  In  In- 
dustry and  a«rtcultur*.  His  many 
fh«nds  In  the  Congre&s  as  well  as  In  the 
executive  departmentr  will  extend  thetr 
19«B  vtehes  for  continued  success  as  he 
iMn^Bates  his  Federal  Oovemment  serv- 
ice to  continue  his  research  work  for  the 
benefit  of  ttae  ieneral  public  In  his  spe- 
cialized flcM  of  dust-explosion  and  fire 
prevention. 


Pretest  tmi  fntmrt  Maritet  Oiaanels  far 
Wcstcra  Wheal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOWEU  STOCKMAN 

or  oaxcoM 
»  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  speech  given  by  my  friend  and 
constituent.  Mr.  E.  J.  Bell,  administra- 
tor. Oregon  Wheat  Commiv^ion  at  the 
Western  Regional  Wheat  Improvement 
rence.  Pullman.  Wash.,  on  June  20. 


It  is  very  important  to  the  economy  of 
this  country  to  maintain  a  sustained 
market  for  wheat  and  wheat  products, 
and  Mr.  Bell  has  pointed  out  some  fac- 
tors which  may  Influence  the  present 
and  future  market  I  commend  his 
■MMage  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  . 

The  address  follows: 

In  dl«cu«li«  Um  subject  of  present  and 
futurs  ciiannsls  for  wsstern  wheau.  it  wlU 
be  a  little  easier  for  me  to  direct  my  re- 
marks primarily  toward  the  region  in  which 
I  have  been  working  intenslTely  for  the 
paM  S  y«ars.  We  refer  to  thla  aa  the  Paclfle 
llwtliw»a>  wheat  regtflB.  wMrti  tneludss  all 
of  Omvoo  aad  Washlnctoa  and  Idaho,  north 
of  tlie  1N^~^  RlTcr.  It  U  a  fairiy  dtstiuct 
physicai  and  economic  area. 

With  the  exception  ot  the  Big  Bend,  the 
wheaU  of  this  region  are  primarily  low  in 
pfotetn.  or  perhaps  I  should  say  high  in 
■tarch  content.  They  seem  to  have  pectillsr 
properttas  for  the  maawftMture  of  pastry 
•our.  coolrlse.  cake,  eraefears,  and  biscuits. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  fust'  what  it  la 
that  gives  soma  of  our  varleUes  grown  in 
some  localities  their  peculiar  properties  for 
speciality  purposes.  There  is  considerable 
room  for  fUTKlamental  rese'SrcK'-tK  the  fac- 
tors affecting  the  physical  and  chemical 
Characteristics  of  the  wheat  kernel.  8o  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  can  explain  why  different 
vartetles  of  wheat  grown  under  different 
cooditlooa  behave  the  way  ttiey  do  in  the 
mill  and  in  the  bakery.  An  intelligent  mar- 
keting program  requires  more  fundamental 
laformallon  than  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain about  the  wheat  we  are  trying  to  sell. 

let  us  see  what  has  happened  to  our 
It  In  the  past  During  the  16  crop 
1937  38  to  1943-43.  ttie  average  pro- 
ifoetloit  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  north* 
•m  Maho  was  about  76.000.000  busheU  ot 
wheat  a  yaar.  Tha  oalUers  in  the  region  ptir- 
chasatf  annually  aa  aearatse  of  aiioui  6.(MO.uOO 
buabala  of  Montana  hard  wheat  for  blending 
p^uipiia—  About  35.000.000  bushels  were 
ttwd  In  tha  area  for  food,  itvestork  feed. 
»nd  seed.  Anottier  It.OOO.Ouci  bushels  were 
ghlppad  to  CalUomia  and  other  parts  of  the 
IIMIail  liatea  ,aa  wheat  or  toiu.  aiporta 
Hwngatt  «fea«|' 17.000400  bwitela.    This  ac- 


counts for  a  total  of  about  iO.000,000  bushels. 
and  the  remaining  two  miilioc  were  added  to 
the  carry-OTer. 

In  recent  years  production  has  been  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  prewar  average  of 
76000,000  bushels.  The  crops  of  1946,  1947. 
and  1946  amounted  to  114.000.000  bustiels, 
M.000.000  buahels.  and  114.000.000  busheU. 
respectively.  Condition  of  the  crops  as  of 
June  1  indicated  a  1940  production  of  101.- 
OOOjOOO  boshals  in  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
Idaho.  With  hiMWnng  farming 
18.  higher  yielding  varietiee.  weed  con- 

I.  and  other  technological  improvementa. 
it  seems  likely  that  we  can  expect  a  produc- 
tion of  ninety  to  a  hun<tred  mUllon  Iniaheis 
in   the   future. 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  outlet  for 
the  wheat  and  Hour  of  thla  region  Is  through 
sale  to  the  United  States  Government.  Con- 
sumption within  the  region  for  human  food 
eontlntacs  at  about  prewar  levels.  Ship- 
ments to  California  and  to  market  centers 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  Ststes 
have  mrlUMil  ■starlaUy  baeauM  of  a  com- 
binatlflw  tt  hlg^  UaBiyialatliin  costs  and 
price  relationships.  The  smount  fed  to  live- 
stock la  considerably  less  than  It  was  in 
prevtoos  years.  Sales  by  prlvste  exporters 
have  been  very  small.  The  remainder  ot 
the  crop  tiaa  been  purchased  or  acquired  by 
the  Government  In  the  form  of  wheat  or 
Hour    for   shipment   overseas. 

Now  vhai  sbout  the  future?  Our  most 
profitable  market  Is  for  wheat  as  human  food 
within  the  United  States  Any  Increase  in 
the  consumption  of  wheat  products  within 
the  region  wUl  be  beneflclai.  Tlie  millers 
and  the  bakers  are  spending  conalderable 
aaooey  in  programs  to  increaae  ttM  consump- 
tion of  wheat  products  In  the  United  States. 
Tlieae  are  long-range  programs  and  will 
probably  be  eonsidered  successful  If  they 
stop  the  downward  trend  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  which  has  per- 
alated  for  the  past  M  yaara.  In  our  own 
l«0on  human  food  consumption  accounts 
for  at»ut  13^)00.000  bushels  annually,      ^-'^i*. 

Shipments  to  California  and  eastern 
United  States  have  been  another  outlet  for 
Pacific  Northwest  wheat.  Here  we  must 
compete  with  other  areas  which  have  in- 
creased wheat  production  materially  In  re- 
cent years  and  which  are  temporarily  in 
more  favorabto  poaittoaa  to  supply  markets 
to  which  our  produeti  formerly  moved.  In 
times  past,  considerable  quantities  of  our 
wlteat  and  flour  vrere  shipped  Into  the  area 
south  of  ttM  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Flour  for  pastry  and  other  specialty  products 
has  also  been  shipped  to  New  York.  New 
Bnglaod.  and  other  markets  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  According  to  data  published  by  Louis 
D  Cannell.  of  the  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton, shipments  east  tTeraged  about  10.000.- 
000  btishels  of  wheat  and  flour  and  shipments 
to  California  averaged  alx>ut  g.000.000  bush- 
els for  the  period  1927-43. 

last-bound  shlpoienu  have  been  large  In 
yaara  when  there  was  a  sliort  crop  of  soil 
red  winter  wheat  or  when  the  export  demand 
has  been  low.  It  is  not  likely  that  our  area 
could  compete  with  the  wheat  of  the  Ore.at 
Plains  In  supplying  eastern  markets  with 
high-protein  flour  for  bread  making  but  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  soft  whest  which  is 
superior  for  other  purpoeee.  we  can  expect 
to  develop  ouUets  fur  a  certain  amount  of 
wheat  and  flour  in  the  eastern  part  of  ttie 
country.  This  will  depend,  however,  upon 
changea  In  traiuportatlon  rates  and  price 
r^atlooahlpe  which  will  permit  our  wheat 
and  Bour  to  move  eaat  in  subetantial  quan- 
utiea. 

Lleeatock  feed  Is  another  important  do- 
oaeetlc  outlet  fur  our  wheat.  Ttie  amount 
fed  to  livestock  and  used  In  processing  com- 
mercial feeds  sveraged  around  18.000.000 
buahels  during  the  prewar  period.  In  recent 
years  it  has  «lropped  to  leas  than  10.000 ,000 
Lushels.     lucraaalng   this   amount   will   de- 


pend upon  price  relationships  At  the  pres- 
ent time  wheat  Is  priced  out  of  the  feed 
market.  In  the  future,  it  mtist  t>e  available 
at  pricea  oomparable  to  other  feed  grains  In 
order  for  us  to  increase  materially  the 
amount  used  for  liveatock  and  poultry. 

Over  a  period  of  yeara  we  have  thought  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  aa  an  export  region. 
As  I  indicated  before,  exports  from  this  area 
averaged  al>out  27.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  flour  during  tlie  prewar  period.  During 
the  paat  several  seasons  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  exported  or  sold  to 
the  Army  for  distribution  abroad  around 
60.000,000  buahels  annually.  The  size  of  our 
export  market  in  the  future  will  depend  on 
a  number  of  factors:  (1)  Dollar  exchange 
will  determine  the  total  siae  of  our  export 
market:  (2)  consxuners  abroad  will  need  u> 
be  shown  how  to  prepare  and  use  wheat  an<f 
to  understand  Its  value  In  the  diet;  (3 )  wheat 
will  have  to  be  supplied  to  them  in  s  form 
which  twst  flu  into  their  dietary  iiabiU  and 
method  of  food  preparation;  (4)  it  wUl  have 
to  be  sold  St  a  price  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay  and  which  will  compete  with  wheat 
from  other  p>aru  of  the  world  and  with  rice 
and  other  grains. 

The  possiblllUes  for  developing  larger  out- 
lets than  we  had  before  the  war  are  not 
hopeless.  There  are  many  more  people  In 
ti»e  Orient  now  tlian  there  were  In  1939. 
Some  of  those  people  have  already  learned 
to  eat  wheat  where  the"  uaed  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  rice.  Our  kind  of  wheat  may  be 
found  to  meet  their  requlramMkti  at  well  or 
better  than  wheat  from  other  araaa.  ParhiMpa 
we  will  need  to  supply  it  to  them  in  a  form 
whereby  It  can  be  coolted  and  eaten  like  rice, 
rather  than  In  the  form  of  flour  ifhlch  must 
t>e  prepared  and  l>aked  In  ovens.  Perhaps. 
on  the  other  hand,  our  best  outlet  will  be 
in  the  form  of  products  prepared  In  commer- 
cial bakeries  rather  than  in  the  home.  I 
am  not  at  all  satiafled  that  we  as  a  Nation, 
or  as  a  region,  are  doing  all  we  could  and 
should  be  doing  right  now  to  develop  demand 
for  otir  wheat  and  flour  in  the  future.  I 
fear  that  we  are  losing  some  excellent  op- 
portunities to  build  a  market  for  our  wheat 
in  Japan.  India,  and  other  countries  in  tha 
Orient. 

Another  possible  market  channel  for  west- 
ern wheat  is  through  wiiat  we  have  often 
called  Industrial  uses.  Under  this  heading, 
however,  we  Inclixle  starch  and  glucose  for 
human  food  as  well  as  for  laundry,  paper, 
alcohol,  and  other  producta.  This  would 
depend  on  getting  wheat  at  a  price  com- 
parable to  that  for  com  and  other  grains. 
It  would  also  depend  upon  finding  outlets 
for  wheat  gluten  and  other  b3rproducts  that 
would  help  to  stand  part  of  the  cost  of  nianu- 
facturlng.  A  number  of  other  problems  such 
as  power,  transportation,  and  distribution  of 
the  finished  product  will  need  to  be  met. 

I  suppose  you  have  noticed  that  I  have 
not  attempted  to  estimate  Just  how  much 
Pacific  Northwest  wheat  we  will  be  able  to 
sell  aa  human  food  within  our  own  region; 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  estimate  how 
much  we  will  be  able  to  ship  to  California 
or  other  parts  of  the  United  States;  that  I 
have  not  attempted  to  estimate  how  much 
we  will  be  able  to  feed  to  livestock  and 
poultry,  nor  have  I  attempted  to  estimate  tha 
size  of  potential  outlets  abroad.  Perhaps  all 
of  theiv  cutlets  sdded  together  will  not  eqtial 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  we  will  hare  for 
sale  Developing  adequate  market  outle's 
depends  upon  finding  out  just  what  kind  of 
wheat  will  beet  meet  each  of  the  different 
types  of  msrket  use  and  then  producing  the 
quantity  required  to  supply  that  use.  We 
must  also  be  willing  and  able  to  devise  a 
marketing  and  distribution  program  which 
will  make  the  wheat  available  at  pricea  which 
the  buyer  can  afford  to  pay.  The  other 
alternaUve  Is  to  continue  to  depend  upon  the 
Ooremment  to  take  the  wheat  off  our  hands 
aa  It  has  been  doing  In  the  past. 
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Tlie  British  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11.  1949 

Mr.    JENSEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  10.  1949: 
Washington     Rxacting     to     thb     Beitish 

Crisis— In    Coxcress.   the    ECA    and    the 

Treasl-ht  UNDtRctmxENT  OF  CxmcisM   or 

London  Poucies  Is  Becoming  Stronger — 

Ettect  Seen  on  M.arshall  Aid 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  July  9.— If  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  and  people  conclude  from  the 
soothing  comments  of  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  und  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an 
adequate  second-year  appropriation  for  the 
Mprshall  plan  that  no  firm  issue  over  their 
social -economic  policies  will  arise  with  the 
American  Government,  every  indication  is 
that  they  would  be  badly  mistaken.  Ques- 
tions addressed  to  officials  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  by  Congres- 
sional committees,  private  conversations  at 
the  ECA  and  talk  In  the  cloakrooms  of  the 
Capitol  support  the  opinion  that  continu- 
ation of  fhe  Marshall  Plan  will  be  imperiled 
next  year  unless  the  British  show  real  de- 
termination to  remove  the  causes  of  the  issue 
aiid  make  progress  In  doing  so. 

In  Congress,  which  alone  can  provide  con- 
tinuing economic  aid,  and  in  more  moderate 
decree  at  ECA  and  the  Treasury,  the  criti- 
cisms made  of  British  policy  are  these: 

1.  Despite  billions  in  gifts  and  loans,  the 
British  seem  unable  to  attain  a  wholesome 
economy  or  find  any  other  ways  to  deal 
with  their  troutsles  than  tighten  rationing 
and  the  erection  of  new  barriers  to  world 
trade.  The  recent  grain-and-meat  bilateral 
treaty  with  the  Argentine  and  the  coarse- 
grains  pact  with  Soviet  Russia  are  examples 
of  the  latter. 

rACTOR    or    SOCIALISM 

a.  Though  a  powerful  body  of  opinion  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  attributes 
Britain's  basic  difficulties  to  its  Govern- 
ments socializing  program,  that  Government 
blames  everybody  but  itself  and  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  chief  reason  that  the  United  States 
loan  to  Great  Britain,  which  preceded  the 
Marshall  plan,  was  ineffective  is  that  at 
least  $2,000,000,000  were  used  to  expand  the 
nationalization  of  industries. 

4.  That  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  in  one  breath 
can  say  British  production  Is  the  highest  In 
history  and  exports  as  high  as  they  have 
ever  been,  and  in  the  next  confess  a  threat 
of  insolvency.  Indicates  much  of  the  fault  is 
that  the  Socialist  Government  is  determined 
to  pursue  Its  theory,  whatever  the  cost. 

5.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  United 
States  resources  are  being  used  to  keep  in 
political  power  a  regime  repugnant  to  the 
American  free-enterprise  system,  a  conclu- 
sion, however,  which  President  Trumans 
administration  urges  Members  of  Congress 
not  to  stiite  because  It  implies  Interference 
with  Britain's  right  to  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment it  wishes. 

6.  The  net  of  British  policy  Is  that  it  Is 
defeating  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

SOME  LEADERS  DISMATEO 

These  crltlcisBw  are  being  frequently  heard 
from  persons  of  great  Influence  on  legisla- 
tion and  public  opinion  here.  The  British 
Government   wtuld   t)e  well  advised  to  ac- 


cept this  as  a  fact,  which,  according  to  re- 
ports to  officials  here  from  their  agents  in 
Europe,  it  has  either  been  disposed  to  ques- 
tion or  disregard,  or  disparage  as  to  possible 
disastrous  consequences.  The  hope  in  Wash- 
ington is  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Sny- 
der will  be  able  to  make  mere  of  an  im- 
pression; also  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  ECA.  when  he  can  get  away  from 
congressional  hearings  long  enough  to  visit 
Great  Britain. 

Several  examples  of  this  mounting  feel- 
ing of  disapproval  have  come  to  the  surface. 
When  Senators  heard  of  a  floating  proposal, 
attributed  to  British  sources,  that  the  United 
States  make  to  Britain  a  gift  or  lo  .n  of  Fort 
Knox  gold  to  boost  its  dollar  account,  cloak- 
room discussion  was  deeply  resentful.  When 
Senator  OTHahonet.  questioning  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thorp  on  the  British- 
Argentine  pact,  said  this  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  philosophy  that  "Downing 
Street  can  do  no  wrong."  he  ended  with  the 
significant  but  unanswered  Inquiry  how  the 
State  Department  can  condone  for  the  short 
run  what  It  opposes  in  the  long  run. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  critics  of  Brit- 
ain here  who  cite  Its  high  production  costs, 
inefficient  Industrial  methods  and  cartellza- 
tlon  are  sympathetic  toward  resistance  to 
devaluation  of  British  and  European  cur- 
rencies at  this  time.  It  would,  they  say. 
flood  the  American  market  with  low-priced 
competitive  goods  and  increase  the  flow  of 
what  is  l)eing  called  the  sleeping  depres- 
sion here,  which  would  in  turn  distress  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  dollar,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
speclQcally  devaluated  because  It  is  com- 
posed of  100  cents,  whereas  foreign  ctir- 
rencies,  being  valued  in  the  world  market 
In  their  relation  to  the  dollar,  can  be  changed 
by  fiat  in  the  number  of  cents  they  rep- 
resent per  unit.  Of  the  two  nonspecific  ways 
to  devalue  the  dollar.  Mr.  Snyder  has  an- 
nounced there  will  be  no  tinkering  with  the 
price  of  gold,  and  Congress  would  not  agree 
to  an  issue  of  greenbacks. 

BRITISH    \1EWPOINT 

At  the  ECA.  which  next  to  Congress  is  the 
most  Important  office  in  Washington  from 
the  British  viewpoint,  the  feeling  on  the 
general  subject  was  described  to  this  corre- 
spondent by  a  close  observer  as  follows: 

There  is  real  fear  that  British  economic 
policy  may  be  fundamentally  incompatible 
with  the  broad  objective  while  the  Govern- 
ment remains  in  its  present  hands.  British 
and  European  recovery  can  be  achieved  only 
by  breaking  down  trade  barriers,  and  British 
recovery  cannot  be  attained  without  break- 
ing dovra  restraints  ot  trade  within  that 
country,  CarteliEatiOn.  and  the  restriction 
of  competition  and  production  to  precon- 
ceived market  deniwiid,  are  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  contrary  policy;  and  ofllclals  are 
apprehensive  lest  Great  Britain  become  one 
big,  glorified  cartel. 

The  disposition  of  the  British  people  is  to 
regard  commerce  and  industry  as  a  necessary 
evil,  a  boring  interference  with  the  l)est  way 
of  life.  Hence  they  fall  back  on  prolMible 
demands  for  goods  and  services  over  5-year 
periods  and  longer.  Americans,  however, 
enjoy  production  lor  its  own  sake,  and  know 
from  experience — the  Ford  car.  television, 
aircraft,  refrigeration,  etc. — that  new  prod- 
ucts constantly  can  be  expected  and  create 
new  trade  demands. 

PRICS  PBOBLEXS 

The  British  have  priced  themselves  out  of 
their  own  home  market  as  well  as  the  export. 
While  the  Americans  in  those  circumstances 
would  say  "We  must  produce  cheaper  and 
more,"  the  British  go  halfway  on  that  road 
and  try  to  compensate  few  the  rest  by  car- 
telizatlon.  Also  their  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  maintain  a  higher  Uvlng  stand- 


ard than  the  British  can  afford,  and  an- 
nounce that  it  is  untouchable.  With  all  re- 
sp>ect  and  sympathy  for  the  British,  they 
must  think  of  other  remedies  than  Crippa 
proposes  or  the  Marshall  plan  wlil  either  have 
to  be  abandoned  or  accepted  aa  a  more  costly 
UNRRA. 

Such  are  impressions  and  criticisms  here 
which  the  British  Government  would  l>e  wise 
to  recognize,  and  try  to  eliminate  by  putting 
much  more  give  in  the  give-and-take  ma- 
chinery of  the  Marshall  plan. 


Time  for  a  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

'      or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook : 

timx  roR  A  challenge 
Since  the  Democratic  conference  at  De« 
Moines  officially  adopted  the  Brannan  farm 
plan,  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  show  some  reaction. 
But  although  the  scheme  offers  the  best  op- 
portunity since  the  1948  election  to  seiae  an 
issue  and  make  the  most  of  It,  the  Idea  haa 
apijarently  not  occurred  to  GOP  policy 
makers.  The  fallacies  in  the  Brannan  plan 
are  those  which  the  opposition  party  has 
traditionally  resisted,  and  against  which  all 
its  elements  can  unite.  It  Involves  at  the 
same  time  an  overwhelming  financial  outlay 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  planned 
regimentation  of  our  basic  producers. 

Surely  the  1948  campaign  showed  the  Re- 
publican Party  *he  folly  of  compromising 
principles  in  an  attempt  to  splinter  votes 
away  from  the  Democrats.  If  the  opposition 
party  does  not  act  like  an  opposition,  if  it 
soft  pedals  its  own  Ideals -and  follows  faint- 
heartedly in  tire  wake  of  administration  ini- 
tiative, it  must  expect  to  remain  a  minority 
party.  On  some  of  the  most  pressing  issues 
of  the  day,  GOP  leaders  have  been  less  in- 
terested In  forming  public  opinion  than  in 
appeasing  it;  if  the  Democrats  have  won  on 
these  issues.  It  has  l)een  by  default. 

It  would  be  a  cynical  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  the  farmers  of  America  desire  the 
Brannan  type  of  subsidy.  Two  of  the  great 
farm  organizations  have  not  endorsed  it,  and 
one — the  National  Grange — has  strongly  op- 
posed the  scheme  as  against  the  i)est  inter- 
ests of  both  the  country  and  Its  farmers.  II 
some  of  the  latter  have  seemed  to  accept  it, 
the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  lack  of  any 
other  general  program  for  farm  security. 
There  will  l>e  no  t>etter  time  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  take  up  the  administration's 
challenge  and  oj)en  up  a  vigorous  fight 
against  this  country -style  paternalism. 

But  mere  opposition  will  not  be  enough. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  Is  a  farm 
problem  requiring  a  positive  solution,  and 
a  sound  alternative  plan  must  t>e  put  fcur- 
ward  with  the  same  vigor  with  which  the 
administration  scheme  is  opposed.  In  an- 
swering this  need  the  GOP  may  profit  by 
the  Democratic  mistake  of  Ignoring  the 
farmers  when  the  Brannan  plan  was  devised. 
If  a  general  conference  of  representatlTe 
farmers  and  agricultural  groups  were  called 
to  frame  a  farm  program,  the  move  would 
give  the  American  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
voice  his  own  views  on  his  own  problems, 
and  at  the  same  time  convince  him  that  the 
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OOr  la  OMklBii  •  poaltlv* 
laUoo.  Botli  tlM  itofMibllcans  aad  tb« 
•r«  iM«d  Ml  ■grlaalturul  plan  of  tbclr  own. 
latttatlT*  <Hi  tiM  iKue  vui  than  ba  in  tha 
of  tiM  oppoattkMi  partT.  whicb  may 
tt  wieiiartwl  a«o«Vli  to  ap^y  to  tha 
vbota  batUa  aaal— t  tbm  vatfara  aUta. 


Ral«  in  tile  District  of  Cohimbia 


1 


KZTDI8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rUINSTLVAMU 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  BXFRXBMST ATIVMB 

Mcmdav.  July  H.  1949 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
o«D.  I  include  th("  following : 

Jm.T  9.  1949 
To   the   Cb/ukmam    c*   nu   Bonmt   DisTaicr 

CoMMtTTKS. 

Th*  KeTaurrr  bill  for  home  ruf«  In  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  CulumbU  vaa  pa.'wed  overwheimtnirly 
bf  tha  Senata  on  May  SI.  IMO.  and  aent 
to  Um  Hotiaa.  Tba  btU  waa  raferrad  to  tha 
■auaa  DMcrtd  Ooounlttaa  oa  June  1.  1949. 
aUaoat  •  waaka  ago. 

Ourtag  the  past  6  wee^  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
coounlttaa  at  tba  Houaa  DUtrtct  Oommlttec 
baa  bald  oolj  tbraa  Boomtnc  aaaatona  to  hear 
wttoaMaa  oat  He— a  rula  laflalatkMi.  Only  a 
handful  ot  tba  aaaay  vltaaaaaa  raquaattng  to 
aiyiT  hava  so  far  ba«n  heard.  Tba  Judi- 
ciary Subcoounlttea  baa  not  jat  Mt  a  data 
(or  Ita  next  baa  ring. 

If  tba  wibwunmUtaa  doaa  not  take  prompt 
and  aCaettvo  acUon  to  spaad  up  tu  baarlngs 
and  raacb  a  dadrton.  tba  Houaa  of  Rapraaant- 
aMvaa  wUl  ba  danlad  tba  opportunity  to  taka 
aaMOB  on  tba  measurt  befura  adjournment. 
Wa.  tbaraf  ora.  urga  tha  DUutct  Conunittaa 
to  do  avarytblag  In  iu  power  to  bold  suocaa- 
alaa  daily  baartnga  and  make  a  dactalon  on 
bOHM  nUa.  If  It  wlU  aaaist  tha  conunittaa 
la  any  way  to  wind  up  lu  dallbaratktna.  wa 
faal  coafldant  ibat  tba  fifty -odd  ramalnlnf 
raquaaUnf  to  taatify  In  favor  of 
rula  would  ba  glad  to  submit  wrltun 
ita  and  limit  tbamaalvaa  to  brief 
•-minuu  appaaranoas  bafore  tba  commlttaa. 
rula  bai  baan  aabauativaly  studied  and 
livwa  aouaa  XMstrtei  Ooatiaatttaa  for 
xa.  and  arary  naaakbar  of  tba 
now   ba  fanUliar   with 

iBVOlVWt 

We  ara  confidant  tbat  tlM  Mo^Ma  ot  Rap- 
raaanuuvca  will  toU  ovarwbaUalngly  in 
favor  of  boma  rula  aa  aoon  aa  It  gaU  tba 
ebaiaca.  Wa  bopa  tbat  tba  DIaUtct  Oommit- 
taa  wlU  allow  tba  Bouaa  of  Rapraaanuuvaa 
to  «o«a  on  tbat  quaatlon. 

Waaansaaosf  Hosca  Roia  i 


I 


■  Woasaw   Vc 
or  Colombia. 

»    COLDMaU     Cl  _     _ 

I  aoa  Obmocbatk  Actmm. 
OLMocaanc  Cawraai.  CoMMirrac  worn 
TUM  DuraacTor  OoLinsnA. 

Poat  of  July  10.  1949] 

OM   DiarmacT  Homb 

OoanuTTn  Uaaas  To  CLs^a 

i  Vara  Tiua  SaaaKMi 

(By  Bdward  F.  Byan.  Foat  rapovtar) 

FIva  Waablagton  groupa  yeatcrday  taauad  a 

public  ctUI  to  tba  Roiaa  Dtatrtet  OmnUtlaa 

up  current  haartafi  an  tba  ZNatrlet 

bai  ao  tbat  tha  Boaaa  may  act  on 

ara  batag  condtictcd  by  tha 
at  tba  Houaa  Ola- 


Oran  Harru  (IVnoetat.  Arkanaaa)  said  a 
day  BMy  l>e  set  early  this  week  for  resuming 
tba  booka-rula  baarlngs  latar  In  the  week. 

Tha  appeal  for  a  spaed-up  in  tba  hearlnga 
cane  from  the  following 
the  home-rule  plan:  The 

tba  Oantral 
tba  DIatnet  Laagua  ot  Wc 
tba  Waahlngton  Chapter  of  Amartcans  for 
Democratic  Action,  and  the  Dtatjict  Demo- 
cratla  Oantral  Oommlttca. 

Bont  roa  coMMrrm  Arrumon 


of  ib«  group  said  the  appeal  will 
ba  RIad  with  Houaa  DIstrtct  Committee  lead- 
ara  In  tha  bopa  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
attantlon  of  the  full  House  District  Commit- 
taa  whan  It  mceU  at  11  a.  m.  Monday 

To  help  speed  up  tha  haarlnga.  members 
of  tha  five  groupa  said  their  rcpresentatlvea 
would  ba  willing  to  limit  pro-home-rule  tea- 
timony  to  6-minute  conuneuta  and  to  fUa 
their  complete  views  In  the  form  of  written 
siAtemeuu. 

Chairman  HarrlA  said  that  plan  would  be 
all  right  with  him.  But  ha  added  that  he 
would  not  want  to  say  the  procedure  would 
permit  bringing  the  home-rvUe  hearings  to  a 
close  next  waek.  "I'd  have  to  wait  untu  I 
hear  from  the  board  of  trade,"  Harris  added. 

This  raferrcd  to  tha  fact  that  the  board  of 
trade  is  polling  its  members,  for  the  second 
year  In  succeaaion.  on  the  question  of  home 
rule.  Last  year's  poll  ran  about  2  to  1  In 
cppoaltlon.  baaed  on  returns  of  about  30  per- 
cent of  trade-board  membership. 

Board  of  trade  nfBrlals  have  said  thfy 
expect  to  be  ready  to  praaent  the  results  of 
t.helr  poll  to  the  Harris  group  sometime  after 
July  15. 

The  Junior  chamber  of  commerce,  too, 
Is  polling  its  900  members  on  the  home-rule 
Issue.  President  Paul  Matthews  said  yester- 
day  he  expects  to  testify  at  the  next  home- 
rule  hearing  with  the  poll  results  then 
iTailable 

T«ST    or   STArZMXNT 

PuUowlng  is  the  sUtement  by  the  five 
organizations: 

"The  Kafauvar  bill  for  home  rule  In  the 
Olatrlct  waa  pasasd  overwhelminxly  by  tha 
aanata  on  May  31.  1949.  and  sent  to  the 
Houaa.  Tba  bill  was  referred  to  tba  Houaa 
District  Coeamlttaa  on  Juna  1.  1940.  almoat 
6  waaka  ago. 

"During  tba  pact  g  waaka  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  tha  Houaa  DUtrlct  Cosn- 
aitttaa  haa  bald  only  tbraa  morning  sessiona 
to  haar  wltnaaaaa  on  booM-rula  legislation. 
Only  a  handful  of  tba  oumy  wltnaaaaa  ra- 
quaating  to  appear  hava  ao  far  baan  heard. 
Tha  Judiciary  Subcommlttaa  has  not  yet 
aat  a  date  for  Its  next  hearing. 

"If  the  subcommlttaa  doea  not  take  prompt 
and  affective  action  to  spaad  up  Ita  bearings 
and  reach  a  declaion.  tba  Hotiaa  ot  Repra- 
scnUttves  will  be  denied  tha  opportunity  to 
take  action  on  the  meastua  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

•'We.  therefore,  urge  the  DUtrlct  Commlt- 
taa to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  hold 
sooeaaslve  dally  hearings  and  make  a  de- 
claion on  home  rule.  If  it  will  assist  tha 
conunittaa  In  any  way  to  wind  up  its  da- 
Uberatlona.  wa  feel  confident  that  the  fifty - 
odd  remaining  witneaaea  requeatlng  to  testify 
In  favor  of  home  rule  would  be  glad  to 
submit  written  statemenU.  and  limit  them- 
aalvaa  to  brief  9-mlnuta  appearances  before 
the  committee.  Honoe  rule  has  been  ex- 
hauatively  studied  and  dabatad  by  the  House 
Diatrlct  Conunittaa  for  tba  paat  t  yaara,  and 
evary  mamber  of  tba  avfeaoaankittaa  muat 
now  ba  familUr  with  tha  laatiM  Involved. 

*Wa  ara  oonfidant  that  the  Houaa  of  Rap- 
itatlvaa  will  vote  ovcrwlMlmingly  in 
favor  Qi  booM  rula  aa  aoon  aa  It  geta  tha 
cbanca.  Wa  bopa  tbat  tba  Diatrlct  Ganmlt- 
taa  will  allow  tba  Boom  of  BapraMotatlvaa 
to  vota  an  that  ~~ 
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FtTC  Gaoora  Uses  Houaa  To  brxxo  Uxabino 
ON  BoKS-RuLa  ItaAauaa — Joint  State - 
MKNT  Srasaasa  Nam  roa  Action  To  Grr 
Vote  at  Tna  BtonoN 


Plve  groupa  advocating  home  rule  for  the 
District  last  night  Joined  tn  urging  the  House 
Dtatrtet  OoouBlttaa  to  f  peed  haarlnga  on  the 
Senata-pasaad  hooM-rule  bill  to  clear  the 
way  for  House  action  during  this  session  of 
Congraas 

Tha  groupa  propoaed  sucoeaalve  dally  hear- 
lnga on  tha  raeaaura  and  suggaated  that  tha 
wltnaaaaa  still  waiting  to  ba  haard  would  be 
willing  to  limit  themselves  to  5-mlnute 
appearancea.  If  that  would  mean  faster 
progreaa. 

The  Joint  statement  was  issued  on  behalf 
of  the  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee, 
the  Central  Suffrage  Conference,  the  Dis- 
trict League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Washing- 
ton chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Aeticii.  and  tha  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mlttda  for  tha  District. 

raoacFT  heabinos  aii  uxccd 

In  their  affurt  to  light  a  fire  under  the 
Housa  DisUlct  Committee's  Judlct&ry  sub- 
committee, the  groupa  declared  that  If  the 
subcommittee  does  not  act  promptly  to 
speed  iU  hearings  and  reach  a  declslun.  the 
Houaa  will  have  no  chance  to  vote  on  the 
home- rula  meaaure  before  the  recess. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  HAaau,  DenK>- 
crat,  of  ArkanMs.  set  no  future  date  after 
laat  Thursday's  hearing.  He  said  at  the 
end  of  the  hearing.  ho«ever.  that  he  under- 
stood tha  Washington  board  of  trade  waa 
taking  a  poll  on  boma  rtila  and  he  probably 
would  call   a  meeting  to  haar   the   results. 

Ha  added  that  If  the  board  delayed  too 
long,  ha  would  schedule  a  hearing  without 
the  board. 

HOSSX     Btn.Z    STATKlfSMT 

The  home  rule  proponents  Issued  this 
statement  last  night: 

.,  "The  Kefauver  bill  for  home  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  paaaed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Senate  on  May  31.  1949.  and 
sent  to  the  House.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Houae  District  Committee  on  June  1. 
1949.  almoat  8  weeks  ago. 

"During  tha  paat  6  weeks  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Dlsuict  Com- 
mittee haa  held  only  three  morning  — t'^ns 
to  hear  wltxMssas  on  home  rule  legislation. 
Only  a  handful  of  tha  many  wltnaaaaa  rc- 
queatlng  to  appear  have  so  far  t>acn  beard. 
The  Judiciary  subcommittee  has  not  yet  aet 
a  date  for  its  next  hearing. 

"If  the  sut>conunlttca  doaa  not  taka 
prompt  and  effective  action  to  apeed  up  lu 
hearings  and  raach  a  declaion.  the  House 
of  Rcpresentatlvea  will  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  taka  action  on  tba  meaaure  before 
adjournment. 

"We.  tbarefore,  urge  the  DUtrlct  Commlt- 
taa to  do  everything  in  lU  power  to  hold 
s\*ccaaalva  daily  hearings  and  make  a  de- 
claion on  home  rule.  If  it  will  aasUt  tha 
committee  in  any  way  to  wind  up  iU  delib- 
eratlona.  we  feel  confident  that  the  fifty-odd 
remaining  wltnaaaaa  raquaatlng  to  testify  in 
favor  of  boma  rule  would  ba  glad  to  submit 
writun  sutamenu.  and  limit  themselvaa  to 
tirief  ^minute  appear ancca  befura  tha  com- 
mlttaa. Home  rula  haa  been  exhaustively 
studied  and  dabatad  by  tha  Houaa  District 
Committee  for  tha  past  2  yaara.  and  every 
mambar  of  the  subcommittee  muat  now  pa 
fMRlllar  with  tha  iasuaa  involved. 

"^9  ara  conAdant  that  the  Houae  of  Rcp- 
reaentatlvea  wUl  vote  overwhelmingly  in  fa- 
vor of  boma  rula  aa  aoon  aa  it  geu  the 
chance.  Wa  hope  that  tha  DUtrlct  Com- 
mittee will  allow  tha  Houaa  of  RcprcaenU- 
tlvea  to  Tota  on  that  quaatton." 

Capitol  obaarvara  hava  taken  tha  view  that 
the  plan  for  an  elected  and  reorganlaed  city 
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government  would  be  sent  to  the  House  by 
the  District  Committee  If  It  could  clear  the 
hurdle  of  the  subcommittee. 

More  than  SO  would-be  witnesses  are 
•waiting  to  be  heard  by  the  subcommittee. 

On  June  16.  Chairman  McMillan  of  the 
full  committee  ordered  the  Judiciary  sub- 
committee to  meet  the  next  day  on  home 
rule.  Mr.  Haxxis  Is  a  declared  foe  of  home 
rule. 

So  far.  hearings  have  been  held  on  June 
28  and  29  and  last  Thursday,  but  most  of 
the  advocates  of  home  rule  are  yet  to  be 
heard. 


Down  to  Earth  With  Poiot  4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   Nrw  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  views  of  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer  with  reference  to 
the  President's  point  4.  The  article 
Down  to  Earth  With  Point  4,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  11  issue  of  New  Re- 
public, was  wrltteh  by  Morris  Llewellyn 
Cooke.  He  is  a  consulting  engineer, 
has  written  many  books  and  participated 
in  numerous  important  governmental 
commissions.  He  was  the  American  rep- 
resentative who  settled  the  long-stand- 
ing oil  dispute  with  Mexico  and  head 
of  a  Government  mission  to  Brazil  to 
study  the  economy  of  that  country,  as 
he  reported  in  his  book.  Brazil  on  the 
March.  He  was  formerly  Chairman  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Commission.  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Giant  Power 
Survey,  head  of  the  Storage  Section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  and  first  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

The  article  follows: 

DOWN  TO  EARTH   WTTH   POINT  4 

President  Trumans  suggestion  for  a  bold 
new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  industrial  programs 
avaUable  for  tha  Improvement  and  growth 
of  undeveloped  areas  without  regard  to  their 
location  has  once  again  put  "the  old  impe- 
rialism— exploitation  for  foreign  profits" 
very  much  on  the  defensive.  For  such  im- 
perialism we  may  now  substitute  the  most 
positive  and  effective  answer  ever  given  to 
the  age-long  question.  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper"  To  point  out  that  poverty,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  la  the  common  cause  of  all 
mankind,  and  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  amelioration  mark  a  distinct 
and  epochal  step  forward  in  world  thinking. 
Two  types  of  reactions  have  greeted  ^he 
President's  suggestion.  One  is  fault-hnd- 
Ing.  which  Is  always  on  tap  without  much 
regard  to  the  merits  of  any  given  proposal. 
■  Cvnics  and  dinner-table  philosophers  said. 
With  shallow  wisdom.  "Nothing  new — we 
have  always  done  It."  "full  of  difficulties." 
"may  take  a  lot  of  money."  "pity  no  deuiled 
plan  was  made  prior  to  the  announcement." 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  Even  the  London 
Economist  dolefully  asked.  "Will  it  last?" 
Businessmen  and  bankers,  for  whom.  In  the 
long  run.  the  development  of  backward  areas 
WlU  yield  the  most  direct  returns,  ques- 
tioned the  security  for  the  auggaated  invest- 
ment and  the  extent  of  goranunent  guar- 
antiea. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  and  large  has  given  an  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  th^  idea,  hardly  to 
be  expected  for  an  Idealistic  scheme  that 
points  the  way,  at  least,  toward  elaborate 
expenditures  for  which  the  quid  pro  quo  Is 
not  to  be  "cash  on  th^  barrel  head."  Com- 
ing after  the  Truman  and  Marshall  plans, 
and  the  proposed  expenditures  for  arming 
Europe,  point  four  might  well  have  seemed 
like  pUlng  Ossa  on  Peliun. 
.  Without  inside  Information,  one  may  be 
sure  that  Intense  interdepartmental  and 
Interbureau  battles  have  been  waged  as  to 
where.  In  the  executive  departments,  point 
four  activities  are  to  t)e  located  and  who  will 
be  in  over-all  charge.  Willard  Thorp.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  has  been  trying  to  co- 
ordinate departmental  and  bureau  thinking 
through  almost  daily  meetings  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  score  and  more  agencies  which 
hope  to  be  Included  in  the  plan. 

E.xperts  in  public  rdministration  act  logi- 
cally when  they  deprecate  setting  up  an 
entirely  new  and  independent  agency — one 
not  under  an  existing  unit — to  handle  any 
new  functional  activity.  Otherwise  the  new 
director — in  this  case  the  President  himself — 
would  be  swamped  with  detail.  But  no  rule 
Is  so  sacred  that  it  cannot  be  set  aside  now 
and  then,  at  least  temporarily. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  matter  as  relatively 
simple  as  rural  electrification.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  legislative  purpose  would 
have  been  defeated  if  in  1935  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  had  at  once  been 
set  up  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where,  after  3  or  4  years  of  a  somewhat  exotic 
development,  it  was — more  or  less  logically — 
installed.  In  the  early  stages,  especially,  of 
an  enterprise  of  scope,  there  are  considera- 
tions that  require  an  unusual  degree  of  free- 
dom of  administrative  action.  The  neces- 
sary elan  will  Just  not  bloom  under  the  rvilea 
and  regulations  which,  probably  with  Justifi- 
cation, have  been  developed  through  the 
years  in  agencies  of  long  standing.  Admlu- 
Istrative  machinery,  admittedly  necessary  at 
later  stages,  may  easily  crush  a  tender  young 
Idea,  and  especially  ore  embodying,  as  point 
four  does,  so  much  of  promise  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

From  the  beginning,  therefore,  all  activi- 
ties to  be  Initiated  or  amplified  under  "the 
bold  new  program"  should  be  headed  up  In 
an  entirely  new  Federal  agency  giving  unity 
to  the  specialized  activities  of  the  several  bu- 
reaus and  departments.  In  the  beginning, 
this  agency,  which  might  be  named  perhaps 
something  lilce  the  "Administration  for  In- 
ternational Technical  Cooperation."  should 
report  directly  to  the  President.  The  leader 
In  any  such  enterprise  will  have  to  be  an  un- 
usual public  servant — generous  euough  to 
assume  that  whatever  he  does  is  Intended  to 
Implement  the  President's  vision,  hard- 
beaded  enough  to  hold  his  planning  within 
boundaries  set  by  our  national  competence 
and  resources,  and  sufDcienily  conversant 
and  sympathetic  with  other  cultures  than 
our  own  to  know  that  aspirations  and  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  the  United  States 
might  be  quite  out  of  place  in  Timbuktu. 
Such  personalities  as  the  two  great  leaders 
of  the  Friends  (Quaker)  service  commit- 
tee— the  late  Ruf  us  Jones  and  the  present  In- 
cumbent, Clarence  Pickett — inevitably  come 
to  mind.  The  appointment  of  an  admin- 
istrator of  this  type  will  preclude  undertak- 
ings designed  primarily  to  give  us  special  ad- 
vantages, whether  diplomatic,  military,  or 
business.  Such  special  advantages  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  President's  Inaugtiral 
address,  in  which  point  4  was  launched. 

It  wUl  probably  be  harder  for  the  typical 
American  than  for  citizens  of  some  other 
countries  to  adopt  the  only  technique  that 
can  possibly  succeed  In  carrying  out  the  Pres- 
ident's high  purpose.  1.  e.,  lend  a  hand,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  projects  which  a  given  native 


population  thinks  it  wanu.  as  opposed  to 
projects  which  we  think  would  he  good  for 
them — and  perhaps.  Incidentally,  good  tor 
us.  This  brings  up  a  difficulty  for  which  we 
Americans  are  only  Indirectly  responsible. 

Nearly  all  countries  are  backward,  from  the 
American  standard  of  mass-production  enter- 
prises. They  want  a  maximum  of  national 
self-sufficiency,  both  for  military  and  for 
other  reasons.  Tliey  want  to  l>e  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  not  realizing  that 
our  mass-production  Industries,  located  in  a 
huge  country  with  vast  resources,  politically 
unified  and  with  a  mass  market,  began  In  a 
modest  way  and  only  reached  the  mass- 
production  stage  after  a  long  period  of  stand- 
ardization both  of  equipment  and  producta. 

This  widespread  desire  of  backward  coun- 
tries for  mass  production  necessarUy  brings 
up  the  question  of  lai^e  plants  versus  small. 
While  of  course  there  are  situations,  even 
today,  In  the  less  developed  areas  where  a 
large  plant  may  be  Justified,  the  place  of  the 
small-sized  plant  must  be  recognized.  Other- 
wise we  may  overlook  our  best  bet — the  wide 
distribution  of  small  plants,  and  even  pilot 
operations.  Small  plants  can  be  built  and 
put  in  production  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  They  can  help  many  areas  to  become 
more  productive  by  attaining  a  more  inte- 
grated union  among  local  raw  materials, 
power  and  labor — production  factors  which 
often  cannot  be  fully  employed  without  small 
plants.  They  can  alleviate  local  shortages  of 
critical  products  with  their  quick  production 
and  their  direct  distribution  to  local  con- 
sumers, involving  little  warehousing  and 
transportation.  (This  last  Is  normally  a 
costly  if  not  prohibitive,  factor  In  backward 
areas.)  Such  plants  can  serve  large-scale 
operations  by  producing  minor  Items  which 
are  in  sho:t  supply.  They  operate  with  small- 
power  equipment,  now  readily  obtainable. 
They  can  be  more  simply  financed,  and  can 
be  allocated  to  establish  communities. 

Current  investment  banking  methods  dis- 
courage small  plants.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  larger  the  plant  the  more  at- 
tractive the  flotation  of  bonds.  Given  a 
ten  or  twenty  mlUion  dollar  expenditure, 
the  hanker  prefers  a  single  enterprise  re- 
quiring the  whole  amount. 

Our  experience  to  date  with  large-sised 
plants  In  backward  areas  suggests  that  the 
local  community  gains  little  from  them. 
Take,  for  example.  Shanghai,  a  notable  Chi- 
nese indiistrial  center.  In  Shanghai,  the  cap- 
ital Invested  comes  from  the  outside;  tha 
profits  leave  the  coimtry.  and  so  do  the 
products.  A  few  employees  benefit,  but  the 
gain  for  the  people  Is  almost  nil. 

Local  capital  in  backward  areas,  especially 
through  the  contribution  of  services.  Is 
much  more  apt  to  be  attracted  by  small 
plants  than  by  larger  ones.  Investment 
bankers  have  foimd  by  ex{>erlence  that  secu- 
rities based  on  plants  In  the  local  commu- 
nity are  easier  to  sell  than  those  based  on 
a  plant  at  a  distance.  The  fact  that  in- 
terest on  invest:aQents  In  some  far-away  land 
Is  apt  to  be  low  suggests  that  some  depend- 
able IntertMuik  or  international  agency 
might  be  set  up  to  render  opinions  when  a 
given  project  under  point  4  is  initiated  and 
to  keep  Investors  ctirrently  informed  as  to 
progress  made.  Even  some  form  of  Inter- 
company Insurance  Is  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  banking  fraternity  has  many  op- 
portunities for  rendering  aid  of  an  untisual 
character  to  private  Investment,  if  its  in- 
terest can  be  aroused.  Many  Important 
kinds  of  work  to  be  carried  on  under  point 
4  will  apparently  have  no  connection  with 
business  activities,  as  that  word  is  gener- 
ally understood.  For  instance,  student  and 
teacher  exchanges,  as  now  carried  on  under 
niunerous  and  various  public  and  private 
auspices,  can  be  greatly  expanded.  One 
American  export-import  operator  advocates 
setting  up  internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards for  agricultural  products  that  are  grown 
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'countrtM.  to  t»etltUt«  tlM>tr  n- 

To  rmXm   the  •t«n<Urd  oX  ItvtnK.  tb«  ex- 
ehang*  of  Idefta  la  aomctlmes  far  roar*  effec- 
tive than  aending  maehtn«T7  and  aqoipmBt. 
Th«  export  o<   American   knov-how  In  re- 
tard to  th*  emploTer-emploree  relationship. 
M  I*  BOW  belHR  don*  ao  effectlvety  by  KRP 
labor  adviaera  to  western  Suropean  countries, 
would  c<«t  relatively   little  and   might  tm- 
meaaurably  advance  the  world's  productivity. 
Perhaps  one  nf  the  most  effective  ways  of 
■rrtTlBg  M  •  workable  plan  U  to  send  a  well- 
special  commlMlon  to  the  region 
■tatfy.     Having  observed  quit*  a  few 
ilMlniiB  In  action  tn  foreign  parts.  It 
would  seem  tu  me  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have 
any  such  group  begin  Its  work  In  this  coun- 
try  by  making,  perhaps  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore Its  departure,  a  dummy  or  pilot  report. 
based  on  such  Information  about  the  cuuu- 
try  to  be  vlaMMl  m  la  taadOy  avallabta.    In 
this  way.  tba  veaaral  eharaetsr.  at  least,  erf 
report  can  be   plotted  out  and 
la  advance.     The  memtters  of  the 
will  thus  start  th*ir  work  possessing 
a  good  deal  of  useful  Information,  much  of 
It  not  available  in  th*  eountry  to  be  visited 
It  might  easily  be  that  some  of  th*  mlsalon 
members  would  be  shown,  by  this  prncisss. 
to  bav*  hMS  unwiss  selections 

If  illrtll«yiiiilin  dlsappointmenu  at  borne 
and  abroad  are  to  be  avoided,  we  must  st- 
tempt  to  raalia*  tb*  scope  of  tta*  task  to 
Which  w*  ar*  adAanAag  uurs*lv«*.  Bven 
th*  expaaOtW*  of  tlOO.OOOjOOO  of  public 
funds  maaiM  only  5  cents  per  pe«eou  for  the 
worlds  population.  To  be  moet  effective. 
whatever  Is  done  should  be  on  the  t)asls  of 
long-tsrm  planning — 30  years,  as  urged  for 
Latin  America  st  the  last  CIO  convention, 
or  In  aome  instances  a  50- year  program  for 
area*  where  the  situation  Is  so  grave  that 
little  can  b*  done  ui  a  hurry. 

In  soBM  parta  ol  BoMh  and  bat  Africa 
th*  cost  of  prtMidlnf  adaqoat*  msasure*  for 
oonssrvatlon  of  soil  and  water  Is  already  so 
great  that  government  cannot  cope  with  It. 
and  performs  only  token  acttvttlea.  During 
an*  recent  ralnatorm  In  South  Africa  soil  *ro- 
alOB  pushed  the  shore  line  3  mliee  out  to  sea. 
la  Hm  tone  run.  and  judged  by  dollar  value, 
oonabueliuu  work  of  many  kinds  will  eonstl- 
tute  the  great  bulk  of  what  Is  needed  to  get 
backward  areas  marching  forward.  We  need 
full  speed  ahead  If  we  are  not  to  accept  the 
t  attitude  al  the  nco-Malthuslans. 
itrxjctlon  work  the  engineer  Is  the  key- 
man,  and  thU  force*  u*  to  fae*  th*  fact  that, 
oumpeteut  as  h*  may  be  on  rt**tgn  and  In 
suiictures.  th*  average  Amerlc»ii 
has  not  been  trained  to  be  socially 
minded.  He  Is  as  Ignorant  of  International 
affairs  s*  b*  unially  Is  of  domestic  politics. 
1'ot  tb*  most  part  the  engineers  and  ap- 
•slaBttMa  1^  ar*  at  the  controla  today 
•diaeatad  at  a  ttmc  when  the  social  sci- 
ence*. Including  economic*.  w*r*  all  but  ez- 
duded  from  technical  coursee.  Only  one  or 
ttPO  aaglnecre  tn  a  hundred  interpret  Ameri- 
can know-bow  as  anything  more  tban  the 
techniques  by  which  structura*  ar*  built  tn 
uick  time  and  opvatad  at  auMMUm 
it  In  order  to  aaafei  tiM  aaat  aooey 
y- 

Wa  anclnecrs  seem  to  b*  Improring  in  our 
aocial  outlook,  but  w*  ar*  not  conditioned 
yet  for  an  agfiwalv*  frontal  attack  on  tb* 
Id's  povarty  and  low  standards  of  Uvlnc. 
often  call  thoa*  who  give  thought 
ta  tiMaa  matters  dreamy -eyed. 

To  dat*.  most  American  capital  has  been 
lat*r**t*d  not  so  much  in  the  dsvalofmMnt  o€ 
tb*  country  Itsslf  as  in  export*  and  lasporta. 
It  baa  often  b**n  it*abonwrat*d  that  pump- 
tef  dollars  into  a  aavBtry  for  thu  purpu** 
i***arUy  rcatUt  la  baocAslal  d*- 
t.  Tba  salmon  indaatry  la  (M**ks 
ver.-  little  to  c.  ntrtbut*  to  the  over- 
devclopoMut  of   the   Temtuiy.     Agricul- 


ture. Industry,  and  population  are  etlll  badly 
needed 

Standard  OU  went  Into  Veneinjela  around 
1930  Twenty-nine  years  of  large-scale  oil 
exploitation.  Involving  the  export  of  millions 
of  barrels  of  oil.  have  merely  ssiTad  to  take 
th*  Venesxielans  out  of  one  form  of  produc- 
tion and  put  them  Into  snother.  The  tend- 
ency has  been  to  break  down,  rather  than  to 
develop,  the  •eoaomy  of  the  country 

Sliver  and  tin  mining  In  Bolivia  Is  perhaps 
even  mnr*  to  the  point.  Tear*  ago.  mule 
trains  shuttled  between  the  lowland  farm 
areas  and  the  cities.  Now  the  cities  buy  their 
sugar  and  other  sgrlcvltival  products  from 
outside  th*  country,  using  for  this  the  dollars 
raoetved  for  mineral  exporta. 

The  same  story  Is  tr«*  of  coffee  snd  ba* 
nsnaa  In  Guatemala,  meat  tn  Argentina,  cop- 
per and  nitrate*  In  Chile.  The**  countries 
bav*  become  one-  or  two-crop  countries,  snd 
when  a  war  or  a  depressloa  affect*  tb* 
market*  for  tb*s*.  the  whol*  •eoaomy  1* 
disrupted.  In  B  Salvador,  coffee  constitutes 
90  percent  of  sU  th*  exports:  In  Venesuels. 
oil  Is  89  percent:  In  Honduras,  bamuiaa,  R3 
psrcent:  In  Oustemala.  cofle*  and  bananas 
together.  9A  percent;  In  Bolivia,  tin  and 
silver.  86   percent 

The  TVA  represents  the  general  area  of 
Amrrlcan  know-how  moet  available  for 
export.  Judged  by  the  reactions  to  It  In  for- 
elga  eoontrie*.  Definite  step*  have  already 
been  taken  toward  adopting  thia  over-all 
type  of  watershed  development  In  Braxll.  In- 
dia. Mexico  and  Palestine.  Partly  because 
David  Lilleuthal'a  Democracy  on  the  March 
hM  been  traaalatad  Into  about  30  languf**, 
the  TVA  baa  bac<ima  cm  beet-known,  aioat 
highly  sppreclated  inatlf  tlBP.  Tb*  TVA  Is 
almost  custom -made  for  potnt  4  ua*.  b*caus* 
Its  techniques  can  be  employed  on  streams 
of  varying  size,  because  It  affords  the  electric 
power  needed  to  Infiltrate  agrlctilture  with 
Industry,  and  because  the  development  pro- 
vtd**  an  adaqaate  foundation  on  which  to 
baae  all  phases  of  an  enriched  and  growing 
economy  This  culture,  now  developing  In 
the  valiey  of  the  Tennessee,  if  adequately 
safeguarded  may  easily  result  In  such  sn  un- 
folding of  human  progress  as  to  compare 
with  other  historic  rlver-valley  clvlllzatloru; 
with  the  Tiber.  Mother  of  Rome:  with  the 
Nile,  noonumental  and  deeply  rellf^ous:  with 
the  Yangtze,  cradle  of  the  oldest  survtvlng 
civilization:  and  with  the  Tlgrla-Kuphrates. 
oonunerclal,  essentially  practical,  the  birth- 
place of  law.  We  have  already  done  much 
to  encourage  TVA  development  in  foreign 
parts.     We  miut  do  more. 

A*  we  ■••  It  now.  the  Middle  Sast.  Latin 
America,  and  poeslbly  India,  aflerd  the  moat 
promLMn^  areas  In  which  to  extend  point 
4  operations.  The  political  situation  In 
China  at  the  moment  permits  only  token 
activity.  Unless  and  until  native  effort  has 
given  a  more  promising  turn  to  the  soil  sltoa- 
tlon.  Atnea  Is  not  a  promising  field,  although 
American  busin seamen  are  t>eing  told  that 
fortune*  ean  b*  made  there.  As  to  India,  in- 
ternal 70S«mm«ntal  complexities  seem  to 
rule  out  that  area  temporarily  except  for 
cooperation  with  the  Damodar  Valley  au- 
thority, which  is  proceeding  at  a  good  pace 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Pandit 
Nehru. 

In  weighing  the  advantagee  and  disadvan- 
tage* affactlng  American  participation  In  this 
world-wide  altruistic  profraat.  one  cannot  be 
•wa  that  an  A  rating  for  every  recipient 
nation  Is  warTant«d.  sspecially  during  the 
early  years  cf  operations.  Bven  so.  we  might 
wieely  expeiKl  many  millions  In  these  enter- 
prl.'ses  without  having  much  to  nhow  for  our 
■toney  and  effort  if  thereby  we  gained  useful 
insights  into  out  a*ni  national  deficiencies— 
technical,  ethical,  aad  spiritual — In  pursuing 
the**  krfty  adventure*  in  internationalism. 
Let  ua  do  our  part  and  hope  for  auccaaaful 
parUdpatloo.  avao  though  we  are  lam  eertaln 
of  the  immediate  outcume  than  we  would  be 


were  thl*  a  military  crusade — tn  which  we 
have  had  so  many  Illuminating  experiences. 
Vfe  shall  gladly  do  our  share,  becatiae  of  a 
diaep  conviction  that  only  through  makii^ 
the  standard  of  living  In  the  uttermost  parta 
of  the  earth  a  common  concern  of  all  peoples 
can  peace  be  preserved  and  the  safety  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  be  advanced — 
causes  to  which  we  are  dedicated  al>ove  all 
others. 


The  Brannaa  Farm  Plan 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiidcr  leave 
heretohjre  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  Include  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Randolph,  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Farm  Bureau  Federation,  on  the 
Brannan  farm  plan,  which  appeared  In 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  B4r.  Ran- 
dolph Is  an  outstanding  leader  tn  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  and  Is  well  qualifled  by 
his  long  experience  to  speak  on  matters 
of  farm  policy.  For  that  reason.  I  invite 
all  Memt)ers  to  read  carefully  the  at- 
tached editorial  on  the  Brannan  farm 
plan: 


THX  ■UMMAM  rAXlt   tUkM 

(Guest    editorial    by    Walter    L.    Randolph, 

prcaldent.  Alabama  Farm  Btireau  Federa- 
tion) 

The  propoaal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Brannan,  for  a  national  farm  pro- 
gram la  not  new. 

It  is  not  and  probably  never  will  be  even 
a  farm  program,  except  in  the  imaginative 
mliuls  of  Its  sponsors.  The  reason  for  this 
U  that  there  U  hardly  1  chance  In  1.000 
that  the  Congress  will  provide  the  huge  sum 
necessary  to  operate  it.  How  much?  Prob- 
ably 810.000.000.000  a  year  or  more. 

In  reality.  It  is  a  statement  or  politico- 
economic  philosophy,  a  political  maneuver, 
a  duster  of  promises,  or  a  combination  of 
two  or  all  three  of  theee.  As  such  It  Is  as 
old  as  politics. 

It  promises  higher  Income  for  farmers.  It 
prnmie**  cb*apcr  food  for  consumers.  It 
promla**  tli*r*  will  be  little.  If  any.  extra 
cost  to  taxpayers.  Isn't  that  a  bargain? 
It  might  b*.  if  there  weren't  a  catch  to  It. 
But  It  Is  an  economic  mirage. 

The  dollars  It  would  cost  oray  appear  to 
some  to  be  there  but  they  are  not.  Those 
who  see  them  are  merely  experiencing  an 
optical  Illusion. 

A  very  careful  estimate  is  that  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  putting  the  plan  Into  effect 
for  fluid  milk  alone  would  be  83.480.000.000 
Tes.  bllMona. 

Are  the  principal  purpoee*  of  the  Brannan 
plan  to  give  farmers  a  fair  deal  and  con- 
sumers cheap  food?  My  answtr  is  "No."  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  plan  U  to  get  votes. 
As  a  farm  program  It  U  phony  As  a  political 
maneuver  many  keen  politicians  think  It  will 
backfire 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  big  part  of 
the  grocery  bill  of  consumers — rich  and 
poor — should  be  paid  by  the  ^deral  Govern- 
ment. Would  most  consumers  rather  pay  a 
fsir  price  for  groceries  than  get  groceries 
cheap  and  pay  higher  taxes?  If  so.  the 
Brannan  plan  may  not  corral  enough  votes. 
Whe  farmers  come  face  to  face  with  depend- 
ing ftir  a  large  part  of  their  income  on  th* 
praoartou*  po*albUity  of  annual  appropria- 
tions from  the  Federal  Treasury  there  nu»y  be 


a  good  deal  of  political  balking  and  maybe 
even  bolting  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  main  devices  now  used  to  support  farm 
prices  are  loans  and  purchase  of  surpluses. 
Under  the  Brannan  plan  the  main  device 
for  75  percent,  by  value,  of  farm  products 
(non-sto.ables)  would  be  direct  payments. 
It  appears  obvious  that  it  wUl  cost  far  more 
to  make  a  loan  on  or  purchase  a  part,  and  in 
most  cases  a  small  part,  of  a  farm  product 
than  to  make  payments  on  the  entire  produc- 
tion. 

For  the  other  25  percent  (the  storables) 
loans  and  purchases  might  continue  to  be 
used. 

Increased  cost  and  discarding  In  major  part 
the  Idea  of  fair  farm  prices  In  the  market 
place  are  not  the  only  objections  to  the 
Brannan  plan. 

It  bluntly  and  boldly  makes  the  farm  pro- 
gram a  partisan  political  issue.  Past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  bipartisan  support 
is  a  prime  factor  in  getting  and  keeping  good 
farm  legislation  President  Truman  and  his 
Cecretsrj  of  Agriculture  may  have  waded  into 
water  that  Is  too  deep  and  carried  the  farm 
program  with  them. 

The  food  subsidy  part  of  the  Brannan  plan 
has  already  been  tried  In  Britain.  The  cost 
rose  from  8252.000.000  In  1940  to  82.272,000.- 
000  in  1948.  In  his  budget  speech  in  early 
April.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  such  sub- 
sidles  "have  grown  and  grown  and  grown 
beyond  anything  that  was  ever  contem- 
plated." That  is  what  might  happen  In  this 
country  if  we  choose  to  "look  forward"  with 
Brannan. 

The  Brannan  plan  ravishes  parity.  This 
Idea  has  been  the  basis  for  agricultural  unity 
for  the  past  20  years.  The  parity  idea  seeks 
to  give  farm  commodities  a  fair  exchange 
value  in  terms  of  things  farmers  buy.  The 
Brannan  substitute  for  i>arity  (Income  sup- 
port standard)  would  use  as  its  main  base 
the  average  of  prices  for  the  first  10  of  the 
previous  12  years  This  base  would  move 
each  year — the  oldest  year  would  be  dropped 
and  a  new  year  added.  This  may  look  high 
enough  to  farmers  now.  But  it  moves.  It 
could  be  that  for  many  years  a  high-price 
year  would  be  dropped  and  a  low-price  year 
added.  If  so.  the  Income  support  stand- 
ard would  become  very  low  indeec.  It  la 
true  thia  moving  would  cut  the  cost  of 
the  plan,  but  then  it  would  mean  Govern- 
ment supervised  and  controlled  farm  pov- 
erty. Consumers  would  get  cheap  prices  but 
with  an  Impoverished  agriculture  they  m-ould 
sink  with   the  farmers. 

The  Brannan  plan  means  more  and  more 
Government  control.  It  is  nearer  to  those 
who  seek  totalitarian  collectivism  than  it 
is  to  those  who  believe  in  the  inviolate  in- 
dividual soul. 

More  than  100  years  ago  a  great  orator 
•aid:  "It  shines  and  stinks  and  stinks  and 
shines  like  rotten  mackerel  by  moonlight."' 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  amend  the 
Agricjltural  Act  of  1948  so  It  will  provide 
a  progressive,  sound,  and  satisfactory  farm 
program.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  a 
meeting  on  June  30  agreed  unanimously 
upon  amendments  to  such  act  that  all! 
achieve  this  result. 


Loyal  Order  of  Moose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  one 
ol  the  finest  organizations  in  the  world. 


the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  sponsors  an 
institution  at  Mooseheart.  111.,  of  which 
all  of  its  thousands  of  members  are  justly 
proud.  The  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  July  10. 
1949,  describes  briefly  the  history  and 
work  of  this  great  institution: 

MoosEHZAXT,  III. — Kids  in  this  child  city 
are  never  spanked. 

The  800  children  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  sponsor  of  Mooseheart.  live  under  a 
system  of  self-government.  The  850,000 
members  of  the  fraternity  have  poured  more 
than  828.0(X).000  into  the  project,  set  up  to 
care  for  the  dependent  children  of  deceased 
meml>ers. 

Malcolm  R.  Giles,  executive  director  of 
Mcoee  affairs,  said  that  since  Mooseheart  was 
established  In  1913,  not  one  of  iu  2.000  grad- 
uates has  riin  afoul  of  the  law.  More  tnan 
6.000  children  ha.e  lived  In  the  city.  One- 
third  of  the  graduates  have  gone  on  to 
college. 

Founding  father  of  Mooseheart  was  James 
J.  Davis,  United  States  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania from  1930  to  1944.  He  took  over 
leadership  of  the  fraternity  in  190B. 

Davis  envisioned  a  place  where  fatherless, 
motherless,  or  orphaned  children  of  Moose 
members  could  t>e  cared  for  until  maturity. 

BIG    INVESTMENT 

Mooseheart  represents  a  87.000.000  Invest- 
ment In  property.  The  1.2C0  acres  with  10 
buildings  is  a  city  by  Itself.  Its  840  acres  of 
rich  farm  land  produce  65  percent  of  the 
food  used.  A  prize  Holsteln  dairy  herd  pro- 
vides a  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  each  child. 

Located  37  miles  west  of  Chicago,  Moose- 
heart is  on  the  west  "-lank  of  the  Fox  River. 
The  model  city  has  Its  own  schools,  stores, 
hospital,  post  ofBce.  and  homes.  Homes  are 
named  after  cities  and  States. 

The  population  ranges  from  Infants  to 
young  men  and  women.  They  are  taught 
cooperation,  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  indus- 
try. The  only  unifonns  of  Mooseheart  are 
those  worn  by  band  members  and  athletic 
teams.  Mooseheart  children  are  not  avail- 
able for  adoption. 

Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  live  In 
the  child  city.  They  guide  the  spiritual  life 
of  youths  along  religious  paths  followed  by 
the   children's   parents. 

Some  56  teachers  in  six  departments  train 
the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  groups.  The 
same  courses  of  study  given  in  public  schools 
is  provided.  Vocational  training  Is  em- 
phasized. 

A  laboratory  for  child  research,  directed 
by  Dr.  Martin  L.  Reymert.  serves  as  a  psy- 
chological clinic  for  the  community.  The 
child's  training  Is  based  on  abilities  discov- 
ered here. 

An  annual  health  examination  is  given 
each  boy  and  girl.  The  65-bed  hospital  is 
used  more  for  preventative  medicine  than 
for  the  care  of  the  sick.  X-ray  examinations, 
dental  check-ups  and  other  services  are  pro- 
vided. 

SiXVZO  IM  WAX 

Some  700  Mooseheart  boys  and  girls  served 
In  the  armed  forces  during  the  war. 

The  children  are  housed  In  groups  of  home- 
like dwellings.  Each  house  has  Its  own  cook 
and  housemother.  Meals,  served  family 
style,  are  planned  by  a  dietitian. 

Boys  and  girls  work  If  they  wish.  Each 
chUd  Is  given  a  plot  of  ground  to  care  for 
during  the  summci.  One  day  a  week,  each 
is  assigned  to  a  Job  for  pay.  It  may  be 
clerking  in  a  store  or  gardening  in  the  green- 
house. Earnings  are  credited  to  each  in- 
dividual's bank  account. 

After  school,  there  are  movies,  roller  and 
Ice  skating,  dances,  band  concerts,  plays, 
handicraft   shops,   basketball,   and   football. 

Mooseheart 's  seven  football  teams,  the 
Red  Ramblers,  played  29  games  last  falL 
They  were  undefeated. 


HAvxN  Fo*  sxmr 

This  Is  the  place  to  which  Mrs.  Georglna 
Potter  brought  her  seven  children  2  years 
ago.  Her  husband,  who  became  a  Moose  in 
1944,  died  of  pneumonia.  The  Samla,  On- 
tario. Canada,  Lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  sent  her  with  the  children-  to  Moose- 
heart. 

She  now  Is  on  the  pay  roll.  She  sees  her 
children.  David  15  Agnes  14.  Genevieve  11, 
Robert  9,  George  7.  Thomas  5.  and  John  4. 
everyday.  | 

Agnes  Is  ready  to  give  a  piano  concert. 
David  is  looking  forward  to  a  career  in  ac- 
counting. 

The  spare-the-rod  training  for  the  800 
children  is  based  on  a  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Infractions  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  recorded  as  demerits. 

Too  many  demerits  by  the  few  who  mis- 
behave sends  them  to  West  Farm.  This  is  an 
isolated  farmhouse  2  miles  from  the  center 
of  Mooseheart  activity. 

A  short  stay  here  usually  is  enough  to 
convince  the  student  that  ill-behavior 
doesn't  pay.  GUes  said. 


Addresses  at  Openin{  of  Colonial  Mafa- 
sine  aad  Giurdhaiue,  Williaauburg, 
V*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OP  VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday,  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  insert  the  remarks  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Stryker, 
mayor  of  Williamsburg.  Va.,  on  July  4. 
1949,  introducing  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  at  Independence  Day  ceremonies 
held  in  Williamsburg.  Va.,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  that  city. 

These  remarks  were  preceded  by  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  at 
the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Magazine 
and  Guardhouse.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

B«-MA»icg  BT  MX.  WINTHXC'P  aoCK£IXIXZX 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  colonial  Williamsburg  Is  to  recreate 
accurately  the  environment  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  eighteeth  century  Wlllianas- 
burg  and  to  bring  about  such  an  understand- 
ing of  their  lives  and  times  that  present  and 
future  generations  may  mofe  vividly  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  made  by  these  early 
Americans  to  the  ideals  and  culture  of  our 
country. 

To  restore  and  revlsuallze  a  social  order 
that  has  passed,  and  to  present  a  f  uU  picture 
of  the  manners  and  ctistoms.  the  Ideals,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  pragmatic  principles  of 
the  people  of  that  civilization,  we  cannot 
limit  our  studies  to  any  one  phase  of  this 
subject.  It  Is  essential  that  all  phases  of  the 
daily  modes  of  living  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion be  viewed.  And  so  at  Williamsburg, 
where  an  effort  Is  being  made  to  restore  ac- 
curately and  to  preserve  for  all  times  the  sig- 
nificant portions  of  a  historic  and  typical 
city  of  America's  colonial  period,  this  restora- 
tion must  reflect  the  manners  and  customs. 
the  philosophy,  hopes,  and  ideals  of  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  that  period.  If  the  restoration  pre- 
sented only  the  lives  of  the  nobUlty,  ■• 
typified  by  the  palace  with  lU  magnificent 
gardens    and    furnishings— the    intellecttud 
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Uf«.   M  typified  by  tb*  ancKnt  Oon«fl«  ot 
WUtlam  Mid  WUrf  la  VUltiif     th«  political 
m«  •'.  Um  cotoBlAl  mpniA,  Um  teT«m  Ufa 
•t  tb«  fUlclch  Tkwn.  tb*  nUgkKM  lUe  •( 
fcrwUHi  p«rl«b — tbca  It  would  b«  prwintinc 
tout  •  portioo  (tf  tiM  pmxkOfmm  nteumnry  for 
ft   full   uDd«taUadlac  o<   tb«  Uvm  of   Um 
pcupU.     And.   tiMMfnri.    In    tb«   lut    fMr 
f7»rr^*««  WUUamrtmrg  has  ooBcamwl  itMtf 
la  MBlarlBt  •  vuual  rveord  of  Mioihcr  pbM* 
o(  Um  ilttHMntli  omtury  Ufa.  m  typUUd  In 
^M    magasln*    about    to    b«    opened.     ThU 
miildin«  Is  tb«  first  scqutnd  by  Um  Asaoel*- 
tMn  for  tiM  FrwerTitton  a€  YlrglaU  Anttq- 
Mtts*  and  Is  tb«  property  of  tbat  aasocUtlon 
today    fully  rcctored  by  ootonlal  WUliama- 
burg  to  tU  elgbtcenth  century  sppearsDca. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  reriew  the  bistory 
of  this  acquUltloo.    But  we  must  pay  tnbut« 
to  t&at  Yallant  group  of  ladlea  who  have  pre- 
fer posterity  so  many  hlatorto  monu- 
tn  this  OoauBOBwealth. 
fctlon  ototalnad  title  In  \m». 
oaly  tmar  of  Um  orlclnal  elcbt  walla  of  tlM 
mi^Mtaa  we  alMHllnf .    Although  with  lim- 
ited Anandal  reeourocs.  that  aaaeelatlon  im- 
medUtely  reinforced  the  four  original  walls 
and  replaced  thoee  that  bad  gone,  so  that  the 
building  would  remain  in  Its  original  form. 
Mora  recently  the  aaaoetatkn  while  retaining 
UU*  tj  thla  their  first  acquisition,  has  leased 
Um   ptopeity    to   colonial    WllUamnburg   for 
fsatoratlon  and  Interpretation 
j      Undoubtedly   when   the   capital    was   first 
aaoved  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg  In 
IfW.  3M>  years  ago— which   annlreraary   we 
are  proud  to  Join  with  the  city  In  commem- 
oratlac — a  rrcg***'^^  of  some  sort  existed  in 
WUItaiMtaBg.     But  ao«  untU   1714,  at  the 
Instance  of  OoveriMr  SpoUwood.   were   the 
plana  made  to  erect  this  building.    Oovernor 
Spotawood   reported   to   the   hotise   of   bur- 
geasaa  that  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  a 
gift  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  her  late 
Majeaty  Queen  Anne  and  today.  In  spite  of 
differences  that  may  ha»e  arisen  between  the 
toother  and  the  daughter  In  her  adolescent 
yeara,  that  attong  bond   between   the   "old 
XXMnimon"  and  Great  Britain  Is  typified  by 
the  praasntatlon  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain 
of  many  of  the  arms  and  munltlona  you  wUl 
find  In  the  building  today.     Tha  complete 
refumlahlnf  of  this  building  would  probably 
have  iMen  tmpoaslbie  without  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  IJaster  ot  the  Armouries  st 
Um  Toerer  of  London. 

If  thla  building  today  could  talk.  It  would 
tell  ua  of  Ita  begtaalnffi  as  a  noble  ma^- 
sine,  than  of  lU  uaa  aa  a  Baptist  Church 
Um  rlnflng  volca  ot  Scarvant  Jones 
I  heard,  then  aa  a  market  house,  and  again 
as  an  arsenal  for  a  brief  period  during  the 
War  Between  the  Btatee  and  finally  as  a  livery 
•table.  It  waa  from  the  depths  to  which  It 
had  fallen  aa  a  livery  atabie  that  the  Aseocl- 
atlOB  for  the  PisaarwUoa  of  Virginia  Antlq- 
ultloa  aaoufed  Uila  bulkUac-  Today  it  stAoda. 
not  only  as  a  monument  to  and  n  tIsusI  rec- 
ord of  Um  great  struggle  for  American  Indc- 
pantfanee.  but  aa  a  monument  to  the  intelli- 
gent etakm  of  thoaa  woii  of  Virginia  wbo 
and  perpetuated  that  fa 


Wlillamsbunr  Is  particularly  hap- 
Pf  to  open  this  restored  building  during  the 
year  In  which  WUIIamaburg  is  celebraUng  lu 
two  tatindred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
We  ara  alao  particularly  happy  at  the  good 
f ortuaa  «•  bava  tn  our  guest  speaker.    And.  as 

)  oa.  It  wUl  be  the  policy  of  colonial 
to  commemorate  and  celebrate 

lewnts  that  took  place  in  this  rtty 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  those  who  cosna 
bare  will  not  only  be  Inspired  by  the  work 
and  patrtotlam  of  thoae  of  the  past  but  will 
•ISO  tad  hopa  and  determination  tn  the 
graat  tmm  of  today.  For  it  is  thus  that  we 
can  coatBRM  to  foster  tha  great  traditions 
of  otMt  eoamtry  aa  a  leader  and  a  li^ht  of 
learning  to  guide  all  men  to  ondaratandlng 
world  peace. 


Ladlsa  and  gentlSBMa.  tn  the  year  16M. 
SAO  years  ago.  tha  OatMral  Asaembly  of  the 
edooy  of  Virginia  paaaed  an  act  directing 
the  building  of  the  capltol  and  city  of  Wil- 
liamsburg at  the  place  then  known  aa  Middle 
Planutlon.  The  city  buUt  as  a  reatUt  ol  thla 
act  has  played  a  historic  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  theee  United  BUtea  of  America. 
Here  Patrick  Henry  cried  out  against  unfair 
taxation;  here  waa  approved  George  Mason.'* 
Virginia  bUl  of  rlghU.  here  waa  adopted 
Um  Brat  constitution  written  by  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  a  free  paopla. 

Todsy  people  from  the  world  over  come  to 
visit  Williamsburg  to  enjoy  lU  magnificently 
restored  colonial  areas,  to  seek  and  find  In- 
spiration In  the  memory  of  the  great  evenu 
which  have  happened  here,  and  to  know 
better  our  country's  brave  past. 

It  la  particularly  approfHiatc  that  in  the 
comnoemoratlon  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  annlveraary  of  this  city,  this  latest 
restored  building  should  be  opened  on  this 
date. 

And  we  of  Williamsburg  snd  VlrglnU  are 
especially  honored  and  gratified  to  have  as 
our  guest  speaker  one  who  has  contributed 
so  much,  not  only  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world,  but  above  all  to  world  peace. 

Bom  In  Indiana,  which.  I  might  mention, 
was  once  a  part  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 
he  has  served  our  Nation  as  an  officer  In 
our  armed  forces  for  nearly  32  years.  Dur- 
ing tha  recent  world  conflict  he  accompanied 
General  Blaanhower  to  the  European  theater 
of  operations,  and  becaoM  Chief  of  Staff. 
Supreme  Headquarters.  Allied  Expeditionary 
Porcaa.  and  Chief  of  Staff  In  the  same 
theater.  On  behalf  of  General  Eisenhower, 
he  signed  the  siurender  of  Italy  and  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Germany.  In  Feb- 
ruary liM0  he  was  sppointed  United  States 
Amt>asaador  to  Russia,  remaining  on  a  duty 
status  while  on  this  nonmllltary  aaalgnment. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  United  SUtes  dele- 
gation at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  In  1046. 
and  hU  work  and  devotion  to  world  peace 
are  well  known  to  all  of  you. 

I  preaent  to  you  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  gentleman,  scholar,  patriot,  and  com- 
msndlng  general  of  the  United  SUtaa  First 
Army. 

Aseaaas  st  lt.  asw.  waltis  bssbll  sMrra 

Mayor  Btrykar.  Mr  Rockefeller,  and  dutin- 
gulshed  gtMsta.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  suitable  setting  than  colonial  WllUams- 
btirg  for  the  celebration  t>y  American  citizens 
of  our  one  hundred  and  seventy -second  an- 
niversary as  a  free  nation. 

Here  to  theee  same  parks  and  avenues  In 
which  we  now  gather  came  the  founders  of 
our  country — OMB  of  vision  and  rtxirage.  to 
piupusa  their  •onoopts  of  a  aaw  world  and  to 
formnlata  tba  baale  strtietura  of  an  independ- 
ent, democratic  natton. 

Prom  thU  colonial  capltol  In  May  1776  the 
Virginia  Convention  of  Dalagates  called  upon 
the  Continental  Coogreea  to  declare  the  col- 
onies free  and  Independent.  Thus  colonial 
Williamsburg  Is  a  living  symbol  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Independence  Day.  Here  Individual 
freedom,  aa  a  standard  for  the  people  of  the 
New  World,  waa  nurtured  and  given  expres- 
sion. In  this  remarkable  restoration  of  the 
scenaa  of  the  eighteenth  century  It  la  Impoa- 
slble  not  to  feel  the  thrill  and  urgency  of  the 
stirring  times  in  which  our  American  ideal 
waa  bom. 

Dr.  William  Goodwin,  wbo  envisioned  the 
reatoatlon.  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.. 
wbo  made  It  poealble.  deserve  high  praise  for 
patrtotlc  work.  Tbelr  efforts,  and  thoae  of 
tha  Aaaoclatlon  for  the  Prceervatlon  of  Vir- 
ginia Antiquities,  have  enabled  millions  of 
Americana  to  know  thla  eradle  of  liberty— to 
create  ar  atmoaphere  la  which  preaent  and 
Um  future  may  learn  ttcm  tba  past.    Today 


the  lealofed  powder  magazine  becomes  for- 
mally a  part  of  the  Williamsburg  re-creation. 
And  it  U  impoeslble  f or  ua  to  aacape  the  par- 
ticular leaaon  which  the  prograaa  ot  roatora- 
tlon  haa  provided  for  thU  oacarton. 

An  event  In  the  blatory  of  this  powder  mag- 
aslne  makes  It  one  of  the  most  significant 
buildings  In  our  country.  The  VlrglnU  Con- 
vention, fired  by  Patrick  Henry's  Immortal 
words,  had  decided  to  form  a  mUltU.  Tbelr 
decisioo  so  aUrmad  Governor  Dunmore  that 
he  ordered  the  removal  of  the  powder  stored 
In  this  magaxlne.  On  April  20,  1779,  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Patrick  Henry 
himself  led  an  armed  company  to  demand  re- 
turn of  the  powder.  This  action  waa  the  first 
open  resistance  by  the  Virginia  colonUU  to 
oppreealon.  Six  years  later,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Lord  CornwallU  withdrew  bis  troops 
from  WinisnMburg  and  General  Washington 
entered  the  city  and  establUhed  his  head- 
quarters. It  was  here,  where  he  had  begun 
his  military  career,  that  he  assembled  the 
forces  and  planned  the  strategy  that  brought 
about  the  victory  at  Torktow  and  the  end 
of  the  Revolution. 

•Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"—the  goals  which  hsd  fired  flagging 
sptnu  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  struggle- 
had  finally  and.  It  seemed,  lastingly  been  won. 
War  was  already  beginning  to  be  thought  of 
as  an  ugly  thing  of  the  past. 

Probably  very  few  among  the  cheering 
throngs  thst  greeted  Washington,  as  he  led 
his  victorious  army  through  these  streets, 
would  have  believed  that  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  the  young  Republic 
would  be  called  to  defend  by  force  of  arms 
the  fundamenUl  principles  for  which  thoee 
early  patrloU  fought  so  desperately,  and 
which  we  sincerely  believe  should  be  every 
man's  birthright. 

After  each  increasingly  costly  war.  we  have 
hoped  that  we  had  eliminated,  once  and  for 
all.  the  necessity  of  again  taking  up  arms. 
Each  time  we  have  disarmed.  In  our  tradi- 
tional hesdlong  manner,  and  each  time,  after 
a  decade  or  so  of  peace,  we  have  again  suffered 
bltur  disappointment  and  disillusionment. 
Now  we  have  recently  ended  the  most 
bloody,  devastating  conflict  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Gigantic  in  scope  and  coat  though 
It  was.  ss  compared  with  our  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  principles  for  which  we  fought 
were  very  much  the  same,  and  this  most  re- 
cent sUuggle.  like  the  earlier  one.  was  nnt 
In  vain.  By  it  we  stopped  the  cancerous 
spread  of  the  greatest  threat  to  our  cherished 
way  of  life  that  exuted  at  that  time  But 
even  sooner  than  In  previous  postwar  eras,  wa 
found  ourselves  frustrated  and  disillu- 
sioned— facing  another,  and  potentially  a 
greater,  menace  to  our  free  Institutions. 

Our  belief  indulgence  in  the  illusion  that 
peace  would  naturally  follow  after  war  haa 
already  allowed  that  oMiiace  to  spread  Ita 
domination  over  nKtst  of  the  sulcken  areaa 
left  In  the  wake  of  war. 

I  think  that  now.  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  fully  realize  that  we  dare  not  re- 
lax Into  a  state  of  unpreparedneas.  comfort- 
able in  the  knowledge  that  no  Imnoedlata 
threat  to  our  security  exlsu.  Certainly  w 
can  no  longer  believe  that  ahouki  aoefa  a 
threat  appear,  we  shall  again  have  ample  tlma 
to  prepare  for  meeting  It. 

The  time  and  space  cushions  that  formerly 
kept  the  devastation  of  War  from  our  own 
land,  and  allowed  us  to  butid  our  defenses 
after  the  menace  developed,  have  little  mean- 
ing In  thla  atomic  age.  In  the  future  we  are 
as  likely  to  be  subject  to  sudden  attack  In 
our  own  homeland  as  were  central  European 
statea  in  the  wars  of  the  paat. 

After  our  recant  victory,  the  moat  power- 
ful fighting  marhlne  ever  assembled  in  tha 
history  of  the  world  was  In  our  hands.  Had 
we  been  an  imperlallst  nation,  bent  on 
aggression  and  donUnatlon.  there  would  bava 
been  no  limit  to  pnaalbla  espanakm.  In- 
stead, we  disarmed  and  withdrew  from  tba 


area  of  conflict,  leaving  only  token  occupa- 
tion foroaa.  hardly  suftcient  to  give  necessary 
strength  to  the  hands  of  our  negotiators  at 
Intanxatioixal  conference  tablea. 

We  did  not  nkercly  dismantle  our  war  ma- 
chine: we  wrecked  It.  If  ever  proof  were 
iMad<Ki  'jf  our  tntenae  daaire  for  peace  and 
our  friendly,  altnilatlc  Intentions,  this 
should  have  bean  sufleSent. 

Of  course,  otir  new  vsaknaM  waa  fully 
realised  and  ftiUy  exploited. 

The  foroaa  of  expansionism  promptly  filled 
Uie  poiltlcal  and  poiver  vsu;uums  left  tn  the 
wake  of  war  More  territory  was  brought 
under  the  Coasmuniat  yoke  In, tha  poatwar 
ysars  by  InsldlotM  InlHlratVma  and  short-of- 
war  methods  than  vras  aver  woo  oa  the  field 
of  battU  by  the  Bed  Army. 

We  are  now,  aa  a  Natl(».  confronted  arith 
the  gravaat  cballaaga  ever  offered  to  our 
princlplaa  and  <Mr  way  of  life 

When  tha  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
cided to  turn  away  from  the  cooperation 
which  we  hope  would  prevail  after  the  war. 
and  nstead  to  seek  to  impose  communism 
the  world,  the  United  Statea.  as  the 
It  of  the  free  nations,  became  the 
citadel  of  Creedom.  Other  free  peoples  of 
the  world  have  turned  to  us  for  leadership 
aad  Balp  The  ma)or  reaponslbUlty  for  world 
raeoaary.  peace,  and  prograaa  has  fallen  to 
us.  That  we,  as  a  uiUted  people,  have  ac- 
cepted this  reaponslblllty  Is  known  to  all 
of  you. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ha* 
announced  to  the  Nation  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  a  wise.  firm,  and  constructive 
foreign  policy,  which  has  already  borne  fruit. 
An  impressive  change  has  taken  place  In 
western  Europe  during  the  past  year.  Physi- 
cal depletion  and  spiritual  depression  have 
given  way  to  hope  and  renewed  cotirage.  and 
the  free  states  have  drawn  together  In  the 
dstarmlnatlon.  if  necessary,  to  defend  their 
fiaa<k)ui. 

In  the  United  Nations  vre  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  sUengthen  Its  Influence  as 
an  effective  Instrument  toe  preserving  peace. 
We  are  working  energetically,  both  Inside 
and  outside  th>  United  Nations,  to  promote 
the  economic  and  aoclal  conditions  that  will 
remove  the  causes  of  wars  And.  at  long 
last,  we  are  facing  with  calmness  the  In- 
escapable fact  of  which  this  restored  powder 
magasine  of  Williamsburg  Is  the  symbol — 
the  fact  that  the  best  assurance  of  peace  is 
our  determination  and  strength  to  support 
our  convictions:  that  It  is  not  sufficient  only 
to  have  the  potential  to  defend  ourselves  If 
attacked,  but  that  our  strength  must 
actually  exist,  and  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
If  It  is  to  serve  its  highest  purpose — that  of 
preventing  war  and  assuring  peace. 

By  constant  reorganization,  our  armed 
forces  are  approaching  the  semblance  of 
military  strength  consistent  with  our  world 
position  and  commitments.  New  training 
programs  for  our  traditional  reservoir  of 
military  strength,  the  National  Guara  and 
Organized  Resarres.  are  beginning  to  produce 
units  of  trained  citizen  soldiers. 

So.  If  reports  from  the  far-flung  battle- 
front,  where  the  cold  war  of  Ideas  Is  being 
waged  in  a  struggle  for  men's  minds,  are 
exkOQtiraglng.  we  must  not  be  so  fatuous  as 
to  believe  that  ideas  alone  are  adequate 
weapons  It  is  our  strength,  actual  and 
potential,  and  the  realization  that  this 
strength  has  been  growing,  that  has  halted, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  tide  of  Communist 
expansionism  in  Europe,  In  the  face  of  our 
determined  opposition.  We  cannot  relax  otir 
vigilance  because  of  a  temporary  success, 
nor  dare  we  despair  over  a  temporary  frus- 
tration. As  a  Nation,  we  are  prone  to  in- 
dtilge  in  a  false  sense  of  security.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
tast  Qf  indefinite  duration,  and  that  to  this 
contest  the  prlae  of  peace  Is  to  be  won  only  by 
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patlence,  firmness,  resolution,  and.  above  all 
by  strength. 

We  have  In  the  past  always  faUed  to  find 
peace  through  weakneas.  We  can  have  peaca. 
I  profoundly  believe,  but  only  by  remaining 
stronger  than  potential  aggreaaora.  It  la  be- 
cauaa  of  that  profound  bellaf  that  I  find  ao 
imprtastve  the  rastoratlon  of  this  original 
araanal  of  democracy.  The  homtfy  frontier 
axiom.  "TYust  In  God  and  keep  yotir  powder 
dry."  has  been  ao  mlsxised  that  tt  haa  be- 
come almost  a  byword,  but  if  more  dlg- 
otfled  phrasing  of  the  principle  is  desired,  tt 
exists  In  Washington's  advice  in  this  first 
message  to  the  newborn  Nation:  "To  be 
prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace." 

We  have  deep  springs  of  faith  from  which 
to  draw  the  strength  necessary  to  carry  otit 
the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership  that 
have  devolved  upon  xu.  I  believe  we  will 
express  that  strength  and  that  we  will  never 
give  others  cause  to  doutrt  our  sincerity  and 
flrmneas  of  purpose.  The  stakes  are  too 
high  for  irreaolution. 


Situation  Looks  Better 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OT  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  EtEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  11,  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  to  exteikd  my  remarks. 
I  Include  herewith  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Thomas  D.  Russell,  president  ol  the 
Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  his  em- 
ployees, which  appeared  In  the  Alexander 
City  Outlook,  Alexander  City.  Ala.: 
srruATioN  LOOKS  Bcma 

(Pollowlng  is  the  text  of  the  annual  ad- 
drees  by  TbooMs  D.  Riissell.  president  of  the 
Russell  ICairafacturlng  Co..  to  employeea  at 
the  Pourth  of  J\ily  barbecue.  Mr.  RusseU 
spoke  to  about  5.000  employees  and  families 
who  attended  the  affair.  r.cklng  servlce-pfn 
awards  to  62  employeea  who  have  served  the 
company  for  10  years  o~  more. ) 

Since  this  time  last  y«ar  vre  have  gone 
through  some  tough  Umea  together.  At  the 
present  time  our  over-all  situation  looks 
somewhat  better.  However,  some  erf  our 
units  are  still  on  short  time  and  we  are  not 
running  all  of  ovn-  machinery. 

We  have  done  everything  we  know  how  to 
do  to  correct  this  situation;  but  we  cannot 
control  the  markets  for  our  products  or  the 
genera]  economic  condition  of  this  country. 

If  we  do  not  sell  our  goods  we  cannot  make 
them — our  production  has  to  be  gaged  to 
our  sales.  If  we  were  to  pile  up  a  whole  lot 
of  goods  which  had  not  been  sold  we  would 
be  flat  broke  in  a  very  short  time  and  then 
everybody  would  be  out  of  a  Job  and  no  mills 
left  to  take  care  of  us. 

Some  of  our  units  which  have  stiffered  most 
are  now  running  full  time.  Others  who  have 
been  running  full  time  are  now  being  cut 
down.  This  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  not  on  the  action 
of  the  mill  management. 

The  prices  at  which  we  were  selling  have 
been  cut  drastically.  Our  profits  have  taken 
a  nose  dive.  We  have  been  expecting  this  to 
happen.  In  fact,  we  thought  It  would  have 
happened  long  before  it  did. 

Tou  all  know  the  old  saying,  "Everthlng 
that  goes  up  la  bound  to  come  down."  Well. 
It  has  come  down,  but  »'e  are  not  alarmed 
because  we  know  that  it  will  not  stay  down. 


and  that  aa  long  aa  we  can  make  product*  as 
good  or  better  than  our  competitors,  and  aa 
long  aa  we  can  make  them  aa  dMap  or  cheap- 
er, WW  are  going  to  contlntw  to  stay  in 
boslncas. 

Despite  tha  hard  timea  wa  have  baoa 
through,  otir  company  ia  In  cxcalMBt  tbapa. 
financially  and  otherwise.  Our  goods  are 
il^bt.  our  prleea  are  right  aad  our  cosu  aca 
low.  We  have  money  in  the  bank  and  our 
credit  li  good.  We  don't  ow«  anybody  money 
that  we  cant  pay. 

We  don't  have  a  big  stock  of  goods  on  hand 
that  are  not  sold.  We  doot  have  to  take  a 
big  loaa  to  get  rid  of  the  flniahed  materials 
we  have  on  hand. 

By  any  comparison  with  other  miUs  we  srs 
In  an  asoaUant  condition  and  wa  Intend  to 
stay  that  way  for  our  protactloo.  and  for 
yours.  As  long  as  we  are  doing  aU  rlgtat. 
you  wlU  be  all  right.  Whenever  w»  get  in 
trouble,  you  will  be  tn  trouble. 

Please  remember  this — I  am  not  trying  to 
get  arotind  the  hardahlpa  that  always  come 
with  s  let -down  in  btwinass.  Thsy  tre  very 
real  and  cannot  be  bypaased  or  Ignored. 

Regardleas  of  the  reason — It  is  hard  to 
loaa  yoftir  Job  through  no  fault  of  your  own. 
or  to  try  to  make  ends  meet  on  part-time 
work.  We  realize  this  fully  and  I  can  truth- 
fuUy  tell  you  that  not  one  single  person  baa 
been  laid  cdl  or  a  single  }ob  rut  dovm  until 
It  became  abaolutely  necessary. 

It  U  a  great  responsibility  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  Jobs  of  over  8.000  people  under  con- 
ditions which  exist  In  the  cotton -mHl  Indus- 
try today.  It  is  Impoealble  to  keep  everyone 
working.  All  we  can  do  is  to  use  all  the 
sense  and  Judgment  we  possess  to  make  the 
best  out  of  a  bad  situation.  The  good  of  all 
mtist  be  above  that  of  the  individual. 

Most  of  our  mills  are  rtmnlng  good.  We 
have  some  tough  spots  where  we  are  not  able 
to  sell  the  product  produced  In  that  particu- 
lar department  and  consequently  have  to  cut 
down  or  suspend  production  until  sales  pld: 
up  or  we  can  flnd  some  other  product  which 
will  sell. 

We  are  far  from  pleased  with  the  way  we 
are  running  and  you  may  count  on  It.  that 
we  will  all  do  our  dead  level  beet  to  see  that 
we  will  once  again  be  looking  for  employees 
Instead  of  have  employees  looking  for  work. 
We  are  bound  together  in  this  company 
In  a  partnership  where  every  partner  is  doing 
his  full  share  to  keep  everything  running 
and  whenever  one  partner  falls  down,  it  hurts 
all  the  rest.  We  mtist  all  wch*  together  in 
order  to  keep  our  jobs  going. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  be  a  prophet, 
and  I  would  be  fotrtlah  to  stand  up  here  and 
predict  the  futiu*.  I  only  know  that  we 
have  been  through  hard  times  before  and 
came  throxigh  with  colors  flying  and  bigger 
than  ever.  I  am  ccmfldent  that  we  will  keep 
on  rtmnlng  and  that  sooner  or  later  things 
win  get  better.  They  are  much  better  even 
now  than  they  were  a  short  time  ago.  and  I 
believe  that  the  future  looks  very  bright 
after  this  readjustment  is  over. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  finer  attlttide  dUpUyed  by  any  group  of 
[>eople  anjrwhere  than  you  have  shown  dur- 
ing the  months  Just  passed.  You  have  ac- 
cepted yotir  lot  cheerfuUy.  There  has  been 
no  griping  or  grumbling  or  bard  feelings 
anywhere.  You  have  shown  your  faith  and 
loyalty  to  this  company  In  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  your  fine  qualities.  I  am 
proud  of  you,  and  I  am  deeply  moved  by 
your  attitude,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that 
this  company  will  do  everything  possible  to 
try  to  repay  you  for  your  loyalty  and  under- 
standing. 

I  will  not  make  promises  which  I  am  not 
certain  I  can  fulfill.  But  this  I  will  prtmi- 
isc :  As  long  as  I  am  head  of  this  company, 
your  Into-ecta  will  be  considered  above 
eveiythlng  else,  and  we  will  keep  faith  wtth 
you  as  you  have  kept  faith  with  ua. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

o#  Miaaoun 
ni  THS  8BNATI  OT  THI  UMM'IL)  STATES 

Mondaw.  Jult  11  (legMative  day  o/ 
Tkmrtdat.  Jrtne  2).  iM» 

Mr.  President.  I  Mk  unanl- 

«  to  have  prinUd  la  the  Ap- 

of  the  Rsooao  an  article  entitled 
■-The  Dead  Ind  of  Nattonal  Socialism." 
written  by  Fete  Morley  and  published  in 
the  July  «.  1M»,  Issue  of  Human  Events. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 

(BT  VMix  Mortar) 
Tb*  iiawinn  paof^e  art  extremely  char- 
toward  Umm  «Im>  fown  tboo.  We 
nam  a  truly  naaijitili  tuiwinm  while 
MitaUnee  ts  egfiMimtariil  by  tlM  oaetala 
of  our  own.  and  foratga.  coramaMnta.  A 
tn  point  la  the  manner  In  which  we  are 
nattooal  aoclalUm  m  Terloxis  lu- 
after  baTlng  spent  bllUonj 
aoclalum  in  Oarmany. 
gna  antl  they  aocumu- 
ly  AaMTicans  are  weary  of  the 
■via  of  patSant  Orlaalda.  It  le  one  thing  to 
aadure  toe  Uiala  that  bearen  eenda  us.  To 
ha  ■tuirldly  apathetic  in  the  face  of  the  fol- 
tkm  of  oar  own  polltlcuns  Is  quite  another. 
ly,  ttMva  raaaaina.  throughout  the 
~  Ivaca  at  that  rebellious 

It  which  led  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
of  Independence  to  deccunce   the  re- 
pasted  Injuries  and  usurpations  of  Oorem- 


Tbaaa  uaurpatlons  are  certainly  mora  pro- 

tB  1M8  than  they  were  In  1776.   And 

of  July  4  U  sxirely  an  appropriate 

for  taking  stock.    When  thU  U  done  a 

iiu  technique  of  governmental  deception 

apparent. 

This  technique  conatats  In  leaping  from  one 
unstable  policy  to  another— Ilka  Kllaa  croaa- 
ia^  tha  jot  and  holding  firm  to  any  policy 
Mlly  kMg  aaoogb  to  propagandize  it  as  a 
feold  new  gataway  to  Utopia.  Then.  In  the 
jwtlflad  belief  that  the  public  memory  U 
■taart.  off  we  go  at  a  taugant.  gradually  work- 
tB^  round  (as  lllaa  dldnt)  to  a  complete 
ravaraal  of  poaltloo. 

In  four  short  yeara,  tiie  Trximan  ed- 
ition h.v  moved  to  coocltida  a  mili- 
tary alliance  against  the  Oovemment  which 
■a  racaotly  waa  Ito  gallant  and  truated  ally 
Thus.  In  tiia  mmm  ahart  apaoe  of  time,  we 
have  plttngad  fraaB  Mttar  tfaonnclatlon  of  the 
princlpiaa  of  national  socialism  to  ottcial 
support  of  all  Its  major  economic  tenets. 
n 

In  all  the  eaaentlals  the  Labor  Oovemment 
iB  Britain  is  now  following  the  economic 
road  eooatructed  by  the  Raals  during  the 
yaars  tauDadiately  preceding  the  war.  This 
ta  not  laaa  true  baeauae  of  certain  secondary 
ttSarencea  One  must  not  be  deceived  by  the 
tact  that  the  Kngllah  are  not  serlotialy  af- 
fected with  anti-Semitism  or  other  periph- 
eral characteristics  that  made  the  Naal  doc- 
trine obvloualy  horrible. 

Xb  aoBM  ottoar  raapacts  the  parallel  is  not 
■H>Hattiar  eoasplate.  For  Inatanca.  no  Bng- 
itab  Socialist — moat  certainly  not  Sir  Stafford 
tTrippa  hit  damoostratad  the  ability  that 
mrtaar  Sohaalit  and  his  oollaaguaa  displayed 
Uf  making  autarky  work  la  prewar  Oer- 
maay.  Although  it  led  to  war.  the  Nazi 
e-oaod  aeoDoaay  suocaadsd  taasporarlly  even 


bitter  American  opposition.  In  Brit- 
ain It  la  failing,  even  with  lavlah  American 
support. 

Neverthaleaa  the  parallel  Is  deadly  and  dls- 
TlMre  Is  the  same  device  of  man- 
cnnancy.  artiflciaUy  overvaltiad  to  hold 
,  thr  eoat  of  Urlng  at  Ikoma.  There  Is  the 
ayatam  of  bioekad  potinds.  copied  from  the 
blocked  marks  that  Dr  Schacht  developed 
with  such  Ingenuity.  There  Is  the  same  uaa 
of  an  inconvertible  currency  to  force  ex- 
poru  out  of  Britain  which,  like  Germany . 
mxiat  export  or  die. 

Finally  the  natural  outcome  of  this  single 
system  Is  govenunental  barter  arrangements, 
auch  as  that  which  Oreat  Britain  signed  with 
Argentlnr  on  June  37.  This  Is  a  direct  copy, 
on  a  somewtiat  larger  scale,  of  the  much- 
crltlclzcd  trade  treatlee  conelTJded  by  Nsxl 
Germany  with  Bulgaria.  TxigoalavU.  Hun- 
gary, and  other  European  states  during  the 
laU  thirties.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
trade- agreemenU  program 

Tlian.  as  a  fcotnote.  there  is  the  same  senU- 
apologetic  cOclal  attitude  for  scrapping  the 
principles  of  multilateral  trade  under  the 
force  of  circumstance  Dr  Schacht  always 
maintained  that  his  barter  arrangemenu 
ware  forced  upon  Germany  because  of  lu 
dollar  shortage.  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  flying 
back  to  London  for  urgent  conferences  on 
the  British  crtals.  used  almost  the  same  words 
as  he  left  Washington  last  week  "The 
Anglo- Argentine  Treaty."  said  the  BrllUh 
nmhasaadnr.  "rapresenu  what  two  countries 
with  a  shortage  of  dollars  bad  to  arrange  " 
m 
Shortly  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  last  war  many  Americans  read  a  book 
entitled  "Tou  Can't  Do  Business  With 
Hitler."  Its  author.  Douglas  kflller.  has 
been  commercUI  attach^  at  our  Berlin 
Embassy,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  economics  of  national  socialism.  On 
page  71  of  this  book  lie  obaarved  that  To 
the  Nazi  economists  goaa  the  credit  for  work- 
ing out  a  system  of  living  on  their  debts." 
Britain  la  trying  to  do  that  now.  Then  Mr 
MUler  wrote: 

"The  broad  linaa  of  Schacht's  economic 
policy  were,  ftrst.  to  segregau  Germanys 
trade  raiationa  from  participation  In  any 
Intematkmal  network  of  commercial  and 
(inanolal  Waasaetions.  eatabllshlng  a  series 
of  Indapondant  bilateral  relations  with  Indi- 
vidual foreign  countries." 

When  Grippe  U  substituted  for  Behachi  and 
Britain  for  Germany  this  remains  as  an  ac- 
curate deecrlptlon  of  the  foreign-trade  policy 
now  dominant  In  London,  and  to  a  leaaar  ex- 
tent in  other  capitals  of  western  Europe.  So 
It  la  worth  while  to  recall  the  conclusions 
which  Ui   Miller  drew  in  1941  ipp  310-211) 

"If  •  •  •  we  conform  to  the  Nazi  pat- 
tern and  conduct  special  negotiations  be- 
tween Washington  and  Berlin,  covering  com- 
modities on  a  barter  basis,  we  shall  ktave  to 
upaet  our  wiK>la  economy  as  we  Imow  It 
now.  •  •  •  We  ahould  be  on  a  fair  way  to 
planned  economy  and  a  system  of  state  so- 
cialism." 

We  refused  to  extend  crediu  or  to  nego- 
tiate a  barter  treaty  with  Ocrman  national 
socialism  We  have  extended  lavish  credits. 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  barter 
treaty,  with  British  national  socialism.  But 
Marshall  plan  crediu.  even  at  the  current 
rata  of  nearly  a  billion  a  year  to  Britain 
alone,  are  proving  Inadequate.  So  we  are  now 
aearchlng  fevnlahly  to  find  some  method  of 
continuing  governmental  subsidies  to  bank- 
ru(>t  European  goveriunanta  when.  as.  and  If 
the  failure  of  the  Marshall  plan  eventually 
hsfrsaaa  obvious.  That  Is  s  part  of  the  ex- 
planation of  point  4.  analysed  by  Edna  Lonl- 
gan  In  Human  Events  last  week.  Here  Is  the 
latest  ocme-on  In  the  tmendlng  aarlea  of 
panaceas  trotted  out  In  quick 
•aittsr  quackery  U  axpoaad. 


The  proapectlve  failure  of  the  Marshall  plan 
la  the  more  dlsastroiis  because.  In  stlmulstlng 
production,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  help- 
ful The  recent  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  shows  that 
western  European  production,  excepting  Ger- 
many, was  IS  percent  greater  In  volume  In 
1948  than  In  1038.  But  the  same  report 
makaa  clear  that  the  problem  of  reatorlng 
trade  within  the  boundaries  of  western 
Europe  Is  becoming  more  dlfflcult  All  the 
benefldarles  of  ERP  have  rigid  trade  barriers 
■gainst  each  other,  and  optimistically  rely  on 
being  able  to  dump  their  surplus  production 
on  the  American  market. 

The  buyers'  strike  in  the  United  States— 
for  that  U  the  l>est  description  of  our  cur- 
rent recession — Is  now  bringing  this  im- 
possible sltustlon  to  s  bead  For  while  we 
might  either  subsidize  European  producers 
Indefinitely,  or  Indefinitely  absorb  huge 
quantities  of  European  products  at  mod- 
erate prices,  we  cannot  simultaneously  cut 
our  purchasing  power  to  subsidize  Europe 
and  buy  from  Europe  at  prices  Inflated  by 
those  very  subaldies. 

That  Is  why  the  Increase  In  European  pro- 
duction Is  not  enough.  It  must  be  followed 
by  a  decline  In  European  production  costs. 
But  any  such  decline  Is  Intentionally  and 
artificially  prevented  by  the  closed  and  con- 
trolled  economies  of  western  Europe,  espe- 
cially that  of  Britain. 

IV 

The  current  English  hostility  to  competi- 
tion Is  shown  not  only  by  tiie  monopolisation 
trend  In  nationalized  Industry  at  home,  but 
also  in  the  gloomy  procedure  of  dismantling 
competitive  Germany  Industry.  It  Is  no 
loogar  seriously  pretended  that  dismantling 
la  rtaalgnrti  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of  Ger- 
man military  power,  or  to  provide  repara- 
tions. The  underlying  motive  la  seen  In  re- 
poru  that  when  Hamburg  shipyards  were 
dismantled  much  of  the  material  was 
dumped  In  the  North  Sea.  Britain  wants  no 
restoration   of  German   merchant   shipping. 

By  dlamantllng  competitive  German  In- 
dustry— while  we  feed  the  unemployed  work- 
men to  keep  them  from  going  Communist — 
tlM  British  hsve  doubtless  acquired  a  few 
million  dollars,  which  otherwise  would  have 
enabled  Germans  to  buy  British  producu. 
That  the  net  gain,  from  the  English  view- 
point, has  been  inflnltealmal  Is  shown  by  the 
gatharing  flnanctal  crisis  there  As  the  Lon- 
don Beonomlst  of  June  11  frankly  says: 
"Brltlah  exports  overseas  have  only  Increased 
by  the  percentage  of  Germany's  loss  " 

For  a  time  the  socialistic  sabotage  of  the 
European  recovery  program  could  be  con- 
cealed from  American  attention.  We  are  an 
easy-going  people,  and  having  squandered  so 
many  billions  on  Europe,  at  one  time  and  an- 
other, the  waste  of  a  few  more  has  seemed 
relatively  unimportant. 

But  If  the  lush  days  are  over;  U  the  de- 
cline of  business  activity — and  of  tax  re- 
ceipts— contlnuee.  a  very  different  nK>od  will 
soon  be  apparent  in  the  United  States  It  is 
In  the  highest  degree  unlikely  thst  we  shall 
continue  to  subsidise  the  competition  of 
European  producers  who  are  themselves  un- 
willing to  admit  tbe  value  of  competition. 
Even  with  American  subsidies  of  a  billion  a 
year  Britain  Ls  in  serious  dfflcultles.  What 
wll  be  lU  fate  when  thoee  subsidies  are  with- 
drawn? 

Clearly  the  only  solution  for  western  Eur- 
ope lies  in  actual  progreas — not  merely  lip 
service — towards  economic  and  political  fed- 
eration. Including  Spain  and  western  Ger- 
many on  an  equal  basis.  If  Europeans  can- 
not see  this  for  themselves  they  will  eventu- 
sUy  hsve  to  be  told  that  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  continued  American  aid. 

We  cannot  do  business  with  nstional  so- 
cialism, even  when  It  Is  operated  by  those 
who   evidently   dislike   German   competitive 


ability  much  more  than  the  Nazi  economic 
theory  which  they  have  gone  so  far  to  adopt. 
The  State  Department's  propaganda  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  are  subsldlstng.  tn 
BrlUln.  policies  patterned  upon  those  which 
we  denounced,  in  Germany. 


Stop  SpcndiD{ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  person  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  has  any  respon-sibility  for 
spending  public  funds  cught  to  be  deeply 
concerned  with  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Snyder's  announcement  that  our  Gov- 
enunent  is  again  operatinfe  in  the  red. 
I  shudder  at  the  budget  picture  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  face  up 
to  the  hard  financial  facts  of  life.  In- 
stead of  staying  up  nights  thinking  of 
new  vote-catching  spending  schemes. 
the  planners  of  Washington  ought  to  be 
spending  a  few  days  and  night  figuring 
out  some  ways  of  saving. 

I  ask  leave  to  include  a  recent  edito- 
rial on  this  subject  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal: 

Oini    KATION    ACAIM    IN    THS    SIO 

The  F*deral  Government  ended  Its  1949 
fiscal  year  last  Thursday  with  a  deficit  of 
$1.811.000.000— tliree  times  what  the  Presi- 
dent predicted.  The  Mame.  says  tbe  Presi- 
dent, must  fall  on  the  Eightieth  Congrew 
t>ecauae  of  Itt  tax  reductions. 

That  explanation  Is  too  easy  The  blame 
must  fall  on  both  the  administration  and 
Congreaa  because  of  their  failure  to  keep 
appropriations  down.  Income  feU  by  a  little 
lesa  than  •4.000.000.000.  but  cosU  roae  by 
oonalderably  more  than  se.OOO.OOO.OOO.  1/ 
coats  had  been  held  to  the  194«  figure  there 
would  have  been  no  deficit. 

It  IS  too  late  to  do  anything  about  1949 
now  There  Is.  however  still  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  1960  aiui  1951  We  can 
refuse  to  rush  into  the  highly  doubtful 
Branium  plnn  fbr  agricultural  aids  We  can 
postpone  embarkation  on  a  new  policy  of 
Pederal  aid  for  schools  We  can  stop  think- 
ing up  other  ways  to  Increase  Federal 
outlays. 

It  U  predicted  that  the  deficit  for  1960  will 
be  between  three  and  five  bUlions  Surely 
something  can  be  done  about  tiiat.  We  can- 
not, of  courae.  neglect  our  Marshall  plan  obli- 
gations or  our  essential  defense  needs,  but  we 
can  rut  down  tbe  waste  in  our  Military 
Establishment  and  in  the  other  arms  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  adopt  the  esaentla!  fea- 
turaa  of  the  Hoover  program  for  the  re- 
organisation of  Government  departments 
We  ca.i  begin  to  show  a  real  will  to  get 
our  domestic  programs  on  a  basis  which 
recognizes  that,  thougn  this  Is  peacetime, 
the  costs  lacMtDt  to  the  last  war  and  the 
Insuranca  f'gr*4n*  a  repetition  are  stlU  tre- 


The  only  sensible,  the  only  defensible,  Fed- 
eral procedure  at  this  time  Is  the  maximum 
possible  reduction  in  Government  costs.  In- 
flation, which  the  President  was  fighting 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  now  definitely 
turned  Into  an  orderly  and  probably  bene- 
ficial deflation.  That  will  mean  a  further 
loes  in  tax  revenue. 

With  the  national  debt  already  beyond 
$350,000,000,000.  the  time  has  come  to  slow 
down — in  new  enterprises  first.  In  waste  sec- 
ond and.  if  need  be.  in  services  third. 


Acldrets  of  Hon.  Gordon  Gray 


Paderal  deficit  spending  is  Indefensible  at 
this  juncture.  An  Increase  in  Federal  taxes 
would  be  indefensible — especially  in  view 
of  the  tact  that  local  and  Stale  govem- 
maaiB.  starved  during  tlie  war.  have  found 
It  aaeaMary  to  increase  ttkeir  lev! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOTTTB  CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem^ks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  Include  herewith  an  address 
by  the  recently  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Honorable  Gordon  Gray, 
at  the  commencement  exeicises  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point: 

General  Moore,  distinguished  guests,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  corps.  I  would  like  to 
Identify  myself  with  you  today,  at  least  by 
■raying  tha*-  one  of  iny  forefathers  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point;  Unfortunately,  this 
Is  not  the  case.  I  did,  however,  have  a 
grer  *■  -uncle  who  graduated  from  your  sister 
academy  at  Annapolis,  who  served  In  the 
Spanish -American  War,  and  finished  his  days 
as  a  commander  at  Pearl  Harbor  I  guees 
that  when  I  started  my  own  military  career, 
In  and  out  of  uniform.  I  may  have  had  some 
slight  resemblance  to  another  great-uncle, 
who  was  a  first  sergeant  and  lalw  a  captain, 
and  who  was  kiUed  at  Gettysburg  with  the 
Confederate  Army. 

My  grandfather  was  likewise  In  the  C<m- 
federate  service  His  career  was  somewhat 
less  distinguished  and  heroic,  inasmuch  as 
he  languished  In  a  prison  camp  in  this  State 
for  the  major  portion  of  his  enlistment.  So 
you  see.  I  can  establish  a  claim  to  some  mili- 
tary heritage,  although  it  Is  hardly  of  the 
sort  which  would  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
share  in  the  West  Point  tradiUon  by  birth. 

Yet.  1  would  be  lesa  than  frank  with  you 
If  I  did  not  say  that  I  know  something  about 
the  Army,  having  been  In  It  as  a  private  and 
jun^o'  cfllcer  and  having  served  It  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  Under  Secretary,  and  Acting 
Secretary  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  it  from  the  bottom  and  from  the 
top. 

Inasmuch  as  West  Point  Is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  fountalnhead  <rf  Americsin  Army 
spirit  and  tradition,  and  Inasmuch  ar  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  will  furnish  the  nucleus  of 
our  Army  Ofllcer  Corps  for  the  coming  gen- 
eration. I  am  happy,  as  a  civilian  who  knows 
the  importance  of  t.  •>  Army — and  who  te- 
Ileves  in  Its  Integrity— to  participate  in  these 
exercises. 

I  am  sure  thst  each  of  tis  with  large  obli- 
gations In  tbe  Army,  whettier  he  be  civilian 
or  high-ranking  general,  takes  great  aatis- 
faction  in  the  graduation  of  each  class  of 
cadets.  It  means  that  we  are  brlngmg  in 
another  group  of  young  men  to  help  carry  on 
the  tradition  and  high  responsibilities  tluit 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  those  of 
the  Army. 

On  thl:;  day  of  well -deserved  triumph 
which  U.  for  you.  the  climax  of  4  years  of 


unoaaaing.  undiluted  disdidine  and  labor, 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  absoluta 
naad  for  preserving  a  healthy  sense  of  hu- 
mOity.  Tou  no  doubt  have  had  all  sorts 
of  trials  in  your  days  at  West  Point — trials 
which  were  calculated  to  bring  about  this 
quality.  Now  that — in  a  sense — you  are  on 
yotir  own.  you  must  remgnlair  the  need  for 
maintaining  it. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  la  that  your  ca- 
reers will  be  what  you  make  them.  They 
are  not  made  for  you  simply  because  you 
bs  e  accomplished  this  very  important  first 
task  of  meeting  the  test  of  West  Point. 

Let  me  cite  aome  figures  to  prove  my  point. 
Take  a  look  at  the  oOcer  corps  of  the  Army 
as  it  exists  today.  Out  of  approximately 
75.000  oflloers  on  active  duty,  only  6.262  are 
graduataa  of  West  Point  Tou  see  thst  leaa 
tixan  10  parosBt  of  the  officers  now  on  active 
duty  are  from  tills  sciKxil.  In  fact,  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  of  the  cflkc«s  who  will 
have  come  on  active  dutyj  only  8.25  percent 
are  West  Pointers. 

The  fact  Is  that  you  are  entering  into 
competition,  real  compttltlon.  with  other 
men  of  ability  and  integrity  and  intellectual 
background.  Tou  and  I  know  tliat  they 
will  not  be  required  to  make  way  for  you 
simply  because  you  are  a  product  of  the 
Military  Academy. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  you  that  thla 
competition  from  those  who  did  not  attend 
West  Point  is  formidable.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  the  great  George  C  Marshall  was 
a  non-West  Pointer  Many  of  those  now  on 
staff  duty  in  the  office  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  not  graduates  of  this  school.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  13  directors 
of  tiie  general  staff  and  special  stafl  di- 
visions of  the  Army  at  the  present  time,  six 
are  non-West  Pointers. 

Times  have  changed.  Had  I  addressed  yoa 
10  years  ago.  I  would  have  told  you  that  45 
percent  of  the  officers  then  on  active  duty 
were  West  Pointers.  Had  I  addressed  you 
20  years  ago  the  percentage  would  have 
been  31  percent. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  not  a  diminishing 
demand  in  the  Army  for  men  of  yoiu-  type — 
of  your  character  and  training  and  devotkn 
to  ootintry  and  duty — and  of  your  bright 
promise  as  future  leaders.  West  Point  is  not 
becoming  a  relic  of  the  past — an  old  symbol 
without  meaning.  West  Point  is  still  West 
Point. 

Tbe  fact  Is  that  this  great  Institution  can- 
not supply  the  needs  of  the  armed  sei  vltaa. 
It  is  in  part  s  matter  of  simple  arithmetic. 

In  a  troubled  world  In  which  the  fruits 
of  victory  have  not  been  peace  and  stability, 
strange  contradlctlcms  have  occurred.  By 
tbe  use  of  adjectives  we  are  able  to  make 
oppoeltea — deadly  opposites — appear  to  be 
synonymous;  witness:  uneasy  peace,  cold  war. 
And  while  we  have  not  departed  as  a  matter 
of  principle  and  policy  from  the  sound  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  a  small  regular  astabllA- 
ment,  to  be  augmented  by  trained  cttiaen 
soldiers  in  time  of  emergency,  nevertheleas 
the  Inconsistency  of  the  times  dictates  the 
largest  peacetime  army  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced. 

While  West  Point,  therefcae.  cannot  supply 
the  demand.  I  am  one  oi  those  who  views 
the  situation  as  iK>t  sn  unmixed  blessing. 

I  believe  tiiat  the  process  of  tapping 
sources  other  than  West  Point  for  officers 
for  the  Regular  Army  Is  an  essential  and 
beneficial  process.  It  leavens  the  corpw  of 
officers,  and  It  guarantees  against  the  devel- 
opment of  a  military  caste.  It  presents,  in 
the  officer  corps,  varying  points  of  view;  it 
makes  for  flexibility;  It  provides  the  mate- 
rials for  a  healthy  competitive  spirit  and 
also  for  other  good  Influences  which  will 
help  assure  traditional  American  principles 
and  attitudes.  It  is  good  for  the  Army  and 
it  is  good  for  tlie  West  Pointer. 
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•  rHolk,  tte  fpnutMK  ttfftttUDitj — !•  yourm. 
Tou  un  iiMilwil  (or  iMdarmhlp.  Tb«  Army 
lecln  to  yoa  prttnarlly  to  Mt  high  ■t&nd&rcU. 
to  iMd  Xh»  wmy  tn  kMpknc  ^v*  *^<l  "^^^  ^^* 
of  mmtaei  d  Uh  American  oAcar. 

o<  Um  Unlt«<l 

Aca<temy.  1U  gntfuBlMflon- 

aliAaBtly  Imiv«  been  men  of  honor  Mid  IB- 
t«frtty  vbo.  tn  both  wmr  and  pww — in  the 
Army  and  out— hav*  wnrcd  tbetr  country 
wtth  Mlflwa  davoftloD  and  high  dlattnctlon. 
Bf  daaadM  West  Point  haa  Justly 
blgh  raputatton  for  Ita  KholMtic 
,___,^  Mid  for  constetently  adharlnff.  tn 
Na  tWMthInf .  to  th«  fundamantal  prlnetplw 
en  which  thia  Katloo  wa«  fiiMBd>d  aad  haa 
grown  great.  It  haa  alwaya  baan  notad  for 
tlia  high  callbar  of  lu  pro<l\ict.  and  I  am  cer- 
tain tiMt  all  tht"^*"t  Amartcana  are  and  will 
aooMMH  to  ba  oocniaant  ct  tha  importance 
Hf  ^W^ak  Point  tralnlr.<  and  will  eoDfttnue  to 
tapeaa  tmat  In  the  Weet  Point  gndwrta. 

It  la  axiomatic  to  say  that  no  army  can  be 
a  good  army  unleaa  it  poaaaaaaa  a  really  hard 
cart  or  oAcara.  a  prafeaalooal  cadre  which 
has  trained  aapaclally  for  Ita  taaka.  Tou 
are  that  core.     Tou  are  that  cadra. 

Tou  now  ha^a  a  graaC  twoCold  mimkm— to 
live  up  to  tha  bonorabU  tradttlona  molded 
by  the  men  who  have  preceded  you  here,  and 
to  handle  preaent-day  and  changing  prob- 
lems and  dutlea  wtth  the  acumen,  the  In- 
tegrity, and  devotion  to  duty  which  have 
bean  taught  you  bare.  If  you  meet  thia 
challenfa.  and  I  am  iure  you  will— and  if 
thoae  who  eome  after  you  continue  to  meet 
It— there  can  be  UMIa  doubt  about  the  cue- 
oeae  of  your  indMdMl  careers,  or  of  the 
giuwlag  and  continuing  ImportaBea  at  thle 
Academy 

As  a  soldier  in  uniform  I  knew  tha  Army 
intlmataly  at  a  level  from  which  the 
seemed  as  remote  aa  liara— and 
)art  aa  Uiatceealhle  And  as  a  cimian  8ec- 
raCary.  I  have  conM  to  know  the  Pentagon 
and  iU  high  braaa — eome  day  you  will  be 
part  ot  it — rather  intlmauly. 

I  thlnlc  we— the  Secratarlae  and  the  high 
tbe   Army   and   understand    It 
tiM  pBtmt  of  view  of  tbe  individuals 
OTMir—  tt.     If  you   have   any    notion 

Ommr  Bradley,  your  great  Chief  of  Staff. 

la  not  a  soldier's  soldier,  let  me  dlsabxise  your 
mind  of  that  notion  here  and  now. 

We  know  that  officers  are  people  We  know 
Itatr  aUns  and  aaplratlooa.  and  their  frua- 
tvations  and  dlMppolBttaeata.  We  know 
ttwtr  Ttrtuea.  and  their  human  fraUtiea. 

As  a  clTUlan.  then,  and  wtth  aooa  quallfl- 

Mtloaa  as  an  espert  on  the  Army,  let  me 

■fieaic  to  you  from  the  heart  for  a  few  aoo- 

manu  about  the  people  in  it.  their  rewards. 

and  tangible,  and  whether  it  la  a 

acmacienee  I  reeent 

which  from  many 

vpoQ  tbe  eo-eaUed 

reaUy  maana   the 

^_      All  generals  were  once 

second   lieutenants — and  you  are  the  gen- 
anUa  of   tomorrow.     Fsrhape   theee   attacks 
m  amply  s  recuniag  poatwar  phenoi 
I  #a«ibt   that.     Bui  vlwUTer   theu 
aad  orlflB  they  are  wntelr  aad 

I  ahauM  Uke  to  OMfca  one  tldng  pvfacUy 
clear.  I  have  a  profound  and  abMac  aon- 
TtaUon  that  the  Army  ia  not  a  bafan  for 
the  tiMloiant — or  for  tha  vanal  tha  TiUalnooa' 
or  tha  valnglorloua. 

On  tha  eostrary.  I  believe  the  oOeer  corpe 
to  ba  aMida  up  d  people  ot  mora  thaa  the 
iTir^i  Higm  of  ability:  of  aMta  tbaa  the 
atar^a  tfagrao  of  tntagrtty:  and  of  aor 
the  aTsraca  degree  of  compulatoa  to 
Of  course  thara  are  exceptions.     There  are 
bound   to   be   exceptions.     But   deeptte   the 
fact  that  the  spaAlltbt  always  shines  oo  this 
Aa  mlaartty.  I  submit  that  tha  per- 
ls losi  than  that  found  tn  any  other 
group,  or  category  of 


Aa  a  matter  of 
the  vilification  and 
quarters  Is  being 
braaa — which   in 
entire  odicsr  corpe 


X  baUava  that  thoae  who  enter  the  Army 
do  so— aa  you  did — with  tbe  primary  motl- 
vatlcn  of  aamce.  I  believe  that  can  be 
demonstrated  by  cozuluct  and  performance. 
But  I  believe  that  it  alao  can  be  shown  by 
a  Dkore  matertaUstlc  and — In  the  minds  of 
some — a  more  crass  factor. 

There  has  not  been  a  reallxtlc.  compra- 
henalTC.  or — what  is  more  important — ade- 
quate overhaul  of  Army  pay  and  allowancea 
for  more  than  40  years.  In  a  period  when 
the  Income  of  thoae  in  virtually  every  type 
of  profession,  occupation,  and  endeavor  has 
risen  very  materially,  the  average  increaee 
of  the  odleer  in  the  military  service  has  been 
comparatively  nominal  since  1906.  This 
lack  of  ttnandal  piogfeaa  haa  no  counterpart 
anywhere  alee  in  tba  American  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tha  conclusion  Is  in- 
escapable that  thoae  who  have  entered  the 
officer  corpe,  and  have  continued  to  serve 
loyally  and  well,  have  not  placed  an  undue 
emphasis  upon   material   reward. 

As  one  who  has  spent  much  of  bU  adult 
life  in  public  service.  I  know  the  satisfactions 
that  derive  from  that  service.  I  know  that 
there  are  countless  Intangibles  which  are  re- 
wards In  and  of  themselves.  I  know  the  pride 
and  gratlflcatkio  which  come  out  of  the  real- 
isation that  one  Is  serving  his  fellowman  and 
is  making  his  own  small  contribution  to  s 
mora  peaceful  and  more  enlightened  and 
happier   humanity. 

I  believe  that  these  considerations,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  will  continue  to  play  the 
major  part  In  the  ieclslons  d  thoae  who 
enter  tbe  military  service.  On  tha  other 
hand,  there  cornea  a  time  when  reeponaibllity 
and  compensation  get  so  out  of  balance  that 
grcea  injuatlca  prevails. 

I  share  then  with  you  what  I  know  must  be 
your  dlaappointment  and  anxiety  that  the 
all-servlca  pay  bill  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  Tou  are  not  members  of  a  pro- 
fession that  could  or  would  strike  against 
the  Oovemment.  Tou  are  not  the  type  of 
man  who  would  choose  to  serve  other  than 
on  terou  which  have  been  prcacrlbed  by  the 
pec^Ue  through  their  Bapraaantatlvaa  in  Con- 
grsaa.  Tou  have  exhlUtad.  and  I  know  will 
contteua  to  SMBttaat,  patience,  and  reatraint 
in  yoor  aandaet. 

However.  I  believe  that  tha  American  oOtoar 
can  be  expected  to  chafe  under  the  continued 
delay  of  overdue  reforms.  There  comee  a 
time  when  the  satlafactlon  of  service  and  the 
desire  to  '>e  the  eervant  of  the  people  cannot 
erase  the  hard  fact  of  a  month-end  Hnanclal 
deficit.  A  code  of  conduct  will  not  buy  groc- 
eriea.  feed  bahtea.  or  pay  rent. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  pay  readjustment 
which  ttie  President  has  asked  for.  and 
which  tbe  MUitary  Kstabllahment  so  whole- 
heartedly andorasa.  wUl  be  effected  by  the 
preeent  Congreea.  Tha  ratea  may  not  be 
those  requeetad  in  the  original  bill,  but  It  is 
my  hope  and  belief  that  thoae  finally  enacted 
wlU  be  Juat 

Tba  principal  aaaeaaga  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  on  this  subject  is  simply  this: 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  tbe  Army,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  with  Im- 
portant reepooalbUltlaa  in  the  MUitary 
It  aae  tbe  lapsrottva  oeasssMy 
for  tbe  correction  of  tba  Insdaqnarlaa  and 
Inaqultlea  and  will  do  aU  within  our  power 
to  saalst  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  pay  sltoatloo  perhaps  mora  than  any 
other  fsctor  tends  to  focus  attention  on 
queatiooa  that  you  muat  have  aaked  your- 
aaivaa  SMPy  tiOHS  In  your  4  years  at  the 
Acadsmy.  and  ntay  Indeed  be  asking  your- 
selvee  on  this  very  day— la  the  Army  a  career 
of  bonor  aad  dignity?  May  I  consider  tbe 
of  aiSBs  one-  which  wUl  bold  tba 
and  graUtude  of  tba  paopls  of  the 
Unttod    ttateaf    I    bava    do   bisttsttoa    in 

AUew  ma  to  aay  tbsi  tbo  Army  baa  been 

and  will  continue  to  be  an  honored  oaroar. 
•Bid  tt  wax  eontlnue  to  offer  all  of  the  intan- 


glble  rewards  which  the  opportunity  for  dig- 
nified service  entails.  It  will  fall  Into  dis- 
respect and  will  suffer  a  loss  of  confidence 
with  thinking  people  only  when  the  con- 
duct of  thoae  who  make  It  up  deserves  such 
deterioration. 

As  you  step  across  today's  threshhold  Into 
the  future  you  may  well  inquire  as  to  your 
country's  alms,  your  Army's  alms,  and  what 
should  be  your  alms. 

America's  problem — stated  simply — is  this: 
Are  we  and  our  children  going  to  continue  to 
live  in  the  kind  of  country  our  predeceeaOTs 
knew  and  loved,  or  will  we  allow  the  forces  of 
a  creeping  and  at  times  perhaps  an  imper- 
ceptible nihilism  to  consume  and  destroy  the 
principles  which  made  It  great? 

The  shtfUng  surface  tensions  of  the  world 
situation  frooa  day  to  day,  appearing  to  b« 
calm  one  ffitrnf  and  stormy  the  next,  should 
not  obscure  from  us  the  fact  that  we  shall 
have  to  exert  poeitive  effort  to  preaerve  the 
culture  which  we  have  created  in  America. 
This  n'*^"«""  to  which  I  refer  Is  a  new  and 
powerful  expression  of  an  Ideology  as  old  as 
mankind.  Where  it  exista  In  full  flower  It  Is 
pitched  in  total  oppoaltion  to  the  type  of  life 
which  we  call  democracy.  Today  It  la  a 
more  awe-inspiring  enemy  than  ever  before, 
for  It  has  infected  more  people  than  ever 
before,  and  It  Is  better  armed  in  the  physical 
sense  than  It  haa  ever  been. 

Thoae  of  us  who  fought  under  Its  recent 
manifeaUtlons  in  World  War  II  know  that 
It  shows  no  mercy  because  It  does  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  mercy.  It 
scoffs  at  Justice  because  Justice  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Ita  acquisition  of  power.  It  never 
heslUtaa  to  wreck  the  dignity  of  mllliona  of 
individuals  bscsiisa  It  denies  that  there  ia 
such  a  tblag  as  dignity.  It  never  hcaitatea 
to  lie  within  a  lie  will  suit  Its  purpose  be- 
cause It  Is  convinced  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  aa  truth. 

Tha  seeds  of  its  eventual  downfall  are 
sown  in  Ita  own  phUoeophy.  Mercy.  Jus- 
ties.  boBor.  dignity,  and  truth  do  exist.  Any 
systimi  of  thought  which  denies  them  makes 
the  mistake  of  undiiaallmottug  the  oppo- 
sition, and  this  Is.  of  eomss.  a  fatal  mutake 
Truth  will  always  defeat  untruth  even- 
tually But  we  must  realise  that  wa  must 
play  our  parts  as  dtlaens  of  a  Nation  which 
loves  truth  and  frssdom  and  democracy  and 
their  beneflU  and  opportunities.  We  murt 
do  tbto  to  avoid  ptrbspt  long  and  extended 
ecUpaea  of  these  tbtnga.  Beyond  that  we 
must  continually  strive  to  assert  these  prln- 
ciplee  as  members  of  a  world  which  needs 
them  more  than  ever  before. 

I  am  sure  that  ths  eonntry's  alms  are  to 
eombot  thia  type  of  Bfclwn  tn  every  way 
within  our  framework  of  democratic  conduct, 
and  if  this  Is  our  country's  aim  it  Is  neces- 
sarily our  Army's  aim  as  well.  Indeed  our 
Army  derives  entirely  from  the  principles 
and  traditions  which  have  made  our  country 
great. 

Beyond  that,  however,  all  the  things  for 
which  the  Army  stands  are  the  antitbssls  of 
lUhUlstic  phUosophy.  The  Army  laiMa 
upon  Justles  ond  coongs  aad  bonor  and  dig- 
nity. Thess  vivtam  aMMt  soastantly  cluir- 
aetarlsa  our  cooduet. 

One  thing  we  moat  understand  la  that  In 
helping  to  bring  about  the  aims  of  America 
and  the  alma  of  tha  Army,  ths  Aasrtosa 
soldier  today  must  be  a  better  soMlsr  tbon 
be  ever  wss  la  history. 

That  Is  your  tssk.  Looking  over  the  long 
list  of  the  past,  over  the  list  of  the  men  who 
have  gone  forth  from  this  Academy  to  bring 
honor  to  their  names  and  to  protect  their 
country,  you  must  still  be  conscienttcnisly 
able  to  say  to  jufsslf.  "1  must  be  better." 
Tou  are  gotag  to  be  called  upoa  to  do 
more  than  tbsy  bod  to  do.  Tou  wUl  hovs  to 
develop  skills  which  many  of  them  never 
dreamed  would  be  needed  to  aoldlerlng.  In 
addition,  you  win  have  to  continue  to  use  all 
of  tbe  akllla  which  they  developed  and  used. 


Tba  oAcer  of  today  must  not  be  primarily 
0»i  oar  ST  of  the  Army,  or  of  the  Navy,  or  of 
the  Air  Force.  First  and  foremost  be  must 
be  an  American  officer.  In  the  spirit  In  which 
he  accepU  bla  taak  as  well  as  In  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  be  applies  to  it.  The 
problem  of  American  defease  uxlay  wUl  al- 
low of  nothing  lem  than  this.  And  to  ap- 
proach the  task  with  anything  less  than  this 
would  be  to  place  the  great  mission  of  na- 
tional security  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
<rf  a  bUnd,  stupid,  and  unnecessary  Inter- 
aarvloe  rivalry. 

One  thing  of  Importance  remains  to  be 
aald.  If  tha  past  two  wars  proved  anything. 
they  proved  that  the  dividing  line  between 
j^yi^i^r  and  civilian  is  growing  less  and  less 
sapable  of  deflnlUon.  In  modem  war  tbe 
n-ation  becomes  an  army,  led  by  professional 
Boidlers.  and  occupied  with  an  almoet  Infinite 
graduation  of  military  and  aamlmilttary  taaka 
from  the  «g>'ti"g  Una  right  back  to  the  de- 
fsass  factory  or  the  local  bond  drive. 

Thia  fact  Imposes  upon  the  professional 
aoldier  a  completely  new  awareness  of  an  old 
Hsprsislhll'Ty — the  responsibility  of  under- 
l<— MM»>g  the  civilian,  and  what  Is  more  Im- 
portant, the  rsspoDsibUlty  of  allowing  the 
civilian  to  undsrstsnd  him.  the  soldier. 

Thia  ia  a  {wocees  which  miist  be  Initiated 
by  you.  the  soldiers.  Tou  muat  always  take 
the  first  step,  becauae  you  will  always  be  Jtist 
what  you  are  now — instruaieats  of  the  civil- 
ian public  of  the  United  Statss.  You.  not  the 
civilian  members  of  the  public,  have  the  re- 
sponaiblllty  of  creating  public  understanding 
of  your  profession. 

And  the  first  step  to  achieving  public  un- 
derstanding of  your  profession  lies  in  your 
own  understanding.  If  a  soldier  does  not 
understand  hb  own  motives,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  explain  tbem  to  anyone  else.  In 
short,  always  make  certain  that  you  are 
oriented  upon  the  important,  baalc  facts  of 
your  career  of  aarvlce.  The  next  group  to  be 
ao  oriented  canalsts  of  the  men  you  will  lead, 
and  I  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  work  you 
will  do  which  will  be  more  Important  than 
this— to  lead  your  subordinates  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  their  mls- 
al«-.i.  No  cltlten  Is  going  to  respect  an  Army 
which  doea  not  re^>ect  itself. 

Any  common-sense  cltlien  will  respject  an 
organisation  which  knows  itself,  believes  in 
Itself,  and  In  consequence  can  explain  Itself. 
Let  me  say  in  all  seriousness  that  when 
I  consider  all  that  ilea  beforeirou  I  am  a  bit 
envloiis  erf  you.  You  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  great  things — difficult  things — the  kind 
of  things  that  help  to  form  really  great  men. 
And  never  forget  that  the  really  great  man 
la  always  an  integrated  man — a  man  who 
knows  lilmsslf  and  knows  what  he  can  and 
cannot  do!  isch  of  you  wUl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  these  limits  In^'hlmself  and  to 
taste  the  reward  of  mtlsfactlon  which  comes 
tram  knowlmg  that  the  test  was  a  complete 
one.  carried  out  dtxrlng  a  demanding  period 
of  history. 

Remember  always  that  aelfteaanew  and  de- 
votion to  duty  are  qualitlea  that  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Army  alone — but  remember  also 
that  such  qtialltlea  will  be  expected  of  you 
tn  large  messtire.  Tou  must  posaeaS  them, 
develop  them,  and  refine  them  to  a  blgh 
rtnuii  I  If  you  are  to  live  up  to  the  traditions 
of  INst  Point  and  the  high  standards  ex- 
peetsd  of  yon. 

Remember  that  even  though  you  are  few 
in  numbers  you  have  a  great  obligation  to 
lead  the  way,  and  to  keep  the  great  tradl- 
tt-ms  of  West  Point  alive. 

Aad  ramember.  too,  that  every  citizen  in 
t>iia  Nation  sharm  in  the  West  Point  tradi- 
tion. It  has  come  from  the  Nation  which 
created  West  Point,  and  from  the  youm? 
men— like  yourselvea — who  have  been  given 
to  West  Point  by  that  Nation.  The  great 
arork  which  must  be  done  by  your  '' 


slsts  of  carrying  that  tradition  to  greater 
heights  than  It  haa  ever  before  been  carried. 
In  the  name  of  the  people  who  have  created 
It  and  nourished  it  through  the  years. 

I  congrattilate  you  upon  your  accomplish- 
ment today,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  opportunity  for  even  greater  accompliah- 
mcnta  In  the  tomorrows  that  He  ahead.  I 
know  that  the  task  which  history  haa  set 
for  you  will  not  be  too  great,  because  you  are 
taking  to  It  not  only  your  own  courage,  youth, 
and  devotion,  but  an  the  courage,  all  the 
youth,  and  all  the  devotion  given  to  this 
same  task  by  the  men  who  went  before  you. 


We  Can't  Afford  Poor  Schools 


In  America  we  are  proud  of  our  Indxu- 
trial  efficiency  Otaen  good  raw  materials, 
we  make  the  beat  fiaWied  products  the 
world  haa  ever  known.  We  have  the  raw 
material  for  leadership  In  our  children,  but 
we  allow  many  of  them  to  be  fc»med  into 
citizens  in  a  careleaa,  even  a  lactadalsleal. 
manner.    It  is  a  great  shame. 

There  te  a  way  by  which  we  can  improve 
our  schools  and  our  teachers.  It  Is  by  pass- 
ing a  ^deral  aid-to-education  bill.  Not  to 
paaa  it  and  to  fail  to  make  nae  of  the  re- 
soureea  at  hand  is  to  fail  in  our  duty  to  our 
children  and  to  ouzselvea. 


EXTENSION  OP  RElifARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  1I.SIUM* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK! 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  whldi  ap- 
peared In  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Birming- 
ham News,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  is 
evidence  of  the  need  for  Federal  aid  for 
education : 

w»  cAJf  T  arroBO  poos  scboobo 

"Poor  schools  cost  more  than  good  schools." 
That  aeemlngly  paradoxical  statement  was 
made  In  Boston  before  the  elghty-aeventh 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Bduca- 
tlon  Association  by  Its  president,  Wm  Miri3el 
Studebaker.  But  tt  means  exactly  what  it 
says. 

America's  most  precious  poeseeston  Is  the 
growing  generation.  Twenty  years  hence 
tbe  children  now  in  elementary  and  high 
schools  will  be  the  new  leaders  of  the  Nation. 
If  they  are  well  educated,  they  will  be  good 
leaders.  If  they  are  poorly  edoeatsd,  they 
may  be  bad  leaders.  And  tad  leadcfsfalp  may 
cause  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  fail- 
ure of  this  country.  Inadequate  education 
may  well  be  the  coatliest  mistake  the  United 
States  has  ever  made. 

In  every  State  where  tjaalc  education  is 
Improved  there  has  l)een.  as  an  tnsscspsMe 
corollary,  a  better  society.  Then-  has  been 
an  Increase  in  average  Income.  There  has 
been  better  government.  There  haa  been 
better  health  for  all  pereona.  There  has 
been  a  better  understanding  of  national  and 
world  problems. 

Every  one  of  the  48  Otstss  Is  doing  ieaa 
than  It  could  for  Its  eUMhwa.     Tet  not  one 
of   them  but   has   the  desire   to  do  better. 
The  leas  wealthy  States  are  spending  a  larger 
percentage  trf  the  tax  dollar  for  pubUc  edu- 
cation than  are  the  richer  States;   but  be- 
cause   many    at    the    States    have    smaller 
sourc«  of  tax  Income  than  do  some  others, 
the  educational  systems  have  lagged  behind 
what  they  should  be  or  could  be      There  la 
a  great  lack  of  necessary  equipment.     There 
are  some  achool  buildings  that  are  disgrace- 
fully Inadequate.    There  are  fewer  teachers 
than  are  needed,  and  among  thoae  who  labor 
for  the  betterment   of   the  children,   there 
are    many — at    least    1    out   of    10,    and    la 
some     Statea     a     higher     perosaftsge     than 
that — who  are  Insufficiently  Indacd  to  do 
capable  work. 

Because  of  these  facts.  Mtes  Studebaker 
pointed  out,  there  ia  an  absence  of  serious 
ni.'twiifirt¥*r  vpoa  tba  part  of  good  students 
who  might  and  should  be  our  leaders.  Too 
many  are  wUlli^  to  become  part  of  the 
average. 


Resolution  To  Seek  the  Developoaent  and 
Strengtbenin;  of  the  Uaifed  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H,  JUDD 

or  MIHNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIV18 

Monday.  Juiy  11.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  the  an- 
nual 1949  convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department.  American  Legion,  in 
Raleigh  (m  June  21,  1949: 

Wbsrsss  on  June  7,  1949.  a  re 
tntrodtMSd  m  the  House  of  Ref 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  reading 
as  follows ; 

Tt  Is  the  aenae  erf  the  Congress  that  it 
should  be  a  fundamental  objective  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  Statea  to  sup- 
port and  stsaagtlsn  tbs  OnHsd  Wsftons  mid 
to  seek  Its  dsvsloiiaMBk  iBia  a  WSSM  IMMa- 
tlon  open  to  all  aattaas,  wtth  defined  and 
limited  powera  adsfaale  to  preserve  psacs 
and  prevent  agpssslon  through  the  enact- 
ment, interpretsttan,  and  enforcement  of 
world  law";  and 

Whereaa  the  American  Legion  haa  been 
and  continues  to  be  Interested  In  the  con- 
tinued development  and  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations.    Now.  therefore,  be  tt 

Raolted  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart' 
ment  of  the  Americmn  Legioti,  in  oomiaeMtion 
assembled: 

1.  Tbat  tba  North  CBioUna  Departaasat  of 
the  ^■»— ***^  Lsgloa  apfuosa  of  tbe  fore- 
golag  eangrsssfSBMl  isscdutlon  and  desires 
Ita  adoptloo  bf  COngram. 

a.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  chairman  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tkma  commission  of  the  Amcrtcaa  Lagkm 
national  orgsirtastion. 


Letter  From  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myeri,  of 
PeaasylTania,  to  President  Truman  Re- 
garding Midyear  Economic  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  pncNSTrvAjna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  July  12  (legislative 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 


Of 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ai;^)endlx  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  President  of 


Ai^m 
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the  United  SUUs  ytsUrday  on  tte  sub- 
iact  of  his  midyear  MODomic  rcfwrt 
fThere  beinc  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d. 
as  (ollovs: 


AMrest  of  Hoa.  Hwry  J.  DaTeaport 


Tht  White 

Mt    Pt*"    li*.   PaanBirr:    Tour   midyear 
ale  report  mad*  puMls  UxUy  repre- 
tn  my  opAnk».  rt>l— wianihip  of  the 
■t  ottkv  in  outUnlng  calmly  but  with 
eterlty  the  lurklnc  (Ungers  to  our 
tron  ettber  compUcancy  or  •  fear 
In  reaction  to  the  temporary  de- 

beinc  experienced  in  employment 

opportunitleB  and  buslneas  actlvitiea. 
,  Tbis  report  by  tuwU  Justlflea  the  paeeage 
I  «f  the  Employment  Act  of  UK«.  which  pro- 
Timi  you  with  thte  opportunity,  which  you 
haw  to  expertly  used,  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  NaUoa  the  iMWia  for  a  ^eaeoned 
and  unified  apiMDMh  to  the  probtao  of  en- 
eaar^itng  •  steadily  expanding  aeoBonty  in 
this  great  eountry. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  your  decialon 
to  inrm*  a  ccmtlsuinc  review  by  the  execu- 
tftto  flgMMlM  of  procmwaaspt  and  construc- 
ttoa  actlTttiea  and  grant  and  loan  programs 
vtth  a  view  to  guiding  emphasis  into  loeali- 
tica  where  unemployment  is  heary. 

In  this  connect  ton.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
parUcular  illiaBtlnn  be  directed  to  ttic  an- 
thractw  araa  of  PennsylTania  where  employ- 
mmxt  epyorttinltles  for  male  worliera.  par- 
have  li€i*tf  •aO  where  there  U 
of  Aillad  aaa  willing  worliera 
,j,litng  )ot».  The  stoiieBita  situation  ir 
lai*  area  was  worsened  ss  a  remilt  at  a  warm 
irtater  which  cut  deeply  into  anthracite 
Bven  under  full  amployment  in  the 
liOP^»«r  Um  anthracite  area  tuw  been 
aspartaaelnc  insuSclent  cxpaaston  of  aai- 
ployment  opportunities  to  altow  lor  taereaasa 
ta  the  labor  (ores. 

ro«rams  deaigned   to   help   private 

in  thU  area  to  expand,  or  to  pro- 

ptantt.     parucularly     mines, 

or  other   physical  dangers. 

would  ha  of  great  aaststance  at  this  tiae. 

Such  procraata.  I  hallow,  could  Justillahly 

glva  aaaod  avitafi  to  Uto  aaad  for  protecting 

and  inLiieaslnc  job  opportonities  in  such  lo- 

calitiea  where  economic  factors  might  other- 

wtaa  dictate  greater  caution. 

I  tMOld  alao  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  yoor  aides  in  thU  matter  to  the  nead  for 
teaporary  emergency  action  in  maintaining 
production  of  QseaHhiy  railroad  fright  ears 
in  PennsylTania  and  rtaavherc.  New  orders 
for  freight  cara  are  alarmingly  low  and  the 
»i^f»»rt«f  of  orders  from  which  the  car  build- 
ers had  been  working  is  falling  off  tremen- 
dously. As  a  result,  many  planu  are  now 
abutting  down. 

T!to  lallfoadi  are  either  unwilling  or.  per- 

hifpaVaora  aeearalaly.  unable  at  preaent  to 

^ooUnae   placing   orders   at   the   tUgh   level 

acM*««|  dttrtng  the  past  tew  years  under  a 

program  Initiated  by  a  sub- 

ea  which  I  served  ot  the  Senate 

oa  Intentate  and  For<%n  Oom- 

mcrce.  In  cooperation  with  the  CXBce  of  De- 
TrausporUtton. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  and 
■ppnelhtlaa  for  the  outatanding  re- 
Of  tiM  ganaat  aconomir  situation  con- 
tained la  yoor  report  and  in  the 
ing  raport  of  your  CouncU  of 
vlaera.  I  know  that  with  an  AdnUnlstrauon 
•o  alert  to  the  prohlaaM  ot 
halt  ot   the  batOs  of 

,    IB 

a0O  aUgbt  aaU  bava  avartad 
one  of  the  graateaC  tragedies  of  Aaarican 


aad  raapectfully  yours. 
rasMcis  J.  Mn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PXMNSTLVANIA 

III  THB  HOUSI  or  RKPRBCXTATIVn 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otD.  I  Include  the  following  speech  of 
Hon.  Haut  J.  Davxnfo«t.  made  at  the 
Croatian  Fraternal  Union  picnic.  West 
View  Park,  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  July  12.  1949: 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  United 
Lodgaa  Committee  of  Allegheny  County. 
msuibMi  and  friends  of  the  Croatian  Fra- 
ternal Union  of  America.  I  do  not  feel  a 
stranger  talking  to  tliU  large  group  of  Amer- 
icans of  Croatian  daacent.  becauM  1  waa 
ralaed  In  McKecaport.  Pa..  wh>ch  had  a  con- 
siderable Croatian  population.  It  was  there 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  ancient  cul- 
ture and  cuatom*  of  thlr  wonderful  people. 
I  went  to  achool  with  Croatlans.  played  with 
them,  and  attended  their  wonderful  plcnlca 
and  amrtilli^  I  early  learned  to  have  a 
great  foadasM  for  the  hearty,  wboiaeone. 
aoctabic  ways  of  our  Americans  of  Croatian 
deacent. 

It  I  were  an  American  ot  Croatian  deacent. 
I  would  feel  that  I  had  much  to  be  proud  of. 
becauae  It  U  an  establlahed  fact  that  not 
only  did  the  Croatian*  play  an  important 
role  In  atopplng  the  hordes  of  Hitler,  but  In 
the  United  Statea  they  played  a  large  part 
tn  the  production  of  the  alnewa  ot  war 
Statistics  bear  out  that  50  percent  of  the 
workers  In  heavy  Industry  in  the  United 
autcs  are  Americaiui  of  Slav  descent. 

Many  Americana  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  many  Croatlans.  hardy  aeamen  from 
Oalmntla  came  to  America  with  Columbus 
on  his  ftrst  voysge.  Croatlana  were  among 
the  first  colonisU.  and  that  evidence  has 
Just  been  brought  to  light  in  North  Caroima 
by  the  discovery  of  a  Croatian  Indian 
If  anyone  aaka  you  it  your  forefathers 
over  on  the  tfypower,  you  can  with  _ 
fleatlon  tell  them.  "ICo;  but  they  mef^  the 
boat."  / 

The  Croatlans  liave  en>}yed  13  centuries 
ot  independant  statehood  and  in  Kurope 
tiava  proved  to  be  the  moat  vlgoroiti  cham- 
pions of  freedom  and  democracy.  They  have 
everything  that  It  takea  to  become  good 
American  citiaena.  Freedom  loving,  demo- 
cratic, and  hard  working,  they  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  growth  and  culture  of 
our  country.  They  were  loyal  followers  of 
Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt  and  tojtfcy  they 
are  in  the  forefront  ot  the  figUTlo  achieve 
Truman '■  Fair  Deal  for  all  the  people. 

From  my  vantage  point  on  this  stage.  I 
ahould  Judge  that  your  celebration  la  a  suc- 
ceea  In  every  respect  and  a  notable  contri- 
bution on  thla  holiday  eve  of  Independence 
Day  to  a  better  understanding  among  all 
peoples  ot  all  extractions  In  this  great  Indus- 
trial center  ot  our  mighty  Nstlon. 

I  know,  both  from  azperianca  and  cloee 
study,  that  your  Croatian  Flatamal  Union 
haa  bean  a  BMst  influential  factor  In  the  his- 
tory of  your  nationality  In  this  country 
•  •  •  that  iU  brilliant  record  of  more 
than  a  half  century  ot  humanitarian  aerrice 
can  be  equaled  by  only  a  few  fratemala. 

X  know  that  your  aodaty  oama  to  be  or - 
ganiaad  on  Pituburtb't  old  AUaghany  back 
in  \mi  aad  baa  baaa  a  Ptttaburilt  laaUtu- 
tion — an  AmarHaa  tnaUtoUoa— avar  ilaes  iU 
inception  before  the  turn  ot  the  twentieth 
century. 

8o.  on  this,  your  flfty-fUth  annivanary, 
I  want  to  oOar  you  my 


congratulations  and  extend  you  my  very 
wlabaa  for  many,  many  happy  returns  ot 
thla  memorable  day  and  year  in  your  fra- 
ternal life. 

America  sorely  neadi  ort»alaatlons  ot  your 
kind  to  mamtain  its  daiaocratic  way  ot  life. 
We  need  the  aoaoapts  of  fratemallsm  In  our 
araryday  dwtltnir  with  our  fellow  men.  We 
must  uphold  at  home  the  precepts  of  broth- 
erhood It  we  are  -to  retain  our  station  of 
raspart  before  the  world. 

And  by  we.  I  certainly  mean  you  and  yours 
in  this  vast  audience  today.  Yes.  you  must 
aasxune  a  ahare  of  these  needs  end  these 
musts  to  help  your  Ooremment  In  Wash- 
ington thoroughly  understand  and  pursue 
the  cause  of  true  peace  In  the  world. 

Tour  orgaalaatloin's  membership  is  com- 
prisad  of  what  is  known  In  America  aa  the 
little  people  Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
Theee  members  ot  yoxirs.  these  little  people, 
are  Just  as  Important  to  the  present  and 
futtire  of  thsas  United  Statea  of  ours  as 
any  givan  portion  of  our  national  population. 
America  needs  your  workmgmen.  your 
miners,  yotir  steel  workers,  your  auto  vrork- 
ers.  yotir  farm  workers.  America  must  de- 
pend upon  your  younger  generation  of  ln> 
tellectuals.  professional  men  and  women, 
politicians,  artists,  and  white  collar  workers, 
for  IU  future  welfare  In  the  world's  family  ot 
nations. 

Think  of  that  might  contained  in  yotir 
fraternal  ranks  and  put  It  to  work  for  yotir 
country  and  organization  Let  no  man  rend 
assunder  the  good  you  have  done  as  frater- 
nallats  Let  no  man  minimize  your  Impor- 
tance to  the  Nation.  I  say.  In  all  sincerity, 
that  you  mean  a  great  deal  In  the  American 
picture.  I  ask  you  to  continue  yoxir  himian- 
Itarian  work  for  the  good  of  all  of  us  aa  clti- 
sena 

I  share  in  your  pride  over  the  all-time 
membership  totals  you  are  boasting  of  to- 
day. Tou  most  certainly  are  entitled  to  cele- 
brate long  and  loud  m  this  fifty-fifth  anni- 
versary year,  ever  thankful  for  your  100,000 
strong  ranks  and  aasets  worth  over 
917.000.000 

And  I  share  in  your  pride  over  the  fact  that 
>ur  organisation  is  aflUlated  with  no  other 
aave  such  worthy  ones  as  the 
Fraternal  Congreaa.  that  It  promotea 
nothing  aave  the  Americanism  contained  in 
your  program  of  humanitarian  work  and  your 
promotion  of  athletic  and  cultural  actlvltlea. 
Mora  power  to  you  and  long  may  your  frater- 
nal kind  live. 

And  now — as  Americana— let  us  look  at  our 
Nation  on  this  holiday  ere  of  Independence 
Day  of  1SK8  and  acquaint  otirselves  with  the 
pressing  needs  of  every  citizens  of  average 
means. 

When  our  fledgling  Nation  obeerved  Its  first 
independence  day  back  on  July  4  of  1T70.  the 
citizenry  of  those  days  was  faciixg  frontiers 
yet  unconquered  and  political  and  physical 
barriers  to  try  men's  souls  Slowly,  but 
surely,  the  little  people  came  to  triumph  over 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  often  evU  mind 
of  man. 

Today.  173  years  later,  we  are  facing  bar- 
riers no  leas  detrimental  to  our  welfare  than 
thoae  met  and  eventually  conquered  by  our 
pioneers  of  yesteryear  Throughout  our  his- 
tory as  a  Nation,  we  have  been  called  upon 
time  and  again  to  arise  and  seek  the  truth, 
to  make  our  voices  tieard  in  Washington 
when  the  little  people  were  being  dealt  with 
unfairly. 

Such  a  time  Is  again  at  hand,  for  I  know 
that  you.  too.  arc  deeply  concerned — as  work- 
ingmen — over  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
grave  hmiaing  problem,  adequate  benefits 
for  thoae  sons  of  yours  who  fought  In  the 
last  war.  and  many  other  governmental 
matters  which  are  the  needs  ot  the  people. 
Tou  know  where  I  stand  on  the  Taft-Bart- 
lay  Act.  right  in  the  front  ranks  of  thoae  vha 


roima  •*"*•  •  •*'~  * 

tribe,  ^rour  organlaai 
c^me^'cirganlsatlons 

Ji^tl-       National  Frate 


are  marching  with  our  President.  Harry   8. 

Truman,  to  remove  It  from  the  backs  of  the 
worfelng  class.  And  we  won't  cea.<te  fighting 
aatU  thla  yoke  against  labor  is  removed^ 
ones  and  forever. 

Tou  know  that  I  stand  four-square  for 
adaqtiatc  >*^"<"g  and  jiist  as  miUtantly 
against  the  real  estate  lobby.  You  know  that 
I  believe  In  the  needs  of  our  veterans:  that  I 
will  always  ight  to  reward  them  for  their 
heroic  aacriflccs. 

You  know  that  I  believe  in  the  little  peo- 
ple, for  you  know  that  I  came  from  their 
stoclt.  I  am  fiercely  proud  ot  my  heritage,  ot 
my  background.  .And  I  want  you  to  l^e  Just 
as  fierce  in  your  pride  for  yours.  We.  you 
and  I.  your  parents  and  mine,  helped  build 
this  wonderful  Nation  of  oura  and  we're 
mighty  proud  of  It. 

And  we  re  going  to  keep  right  on  building 
it  and  stand  beside  it  as  It  works  for  world 
peace  and  tiarmony  among  all  nattona.  We 
owe  that  to  our  sons  and  daughters,  the 
Isadsfi  of  tomorrow.  We  darr  net  fail  Uiem 
again. 

I  know  that  you  good  people  ttelieva  in 
and  art  willing  to  work— slave,  if  nec- 
r— to  secure  it.  I  know  that  you  are 
nauseated  wRb  the  horrors  ot  war  and  wiU 
never  again  permit  them  to  snatch  your 
loved  ones  from  your  midst.  We  must  fight 
for  peace,  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  for 
all  mankind. 

We  tiave  much  to  be  thankful  for  on  thi£ 
Independence  Day  week  end  of  i»4».  but  not 
so  much — or  too  much — that  we  cannot  give 
tlKM^t  to  cur  future.  What  that  future 
baMa  hopcfally  for  our  cbUdren  depends 
vpon  what  wc  contribute  toward  it  frotn  day 
today. 

What  shall  wa  leave  our  chUdren  and 
generations  yet  anhom?  Shall  we  leave 
them  with  anaroos  lat>or  iawa.  alums,  dire 
housing  shcetages.  Inadcqaata  health  pro- 
tection, an  Insecure  sodal  aacurtty?  Shall 
we  leave  them  the  atotn  bomb  and  the  bltie- 
prinu  of  war?  Shall  we  leave  them  with  a 
heritage  of  iMtrad  against  man? 

Or  ahall  we  rcdadlcate  o\uwelTaa  as  Ameri- 
cana and  leave  our  children  with  an  America 
at  peace  with  itself  and  the  world?  Surely 
no  mother  and  father  in  this  vast  audience 
could  will  their  children  anything  more 
wonderful. 

Let  us  have  faith  in  otir  Nation  and  strive 
to  correct  every  evil  which  plagviee  It.  Let 
us  show  this  faith  at  the  ballot  boxes  on 
election  day.  Let  ua  realise  our  duties  aixi 
responsibilities  as  dtlaens  and  speak  up 
when  they  are  being  trampled  upon.  Let  us 
stand  up  and  fight  when  we  must,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

Above  all,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  our 
own  good  Judgment  in  times  of  national 
hysteria.  The  common  sense  of  every  per- 
aoa  in  this  park — of  every  American — is 
naaded  to  keep  thla  Nation  strong  and  run- 
ning on  an  even  keel. 

And  that  common  sense  Is  the  basia  ot 
fratemalLun.  the  basis  of  your  organization. 
Never  let  It  become  dulled  or  subservient  to 
the  wishes  of  others.  We.  In  Washington, 
are  dependlni;  upon  you  to  exercise  it  at  aU 
tlme&    Thank  you. 


The  Alf  er  Hist  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

ov  nxnvoia 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  VEIXIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the    gentieaiaa    from    New    York    [Mr. 


Mttltm]  and  the  gentleman  frt»n  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hats]  saw  fit  to  rebuke  Members  ol 
Congress  for  their  criticism  of  the  con- 
duct of  Federal  Judge  Kaufman  dviring 
the  Alger  Hiss  trial.  This  rebuke  was 
entirely  unwarranted  and  unfounded. 
The  Constitution  gives  power  to  Con- 
gress, not  only  in  the  apiwintment  of 
Federal  judges,  but  also  in  the  surveil- 
lance of  their  conduct  after  appointment. 
The  Senate  is  given  power  and  authority 
to  confirm,  or  refuse  to  confirm,  all  ap- 
pointments of  Federal  judges,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  given  the 
sole  power  to  Impeach.  Congress  is  also 
invested  with  the  authority  to  set  up  tri- 
bunals inferior  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  were  wbst  In  this  regard. 
They  realized  that  Federal  judges  are 
the  choice  of  one  man.  the  President,  and 
theirs  is  a  lifetime  appointment.  A  Fed- 
eral judge  is  not  an  elective  post,  as  most 
State  judges  are;  therefore  it  becomes 
the  solemn  duty  of  the  House  Members 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

As  the  Alger  Hiss  trial  progressed 
through  its  6  weeks  course,  there  was  a 
growing  opinion  among  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  legal  profession  with 
whom  I  talked,  that  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Kaufman,  by  his  rulings  and  his  actions 
in  the  courtroom,  was  showing  a  marked 
bias  for  the  defense  that,  to  say  the  least, 
bordered  on  judicial  misconduct. 

An  examination  of  the  record  shows 
that  there  is  considerable  foundation  for 
this  opinion,  and  a  sampling  of  qualified 
observers  who  were  in  the  co'ortroom 
daily  bolsters  that  opinion  even  more. 
Here  are  six  flagrant  examples  that  are 
in  the  court  record  itself: 

First.  Alger  Hiss  claimed  that  he  had 
known  Whittaker  Chambers  only  as 
"George  Crosley."  Chambers  testified  he 
had  not  used  the  name  and  that  Hiss  had 
known  him  only  as  "Carl."  When  Mrs. 
Chambers  was  on  the  stand.  Judge  Kauf- 
man injected  himself  into  her  examina- 
tion and  informed  the  courtroom  and  the 
jury  that  Chambers  had  testified  that 
he  had  used  the  name  of  "Crosley." 
Despite  what  the  New  York  Times  called 
a  "gasp"  from  the  courtroom  and  cries 
of  "oh,  no,"  the  judge  allowed  his  un- 
warranted perversion  of  the  testimony 
to  remain  in  the  record,  damaging  to  the 
prosecution  and  helpful  to  Hiss  though 
it  was. 

Second.  Judge  Kaufman  permitted 
parts  of  the  grand  jtiry  record,  contain- 
ing Hiss  testimony,  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Hiss  counsel,  despite  heated  protest 
from  the  prosecution  that  grand  jury 
records  are  secret. 

Third.  Judge  Kaufman  permitted  a 
psychiatrist  retained  by  AlgeV  Hiss,  one 
Dr.  Binger,  to  sit  in  the  courtroom  In  a 
prominent  spot  as  a  prospective  de- 
fense witness,  and  take  notes  (m.  the  be- 
havior of  Whittaker  Chambers,  suppos- 
edly on  his  mental  condition.  When 
the  prosecution  protested  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  the  judge  in  his  chambers 
ruled  that  Dr.  Binger  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  testify.  However,  on  returning 
to  the  courtroom,  the  judge  permitted 
Dr.  Binger  to  take  the  stand  and  be 
sworn,  although  in  all  other  Instances 


where  he  barred  a  wltnes.*;.  he  refused  to 
let  tbem  reach  the  witness  stand.  Next. 
Judge  Kaufman  allowed  the  defense 
counsel  to  address  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable querttcQ  tn  letal  liiitory  to 
Dr.  BlngicT.  The  soppoeed  quMttun  was 
45  minutes  in  length  and  actually 
amounted  to  an  Illegal  midtrlal  summa- 
tion of  every  charge  and  fact  that  the 
defense  had  mustered  against  the  credl- 
Wllty  of  Whittaker  Chambers,  the  Gov- 
ernment's chief  witness.  Then.  Judge 
KaufTman  formally  ruled  that  Dr.  B  n- 
ger  could  not  testify  and  ordered  the 
question  stricken.  But  as  Prosecutor 
ICurphy  cried,  in  a  raging  protest 
against  this  most  undecorous  judicial 
conduct,  the  damage  had  already  been 
done 

Fourth.  Although  Judge  Kaufman  al- 
lowed the  Hiss  counsel  to  question  Whit- 
taker Chambers  about  a  suicide  in  his 
immediate  family,  the  judge  refused  the 
same  privilege  to  the  prosecution  to 
question  Hiss  about  tao  suicides  In  his 
immediate  family,  despite  vigorous  pro- 
tests from  the  prosecution  against  such 
obvious  bfas. 

Fifth.  When  Chambers  was  asked  bow 
had  he  first  met  Alger  Hiss,  he  testified 
that  he  had  been  introduced  to  him  by 
Harold  Ware  and  J.  Peters.  When  the 
prosecution  asked  for  further  identifica- 
tion of  these  two  men.  Judge  Kaufman 
refused  to  allow  an  answer.  Both  were 
known  Communl5t  operators  of  Wash- 
ington spy  rings,  but  the  jury  was  never 
permitted  by  Judge  Kaufman  to  know 
more  about  these  tuo  men  than  their 
bare  names,  a  ruling  highly  favorable  to 
Hiss. 

Sixth.  On  the  third  day  of  the  26-day 
trial.  Information  reached  the  prosecu- 
tion that  the  wife  of  the  jury  foreman, 
Hubert  James,  had  stated  her  husband 
believed  Alger  Hiss  innocent  and  would 
use  his  influence  to  convey  this  to  the 
other  jurors.  Tliree  days  later  addi- 
tional information  was  received  and  this 
too  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
judge.  Both  reports  originated  with  the 
FBI.  Prosecutor  Murphy,  meeting  in  the 
judge's  chambers  with  the  defense  coun- 
sel present,  suggested  that  the  foreman 
be  excused  and  an  alternate  Juror  who 
had  been  present  for  6  days,  take  his 
place.  Judge  Kaufman,  after  hearing  a 
defense  objection,  dediaed  to  act.  and. 
as  was  expected.  Foreman  James  held 
out  to  the  very  end  for  acquittal  of 
Kiss,  assuring  a  deadlock  of  the  jury  that 
stood  8  to  4  for  conviction  when  finally 
discharged. 

These  are  a  mere  half-dozen  ex- 
amples; the  record  abounds  with  un- 
usual rulings  favorable  to  Hiss  through- 
out the  trial.  But.  according  to  qualified 
observers  present  in  the  courtroom,  the 
most  biased  acts  of  the  judge  cannot  be 
discovered  In  the  record.  His  sarcastic 
and  scornful  voice  employed  when  ad- 
dressing key  Government  witnesses,  and 
his  impatient  gesturings,  chair-whirls, 
and  head  movements  indicating  disbelief 
of  their  testimony,  do  not  of  course  show 
in  the  record,  yet  they  are  common 
knowledge  and  were  the  talk  of  New 
York  during  the  trial. 

On  the  other  hand.  Judge  Kaufmans 
gentle,  even  friendly  regard  for  Alger 
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■IM  and  aU  wttnw  v^w  tottlflMl  In 

his  beh&lf  wms  In  sbocklng  contrast  to 

Ids  traatment  of  immiMlinii  wltocMCt. 

One  csampie  of  wnm  Impropriety  by 

J\idcc  Kaufman  which  dou  not  appear 

In  the  recoid  vtfl  wattm:  Wbcn  Justices 

Frankfurter    waA    BMd    appeared    as 

character  wRumsbs  for  Alger  Hiss.  Judge 

y^i^ww>m  ««at  to  great  lengths  to  lean 

40WB  fron  tte  bench  aiul  shake  hands 

with  them  approvlnglj  before  they  took 

Uie  stand,  an  act  committed  before  the 

Jary  which  could  only  be  prejudicial  to 

the  proaecutloo  and  helpful  tf  Hiss. 

It  l9  obvious  to  me  that  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Judge  Rlaufman  In  this 
trial  cannot  be  sidestepped.  Nor  can  It 
be  allayed  by  such  statements  as  ooe 
iMMii  yesterday  by  Robert  P.  Patterson. 
A  lanMr  Ntv  Oaal  cabinet  member  and 
oat  of  flw  oilgiuil  endorsers  of  Kauf- 
man's candidacy  for  a  Judgeship.  In 
vhich  tat  ■mmrfart  to  rebuke  Members 
9t  OmcTMi  who  have  seen  fit  to  raise 
as  to  Judge  Kaufman's  lack  of 
conduct.  I  am  eonlMent  If  Mr 
will  reread  the  Constitution 
Natea.  which  specifically 

Bbers  of  Congress — and 

no  ooe  else — the  burden  of  surveillance 
oo  the  conduct  of  Federal  jurlsta,  be  will 
rant  to  withdraw  his  untimely  eooament. 


We  Go  Back  To  Deicit  Spea&ic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  »SHJI«TLV*NIA 

Dl  THK  B008B  OT  RSPRKbKNTATIVm 
Tueadaw.  July  12.  1949 

Mr    RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscord.  I 

Include    the    following    bulletin    of    the 

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce : 

Wb  Oo  Back  To  Osncn  Smmam 

at  thm  Ftdersl  Oor- 
ly    OB    nitvaday. 
r«  that  tb*  y*«r'i 
receipts   by   •!.• 
gllAW.OOO 

It  at  tbto  MMl  news  wa«  ouid* 
hf  BtuntTj  of  th«  Tn— ury  Jobn  W    Sny- 
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1»48  WM  principally  due  to  Increaiw  for  gCA 
(S4. 04 1.000.000),  National  MUitary  Istabllah- 
ment  (H^ge.OOO.OOO) .  Commodity  Credit 
CorpontioD  (tl.7».000.000).  end  Veterans' 
Admlnletratlon  (•400.000.000).  These  tn- 
creaM*  were  partially  oflaet  by  spending  de- 
crsasis  of  si. 700.000 .000  under  the  credit  to 
tlM  Unltad  Kingdom  and  $535,000,000  under 
tlM  Bq^ort-lsapart  Bank. 

Tb«  tS  JggJIOt  dsellne  In  1940  recelpu  be- 
low IMS  flffures  was  attributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary principally  to  decreases  of  11.595.000.000 
In  withholding  taxes,  i  1.340.000 ,000  In  sales 
of  surplus  WW  property,  and  •387.000.000  In 
mlacellanaows  receipts.  Another  factor,  he 
potetsd  out.  was  an  tncreaaa  of  •550.000.000 
la  tb*  Oaducticn  fraa  groaa  recelpu  due  to 
refunds  of  taxes. 

aawr  vcBSAS^L  st  •4ts.ooo.ooo 
The  Oovsmment's  return  Into  the  shadows 
of  deficit  financing  wUl  not  be  wclcooAd  by 
the  American  taxpayers.  For  18  stralc^t 
y«ars — from  IStl  through  IMS — annual  Fed- 
eral deflciu  contributed  to  the  piling  up  of 
a  public  debt  on  which  today's  interest  pay- 
menu  alone  exceed  the  entire  total  asBOont 
expended  by  the  Federal  OovemaMBt  for  aU 
purpoeee  In  any  year  between  isni  and  1934. 
The  groaa  Federal  debt  In  1931  was  •16.801- 
485.143  SUteen  years  of  deficit  financing 
boosted  it  to  •2fle.42a.oeo.173  by  the  end  of 
194fl.  Itasetelons  of  wartime  outlays  and  2 
years  of  bodgst  axirpluaee  dn  1947  and  1946) 
reduced  tbs  dsM  to  sasa  292  34«.5l3  by  June 
30    1948 

Our  return  now  to  deficit  financing  staru 
the  debt  on  another  upward  climb.  By 
dipping  generously  into  general  fund  bal- 
ances the  Treasxiry  was  able  to  hold  the  debt 
inersaat  resulting  from  this  year's  •Ull.- 
0004m  deficit  to  •478.000.000.  The  gross 
pvMle  debt  ss  ct  June  30.  1949.  therefore.  Is 
ataoWB  to  bi  gin.T70J5e.860. 


ICO  twromt  mask  to  ai 

The  1949  budget  deficit  Is  a  direct  result 
of  the  administration  s  failure  to  pare  Fed- 
eral spending  In  keeping  with  the  dscilas  la 
Federal  receipu  which  began  to  abow  «p 
markedly  last  January. 

The  decline  in  Federal  ree«nties  was  itot 
ths  osUy  portent  of  fiscal  trouble  ahead  with 
the  advent  of  1949.  The 
Index  of  industrial  production 
a  dsellM  firatn  166  In  Woesnibti  1948  to  191 
in  Janwary  and  17t  la  April  1949  Shorter 
work  weeks  snd  lay-offs  of  workers  began  to 
produce  a  falling  off  of  wtihboiding-tsx  pay- 
menu.  Also,  in  January,  a  sUgbt  dowuward 
trend  began  in  the  liiroMS  c(  tb* 
people,  as  shown  In  twrssiial  blcuBis 
pubiuhed  by  the  Uattad  BtaSss  DspsetaMBt 
of  C4:>mn>erce.  Tbe  watmtki-ttf' 
In  the  levsl  of 
July  baa  basa  aa 
000:     At«vst.     6016.706,000.660: 

Ortotor.    VlMJUOJi 

mwMOjoooino: 

6ai9JO0J 

Mareb,  |gM4itJ6gj00O: 
April.  6gH.Tggjm^t»n 

aware  last  Jaauary  of 
IM6  btidget  deBelt.     la 

a  dsgew  tt 
Hettaer   Ms 

•ay 
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for 
tarty 

ClTUlaa 
branch  roes  ttum  tX 
1M6,  to  1.130.400  on  May  31.   11 
i  of  3SJB80— or  about  8.060  per  1 
iwhUe,     admin  Istrstloa 
than  asoonoC 


foreign -spending  programs  has  continued  un- 
abated. 
■rracT  or  t»«s  tax  cuts  oh  thx  ie«e  o^ncrr 

SeTcral  of  the  proapendlng  Members  of 
ruiigisas  have  sought  to  place  the  blame  for 
tbe  1O40  deficit  on  the  personal -income-tax 
reduction  bill  passed  by  Con^reae  last  year. 
Their  contention  Is  not  very  conTlclng. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  reason  to  bellcre 
that  the  tax  cuU  have  helped  to  bolster  a 
peacetime  economy  which  was  already  show- 
tng  signs  of  -*gf«'»g  under  the  staggering 
wartime  tax  burdens  ecill  foisted  upon  It. 
To  the  extSBt  that  these  tax  reductions  Ma- 
blllaed  t'^'BHW'*'  conditions,  they  also  rta- 
millsed  the  tax  base  upon  which  govern- 
mental Income  must  depend. 

As  for  the  81.505  000  decrease  In  withhold- 
ing taxes.  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  decllns 
In  employment  has  taken  a  larger  toll  her* 
than  the  Incrsaaed  tax  exemption  given  to 
wage-earners  wnder  the  tax-reduction  l>tlL 
This  Is  pretty  clear  from  the  inoaS  vsosat 
months  for  which  statistics  are  afBltaWa. 
It  is  probable  that  the  •556,000.000  Increasa 
In  tax  refunds  Is  leas  attributable  to  the  cur- 
rent business  decline  than  to  the  tax-cut 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent 
that  these  refunds  went  Into  purchaaaa  of 
consumer  goods,  excise  and  other  tax  rev- 
enues of  the  Government  were  enhanced. 

LOOKQfO    AHXAO 

In  any  event,  the  1949  Federal  deficit  la 
now  "water  over  the  dam."  except  as  it  la 
uaed  as  an  augttry  of  what  ilea  ahead.  Sen- 
ator Haxst  F.  Btvo.  in  his  June  30  speech 
in  the  Senate,  said  tliat  Congress  "must  aooii 
make  the  fateful  decision  d)  whether  to 
retrench  drasUcally.  (2)  whether  to  in^Mac 
tasaa.  and  (3)  whether  to 
dsActt  spending  again." 
He  characterised  the  third  course  aa  the 
road  to  certain  ruin  and  therefore  discarded 
It.  He  believed  that  addlUooal  taxes  would 
result  In  dlminlahing  returns,  revenutwtse. 
for  the  Oovemment.  The  only  course  rs- 
sald.  was  "to  reduce  expendlttires 
It  of  a  tMlanced   budget   under 


Seaator  Walxsb  F.  Oaoaox.  chairman  of 
the  aenata  Finance  Oimlttee.  agreed  with 
Sanator  Btbds  ssalsMsnt  ot  the  situstlan 
aad  said.  I  wish  to  smphsatas  that  I  think 
the  graatsst  ssrvlee  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetea  eould  render  the  American 
people  today  and  tomorrow  would  be  a  dear, 
definite,  and  poaltlve  statement  that  at  this 
time  It  would  be  laadvlaable  to  undertake 
to  tacrsass  the  tax  rates." 

Alviw  a.  Bcacxa. 
Mttmnh  Dtnetor.  Council  0/  SUtt 
Chmmbtn  ml  Commerce. 


Slatfy  tmA  larestifalmi  0I  Moaofoly 
•mA  Aalkrwst  Laws 


ith. 


CXTCNfllON  OP  RCMARKfl 

HON.  FRANCIS  J  MYERS 

or  rsHaevLV4Mu 

01  THS  aBtATg  09  THI  OlTlTBO  fTATM 

Tii0»dav  July  tl  tltgitlatfvt  4m  of 

Thuraday.  Jun*  2),  1949 

Mr.  MTHU.  Mr.  President,  early 
thU  year  I  introdBggd  Senate  bill  lOOt. 
known  as  the  mgrtlgrtum  bill  on  the 
basing -point  question.  It  was  a  bill  to 
provide  a  2-year  moratorium  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  certain  anU- 
tniot  lBW8  to  tadMtfual.  good-faith  da- 
Uvwed-prte*  afotena  and  frelfht-aboorp- 
tlon  practices.  I  suggested  that  we 
should  have  a  full  and  complete  oon- 


grcasional  study  and  Invcfitigation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  was  happy  last  mght 
to  Icam  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  launched  such  a  lonfr-overdue 
inTCStlgatfOQ  Into  the  antimonopoly  and 
antitrust  laws.  On  June  9, 1949, 1  Issued 
a  statement  that  I  hoped  such  a  lonf- 
overdue  investigation  would  result  in  a 
cMAT  picture  of  what  those  laws  should 
clau  I  ask  unantmcus  cooeent  that  the 
statement  which  I  made  on  July  9  oe 
prfnted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou),  as  follofrs: 

The  conTiMtir"  and  eontradlctlona  arising 
out  at  guf  s»e  Court  aad  circuit  court 
dedaloDS  on  tbe  so-caUad  bastag-polnt  isaue 

bav»  Srainr '  n<>t  merely  the  need  for 

ilailfjH^  Isglslsrinn  on  the  matter  of  freight 
afeMrptlsB  tout  for  a  thoroaghgalag  revlaw 
at  the  whole  pattsm  of  antlttwst  laws. 

8.  1006  haa  beea  bitterly  atSaehsd  ta  soobs 
mmum  as  a  proflSOBopoly  MU.  which  it  cer- 
•Btaly  ta  not.  los  ■ponsora.  aa  well  as  lu 
endorsement  by  the  Justice  Department. 
alMTSt-rt  ii^ni  to  answer  thoee  attacks  be- 
eMias  It  Is  inoODceivable  that  Senator 
OMAMonT  and  I.  and  Congi iisaiiiaa  WsLTcaa 
and  others,  who  have  pushed  It  throw^  both 
■mmbs  would  be  Intaieatsd  in  furthering 
sasaopoiy 

The  subject  of  sntitrxiat  law  la  so  oooiplex. 
ths  contradletkMBa  la  the  law  so  glaring,  that 
tha  only  way  ••  r«sove  doubta  aa  to  irttether 
our  iswa  are  u^ht  enough  or  fleslbia  enotigh 
ta  thrt>ugh  the  vehicle  of  a  cfuraaalonal 
Wiv«atlgation  into  the  entire  field  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

I  congratulate  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  undertaking  such  an  Investigation. 


Hitfli  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Ckainnaii  of  the 
Repablicaa  Natioaal  Committee 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.VURSELL 

or  nxxMoa 
Of  THE  HOUSg  OF  REPMBBBHTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  VURSELI.  Mr  Speaker  I  regret 
to  mention  this  matter  on  the  floor  of 
tlie  Boose:  however,  I  have  read  in  the 
preeg  that  some  members  of  the  Re- 
publican  Ifatlonsd  Committee  are  re- 
ported to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  leader- 
ship of  our  coUcsignc.  Uvau  D.  Scorr.  Js.. 
•6  itMliMOii  of  the  Republican  National 
OlBimitte^,  and  ari'  •eefcing  ouieldg  of 
tiM  Congress  iot  a  new  chalrMM. 

X  tIMBft  glMli  tmm  fB  a  wlilifci  and 
might  profg  iWrg«gi|  tfgtrtmentai  ut 
tbe  su«eg66  ol  oar  parcr  knd  could 
llMrebT  roiutt  la  a  great  loee  to  tbe 
people  of  the  Nation. 

The  great  mass  of  RopiMlgftae  and 
other  eltlgons  wtM  boileve  ^  elMM06  from 
Ibo  preeont  national  adminlgtnMlon  Is 
lipgfltift  lo  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
bad  hoped  that  question  bad  been  set- 
tled last  winter  at  Omaha.  I  cannot 
undentand  why  responsible  members  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
would  agUn  raise  this  question.  No 
can  come  of  it.  It  is  the  wrong 
at  the  vxpag  time. 

Nov  let  08  look  at  the  recorc  For 
the  1946  campaign  a  Republican  Mem- 


ber of  Congress.  Carroll  Reece.  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  He  knew  the  {>arty 
largely  had  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  record 
of  its  representatives  In  Congress.  He 
was  ably  assisted  and  advised  by  our  col- 
league. Clamnci  Browtt.  of  Ohio,  as  the 
executive  chairman  of  the  committee; 
by  Congressman  CH&si.rs  Haixxck,  the 
coiigiassiepal  ctaalnean;  and  by  our 
minority  leader.  Jobkph  W.  Mastim.  Jt. 
Por  the  first  time  tn  14  years,  under 
snch  leadership,  ta  cooperation  with  the 
various  national  committeemen,  the 
party  won  an  overwhelming  victory, 
resulting  in  a  Republican  Congress. 

The  plan  of  our  chairman  to  hold 
three  regional  conferences  over  the  Na- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  national 
committee  this  fall  and  winter  to  seek 
grass-root  information  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  and  to  perfect  plans 
for  the  future  is  further  proof  of  the 
practical,  intelligent,  and  aggressive 
leadership  of  Mr.  Scott. 

With  party  harmony,  we  can  repeat 
that  performance  again  under  the 
aggressive  and  very  able  leadership 
of  our  present  colleague.  Hugh  D. 
Scott.  Jr. 

The  Congress  Is  the  political  hub  of 
the  party.  It  is  of  great  advantage  for 
the  national  chairman  to  be  fully  con- 
versant with  the  work  and  record  of  the 
Congress. 

Further  proof  of  the  vahie  of  a  chair- 
man who  Is  conversant  with  congres- 
sional activities  can  be  seen  by  looking 
acrt)6S  the  line  to  Senator  McGratb,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  successfidly  managed 
the  campaign  of  his  party,  and  who  is 
still  its  national  chairman. 

Let  us  stop  this  bickering,  close  ranks 
In  unanimous  support  of  Hugh  D. 
SccTT.  Jr..  our  chairman,  and  win  again 
in  1950. 


Com6net  of  a  Federal  Jodfe 


REMARKS 

HON  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

Of  THZ  ROTTSB  OT  RnHnBVTA'nVB 
Tueaday.  July  12, 194$ 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alle- 
gations of  misconduct  on  the  p*rt  of  a 
PMeral  judge  m  a  eaeo  reeestly  trlod  In 
Nov  Tork.  relate  for  the  01OH  port  t« 
errors  of  law  tn  rulings  from  the  bench 
an4  goMMot  claimed  to  b#  g«n#rallir 
preMMitf  to  the  Omomment  and  un- 
duly favorable  to  iht  drfrndant,  Irrors 
of  law,  if  any  were  committed,  ire  mat- 
ters for  eorreetloo  wUhln  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Oovenunent  The  eaeo 
has  not  by  any  means  been  concluded. 
There  will  be  a  new  trial  at  which  I  aa- 
sume  a  different  Judge  will  prwMte.  Dur* 
ing  the  new  trial  the  Jodga  wfil  presam- 
ably  have  to  rule  on  questions  of  law  sim- 
ilar to  tho8e  rai.sed  in  the  first  trial  and 
perhaps  on  other  points.  He  should  be 
free  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  his  own  best 
judgment  at  that  time,  uninfluenced  by 
findings  that  a  congressional  committee 
might  choose  to  make  under  Its  own  in- 


terpretation of  the  law  and  the  facts. 
For  a  congressional  committee  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry  into  a  matter  which  Is 
properly  '.iie  subject  of  judicial  inquiry 
at  the  same  time  is  certainly  an  inter- 
ference with  and  obstruction  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

If  there  are  facts  alleged  of  a  nature 
to  indicate  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  during  the  first  trial,  surely 
such  facts  can  be  equally  well  developed 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  trlaL 
Surriy.  too,  any  attempt  to  inquire  Into 
any  such  facts  on  tbe  part  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  ctKiduct  of  the  second  trial — ^the 
judf  e  in  that  trial  w«dd  be  put  on  no- 
tice of  the  Tlews  of  a  oongresslonal  com- 
mittee as  to  conduct  properly  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  particular  ca^e.  Such  a 
course  of  investigation  and  report  on  the 
part  of  any  concessional  committee 
would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  ability  of 
the  judge  of  the  second  trial  to  properly 
regulate  his  own  conduct  and  would  if 
known  to  the  jury — and  it  would  doubt- 
less become  known  to  the  jury — have  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  their  attitude  to 
the  case. 

I  want  strongly  to  impress  upon  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
condiwt  of  an  investigation  at  this  time 
may  so  prejudice  the  second  trial  as  to 
enable  the  defendant,  if  convicted,  to 
obtain  a  reversal,  on  that  ground,  upon 
appeal  to  the  higher  courts.  Surely  that 
Is  a  result  no  Member  of  the  House  de- 
sires. Surely  it  »s  better  for  the  judicial 
proceedings  to  take  ttieir  normal  course 
and  to  consider  at  a  later  stage  whether 
or  not  any  fact.s  exist  requiring  investi- 
gation by  a  committee  of  Congress. 

Ai  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1880>-iri2bottm  v.  T/iowpeea  a03  U.  S. 
168.  194  >: 

Tbe  case  being  one  of  a  judicial  nature,  for 
which  the  power  of  the  courU  usually  afTord 
*iie  only  remedy.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
thst  those  powers  were  more  approprlste 
and  more  eflclent  in  aid  of  such  relief  than 
the  powers  which  belong  to  a  body  whose 
rttaeckui  is  excltistveiy  ieglsiatlve. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  concemod  Itself  wlt\  the  pre- 
cise problem  of  taifCitlgatlons  involving 
matters  already  before  the  courts  and 
bad  a  study  of  that  mbjeet  gude  for  it 
by  the  Lefttfattve  Referenda  Service^ 
SenaU  Committee  Print,  printed  for  the 
«M  oi  the  Committee  on  Um  Judiciary. 
Hmmtf  $.  1*41  with  rgepggt  to  this 
ffoblfet,  the  memorandum  itotoe,  pages 
10-11: 


MUb0¥rn  v 
r>u>mpMm( (tilO)  106  0  g.  IM),  snd  M»f 
$fuM  r  Oerdoo  (161T>  Mg  U  a  Mli  fur- 
alsli  seaM  tMUeatum  or  ttos  attitude  of  tiie 
jtuUsUt  braneh  wtasrs  an  utfeaMpelloa  by  a 
seouaittae  uf  Congress  cuu  seross  or  lsv<4v«s 
pendlag  beCors  ttis  eouru. 
^ower  of  eaofMesleoal  commiiMess  co 
inrads  thf  Judicial  field  Is  an  uadesMs* 
question.  The  courte  win  not  permit  a  00m- 
mittee  to  sit  In  judgment  over  people  or  is- 
sues when  the  Identical  case  or  eeolTOversy 
Is  pending  before  a  court  of  compscans  Jurts- 
dletlon.  The  nile  has  been  laid  down  that 
the  Implied  power  of  legislative  aseemblles  to 
deal  with  contempt  la  the  least  poaalble  pow- 
er adequate  to  the  end  proposed.     "Hie  courU 


ilMIO 
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lo  apply  this  rate 
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to  uttm  tbm'  _  " 

to 

It  ^Btiwt  mi 

vblch  hav«  tM«n  teallT 

It  la  tb«  Interference 

wblte  openUacttet 

to  oar  Xbtorj  c€ 


At  this  point  I  think  1  should  sUte  that 
Inquirtes  of  either  character— rulings  on 
U»  tew  itTM*  tbe  DAture  of  the  conduct 
of  the  trial    it   Inevitably   have   as 
their  purpow  ttM  qoirtton  of  Impeach- 
ment or  nonlinp«M:lu»ent  of  the  Judge. 
Such  Inquiries  are  properly  matters  for 
tte  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
RepreMntaUves.    I  frankly  sUte  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  committee  should 
Mart  an  inTcatlcatloa  at  this  stage.    For 
tlw  nmaooa  I  have  Just  Uvea.  I  believe 
that  tt  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
rnopof  eonduet  of  the  second  trial  to  ha ve 
t|HM  taMM  yubllely  aired  at  this  time. 
Sany  rat«-  t>i«(  ^  '^  matter  to  be  con - 
iMercd  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  ra- 
ther than  the  Cofemittee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activltle*. 


Biweekly  Repert  by  Hoa.  Fraods  J.  Mytrs, 
mi  Ptwuyivama,  te  People  of   Pr— 
•ylvaflta 


BXTXNSIOlf  OP  RZUARK8 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  ramfSTLVuru 

Dl  IVS  BINATH  or  THl  UWITID  frTATXS 

Twttday.  Julv  12  ite9Ulativ4  day  of 

Thurtday.  June  2 K  1949 

Ur  UTERB.  Mr.  FrMldtDt.  I  ask 
uimiiawig  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rieow  transcription  ifo.  1  in  the  bi- 
weekly IMS  series  or  «  by  myself  to 
„  of  Pmnsyivanis.  This  tran- 
WM  prepared  for  radio  broad- 


But  we  have  reluctanUy  come  to  the  eooclu- 
Hon  theee  last  few  y—n  that  tt  U  Ttrtually 
ImpoMlbto  to  give  evexTOne  who  wrttee  In 
to  Be  In  WMbtactoB  a  peonpt  and  eom- 
tv*  reply. 

^, 1  cannot  write  to  each  tndivUlTial  In 

Ite  State  and  cairy  on  a  steady  eorrespond- 
•nee.  and  stnee  I  cannot  even  meet  and  talk 
wtih'  each  representative  group  In  the  State. 
I  have  felt  very  etrongly  the  need  for  a  di- 
rect method  of  communication  through 
which  I  can  keep  you  InXormed  on  what  1 
am  doing  and  why.  and  thua  perhapa  make 
the  proceaa  of  government  a  little  more  per- 
sonal to  you.  I  Issue  newt  reieaeea  to  the 
preee  from  time  to  time,  but  theee  must  of 
neceeatty  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  covering 
only  bare  eeeentUla.  or  otherwlae  most 
newspapers  cannot  use  them. 

How.  then,  doee  one  who  represenU  10.- 
000.000  Pennsylvanlans  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  keep  In  contact  with  his  con- 
•Utuenta,  keep  them  Informed,  and  thus 
keep  faith  with  them? 

Radio  Is  the  obvious  answer.  Public- 
■pirltcd  radio  stations,  such  as  this  one. 
which  provide  the  time  In  which  these 
liictlrats  can  be  heard,  are  making  It  pos- 
sible for  me  to  ull  you  •omethlng  at  the 
proMeaas  which  I  face  in  the  Senate  o<  the 
United  SUtes.  which  sre  vitally  laiportant 
problems  to  yoM.  and  ea  whieh  aif  vote  is 
an  important  mmttm  to  yott  pMBffUlly  and 
Uullvldually. 

Tbe  Oovemme*>t  of  the  United  States  u  s 
■dgMy  eomplea— almost  frlghtenlngly  com- 
fllsB— tiling.  It  U  UteraUy  impossible  for  any 
one  mab— be  he  tbe  President  or  tbe  head  of 
the  most  sAMOrate  ncws-gatbsrUic  syndlcau. 
or  a  Senator— to  kn(>w  all  there  Is  to  know, 
and  all  which  should  be  known,  about  bow 
this  Government  operstss.  Certsl^y  I  am 
not  an  InfaUlble  expert  on  all  things  Involv- 
Usg  the  OoTeniiasnt.  evra  though  tt  is  mf 
business  as  year  dsaetor  to  devote  my  time 
to  tbe  study  el  Oovsmaispt.  snd  to  tbe 
Ing  og  Oovemment  polley  thro* 
•tonal  action 

That  being  ao.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  poee 
In  theee  broadcasu  is  tbe  great  expert  on 
everythmg.  the  fount  of  all  knowledfs,  the 
only  oracle  of  the  truth  Since  we  humans 
are  (ubjeet  to  our  limitations,  there  Is  net 
much  aenae  IB  our  trying  to  fool  each  other 
With  pislsasto  of  sll-lncluslve  wtsdoas.  I'm 
going  to  try  to  euk*  theee  broadcasu  fsetual 
snd  objective,  but  I'M  ael  ■odH  W  irjr  to 
dupUeaU  tbe  efforts  of  tbe 


There  being  no  obj«etlOB<  the  trsn- 
■orlpUoo  »!«*  ordered  to  bt  prtated  in 
IfedmsOM.  as  follows: 

I  SM  Indeed  grsuiui  to  iMs  radto  stattoo 


itiaie,   t 
til  regu* 


■Mple  to  tbe  sHIm  and  toWM  aad  e«  tbe 

Unm  9t  PeMteylvaAla  Me«rly  every  matter 
wbteb  soasse  befeee  Mm  lenats  ol  ibe  t;nued 
•tales  vitally  adseU  seals  ssfnaat  el  Pen  a » 
eytvaaia.  ettbsr  ftofraphleaUy  er  seoMMBi* 

sally. 
MH  hMI  is  eetosasely  bsavy  and  Is  cs- 
seettBg  aaMi  tolerasative,  and 
to  keep  mm  abasaai  ef  wbat  Is  going  un 
IKMB*.  Wbat  people  are  aoocerned 
what  tbey  want  their  Oovemment  to 
,  tt  opens  up  an  avenue  o<  eotomanl- 
l»  rsply. 
It  was  aoe  at  any  boasu  durtag  my  sarty 
years  in  tte  tsaato  that  I  answered  all  of 
my  mail  pnmttOi  and  as  fully  aa  posstbU. 
Hy  oMee  sML  wIliBb  u  a  very  faltbfui  and 
fcsid  Biaili^  eae.  worked  week  eadsw  boll- 
^aye.  aad  lea«  toto  tbe  night  alasoat  every 
Bight  In  an  effort  to  help  sse  keep  up  thst 
for  prompt  anawering  ol  my  mail. 


fir  aBftlBg  peesibU  this  lenes  ef  r«ril«     ••'^^ 
radle  ifpen*  to  liM  weple  beet  mm.  •      imiess 

■set  mmm  I  lM»  iSW  Ml  IM  •••••^•.  >      t^*  »< 


As  your  denater,  m  nne  ol  two  votees  wbleb 
you  bsve  saioag  the  M  Senators  who  dselde 
bow  thie  OuwBtosBt  ef  em  Utouid  operate 
snd  wbet  peitgiM  H  ifeedM  Mlow  I  feel  it 
my  MhiiiiMna  IS  istp  f«lli  ii  Bif  toBetltB- 
ents.  fwiir  iBlBTiMd  ea  wiMl  I  da.  eiidjrbf 
Mnee  lbs  C«itisr*««  i<»ni*ni  sel  BB 
BBlem  Ibe  Nouss  end  tbe  BesBto 


Members  ol  Congrees  from  each  party  adhere 
to  their  platlaem  piomlsM,  IsgloUtion  cover- 
ing these  aroad  jslrts  ol  sgisswrmnt  can  be 
pmiil  readily.  And  that  constltutee  s  major 
portion  of  all  leglalaUon. 

Tberefore.  when  you  bear  of  Congrem  faU- 
Ing  apart  at  the  warns  In  bitter  disagree- 
ment,  you  can  reat  amured  that  a  great  deal 
of  Important  legialation  Is  (till  pstttog 
through  In  almost  routine  fashion,  dsaplto 
the  fact  that  very  little  attention  seems  to  be 
paid  to  It  by  the  press.  It  Is  oftsn  In  the 
realm  of  this  obscure  legislation  that  de- 
cisions are  made  by  Congreae  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  you.  Tou  should  know  about 
them 

The  big  issuee  ol  Taft-Hartley  repeal. 
higber  taxes,  or  lower  Government  eepsadl» 
turee.  hotising,  expansion  of  soclsl  sei-iBHf 
beneflta.  health  Insurance,  reciprocal  trade — 
these  and  many  mcnv  ol  that  nature — are 
being  thoroughly  dlsnisssrt  In  the  news- 
papers, and  public  understanding  of  them 
la  rather  general.  I  shall  of  courss  toticH 
upon  these  things  from  time  to  ttato.  for 
tbey  are  Important  national  lastiee  to  erbleb 
I  will  have  to  participate,  and  on  which  I 
have  to  make  declaions  which  affect  every 
American 

At  the  same  tiBM  tl  li  eae  of  say  obUga- 
ttons.  snd  s  very  bapenaBt  eae.  to  pay  par- 
ticular atteaUaa  to  tbe  PennsylvsnU  sngle 
of  sll  tbe  legislation  which  comes  up  here. 
Thst  can  be  s  full-time  Job  In  Itself,  because 
there  U  hardly  a  national  Issue,  with  the 
eaeepttoo.  say.  of  irrigation  and  reclamation. 
which  doee  not  have  lu  Psnasylvanla  aspect. 
A  good  example  of  this  to  tbe  annual  civil 
functions  appropriations  bill  of  the  Army 
Department,  which  recently  paseed  the 
SenaM.  after  first  having  passed  the  House 
of  RepreeenUtlves.  where  sll  spproprUttons 
Mils  must  originste. 

This  bUI  was  bitterly  sttscked  in  both  the 
Bouse  apd  the  Senste  as  s  "pork  barrel"  bill. 
M  a  loffl^  pl|ce  St  which  to  ttsrt  in  cutting 
millions,  snd  l^Utidreds  of  millions  of  dollsrs 
out  d  our  Ma.OOO.dOO.OOO  budget  for  the 
eoaing  year  It  Is  Usditlonsl  to  refer  to 
theee  annual  approprtotlona  for  9ood  con- 
trol snd  river  and  harbor  malntenahM  pnd 
improvement  work  as  "pork."  There  was  sf! 
sffort  in  the  Sensts  to  cut  tbe  soaount  of  tbe 
bill  by  ss  much  sa  40  percent,  or  1300.000.000. 
eat  ef  abewt  175 1,000.000.  Portunstely.  tbe 
effort  was  defested. 
I  my  fortunately,  becsuss  such  s  redue* 
a  devBBtoMag  set-back 
pre|eele  bow  uader  way  in 


the  isgiststtoB  tbey  peig.  Ibe  eeilBBe  el  eeeh 
B«rta('>r  (ske  oB  MMMSpaMe  dfBldeaBee 

brisay  wwtn  SBBto  e»  tae 
are    IsballteiMBlheBia 


•itoedsvB     M^  years 

a  BMWfe  ea      fSJ^ 

aaa  ml  aasb       VM«  SB 


Msry'a    It    va«dd    bato   delsysd    ssrtoBsly 
arefrsto  oB  Ibe  befs  Ooaemaugh  Aea 
far  Ibe  plMeettoB  ef  Pltiebvrfb.    II  1 
I  pretoBied  ths  teBi|iigilga  la  lie 

year  nl  ih*  wiiksflBfflf  idd  Pdddll 


bete 


It 

lbs 


and  IB 


IbSfiiiigbly  per  heps  to 
IB  Ibto  sef  lee,  but  (av 
to 

flf  subssatieBt  broadeaeta  te 
I  wUl  merely  outline  the  general  pie- 
ture. 

President  Truosaa.  and  the  ngbty-Orst 
which  was  sleetsd  wttb  bba  Isst 
cams  toto  oSse  oa  plstfnrtos  cun- 
talBdiff  a  variety  of  ratbsr 
This  appUes  to  RspubUeaa  Mswbsrs  of  Can- 
gram  as  well  ss  to  Democratic  Members. 
There  were  signlflcant  areas  of  disagreement 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
form of  ISM.  but  there  were  substantial 
ef  igissaiiiiT  too  Much  of  what  thla 
riu  of  neoeaetty  be  baaed  en 
tevolving  tbe  area  of  s^raeaMat 
bstwesB  tbe  two  pavMea  Depending  opoa 
the  degree  of  bdeltty  wttb  which  indlvtdual 


•  vwMwSh'nantfn 
OSMWiy,  and  Ibe  bear  CreeH 

turn  ef  AUeaiewB  and  ■eiblebsm. 
n  would  bsve  meaai  sharp  surtailmsot  in 
otolBieaaaes  work  to  Irte  Harbor,  and  la 
tbe  OilBWsrs  Wvsr  sbaanel  st  PhilsdslpbM. 
vbleh  li  oae  of  our  main  arunss  of  msrt- 
tlm-  eoBimeree  ImprntsmeBl  work  on  the 
Monongaheta  River  at  PlUebtogb.  and  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va..  to  speed  the  Sow  of  vital 
coouaodltlee  In  river  transports tlon.  par- 
ticularly seal,  would  alao  have  been  drastl- 
lbs  start  of  PedersJ  work  on 
Stote-Pederal  "clesn-up"  of 
tbe  foul-smsObsff  d^uylktll  River  would 
have  been  mads  tasposelble  in  the  coming 
year. 

Tbe  qtwsttoo  Is.  of  course,  how  important 
are  theee  tbtngsT  Can  we  delsy  on  IbamT 
WeU.  of  course  we  could — and  durtng  tbe  aer. 
did  And  one  of  the  reasosw  tt 
tbe  shipping 
■Ivsr  to  tbe  sut 
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depth  iidbi  li  iiT  to  accommodate  the  news 
type  oU  tankers.  Is  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
eurtafl  tlw  uuiasal  matotenancg  dtvdging 
wift  aa  tba  cbatiaal  dimlBff  tbe  war.  And 
by  itolijlin  oe  dood-eoaftrol  ibuJolu  which 
are  already  uader  eoastmetlaa.  leaaetng  the 
tion  pace  to  a  snail's  paee.  the  big 
jnts  we  already  have  made  in  tteae 
win  not  give  xm  ariy  return  whatao- 
m  tsmm  of  Bood  protection  and  wm 
ktU  eoaivletod.  There  Is  no 
omy  in  that  sort  of  tttoc. 
•Hit  lastie  of  sctaaimy  to  Ooeerament  to 
one  ol  tbe  moac  Important  before  us.  We 
face  s  possible  defictt.  We  are  reluctant  to 
fi—  f  ■—  It  IS  truly  a  dilemma.  But  ve 
must  mafca  sure,  that  the  econraatsa  we  do 

auiHi'siilm,  wblcb 
he^  very  ei pensive 
you   talk  ajout  a  gTSBjOSSjOQO  ap- 

bin,  you  are.  of  courss,  talking 

a  whale  of  s  lot  ol  nMoey     Undoubc- 

ths  Bebato.  thsrs  la  peebeMy  pmae  "tor*  to 
tMB  npispi  -  and  dto  cry  was  to  "fry 
aal  tba  lat "  Tec  to  eaaa  ineranee  in  thto 
particular  bill  of  aa  apprepriation  involvtag 
n  Pennsylvania  project.  I  waa  able  to  aaoa^ 
1  iitf  tboroogbly  oa  sevaral  coaau  first. 
thai  U  totolsid  tsork  absoHaaly  iminiiil  to 
ol  Ufa  and  ef  seeperty.  of 
of 
that  the 

range ,    ^     _  ^ 

resiilTtng  fveto  doed  preeeettea.  aad  sAeisnt 
nver  lianapiBiaann  more  than  made  up  to 
a  few  years  for  the  entire  cost  of  each  cf 
tbsaa  proleets;  third,  that  ths  appropria- 
tloai  <cnisiii|ilansd  to  ths  btU  toe  thto  tortiv- 

In  their  oem  Stotas  were  lust  as  < 
just  ss  warranted. 

As  I  have  sald»  to  this  initial  broadcast  to 
thla  sense  1  am  trytac  BMtely  to 
to  mther  rough  oatltae  the  pieaa  I 
future  tirnidoarli  wMeb  will  be  deeeted  to 
more  dctaUed  dibraarton  ol  apestfle  MUe  aad 
situations.  I  hops  you  will  Itotaa  to  them. 
1  ibaU  try  to  BMbe  ihsto  ea  aa  laf  oraial 

thto  rostrum 

making 

orstiooa.     PoMlai.  of  asiaae.  wtil 

to  eater  toto  tbe  dtoetaaeleai.  because 


that  I  can  carry  through  on  tt.  K  I  can  at 
aU  help  tixe  people  of  Fauiaylvaato  to  be 
better  liifi.siaed  on  wbat  we  sre  dofof  down 
tiere,  I  kaoar  that  they  can  eertatoly  hitip 
me  to  tarn  to  Pd  a  betser  lob.    Aa 

of  Ooogress  to  do  hta  best. 


mi  Oai^  Ak 
Orcf. 


A4441 

Bt  Saleii, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORELAD 


Wanuag  ia  tLc  HoasiiSf  BiU 


IR  THB 


or 


rATIVES 


.  /aly  n.  1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOC^&IAlf.» 

IK  TBQB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESBlfl  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jmlv  12.  1949 

Mr.  BCGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leare  to  cstend  mf  remarks  ia 
tbe  RsooBB,  I  hirimli  the  foUowiiid  edi- 
torial from  New  Orleans  States  (or  July 
9.  1949: 

We  bow  to  no  one  as  a  stouacber  advoeato 
of  dtotes-  rtgbto  aw 
kuss  wa  baUsve 


hers  Ln  Mew  Orteaaa. 

Paa  thy  dto  nee  do  It. 
spa  tbey  were 
papers,  but  by 
If   private 

the  Oovenuaent  would  do  tt  at  the 
of  every  oaa  of  the  taapayers. 

WaU.  It's  bars.  aaw.  sad  we  welcome  It. 

We  welcome  It  becaato  tt  to  nssdad. 

Blgtu  hers  to  9rm  Ovteaas.  you  can  go 
from  any  potot  you  ebooee  and  waUt  10 
blocks  snd  youll  see  dx 
gracs  to  us  as  eitlBsaa. 
and  also  to  as  M  oosapaott.  Bow  can  a 
etty  sspset  to  mtoe  dsesat  law-abiding  eiu- 
asas  to  soase  sf  tbeto  rat  traps  and  botolsf 
We  bato  oar  owa  "tobaoeo  raadr*  right  1 


Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlbs.  I  include 
horevlth  another  editorial  from  tbe 
Salem  1  Oreg. )  Capitol  JkmubbI  la  protest 
to  any  attempt  by  the  Civfl  Acraaantics 
Baard  to  remove  tbe  operations  of  United 
Air  Lines  at  Salon,  Oreg. 

Ttw  siae  and  growth  of  this  operation 
Is  attested  to  in  tbe  trithin  editorial,  and 
tbe  facts  cited  nulte  it  dear  tbat  tbis 
air  aemce  at  Satem  sttouid  be  eootanaed. 
waaafa  waoae  wtra  uarxaD's  susucaw  mBs-r 

to  try  an  to  Ciaaa  Oaited   Air 

SB  un- 

by  mm 
op  before  the  CtfO  Mmt^ 
OB  tbe  possibility  of  rubstl- 
Coast  Atrltoes  for  Unitsd  hers, 
a  toiB  as  tbe  facto  ataks  saeh  a  sub- 
sutattoa  without  real  maeoa.  Aad  thla  to 
stated  with  no  ttampt  to  badttle  tbe  pood 

to  a  predtaMe  stop  fbr  tyaitod.    Tbe 
that,   or  elae   many, 
aa  PM  Plain  liner  route  are 
the  topttal  of 


Thto  to 


wtilch  ts  sbout  the  1 
■s  than  half  m  m« 

Port  Wayne, 
popalattoa  ef  over  tOOMQ 


Baa. 


wttb  a 
k  si 


multi-MIllnn-di>ar  bOPrtng  bUl  to 
iio.ooo  public  bettdBf  aaita.    It  wm 
a^r  memm  of  tbe  grtoteat  tobbftog  by  prtvato 
totorssts  ever  seiB  to  WasMafftaa. 

readenng  nur  ri^lt  to  a  eeatfaUBMl  Oat- 
evBBwaft.  But  the  polB*  la  IMI  Ibe  |ib  bad 
to  be  deae.   Apd  to  ih*  bMl  iBHiaii  u 


arn. 

I 

tusais, 

(ram  rank-and-ttls  tolara,  hato  iMlped  to 
shape  Important  Isgtolatlnn.  Just  by  prowW- 
top  ase  With  lafonnattoa  which  they  had 
oat  ef  tbato  own  psraonai  ex- 
ttM9  bad  taken  the 
trouble  to  sand  oa  to  bm.  I  think  I  should 
alao  tell  you  IMV  jomr  letters  can  be  most 
effective  la  achieving  the  purpoaes  you  seek 
to  achieve,  how  to  make  sura  thst  your 
letters  are  not  only  read  by  Msatoers  of  Con- 
graas.  bat  are  acted  apea.  Poato  totters  are 
BBore  effective  than  othcn;  aad  some  are 
cooipletoty  Uieflectlve. 

T  have  outlined  here  a  rather  ambiticua 
pro)act  for  myasU  to  eonnectlcm  with  theee 
sulieequent  broadcaam;  and  I  stncerety  hope 


IJWMgiPt 

400  to  taps-    A  UH  el  folks  aia  to 

Bat  tbe  boualag  was  stUl  needed,  no  awt- 
ter  who  wag  to  bisms  And  it  was  up  to 
tba  Ootonuaeat.  wbea  an  otbert  bad  fallad. 
to  do  what  tt  eoald  lor  tboM  to  need 

Thsre  ts  a  warning,  too.  to  this  housing 
bill,  for  those  who  will  see  it.  There  is 
much  outcry  over  tbe  sttampts  ol  ths  Con- 
to  pass  antUyneh  and  aatl-poU-taz 
sorce.  and  we  make  our  anare  of  tbe 
noi£e.  But  unicss  we  do  eometblng  al)OUt 
it,  they  are  going  to  pam  thoae  lawa.  sooner 
or  later.    Tbe  Statoa  oaght  to  meet 


^ai^^a  et^to  a^m  ^a^a  ^^^^^  r^*  ^* 
uatifeBgtopriNId  fcwp|gB;i  ib^b^'   Ai 

#Mmit>s  V       ■ "  egpipgl  lOMi  IB' 

pan  ctvH  .   =, 


Shi  to  Imp  ORIH 
I  }cta  dto 


lynch  law  Jtnt  thto 
to  follow.  TtM  «Baa  paee  for  equal  recrea- 
tional and  educattoial  facilities.  If  we 
dont  do  tfaeee  things,  somebody  wtil  do  them 
eventually  (or  us. 


Jp^  LaafBiBB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

OF  NEW    Yf«K 

W  THE  BOUai  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1949 

Mr.   MACY.     Mr.   Speaker.   quesdoBS 
have  been  raised  during  the  past  few 
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tejs  about  th«  conduct  of  Aidio  Kauf- 
in  the  recent  trial  of 
of  my  DHBOcnt  col« 
toid  tMi  Boom  that  bli  coodoct 
llM  bench.    I 
varrsnts  an  in- 

festicttiOtt  bf ^ 

"the  Coo- 
of  Caamnm  have  ex- 


■ve  guU  an  otwtaet*  to  their 


I  want  10  iBforB  thi 

w9m  and  what  bat  eoBo  to  tiia 
of  /udce  Kaufnan.  The  New  Torfc 
the  oAdal  saolhplacc  ol 
Party 
toiial   tcday   def« 


the  ludfe   and 

And   another 

the   New   York 


li  the  irony  of  the 
csort  Jodpt  under 
of  OoaciwM  bams 
Party. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
tha  adKflrtals   from  the  X>ally 

and  tha  Dally  CoapaM  tn  the 

lUcoaa  for  the  benefit  of  aU  Members 
aa  the  Memban  SMor  kaow  the  make-up 
«f  the  farcaeaaBod«MiJH«i»  Kaufman. 

rFrom  Um  DaUy  Worfeer  of  AUy  la.  ia«a]  who 


thi-Mt 
Kaufman  la  not  that  b«  u  a 
bwt  that  he  failed  to  follow 
at  /wdft  Medina  In  tha  bercay 
tnal  or  the  la  Oowununtat  laaOari  at  Foley 
9quar«  Prooi  thia  nmt^rt^  tha  unpre]u- 
dieed  peopU  caa  §0t  aoaaa  Idaa  of  the  kind 
A  hiiiilwiBi  MidthefadeCtrtal wMch  the 

to  90  yean  han«tn«  over  tbair  haadi. 

Tha  aCtjrt  to  hang  tha  ludga  who  refused 
to  bai^  Blaa  ow  tha  aaj-ao  of  tha  rBI'a  secret 
poOae  rttowa  how  taoMly  m4aad  ta  the  cnm- 
SicMy  M  aad  IT  MB-or-rtflMa  conference 

to  at«c4  up  f«r  the 

tlea  mtrr  tha  pelkw  atata  . 

graTeiy  menaea  Amerlea  behind  the  shcddy 

IProm  tba  DmUj  Compasa  of  July  12,  1940 1 

Tha  porttow  of  tha  praa  and  Congreaa— 
an  uncomfortably  large  portion — which  was 
aafer  to  aae   Algar   Blaa  convicted   of   per- 
jury—or ao— ethmg — Is  so  dlaappolnted  oTer 
tt  li  tuinina  tto  vengeful 


at  the  ^n  and  Co- 

ttae  mob  to  gat  a  convlctloo  in  tha 

of  Aigar  Him  haa  tatnight  a  yelp  ot  ra^a 


Cvaty. 


aa   too 
In  aoeh  a  aat-up  the 
of  lagaltty.  of  proof,  of  eoo- 
■orad  dr 
to  lynch 


aoetetylB 
of  prtrata 


Tha  pram  Oalugaa  tha  NaltMl  with 
hjMarla     Tba  )urlm  are  flltarad  throtagb  a 
lyataaa  of  pteklng.     Tha  netlsia 
a    ualiiea   to   their  aoaaCry.  and 


for 


four  Jurcn  raftsad  to 
encapta  of  tagaltty. 
.  Tba  raga  of  the  Un- 
9mH»  KaofaMMk  li  Uia 


Ineolrlng  tha  rad  ecars  and  tha  ipy  hnct. 
are   nary  ewt  to  wipe  e«rt  a«aa  the 
which  are  rtgi:ad  In  ibatr  favor,  hut 


Tha  moturlng  ta  akin  w  that  ot 

at  a  mob  fniatratad  at  a  praqpeeUva  lynching 

that  faUed  to  rseult  fatally  to  tha  victim. 

who   toroa  out   owrely   to   be   permaaantly 

»hlad  but  alive. 

■Mhody   must    be   guilty   of   something 

at  eenrM.  it  can't  be  the  mob  to  whom 

tha  lying  Whtttaker  Chambers  haa  baeotos 
a  WhlU  Knight  leading  a  charge  against 
tha  Had  Oragona. 

Brgo.  the  judge  is  fullty 

Oullty  of  what' 

Ouilty  of  pmlding  over  a  Jury  which 
faUed  to  agree  that  Bm  was  a  perjured 
eonsptrator  bttlBg  iBto  tha  lurid  and  dra- 
nhaaabars*  tortured  imagination 
tohlai. 

to  poetlaaa  of  tha  pram 

^ of    fiiWiallag   tha   Oovam- 

mant's  determined  effort  to  )uattfy  tha  per- 
jured Chaakhara'  talaa  by  getting  a  convic- 
tion of  a  im<e  liiiatail  State  and  Justice 
Dapa.-tment  functionary;  so  that  tha  wild 
and  extra-legal  raiding,  oppraailoa.  and 
Mad-baltlng  at  Tbm  Clark*  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  tha  Boase  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  could  And  some  presumptive 
justification  In  tha  about: 

-We've  caught  ooa.  We  actually  catight 
one     A  sub vei  aire. 

Tba  judge  la  tfmeged  baldly  with  having 
rafusad  to  diMilm  a  jwrer  aceuaad  oC  hMM  m 
favor  ot  aim.  iltogWi  etgoroua  Ooiwamini 
that  ha  be  diMrtmad. 

ktloB  la  a  groaa  pat— alBU  ot  tha 
truth. 

1  Pretrial  btaa  toward  Him  was  not  aa- 
tabliabad. 

a.  Tha  aoveroBMat  (the  proaacutor)  did 

not  ilsseanil  the  dtmaimal  ot  tha  Juror.    In 

tt  waa  explicit  on  tha  point  of  not  da- 

auch  a  dtamlaaal. 

The  sccuaatlons  cantered  around  Hubert 
Jamas,  jury  foreman. 

It  la  being  alleged  that  Jtldge  Kaufman 
'  demand"  that  James 

The  facta  are  so  clear  m  the  eoon  record 
Haalf  that  tha  DaUy  Oempam  reprodueaa 
herewith,  from  the  oAelal  transcript,  what 
did  tranaptra: 

"Judge  KaevMAii  Wall.  U  the  defendants 
eottnaal  are  wHUBf.  aad  If  I  ahould  follow 
your  stigpMllMi  Md  dhmhe  thla  pKor.  you 
atog  kaee  a  adatrlal. 

Well,  to  we  can  un- 
rlght  aow.  t 
Is  aot  ■wvtag  for  a  mleirlal  la 
subatanoe.  effect,  or  Infarance. 


to    tha 

United 
World- 
Unlted 


"Judge  Katjtmam.  Are  you  moving  that  this 
Jtwor  be  dlaquallfled? 

"Proaecutor  Mt,-3PHT.  No.  sir;  I  am  not.  I 
am  merely  callmg  the  court's  attention  to 
aeaa  facts  that  have  been  told  to  the  Gcv- 
amment.  and  am  asking  the  court  to  do  what 
It  thinks  Is  proper  under  the  circumstances." 
This  Is  an  end  to  the  portion  of  the  tran- 
script, which  has  been  reproduced  above  In 
the  exact  language  of  the  reccrd. 

Following  are  the  headlines  frcm  several 
local    evening    newspapers    relating 
story: 

•Jurors  pn^-Hlss  bias  charged; 
Statea  effort  to  unaeat  him  failed." 
Telegram.  "Rlu  Judge  kept  Juror 
Stotea  proteated  on  June  a."  Joumal-Amerl- 
eaa.  "Onlted  atatca  objected  to  Rim  fore- 
awn  toot  Judge  refused  to  oust  James,  said  to 
have  espreeaad  belief  in  tnnix;«rce. "  New 
Tork  8im. 

That  should  dlapoae  of  the  matter  of  Judge 
■aufamn's  bias,  although  it  is  doubtful  If 
(twin  do  so. 

The  %eed  for  a  reeord  of  actually  having 
proved  scmtebody  lomewhera  guilty  of  some- 
thing la  becoming  more  of  a  nccemlty  to  the 
The  great,  vaat  puMlc.  con- 
wtth  mlatnfeemetlon  and 
itlon  by  crganlzatloue  end  Indlvid- 
aaekmg  permanent  pewei  to  destroy 
In  the  name  of  defending  tt.  Is 
to  sense  that  we  are  being  driven 
and  that  fear.  hate,  suspicion, 
and  apprehenalon  over  every  demand  for 
broadening  our  democracy  are  b^ing  built 
up  in  a  panMent  aflOrt  to  link  It  all  up  with 
cummualHB  aad  aeoM  dire  olot  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

iBddan tally,  perjured  testimony  cannot, 
and  ahould  not.  k>e  condoned. 

What  kind  of  a  deal.  If  ^y.  did  the  Oov- 
amment  make  with  Whlttaker  Chambers  in 
thanga  for  bla  aarvlem  aa  the  star  witnem 
egetnat  Alger  Blm? 

And  If.  as  Is  protested,  no  deal  was  made, 
when  ta  Chambers  to  be  proaeruted  for  ad- 
mitted perjury — repeated  perjxiry — seven  con- 
feaaed  Instancaa  of  It  being  on  the  record 
of  thla  trtal? 

Is  more  than  a  slight  suspicion  that 
furore  artlflclaJly  created  over  Judge 
in  is  merely  another  diversionary 
taetle  intended  to  draw  public  attention  away 
from  Chambers'  freedom  from  Government 
action  on  the  aame  charge  it  feels  Impelled 
to 


America,  Lead  of  Political  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 


Of  THI  HOUSS  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  RAMSAY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
speech  given  by  Admiral  Loul^  £.  Den- 
feld.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  before 
the  American  Legion  convention.  Depart- 
ment of  West  Virginia.  Sunday  July  3. 
at  Wheeling.  W  Va. : 

It  ta  an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  Join  you 
m  thla  hour  of  solemn  trlbutf  to  our  fallen 
liglona.  To  thoaa  heroic  men.  named  and 
aaBMUai,  we  give  our  humble  thanka.  And 
when  we  msst.  as  we  meet  bare  now.  wa  do 
to  la  dadlcatlon  to  thoaa  who  have  made 
free  asaamhly  poailMa. 

The  eve  of  the  l^urth — thla  la  an  eve  of 
laatlng  ilsalAMnaa.'    HUto^lcally.  It 
a  night  louf  ifB  whaa  only  a  few  i 

a^ 


of  darl 


remained    tMfore^a   new   light 
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tyorat  forth  over  an  old  world — a  guiding  star 
of  political  troedom. 

The  men  aaarmbled  In  Philadelphia  on 
the  evening  at  July  3  were  few— a  small 
•'Icylan'* — aad  they  had  rome  from  all  points. 
!  K  en  wtetli*iT  of  life  ts  the  Colontea.  But 
they  poaaoaMl  a  ilnglenrBB  of  purpoae — the 
clear  determtnfttlon  to  aaeert  the  dignity  ct 
man.  And  to  effect  thla  principle,  to  make 
It  a  workable  ln«trum«it  of  everyday  na- 
tional life,  they  botind  themae'.vea  in  com- 
mon cause,  p'i'yg  to  that  cause  their  for- 
tui.es  and  thetr  Uvea. 

This  waa.  Indeed,  a  t>old  reeoiee— one  that 
Y^^v■^  long  amouldered  in  the  oppreaaed  hearta 
an^l  fp'"**»  of  men  everywhere. 

Por  centuries  there  had  been  a  code  to 
guide  men  spJituaily.  ^t  «^ay  of  life  ex- 
pounded by  Christ  tiad  spread  beyond  borders 
>>nd  ooeana — but  It  wasn't  untl'  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indepen^iMX  was  signed  In  Philadel- 
phia that  Chrlatlan  principles  were  Incor- 
porated In  a  nation's  poatlcal  deatiny. 

Mehle  aa  that  raaolution  waa.  lu  enactment 
was  at  a  great  coat.  In  lU  arake  came  revo- 
lution— but  once  caught  in  the  turmoil  of 
war.  the  struggling  Colonies  gave  unapar- 
ingly  of  their  goods  snd  of  their  men. 

We  were  not  yet  a  rich  naUon— several  gen- 
arationa  had  to  pasa  before  the  new  land 
yield  a  bountiful  hmemt  of  material 
more  often  than  not.  our  forcca 
wiara  poorly  armed  and 
wane  toy  hmger.  Tl^  daye  were  grimly  dark, 
and  even  the  strongest.  General  Waahlngten. 
atruggled  with  the  tnbulaUona  and  priva- 
tions, such  aa  try  men's  souls. 

But  odtaar  amd  ama  alike  reamiDad  stead- 
t^  to  the  camHb  aMkeugh  each  knew  full 
well  that  vlctxvy  would  tartat  ailth»  otm 
richaa.  Batlwr  that  bright  day  of  trl- 
meant  only  the  time  when  men  cculd 
go  botrc  and  begin  Uving  the  may  of  life 
for  which  they  had  foog  \t  ao  desperately. 

That  victory  eame — and  tlM  news  of  It 
quickly  speaad  to  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Here  tn  this  new  land,  and  under  a  new  flag. 
were  to  be  found  not  only  treasures  of  am- 
tsrlal  arorth.  but  that  which  men's  aoula 
craved  even  more. 

America  waa  tha  land  at  political  freedom, 
of  migrating  peoples  rolled  to- 
Tbey  came  from  all  lands, 
v«»>nttg  tlw  benefits  offered  by  thla  new  con- 
cept et  aua's  duty  towsrd  man.  To  some 
the  end  of  the  voyage  meant  freedom  of  re- 
llglTwia  exprcmlon — others  came  to  escape 
Old  World  mUltartam.  political  perwcutlon — 
for  amny  reeeons  and  from  many  lands  they 
caow  In  ever  swelling  numbers.  And  from 
this  eenerooi  Tiwftnn  of  people 
an  elixir  which  haa  new  fatted  to 
aad  suBtatn  ua  In  the  trials  which  the  subse- 
quent yean  lavught  to  our  coxintry. 

In  peace  we  have  labored  side  by  side, 
molding  a  Nation  of  which  we  are  Jiiatly 
proud.  In  war  we  have  answered  the  drum's 
beat  togather.  each  to  hla  taak.  each  to  his 
talenta    kmerlrsni  all. 

As  a  nation  we  mark  tomwicw  oar  one 
hundred  and  seventy-third  year.  For  173 
yean,  the  tight  kindled  by  that  small  band 
or  man  In  Philadelphia  has  never  oeaeed  to 
ahlae.  It  is  the  same  light  that  hueafid 
ChateeU-TWerry.  the  Argonne.  the 
of  Antfo  and  Normandy — that 
pierced  the  murk  and  stench  of  Balsen — of 
Dachau.  It  gUMed  our  men  on  Bataan.  and 
beckoned  the  Marines  at  Iwo  Jima.  To 
how  tar  thla  light  of  freedom  has 
kted  the  comers  of  the  earth,  one  has 
only  to  read  the  roster  of  our  so  recent  war 
.daad — the  men  from  Irish.  Oerman.  Jewish, 
snd  countless  other  extractions 
ID  long  ago  we  believed  that  we  bad 
taught  our  latt  war.  that  the  list  of  honored 
eloaed  for  all  time  We  believed 
»  aad  our  allies,  men  of  all  races  and 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
ion  ewdeaeoe  In  war,  SKJold  turn  our 


mtitual  talents  toward  the  establlahment  of 
an  enduring  peace. 

But  otrr  men  were  hardly  home,  the  aoQ  of 
the  battleSelds  dried  of  the  bHwd  that  had 
won  them,  before  that  Meal  waa  ahaltered. 
And  today  another  oeelBOue  nauMe  roHo  ever 
the  land.  It  is  a  tumult  conceived  In  deceit 
and  iKxn  of  fnatratlon,  yet  It  would  have 
OS  believe  that  ours  la  not  the  better  wey 
of  life,  that  our  efforts  have  been  mlagtMad. 
that  cttr  sacrifices  have  been  made  for  base 
materlallsUc  gains. 

The  physical  abundance  we  employ  for  the 
betto^nent  cf  our  people  Is  too  we*!  known 
to  need  further  exposition.  SoclaOy.  we  have 
made  and  are  m?*^<^g  long  and  certain 
strldea.  We  have  accomplished  mvKb  to 
hyniKh  old  hatred  and  prejudices;  much 
more  Is  yet  to  be  done  tn  this  direction,  but 
our  prcgrem  Is  heartening.  And  spiritually. 
It  is  clear  that  we  hjve  never  deviated  from 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom  aa  flrat  aet 
down  by  otir  founding  fathers 

These  attributes  of  the  national  character 
have  not  been  uaed  selfishly,  far  the  benefit 
of  our  people  alone.  After  each  war  we  have 
helped  our  alliea  and  the  vanquished  alike. 
But  untU  our  time  In  history,  plunder  waa 
the  Inevitable  companion  of  tlie  victor  They 
rode  the  same  horaa.  azKl  that  which  they 
c  luki  not  devour,  they  trampled. 

Today,  by  meana  of  the  liarahall  plan, 
and  other  agemlre  both  Federal  and  pri- 
vate, we  ere  aeeking  to  restore  thoae  nations 
n»wi  peoples  so  erxieUy  ravaged  by  war.  To 
Aare  with  them  the  fortimca  of  all  kinds 
which  we  have  been  able  to  amam  under 
the  doctrines  caUbUahed  that  ftcat  Inde- 
pendence Day  bM  been  our  obJecUve. 

How  could  such  a  fallens  of  life  be 
achieved  by  a  pecple  otogulded  lor  nearly 
a  centuriea.  Ai»d  if  ours  Is  not  the  better 
way  of  life,  why  la  It  that  the  raada  leading 
to  It  are  still  swollen?  Poe  the  hungry,  the 
homeleaa.  and  the  downtrodden,  ours  Is  the 
light  that  ahines  tn  darkness.  To  them  we 
hold,  still,  the  hope  of  refuge. 

In  all  life  we  see  side  by  side  the  posi- 
tive and  the  negative,  the  builder  and  the 
destroyer.  Our  role  on  thia  earth  has  been 
from  the  first  that  of  the  builder.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  play  thla  preeminent  part, 
great  care  and  even  greater  vigilance  must 
be  token.  If  we  shotild  fall.  If  thla  statriy 
structure  we  have  latxjred  over  so  long  and 
so  lovingly  were  to  crumble,  the  destructtcn 
will  be  borne  by  ue  aD — and  the  faxiit  wUI  be 
our  own. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  guard  the  fortress  from 
without;  more  Important,  we  must  protect 
It  from  within.  To  each  of  us,  therefore, 
falls  a  task  which  can  be  performed  l>y  no 
other.  The  fate  of  our  Nation  depends  not 
upon  a  handful  of  dlplonaats,  but  upon  how 
well  each  one  of  us  Individually  playi  hla 
part. 

Xqual  opportunity  entails  equal  respon- 
sibility. To  this  we  have  been  rommttted 
down  the  years.  Since  the  day  of  rcanaitt- 
ment  to  this  and  other  truths,  the  world 
which  then  aeemed  ao  wide  has  steadily  dl- 
minl&hed  until  now  each  nation  la  ready 
witncaa  to  our  deeda.  The  commemora- 
tion of  our  birth  dato  haa  outgrown  its  origi- 
nal significance.  Tomorrow,  aa  we  stand 
or  march  together,  the  eyea  and  the  ears 
of  the  world  will  be  upon  ua.  It  will  not. 
therefore,  be  enot:^  for  us  to  pay  homage 
to  the  past,  to  meet  to  honor  our  dead.  We 
must  give  our  sacred  pledge  to  the  futtire. 
Thua  far.  the  generationa  of  our  people 
have  kept  the  beacon  Iraming  brightly.  Our 
will  and  our  strength  are  still  equal  to  the 
task.  And  we  shall  go  forward,  ever  onward, 
no  matter  what  form  the  oppoaltlon  may 
assume. 

We  shall  advance  calmly,  without  panic, 
our  way  Illuminated  by  the  light  entrusted 
to  our  keeping. 


Biweekly  Report  by  Hen.  Frands  J. 
Myers,  ol  Peaasjivania,  to  People  of 
PeaiuylTaaia 


KZTBII8ION  or  RBMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  eDTMsn-vuru 
IN  THE  SEKATS  OP  TBX  UNTTKD  STATES 

Tuesdaji,  July  12  *  legislative  day  of 
Thin-sday.  June  2»,  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
tbt  RscctD  transcription  No.  2  in  the  bi- 
weekly HK9  .series  of  reports  by  myself 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Thii 
transcripUcn  was  prepared  for  radio 
broadcasting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cription was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxccMtp,  as  follows: 

The  news  out  of  Washington  theae  days 
leaecta  a  Capital  and  Oongreas  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  confliet  and  turmoil.  8py 
trials  and  Investigations.  l03ralty  inquiries 
'into  the  explosive  Issue  of  atomic-energy  ad- 
ministration, a  probe  Into  IniiMiiMloes  ot 
graft  or  eorruf  tlon  In  military  proeutaaHBt 
matters,  and.  of  course,  the  Mg  Issue  of  TMt- 
Hartley  repeal,  all  eonunaad  the  hendllnca 
and  the  attention  of  nervous-sounding  ne^ 
oamflscatatora.  And  now  the  Atlantic  secu- 
rity pact  Is  salt  d  committee,  awaiting  Sen- 
ate cosieldstatloo. 

Of  ooune.  aU  of  these  things  are  vitally 
to  the  country,  aad  it  is  only 
It  they  receive  the  headline  atten- 
tkm  they  deserve.  But  it  is  my  feeling  that 
In  aetting  forth  theae  extreowiy  Important 
developments  as  separate  and  unrelated  sen- 
sations the  putaUe  gets  a  mlataartlng  impraa- 
ston  of  tha  aetnal  sliiisphsu  at  their  Na- 
tion's Gapitai.  which  Is  not  at  all  the  dc- 
morallaad  aad  limr^  place  the  news  would 
indicate  it  to  be. 

Seme  of  the  inveattgatlons  under  way  are 
tn  the  nature  of  side  ^tows  to  the  main 
spectacle.  The  news  stones  might  Indicate 
that  practically  aU  the  Members  of  Oongrws 
of  their  time  to  thoae  side 
etaaliy  only  the  membsrs 
of  the  particular  committees  Involved  are 
taking  part  In  these  weil-pubUctsad  Investl- 
gatlona. 

Those  of  ua  who  are  not  on  the  Joint 
Atomic  knergy  Committee  or  the  Houm 
Armed  Servlcea  Oomsoittee.  or  one  or  ano»Jisr 
of  the  invesUgatkoi-minded  approprlatioua 
mlmxaaalttess,  are.  nevarthciasa,  eztrensaty 
occupied  In  our  own  coounltteca  and  on  the 
House  or  Senate  floor  with  important  leg- 
islation which  does  not  always  attract  head- 
line attention,  but  whose  influence  on  the 
•ctlvttlcs  of  the  people  of  America  and  on 
bualnem  or  Indiistry  or  labor  or  the  consumer 
is  of  a  very  strong  character. 

I  think  I  can  point  this  up  merely  by  giv- 
ing a  few  items  out  of  my  own  diary  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  policy  meetings,  conferences, 
and  floco"  activities  in  recent  days. 

For  Uie  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  attend- 
ing hearings  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forrifn 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  natural  gaa. 
We  are  trying  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of 
expert  advice  fn»n  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlaalon  and  from  the  gas  industry  and  from 
repreaentotivm  of  States  and  mi 
whether  or  not  the  Congress 

gatherers  of  natural  gas  who  do  not  base 
their  own  pipe  lines  into  consumer  morluts 
In  other  States. 
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Ob  Um  mtrfac*  R  MOBdi  lUc* 
ttcm  to  d«c*dt.  Tb*  oclflaaa 
Act 


which 

Oomt.  teuwwifw.  dMUr»d  in  • 

•  few  9««<a  ^o  ^I»**  t'M  FM»»1 

could  set  nxm  cfaar«»d  by 

tn    tntcnMM 


«•  h*d  in  Um 
•  1IWWIII  ifctTi  on  th*  part  of 
tht   tnUrt   n»turai-CM 
Um   ptv*  UMa.    to  fet 

prvtt;  much  haw 
nffuUUcm  of 
(•IM.  W«  Mockad  that  tn  th«  ■■«■<■  Int«r- 
MM*  OoMBHC*  OHBatttoc  tn  1M7  by  a  vmt 
narrow  mmtgfm  oT  T  to  •— th«  atx  Dtmocrmta 
on  tha  coHBinaa  aad  oaa  Mapubllcan.  Snaa- 
tor  ToHT.  «r  avw  aHBtahlrt.  Jotnln«  to- 
galhar  to  km  tba  BMar  MU.  W«  alao  lailad 
a  ilmUar  bUl  last  y«ar  hy  a  aooMWhat  larter 


Tha 


biU 

any  MB  iMMtoty  faaaahttac  It.    Th* 

bafora  tb«  comaUtiM  aaalu  to  fuar- 

by  licMatton  tha  «aaa  raaolu  which 

ct  vm  wiw  last  y«ar  and  tha  yaar  baf  or* 

MU  aaM  aft  that  tUna  w« 

wUlt^  to  allow,  (hat  waa  to  aaampt 

Um  nMa  ahaifiil  by  Uutepandant 

to  tha  plpo 

In  tha  laat  yaar.  howtvar.  ao  many  naw 

or  aarttfiad. 
brtnt 

'    _  to  tha 

nk  aw.    As  h  NMli  mmm  ol  tha  Mi 


tha  utility  has  had  to  buy  saw  aqulpmant  at 
hicbar  pnoaa. 

Mr.  ihtr*Tr'*^**  haa  alwaya  tupportad  tba 
thaory  which  haa  baan  approrad  by  tha  8u- 
praaaa  Oaurt  of  tha  Unltad  SUtaa  and  which 
to  toUowad  by  tha  rtdaral  Powar  CommlMlon 
or  laaHi^  rataa  down  to  a  point  whcra  thay 
raOaet  an  amlnantly  fair — but  only  a  (air— 
rattira  on  tha  actual  invaatad  capital  of  tba 
utility. 

la  all  this  Important  to  you  paopla  In  Pcnn- 
■yUanU?  It  cartatnly  la.  With  tha  praaant 
diTlaion  in  tha  ^tdaral  Powar  Commlaalon  of 
thrva  to  two  on  fiindamantal  laauea  of  rata 
maklcg.  particularly  In  the  natural  gas  fiald. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  membarahlp  on  tha  Ccwnmta- 
^«T»i  on  a  parmanant  baala  aa  a  rcault  of  bla 
eonflrmatlan  by  tha  Sanate  Inauraa  a  fair 
bcaak  for  tha  eonaumara  al  gaa  and  in  aoma 
araaa.  alactzldty.  In  Pcnnaylranla  and  for 
Ptnnaylranla  Industry,  partlcxilarly  In  tbe 
waatcm  part  of  tba  State,  which  requires 
natural  gas  for  cartaln  of  lu  operational 
tachnlquaa. 

My  own  cie— atttaa  raaponslbUltlaa  and  also 
my  raaponalbUltlaa  aa  majority  whip  in  tbe 
Sanafea  hava  baan  ao  haaTy  lataly  that  I  had 
to  farano  an  opportunity  to  alt  in  recenU; 
with  tha  gwwt^  Labor  Ooana^tee  when  bear- 
ings  were  held  on  a  bin Tnave  coaponaorcd 
with  Senator  Nblt  and  others  to  enable  the 
radcral  Ooremment  to  take  action  against 
I  wanted  very  much  to 
L.  Lawta  when  be  taatlilcd  In  favor 
of  the  Ifcely-Myers  btn.  Bla  testimony,  as 
always,  was  I  underatood.  extremely  dra- 
matic Probably  no  one  can  apaak  as  elo- 
quently aa  Mr.  Lewis  on  tha  aubjact  of  tha 
horrible  ton  ot  deatba  and  Injurlca  to  our 
eoal  mlnars  aa  the  raault  of  unsafe  eondl- 
Uona  In  tha  mlnaa  Tba  Nealy-Myara  bill 
would  parmlt  Padaral  mtno  hMpwton  to 
eloaa  down  any  unsafe  mhM  tram  MMMIaBa 
ittf  iii^aiinia  to  huHtan 


fM  tn  Plttaburfh  and  In  othar  cttlaa  «C  I 
i|flvanU  whara  natural  gaa  baa  baan  a  ftial 
Imv  m  uaa  and  higMy  tnMMwtant  to  indua- 

at  thd  mmm  which  hava 

only  a  food  daol  ot  my  tttaa. 

hut  a  liwnandnm  amount  at  study  on  my 

part 

On  tha  aabjaet  of  natural-gaa  ratca  and  ot 

f,  I  think  It  approprtaU 

of  tha  fact 

by  tha  Sanato  for 

■ 

UtOtty 

tn  hahalt  of  tba  conaoaMn  of  vdttty  i 

tn  tha  ttata.  baa  baan  aarrlc^  since  laat  sum- 
Mwon  tiM 

t»F 
Tba 


Allot  thsaa 
•a  thay  ara  in  tba  preeaaa  o(  ahaplac 
tloo  and  of  uneovartnf  (acts.  ara.  of  coutaa. 
mtfcmtmrf  to  tba  win  abew— to  actios  on 
tiM  Bowt  Mi  ■wall  toon  wbara  lafisU- 
tion  ta  aetunlly  enacted. 

Tha  banata.  aa  everyone  knows,  haa  bafora 
It  aa  pfuy^^t  buainaaa  tha  adBilnlatrntlan's 
bUI  to  rapaal  tha  Taft-Hartlay  Act  and  to 
raplaca  tt  with  laflslaUon  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Wafoar  Act.  but  with  cartaln  changes  rec- 
onuaaoded  by  Praaldent  Truman  as  a  result 
of  our  axpartanea  orar  tha  yaara  with  the 
Wagnar  Act. 

Juat  what  oar  MU  wta  look  Ilka  whan  it 
pMaaa  tha  nana la  fnhaMj  not  for  several 
weck«  at  least— U  anyosM's  gxiaaa — and  every- 
one saeins  to  ba  ginaslng.  It  will.  I  hopa.  not 
be  a  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  another  name.  I 
think  avary  raaaonabla  business  man  has 
eoaaa  to  tha  eoncloalan  by  now.  as  did  Buai- 
neaa  Waak  irrg— *"^  last  Decambar.  that  the 
Taft-Hartlay  Act  waa  bad  lactalatlnn  The 
wlMla  tbaory  of  tba  Taft-BarUey  Act  was  that 
atronc  tabor  unloaa  oonatttutad  a  menace  to 
tha  country^  aeonomy  and  safety  IndUtd- 
ual  proTlalona  of  tha  act  t>y  themselves  have 
limit  tn  many  eaaaa.  Imt  aa  part  of  a  pattern 
of  dbaotton  on  lagtalatlnn.  thoaa  provtatona 
a  in  aaw  puaMa  wbleb.  wban  put  to* 
i  outright  and  deliberate  antt- 


gaa  and 


TlM  (act  that  tha  main  architect  of  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Senator  Tarr.  tiaa  cooaa 
forward  wtth  an   amartng  eoaaproaalaa  Mil 

tba  law  many  of 
had  defended 
paaaad  9  ycara 
of  thinking — a  sansibla 
In   tba   S    yaara   or   so   since   Taft- 
^Tf^-**  law.  much  of  tha  hysteria 
laatllllnt  fraas  ttia  poat-war  bread  and  but- 
of  labor  haa  dlaappaarad.    I  think 
I  of  tbia  iMUa  ara  trying  to  look  at 
tba  paobiaai  a  Uttla  anra  ohjactlvely  than 
1. 

I  ttat  wa  ara  tn  rtrtuaiiy 
It  en  d  naw  MU.    Obvi- 
oualy  that  la  not  tnia.    Thaaa  isauaa  of  labor 


leglalatton  ara  going  to  kM  (otight  over  vlcor- 
oualy.  almoat  bitterly,  but  thU  time  In  an 
ataoipbars  much  cloaar  to  raaaon  and  com- 

WlUla  seeking  to  remove  soma  of  tha 
strait- Jacket  provisions  of  Tsll-Hartlay  from 
latMr's  back,  from  the  back  of  raapactabla 
labor  unions  which,  in  some  cases.  Ilka  tha 
printers'  union,  have  had  management-labor 
tntdlUooa  and  custonu  and  practices  of  SO 
yaara  standing  outlawed  overnight  by  an  act 
of  OoOfraaa.  the  SenaU  has  Juat  recenUy 
canH>latad  action  on  a  bill  with  which  I  was 
doaaly  Identified  which  would  give  to  In^aa- 
try.  particularly  to  Pennsylvania  induatry. 
some  assurances  on  the  legality  of  legitimate 
competitive  practices  Involving  freight  ab- 
sorption, practices  which  have  recently  coma 
Into  queatlon  as  a  rea\ilt.  first,  of  a  Supreme 
Ckiurt  optnkm  In  a  caae  last  year  Involving 
the  cement  Induetry  and  second  of  a  caae 
llnvolvlng  manufacturers  of  rigid  steel  con- 
duit on  which  the  Supreme  Court  divided 
evenly.  4  to  4.  with  one  J\istlce  not  par- 
ticipating. In  this  instance  the  Supreme 
Court  was  unable  to  tell  us  ]\ist  what  the  law 
was  m  regard  to  certain  types  cf  Independ- 
ent, noncollualve  freight -abaorptlon  prac- 
tlcea. 

This  Is  rather  a  technical  subject,  so  tech- 
nical in  fact  that  the  committees  of  Congreaa 
have  t>een  struggling  wtth  It  for  several 
ysars.  falling  In  all  that  time  to  come  for- 
ward wtth  leglalatlve  language  which  would 
outline  clearly  the  narrow  dtvldlag  line  be- 
tween legal  methods  of  dotaf  b—lness  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  violations  of  tha  anti- 
trust laws. 

Since  tt  la  a  technical  subject.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  go  Into  it  here  and  now.  I  shall 
ba  glad  to  send  full  Information  on  this  to 
any  manufacturer  to  wbobi  tba  taaua  of  da- 
Uvarad  pricing  u  taqporMbt  or  to  aayoaa 
who  ta  latareated  What  I  want  to  point 
out  bara  la  that  through  the  vehicle  of  a  blU 
introduced  by  ma.  8.  lOOt.  amended  first  in 
tba  Saaata  Judlatary  Committee  and  than 
on  the  Senate  floor  fol- 
iMtween 
antitrust 

in  for  both  tha 
Ittae  and  the  Sanata 
Judiciary  Commlttca.  wa  ware  able  to  work 
oat  laaguage  which  wa  think  and  wa  hopa 
will  raaaova  the  dond  of  poaalble  antltniat 
proaacutlon  (toas  lagttlBMMa  tntuam&moma  fol- 
lowinf  wluit  avarybody  aaaaaa  to  agraa  today 
ara  tafHlaata  matboda  of  caaapatltton  but 
wtilch  tha  Swpraaia  Court  nait  month  or 
next  year  may  suddenly  pronounce  to  t>a 
Ulagal. 

Sveryona  who  wortu  for  a  manufaeturtng 
plant  In  Pannaylvanla  has  a  stake  tn  thla 
laaua  ttacaoaa  If  our  plants  cannot  abaorb 
fralgb^  tbal  li  paf  part  of  the  coat  or  aU  of 
tba  eoat  of  ablppinf  tholr  pro  'ucu  to  dlatant 
marketa.  they  may  not  be  able  to  compata  tn 
thuae  markets  with  firms  located  cloaar  to 
tha  market  areas.  Slnoe  many  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's planu  serve  tha  whole  Matlon,  tt  ta 
important  that  they  can  compata  lagltl- 
aMtaly  and  affectively. 

I  Maatlon  this  aa  an  Indication  of  tbe  (act 
that  thla  Bghty-first  Congreaa  to  a  Congraaa 
aaaktng  to  sar^  all  tha  people — buainaaa.  In- 
dustry, tha  conaumar,  the  public,  labor — to 
serve  them  fairly  and  to  enact  fair  leglata- 
tlon. 


TW  New  Scaator  FroM  Nev  Tark 


KXTENSION  OF  R£31ARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  ICEATING 


or 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPKBBKNTA'] 
TMesdat.  July  12.  t943 

Mr.  KIATINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial   comment    from    the    New    York 
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Times,  which  follows  under  Icate  to  ex- 
tend my  remark.s.  Ls  typical  of  the  uut- 
wersal  approval  which  has  greeted  the 
appointment  by  Governor  Dewey  of  John 
puaiM  Daxks  to  service  m  the  United 
Stataa  Senate  HLs  premie  nee  there  will 
benefit  not  alone  the  State  of  New  York. 
but  the  entire  Nation.  His  di.«:tinguished 
and  patriotic  service  to  his  country  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs  has  al- 
ready won  for  him  a  unique  position  of 
honor  and  admiration  among  his  fellow 
Americans  of  both  political  parties. 
The  editorial  follows: 

jrrw  TOBK's  WIW  sznatos 

Governor  Dewey  did  not  have  to  search 
hard  or  to  tblnJc  long  In  order  to  find  an 
admirably  qualified  successor  to  Bobert  P 
Wagner  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Tbe 
name  of  Jokk  Foana  OuLua  must  have 
come  to  his  mind  ^vomptly,  logically,  and 
with  gratitude  that  the  servlocs  ot  so  able 
and  experienced  a  nominee  were  avallaole 
to  the  people  of  New  York.  The  issues  of 
chief  Importance  still  awaiting  action  at  the 
preaent  seaaion  of  Congreaa  He  primarily  in 
tba  fleld  at  foreign  affaira.  They  are  rati- 
fication of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  acUon 
on  the  pact  of  military  assistance  which  Is  an 
essential  supplement  to  It.  Implementation 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Acrcamenta  Act— which  as- 
sumes Increasing  Importance  In  the  light  of 
the  "doUar  sttcrtage"  that  now  troubles  our 
deatocratlc  aOles.  In  all  tbcae  and  other 
doacl*  related  matters  Mr.  Z>171Xbb  has  ac- 
quired a  great  wealth  of  flrst-hand  knowledge 
and  experience. 

In  his  announcement  of  thla  appointment 
OoTemor  Dewey  suggaata  that  Mr.  Duixb 
may  aarra  in  the  Sanate  only  until  December, 
and  Mr.  DtnjJM  himself  says  that  be  docs  not 
txpact  to  ba  a  oandldau  in  the  November 
election .  Th«aa  are  oaattara  wtxlch  may  ba 
left  to  another  day.  For  tba  praaant  It  is 
tnoufh  to  note  thst  the  appointment  comes 
In  luBclant  time  to  anahta  Mr.  Dvuja  to 
makt  a  contrtbatlaB  to  tba  diactwion  of  im- 
portant qnaations  ttlU  on  the  agenda  of  this 
oailon  and  that  tt  confers  s  well-earned 
boBor  on  a  dtlren  cf  thla  commvntty  who 
baa  aerred  the  whole  American  public  faith- 
PaStf  aad  wtth  distinction.  For  more  than  4 
DCLUB  has  willingly  put  as.de  his 
at  the  drop  of  the  hat  and  rushed 
from  OB«  Important  commission  and  one 
critical  Intemattaaal  eonf^r^nce  to  another 
at  the  call  of  the  White  House  The  title  of 
"Senator"  well  rewards  and  excellently  befits 


Wkat  AboQt  tke  25,000.000  Anericaa 
Oiildrea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAT  rroRN..\ 
IN  THl  BOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Amerk^n  people  are  always  ready  to  rush 
to  the  aid  of  children  in  distress,  chil- 
dren who  are  hungry,  ill  clothed,  sick. 
The  picture  of  a  child  on  a  poster  brings 
a  53rmpath0tic  response  in  donations 
from  AmfticMBLS.  Relief  pacicage^  flow 
acraas  the  tea  to  case  the  svtTrrine  of 
children  In  Europe  and  in  A:>ia.  Many 
Americans  even  adopt  war  orphans  and 
contribute  monthly  donations  for  the 
support  of  these  unfortimate  children. 


But  what  of  the  25.000.000  American 
children  who  are  growing  up  in  our  own 
Nation?  Wliat  are  we  doing  to  guar- 
antee to  them  the  most  important  of  all 
their  possessions,  their  heritage  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  liberty,  the  rlcbt  to 
be  self-df ppndent.  the  freedom  to  decide 
their  own  future? 

Unless  we  act  now  to  protect  our 
American  principles  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  defeat  the  growth  of  a  socialist 
state  which  vail  guarantee  a  measure 
of  planned  security  for  the  individual 
in  one  hand  while  it  directs,  orders,  and 
decides  each  step  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, our  25.000,000  children,  the 
American  citizens  of  tomorrow,  will  have 
lost  their  birthright. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Tax  Digest, 
the  following  article  forcibly  directs  our 
attention  to  this  dangerous  trend.  It 
should  receive  consideration,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  members  of  Congress  who 
still  believe  that  our  first  duty  is  "to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 

WHAT    SBOtrr     25,000,000     AlfKRlTAW    CHnjHUCMT 

One  little  woe-begotten  child  on  a  poster 
can  evoke  tbe  sympathy  and  generous  out- 
pouring of  millions  of  doUars  on  tbe  part  of 
the  American  people.  We're  quick  to  rtae  to 
help  the  poor  little  children  of  China,  or  of 
Greece,  or.  In  years  gone  by,  of  Armenia. 
Once  in  a  while  we  even  go  to  vrar  to  protect 
their  freedom. 

But  what  are  we  doing  today  to  protect  the 
fraadom  ot  tbe  2S.OCO.000  little  children  In 
tiM  Unltad  BUtea  who  will  be  tba  men  and 
WOOMn  0(  tbe  next  generation  t 

Sara,  thalr  little  atomacha  ara  full.  Tbalr 
fattMTS  and  aotbara  ara  guaranteed  unem- 
ploymant  UMuranoa.  Wa  take  tbam  into 
acbooi  almoat  at  tha  araila— and  apparantly 
wa  pUm  to  take  cara  ot  tbam  dear  to  tba 
grava. 

But  what  about  tbeir  fraadomf  WhUa  wa 
are  guarantaalng  tbem  aacurlty.  ana  )ote. 
and  parity  prices,  and  old-age  Inaurauca,  and 
all  Uke  otber  things  that  our  Oovcrnment  Is 
holding  out  to  them — what  ara  wa  doing  to 
their  American  birUkrlgbt  of  freedom? 

That  American  Mrtferitbt  Is  not  freedom 
from  fear,  or  want,  or  a^  90tm  bad  Uitag. 

It  Ls  freedom  of  o|iportanlty,  traadoaa  to 
make  the  moat  of  thimaal^a.  frsadoaa  to  be 
aelf-depeiKleiit.  freedom  to  earn,  to  aave,  to 
Invest — freedom  to  pm-sue  happlnesa  In  tbelr 
own  way  and  at  their  own  speed,  ba  tt  alow 
or  faat.  In  the  end.  U  Is  freedom  to  daclda 
what  tbey  will  do  arlth  tbalr  own  Uvea. 

Today  the  American  paople  ara  paying 
about  30  percent  of  their  Income  to  Govern- 
ment in  taxes.  And  a  big  part  of  that  30  per- 
cent comes  out  of  tbair  pay  checks  before  they 
cat  tbem..  Any  such  aaonaona  oautiibuuon 
for  only  ona  phaac  in  tba  aoaiplaBtty  that 
aaakaa  iq>  our  way  of  life  serloiialy  Jeopard  laes 
aU  tbe  otber  parts. 

Where  an  averaga  ot  30  cents  out  of  ewrf 
dollar  of  income  goea  for  a  mandatory  cost  of 
government,  the  home  Ls  left  only  70  cents 
out  of  tbe  doUar  of  tncoaaa  lor  ail  the  eaaan- 
tlala  that  have  traditionally  baan  tbe  raapon- 
slhUity  of  tbe  home  and  family  In  the  United 
States  ot  America. 

Private  charity,  another  American  Institu- 
tion, has  a  hard  row  to  hoe  In  tha  United 
States  today — evidenced  by  tha  lack  of  suc- 
oaaa  of  oiany  Conuniinity  Chest  drivea  thla 
paat  yaar. 

Few  churches  are  rolling  in  wealth 
either — few  indeed  are  there  who  can  give 
a  twentieth,  let  alone  a  tithe  of  tbelr  in- 
come to  the  glory  of  God. 

The  public  schools,  far  from  continuing  aa 
a  grass  roota  Institution,  aua  clamoring  to 
beccme  Federal  dependents. 

We  hear  much  In  the  nawapapars  about  tba 
"dearth  of  ventiire  capttaL"    What  doaa  that 


mean?  It  almply  means  that  fewer  and  fevwr 
Americans  are  able  to  save  much  and  that  the 
urge  for  security  baa  so  great  a  bold  on  tba 
thougbUcaa  tba4  only  a  raiattvaly  aaaall  num- 
ber are  willing  to  Invest  their  hard- won  sav- 
ings In  enterprtsea  where  there  Is  an  element 
of  risk. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  Is  operating 
under  a  •250.000.000.000  debt.  Talk  of  a 
$600,000,000,000  Federal  debt  la  starting  In 
Washington.  Certainly  there  is  lltUe  indl- 
catloD  of  much  effort  to  cut  Federal  expendl- 
tiirea  so  that  next  year^  Federal  budget  may 
be  in  tnlance — mocb  laaa  to  cot  Federal  cx- 
pendlttnea  ao  that  the  people  of  this  country 
ma/  have  aoaoe  tax  reduction.  Senator  Bran 
has  estimated  that,  without  any  more  com- 
mitments such  as  socialized  medicine,  we  will 
be  ail.OCO.000.OOe  along  tba  road  to  our  sec- 
ond quarter  trilUoo  ot  national  debt  by  tha 
end  of  fiscal  1951. 

California  la  due  for  a  blUlon-dollar  SUte 
budget  for  1  year.  It  begs  the  question  to 
point  to  aU  that  goea  into  the  State  budget — 
all  the  l-tcal  govemmenu  get  out  of  It.  The 
State  must  raise  $1,000,000,000  next  year,  and 
that  meana  Inrrtaaarl  aiul  new  taaaa. 

Local  property  taxes  are  moiinttng  higher 
and  blsbn,  going  up  faster  than  tbe  tnereaaa 
In  population  or  In  taxable  valiiatlon. 

And  local  governments  arc  Invading  other 
aouroes  of  revenue — notably  dttaa  gotag  after 
the  aales  tax,  as  well  aa  iiiiaaliig  for  graatar 
sxipport  from  the  State  and  Federal  Govern - 
ments.  Moat  striking  example,  perhapa,  ia 
tbe  public  schools,  which  are  (S-omotlng  Fed- 
eral aid  for  adneatlon,  and  In  California,  at 
laaaC  demanding  aMre  out  of  the  Stau  ttaaa 
ury.  aa  wall  aa  levying  Ineraaatng  property 


There's  good  raaaon  to  expect  that  Call- 
fomlana  wUl  be  paying  higher  taxes  per  per- 
aon  thla  oomlng  yaar  than  tbay  did  in  tha 
peak  yaar  or  war  apaniiac.  And  tt  tba  tai- 
cosaa  of  tba  paopla  |oaa  down.  It 
aa  avan  graatar  proporttoa  will  go 
ammant  and  tba  otbar  alda  of  tba  a^t 
avan  laaa  wUl  ba  left  for  tba  paraonal  tiaa  of 
tba  paopta. 

But  wttb  all  the  danger  flags  (lying  there 
ara  tboaa  wbo,  with  tbalr  ayaa  wkN  open,  pro- 
mote Mgger  and  greater  Invaakm  Into  tba 
prtvata  Uvea  of  the  pc«3ple — more  government 
patemallam.  more  spending,  more  control. 
And  there  are  thoae  who  blindly  follow,  trad- 
ing a  little  government  service  for  a  big  slice 
of  their  freedom. 

Tbe  parable  aboxit  the  man  who  traded  bis 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  baa  been  re- 
peated over  and  over.  Seems  like  people  don't 
learn  from  history,  from  the  ezpeiienoe  of 
tbe  past. 

Any  American  past  40  who  tent  blinding 
hlmadf  to  tbe  paat  can  remember  when  he 
was  free  to  save,  free  to  ptortda  his  own  se- 
curity, free  to  build  a  boslneaa  and  to  com- 
pete for  success — free  to  make  his  own  life, 
Ifbcrtv.  and  bappinaaa. 

What  about  tba  1MQ0,000  children  of  tbe 
genCTation? 


Biweekiy  Report  by  Hon.  Francis  J. 
Myers,  of  Pennsjivaxua,  to  tke  People 
of  Pennsylvaiiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  pamsTuiABaA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.   MYERS.      Mr.    President,    I    asic 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


im 
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Um  Rbcou  truMcrtpUoo  No  3  in  the  bi- 
weekly 1M0  Mrtn  of  reports  by  myself 
to   the   people  of   Pennsyhruua.     This 

prepared    for    rmdlo 


There  belnf  no  objection .  the  tr&n- 
•erlpUoo  vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Racoso.  m  follows 

to  WAahlnftoo.  tb« 

to  iprMid  tbat  MtJoumaMot 

caat    b*    far    avay.    fl«BMMr 

m  ttm  amy  i«o  wtth  all 

of  aeM-AaiaM.  and  yoa  wui  ba 


pa  tiM 


I  would  dlaeount  Utat  txMkto  tnlonnatkm 
tf  X  ware  yvn.  parttcvlarty  tf  you  are  taktag 
a  raal  tntaraat  tn  year  Ooofraaa  aad  to  whet 
It  la  dolBC.  and  what  it 
mat  fOlag  to  quit  until  w«  : 
•*  lek  wmem  tlun  «•  alraedy  have. 

of  ua  tn  tlM  leedwahlp  of  tb*  Oon- 
hav*  DO  cspactaUea  that  wa  can  in 
ihla  ant  nlon  of  tba  BgMy-ftrat  Oongraaa 
iBto  law  etary  piuHilew  and  awry 
prowuaa  at  tka  IMS  Drmocrattc 
platform. 

Aa  the  chaliMaii  at  tba  eaaMriMaa  which 
draXtad  that  ptetform  at  WiiladaipMt  laat 
Julj.  I  can  tcU  you  that  we  knew  that  th« 
Of  wiitlnc  that  Uat  of 
law  cooatltutad  a  vary  dlfll- 
cult  teifealaBi  job  for  Oaatptam.  Thia  i« 
trua  UM  aora  ao  bacawae  tfaaptta  what  jou 


I  can  aay  to 
you  honaatly  that  thla  Oiaitii'aB  la  raaXly 
tryloff  to  latlalaia  with  caution  and  wtth 
eara.  Wa  hava  not  uaed  bllta  tactlca  on 
any  oMaaura.  aa«a  tboaa  oa  which  tha  antlra 
Oaoioeratic    rape— tatkai    In    rnngraaa    ta 

have  atiCMg  and  tBdoMitlal  blpaniaan  sup- 
port aoaoBf  Bapubllcana.  Tb«  chairman  of 
tha  Tarlotta  coounlttaaa  at  tba  Coacraaa  ara 
glTlng  all  >kl«a  a  fuU  opportunny  to  be 
ta  tba  en— itrtaa  toaarlnts.  In  con- 
tbe  Horth  Atlantic  aacurity 
f^  teaiaMea^  CtHdrsaB  Oohmallt  and 
of  tlM  SMMta  ForMgn  Bala- 
-who  have  since  unanl- 
tha  treaty — permitted  8en- 
atora  who  ware  not  mamben  of  the  eommlt- 
taa  and  who  oppoaad  tha  treaty  to  attatid 
tba  baacte^  aad  ta  participau  in  tba  qoaa- 
of  Btriisaiti. 

aaay  have  delayed  eommlttaa  action 
ea   tJM  treaty,  but  I  think  tha  dilay  waa 
worth  while  ta  aetabUahli^  nlMurlj  a 
OB  tha  part  at  om 
I  laMlga  polley  that  bllts  tacuca 
aad  that  aJl  questlona 
tba  treaty  would  be  fuUy  aad  apaaly 


la  tba  laaantl— a.  tba  taaau  la  atlU  hard  at 
work  on  tba  aaw  labor  bUl  to  replaea  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  tha  debate  te  eoa- 
tlnuing  late  tte  third  week.  We  bare,  of 
aoorse.  taa«ivpiad  labor-Uw  dtacuaaloa 
tram  tlae  to  tlaaa  to  allow  approprtatloo 
MUb  aad  other  vrfaat  aaaaatuaa  which  have 
attached  to  them  to  go  throogb. 


alow.  I 

tha  right  track,  aad  I 
wlU  keep  at  tha  job 
portlott  at  oar  progi 
or  great  tntaraat  to 

abottt  the  steadily 
thaai 
at 


poaalMy  be 


at 
wtthout  at  the 


I 


■boold  do^ 

at  tba  aarwfantwtloB  Act  at  1940 

tTadar  tbla  law.  the  Praaldant  wUl  onoa 
again  hava  the  authority  to  recommend 
awaaptng  refcrme  In  the  way  tlUa  simply  trc- 
Ooramaant  of  oora  tarrlea  on  Ita 
Tba  OoHMalHtoa  on  Ovgaalaatloa  of 
tha  Kxecutiva  ■raacb  of  tha  Ooearaaaaat. 
which  was  headed  by  former  Preatdent 
Booeer  wtth  the  preacnt  Secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Achaaon.  aa  tIcc  chairman,  did  an  out- 
standing )ob  in  analyzing  the  functlona  of 
the  hundreda  of  Oovammant  agenclce  and 
ahowtnf^  bow  many  of  thsaa  agencies  could  be 
abulished  and  their  work  oonaolldated  with 
that  of  other  agencies  tn  a  ouve  eOclent 
aet-up. 

Kver  since  the  BooTer  CooBaalHlon  started 
to  make  tu  reporta  to  Congraaa — and  they 
have  made  them,  one  at  a  time,  over  a  long 
period  at  time — I  have  raoatred  hundreds  of 
tetters  from  paopte  all  over  PennsylTanla 
who  wanted  to  knou  why  these  recommen- 
dations were  not  being  put  into  effect  Im- 
mediately. The  answer  to  that  Is  quite  sim- 
ple 

Before  the  President  could  siiake  up  the 
executive  departmenu.  and  conaoltdate  bu- 
reaus, and  eliminate  agencies,  and  transfer 
functlona — nearly  all  of  which  are  specifi- 
cally proTldaU  for  by  law— he  needed  a  apaclal 
law  to  provide  htm  with  such  sutbortty. 
That  was  step  numt>er  one.  And  such  a  law 
has  now  been  enacted. 

The  law  ttself  doea  not  give  the  Prealdent 
blanket  authority  to  do  theae  things  on  his 
own.  Klther  floaaa  at  tha  Congraaa  can  pre- 
vent him  from  carrying  out  any  of  his  re- 
arganizattoo  plans  simply  by  voting  against 
It. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  signed  the  reor- 
ganisation bill,  the  Prealdent  sent  up  to  Con- 
graaa aeven  reorganlsatton  plans  which  hsve 
already  been  worked  out.  all  of  them  de- 
algned  to  help  him  improve  Oovemment 
houaekeeplng  aad  linokkaaping  and  opara- 
tkma  The  coaaanaua  la  that  all  of  them  will 
go  Into  effect,  that  neither  the  Ilouaa  nor  the 
Senate  wUl  dtaapproee  any  of  them.  I  am 
Informed  that  other  raorganlaatlon  plans  af- 
fecting nearly  every  department  of  the  Oov- 
emment will  be  aent  up  to  Congraaa  from 
thae  to  time. 

lo  other  worda.  the  Congreea  la  sincere. 
and  tha  Prealdent  Is  sincere,  about  the  need 
for  lacraaatag  efficiency  in  Government,  and 
thua  ledmiag  ezpendtturea  There  are 
bourd  to  br  tgbta  over  particular  raorganl- 

every  agaaci  at  tha  Ckyeemment  haa  Ita  own 
atrong  supportets  both  In  Congraaa  and 
aawmg  the  general  public,  particularly 
aaaong  varloua  typea  of  bualneeaea  which  deal 
wtth  thoee  sganelaa 

On  another  front,  the  »*<*'««»«g  front.  Oon- 
graaa la  alao  making  real  progrees.  Thaaka 
to  a  change  In  the  rulea  of  the  Douaa  of 
Bepraaentatlvea  earlier  thla  year,  a  vary  Im- 
portant change,  the  Ho\aaa  waa  Onally  able 
to  take  up  for  debate  and  pasaage  the  long- 
range  houatng  blU  which  all  of  otir  cttlea  In 
Panaaylvanla  regard  aa  aaaentlal  to  their 
growth  and  health  throtigh  tha  renMiral  of 
Blums  and  tha  prorlalan  of  decent  boualng 
tor  low-income  groopa.  Brery  city  in  Pann- 
whtch  has  a  houalng  authority  is 
the  low-rent  publlc-houalng  pro- 
1.  which  thla  adminlsuatlon  ta  ptiahlng 
ao  hard. 

Hp— Irthg  of  lagMatlon  important  to  Penn- 
aylvaala.  yoa  oMy  have  read  in  recent  days 

I  gave  to  the  Sanau 
la  behalf  of  ade- 
quate lyftoprlatlaaB  far  the  Bureau  ot  Mlnea. 

^  ta  tlM  aatbtaella  area  of  Pann- 

syfeaala  kaowa  how  taaportant  thla  matter 
la  to  them,  not  ooly  from  tha  standpoint 


of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners,  bat 
for  the  future  of  the  whole  anthraclU  region. 
TtM  Bureau  of  Itlnaa  U  building  a  reaearch 
laboratory  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  which  wlU 
have  the  Job  of  finding  new  ueea  and  new 
markeu  for  anthracite,  and  alao  of  develop- 
ing new  and  better  methoda  of  mining  It. 
I  aa  very  proud  of  tba  fact  that  the  Senata 
Approprlatlooa  Coaaytiae  a  years  ago  at 
my  requaat  raatorad  the  funds  for  thla  lab- 
oratory, after  the  Bouse  had  cut  them  out 
completely  as  the  reeult  of  a  squabble  be- 
tween Individual  Congreea  men  oeer  Ita  loca- 
tion. 

Tha  bttumlnaaa-coal  Induatry  of  Pennayl- 
vanla  also  haa  a  Mg  stake  In  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  particularly  In  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  oil  and  gas  from 
coal.  This  work  la  piogiaaalng  largely  at 
PttUburgh. 

Bureau  of  Mines  experts  are  taking  over 
the  fighting  of  a  stubborn  underground  mine 
fire  at  Mount  Carmel.  Pa.,  under  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  at  my  rcqueat.  and 
funds  for  this  work  and  for  fighting  other 
underground  mine  fires.  Including  one  at 
Latrobe.  which  are  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munities involved,  are  alao  provided  In  tha 
bill 

Pennsylvania's  crude-oil  Industry,  which 
produces  the  finest  crude  oil  In  the  world. 
has  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life  by  re. 
search  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mtnea 
In  aeeondary  oil -recovery  methoda.  particu- 
larly around  Franklin  and  Bradford. 

And  our  steel  and  metall  arglcal  Industrlea 
benefit  from  the  discoveries  and  the  re- 
search of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  all  over  the 
coimtry.  in  connection  with  new  sources  of 
Iron  ore,  tin.  coking  coals,  manganeae.  and 
many  other  eaaentlal  raw  materials  of  In- 
dustrial products  which  we  make  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  of  this  reaearch  Is  done  In 
our  State,  but  all  of  It  la  vital  to  Pennayl- 
ranla.  no  matter  where  It  la  done. 

To  my  mind,  this  sort  of  research,  de- 
signed mainly  to  help  private  enterprise  do 
w  better  job.  la  one  of  the  eaaentlal  functlona 
of  government.  Naturally.  I  believe  in  do- 
ing my  utmoat  to  keep  thoee  programa  going 
aa  effectively  as  poaalble  My  concern  was 
that  tn  seeking  means  of  cutting  government 
expenditures,  the  Senate  committee  might 
mistakenly  alash  funds  for  this  kind  of  re- 
search. The  Bightleth  Oongreas  did  tiiat  In 
1947  and  the  following  year  learned  to  lU 
horror  what  s  bad  mUtake  that  had  been. 
It  restored  In  IMS  just  about  all  the  cuu 
It  made  in  Bureau  of  Mines  activities  the  pre- 
▼loua  year,  but  by  then  the  Bureau  had 
been  forced  to  dlacharge  many  of  Its  career 
technical  experta  who  found  much  better- 
paying  Joba  tn  private  enterprise  and  could 
not  be  enticed  back  to  their  old  joba  In  tha 
Oovemment.  Tha  whole  program  suffered 
aa  a  reault. 

Bow  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  Faaai^tranla  veteran.  Hun- 
dreda of  letters  pour  tn  here  In  every  mall, 
aooietimea  thousands  Nearly  all  thoae  who 
write  to  me  either  want  the  Oovemment  to 
do  aomethlng  It  lent  doing,  or  to  stop  doing 
aomethlng  It  ta  doing.  Nearly  everyone  who 
wrttaa  to  me  ta  dtatraBaad  about  something. 
That  the  bulk  of  my  audi  t**^iHI  ba  of  that 
nature  u  understandable  barauaa  wtian  peo- 
ple write  to  me  aa  their  Senator,  tt  Is  usually 
to  aak  ma  to  support  or  oppose  a  particular 
bill  which  affecta  them  In  one  way  or  an- 
other.   ThlB  letter  waa  altogether  different 

It  eaase  fnaa  Joaepb  A.  Meyers,  of  83« 
Botitb  MMMr  Btteet.  in  York.  I  thot^ht  so 
much  c(  HUB  lettar  that  I  inserted  it  In  tha 
>i«Ai.  Baooaa.  It  was  really  a 
to  find  tn  my  maU  a  letter  from 
wlto  at  the  moment  waant  angry 
at  anyone,  or  distrsaaed  about  anything  par- 
ticularly;  who  felt  ao  good  about  an 
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of  Ms  that  he  w&nted  me.  and  all 
of  Congress  who  had  anything  to 
do  wtth  making  that  experience  poeeible.  to 
know  how  grateful  he  was  His  letter  re- 
flects unshakable  faith  In  the  strength  and 
future  cf  Amertca.  aad  I  want  to  read  It  to 
you  new 

Here  Is  what  Joaeidi  Meyers,  a  34-year-old 
Bavy  veteran  wrote  to  me: 

*a>Baa  SawsTOa  Mtkss:  On  June  6.  1949. 
I  fulfilled  an  ambition  I  had  held  since  my 
early  high  school  days — to  graduate  from 
coiltge  Like  many  thousands  of  men  who 
antersd  the  serrloe  earlier  in  the  war,  I  had 
no  Idea  that  I  would  realize  the  ambition 
to  enter  college.  Throt^  the  generous  aid 
of  the  United  Statea  Government.  I  waa 
given  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  of  the 
American  Ideals  and  democratic  ways  ci  life 
which  I  had  so  wholeheartedly  fought  for 
In  the  Navy  for  34  years. 

"When  I  had  flnlahed  high  school,  my 
funds  were  not  nearly  enough  to  continue 
on  In  higher  educatUm.  but  you.  and  others 
in  your  capacity,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  enabled  om  to  receive  my  diploma  at 
Syracuse  University  on  June  0.  1940. 

•a  cannot  adequately  express  my  sppre- 
clstion  and  gratitude  by  a  few  written  words, 
but  I  know  you  will  undersftand  vrhen  I  aay 
J  slncsrely  thank  you  and  the  American  Con- 
most  humbly. 

'I  know  that  the  GI  bill  of  rights  has 
greater  unity  and  understanding 
our  diverse  peoples  and  that  the 
Invested  by  the  Government  will  be 
repaid  tenfold  through  a  more  educated  and 
a  better  adjusted  veteran." 

Joaeph  Meyers,  of  York.  Pa.,  then  added 
this  In  his  letter  to  me.  and  I  tlilnk  It  Is 
worth  public  attention.     He  wrote: 

"I  believe  I  speak  for  most  of  the  vet- 
erans when  I  say  that  we  will  not  be  daunted 
by  talk  of  harU  timea  in  the  future:  nor 
over  the  alowneaa  of  peace  move- 
its.  The  tradltkm  of  the  freedom  of  the 
li.:dlvidual  has  carried  us  through  many  hard 
timea  In  our  history,  and  each  time  haa 
made  our  Government  stronger  and  more 
uatted  than  ever  before.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  HiMiii  because  I  know  It  can  never  de- 
stroy tills  faith  In  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    It  la  as  strong  as  the  pyramids. 

"I  hope,"  this  young  veteran  continued. 
*'you  will  express  my  gratitude  and  extend 
my  thanks  to  your  fellow  Senators  and  Con- 
en   for   I2ie   aid    you    have   given    me 

Improelag  my  education. 
"Very  truly  yours. 

That  was  the  letter  which  impressed  me 
I  inserted  it  In  the  CciiiuBBBiaiaii 
for  the  attention  of  all  lleBbses  of 
The  faith  demonstrated  by  this 
In  our  Nation — a  faith  shared.  I  am 
sure,  by  all  of  us — certainly  makes  me  proud 
of  tha  fact  that  I  had  the  opportunity  as 
a  Oeagraasman  to  vote  for  the  OI  bill  tn 
1M4.  area  though  my  vote  was  just  one  of 
hua<fcadB  in  tbs  Bouae  tn  favor  of  the  bUl. 
That  was  before  I  waa  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Thla  young  Bavy  veteran  from  York,  who 
lias  caaapleted  a  prelaw  course  at 
University  imder  the  OI  bill,  now 
to  work  hia  way  through  law  school 
bis  OI  educatttmal  tianaflts  are  used  up.  I 
am  sure  that  wtth  bis  faith  In  the  essential 
eeaadees  of  America  he  will  make  good  on 
bis  aasbltlan. 

He  speaks  of  the  fact  that  he  will  not  be 
daunted  by  talk  of  hard  times  In  the 
future.  That  brtags  me  to  another  subject 
wlklab  I  see  I  do  not  have  time  to  discuss 
oa  tktm  broedcsat.  but  wtiich  I  certainly  want 
to  take  up  la  my  next  one  over  this  station 
3  weeks  froas  today  at  thla  aame  time — that 
Is.  the  spreading  pletara  of  ipoSty  aasmploy- 
it  in 


S.  1008 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  W  KARST 

or  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  KARST.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  include  in  this  Rscoso  my 
reply  to  the  letter  of  explanation  of  S. 
1008  discussed  in  the  House  just  recently. 
This  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Rank^ 
Peck  was  to  me  and  I  believe  to  my  col- 
leagues a  masterpiece  of  explanation  of 
S.  1008.  I  herewith  submit  my  aw>rc- 
ciation  for  all  of  us: 

HotrsE  or  BzpaESBirraTTvss. 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  11. 1949. 
Mr   Rakkin  Pscx. 

President,  National  Congreta  of 

Petroleum  Rrtailers.  Detroit.  Mtch. 

DcAB  Ms.  Pscx:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
sending  to  me  jaur  organization 'a  analysis 
of  bill  S.  lOOe.  which  I  Inserted  tn  the  Con- 
cxzssionAi.  RacoBO  on  June  37. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  analysis  to  every 
Member  of  the  House.  Many  of  my  coUaagues 
either  thanked  me  by  letter  or  personally  for 
having  brought  this  analysis  to  their  atten- 
tion. In  the  House  debate  on  S.  1008  on 
July  0  and  7.  a  number  of  members  mads 
^)ectfic  reference  to  your  organlsatloo's 
analysis  of  the  btU.  and  I  feel  that  tt  was  a 
very  Important  contrlbutlaa  to  the  rtetory 
which  the  supporters  of  small  boflneas 
achieved  when  they  succeeded  in  materially 
aaaending  the  btU  ao  as  to  safeguard  the  tn- 
teiaata  of  the  amall  manufacturer,  retailer, 
and  distributor. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RATttom  W.  Kabst. 


Wbat  Shall  Be  Our  Farm 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  VEw  jExsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OED.  I  include  the  following  Newsletter 
on  Economic  Problems,  of  Friends'  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  This 
newsletter,  authored  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Collins,  a  successful  fruit  and  truck 
farmer  of  Moorestown.  N.  J.,  comments 
in  a  very  interesting  and  thoughtful  way 
on  the  new  farm  program  proposed  by 
Secretary  Rrannan.  I  have  taken  no 
firm  stand  on  this  proposal,  but  believe 
many  of  its  recommendations  should  be 
seriously  considered  for  inclusion  in  any 
new  farm  program  which  Congress 
should  adopt.  The  article  follows : 
What  Shaij.  Bk  Oca  ^aaif  PaootsM? 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan's  farm 
program  or  any  other  economic  proposal 
ahould  be  evaluated  tn  the  light  of  funda- 
mental economic  facta  aa  they  exist  today. 
What  are  soma  of  tbaaa  testa? 

1.  TMa  aauBtiy  aaaarBsd  fraas  the  war  the 

With 


great  power  goes  a  cmsipmidlng  responsibil- 
ity. Many  of  the  paoplaa  aia  kMldng  to  na 
for  ba^  and  guidance  to  a  better  way  of  life, 
wa  eaanot  do  our  most  effective  job  in  that 
laspert  unless  we  remain  strong  and  aound 
latemally.  We  ahould  approach  our  eco- 
aoasle  problema  vrlth  aU  the  intelligence  at 
our  eominand. 

2.  We  have  a  national  debt  of  aome  $250.- 
000,OSOjQOB.  on  which  tba  lBifeaB«Bt  amounta 
to  over  llsa  aiul  a  half  blBkm  doOars. 

S.  We  have  a  national  budget  of  about 
•43.0004)C0.000.  Add  to  that  State  and  local 
IWdgats  of  twenty  to  thirty  blUlon  dollars  and 
we  have  a  total  tax  burden  of  peiiiapa  flO^ 
000.000.000.  or  about  one  out  cf  three  dollars 
erf  our  national  Income  going  for  taxes.  That 
is  almost  as  much  as  our  national  tnrnme  la 
1939.  If  our  nattonal  Income  should  drop 
so  thst  these  taxes  should  be  expected  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  billion  dollars  national  Income,  tha  bur- 
den wotild  be  terrific  and  our  economy  would 
suffer.  Therefore  It  becomea  quite  obrlous 
that  our  national  lne(»ne  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level. 

HOW    DO    WE    MJUKTAUf    A    HIGH    NATIOMAI, 

nfcosix-* 

We  should  have  full  employment  with  fair 
incomca  for  all  our  people. 

HOW  DO  ws  MAnrraiM  rciA.  smflotmutt? 

We  must  maintain  a  balance  of  purchasing 
power  'between  industry,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture so  that  we  can  all  buy  the  products  of 
other  folks  efforts.  I  would  underline  and 
repeat  this  fundamental  economic  principle. 
We  might  Illustrate  It  by  saying  we  have  a 
three-legged  stool — Industry,  Isbor,  and  ayl- 
culture.  So  long  as  the  three  legs  reaiaiv 
the  r»m»  Iei4:th.  the  stool  stands.  When  one 
leg  geta  too  lo"g  or  too  short  the  stool  upsets. 
'QicnfOre.  tt  seems  that  much  thought 
i,lyT»TtH  be  given  to  the  method  cs  means  of 
yT^«iTi*»iT»iTig  the  balance  of  purchasing  powss 
betvre«i  groups.  Fire  years  ago  I  suggested 
In  a  •'Postwar  Economic  Report  for  Agri- 
culture" that  this  country  would  be  wise  If 
It  set  up  what  I  called  an  economic  supreme 
court  to  watch  this  balance  and  si^gest 
ways  and  means  to  Ckjngreas  to  main  tain  It. 
ir  TH».BcoKoaac  panscwt*  xs  rowasMDrrsi. 

WHKB  caotTP,  ir  ajrr,  m  ssoar  uaau  to  ur- 

SBT  THAT  BAUUfCZ? 

During  World  Wse  I  imrmmn  f<1|P^  "P 
production  tremaadonrty  aad  eoBttannd  pro- 
ducing to  the  same  extent  even  after  tba 
wartime  demand  dropped  away.  In  aa 
•-month  period  tn  1920-21  farm  ffficea  fefl 
50  percent.  Agrlcultuial  s«pluaea 
to  develop.  Farm  prlesa  am  waU 
mil  Ileal ng  puswii  were  da- 

j Oertataiy  that  fact  waa  one  of  tha 

potent  Influences  leading  to  the  depression 
of  the  thirtiea. 

During  World  War  n  farmers  again  In- 
creased production  about  40  percent  over 
prewar  and  are  still  tjiudwlag  to  the  same 
extent  whila  d*ii***»**  for  agiietdtare 
uctats  beginning  to  drop  off.  Prtesaof 
feU  30  percent  In  1948  and  woxild  have 
dropped  man  perhaps  had  there  not  been 
rapp(xt  prices.  Prlees  of  cither  farm  com- 
modities are  alao  faUtag.  At  the  same  tlaa 
prtesB  of  thlBCi  ttiat  fa— ii  buy  baas  f aOaa 
practically  none  some  have  gone  up. 
Psrmers  have  already  become  ooneemed  and 
cautious  and  are  only  buying  what  they  must 
have.  It  follows  we  will  have  a  reduced  pur- 
chasing powrr  from  the  farm  partly  because 
of  wbat  haa  already  bappaned  aad  partly 
from  fear  on  part  of  tba  tennsr  at  wba*  wm 
happen.  The  farmer  was  a  •31,0004)00.000 
cwtomer  of  labor  and  Industry  tn  194S. 

Thersfora.  tt  seems  we  can  weU  ssk  our- 
aalvM  a  few  parttasat  qosstloaa  la  light  of 
tbla  vary  brief  stataaMnt  of 
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r«c«lpu   IMO-M  cquAis 
•UndartI      •q:uals 


(«>  Frtet  X)—— t  f — inr  (1»)  Umultl- 
pU«d  br  l*-yMr  aiwiji  prt«  «(  CNm  eom- 
Modtty  to  (iv*  nippoii  prte*  (or  Um  glvvn 
eoiMMdlty.  Bumplc:  Ten -year  aTtwac* 
pcto*  or  wbMt  WM  tiao.  »190-  1»  =  91JI 
Um  support  prte*  of  wtMftt  for  IMO. 

|MU  that  •  Ust  o< 
i  to  g«c  flnt  priortty 
I  •▼ailabi« 
I:   IndiKtM    com,    coCton.    wheat. 


4. 1>>  ba  aUglMa  tot  aupporti  larnnri  must 
eoimpty  wlUi  plaTinri  productkio  afforta  %• 
At  aupply  vtth  <taaMDcl. 

I  paraaoally  bcUara  that  U  wc  approadi 
tha  (mk-aurplua  probiem  with  muUic*no« 
mj\A  a  janiiirn  ooooem  wa  niad  not  go  into 
ft^yi^ifr  depraaaloQ.  We  muat  deralcp  an 
awannaw  of  tb«  fundamental  eooDoaUc  tJkcta 
UMl  than  pfocaad  on  our  economic  path  wltb 
talU>  and  eonAdancc.  This  wUl  keep  tbia 
country  tfroBg  and  w*  can  help  to  bring 
about  a  batter  world  In  which  to  live. 
Chasub  a.  CouLnts. 
TtuU.  And  truck  Jarmer. 

liooaBRoww.  H.  J. 


11  It  la  fair  to  tba  tmtmmr  to  help  to  maln- 
tata  laraa  laooaM  aod  if  It  la  loaportaat  to 
ot  tttm  eeaaoHf  that  farm  pwrehaa- 
ba  ■laliilaliiad  nd  11  the  Braaaan 
to  «o  tlila  wttboot  eaeaartv*  ooet 
to  OoMWMaant  and  glTei 
■t  Mipply  of  food  at 
than  parhapa  tba  ptaa  ba 

aocm  r*aM 


1.  tt 


•VTcraJ  waya: 
iMlp  prarent  depraMtOB. 
tea*  beci<  farm-lad  and  farm-iad. 

•hrtnk  tbetr  tncoaaa 


II:  railabaMe  produeta 
all  other  iinaiawimilaa  •hotild  be 
In  line  with  groop  I  taking  Into  account 
araUable  tttadi  and  authorlttaa  and  abUtty 
of  produeera  to  keep  stippHaa  In  Una  with 
demand  and  other  relrrant  factors 


(aa  at  praaentt  are  adapted  to  atotable  com- 
ondltiee  which  account  tor  about  M  pareent 
at  oar  annual  caah  racelpta  of  farm  produeta. 
Far  aaasMt^Ma  aad  oomparatively  parUh- 
abla  eoaBBM^Mlaa.  which  comprlae  about 
fhfaa  fonrthe  of  caali  farm  income,  a  new 
appraaeh  to  euKMlad.  L  a..  "Production 
paymanta.-*  Thla  aaana  the  farmer  would 
be  paM  In  caah  by  tha  Odtamoaent  the  dlfler- 
brtwecn  the  aupport  prtoe  and  the 
eelUng  prlo*  in  tha  aaarket.  This 
at  aupporta  eueoMragee  faraaers  to 
produce  ahtindanUy  and  alao  glvae  the  can- 
aoMMrk  a  tower  prioad  product  whan  aurpttaaea 
di^eiop  becatwe  Jm  suppAf  and  deoaand 
ereatea  tha  pctea  in  the  martet  place.  Pro- 
duction paymenu  are  authorlaed  for  1B50 
uadar  the  Agrlcxilture  Act  of  IMA  This 
method  would  encourage  conetimptlon  of 
many  food  produeta  bacauae  of  lower  price 
at 

of  aupportlng  periehablaa 
and  nooatoMMa  wmiilf*tn  to  the  direct 
purc'~a»'  which  would  help  the  leaaonable 
glut  situation  In  pcrlahabiea.  Theee  prod- 
ueta would  ba  dtotrtbutad.  aa  at  preeent.  to 
■chool-iunch  program  and  to  Instltutlona. 
only  about  aae  qwarter  of  the  oountry* 
have  an  opportttnlty  to  par- 
at  preeent. 


at  die  Crotsraa^s — Fatvc 
Depends  oa  Fiscal  Palkks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONGUGH 

or  CAUFoaJtiA 
IW  TH«  BOUSK  OF  REPRBSIKTATlvlS 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  reached  the  crossroads 
where  a  stand  must  be  taken  against 
further  sodalHatkn  of  the  sUte  or  we 
will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Britain  and 
other  nations  toward  the  relinquishment 
of  our  individual  freedom  in  return  lor 
the  planned  economy  of  Ftate  socialism. 

In  the  following  address  before  the 
1949  conveDtk>n  of  the  California 
Bankers'  Association.  N.  Bradford  Tren- 
ham,  general  manager  of  the  Califorato 
Taxpayers'  Association,  analysed  <Mr 
situation  and  emphaslKd  the  urgent 
DMtf  for  appropriate  measures  to  turn 
the  tida  against  aoclallsm  and  back  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  procedurw 
thai  auMle  this  cotmtry  great  and  pro- 
e  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment than  any  other  sftam 

The  facts  which  Mr  Trenham  presents 
and  his  conclusions  based  on  these  facts 
are  worthy  of  yotir 


during  which  the  apcnd- 

planned.  amy 

an  htotary. 

ttto  year  to  cither  tb« 

WLat  m«7   be  a  fatal 


m,  or  n  I 

t%mn»  tiM  retreat  and  the  defeat  of  the  eol- 

laeUelM*— the  htgb-watar  awrft  of  the  toetal 

r  in  whirt)  free  eoterprlae 

Ite  validity  and  (tarto  ap  the  U'ng 

trail    toward    reataMlMI    of    ttte 

t  aad 

develop' 

any  eyalMB  that  our 


or  iMO  It  to  well 

but  rathOT  aaiwfui  look 

dM  wa  get  whrre 

what  ean  banhara  do  about  itT 

tha  total  GhMornla  tas  blU  waa 

al   OoverBmaBt    re- 

the  :ocai  goveramenta 

isthar  way.  Onda 

abowt  SO  mtm  af  the  tas  doUar, 

and  local  poivani» 

iM  00 

■ght  yaaiB  latar.  laeal  lOil    the  last  aacal 

faar  feafart  ^mtI  Hartiar— the  total  tas  blU 
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had  risen  to  $1,075,000,000.  ol  which  »405,- 
000  000  waa  Ptderal.  $361,000,000  State,  and 
$309  000  000  local.  By  that  year  the  distribu- 
tion'of  the  California  tax  dollar  had  changed 
onmiderably  from  1933.  Per  1941.  It  waa 
akout  38  cenU  Federal.  34  centa  State,  and 
as  cenU  local 

By  nscal  1945.  the  total  tax  bill  on  CaU- 
fcrnlana  waa  $4,635,000,000.  of  which  $3,722.- 
000  000  or  about  80  percent  waa  »>deral.  $557,- 
000  000  or  12  percent  waa  State  and  $346,000,- 
000  or  8  percent  was  property  taxes  for  local 
govemmenU. 

In  the  12-year  period,  the  altuatlon  bad 
l)een  completely  reversed.  In  1933.  20  per- 
cent of  the  tax  bill  went  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  80  percent  to  the  State  and  the 
local  governments.  In  1945.  80  percent  was 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  20  percent 
for  State  and  the  local  governments. 

By  fiscal  1948.  Federal  tax  collections  had 
dropped  fOOOOOCJOOO.  whUe  State  and  local 
taxes  continued  to  climb,  absorbing  most  of 
the  Federal  reductions.  The  total  tax  bill 
m  1948  waa  $4,517,000,000  The  relative  dU- 
trlMtion  bad  changed  again  to  Federal  68 
percent.  State  19  percent,  and  local  12  per- 
cent. 

During  the  war  and  poatwar  periods,  the 
State  and  local  govemnaents  In  California 
ware  not  cramped  for  funds.  The  State,  par- 
tictilarly.  was  able  to  lay  away  hundred*  of 
mlUlons  of  dollars  in  State  reserves  Many 
local  governments  were  able  to  acctimulate 
fubstantlal  balances. 

The  reaaon  that  the  percentage  standings, 
00  tar  aa  OovemnMnt  leveto  to  concerned, 
r»*#«^  ao  drastically  waa.  of  course,  the  tre- 
mendoYM  tncreaae  in  Federal  tax  collections 
During  tt*  period  1983  to  1945.  Federal  tax 
collection*  In  California  increased  Just  about 
40  times.  In  each  of  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
California's  tax  bill  lias  been  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Federal  Government 
was  able  to  collect  in  all  of  the  48  States 
from  all  aourcea  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
preerlon  in  1932. 

What  about  fiscal  1949? 
After  3  years  of  declining  Federal  tax  col- 
lections in  California,  It  will  be  interesting 
to  sea  if  fiscal  1949  will  shown  an  increase. 
State  tax  eoilaeaoas  will  approximate  a  bil- 
lloo  dollars  and  local  govermaento  will  take 
abotit  $750,000,000  in  property  tasea  and  sup- 
plementary revenues.  Thus.  California  tax- 
payers wUl  be  paying  about  $5,000,000,000  in 
taxes  for  all  pdrpoaes  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1949.  If  there  to  only  a  small  Fed- 
eral increase 

If  the  1948-^  tas  bill  on  Californians 
were  equally  spread  over  the  more  than 
10.000.000  people  in  the  Stale,  it  would 
amotint  to  a  tax  bill  of  about  $500  per 
capita  $2,000  per  family  of  4.  or  approximate- 
ly $40  per  family  of  4  for  each  week  Of 
cotirse.  relative^  faw  famtUas  pay  anything 
like  $40  par  weak  dimttf  to  tasee. 

This  amplMMlOss  $&•  peiat  that  it  to  •oma- 
bodyi  bitointss  to  remind  the  publls  ( 
staaUy  that  they  do  not  sea  aU  ttMir 


A  lorga  part  loC  Ifeo  blU  f  or 
paid  bf  tits  toipifir  ^ 
taosiw  taroufb  taasaoB 
ba  pasMd  aloof  to  tba  ulttmau 
and  through  §■■$  oa  eorpcratlons.  which 
raduea  thalr  ei»Mlly  to  p«y  dividends,  to 
pay  wages,  to  raplaea  or  expand  their  faciii- 
tlas.  or  to  redtioe  the  price  of  their  products. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  they  pay. 
the  ptoplt  pay  tasss  in  the  price  of  every- 
thing they  buy 

For  fiscal  1950.  the  tax  bill  on  CaUTomians 
thrsaunt  to  b«  even  graatar. 

Should  tha  fbdaral  btadget  be  adopted  as 
presented  by  ttta  Prsaldant  n  January,  and 
Sboold  hto  laqtisat  for  040oooooooo  in  ad- 
^mftt^«i  taxas  be  grantad  by  the  Conirresa. 
Cattforaians  oould  sapact  subsianUaiij  m- 
Pederal  taxaa. 


But  there  appears  to  be  mora  danger  of  a 

Federal  deficit  than  of  increased  Federal 
taxes  And  thto  adds  up  to  a  very  dangerotis 
situation. 

The  Hoiise  of  Representatives  has  already 
paaaed  all  the  major  appropnatJon  l»illa  for 
Itocal  1950.  Thto  has  heen  done  with  little 
more  than  Up  service  to  sincere  efforts  at 
budget  reduction.  The  10  major  supply  bills 
fOT  1950  Involve  Presidential  requests  total- 
ing $31,134,000,000.  The  House  cut  theee  by 
a  net  of  only  $299.000,000— and  tlie  $30335.- 
000.000  which  the  House  approved  was 
$4;2 16,000.000  more  than  the  House  approved 
last  year  In  lU  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
1949  budget. 

The  reductions  the  House  has  made  In 
these  IriUs  are  only  token  reductions.  And 
the  Senate  traditionally  has  been  the  one  to 
allow  funds  aooiewhat  more  tiian  those  al- 
lowed in  the  Houae. 

Perhaps  we  can  take  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  Senate  vote  on  April  28  of  44 
to  37  to  recommit  the  Labor-Federal  Security 
bill  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
Instructions  to  cut  5  percent  from  the  meas- 
ure— an  instruction  limited  to  administra- 
tive funds  and  not  related  to  the  huge  sums 
for  matching  and  outright  grants  tinder  vari- 
otu  welfare  and  aid  progranoa.  Majrbe  a  pat- 
tern of  resistance  to  forming — maybe  the 
Senate  will  do  the  Job  which  the  House  has 
faUed  to  do 

With  tax  reiannas  gMwrslly  expected  to 
decline,  with  spending  obviotMly  headed  to- 
ward a  record  peacetime  level,  and  with  Con- 
gress apparenUy  afraid  either  to  vote  new 
taxes  or  to  effect  real  economies,  we  are  ap- 
parently going  straight  toward^  another  rash 
of  deficit  spending.  SenatOT  Btxd  has  pn- 
dlcted  a  defict  of  $815,000,000  for  fiscal  1949. 
$3  200  000.000  for  fiscal  1950.  and  $7,000,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1951— a  $11W».000.000  total 
in  3  years 

Distasteful  as  iiigher  taiattfi  would  be. 
there  does  not  seem  to  ba  iuSlrtrnt  cotora^ 
to  cut  spending  enougb  to  avoid  the  need 
for  tUgber  taxes. 

Today  we  are  spending  about  30  percent  of 
oxir  national  income  for  gwiamment.  Great 
Britain,  deep  in  the  throsa  of  rtate  socialiMB. 
spends  40  percent.  Oiaat  Britain  racognixes 
tiie  danger  of  Its  sltoatUxi.  for  Sir  Stafford 
Crlppe  recently  said  in  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
T«^»«  that  there  could  tm  no  further  Increase 
in  tha  rwi*'  serviosa  eseep*  otit  of  increased 
national  production. 

If  we  don  t  call  a  halt  to  mounting  Oov- 
emment expendituraa,  we  wiU  soon  tod  our- 
selves in  the  pracarkWB  posltloo  «^  OnM 
Briutn — where,  the  L/indon  tcanoaaisS  wsni^ 
"  •  •  •  Unlees  the  price  of  goi'WiiMS—  IS 
reduced,  the  British  aeonooiy  wiU  straagla 

itaalf." 
There  ssam  to  ba  f  oross  at  work,  unfortu- 

nstely  for  tba  asoat  part  with  MpogM«««  ^g! 
porf-or  psffbaps  apatby-whicb  IgMM  «ba 
■arlousnass  of  tba  iMwllob. 

Wa  can.  la  sU  ■wlWB— i  ••»  **"*  ^'•.f'* 
M  iba«oasroo^  ct  natkmsl  Aseal  potter 
f%^  ^^M^tAg  dssMons  wblcb  will  be 
ftbaiiZri  BflMbr  wtn  sal 


a  pattsm. 

J    wbo    hoes 

hard  for  baloaead 

and  ec  oooadool  i 

mtotic  and  frannrtetf. 

CO 


capital  outUys.  further  employee  salary  in- 
creases, and  so  forth. 

Wben  we  talk  atwm  the  dollars  and  cenu 
at  taxation,  we  are  not  tallting  about  monev 
alone.     We   are    talking    about   human    e* 
dcavor,  the  sweat  and  tears  and  toU  of  the 
mental  and  physical  producers  of  our  Na- 
tion.   It   was  old   Csl   Coolldge   who  said: 
"I  am  not  interested  to  cutting  taxes  to  save 
dollars  but  to  save  people."    Dcdlars  are  the 
only  common  denominator  with  which  148.- 
000.000  people  can  evaluate  their  operaUons 
and  their  efforts,  and  compare  them  with 
other   times,   other   placea,  and   alternative 
metboda. 

Our  late  **hot"  war  with  one  set  of  col- 
lectlvist  totalltarlana  and  our  present  hot 
and  cold  "cold"  war  with  another  set.  have 
tmjught  responsible  and  thoughtftil  Ameri- 
cans face  to  face  with  fundamental  realities 
that  few  of  tis  have  met  squarely  before 
When  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  protected 
us  from  foreign  foes  and  nearly  2.000.000.000 
acres  of  virgin  soil  made  tu  a  happy,  care- 
free (tec^de.  there  was  not  the  need  to  face 
realities  that  there  la  today. 

Now  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  that 
each  cltiaen  ask  himself:  "What  do  I  expect 
to  get  out  of  life  and  what  types  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  organizations  are 
moat  likely  to  give  me  and  nUne  the  greatest 
satisfaction?" 

Diverse  as  we  Americans  are,  we  are  all 
activated  in  mare  or  less  the  some  way  by 
similar  basic  ursea.  Leaving  out  the  con- 
troversial tispeeu  of  mankind's  yearning 
after  somettilng  divine,  oiu'  struggling  artoas 
from  tlu  desire  to  satisfy  four  basic  urgea. 
First,  there  to  the  urge  for  survival,  lor 
life  must  go  on. 

Second,  there  to  the  virge  for  experience — . 
to  tise  OUT  senses,  to  go  places,  and  do  things. 
Third,  there  to  the  urge  for  reccgnltion 
or  prestige — to  be  looked  up  to,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  worthy  member  of  any  group  to 
which  we  belong. 

And  lastiy,  there  to  the  t»ge  for  partici- 
pation m  life's  activities— for  response  to 
otxr  creative  Impulses. 

From  Dlrth  to  death  people  are  seeking  to 
satisfy  these  urges,  or  pressures,  or  motiva- 
tions, or  wliatever  you  want  to  call  them. 
Some  of  then^  are  sattefled  indlvldnatty.  some 
in  voluntary  groups,  others  by  governmental 
arrangements.  CivUlred  people  do  most  of 
their  living  in  groups.  One's  life  pattern  to 
something  like  a  series  of  concentric  circles- 
One  has  a  dsSatta  set  of  xelatloosblps  m 
esch  of  thoaa  dvdaa.  doae  and  tntttnata  with 
the  inner  circles  of  family  and  friends. 
neighbors,  and  close  associates,  and  more 
laaota  and  leas  intimate  as  tlM  people  in 
the  group  reseda  in  time,  or  space,  or  in- 
timacy of  tcBtast  Among  the  voluntary 
circles  around  the  indtvtdusl  are  the  fSmlly, 
the  neighborhood,  the  church,  tbe  )ob.  the 
club,  the  lodge,  and  aaany  such. 

But  supsrtflipoaatf  oa  sU  tbsas  voluntary 
■roups,  we  baeo  ahoCtaer  set  of  cirne*  that 
giJiBiMdsr  aad  olsnMr  aod  tbat  are  becoB' 
tag  lmmmtlm0i 
■MBta.  Tott  flMy 
tiiaUttttloB  based  oo  < 


isUksut 


to  fo  oawttb  their  tipbm  battle 
WhDs 


if  they  ars 


WMM.  the  people  of  Caltfomia  constitute 
alBoat  7  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tloB.  tbsy  provide  nearly  9  pereeot  of  tha 
r^nnas  of  ttie  FOdsral  Treasury  Nine  per- 
cent  of  tbe  peoposad  •♦4)00.000.000  tncresse 
in  Federal  taisa  would  mean  a  $360000^ 
nddmou  to  our  present  W,000.000.000-plu. 
Federal  tax  bUl  In  thto  State.  _  .     ^  ^_ 

Tbe  proposed  UjmjOCOJKO  State  budget 
also  caus  for  tnsrsaasa  tn  «ds<tnt  Bute  taxas 
and  a  new  taS  $■  i^lBWOtafc^^  ...... 

Local  govarwBWU$s  ssaaraiiy  see  ssaaaig 
more  revenuea  for  expanskm  of  fadUtlss. 


-_w  of  fores  Ohd 

_jfOirti^««thOlbdlvidual«o 

MBfonB  to  lows  aad  raetrlstloM. 

A  tTDleal  cttMoa  of  OsUf  omla.  aad  I 
Uka  to  be  so  iliwiH.  to  soassrwsil  with 
eral  of  tbeas  oooosaMe  iOfwaaienui  rings. 
In  tba  eaaa  d  a  cHiHa  o(  Lso  insrlii  for 
inataaea.  tbera  are  five  of  ^oa»^f**  •* 
i^ymt:  the  county,  the  city,  the  rcbool  dis- 
trict the  metropolitan  water  dlanicti  aao 
the  kood-eoatrol  dlstrtet.  Practically  eewf 
Califomlan  bas  at  least  tbla  many  local  goe- 
emmentt  with  which  to  eoalsad  and  to  sup- 
port by  way  of  taxsa.  Then  we  have  the 
Suu  of  Csllfomla  and  the  United  sutes, 
•aeh  of  which  ssaota  Mass  fsoas  tu  a  new 
S^  has  been  added  to  tba  oMle  In  the  fc 
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oC  tft*  UMltart  ItotlotM.  bvt  w  dant  y«t  pay 
dtnet  UUMs  to  tb*t.  Than  to  a  pvitotent 
nnMr  that  Boek  IIo««t«.  of  funny-paper 
tmmii  to  wttliHK  up  an  tntarpUnetary  coun> 
en  which  may  baeoim  a  d^AoHt  toaoa  t»fof« 
loni  W«  have.  tb»n,  at  toHt  ••wn  cir«»« 
of  KOTtrnmrot  iMlplng  us  to  b«  ct^Utt^d. 
-  •  f or  w.  and.  all  too  fre- 
to  do  thlBca  »«■  «•  »*»•'  ''• 
ao  Iwttw  fw  uuiMlvw  or  could  ft 
wttlmut.  ^ 

•!>e  point  1  am  trylnf  to  devalm  ■•»  to 
that,  tn  thU  human  pursott  of 

for  tha  bM»e  ut«w.  wa  nar  three     _  

0«r  kndHrtdual  •€»*«,  our  voluntary  group 
■BoelBClSMi.  and  our  foremmental  agencies. 
Tba  qiwtinn  that  confronts  erery  thought- 
ful  Amntom  today  to  Are  thsaa  thraa 
aganrlas  tn  balanct? 

We  cannot  hare  »t^«J  tn  our  country  thto 
OMt  ba:i  century  "nd  know  anything  of  the 
at  BMCikmd*s  rtruggle  fcr  order  and 
wtth«aC  eomiog  to  the  ccHidusion 
CMat  «•  AaAalMly  are  out  of  balance 

We  htnm  pot  too  much  of  our  Itfe's  health, 
aafety  and  happiMH  tn  tha  handa  of  gov- 
•mment  W  •  hai««  ytoMad  to  b«d  tnsttoeta. 
W«  hare  weakeBjdonr  Ittdtpendence  and 
•Bdangered  our  Ittwrtlaa. 

I  ^a▼e  not  been  deralaVtBf  (Ma  point  as 
an  aMdemlc  awretas  tn  phtkaophy  but  as 
background  (or  tha  observation  that  tf  ttieaa 
fotir  haste  MHMB  Wfas  are  not  sattrflrd  by 
tndirtdual  or  ^ttmatmrf  •etton,  there  are 
thoae  who  vtU  look  to  foeammcnt  (or  tbetr 
aattofacUon  There  vtll  afways  be  ttioae  who 
mil  point  out  Unperfecttona  In  persons.  In 
and  lu  other  voluntary  enter- 
,  and  say:  "Ah.  thto  to  a  Job  for  goeem- 
at."  Bankers  have  a  vital  concern  tn 
for  banking  to  one  cf  the  prln- 
vamtary  instttutlrms  for  bulldlrg 
Ifatnat  ok\  age  and  tha  basards  of 
Itvtng 

Taxwtoa.  banker*  ahould  be  far  mora  eoa- 
eamcd   with   the   taxes  on   thetr   cust-imers 
Itonn  oo  tha  banks,  for  the  prosperity  of  bank- 
ing Ai^aMdB  directly  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
If  the  pacple"!  rubatance  to  wasted 
eaaatea  goeemment.  or  ill -conceived 

Cjaela.  there  wUl  be  no  prospertly  for 
ika — or  anyosM. 
Bankers  play  a  very  tanporuujt  part  In  thU 
country  as  advisers  to  individuals  snd  bu:d- 
OMSsa  on  everything  from  building  a  house 
or  having  a  baby  to  starting  a  factory  or 
developing  a  farm. 

la  It  possible  thst  some  liankers  have 
abdicated  aome  of  their  rightful  poattlon  aa 
community  leaders  and  ss  sound  advisers  to 
tha  public? 

MlHh  of  the  recent  governmental  develop- 
ment In  todsy's  semlsorlal  welfare  staU  to 
In  part  attrlbuUble  to  Inadequate  bualncaa 
|HigM«M^— to  lack  of  enough  hard  work— 
%y  flB  of  m  <toelpias  ti  tb*  free-enterprtsa 


KMBbat  coiiecuvtom  simply  by 
In/elghtng  against  It.  U  ti-aadoB  and  liberty 
ar«  to  prevail  In  thto  eountry.  w«  must  do 
thoaa  things  in  the  frae-eatarprtoa  system 
WhMB  aattofy  human  wsnts  without  rssorttng 
|»sa0MI  Mid  political  cullectlvlsm. 

Thd  fmt  ahead  will  be  an  even  tovgBar  oaa 
tar  taaitofara.     There   to   little   proapact  oC 
substantial   reduction    In    Psdc    J 
But  what  proapect  there  to  must  be 
and  developed  through  the  Implssnantatloo 


to  the  )otnt  legtoUUve  bodgai  eommlttae  ar* 
adup<sil.  by  firm  rsatotanoe  to  he  9800.900.- 
000  of  special  appropriation  bUU  In  the  lagto- 
Utlve  hopper,  and  by  neither  asking  nor  per- 
mitting cur  8t«te  government  to  undertake 
naw  ventures,  stteh  as  prepaid  health  Insur- 
aaea.  at  thto  time.  Most  of  you  had  personal 
sKpsrlsaiee  with  CallfomU  State  finance 
when  our  SUts  ran  s  deftclt  from  IWS  to 
IMl.  That  can  happen  again  and  It  will 
happen  tf  the  rate  ot  cspendtture  increase 
tae^nds  the  rate  of  revenue  Increace.  And  the 
rate  of  revenue  Increase  cannot  bs  allowed  to 
go  up  much  mora  without  bringing;  the  law 
of  ^Mf^»♦^*»^»»«f  raCuma  Into  play  and  actually 
throwing  oar  aeonomy  for  a  loss. 

In  ow  4J00  kwal  govsnima»ts  in  Call- 
fomla.  the  problem  to  largely  one  of  catching 
up  with  delayed  construction,  servicing 
3.&00.000  new  people,  and  providing  for  the 
educatton  of  unprecedented  lar^  numbers  of 
cMMtotn.  Boaaeafiheae  things  must  be  done, 
b-it  If  thay  are  to  be  done  and  d<^ne  properly, 
then  every  penny  of  unnecessary  eipendtture 
muKt  be  squeesed  out  of  ordinary  operstlons 
and  every  unncceaaary  project  mu&t  be 
stopped. 

Certslnly.  so  far  aa  Oovamment  to  con- 
cer.ied ; 

1.  Rigorous  saooomy  should  be  the  order 
of  the  day 

t.  There  ahould  he  no  nvore  deflctt 
financing 

3.  Peraonnel  policies  should  be  tightened 

4.  Oovsrnmenl  invasion  ol  the  An»erlcan 
cotnpetltlvs  system  should  be  vlgoromly  rs- 
stoted 

t  Every  level  of  government  should  st.snd 
on  Its  own  feet. 

0.  The  Hoover  Commission  rccommsnda- 
tlons  should  gs  given  most  careful  and  pray- 
erful attention. 

7.  The  drive  to  -sqoeese  the  water"  out  of 
operatlcns  should  be  Inlenslfted 

8.  The  fact  that  the  preservsUon  of  a  free 
people  requires  citizen  action  St  the  grass 
roau  atxmld  be  smphaB.aed. 

Tlie  chsllenge  to  bnnJwrs  to  even  greater 
than  It  to  tn  other  buatomanen.  (or  bankera 
touch  iha  aeonomy  at  svery  point  and  the 
breadth  of  their  vtolon  and  understanding 
to  eapaeted  to  l>e  greater  than  that  of  or- 
dinary raorta's 

The  job  UTXJC*  you  to  bMacapaMa  If  Cali- 
fornia to  to  abaorb.  digest,  and  aaalmllaU 
ail  Its  new  population  and  the  millions  »ho 
ars  planning  to  come.  Its  business  snd  its 
govarnmantal  sBalr*  muat  be  run  at  higher 
lavela  of  lit  liny 

Let  the  year  1948  be  the  year  la  which 
the  bankers  of  CalUomla  resdvs  to  pick  up 
their  shsre  of  tha  burden — yea.  more  than 
their  shars.  1(  necaaaary— to  eterify  the  think- 
ing of  our  people,  to  preserve  our  substanoe. 
to  take  thoae  aetlona  whieh  lead  to  increase 
In  uur  substsnos.  snd  to  guarantee  that 
Americans,  and  sapedaUy  Cailfomlana.  shall 
have  the  apparOOtoMr  of  progfeaatng  aa  free 
iMlags. 


tn  the  State  of  California,  aome  tneraaae  tn 
Btate  tame  appears  Ineviubls.  But  hars 
OMra  «•  hopeful  proapecu  also.  Tha  1113.- 
ket^iiaaa  the  propoasd  general 
•ad  the  anticipated  ravo 
sotifcaa  can  l>e  narrovod. 
tr  1104  entirety  closed,  by  repeaitnf  fvopost- 
tloto  Ita.  4;  by  asstng  to  it  that  the  economy 
t^mmmmumMoam  of  the  laguuuve  auditor 
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TufMdav.  Juiy  It  HevisUitive  dmy  of 

Thundat,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYSRa  Mr.  President.  I  a»k 
WBonimouii  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  R«co«D  transcription  No.  4  tn  the  bl- 
vookly  scrlea  of  reporU  by  myself  to  tti« 


people  of  Pennsylvania.  This  tran- 
scription was  prepared  for  radio  broad- 
casting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scription was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Recc  .D,  as  follows: 

Depending  upon  how  you  look  at  It.  it's 
perhapa  a  alume  that  so  many  of  the  top 
radio  comadlana  hsve  gone  cff  the  air  for  the 
rummrr.  for  they  would  probably  be  having 
a  tirld  day  right  now  over  the  new.  temporary 
lociilon  of  the  United  States  Senate 

Ws  had  to  move,  you  know,  so  that  the 
roof  over  the  Senate  Chamber  could  be  re- 
pliced. 

Well,  tfs  not  true  thst  the  old  roof  was 
lifted  off  t»y  an  accumulation  of  senatorial 
hot  air  We  dldnt  lilow  our  top.  either— in 
case  you  may  have  heard  that  The  historic 
glaes-paneled  celling,  decorated  with  the 
seals  of  the  original  States,  became  unsafe 
some  years  ago  but  could  not  be  replacar'  bt- 
Cfkuae  of  the  almost  continuous  sessions  of 
Congreaa  during  and  after  the  war 

The  Congressional  Reorganliatlon  Act 
parsed  in  1»4«  provided  that  under  normal 
circumstances.  Congress  should  sdjoum 
early  In  the  summer  In  order  to  provide 
" .  'ml)ers  with  more  tUne  liack  home  In  their 
States  and  districts.  ar\d  so  in  expectation 
of  an  early  adj  urnment  this  year,  contracta 
were  let  for  a  start  of  the  roof-replacement 
vrork  on  July  1. 

Consequently,  when  we  returned  from  the 
fourth  of  uly  holiday,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  forced  out  of  Its  Chamber  Into 
the  Ways  nd  Means  Committee  room  In  the 
Hou<e  CHBce  Building,  while  the  Senatora' 
chairs,  but  not  our  desks,  were  moved  into 
the  tiny  semicircle  down  the  corridor  which 
had  for  many  years  been  the  home  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  which  was,  for  yeara  be- 
fore that,  the  original  3enate  Chamber  in  the 
Capitol. 

When  you  rememt>er  that  that  room  l»e- 
came  too  Kmsll  for  the  Senate  90  years  ago. 
after  33  States  had  been  admitted  and  there 
were  only  64  Senators.  It  Is  cbvicus.  I'm  siue. 
how  crowded  our  conditions  really  are  today. 
The  moat  unfortunate  thing  about  the  -  "W 
temporary  Chamt>ers  of  both  Houaea  of  Con- 
grees  to  thst  they  provide  no  space  whatao- 
evr  for  vtottors'  galleries.  Even  the  sccom- 
modatloiu  for  newspspermen  who  cover  the 
proceedings  sre  very  limited 

The  thought  tiss  t>een  expressed  that  tha 
abeence  of  a  visitors"  gallery  may  cramp  the 
style  of  aome  orators  in  the  Bouse  and  Sen- 
ate snd  lead  to  a  speed-up  of  proceedings  l>e- 
cause  there  to  no  gallery  to  impress.  Per- 
tooally,  I  believe  that  as  long  as  the  full 
proceedings  of  the  CX5r\greas  are  printed  ver- 
l)atlm  In  the  CoNcax^sioNAL  Rscoao.  moat 
Senators  snd  Congressman  will  tie  just  aa 
Inclined  as  ever  to  make  the  same  sort  of 
speeches  they  would  otherwise  mske. 

But  I  do  think  it  to  too  bad  thst.  for  awhile, 
anyway,  vtottors  to  Washington  will  be  de- 
nied the  chance  to  sit  in  on  the  congrea- 
slonal  delMtea  because  the  samloni  of  Con- 
gress are  great  tourl&t  attractkma  for  the 
thottsanda  of  vtottors  who  come  to  their  Na- 
tion's Capital  at  thto  time  of  year. 

Prequently.  I  know,  the  gallery  vtoltor  tiaa 
t>een  very  disappointed  by  the  apparent  In- 
activity on  the  Senate  floor,  the  seemingly 
cndleaa  talk,  the  obvloualy  poor  attendance 
except  unttar  special  clrcun>stanc<.>s.  such  as 
the  sctual  TOltng  on  btlU  or  smendmenu. 
But  whether  a  Senator  to  talklnr  to  full  at- 
tTttdanoa  or  just  to  the  Vice  President  and  a 
few  aeattared  Members— who  may  cr  may  not 
be  paying  very  close  attention-  I  have  found 
that  moat  vtaltort  really  find  the  aceslona  of 
the  Senate  tntarestlng  and  sometimes  even 
htetorle. 

It  to  rather  slgnlficsnt  that  the  flnt  order 
of  bualnem  of  the  Senate  when  we  convened 
In  our  new  Chamljers  was  the  tforth  Atlantic 
aecurlty  pact.    lu  the  Uiile  rooia  waere  the 
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Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  proclaimed  by  a 
rtruggUng  little  Nation  far  from  secure  In 
it:  independence,  in  the  same  room  where 
nrofound  question*  of  constitutionality  were 
irrued  and  rean:ue<'  before  the  Justices  of 
the  hlrhest  courts  In  the  land,  the  Senate 
took  up  on  Tuesday  the  fateful  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  shall  commit  tills 
Nation  to  concert  with  other  nations  to  the 
principle  of  collective  Intemstional  security 

■calnst  war. 

Moat  of  us  had  hoped  about  4  yeans  ago 
that  the  toaue  had  been  met  and  "etiled  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  drafting  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  But  the  United  Nations 
4  years  later  still  has  no  effective  police 
for^  to  guard  the  peace  against  aggreastve 
war  The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  al- 
low the  United  Nations  to  establish  the 
DoUce  force  which  we  all  envisioned  4  years 
Jgo  as  -A  IntegnU  part  of  the  United  Nations 
has  made  the  North  AUantlc  Pact  imperative 
to  the  defense  ol  free  men  and  free  nations. 

The  North  AUantlc  Pact,  of  course,  cannot 
by  itself  guarantee  peace,  just  as  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  by  itself,  could  not  guaran- 
tee peace  But  this  defensive  pact  against 
Moncasion.  a  treaty  which  says  that  those 
nallons  adhering  to  It  regard  aggreaalve  wu 
against  any  of  them  as  an  aggieaatve  act 
against  all  of  them.  wiU  stand  as  effective 
notice  to  any  future  aggressor  that  he  can 
no  longer  anticipate  an  opportunity  to  knock 
off  the  free  nations  of  free  peoples  one  at  a 
time  as  Hitler  did.  and  as  Russia  had  hoped 

to  do.  ,   _ 

But  powerful  as  it  to  as  a  deterrent  against 
aggreeslon.  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  no  de- 
fenae  against  communism  if  It  becomes  mere- 
ly a  mutual  assUtanoe  agreement  among  im- 
poverished and  bankrupt  nations.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  has  been  not  only  the 
armed  strength  of  the  United  States  which 
has  twlstered  the  courage  of  free  Europe:  it 
has-  l)een  the  industrisl  and  economic 
atrength  of  our  country,  unselfishly  and  en- 
llghtcnedly  used  to  help  other  nations  revive 
from  the  depths  of  wartlm-  destruction  arid 
despair. 

Thanks  to  the  Marshall  plan  and  to  the 
various  asatotance  programs  which  this  Na- 
Uon  sponsored  in  Europe,  the  free  nations 
have  made  remarkable  strides  in  improving 
their    economies,    and    thereby     rebuUdlng 
their  strerigth  and  their  Influence  for  peace. 
If.  however,  the   United  States  were  to   be 
plunged    into   recession   or   depression,   the 
whole  structure  of  world  peace  cotild  topple 
overnight  by  t:he  removal  of  the  keysUwe  ol 
world  recovery  which  our  country  has  been. 
And  that   brings  me  to  some  comments 
I  would  like  to  make  about  the  spreading 
unemplovment  in  varlotia  parts  of  our  State 
and  in  the  Nation,  which  are  danger  signals 
we  must  heed.     There  is  a  tendency  to  look 
on  every  isolated  shut-down  of  a  plant  as 
the  start  of  recession.     There  to  a  tendency 
among  Americans  who  have  become  familiar 
with   full-production   and   full-emploTn*nt 
economy  to  regard  anything  less  than  this  as 
disaster  Itaelf. 

There  to  always  the  danger  that  the  crepe 
hangers  and  the  peeslmists  and  the  viewers 
with  alarm  might  talk  us  into  a  recession 
merely  by  irutilllng  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
wage  earners  and  businessmen  thst  they  had 
better  retrench.  hoAd  off  on  expected  pur- 
chaaes.  cut  all  expenaes  to  the  bone,  and 
wait  and  see  what  might  happen. 

Once  a  philosophy  of  that  aort  becomes 
Ingrained,  workers  and  businessmen  alike 
would  eoon  lae  retrenching  themselves  out 
of  their  Jobs  or  their  bust n asses  for  fear 
paychology  can  he  disastrous  to  a  high-pro- 
duction, mass-production,  mass-dlstrlbutlon 
aooDomlc  system  au^  aa  ours. 

8o  let's  not  scare  ouiaslves  into  an  eco- 
nomic tallsptn. 

On  the  whole,  the  statistics  on  employ- 
ment and  ut»mployment  have  many  reassur- 
ing aq>eets.    It  must  not  for  a  moment  be 


forgotten  that  we  have  more  people  galnfuUy 
at  work  In  the  United  States  thto  year  than 
during  any  year  in  our  history,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  inflation-booming  1948.  As  Sena- 
tor LtxcAS,  of  IlllnoU.  the  majority  leader,  said 
at  the  White  House  the  oth»  day  when  we 
visited  the  President  lor  a  conference  with 
the  coneressional  leadership,  if  thto  to  a  re- 
cession. ~it  to  the  most  prosperous  one  we  have 
ever  had.  There  to  no  recession  or  depression 
in  America  when  more  than  SBJOOO.OOO  Ameri- 
cans are  at  work. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  can  And  aU 
sorts  erf  reassurance  in  such  factors  as  these — 
that  a  substanUal  percentage  of  our  current 
unemployment  represents  students  just  com- 
ing Into  the  labor  market,  housewives  and 
farmers  looking  lor  part-time  Jobe.  other 
persona  already  holding  part-time  employ- 
ment but  looking  ior  lull-time  Jobs,  and  ao 
on — the  fact  remains  thst  we  do  not  st  thto 
moment,  at  thto  time,  have  sufficient  Job 
(^portunlties  lor  aU  those  wUling  and  able 
to  work. 

And  that  to  the  prcbiem  we  have  got  to 
aolve. 

Of  course  It  can  truthfully  be  said  that, 
except  for  the  war  years  and  immediately 
thereafter  wtien  thwe  were  severe  shortagea 
of  all  kinds  of  workers,  we  never  did  in  mod- 
em times  have  such  a  full-employment  econ- 
omy. 

But  thto  Nation  officially  decided  in  1M6, 
In  enacting  the  so-called  Pull  Employment 
bill,  that  it  shall  be  the  goal  o^  thto  country 
of  ours  to  achieve  such  an  economy  Insofar 
as  It  to  possible  to  do  so,  within  the  limits 
of  constitutional  government  and  conatltu- 
tlonal  restrlcUons  snd  srtthln  the  frame wutk 
of  a  jHivate-enterprise  society. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1940  established  a 
special   joint   committee  of   Coogrera.  com- 
posed of  an  equal  numt»er  of  Senators  and 
Congresamen.  to  review  the  economic  reports 
made  periodically  to  Gongresa  and  the  people 
by  the  President  and  hto  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and.  in  effect,  to  keep  its  eye  on 
our  economic  health  and  recommend  con- 
gressional     actions     constetent     with      the 
schievement  of  a  full -employment  economy. 
I  am  extremely  proud  ol  my  membership 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, which  I  regard  as  potentially  one  of  the 
most  important  of  aU  congressional  commit- 
tees     Thto  committee,  by  the  way.  tias  been 
authorized  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
this  summer  into  the  factors  and  causes  of 
unemployment  in  order,  first,  to  find  out  ex- 
actly whst  are  the  basic  causes  of  the  trouble 
and   second,    to   recommend   corrective   na- 
tional policies.     I  asked  to  be  plsced  on  the 
subcommittee  which  to  making  that  study 
and  my  request  was  granted  by  the  chair- 
man. Senator  O'MAHOjrrT. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  "nd  otrt,  tf  possible, 
to  what  extent  slow-downs  In  purchases  of 
consumer  goods— reflected  promptly  In  de- 
cUnes  in  employment  In  those  industrtee— to 
the  result  of  a  wait-and-see  attitude  on  pos- 
sible price  decreases. 

The  evidence  available  to  us  In  preliminary 
form  so  far  Indicates  that  where  business 
has  the  courage  and  foresight  to  bring  prices 
down  to  the  level  of  mass  ptirchasing  poww. 
goods  are  moving  and  production  to  reviving. 
On  the  whole.  T  think  we  have  aU  recog- 
ntoed  by  now  the  fallacy  of  1946  in  taking 
the  wraps  off  controU  prematurely,  letting 
loose  an  inflationary  spiral  wJilch  has  drained 
off  the  savings  ol  millions  of  our  people,  put 
other  mUllons  deeply  into  debt,  and  which 
has  cut  Into  consumer  purchasing  power  lor 
aU  except  essenUal  needs.    Nevertheless   we 
do  not  have  to  and  we  do  not  Intend  to  lOlow 
thto  inflation  we  have  Jxist  experienced  to 
end  In  the  customary  fashion  ol  all  prevloua 
periods  of  Inflation— and  that  to  in  a  big 
collapse. 

With  58.000.000  or  more  Americans  gam- 
fully  employed.  genwaUy  at  good  wagea.  we 
have  a  simply  gigantic  buying  power  poten- 


tlal— and  It  will  be  frit  tn  a  healthy  Impact 
on  our  economy  as  prices  coma  down  to 
leveto  folks  can  afford. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  know  very 
well  that  our  railroad  equipment  buildtog 
Arms  in  McKees  Bocks  and  Butler  and 
Greenville  and  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvanto  are 
running  Into  difficulties  because  the  rail- 
roads aren't  ordering  new  freight  cars.  The 
railroads  arent  buying  cars  because  their 
business  to  down.  Their  business  to  down 
lor  a  variety  of  reasons,  rates  being  one, 
lower  industrial  acUvlty  another.  Steal 
miiu  supplying  the  freight-car  builders  are 
feeling  the  cut-backs  in  orders  for  steel. 
And  so  it  goes. 

A  warm  winter,  a  l>lessing  to  some,  waa 
a  natural  disaster  for  the  coal  industry. 
Radio,  electrical,  and  other  consumer  goods 
manufacturers  felt  the  cold  breath  of  buyer 
resistance  at  high  prices. 

In  my  opinion.  It  to  unfortunate  that 
m&ny  businessmen.  Intent  on  skimming  off 
t<x>-doUar  profits,  refused  to  cut  prices  on 
their  goods  untU  the  market  turned 
sluggish  lor  their  products.  By  the  time 
prices  are  cut  to  restore  consumer  demand, 
thousands  ol  workers  In  those  Isctorlea 
have  experienced  lay-offs  and  discharges. 

I  hope  that  our  Subcommittee  on  Un«n- 
ployment  will  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
into  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania  for  on- 
the-spot  hearings,  at  which  buaineaa.  labor, 
and  the  public  would  be  Invited  to  present 
their  views  on  our  current  economic  situa- 
tion particularly  with  -.^ference  to  employ- 
ment I  want  the  committee  to  go  into  the 
hard-coal  region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  to 
study  employment  and  unempioyment  In  our 
mines  and  other  industries  there,  to  deter- 
mine. If  possible,  if  the  coal  industry  Itself 
to  giving  sufficient  and  effective  effort  to  the 
OTomotion  ol  anthracite  in  competition  with 
other  lueto.  Par  too  lew  new  homes  being 
built  today  are  designed  to  bum  coal,  and 
v«t  I  think  the  anthracite  Industry  could 
demonstrate  far  better  than  It  has  the  com- 
petlUve  advantagea  of  that  fuel. 

The  steel  industry  seemingly  only  a  lew 
months  ago  was  so  beset  with  orders  which 
It  could  not  fiU  that  a  flourishing  gray  mar- 
ket operated  in  steel  supply  and  steel  prices. 
And  now  blast  furnaces  and  open  hearths 
are  shutting  down  for  lack  ol  orders. 

These  things  are  real  to  us  in  Pennsylvania. 
Statistics  which  paint  a  rosy  picture  ol  fu- 
ture Industrial  needs  and  present  industrial 
production  cannot  hide  the  localieed  dtotress 
of  tadivldual  plant  shut-downs  and  alow- 
downs  and  lay-offs. 

Obviously,  with  a  steadily  Increasing  labor 
force— i.  creasing  at  the  rate  of  a  mllilon  or 
more  annuaUy— we  canxiot  have  luU  employ- 
ment unless  we  have  a  steadUy  expanding 
producUve  economy.  And  we  can  do  that  in 
thto  cotintry— we  must.  ,.      *_  »^ 

I  hope  to  diseum  some  similar  threats  to 
our  P^nsylTania  Induatrlal  weU-belng  in 
my  next  broadcast  In  a  weeks. 


Eilhtietb  or  Eigbty-fcrst  Coofress,  Wbkh 
It  Wor»e?— Here  It  tbe  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wi8Luiiaui~ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1949 
Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er Peter  Edson.  in  his  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  News  July 
11  1949.  sUted  that  the  Eighty-fli^ 
Congress-  batting  average  is  lo^.  a^JJ 
this   date.    I   insert  the  score   at  tW» 
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f. 


'  f>4  wuiMiny 


the  Raeom  mmtiiimwi  na  «  m  in«  oi- 

weekly  sciiM  of  reports  by  myself  tu  th« 


n  our  B«w  cnamoen  w«a  uw  norui  Auanuv 
weurlty  pact.    lu  iu«  Uli.:«  rooca  wuere  tbe 


In^  aspects. 


;     it  mlist  not  for  »  moment  be      have  a  simply  gig«i«c  «^J^  *~-"  * 
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ncirrr-rtBaT  ooNaaapa*  B4rm(o  atougc  low 

BatUng  avcrmc*  of  tb*  Bfbty-lkrat  Oon- 

fxm*  (tU  wmy  belcw  tb«  recorrt  of  th*  Btbt- 

iMt  yu.  wtven  July  1  UtmU- 

mn  Xh»  ooaaparatiT* 


tMt  yMT  th*  Bfbttott  OoBffma  poltolMd 

off  Ita  buatnMa  by  June  30  and  adjourned  to 
PtalUdelpbU    pcillUcal    con*en- 
tit     Truman     called     K     "ttie 
summoned  It  Iwck  for  tpe- 

claJ .~ 

This  year**  Coognea  has  one.  poaslbly  a 
Moatbs  of  hartf  fotiif  stUl  abead.  So  far  It 
K—  mniiMii  ttM  rwocd  of  tba  BghUeth 
Congrrm  In  only  one  reapeet  That  Is  In 
number  of  VtOa  Introduced— 8.805  Last 
year^  total  was  ooly  SJTfl. 


OM  Ace  AssistaKC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  MiNNracn* 

Df  THS  moatm  or  reprksbntatiw 
Twesdat  July  12.  1919 

Mr  MARSHALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
received  an  Impresslre  p^ltlon  from  the 
people  of  Staples.  Minn.,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  give  Immediate  and  full  con.<4d- 
cratlOD  to  H  R  2135  and  H  R  2136  to 
proirkle  some  measure  of  security  for  the 
■(cd  of  our  oouDtry  This  petition  was 
ilfiMd  by  IJMI  persons  in  a  community 
of  3.000.  In  circulating  this  petition,  the 
members  of  the  local  Townsend  c'.ub 
found  that  less  than  10  persons  chose 
not  to  .siRn  their  sUtem**nt. 

The  members  of  this  club  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  inform 
the  people  of  their  community  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  problem.**  facing  our 
Nation  We  know  that  an  Informed  and 
active  dtlMnry  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
motion of  vtoe  l«cislatk»  and  the  sealous 
ffforts  of  this  organisation  might  well 
furnish  an  example  to  others  less  aware 
of  the  Important  measures  awaiting  ac- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  the  aged  in  the  United 
Statoa  U  a  growioc  ooe.  While  only  76.- 
OM.OCO  ponons.  or  4.1  psrcent  of  our 
popateUoo.  were  65  years  of  age  or  older 
la  1800.  today  we  have  11.000.000  persons 
over  65.  or  7  7  percent  of  our  popu'atlon 
And  It  U  esUmatod  that  the  33.000  000 
aged  In  IMO  will  constitute  12  percent  of 
our  people.  The  time  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem is  now.  As  we  have  been  urged  by 
tlM  poopit  Of  ttapm.  V*  oocbt  to  give 
(QU  sad  heneal  eentfdoratioQ  to  a  grave 
natftoikai  problem. 

Bfttottw  win  Botror  present  tlie  mam 
of  humoa  tr— tdlm  aoMmg  thoeo  mta 
and  women  who  have  worked  to  make 
country   a  ci'cat.   wc-U  Iiy  nation. 


and  who  now  must  face  the  prospect  of 
poverty  in  old  age  CerUlnly  this  coun- 
try can  devise  a  realistic  system  to  pro- 
vide self-respecting  security  to  those 
whose  productive  effort  has  contributed 
to  our  well-being. 

We  need  a  reasonable  system  of  public 
old-age  security  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  our  aged  and  still  fit  the  bounds  of 
our  economy.  We  have  made  a  notable 
beginning  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  but 
It  alone  cannot  meet  the  present  and 
future  problem  unless  we  conscientiously 
attempt  to  improve  upon  our  efforts. 

The  problem  of  old-age  dependency  in 
an  industrial  nation  is  an  unavoidable 
one  and  we  must  face  it  squarely.  Cer- 
tainly those  people  who  have  spent  their 
productive  years  creating  our  national 
wealth  should  not  be  left  to  the  relief 
rolh  simply  because  ae  have  not  given 
thought  to  a  realistic  plan  for  real  social 
security 

The  people  of  Staples  represent  only 
one  American  community,  but  I  am  sure 
that  all  over  the  United  States  our  peo- 
ple are  becoming  inti'iMlngly  aware  of 
the  problem  already  exstlng.  And  like 
the  people  of  Staples,  they  are  looking 
to  the  Congress  for  an  honest,  forthright 
attack  on  the  problem. 


The  Farai  Probleai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or    OMK. 

IN  thb  house  op  represent ATivra 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr  ELSTON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exv,end  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OM.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  Bromfleld  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer of  Sunday.  July  10.  1949: 


or  OWN 


lucncH 


,By  Ixiuls  BromCeld) 

It  has  tMen  aald  Uia  the  democracy  carries 
wltbln  ItaeU  the  seeds  of  lU  own  deauucUon 
and  tbst  tb«>  pries  of  UtMrty  Is  eterosl  vigi- 
lance. The  two  ssymgs  go  together  as  w« 
are  Andin^  out  more  and  more  clearly  every 
day  The  seeds  of  deatructloD  Include  the 
raUure  of  the  oeOloary  cltlaen  to  accept  and 
practice  his  r  sponHbllity.  the  gradual  tend- 
e:icy  of  the  ahlfUeak  to  vote  to  be  taken 
care  of.  and  the  tendency  of  Oovernment 
Itself  to  turn  emergency  measures  Into  per- 
it  poUcles  When  this  bappana.  the 
ratlc  stste  becomes  waakanart  and 
decays. 

BTldaaea  of  aU  three  of  tbasa  e\iU  is 
vary  strong  in  our  modern  world  and  iisnia 
to  be  embodied  in  such  proposals  as  the 
Brannan  plan  and  othsr  proposals  ahlch  en- 
courage irresponsibility  and  existence  by 
planless  day-by-dsy.  hand-to-mouth  tmpro- 
viaatloD. 

Para  subaldlss.  supporU.  and  bribes  bsgan 
as  temporary  maasuraa  conceived  to  meet  an 
saargancy  and  uoder  the  New  and  the  Pair 
Oaal  hare  became  permanent  pollclea.  A 
tamporary  measure  never  solves  any  grave 
pcotolcm  and  lu  transmogrUk:stlon  into  per- 
lant  poUcy  merely  larvas  to  daapeo  and 
sod  make  permaneot  tba  problem 
itself. 

Tbe  Parm  problem  during  the  Oepeaaaton 
yaara  was  not  entlialy  economic.  It  was 
nlao  tha  focashadowing  oi  what  happens  to 


an  agriculture  wheu  It  becomes  wasteful,  sa- 
pcnsive.  desuuctlve.  and  nonproductive.  Tha 
good  farmer  during  these  years  had  a  bad 
tune  but  no  worse  and  indeed  a  belUr  time 
than  most  of  his  compaUloU  In  other  busi- 
ncrsea  and  professions.  The  farmers  who 
•uflered  were  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  Ix!  living  on  poor  land,  or  land  wtuch 
they  had  helped  to  ruin.  Anoihar  group  <d 
distressed  farmers  were  those  who  overex- 
panded  by  buying  more  and  moce  land  at 
high  prices  wiien  they  could  have  Increwed 
the  yields  of  the  orlglnsl  home  farm,  some- 
tubes  as  much  as  SO  pareant.  simply  by  f.arm- 
ing  It  in  a  better  faahkMt  wUboilt  increasing 
tazaa  and  taking  on  heavy  mortfages. 

The  uuth  ia  that  farm  lupporta  and  brlbea 
oecotne  convenient  for  two  principal  rea- 
sons (11  because  we  have  on  the  ahole  a 
very  poor  agriculture  with  low  yielda  per 
acre  and  consequent  high-production  rosu 
psr  acre  for  any  given  commodity.  (3)  over- 
proOneUoo  of  certatai  crops  and  re&u  ting 
burptuaaa  which  run  down  the  prices. 

None  of  the  Government  support  plane 
from  the  beginning  iisve  operated  Ui  cor- 
rect either  of  these  deetructlve  factors  ex- 
cept In  the  mo«t  luperficlal  and  transient 
faahlon  The  original  triple  A  set-up  did 
operate  on  the  principle  that  If  the  (armer 
was  to  be  (ubsldlsed.  be  should  in  turn  make 
sn  effort  to  be  a  betUr  fam^r  and  adopt 
better  practices,  but  this  purpose  hss  long 
been  loet  sight  of  in  a  erallow  of  bureau- 
cratic and  political  hogwash  The  effort  to 
control  planting  and  avoid  surpluses  haa 
degenerated  Into  a  maae  of  oureaucraltc  and 
political  controls  operstlng  to  fsvor  the  bad 
farmer  and  penalize  the  good  one  (This  la 
one  of  the  elements  In  the  Brannan  plan 
designed  to  appeal  politically  to  the  ma- 
jority of  farmera  and  the  majority  are  bad 
farmers.  In  one  aanee  It  Is  the  rankest  ciaaa 
legislation  i 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  &3  percent 
of  the  NaUon  is  fed  by  10  percent  of  tha 
farmera.  These  are  the  good  farmers  .ind 
consequently  the  proaperous  ones.  The  re- 
maining 60  percent  of  the  population  U  fed 
by  about  SO  percent  of  our  farmers  who  are 
pretty  good.  The  remaining  60  percent  of 
our  agricultural  population  produces  little 
more  than  it  consumes  (These  figures  of 
cotirae  exclude  the  cotton.  t<«>acco,  and  soy- 
bean farmers  but  among  their  ranks  sre 
some  nf  the  worst  farmers  In  the  Nation  ) 

E'aborate  lUbsidles  and  support  programs 
do  not  tend  to  improve  our  sgrlculture. 
check  K>U  eroalon  or  Induce  higlier  yleidn  at 
lower  cosU  and  consequently  lower  prices 
to  the  consumer  They  work  In  exsctlv  the 
opposite  faahlon.  to  msinUin  and  encourage 
the  bad  farmer  and  ttie  absentee  landlord 
to  farm  badly  in  a  slipshod.  InelBclent  rasn- 
ner  snd  to  go  on  ruining  our  good  land  Par 
no  mstter  bow  little  he  prodtices  per  ecre 
or  how  InefBclently  he  operstes.  h»  Is  guaran- 
teed a  profit  paid  by  the  taspayara  of  the 
real  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  ease  of  lurplusaa.  the  price  supports 
serve  only  to  mslntaln  and  encourage  over- 
production They  guarantee  the  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  potato  farmer  a  nice  profit  to  raise 
widest,  that  must  be  piled  outside  on  the 
ground,  or  cotton,  left  for  years  In  the  ware- 
house, or  potatoes,  to  l>e  covered  with  kero- 
aane  so  that  ttiey  will  not  fVnd  their  way  to 
market  as  food  and  lessen  the  living  cost  of 
the  reit  of  the  popuiatioo. 

Pull  the  support  prices  from  under  wheat 
or  potaloas  and  y<  u  will  not  need  any  ex- 
panitTt  hforaaucracy  to  sUot  the  screage  a 
fanner  U  permitted  to  plant  The  acres  of 
potatoaa  wUl  dlmlniah  overnight  and  In  the 
case  of  wtiaat.  two  or  three  mllilotia  of  acrea 
of  land,  unsulted  by  nature  to  cultivation, 
win  be  turned  back  Into  graslng  land  to 
produce  mora  b.^f  at  low  cost  aad  bring 
down  the  price  of  meat  to  the  cuusumer. 

TtM  whole  price  rapport  tyataaa  oparatea 
to  preccrva  a  dastntclive  agrieultura  and  tu 


/ 


,n,i«tmin  high  prices  for  the  consumer  either 
in  prices,  taxes,  or  both.  Moreover.  It  serves 
to  mamtaln  on  the  land,  at  the  expense  to 
the  taxpayer,  some  thoxisands  of  farmera 
who  dislike  farming  to  the  point  of  hating 
their  own  soU  but  have  not  the  energy  to 
move  ofr  and  make  their  land  available  to 
other  men  who  could  cherish  it  and  build  It 
UD  In  a  counury  where  there  Is  no  more 
land  to  be  had  for  free,  there  are  thousands 
of  energetic  young  men.  longing  for  farms 
BOW  owned  and  occupied  by  farmers  who  In 
BnKiand  would  not  be  permitted  to  farm 
them  Their  inertia  and  Inefficiency  are 
subsidised  by  agricultural  price  supports. 

Mr  Truman  is  using  the  Brannan  plan  as 
a  two-edged  pollUcal  weapon  to  buy  farm 
TOtes  and  secure  the  support  of  labor  at  the 
same  time  It  Is  a  dangerous  plot  not  only 
to  our  economy  but  to  our  freedom,  but  It 
la  not  new.  In  essence.  It  Is  the  same  old 
plot  cooked  up  by  Henry  Wallace  when,  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  filled  his  depart- 
'ment  not  with  agricultural  experts  or  friends 
c  the  farmer  but  with  fellow-travelers.  Com- 
munlsu  and  men  like  Lee  Pressman  and 
Beany  Baldwin,  his  present  campaign  man- 

*^t  me  repeat.  Democracy  carries  within 
Itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  and 
the  price  of  Uberty  Is  eternal  vigilance. 
There  are  enough  people  In  the  United  States 
to  defeat  such  demagogic  destructive  plans. 
If  they  go  to  the  polls  and  do  their  duty  and 
let  the!  Congressman  know  how  they  feel. 
Tou  do  not  make  a  prosperous  agriculture 
by  bribing  farmers  to  plant  what,  nobody 
wants  and  by  subsidizing  the  man  who  is 
actually  destroying  our  most  fundamental 
natural  resources,  and  the  greatest  renewable 
source  of  our  real  wealth. 


The  HoasiBf  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 


selves  paying  two-thirds  of  whatever  the 
total  outlay  may  be.  As  for  low-cost  hoxis- 
Ing.  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  enabling  local  au- 
thorities to  build  810,000  units  within  the 
next  6  years.  To  that  end.  It  provides  for 
Federal  subsidies — up  to  a  msTimiim  of 
»308.000.000  a  year  for  40  years — to  cover  the 
difference  between  what  the  projects  cost 
and  the  amount  of  rent  the  tenants  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Critics  of  the  bill  hold  that  It  will  ulti- 
mately   cost    the    country    anywhere    from 
$16  000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000;  that  it  will 
lead  to  far-reaching  Federal  Uaterventlon  In 
local  affairs;  that  private  Industry  can  meet 
the    current   demand    without    Government 
help;   that  the  program  will  endanger  free 
enterprise   In   the  field,  and   thai  It   Is  not 
only  economically  unsound  but  also  socialis- 
tic.   In  reply,  lU  supporters  Insist  that  It  will 
actually  cost  In  the   neighborhood  of  $10,- 
000.000.000;    that  the   law   carefully   assigns 
the  dominant  role  to  the  localities;  that  pri- 
vate industry  Is  definitely  unable  to  do  the 
Job  all  by  Itself,  and  that  the  whole  under- 
taking, far  from  being  socialistic  or  a  men- 
ace to  free  enterprise,  represents  a  wise  long- 
range  investment  promising  to  pay  rich  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  contracts  for  Independent 
builders,  economy-bolstering  employment  In 
construction  activities,  and  enduring  social 
betterment  for  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  fact  that  thoughtfxil  legislators  like 
Senator  Tatt  have  voted  for  the  measure. 
after  helping  to  shape  It  on  the  basis  erf  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation,  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  Its  critics  have  exaggerated 
its  potential  weaknesses  and  overlooked  the 
strong  points  In  Its  favor.  The  strongest  of 
these  points  Is  the  simple  fact  that  during 
the  past  decade  blighted  areas  have  grown 
more  blighted  and  the  coiistructlon  of  new 
low-cost  housing  has  lagged  far  tiehind  our 
population  increase  of  17.000.000  since  1940. 
In  the  circumstances,  there  certainly  would 
seem  to  be  ample  Justification  for  the  pro- 
gram Jtist  enacted  by  Congress, 


seems  we  must  spend  to  halt  Rtissia  aU  over 
the  world,  and  perhaps  this  money  Is  well 
spent.  Therefore,  it  U  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration, no  matter  what  party  is  in  control, 
to  cut  down  on  the  home  front. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  are  now  de- 
manding a  general  cut  In  Federal  spending, 
but  their  pleas  are  greeted  with  Jeers  by  the 
President.  Congress  votes  the  money  and 
finds  the  spending  habit  easier  to  follow  than 
the  saving  habit.  There  are  all  sorts  of  taxes 
which  have  liecome  so  oppressive  that  re- 
duced spending  by  the  public  is  at  once 
refiected  in  Government  income.  As  busi- 
ness activity  drops.  Federal  taxes  drop,  and 
yet  the  President  insists  that  the  present 
spending  level  by  the  Government  must  be 
maintained. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  Gov- 
ernment economy  should  be  heeded  by  the 
President.  If  it  had  been  taken  as  his  guide, 
there  would  have  been  no  deficit.  It  requires 
lots  of  nerve  to  reduce  speadlng  after  mov- 
ing for  two  decades  toward  a  socialized  state, 
but  Members  of  Congress  should  be  more 
responsive  to  the  sentiment  on  the  home 
front. 


or  VkASHlNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Juiy  12,  1949 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  housing  bill  and 
prior  thereto.  Congressmen  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  were  subjected  to  a  great 
amount  of  propaganda  both  supporting 
and  opposing  the  bill.  Now  that  the 
battle  has  subsided  somewhat,  we 
should  take  a  more  CaUp  look  at  the  leg- 
islation which  was  enacted.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  im- 
presses me  as  a  fair  and  unbiased  ap- 
praisal of  the  measure: 

THX   HOUSING   PaOGRAM 

If  It  lives  Up  to  the  claims  of  its  support- 
ers the  compromise  housing  bUl— which  now 
awaits  the  President's  signature— will  have 
an  economically  and  socially  wholesome  ef- 
fect on  the  future  life  of  the  Nation.  A 
large  number  of  builders  and  real-estate 
men  have  bitterly  opposed  It,  but  their  ar- 
guments, acocrdhig  to  Its  advocates,  have 
ijeen  based  on  false  premises.  If  that  Is  so. 
then  the  program  authorized  by  the  measure 
is  likely  to  resvUt  in  a  good  deal  of  healthy 
progress,  during  the  next  few  decades,  in  a 
field  where  there  Is  certainly  a  very  clear 
need  for  construction  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  two  most  important  features  of  the 
bill  have  to  do  with  slum  clearance  and  low- 
cost  housing.  As  far  as  slum  clearance  Is 
concerned.  Congress  has  authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  extend  $500,000,000  In 
direct  grants  and  $1,000,000,000  in  interest- 
bearing  loans  to  help  communities  get  rid 
of   blighted   areas,   the    communities   them- 


Deficit  Fmancins  is  Danceroos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1949 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Athens  Messenger  is  a  capa- 
ble and  well-informed  gentleman.  He 
writes  on  public  matters  with  great  fa- 
cility and  shows  a  remarkable  knowledge 
df  public  matters, 
-ni^  following  editorial  is  typical  of  his 

efforts: 

Dcncrr  »  shockdjc 
The  Federal  Government's  deficit  of  nearly 
$2  000  000,000  on  June  30,  the  end  of  a  year's 
spending,  is  a  forceftU  reniinder  that  the 
price  of  weakness  and  faUure  In  handling 
the  taxpayers'  money  Is  high.  It  Is  especially 
shocking  In  time  of  peace. 

The  deficit  is  three  times  as  large  as  the 
President  said  It  would  be.  It  Is  the  result 
of  both  declining  revenues  and  rising  ex- 
penditures. The  Democrats  say  that  the 
cutting  of  taxes  by  the  GOP  Congress  Is  to 
blame,  while  naturally  advocates  of  greater 
Federal  economy  say  that  excessive  spending 
and  declining  revenues  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  woodpile. 

WhUe  we  are  spending  blUlons  each  year 
in  a  cold  war  with  Russia,  it  Is  a  poor  time 
to  keep  adding  to  the  Federal  domestic  ex- 
penses  Just    to    maintain    party    power.     It 


Peace  Has  Been  Lost  Politically,  EcoBomi- 
cally,  and  Morally— United  States 
Diplomacy  Has  Failed  Our  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATivad 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1949 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er   American  lives  and  American  prop- 
erty were  invested  in  the  last  war  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  just  and  lasUng 
peace.  As  in  the  First  World  War.  so  In 
the  -econd  war  the  politicians  sold  the 
American  public  on  fancy  slogans  and 
with  the  same  identical  result,  namely, 
that  we  actually  did  not  win  either  war. 
There  is  more  real  fear  in  the  world  today 
than  ever  before  and  injustice,  hatred, 
and  intolerance  are  rampant.    In  addi- 
tion the  world  approaches  economic  dis- 
aster because  of  war. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Century  of 
July  13.  1949.  which  is  of  timely  interest: 

HAVX   WS   LOST   THE    PSACXT 

An  amazing  thing  happened  In  Washing- 
ton the  Other  day.    Six  months  ago  (on  De- 
cember 30)  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  loined 
with  five  of  his  brethren  on   the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  deny  the  right 
of  Japanese  convicted  in  the  Tokyo  war  crime 
trials  to  appeal  to  that  Court.    Two  days 
later  seven  of  these  Japanese  were  hanged. 
Eighteen  are  serving  prison  sentences,  some 
of  them  for  life.    Now  Justice  Douglas  has 
handed  down  a  written  opinion  on  that  de- 
cision m  which  he  shared.     (Justice  Rut- 
ledge  refused  to  vote  on  December  20,  but 
state'J  that   he  would  do  so,  and  likewise 
render  a  separate  opinion,  later.     To  date, 
he  has  done  neither.)     He  defends  the  de- 
clslon,  but  not  on  the  grounds  on  which  U 
was  rendered.  . 

In  December  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
It  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of 
international  military  tribunals.  Today 
Justice  Douglas  says  It  had  Jurisdiction,  but 
the  trouble  was  that  the  Japanese  aPP«aled 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  they  had 
made  their  appeal  to  the  United  Stat«  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  ao 
that  it  had  come  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
through  regular  channeU.  everything  would 
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hav*  been  •n  ritht.  The  prea*  Mcs  Justice 
DouclM'  optBloa  m  *  ▼mvat  invitation  to 
thm  JapMiMa  to  prtooa  to  Mck  »  nhetfUic- 
Hw  iHpMHlon  vhtcb  the  optnton  wlU 
«a  tiM  wlilowi  aiKl  (»mUt«B  of  th* 


fWTigfd  of  p«rttilpaii>A  in  tit*  MaimMty 
mmmef  to  cnoimh  to  ahow  ttoc  morml  ml*- 
gtvtafs  with  which  war  crime  trial*  are  now 


which  Jwfttea  DooKlaa  gl 

tor   arrlTlnf  at   thla  awtatmnal   opinion    6 

the  OMn  most  ooncemcd  have 

the  moat  thooffbtful 

Kttoa.    The    war    crtaae    ttlmi:    in 

jiy  and  In  Japan.  we«w  aoaaetvad  aa  a 

of  lint^  intematloaal  Juatice  to  a 

leral      Men  in  pasltums  ot 

10  be  haM  perasnaUT  reapocalMe 

of  fovenunente  in  breaklnf  the 

_      a<  the  Kcllocg-Bnand   Pact 

by  »»**>«»§  or  plotting  war  They  were  to 
DM  the  pHMUCy  (or  their  acta  of  Intema- 
^^  ■        ^  local  law  would  re- 

tbc  penalty  (cr  acta  of 
Thua  intematlooal   law 

to  be  raaettcd  trooi  lu  amorphoua  eute 

moA  given  real  majeaty  and  authcvtty. 

That   waa  the   theory.     It    4»aa  flvan   Ita 
clearest,  noat  pereuaalve  ezpoMtloa  by  Jua- 
Ucc  Bobart  H.  Jacfcscn  m  bis  openlxxg  address 
aa  pnwwiilia  to  tbc  Nurcmbtfg  court.     But 
aa  the  war-crUM  trials  Oereloped.  legal  and 
■koral  mlaglTtngB  grew.     So  lator  Hossar  A. 
Ta»T  earty    •tuto  the  mwm^m  t^bla  were 
sou  la  pvofreaa— denl«rt^thctr  legal  elatma  to 
JWltllrstlon      More  Important  has  been  the 
novtb  U  the  flBoral  mMllTlngs  which  Onally 
Moved   Jwtlee  Pal   of  India.   In   dissenting 
•nm  the  Tokyo  verdict/,  to  call  the  trlbundl 
Ml  whleb  he  bad  asread  "solely  an  instrument 
of   poUtteal   power."     Justice    Douglas    now 
agreea  wMb  Juetlna  Pal  aa  to  thla.  MX  argues 
that  thsre  to  nothing  In  the  Onlted  Statca 
Cbnstltutk>D  against  aa  lalematlonal  court  a 
K«tr>«  aucb  a  po"*W*'  agent.    Naturally  there 
—  M  Mr    Douglas  Imows.  is 

_, , but  oMrai. 

It  acoma  to  la  that,  in  thla  acJtnowledg- 
MMiit  at  a>i«tTtng  by  a  Justice  of  the  8u- 
pmne  Court,  there  is  sooMthlng  deeper  in- 
volved than  the  justtee  ct  the  war-crime 
trtala.    That  has  been  \inder  suspicion  ever 

re  the  eo^rta  were  coosUtuted  with  only 
victor  na^Vf— ,  and  no  juatloee  from  non- 
bdUlgarent  sUtee.  on  the  bench.  Justloe 
Dotiglas'  belated  opinion  reflecU.  we  believe. 
the  fear  now  growing  among  thoughtful 
p«}ple  throughout  the  Allied  natlona  that 
they  have  lost  the  peace  Lost  It  politically— 
Ibat  waa  the  ghoet  behind  the  recent  Paris 
^■Bfervnce  at  Porelgn  Miniatcrs.  Loet  it  eoo- 
jMMloOly — that  is  the  ghoet  behlad  the  cur- 
rent ftantle  negotiations  between  the  KRP 
and  the  OBBC.  Loat  It  morally— that  Is  the 
ff  r  most  tarrlhle  <-f  all  to  contemplate 

This  growing  fear  that  the  natlona  which 
beat  BItler.  Museollnl.  and  Tojo  have  morally 
leat  the  peace  bevaa  to  take  root  before  the 
gil4  ^  tte  5gfc*«'«g  It  Arat  stirred  oon- 
wlM«  tte  realitlee  of  saturation 
■lowly  began  to  allp  through  war- 
nip.  Hlroahlma  brought  the  ad- 
rraca  the  oooMalaaloa  of  ibsnlnglees 
by  the  Pederal  Couaell  of 
ChmiJiias  "We  have  sinned  grievo\ialy 
the  lawa  of  Ood,  and  against  the 
at  Japan."  Potedam.  with  iu  Mor- 
.,  Ho  Aa*l  rejection  uf  the  letur 
~<tf  tbe  Atlantic  Charur.  coctati- 
tuted  an  almoat  Uitolerabie  aasault  on  the 
Chrtatlaa  cooaelenoe. 

all  Is  said,  however,  we  believe  that 

H  iMa  bMB  Ibc  revulsloo  against  the  poetwar 

and  interaetkmal.  whloh  has 

Aaded  Ifeo  cmm  tM  a  aaraliy 

We  reported  Ian  week  (On  Su* 

r  a  cenaclenceT  p   liai  the  rising 

,  ^  Catholic  and  Protestant  Chrlatuns 

IB  ■oUaod  and  Belgium  against  the  treet- 

■ent  glMD  many  aectiaed  etf  coUaboratlon  in 

^^  Tbe  raeaUaa  la  said  to  be 

nee  and  Italy. 
way  in  which 

ImM  wi»  tie  eBsevtlen  of 


Is  a  matter  of  the  moet  profound  im- 
lee  (or  thla  liluMliiii  1*  RTOwlng  In  re- 

, to  the  matter  uUMCWnlng  which,  aa  our 

nations  turned  from  victory  to  win  the 
peace,  their  moral  pretensions  and  confi- 
dence were  highest.  They  knew  something 
of  the  dlffleultles  they  faced  in  wmnlng  the 
poliucal  or  the  eoonooUe  peace,  and  conae- 
oaanUy  acted  with  a  caution  that  was  al- 
,1^^  Bt  tlmea  timidity.  But  they  had  no 
«eHM  of  tBMr  AbttMy  to  eoavlct  oien  of  the 
reapoosibnfty  tar  tBdr  evil  deeds,  and  thus 
to  enthrone  an  Interwrttonsl  Justice.  Con- 
sequenUy.  they  plunfsd  into  the  war  trials, 
ilunnatir  and  international.  Today,  the 
moral  T^'^it^f  of  thoee  trials  is  dropping 

down.  dowB.  •own.  

Aflv  World  War  1  there  CO— i  A  PW>od  ci 

atlon  of  the  moral  claims  of  that  emsade. 
But  the  reaction  In  that  case  was  largely 
•gainst  the  moral  pretensions  of  tbe  war 
origin  myths,  or  against  the  devil  theory  of 
war  reaponsibUity  as  it  plseed  all  blame  on 
the  Kaleer  Today,  despite  the  self -right- 
eoueneee  which  peiBMCtes  all  documenu  of 
tbe  victor  naUons.  the  heart -searching  is 
ilBtpcr  and  concerned  with  other  issues  On 
the  matter  of  the  war's  origin,  no  one  chal- 
lengee  the  truth  of  the  ehargee  laid  against 
the  Naala.  As  early  aa  October  1946  the 
Council  of  the  ProteaUnt  Churches  of  Oer- 
many.  aeeting  at  Stuttgart,  was  ready  to 
say:  "Through  us  |the  German  people  In  a 
great  solidarity  uf  gvultl  has  endless  suffer- 
ing bean  brought  to  many  peopica  and 
countries  " 

But  the  queetlon  which  the  conscience- 
smitten  In  the  wsetcrn  democracies  are  ask- 
ing after  World  War  U  la.  What  have  we 
done  with  victory?  Have  we  used  It  in  a 
way  to  satlafy  the  deasaods  of  righteous 
moral  judgment?  Or  have  we  degraded  It 
(or  purposes  of  vengeance  and  the  pursuit 
of  power  and  to  prepare  the  battle  lines  for 
another  war?  U  the  moral  mlagivlnga  In- 
apired  by  auch  questions  continue  to  grow. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  churchee  (Ind 
their  meet  devoted  members  raising  tbe  u- 
sue  of  the  possibility  of  a  Juat  war— in  the 
light  of  modem  war's  moral  outcome  and 
aftermath— with  an  Intensity  unknown 
aince  the  days  before  Constantlne. 

At  first  glance  there  may  seem  no  Justifi- 
cation for  connecting  this  growing  moral 
dlBtrees  with  that  felt  by  Justice  Douglas 
The  Bli«lvtBfli  which  eaoaed  the  Joetiee  to 
render  hla  batoted  ophikloa  on  the  Tokyo  trials 
on  the  aurface  appear  to  be  legal  or  po- 
litical, not  moral.  If  the  verdict  rendered 
last  Oeeeaber  la  net  changed,  he  declared. 
It  wlU  leave  International  mUltary  tribunals 
beyond  judicial  acrutlny.  Prisoners  will  be 
without  appeal,  except  to  the  conscience  or 
merry  of  an  executive  And  thus  the  mUl- 
tary wl  '  gsin  a  new  :  nd  alarming  hold  on 
tas.  Accordingly,  Hr  Douglas  now  finds  that 
such  prisoners.  If  held  by  American  oAeera, 
may  seek  writs  of  habeas  corpus  In  Ameri- 
can courU.  No  matter  what  the  interna- 
tional status  claimed  for  the  mlliury  court. 
If  the  jsUer  Is  an  American,  awom  to  aup- 
port  and  defend  the  Conatltutlon  of  the 
united  States,  he  must  anawer  to  American 
cour"     for  the  persons  of  his  prisoners 

Hers.  It  will  perhaps  be  contended.  U 
simply  the  anxiety  of  an  eminent  Jurist  for 
the  protection  of  the  majeety  and  hnpar. 
tbdny  €f  oar  law  Or  here  is  simply  the 
anxiety  of  a  re<pe«ted  polltleal  leader  for  the 
preeervatlon  of  our  political  Institutions. 
But  beneath  thu  there  can  be  dlaeeraed  the 
anxiety  of  a  thoughtful  Amerlcaa  leet,  In 
the  acta  of  this  poetwar  period,  the  moral 
foVMlaUana  of  our  law.  our  polltlca.  and  all 
odP  fliaaMiHil  life  be  undwmlbed.  The 
MUdety  felt  by  JuMM  DodflM  tbbwbMtal 
and  a  poutical  tapn«loa,  bat  at  boMMb  M 


Is  a  moral  anxiety.     Morally,  are  we  losing, 
have  we  lost  the  peace? 

It  Is  no  light  tuing  to  ace  a  Juftlce  of 
the  Supreme  Court  adcnoertadge  that  there 
U  something  Urrtbly  wronc  about  at  least 
one  use  we  have  made  at  vlctcar-  But  If 
misgiving  can  so  quickly  and  deeply  pcne- 
trau  that  supposed  source  of  Judicial  cer- 
tainty, what  can  reasonably  be  conc'.aded  Is 
happening  to  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
monality of  thoughtful  men? 


WorM  F«4eratioo  RcseloMoBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOBK 

Dl  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRESENT .\TTVE9 

WedncMiay,  July  6.  1949 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread support  b?lng  received  by  these 
resolutioiis  introduced  by  91  Member.*;. 
shows  the  urging  of  all  our  people  (or 
peace,  auid  the  recognition  that  the  way 
to  find  It  is  through  world  law  and  the 
means  for  enforcing  It.  The  support  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  New  Yoik  State, 
shown  by  the  following  letter,  is  most 
welcome: 

|i— At.  Pastt  or  New  Toax  Stati. 

New  york.  N.  Y^  July  7.  1949. 
Hon.  Jacoa  K.  JavTra. 

Fornf/n   Affairs  Committee. 
House  Office  BuUdtnf, 

iyssAia»iow.  D  C. 
DCAB  CoNCBXsaMSN  Javits  :  On  June  7.  1949. 
a  resolution  on  world  tcderatlou  (H  d'H 
Res.  64)  waa  Introduced  In  the  House  by  81 
Representatives  concurrently  If.  to  the  very 
tiae  of  this  group,  la  added  the  fact  that  34 
States  were  represented  In  the  sponsorship. 
It  becomes  evident  that  th>  resolution  is  an 
exprcaloa  of  wldeepread  approval  ot  its  airr^ 
The  broad  character  of  the  representati.n 
behind  the  resolution  makes  It  especially 
filttng— la  fact,  obligatory— that  all  eeg- 
menu  of  opliU<»  he  heard  oo  the  bUl.  The 
Liberal  Party  therefore  urgee  you  to  use  your 
good  <Mem  toward  aseurtag  that  heartags 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  tM  held 
as  soon  as  possible  In  thU  session. 

In  giving  Its  wholehearted  approval  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  £4.  the  Liberal 
Party  alao  wishes  to  reaflirm  Us  cndoraement 
of  the  Atlsnttc  Pact.  We  bel1cv«  that  the 
pact,  by  Ita  evidence  of  the  cohesion  of  the 
weetern  deaotraclee,  not  only  makes  for 
world  peace,  twt  demonstrates  thst  we  csn 
move  toerard  world  federal  government.  The 
Liberal  Party  therefore  afks  for  ratification 
gX  the  Atlantic  Pact  now.  aa  well  as  hearings 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64. 
Por  a  united  and  peaceful  world. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Masx    Lewia. 
CAalrmaa.  Nmtwnal  LefUUtive  Comratttee. 

BsM    DavmaoM. 
Caeratire   Direetar. 


Jd^e  KaafMaa  and  tlic  HUs  Cast 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUFOaMIA 

W  THE  UOUai  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVW 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1$49 

Mr.  NIXON.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  handful 
of   administration  apotoglsts.  who  find 


i 


themselves  unable  to  defend  Judge  Kauf- 
man's conduct  in  the  Hiss  case  on  the 
facts    are  attempting  to  turn  the  case 
into  a  political  Issue— which  it  is  not. 
In  seeking  to  block  an  inquiry  by  Con- 
gress  they  are  employing  an  old  device 
that  'has  served  such  attempts  well  in 
the  past.     They  have  set  up  a  straw  man 
and    are    now    dUigently    engaged    in 
knocking  it  down.    The  straw   man  is 
the  false  statement  that  any  Member  of 
Congress,  publicly  or  privately,  has  ad- 
vocated   that    the    inquiry    into    Judge 
Kaufman's  conduct  be  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities    FTom  the  first  moment  I.  and. 
as  near  as  I  can  determine,  all  other 
Members   of   Congress   similarly   inter- 
ested  have  said  that  it  Is  a*  matter  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  does 
the  Judge's  case  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee.   What    the    committee    should 
properly  consider  is  the  calling  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  either,  first,  not  per- 
mitted to  testify  by  Judge  Kaufman,  or. 
second   were  not  called  by  the  Govern- 
ment apparently  because  this  testimony 
did  not  bear  directly  on  the  technical 
charge     of     perjury.     This     testimony 
should  of  course,  as  suggested   by   my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota. Representative  Francis  Cask,  be 
taken  In  secret  session  an  i  should  not 
be  made  public  until  after  final  disposal 
of  the  Hiss  case  In  the  courts.    But  It 
should  be  taken :  the  record  of  the  most 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  American  his- 
tory should  be  completed.     I  think   it 
was   most   unfortunate   that   this   pro- 
posal  was   turned   down   today   by   the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  and 
I  hope,  and  believe,  that  eventually  the 
committee  will  reconsider  its  acUon. 


Waterpower 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 
Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Advertiser.  Boston.  Mass..  Sunday.  July 
10. 1949 


AuTHCMiizn)  WATOiPOwni  PaoJEcrs  Will  Help 

REviva    New    England    iNDCSTtT.    Break 

Coal  Grip 

(By  George  Brady) 

Increasingly  disturbed  by  the  cost  and 
scarcity  of  Imported  coal.  New  England  la 
slowly  developing  her  sadly  neglected  water- 
power  resources  and  breaking  away  from 
the  clutches  of  Mine  Czar  John  L.  Lewis. 

Although  the  six  States  which  comprise 
New  Knglsnd  stUl  give  Uncle  Sam  many  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  every  year  for  construc- 
tion of  mighty  dams  In  the  South  and  West 
and  receive  little  or  nothing  from  him  for 
their  ovm  streams,  they  are  waking  up  and 
facing  the  fact  that  electricity,  produced 
cheaply  and  abundantly  from  rivers,  la  the 
only  thing  capable  of  saving  dying  mills  and 
factories  and  rehabilitating  doomed  Indus- 
trial centers. 


Accordingly.  New  England  la  forging 
ahead— literally  on  her  own.  and  the  follow- 
ing projects  are  proof  of  her  progress: 

The  New  England  Power  Co.  Is  spending 
$16  000.000  for  an  ultra-modern  hydroelectric 
dam  on  the  Connecticut  River  a  mUe  and 
a  half  above  White  River  Junction.  Vt. 

The  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.  has  received 
permission  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  replace  its  obsolete  facilities  with 
an  up-to-date  installation  costing  $4.1«2.000 
and  will  rush  the  redevelopment. 

The  Central  Maine  Power  Co.  is  damming 
the  almost -forgotten  Dead  River  and  creat- 
ing a  26-mlle-long  lake  to  make  electricity 
more  plentiful  and  reliable  In  the  Pine  Tree 

State. 

The  New  England  division  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army  engineers  is  building  a  similar 
reservoir  on  the  Natchaug  River  at  Mans- 
field Hollow,  conn. 

With  congressional  authorization,  the 
Array  engineers  are  completing  plans  for  a 
$32  000.000  dam  at  Enfield  Rapids  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  a  $20,000,000  dam  at 
Uvermore  Palls  on  the  Pemigewasset  River 
near  Plymouth.  N.  H..  and  a  number  of 
smaUer  but  equally  Important  and  necessary 
flood  control  and  hydroelectric  power  In- 
stallations on  the  Connecticut.  Merrimack. 
Thames,   and   Housatonlc   Rivers. 

The  go-ahead  signal  for  the  revival  of  the 
mammoth  Udal  plant  at  Passamaquoddy. 
Maine,  has  been  given  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments  which 
have  made  a  Joint  appropriation  for  blue- 
prints and  preliminary  studies. 

The  New  England  Power  Co.'s  $16,000,000 
dam  in  Vermont,  currently  ailed  the  WUder 
redevelopment,  represents  a  great  forward 
step  by  this  utUlty  not  only  because  It  pro- 
vides work  for  500  men.  but  also  because  It 
replaces  a  23-year-old  dam.  which  has  already 
become  obsolete  and  Inadequate,  with  a 
bigger,  higher,  and  longer  one  yielding  vastly 
more  power. 

SETS    EXAia»LE 

Our  six  States  are  littered  with  scores  of 
these  out-dated  dams,  many  of  which  were 
built  early  In  the  last  century,  decades  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  electric  motor  and 
incandescent  lamp.  The  owners  of  aU  these 
antiques  can  rebuild  and  adapt  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  and  they  wUl  do  so  If  they 
follow  the  good  example  of  the  New  England 
Power  Co.'s  Wilder  ejqjerlment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is  precisely  what 
the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.  Is  undertaking 
In  the  case  of  the  site  which  it  has  occupied 
since  1849.  and  the  people  of  that  thriving 
industrial  city^  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 
investment,  will  have  more  than  five  times  as 
much  electricity  as  they  now  have  for  their 
homes,  farms,  and  factories. 

Comparable  expansions  are  not  only  pos- 
sible but  essential  in  Lawrence.  Lowell. 
Haverhill.  Manchester,  and  Nashua,  N.  H. 
The  Federal  Power  ConMnlssion  has  repeated- 
ly expressed  Its  willingness  to  assist  In  the 
modernization  of  the  old-fashioned  and 
wasteful  power  faculties  In  these  languishing 
industrial  centers  and  the  members  of  the 
commission  will  support  and  sustain  the 
present  owners  of  the  dams,  as  they  did  In  the 
Holyoke  Instance.  If  the  owners  show  the 
same  enterprise  and  Ingenuity 

Ten  years  ago  It  would  have  been  Impossi- 
ble to  flood  an  area  a  tenth  as  large  as  the 
Central  Maine  Power  Co 's  26-mlle  man- 
made  lake.  Hundreds  of  persons  would  have 
protested  the  destruction  of  their  hom«.  arid 
farm  lands,  and  their  legal  and  leglslaUve 
representatives  would  rurely  have  blocked 
the  project.  ,       . 

Now  all  New  England,  wiser  because  of  sad 
experience,  realizes  that  the  elimination  of 
ft  few  communities  la  both  warranted  and 
necessary  when  the  economic  life  of  hun- 
dreds   of    communities    and    thousands    of 

people  Is  at  stake.  ..  ^     _* 

The    Passamaquoddy    plant,    located     at 

Kastport.  Maine,  where  the  land-locked  tides 


rise  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  th**  world, 
vrill  be  one  of  the  largest  and  riiOst  dependa- 
ble sources  of  low -cost  electricity  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  superior  to  the 
TVA  and  a  rival  of  the  West's  huge  Her- 
bert Hoover  L>am. 

Power  from  Passijnaquoddy  will  bring  the 
steel  and  aluminum  Industries  to  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick.  Canada,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  encourage  Maine  to  repeal  its  con- 
troversial Fern  aid  Act  and  share  lU  stirplxu 
power  with  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

TWO  HTTNI»ED  THOUSAND  JOBS 

The  companies  which  are  ready  to  move 
Into  Maine  as  soon  as  Quoddy  becomes  a 
reality.  wUl  provide  employment  for  at  least 
200,000  persons  and  contribute  millions  of 
dollars  In  taxes  to  the  State  and  municipal 
governments. 

And  since  more  than  50  percent  of  New 
England's  underveloped  water  power  \b  In 
Maine,  the  exportation  of  electricity  to  cities 
like  Portsmouth.  N.  H..  Lynn,  Salem,  and 
Boston  will  be  a  veritable  godsend,  for  It  will 
mean  an  Immediate  reduction  In  their  light- 
ing rates  which  are  ctirrently  among  the 
highest  in  the  count.7. 

United  States  SenatOT  Margaret  Chasb 
SMrrH  is  sponsoring  legislation  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  immediate  appropriation  of  $100.- 
OCO.OOO  for  Quoddy,  and  she  wUl  press  for 
action  on  It  before  Congress  adjotims. 


Five  Jurors  Confirm  Chari:es  of  Prejudice 
in  Hiss  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1949 
Mr.  DONDERO.  -Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coif- 
GRissioxAL  Record,  I  include  therein  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  July  12;  1949,  giving 
the  views  of  five  of  the  jurors  in  the  Hiss 
trial  who  believe  that  Judge  Kaufman 
was  biased  for  the  defense. 

This  statement  comes  from  those  who 
had  occasion  to  see  the  actions  of  the 
judge,  note  his  entire  demeanor  on  the 
bench,  hear  what  he  had  to  say  and  the 
inflections  of  his  voice. 

I  am  amazed  that  so  many  of  the 
members  of  the  jury  believe  the  judge 
was  biased  and  unfair. 

This  confirms  charges  made  by  Con- 
gressman Nixon,  of  California,  and  by 
Congressman  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

The  article  follows: 
Five  Hiss  Jtmoas  Exfkess  Beuet  Kaufman 
Was    Biased    ros    Difinsi— Two    OTHEaa 
DocFT  Prejudici  and  thx  Rxst  Avom  Com- 
ment OB  Take  No  Stand  on  Jxjdge 

(By  Mac  R.  Johnson) 
Five  members  of  the  Jury  which  tried  Al«er 
Hiss  on  perjury  charges  said  yesterday  that 
they  received  the  definite  hnpreaslon  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  that  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Kaufman  was  biased  for  the  defense.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  Jurymen  said  they  did 
not  believe  that  Judge  Kaufman  was  preju- 
diced for  the  defense  and  against  the  proae- 
cution  as  charged  by  Representative  Richaeo 
M   NixoN.  Republican,  of  California. 

Mr  NixoN  called  for  an  Investigation  of 
Judge  Kaufmans  conduct  after  the  mal 
ended  Friday  night  with  eight  Juro^/o^^f 
for  convicUon  and  four  for  acqulttaL    tK. 
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•  f»Tonu«n  WM  otovtous 


^ what- 

r.  M»  aMl'tn«d  to  uk«  any  dtfiatu  tund 
tw«»fih    Mr*    LduIM   a    TorUm.  A 

mm'wuM  noi'ta  rmth»4     Mm  vofuS 

fW  MflHtMl  ^   ^  . 

MMDVMto. itt^  BMfMM iMMMtMl 

It  IHMI  iMMM  !•  M«n4  on  MM  PtMN  !• 
ItMftf  !•  MMIMllMM  m*4*  *«iiu>«l  HM  IMM* 

«liiif  oi  ilM  irlal.  .^    „,.. 

NU    MM-«MllM«    alftlMMIIt    MM      "AflOT 

•f  Ifet  }«i|M  In  thu 

»n4  n<M  •nur 

IMM  of  tlM  jwy  m«mlMr«.  with 
In  vHMIi  UMf  v«i«d  durtnc  d«- 
fdlluwt: 


ftira  HsMn  O.  awMtt.  r«al-««t«to  brofetr  fnr 
••Mbwood  Lak«.  Inc..  70  WmI  PoftMih  StrMt 
(guUty ) :  a  iMt  ttar*  VM  A  pwM  tfMl  oC  biM 
^init  tiM  ^UMHUlliin  1  UMd  not  le  Uka 
too  much  notice  m  I  tri«<l  to  be  fair  to  botb 
Ba«  u  mm  cUAcuit  due  to  Judge 
Cbma  s  dMlslooa  H*  Bhouid  bav«  |Mr* 
mlttsd  t*»  wtioMM*  and  tMtlmony  tbat  tb« 
pruMCUUoil  wnntvd.  I  was  tnt«rMtMl  tn 
tiMrtm:  Mr*.  H«d«  Maailnc  »nd  tte  Cbcrnar 
Motor  Co   MccutiT* 

"After  all.  lAat  PovA  «>r  and  vbat  be- 
came of  U  aeemed  to  be  Important  t*«tlmon> 
iMk  tbf*  Judfte  wouldn't  permit  tbe  teitt- 
OMwy  And  It  wasn  t  rtfht  tor  the  Judge 
to  allow  that  pavchlatrtet.  Dr  Carl  Blnger, 
to  alt  there  all  tba  while  that  Mr  Chamben 
waa  on  the  wUoMi  atand  At  the  aame  time 
j  ^  waa  watehiac  ttM  jxmjra  and  H  made 
•otne  of  UB  nervouB. 

I  r*«aU   that   the   judge  let   th«m 
la  about  •  fulciae  in  Mr    Cham- 

but  w«)Uld  not  permit  the  tame 

kind  erf  quart  lone  about  auiddM  m  Mr   Mlaa 
fitly     Then  the  Judge  dldn  t  let  the  proae- 
td*ntl/T  the  CommunUta  BnTOld  War* 
Jay  Pwtara.    TtMlr  name*  vara  taaoMght 
be    teatimony    by    Mr.    Chambers    aa 
at  Mr.  Rlaa  but  It  waa  euickan  from 
'•oord.     Mrs.      Chambera'      taatlmony 
mv  mind     It  waa  tha  beat  and  moat 

Whan  tbe  daatilbad  tha  taitartar 

of  the  BBai  home  and  told  of  her  vlalU.   I 
knew  aba  couldn  t  be  making  It  up  " 

John  S    Adrian.  o«k5a  manager  for   Wal- 

tar  •.  Oeoka    Inc..  funeral  borne.  IM  Baat 

Avwiue.  the  Broos  (guUty):  "The 

favored  tha  datonaa  a*  tar  aa  the  ad- 

of  wltnaaaaa  waa  ooncamed      I  did 

notice  such  thlnfi.    aowaTcr.  I  dtdnt  let  It 

Influence  me     I  paM  particular  attention  to 

tha  tniJBiMia  that  waa  admlttad.'* 

nadrtMIr    W.   OaShay.    dallvmr    auparln- 

tnt  for  ■ho  8ttMiidard  OU  Co..  Sao  Frea- 

ooklya  (gutlty):   "Bere'i  the 

iMy  I'd  aiplala  ft.     Soove  of  the  Judge  a  da- 

-well,  let's  call  thaa  4M*-«ldad. 

In.  that  could  haea  baaa  Hibrta  ae- 

to  law.     I  did  five  thought  to  the 

iMt  that  tha  )ud«e  aeemed  to  be  turning 

4hMra  a  lot  of  piuaainWlim  r*q«M*ta. 

"In  tha  caaa  of  Ma.  Maaelng.  I  can  under- 
stand why  aha  «*•  aol  allowed  to  teetify  as 
It  waa  a  perjury  «Baa  W  wmn  tryU»f— not 
a  i|»astl-n  of  iiaimiinlani  If  she  had  kaen 
^■•wed  to  testify.  It  might  have  IniMwaad 
oUkar  psppli  oo  tb*  Jury.  If  It  had  baao 
provad  that  HMs  was  a  Cummunlat.  the  other 
four  mithi  haea  awung  the  other  way.  All 
la  aU.  hOh*  o(  tha  Judge's  dartatons  Is- 
aa.  althougb  aoaM  at  tham  ware 


ivt  ftMd  Ml  ttM  ]mf 
tfM  }wy,  OM  M  MM 

NUMt  Situation.'*  m. 


I  to  UM  datMM  And  I  think  It 
to  Mm*  m  mtKh  daf  aranea  to  tha  M» 
•uprtma  Opyvt  IvatMaa.  Falti  FraaUWMr 
and  ataniay  IMad.  aewaTar,  I  cant  Mf  ha 
did  It  dalibarsuty  to  Impraas  tha  )wy  OM 

«•*  Of  the  other."  

Mr.  rumsn  slM)  accused  some  of  the  Jttfort 
wlM  veidd  for  aafdMial  M  Ml  vetghtni  tha 
m.  ■•  MM  llMt  MM  M  the  paftMM 
I  Um  MqultMl  iMtarad  during  dailMrt- 
II  "you  eaht  iallata  s  wod  froM  M 
m»»^i  "  mesniiiii  Mr  Chamkara.  1 
iJd  kMiUMl  tf  that  s  iha  way  h«  ffU  akoiit 
It.  ikMilM  alMuM  Ml  havf  ^ 
D  iflM  liM  MMdIMd  M 

}uaatMM  tafarMl  ItMl  MMi 
IIMMUI   mM. 

flaaaat  U  Muv.  elarfe  for  Penlaft  *  rord. 

Ltd     Inc.   430   Laslnftoo   Avenue    (guilty |: 

1  m  surprised  thst  Cungrsas  might  Wivsatl- 

gaU  the  caaa,  but  tha  judge  did  sppear  U> 

favor  tha  defense  ' 

ran  tsiai. 

Arthur  L  PawUnger.  employee  of  Advertis- 
ing DUtrlbutors  of  America.  Inc..  400  Madison 
Avrnue  (not  guilty):  "The  Judg-  was  not 
prejudiced  I  dont  think  be  favored  one 
side  or  the  other." 

Alen  M.  Hake,  production  manager  for 
Cutler-Hammer.  Inc.  480  Southern  Boule- 
vard, the  Bronx  (guilty)  :  "Judge  Kaufman"! 
attltud  •  toward  the  defense  witnesses  seemed 
to  be  different  than  toward  the  others.  How- 
ever. I  dont  think  he  was  really  biased  In 
favor  of  Mr  Hiss  In  fact.  If  sll  this  hadn't 
been  In  the  newspapers  after  the  trial.  I 
wouldn't  hav*  thought  abotit  It  at  all.** 

NO   STAMO 

famsa  Haarahan.  marine  accountant.  Over- 
saaa  Tankahlp  Corp-  ftAl  Plfth  Avenue  (guil- 
ty): "I'm  not  versed  In  lecal  asatters  so  I 
cant  say  the  Juuge  was  right  or  wrong  tn 
barring  certain  leetlmony  and  wltnaaaaa 
The  Judge's  name  was  never  mentioned  tn 
the  Licioed  roon  vhar*  we  considered  the  case 
There  vras  no  talk  about  whether  be  was 
biased  or  not.  I'd  go  to  Waahlngtoo  and 
taatlfy  If  I  was  called,  but  I  have  no  oplnlou 
now." 

wo   OOMMCMT 

Hut>ert  Edgar  Jamea.  foreman,  of  I0«7 
Madlaon  Avenue,  a  Junior  executive  with 
OaiMral  Motors  Acceptance  Corp..  177S  Broad- 
way (not  guilty) :  "I  hava  no  coounant  at 
aU.- 

f  witi  mi  secretary  of  the  Manhattan  Bar- 
gala  BrtMa,  Inc..  6VT  Broadway  ( not  guilty) : 
"I  have  BO  comsaant." 

Thoosaa  O.  Bryan,  of  IM  Baat  rifty-aevanth 

ty) :  "I  raalJy  dont  vraat  to  eoaunant  on  it 

The  day-to-dsy  raeord  la  la  the  preas." 


analyst  for  Dun 
*  BradBMaat.  lae..  «•  Broadway  iguUtyc 
•^t'a  pMtty  diMfnilt  to  decide  If  Judge  Kauf  • 
MMad.     If   V*   were   lawyers   «a 
it    hava    baaa   on    the    Jury.     There 
when  ba  ahowed  a  lltiie 


Meoidrial  Cokl  SUnp 


KXTKN8ION  OP  RKMARKS 

o» 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  KiJito* 
IM  TBI  BOUSB  OP  ■BPfiaMMTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 


Mr.  VUHBHX.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
1»46,  over  500.000  codi  miners  In  the 
United  States  have  been  asking  that  the 
Oovernment  memorialize  the  contrlbu- 
ikm  Um  owner*  ol  IhM  graat  lodtMtry 
and  tbe  miner*  hav*  laadd  io  Um  NaUon 
with  a  Memorial  Goal  Stamp. 

The  year  IMt  was  Uie  two  hundrtdth 
annlTvnary  of  UiM  tndustry.  For  acme 
reason  at  tbat  time  tbe  lUmp  was  not 
tmifrt   dven  though  the  elfurt  bad  tbe 


cooperation  of  tha  mlng  uwDdfi  ol 
tiM  iBdtiatry  and  the  miners. 

During  th«  past  few  month.^  hundrodi 
of  Istters  haft  eoins  to  me  from  mtncn 
In  iopport  of  a  rtwnt  resolution  uking 
for  s  Memorial  Coal  Stamp.  ■dOBUts  of 
the  number  of  organlMitloiM  dtsirlni 
mtmorisl  stamps,  th«  iUthorUy  for  thd 
iMUsnoa  of  ttMM  MMnps  In  ttM  futurt 
has  bwn  plMttf  M  Um  Foatmafltdr  Otn- 

tral 

Mr  Ipsaksr.  T  htvs  had  this  msttsr 
un  urging  Uauanca  of  such  d  Mrmorlal 
CotI  Stamp  with  the  Fostmssirr  0«naral 
several  times  withia  tiM  pttt  (ew  months 
and  up  to  tha  pr«MIII  UBM  vtthoat  dsf) 
nita  luoceas 

I  know  ,th*  Postmaster  General  has 
given  ihe  matter  ftry  careful  and  ear- 
nest coiulderatlon  and  a  hat  I  have  to 
say  h  not  In  any  way  s  condemnation  of 
his  action.  I  have  been  Informed  by  him 
that  It  ts  possible  that  further  memorial 
stamps,  out  of  the  many  requests  before 
him.  may  be  Lvsued  during  this  calendar 
year  If  so  why  not  the  miners'  stamp? 
I  raise  this  question  tn  the  hope  that 
attention  may  be  focused  In  behalf  of 
this  laudable  cause,  and  with  the  further 
hope  that  the  Postmaster  General  will 
decide  to  authorize  that  a  rremorlal  coal 
stamp  be  Issued  during  this  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  car.not  conceive  that 
the  application  for  any  stamp  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Postmaster  General  should 
be  given  preference  over  the  application 
asking  for  this  stamp.  What  force  is 
holding  this  matter  up  and  why? 

Over  500.000  miners  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment .should  so  honor  their  past  sac- 
rifices and  the  contributlcn  they  and 
the  Industry  have  made  to  the  Nation. 
The  Issuance  of  this  stamp  is  asked  for 
as  a  memorial  to  the  over  50  000  miners 
who  in  the  past  Lumber  of  years  have 
been  killed  on  active  duty  In  the  mines 
of  this  Nation. 

The  authentic  figures  show  that  from 
1930  to  194*1.  In  17  .<hort  years.  23.295 
miners  were  killed  In  the  mines:  that 
1.145.786  were  injured. 

In  all  fairness,  can  It  be  argued  on  any 
premise  that  any  application  for  a  stamp 
now  on  file  should  have  priority  over  the 
memorial  coal  stamp? 

Can  those  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  today  Ju&tify 
their  continuous  neglect  and  refusal  in 
withholding  this  simple  honor  and  me- 
morial that  would  cost  the  Government 
not  an  additional  1  cent? 

Governors,  United  States  Senators,  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  joined  in  tUg  fnidral  appeal  that 
during  this  year  tntt  a  BMmorial  coal 
stamp  be  Issued. 

I  hope  that  speedy  and  favorable  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  in  tbe  issuance  of  such 
a  stamp. 

Mr.  Sptakor.  tn  dootnc  may  I  say  that 
I  hopo  ttoe  mtodf  s  safety  bUl,  H  R.  3023. 
may  come  before  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration and  action  before  this  session 
doses. 

This  bill  as  I  undersUnd  It  provides 
that  the  Federal  mine  Inspectors  will 
have  the  power  to  withdraw  men  from 
the  ratosa  where  ItngUBMit  dBBfer  cadiU. 
It  woold  seem  to  mt  when  one  reads  of 
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tbs  mine  eiploslons.  the  great  loss  of 
lives  and  a  gredter  record  of  Injuries 
la  tiM  mines,  thst  it  is  the  duty  of  ths 
Ooflgrtss  to  provide  for  greater  safety 
IB  thf  mints  snd  this  is  what  H  R.  »023 
Mgki  to  do. 

Otrtalnly  somtont  should  havs  this 
powsr,  snd  if  it  is  lodged  lo  Um  povtrn- 
ment  It  will  rqUtJIy  protect  all  of  the 
miners  of  all  of  Ihe  Stdtes  in  the  Union, 

I  think  we.  afl  Members  of  Oonfress, 
and  thf  people  lenenlly,  ipiiinlmss 
overkMk  the  eutrtmely  htttirdovw  occu- 
pation  In  eoal  mtnlni .  Certainly  It  U 
not  too  much  for  the  ConireM  to  at- 
tempt  to  provide  greater  safety  lo  reduce 
so  far  as  U  possible  deaths  and  accldenU 
occurring  In  the  mine*  of  this  Nation. 


ItaHan-Americaa  WorW  War  Veterani 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  i*assachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A TIVB 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 
Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
at  the  fourteenth  annual  convention 
banquet.  Italian-American  World  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts.  Hotel  Man- 
ger Boston,  on  Sunday.  July  10. 13*»- 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  men 
and  women  of  Italian  extraction  from  Ma«- 
aachusetta  who  have  aerved  In  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country,  coming  from  the  city 
of  Lawrence,  which  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  citizens  who  trace  their  heritage  to  Italy 
than  any  other  community  In  Massachusetts. 
I  feel  like  a  plsano  when  I  am  with  you. 

Friendly,  generous,  with  a  love  of  nature 
and  a  love  of  family,  the  Italian  Is  a  very 
human  person,  the  inheritor  of  the  artistic 
glory  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  ancient  Rome.  It  Is  this  wealth  of 
ripening  wisdom  that  makes  him  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  good  citizen. 

All  of   us   were  deeply   Impressed   a   year 
or  more  ago  when  we  read  of  the  humble 
man  who  gave  Sl.OOO.OOO  to  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Ubrary.  and  who  la  going  to  contribute 
further  large  sums  during  hU  own  lifetime. 
It  waa  not  the  gift  as  such  tut  the  history 
of  the  man  himself  that  caught  and  held 
our  admiration.     Aa  I  remember,  he  started 
his  life  in  this  land  of  opportimlty  as  a  ptd- 
dler.     He   had   no   family    to   help   him.   no 
formal  education,  no  political  Influence,  no 
poaitlon  of   power   In   finance   or   buslnesa. 
He  was  an  average  American  who  Uught  him- 
self through   the   facilities  afforded   by  the 
Boston  Public  Library.     Through  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  he  amassed  a  fortune,  but  he 
spent  next  to  notliing  on  himself.     His  was 
the  satisfaction  of  developing  and  exercis- 
ing his  mind  productively.     His  greatest  Joy 
came   in   turning   this   money   over   to   the 
source  which  hciped  him  to  make  It  so  that 
others  may  cn>Dy   even   greater   opportuni- 
ties.    He  was  not   a  slave  to  a  dictatorial 
sute.    Neithar  was  he  one  to  exploit  others 
for  hU  own  selflah  indulgence.     In  our  coun- 
try he  grew  and  prospered  because  he  mads 
ttoe  most  of  thU  climate  which  offers  to  every 
person  ttoe  most  favorable  conditions  under 
which  to  develop  toU  talenU.     And  then,  out 
of  his  fulflUment.  he  Is  Increasing  the  oppor- 
tunities avallabie  to  the  yooafsr  generations. 
Hs/U  an  American  of  ItalUn  extraction. 


In  this  man's  life  we  ftnd  a  unique  suc- 
cess, tbe  realisation  of  one  man's  ambition, 
bringing  not  only  personal  satlslactlun  but 
ths  benefiu  which  (low  to  others  from  in* 
dividual  aooomptubment.    In  this  day  when 
too  many  people,  eenfused  snd  fearful  before 
ths  problems  which  beset  us,  are  Umpted  to 
surrender  all  responsibility  to  Dovtrnttitnt, 
this  man  reminds  us  that  rreedom's  way  is 
the  best  way     In  no  oihef  eotttttry  In  the 
werM  ean  a  man  bop^me  what  he  Is  sapaMe 
el  tMeoMlaa  as  in  the  United  tutM.    This. 
a«i  thie  atoM,  eapum*  ti.»  high  standard 
of  llflM  whMli  the  sv*rn«ii  Afnerisan  enjoys. 
II  Is  beesuM  h«  hM  eMntsU  it  hy  his  uwn 
efferM.  and  by  voluntary  assoMatioa  wHh 
ethers  la  thoM  malMrs  wbere  iroiip  aeiM« 
Is  neessssry. 
Assoelailont 

Yes.  Oxtr  first  resard  Is  for  the  Individual, 
allowing  hUn  ths  fullest  opportunity  (or  the 
expression  of  bis  special  talsnu.  But  we 
also  live  together  in  eommunities.  States, 
and  nations.  Sometimes  It  Is  nscessary  for 
individuals  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
save  their  democratic  Institutions  from  those 
who  would  destroy  them. 

In  my  home  city  there  la  one  family,  ths 
Campagnones.  who  gave  three  sons  on  the 
field  of  battle  during  World  War  II.  the  heav- 
iest sacrifice  of  any  family  in  the  commu- 
nity. Before  this  solemn  fact  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  evolution  that  Is  taking  place 
In  our  American  society.  When  the  various 
waves  of  emigration  landed  on  our  shores 
there  was  a  strangeness  among  the  groups, 
and  there  was  some  intolerance  born  of  ig- 
norance. But  as  we  learned  to  work  to- 
gether, to  intermarry,  there  came  the  bless- 
ings of  respect  and  friendship  which  is  tbe 
core  of  our  unity 

Yours  is  an  organization  which  perpetuatea 
the  unselfish  fellowship  which  you  experi- 
enced as  comrades  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. You  have  formed  an  association  to 
preserve  those  values,  and  to  help  those  vet- 
erans who  were  disabled  in  the  struggle. 
You  work  to  teach  the  young  who  have  not 
learned  and.  as  we  hope,  may  never  have  to 
learn  through  the  grim  ordeal  of  war  the  full 
meaning  of  Americanism,  love,  and  devotion 
to  those  duties  which  each  man  owes  to 
himself  and  to  others. 

The  veteran  knows  that  the  overwhelming 
Issue  is  that  of  the  state  versus  the  individ- 
ual.    In  war  and  in  peace  the  fight  goes  on. 
The  veteran  gave  up  his  liberty  because  the 
regimentation  of  war  requires  it.     He  gave 
up    hla   liberty,    temporarily,    to    beat    back 
those  who  sought  to  Impose  the  iron  hand 
of  the  state  on  democratic  peoples.     He  and 
many    other    citizen -soldiers    defeated    ttoe 
Axis,  but  thU  Is  not  the  end  of  the  struggle. 
Other     Ideologies,     wearing     different     uni- 
forms, and  shouting  different  slogans,  pose 
a  threat  to  his  freedoms.     He  Is  determined 
that  his  Oovernment  r-hall  contain  this  men- 
ace by  every  peaceful  means,  but  he  realizes 
that  the  final  battle  In  this  cold  war  will  be 
won  or  lost  in  the  minds  of  men.     American 
veterans,    through    their   organliations.    are 
resolved  that  the  American  people  shall  be 
fully  Informed  and  on  their  guard  against 
every  device  of  propaganda  and  inflltratlon 
Intended  to  confuse  and  divide  us. 
We  face  this  Issue  frankly. 
We  know  that  In  the  past  a  few  Individuals, 
and  a  few  groups  of  Individuals,  have  used 
absence  of  authority  as  a  Justification  for 
exploiting  the  people.     We  have  done  much 
to  correct  tlxls  situation  and  we  shall  do  more 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  going  to  the  other 
extreme. 

By  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we 
threw  off  the  shackles  of  Old  World  abso- 
lutism. Our  progress  since  ttoen  is  shining 
proof  tliat  our  forefathers  decided  wisely 
and  well.  We,  in  the  years  between,  haw 
conqtiered  every  challenge  and  iiave  made 
every  reasonable  adjtistment  without  sacri- 
ficing the  t>a«lc  prlnelpies  of  ttoe  BUI  st 
Rigbu  and  tbe  Constitution. 


Today  scleaos  and  Invention  are  tsaas- 
forming  tbe  world.  Tbe  abUlty  to  sani  a 
living  IS  DO  longer  under  tbs  eoatrol  of  ibs 
individual,  as  It  was  in  tbe  last  esntury.A 
man  works  In  a  mill  or  fartory  wbose  opsra> 
tlotis  In  turn  are  decided  by  other  soonomle 
factors  beyond  bU  personal  reach.  Only  by 
Jolnins  with  OlhM  men  In  voluntary  eo»- 
pMts  snd  thfOUfh  reprMenlatlvee  Ol  his 
shelee  csn  he  hsve  a  voice  in  th<>es  iiNMOM 
whish  aflKt  bis  wori  and  his  insogM. 

As  Amifliiis,  we  are  taiiins  the  middle 
seurse  In  adJiMtMf  ouf  itvss  t<i  new  realities, 
m  seme  eowlhee.  however,  the  peosls 
have  beee«e  the  vMIMm  el  their  ewi  !•« 
•pair,   tasMsd  of  MM.It  Mite  their  Moh* 
MM  thiMMh  demeeralB  MMMeee.  they  haee 
MxvpenderMTknd  and  My  10  an  aU-devottr. 
lag  BMte    In  rHurn  for  proMMM  m  food, 
shelter,  edueattoa,  and  reeveatton  tliey  have 
abandoned  their  rffsponsibilittss.    And  now 
tt  Is  too  late     Tbey  have  become  tbe  prison- 
ers of  their  own  falltu-es. 
We  shall  not  maiu  that  mistake. 
We  shall  not  be  misled. 
Thinking  the  problem  out.  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  have  a  social* 
welfare  program  only  as  a  form  of  iiuurance. 
while    accenting    individual    productiveness 
and   enterprise   as   the   mairuprlngs   of  our 
economy      In  time,  we  shall  extend  adequate 
social-security  coverage  to  all  to  protect  our 
people  against  the  hazards  of  unemployment 
and  old  age.     We  shall  conserve  our  natural 
resources  and  develop  atomic  power  In  the 
public  interest.     We  shall,  by  law.  prevent 
any  group  from  acquiring  monopoly  control. 
We  must  streamline  government  for  a  dual 
purpose,  to  Improve  Its  service  and  to  hold 
its  ccwtF  at  a  level  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

But  at  no  time  will  we  give  blanket  au- 
thority to  any  one  man  or  group  of  men  to 
do  these  things  for  us.  By  the  sweat  of  oxir 
brains.  Informing  oiu-selves  on  every  public 
problem,  and  by  participating  as  adult  cit- 
izens in  the  shaping  of  policy,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in 
our  hands — and  by  "our"  I  mean  that  at 
148.000.000  people. 

We  believe  in  social  insurance,  but  not  in 
the  nationalization  of  Industry.  Govern- 
ment without  check  or  balance  can  grow  like 
a  weed,  smothering  initiative.  It,  too,  can 
become  a  monopoly,  and.  like  all  monopolies, 
dangerotis.  The  American  philosophy  is  that 
government  shall  be  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  people.  Although  the  area  of 
its  operations  In  this  complex  age  Is  on  the 
increase.  Its  authority  must  ever  be  subordi- 
nate to  those  basic  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
individual. 

For  the  protection  of  these,  we  rely  upon 
the  vlgUance  of  our  people.  Consplcuoxis  In 
the  character  of  American  thought  and 
action  is  the  Individualism  which  those 
of  Italian  origin  are  contributing  to  oxu 
national  life. 

The  immigrants  who  came  from  Italy  to 
Lawrence  at  the  turn  of  the  century  wanted 
a  cliance  to  work  and  to  save.  They  bad  a 
goal  m  mind,  and  ttoat  was  independence 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  feudal  overlord. 
That  they  have  succeeded  In  such  large  num- 
bers Is  a  tribute  to  their  sturdy  qualities 
Many  of  them  own  their  own  homes  and 
their  own  small  farms,  won  by  their  own 
efforU,  and  above  trespass  or  contrtri  by 
any  agency  of  government. 

As  long  as  we  have  such  people  we  are  In- 
siu-ed  against  extreme  or  supergovemment 
in  the  United  States  They  and  their  fel- 
low Americans  who  have  minds  of  their  own 
asatire  us  that  no  problem  Is  too  dlfflctilt  to 
solve  if  every  one  of  us  employs  ttoe  creative 
faculties  which  Ood  gave  us  to  use.  Ro  peo- 
ple driven  like  sUves  under  the  lash  of  a 
dicutor  can  ever  hope  to  match  another  peo- 
ple who.  with  a  firm  floor  of  security  under 
them,  have  ttoe  confidence  to  climb  »»*-»»— 
on  their  own. 

We  iiave  many  proWema.  out  «ne 
tant  fact  Is  that  we  are  worWng  ob 
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w  ahall  do 

Voyvn  la:  Tb« 

tnval  la  Um  main 

can- 


Bad  ibtf  be«i  no  T»ft-atftley  law  «• 
fMl  certain  tbera  would  hara  bean  no  •Ulk» 
and  lock-out  <m  tba  two  lar»e  dally  n«wa- 
papera  In  MSaml.  Over  90O  men  and  tlMlr 
famlUaa  would  not  now  be  •trufgUnf  to 
their   Ituanaa   Ikara   wbUe   out   of 


to 

a  vaax  for  tiM  mUl- 

tndlcatlao  tliat 

eaucbt   napptof. 

a«laaM.n  la. 

a 

to  wof  tbat  wa  are  alao 
poidUTa  way.     Deapita 

•tin  tn 
ktolly  aound 
vo  food  baada  o< 
Tte  two 

wltboot   the   othar. 
to  all  Conunanlat  propa- 

^ , preacnt.  and  yet  to  be  hatched. 

It  to  tbera  (or  all  to  aaa  In  tba  material  help 
wa  are  ilvtiif  to  t^<e  (raa  nationa  oT  Kurope 
It  to  beard  In  the  Voice  of  America,  wbleb  to 
aa  ecmalaCant  ••  truth,  without  verbal  acvo- 

Altar  all.  It  wm  tbe  mllllona  of  letters 
Wblcb  you  sent  to  frlendi  aatf  relatives  in 
Italy  ulUnc  ^^  (acts  about  tbe  United 
Mataa  wblcb  balpad  to  turn  the  tide  sgstnat 
mammtmaitm  to  tba  laad  of  your  forefathers. 
nil yyiaHialMtil. open  and  above  board. 
part  aad  paraal  d  our  everyday  Uvea,  tbat 
to  tba  aueawaftil  fonnula  for  aaaatlnf  every 
To  speak  witbout  fear, 
out  ail  tbe  (acta.    It 

event ually  to  fair 

I  am  glad  to  be  wUb  yow  at . 
annual  eonvantton.    It  to  a  plaaaura  to  maat 
I  aad  to  ba  given  tbto  oppartunlty 
IB  piMle  my  admlratlna  for  the 

that  yoar  ufganlaattoa  to  dotbg. 

•ip  our  paopla  to  bacona  battar  ctMaoa: 

k    your    aKpartatooa.    constantly    remind 

tbat  tbey  muat  x»ev*r  take  (or  granted 

tmtkamt  opportunlUea  won  for  tbeaa  at 

.  coat  by  ttM  man  snd  women  wbo  bava 

ted  m  the  armad  forcea  of  our  NaUon. 

Ooottoue  to  be  tba  goMdtoMM  ct  Amartca's 


UaMicTbM*  Bat  Tr«e 


KZmfSION  OP 

or 


Prwloua  to  the  Tmft-Hartley  Isw.  tbe  typo- 
graphical unloo  and  the  puWtoters  always 
had  been  sMa  to  alt  around  a  table  and 
fomulato  a  aontract  aecepuble  to  both 
aMHMcatoMBt  and  labor  Thto  to  the  first 
■trike  ever  to  taka  pteo*  tn  Miami  In  the  40 
years'  eitotence  of  tte  MlMil  Typographical 
Unton.  Tbe  publlahers  saw  In  the  Taft- 
■artley  law  tbe  opportunity  to  break  the 
typocrapbieal  union.  brln«  tobor  to  lu  kneea. 
If  you  wUl.  and  still  be  within  tbe  law 

It  to  unbelievable  that  a  fair-minded  body 
at  nctoiatnrs  would,  knowingly,  uphold 
III  iiapiMant  and  shackle  labor  to  the  extent 
or  paaatnf  aocb  a  bill  It  is  the  beglnnlnc 
ot  the  abrtdfament  of  all  ItberUes 

Wawapapers  always  have  been  coocadad  a 
mciiarj  -  necaaslty  wblcb  kacpa  tbe  pub- 
lic tnfia  mart  at  tbe  uuc  facta  <a  what  to  tran- 
spiring around  them.  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
wrote,  while  daacrtblng  newapapera.  The 
hMta  ot  oar  government  batng  tba  opinton 
of  tba  paople.  the  first  object  abould  ba  to 
bMp  tbat  opinion  right;  were  It  left  to  ma 
to  dactde  whether  we  ahould  have  a  govern- 
ment witbout  newspapers,  or  newspapers 
without  govemxBent.  I  shoxUd  not  baaltate 
to  prefer  the  latter."  How  can 
raflact  tba  true  opinion  of  the  people  tf 

wlio  pcoduea  them  have  no  rcapect  for 

ownt  moat  dtrcct.  Tba  tww  aaat  fo  band 
in  hand  U  newapapera  are  to  proaper  and 
Justify  their  being. 

Oooa  acain.  wa  taptora  you  to  aaa  tbat  tba 
Bcbty-ftrat  riiiiinsa  doaa  not  adjoom  tmtU 
a  fair  labor  law  to  on  the  booka  to  taka  tbe 
place  of  tbe  Inlqultoua  Taft-Hartley  Uw. 
Sincerely. 

LAUAJi  M.  Taaxbi. 
Cbalriaaa.  Corrrapoadaaed. 


SlvTc^sK  Strike  m  Hawai  Wrcckiaf 


r 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

IN  TBI  BOOS!  OP  lUI  ■■UTATIVW 
TMesdag.  Juiv  12.  If49 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve  to  vrVf*^  BY  rcmbrka  In  the  Ap- 
pvidU  of  ttad  RacOTb.  I  tnehide  a  letur 
txtma  tbe  liliaml  Typocraphlcbl  Uixlon. 
Mol  «M.  tron  the  office  of  their  pubhc 
ydBtkHM  eoBmlttee  setting  forth  the 
distress  that  exist*  In  the  n<  wspaper  field 
in  Mlbml.  Fla.  as  the  result  of  the 
Iniquitous  Taft-Hartley  law.    The  letUr 

follows: 

.  nrnoar.  No.  4M, 
noara  COMMrrraa. 
Mimmi.  no.,  /aiy  «.  il 

C.  ■aaacT. 

jfouae  Oftce  •biMtof. 

P— blftaa.  D.  C. 

Pt^t  r^^— aaaaw  TMatoanapp.^ 

MiMnl  Typoflrapbtonl  Onloa.  Ho.  «iQi,  to  you. 

aa  a  fair-mtoded  saataaman.  to  not  paratt 

I  jgji  Quay  aaa  to  ad|Dura  wttbout 

I  of  tko  Taft-Hartley  law.     Tbat  law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

oe  cAUMsjmmtA 


[unload  relief 
asentlal  (Ooda 


to  plsbd  wtth  thaaa  to 
iiitpa  h«"M*«f  only  tba 
and  feed.  Tbto  will  ' 
tout  all  buatnaas  and  toi 
ruined.  Five  hundred  and  forty  thouaand 
AoMrleana  are  subjected  to  the  Iron  will  of 
a  few  men.  three  of  whom  (Brldgaa.  Schmidt, 
and  Robertaon)  are  prcaently  imdar  todlet- 
ment  on  chargea  growing  out  of  aOafad  Oowi- 
munlst  actlvttlaa — at  leaat  on  tbe  part  of 
Harry  Brldgaa.  Tba  Prealdent  has  stated  be 
haa  no  powers  of  Intervention,  and  that  It  la 
"our  baby."  anyhow.  We  have  no  votea  In 
Congraaa.  no  Influence  except  such  aa  can  ba 
generate*'  throufb  oCbcta. 


Tnetdag.Julv  12.  1949 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricoao.  I  include  a  portion 
of  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Mar- 
cus, president  and  general  manacer  of 
the  Honolulu  Dairymen's  Association, 
transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  8.  Ooode. 
president  and  general  manager.  Peacock 
Dairies.  Inc  .  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  on  July 
6  1M9.  wherein  he  has  attempted  to  dc- 
■erlbe  the  devasutlnx  effect  th*  rritUng 
•levedores'  strike  in  Honolulu  la 
on  the  economy  of  the  Hawaiian  Inlands, 
and  the  resultinf  sufferlm  and  hard.««hlp 
to  the  more  than  a  half  million  Ameri- 
cans residing  there.  The  excerpt  is  as 
foUo«s; 


We  ar« 


nato  faaeatly  by  ■ 

a  heads- 1- wm,  taUa-yeu- 
tor  lat<vr. 


af  war.    It  tont 
pendent  wa 
sUUlng 


tba  arty-nintb  day  ot  the 

Haally.    tt**    a    blockade. 

eould  not  do  to  4  years 

totiByott 


thto  la 


lad  by  a  few  powerful 
toowght  RawaU  to  tta 
ly.  fcr  we  have  bad 


Tramaa't  Prcscriptioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  WKW  TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIV1» 

Tuesday.  Jnlt  12.  1949 

Ml  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
Junction  with  my  remarks  on  the  floor 
today  with  reference  to  the  President's 
meance  on  the  economic  picture,  under 
teave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  today's  Washington 
Post 

The  editorial  follows: 

iBUMaji's  paaauuriioH 

In  bto  mldyaar  aeoBoaale  report  to  Oon- 
giaaa  Prealdent  Traman  admlta  that  the 
country  to  In  tbe  throea  ot  a 
•km  that  makca  his  antl-tnflatkwi  . 
^Soolato.  Having  belatedly  raoognlaed  the 
MiMaanlf  facts  of  me.  he  accordingly  em- 
plMattM  the  preaent  need  for  bualness 
mmiiii  tn'*vi'*  of  restrictive  controls.  WeU 
^ad  good,  though  there  will  be  a  dttferenca 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  particular 
stlmuU  ha  recommenda  will  really  stlmulato. 

Withdrawal  of  the  President's  earlier  de- 
laniti  for  tax  increases  was  Inevitable.  In 
Tlaw  ot  tba  changed  outlook,  tt  was  evident 
f^!m^  time  ago  tbat  they  were  totally  out 
of  place,  and  Oongraaa  would  certainly  hava 
rejected  them.  Sound  arguments  can  ba 
advanced,  too.  In  rapport  of  the  recommen- 
dation to  eliminate  taxes  on  transportation 
of  goods,  and  to  llberallaa  tbe  loss  carry- 
over orovtslotis  of  the  corporatt  Income-tax 
Uws.  Tbeae  ebai^aa.  Uaaltad  tbough  tbey 
are.  would  provlda  sooaa  spur  to  burtnaaa 
activity  without  any  great  loaa  of  revenue. 
However,  when  the  President  declares  that 
any  cut  In  aaaentlal  budget  expenditures 
(meaning  outlays  that  he  himself  considers 
aaaantlal)  would  drag  down  the  whole  aeon- 
omy  be  U  no  longer  on  firm  ground.  On 
top  of  the  withdrawal  of  demands  (or  new 
taaaa  aaadad  to  frrtiirr*  the  budget,  tbto 
propoatttoa  eomadta  blm  to  advocacy  a> 
deficit  ftaanrlng  aa  a  method  of  overcoming 
the  downturn  m  economic  activity 

Mlbar  Ooaaremant  apaoding 
louada   wttb    the   economic 
eg  Or.  MOurae.     In  hto  recent  testi- 
mony  In    puMlc.    at   any   rate.    Dr.    Nourse 

SI  sins  to  have  bean  syaBpatbetlc  to  the  theato 

patwa  durtBff  tba  |a— at  pertod  of  raatfjiat- 
aaant — that  the  main  object  ahoxild  be  to 
eneoun«a  lawlrwaa  Incentive  Oartalnly  ba 
cannot  ^raa  with  the  Presidential  argu- 
ment tn  favor  oi  daflctt  iBanclng.  Oovem- 
mant   apendli«   la   bMMtory.    Mr.   Truman 

It  or  It. 

fart  to.  aa  Mr.  Tnimaa  teconalatently 
notea.   tbat   tbe   paraotool   bMoaaaa  ai   coo- 
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gumera  after  taxes  have  decreaaed  only  1 
jMrcant  since  tha  last  hall  of  1948  while 
real  consumer  Inccnna  has  risen  slightly 
owing  to  interim  declines  In  prices.  Here 
U  clear  evidence  that  consumer  purchasing 
power  does  not  need  bolstering.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  does  consumer  spending  need 
stimulation.  What  U  needed,  rather,  is  a 
revival  of  buslneas  and  banker  enterprise. 
A  Government  spending  program  that  will 
add  to  the  slaa  at  an  already  huge  Federal 
debt  and  tend  to  shake  confidence  In  the 
credit  standing  of  the  Government  to  not 
the  way  to  provide  investment  initiative.  It 
to  the  way.  on  the  contrary,  to  retard  it. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Congress,  or  for  that 
matter  the  Amertcan  people,  can  be  converted 
to  a  belief  in  deficit  financing  as  an  easy 
road  to  future  prosperity  and  lull  employ- 
ment. 

We  agree  that  it  is  desirable,  even  urgent, 
for  the  Government  to  m^xe  systematic 
studies  of  Investment  and  developmental 
naada  and  market  oppcwtunlties  both  In  do- 
■MStlc  and  foreign  fields.  There  is  also  need 
lor  a  reform  of  procurement  and  construction 
activities  with  a  view  to  Improved  selection 
and  timing  of  antlslump  public  projects, 
u  the  President  requests.  Preparedness  to 
uacaanarj  in  the  event  that  the  receaalon 
turns  into  a  slximp.  which,  emphatically,  far 
from  describes  the  preaent  situation  that 
Um  Prealdent  seoks  to  correct. 

lioat  of  Mr.  TTuman's  other  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  counteracting  recession 
are  a  repetition  of  demands  made  when 
he  was  stUl  wOTrying  about  Inflation,  sxich 
as  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cenU 
an  hour,  broadentog  and  Uberallxing  social 
Insurance  payments,  and  restoring  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  To  sum 
up  the  President  has  no  startling  plans  to 
offer  for  arresting  the  bualneaa  decUne. 
And  what  to  good  about  them  to  marred  by 
hto  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  peml- 
c*us  doctrine  that  budget  balancing  to 
neither  attainable  nor  desirable  during  a 
period  which  to  stUl  to  be  Interpreted  by 
the  term  used  by  Dr.  Nourse  as  •  dtsinfla- 
Uon."  or  a  transition  between  a  sellers'  and 
a  buyers'  market. 


Hawanan  Solntkm 


In  the  tie-up  that  has  isoUted  HawaU  since 
May  1. 

Actually,  the  board  of  Inquiry  probably  can 
do  lltUe  that  has  not  already  been  done  by 
the  Territorial  fact-finding  board.  Hawaiian 
steved(x-lng  companies  reluctantly  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  that  board  lor  a 
14-cent  hourly  wage  Increase,  but  the  report 
was  rejected  by  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Union,  which  held  out  lor  arbitration. 
Now  the  ILWU  haa  announced  that  it  will 
abide  by  the  findings  of  a  Presidential  board 
ol  inquiry,  but  the  employers  are  balking 
on  the  contention  that  thto  will  amount  to 
arbitration. 

Such  heming  and  hawing  amounts  to  a 
prima  donna  act  with  tragic  overtones  lor 
the  people  cl  Hawaii.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  Presidential  board  wotild 
be  unfair,  or,  indeed,  that  its  findings  would 
be  materially  different  from  those  ol  the 
Territorial  board.  The  Impcxtant  thing  to 
to  end  the  Jockeying  lor  position  and  get 
on  with  the  settlement  machinery.  Surely 
It  should  not  require  a  week  of  hearings 
t>efore  action  can  be  taken  on  thto  almple 
bill  to  relteve  the  emergency. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHtNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVEd 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
on  the  west  coast  feel  that  the  time  is 
here  when  real  action  should  be  forth- 
coming with  regard  to  the  Hawaiian 
.h^HiiT^y  Strike.  Because  of  that  reason. 
I  SB  glad  to  include,  under  permission 
granted  me  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  edi- 
torial from  this  mornings  Washington 
Post: 

HAWAU    SOLmOH 

It  to  hard  to  have  much  patience  with 
PtMklent  Truman's  contention  that  he  to 
powvrleaa  to  act  In  the  Hawaiian  shipping 
sUike  Nevertheless,  whether  or  not  he 
actually  has  the  power  now  to  Intervene. 
apparently  he  Is  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  the  paralysis  in  HawaU.  That  to  the 
aaaentlal  reaaon  calling  for  immediate  paaaac* 
of  the  KnowlMad-Farrlngton  bill  which  haa 
been  Introdueari  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Thto  bill  would  specifically  authoriaa  Mr. 
Ttuman  to  appoint  a  Preaidential  board  of 
Inqxilry  aa  a  aieans  ot  bringing  agreement 


TUs  Ckanginc  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

C»    ICISSOtTXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  eco- 
nomic aid  was  first  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  foreign  nations,  tmder  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  many  of  us  predicted  at  the 
time  that  much  of  this  money  would  go 
down  a  rat  hole.  We  sUted  at  the  be- 
ginning it  was  our  firm  belief  that  we 
should  not  bleed  America  white  by 
financing  the  Utopian  schemes  of  other 
nations  and  their  noble  experiment's  In 
state  socialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  prognosticated, 
without  any  superpowers  of  prophecy, 
that  by  building  up  the  trade  and  indus- 
try of  other  countries  we  would  soon  find 
than  as  serious  competitors  of  the 
United  States. 

Rapidly  changing  events  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  have 
proved  the  accuracy  of  these  prophecies 
and  the  truth  of  these  predictions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  two  timely  articles  by  one  of  our 
best  analysts  and  commentators  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  international  relations. 
Mr.  Constantine  Brown,  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  July  6,  1949,  and  on  July  H,  1949: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star  of  July  «,  1»491 
BarrAiN  Sinds  Piwanciai.  S  O  S  to  UmTED 
Statb  to  Sav»  Pailino  Stati  Sociausm 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
The  British  Government  has  sent  an  S  O  S 
to  Washington  for  Immediate  financial  as- 
stotance  to  save  state  socialism,  tbe  great  ex- 
periment of  the  British  Labor  Party,  which 
has  proved  a  dismal  fal'-ure. 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps,  Its  chief  advocate,  who 
was  given  more  extensive  powers  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  ParUament  than  any  other 
peacetime  administrator.  reaUzea  that  thto 
laUure  may  deal  a  deathblow  to  the  cher- 
ished Utopian  doctrines  ol  those  who  Insist 
that  the  only  soluUon  to  our  troubles  lies  in 


government  paternalism.  He  to  stubbornly 
fighting  on.  but  hto  only  hope  ol  surviving, 
even  temporarily.  Uea  in  asstotance  Irom  the 
American  Government. 

Since  1»4«  the  Brittoh  Government  has 
received  more  help  from  America  than  has 
any  other  western  nation.  We  have  flnancad 
the  Labor  government  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  M.750,000.000  within  a  period  of  3 
years.  Britain  got  a  »3 .750.000.000  loan  from 
us  in  1946  and  has  received  more  than  $1,000.- 
000,000  under  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

LAOS  Df  axcomrr 

Tet,  axnpared  to  continental  European 
countries,  like  Belgium.  Prance.  Holland,  and 
Norway.  Britain  to  a  long  way  behind  In  its 
recovery. 

According  to  economic  reports.  Belgium 
not  only  has  recovered  but  to  enjoying  a 
small  wave  ol  prosperity.  The  reason  is  to 
be  loxind  in  the  fact  that  whUe  Paul-Henri 
Spaak,  Belgium's  former  Premier,  was  a 
Socialist,  he  practiced  political  rather  than 
economic  socialism. 

Although  Belgium  haa  the  densest  popu- 
lation in  Europe,  and  although  she  haa  sul- 
lered  Irom  the  war.  she  has  managed  her 
affairs  so  weU  with  modest  help  from  the 
United  States  that  today  she  to  probably  the 
moat  proaperoua  country  in  Europe.  Soclal- 
toU  did  not  attempt  to  nationalize  any- 
thing, but  adopted  a  policy  of  live  and  let 
live  in  its  economic  affairs. 

Holland,   which  suffered  Irom  Nazi  Inva- 
sion ol  her  home  territory  and  Japanese  oc- 
cupation ol  her  colonies,  also  to  on  a  fair 
way  to  recovery,  in  spite  of  serious  set-backs 
from    Indonesian    political    troubles.      The 
Dutch  Government,  realizing  that  sodaltom 
to  still  some  time  away,  haa  refused  to  ex- 
periment with  any  form  of  state  paternaltom. 
and  today,  in  spite  of  the  Nazi  devaatattSB. 
to  to  a  far  better  way  than  the  Brltidi  Itfaa. 
■MO  Vkance,  where  the  political  turmoil 
always  has  interfered  with  its  economies,  the 
aituation   is   much   better   than   in   Britain. 
Mttr  the  fall  of  the  De  GauUe  regime  the 
frequently  changing  government  was  com- 
posed erf  a  mixture  ol  Soclaltots  and  Commu- 
ntots.  with  Maurice  Thorez.  Moscow's  princi- 
pal stooge  In  Prance,  as  Vice  Premier.    Under 
such     admlntotratioris     nationalization     ol 
some    Important    Indiistrles    and    financial 
cstobUahments  was  undertaken  with  devas- 
tating tf  acta  on  the  public  finances. 


mrw  oaotTPS  rw  powxa 
Since  the  spring  ol  1947  a  new  admlnto- 
tration,  composed  ol  political— not  eco- 
nomic—Soclaltots  has  been  to  power,  with 
the  Commxintots  excluded.  As  is  usual  in 
Prance  the  admlntotration  changed  three 
times  in  2  years,  but  the  drive  tovrard  na- 
tionalization and  paternaltom  received  a  seri- 
ous set-back.  The  reault  haa  been  that 
Prance,  whUe  stUl  in  sMrtoua  pomical  diffi- 
culties, to  better  off  and  laaa  dependent  on 
immediato    Ameriran    flaaneUl    help    than 

Britain.  .    . 

A  similar  situation  extoU  In  Italy,  where 
the  Chrtetlan  Soclaltots,  headed  by  Premier 
Alcide  de  Gasperi,  who  also  removed  the 
Communists  from  the  Government,  are  do- 
ing a  good  recovery  Job.  Italy,  much  poorer 
in^raw  materials  and  food  than  Britain,  to 
far  better  off  today  than  the  United  King- 
dom to.  State  sodaltom  and  paternaltom 
have  not  been  seriously  attempted  in  Italy. 

Much  ol  the  $4,750,000,000  received  by  the 
British  Government  from  the  United  States 
was  wasted  in  admirable  ideological  experi- 
ments such  aa  nationalization  ol  industries, 
state  medicine,  and  other  measures  still  con- 
sidered Utopian,  with  the  restilt  that  Britain 
today  to  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Bank- 
ruptcy will  become  a  fact  unless  additional 
and  immediate  support  to  received  from  the 
United  States  at  once.  , 

In  the  last  4  years,  during  which  Britain  s 
Labor  government  haa  had  every  opportunity 
to  prove  that  sodaltom  to  our  time  to  not  a 
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Ito  UattMl  at) 


on  a 


Of  tMm  two  fveant  •etloBs  tliar*  «ppMu« 
to  b«  aKin  •ousd  jx»Uflc«ttoa  for  tb«  latter 
tbAB  for  tlM  fonm-  altlMUcb  tt  Is  act  •a- 
tlnity  ciMT  tbat  tbc  Brtdali  ««•  onabla  to 

i  nd  fold  crMs  by 
to  MHMMval  tr»d*  aatf  fuU 

wttb    a    WT^IiMd    psHid   which 
BrlUall 
par  with  tb*  r«t  of  tt* 

no  dooM.  votdd  bav*  tavolrcd 

which  ar»  bo«  «Bttr«lT  da- 

tf  produdioB  eoali  would  tn- 

•r  raw 


n  of  pniduc* 
•«  •  M«ttM  ot  aooM  of  tha 
kt-B  sMlal  pra«raa. 

la  fotBg  to  hava  to 


to  IMT  fast,  or  Om  rabnfldtng  of  foratcn  tnuta 
oa  a  bMlB  of  eooparatton  with  tha  raat  of  tba 
world.  axMl  a  raaMHlBg  *ataB**flr*  ta  fvtbar 
aoetal  tmpttmmmam  imttB  •  Mora  propttteoa 


ara  not 
out  of  BvttalB'a  rartval 
In  tha  oaaiteta  at  tha  world 
tha  Marahan  plan 
waa  laonehad  wtth  tha  aim  at  latmliig  Bu- 
ropa'a  trada  aa  a  aacana  toward  tha  Contl- 
noBfa  aclf-atippart. 

Tha  priiBt  eoOlaloa  baiwaan  Brttlah  trada 
poUcy  and  anwrtran  lotaraata  waa  not  alto- 
It  waa  fraaly  pradlcted. 
ayf  Uflatttn  larga  luma 
for  ManlMdl-plan  aid.  that.  U  wa  aurccedcd 
In  ratltlag  Br<taln  a  trade  to  tha  point  wbere 
aba  could  llva  Ity  it.  the  would  acaln  bccoma 
a  aartona  con^otttor  of  the  Unltad  SUtaa 
la  werM  maiktita.  In  otbar  worda.  wa  war* 
craatlof  a  moeatcr  which  would  turn  on  oa 
later. 

gtran  at  that  tlma  waa  that 
tha  Ufablood  of  healthy 
trada.  wbaCbar  tt  ha  domaattc  or  foratcn.  00a 
thu  avao  UuMsb  ■rltnbi  did  cut  into  aom*. 
at  oar  — iHiti  abroad,  ti  would  ba  batter 
to  ba?a  bar  auppertbif  haraalf  than  ftadtnf 
lUy  at  tha  iraarlfan-dollar 

aaaawnwa  racr  cma 

la  ttttta  diaavowal  at 

but 
Brttlah  trada 
aa   tt    baa    In 
which  dIacTtanlnata  afalnaa 
tt   the  (llacrtmtna- 
anO  public  re- 
in th?  United  Slitaa  wblcb  pnya 
to  the  fact  of  iWaiUmliiaHiai 
%o  tb*  aaaaoaa  »t*****^  thoae  meaauraa. 
ittna  brttlah  barter- Uada 
vtrtnaUy  'raaaaa  Ajnartean 
am^  at 

doilar  eountflaa.  ad*  m^  to  < 

'J  b<iattle  aetloa  acnlasC 

rcpiidlatlon   of   the 

mnltllatarai   tradf!    tuarard   which   wa   have 

triad  to  draw  the  Brttlah. 

bi  tiHipmin  It  la  dlAeult  to  aae  wby  It 

fbr  tb*  Brttlah  to  preempt  the 

market    coaapbrtaly    Xor    thcm- 

food  poittlca  to  leave  aooM 
for  Aaaarlcan  trade,  'hua  pjacatt-^^ 
pubUc  opinion 

of  MM  Mat  bar  doUar 
to  abtit  off  practically  aU 
purehaaaa  frori  ibe  United  SUtee. 


Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  tha  flodallat  Brttlah 
OoTenunest  la  cndanfertng  tta  own  life  wttb 
M  too-rapid  profram  of  naaooaUaatlop  yd 

to  return  to  pnvw  at  the  nest  election  and 
dump  inaitmaiil  paacOeally  aU  that  tha  Labor 
goTamaent  baa  done.  Ccartteow 
chaoa  wUl  apaed  a  Tory  victory. 


agalnat 


who  have  helped  Britain  bach 


TIm  PUfkt  ai  \ht  Gold  Miner 

EXTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroairu 

IN  TBB  BOUSB  OP  RBPaBSKMTATIVBB 

Tuesday  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  ENOLB  o<  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  insert  In  the  append- 
dlx  of  the  RBOiBb  an  ■dUnrlal  from  the 
June  30.  IMt.  teae  of  tbe  Feather  River 
Bulletin.  Qtiincy.  Calif.,  commenting  on 
the  InoonaMeikcy  of  our  Government 
agencies  iOHBdlng  a  revaluation  of  the 
$100  aaBMBBcnt  work  requirement  on 
mlnisc  dbtms  aod  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing 10  permit  a  revaJuatlon  of  domes- 
tically newly  mined  gold.  Tbe  same  facta 
which  make  one  fSfure  inadequnte  make 
the  other  tnadeqtiate  also.  The  gold 
miners  are  required  to  sell  tbetar  product 
to  the  Ooremment  at  a  prle«  Ibted  by 
the  Oovemment  which  is  below  the  coat 
of  pvodHCiloD.  If  It  makes  good  sense  to 
chaacd  the  amount  required  to  be  spent 
00  assessment  work  in  the  light  of  tbe 
fact  that  tt  now  repreaenu  far  less  work 
than  it  did  wh'*n  this  tpvc  «bs  bdopted. 
then  it  makes  just  as  good  senM  to  per- 
mit gold  miners  to  get  a  better  price  fcr 
their  product.  At  least,  the  gold  mmers 
permitted  to  sail  domestically 
gold  f  redy  on  tbe  market  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  any  other  producer 
in  tlie  eouBtiT-  The  edltorud  referred  to 
Is  bs  follows: 

MAKiwo  rr  omcikL 

MnaMant  Tnmian  In  ratactantty  signing 
tbe  MU  to  grant  anrnbar  maraSortnm  in 
aaaaeaoMnt  work  (or  aiinara  iaaued  a  memo- 
randum in  which  he  pointed  to  «tut  ha 
caUed  "the  daatrabUlty  of  reeraiming  tha 
c1  the  SIOO  flrore  at  which  this  re- 
n  baa  been  aet  tee  ao  long,  in  the 
llgbft  at  the  fact  that  tt  noi 
laaa  wcwb  than  tt  did  when  tt 
m  laro." 

stating  the  idea  \n  dlflarcnt  worda:  Value 
of  tlM  dollar  haa  gone  down;  tharefora  aaaeaa- 
oaent  work  in  tanne  of  dollars  ahoold  go  up. 

Nobody  can  fwanal  wttb  Uie  baale  truth 

faaMva  of  tbe  aitounlasrailon'a  atutuda  ka  tta 
atubbom  tafiiaal  to  mMgBlne  the  aa^  baato 
fact  of  a  doUar  being  worth  leaa  when  it 
cornei  to  flslng  tbe  price  of  gold. 

True,  the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of  doQars 
haa  gone  up  alxM:e  1872.  the  year  when  the 
aaaaaaaaent  work  requiranent  waa  Inaugu- 
raftad.  Tbe  tact  ramalna  that  in  tlM  peat  few 
yaata  while  tlM  actual  ralue  of  the  dollar 
waa  gotog  down,  and  drastically,  our  bclovad 
tMiraaucraU  hare  panMantly  taken  tha  attl- 
ttide  tiM  trend  abotitdnt  BMon  anything  to 
the  miner .  Tha  price  of  gold  mtai  fislii  tba 
tome  m  fa  of  daOanL    Now  tbHS  Mma 

tolVttttlHVA^^*— '^A^^B  *B^fr— ^t^^^toHlV  d^#4d^-»lb^# 

the  known  deraluatloo  of  tlM  dollar  alK>uld 


Into  account  In  dealing  arttb  the 
It  la.  tn  what  is  required  of  the 
not  what  ts  paid  him  for  hla  product, 
what  tb«  miner  takes  In.  the  value  of 
the  dollar  ramalna  unchanged.  Por  mhnx  he 
haa  to  put  out.  the  value  of  the  dollar  la 
reduced.  All  thla  In  tha  aame  relationship 
between  the  aame  mlnera  and  the  same  gov- 
ernment nm  by  the  aame  bureaucrata. 

The  dollar  la  worth  leaa.  Tbe  dsUar  la 
wortb  tbe  aame.  The  bureaucrat  astot^i  both 
tbaee  aasumpSlaaa  at  the  same  time  and 
takea  his  ebolee.  tslng  the  one  where  it  will 
hurt  the  miner  and  then  switching  to  the 
other  wlkare  that  wtll  hurt  the  miner.  The 
only  eenalBtont  feature  almut  the  whole  deal 
la  thla  r  Tbe  bureaucrata  go  for  whaterer  hurts 
the  miner.  One  moment  they  Ignore  fact  in 
faeor  of  tlteory  and  say  the  price  of  gnld 
muat  atay  unchanged.  The  next  moment 
tbey  daaert  theory  and  taiw  up  fact  to  aay 
miner*  are  doing  lea  aaaaaaamt  work  than 
tbey  onee  did. 

Neada.  the  burenwrnta  win:  talla.  the  mln- 
era loee. 

For  a  long  time  the  miner  haa  been  ground 
between  the  upper  millstone  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fixed  price  for  gold  and  the  nether 
tntlletone  of  rlalng  coata  of  everything  be 
mnsi  bay.  Until  now.  tlxiugh.  it  baan't  been 
oaclal.  ISow  tbe  adratobNtaMon'a  official 
polley.  aa  fixed  by  the  bufoaaemto  nnd  duti- 
fully voiced  by  the  Prealdent.  Is  that  more 
and  more  dollara  shall  be  demanded  of  tbe 
miner,  but  no  more  ahall  be  paid  him  for  hla 
gold.  The  laws  of  aconomica  are  in  full 
force  and  eflbet  all  along  the  line — Includ- 
ing tbe  ragiJal  attitude  of  tha  miner's  own 
It — until  It  coHMa  time  for  the 
to  sell  the  fold  he  producee.  Then 
(ly  by  Oovemment  edict  the  whole 
picture  changea.  The  miner  can't  sell  ex- 
cept to  the  Oovemment  (unleaa  perchance 
he  happena  to  have  untreated  gold )  and  the 
price  Is  fixed  by  the  buyer 

In  the  horae  and  buggy  days  blinders  wet* 
mmetlmea  uaed— on  borsee — to  prevent  the 
anlm&i  from  aeelng  In  certain  dlrectlona. 
Today  our  boreeucrau  manlfaatly  have  per- 
fected a  deelee  which  when  uaed — on  them- 
selvea — will  enable  them  to  look  at  an  ob- 
ject and  aae  both  that  object  and  something 
entirely  dUrerent.  all  aS  tbe  aame  time  Thus, 
they  see  the  dollar  worth  less  and  the  dollar 
worth  the  aame — the  same  doUar.  mind  you, 
at  tha  aame  moment. 

Theae  stupid  gynnattlca  by  which  the  min- 
er la  victlmlaad  riind  one  of  Lewla  Carroll's 
well-known  lines: 

"Tou  are  oM.   Father  WtHlam.**  the   young 


aid 

"And  your  hair  haa  baeome  very  white. 
And  yet  you  Ineeaaantly  stand  on  your  head 
"Do  you  tiUak.  at  your  age.  it  ia  right?  " 
'In   my   youth.'  Father  William   replied    to 
hla  aon. 
"I  feared  tt  might  tajma  tbe  brain. 
But  now  tiiat  I'm  perfcallg  sure  I  have  none. 
"I  do  It  again  and 


They  will,  too  The  tragic  thing  la  that 
we  American  eltlaena  so  far  have  permitted 
tbem  to  tnbe  our  country's  economy  nght 
along  with  tbem. 


Camso 


ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  BMLLER 

or  cAuvoain* 

IN  THX  HOOSB  OF  RBPRBBBm-ATIVflB 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  small  insig* 
niflcant  articles  find  their  way  into  the 
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press  that  reafBrm  our  faith  in  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  Too  few  of  such 
little  stories  come  to  light.    Here  Is  one: 

Vince  Caruso  is  not  a  rich  man.  He 
does  a  good  business  as  a  mortician  in  a 
thriving  community.  He  gets  his  share 
of  business,  but  he  gives  in  money,  time. 
and  energy  to  community  security  and 
welfare.  It  is  men  like  Vince  that  make 
Pittsburg  a  thriving  town  and  a  good 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  Vince  Caruso 
si>ent  his  own  money  to  hire  equipment 
to  level  a  lot  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  kids  could  have  a  place  to  play 
is  too  trivial  a  thing  to  put  into  the  Cow- 
GRK.ssiONAL  RBcoRD,  but  it  Is  at  least  in- 
teresting to  note  the  reason  he  gives  for 
doing  it. 

I  am  sure  the  youngsters  who  signed 
the  letter  of  thanks  feel  it  is  important. 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  letter  like 
his.    I  would  highly  prize  it. 

Here  is  the  story  from  the  Pittsburg 
Post-Dispatch: 

aCXAFIMG    or   LOT    BT    CABTJSO    WINS    TODTH 
THaWXB 

A  letter,  signed  by  10  neighborhood  chil- 
dren, today  had  been  forwarded  to  Vincent 
R.  Caruso,  local  mortician,  expressing  ap- 
preciation for  leveling  and  scraping  of  a 
vacant  lot  which  is  used  by  -he  children  as 
a  playground  area. 

Located  In  the  rear  of  Caruso's  Funeral 
Home,  the  scraped  and  leveled  lot  wUl  mnan 
tliat  there  will  be  "no  more  applying  flrat 
aid  to  cuts  and  bruiaes  from  the  broken  glasa 
lildden  In  tlie  tall  weeds."  the  children  said 
In  their  letter. 

"If  there  were  more  generous-hearted  men 
like  you.  there  would  be  fewer  children  play- 
ing in  the  streets  and  less  accidents.  Thank 
you  again."  tha  letter  concluded.  Signing  It 
were  Marlene.  Madelyn,  Louis  and  Rose  Marie 
Salvettl.  Norman  Jsan  Rtisao.  Roseann  Rua- 
ao,  Loretta  DaValle,  Walter  and  Noel  Nellls. 
and  liary  Jean  Noblle. 


Help  for  Stranded  Chmese  Shidents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOT.S 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  4,  1949: 

HXLP   FOB    CimtXSX    smTDKlfTS 

Representative  Judd's  bill  to  use  $4,000,000 
of  already  appropriated  Foreign  Economic 
Co<^)aratiun  Administration  funds  to  assist 
Chineae  students  In  this  coxuitrj'  should  have 
atrong  support  and  prompt  approval.  The 
need  Is  there  and  the  money  Is  there.  What 
is  required  now  la  congreaalonal  action. 

Much  of  the  United  States  program  of 
aaalatance  is  rightly  considered  as 
letiiing  of  an  investment.  We  are  invest- 
blg  In  stability  and  recovery,  progreaa  and 
friendship.  Certainly  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  few  II  any  fields  for  In- 
veetment  more  Inviting  than  the  Chinese 
atudenta.  Otie  of  the  outstanding  land- 
marlts  In  our  relation  to  the  Par  Bast  waa 
the  return  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  to  China 
for  uae  In  the  support  of  Chinese  students 
in  thla  cctintry.    It  waa  a  gaature  of  friend- 


siiip  and  Interest  that  haa  had  far-reacixlng 
results.  A  substantial  numljer  of  China's 
democratic  leaders  have  been  educated  either 
In  the  United  States  or  imder  American  In- 
fluence. The  result  has  Ijeen  not  merely 
that  they  could  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  their  own  country  but  also  that  we 
coiild  have  In  China  a  large  number  of  warm 
and  faithful  friends.  There  Is  an  old  saying 
In  the  Par  East  that  "when  you're  In  a  jam  a 
Chinese  friend  Is  the  best  man  to  have  In 
your  comer." 

We  are  now  In  something  of  a  Jam  In 
respect  to  the  whole  of  east  Asia..  We  need 
our  old  Chinese  friends  and  we  need  to  make 
new  ones.  There  is  no  better  place  to  make 
them  than  In  the  field  of  education.  The 
plight  of  the  Chinese  students  In  this  coun- 
try who  have  been  stranded  by  the  effects  of 
the  civU  war  shoxild  elicit  ovir  quick  com- 
passion and  our  prompt  relief.  That  In  it- 
self is  the  type  of  action  that  we  should  be 
eager  to  take  on  Its  merits.  But  beyond 
that  plea  there  Is  this  additional  reason  for 
taking  action  now.  We  need  Chinese  good 
will  more  than  ever,  since  we  are  coming 
under  a  drumfire  of  attack  on  our  own  mo- 
tives and  attitudea  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. We  can  gain  some  of  that  good 
will  by  taking  an  action  that  is  manifestly 
unselfish,  obvloiisly  moved  by  no  design  more 
sinister  than  the  wish  to  help  those  who  are 
In  need. 


Gen.  Douglas  MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Simday  Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  10, 1949: 
Urges    All    Sitpport    MacArtitck — O'Mallet 

Says  Gkneral  EtoiNC  Great  Job  n*  Japan 
(By  Charles  J.  OTIalley) 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  visiting  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  on  my  recent  trip  to 
Japan.  The  general  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasxuv 
of  meeting.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  lead- 
ing men  all  over  the  world,  but  I  think  Mac- 
Arthur  stands  out,  combining  the  qualities 
which  we  admire  In  a  decent,  honest  and 
upright  gentleman. 

GREETIED    PROFOBBLT 

Vimen  I  visited  him  a  week  ago  Wednesday 
at  his  office  In  Tokyo,  I  was  ushered  In  by 
hla  aide.  Col.  Laixy  Bimker.  of  whom  I  wrote 
a  short  while  ago.  As  I  entered.  General 
MacArthur  came  to  the  door  and  greetefi  me 
most  profusely. 

He  said:  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Charlie. 
for  you  are  partly  respxjnsible  for  my  becom- 
ing an  officer  of  affairs  in  Japan." 

I  looked  a'  him  amaziedly  and  said:  'Why, 
General,  this  Is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  to 
tlxlnk  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  yoxur 
wonderful  career." 

IMPSKSSKD   BT    BOOK 

Then  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  college  he  read  the  famous  novel  by 
Lever  entitled  "Charles  OMalley,  the  Irish 
Dragoon."  It  had  to  do  with  the  great  wars 
of  Napoleon.  Wellington,  and  other  notables 
of  the  last  century.  It  dealt  with  Waterloo 
and  other  great  battles.  It  so  Impreaaed 
General  MacArthiu:  that  he  decided  to  Join 
the  Army,  his  father,  of  cotirse,  being  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Federal  forces  when  Douglas  waa 
a  student  at  college. 


Instead  of  Bitting  at  iiis  desk,  the  general 
siiggested  that  we  sit  by  the  window,  and 
for  2  hours  I  listened  to  the  most  enthralling 
exposition  of  conunon  sense  and  decency  and 
determination  to  advance  humanity  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  United  States. 
MacArthur  la  the  man  to  do  It. 

STRONO  roa  bostom 

I  asked  him  where  his  lineage  started, 
knowing,  of  course,  that  It  was  In  Scotland. 

Then  he  remarked,  casually :  "I  think  I  am 
as  good  a  Bostonlan  as  you  are.  In  fact,  my 
people  came  from  New  England.  My  .father 
waa  bom  in  Chlcopee  Palls  and  my  mother 
came  from  Dlghton.  I  liave  been  In  Boaton 
many  times  myself  and  consider  It  one  of  the 
loveliest  cities  in  the  world." 

"I  noticed,"  he  said,  "that  you  preaented 
two  letters  introducing  you  to  me  from 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley  and  Hon.  John  W. 
McCormack.  leader  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress In  Washington.  Both  of  theae  men 
are  very  close  friends  of  mine  and  I  wlah 
tha^  you  would  take  with  you  my  very  beat 
wlahes  for  their  happiness  and  I  send  both 
of  them  my  love." 

COJCJTOWISM  BIO  PBOBLXM 

Then  we  went  Into  the  detaUa  of  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  him.  The  moet  strik- 
ing one  Is  that  of  communism  seeping  In 
from  Russia  and  China.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  bound  to  stop  It  and  was  using  every 
effort  at  his  disposal  to  crush  the  racket  of 
communism  which  may  try  to  get  Into  Japan. 

"Aa  long  as  I  am  in  command  here,"  he 
said,  "communism  will  not  be  tolerated.  It 
la  a  menace  to  common  sense,  decency,  and 
economic  development.  The  purpose  of  the 
Communist  is  to  create  disorder  and  crime 
among  the  people  of  thia  nation  and  I  will 
not  tolerate  It." 

At  this  point,  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  had  a  visit  at  my  daughter's 
home  that  morning  of  two  sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  from  Sapporo  In  Hokkaido.  They 
had  come  to  a  convention  on  educational 
development  to  Japan.  One  of  the  aistera 
was  a  Japanese  and  the  other  was  t)om 
In  Germany.  They  told  me  that  they  had 
1,500  children  in  their  school  at  Sapporo 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
not  to  attempt  "to  proselytize  their  students. 
This  sister  stated  that  out  of  the  1,500,  500 
of  the  pupils  became  Christiana  on  their  own 
volition.  This  was  due  to  the  excellent 
treatment  accorded  them  by  the  sisters  arul 
by  the  fact  that  the  Christian  faith  meant 
K<nrin«»M,  decency,  and  advancement  of 
human  emotions. 

OPPOSED  TO  PRXXCalCX 

General  MacArthur  was  much  Interested 
and  I  gave  him  this  Information  direct  from 
the  sisters.  He  said  that  there  are  not  over 
300.000  Christiana  in  Japan  In  a  population 
of  80,000,000,  but  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  aid  Chrtstlanlty  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Judgment  of  everybody  con- 
cerned. He  said:  "I  am  opposed  to  any 
form  of  prejudice,  no  matter  where  it  comes 
from,  and  I  trust  and  piray  that  the  Christian 
bodies  will  Join  together  in  advancing  the 
cause  which  we  all  love.  We  need  religion 
In  Japan.  The  people  here  are  saturated  with 
Shintoism  and  Buddlilsm,  neither  of  which. 
In  my  estimation.  Is  up  to  what  we  need  In 
malting  better  and  nobler  human  beings. 

In  bidding  good-by  to  the  general.  I  waa 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that  I  had  had  an 
Interview  with  one  of  God's  noblemen  and 
a  character  who  occupies  an  outstanding 
pinnacle,  from  wtiich  to  advance  hxmianlty 
to  its  highest  standards.  MacArthtir  lias 
made  good  In  Japan  and  he  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  American  In  his  efforts. 

Someone  suggested  to  me  that  If  we  wanted 
the  beat  representative  lii  the  Orient  for  ua, 
tliat  we  should  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  help  Japan,  and  with  that  frlendahip  to 
at  ua,  we  need  net  fear  the  communism 
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or 
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HON.  CHESTER  E.  NERJIOW 

or  Msw  UAMPunas 
IK  THB  HOCai  OP  BSrBBHEVTATTVBB 

Tutsilat.  July  12.  1U$ 

Mr.  MBWOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Ric- 
c«B.  I  include  therein  an  article  entitled 
"UolUd  SUtM  LMdarship  and  World 
Preedoai.'*  wrtttea  by  me.  which  ap- 
pearec*  in  the  New  Hampshire  Morning 
OMM  9t  im  t.  IMt.  also  the  Man- 
eitailir  Wrtnlni  Irartiir  of  the  same 
date.  Both  papers  are  published  tn 
r.N.H.: 


.  First 


(By  Charter 


Merrow. 
District) 


Tba  Unlt«d  Statss  finds  itself  In  tb«  htcblj 
reaponatbU  poaltlon  of  being  tbs  foramact 
l«a4sr  fes  tbt  sffort  of  fre*  natioas  to  sa- 
a  <MiBt  Itttsmatiaoal  aoctsty  band 
and  lbs  ftinHaiiwtai  prtaelpNa 
of  hiUMB  Justlca.  We  have  bsaa  gtveo  s 
abanaa  to  dsartoBstnite  wiss  laadanblp  and 
aoaslructlTe  ■utesmansiup  in  tba  preserva- 
tlOB  of  freedom,  in  the  continuation  of  de- 
OBoeracy.  and  tn  laytnf  the  rounds tlons  for 
a  warlaa-wcrld  society  On  our  conduct  m 
intaraattoaai  sffatrs  hlncas  our  swvirai  ss 
a  iMfflMr  of  free  nstions  dsdiealed  to 
and  faiMidid  on  tbc  ideals  of 

Oraat  power  entails  beary  reapooalMilty 
tor  bold  and  dadatra  action.  Tba  decisions 
wa  reach  In  tW  eoaatng  OKnths  wui  oiti- 
to  a  ttm  «r  aa  sariafad  world. 

to- 

tyiaaay  mmt  be  arrestad. 

of  tba  Corarau- 

ntsS  pirilaaopby   src  prvrented  froin   brtn« 


wa  baTs  no  futwe  sa  a  frse  paople: 
ebartshed  aspirations  and  onr 
fiaiilsat  Meals  will  e*  cmsbad  under  the  on- 
rrdlxtg  and  cat  loused  juggernaut  of  absoltit- 
Ism. 

coanrxmiKTs  aavuss  to  tutjassATS 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  core  and  source 
of  the  Inspiration  moClTattiiff  Intamattonsl 


rar  years  Moscow  bas  pursued  a  policy  of 
tiraaen  expansion  whleb  apfarently  knowa  no 
limits.  Puppet  govanuBSsits  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Kremlin  ealst  In  several  na- 
tions eatandUMJ  from  the  Balt'c  countries  to 
the  states  of  aoutheastem  Europe  Tbou- 
■anda  of  aquare  mllea  of  territory  and  mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  taroufht  under 
the  sitferalnty  of  the  hammer  and  the 
alcUa. 

Communist  activity  exists  on  every  con- 
tinent. Pressure  Is  being  exerted  In  western 
Kxircpe.  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran,  and  In  Asia. 
All  ssctlona  of  ths  earth  feel  the  impact  of 
tb«  comaBonlst  drive  for  domination.  The 
OommunUts  are  trying  to  prevent  th^  aucoass 
of  the  Suropean  recovery  program.  They  are 
striving  by  every  conceivable  means  to  un- 
dermine the  sttcmpts  of  the  west  to  restore 
a  etaltla  and  prorperous  Kurope.  The  Had 
tUls  Is  rapidly  InundaUaf  the  Repubtlc  of 
China  and  the  indapaodaDce  and  Integrity 
of  southeastern  Asia  U  being  threatened. 


UMnza  sTAi 
The  unfortunate  International  develop- 
ments followtng  the  end  of  boeUUtles  In  IMS 
trnpaiatue  strong  American  action  de- 
to  halt  the  advance  of  the  Commu- 
Ve  belatetty  took  eognlaanoe  of  the 
realities  of  tntematlaaal  life  and  tn  the 
spring  of  1947  Congress  provided  Ameriran 
aid  to  Oreaca  and  Turkey.  Thla  prevented 
tiMas  suateglc  outposU  on  the  IfMllter- 
raaean  from  faUlog  Into  the  Soviet  orbit 
m  the  fall  of  tha  aaiM  year  a  special  eeaeion 
of  Congress  sated  Inasrtm  aid  to  Prance  and 
Italy  And  In  ths  spring  of  IMS  the  kuro- 
pran  recovery  program  was  isunched  The 
rseord  shows  that  thsee  poUdea  have  been 
tn  checking  the  mosaosant  of  la- 
la  the  Msdltarra- 
and  la 

The  uafaMlBC  flf  events  In  the  postwar 
period  bM  dsasanatrated  that  the  pollclee 
we  have  already  adopted  are  InaHMelant  to 
gtMrantee  our  security.  In  order  to  farther 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  national  se- 
curity It  has  tieen  neoesaary  to  formulate 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  now  In  the  proceee 
of  betog  ratlAed  by  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlaatfc  eoouBtmity 
This  treaty  Is  essential  as  s  defense  meaa- 
for  ourselves  snd  for  otir  friends  who 
the  pact  with  us.  It  la  Moat  im- 
portant m  tomnartBf  oaa  aacurlty  against 

ttos  poaBlMniy  ol  fVMaa  tm ■'     To  date 

tba  AtJaaUa  Tlaaii   la  the  uMat  important 
It   attaasptlog    to   clarify    the 
of    Iraa    aatlooa    on    the   osatter    of 


This  treaty  will  rank  with  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  Declaration  of  toaiyaaaancis.  the  Mon- 
roe Doctriaa.  and  tha  Cbarter  of  tlM  I7N  aa 
a  hlatorle  laadasark  in  man's  long  i 
for  a  free  and 


To  be  effective,  however,  tha  treaty  mtat 

)  to  tba  aaOosis  of  waataaa  Bnrope  and 
to  other  countnea  isstsftng  tha  movement  of 
tBtamatlanal  coasmimtm.  Bach  imple- 
"fft^l^t  laglalalliai  ramilraa  a  Btajortty  vote 
of  both  ■ooan  af  niingnaa  Tba  traaty  goaa 
far  tn  awktac  oar  pualMnti  daar  and  la  fur- 
tbar  strangthentng  the  foreign  policy  of  tha 
lfait?d  States.  But  It  may  amount  to  Uttla 
more  than  a  scrap  uf  paper  If  It  Is  not  pro- 


wltb  taath  by  sn 

to  davalep  tba  saliMary  defensive 
strength  of  aaatata  Burapa.  In  addltkm  to 
helping  friendly  nations  we  need  to  Increase 

our  osm  military  power  to  such  an  extent 
th.1t  no  one  win  dare  to  precipitate  an  armed 
attack  on  the  Atlantic  community  or  on  any 
other  area  of  the  world.  The  mllltary-ald 
program  goaa  to  the  heart  of  a  firm  and  real- 
istic foreign  policy  for  the  United  Stataa.  I 
beUevc  that  we  ahould  implement  the  Nortb 
Atlantic  Treaty  by  an  arms-aeeistance  pro- 
gram before  Congrees  adjooraa.  Pallurc  to 
do  so  will  be  tragic  and  dMaaCreoa. 

Article  S  of  the  Worth  Atlantic  Treaty  pro- 
vides that  -In  order  more  effectively  to 
achieve  tha  objectlvee  of  thU  treaty  the  par- 
usa  aeparataly  and  Jointly,  by  means  of  con- 
tiauoua  and  effective  aelf-belp  and  mutual 
aid  wUl  ssalntnin  and  develop  their  individ- 
ual aad  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack  " 

The  words  -capacity  to  resist  armed  at- 
tack" aa  employed  by  article  3  innwlinly  In- 
dicate that  we  win  nuUe  available  arms  as- 
sistance to  the  signatories  of  this  document. 
The  defense  pounttal  of  the  parties  would  be 
developed  In  relaUon  to  the  poealbUlty  of 
unprovoked  aggrssalon.  This  would  mean 
then  that  the  defense  potential  to  an  psrttea 
would  be  developed  by  sn  arms  pn^gram  but 
the  mUltary  force  In  being  st  any  one  tUne 
would  depend  upon  the  need  for  training  and 
tha  naamssa  or  rsasounsss  of  the  danger  of 
aggrsssMa  la  a  specific  area. 

Kvataoee  from  an  over  the  country  reveals 
that  the  American  people  favor  thla  treaty 
and  furthenaara  daslra  the  Implementatujn 
of  the  Bortb  Atlantic  alliance.  I  have  long 
baaa  avglBg  the  development  of  a  strong 
fordga  paBcy  to  meet  the  menace  of  mter- 
aatloaal  eoaununism  and  the  poealbUlty  of 


■bluvsst  Awa  COM T umtcx 

It  ahould  be  abundantly  clear  that  re- 
covery aad  rrmflrtsnrs  are  closely  related. 
Tbi  Buropaana  are  convinced  that  there  is 
^erloua  danger  In  the  prcaent  state  of  af- 
fairs. Thay  have  every  reason  to  believe  thst 
the  economic  progress  which  has  been 
sclueved  during  the  last  year  and  s  hslf  could 
be  loot  If  military  aaalatance  is  not  (orth- 
coaitBg.  With  the  ever-present  specter  of 
sggrssslon  easting  its  long  shadow  aCrOss  the 
continent,  they  ftnd  It  dlSctdt  to  excrelae  the 
foresight,  the  drive  and  the  Imagination  that 
can  and  wlU  produce  still  higher  lavela  of  re- 
covery 

The  BiiUHieaii  recovery  program  has  reach- 
ed the  stags  wbars  salf-oonlldence  is  vitally 
Important  in  stlmtilatlng  new  Investmenta. 
In  building  new  Induatrlca  snd  in  develop- 
ing the  ciwoctty  to  bring  Into  existence  mili- 
tary eatabUabmenta  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  dafenaa  of  the  paitlrtfaHin  oountrlcs. 
Far  tha  recovery  program  to  reeeb  aad  main- 
tain Its  full  cfTectlvsneas.  the  cspacity  to 
resist  an  armed  attack  muat  be  developed. 
By  a  program  of  anna  assistance,  we  will  tn> 
creaae  this  sapadty  and  la  asy  oplalosi  adopi 
a  policy  that  erttl  asset  aaotbar  tsar. 

rbe  mllltary-ald  program  for  Implement- 
ing the  Borth  Atlantic  Treaty  aa  a  leglala- 
tlve  matter  has  been  kept  separate  from 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  A  grant  of 
fxmds  making  availsble  military  equipment 
Is  nasded  st  an  early  date.  This  Is  a  pr seeing 
mattsr  and  should  bcccme  the  first  bushMaa 
uf  Congress.  Such  a  pro^xaaa  would  be  en- 
thuslsstlcally  grseted  as  a  token  of  the  serl- 
ouanaas  cf  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
In  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  It  has  been  estimated  thst 
•1.430 .000.000  win  be  needed  for  the  fiscal 
ysar  of  19S0.  Of  this  sum.  si  I3O.CO0.O0O  vUI 
go  to  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  The  total  for  the  arms  pro^sm  Is 
small  tn  comparlaon  with  the  over-all  defense 


budget  of  the  XThlted  States  of  approximately 
$15,603,000,000  for  the  aanoe  year  It  la  small 
In  eoatpfuiaon  to  the  appropriations  for  ECA. 
mmA  IF"*"  in  comparison  to  the  five  times 
giaalat  susi  the  west  Zuropeana  are  apending 
tbaasatfvaa  for  mUftary  defense  ptirposes. 

It  has  been  farther  shown  that  a.s  ir.uch 
as  30  percent  of  this  initial  grant  would  be 
n^pMad  in  teraas  of  surplus  arms  material 
at  about  10  percent  of  the  original  cost  of 
iBMBaifteture.  Tixla  wotild  have  the  twofold 
TlKaa  of  ladlMbm  the  actual  cash  outlay 
wbfle  gtvtag  the  Burcpean  alliea  mere  im- 
mediate and  more  considerable  aid  than  was 
liMUeatad  by  the  dollar  size  of  the  appro- 
prtetSoa.  The  fnnds  actually  transmitted 
meanwhile  woukt  asalst  In  rehabilitating 
Zuropean  armament  Industries.  A 
t£  ^basa  ladHatrtea  would  enable  the 
Pnttsd  Bfeataa  greatly  to  reduce  arms  sub- 
sidies within  a  few  yeara^  Stipulations  must 
be  made  that  no  portion  of  the  arms  and 
equipment  to  be  supplied  would  find  their 
way  to  nations  outsMe  the  p»ct  countries 
or  those  not  specified  by  the  arms-assistance 
laars.  . 

OTTB  at^rxarf  rsoN-nxxa 
Without  any  reference  to  the  important 
Itorth  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  United  States 
nMHt  m  a  matter  of  aelf-praservation  be 
oegnlasnt  of  all  the  military  and  polttlcal 
mattTfS  relative  to  the  continent  of  Burope. 
It  cannot  be  dei^ed  that  our  eastern  frontier 
Ilea  wrll  within  this  continent.  We  cannot 
avoid  being  gravely  concerned  over  the  state 
of  military  preparedness  or  unprep«redneas 
in  the  whole  of  western  Biwope  as  well  aa 
the  other  countries  frieadly  to  us.  We  must 
aabe  peovtatan  for  our  own  defense  in  an 
tmmmm  weiM.  The  united  states  In  the 
Itgbf  ef  Ms  owa  self-interest  mu'st  assume 
a  eesMMucable  measure  of  the  responsibllay 
for  the  rearmament  of  the  states  In  the 
Atlantic  oonununlty  aad  other  friendly 
nstlona. 

The   atonic    boasb.   pios    a    joint -defense 
program,  will  provkte  seeortty  for  free  na- 
Tbe    coBt    of    a    defense    proj^ram, 
heavy  at  the  outset,  wlII  diminish 
__  accttn>ulat«s  snd  risks  decrease. 

A  recovered  Burope  better  able  to  provide 
for  Its  own  military  needs  will  become  a 
stnmg  bulwark  for  the  security  of  free  na- 
tions. A  Burope,  united  politically  and 
ecosHaalcany.  can  be  a  determmlng  factcr 
la  tba  rutxus  grosrth  and  development  of 
wvetcm  dvlllaafcloa. 

A  couTss  of  inaction,  delay  and  Indecision 
can  result  only  In  disaster.  Such  a  course 
maans  the  loas  of  friends,  the  sacrifice  of 
paaltlona.  the  dwindling  of  prestige,  the  sac- 
rifice of  self-respect  and  ultimately  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  final  rallying  point  In  any 
future  struggle  against  a«Kresslon. 

By  implementtaig  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
with  an  anns-aSd  program,  we  will  have  con- 
■aauaatad  a  moat  aeoaasary  action  In  the 
rtasainpaisnT  ol  a  reailatic  foreign  policy. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  arms-aid  program, 
win  be  a  notification  to  any  potential  ag- 
grcBBor  that  If  neccsaary  we  propose  in  the 
future  to  resist  aggreaston  Just  as  we  have 
done  on  two  iim  salnnn  within  the  memory 
of  mllliooe  who  now  live  upon  thla  earth. 

TO  paavmi  a  thisd  woslo  was 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  prevent  a  third 
~  before  the  First  and 

•ever  clariAed.  Our 
of  Inactton  and  uncertainty, 
i  decisions  we  ahould  state  our  poet- 
tiaai  realist iinll]'  By  so  dulxu;  another  con- 
flict can  be  prevented.  The  United  States  by 
fc->nttni|tng  to  develop  firuuiess  ikad  reaiisru  In 
foreign  sffalrs.  by  adhering  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  and  by  Implementing  the  same 
with  an  adequate  military-assistance  pro- 
^MB  will  be  atrengthaalng  not  only  itself 
boa  au  the  free 

XCV— App. 


Straits  of  Mackmac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 

Oa  IClCHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speakar.  tbc  great 
State  of  Michigan  has  a  proHem  peetdar 
to  our  State  akme.  Michigan  has  two 
great  peninsulas,  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Maclanac.  which  condition  presents  a 
serious  transportation  problem.  Every 
eflfort  must  be  made  by  our  public  officials 
to  close  this  natural  gap  between  our 
peninsulas.  It  ts  hoped  that  in  the  not 
too  far  distant  future,  that  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  will  either  be  bridged  or 
tunneled,  in  order  to  bring  a  closer  unity 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Peninsvdas. 
It  would  aid  the  entire  State,  both  eco- 
nomically and  culturally,  tf  thla  wat» 
barrier  could  be  e^crcoine. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Michigan 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
44,  requesting  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  application  of  Nationwide  Airlines 
in  recognition  of  its  service  between  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas  of  Michi- 
gan. This  alr-Mne  service  is  an  aid  In 
uniting  our  people.  Below  is  inserted 
the  resolution  I  Just  mentioned: 

Senate  Concurrent  Besoiutlon  44 
Concurrent  resolution  in  reoognitlon  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Nationwide  Airlines 
betw'-en  the  Lower  and  Upper  Peninsulas  of 
Michigan,  and  requesting  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  application  of  Nationwide  Air- 
Unaa 

Wtaerew  Nationwide  Alrllnaa.  Inc..  Is  giv- 
ing satMaetory  serrtee  between  Detroit  snd 
the  Upper  Pealnaala  and  Lansing  and  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  aervmg  the  dtlaa  of  Me- 
nominee, bcanaba,  Marquette.  Iron  Moun- 
tain, and  Houghton,  which  service  is  not 
rendered  by  any  other  air  lines;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  that  Nationwide  Air- 
lines. Inc..  has  filed  an  application  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Act  of  lasa, 
as  amended,  to  authorise  the  air  line  to  en- 
gage in  scheduled  air  transportation  as  an  air 
cairier  of  mall,  property  and  passengna  cov- 
ering service  between  the  aforesaid  cities  in 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Peninsulas  of  Michi- 
gan, said  application  being  listed  under 
DocBat  »o.  3832:  Now.  therefore,  be  tt 

Buofiiaif  bg  tbe  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resenfartasa  eamcurring) .  That  the  members 
of  tlM  MtoMgaa  LeglsUttare  recognlae  the 
aarvlce  rendered  by  Nationwide  Airlines  be- 
tween the  Lower  and  Upper  Penlnsxilas  of 
Michigan,  and  respectfully  request  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  sppUcation  of  Naticmwlde 
Airlines  for  a  certificate  ol  public  conven- 
ience and  nciusattj  to  authorize  the  engag- 
ing in  scheduled  air  transportauon  aa  aa 
air  carrier  of  mall,  property  and  pas^aigsrs 
between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Peninsulas  of 
Michlgaru  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resoltrtlon  be 
transmitted  to  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board 
and  Nationwide  Airlines. 

Adopted  >y  tbt  seoata.  June  2S.  1949. 


Adopted  by  the  house  ct  rspresentati- 
June  23.  1949. 

FBaal.CKaaB. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
NoKSSAW  B.  Panxzo. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepreaenXtUivn. 


Sociafist  Syttei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OP  MssaACHTTsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarScs.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Post.  Boston.  Mass.,  Motulay.  July  II, 
1949: 

CaaoLa-To-THi-GsAva  "Saajanrr"  Is  BaiNowa 
Imi  mm  to  h»t  Kvaas — BarrAiM's  Social- 
istic Economy  Baolt  Out  or  Lihb — Trr 
Tb2s   Capttaustic   COtrNTST   PotJRs   Heavt 

MONXT    IKTO   IT 

(By  John  GrlAn) 

All  the  financial  experts  aad  heavy  think- 
ers are  sounding  oB  on  tlia  aoaaaing  of  the 
British  financial  crisis,  while  eiparta  from 
this  country  and  the  British  OOBaaoBwealth 
nations  are  gathering  In  London  to  try  to  find 
a  solution. 

If  they  want  to,  they  can  fill  their  state- 
nssata  with  all  sorts  of  technicalities  which 
tba  aseeags  person  will  find  extremely  dlfll- 
oaSt  to  undaaalaBd.  BoUed  down  and  set 
forth  In  simple  bBUgaage.  the  situation  is  that 
British  goods  are  not  selling  in  Aaaarlaa  ka 
sufficient  amounts  to  gst  tha  dollsrs  ■rttaUa 
must  spend  to  obtain  naesHary  supplies. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition Is  that  the  cost  of  production  and  tlM 
cost  of  maintaining  the  present  KltUsh 
economy  Is  too  high.  And  why  is  it  too  high? 
There  may  be  many  answers  to  that,  but 
surely  one  of  them  U  that  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment Is  spending  reddeesly  In  all  sorts  of 
Socialist  schenMS  that  arent  working. 

And  when  you  get  right  down  to  It,  the 
failure  of  the  present  system  can  be  laid 
largely  to  that  fact.  The  cradlc-to-the-grave 
security  that  the  British  Government  Is 
promising  to  the  people  is  costing  a  terrific 
amount  of  money,  snd  furthermore  It  ts  de- 
stroying Initiative. 

STSTXM  OBSTBOTS  IMIXIATTVa 

The  British  system  of  soclaliaed  msdiclne 
was  undertaken  without  any  clear  knowledge 
at  what  it  was  going  to  cost,  and  the  coat 
lam  akproalBaead  eat  at  eanoel.  The  nnllm- 
laed  aatf  aflea^-eapaadlag  aaeSal  security  sys- 
tem is  another  extremely  costly  aebeaa. 
The  nationalisation  of  basic  Indnatftee  baa 
resulted  In  further  eoets. 

All  thaar  things  enter  Into  the  coat  of  tha 
gooda  that  are  produced,  and  bring  tbe  sell- 
Ij^  price  too  bl(^  to  aoBBpeta  in  the  available 
iiMurlets  An  laafeaBae  eC  tUa  la  ae«i  in  tha 
way  the  trade  ^TTiiH««*»  between  Britain  and 
Argentina  has  chaBged. 

Argentina  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
BrttlBb  markeu.  but  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing Brttiab  goods  running  so  high,  tiiat  mar- 
tet  la  balag  kaa.  and  Acgeatlaa  is  buying 
frooB  the  Ubtted  States. 

But  It  Is  not  only  the  cost  of  productloa 
that  is  causing  trouble.  Worse  Is  the  lethargy 
that  has  come  over  the  Briuah  as  a  result  of 
the  Sodaltetsale  of  the  theory  that  everybody 
will  be  taken  care  of  and  nobody  need  to 
werry  about  uang  initiative  to  get 
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gattUiff  MtMma  to 


TtM  ordinary  spun  Uutt  tukve  led  American 
«ork«n  to  do  UMlr  best  Ln  production  ar« 
rtdleuled  by  Uiom  wbo  ar*  now  imdcr  tb» 
TiMT  no  loaatr  luv*  an  in- 
bav*  bwn  toM  ttMt  th«  gov. 
I  vm  M*  is  tt  «to*t  tlMT  ar*  prondMl 
for.  aatf  bilDC  liiwiaii.  tlicy  ar«  making  tb* 
moat  of  It 

Tha  plain  truth  of  Xh»  mattar  ■■■ma  to  ba 
that  tha  Socialist  systam.  won't  work  In  Brlt- 
I tt la  iiailalii  that  it  wont  work  unlsaa 
Umlted  States  cornea  forward 
to  support  the  SoeUOlat  gov- 
ttwnutn. 

hM  AMA2a>0  FACT 

II  wouldn't  have  lasted  aa  lOBg  m  ^^to  If 
t  contributed  btlUocia  of  dollars 
tha  Marshall  pUn  and  other  aids. 
That  to  an  amastng  fact  when  you  study  It  at 
any  length  Thar*  to  a  nation  that  to  glTing 
tta  afataaa  of  fraa  antar- 
f  or  brti»  fteai  %  itattoo  Bade 
by  traa  antarprlae. 
Tba  batp  haa  bean  given,  even  thotigh  .itany 
paople  In  thto  country  have  deplored  tha 
gtvtng.  and  now  w«  And  that  we  are  being 
hlamail  by  aooia  Brttlab  laadars  for  tha  ;dtgbt 
oC  BrttPla.    Tbat  ataoM  to  ba  an  old  story. 

Tba  ■miib.  alOBf  vttb  ottiar  luropaaBs. 
think  that  w«  ara  too  Baterlallstlc.  An 
outAt  called  the  nmiiwin  Oocmcll  for  Atner- 
JttMf  baa  recently  taken  a  sunrcy  In 
Bpa  to  find  out  how  paople  theia 
think  of  ua. 

It  found  that  many  feuropaana  think  not 
only  that  we  are  too  materia  Hat tr,  but  alao 
that  we  ara  eeoooouc  taugtmdaUm*,  and  that 
\  la  BO  boHM  Ufa  and  AMral  and  cultural 
ara  low." 

^a  ttat  kHt  Item  they  muat  ba«a  been 
fJtttnf  the  tflToree  and  remarriage  antlca 
of  ODa  or  two  of  our  leading  famlliea.  Aa 
for  tba  ebarg*  of  materiallam.  tbare  to  a  very 
to  that,  and  It  ought  to  ba 
to  aU  oC  tbem. 
B  w  are  nMtarlaUayc.  ^tammt  tt  aaem 
iiia ma  that  we  abooM  ttw  OMaaHto  tai  order 
to  aaad  aid  to  tbemT  The  average  con- 
Ulbutkm  of  Amarteana  to  luropeana  laat 
year  aloaa  >gtHto  out  aa  about  %ac  per  per- 
MBaa.  and  chUd  in  thto 
ABd  ya«  tLay  tbtak  we  arc  con- 
OBty  with  matcrlallani. 

inMkai.iaii  I  oi«i.T  Momrs 
We  are  attt  paying  high  taxea  In  many 
foftoi  4  years  after  tbe  and  of  tba  war. 
a  food  deal  of  the  tax  money  baa  bean 
to  try  to  get  thoae  nations  of  western  Europe 
back  on  their  feet.  Their  plight  was  brought 
on  by  the  war.  and  they  can't  be  blamed  for 
It:  but  certabaly  tbay  eooM  ibow  sobm  appre- 
ciation of  tba  BiMatoaaaBirtt  of  tba , 


going  to  be  following  a  system  that  Isnt 
working  In  Britain,  and  which  needs  help 
from  our  own  system  In  order  to  surrlve. 


ganeroua  aplrlt. 
kt  It 
oor   own    pteteetbia   to   give 
Kurope.  and  In  that  sense  we  are 
avenrthing  from  a  salflab  viewpotnt. 

But  for  the  Amertean  people  there  haa  t>een 
a»  aaalyato  altmg  tbow  llaaa     Aa  ter  m  tbe 
balk  of  tbe  iiiMrVaa  paople  ara  oon- 
the  asalBMaaa  to  Borape  waa  given 
It  waa  a  brtp  to  biiwiaii  beinga  who 
help.    Tbeir  approval  of  that  aaaut- 
in  tba  aaain.  on  the  giiwiiiili  of 
ty  and  ■olblBf  elae. 

V  •MraiM7  of  tba  TkeMory  any^w 
U  la  Umtua  to  ftva  advice  to  tba  Brttlab 
Ooaaraaaant  tn  tta  crisis.  Hu  worda  of  advice 
will  Bag  ba  nearly  as  welcome  aa  hto 

■tance.  and  It  to  a  pretty 

wUlbe 


ExcetuTc    Excise    Taxes    Can    Caate    • 
Serioas  Basiaess  Rccctsioa 


ad  to  It. 

_    _  _  _  ••  wttl  b» 

jodglng  troto  aooM  of  the  propoeala  for 
aortal  welfare  aettoaa  la  thto  country,  we  are 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

ov  iTFW  Toaa 

IN  THI  HOUaX  or  B0fUBBMTATlVB 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
wUUnsncas  on  the  part  of  the  Admin - 
IstratloQ  to  cocuider  any  reduction  in  the 
Federal  lates  Uuwa.  euphemLstically  re- 
ferred to  u  cniae  taxes,  may  result  in 
visiting  upon  us  a  serious  business  re- 
cession. 

Furthermore.  It  Is,  of  course,  short- 
sighted, purely  from  a  dollars  and  cents 
standpoint,  if  the  amount  of  these  sales 
tases  collected  is  l^ss  than  the  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  GovcfBBicnt  in  the  form 
of  income  taxes  broKVht  about  through 
the  imposition  of  such  levies. 

Specifically,  a  graphic  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  these  taxes  on  sales.  Income. 
and  employment  is  furnished  by  the  case 
of  tha  highly  discrlxnlnaftory  and  exces- 
sive manafacturer's  gagiw  tax  on  photo- 
graphic equipment,  machinery,  and  sup- 
plies. 

Back  in  1941  photographic  products, 
along  with  some  other  itema,  were  made 
subject  to  a  10  percent  msinifacturer's 
excise  tax.  Then,  in  1942.  when  the  so- 
called  luxury  taxes  were  imposed,  under 
a  skill  in  yip^n^i/^  characteristic  of 
those  charged  with  selling  an  unpalata- 
ble dish,  photographic  products  alone 
were  sincled  out  for  a  tremendous  in- 
crease— photographic  equipment  Irodi 
10  percent  to  2S  percent,  and  senslUaed 
goods  from  10  percent  to  15  pcreent.  No 
other  products  were  subjected  to  a  com- 
parable boost.  The  excuse  given  for  this 
dtaertminatory  treatment  at  the  tlin* 
was  that  the  enactment  was  intended  to 
discourage  civilian  consumption  because 
of  the  pressing  wartime  necessity  of  di- 
verting such  equipment  from  civiUaa 
channels  to  military  use.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  wartime  shortages  of  mate- 
rials and  wartime  controls  practically 
eliminated  for  the  next  3  years  the 
manufacture  of  civilian  photographic 
equipment,  so  that  an  excise  tax  of  25 
percent  had  very  little  meaning  to  the 
Industry. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  this  in- 
dustry is  in  competition  not  so  much 
with  the  product*  on  which  there  is  stiD 
a  wartime  tax.  stach  as  J«weiry  and  furs, 
but  more  directly  with  other  manufac- 
tured products,  such  jta  radlo»  sporting 
goods,  certain  electrical  appliances, 
musical  instruments,  woodworking  and 

and  supplies,  and 
rhlch  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantially smaller  tax  burden  or  no  tax 
burden  at  all  More  important  even 
than  that  is  the  fact  that  not  to  exceed 
SS  percent  of  the  products  of  the  pholo- 
graphlc  industry  can  properly  be  classed 
as  recreational  or  luxury;  65  percent  of 


all  such  manufactured  good  is  devoted  to 
commercial,  industrial,  and  professional 
purposes. 

Since  these  materials  comprise  a  large 
part  of  the  cast  of  doing  business  of  sev- 
eral thousand  small-business  men.  it  is 
obvious  that  the  tax  rates  of  25  percent 
and  15  percent  are  not  only  discrimina- 
tory, but  are  unfair  and  oppressive. 

The  tax  is  restricting  the  expansion 
plans  of  commercial  photographers. 
The  capital  of  thousands  of  small  deal- 
ers throughout  the  country  is  tied  up  to 
an  unwarranted  extent  in  the  tax  por- 
tion of  their  inventory  costs. 

A  comparison  of  the  large  volume  of 
sales  in  the  photographic  industry  with 
other  manufactured  products  during  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year  indicates  a 
rather  alarming  situation  for  the  thou- 
sands throughout  the  country  who  are 
dependent  upon  this  industry  for  their 
livelihood. 

Thus,  in  January,  we  find  the  sales 
volume  of  manufacturers  generally  up 
about  3  percent  over  January  1948. 
whereas  sales  of  photographic  products 
subject  to  a  15-percent  tax  were  down 
4  percent  and  those  subject  to  a  25- 
percent  tax  down  31  percent. 

In  February  we  find  manufacturers 
generally  reporting  sales  up  a  fraction 
of  1  percent,  whereas  photographic 
products  subject  to  the  15-percent  tax 
are  down  12  percent  and  those  subject 
to  the  25- percent  tax  down  41  percent. 

In  March,  when  all  these  manufac- 
turers report  sales  volume  down  a  frac- 
tlOB  of  1  percent,  photographic  prod- 
ucts subject  to  the  15-percent  tax  are 
down  15  percent  and  those  subject  to  the 
25- percent  tax  down  41  percent. 

Finally.  In  April,  when  all  those  manu- 
facturers report  a  drop  in  sales  of  about 
2  percent,  we  find  photographic  products 
subject  to  the  15-percent  tax  down  18 
percent  and  those  subject  to  the  25- 
percent  tax  down  43  percent. 

Although  deflnita  figures  are  not  avail- 
able to  me  since  that  time.  I  am  informed 
that  the  trend  is  in  the  same  direction 
since'  April.  In  other  words,  this  dis- 
crtanlnatory  and  eaccselte  sales  tax  has 
a  definite  and  direct  bearing  on  sales 
volume.  It  Is  an  important  factor  in  the 
necessity  which  has  developed  for  cur- 
tailment of  orders,  lay-offs  and  increases 
in  the  extent  of  part-time  work  in  this 
important  industry.  I  have  had  many 
letters  on  the  subject  not  alone  from 
business  men  who  perhaps  may  have  a 
nest  egg  laid  aside  to  help  tide  them  over 
a  slack  period,  but  also  from  many  work- 
ers in  factory  and  ofllce  who  have  either 
been  laid  off  because  of  lack  of  orders 
or  have  been  placed  on  part-time  work. 

There  are  about  366  photographic 
manufacturers  In  this  country.  Over 
50.000  families,  perhaps  half  of  them 
from  my  congressional  district,  derive 
their  livelihood  from  this  industry.  It  is 
a  line  of  activity  vital  to  our  Nation's 
present  and  future  security  and  health. 
Business.  GoveramtBt*  science,  educa- 
tion, industry.  poailMy  most  important 
of  all.  the  armed  forces,  now  employ 
photography  as  an  indispensable  tool. 
The  cootinuatlaB  of  this  excessive  and 
discriminatory  levy  places  this  industry 
at  a  serious  competitive  disadvantage 
and  leaves  its  future  uncertain  and  in 
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Jeopardy.  Before  the  plight  of  this  es- 
srntf  1  fcgment  of  our  '»<'*ff*m"T  and  the 
thonsante  who  look  to  its  amress  for  a 
living  becomes  desperate,  it  is  imperative 
that  acUon  be  taken  to  relieve  the  in- 
dustry of  the  unfair  ^lare  of  the  tax 
burden  which  it  now  is  forced  to  tjear 

Apart  from  the  unjustified  suffering 
wHich  will  be  entailed  for  thousands  by 
a  stubborn  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
Insistence  on  retaining  these  excise 
tMOtts.  It  wUI  prcbably  not  In  fact  net  the 
Government  any  substantial  sum  in  the 
kmc  run  to  pursue  such  a  short-sighted 
Not  only  does  it  result  in  lower- 
;and  in  seme  cases  claims 
far  tax  icftBidslas  the  result  of  operating 
kMses  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
txiTT  and  distribution  of  photographic 
supplies  and  allied  lines  of  business,  but 
also  a  loss  in  withholding  taxes  due  to 
the  widespread  unemployment  and  re- 
duced eai|4uyt>ent  which  such  a  policy 
fosters.  At  the  same  ume  thi-^  -v-nu*^  ;> 
beine  kwt  to  the  Government  it  i.s  b«  mg 
required  to  pay  out  increased  amounts  In 
unemployment  benefits.  If  an  honest 
analysis  of  the  entire  situation  surround- 
ing these  photographic  excise  taxes  were 
to  be  made  today  in  terms  of  true  net  rev- 
enue to  the  Government,  it  would  prob- 
dMy  be  found  that  already  these  taxes 
kuve  passed  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
ttams  and  are  actually  co.simg  the  Gov- 
ernment money  to  continue  in  effect. 

The  socceasjand  vitality  of  this  great 
tnduatry  are  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  area  which  I  represent.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a 
particular  study  regarding  it.  Also,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  there  is  an  element  of 
discrimination  present  in  the  case  of  the 
tax  on  photographic  products  which  does 
not  exist  with  regard  to  most  of  the  other 
taxes.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of 
diminishing  returns  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred will  be  found  true,  I  feel  sure,  with 
regard  to  many  other  products  now  sub- 
jected to  these  Federal  sales  taxes.  Their 
prompt  elimination  or  at  least  substan- 
tial reduction  Is  essential  to  the  preven- 
tion of  a  serioas  business  recession. 


I  have  heretofore  put  into  the  RxcotD 
parts  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  and  6  of  Mr.  NeaTS 
article  entitled  "Valley  of  the  Dammed." 
All  these  articles  are  copyrighted.  They 
are  worth  reading  They  will  make  the 
Goveraaaent  conaelous  of  its  action. 

Here  are  parts  7  and  8  of  Mr.  Neal's 
article: 

Valxxt  or  THx  n<mM«n 


VaUcy  •i  tbe  Dammed 


EXTENSION  or*  RZMAPIKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMK£ 

or  1I1«TH    DAKOTA 

W  THE  aOV3M  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiKsday.  Jvly  12.  1949 

Mr.  ix^nm'.  \fr.  Speaker.  I  include 
tn  the  extension  of  my  remarks  parts  7 
and  8  of  the  article  by  Bigelow  Neal  en- 
titled "Valley  of  the  I>ammed."  I  feel 
the  way  to  correct  public  abuse  is  by 
mercilesB  publicity.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment know  what  it  is  doing,  and  then 
the  Governnient  will  reform  itself. 

Let  the  Government  know  when  some 
of  its  servants  violate  any  constitutional 
Bsaadate.  The  Government  is  we.  the 
people"  and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  an 
injustice  to  mdlvi duals  Bureaucracy 
always  become  conECioncelcss,  and  in  its 
own  estimation  all-  •  nd  infallible, 
but  bureaucrats  aie  iiuiuuu. 


(By  Bigekiw  Paal) 
wucT  m 

"Thereupon  he  became  entitled  to  have 
the  just  ccmpensatlon  safeguarded  by  the 
fifth  ameudment  of  the  Constittrtion:  that 
Is  the  value  of  the  land  taken,  and  Che 
damages  inflicted  by  the  taAtag — ^was  a  sum 
as  woufd  put  htm  In  as  goed  a  poaltian 
pecuniarily  as  he  would  have  been  had  bta 
property  not  been  taken." 

TJnanimoiJS  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
of  the  United  States  atid  written  by  Justice 
Butler  tn  a  case  referred  to  by  lawyers  as 
CamvbeU  v.  United  States  (M6  U.  8.  868. 
45  Supreme  Court  Reporter  115) . 

LmC  ««ek  in  telling  you  about  tbe  »p- 
pralsera.  -I  forgot  one  Ironic  touch.  .\s  I 
understand  from  them.  tt»e  ttgures  upon 
which  they  baaed  their  valuations  were  m  a 
set  of  InstructiODS  concocted  In  Waabingtun 
at  some  Ume  in  the  dim  past  and,  I  laaaglne, 
by  men  who  had  acv«r  saan  North  Dakota 
and  cared  less. 

If  I  am  In  error  here  and  tbe  Seal  Bstate 
DlTlalon  of  the  Army  Engineers  Corps  eazaa 
to  call  my  attention  to  It — and  if  I  aae  my 
reason  why  I  should  believe  what  they  say — 
ru  be  glad  to  make  the  neeaaaary  carrec- 
tlons.  On  second  thought.  1  believe .  Ill 
have  to  have  the  word  of  Colouel  Seybold 
that  the  information  they  give  me  Is  tnie. 

To  sum  up  m  the  matter  of  the  appraisal 
then,  we  have  found  tbat  this  land  was  ap- 
pialwil  by  two  very  fine  young  men.  follow- 
ing a  set  of  rules  which  allow«d  little  per- 
sonal (H>lnion  and — again  under  orders  of 
the  Real  Estate  Dt  vision — refiising  empha- 
tically  and  point  blank  to  tell  the  land  own- 
ers a  thing  about  the  valuation  of  their  lands. 

Stop  and  think  this  over.  The  real  estate 
dlvlatoB  ipofniiriB  to  ba  an  agency  of  our 
r  I  iTsmiBent  It  ctnaaa  to  ai>praise  our 
lands.  It  allows  us  nothing  to  say  in  Uw 
matter  of  the  appraisal  and  then  it  refuses 
to  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  appraisal. 

The  Government  can  take  our  lands. 
Thov's  no  question  about  that.  But  why 
UUs  secrecy?  If  the  intentions  of  the  real 
estate  division  were  honorable,  what  bava 
tbey  to  hide?  If  they  intend  to  carry  out 
tba  mandate  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  why  should  they  start  out  by 
dark  and  mysterious?  Why  not  ap- 
the  land,  total  the  figurea,  tear  out 
a  co^y  and  laav*  it  with  tbe  land  owner 
and  tell  blm  he  baa  a  perfect  right  under 
a  wise  and  beneficent  law  to  hpve  his  case 
arbitrated  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  If  he  doasn't  feel  that  the  amount  of 
tbe  appraisal  is  "Just  and  fair"  or.  "will  put 
him  In  the  position  he  occupied  before." 

Why  this  blckarlng?  Why  this  dickering? 
I  tell  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  an  option 
Ls  a  contract  and  under  the  conmion  law 
and  under  every  imaginable  statute  passed 
where  the  common  law  of  England  is  recog- 
niasd  as  a  base,  there  can  be  no  contact  with- 
out what  law)'ers  call  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
of  the  contracting  parties.  There  can  be 
no  meeting  of  the  minds  imless  you  have 
a  wUllng  seller.  There  can  be  no  meeting 
of  the  minds  when  one  party  has  the  power 
to  force  another  party  Into  a  contract. 
There  can  be  no  meeting  of  the  nUnds  as 
long  as  one  party  fears  the  other,  no  matter 
what  the  source  of  that  fear. 

Some  of  our  people  claim  that  they  were 
threatened  and  frightened  into  signing  the 
options.  Some  have  gone  Into  court  and 
have  swcin  to  this.  There  are  many  ethers 
who  would  be  glad  to  do  so.    But  even  had 


toeet^  no  threats  by  tlie 
tba  tact  that  behmd  him  staada  tbe  wbola 
powBi'  of  tbm  Department  of  Jv^iee  and  tha 
uuquesaloued  power  at  the  Government  to 
eoademn  la  enough  In  Itself  to  threw  fear 
Into  the  heart  of  any  man.  Under  sucii  «xi- 
ditions  no  option  can  be  morally  sound  and 
if  tt  lant,  tt  must  be  Ulcgal. 

Right  here  I  can  Ima^ne  a  lot  ol  people 
asking — but  were  they  actually  threatened 
or  dM  they  dream  it?  rU  have  lots  more  to 
say  about  threats  later  but  right  here  I'm 
fotag  to  toas  m  one  bomb  Just  aa  a  sam]te. 

Ifr.  H.  T.  Bums  was  bcm  and  reared  on  a 
farm  near  mine.  He  is  the  owner — or  was — 
of  one  of  the  largest  famns  in  the  country. 
R^tiier  any  farmer  i*^  tbte  community  nor 
businessman  ev«r  beard  ctf  him  doing  a 
lef*  thing  or  telting  a  lie  In  a  butJaew 
transaction. 

The  negotiator  tried  to  get  Mr  Bums  ta 
sign  the  option.  He  failed.  He  wen:  b.ick  to 
ht^  headquancrs  and  out  c&me  the  chief  of 
his  division.  Finding  Mr.  B\ims  stUI  deter- 
mined not  to  sign  tbe  option,  the  chief — m 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Wretlinc  a  well-known 
businessman  of  Garrison  and  of  a  standing 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Bxirns  -aid.  "Either  you 
sign  that  option  or  m  raise  TOur  rent  so 
high  It  will  drive  you  out  of  the  country  " 

How  about  It?  Ramember  that  you.  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Taxpayer,  are  really  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — was  he  speaking 
for  you?  Did  you  authorise  tbaae  thraata 
against  your  neighbors  and  frlands  and  fel- 
low citlaens.  that  you  mi^t  take  their  lands 
at  a  fraction  of  their  value  and  frighten  them 
out  of  their  homes  and  scatter  ihem  tike 
chaff  across  the  prairies? 

In  the  natural  order  of  this  atory.  1  per- 
haps should  pass  now  to  the  matter  of  nego- 
tiators but  Im  letting  that  run  over  another 
week  while  I  take  up  a  point  or  two.  that 
seems  to  creep  in  here. 

Chiaelers 
Heretofore  I  have  written  pretty  mitch  as 
though  there  were  only  one  side  to  my  story. 
And  in  a  large  way  that  is  true.    But  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  make  no  dalm  to 
sainthood  for  e-ery  man  who  owned  or  owns 
land    along   the   river.    Wherever   men   ai« 
gathered,    there    will    always   be   those    wba 
would  be  unfair.    Yes.  there  are  men  among 
us  wbo.  given  their  way.  would  be  unfair  to 
their  Govemmant.    For  all  I  know  the  word 
"chisders"  may  be  approiMlate.    Not  only  do 
I  take  no  pride  in  their  kind  but  I  deplore 
them  for  financial  reaBona.  bacauaa  they,  by 
their  extravagant  claims,  have  hurt  all  of  us 
and  have  cost  us  a  lot  of  money.    But  I  do  say 
that  they  are  only  a  minority  and  a  small 
one  at  that.    Only  about  1  in  15  of  my  nelgb- 
t-m  has  shown  tbat  onfortunafea  tendency. 
Qtilck  to  taim advaatafa oT  tba  praaaaoeof 
tbeae  unfair  man  amooc  us.  tba  Mm!  ErtsMs 
Dtvtoloa  at  tbe  Army  Eiiatii— i'  Carps  haa  ra> 
story  after  ttorj  to  tba  newa-ffatbartaf 
dcing    these   estr«*a«ant   dalms. 
But  here  tbe  Real  Estate  Dtvlslon  has  shown 
that  this  tendency  to  chia»l  is  not  by  any 
confined  to  our  ranks.    Their  propa- 
bas  publiahed  far  and  wide  the  &iiort- 
of  the  worst  of  us.  omitting  to  men- 
tion their  scarcity  as  compared  with  the  best 
of  us.  thus  giving  tbe  impression   that  wa 
were  indeed  one  undivided  group  of  would-be 
grafters.     The  truth  is  that  the  v€ist  major- 
ity of  us  ask  only  that  the  Real  Estate  Dl- 
vlatoo  of  tbe  Army  Engineer  Corps  make  an 
honest  attuapt  to  carry  cut  the  provisions  of 
the  fifth  amendnaent  to  the  ConstltuUon  of 
the  United  States  and  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United  States  as 
prmted  at  the  head  at  this  article.    When  we 
receive  the  rights  dtie  us  aa  above,  we  will 
fold   our  tents  and  steal   silently   into  the 
night  with  malice  and  rancor  toward  none. 
The  author's  status 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  my  faUure 
to  make  certain   facts  clear  as  to  my  own 
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lic^  atAixm  with  racard  to  thm*  tand  •ettoos 
to  UmUd  titatw  Dutrlct  Court.  Tttrnj  ar* 
Hapte.  My  Ant  oter  wm  ••.OOOjOM.  Th* 
iMdaCcrwMifTjOtMOO.  A  Jory  to  tbM  coort 
f»v«  OM  wyatOO  or  •  total  oC  •lOJOO.  or  as  I 
tiav*  toM  yo«  bafova.  a  total  of  HJOO  for  ra- 
fwt^g  to  alsn  tlM  optloo. 

R  nay  amoM  tba  raadar  to  Uam  that  tt 
appaan  I  lost  mom  additional  ramuiMratlon 

to  taU  tba  truth  In 
l(Batara  ot 
Attomay   from 
triad  tha  OovamoMnt'i  sidt 
of  my  caaa  I  quota  ona  Una: 

X  adaatrad  your  attitude  but  1 
pay  oC  Is  cold  caah." 
to  htta  for  them  kind 
Ha'a  not  only  a  traat  ifyar  but  ona 
I  a  alaa  ruy  And  I  want  to  rapaat  By 
to  him.  to  the  Oapartxnant  ot  luatlea 
and  to  av«f7  riadar  ot  tha  Indapandant:  I 
•hall  foUow  that  aaaM  poUcy  hara.  I  haav 
toM.  aaa  uuinc.  and  wUl  taU  tha  asact  truth 
aa  I  aaa  tt. 

Th0  m»fotlmtori  mgmtn 

Thara  was  a  ttSM  whan  aoma  of  my  nalfh- 
bon  wrra  a  Uttta  pU^Md  by  things  that,  to 
thi^m.  didn't  anfea  Hosa.  How  I  could  ba 
Ibbon  trtT***^  to 
to  prolaet  tnalr  rlghta 
tha  law  of  tha  land  and.  at  tha  aama  tima.  ba 
o-  frtandly  tarma  with  tha  v«f7  man  who 
Cha  troubla  araa  a  bit  dlScult  to 
a  almplldty 


•.tl 


wan  ■■•  Mm. 

Tbair  appaarMci  in  a  dia- 

taauful  rota  w 

■a  dua  to  tha  fart  that  thay 

vara  tha  haada 

ot  famlJIaa  'vbom  thay  moat 

Mippavt  aa4  adtieata    Mttoar  tiMf  «M  M  thtf 

WW  MM  or  th«y  vomM  ba  om  to  tiM  mM 

vorM  m4  urn 

M^  ttm  voiM  i«  UM  Job 

•NnrBMori 

n»  nmiug  iiiiinf  H  iMw>a 

A  tttUi  MMMlM 

MO.    Bi  aoMly  Bbifrt  oriara 

tottaltmr 

KfaOova  tiM 

m  IbM  ay  quarral  la  witb  a 

poUay  and  nut 

wim  Man-    Tha  policy  la  (ar 

oMw  In  tbau  U 

MortHMSt  than  any  ot  tham. 

Aaaardlnfly  oif  MMdrtUp  haa  baan  and  u 

ttam.    1  hopa 

tbnt  thatn  r«m*ma  with  ma 

Ml  tea*  ifeaH 

r  bflpaa  and  baat  vlitoaa  bava 

baan  tlum  far 

Ami  ao— I  aak  yaw  oaaa  again,  aa  I  go  on 

naxiwaafe.  plaa 

ly  la  what  thay  wara  told  to  aay  and  not 
what  thay  fait.    Thalr  worda  do  not  In  any 
raai  charactars  and  they 
by  them. 


UUad   to  hava 


by  tba  f  mit    —  a 

<OPMild  put  him  In  aa  good  a  poaitlon  pacu- 
nlarlly  aa  ha  would  hava  baan  had  hla  pro^ 
arty  not  baen  takan." 

in  a  caao  MMm«  to  by  towyara  m 
%pb«U  T   tfwmat  9»mtm  («•  U.  &  Ml.  «ft 
Oovrt  Baportar  115). 
now  to  9mm  ot  tha  woral 
oC  tha  land-aeqMrtttas  program  of 

Raal  BMata  Dtvuion.  I  want  to  ra> 
1  baaa  said  aaveral  ttmaa  bafora. 
laa  vbo  appaar  aa  tha  vUlaina  of  thla 
ara  tiM  Loa  Chanays  of  tha  Raal  Ba- 
tata   DtTtitmi.    PtafaaaionaUy   and   obaytng 
thay  aupply  tba  horror  iHmiiii  in 

Bnt  oat  at 
thay  ara 

to  oitar  worAi.  tba  I 
I  *»•■«  ••  »■•  aoar  la  not  a  mattar  ot 


at  att.  It  ti  a  policy.  It  la  a  cold,  daadly. 
thing,  raachlng  out  from  a 
long  forgoctan.  to  grip  with  Ita  iqr 
flngera  at  tha  throata  of  arary  homa  In  tha 
valley 

Actiially  tha  tlma  baa  coma  whan  thla 
policy  la  no  laofv  btwnan.  It  la  laoapnbla 
at  kinrtnaai  or  ot  sympathy.  It  la  a  ralaBt* 
laaa  machine  without  a  conadcnce.  tpaaklng 
through  tha  medium  of  men  who.  In  order 
to  anpport  thatr  famUlaa.  do  thaaa  things 
baeauaa.  at  tha  moment,  thay  can  think  of 
no  othar  way  to  make  a  living. 

Before  we  plunge  Into  the  shadow.  I  have 
one  core  word.  It's  a  little  story  of  Itself. 
The  central  character  la.  or  was,  perhapa  tha 
worst  of  all  the  negotiators  because  of  bla 
relentless  energy,  bis  extreme  ability  and  his 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  dlTlalon's 
poUcy. 

Knowing  that  I  had  baan  •g»»**«»g  bbn  at 
every  turn  of  the  road,  knowing  that  I  spent 
my  days  and  nights  planning  mlaery  for  bim 
and  hia  kind  and  knowing  that  I  InUndad 
foing  on  aa  long  as  I  had  anything  to  fight 
with,  there  came  a  night  In  tha  fall,  when 
ho  appaared  out  of  a  blmding  anowatorm.  I 
learned  that  he  bad  traveled  Oral  SM  atflia 
to  get  his  cwn  car  bacause  be  could  not  oaa 
a  Oovemment  machine.  Then  he  had  made 
an  over-Sunday  dash  Involving  another  S50 
milaa  and  all  of  thu  to  bring  to  my  famUy 
the  armful  of  packages  at  tha  opening  of  tha 
Chriatmaa  season. 

■  yo«  faal  that  l  haU  thla  man  in 
ftm  aro  urribiy  mlaUkan.  U  yov 
faal  that  I  woold  harm  aMlMT  blm  or  bH  In 
•oy  way.  you  ara  in  great  arrer. 
I  have  a  home,  it  will  ba  open  to 
bare,  wa  lalh  ot  this  man  and  ol  tho  othart 
of  hla  HUM.  bOt  as  nten  biH  •■  agMtO  Ot  thla 
boftMUM  polHy.  WBM  Utoy  do  oad  be« 
tlMy  io  H  li  to  oioiiMM  to  otdara.  I  arigbt 
tiMi.  vbllo  mM  MMM  bM  boas  my  guaat 
ly  iiaMO.  1  bopo  ho  will  ba  many  ttmaa 
in  tha  ftttura. 

Ha  aama  ona  day  aa  I  worfcotf  wttb  a  garden 
tractor  aad  a  small  itrlgtloh  outfit.  It  was 
windy  and  duaty.  I  waa  hot  and  pretty  wall 
plastarad  with  graaaa^  I  had  on  aa  little  aa 
I  could  wear  and  ■tolatoia  a  aaaao  ot  i 
and  what  I  had  on  waa  wall  pntohad.  It 
topped  with  a  battered  straw  hat  and  held  up 
by  a  pair  of  work  shoes.  Somehow  I  have 
a  faint  suspicion  that  he  tinderestlmated  me 
Just  a  wee  bit  Thtnlrtng  ba  waa  dealing 
with  oaa  ot  thoae  poor  OHoaa^  wtalopad  by 
the  raal  aatato  dliMon  aa  laast  likely  to 
offer  reataranfia.  ha  ran  Into  a  snag  uncharted 
in  the  channel  he  followed.  Whether  that  is 
true  or  not.  I  do  know  that  he  and  all  his 
kind  hava  wished  devoutly  ever  since  that 
they  never  had  run  Into  me  at  all. 

Anyway  be  cama.  not  In  the  cheerful  frame 
of  mind  In  which  I  waa  afterward  to  know 
him  but  wearing  that  funereal  expreaaiun  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before.  He  was  one  of 
the  saddest  and  moat  peaalmtitlc  men  I  ever 
met. 

My  garden  tookad  to  him  like  a  total  loea. 
tha  clouda  wara  going  tha  wrong  way  In  the 
aky.  tba  traaa  warant  graan  anough.     And  it 

vary  poor  and  wanted  to  buy  aome  land  for 
little  or  nothing  so  they  could  build  ona  heap 
big  dam  and  make  a  lot  of  other  poor  paopla 
rich.  TT  saamert  in  ma  thai  im  raaaonlm  aas 
a  little  mhnd.  trtta  hMd-aMo-ta 

Xa  tba  eouraa  ot  the  conversation  ha  wrote 
oooM  flguraa  on  a  Uttla  pad  of  paper.  Then 
he  shoved  the  pad  under  the  steering  wheel 
and  way  down  between  his  kneas  Thinking 
he  had  a  bite  and  Intepded  to  scratch  It.  I 
gave  tha  maneuver  llttla  attention.  WaH  ha 
nudgad  ma  la  tha  nba  and  I  loukatf  Bowa 
batwaan  bla  iMaa  to  read  MMOl 

That  amda  om  aad  too.  8o  I  abook  my 
later  I  had  made  a  thou- 


aand  dollars  by  that  Urst  ahake.  Aa  a  mattar 
of  fact  the  four  ahakea  I  gave  him  were  to 
add  up  to  94.900  bCcauae  I  found  a  jury  In  the 
United  Statea  district  court  that  didn't  agree 
with  my  sad  f aoad  friend  at  all. 

He  drove  away  then,  telling  me  to  think  it 
oear  and  saying  ha  would  be  back  in  a  weak, 
the  old  saying  about  "death  and  tazea" 
nothing  on  him.  He  did  come  back. 
Agam  ha  want  down  between  his  knaaa  and 
now  tha  flguraa  were  90.500. 

Please  note  that  (knowing  a^  we  do  now 
that  the  appraised  valuation  of  my  place 
was  17,900)  he  bad  disregarded  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  actually  trying  to  buy  my  land  for 
a  full  tUOM  baktw  Its  appraised  valuation 
by  his  OWB  dopartment.  What  do  you  think 
of  this?  Tou  who  raod  this  are  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  Stotaa.  Old  be  do  this 
according  to  your  expressed  wUl  or  Intent 
or  according  to  your  Ideas  of  fair  play? 

The  next  weak  ha  waa  back  and  the  fli^ures 
ware  MJOO.  And  again  he  came  and  the 
figures  were  an  even  $7,000  And  now  a 
change  Evidently  be  had  reached  or  ap- 
proached the  blghaat  figure  he  could  offer 
for  hla  usual  sarin  aaa  became  a  trifle  grim 
and  suddaoly  he  shot  at  dm  thla  quaatlon: 
"Do  you  want  to  live  here  after  we  taJce  yotir 
land?"  And  when  I  said  I  wasn't  sure  he 
went  on,  "l  was  )uat  going  to  say  that — If 
we  faC  thla  option  signed  up  sll  right.  I  can 
fix  tt  ao  that  you  can  rant  any  part  of  your 
land  you  want.f 

thtaf  What  did  bo  aooar   Wm 
ho  toUtag  MO  that,  u  i  didn  t  siga  tho  < 


mtmiumo,  hla  in       .  ~!?~* **^'   ^"^*  *****  ^ "^^   ''■• 
eatarror     AaUM  M       ?••••»■•■•  "»*t.  «»  «»»<»nt  alga  Iho  optlOB 


aad  that  would  amouat  to  tha  mom  thlag? 

U  It  poaaibla  that  aa  fMl  of  Iho  >oal 
■Nate  Olvtalun  was  tryhlf  to  MMt  IM  Into 
atgning  thai  epueaf  Of  oootm  tf  ho  want 
into  eourt  ho  oeoid  awaar  bo  hod  oavor 
tfcWMhMI  —  but  I'm  leaving  It  to  yot^— 
what  tMpriiilim  waa  ba  trying  to  make  on 
my  mind?— and  In  tba  clevereat  way 
Imaginable. 

Then  we  got  off  on  soma  other  mattara. 
X  aakad  him  what  ha  waa  allowing  ma  for 
my  tlmberland.  Re  shriigged  his  shoulders. 
"The  Government  lan't  buying  timber,  well 
jxiat  have  to  bxim  It  up." 

"How  about  my  Irrigated  garden?" 

That  atruck  him  aa  wnalng  too.  "Why 
should  we  pay  for  IrrlgatOd  land  when  we're 
going  to  flooA  the  whole  country?" 

"And  aboiA  my  coal  mine?" 

"Ho."  he  said,  "we  have  no  uae  for  your 
coal  mine." 

•Then.'  I  said.  "1  suggeat  we  let  a  compe- 
tent court  thraah  this  thing  out." 

"Oh.  well."  be  said,  "if  you  want  to  tight 
a  case  against  the  Government  In  a  Gov- 
ernment coiirt.  I  don't  aappoaa  there  la  any- 
thlnst  I  can  do  about  it."  , 

What  did  he  mean  by  that?  SuppooMs  I 
had  Just  come  from  the  old  country  and 
didn't  know  much  about  United  States 
courts,  would  that  make  me  think  It  waant 
safe  for  a  private  citizen  to  risk  his  neck 
to  a  OnvTiBMat  eourt?  And  later  when  a 
aapotlator  aaMMvad  the  same  queatlon  from 
Frad  K.  Krueger.  he  said.  "Try  taking  It  Into 
court  and  the  Govamment  will  Just  clean 
you  up  m  bunchaa." 

Aad  than  the  one  to  Mr.  Burna.  "If  you 
dint  sign  that  option.  I'll  ralae  your  rent 
to  high  It  will  drtva  you  out  of  the  country." 

AuTMoa^  WoM  — Maratofora  I  hava  triad 
to  maha  thaaa  taotolteenu  more  or  laaa  aalf- 
HMtatnlng.  Kit  la  this  Inatance  I  coom  aast 
to  a  aarlaa  of  astraeta  from  court  racorda 
which  would  make  the  total  all  too  long  for 
.111  have  to  split  It  and  begin 
where  I  left  oS  above. 
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UN  Is  Doiac  A  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H^.  HARLEY  M.  ICILGORE 

or  VTEST  VIUCINIA 

IN  TBI  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesdajf,  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2',  1949 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  In  the  July  f  issue  of  Collier's 
magazine  an  article  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  UN  which  I  invite  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  persons  who  think  the 
United  Nations  has  been  a  failure.  I  ask 
unaoimous  consent  that  thi.s  article.  UN 
Is  Doing  a  Job,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RiccRD. 

The  UN  record  of  achievement,  while 
not  as  complete  as  r^any  of  us  hoped  It 
might  be  has  certainly  not  been  as  bad 
as  the  skeptics  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve. Ail  too  often,  it  is  people  who  are 
unable  to  settle  disputes  with  their  next- 
door  neighbor  who  are  quick  to  denounce 
the  UN — simple  becau.v  it  ha."  not  solved 
all  the  complicated  world  problems  in  a 
very  brief  period  of  time. 

It  varus  paace  is  to  become  a  rehlity  in 
gar  fMieraaoo,  U  wiU  bt  adiieved  only 
llHough  thg  mkMmtmmm/L  of  tlM  work 
fl  tiM  OM.  •erthaiinff  d^nunr-v.ti.ma  do 
mImMI*  urobkiM,  wh«'<h'r  m.v  bo 
minor  and  ptnofMl  or  Immt'     r     nfltet 


ftMtMUl  of  ttM  faint-boartad  Ptftttft 
rthgtloB  ti  Mm  AofUoa.  tvory  muwn  of 

tho  Unttod  MhllOM*  BO  I 
should  bo  OMi  wmi fVi 
ment  We  must  oxpond  the  ofgii  of 
agreement  Instead  of  pointing  the  ftafer 
only  at  the  areas  of  cofifllct.  In  this  way. 
wt  may  buiid  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  will  provide  a  foundation  for  world 
peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
tWe  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  The  article  exceeds  in  length 
the  amount  that  can  be  printed  without 
an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer.  I 
have  obtained  such  an  estimate.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  article  will  occupy 
two  and  two- thirds  pages  of  the  Con- 
caxssiONAL  Recobd.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $213.34. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vaa  ordved  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UN  Is  Doing  a  Job 
(By  A.  M.  Rosenthal) 

In  the  ofllces  of  the  low-lrtng  plant  at 
Lake  Success,  S  mt^es  from  the  town  of  Great 
Nacfc  ea  Uxag  btand.  N.  T  .  they're  aU  buay 
puHtag  out  the  frmrp'  report  to  the  stock- 
holdar. 

Aa  (ar  aa  form  goes,  tt  will  be  pretty  much 
tha  aaaae  as  reports  turned  out  every  year 
hy  earporaOana  aU  over  the  country— debits 
aad  audita,  worhdiaM.  prospects.  But  when 
thla  raport  la  haiahatf.  it  will  be  an  olBclal 
IntenuUloaal  »««*'!——'*•  copies  will  be  print- 
ed by  the  thotiaands  and  read  to  millions 
Who  can  get  to  a  short-wave  set;  It  will  be 
praised,  and  condemned. 
It  will  be  wramlnart  carefully,  word 
1.  point  by  point,  figure  by  figure,  by 
experts  In  every  capital  In  the 
world.     The   rept-rt   will  &o   by   aoooe   lon& 


properly  pompous  title,  but  It  will  amoont  to 
160  or  so  pagea  of  The  Case  for  the  United 
Nations. 

Three  thousand  people  who  work  at  that 
TTN  plant  think  It  Is  a  pretty  gtx)d  case. 

Chances  are.  this  repent  will  be  different 
from  all  the  United  Nations  reports  that 
have  gone  before.  It  wUI  certainly  be  dif- 
ferent If  It  reflects  the  mood  of  aggMaslve 
self-defense  that's  been  sweeping  tanoogh 
most  ranks  In  the  Secretxu-lat. 

■ecT  since  the  UN  was  set  up.  It  has  been 
the  world's  favorite  sitting  dtick.  It's  been 
blamed  for  what  It  hasnt  done,  hlaaaad  for 
what  It  haa.  It's  been  bUuned  for  niaadtrg 
too  much  money,  and  It's  been  blamed  for 
being  penny-wise  and  stingy.  It's  been  ac- 
cused for  taking  too  much  authority  on 
Itadf;  It's  been  aecuaed  of  doing  nothing 
whUe  the  world  slid  Into  another  war.  It's 
been  denounced  aa  a  aort  of  home  base  for 
Communist  iV'aa;  It's  been  scolded  for  not 
having  the  full  quota  of  Russians  on  the 
staff. 

The  pastime  of  let's  take  a  crack  at  the 
UN  has  devoted  fans  In  ail  59  member 
countries.  Sonne  United  Nations  workers 
think  that  the  worst  offenders  have  been 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  country 
that  once  pleaded  for  the  United  Nations  to 
come  and  settle  In  our  friendly  land. 

Proof  u  aaaUy  coaai  by:  Walk  up  to  al- 
most any  lu—bar  id  tka  Saesatamt  and  say 
la  a  loud  ^aar  volea,  "Do  you  work  for  tba 
Ualtad  Natloaar' 

Watch  the  flinch  UN  paopla  have  baan 
tbrovgh  tt  aJl  before  and  bave  a  kiad  of 
alaastflaation  of  approaehas: 

1.  "W9%  you  ara  glad  «o  live  In  dM  fsod 
etd  U,  f.  A" 

1.  '*Qoi  M  pMtty  soft."  (AdsiHfniMi  by 
fttoerl 

I.  'Tom  saniiil  om  wbat  really  §■»  en  In 
that  plaee." 

4,  '^Don't  ttiay  ever  do  aoytblBf  bM  talk?" 

I,  "Wby  dan  t  you  adanc  tbe  OH  is  tba 
wortd's  gssatsst  boaadan^r 

CM  psopie  baae  boMi  through  tbam  all  aad 
b*?a  tabsa  tbam  all.  That's  whar^  tbe 
ohanga  In  mood,  tha  something  dtffaraat, 
eooies  in. 

Thay  Juat  don't  want  to  take  It  on  the  chin 
any  more.  AU  of  tham:  typists  and  statis- 
tlclaaa.  industrial  azparts  and  tranalators, 
executivea  and  •2.000-a-year  clerks,  the 
homesick  and  lonely  and  the  contented  for- 
eigners who  wouldn't  go  hooM  on  a  bet — 
all  are  tired  of  taking  It. 

They  have  done  a  Job;  they  know  It,  and 
they  think  the  world  should  know  about  it 
before  the  Idea  of  the  UN  is  scrapped  In  a 
universal   rash  of  petty  IrrltabUity. 

As  they  see  It.  these  people  who  take  the 
Long  Island  Ballroad  to  Great  Neck  every 
day,  the  United  Nations  has  not  done  every- 
thing It  might  have  done,  given  a  world  of 
sweet  good  will.  But  the  responslbUity.  they 
say.  lies  with  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
with  their  delegations.  According  to  these 
Staff  workers,  the  deiegatea  Oiink  of  forelgn- 
oOce  chiefs  back  home  first,  of  dvll  service 
lists  second  and  of  international  coopera- 
tion a  poor  third. 

But  they  are  not  singing  "put  the  blame 
on  Mama,  or  a  sing  of  what  might  have  been. 
Thay  (feel  that  wtien  tt  was  given  a  chance 
any  kind  of  chance,  the  United  Nations  has 
glTen  the  stockholders  more  than  their 
money's  worth. 

The  man  vrtjo  deads  up  the  worta,  Trygve 
Lie,  think  so  too.  Mr.  Lie,  a  onetime  alder- 
man from  Oslo,  haa  bean  throiigh  the  po- 
litical mill  and  has  had  the  optimism 
knocked  out  of  him.  But  more  and  more 
these  days,  hla  friends  are  telling  him  to 
stop  taking  It  and  start  dishing  It  out  tot 
the  United  Natlcma.  Ha  has  been  thinking 
about  it  for  a  long  ttaie  now  and.  If  he 
perealBtaa  over,  this  annual  report  should  be 
a 


rsauT  ncvaovaa 

While  )fr.  Lie  and  his  executives  are  busy 
finishing  up  ttie  r^>ort.  the  nMod  of  the 
Secretariat  low«:  down  the  ladder  gets  better 
and  better.  Mood  la  soBMthlng  almoat 
tangible  at  Leke  Success  and  it  can  ba  plotted 
on  a  ciirve.  It's  at  a  peak  now.  ono  of  tha 
hlgheat  peaks  since  ti»  days  of  San  Francisco, 
when  the  United  Nations  waa  being  nailed 
togethar. 

A  lot  of  things  make  tip  that  high  peak. 

Tlie  United  Statea  did  its  bit  for  mwala 
when  it  told  the  world  that  the  UN,  after 
all.  did  come  bef(ve  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
Dr.  Herbert  V.  Kvatt,  the  Australian  who 
heads  the  General  Assembly,  gave  the  UN 
another  shot  in  the  arm  by  hla  tough  tfatar- 
minatlon  to  keep  the  United  llatlaae  IB  tbm 
middle  oi  every  major  political  datelopaunt. 

Other  things  puslied  the  mood-em^re  at 
Lake  Sueoeas  upward,  notch  by  notch:  Peace 
In  Indonesia,  peace  in  Kashmir,  peace  in 
Palestine,  groping  moves  in  the  Balkans. 
The  UN  can  taica  credit  for  them  att.  do 
If  ar  ordinary  member  of  the  Sedolaslat 
were  aHMac  Us^  iaSaoductlon  to  The  Case 
for  tba  VMtatt  WatlaaS.  it  might  read  snais 
thing  like  thla: 

Tha  work  of  tha  UN  talla  tato  two  geaaral 
patterns :  poUtlcal  and  economic-social.  Tha 
p^»1frf'  job  is  to  prevent  wars  froat  atarting 
aad  sSop  them  If  they  do.  The  oOms  job 
u  to  make  future  aaia  lass  Uhsiy.  by 
mg  into  a  raaUty  tbe  did  da-fsodsr's 
lUiaa  tha  living  tUndardfl  of  tbe  people  of  tha 
world. 


^m  tiMr*  Is  nist  BO  way  to 
The  VttKod  Halloas  baows  It 


bOMS  fbf  Mm  fMlMO  OB  Ms  p^ 

~fbis  la  IIM  iiara  eafdi 


World 


I:  Boae. 

Hm  bfoakdown; 

Almost  from  tbe  beginning,  tbe  major  In- 
ruence  of  the  United  Hattons  baa  failan  Into 
the  mediation,  coaelltattnn.  and  asgottaSlOB 
fields.  That's  baeauaa  tba  UV,  aa  aat  vp, 
Juat  cant  enforce  Its  decisions.  The  Secur- 
ity Council  has  no  army.  It  can  Issue  dUac- 
tivea.  but  If  some  country  does  not  like  tbam. 
there  la  no  international  flat  to  maiu  tt  fall 
Into  line. 

However,  the  facts  of  (>oUtlcal  Ufa  paora' 
that  as  long  as  the  United  Nations  stanOa, 
public  opinion  forces  the  coiintriea  in  ques- 
tion to  malce  an  accounting  to  the  wocld 
organisation. 

That's  the  wedge  In  the  door  for  the  United 
Nations.  The  Idea  is  to  keep  em  talking, 
keep   em  explaining. 

Once  things  are  out  on  the  table  of  tha 
Security  Gouih:!!,  the  way  is  open  for  the 
mediators  to  get  tlieir  work  in,  tar  tiM  com- 
misalons  to  go  to  the  spot  and  sae  what's 


And  while  all  that  is  going  on.  the 
of  the  world  are  on  the  trouble  area,  and 
the  events  that  lead  toward  war  march  slowly. 
Take  away  the  Council,  the  commlaelona.  and 
the  mediators,  and  tba  tempo  toward  war 
steps  up.  It's  not  a  gasam^  agalaat  war 
but  the  UN  budget  Is  not  mudi  for  the  world 
to  pay  for  the  chance  for  peace — about  the 
cost  of  a  few  bomb-bay  loads. 

That  chance  has  been  paying  off.  rtowly. 
In  the  one  UN  trouble  that  outranks  all 
other  tiouhlea — the  eaat-waat  polttlral  Mae. 
United  Nations  peopla  a««  taallata.  Tbey 
kno'#  that  everything  cornea  aeeond  to  wbat 
uv^  to  be  called  the  cokl  war.  And  they 
feel  that  they  have  played  their  part  In  pre- 
venting that  cold  war  from  becoming  red 
hot. 
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avUa  novadaj*.    U 

totfeia.    IB  tte  MHHMr  o(  IMH 

Ub  «m  •  word  tor  iMJHm  )tttan.  Umt* 

talk  Uut  th*  wtkol*  problem  wcmld  be 
tfumped  In  tb«  lapa  o(  tb«  UnttMl  NaUons 
Tkjvv*  Lto  was  aikad  about  tt.  Ba  nodded 
hli  Mt  bMd.  ilflud.  and  aakl: 
'nraa;  tbay  win  ftv*  tt  to  as  «b«B  It  ba- 
le sMtte." 
*t  «M  glT««  to  tba  UK  last  fall  when 
tt*  AMHBMy  Met  tn  Parts.  It  eanMs  up  be- 
fON  tka  IssuiUy  CbVDCtl.  isstttif  Ukose  days 

tfNl  T.  ▼ISMi.aifty — ka**  tka  nuaibsr  amm  aaan 
Bw  Ib  Ika  BvmbMb  ^BMten  Odtoa^^aald  lood' 

do  Vt«ll  HM  «•■•.  that  tt   BM  asBB  of  «1M 

UK  a  businsss. 
Tba  CooncU.  boBSMf.  thoBglM  tt  waa  and 
talktns   about   It.    talfctng.    talking. 
Brlla  pot  stMSBsrad  down 
,  IB  tba  fbaa  of  aU  tbat  debate. 
It  feaa»  qakH  aBd  Im  faaa  way 


gave  an  incb.  tben. 
»  long  as  tbe  ease  was  before  tbe  UN. 
xnild  take  tbe   rsspouslbutty 
a  raai  tere-up  in  Berltai.  Bo  eradlt 
witb  a  fbiMp  towal.  at 


Uba.  tbat's  wbere  things  stood  on 
sttuatton.    Tbcre  t/as  debate  In 
Id  la  eoaalttae.  but  it  was  no 
hfstencal.    Ooa  delat.»te  put  tt  this 
way: 

"Tbe  coasaeuuve  transtatlon  system  Is  one 
at  tbe  vraat  taventkms  lor  peace.  Invectlre 
■Ma  to  sound  a  little  soggy  after  tbe  second 

Ikea  tbe  break  came.  The  United  WaliOBs 
to  probably  tbe  world's  worst  place  to  keep  s 
secret,  but  this  one  was  kept  under  wraps 
for  a  long  time:  PhUlp  C  Jessup  and  Jacob 
A.  Malik  bad  baan  aiaetlng  and  talking  things 
OTcr.  The  BaMtaaa  vara  willing  to  give  wsy. 
tbe  b]ocka<»  'WK  b*  Uflad.  a  Councti  of 
Foreign  MIbMmi  WMild  aaot.  As  simple  as 
that,  almoat. 

And  so  far  sa  tbe  United  Rations  was  con- 
tbie  u  what  counted:  The  two  men 
out  the  Berlin  blockade  were 
itlons  delegates,  deliberately  chosen 
tuae  they  ware  Just  that  The  flrst  break 
came  on  United  Nations  ground— In  the  dele- 
gatee'  lounge — and  after  that  tbe  UN  kept 
tta  hand  discreetly  In  tbe  p4e. 

A  few  days  before  tba  aaaouncement.  Ut 
lie  save  a  dtanar  In  his  Forest  Hills  home. 
Soviet  Deputy  rorelgn  IflnUiter  Andrei  A 
Oromyko.  Hector  McNeil,  of  Britain,  and  Dean 
■tak.  of  tbe  8taU  Department  talked  to- 
gether for  a  long  time  and  a  very  unoAdal 
"*"""  "*        '       at  eoaunxmlquA  said  It  was 


M  paopla  thtak  that  if  tt  badnt 
ftr  tba  pliyateal  ailManee  of  the  United 
as  the  ooly  place  laft  In  the  world 
Russian  and  American  "<»«>««'f  meet 
eeary  working  day  in  tbe  year.  If  It 
hadwt  been  for  tba  Ud-on-the-pot  quality 
oC  tni  dobate.  Berlla  aMglM  rank  with  the  best 
tB  ^umylBf-off  plaoee  for  new  wars. 

oifiNooa  mwa  raoM  irxw  ecun 

tba  Bueelans  and  Americans  were 
at  oaa .  aaotber  across  a  barricade 
tba  Untted  Nations  had  other 
oo  Its  banda.  other  troublae  that 
eooM  maen  war.  One  day  in  January  IMt. 
wurd  CBBM  troBi  New  Delhi  that  made  facea 
tB  l^widOB  paJa.  India  and  Pakistan,  two 
nra  oa  tbe  verge  of  war 
Amy.  led  by  British-trained 
IB  battle  gear  Paklatan's 
soldiers,  who  had  fought  togetbar  with  the 
Indiana  until  tba  Indian  attbcoatlBaat  was 
dtrkled  Into  Ulada  and  llnsliw  siataa.  were 
Xb  tbe  camps  at  tbe  tribes 


of  tba  northwest  troetlor 
tba  beat  fltbtars  la  tbe  worM 
to  aareb  with  Pakistan. 

Tbe  battle  cry  was  Kashmir. 

Kashmir  U  one  of  the  princely  states  that 
was  left  out  when  India  was  partitioned. 
IndU  wanted  It.  Pakiatan  wanted  it.  IndU 
accmad  Pakiataa  at  opnOBg  ita  borders  to 
allow  tba  trtbHBMB  to  Make  foraya  lato 
Kaabmlr.  Indian  troope  marched  Into  the 
staU. 

Pakistan  cried  that  India  was  overrunning 
Kashmir  because  it  knew  that  the  predomi- 
nantly MnslwB  popBlatkm  wanted  to  )oln 
Pakistan      PlgbtUig  etarted  In  Kaahmlr 

Par  a  few  days,  tbe  United  atatee  press 
played  tbe  story,  chiefly  for  the  name  appeal 
of  Kashmir. 

Tbaa  tba  story  dropped.  Kaslunlr  Is  far 
away. 

The  British  Foreign  O^ce  did  not  drop  the 
story.  To  the  BMa  In  Wblteball  Street,  war 
In  Kaahmlr  was  dieaatar.  Tbay  knew  the 
truth  A  fight  between  India  and  Pakistan 
could  spill  over  Into  tbe  world's  bloodleat 
religious  war.  Millions  upon  nUlUoos  of 
Hindus   and   MoalenM   would   be   buteberad 


ment. 
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all  Asia  would  be  swept  up  In  war 
the  UN  Security 
Brttlah  spokaaaaen 
didn't  bother  with  isservc  snd  understate- 
It  was  PhUlp  J  Noel-Baker  wbc 
tbe  Council  Ubie  and  toid  tbe 
"Gentlemen.  If  war 
IneakB  out  In  Kashmir.  It  may  be  the  most 
terrible  conflict  tn  the  history  of  mankind" 
It  has  taken  a  long  time,  but  tbe  United 
Nations  has  prevented  that  bloodiest  of  all 
wars  and  hse  come  near  to  settling  the  Kash- 
mir dispute  It  has  taken  doi^as  of  meet- 
ings, meetings  at  whicli  Indian  and  Pakistan 
spokesmen  set  new  United  Nations  records 
for  talkathons.  It  has  taken  tbe  on-the-spot 
work  of  committees  and  pcanmlMlons.  experts 
and  observers. 

The  Job  la  tn  the  hands  of  Adm  Chester 
W.  Nlmltz.  who  dropped  building  a  new  home 
In  California  tn  answer  to  a  telegram  from 
Mr  Lie  asking  him  to  be  the  United  Nations 
admin  la  tra  tor  In  Kashmir  It  wtll  be  his 
duty  to  supervise  a  plebiscite  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  Kashmir  goee  to  India  or  Pak- 
istan. The  plebiscite  awaited  settlement  of 
a  formal  truce,  dlscuasslons  on  which  ware 
prolonged  by  both  India  and  Pakistan,  as 
each  Jockeyed  for  s  more  favorable  poattton 
The  prln.-tpal  point  In  dispute  was  troop 
withdrawal. 

The  admiral's  explanation  for  taking  the 
plebiscite  Job  was  quite  simple: 

"I  like  the  United  Nations,  believe  In  It. 
and  I  want  to  help  It." 

News  that  the  Untted  Nations  had  stopped 
stlU  another  war — st  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing— reached  Lake  Success  sbout  noon  on 
May  7.  It  came  In  a  long  cable  sent  from  the 
Hotel  des  Indes  in  BaUvla.  where  the  UN 
Commission  for  Indonesia  meets. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
had  agreed  to  call  s  halt  to  5  months  of  Jun- 
gle warfare.  This  S  months  was  Just  the  last 
stage  In  fighting  that  had  gone  on  almoat 
since  the  Japanese  stirrendered  and  the  Neth- 
erlands administrators  returned  to  the 
lalanda  of  tba  bat  Xndlaa. 

By  tbe  record.  Indoeaala  la  the  oldeet  Item 
on  the  sgenda  of  the  Unite  i  Nstloi\a  Hun- 
dreds of  hours  hsve  been  given  uver  to  try- 
ing to  And  a  way  to  bring  tbe  Netherlands 
and  tba  Republic  tofatber.  About  a  doctn 
resolutions  hsve  baaa  paaasri  and  ceaaa-flre 
have  been  ground  out  bf  tbe  Council 
aftar  tbe  other.  Most  detafbtas  shudder 
and  wneal  evening  appointments  when  any- 
body speaks  the  name. 

Afur  World  War  U.  wban  tbe  Dutch  re- 
toniad  to  Java.  Sumatra,  and  Madura,  they 
that  the  Independence  movement  had 
Iway  during  their  abaence.     Lead- 


li^  tbe  gro«p  of  states  that  wanted  out  from 
tba  Doteb  ooloBlal  empire  was  tbe  Republic 
of  iBdoaaila.  Fighting  began  almost  tmme- 
dtatrtf  aad  the  CouncU  ateppad  in. 

With  a  good  deal  of  backing  and  fining,  the 
Council  appointed  a  good-offices  committee 
for  Indonesia,  while  Australia  reprsaented  re- 
publican Interests.  Belgium,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  United  States  was  picked  as  a  ncJtral. 

The  res^ilt  of  the  comrrirtee's  work  was 
to  bring  both  sides  together  on*  day  on 
tbe  U.  8.  S  Renville  and  get  them  to  sign 
an  agreement  That  af^eement  provided  for 
tba  establishment  In  1990  of  a  United  States 
d  iBdooesla.  with  the  Republic  as  tbe  OKiat 
bapvtant  member. 

In  December  1948.  cables  from  Batavla 
announced  that  the  Dutch  bad  begun  mili- 
tary action  against  the  Republic,  had  Mi^ 
over  moat  of  Its  territory,  and  Imprlseaad 
lu  leaders.  The  Republic,  reduced  to  guer- 
rilla fighting,  satmsd  a  dead  cause.  The 
United  Nations  effort  tn  Indonesia  seemed 
an  even  deader  catiee  and  with  it  died  a 
lot  of  the  Security  CooneU's  prestige. 

The  plsy  shifted  tben  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Untted  Nations  public  forum, 
on  which  every  member  has  a  vote  and  a 
voice,  and  the  veto  doeen't  exist.  Techni- 
cally, the  Assembly  can  only  make  recom- 
mendations but  actually  It  has  become  the 
most  potent  body  In  the  UN.  It  has  be- 
come a  place  where  the  snuiil-  and  mlddle- 
slaed  nations  can  often  outvote  the  larger 
powers.  More,  tt  has  tiecome  the  most  pow- 
erful wlelder  of  public  opinion  tn  the  world. 

Two  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth that  have  alws^s  8l<ted  with  the  Re- 
public —  India  snd  Australia  —  snnounced 
that  they  would  demand  full  debate  In  the 
Assembly  on  the  Indonesian  caee. 

Tba  colonial  powers  tried  to  put  it  off 
but  were  outvoted  heavily  Then,  a  few 
days  before  Assembly  detmte  was  scheduled 
to  begin,  the  dispatch  from  Batavla  said  the 
Dutch  had  given  ground,  had  agreed  to  re- 
turn to  tbe  Republic  Its  one-time  capital  at 
Jokyakarta.  The  war  was  to  stop,  negotla- 
tiona  ware  to  get  under  way  at  The  Hague 
for  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of  In- 
donesia. The  Republic  was  to  get  50  per- 
cent of  the  seaU  In  the  new  United  Sutes  of 
Indonesia. 

There  was  no  doubt  In  any  delegate's  mind 
that  this  was  a  UN  aehieveBiant.  pure  and 
simple  The  AaMBibly,  taklBf  bo  chances. 
Is  keeping  Inrtrmeils  on  its  sf  nda  for  Sep- 
tember. 

rXACXMAKZXa   TX   rAXJMTUtM 

The  day  that  news  of  tbe  Indonealan 
cease-fire  came  through,  the  Assembly  was 
deep  In  a  battle  over  the  admission  of 
Israel.  The  Arabs  were  still  fighting  hard  to 
keep  tbe  new  state  out  but  by  this  time  the 
knowledge  of  past  accomplishment  underlay 
the  UN  debate. 

The  United  Nations,  through  tU  commls- 
•loqi  and  Its  medutor.  Ralph  Bunche,  had 
brought  peace  to  Palestine  and  had  stopped 
war  In  the  Middle  East  cold.  It  did  It 
through  the  UN  technique — bring  them  to- 
gether, keep  them  together,  dig.  dig  for  an 
■Craeaaat.  fat  kicked  around,  come  back. 
aaddlgBMra. 

8sora:  Three  regional  wars  stopped. 

Tbe  political  record  has  not  all  been  on 
tbe  credit  aide  of  the  ledger  and  nobody  at 
tbe  UN  says  It  has.  There  Is  stUl  trouble  In 
tbe  Balkans,  trouble  between  Greece  and  her 
neighbors  to  tbe  north.  Tugoalavia.  Albania. 
and  Bulgaria.  Dr.  Bvatt  baa  held  70  meet- 
ings with  the  representatlvaa  of  those  four 
counuies  and  has  had  tough  going. 

But  there  has  been  signs  that  there  may 
be  a  break,  that  RumIb  may  decide  to  poll 
out  of  tbe  Balkan  flcbl  jwt  as  she  dropped 
the  Barlba  flgbt.  And  for  tba  same  reeaoa: 
The  commitment  waa  too  deep,  the  retuma 
loo 
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0o  far  ae  dImnBHBent  goea — atomic  and 
Just  plain  uiiilaaiy  dtBBiaaaaent  at  (dd- 
faabkawd  tbtafi  ttkii  air  tonm  and  navies — 
ttmw  baa  bdaa  aottlBff  aeeaaipilahed  The 
rtft  bsfuut  tba  Sovtat  vaortd  and  tbe  West- 
em  World  la  sttt  too  larfs  and  deep. 

The  United  8t«tea  wont  give  up  tba 
atomic -bomb  moBopoly  wtthcut  tbe  strlctaat 
sort  of  controla.  The  Ruaetans  think  those 
United  States  dooiinatlon  of 
■y.  They  foo^it  about  It  for 
a  couple  of  years.  Tba  ■■■>wl>j  ttaad  up 
with  the  United  Statca.  bat  tbe  Kataps 
didn  t   budge. 

The  United  SUrtae  wanted  to  drop  the 
whole  thing,  said  they  were  going  around  In 
Tbe  Aaeeasbiy  in  Parte  dktnt  like 
It  sldad  wtib  the  majority  but  an- 
notinccd  that  tbe  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commiaitaa  moat  go  aa.  An  Ameri- 
can amd.  afterward: 

"We  tbougbt  tt  waa  a  araate  of  time.  The 
Ruaslana  t^tftj  arent  having  any.  But  if 
tba  dmemlilji  thinks  tt  te  worth  another  try. 
okay.    Maytie  tt  Is." 

rvntles  That's  balf  tlK  story  at  the 
eaaa  fOr  the  United  — ttona. 

Ttie  men  and  women  wbo  don*t  make 
mtjch  news.  Just  plug  away  every  day  In 
tbelr  wtodowlesa  cubbyholes,  can  tell  the 
rest  at  tba  story:  of  epMemlei  met,  of 
children  fec^^  loama  made,  trade  agraemenu 
out.  food  prodoetloa  ata|>pcd  up. 
safer,  bmnan  rlghta  sat  down  on 
paper,  backward  regkais  given  know-bow. 
refugees  bonsed  and  clothed,  mam  murder 
outlawed  by  convention,  narcotics  ngldly 
cootroUed.  That  Is  the  do-gooders'  part  at 
tbe  story. 

Tied  Into  tbe  Ontted  NaUons  are  IS  world- 
wide organlaatioaa  who  supidy  their  own 
fmdi  but  are  snpii  ilawl  by  the  United  Na- 
tiona  and  form  an  Integral  part  of  Its  ma- 
chinery.    Tbey  go  by  the  dull  name  of  spe- 

are  aeared  away  by  the 
Bat,  If  they  arcnt  and  taka  tba 
to  look  Into  tbe  spedallaed  fr*''*— 
they  will  find  little  Items  that  may  make 
them  think  twice  aboot  the  world's  greatest 
boondQaBla.i 


on  tba  Wknd  of  Pakwachou  in  the  Tangtae 
River,  a  team  from  tba  i^xxl  and  Agrteid- 
ture  Organlaation  showed  a  Chlneae  farmer 
just  bow  a  tractor  worked.  On  Cape  Cod. 
In  tbe  United  States  of  America,  a  small 
gM  waa  unhappy  about  a  small  lamb,  dying 
from  a  gashed  leg.  Friends  wrote  to  the 
MO;  the  PAG  took  tlma  out  to  send  a  de- 
tailed letter  on  tbe  care  and  treatment  at 
wounded  lawba 

When  it  laat  attending  to  Cblneae  fanners 
aad  small  girls  from  Cape  Ood.  tbe  PAO  tries 
to  find  more  food  for  iXMre  people — tbe  eetl- 
Is  that  66,000  more  people  come  Into 
world  every  day.  all  tjuite  b\ingry. 

All  over  tba  world  PAO  seu  up  confer- 
ences OB  bkaaaatag  food  production — tn 
Cairo,  florae.  Bagulo.  Teraspol.  Warsaw, 
Moatavkfeo.  NairoM.  It  aeads  mteiloaa  aU 
over  the  world  to  taa^  tarmcra  bow  to  get 
more  out  of  tba  land  and  38herm«i  more  out 
«r  tbe  sea. 

CHtWiaX  CATTU  IXOCT7LATXB 


One  want  to 
more  tbaa  8aa,M0  baad  of  cattle  and  buffalo 
were  Inoculated  atalaat  the  black  placua. 
Anuther  FAO  outtt  foo^t  a  cbastnut  tree 
bUght  In  Italy  with  bU^t-realstant  strains 
from  China. 

Another  inlimtnn  spent  S  months  in  Slam, 
planning  ah  mcraaae  In  rice  output.  In 
Tanesuela,  FAO  eqierta  lookad  into  the  pca- 
slbUity  of  meeting  a  BaMoBai  'ack  of  edible 
fata  and  oUa  hj  Brtaf  palms  and  other 
pi  ante. 

The  PAO  uaes  Intematloaai  cocperatlQn 
•very   day   aa  a  work   tooL    For   instance. 


the  Job  of  divldlac  food  stocks  ta  ooa  at 
the  orsaBlaattaa^  ctaMf  tariks.  A  special 
intamatbaml  iminpntj  food 
1  iiiiiilliaaj  pwa  iiif  ■nnilliii  of 
lifea  rtm.  cocoa,  tsta  dad  oOa  and  makes 
oo  »ii  I  i«<iii  In  one  13- 
itb  period.  475  anorattrwia  were  raoom- 
la  only  IS  eaaea,  did  a  goecrsment 
say  DO. 

Parte  te  tbe  beadqoarters  for  tbe  United 
Natlona  Bducatknaal.  Sdenttfic.  and  Cul- 
tural   Olsaariasttan.    So   far,    IWatX>   baa 

000.000  wortb  oi  aopplMa  BBBlrlblsd  by 
schools.  orgaalBBttaBa.  aad  gosatoBHBts — 
books,  microaoopea.  pew  rile,  typeaiitets. 

UNESCO  bsa  oobm  tbroqgb  with  •400.000 
worth  of  ita  own  moaey.  On  Its  own. 
UNIBCO  te  Ogtattng  IHHBracy  all  over  the 
world.  Test  projects  are  going  on  In  tbe 
MaiWal  ¥aBay  of  Haltt  aad  on  tba  plataa  of 
Nye— land  tai  aaa 

Then     tben     te 

ganlzation.  enoTber  apacbdlaM  i^iBcy.    Un- 
der   ICAO    agraamenta   algnad    by 
oountrtes.  part  at  tba  risk  of  trai 
been  removed,   ftlgbt  new.  a  chain  oC ' 
shipa  teap—llBK  la  < 
iBfiemeltuii  and  aiding  in 

iCAO  enta  tbroogb  red  tape  aad  aeta  ap 
uniform  stands  for  aeroBBBlleal  maps 
charts,  nalaa  at  tbe  air.  UeeartBg  of 
nd,  and  metaomloglcal 
tbat  wbcraver  a  pilot  fttea  be  wtU 
aama  operating  condittaaa. 

Iba  World  Health  OrBaaiaatfcm. 
up  la  July  IMtk.  te  operatlac  oa  a 
budget  and  attb  It  baa  declared  war  on 
malaria,  tuberraieMa,  vencreid  dlaeaae.  In 
Egypt.  Ite  doctors  fought  a  ebrcdera  plaffiM 
to  a  standstiU. 

AU  over  Europe,  mllllnaa  came  to  know 
WHO  through  a  campaign  to  tmmuntae  the 
ConUnent  sgalaat  TV.  In  Poland.  Fin- 
land, and  tbe  PhUtpptnes,  la  Ktbtoiifa  aad 
China.  WHO  U  fighting  epidemic,  dtacaaa. 
plagim.  and  fllth. 

One  (tf  Its  t>ig  weapons  te  an  epidemio- 
logical intelllgenee  station  tn  BLosapora, 
which  I  tcaleea  Infonaatlan  from  SM  sea- 
pcrtx  and  all  porta,  and  relays  U  vte  IS  radio 
stathms  to  port  authorttlea.  aircraft,  and 
Vabtps  at  aea. 

The  International  Refugee  Organization 
In  1  year  placed  374.000  refugees — sent  them 
back  baam  ar  found  new  Jobs  In  mora  tttaa 
70  coBiili  tee 

The  iBteraatlonal  Bank  lent  616.000,000  to 
Chile  to  buOd  iq>  iU  byiboeleetrlc  projacta. 

The  UN  International  ftneigeaey  Pcmd. 
tied  in  with  several  other  UN  bodies,  fed 
4JOd.0aO  children — a  couple  at  btUloa 
maate  anpfliorl  cod-Uv^  oil  for  a  mllllnn 
German  kids,  m  all  foar  aoaea  at  < 

Up  on  tbe  second  Aaor  o< 
ministration  building  te 
Pellar.  the  legal  expert  wbo  oBBtanfflaa  Jarldl- 
cal  knots  for  the  CN.  He  used  to  be  one  of 
Praaldcnt  Booaeveit's  bright  young  Maw  Deal- 
ers, and  bete  tbe  man  UN  paopla  go  to 
tblags  get  tbam  down 
told  that  they're  not  worklac  for 

am  it.  tbe  UN  Isn't  what  It 
to  ba  at  tba  tlma  of  tbe  San 

nrbe  way  they  thought  of  the  United  Na- 
then."  he  says,  "the  rmponsibUity 
would  rest  squarely  oa  tbe  United  Statea, 
Britain,  and  TTiBile  tt  would  be  up  to  them 
to  keep  the  peace  Tbay  would  stick  together 
azkd  none  of  tbe  UtUa  guya  oould  start  any 


It  dUBt  work  oat  tbat  way  and  « 

Three  baeama  tta  Mg  Two  aad  tbe  B|, 

To  Mr.  Pellar  tbat  mmnt  tbat  Iba  UX.  tba 

%hole  idea  and  opcratkm.  bad  to  eMCk. 

"liook.  what  we  are  new  te  a  Uad  of  lana. 
Wbea  anairthtng  goea  miaiit  we  cant  pound 
any  aabaliV  into  ilnlag;  i||bt.    But  we  can 


tarn  tbe  Iom  on  tbe  spot. 

under  tbe  le&a. 

but 
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It  gets  pretty  hot 
|ot  daoa.    atowty. 


TAUc  am  •aiuas  aa 

Vtettors  wbo  eoaae  to  tbe  UN  for  a  day 
bava  two  mala  gilpm    tou  mBcb  talk,  too 

OecutUy  Coiairli  are  large  In  tba  aMIar^ 
tens  tbem  not  to  pM  tBD 


*niM  Cooncfl  te  not  functioning  aa  tbe 
Mg  stick  of  tbe  UrJtad  Nations.'*  he  mys. 
It  really  aev«ir  was  meant  to  be  a  kind  of 
intcmjMoBal  :algbt  stick.  What  te  b&ppea- 
taig  BOW  te  tbtit  tte  Security  rrmnsM  Is 
madlatjcm 


Aa  for  tba  le^  baon  of  talk : 

"A  man  conaa  out  to  tbe  UM."  aaya 
PeUcr.     "Be  alto   tbroogb   S  cr  S 
lalk   in   a   meeting.    Nothing 
goee  away.    Tbe  UN  te  a  talk  macMae  he 
tcUs  his  frienda" 

Mr.  Pctkr  painted  tbroBlb  *e  window 
to  the  roof  of  the  aoadtoama  building 
stretched  out  b^ow. 

"We've  got  a  doaen  iieiaiiHlma  going  every 
day  In  tbe  work  yaar.  Peepla  coma  out  beie 
to  tackle  a  problHB.    AU  ng^  la 


door  are  are  hsmmerlng  out  a 
tloa  that  every  country  In  tbe  world  wfll 
enforce — a  convention   to  stop   tbe  tiM   of 


'AH  i%llk,  we  are  not  getting  any  place  on 

m 
8B  ■MBomlc  OoaaBlaBfcm  for  : 
tbe  Oontlnent  together  mdnstrlally. 
tbe  papen  and  youll  see  they  are  faCtlng 
someplace.  ~ 

Mr.  PeUer  leaned  back  and  put  bte 
tbonghti  together  for  s  mlntrte. 

"We've  taken  a  lot  of  kicks  on  the  panta. 
and  well  taka  aura.  But  we  have  learned 
one  tbtag:  naee  to  hard  to  cobbc  by.  No- 
body wanto  to  Iom  face.  It's  easy  to  slide 
into  war.  But  for  peace,  you've  got  to  work 
at  tt  every  slngte  day.  A  job  and  a  half, 
believe  me." 

The  United  Natlcma  Bntldlng  te  a  laby- 
rtntblan  place,  and  only  aa  old-tlmar  there 
could  find  his  way  easily  throush  tbe  wladlng 
oorrldora  from  Mr.  ftOer^  ottoe  to  the  rooam 
wbere  they  deal  In  dollars  and  cents.  Tbe 
of  tba  UN  are  preparing  tba 
ir  aiiteBteaion  to  tba 
tn  Oqitembc. 

Laat  yaar  Mr.  Lie  aaked  the  58 
tkma  to  give  him  6WJW.ftffl.    M»  the  1950 
a«.«T>«»*«i  year  he  may  ask  for  a  law  hundred 

to  meet  increaaed  ea- 

lof  tba. 
tbe  bodgitt  Uaa  bf 

pemOture.   bagg>*«   "Bd   tbca   4tacMa    It    te 
worth  It. 

So  for  1960  tbe  United  Natlona  vrill 
the  world   about  61«.000.000  lem  than   tbe 
of   sanitation  ooato  New   Torit 


I 


TestiHJonia!  for  FrkBch  f ,  Matthews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


IN  THE  HOUat  OF  BBOSDrtATIVES 

Wednesday  JmIw  13, 1949 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
granted  to  me,  I  tednde  in  my  remarks 
the  address  delivered  liy  His  Excellency. 
Gerald  T.  Bergan,  Archbishop  of  Omaha. 
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on  the  occasloQ  of  the  testimonial  din- 
IMT  ftrvB  In  Ow>Mi.  Nebr..  in  honor  of 
Frrnods  P.  Matthews,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  June  13. 1949 : 

Bonor  to  wtaoa  honor  U  <t\M.  Never  did 
I  fed  tta«  pntOfcal  aafwct  of  tbat  truUm  ao 
much  in  Ita  tnUrcCy  u  this  evcnlnf.  wh«n 
oid-uoM  trtaadi  amA  mUMinw  t»tbar  toufMl 
a  fommofi  taMa  Mitf  la  pHMlae  Jov  P«f  «*»" 
■Mfl  o(  trtbtt  to  amm  of  oar  own.  Thwt  to  • 
fett  U  mUMmmm  too  la  oar  metkoo*.  tot  wot 
tlM  fually  of  Ooiah*.  who  try  to  •hart  mmUi- 
«"■  grV4  «t»«n  MfToVa  eocne.  by  dwlrtag  to 
carry  ottf  portion  at  ibm  btirdcn.  ao  too  In 
tliaM  of  hippimw  xcrtly  stMU  m  tnorael 
flvooi  Utm  »baaduwa  at  hon— t  prala*  from 
him  who  has  toon  ao  wortlktty  racfunnart  by 
th«  Prartdaat  at  oat  batewad  eoaatry.  that  we 
ara  hoaoraa.  too.  for  ha  la  ooa  ot  us  And  wa 
UtM  not  oato  ooraataaa  alora  and  our  dlatta- 
fBlabad  fuaat  woold  wiah  it  ao. 

Thara  arc  hooorabla  pu^ltlona  and  honor- 
abla  persona.  Common  to  all  atan  la  the 
raapact  lor  oAea.  for  dignity  oi  pteea.  for 
pooar  aad  plillapi.  tor  the  aaau  ot  tha 
■alghty.  Many  timaa  from  Te&r.  placa  la 
worahlppad  and  aUvaa  crince  when  ralainc 
their  baaito  la  loeaad  aalute  «s  power  pamra 
by.  nangarcim  at  tlicea  to  the  ataMllty  of 
■Ma  and  nauona  la  rampant  force  releaaad 
oanatrainad  by  raaaoo.  the  gentle  aeptajrr  of 
tatfcarty  atittaartty.  raaptag  tha  whirlwind  of 
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la  tha  hlatory  of  our  country  have 
taaa  par aoaa  worthy  of  honor.  The 
■aajorlty  of  our  dtlaanry.  living  their 
ordinary  dally  Uvea  In  loyalty,  obedience,  and 
aervlce.  walk  down  llfe't  pathway,  unnoticed 
and  unaunc.  They  are  In  truth  America  at 
her  beat,  tha  treat  ao-callad  nUddia  daaa 
which  Uvaa  only  bare  and  no  plaea  aiaa. 
TlMy  aaa  for  Uttle  and  thank  Ood  for  bainc 
juat  aa  aaertcan. 

it  of  both  u  the 
of  1Mb  fcoata-town  celebra- 
tkjo.  A  position  of  honor  and  dignity,  filled 
by  an  honorable  and  dignified  fentieaian; 
a  place  of  trust  by  one  who  can  be  tniatad: 
a  raaponalblllty  aasumad  by  one  who  la  In- 
dead  capable.  Tha  ravaraa  of  tha  aiodam 
ordar  of  tkm  day— tha  oAea  aaaklag  tha  man 
ta  ooa  of  tha  moM  aartooa  parloda  of  our 
hlatory.  The  rare  phannmanim  of  a  dtlaan 
aaklng  nothing  of  hia  eountry  but  wUllng. 
If  called,  to  glva  hIa  all  for  her  welfare. 
DOChlog:  being  aver  in  har 
I  wtu  try  to  rvpay  What  a  laaaoo  to 
BUoMtara  daUy  ircreaaa.  that 
to  tha  grave.  I  shall  offer 
hot  ba  avartaatlngly  reealvtaf. 
^  la  a  peaeaful  oaa.  though  he 
oar  flrtt  line  Of  dafUMO.  In  the 
and  dlploaaatie  dHlinnaalj  of  today, 
wui  be  atroac  aa4  aUghty  to  keep 
our  shorca  and  they  will 
Of  good  wUl  and  vveriaatlng 
Of  every  nation. 
atfMahlp.  hta  men 
to  raapact  and  love  him  aa 
aad  ta  hIa  paraoa  vtU  vlalon 
It  of  the  Chrutun  gaatlwaaii 
It  may  ppaar  atraoge  ui  some,  but  here 
la  theu  new  laaffM,  a  man  of  prufaesiun  and 
i\A  aaaording  lu  worldly 
hattlad  hIa  way  upward 
a  uf  the  ladder  from  stu- 
II  daya  to  a  proaUnent  place  in  secular 
hffaii^  who  has  dooa  theae  thinga  without 
fc«iPWP«Wa  OoC  ia  a  »  ry  wuridly  world. 
fei*Ml«MrrHMaihHad  that  not  by  bread 

ta  tha  —aga  aad  lihaniia  of  my  Ood  aad 
MiM  abow  forth  la  my  Ufa  the 
vhleh  I  have  reeeivad  frooi  Hlai.  fluit 
aolf  in  the  aaactuary  of  aqr  awa  hOMM  aar  la 
ehurah  oa  auaday.  but  every  hear  of  ovary 
day  I  ttuU  aa  heat  I  caa  ahow  forth  la  aeor 
btuaaa  ttHh  Rim  who  is  atin  the  King  of 
Elw#>.  aad  the  Lord  of  X<arfto  and  who  hfllia 
•ha  fate  of   natlaaa  ai  the  haUow  af  Bk 


A  man  who  knows  that  no  nation  can  live 
long  wtttMOt  tta  Ood,  that  above  all  ships  and 
guna  aad  MeoUc  bomba,  the  strength  of  a 
natkm  llaa  in  the  integrity  and  sancuty  of 
her  people  and  that  America  shall  fall  when 
she  forgets  her  Ood.  And  his  days  In  Wash- 
ington will  open  each  mom  with  a  private 
audience  with  bis  Maker.  laaUng  light  and 
guidance;  and  when  weary  eyes  long  for 
sUep.  he  will  kneel  down  bealde  hU  bed  to 
thank  tha  great  Havlgator  of  hIa  Navy  for 
the  blaaalngs  of  the  day.  I  assure  you.  ladica 
and  gentlemen,  the  Navy  and  America  are 
In  aafa  t-ands. 

Every  'ion<  r  demands  Its  toll  and  sacrifice. 
He  leaves  Omaha  where  he  was  sheltered 
and  protected  by  the  love  of  bis  family  and  all 
of  us.  Ptom  the  quiet  shade  of  bis  front 
porch,  ha  Is  xiahered  into  the  blazing  light  and 
piteous  publicity  of  a  cruel  Capital.  He 
knows  by  now  that  he  la  Indeed  the  aervant 
of  the  people,  extremely  exacting,  demand- 
ing, the  target  for  many  an  unjust  blast,  the 
gentle,  patient  victim  of  a  thoughtless  pop- 
ulace. But  lat  him  remember  that  B.  B. 
shot  and  paper  wads  will  never  harm  bim. 
Tb»,  are  anno>lng  and  Irritable  but  seldom 
faul. 

It  will  be  oonaoling  for  you.  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  reotember  that  we  of  Omaha  who  knew 
yju  longeet  and  love  you  beft  will  remain 
steadfast  in  the  golden  ties  of  unbreakable 
frtatidaMp:  that  we  are  confident  you  will 
succeed  in  your  most  dliOcult  and  trying 
task:  and  we  promise  you  our  lasting  support 
and  a  remembrance  in  our  prayara.  Tou  will 
leave  us  for  a  whUe  but  you  will  always  be 
our  own.  we  who  are  so  proud  of  you  snd 
from  grst^al  aaala  wa  whisper.  "Good-by." 
which  ir  our  haarta  means  *  Ood  be  with  you 
now  and  forever"! 


Alf  er  HiM  Trial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  or  RXPRKSXNTATIVIS 
Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Ur.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rxtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoao.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Prea*  of  July  11. 
1M9: 
tar  ooMoaHa  orraanoara  raiat  or  ALeaa  aiaa 

Klght  of  twelve  Jurors  found  Alger  Hiss 
guilty  of  perjiuy  This  n»eans  they  ballavad 
he  Ited  to  save  hla»elt  from  being  aapoaad 
as  a  traitor  to  Ms  aooatry. 

Now  there  la  taft  of  retrial.  We  doubt  U 
the  case  U  ever  brought  to  court  again. 

That  la.  unlees  boom  congraaalooal  com* 
mlttee  beatlra  itself  and  demanda  a  complete 
tnveetigailon  of  the  whole  aMOi  of  '*la  affaire 
Hlas."  including  the  trial 

•apraaaatatlva  Riao«.  of  tha  tTn-Amenran 
AatlTltlaa  Ooaumtaa,  pladfea  a  ctimpleto 
hearing  oa  tha  trial  Judge's  "prejudice  for 
the  dafansa  and  against  the  proaeautlon." 
•  •  •  Also  bis  Otnees  to  sarra  oa  a  Fed- 
eral bench." 

Thara  are  so  many  straafo  aSflaa  to  the 
Rise  caae  that  It  will  probably  go  down  in 
tha  aanals  of  AaiericaD  jurlapnidenca  as  a 
hiatorteal  mystery  to  ba  ranked  with  the 
arcanum  of  The  Has  la  the  Imn  Mask 
In  the  day*  nf  Klaf  iawla  XIV  when  the 
Infamy  of  political  Intrtgtiaa  could  not  atand 
the  light  of  day. 

It  ahould  be  kept  in  mind  that  Alger  Rlsa. 

bruilaat.  Mteertng.   cynical   protege  of 

Pallx  Frankfurter,  was  tha  paraoaal 

of  Fraakltn  O.  Rouaavalt  at  Yalta 


when  the  sick  President  agreed  to  give  Stalin 
Just  about  anything  he  wanted — a  caae  of 
befuddlement  which  has  already  cost  the 
United  States  some  billions  of  dollars  and 
many  lives  and  still  stands  as  a  threat  to 
world  peace. 

It  was  at  Yalta  that  Roosevelt  was  Induced 
to  turn  over  to  Moscow  the  fate  of  100.000.- 
003  eastern  Kuropeans  for  slavery  and 
slaughter  But  nice  Mr.  Hiss  must  not  be 
prosecuted.     Just  a  red  herring. 

It  was  also  Alger  Hiss  who  did  organisa- 
tional work  In  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

To  have  found  him  guilty  would  have  been 
a  terrible  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  New 
Deal  State  Department — long  pervaded  by 
Socialists.  Communists,  and  fellow  travelers. 

All  the  left-wing  columnists,  apologists 
for  New  Deal  totalitarianism,  sense  this.  At 
least  they  moved  In  unison  as  though  pup- 
pets pulled  by  one  string.  The  Hiss  trial, 
they  screamed.  Is  an  atuck  on  "our  great 
leader  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt."  Even  that 
middle-of-the-road  S3rmpathlzer  with  the 
radicals.  Marquis  Childs,  said  in  his  column 
of  June  24: 

"Many  regard  Hiss  ss  the  symbol  of  the 
Roosevelt  era.  If  he  should  be  convicted, 
they  win  consider  It  a  verdict  of  guilt  against 
the  dead  Praaldant  and  the  men  who  made 
the  New  Deal  " 

This,  no  doubt  explains  why  Justice  Frank- 
furter made  the  astounding  gesture  of 
voluntarily  going  on  the  stand  to  testify  as  a 
character  witness  for  HLss.  Ironically  the 
Jury  by  an  8-to-4  verdict  (not  a  5-4  opinion) 
preferred  to  Ignore  the  Prankfurtertan  en- 
comiums. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
ease  was  not  initiated  by  the  United  SUtaa 
Department  of  Justice  but  by  a  congres- 
sional committee  investigating  un-Ameri- 
can activities.  Before  this  committee  Whit- 
taker  Chambers,  a  reformed  Commtuilst. 
sought  to  right  the  wrongs  he  had  done  his 
country  by  telling  of  tha  Red  boring-from- 
wlthln  tactics  employed  in  our  State  De- 
partment—a charge  well  supported  by  the 
evidence  in  the  Judy  Coplon  case. 

;  caught  at  last  In  the  net  by  an 
>nt  before  a  New  York  grand  Jury 
for  parjury— not  for  the  actual  charge  the 
congraaalonal  committee  was  seeking  to 
make. 

It  was  at  thU  time  that  President  Truman 
began  shouting  from  the  housetops  about 
"red  herrlni?*'  and  "hysteria."  He  has  never 
deviated  from  that  line.  He  has  let  it  ba 
known  how  bitter  he  is  toward  J. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  for  lu  brilliant 
In  uncovering  so  much  evidence.  (If  that 
Is  not  the  reason  for  his  anger,  what  Is  Itt) 

We  may  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  for  not  going 
aU  the  way  with  anything  that  Mr.  Truman 
says  about  tha  purault  of  crime  following  tha 
calm  manner  with  which  he  received  tha 
news  that  profaaslonal  safecrackers  had  ax- 
plodad  tha  Kanaaa  aty  vaulu  to  steal  tha 
evidence  of  vote  frauds  in  the  d/faat  of  Coa> 
graaaman  Sauthtar^whom  he  had  ordered 
hIa  old  Fandargaat  gang  to  ""purge." 

And  wa  cannot  forgat  thoaa  Al  Capoaa 
murderers  and  extortiontats  who  were  aq^i- 
Urioualy  released  frtm  tha  panltaatlary 
with  Truman's  old  campaign  managtr  and 
eroay    aa  their  laaryar. 

No«  tha  least  fascinating  phaaa  of  tha  long 
bitur  trial  has  been  the  unortbodoa  con- 
duct of  the  judge  of  tha  eaaa,  ■amtwi  B. 
Baufman. 

Ha  la  a  Truman  appotataa. 

Tha  Fraatdent  sent  Kaxtnaan*!  aana  to  tha 
Senate  on  May  17,  l»4a.  It  was  not  acted 
upon  He  sent  the  name  in  again  on  July 
29  after  the  Senate  had  raoonvanad.  Again. 
It  was  not  acted  upon.  Letters  of  obJecUon 
against  the  appolBtaiant  had  been  filed  by 
tha  New  York  Bar  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Aaaoclatlon  but  they  were  not  fol- 
lowed up.    After  Ooograss  had  adjourned  ia 


the  fall  of  lft48.  President  Truman  gave  Kauf- 
man a  recess  appointment,  then  submitted 
the  naake  for  the  third  time  to  the  Senate 
on  Jantuuy  3,  1949.  He  now  had  a  Demo- 
cratle  inajiallj  aad  the  appointment  was  con- 
ftraaad  an  Jaaaary  31.  The  Bar  Aaaodation 
protaats  were  withdrawn  and  the  Jugctory 
Coounittee  reported  withoat  ooaaaaept. 
Kaofaan  has  loag  been  a  stanch  New  Dealer 
and  ardent  Tnunsnite. 

Of  his  conduct  in  court  the  always  ethical 
and  palnataringly  artuiB>r  Nem  York  Timaa 
has  carried  running  caainii  iit  In  its  dally 
storlaa  of  the  tnal.  Dlaeaaalon  of  aaay  of 
hIa  rulings  and  bis  obrloas  qtdrka  baa  be- 
conoa  aldsaprtart.  A  paragraph  from  the  cur- 
rent laaue  of  the  magazine  Newsweek  is  typi- 
cal of  the  restrained  comment  from  the  ob- 
jective press: 

"On  Friday  tht  Oovernment  felt  it  could 
clinch  the  case  by  {dactng  Mia.  Bade  Maaa- 
Ing.  the  flrat  arite  of  Krawilta  affmt  Ocrbart 
Blaler  and  herself  a  former  Conununist  agent 
who  firt"^*^  she  had  known  HiSS  in  the  spy 
undergrotind,  on  the  stand.  But  Jud^e 
flsunuel  H.  Kauftnan.  already  under  fire  for 
his  handling  of  tha^caae  and  aocuaad  in 
press  accounts  of  being  in  Stryker's  political 
debt,  refused  to  let  her  take  the  stand. 

"Frustrated  and  outraged.  Murphy  called  in 
aaotber  aritness  to  contradict  Hias'  teati- 
■Bony.    Again  Kaufman  ruled  him  out." 

atrangeat  of  all — and  perhapa  tznlque  In 
the  history  of  American  J 
jodga  Xatfman  rtfiiatd  to  give  any 
for  aot  letting  Un.  Ifaaelng  testify  for  the 
Government. 

With  an  insouciant  arrogance  he  declined 
to  csptaaa  Ma  MRog.  Yet  the  warrant  fcH- 
the  pi  uaauathai  of  the  prtaoner  plainly  saya 
that  It  la  theeaae  of  the  "Feople  against  Alger 
Bas."'  This  newspaper  Uxinka  the  Pecple.  as 
sovereign,  have  a  rtght  to  know  why  Judge 
Mmatmmn  ao  ruled. 

In  ooBtraat  to  the  sheet  lioa  protectloD 
given  by  the  Court  to  Alger  Baa  no  bokto 
weea  barred  for  the  peaaacaUoa  la 
to  dlaaedit  Use  taatlnaiay  of 
Chambers.  Bvab  anefa  tricks  as  this 
fens?  Counsel  Btryfccr  put  a  psychiatrlat 
on  the  stand.  3tryker  took  45  minutes  ask- 
ing this  doctor  oaa  hypothetleai  qoastion  as 
to  Chambara'  paaalMa  laaaalty.    Bat  before 

Bf  thia  aaeaaa  the  Jtny  got  an  Impreastoo 
without  evidence.  T^e  prosecutor  denounced 
the  stunt  as  a  "grave  injustice  to  the  Oovem- 
aMnt."  That  waa  a  remarkable  understate- 
aMOt.  It  area  a  cheap  abyater  trick  that 
oould  not  have  been  aBoaad  in  one  of  our 
lower  poUca  courta. 

Any  textbook  en  the  lavrs  of  evidaace  would 
reveal  that  tha  dafenaa  waa  as  full  of  buica 
as  a  acraen  for  eobbia  stooaa.  The  fact  that 
the  stolen  raporta  were  copied  on  the  Biaa 
lanuly  typewrtier  waa 

Oaa  attumlng  aaaaiile  of  aeaalow  aad  i 


aha  cooM  aot  lamamhar  eaer  havlac 
the  Socialist  Party.    The  proaecinioa 
by  the  voting  raglater  that  aha  waa  a  Social- 
ist and  had  votad  tha  SoclaUst  Ucket 

Marquis  ChUda  and  the  other  bieediag 
haaile  of  the  weltara  sute  proclaim  that  It  la 
not  Hisa  who  has  baea  on  trial  but  the  New 
Dral  and  President  Booaevelt  and— eeae 
even  say— hoaianlty  ttaelf. 

Thafa  the  way  Judy  Onyiea  talked  before 
It  waa  ahown  that  she  knew  the  wallpaper 
pattern  of  ao  Mbay  hoMI  laiaa. 

No.  Aifar  mm  la   er  a—    aa  trtai.  aa  tha 
aald.    for  dolag    what    Ben 


If  that  to  placing  the  New  Deal  oa  trtal 
thea  we  would  auggeat  the  New  Deal  was  con- 
ceived and  earriad  out  la  eery  b«d  company. 

Hlas  is — or.  acala.  oaa  on  Ulai  and  eo 
was  the  Truaaaa  adalalBtratloo  on  trial  aad 
ao  la  the  entire  cast  of  the  acton  who  ara 


seeking  to  take  from  the  American  people 
their  ancient  liberties  and  make  of  thea 
subjects  of  a  welfare  state — first  the  opium 
of  freedom  from  worry,  freedom  from  reapon- 
slbility,  freedom  from  all  vrork.  freedom  ftom 
political,  economic,  social,  and  moral  obliga- 
tions— then  the  yoke  of  abject  totalitarian- 
ism for  which  Moecow  vralts. 

The  descent  is  down  three  steps:  The  wel- 
fare state,  aodalism,  communism — unto  the 
police  state  of  Hitler.  Mrtasnltnl.  and  Stalin. 

Yes!  Yes!  Far  more  than  Alger  Hisa  has 
been  on  trial  and— Ood  grant,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  this  Republic — will  forever  remain 
on  trial. 


Garenuaeiit  FhiAiidaf 


G>lor«^  RiTcr  CaaArvrersy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jnty  13, 1949 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ou>,  I  include  the  f  ollowiBg  statement : 

Tlte  poaitlon  of  the  California  delegation 
to  the  Hooaa  of  Bepraaaatatlvca,  with  regard 
to  the  Colorado  Maia  eoaiMwarsy.  Is  made 
absolutely  olaar  by  the  reacrfutlcm  attached 
to  this  siatsiaiint. 

Califomla  ta  facing  a  fight  for  the  pitwer- 
vatlon  of  its  legal  share  of  Colorado  River 
water  that  Is  vital  to  cm  future  economy. 
This  raaolnttoa.  signed  by  all  SS  Mtmhtri  of 

qualified  deicrrataatton  to  ssiiegtiaid  aad 
protect  Caltfomia^  faraa,  tndartriea.  and 
iMnnes. 

Herein  is  expressed  and  demonstrated  the 
united  stand  of  California's  Members  of  Con- 
to  fight  with  all  means  at  their  oom- 
f or  an  aastii » d  ptugteaa  and  develop- 
ment within  the  boundarlca  of  our  le^  and 
Juat  rights. 


the  central  Arlaona  project  apon> 
sored  by  Arlaona  will  requlra  the  uaa  of 
water  legally  hetntiging  to  Callfonala; 
Whereas  CaUfomla  haa  oOared  to 
ate.  arbitrate,  or  litigate  the  legal  tlUe  to 
said  water  with  Arlaona  but  all  of  said  affara 
have  been  rejected  and  compRaalaa  appears 
impoaslble;  and 

Whereas   2S   Membara   of   tha   CaUforaU 
delegation  have  lalrodaead  alaaliar 
tloaa  authorMac  aattleaieat  of  tha 
veray  in  the  Supfeate  Court: 
be  it 

Metotttd  kp  tk»  Call/onua  delspsftoa  s< 
fta  spacM  oMctiaf  o/^aac  17.  i»4$.  'Aat  this 

tta 
to  the  eaatral 
lu  unaniawaia  aupport  of  the  lajlalallon  de< 
stgzMd  to  bring  tha  aatlra  yiaatlon  of  water 
rldMa  oa  the  Oolorado  Blvar  to  tha  OMprsaii 
Oo««t  of  tha  Oaltad  Stttaa  for  ilailiiBa. 
TBe  iarefolnc  reaoluttoa  waa  aBoplad  hy 
vouof  the  callfonala  dalagattaa 
it  at  said  meeting. 
Baaar  B.  aaoeaas.  Chainnan.  Cuua 
Bmli.  Saeratary.  Btraaar  B.  Scvaaaa. 
Loot  Joowafai.  Faaacx  B.  Ba« 
Oaoasa  P.  Mnxxa.  Cuxnoa  D. 

J.  ALUtM.  Jr,  OoaaoM  L. 
T.   B. 
J.  WBLca.  Caen.  F.  Vans.  Ooaau  L. 
Jacxaoa.  baarr  K. 
B. 

NtZOM. 

Caat.  Bxwaaaw,  Jomm  Poiujra.  Cltcc 
DoTiA  HsLiN  Oaasaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdajf,  JtOy  13  (legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  CAPIffiEART.  Mr.  President.  I  a<* 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcod  a  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  over  Station 
WGN.  Chicago.  Sunday.  July  10.  A 
dicest  of  this  same  address  was  also 
broadcast  during  the  last  several  days 
over  the  following  Indiana  .stations: 
WGBF,  Evan.sville;  WAOV.  ViBcennes; 
WTTS.  Blownington;  WOWO.  Fort 
Wayne;  WBAT,  Marlon;  WIBC.  Indian- 
apolis:  WHOT.  South  Bsnd;  WFML. 
WashiiWtoD;  WIMS.  Michican  City. 
WASK.  Lafayette:  WIOU,  Kokomo.  moA 
WTRC.  Elkhart. 

There  beiitg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 


A  few  days  ago  the  people  of  this  { 
pnhtte  were  told  that  tha  Govamaeat  failed 
to  meet  its  eaprnsas  with  the  saaount  of 
revenue  taken  In  by  $l.gD0.000.000 

by  a  GoveiiiBianI  that  had  aaaUatale  tha  taa 
raiaBaaa  irOBB  oaa  ot  the  two  most  proapcr* 
oiH  prarettmt  years  in  the  history  of  t^a 
country. 

Btit  even  more  ahamitful  la  the  fact  tba« 
the  sante  Government  never  tcUs  qiiite  an 
of  theatary  of  Its  apenrtlng. 

tt  haaat  told  tha  wiMla  atory  of  its 
aaay  yeaxa. 

I  am  going  to  tallt  to  you  tcday  about  a 
pbaaa  of  oar  Ooaaxaawnt  spending  that  la 
not  geaarally  dlaeaaad. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that 
amount  of  money  spent  by  a  Govcm- 
it  and  the  ptirposes  for  which  it  is  ^lant 
are  alwaya  taro  eaparata  eooaldrrationa. 

We    have    ao   objactton    to   Oowwnmeat 
proper  puipiwaa  and  pinUdliic 
la  kapt  wttbin  the  ahUKy  of 
the  people  to  pay. 

Ve  cannot  ba  lainiiaalis  as  a  Rattan 
through  false 

■f  Uto 
Ratkxi  throogh  falaa 

It  Is  oaa  «Mat  to  %«  the  pecple  that  we 
are  prograaMag  aai  aaothar  thing  to  ac- 
tually pragraaa  aleaf  thoaa  llaaa. 

For  aaaaapli   In  the  matter  of  aodal 
rity.  otB"  country  U  actually  being 
alto. 

We  ara  going  badtward. 


I  aaM  a  MaaMBt  ago  that  It  la  shaoMf  ul 

Let's  look  into  the  facta  aupportlag  that 
stataeaanv 
In  tha  Baaal  year  of  1M»  tha 

a  total  of  •a.SMXte.OM  la 


deducted  from  the  pay 


That  la  tha 
roUa  of  tha 

Of  that  ftalal.  the  9tmtdm^%  ba^st  for 
!»«»  iliiiaH  that  gUIIUMMat  «aa  appro- 
pruktad  to  tha  tniat  fuada  la  whiefa  that 
money  la  aopposedly  held. 

Tha  Ira*^*^"*.  or  approaimately  gOOOXttJtO. 
was  required  for  adminlstrasiaa  of  the  act 
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•nd  tor  currtnt  b«SM&t  pajmcnu  undar  tta* 
•ct. 

Her*  la  wb*r«  Um  lnt«r«*Ung  part  of  thla 
■torr  baclzu. 

Tba  tl.TM.OOOMO  vma  deductad  from  tba 

It   of   Oovammant   reranua    arallable 

of  OoTtmmant   bccauaa   that 

went  Into  the  tnut  fund. 

Bowcrer.  tbat  many  dollar*  did  not  ac< 

tually  fo  Into  tba  tniat  fund. 

OovanuDaat  bonda  totalinc  tlut  anu>\int 
vara  plaead  In  tba  tmat  fund. 
Tba  taoumj  barame  available,  tbroucb  the 
of  the  boada  to  tba  tmat  fund,   for 
purpoaaa. 

Tba  booda.  at  tba  auna  time,  becama  a 
part  ot  the  national  debt  of  i3S2.000.000.000. 
the  tl.TM.OOO.OOO  collactad  in  am- 
it  taxes  above  and  bayond  the  coat 
of  tba  program  for  flacal  IMO  waa  uaed  for 
graaral  purpoaaa.  then  our  actual  deficit  for 
flacal  l»4a  waa  not  »!  J00.000.000  aa  reported— 
but  waa  •3.5OC.00O.0OO. 

In  fact,  the  deficit  ahould  be  oountad  aa 
(reatar  than  that  becauae  the  Oovernment 
must  pay  Interact  to  the  trust  fund  on  the 
tt  of  bocMla  held  tn  the  fund 

collected  by  the  Oovemment 
pay-roll   taxaa  la  not  dealgned  fof 
genaral  purpoaaa. 

It  la  rataad  to  ba  pUoad  In  funds  from 

which  unemploynMnt  baneflta  are  to  ba  paid. 

It   Is  rataed  to  ba  placed   In  funda  from 

which  old-a|;c  and  surrlTor  benefita  are  to 

ba  pmia. 

It  Is  raised  to  be  placed  tn  tiinds  from 
which  rallroad-retUamant  baneflta  are  to  be 
paid. 

It  la  not  rmlaad  to  fill  the  ooffara  of  a 
paternalistic  goremment  that  aaeka  to  meet 
avary  problem  with  funds  frocn  the  Oorem- 

True.  the  Oorernment  coidd  not  poaaibly 
continue  to  build  such  tramaaidaua  funds 
wtth  kUa  dolUra. 

And  equally  tnia  la  the  wlaa  Invaatmant 
of  thoaa  dollara  In  the  bonds  of  the  OoTam- 
aaaat  in  which  we  ahotild  have  our  graataat 

Oartalnly  if  otir  Oovammant  bonds  are  not 
wortb  the  Invaatmant.  than  wa  have  failed 
aa  a  nation 

But.  let  ua  look  further  Into  tbla  an^mj^i 
paradox. 

At  thia  vary  moment  the  PMeral  old-aga 
•ad  aurvtvors  Inauranea  trust  fund  haa  a 
total  of  110.798.800.000  In  Govern  men  t  bonda. 

The  railroad -retirement  account  holda 
$1,713,000,000  In  Oovernment  bonda. 

T^a  unemployment  tnut  fimd  haa  M.17D.- 
dOMOO  In  Oovanuaant  bonds. 

Tbla  la  over  •30.000.000.000  In  Oovammast 
booda  In  three  trtwt  ftuida. 

TlMr*  are  other  Oovammant-bald  truat 
Meouau  tbat  have  artdttkial  boada. 

In  fact,  the  Traaatiry  report  for  ^una  aboaa 
tbat  the  tniat  aooounta  own  a  total  of  |9T.. 
•HjBOOlOOO  in  Oovamaaant  booda. 

ThIa  total  U  a  part  of  tba  Oorammaafa 
debt  of  tssa.ooo.ooo.ooo. 

Tbat  maana  tha  money,  which  was  raplaead 
by    booda.   waa   uaad   for   other    purpnaaa 
Oovarnment  espendlturaa. 
factual  about  thu  matter  raquliaa 
to  adrntt  tbat  such  an  operation  Is 
FOraly  la  Niipmc  with  good  bualnaaa. 

Prlvite  Inauranea  companlaa  do  the  fint 

Tbay  Invaat  tha  money  coUactad  beyond 
ih>  ddmad  nwda  la  oider  to  build  the  bal- 
•BMi  nqotrtd  to  tba  actuarial  prugram. 

TTiat  U  what  our  Oovernment  aet  out  to 
0o  and  rightfully  ao. 

tha  fallacy  of  tba 
to  tba  fact  that  wbaa  M 

tba  bonds  it  atot  do  ■, 

eotlected    by    general    purpoaa   tola- 


I  arant  to  rafar  to  tha  report  on  the 
tnat  funda  wblob  waa  made  to  Ite  BKbt- 


lath  Congrcaa  by   a  special   advlaory  cotin- 
cll  on  aoclal  aecurlty. 

Tba  council  saya  In  Ita  atimmary  that 
only  about  three  out  of  avary  five  )oba 
are  covered  by  the  program. 

That  maana.  then,  that  the  money  uaed 
out  of  the  trust  funda  waa  paid  In  by 
three  out  of  every  five  wcrkars  In  the  coun- 
try 

When  the  time  comea  to  replace  the  bonds 
the  mooay  with  which  the  twnds  would  be 
retired  would  have  to  come  from  all  of  the 
workers — not  from  the  t^ee  who  had  al- 
ready paid  Into  the  fund. 

Of  course,  the  three  who  had  paid  Into 
tba  ftmd  would  have  to  pay  all  over  again. 
Baaed  on  the  acttiarlal  study  of  aoclal 
security  programs  made  by  the  advisory 
council,  tike  Incraaaad  benefita  and  expanded 
aecurlty  plana  will  call  for  Increased  pay- 
roll paymenta  over  future  years. 

The  study  shows,  too.  that  the  surpluses 
from  tocreaaad  pay-roU  payments  will  serve 
to  enlarge  tba  aurpluaaa  and  working  bal- 
ances for  the  years  when  benefit  pajrments 
wUl  be  greater  due  to  greater  coverage  and 
mora  banaOclarlea. 

However,  my  dlsctisalon  of  what  has  been 
taking  place  with  reapect  to  aoclal  security 
funds — what  Is  taking  place  right  today 
and  what  probably  will  continue  to  take 
place  until  the  Oovernment  has  the  r^xirage 
to  be  honest  about  how  much  It  Is  costing 
to  run  this  overgrown  Oovernment — Is 
being  done  In  the  hope  of  bringing  to  light 
out  great  financing  fallacy. 

Strangely,  the  manner  In  which  our  Oov- 
ernment Is  using  the  money  collected 
through  pay-roll  taxation  Is  not  new. 
Where  was  It  done  before? 
This  mas  be  a  shock  to  you  but  Adolf 
Hitler  used  exactly  the  same  means  to 
bnlld  the  Oerman  fasclstlc  armed  might 
which  turned  the  whole  world  Into  a  bloody 
turmoU  from  which  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely emerged. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  book  by 
Jurgen  Kuczynakl.  expert  on  European 
economies. 

The  title  of  tha  book  from  which  I  wUl 
quote  la: 

Oermany:  economic  and  Labor  Conditions 
Under  Paaclam. 

Mr.  Kucsynskl.  to  writing  about  tha 
Pascut  methods  and  polldea  of  financing, 
aald  the  following:  ^ 

"Another  aray  of  decreasing  the  spending 
power  of  the  people  is  by  forced  deductions 
from  their  wagea  or  salarlea.  besides  the  usual 
tax  deductions. 

"Such  deductions  have  been  Increased  con- 
tinuously since  1933 

"In  1980  they  included,  apart  from  taxea 
and  social -Insurance  contributions,  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  party  funds,  the  labor 
front,  the  N  8  welfare,  the  air  defense  league. 
tha  asaociatlon  for  Oarmana  abroad,  the 
people's  care.  etc..  and  amooatad  to  about 
one  qtiarter  of  tha  worker's  wagea." 

It  Is  naadlaaa  to  explain  where  the  money 
haa  been  obtained  by  oxir  Oovernment  to 
meet  social  benefit  coats  that  are  more  than 
five  times  what  they  ware  )uat  10  years  ago. 
Tba  people  cannot  fat  otaaay  from  tbair 
Oovernment  uniaaa  tba  paopla  ptit  aaooay 
Into  their  Otivernment 

But  let  us  read  further  from  Mr.  Kucsrn- 
skls  book 

"Part  of  this  money  la.  of  cotiraa.  to  aoma 
form  or  another,  returned  to  tba  worker.      . 

"If  ha  falls  111  he  raoalvaa  aoma  benefit  from 
the  health  insurance. 

"But  wbUa  tba  worker  vmmilj  bM  to  pay 
about  S  pareaat  of  bla  laeoaaa  oo  uaamptoy- 
ment  Inauranea.  the  amount  paid  to  benefit 

la  aleaoat  nil 

Wow  get  this — and  I  am  atlll  qtwttng  from 
Mr  KyaBTaakt's  arrtttoga: 

"ywm  mmait  being  uaad  to  support  tba 
Faaclat  war  aaort.** 


Tbara  you  have  an  exact  parallel  to  tba 
manner  to  which  wa  collect  pay-roll  taxaa  to 
this  country  and  uaa  tha  money  for  otbar 
ptirpoaea. 

Let  ua  proceed  with  more  of  the  hlatory  of 
Mr.  Hitler's  tactics  aa  described  by  Mr.  KtH 
caynaki. 

Again  I  quote  from  his  book: 

"The  amounts  paid  by  the  unemployment- 
Insurance  fluid  to  support  the  Fascist  war 
effort  was  about  1.880.0C0.000  marks  from 
1934  to  1937  and  about  3.900.000.000  marks 
from  1938  to  1941." 

That  means  that  Mr.  Hitler  took  the  equiva- 
lent of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollara 
from  the  unemployment-Insurance  fimd  to 
support  the  war  effort. 

He  did  the  same  thing  with  money  paid 
toto  the  famed  German  Krankenkaaaa.  or 
baalth-lnsurance  ftind.  and  to  other  aoclal- 
Insurance  funds. 

Tou  may  ask  by  what  means  this  parallels 
the  experience  I  have  cited  with  respect  to  oxir 
own  method  of  operation  of  the  trust  funds. 

Let  me  read  agato  from  Mr.  Kuczyxuki'a 
book: 

"Why  did  fascism  allow  this  rise  to  tha 
aoclal  Insurance  fund  to  conttoue? 

"The  reason  Is  a  very  simple  one. 

"Like  everythtog  else  that  fascism  touches, 
the  social  Insurance  system  was  transfonned 
toto  an  Instrument  ot  war  and  oppression. 

**Fasclam  did  not  reduce  the  contribution* 
becatiae  this  would  have  placed  more  money 
to  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  this,  to 
turn,  would  necessitate  tocreased  production 
of  consumptive  goods. 

"The  social  Insurance  system,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  became  an  auxiliary  tax  S3rstem. 
a  method  of  taktog  money  from  the  work- 
ers." 

Let  me  repeat  that — 

"The  social  Insurance  system,  to  a  certato 
extent,  became  an  auxiliary  tax  sysUm.  a 
method  of  taktog  money  from  the  workers." 

Now.  aa  I  proceed  to  read  from  Mr. 
Kucsynakl'a  book  I  want  you  to  pay  cloae 
attention  to  toe  almilarlty  of  operation  of 
Oerman y's  welfare  funds  with  the  manner 
followed  by  our  Oovernment. 

*n%e  funds  which  In  this  way  accumulato 
are  to  vested  to  Oovernment  bonds. 

"That  is.  like  unemployment  inauranea, 
the  rest  of  the  social  tosuranoa  ayatam  waa 
uaad  aa  a  maana  of  flnanctog  the  war  prep- 
aratlona  of  faaclam. 

**Durtng  the  5  years  under  review  the  to- 
vaatments  of  toe  aoclal  Insurance  syst«m  to 
Raich  loans  rose  by  roughly  2.000.000.000 
marks.     •     •     • 

"That  Is.  during  toeae  8  years  toe  social 
Insurance  system,  exdudtog  imemployment 
Insurance,  financed  armsment  expenditure 
to  toe  extent  of  about  3.000.000.000  marks." 

We  collect  our  welfare  funds  from  pay-roU 
taxea. 

Hitler  collected  them  from  pay-roll  taxea. 

We  have  trust  funda  to  which  bonds  re- 
placed the  funds. 

Hitler  had  trust  ftuda  to  which  bonda  re- 
placed the  funda. 

We  use  the  money,  beyond  ImmedlaU 
benefits  and  admtolstratlva  coata.  for  otbar 
purpoaaa. 

Hitler  uaad  the  money,  beyond  immediate 
beaaflta  and  admtolatratlve  coata  for  otoer 
purpoaaa. 

Hitler  uaed  the  money  to  prepare  for  war. 

We  are  tislng  much  of  otir  money  to  pre- 
pare for  a  aoclallat  aute. 

As  I  said  at  tba  begtoning  of  thia  talk,  we 
cannot  be  progreaalve  aa  a  nation  tbroi^b 
falae  eeonomlee,  but  we  cannot  stirvlve. 
ettoer,  through  false  progreaaloo. 

The  Oovernment  is  not  being  fair  when  It 
falls  to  Include  toe  money  used  from  tba 
truat  funds  as  a  part  of  iu  total  budget. 
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Aim 


to  tbe  Rrhty-flrst 
Coaigreaa.  President  Ttummn  makmitt*<i  fig- 
urea  of  the  anticipated  budget  receipts  (or 
fiacal  1940  which  Just  ended. 

Hia  iiiriaatii  waa  sent  to  tbe  CoDgraaa  laM 
January  8. 

He  listed  among  the  budget  receipts  the 
estimate  of  tS.ClO.OOO.OOO  from  employment 

tase*- 

Tbcn.  to  thak  same  budget  be  deducted 
from  tbe  antldlpated  receipts  the  total  of 
91.794.000.000  wblch  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  various  trust  funds  for  which  tt  was 
coUected. 

The  truth  la.  of  coture.  that  bonds  for  that 
amount  were  credited  to  the  trust  ftmda. 

What  wa^  done  with  toe  actual  money? 

It  might  have  gone  for  European  reUaf: 
It  might  have  gCKie  for  reclamation  projects; 
it  might  have  §ait*  for  any  one  of  the  many 
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Ito  oiattcr  what  it  went  for.  it  should  have 
been  todudcd  aa  an  Item  of  Income  and  toe 
expenditure  shown  to  the  budget. 

We  have  nx>re  than  S37.OCO.000.000  In  bonds 
m  tboae  tmat  funds  which  aome  day  erlll 
base  to  be  retired. 

The  Government  must  retire  them  artto 
funds  collected  from  genera)  taxation — it 
cannot  do  It  any  other  way. 

ITkat  moneys  aa  I  aald  before,  moat  come 
from  not  only  thoee  who  have  already  paid 
into  toe  funds,  but  also  ftnm  those  who  get 
no  bencSts  ttvm  tbe  fwnda. 

And  to  deecrtbe  a  wbed-erlthto-a-wbeel,  I 
would  like  also  to  potot  out  that  the  toter- 
est  on  toe  trust  fund  bonds  is  running  at 
about  8700.000,000  a  year  and  that  to- 
tcreat  la  betag  paid  by  tboae  wiw  have  al- 
ready paid  and  thoee  who  are  not  going  to  get 
anything  out  of  tbe  funds. 

Oh.  yes.  and  I  might  add  that  the  8700.000.- 
000  totercat  la  alao  coavcrted  toto  bonds 
whicb  alao  go  toto  the  trtwt  funda  to  draw 
more  Interest  next  year. 

Security  la  a  wonderful  totog — woiMlerful 
for  tbe  SUte  and  the  Indlvidtial  and  while 
we  aeem  to  at  times  meet  wttb  iMBeultles 
to  hope  of  attaining  tbat  goal.  I  am  sure 
Americans  will  not  peraoit  tbe  espcrienoe  of 
the  Krankenkaaer  to  be  repeated  here. 

I  thtrk  the  aoclal  wellare  advisory  com- 
mittee to  iU  report  t  toe  Etghty-flrrt  Ooo- 
greea  apelled  out  real  aecurtty  to  these  arardi : 

"to  the  Mat  analysis  the  aecurlty  of  tbe  te- 
diridual  <ta|iaimi  on  tbe  aacoam  of  induaCry 
and  agriculture  to  producing  an 
Bow  of  gooda  aaid  aarwleaa." 

that  toeraaaed  faen^lta  to  tbe  iiiiaiapioyiaat 
compensation  and  social  aecurlty  prcgrama 
can  be  made  wUboat  cooaidaring  an 
to  pay-roU  dedtacttoaa. 
Tbe  Qoeernmcat  la  new  profKxir.g 

to  maK  Ian  flint  benefita 
beneBta. 

tbBt  pa^-raU 

do -Bek  fona  tBe  paiiain  for  tbe 

can  be  paid 

Tbe  Oowtiament  has  met  eajatliig  beoeflU 

wito  current  coUectioeia  and   reptoeed   tbe 

balaaece  wttb  bonds. 

IT  the  OovcrtuaeBt  la  to  eonttnue  thla  pol- 
icy tt  mnrt  meet  an  paymenta.  whether  to- 
or    not.   from   cvrreat 
pay-roD 

how  miich 

ta.  or 

tbem. 

is   pay-roil 

Boooey  for  ether 
and    addltkmal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

m   THE  ^Of  ATB  or  THE  OHITKD  STATES 

Wedneiday.  July  13  Hegulative  day  of 
Thvtday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  KEIFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coQsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Rxcord  a  discus- 
sion between  me  and  Mr.  Charles  Par- 
mer, a  nationally  known  radio  com- 
mentator, on  the  subject  erf  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  on  Satm^ay,  July  9.  1949. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  prtated  in  the 
Rkcoas.  as  follows: 


Senator  KxrAtrvra.  Ladles  and  gentlcE 
today  I  am  honored  to  have  to  toe  studio 
wlto  me  CTiTtea  Parmer,  a 
knoem  radi>  eamaMatatar.  whoae 
you  have  often  beard  from  toe  Natloala  Capi- 
tal. Ifr.  Paraaar  and  I  wlU  dlscam  tbe  Hertb 
Atlantic  Treaty  which  is  being  debated  to  the 
Dnlted  Statca  Senate,  and  Mr.  Parmer  arili 
bring  up  any  matters  about  toe  treaty  arhltA 
Ite  thtoka  will  be  of  tatcreat.    . 

Mr.  PsaMxa.  This  peat  week  Senator 
KxrauTXX  and  his  coUeagnea  coBsMerad  an 
Important  step  to  toe  directioo  of  SMrld 
peace.  I  rtStr,  at  courae.  to  tbe  north  Atlaa- 
tic  allianee.  So  toat  you.  who  aent  tbe  Sena- 
tor to  tola  uflce  to  repreeent  jcna  taterests, 
may  better  uadaratoBd  ttaeattoatlon,  I  am  go- 

and  we  are  going  to  dIaeaH  Jaat  what  all  at 
this  AtlanUc  Pact  dlacwaalaa  to  about 

First.  Senator  KsrAuns.  what  is  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  IVorto  Atlantic  Pact? 

Senator  Kxr&cnx  The  leaeooa  of  history 
show  most  ooodOKiTely  that  if  we  are  to  have 
stabUlty  and  pear*.  It  la  abeoliitely  neeeamry 
that  toe  North  Atlantic  democradca  fata  to- 
gether and  work  together.  Tbla  tmlty  waa 
necessiJT  SO  years  ago  and  tt  la  more  Impera- 
tive today  We  are  living  to  an  age  of  atoralc 
energy,  superaonlc  planea,  guided  mtsailes, 
and  cbemlcal  warfare.  Setf-iMtitactlan.  the 
Urst  law  of  nature,  demands  tbat  we  pool 
our  defenaea  to  survive. 

Mr.  Psxxsa  WeQ.  now.  Senator.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  tLat  when  a  war  starts  the  dcmoc- 
radea  of  tbe  world  do  Jota  together  for  tbe 
mnt-.al  defenae  and  mntoal  waging  <tf  war? 

Senator  KMMAvrtm.  Tea;  of  eonne.  AtUt 
a  war  starts  military  sta&  of  tbe  deaioe- 
racica  ar*  combined;  we  icrad-leaae  munitions 
a  d  materials;    our   varying  cunenciaa  are 


ter  toto  aucb  otber  agieementa  to  enaUe  tbe 
to  fl|^  t^ffmmitaa  wttb  the 
poaafide  effecttreneaa.  The  whole 
to  my  mind,  is  "Wby  dont  we  do 
U&lngs  now  before  hoatattiea 
ootr*  If  we  watt  mtU  a  state  of  war 
then  our  plaiinlag  la  for  war.  If 
now.  toec  we  are  phinnlng  tor 

Mr.  Psaina.    TImb  do  I 
you  favor  getttag  everytbtng  to  oeder  now  for 
World  War  HI? 

Senator  KMrnvrat.  That  la  not  my  taten- 
tloo  at  alL  If  we  are  unified  and  prepared. 
I  have  an  Idea  tbat  tbe  natttana  of  tbe  world 
wm  n»««  eome  imillaiil  abort  of  war  to  aettia 
international  dlaputaa.  More  tanportaBt.  per- 
hape.  la  tbe  fact  tbat  any  preaent  or  future 
look,  and  Uaten  before 
:  lato  a  loaded  gWB. 
Mr  PAXKn  or  coarse.  Senator,  we  bawe 
the  United  Natloaa  OtgaaMattoP.  Woaddnt 
the  ratidcattan  ef  tbe  ICortb  Atlantic  Treaty 


by  toe  Senate  weaken  tta 
aflalra? 

Senator  K^surxa.  On  tbeeontrary,  I  think 
It  ewuld  strengtben  ita  poalttoB  The  United 
Itatiana  Charter  prondw  mecBlcany  tbat  tbe 
fiwT^p*  natlona  may  enter  Into  tbeee  regkmal 
defenre  alUancea.  At  the  same  time  tt  la 
obTtoca  that  Rxissia.  by  a  wholesale  uae  of 
tbe  veto  power,  will  not  permit  tbe  United 
Security  Council  to  fOKtlae  aa  tt 
totoided.  Added  to  this  is  tbe  amaytad 
that  if  tbe  dmaootwttB  aattona  of  the 
world  face  aggraaatve  aetAoa  aet  tbe  preemt 
ttoae.  it  will  cooie  from  Boaata.  AU  of  tbeee 
faeaara  asake  the  Atlantic  Pact  not  osUy  a 
anppleaMBt  to  the  Cnited  Natlcma  Orgaalia- 
tico  but  a  necesaary  regional  defenae  meas- 
ure as  well. 

Mr.  PaaanaL  I  wonder  If  you  would  ieli  as 
brtady.  Senator.  Joat  what  tbe  Attaatie  Pbet 
would  do  to  practical  operation. 

Senator  KxrAmxa  It  is  very  simple. 
Striped  of  all  Iti  legal  language,  the  pact 
xaiiriitaa  aiaapty  that  an  attack  on  ouc  of 
tba  aet»7ii-  of  tbe  Morth  Atlantic  rcgUm 
sroold  be  construed  by  tbe  others  as  an  at- 
tbem 
Mr.  Psaaoa.  But.  #hat  about  toe  provl- 
to  cur  Constitution  tbat  give  Congreaa 
tbe  right  to  declare  war? 

wstnna.  Tbow    is    no   coafllct 
Tbe  pact  mmntf  states  tbat  aa  •»- 
o<  tbe  agreetog  natiooa  ataall  be 
as  an  attack  on  ail.    Tbe  pact 
doeai*t  apedfy  what  we  would  do  to  aacb  a 
Of  oouxaa.  tbe  «drtt  of  tbe  alB- 

to  tbe  aid  of  a  BHaaber  aatloo  to  toe 
event  of  an  attack.  I  know  of  ao  way  tbat 
tola  cwurtry  omdd  be  nieanimad  paevloaaly 
to  dedaie  war  iiiilim  am  OuoaUtuitoo  were 
amannrirt    and  that  ao't  IflBrty. 

Mr.  Psamx.  to  otber  worda.  wc  would  not 
be  to  any  different  peattteB  tban  we  are  now, 
aay.  if  an  atta^  was  amda  on  Canada? 

amatnr  Kaeaueaa.  Tbat  la  correct.  It 
wotjld  still  be  tip  to  Ooogrem  to  say  what 
our  action  would  be  ondar  tbe  circum- 
stancca.  This  pact  merely  aerrea  notice  on 
would-be  aggramoea  toat  it  will  be  our  poUcy 
to  pauiatt  ooe  aaatber.    Tbat  intitactlon  and 

a  dfrtsrstlno  ef  war.  R  wooM  abow  to 
world  tbat  wa  tadaadto  peotect  freedom 
free  tostttatkma  ed^Mn  oor  region. 

Mr.  PsBSflDL  Senator,  what  haa  been  tbe 
of  aggreaaor  nattaoa  wttb  regard  to 
oo  otber 

Senator 
gieaama  always  attack  tbe  weaft  and 
lees  naUons  first.  The  aggnaaaa  always 
giAble  up  tbeee  comparatlvirty  ereak  natlona 
ooe  by  one.  solidify  their  poaltioD.  and  then 
take  out  after  tbe  afaooger  once. 

Mr.  PaBKia.  Tbco.  aa  I  understand  tt.  tt  la 
your  notloo  tbat  tbe  Hortb  Atiantic  Pbct 
Is  tbe  best  meaaa  of  eatabUahlng  a  lasting 
peace? 

fk  iiatfw  KarsneaL  Ito.  sir;  not  at  aU.  I 
am  an  for  tbe  Atlantic  Pact.  I  tblnk  It  is 
a  deSntte  step  to  tbe  direction  we  must  go. 
BaK.  I  dont  think  tt  will  solve  oor^pean 
probtam.  We  must  remember  that  tbe 
Atlantic  Pact  la  aa  ailleaee.  It  la 
oo  a  treaty.  Tfeatlca  are  ncChlag 
more  tban  mere  piooifaea.  and  oor  exyerleaca 
wttb  traattes  baa  aat  baoa  pmd.  We  aB 
remember  the  Treaty  of  Versaillea.  tbe  La- 
camo  Pact,  and  ao  forth. 

Mr.  PsaMxa-  What  tban.  air.  do  yoo  pro- 
aaotutinti? 

kraxTvxa.  Before  we  have  real 
peace  to  ttte  world,  we  mart^wve  a 
ef  totMaatloaai  law  awlar  wMdi  i 
eondoct  teteiaatteaai  sAdm.  Prance  and 
Oeeat  »ttato  agreed  to  paotect  tba  Bblne- 
land  to  tbe  LocaKBo  Pact,  yet 
rl^t  to  iiiimi  dint  ail     Tbe  Allies  and 
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■Ulltary  •Ulaoc*  to  brtng  a  state 


•pproadi  to  fortlgn 
In  tkm  North 


tor    llmltad 

hDMl  UMvar.  But. 
1  tMak  tiM  nontk  AtiAouc 
Pact  to  a  step  la  tte  rttM  ill— Mi»  uaa  Z 
«>p*et  to  support  tt. 

Mr  PAaauB.  Parbaps.  ttiU  ton  t  a  fair  quca- 
ttoB.  BWMilor  Kiratmm.  tout  I  an  woadartnc 
M  ftm  «•  #atac  anytfttnc  to  forttoar  ttoa  suc- 
fou  bav*  joat  oaadat 
»tor  Kar*Tnm.  Oh.  y«a  I  ba«t  pra- 
a  raaoluUoQ.  vhich  I  espact  to  intro- 
tmrnwllaiaiy  tba  North  AUaotte  Treaty 
la  rattflad  Thla  raaotutkn.  which  ta  eo- 
by  aanj  c€  my  coUaapH*.  calla 
at  to  coBTana  a  nci^HuUuual 
Tb  tba  coovantlaD  would  be 
Invttad  an  th«  fracdooi-loTtiic  damocratiaa 
of  thla  Nfloa.  Thla  coovantloa  vould  taka 
practy  mmth  tha  tcnu  of  tha 

oat  or  

parf(«t  ayatam  at  laws  the 


in   the  conatUu> 

.  _  tba  Tblrtaan  Onkl- 

Ml  Ooloataa  mat  to  aat  up  oar  fltat  radaial 
or  laws? 

KaFAOTia   Baactly     Tha     differ- 
I  aslauac  aaanc  tamm  Tblrtaan  Colonlea 
**  fMt  aa  tkt  dMIaraneaa  between  the 
»M^oaa  daaMOTMlaB  oT  tba  world  today 
Mr.    Pama^  Warn   do   you    think    Ruaala 
I  nc*lv«  thla  news? 

KxrAtnna.  Well,  aba  wouldn't  dare 
attack  us  to  meeting  War  woold  be  eartam 
tf  aba  did  Boaata  lant  raady  for  a  war.  by 
*  -*  **r     or  cooraa.  we  couldn't  espact  and. 

to  jotti.  But  tba  laWBatrUif  wSd  always 
bna«  on  the  outalde  so  that  other  nations 
could  Join  when  we  became  stronc  tiKiiMh 
•nd  auecaaaf ul  eooufh  and  when  tbay  adoplad 
democrstic  fomu  or  forcmment. 

Ur  P^tMza..  Tou  raaUy  believe  in  thto  nrol- 
ect.  dont  you.  BMMlcrf 

Senator  KwasvB.  I  certainly  do,  air  To 
my  mind,  this  U  the  surest  means  of  unify- 
ing the  free  people  of  the  North  Atlantic 
raflon  for  mliitary  and  '"nwmie  purpaaea 
Tlljjimd  raault.  with  a  Utile  luck,  would  be 
a  period  of  peace  and  subtlity  which  the 
vend  crtea  for  today. 


GoYeruBcnt  Bomit  tmd  Federal  F 


uuacea 


KXTIN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

■ON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KAMaAS 

W  THl  B8NATE  OF  TH«  UNITXD  CTTATB 

t.  July  13  ileQi.%lattvr  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 


Mr  Prwldrni.  I  a«k  unan- 
^      _  Jt  K>  have  printed   In   the 

Appendix  of  th*  Rscoftr  an  editorial 
entitled  'MiMt  It  Be  Done--  from  the 
PhllUpi  County  Review  publUhed  at 
PhUlUMburg.  Knna. 


This  Is  A  Tery  sensible  editorial  ap- 
pearinc  In  one  of  the  leadlnc  weekly 
ne«-spapers  of  iCantas. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  x  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

MUST  rr  as  oom* 

Who  can  buy  the  bonda  when  timee  get 
tough  again? 

Tou  may  think  this  quaatlon  doaant>  affect 
you.  but  you're  wrong — ao  badly  wrong.  It 
sir  ecu  the  fu:ure  of  every  paraoA — the  wage 
earner,  the  civU -service  employae.  the  farm- 
er, the  indtvtdual  buitnaaanuui.  the  needy 
aged,  the  taacbar    efatybody. 

Wbo  can  buy  the  bonda  when  times  get 
tough  again? 

Oovenunent  money  oomea  from  ua.  We're 
tba  only  source  tbara  U.  When  times  get 
tough  again,  wa  wont  be  making  as  much 
money  and  weni  pay  leaa  taxes  of  all  kinds. 
At  tbe  aama  time,  there  will  be  more  un- 
employed, and  the  demand  for  Government 
aid  will  go  up. 

With  tax  recelpu  going  down  and  demand 
going  up.  the  OoTcmment.  to  get  funds,  will 
aak  ua  to  buy  tmnda  again,  but  who  can  buy 
the  bonds? 

The  man  who  Is  out  of  a  Job? 

The  farmer  who  doesn't  get  a  crop? 

Tbe  buaineaaman  wbo  is  flgbUng  lean 
years? 

The  public;  will  be  selling  bonds  to  meet 
its  needs  when  times  get  tough  again. 

How  about  the  banks'^ 

In  IMl— that  was  a  good  year  and  most 
everybody  made  some  money — in  IMl.  the 
First  Nstlonal  Bank  of  FhUllpsburg  had 
•700.000  on  depoalt  and  iaACOOO  of  that  was 
toveeted  In  Ooeemment  bonds. 

In  1»49.  Jtwt  g  years  later,  there  was  ta.SOO.- 
000  on  depoelt  and  $1,750,000  of  that  was  In- 
vested In  Government  bonds 

If  conditions  would  go  back  to  IMl.  the 
First  National  would  be  forced  to  sell  at 
least  •l.AOO.OOO  worth  of  Government  bonds 
to  meet  the  demands  of  Its  depositors  and 
malntato  lU  loaning  service  to  this  com- 
munity. 

Our  bank  U  lltUe  different  than  other 
banka.  Deposits  are  high  everywhere,  and 
moat  or  the  money  u  Invested  In  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Banks  would  be  forced  to  sell 
bonds  If  the  Nation's  economy  should  revert 
to  IMl  They  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
more 

If  the  Government  cannot  sell  still  more 
bonds,  who  wUl  meet  the  ctvtl-servlce  pay 
roll?  Who  will  pay  the  pensions?  Where 
will  funds  come  from  for  unemployment 
paymenu?  From  what  aotirca  will  tbe 
money  come  for  farm  price  aupports.  recla- 
mation projacta.  alum  clearance,  veterans' 
appropriations? 

Prmtlng-presa  money  has  ruined  every 
country  that  ever  tried  tt.  but  who  can  buy 
the  bonda? 

Nobody  objecu  to  the  school -lunch  pro- 
gram: farmers  feel  that  price  supports  are 
eeaential  to  a  aotind  agricultural  economy; 
working  men  and  women  t>elleve  in  aociai 
■•curlty;  reclamation  projecu  have  their 
appeal  in  irrigated  areas:  an  extra  Govern- 
ment Job  in  our  town  u  rated  a  good  thing— 
another  wage  earner;  our  aged  persona  In 
need  must  b«  cared  for. 

With  Buaala  maktog  threatening  gestures 
throughout  the  world,  we  cannot  quarrel 
with  an  adequate  defense;  nor  with  the  Idea 
or  helping  denaeraCle  paoplea  of  tha  world 
b«»«e  aelf -aopportinc. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  worthy  objectlvee 
but  some  stepa  must  be  Uken  to  Insure  the 
Bnanclal  strength  of  our  Govamment  and 
protect  the  eecurlty  of  everybody. 

The  Government  apent  $3,000,000,000  more 
tbia  Oacal  yaar  than  last;  at  the  same  time 
tax  recalpta— for  the  period  ending  June  7— 
f«U  a«  ncartf  four  billion      Every  day   the 


aun  rtaaa  and  seta,  we  are  further  In  the  red — 
and  timea  are  atill  good. 

When  depraaalon  hit  us  all  in  1932.  there 
were  only  a  few  Government  bonds  on  the 
market.  It  waa  easy  to  sell  bonds  to  finance 
Government  aid.  Who  can  buy  the  bonds 
thla  tlnM? 

What  will  your  penaloo,  your  Investmenta. 
and  your  savings  plans  be  worth  if  this  gen- 
eration falls  to  find  the  right  answer? 

New  programa  calling  for  new  expendi- 
tures are  now  advocated.  The  number  on 
tha  Federal  pay  roil  continues  to  increaac. 
The  propoaed  budgets  for  various  govern- 
mental actlvltlea  are  higher  than  ever. 

We  will  not  try  to  pick  and  choose  the 
moat  worthy  projecu.  We  think  that  nearly 
everybody  favors  ooe  expenditure  or  another. 
But  we  will  suggest  a  yardstick: 

•  Must  It  be  done?" 

We  think  that  every  questionable  or  un- 
neceasary  expenditure  today  U  another  nail 
In  the  coffin  of  national  fecurity.  We  urge 
you  to  arrlte  your  Congreaaman  cr  Senator 
and  ask  him: 

"Must  It  be  done?" 

If  every  expenditure  U  examined  with  that 
question  In  mind,  we  believe  that  out  of 
present  tax  recelpu  a  little  something  can 
be  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day;  that  an  emer- 
gency  surplus  can  be  acquired  which  wUl 
provide  the  means  to  avert  financial  chaos 
in  a  declining  economy. 

Frankly,  we  doubt  that  anybody  can  buy 
bonds  when  times  get  tough  again,  and  a 
little  caah  on  hand  may  save  the  day. 


The  Republican  Party  and  the  Labor  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or    Wt-ST    VUICIJIIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  13  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr." -President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
tere.stlnfj  article  entitled  "The  Republi- 
can Party  Doesn't  Want  t.ie  Labor  Vote." 
publLshed  In  the  July  9  edition  of  the 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Republican   Party   doeant   want    the 
labor  vote.     There  Is  some  ground  for  won- 
dering whethe.  it  ever  again  wantJ  to  win  an 
election.     That  U  the  only   political   Inter- 
preuuon  one  can  make  of  that  party's  ap- 
proach to  a  rerlaad  lat>or  law     Senator  Moaas. 
the  maverick  G   O   P   Senator  from  Oregon. 
waa  ^eard  to  comment  as  he  left  the  floor 
after  the  vote.   "You  Just  saw  aeveral  Repub- 
llcan    Senatora    committing    suicide."      And 
Thomaa   B.    Coleman,    a    Staaaen    l>acker    In 
1948.    reaigned    last    wee>    from    the    party's 
strategy  committee  because  It  had  failed  to 
develop  anyhlng  like  a  strategy     Conversely, 
the  administration  Is  widely  reported  to  be 
leaa  upeet  over  the  Senate's  renewal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley   Act.   In    the   spirit   If   not    the 
letter,  than  such  a  reversal  would  lead  the 
Inooeant  citizen   »o  expect.     As  compenaa- 
tkm  lor  lu  failure  tc   deliver  on  one  of  lU 
principal   election   promises.   It  hears  Presi- 
dent Green  warn  of  the  American  Federation 
of  La'xM-'s  determination  to  go  after  the  pre- 
••nrara  of  the  injunction,  "with  our  sights 
trained  on  the  1»50  election  "    It  hears  PhUlp 
Murray  promiae  to  subml*  their  records  to 
the  "pollUcal  judgment  ol  the  voters  at  the 
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next  elections."  Nobody  sertctzsly  questions 
the  contribution  of  organized  labor  to  the 
Dewey  debacle  of  lfc48,  nor  the  findings  of 
Elmo  Roper  whicli  we  cited  In  the  last  issue 
of  this  magazine.  The  Inescapable  Inference 
to  be  drawn  from  those  findings  was  that  the 
Republican  Party  was  doomed  to  obllrlon 
unless  It  found  a  way  to  a^ipteal  to  the  low- 
Income  voter.  By  •nacllng.  with  Dlxlecrat 
help,  what  Senator  Pcrpza  calls  a  bcb-talled 
edition  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  It  has  em- 
barked on  the  search  with  lU  eyes  shut  tight 
and  a  long  step  backward. 


Early  Production  of  Iron  in  the  Uaited 
SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PtWNSTLVAKU 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.   MARTIN      Mr.   President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
J.  a  HUlman.  Jr..  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Moredock. 
president  of  the  Greene  County  Hi.stori- 
ca'  Society.  Waynesburg.  Pa.,  which  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  material  rela- 
tive to  the  early  production  of  iron  In 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
ai  follows: 

Jtn.T  6.   IM0. 
Mr.  A.  L.  MoaiDocK. 

President.  Grfent  County  HistorictU 
Soetety,  Wofneaburp,  Pa. 

Deab  Ma.  Moanxxs:  I  am  In  receipt  of  yotir 
letter  of  June  30. 

In  your  letter  you  aak  for  the  date  of  tbe 
first  iron  masufactored  east  of  the  moun- 
tattw.  I  praaume  that  what  you  really  mean 
la  waat  of  the  mountains,  but  I  wlU  endeavor 
to  answer  the  question  both  ways. 

EASrr  or  THX  KOtTNTAUIS 

In  1620  the  Palling  Creek  Iron  Works  waa 
set  up  about  7  miles  below  Richmond,  which 
was  the  first  attempt. 

In  1643  a  furnace,  forge,  and  foundry 
were  built  on  the  Satigxis  River,  near  Lynn. 
Maaa. 

In  1652  at  Taunton.  Maaa^  near  the  town 
of  Bralntree.  a  furnace  was  aet  up  to  make 
anchors. 

In  1658  a  fvmace  was  set  up  at  Mew  Haven. 
Oonn. 

In  1675  the  first  iron  works  waa  act  up  in 
Rhode  Island,  near  Providence. 

This  Is  a  geological  upheaval  that  extends 
all  the  way  from  Rhode  Island,  across  part 
of  Maasachusetu  and  Connecticut  Into  the 
Salisbury  and  Lime  Rock  district  in  north- 
w-stem  Connecticut  and  eastern  New  York 
State,  and  then  takes  a  turn  down  throu^ 
the  Greenwood  Lake  district  and  northern 
New  Jersey. 

In  thla  district  there  were  hundreds  of 
charooal  Iron  furnaces  buUt  In  the  old  days. 
This  extends  down  into  Pennsylvania  and 
then  takes  a  turn  westward  and  presumat>ly 
the  same  seam  appeauv  around  C-omwall.  Pa  . 
where  l.OOO.ODO  tons  of  ore  a  year  are  being 
mined  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

rants  TLvama 

Tike  first  iron  mace  in  PennaylvanU  waa 
■■n-  In  1683  m  a  furnace  aupported  by  WU- 
Itam  Prnn.    Thla  came  from  a  deposit  of 


Iron  ore  that  cropa  up  near  Pottstown.  and 
was  quite  a  large  development.  Tbeae  fur- 
naces continued  using  charcoal  as  a  fuel 
until  about  1860.  when  they  commenced  to 
mix  anthracite  lump  In  the  furnace  and  fvir- 
naccs  were  gradually  enlarged  from  2Vi  to  3 
tons  a  day  up  to  30  to  50  tona  a  day. 

The  writer  himself  can  remember  In  1896 
and  1897  traveling  down  through  the  Potts- 
town to  Bethlehem  area  and  vUltlng  theae 
various  fumacea  and  trying  to  Induce  them 
to  use  Connellsvllle  coke  made  In  hand- 
dthKn,  bee-hive  ovens.  Finally  anthracite 
was  thrown  out  and  coke  became  their  sole 
fuel. 

The  Cornwall  Furnace,  built  In  1742  by 
Peter  Grubb.  operated  until  1832,  but  the 
Robesonla  Ftirnace.  Inunedlately  adjoining, 
operated  out  of  the  same  ore  tianka.  The 
Robesonla  Purnace  bad  a  right  to  tise  ore 
suiBclent  for  one  furnace,  imder  a  lease  that 
ran  as  long  as  water  runs  and  grass  grows. 
We  sold  them  a  great  tonnage  of  coke. 
Finally,  they  were  purchased  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  In  order  to  get  their  ore  rights  out 
of  tbe  Cornwall  Ore  Mines,  which  as  I  have 
stated  before,  are  still  running  and  are 
practically  the  only  commercial  ore  mines  In 
Pennsylvania  now,  and  produce  over  I.OOO.- 

000  tons  a  year. 

Southwert  of  Philadelphia  In  Maryland 
were  the  Mtilrklrk  f\imace<.  which  had  quite 
a  deposit  of  ore  and  made  charcoal  pig  iron 
ve.~y  Eimilar  to  the  Salisbury  pig  Iron  made 
Ir  Connecticut.  The  writer  was  the  Pitts- 
burgh agent  for  this  iron  and  sold  a  great 
deal  of  tt  to  tbe  r^  makera. 

WCST  or  ALUMHEMT  MOUNTAIKS 

Yoti  Will  find  recorda  of  tbe  Iron  masters 
having  moved  over  to  near  Altoona.  and  then 
weet.  One  of  the  furnaces  waa  the  Green- 
wood Furnace,  near  Mlleaburg.  wtbcb  made 
cold  blaat  charcoal  pig  Iron  which  was  very 
highly  sought  after.  This  furnace.  If  I  re- 
uember  ctMrectly.  was  operating  in  1890  and 

1  think  operated  up  to  about  1903  or  1904, 
when  It  slipped  by  the  wayside. 

Near  Bellefonte  was  the  Curtain  Iron  Co., 
which  operated,  if  I  recall  correctly,  two 
charcoal  fumeces.  They  had  a  seam  of  Iron 
ore  that  was  almost  perpendicular,  but  was 
lined  down  about  125  to  150  feet.  The 
miners  had  to  go  down  in  bticketa  and  tbe 
ore  was  brought  up  in  buckets.  The  writo' 
was  agent  for  the  Ciutaln  Furnace,  but  It 
did  not  operate  long,  as  a  nearby  coke  tux- 
nace  was  abEorbing  all  the  Iron  ore  tbe  dis- 
trict cotild  supply. 

I  feel  very  positive  that  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  Iron  will  show  that 
Iron  was  ooade  In  the  mountains  between 
Altoona  and  Bellefonte  many,  many  years 
before  It  was  nude  in  this  district.  Bow- 
ever,  there  wer*  many  furnaces  In  Fayette 
County  and  in  the  mountains. 

One  of  the  first  ones  waa  the  tJnlon  Fur- 
nace, about  4  mile*  from  CooneUsrUle,  which 
was  built  in  1790  The  writer  once  owned 
a  large  tract  of  tlmberland  located  In  Fayette 
County  and  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Wert 
Virginia — abut  15.000  acres.  There  were 
three  or  four  abandoned  charcoal  furnaces 
on  this  property,  as  the  mountains  had 
heaved  up  the  iron  ore  contained  In  the 
lower  mea£urea. 

The  first  furnace  built  in  Pittsburgh  waa 
In  1792  by  George  Anahutr.  This  Iron  ftir- 
nace  was  used  for  making  stoves  and  grates. 
The  Ansbuts  family  were  still  around  when 
the  writer  went  into  business  in  1896.  This 
AnshuU  furnace  operated  on  cbarooal  pig 
Iron,  but  the  Pittsburgh  market  was  flooded 
with  pig  iron  sent  in  \rf  barge  and  pack 
horses.  The  pig  Iron  waa  hauled  from  tbe 
ny^«»«i««  iB  Fayette  Ooonty  and  loaded  on 
the  Manongataela  River  and  taroogbt  down  to 
Pittsburgh  on  rafts  and  fkMU.  Tbe  same 
thlnf  happened  on  the  Allegheny  River,  aa 
there  was  more  stdtabie  baniwoo^  timber 
for  r>yfc'"g  ehaeeoal  !■  tha  laawiraln  dis- 


tricts, and  this  made  the  iron  more  eaally  and 
cheaply  obtainable. 

The  writer's  grandfather  operated  charcoal 
furnaces  in  Kentucky  between  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  Rivers,  and  we  have  some 
old  pspers  somewhere  showing  how  Daniel 
Hillman,  my  grandfather,  shipped  pig  iron 
to  the  Garrison  Foundry  here  In  Pittabtargh 
in  1845  and  1855  by  water  and  took  ma- 
chinery, blowing  enginea  and  housings  and 
rolls  in  payment  for  it.  However,  this  la  ao 
very  recent  tiuit  It  is  hardly  interesting. 

Please  give  my  best  regards  to  the  Senator 


Tours  very  truly. 


J.  H.  Hnj.naw,  Jr. 


Do  Ideaikal  Prices  falcate 
C— ipirxy? 


E^CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oazfsoH 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  ONTTED  STATSB 

Wednesday,  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  A{«pendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  tbe  June  3  issue  of  tbe 
Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled  "Do 
Identical  Prices  Indicate  Conspiracy?" 
The  article  wa«  written  by  Mr.  Harold 
Fleming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 
as  follows : 

Do  Ibcmticai.  Pncis  imtcATS  Cowsmucrf 
(By  Harold  Fleming) 

Mew  Tobx.— Buainess  lawyers  here  who  spe- 
cial's in  antitrust  law  assert  that  in  the  last 
year  or  so  the  Supreme  Court  lias  made  an 
alarming  extension  of  the  legal  concept  of 
conspiracy  as  applied  to  business  conduct. 

So  widely  has  It  stretched  this  coixcept  of 
Illegal  action,  they  say.  ttiat  it  can  i>ow  be 
applied  to  the  commonest  fcrms  of  ordinary 
competition.  The  definition  of  conspiracy 
has  come  to  have  a  legal  meaning,  as  Gilbert 
H.  Montagvie  recently  stated,  "very  different 
tn  law  from  tbe  meaning  which  most  bod- 
nesemen  ascribe  to  tt." 

Tbe  process  of  thU  broadening,  which  has 
been  vastly  speeded  up  in  the  last  year  or 
ao,  has  been  roughly  as  follows : 

TBCFTS    AK»    "CAST    miCHiaS"    BAWIVED 

Wbat  tbe  Sberman  Antitrust  Act  of  1860 
orlginaUy  prohibited  waa  "any  planned  course 
of  conunon  action,  understanding,  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  con^iiracy"  in  re- 
straint of  trate. 

Thla  was  origtBaUy  aimed  at  tbe  tnisU. 
Trtist  was  no  IgBre  of  ^>ecch.  It  was  a 
lenl  ac^rtea  oC  ttbe  laao'a.  now  aa  obsolete  as 
lismBfliT  wlxliis.  hj  which  the  stock 
at  competing  companies  was  put  in  a  single 
voting  trust,  the  operators  oC  which  could 
then  dictate  tlM  policies  of  an  industry,  the 
usual  ft«m  being  to  hotd  up  prices  and  chcke 
off  competition. 

Tbsae  trusU  were  obUtsratad  and  became 
as  ofaaolete  as  dodos  by  tha  Sberman  hA. 
Bat  they  were  rsplaeed  by  saeh  things  as 
tbe  -Gary  dinners,"  wtiare  Judfe  Gary  d  tha 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  would  announce 
what  Big  Steel's  price  policy  would  be.  and 
tbe  rapscaaaitaUves  oi  other  ocnnpanles  pres- 
ent twdarstood  what  was  to  be  their  policy 
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The  SaprHM  Court  loog  ago  niled  out 
Buch  transparent — though  fragile — {orms  of 
cooapiracT.  But  It  attil  considered  legal  the 
custom  In  many  Industries  In  which 
company  usually  has  price  laadarihlp. 
competitors  usually  follow  for  obrlous 
and  aboTcboard  competitive  reasons. 

MCKK     PAAAIXU.     ACTION     NOW     CONSFUUCT 

Now  how<>Ter.  in  the  Oypsum.  Cement,  and 
Rigid  Conduit  cases  the  court  haa  Indicated 
that  mere  parallel  action  is  cana|>lr»cy.  In 
fact,  in  the  Rigid  Conduit  case  It  found  that 
•  company  need  <xUy  know  and  use  the  pric- 
ing methcjds  of  tu  competitors  to  be  vlolat- 
tD9  Xbm  Uw. 

•■M  tlia  FTC's  and  the  business  com- 
atmlty's  interpretation  of  competitively 
■ntcbed  prlc«a  is  so  <H— iWrtrally  opposiu. 
anoiber  chaage  in  the  Uw  has  proved  tm- 
portant.  Under  Anglo-Bason  law  If  a  eourae 
of  conduct  had  two  possible  explanations, 
one  Innocent  and  one  guUty.  the  defendant 
Is  Innocent.  But  In  antitrust  law  this  U 
rapidly  being  changed,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  only  the  lawyers  seem  to  have  noticed 
the  change 

As  an  Instance,  the  Clayton  and  Robinson- 
Patmmn  Acta  forbid  certain  business  con- 
duct wboae  effect  may  t>e  substantially  to 
lessen  competition.  As  late  of  1M5  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  still  Insisting  that  the 
FTC  must  show  a  reasonable  protMbUlty 
that  the  conduct  It  attacked  was  such.  Now, 
however.  In  the  Morton  Salt  case  the  Court 
Anda  that  aU  the  FTC  needa  to  prove  is  a 
teaaoaahU  poaalbUlty. 

The  difference  here  between  probability 
and  possibility  Is  fundamental.  Even  the 
FTC  called  this  a  radical  Intepretatlon  of 
the  law  It  Is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
tween a  Judge's  Instructing  a  Jury  that  you 
miist  find  the  prisoner  Innocent  unleu  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  and  his  Instruct- 
ing It  that  you  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty 
U  you  possibly  can. 

For  the  above  reasons  It  Is  now  Impos- 
sible for  anyone  familiar  with  bualneas  cus- 
toms and  ethics  to  know,  in  reading  a  re- 
port of  a  Arm  or  trade  group  found  guilty 
Ot  price  Qxlng  and  conspiracy  to  restrain 
trade,  whether  this  group  had  actually  been 
guilty  of  such  practices  and  alms  In  the 
commonly  accepted  meanings  of  those  words 
or  was  merely  found  guilty  technically  br 
the  new  interpretations  of  the  law  of  doing 
»ly  what  Is  nornuUly  considered  In  busl- 
both  ethical  and  necessary. 


HOaSLO   IN   THK  COtnTS 

The  tactaaiing  proportion  of  nolo  con- 
tenderea  belBg  pled  and  consent  decrees  be- 
lag  aigned  by  MalBaMmen  in  antltruat  cases 
li  faintly  remlnlHHi  of  the  confeaalons  in 
BoTlet  trlala.  MrflttBg  alao.  however.  Is  the 
▼IrtuaJ  unanimity  with  which  they  after- 
ward say  in  effect  to  newspapermen,  "The 
practices  of  which  we  are  accused  are 
ethical  and  above  board  by  business  stand- 
ards and  have  heretofore  been  thought  en- 
tirely legal." 

Two  serious  Unplleatlona  are  aeea. 

In  the  Brat  place,  it  to  eonaletently  match 
competitor's  prlcca  la  now  Illegal,  buslnesa- 
men  wUl  continue  to  be  "anting  ducks"  for 
Oov^mment  proeecutlons  on  a  scale  limited 
only  by  the  ntmibar  of  lawyara  the  FTC  and 
the  Antitrust  DrvWoa  can  hire.  Ilnerinm 
of  what  system  or  lack  of  system  at  price 
quotations  Is  used,  competitors  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  (except  for  the  occasions 
when  the  price  level  Is  changing)  match  each 
other's  prices. 

In  a  falling  market  the  competitor  who 
falls  to  cut  will  lose  business;  In  a  rising 
market  the  one  who  falls  t<>  go  up  to  "the 
market"  will  lose  money.  I  he  very  concept 
of  "the  market"  Impllea  Hlhiched  prlcee. 

The  reductlo  ad  abeardum  of  the  new 
in  Act  view  Is  the  new  idea  being  as- 
~  by  FTC  lawyers  that  the  one  road  to 
aafety  In  competition  Is  not  to  know  whst 
your  competitors  are  doing.  ThU.  in  fact.  U 
iMI^clt  in  oOclMl  afforta  to  break  up  price 


systems  or  commonly   understood 

of  quoting  prices,  like  baslng-point,  zone,  and 

other  dellvered-prlce  systems. 

sDiJiiaa  NOW  Gt7ii.TT  or  coMrrrmoN 

And  this  Is  the  other  major  Implication  of 
the  stretching  of  legal  "consplrary"  to  Include 
prices  matched  In  normal  competition.  The 
matching  U  facilitated  by  these  systems.  It 
Is  whst  recommends  these  systems  to  busl- 
ne«smen  and  condemrw  them  to  the  economic 
thinkers  of  FTC  and  Antitrust.  Since  the 
latter  have  the  Intellectual  Inside  track  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  these  systems  wUl  have 
to  go 

The  new  Interpretation  will  lesve  business 
sales  departments  fumbling  In  the  dark 
This  will  prevent  them  from  con.*plrlng,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oovernment  economists,  but. 
according  to  the  businessmen,  it  will  prevent 
them  from  competing. 

Carried  to  Its  logical  conclusions,  the  Oov- 
ernment doctrine  could  be  used  to  ban  other 
aids  to  easy  price  reckoning,  such  as  the  reg- 
ular publication  of  marketa  by  dailies  and 
weeklies  (The  FTC  has  already  criticized  the 
American  Steel  Institute  for  publishing  a 
convenient  list  of  railroad  tariffs  on  steel.) 
In  fact,  the  common  use  of  trade  terms  and 
of  a  common  currency  makes  It  easier  for 
burtnmmien  to  "conspire"  to  "Ax  prices" — 
1.  e..  to  compete.  The  poaslbUltles  In  the 
view  of  antitrust  lawyers  are  alarming. 


Two  Great  Delasioat  About  the  A-Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


VOCtNlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  13  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  iOLOORE  Mr.  President,  the 
July  10.  1949.  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  contains  an  Interesting 
article  by  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  mili- 
tary editor  of  the  Times,  who  recently 
completed  an  extensive  tour  of  service 
installations.  Including  atomic  centers. 
This  article.  Two  Great  Delusions  About 
the  A-Bomb.  warns  the  Nation  of  the 
consequences  of  assuming  the  bomb 
means  security,  and  that  security  re- 
quires secrecy. 

Mr.  Baldwin  states  that  "a  mental  and 
emotional  readjustment  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  see  the  atomic  age  as  an  age 
of  challenge  and  not  merely  an  age  of 
fear." 

He  tears  apart  the  mistaken  idea  that 
security  Is  secrecy.  In  these  words: 

Security  la  baaes  and  thlnga.  weapons  snd 
reeearch.  men  and  facilities — Intangibles  as 
well  as  tangibles.  It  la.  above  all.  spirit  and 
morale,  and  progreaalve.  advanced,  and 
Imaginauve  thinking.  Secrecy  and  the 
atomic  Jitters  are  the  enemy  of  these. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  In  the 
Apptndtz  of  the  Record,  and  I  express 
the  hoiM  that  every  Memt>er  of  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and 
study  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao, 
as  follows: 

TWO  oasAT  HBLtmMs  aaouT  ths  a-bomb 

(By  Hanaon  W.  Baldwin) 
Americans   are  aufferlng  these  days  from 
a  great  delusion — a  delusion  about  the  atom. 


We  are  blinding  ourselves  with  two  miscon- 
ceptions—(1)  that  the  atomic  bomb  Insures 
complete  security,  and  (2)  that  aecrecy 
means  security. 

These  fallacious  conceptions  have  spawned 
many  evils.  The  atomic-energy  hearings  In 
Washington,  the  spy  investigations,  the 
loyalty  checks,  the  tendency  to  confer  mere 
power  I'pon  Oovernment  with  less  legislative 
control,  the  Increased  emphasis  upon  secrecy 
In  nearly  all  fields — all  these  are  symptoms 
of  the  atomic  Jitters. 

The  American  reaction  to  the  atomic  age 
secma  today  to  be  compounded  of  one  part 
self-congratulation  upon  our  technical 
achievement  In  producing  the  bomb,  of  one 
part  guilt  because  of  the  enormity  of  otu 
aooompUshment  and  our  first  uae  of  the 
bomb,  of  one  part  fear  of  the  Frankenstein 
monster  we  have  created,  and  of  one  part 
anxiety  lest  our  secret  be  purloined. 

Our  psychological  and  political  disquiet 
has  grown  with  the  fading  of  our  postwar 
dream  of  a  brave  new  world,  the  failure  of 
our  international  atomic-energy-control 
plan,  and  the  tension  Induced  by  the  cold 
war.  Postwar  revelations  of  Communist 
espionage,  added  to  the  public  awe  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki bombings,  have  helped  to  develop  In  the 
public  mind  the  two  misconceptions  about 
the  decisive  value  of  the  tx^mb  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  ttnportance  of  aecrecy 
about  the  t>omb. 

The  first  misconception — that  the  bomb 
means  absolute  security — stems  from  a  no- 
tion that  .the  bomb  Is  the  absolute  weapon. 
The  almost  mystical  awe  with  which  the 
power  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  been  painted 
by  many  writers,  plus  the  dread  and  horror 
of  a  new  unknown — radioactivity — contrib- 
utes to  this  myth. 

Bikini,  carefully  evaluated,  ahould  have 
lifted  some  of  the  curtain  of  mystery.  For 
these  tests— and  the  perspective  of  time — 
bring  the  tx)mb  Into  proper  proportion  as  a 
terrible  weapon,  more  than  Just  another 
bomb,  but  a  finite,  cot  an  Infinite,  weapon. 
BIktnl  reduced  the  emphaala  upon  the  power 
of  a  single  atomic  bomb. 

A  few  bomba.  It  Is  clear,  would  not  be 
enough  to  defeat  a  major  power.  Probably 
500  atomic  bombs  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce damage  equivalent  to  that  done  In 
Oermany  by  conventional  bombing  during 
the  past  war.  A  weU-f>repared  and  large 
nation  might  withstand  simultaneous  or 
near-slmuluneous  attack  by  even  100  atomic 
bombs  without  defeat. 

Tet  the  probabilities  are — and  probabilities 
are  all  we  can  deal  with  because  of  the 
aecond  misconception,  that  secrecy  Is  secu- 
rity—that the  number  of  bombs  In  the 
United  States  atomic  stock  pile  Is  small. 
Rich  sources  of  uranium  ore  are  few  and 
limited,  bombs  are  not  msde  like  Ford  cars; 
they  are  produced  by  a  difflciilt  and  lengthy 
process  The  stock  pUe  Is  too  limited,  prob- 
ably, to  provide  as  many  bomba  as.  let  us 
say.  the  number  of  major  Russian  Industrial 
areas. 

The  atomic  bomb,  furthermore.  Is  prima- 
rily a  strategic  weapon — an  area  weapon- 
best  adapted  to  use  agalzist  aprawllng  cities; 
of  much  less  usefulness  against  dispersed 
land  armlea.  The  bomb,  it  Is  pretty  clear, 
wll.  not  alone  Insure  the  defense  of  west- 
ern Europe:  It  will  not  stop  the  Red  Army: 
and  the  American  frontier  today  Is  upon 
the  Rhine. 

But  even  If  we  had  txjmbe  unlimited  In 
numbers— as  we  msy  some  day  have — the 
day  will  come  when  the  present  Importance 
of  the  bomb  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  and 
a  key  to  strategy  wUl  be  sharply  reduced. 
When  Russia  acquires  a  stock  pile  of  bomba 
our  present  atomic  advantage  will  be  largely 
neutralised. 

The  atomic  bomb,  moreover.  Is  no  proof 
againat  thoughu:  It  wUl  not  armor  the 
spirit;  nor  will  It  build  ramparts  againat 
an  Ideology.     Bombs  will  provide  no  comfort 


to  the  war-nrrsged  economy  of  the  world; 
there  can  be  no  guns  Instead  of  butter  today. 
If  we  are  talking  In  terms  of  real  security. 
The  second  great  misconception — that  of 
equating  abedlute  secrecy  with  absolute  se- 
curity—has been  devtioped  wHhout  Its  be- 
lievers stopptag  to  calculate  whether  or  not 
the  "absolutes"  which  make  up  this  equa- 
tion could  in  themselves  exist.  The  facts 
are  that  there  Is  not  now.  and  never  has 
been,  aiy  such  thing  as  absolute  security  In 
any  field— mUltary.  political,  or  economic— 
and  that  absolute  secrecy,  if  It  could  exist, 
could  only  produce  an  absolute  vacuum. 
The  mlaconceptlon  that  secrecy  U  security 
Is  as  old  as  man:  whenever  it  has  triumphed. 
freedom  has  died— and  security  has  p^ved 
Illusory. 

The  vlcUHK  circle— that  the  bomb  eqtials 
security  equals  secrecy  equals  the  bomb — 
may  Indeed,  have  weakened  aecurlty  Instead 
of  strengthening  It.  Partially  because  of 
the  fetish  of  secrecy.  Congress  and  the  pub- 
llf  have  vlrtmally  abdicated  their  duties  In 
the  atomic-energy  program. 

The  very  character  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  reflecta  In  some  degree  the  fetish  of 
secrecy.  The  greatest  grant  of  power  in  the 
history  of  ths  Republic  was  given  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  yet  we 
hedtred  the  Commission  about  with  all  sorts 
of  secrecy  restrictions  which  could  not  fail 
to  hamper  Its  work. 

Secrecy  restrictions  have  prevented  the 
development  of  satisfactory  teamwork  with 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  on  atomic  energy 
research.  Tet  we  stand  to  lose  by  these 
restrictions,  for  it  was  this  teamwork  and 
not  native  American  genius  alone  that  pro- 
duced the  tKSnb.  Secrecy  restrictions,  trans- 
laftsd  into  badly  handled  loyalty  checks, 
rumor  and  innuendo  campaigns,  and  smear 
InTestigatlons  ad  nauseam  liave  deterred 
many  scientists  from  Government  service. 

But  above  all.  secrecy  resulctions  have 
blindfolded  the  logical  development  of  mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy  and  liave  eliminated 
to  a  major  degree  tlie  maintenance  of  any 
clieckrein  upon  policy.  The  aise  of  the 
United  Staiee  atomic  bomb  stock  pile,  our 
production  rate  and  the  amount  of  uran- 
ium ore  a^-alUDle  are  oSf  major  Importance 
to  the  development  of  sound  military,  for- 
elga  and  national  pxalicles  Tet.  by  the 
secrecy  restrictions  which  Congress  itself 
endorsed,  our  leglalators  who  are  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  policy,  and  most  of  our  execu- 
tive who  are  called  upcn  to  formulate  and 
administer  policy,  have  no  knowledge  of 
these  vital  facts. 

This  Ignorance  has  led  us  to  a  dangerous 
dichotomy  betaeen  political  and  military 
policies.  Oa  the  one  hand  our  military 
strategy  has  been  tending  more  and  more 
toward  the  one-weapon  concept — the  con- 
cept that  a  war  with  Russian  could  be  won 
by  long-ranfe  atomic  bombing  from  bases 
outside  Europe,  even  though  little  tfccught 
has  tieen  given  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
political  aim  of  any  war — a  more  stable 
peace — would  be  served  by  the  widespread 
destructlveness    of    atomic    Ixjmblng. 

On  the  otiier  hand  our  political  strategy 
has  esUblUhed  the  Atlantic  Pact,  which  has 
■s  its  fundamental  military  postulate  the 
defense  of  western  Europe  against  inva- 
aion — not  the  reconquest  of  Btirope  after 
Invasion.  The  latter — reconquest — might 
well  be  served  by  long-range  atomic  bomb- 
ing: the  former — defense — could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  tactical  air  power  and  mo- 
bile land  power,  rather  than  strategic  air 
power. 

These  Inherent  contradictions  are  the  In- 
eviuble  progeny  of  ignorance  out  of  fear; 
we  evolve  folleles  with  tlie  atomic  bomb 
as  the  key*o«a  without  knowing  the  stae 
of  our  atomic  stock  pile. 

Bow  shall  we  escape  from  the  vicl<Ais 
drde? 

There  Is  no  simple  answer.  But  Senator 
McMahon  s  suggestion  that  a  group  of  re- 


sponalble  legislators,  ss  well  as  a  greater 
ntimber  of  executives,  ought  to  be  briefed  In 
the  basic  atomic  facts — size  of  stock  pUe,  rate 
of  production,  reserve  of  uranium — ia  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

It  Is  time,  too,  for  Congress  to  reassess 
the  whole  atomic  energy  program  and  the 
legislstlon  that  frames  it.  The  huge  grants 
of  power,  with  few  strings  sttaehed.  which 
were  bestowed  upon  the  AEC,  siwuld  be  re- 
viewed; It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  recapture 
some  of  lU  own  authority.  Major,  expendi- 
tures by  the  AEC  should  receive  the  specific 
approval  of  Congress  before  they  are  under- 
taken. 

But  Congrees  cannot  assert  authority  with- 
out also  exercising  responsibility.  The 
watch-dog  committee  must  be  one  In  more 
than  name;  If  Senators  and  Represcnutlvcs 
on  this  committee  are  too  busy  with  theit 
leglslaUve  duties  to  permit  proper  surveil- 
lance, a  Joint  paid  staff  of  much  geater  size 
than  now  exists  must  be  eeUbltshed  and 
maintained  on  a  ■oapoUtical  basis.  And 
above  all,  the  increaatng  tendency  to  In- 
terpret atomic  energy— <»,  for  that  matter, 
national  defense — in  narrow  terms  of  par- 
tisan politics  must  be  reversed:  that  way  lies 
danger. 

Changes  In  the  act  Itself  should  t>e  con- 
sidered, especially  lit>eralizatlon  of  the  pres- 
ent provisions  which  rtangwrrwisly  dam  up 
the  Interchange  of  infonnation  among  our- 
selves, Britain  and  Canada.  PubllcaUon  of 
basic  research  papers  must  be  encouraged, 
not  discouraged,  and  far  greater  dissemi- 
nation of  atomic  energy  Information  must 
be  provided  for,  so  tliat  itie  veil  of  ignorance 
and  fear  that  now  clouds  our  atomic  per- 
spective can  be  torn  aside.  Better  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  secunty  and  loyalty 
checks  must  be  established;  perhaps  several 
members  of  the  "watchdog  committee" 
should  participate  in  all  reviews  of  doubtful 
loyalty  cases. 

But,  most  important,  a  mental  and  emo- 
tional readjustment  Is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  see  the  atomic  age  as  an  age  of  challenge 
and  not  merely  an  age  al  fear.  We  must 
understand  that  security  Is  not  one  weapon. 
it  is  many.  It  is  not  planes  alone,  not  men 
alone,  not  ships  alone — but  all.  Security  is 
not  only  big  battalions  and  not  only  bcmt>s, 
but  people.     It  is  not  only  dollars,  but  ideas. 

Security  is  bases  and  things,  weapons  and 
research,  men  and  faculties — ^and  in  tangibles 
as  well  as  tangibles.  It  is.  above  all,  spirit 
and  morale  and  progressive,  advanced  and 
imaginative  thinking.  Secrecy  and  atomic 
jitters  are  the  enemy  at 


Uaited  Air  Liaes  Scrrkc  at  Sales,  Oref . 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oezcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed cancelation  of  the  United  Air  Lines 
service  at  Salem.  Greg.,  would  work  a 
hardship  not  only  on  that  community  but 
on  the  surrounding  territory.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Capital  Jour- 
nal, of  Salem.  Oreg.,  clearly  sets  forth 
the  efifect  this  change  in  air  lines  service 
would  have  on  both  the  business  and 
farming  people  of  the  area: 

aaixM  Hxzss  aM  azniaiiaTiosi 

Salem's  case  to  hold  United  Air  Lines  ssrr- 
Ice  has  enough  merit  to  raise  questions  as  to 
why  the  capital  of  Oregon  is  put  on  the  spot : 
Will  it  keep  main  liner  service  or  will  it  get 


feeder  line  aorlee   (West  Oosat  Air  Lines) 
instead? 

The    Civil    Aeron^^utics    Board    bM*    asked 

United  to  show  cause  why  It  should  not  cut 

out  service  to  Salem.    Thim  Is  a  strange  slt- 

Tiatic-i.  despite  tlM  Nation-wide  move  ot  the 

CAB  to  cut  out  dupUcatmn  (tf  air  line  servkas 

so  as  to  pare  air -mall  artMldiea  to  Uie  hnes. 

In  ttie  case  of  lalam.  bowsacr.  there  Is  no 

duplication  of  ssnrlee.    Wnrthmrmof,  Salem 

is   the   only   city   on   the   Pacific   coast   on 

Unitcd's  sjrstcm  thst  doesnt  tiave  snother 

air  line  also  serving  the  city.     There  is  no 

feeder-line  ssrfloi  alraady  here  as  there  U  In 

th  i  case  of  WttUmg^mm.  Mai  WtaM  and  otiier 

cities   wiiere  show-catae   orders   hsve   basn 

Issued. 

Since  Salem  Is  on  the  direct  air  route  of 
United  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco, 
there  Is  no  deviation  from  course,  so  as  to 
be  aerved  by  the  Malnllner  outfit.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  It  be  said  to 
be  costly  for  VatUA  lo  maintain  service  here 
under  those  ctrctBBStaaeee.  As  s  mstter  cf 
fact.  United's  business  has  been  increaslac 
here  year  by  year,  according  to  local  records. 
And  a  comparison  with  other  United  stations 
shows  Salem  doing  well  ttx  its  stae  and 
positloR. 

For  that  matter.  Salem  should  have  seme 
say  in  the  CAB  hearings.  How  about  the 
I'jcal  shippers  of  perlsliables  wtio  use  air 
freight?  The  feeder-line  system,  which  has 
a  good  record,  still  iocs  not  handle  air  freight. 
And  If  It  did.  there  would  be  the  problem  of 
transfer  at  points  which  might  force  preeent  . 
enterprises  osteg  the  atr-freight  system  to 
move  dsewhsrc. 

Salem  merchants  affected  by  this  sir  freight 
are  florists,  bulb  growers,  tvirkey  and  poul- 
try hatcheries,  and  specialities  like  mush- 
rooms. Theee  ^tatpriaes  have  spent  coo- 
slderable  money  sad  time  in  developing  a 
tie  with  air  freight  fest  service.  It  takes  no 
effort  to  understand  the  predicament  they 
would  be  In  If  they  lost  the  local  United 
outlet  here. 

What  stout  ^atc  oOcials.  bosinesaraen 
and  others  here  who  need  an  easy  system  of 
air  travel?  Perhaps  a  feeder-line  is  neees- 
sary.  too.  but.  If  anything.  United's  service 
should  be  augmented  Instead  of  curbed.  The 
Capital  Journal  has  repeatedly  called  for 
better  service  out  of  here. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  should  explain  to  the  people  of 
the  city  and  area  why  they  propoee  to  cut  off 
Mainllner  service  instead  of  having  United 
explain  why  it  should  remain  here.  Salem  s 
case  stands  on  its  own. 


Feasibility  of  sd  Addifioaal  Crossbg  of 
San  Frascisco  Bay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


c* 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 


or  CALxroaxia 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEWUSUTTAllVISS 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1949 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  Hon.  Louis  Johnson.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  a  statement  by 
Itear  Adm.  John  J.  Manning: 

TBS  SacarrasT  or  DxrsKsa. 

Washington.  June  1€.  1949. 

Boo.  Caai.  VtKsow, 

Chatrman.  Committee  on   Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  of  Representatives. 
liT  Dkax  lis.  Cbaikmam:  The  views  of  the 
National  Military  Bstabllshment  with  respect 
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to  H.  R.  4079  have  been  requMt«d  by  your 
eoiiimitt««. 

Tb*  Amy.  the  Nary,  and  the  Secretary  of 
De!enae  are  all  on  record  In  favor  of  what 
baa  come  to  b«  known  aa  the  "aoutbern 
croaalog  '  of  San  Pranctsco  Bay.  aa  the  pre- 
rarred  tocaUoo  Iron  the  military  viewpoint 

In  rttm  d  our  poaltlon  In  favor  of  the 
aoutbam  croaaUiK.  we  recommend  against  the 
enaeUMnt  of  H  R  4070. 

A  flopy  of  an  earlier  letter  on  this  subject. 
cdditHaed  to  the  mayor  of  San  PrancUco.  la 
attached. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  con- 
aulted  and  advises  that,  while  there  Is  no 
ob)ectlMi  to  the  submission  of  this  report, 
the  ezprwilon  for  the  preference  of  the 
southern  croaalng  shoiild  not  be  construed  as 
an  indication  that  the  National  Military  Es- 
tahltahment  would  support  a  request  for  Fed- 
aval  fundB  to  aaalst  in  construction  should 
that  roota  be  finally  decldad  upon. 

wnh  kitirtaat  ragarda.  I  am. 
■tnearaly  youra. 

Loms  Johnson. 

My  nam*  la  John  J.  Manning,  rear  admiral. 
CEC.  United  States  Navy.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Ooclts.  Navy  Department,  which 
Bureau  has  cognizance  of  all  Navy  real-estate 
matters. 

Pursuant  to  House  Reaolutlon  839.  Beventy- 
Dlnth  Congress,  a  Joint  Army-Navy  Board 
was  appointed  in  1»4«  to  determine  the  need 
and  feasibility  for  an  additional  crossing  ol 
San  Francisco  Bay.  This  Board  concluded, 
which  conclusion  was  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary ot  tb*  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mary,  that  aa  ragarda  the  national  defenae  a 
aacood  eroaatng  of  San  Francisco  Bay  was  not 
Imperative  It  was  recommended  that  If  a 
aaeond  croasing  were  to  be  provided  It  ahould 
extend  from  the  foot  of  Army  Street  In  San 
Franclaco  to  the  vicinity  of  Fifth  Street  In 
Alameda 

The  National  Military  Establishment  still  Is 
ct  the  opinion  that  the  location  recommend- 
ad  by  tlM  Bo«rd  referred  to  aa  the  southern 
evMMac  li  the  noore  daalrabie. 

Not  being  required  for  national  defenae. 
the  problem  becomes  one  for  local  determina- 
tion. If  the  will  of  the  local  people  deter- 
mines on  a  parallel  croaalng  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment could  Interpoae  no  objection  to  the 
granting  of  an  eaaeroent  across  Yerba  Buena 
laiand  tor  the  accommodation  of  a  parallel 
to  the  preaent  croaalng.  providing  all  eiist- 
Ing  Navy  faculties,  destroyed  or  disturbed  in- 
cident to  the  granting  of  this  easement  and 
)uent  construction  on  the  easement, 
ba  raatored  to  their  full  and  preaent  ca- 
pacity and  uaabUlty. 


Teackcri'  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TSMNCSSXX 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATTVB 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
MMMMition  of  the  National  Educa- 
latclatlon  the  members  of  that 
great  organliatlon  saw  tit  to  elect  as 
their  president  a  most  distinguished 
educator.  Dr  Andrew  D.  Holt,  of  Ten- 
OMsee. 


Dr.  Holt  is  a  teacher's  teacher,  who  has 
served  as  a  rural  country  school  teacher 
and  as  a  college  professor.  Por  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Tennes- 
see Education  Association  and  has  ever 
been  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  education  In  Tennessee 
and  the  South.  This  latest  honor  which 
has  come  to  him  merely  broadens  his 
field  of  distinguished  service.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  Its  choice  of  Dr.  Holt, 
a  strong,  dynamic  person — able  and  far- 
sighted.  It  is  an  honor  which  he  has 
truly  merited. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  Monday  la.st 
In  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  which 
pays  deserved  attention  to  Dr.  Holt's 
abilities  and  the  critical  Job  which  lies 
ahead  for  him  and  the  field  of  education 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

TZACHEKS'    CHOICX 

Election  of  Dr  Andrew  D.  Holt  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Educatkm  Aaaociation 
will  give  the  public  school  tMCfacrs  of  the 
country  a  quality  of  leadership  they  greatly 
need  during  the  year  ahead. 

His  top  aaalgnment  for  the  year  will  be  to 
pilot  through  a  Congress,  which  has  had 
great  difficulty  mustering  a  majority  to  agree 
on  any  progressive  measure,  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  The  bill,  at  the  top  of 
NEA's  legislative  agenda  for  two  sessions  of 
Congresa.  has  thus  far  t>een  stalled  by  a 
coalition  of  States  rlghters.  economy  advo- 
cates, and  Congreaamen  with  rellgloua  objec- 
tloiu. 

Dr.  Holt  has  proven  himself  a  maater  at 
legUlatlve  strategy  before  the  general  as- 
sembly of  his  home  State,  where  he  has  ably 
served  the  Tennessee  Education  Association 
and  the  cause  of  public  education  for  many 
years.  If  any  man  can  smooth  aside  con- 
gressional objections  to  the  Federal  aid  bill, 
he  is  that  man 

During  hU  year  in  the  NBA  presidency  Dr 
Holt  also  will  be  required  to  steer  the  course 
of  the  aaaociation  through  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  race  on  which  no  clear  policies  were 
fixed  by  the  convention  that  elected  him 
The  sound  thinking  and  tactful,  but  realistic, 
approach  to  aocUl  problems  for  which  he 
la  widely  known  at  home  will  stand  him  In 
good  stead  In  such  noattera. 

Thoae  Intereated  in  Improved  standards  for 
public  education  In  Tennessee  will  miss  his 
reaourcaful  and  energetic  leadership  for  the 
year,  but  they  will  surrender  him  unselfishly 
to  a  wider  field  of  service  and  will  wlah  him 
good  luck 


The  Spending  Paaacea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or    MAS&ACHU&XTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13. 1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Herald  of  July  12.  IMS: 


THX  SrXNDING  PANACXA 

President  Trtunan  yeaterday  committed 
the  United  Statea  to  a  major  change  of  eco- 
nomic course,  a  change  which  may  rank  as 
the  gFMitaat  blunder  of  his  administration. 
He  eataMlahed  the  principle  of  deficit  financ- 
ing In  peacetime  during  a  relatively  high, 
though  ebbing,  prosperity. 

Oovernm«>nt  apendlng.  he  says,  cant  be 
stopped  now  It  wasn't  stopped  during  the 
Inflationary  boom.  When,  in  the  name  of 
economic  common  sense,  can  it  be  stopped? 

"When  I  submitted  my  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1950  last  January,  the  programs  of 
expenditure  that  I  then  recommended  were 
held  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  our 
basic  needs  in  view  of  the  Inflationary  strain 
upon  materials  and  manpower  then  prevail- 
ing." the  President  said.  "Now  that  this 
strain  has  been  removed.  It  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  sound  fiscal  policy  and  common 
sense  to  make  these  programs  smaller." 
Wherein  he  repeats  the  dictum  of  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  that  "Government  outlays 
have  operated  In  the  main  as  a  salutary  sus- 
taining force,  and  the  slashing  of  such  ex- 
penditures at  this  time  would  aggravate  de- 
fiationary  trends." 

The  President  does  withdraw  his  demands 
for  a  •4.0UO.GO0.0OO  tax  Increase,  which  U  well. 
But  if  spending  must  go  on  unabated,  we 
face  mounting  deficits,  higher  than  the  $1,- 
ei  1.000.000  we  ended  fiscal  1949  on. 

And  this  red-ink  financing  is  occurring  not 
In  a  depression,  but  at  a  time  when  civilian 
employment  stands  at  59.6  million  and  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  Nation  Is  up 
around  •254.000.000.000,  higher  than  any  year 
except  1948  Indeed  the  President  himself 
states  that  "our  economy  Is  still  operating 
at  high  levels  of  employment  and  produc- 
tion " 

Thta  la  a  revelation  of  the  President's  phi- 
losophy. When  the  country  Is  prosperous,  let 
the  government  spend  because  It  has  the 
money  When  prosperity  ebbs  a  little,  keep 
on  spending  to  restore  prosperity.  And.  we 
may  presume.  If  prosperity  slips  still  further, 
spend  still  more.  Spending.  It  seems.  Is  good 
for  everything. 
•  For  16  consecutive  years,  from  1931  through 
1948,  we  had  annual  deficits,  adding  a  quar- 
ter of  a  trillion  (yes,  trillion »  dollars  to  the 
national  debt.  Then,  however,  we  were  first 
attempting  to  spend  our  way  out  of  a  de- 
pression and  later  fighting  a  war.  We  are 
now  setting  off  on  the  assumption  that  any- 
•  thing  less  than  Inflation  demands  deflclt 
sf>endlng. 

The  use  of  large  public  funds  for  a  useful 
works  program  dvirlng  the  real  depression 
might  restore  the  economy.  But  only  If 
FMeral  spending  has  been  at  a  reasonably 
low  level  previously. 

If  President  Truman  la  called  upon  to  con- 
tend with  a  real  depression,  his  emergency 
spending  will  have  to  be  piled  on  top  of  a 
Federal  budget  of  over  §40.000.000.000  and  a 
high  tax  level  that  has  already  largely  dried 
up  the  revenue  sources  on  which  local  and 
State  governmenu  can  undertake  public 
works.  And  during  the  last  depression  the 
local  and  Stats  governmenu  stopped  spend- 
ing faatsr  than  the  Federal  Government  In- 
creased spending,  so  that  the  program  was 
getting  nowhere 

Senator  Brao  the  other  day  said  Congress 
»Myo0P  make  the  fateful  decialon  whether 
to  ratftnch  drastically,  impose  staggering 
"•'  taxes  or  embrace  deficit  spending  again. 
New  taxes,  he  felt,  aa  the  President  does  now. 
would  be  unwise.  Deficit  spending  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  roMl  to  certain  rum.  The 
only  course  left  was  to  reduce  expenditures. 

The  "fateful  decision"  that  Mr  Truman 
made  yesterday  was  to  embark  the  Nation  on 
a  course  of  deflclt  apendlng.  the  end  of  which 
no  maa  can  sm. 
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The  George  Refers  Gark  Memorial 
Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRETT  L  WITHERS 

or  ki:ntuck7 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  13  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  ?',  1949 

Mr.  WITHERS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  Mau- 
rice H.  Thatcher,  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Kentucky, 
which  was  published  in  the  Ftlson  Club 
History  Quarterly.  Mr.  Thatcher  relates 
the  story  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Memorial  Bridge  and  tells  something 
about  the  pioneer  for  whom  it  was 
named. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THX     CEOSCC     ROGERS     CI-AKK     MEMORIAL     BRIDGE 

(By  Maurice  H  Thatcher.  Washington.  D.  C.) 

At  long  last,  within  the  city  of  Louisville 
and  the  Louisville  region,  there  has  been 
brought  about  a  formal  recognition  of  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  magnificent  serv- 
ices of  the  city's  founder,  Kentucky's  pre- 
server, and  the  hero  of  the  illustrious  con- 
quest of  the  Northwest  Territory  during  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution.  Through 
the  official  action,  on  January  17.  1949.  of 
Hon.  Garrett  L.  WrrHEP",  thei.  State  High- 
way Commissioner  lor  Kentucky,  now  United 
States  Senator,  the  new  municipal  bridge, 
spanning  the  Ohio  River,  and  connecting  the 
cities  of  LouisvUle.  Ky..  and  JefferscnvUle. 
Ind..  was  cfllclally  named  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  Bridge. 

The  reasons  Justifying  this  action,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  highway  commissioner. 
were  many  and  altogether  convincing. 
There  had  been  several  names  proposed  for 
the  bridge,  which  were  all  worthy  and  given 
careful  consideration.  In  behalf  of  the 
Clark  proposal,  some  of  the  reasons  con- 
sidered were:  his  founding  of  LoulsvUIe;  his 
Identification  with  and  residence  in  the 
Louisville.  Jefferson  vllle.  and  ClarksvUle 
communities:  his  utUlzatlou  of  the  Louls- 
vUIe site  as  the  base  of  operations^  for  his 
great  campaigns  waged  In  the  Northwest 
conquest;  and  the  Inadequacy,  throtigh  the 
years  that  hare  elapsed  since  his  death. 
of  any  appropiHate  recognition  by  Louisville 
and  Kentucky  of  his  outstanding  mUltary 
exploits  which,  by  eminent  historians,  are 
appraised  as  being  second  only  to  those  of 
Washington  himself  In  value  to  the^Republlc 
during  the  founding  period.  Thesf  consid- 
erations. It  may  be  said,  together  with  the 
further  one  that  the  Clark  name  has  a  se- 
cure and  ever-endurlng  historical  standing 
and  Is  possessed  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional significance,  were  cf  sufficient  weight 
to  Influence  Commissioner  WrrHixs  In  arriv- 
ing at  his  decision.  No  Informed  man  or 
woman — from  any  part  of  the  Nation,  how- 
ever remote — In  driving  across  this  beautiful 
bridge,  ahd  reading  the  suspended  Inscrip- 
tion, George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  Bridge, 
will  fall  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
significance  thus  Involved  No  contempo- 
rary name,  of  whatsoever  merit,  could  tie  as 
widely  understood  and  acclaimed  as  that 
bestowed  by  Commissioner  WrraExs.  and  he 
la  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  the  wis- 
dom of  his  action,  which  was  readied  only 
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after  the  fullest  and  fairest  study  of  all  the 
arguments  and  factors  Involved. 

These  were  the  effective  arguments  pre- 
sented through  the  press  and  to  Commis- 
sioner Withers  by  proponents  for  th.*  Clark 
name,  among  whom  v,ere  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal and  Times,  the  Piison  Club,  the 
Clark  County  Historical  Society,  and  the 
board  of  trade  of  JeSersonvUle.  and  other 
organizations  and  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Louisville  and  southern  Indiana.  Including 
Lucien  Beckner.  Louis  R.  Faulkner.  Miss  Mary 
VerhoefT.  Grstave  A.  Brcaux.  Joseph  M. 
Hayse,  D.  B.  G  Rose.  John  H.  Chandler,  and 
others  of  Louisville,  who  were  fully  famuiar 
with  the  Clark  history  and  the  bridge  story 

The  idea  of  such  a  highway  link  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  had  long  been 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Louisville  and  southern  Indiana.  Exactly 
where  and  when  it  began.  It  Is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Undoubtedly,  a  vital  seed  was  planted 
by  the  late  Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham  In 
an  address  before  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Trade  at  its  New  Year's  reception.  January  1. 
1919.  In  February  1920.  the  JeffersonvlUe 
Rotary  Club  appointed  Wllmer  T.  Fox  chair- 
man of  its  bridge  committee  and  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  attention  to  the  need 
for  a  highway  bridge  l)etwe€n  Louisville  and 
JeffersonvlUe.  In  May  1920.  Joseph  Burge. 
president  of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade, 
appointed  a  bridge  committee,  headed  by 
David  B.  G.  Rose,  to  study  the  need  for  such 
a  bridge,  then  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fox  as  the 
proposed  wagon  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River. 
In  1922.  whUe  Huston  Quln  was  mayor  of 
LouisvUle.  a  survey  of  the  question  of  such 
a  bridge  was  proposed  by  Alderman  George 
W.  Stege.  Then  followed  action  In  1923  by 
the  LouisvUle  Board  of  Trade  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  committee,  headed  by  Fred- 
eric M.  Sackett.  afterwards  United  States 
Senator  for  Kentucky,  to  make  a  study  of 
the  question.  Mr.  Sackett  expended,  per- 
sonally, a  considerable  sum  in  the  study. 
In  September  1923.  the  LouisvUle  Real  Es- 
tate Board  proposed  a  similar  committee. 
In  that  month.  Mayor  Quln  received  two  pro- 
posals for  the  building  of  the  bridge.  In 
the  following  month,  the  LoulsvUIe  Board  of 
Trade  offered  plaiu  for  the  bridge;  and  this 
step.  In  turn,  was  followed  by  the  mayor's 
recommendation  urging  specific  action. 
These  proposals  Involved  the  question  of  the 
Issuance  of  bonds  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  presented  the  issue 
of  free  bridge  or  toU  bridge,  which  question 
and  Issue  were  debated  during  the  following 
years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tmder  the  con- 
stitution of  Kentucky,  a  city  of  the  first 
class,  such  as  LovUsvUle,  cannot  Issue  bonds 
base-^  upon  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  city 
unless  issuance  is  authorized  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  an  election 
held  for  that  purpose.  And  it  should  l)e  fur- 
ther noted  that  before  a  bridge  Is  built  across 
a  navigable  stream  In  the  United  States,  the 
consent  of  Congress  must  be  secured;  and 
Congress  may  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
construction  and  operation,  including  pro- 
visions as  to  the  tolls  that  may  be  charged. 

In  1924.  Mayor  Quln  created  a  bridge  com- 
mittee, headed  by  WUliam  Black,  as  chair- 
man. Other  members  were:  R.  E.  Fllson, 
Alex  E  Johnson,  George  W.  Hubley.  and 
MaJ.  W.  H.  McAlpine.  of  Louisville;  and 
WUmer  T.  Fox.  W.  Y.  PUlebrown.  Col.  John 
R.  R.  Hannay.  and  Charles  T.  Kert2sch,  of 
JeffersonvlUe.  In  November  1925.  this  com- 
mittee reported  In  favor  of  a  four-lane  high- 
way bridge,  with  the  Louisville  approach  at 
some  point  between  Third  and  Twelfth 
Streets.  In  January  1926.  Mayor  Arthur  A. 
Will  continued  the  "Mayor's  Bridge  Com- 
mittee," with  the  same  members  appointed 
by  Mayor  Quln. 


The  matter  hating  reached  this  stage,  it 
was  thought  that  a  bond  Issue  would  have 
t<  be  voted  upon  to  provide  funds  for  the 
buUding  of  the  bridge.  Accordingly,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Louisville  officials,  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  by  act  of  March  20.  1926, 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
bridge  commission  and  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  with  a  bond 
Issue  to  be  voted  on  therefor.  Under  the 
authority  of  this  act.  Mayor  Will  Hppointed 
as  members  of  the  commission,  William. 
Black,  chairman.  George  M.  Eady.  Fred 
Porcht.  and  W^iUiam  Heyburn.  with  George 
W.  Ilubley  as  acting  secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  given  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  It  was  necessary,  as 
noted  above,  to  get  authority  from  Congress. 
Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  officials 
of  Louisville.  I.  as  the  representative  of  the 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  District  In 
Congress,  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  blU  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress  to  the  construction  of  such  a  bridge 
to  be  begun  within  1  year  from  date  of  en- 
actment, with  the  power  to  Impose  tolls, 
over  a  period  of  30  years  from  the  date  of 
completion,  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing, repairing  and  operating  the  bridge,  and 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  construction.  Through  my  efforts 
In  the  House,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Senator  Sackett  In  the  Senate,  the  bUl  be- 
came a  law  AprU  2,  1926 

At    the    following    November    election    of 

1926.  a  bond  Issue  proposal  In  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  to  be  operated 
free  of  tolls,  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  LoulsvUIe.     The  proposal  failed. 

The  city  officials  desiring  to  make  another 
try  of  the  bridge  issue  prop>osal.  I  Introduced 
In  Congress  a  measure  extending  the  date 
of  beginning  construction,  as  provided  In 
the  act  of  AprU  2.  1926.  1  year  and  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  bridge  3  years. 
This  measure,  again  with  Senator  Sackett's 
aid  and  cooperation,  was  enacted,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  March  3,   1927. 

At    the    following    November    election    of 

1927.  the  citizens  of  LoulsvUIe  voted  a  second 
time  on  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  based  on  a 
proposed  collection  of  tolls,  over  a  period  of 
30  years  from  completion  of  the  bridge,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  bridge  was  to  t>e 
free.     This  bond  issue  proposal  also  faUed. 

Thus  It  became  necessary  to  handle  the 
bridge  situation  In  such  a  way  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  bond  issue  approval  by  the 
voters. 

During  Mayor  Will's  Incumtwncy,  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  certain  Investment  In- 
terests that  the  fimds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  might  be  loaned  to 
the  city  If  the  net  tolls  from  the  bridge  might 
be  pledged  for  the  repaying  of  the  loan. 
When  WUllam  B.  Harrison  t>ecame  mayor  cf 
Louisville,  remembering  the  experiences  of 
the  defeated  bond  Issues  and  having  before 
him  the  offer  of  Investment  brokers  to  loan 
the  city  ftinds  for  building  the  bridge,  based 
alone  on  the  net  earnings  of  the  structure, 
he  approved  the  Idea  of  such  a  loan  provided 
the  necessary  enabling  legislation  could  be 
had.  At  the  New  Tear's  reception  of  the 
LouisvUle  Board  of  Trade,  January  1,  1928. 
he  made  an  announcement  to  this  effect. 

Then  It  was  that  I.  at  the  request  of  the 
city  and  the  Investment  bankers  who  ex- 
pected to  make  the  loan  to  the  city.  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  and  ^xesaed  for  enactment 
the  necessary  enabling  measure  authorizing 
the  city,  or  any  board  of  commissioners  duly 
created  for  the  purpose,  to  construct  across 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Indiana  shore  a  high- 
way bridge;  and  providing  for  the  fixing  of 
tolls  sufficient  to  care  for  operation  and 
maintenance   and   the  amortization   of   the 
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cost  of  the  brttfcc.  with  tntcrvst  chars«s,  vtc  . 
owr  a  period  of  20  yean  Kt  the  end  of  that 
period  the  bridge  should  be  toll-free  except 
to  the  estcnt  that  tuUi  would  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  tbm  structure  The 
bin  was  referred  to  the  HouM  Committee  on 
iBiWCtate  and  Porelgn  Commerce  I  urged 
•  favorable  report  on  the  measure  and  was 
aided  by  representations  of  the  Investment 
bankers  who  declared  their  willlngneea  to 
make  the  required  loan  to  the  city  of  LouU- 
Tllle  baaed  a-one  on  bonds  of  the  city  to  be 
paid  by  net  Income  from  the  operation  of 
tb*  brldfe  The  whole  plan  was  novel  but 
the  committee  saw  the  wisdom  of  such  mu- 
nicipal bridge  tlnanclnK  and  gave  lU  ap- 
proval to  the  bill  The  Rouse  passed  the 
bUI  It  was  later  accepted  and  passed  by  the 
Saaats.  and  became  a  law  by  Presidential 
apyroral  January  35.  1038. 

the  Kentucky  Legislature  for  1928 
an  act.  approved  by  Governor  Samp- 
PetM-uary  16,  1938.  creating  a  Louisville 
Bridse  Commission  and  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  connecting  Louisville 
with  Indiana  to  be  financed  by  revenue 
bonds  This  bUl  was  known  as  the  Perry  Act 
It  was  Introduced  In  the  senate  by  Banator 
WUllain  A  Perry  and  In  the  house  of  repre- 
■aatattvaa  by  Charles  Ryan,  at  the  request  of 
Mayrw  Harrison,  and  Its  pasaaga  was  due 
largaiy  to  their  efforts. 

Dnder  the  enabling  acts  of  Congress  and 
the  Kentucky  Leglalsture.  the  Louisville 
BrUI(e  Commission  undertook  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge.  The  provisions  of  these 
■•■■araa  arere  of  sufficient  breadth  to  per- 
mit Ha  eoBStructlon  under  the  indicated 
tarms.  Accordingly,  the  city  borrowed  iS.- 
000.000  from  the  Investment  bankers.  ?trana- 
han.  Hams  ft  Otl*.  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  at  4>4 
It  Interest,  with  the  revenue  bonds  of 
elty  glvt>n  therefor  with  net  tolls  as  a 
of  saeurlty 

On  the  eonpletlon  of  the  bridge,  at  a  cost 
of  sbout  H.831.000.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
on  October  31.  1929.  and  thrown  open  to 
public  use 

la  th«  meantime,  on  March  11.  1929.  due 
to  afforts  of  Froman  11  Coots,  of  the  Jef- 
f^raonvUlc  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  D  B.  O 
noac.  president  of  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Legislsture  of  Indiana,  by  act 
approved  tj  Gov  Harry  O.  Leslie,  exempted 
from  taxation  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
arty  of  the  brl4|a  locatad  In  Indiana.  Thus 
tba  aute  of  latftana  aada  tta  affective  eon* 
trlbution  tn  the  bridge  enterprise,  as  did  the 
city  of  Jefferson  vUle 

In  addition  to  those  ahready  mentioned 
who  served  as  chairmen  on  the  mayor's 
brUga  conuBltteaa  and  the  Louisville  Bridge 
Commission,  appointed  at  varknia  tlmaa. 
were  George  O.  Boomer  WHllani  Blaek.  DavM 
R  Castleman.  and  ifcKi^y  Reed.  At  the  time 
the  bridge  was  freed— November  1.  1B46— the 
■MHikars  of  the  bridge  commission  were 
MeKay  Read,  chairman.  Richard  W.  Bardasty, 
T   v.  Hartnett.  and  Lew  Ollrlch. 

It  waa  exactly  17  years  after  the  bridge  was 
completed  and  open  to  traffic  that  sU  the 
bridge  bonds  wtm  paid  and  the  bridgs  was 
fraed.  Approprlata  ceremonies  on  Oetobar 
SI  and  Noraraber  1.  194«.  marked  the  freeing 
of  tba  bridge  and  lu  transfer  by  the  city  of 
Loutavllle  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
The  printed  F>rogram  for  these  dedication 
ceremonies  contains  the  following: 

"October  Si.  1939:  Bridge  dedicated  with 
great  throng  present:  free  to  pedestrians  thst 
day,  to  motorists  tbe  following  day.  Speak- 
ers St  the  dedication :  Kentucky  United  States 
Senstor  Frederick  M  Sarkett;  Kentucky  Gov. 
Flem  D.  Sampson:  Indiana  Lt.  Gov  Edgar 
Buab:  LoulsTtlle  Congrsaamsn  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher:  Indiana  Congressman  Jamas  Dun- 
bar; LoutsvUle  Mayor  WUltam  B.  Harrison; 
JaffsnoBTlUa  Mayor  Harry  Polndexter:  Louls- 
▼tUa  BrMga  Qc— Iwlun  Chairman  William 


Black:  Loulsvtlle  Board  of  Trade  President 
D  B  G.  Rose.  The  Reverend  W.  M.  Brlney 
offers  an  Invocation  snd  Helen  West,  daugh- 
ter of  the  bridge  commission  secreUry.  Bd- 
ward  H.  West,  cute  ribbon  signalising  be- 
ginning of  service  " 

When  tba  bridge  was  transferred  to  the 
State  it  became  a  part  of  the  Kentucky  high- 
way and  bridge  system,  to  be  mslntalned  and 
operated  by  Kentucky  free  from  tolls. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  naming  of  va- 
rious others — officials,  organizations,  and 
citlaens — who  made  One  and  effective  con- 
trlbutkKu  to  the  success  of  tbe  bridge  en- 
terprlae.  The  fact  that  so  many  thus  served 
the  bridge  cause  made  It  difficult  to  wlect 
a  single  contemporaneous  name  (or  the 
bridge. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  great  high- 
way span  across  La  Belle  Riviere  that  many 
there  were  who  did  their  indispensable 
bits  in  bringing  to  success  this  splendid 
and  lung-cherished  dream.  In  the  final  me- 
morial treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  due  recognition  may  be  given  all. 

To  complete  the  appropriate  memorial  Iza- 
tlon  of  General  Clark  at  Louisville,  there 
sboold  be  erected  there,  at  or  near  the  south 
approMtt  to  the  bridge,  a  large  statue  of 
heroic  proportions,  vital  In  tU  poise  and 
posture:  and.  as  I  would  like  to  see.  with 
sword  pointed  to  the  great  Northwest  which 
his  valor  and  statesmanship  brought  into 
the  American  Union.  I  believe  that  Con- 
ly  look  favorably  on  a  measure  pro- 
tor  the  execution  and  erection  of  such 
a  statue,  and  it  and  tbe  great  bridge  bearing 
Clark's  name,  would  prove  inspirational.  In  a 
high  degree,  to  the  millions  who  will  cross 
this  structure  through  the  years  to  come 
SucU  bill  should  provide  that  the  National 
CoauBlaslon  of  Fine  Arts  approve  the  statue. 
tbus  amurtng  that  It  will  be  a  work  of  art. 
I  has*  dlaeuaaed  the  subject  wltb  Saaator 
WrrHBM.  and  be  approves  the  suggvUon  for 
the  statue,  and  has  Indicated  his  willingness 
to  Introduce  and  press  for  cnsctment  a  bill 
so  providing.  To  sld  In  this  proposal,  as 
well  as  to  arrange  for  full  and  adequate 
recognition  of  tbe  work  of  tbe  individuals 
and  organisations  who  have  contributed  to 
the  ■wccsss  of  the  bridge  enterprise,  it  Is 
suggested  that  the  State  and  city  officials 
appoint  an  appropriate  committee  The 
time  Is  ripe  for  such  action  and  It  should  not 
be  delayed. 


Tax  Break — Maybe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MassACHtTarrrs 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  13,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  append  an 
editorial  from  the  Medford  iMass.)  Mer- 
cury of  July  8.  1949: 

— Ma  TBS 


TAX 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  exdaa 
taxea  paid  by  American  oonaumers  may  wall 
be  kicked  out  the  window  If  cxurent  movea 
in  both  branchea  of  the  United  States  Con- 
greas  materialise. 

Plan  is  to  reduce  those  nuisance  taxes 
which  apply  on  theater  tlckcu.  furs,  lug- 
gaga,  cosmetics.  Uansportatlon  fares,  and 
telepboae  and  telegraph  uaage.  The  public 
has  been  yelling  for  relief  of  theae  taxes  In 
full;  Congraas  la  talking  In  terms  only  of 
reducing  them.  At  any  rate.  U  the  move- 
men  te   carry   through,  and   even   survive   a 


potential  Presidential  veto,  your  cost  of  living 
and  mine  will   be  reduced. 

Everyone  knows  that  taxes  on  many  cos- 
metics are  not  texes  on  cosmetics  st  all, 
but  taxes  on  botisebold  and  health  neces- 
saries. TransporUtlon  taxea  and  communi- 
cations taxes  fall  readily  Into  the  same  cate- 
gory AU  of  them  were  put  over  as  wartime 
a—tgancy  measures,  but  like  so  many  tem- 
porary and  emergency  taxes,  once  they  get 
on  the  books  It's  almost  impossible  to  get 
them  off. 

How  effectively  Congreaa  follows  tbrotigb 
on  what  it  has  started  will  be  watched  with 
eagerness  by  millions  of  Americans,  who 
would  like,  for  a  change,  to  get  more  for 
their  dollar  than  they  are  now  receiving 
when  they  pay  for  telephone  service  and  all 
the  other  items  now  taxed  at  fantastically 
high  rates. 


The  Women  of  America  Are  No  Longer 
Bound  by  tbe  Foar  Walls  of  Their 
Homes — They  Now  Are  Taking  Their 
Place  of  Responsibility,  Seeking  To 
Better  the  Goyernment  Under  Wbkk 
All  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  IMDUN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare 
Just  come  upon  a  truly  enlightening  and 
thought-provoking  article  by  the  Honor- 
able Prancss  p.  Bolton  entitled  "Women 
In  American  Politics." 

The  article  Is  most  timely  inasmuch  as 
Congressman  Bolton  traces  women's 
activities  In  politics  from  the  early  days 
of  the  suflTrage  movement — and  it  was 
Just  a  century  ago  that  in  the  little  town 
of  Seneca  Palls.  N  Y.,  a  group  of  women 
Initiated  the  women's  rights  movement. 

Mrs.  Bolton  tells,  among  other  things, 
of  the  part  that  women  played  in  the 
long,  hard  struggle  to  enact  effective 
chi!d-!abor  laws,  fair  labor  practices,  and 
especially  so  with  respect  to  minimum 
wage,  hours  of  labor,  social  security,  in- 
dustrial and  occupational  di5eases.  and 
the  sanitary  and  other  conditions  attend- 
ing their  employment. 

Pointing  out  their  many  accomplish- 
ments, Mrs.  Bolton  goes  on  to  say  that — 

They  are  alt  moniunente  to  those  ever  more 
potent  and  increasing  groups  of  indefatigable 
and  determined  women  who  for  the  last  80 
years  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
In  order  to  build  the  standard  of  living  we 
enjoy,  and  which  today  the  world  acclaims 
as  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  truly  an  Inspiring 
statement  written  by  one  of  America's 
greatest  women,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  able  and  capable  Members  that  ever 
sat  in  our  Nation's  Congress. 

I  want  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  frank, 
candid,  and  nonpartisan  statement  about 
the  part  that  women  have  played,  and 
are  continuing  to  play,  in  American 
politics. 
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It  1-  because  of  that  desire  that  I  am 
Including  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  ar- 
ticle by  the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Boltov, 
as  published  in  the  Pi  Lambda  Theta 
Journal  entitled  "The  Place  of  Women 
In  American  Politics." 

THX    PLACZ    or    WOMZM    TU    AMXBICAM    POUTICS 

(By  Frances  P.  Boltom) 

In  traveling,  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have 
frequently  been  asked:  "Just  what  is  woman's 
place  In  the  field  of  politics?"  At  times  it  has 
been  asked  erven  more  challenglngly  and 
abruptly:  "What  have  been  their  achieve- 
ments?" or  even  more  abruptly  still.  "Just 
what  have  you  American  women  done  in 
politics?" 

There  are  many — men  as  well  as  women — 
who  continue  to  contend  that  the  entry  of 
women  into  the  political  world  has  not 
brought  atMUt  a  single  change  or  benefit  to 
more  economic  or  better  government. 

It  has  been  with  long  and  deep  interest 
that  I  observed  the  economic,  sociological, 
educational,  and  other  advancements  that 
followed  the  enfranchisement  of  women  dur- 
ing the  past  three  decades.  Moreover,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
these  observations  with  respect  to  vastly  dif- 
fering people — and  In  various  countries. 

It  is  my  studied  finding  that  the  degree  of 
social,  as  well  as  all  other,  advancements  that 
directly  followed  that  enfranchisement,  have 
been  largely  local  In  character,  although  the 
many  benefits  which  have  accrued  are  now 
Indelibly  stamped  upon  each  nation. 

The  1948  election  returns  substantiate  the 
fact  that  In  some  ^larts  of  the  United  States 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  women 
avail  themselves  of  the  franchise.  Percent- 
agewise, the  vast  majority  who  do  vote  are 
found  in  tbe  great  metropolitan  areas,  with 
diminishing  percentages  in  the  "rurban,"  and 
a  still  smaller,  even  negligible,  jDercentage  in 
the  rural  areas  of  our  country.  In  general, 
women  of  tbe  South  take  far  less  Interest  In 
the  local.  State,  or  national  Issues  than  do 
women  in  the  North.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  woman's  vote  has  done  far 
less  to  better  civic  government  in  city  life 
than  in  the  less  densely  populated  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  benefits  that  inured  to 
dty  dwellers  have  been  inestimable. 

It  can.  In  truth,  be  said  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  where  political  machines 
are  in  operation  has  been  a  deterrent  to  good 
government,  and  moreover  has  held  back 
social  progress  In  all  areas  In  which  machine 
politics  are  dominant. 

In  the  great  metropolitan  city,  cities  such 
as  New  York.  Memphis,  and  Chicago,  politics 
have  long  been  organized  on  a  scale  whereby 
cmly  local,  county,  city,  or  even  State  Job- 
holders are  designated  to  act  as  precinct  cap- 
tains. To  the  precinct  captain  Is  given  the 
task  of  specifically  delivering  to  the  polls 
every  last  supporter  who  will  vote  for  the 
machine  candidate — regardless  of  the  Issues. 
In  fact.  In  the  larger  cities  this  political  sub- 
division finds  the  city-hall  clerk,  a  fireman, 
a  policeman,  an  employee  of  the  municipal 
highway  system,  or  some  other  municipal 
employee,  exclusively  designed  to  act  and 
serve  as  "block  captain."  It  has  been  his 
historic  and  continuing  duty  under  machine 
rule  to  provide  the  political  headquarters 
not  alone  with  the  name  of  every  man  and 
woman  eligible  to  enroll  In  the  primary — or 
otherwise  to  be  registered — but  to  bring  to 
the  polls  In  person  every  man  eligible  to  vote. 
In  addition  thereto  he  has  been  charged  with 
resp>onsiblUty  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
all  "boj-s"  in  his  block — to  know  their  ages 
and  to  see  that  they,  too,  became  enrolled  as 
voters  immediately  upon  reaching  the  legal 
voting  age. 

Moreover,  it  was  his  duty  to  know  all  for- 
eign-born residents:  see  that  they  got  their 


first-cltlzenshlp  papers;  follow  up  and  attend 
to  their  naturalization:  see  that  subsequently 
they  registered  and  voted  ttie  machine  ticket. 
Upon  his  ability  to  get  out  this  vote,  either 
in  his  block  or  In  his  precinct,  depended  the 
tenure  both  of  his  political  appointment  and 
subsequent  advance  in  grades  and  in  pay. 

The  records  established  under  this  system 
make  It  possible  in  every  city,  county.  State, 
and  even  In  national  elections,  for  the  bosses 
of  the  dominant  political  party  to  forecast, 
within  a  very  small  percentage,  the  total  that 
could  and  would  be  delivered  by  the  machine. 
Under  this  system  the  block  captains,  the 
precinct  captains,  and  the  ward  heelers — re- 
gardless of  climate  or  other  conditions — 
would  "get  out  the  vote" — snow.  rain,  or 
hail.  Too  often  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
this  is  either  good  or  bad  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican weather.  When  the  ballots  were 
counted,  and  all  names  checked  off  the  poll- 
ing list,  these  hlreUngs  could  count  upon 
losing  their  Jobs  If  they  had  failed  to  "get 
out  the  potential  vote  In  their  bailiwicks." 

It  Is  Indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  the  his- 
tory of  American  politics  that  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  an 
active  block  captain  or  precinct  worker  in 
thousands  of  Instances  was  actually  enabled 
practically  to  double  the  majority  that  he 
delivered  to  his  local  political  bosses  and 
machine. 

The  records  In  Innumerable  Instances  sup- 
port the  fact  indisputably  that,  under  or- 
ganized machine  rule,  as  the  male  member 
of  the  family  voted,  so  did  his  wife.  The  first 
principle  of  organized  machine  rule  Is  to  In- 
sure that  every  Individual  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  municipality,  the  county,  or  the  State, 
votes  at  every  election.  Subsequent  to  the 
time  when  women  got  the  vote,  not  alone  did 
the  officeholder  himself  have  to  register,  work 
for,  and  vote  the  machine  ticket,  but  his 
horses  Insisted,  and  the  block  captain  was 
tliere  to  insure  the  fact,  that  every  man  and 
every  woman  of  his  family — mother,  sisters, 
relatives,  and  friends — were  brought  to  the 
polls  under  the  high  presstires  exerted 
through  machine  practices  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinuation in  office  of  that  particular  em- 
ployee. 

Racial,  nationalistic,  and  forelgn-language- 
speaking  groups,  headed  by  men  as  well  as 
women  officeholdlng  leaders,  were  active 
In  every  campaign.  They  made  sure  that 
every  last  woman  in  their  particular  sphere 
was  enrolled  and  brought  to  the  polls  to  roU 
u^  a  big  majority  for  the  machine.  The  vot- 
ing lists  at  each  polling  place  were  checked 
each  hour  on  election  day.  and  as  the  hour  for 
the  closing  of  the  polls  approached,  "runners" 
were  sent  out  to  bring  in  such  as  had  not 
already  voted. 

To  the  shame  of  our  electoral  system,  the 
election  rettirns  in  many  municipalities  too 
often  disclosed  the  fact  that  under  the  power 
of  machine  politics,  many  men,  as  well  as 
•vomen,  were  legally  voted  at  the  polls  even 
though  they  did  not  present  themselves  In 
person  to  exercise  the  franchise — and  In 
many  Instances  were  not  legal  voters.  Wit- 
ness the  recent  disclosures  of  the  nefarious 
election  frauds  In  Kansas  City,  disclosures 
which  rocked  the  Nation  from  coast  to  coast. 

It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  these  prac- 
tices were  inflicted  upon  the  political  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  in  a  large  meas- 
ure because  many  women  felt  that  "the 
place  of  women  Is  In  the  home";  or  they  pre- 
ferred to  "let  the  menfolk  do  the  voting";  or 
they  thought  that  the  "smoke-filled  room" 
atmosphere  was  no  place  for  ladies.  Thus, 
women  were  unwittingly  surrendering  their 
rights  and  the  inestimable  benefits  that 
wotild  accrue  to  their  children,  and  their 
chUdren's  chUdren,  rather  than  accei>t  the 
responslbUity  of  citizenship  under  the  evils 
of  such  a  system. 

But  fortunately  for  America,  not  all 
women  were  to  be  thus  bounded  by  the  four 


walls  of  their  homes.  All  the  while  these 
conditions  obtained,  a  daring,  cotirageous, 
vocal  minority  of  women  kept  pounding  the 
pavements,  pulling  the  doort)€lls,  speaking 
to  small  literary  luncheons  and  sewing  cir- 
cles, urging  upon  their  fellow  women  that 
they  skand  in  line  with  the  men  In  excercls- 
Ing  their  franchise,  seeking  to  better  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  all  live. 

The  establishment  of  civil  service  and 
other  reforms  has  done  much  to  abate  the 
evils  of  the  patronage  system,  with  Its  ever- 
attending  pay-roll  evils.  The  disappearance 
from  election  headquarters  of  the  high  pres- 
sure minority  racial  and  nationalistic  groups 
and  leaders,  who  politically  exploited  their 
peoples,  gave  first  evidence  to  the  political 
leaders  in  America  that  women,  and  the 
women's  movement,  were  at  last  coming  Into 
their  own. 

How  happy  many  of  us  women  are  for  the 
parts,  large  and  small,  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  play  in  the  long,  hard  struggle 
to  enact  chlld-lab<»-  laws  and  fair-labor  prac- 
tices, especially  with  respect  to  hours  of 
labor.  Industrial  and  occupational  diseases, 
and  conditions  of  the  workers  attending  their 
employment. 

Even  In  the  days  of  tl  e  War  Between  the 
States,  In  the  midst  of  slavery,  there  was. 
a  growing  consciousness  of  the  evils  of  child 
labor,  but  a  significant  mUestone  In  the  long 
struggle  was  the  enactment.  In  1916,  by  our 
National  Congress,  of  the  first  Federal  chUd- 
labor  law. 

What,  In  the  essence,  was  the  extent  of 
child  labor  in  many  parts  of  otir  covmtry.  In 
sweatshops,  in  tenements  and  Industrial 
homes.  In  street  trades,  and  In  agricultural 
ptirsults?  Even  as  late  as  the  second  decade 
of  this  century,  over  a  million  girls  and  boys, 
thousands  of  whom  were  but  6  or  7  years  of 
age.  were  exploited  as  colony  labor  in  the 
mines,  the  textUe  and  other  mills  of  our 
country.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
a  father  to  seU  for  a  stipulated  weekly  sum 
his  brood  of  little  children  to  work  as  cot- 
ton pickers  at  so  much  money  per  week,  to 
be  delivered  to  him  each  week  end.  The 
only  contribution  the  father  made  was  to 
see  that  his  children — ah,  yes.  and  sometimes 
his  wife — were  in  the  mills  or  fields  each 
sunup. 

The  first  Federal  law  achieved  little.  All 
it  did  was  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  child  labor  that  were  shipped  across 
State  lines.  To  our  shame  be  it  said  that 
many  States  actually  resisted  the  enactment 
of  laws  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age.  But,  little 
by  little,  there  has  been  acceptance  of  the 
principle  behind  the  Federal  law,  that  chil- 
dren in  their  growing  years  must  be  protected 
from  exploitation. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Latxn"s 
Publication  No.  197.  "ChUd  Labor  Pacts  and 
Figures."  reports: 

"In  1900  •  •  •  nearly  800,000  children 
aged  10  to  13  years,  inclusive,  were  em- 
ployed. Between  1900  and  1910  the  number 
of  such  workers  Increased  by  more  than  100,- 
000.  In  1920  it  fell  off,  and  was  reduced  still 
further  In    1930." 

It  Is  Interesting  that  this  decrease  oc- 
curred during  the  first  10  years  of  woman 
suffrage  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1918 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
declared  the  first  child  labor  law  to  be  ua- 
constltutional. 

But  the  .sweat  and  toll  of  the  Innocent  chil- 
dren continued  to  be  exploited  within  the 
States  themselves  until  various  decisions  by 
the  courts  and  general  enlightenment 
throughout  the  country  finally  culminated 
in  the  chUd-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938.  Today,  the  prod' 
ucts  of  child  labor  are  declared  to  be  subject 
to  Interstate  law  If  the  raw  materials,  the  fuel, 
or  the  transportation  of  the  raw  materials 
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wer«  necwf  17  to  the  procesBtng  and  produc- 
tion cf  tbe  ttntsheu  prcxlucta  of  child  labor. 

The  entrance  of  women  Into  tndtutrtal  life 
In  mUl*  ant  factories  waa  fraught  with  many 
and  hedged  about  with  dtlBcultlea. 
the  hazards  of  certain  occupations, 
working  coodltlona  themselves  were  unpleas- 
ant and  many  times  exceedingly  bad.  The 
enfranchisement  of  "vomen  gave  fresh  Impe- 
tus t )  efforts  to  correct  these  renditions  and 
carry  on  the  sood  work  accomplished  by  such 
|>laB«cr  groups  as  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Onion  League,  organized  at  the  turn 
0*  the  century  Once  women  had  the  vote. 
eonctru<  tlve  action  wiu  Inevitable  Among 
the  far-reaching  improvements  of  this  period 
was  tha  of  forbidding  the  gainful  employ- 
ment of  minors  under  conditions  which  sub- 
teetad  them  to  immoral  Influencea. 

Prior  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
nationally,  concerted  efforts  were  made  to 
abat*  commercial  trafflc  In  white  slavery. 
■•re  again,  small  but  courageovu  groups 
of  women  by  constant,  persistent,  and  con- 
eartad  action  influenced  State  and  Federal 
cMoteta  and  i*n>UM>lble  party  leaders  This 
rwruNad  In  the  anaetment  of  a  Federal  stat- 
ute tMnntng  interstate  trafflc  In  commer- 
elaltaed  vtee  While  the  Federal  statute  can- 
not reach  the  traBc  within  the  Individual 
States.  It  waa  the  first  real  step  forward 
<|one  much  to  brlnx  about  State 
attacklnx  the  problem  at  Its  very 
It  rests  upon  us  all  to  continue  this 
attack  with  unflagging  effort  within  the 
•cfMvate  States. 

It  was  not  a  simple  thing  for  women  to 
find  ways  through  which  they  oould  make 
themselves  felt  In  political  life.  Very  wlsely 
tlM  Brat  eVorts  were  within  the  neighborhood. 
tlM  eooUBOBlty  level,  which,  after  all.  Is  but 
an  extension  of  the  home  Here  organ laed 
action  programe  were  Instituted.  Thvse  were 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  nstlonal 
woBMn's  organisations  Through  never- 
WMltaic  iebor.  women  have  succeeded  In  ee- 
f Wishing  throughout  the  Nation,  groups. 
MMM  and  large,  which  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  need  for  women's  Influence  In  all  areas 
of  liTlng  Quite  naturally,  these  groups  soon 
found  themselves  contendlni;  with  Che  prcb- 
lems  of  local.  State,  and  National  Govern- 
ment. These  national  organizations  so 
proved  thdr  value  that  the  major  political 
parties  organised  what  today  are  the  Re- 
OeaM>cratlc    Party    women's 


MotaMe  among  the  early  national  organl- 
■ktloaa,  arlKM*  Influences  have  been  far  reach- 
ing, are  the  Daucbters  of  the  American  Revo- 
tutlon.  Oenera]  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  United 
flf  tta*  Confederacy,  the  original 
Wlitkisl  Aasodatton  of  Colored  Women. 
Pen  Woman,  the  National  Oonffess 
and  Teachers.  American  Nivass 
Association,  and  the  TWCA— to  name  but  a 
fsv  Squally  notable,  but  coming  some  30 
or  SO  years  later,  are  the  National  W'lman's 
Party,  the  Federated  Business  and  Profee- 
alonal  Women's  Clube.  the  Women's  Service 
Cliihs.  such  as  Altrusa.  Zonta.  and  Sorop- 
tlmlsts.  Women's  Farm  and  Oarden  Associa- 
tion, and  the  sodailUee.  whose  consecrated 
purpose  Is  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
In  imo.  upon  the  achievement  of 
».  the  Leagite  of  Women  Voters  was 
orfanlaed  to  Insuuct  women  In  political 
proeadures  and  to  point  up  ths  Istiiss  All 
and  saany  more,  have  done  yeoman 
to  brine  to  iromen  not  only  oppor- 
but  a  eery  real  asnss  of  their  respon- 


women  have  becouM  a  definite 
d  the  political  ss  well  as  the  economic 
wt  the  Nation  as  wives  and  motlMrs.  aa 
__  and  dtlHsa.  Women  are  found  to- 
asy  tn  a  variety  of  gainful  employment.  In 
awsry  type  of  industry  Women  are  every- 
where fUUng  positions  of  Importance  In  com- 
merce and  trade  in  the  applied  and  liberal 


arts.  They  sit  among  the  jtidges:  they  play 
a  vital  part  in  medicine  and  surgery  They 
are  enrolled  an.ong  our  scientists  and  our 
doctors  of  divinity.  Only  In  politics  do  they 
•eem  to  lag  behind. 

I  wish  that  space  permitted  me  to  give 
you  my  recent  Impressions  of  the  tremen- 
dous Impact  that  women  have  made  upon 
the  countries  of  Europe;  particularly  has 
their  contribution  been  great  during  and 
since  the  war  yesra.  The  upsurge  of  the 
women  of  the  Near  East,  as  they  begin  to 
aasume  responsibility  for  the  future,  left  a 
deep  impression  upon  me  when  I  traveled 
there  In  1M7.  We  read  dally  of  what  the 
women  of  Asia  are  do.ng  with  respect  to  Im- 
proving the  educational,  hygienic,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  In  those  far-flung 
countries. 

Out  of  the  misery  and  travail  which  had 
long  been  Mother  India  has  come  the  libera- 
tion of  women.  It  stands  In  that  great 
Orient,  a  "pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire 
by  night."  pointing  the  way  to  a  newer,  finer, 
happier,  more  healthful,  and  richer  life  for 
400,000.000  people  In  that  vast  country  In 
India,  today,  there  are  53  women  members 
of  central  and  provincial  legislatures.  In  a 
government  barely  2  years  old.  Contrast 
that  number  with  our  own  country,  where 
but  nine  women  sit  In  the  National  Congress, 
eight  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and 
but  one  In  the  Senate — that  lone  woman 
being  the  first  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate 
without  having  first  been  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacazMry  created  by  the  death  of  her  bus- 
ban<l. 

This  brief  glimpse  of  the  women  of  other 
lands  suggests  that  we  must  not  rest,  there 
Is  still  too  much  to  do.  True,  we  can  take 
heart  from  the  accomplishments  of  recent 
years.  Our  aged,  our  Indigent,  our  maimed, 
and  our  sick,  our  veterans  and  our  large  army 
of  workers  today  find  themselves,  tn  the  sun- 
set years  of  their  lives,  better  able  to  meet 
the  burden  of  life  because  of  the  beneficent 
Influence  of  men  and  women  In  the  social 
fields  of  this  country.  The  poorhouses,  alms- 
bousss.  pestbouaes.  that  dotted  our  country 
not  many  years  ago  are  to  most  of  us  no  more 
than  a  memory. 

We  can  take  heart  from  the  elimination  of 
sweatahope  in  the  cities,  from  the  pieasanter 
and  safer  working  conditions  In  our  factories, 
from  the  tremendoti.s  advances  tn  the  open 
attack  upon  venereal  disease  and  tta  soelal 
causes,  all  monuments  to  those  ever  more 
potent  and  Inersaslng  groups  u(  Indefatigable 
and  determined  women  who  for  the  last  30 
years  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
tn  order  to  build  the  standard  of  living  we 
enjoy  and  which  today  the  world  acclaims 
as  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  we  women  are  reallsu.  We  know  that 
onaotved  problems  In  social  and  other  fields 
are  growing  apace  for  want  of  our  energies 
and  our  Inspifstkm.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
conditions  in  many  of  o«r  "t****^'  tDStttU- 
tlons  wblch  conunue  to  tliro*  a  dark  shadow 
across  our  land.  I  am  thinking  of  the  In- 
tolerance and  discrimination  which  still 
stalk  abroad  tn  our  wonderful  America. 
Most  sertous  of  all  the  problems  which  face 
our  country  today  is  one  peculiar  to  this  age 
of  Increasing  speed,  of  lH)erty  amounting,  too 
a<tcn.  to  license.  It  is  a  problem,  the  solu- 
tion for  vtalcb  we  women  must  assume  a 
major  responslMllty. 

We  have  done  much  to  stop  child  labor, 
but  what  of  our  children? 

A&k  that  brilliant.  d3mamlc,  heartful  young 
ArtmlaMislui  of  the  FMeral  Bureau  of  In- 
esstifStlgM.  as  I  have  done,  about  Juvenile 
daUaqveaey  vmt  tmm  m  he  gives  you  argu- 
manta  you  eaano*  tfappto— that  nis  not  our 
children  who  are  to  blame.  Only  lecMitly, 
Edgar  Hoover  said  to  me: 

'X>)ngreesman.  the  family  Is  the  first  great 
tratnhic  school'  tn  behavior  or  misbe- 
havior •  •  •  the  problem  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency  must  be  solved  In  the  home." 


Yes.  State  and  Federal  laws.  Important 
though  they  be.  are  not  enough.  His  state- 
ment should  present  a  challenge  to  all 
women — in  and  out  of  politics.  We  women 
know  that  in  the  hands  of  woman  Is  the 
power.  In  her  heart  the  motive  force,-  to 
maintain  and  sustain  ovtr  homes  We  women 
know  that  children  learn  mo^t  by  absorption 
of  what  goes  on  around  them.  Therefore, 
we  know  that  to  the  problem  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency must  be  addressed  the  talents  not 
alone  of  parents  but  of  teachers  and  Instruc- 
tors, of  script  writers  for  radio  and  television, 
of  comlc-strlp  artists  and  the  producers  of 
noving  pictures.  All  of  these,  and  many 
other  special  talents,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  that  problem  which  Is  of  such  major 
Importance  to  every  last  one  of  us  For  are 
not  the  youth  of  today  the  America  of  to- 
morrow? 

American  women  havi  never  yet  failed  to 
measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  when 
they  knew  what  they  faced  Surely  they  will 
not  fall  now. 


Americans  Are  Lacky 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Charles  Erwln  Wilson,  from  American 
magazine : 

SlUaUCANS    ULM    LUCKT 

(By  Charles  Erwln  Wilson,  president.  General 
Motors  Corp.) 

We  Americans,  I  sometimes  fear,  dont  half 
appreciate  our  good  fortune.  I  dined  not 
long  ago  with  an  auto  manufacttirer  from 
Sweden  who  had  come  to  Detroit  to  study 
United  Statee  production  methods. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  •it's  extraordinary: 
but  In  my  country  we  have  no  word  that's 
an  exact  equivalent  for  'opportunity.  In 
fact,  I  dont  beUeve  there's  any  such  word 
In  Oamao  or  Russian,  either.  In  Swedlah 
the  dossst  we  can  come  to  it  is  our  word  for 
'chance':  but  I  realise  that's  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  you  Americans  mean  when 
you  speak  of    opportunity.'  " 

His  words  put  me  in  mind  of  a  visit  I  paid 
to  England  last  December.  I  had  gone  there 
at  the  request  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
AdmUiUtratlon  in  Washington  As  we  were 
motoring  through  London,  the  British  oOclal 
who  was  acting  as  my  host  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "What  about  the  motto  General  Uotors 
tias  been  using— 'More  and  better  things  lor 
more  people'— U  that  Just  an  advertising 
slogan,  or  do  you  really  mean  it?" 

The  queetlon  flabbergasted  me.  Stifling 
my  natural  IrrluUon.  I  tried  as  best  I  couid 
to  frame  an  answer  he  would  understand. 
Before  I  could  speak,  however,  the  chauffeur 
who  was  driving  us  broke  In. 

"Over  here,  that's  frowned  on."  be  volun- 
teered. "The  chaps  who  are  running  the 
country  don't  believe  that  people  should  have 
the  bettar  things  you  talk  about." 

America's  wealth  Is  proverbial.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  many  times,  but  It  bears 
repeating,  that  whereas  we  possess  lem  than 
6  percent  of  the  world's  land  area  and  only 
about  7  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
we  nevertheless  enjoy  45  percent  of  the 
worlds  eiectrl-  power.  60  percent  of  lU 
radios.  58  percent  of  its  steel  output.  58  per- 
cent of  tts  tetefriiones.  63  percent  of  its  life 
Insurance,  and  78  percent  of  lU  passenger 
automobiles. 


Last  January  oia-  company  Introduced  its 
1M9  model  cars  to  the  public  by  a  3-week 
showing  at  a  leading  New  York  hotel.  More 
than  300,000  people  attended  the  display 
Virtually  every  man  and  woman  among  them 
was  at  least  a  potential  customer  for  some 
nuike  of  car.  Nor  did  any  of  them  think  that 
to  own  one  of  those  fine  cars  some  day  was 
a  dream  impossible  of  fulfillment. 

I  understand  that  about  the  same  time 
that  we  were  putting  on  this  auto  show  the 
United  Slates  Government's  Information 
affice  In  the  capital  of  Yugoslavia  placed  on 
exhibit  a  single  copy  of  an  American  mail- 
order catalog.  The  result  was  a  near  riot. 
Bel^:  ie's  traffic  was  disrupted  as  crowds 
blocks  long  stormed  the  office  for  a  chance 
to  examine  a  book  vrritten  in  a  tongue  they 
couldn't  understand,  gawp  at  illustrations 
of  shoes  and  silverware  and  electric  toasters 
they  had  absolutely  no  chance  of  buying. 

These  two  incidents  vividly  depict  the 
contrast  between  what  Americans  have  to 
live  on  and  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  to  do  without. 

Folks  in  other  countries  likewise  yearn 
for  the  sort  of  freedom  you  and  I  are  all 
too  prone  to  take  for  granted.  Every  so 
often  you  read  in  your  paper  how  some 
daring  group  or  individual  has  highjacked 
an  airplane  In  order  to  escape  from  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  Although  we  leave  the 
door  wide  open,  you  n?ver  read  of  people  here 
escaping  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Ib  the 
other  way  around  In  America.  Millions 
want  In.  but  none  want  out. 

Not  only  are  we  Americans  favored  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  earth's  Inhabitants; 
today's  ycung  people  are  the  luckiest  of  all 
Americans. 

I  heard  a  soeaker  describe  the  1890's  as 
America's  golden  decade 

Then,  he  said,  would  have  lieen  an  ideal 
time  to  live  In  this  country.  During  the 
1890's  he  pointed  out,  p>eopIe  here  had 
boundless  faith  in  their  country  and  Its 
liistltutlons.  We  had  conquered  the  fron- 
tiers. Our  railroads  were  practically  all 
built,  ^e  didn't  have  to  worry  about  In- 
come taxes  We  assumed  we  completely 
understood  the  physical  sciences  and  the 
laws  of  nature. 

I  was  iKtrn  In  1E90:  consequently.  1  have 
some  personal  recollections  of  that  golden 
decade.  One  of  my  earliest  memories  Is 
that  of  sitting  in  a  tin  tub  with  my  baby 
brother  and  watching  my  mother  lug  water 
for  our  bath  from  the  pump  on  the  back 
porch  and  the  kettle  on  the  kitchen  stove. 
Our  house  and  the  houses  of  all  our  neigh- 
bors were  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps.  There 
were  no  telephones  in  our  small  Ohio  town; 
the  only  local  form  of  transportation  was  by 
horse  and  buggy;  the  steam  railroad  and 
the  telegraph  liiie  beside  It  that  ran  north 
70  miles  to  Cleveland  provided  our  only 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  There  were 
no  washing  machines,  electric  refrigerators, 
vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  automobiles,  and, 
of  course,  no  airplanes  or  television  sets. 

In  the  1890's  Americans  worked  harder 
than  they  do  today.  Ten  hours  was  then 
considered  a  normal  working  day;  and  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  had  yet  to  be  In- 
vented. The  death  rate  for  people  from  6 
to  60  was  two-thirds  higher  than  It  is  now. 
while  four  times  as  many  children  died  be- 
fore  they  reached  the  age  of  6.  Americans 
then  had  poorer  health  and  less  education. 
Tuberculosis  claimed  six  times  as  many  vic- 
tims; epidemics  of  smallpox,  typhoid,  and 
scarlet  fever  recurred  with  disastrous  regu- 
larity. In  the  1890's  only  1  bo;  or  girl  of  17 
out  of  3  attended  high  school,  as  against  3 
out  of  3  today.  Techncdogy  and  the  progress 
that  results  have  made  possible  a  shortened 
workweek  and  improved  health  standards. 

I  learned  from  my  parents  that  a  good 
education  Is  won.^i  ahnoet  any  sacrifice. 
They  both  taught  school  themselves.  My 
father  on  gmdtiating  from  college  had  ac- 


cepted the  poet  of  principal  of  the  little  4- 
room  school  at  Minerva.  Ohio;  my  mother 
waa  teaching  there  when  he  arrived.  They 
met,  fell  in  love,  and  married;  and  my 
mother  abandoned  teaching  In  order  to 
raise  a  fAmlly. 

When  I  was  4.  my  father,  too.  gave  up 
teaching  to  t>ecome  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
at  nearby  Mineral  City,  a  conununlty  of 
about  1.200  people.  A  town  of  that  size  then 
afforded  plenty  of  educational  opportvmities 
even  outside  of  school.  There  was  a  black- 
smith shop  Just  one  s(;uare  down  the  street 
from  where  we  lived.  If  you  hvmg  around 
and  showed  any  Interest  in  what  he  was  do- 
ing, the  blacksmith  would  let  you  pump  the 
bellows,  hold  the  horsf  that  he  was  shoeing, 
or  help  him  shrink  a  tire  on  a  wheel. 

Across  the  way  was  a  lumber  yard  and 
planing  mill  The  men  who  worked  there 
were  glad  to  take  time  out  to  explain  to  iis 
boys  what  they  were  doing.  Whenever  a  car- 
load of  slate  or  tile  arrived  the  owner  of  the 
yard  would  pay  us  a  dlm-^  or  a  quarter  apiece 
to  help  unload  it. 

Mineral  City  derived  Its  name  from  a  small 
coal  mine  at  the  edge  of  town.  The  father  of 
one  cf  my  classmates  was  one  of  the  seven 
miners  employed  there.  I  remember  enter- 
ing the  mine  the  first  time  to  take  him  his 
dinner.  Althougli  the  day  was  hot  and 
bright.  It  was  cold  and  dark  Inside.  Later  I 
was  allowed  to  help  load  the  mine  cars  with 
coal  so  that  the  one  old  mule  could  draw 
them  from  the  mine;  this  annoyed  my 
mother,  as  I  was  sure  to  come  home  crow- 
black  from  coal  dust.  From  the  men  I 
learned  some  of  the  simpler  principles  of 
mining;  how  you  attacked  the  coal  by  un- 
dercutting; how  you  brought  it  down  by 
powder  charges,  which  you  set  off  with 
squibs:  how  you  ventilated  the  mine  with  a 
trapdoor  and  fire:  and  why  you  couldnt  go 
into  certain  entries  where  the  air  was  bad. 

Among  our  nearest  neighbors  were  two 
locomotive  engineers.  Charlie  Diebolt  ran 
the  passenger  locomotive  up  to  Cleveland; 
hlE  brother  BUI  h.uled  the  freight.  When 
his  engine  was  on  the  siding,  either  of 
these  men  would  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
us.  Often  I  took  Charlie's  lunch  pall  down 
to  him  or  ran  home  with  a  message  for  Bill's 
wife.  Then  I'd  clamber  up  Into  the  cab  and 
ask  endless  questions  about  how  the  steel 
monster  worked.  I  got  my  first  lessons  in 
mechanical  safety  from  listening  to  the  Die- 
bolt  brothers  discviss  the  newfangled  air 
brakes  that  would  hold  the  train  coming 
downgrade  from  Sandyvllle  and  the  auto- 
matic couplings  that  would  save  the  brake- 
man  from  smashed  hands. 

When  I  was  12  my  father  decided  that  it 
was  time  for  Mineral  City  to  catch  up  with 
the  march  of  progress.  He  persuaded  the 
other  council  members  to  Install  running 
water  and  electric  lights.  I  helped  survey 
the  line  for  the  pipe  that  was  to  bring  the 
water  from  Sandy  Creei.  After  the  power 
plant  was  built,  the  two  men  who  ran  it 
were  always  willing  to  let  me  lend  a  hand 
at  shoveling  coal,  especially  on  warm  sum- 
mer days.  In  return,  they  showed  me  how 
to  blow  off  the  boiler,  how  to  throw  the 
switches,  how  the  arc  lights  worked,  and 
other  wonders. 

I  learned  my  first  lesson  in  the  sanctity  of 
contracts  when  I  was  about  the  same  age. 
Across  the  lane  that  ran  behind  our  house 
was  an  apple  orchard.  The  grass  In  the 
orchard  needed  mowing,  and  I  needed  money 
to  buy  fireworks  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  owner,  and  offered  to 
do  the  Job  for  a  quarter.  I  worked  all  after- 
noon. But  the  orchard  was  large,  the  grass 
was  tall,  the  mower  was  dull,  and  I  was  Just 
a  little  tyke.  By  suppertlme  I  was  only  half 
through.  When  my  father  came  to  fetch 
me,  I  wotild  have  been  only  too  glad  to  quit; 
Instead,  he  silently  sxirveyed  the  situation, 
then  peeled  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work 
beside  me.  An  hour  later,  as  we  trudged 
wearily  across  the  lane,  toward  home  and  a 


supper  long  since  grown  cold,  he  rested  his 
hand  momentarily  on  my  shotilder. 

"Remember,  son,"  he  said,  "once  you've 
given  your  word,  always  live  up  to  it.  no  mat- 
ter how  much  it  costs  you." 

About  3  miles  from  where  I  lived  there  waa 
a  "communist"  settlement  called  Zoar.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Germans  some  80  years 
before  The  community  was  pretty  nearly 
self-sufficient.  The  folks  there  raised  their 
own  food.  Tliey  smelted  their  own  iron  and 
cast  their  own  Implements  In  a  primitive 
sort  of  foundry.  They  wove  their  own  cloth* 
Ing;  made  their  tile,  crockery,  and  brick; 
had  their  own  harness  shop,  and  built  their 
own  wagons.  They  were  a  sturdy,  lnde« 
pendent  lot;  but  they  had  some  pectillar 
notions.  For  one  thing,  they  all  dressed 
alike;  and.  for  another,  everything  they 
had — land,  houses,  bams,  tools,  and  cattle — 
was  owned  in  common.  They  had  a  dairy 
of  100  cows;  and  regardless  of  whether  you 
needed  1  quart  or  2  gallons,  you  got  the 
same  amount  of  milk  as  everybody  else. 

I  used  to  go  swimming  !  the  Zoar  Canal 
with  the  boys  of  the  community,  and  got  to 
learn  a  lot  about  their  customs.  After- 
ward I'd  discuss  what  Fd  learned  with  my 
father,  and  he'd  explain  why.  In  the  long 
run,  the  set-up  failed. 

After  a  number  of  tough  years  the  com- 
munity finally  seemed  prosperous.  The  Zoar 
Cinal  was  built  right  through  their  property, 
and  the  society  had  a  contract  for  building 
a  piece  of  it.  This  gave  them  cash  to  pay 
their  debts  and  transportation  to  the  market 
for  their  surplus  products. 

Prosperity  and  Increased  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  however,  revealed  the  weak- 
ness of  their  system.  Many  left  the  village 
to  seek  new  homes  for  themselves,  especially 
the  young  and  ambitious  men  to  whom  the 
brof.der  freedoms  of  the  outside  world  ap- 
pealed. The  older  members  of  Zoar  could 
not  keep  up  the  work,  and  they  employed 
outsiders,  which  added  to  their  difficulties. 
Finally  It  became  clear  that  they  could  not 
operate  a  communistic  society,  even  a  re- 
ligious form  of  communism.  In  competition 
with  a  free  society.  There  was  no  reward  for 
the  Industriotis  and  no  punishment  for  the 
idle,  which  tiltimately  led  to  universal  dis- 
satisfaction. By  mutual  agreement  the  Zoar 
society  was  finally  disbanded;  and  the  re- 
maining Zoarltes  and  their  descendants  t>e- 
came  regular  Americans. 

I  earned  my  first  real  money  while  I  was 
In  college,  working  summers  in  a  lamp 
works  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  help  defray  my 
tuition.  My  pay,  as  I  recall,  was  exactly  12 
cents  an  hour.  After  graduation  I  signed  up 
with  Westinghotise  as  an  apprentice  engi- 
neer at  18  cents  an  hour. 

One  of  my  earliest  chores  at  Westinghouss 
was  assembling  electrolytic-type  llghtntng 
arresters  used  on  direct-current  streetcar 
lines.  They  consisted  of  a  series  of  alumi- 
num disks  with  porcelain  and  felt  spacers 
In  between,  stacked  on  a  tripod  In  a  big 
crock 

The  way  I'd  been  Instructed  to  assemble 
them  was  to  lean  over  the  crock  and  put 
the  pieces  in  one  at  a  time,  a  tedious  Job 
at  t>est.  I  finished  the  first  lot  that  way.  In 
about  a  week  I  got  a  much  bigger  lot  to  do. 
By  that  time  I  waa  a  little  smarter.  I  built 
myself  some  subassemblies;  then  I  took 
my  stacks  of  parts  and  put  them  In  the 
crock.  This  way  I  leaned  over  two  or  three 
times.  Instead  of  maybe  40  times. 

This  speeded  up  the  Job  and  I  finished 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  I  was 
Just  writing  out  my  work  slip  when  one  of 
the  older  workers  sauntered  up  to  me. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "what  are  you  trying  to 
do— kiU  that  Job?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  countered. 

"Lock.  You're  one  of  these  young  appren- 
tices. You  wont  be  here  very  long.  Already 
you've  done  2  days'  work  in  less  than  a 
day.    If  you  turn  In  that  slip,  the  standard 
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«ai  te  1! hi  mi  a  «mI  ru  havt  to  work  twice  M 
hard  all  Um  rwrt  ot  mj  me." 

1  %mrotii4  In  my  bip:  but.  ao  far  as  I  knov. 

tta*  work  waa  pertomatf  ay  way;  even  t<  tha 

BO   OM    WOMld 

hatf  to  woffk  twtea  aa  bam  to  auka 
on   tha   )ob.   tmt   wouM  hava  accooa- 
wMh  tha  aaaaaaCovt. 

of  117  ■■eowd  jaar  at 
that  I 
to  tha  ^UaT  ■tlwiiia  otkx 
WhMi  I  got  there  I  roan4  that  Mr  Ben}a- 
■ita  O  Lamine  '-bm  chla<  cnfUMer  nreded 
a  T^unf  eagkaaar  to  chaaa  wp  blueprinia. 
■aba  catcnhitloaa.  aB4  te  aaMa  clerical 
wark  tar  h.<B.  Ma  MM  aaa  aftanrard  that 
I  taab  tha  |oh  befoe*  be  waa  aare  ba  bad 
n  to  ow  The  >  jaara  I  apent  In 
a 

for  any 
Wot  oul)  waa  Lamrae  ooe 
ml  tha  foraaaaal  aaflnccn  of  hia  time  but 
ba  waa  an  taaaater  AJso.  he  had  a  for- 
appaoach   to  ttatiUoff   young 

to  a  behhy. 
u  ualty  half  a  docen  other 
In  Lamme'a  outer  oOkw. 
oai  daalgu  and  eoBatrueOan  prob- 
:ema  ba  had  aaaigncd  tbeai  aa  part  «f  thair 
peograa  One  of  the  yoiinc 
in  hla 
AU  tba 
apeelal   twtotog   under   Mr 

laaa  lucky  to  ^  vc  attracted  the 
of  rorh  a  ra^«rkabla  aaan.  Bow 
right  wa  were  i»  proved  >f  tha  fact  that  a 
—Jim II I  of  hla  mtwhile  studenta  now  oc- 
copiy  tiwportaat  poaiUoaa  In  American  indua- 
trj  ^^ 


that  part  of 
ly  a«   tha 
alao    ot    aoutham    steak.     Whan    the 
CtvU  War  broke  out  there  was  a  bit  argu- 
ment a«ioBg  the  young  men  of  the  county 

they  ahould  tafea.  Aa 
It  like  the  Idea  of  IgM* 
Elghty-rTe  of  them  decided 
ta  baaa  a  aacrat  ballot  nd  all  go  with  the 
■wjortty  The  IMion  side  won  and  they 
ilseted  my  grandfather  captain:  and  all  86 
enlisted -u  gather     I  tmdcratand  that  is  the 

a 
lofai 
Mta 

Into 
getting  into  tl 
aaa  wbiia  It  waa  stiU  yo«ng. 
I  rsaaaaibar   vlvKtty  oiy  ftrat  sight  of  an 
ck  In   I£M  a 
to  Mtoaral  City  In  a  car 

•bout— the     •Mai  1 1    OMamobUe" 
t^ta   aoitg   about.     The    motor 

a  fearful 


the  aaachlne.  trying 
mm  baak  t*  heap  with  iv    What  a  thrill 

A  aaapla  ol  yaara  later  in  Atlantic  City 
I  had  my  ftrst  iMa  to  aa  alotoBkai.  A 
htogtag  W  for  a  shert  aph 
In  1913.  howeaar.  when  I 
I  taak  at  rtaalgwtog  aa  electnc 
for  IMaOaghoaaa,  I  neither 
a  car  nor  knaw  baar  ta  drive 
altuatlon  which  I 

_     It  IP  1  raaataad  aa  «Mr  to 


tha 
aa  I 


to 
ita  autoaaotlaa  iqulpaaaat  plant  from 
I  Plttoburgh  to  apalagltold.  Mms.    I  faced 
prohahimp  at  atoatag  my  famUy  aaybow, 
aaMart  to  Mka  «lat  job  with  llatoy.    I 
UUBk  that  If  that  factory  bad  atoyatf 
It  waa  to  laat  PMahurgn.  I  vary  gvob- 
ba  aa  aiactrtcal  ei^toear  today 
of  aa  autaaaohMe  manulacturer. 
that  ooe  way  to  makt 
af  Tatar  ofpartwnltMa  la  to  tspaad  jt.i 


I  hava 


knowledge  In  tha  dhaettoa  you  want  to  go. 
to  that  when  you  gal  a  tacky  tacaafc  you 
quaiUy  lor  tha  oppovtaaity.  A 
at  mtea  obaarvad  not  loog  ago  that  a 
reachM  tha  peak  ot  hla  phyaical  eapadty 
between  31  and  24  years.  After  that,  the 
only  way  be  can  conttnoe  growing  is  by  ex- 
panding hla  mind. 

I  am  a  atroaig  st^partar  at  formal  educa- 
tlon  Far  aaora  than  M  years  I  have  been  an 
at  wider  technical  training 
off  the  j-«  for  workers.  Bow- 
erer.  I  believe  that  «lMt  you  laam  in  claaa- 
rooma  u  only  a  bagtoning  for  what  ycu  can 
learn  to  yovr  arork  and  contacts  with  ether 
pecple  To  do  this  you  must  retain  yotir 
youthful  curloatty  and  maintain  an  open 
mind 

Sometimes  artuit  appeara  to  have  been  a 
bad  break  ultiawtaly  turns  out  to  have  bean 
a  good  one  Par  caample.  acme  years  ago  a 
certain  Detroit  schoci  bad  a  Janitor  who 
couidnt  even  lign  bis  mime.  The  school 
board  decided  the  attuatlOB  waa  ondlgniftod 
not  in  keeping  with  tha  Idea  la  of  edueatloa. 
ao  thry  let  hha  go.  This  waa  at  a  ttow  whaa 
the  rapMiy  espaiMllac  autoaaebUa  toduatry 
was  pro^liietoig  qatta  a  lot  oT  aerap  for  the 
disposal  of  which  It  had  made  no  provlaton 
So  thte  fellow  bought  a  band  truck  and 
taught  hlmeell  the  business  of  buying  and 
sailtag  acrap  Before  long  bed  iearaed  a  lot 
aboirt  the  Imatncaa  and  bad  aaaaaaad  quNa  a 
farttiae.  tncludtag  a  stx-flgure  bank  account, 
although  he  stin  algnad  hla  checks  with  just  a 
croaa  One  day  his  bustneaa  took  him  to  the 
cfVe  of  a  m  nnber  of  the  acboo)  board  that 
had  fired  him 

'•Mr  D."  the  member  asKed  admirtn^ly. 
"did  you  ever  stop  to  think  where  you  might 
be  If  you  could  read  and  write  *>" 

~8are."  D  replied  "I'd  still  be  the  Janitor 
of  joor  achool." 

Some  people  waste  time  and  energy  repin- 
ing about  the  weather  or  other  thlnga  that 
cannot  be  beiped  There  are  enough  things 
you  can  do  something  about  without  worry- 
ing about  thlnga  that  are  bejrond  your  Influ- 
ence Per hapa.  after  all.  the  beat  approach  Is 
that  life  Is  a  great  adventure  and  be  prepared 
to  take  It  as  It  cones — phaaorminua  Adapt- 
abttlty— the  faculty  of  adjusting  oneself 
quickly  and  easily  to  new  and  dliBcult  sltua- 
tlona — Is  a  priceless  asaet.  both  In  bualnew 
and  In  private  life. 

Tou  can  Improve  your  chances  If  you  make 
It  a  habit  always  to  give  your  current  job 
yotv  beet.  That  la  what  I  call  expoalng  your- 
self to  good  luck.  Work  la  really  a  normal 
part  of  living  and  In  lU  broader  aspecU  not 
just  a  means  of  staying  alive  A  man's  work 
ahotild  give  him  a  aanaa  of  futflUaant. 
That's  why  I  toy:  8eak  a  Job  you  kaoar  aasda 
doing  •  •  •  onf  jou  fMl  you  have  tha 
abUlty  and  MpartiBca  to  fill  *  *  *  one 
that's  Worth  doing  well,  one  you  know  will 
reward  you  for  doing  It  that  way.  Once 
you've  located  that  aort  of  Job.  ycu  should 
find  It  easy  to  give  it  your  vary  beat. 

A  few  mofithw  ago  we  hava  a  latter -writing 
contsat  hare  at  Oaoaral  Motors.  TtM  subject 
was  My  Job  and  Why  I  Like  It.  The  oooteat 
was  open  to  all  amployeaa  not  membera  ot 
the  executive  group  nearly  17&.0OO  of  them 
took  part.  A  theme  that  ran  thrui^h  all 
5.000  prtoe-vtaaUig  lattara  waa  prUte  in  the 
fritara'  wxvk.  One  worhar  "^i^tnt  It  up 
this  way: 

A  drop-foaga  apsrator  la  a  peculiar  sort  of 
Jv-w  Be  haa  a  tough  Job  axMl  he  la  proud  ot 
It  Bm  Boakto  forgla«B  •.  B.  or  10  hours  a 
ahift.  After  work  ha  toakea  them  In  tha 
uvem.  he  makto  theaa  at  tha  dinner  taMa. 
In  fact,  ba  oukkw  thaaa  wherever  and  atfi 
•v«r  ha  oaa  gat  aayoaa  to  UaUm,  aad  he 
alwaga  aaalMa  thtoa  baitar  thaa  any 
|uy.- 

Tba  hariar  aad  Irmgir  you  work  at 

Aftor  I  Itod  been  to  tha  Wt 
a  Um  awatha  ««  got  buay  oo 


orders  and  worksd  aa  much  aa  80  hours  a 
week  for  3  or  4  mootha.  It  waa  a  Uttle  hard 
on  the  archea.  but  It  paid  ati  In  experience. 

Tonll  Sad  It  pays  to  make  an  extra  eOort 
to    gat    akmg    with    people.      In    bualnaaa, 
I  or  Haall.  the  human  element 
Tba  Mggar  the   business,    tha 
t  Is  the  matter  of  teamwork. 

In  the  lettcr-arrltlng  conteat  I  previously 
referred  to  there  waa  a  letter  from  a  work- 
man who  wrote:  "I  have  a  good  foreman, 
and  for  every  reaaon  that  I  think  he  la  good 
I  like  my  J3b  just  thst  much  better  Be 
thinks  I  have  more  abUlty  than  I  think  I 
have,  ao  I  cooatatantly  do  better  work  than 
I  thought  I  could  do."  Toull  and  a  whole 
tha  art  of  getting  along  with 
tota  thoaa  aantencea. 

la  OtoMral  Matora  wa  have  manufactur- 
ing planta  In  BMny  different  cities.  We  turn 
out  a  wMe  variety  of  producu.  from  auto- 
mobiles to  Dlssel  locooBOtlvcs.  from  jet  en- 
gine to  boaae  refrigeratora  and  televlalon 
aata.  taat  yaar  we  made  more  riian  I.OCO.OOO 
ear  radloa.  It  takes  an  auMSlng  multtpllelty 
off  atoterlala  to  prodBca  thaaa  thtngs:  An 
autoBoblle.  for  example,  requlrea  no  leto 
thaa  8.000  Individual  parta.  Many  peo|ria 
often  wonder  bow  we  e\tx  get  all  these  parts 
together  and  build  theae  many  p>rodueta  on 
time.  It  la  only  the  teamwork  of  people 
that  aaakto  thta  poaaible— tha  teamwork  of 
SMuOM  OM  aaoptoyaas.  all  working  In  a  com- 
mon «0art  to  serve  the  millions  of  Americana 
who  arc  the  cuatomers  (or  our  products 

To  caah  in  on  your  ItKk  It'a  a  good  Idea, 
too.  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  keeping  your 
and  commitments.  As  you  go 
life,  youll  diacover  that  people  jt 
you.  not  a<one  by  what  you  do.  tut  by 
you  do.  in  ralaUaa  to  what  ycu  My  youll 
do  It's  almoat  aa  bad  to  make  promlaaa 
you  have  Uttle  or  IM  chance  of  keeping  as 
it  is  to  make  proaalaaa  you  don  t  Intend  to 
keep.  I've  never  forgotten  mowing  Mr. 
Dana'  orchard  and  my  (atber'a  counael  at 
th  -  time.  Since  then  I've  tried  not  to  make 
promlaaa  that  were  beyond  my  ability  to 
(ulfiU 

A  final  way  to  improve  your  luck  la  to 
look  facts  atralght  in  the  (ace.  Facte  are 
stubborn  things.  They  must  bg  reckoned 
With  If  you  attempt  to  brush  them  aalda 
aad  Ignore  them  you  are  sure  to  trip  oaw 
theaa.  An  Important  lasaoa  that  all  engl- 
ueara  must  laam  la  that  no  one  can  build 
a  bridga  or  a  machine  and  aubstitute  su- 
petaHlkui.  prejudice,  or  wuhful  thinking- 
(or  facte.  When  physical  and  engineering 
facte  are  Ignored,  krldgto  caiapaa  and  ma- 
chlnec  faU  Whan  other  facto  to  our  lives 
are  Ignorad.  tba  reaulte  may  ba  juat  as  dla> 
astrous.  though  tha  rauaaa  and  eHecte  otof 
aot  taaaaaMar. 

la  faaag  facta.  Mcraevcr.  It'a  a  good  Idea 
to  make  certain  ycu  know  exactly  what  they 
mean.  Tou  may  hava  heard  tha  atory  of 
the  traveler  who  caaa  to  a  stfaaaa  and. 
wanting  to  get  to  the  other  aide,  asked  a 
native  bow  deep  it  was.  "It  svcrages  just 
under  a  feet  deep."  the  native  toM  him. 
Nevertheleas.  the  stranger  drowned  trying 
to  wade  acroas. 

Bight  now  the  Russians  seem  to  be  twlat- 
tog  the  facte  of  adence.  Por  them  the  party 
line  la  the  truth  rathar  than  the  physical 
facta.  Par  example,  (laaiti  an  btoiogute  and 
thow  of  practically  every  other  country  have 
agreed  upon  certain  aclentlfically  obaerved 
facte  about  heredity.  Bowever.  thaaa  facta 
fly  in  the  face  of  Conumuilst.dagBm.  Tbara* 
(ore.  the  Buaalana.  rejccttog  the  fniHa  of 
m-re  than  a  century  of  careful  obaervaUon 
and  asparlment.  have  Invented  a  sort  of 
(airy- tale  Marxist  blotagy  of  theto  own. 
When  the  truth  la  recogniaed.  m  It  Is  stire 
to  ba  aeato  day.  a  large  hunk  of  lavlat  ideol- 
ogy wiu  aattapae. 

We  Atoactoana  would  be  mmhing  a  grave 
■totaht  M  1W  were  to  follow  Ruaala"a  exam- 
pla  by  fafuMag  to  look  facte   in   the  face. 
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We  shall  court  dlaaatcr  If,  Ignoring  the  facte 
about  democracy,  capttaUam,  and  free  enter- 
prise, we  attenii>t  to  substitute  dogma  or 
sheer  emotionalism. 

The  Important  facte  about  America  are 
these:  First,  our  present  system  Is  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  devised  In  history;  sec- 
ond. It  has  an  Inherent  abUlty  to  improve 
Itaelf — and.  In  fact,  la  constantly  Improving: 
and,  third,  it  la  built  on  the  desirability  of 
progress  and  Improvement.  Therefore,  to 
argue  that  we  shovild  scrap  our  S3rstem  be- 
cause it  isn't  already  perfect  makes  no  sense. 

I  look  upon  America  today  as  I  look  upon 
a  1948  car.  They  have  both  come  a  long 
way  from  their  early  beginnings.  Both  can 
stand  Improveaient.  But  each  of  them  Is  far 
and  away  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  haa 
been  produced  to  date.  God  willing.  I  hope 
to  do  my  share  toward  b\illdlr.g  still  better 
motorcars,  and.  as  one  in  millions,  to  do  my 
part  toward  creating  a  still  better  country. 

Another  fact  wt  need  to  face  Is  that  we 
must  be  willing  to  work  for  the  things  we 
would  like  to  have.  The  only  way  we  can 
Increase  ovir  jiroeperlty.  measured  in  terms 
of  physical  goods,  la  by  producing  more. 
Tou  can't  eat  bread  made  of  wheat  that's 
not  been  raised;  you  can't  ride  in  a  motor- 
car that  hasn't  been  manufactured.  That's 
why  Increasing  wages  without  ii 
production  wont  give  us  a  higher 
of  living. 

A  friend  of  mine  claims  he  has  figured 
out  a  way  to  hand  every  man,  woman,  and 
chUd  In  the  United  States  11.000.000  cash. 
He  asked  a  group  of  pieople  how  they  would 
spend  it. 

After  some  deliberation  one  woman  said 
she  would  go  to  Chicago  and  buy  herself  a 
number  of  things,  including  a  sable  coat. 

My  friend  aaked  how  she  proposed  to  get 
there. 

"I'd  take  the  train."  she  said. 

"How.  you've  got  to  remember  that  the  en- 
gineer and  the  fireman  and  the  brakeman 
and  the  condxictor  each  have  tl.OOO.OOO."  he 
reminded  her.  "Do  you  suppose  they're  going 
to  waste  their  time  riding  you  around  the 
country?" 

"■Weil,  1*11  go  some  other  way.  I  might  even 
walk." 

"Of  course,  by  the  time  you  get  there  all 
the  fur  coate  will  be  gone.  And  the  trappers 
each  have  tl.OOO.OOO,  too.  Will  they  be  will- 
ing to  go  out  in  the  snow  and  cold  and  catch 
more  animals  for  you?  And  remember,  the 
furriers  who  have  been  making  the  coate  and 
the  clerks  who  have  been  selling  them  are 
also  millionaires.  They're  hardly  likely  to 
bother  with  your  order." 

That  stiimped  her. 

"Well."  she  said  at  last.  "I  gueas  111  just 
have  to  make  my  old  coat  do." 

She  was  wrong,  of  course.  Money,  Itself 
is  not  the  answer.  Money  Is  essentially  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  a  common  medium 
for  valuing  goads  and  services.  In  the  final 
analysis  we  can  enjoy  only  what  we  produce. 
But  if  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  willing 
to  work  for  the  things  they'd  like  to  have  aa 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  there's  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  go  on  having  more  of 
everything 

To  do  so  we  shall  need  to  step  up  our  out- 
put per  acre,  per  machine,  and  per  man-hour. 
OiiT  prewar  rate  of  Improvement  in  this  re- 
spect was  between  2' 3  percent  and  3  per- 
cent a  year.  That  doesn't  sound  like  much; 
but  it  operates  like  compound  Interest.  If 
we  continue  to  maintain  that  rate,  we  shall 
have  a  standard  of  living  25  years  from  now 
twice  as  high  as  we  enjoy  today;  and  our 
great  grandchildren.  100  years  from  now. 
will  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  16  times  high- 
er than  we  have  at  present.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  and  at  no  time  in  history  has  any 
other  nation  ever  achieved,  let  alone  main- 
talaad,  such  a  rate  of  Increase  In  Ite  stend- 
ard  of  living.  Such  progress,  of  course,  as- 
sumes  that   we  avoid  disastrous   wars,   and 


that  we  do  not  artificially  and  rapidly  short- 
en hovirs  of  work  or  dissipate  in  other  waya 
the  fruite  of  science  and  technology. 

Changes  that  seem  to  take  place  slowly  as 
you  live  through  them  appear  in  retrospect 
to  have  arrived  from  nowhere  with  the  speed 
of  jet  propulsion.  During  my  lifetime  hu- 
manity has  witnessed  startling  advances  In 
science  and  technology.  My  boyhood  coin- 
cided with  high  noon  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
era.  Henry  Pord,  Thomas  Edison,  George 
Westlnghouse,  and  others  had  not  perfected 
their  inventions,  which  have  revolutionized 
our  entire  way  of  living.  The  Curies  had 
still  to  discover  radium,  upsetting  the  fun- 
damental concepte  of  physics  and  pointing 
the  way  to  the  release  of  atomic  energy. 

I  remember  the  first  movies.  I  watched 
Glenn  Curtiss  fiy  one  of  the  first  airplanes. 
I  even  assisted,  in  some  slight  measure.  In 
the  development  of  radio.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  developmente  of  the  next  half  cen- 
tvry  will  be,  any  more  than  I  could  foresee 
the  developments  of  the  past  50  years;  but 
I  do  know  that  they  will  be  equally  startling. 
New  and  important  discoveries  are  assuredly 
on  the  way;  and  human  needs  and  human 
wante  will  continue  to  expand  in  the  future, 
aa  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Each  new  discovery  opens  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  producing  more  and  accomplish- 
ing mere  with  the  same  amount  of  human 
labor.  The  opportunities  for  young  people 
today  are  undoubtedly  greater  than  when  I 
was  a  boy.  They  will  be  greater  still  to- 
morrow. 

Forty  yea;  8  ago,  when  I  was  launching  my 
career,  every  boy  expected  to  have  to  get  out 
and  bustle  to  make  a  living.  This  Is  true 
today;  but  the  same  amount  of  hiistle  will 
produce  a  much  better  living.  Of  course, 
those  young  people  who  expect  to  have  things 
made  easy  for  them  are  likely  to  receive  bene- 
flte  only  \p.  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
social  contributions.  The  more  there  are  of 
this  sort  the  less  will  be  the  competition  for 
the  girl  or  boy  who  has  the  energy  and  ambi- 
tion to  work  and  improve  himself. 

America  continues  to  be  a  wonderland  of 
opportunity  for  those  who  are  willing  to  In- 
vest a  little  extra  effort.  If  we  keep  it  that 
way.  If  we  hold  fast  to  the  things  that  made 
our  country  great,  no  force  on  earth  can  halt 
this  Nation'a  social  and  economic  progress. 
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Wednesday,  July  13. 1949 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  publication.  The  Bul- 
letin, volume  21,  July  4.  1949,  there  ap- 
peared a  reprint  of  an  address  made  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith  before  the 
recent  conference  of  governors.  This  is 
an  excellent  and  thought-provoking 
speech  by  the  distinguished  military 
leader.  General  Smith,  as  we  all  know, 
was  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Eisenhower 
during  the  course  of  the  European  War, 
subsequently  serving  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation and  later  as  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
his  speech  before  the  governors'  con- 
ference General  Smith  discussed  the 
European  recovery  program,  the  pro- 
posal of  military  assistance,  the  respon- 


sibility for  leadership  of  the  United 
States  In  world  affairs. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
General  Smith's  speech  be  included  In 
the  Record,  and  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  address  to  the  Members. 

The  speech  is  as  follows; 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  invited  to 
address  the  governors  of  the  United  Stetea 
at  their  annual  conference.  I  consider  It 
especially  significant  that  our  Governors, 
preoccupied  aa  they  are  with  the  specUl 
problems  and  InterestK  of  the  respective 
States,  should  turn  their  attention  to  a  con- 
sideration of  foreign  affairs,  which  in  our 
time  have  come  to  alTect  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  in  the  most  personal  and  Intimate 
way. 

The  turn  of  evente  since  the  end  of  the 
war  has  placed  upon  the  United  States,  aa 
the  citadel  of  freedom  and  the  strongest  of 
the  free  nations,  the  major  responsibility 
for  world  recovery,  world  peace,  and  world 
progresa,  and  at  the  same  time  has  con- 
fronted this  Nation  with  potentially  the 
gravest  challenge  ever  offered  to  oiir  prin- 
ciples and  our  way  of  life.  This  situation 
results  from  the  decision  of  the  leaders  of 
Soviet  Riissia  to  turn  away  from  the  cooper- 
ation which  we  hoped  would  prevail  after  the 
war,  and  Instead  to  seek  to  impxsse  commu- 
nism upon  the  world.  The  consequent  re- 
sistance of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  to 
subjugation  and  enslavement  has  broiight 
about  the  world-wide  struggle  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged. 

SIXICZNTS   or   SOVIZT  COMMTTinsM 

In  any  such  conflict,  the  first  requirement 
Is  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  opp>oslng 
force.  In  analyzing  Soviet  commxinism,  we 
can  distinguish  certain  basic  characteristics 
or  elemente.  The  first  element  is  a  group  of 
ruthless  and  ambltloxis  men,  animated  by  a 
lust  for  power  and  bound  by  a  fanatical  doc- 
trine which  holds  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  no  matter  how  brutal  or  unjust.  The 
second  element  is  the  seizure  by  this  group 
of  absolute  control  of  a  large  and  powerftil 
nation,  whose  strength  and  resources  are 
used  by  the  arbitrary  rulers  to  carry  out  their 
aggressive  and  expansive  policies.  The  third 
element  is  the  control  and  maalpolation  by 
these  rulers  of  subservient  groopo  In  other 
countries  so  as  to  subject  those  countries  to 
the  will  of  the  dominant  power,  as  has  been 
done  throughout  eastern  Burope.  as  Is  being 
done  in  China,  and  as  arlll  be  done  wherever 
freedom  and  democracy  do  not  prove  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  resist. 

STXSIfCTH    or  TKf   DCKOCaSCIBS 

This  combination  of  unrestrained  power, 
based  In  a  vast  and  lusty  country  and  reach- 
ing out  In  all  directions  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  International  communism,  maket 
Soviet  Russia  a  formidable  opponent.  Tet 
the  democracies,  aroused  to  common  action 
and  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  are  substantially  stronger. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Sovlete,  although 
exasperatlngly  difficult  to  deal  with,  do  not 
want  to  risk  war  and  will  modify  their  ^- 
gresslve  policies  when  confronted  with  firm 
resistance,  backed  by  recognizable  force. 
This  opinion  waa  not  hastily  arrived  at  but 
is  based  In  large  part  on  my  experience  as 
ambassador  to  Moscow. 

It  la  extremely  Important  for  the  democra- 
cies, and  especially  the  United  Statea,  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  fact  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  constant,  continuing, 
gruelling  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  that  may  extend  over  a  period 
of  many  3rears.  We  must  not  be  thrown  off 
balance  by  temporary  ups  and  downs.  In- 
decisive triumphs  and  failures.  We  must  an- 
ticipate that  the  Soviet  tactic  will  be  to  at- 
tempt to  wear  us  down,  to  exasperate  us 
beyond  endurance,  to  keep  probing  for  weaJc 
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of  ita  tw—  B«tioaa 

•  iMtMtton  or  erlata 
TlM  proa- 

pcet«  for  PMC*  wmf9  amjthtn^  but  ptomkmuf. 
Tb«  Mstmai  toc««aB  oou^ikoam  in  Ku- 
rapa  tk«B  and  totfi^  U  remArkmbU.  The  free 
BMloaa  et  —tarn  luropa  b»T«  literally 
takan  a  Daw  laaaa  on  UTe.  They  are  work* 
tz-c  tofatbaff  M  navar  bafora.  Tha  pvopi* 
hava  baaa  gtvm  OMra  than  new  bopa.  aa  te- 
pottant  aa  that  la.  Th«y  hava  bMO  git«B 
— ittiiiig  to  work  with,  and  their  pRodoc- 
Omi  raeord  jftwtm  ttet  thay  not  only  are 
•■■•r  to  wftrk  bvt  that  thay  alao  huve  U>e 
ritUl  and  the  drtcrmlnatlan  to  raeatabllih 
thaaaaetTM  in  tha  "orld.  Tb«  Manhall  plan 
baan  tha  only  factor  Jn  rffeciin^  thu 
tost  u  baa  bMothe  major 
of  Bttrope  I  aM 
win  confirm  Praaldant 
i>  JOtKBiBt  that  tha  MarthaU  plan 
ni«rtcd  tha  tiimlnc  point 

tB  tb*  marftM.  tuoaaaa  of  production 
•cMvfVd  lb  Bnropa  dviliic  tba  laat  yaar.  the 
rontributiona  of  farv  and  labor  poopa  both 
tn  thia  count'7  aad  tn  turopa  hav*  baan 
Tba  innaiiaart  labor  movanant  la 
eovntry  and  tho  noo-Ommonlat  labor 
ita  in  tha  partlrtpa.ing  eouatrtH  of 


la  aaaentlal  to 
bold  tha  kfy  to  indiaatnal 
productlolL 

•or  tha  ICanhall  plan  la 

and  Ukewiaa  hava  baan  aetlTa 
tn  an  adflawy  miiawtnaa  to  aaalat  the  BCA 
Tba  ravaan  of  ■Drop*,  fbwwad  by  tha 
bava  lubatactlally  Incraaaed  tha 
of  food  cropa.  Such  Intarast 
la  of  graat  Importance  becaua* 
tt  daaaaoatratea  tha«  tba  ManftaU  plan  u 
Jotit  an  arraa^aaaaBt  MBang  guvau- 
ita  bat  baalcaOy  a  eaoparmttv*  effort 
tha    people    of    the    ooontrtea    con- 


Bat  wa  Buet  not  .'ocget  that  the  caaence 
of  tba  ManhaU  ptaa  la  that  It  ta  not  a  relief 
program  but  a  recorvry  pro<(ram  and  that 
tt  la  baaed  on  caleulatloos  of  the  minimum 
rcqtdretaonta  far  wooeary  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod We  knew  thla  when  wa  aceaptad  the 
plan  In  the  firat  ptoee.  Thia  aeaaa  that  we 
mmn  ba  prapaiad  to  follow  thia  profram 
lbpaw|b  to  Ha  toglei^  conclusion  tf  tt  U  to 
aceomphah  Ita  puipoaa.  If  we  t\im  back 
tfoaa  tba  eourae  we  aet  ouraet'ves  little  more 
tban  a  year  ace.  or  if  we  slacken  our  efforta. 
We  not  only  rt*  taatag  the  momentum 
aehlevad  tbaa  far.  bvt  w«  alae  run  the  dan- 
far  of  waatlBC  what  we  hare  already  tnve«ted 
la  tbe  profraoi.  Aalde  from  the  material 
faetora  tavolved.  any  sign  of  raclllatlon  or 
IndeelaloB  on  oar  part  will  profoundly  dla- 
eoorage  ov  frianda  and  ■Ifaugtbaa  tha  be* 
U«f  of  tha  CoauBtmlata  that  th«y  have  only 
to  kaap  «p  tb*  fVMaap*  watfl  w*  grow  Ured 
aad  glva  np  tba  atniHila.  W*  avig  ««der- 
that  we  ar*  angagai  tn  a  aabf  t  of 


la  a  primary  ref|al- 
of  tbe  fpae  way  of 
of  peace  But  even 
ily  part  of  a  larger 
deetgn  The  arm  wan  Ic  reTival  of  western 
Kurupe  ta  aaeaaaary  to  aaake  the  peoples  of 
that  oaatbMBt  satf-svpportlng  and  to  en- 
world  atAdra.  Beonoatfe  1000^17  also  wtii 
prtjetde  them  In  time  with  the  strenirth  to 
aaavme  thalr  own  security  But  they  do  not 
baee  that  atraagtb  at  preaent. 

All  th«  natlona  of  "vestem  Europe  that  en- 
gaged In  the  recent  war.  with  the  exoaptbio 
of  Oraat  Britain,  emerged  from  that  conflict 
laaigliaB/  dafaaaalaaa.  BUice  VB-daiy  tba^ 
have  begun  rebuilding  their  defenses,  but  it 
u  a  alow,  laborloua  prooeaa.  particularly  since 
economic  recovery  baa  priority      The  knowl- 

fac*  of  tha  aggroaalea  aad  aapanalve  tenden- 
daa  of  tb*  8oel*(  Dnloa.  baa  eontrlbutad  to 
a  parvamas  aaaa*  at  laaainiilf  tbat  weighs 
heavily  on  western  Europe  Kven  while  put- 
ting forth  their  utmoat  effort  for  recovery 
tba  paopis  bava  baaa  baoatad  by  the  tear 
that  they  BBlgbt  ba  tabaUdtag  only  to  have 
tbe  f  rulta  of  tbatr  Mbor  agidB  aaarpad  by  an 
uecapytag  arasy. 

ATlAimc    TaSATT 

of  Inaamrlty  arlalng  from  thaaa 

detrl- 
It  to  laooeary.  ataMUCy.  and^paaa*.  In 
grdar  to  acbiave  uur  ohjecUvea  In  Burope, 
tba  United  Statea  musV  uae  its  own  strength 
to  shield  the  free  nattons  of  Kurope  from 
aggraaalou  wbila  tbay  iWufld  thatr  daf aaaaa. 

to  aaabia  tba  paapla  of  waatem  Burope  to 
raviv*  tbair  aaaBoaalaa.  Thia  la  tha  purpoaa 
«d  tba  Itortb  AMaaUc  Treaty,  which  the  ^r- 

of  tbe  gaoau  baa 
tor  ratlBratloa. 
ition  for  aytttary  aailBtanw. 
iinutratim  fe  bow  prapartng 
to  BHball  to  the  CongTeaa. 

tW  fiaaty.  which  a  a  pact  for  tha  mu< 
twal    dafanaa  of    tba   Wortb    Attaatte    area 


The 


St  anaad  attack  frrun  any  source,  eom- 
mSta  tbe  la  algnntory  eountriea  to  help 
to  Batntatn  and  develop  their 
and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
It  la  In  partial  fulflllment  of 
oMlgmUnn  that  the  administration 
prapoae*  to  provide  •1.130.000.000  of  mUl- 
tary  aaalstance  to  the  Kuropean  membera 
of  the  treaty  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  porpoaa  of  thia  measure  is  to  arcel- 
orate  tba  Idbolldlng  of  the  defenses  of 
western  Burope.  both  to  Increase  the  faith 
of  the  free  peoplea  of  Europe  in  their  own 
ablUty  to  realat  agpaaalon  and  to  make  more 
affective  tbatr  pladga  to  contribute  to  the 
mutual  rtsfanaa  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
Tba  proaalaa  that  all  of  the  12  nations  sign- 
ing tba  treaty  naturally  Includlnf^  the 
United  States  will  come  promptly  to  the  aid 
of  any  one  of  them  which  Is  attacked  la  In 
ttaalf  a  strong  deterrent  to  aggroaalaa. 
what  wa  know  of  the  nature  of  anrtet 
luniaaa.  It  la  obvious  that  the  effec- 
tivenaaa  of  tbat  deterrent  will  be  Increased 
m  pro^ortUm  to  tbe  known  ability  of  all  12 
aatlons  to  realat  and  defeat  an  aggraaaor. 

The  great,  the  priceless  benefit  we  expect 
to  gain  from  thla  treaty  la  peace.  We  aeeic 
that  benefit  by  nf**"g  clear  In  advance  our 
determlnAtloa  aad  that  of  our  partners  In 
the  treaty  raaotutety  to  raalat  armed  attack 
wttb  aO  tha  atracgth  aaaffabi*  to  us  all. 
^termination  Is  not  enough:  It  must  b* 
backed  by  atrangth. 


MiLrrAaT  aaanrawcB 

If  war  should  nevertheleaa  oome.  the  ad- 
of  thla  arrangement  would  not  by 
accrue  aolaly  to  tha  Kuropean 
of  the  treaty.  With  the  experience 
World  Ware  In  mind.  I  think  it  la 
apparent  that  there  are  tremendoua 
advantagea  to  the  United  States  In  having 
atroog  and  loyal  frlanda  on  tba  continent  of 
Burope.  In  tbe  event  of  war.  tbaaa  ad  van - 
are  greatly  liii-iaaaad  If  our  aaaorutea 
are  able  to  malnfin  their  poattton 
w*  are  atUe  to  Join  our  ioroaa  with  theira 
on  tba  continent.  Therefore,  our  aaatatanoa 
In  strengthening  tbe  ability  of  our  Atlantic 
pact  aaaneltea  aucceeafuliy  to  realat  aggraa- 
sloa  In  Burope  la  equivalent  to  strengtben- 
ta^  tb*  defenaaa  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Tba  ooaelualv*  raaaon  for  military  aaslat- 
anea  to  tba  free  natlona  of  Burope  la  that  it 
SBOtarlaiiy  enhances  the  proapecta  for  peace. 
Tba  graateat  alngle  achievement  leading 
to  tba  araallaa  a(  eoDdltiona  that  would 
aaaura  taattaf  paaea  In  tha  world  would  b« 
tb*- raaMaktMiaaaat  In  Burop*  of  a  group  of 
strong,  free,  virile  aad  pragraaalve  Statea. 
Uviqg  together  In  harmoay  aad  cooperating 
doaely  In  political  econo^c.  and  aoclal  mat- 
ters for  the  good  of  their  own  people  and  tb* 
people  of  tb*  world.  Thla  kind  of  Europe,  no 
^OQBV  dependent  on  the  Unlt«d  Statea  or 
(•mrtm  of  attack  froaa  the  Bast.  wotUd  ba  a 
stabtUalng  force  with  great  Influence  In  world 
affair*. 

aaaora  aa  a  actwAax  or  pcacz 

TifhiM  kted  of  Burop*  would  contain  a  p«>p- 
M^bMcP  graatar  tbaa  tbat  of  Russia,  much 
faitbai  advanced  In  science  and  technology, 
with  reeources  much  better  developed  and  an 
liiftualllal  organintlon  much  mere  efBcleiit 
aadproducUw.  Stich  aBurcpe  would  be  able 
eflactlvaly  to  raalst  the  encroachments  rf 
comaoanlaai.  By  provbUng  a  Uvtng.  dynamic 
daaoaatratton  of  the  auperlor  value*  of  the 
free  way  of  life  over  totalitarian,  such  a 
Burope  would  tnevttabiT  exert  a  profouad  at- 
traction for  the  repreaaed  and  liapuiMluU,  J 
P*oplaa  tiadar  th*  Oeaunantot  yob*. 

Above  all.  tbe  kted  of  ■urop*  envtaioned 
■a  tawdtbit  ttom  cm  fimiii  poUdaa  would 
be  a  graat  Beaati  uttle*  for**  for  p*ace.  Th* 
tt*%  nattooa  of  Borop*  ahare  our  aversion 
for  war  T^at  avvrataa  ba*  been  Intensified 
by  the  tragic  eaperlaaoea  of  recent  years. 
Strength  In  the  banda  of  the  free  peoples  of 
Burop*  wUl  b*  strength  dedicated  to  tb*  d*- 
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f*nae  at  peace.  We  can  make  no  better  In- 
vaaHMnt  for  peace  than  the  restoration  of 
tb*  atrength  of  the  free  nations  of  Biirope. 
We  can  help  make  Europe  a  bulwark  of 
peace  by  doing  three  things:  First,  continu- 
ing the  European  recovery  program  in  full 
force  until  w*  have  flnlahed  the  Job  and 
attained  the  objective  we  set  ourselves  in 
the  beginning.  Second,  entering  fully  and 
wholeheartedly  into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  for  the  mutual  defenae  of  the  vital 
centers  of  western  civilization.  Third,  pro- 
viding military  assistance  aa  an  effective  step 
toward  reeousOtstlng  the  strength  of  west- 
cm  Burop*  aa  b  positive  force  for  peace. 

WXrUtTOAH    If  ATUXK    OT    L'MITU)    STATIS 

poLicrxs  Towaaa  sdxopk 


I  should  like  to  emphaafae  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  these  policies.  The  legislation  pro- 
viding aid  for  Greece  and  Ttirkey  and  for 
economic  aaalstance  to  Burope  and  the  Sen- 
ate r*solution  which  ^ided  this  Government 
In  n^otiation  of  tbe  treaty  were  all  paaaed 
by  a  Republican  Congress  with  a  Democratic 
administration  and  by  overwhelmingly  bi- 
partisan votes.  To  me  this  Is  clear  proof 
that  th*se  measures  far  transcend  ptartisan 
politica  and  are  recognized  as  representing 
the  true  basic  interests  of  tbe  American 
people. 

In  advocating  these  meastires,  I  fully  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  undertakings  not  to 
be  lightly  aaaumed.  The  continuance  of  the 
European  recovery  program  and  tbe  initia- 
tion of  the  military  aaaUtanc  program  re- 
quire large  public  expenditures  at  a  tlm* 
when  our  commitments  are  already  heavy 
and  economic  adjuatmcnts  apparently  are  In 
progreaa  I  support  thea*  meaaurea  out  of 
a  deep  conviction  that  they  are  eaaential 
In  the  national  interest.  What  Is  Involved 
here  Is  nothing  less  than  the  preservation 
of  our  way  of  UXe — the  crntlnued  aaaertion 
of  QUr  right  aa  freemen  to  govern  ourselvea 
aa  we  see  fit  and  to  live  according  to  the 
dictate*  of  our  own  conaclence. 


ascxincts  or  ocxaicait 

Thia  being  true,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
make  whatever  sacrlflcea  are  necessary  to  de- 
fend our  free  institutions.  The  American 
people  have  repeatedly  shown  that  they  will 
«nillngly  make  great  sacrifices  for  that  pur- 
pose. Public  opinion  clearly  favored  the  in- 
augtiration  of  the  Marshall  plan  at  a  time 
wbaa  it  appeaiwd  that  the  shipment  of  the 
naceaHu^  foodctuffs  and  other  materials  to 
Europe  might  cut  drastically  Into  our  own 
supplies.  That  danger  no  longer  exists.  In 
fact,  the  procurement  program  for  European 
racovary  might  become  a  valuable  stabilizing 
tafluance  in  our  domestic  economy  when 
production  Is  declining.  Certainly  it  is 
true  that  our  foreign-aid  programs  and  our 
domestic  economy  must  be  kept  tn  balance  as 
comi^onent  parts  of  an  Integrated  national 
policy. 

Th*  time  has  passed  when  foreign  affairs 
and  domestic  affairs  could  be  regarded  as 
separate  and  diatinct.  The  border  line  be- 
tween the  two  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
Henry  L.  Sttmson,  who  baa  served  both  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  as  Secretary  of  War. 
has  summed  it  up  thic  way:  "No  private  pro- 
gram and  no  public  policy.  In  any  sector  of 
our  national  life,  can  nov  escape  from  the 
aoapalling  fact  that  if  it  is  not  framed  with 
raf*r*nce  to  the  world,  it  is  framed  with 
perfect   futiUty." 

CNTrxn   STATBt   EBVONSIBIUTaBi   IN    WOSLO 
AJT.UXS 

Otir  great  responsibilities  In  world  affairs 
inevitably  have  their  effect  on  every  aapect  of 
J>ur  national  life,  and  eve  y  element  of  our 
national  life  enters  into  our  actions  with  re- 
4p*ct  to  the  reat  of  the  world.  The  strength 
which  we  must  have  to  overcome  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  and  to  accomplish  the 
great  taak  of  achieving  a  Just  and  decent 
peace  la  not  military  strength  or  economic 


strength  alone,  but  the  total  strength  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  a  strength  that  encompaaaea 
such  things  as  education,  public  health, 
family  life,  and  opportunity  and  incentive 
for  individual  achievement.  And  ttaslc  to 
that  strength  la  the  paaalonate  devotion  of 
our  people  to  the  free  way  of  life.  We  can 
maintain  the  material,  m<»^.  and  spiritual 
strength  of  America  if  our  democratic  faith 
remains  strong. 

We  in  this  countjry  know  that  we  can  draw 
from  this  wellsprlng  of  faith  the  strength 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  world  leadership.  We  mtist 
express  that  strength  in  purposeful  and  reso- 
lute action.  We  must  never  give  others  cause 
to  doubt  our  purpose  and  our  resolution. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  to  afford  even  a  stis- 
picion  of  irresolution. 

In  this  critical  period  of  history,  the  United 
States  cannot  have  a  fair-weather  foreign 
policy  formulated  under  favorable  conditions 
only  to  be  abandoned  or  watered  down  when 
the  going  gets  rough.  We  cannot  embark  on 
a  certain  course  of  action,  advertised  to  the 
world,  and  then  back  down  before  the  Job 
Is  finished. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  on  a  policy 
that  has  achieved  a  considerable  measvire  of 
success.  We  need  to  keep  at  it.  Hesitancy 
or  delay  at  this  time  would  only  hearten  the 
enemies  of  democracy  and  weaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  free  peoples  In  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  which  has  brought  the 
world  thus  far  along  the  road  to  recovery  and 
peace.  We  cant  march  up  the  hill  one  day 
and  down  again  the  next.  We  moat  go  for- 
ward, step  by  step,  to  world  pcaoa  and  secu- 
rity. Only  in  stich  a  world  can  our  own 
peace  and  security  be 
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by  a  big.  rooad. 


Read  Them  and  Weep 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  iTEw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
spreading  upon  the  Record  four  suUcles 
written  by  Charles  Van  Devander,  na- 
tional-affairs correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Post,  which  appeared  on  July  5,  6. 
7.  and  8.  1949.  Here  we  have  again  a 
full,  fair,  and  factual  resume  of  how 
completely  we  have  failed  to  destroy  the 
monopolies  and  cartels  which  have  twice 
before  put  Germany  in  a  position  to  at- 
tack the  peace  of  the  world.  Unless  we 
implement  our  declared  policy  by  acts 
wlilch  will  fulfill  it.  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  trouble  again  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future.  If  the  man  in  high 
places  are  not  going  to  effectuate  the 
President's  policy,  they  should  be  re- 
placed with  persons  who  will. 

TwKNTT-SxviN  German  iHDtraTRiAi,  Monop- 
olies High  Light  UNrnm  States  FAiLtrax  To 
Ban  Cartels 

Washington.  July  5. — Twenty-seven  in- 
dustrial monopolies  listed  for  dissolution  by 
the  American  military  government  3  years 
ago  are  still  operating  without  interference 
in  the  United  States  zone  In  Germany. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment, and  numerous  official  statementa  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  long  ago 
committed  the  Army  to  an  all-out  effort  to 
smash  these  powerful  and  war-breeding  Oer- 
man  industrial  empires. 

Thia  is  still  the  policy,  officially,  and  has 
never  been  openly  challenged,  but  the  prac- 


tical resulta  are 
black  aero. 

In  at  least  one  caae.  involving  war-esaentiai 
baU  bearinga.  th*  Army  rule  in  Germany  baa 
converted  an  80  percent  monopoly  into  a  lOO 
percent  monopoly.  Thia  waa  done  by  grab- 
bing up  the  lone  competitor  to  tha  powerful 
VKF  bail-bearing  company  and  dlamanUing 
it  for  reparations.    VKF  was  left  Intact. 

rOXTH  TEASS  TO  LAT  ONC  KOC 

Pour  years  alter  VE-day.  military  govern- 
ment ofBctals  last  month  filed  the  first,  and 
to  date  only,  "deccncentratlon"  order  against 
a  German  company  under  Occupation  Law 
56.  vrhich  is  roughly  comparable  to  United 
States  Sherman  and  Clayton  antitrust  laws. 

The  order  was  directed  against  the  Robert 
Bo!»ch  Co..  which  has  a  virtually  completa 
monopoly  on  certain  typea  oi  Diesel  en- 
gine and  automotive  equipment.  Tbe  decon- 
centration  order  faUed  to  make  even  a  dent 
in  the  main  sources  of  the  Bosch  Co.'s  in- 
dustrial power,  but  merely  required  It  to  di- 
vest itself  of  some  radio  side  lines.  That  lone 
order,  subject  to  appeal,  is  the  sum  total  of 
more  than  2  yesurs  of  effort  to  Iveak  up  mo- 
nopolistic concentrations  of  industrial  power 
in  beaten  Germany. 

The  companies  Involved,  without  excep- 
tion, were  deeply  Involved  in  EQtler's  bloody 
drlvf;  for  world  dcaninatlon.  Some  notably 
benefited  from  Nazi  conquests  by  swallowing 
up  compatttor  firm*  in  Austria  aftar  th* 
AnschlUM.  and  in  PtAand  and  tha  Ballrana 
after  th*y  bad  b*an  bUts*d.  Other*  proAtcd 
by  the  "Aryanlaatlon"  of  German  Indvatry. 

SABOTAOK  IS  CBABCCa 

A  three-man  investigating  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  former  Army  Secretary  Royall  and 
headed  by  Federal  Trade  Commiaaioner  Oar- 
land  Ferguson,  reported  last  April  that  tha 
dacarteUaation  and  deconcentration  driva 
had  been  "sabotaged"  by  AMG  offldaJa  "un- 
sympathetic" to  announced  United  States 
policy. 

The  Army's  formal  reply  last  waek  sug- 
gested the  basic  reason  for  inaction;  top 
AMG  officials  have  set  German  "economic 
recovery"  as  their  primary  goal.  And  the 
banker-Vjig  business  clique,  dominant  in 
AMG.  regards  trust-busting  as  inconsistent 
with  economic  recovery. 

This  contention  was  noted  and  answered 
1.1  the  report  of  the  Ferguson  committee, 
which  said: 

"•  •  •  The  economic  advisers  to  Gen- 
eral Glay  generally  took  the  position  that  de- 
concentration  would  Interfere  with  German 
economic  recovery.  Although  the  matter 
was  gone  into  extanslvely  by  your  commit- 
tee, we  have  found  no  support  for  the  propo- 
sition that  deconcentration  wotild  interfere 
(With  recovery)  when  carried  out  along  the 
lines  of  a  sound  policy.  •  •  •  Whatever 
the  amount  of  production  authorised  or  per- 
mitted. It  should  be  accomplished  undar  ttM 
same  policy  regarding  cartels  and  daconcab- 
tration  as  it  has  existed  from  the  beginning." 

The  Issue  between  AMG  trust  busters  and 
top  officials  who  blocked  them  at  every  turn 
were  directly  joined  in  cases  involving  the 
Robert  Bosch.  VKF.  and  Henschel  (locomo- 
tive) companies.  Details  of  each  of  thaaa 
cases  will  be  set  forth  in  subsequent  articlaa 
in  this  series. 

Reveal  How  United  States  MiLrrABT  Chim* 
PonxD  Split-Up  or  Nazi  Firms 

Washikgton,  July  6 — Henschel  St  Sohn,  of 
Kassel.  Germany  (United  States  zone),  is  the 
largest  locomotive-manufacturing  concern  In 
Europe.  During  the  war  It  more  than  doubled 
its  cApaclty  and  expanded  into  the  manu- 
facture of  Tiger  tanks,  planes,  trucks,  etc. 

Scavenging  in  the  trail  of  Hitler's  political 
and  blitzkrieg  conquests,  it  swallowed  up  the 
principal  locomotive  companies  In  Austria 
and  Poland. 

Now,  according  to  an  Army  Department  in- 
vestigating   committee,    Henschel    ft    Sobn 
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Tba  ocaapany  vaa  fomdad  aa  a  (un  factory 
by  Oaorva  Kark  Hcnacbel  In  IS  10.  aod  sub- 
tumad  to  mamiacKura  a(  ic 

Aflar  MM  It  alao 


of 
f.  all  rHtdanta  of  KMaal. 
owslac  M  pareant 
Itertne  tba  war  tha  company  buUt  a  bug* 

tid  plant  baa  ncHi  bSHi  eonvartad  to 
m/acture   ot  loeoaotlvaa.   and    baa 
twtoa  tbe  capacity  of  the  orlglaal  plant  at 
vttb  which  It  bad  obcatoad  a  doml- 
tt  poattlon  In  tha  locofnotlva  industry  In 


Ranacbcl  In  ■eoopollatic 

of  tbeaa  two  faetorlaa.  tha  Oaeartctlsa- 

Brancb  propoaad  a  aUnpla  sotottoo;  tluit 

any  ba  raqutead  to  aall  ooa  plant  or 

'  to  a  eooipattof  Snn. 

Tbla  rrxinunendatton  waa  vetoed  by  Geu- 

arat  CUy.  presumably  on  tbe  adrtca  of  Oan- 

aral  Draper,  his  llrst  aeonomlc  sdvtscr 

TIM  Army  inraatlcattoc  committaa  baadad 
by  Paderal  Ttada  CtammlwtraiM  Oartand  V9r- 

Clay's  dwltaa  "abooM  ba  entirely  ra- 
examlned  ** 

In  tu  reply  last  weak  tba  Army  cnaoted 
Clay  as  saying  be  "did  not  believe  that  tba 
ttmkta^  up  ot  Wanachal.  the  prlnetpal  ioco- 
■otfva  worfea  hi  Oraany.  waa  a  wtaa  imder- 
taking  at  a  time  when  traaaportatlon  waa 
almoat  at  a  staiidatUI.  btcauM  of  tba  need 
•or  rapatoa  to  rolling  stock,  and  I  am  still  of 
tbia  new." 

But  there  waa  nerer  any  propoaal  that  tba 
■enaebal  pUnu  stop  produdng  white  there 
a^da^wrau  naad  for  ronti^  stock,  but 
tbat  tba  CMBpany  ba  broken  up  Into 
mpattag 


BB*ama  Castbl  Pautat»aa  vr  Umns 
StATSs  AaMT  Canra  in  Basnt 
WsMnwarow.  J«}y  7— A  recital  of  tha 
Araiy^  dactsioQs  atfaettng  tba  prodiKttaa  ot 
ball  bearings  In  Oarmany  lypoaaa  tfea  baart 
ot  tba  iBBoa  over  what  kind  at  Oarmany  u 
baiac    taboUt    under    mUltary    government 

1-  I**  Wbliad  ttaaaa  aad  otbar  occupying 
P—a  ortglnaiiy  deodad  to  probibtt  pniduc- 
tloB  of  baU  bearings  la  order  la  Umit  Oar> 


'a  war 


potenluU. 
LaolMB  CUy. 


of  tbe  world- 
eartal. 
under  mUltary  go 
ot  getuag  tba 


»y 


by  tba  AMQ 


Ma  tlaa  with  tlM  paraal 

He  ruled  tbal,  rtaaa  future 
to  be  probfbMad  aayway.  "nc 
waa  to  be  gained  by  breaking  up  thla  eater- 
pnae" 

4  MO  ofltetato  anane-hUa  ordarad  tha  dia- 
Biaatllng  ot  tha  kadapendent  Kogelflscher 
ball-baartag  plaat.  aCF's  only  competitor. 
ondar  tba  laparatlona  protiaak  All  the 
KugaUtoeher  machinery  waa  rtppad  out  and 
faa>oi*ad  to  tbe  Soviet  aooe.  VKP  waa  left 
iBtact. 

5  In  AprU  1M9  tha  United  Stataa-Brttlab- 
Praneb  foratga  adnlatara  ramoaad  ball  baar- 
ta«a  from  tbe  Hat  aT  problMtad  bMteatrUa. 

ncy  MACK  at  wiaiwiaa 

As  a  raault  at  theae  Ova  stapa  VKP  la  per- 
manently back  In  buslnam  and.  tbanka  to 
AMO'a  sMiaiaa<laa  at  Ma  oaly  immplHar.  it 
BOW  baa  a  MM  pareant  aaonopoly  oa  preduc- 
tloa  ot  ball  baarlnga  In  German;  Before 
tiM  war  KugelAachar  bad  about  30  percent 
of  the  buslneaa.  

Tba  pimiiaal  to  dteaoiaa  VKF  laia  at  least 
two  aoapaUac  pre^aaafs.  by  laqalrtef  it  to 
§•11  cwo  of  Its  six  plants,  waa  eoBtalaad  in 
a  propoaad  daconeentratloa  order  mtaallled 
to  AMG  odlcimls  by  kU  decartcllaatlon  ttafT  Ui 
IMt. 

After  the  draft  of  thU  ortfter  bad  been  clr- 
eulatad.  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  who  had  suc- 
ij.  Gen.  WtlUam  H.  Draper.  Jr. 
:  advtacr  to  Clay,  met  with  SwedUh 
of  SKP  An  agreement  waa  reached 
to  »uep«nd  tha  dacoocantratioa  prcraadlngs. 
In  return  (or  a  prnwitaa  that  WK  would  rc- 
Unqulah  ita  Idle  aqulpwkent  to  Kugelfiacher. 


This  agrecasent  was  eoaununlcated  to 
Richardson  Bronson.  head  of  tbe  Decartcll- 
aatlon Branch,  without  any  consultation 
arith  the  itair  members  who  bad  painstak- 
ingly worbad  vp  tha  aatltraat  case. 

A  civilian  committee  beaded  by  Garland 
id  tba  Paderal  Trade  Com- 
tbla  aLd  other  eases  this 
year  at  the  requeat  ot  former  Army  Secre- 
tary BoyaU.  It  fosaid  that  both  WUklnaon 
and  Brotiaon  were  "aaayaipathetiC  with  tbe 
olBclal  United  Statca  policy  of  braafclng  up 


Of  the  VK7  iBcldaat.  tha  Mrguaon  eom- 

~Under   all    the   drcumalMMaa.   thla  case 
should  be  completely  reexamined." 
aaJCT  oaFKHDa  Mai« 

But  the  Army's  oaclsl  reply  to  tbe  Fsr- 
gUBoa  committee  made  laat  week  by  Aaslat- 
ant  Army  Secretary  Voorhaaa.  aaaerted 

"There  la  nothing  tn  tha  record  to  justify 
reopening   aaaaa   which    Oaawal    Clay    baa 

clrcumatancaa  la  a 
Btay  ao  raqalta." 

One  aMMBial  atrlklac  laat  ta  aoanecuon 
with  thla  caaa  la  worth  aotlng.  Tbe  Jusuce 
Dapartroant  baa  ftlad  an  anturuat  acUon 
which  U  now  p*~*<ig  to  foroa  8K7  Iadi»- 
trles.  the  AoMrleaB  braaeb  of  tba  world-wide 
ball-baartag  cartel,  to  braak  tta  eonaaettons 
with  tba  parent  company  In  Bwaden  But 
uadar  tba  proeadure  foUowod  by  mUltary 
tovamment  tbe  ralatlaaa  bataaau  tha  Oer- 

turbed. 

AaMT  Ciraa  OwtT  Sntou  Caaa  or  Pwal 

AcnoM  o«  CaarsLa 
~  July   8.— In    Ito   defeiMa   of 

It  against  the  charpa  of 
Unltad  States  dsoartaUaatiun 
policy  la  Oaraaay.  tha  Araiy  waa  aila  to 
aMa  only  one  Inatanea  In  which  teal  aatkm 
baa  bean  taken  to  break  up  a 


eumpatlat  wtt^a  and  force  M  to 


fact  M  that  thla  order.  Bled  laal  amaMi 

Army  waa  already  watttm  iHaTy  Br*. 

attacks  the  Boeeh  amaepaly  an  tta 

It   teavaa   unchallanBad    the   com- 
pany's ma|or  soarcaa  ot  toduatrlal  power. 

In  thla  caae  the  AMO  dtaraffardad  tbe  rac- 
oaunandationa  ot  Ita  own  antltraat 
and   ot   tbe   Garland    Parguaoa 
which  invaattprtaA  thi 
gram  at  tba  raqpMt  ot  for 
ratary  Royatt. 

Bsfore  World  War  O  the  Boecb  Co..  with 
at  Stuttgart,  bad  achieved  a 
patent  moaopoiy  tat  the 
proBankai  and  dtetrlbatkm  at  faal  taJaonaB 
eqvlpMaBt,  which  la  smsntlsl  in  the  opera- 
tion ot  DIaaal  anginm  and  la  becoming  In- 
creasingly Important  as  a  fuel  feed  system 
for  blgh-powered  streraft. 

From  the  time  Hitler  came  to  power,  the 
F^trgtMon  eoauRlttee  reported.  "Robert  Bosch 
araa  doartHMad  by  the  Nazi  government." 

Tile  eompeny  was  alleged  to  have  en- 
gaged In  Indtistrtal  espionage  In  the  United 
States  snd  to  have  received  speciflcatlons 
and  details  un  Army  radio  developments  m 
the  abort-wave,  high -frequency  fleld. 

Since  TIE-day.  the  giant  Boach  combine  haa 
strengthened  Ita  OKmopollstlc  position  In 
Germany  By  Its  own  estimate  It  now  ac- 
counu  tor  more  than  50  percent  (ranging  up 
to  8t  percent)  of  the  entire  German  produc- 
tion tn  13  separate  daaaes  ot  commorfltlea. 
Ttiese  include  fael-lnjectlon  pumpe,  spark 
plugs,  generators,  starters.  Ignition  distribu- 
tors, and  contact  breakers,  magnetos,  etc. 

Boach  waa  one  of  four  huge  companies 
which  antitrust  experts  In  the  AMG  Dccar- 
tetlaatlon  Branch  selected  In  June  1947  for 
legal  action  to  force  their  dissolution  within 
9  to  6  montha. 

A  propoeed  determination  and  directive 
UtmHar  to  an  antitrust  complaint  in  the 
United  SUtaa)  waa  prepared  and  submitted 
to  ncbar^aan  Branaoa.  head  of  the  Decartel- 
laatton  Branch.  Bronaon  la  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic adrlaers  to  AMO  whom  the  Ferguson 
commttaaa  listed  as  unsympathetic  to  the 
aatlcartal  program  and  mapoaalble  for  lU 
failure. 

Major  raeommendauon  ot  tbe  antitrust 
team  aaa  that  Boach  be  required  to  dlveat  tt- 
•alf  of  awaanhip  of  Bmat  Blaamann  h  CD-.ji 
former  eoaipatttor  Boach  had  secretly  ac- 
qalrad  control  of  the  Blaemann  company  In 
l^^but  bad  continued  to  operate  It  aa  an 
oMaaalbly   Independent  concern   untl.   1487. 

The  propoaad  aasttniat  order  would  have 
recstabUahad  Wsimaaa  a&  a  competitor  to 
Bosch. 

In  addition,  the  order  would  bava  forced 
Boach  to  break  Its  tlaa  with  foreign  com- 
panies In  which  It  bad  an  Interaat.  aaA  to 

make  avallabU  technotoglcal imsilliai  to 

compaUtora. 

Mroaiaou  ravtasil  the  directive.  •MmtT»«»iT»g 
the  principal  requirement— that  Elsemana  be 
aaparatad  ttom  Boaab— and  watering  doam 
other  pruvialona. 

As  hnaUy  Bled  hwt  aoMh.  tha  daaoaaM- 
tratlon  order  doaa  aot  tooth  «r  thnal^  la 
uiy  wap  tba  Boach  monopoly  to  ita  main 
"»•••  «*•*  are  fuel  Irjectloa  pompa  and 
autooMtlve  parte. 


TUrWacU 


BmWSlON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


toaai IS 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OT  RXPSBBSNTATIVB 

Wrihtnim,  /nif  13. 194$ 

Mr.  DONOHUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  iia*r 
lMtv«  to  exfceiMl  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  la- 
dude  a  very  interesting  e<litorlal  article 
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which  appeared  M  tht  July  11.  1949. 
Issue  of  the  PmnrimhBt  Mews.  Fram- 
ingham.  Mass. 

The  editorial  follows: 
THEiB  woau> 

There's  a  new  word  in  the  Jargon  of  the 
Marxian  dulectlc.  "Bourgeois"  la  becoming 
abopwom.  The  new  word  Is  treaher.  more 
reaoundicg,  more  complex.  It's  "coamopoll- 
tanlsm." 

As  used  In  the  Soviet  Union.  "Cosmopoli- 
tanism" la  intended  as  a  term  of  utmost  op- 
probrium— a  fighting  word.  The  "putrid 
of  cosmopol  itanlsm  are  a  potaonoua 
In  the  hands  ot  the  instigatafs  ot 
war."  declares  one  Soviet  writer. 
r's  defines  "coamopolitan"  as: 

"Belonging  to  all  tbe  world;  not  restricted 
to  any  locality,  field  of  activity  or  sphere  of 
thought." 

Thla  la  anathenut  to  Communists  The  aim 
of  ooamppolitans  is  "to  disseminate  100  per- 
cent Americanism  In  ail  cultural  spheres." 
The  concept  of  an  abstract  world  science, 
knowing  no  boundaries,  is  denounced  aa  anti- 
Biarxist,  an  aaaault  on  Soviet  patrlotlam.  false 
to  Leninist-Stalinist  teaching. 

It  would  all  be  so  absurd,  so  Illogical,  so 
tlimtaiii  were  it  not  the  diet  on  which  all  who 
can  read  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  fed. 
But  Marxlsu  believe  In  the  coexistence  of 
opposites.  so  from  their  viewpoint  there's 
nothing  Inconaiatent  in  prating  of  peace  and 
stirring  up  mamlve  sentiments  of  prejudice 
and  hatred. 

That,  after  all.  Is  their  world. 


Repeal  of  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF  NFW    TOEX 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
opinion.  Federal  excise  taxes  should  be 
cut  back  to  the  1942  levels  generally. 
These  are  the  taxes  on  such  items  as 
telephone  bills,  railroad,  airplane  tickets, 
silverware,  luggage,  cosmetics,  furs,  and 
so  forth. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  introduce  my  own 
bill  in  Congress  to  try  to  bring  about 
this  reduction.  If  this  is  possible,  I  am 
pasitive  it  will  create  a  wave  of  buying 
on  the  part  at  the  public  and  this,  in 
turn,  would  stimulate  business  right 
down  the  line. 

There  are  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  country  who  are  purposely  re- 
fraining from  making  any  purchases 
because  of  the  excise  tax  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  this  tax  is  reduced 
at  least  50  percent. 

Taxes  on  the  above-mentioned  items 
were  increased  or  put  on  as  a  wartime 
measure  to  raise  revenues  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  for  defense  purposes 
and  the  American  people  were  promised 
that  these  nuisance  taxes  would  be  re- 
pealed at  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  war  has  been  over  almost  4  years 
and  certainly  the  people  are  entitled  to 
some  relief. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Bxpnditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
I  am  going  to  support  the  Hoover 
)n's  recommendations  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment wholeheartedly.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  reduce  govern- 
mental spending  by  the  consolidation, 
elimination,  and  streamlining  of  all  bu- 
reaus and  agencies. 

Our  Government  has  grown  so  top- 
heavy  with  bureaus  and  agencies  and 
with  functions  being  duplicated  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  almost  ready  to 
crumble  under  its  own  weight. 

If  the  Congress  will  adopt  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  for  gov- 
ernmental reorganization,  billions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  saved  and  eventually  these 
excise  taxes  can  be  repealed  completely. 

I  am  not  going  to  sign  Representative 
MarttWs  motion  to  discharge  H.  R.  2100. 
his  bill  to  reduce  excise  taxes  to  the  pre- 
war basis,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
Republican  efforts  along  this  line  are  sin- 
cere. 

It  was  the  Republican-controlled 
Eightieth  Congress,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Maktim  who  was  then  Speaker  of 
the  House,  that  passed  legislation  mak- 
ing these  exctaetoKes  permanent.  Presi- 
dent Tnaman  had  recommended  that 
they  be  extended  for  a  period  of  only  1 
year. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  held 
the  position  that  excise  taxes  are  in  effect 
sales  taxes.  It  was  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  that  made  permanent 
these  excise  taxes  that  had  been  levied 
for  wartime  purposes. 

I  believe  that  these  taxes  take  their 
biggest  toll  on  our  American  citizens  in 
the  lower-income  brackets  and  generally 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  en- 
tire public. 

To  alleviate  this  condition.  I  intend  to 
introduce  my  own  bill  to  repeal  these  un- 
fair, wartime  taxes. 

My  bill  would  call  for  the  following  cuts 
In  excise  taxes: 

First.  All  travel  tickets  from  15  to  10 
percent. 

Second.  Long-distance  telephone  calls 
from  25  to  15  percent. 

Third.  Local  telephone  bills  from  15  to 
5  percent. 

Fourth.  Telegrams  and  leased  wires 
from  25  to  10  percent. 

Fifth.  Theater  and  other  amusement 
admission  tickets  from  1  cent  on  each  5 
cents  spent  for  tickets  to  1  cent  on  each 
10  cent5  spent. 

Sixth.  Jewelry,  furs,  and  toilet  prepa- 
rations from  20  to  10  percent. 

Seventh.  Luggage  and  handbags,  the 
present  20  percent  tax  at  retail  would  be 
repealed.  The  old  10  percent  manufac- 
turers' tax  would  be  restored. 

Eighth.  Electric  light  bulbs  from  20 
to  5  percent. 


Dumantliag  of  Raiir  Plants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NTW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday,  July  13, 1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rn* 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Thompson  f  rtm  the  Washington 
Evoilng  Star: 

On  thk  Rstroao — UwmD  Statxs  Shoulb 
AccxPT  Rrnm  IUDtJsmT  Ofrs  awd  Halt  Djs- 
MAjrrLnro  of  Plahts 

(By  Dorothy  Thon-.psoa) 
London.— The  offer  of  Ruhr  induatrlallats 
to  ceed  the  western  allies  complete  owner- 
ship of  the  Ruhr  plants  in  preference  to  dia- 
mantllng  those  scheduled,  which  Include — 
in  addition  to  the  great  plants  for  distilling 
oil  and  byproducts  from  ccal— eight  larga 
steel  plants  and  214  smaller  factories,  should 
be  accepted  Immediately.  The  offer 
also  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
taxpayer  to  the  insanities  committed  at  his 
cost. 

Whether  Germany  eventually  turns  east  or 
west  will  determine  the  fate  of  Euixq)e  and 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace.  We  certainly 
cannot  afford  continued-^ychological  bliin- 
ders. 

No  measure  taken  by  the  western  allies  haa 
had  a  worse  psychological  effect  than  tha 
resumption  of  dismantling  4  years  after  the 
war.  As  the  Communists  triumphantly 
point  out  to  their  compatriots,  this  is  in 
&s.t  cmtradiction  to  the  Potadam  a^rannant 
which  speciflcaily  promised  that  dlamaatUng 
would  cease  by  October  1947 

woaar  pouct  hcaginablx 

The  continuance  of  wanton  destruction  In 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  ruins  waa,  in  the 
beginning,  the  vorst  peace  policy  Imagin- 
able. To  begin  it  again  now  la  unbearabla 
to  any  rational  mentality.  espedaUy  as  tbe 
theory  that  these  Indtistrles  would  be  "trana- 
ferred"  to  operate  elsewhere  tn  Burope  haa 
never  been  proved  to  the  German  people. 

Dismantling  is  not  something  that  can  be 
hidden.  In  the  Ruhr  you  can  see  foundations 
and  bits  of  walls  of  buildings  that  show  no 
trace  of  fire  or  explosion.  These  buildings 
were  not  destroyed  by  bc.mbs.  They  were 
taken  down  brick  by  brick  and  shipped,  in 
some  cases,  hundi-eds  of  miles  in  fleets  of  raU- 
road  wagons,  using  lalxtf,  coal,  and  money 
enough  to  put  up  brand-new  factories. 

Nobody  believes  that  neighboring  countrlas 
or  Caechoalcvakia  are  going  to  rebuild  fac- 
tories of  chipped,  broken,  and  cement-en- 
crusted brick.  This  has  not  stopped.  Among 
the  factories  to  be  dismantled,  there  are  stiU 
some  whose  receivers  claim  walls  and  win- 
dows. And  this  occurs  in  a  territory  where 
every  building  with  a  roof,  wiring,  and  a 
water  system  Is  at  a  premium.  Now  the 
managers  of  the  Ruhr  say,  "For  God's  sake 
take  the  factories,  operate  them,  take  their 
products,  but  stop  a  poUcy  of  wreck  and 
rum." 

Any  policy  to  be  successful  must  be  sup- 
portable in  reason.  Otheirwlse  the  German — 
and  any  rational  visitor — feels  that  he  Uvea 
In  an  Insane  asylum.  It  la  auiae  to  compel 
the  Germans  to  contribute  to  tba  raoon- 
struction  of  Burope.  It  Is  not  senaa  to  com- 
pel them  further  to  contribute  to  ita  scrap 
pllaa. 

raw  oBvioTTs  facts 

Sooner  or  later  everybody  will  have  to 
recognlBe  a  few  obvious  facts.  The  result 
of  the  Paris  conference  Is  that  Germany  re- 
mains divided.  The  result  of  the  unilateral 
Polish  and  Russian  action  at  the  war's  end 
means  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  Germany's 
pre-Hltler  land  Is  permanently  lost.  And 
as  long  as  the  division  exists  western  Ger- 
many constitutes  only  half  the  territory  of 
pre-Hltler  Germany,  and  Into  this  have  fled 
or  been  deported  some  9.000,000  extra  souls, 
all  destitute,  making  half  of  pre-Hltler  Ger- 
many support  five-sevenths  of  Its  pre-Hltler 
population.  Whereas  In  1936  Germany  had 
140  persons  per  square  kilometer  of  territory, 
she  has  more  than  200  in  1949. 

Under  these  conditions  Germany  can  ap- 
proach her  pre-Hltler  level  of  prosperity  only 
by   (1)    greatly  increasing  and   intensifying 
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boik  b*r  tndmtrtal  utd  acrlmttanl  promic- 
tion — the  latter  bckng  imptiulbte  on  any  Tsst 
aenlm.  or  (2)  ptovMUkg  (or  th«  wtioj— la  «di1- 
grfttlvn  o<  MOM  AXKIOjaoo  or  7.000.000  Oer. 

or   (3)    kwsplaf  Ocrmanj    forever  on 
relief. 

offer  of  the  Ruar  industrialists 
It  paltls  f«r  the  WM<sni  Alttse  to  rrv« 
tiM  falM  poUey  tbey  took  taat  AprU. 
U»*  •ooasr  they  do  ao  the  better. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdacatiM 


■ZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  r 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAaBACHUBSIIS 

Of  TRS  BOOSB  OP  REPRKSENTATIVCS 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  8peak:?r.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wt^h  to  mclude 
the  foDowlnc  editorial  from  the  Tablet. 
N  T  .  Saturday.  July  t.  1M»: 
CHtrscB  «m>  rsDcsAL  azd 
The  Bouse  ot  RcpresenUttves  Is  expected 
to  bagla  d«tat«  sbortly  on  the  Barden  bil). 
wMsfe  VBMM  grant  Pederal  aid  to  the  extent 
of  tmmt.pnn  for  edticatlon  Th#  biu  cpe- 
ctAeaOy  prahlbtts  the  uce  of  Pederal  funds 
for  prtvate  and  rellflous  schoois.  even  for 
as  health  and  transportatloo. 
proTtdss  that  all  chlMran 
of  mttmt  afe  shall  be  erunted  for  the  frur- 
posea  of  aOorattng  Federal  funds.  Cardinal 
■embera  of  the  Amer- 
have  denounced  the  bill  as 
of  Mfoted  and  discriminatory  Icgls- 
lattoB.  llM  Catholic  press  has  been  unanl- 
■■NH  in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  meaaure. 
0«  tha  otbcr  hand  the  POAU  (Protaatants 
Otlisr  AsMrteana  United  for  lapara- 
of  Cborcb  and  State)  Is  orgaalilnv  sap- 
port  for  the  biU  and  claiming  cradit  for 
Ita  ^JMilmtaelnry  piovtsjons. 

11M  attttada  of  the  Catholic  Church  m 
ttos  United  SUtes  toward  this  and  slmUar 
which  In  effect  make  of  parents  and 
who  deaire  religtoua  education  aec- 
citisens.  t«  based  oa  solid  American 
and  upon  the  BMral  laauee  Involved. 
I  af  aU.  a  CatJMlIc  prelate  U  an  American 
ui  f or  a  very  Important 
of  Amsrtean  dttaens.  The  catholic 
•prsaenu.  nfcewtse.  the  vlevpotat  of  a 
large  and  tmportant  segment  of  AaMTtaan 
pttbClc  oplnloa.  Who  dares  to  stand  up  snd 
say  tbat  •  rnHnftar  of  tiM  Oatkoiie  hierarchy 
or  a  unit  af  llM  Cbtholte  pasas  has  no  ngbt 
frevty  to  minses  approval  or  ttsspproval  of 
any  piaee  or  lagMatioa  Is  thsraby  denying  to 
an  AaterleBn  dtlasyi  the  right  of 
of  speech  and  to  a  section  of  the 
pnv  ttoa  right  of  tiaadoai  of 

Despite  POAU  and  atmUar  ffoups 
iiWlcsn  hierarchy  and  the  Aaasrlcan  Cathc- 
Ita  piaas  wUl  continue  vlgonMslj  to  siprses 
opinions  on  legislative  matters  which  aSect 
the  lataraets  of  Catholic  Aokarlcana.  and  will 
■pologlne  to  nobody  (or  the  exercise  of  their 
r^te  sa  Amsrlcans.  We  CathfoAles  will  take 
a  back  aaat  for  nobody  tn  ■■eening  our  rlghu 
and  In  il— snilliig  justice  tmm  our  leglala- 
tora.  Our  Mood,  sweat,  and  tears  have  goue 
Into  Ita  graatnaas  along  with  that  of  aU 
While  we  respect  every 
IS  right  to  state  his  oplnloa,  we  de- 
fer our  rmtntona  We 
ha  heard. 

MU  aovnte  ow  TiiTlMlla  ihll- 
our  catholic  paopla  hat  for* 
any  uee  ol  the  tajMs  collected  even  tor 
health  servlcse  or  UaneportAtlon  tor  the 
Cathnlki  mUMiaa  counted.  Tliat  is  a  rank 
Mid  raw    tnjusUce.     It   penal laae   Amertcaa 


taxpayers  for  exercising  their  freadom  of  i 
catlonal  choice.  It  punlxhea  Americana  for 
defandl^  thair  ecsrteailc  Ir— dam.  It 
farces  one  group  of  Amartcans  to  pny  for  the 

education  of  another  group  of  Americans 
while  forbidding  their  children  any  bsneflt 
from  the  taxes  paid  for  the  benefit  of  their 
neighbor '■  children.  The  thing  Is  out- 
n^teously  unAmerlcan.  Mgotad  and  dleerim- 
inatory.  The  dMdmn  of  two  man  who 
fought  ilde  by  aide  at  Iwo  Jlma  or  In  the 
Battto  of  the  Bulge  arc  divided  and  separated 
by  tha  Barden  bUl.  Becauss  one  of  these 
men  wanta^to  train  his  tfilldreu  to  be  good 
Americans  .n  s  religious  school,  the  Barden 
bill,  having  counted  them  and  having  taxed 
their  father,  forbida  any  uae  of  Pederal  funds 
seen  to  pay  for  a  bus  to  take  them  to  school 

•eyood  theee  obvloua  American  Issues  In 
the  Bardm  bUl.  the  spnkmmsn  (or  Catholic 
Aamrlcans  cannot  be  allant  In  the  face  of 
the  moral  lasues  ineolvad  artthmit  betag  ( 
lict  In  their  duty  as  the  sfrtrltual  and 
leaders  of  their  people  Any  leglslstlon  which 
In  Ite  nature  divides  Americans  from  Ameri- 
cans, which  makes  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of 
the  other,  which  Introducae  a  nonrcUgloua 
quallAcatloci  for  aovcmmant  benefits,  plays 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  propa^mdlau  lor 
communiam.  Communiam  thrlma  an  dla- 
unlty  and  dissension,  on  setting  one  group 
of  dtlaens  sgalnst  another  group.  Witness 
what  has  happened  In  Tugoalavla.  Hungary. 
nugarfa  and  what  la  happening  In  Caecho- 
slovaklal  The  very  same  non-rellgtous  qual- 
lAcatloo  la  aet  up  for  government  beneflu  as 
a  means  of  destroying  tree  tesUtutlons  and 
fme  government.  CathoUe  apokmman  must 
be  heard  now  lest  America  go  the  way  of  the 
countries    behind    the    Iron    curtain. 

Beeondly.  the  Barden  bill  definitely  cstab- 
llahea  ssetUarlet  education  as  the  only  recog- 
nlaed  American  form  of  education.  By  Its 
prohibitions  It  eetabllshee  the  principle  that 
the  future  citizens  of  America  can  be  trained 
properly  only  in  nonrellglous  schools.  This 
is  a  definite  and  clear-cut  attack  on  religious 
edtjcatlon  which,  historically  and  tradition- 
ally, trained  the  dtixena  of  America.  The 
Bard.  bill  legislates  a  preference  for  the 
kind  of  education  that  Ignores  God.  the 
source  of  all  hnmaii  nghu.  and  by  inference 
bans  God  emapletely  from  the  Amerlcsn 
■chool.  With  Iha  hMillili  cxperlencee  of 
millions  of  freedom-kMag  people  ctf  eastern 
Kurope  in  mind.  Catholic  Amcncu^  would 
be  criminally  delinquent  In  their  spiritual 
and  moral  duties  if  they  did  not  speak  out 
arakast  a  awasure  which  opetu  the  way  to 
the  saiba  horrlhle  proepeet  for  the  future  of 
this  country 

Because  our  sptrltual  leaders  have  a  right 
find  a  duty  to  peolact  tha  mtereete  of  their 
flock,  and  because  they  hsve  a  patriotic  duty 
toward  our  country,  they  must  be  heard  In 
tha  leglalauve  halls  of  our  Ration  The  Bar- 
den bUl  mtvt  be  defeated  Every  Catholic 
make   his   will   known   to 


T.  It's  Horn* 
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or 


HON.  JOWl  DAVIS  iOD€E 


sat-ricuT 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BBPRESBMTATiyai 

Vatfaesdof .  Jnty  13. 194$ 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mjr  reauxks  ia  Itae  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rboobb.  I  am  tngcrtlnu  an 
edltonaJ  frodi  ttad  New  Toric  Herald 
Trlbuna  of  Moodsy.  July  U,  recanUntf 
the  boiiie  of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt 
tuad  hit  (amUy. 


It  should  be  good  news  to  an  Ameri- 
cans that  Sagamore  Hill  Is  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Roosevelt  Menoorlal  A«»- 
ciation  in  order  to  wtd Mtah  It  as  a 
national  shrine.  The  freatest  monu- 
ment to  Theodore  Rooscvdt  is  the  en- 
during quality  of  his  achievements.  But 
it  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  there 
slMulc!  also  be  this  physical  monument 
to  the  kind  of  Americanism  which  he 
represented  His  talents,  his  lofty  char- 
acter, his  outstanding  statesmanship  will 
light  the  way  for  the  people  of  America 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  Sagamore  Hill  is  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  tangible  reminder  of  the  out- 
standing service  which  Theodore  Roose- 
velt rendered  to  his  country. 

T.  a. '8  BOMS 

As  do  few  American  names.  Sagamore  Hill 
evokea  a  sharp   Image.     This   house,    w 
architecturally    refleete   so    much    that 

typical  of  Its  period,  was  for  several  dec- 

the  center  of  a  uniquely  happy  and  devoted 
family  life.  Theodore  Rooeevelt  lives  safely 
m  history,  an  Innovating,  precedent-acctmg 
fifwe:  but  there  la  a  part  of  him  that  m- 
capee  the  record  and  Is  most  vivid  among 
those  who  knew  him  'and  followed  blm  m 
his  time.  The  bright  personality,  the  eager, 
tmundlng.  ever-youthful  spirit,  expresacd 
Itself  m  rclf.tlonshtps  with  those  about  hhn. 
and  became  embodied  in  the  home  which 
formed  the  background  for  his  adventures. 
The  annouacaaaant  that  the  truatees  of  the 
Rooeevelt  Memorial  Assoclstion  propose  to 
purchaae  Sagamore  Hill  and  to  establish  It 
as  a  national  shrine  la  one  which  will  surely 
be  greeted  by  wldeapraad  approbation. 

An  arlatocracy  Uvea  by  tradlttona:  a  de- 
mocracy. If  It  Is  to  be  harmonious  and  vital, 
must  live  by  myths  which  sum  up  in  heroic 
form  the  vlrtties  to  which  It  asptiea  and  the 
goal  toward  which  It  moves.  Theodcva 
Rooeevelt  wm  a  myth-maker,  and  at  Saga- 
mora  Bll.  aa  priasnt  plans  mature,  tha 
fotinutn  of  that  myth  can  be  continually 
renewed  Here  Americans  of  this  and  fu- 
ture generations  will  come  to  catch  a  gllmpae 
of  something  profotuMlly  tmportant  to  their 
Nation  s  life  The  mamary  of  T  R  .  alive  in 
that  place.  wUl  speak  to  (hem  of  family 
affection,  of  duty,  of  service,  of  victory  and 
defeat  borne  with  equanimity;  and  they  will 
live  as  men  who  have  drunk  at  a  pure  spring. 


Qiioesc  Commuaists  Contiaae  To  Smaiil 
fkt  Mjtki  About  Them 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 
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nTBK 
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Wednesday,  July  15. 1949 

Ut  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoeo.  I 
Include  the  foilowinc  AagodBted  Pres.s 
dispatch  from  the  Washiocton  Post  of 
July  11.  1M9  The  last  paragraph  Is 
particularly  m  formative.  Most  Ameri- 
caoa  stayed  on  In  Shanghai  because  they 
believed  the  glowing  myths  about  the 
Chinese  Communists  which  were  50 
skillfully  propagated  during  the  last  5 
years  by  oAelais  of  our  own  Government 
and  many  western  correspondents  and 
writers  on  China.  They  dlligeoMy  la- 
bored to  tear  down  and  discredit  tha 


Chinese  Government  under  the  slogan 
that  nothing  could  be  worse.  Those 
readers  know  better  now — but  too  late. 
They  helped  destroy  the  government 
that  was  more  friendly  to  America  than 
any  Chinese  regime  in  hLstory.  and 
thereby  helped  bring  in  a  Communist 
regime  avowedly  our  enemy.  What  a  rec- 
ord we  have  made  in  China  since  VJ-day. 

Shanghai,  July  10. — Foreigners  in  Red 
China  were  told  by  the  Communist  Libera- 
tion Daily  today  that  police  treatment  of 
United  States  Vice  Consul  William  M.  Olive 
was  an  example  of  what  they  could  expect. 

United  Stetes  Consiil  General  John  Cabot 
said  Olive  was  "utterly,  brutally  beaten"  by 
the  police  and  forced  to  sign  "apologies  and 
confessions"  during  3  days  be  was  held  hand- 
cuffed and  incommunicado  in  Jail  because  of 
a  minor  trafllc  altercation. 

Olive.  32,  from  Irontcn,  Mo.,  was  released 
Saturday  after  consular  protests  to  high  Com- 
munist authorities. 

The  Liberation  Dally,  in  a  lead  editorial 
headed  "Warning  to  American  Lmperialists," 
described  the  tralBc  incident  as  "imperialist 
provocative  action."  Olive,  It  said,  was  grillty 
of  Imperialistic  arrogance. 

The  Liberation  Dally  editorial  declared  to- 
day. "The  people's  gov^nment  will  not  toler- 
ate foreign  nationals  to  treat  o\ir  people  with 
arrogance,  roughness  or  slight." 

In  another  place  the  paper  published  a 
special  warning  to  Americana,  saying.  "You 
must  abandon  your  provocative  action  at 
once  or  you  wlH  reap  the  consequences." 

A  great  many  foreigners  remained  in 
Shanghai  when  the  Reds  took  over  because 
Mao  T4e-tung.  No.  1  Red,  had  promised  pro- 
tection of  propoty  and  persona  of  all  who 
obeyed  the  law. 

It  appears  that  the  law  Is  whatever  local 
authorities  choose  to  make  it.  and  there  Is  no 
higher  authoHlky.  Consulates  and  embassies 
can  offer  little  help  becauae  the  Reds  have 
no  relations  with  foreign  governments. 

Whenever  travel  from  Shanghai  Is  resumed. 
It  is  certain  there  will  be  a  big  exodua  of 
foreigners. 


Tax  Revision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  BHoox  mLAtn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1949 

Idi.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  incorporating  the 
sndations  made  by  the  President 
in  his  midyear  economic  report  relative 
to  taxes. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  beyond  the 
President's  recommendations  to  carry 
out  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  readjust- 
ment of  the  tax  situation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $1,057,000.- 
000,  approximately,  through  the  repeal  of 
I.  but  that  loss  would  be  more 
up  by  restoring  income-tax 
rates  which  were  reduced  by  the  Re- 
publican Revenue  Act  of  1948  on  that 
portion  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  of 
married  couples  above  $6,500  and  of 
single  persons  above  $3,250.  and  increas- 
ing the  estate  and  gift  taxes  so  that  in  the 
flnml  analysis  the  bill  would  provide 
revenue  amounting  to  approximately 
$1.100,000.00«. 


In  othet  words,  it  would  afford  tax 
relief  where  It  Is  badly  needed  and  yet 
not  reduce  the  tax  revenue  of  the 
Treasury. 

TTie  bill  has  four  principal  features, 
each  contained  in  a  separate  title,  as 
follows : 
A.  orcaxAss  □*  nvsiymuAi.  nvcoicx  taxes  above 

THS  mST   SUSTAZ    BSACKXT 

Title  I  would  restore  the  income-tax 
rate  reduction  made  by  the  Republican 
Revenue  Act  of  1948  upon  that  portion 
of  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  married 
couples  above  $6,500  and  of  single  per- 
sons above  $3,250.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  equalize  the  tax-rate 
reductions  made  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress by  insuring  approximately  the  same 
dollar  savings  for  everyone — whether  in 
the  highest  or  lowest  surtax  brackets. 
The  $600,000,000  raised  by  this  proposai 
can  be  utilized  more  equitably  and  wisely 
in  the  elimination  of  the  wartime  excise 
taxes,  prompt  postwar  repeal  of  which 
was  promised  by  Congress  at  the  time 
of  their  enactment. 

B.    INCRZASZ  IK  ESTATE  AND  GUT  TAXES 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  increase  es- 
tate- and  gift-tax  revenues,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  by  repealing  the 
1948  estate-  and  gift-tax  amendments. 
As  President  Truman  said  in  his  veto 
message  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948: 

In  the  case  of  the  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
nearly  all  of  the  $250,000,000  annual  reduc- 
tion wo\ild  go  to  only  about  12,000  of  the 
most  wealthy  families.  The  discovery  that 
it  Is  passible  to  make  very  substantial  sav- 
ings in  the  gift  and  estate  taxes  by  dividing 
a  family's  wealth  between  bxisband  and  wife 
has  brought  forth  much  ingenious  argument 
to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  in  this  bUl 
are  needed  to  equalize  the  application  of 
these  taxes  in  community-pnoperty  and 
oommon-law  States.  In  fact,  this  equallza- 
tkm  was  in  all  essential  respects  achieved 
by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1»42. 

Approximately  an  additional  $250,000,- 
000  to  $275,000,000  would  be  derived  by 
reducing  estate-tax  exemptions  from 
$60,000  to  $30,000.  gift-tax  exemptions 
from  $30,000  to  $15,000,  and  the  annual 
gift-tax  exclusion  per  donee  from  $3,000 
to  $1,500;  and  from  "closing  the  loop- 
holes in  administration"  of  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Even  with  the  changes  made  by  my 
bill,  estate-  and  gift-tax  payers  still 
would  be  subject  to  a  far  smaller  net 
increase  in  prewar  tax  burden  than 
that  borne  by  income-  and  excise-tax 
payers. 

C.    UBXa.\LIZATIOir    EN    WET    OPE>ATIW: 

LOSS  DESucnoir 

As  increased  incentive  to  venture  cap- 
ital, title  in  of  the  bill  would  allow  both 
corporate  and  unincorporated  businesses 
to  carry  over  business  losses  for  the 
5  years  next  following  the  year  in  which 
a  loss  is  incurred,  instead  of  the  2-year 
carry-over  permitted  under  existing  law. 
The  2-year  carry-back  of  losses  under 
present  law  would  be  reduced  to  1  year. 
This  amendment  should  stimulate  new 
businesses  by  guaranteeing  that  any 
initial  losses  will  be  taken  int?  account 
against  future  profits  once  the  enterprise 
gets  on  its  feet. 


There  would  be  little  immediate  effect 
upon  revenue  receipts  under  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill. 

a.  aiTEAL  oa  bxductiom  oe  CEXTAnt 

EXCISE   TAXIS 

Titles  I  and  n  would  increase  tax  lia- 
bilities by  approximately  $1,100,000,000. 
which  would  offset,  roughly,  the  same 
amount  of  excise-tax  reduction  under 
title  IV,  as  follows: 


Tax 


Jewelry 

Furs. .„ 

Toilet  preparations 

Baby  oil,  baby  powder, 
etc 

Luggase „ 

Handbag,  wallet?,  etc . . 

LoBK-distance  telepbooe. 

Tele«raph  messages 

Photofnuphic  appautiias. 

Photoeraphic  supplies. .. 

Electnc-lipht  bulbs 

Electric,    fax    and    oU 
stovee,  beaten.  ete__ 

Matches: 

Plain 

FsncT 

Tnosportation  of  per- 


Transportatioo  of  prop- 
erty  ..... 


Total    excise    tax 
reduction 


Pres- 
ent 
rate 


New 


Annual 
reveaus 


Ftntmt 


I 


15 
3 


10 
10 
10 


90 

0 

90 

:o 

10 

0 

2S 

» 

3ft 

15 

15 

) 

M 

» 

0 

10 

0 

0) 

0 

m 

« 

.88,000,000 
35^000^000 

5^000^  oao 

j7,OOe^OB0 
28.000,009 

70,0011^000 
30,000,000 

v.oaoioes 

80.000,000 

}  laooaifln 


372,000,000 


,1.057,000,000 


1  2  cents  per  M. 
*  Scents  per  M. 

The  excise  taxes  that  would  be  reduced 
or  repealed  constitute  a  fixed  charge 
that  tends  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
the  articles  and  services  taxed.  Their  re- 
peal will  promote  expansion  of,  and  in- 
crease emplojmient  in,  the  industries  af- 
fected. Moreover,  ais  a  group,  these  taxes 
are  not  based  upon  ability  to  pay,  since  in 
most  instances  they  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  financial  resources  of  the  per- 
son paying  the  tax.  Tney  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  sales  taxes,  and  the  1948  Dem- 
ocratic National  Platform  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  opposition  to  a  general  Pederad 
sales  tax. 

CONCLtJSIOIf 

For  the  reasons  indicated,  my  bill  gen- 
erally follows  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President^  Jt  can  favorably 
be  judged  by  the  effect  which  It  might 
have  upon  national  income  and  purchas- 
ing power.  It  will  have  no  significant 
adverse  effects  upon  present  economic 
conditions.  The  net  effect  of  the 
changes,  taken  together,  will  be  favor- 
able to  the  expansion  of  business  activ- 
ity, without  causing  a  significant  net  loss 
in  total  receipts. 

The  bill  follows: 

A  bUl  to  increase  individual  income  taxes 
above  the  first  surtax  bracket,  to  tncreaae 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  to  reduce  or  repeal 
certain  excise  taxes,  and  for  otho'  purpcaea 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  ba 
cited  as  the  "Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1949." 

Trru  I — IifcaxASB  nr  ImnviDUAi.  Income  T4 
AsovE  THE  First  St^tax  Biacket 


101.  Computation   of  nonnal   tax   and 

BMTt&X. 

(a)  Section  12  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  Reduction  of  tentative  normal  taa 
and  tentative  surtax: 

"(1)  The  combined  normal  tax  and  sur- 
tax under  section  11  and  subsection  (b)  ai 


I 
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tkte  McUoA  KtMOl  b«  the  tmt/kle  ot  tht 
t«itaUT«  normal  tax  and  tcntatlTc  Burtax. 
nlw-ta  aa  follorwi 

Tb«     rvdtictlon     thall 
**If  tb0  aftncBtt  1»—       to— 
"Hot  over  9400 >7    nremt    of    th« 


~O««r»«00. 


piQi  5  percent  of 
over  9400. 


"(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  combtncd  nor- 
mmt  tn  aai  sntax  rzc««d  SS',  perrrat  of 
UMB«t  Intnwi ." 

8ac.  lOa.  Changes  In  tax  and  withholding 
taWce 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  autbor- 
tftoected  to  make  such  changes  In 
In  section  400  (optional  tsx 
I)  andssctten  ItB  (witblMMtec  tables  i 
M  aaay  be  necessary  to  reflect  nm  reduction 
to  taxes  prae'.dcd  for  In  ssctlon  101  of  this 
act 

SBC.  108  Uccu?e  date  of  Incoase-tax  amend- 
ment 
The  ssnendtnent  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Wf  ssctloB  101  of  «Mb  aet 
vttfc  respeet  to  taisHs 
aftM  December  31.  IMS. 

TiTut  II— BsTAT*  Airs  Otrt  T 


FAST  I — ETiaTX  TAX 


aoi   ifet 


states  to  which  amendmenu  ap- 
plicable 
as  otherwise  expreesly  provided,  the 
by  this  part  sImUI  be  op- 
enly with  rt^wct  to  estates  of  dece- 
dytng  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
act. 
Sac.  aOO.  apacillc  exemption 

(SI  Amount  of  examptkm:  Soetlon  »36  (o 
of  the  Internal  Reveouo  Code  frsltliig  to  the 
for  UM  pvrpaaM  of  the  additional 
tax)  Is  hereby  smaiXecl  by  atrlklnc  out 
tasertlng    In    ttev    thereof 


(b)  Technical  aasoMlHMM:  Sactton  Bl 
(a)  (SI  of  the  IMHBBI  mmmmm  Code  (re- 
lating to  re^olrMBHM  «t  esiMe  tas  return  i 
Is  hm>|  ■■irtirt  by  atrtklnc  oM  "MOMO^ 
•ma  lasartlng  la  Ueu  ihereof  "•aajOOO.** 
Sac.  an.  Bapeal  o(  marital  deduction 

(a)  Repeal  of  deduction  Section  113  (e) 
of  the  Internal  ReTenue  Code  (retattng  to 
Ote  ds#uettaa  for  baquMla.  etc  .  u>  sunriTing 

(b)  Amend— t  of  ttlitsr  pronslona: 
(I)  aift-tas  orstfH  agalBM  baate  tax.  Sec- 

tAoo  tia  (S)  (3)  of  the  Internal  ReTsnue  Code 
(relaUng  to  credit  fv  gift  tax  ac*last  the 
basic  eeute  taxi   la  hereby  amandsd — 

(Ai  *y  striking  "laubseetlMw  (dl  and  fet  - 
rroM  mbporacraph  ( Ai  and  I— sellng  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  ra4)owlng    "subssction  (di  ": 

«•»  by  luaerting  "and  '  St  the  end  ofclatMS 
( 1 1  of  subparagraph  ( B ) .  and 

(C)  by  strtking  out  clause  (U)  of  subpara- 
^   (B) 

(fli  Om  tax  credit  agalhaC  addWIwisI  taa: 
Ssetloo  99«  (b)  of  the  IntsnuJ  Rsewotis  Gads 
inta^tft  to  crsdit  for  gift  tas  agatnat  the 
•MMtaMi  CMoM  taxi  Is  hsrsby  amended— 

(A)  feqratrtfetng  "subasctloos  (d)  and  (e)' 
from  paracr*pta  d)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  fodowlng.  "subsecUon  (d)". 

(Bl  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paracraph  (Ai  oT  paragraph  iSl;  and 

(CI  by  atrtklng  rut  subparagraph  (Bi  of 
paracraph  (8) 

(SI   OpOooal  valuatkm    Tha  iMt  saateace 
til   (J)   of  the  Internal  Reeaaue 
trslaUt    to   optlooal    ealuatlooi    to 

Mled  to  read  aa  follows:     In  c 

of  an  election  made  by  the  executor  under 
this  suBMCtftm.  tbaa  for  the  purpoaea  of  UM 
4itfwllan  vb#v  OTClbat  813  (di  or  ssctlod 
801  (ai  (SI.  any  beqimt.  legacy,  deetee.  or 
traasfsr  ennniiratad  therein  shall  be  ealwed 
M  etf  tfca  data  of  daeedenia  deeth  with  ad- 
^Mtaamt  *»  aay  dMTerruee  in  value  (not 
due  to  mere  lapse  of  tlsM  or  the  nmirrems 

rty  ss  of  the  dste  I  year  after  tha  dS8a> 


dents  death  (auhaUtuting  the  daU  of  sale 
or  *~^^*~f  in  the  eaee  of  property  sold  or 
excBadgad  dortof  aveh  !-ycar  period l." 

(41  Piupetty  preTtoosly  taxed:  Section 
813  (c|  of  the  Interral  Revenue  Oode  (re- 
latBig  to  the  dsdoctlcn  for  property  pre- 
neuety  taxadi  Is  Bsreby  ameodsd  by  chang- 
ing the  second  paragraph  to  read  aa  follows: 

"The  following  property  shall  not.  for  the 
purpoaes  of  this  subsection,  be  considered 
as  property  wtth  respect  to  which  a  deduc- 
tSan  May  ba  aUowad:  (Ai  Property  received 
tvoas  a  prior  daaedent  who  died  after  Oe- 
ea»bar  31.  1M7.  and  oa  or  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjuatment 
Act  of  I»4t.  and  waa  at  the  time  cf  cuch 
death  the  decedent's  spouse.  iBi  property 
reeelved  by  gift  after  tMl  daU  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Raramie  Act  of  1*48.  and 
on  or  before  the  data  of  the  enaetaMnt  of 
the  Tax  Adjuatment  Act  of  IMB  from  a 
donor  who  at  the  time  of  the  gift  waa  the 
deceodentt  spotiae;  and  (Ci  property  ac- 
quired In  exchar.g«  for  property  deecrlbed 
In  ctaoee  <  A  i  or  ( B  >  " 

(SI  LlaMltty  of  life  benefldarlee  etc  : 
»ibeeetlana  (ci  and  (dl  of  aectlon  838  of 
the  latemal  Revwntie  Code  are  each  beretiy 
aaHtodad  by  atnking  out  the  laat  aentence 
thereof 
Sac.  304.  Community  Intereata 

(a I  ^^nsfers  of  oomraunlty  prcperty  in 
mnfamplstlen  of  death,  etc  Section  811 
(dl  of  tlte  InurnaJ  Revaoue  Code  (relatlac 
to  reeocsbte  transfers  hereby  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(8t  TVanafers  of  community  propetty  in 
contempUtteB  ef  death,  etc  :  For  the  par- 
of  thla  SMhsactleii  and  aufasecuoas  (r) 
( 1 1 .  a  transfer  af  praparty  bald  as  cnra- 
montty  property  by  the  daaedent  and  lur- 
vIvlBK  spouse  under  the  law  of  any  State. 
Temu)ry.  or  poeseaalpn  of  the  United  Stalea. 
or  any  foreicQ  CDiinuy.  shall  be  ooaaMsawd 
to  have  been  made  by  tise  daeedent.  except 
such  part  thereof  aa  may  bo  abown  to  have 


•etnally  rendarsd  By  tha 
I  or  derived  nrtstmslly  from  euch  com' 
or  freaa  eaparaU  property  of  the 
survlvlag   spouse." 

(bl  Oesieral  rale  Section  811  (e)  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  i  relating  to  jolut 
IntereeU)    hereby  Is  amended  aa  follows: 

(I>  By  strlklnir  out  (el  Joint  tnter- 
esU."  and  lnsertln«  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(et  Jomt  and  eonununlty  Intereata: 

**<1)  JolBt  tnteresu  ** 

(3>  By  insertiog  at  the  end  thereuf  the 
foUowlnc  now   parafraph: 

"(3)  CowwtiDlty  intereats:  To  the  estteat 
of  the  Intaiaw  therein  held  as  comraunify 
prufMity  by  the  decedent  and  surviving 
apeaiea  nnder  the  law  of  any  State  Territory, 
or  posaasslon  of  the  United  Suiee.  or  aay 
mrctga  country  eaoept  such  part  thareof  as 
may  be  shuwii  to  r^iee  bean  received  ae  con- 
psnsatloo  (or  paasiaisl  ssntcaa  aatuaUy 
rcndrred  by  the  aurvtvlag  spouss  or  dsrlved 
ortglnaXIy  from  such  compensstlon  or  frosa 
separate  property  of  the  surviving  spotise. 
In  no  case  fhaU  auch  Interest  Included  tn 
the  gross  sstate  of  the  decadent  ha  Isee  than 
the  value  uf  aaeh  part  ef  the  eoaununtty 
property  aa  waa  auh)ect  to  tha  daeedent's 
power  ofteeCaoMBtary  dispuslttaa.  and  was 
not  bafoaated  or  devised  to.  or  Inherited  by. 
the  surviving  spouse  " 

(c)  LUe  liurarance  held  as  or  acquired  with 

lajwaal  Mseaatie  Oasla  (laisHng  to  life  in- 

~|4)  OuBiiB unity   property:    For  the   pur- 
poses of  this  subaectloo.  preasMMH  or 
cnnalilfatliiu    paid    with 
BytBa 

tte  lav  or  Miy  Btate. 
or  pniiiMlua  af  tlw  Oal 
or  any  forvitn  cvuntry.  shaD  ba 


to  have  been  paid  by  the  Insured,  except 
attch  part  thereof  aa  may  be  shown  to  have 
baen  received  ss  compensation  for  persoosi 
actually  rendered  bv  the  svuelsliig 
or  derived  originally  from  such  eoai- 
or  fraaa  separate  property  of  the 
siMflslug  spouse:  and  the  term  'loetdects  of 
oamershlp'  Includee  Incidents  of  ownership 
poasssaed  by  the  decedent  at  bis  death  aa 
managsr  of  the  commiulty  ** 

Sac  305    Basis  of  surviving  spouse's  Inter- 
eet  tn  commanity  property 
Section  113  (a)  (3)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Oode  (relating  to  basts  of  property  trsnsmlt- 
tsd  at  death)  la  hereby  amended  by  striklsf 
out  the  last  two  aentences  and  inserting  in 
Ueu   thereof  the   fdlowtng:    Tor   the  pxsr- 
poeea  of  thla  paragraph  tbe  survtvtng  spouae*s 
one-half  share  of  community  piopeity  hdd 
by   the  decedent  and   the  surriving  tpciuaa 
under  the  community  prcperty  laws  of  any 
Sute.  Territory,  or  po— aitnn  of  tbe  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  property  'acqiUred  by  bequest, 
devlae.  or  Inheritance'  from  the  decedent,  tf 
the  deat'i  of  the  decedent  was  after  December 
31.   1947.  and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment   of   the  Tax    Adjuatment    Act   of 
1949.  and  If  at  lesat  one-half  of  the  whole 
of  t'  e  oaaMavnlty  Intercat  in  such  property 
was  In^MHMe  In  determining  the  value  of 
the  daoedent'a  gross  sstate  under  section  811. 
In  th-  case  of  property  held  by  a  decedent 
and   his  survuing  apouae   under   the   com- 
munity praparty  Iswa  of  any  State.  Territory, 
or   pressaaion  of  the  United  States  or   any 
foreign  country.   If   the   value  of  any   part 
of  th*  aurrlving  apousali  ooa-half  s...  -e  of 
suoto  property  waa  Included  In  determiclx^ 
the  value  <  f  the  groes  scute  of  the 
and  a  tax  under  chapter  3  was  payable 
the  transfer  of  the  net  esute  of  the 
than  far  tha  paipuaaa  of  thla  paragraph  such 
part  of  sacB  una  half  itoare  of  the  stirvle- 
lag  spouse  shaU  be  aooatdercd  to  be  property 
acquired  by  bequest,  devtee.  or  Inheritance' 
fron-  ibe  decedent.  If  the  death  of  the  dece- 
dent wee  after   the  dau  of  the  enactotact 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1843  and  on  or  bafoia 
O.^cember  31.  1947   or  eras  after  tha  data  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1949.   but  nothing  tn  this  sentence  shaU 
reduce  bi  ala  belcw  that  which  would  exist 
If   the   Revenue   Act  of    1948  bsd   not   been 
enacted  " 


sac  306  nanimioii    of 


a  new 


property     in      the 


(al  Property  within  the  United  Statea: 
SecUon  889  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
irelatinn  to  property  within  the  Unued 
States)   is  hereby  aai ended — 

i^ »  by  loaertlng  In  aubaecUon  (a)  thereof 

immsilliMy  before  "owned*  the  following: 

(but  acg  Mock  la  a  foreign  corporation)  ". 

(ii  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  eabeectlon  (bl  thareof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  aemleoloa  and  tbe  word  "and-: 
and 

(St   by  addmg  at  the  end 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  BotMla.  notes,  bank  deposits. aad  orher 
<l*^ts  or  ohUgattecu.  BoDfh.  praauseory 
QOtaa.  hiUs  of  exchange,  monaya  deposited 
with  any  person  carrying  on  the  banking 
buitaees.  Ufe  laswaace  proceeds,  and  any 
ottv  debt  or  obH^ttoe  owing  to  a  noarest- 
diBt  not  a  cltlasB  ef  the  Qtilted  Btasai 
be  diimsd  property  wUhln  tha  TTnltad 
If  and  only  if  the  debtor  or  nfct^^  i^  tte 
°^**122!^  «■»  Btate  Temtory.  or  politS* 
cal  suBdMHoa  tBaasaf:  the  Oiatnct  of  Co- 
mi  lastruiasaiallty  of  any  of  tha 
g.  a  domeetlc  corporation,  or  a  resi- 
Qf  the  United  States  " 

(to  Property  without  the  United  Sutes- 
Bacttim  agi  of  tbe  Internal  llrvaBae  code 
•  pelattng  to  propertjr  wHBaut  the  Onltad 
Stateei  Is  kwibj  ripatlad. 

(el  OMIgattaos  of  tha  Called  Stataa: 
Notwithatanding   the 


(a)  of  this  I 

stes  of  IndaMadneas  of  the  Vattad  Statea 
before  March  1.  IMl.  bsBcOdaUy 
owned  by  a  nonresident  who  was  not  a  UUam 
and  not  mgaged  in  btalness  In  the  United 
Stataa  sBaB  not  t>e  Included  tn  the  part  of 
tha  groas  oatete  which  st  tha  ttme  of  his 
daath  la  sttaatcd  in  the  United  Btataa:  hcw- 
ercr.  boodC  notaa.  and  certtfleatcs  of  In- 
debtedness of  the  thilted  States  Issued  on 
or  after  March  1.  1941.  beneflcUUy  owned  by 
a  nonresident  aUen  shall  be  included  tn  such 
part  of  the  gloss  estate. 

(d)  Treaty  obUgatiODs:  Ko  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  tn  any  caae 
where  itt  application  would  be  contrary  to 
any  treaty  cfetlgatlon  at  the  United  States. 

Sac.  307.  Transfers  Intended  to  take  effect  in 
pi>aaf|Hlon  or  enjoyment  at  or 
after  death. 

(a)  In  CH^Kal:  SecUon  811  (c)  ot  the 
Internal  Revdnue  Code  (relating  to  transfers 
in  contemplation  of.  or  taking  effect  at  death  i 
Is  hereby  smanded  by  inserting  laaoMdlataly 
after  the  wortls  no  take  eCtct  Bi  poasnrtna 
or  enjoyment  at  or  after  hts  death"  the  fol- 
lowing: *'(ln<hadlDg  a  transfer  of  any  in- 
terest which  is  so  Bmlted  as  to  ta.ke  effect 
in  poeeeaslor  or  enjoyment  at  or  after  his 
death,  irrespective  of  whether  he  retained  a 
right  or  latiHaat  la  tha  propertyi ." 

(b)  Puwual  of  appotntment:  Section  811 
(f)  (1)  of  the  Internal  aesaaiw  <2ode  (re- 
lating to  power  of  appofstBHitl  la  hereby 

ided  by  hiaettlng  taasadlafeeiy  after  the 
"to  take  effect  U  poanatton  or  enjoy- 
ment at  or  after  his  death"  tha  following: 
-(Including  a  dlapoattlnn  of  any  intcreat 
which  Is  so  IBnlted  aa  to  take  effect  in  pos- 
— Ion  or  cil(ij—iH  at  or  after  his  death. 
LTSspectlTe  dr  whether  he  retained  a  rif^t 
or  Interest  tn  the  isx>perty) ." 

BBC  aog.  Ttaaafo?  within  5  yean  preceding 
dfath. 

(al  Transfers,  etc.  wWtfaSyaafs  of  death: 
Section  811  of  the  Xatemal  Revanue  Code 
(relating  to  determination  of  groes  estate) 
Is  bareby  amended  by  strtking  "(li"  at  the 
beginning  of  subaectloc  (1)  and  inserting 
tn  Ueu  thereof  "(mr*.  and  by  Inaoting  after 
subeecUon  (k)  a  new  subeectton  to  read  as 
foUcws :  I 

"(U  Tranalsra.  etc..  within  S  years  of 
death:  If  within  5  years  prior  to  his  death 
the  decedent  (1)  transferred  any  Interest 
tn  property,  or  (2)  assigned,  quitclaimed,  or 
any  rlg^t  to  the  pnsssaalou  or  en- 
of .  or  to  the  tneoaae  trata,  property, 
or  (Si  excrcSied.  rrtaased.  or  rallnqnlshed 
any  right  to  deidgnate  who  should  poaseas 
or  anjoy  property  or  the  income  therefrom. 
maj  power  to  change  the  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty, or  any  power  of  appointment,  or  if 
wtthln  such  period  a  Jidat  tananey  or  ten- 
mmef  by  tha  dnttoa^  Is  tenateated  or  prop- 
erty Is  remoTod  ftom  such  a  tenancy  or  from 
any  Joint  ovraershlp  vrith  right  of  snnrtTor- 
and  such  trans^.  aastCBacnt,  quit- 
release,  eaardae.  reltaMinlshment.  t«-- 
or  remorral  has  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  TAlue  of  any  prupetty  cv 
in  property  Ikom  tha  aeope  of 
(al  to  (gl.  BKluslWK.  of  this  aactSoB.  then 
the  value  of  such  ptopeity  or  tetarsat  In 
property  shall  (except  In  the  case  of  a  bona 
fide  sale  for  an  adaqoate  and  fuU  consldera- 
tkm  In  money  or  »oney's  worth)  be  in- 
dudsd  m  determining  tbe  value  of  tha  gross 
estate  as  thrcsigh  stacb  tranafer.  smlflmimii. 


Ktkm. 
(b)   Repeal 
prorlalons: 

(I)  SsctkMi.  811 


r  remoieti  had  not  oacurrad. 

of    contemplation    of    death 


In   contampldtloa 
death!   la  bsMBy 


<e> 

of; 


or 


to  transfers 
taking    effect    at 
by  striking  the 
"in  contemplation  of  or"  from  the  first 
stance  thereof,  by  strtking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  ct  such  sentence  and  Inserting 


tn  lien  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  strftlng 
out  tbe  second  sentence  thereof. 

(2)  Sectlao  gll  (d)  (rdatlng  to  revocable 
tranafers)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  parsgraph  (4)  thereof. 

(3)  SectltmSll  (f)  (1)  ( reUUng  to  powers 
of  appotntaant)  la  hereby  amended  taf  strik- 
ing out  "tmb  ipspact  So  vrtilcB  be  baa  at 
any  ttme  exercised  or  rdsaaed  a  power  ot 
appotntment  tn  conteaapltlop  of  (irath.  or 
(C>.- 

(c)  AK»tlcablUtT  to  prior  transfers,  etc: 
The  provlslona  cf  subsection  ( a  I  of  thla  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
transfer,  sastgnment.  quitclaim,  rrlraar.  exer- 
cise, reilnqmahment.  termination,  or  re- 
moval occurring  on  or  before  tte  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thla  act  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  value  of  any  prt^perty  or  In- 
terest In  property  thereby  removed  from  the 
scope  of  subsection  (a)  to  (g'i  of  section  811 
of  the  Internal  Rerentie  Code  would  hate 
been  tndudlhle  In  determining  tbe  value  of 
the  gross  catete  tf  thlai  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Sac  aoo.  Proceeds  of  life  insurance. 

In  determining,  for  the  purpoae  of  aectlon 
811  (g)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
the  extent  to  which  Insurance  under  policies 
upon  tba  Bfe  of  the  deeadant  waa  p^v*^'^ 

directly  or  indirectly  by  the  decedent,  the 
total  amount  so  paid  by  tha  decedent  ^hall 
(notwithstanding  the  provlaloaa  of  ssi  llisi 
404  (c I  of  the  Reve-ue  Act  of  1943)  be  In- 
cluded, whether  prad  before  or  after  January 
10.  1941.  and  irrespectiva  of  vbether  tbe  de- 
cedent poaseaaed  at  any  time  an  laeldmt  of 
ownership  in  the  policy. 

Sxc.  210.  Repeal  of  daductkwi  for  support  of 


Section  812  (b)  of  tbe  Intamal  Revenue 
CXMie  (relating  to  deductlans  for  expenses, 
etc.)  Is  hereby  ataandad — 

(a)  by  inserting  tbe  word  "and"  at  tbe  end 
of  paragraph  (S|   thereof; 

(b)  by  striking  out  of  paragraph  (4)  tbsre- 
cf  the  foOowlng:  "and**; 

(:)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  tbere- 
Qf ;  and 

(dl  by  strfldng  out  "(SI.  (4).  and  (5)  ex- 
ceed" and  Inset tli^  in  lieu  thereof  "(Si .  and 
(4)   exceed". 

Paxi  n — Gift  Tax 

Sac.  2S0.  Gifts  to  which  amendmenu  appU- 
c&hle. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  part  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  gifts  made  tn  tbe  cadendar 
year  1950  and  succeeding  calendar  years. 
SBC.  251.  Marital  dedueCkiQ. 

Section  1004  (a)  (S)  (A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  tbe  deduction  for 
gifts  to  spotise)  is  tierebT  amended  by  tn- 
sotlng  immediately  after  "Revenue  Act  of 
1948"  the  following:  "and  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enacUnent  of  the  Tax  Adjxatment 
Act  of  IMS". 

SBC.  253.  Gift  of  husband  or  wife  to  third 
party. 
Section  1000  (fi  (1)  (A)  of  tbt  Intamal 
»  Oode  (reUtlng  to  gift  of  husband  or 
wife  to  third  party)  is  hereby  •— ^lytM  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  "Revanos  Act  of 
1948"  the  foUowlng:  "and  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1949". 


Sac  ass.  apsctflc  etaiHiptlnn  of  gifts  reduced. 
That  part  at  ssetkxt  1004  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  deduction  for  ti:e 
purpose  of  the  gift  taxi  which  precedes  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  is  hereby 
amended — 

(a)  by  strtking  out  "1942"  and  "1943" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1948"  and  "1960."  raapaettaslj:  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "880.000"  and  inserting 
tn  lieu  thereof  "815.000." 

8k.  2M.  Reduction  In  gift-tax  esclt 


Section  1008  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revcona 
Code  (relating  to  nrlusKMia  from  glfta)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  atrtklng  out  paragraph 
(S)  and  by  iaasrtti^  tn  Ilea  tbarsof  tba  fol- 
lowing: 

"(S)  Glfta  after  1942  and  prk*  to  1960:  In 
the  case  of  gifts  (other  than  gUte  of  fokava 
Intereata  In  property)  made  to  any  p«aan  by 
the  donor  during  tbe  eatendar  year  194S  and 
subsequent  fsiendar  pases  prior  to  1960.  tba 
first  88.000  of  such  glfta  to  such  person  abaB 
not,  for  the  pia piiaas  of  enhai  rt  tau  (a>.  ba  In- 
cluded tn 
ing  such 

"(4)  Glfta  aftar  1MB:  In  tbe  csae  of 
(other  than  gifts  cf  future  tnteresta  tn  prop- 
erty) made  to  any  peraon  t>y  the  donor  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1950  and  autwequent 
ralewrtar  rnua.  tba  ftrst  $1,800  of  aoeb  gitte 
to  sneB  peraon  sball  net.  for  ttie  parpoasa  of 
ion  (al  be  Included  tn  the  total 
It  of  gifts  made  during  such  year." 
Sac.  256.  Glfta  of  community  ptop«ty. 

(a)  Amendments  to  aectlon  1000  (d) :  Sec- 
tion 1000  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(rdatlag  to  glfta  cf  property  held  as  com- 
mtmlty  property)  Is  her^siy  aanendrd— 

(1>  by  Inaartliig  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  thereof  the  following  new  een- 
tence:  "For  the  purpoeea  of  thla  sutissctkm 
the  term 'glfta  of  property  bald  sa  ( 
propel  ty  shall  be  deaaiud  to 
Urns  of  community  pruperty  between  hus- 
band and  wtfe." 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  before  tba 
period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  tberaof 
the  foUovrlng  words  "and  to  glCte  larta  after 
tlM  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  19iB.~ 

(b)  rifijBtoi 
Tbe  smriidnastite  asade  by  ttila  i 
be  appUeable  vrlth  respect  to  gtfta  made  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  258.  Definition     of     property     tn     tha 
United  Statea. 

(a)  Piupqtj  within  the  United  States: 
Section  1030  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  property  within  the  United 
Statea)  Is  her^iy  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)   Property  within  the  United  Statea: 

"(1)  ^ock  in  domestic  corpcxntlcHi :  Stock 

tn  a  domestic  corporation  (but  not  stock  in 

a  fordgn  corporation)  owned  and  held  by  a 

It    not    a    citizen    of    the    United 

shall  l>e  deemed  property  within  the 

United  Stotcs:  and 

"(2)  Bonds,  notes,  bank  deposits,  and  oih- 
er  debts  or  obligations:  Bonds, 
notes.  biUs  ot  exchange,  moneys 
wtth  any  person  carrying  on  the  banking 
1 1  mill  lias.  Ufa  tnsvnnoe  proceeds,  and  any 
other  dibt  or  oMIgattrm  ovtag  to  a 
daat  Mat  a  iirteii  of  tbe  Pntted 
ba  dMBBMl  property  wttbln  tba  United  I 
If  and  onlT  if  tbe  driMor  or  obUgor  ti  tha 
united  Btetes.  any  State.  Itailtoiy.  or  poUt- 
leal  snhdtvlalan  tbereof :  the  Dtatrlct  of  Oo- 
luabla.  an  inatruaentaltty  of  any  at  tha 
foregoiiic  a  dmaatte  aorporation.  or  a  resi- 
dent 0t  the  united  States." 

(b)  ObUgatlone  of  tbe  United  States:  Mot- 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  subaaetlaa 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  gift  tax  under  eaetloa 
10(X)  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  shall  not 
apply  to  a  transfer  by  a  nonresident  not  a 
citlren  of  the  United  States  and  not  engaged 
in  businees  in  the  United  Statea  of  a  bond, 
note,  or  certificate  of  Indebtedness  of  the 
United  Stataa  lasued  before  March  1.  1941; 
hovrever.  such  tax  shaU  apply  to  a  transfer  by 
a  nonresident  not  a  dtiaen  ot  the  United 
States  of  a  bond.  note,  or  certificate  of  in- 
debtedness of  the  United  States  Issued  on  or 
after  March  1.  1941. 

(c)  laiectlve  date:  Tbe  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  with  re- 
apect  to  glfta  made  after  the  date  of  tha 
aaaetment  of  this  act. 
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o»  nar  OrvmATBfC 


toi 


tioti  (C) 


J  reductkMi 
of  tlw 


Mcuncc. 


ftDd  e^try- 
emrrj' 

be- 
lt for  my  f  lil»  ftar  bnriBniim 
atmr  Omamtm  tl.  IMl.  aatf  bafon  Jacuatt 
I.  IM>.  tta  liniapw  fc—  >  —t  iiptttm  lorn 
MKli  Diet  cp^t-atlDC  ><^>*  atijUI  tM  ft  B«t  opant- 

o<  ihm  rwo  pre- 
tUftt  Um  ewT7- 

i»  tt»  «anaiu  K  aaT.  of  Um 

Uw 


-*n>  vttM  UM 

ItnutaOoai 
(31.   t4).  aatf   «•); 
"(U)    by 


mooft.  ftad 
la  ftPhtctluo   (d^    (li. 


'(A>  LoM  for  tftXftM*  ymmr  lM0anlnf  b«- 
tctm  MM:  If  tor  any  uunMa  ywr  bcfftanlr^ 
January   1.  IMO.  tha  finaf   bM  • 
ipMbUac  laaat  aaah  aak  oparatlag  Iom 
IM  ft  aat  oipanttic  *<>■>  carry-ovar  Tv 
o(   Um  tm9  MbbeaadtBC   taxaMa   yaan^ 
Uiftt   tiM  carry-ovar   IB   tba   c^  <3f 

yaar  akaU  Im 
tlu>  tac—.  tf  iLDf  cf  Um  —MWal  o(  tach  net 
'»b«btlm  k9a»  oaar  Um  aat  lacoaaa  (or  Uie 
tatarvaamc  fMbIa  jpaar  eacB|MiUtf— 

"(U  WUh   tba  aacapUoxxa.  addlttont.  axd 
ttaltatWna.  provtdad  In  subsacUoo  i  d  i      ! ' 
(3).  i4i    and  (0);  and 

"ttti  fef  tfaaarattning  Uia  nat  aparaurg 
kMb  tfatetttoB  lor  aucb  in&arrantnf  taiab« 
wttnout  rafftrd  to  aiacb  nat  aparattx« 
to  any  nat  oprratliic  loaa  carry-baeic. 
or  lo  any  raductkin  ^xclflad  In  subaactioo 
(c) 

ror  tba  purpoaaa  of  tha  praeadlac  aentaoea. 
paraftng  law  for  any  •—Tit  yaar 
aflar  niiiibii  ai,  IMl.  akall  t§ 
by  tlM  MM  •<  Cte  M*  Ibiiiai  (cr 
aacH  <tf  tha  t«o  pneaM^  laaabla  jaaia  eaa- 
put«d  for  aaclx  uich  paaaaMnc  tasabia  yaar-- 
"(Ul)  wttb  tte  ■ifaplinaa.  M^^hrni.  ai»d 
Unutaiirbna  pro«t4ad  In  aiihaartUai  td)  \l} 
(3).  (4).  and  (•).  and 
"(tv)  bqr  datM ■!■!■§  tba  nai  opaaatiag 
vKboM  r  nil  It  to  auali  wt 
to  aay  naft  o|waatf  loaa  far 
tawabia  yaar.  or  to  any  raduc- 
tloM  rparHUd  in  nihaarltiin  (c). 

"(Bi   Loai  for  taiaWa  yaar  baKlno:Q«  afur 
1M»:  It  lor  aay  tatabia  j—t  >'^— *-^  after 
31.  IMft.  tba  taspayar  baa  a  nat 

tor  aaebc< 

yaaiB.  aacapt  tlMt 

la  tba  eaaa  otf  aarb  <M  aoc) 

yaan  (oibrr  tbaa  tba  lint 

of  aach  m»%  apantiai 
«tf  tte 


"(It   vt4*   tlM   aaraptkwta.   addltiona.   ami 

»"■"■"—  P«"»**"*  »«  wtfarthM  td)   (II. 
<3>.  (4).  aad  (•):  aad 

abU  s*^r.  to  aay  sat  oparasiBC  Uaa  aarry. 


oaa  tor  aay 

ahaU  ba  radaoad  by  Mw  mmotmt,  tf  aay.  at 
Ineaaaa  for  tba  pracadlnc  taxable  year 


"(111)  wltH  tba  ■■rapniM.  addtnina.  and 
ItmltatloiM  piurtdad  In  mbantlMj  (d)  (1). 
i3).  (4).  and  (•):  and 

"(tv)  by  datermlning  tba  nat  oparatlnx 
loaa  dadaHIOK  for  aoeti  f  acadUig  taxable 
wttbout  rafard  to  aneh  net 
or  to  aay  rcdocttoa  apecifled  ta  aat 
tloa  (e).** 

(b)  Rata  for  appllcatton  of  aectlon  133: 
Section  133  Is  further  amended  t>y  adding  At 
tba  aad  tbaraof  the  followtnc  new  aubacc- 
tlOB: 

Tf)  Law  applicable  In  computing  groaa 
tncoeia,  etc.:  In  compatlng  the  net  oparat- 
ing  loia  daductkm  for  any  taxable  year,  tba 
groaa  tncona  and  datfacUoca  iot  any  otbar 
taxable  yaar  Involved  In  toch  computation, 
and  tba  axcapUona.  addltiona,  and  Umlta- 
tiona  (provMad  In  atibaectlon  (d )  In  effect  (or 
(Kbar  toartto  year )  with  reapect  to  aticb 
taMoaM  and  dedtictioDfl.  shall  ba  datar- 
I  under  the  law  appHeaMa  to  such  otbar 


{t\  nrtcttra  datar  The  amendmenta  made 
by  aabaaetton  (*)  of  this  seettoa  akall  ba 
appMcabto  tn  computing  the  nat  operating 
loaa  deduction  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  Dacamber  31.  1941.  and  tha  amendment 
BMda  by  aubacetion  <b)  of  this  aaetloo  thall 
ba  applleaMa  la  computing  tha  aat  oparatlng 
loaa  (todveUoa  for  aay  taxabia  yaar  bafln- 
nmg  after  Dacamber  31.  IMO. 

(d>  Cariy^aasa  tn  the  eaaa  ot  certain  re- 
nrganlsad  rallraada:  •abaacUaa  (o  of  the 
ftraa  aactioa  or  tba  aat  of  July  ift,  1M7  (lab- 
ile Law  l».  aotb  Cong. ) .  entitled  "An  act  to 
allow  to  a  succaaaor  rallraad  oorporattaa  Um 
I  of  aortala  atoiyHiaaia  of  a  pradoeaa- 

^orporatlon  for  tba  purpoaaa  of  eerUtn 
I  «C  tba  IntanuU  I»ar99ov»  Coda."  la 
hereby  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "three  In- 
tmd  a€  twmr  and  Inaartlng  tn  lieu  ihereol 
"one  more  than  that  preacrlbad  In  tha  In- 
ternal Bavanaa  Code  " 


TriLx  rv — Rbtkal  oa  Rmrcnow  oa  Cxbtain 

Czcias  Taxxa 
Sit   401    Repaal   of  tax  on    baby   oU,   baby 


Section  3403  (a)  of  tha  Internal  Revenue 
Coda  (tax  on  tollat  praparatlona »  u  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  tha  period  at  tba 
end  tbaraoT  and  by  Inaartlng  in  Uau 
tha  foOowlng  "(cscapt 
tloiM,  baby  pewdars.  or 
(tmtfrmA  prtauully  for  taa  la  tte  cara  of 
Infantak." 


Sac.  40a    Sapaal  of  tax  on  put 

pocbatbooka.  etc..  and  reducUoa 
of  rate  of  tax  oa  luggage. 

Sactlon  IMl  (a)  of  tha  Intarnal  Bevenua 
Coda  (ratallar'a  axcMa  tax  on  luggaga.  atc.> 
la  naraby  amandad  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tax:  There  U  hereby  Impoacd  upon 
tha  foUowtag  articlea  (ladatflBg  In  aacb 
case  attlnga  or  acceaaoriaa  ibarafor  add  oa 
or  m  eosmactloD  with  the  sale  thereof)  sold 
at  retail  a  tax  aquiraient  to  10  percent  of 
tha  prtca  for  which  ao  sold: 

"(1)  Trunks,  valises,  travaling  baga.  ault- 
caaaa.  satchels,  overnight  bags,  hat  boaaa  for 
uaa  by  travalara.  baach  bags,  bathtng-aatt 
baga.  tarlaf  caaaa  DMda  of  laatbar  or  Ualtatlaa 
leather,  aad  lataaman's  aampla  and  display 
cases 

"(3)  Toilet  eaaca  and  other  cases,  bagi, 
and  kits  (without  regard  to  slxe.  shape,  con- 
struction, or  material  from  which  made)  for 
uae  in  carrying  toUet  art  Ides  or  articles  of 
wearing  apparel." 

Sac.  403.  Repeal  of  tax  on  transportation  of 
persoiis. 
Subchapter  C  of  chapter  30  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
sons) Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sac    404.  Repeal  of  tax  on  tranapcrtaUoa  of 
property. 
Subchapter  ■  of  chapter  30  of  the  Internal 
Code    I  tax    on    tranaportauoo    of 
r>  ta  hereby  repeated. 

Sac.  405    Repeal  of  tax  on  matches. 

Section  9400  of  tba  Internal  RaveniM  Coda 
(tax  on  matcbaa)  la  baraby  repealed. 

flbc   406   Repeal    of    tax    on    electric -lifM 
bulbs. 
Section  9400  (a)  (10>  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Coda   (tax  oo  alectrlc-Ught  bulba  and 
tnbaa)  ta  baraby  rapaalad. 

Sac.  407    Repaal  of  tax  oa  electric,  gas.  and 
oa  appUaacaa. 
Section  3400  ( a )   <  3 1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (tax  on  alectrte.  gaa.  and  oti  ap- 
pHancaa  i  la  hereby  rapaalad. 

Bte.  400.  Raduetkm  of  ux  on  photographic 
apparatus. 
aaetloD  9400  (a)  (4)  of  tha  Internal  Hrva- 
nna  Ooda  (tax  on  photographic  apparatus) 
ta  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "35  per 
centum.":  and  by  striking  out  "15  per 
centum"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thareof 
"10  per  centum." 

Sac.  400    Repeal  of  war-tax  ratea  on  Jewelry, 
furs.     toUet     prcparatlocM, 
loag-dlataaca  utepbona  and  < 
snpb.  eabta,  aad  radio 
Sactloii  1060  of  tba 

(war-tax    rataa    of 

taxes  >    la  hereby   amended   by   atrUting  out 

everything  after  the  colon  and  by  laaartlag 

In  Uau  thereof  the  (ollowing: 
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flac  410.  Birectlve  date  of  amendments  made 
by  this  UUe. 

(a)  Tba  amaadments  uMde  by  aeetlona 
401.  403.  4CS.  006.  407.  and  408  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  flrst  -day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  more  than  30  days  after  tba 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

(b)  Tha  ansendflMBta  aaade  by  sections 
409  and  404  shall  apply  to  amounu  paid  on 
or  aftar  tha  first  day  of  tba  first  month  which 
begins  more  thorn  X  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act  for  transportation 
cm  or  after  such  first  day. 

(e)  That  part  of  the  amendntent  made 
by  aactlosi  409  which  rdataa  to  tha  taaas 
li  pnaart  by  aoctloai  94M  of  the  Intaraal 
Revenue  Code  (tax  on  telegraph,  telephoaa, 
radio,  and  cable  facilities )  ahall  apply  In  tha 
eaae  of  amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  ren- 
dered on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  flrst 
month  which  begins  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  for 
aervleea  for  which  no  previous  bill  was  ren- 
dered, except  that  such  an  amendment  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  such  seritces  as 
were  rendered  more  than  3  months  before 
tb«  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  beglna 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act;  that  part  of  tiM 
amendment  made  by  section  409  which  re- 
lates to  taxes  Unpoaed  by  section  3409  of 
the  Internal  Bbaenue  Coda  (tax  on  trana- 
of  piiariiiu.  etc.  >  shall  have  tha 
aSaettva  date  as  the  amendment  made 
by  section  403;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  4C9  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  such  month 
aglna  met^  fban  twenty  days  after 
of  tb«  leaaetment  of  this  act. 


Bnsineu  Realists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAsaacgcsETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^»RB8EirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renuu-lLs,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  very  timely  and  thought -pro- 
voking editori*!  entitled  'Business  Real- 
l«U."  which  appeared  in  the  July  2.  1949. 
iKue  of  America,  a  Catholic  Review  of 
the  week. 

The  editorial  follows: 


In    Chicago    last 


Bxialnaasmen  gathered 
week  for  eonvabtlsna  of  1 
elation  of  Coat  AoeasnOHMs  aatf  tba  nation- 
al AaHdatloa  «f  nil  i  b— iiif  Acntta  heard 
aooM  rcftashln^y  raaOatic  talk  about  their 
role  In  the  Aawrlcan  economy.  Stealing 
some  thunder  tttsm  labor  leaders.  L.  A  Pe- 
terson, president  of  Otis  *  Bevator,  who 
the  eoR  aeeauatants  at  the 
House,  larfad  badurtgy  to  take  strong, 
ful  action  to  achieve  an 
at  the  highest  poaaible 
levels  of  production  and  employment.  Oth- 
er speakers  made  It  dear  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  strong,  aggretotve  action  in- 
volved a  hard  look  at  prteba^  p^fnn^  Prof . 
Joel  Dean  of  ColaaaMa  pafawaliy  islsril 
dRibta  about  cost-plus  pilUa^  #iBlod  tbat 
are  the  only  considenitlaB  bi  pricing, 
tha  moat  ttaportaat  ana.  Tba  doml- 
tactor  In  pndng  poUcy.  ba  argued,  is 
Its  effect  on  woltnaa  and  sales.  In  otho' 
tb*  prtcUiff  pddclaa  afba^bMas  must 
to  BtaMlbMv  praAMlan  and 
St  at  high  tm 
talk  was  baapd  at  tba 
tal.  wbara  tba  purcbaabig  a«anta  ware  aa- 

XCT-App. 3M 


sembled  Robert  C.  Swanton.  of  Wt 
Repeaung  Arms,  urged  Industry  to 
more  realistic  pstaa  policy  Ha 
that  such  a  poUey  wesild  help  buslnasa  to 
reach  price  stability  sooner  than  present 
polidea  of  token  or  ^cut-aad-try"  radb^ 
tlona.  In  a  dig  at  the  steel  Industry,  a  ucaa 
mlttee  headed  by  Fred  G.  Syburg.  of  the 
Chain  Belt  Co  .  reported  that  cosu  of  coal 
and  steel  scrap  are  down,  and  eAdency  Is  up. 
Ifr.  Syburg  denied  that  rigid  high  labor 
rates  would  prevent  steel  price  cuts  dictated 
by  other  considcratlona.  The  report  noted 
that  steel  Is  lielng  consumed  at  a  greater 
rate  than  It  is  being  produced,  and  regarded 
this  as  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  futore. 

If  these  convcnttODs  Indicate  that  Indus- 
trialists are  hagtiiTilm  to  tblnk  more  of  uk- 
Ing  positive  measures  to  head  off  a  depres- 
sion and  less  of  trying  to  ride  out  the  storm 
after  it  breaks,  they  are  a  harbinger  of  bet- 
ter Umes.  They  suggest  that  labor— which 
for  the  past  two  decades  has  insisted  on 
poaltlve  actbat  to  deal  with  the  boom-bust 
cycle — aad  aiBaagwiaaat  are  approaching  a 
common  viewpoint  on  an  iaaue  which  up  till 
now  haa 'Utterly  divided  tbem. 


Jast  Dollar  SWt,  Not  Broke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   ISIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jniy  13.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscokd,  I 
include  a  bit  of  satire  on  the  fancy  words 
we  use  howadays  to  prevent  ourselves 
from  facing  unpleasant  facts.  It  is  by 
Jack  Wilson,  a  MiimeapoUs  Tribune  staff 
correspondent  here  in  Washington,  who 
uses  the  [.^eudonym  Martin  Took  when 
telling  his  story  by  parable  rather  than 
by  straight  reporting.  The  piece  is  f  nxn 
the  Minne^ioiis  Tribune  of  July  8.  1949: 
Rkht  KmB  or  Bdxs 


(By  Martin  Took) 

WAaHDsaioa. — I  have  Just  found  out  what 
is  wrong  wttb  me.  flacally  speaking,  and  It  la 
worse  than  I  thought. 

I  have  a  dollar  abortaga. 

Here  I  have  been  ■idag  along  thinking  tha 
reason  I  couidnt  buy  a  nlea  bght  bliie  con- 
verUhla  or  a  piece  of  poilaibiws  was  that  I 
couidnt  afford  It. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  tha  real 
trouble  was  my  doUar  shortage.  Not  until  I 
read  about  bow  things  ware  in  England 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  U  that  I  have  got  a 
crisis  on  my  bands.  A  crlaM  la  what  happaas 
when  you  baaa  got  a  dollar  abortage  and  two 
klda  who  want  e  televiaon  contraption. 

We  bad  a  full-drcaa  econo-  .ic  confercnea 
at  our  house  as  soon  as  I  found  out  about  this 
crlala,  and  took  stepa  to  relieve  the  same.  I 
opened  it  by  explaining  to  my  kids  about  my 
dollar  shortage. 

MoifxraaT  maazjuna 

They  said  dM  that  mean  I  was  shy  on 
dough,  and  I  said  that  was  a  beck  of  a  way 
to  talk  at  an  economic  conference. 

I  said  the  fact  of  the  aaatter  was  that  I 
waa  tn  a  state  of  mosMtary  *^**9i»r*r9  1 
aald  the  thing  that  waa  ai  laig  at 
was  that  wa  biragbt  asaaa  atuff  fitnn 
grocery  stosw  Ibab  ws  saM  to  It. 

My  kids  said  wa  bada*t  feoogbt  a  tctei 
set   from  anywbara  aotf  tbay 
pretty  tb«d  of  not  bavtog  a  teievlsloo  set. 

I  said  yov  cooMnt  bava  a  tclenaton  i 
a  dollar  sbortaga  at  tba 


as  soon  get  along 
U  tbcy  could 


tbey  aaid  they  would 
wltbotit  tha  dollar 
Jaat  have  a  talevlakm  aet. 

I  said  I  had  a  dandy  plan.    I  said  we 
have  an  austerity  program  untU  rhe 


Tbay  said  tbey  didn't  want  an  auatertty 
program,  they  just  wanted  a  Ulevislon  set. 

BSO  SLATS  WOaX 

Tbey  said  they  did't  even  know  what  an 
austerity  program  was.  ao  I  showed  them  bow 
It  worked. 

An  aust«1ty  program  means  that  Instead 
of  buying  your  kids  a  trievislon  set  to  keep 
them  from  yammering  you  give  them  a  coupla 
of  cirisp  cracks  with  a  bed  slat. 


Tkc  Hnaiaa  ^taaiioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 


or  COMKXCTKUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEnOHBNTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  July  13,  194^ 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pOMttz  of  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
penrtrmttng  and  helpful  article  by  Wal- 
ter Lipi»nann.  The  considerations  whidi 
be  mentiOQs  are.  I  believe,  basic  to  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
we  find  ourselyes  with  regard  to  otir 
International  relations. 
The  article  follows: 

Toaar  ain>  ToMoaxow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

TRX  wmun  srrcA-now 

Why,  we  are  bound  to  ask  ourselves,  hava 
all  our  plans  for  world  recovery  fallen  so 
far  short  of  what  they  were  supposed  to  do? 
Begbmtng  with  the  World  Bank  and  tha 
Monetary  Fond,  which  were  followed  by  the 
British  and  the  French  loans,  which  were 
followed  by  the  Marshall  plan,  we  have  tried 
to  ree(»struct  a  wvld  economy  In  which  our 
partners  and  friends  could  earn  their  way 
biwaid  a  rlalag  standard  of  life.  Neither 
they  nor  we  have  wanted  to  think  of  tha 
American  sutisldy  as  anything  but  a  tempo- 
rary and  undesirable  necessity.  But  we  have 
not  succeeded,  and  once  again  the  economic 
relations  of  Europe  and  North  America  ara 
at  a  erlata. 

Tbm  easy  temptation  is  flrst  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  crisis.  Then  to  c(»nplaln  about 
the  policies,  measures,  econcxnlc  theorlea, 
or  Ideolcgies  which  we  disagree  with  and  do 
not  like.  And  after  that  to  look  ^or  trick 
rcmediea,  like  devaluatlooo — or  for  Utopian 
aeliitloas.  such  as  the  untflcaUon  of  a  Kmopa 
wMCb  b  partitioned  at  the  Bba  River — or  to 
fix  oa  ccmnaaiB  of  perfactlcm.  as  for  wnmnpla, 
tbat  tba  rdattrdy  backward  indtHtrlea  of 
Europe  should  iMgln  quickly  to  com- 
afldently  with  American  Industi^. 

But  if  we  are  looking  very  honestly  for  tha 
true  answer,  we  mtiat,  I  UUnk,  say  that  our 
arxor  has  been  to  underrate  the  tremendotn 
of  the  two  world  wars  aoC  OBtf 
but  on  the  United  Stataa  as  waO. 
Bstfvas  to  betlave.  what 
to  baUava.  that  aaeb 
prajact  would  be  tha  one  that 
woqld  aoon  taring  tba  world  back  to  what 
once  the  normal. 


tba  oM 

tba 

unk|D>.  tbat  within  tha  near  future  It  may 
ba  maaafsablc  but  it  is  not  soluble,  and 
wttb  tba  wlaaat  stataaaaaasblp  wa 
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MM    hop*    OBly   to 

Wftm  to  MM.  IcsTtnc  tt  to  ttaw  and  the  oBTich 
lomv  futur*  to  •volv*  A  n«v  r«latton«^ip 
b«t««en  Kurop*  and  Aiawlf . 

turn  tiM  crUU  ta  b*lnc  dlaruaMd  In  ttM 
id  Inftnc*.  tb«  real  t«iie« 
T*t  beneath  the  chronic 
It  aad  the  inconvertibility  of 
tlM  fortlgn  earrancies.  there  la  a  human  altu- 
atloa  tiM  Ilk*  of  which  the  mod*m  wcrld 
baa  n*T«r  aacQ  before.  The  tvo  World  W  in, 
plua  tb*  cold  war  and  the  (ear  of  a  ttlrd 
war.  tkare  made  veatem  Europe  dependint. 
a*  tt  nerer  was  before,  oo  tuppll**  from  North 
Maartca.  Tbis  aam*  warring  and  war  ike 
•porh  baa  oukde.  indeed  forced,  the  United 
•tot**  to  become  aelf-sulBcient  aa  it  never 
afore  The  crux  of  tb*  proW*m  and  'ha 
or  tb*  ertals  la  that  Burop*  muat  buy 
from  ua  wtacreaa  tbcre  la 
tbat  w*  hav*  to  buy  fruaa 
gut  up*.  Bvaa  in  1987.  «b*n  tb*  altuatlao 
favorable  than  It  Is  now.  Kuropean 
manufacturca  Imported  Into  thu 
tan  1  p*re*nt  ot  our  om- 
«*r*  p*rbapa  a  doaen 
of  ttem  nsc*aBlilaa.  of 
tfoaa  Buropa  vara  a^ir* 
in  5  percaBt. 

T1UB  la  tb*  bam  and  trraduclMa  cor*  at  tba 

mt  tfea  bblaaaa  of  payaMta  and  Ita 

dolter  daOclta.  and  of  tba 

of  tba  loana  and  of  tba  lliiibi 

baa  b**n.  and  la.  b>ow 

can   ba   maintained 

who  roust  buy  frcan 

wbo  do  not  have  to  buy 

Tb*  story  ba*  often  b**n  told  of  bow  tb* 
vara   hae*   •ahauat*d    tb*   for*lga    lnT*st> 
bae*  d*pl*t*d  tb*  capital,  and  have 
the    markets   of    Burop*.    and    of 
tb*  military   partition  of   Kurop*.  trie 

ravotatlOBs  bar* 
PC  Hwnpi. 
Ml  wrinny  fenportant  chapter  of  the 
la  nol  an  «*U  known.  It  la  how 
tb*  war*  have  affected  the  United  Statsa. 
eauaUif  by  foroad  draugtit  an  Increase  r.ut 
only  In  AhmtImd  prodttctivlty  but  also  In 
American  aelf-auSMHMV.  It  Is  a  maUctcus 
caricature  of  thu  tftVNBpHMnt.  often  u*«d 
by  the  ODaMkUblal  propafMndb.  to  aay  that 
Amertea  ba*  frown  rteb  tttrnk  the  war«. 
America  would  b*  much  richer  without 
tb*«.  But  It  la  tru*  that  th*  wars  In  Bunpe 
ba?*  ctmpelled  thla  country  to  save  luelf 
lo  aafw  Buropa.  including  BvHla.  by 
tbduatruu  and  aipleui- 
tural  pradBMian  to  a  potnt  where  tt  is  largely 
aeif-euAelMd  With  great  turpluaea  in  ad«ll> 


Not  only  bava  tba  ware  compelled  us  to 
grow  mora  food  than  we  would  have  irown. 
and  to  — iifanliiba  Bora  of  the  gooda  that 
va  naa^  to  toMMtfMtBn.  -The  wars  com- 
pMlad  OB  klw  to  ■■>■  anny  tblnga  wa  uaad 
to  pay  doOan  to  Import,  aueb  aa  rh— leali. 
dyeetuffs.  optical  glaaa.  and  rubber. 

The  reault.  aa  the  economic  surrey  of 
Burope  points  out  Is  that  our  Import*  In 
IMS  at  the  peak  of  tba  boom,  were  a  vnry 
much  smaller  peroantafa  of  our  total  pro- 
thaa  th<»T  have 
with  laas  our 
only  •  paMBBt  while  our  total  pro- 
*»-<Utda  larger.  The  war  tiaa 
thla  country  Balf-axiOcieot  and  self- 
itatn*4  aa  It  never  was  before,  and  yet  the 
standard  of  life  la  very  high. 

to  Ibiport  frott   Kurupe.    On   the 

itrary  tbafo  la  a  atroog  rcetstanoa  to  Bu- 

bnparta  which  would  floonpata  wuh 

Lf-euAdaoey  of  our  own  poatwar 
A*  a  reault  the  deTe;opai*ut  of 
trad*  wtth  Burop*  Is  a  mattar  of  ■■II^itii  iil 
aalf-lniareat  tor  Amarka  rstb«r  tbaa  of  in- 
it*  and  ubvluu*  need.    This  mak**  the 


of  our  rsialt— i  wltb  BUfopa  esaen- 
tlaUy  political.  OMral.  and  Kaelaileal.  and 
therefor*  endleaaly  detiatable.  rather  than 
necaeeary.  profitable,  and  a  matter  of  buslnaaa. 
Theae  cooalderatlona  do  not  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  But  perhaps,  as  we 
reflect  on  them,  they  will  make  us  tolerant, 
open-minded,  and  humble  In  the  face  of  a 
problem  which  transcends  our  Immediate 
capacity  to  solve  It,  which  nevertheleu  we 
live  with  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Nkhural  Tead«nci«s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  maatTHtJagna 

IN  TUB  HOOSB  OP  RBPRBSBNTATTVBB 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Daily  Evening  Item.  Lynn.  Mass.. 
Monday.  July  II.  1949: 

Tatn  uaaaAusM 

What  does  It  mean  to  be  a  Uberalt 

In  the  nineteenth  centur>-.  liberalism 
BMant  a  high  dsgr**  of  freedom  from  gov- 
emmcnt  reetrtctlona  In  both  th*  *conomlc 
and  political  realms.  It  set  the  stage  tor  th* 
cowunerctal  and  Industrial  growth  that  mad* 
over  miKh  of  the  world. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  by  an  odd  twist, 
U)>eralUm  aeems  to  symboUa*  tb*  vary  oppo- 
stt*  tendencies :  Bigger  goeemmant,  aor*.  r*- 
Btrlctlons,  leas  room  tor  free  ehotw. 

How  can  the  term  *'llberallsa"  have  any 
worth  If  It  can  be  ttretcbad  to  cover  theee 
extremeaf 

Let's  wad*  Into  th*  eonfxislon  stirroundlng 
this  tadly  over  wot  bad  term  and  see  if  we  can 
determine  wbatbar  tt  stiu  has  any  value. 

To  have  any  continuing  meaning,  liberal* 
lam  clearly  must  b*  defined  In  a  manner  tbbt 
wUl  make  tt  adaptable  to  changing  tUbto 
and  conditions. 

To  deHn*  It  thus  means  to  free  tt  from  any 
permanent  association  with  a  fixed  pattern  of 
Ideas,  whether  social,  economic  or  political. 
In  other  words,  tt  cant  be  Identified  wtth  a 
pat  political  doctrine,  for  political  phUoeo- 
phle*  become  outmoded  and  die 

Obviously,  if  liberalism  means  ]ust  the 
nineteenth  century  variety.  It  Is  practically 
dead  today.  If  tt  meana  b^  gOTamment.  it 
might  wither  away  In  aome  future  time  when 
trenda   perhapa    veer   In   another   direction. 

Couldn't  tt  be  poaslble  that  liberalism  la 
really  an  attitude,  a  way  of  thinking  that 
ahlfU  to  meet  the  varying  clrcumstanoM 
of  an  always  changing  socletyf  But  what 
aort  of  an  attltudef 

The  record  of  hUtory  euggaata  an  answer 
Th*  men  who  hav*  *amad  the  liberal  label 
seem  to  have  had  in  common  a  bold  wlll- 
Ingneaa  to  experiment,  to  try  the  new.  to 
abattar  old  frameworks  In  queat  of  aoluuons 
to  praaatng  human  probl*ms 

By  contrast,  eoaaaivatlvee  appear  moat 
often  to  searob  for  anawara  within  th*  exist- 
ing structure  of  socUty.  Tb*y  may  be  no 
lees  concaraad  with  eotrlng  human  prob- 
leou.  they  alasply  are  pradlapoaad  to  aolve 
tbaa  without  breaking  new  ground. 

If  a  liberal  Is  properly  defined  a*  a  ground 
braafcar.  than  in  on*  *ra  be  may  favor  fewer 
Ooearnaient  reatrlctloaa  and  lo  another  he 
might  •**k  toora.  Ha  *y*  Is  oo  th*  prob- 
laaaa  facing  aoelaty  H*  feels  no  aUeglanc* 
to  any  caoM  b«t  th*u  solution. 

tbMi    eharacterlaed    I*    not    a 
of   any   political   party.    It   may 
axtot  sld*  by  sid*  with 


does— In  both  major  United  States  partlaa. 
By  the  same  token,  any  IndlvuJual  may 
exhibit  both  liberal  «nd  conacrvatlve  tend- 
enclea. 

But  the  liberal  attitude  must  nhow  Itself 
In  action  If  It  Is  to  count.  It  Is  hardly 
enough  to  announce:  "I  am  a  liberal"  In 
the  hope  that  you  thereby  establish  your- 
self on  a  high  plane  of  righteousness.  Tou 
earn  the  label  solely  by  seeking  liberal  aolu- 
tlons  to  problems. 

Furthermore.  It  la  just  as  honorable  and 
Important  to  be  a  conservative  Society  la 
not  always  breaking  new  ground  in  all  dl- 
rectloru:  much  of  the  time  It  is  Inisy  nur- 
turing and  Improving  ground  already 
broken. 

Liberallam  and  conservatism  represent  our 
most  fundamental  attitudes  tcward  life. 
They  are  natural  tendencies  thai  ought  to 
ba  honestly  expreaaed.  Nothing  U  sillier 
than  to  regard  Uberalism  autom-itlcally  aa 
a  cloak  of  virtue.  It  is  a  sound,  useful  at- 
titude: but  It  Is  not  the  only  oae  a  man 
of  good  will  can  have. 


LetTinf  Labor  Law  Decision  to  the  People 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSENT  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1949 

Mr  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ann  Arbor  'Mich.)  News  of  July  9  car- 
ries an  editorial  concerning  recent  ac- 
tion In  the  Senate  modifying  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  editorial  Is  lotilcal  and 
well  worth  reading.  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  the  Eluhty-flrst 
Congress  repealing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
In  toto. 

President  Truznan  did  make  the  re* 
peal  of  this  law  an  Issue  In  the  194<  cam- 
paign. The  President  was  elected,  not 
by  a  majority  of  those  who  rot ed  In  the 
IMa  election,  but  by  a  mlnorl:y  of  the 
voters.  AdBUtttdly  Um  repwl  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  an  Issue  In  the  last 
election,  not  only  so  far  as  the  President 
was  concerned  but.  which  Is  very  Im- 
portant also,  so  far  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  their  respective  districts  were 
concerned;  that  is.  while  the  President 
claimed  to  have  a  mandate  from  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  at  the  siune  time 
tlM  respective  Representatives  in  Con- 
iress  have  a  mandate  from  their  dis- 
tricts. In  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  this  repeal  was  the 
most  talked  about  Issue.  My  opponent 
definitely  and  vociferously  promised  re- 
peal. On  the  other  hand.  I  votiKl  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  made  It  clear  I 
would  rote  for  any  amendments  wlilch 
I  thought  would  make  It  a  better  law.  but 
would  not  vote  to  repeal  It  entirely. 
Ttacrefort.  If  PreildeDt  Truman  feels  he 
hia  a  nbtlnnal  mandate  to  repeal  the 
law.  I  certainly  have  a  direct  mandate 
from  a  majority  of  my  constituents  to 
oppose  such  repeal.    This  I  shall  do. 

There  are  so  many  factors  entering 
Into  a  congrcaslooal.  a  senatorial,  or  a 
Presidential  campaign  that  one  is  hardly 
warranted  In  saying  any  particular  Is- 
sue outweighs  all  the  rest.  Sufllce  It  to 
•ay  that  the  people  in  a  major. ty  of  the 


congressional  districts  in  the  Onited 
States  did  not  promise  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  it  is  fair  to  as* 
siune  that  the  Representatives  from 
those  districts  are  expressing  the  views 
of  their  own  constituents  in  voting 
again.«t  such  nepeaL 

Pursuant  to  pemiimlon  granted  me.  I 
include  the  editorial,  which  Is  as  follows: 

IMAWOK  LJiSOa  LAW  aSJOaiU!*  TO  TBZ  rtOFLM 

Oupite  the  charge*  and  cotxntercharge* 
surrounding  defeat  of  President  Troman's 
efforts  to  ba'e  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  repealed 
there  la  aomettdng  remarkable  in  the  way 
both  aides  propoae  to  settle  this  c<mtrovcrsial 
qnaatSon.  namely,  at  tb*  poUs  In  1950. 

When  Senator  Tan  won  a  staahlng  nctory 
over  the  adminlatration  lSL>t  week  by  sectirtng 
approval  In  the  Senate  of  his  substitute  bill 
embodying  moEt  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's 
provtalons.  Democratic  Icadeii  and  labor 
boaees  alike  threatened  revsn^e  In  the  1960 
elections. 

Tbay  appear  determined  to  cany  am  an  all- 
ovt  agbt  between  now  and  Nowcmber  1999 
again*  t  Senators  who  voted  with  Senator 
Ta«t  and  who  oome  up  for  reclecticn  next 
year. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  Tatt  and 
his  supporters  on  labor  leglatatlaD  feel  that 
their  efforts  to  enact  a  fair  labor  law  will  t>e 
rewarded  by  the  votes  of  people  wbo  believe 
that  labor-nuuiagement  relations  have  been 
much,  and  cou^  be  fu.thcr.  improved  by 
suggested  modiftcatlon* — not  by  repeal. 

The  slgnlflcam  aspaet  at  tbla  dlqmt*  Is 
that  both  ddea  <re  wHttag  to  aoeept  Oic  vota 
of  the  paopi*  aa  %bc  ftaal  word. 

hn  oMmy  oliHr'  cuumilaa  off  the  world  pow- 
erful aaen  or  groupe  do  not  always  bow  to  the 
will  of  tb*  aalonty 

In  aoaaa  SoBth  American  counuiea.  for  ex- 
aa^il*.  bnfoaa  are  ottan  aaaitd  by  gtma  rather 
tbaa  wtth  votaa,  SMdmAa  of  poUtlca  pt^nt 
otit  tbat  a  rerotutlon  ta  a  South  Amartcaa 
nation  la  often  about  the  aame  aa  an  election 
because  It  mmettaaaa  baacaaaa  the  only 
by  which  a 
ba  effected 

la 
tbab 

cratic  Chang*  of  1 
party  u  allowed  to  asftt  and  tt  < 
obae*  off  th*  indtvldual's  life 

bat*  been  broogbt  up  on  tba 
the  baa«  and  by  far  tb*  noat 
form  off  favamaaant  Is  that  in 
which  a  majortty  of  tb*  psopli  tfedd*  what 
la  baac 

Iba  imderlylng  factor  in  otir  system  is  that 
a  party  or  group  of  individuals  always  has 
th*  chance  to  try  out  Its  own  ideas  if  tt  can 
convince  a  majority  of  tba  yotars  that  it  has 
aomatbtng  better  to  oMr. 

IVa  Wsgner  Act  waa  a  ono-aMtod  law — In 
favor  of  union  loaders,  union  orgaalaHa. 
segments  of  \inl«a  labor.    In  lanUkia  It 
often     need     unfairly     gainst 

workers,  and  ajalnat  tba  pnbUc 
Taft-HATtley  law  aoaght  to  daal  aaore 
fairly  wtth  employars.  with  workers,  and  with 
th*  public  It  became  reeogntaed  In  practice 
tbat  K  had  swxrag  a  bit  too  far  to  the  other 
aMe.  Senator  Tmt  aooght  to  correct  this  and 
to  provide  a  measure  eqtiltabie  to  union 
equitable  to  smpliijan.  imiillabla  to 
ter^.  and  aqttttabia  ta 

Mr.  Tfevaaaa  and  the 
Mpon  raatortng  the  piovlalona  off  **»^ 
aMad  Wagbu  Act.  and  aa  w«  baUeve.  wrongly. 
hkterpretttig  the  f  .«ilag  off  tba  people  off  tb* 
covntry.  would  not 
tbeir  defeat  In  the 

laso.  workers 

m  wall  aa  tbaiwat  «f  tlM  paopl* 

kva  a  nbanrii  «9>|hMt  nlwly  ovar  tta* 

Its  or  deiBienu  of  the  Talt-BarUey  Act 


It  only  one 
itfola  every 


and  off  the  propoeed  Taft  substitute  which 
would  have  corrected  certain  nntatlsfactory 
featnrcs  In  tt.  Tbey  had  Uttle  aoeb  cbane* 
for  calm,  sound  thinking  swirtat  tbe  borty- 
buriy.  the  rantings  and  tba 
of  the  1948  campaign. 

The  labor  debate  In  the  Senate  provided 
much  food  for  thoog^  for  tbe  workers,  for 
tbe  empToyen.  and  for  the  public.  It  may 
be  helpful  In  arriving  at  eound  dedatons  on 
this  particular  issue  tn  the  1950  eleetSona. 

Howerer.  by  the  time  of  these  eleetlona 
other  issties  of  equal  or  greater  Importance  to 
the  people  at  large  may  have  arisen.  And 
a  wlae  constituency  chooeee  its  Senators  and 
Its  RepreaentaUves  not  on  bis  stand  oo  one 
issue  or  on  his  favortttan  to  a  parttetilar 
group,  but  on  bla  all  around  service  and  bta 
all-around 


Col.  aaHes  G.  HaHe,  Corps  of 
UaileJ  Stales  Ar«y 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


ATTVES 

Wednesdsw,  Jnty  13. 1949 

Mi.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blcsa- 
ings  and  priTSesea  o<  Tictortous  democ- 
racy are  indeed  many.  One  of  the  m- 
dulgencies  that  we  can  and  usually  do 
permit  ourselves,  between  wars.  Is  to  for- 
get about  the  prtrfesstooal  military  men 
who  are  so  vitally  ateasary  to  these 
victones:  to  provide  sparingly  and 
grudgingly  for  their  needs;  to  belittle 
their  achievements  and  give  free  rel<n 
to  aC  of  tte  vartoas  paa^gg  and  preju- 
dices of  aa  caaBltaBy  aowthtary  dtl- 
aenry  against  them.  But  there  are. 
among  these  professlorud 
whose  inherent  abilities  and 
Ing  worth  are  so  evident  that  tbey  over- 
come prejudice  aad  command  the  cooB- 
dence  and  re9iwl«f  all  tbose  with  wtMm 
they  come  in  contact  throughout  their 
entire  careers  in  peacetime  as  well  as 
in  war. 

One  such  outstandtng  aOtei  is  Col. 
Charles  G.  HoUe.  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. He  became  known  to  many,  if 
not  most,  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  war  as  the  able  executive  olBcer  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Last  year.  In 
recognition  of  his  high  qualifications  he 
was  made  englnenr  of  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rxcoaa,  I  herewith  include  an  edi- 
torial of  The  IfatiOD,  leadine  newspaper 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  attesting  to  the  es- 
teem in  which  Colonel  HoUe  is  hdd  In 
Panama: 

(By  Brodle  Bumham) 

Tba  tmeipactad  transfer  off  Ool. 
HoOe  tnma  bla  post  as  engineer  at 

off  the  Panama  Canal  to 
rtoOB  aaatgnment  elsewhere  haa 
in  all  lakbalan  quarters  vrlth  a 

This  Is  tta^ad  wWl.  ka  aHuiy  caaaa.  a  tooch 
t,  stnee  ba  ta  wMaly  Ukad  and 
and  it  waa  agraaahle  to  know  be 


to  act  as  Ooremor  dtning  Gen- 
eral Nevoonter's  abeenoes.  and  that  it  waa 
he  who  waa  in  line  to  aneeeed  to  the  big 
1  tbe  second  floor  off  tbe  Admin 
at  tba  and  at  Oominr  avweanier-s 
term. 

The  rif nfMiit  waa  at  the  jerking  off  a 
good  man  out  of  here,  for  we  rrn abltr  tba 
Panama  Canal  to  be  a  pretty  important  place. 

The  situation  has  not  been  aided  by  the 
element  off  myatcry  that 
den  tiangv,  parucularly  > 
BoUe's  next  aaalgnment.  We  might  be  aMe 
better  to  mtderatand  if  it  had  been  rerealad. 
for  Inatanea.  that  he  was  to  take  a  very  tm- 
poitant  poet  in  Germany  (this  in  fact  araa 
(MM  off  the  many  rumors  floating  hereabouts) 
or  at  some  other  bot  spot. 

But  everyone  hers  '■<«*"*^  Ignorance  off 
where  he  waa  to  be  sent,  and  tbat  tndnded 
HoUe  hbnartf  and  top  Zoom  eaccuOwa.  Bvan 
to*ay  tbey  were  cagey  despite  the  report 
tram  Wbafalngton  that  be  wotild  go  to  tba 
mmlaappl  Valley  engineer  district. 

f  or  2  days  tbat  "the  new  MBlgnnHBt  •  •  • 
has  not  yet  been  atlcetad."  A  Defenaa 
■pnbaMiiii  told  tbe  Intaraatttanal  Mews  8erv. 
lee.  on  cor  raqoaat,  tbat  Ootonel  Botie  was  to 
be  raaaslgniirt  abortty  In  what  be  daacrlbed  aa 
a  "routine  transfer." 

Far  my  aoney'  the  Defense 
had  batter  pK  a  new  pubUc  relatlona 
Tbla  tant  aay  aaora  a  routine 
I  am  cnglnaer  off  mabrtanam 
bean  bcr*  laaa  than  a  year;  tt  la  "ronttne" 
for  an  engineer  of  malntenanea  to  o<xupy 
that  poat  for  4  year*  and  tban  aim  r  f  ij  tm- 
medlateTy  to  tba  insaiiwaahlp  for  another  4. 

Portber  indication,  aa  If  w*  needed  it, 
that  tbe  rtsfinai  nintaMaaii  dldnt  know 
what  ba  waa  talktng  aboot  nay  be  seen  tn 
bli  evMaaa  aaaartlon  to  INS  tbat  tbe  gov- 
emorablp  at  tba  Paaaoia  Canal  "to  not 
erally  gfven  to  e^csii  lowei  tbaa 
Ceneral  tn  rank  ** 

It  1^  a  fact,  howercr.  tbat  Colonel  Boll* 
oeeaplad  a  poaltion  of  soeh  l»pertaaca  la 
tba  tmm  of  Cblaf  of  Baglnaais  that  befor* 
bla  aalactton  tor  bte  lat*  Panama  Canal  poet 
t^^va  w^a  ^^^^  ii|jj||ia  ftT^e^^^^a  a^m^a^  ^m 

gtMaaara  aa  to  whether  he  would 

aldarcd  for  tba  ■ 

tant  rather  aright  ha  itetad  for 

tbat  wotild  be.  Immediately  at 

tirpreaalT*. 

Aaong  the  dlaadvantafaa  tbat  go  with  un- 
naeanaiy  aaeraey  on  the  part  of  tbe 

aoaaa  off  tbam  baraifBl.  tbat  are  botmd  to 

tlon  batwHn  er  ommc  tha  tapiaaat  oMcMa 

traaafer  This  haa  been  flatly  denied  by  a  top 
man  whoae  word  I  accept  wttbout  queat  Ion, 
who  InalBts  on  the  contrary  that 
tbe  biBbav* 

ciency  aMklaf.    And  Inflaad  aB  ay  cq:ert- 

nu- 
It 

off  retotlona  on  tba  belgbta. 

In  the  abeenee  of  belierable  infcrmatioo 

Btber  that  or  aoaalhhig  talg  waa  In  the 
ottng  for  our  departtag  fiiend.  Aa  obm  of 
our  staff  members  pot  tt: 

"If  It  iBBt  a  ftoaaottan  for  Bolle.  aona- 
body  ought  to 


Mr.  Speaker.  Panama  s  ioss  is  New  Or- 
i'  gain.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  Colonel  HoUe  aad  Ma  family  to 
New  Orlean.s  where  Ik  tea  been  as- 
signed as  district  engineer  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  IMvlsion. 
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Fr««  if  Ckiaa  G— 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WAITER  H.  JUDD 


or  MiNi«K->o-r.» 


IN  THI  BOUSB  OF  RSmMirTAnVIS 
Wednesday.  Jult  13.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
toexteod  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I  in- 
ctatfe  the  foUcming  article  by  Stewart 
Al^op  from  the  WashinRton  Post  of  July 
10.  1JK9  It  reports  another  of  the  many 
costly  and  dangerous  consequences  which 
It  ts  inevitable  will  flow  ffom  Communist 
conquest  of  China,  if  kqr  indillcranee.  In- 
dKkUon.  or  deiay  we  allow  that  to 
happen: 

"fltLnrr"  Was  9rnu  BiMOAroKc 
(By  Stewart  Absop) 
liii    iinaa     Ttili  gr*«t  stratcctc  outpost  of 
Bruuti  pai««r  Is  rsally  two  citica.  mixed  and 
llBglii  tae*th«r.  a  ChlneM  city  and  a  BrltUh 
ctty       TlM    CUlniM    city    to    prcclMlj    like 
any  city  la  China  profwr — ih»  monsiroualy 
tlM  Miwndtm  rows  of  opsn. 
tha  St— dy  ehattf « 
noias:    th«   rtolit   colors:    tbs   sntllks 
Tbsrs  ars  mmm  than  7O0.0OO  Cbmcss 
In  tbs  Chlnsss  ctty. 
Tbs  Brltisb  city  is  dllutsd  R\idyard  Kip- 
srttb    Its    dull    but    Unposlnf    colonial 
n*  encfe«t  lasms.  lU  elut»  Iron 
lias  ars  rlfldlj  eacludsd.  and  lu 
r, a Mttls  ifcuM'*"  BOW.  or  conaetous  powsr- 
rsetltuds.      Tbsrs   ars   Isss   tbaa 
Brlttsb    In   tbs  BrlUsto  ctty 
Thsrs   U  a  facads  of  sslf-tovercmcnt   la 
ths  crosm  colony  of  Sln^pors.      But  all  real 
from  tbe  heart  of  tbs  Brttisb 
generals    palacs.     wltb 
lawns  and  lu  well-oiled  can- 
It  ti  bard  to  bsUevs  tbat  tbs  palacs 
any  cbanges  atncs  Kipling's  tUns. 
la  tiM  Clitncss  cttj   s  diant*   >•  taking 
placs.     FrtMB  tbs  walU  or  tbs  boxlUis  sbops 
of  Chiang  Kai-s.'iek  are  being  torn 
Furtively,  picture*  uf  Mao  Tse-tung 
ars  bslag  paaCad  up.      Wbat  has  happened 
tn   Cbina  Is  airMgy  clsarly  rsflsetsd   here, 
■ov  mam,  aad  bow  gsdilvsly,  wtii  tbe  great 
CWilnsss  etty  chaHsn^s  thm  power  of  tbs  tiny 
Britisb  city 

Biosixa  nan  xma 

bas  alrsady  basn  challenged 
-last  summsr — when  tbs  Cblnsss  Coin« 
man  1st  btgb  command  ordsrsd  tbs  Cocnmu- 
Bist  Cblnsss  bars  to  switch  frooi  agiutlon  to 
Whsn  tba  rtota  and 
i  tlM  Brltiab  rsaaud  swtniy  aisd  ^ 
ly.  Tba  Onwununlst  leaders  wers 
aad  saaaa  wsrs  bangad.  Ths  Communist 
Party  was  broken  tn  Singapore,  and  stncs 
tbsa  a  grsftt.  unsasy  calm  bas  dssosndsd  on 
tbs  ctty. 

■rttlsb  ballvsa  that  ths  calm  wtu  con- 
Tbsy  potet  otit  tbat  they  basa  ssr- 
tain  asssta  tn  tbs  strtiggle  for  pt<wer  whieb 
Is  no«  sUantly  being  sragsd.  In  tbs  first 
ta  an  lalaud.  bsmnsd  in  by 
>  of  Irttlsh  troops  sblps.  and  plsnss. 
itancs  is  sasy  SBOtigb  tn  tbs 
Jvagla.  b«t  It  Is  not  sssy  tn  an  talsnd  ctty. 
lb  tba  aMaad  placs.  at  least  half  uf  Stnga- 
ars  alteiia.  and  as  allsoa. 
This  Is  a  weapon  which  tba 
have  alrsady  ussd  spartagly.  From 
and  Malaya  thev  bavs  ssnt  upward 
of  ft.OOO  Chinsas  back  to  Cttna.  which  aMana 
frum  cumiiarattvs  prospsftiy  to  aeblbg  pot* 
sfty.  Tbs  msrs  thrsat  of 
■My  ha  tnotigh  10  feM| 

to  tha  la?al  af  pMUag  Uaot 


In  ths  third  placs  (and  here  Is  a  sharp 
contrast  to  tbs  rsst  of  colonial  Aalat  tbs 
natlvs  Malays  ars  tbs  aUlss  of  tbs  British. 
They  are  allies  of  tbs  BrltUb  not  because 
tbry  loTS  the  BntUb  but  because  they  (ear 
ths  Chinese.  Alter  the  Japaness  surrender. 
when  tbs  Chlness  CommunUU  briefly  seized 
power,  ths  Malays  Isamsd  a  lesson— tbat  if 
ths  BrltUb  went,  they  would  be  rsducad  to 
nsar-surfdom  by  the  richer  and  mors  ener- 
getic Chinese.  Ths  largs  and  tough  police 
force  here  U  made  up  almost  entlrelx.of 
MaUym. 

OOOS   SKMAXl*    LON6 

Tbess  are  tbe  aassU  which  tbs  British 
command.  Tet  the  odds  seem  very  great  — 
thousands  against  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Moeb  win  dearly  depend  on  the  extent  to 

which  the  Chinese  city  will  support  the  new 
rulers  of  tbe  Chinese  homeland.  This  Is.  in 
fact,  one  of  AaU  s  great  political  pusle» 
For  everv  city  In  southeast  Asia  has  Its  own 
Chinatown,  though  none  so  hugs  as  Slnga- 


Brttlah  ofllclala  who  should  Itnow  do  not 
'taks  tbe  pasting  up  of  Mao's  picture  too  te- 
rtously.  Of  the  700  000  Chinese  here,  they 
say.  probably  500.000  are  wholly  Indifferent 
to  such  matter*.  These  Chinese  are  con- 
cerned only  with  making  a  living.  Most  of 
the  rest  ars  pro-Communist  only  t>ecausc 
they  do  not  want  to  alienate  whatever,  gov- 
ernment holds  power  in  China  they  want  to 
protect  their  property,  their  avenues  of  trade 
and  their  family  connectlona.  For  these 
reasons,  tbe  rich  Chinese  here  are  already 
financing  the  local  Communslta.  But  the 
rich  men  want  no  trouble. 

Thoae  who  do  want  trouble,  and  are  will- 
ing to  take  personal  risks  to  make  trouble. 
ars  probably  leas  than  10.000  of  the  total 
Chinese  populstlon.  And  the  wespotu 
which  tbs  British  command  here  will  bs 
anougb  to  control  this  Communist  bard  core. 

Thus  tbe  British  reason  There  are  those 
who  believe  that,  ss  they  have  t>een  before. 
the  British  are  too  complacent.  But  there 
U  one  point  on  which  sll  agree.  If  much 
mory  of  Asia  goea.  the  CommunUU  will  take 
the  Chinese  city  The  Chinese  city  will  st 
length  take  tbe  BrltUb  city,  and  another 
vital  outpost  of  tbs  West  In  Asia  will  bs 
lost.  Such  sre  the  appalling  risks  ws  havs 
run  by  letting  China  go. 


Good   Neifhbori.  Good   Frieods:    Uaitcd 
States  and  France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Htw  Toax 

IN  THE  HODBI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  Julp  13.  1949 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
good  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Prance  muM  clMirly  understand — and  to 
a  conslderabia  extent  already  do— Is  that 
the  ocean  t>etween  them  does  not  make 
them  any  less  neighbors  Contiguity,  as 
the  only  factor  In  definition  of  "neigh- 
Iwr."  Is  no  longer  valid,  as  applied  to 
countries.  It  has  now  t)ecome  a  plati- 
tude that  the  ocean  has  shrunk  to  the 
slae  of  a  lawn  or  a  fence,  militarily,  po- 
litically, and  in  the  economic  aattM.  But 
In  essence,  like  most  platitodn.  It  has 
grown  out  of  an  unassailable  truth. 

What  happens  in  and  to  Prance  Is  of 
Most  Intimata  concern  to  us.  Not  only 
l)ecause  of  the  unbroken  line  of  friend- 


ship that  has  existed  between  the  two 
countries  since  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when  the  French  helped 
turn  the  tide  of  victory  for  the  Colonies, 
and  not  only  because  of  the  political  con- 
cept of  French  humanitarianlsm  which 
Influenced  l)eyond  calculation  our  own 
political  structure,  and  not  only  because 
the  clear,  precise  light  of  French  culture 
has  given  a  creative  quality  to  civilized 
hving  which  It  could  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess Is  Prance  of  such  concern  to  us.  Had 
none  of  these  reasons  existed  and  were 
the  whole  past  to  be  removed  from  our 
contemplation,  yet  would  the  survival 
and  well-l)eing  of  France  today  be  of 
most  vital  importance  in  securing  and 
maintaining  the  peace  and  security  we 
seek. 

In  the  cold  war  occupying  the  minds  of 
men  today.  Prance's  position  is  the  most 
strategic.  The  Conununi.sts  view  France 
as  its  most  coveted  prize.  A  France,  pros- 
trate, and  economically  drained  can  be 
the  Communists'  most  fertile  field  for 
exploitation.  Nowhere  in  western  Eu- 
rope has  the  Communist  drive  for  politi- 
cal control  been  so  intensive  t)ecause  the 
Kremlin  is  well  aware  that  pohtical  con- 
trol by  the  Communists  in  France  means 
the  death  of  the  Marshall  plan,  means 
the  end  of  passibilities  of  trade  revival  in 
western  Europe  and.  ideologically,  would 
be  the  greatest  propaganda  victory  for 
the  Soviet  way  of  life  We  have  not  faced 
this  situation  squarely.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  our  approach  to  Prance  must 
be  a  negative  one — that  is,  against  com- 
munism and  for  nothing  concrete.  We  » 
must,  to  reach  the  understanding  of 
France,  reemphasize  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall  which  he  spoke  in  the 
memorable  Harvard  speech.  "Our  policy 
is  directed  not  against  any  country  or 
doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  poverty, 
desperation,  and  chaos. - 

In  pursuing  the  cold  war.  we  may  very 
dangerously  overlook  the  proper  em- 
phasis, placing  the  stress  only  where  we 
in  our  wealth  and  strength  see  it.  In 
rebuilding  Germany,  for  example,  we 
may  see  a  future,  strong,  centralized  Ger- 
many as  a  bulwark  against  Russia.  But 
the  position  of  the  French  alth  regard 
to  Germany  has  a  proven  validity 
France  wanted  the  Ruhr  international- 
ized after  the  Second  World  War.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  90  percent  of 
Germany's  coal.  70  percent  of  her  cast- 
iron  and  steel  and  70  percent  of  her  rolled 
steel  products  are  located  In  the  Ruhr. 
When  Prance  learned  that  under  the  now 
famous  law  75  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican military  government,  ownership  of 
the  Ruhr  would  be  finally  dtUnBlned  by 
a  freely  elected  German  Govenunent.  it  ■ 
is  little  wonder,  with  the  knowledge  of 
two  German  invasions,  she  protested  ve- 
hemently With  this  tremendous  war 
potential  given  back  to  Germany,  what 
assurance  had  Prance,  so  she  reasoned, 
that  Germany  would  not  make  a  bargain 
♦1th  Ru.vsia.  and  that  Germany  rebuilt  a-s 
a  bulwark  against  Russia,  would  not  turn 
on  her  rebuilden  as  she  has  done  t>ef  ore. 
and  subject  Prance  to  yet  another  agony 
of  invasion r  It  was  Prance  who  forced 
the  two  powers  to  make  a  more  practical 
adjustment  of  the  Ruhr  problaiB. 
whereby  other  Europtan  powers  wiO  get 
fixed  amounts  of  coal,  coke  and  steel 


from  the  Ruhr  and  provides  for  a  system 
of  Inspectloa  and  investigation. 

In  viewtDg  any  disposition  of  the  Ruhr 
and  its  powerful  indostrlal  potential,  the 
proven  fears  and  vulneratrillty  of  France 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  overlooked. 
What  constitutes  a  danger  for  France 
constitutes  a  danger  for  all  western 
Europe. 

We  must  keep  in  mind.  too.  that  France 
has  talten  the  leadership  In  two  closely- 
linked  measures  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  strengthening  of  western  Europe 
One  Is  for  increased  European  produc- 
tion and  freer.  Increased.  intra-Euro- 
pean  trade,  seeldng  to  eliminate  nation- 
alistic patterns  of  preferences  and  blocs. 
It  seeks  to  develop  a  prt)gram  of  foreign 
trade  based  on  specialization  of  products 
and  a  joint  program  of  iniormation 
about  European  products,  thus  eliminat- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  trade  nvaines 
which  are  blocking  the  course  to  Euro- 
pean recovery.  Closely  allied,  is  its 
leadership  in  fostering  European  tmkm. 

To  these  efforts  of  Prance,  we  must 
give  imderstanding  and  aid.  in  addition 
to  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  not  <mU  In  terms  of  enlightened 
•elf -interest,  tmt  in  tbe  terms  of  common 
purpose  and  mutual  friendship. 


Paskia;  Meadew  Park  Tenth  Aaiiiversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOCH 


or  wrw  Toar 
Df  THS  HCX75E  OF 


RgPRXBBNTATTVBS 


Wednesday.  Julw  13,  1949 

Ifr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  fn  the  Rac- 
OBO.  I  include  the  following  addreas  ^ 
CommissKmer  Robert  Moses,  of  tbe  New 
York  CItj  Department  of  Parks.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  public  improve- 
ments are  maintained  in  a  city  such  as 
New  York  vnder  a  great  mayor.  Gen. 
William  OTHryer.  and  an  exo^Bmut  park 
department. 
n-TTSBnrs  icasaow  paax  ibmib  aaHUiasaar 
(By  Bobert  Mows) 
Tbs  tenth  anniversary  oi  ths  opening  at 
tbs  World's  Fair  of  int  baa  recently  beoi 
Tbte  bflppaaa  also  to  tw  the  tenth 
ai  ni>liig  MiaJow  Park. 
In  a  amaa  aa  tbe  riilgiif 
of  tbe  fair,  aad  Mramlng  that  tbe 
1>ectl»e  Is  arrtTed  at  fraaa  severs 
I  aas  glad  to  tcO  tbe  story  tnm  tbe  potet 
or    tboac    who    tnm    tbe    very 

to  i^bllHtfi  a  great  park  fdr 


Mocked   an  tbe 
biaod  tnto  tbe 
city 

Our  Inheritance  froca  the  f^jtld^  fa^  was 
BO  accident.  U  I  may  aay  ao  wttli  baeeai- 
tng  modeaty.  oq  babalt  «C  Om  Uttle  growp 

thla  was  qorte  an  acblavHaaBt  tn 

Back  ta  IMg  I  wiou  a  pr«-(alr 
for  the  Saturday  SsaUlag  Fact  entnied 
to  Olory.' 
to  tbJa  ptoee  X 
tkB  €(  tba  Ooeaaa  *■■*  la  P. 
geraM^  fstWM  wmmI  Iba  Gnat  OaSaby. 
It  ran  like  this: 

'Abcut  haltway  beiwww  West  %g  and 
Kcw  York  the  motor  road  baaUIy  Jotoa  tba 


railroad  and  nma  beside  tt  for  a  qtiartcr  at 
a  mile,  so  as  to  ahrtiik  away  tram  a  eertatn 
deeolate  area  of  land.  This  Is  a  valley  eg 
aahca — a  fantastic  farm  where  aahe«  grow 
Uke  vheat  into  ridges  and  hlUs  and  gro- 
tesque gardens:  where  ashes  take  the  forma 
of  booses  and  dilmneys  and  rtalng  smoke,  and 
flmUIy,  with  a  transcendent  eCort.  of  ash- 
tray men,  wbo  movs  dimly  and  already 
crumbling  tbiwigli  tbe  powdery  air.  Occa- 
sionally a  Une  of  gray  cara  ermvia  akmg  an 
Inrlslble  tra^.  flt«B  oat  a  ghastly  creak  and 
cornea  to  rest,  and  immediately  the  ash-gray 
men  «»aim  op  wltb  leaden  spades  and  ettr 
up  an  Impenetrable  rtowd,  which  screens 
their  obacure  operations  from  your  sight. 

"Tbe  valley  of  ashes  Is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  small  foul  river.  aiMl.  when  tbe 
drawbridge  la  up  to  let  bargee  through,  the 
pasaengera  on  waiting  trains  can  stare  at  the 
rHiwai  scane  for  as  long  as  half  an  hour." 

Tbm  new  Grand  Oontral  Partrway  bad  to 
run  through  tbia  waste  tend,  with  Its  htige 
ash  heap  In  wtaleb  ware  buried  SO  years  at 
oOsBounngs.  tin  cana.  cast-«fl  baby  caRiagaa. 
and  wmbreUas  at  the  Boroogb  of  BrootdyB. 
There  was  no  other  place  for  tt  to  go.  and  it 
seemed  aa  If  tbe  best  we  emdd  do  would  be 
to  obtain  a  masowatity  wide  tlgbt-of-way. 
fill  tn  part  at  tbe  oMadnw.  and  eat  ttarongb 
the  middle  at  tbe  tfWMp.  iMWiag  two  grsat 

to  eovar  wllb  a  tbtai  layer  of 

topeoil  and  to  plant;  If  w«  could  reoaove 
some  of  tbe  grip  of  tbat  cztraonttnary  ebar- 
acter.  aflsettOBately  known  as 
earthy,  head  at  tba  Bnoklyn 
Co.,  at  a  price  ^iteb  would  ■ 
to  InttctMsat.  Wa  atadlad  eteiy  twiesltiii 
means  of  aecpilrlBg  tbe  wboia  asaadcw.  ulti- 
mately If  not  Immediately,  but  tbe  whole 
tblng  aeemed  too  Ug  for  tbe  vtatan  and 
meanw  of  tbe  dty  tn  the  face  of 
of  ao  many  otbar  iKgcnt  and  worthy  entar- 
prlsca. 

Tb^  tbe  miracle  happtnatf — tba  Idea  of 
tbe  World'h  Fair.    It 

atoma  to  believe,  a  cooafpttoo  of  tboae  who 
have  taken  mart  of  tba  etadtt  for  it.  It  wos 
merely  a  gtsaaa  la  tba  eyas  of  two  qolet.  un- 
heralded,  ang 

gentiemen  wbo  act  CMtoally  ta  a  toMaa  bi 

'  pot  loto 
by  a  youBg  glU 
daughter  of  one  of  them.  One  of  these  men 
was  Igr.  Joseph  Siadgen,  a  Belgian  cnguiav. 
whose  young  daughter  acted  as  a  sort  of  In- 
terptetcr  and  pohUe  ralatiaoa  agent  for  blm. 
Tbeaaeood  waa  OoL  Bdward  Booaevdt.  rela- 
tlTe  of  tbe  otbcr  Booaevsits.  wbo  bad  lived 
for  a  long  tbne  In  Prance  and  bad  worked  In 
many  parts  of  tbe  world.  Tbaae  two  man 
tbe  Uttle  Sbadgen  girl,  between  and 
:  tbcai.  haabed  up  tba  kka  of  a  World's 
pair  at  Ptaafataig  Msaaow.  and  they  aoid  tbia 
Idea  to  George  McAncny  wbo.  in  torn,  sold 
it  to  aw  to  saU  to  Mayor  LaOoardla.  I  toU 
Itr.  IfeAncsy  tbat  I  wotfd  atop  at  nothing 
to  balpblm  If  tbe  tab^  ware  actaaUy  to  he  tn 
Ptaibing  lfsa<aow.  and  if  troaa  tba  begin- 
ning the  project  waa  planned  so  as  to  Insure 
a  great  park  In  tbe  geographical  and  popo- 
lattaD  center  of  tbe  city. 

He  ang  IkMaacbd  approtal.  and  tbe  project 
got  mmtm  way  wttb  a  eoHfUeated  pregram 

State  and  tab  cxblMtaffa'  aawy.  and  dl- 

to  ba  a  toB^b  bggaln  wttb  tbe  fair 
at  nWlmate  proAta   Ptaib- 
Park  waa  to  receiTe  a  total  of 
This  piofod  to  be  wood»  money 
becaose  there  waa  a  diBctt  Inafeaod  of  a  bal- 


terested  In  the  future  park  and.  along  wltb 
tbe  other  dhectora.  were  ooneamad 
wbat  tbe  fab-  would  lea^  tbe  ctty 
tbe  pageant  faded.  Mas*  of  the  big  exhibi- 
tors knew  they  would  get  their  money'ft 
worth  out  of  advertising,  and  eren  the  bank- 
ers who  took  orer  In  IMO  did  not  take  too  dim 
a  new  of  the  permanent  improvements, 
llierefare,  aside  from  a  lot  of  good-natured 
joahlng  and  rather  primitive  practical  Joking 
and  occasional  slugging,  we  got  along 
famously. 

Let  me  give  a  rough  Idea  of  the  acx^e  of 
this  ivogram.  It  liegan  wltb  leveling  of  tba 
great  ash  dump,  filling  of  a  mnrtrteraMe  part 
of  the  meadow,  creation  at  two  lakes  luath 
of  tbe  filled  land,  building  of  new  approacbsa. 
txnzndary  and  Intecaectlng  tralBc  arterlea: 
reclamation  of  tbe  south  shore  of  Flushing 
Bay:  elimination  of  sewage  pollution  in  the 
wtude  bay  by  the  eonstnictioo  of  dlipcaal 
plants  with  trunks  leading  to  them;  bulk- 
beading  and  rlpranilng  of  tbe  bay  front; 
eoekstmctian  of  a  permanent  Ixjat  basin: 
HT*^'»*»'g  of  paraaanent  utiUtlea  for  the  park 
and  temporary  utUitlea  for  the  fair,  through- 
out the  entire  area:  manufacture  of  topaoU 
out  of  earth,  peat  okoas  and  mulch;  plant- 
int  of  large  tiaea,  grass  and  shrubs  on  tba 
t>asis  of  the  final  landacapa 
endleea  nuaber  of  otbar 
not  to  speak  of 

aa  the  ctty  balldi«.  ptaaaad  f  c 
roller  skating  after  the  fair;  tbe  State  am- 
phitheatre, planned  for  swimming,  concerts 
and  abows  when  the  fair  ended:  and  other 

Tbe  total  cost  of  these] 
au  reacbad  tba 
of  •figjOOe.OOO.    Wttbmtt  tbem  tbe  fair 
not  have  been  htfd  at  aO.    Otbar  grtat 
manent  pubUe 

Ploabtng  Miarlmw  were  In  a  very  taal 
of    tbe    fair— the    Brc 
Mldt 
of  tbaBlkar^] 

to 


to  all  of  us  tbat  the  final 

Park 
oooM  tabs  a  tone  ttma  to 
an  . 

wvuM  take  years  to  finiab  noting 
Park.    Tbe  war  Intsrvonsd  and  for  a 

■ork.    Then  caaas  tbe  United  Ba- 
the iggmUMilly  to  etaiPut  a  sob- 

tt  was  Anally  iw- 
Jected  In  favor  of  the  slu  tn^ 
battan  on  tbe  Kast  Blver. 
wttb  the  Plusbtag  Meadow  oooimlttee.  bow- 


otkb  tba  new  site 
and  asocb  of  tba 
wrrk  wblcb  waa  dons  to  attract  tbs  Unttod 
|g^^f^«»»  to  Ptoibli^  Msndow  psovsd  In  tbe 
end  ,obe  faloabis  at  tba  location  wblcb  waa 
finally  decided  upon.  At  tbe  same  time.  It 
.  tbat  tbe  ctty  hwiktlng  at  Flnablag 
'  woold  be  converted  Into  an  asacssbly 
ban  far  anaaal  ■mllagi  nf  tba  UattaA  Na- 
tfcma  OBta  tba  i 

and  tbis  gave  oi  aa  «nip>afBHy  to 
a  siABtaatial  pact  of  tta  paA  pregrsM  tat 
TVdnlty  of  the  city  *'T***»g  once  «lnmlriatsd 
by  tbe  TrjUm  siiil  rsibfibsis.  siiil  ■iTiiiwini 
edbytbe 

W«a  of  tba  ctty  haadrnt  sad  of  tba 
Osntral  Parkway,  and  acxeas  tba  IsIiIim  <( 
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To  th*   MUth.   •croM   the   Bmplre   8ut« 
IMlf*.  th«  StaU  AmphlthMitrt  are*  U  com- 
pleted »nd   In  MUT*  UM.     No  doubt  BUiy 
Bom  wUl  alwayv  ft€l  that  thka  Is  bU  Aqua- 
Md*.    Billy  waa  the  Bmartest  trader  at  the 
VUr.     He  m*de  a  bid  tor  a  noble  hUUvIc 
pfeent  at  the  8t«U  Amphitheatre  and  when 
be  had  gaily  eliminated  the  academtc  bit- 
tniana  who  were  bU  rivali.  simply  auipped 
tbe  muae  of  htstory  to  her  enentl&la.  and 
put   on   a  girlie  pool  abow  with   historical 
undertonee.     A  temporary  wart  on  the  am- 
phttheatre   noae  housed  the  Bute   exhibits 
during  the  fair  and  eventually  (ollowed  other 
outhouses,  extensions  and  tutler's  pantries 
Into  the  wreckers"  Valhalla.    Those  who  re- 
call   the    parachute    Jimip.    Terrace    Club. 
Jungleland  and  Great  White  Way  will  al- 
ways see  in  their  mlnd^  eye  the  amusement 
area  where  they  had  so  much  fun  In  1939 
and  IMO.     NeTer  shsll  I  fori^et  the  agricul- 
tural  enclosure   in   which    lively    lassie*   in 
brief  bras  and  O-strings.  bowed  by  the  weight 
of  centuries,  as  the  poet  said  leaned  on  their 
hoes  and  gaaed  penatwly  tqion  our  synthetic 
topaoU.    Orover's  mtnloiia  liiai»lsrt  that  this 
was  a  perfectly  terrific  piece  of  symbolism, 
and  scouted  the  Idea  that  the  appeal  was 
deliberately  aimed  below  the  Adams  apole 
Our  park  men  are  still  working   for  The 
final   development   of   the   amusement    and 
lake  areas,  and  we  believe  that  the  enormous 
increase  in  surrounding  population  will  be- 
fore long  tore*  financing  of  this  work.    Even 
now  tba  Tiew  north  over  Flushing  Ueadow 
trooa  Boffomli  Prsatdant  Burke's  odice  In  the 
new  Boroufb  Ball  la  ooa  of  the  finest  In  the 
entire  city 

In  the  center  of  riuahlng  Meadow.  Consti- 
tution Mall  has  been  reconstructed,  but  o*jr 
program  for  the  segment  where  the  Lagoon 
of  Nations.  Great  Fountain.  Court  of  Peace, 
and  the  Court  of  States 
the  fair  area  waa  too  far  away 
from  the  United  Nations  Aaaambly  to  enable 
ua  to  dc  any  of  the  ultinuite  landscaping  and 
^•vAjpment. 

Dtirtng  the  last  decade,  we  held  on  to  Gar- 
dens on  Parade,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
borough  president  and  Interested  citizens. 
thee*  gai^toiu  are  beln«  developed  Into  a 
permanent  botanical  aatf  iMrtlcultural  cen- 
ter. Tba  Mew  Jersey  BoUdtng.  constructed 
with  stone  exravMted  from  the  same  quarry 
out  of  which  one  of  the  Washington  head- 
quarters was  once  built,  now  houses  the 
police  who  protect  the  Flushing  Meadow 
area.  Three  marginal  playgrounds  akmg 
Grand  Oentral  Parkway,  one  in  Corona,  an- 
othar  near  Horace  HanUng  Boulevard  and  a 
third  in  Kew  Gardens,  have  been  completed 
and  are  open  to  public  tise. 

South  c^  the  boat  basin  on  Flushing  Bsy 
and  the  parkwsy  system,  we  have  a  hugo 
parking  field  where  a  stadlxui  and  athletta 
center  have  been  rtealgnsrt  No  doubt  part 
of  this  plan  will  b*  cairlad  out.  It  semna 
likely,  however,  that  some  of  the  area  will 
be  devoted  permanently  to  automobile  park- 
ing aceaealble  to  the  elevated  railway.  South 
of  Booaevelt  Avenue,  the  Board  of  Transpor- 
tatkm  yards  are  being  expanded,  and  some 
park  land  will  have  to  be  given  up  for  thU 
purpoee. 

BMt  of  Flushing  Meadow,  we  sre  making  a 
tremandoua  addition  to  the  park  system  in 
the  daealopoMOt  of  the  so-called  Klssena 
r.  a  awampy  valley  leading  from 
Park  through  Klssena 
Park  to  Cunningham  Park.  The  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  this  entire  corridor  aroee 
ttaioagh  the  construction  of  a  great  storm- 
watar  sewer  We  used  saniution  material 
for  fill.  Tb*  trunk  sewer  is  now  almost  corn- 
Many  play  fields,  walks,  basic  paths. 
otbar  reeraatlon  faculties  wUl  be  In- 
■g  Maadour  in  this  way 
wUl  bacoms  part  at  a  eontlatiotts  park  and 
parkvay  bolt  extending  along  the  enUre 
Bortb  side  of  Queens  to  Alley  Park.  Grand 
Central  Parkway  Itself,  which  waa  tempo- 
rarity  paved  between  Borao*  Harding  Boule- 


vard and  the  Kew  Gardens  Loop.  Is  to  be 
widened  and  the  roadway  ayatam  In  the  loop 
wUl  be  revised  as  sn  extenalOB  of  the  Van 
Wyck  Expressway  to  connect  the  parkway 
system  with  ths  South  Shore  and  IdlewUd 
Airport. 

People  with  short  memories  and  no  con- 
ception of  the  really  prodlglotis  dlfllculttes 
in  the  way  of  s  program  of  this  scope  hsve 
c-omplalned  recently  that  FlU!>hlng  Meadow 
is  going  tack  to  lu  primitive  condition,  and 
Is  a  haunt  of  rabblu.  foxes,  and  even  pos- 
sums If  this  were  so.  we  would  have  a 
fine  surt  on  a  xoo  for  the  Borough  of 
Queens  Some  impatient  nearby  resldenU. 
and  reporters  and  editors,  would  have  you 
twlieve  that,  as  Omar  Khayyam  said: 

"The  lion  and  the  lizard  keep 
The   coiirts   where   Jamshyd   gloried 
and  drank  deep  " 

This,  however,  is  picturesque  fiction  ema- 
nating from  those  who  must  have  been  drink- 
ing the  lions'  milk  cocktails  served  at  the 
Turkish  pavillton  In  the  (air,  two  of  which 
would  convert  Caspar  Milquetoast  into  a 
raving  Mlinchhausen. 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  half  of  Flush- 
ing Meadow  Park  Is  now  in  general  public 
use.  that  It  Is  emerging  as  fast  as  the  city 
budget  will  permit,  and  that,  measured  by 
previous  accomplishments  here  or  elsewhere 
under  slmlllar  conditions,  this  program  bas 
moved  at  an  exceptional  rate.  Central  Park 
was  a  reclamation  project.  It  wax  not,  as 
most  people  thliik.  a  natural  park.  It  was 
man-made.  Its  acquisition  was  enthusiasti- 
cally advocated  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  anything  happened.  It's 
initial  construction  took  more  than  15 
years  and  could  not  have  t>een  accom- 
pllahed  if  there  had  not  been  a  depression 
and  a  contemporary  WPA  program.  Many 
years  passed  before  the  entire  park  was  open- 
ed, and  in  fact.  It  is  not  finished  yet. 

Patience,  my  fine  critics,  patience.  Keep 
your  shirts  and  shifts  on.  You  were  not 
conspicuous  when  we  leveled  the  ash  moun- 
tains, and  rats  big  enough  to  wear  saddlea. 
with  white  whiskers  a  foot  long,  gaaed  wist- 
fully at  the  buUdoaers  and  Junklee  who 
disturbed  their  ancient  solitary  reign.  The 
fair  was  a  marvellous  extravuganaa.  The 
park  will  tM  a  great  park  when  countless 
unheralded  workers  have  raised  it  from 
dump  to  glory. 


The  Late  RcTereod  Francis  A. 
Wanenmacher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NTW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  friend  of  long  standing,  the 
Reverend  Prancls  A  Wanenmacher.  pas- 
tor of  St.  Mary  of  Sorrows  Church.  In  my 
home  town  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Father  Wanenmacher  was  distin- 
guished for  his  service  to  his  community. 
hl.«<  country,  and  his  church  His  record 
was  Indeed  a  splendid  one.  He  served  as 
an  Army  chaiplBiD  during  World  War  I 
and  was  chaiman  of  the  Bishop's  Relief 
Committee  for  War-Devastated  Areas 
after  World  War  11. 

He  was  rich  In  his  devotion  to  duty; 
In  hl.^  friendship.  In  his  Idealism,  and  In 
his  courage,  the  mark  he  has  left  on  the 


spiritual  and  educational  Institutions  of 
Buffalo  and  the  Nation  will  carry  on 
through  all  time  as  a  living  monument 
to  a  great  spiritual  leader. 

I  feel  deeply  the  loss  that  has  come  to 
the  people  of  Buffalo  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  he  has  been 
called  from  his  strenuous  labors  so  faith- 
fully performed,  to  his  well-earned  Im- 
mortal reward. 

I  wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  July. 
8.  1949,  which  gives  a  history  of  Father 
Wanenmachers  brilliant  career: 

PATHXX  WaNENMACHOI.  PSsTOl  OF  ST    MAIT  OV 

Soaaows,  Dies 

Death  today  prevented  the  Reverend  Fran- 
cis A.  Wanenmacher.  J.  C.  D..  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  of  Sorrows  Church,  from  realizing  one 
of  bis  fondest  wishes — to  celebrate  mass  In 
his  newly  decorated  and  remodeled  church  at 
Genesee  and  Rich  Streets. 

The  church  was  swept  by  a  dlsastrotu  fire 
In  January  1947,  necessitating  considerable 
repairs  and  alterations.  Since  then,  the  par- 
ishioners of  the  church  Have  been  attending 
mass  In  the  parochial  school  hall. 

Father  Wanenmacher  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  officiating  In  the  new  church  In  about 
a  month,  when  the  extensive  repair  program 
was  due  to  be  completed.  However,  the  first 
function  In  the  church  will  be  the  solemn 
pontifical  mass  of  requiem  which  will  be  cele- 
brated for  the  priest  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  by  the  Most  Reverend  John  F, 
O'Hara,  C.  S.  C.  bishop  of  the  Buffalo  Diocese. 

TO    LIX    IN    STATX    IN    CHtTXCH 

Father  Wanenmacher,  one  of  the  l)est- 
known  diocesan  priests,  died  at  1:10  o'clock 
this  morning  in  Sisters  Hospital,  where  he 
had  been  a  patient  for  the  past  2  months. 
He  had  been  ailing  since  Easter. 

Bishop  O'Hara  has  appointed  the  Reverend 
Francis  J.  Hall,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Mary 
of  Sorrows  Church  as  administrator  of  the 
parish. 

Diocesan  priests  will  gather  In  the  chtirch 
at  4  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  when  the 
dead  priest's  body  wUl  t>e  taken  from  the  rec- 
tory to  the  church,  to  recite  the  Office  of  the 
Dead.  Father  Wanenmacher  will  He  In  state 
In  the  church  from  then  tmtil  time  of  the 
funeral  mass. 

Btirlal  will  be  In  the  Wanenmacher  family 
plot  In  the  United  German  and  French  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cemetery  at  Pine  Hill. 

A  native  Buffalonlan.  Father  Wanenmacher 
would  have  t>een  62  years  old  on  November 
92.  His  father,  the  late  Francis  Wanenmach- 
er. was  treasurer  of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank. 

OBOAINKD  tM  ISIS 

Father  Wanenmacher  attended  Canlslus 
High  School  and  College,  graduating  from  the 
college  in  1900.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  entered  the  famous  theological  school  at 
Louvaln  University  In  Belgium.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  continued  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  Unlveralty  of  Innsbruck  in 
Austria. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  1913. 
Father  Wanenmacher  was  ordained  a  priest 
on  August  16  of  that  year  in  St.  Joseph's  Old 
Cathedral  by  the  late  Most  Reverend  Cbarlea 
H.  Colton.  then  biahop  of  the  Bufialo  Diocese. 
He  celebrated  his  first  mass  the  following 
day  m  Holy  Anitels  Church 

His  first  assignment  as  a  priest  was  assist- 
ant pastor  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church. 
Laur  he  twcame  assist  ant  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdee  and  Sacred  Heart  Churches.  When 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I  he 
volunteered  as  an  Army  chaplain,  serving 
with  the  Twenty-aixth  Field  AriUlery. 

anvKO    as    rr     sca.NAaos    pastob 

The  regiment  did  not  serve  In  France,  bat 
was  in  traaiport  there  when  the  armutlc* 
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was  signed.  After  the  war.  Father  Wanen- 
macher went  to  the  Catbolle  University  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  for  advanced  studies  in 
canon  law.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  canon  law  froir  the  university. 

He  then  served  for  a  time  as  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  liary  Magdalane's  Church,  later 
beeomlng  paste-  of  St.  Oecella's  Church, 
Sheldon.  In  Wyoming  County.  While  at 
Sheldor  he  also  vaa  dean  of  the  county.  He 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Bernard's  Church. 
In  Buffalo,  on  July  10.  1936.  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  bis  appointment  as  pastor 
of  St  Mary  of  Sorrows.  March  1,  1943. 
HXAOB  waa  txuxw  tnrtT  hxu 


Father  Wanenmacher  bas  held  one  of  the 
most  important  diocesan  poets  since  May  1, 
1937.  when  he  was  appointed  Defensor  Vln- 
eull  (defender  of  the  marriage  bond  In  the 
Matrimonial  Tkibunal).  Widely  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  knotty  marltsl  problems,  he 
wrote  a  txxik.  Canosilcal  Bvidence  In  Mar- 
riage Cases,  which  is  used  extensively  as  a 
guide  It  disposing  at  aoch  matters 

Father  Wanmmarher  also  authored  an- 
other txmk.  Llttirgleal  and  Biblical  Stations 
of  the  Crocs,  for  congregational  use.  He 
also  was  a  dioccaan  synodal  examiner,  a 
former  budget  director  for  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, a  member  of  the  t>oard  of  directors  of 
the  German  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum. 
and  local  chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the 
CathoUc  University  of  America 

Two  years  *eo  Father  Wanenmacher.  at 
the  request  of  Bishop  O'Hara.  was  chairman 
of  the  Biabop^i  Relief  Committee  for  War- 
Devastated  Areas.  azMl  raised  more  than 
•100.000  in  the  Btdfalo  dioceas  for  tbe  cause. 


sxrar  wodocAxva 

Rtiddy  faced  and  energetic.  Father  Wanen- 
macher also  was  an  expert  woodearv«r. 
While  at  St.  Bernard's  Church,  he  did  some 
hammered-brass  handicraft  wcvk  and  also 
painted  the  decorations  In  the  church. 

When  the  late  Most  Reverend  William 
Turner  was  bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  carried 
a  eroater  which  had  been  designed  by  Father 
Wanenmacher.  The  crosier,  a  staff  whlcb  Is 
the  symbol  of  the  bishop's  pastoral  oOee  aa 
shepherd  of  the  people,  was  termed  by 
ecclesiastical  authoritlea  as  one  of  the  finest 
In  the  country. 

Father  Wanenmacher  Is  surtlved  by  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  John  M.  Hogan  and  Mrs.  Percy 
J.  Hunt,  and  a  brother.  Edmimd  L. 


More  DP  Propat^anda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 


or  TXZJLS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OT 


ATIVKS 


Wednesdaw.  J^W  13,1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  several  days  I  have  iioticed  full- 
patred  ads  enUUed  "An  Appeal  to  the 
United  States  ScBftte."  Then  follows  a 
lot  of  sentimental  demagogery  about 
DP's.  These  ads  are  designed  to  put 
pressure  on  the  United  States  Senate  to 
liberalise  the  so-called  PP  act.  These 
ads  are  signed  by  a  number  of  leading 
Americans.  It  is  my  Judgatmi  that  most 
of  those  signing  these  ads  simply  do  not 
know  the  injxiry  they  would  do  their 
country.  They  are  misgvilded  humani- 
tarians. 

That  millions  of  dollars  has  been  and 
Is  being  spent  on  propaganda  for  such 
»1*f««**«"  sixould  startle  aU  of  those  who 
l^Te  thi£  cotmtry  and  who  want  to  ivo- 


tect  it  from  the  infiltration  of  unfit  suid 
undesirable  j>ersons. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  record  an  article  by  Mr.  8t.  John 
Waddell,  which  appeared  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  on  the  9th  of  this 
month.  Such  accoimts  could  be  multi- 
plied a  hundredfold. 

The  article  follows: 
Som  DP  iMMMBAim  Aaa  Antanrr  to  Wckk— 

Om  OcxAit  TaiP.  SO  aw  Thxm  Aaotrr  Mstcb  6 

8An.oea — Qvautt  Is  QrasnoMxs 

(At  the  inviutlon  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization.  St.  John  Waddell.  as- 
sistant managing  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  was  one  of  a  group  of  Amnicaa  news- 
paper men  to  inspect  the  displaced  persons 
stttiation  In  Eurtipe.  This  article  is  one  in 
a  sertes  of  bis  reports.) 

(By  St.  John  Waddell) 

Five  of  the  displaced  persona  aboard  the 
United  States-bound  Army  transport  Gen- 
eral Howze  last  week,  refused  to  work  at  the 
ship's  housekeeping  routine,  a  stint  which 
they  agreed  in  writing  to  do  on  their  voyage 
toward  freedom. 

Threau  of  "no  work,  no  eat."  and  of  im- 
prisonment in  tbe  brig,  had  to  be  used  to 
bring  the  recalcitrants  Into  line.  The  chief 
boe'n's  mate,  whose  lot  it  is  to  sttpervlse  the 
displaced  persons'  deck  duties,  said  that  as 
usual  the  threats  did  not  have  to  be  carried 
out.  He  added  that  all  of  the  relMlUoua  tm- 
mlgranu  were  Polish  Jews. 

HAS  His»wran  amrusa 

Chief  Boss's  Mate  Louis  Ware,  a  stout 
young  southerner  from  Ringgold.  Ga..  near 
Chattanooga,  has  acquired  a  harassed  atti- 
tude from  his  experiences  in  transporting 
dl^daced  persons  for  the  International  Refu- 
gee OFganlaatkm.  He  Is  supposed  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  them  busy  at  such  Jobs 
as  sweeping  the  decks,  the  simpler  kind  of 
painting,  and  other  nonskUled  hotisekeeplng 
work. 

"Thirty  of  them  will  do  about  as  much  as 
e  Am*rtc*"  deck  handa,~  he  said.  "Tbe  big 
majority  Just  plain  don't  want  to  work.  The 
ivual  exctise  Is  that  they  have  already  worked 
1  day.  and  now  it  sbotild  be  wmebody  else's 

tUTO." 

He  explained  that  women  and  children,  old 
men,  and  very  young  boya.  and  those  who 
are  not  in  good  physical  shape  are  not  asked 
to  do  anything  except  keep  their  own  quar- 
ters shipshape.  ThU.  he  said,  takes  a  large 
cut  out  of  the  total  number  available  to  hdp 
on  deck,  in  the  engine  room,  the  Utcbcna  and 
the  dining  rooms.  Result  is  that  the  cffee- 
ttvcs  are  called  on  for  their  S  hours  work 
almost  dally. 

"But  you  cant  explain  that  to  them."  was 
tbe  bas'n's  skeptical  comment. 

He  added  that  peofrie  are  not  asked  to  work 
If  they  are  seasick. 

Boe'n  Ware  shares  the  feelings  of  the  ship's 
bigher  officers  In  being  worried  about  the 
quality  at  the  ixninlgranta  btfag  brought  ov^r 
VMlar  tbe  dl^itaoad  pwv^r^^  )Bogra'"  it  was 
p^rtnt<Kl  oat  that  tbe  ship's  eompany  knows 
Doiblng  of  the  persecuted  past  of  tbe  refogMB 
at  first  hand,  and  forms  tta  liinwfartnni  tram 
obeerrtng  the  immigrants  at  dose  qoartars 
during  a  10-day  voyage.  Comments  of  the 
oAeacs  Bsads  It  otovftooa  tbat  nooe  was  wUUng 

"aU  bad."  Tbey  baoad  tbstr  oooctusioas  on 
tbe  comparative  prevataaee  at  tbe  dsstrable 
futtire  dtlaens  over  tbe  undesirable,  or  Ties 
versa. 

BAW  BKAL  OK  QCtUTT 


One  of  the  mates,  who  a^ed  that  his  i 
Bot  be  tised.  made  tbls  analysis:  "We  bave 
sooM  splendid  people  aboard,  wbo  wm  esr- 
tatnly  became  aa  asset  to  tbs  Watlon  mft- 
led  workmen,  artists,  sdentlirts 
ttaey  arc  a  smaU  sslnorlty  at  tbe  total 
list.     It  secots  to  me  the  United 


States  U  letting  Itself  in  for  a  very  raw  deal 
on  quaUty." 

In  resettling  Kurope's  displaced  persons  the 
Ii(ftmatlonal  Refugee  Organisation  la  oper- 
ating what  Is  probably  tbe  greatest  fast  mass 
In  history.  To  do  It  IBO  has  char- 
some  S6  vessels  on  its  world-wide  runs. 
The  United  States  Army  transport  General 
Howze  Is  typical  of  about  a  doaen  similar 
ships  engaged  in  bringing  the  refugees  to  ths 
United  8Utes  and  Canada. 

Olrtals  feel  that  Army  transports  are  ideal 
for  the  task.  They  were  ilnsltmn1  to  accona- 
modate  a  maximum  number  of  troopa  in 
maximum  comfort  and  safety.  Originally 
planned  to  carry  1.871  soldiers  in  addition 
to  the  ship's  crew,  tbe  Howze  on  this  trip  had 
943  di;Q>laced  persons  s board,  only  a  little 
■Mve  tban  half  the  troop  capacity.  8o  the 
ship  was  not  crowded. 

Except  for  tbe  bridge.  oAcers'  and  crew's 
q[aarters  and  A  desk,  which  is  dangerous  for 
children,  the  DP's  have  tlM  ma  of  tbe  ship. 
Tbey  use  the  deck  chairs  on  B  and  C  decks, 
the  kmnges  and  recreation  rooms,  the  spe- 
cial serrloe  department  where  games  and 
books  are  provided.  They  organize  concerta, 
sing  cm  deck  in  groups  in  the  evenings. 
The  rtile  is  thst  all  must  be  in  their  quar- 
ters by  10  o'clock  at  night. 

On  C  deck  there  are  S3  sSaterooms  which 
are  assigned  to  mothers  with  small  ehildroi, 
twoally  fotir  persons  to  the  room.  There  an 
cribs  for  the  babies  whose  ages  reqalre  them, 
and  a  formtila  rocgn  wbere  a  registered  muse 
prqwres  the  right  kind  of  bottles  for  the 
mfanU  at  the  right  times  at  day.  With  42 
at  these  tiny  DP'asboard.  she  was  kept  fairly 
busy. 

ooKMiToeT  ooMPAinmns 


The  other  passengers  live  on  the  Ic 
decks  In  dormitory  compartments,  men  and 
women  separated.  Double-decker  bimks  are 
tised,  and  while  they  are  not  luztiry  liner 
style,  they  are  safBdently  ocnnfortable  and 
the  sanitation  Is  ujiquestlonable  Wasb 
rooms  and  toilets  are  plentiful,  and  fresh 
water  Is  net  rationed. 

Cafeteria  systems  are  used  in  tbe  dining 
rooms,  except  In  the  special  one  for  motbers 
with  smaUer  children  above  tbe  Infant  age. 
There  tbe  passt  ngtrs  are  waited  on  by  o«ber 
I^°s  assigned  to  the  duty. 

A  typical  meal  consists  of  meat,  at  least 
two  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  dessert,  cof- 
fee cr  tea.  Sunday^  dinner  was  marked  by 
chicken  and  ice  cream.  The  servings  mn 
plottlfttl. 

Far  tbe  voyage,  ea^  adult  displaced  per- 
son aboard  was  lasosd  S3.fi0  In  PX  tickets. 
ftee.  sod  each  difid  $1.75.  These  are  good 
for  dgarectea.  tobacco,  candy,  gum.  taUet  ar- 
tldes.  and  tbe  hundreds  of  items  osasJ  to 
the  average  Army  poet  exchange. 

Cost  at  bringing  the  Immigrants  to  tbe 
United  8Utes  Is  borne  by  the  mo.  with 
funds  protkled  by  tbe  nstirwnt  which  make 
up  the  organlaatlan.  Ineladlrg  the  United 
States.  Each  member  nation  contributes  to 
tbe  IRO  budget  according  to  Its  flnandal 
strength.  Tills  mesns  thst  most  of  tbe 
tasB  tbfB  Untfcsd  8$Kfees> 


"A  Little  Dck  Hakes  a  Dcbtsr,  B«t  a 
Great  Oae  aa  Eaemy^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVia 

Fridaw,  Julw  1. 1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 


n 
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„ J.  I  Include  the  following  article 

which  appear^l  In  the  July  12  issue  of 
the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch: 
Ttm  rem  a  tiiow-DOwit 
The  Anglo-American  financial  agrMiiMnt 
of  lOM  pledgad  Great  Britain  not  to  Mt  up 
tmport  quota*  dlacrtmlnatlng  against  the 
United  State*.  That  promiae.  apelled  out  In 
article  IX  of  the  agreenaent.  waa  a  prlmagr 
condition  upon  which  we  granted  Britain  a 
loan  of  3.75  billion  dollars. 

In  WasMBffton  laat  week  tne  SoclalUt 
fOTemmwit  of  Britain  tubmltted  a  {ormal 
request  to  be  releaaed  froor.  that  promiae.  In 
order  to  implement  the  tiade  reetrlctlon  plan 
outlined  by  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  air 
Btaflord  Crlppe  laat  TucMlay 

Three  rean  ago  when  the  Laborltee  signed 
that  agreement,  they  Maurad  our  OcTem- 
ment  that  the  pact  waa  apochal  as  a  mutual 
Bt^  toward  the  fieadom  at  world  trade  ea- 
•entlal  to  lu  poetwar  recovery 

Article  IX  was  Intends!  to  docximent  and 
confirm  the  "-ItUh  Oovemmenfs  determina- 
tion to  abandon  lu  prawar  policy  of  tradlBf 
via  eartala  aa4  wttbln  a  framework  of  spadal 
eoneeMtona  graatad  to  what  was  than  knoam 
am  "the  Kmplre." 

This  reneging  on  a  solemn  pledge  U  not 
without  precedent  In  the  AlUe*  regime  Ar- 
ticle Vin  of  the  IMS  agreement  was  a  prom- 
ise by  Britain  to  make  her  pound  sterling 
"fraaly  aoavarUbla"  into  dollars  on  most  cur- 
rant traaaaetlotM  a  year  after  ratification  of 
the  agreement,  on  July  15.  1»47  The  sub- 
sequent rush  by  nations  to  convert  their 
earned  starllr\g  Into  dollars  panicked  the 
BrltUh  to  plead  for  releaae  from  the  con- 
vertibility pledge  The  request  was  laid  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee,  and  granted 
without  I  glalatlve  action. 
i  Like  the  crawfishing  on  convertibility, 
which  was  dubbed  "purely  temporary.-  the 
proposed  eleaa*  from  the  antlreatrlctlon 
clause  Is  said  to  be  "transaltlonal."  but  as 
In  the  first  instance,  the  emergency  promises 
to  baeom*  pemanant. 

Britain  now  plaads  that  It  la  nacsasary  to 
establish  •  'soft  currency  bloc" — as  a  step- 
ping stone  toward  the  free-trade  objective 
riM  claims  to  share  with  us  Thus  far  there 
■ra  iu>  stgna  that,  once  embarkedon  this  trail 
of  aasy  aapatfiency.  she  will  be  willing  to  back- 


lbs  Laborlte  government  has  not  laid  its 
cards  on  the  table,  faas  up.  Advices  from 
London  last  week  conftrmad  an  earlier  re- 
port that  Britain  had  initialed  a  aacret  trade 
agreement  with  Rusala— a  weak  prior,  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Cripps  plan  to  Im- 
poss  what  amounu  to  a  boycott  of  the 
"dollar  araas  '  This  Moaeow-London  deal 
had  been  kept  secret  since  It  was  Initiated 
3  months  *»o  It  binds  Britain  to  purchase 
1.000.000  tons  of  Russian  grain  during  the 
next  12  months  Other  trade  agraements 
with  Rusala — In  preference  to  the  United 
Statas— are  said  to  be  under  way. 

A  almilar  unilateral  barter  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  Britain  leaa  than  a  month  ag  ). 
ovar  our  objacuon.  when  aha  a«raed  to  buy 
mora  than  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
Argentine  producu.  In  return  for  H8S.O0O.OOO 
in  exporta  to  the  country  dominated  by  the 
violently  antl-Anaerlcan  Juan  Peron. 

It  may  ba  argued  that  Britain's  desperate 
stats  forcad  her  to  do  what  she  did.  but 
the  uneaay  suaplcion  will  remain,  that  she 
is  using  sxports  and  Imports  In  a  trade  war 
to  aaplolt  her  atrategic  position  between 
Ihlia  and  the  Unitad  Sutaa. 

In  spit*  of  these  OBapprsclatlva  tactics, 
the  British  are  said  M  ka  making  overtures 
to  obtain  new  AmerlaaD  loans  to  aid  the 
■rlttah  aeonooiy.  at  homa  and  in  the  colonies. 
]  Is  this  going  to  be  the  old  gam*  of  Inter- 
national cutthroat  poksr  all  over  again. 
and  U  so.  are  we  going  to  continue  to  pump 
into  a  country  taking  atfvantaga  of 


our  need  for  friends  In  the  cold  war.  to  Im- 
poss  on  our  friendship? 

In  the  faos  of  these  'ultrareallstlc"  policies, 
shall  we  continue  to  Indulge  the  quaint  Illu- 
sion of  the  British  that  wa  are  somehow 
obUgatad.  by  a  sort  of  unwritten  law.  to 
parpatuata  the  Utopian  follies  of  their  Social- 
ist government,  chiefly  responslbls  for  Bri- 
tain s  economic  anemia? 

While  fully  aware  of  cultural  kinship  with 
Britain,  we  should  not  Ignore  our  concomi- 
tant right  to  speak  our  mind  in  this  instance 
with  the  brutal  frankness  of  a  blood  relation. 


Tbe  Late  Hoaorabic  Fred  E.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.H.UCHTENW ALTER 


or 


NBTLVANI.^ 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBKNTATTVtt 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  UCHTENW ALTER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  27.  1949.  death  came  to  the 
Honorable  Fred  E.  Lewis,  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  In  the  Sixty-third 
CoHKress.  at  his  home  In  AUmtOwn.  Pa., 
after  a  brilliant  and  dlstlnfoMwd  career. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  84  years  of  age. 
wa5  a  mcadber  Oi  <me  of  tne  oldest  and 
most  pranliieiit  fftmllles  of  Ailentown. 
where  he  was  born  and  where  his  life 
was  clasely  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  and  surrounding  com- 
munities. A  leader  In  the  life  of  the 
community  for  more  than  60  years.  Mr. 
Lewis  served  as  president  of  two  of  Its 
banks,  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Lehigh  County  Bar  Association, 
headed  the  board  of  trade,  served  as 
Congressman  at  Lar«e  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  years  enjoyed  the  prestige 
of  elder  statesmen. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
which  continued  up  until  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  and  brouRht  him  high 
honors,  began  early  In  fact  when  he 
sought  the  ofBce  of  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Ailentown  for  the  first  time  in  1896  his 
chances  «*ere  discounted  t)ecause  of  his 
youth.  He  was  elected  again  as  the 
city's  chief  executive  In  1902  and  again 
In  1931.  serving  his  third  term  from  1932 
to  1936 

In  1912.  Mr.  Lewis  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  and  endorsed  by  the 
Washington  party  for  Congressman  at 
Large  from  Pennsylvania  and  won  by  a 
large  plurality. 

As  a  buaines.«:man.  Mr  Lewis  was  al- 
ways active.  He  organized  the  Lehigh 
Telephone  Co.  which  later  became  a  part 
of  the  Bell  System.  He  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  founding  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  In  Ailentown  of  which 
he  was  the  first  president  and  served  In 
that  office  for  7  years.  He  was  also  the 
prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  the  Dime 
Savings  k  Trust  Co.  and  served  as  Its 
president  until  It  was  consolidated  In  1932 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Trxist  Co. 

As  president  of  the  Ailentown  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Lewis  did  much  to  arouse  pub- 
he  Interest  and  action  in  bringing  new 
industries  to  the  city  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city. 


Mr.  Lewis  was  very  much  Interested  In 
the  affairs  of  firemen  which  continued 
from  the  time  be  became  a  volunteer  fire- 
men as  a  young  man  until  his  last  iUneaa. 
He  held  office  for  many  years  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Firemen's  Association  and 
Just  recently  we  elected  to  his  twenty- 
eighth  consecutive  term  as  president  of 
the  Ailentown  Firemen's  Relief  Associa- 
tion. 

Another  of  Mr.  Lewis  great  Interests 
for  many  years  was  the  Lehigh  County 
Agriculture  Society  of  which  he  was 
treasurer  and  took  an  active  part  In  mak- 
ing plans  for  this  year's  great  Ailentown 
fair. 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis  for  hU 
human  qualities  and  his  out.standing 
contribution  to  his  community  and  the 
Nation  will  continue  to  live. 


Address  by  the  President  oo  His  Fiscal 
Profri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  White  House  last  night, 
and  broadcast  over  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresi 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Uy  fellow  citizens.  I  want  to  Ulk  to  you 
tonight  about  our  country,  about  Its  futxire. 
and  about  Its  Importance  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  mankind 

It  Is  a  good  thing  to  stop  and  think  atmut 
where  we  are.  where  we  are  going,  and  what 
our  national  alms  and  objectives  should  be. 
The  elected  representat  Ivea  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  their  President,  have  a  duty  to 
report  from  time  to  time  on  these  basic 
questions. 

On  Monday  I  sent  the  midyear  economic 
report  to  the  Congress.  Tonight  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  what  was  In  that 
report,  and  also  about  the  Federal  budget, 
concerning  which  there  has  recently  been 
much  discussion. 

The  history  of  the  I7nlted  States  Is  a  story 
of  constant  economic  growth  and  expansion. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  the  population  of 
the  United  States  waa  between  90.000.000  and 
100.000.000.  Today  It  Is  nearly  150.000.000. 
Porty  years  ago  the  national  Income — the 
total  of  aU  the  Income  received  by  all  the 
people  In  the  United  States — was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30,000,000,000  Tcday  the 
national  Income  Is  well  over  $200,000,000,000. 
It  has  Increased  more  than  10  times  as  fast  as 
the  [Kjpulatlon. 

These  figures  are  a  measure  of  our  rising 
standard  of  living — our  Increasing  freedom 
from  toll  and  poverty.  They  are  the  result 
of  constant  expansion  In  agriculture  and 
Industry. 

In  fact,  unless  we  do  expand  our  prtxluctlon 
steadily,  we  run  Into  economic  dllBciUtles. 
We  cannot  stand  still.  We  must  expand  if 
we  are  to  stay  prosperous. 

A  little  more  than  10  years  ago  President 
Rcjasvatt  eallad   for   a   Datlonal   Income  of 


$100,000,000,000  a  year.  This  was  a  surprising 
figure  when  he  mentioned  It,  but  we  have  far 
surpassed  It  In  the  qaace  of  10  years.  Our 
national  Income  last  ysar  was  $325,000.- 
000,000. 

If  we  could  make  such  progreas  In  the  past, 
we  can  go  on  noaking  It  In  the  future.  Before 
long  our  national  Income  should  reach  a 
total  of  $300,000,000,000. 

But  If  we  want  to  reach  that  goal,  we  all 
have  some  hard  work  shsad  of  us.  We  shall 
have  to  make  wis*  declskms  about  our  na- 
tional policies.  And  we  shall  have  to  be 
sure  that  the  selfish  Interests  do  not  drive 
OS  Into  the  ditch,  as  they  have  done  before. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  drop  In  em- 
ployment and  In  production  In  ofHaln  lines 
I  have  been  concerned  about  this  and  I  have 
studied  the  facts  carefully.  I  want  to  tell 
fou  what  these  facts  are. 

As  to  employment  we  now  have  more  than 
M.500.000  people  working  In  civilian  Jobs. 
This  Is  a  tremendous  number,  but  last  year 
at  this  time  we  had  a  little  over  61,000.000 
employed.  Purthennore.  there  are  more 
people  looking  for  Jobs  this  year,  becatise 
about  a  million  young  people  and  veterans 
have  become  available  for  employment  (or 
the  first  time. 

Consequently,  although  the  number  of 
people  with  Jobs  Is  very  high,  the  number 
of  people  without  Jobs  Is  substantially  larger 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  Last  year  at  this 
time  the  number  of  people  out  of  work  wss 
as  low  as  we  can  expect  It  to  be  In  peacetime. 
It  W.1S  a  little  over  two  million.  Now  the 
number  out  of  work  Is  almost  four  million. 

While  much  of  this  unemployment  Is 
temporary  and  is  par^  of  the  normal  process 
of  changing  Jobs,  there  are  substantial  num- 
bers of  people  who  have  been  out  of  work  few 
some  time,  and  are  now  suffirlng  hardship 

As  to  production,  the  output  of  all  goods 
and  services  declined  slightly  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year.  In  some  types  of  business, 
there  has  been  no  decline  at  all.  In  others 
there  have  been  sUght  increases.  In  manu- 
facturing, however,  output  In  June  had 
dropped  13  percent  from  the  high  point  of 
last  November. 

In  the  economic  message  in  January.  I 
said  that  we  shot^dstrlve  for  a  3-  to  4-percent 
Increase  In  total  clTtput  this  year  if  we  were 
to  maintain  maximum  production  and  em- 
ployment. Instead,  we  have  fallen  some- 
what below  last  year's  level. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  am  not  coloring 
them  one  way  or  the  other. 

Some  people  are  saying,  and  saying  very' 
loudly,  that  these  facts  mean  that  we  are  In 
a  depression.  Many  of  these  people,  for 
political  reasons,  would  like  to  have  a  de- 
pression. Others  are  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about  and  that  an  Increase 
In  the  number  looking  for  work  Is  a  good 
thing.  This  attitude  Ignores  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  unemployment. 

Both  groups  are  wrong.  We  are  not  In  a 
depression.  But  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  people  out  of  work  is  something  to  worry 
about,  and  to  somsthlog  that  must  be  cured. 

If  we  were  in  a  depression,  I  would  be  the 
first  person  to  tell  you.  and  I  would  call  upon 
all  the  resources  at  thto  Nation  to  stop  It. 

What  we  faos  today  to  not  a  depression, 
and  If  we  follow  the  right  course.  It  will  not 
become  a  depression. 

We  are  going  through  an  economic  change 
which  to  the  restilt  of  the  Inflationary  spiral 
that  we  were  In  untU  a  few  months  ago.  I 
warned  repeatedly  against  the  dangers  of  thto 
Inflation,  and  I  asked  the  Congress  time  and 
again  to  take  steps  to  curb  the  excessive  rise 
In  prices.  I  did  thto  because  I  knew  that 
If  prices  went  too  high,  they  would  topple 
over  and  bring  about  a  decline  in  production 
and  employment. 

Unfortunately,  my  recommendations  were 
not  accepted.  Prlees  continued  to  climb.  As 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  people  aud  of 


Induatry  were  aatlaficd.  these  high  prices  cut 
down  the  sale  of  goods.  As  a  result,  produc- 
tion declined.  Prices  are  now  finding  mere 
reasonable  levels — a  fact  which  should  stimu- 
late sales  and  production  again. 
'  In  thto  period  of  change,  our  national 
economy  to  protected  by  Important  economic 
refonns  which  the  Government  has  adopted 
over  the  last  16  years.  Unemployment  in- 
surance and  social  security  are  helping  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work,  and  are  helping  to 
maintain  consumer- purchasing  power.  Tbe 
farm  price -support  program  to  keeping  agri- 
culture on  a  fairly  even  keel.  The  Insurance 
of  bank  deposits  protects  us  against  tnuik 
runs.  Our  controto  over  the  marketing  and 
exchange  of  securities  prevent  wild  specula- 
tive sprees  and  stock-market  crashes. 

Because  of  these  and  other  Government 
policies,  we  have  suffered  far  less  In  thto 
period  of  declining  prices  than  we  ever  have 
in  a  similar  period  before.  These  Govern- 
ment measures,  all  of  which  were  bitterly 
oppoaed  by  selfish  Interests  when  they  were 
passed,  have  proved  their  value  in  protecting 
the  economy. 

Purthermore,  all  groups  in  the  Nation  have 
gained  a  better  understanding  of  economic 
problems  since  the  1920's.  and  thto  tinder- 
standing,  on  the  part  of  businessmen,  con- 
sumers, and  labor,  has  helped  to  ctishlon  the 
process  of  price  change. 

Now  all  of  us — business,  labor,  sgrictilture. 
and  government— must  take  pxxlttve  action 
together  to  restore  the  upward  trend.  The 
dectolons  we  make  in  the  next  few  months 
can  prolong  the  present  decline,  or  they  can 
turn  It  into  an  upswing. 

Our  goal  Is  maximum  employinent  and  pro- 
duction. Tbe  only  way  to  reach  thto  goal  to 
to  Increase  otir  economic  activity.  The  needs 
of  our  people  are  constantly  growing.  Our 
skills  are  Increasing.  Every  year  brings  forth 
new  Inventions  and  techniques,  new  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  and  development. 

The  tools  are  at  hand  for  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion.  All  we  need  is  the  courage 
to  use  them. 

Businessmen  should  take  advantage  now 
of  opportunities  for  modernizing  their  plants 
and  for  new  business  Investment,  and  to- 
gether with  labor  shovild  cooperate  In 
achieving  higher  production  and  employ- 
ment. Parm  production  should  continue  at 
high  levels. 

The  Government  likewise  must  direct  its 
policies  toward  continued  economic  expan- 
sion. The  country  to  growing  and  we  need 
to  preserve  and  develop  our  natural  resotirces 
for  thto  generation  and  the  next.  We  must 
therefore  press  forward  with  programs  of  soU 
conservation  and  river-valley  development 
and  other  public  works. 

Economic  expansion  requires  constantly 
rising  living  standards  for  our  people.  We 
must  therefore  exptand  our  programs  of  social 
scciirity.  education,  health,  and  housing.  We 
must  build,  as  we  are  building,  for  the  future. 

There  are  men  of  little  vision  who  say  we 
ought  not  to  go  on  doing  these  things.  They 
say  they  cost  too  much.  They  say  we  ars 
wasting  money. 

The  truth  to  that  an  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America  to  not  a  waste  of  money. 
The  dollars  we  put  Into  our  rivers  and  our 
power  plants  will  be  repaid  to  us  In  fruitful 
ralleys  and  prosperotis  communities.  Ex- 
panditures  for  the  health  and  education  of 
our  children  will  yield  us  imtold  dividends 
In  htunan  happiness. 

But,  say  those  who  object,  look  at  the  siae 
of  the  budget- 
All  right.  let's  look  at  the  budget. 

Tbe  budget  Includes  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  the  Government  does.  It  to  not 
simply  the  pay  roll  of  Federal  smployeca.  as 
some  people  appear  to  think.  In  fact,  the 
pay  of  Federal  civilian  employees  ia  only 
about  13  percent  of  the  budget.  The  budget 
Includes  all  Federal  expenses  for  national  de- 


fense, for  International  aid.  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  thto  Nation  abroad.  It 
Includes  Federal  aid  to  tbe  States,  for  roads 
and  health,  and  other  i*— y»»»««  It  Indtidea 
atomic  energy,  and  daasa.  aad  soil  eonsenra- 
tion  and  flood  control,  and  many  other  things 
essential  to  the  growth  of  our  country. 

These  things  are  necessary,  btrt  in  the 
present  budget  we  have  rot  provided  extrava- 
gantly for  them.  Let  me  make  It  clear  that 
I  belieTe  in  prudent  financial  management. 
That  has  been  my  rule  in  my  private  life  and 
In  my  public  life.  I  am  working  for  the  re- 
organization and  betur  management  of  the 
Government  to  achieve  greater  efficiency.  I 
believe  in  the  economical  use  of  the  public's 
money — and  the  budget  to  based  on  that 
principle. 

If  we  examine  tbe  items  in  the  budget,  we 
see,  in  dollar  figures,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  confronts  thto  Nstton  in  protect- 
ing the  esuse  of  peaoa  and  freedom.  Over 
three-fourths  of  the  toodget  to  due  to  Inter- 
national events.  Less  than  one-fourth  atiacs 
from  the  domestic  functions  of  ths  Oovem- 
msnt. 

Let  ms  explain  to  you  why  this  to  so. 

The  total  of  the  whole  btidget  today  Is 
about  $43,000,000,000.  Of  thto  total.  $83,000,- 
000,000  to  the  result  either  of  past  wars  or 
our  efforts  to  prevent  auothar  war.  Three  big 
Items  make  up  thto  $33,000,000/100. 

The  first  to  the  national  defense.  That  ac- 
coimts  for  over  $14,000,000,000.  Ths  armed 
ssrvloes,  at  the  start  of  thto  year,  wanted  a 
much  bigger  sum  thf  a  that,  but  I  cut  It  down 
to  the  minimum  necessary  for  otu  protection 
and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  thto 
troubled  world.  It  to  expensive  to  keep  up 
the  forces  necessary  to  prevent  war.  but  in 
the  long  run  it  could  be  a  lot  more  ex- 
pensive not  to  have  them. 

The  second  big  Item  to  the  cost  of  our  Inter- 
national programs.  They  will  cost  thto  year 
atx>ut  $7,000,000,000.  and  they  are  worth  every 
penny  of  it.  This  sum  includes  the  cost  of 
the  European  recovery  program  and  our  oc- 
cupation responsibilities.  These  programs 
have  kept  western  Europe  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  and  are  helping  to  re- 
store the  economic  and  social  strength  of  the 
free  nations.  If  we  were  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams. It  would  weaken  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace.    That  to  a  risk  we  must  not  take. 

These  two  items,  national  defense  and  In- 
ternational aid.  add  up  to  $31.000.000.000 — 
mcH-e  than  half  the  bvtdget.  These  are  ths 
expendittires  we  are  making  to  prevent  future 
wars.  If  anybody  thinks  it  extravagant  to 
maintain  the  peace,  let  him  remember  that 
It  cost  us  not  $21,000,000,000  a  year  but  $100.- 
000.000,000  a  year  to  conduct  the  last  war. 

I  do  net  believe  that  our  defense  and  In- 
ternational expenditures  will  have  to  remain 
at  their  present  high  level  indefinitely.  I 
hope  that  they  may  be  reduced  as  our  pro- 
gram for  peace  takes  effect.  But,  ss  of  todsy. 
I  regard  these  expenditures  ss  the  most  valu- 
able insurance  we  can  take  out  against  the 
enormous  expense  and  the  terrible  loss  of 
another  war. 

The  third  big  Item  Includes  Interest  on 
Government  bonds  and  benefits  to  veterans. 
Together  these  expenses  total  about  $11,000.- 
0004X10.  I  dont  believe  anybody  has  sug- 
gested that  we  default  on  the  Oovemment 
bonds  or  on  our  obUgations  to  our  veterans 
by  cutting  thto  item. 

TtMse  are  the  costs  o(  past  wars  To- 
gether with  the  $31, 0004)00.000  for  preventing 
future  wars,  they  add  up  to  $sa4>00,000,000. 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  budget. 

The  remaining  $10,000,000,000  oi  the  budget 
provides  for  all  other  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tbe  major  items  in  thto  category 
arc  psHdlc  works,  farm  price  snpporU.  educa- 
tkB  afcd  bouaing  programs,  and  payments  for 
health  and  social  security.  Par  a  country  of 
thto  slae.  with  a  fSOOJOOJOOJOO  economy. 
$10,000  000.000  for  such  essential  programa  la 
a  reasonable  sum  indeed. 
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T'Klay,  after  an  tncreaa*  of  population  and 
In  tptta  of  rtalng  prlc««.  thU  part  of  the  bud- 
get la  only  90  percent  freater  than  It  was  10 
jrcara  ago.  Tha  other  pArt  of  the  budget — 
the  coat  of  paat  wars  and  of  preventtnK  future 
vara-la  the  part  that  has  shown  such  a  tre- 
mendous Increase.  This  part  of  the  budRet 
Is  900  percent  greater  than  It  was  10  years 
ago 

The  st2e  of  the  budget  reflects  the  world 
we  are  tlTtrig  In.  We  have  to  face  the  facu 
of  th«  world  of  today.  It  does  no  good  to 
retire  Into  the  world  of  the  past  and  to 
wish  that  somehow  the  (acts  would  Just  go 
away,  so  that  we  could  have  a  small  budget 
again. 

The  leaders  of  the  Eightieth  Congreaa 
thought  they  could  wish  the  facts  away. 
They  Instated  on  passing  a  tax  reduction 
against  my  advice  and  over  my  veto  I 
warned  that  this  tax  cut  of  $6.000  000.000 
waa  almoat  certain  to  produce  a  deficit.  It 
did  produce  a  deficit.  For  the  year  ending 
/uly  1.  1»4».  the  defU:lt  waa  tl. 800.000.000. 

The  ecooomy  was  running  at  a  high  level 
when  this  untimely  tax  cut  was  made.  People 
than  could  pay  the  taxaa  neoeaMry  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  provide  a  swrplua  for  debt 
radtietlOQ.  Today,  because  profits  and  In- 
ooHMa  have  fallen,  taxes  bring  In  leaa  money. 
An  iBOTMee  In  taxea  now  might  bear  too  heav- 
ily on  boateaaa  and  discourage  the  Invest- 
ment neeeesary  to  full  production  and  full 
employment. 

At  this  tlBM.  therefore.  I  am  not  recom- 
mending new  taxea  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
I  do  not  like  to  have  a  Ck>vemment  deficit. 
But  still  leas  do  I  want  to  Injure  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  country. 

Selfish  Interests  were  behind  the  tax  re- 
duction of  the  Eightieth  Ck>ngreas.  They 
were  also  behind  the  failure  to  provide  su- 
thorlty  to  stabilize  prices.  Theae  two  blun- 
ders of  the  selfish  Interests  have  had  un- 
fortunate economic  consequences.  They 
will  continue  to  cauae  us  trouble  for  some 
time. 

Now  theae  same  aelflsh  Interests  are  urging 
ua  to  commit  a  third  great  blunder.  They 
urging  drastic  cuu  In  Oovemment 
:uu  which  would  fall  hardest 
on  thoee  expenditures  which  are  moet  Im- 
portant to  our  domeatic  economy. 

Making  cuts  of  this  type  in  the  budget  is 
Just  the  thing  you  do  not  do  If  you  want 
to  help  the  economy  expand.  At  a  tloxe 
when  employment  Is  alreauy  lower  than  it 
should  be.  cutting  Government  expenditures 
would  cauae  more  unemployment.  At  a 
time  when  more  L^vestment  U  needed.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  cut  down  productive  Gov- 
anuaent  Inreetment  In  national  resources 
•a4  piabUe  works.  To  slaah  Government  ex- 
pendlturea  now,  would  add  to  the  down- 
ward trend. 

Let  ua  take  ptibllc  works,  for  example.  It 
haa  been  eatlmated  that  every  billion  dollars 
spent  for  public  works  gives  employment  to 
315.000  people,  and  adds  to  the  Income.  In- 
directly, of  some  TOO.QOO  more  The  current 
budget  provtdea  more  than  $3,000,000,000  for 
public  works.  Theee  public  works  are  greatly 
P««*«*  iMproveutent.  if  we  cut  them  out. 
we  wouM  not  only  hamper  the  growth  of 
the  ecooomy.  we  would  also  Increase  unem- 
ployment by  about  a  mlUtem  peraons.  and 
weaken  the  poaition  or  over  MM.000  more. 
Thia  would  be  the  moat  expenalve  kind  of 
saving  I  can  think  of. 

who  unwisely  urge  that  Gov- 
i«  espenditurea  be  slashed  are  for  the 
part  the  very  same  people  who  have 
our  social  programs  snd 
It  pragrmma.  They 
have  ntm»4  such  things  aa  aodal  aecurlty. 
housing.  tiM  Binimum-wagc  law.  and  publlc- 
aeeelofwaent.  from  the  very  begin- 
They  have  oppoeed  everj  Improvement 
in    " 


During  an  Infiatlonary  period,  they  are 
against  these  progrums  becauac  they  say  they 
are  Inflationary.  During  a  defiatlonary  pe- 
riod, they  are  against  them  because  they  say 
they  are  deflationary. 
Rain  or  shine,  they  are  Juat  against  them. 
It  was  programs  like  these,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  that  saved  business  In  the 
thirties,  that  are  supporting  purchasing 
power  now.  and  that  are  laying  a  foundation 
for  Increased  prosperity  In  the  future.  Moat 
of  the  people  know  this,  even  If  the  selfish 
Interests  don't. 

In  the  long  run.  these  programs  are  not 
only  necesssry  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try— they  are  neceaaary  If  we  are  to  balance 
the  budget. 

The  very  heart  of  sound  government  fi- 
nance Is  to  make  the  expenditures  that  are 
neceaaary  to  help  achieve  prosperity  and 
peace.  The  Items  In  the  budget  are  con- 
sistent with  this  principle.  That  Is  why  the 
Congress,  In  considering  the  details  of  the 
budget,  has  not  made  significant  cuts.  It 
has  fpproved  the  particulars  of  the  budget. 
Item  by  IMm.  because  the  Congress  knows 
they  are  good   for  the  country. 

I  achieved  a  budget  surplus — before  the 
Eightieth  Congress  tax  cut — and  I  Intend  to 
achieve  one  again. 

When  we  had  an  excess  of  receipu  over 
expenditures,  we  applied  it  to  reduce  the 
national  debt.  We  have  already  paid  off  more 
of  the  debt  than  the  total  slzs  of  the  national 
debt  after  the  Plrst  World  War. 

But  you  cannot  achieve  a  surplus  In  the 
Government  budget  when  you  hsve  a  de- 
clining national  economy.  A  Government 
surplus  and  national  prosperity  go  together. 
The  Income  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  a  very  Important  part  of  the 
entire  national  ecouomy.  If  we  follow  the 
wrong  budget  policy  at  this  time  and  slash 
our  expenditures,  we  will  dccreaae  employ- 
ment, cut  down  Investment,  weaken  our  de- 
fenses, and  Injure  our  efforts  for  peace. 

If  we  follow  the  right  budget  policy,  and 
support  the  national  economy,  we  can  help 
bring  the  country  back  to  our  normal  rate 
of  growth  and  expansion. 

Some  of  the  measures  which  will  be  most 
effective  In  the  present  situation  have  either 
been  enacted  or  are  on  their  way  to  final 
passage.  They  Include  the  housing  program, 
the  agricultural  program,  and  an  Increase 
In  the  minimum  wage. 

In  aUlltlon.  I  have  propoMd  to  the  Con- 
greaa  In  the  economic  report  that  It  take 
added  stepa  a»  this  time  to  keep  purchasing 
power  up.  to  aid  thoae  who  are  suffering  from 
unemployinent.  and  to  en.>ble  us  to  make 
plana  ao  that  we  will  be  In  a  position  to 
step  up  public  works  activities  If  necessary 
If  these  measures  are  adopted,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  In  an  Improved  rxxltlon  to 
play  Its  role  In  our  expanding  economy. 
But  changing  the  cotirse  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation  Is  also  going  to  require  wise 
action  by  business,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
If  businessmen,  labor,  and  farnters  base 
their  actions  now  on  an  expanding  economy, 
we  win  work  our  way  successfully  through 
the  present  period  of  transltloa. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  unlimited  ca- 
pacity and  In  the  unlimited  opportunltlea  of 
the  American  economy  and  the  American 
people.  I  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
maser  the  International  probleou  which 
confront  us  and  to  achieve  world  peace. 

I  hfve  this  onfldenoe  because  of  our 
achievemenu  In  »he  paat  and  becauae  of  the 
present  strength  of  oar  Inatltutlooa. 

Above  all.  I  am  confident  because  I  be- 
lieve that  Almighty  God  has  set  before  this 
NaUon  the  greateet  taak  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  that  He  will  gl\r  us  the  wis- 
dom and   the  strength  to  carry  It  out. 


Southeni  Crotsiof  Over  San  Francisco  Baj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALiroawiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  maue  by  me  before  a 
.subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  sub- 
committee, after  listening  to  wltneaaes  es- 
tablish their  credibility  and  background,  who 
were  here  to  testify.  I  am  prompted  to  ask 
your  Indulgence  that  I  nray  also  briefly  state 
my  experience  with  reference  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  and  highways. 

I  am  not  an  englnc^er.  However,  some  of 
my  practical  background  came  from  a  San 
Francisco  shipyard  where,  as  a  young  man.  I 
learned  a  trade,  to  read  a  blueprint,  and  to 
work  from  plans  and  speciflcations.  I  have 
sometimes  regretted  that  I  did  not  follow 
my  natural  bent.  Instead,  In  1900,  upon  the 
urgent  request  of  neighbors  and  friends,  I 
became  a  candidate  for  State  senator  from 
San  Francisco.  I  served  In  the  State  senate 
for  12  yeara.  nearly  all  of  which  time  I  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce 
and  navigation.  From  the  State  senate  I 
went  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco.  I  served  on  this  body  for  10  yeara 
before  being  elected  to  Congress. 

During  my  service  with  the  board  of  super- 
visors. I  was  made  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  highways,  streets,  bridges,  and  com- 
mercial development.  I  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Important  committee  on  public  utUl- 
tlea.  During  thU  time  the  city  built,  at  a 
coat  of  1150.000,000.  Its  present  water  system 
to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  catastrophe  as  took  place  in  1906  due  to 
lack  of  water.  During  my  service  on  the 
board.  San  Francisco's  wholly  Inadequate 
transportation  system,  consisting  of  one 
road  of  Ingress  and  egress  and  a  ferry  system 
gave  me  great  concern. 

After  conferring  with  Mr  O  H  Ammann. 
Mr  Leon  Molsselff.  Mr  Gustave  LUlenthal. 
Mr  Ralph  Modjeska.  and  Mr  Joseph  B. 
Strauss,  some  of  the  world's  ouutandlng 
long-span  bridge  engineers,  on  the  physical 
and  flnanclal  feasibility  of  spanning  the 
Golden  Gate  and  connecting  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  with  the  east  bay.  I  started 
a  campaign  to  connect  the  great  Interna- 
tional seaport  city  of  San  Francisco  with  Its 
natural  hinterlands — the  great  valleys  of 
San  Joequln,  Llvermore.  Sacramenta,  Napa. 
Sonoma,  and  Santa  Clara  countlea— by  a 
eonprebenslve  system  of  highways  and 
bridges.  A  small  organliatlon  was  per- 
fected for  that  purpose  I  named  a  com- 
mittee of  five  cltlaens  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  We  proceeded  with  a  plan  which 
required  an  act  of  the  California  State  legU- 
lature  to  create  what  Is  known  as  the  Golden 
Gate  bridge  and  highway  district  consisting 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
^flarln.  Nape.  Sonoma.  Mendocino,  and  Del 
Norte  counties  We  held  an  election  within 
the  district  and  bonded  It  for  935.000.000.  and 
built  the  longest  single  span  bridge  in  the 
world  during  the  depth  of  the  depression 
and  without  one  dollar  of  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

I  waa  made  chairman  of  the  transbey 
bridge  committee  for  the  purpose  cf  building 
what  la  now  the  world-famed  San  Francisco- 


Oakland  Bay  Bndge.  Our  efforts  were  re- 
tarded. Strange  as  It  aaay  eeem.  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  adawat  in  their  op- 
position to  bulkUng  a  bridge  acroea  San 
Francisco  Bay.  For  all  ptirpoees.  the  bridge 
was  aa  dead  as  a  dodo.  I  finally  appealed  to 
President  Herbert  Hoover  for  help.  The 
Preddcnt  reaponded  by  appointing  a  commls- 
known  as  the  Hoover-Toung  commls- 
the  late  C.  C.  Young  t>elng  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California.  President 
Hoover  appointed  a  majority  of  that  board, 
and  on  It  were  engineers  cf  his  own  choice. 
It  will  be  remembered  thst  Mr  Hoover  is  an 
able  engineer.  It  was  this  Hoover-Young 
commission  which  went  forward  and  made 
poealble  the  San  Franclsoo-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge 

The  geographical  and  strategic  location  of 
the  great  International  seaport  city  of  San 
Francisco  haa  catised  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  on  Its  shores  and  In  the 
tte  vicinity  more  military  and  naval 
enta  than  in  any  other  section  of 
this  country  Navigation  as  It  applies  to 
clearance  under  a  300-foot  high  bay  bridge 
with  a  1.700-foot  span  or  a  50-foot  or  more 
clearance  over  a  combination  tube  and 
trestle  Is  a  minor  matter  in  comparison 
with  an  adequate  means  of  dispersion  of  a 
great  city's  population.  The  opponents  of 
what  Kaa  come  to  be  known  as  the  scuthern 
croaiteg  orer  San  Frandaco  Bay,  the  crossing 
recommended  after  a  year  of  exhaustive 
studies  by  s  joint  Army-Navy  board  of  engi- 
neers authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
and  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  seem  to  find  comfort 
In  reference  to  navigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  standpoint  of 
navigation  I  would  approve  the  carlxm-copy 
parallel  bridge  proposed  to  be  built  900  feet 
from  the  existing  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  knowing  that  Its  piers  would  cer- 
tainly parallel  the  present  bridge.  I  do  not 
claim  to  t>e  an  expert  on  navigation.  I  am 
however,  familiar  with  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  Its  tributaries  I  served  for  a  number 
of  yeari  aa  harbor  master  (chief  wharfinger) 
of  that  great  International  aeaport.  I  held 
that  poeltlon  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
and  fire  In  San  Francisco  in  April  1906. 
Gentlemen,  I  saw  It  ail.  Ten  square  miles  of 
that  great  city  were  laid  waste.  The  water 
mains  leading  to  the  city  were  burst  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  city  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  flames.  The  police  and  fixe  departments 
were  demorallaed.  They,  like  all  others,  fled 
with  their  families  and  with  what  few  be- 
longings they  could  salvage  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  flames  The  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment was  killed  before  he  could  leave  bis  bed 
that  fateful  morning. 

Gen.  Frederick  Funston.  who  was  person- 
ally known  to  me.  was  at  the  time  military 
commander  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  It  was  h«  who 
captured  Agulnaldo.  leader  of  the  Philippine 
Insurgents,  and  ended  the  war  In  the  PhUlp- 
plnea.  All  communication  lines  l)elween 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  were  broken. 
General  Funston  did  not  wait  for  orders  but 
took  the  situation  In  hand.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  fire,  which  lasted  3  days,  a  United 
States  cruiser  came  Into  port.  I  immedi- 
ately provided  the  captain  with  a  berth  for 
bis  ship  and  shared  my  office  with  him. 
Between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  looting  and 
disorder  were  stopped  and  order  was  brought 
out  of  chaoa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  have  come  to  a  point 
1  want  to  stress  San  Francisco,  like  all  of 
the  State  of  California,  is  In  an  earthquake 
Bone.  Another  major  earthquake,  which  I 
fervently  trust  may  never  occur,  could  hap- 
pen while  I  am  here  with  others  pleading  for 
the  safety  of  our  people.  In  1906  there  were 
no  bridges  over  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
Golden  Gate.  Instead,  we  had  probably  the 
largest  fleet  of  ferryboats  In  the  world. 
These  macfe  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 


Army  acd  Navy  poealble.  Since  the  building 
or  the  San  Francteco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  and 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  this  vast  ferry  fleet, 
with  the  exception  at  two  or  three  antlqtiated 
f erryboaU.  has  been  dlepfnsert  with. 

ConstrucUon  of  a  parallel  bridge  300  feet 
to  the  north  of  the  present  structure  Is 
tempting  fate.  It  Is  conceded  that  the  pres- 
ent bridge  and  the  proposed  parallel  bridge 
could  be  destroyed  by  a  single  bomb,  and  not 
neeeaaarily  an  atomic  bomb,  leaving  acme 
800.000  Botils  .without  accesa  to  the  conti- 
nental side  of  the  bay. 

San  Francisco  Is  built  on  a  penlnstila  and 
has  an  exceedingly  hilly  terrain,  which  has 
made  possible  the  development  of  only  three 
main  arteries  leading  out  of  the  city,  these 
to  the  south. 

Gentlemen,  may  I  say  to  you  that  the 
Joint  Army-Navy  Board  of  Engineers  had  in 
mind  dispersion,  a  word  seemingly  forgotten 
by  the  proponents  of  the  parallel  crossing. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Army-Navy  Board  of  Engineers,  also  had  In 
mind  dispersion. 

The  city  and  cotmty  of  San  Francisco  com- 
prises only  44  square  miles.  We  cannot  grow 
Into  the  Golden  Gate,  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
or  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  We  m\ist.  of 
necessity,  grow  to  the  south.  May  I  repeat, 
the  Joint  Army-Navy  Board  of  Engineers,  the 
Secretary  ot  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had 
that  thought  in  mind  when'  they  recom- 
mended tte  southern  crossing  to  be  located  6 
miles  south  of  the  present  bridge. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments have  objected  strenuously  to  the  par- 
allel crossing,  nattirally.  as  it  Is  their  duty  to 
save  lives  and  protect  property. 

I  wteh  to  say  that  should  your  subcom- 
mittee deem  It  necessary  to  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco for  further  proof  of  the  Imperative 
necessity  of  this  southern  crossing,  you  will 
observe  that  the  proposed  parallel  crossing 
would  double  the  Uaflc  load  no  being 
dumped  into  the  most  congested  section  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  first  Army -Navy  board  provided  for 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  158  in  1941.  like 
House  Resolution  529.  also  Introduced  by  me 
in  1946,  recommended  a  high-level  bridge  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  combination 
bridge  and  tube  recommended  by  the  second 
joint  Army-Navy  board.  In  the  meantime  the 
high-level  southern  crossing  was  objected  to 
strenuously  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
on  the  grounds  of  national  defense.  The 
Navy  claimed  that  It  would  Interfere  with 
the  taking  off  and  landing  of  the  large  planes 
used  by  the  Navy.  Still,  gentlemen,  we  are 
told  by  some  that  there  are  no  national- 
defense  features  Involved  in  the  second  bay 
crossing. 


TbePu 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or   ICASSACHtTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington E\emng  Star  of  yesterday,  which 
is  illuminating  and  timely  in  connection 
with  recent  utterances  of  the  President: 
THX  rvur-nxuata  ascoao 

Now  that  President  Truman,  in  his  eco- 
nomic report  to  Congress,  has  stiggested  that 


we  are  la  for  a  period  of  deficit  financing, 
and  that  such  financing  will  help  to  check 
and  reverse  our  current  reccasUm,  It  !s  Inter- 
estmg — and  perbMpa  Instructive — to  look 
back  mto  the  1980%  wben  tbe  VMeral  Oov- 
emment rcaorted  to  a  aJmllar  ptimp-prlmUig 
policy  to  get  the  country  out  of  the  4eprea- 
slon  that  followed  the  crash  in  IMS. 

In  1939  our  natl<mal  mcome  totaled  887,- 
400,000,000  and  only  1,550.000  Americans 
were  unemployed.  Thereafter  otir  economy 
skidded  downhiU  very  fast.  By  1883,  when 
the  Mew  Deal  firpt  began,  tte  rttMall—  wfla 
desperate,  and  It  was  not  xaamtvnl  that  the 
FMeral  Government  started  to  spend  much 
more  than  It  took  in.  Actually,  however, 
this  deficit  financing,  or  pump  priming,  did 
not  aolve  the  tmemploymeut  problem.  TIm 
following  table — showing  the  year -by-year 
deficits  in  round  ntmabera.  along  with  the 
total  out  of  work— lUnstratea  the  pomt : 
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During  the  same  period  national  income 
failed  to  get  back  anywhere  near  the  1928 
total  of  887.400.000.000.  In  1933  it  stood  at 
$39,600,000,000.  in  1934  at  848.000X100,000.  in 
1935  at  $56,800,000,000.  in  1936  at  864.700.000.- 
000.  in  1937  at  $73,600,000,000.  in  1938  at  $67.- 
400.000.000.  and  in  1939  at  $72,500,000,000. 
Of  course,  had  there  been  no  deficit  financing 
during  the  thirties,  the  Income  and  employ- 
ment figures  might  have  been  much  worse. 
But  the  fact  that  they  were  not  better  seems 
to  be  proof  enotigh  that  pump-priming  haa 
very  decided  limitations  as  a  fiscal  device  de- 
signed to  create  employment,  increase  pro- 
duction, and  make  the  economy  generally 
prosperous. 

To  be  sure,  the  Second  World  War  had  the 
effect  of  a  tremendous  pump-priming  opera- 
tion primarily  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
our  national  income  In  1949  Is  around  8225.- 
000.000,000,  as  against  $87,400,000,000  in  1820, 
and  that  10.000.000  more  Americans  are  in 
jobs  now.  But  that  Is  hardly  an  argument 
In  favcM-  of  unbalanced  budgets.  War  Is  one 
thing,  and  peace  another,  and  the  record  of 
the  1930'B  offers  at  least  the  stiggestlon  that 
deficit  financing  is  likely  to  perform  as  few 
miracles  at  this  stage  as  it  did  then.  And  In 
thoae  days,  we  must  remember,  we  did  not 
have  the  gigantic  public  debt  that  weighs  so 
heavily  on  all  of  us  today. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of 
Pemuylraitta,  to  tke  PennsylTaiiia 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Associatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PINNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  14  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokb  an  address 
delivered  by  me  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  in 
New  York  City,  on  April  38.  1848. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoid, 
M  foUows: 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  my  f*Uow  Americans. 
I  am  happy  to  ba  bar*  bccaiua  no  (roup  In 
>martri  tuia  »  claarcr  undentanding  of  tba 
real  naatto  oC  ttm  paoplt  of  our  country. 

On*  at  th»  praMnna  before  you  la  the  pro- 
tn  H.  R.  aM5  for  a  tharp  Incraaaa  In 
clam  poatal  ratea. 

Ktim  my  study  of  tliat  propoeal  I  am  con- 
tbat  thim  tUl.  If  enacted,  would  de- 
kany  nawipapcr  publishers,  and  would 
be  detrimental  to  tba  people  of  our  country. 

I  ahall.  therefore,  oppoae  the  present  bill. 
I  am  bappy  to  report  to  you  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Congress  are  opposed  to 
It  and.  In  my  opinion.  It  will  not  be  enacted 
tnto  law. 

There  ara  many  other  propoaala  that  would 
destroy  other  buainaas  and  Industries,  but  I 
won't  take  time  to  talk  sbout  them. 

I  do  want  to  talk  about  one  danger  that 
threatens  erery  business  and  the  freedom  of 
•vary  Individual. 

The  coDtlnued  Increase  In  the  cost  of  Got- 
amment  threatens  our  country  with  na- 
tional bankruptcy  and  the  destruction  of 
averythlng  that  America  stands  for. 

Oentlemen.  the  most  shocking  experience 
I  hsTe  ever  had  In  my  life  has  been  to  hear 
aome  of  my  Senate  colleagues,  of  both  politi- 
cal partlea.  say  that  there  Is  nothing  we  can 
do  to  sTert  national  bankruptcy. 

BMtliig  around  the  luncheon  table  or  In 
cnce.  I  have  heard  the  opinion  ex- 
that  we  are  over  the  hill,  that  we 
might  as  arell  go  along  with  the  tide,  that 
the  sootier  It  happens  the  better  off  ws  will 
ba.  because  we  will  then  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ptck   up  the  pieces  and   make   a 


OantlanMii.  in  recent  weeks  I  have  heard 
conversations  itks  that  rot  once  but  on 
Dumerous  occasions.  And  I  cannot  describe 
the  sinking  feeling  that  came  over  me  to 
think  that  this  great  Nation  of  ours  has 
•Boaa  to  such  a  sorry  plight  that  Members 
of  the  SanaU  of  the  United  Sutes  are  willing 
to  suggest  giving  up  In  this  struggle. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  men 
in  the  Senste  like  Senator  Btbo  snd  Senator 
Oaaaoa.  and  many  others  whom  I  could  men- 
tion, who  ara  not  willing  to  take  that 
attitude. 

They  feel,  as  I  do.  that  the  Oght  to  keep 
America  solvent  and  to  prevent  Its  destruc- 
tion must  bs  continued  to  the  Isst  ounce 
ot  our  strength  and  determination. 

I  wsnt  to  give  you  soma  facts  and  figures 
that  to  me  are  so  shocking  snd  so  alarming 
that  they  have  caused  me  many  sleeplsM 
nlghu. 

CoDstder  first  the  cost  ot  operating  tba 
Federal  Oovernment. 

In  1930  It  was  lass  than  M.000.000.000.  Ten 
years  later  It  bad  gone  up  to  nine  billion. 
Today  It  U  more  than  $42,000,000,000  a  year. 

On  top  of  that  enormous  budget  there 
hava  baan  proposed  15  new  domeattc  spend- 
ing proframa  'o  t>e  financed  out  of  general 
tax  funda.  and  S  new  so-called  welfare 
snd  health  plans  to  ba  paid  for  by  pay-roll 
deductions. 

How  much  will  they  cost?     No  one  knows. 

Bol  estimates  by  experts  place  the  mini- 
mum added  cost  of  these  projects  at  •14.- 
000.000.000  a  year 

It  haa  been  eatinuited  also  that  the  full 
objectlvea  of  those  pronaotlng  these  new 
spending  projacu  will  push  the  costs  of  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  up  to  the  frightening  fig- 
ure of  •M.000.000.000. 

The  nine  apfn-oprlatlon  bills  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
of  the  Federal   Oovernment   have  now 
the  Bouse  and  are  In  th«  Senate  for 


An  examination  of  these  bills  shows  that 
the  cash  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  exceed  the  appropriations  made  for  1949 
by  •4.2n.000.000. 

It  shows  that  the  contract  authorizations 
for  fiscal  1950  exceed  the  contract  authorlza- 
tkMis  for  ths  current  year  by  aLeTTOOCOOO. 

That  Is  a  total  Increase  In  cash  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  of  $5,955,000,000 
over  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congraaa 
for  the  same  departments  for  fiscal  year  1040. 

But  that's  not  all.  We  have  before  us  ths 
North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the'  cost  of  rearm- 
ing the  nations  that  have  Joined  In  that 
alliance. 

The  Secretary  o*  State.  Mr.  Acheson.  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
cost  fur  the  first  year  alone  would  be  $1,130.- 
000.000. 

Keep  In  mind  that  was  the  price  for  the 
first  year  only.  No  one  can  begin  to  guess 
how  much  the  total  will  be  In  addition  to 
the  sixteen  billions  already  appropriated  by 
the  House  for  national  defense. 

Then  there  Is  the  new  farm  subsidy  plan, 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  \grlculture.  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  about  $6,000,000,000  a 
year,  the  housing  program.  Federal  aid  to 
education   and   other  spending  programs. 

In  1940.  only  8  years  ago,  tax  collections 
for  all  levels  of  Oovernment  were  only  $14.- 
000.000.000.  That  was  nearly  19  percent  of 
the  national  Income,  or  $100  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States. 

In  1948  the  total  tax  collections  had  sky- 
rocketed to  sbove  nfty-flve  billion,  better 
than  28  percent  of  the  national  Income  or 
$3T7   for  each   Individual. 

In  1930  there  were  less  than  500  separate 
units  In  the  Federal  Oovernment  Today 
there  are  more  than  1.800  boards,  bureaus, 
dlTlsions.  agencies  and  commissions. 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  has  In- 
creased from  800.000  In  1930  to  approxi- 
mately 2.300.000  today. 

Last  year  our  national  Income,  the  great- 
est In  our  history,  was  approximately  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  billion.  It  produced 
forty-two  billion  in  Federal  taxes. 

Do  you.  as  businessmen,  anticipate  that 
the  national  Income  in  1949  will  be  sustained 
at  that  high  level? 

I  do  not  predict  a  depression  in  1040.  but 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  national  income 
will  drop  and  may  go  as  low  as  one  hundred 
and  nlnety-flve  billion. 

If  It  does.  It  means  a  minimum  loss  In  Fed- 
edersl  revenue  of  approximately  $5,000,000,000 
and  a  similar  amount  for  State  and  local 
government. 

At  present  tax  rates,  this  would  mean  that 
our  Federal  tax  receipts  would  be  about  thir- 
ty-seven billion  Instead  of  forty-two  billion. 
If  we  cannot  have  a  balanced  budget  In  these 
prosperous  times,  what  in  the  name  of  heaven 
will  we  do  In  less  favorable  times  when  de- 
mands upon  the  Oovernment  will  of  necessity 
be   Increased? 

Let  us  now  consider  the  debt — which  must 
be  pkld 

In  1930  the  Federal  debt  was  only  $16,000,- 
000.000 

In  1040  It  had  climbed  to  nearly  forty-threa 
billion,  and  today  we  owe  approximately 
$252.000  000  000  That  is  about  $1,800  per 
capita  or  $7,500  for  the  average  family.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  Oovernment  owes 
$19  for  every  dollar  It  owed  18  years  ago 

Let  us  look  at  the  debt  from  another  angle. 
In  1930.  the  total  debt  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, plus  the  private  debt,  was  $188,- 
000.000.000. 

That  was  44  percent  of  the  national  wealth 
which  then  amounted  to  $428,000,000,000. 

Today  the  same  public  and  private  debt 
has  shot  up  to  almost  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  billion,  or  71  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent national  wealth  of  $830,000,000,000. 

Is  It  not  plainly  evident  that  at  the  rate 
ws  are  going  It  wUl  not  ba  long  before  the 


debt  of  our  country  will  be  greater  than  our 
entire  national  wealth? 

Keep  In  mind  that  It  Is  not  the  Federal 
Oovernment  alone  that  Is  expanding  coats 
to  an  alarming  degree. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  State  and  local 
governments  are  reaching  out  for  higher 
taxes  and  bigger  spending. 

Our  own  State  Is  following  the  same  pat- 
tern. Only  2  years  ago  our  net  bonded  In- 
debtedness had  been  reduced  to  s  little  mora 
than  $44,000,000. 

Furthermore,  we  had  wiped  out  nearly 
49  million  of  indirect  obligations  by  paying 
of  the  general  State  authority  bonds. 

I  predict  that  If  the  soldiers  bonus  Is  ap- 
proved at  the  November  election  our  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  will  end  the  next  bien- 
nlum  with  direct  and  Indirect  obligations 
In  excess  of  $1,000,000,000. 

In  1930  we  taxed  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  extent  of  $160,000,000.  Last  year 
the  tax  burden  was  above  (our  hundred  and 
thirty-two  million. 

In  1930,  out  of  Its  own  revenues,  the  Stata 
spent  for  welfare  purposes.  Including  public 
assistance,  approximately  $18,000,000.  Last 
year  the  cost  was  almost  one  hundred  and 
twelve  million. 

Forty-six  and  a  half  million  dollars  were 
paid  out  of  State  revenues  for  public  Instruc- 
tion in  1030  and  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  million  last  year. 

Salaries  and  wages  of  State  employees  in 
1930  totaled  thlrty-flve  and  one-half  million. 
Last  year  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  one- 
half  million  were  paid  out  In  salaries  and 
wages. 

The  figures,  as  applied  to  local  government, 
boroughs,  townships,  and  school  districts,  are 
equally  startling  but  I  wont  take  the  time 
to  go  Into  those. 

Recently,  Senator  Bkidces  pointed  out  that 
his  home  State  of  New  Hampshire  could  be 
run  (or  8  years  on  what  it  now  costs  to  run 
the  Federal  Oovernment  for  1  day. 

Senator  Baiocis  also  told  of  arguing  with 
an  administrator  about  the  necessity  of  an 
$8,000,000  project. 

When  the  Administrator  has  exhausted  his 
logical  argument  for  the  project,  he  hinted 
that  Senator  Bamois  was  making  an  awful 
fuss  over  a  little  $8,000,000  Item. 

That's  the  way  they  talk  about  such  pic- 
ayune amouats — $8,000  000— Just  a  drop  In 
the  bucket. 

The  other  day  a  CIO  spokesman  broadcast 
a  demand  that  we  spend  $8,000,000,000  to  re- 
place Inadequate  school  bouses  and  build 
some  new  ones. 

Just  another  drop  In  the  bucket. 

Remember  that  every  time  $1  000.000.000  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  Oovernment,  the  tax 
bill  g(jes  up  $7  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  country— over  $28  for  the  averaga 
family  of  four. 

How  many  billions  can  we  add  before  wa 
all  go  broke? 

This  uncontrolled  spending  Is  based  on  ths 
false  phlloaophy  that  every  one  can  look  to 
the  Oovernment  for  aid  and  assUtance — that 
security  provided  by  the  Oovernment  can 
take  the  place  of  self  reliance,  hard  work  and 
thrift. 

Too  many  of  our  people  not  only  want 
this  enormous  spending,  but  they  are  de- 
manding It. 

I  have  been  shocked  and  disappointed  many 
times  to  hear  strong  argument  for  economy 
in  Oovernment  advanced  by  the  same  group 
or  organisation  that  demanded,  with  equal 
force,  that  State  or  Federal  money  be  spent 
for  their  pet  project. 

I  regret  to  state  that  this  applies  also  to 
some  newspapers. 

The  picture  U  perfectly  clear  to  me.  Un- 
less  this  philosophy  u  shown  to  be  false, 
unless  we  convince  its  followers  that  it  is 
unsound  and  treacherous,  it  means  the  de- 
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■tructlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  loss 
of  all  freedom. 

If  the  American  people  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  aay  directly  whether  or  not 
they  wanted  a  socialized  form  of  govern- 
ment, I  am  stire  what  the  answer  would  be. 

I  know  they  would  respond  In  no  uncertain 
terms — a  loud  and  resounding  "No." 

But  unknowingly  and  unwittingly,  and  as- 
suredly aa  night  follows  the  day.  they  are 
bringing  about  that  very  thing  In  America. 

How,  then,  ahall  we  stop  It? 

How  shall  we  reverse  the  trend  toward 
aoclallsm  and  bring  our  people  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  tragic  fate  that  awaits  a  bank- 
rupt nation? 

That  la  why  I  am  here  today,  not  as  a  Re- 
publican but  as  an  American,  appealing  to 
you  men,  not  as  Republicans,  not  as  Demo- 
crats, but  as  Americans. 

I  urge  you,  for  the  future  of  our  country, 
to  take  leadership  In  the  crusade  to  save 
America. 

I  know  of  no  group  of  nten  that  has  more 
Influence  in  Pennsylvania  or  In  the  United 
Statea  than  the  newspaper  publishers.  You 
can  arouse  the  people  to  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  freedom. 

You  can  do  It  through  the  columns  of  your 
newspapers,  through  joui  afllllatlons  with 
clvlc-minded  organizations,  and  through  your 
close  contacts  with  community  activities. 

No  objective  Is  more  worthy,  no  cause  mora 
sacred. 

Again  I  appeal  to  you  to  accept  a  full  share 
of  the  high  responsibility  for  the  survival  of 
the  American  Republic. 


The  Threatened  Steel  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   KIMNESOTA 

ni  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  the  steel  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Ur.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  statement 
for  the  record  In  connection  with  the  present 
steel  strike.  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Philip  MuB-ay  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  CIO.  for  again  Indicat- 
ing their  public  eplrltedneas  and  concern  for 
the  public  welfare  In  responding  to  the  re- 
quest of  President  Truman  for  a  80-day  work 
continuation  pending  a  public  inquiry  and 
recommendations.  This  action  Is  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  callous  disregard  for  the 
high  offlce  of  the  President  demonstrated  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  In  refusing  to 
accept  the  President  s  proposal  to  bring  about 
labor  peace  In  the  steel  Industry. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
both  parties  to  the  steel  dispute  to  put  the 
public  interest  above  their  private  Interest. 
Both  big  btislness  and  big  unionism  have 
such  a  responsibility  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. President  Truman  requested  that  labor 
and  management  continue  operations  for  60 
days  and  accept  the  appointment  of  an  im- 
partial board  of  Inquiry  which  would  study 
the  problem  and  make  recommendations.  He 
did  this,  as  Is  bis  responsibility.  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  American  people.  A  steel  strike 
would  not  only  be  disastrous  to  the  working 
men  and  women  directly  involved,  but  also 


to  thousands  of  related  Industries  and  small 
businesses.  The  American  people,  through 
their  President,  had  a  right  to  expect  both 
parties  to  accept  this  recommendation.  I 
regret  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  saw 
fit  to  Ignore  the  public  Interest  and  Insist 
on  Its  own  way.  The  significance  of  this  ac- 
tion will  not  be  lost  on  the  American  people. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  a  strike  In  the  steel 
Industry  will  not  be  necessary.  Should  the 
disagreement  between  the  parties  continue, 
however,  and  should  the  steel  workers  come 
to  feel  that  a  strike  Is  necessary  In  view  of 
the  Irresponsible  attitude  of  steel  manage- 
ment. It  Lb  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
which  will  have  to  face  the  responsibility  for 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  being  thrown  out  of  work  and  for 
production  In  this  basic  Industry  being  par- 
alyzed. With  the  letter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Falrless,  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  Is  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  It  prefers  crisis  to  national 
welfare.  This  may  well  be  the  first  real 
use  made  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  big 
business  to  crush  trade-unionism.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
In  Its  reply  to  the  President,  uaea  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  as  Its  shield. 


Majority  Leader  Luca$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRETT  L  WITHERS 

OF  KKMTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  14  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WITHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ter  by  John  F.  Day.  of  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal's Washington  bureau,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  10,  1949,  issue  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Mr.  I>ay 
writes  of  the  work  done  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Scott  W.  Lucas,  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors. 
as  follows:  , 

Washinctow,  July  9 — ^Ontll  Scott  Litcas 
worried  hlmseU  Into  ulcers  and  a  consequent 
a-waek  sUy  In  the  hoapltal  last  AprU.  It 
looked  aa  though  be  might  not  make  the 
grade  as  Kentucklan  Ai-btn  Baskixt's  suc- 
ceasor  In  the  majority  leadership  of  the 
Unltad  8Ut«a  Senata. 

But  that  hospital  visit  did  more  than  patch 
up  the  body  of  the  man  from  lUlnola.  In 
fact.  It  Is  possible  few  hospitalizations  have 
been  more  significant.  For  that  one  made  a 
changed  man  out  of  Scorr  Wxkx  Lucas.  And 
Lucaa  holds — and  probably  now  wUl  hold  for 
some  time  to  come — one  of  the  most  exacting, 
delicately  balanced  and  Important  Job  In  our 
complex  Oovernment. 

To  understand  what  happened  at  the  hos- 
pital and  subsequently,  one  must  take  a  look 
at  what  happened  before. 

When  the  election  returns  came  In  last 
November  and  the  Democrats  learned  to  their 
surprise  and  the  Republicans  to  their  con- 
foundment  that  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
was  going  to  have  a  different  complexion  from 
the  Eightieth's.  It  seemed  apparent  that 
Scorr  LocAs  would  be  the  new  majority 
leader. 

nxT  TO  BABKurr 

As  Democratic  whip  In  the  Eightieth, 
Lucas  had  been  next  in  party  rank  to  Bakx- 
L£T.     He  bad  been  In  the  Senate  10  years,  had 


served  two  terms  In  the  House.  Several  Sen- 
ators from  the  South  had 
seniority  over  him.  But  how  could 
McKaixAa  or  Waltcs  Ocoaaa  or  Dick  Rx 
be  majority  leader  after  what  had  happened 
during  the  campaign  and  In  view  of  the 
President's  announced  program?  Locas  had 
not  always  voted  vrlth  the  administration,  but 
few  legislators  had  a  more  consistent  record 
of  party  regularity. 

Lttcas  never  soxight  headlines,  and  be  waa 
not  as  weU  known  as  some  Senators.  Then, 
too.  there  were  questions  as  to  how  Lucaa' 
temperament  would  fit  Into  a  Job  requiring 
so  much  tact,  patience,  persuasiveness,  skill, 
give  and  take;  a  Job  requiring  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  toughness  and  good  humor;  a 
Job,  In  short,  calling  for  a  full  measure  of 
the  quality  called  leadership. 

But  there  was  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  LxK;Aa  was  a  party  stalwart,  a  liberal 
and  a  pre-Phlladelphla  Democrat,  and  that 
he  was  the  man  who  would  get  the  Job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Timt  magazine.  In  one 
of  tta  characteristically  snippy  sketches,  said : 
"Illinois'  handsome,  athletic  Senator  is  living 
proof  of  the  virtues  of  ptarty  regularity.  In 
hla  14  years  as  a  Congrsaaman  aiul  Senator, 
he  has  sponsored  little  major  Icglslstlon. 
made  few  headlines,  shown  no  notable  talent 
for  leadership.  But  he  has  toiled  long  and 
loyally  for  the  administration  on  C&pltol 
Hill  and  had  stuck  stanchly  by  Harry  Tru- 
man In  the  dark  days  before  Philadelphia. 
A  ponderous,  prolix  debater  with  an  edgy 
temper  and  a  taste  for  snappy,  double- 
breasted  suits,  Scorr  Lucas  likes  to  describe 
himself  as  just  another  lifldwest  farm  boy." 

also  a  rOLLOWEB 

In  a  different  vein.  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  said: 

"In  his  prospective  part  as  leader,  Lucas, 
a  party  man,  also  will  be  a  follower.  His  di- 
rections will  come  from  the  White  House. 
His  Job  Is  to  back  the  President's  viewpoint 
and  try  to  enact  his  laws.  •  •  •  Lttcas, 
like  Baselxt,  Is  highly  popular  with  other 
Senators  of  both  parlies.  He  Is  not  the  Jovial, 
wisecracking  mixer  that  Barkltt  Is.  If  more 
reserved,  he  Is,  however,  unfailingly  kind, 
considerate,  and  courteous." 

So  Scott  Lvcab  did  become  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  thereby  took  on  trouble  with  a 
capital  "T." 

If  he  looked  around  for  assets  In  the  situa- 
tion, he  could  be  thankful  for  the  facts  that 
(1)  he  had  been  elected  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senste  Democratic  caucus;  (2)  tliara 
ware  13  more  Democrats  (so-callad  at  least) 
than  Republicans  In  the  Senata;  (8  *  Basjuxt 
was  still  around  to  give  counsel  and  assist- 
ance: and  (4)  livcAM  and  the  Prssldent  were 
on  thorotighly  good  terms. 

Yom  those  poinu  on,  nearly  everything 
was  on  the  other  skto  of  the  ledger. 

First  and  worst,  ha  waa  the  leader  of  what 
amounted  to  three  partlaa:  The  left-wing 
Democrats,  the  conservative  Democrata,  and 
the  DUlecraU.  This  division  was  not  naw. 
but  It  was  definitely  more  pronounced.  Espe- 
cially bad  was — and  Is — the  North-South 
split.  As  a  Kentucklan,  Baaxurr  had  a  maaa 
ure  of  appeal  to  the  southamera  that  Lucaa 
could  not  have.  And  even  Babxut  would 
not  be  able  to  bridge  the  chasm  at  many 
pc^nta. 

KLEcnoif  WAS  LTABn.rrr 
Then  there  no  longer  was  the  unity  that 
war  had  enforced.  It's  one  thing  to  hold 
your  farcea  In  line  during  the  stress  of  war, 
and  quite  another  during  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent stress  of  readjustment.  And  the  coun- 
try was  Just  entering  a  period  where  soma 
economists  were  warning  of  Inflation  and 
aome  at  deflation. 

Tet  another  llaWllty  was  the  election  of 
1950.  The  leader  wotild  have  to  keep  his 
eye  on  that,  both  because  he  himself  Is  up 
for  reelection  then,  and  also  because  he  must 
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help  to  hold  or  Idctcam  his  party's  majority. 
Th«  Republtcaiva.  too,  have  a  (•«  eyes  on 
IMO.  and  every  mova  they  make  tn  the  8cn> 
ate  la  made  wttb  at  least  a  thought  in  that 
direction 

Then  President  TYuman  threw  the  book 
at  Congress  tn  tht  form  of  a  vast  Fair  Deal 
program.  He  said  In  effect,  "Now  there  you 
are.  Oet  to  work."  and  took  off  for  a  vaca- 
tion tn  Florida. 

Congress  got  to  work,  all  right,  but  not  the 
way  Truman  tii  tended.  Sccrr  Lucas  found 
himself  In  the  midst  of  a  full-blown  fili- 
buster whose  Immediate  aim  was  to  block 
a  rules  change  on  cloture,  but  whose  long- 
range  aim  was  to  knock  the  administration's 
elvU-rtghts  program  for  a  loop. 

FAT   tM   THZ   mUE 

No  sooner  had  this  ended — and  in  a  south- 
em  victory — than  the  Senste  t>egan  to  ha- 
rangue over  the  extension  of  Marshall-plan 
•M.  Instetd  of  the  3  days  of  debate  calcu- 
lated by  the  leadership,  some  18  days  were 
consumed 

During  these  earlier  days  of  the  current 
MHlon.  the  new  msjorlty  leader  worried  and 
rrvUad.  puahad  and  denounced  He  tried 
■nd  Saturday  Maslons.  begged 
pleaded  for  action,  shouted  for 
He  found  that  he  couldn't  get 
unanimous  afreement  on  even  the  most 
minor  p<^nU.  During  the  filibuster .  the 
President  threw  fat  In  the  fire  by  coming 
out  for  slmple-msjorlty  cloture,  a  change 
that  LrcAs  himself  couldn  t  support. 

The  strain  began  to  tell  on  Locas.  His 
patience  was  shot  and  hU  flashing  smile  was 
atldoai  seen  Hl|i  temper  did  Indeed  become 
•d(y.  and  be  sometimes  snapped  at  reporters 
or  cellar*  about  him.  He  was  getting  blamed 
for  the  whole  slow-down,  which  certainly 
wasn't  hU  fault 

To  anyons  watching  him  on  the  floor,  he 
appeared  tired  and  111— which  he  waa— and 
to  have  lost  his  last  rnsnd— which  he  really 
hadn't. 

■•portars  began  to  ask  ons  snother.  then 
"qualUUd  sources,"  then  the  Presldsnt  htm- 
••If.  "Is  Senstor  Locas  going  to  resign  the 
laadwshlp?  • 

MAKM  aaaoLimoM 

That  question  hasn't  turned  up  recently 

It's  apparent  now  Scott  Lccas  Isn't  folnc  to 

reatffn.  because  he's  growing  in  the  Jeto  and 

has  the  dtfflcult  situation  as  well  in  band  as 

the  next  fellow  could  get  It. 
Thm  ahange  started,  ss  pointed  out  at  the 

fc<t1nnlnf  or  thU  piece,  in  the  hoeptui. 

«  '''^_  what."   I   asked    Locas    this    week. 

"happened  la  the  boepiul  that  changed  your 

approaetor' 

•^•11.-  h  said.  "whUe  1  was  in  there  I 
began  to  review  my  history  a  bit;  and  It  was 
Impresaed  upon  me  that  the  Senste  had  op- 
erated  for  a  century  and  a  half  without  me 
was  operating  without  me  right  then,  and 
undoubtedly  would  be  operated  a  long  time 
after  I  waa  gone.  I  reeolved  to  take  It  easier, 
not  to  drive  at  thlnga  so  hard,  to  be  Just  as 
patient  ss  humanly  poaalbie.  and  not  to  get 
mad  when  thlnj^a  didn't  go  as  I  thought  they 
aboold  I  restt2ed  thst  there  was  only  so 
much  a  man  can  do.  and  that  I  wouldn't 
gain  anything  by  worrying  myself  to  death." 
In  other  words.  Scott  Lucas  U  a  changed 
man  today  primarily  becatue  he  reeolved  to 
quit  knocking  himself  out. 

That  Isn't  to  say  that  he  u  now  a  carefree 
guy  who  goes  around  slapping  Boa  Tajt  on 
tha  hack  and  whistling  in  the  cloakroom  like 
Blnff  Croeby  He  U  stUl  a  sarloua.  deter- 
mined, hard-working— and  ovarvorkad— 
— M>-  Bm<  »•  approachee  things  more  gln- 
■wly.  vorrlea  lees,  ralaxea  more,  acta  like 
a  man  bent  on  tfoteg  hU  beat  and  not 
gnaahlng  teeth  baenoM  not  everybody  thinks 
his  best  Is  aU  it  might  be. 
Tba  OMsUon  of     overworked"  bruigs  up 


the  question  of  why  anyone  would  want 
such  s  man-kllllng  Job.  Lucas  puts  In 
noany  a  14-  to  16- hour  day.  As  a  Senator 
from  one  of  the  most  populotis  States  (Illi- 
nois has  a  population  of  8.670.000) .  he  would 
be  a  busy  man  If  he  had  no  special  Job 
In  the  Senate.  Always  a  conscientious  and 
sympathetic  workman,  he  givee  personal  at- 
tention to  many,  many  constituents.  His 
administrative  assistant.  Margaret  Mc- 
Mahon.  has  a  card  file  she  estimates  con- 
tains iOJOM  eases  marked  "accomplished." 
They  rapnaant  everything  from  improve- 
ments tn  a  mall  route  to  the  obtaining  of 
major  construction  projects  for  cities  or 
communities.  Letters  received  even  before 
he  became  majority  leader  totaled  around 
10.000  a  month.     Now  they  hit  25.000. 

He  la  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Finance  Committees,  and  he  feels  It  Is  his 
duty  to  attend  whenever  poaalbie.  Any 
Senator  Is  subjected  to  many  pressures;  but 
for  the  majority  leader,  they  are  doubled, 
tripled  and  quadrupled. 

The  labor  unions  want  what  they  want. 
and  they  want  it  first.  So  do  the  clvll- 
rlghts  advocates,  the  farmers  and  the  church 
and  welfare  groups,  the  foreign -policy  asso- 
ciations, the  builders  and  the  landlords  and 
the  tenants,  the  bankers  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  who  else.  Senators  want  to  get  their 
bills  on  the  floor  or  they  want  to  get  some- 
thing kept  off  People  by  the  hundreds 
hare  requests  of  one  kind  or  another;  and 
some  of  them  don't  mind  calling  Lucas  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  propound  them. 

Lucas,  ss  wns  Basklst,  not  only  Is  the 
floor  leader,  but  also  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  caucus  In  the  case  of 
the  Republicans,  three  men  hold  the  three 
Jobs  KurwvrM  Whxbst  u  minority  Ifdar. 
Roaaar  A  Tart  is  chairman  of  the  policy 
committee  and  Euaxwi  Miluiun  la  chair- 
man of  the  caucus. 

So— why,  Mr.  Lucas,  do  you  want  a  Job 
thst  put  you  In  a  hospital,  that  still  presses 
on  you  so  strenuously,  that  pays  you  no  sd- 
dltlonsl  salary,  that  gives  you  virtually  no 
time  you  can  call  your  own? 

"That  one."  said  the  Senator  frowning  a 
bit,  "is  hard  to  anawer.  Why  doea  a  person 
want  any  rseponslble  Job?  Why  does  a  man 
want  to  be  President?  I  gueea  it  Is  a  part  of 
the  American  tradition.  Someone  has  to  do 
Jobs  like  this  one,  or  our  Government 
couldn  t  function.  I  hope  the  reason  I  was 
chosen  was  that  I  had  demonstrated  a  sense 
of  responalblUty  I  didn't  ask  for  the  Job. 
but  oi^e  in  It.  there's  no  turning  back" 

CAMPAIGN  SLtraa 

Unmentioned  was  the  ambition  thst  has 
pushed  Scorr  Lucas  along  from  tenant 
farm  boy  to  one  of  the  Nation's  leaders. 
Born  February  19,  1893.  LrcAS  was  the 
youngest  of  six  children.  The  following, 
from  a  campaign  brochure.  Is  overblown  but 
basically  true: 

"The  parenU  of  the  senior  Senstor  were 
tenant  farmers,  who  worked  leaaed  acres 
which  they  hoped  some  day  to  own.  Thus 
Scott  Lucas  grew  up  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  It  means  to  yearn  for  economic  sacu- 
rlty  His  early  years  were  dsys  of  sweating 
with  the  land  In  the  hot  prairie  summers  and 
gritting  his  teeth  In  the  face  of  bllssard 
winds  as  he  labored  at  hla  chcn^s  of  the 
Illinois  farm. 

"Today  as  lawyer,  soldier.  sUteaman. 
Scott  LucAa  Is  clearly  a  product  ot  thoae 
early  days  of  hard,  farm  labor  and  boyhood 
dreams  of  forging  ahead.  That  labor  and 
those  dreams  show  in  him  now.  They  show 
In  his  consummate  tmderstanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and 
In  his  sympathy  for  the  problems  cf  the 
avaraga  man  of  the  cities— the  worker  r.nd 
the  small -business  man.  Scorr  Lucas  ::ever 
had  to  learn  about  their  pr:t)leraa  irom 
books,  for  he  Uved  their  Uvea." 


He  worked  bis  way  through  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University,  receiving  his  bachelor  of 
laws  tn  1914.  (Thirty  years  later,  he  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  from  the  school.) 
Whlla  studying  law,  he  played  professional 
baseball  for  a  time  with  the  Three-I  League. 
He  entered  the  Army  In  World  War  I  as  a 
private  and  came  out  a  lieutenant. 

rUXCO   SAIKXT'S  aXAT 

His  flrst  political  ofllce  was  as  State's  at- 
torney for  Mason  County.  111.,  In  1930.  He 
was  chosen  commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion In  1936.  and  national  Judge  advocate  of 
the  Legion  in  1937  In  the  latter  poet,  he 
served  four  terms.  He  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  State  tax  commission  In 
1033.  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenutlves  in  1934  He  married  a  girl  from 
his  home  town  of  Havana.  111..  Edith  Blggs, 
in   1923.     They  have  one  son.  Scott.  Jr. 

When  Lucas  went  to  the  House,  he  had  the 
difficult  Job  of  filling  the  seat  occupied  for 
many  years  by  Heiu7  T.  Ralney.  who  waa 
Speaker  at  the  time  of  his  death  In  1934. 
Thus  when  he  becsme  majority  leader,  ha 
knew  what  It  wi  s  to  succeed  someone  who 
bad  built  a  reputat'n. 

At  first  blush.  Lucas  seems  to  suffer  badly 
n  any  comparison  with  Baskmy.  But  on 
closer  examination,  Lucas  comes  out  fairly 
well.  The  principal  injustice  U  done  In  com- 
paring the  present-day  Lucas — new  at  the 
Job — with  th-  latter-day  Basklet,  an  old  and 
tried  hand. 

People  forget  that  when  Alscn  Bakklxt 
succeeded  to  the  leadership  in  1937  upon  the 
death  of  Joe  Robinson,  he  beat  out  Pat  Har- 
rison by  Just  one  vote  in  the  cauciis  That 
one  decisive  vote  came  from  Theodore  Bilbo— 
not  because  he  loved  Barklkt  more  than 
Harrison,  but  becsuse  he  hated  bim  less.  Ad* 
dltlonall^.  Basklkt  was  not  really  the  choice 
of  the  Senate,  but  of  President  Roosevelt. 

They  forget  that  Babklit  had  to  operate 
with  one  eye  on  Kentucky  that  flrst  session 
because  A.  B.  "Hsppy"  Chandler  was  making 
nolaes  indicating  a  hot  race  In  1938. 

*  BASKLtT    RAO    TBOUSLkS 

They  forget  that  not  everybody  loved  Alskn 
In  those  daya.  that  Time  nugatlns  dubbed 
him  "Bumb"ng  BAaxLcr  "  apd  the  name  was 
picked  up  by  many  a  Senator  as  well  as  by 
many  a  commentator. 

They  forget  that  the  shrewd  minority  lead- 
er. Charles  McNary.  sometimes  msde  Baiklbt 
look  foolUh.  and  that  sntl-New  Desl  Sena- 
tors heaped  sbuse  and  vlllficstlon  upon  him. 
They  forget.  In  short,  that  while  In  the 
end  he  acquitted  himself  well,  mighty  well, 
he  hsd  s  rough  time  of  it.  He  developed  Into 
one  of  the  greatest  leaders  the  Senate  ever 
had.  but  he  found — as  Lucas  has  found  thsas 
first  few  months — some  mighty  slippery  track 
Just  out  of  the  barrier. 

In  fact,  the  Kentucklan  didn't  really  come 
Into  hla  own  until  1944.  when  he  boiled  over 
at  being  taken  for  granted  by  F  D.  R  and 
resigned  the  leadership  with  a  blast  at  the 
President's  wording  of  a  tax-bill  veto.  After 
that,  the  cauctis  renamed  him  leader  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Lucas'  method  of  operation  varies  consid- 
erably from  Basklxt  s.  Thst's  partly  from 
choice  and  partly  from  necessity.  It's  prob- 
able that  no  other  Senate  leader  had  the 
power  of  Individual  persuasion  that  Basklxt 
had.  He  was  master  of  the  art  of  "button- 
holing "  With  a  telling  argument  here  and 
a  Joke  there,  he  could  change  many  a  made- 
up  mind. 

He  was  extremely  effective  on  the  floor, 
too.  He  could  roar  at  the  right  time,  and 
coo  at  the  right  time  He  seemed  to  sense 
when  he  could  gain  a  point  by  sheer  bludg- 
eoning, and  when  by  gentle  good  htimor.  Be 
was  a  master  of  parliamentary  tactics.  He 
could  fence  with  Tait  or  some  other  adroit 
t*ctlclan.   parrying    here,    thrusting    there. 


stepping  in,  stepping  back — and  more  often 
than  not.  winning.  Taft  himself  said  Basx- 
LXT's  battle  for  OPA  extension  in  the  summer 
oC  1048  was  the  finest  legislative  performance 
he  had  ever  witnessed.  In  that  same  yesir. 
he  demonstrated  his  ability  by  pushing 
through  the  $3,750,000,000  British  loan.  Odds 
were  the  Senate  would  reject  It;  but  by 
cajolery  and  persuasiveness,  by  giving  In  at 
one  point  and  standing  stubbornly  at  an- 
other, he  won  approval  by  a  majority  of  12. 

OPINION  IS  VAXIEO 

BAKKUrr  seldom  made  use  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  policy  committee,  and  Just  as 
rarely  called  a  cauciis  meeting.  In  effect,  he 
was  the  policy  committee.  He  conferred  with 
his  colleagues,  of  course,  but  he  did  It  Indi- 
vidually rather  than  in  group. 

The  policy  committees  were  not  formalised 
and  provided  with  professional  staffs  until 
adoption  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  The  Hotise  still  does  not  have 
formal  policy  committees,  but  the  Senate 
has.  And  Scott  Locas  determined  when  he 
assumed  the  leadership  to  make  full  use  of 
the  Democratic  group. 

This  he  has  done  through  regular  weekly 
meetings  of  the  coounlttee  and  through  em- 
ployment and  use  of  professional  researchers 
and  writers. 

The  policy  committee  Lucas  heads  as  one 
of  bis  three  jobs  as  leader  was  chosen  by  the 
caucus.  It  is  composed  of  McMahon,  Con- 
necticut: TTDtNos.  Maryland;  RcsaiLL,  Oeor- 
gta;  O'Mahowct.  Wyoming:  Oitsnt,  Rhode 
Island;  Hill,  Alabama,  and  Mrns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  also  u  majority  whip.  There  Is 
on*  TMsncy  st  present. 

As  can  be  aasn  from  the  home  States,  thess 
Senstors  represent  varied  opinions.  Lt7CAS 
calls  them  together  every  Monday,  and  Bask- 
LET  usually  attends  The  meetings  are 
closed,  but  Lvcam  says  there  is  full  and  frank 
ducusslon  of  leglslstlve  matters,  the  calen- 
dar, and  procadures. 

ssxs  tscmam  wnxLT 

LiTcas  doss  not  nsoMnrlty  have  to  follow. 
ss  majority  leader,  tbs  daetakms  of  th.>  policy 
committee.  But  In  general  be  chooses  to  do 
so.  He  says  he  believes  It  l>etter  (or  one  man 
to  hold  the  three  Jobs  then  for  three  men, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Republicans.  He  points 
out  that  Floor  Leader  Wrduit  and  Policy 
Chairman  Tatt  sometlmss  dlsagrss,  and  that 
WHsasT's  vots  often  Is  oootrary  to  policy 
committee  decisions. 

LtTCAS  has  19  staff  assistants — 14  as  a  Sen- 
ator, 3  as  majority  leader,  and  3  as  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee.  The  profes- 
sionals he  has  employed  keep  minutes  of 
meetings,  prepare  memoranda  relating  to 
precedents  and  other  unitary  aaal^w  bUls 
and  reaolutiona.  prepare  summaries  of  facts 
and  argumenta,  maintain  liaison  with  the 
standing  legislative  committees,  keep  sched- 
ules of  the  exact  stage  of  all  legislation. 
tabulate  votes  on  all  matters  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  perform  varied  miscellaneous 
duties  relating  to  the  work  of  Lucas,  the 
policy  commtttae,  and  the  caucxis. 

Lucas  refpirds  his  responsibility  to  the 
President  very  much  as  BABXi.rr  did.  He. 
Vice  President  BAaKi.zT.  Speaker  Ratbusn, 
and  House  Majority  Leader  McCosmacx  meet 
with  the  President  every  week  to  discuss  the 
status  and  timing  of  leglalative  matters. 
Lucas  says  he  is  In  accord  with  most  of 
Truman'fe  program — and  his  past  voting 
TtcoTKl  shows  that  to  be  so — and  that  he 
believes  It  hla  duty  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gniai.  so  far  as  he  Is  able. 

He  says  he  feels  the  greatest  draw-back  to 
his  Job  as  leader  is  loss  of  Independence  In 
voting.  "I  can't  agree  with  the  President  In 
every  detail,"  he  explains,  "but  I  feel  I  must 
accede  to  hla  wishes  so  long  as  I  can  do  so 
In  good  conscience.  If  the  time  should  come 
when  I  could  not  do  so,  then  I  would  have  to 
reslfn." 


Flag    Day    Address    by    Hob.    Edward 
Martin,  of  PeansylTania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pknnstlvamia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Flag  Day 
address  delivered  by  me  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Masonic  Scottish  Rite  Consistory,  at 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  on  June  14,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  meet  tonight  to  houor  '  'le  anniversary 
of  a  memorable  day  In  the  history  of  the 
A.-nerlcan   Republic. 

On  June  14.  17T7— 172  years  ago  today — 
w:  were  completing  the  first  year  of  Amer- 
lean  Independence. 

We  were  In  the  second  year  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Waahington's  army,  ill-clothed,  in- 
adequately armed  and  poorly  disciplined, 
was  falling  back  before  the  trained  regulars 
of  the  British  Empire.  Only  the  skill  and 
darln ,  of  General  Washington  saved  the 
patriot  forces  from  total  ilsaster. 

The  hiitorle  event  ws  oslebrats  today  was 
not  enacted  on  the  battlefield  but  In  the 
sober  atmosphere  of  the  Old  8UU  House 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Meeting  at  a  time  of  stress  and  discourage- 
ment the  Continent  1  C<»igrsss  adoptsd  .a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Stars  and  Strlpas 
ss  the  standard  of  the  Infant  Republic. 

Thus  was  established  a  new  emblem  of 
liberty  and  freedom— a  symbol  of  those 
human  rlgbu  that  are  the  gift  of  Ood — 
the  banner  of  a  free  God-fearing  people  that 
Is  todsy  the  oldest,  the  proudest  and  ths 
best  loved  flag  In  the  world. 

In  meetings  sucr  as  this  It  Is  approprlsts 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  flag  and  to 
consider  thoughtfully  the  slgnlflcance  of  our 
pledge  of  "allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands." 

To  every  loyal  American,  regardless  of  his 
ancestry  or  national  origin,  that  pledge  means 
solemn  rededlcatlon.  It  means  that  we  be- 
lieve with  all  our  hearts  In  the  sacred  Ideals 
that  guided  the  illustrious  patrlou  and  beroee 
of  our  Nation's  strtiggle  for  independence. 

It  means  that  we  pledge,  as  they  did,  "our 
lives,  otir  fortimea  and  our  sacred  honor"  in 
the  cause  ci  American  liberty. 

It  means  that  we  will  work,  sacrifice  and 
fight  to  preserve  and  defend  the  American 
systeir  of  free  government — not  only  when 
It  is  threatened  from  abroad  but  also  from 
S'^.emies  who  lurk  within  our  own  b(»ders. 

How  proud  we  can  be  th&t  In  all  Its  glor- 
ious history  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has  never 
been  carried  in  a  war  of  aggression.  It  has 
never  been  the  banner  of  cooquest  or  terri- 
torial gain.  It  has  never  brought  tyranny  or 
oppression  to  any  people  on  earth. 

Instead  It  has  been  loved  and  acclaimed  as 
the  flag  of  liberation  tmm  persecution  and 
enslavement. 

Wherever  (Md  Glory  has  been  unfurled  to 
the  breeze  lU  noble  and  Inspiring  message 
haa  been:  Here  men  shall  be  free! 

Have  we  been  faithful  to  that  solemn 
declaration? 

Twice  within  the  Utetlme  of  most  of  oa 
here  tonight  we  have  gone  forth  to  fight  for 
human  liberty  at  a  sttipendovis  cost  In  blood 
.  nd  treasure. 


Twice  within  our  generation  the  people  of 
many  nations,  liberated  from  tyranny  and 
oppression  by  the  heroic  sacrifloe  of  our  young 
men  and  young  women,  have  looked  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  their  last  remaining 
hope  for  peace  and  freedom. 

After  World  War  I  we  believed  we  had 
emerged  victorious  from  a  war  to  end  vrars. 
But  a  Jumbled  peace  and  a  confused  foreign 
policy  prepared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  new 
men  of  evil  Intent  with  poisoned  minds  and 
lust  for  power.  They  brought  us  into  more 
terrible  conflict  on  a  global  scale. 

Once  more  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
carried  to  victory  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  far-flung  islands 
of  the  Paclflc. 

Once  more  the  precious  lives  of  young 
Americans  were  sacrlfied  In  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  civilization. 

Once  more  the  people  whom  we  liberated 
from  cruel,  ruthless  persecution  welcomed 
Old  Glory  as  the  bright  symbol  of  hope  and 
happiness. 

Where  are  they  now — ^the  little  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
eastern  Germany,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslsvla,  and  China? 

They  are  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  enslaved 
to  godless,  communistic  Russia  because  wa 
followed  a  blundering,  double-desUng  foreign 
policy. 

We  bartered  away  their  freedom  in  s  pol- 
icy of  appeasement.  Because  of  that  bitm- 
derlng  policy  we  find  ourselves  today  in  a 
time  of  unrest,  confusion,  and  crisis. 

The  pattern  of  freedom  to  which  we  rub- 
scribe  as  Americans  Is  set  forth  tn  clear  and 
unmlsukable  language.  It  Is  found  tn  ths 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  American 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

Those  are  sacred  documenu.  For  the  fiiat 
time  in  the  world  they  expressed  a  new  con- 
cept of  liberty  derived  from  Divine  rule  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 

They  enumerated  human  rights  and  priv- 
ileges that  are  unalienable— that  are  not 
within  the  power  of  any  nUer  or  any  got- 
smment  to  grant  or  withhold. 

In  their  detehnlnatlon  to  prevent  «n- 
croachment  by  government  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  tha  people  the  founding  fathers 
limited  ths  powers  of  the  Government.  Their 
aim  was  to  aasure  everlasting  protection  for 
the  Individual  against  ths  misuse  of  power 
by  the  stste. 

Those  principles  are  part  of  the  sacred 
American  heritage.  They  are  the  essence  of 
Individual  freedom — the  bright  promise  that 
America  has  always  held  forth  as  the  torch- 
bearer  of  human  progress  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

My  fellow  Americans,  with  deep  regret  I 
must  report  to  you  that  we  have  reached 
a  time  when  that  promise  Is  no  longer  valid. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  confused  experi- 
ments tn  human  relations  which  ignore  In- 
dividual freed  3m  and  wotild  impose  upon  us 
snd  the  free  world  a  paternalistic  pattern 
of  government  In  which  the  state  is  su- 
preme. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  first  to  ths 
so-called  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  that  haa  been  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

That  is  the  document  framed  by  Inter- 
national "do-good«»"  to  replace  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  to  establish 
standards  of  government  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

In  reciting  the  truths  they  held  to  be 
self-evident  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  listed  life,  liberty  and  tha 
pursuit  of  happiness  as  the  most  precious 
blesslngB  granted  by  the  Greater  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Mark  well  their  well  chosen  word*— par- 
suit  of  happiness.  They  rccognlaed  tbot 
government  cannot  gxiarantee  happiness. 
They  knew  the  tragic  lessons  of  the  past  and 
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tho  record  of  dlaa>t«r  tn  notion*  where  It 
bad  b««n  ottMnptwi. 

All  hlatory  provM  ttM  wlcdom  ot  tt>« 
four.dlnff  fothon.  Tet  It  U  now  propoacd 
that  «•  destroy  tb«  foundation  they  ao  ably 
built  and  erect  a  new  ayatem  with  every- 
tbinc  guaranteed  by  the  OoTemment. 

Self-reliance.  Industry  and  thrift  would 
tOTfotten  wordo  tn  oar 
vo«M  And  tt  mrioooiy  Oo 
in  Ibo  pvnutt  d  bappinoM  tkraagh  bu  own 
oAorU.  ^Dod.  clothlnc  taonolBt.  medical 
care,  aodat  aorrloaa— aU  would  be  provided 
by  the  Ooeemment,  to«etber  with  aecurlty 
in  the  event  of  unemployment,  slckneaa. 
dlaabtlity.  wldowbood  and  <Ad  age 

Those  are  the  rights  represented  as  gviar- 
MMaed  In  article  35  of  the  so-called  unlTersal 
MO  of  human  rights.  I  urge  that  you  give 
the  whole  document  serious  study  and  learn 
of  the  many  other  dangerous  paths  into 
which  we  could  be  led  IX  it  U  ratlfted  by  the 
Benau  of  the  United  8Utes. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact 
OW  OoTemment  had  a  large  part  In  the 
ot  the  r^w   basic  lav  for   western 


That  document  has  been  represented  t>y 
our  State  Department  as  a  constitution  and 
•  charter  of  liberty  tor  that  part  of  Germany 
•ocfupted  by  tngland.  Prance,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  American  people  have  been  told  and 
the  prees  has  reported  that  this  charter  Is 
patteraevt  after  otir  Constitution  and  the 
unwritten  British  constitution. 

But  It  Is  not.  and  cannot  be.  a  constitution 
because  It  Ignores  the  American  principle 
that  "goveritmenta  derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  people  of  western  Germany  were  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  ratify  lu  provlalons 
or  to  consent  to  tu  adoption. 

The  document  denies  the  American  princi- 
ple of  self-government  and  withholds  the 
fundamental  guaranties  of  the  American  BUI 
of  Rights. 

The  whole  charter  is  shot  full  of  ]oker 
elaneee  that  nullify  the  hope  of  Individual 
freedom  for  the  M,0O0.0O(y  people  of  western 
Germany. 

In  one  section  It  recites  high-sounding 
phrases  about  liberty  and  freedom  and  in 
another  section  It  seu  up  machinery  by 
which  every  right  can  be  taken  away  by  any 
tyrannical  ruler  who  reaches  a  place  of  power. 

And  this,  my  friends,  has  the  spproval  of 
our  State  Department  and  the  British  and 
French  Governments. 

Let  0M  give  you  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
fundamental  guaranties  of  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights  have  been  ao  altered  that  their  real 
meaning  and  purpoeeo  have  been  completely 
destroyed. 

On  the  subject  <rf  free  speech,  article  5  of 
the  basic  law  states: 

"Kveryone  ahall  have  the  right  freely  to 
•Jtproea  and  to  disseminate  his  opinion 
through  speeches,   writing  and  Illustration 


and.  without  hindrance,  to  tnstrxict  himself 
from  generally  accessible  sources.  Freedom 
of  the  press  and  freedom  of  reporting  by  radio 
and  motion  pictures  shall  be  guaranteed. 
There  shall  be  no  censorship." 

Up  to  that  point  It  Is  fine — but  It  goes  on 
to  say: 

"These  rights  shall  be  limited  by  provisions 
of  the  general  laws,  legal  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  Juveniles,  and  by  the  right 
of  personal  honor  " 

The  American  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees 
free  speech  by  the  provision  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  •  •  •  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press."  But  the  people 
of  western  Germany  can  be  deprived  of  that 
right  whenever  their  rulers  see  fit  to  limit 
It  by  passing  a  law 

Article  8  deals  with  the  right  of  assembly  In 
the  same  un-American  manner.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

"All  Gernuins  ahall  have  the  right  without 
prior  notification  or  permission  to  assemble 
peacefully  and  unarmed  for  open-air 
meetings." 

But  the  next  sentence  snatches  away  the 
right  of  assembly  by  sutlng : 

"This  right  may  be  restricted  by  legislation 
or  on  a  baais  of  law." 

Repeated  over  and  over  again  In  the  14fl 
articles  of  this  basic  law  there  appears  this 
pretense  of  guaranteeing  rlghu  to  the  people 
but  providing  for  their  limitation  by  the 
passage  of  a  law. 

"Details  (Of  freedom  of  religion  and 
conscience)  may  be  regulated  by  Federal 
law 

"This  right  (of  freedom  of  movement)  may 
be  restricted  only  by  legislation." 

"Contents  and  limitations  (on  the  right  of 
owning  and  inheriting  property)  shall  be 
determltMd  by  legislation." 

Furthermore,  the  basic  law  provldee  that 
the  President  of  the  new  German  Govern- 
ment shall  be  elected  by  a  federal  convention 
without  discussion  and  that  his  nominee 
for  the  vastly  more  Important  poet  of  Chan- 
celor  shall  be  voted  upon  In  the  legislative 
branch  without  discussion. 

Clearly  the  so-called  charter  of  liberty  for 
western  Germany  U  one  of  the  greatest 
frauds  ever  perpetrated. 

It  pretends  to  esUblish  a  free  republican 
form  of  government  but  actually  It  Is  a 
framework  on  which  another  pattern  of 
aocialistlc  dictatorship  can  be  built. 

In  these  days  of  conflicting  philosophies  of 
government  it  is  our  duty  to  otir  country  and 
our  flag  to  Inquire  into  the  motives  which 
led  to  this  abandonment  of  American 
principles. 

Was  It  because  there  has  developed  In  our 
own  Government  a  lack  of  faith  In  the 
American  system? 

Does  It  mean  that  those  responsible  for  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights  and 
the  new  German  code  do  not  recognise  as 
aacred  the  Ideals  of  American  Um? 

Cash  receipts  from  sal4  of  farm  products 


Slats 


{    Arkansas... 

'    CaHinniia.. 

CoklfMlO   .. 

ConiMvllnrt 
IMawsfv.... 
Florida , 

isl 

I  A. 

*a. 

_3 

M 

ManrlsMi 


1U3V 


86^600 
S^ITO 

ir.rs 

ooe.uir; 

196.239 
M.273 

K977 
U1.H53 

in.  001 

■^■00 

407. 2U 
9ML304 

a73.m 

MA,  746 
141. 606 
Ma^56» 

%\.r.:, 

m,t» 
n.ma 


194U 


ijm 


07^  9M 

83.114 

138.078 

661, 116 

1911011 

86^900 

31.  9n 

11\000 

147.977 

00,371 

Mai  7.^3 

9N.flOi 

••7,134 

OK  800 

14^800 

9^887 

S1.09I 

71  «M 

7^7M 


1941 


Mik«ao 

7M46 
32:1.130 
060.437 

•kam 

41.634 

140.130 

161,370 

127.440 

703,118 

301 8M 

808.6a 

30^700 

ion  170 

117.833 

56,436 

01  WW 

Otui7 


194.' 


>  FnllBlaery. 


IfiOOMUn 

101.307 

07.107 

10^  «« 

1.141V  38! 

333,  M9 

79,177 

98,386 

900,475 

980^797 

1711  794 

04M01 

aiaioto 

I.  915. 874 
901  tS 

iai»7i9 

81000 
191.810 
1U553 


1943 


1944 


IjOOOUttn 

an  001 

130.866 
-■(  1.^744 
I.  575. 166 
311  OM 
101980 
77,001 
333,318 
393.906 

7X1. tm 

1, 131.  871 
S4A,400 

1.S38.066 
715.190 
Ml.  819 
840.808 
11K7U 
159,807 
lUTaO 


1,000  Mfsrt 
277,076 
194,980 
3KX70 
1.796,347 
310.913 
061330 

n^m 

Mlfl04 
908.400 
909.989 

1.100.680 

on.8n 

1. 477.  747 
791.101 
3801480 

an  301 

19S.819 

151.  yro 
140.  .ri 


Do  they  propose  to  substitute  policies  of 
their  own  creation  If  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so? 

Would  they  destroy  the  American  system 
and  make  the  Government  the  master  and 
not  the  servant  of  the  people? 

Are  they  working  for  the  establishment  of. 
the  planned,  regulated,  and  controlled  econ- 
omy of  the  welfare  state? 

These  are  grave  questions.  They  arise  In 
a  time  of  crisis  as  stem  as  those  In  which 
the  founding  fathers  gave  us  our  liberty. 
The  Ideals  and  beliefs  symbolized  by  the 
Qag  are  in  danger. 

On  this  day.  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  let  us  honor  all  who  died 
under  the  flag  to  keep  it  free.  Let  us  declare 
unrelenting  war  against  every  force  that 
would  undermine  or  weaken  the  American 
plan  of  individual  liberty  and  opportunity 


Tbe  Eigbtietli  CoBfreoo  Was  a  Good  Con- 
tress  to  the  American  Farmer — Cash 
Farm  Receipts  From  Sale  of  Farm 
Prodocts.  1939  to  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WiSCON^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  July  14.  1949 

Mr  MtJRRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  state  that 
It  is  manifest  at  this  time  that  there  Is  a 
great  interest  in  the  national  farm  in- 
come. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  agri- 
cuitural  products  are  selling  for  one-half 
the  price  of  a  year  ago.  vhile  many  are 
selling  for  one-third  the  price  of  just  1 
year  ago. 

You  will  note  that  the  cash  receipts 
from  sale  of  farm  products  under  price 
controls  averaged  about  $20,000,000,000 
per  year  with  an  increase  after  the  price 
control,   were  Mfted. 

Increased  production  and  wartime 
prices  account  for  the  high  cash  receipts 
for  the  period  1943  to  1949.  The  war- 
tlnMattteldy  is  also  reflected  in  these  cash 

The  following  Is  an  official  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agrlcidture: 


1945 


tfiO0  4Mmn 
in.  808 
140.960 
311,900 
1.832.660 
390,963 
110, 101 
9ft,  940 
9K190 
307.140 
901097 
ion  700 
•KM,m 
1. 8001 104 
701.300 

iak,v% 

UOklOO 
191.599 

iMiiues 


t. 


194f 


1.000  4Mmr$ 
988,781 
161.  7.M 
437.807 

3.148,778 
388.730 
130.146 
Oft  768 
41X143 
41X800 
9081780 

1.403.804 
007.947 

I.7K837 
•Oft  470 
Oft  800 
9tft4t7 
131 0» 
.XM,080 
175. 913 


1947 


1S48 


/.OOOMIart 

1.000  iMmrt 

Ml.  608 

434.750 

101.843 

908.743 

900,053 

S7ft819 

1164.706 

2.  3U7. 830 

517. 178 

512.718 

146,910 

171994 

Oft  934 

106.393 

MM7% 

340.440 

S13.400 

937.833 

382.689 

uaiftior 

1.000^400 

1.00ft  147 

1.W1.988 

3.307.987 

XSS17S3 

1.94a  213 

1,198. 003 

881.007 

fn.su 

m^TM 

on,  101 

17^800 

191.417 

n\as 

346.698 

191.000 

207,471 
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I  receipts  from  sale  of  farm  products — Continued 

8tst«                                1939 

1940 

1941 

19C 

1943 

1944 

1^ 

1946 

1947 

10«B> 

Mlalilgia. — . 

IJOnCi  itUsrt 

. 216, 8U1 

335,885 

ifiOOitam 
330.432 
i78,047 
KM,  072 
271429 

91^472 
931380 

13,851 

21.199 
104,  TtV4 

57,520 
39ft  606 
901.941 
127.093 
317, 619 
188,947 
112,427 
908,634 
9,421 

90.453 
119,502 
126,129 
6ia367 

46.601 

41.  1<53 
122,  4S2 
143,  M5 

30.083 
300^640 

90^781 

l/XmdoBar* 

487,704 

200,973 

401.038 

140,045 

290.005 

16,162 

21306 

120.655 

61755 

397,281 

283,102 

208,836 

425,838 

253,227 

151,  204 

311.27^ 

10.976 

»4.()34 

17(1.  715 

189,336 

7m.  502 

6a  411 

48,109 

153.610 

216.363 

48.831 

43^380 

62.160 

1,000  ioUvt 
.90,906 
f80,V97 
267,994 
.•33,528 
180,383 
468.881 

21.006 

31.233 
150.217 

93.961 
501,507 
424.206 
311,^ 
578,080 
351292 
306,627 
302,481 

13,  ir 
160^481 
2.12,233 
237.338 
931.032 

83,4.-il 

6a  909 
213,358 
317.  743 

61611 
672,741 

79,549 

IjmitOtn 
406,480 
871,080 
39a  8CS 
608,390 
221.630 
653.807 

23.980 

40.457 
18a  600 
107.034 
507.929 
481,796 
4ia087 
001303 
."BO.  729 
263,409 
405,834 

16.Z13 
185.667 
«3,877 
296,432 
1,102,653 
103.157 

71988 
273,485 
406.035 

8a  809 
708.770 

91.286 

502.575 
800,900 

689,781 
960.983 
631511 

23,311 

40,908 
185,070 
10a403 
619, 146 
601612 
44S.064 
707.407 
438,067 
28^875 
508.546 

ia507 
261,243 
3.-£2,656 
312,576 
1,233,662 
117,034 

76,250 
301.221 
461638 

81190 
727.585 

91086 

1.000  itUm* 
523.605 
880,237 
331.601 
713.060 
960.405 
731583 

29,098 

4a  400 
2U.996 
lia748 
679.008 
630.000 
472.810 
731470 
lW,4e7 
838,302 
678.917 

17,760 
24a  255 
425.199 
94a  216 
1,271000 
12a  234 

8a  837 
331088 
484.209 

92,333 
753,106 

97,929 

IfinOitOmn 

(51,080 

1.087, 408 

38ft  380 

877,354 

301400 

841, 116 

33,451 

53.490 

.   977.912 

143.144 

80a5«2 

745,438 

611.680 

8«a7U 

9ia  758 

351730 

672,663 

ia09B 

nai7D 

487.772 

9H467 

1.381,007 

ISaTOl 

oaaoi 

960.541 
6ia7T9 

loaioo 

»4a98« 
12a  881 

tfiO04tlUn 
713.473 

1.341108 
48a  30O 

1.002.038 
37a  144 

i.oea350 

45.879 
68.964 
901137 
17a  996 
871,028 
782,390 
711,457 
907,463 
64a  409 
370,847 
771410 
21,980 
325,386 
6Aai81 
473,683 
1. 0431 849 
15a  443 
111433 
4ia370 
STaTTM 
117,394 
1.04a  9*7 
14a  998 

IfiOOdtOmn 
731.089 
1.3aft80S 

jaSSP::::: 

13186" 

393,339 

547,003 
1.10ft  733 

jKoataBa. 

81.380 

413,861 

KsbcsAa. — ^ 
Nevada * 

I.. 221.404 

1,08a  901 

13.307 

4a078 

N>w  Hareoshire            ..  ..    i            93.078 

07. 40 

New  Jersey 

1           100,798 

313,407 

New  Mexico— 

90.009 

nam 

New  York 310,236 

North  Carolina^-       1          219.475 

»4a831 
79a  670 

North  I>akota. 
Ohio    

106,455 

312, 4n 

79a  001 

Oklataoma    ... 

172,217 

7oa<n 

Or*<E0O 

106,154 

ooaoas 

FennsylTanla.* 

290,746 

8ia«T 

RbcMle  Island 

.     ..  .    9.723 

32! 

Saoth  Carolina.-  .       .        ..1            98.508 

msn 

eeath  I>akota. 

_ 102,053 

. lis.  189 

64a  9M 

Tevaa 

[            469, 523 

i.ooaoi4 

rtah      

[ 45,001 

101  no 

Vrrmont 

30,985 

m,90o 

VinuniA 

116,453 

44a  985 

Wkfthiniftoo 

146.974 

007,188 

Wcet  Vlricinia 

40.245 

lia748 

[ 269.  432 

1.14aMl9 

Wyemlne 

'          47.295 

19a  080 

United  ."tatM .         7.877.610 

8,343,443 

11.156.656 

15, 316,  418 

19.  341.  7.<2 

2a  337. 831 

21,  52a  452 

91863,969 

sa  18a  980 

si.oia7ao 

1 

« Prelim  in-iry. 

The  1947  and  1948  farm  receipts  surely 
Indicate  that  the  Eightieth  Congress  was 
a  rather  good  Congress.  The  consumer 
In  1949  is  paying  more  for  food  in  many 
Insunces  than  in  1948  even  though  the 
farm  prices  have  been  reduced  materially 
below  1948  prices. 


The  Responsibility  of  Free  Enterprise  in 
Mid- 1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

or  coNNicnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Responsibility  of  Free 
Enterprise  in  Mid- 1949.  delivered  by  Wal- 
ter H.  Wheeler,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  in- 
dustrial committee  of  the  New  England 
Council,  and  president  of  Pitney-Bowes. 
Inc..  of  Stamford.  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

THI    aESPOMSIBXIJTT    OF    fHEX    ENTXaPBISl    IK 

Mn>-i04e 

The  moat  Important  question  we  have  to 
face  today  is  the  future  level  of  business 
activity.  Upon  the  right  answer  depends 
not  only  the  welfare  of  New  England,  but  ol 
the  Nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world.  It 
seems  fitting  that  we  in  New  England,  who 
cradled  the  American  way  of  life,  which  now 
represents  the  hope  of  the  world,  should  take 
aggressive  action  to  see  that  the  right  answer 
Is  found. 

We  have  tt  within  our  power  as  Independ- 
ent Individaals.  to  turn  the  Inevitable  and 
healthy  period  of  adjustment  through  which 
we  are  pacing,  into  a  sound  stabilization  on 
which  to  build  an  orderly  and  steady  advance 
In  the  welfare  of  the  Nation;  or  we  can  help 
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It  develop  Into  a  prolonged  and  deep  depres- 
sion— a  long  period  of  domestic  and  world- 
wide chaos — out  of  which  will  surely  grow  a 
degree  of  Government  control  and  socialism 
which  might  well  end  In  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  freedom  for  all. 

No  matter  how  we  as  individual  business- 
men may  feel  about  our  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  avert  this,  the  fact  remains  that 
politically,  free  enterprise  is  going  to  be 
blamed  for  failure  If  It  comes.  It  will  do  us 
little  good  to  rail  against  the  mistakes  of 
Government  and  organized  labcw,  which  we 
may  feel  has  played  a  major  part.  We  aa  a 
group  will  be  held  responsible,  and  the  po- 
litical repercussions  suggested  above  cannot 
be  averted,  except  In  degree. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sound  any  Paul 
Revere  cry  of  alarm  and  call  to  action.  The 
present  situation  is  certainly  not  serious 
enough  to  warrant  any  such  attitude.  It  is 
only  my  purpose  to  give  support  lo  the  ap- 
peal already  coming  from  many  significant 
sources  for  businessmen  cooly  and  wisely  to 
consider  the  Implications  of  the  present  sit- 
uation, and  to  move  ahead  constructively, 
to  the  maximum  degree  possible  in  their 
Individual  spheres. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  business- 
men today,  while  differing  in  many  respects, 
do  agree  that  while  the  cyclical  movements 
of  our  economy  are  started  by  definite  Iden- 
tifiable economic  factors,  their  intensity  and 
duration  are  largely  the  result  of  maao 
psychology — optimism  or  fear. 

As  free.  Indepiendent.  and  infiuential  Indi- 
viduals, we  must  lead  In  affairs  affecting  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation,  or  the 
Government  at  the  demand  of  the  people, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  will  move  In  and  do  It 
for  us. 

Of  course  It  is  clear  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  unless  Individual  businesses  main- 
tain themselves  in  a  healthy  condition. 
However,  it  is  equally  dear  that  if  we  all 
overreach  for  security  by  retrenchment  dur- 
ing a  recession  period.  If  we  talk  and  act  In 
terms  of  fear,  we  can  certainly  jointly  bring 
about  a  degree  of  depression  eq\ial  to  our 
worst   fears. 

In  the  past  pertod  of  depression,  particu- 
larly In  1929  to  1939.  there  were  such  major, 
widespread,  and  real  economic  readjust- 
ments necessary  that  no  effort  to  counteract 
the  fear  engendered  by  the  Instinct  of  self- 
preservation  could  hoF>e  to  fully  succeed. 
I  reier  to  the  collapse  of  the  security  maikaft. 
the  commodity  markets,  mortgage  foreclo- 


sures, and  bank  failures.  Later  the  rapid 
encroachment  of  Government  Into  affalro 
affecting  our  economy  and  economic  free- 
dom, for  which  we  were  totally  unprepared, 
not  to  mention  socialization  trends  and  im- 
balanced  Federal  budgets,  all  taxed  our 
ability  to  acclimatize  ourselves  to  nfw  ottn- 
atlons  to  engender  the  new  vigor  naemmry 
to  forge  ahead. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent and  certainly  far  more  encotiraglng  set 
of  conditions.  Partxinately,  our  security 
market  has  been  the  one  thing  which  did  not 
become  Inflated.  Security  values  are  so  cheap 
today  that  siirely  future  movements  must 
be  upward,  unless  we  are  actually  to  have  a 
total  collapse.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
Is  still  higher  than  It  was  a  year  ago,  and 
savings  have  shown  a  marked  Increase.  The 
Nation-wide  survey  jtist  completed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  clearly  shows  a  reeer- 
voir  of  potential  buying,  waiting  for  more  ag- 
gressive pricing  and  selling. 

Mortgage  loans  are,  for  the  most  part,  long- 
term  with  small  yearly  amortizations,  many 
of  them  Government-insured:  bank  deposits 
are,  for  the  most  part,  similarly  Instired.  and 
banks  are  liquid.  Farm-product  i»1cee  are 
Government-supported.  Wage  rates  are  high 
and  protected  by  yearly  contracts  and  mini- 
mum-wage laws.  Construction  is  on  the 
increase. 

Finally  we  have  discovered  that  we  can 
ouoceaafully  operate  our  economy,  even  with 
a  large  -degree  of  'rovemment  Intervention, 
high  taxation,  and  the  Government  spending, 
despite  how  objectionable  we  may  feel  these 
conditions  are  In  many  of  their  aspects.  We 
have  also  learned  to  Uve  and  operate  suc- 
cessfully with  strong  labor  organlsatlona. 
We  are  dally  developing  better  techniques  In 
Industrial  and  public  relations. 

In  short,  we  seem  to  have  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  fundamentals  to 
warrant  a  reasonable  confidence  In  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  cant  build  on  this  fc 
we  will  have  to  admit  that  i»-ivate 
has  lost  Its  vigor  and  vitality. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  pres- 
ent, at  least  not  in  New  England.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  New  England  manu- 
facturers who  were  questioned  on  the  status 
of  their  business  In  a  survey  recently  made 
Jointly  by  the  NEC  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  have  expressed  coofldence 
that  they  wUl  hold  their  own  or  show  Im- 
pcorement  during  the  next  5  years.  The 
analysis  ot  the  surrey  Is  yet  incomplete.  buO 
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to  *itc  78  pcroeot  of  the  Ont  4flO  manufx- 
f«lt  tliAt  th«7  w«r«  dolnff 
a*  pmint  umI  tzpactcd  la- 
;  tertag  tte  next  S  jmu%.  AnoUMr 
^gnlflcant  rwult  o(  tlM  •urvey.  polnUng 
to  tndiTtdual  riTwIWirr  wu  that  »1- 
vttbovt  •aMpiloo  tadtvldual  auBurac- 
toiwm  t»paefd  tbalr  ova  toaitii«M«  woold 
fart  b«tt«r  tlian  that  of  thalr  eompattton. 

At  a  recent  round-Ubla  dlacualoo  of  gan- 
•ral  buaineaa,  bald  In  eon|unctlon  with  th« 
coWMtll  unartarlj  meeting  in  llamhwter. 
Til,  CB  ■Murday.  June  11.  a  numbar  of  autn- 
I  plana  for  aapanalon.  and  gave 
of  aalaa  BMlntalned  at  last 
lavala.  or  Incrrancd  as  a  result  of  ag- 
lv«  {nictng  and  scUing  pollclaa. 
Tbare  wera.  of  eouna.  Instances,  too.  of  a 
_  nature  It  la  no  businsasmans 
to  play  Pollyanoa.  but  it  la  parfactly 
obTkNH  that  If  the  tflaeoimging  factors  in 
tlia  praaent  sltuaMon  aM  dwelt  oa.  asag- 
gavBtad.  and  rsp— tid  wttliout  eoaatarac- 
tlon  by  tba  BMwa  aneoaraglng  alda  at  the 
pictare.  we  can  and  will  make  matter*  worse. 
Tba  uswarraatad  and  panicky  shrinkage 
of  Usvantortaa  la  probably  the  ona  factor 
vMoll  caa  do  aore  barm  than  any  other. 
HM  Offoet  of  aubatant*  1  lay-offs  and  rising 
aBOanplsfBMat  can  only  sanre  to  eraata 
graatar  oautJon  and  shrlnkags  in  consumer 
buying.  Tba  postponement  of  nareaaary 
plant  renovations,  replacements,  and  expan- 
aloaa  dua  to  the  expectancy  of  lower  pricaa 
or  to  laoll  of  fattb  In  tba  loag-raaga  future 
go  a  loog  way  to  dry  up  Iba  durable- 
industry. 

Actually  bualnaas  buying  and  bualnaaa  ac- 
ttoa  or  lack  of  actteo.  as  tba  eaae  may  be. 
aasaM  to  ba  ooctrlbutlng  BKira  to  the  praa- 
anl  sttuation  than  any  otbar  ilagla  (actor. 
It  saaoM  to  ma  It  is  clearly  up  to  ua  to  bring 
a  floal  anUghunad  bualnaaa  leadership  into 

■wntba  ahead 

tar  hla  acts. 

and   bla  attttuda   In   tba 

thay  wlU  balp  or  binder  tba 

a   trand   of 

Ofcatouily   tbara  la  a 

Itch  no  baobMMasaa  can  go 

intaraat  alMad  of  tha  aa- 

of    hla    ova    fewiBoaa.      But    I    am 

ly  of  tba  opialea  UMt  our  individual 

tty  will  ba  greatly  enhanced  If  we  all 

for  that  ttaatt. 

Maw  ft^oai  OouncU  baa  )alaad  vHb 
otbar  (oraai44ook>ag  organ  taatloaa  la  alraw- 
U^  troaa  tlaa  to  ftlaa  tba  great  Importaaeo 
s  earaing  and  obtaining  better 
IndUBCrlal  relations.  Its  greatcat 
of  tlilB  nature  or  of  any  nature 
to  satisfy  iba 
pig  tiMft  II  ou  and  wtU 

It  opportunltlaa  aad  a 

of  llvtac  for  ail.    Tba  only 

la   by  each 

soelal  rcsponsl- 

it  aMnaUon  and  meeting 
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T^c  T1ireaten«<l  Steel  Strike 


KZTIN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRAN'CIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PKWIISTLVAjnA 

DV  THS  8SNATS  OT  TBS  UlcmD  8TATB 

Thundmw.  JiUw  i4  iUgisUUive  tfcg  o/ 
ThmrmUtf.  Jmm  2).  1$4$ 

Mr.  lirms.     Mr.    President.  I  ask 
MMnirr  'sent  to  have  printed  In 

tlw  Ap(^>  of  the  Rkcoaa  a  tetogram 

gent  by  me  today  to  the  prgiMgMg  of 


the    United    8Utes    Steel.    Bethlehem 
Bteel.  and  Republic  Steel  corporations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiD.  as  follows: 

I  Join  witb  tba  Praaldaat  of  vba  United 
Btatea  In  urging  yoo  to  eooperata  with  the 
fact-finding  board  now  being  appointed  In 
an  effort  to  avert  a  steel  strike. 

I  believe,  and  I  certainly  hope  you  do. 
too.  that  traa  AoMrlcan  enterprlae  and  free 
Anarlcan  labor  together  can  reach  mutually 
aatlafactory  agreements  and  relatlonablpa. 
I  further  balleva.  and  I  hope  you  do.  too. 
that  raaaon  and  good  aanaa  can  pravall  In 
Industrial  relations.  A  steel  strtta  at  this 
time  would  be  an  unfortunate  admlaslon  on 
tha  part  of  management  and  labor  that  they 
cannot  achieve  aatlafactory  relatlonablpa. 

Tba  President  of  the  tTnlted  Statoa  haa 
aakad  only  that  you  allow  Impartial  rvpre- 
aantatlves  of  the  public  to  look  into  the 
laauas  of  the  dlapute  In  an  effort  not  to  die- 
tata  a  solution  but  to  help  you  and  labor 
to  gat  together  in  a  mutually  agraaabla  so- 
lution. 

I  do  not  think  the  raquaat  U  unraaMoabla. 
Rejection  of  thla  request  would  iHViy.  I 
think,  ttiat  you  Inaist  upon  tha  ffovam- 
mant  actually  Intervening  In  the  dls|iuta  on 
management's  side  through  the  Injunctive 
pioctss. 

Pmamcib  J.  liTxaa. 


CamanUts  Hirottie  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTUR 

or  ntMrnxstLA 
IS  TBI  SmATE  OP  THX  UMMTD  STATB 

Thursdap.  July  14  {legi$lattve  day  of 
Thuraday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Ux.  Prwlrifwt.  I  Mk 
OBgnlnious  consent  to  tagcwt  prtntMl  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscota  an  article 
entitled  "Alien  Communists  Throttle 
Hawaii."  written  by  Harry  C  Withers 
and  published  In  the  Dallas  (Teic.>  Morn- 
ing News  of  July  8.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 

ALIXM  COMMTTWVTS  THainiLa  BAWSn 

(By  Harry  C.  Withers) 

Hawaii  Is  calUng  upon  tha  laalnland  to 
balp  It  stop  a  strike  that  tbraateaa  to  im- 
povariab  tba  lalanda.  Sine*  May  1  lla  porta 
have  been  blockaded  by  Harry  Brtdgaa'  dock- 
workers'  union.  The  food  it  muat  Import 
to  live  Is  rhii^srnaalj  sburt.  Tba  producu 
It  must  export  to  kaap  solvent  are  wasting 
or  rotting  on  tbm  docks,  in  warabouaaa.  or 
in  tba  flelda. 

tppaal  hma  been  made  to  Oongraos  and 
tte  Preatdant  of  tha  Unttad  atataa,  or  which 
BawaU  la  a  Tarritcry.  but  Trtnaan  repiiaa 
tbat  hla  inherent  powars  are  Inadequate  to 
«aai  with  tba  situation  bacauaa.  ba  saya. 
it  la  not  a  nattnnal  aaMrgancy  Partu^ia  It 
la  Juat  snmba  led  barring,  wtiicb  Hawaii 
oaat  sat. 

How  tba  poodle  of  Hawaii  have  turned  to 
the  newapapcra  of  tt>e  United  Stataa  aa  a 
aiaana  of  sraatipg  a  pubUe  apialoa  ao  ateong 
tbat  tto  at— Ml  win  ooaMol  rnaaiw  to 


pension  of  the  sugar  harvest,  the  loaa  of  many 
joba.  frequent  boalnaaa  failures,  and  the  slow 
strangulation  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
Islands. 

The  Advertiaer  prints  stories  under  racb 
haartllnas  aa  tbaaa:  "Child-care  centers  to  go 
on  milk  ratloa.**  ~Army  of  unemployed 
grows. '  "Peed  shortage  etiu  milk  production." 
"IS.OOO  chleka  destroyed."  "308  ArmM  lay  off 
906."  "Strike  stops  tiarvastlng  of  cane." 
"Sugar  flrma  will  not  pay  dividends."  "Three 
more  flrms  cut  pay." 

Tbe  Advertiser  claims  the  union  liaa  a.OCO 
only  MO  of  wbaaa  are  American 
It  peolaata  Itoat  aueb  a  small  group 
should  not  ba  permitted  to  throttle  tha  Uvea 
of  540.000  people,  whose  welfare  and  rlghta 
the  President  of  the  United  States  la  obli- 
gated to  protect. 

"During  the  past  16  yeara."  the  Advertiser 
saya.     Brtd^M  baa  awda  aaapty  plain   hla 

of  Hawaii  to  his  will,  wreck  their  Uldlisll laa 
and  reduce  thla  free  unit  of  the -United  Stataa 
to  poverty  and  serfdom. 

"He  baa  engineered  five  shipping  tle-upa 
tiiat  tiave  Anally  severed  completely  Ha- 
waU's  transportation  lifeline.  Three  yeara 
ago  his  henchmen  made  heavy  Inroads  Into 
Uia  Terrltortal  laglalature  In  an  attempt  to 
take  over  the  Demoeratlc  Party,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.  Their  failure  to  do  ao  In  I04g 
was  one  of  the  motivating  cauaea  at  today'a 
Mockada  of  tlia  Territory. 

"  'Bridgaa  la  tba  imsern  Ooaaanalat  dicta- 
tor of  Bairall.'  Senator  Btnxia  toM  Oongreaa. 
"The  Kremlin  In  Ifoacow  regards  Hawaii  aa 
one  of  tta  principal  operating  bases  In  tbe 
campaign  for  a  Oommunlst  United  Stataa  of 
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Tsar  ahaa^a  troa  tbe  HotMaulu  Adv< 
fMa  lalaUvaa  of 
to  the  Hews  in  large 


"Tbe  Communists  are  sofMBlBg  up  Hawaii 
In  an  eflOrt  to  capture  It  aa  a  baae  for  opera- 
tions agalnat  tha  Am*rt«-«n  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"TlM  Congieaa  oan  save  Hawaii  and  tbe 
country  from  tbla  Menace.  It  Is  tlM  duty  of 
every  patriotic  AoMrtCaa  to  make  sure  bis 
or  her  Member  of  Congr—  knows  this.  Give 
your  Senators  and  •epreaentatlvaa  at  Waab- 
ington  tbe  facta." 

Kyle  Palmer,  political  editor  of  tbe  Loa 
AngalM  Tlmaa.  haa  aafeed  tbta  question  and 
made  tba  fotlowtng  ooaMBiBt: 

If  Harry  Brtdgao  aad  M 
can  bring  tbe  people  of  aawatl  to  tkeir 
by  rccklaas  and  ruthless  esardsa  of  arbitrary 
power,  what  la  to  prevent  bhn— or  otbera — 
from  exercising   that   power  elaewheref 

"True,  neither  Bridges  nor  any  other  union 
leader,  even  with  tbe  collaboration  ot  coUu- 
ttOD.  of  a  prolabor  national  adaalBlacratlon. 
eould  get  away  with  such  taetiM  on  tha 
mainland  now.  But  bow  about  next  year  or 
the  year  after  that  or  10  yeara  from  now  if  the 
Hawaiian  experiment  aaeooate? 

"■Ha  la  a  monopoly — a  Moaopoly  of 
of  poMllial  praaaure.  and  of  eeoacimle 
trol — that  can  say  asop  or  go  not  only  to 
business  but  to  the  workers,  to  the  poll- 
tldana.  and  to  Oovemment  Itaelf. 

"Make  no  laiwake  about  the  dock 
in  HawaU.    II  Booa  far  beyond  tbe 

daman tal  than  aaf  alrania  between  capital 
aad  labor.     It  Is  a  supreme  bid  for  power. 

"It  Is  up  to  tbe  people  oa  tbe  mainland 
to  take  cognlaanca  of  aa  unbearable  apd 
Inaufferable  condition  which,  as  It  affects  tlae 
fundamental  rlghta  of  the  few,  aflecta  the 
right  of  aU." 

JiiMia  H.  PsaaiMeftcw.  Hawaiian  £)clegate 
to  Coogreaa.  aakad  Truman  to  use  bis  In- 
Juaetftee  powora  ander  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  baa  latrodueod  bills  to  give  tha  Oovem- 
ment power  to  operate  ships  plying  batweaa 
tbe  United  Stataa  aad  lu  Terrltoriea.  to  ffem 
iBjaacUva  powera,  and  to 
induatry  serving  Hawaii 
under  tbe  Baliway  Labor  Act. 


' 


has  done  notJilng.  PAaaiwcroM 
haa  some  hope  of  getting  a  Senate  Investiga- 
tion to  deterttiine  U  the  strike  i«  Commu- 
nist-Inspired. 

^Ptalslng    the    Marshall    plan    as    having 

"^  ■  communism  In  weatem  Europe.  Oscar 
"-  president  of  little  8MU  at  Porto 
►■all.  writing  for  the  News  asks: 
"Now  when  are  you  American  people  going 
to  help  us  liold  back  ccHnmunism  in  South 
America?" 

Conununiam  has  eetabiiahed  a  strong  foot- " 
hold  throughout  Latin  America.     The  Mos- 
cow Journal  on  i^irll  30.   1»40.  liated  Com- 
munist     membersbip      in      Latin-American 
countries,  as  follows: 

Argentina.  30.000;  Braail,  200.000:  Colom- 
bU.  15.000:  Casta  Rica,  7.000;  Cuba.  50.000; 
Ecuador.  8.000:  Mexico.  36,000:  Nlcaragtia. 
1.5C0:  Panama.  5.000;  Okngnay.  15.000. 

Ratio  of  Communists  to  the  population  In 
most  of  these  countries  Is  higher  than  that 
in  Russia  when  the  Reds  took  over  that 
government. 

If  they  succeed  In  taking  over  our  out- 
poaU.  such  as  Latin  America  and  Hawaii, 
tbe  United  Staites  will  become  a  democratic 
ta  an  ocean  of  conununlsm  until  such 
■  aa  they  take  over  this  country. 
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Are  We  Forjettins  Inch'a? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiimaBOTA 
ni  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  14  y legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Sisk.  unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnttd 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  alslc> 
BMnt  enUtied  "Are  We  Forgetting 
India?"  prepared  by  me. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
9,  M  foUows: 


Ur.  Pra^dent.  during  the  past  montiis  the 
western  part  of  tlM  world  has  been  sitting 
on    its    shores    with     eleseopes    trained    on 
China.     The   vastnesa  of  her  territory   haa 
been  exceeded  only  by  the  vastneas  of  her 
problems.      China    Is    an    enigma.      No    one 
knows  what  will  happen  in  the  land  where 
the  earUast  advanead  cfteWaaiUon  could  not 
cut  tlirough  tbe  barrtan  to  peace  and  plenty. 
But  although  nobody  has  known  where  tha 
road  leads  to.  there  have  been  plenty  of  signs 
along  the  way.     On  November  1.  the  Com- 
munists   took    Mukden,    a    rail    center,    the 
MBse  city  that  was  the  first  point  of  Japa- 
aeae  invasion.    On  January  16.  tbe  Commu- 
nists  took  Tientsin,   a  port  algniflcant   for 
Brltiah  imports.     On  January  31.  the  Com- 
munlata  took  Peiplng.  the  seat  of  some  of 
China's   most    import.- nt   universities.     The 
road  led  unmiatakalily  to  NaaklBg.  tbe  gov- 
ernment center.    With  the  ■"■fiiH  of  Nan- 
king, tbe  CboMitelBts  are  gakhvli«  tip  the 
reins  of  Chtaa  to  do  with  It  wbat  I3iey  will. 
Mr.  President.  Ciilna  la  an  enigma  because 
the  Western  World  haa  wrapped  it  up  in  Its 
own  mystery  for  t2  years.    For  23  years  China 
baa  suffered  on  and  off  from  civil  war  be- 
tween   the    WatlonaUats    and    the    Commu- 
f*^     And   for  moat  of  tboae  22  vears  we 
OMttributed  to  tbe  volnerabOtty  of  the  Chl- 
P— y  *»y  our  default.    We  did  not  see  the  por- 
of  tbe  three  key  factors  In  China:  the 
^  awakened    Chlneae   nationalism:    the 

J**"  governoMntai   and    iiilmliiMliaMiii 

Msahiuuij  capable  of  meeting  the 


of  the  modern  world:  and  the  pressure  for 
improvement  in  the  economic  lot  of  the  im- 
poivcslabed  Cliineae  people — partictilarly  tbe 
peasants  who  constitute  a  great  majority  of 
the  population.  When  we  came  to  the  un- 
derstanding tliat  freedom  was  the  stake  fa 
China,  cur  help  was  too  little  and  too  late. 
We  threw  our  money  down  tbe  drain.  I  have 
read  reports  that  of  the  a2.aOM0O.OOO  given 
Nationalist  China  In  military  aid.  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  90  percent  ended  up  in  Com- 
mimiat  hands.  When  we  AnaUy  moved  to 
help  China,  we  ended  up.  IronicaHy  enough, 
helping  the  Communists. 

For  almost  20  years  we  waited  and  watdied 
wiiile  China  withered.  We  couldn't  take  tlie 
responsibility  for  flnancing  political  and 
economic  democracy  in  China. 

Today,  Mr.  President.  obsMTrers  estimate 
that  it  will  take  about  1  year  for  the  Com- 
munists to  occupy  and  rule  the  entire  Chi- 
nese mainland.  Today  we  hear  the  Chinese 
Communists  denounce  American  imperial- 
ism and  we  aee  tbeir  ideological  tie  to  Mos- 
cow. Today  we  aee  with  what  futility  tlie 
Chinese  war  loRla  reaisted  reform.  We  needed 
to  discover  and  bidster  democratic  forces  In 
China  22  yeara  ago  to  save  Chinese  freedom. 
But  the  hindsight  of  all  of  us  Is  clearer 
tiian  the  foresight.  Aa  we  look  back  we  see 
the  job  tbat  ooold  have  been  done  in  foster- 
ing Chlneae  daaaocracy. 

The  implications  and  nipMeosslons  of  the 
Chines*  defeat  compel  us  to  lo^  ahead  now. 
We  are  spending,  bUllons  of  dollars  and 
countless  time  and  effort  to  stave  off  totali- 
tarianism in  Europe,  to  help  put  friendly 
countries  In  Europe  on  their  feet  economi- 
cally, and  to  cement  our  friendship  with 
them.  How  much  foreslf^  deas  it  take  to 
see  that  the  problem  is  as  nal  In  the  Far 
Bast  and  that  It  is  time  we  cemented  our 
friendship  with  tbe  democratic  elements  in 


Several  weeka  ago  I  stood  before  this  body 
to  present  my  reasons  for  looking  to  India 
aa  the  bulwark  of  democracy  tai  tbe  Far 
Seat.  Mr.  President,  the  evenu  in  China  in 
the  last  week  have  added  to  my  conviction 
that  It  U  imperative  tliat  our  country  take 
action  to  assitfe  friendship  with  India,  to 
encourage  the  democratic  growth  that  haa 
rooted  Itself  In  India,  and  to  help  India 
realixe  hw  potentiaUties. 

India's  new  Ambaaaador  to  our  country  tUM 
arrived  in  thla  city.  Mrs.  Pandit  haa  already 
Indicated  that  she  views  h«-  new  assignment 
aa  an  opporttmity  to  develop  American- 
Indian  friendatilp.  Having  served  a*  the 
Indian  Ambaaaador  to  tlie  Soviet  Union  prc- 
vlooaly,  aha  knows  full  well  the  Impeet  of 
totalltarianiam.  Her  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  country  and  her  countr3rmen  qualifies 
her  eminently  to  Interpret  India's  needs  «^r'«i 
India's  role.  Mrs.  Pandit's  residence  In  this 
country  offers  us  an  Invaluable  liaison  with 
far-eastern  democracy,  and  an  opportunity 
to  fulfill  our  respmnalbllltles  for  freedom  in 
Asia. 

India's  present  situation  Is  far  more  favcw- 
able  than  that  of  any  other  far-eastern  coun- 
try. She  haa  vast  riches  emboweled  in  the 
earth.  Sbe  has  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials In  abundance.  She  is  a  pivotal  nation, 
geograpiilBally  apaaktac  ^  our  relationships 
with  tbe  Mtf  Bart  aad  the  Far  East.  And. 
happily,  she  has  greet  and  proven  democratic 
leaders. 

India  Is  a  nation  in  which  western  Ideals 
have  been  combined  with  native  traditional 
culture.  In  order  to  attain  the  ideala  of 
freedom  with  economic  seciirity,  India  needs 
help. 

India  needs  help  to  bring  her  riches  out  of 
the  ground,  to  hasten  industrial  production, 
to  feed  her  expanding  economy.  As  I  have 
said  before  in  tbla  bod^.  OS  porecnt  of  India's 
people  are  poverty  atrtcten  aad  illiterate. 
They  look  to  their  young  doaocracy  for  relief 
from  need.    There  is  ^a  laauia  in  rn««a  for 


economic  Improvement  Juat  as  there 
been  constant  pressure  In  China.  Experience 
after  experience  haa  shown  us  that  hunger 
and  need  feed  totaUUCtaaMm  for  a  pittance 
reward.  If  their  dHaaMaey  cannot  help 
them.  India's  people  caa  faU  prey  to  totaU- 
tarianism.  We  need  to  aapport  India's  new 
democracy,  support  it  soon  and  adequately. 
Can  we  afford  to  wait  S  or  10  or  20  years 
again  only  to  pour  money  down  a  drain? 
And  if  we  let  India  cope  with  her  problema 
alone  while  we  aid  Europe,  what  earthly  gain 
will  there  be  for  democracyf  U  Ibdia  should 
fail  to  the  Communists  aa  China  htm  fallen 
tlirough  default,  our  aid  to  Eiirope  will 
amount  simply  to  a  temporary  reprieve. 

No,  Mr.  President.  It  should  not  take  much 
foresight  to  recognize  the  interdependence 
between  India  and  the  United  States.  It 
shouldn't  take  much  foresight  to  see  the 
potentialities  of  India  as  a  democratic 
halanee. 

What  can  we  do  to  strengthen  our  rela- 
Uonships  with  h«?  I  would  be  presumptu- 
otis  to  offer  a  detailed  program.  I  suggest 
that  we  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
formulation  of  a  program  In  which  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  advanced  for  Indian 
students  In  our  cotmtry  on  the  basla  of 
scholarships  provided  by  our  Government;  a 
program  In  which  direct  financial  assistance 
Is  given  India  under  the  same  terms  as  our 
ECA  or  Marshall-plan  program;  and  a  pro- 
gram in  which  teclmical.  scientific,  snd 
financial  assistance  is  given  to  underdevel- 
<^)ed  areas  including  India,  as  was  stated  by 
President  Truman  in  his  inaugural  adibvaa. 
I  suggest  that  consideration  of  meaanava 
such  as  these  begin  immediately  so  that  we 
can  point  to  some  concrete  insurance  agalnat 
the  hazards  we  overlooked  in  China  far  too 
long. 

Mr.  Praatdent,  if  we  in  our  country  do  not 
take  tha  opportunity  to  bolster  and  support 
virgin  democracy  in  the  Far  last,  then  what 
a  hoUow  Victory  we  are  winning  in  Europe 


Goetrueaf  t  Aotitrast  Sait 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  OBLaWAis 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Thursday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
umndmous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Anpendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt. 
president  of  the  Du  Pont  Co..  under  date 
of  June  11,  1949.  and  addressed  to  the 
stockholders  of  that  corporation.  In 
Which  letter  Mr.  Greenewalt  answers  the 
recent  charges  made  against  this  corpo- 
ration by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  think  this  letter  should  be  read  by  every 
American  who  believes  in  our  free-enter- 
prise system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

«.  I.  DU  Poirr  na  Nnrouis  &  Co.,  toe. 

WUmington,  Del.,  JtUy  ll.  1949. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  g.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemotira  A  Co.: 
An  antitntat  suit  gcnaratly  ragarded  aa  the 
most  tmportMit  lllod  In  tcemt  years  has  be«i 
tvought  against  yotir  company.  General  Mo- 
tora  Corp..  and  United  States  Rubber  Co.. 
along  with  more  than  100  individual  mem- 
hen  of  the  du  Pont  family.     I  am  »Titlng 
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yen  tn  ret»rtf  to  thl«  suit  ooC  oaij  bacauM 
of  tu  (TMtt  klcnlflcanc*  to  yw  MMpan  j  but 
bfim  at  wtut  tt  Unplta*  far  tooalneM  In 
fUMral  and  for  tiM  ««lf«r«  of  tb*  eountry. 

The  e«Btf«l  tlMBM  oC  th«  cbUKM  brougbt 
by  tli«  Dapartacnt  ot  Jiatioe  u  that  tb«  In* 
dlTldxial  drfenilaiita.  tlutNitli  tlMlr 
oiroanfalpa  In  tb*  Tartooi 
pvmtions.  b*v«  raqulrad 
to  purctaaaa  goods  from  aoeh 
aartlnff  to  roatnOn  trad*. 

Por  tlM  du  Pont  Oc.  w«  dany  amphattcally 
tbat  our  bxulncaa  tranaacttona  vttb  tbcaa 
■—panlM  hava  baan  tllafal  or  tapfopar  In 
tmt  aaaaa.  WliUa  not  attoapMBg  to 
far  tfta  100  or  OMra  indlvMwa 
w  do  aAroi  poaltlvaly  thot  bo 
bacn  amartad  by  tbaaa  paraona  diractly  or  In- 
tflractiy  on  tha  du  Pont  Co.  i  auuMfamant  to 
fWaua  ttoa  oouraa  of  actton  allagad  tj  lb» 
Oovammaat. 

It  ta  Unpoaalbla  tor  ma  In  the  spaca  of  tbU 
lattar  to  daol  wttb  tba  many  apcclUc  ebarfaa 
brougiit  by  ttoa  Dapar:ni«Dt  uf  Juatice  Tbay 
wUi  ba  anawarad  fully  in  court  at  the  pr<.per 
time.  Many  ot  thtax  ara  of  no  aubataxu;*. 
MOM  ara  complatcly  unfoundad  or  groaaly  ex- 
affaratad.  and  two  in  Um  aorafata  could 
not  poaalbly  }uatUy  tba  draatlc  remedlca 
tfamapdadi 

Por  auunpla.  It  la  allagad  tbat  tbc  du  Pout 
On.  nihalrtlaad  Ita  axpooatan  by  ualnc  (or  aucb 
imrpoaa  tba  proflta  darlvad  by  it  from  tba 
aala  of  Ita  proiducta  on  a  cloatd  market  baala 
to  Oanaral  Motors  and  United  SUtea  Rubber, 
aa  well  aa  the  pri^flu  derived  by  du  Pont  Co 
from  Ita  owaarablp  of  Oanaral  '  iotors  stock 

Tbls  etowfi  baa  ao  boala  in  fact.  Du  Pont 
iMu  paid  out  as  dlvldands  a  higher  parcantaga 
of  net  earnings  than  haa  bean  tha  caaa  In 
moat  Industries.  Purthcrmora,  dlvldands 
from  Ocneral  Motors  after  taxes  have  tradl- 
ttonaUy  been  paaaed  on  Intact  to  du  Pont 
•tocJchoIders. 

As  to  du  Pont  sales,  tha  dollar  voliuna  as 
stated  by  the  Oaportmant  of  Justice  for  tha 
10-year  period  1838  to  1947  totaled  •134.- 
fiOOjOOO  to  Oenerai  Moton  and  172.000.000  to 
Onltad  Stataa  Rubber.  These  represent  2  6 
and  1.4  percent  reapactlTely  of  du  Pout's 
total  salao  dtartaf  tba  period  to  all  exiatomers. 
which  amouatad  to  gfi.OOO.OOO.OOO  During 
tbo  auM  10  yaars,  du  Pout's  expenditures  (or 
It  eoostructlon  and  equipment  were 
1,000.  Can  anyone  seriously  believe 
tbat  proBta  from  this  small  pcrcentaiga  of  our 
toul  sales  could  support  an  expansion  pro- 
gram of  such  magnttude** 

Tba  parallel  charge  that  rabataa  oo  tba 
tlM.000.00u  aalca  to  Oanaral  Motors  made 
poaatUo  tbat  company's  expansion  ta  alac  not 
supportable.  8\irh  allegations  show  either 
Icnoranoa  of  tba  moat  elementary  aconooUcs. 
or  wllllngneaa  to  dUtort  the  slgnlflcaooe  of 
the  facu 

Afi^ln-  f^>»  charge  that  du  Pont  forced 
Oenerai  Motor*  and  United  Stataa  Rubber  to 
expand  in  line*  outalde  their  normal  buslnem 
to  proe1<a  ootleU  for  du  Pont  producU  la 
simply  abaard.  If  ciu  Pont's  only  meana  of 
Incrcaalng  asUaa  bad  been  by  the  ettforeed 
e^panaton  of  cuatomara.  U  would  Indeed  bave 
renotned  small.  taalgiilAeont.  and  praaum- 
ably  rlrtucus 

The  true  purpoae  of  this  caae  was  stated 
by  United  States  Attorney  Oenerai  Tom  C 
Clark  when  he  said  that  It  was  directed  to  the 
breaking  up  ot  tbe  largeat  single  coneentra- 
Uos  of  Industrial  power  tn  the  United  State*. 
FlPom  this  statement,  coupled  wltb  tba  n*> 
ture  of  the  specific  chargaa.  w«  can  only  con- 
clude tbat  tbls  suit  arlaee  out  of  a  determlns- 
Um  bf  tfeo  Dsbftment  of  Justice  to  attack 
b%B*s*  tn  bUBiims  as  such 

It  la  apparent  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice li  proceeding  alone  this  path  with  no 
reol  understandlac  of  the  nature  of  the 
AsMflooa  •eogMBf  and  with  no  rcallaatlon 
ot  tbe  eoan^MBOM  to  tbat  economy  of  a 
Slice  amfm  attack  upon  Menem  in  bostnaoa. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  that  there  are 


many  }oba  which  can  be  best  aecompllahed 
by  rmall  bustoaaa.  but  that  there  arc  others 
that  can  be  aeeompllabcd  only  by  large  com- 
panies wltb  many  reeourcea  at  their  dtapoaal. 
It  la  the  cooperation  between  large  and  small 
chterprlaea  that  has  contributed  strength  and 
vigor  to  om  economy 

Por  example,  tbe  du  Pont  Co.  waa  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  drive  among  American  chenU. 
cal  manufacturers  to  make  this  country  In- 
dependent of  Germany  In  dyestufls.  Tbat 
effort  required  for  your  company  an  Invest- 
ment of  MS.OOO.OOO  over  a  period  at  18  years 
t>e(ure  proOta  oOset  aoeiiaraloted  loasee.  Only 
s  large  company  *o«M  bat**  tMur^m0  to  take 
such  a  ruk.  or  could  bare  brought  together 
tbe  technical  skills  required  (or  ultimate 
success. 

The  same  neks  were  token  in  tbe  develop- 
ment of  many  new  du  Pont  prodticta  such 
as  nylon,  neoprene  synthetic  rubber,  plaa- 
tlca.  molstxire- proof  cellophane,  synthetic 
camphor.  a({rlcultur&l  chemicals.  "Cordxva" 
bigh  tenacity  rayon,  quick-drying  lacquers 
that  broke  tbe  manufacturing  bottleneck  In 
the  automobile  Industry,  syntnetlc  ammonia, 
and  the  many  products  coming  from  hlt(h- 
preaaure  synthesis.  In  each  of  these  there 
were  Investments  runnlni;  Into  many  millions 
c<  doUara.  and  the  lopae  of  a  oonaldcrable 
maaiber  of  jrcars  before  there  was  any  assur- 
ance that  any  of  them  would  be  successful 
or  would  ever  return  a  profit.  Today  60  per- 
cent of  the  salea  of  your  ooLipany  are  In 
prodxxrts  that  did  not  exist  or  were  not  being 
manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  In  1908. 

Most  of  these  products  are  now  ussd  chiefly 
as  raw  materials  by  other  companlaa.  Be- 
cauae  they  were  created,  literally  thotMaoda 
of  small  businesses  were  enabled  to  exist  and 
prosper  through  tne  processing  and  dutri bu- 
tton of  tbeee  new  raw  materials  produced  oa 
a  mam  scale  at  minimum  cost. 

During  the  recent  war  your  company,  al- 
ready burdened  with  the  huge  task  of  sup- 
plying unprecedented  quantities  of  manu- 
factured prcxlucu  for  the  armed  servlcoa. 
was  asked  by  the  Oovemment  to  design,  con- 
struct, and  operate  a  plant  to  produce  piuto- 
nlum  (or  the  atomic-warfare  program.  This 
request  was  sccepted  upon  the  Insistence  of 
the  Oovernment  that  du  Pont  was  uniquely 
^tialMUd  for  tbat  undertaking.  A  plant  coat- 
ing 8880.000.000  and  Involving  technical  and 
Industrial  problems  never  before  encountered 
was  designed  and  built.  It  produced  pluto- 
nium  In  time  for  Ita  effective  uae. 

Tuur  company  believes  that  bigness  con- 
tributes Its  greateat  public  service  when  It 
performa  tboae  tasks  for  which  it  Is  unlqtjely 
stilted.  Because  of  this  belief,  we  have  made 
it  our  aim  to  tackle  the  difficult  reeearch 
and  manufacturing  Joba,  joba  tbat  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  companlee  leea  endowed 
anth  technical  pereonnel  and  financial  re- 
sourcea. 

Amerlca'a  recent  Industrial  history  miut 
OMike  It  apparent  to  anyone  that  without 
y^ur  company  and  ethers  like  It  there  could 
have  been  no  succeeaXul  synthetic  rubber 
tnduatry.  no  synthetic  textile  fibers,  no  80.- 
000.000  automobUea  In  uae.  no  auaeessful 
atomic -cnetfy  program,  no  victory  In  World 
War  II. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  du  Pont  Is 
a  big  company  bscauae  lU  producU  have 
found  favor  wltb  tbe  American  public,  and 
for  no  other  reaeon.  BiMwikI  the  day  ever 
come  when  du  Font  doea  not  warrant  and 
gain  this  endat**aaent,  du  Punt  will  beeoine 
a  small  bnslwaaa.  or  *e«a  eaaaa  to  exut.  That 
result  would  ooaa*  about  simply  by  the 
decision  of  millions  of  Americans  that  com- 
peting prodticu  could  be  ubtaliied  elacwbere 
of  better  quality  or  lower  coat. 

8o  It  appear*  tbat  tbe  Oepartment  of  JtM- 
tloe  u  proe**dlng  against  du  font  beeauae 
du  Font  haa  been  aueeaMful  In  meeting  tbe 
dsswandi  of  tbe  imsrtoan  public  In  the  mar- 
ket place.  It  U  sssking  (o  penallae  tbat 
succees.  and  If  It  la  ahl*  to  do  so.  I  have  no 


doubt  tbat  It  will  proceed  to  penallae  stK- 
cess  In  otbar  MisrprlasB. 

Much  la  mod*  by  tbe  Department  of  Jua- 
tlcc  of  the  (act  that  du  Pont  owns  10.000.000 
sbarss  of  Oenenu  Motors  stock.  Pull  (actual 
detalla  of  tbla  investment  and  Ita  opera- 
tion have  been  made  public  In  du  Pont  an- 
nual reports  aiul  other  published  material 
ovar  a  period  of  80  years. 

Ktaaaattve  t<Ttd»w  of  tbls  sams  investment 
.were  InltUted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commla- 
aloo  and  tbe  Oepartment  of  Justice  in  1027: 
and  aa  a  reault  of  thoae  studies  neither  mads 
any  crltldam  of  du  Pont's  interest  in  Oen- 
erai Motors,  no  order  was  entered  and  no 
suit  was  filed 

I  should  emphasise  here  that  It  baa  always 
been  the  dealre  and  intention  of  the  du  Pont 
Co.  to  conduct  Itself  In  harmony  with 
the  public  Intereat  and  In  full  accordance 
«nth  the  law  In  antitrust  matters  thia  Is 
not  easy,  even  with  the  moat  competent  legal 
advice  available,  for  the  Sherman  Act  ta 
very  general  In  character,  and  court  Interpre- 
tatlona  of  Ita  meaning  shift  from  year  to 
year. 

We  firmly  believe,  however,  that  under  any 
Juat  Interpretation  of  the  antitrust  laws  tbe 
relationships  between  the  du  Pont  Co. 
and  the  other  defendants  In  the  suit  have 
been  neither  Illegal  nor  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea. 
On  the  contrary,  these  relattrmsMps  bave 
served  the  public  Interest  In  a  conspicuous 
way 

I  assure  you.  therefore,  that  your  company 
will  fight  thU  unjustified  attack  with  all  poa- 
Blblc  vigor. 

Tbe  consequences  of  defeat  in  the  suit  are 
of  major  Import  to  all  stockholders.  The 
Oovernment  aaks  amor^  other  things  that 
the  court  Issue  a  decree  directing  du  Pont  to 
aell  all  of  ita  Oenerai  Motors  stock  promptly 
and  to  diatrlbute  the  proceeds  to  Its  stock- 
holders forthwith  as  a  cash  dividend 

The  aale  of  such  a  subatantlal  blcck  of 
stock  on  the  msrket.  If  practicable  at  all, 
would  be  certain  to  deprem  seriously  the 
market  price  of  Oenerai  Motors  securltlea  and 
perhapa  many  others  to  a  leaaer  extent,  and 
cause  vast  Injury  to  the  several  hundred 
thousand  Oenerai  Motors  stockholders,  as 
well  ss  to  the  100.000  du  Pont  stockholders 

Furthermore,  such  sale  and  dlaulbutlon 
a-ould  Involve  for  your  company  and  for  Its 
stockholders  a  very  large  tax  liability.  Plrst 
there  would  be  the  capital  gains  tax  on 
profits  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  stock. 
The  subsequent  distribution  of  the  prooeedi 
would  then  result  In  large  cash  Income  tax- 
able aa  such  to  stockholders  In  the  year  of 
distribution.  Hence  the  remedy  demanded 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  largely  puni- 
tive and  conflacatory,  since  It  would  result  In 
channeling  perhapa  two- thirds  of  the  stun 
rsallaad  tkom  tbe  sale  of  this  asset  away  from 
the  du  Pont  stockholders  and  Into  tbe  handa 
of  the  Oovemment 

While  the  dangers  contained  In  tbU  suit 
are  extremely  serious  not  alone  for  tboee 
directly  InteresUd— the  stockholders  and 
employees  of  tbe  companies  Invi^Tsd.  and 
many  thousands  of  other  Aaartcans — the 
pbiloeophy  and  way  of  thinking  that  lie  be- 
hind It  prceent  an  even  greater  danger.  The 
abUlty  of  tbe  United  Sutee  to  advance  In 
peace  and  survive  In  war  la  threatened  by 
tbla  contention  that  blgncea  la  bad  In  any- 
thing but  Ooramment. 

In  America,  w*  oan  out-produce  the  world 
beeauae  we  have  here  many  able  Induatrlal 
organisations  capabls  of  producing  goods  In 
mass  quantltlc*  for  milllona  of  people. 

I  hope,  therefore  that  «e  may  have  your 
wbolebearted  support  in  resisting  tbls  action 
by  ths  Oepartment  of  Justice,  not  only  on 
your  own  behalf  as  du  Pont  stockholders  but 
on  behalf  of  tbe  national  defenae  and 
national  welfare. 

CSAwros)  II  OaasMBWALr, 

President. 


Bksinf -Point  Lefixlalioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


W  THK  SB9ATE  OF  THE  UWTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  'To  End  Confusion."  having 
to  do  with  basing-point  legi-slation,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

TO    KIVO    CONrt;slON 

Both  the  HouM  and  the  Senate  have  now 
approved  bills  designed  to  remove  doubts  as 
to  the  legality  per  ss  of  noncolluslve  deliv- 
ered price  systems  and  absorption  of  freight 
charges.  As  amended  from  the  floor,  the 
House  bill  Is  similar  to  that  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate.  If  enacted,  this  declaratory 
itlon  should  put  an  end  to  the  confu- 
resultlng  from  different  Interpretations 
of  court  decisions  outlawing  basing-point 
systems  and  allay  the  fears  of  businessmen 
that  the  practice  of  abeorblng  freight 
charges  In  good  faith  to  meet  competition 
might  subject  them  to  prosecution  for  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

However.  tx)th  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  have 
Insisted  on  certain  protective  restrictions 
limiting  businessmen's  freedom  of  action  to 
meet  competitors'  prices  by  absorption  of 
frelgbt  charges.  The  Senate  inserted  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  KxrAtrvn 
to  the  O'Mahoney  bill  providing  that  freight 
abeorptlon  to  meet  a  competitor's  price 
could  not  be  used  as  a  defense  In  any  suit 
ohargtng  that  such  abaorptlon  would  sub- 
stantially Injure  competition.  The  House 
bill,  as  reported  out  of  committee,  omitted 
this  amendment,  but  it  was  subsequently 
■MMUfled  to  Include  a  provision  (considered 
by  Senator  Kcrstms  to  be  t}etter  than  bis 
own  amendment)  Intended  to  protect  small- 
buslneas  men  against  discriminatory  kinda 
of  pricing  banned  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  In  other  words,  the  House  amendment 
would  make  It  Illegal  to  absorb  freight 
chargea.  in  any  case,  if  sucb  actions  violated 
the  provlalons  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
In  our  opinion,  this  qualification  was  essen- 
tial to  avoid  weakening  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.  That  certainly  was  not  the  ptir- 
of  the  House  in  approving  a  clarifying 
In  trying  to  clear  up  the  confu- 
sion about  the  legality  of  delivered-pricing 
systems  and  freight  absorption,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  has  any  intention  of 
removing  aafeguards  againat  monopolistic 
or  dtscrlminatary  practices  banned  by  exist- 
ing laws. 


Senator  QHWahoney  Urges  United  States 
Steel  To  Cooperate  With  President 
Tnimui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Juty  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr.  President,  the 
press    acoounis    tell    us    that    Mr.   Ben 


Kioreell.  president  of  the  Jones  It  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Co..  has  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  President  Tru- 
man in  the  latter 's  effort  to  prevent  a 
steel  strike.  President  Pairless,  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  quoted  in  the  press  as 
declining  to  cooperate  with  the  President 
in  any  way.  except  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  does 
not  provide  an  injunctive  process  by 
wliich  a  wage  contract  can  be  negotiated ; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  if  it  should  become  the  atti- 
tude of  the  steel  Industry,  would  merely 
mean  that  that  Industry  wanted  to 
change  a  controversy  over  a  wage  con- 
tract into  a  national  emergency.  This 
would  precipitate  a  very  serious  condi- 
tion. 

I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Pairless. 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  urging 
bLs  reconsideration  of  his  reported  atti- 
tude, and  I  have  sent  a  telegram  of 
congratulations  to  President  Moreell  of 
the  Jones  k  Laughlln  Co.  on  his  attitude. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
telegrams  may  be  printed  at  length  in  the 

RZCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mr.  Benjamik  F.  Fatrliss, 

Fresident,  United  StaUs  Steel. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

1  cannot  believe  that  United  States  Steel 
has  clearly  understood  the  dangerous  Impli- 
cations of  ita  declination  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  wage  rontroversy  In  the 
steel  industry  from  becomlnf  a  national 
emergency. 

In  sa3ring  that  you  will  cooperate  only  In 
the  method  established  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  United  States  Steel  is  caving  that  it  Is 
willing  to  risk  making  a  national  emergency 
out  of  a  wage  disagreement  which  Is  now 
only  a  typical  contest  over  the  termination 
of  a  labor  contract. 

If  the  leadership  of  United  States  Steel  Is 
followed  by  the  steel  Industry  generally,  it 
will  mean  that  the  Industry  Is  putting  Itself 
In  the  position  of  trying  to  create  a  national 
danger  that  will  force  the  President  to  use 
the  Injunctive  process  to  enable  the  steel 
companies  to  operate  at  a  profit  through  the 
labor  of  men  who  are  compelled  to  work  at 
wage  rates  to  wlilch  they  have  not  agreed. 

Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  the  steel  Indtistry  would  mean  only  that 
they  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  anything 
resembling  a  class  conflict  In  the  United 
States  would  be  destroying  all  hope  of  es- 
tablishing tntemationai  peace.  It  Is  clasa 
conflict  which  has  produced  the  present  des- 
perate situation  in  which  mankind  finds 
Itself.  Bvisiness  leadership  and  Government 
leadership  should  leave  nothing  undone  to 
prevent  a  national  economic  emergency  from 
arising  In  the  United  States. 

Steel  Is  a  commodity  of  such  Importance 
to  our  economy  that  United  States  Steel  and 
other  steel  companies  which  taks  the  risk 
of  creating  an  emergency  are  assuming  an 
awful  responsibility  which  the  country  wlU 
know  how  to  assess  when  the  crisis  arises  as 
a  result  of  their  refusal  to  cooperate  wltb  the 
President. 

Before  the  steel  Industry  ssiwmwi  this  re- 
sponsibility, let  its  leaders  reaUas  that  the 
fairness  of  the  injunctive  process  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  still  a  matter  of  basic  contro- 
versy, but  more  important  that  this  act  sets 
up  no  plan  whatever  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  wage  controversy.  Its  only  ef- 
fect Is  to  compel  the  workers  to  labor  for  80 
days  and  then  the  public  will  be  left  helplesa 
with  an  economic  crisis  In  which  the  whole 
country  and  the  whole  world  wUl  be  involved. 


There  Is  no  basis  for  tbe  aaaximptlon  tbat 
because  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provldea  a 
temporary  method  for  de&llng  with  national 
the  President  of  the  United 
ts  barred  from  u»lng  any  other  method 
to  maintain  Industrial  peace  and  to  pre- 
vent a  national  emergency  from  arising. 

I  have  wired  my  c<»gratulatlons  to  Ad- 
miral Moreell  o(  Jones  M  Laughlln  for  bis 
actlc«i  In  expreeaing  wllllngneaa  to  cooper- 
ate with  President  Truman. 

Let  me  urge  United  SUtea  Steel  to  take 
a  similar  position.  Leaders  in  bualnesa  and 
In  gf^vernment  owe  as  great  an  obligation 
to  their  country  now  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  creating  a  national  economic  emergency 
as  they  old  during  the  war. 

JoszFH  C.  O'lCABomrr. 

Admiral  Bin  Moczxix. 

President.  Jones  4:  Loughlin  Steel  Co, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 

May  I  not  sincerely  congratulate  you  on 
the  action  taken  by  Jones  ft  Laughlln  In 
acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Prealdent  of 
the  U  -.ited  States  to  cooperate  with  him  In 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  controversy  over 
wages  in  the  steel  industry  from  becoming  a 
national  emergency.  This  controversy  now 
is  nothing  more  than  a  typical  contest  over 
the  termination  of  a  labor  contract. 

It  can  be  turned  Into  a  national  emer- 
gency with  disastrous  restilts  not  only  for 
everybody  engaged  in  the  steel  Industry 
but  for  the  entire  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

It  la  true  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 
Tides  a  method  for  dealing,  by  injtinctlon. 
with  national  emergencies,  but  it  Is  not  an 
effective  method  of  dealing  with  such  emer- 
gencies, not  only  because  the  fairness  ot  the 
injunctive  process  Is  still  s  matter  of  baste 
controversy  but  also  because  it  is  limited 
In  scope  by  the  law  itself. 

Moreover,  the  wage  controversy  in  steel 
Is  nor  yet  a  national  emergency  and  It  need 
not  k>ecome  one  If  the  President's  plan  Is 
followed.  The  great  need  now  Is  to  avoid 
an  euaergency. 

Leaders  in  business  and  In  government 
owe  as  great  an  obligation,  in  my  opinion, 
to  their  country  now  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  creating  a  national  emergency  aa  they 
did  during  the  war  because  we  are  now 
seeking  to  establish  Intematkmal  peace,  and 
the  development  in  the  United  States  of 
an]rthing  resembling  a  claaa  conflict  In  a 
national  economic  emergency  would  be  de- 
structive to  that  end. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  trust  that  other 
leaders  In  the  steel  Industry  wUI  adopt  your 
statesmanlike   attitude. 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahoiixt. 


Pablk  Power  aad  Prfrate  Power 
Gwperate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

or  GZOBClA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  14,  1949 

Mr.    WHEELER.      Mr.    Speaicer.    five 

REA  cooF)eratives  and  five  municipalities, 
all  located  in  extreme  south  Georgia,  will 
receive  large  reductions  in  electric  rates 
as  weU  SLS  assurance  of  an  adequate 
power  supply  under  an  arransement  re- 
cently completed.  The  municipalities  as 
well  as. the  cooperatives  purchase  their 
power  requirements  for  resale. 

The  municipalities  and  cooperatives, 
the  Georgia  Power  Co.  and  the  Georgia 
Power  It  Li«ht  Co..  have  entered  into  a 


^ 


4i516 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ihree-wmy  acreement.  Und«r  Its  t«nns 
OMTglA  Power  Co  will  deliver  to 
GMrgte  Power  k  Ucht  Co.  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  putolle 
TIM  OeorUa  Pmmt  *  licht 
Ob.  win  !■  tarn  deliver  an  aqial  amount 
of  energy  to  these  customers  at  actual 
Into  account 


The  price  charf ed  by  the  Oeorfia  Pow- 
er Co.  to  the  Georgia  Power  li  Ught  Co. 
will  be  •  S  wOBb  per  kllowmtt-bour  The 
price  charged  by  Georgia  Power  k  Ught 
Gb.  to  the  cooperatives  will  be  7  75  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  and  to  the  municipai- 
tllaa.  tbS  BiBi  per  kilowatt-hour.  When 
titt  towna  acquire  their  own  transformer 
mabatations  the  price  will  be  reduced  to 
tilt  aaae  level  a-,  the  price  paid  by  co- 
operattve-HBameiy.  7  75  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

The  rate  formerly  paid  by  cooperatives 
averaged  between  13  and  13J  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  The  price  paid  by  munic- 
ied  froB  akoot  12  mills  to  2  5 
per  AUovatt-honr.  The  reduction 
to  coop*,  rati ves  and  munldpaii- 
tics  wW  amount  to  approtdSMtely  tl30.- 
000  per  pMT.  averaging  atoot  10  percent 
for  the  rwo  groups. 
While  the  reducuon  in  rates  Is  of  great 
an  even  irreater  advantage  of  the 
rMBent  is  that  it  tmcmmm&m  wide 
of  rural  electrtteaMon  ta  the 
Georgia  Power  k  Light  Co.  territory 
Thearea  haraCefore  has  been  handi- 
capped by  iMk  of  an  adequate  power 
supply  The  enlargement  of  the  power 
resource:^  will  be  of  gqnai  bCDCflt  to  the 
municipalities  in  that  tl  wfll  facflltate 
growth  and  industrial  development. 
llMat^  progress  of  the  entire  area  wUI 
hi  fttwlatod.  tnataad  of  retarded  by  lack 
of  aioquate  electric  power  at  low  rates. 
Tlie  contract  is  for  5  years,  but  the  co- 
operaUves  have  the  right  to  cancel  It  at 
the  end  of  S  years. 

The  Georgia  Power  Co.  has  recently 
Med  145.000  kilowatts  of  modem. 
••eJent  ifoam-etectnc  generating  capac- 
ity to  Its  8Ute-wtde  system  In  addl- 
tloa.  H  has  300.000  kilowatts  under  con- 
•trucUon.  It  was  the  availability  of  these 
mw  power  rcsouroes  which  enabled  It  to 
undertake  the  delivery  of  power  to  the 
south  Georgia  area. 

The  three-way  agreement  Is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  constructive  results  which 
can  be  achieved  by  a  spirit  of  ■>«H^W>I 
helpfulness  between  private  utilltloi  and 
RIA  cooperatives.  It  marks  a  milestone 
In  electrical  progress  from  which  a  whole 
region  benefits. 


ia  Uy-Off  Rales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTEK 

u»  Ksw  voaa 

SI  TUB  uoosB  or  manmamrTATtym 
Tkmn^w.  /aly  t4.  !949 

Ux  IfULTER  Mr  Speaker,  many  of 
By  coUeagueo  BO  douM  iMkV*  been  flooded, 
as  I  have  boon,  witb  roQiaoota  from  per- 
aooo  In  the  eivU  service  who  are  being 
released  froaa  thm*  petttkms  becaiae  of 


reductions  In  force  and  for  other  rea- 
sons. Today's  Washingtoo  News  contains 
an  article  by  John  A.  Overholt,  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
which  gives  a  clear  and  concise  explana- 
tion of  the  civil-service  regulations  ap- 
pUeaMe  tb  lay-offs.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  here  an  answer  to 
mtM^^^t  the  inquiries  which  we  have  been 
getUng 

OvnHOLT  Kzruinvs  Chanoh  m  Lat-Otv 

Rmjm 

<By  Joaa  Cramer) 

CtvU  Seitif*  Cfnnilislon  recently  an- 
nooncad  Important  ehangm  in  lu  lay-off 
raiaa  for  PMler&l  tmployccs.  Tb«  man  who 
drafted  Umm  ebangca  la  Um  aiaa  who  knows 
moat  about  them.  H«  ta  CIvfl  ganlca  Com- 
miaalon'i  John  Overholt. 

Today.  (M  takaa  over  tbla  column  to  as- 
plain  luat  wtiat  the  new  ruiaa  are  about — 
and  bow  they  flt  In  with  tiM  old  onaa. 

(By  John  A.  Ovarbolt.  U.  &  Civil  Serrlc* 
Commtaalon ) 

Many  pcopla  ara  curloua  about  recent 
changea  *n  the  raguiatlona  (overnlng  reduc- 
tlona  In  force  In  Faderai  ■naiittaa  They 
are  aiao  curloua  aa  to  former  provMaas  which 
hava  ao«  haan  akaa^M. 

No  rbaagaa  have  baea  oaada  in  ibm  baalc 
pftnctpisa.  Coaapakitkm  ta  baaad  oo  the  four 
major  poinu  ■pactflad  in  tha  law.  which  arc 
(1)  tenure  ot  employment.  (2)  veteran  pref- 
erence. (3)  length  of  acrvice.  and  (4)  efll- 
clency  ratla^ 

gach  ot  thaae  poinu  ia  cnnslderad  undar  a 
ranking  ayalam.  Permanent  employaaa  rank 
higbast.  in  group  A;  war  aaivica  and  tem- 
porary-tndeftnlte  employ aaa  ara  nint.  tn 
group  B:  and  temporary  employcaa  il  y  low- 
eat.  In  group  C 

roca  aiB  aaocva 
Wlthm   each   group   there   are   four   eub- 
1.  fa 


group  2.  for  aooveterana  wliaaa  aBeleiicy  rat- 
tnga  ara  good  or  better:  sobgroup  S.  for 
war  vetcraaa  Wtm  sMsliacy  ratings  leae  tban 
good,  and  aabgrovp  <  tar  nonvetarans  with 
ratings  leaa  than  good. 

ncTLOTua  coMvm 

CompetiUva  areaa  and  competitive  levels 
are  somewhat  confuaing.  but  the  real  point 
la  that  eaployaea  eoapete  aeoordlag  to  thalr 
Joha.  AU  tha  joba  In  which  tha  aatpinjaaa 
can  ba  ahtftad  around  In  their  daily  work  are 
In  dlract  eonpatitlon  in  a  raductkm  in  forca. 
The  employaaa  la  dlract  compeUtlon  are 
ranked  oc  a  "retantlaa  raglater  '  by  groupa 
and  by  aubgroupa.  and  according  to  reten- 
tion polnta  within  aubgroupa.  They  are  then 
"reached  for  action"  in  direct  ortlar.  begin- 
alBg  at  the  bottom  of  tha  isglaf 

Tban  there  la  a  aseond  rtagrai  at  eompa- 
titlon  baaad  oo  quaiiflcatlone  ot  individual 
employaaa.  according  to  subgroup  prefer- 
nua  meana  that  a  parsMDaat  status 

or  "bump"  a 
.     .  »nt    line   ot 

tf  ha  Baa  Ilia  Baeaaaary  quaiiflcauona.  A  p«r- 
vatoran  can  dlapiace  any 
ivetaran  In  a  job  for  which  ha  ts  quail- 
and  a  nooatatua  war  veteran  can  dls- 
plaea  a  nooatatua  sasployae  who  u  nonvat- 
Fonhwaiuia.  an  empioyaa  aaay  go 
to  a  Job  ttvm  which  Be  Bad  baaa 
lad  a  statu*  easplafaa  with  8 
years  otmrrtm  la  considered  for  joba  In  other 
dtlaa  ■ovaver.  an  employee  artth  "humping 
nghu"  eawBot  plefc  aia  Job;  tha  agency  da- 
rk In. 


date  It  will  baaooas  effective.  The  notiea 
must  ba  given  at  laaat  30  days  to  advance  of 
separation  or  demotion  or  tranafer  to  an- 
other city,  and  should  be  30  days  before 
going  off  active  duty.  However,  an  agency 
haa  authority  to  raquira  an  employee  to 
take  annual  leave  at  any  time  and  In  an 
aaaarpaaey  can  require  employees  who  do 
not  have  annual  leave  to  take  leave  without 
pay.  The  notice  must  also  tell  employees 
ot  their  right  to  appeal  to  tha  Civil  Servica 
Commlaalon  within  10  days. 

Under  tiie  former  regulations,  status  em- 
ployacs  tn  subgroups  A-l  and  A-2  were  given 
l-yaar  notices  before  separation,  which  In- 
eluded  all  annual  leave  and  aatsaded  fur- 
lough without  pay.  Thla  eetaadad  notice 
waa  waived  If  the  agency  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient approprlatlona  to  cover  tlM  total  an- 
nual leave.  Baeauae  of  numerous  waivers  of 
thla  provision,  moat  of  the  employaea  did  not 
receive  the  bcneflta  of  1-year  noticea. 

The  new  regulations  do  not  require  1-year 
noticea  at  any  thaa.  but  give  reinstatement 
priority  to  status  employee  In  A-1  and  A-2 
for  1  year  after  the  data  of  their  noticea. 
Since  reductions  tn  force  are  usually  caiiaed 
by  reatrlctad  approprlatlona,  the  savings  In 
terminal-leave  payiaenta  will  permit  more 
employaea  to  be  retained  when  reductions  In 
forca  have  to  ba  made,  and  thoae  who  are 
separated  will  stUl  have  an  advantage  when 
there  are  vacanclea  to  be  flllcd. 

BICWT  or  APFCAI. 

There  Is  also  a  ciiange  with  reference  to 
exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tions. Hereafter  when  an  agency  wants  to 
select  an  employee  out  of  ragalar  erdar, 
or  deny  blm  an  offer  of  ««m*>MT  job  for 
which  tie  Is  qualified,  or  to  avoid  ills  rein- 
statement prlor'ty.  It  muat  give  iiim  a  state- 
ment of  the  reaaons.  and  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  the  reaaons  In  writing, 
If  the  employee  la  not  aaUsflad  with  the  dc- 
clalon  on  his  answer,  he  may  ^paal  within 
10  days  to  the  Civil  Service  CoamUaalon.  Tha 
teet  tn  any  such  caae  la  whether  the  reaaona 
will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  aervlce. 

The  new  metiiod  wUl  permit  the  retenuon 
of  the  beat  quailfled  employaea  in  imrltloaa 
wliare  their  scrvlcea  are  urgently  needed,  and 
the  right  of  appeal  ahould  protect  employcaa 
from  dsdafcaM  baaed  oo  favonttam  or  prej- 
udice. In  any  case  where  the  facu  clearly 
Justify  an  exception  in  order  to  promote  the 
efBclency  of  tha  aervlce.  the  exception  should 
be  authorlaad.  but  exccptlona  which  are  not 
baaed  oa  dear  facu  should  aot  be  made  and 
will  not  be  approved  in  appealed  rasas 

Although  the  rcgulationa  are  still  com  plea 
t>ecauae  of  the  many  conflicting  laaues  which 
are  involved,  they  have  been  expressed  z 
briefly  and  ara  pcrtiapa  a  UtUe  clearer. 


Fe^erai  ExpeaJitBui 


or 


TWiarv  aavr  »onca 

U  aa  ca^ 
job  In  asai 

jBBIafBUM 

la  given  a  i 
the   acttoo 

Mogaa  eaat  ba  fcapl  la  Bla  own 
luallDa  la  tDraa,  aad  H  ao  ether 
Iter  Blm  ta  tha  same  pade.  Be 
aattac.    TBla  aoUec  taUs  him  ot 
proposed  ua  Bla  earn  aad   the 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  RmvavLVAinA 

IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr  RICH  Mr  Speaker.  thLs  admin- 
istration Is  the  greatest  spending  ad- 
ministration of  all  time.  Mr.  Truman 
In  his  address  last  night  prat  us  a  philos- 
ophy that  I  have  nerer  heard  of  in  all 
my  life,  that  the  only  way  to  be  suc- 
««B8ful  Is  to  spend,  spend,  spend,  and 
squander,  squander,  squander.  If  we  do 
that.  Just  remember  that  the  Congress 
Is  respon.<<lble  for  this  action.  It  Is  the 
Bioat  outstanding  piece  of— I  do  not  know 
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what  to  say — ridiculous  advice  I  ever 
heard  of.  The  speech  last  night  was  so 
rldlcutoiu  that  I  woke  up  at  5  o'clock  this 
Bwrff'"!  and  I  got  to  thinking  about  it. 
I  never  knew  of  anybody  that  made  such 
a  statement  as  that  in  all  my  life,  as 
the  President's  address.  It  was  ill  ad- 
vice. Ill  timed,  and  nothing  sensible  about 
it.  If  anybody  in  my  business  or  any- 
body I  associate  with  would  make  such 
a  speech,  giving  such  advice.  I  would 
want  a  psychiatrist  to  look  at  him. 

Members  of  Congress.  I  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  in  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  financial  condition 
of  our  country  at  this  time,  and  I  Insert 
herewith  table  giving  the  population,  the 
farm  income.  Federal  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  gross  Federal  debt,  showing 
Mi  .  Truman  is  the  greatest  spender  of  all 
time: 
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Depressioo  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  MSW  TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNT.\TIVM 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  before  me  an  article  and  an  edi- 
torial which  are  particularly  timely  In 
view  of  the  President's  Mid-Year  Eco- 
nomic Report  which  was  sent  to  Congress 
.on  Monday  of  this  week.    This  article. 


entitled  'Will  the  Economic  Storm 
Break?"  is  from  the  July  1949  Interna- 
tional Teamster,  the  official  organ  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
This  article  and  the  editorial.  Time  for 
Action,  from  the  same  magazine,  stresses 
the  importance  of  public  works  and  ad- 
vance public  works  planning.  Although 
written  before  the  President's  report  was 
issued,  it  is  timely  inasmuch  as  the  Pres- 
ident has  made  a  strong  recommendation 
on  advance  planning. 

Wnx  THx  Economic  Broaac  Bkkak? 
(By  a  Teamster  staff  writer) 

Are  we  beaded  for  a  depression? 

If  we  have  a  slump,  wUl  It  be  aa  severe  ai 
tlie  1929  crisis? 

Can  public  works  play  an  Important  part 
In  providing  joos  in  a  slump? 

How  do  we  stand  on  our  public  worlts  plan- 
ning situation? 

These  are  questtona  which  dlstini)  laljor 
aa  economic  storm  signals  become  m(we  and 
more  evident  on  the  horlaon.  What  do  the 
storm  sig"«^'«> — production,  sales,  Inventory, 
purchasing,  prices,  and  unemployment — 
portend? 

Production:  FYom  a  postwar  peak  of  195 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index,  over-all 
production  haa  skidded  to  179  in  April  aa 
compared  with  188  in  April  1948.  Auto  pro- 
duction is  stUl  up  but  machinery,  textiles. 
shoes,  leather,  and  furniture  have  stiffered 
sharp  cut-ljacka.  The  1949  over -all  decline 
Is  described  as  mild  and  gradual  as  com- 
pared with  the  30-percent  drop  in  1920-21 
production  and  the  25-percent  drop  In  1929 
and  sharp  drop  in  the  1937-38  set-back. 

SAIJKS    ABE    HOLDING 

The  problem  arises:  How  much  and  how 
long  will  the  production  decline  continue? 

Sales  volume:  Sales  are  holding  up  better 
tlian  the  economists  believe  we  have  a  right 
to  expect.  High  prices  and  lowering  Incomes 
are  InCuencing  thla  factor,  however. 

Inventory:  Our  production  machine  lias 
t)een  filling  our  pipe  lines  of  supjjly.  but  since 
last  fall  we  have  stopped  building  Inven- 
tory and  have  l>egun  to  cut  Into  It.  Tempo- 
rarily, we  are  selling  more  than  we  are  pro- 
ducing and  eventiially.  when  the  production- 
supply  situation  geu  more  acute,  production 
will  be  resumed  In  many  lines,  say  olwervers. 
The  inventory  situation  now  is  described 
as  healthv. 

Purcliaalng  power:  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  has  been  edging  down  In  the 
last  several  months.  Economists  tell  iis  that 
there  Is  still  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  pur- 
chasing power  In  c\irrency.  savings  accounts, 
and  Government  securities.  It  would  be  a 
good  guess  to  say  that  most  of  tills  ia  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  wage  earner  making 
tS.OOO  a  year  or  less.  It  takes  that  much  and 
more  to  support  a  family  on  a  standard  of 
living  that  Is  far  from  luxurloua.  That  flgura 
the  experts  caU  disposable  Income  wiU  be 
smaller  this  year  than  It  was  in  1948. 

Prlcea:  We  have  seen  a  gwural  decline  In 
prices,  but  not  enough  haa  been  reflected  at 
the  retail  level  to  make  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference. Moreover,  there  has  been  a  slight 
push  upward  in  the  cost-of-living  Index. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  2 
months  of  upward  rise  In  the  Uvlng-cost 
figure.  But  prices  are  flattening  out,  and 
If  consumer  resistance — almpie  refusal  to 
buy-^<»ntlnue8  to  assert  Itself,  we  can  expect 
more  pronounced  declines.  Price  exits  in 
consumer  goods  due  to  competition  are  be- 
coming more  frequent  also. 

coNsxTicns  cAunocs 

Consumers  htb  becoming  a  far  more  posi- 
tive force  than  they  were  10  cm-  20  years  ago. 
They  know  when  prices  are  too  high  and  are 
refusing  to  buy  unleaa  they  have  to  these 
days.  But  the  over-all  declines  have  not  been 
enough  to  cause  any  aharp  stimulation  la 
purchasing  except  in  spots  and  In  a  few  com- 


modities, iioreovar,  bwrtaanmen.  manufae- 
turers.  etc..  are  not  buying  at  any  prlaa  as 
they  did  In  1940.  1947,  and  1948  beeauae  tbey 
knew  they  could  make  a  profit.  They,  too, 
are  becoming  cautioua. 

Employment :  Bwan  Oague.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Latxir  Statistics,  In  a  recent  speedk 
said  that  we  have  about  S.OOO.COO  Jotaleea, 
which  Is  a  figure  more  than  tbree-quartars  of 
a  million  above  that  of  last  year.  Be  eays 
the  figure  "is  not  likely  to  fall  much  below 
this  level  for  the  balance  ot  thla  year." 

Some  non-Government  economists  btilavo 
this  figure  is  short  by  a  sut>stantlal  margin. 
They  t>elleve  that  unemployment  is  nearer 
four  or  five  mtlllon  and  will  go  up  aharply 
during  the  next  several  months. 

Unemployment  Is  spotty,  with  severe 
suffering  reported  tn  some  areas.  The 
spotty  cliaracter  of  the  unemployment  Is 
ahown  In  the  lateat  iaaue  of  the  Lat>or  Mar- 
ket, official  report  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

"Nonagrlcultural  employment  declined  tn 
aU  but  10  areas — 8  at  theee  in  the  West — 
but  loases  wwe  slight  to  moderate  in  a  vast 
majority  of  caaea  •  •  •  manufacturing 
down-trenda  {vedomlnated  In  evory  •«>- 
nomlc  region  in  the  country  •  •  •  te^ 
dividual  area  oompattsana  reveal  leas  favor- 
able changes  thla  yaar  aa  oompared  with  last 
in  75  areas  and  mora  favotmbla  ehangaa  tn 
20  areaa."  say  caoarpca  from  tlM  VMeral'  Se- 
curity Agency's  official  report. 

In  addition  to  theee  rtanisr  atgnala,  other 
factors  play  a  part  in  dSBMBamtlnf  tha 
genCTal  economic  slow-dowB.  Oopaldaratton 
must  tM  given  adjustiusnts  neeeasary  due 
to  the  increaaes  in  population.  Not  only  is 
our  whole  population  growing,  but  more 
people  are  coming  Into  the  lalxw  ftvce,  par- 
ticularly from  high-school  and  college 
groups.  Moreover,  with  price  levels  still 
high  many  of  the  elderly  worlcers,  wlvea, 
mothers,  and  so  forth,  who  cannot  afford  to 
retire  or  ronaln  out  of  the  work  force,  til 
add  to  the  numl}er  needing  Jot*. 

TSCHNICAL  CHANGES 

Technological  advances  are  being  made  in 
many  fields  and  these  usually  result  In  soma 
lalxtr  displacement.  Over  the  long  haul 
these  changes  and  advances  are  becoming 
markedly  Lmix>rtant. 

Business  failures  have  shown  an  upward 
trend.  The  squeeae  of  competition  and  tha 
lack  of  buslneas  experience  are  adding  up  to 
a  sharp  toll  in  business  ventures,  all  of 
which  cause  distress  to  owners  and  hired 
hands  as  well. 

The  psychological  attitude  of  l>oth  bual- 
ness  people  and  ultimate  consumers  is  an- 
other storm  signal.     Many  buslneas  organ- 
Izatlona  have  exiensive  plans  for  ptant  ex- 
pansion  which  woiUd   provide  considerable 
employment   l>oth   in   construction    and    in 
ultimate    service    requirements.    The    con- 
struction backlogs  in  thla  class  of  building 
Is   undoubtedly  great,   but   an   attitude   ot 
wait  and  see— one  of  caution — is  prevailing 
and.  as  a  result,  expansion  plans  are  slowed     1 
down.    Thus,  many  thousands  of  useful  and    ' 
necessary  JolM  are  denied  due  to  the  cautious    j 
attitude  of  businese. 

But  do  all  of  theee  factors  add  up  to  a 
slump?  Do  the  signals  portend  stormy  eco- 
nomic weather?  Many,  if  not  most  Govern- 
ment economists  have  to  date  not  exhibited 
any  pronounced  signs  of  alarm.  But  you 
can  give  no  flat  answer  to  the  question :  Will 
th«w  be  a  depression? 

In  its  third  wp"""'  report  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  said  that  "No 
teciinlques  of  analysis  can  forecast  with  as- 
surance the  actions  and  reactions  of  a  free 
people." 

iiuaaaswr  raoM  itta 

■ven  if  we  were  to  have  a  sharp  eeononle 
noae  dive — and  moat  eoonomlsu  say  we  ara 
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In  any  such  direction — Um  att- 

ij  or  UUa  7«tf  would  be  quit«  dtf- 

ttaft  an«r  Um  1»»  bust.     TIm 

rval  toonaaale  eosh- 

telp   )«t    thtn^   dowa 


Support  prices  for  fanners  ar«  g\iarantl«s 
tlMt  Um  days  of  tiM  p^nny  MictkMM  will  not 
to  rsp— tsd.     The  support  uf^tmm  ts  by  no 

tNMM«  ja  sfilcuKv*  this  tar  oad  votild 
ptoraal  headaches  ■tmilar  to  those  of  30 
ftars  sffo 

We  have  g^iaranteed  bank  deposits  under 
(he  Federal  Oepoait  Insurance  System.  We 
wtU  not  have  a  flood  of  bank  faliiires  such 
as  that  iMiing  up  to  tl»  haali  hottday  of 
rch  IMiL 

•y  the  CmplofnMit  Act  of  IMS. 

Iflfl 

of  thres  top  eeonoiale  experts  and 

eontlnaing  studies  of   the 

e-ferer  chart.    They  sdvtae 

kt  on  afespa  to  «ak«  to  prwant 

Ike  Mtfaral  ■asaras  Board  has  certate  (te- 
eai  rsfolatory  powsrs  haportant  tn  a  crisis 


The   asMptdBM   by   taatnessmen    of    the 
at  plaiMttnc  and  tMm  aaassMty  of 
piannlnc  aatf   the   em- 
flf  paMIC  varks  as  raecbanum  ts 
to  provMs  a  measure  of  coofldenca 
and  ftabUlaatlon. 

wauc  woascs  sTuatn 
Thsae  eoaliloaa  art  dsalgned  to  Uke  some 
of  the   serenty   out   of  aeonamle   decrines. 
^lothe  man  who  ta  out  of  a  Job  and  has 
"^    hla^unemployroent    eompensatkm 

aa  a   ahote  ars   Interested 
than  In  cushloos  to  soften  the 
T*ay  want  Jobe  to  privlde  a  decent 
Btlnt  ff»  themselves  and  their  famlUes. 

In  this  ronnarttoa  incraaasd  attention  U 
hatef  dlrscta«  toward  ptihUe  works  and  pub- 
U«-warfe8  planning  All  iiihiumIbIi  whether 
i^iat  or  rtghtlst.  acres  ttel  poMlc  works 
*"  ~  >t  •■<  strateflc  weapon 

It  ihouJd  be  said 
_  th«t  we  are  woefully  behind  m 
tmt  puWie- works  piaimhu.  We  are  years 
behind  in  planning  am^  flOBstructlon 

••  yn  tbsrt  hot  been  relatlrely 
'  of  p«Mte>w<arfes  projects     Ws 
hn«ipttat«.  tewrr  tystems.  pub- 
sprovements.  highways, 
other    ttaaa.    The 
MM^   from   any    nccaaalty  of 
Ithtlng  a  deprsssloo.   have  not  bean  Mt 
As  a  rsault.  wa  have  an  ■niiiiiihUhin  of 

as   tlOO.ooo.OOOOOO— in   ths   State 


•»>»«•  lew*  IS  pradteotad  cm  asads  for  a  l»- 

-  ^  today's  eoati 

flsure    Is   not   abnormally   larae      wa 
tO.aOO.SSS.SgS  in  as  tsmb,  aM  U 

ihoae  of  today.  •OMKsraWy 

Bars  la  tha  way  the  aiporu  feraa 

!i?«!?;"*'^!L5?*****  "^  »^  oio^ass.. 

OSO.OOO  for  acfcooia:  •S.ASO.ooo.cos  for  aawars 
•n4  wataiwurfea  and  sanitary  UnprwsaaMata: 
IS.a00.000«S  for  hoapttals;  HJOO.OOO.MW  for 

for  puSUc  butidtngs; 

pvMle     sei'vtrt     pUnta. 

developmaata; 

and  hlKhwaya 

up  to  what  top      ^     _ 

of    our    growing 

At  tha  snasM  rata  af  aapeodi. 


tore  four  or  Ave  billion  dollars  per  year,  we 
wotild  ba  aaarly  28  years  building  and  by 
that  time  we  would  have  yet  more  needs — 
thus  we  would  never  catch  up.  really. 

Constrwruon  is  the  basis  of  so  much  of  our 
seoncmy  that  we  might  turn  to  current 
Sgorss  a  moment.  Any  drastic  changes  In 
tha  eonstructlon  level  can  have  sharp  effect 
•lattM  0f«ar-aU  aooafany.  In  llMO  estimates 
potot  to  S1I.3M.SSS.000  tn  construction,  of 
which  •6.000.000.000  would  be  in  public 
sources  and  the  balance  from  private  sources. 

But  what  would  happen  If  construction 
should  go  Into  a  sharp  decline — It  has  on 
piirkwi  eecaalona.  If  private  building  fell 
by  one-half — which  is  unlikely — we  would  be 
faced  with  the  serious  ta&k  of  shoring  up  the 
economic  breach  by  Ailing  some  of  our  great 
publlc-work.4  needs. 

The  question  Is :  Are  we  prepared  to  go  Into 
action  with  a  public-works  program  If  It 
should  become  necessary?  Unfortunately, 
the  answer  Is  "No."  The  sad  fact  Is  that  we 
have  biueprlnu  for  only  M.fiOO.OOO.OOO— and 
some  critics  aay  less — worth  of  public  works. 
This  would  include  $3,000,000,000  which  the 
Psderal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  says  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wUl  spend  and  ga.SOO.COO,- 
000  Ln  State-local  projects. 

PUINS   MOT  SKABT 

•As  matters  stand  today."  says  llaj.  Gen. 
PbUlp  nemlog.  our  leading  expert  In  public- 
works  administration  and  for  several  years 
Federal  Works  Administrator,  "we  simply  are 
not  ready  with  plans  which  could  both  sta- 
billae  the  construction  cycle  and  help  to 
bolster  the  business  cycle.  In  general,  the 
States  and  municipalities  are  not  ready  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  ready." 

It  takes  from  fl  months  to  2  years  to  ad- 
vance plsns  from  the  Idea  through' biueprlnu 
until  we  are  ready  to  put  men  to  work  on  the 
stta.  If  we  have  a  sharp  cut-back  In  the 
we  would  be  caught  short  and  would 
whsiist  our  "ahaif"  of  plans.  We  might 
•••  agitation  for  "made  work"  type  of  the  old 
Works  Prograaa  Admlnistratka. 

Made  work  gives  immediate  and  quick  em- 
ployment, but  too  often  adds  UtUe  to  the 
of  the  Nation  Fiabllc 
hand,  has  a  "multiplier" 
.aSa:  jobs  tn  related  In- 
duatrlaa  and  aofeataatlal  upward  push  In  the 
whole  economic  machine. 

Why  arent  we  ready  The  Government  has 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  authorisation  to 
make  advance  plans     Auth  -tredjune 

30.1947.    ITndar  this  suthon  ,  .e  V  of  the 

War  MobUlaatlon  and  Recoawwtton  Act  of 
1M4— 460.000.000  was  provided  by  Congrew 
for  repayable  loane  to  State  and  local  units 
ftT  biueprlnu  of  eome  02.800.000  000  In  po- 
tential work.  *^ 

Today  8  707.  a  blU  apooaored  by  Smiators 
Ciacaa  PFFTta.  Deoncrat.  of  Plortda.  and 
"■■oaoaa  F  Oaxaw.  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  le  languishing  in  the  Senate  Com- 
■Uttee  on  Pobitc  Works.  Reprseenuttvc 
BALa  Booas.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.  Intro- 
duced a  Houae  bill  providing  for  advanced 
pteaning.    No  action  has  been  taken  on  this 

B.  R.  aoss. 

PMBOd  tba  Hooaa  and  is  before 

M  to  pvoMde  for  MO.OSO.OOO  in  loans 

planning       While    this   would 

help,  the  revulu  would  be  woe- 

anx  sTvaua 

JAMaa   ■.   ICtnuuT 
MnntMia.  sponsor  of  tha 
i»««.  ts  eoBoBaaMliv  «nii  a  • 

ate  liberals  la 

be  called  the  "Icunomic 


IStS  "  This  bUI.  In  draft  form  to  date  and 
•at  yet  introduced,  would  set  up  a  NatioaMU 
BMMMie  O>i>peration  Board  with  managa- 
■■■*•  »•*"».  o^piculture.  and  the  Oovemment 

la  a  top-level  eco- 

^  unit  which  could 

tei*  aatlon  to  curb  alarming  in- 


flationary or  deflationary  movements.  Tha 
Job  of  the  bill  would  be  to  provide  the  au- 
thority for  the  brains  and  the  know-how 
whereby  the  Nation  could  keep  the  economic 
machine  working  in  the  interest  of  high-level 
employment.  Sponsorship  of  the  bill  In- 
cludes with  Senator  Mttskat.  Senators  Elbkit 
TROMAa.  of  Utah;  Bstxn  IfcIfARoir.  of  Con- 
necticut: Pippn,  of  Florida.  KarAuvn.  of 
Tennessee;  Hnicraarr.  of  Minnesota;  Spask- 
UAjt.  of  Alabama,  and  KiLcoaa.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  sponsorship  insures  a  decent 
hearing  if  and  when  the  bill  comes  up. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nation  marks  time 
snd  hopes  for  the  best.  Those  who  know 
thai  paMle  works  have  pronounced  value  as 
a  dapraaakm  weapon  of  the  first  order  watch 
the  various  economic  storm  signals  with 
mounting  alarm.  They  know  that  these  sig- 
nals spell  danger  and  they  want  to  ward  off 
that  danger  with  weapons  which  can  be 
forged  In  minimum  time. 

Labor  hss  a  real  stake  tn  this  problem  of 
advanced  public  works  planning.  Leaf  rak- 
ing and  improvised  work  are  unaatisfactory 
substitutes  for  useful  construction.  Pxiblie 
works  add  to  the  Nation's  resources  and  re- 
verberate Into  other  Job-glvlng  lines  of  en- 
deavor, thereby  giving  the  whole  machine  a 
healthy  forward  puah. 

Labor  can  do  Itself  and  the  Nation  a  real 
service  by  urging  the  consideration  and  paa- 
sage  of  a  comprehensive  public  works  ad- 
vanced planning  program.  And  many  econo- 
mists as  well  as  many  labor  leaders  believe 
that  time  grows  short  and  the  storm  signals 
now  evident  imphaaliii  that  poslUve  and  de- 
cisive action  la  tmparative. 

TIMS  rOB  ACTION 

Baewhere  tn  this  issue  of  the  Interna- 
tional Teamster  Is  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  advance  planning  of  public  works  aa 
a  neceaaary  factor  In  providing  depression 
Insurance. 

The  economists  are  by  no  means  uniform 
in  their  forecasts  as  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen la  tBo  ooming  months  or  the  next  couple 
of  years.  Boom  say  the  high  level  of  employ- 
ment and  purchasing  power  will  continue. 
Others,  and  we  believe  a  growing  number, 
are  far  more  peaalmlsUc  than  their  colleagues 
in  reading  the  economic  portents.  This  lat- 
ter group  looks  at  the  curves  on  their  charta 
and  sees  that  most  uf  them  are  going  down. 

Bconomists  from  these  more  pessimistio 
brethren  differ  among  themselves  as  to  how 
far  the  curves  will  go  down  and  how  long  tha 
levels  Indicated  will  remain  low.  But  they 
sU  know  that  these  lowering  stStlaUaal  cxirvea 
expreeeed  in  human  terms  mean  unemploy- 
ment—bow  great  we  dont  know.  But  the 
problem  of  unemployment  la  getting  mora 
and  mure  amta. 

We  would  be  wise  as  a  Nation  If  we  did  a 
bit  of  economic  forearming — we  should  not 
wait  UU  a  serious  depression  starts.  We  hava 
some  excellent  cushions  to  soften  a  de- 
pression blow.  These  are  discussed  In  our 
article,  but  we  cannot  depend  on  "cushion." 
We  know  that  Jobs  are  the  answer  and  we 
■fcOM*^  be  ready  to  get  Jobs  moving  tn  de- 
P*MHd  araaa  or  on  a  natinnal  baals  tf  need  be. 
MonasaMa  generally  recognise  the  usef  ul- 
neea  of  pobUe  works  as  against  Improvised 
or  "made"  work  But  we  cannot  have  useful 
public  works  without  planning  for  It.  And 
the  plain  fact  Is  today  we  have  a  woefully 
small  sheU  of  public-works  bluepnnu  and 
we  would  be  in  no  position  to  go  forward 
with  anything  Uks  a  decent  program  IT  we 
need  It 

We  hope  that  we  will  not  need  to  draw  on 

any  sbaif  af  Wweprtnts  to  giva  )oha.    But  It 

to  ahtar  gwavaBMatat   folly  to  ba  vnpr*. 

I  for  aa  aooaoBlc  ckarm.   And  the  doxida 

•  •■rtar  by  the  ttoab. 

^*  bops  IBat  Congress  takes  as  a  major 

antidiiaimiuu  step  the  cnactnaat  of  a  raal 

for  advance  publlc-wurka  pbaurtng.    Tha 

Appropriated  would  be  about  the  beet 

~Jc  inauranea  we  couid  buy. 
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His   Mentality   and  Hit 
Morals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irxw  TOKK 
IN  THl  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Harold  Rosen- 
berg, entitled  'The  Communist.  His 
Mentality  and  His  Morals."  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  Commentary,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  its 
kind  I  have  read.  In  addition  to  being 
an  excellent  description  of  the  current- 
day  Communist  it  points  a  strong  warn- 
ing to  those  deluded  persons  who  might 
affiliate  with  them,  as  to  what  may  be 
exp)ected  as  Communist  expediency  wav- 
ers back  and  forth. 

THz  comiuaiar,  bis  Mcmurr  aitd  hib 


(By  ttarold  Rosenberg) 
*^uch  I  prias  the  doubt" — Broamlng.  Rab- 
bi Ben  Ezra. 

The  »Tigit«t>»wn  of  GUbert  and  SuUl van's 
era  may  have  been  bom  either  a  Liberal  or  a 
Conservative,  but  no  one  was  ever  bom  a 
Communist.  Nor  Is  this  form  of  "greatnaas" 
ever  thrust  upon  one.  Nor  Is  it  soosafebSag  to 
be  llghUy  grabbed,  aa  the  p«^odte  party 
porgea  throu^out  the  world  attest.  Becom- 
ing a  Communist  can  only  be  schieved.  the 
party  chiefs  often  declare,  through  an  intense 
procesa  of  aelf-tranaformation — a  procesa 
that  may  never  be  relaxed  without  the  riak 
of  sliding  back  into  an  earlier  condition  of 
being.  The  psychological  and  ethical  ardu- 
ouaneas  of  making  oaeaelf  a  Bolshevik  is  also 
testified  to  by  the  Confessions  of  the  Re- 
pentant Kz-Comrade  which  constitute  such 
a  livelv  branch  of  modem  litMature.  As  part 
of  their  Bulshevik  discipline,  the  heroes  ctf 
KifTsatlirr  and  others  had  to  conquer  every 
personal  sentiment  in  themaelves  and  at- 
Uln  the  subjective  state  of  professional  exe- 
cutioners. The  Communist's  trained  readi- 
ness to  cnuh  his  sympathies,  and  the  hal- 
lucinaUons  that  indxice  that  readinaaa.  can- 
not, however,  be  Isolated  from  other  aspeeta 
of  hla  ooBMtructed  character.  In  doing  so. 
the  eoafeasion  literature,  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  moral  disillusionment,  tends 
to  portray  the  Oommunist  ss  a  "sick"  human 
being,  rather  than  as  a  new  coherent  entity 
purposefuUy  conatructed  out  of  human  ma- 
terial. 

The  Communist,  th^.  Is  an  Invented  type 
Into  which  a  smaU  fraction  af  contemporary 
humanity  has  been  able  to  convert  Itself. 
This  type  was  brought  into  the  world  by 
Lenin.  He  was.  and  is.  its  creator.  We  shaU 
discuss  later  poaalhle  differencea  between  the 
author  and  hW  creation.  But  reading  the 
recent  biographies  of  Lenln  by  David  Shub 
(Lenin:  A  Biographyl  and  Bertram  Wolfe 
(Three  Who  Ifade  a  Revolution) ,  one  cannot 
fail  to  reccglnte  In  the  personality  of  the 
founder  of  bofthevtsm  the  primordial  fea- 
tures of  the  Communist  of  today.  Here  is 
the  man  who  struggles  eeaaeleasly — "for  24 
boura  of  the  day"  and  even  in  his  dreama, 
Axelrod  noted — through  organisational  plot 
and  counterplot  to  grasp  unebailangert  con- 
trol of  the  revolutionary  mowaant.  first  of 
Russia,  then  of  the  entire  globe.  This  man 
ta  motivated.  Wolfe  wisely  dtacams.  not  by 
arrogsBde  or  lust  for  power  bot  by  his  "un- 
shakable oonvtrtlon  of  his  own  rlghtneas." 
Primarily,  be  ts  a  man  whoee  every  set  is 
ImpcUed  by  the  certainty  that  he,  and  he 


alone,  knows  what  must  be  done  on  behalf 
of  the  futtire  of  the  revolution,  and  hence  of 
mankind 

KvoT  Camamnlat  ta  a  oaaU  repUca  of  thta 
rho  kaofwa.  Hto  knowledge  ta  beyond 
qoeatlon.  like  that  of  the  revotattaa- 
ary  leadirr  In  Sartre's  movie  the  Ch^  Jam 
Down,  who  through  being  dead  has  found  out 
what  will  happen  to  the  Insurrection  sched- 
uled for  the  next  day.  The  Communist,  too. 
possesses  a  nontareettlal  prescience  and  can 
assert  without  Qm  support  of  evidence  what 
tha  situation  ta  and  what  policy  U  required 
to  meet  It.  Here,  for  example,  in  a  prewar 
Soviet  film,  is  a  Communist  who  has  arrived 
at  a  collective  farm  lar  out  in  the  steppes. 
Trust  him  to  know  that  it  Is  best  for  the 
farmers  to  stop  slaughtering  siuplus  cattle 
and  take  to  cle&rir  overgrown  land  for  fod- 
der. Or  here,  in  a  war  film  or  novel.  Is  a 
Communist  at  a  battletront.  He  does  not. 
like  the  directing  personnel  of  other  armiea. 
confine  h<"meif  to  giving  orders  and  getting 
them  carried  out.  More  like  a  scout  leader 
than  a  commander  of  men.  he  bears  an  aroma 
of  perceiving  what  has  been  ordained.  He 
wUl  recognise  the  moment  chosen  by  history 
for  hta  company  to  stand  and  die  agatnaf 
ov«^helming  odda.  And  he  wiU  know,  too. 
how  to  scare  up  some  trick  to  prevent  thta 
lethal  decision  from  yielding  its  logical  re- 
sults. In  factory  work,  in  mining.  In  forestry, 
hta  role  is  always  the  same.  And  above  alL  In 
the  revolution,  source  of  hta  authority.  What 
ta  the  drama  of  the  Octobo'  revolution  to 
the  Communtat  but  the  Bolshevik — from 
Lenln  himjM»if  in  his  flat  or  at  a  caucus  to  the 
leather-Jacketed  emiaaary  among  the  peas- 
ants of  some  dtatant  village — foreseeing 
everything,  bringing  everything  to  pass?  (Ac- 
tually, of  course  even  an  account  most  biased 
on  the  side  of  historical  neceaalty,  Uke  Trot- 
sky's, cannot  describe  the  Bolshevik  aelsure 
of  power  without  creating  an  Impieaiinn  of 
Improvise  Uon  and  chance  that  verges  on  the 
farcical.  One  recalls,  for  Instance.  Lenln  in 
disguise  yet  recognised  by  everybody;  Keren- 
sky  leaving  the  winter  palace  in  an  open  car 
waving  to  the  insurrectiontats;  the  conunia- 
sar  of  war  on  a  horae  with  a  pistol  in  hta  hand 
galloping  to  the  defense  of  Petrograd.) 

AU  the  other  traits  of  the  Communist  are 
delved  from  hta  knowingness.  For  in- 
stance, his  calm.  This  commissar  seems  a 
bit  on  edge  as  to  the  success  of  the  revolu- 
tionary measure  he  has  Just  proposed  for 
planing  plneboarda  <»r  attacking  a  convoy. 
Don't  worry.  Hta  anxiety  ta  intended  only  to 
arouse  suspenae  In  hta  audience  of  dtadpies — 
like  an  acrobat  deliberately  ml.salng  a  try  m 
order  to  make  hta  curtain  act  seem  a  greater 
triumph.  ActuaUy,  the  Bolshevik  knows  hta 
plan  wlU  succeed,  and  is  internally  at  rest. 
Indeed,  hta  calm  ta  de^)er  than  that  which 
comes  from  mere  conflrtence  In  a  specific  out- 
come. For  even  U  hta  project  does  not  mc- 
ceed.  it  will  still  have  soooeeded.  It  will  hava 
been  the  correct  thing  to  do  htatorlodly — 
there  was  no  alternative — and  if  he  was  mis- 
taken who  could  have  been  right?  Since 
htatory  ta  continuoua.  the  presuit  failure,  like 
that  of  the  Red  Army  In  1941.  to  hievlt^aly  a 
conulbution  to  the  larger  success  that  will 
become  visible  in  the  long  run. 

The  Communtat's  composure  has  a  fatherly 
cast,  almost  divinely  fatho-ly.  Like  a  wise 
parent,  he  knows  that  growth  and  the  vic- 
tory of  reaaon  are  compelled  to  issue  by  way 
of  simple-mindedness,  incomprehension, 
misguided  exuberance.  For  those  of  hta 
non-Communtat  feUow  cltiaens  who  poaeesa 
theae  handicaps  he  therefore  keeps  prepared 
the  all-enduring  smile  with  which  toddlers 
are  encouraged.  Before  him  shines  the 
pedagogical  motto  of  Lenln:  patiently  ex- 
plain. As  we  shall  see,  thta  slogan  does  not 
apply  to  disputes  with  Intellectual  oppo- 
nents: It  ta  reserved  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  guUtlessly  backward.  Who  these  are 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  party  line — even 


Catholics  and  capitalists  may  during 
"front"  periods  be  included  an\ong  the  In- 
nocently lagging:  at  other  times  they  are 
malicious  schemara.  Paternal  aSacUon 
atreams  from  the  reaponaltafUty-laden  young 
Coountmist  upon  the  gray  bead  of  tba  UUt- 
erate  Ivan  who  remalne  folklorlatioslly  at- 
tached to  hta  hand  plow  or  machatte  until 
the  superiority  of  the  tractor  baa  been  ex- 
plained to  him:  upon  the  liberal  profeeaor 
who  ta  studying  the  rudiments  of  Marxtam: 
upon  the  corpse  of  the  boy  of  14  who  has 
blown  himself  up  undo-  a  German  tanlu 
The  love  of  the  Bolahevlk  ta  the  love  of  the 
shepherd  for  hta  flock:  and  its  tolerant  facial 
exiuvsalon.  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  smug- 
ness, boredom,  and  ahaant  mlndadnwas.  ta 
duplicated  on  Sunday  momtnga  in  homaa 
and  chapeta  throughout  the  world.  It  ta  a 
phjrsiognomical  summary  of  the  social 
worker's  ideal  of  human  existence.  The  paa- 
toral  species  of  affection  comes  Into  exist- 
ence only  in  the  preeence  cf  thoee  standing 
in  an  acknowledged  retatlon  cf  InteUecttial 
InTsriority.  The  responae  it  alms  at  ta  the 
open  mouth  and  widened  eyes  of  sudden 
grateful  comprehension. 

Fables  of  sheep,  idyllic  as  they  are.  con- 
tain the  psychology  of  impending  doom. 
The  wolf  ta  either  lurking  at  the  edge  of  the 
peaceful  meadow  or.  disguised  tn  sheep's 
clothing,  has  penetrated  the  flock  ItaelX. 
Without  thta  ever-present  threat,  the  shep- 
herd's vocation  would  amount  to  but  Uttle. 
In  each  situation,  fortunately,  the  Commu- 
ntat discovers  the  traditional  lupine  foe.  "We 
must  remember,**  said  Lenln.  "that  we  are 
at  all  times  but  a  hair's  breadth  from  in- 
vasion." Curiously,  however,  the  Commu- 
nist's wolf  exists  in  a  kind  of  double  image — 
he  snaita  and  shows  hta  fangs  at  the  frcm- 
tier.  yet  at  the  same  Instant  baas  fraternally 
close  at  hand  under  hta  false  sheep's  head. 
Of  course,  he  ta  really  two  separate  wolves. 
One  ta  the  outside  wolf,  from  Czarlam  to 
American  imperialism:  the  other,  the  inside, 
or  sheep's  clothing  wolf,  from  Manahevlsm 
to  Trotskyism.  But  the  ConuBOBiat,  per- 
haps bees  use  the  sheep  fable  conforms  In 
some  profound  way  to  hta  metaphysics,  al- 
ways instats  that  there  exists  but  one  mono- 
lithic wolf.  In  hta  factional  struggles  long 
befcare  the  Revolution.  Lenln  dtacovered  the 
anisotropic  formula :  Menshevlk-Czartat. 
Since  then.  Libu'ata  have  been  white  guard- 
Ists:  Socialtats.  British.  German,  French, 
Japanese,  etc.  imperialists:  Trotakyists  and 
righttats,  "sgents  of  fascism." 

The  wolf-ln-the-«heep  Image  ta  the  most 
dire.  Both  Shub  and  Wolfe  quote  Lenin's 
characterization  of  hta  own  attack  on  the 
liensheviks  as  traitors  tn  1907:  "That  tone, 
that  forxnulatlon,  ta  not  designed  to  con- 
Tlnce.  but  to  break  the  ranks,  not  to  correct 
a  mistake  of  the  opponent  but  to  annihilate 
^^Tn^  to  wipe  htm  off  the  Zaoe  of  the  earth." 
Tlie  wolfy  woU  repreamta  mertiy  a  physleal 
oppoeltKm  that  may  ba  evaded  or  pacified  by 
oompromlae.  TIm  aheepy  wolf,  however, 
threafeena  to  tlaitToy  the  vary  groond  of  tha 
Communist's  cslstanee,  hta  shepherdom;  and 
ba  must  be  annihilated.  Thta  enemy  from 
within  repreeenu  any  oppoeition  to  Com- 
muntat knowledge  bom  not  of  ignorance  but 
of  contrary  knowledge.  The  offending 
knowledge  need  not  be  political  or  histori- 
cal; it  ta  enough  that  it  leads  to  Informed, 
rather  than  naive  noncooperation.  Thta 
collective  fanner  opposes  clearing  brambles 
and  favors  eating  the  calves  because,  besides 
wanting  meat,  he  has  calculated  that  the 
land  ta  not  suitable  for  tUlage — he  ta  a  soctal 
revolutionary  white  gtiardtat.  Thta  worker 
withholds  enthusiasm  for  a  new  speed-up. 
becatise  in  hta  experience  such  methods 
bring  no  increase  either  In  wages  or  in  out- 
put: he  Is  a  Trotskytat  Fascist  saboteur. 
Principle  resistance  to  the  Communist's 
historical  omniscience  ta  the  malignant 
mark  of  the  evil  third  person  in  the  sheep 
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th*  Cooi- 

■tf  ttB  tonlcn    cnaul. 

MnMd  Into  tlM  al«n 

Um  pM*aff«i  voe»ttoa.  vblcb 

tt  oiMli  duty  to 

tnmm  rM«l 

meVff 


to  an  tilt*  ot  tlM 
'P'.tM  b«  IS  Ma  Intellectual.  Bxn 
•U  truth  haa  bacn  autnaaattaOly  b«- 
htm  by  hla  iithwapea  to  tte 
partT.  ha  li  aa  i—atiaiir—l  «too  Baa«  aot 
thinJi.    Tba  OhhmmM  li  flflMi  ertlelaid  tar 

(BiMI  ti  MSBtsl  aciMlty  tf  ona  cui 
by  tt*tB9  >t  op"*    T^c  Cofnmuntst 
li  OTBtaMpttMiaa  of  tba  non-CcxnmunUt  in* 
kuai.     Tha  l«ttar  foaa  ttaroofh  all  tha 
I  of  thinklbf.  bfiM  at  bast  ba  eaa  only 
to  arrlira  at  «ha<  la  alraatfy  kaeva.    At 

win  lead  him 
tk  with  a  mind 
of  hia  <Mm  «IM  taflatf  at  oaa  Umm  or  aaotbar 
to  4avta«a  tnm  aad  batray  LtBlnlaaa.    Actu- 
ally, the  IMaMaattMla  are  ruperfluo\is  people. 
Given  tba  pcaatnt  anflntahad  atata  of  bla- 
tory.    tbay    may    bava   eartatai    vaa    when 
fMaadly.    But  ttartato  no  tvtura.  and  tt 
to  ba  aHfictodB  at  tbam.    Tbe  un- 
iD  ba  prcfatred 
In  tbii  fwnactloo.  tba  mind  of  the  Com- 
munUt   la   tnTolTad   In  a  profoiDMl   (noatle 
tbomJit  raala  on  tba  rim  of  arror. 
la  flvan  to  tha  atmpla.    Aak 
or  tha  paaaant  and  ba  will  teU 
700  what  la  blddan  from  tha  scholar  and  tha 
Aftor  ha  had  movad  into  tba  Kram- 
■loh  talla  tia,  'Xanin  enjoyed  Incognito 
contact  with  the  wmimon  paople  of  Moacow. 
•1th   tha   man   on   tha   street,   tha 
lahorcr  and  paaiant.  to  get  thair 
on  tha  Botahaefk 
rniiiil  thalr 
althar  baalahad  or  shot.     In  hia 
wtth  Ttotaky  jn  dialacUca  and  logic 
•una  years  a«o.  James  Bumhant  cried  out 
iiwttgnantly  when  hla  oppouaot  spoke  of  "tha 
dlalaetlca  of  a  f oa  "    Why  not?    If  tha  worker 
"      bte  way  of  kaovlnc  Uiat  la  supanor  to 
'a  or  Plakhannea.  why  not  a  foa?    Or 
•  ■feMfW  iiaaa  tha  fax  la  ootorl- 
otaaty  taiMa«  with  tetaOaetuaJUm  and  ba- 
atdaa  moat  ba  harder  to  ort^alaa.    Hot  that 
It  la  otttra«aoua  to  speak  of  tha  wtatfom  of 
the  rtiwptotoa.  of  antmala.  or  evea  of  thinga. 
»  *•  tn  tha  beat  myaUoal  and  poetic  iraditluo 
la  avpportad  by  tha  axparieooa  of  great 
If  maiHcaa  of  grataa  af  aaai 
or  oW  voBMB  IB  tha  foraat  are  mora  raeai^lAf 
than    tb»   dlacouraa    of    UiteLlectuaia.    why 
ahould  one  kind  of  loteUectual,  the  lianilst- 
LMtfalat.  be  p-tvOafadr*    I  ragrat  that  It  la 
not  poailMa  to  da?alop  funher  at  thla  tlma 
this  fttmlMMBtol  cODUadlctlon  of  Maralam. 
haa  tha  correct  answer,  the 
saeka  to  control  tha 
Be  doaa  not  always  seek 
that  with  Lenin  power 
'  ttaalf  la  but  one  means, 
'  oaa.  tar  mantp- 
-  "  _»y  cun- 

Httttonnaaaii  tMa  mm  1  limyiii  irtly.  but 

to  reach 

to  tha  aMchanlmaf 
tt  aaaa  ean  ba 

Tto  tha  OnmmuiUst  the 

■■*  *  •*•  •orid  la  aa  orfaalaatloa  chart. 
Lenin's  natlonai  prim  am  aawwl  be  under, 
stood  without  taking  this  teto  aaeount.  From' 
'"^  to  Itll  tha  life  of  Lenin  la  a  saga  of  aoa- 
Biajorttlaa  tn  coBeaatioaa.  aputting 


•ettmiaaaf 

-we  iMte 
I  not  a  luat 


and  annihilating  oppaaltlmi  fmilliwis.  pack> 
tng  aditartal  boarda  aad  aaaamtttaaa.  clial> 
it^Ua.  laying  hold  of  mem- 
party  frniii.  wito tiBltotinn 
a  Hoe  of 
LuxemtHirx  near  the  be<(1nnlng  of  hla  1( 
ship,  "la  cut  to  the  control  of  party  aetlelty." 
Wrife  poinu  out  that  factional  dlaputaa  en- 
gaged Lenin's  atuntlon  to  a  greater  estent 
tn  1913-14  than  the  Impending  World  War. 

To  ba  engaged  la  eotnbat  withovt  patiw. 
for  M  hotoa  to  the  day.  la  the  n— nalBfa 
way  of  being  equal  to  hla  world.  wlMiaa  pri- 
mary law  la  eosabat.    (The  Matory  of  an  bu- 
mao   aoelaty.   paat  and   praaant.   has   been 
tha  history  of  claaa  atmgglea.)     Oooraga  to 
therefore   Indispensable   to  the  Comtoaalat. 
and  that  be  to  couragaotaa  goea  without  say- 
ing    His  courage,  howaiai.  to  of  a  different 
than    U    met    wtth   alaawbere      Tba 
:y  of  bto  own  death  almply  doea  not 
Interest      him         Indlrldual      attachments. 
power    over    which    glvee    death    Its    terror. 
hold  a  aaeondary  place  In  bto  existence.     By 
temperament,     understanding.     Taluea.     the 
threatened  curtailment  of  hU  personal   fu- 
ture haa  BO  meaning  to  him.     As   for  the 
ftitare.  he  already  knowa  what  It  will  con- 
tain.    Thus  neither  lo^  nor  eurtoelty  con- 
test bto  wtuingneee  to  rlafc  hto  life.     In  the 
face  of  torture,  too.   hto  own  or  another'a. 
hto  courage  prsasisaa  ita  dlatlnctlon— alnce 
he  larka  the  raaetkm  of  horror      It  to  tba 
of  tha  Innar  atata  of  the^  tor- 
vho  raaamblea  a  hunuut  being,  that 
freesn  otir  spirit.     We  do  not  feel  horror  at 
the  agony  Inflicted  by  the  surgeon  beeausa 
we  know  why  be  "attacks"  hto  patient.    The 
Communlat.  acoaptlng  aa  sulBctont  bto  po- 
Utleal  axplanaUoB  of  torture,  and  knowing 
why  hto  enemy  Inflicts  tt  upon  htm.  to  never 
horrified  by  it     Thus  enduring  torture  to  for 
hlto  a  :nirely  phyalcal  ordeal  limited  by  tha 
raalatance  capaelty  of  hto  body     8<j  far  to  ba 
Immune  to  the  shock  of  mystery  that  eeen 
aadtots  among  bto  tormentors  apftear  to  blm 
tn  a  poUtlcaJ  rather  than  a  paychologlcal  or 
aaoral  parapaettto:   they  only  Imagine  they 
torttuw  for  plaaami    actually  it  to  the  policy 
they  haea  aeeaptad  that  ttima  them  into 
flcada.     ifanea  tha  Oommunlat  finds  noth- 
ing  qnaminnabls    in    tha   party's   enllattng 
of  former  Oeatapo  or  SB  bmu  In  the  seririca 
of  cpmmuntom.    Tha  only  laaua  for  blm  to: 
Rave    they    abandoned    the    program    that 
made  them  fasetot  murderers  for  one  that 
makee   them   the   vanguard   of   the   working 
class? 

The  readiness  of  the  Communtot  to  clasp 
to  hto  boaom  tha  hated  enemy  of  yaatarday 
and  to  daaMHtoa  aa  traitors  and  monators  hto 
tonmr  alllsa  and  even  adored  Issilsii  baa 
oftan  lad  him  to  be  considered  cynical  or  Im- 
■Mral.  (^to  the  eootrary;  such  reversato  of 
)tMlgmetit  and  feeling  are  the  very  key  to  the 
Communlat's  morality  and  the  fullcat  exprea- 
sloo  of  hto  constructed  character  Accom- 
panied by  the  strongeet  paaalona.  they  have 
Bothlag  la  rnMiiw  with  avlMhaa  in  attitude 
reatUting  from  a  aera  ahaaaa*  or  relaxation 
of  j^tnclples  Iforally  weak  or  Indifferent 
people  may.  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  col- 
laborate with  indtvlduato  whom  they  have 
denounced  and  drop  former  fHeMto  aa  a  Ua- 
bUtty.  but  thto  to  maraty  a  ahlfl  to  ralallBna. 
With  tba  Oommuntot  a  change  tn  tha  poUey 
of  tha  party  tranaforma  the  nature  ttaalt  of 

ImpanalM  ■niiaasslt  dtsappsata  and  to  re- 
placed by  •ooaavelt  the  demoeratlc  chara- 
ploa  of  tha  paoplaa.  while  tha  toototlooiat 
paaca-lovar  of   thto  aMmlag  atoaafm  thto 


aftamoon   aa   a 

or  HiUar : 
cf  tba 


line.     Thua 
•tern  from  a 
the   Bwral 


Nasi  It  to  as  If 
aaver  lived  before  tha 
If  their  entire  extot- 
ibem  l»y  the  party 
uatot'a  )udgmanta 
lea  of  being,  and  are 
of    that   metapfaystca. 


The  guaatlon  of  what  a  Churchill  or  a  Brow- 
der  to  having  been  dactded.  the  Communtot 
bestows  upon  thlm  tha  complete  measure  of 
bto  conumpt  or  adtilatkm.  W^en  a  new  de- 
ctoion  to  maila.  a  n«w  Cbxirchill  or  Hitler  or 
Browdar  appears,  and  the  present  judgment 
to  cxtlagolabad  in  lu  opposite. 

Slaee  tha  way  hto  being  to  defined  by  tha 
party  alone  deiaimliiaa  wbrthar  a  man  ba 
good  or  evil,  tba  prlvato  baoi  or  atfiantaga 
ha  haa  brought  to  tha  OoaMMMlM  ptaya  M> 
part  In  tha  lattar's  JodgaHM  of  btoi.  Noa- 
Conimuntou  or  Inoomplate  Coouauntots  have 
been  shocked  to  find  thamaalvaa  aaaa ui  ted  In 
the  speechaa  of  Cotamimlati  who  have  been 
thalr  don  frlenda  and  who  have  accepted 
tmwmm  ftam  them.  8ucb  an  attack  to  no  sign 
of  althar  ingratitude  or  bypocriay.  It  to  aa 
act  eooatotent  arlth  the  metaphysical -moral 
stnjcture  of  the  Communtot  type,  In  which 
individual  expertonca  haa  ao  place. 

Accustomed  to  moral  aiiiMgiiitlai.  f«"fT*tt- 
Ing  emotlona.    heaiutlons.   doubts,   we   aro 
CQoatantly   astontohed    both    by    the    auto- 
maOle   workinga   of   tha   Communist    moral 
maebantom    and   the   Immediate   and    total 
character  of  the  emotional  raaponms  it  pro- 
duces    In  this  srea  It  to  wa.  not  the  Ckran- 
ton  peasant,  who  stand  gaptag  hafora  a  twen- 
tieth-century iupermachlne.    A  narrative  In 
the   DcTk   Side   of   the   Moon   preaenta    tha 
contrast  between  old-style   feeling  and   tha 
Cosnmuntot-made   model.     It   to   told   by   a 
Polish  gu-1  who  waa  deported  to  Ruaaia  dur- 
ing tha  Stalin-Rltler  pact.     In  a  settlement 
for  delinquent   gtrto  she   and   other   vouaf 
PoUah  deportaea  had  boon  tbroatened  with 
death    by    aovtet    IMtow-taantaa    who    re- 
wnted  tba*  atubbom  rafnaal   to  acknowl- 
edge that  Poland  "bad  oaaaed  to  extot."    AU 
thto  was  suddenly  changed  when,  after  hae- 
tng  been  attacked,  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  algned  the 
V«Qllab-Sovtot  agreement.     A  poimeal  direc- 
tor b  ought  the  glrto  tha  glad  ttdtaga.    **■• 
waa  smiling  and  joking  (they  now  bricmg  to 
the  flock  I. ~  the  narrative  continues.     "Thto 
news  was  so  unexpected  that  we  were  quite 
stunned.     A  thousand  thougbta  croeeed  my 
mind.    Tha  faalli^  of  bapptoam  waa  marrad 
by  a  stui  sttmigm  raatlmiliiii  of  the  wrooga 
wa  had  atiMrad.    Tba  Soelat  gtrls  cried  'Da 
■diaatfulyat  Polaha.'  'Hall  Poland  '    We  kept 
silent.     From   that   moment  we  were  hero- 
ines, and   Poland   became  a  nation  with  a 
great  paat  and  a  great  future  ** 

The  Poltoh  elrls  were  atoiuied  into  silence 
by  their  conf5lctlni?  f»Hnga.  In  which  per- 
sonal rsasntment  played  a  big  part.     In  con- 
traat    the    Russian.'!    forgot    Instantaneoualy 
that   they   had   once   thought   these   young 
people  had   earned    death    by   choosing   for 
them.<wlvee  the  nonextotence  of  Poland     Tha 
Polee  had  been  reborn  with  a  great  past  and 
a  great   rutins  out  of  the  new  party   line 
Aa   alllto  tbay    tasirsid   to   be    hailed    for 
that  harotam  iHUeh  pertained  to  all  thoea 
united  against  the  Naato  tn  the  people's  war. 
The   power  to   eraaa   and   reetore   human 
•tatua  to  given  to  the  Communist  by  bto  hla- 
torleal  dalnroyance.     Par  the  Cotomitolst  the 
bmtoBlty  of  an  tndlvldtial  ilea  la  bto  hto- 
torlcal   role   and   thto   role   to   at    all    tlmee 
wholly  vlalble  to  the  Communtot     Accord- 
ingly, hla  judgment  to  that  of  htotory  Itself. 
It  states  who  eztou  truly  and  who  haa  but 
a  aham  extoteuce.  in  that  hto  extinction  la 
already  axxlar  way.    It  to  aa  If  the  evolu- 
tionary prncam  announced  lU  preferences  in 
totMl   (erma.    Lenin  a  reference   to   an   op- 
ponent aa  a  poUUcal  corpaa   to  more   than 
Mi  wtlamta  of  tba  nUva  of  hto  vUws.    Uka 
Trouky  s   favorite   deacrlption   of   people   aa 
awept   Into  the  dust-bin  of   htotory  It  Im- 
pUto  that  be  haa  entered  Into  noo-being  m 
•wything  but  tba  pbyataal  aaiMa.    bettiaiiy 
killing  such  riraeaa  or  wiliig  tbam  to 
campa   simply   OOiMa   time    In   ttt 
"Tba  priaaoar  to  to  get  tt 
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to  atate:  "Up  to  hto 
lantoalwaja 


tba 


call  to  be  "hard" 
n*  ta  -■■  -^  >».i  !■■  t^A  ssB^ae^Mabia  aoHria  of 
bow  to  taiii  IS  iB  the  pionge  Into  acskm  the 
of 


to  • 
„  a  dcfbHAoB  of 

other  Und  of  animal 

aa  tba  traitor  la  made  of  a 

e.  so  alao  to  tba 


wtth  Oia  adanMaB.af 
M  foda  at  iuiiaiami     8h«b 
tba  aufptlae  and  rttotaata  of  Leain 
be  roceteed  trom  hto 
tOj.  be  doold  not  ajoaiaabaod  what 
had  made  hto  creature  Into 
cr.    Tct  the  ex^lanatiaB 
Moat  htotortana  of  tba 
point   to   the  strain  of 
Hechaev  s  Catecbtom  of  a 
on  tha  tijatelng  of 
tba 
It.  to 
hla 
bto    flgtire    of 
Doatoersky 

thla  d^w-'pit"*  "StavTogla.  yon 
ttfai."  cried  Pyotr  Stopaaofvttt 
aeatotlcally.  -•  •  •  Ton  are  my  tooL 
Toa  Injure  no  ^.  and  enryona  bataa  yon. 
You  treat  cecrfmM  as  an  aqoal.  and  yat 
everyone  to  mirUA  of  yoo.  •  •  •  To  aacrl- 
flce  life,  your  cnm  or  jAotbcr^  to  nc<htTig 
to  you.  Tou  are  just  tha  man  that's  nmieii. 
It's  jtiat  auch  a  man  aa  you  that  I  need. 
I  know  no  one  but  yotx.  Tou  are  the  leader. 
yoQ  are  tba  aoq  and  I  am  yam  worm.'*  Tha 


Has 
Lenin 
f  aU  to 


be  ceceaaary  to  rec- 
wttb  pood  wili,  for  hto  vio- 

to  aat  a  ^rrVSwr  of  uaatmttef  to  which 

to  preaeat  aa  an  ahatraetkm  tha 

if  lallibaaarimT   laaottba 

to 

of  man-b  aaleattoB.  alwaya 

ant.  thcron^  and  f«r*«Bt  tbam  that  off  tba 

eletooa?     Tba  fwUMamnom  of  tba 

of  biiniiinliriri  atten- 

of  the  aivgeon     Kaowtoc  tbat  hto  act 
to  tbaft  tt  to  uiiLBmary^bali^ 

pato  of  tba  patient.    Tba 

bBmanity  ttadl  aa  bla 

a  nruc  Bolahrslk'*  when  hto 
to  OBwanad  by  tba  Ula  whM^  hto 

of  XiBKto'b  idatlaai  to  tba 

)ect  for ftobate.   Tba< 

a  rather  abstract,  not  to  toy.  tbtoinglcal. 
form.  The  wrttlnip  of  tba  maater  and  de- 
talla  of  bto  btograpby  are  r^rm*'^  (or  ertdence 
or  rafottog  Stalin's  claim  to  be 
heir.  In  tba  tolknrtog 
I  ttmO.  try  to  aogpat  «by.  If 


prwtaaa 

caaof  thai 
[Of  thai 
of  pto^y 

tbat 

Wolfie  to  able 

of  power  in  1917. 

byccmvlctkma* 

Ua  liaaparamai 

nra  of  hto 
[  wtth  hto  dCDMoetatle 
St  wbo  Citt.  wmed. 

n 

formed  part  of  Lsnto^ 
,  tbM  doctrine  baee  bi 

It  tram  StaUntom?    The 
bqr  refaranea  to  tba 
Control  by  a 
to  r-1»**r^   woold 
.  liBOtoiaa  to  wUeb  one  eoold  dla- 

of  a  T-»"*«»«— *  to  wbIA  tha*  of  Stalta  baara 
coly  an  outer  reaemhlancc.  Thtxs  Ttotaky 
to  the  vloiaBt    iliasginmsnta 

1917.  to  Lentoli  yMd- 
liH.  Ill  ma>Birj  darl^rma  eeen  on  aoeb  ettal 
toaoea  m  Dreat  Utoaak.  And  IPalfa.  tea,  taa- 
ttflm  to  litBtn^  eonatant  aai*crttaciato  aBtt 
bli  ■miag.iism  to  adtott  cmra  openly,  to  Ma 
to  aiiettbtot  vat  a  hand  to  f  c 
foaa.  Tbam  md^t  hat 
to 
atalto.  too.  baa 

Ob  tte  otbor  band,  they        _ 

which  under  differ eut  dmmaotaBoaa  msgTt 
folly, 
laao  aoch  core  to  '• 


4 


acatlow  by 


tar-fe«cbad) .  LtnoolB^ 
te  for  Hoover^ 


for 
or  -dtad.- 

and  then 
in 

ttatif  to  the  adoratton  of  tba 
flgxre  who  for  him  to  the  world 
X  and  Its  promlae  of  bamam  bratb- 
salvatkm.  and  tranaceadamea. 
-fe  paraorallty  to  wttboot  a  ttaea  of 
MelaBce>-aIl  hto  htagrapban  conenr 
in  thla.  Of  the  Red  terror  ha  speaka  with 
alskoat  wtth  levity. 
4toCtirb  ttaelf  wtth  rcgreta^ 
nor  doaa  tta 
"Dont  yoa 

aaklng.  'nb^t  If  w«  do  not  iboot 
few  leaders  we^may  ba  ptacad  to  a  poatttoa 
where  we  would  need  to  shoot  10.000  work- 
era? '  Bren  the  lattar  m 
Itaclf  to  him  aa  bcyoad  1 

M  in  tha  maaaacra  of  tha 

Ruthlaaanaaa  for  blm  to  an 
e  means  for  cAaaenring  human  llCa. 
not  laaort  to  tt  on  hto  own  behalf 
or  for  bto  giofp  or  hto  aattoa — with  him 
death  to  not  in  the  employ  of  an  ego.  aa  wttb 


Unk 

occupant  of  tiie  KremUn  and  the  second  to 
the  f^ure  of  the  Cnmmnnlat. 
,  WOUO  and  flhtib  leaea  ao  doatot  tbat  tba 
o^aaBca  of  Laato'a 
xatal  eantrol  of  tba 
tba  to|>.    TD  thto  eztaat. 
pntabiy  a  K>gl«^< 
80  logical,  in  f  acv  that  tta 

of  tba 


ted  tbatr  rtgbt  to  thtok. 
on  artlde  I  of  the  party  con 


*Ob  thto  acore  tha  Lenlntot 

entirely  deluded.  Htotory  eonatantly 
Itself,  piaasttoa  oatwom  modaa.  re- 
turna  to  the  acenea  of  tta  rrliam.  and  ba- 
havea  generally  as  If  it  were  oeaaooma  wltb 
guUt 


ttv«  aobordiaattaa  of  aa  aattra  party  to  a 
few  guardlana  of  doetctoar*  And  kbortly 
aft«  the  Congreaa.  Trotsky,  who  had  aided 
wtth  the  opponenta  of  Lanln  on  article  L 
wrote  that  liutoli  "egucautisltsiir  would 
totng  it  about  that  **tha  orgaataattoa  of  tha 
party  takaa  the  place  of  tba  party  ttadf :  tha 


•The 


^  wiU  recall  tha  recant  apaaeh  of 
tba  attttada  of  tha  French  Cosn- 
mnnlata  to  tba  cvantof  an  toeaaton  of  France 
by  the  Red  Army.  Eto  sUaaaad  tbat  the  Red 
Army  waa  '"^^^yni  ■■■«»■  by 


to 
hadmadaa 

aa  saying,  "always  aaw  the  next  day  that  they 
did  not  know  what  they  had  bem  dc^ng.  and 
tba  revolution  whidi  they  aiade  waa 
tbay  aantart  to  maka." 

n.m'-Z _ 

traycd  by  Ptolbi.  tt  tol^t  be  aqoaOy 

Leate  waa  liattayad  by  tba  leejotutloa. 

linea.  one  cotdd 
as  to  what  the 
really 
BWtba  doetitaa  of  Leato  to 
tt 


to 

to 

oatyblBi 

ba  a  pre-World  War  I 
totoatype. 

id  fteah  toto 
Ltad  tha  Conunu- 
waatlon.  whateear 
Lenln*a  doctrinal  dwannrary.  makaa  tha 
Communist  of  today  toto  a  Lentatot  ragard- 
1am  of  hto  party'a  political  program,  regard- 
lam  <rf  whether  It  te  right,  left,  or  "cen- 
trist." regardless  of  whether  It  abandons  rev- 
olutitmary  polltica  for  coilabcrattan  or  ptahaa 
revolution  to  the  point  of  Inaaaa  advaatuoa. 
StaUn  aaw  in  the  exiatance  of  the  Commu- 
nist a  fact  above  mere  conaideratlons  of  pro- 
gram and  doctrine;  It  was  here  that  the  con- 
nection lay  between  Lenin  and  the  move- 
ment. Having  seised  the  leadership  of  the 
through  laying  hands  <»i 
apparatus  (a  deed  of  prop- 
er Laaauma) .  bto  strategy  lay  entirely  In  pre- 
wlth  It  and  reproducing 
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n  to  MTf*  hla  purpoM  •    Bt  tKIa 
ef  tb«  Lanlnlst  typ*.  th«  L*nln- 


hta   part.  Tiotoliy 
by  dortiinAl   tntcf 

of  whJfh   h«  pl«c«l  L«nln"i  Int^rns- 

hu  dcmocrmc^'.  tiMl  bta  c»p«cuy 

;  «r«r— «tl  irrato^aat  to  tti*  cuarmrtw 

itally.  Um  f orTDOT 

typ«. 

ftunky 

ttotnk. 

tbM  Lwtlnli 

ttwtf  «ne»  aad  tar  aU  tn  thli 

Sunky.  aad  tluit  Apart  mas  him  tt  bad 

T«i  ta  •■  acMot  Ttatiky  dtd 

tt.  for  MOM  Vkam  to  Um  non- 

to  •«*«■  htBlMtf 

Of  MHi  Vboat  natir*  to  that 
%^fig  tnixudm  «>lst  at  tha  ted  aC  thougtat 

Oraatad  ihal  lanln.  lor  aU  tha  author!* 
tananMB  of  hte  thcnisiat  and  acUon.  did 
baUtva  ta  dMnocracy;  g^'aotad  that,  (or  all 
tTlciktn  of  brtxig  rttht.  ha  could  M- 
that  tha  fact*  had  dadarad  him 
Oranuog  all  thli,  tha  doctrlna  of 
Botahavtaoi  la  not.  a*  Ttotaky  conUDdad. 
tharaby.  It  la  bo  llf«  Itaelf.  not  to 
Btnn*.  that  tha  r«oognltk>D  of  othan  and 
of  laUlbiUty  halong.  "That 
of  Lanln  aa  ravoiutloDiat." 
Woifa.  "that.  daH>lt«  hla  paaalonau  and 
attachroant  u>  oanuaUaed  organ- 
and  tu  rigid  oouuol  of  tha  maMM. 
Uw«M  both  into  tha  background 
tto  fff>r""t.  tumbling,  craativ* 
Ufa  of  th«  mllUoo-htadtd 
'  doctrtnatrc  appll- 
catloa  dr-n^aroua  to  th«  party  •  IIX*.  Thia 
itvlttOB  of  LaoUt  did  not  eraau  the 
Tha  OOBununlst  «aa  tha 
of  ihla  aBtamal  formulations,  aa 
oi  aiiy  aclantlat  or  dla- 
M  IB 

to  dli  with  klm. 
0«t  at  hla  tooftb  waa  bound  to  liaa  Iiantnlwa. 
satrtaa  without  tha  llTlng  man.  ftom 
tba  dialactleai  poaMbUl'y  of  BoUhavUc 


tha     eraatura 

tta  author* 

dtfaraakcaa   batwaao    Lanln    and    tha 

ualat  of  today  raf  ar  back  to  thM  dlflar- 

an   author  and  hla  craattoa. 

Inatanca.  oaa  who  la  aa  anthortty  to  hlm- 

.  aa  Ltrua  waa  hi  than  araaa  ot  tbaory 

party  work  Into  which 


m 


Oom- 

to 

of 


tha  abova.  I 
following  daaoiptloQ   of  the  Ch 
muniat  Party  today:  It  tadleatca  tha 


trf  h  da- 

in 

It  daala  with 

aa  a  aaparau  tntlty  and  by 

tu  aocial  mdepandanca 

batwaen 

of  ita  own  rula.    Th«B 

«i  that  tha  poUcy  fw  today  h 

at  a  aaw  rapitall— a  but  that 


and  Ita 

whan  n  dacMaa  tha  Uma  baa  coma 
aodaliam.  It  la  tha  party — cr  mora 
curataty  tha  atata- part j- army — which  to 
'  at  hhtotts  chaa^k  no  mattar  in  w! 

l»4t  ) 
*"  "   ■        MoMi     In    bta    RaAacttaiM 

I'a  obaarratlon 
aa  ha  hwmulataa. 
Into 
la    ah  Mia    hi 
li 

him  by 


(or 

ae- 
tha 


Haw 


what 


had  not  panatratad.  la  navar.  no  mattar  bow 
authurltarUn  ha  be.  comparahl*  to  tha  «•• 
who  takaa  tha  daad  fcr  hla  amhdiHy.  Tba 
living  man  eonvtnead  of  hla  own  rlghtnaaa 
waa  aavar  to  that  dagraa  aaahidad  from  par- 

%lon.  tha  man  who  fcaowa.  To  laalara  Lanln'a 
botahevum  In  tha  fbea  of  Lanhili  oraatura. 
Trotaky  would  have  had  to  do  nothing  laaa 
than  bring  Lanln  himaatf  back  to  llfa.  For 
artthout  Lenin,  party  damoerary  and  tha  ad- 
mlaalon  of  error  wara  to  tha  Bolahevlk  but 
alien  ihouchta— aa  Statin  aaMJ.  thougbu  o( 
a  Manahavlk. 


TU 


Crtc4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  ntBUJf  A 

IN  THX  UOOSB  OP  RXPRXSmTATTW 

Wednetdat  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  fipchker.  in  these 
cnuc&l  time*  when  otir  ycNitb  Is  bdng 
xubject«d  to  attacks  frotn  tbose  within 
our  country  that  beliere  In  false  philoso- 
phie<s  and  foreign  isms.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  to  this  House  that  the  An- 
derson College.  oX  Anderson.  Ind..  is  en- 
couragmg  lt«  students  in  the  American 
way  of  democracy,  and  recently  I  hhd 
sent  to  me  two  manuscripts  from  recent 
history  examinations  given  by  Val  Clear, 
one  of  the  profeann  of  that  school,  and 
these  manttscrtpts  ▼ery  ably  presented 
the  views  of  two  of  the  students  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  creed. 

I  would  like  for  the  entire  Houm  BCin- 
bership  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
them,  and  I  am  now  Inwdlng  them  In 
the  Rscoas 

TBS  AMiBicAjf  camm 


(Sy  rrad  Straehal) 

(A)  A  craad  <cfado).  Webatcr:  1m  a  brlaf 
praaantatlon  of  amantlal  doctrtna." 

Mr  deftaMlat  of  tha  imarlran  craad.  hi 
the  flnt  pwaim.  Jmm  S.  Itii.  la: 

I  ballava  tliat  all  men  ara  craatad  aqoal 
(tiM  rtglkt  to  aocial  statuaK  I  bailor  In 
"cartaln  InaUanabla  rtgbu.  amnf  th«m  lUe. 
Ubarty.  and  tha  pursuit  of  bappteam."'  I 
batiava  in  tha  foor  grant  fraadoma  aaapha- 
alaad  by  Prmiiint  Booaavalt.'  naaaaty.  "traa- 

worahlp.  fiaailnM  troaa  want,  and  fraadnm 
from  faar."  rurtlMr.  I  ballava  In  tha  10  (at 
praaant  •  basic  rtghta  of  man  '  ( a  right  beln^ 
that  claim  to  a  condition  nacaaaary  for  an 
Individual  to  Uva  at  hla  baat).  Thaaa  10 
baale  rl«hta  ara:  Tha  right  (1)  to 
(2)  toal— tton.  (S|  totraadooi  (of 
ipaech.  religion,  etc.).  |4)  to  work  and  a  Uv- 
tag  waga.  (5)  to  aacurlty.  (g)  to  lova  and  a 
home.  |7>  to  play  aadMaara.  (g)  to  ahara  In 
tha  control  of  tha  wtfUluna  of  llfa.  (tl  to 
atiara  in  tha  ctittural  and  apintual  harltaga 
oC  ttka  raea.  Including  art.  Uteratura.  and  ra- 
Ugftoa  (10)  to  ba  wcU  bom  (aeoaaa  to  tha 
baat  boapltal  at  birth  to  ba  bora  waD).  I 
ballrva  In  tiM  "aaacttty  of  tha  human  por- 
aooallty  "  *  I  batlava  that  ona  h  bom  mor- 
ally obligated  to  hla  aociaty:  that  la.  tiM  ra- 
apunalbUlty  to  good  cltiaowahlyt.  And  I  ba- 
Uava  that  a  damnrraric  form  of  govammant. 


*Fram  PraaMaBt  ■oaMaalt^  annual 
iga  to  Cm^raaa.  January  g.  IMI. 
•  athtoa  for  Today ;  Tltua 

{m  ayaach) :  Dorothy  Thoaa|>> 


la  tha 


typa  of 


and  praaaivad.   {I  ballava  in  tlta 
rigbu  apaclftrally  ennmaratad  In  tiM 
thraa  great  Amarlcaua  documcnta,  tha  Par  la 
ratloa  of  iBd^iDdmiaa.  tha  Cowtttnthio  of 

«C  Mih<a.| 
»al 
to  dtCaraat  paoylaa  and  sroapa  of 
To  aooaa  thla  craad  ■ymbattaaa  tha  land  of 
Ubarty.  equality,  and  freadon;  or  it  augtit 
aymboUaa  to  aoana  the  land  of  Ctmatlanity. 
r.  or  tha  way  of  trm  antarprlaa 
Tbothan  tt  may 
freedom  froa  ^Fsaaay;  to  soaM 

•lona  of  tha  Amarlcan  creed  ara  tcaUy  ptoeas 
of  tlia  araod  Itaalf  Thla  craad  manna  dlflar- 
ent  thhi^  to  different  agea.  Dr.  O.  Myrdal 
aaya  thaS  thia  craad.  raaUy 
■hanaao  itowty  bvt  cooataatly 
ara  laaviag  tha  period  of  ingl  tndlvlda* 
allam  for  tha  ptaaint  ara  of  tha  other  fal- 
low'B  rights.  To  him.  tha  ciaad  la-  a 
natlos  of  tha  three  above- man tioa^ad 
keaa  doctiaianta  plus  WUaoii'a  Kurtfaan 
Poinu  and  Booaavatt's  "four  ftaadnma  "  Tb 
thla  I  would  add  Ptaaldant  T^txman'S  FoAni 
Pour  to  hlaStaU  of  tika  Unkm  aaaam«e. 

Tba  Smartran  creed  h  mora  than  any  ona 
of  the  amall  ptecea  of  liberty,  ftee  speech,  or 
equality  mantlonad  at>ove.  Thee*  csprea- 
aloos  by  thaasaalvea  are  ends  in  thcmaclvcs. 
Tha  AnMvtoaa  craad  la  a  mixture  of  all  of 
thla.  plus.  UK  only  aa  a  standard  or  a  meana 
to  raach  aa  sad.  Tha  imiran  creed  la  a 
dodrtM.  a  alaadmC  s  crttarla.  It  la  tha 
rulaa  by  wlilch  we  play  the  game  of  life 
ertthia  thaaa  physical  ttoundarlaa  oa  thla 
liamlnihaia  The  temporary  goal  might  be 
peace,  happy  and  cooperative  living,  prog- 
reaa.  or  all  thfaa.  and  tha  baat  way  to  attain 
thla  goal  for  the  benefit  of  tha  aMjorlty  of 
ua  la  to  obey  tlie  rulea.  As  we  grow,  tlaaaa 
rulea  aUght  be  clianged  or  corrected  or  en- 
larged upon,  but  theae  rulaa  ara  the 
can  creed. 

(Bj  The 
thanged  Hedtov  St.  John  Da 
In  a  letter  on  "What  Is  aa  American "  * 
(wrltun  about  1783).  cnwahlrTa  ]uat  an 
occwpat  of  this  cotuitry  an  American  If  la 
f cdtnf  he  la  thankful  to  Ood  and  apprad- 
atkle  to  his  fellow  men  for  being  a  frccmaa. 
for  Italag  part  of  ttia  Oovammcnt.  for  r«ll- 
glotiB  tolaianca  (surpriaa)  for  tax-free  Und. 
tor  tha  lack  «f  the  distlnct- 
ta  Saropa  bat  ■mm  tenant  and 
lord,  debtor  and  landlord,  dttoen  and  squire. 
Be  ccoaldercd  the  racial  Blxtwa.*dvantaga- 
ous  and  good,  already  a  "»*»*«■»§  down. 

(a)  Today,  the  recently  arrived  fi 
abroad  are  aiaitalliaea  Ignored  or 
down  upon.  This  la  a 
of  which  we  in  a  ryanplar  aociaty 
The  chief  cause  might  tie  aa  explained  by 
Davtd  Llllcnthal  In  hia  book  TV  A.  DrnrMxracy 
on  the  Marcti.  aa  the  rcalatanoe  to  change  in 
the  status  quo.    Thla  ■^»**"H"  ought  occur  at 

and  or  aliroad.  Ba  would  luve  us 
that  the  ilaiainpiiaiit  of  raaoureaa  la 
in  Tenaaaaaa  are  advent  agaoua  to 
all  of  ua  and  that  thaaa  studied  cliangea  of 
the  status  quo  do  not  mean  the  end  of 
democracy  and  the  beflnaliif  of  btireaucracy. 
that  we  are  plfiied  with  fear  which 
ability  to  llva  freely.  We  are 
TYils  fbar  gtvee  way  to 
csM  beeawaa  we  fear  an 
to  a  limited  interpretation  of  democracy 
or  freedom  tlmt  we  hold,  and  to  defend  thla 
limited  latarpretatloo.  we 
accuae  thaee  kUlers  of     •     •     •. 

(b)  Dtmoaaii  in  Itaalf  la  not  tha 
R  la  a  phaae  of  the  Amarlcaa 

:    Democracy  to  "govetnsaaat  by 

•The    Amarlcan    Trattttoa:    Wright 

Sweden  berg. 


T 


that  which 
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to  do  with  sys- 

.    aaovhopeeand 
In  line  with 

ital  praetJcca.  ha 

Bh'    (crhBea)     take    place. 

^«  baws  aaas:  ( I »  the  Caostlttitlao  Mnorcd. 
(2)  aUeglancc  betvaaca  aeasad  ar  aprrlal  tn- 
and  Coogreaa.   (»>   amocratle  party 

and  eomlpt  tn  praettoe).  f4>  bay- 
lag  votes.  i5(  orgastoattooa  based  on  prcja- 
dice  anac  Uke  th<  Ku  KIus  dan.  (6»  ta- 
ferlor  fonaa  of  gorcmmcnt.'  Ifoet  of  the 
above-mentioned  aae  aademocratle.  thar*> 
fore.  m-Amrrlrao  or  im-Aawrlcan  crcedaL 
And  aowM  of  thla  to  tn  crldsic*  today 

(c)  Very  evident  in  oar  cocatiy  today  a 
the  ignoring  of  thla  treed  by  the  many     Ifyr- 
dal   potnta  this  oi^  aa  lie  ahowa  bow   oar 
laws  reOaet  oar   Idlmto   Imt   not  oa  prac- 
tlcaa.     Also,   like  the  sawQ  oa  Mmb'b  Arfc 
to  thto  hypocrisy   within  tha  M^iIum  as  rc- 
oor  creed      It  is  the  chorch.  tte  dutaa 
lit  II  III  baa     Thla  to  tha  fSr  dtotaace  be- 
_    I  flsv.  practice  atuf  oar  preaehlnc 
Rit  wa  hare  a  Ir^Lt  sMe  taaaalynng 
the  present   tt.'ta  of  the  Amerlcaa  creed 
With  all  of  lu  h7p|Mrtoy.  tedMSresKc.  and 
ipwrance  of  thu  creed  has  grown  Cro^  tttc 
of  De  Cnvacceus  to  Ltaccdn's  intbaat 
'•     g     *"'?.''.'*^    *^^*-     WBaons     14 
■nnaa  vall^  "■oaa'  freadoaH."  and  Tro- 
t's   polat    toor     We    have    m»tbe    prog- 
TKoa  aaya  that  the  rcaOHtiao  of  the 
M  baalc  rights  of  man  mtnfhaMU  la  part 
*   ^**  J^^^y  J***^'    ^^^     Myrdal   aays 

**  *^  "•*?**?•*  'y««»-"    ^Ibo  Myrdal 

of   trreleva^ea  haCweea   Ideal  aad 

that  -the  tonqomiiig  of  tla 

tn    America    a    America's 

*     He  aaya  that  coaactooaty  aU  of  the 

reallae  or  are  aware  of  the  tm- 

aad  ■iiilags  of  the 

tr  thto  ba  tnia.  thea  we  of  aU 
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(^>  We  anm  practice  the 

(D.  Lmesthal.  Sooaevidt.  ssd  CXnirtih- 

Bl  in  Atlantic  Charter  ) 

♦gjWe  moat  get  a  world  oaxhMk.    Tte 
g>*"**»**«»  "tys  -all   men":   Uaecfa   said 

^™       au     iwgaea.     ewvywhare.'    wmkle 

"-"  "Oot  wortd."    Btf^t.  we  are  all 

-     .         Thtoaaeaaethea 

attoa.  planntng  for  tmlvcraal 

fh)   We  moat  paattlea pi , 

Benys  we  most  urlginato  theory  oaec 

Croat  wherein  pcweOcm  eo^wa. 

(1>  And  Last,  we  must  realise  certain  ftm- 
damentals:  (S)  Uberty  ts  obedience  to  Uw 
(b>  the  free  ai«  of  all  paopiaa  moat  *»W 
(Botes I :  (c)  Ota  Ideato  Boat  baeoaae  fare»- 
fid  ta^  that  we  are  aa  cor^Eioos  ^  se  the 
i^toy  algas  we  da  step  at     rbi  Aadasaoe.) 

Ths  AanascAM  Cxxxs 


1.  We  

•quauqr  tor  tfl.  yet  wa 

thoae  of  aaethar  eo 

tiop  we  ihenrtminate. 

Jim  Crowtom  ■ff**-'*^*' 

peaa  to  be  pigmemad.     Tlsto  to 

aad  rade  I  think.    Why 

man  by  the  ptgmentatlOB  of  hto 

to  not  tfe^  most  _ 

character  and  aUUty 


ovarwbrtmiEgly  attests  the  tact 
bet 


» 


-    ^ 

reality  j 

Also,  tottmea  past  we  have 
call   of  dtity   In    that   we .   d  > 

■•ftttaent   against   tflbae   who  

Qtoyqtlop.  •»>  taatltuted  law  and  the 
■arH  ayatem  to  fofl  iiiiiipiaMi,  js)  organ- 
■•■  •  *^**P^y  ^  ■•*»*  P"ty  autocracy. 
<4)  aafcgaasdad  the  voter.  {5\  and  used 
popalar  democratic  govemamat  to  deal  with 
corruptloa.* 

We  have  a  free  prcaa  in  a  respected  eenae 
and  have  cur  many  rights  and  trmmtttmm^  ^^ 
caapteaaiie  and  give  as  a  heritage  to  futare 
""'*"'**  ■  f**!  American  creed  espedally  t»v 
practice.  tradltloQ.  aad  capolance 

(C)  Practical  propoaato  for  tta 
tatlon: 

(a)  '-*  ~  —gin  hj  nalbsilm  I 

•  b)  Ihto  must  be  canted  oa  to  high  achool 
*°^  g^ttoga  cottraes  ip<fllhaUy  daallz^  wtth 
^*  American  creed  and  practical  appUea- 
ttoa.  Alao  the  furthertng  of  ustarcat  cr- 
PM»<hatloo  aa  the  IRC  of 
wtth  its  program  of  ttte 
pot  dinner  aad  motfel  Dattad 

<ci  We  aaaat  begin  aa  aacha^m  of  stu- 
dents and  dttasas  with  tha 


(By  Marcoi  H. 
I.  The  American  creed  to  aeacatSa&y  a  be- 
lief In  the  dignity  of  a  man  as  a  maa  that 
traaaeands  an  barriers  of  race,  creed,  or  eotar. 
Ra  ftmdaaieptal  tenets  an  Uherty  aad 
eqpialHy.  It  to  a  coocept  that 
every  man  poaaaaaes  by  right  of  bhtth 
'^*»**'***«'*  nghte  saeh  aa  Ufc.  tttarty. 
thaywft  of  migli  i  It  boUs  that 
indtvMaal  doea  not  extot  for  zbe  atato  bat 
'  tlwr  the  state  cxtota  for  the  individual 
It  BHtntaliiii  that  the  'gahia  of  the  ccanmon- 
wenttt.  are  esaeatlany  oaam  gatats~  and  that 
tnstrttwttjp  of  tlMsa  gatia  titoidd  be  en  an 

bwasntotlc  dewatapaHat  tfattaad  ftaas  three 
:  ( 1  >  The  ace  of  eaUghteaaient 

ia>  Bi^tohlaw.  and  (3>  Chria- 
JeSerscn   enunciated   th* 
of  the  A.rrwrxr«.n  craad  la  the 
Declaration    of    fnrtapiinitoiitt       "We    ^«^1l 
these  trvtha  to  be  sett  evtdent:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  tw 
tlkeir  creator  wtth  certain  tnartowsiaa  rlgtota. 
life,  liberty,  and  the  purauft  of  *»  f|-       j. 
liacoln   In  hia   immortal   Gettya- 
nm  aouuded   the  organ  toatas  of 
the  American  creed  when  he  aaid  "Totaaeare 
*ixl  aevm  jears  ago  our  f atheia  baoaght  forth 
OD  this  Continent  a  new  Kaitoa.  '•"r^i^jntl 
la  Uberty  and  demrated  to  the  painwaHhm 
k^ttaBaMB  an  created  eqaaL    Amerteathes 
*■  *  rtri  aai  aaMlad-    "It  .s  a  dream  of  eqxiality 
g^^<WO«taBlty.   of    priTUege.   and   prc^serty 
wtdety  dtotrOmied.  a  iheam  of  a  place  where 
dam  to  ahnltohed  and  where  a  man  to  a  man 
a  place  where  race  and  birth  aad  eolcr  are 
by  the  fact  of  a  coaamae  broth- 
aU  oar  gma 


ftta  of  earltor  efforts — so  that  we  a 
the  full  and  coaiplete  benefit  from 
(D    Unenthal.) 


DUemma   S  Mjrdal 


no«  for  oaraeivea  but  as  in- 

stnanfcnts  of  service  for  the  betterment  or 
hiaBBanlt7~. 

n^As  Ounnar  Myrdal  aptly  potats  out.  we 
•itoTif  an  I  have  a  unique  habft  of  tnaerUi^ 
««■  Ideals  Into  law  that  we  never  put  into 
Practice.  Thoa  America  is  aooaewhat  of  a 
split  paaoaaMty  atmggttag  within  itself.  We 
have  had  eeaddaraMy  trouhie  wtth  the  Ut- 
tla  wcrd  "aH'  Since  the  fonwlinij  of  o«a 
Rattoa  thto  little  word  has  beea  aaaatUve  to 
the  Amartean  conscience  "AB  mea  are 
araatod  equal."  "Wtth  Ubarty 
^''  the  fioregatng  sta 

cqpatftty  to  "all~  to  oia  Condaaaatal 
<*  *ba  propoatttoa  that  -All  men  are 

created  equal  -    IntrlaatraHy  aU  men  are  mot 

created  equal  for  there  are  illniiiitei  a* 

dowment-     I  believe  rather  tK«t 

should    be   founded  ac   the   beiiei   t*\mr   *n 

men    <hotjid   have  equality   ot 

"■•■IKj   of  opportunity  ts  the 

of  every  man.  aad  axto^  caa  giva  that."    1 

aa  tt  to  aoar  batng  practiced 

•Poeitlve  Dnnoeracy:  Petblcman. 


to  mcaa  the  rale  of  the 

trae  daaaoexacy  and 

and  inhiTTw^n  aaohoeracy.     (Tnlaaa 

.  to  «Rcnded  toaB,  w«  ranaijl  fc«^ 

m  ftr  anybody.    We  are  hoahed  Gy  thla  BMa 

aU."     It  wlQ  not  let 

aa  caa  aay.  laB 

and  wtth  ooasplel 

2.  Wt  have  eirvated  property  righto 

rights.    Thto  to  coamadkioty  to  the 
-^^  creed.     It  aeeoa  to  me  that  we 

have,  to  a  fifurative  aeaae.  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horae."  t  betteve  that  wealth  aad 
pnvilege  shoaid  be  widely  iftoligiidiin  f  aa 
not  oppoaad  to  property  and  prtvOaM  nor 
do  I  wlA  to  be  labeled  a  Red  or  a  Soctoltot 
t*nxmm  of  my  beUef  As  a  Chriatlan  I  ha- 
Uev»  that  evexybocry  aboold  share  tn  the  dto- 
tributlon  at  wealth  and  prlvUf^. 
K.  Stanley  Amaa  says.  "Wealth 
tege  are  Ifte  awawe  coccestrato  It  to 
pile  and  It  to  an  em  Mw^itt^g  nuaa.  Iiot 
tribcte  toacrosB  the  SeMs  aad  It  rasolts  tai 
sWiMJlsjLl  harvests  "  Only  as  the  little  word 
^to  applied   pertatotog  tow«dth  aad 

folly  reallaed 

3  We  have  hesitated  to  extant  ti 
"     to 

aaoihigto 

^  home   aad   aanctioa   ^^ _ 

■broad.    We  are  harb«»tag'the  detuded  be'Jef 

thatthe   white   racea  are   mpcrtar   to   the 

colored  races.     DvBMiiaty  and 

leby 

other      The 

^__     «o  be  appaaa  eaaaatveiy   to 

Amcnca  but  rather  was  tntindiiT  by  God    I 

beiJeve,    to    be   a    Itttle   leaves    that    would 

leaven  the  whole  lump     Thta  I  concur  wtth 

E.  Stanley  Jcces  tn  the  belief  that  Atn^rt^ 

is  Gods  experjnental  ground  where  he  has 

gattteredsegmeata  of  alE  races  aad  nattoaaB- 

"toa  imiaer  oete  povcmment  to  teat  eorporate 

living.     If  we  succeed  h«e  thea  the  whole 

world  cam   Itft   up   tts  head  with   hope  for 

we  are   indeed   the   world's  proving  ^^ 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  tixxke  to  rrmniin  < 

ao  I  win  sum  up   this  queatSoa  by 

deaiocracy  muat  extend  to  every 

typurtunity  to  edoeastoa.  to  aaaaa. 

Ptoypcnt.  to  eottore.  to  potttical 

PO*e.     to  fitouia.  to  -■'■ttsIt  »■>»■■— e    to 

g°*^*?^<;^y>^  Boetetygtvaa 
^^  aeeeaa  or  opportaatty:  the  aam  devekga 

Che  achievement  Tiie  America  that  to  the 
lover  of  liberty  and  the  believer  ta 

I  love  dearly.    Thla  America 

my  coBiplete  atlegtance  and  Icfalty.  Oa  tiba 
<:^^trmrf  the  pagaa  ihmuuaij  that  •JgMMHHto 
tha  ggtileaopby.  -With  Uberty  and  hatlea 
for  aB  White  people.*  doea  not  have  my 
loyalty.  It  to  aUaa  to  me  It  to  comparable 
to  any  other  taSatttarian  ideatogy.  it  mimt 
be  eriKified  and  the  true  deaaxracy  m  eaaa> 
dated'  tn  the  iiaiibaii  Creed  be  ^tfa  to 
live  and  grow  ahaadantly. 

m.  In  maiailiii^  r»»i>*ifii  jiiipi^ii  tor 
tte  impienieBtattoa  of  the  Amartoaa  Creed 
I  ahoold  like  to  dtocoaa  briefly  fOar  propcaato. 

1.  Race  prejadb.e  to  not  Inherent,  tt  to 
aodaUy  Unpaaad.  Thua,  if  pre/tidlce  can  be 
tao^t  and  aaaloaiatcd.  ao  alao  caa  race  ap- 
practottoa  be  pat  into  our  public  aehool 
sjst«B      I  feel  If  s  program  of  thto  nature 
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that  mra  prvjudlc*  ccnild  b* 
«|lMtnftt«d  Vn  on*  K«n«r«tk3n 

S.  Tbc  wcood  Kilutlon  la  the  CbrlaUao 
faith.  lU  tcAcMncs  mn  cry»t*l -€le*r  on  th« 
r«ca  propcMttlon  ft*  w*ll  »»  bow  to  imptcmcnt 
tb*  Uttl«  word  "all  "  The  chiircb  c&n  b«  a 
tarmklabl*  force  In  imptaaMBttac  tlM  Aomt- 
iean  Crvad  bj  p.'actictii(  tk»  pctaetpl**  e< 
GtetM.  W«  ■ouli  b*  «dl  aloQC  th«  roMl 
«0«wtf  rtdtfH^  —wHw  <tf  prt)adtc«.  Bccr«- 
gatioD  and  IttMMBteattOB  If  the  ao-called 
CbrtaUan  foOr  «ouM  pradtoc  what  they 
■vaaefe  and  testify 
t.  The  third  aoluUcci  la  tn  the  findlnc*  ^ 
1  aetanc*  Here  sclanc*  baa  given  eoo- 
ptoof  UiM  UMTt  ara  bo  parmazianttT 
'"  — t  are  only  un- 
Setaeoa.  botfe 

practical,   la   corroborating 

what  the  Chrlatlan  faith  haa  alwaya  taught: 
tha  aool.  brain,  and  body  ot  hiuaaalty  ta 
baateally  ob*.  awdlflad  bar*  and  there  by 
ctilture 

4  The  final  aotutloo  la  that  of  damocrac^. 
Damnmrj  U  eaaentully  a  belief  in  the  poa- 
albiutlaa  of  a  man  as  a  man  We  muat  un- 
coniKkoBaUy  aintiatfar  to  the  statemant  of 
tiM  pladga  to  tha  flag  which  says.  "One  na- 
•Uon.  isdinaibte.  with  liberty  and  juatlcc  for 
all  ~  I  plurlboa  unum  Out  of  tha  many 
oaa. 


Joka  J.  Deluey 


recently  beefi  chosen  &s  the  RepresenU- 
tlve  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict; his  sad  and  untimely  death  oc- 
cxirred  before  he  couJd  take  his  seat  In 
the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

John  J  DsLAinrr  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Mr  Spef.1:  r:  his  spirit  will  linger 
with  us  while  oui  memory  lacU. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  if¥W  Toaic 

D«  THJt  HOUSl  OF  BKPRBBDTrATTVBB 

Wednej^Um.  Mat  25.  1949 

Ob  tlM  Ufa.  character,  and  public  semce  of 
■cm.  JowN  J.  DELAMrr.  late  a  Repreaenta- 
Utm  from  tha  State  at  New  York 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no 
sadder  duty  and  privilege  than  that  of 
attempting  to  put  Into  barren  words  the 
emotion  of  Vot»  and  sorrow  occasioned 
by  the  passlnf  of  one  of  our  beloved  coi- 
k— WW  The  task  is  particularly  diffl- 
eutt  when  we  are  caUed  upon  to  pro- 
nounce a  threnody  for  a  man  so  alive 
with  personal  affTtion  and  lovable  char- 
acteristics as  JoH.^  J  DKLAmr. 

Jartt  DnjiNrr  s  ready  wit.  his  »est  for 
Uvlnff.  hia  personal  exemplification  of 
the  virtues  of  his  faith,  all  endeared  him 
to  everyone  who  came  under  the  benign 
Influence  of  hi*  personahty. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  RuIe^  he  faithfully  served 
his  chairman,  his  Pre»ident.  his  party, 
and  his  congreasional  district.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  admmlaira- 
tkm  tn  the  crucial  leitLslative  atoaggles 
for  procresaive  law-making,  and  was  al- 
ways able  to  ease  tension  with  a  quip 

Among  the  endearing  traiu  of  this 
departed  cotleague  was  his  kindness  ro 
new  Members  of  the  Bouse,  and  espec- 
ially to  the  new  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  He  was  always  r—dy 
with  pungent  advice  and  wtae  etnoMti 
In  any  situation,  and  his  guidance  was 
leavened  by  hla  uUty  humor  and  earthy 
kindness. 

"Jack  "  Dxuurrr  Is  going  to  be  minad 
most  sorely 

A  token  of  the  universal  affection  felt 
for  this  graat  gentleman  Is  the  over- 
whelming vote  by  which  he  had  moat 


Danfcr  af  Nan  Resurfence 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBS«NTAT1VW 

W^dn^sday   July  6.  1949 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended editorial  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  July  11.  1949.  presents  a 
balancfKl  point  of  view  on  the  situation 
in  Germany  It  urges  us  not  to  forget 
the  aggre  sion5  of  W.irld  Wars  I  and  n. 
and  implies  that  we  must  maintain  our 
perspective  in  the  current  ideological 
struggle,  recognizing  that  the  totali- 
tarianisms of  the  right  and  of  the  left 
are  natural  allies  in  any  struggle  against 
free  instltitions : 

om  vnxAiN 

Moat  people  prefer  to  have  only  one  rlllain 
a*,  a  time  For  the  Western  Vorld  at  prea- 
ant  tlte  rtUaln  Is  clearly  communtsm.  Hence 
comes  the  risible  tendency  to  whitewash  or 
at  least  minimize  the  nilsinies  of  fascism. 

Multiplied  items  of  news  from  Germany 
appear  to  fall  on  largely  indifferent  American 
ears  Non-Nazi  oiBclals  being  dismissed  In 
increasing  numbers  and  replaced  by  former 
Nazis:  picayune  sentences  given  by  Oerman 
courts  to  men  and  women  prored  guilty  of 
atrocious  crimes  against  humanity 

Typical  of  this  last  phenomenon  are  the 
sentences — 18  months  to  5  years—  given  to 
three  doctors  found  guilty  of  slaughtering 
Inmates  of  the  Grafeneck  Insane  Asylum 
during  the  Nazi  rtile — In  one  case  murdering 
more  than  1.000  persons.  The  peculiar  hor- 
ror of  such  crimes  lies  In  the  intellectual 
arrogance  and  moral  Idiocy  which  convincad 
their  perpetrators  they  had  every  right  to 
kill  as  they  saw  flt  This  is  no  mere  bru- 
tality It  u  the  rotten  fruit  of  a  blgiily  de- 
velnp<^.  h!ghlT  perverted  ctilture. 

Vmdlctivenesa  and  vengeance  ara  not  the 
anawer  to  such  horror,  but  neither  Is  a  looaa 
and  lazy  attitude  of  "forgive  and  forget."  The 
almoat  certain  general  amnesty  w.-.:ch  such 
offenders  will  have  tn  anotbar  year  or  two 
can  leave  them  free  to  practtca  again  and  to 
poison  rxirther  the  springs  of  German  life. 
The  healing  that  unhappy  nation  so  sorely 
needs  derrands  both  compassionata  Irutght 
and  an  unflinching  confrontation  of  evil 

For  that  purpose  evil  must  be  seen  as 
something  more  and  something  laaa  than  a 
system  It  Is  not  to  be  played  down  when 
It  appears  as  yesterday's  faadsm.  merely  that 
It  may  be  played  up  when  it  appears  as  to- 
day's communism— any  mora  than  It  la  to 
ba  saciiaad  and  ignored  when  it  appears  te 
tha  dmaeavatlc  ayatam. 

Tbara  ia.  tn  an  exact  sense,  only  one 
rlUaln — the  dark  Ignorance  of  man's  spirit- 
ual aetata  aa  the  Image  and  Ukanaas  of  God. 
an  ignorance  from  which  springs  every  denial 
at  rreadom  and  brotherhood  When  human 
Juatlea  coptaa  tha  dlvtna.  It  doaa  not  licenae 
thM  vfllaln  to  roam  at  targe,  but  holds  it 
is  check  while  education  leu  In  that  light 
In  which  la  oo  dartfiaaa  at  alL 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  DfOLUVS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday   July  14.  1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day placed  a  petition  on  the  Speaker's 
desk,  under  the  provisions  of  clause  4. 
rule  XXVU.  for  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing the  House  Committee  on  Post  OfBcc 
and  Civil  Service  from  further  consid- 
eration of  H.  R  4495.  better  known  as  the 
postal  reclassification  bill.  I  cordially 
Invite  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  me  by  affixing  their  signa- 
tures to  my  discharge  petition. 

On  June  20  I  was  given  the  courtesy  of 
the  floor  to  make  an  appeal  for  early 
hearings  on  postal  legislation  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  did  schedule  public  hear- 
ings shortly  thereafter  However,  since 
under  the  terms  of  the  R?organizatlon 
Act  of  1946  the  Congress  should  adjourn 
at  the  end  of  July.  I  l>elieve  something 
must  be  done  to  accelerate  the  legislation 
under  discussion.  I  know  the  committee 
has  a  great  volume  of  legislation  before 
It:  solely  In  the  Interest  of  expediting 
H  R  1495.  I  have  placed  my  discharge 
petition  before  you.  Mr.  Speaker 

I  want  to  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  been  Informed  that  hearings 
have  been  in  progress  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice relative  to  postal  salary  and  reclassi- 
fication legislation  since  June  28.  These 
hearings  are  being  held  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  full  committee.  To 
date.  I  am  told,  no  representative 
of  any  employee  group  has  been 
called  upon  to  testify  for  or  against 
the  pending  bills.  Moreover,  there 
Is  no  indication  given  these  em- 
ployee representatives  as  to  when  they 
might  expect  to  be  called  before  the  sub- 
committee. Almost  7  months  have 
elapsed  since  this  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  convened.  Now  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  hearings  are 
finally  .scheduled,  but  I  am  fearful  lest 
the  sands  of  time  will  run  out  before  the 
employees  are  permitted  to  state  their 
case.  I  know  that  a?l  merubers  of  this 
body  want  fair  play  for  our  postal  people. 
and  so  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best 
method  of  granting  equitable  treatment 
to  the  men  and  women  in  the  postal 
service  at  this  late  day  o.  this  Con- 
fress.  is  to  bring  H  R  4495  l>efore  us. 
Olve  every  member  an  opportunity  to 
express  him.self  or  herself  by  vote. 

Very  briefly  to  outline  the  provisions 
of  H.  R  4495. 1  might  say  that  It  contains 
six  sections,  each  of  which  are  modest 
and  reasonable  requests  on  the  part  of 
the  emplojrees  Section  1  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  26  days  annual  leave  and  15 
days  sick  leave.  Enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion will  merely  bring  about  an  equall- 
latlon  of  annual  and  sick  leave,  since  the 
postal  employees  are  presently  about  the 
only  group  m  Government  not  granted 
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36  days'  vacation  time  and  15  days  sick 
leave.        ■» 

Section  2  of  the  measure  is  designed  to 
grant  full  credit  for  all  past  services  for 
longevity  awards.  The  maximum  allow- 
ed any  employee  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  would  be  four  steps  of  $100 
each,  the  last  payment  being  made  at 
the  completion  of  22  years  of  meritori- 
ous service. 

Section  3  would  completely  eliminate 
the  present  four  lowest  salary  grades 
of  Public  Law  134.  In  effect,  the  start- 
ing wage  in  the  postal  service  would 
then  become  $2,950  per  annum.  This 
Is  a  most  reasonable  request,  as  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the  fact 
that  with  present-day  high  prices  it  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  maintain  a  home 
and  a  family  on  anjrthing  less  than 
$3.0M  per  year.  I  might  also  add  that 
a  majority  of  the  postal  employees  in 
the  low  salary  grades  are  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  the  military.  Cer- 
tainly, we  owe  them  an  opportunity  to 
maintain  themselves  and  their  families 
on  the  same  level  with  their  neighbors 
employed  by  private  industry. 

SecUoo  4  of  H.  R  4495  would  grant  all 
field  service  postal  employees  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $150  per 
annum.  Again.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
our  postal  people  are  lieing  most  modest 
in  their  ambitions.  It  will  be  recaUed 
that  last  week  this  House  took  action 
on  a  bill  that  had  reference  to  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  Cabinet  members  and 
other  top  officials  in  Government.  I 
voted  for  that  biUe  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  bill.  If  we  are  to  retain 
dEffled  men  and  women  in  Government, 
and  more  important,  if  we  are  to  attract 
cooipetent  personnel,  adequate  wages 
mnsi  be  paid  them — whether  we  are 
engaging  the  services  of  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer or  an  employee  in  the  lowest  pay 
grade. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  grant  a 
$100  uniform  allowance  for  those  em- 
ployees to  be  designated  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  this  type  of  legislation,  as  it  is  my 
understanding  that  our  letter  carriers 
and  other  imiformed  personnel  In  the 
Post  Office  Department  are  the  only  em- 
ployees, at  least  one  of  the  very  few 
groups  of  employees,  in  Government  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  distinctive  uniform 
at  their  own  expense. 

The  last  provision  of  H.  R.  449&— sec- 
tion 6 — would  eliminate  the  postal  serv- 
ice effidencF  rating  system.  The  pres- 
ent sjrstetn  is  costly  and  Its  elimination 
should  revert  considerable  savings  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  present 
system  is  cumbersome  and  unworkable; 
moreover,  the  employees  advise  me  that 
it  is  the  greatest  detriment  to  morale 
because  it  is  basically  a  demerit  system. 
with  little  or  no  provision  for  the  award 
of  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R.  4495  should  be 
enacted  before  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress finishes  its  business.  The  bill  Is 
Just;  It  la  reasonable.  There  must  of 
course  be  some  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  the  measure.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
bill  would  co6t  approximately  $180,000.- 


000.  When  we  consider  the  great  good 
the  tHll  will  do  for  our  faithful  and  effi- 
cient postal  people,  that  sum  hardly 
seems  unreasonable. 


The  Pamp-Priminf  Record — No  End 
ta  Spendiaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RVKiaUITATIVKS 

ThuTsdat.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  think  that  we  can  spend  our  way 
into  prosperity. 

Likewise  it  is  utter  folly  to  ignore  an 
individual's  or  a  nations  debt  by  baldly 
and  stupidly  stating  that  there  is  no  need 
to  worry  because  "we  owe  It  to  ourselves." 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  economic  non- 
sense has  been  preached  to  the  American 
people  under  both  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Pair  Deal.  Unfortimately.  too  many  of 
our  people  have  fallen  for  this  f^»lse 
philosophy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  last  nighfs  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star 

THZ  rxTMP-ruicxNC  mzcoas 

Now  that  President  Truman,  in  his  eco- 
nomic report  to  Congress,  has  suggested  that 
ve  are  in  for  a  period  of  deficit  financing  and 
that  such  financing  will  help  to  check  and 
reverse  our  current  recession.  It  is  Interest- 
ing— and  perhaps  InstructiTe — to  look  back 
Into  the  1930  s  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment resorted  to  a  similar  ptimp-prlming 
policy  to  get  the  country  out  of  the  depres- 
sion that  followed  the  crash  in  1929. 

In  1199.  our  national  income  totaled  987.- 
400JOOOJOOO  and  only  1,550,000  Americans 
were  unemployed.  Thereafter,  our  economy 
skidded  downhill  very  fast.  By  1933.  when 
the  New  beal  first  b^n,  the  situation  was 
despo^te,  and  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Fed^ml  Oovemment  started  to  spend  much 
more  than  It  took  In.  Actually,  however,  this 
deficit  financing,  or  pump  priming,  did  not 
solve  the  unemployment  problem.  The  fol- 
lowing table — showing  the  year-by-year  defi- 
cits In  round  numbers,  along  with  the  total 
out  oi  work — illustrates  the  point: 


Deficit 

i«n 

l*V^       ^^. .............. 

4.aa«N.«» 

UMl.Mi«i 

a.«B.«ao» 

lUMaaM 
M,«ia«» 

193^  _  „.._„.— .. 

1W7.1IIII1I 1 

7,in.«o 
N.an.«n 

i«i>^ y^ 

a  wo.  000 

During  the  same  period,  nattonal  Income 
failed  to  get  back  anywhere  near  the  1929 
total  of  87.4  btlUon  dollars.  In  1033.  it 
stood  at  39  6  bUllons:  In  1894.  at  48il:  In 
1935.  at  568:  in  1906.  at  64.7;  tn  1837,  at 
73  6:  In  1938.  at  67.4,  and  In  1939.  at  73.8 
billions.  Of  course,  had  there  been  no 
deficit  financing  during  the  thirties,  the 
Income  and  umfiagmtm^  figures  might  have 
been  much  won*.  Bsk  ttie  fact  that  they 
w«r*  not  better  seems  to  be  pcoof  enough 
that  pump- priming  haa  very  decided  limita- 
tloos  aa  a  fiscal  device  designed  to  create 


employment.  Increase  production  and  make 
the  economy  generally  prosperous. 

To  be  sure,  the  Second  World  War  had 
the  efleet  of  a  tremendous  pump- priming 
operation  primarily  responsible  tar  the  fact 
that  our  national  income  In  1948  ts  around 
225  billion  dollars,  as  agaUnst  87.4  In  1929. 
and  that  10.000.000  more  Americans  are  In 
jobs  now.  But  that  is  hardly  an  argtunent 
In  favor  of  unbalanced  budgeu.  War  la 
one  thing,  and  p:ace  another,  and  the  record 
of  the  1930's  offers  at  least  the  suggestion 
that  deficit  financing  is  likely  to  perform 
as  few  miracles  at  this  stage  as  it  did  then. 
And  in  thoae  days,  we  must  remember.  «• 
did  not  have  the  gigantic  public  debt  that 
weights  so  beavUy  on  all  of  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unoer  further  leave  to  e«- 
tend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  second  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 


KG  Km  TO  srtxvntG 

Mr.  Trmaan  spelled  It  out  last  night  and 
the  un-good  news  Is  that  we're  in  for  a  new 
peacetime  era  of  red-ink  financing  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It's  not  because  we're  tn  a  deprcMlOB  bwt 
becaoae  we've  got  to  "follow  the  rtgkt  eoona** 
to  keep  whatever  it  is  from  becoming  a  de- 
pression. And  what  la  that  "right  courae"? 
Why.  It's  just  to  keep  on  spending. 

In  fact.  It  would  be  a  "great  blunder"  to 
make  drastic  cuts  in  Government  expendi- 
tures now — "it's  just  the  tiling  yoi:  do  not  do 
If  you  want  to  help  the  economy  expand." 

So  Mr.  Truman  thinks  a  842.000  000.000 
budget  (With  a  ctirrmt  deficit  of  $1,800,000.- 
000)  U  the  least  we  can  get  by  with.  He 
wlatM*  tiuiintasmfn  would  invat  more,  to 
ta^  along  full  production  and  esaptafOMOt — 
and  to  tliat  end  he  docsnt  want  to  Increase 
taxes  now.  But  meanwhile  the  Government 
"must  expand  programs  ot  social  security, 
education,  health,  and  housing." 

"Men  of  little  vision"  and  "selAsh  inter- 
eats"  think  that  is  wasting  money  but  no, 
says  Mr  Truman,  it's  an  "investment  in  the 
future  of  America." 

So  it  appears  solvency  wUl  have  to  wait — 
even  though  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  ttUnk  a 
sound,  solvent  American  economy  Is  a  good 
Investment,  too. 


Vmtmplojmtat  m  Comnedkmt 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  CONNECTICTT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATHnB 
Thursday,  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week- 
ly r^ease  prepared  by  the  research  and 
stattetics  di\'ision  of  the  emplo3rment  se- 
curity division  of  the  department  of  la- 
tor  of  the  State  of  Coimecticut  released 
today,  and  an  excerpt  from  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  of  July  12  written  by 
Keith  Schonrock  entitled.  "$30.04S.Sr7 
Paid  in  Year  to  Jobless,"  should  be  of 
much  Interest  to  the  Members  of  thte 
House. 

This  latest  release  for  July  14  indi- 
cates a  sharp  Increase  in  imemployment- 
insarance  ^fHf^tt4  ta  Gonnecucut  fiom 
83,607  to  86.434.  This  releaBa  makes  no 
comment  upon  the  number  who  hare  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  but  the  figure  in 
the  release  of  July  8  indicated  that  the 
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total  of  thOM  no  k>n«er  ellcible  to  fU«. 
though  unemployed,  increased  to  19.741 
since  January  1.  1949. 

I  ask  that  both,  the  latest  relea&e  and 
the  newspaper  excerpt  be  included  with 
this  statement  and  I  desire  to  make  one 
comment  as  to  what  would  be  a  normal 
opportunity  for  Jobs.  After  reading  the 
latest  report  on  employment  and  unem- 
ployment in  California,  prepared  by  the 
reaearch  and  statistics  stall  of  the  de- 
partment of  employment  of  the  Sute  of 
Caiifomla.  I  noted  thai  Um  graatiat  ita- 
Klc  influence  ta  r>duda«  their  ODCBploy- 
ment  la  the  seasonal  increase  in  farm 
ioba  at  this  time  of  the  year,  thus  main- 
taining that  many  who  work  in  nonagri- 
cuiturai  fleJds  during  part  of  the  year  ac- 
cepted farm  work  Unemployment,  how- 
ever, has  remained  relatively  high  in  the 
metropolitan  centers  of  that  State. 

In  my  district,  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, unfortunately,  the  number  of  non- 
— rtoiltaral  employees  who  could  And 
•■ipltfMent  on  potato  farms,  tobacco 
farms,  tnick  gardens,  and  other  agricul- 
tnraJ  Jobs  has  been  very  small  due  to  the 
mramal  dry  weather  and  continued 
drought  that  Connecticut  and  other  New 
BngUnd  Sutes  are  experiencing. 

!■••••  Labor  DefMrtin«nt.  Hart/ord.  Conn.. 
July  IS.  1940  HeleaM  for  afternoon  papers. 
Thursday.  July  14.  1»49| 

After  icveilng  off  for  8  weeks,  tht 
""»>*  o^  Johlsaa  dalmanU  for  unemploy- 
■•Bt  teMOranos  bencflts  to  Connecticut  rose 
sharply  to  M434  tfurtag  the  wc«k  of  July 
4-0  as  oomparsd  wltlt  O.flOl  for  tb«  previous 
•••*•  TJi«  flap  was  due  to  widespread  ts- 
eatloa  shvt-^owna  throughout  the  State  in 
*^»'ch  tbosa  not  sntltled  to  ▼scatlon  pay 
Bled  unaaployaant  datas.  A  year  ago  ths 
claims  kM4  vaa  M.MO.  Women  claimants 
numbered  93^13  (37 S  percent)  ss  compared 
•ith  ».S61  (35  3  percent!  for  the  previous 
waak.  Vatarans  filing  under  the  senrtce- 
in«n*«  rsatfjoatnient  law  totaled  lfl,l48  ss 
enmpared  with  16.Mg  for  the  previous  week. 
Initial  claims,  which  start  new  periods  of 
unemployment,  rose  steeply  to  10  681  from 
13.035  for  the  previous  week  with  the  In- 
crease attributed  to  vscatlon  shut-downs. 

Lacfcotf  work  lay-oOa  wara  otennad  by  ths 
nnmmmm  vacaUoo  atoiu-downs. 

Altfcawgh  iB  Ih'Mgipuii  tha  nuoaber  of 
cislmanu  dropped  slightly,  this  area  sUU 
Jad  the  State  with  18,030  followed  by  New 
■asao  10.480.  Waterbury  9.638.  BarUord  9  . 
y.  Haw  BrlUln  6.3»4.  Merlden  5.738.  snd 
^•■•••♦JBi-  Thasa  seven  oOces  made  up 
fl  P8N8B8  8f  Iha  number  of  joblosa  claim- 
anta  tti  OBaaaeticut.  The  other  13  uflWres 
Wars  each  under  SJOO. 

{Proas  tlM  Hartford  (Oann.)  Oourant  of  July 
IS.  1M8I 

Tmarr  MnxioM  Foarr-nairr  TwooaAMa  riva 
HoMaaao  amd  Strrr-savai  rw>n»||,  jp^^  g, 
Tsaa  TO  Joai  asa     MwiMTr  Bofca  1938;  Taa 
OM  KMJioTaaa  To  Bi  UuumLMa  jAMusar  1 
(By  Kalth  Schonruck) 
_  Ite  yaar  that  ended  on  June  M.  a 
lafin.i4M87  was  paid  out  m  State  un- 
_  loyaMUt  eoospensation  benefits  to  a  to- 
tal Of  IMJM  peraoos.     Thu  u  the  highest 
aasount  paid  out  to  any  year  since  thr  pro- 
gram  was  started  In  1838      It  is  more  than 
one-titlrd  of  tha  total  pawl  out  in  benefiu 
during  all  tha  yaara  of  the  prtjgram 

Becauaa  of  tha  larga  volums  of  )oblssa  pay. 
Bents,  which  af«  aapaoiad  to  be  naesaaary 

lor  aMny  ntora  asositha.  Maward  §- 

tlva  director  of   tha  Btata 
dlvistuo. 


Monday  that  the  tax  on  employers  will  be 
dcubled  as  of  next  January  1. 

AtrroMAncaiXT  aisai 

lir.  Hausman  said  Monday  there  Is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  Stale  unemployment  ccmpen- 
satlon  fund  being  depleted,  because  the  law 
provides  that  whenever  the  fund  decreases 
the  tax  on  employers  automatically  rises. 

The  tax  on  employers  la  based  on  total 
pay  roll  It  ts  a  graduated  levy,  however, 
different  for  each  employer .  because  credits 
are  given  for  small  amounts  of  labor  turn- 
over, employees,  who  benefit  from  the  fund 
whenever  they  are  out  of  work,  pay  nothing 
Into  the  fund.  It  Is  ftoanced  entirely  by  the 
tax  on  employers. 

In  addition  to  the  134.500  persons  who  re- 
ceived unemployment  compensaUon  bene- 
fit! during  the  period.  10,170  veterans  slso 
received  97.143.454  In  Jobless  benefits  under 
the  servicemen  s  readjustment  allowance 
program.  This  veterans'  program  Is  financed 
exclusively  by  the  federal  Government  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  compensa- 
tion progrsm. 

Under  the  *erms  of  the  SUte  program  per- 
sons out  of  work  may  collect  a  maximum  of 
834  a  waeJi  for  a  maximum  of  38  weeko  The 
Federal  program  for  veterans  allows  920 
checks  for  52  weeks.  This  progrsm  ts  due  to 
expire  on  July  38. 

Tha  8M.00e.000  paid  out  In  unemployment 
•ompanaatlon  checks  during  the  year  thst 
ended  June  90  Is  the  highest  ever  paid  out  In 
a  single  12-month8  period  The  previous 
high  waa  in  1945-48  when  the  toUl  payment 
was  837.393.641.  TbU  period  was  Just  after 
the  end  of  the  war  and  In  the  middle  of  the 
postwar  readjtistment  period. 

IS44    TOTAL    LOWIST 

Lowest  amount  of  compensation  paid  out 
In  a  single  year  was  In  the  period  that  ended 
June  30.  1944  In  that  year  only  1753.318  was 
paid  out.  This  was  the  period  of  the  State's 
greatest  manpower  shortage  and  the  midst 
of  tha  peak  wartime  production  boom 

The  balance  of  the  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation fund  ss  of  last  June  SO  was  8174  - 
234  913 

OfBcials  of  the  compensation  division  said 
Monday  that  the  heavy  drain  on  the  compen- 
sation fund  during  the  past  seversi  months 
U  due  to  the  large  Increases  In  unemployment 
and  temporary  layoffs  They  are  looking  for 
the  praaeut  sltustlon  to  continue  a  while 
longer  snd  for  that  reason  the  tax  on  employ- 
ers has  been  ordered  doubled  tha  first  of  n«xt 
year 

The  134.000  |>aiwia  who  collected  the  830  - 
000000  in  )obiiw  pay  during  the  past  12 
months  were  not  collecting  It  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Some  eollected  weekly  benefit  checks  only 
fur  a  short  time  before  they  were  sble  to  get 
other  Jobs  while  many  exhausted  their  msxl- 
mum  period  of  benefiu  which  was  33  weeks. 
The  period  was  lengthened  to  98  weeks  by  the 
legislature  and   becaoM  aflactlve  on  July  1. 


Irisk  PartiliM 


ta  aa  EW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuyoawu 

IM  THB  BOOOB  OF  RBPRBSBRTA-nVBB 

ThurMdat.  Julg  14,  IHf 

Mr  MILLER  of  CaMfomla.  Mr  Speak- 
er, recently  Mr.  Prank  Aiken,  outsund- 
Ing  member  oi  tha  legal  profession  In 
Ireland.  praMOtcd  a  very  conaldcrrd  dU- 
cuaalon  of  tiM  Irlah  border  question 
at    a   gathering   in   CamJough.   County 


Armagh,  one  of  the  six  counties  of 
Northern  Ireland.  In  his  clear,  reasoned 
manner.  Mr.  Aiken  sets  forth  the  prob- 
lem of  partition  and  asserts  with  confi- 
dence that  sooner  or  later  this  travesty 
on  Justice  and  freedom  must  and  will 
come  to  an  end. 

Because  the  enforced  partition  of  Ire- 
land has  become  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  path  of  Irish  international  aflalrs. 
It  likewise  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  us  in  the  United  States.  It  is  solely 
due  to  the  continuance  of  the  division 
of  Ireland  that  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
has  not  seen  fit  to  join  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations  In  signing  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Ireland,  the  greatest  bulwark 
against  communism,  thus  Incomes  an 
outsider  In  the  cold  war  against  commu- 
nism. Ireland,  the  northern  gateway 
on  the  approaches  to  Europe,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  isolated  from  the  other  west- 
ern nations  of  Europe  due  to  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  Great  Britain  in  con- 
tinuing the  separation  of  northeastern 
Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Repeatedly  Irish  statesmen  have  been 
the  leaders  in  promoting  the  Marshall 
plan  In  Europe,  cooperating  fully  with 
our  own  American  administrators,  and 
frequently  suggesting  and  advocating  so- 
lutions to  the  many  problems  that  have 
developed.    That  same  Irish  leadership 
and  advice  could  prove  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  working  out  of  the  problems 
Involved  in  the  Atlantic  Pact,  but  the 
partition  of  Ireland  by  the  British  pre- 
vents Ireland  playing  a  part.    Likewise 
in  the  United  Natioas  Ireland  is  denied 
a  voice,  but  here  it  is  the  opposition  of 
the  Russians  that  bars  the  way.     It  is 
time  that  Great   Britain   realized   that 
they  are  but  playing  a  Russian  game  in 
mainUlning   the   border   in   Ireland,   a 
border  that  cannot  be  Justified  on  any 
sound  legalistic   basis,  on  any   historic 
ba.sis.  or  on  any  basis  whatsoever.    That 
this  is  so.  is  very  succinctly  set  forth  In 
the  address  by  Mr.  Prank  Aiken  at  Cam- 
lough  and  I  therefore  desire  to  include 
his  remarks  in  this  sutement. 

Addressing  the  meeting  at  Camlough 
Mr.  Aiken  said : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to  my 
old  comrades  and  neighbors  thst  the  tIIsm 
trous  diTlsioa  of  1931.  caused  by  the  paruikm 
and  King  dauaaa  to  tha  treaty,  has  come  to 
an  end  Tha  way  Is  open  to  aU  NationalUU 
north  and  south  to  concentrate  on  the  sola 
remaining  cause  of  quarrel  between  ourselvea 
and  Oreat  Britain  and  for  a  sustained  effort 
lo  make  affecUve  tha  sacond  article  of  tha 
•onatltutku) : 

"Tba  aatlonal  Urrltory  cor;steta  of  tha 
whole  talaad  of  Xrsland.  lu  laiands.  and  tha 
terrliurlaJ  aaaa." 

No  one  who  sppreclstea  the  sltuaUon  wUl 
promise  a  sneedy  end  to  partition  But  no 
one  who  r««Qlars  Its  unnstural  snd  undemo- 
cratic nature  snd  the  sbhorrence  and  re- 
sentment with  which  It  Is  viewed  by  the  Irish 
>*y*  ••  hoBie.  and  by  aU  true  democrata 
abroad,  can  have  sny  doubt  thst  it  wui  coma 
to  an  end.  And  ths  sooner  the  better  for  tha 
happiness  and  proH>«rlty  of  both  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Partition  was  the  child  of  onacrupulotis 
party  polities  in  Britain;  it  Is  today  a  tswdry 
tamaaat  of  the  vicious  snd  dlacredtted  powar 
polltksa  of  tha  Lloyd  George  ara.  The  Tortaa 
of  1813  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  a  revolt 
against  the  Brttlah  Crown,  and  did  not  heal- 
ute  to  accept  Oarmaa  arms  to  order  to  da- 
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stroy  their  rivala.  the  Liberal  Oovemment, 
by  dafaatlng  home  rule.  Uuyd  OeorKe  im- 
poaad  partition  by  act  of  the  British  Parlta- 
maat  to  1930  and  confirmed  it  In  the  ueaty. 
jIMtUylng  it  on  strategic  grounds.  His  letter 
to  Sir  Bdward  Carson  of  May  29.  1910,  made 
his  attitude  clear.  "XTlster"  was  only  a  pawn 
in  his  Imperlallstle  game. 

"My  dear  Chrson."  be  wrote.  *^e  mtttt  make 
It  clear  that  at  the  end  of  the  proTtslonal 
period  Ulater  does  not.  whether  she  wills  it 
or  not.  marg*  to  tha  rest  of  Ireland." 


The  British  Oovemment  of  today  dammnce 
power  politics  and  |vcach  throoghout  the 
world,  particularly  to  eastern  Kurope,  tha 
prtoclples  of  sell-dctenntoatlon  and  todi- 
vidual  liberty  which  they  deny  by  force  of 
arms  to  the  six  northeastern  counties  of 
Ireland. 

There  are  greater  mtocrltica  of  Greeks,  of 
Folca.  of  Rumanians,  of  Oechoslovakians ,  of 
Bulgarians,  of  Ttigoalavs.'and  of  Htingarlans 
who  desire  union  with  Rtxasia  than  there  are 
Irishmen  who  desire  union  with  Britato. 
Apart  from  cotintriea  to  eastern  Europe,  there 
are  others  to  which  a  greater  minority  of 
the  population  desire  union  with  Bucsia  than 
there  are  Irishmen  who  desire  tinion  with 
Britato.  There  are  few  Britishers  who  stip- 
port  those  who  stand  for  unity  with  Russia 
to  these  countries  or  who  would  support 
KoHta'a  deaira  to  dominate  them  becatise  of 
the  pro-Rusalans  Ln  the  whole  or  portion  of 
any  of  theae  countries 

All  parties  to  Kogland  supported  the  Greek 
effort  to  crush  the  pro-Russian  Go^vxnment 
to  Greece. 

As  far  as  we  Irishmen  arc  concerned  we 
ahall  eonttooe  untu  victory  comes  to  asaert 
the  right  for  our  own  country  which  Britato 
denies  to  us.  but  which  she  advocatea  for 
Greeks  snd  CBechs  and  Hungarians:  The 
right  to  haw  a  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment to  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
affairs  of  all  the  people  of  the  nation:  tha 
right  to  be  tree  from  foretgn  ■ggriiwlnn  and 
fitxn  a  foreign  Impoaed  govcmaaeni. 

The  frecdcan  of  otir  Uland  from  British  oc- 
cupation, whether  for  financial  or  strategic 
>ns.  Is  as  dear  to  tis  as  is  freedom  to  the 
people  from  French  or  Oennaa  or 
oecapation.  The  British  may  fool 
themselves  toto  believtog  that  the  result  of 
these  elections,  to  a  carefully  adected  por- 
tion of  our  country  and  ba^ed  on  gerry- 
mandered oobstltuendes  and  an  out-of-date 
register,  gives  them  a  moral  right  to  con- 
tinue the  occupation  of  the  six  counties,  but 
she  can't  fooi  tha  Irish  people  toto  believtog 
It.  And  with  every  day  that  passes  she  can 
fool  fewer  people  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  toto  believtog  it.  And 
with  every  day  that  paasea  the  British  people 
thcmaelvea.  the  ordtoary  folk  who  have  to  do 
tha  work  and  who  have  to  do  the  fighting, 
eoaaa  tfoaar  to  the  ftoal  resJlaatlon  that  their 
government  by  supporting  partition  to  Ira- 
land  is  strangthentog  the  antidemocratic 
forcea  to  Kurope  and  sapping  the  morale  og 
thoaa  whom  Britain,  to  her  own  totersata. 
daairaa  to  rcalst  thaaa  foroaa. 

wiu.  aa  viCTOBiotra 

Partition  to  going  to  come  to  an  end.  The 
will  of  tha  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
and  of  tha  Irlafc  race  abroad  to  end  It  wUl 
be  victorious  sooner  or  later.  He  U  only  a 
vary  aliort-alghted  Irishman,  orange  or  green. 
who  will  DOt  help  to  fartog  It  to  an  end 
quickly. 

Old  prejudices  fostered  by  Britato  ara  a 
poor  baals  fOr  policy  In  the  modem  world. 
If  either  part  of  the  covintry  U  to  develop 
to  the  limit  of  tu  mental  powers  and  Its  eco- 
reaa,  the  barriers  to  trade  to 
aa  wall  a*  to  goods  must  be  thrown 
down. 

<rf   all  daaaes   and   creeds  have 
ta  conuuon   than   to    difference,   and 
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more  to  common  with  each  other  than  with 
any  other  people.  To  oUian  we  are  natu- 
rally just  all  blah,  aortlt  or  aonth.  whose 
toterests  must  be  aidMrtlnated  to  tboaa  of 
their  own  people,  the  laat  rtiiprsawd  area  to 
be  cared  for  to  peace,  the  first  expendatde 
mat«ial  to  war.  Brltato's  Idea  of  her  own 
toterests  thought  about  the  betrayal  of  one 
secttan  of  Irtdmien  wtto  f  ougbt  for  the  free- 
dom at  ■nan  nattona;  her  fottire  eatlmata 
may  lead  her  to  change  her  mind.  It  Is  nat- 
ural that  Brttatn  Aaald  seek  the  toterests 
of  her  own  people  first.  All  sensible  Irish- 
men to  the  northeast  should  be  wlae  oiough 
to  recognize  that  although  Britain  may  be 
generous  to  pnmperitj  cr  when  she  wanu 
sooetlilag  til  return,  the  only  sure  reliance 
to  sdversity  is  their  broths  Irishmen.  And 
be  would  be  a  bold  maa  who  would  prophecy 
that  aothtog  but  prosperity  and  peace  lies 
ahead  for  any  part  ot  the  world. 


Valley  of  tk«Da«ae4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSSNTATIVBS 

r^ttrsdoy.  Jnlw  14.  1H9 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  to  protect  people, 
not  to  deprive  them  of  their  homes  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Under  the 
Constitution,  private  property  can  be 
taken  for  public  use  by  condemnation 
tMX)ceedings  but  noi  without  just  com- 
pensation. To  oMain  property  by 
threats  and  buUdoiinc  is  not  giving  just 
compensation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  Intent  of  the  framers  ol  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  extortion.  It  is  obtain- 
ing property  under  false  pretenses — the 
pretense  that  the  Government  wishes  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain. . 

Those  guilty  of  threats  sh.ould  be 
brought  to  Justice.  It  matters  not 
whether  they  be  the  real  estate  division 
of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  or  aixy  other 
department  of  Qovermnent  The  time 
has  come  that  we  make  all  goremmental 
agencies  humane  and  honest  when  deal- 
ing with  the  imbUc. 

In  my  remarks  I  IZKlude  part  9  of 
Blgelow  Neal's  article.  VaUey  of  tha 
Dammed,  published  in  the  McLean 
County  (N.  Dak.)  IndependenL  Ttiia 
part,  the  same  as  the  oiber  titjbt  parts 
of  this  article,  is  ooiiyrifhted. 

Here  is  part  •: 

VAixxT  or  TBS  aaMmBB 
(By  £lgai0w  Heal) 

"Thereupon  he  *«**■-»*  entitled  to  have 
the  just  compensation  safegtiarded  by  ths 
fifth  amendment  at  the  Ooxtstltutlon:  that  Is 
the  valtia  of  tha  land  takan.  and  tha  damages 
Inflicted  by  tha  taktnf — waa  a  aom  as  would 
put  him  to  ss  good  a  poaltlon  paoonlanly  as 
he  would  have  been  had  tola  property  not 
been  taken."  (UnanlBBoaa  opinion  of  tha 
SupreoM  Oourt  of  the  United  States  and 
written  by  Justice  Butler  to  a  case  referred 
to  by  lawyers  as  Csmpbea  v.  United  Statet 
(8ae  U.  8.  S«8;  45  Supreme  Oourt  Reporter 
116). 

<Part  IX) 

Lwt  week  a  eooMnatlon  of  ctrcumstanees 
what  should  have  been 


one  Installment  toto  two  parts.  In  conttou- 
tog  this  rather  acrdld  portioa  at  any  naava- 
tlve.  I  am  aaklog  permlaelon  to  renew  ^ort 
a  little  of  last  week's  copy  before  going  oa 
with  the  new. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  practically  every 
option  signed  by  my  neighbors  was  signed 
because  of  some  form  of  fear.  Herewith  I 
am  preeenttog  aonia  at  the  statements 
alleged  to  hare  baaa  nade  by  oOoials  of  the 
real  estate  dlvtsioo  and  which  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  this  fear. 

Ptrst.  drawing  from  my  own  experience 
when  the  negotiator  hsd  made  me  four  offers 
and  finally  stopped  dead  to  his  tracks  at 
97.000  and  I  told  him  I  thought  we'd  better 
adjourn  our  official  relationship  and  meet 
agato  to  the  United  States  district  court — 
came  the  following  statement: 

"XXi  well,  if  you  want  to  fight  a  case  agatost 
the  Government,  ta  a  Government  court.  I 
dont  stippose  there  Is  anythtog  I  can  do 
about  lt.~ 

And  then  another  statenaent: 

"If  we  get  this  option  signed  up  an  right. 
I  can  fix  It  so  that  you  can  rent  any  part 
of  your  land  you  want." 

Next  a  statement  made  to  Mr.  Pred  B. 
Krueger  when  that  gentleman  mentioned 
taking  his  case  to  cotirt: 

**Try  taking  it  toto  court  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  just  clean  you  tip  to  btmches." 

And  now  a  statement  made  to  Mr.  H.  T. 
Bums — not  by  a  negotiator  but  acttially — 
believe  It  or  not — by  the  Chief  of  the  Real 
Estate  Division  In  person: 

"If  you  dont  sign  that  option,  ru  ralaa 
you.'  rent  so  high  it  will  drive  you  out  of  the 
cotmtry!" 

Here's  another.  This  taken  from  eonrt 
records  at  statements  made  imder  osth  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Ifahowald.  It  seemed  that 
Mr.  Mahowald  owned  a  dairy  btiatoess.  spUt 
toto  two  parts.  One  was  a  small  farm  with 
a  lot  of  expensive  equipment,  near  Garrison. 
The  other  part  was  land  some  miles  sway 
which  he  used  for  pasttire  and  without  whMi 
he  could  not  operate  his  dairy  btistoess.  The 
negotiator  was  trying  to  make  him  sign  an 
option  OD  the  pasture  land.  I  quote  frcia  a 
record  to  United  States  District  Oourt  axrm- 
bered  Civil  13891. 

Mr.  Mahowald  speaking:  "^Cxter."  be  said 
(the  negotiator),  "If  you  need  thst  land  to 
keep  your  operations  going,  you  better  sign 
on  the  dotted  Itoe." 

Now  turning  to  another  case,  we  come  to 
the  record  to  Civil  No.  13.893.  Marie  Plx  la 
testifying  to  her  own  behalf  as  the  owner 
of  a  half  section  (a  land.  The  questions  ara 
by  her  attorney. 

Question:  "He  said  whatr* 

Answer:  *^e  said  If  I  dldnt  sign  thoea 
papers  the  Oovemment  would  condenm  that 
land  and  then  we  wouldn't  get  no  more  than 
wtiat  thay  offered  us  for  It,  maybe  leaa.* 

Now  comes  Mr.  Amos  House  teattfytng  for 
his  daughter,  Maria  Plx.  Mr.  House  was  pres- 
ent St  the  time  of  the  conversations  between 
Mrs.  Ptx  and  the  negotiator. 

Answer:  "What  I  heard  him  say  was  that 
If  she  dldnt  sign  the  contract.  It  would  be 
condemned  snd  she  would  have  to  take  what 
the  Government  oaered  or  less.  That  ts  all 
he  said  to  her." 

Turning  now  to  that  portion  of  tha  same 
record  to  which  Mr.  George  Palrbanks  was 
the  appellant.  Mr.  Palrbanks.  betog  allowed 
to  tell  his  story  without  interruption,  said 
to  part — speskklng  of  his  conversation  with 
the  negotiator: 

"So  he  said.  "WeU.  that  is  the  very  best 
I  cam  do.'  I  saya.  Tou  are  a  stranger  to  me. 
Wa  are  strangers.  Be  honest  between  man 
and  Bsaa.  What  will  you  give  me  for  this 
land?'  Be  said.  The  best  I  can  do  Is  give 
you  what  It  la  appralaed  for.'  And  so  I  aaya, 
HgeO.  now,  If  I  dont  sign  this  agreement. 
what  then?'  And  he  says.  'Well.'  And  I 
says.  "Will  my  land  be  condemned  and  will 
I  be  forced  to  seU?'     Tes.'     "WeU,  then  to 
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th«t  etm.  tt  I  dont  sign  thU  agreement,  my 
land  will  ba  sold  and  I  will  be  forced  to  move 
even  If  I  want  to  stay  hare  to  live  on  It?' 
Tliat  ■  It  exactly.'  I  says.  If  I  don't  tiga 
thla.  my  land  wtU  be  condemned  and  I  will 
be  forced  out  of  bare  In  30  or  ao  days.  Is  tbat 
nghtr     Ha  says.  Tbat  la  rlcbt.' 

Za  addition  to  tbaaa  Umm  ware.  I  believe. 
•osaa  alght  or  ntna  eaaas  prepared  for  trial 
In  tbe  United  SUtes  District  Court  where 
the  appellants  claim  they  were  Influenced 
In  atgntng  the  option  by  some  form  of  fear. 

Again.  I  should  like  to  Introduce  a  bit  of 
tintque  testimony.  It  Is  unique  becauae  no 
attempt  Is  OMMla  to  define  the  fear  which 
deprived  a  BMUi  ot  his  home  at  a  fraction  of 
Ita  Taiuc. 

For  this  I  am  Introducing  a  neighbor  of 
■Ine.  ICr.  John  Horner.  Mr.  Horner  Is 
valque  In  himself.  Few  men.  If  sny.  In  the 
community  have  a  reputation  so  high.  Orig- 
inally. I  believe,  he  came  from  Austria  and 
tbe  liner  points  of  the  English  language  have 
always  been  a  dlificuU  matter  to  him.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  for  many  years,  his 
name  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  geDVoalty 
and  klndneas  and  abaolute  honesty.  If  he 
ever  had  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor.  I  never 
heard  of  It.  Among  those  who  know  him.  to 
question  ilr  Horner's  word  would  be  un- 
thinkable 

Over  a  year  ago  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  Ilr  Horner  had  signed  an  option  sur- 
reiulermg  hu  home  and  land  for  110.000 
wban  he  owned  a  half-sectlon  of  the  finest 
land  on  the  river  bottoms,  had  Just  Invested 
some  93.000  In  remodeling  hu  barn  and  had 
In  his  granaries,  grain  raised  that  year  worth 
more  than  the  amount  he  was  offered  snd 
had  accepted. 

A  few  days  ago  I  asked  him  what  had  hap- 
pened     Hla  reply  was.  "I  guess  I  got  stuck." 

"Teah.'  I  said,  "anybody  could  see  thst  but 
how  did  It  happen?" 

"Oh.  goah."  he  said.  "I  Just  got  scared  " 

"What  did  the  negotiator  say  that  scared 
you?  ' 

"Drjn't  remember  what  tfa  aald  but  he 
acared  me  and  I  signed  up." 

I  wonder  If  there  is  a  man  or  woman  In 
America,  outalde  of  the  Real  Eatate  Olvlalon 
o  the  Army  Inglnaer  Corps,  who  would 
say  that  John  Ilom«r  received  "(air  and  Just 
treatment?"  llie  single  fact  that  he  signed 
away  everything  he  had  for  the  ridiculous 
aum  la  proof  that  either  he  clearly  was  out 
of  bis  mind  or  tla*  he  was  afraid  of  some- 
thing 

•y  DO  stretch  of  the  Imagination  la  my 
hoOM  worth  half  of  that  which  John  Horner 
gave  away  By  going  Into  the  United  States 
district  court.  I  got  910.500  fur  mine.  He 
got  9300  less  because  he  was  sfrald. 

Leta  go  back  to  that  Maria  Fix  case  a 
moment. 

Maru  Plx  owned  a  half-section  of  land. 
It  was  ail  rough  land,  regular  badlands,  ei- 
cept  that  must  of  the  bills  were  grass-covered. 
It  haa  some  valuable  timber,  springs  that 
never  frecae.  shslter  thst  sUows  cattle  to 
grsM  out  In  all  but  the  stormiest  weather. 
and  enough  coal  probably  to  supply  the  Stale 
of  North  Dakota  a  month  or  so.  During  the 
period  from  1010  to  1030  thst  land  was 
vatuatf — Tor  loan  purpose* — at  91&  an  acre. 
net  eeniMarUlg  the  water  or  coal  The  build- 
ings on  the  land,  according  to  an  Itemized 
statement  submitted  to  the  court  under  oath, 
ahow  a  replacement  value  of  93.330.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact  the  five-room  hotiae  alone 
probably  would  coat  more  than  that.  There 
were  feocaa — 3  mllaa  of  them  valued  at  9400. 

Now  I'm  not  going  to  total  the  above 
*»luaa  or  evan  aak  you  to  figure  in  a  half- 
teUtwt  la  sosne  3.700  totis  of  lignite  coal,  all 
naoowrad  but  about  a  week's  work. 

But  the  negotiator  aaw  Mrs  Fit  one  eve- 
ning and  postponed  buaincas  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  becauae  her  father  was  away.  On 
ilM  next  day  the  nagotlaior  returned  and 
w«nt  throufh  with  a  convarsatioo,  a  part  of 


which  I  have  given  you  from  the  court  rec- 
orda.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  because  of 
soma  sort  of  fear.  Maria  Fix  signed  away 
avrythlng  she  owned  In  the  world  for  93.800. 

How  about  It?  Doea  that  sotind  Ilka  "Juat 
and  fair  treatment?" 

If  It  docan't  and  you  feel  that  It  couldn't 
be  worse,  wait  until  next  week.  I  have  Just 
enough  of  a  flair  for  the  dramatic  to  aave 
my  most  deadly  dope  until  the  last. 


One-HuDdred-Percent  Increaie  in  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTiday.  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Di- 
rector of  Wildlife  has  been  endeavoring 
to  secure  more  money  for  spending.  Not 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions after  proper  examination  of  his 
expenditures  but  by  having  his  own  leg- 
islation introduced.  Such  legislation  is 
embodied  in  S.  1076.  calling  for  more 
money  by  the  Director  of  Wildlife  with- 
out the  screening  of  his  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  This 
bill  calls  for  an  increase  of  100  percent 
In  the  duck-stamp  tax  from  $1  to  $2. 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  in 
the  Hou.se  for  consideration. 

The  Director  of  Wildlife.  out.<;ide  of 
regular  appropriations  screened  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  at  his 
dLspa^al  $10,000,000  a  year  from  a  10- 
percent  tax  on  cartridges,  firearms,  and 
hunting  equipment  for  wildlife  restora- 
tion, including  selection,  restoration,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  in  areas 
of  land  or  water  adaptable  as  feeding, 
resting,  or  breeding  places  for  wildlife. 
Out  of  said  $10.000000  he  has  taken 
$800  000  annually  for  adminLstrative 
purposes,  in  carrying  out  the  set  formula 
of  allocating  the  balance  of  the  $10,000.- 
000  after  he  has  used  the  8  percent  for 
administrative  expenditures,  and  there 
la  presently  about  $14,000,000  unex- 
pended balance  besides  the  $10,000,000 
coming  in  this  year,  as  indicated  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  addition  to  the  said  .sum  of  $iOO.OtO 
spent  administratively  and  not  seeured 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  being  spent  by  the  Director,  he  fur- 
ther has  at  his  disposal  approximately 
$2,000  000  a  year  by  a  duck-stamp  tax 
of  $1  for  the  location,  ascertainment, 
acquisition,  and  administration  as  to 
refuges  for  waterfowl. 

Now  the  Director,  through  S.  1078.  has 
asked  for  a  100- percent  Increase  In  the 
tax  so  that  he  might  have  more  funds 
for  administrative  spending.  Outside  of 
administration  moneys  given  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Wildlife  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  the  EMrector  has  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  so-called 
admlnl.stratlon  spending  from  the  10-per- 
cent tax  on  cartridges,  firearms,  hunting 
equipment  and  the  duck-stamp  tax.  The 
duck -stamp  tax  has  been  bringing  in 
about  $2,000,000  a  year  out  of  which  the 
Director  uses  10  percent  for  administra- 


tion and  in  the  year  1949  it  has  brought 
In  $5,000,000  which  is  150  percent  more 
than  has  been  previously  collected.  In 
spite  of  the  150  percent  Increased  col- 
lection of  the  tax  the  Director  is  asking 
a  100-percent  increase  in  the  duck-stamp 
tax.  all  of  this  when  he  now  has  nearly 
$1,250,000  for  administration  spending 
outside  of  that  given  to  him  by  the 
screening  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. And  further,  the  Director 
is  to  pay  to  the  States  for  the  same 
purposes  all  the  moneys  which  have  been 
collected  on  the  10-percent  tax  after  his 
using  8  percent  for  administration. 

It  comes  with  poor  grace  at  a  time  when 
the  people  are  saddled  with  taxes  to  have 
a  bureau  come  in  and  ask  for  100-per- 
cent increase  in  taxes,  esj)ecially  when 
there  Is  no  screening  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  nearly  $1,250,000 
used  for  so-called  administration  spend- 
ing out  of  nearly  $15,000,000  collected 
annually  In  the  name  of  preservation  of 
wildlife,  and  I  am  including  a  statement 
of  Edward  Hunter  of  the  Denver  Post 
who  testified  before  the  committee  In 
the  Senate. 

STATtMINT    or   ES.    M.    HUNTXa.    DKNVIR.    COLO.; 

bcNvxa  rosT  wildlife  columnist  and  dknybs 
■xmicaaaMAN 

Mr.  HuMTXR.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  In  the 
beginning  that  I  am  not  a  representative  of 
any  organized  groups  of  sporumen. 

In  oppoalng  the  passage  of  8.  1076.  the  bUl 
which  propoaca  to  raise  the  price  of  duck 
stampa  to  92  and  to  use  the  extra  money  for 
management  and  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional wildfowl  refuges.  I  believe  I  reflect  the 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  unorganised 
sportsmen  who  have  not  heretofore  been 
heard  on  this  matter. 

There  are  In  Colorado  alone  at  least  35.000 
of  theae  unorganized  duck  hunters  who  buy 
duck  stamps  every  year.  They  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  sportsmen  s  organizations 
which  hsve  a  total  membership  in  Ck>lorado 
of  not  more  than  three  or  four  thousand.  In 
this  respect,  I  believe  Colorado  Is  typical  of 
most  of  the  other  SUtes  In  America. 

I  base  my  estimate  of  the  sentiment  of  these 
unorganized  hunters  upon  the  mall  which 
I  receive  as  a  result  of  my  hunting  and  fish- 
ing column  In  the  Denver  Post  and  upon  my 
extensive  personal  contacts  with  rank  and 
file  hunters  snd  fishermen  In  all  paru  of  the 
West. 

These  rank  and  file  hunters  are  perfectly 
willing,  even  anxious,  to  approve  a  93  duck 
stamp  provided  the  extra  dollar  brings  them 
more  ducks  to  shoot.  But  we  oppose  the 
Increase  If  It  Is  to  be  used  for  so-called  man- 
agement  which  up  to  now  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  shooting  for  the  hunters  who 
pay  the  blU. 

When  the  duck  hunter  buys  a  duck  stamp 
and  pays  hU  special  taxes  on  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  accessories,  he  Is  paying  for 
ahootlng  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  pro- 
tection of  ducks  or  other  game  which  cannot 
be  harvested.  Upon  no  other  theory  can  the 
expenae  of  maintaining  the  Federal  Wildlife 
Service  be  aaddled  on  the  hunter  Instead  of 
distributed  over  the  entire  national  tax 
structure. 

Ducks  which  cannot  be  harvested  have 
no  economic  value.  They  are  not  a  re- 
source until  they  are  available  for  shooting 
purposes.  If  they  cannot  be  shot,  or  shot 
at.  they  are  nothing  more  than  an  expensive 
nuisance.  They  are  In  fact  so  much  of  a 
nuisance  that  RepreaentaUve  Lxmkx  has  In- 
troduced a  bUl,  H  R  4003.  to  raUe  the  price 
of  duck  stamps  to  93  so  that  Wildlife  Service 
can  pay  farmers  for  crop  damage  done  by 
ducks  which  the  hunter  Is  not  allowed  to 
shoot. 
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Llkawlae  tbe  Senate  duck-stamp  amend- 
ment would  tax  the  hunter  an  extra  dollar 
to  expand  a  system  which  Is  fundamentally 
Incapable  of  producing  a  sufllclent  number 
of  abootable  ducks  for  the  3.000,000  or  more 
hunters  who  buy  duck  stamps  every  year. 
Tbe  present  system  has  failed  because  it 
doea  not  adequately  promote  tbe  t>reedlng 
of  ducka. 

Tbe  vast  bulk  of  the  ducks  which  fly  over 
American  ahootlng  grounds,  are  bred  In 
Canada  and  Alaska.  This  means  thst.  as  It 
now  operates,  the  Federal  Wildlife  Service 
cannot  touch  the  origin  of  the  biggest  part 
of  the  diick  crop.  Their  efforts  to  Increaae 
the  breeding  of  ducks  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
duck  population. 

The  300  refuges  now  poeaesatd  by  tbe 
Service  are  mainly  resting  areas  as  distin- 
guished from  breeding  areas.  Their  purpose 
Is  to  conserve  the  seed  stock  of  ducks,  and 
to  return  enough"  breeders  to  Canada  to 
produce  a  shootable  crop  of  new  duclu  every 
year. 

These  refuges  now  cover  3.250.000  acres,  ac- 
quired at  a  cost  of  929.500.000.  and  main- 
tained «nth  duck-stamp  money.  Beyond  the 
nsce—iry  function  of  'preserving  an  adequate 
seed  stock  for  return  to  Canadian  breeding 
grounds,  these  refuges  produce  only  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  shootable  ducks. 
No  one  has  shown  the  duck  hunter  how  the 
acquisition  of  more  refuges  or  an  Increase 
In  management  can  produce  any  worth- 
while Increase  In  the  annual  crop. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  se'-ms  ob- 
vious that  the  only  way  to  produce  more 
ducks  for  shooting  purposes  la  to  restore  and 
develop  additional  nesting  grounds  In  Can- 
ada where  most  of  our  ducks  are  bred.  That 
such  development  Is  practical  and  successful 
Is  proved  by  the  history  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 
Ducks  Unlimited  la  an  organization  of 
American  sportsmen,  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  American  hunters. 
Since  1938.  with  full  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  CJorernment.  and  with  less  than 
93.000,000.  ttils  voluntary  organization  has 
restored  and  developed  over  1,000.000  acres 
of  breeding  groiuids  In  Canadian  provinces, 
and  has  lifted  the  Canadian  crop  of  shootable 
ducks  which  migrate  over  our  shooting 
grounds  to  more  than  110.000.000  in  1M8. 

Their  engineer,  have  stirveyed  and  mapped 
out  projects  which  could  In  a  short  time  pro- 
duce all  the  ducka  we  need  for  ahootlng  pur- 
poses, at  a  cost  far  below  the  cost  of  our 
present  system  ctf  refuges. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  HxTTrm.  I  notice  in  looking  over  the 
record  of  previous  hearings  that  most  of  the 
people  who  have  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee have  either  been  officials  of  the  Wild- 
life Service;  ot  the  president  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  v-ho.  Incidentally,  last  year  said  that 
the  WUdllfe  Service  had  failed  to  handle  the 
duck  situation;  and  directors  of  Slate  game 
departmenta.  But  I  found  nowhere  In  the 
hearings  that  I  examined  where  there  were 
any  what  you  might  call  duck  hunters,  who 
paying  the  bill,  who  have  brought  Infor- 
ion  belure  the  committee. 


torial  which  appeared  In  the  Hearst 
new.': papers  entitled  **The  Soul  of  the 
Liberty  Bell": 


Tbe  Sool  of  tbe  Uberty  Btrll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

r    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

lir.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
os».  i  wi&b  to  include  the  following  edl- 


Tua  aom.  or  thx  Lnnrr 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof."  Leviticus 
25:   10. 

Today  we  greet  our  glorious  Fourth  of  July. 

Today  we  remember  the  bell  man,  who. 
betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  rang  out 
proudly  our  liberty  which,  please  God.  will 
never  die. 

"Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride. 
Prom  every  mountainside. 
Let  freedom  ring." 

Today  Is  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  the  ijay  our  birth  certificate 
as  a  Nation  was  signed. 

It  is  a  heartbeat  In  the  march  of  time. 

In  the  diary  of  our  national  life,  how  like 
yesterday,  when  It  Is  past,  that  across  the 
years  we  can  almost  clasp  hands  with  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic. 

We  see  the  knit  brow,  we  see  the  fire-flaah- 
Ing  eye.  we  see  the  firm  step  as  they  march 
for  liberty  across  the  pages  of  cur  history. 

With  reverence  we  whisper  the  names  of 
those  who  live  in  the  sleep  of  the  ages. 

Their  blood  has  bet  -  transmuted  with 
glory  everlasting,  and  those  who  cherish  the 
loftiest  precepts  of  patriotism  will  ever  wor- 
ship at  their  shrine. 

Our  Immortal  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence demanded  the  equality  of  rights  which 
God  and  nature  Intended  man  to  enjoy 

Our  sacred  document  embraced  that 
simple  and  sublime  declaration  which  com- 
prehends In  one  short  sentence  the  whole 
mystery  of  liberty  and  law — "I  am  a  man." 

It  was  the  soul  ot  the  Lltjerty  Bell. 

It  pealed  like  a  trumpet  blast  throughout 
the  world.  It  roused  men  and  women  of 
thought,  of  hope,  and  of  action.  It  marked 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prayers  of  the  centtirles 
of  every  living  soul. 

That  mighty  spirit  was  rocked  as  aa  Infant 
In  the  cradle  of  American  liberty. 

Here  was  a  land  where  liberty  Is  the  prop- 
erty of  every  man. 

Here  was  a  land  where  freemen  dare  to 
speak,  to  think,  and  to  write  their  convic- 
tlona. 

Here  was  a  land  where  every  man  dared  to 
go  from  any  schoolhotue  to  any  church  house. 

Here  was  a  land  where  every  man  Is  a  peer 
and  no  man  cares  to  wear  a  crown. 

They  came,  the  pillars  of  all  races,  to  otir 
shores.  They  drank  deep  from  the  fountain 
of  liberty.  They  helped  to  forge  and  build 
a  new  civilization.  They  wrought,  fought, 
and  died  that  liberty  might  live;  that  our 
flag  might  be  unstained,  that  all  men  under- 
neath Its  folds  shall  bear  no  chains,  and  that 
no  man  ahall  .Ugh  for  freedom,  while  a  single 
star  shall   shine   In   the   heavens. 

America  Is  truly  God's  country. 

Today  we  grasp  the  spirit  of  our  saintly 
sires.  Today  we  yearn  to  hear  the  accent  of 
their  thrilling  utterances. 

Their  wortla  are  aa  Immortal  as  their  im- 
maculate glory.  Their  words  will  live  as  long 
in  history  as  tba  guns  of  Btinker  HIU. 

Our  hearts  are  stirred  by  the  echo  of  their 
thoughts.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  en- 
nobling aspirations. 

The  rays  of  immortality  flame  around  us  as 
our  whole  being  bows  to  the  majesty  of  their 
mighty  intellects. 

By  all  tbe  menooriea  of  the  past,  by  all  tbe 
impulaee  of  tbe  present,  by  all  tbe  noblest 
instincu  of  our  soula.  by  tb«  touch  of  their 
spirit  upon  us.  w«  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
tba  praaerratloa  of  amt  MeMid  llatkn. 

Today  w«  gaaa  at  oar  Ood-slTan  ahlp  of 
stata.  It  bmam  aloft  tbe  anatpi  of  tba  48 
States.     It  Is  fkalfffated  with  ttoa  dsrttnica  of 


148.000.000  of  American  hearts.  It  Is  char- 
tered by  men  of  "78  to  bear  to  future  gen- 
erations the  liberty  which  they  purchased 
with  their  blood. 

Today  we  cry  out.  In  the  magnificent  apoa- 
trophe  of  tbe  poet  Longfellow: 

"8aU  on.  O  Ship  of  State  I 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  lU  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 

Our  ship  of  state  must  be  guarded  by  tha 
compass  of  God's  word.  Its  helm  must  be 
firmly  held  by  ptire  patriotism  and  pure 
religion.  Its  canvas  must  swell  to  the  winds 
of  His  spirit. 

It  must  be  manned  by  American  hands. 
It  must  be  sailed  under  American  colors. 

Unless  we  do  this — despite  Its  well-laid 
keel  and  Its  massive  ribs,  its  weighty  anchor, 
and  Its  majestic  form,  its  towering  mast,  and 
its  freighted  charts — it  will  lie  the  sport  of 
angry  waves  of  anarchy  and  communism. 

Men  of  America— beware  of  the  traitors  In 
our  midst  who  are  plotting  to  destroy  our 
liberty. 

Guard  our  liberty  with  a  watcbftil  eye. 
Sleep  not  at  yotir  posts. 

See  to  It  that  no  stain  sullies  our  Star* 
and  Stripes.  See  to  It  that  otir  glorious 
emblem  waves  ever  from  our  shores. 

Let  us  today  renew  our  vow  to  our  beloved 
country.  Let  us  swear  at  her  altar  that  tbe 
holy  flame  of  patriotism  shall  btim  "un- 
quenched  through  the  ageG  like  Vesta's  sacred 
flame." 

The  geniua  of  American  democracy  will 
ultimately  lead  the  hosts  of  liberty  In  Etirope 
to  certain   victory. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  The 
fate  of  commxmlsm  la  sealed.  The  people's 
hour  Is  come. 

May  tbe  God  of  our  fathers  ever  be  with 
us  May  He  ever  guide  us  throtigh  shadovw 
and  sun.  May  He  ever  unite  us.  May  He 
never  divide  us.  May  He  keep  us.  the  many 
In  one. 

This  is  the  benediction  of  every  Amcrlcail 
on  this  birthday  of  our  Nation. 


The  Oikkeu  Cone  H«bc  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NKW    T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thursday,  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobb.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  12  issue  of 
the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald: 

The  deflcit  of  tbe  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  tbe  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June 
30  was  much  larger  than  administration 
spokesmen  had  i»cdlctcd. 

In  fact,  it  was  around  91.800.000.000 — a 
figure  large  enough  to  give  both  Government 
ofltclals  and  tbe  avorage  taxpayer  quite  a 
abodt. 

So  much  of  a  abock.  Indeed,  tbat  the  real- 
iaatlon  has  been  reached  'oy  a  considerable 
pfmKJttlou  of  our  people  tbat  with  tbe 
deflcit  for  the  new  fiscal  year  prcrtiably  eon- 
alderably  greater  than  91.800,000,000  tbe 
time  la  rapidly  approaching  when  something 
will  have  to  bajipen. 

Av  even  thto  graat  ootutry  cannot  go  tn 
tbe  h<de  to  tbe  tune  at  bUIlona  each  year 
tndeflnltcly. 

«■•  only  a  Ctw  ways  wberatoy  tba 
I  Its  book*— 1>y  deOett 
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•■Anclng.  reduced  expenditures,  or  increased 
Uiatlon. 

Incre«Md  taxation  now  la  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  President  Truman,  who  until  quite 
recently  demanded  an  increase  of  around 
tlOOttJIMLOOO  a  year  In  Federal  levlea.  has 
•lesplsd  the  situation 

Indeed,  there  Is  an  Increasing  sentiment 
thrnushout  the  country  for  a  decrease  In 
burdensome  excise  taxes  as  a  means  of  stlm- 
ulattnit  business  in  general  and  combating  a 
distinct  deflattanary  trend. 

And  the  Government  kno«c^.  of  course,  that 
the  more  ku^luess  declines,  the  more  the  Gov- 
ernment s  revenue  shrinks. 

As  recently  as  the  middle  of  May.  experu 
of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  estimated  a  drop  of 
only  MOO. 000  000  In  receipts  below  the  Jan- 
uary forscast  of  939 aooooc OOO 

Bat  Intssd  of  only  $300,000  000.  the  decline 
■tnoe  the  January  estimate  has  been  nearly 
•1.400.000.000:  the  net  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment totalling  only  938.200.000.000  Instead 
of  iSO.OOO.OOO.OOO 

A  posstbtllty  that  U  disturbing  Govern- 
ment economists  ts  that  receipts  during  the 
present  flacal  ysar  may  drop  even  more  than 
the  congreaslanal  Joint  committee's  experU 
estimated  In  May  would  t>e  the  case. 

They  predicted  then  that  such  recelpu 
would  be  ta  100.000.000  lees  than  was  fore- 
cast In  January. 

And  a  drop  of  92  100.000.000  would  Increase 
an  estimated  deficit  of  $900,000,000  to  93.000.- 
OMJOOQ,  assuming  no  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures. 

We  are  beginning  to  sail  quite  close  to  the 
wind  and  we  will  have  to  trim  ship  If  we  are 
to  navigate  successfully 

Most  of  us  are  watching,  with  mUed  feel- 
lofs.  the  economic  me«s  In  which  Britain  now 
Aads  herself — a  situation,  let  It  be  stated. 
tlMt  Is  far  more  serious  than  most  of  us 
have  realised. 

It  would  l>e  foolish  to  delude  ourselves  that 
we  muat  not  begin  to  watch  our  own  steps 
very  carefully,  lest  we  OxmI  oursalvss  flt>under- 
Ing  In  a  similar  mire  of  stafnatkn  and  near- 
bankruptcy. 


ReiU  Still  Gaui  in  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cAtiroaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R1PIM8INTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  ItecoaD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Hanson  W  Baldwin, 
from  the  New 'York  Times  of  July  14 
1949: 

SXM    SmX    OAtN     IN     «AST COMMVIflSTS     HXU) 

VatMS     Ltn.L    TO    AOVANTAOX    AS    WSST    '"^n 

•BOUND   ST   "oooi«.«-oBirr" 

(By  Hanaon  W.  Baldwin) 

Political  and  military  thunderheads  hang 
alwve  the  Orient  and  the  present  outward 
calm  precedes  a  coming  storm. 

Events  of  the  past  2  weeks  reveal  clearly 
that  communum  Is  still  on  the  march  In 
Asia  and  that  the  western  world  la  stUl  fight- 
ing a  losing  battls  to  contain  It. 

In  China  the  CommunlsU  havs  halted  to 
eonsolldate  politically  and  sconomlcally  thalr 
■MUtory  conqussu  bafors  pushing  on  to  new 
vislenss.  in  much  th«  sams  manner  that  tha 
»<Mrtan  Army  halted  partodlcally  during  the 
laal  a  yaara  of  the  war  to  consolldau  lu 
(aUta  and  to  bring  up  supplies      But  the  lull 


had  not  been  used  by  the  democracies:  we 
are  still  following  a  hands-off  policy — a  nega- 
tive policy— In  China. 

There  la  no  major  military  Impediment 
to  a  resumption  of  the  Communist  advance 
toward  Hong  Kong  and  south  China:  nor 
has  any  support  developed  In  the  Commu- 
nist-held areas  of  China  for  the  fatuous  be- 
lief that  a  Communist  China  might  turn 
toward  the  west   Insteid  of  toward  Russia. 

Political  opinions  do  not  necessarily  follow 
trade  routes,  and  even  though  Communist 
China  may  need  the  products  of  the  west — 
as  eastern  EMrope  undoubtedly  needs  them— 
we  should  not  expect  economic  exchanges  to 
lead  to  political  friendship 

There  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  de- 
velopment of  Tltolsm  In  China.  It  would 
be  premature  to  anticipate  any  such  de- 
velopment so  soon.  Those  who  comfort 
themselves  with  this  hope  are  probably  In- 
dulging In  wishful  thinking.  There  has 
been,  on  the  contrary.*  a  revival  In  parts  of 
Communist-held  China,  noUbly  Shanghai, 
of  antlforelgn  feeling,  led  by  the  Commu- 
nists. It  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
western  world  In  this  whole  area  has  never 
been  lower  In  modern  times. 

In  Korea,  there  Is  a  dangerous  dichotomy 
between  our  foreign  and  military  policies. 
At  the  very  time  our  occupying  troops — the 
only  stabilizing  Influence  In  Korea — have 
been  withdrawn  Congress  Is  asked  to  pro- 
vide 9125.000.000  for  economic  aid.  But 
dollars  will  not  stop  the  bayonets  of  the 
Communist-dominated  North  Korean  army 
on  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  The  days  of 
the  South  Korean  Government  probably  are 
numbered  unlesa  there  Is  a  drastic  change 
In  our  plans  and  policies. 

In  many  other  areas  of  the  east,  com- 
munism Is  emerging  as  a  stronger  force  than 
had  been  anticipated.  In  Japan,  the  Com- 
munlsU have  gained  steadUy  In  strength  In 
the  past  year  The  military  phase  of  our 
occupation  ended  long  ago.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  now  Is  coping  with  economic, 
political,  and  psychological  problems  of  Im- 
mense magnitude.  He  Is  working  in  fields 
In  which  he  has  no  particular  competence 
and  his  usefulness  In  Japan— great  In  the 
initial  phase  of  the  occupation— has  come 
to  an  end.  A  new  and  bold  policy  and  a 
civilian  governor  to  administer  It  are  needed 

In  Indonesia,  the  Republic  s  flrst  and  prob- 
ably growing  problem  will  be  communism. 
In  French  Indochina,  the  Communist-led 
guerrillas  defy  a  nation  that  once  possessed 
an  army  with  an  unrivaled  prestige 

Our  polltlco-mlliury  hands-off  policy  In 
the  Orient  U  perhaps  better  described  as  a 
policy  of  "doodle  and  drift." 
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America  Mifft  DP  Opportunitiei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or    MAaSACHUaXTT* 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  12  is 
a  very  interesUng  and  enlightening  article 
by  staff  writer  Josephine  Ripley  on  our 
handling  of  displaced  persons,  and  I  in- 
clude it  herewith  mder  Icftve  to  extend 
my  remarks  : 

AMiBiCA  Mxrvrs  or  oPForruNmxa 
(By  Josephine  Ripley,  staff  writer  of  tha 

Christian  Sclenca  Mooltor) 
Wasrtnton— After    opening    Immigration 
fates  reluctantly  for  tha  atfmlsuoo  of  906.. 


000  displaced  persons,  the  United  States  then 
closed  Its  eyes. 

It  Is  the  only  country  admitting  displaced 
persons  which  does  not  haiul-pick  what  it 
wanu.  It  takes  what  it  gets — and  It  Is  not 
getting  the  t>e8t. 

Thst  Is  the  Impression  that  I  and  other 
newspaper  correspondents  gained  after  tour- 
ing displaced  persons  camps  In  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  and  returning  on  a  DP 
ship 

Other  nations  have  mlaalons  on  the  scene 
to  select  the  Immlgraiits  In  accordance  with 
national  needs.  Canada's  mission  Is  hand- 
picking  farmers  and  lumbermen  from  among 
the  Baits. 

Australia  made  Its  flrst  choice  from  among 
the  Latvians  Estonians,  and  Lithuanians.  It 
Is  now  taking  Poles.  Czechs.  Romanians. 
Yugoslavs,  and  more  recently  single  Jews.  It 
wants  100,000  DPs  this  year  In  line  with  a 
national  population  drive. 

The  Belgian  mission  has  been  selecting 
coal  miners.  Britain  Is  hand-picking  all 
types  of  labor  France  is  taking  farm  fami- 
lies. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  Ls  operating 
under  what  has  turned  out  to  be  a  flimsy. 
complicated,  and  almolt  meaningless  piece  of 
legislation.  It  requires  that  40  percent  of 
the  Immigrants  shall  be  Baits — refugees  from 
communism;  30  percent  shall  be  farmers, 
and  none  admitted  who  came  Into  the  camps 
after  December  1.  1945.  This  shuts  out  many 
of  the  most  desirable  and  deserving  refugees. 
All  must  have  the  assurance  of  a  )ob  and 
a  place  to  live  before  they  can  come  In. 
With  this,  the  Government  washes  Its  hands 
of  the  whole  affair.  Actual  selection  Is  left 
to  Individuals — employers  looking  for  labor, 
relatives,  or  friends  of  the  DPs — and  to  vol- 
untary agencies. 

It  is  the  voluntary  agencies,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  have  missions  abroad  pick- 
ing and  choosing  the  ImmlgranU.  Biggest 
and  most  active  among  these  are  the  Na- 
tional (Roman)  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Church  World  Service.  Inc.. 
representing  Protestant  groups. 

It  has  been  protested  that  the  legislation. 
In  effect,  discriminates  against  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholics.  If  so.  this  does  not  show 
In  immigration  shipping  lists. 

On  the  DP  ship  on  which  I  returned  thers 
were  329  Roman  Catholics.  268  Jews.  I68 
Protestants.  81  Orthodox.  74  Greek  Catholics. 
12  Evangelical.  8  Lutherans.  2  Greek  Ortho- 
dox, 2  Adventlsts.  and  1  Mennonlte. 

The  majority  of  shipping  lists  show  a  simi- 
lar religious  and  racial  make-up.  with  little 
variation. 

The  requirement  thst  all  immlgranU  have 
speclflc  Job  assurances  has  little  meaning. 
There  u  nothing  binding  about  these  con- 
tracts. The  prospective  employer  Is  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  accept  the  DP  once  ha 
arrives.  The  DP  may  change  his  mind  and 
take  another  Job  at  any  time. 

The  legislative  requirement  for  farm  labor 
u  being  liberally  interpreted.  Many  are 
signing  up  as  farmers  who  have  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  agriculture. 

I  talked  with  one  young  man  coming  in 
under  that  ciaaslflcatlon  on  the  Job  assur- 
ance  of  a  friend.  The  farm  on  which  ha 
will  work  u  a  back-yard  flower  garden  In 
New  York  City. 

The  young  man  U  a  linguist,  an  Intel- 
lectual, and  a  flne  Individual.  He  will  make 
a  ftrst-clasa  citizen,  but  not  a  farmer. 

On  the  ship  I  saw  and  made  friends  with 
many  flne  prospective  Americans  smong  aU 
races  and  religions.  I  felt  that  they  had 
left  the  old  for  the  new  with  a  sober  sensa 
of  obligation  and  loyalty  to  their  new 
country. 

I  saw  others  whose  objective  in  emigration 
was  simply  "to  make  a  lot  of  money  "  as  one 
of  them  put  It  bluntly.  One  of  the  ships 
mates,  who  has  seen  a  great  many  dUplaced 


persons  on  their  way  to  new  lands,  sized  it 
up  this  way:  "We  have  some  splendid  peo- 
ple aboard  who  will  certainly  become  an  as- 
set to  the  Natl<»i — musicians,  skilled  work- 
men, artists.  But  they  are  a  small  minority 
of  the  total  passenger  list.  It  seems  to  me 
the  United  States  is  letting  Itself  in  for  a 
very  raw  deal  on  quality." 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  United  States  should  admit  fewer 
DP's.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  profitably 
admit  more.  There  are  many  highly  desira- 
ble workers  and  citizens  among  the  camps. 
They  would  make  fine  Americans. 

The  fault  is  not  with  admission,  but  with 
the  system.  Congress  would  do  well,  in  con- 
sidering revision  of  DP  legislation,  to  re- 
view the  whole  program  on  a  realistic  t>asls, 
as  other  nations  have  done. 


To  Bring  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REJiARKS 

■    I  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


or  HKW  j: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  printed 
on  July  11  in  the  Trenton  Evening  Times 
on  the  subject  of  world  federation,  in 
which  I  am  most  Interested.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  futiu-e  peace  of 
the  world  rests  on  the  creation  of  a  strong 
world  government  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  This  same 
belief  is  expressed  in  the  Times  editorial, 
which  follows: 

To  BxTNG  Psacs 

The  desire  for  peace  on  the  pcua  of  every 
American  la  the  reason  for  our  support  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  continue  our  sup- 
port of  UN  although  the  veto  power  permits 
the  Russians  to  muddy  the  waters  of  peace. 

Coming  before  the  Senate  soon  will  be 
three  proposals  designed  to  strengthen  oxir 
chances  for  peace.  They  are  the  By  Ctilbert- 
son  suggestion,  the  Atlantic  Union  Commit- 
tee, and   the  United  World   Federalist  pro- 


I         A    aO-TEAB    WAS 

Mr.  Culbertson  would  have  lis  say  to 
Stalin:  "You  must  submit  to  world  govern- 
ment and  tf  you  don't  Join  now  we  will  be 
forced  to  use  the  atomic  bomb.  Well  give 
you  1  month  to  decide."  Such  a  proposal  Is 
directly  opposed  to  th*  United  Nations  and 
would  Justify  Russia's  suspicion  of  us.  It 
would  lead  directly  to  a  preventive  war  which 
General  Bradley  has  estimated  would  take 
30  years  to  win.  It  would  l>e  hard  for 
democracy  and  freedom  to  survive  such  a 
struggle. 

The  Atlaatlc  Union  Committee,  acting  on 
the  prlnclpias  set  forth  by  Clarence  Strelt 
before  World  War  n  ccmes  closer  to  the  mark 
but  makes  two  false  assvunptlons.  that  peace 
can  t>e  had  throtjgh  military  measures  in 
the  atomic  age  and  that  the  experienced 
democracies  are  superior  and  can  best  work 
toward  peace  by  starting  with  an  excltislve 
and  partial  federation. 


NO    BAULNCX    OT   POV 

Nearly  every  responafMe  military  leader, 
like  Generals  "■■■■*■'—  Bradley.  Arnold, 
and  MacArthur.  has  stated  flaUy  that  an- 
other war  would  be  disasuous.  even  in  vic- 
tory. Atomic  txmibe  and  bacteriological 
weapons  axe  not  made  for  balance  of  power, 
like  planes  and  warships. 


Mcaally,  we  would  be  trying  the  impos- 
sible to  claim  that  our  standards  of  democ- 
racy were  the  only  standards  for  a  world 
federaticm.  The  Communists  would  grab 
the  chance  to  point  out  that  Russia  honored 
and  welcomed  all  men  while  the  imperi^dist 
democracies  excluded  most  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

THE  OITLT   WAT 

The  plan  of  the  United  World  Federalists 
does  not  compwomise  with  peace  or  vrtth 
freedom  for  all  men.  It  insists  that  world 
federation,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be 
to  realize.  Is  the  only  practical  way  of  get- 
ing  peace  and  freedom.  It  seeks  to  work 
through  the  UN  without  letting  Russia's 
veto  stop  xis.  The  World  Federalists  favor 
going  ahead  without  Russia,  if  she  won't 
Join,  but  leaving  the  door  open  on  our  own 
terms.  While  it  is  true  this  would  be  only 
part  of  world  federation,  since  the  Russians 
and  their  friends  would  not  be  likely  to  Join, 
the  United  States  would  be  stronger.  Otir 
moral  and  military  position,  because  we 
would  t>e  acting  on  a  clear  principle  and  lie- 
cause  we  would  have  Joined  with  us  nations 
from  all  comers  of  the  world,  would  be  un- 
assailable. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  be  truly 
prepared  for  peace  and  prepared,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  worst  that  in&y  happen,  is  by 
a  world  federation.  We  must  leave  the  door 
open  for  Russia  to  Join  whenever  the  Ccon- 
munists  see  that  we  mean  peace  as  much  as 
we  meant  war. 


American  Yoath  Speaks  for  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  KXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVE8 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrccRD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht.  entitled 
"American  Youth  Speaks  for  Democ- 
racy." which  appeared  In  the  Hearst 
newspapers  on  June  24: 

AMXaiCAH    TOTTTB    SPEAKS    FOB    XXMOCSACT 

(By  Ha.ry  H.  Schlacht) 

Let  every  chUd  learn  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  that  his  first  and  last  duty  is  to  his 
covmtry. 

Today  we  Join  with  President  Truman  in 
honoring  William  Johnson.  He  is  the  17- 
year-old  student  of  McAlester.  Okla..  High 
SchooL  He  is  the  winno-  of  the  91,000  prize 
in  the  national  essay  conteat  on  Why  De- 
mocracy Works. 

We  congratulate  the  all -American  Benevo- 
lent and  rotective  Order  of  Elks  for  initiat- 
ing this  all-American  contest. 

It  Is  a  great  organisation  of  1,000,000  patri- 
ots, who  t)elleve  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  who  subscribe  to  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  at  Uberty  and  equality,  and 
who  love  our  God-blessed  country. 

"We  qponaorcd  tha  contest  to  encourage 
the  Nation's  youth  to  study  democracy  and 
learn  its  fundamental  principles  for  them- 
selves." declared  George  L  Hall,  the  grand 
exalted  ruler  of  Elks. 

"The  pxniKiae  has  been  gratifying. 

"The  essays  written  by  thaae  talgh-school 
students  show  that  tbey  understand  that 
democraey'a  aCrength  lias  In  the  fact  that  it 
servea  all  the  peopte." 

Harold  E.  Stassen.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  national  chair- 
man. 


Rabbi  Dr.  Samuel  Belkln.  president  of 
Yeshlva  University,  and  Rev.  Francis  X.  Tal- 
bot were  his  associates  on  the  oot^^mlttee. 

Let  young  America  speak  for  democracy, 
that  noble  heritage  won  with  the  rword  of 
coura^,  baptlaed  with  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  cleansed  with  the  tears  of  their  loved 
ones. 

Let  us  hear  the  voice  of  young  America. 
The  hope  of  our  democracy,  the  salvation  of 
our  cinllzation.  Our  American  youth  will 
uphold  our  American  tradition.  Otir  Ameri- 
can youth  will  cni&h  any  effort  to  undermine 
our  glorioiis  Nation. 

Let  us  ail  read  with  glad  hearts  the  win- 
ning essay — Why  Democracy  Works,  by  Wil- 
liam Johiuon 

'We.  in  the  United  SUtes.  are  truly  heirs 
of  all  the  ages,  building  upon  a  foundation 
of  the  vast  experiences  of  others.  Prom  the 
years  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  our  present 
time,  we  have  been  building  a  democracy. 
A  place  where,  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, all  men  are  considered  equal.  Here 
men  are  given  the  right  to  worship  when 
and  where  they  may  wish,  an  oppcvtunlty  to 
enjoy  their  own  leisure  and  to  carry  out 
their  own  desires  insofar  as  these  do  not 
interfere  with  or  endai^cr  the  rights,  the 
privileges,  and  the  lives  of  other  pec^le. 

"But  why  is  this  possible?  Why  can  we 
in  the  United  States  live  in  comparative 
peace  and  security  while  so  many  In  the 
world  suffer?  One  very  good  reason  for 
this  dUerence  is  that  the  people  are  them- 
selves the  best  guardians  of  their  liberty. 
If  the  people  are  the  power  in  their  country, 
no  petty  demagog  or  selfish  tryrant  can 
long  take  away  their  cherished  rights.  This 
is  exactly  what  a  democracy  is.  For  democ- 
racy is  that  way  of  self-government  by  which 
the  many  choose  the  few  who  are  to  carry 
out  their  mandates  Instead  of  the  few  de- 
termining the  will  of  the  many.  Democracy 
is,  in  the  words  of  that  great  American 
leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple.' Democracy  determines  that  the  wUl 
of  the  many  shall  prevail,  not  the  will  at 
the  few. 

"Democracy  encourages  unhampered  Ini- 
tiative In  the  Individual,  rather  than  plac- 
ing him  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  would 
regiment  him  to  their  own  way  of  restricted 
working  and  living.  As  a  clvUiaed,  intelli- 
gent individual,  respected  for  his  Indivldu- 
aUty,  he  has  the  right  to  protest  against 
wrongs  which  may  be  done  against  him  and 
other  men  and  is  encouraged  to  seek  cor- 
rection of  these  wrongs  in  an  orderly  and 
worthy  manner  in  courts  set  tip  for  his  pro- 
tcctton. 

"This  principle  of  living,  baaed  on  the 
Golden  Rule,  is  that  which  dictators  dread 
and  tyrants  fear.  Its  deepest  concern  is 
to  protect  human  rights  Inaead  of  exploit- 
ing the  people  who  should  poaaeea  tlMaa 
right* 

"Democracy  encourages  and  fosters  the 
public  school,  whereby  every  child  has  the 
same  opportimlty  to  leftm  how  to  make  a 
living,  and  also  how  to  live  a  life  which  is 
tistful  and  abundant,  both  for  himself  and 
his  fellow  men. 

"Every  person  Is  given  the  right  to  speak 
whatever  his  mind  and  his  heart  may  dic- 
tate; the  right  to  say  whatever  he  desires 
about  his  government  and  the  defects  in 
his  society,  provided,  of  cavtne.  he  does  not 
■peak  wortls  of  treason,  or  those  which  coun- 
sel the  tearing  down  instead  of  the  bond- 
ing up  of  free  Institutions,  or  the  jeopard- 
Imlng  of  the  inherent  rights  of  free  men 
and  women. 

"Where  all  men  are  considered  equal,  tha 
human  spirit  is  exalted  rathar  than  uualML 
Here  men  are  granted  an  akMBdmee  of  We 
Instead  of  the  pitiful  eslatame  whl^  la  tha 
lot  of  millions  who  live  under  the  dread 
shadow  of  dictators  and  ttw  secret  poUee  or 
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tren  thOM  In  whose  country  freedom  haa 
been  only  partially  achieved. 

"DeoMcracy  la  an  Ideal,  a  way  of  life  that 
Is  embedded  In  the  heart  of  every  American 
elttam.  eoaverMly  every  American  dttaen  la 
OMBocmcy. 

"Throughout  the  years,  ilnce  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Government .  we.  aa  a  Nation 
and  aa  Indlvldusls.  have  made  mistakes. 
Hence,  we  rwOlae  that  democracy  Is  not  a 
perfect  fowmmcnt.  but  we  also  realize  that 
under  our  Constitution  we  can  correct  our 
mistake*  and  that  we  grow  In  stature  by 
our  experiences.  Perhspe  our  American 
democracy  will  never  reach  perfection,  be- 
eauae  oar  Ideals  advance  with  our  progress. 
tout  we  can  make  it  serve  more  and  more 
people  better  as  the  years  go  on.  Our  foal  Is 
to  put  Uughier  In  the  eyes  of  little  children, 
hope  In  the  bearut  of  youth,  and  contentment 
on  the  faces  of  the  aged.  Instead  of  leaving 
•U  tbese  with  the  despair  and  the  hope- 
IsaaMMs  which  is  the  universal  and  grim 
bequest  of  all  those  who  live  In  lands  where 
dem.icracy  Is  unknown. 

"The  ultimate  worth  and  value  of  a  gov- 
ernment Is  determined  by  Its  end  results. 
The  results  of  democracy  are  so  evident  that 
they  prove  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  It 
Is  the  finest  form  o*  government  ever  con- 
ceived by  man. 

"May  we  transmit  to  an  Invisible  posterity 
our  democracy,  not  tarnUhed  but  made 
brighter  with  careful  use 

"May  we  transmit  to  unborn  generations 
our  blessed  democracy,  not  dlminUhed  but 
made  greater  l.»iro\igh  its  extension  to  tiberty- 
loTlag  people  everywhere 

"Hey  the  glortous  order  of  the  Elks — dedl- 
csted  to  Ood.  country,  and  our  fellow  man- 
shine  on  with  Increasing  luster  and  glory 

"Guard  blessed  America.  God  bless 
America." 


Ckiscte  G>mmonists  Farther  Reveal  True 
G»lors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

ur    MINMISOTA 

IN  TH*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  nmarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
Include  the  foUowlnc  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  JuJy  3,  1949: 

MAO    AOAIM    ON    tXCOaO 

Mao  Tie-tung.  leader  of  the  Chinese  Caa- 
munlsu.  persiau  In  putting  himself  on  the 
record  In  contradiction  of  his  apologists  In 
thu  country  and  In  contradiction  of  the 
wlahful  thinkers  about  China.  The  ^p«kfgti 
ai)d  the  wUhful  thinking  eanUr  chiefly  on 
these  themes:  (I)  The  Chinese  Communlsu 
aren't  rsell>  Communlau  but  represent  a 
popular  reform  movement:  (2)  Mao  Tke-tung 
U  not  reaUy  deeply  Sovlel-orlenied  In  hU 
aympathles  and  will  turn  out  to  be  some  sort 
of  Tito  who  wUl  be  friendly  to  us  instead  of 
to  the  Kremlin:  (3)  we  can  and  should  do 
bustneaa  aa  usual  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlau and  If  we  deny  them  our  aid  ve  will 
prejudice  all  of  China  agalnat  ua 

Mao  U  explicit  on  all  those  points  In  his 
most  recent  pronounceoMot.  On  the  first 
be  says  that  the  experience  of  a*.-veral  dec- 
ades telia  the  Chtoess  that  they  muat  have 
a  democratic  dictatorship.  Freedom  ot 
^>eecti.  assembly.  aasocUtion  and  franchlas 
la  to  be  restricted  to  the  people  and  not  to 
riaa.  In  other  words,  to  those  who 
Um  dleUlorahlp.    That  U  agrarian 


reform  and  people's  democracy.  Communist 
style 

Is  Mao  a  potential  Tito?  This  is  what  he 
says:  "We  belong  to  the  antl-lmperlallst 
front,  headed  by  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republic."  "China."  he  says,  muat  "ally  (her- 
aelf)  with  the  Soviet  Union,  ally  with  the 
new  democratic  countries  of  Europe  and 
ally  with  the  proletariat  and  masses  of  the 
people  In  other  countries  to  form  an  In- 
ternational united  front."  He  has  Indicated 
that  this  position  Is  based  In  part  on  grati- 
tude for  Soviet  assistance,  declaring  that  bis 
victory  would  have  t)een  impossible  without 
the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union 

There  Is  still  business  as  usual  and  the 
need  for  aid  to  China.  Mao  says  clearly 
that  he  can  look  for  aid  only  from  the  Sjviet 
Union  and  not  from  the  Imperialist  front 
But  after  having  reproached  reactionaries 
for  thus  far  forestalling  the  opening  of 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations  he  has  indi- 
cated quite  clearly  upoh  what  basis  thoae 
relations  can  be  set  up.  They  will  be 
achieved,  he  says.  'If  we  unite  all  forces  at 
home  and  abroad  to  smash  domestic  and 
foreign  reactionaries."  Of  course  It  Is  the 
foreign  reactionaries.  In  his  vocabulary,  who 
are  the  ones  who  are  urging  business  as 
usual  On  the  face  of  It.  they  can  get  the 
business  if  they  cooperate  in  being  smashed. 

Presumably  there  will  still  be  persons  who 
content  themselves  with  holding  that  Mao's 
bark  Is  worse  than  his  bite  will  prove  to  be. 
There  la  nothing  on  the  record,  however,  to 
suggest  that  Mao  doesn't  mean  exactly  what 
he  aays  and  that  he  will  not  carry  out  his 
program  as  he  has  laid  It  out.  If  be  can. 
There  is  certainly  no  suggestion  In  any  of 
hte  utterance*,  or  In  his  acU.  that  hLs  pro- 
gram will  by  any  stretch  of  Imagination  be 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 


The  Prefident'i  Messafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  uxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr  VURSELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  this  week  to  Con- 
gress was  an  adml.vslon  that  he  was 
wrong  on  every  recommendation  he 
made  to  the  Congress  last  Septeirber 
when  he  convened  it  for  political  advan- 
tage. 

At  that  special  session  he  asked  tof 
the  restriction  of  t>ank  credits,  for  higher 
reserve  deposits,  restricted  loans,  and 
installment  buying.  The  Congress  gave 
him  only  at>out  one-third  of  the  restric- 
tions he  asked  for,  realizing  that  to  grant 
him  full  power  would  bring  on  an  Imme- 
diate disastrous  depres.sion. 

Every  restriction  given  him  has  been 
thrown  out  the  window  as  prices  con- 
tinue to  decline. 

In  his  message  last  week  he  still  Insists 
on  greater  spending.  Increase  In  the 
number  of  weeks,  and  higher  unemploy- 
ment pay;  more  and  higher  govern- 
mentAl  assisUnce  to  all  of  the  great  bulk 
of  voters;  more  politics. 

Two  Weeks  ago  he  said  we  must  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  prevent  deficit 
spending  Now  he  .<»ay8  we  should  not 
balance  the  budget  and  advocates  deficit 
•pending. 


Let  me  explain  deficit  spending.  The 
public  debt  now  stands  at  $252,000,000.- 
000.  If  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration continues  to  spend  more  than  is 
taken  in,  the  amount  will  be  added  to 
the  increase  of  the  national  debt. 

Ten  days  ago  Senator  Gecrce.  a  Demo- 
crat, said,  "We  should  not  increase 
taxes."  The  President  quickly  replied. 
In  sub.stance,  "The  Senator  is  wrong." 
With  a  straight  face  Monday  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "We  should  not  increase 
taxes, '  as  though  it  was  his  own  idea. 

He  said  the  budget  cannot  and  must 
not  be  cut.  Take  a  look  at  this  and  you 
may  see  why. 

The  first  act  of  his  leaders  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congres.s  was  to  increase  his 
salary  from  $75  000  to  $100,000  a  year. 
In  addition  they  gave  him  $50,000  a  year 
free  of  Federal  taxes,  which,  added  to 
the  $40,000  he  has  for  entertainment  and 
travel,  puts  his  cost  at  $190,000  a  year. 
In  addition  the  President  Is  furnished 
with  an  expensive  yacht,  the  presidential 
plane,  oars  and  chauffeurs,  as  well  as 
living  quarters,  all  free. 

Tuesday  the  President  ani  his  leaders 
forced  through  this  Congress  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  salary  of  240  of  his  top 
executives  which  gave  them  an  average 
Increase  per  person  of  $5,154;  240*  men 
were  given  an  increase  of  $1237.173. 
Many  of  us  Members  oppo.sed  the  in- 
crease to  the  President  and  to  the  execu- 
tives referred  to. 

Thousands  continue  to  be  added  to  the 
expanding  Federal  pay  roll.  In  May 
9.180  persons  were  added  and  it  will  take 
$30,000,000  to  pay  for  these  added  em- 
ployees in  May  alone. 

Let  me  throw  some  more  light  on  the 
spending  spree  of  this  administration. 
In  the  fiscal  year  of  1949  the  14  execu- 
tive departments  of  Government  under 
the  control  of  the  President  spent 
$5,000,000,000  more  than  was  spent  in 
1948,  yet  the  President  says  we  cannot 
and  .should  not  cut  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. 


H.  R.  S208 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALtroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  Mr.  D  Ewakt,  has  made  a  fine 
presentation  of  H.  R.  5208.  This  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  long  overdue. 
When  we  read  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  I  mean  the  authentic  history. 
we  find  that  one  of  the  black  marks 
against  our  record  is  our  treatment  of 
our  Indians.  Even  since  my  membership 
on  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
been  dumbfounded  and  ashamed  of  our 
past  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  violated  our  treaties  with 
them.  We  have  herded  them  like  wild 
animals  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  the  other  Discovering  that  the  land 
upon  which  they  were  located  might  be 
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valuable  in  the  future,  we  have  traded 
them  out  or  have  moved  them  on  to 
land  which  we  were  positive  would  l>e  of 
little  value. 

The  Navajo  Indians  pre  living  In  an 
area  which  can  only  be  made  livable 
through  the  assistance  of  such  legis- 
lation as  contained  in  H.  R.  5208  now 
before  us.  This  legislation  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  the  amounts 
have  been  pruned  down  to  the  very  mini- 
mum. There  is  no  need  for  further  de- 
bate. What  we  need  Is  action;  namely, 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 


Our  Spanish  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF    MAITLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  JiUy  14.  1949 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  recent 
communication  of  wartime  Ambas.<;ador 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  an  appointee  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
This  important  document  was  drawn  to 
my  attention  by  a  Maryland  scholar  and 
friend.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  associate 
editor  of  the  Americas  and  World  Affairs. 
According  to  former  Ambassador  Carlton 
Hayes,  honor  and  gratitude  alike  suggest 
the  importance  of  a  United  States  Am- 
bassador in  Madrid,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  have  seen  fit  to  appoint  a  chief 
of  diplomatic  mission  In  Sovietlzed  Hun- 
gary, where  His  Eminence  Joseph  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty,  was  submitted  to  a  ju- 
dicial lynching. 

Arroir,  N.  T..  May  21.  1948. 
ilr.  Akdutw  OaBAcaM, 

New  York.H.  Y. 

Dear  Um.  Oahaoak:  I  deeply  regret  that  a 
■peaking  engagement  in  Blnghamton  pre- 
venu  me  from  accepting  your  kind  Invita- 
tion to  dinner  In  Waahlngton  on  Tueeday 
evening.  I  particularly  regret  not  having 
the  opportunity  which  the  occasion  wUl  af- 
ford of  greeting  the  distinguished  Spanish 
AmbasMdor.  Sefior  Don  JosA  de  Lequerlca. 
who  was  lilnlster  of  Foreign  Aflaira  at  Ma- 
drld  throughout  the  last  year  of  my  am- 
baaaadorahlp  there  and  whom  I  greatly  es- 
teem as  a  personal  friend  and  a  true  friend 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  propaganda  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  Its  conscious  or  un- 
conscious apologisti  and  appeasera  In  this 
country,  haa  aerred,  Mpeclaily  during  the  last 
8  years,  to  conceal  from  the  American  peo- 
ple the  signal  aenrlcea  which  Spain  rendered 
us  in  the  critical  war  yean  from  1942  to  194S. 
and  to  Induoe  our  Oovemment  to  adopt  to- 
ward Spain  a  poUcy  which  I  c&n  only  regard 
as  contrary  to  American  interests  and  derog- 
atory of  American  honor.  Our  fellow  citizens 
should  be  enlightened,  not  deceived,  atwut 
the  actual  facts  in  the  situation. 

Under  SeAor  Lequerlca,  as  under  his  prede- 
esMor.  Count  Prandsoo  Jordana.  the  Span- 
lah  Foreign  Office,  with  the  obvious  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  Spanish  state,  granted  us 
more  favor  than  did  any  other  neutral  gov- 
•mment,  wiiether  Sweden.  Turkey,  Swltaer- 
land.  or  Portugal.  Not  only  did  the  Spanish 
Oovernment  pledge  itself  not  to  Intertere  in 
any  way  with  our  fateful  landings  and  cam- 


paign In  north  Africa:  not  only  did  It  as- 
sure us  as  early  as  Felvuary  1943  that  it 
would  Join  us  In  the  war  if  the  Axis  should 
attempt  an  Invasion  of  Spain;  not  only  did 
It  permit  us  to  use  Spain  as  the  base  for  in- 
valuable espionage  of  Axis  activities  in 
France  and  Mediterranean;  it  also  accorded 
us  important  positive  favors.  It  aUowed  ua 
to  get  over  1.200  American  airmen  safely 
across  the  peninsula,  without,  any  intern- 
ment. It  permitted  the  transit  and  exit  of 
over  25,000  members  of  the  French  resistance 
movement  as  reinforcements  for  the  Allied 
armies  in  north  Africa.  It  choked  off  export 
of  suateglc  war  materials  to  Germany  before 
any  other  neutral  had  done  so.  Spain,  too, 
was  the  first  country  to  conclude  a  perma- 
nent air  agreement  with  us,  and  one  where- 
by we  were  enabled  to  obtain'  landing  rights 
for  military  as  well  as  civilian  planes. 

In  the  light  of  all  such  facts,  it  Is  simply 
hypocritical  to  cruntenance  the  notion  that 
Spain  has  been  hostile  to  us  and  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  as  a  pariah  among  the 
nations.  It  certainly  belies  the  solemn  as- 
surances which  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt gave  to  the  bead  of  the  Spanish  state  in 
writing  in  November  1942. 

The  policy  which  we  have  latterly  been 
pursuing  toward  Spain  has  had,  I  believe, 
still  another  unfortunate  effect.  It  has  re- 
tarded the  natural  and  otherwise  inevitable 
evolution  of  the  Spanish  domestic  regime  to- 
ward greater  liberty  and  democracy.  No  na- 
tion likes  to  be  dictated  to  by  foreigners,  and 
when  our  Government  Joins  Marshal  Stalin 
in  telling  the  Spanish  people  that  they  must 
get  rid  of  the  head  of  the  Spanish  state,  the 
natural  response  Is  popular  reaction  in  sup- 
port of  the  existing  regime.  And  how  silly  It 
Is  to  allege  that  Spain,  or  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  state  Is  a  threat  to  world  peace. 
The  real  threat  to  world  peace  Is  in  Moscow 
and  not  In  Madrid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  our 
presidential  election  this  year,  I  sincerely 
trust  that  then.  If  not  earlier,  we  will  re- 
verse our  Spanish  policy  of  the  last  3  years. 
We  should  resume  full  and  friendly  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Spain,  and  counsel  our 
other  friends  in  western  Europe  to  do  like- 
wise. We  should  seek  to  cooperate  with 
Spain  commercially,  economically,  and  cul- 
turally, and  foreswear  any  interference  in  its 
internal  affairs.  We  should  eventually  help 
to  sectire  Spain's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  or  to  any  other  world  or  regional  or- 
ganization which  may  supplant  or  supple- 
ment it. 

Por  Spain  is  vital,  as  I  see  it,  to  American 
interests.  The  late  war  has  abundantly 
demonstrated  the  great  strategic  importance 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  for  any  way  in 
which  the  United  States.  unhappUy,  may 
henceforth  be  Involved.  Nor  can  the  United 
States  have  enduring  proper  understanding 
with  Spanish  America  without  proper  un- 
derstanding with  Spain. 

My  high  and  cordial  regards  to  Sefior  Le- 
querlca and  your  other  guests,  and  also  to 
yourself. 

Faithftiily  youra. 

Cablton  J.  H.  Hatb. 


Our  Koreaa  PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUvoaaru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  ra- 
marks  In  the  Rkokd,  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing article  by  Owen  lAttlmore.  from 
the  Buffalo  Coiirler-Express  of  July  9. 
1949: 

SooTF-   KoaxA  MmrAXT  Liabiutt,  8at8 
Warna 

(By  Owen  Lattlmore) 

Washincton.  Jtily  8. — It  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  Truman  administration  and 
the  Department  of  State  are  going  to  have  a 
rough  time  with  their  Korean  policy.  By 
the  same  token.  Republicans  In  Congress, 
together  with  Democrats  who  are  critical  of 
United  States  policy  in  Asia,  are  going  to 
have  a  field  day  sniping  at  the  official  pres- 
entation of  the  policy  of  granting  President 
Syngman  Rhee's  South  Korea  •150,000.000 
for  a  recovery  program. 

As  the  record  stands.  It  is  now  revealed 
that  State  S'^cniaiy  Dean  Acheson  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  $150,000,000  grant  be- 
fore a  closed  session  of  tht  House  foreign 
affairs  committee.  Unless  South  Korea  geu 
the  money,  he  warned,  it  will  fall  within 
3  months.  The  umipc^n  but  well  under- 
stood suggestion  Is,  of  course,  that  it  would 
fall  because  of  incursions  from  Soviet-dom- 
inated North  Korea.  Acheson  went  on  to 
add  that  if  we  lea^e  Korea  without  providing 
this  deposit  of  •150.000,000.  a  shiver  of 
fear  would  run  through  the  Philippines. 
Southeast  Asia,  and  India. 

EVACUATION    NOT    COMFLETXD 

Simultaneously  with  this  urgent  appeal, 
however,  it  is  also  revealed  that  the  evacua- 
tion Of  American  occupation  troops  from 
South  Korea,  where  tliey  have  been  sitting 
on  the  lid  ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  has  now  been  completed.  All  that 
remain  are  about  200  ofBcers  and  men  who 
have  the  dismal  and  unpromising  mlacion  of 
attempting  to  train  an  antl  Ckunmunist  and 
anti-Russian  defense  force. 

There  is  an  ominous  comparison  between 
this  miSBlon  and  the  magic  force,  or  military 
advisory  group  in  China,  which  found  itself 
completely  bafBed  by  corruption  and  personal 
warlordlsm  in  Chiang  Kai-shek's  China. 

This  combination  seems  utterly  prepos- 
terous. Why  withdraw  the  troops  and  at  th» 
same  time  leave  behind  a  wad  of  •150,000,000 
to  stem  the  revolution?  It  Is  hardly  a  secret, 
after  all,  that  the  military  authorities  are 
convinced  that  with  the  American  totem 
gone,  the  Soviet-backed  North  Koreans  could 
take  South  Korea  in  a  few  weeks,  dollars  or 
no  dollars. 

Yet  there  is  logic  to  the  course  of  action 
advocated  by  Secretary  .Acheson.  It  la, 
moreover,  a  perfectly  convincing  logic.  What 
makes  the  utterances  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  sound  absurd  Is  not  the  logic  of  United 
States  policy,  but  the  fact  ttiat  the  policy  is 
now  conducted  under  rules  of  protocol  which 
have  became  as  rigid  as  tribal  tat>ooa. 

Por  the  logic  we  must  go  back  to  the  sad 
precedent  of  China.  The  truth  is  that  Gen. 
George  C.  Marahall.  on  hla  mlaHon  to  China 
in  1940,  before  be  became  fleeretary  of  State, 
became  convinced  of  several  unpleasant 
things  which,  because  of  the  state  of  poUtlcal 
opinion  in  America,  could  not  be  stated  out 
loud. 

First,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Kuomin- 
tang  would  not  be  able  to  triumph  over  the 
Chinese  Communists  unless  It  took  Ameri- 
can advice.  Yet  It  was  obvious  that  some  of 
the  most  powerful  men  aroumd  Chiang  Kal- 
ahek  were  going  to  see  to  It  that  American 
advice  was  not  taken. 

Second,  he  was  convinced  that  politically 
and  mllitarUy  America  could  not  handle  the 
situation  in  China  by  taking  the  Kuomln- 
tang  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  the  seat 
of  tlie  panu  and  making  it  behave.  Yet,  be 
oouid  not,  as  a  stateaman.  advlae  wbat 
seemed  sensible  to  him  as  a  general — tbat 
the  United  States  simply  pull  out  and  aban- 
don   an    untenable    position.    That    would 
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•It 


tlM  United  SUtM  to  cnttclam 
wartlm*  ally. 

ootmn 


Am  m  eonproalM.  AmrniCMn  policy  took  a 
eouTM  or  r«Utlv*  tnawtki.  but  not  oampl«t« 
tnactioo.  Am  it  taeuB*  Bor«  and  Bon  ob- 
vlOTM  that  cniang  Kal-«hek  and  the  Kuo- 
■totanf  wt  doomatf.  tlM  condiict  of  Am«r- 
leaa  policy  baeaoM  lacrMMtngly  delicata. 
Tb*  proMam  waa  hov  to  allow  th«m  to  (all 
wltboot  maJtlng  it  look  a«  U  tb*  United 
8t*taa  had  pxiah«d  them.  Such  a  fiollcy 
•ucc««ds  completely,  and  crltlca  have 
tIMr  bast  to  make  the  public  believe 
tko  Uattad  SIMaa  did  push  Chiang  and 
tha  KiOTBliWng  ovar  tba  cliff.  The  public. 
bowwar.  baa  abown  ttaaU  hard-headed,  and 
baa  raaliaed  that  tba  Kuomlntang.  and  espe- 
cially the  mora  rlolcnt  mllltarlata  wbom 
Cblaag  waa  unable  to  control,  were  raapon- 
atbla  (or  their  emu  doom. 

Korea  U  anotlMr  cb>p<f  in  the  eama  on- 
^^VtJ  ttory.  I  haTa  yet  to  meet  an  Amerl- 
•■awbo  know*  all  the  (acta  and  believes  that 
BfW^kMn  Rbee  Is  either  a  popular  or  a  com- 
paftmt  Prcaldent  ot  south  Korea.  In  splta 
o(  blfb-pranure  elections,  his  legislature  U 
badly  split  agalnat  bia  than  China's 
Cblaoc  Kal-abak. 


An  Indcpcadeot  JuAciary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  o«ao 
tX  THK  HOUSE  OF  BaPBMBrrATIW 

Thursday,  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
undv  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Anwndlx  of  the  Rscoio.  I  include  as  a 
part  thereof,  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News,  a  Scrippe- 
Howard  newspaper,  of  July  13. 

No  one  has  fought  communism  and 
Its  evU  doctrines  harder  than  I  have.     It 
was  my  vote  In  the  Ohio  Senate  in  1941 
which  swayed  enough  doubtful  votes  to 
pass  a  law  barring  from  the  ballot  In 
Ohio  any  group  whose  aim  was  the  over- 
throw or  tbt  Government  by  force.     I 
have  mtratfneed.  in  this  Congress,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  groups  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government  by  force,  from 
using   the   United   States   malls.     How- 
ever, it  Is  playing  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  to  have  a  constant 
uproar   In   Congress   against   the  other 
branches  of  the  Government.     If  Alger 
Uisa  is  guilty.  I  hope  he  receives  a  am- 
tance  for  his  crime.     However,  it  is  not 
tha  <My   of   the   Congress   to  try   him 
iMlMr  on  the  floor  of  thi.s  House  or  Jn  the 
public  print.     If  the  Judge  who  handled 
his  casa  has  baen  guilty  of  any  irregu- 
burtUea.  let  thoae  who  have  been  vocif- 
erou*  on  the  floor  of  this  House  bring 
charges  against  him  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner.    This,  incidentally,  iht-y  have  not 
ItaM.    The  following  editorial  from  the 
new^tpaper  I  think  is  tlm»iy 
nitely  American.     I  hope  the 
ship  wUl  read  It: 

DON'T  BTAar  rr 
Two  aMmbers  oT  ibe  Huuse  Un-American 
AettnUm  OoaMilttaa  want   a  congreesional 
of   Pidarai   Judge  Bamuel   H. 
9t%  aaadwiil  ot  the  Alger  Hiss  trial. 
BO.    The    judiciary    braacb    etf 


the  Oovemment  traditionally  Is  Independ- 
ent o(  the  leglalatiTe  and  executive  branches 
in  our  three-way  balance.  If  tba  Un-Ameri- 
can AetlTttlaa  Ooanalttae.  or  any  other  in 
OongTSBS.  aboidd  start  InvsatlKatlng  Pederal 
judges  just  t>ecauae  their  conduct  o(  a  trial, 
or  Its  outcome,  did  not  suit  Oongrsss  Mem- 
bers, that  Independence  would  ba  under- 
aalnad.  And  it  wotild  be  only  a  step  to  con- 
gr«8ali.«ial  efforts  to  rearrange  tixe  Judiciary 
to  suit  toflaUtlTe  whims  and  majOTltlcs. 

Scrlppa- Howard  newspapers  13  years  ago 
fought  strenuously  against  a  court-packing 
plan  attempted  by  the  executive  branch  be- 
cause 0*  adverse  decisions.  Just  as  strong- 
ly we  oppose  any  step  In  that  direction  now 
by  the  legislative  branch. 


Here  Is  Oae  Farm  Program  of  Established 
Soundness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  uuNoia 

IN  THB  HOUSl  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIV18 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the* 
Rxcoao,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Quincy  (111.)  Herald- Whig: 


IS  on  rAXM  raooaAM 

SOTTNI 
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Farm  proeperlty  plays  a  major  role  In  Amer- 
ican economy,  but  the  rlght(ul  role  o(  gov- 
ernment In  agriculture  U  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  ti»e  merits  of  the  Brannan  pr(^ 
posal,  the  Aiken  law,  and  rigid  parity  will 
not  be  decided  at  this  session  ot  Congress. 
One  plan  important  to  agricultural  health 
has.  however,  been  acoepted  by  both  Houses 
o(  Congress  It  is  the  grain -storage  program. 
This  plan  is  neither  new  nor  untried.  The 
value  o(  storing  grains  In  lush  years  against 
the  haaards  <tf  lean  years  was  demonstrated 
by  the  ancient  IgypUans.  Prior  to  World 
War  I  It  was  an  accepted  pracUce  of  Mid- 
western farmers.  As  granaries  fell  Into  dis- 
repair or  were  too  small  to  handle  greatly 
expanded  crops,  most  farmers  began  sailing 
small  grains  and  some  com  right  from  the 
harvest  field. 

Tbe  resulu  were  cataatroptiic.  Through 
tl»e  twenties  and  thirties,  grain  was  rxished 
to  market  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
each  year  Transportation  systems  were  un. 
able  to  handle  It  and  buyers  were  lacking. 
WlMat  lay  In  huge  heaps  on  ttM  w.,^,m 
prairies  and  everyone  knows  the  story  ot 
tragic  price  declines.  Tbe  farmer  lacked  the 
money  to  buUd  granaries  or  to  hold  hu  grain 
•van  U  space  had  been  available.  Bank  loans 
on  stored  grain  were  pracUcaUy  unobuin- 
able 

Under  the  Comokodtty  Credit  Corporation 
plan,  farmers  wvra  enabled  to  borrow  from 
the  Government  on  stored  grains.  The  parity 
price  guaranty  program  Insured  them 
against  ruinous  prices.  During  the  war  there 
was  more  demand  than  supply  for  all  pro- 
duce despite  big  yields.  Last  year  s  bumper 
crops,  however,  topped  demand  and  created 
what  probably  wUl  become  a  normal  con- 
dltion  o(  oversupply.  There  was  not  suin- 
clent  storage  apace. 

The  Crop  Storage  Act  will  permit  tbe  CCC 
to  build  additional  vtdrage  space  or  to  lend 
farmers  up  to  S5  percent  of  the  coet  of  bins. 
In  order  to  secure  a  Federal  loan,  the  farmers 
naust  be  able  to  store  hU  grain  but  the  dif- 
(erence  between  the  fnarfcet  price  and  the 
loan  figure,  on  com  for  Instance,  will  almoat 
pay  tlie  entire  cost  of  new  bUis.    Tbe  plan 


should  result  In  a  revival  of  on-the-farm 
storage,  the  simplest  and  moet  effective  form 
ot  farm  crop  price  control  ever  devised. 

So,  It  seems,  we  are  about  to  return  to  tba 
old  practice  by  which  the  farmer  controlled 
the  supply  of  grains  and  waited  until  demand 
lifted  prices  to  a  reasonable  level  before  sell- 
ing. Whatever  tiie  status  of  parity  payments. 
tbe  grain-storage  program  is  sound,  neither 
Oovemment  nor  farmer  can  lose  by  It.  It  can 
be  turned  into  a  long-range  automatic  con- 
trol program  that  wUl  keep  farmers  pros- 
perous whether  or  not  Oovemment  takes,  a 
hand  in  farm  crop  prices. 


Why  the  Marine  Corps? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Reserve  Officer  of 
July  1949: 

WRT   THZ   UMOStt  COaPST 

(By  Col.  MelvU)  J.  Maas,  U  8.  Marine  Corpa 
Reserve:  president.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Oacers  Association) 

The  mere  fact  that  we  have  always  had 
marines — they  are  the  oldest  miliary  serv- 
icemen in  the  United  States — and  that  ma- 
rines liave  always  made  a  glorious  record  tn 
peace  and  war.  Is  not  -.uf&clent  justification 
to  continue  having  a  Marine  Corps. 

If  the  Marine  Corps  U  a  duplication  of  th» 
Army,  as  is  frequently  ctiarged  from  some 
sources,  and  the  Marine  Air  Is  a  duplication 
of  Naval  Air  and  Air  Force  aviation,  then 
there  Is  no  justification  in  maintaining  the 
Marine  Corpa.  The  sole  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  is  (or  spearhead-am- 
phibious operations.  In  peacetimes,  marines 
act  as  guards  of  naval  Installations  and  prop- 
erty aiid  serve  aboard  capital  ships  as  gun- 
ners, orderllea.  etc.  These  peacetime  func- 
tions, however,  do  not  require  a  Marine  Corps. 
They  can  be  performed  by  civilian  guards  on 
shore  and  saUors  at  sea. 

The  fact  U    however,  that  \t  the  Marine 
Corps  U  abolished  as  a  fighting  arm  of  the 
United  States'  security  team,  then   we  may 
very  well  lose  tti»  next  war     We  will  not  loee 
sucb  a  war  merely  because  tliere  are  no  ma- 
rtnaa  participating  in   the  fighting,  though 
tlielr  loss  from  our  fighting  forces  would  be 
felt  seriously  but  that  U  not  tbe  major  factor. 
The  Marine  Corps  being  small,  homogeneous 
and  a  complete  military  organlaatlon  poastiM 
ingali  weapons  of  warfare  wltb  tbe  possibla 
eaeepeioa  of  submarines,  are  able  to  study 
thachaaging  methods,  techniques,  and  weap- 
ons of  warfare,  and  plan  the  tactics  to  m«^t 
such  changes  In  a  way  that  no  other  military 
Organmuon  can.    The  marines  were  the  only 
mUltary  men  In  this  country  who  were  ready 
for  World  War  U  when  it  came     Their  com- 
r*V y g*"*aatlon.  weapona.  and  methods  were 
dealgned  to  meet  the  type  of  war  with  which 
we  might  be  and  as  It  turned  out.  were  faced 
in   l»4i      The  Army  had   to  retrain   almost 
•ompletely  after  the  war  started.     Even  tba 
Navy  was  not  fully  raofffHUaad.  aqolppad. 
and  trained  for  the  type  of  warfare  Ukat  faced 
them   in   IMl.     The  marines  on   the  other 
hand.  UnnoedUtely  after  World  War  I.  realized 
that  a  future  war  would  not  be  a  duplication 
of  World   War   I.     Tbey   realised   that    they 
would  not  be  figbting  m  treacbes  and  thai 
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algna  of  ttie  times  Indicated  that  we  would 
have  to  operate  against  shores  held  by  hos- 
tile forces  tvywbeis  In  tiie  world. 

In  1921  the  Marine  Corps  was  reorganised 
to  prepare  for  such  type  of  warfare.  The 
Fleet  Marine  Force  was  born  and  a  quiet  but 
intensive  study  of  modem  amphibicus  tac- 
tics was  begun.  New  weapons  were  designed 
such  as  the  amphibious  tanii  Marine  avia- 
tion was  assigned  the  mission  of  close  air 
support  of  amphibious  landing  operations. 
Their  job  was  to  assist  in  preparing  the  way 
(or  marines  to  land  on  hcstUe  ahorn.  by 
knocking  out  enemy  shore  defenses,  and  then 
to  keep  the  enemy  pinned  down  to  reduce 
his   resistance  while   marines   waded   ashore. 

How  succceaful  the  marines  were  In  their 
concepts  aiKl  the  training  and  equipment 
they  denaed  to  carry  out  this  concept.  Is 
evidenced  by-wtiat  happened  In  World  War 
II.  Not  only  did  these  tactics  of  the  marines 
permit  the  Navy  to  conquer  the  entire  Pacific 
by  Island  so  that  tlie  Army  and  Air 
could  ultimately  get  within  sulking 
distance  at  Japan,  bat  it  was  tiusc  same 
tactics — taught  to  the  Army  by  the  marines — 
that  enabled  tlie  Army  to  make  Its  landings 
In  Africa.  Italy  and  finally  on  tbe  shores  of 
Prance  World  V7ar  n  was  moving  so  fast 
that  If  these  tactics  and  weapons  to  Imple- 
ment them,  bad  not  been  ready  when  war 
broke  out.  tbare  la  liuie  poesibUlty  that  we 
could  ever  have  won  ttM  war. 

Already,  the  marines  have  forgotten  World 
War  n,  as  tbey  tauaadlaAeiy  forgot  World 
War  I.  and  are  devetoplag  tedmlques  and 
weapona  to  be  prepsured  against  world  war 
m.  Just  as  they  started  in  1921  to  be  prepared 
against  World  War  II.  It  requires  a  com- 
pletely Integrated,  small  mUltary  force  in 
which  assault  tactlca  are  an  entire  mUltary 
career,  to  make  thtm  kinds  of  studies  and 
derelop  the  ncceasary  tactlca.  techniques,  and 
weapons  In  time  at  paacs  to  be  prepared  ade- 
qiaately  for  rby  future  wars. 

If  the  Marine  Corpe  should  be  abolished 
In  the  name  of  economy  or  unification  or  for 
any  other  reason,  we  would  be  faced  wltb  the 
foliovvlng  dternat've.  either  we  would  enter 
world  war  III  unprepared  for  It  and  still 
wltb  the  techniques,  tactics  and  waapons 
at  World  War  II  or  the  Army.  Air  Poree  and 
N^ry  would  have  to  create  by  permanent 
aaalgnment  from  tbclr  forces,  ships,  plsmes 
and  ground  forces  to  duplicate  xiM  Marine 
Corpa.  There  would  be  no  economy  becaose 
tbaaa  (Oreaa  would  iiave  to  be  pcnnaDcntly 
and  exclusively  employed  In  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  amphlbioixs  operatloaa. 
Actually  this  would  constitute  no  economy 
and  in  fact  would  be  far  more  expenalve 
tban  to  continue  to  maintain  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining 
a  BOldlcr  is  $7,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining a  marine  Is  $4,000  a  year.  Because 
ot  their  highly  specialised  training,  ttieir 
highly  developed  skills  In  their  specialty,  the 
Marines  are  able  to  do  a  given  military  Job 
wltb  substantially  fewer  personnel  and  few- 
er weapons  Qulu  any  other  branch  of  the 
service.  This  does  not  even  touch  on  the 
queetlon  of  that  great  intangible,  tba  mo- 
rala  and  esprit  dc  corpa  ot  marlnaa.  This 
Is  Important  not  only  to  enable  the  marines 
to  do  the  job  that  they  do  as  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  as  marinca  always  do  It,  but  In 
Itself  Is  tbe  right  kind  of  stlmalua  to  cre- 
ate tile  proper  challenge  to  the  slater  services 
to  spur  tbem  on  in  the  perforaaaaaa  ot  their 
own  mlaslnna. 

The  Marine  Corps  of  which  marine  aviation 
la  a  vital  and  absolutely  fsarntlsl  compo- 
nent. Is  tbe  sharp  point  to  tbe  spearhead  of 
our  defense  (orces.  To  destroy  the  Marine 
Corps  would  blunt  th»  spear  to  the  extent 
to  which  It  nucht  very  well  be  deetroyad 
as  an  effective  weapon.  In  other  words,  our 
wtele  Military  Bwtabllahment  In  its  mission 
to  provide  security  (or  this  Nation,  "must 
get  tbcr')"  to  destroy  the  enemy's  bases  of 


operations.  It  Is  the  Marine  Corp:  tiirough 
Its  peacetime  developments  and  Its  wartime 
op«vtlons,  which  makes  It  poasible  for  otir 
great  Army  and  Air  Perce  to  "get  there." 
The  Marine  Corps  has  an  eren  more  vital 
role  in  tbe  future  security  of  this  country 
than  It  has  had  in  tbe  past,  aa  important 
as  tiiat  has  been. 


WOliaa  R  Newtoa 
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or 
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Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  MAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RccoaB,  I  include  as  a 
part  thereof,  two  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News  of  July  13  and 
14,  1949. 

Bill  Newton  was  a  cla&smate  of  mine  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  covered  the 
Ohla  senate  in  1941  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  He  was  my  friend,  yet 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  me  when 
he  thoiight  I  was  wrtmg.  He  was  emi- 
nently fair  and  forthright  and  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  great  newsmen  of  our 
time.  The  sorrow  of  his  wlie  and  family 
at  his  untimely  loss  wil!  k>e  shared  by  his 
friends,  his  employers,  and  his  readers, 
who  were  legion.  This  country.  In  these 
perilous  times,  can  111  afford  to  lose  men 
like  Bill  Newton. 

TBAcaoT  HI  jaunnAUMM 

The  airplane  craab  that  took  tbe  Uvea  of 
45  persons  near  Bombay.  India,  yesterday 
came  aa  a  particularly  drsad(ul  blow  to  tbe 
Scrlpps -Howard  newspapers.  Including  tills 
one. 

Among  the  doarn  or  more  top-flight  news- 
men aboard  the  plane  waa  our  own  William 
H.  Newton  and.  In  addlUon.  Biarton  Heath  of 
NEA  whose  dispatches  often  have  appeared 
In  the  News. 

BUI  Newtcm.  we  think,  was  one  of  the  great 
reporters  of  his  time.  Tbe  qualities  of  iUs 
greatness,  wtiich  can  only  be  suggested  rattier 
than  defined.  Included  an  aggressive  curi- 
osity, a  dcwn-to-e&nh  approach  to  Um  news 
he  reported,  an  unquenchalile  love  for  Uie 
little  people  of  all  nations,  and  a  forthright 
peraonality  that  could  ciuirm  a  story  out  of 
tiM  most  redoubtaljle  sources. 

Tbe  human nesK  of  Bill  Newtc«  was  rarely 
from  his  dispatches  whctiier  tiicy 
from  Sweden.  Cliina.  India,  or  Paris. 
Whether  he  reported  a  (orelgn  mlniatets'  con- 
ference or  the  plight  o(  a  stranded  seaman  in 
Slianglud  there  seemed  always  In  his  stories 
an  underlying  warmth  and  appreciation  of 
man's  effort  to  better  himself.  Yet  be  was 
explosively  impatient  with  double-dealing. 
lncon^>etcncy,  or  pettiness.  Bill  Nevrton 
couldn't  be  pushed  around  iilmself  and  tie 
boiled  over  when  he  saw  others  pushed. 
Maybe  that  Is  why  he  loved  tlie  Russians  and 
hated   the  Communiata. 

BIU.  HBWTON'a  pitnoaofH  t 

In  the  Scrlpps-Howard  ofllce,  on  the  third 
tkK)r  of  the  Wasbington  Dally  News  Build- 
ing, one  of  BUI  Newton's  old  friends  was 
assembling  bis  poeeessions  for  shipment  to 
his  family  In  Columbxis.  Ohio.  It  was  a  de- 
pressing task,  for  Bill  had  been  killed  the 
day   before   in  an   air  crash   near   Bconbay. 


Among  lito  papers  waa  an  old  cilpplag  e( 
five  itnca  of  poetry  by  Oalswortby.  Tba 
cllpfiing  bad  been  paatad  OB  cardboard  aa« 
tlien  covered  wttb  aeolcb  tape  so  tt 

wear  out.     Those  lines  expreaaed  BUI 
ton's  atutude  toward  life: 

"Pew  would  live  so  petty  and  unblest 
That  dare  not  hit  at  sontething  ere  be  die 
Rather   tiian.   screened   by  safe  majority. 
Prcaeivc  bis  Uttle  life  to  little  ends 
And  never  ratoe  the  rebel  battle  cry." 


fntUm  U  Net  Bestowed,  It  It  AdueTcJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANaAa 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OP  RBPRSSCNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  letive 
given  me  by  the  House.  I  include  a  conr 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  E>eane  W. 
Malott  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kafisas.  before  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Wheat  Improvement  Association  on 
June  17.  1949. 

You  will  observe  in  reading  this  state- 
ment Ch&ncellor  Malott  believes  that 
planned  |nt>grams  are  Insidious  and 
subtle  and  are  weakening  AoKrica.  I 
commend  the  reading  of  thif  addreag, 
which  follows: 

■ducation  calls  (or  dedication,  venture- 
nnnwneas,  and  research — dedication  of  sucb 
men  as  leas  B  Smith,  and  Lee  Msraball — 
ventureaoaMBesa.  such  as  tbe  $46X)00  for 
wheat  cleaning  and  ueating  nssemtollas — 
and  research,  tiiat  ixas  added  $56^)00,000  to 
tbe  wheat  Income  of  ITansae  tbrough  crop 
inert  sacs  o(  $6  to  40  million  bu&hela. 

Tbe  prodiictiOB  and  distribution  ot  (ood 
is  tiM  world's  largest  Industry,  wltb  about 
one-(ourtb  at  all  economic  effort  In  tba 
United  States  devoted  to  this  basic  want. 
Grain  handling,  through  tlie  great  grain 
handling  mechanism,  is  said  to  be  lower  ttum 
tbe  cost  o(  moving  any  otiier  standard  (ood 
product.  In  this  mechanism,  hundreds  o< 
problems  are  solved,  wltb  hedgers.  specula* 
tors,  and  processors  all  meabed  into  a  maa$ 
skillful  and  complicated  mechanism  in  a 
free  market,  an  expression  ot  tbe  Ideala  at 
democracy  wliicb  has  made  America  great. 

A  chan^  la  ccianlng  over  Axnerlca. 
prograaas,  inatdioqa  and  subtle,  and  not  i 
understood,  are  weakening  the  American 
fiber  Whereas  tt  was  never  considered  a 
sin  to  nuJce  money,  or  to  practice  thrift, 
that  philosophy  has  changed  so  that  now  tbe 
amoiint  of  profit  an  Individual  or  corporatkm 
can  make  is  scrutinized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  amount  of  Income  that  may 
be  kept  hta  been  set  and  controlled  hj  the 
Oovemment,  which  Is  attempting  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  Before  long.  If  the  trend 
continues,  every  farmer  will  t>e  told  wtiat 
be  may  plant,  and  how  much  he  may  market. 
The  Government  la  wrapping  Its  tentacles 
wltb  a  tlghtentng  embrace  around  every 
sctlcm  of  Its  dtlaens.  It  has  allowed  labor 
dictators  like  John  L.  Lewis  to  challenge  the 
right  of  a  man  to  remain  on  his  job.  In 
agriculture,  ttuougb  the  Brannan  plan,  it 
proposes  to  keep  Income  up,  to  farmers 
through  subaMlaa,  and  prices  down  to  cnn- 
sumers.  tbaeogb  leaaevtng  control.  The 
difference  between  the  prices  to  tba 
and  their  free  level  market  moat 
the  pockets  of  tlie  taipayan.  And  remem- 
ber tbe  bureaucratic  toO — tte  dlflerence  be- 
tween what  Is  taiten  from  tbe  taxpayers  and 
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Klv«B  to  Um  raealTlnff  groups  If  th«  farmer* 
•ni  to  hiy  tttm  protection  which  would  tM 
**— *X  ■■*«  tlM  Brannan  plan,  then  eT«ry 
PiHp  >■  tb«  Nattoa  to  tntltlcd  to  th«  aaixM 
Itlnd  at  protMtloo.  Amenca  would  at  last 
b»,  in  cTcry  mom  ot  th«  word,  a  aocUIiMd 
■tat*. 

nm  Oowtn—nt.  this  year,  would  lend  2 
NnMMH  oa  vtaMit.  cotton,  and  com,  plua 
■ttlttMB  for  n«w  Oovwnment  storage.  We 
•»»  «P««ttof  on  tb«  thMiry  of  an  Inczhauat- 
Ibto  publie  pun«.  PMcral  granu  to  States, 
la  IMe.  war*  $147,000,000:  In  the  fiscal  year 
IIM.  ia.M04XKi.0OO.  There  to  Rederal  aid  to 
KteoU— wbich  includes  everything,  down 
»o  IN*  Itmebes  in  conmunltle*  which  need 
tt  MM  at  all  We  have  Federal  aid  for  wild- 
Itf*  ruiofatlon  and  nUcratory  bird  eonaer? a- 
Moo.  We  hare  aid  to  private  enterpiiae  as 
««U  as  to  States-  tlOO.000.000  a  year  to  air 
IhMa  for  carrying  mall 

A  d*y  at  reckoning  wUl  be  forced  upon  us. 
TtM  Mderal  debt  to  rtolng — now  over  t^SO.. 
OtMiMOIl  with  •IJOtjOtO.OOO  added  this 
r«*r.  aatf  •SUWO^OOO.OOO  more  to  be  »dded  Jn 
th^jreM^  beginning  July  1.  The  ctirrent 
>w4iH  wsni  a  Federal  tax  of  $312  on  every 
■••«.  woBiatt.  and  child  In  America  Today 
with  $250.000  000.000  of  Government  debt 
and  $330,000,000,000  of  private  debt,  the 
tf*M  to  tvto*  the  national  Income.  We  cant 
ta«  afDoagh  to  retire  the  debt.  If  we  at- 
tempted it.  buttnsss  would  be  driven  out. 
It  must  be  done  by  reducing  costs  of  Oov- 
eminent. 

^  0<g  Oovemment  spokesmen  still  occa- 
ittmmUj  mention  free  enterprise,  but  our 
own  Government  trade  activities  today  con- 
Mltuu  the  second  largest  stete  trading  op- 
eration In  the  world.  The  Government  this 
is  spending  $36,000,000,000  for  goods  and 
'  And.    Incidentally,    it    to   spendin,? 

0*    your    money    and    mine    for 


tntemattonal  responsibilities  are  not 
I  by  sound  policies.  Politically,  we 
are  dealing  with  Russu  as  we  once  dealt 
with  Hitler  We  excuse  today  the  totall- 
tartantom  w*  just  finished  fighting  yester. 
^r  In  much  of  the  world  today  we  have 
peace  without  Justice,  and  we  excuse  It  and 
take  otar  ebaacss  on  tomorrow  Are  we 
allowing  slavery  by  default* 
^«v*ry  eitlaen  has  a  duty  to  make  himself 
MM  In  protest.  Only  public  sentiment  can 
brtSf  the  kind  of  cuts  in  expenditures  which 
were  recommended  In  the  report  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  Public  opinion  to  the 
only  answer  We  cannot  lay  the  blame  at 
the  door  of  President  Truman  Congress  U 
our  sttimbilng  block  The  Congress  will 
continue  to  yield  to  pressure  groups  and 
spend  more  and  more  money  unless  the  voice 
or  th*  majority  of  the  people  rises  In  a  vol- 
«•*  o€  protest  which  csnnot  be  mtounder- 
stond 

Thomas  Robbes.  the  Brittoh  poUtlcal  phi- 
losopher, wrote  s  monumental  book  away 
fa*g*  *°  ^m  •«<!  h«  said:  •Government  U 
a  neceasary  t>ut  dangerous  monster  which 
always  devours  men  s  freedom  If  It  be  not 
constantly  subjected  to  appropriate  con- 
troU." 

Arid  away  back  In  the  medieval  Republic 
or  Ptorence  It  was  said:  "Ths  masses  cars 
Itttls   for   the   form  at  government     Their 

main  interaat  to  nir liy  economic  rather 

than  eoiuUtutiODal.  Their  support  to  given 
to  the  govenuaent  which  raises  their  stend- 
ard  o*  comrort  and  provides  diversion  from 
their  toil.     Material  resulU  gratuy  the  popu- 

They  did  not  heed  that  the  theory  o€ 

%t  waa  being  changed." 

to  fron  within,  not  from  with. 

Tb*  danger  to  from  our  own  peo- 
ple wbo  seek  protection  snd  sscurity  from 
tto*  cradle  to  the  grave  The  ramparte  of 
ttm^mm  ar*  ttos  clUaens  ot  th*  republic— 
wtUi  iBtflililual  tnittouvs.  and  the  wtiiing. 
D*aa  to  rtsk  winning  or  losing,  in  th*  saa* 


Indomitable  spirit  that  built  thto  great  em- 
pire or  the  Middle  West. 

Lord  Bryee.  the  great  British  publicist, 
commenting  on  our  AflMrtOHi  poiMcal  sys- 
tem, said  that  lU  greataai  WMkBMB  was  "ths 
fstaltsm  of  the  multitude:  a  sense  of  the 
insignificance  of  personal  effort. 

We  can  dtotrlbute  wealth  by  political  ac 
tlon.  but  not  genius  and  character  and 
leadership. 

Preedom  to  not  bestowed.  It  to  achieved. 
It  to  not  a  gift:  but  a  conquest.  It  does  not 
abide,  but  must  be  preserved. 


Pay  of  PosUi  Clerks 


.     ""TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•     '*  or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr  HERLONG  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OII3. 1  include  therein  the  very  timely  col- 
umn written  by  one  of  my  '•onstituents. 
Henry  McLemore: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 
of  July  13.  1»49| 
Postal   Clzsks   Baolt    Undcipaid 
( By  Henry  McLemore ) 
The  postal  clerks  of  thu  country  are  seek- 
ing the  passage  of  leglslstlon  which  wlU  ftlva 
them  a  t>oost  in  pay.  and  here's  hoping  they'll 
get  It. 

They  are  almost  as  badly  underpaid  aa 
school  teachers  which,  in  thla  day  snd  time 
when  the  dollar  doesn't  have  half  the  cents 
It  used  to  have,  means  It  to  a  wonder  they 
have  time  to  handle  the  maito  for  trying  to 
make  ends  meet 

Working  In  a  post  oOce  U  a  tough  Job.     I 
tnist  someone  will  pop  up  and  ask  me  how 
I  know   anything  about   It.  because  I  have 
the  perfect  answer,  namely.  I  worked  in  one; 
for  one  whole  summer,  to  earn  enough  to 
finish  my  higher  educstlon.  the  benefits  of 
which  are  now  so  obvious  In  thto  column. 
TXMPTATioica  or  Totrrw 
My  first  Job  wss  throwing  msU— thst  to. 
distributing  It  In  the  boxes     Oh.  the  temp- 
tstions  of  thst  Job  If  you  are  young.  In  lo\e. 
and  In  love  with  a  girl  who  to  In  love  with  a 
fellow  who  Uvea  In  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  who 
wnies  her  every  day. 

Such  was  my  situation,  and  to  make  it 
worse,  the  poet  office  box  of  my  sweetheart's 
fsther  wss  in  the  section  where  I  dl-itrlbuled. 
I  hsd  to  handle  those  confounded  letters 
from  that  confounded  rival  in  Prortalenee. 
No  one  will  ever  know  how  hard  I  had  to 
fight  with  myself  to  keep  from  tearing  up  all 
the  letters  that  came  to  MIm  Lillian  Burton 
fro«i  Rhode  Island.  They  used  to  btirn  my 
hands.  Ill  have  to  admit  that  I  often  de- 
liberately put  them  in  the  wrong  box.  thus 
m'klng  them  a  day  late  getting  to  Lillian. 
But  my  worst  trial  came  on  the  day  when 
the  low-life  from  Rhode  Island  sent  whst 
wss  obviously  a  picture  of  himself.  I  mislaid 
that  for  two  full  days  whlto  I  debated  with 
myself  as  to  whether  It  wouldn't  be  better 
to  tamper  with  the  maito  and  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  s  Pederal  pen  than  to  tiave  my 
heart  torn  apart  by  the  thought  of  that  pic- 
ture perched  on  my  sweetheart's  dressing 
Ubie  I  finally  let  UUlan  have  it.  but  I 
did  kind  of  wrinkle  It  up  the  best  I  could 
before  letting  it  loose. 

•nxT-eoAT  TAcnc 
If  all  a  postal  clerk  ever  had  to  do  waa 

to  try  to  put  a  Sears   Roebuck  catalog  In  a 


post-ofltee  box  he  would  deserve  a  halo  as 
well  as  a  raise  In  pay.  We  used  to  swalt  th* 
arrival  of  tho*e  monstrous  catalog*  with 
heavy,  heavy  hearte.  The  average-sized 
post-offlce  box.  in  my  time  as  a  clerk  any- 
way, waa  built  more  for  the  accommoda- 
tion or  a  wren,  thriish.  or  lome  other  bird 
of  similar  size  than  It  was  for  a  catalog 
the  siae  of  s  stick  of  firewood. 

But  they  had  to  be  put  In  the  boxes.  1 
didn't  have  the  strength  of  arm  to  shove 
the  things  In.  so  I  used  to  butt  them  in  with 
my  head.  An  hour  or  two  of  thto  billy- 
goat  Uctlc  left  my  head  and  temper  In 
such  a  state  that  If  I  could  have  laid  my 
hands  on  either  Mr.  Stars  or  Mr  Roebuck 
I  would  have  done  them  In.  and  gladly. 

Late  In  the  summer,  either  because  of 
merit  or  the  fact  that  boxholders  In  my  sec- 
tion were  complaining  of  always  getting  mall 
thst  dldn  t  belong  to  them.  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  delivery  window  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  M  to  Z  department. 
Being  a  general -del  I  very  clerk  to  a  hazardous 
biisiness.  becsuse  when  people  don  t  get  let- 
ters when  they  think  they  should  hsve  let- 
ters they  blame  the  clerk  behind  the  wicket 
I  hsve  had  disappointed  folks  threaten  to 
shoot  me  If  I  didn't  come  across  with  a 
letter. 

Yes;  lets  give  the  post-offlce  boys  some 
more  money.  They're  a  deserving  crew  if 
there  ever  was  one. 


For  the  Chicken  in  Every  Pot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPftESENT.^-nVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1949 
Mr_  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  uncertainty 
when  the  daily  headlines  report  threats 
of  economic,  social,  and  even  military  dia- 
turban%s.  it  Is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  re- 
cord a  constructive  and  definite  accom- 
pli.shment— one  of  particular  value  to  all 
lovers  of  good  living. 

Last  Tuesday.  In  Salisbury.  Md..  the 
best  way  to  cook  a  chicken  was  deter- 
mined in  the  first  national  chicken  cook- 
ing contest,  held  In  that  fine  httle  city 
In  connection  with  the  Delmarva  Chicken 
Festival.  The  winner  of  the  grand  prize 
was  Mrs.  A.  L.  Karlik.  For  the  edifica- 
tion and  benefit  of  all,  here  follows  her 
winning  recipe  as  reported  by  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun.  Although  the  recipe 
does  not  mention  it.  I  am  sure  a  chicken 
reared  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
should  be  uaed  to  insure  the  moat  perfect 
results. 

Mrs.  Carl  Iks  winning  recipe: 

One  young  plump  chicken. 

One  lemon. 

Two  teaspoons  «alt. 

One-fourth  teaspoon  black  pepper. 

One-half  teaspoon  paprika. 

Melted  butter  or  margarine. 

Granulated  sugar 

Split  chicken  in  half,  clean,  and  wipe  as 
dry  as  possible.  Rub  entire  surface  with 
lemon.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pa- 
prika mixed  Coat  well  with  melted  butter 
or  margarine  and  sprinkle  lightly  but  com- 
pletely  with  sugar.  Lay  chicken  on  broiler 
pan.  without  rack,  akin  side  down  (flatten  as 
much  a*  poaalble)  snd  aet  under  to  cook 
*^*"*^"  y*  >■  done  when  meat  on  thickest 
P««t  or  ifelHHllLk  cuu  eaally  and  there  Is  no 
plak  eolor  aaar  the  bone. 
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*nV  Selfish  Interests  Wbo  Still  Oppose 
Uniicab*a  Will  Find  There  Is  No 
RaUMft  Bioo^  in  Louis  Johnson — 
dM  President  and  the  American  People 
Everywhere  Are  B<;biad  Him  in  His 
Fifht  T*  Compel  a  More  Eftcient  and 
EcoDomica!  Operation  of  the  Nationai 
Defense  Estabiishmeat" 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    AUiSAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  R?TRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

Ut.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sitting  in 
the  Chaxntier  yesterday.  I  came  across 
an  article  in  the  Washinjrton  Daily  News 
written  by  our  good  friend.  Jim  Lucas. 

We  in  this  House  know  Jim  Lucas. 
We  know  him  as  a  hard  hitter  and 
square  shooter.  We  know  him  as  a  fac- 
tual reporter  who  neither  colors  or  edi- 
torialises his  news  colimin. 

The  article  was  headed  "Just  repeating 
rumors."  and  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  I  propose  to  insert  that  article 
into  the  Rscoto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  anything 
whatever  about  the  merits  of  House 
Resolution  227.  Introduced  into  this 
House  several  weeks  ago.  I  only  know 
that  it  proposed  investigation  of  the 
B-36S. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Vam  Zahdt],  who  introduced  that 
resolution  has  himself  openly  declared — 
and  I  quote  his  statement — that  "he 
merely  repeated  ugly  rumors  which  had 
reached  tiim,"  and  "that  he  did  not  say 
whether  they  were  true  or  false." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  know  about  the  ru- 
mors. They  were  planted  in  the  cloak- 
rooms and  hawked  around  for  a  week  or 
two  m  a  hu5h-hush  sort  of  manner  in  an 
endeavor  to  find  somebody  that  would 
five  voice  to  them  on  the  floor  of  the 


prior  to  the  time  that  House  Res- 
olution 237  was  presented  to  the  Hoiise. 
the  rumors  were  attributed  to  the  forces 
which  oppose  the  canceilatioi.  by  Secre- 
tary Johnson  of  the  contract  to  build  the 
t5.000-ton  superduper  naval  aircraft 
carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  anything 
atwut  naval  air  carriers,  per  se,  but  I 
would  be  very  stupid  and  even  lacking 
in  tbe  sense  that  God  gave  me  if  I  did  not 
know  somettiing  about  boat  and  ship  con- 
struction. Tou  will  pardon  a  personal 
reference  when  I  tell  you  that  In  World 
War  I  the  company  which  I  headed  was 
awarded  the  pennant  for  having  built 
more  oceangoing  ships  than  the  total  of 
all  other  shipbuilders  on  Gulf  ports. 

I  need  not  remind  you  all  of  my  long 
years  of  service  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  nor  of  the  fact 
that  I  served  on  that  committee  both  In 
the  prewar  and  the  postwar  period  of 
World  War  EL 

To  me,  the  Idea  of  building  a  super- 
duper aircraft  earner  has  always  seemed 
fantastic    The  stiip  itself  was  to  be  so 


long  that  ft  would  not  even  go  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  we  would  have 
been  called  upon  to  dig  another  canal  at 
the  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  In  order 
to  get  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
without  sending  it  arcmnd  the  Horn.  As 
I  understand  it.  this  was  supposed  to  be 
the  first  one  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of 
these  supercarriers.  In  fact.  It  was  said 
that  when  this  one  was  completed,  the 
Congres.s  would  have  been  called  upon  to 
build  six  more  so  that  tbe  Navy  would 
have  a  counterpart  of  the  first  supercar- 
rler  in  each  of  the  seven  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  son  Rob,  who  served 
in  the  Pacific  with  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  tells  me  that  that  "great,  huge 
flat-top  would  have  been  duck  soup  for 
any  enemy  l)omb  or  even  submarine." 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  carrier  was  to 
have  cost  $189,000,000  minus  all  of  its  air- 
craft equipment.  Moreover,  when  such 
an  aircraft  carrier  goes  into  action,  it 
requires  the  protection  and  service  of  a 
fleet  of  heavy  and  llgbt  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers, a  flock  of  submarines,  tenders, 
tankers,  and  a  host  of  repair  and  other 
vessels,  totaling  14C  sliips  Conservative 
estimate  Is  that  they  would  cast  nearly 
$1,500,000,000.  and  certainly  such  a  pro- 
grsim  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Navy  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moreover,  the  fleet  of 
ve&sels  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
superduper  naval  aircraft  carrier  would 
have  to  be  manned  by  nearly  45,000  com- 
missioned ofiBcers  and  enlisted  personnel. 
Elvery  one  of  these  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  heaviest  possible  enemy 
bombing,  submarine,  torpedo,  guided 
missiles,  and  other  attack  in  order  either 
to  destroy  and  render  useless  the  aircraft 
carrier  itself. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  the  carrier  was  de- 
signed to  carry  28  b(»nbers.  not  the 
great,  large,  intercontinental,  10.000- 
mlle-range  superbombers  like  our  B-36, 
but  smaller,  short-raage  bombers  that 
its  pilots  could  fly  oil  its  deck  with  a 
prayer  in  their  hearts  that  the  carrier 
would  be  there  and  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  when  they  got  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrast  the  eflflciency  of 
that  supercarrier  and  its  attending  fleet 
of  naval  vessel's,  and  so  forth,  costing 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
with  28  of  the  greatest  and  fastest  land- 
based,  intercontinental  superbombers 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

These,  the  B-36's,  are  ships  that  rise 
right  straight  into  the  heavens — a  full 
8  miles — and  there  travel  at  speeds  up- 
ward of  350  miles  an  bour,  costing  but 
several  million  dollars  as  turned  out  by 
the  Consolidated-Vultee.  and  each  one 
of  them  manned  by  but  12  men. 

In  short,  the  B-36  is  tooth  an  offensive 
and  defensive  aerial  weapon.  The  total 
cost  of  28  of  the  bombers — each  carrying 
an  effective  pay  load — would  approxi- 
mate something  like  $85  000.000.  and  ex- 
pose at  the  very  utmost  only  308  men 
to  death  and  de«trnction  Yry  the  enemy, 
rather  than  the  45.000  In  the  task  force 
attending  the  supercarrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  I  know 
Louis  Johnson  had  good  reason  for  can- 
celing that  carrier  contract  is  because 
I  know  Louis  Jotinson,  and  have  been 


knowing  him — good — and  for  a  Vmg,  long 
time. 

I  know  him  as  a  good  American  and 
ft  V>o6  man.  I  know  him  as  a  man  of 
dMuracter  and  ol  integrity.  I  know  him 
as  a  good  father,  soldier,  patriot,  citizen, 
and  his  long  service  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  constitutes  a  record  of 
any  man  can  and  should  be  Justly 


I  have  no  understandit^  of.  or  tolera- 
tion for.  the  campaign  of  vllilleakloa  and 
slaiider  which  now  borders  on  the  aMBlal 
assassination  of  both  body  and  soul  of 
Louis  Johnson.  That  is  the  very  thing 
that  brought  this  country  to  grief  at 
the  loss  of  the  service  of  Louis  Johnson 'i 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  Secretary  at 
Defense. 

Th'i  selfish  Interests  now  opposing  uni- 
fication are  going  to  find  they  are  m  for 
a  fight,  that  there  is  no  rabbit  blood  in 
Louis  Johnson,  and.  moreover,  that  the 
President  and  the  American  people  are 
behind  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  that  Louis  Johnaon 
was  a  soldier  and  a  veteran.  He  saw 
acUon  with  the  Fomth.  Fifth,  Eightieth, 
and  Ninetieth  Divisions  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  and  was  decorated  by 
France  with  the  rank  of  rnnTHiMlrr  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  It  was  becaaiL  ai 
the  trust  they  had  in  him  that  his  buddies 
who  knew  him  elected  him  to  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

He  served  as  aide  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  1933  to  1937  and  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  from  ld37  until  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  hear  me  well  on 
this.  There  is  prot>ably  no  man  in  these 
United  States  who  did  more  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  the  most  difficult  program 
of  industrial  mobilization  necessary  to 
the  prosecution  of  World  War  II  than  did 
the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  now  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Even  diuring^^at  time  he  favored  an 
expanded  and  an  Invincible  Air  Force 
for  these  United  States  and  in  that,  I 
am  sure,  lies  the  source  of  the  repeated 
slanderous  rumors  and  innuendos  which 
now  assail  hJm. 

Of  course,  Louis  Johnson  Is  a  party 
man — be  ha^  always  been  a  Democrat 
and  what  was  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  support  his  party  and  its 
standard  bearer,  President  Truman,  in 
the  last  jx-esidential  campaign. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
himself  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  He 
knew  Louis  Johnson  through  all  the  in- 
tervening years,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Truman  Investigation  Committee,  had 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  marvelous 
service  Louis  John.son  had  performed  in 
preparing  the  country  for  World  War  II. 

Was  it  not  natural  for  the  President 
then  to  select  the  man  who  had  served 
as  Assi&tant  Secretary  of  War  with  such 
distinction — and  place  him  in  charge  of 
the  National  Defen.se  Establishment  in 
order  to  bring  akmut  the  unification  and 
economies  that  are  so  sorely  needed  In 
our  Defense  Establishment  today. 

Let  us  be  honest  In  this  matter.  Why 
should  not  President  Truman  make 
Louis  Johnson  his  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Would  any  Member  of  this  House  ap- 
point a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be 
his  congressional  secretary? 
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Is  anyima  fallible  enough  to  believe 
that  a  Representative  to  Congrtm  vaald 
refuse  to  appoint  a  sood,  faithfid,  Op*- 
tnvted.  and  able  friend  as  hia 
McreUry  JimI  becMin  that  his 
frtnd  h^  helped  taMa  get  elceted  to 
Concresa? 

The  paid  vmmOs  of  the  "kept  press" 
and  the  spikMaMMi  for  the  notorious 
Navy  Lrem«ue  are  the  ones  thai  started 
this  remctloo  when  Louis  Johnson  can- 
celed the  building  of  the  carrier,  and  I. 
f«  one.  welcome  the  exposure  of  their 
uUurkua  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  not  elaborate  fur> 
ther  on  this  question.  Now.  in  order 
that  my  every  friend  and  colleague  sit- 
ting on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  may  read. 
I  pre-sent  the  article  by  our  friend. 
Jim  Lucas,  entitled  "Just  Repeating 
Rumors": 

AU   BcprcaraUtivc   Jtngaa   K.    Van   Zaiwt. 

^  »«PMbtn>o.  P«ansylT&nto.  knowi  aboin  ttM 

■"••fcasafcar  maattmntm.  wbicti  are  up  for  a 

vmtnmamtai  tmwMgation.  ia  what  b«  raada 

In  the  newspttpera.  be  aayt. 

Mr  Van  Zamvi  aterted  tb«  baU  roUing  May 
2S  wben  be  rli««n<ia  an  inTaatlgation  ot 
"u^  n— on"  BfeMa  B-*6  contract  Irragu- 
**rttf>  la  a  ■evM  tfateh  the  next  day  be 
ivratiwl  to  %tm  "potltleal  contrlbuttona"  of 
itoytf  CMIoni.  Conaotldated.  Vul  tee  cbalrman. 
■•  aald  be  bad  ugly  rumora  that  Air  Secra- 
tary  W.  Stuart  Sym^igton  wUl  reatgn  to  baad 
a  buge  atrrraft  tamMa*.  and  referrad  to  tbe 
fact  tiut  OafCBM  Sacretarj  Louia  Johnaon 
a  wiMbai'  of  the  Convair  board, 
the  B-S6  He  dealt  with  Mr. 
p«fat  connectlona  with  Kmeraon 
Beetrtc  Co  .  of  St.  LouU. 

Mr  Vajf  ZAMwt  aald  at  the  time  he  did  not 
know  if  ta*  roaaora  ware  true.  He  merely 
aaM  UMf  iHowld  be  Inveatlgatad  In  view  of 
tba  aOTtowMMwa  of  tbotr  nature,  tha  inauteoce 
Wtth  waieh  tbey  at*  foUig  the  rounda.  and 
tha  eoofldaaea  with  which  they  are  aaaerted. 
The  Huuae  Armad  Sarrlcea  Committee 
voted  June  9  to  condnct  the  tnTaat%akk>n 
and  waa  gtrea  950.000  to  hire  cot  mail.  Io- 
nian, former  Aaalatant  Attorney 
ad  James  OUlen.  of  Maine,  have 
fed  The  probe  will  get  under 
way  U»m  thla  month. 

Cooamtttee  Cbalrman  Cabx.  Vutaow.  Demo- 
crat of  Georfla,  aaya  !>e  wanu  to  locate  and 
Identify  the  aource  of  the  rumora.  examine 
the  pwloraiance  characteristics  of  the  B-36. 
'am  Um  rolca  and  mlaatona  of  the  Air 
aatf  Navy,  aatabtish  whether  the  Air 
piita  too  moeh  emphasu  on  strategic 
study  the  procedurea  of  the  JoUit 
Chlefa  ot  Staff  In  developing  new  weapona. 
study  the  effecuveneaa  of  the  strategic  bomb- 
ing, and  oilkar  parttnant  mattera. 

Mr  Vtvaow  aald  Mr.  Vam  Zanot  would  be 
tha  ftnt  wttnaas.  Mr  Vam  Zanot  doesnt  aaa 
why.  Ba  aaya  ha  stiu  has  no  proof  and  baant 
triad  to  cet  It.  He  thinks  it  would  be  im- 
for   him   to   testify   bafora  hla  own 
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**I  BWde  no  charges  against  anyooe."  Mr. 
Vaii  lAMvr  s*!d.  "I  merely  repeated  ugly 
ruaaora  which  had  reached  me.  I  did  not 
aay  whathar  thay  ware  true  or  false.  1  want 
to  know  their  aowBas*  and  who  conveyed 
tham.  I  aafeatf  tor  aa  Invasttgatlon  ot  these 
«gty  rwaaoraw" 

Mr  V*«  lAJf»T  aaya  be  la  preparing  to  turn 
over  hla  ftiaa  to  Mr.  Keenan  And  Mr.  GUlen. 
Thay  mnaial.  ha  aaya.  of  nawapapar  ellpplaga 
arraagatf  In  ehronoloflcal  order  plua  astracta 
froaa  lattara  ha  aaya  he  haa  received  since  the 
iBVSOtlgatkm  waa  announced 

Mr  SywUngtoo  has  denounced  Mr.  Van 
tAMora  raoMra  aa  "Uea."  Ha  catagorleaUy 
daulad  'Mr.  Van  Zawbt's  baatc  Inntiando. 
that  tha  m-M  pjctura  la  riddled  with  polKlca. 
tnfliMOca.  antf  dlwagard  for  the  miliiary  se- 
gnrtty  of  tha  country  •     Mr.  feymlngioo   la 


anzioua  to  take  the  stand  and  deny  each 
rumor  point  by  point.  Alao  ha  la  anxloiis  for 
Mr.  Van  Zanot  to  repeat  hia  statements  from 
tha  wltneaa  stand. 

Mr.  Van  Zanst  says  tliera's  no  need  for 
that.  He  concedes  be  Is  In  no  position  to 
proTs  anything  and  would  be  qulta  happy  if 
tha  inveattgatlon  eatabllahea  that  all  of  tha 
ugly  rumora  are  faiae.  He  says  everyone  con- 
cerned should  welcome  a  chance  to  clear  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr  V.4N  Zandt  said  today  he  has  canceled 
plana  to  take  a  flotilla  of  LBT's  to  Point 
Barrow.  Alaska,  as  part  of  his  summer  train- 
ing aa  a  Navy  captain  in  the  Reserve.  Ha 
will  remain  here  in  Waahington  throughout 
tha  investigation,  he  said. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESINTATTVM 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  In- 
terest In  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  Is  continuously  being  stimulated  by 
action,  as  well  as  Inaction,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  In 
h  recent  gtatonent  to  the  House  I  ob- 
served thst  the  Commission's  penchant 
for  delays  had  resulted  in  what  appeared 
to  t>e  a  deliberate  slow-down  by  its  legal 
staff,  and  it  had  thus  avoided  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
eedure  .\ct  that  the  agency  shall  pro- 
ceed with  reasonable  dispatch  to  con- 
clude any  matter  presented  to  It.  I 
stated  then,  anc"  repeat  now.  that  there 
Is  need  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  the  ways  and  means  whereby  such 
avoidance  is  accomplished,  and  I  Intend 
to  bring  this  Information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  foil  dithU  ag  aeon 
as  the  press  of  more  ImmwWhte  Wfent 
business  has  somewhat  abated. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission,  or  at 
least  its  legal  staff  upon  which  it  relies 
for  Interpretation  and  cofistruction  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  bis 
not  been  responsive  to  the  congreatlonAl 
Intent  nor  the  spirit  of  that  act     The 
purpose  of   that   act.   as  stated  in   the 
preamble,  is  "To  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  by  prescribing  fair  ad- 
ministrative procedure";  It  is  intended  to 
uphold  the  law  and  yet  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  those  on  whom  the  law  may  Im- 
pinge.    The  essential  standard  of  fair- 
ness is  applicable  to  the  Commission,  as 
an  agency  investad  wUh  gsacutive  au- 
thority ;  and  ft  Is  sqniaiy  applicable  to 
those  seeking  such  fair  play  from  the 
Commiaiton.    Apparently  that  concep- 
tion Is  not  the  Commussion's.     Its  sub- 
stantive rules,  as  well  as  general  policy 
statements,  are  often  so  ambiguous  that 
deciphering  becomes  a  problem  beyond 
the  ken  of  lawyers,  let  alone  that  of  lay- 
men.    Per  example.  I  might  refer  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  Commission  in  the 
matter   of   editorializing    by    broadcast 
licensees  which  is  couched  in  such  legal- 
istic abstractions  and  ambigiiities  that 
several  of  the  Commissioners  themselves 
felt  impelled  to  state  their  additional  or 
separate  views  because,  as  they  said,  the 


majority  view  leaves  a  licensee  In  a 
Quandary  and  a  state  of  confusion."  It 
cannot  be  a  government  of  law,  rather 
than  of  men.  if  the  persons  regulated 
do  not  know  and  cannot  determine  what 
the  regulation  means,  or  if  they  must 
Interpret  at  their  own  risk  the  meaning 
of  an  academic  legal  treatise  released  In 
the  form  of  a  regulation,  a  report,  or  a 
policy  statement.  Regulations  and  ofB- 
cial  statements  of  policy  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  are  intended 
as  a  guide  for  those  regulated  and  not  as 
an  additional  mental  hazard  for  an  in- 
dustry already  reeling  from  the  Impact 
of  other  constantly  arising  problems. 

Moreover.  In  connection  with  the  Issu- 
ance of  this  very  same  report.  I  have 
been  unable  to  determine,  nor  has  any- 
one been  able  to  advise  me,  whether  it 
has  the  standing  of  a  rule,  regiilatlon.  or 
ofBciai     statement     of     general     policy 
adopted   by   the   agency.     The   mimeo- 
graphed release  Is  entitled  "Report  of  the 
Commission,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  intended  it  to 
be  something  more  than   enlightening, 
entertaining,   or   educational   literature. 
It  must  have  been  intended  as  having 
some  place  in  the  scheme  of  regulation, 
and  further  intended  that  licensees,  and 
persons  subject  to  regiilatlon.  give  heed 
to  Its  contents.     If  such  was  its  purpose. 
and  I  can  find  no  explanation  for  any 
other,  then  the  Commission  again  has 
avoided  compliance  with  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  by  failing  to  publish 
It  pursuant  to  law  in  the  Federal  Register 
either  as  a  substantive  rule  or  as  a  state- 
ment of  general  policy,  formulated  and 
adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  public. 
Since  the  act  further  provides  that  "no 
person  shall  in  any  manner  be  required 
to  resort  to  organization  or  procedure 
not  so  published,"  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Commi.ssion  cannot  legally  expect  licens- 
ees and  other  persons  before  It  to  abide 
by  the  dictum  of  the  so-called  "Report": 
but.  If  past  practice  may  be  accepted  as 
prognastication  for  the  future.  I  assume 
that  all  those  to  whom  It  may  apply  will 
feel  obligated  to  conform — provided,  of 
course,  that  they  can  determine  from  the 
ambiguous  language  used  what  conform- 
ance  means.     I   am   hopeful    that   my 
propased  inquiry  will  shed  light  on  the 
reasons  for  the  employment  of  such  a 
mode  of  regiilatlon. 

In  a  recent  note  In  the  University  of 
Penn.syivania  Law  Review  the  Commis- 
sion l3  severely  criticized  for  Its  failure 
to    properly    construe    and    apply    still 
other  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure     Act.    My     curiosity     being 
aroused,  both  because  I  am  a  Pennsyl- 
vanlan  and  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  found  that  the  criticism 
was  based  strictly  on  the  legal  premise 
that  the  Commission  was  misconstruing 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  section  9  <b> 
of  the  act.  which  provides  in  substance 
that  "no  withdrawal,  suspension,  revoca- 
tion, or  annulment  of  any  license  shall  be 
lawful  unless,  prior  to  the  Institution  of 
agency   proceedings    therefor,    facts    or 
conduct  which  may  warrant  such  action 
shall  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  licensee  by  the  agency  in  writing  and 
the  licensee  shall  have  been  accorded  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  or  achieve  com- 
pliance  with  all   lawful   requirements." 
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The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to 
avoid  costly  hearings,  both  to  the  Gov- 
onnent  and  to  private  parties,  where  It 
was  possible  to  do  so.  This  was  a  man- 
date from  the  Congress  borne  out  forcibly 
by  our  committee  reports  and  Hou.se  de- 
bates. In  detailing  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  provision  of  the  act  to  the  House, 
when  the  act  was  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  at  that  time,  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  remove 
the  threat  of  disastrous,  arbitrary,  and 
irremediable  administrative  action.  Yet 
the  very  thing  we  were  fearful  of  at  that 
time  comes  to  pass  when  the  law  Is  being 
administered  by  an  agency  content  to 
relax  within  the  confines  meticulously 
mapped  out  by  an  ever-assertive,  power- 
seeking  legal  department. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  greater  club 
over  station  licensees,  the  Commission, 
by  advice  of  Its  legal  department,  takes 
action  on  renewal  applications  in  many 
cases  rather  than  Instituting  revocation 
proceedings.  The  process  is  easier  for 
the  Commission  since  it  throws  the  bur- 
den upon  the  applicant  to  prove  why  his 
license  should  t>e  renewed  Instead  of 
placing  the  burden  on  the  Commission 
to  show  why  It  should  be  revoked.  So, 
under  sectuon  9  (b).  the  Commission, 
upon  advice  of  counsel,  declares  that 
licensees  subject  to  renewal  proceedings 
are  not  embraced  within  the  same  cate- 
gory as  those  subject  to  possible  "with- 
drawal, suspension,  revocation,  or  an- 
nulment" of  facilities;  and  as  a  result 
the  Commission  need  not  afford  renewal 
applicants  the  benefits  of  section  9  (b). 
namely,  the  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pliance without  a  full-dress  hearing. 
Disciplinary  hearings  which  question 
particular  activities  of  a  licensee  are  in 
fact  revocation  proceedings  In  the  guise 
of  renewal  proceedings,  and  the  safe- 
guards surrounding  revocation  must 
therefore  apply  to  them;  the  law  Intend- 
ed that  they  should.  By  denying  re- 
newal applicants  the  protection  of  sec- 
tion 9  <b).  the  Commission  is  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  power  to  deal  with  licen- 
sees as  it  sees  fit  rather  than  as  the  law 
authorities:  and  It  thus  defeats  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  law  was  adopted. 
In  this  respect  the  law  is  not  defective; 
It  Is  misconstrued  to  feed  the  ego  of  legal 
satellites  intent  on  maint.aining  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  those  persons 
who  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
agency. 

I  believe  we  should  find  out  why.  what 
is  so  clear  when  an  act  is  passed,  be- 
comes so  muddled  when  administered. 
The  Inquiry  which  I  propose  to  make 
will.  Ihope,  help  to  answer  that  question. 


ike  Stabn  Sweat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF  nxiNcis 
IN  THK  HDUSS  OP  REPRBSKNT.\'nVB8 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.     JONAS.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 

fcve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 

.   I   Include   the   following   editorial 


which  appeared  In  the  July  13  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald: 
Makx  Staum  Swkat 

Only  a  bone-breaking,  narva  ahattarliig  at- 
tack on  Riusla  with  every  weapon  at  diplo- 
macy, econonuca.  propagHMla,  and  Intrigue 
can  save  this  countiy  ftona  open  warfare  with 
bombs  and  guns. 

ONV  OP  ITS  trOHT  CSASH 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  the  United 
States  is  locked  in  a  death  struggle  with 
world  communism.  There  can  be  only  one 
end.  One  of  us  must  crash.  The  vital  ques- 
tion Is,  Which  will  crash?  Only  secondarily 
la  It  a  question  whether  we  can  smash  Rus- 
sia without  having  to  send  planes  and  men 
in  to  do  the  job. 

The  more  we  put  up  with  such  conduct  aa 
this  latest  dirty-dog  performance  of  the  Beda 
In  Berlin  and  in  China  the  more  certain  wa 
are  making  world  war  EH.  Every  time  the 
Russians  get  away  with  such  things  the  more 
they  are  made  bold  to  try  another. 

Just  look  at  the  record.  At  Yalta,  our 
master  minds  allowed  Stalin  to  intimidate 
them  ICo  handing  over  to  him  the  keys  to 
iial.'  the  world  as  the  price  of  his  unnecaaaary 
and  ineilectual  "help"  in  tha  conquest  ck 
Japan. 

The  catastropiw  started  then  haa  never 
ended.  While  we  were  pouring  bUliona  of 
dollara  and  incredible  amounts  of  energy 
into  an  attempt — too  late — to  stop  his  con- 
quests In  Kurope.  he  picked  up  the  assets  in 
Asia  tiiat  we  had  made  available  to  him.  The 
railroad  blockade  of  Berlin  by  the  Russiana 
waa  only  to  show  ttu  world  Stalin's  contempt 
for  United  States  power. 

The  Berlin  airlift  Itself  waa  nothing  but  a 
confeaalon  of  United  States  weakness  and 
fear  in  the  struggle  for  power,  no  matter  liow 
much  we  try  to  hide  that  by  pointing  to  its 
excellence  as  a  performance  with  alrplanea. 

As  Churchill  so  rightly  rmid.  .it  mo-ely 
showed  Stalin  that  we  could  stand  on  our 
heads.  Indednltely. 

aTAUxr  8BOW8  HIS  coirmcPT 

Now,  he  Is  needling  us  again  with  another 
blockade  of  Berlin.  Truck  traffic  tliat  otxU- 
narily  amounts  to  460  vehicles  a  day  has  been 
cut  back  to  4  an  hour. 

Perishable  goods  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  taxpayer,  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
are  going  to  waste.  People  In  BerUn  are  going 
hungry.  And  United  States  prestige  before 
the  world  Is  going  to  pieces. 

In  China.  Just  to  demonstrate  that  tha 
Berlin  blockade  is  not  an  Isolated  incident 
but  la  part  of  the  over-all  pattern,  a  United 
States  diplomat  Is  brutally  beaten.  The  idea 
IB  to  show  communism's  contem.pt  for  ua. 
east  and  west. 

We  are  swallowing  Stalin's  insults  humbly, 
whenever  he  chooses  to  dish  them  out,  and 
you  wUl  notice  that  he  has  a  regular  schedule 
for  doing  so.  As  soon  as  we  pacify  him  in  one 
detail,  he  slaps  us  in  the  teeth  on  another. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  us  to  quit  standing 
on  our  head  and  Instead  X}  stand  up  on  our 
feet. 

A  aorr  bams  will  autN  va 
For  better  or  worse,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  Invested  incredible  treasure  In 
blood  and  dollars  abroad  to  check  conunu- 
nism.  Obviously  we  would  have  done  the 
whole  world  much  mora  good  U  we  had  put 
that  vast  treaaure  to  work  at  home  '""''♦"g 
this  Nation  an  even  greater  Uvlng  proof  of 
tha  worth  of  individual  enterprise  and  cap- 
ttaliam  than  It  already  la.  But  tliat  our 
masters  in  the  Government  have  chosen  not 
to  do. 

Instead,  they  have  poured  our  wealth  out 
upon  the  Garmana  and  the  Greeks,  the 
Turks  and  the  Britlah.  the  Rvnch  and  the 
Italians,  anybody  who  haa  lield  out  his  iiand 
and  threatened  to  "go  Communist."  In 
short,  we  tiave  undertaken  to  bribe  the  world 
not  to  commit  suicide. 


Tet.  after  all  that,  wa  risk  ruin  by  playing 
aoft  hand  with  Stalin.  We  allow  htm  to 
twlat  our  noaea  whenever  he  eondaaaanda  to 
do  ao.  That*^  tnvttlng  our  own  — tlnnal 
suicide  and  the  worid'a  with  It. 

Iti.  Truman  and  Mr.  Acheaon  aay  tbay 
want  peace  above  all  elae.  Mr.  Truman 
claims  his  administration  Is  dedicated  ta 
peace. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  Inviting  war,  not  peace. 
No  power  in  hlstoi-y  tias  ever  Insulted  a  people 
that  It  feared  and  no  power  on  earth  haa 
ever  kept  the  peace  by  being  weak.  Staim 
would  not  blocltade  our  trucks  in  Berlin  If  ha 
thoiight  you  really  want  peace  enough  to 
fight  i<x  It. 

You  can  fight  for  peace  now  without  yet 
using  the  atom  bomb.  You  can  make  Stalin 
howl  for  mercy  If  you  will  only  uae  tha  ter- 
rible weapona  that  lie  all  around  you. 

Bussla  cannot  live,  economically,  IX  tha 
United  Statea  of  America  chooaaa  really  to 
clamp  down. 

TBS  OWLT  WAT  TO  WIN  PBACS 

We  can  make  the  Uoacow  Politburo  crawl 
and  blow  wide  open  every  Uttle  tinpot  imi- 
tation of  it  from  Warsaw  to  London  without 
firing  a  shot.  We  need  only  destroy  thalr 
trade,  corrupt  their  money,  end  their  med- 
dling in  our  domestic  alTain,  and  kick  their 
commissars  in  the  face  wherever  they  show 
up  abroad. 

Whenever  they  have  one  of  our  dlplamata 
beaten  up,  aa  in  Clilna,  let  ua  beat  up  three 
of  theirs  in  Washington.  When  they  block 
our  trucks  into  Berlin  let  lu  sUangle  whole 
nations  of  theirs  dependent  on  ua.  We  must 
do  all  this  and  more  if  we  want  to  live. 

Tough  stuff,  admittedly.  But  tt  la  better 
than  a  shooting  war.  And  if  we  allow  our 
diplomats  to  be  slapped,  as  in  China,  and  oxir 
trucks  to  be  blockaded  in  Barim,  wa  are  go- 
ing to  end  up  In  a  shooting  war  anyhow,  and 
probably  not  ot  our  own  timing. 


Tke  Late  Honorabie  Hn^ii  A.  Meade 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIBGINIA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  BEPRBBENTATIVBi 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr  BLAND,  Bffr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  submit  here- 
with a  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  at  a  meeting  held  on  July  13, 
1949.  relaUve  to  the  death  of  Hugh  A. 
Meade,  of  Maryland,  general  counsel  for 
the  committee  and  a  former  Member  of 
this  Hou.se: 

Committee  Beaolutlon  6 

Whereas  on  the  8th  day  of  July  1940.  tha 
Oonunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  Houae  of  Bepreaentatlvaa  suf- 
fered in  tiie  lose  of  Hugh  A.  Meade,  of  Mary- 
land, general  covinael:  Be  It 

Resolved — 

First,  that  the  Committaa  on  Iferehant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  rrrngnlwaa  in  the  daatli 
of  Hugli  A.  Meade,  general  counsel,  and  dur- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress  a  member  of  tha 
ccHusUttee,  the  loes  of  a  devoted  putxiic  aerv- 
ant.  a  sterling  patriot,  and  a  loving  friend 
whoae  work  was  marked  by  industry,  anacgy, 
ability,  fidelity,  seal,  and  patrlotiam,  and 
whoae  sound  Judgment  and  abUlty  were  ot 
Ineatlmable  benef  t  to  this  committee; 

Second,  that  the  committee  will  ever  cbar- 
Ish  the  menu>ry  of  tha^r  aaaoclatton  with 
Mr.  Meade,  and  wUl  find  In  the  patience  snd 
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lnt«Ulccne«.  with  wtUch  h*  wrred  m  a  m«m- 
and  M  fUMnl  covomI  an  example  and 


■i 


II 


*i 


tiMt  Um  eomnUtt««  extends  to  tb« 
I  Miilvw  him  lu  deepest  aym- 
paUir  te  llMir  aorrow:  aod 

PB«t^.  that  thaaa  reaolutloos  ahall  be 
•Ijread  upon  the  niaiM«»  ot  thto  committee, 
printed  In  tb«  Ommumxiwai.  RacxNto.  and 
Uutt  a  oopy  ahaU  b*  aant  to  the  family  of  the 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  ap- 
pointed an  official  delegation  from  the 
ComaiUec  oo  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flaberici  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Hugh 
Mexto.  The  delegation  was  as  follows: 
Hon.  BiWA-o  A.  OAajiATZ.  of  Maryland. 
dwirman:  Hon.  EowAto  J.  Hast,  of  New 
Jersey;  Hon.  EXjmalo  L.  OToole,  of  New 
Tork;  Hon.  Vicroa  Wickush.'M.  of  Okla- 
homa: Hon.  Alvim  P  WncHii  of  Ohio; 
Hon.  Edw\rd  T   Muxn.  of  Manland. 

During  my  31  years  of  service  in  the 
BmMC.  I  have  never  known  a  man  more 
faithftil  and  dittccnt  in  the  performance 
of  his  service  Uum  Sogh  Meade.  His 
untimely  departure  left  a  void  which  I 
never  expect  to  see  filled  either  in  the 
tJint  of  devoted  public  service  or  in  the 
lM*rts  and  minds  of  all  who  are  prlvl- 
leffed  to  have  known  him. 


■aist  Fellow  Defenders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnimaoTA 

Dl  TH«  HODSE  OF  REPRESEyTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1949 

Mr  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  remarkabte  article 
dealing  with  the  type  of  liberal  who  to- 
day is  probably  the  most  effective  ob- 
•Ucle  in  this  country  to  any  effort  to 
deal    decisively    with    the    Comrn'mist 
menace,  at  home  and  abroad.     The  ar- 
-tieie  Is   by   Norbert   Muhlen    from   the 
Hew  Leader  of  July  2.  1949: 
rarciiarATMOLOOT  or  "coMrcsxp  uaKaAi.s~ 
(By  tiottmrt  Mahittn) 
^  'There  are  tome  nmmotim  tn   whom,  to 
Jttigi  tj  aU  their  reactions,  the  instinct  of 
srtf-prerervatlon  baa  actually  been  reversed. 
They  atem  to  hare  nothing  In  Ttew  but  aelf  • 
Injury  and  self-destnKtion  "— Preud. 

In  the  year  of  Lenin  s  birth,  the  Communist 
feUow  travelar  and  hla  piaea  In  tha  plot  ot 
rarotutkm  were  dcaertbwl  with  ptmeim  proph- 
ecy by  Doatorraky  in  hu  novel.  The  Foeaeaaed. 
"Our  party."  the  madman  Verkhorenaky. 
underground  organlaer  of  the  great  upheaval.* 
miA  to  yaam  ago.  "our  party  does  not  eonalst 
only  of  tboae  who  commit  murder  and  araon 
fire  off  ptatola  In  the  tradltlanal  teahlon  or 
btta  eokmala.  •  •  •  Amoog  oAclala  and 
Utarary  awn  we  have  loU.  Iota,  and  they 
doot  kaem  it  thcmaelvea.  •  •  •  Do  you 
know  how  masy  we  ahall  catch  by  little 
rMdy-mada  ldaM?~ 

Tha  rpMiMifl  of  l>t»  may  stiU  aecretly 
**  *  ^**^^*'^  WMceaa.  Among  prof  as- 
la.  proftaaera.  Proteatant  clergy- 
_  artlau.  acton,  authors,  and  mll- 
tlM  Communtats  still  have  loU  who 
*••  ^eml  know  tiiat  they  are  being 
"liad."  and  tha  Ooaununlat  mind  catch«a 
procaaaad  graat.  aoMa  idaaa  into  little,  raady- 
Ma4a  idaaa  la  ocdar  to  eatch  them.  On  a 
point  or  fact,  tha  bona  Ode  feUow  traveler 


(to  be  aharply  distinguished  from  the  aecret 
party  member  with  or  without  mambarahip 
card)  can  be  raeognized  by  his  sincere,  stub- 
born refusal  to  admit  that  the  Communuu 
manipulate,  and  exclualvely  benefit  from,  tils 
political  behavior 

With  the  recent  change  in  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations,  with  the  tncreaalng  datarml- 
natlcn  of  the  American  public  to  raatat  lioa- 
cow  arter  It  had  been  seduced  and  tricked 
into  submlsaton  to  Moscow,  with  the  new 
image  of  communism  prevalent  in  this 
country,  there  waa  bound  to  evolve  a  new 
type  of  unwitting  AaMflcan  auxlllarlea  of  the 
CommunUt  secret  battalion.  Actually,  the 
fellow  traveler  of  1949  seems  somewhat 
different  from  the  fellow  traveler  of  the  pre- 
vious era  which  ended  between  1946  and 
1947.  and  the  CommunlsU  are  using  him 
In  different  ways  for  new  objectives 

The  traditional  fellow  traveler  waa  caught 
by  hla  discontent  with  one  or  several  fea- 
turea  of  democracy,  by  hla  will  to  change. 
by  hu  enthualaam  for  social  tmprovenwnts; 
the  Communist  took  control  of  bis  political 
actions  by  inconspicuous  and  elaborate  tech- 
nlquca.  and  exploited,  in  ways  which  were 
not  always  easily  discernible,  him  and  his  so- 
cially desirable  ends  as  means  for  their  own. 
quite  different,  dictatorial  ends.  This  waa 
the  era  of  Communist  penetration,  advance 
and  conquest  in  this  country. 

In  the  present  era,  however,  the  Commu- 
nlsU. being  forced  to  defend  their  positions 
against  American  counter  measures.  While 
their  agents  at  home  and  their  powe-  abroad 
against  American  counterraeasures  While 
the  traditional  fellow  traveler  has  been  a 
secret  Instrument  and  objective  of  Commu- 
nist advance,  the  new  one  Is  mainly  uaed 
as  an  open  weapon  of  nnmaiiinlal  daftnaa. 

While  he  once  defandad  hla  cooperation 
with  the  Communists  for  a  great  many  ob- 
jectively good  causes,  he  now  has  to  defend 
the  Communists  themselves  In  the  name  of 
good  causes — ot  peace  and  civil  liberties.  For 
the  sake  of  peaea  ha  haa  to  oppose  American 
ra^stance  to  Soviet  violence  and  war-mon- 
garlng  abroad,  and  for  the  sake  of  liberty  he 
*■•  to  ^ttmuX  the  right  of  Communists  to 
eonaplra  agaUut.  and  spy  on.  the  American 
Republic. 

To  put  him  Into  this  role,  to  organlaa  him 
Into  that  part  of  American  public  opinion 
which  oppoaes  the  present  policies,  to  create 
the  sixth  column  of  voluntary  non-Commu- 
nist defenders  of  the  Communist  fifth  col- 
umn, the  Communists  had  to  twist  his  tnlnd 
Into  a  new  turn.     Different  from  the  tradi- 
tional fellow  traveler  who  saw  In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  succeaaful  social  experiment,  and  In 
the  native  CommunUts  a  group  of  efficient 
radical  prograaaives.  the  new  fellow  traveler 
is  not  so  sure  about  both  polnta.  and  he  may 
even  admit  his  dislike  for  both;  what  be  has 
to  believe  and  proclaim  now  la  that  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  American  Commu- 
nlsU are  a  threat  to  this  country,  and  that 
they  have  a  right  to  act  tha  way  they  do. 
while  we  have  no  right  to  oppoaa  them,  even 
If  we  dislike  them. 

To  borrow  a  mot  coined  yeara  ago  by  Claire 
Booth  Luca.  both  of  them  ar«  "Cammybuu". 
after  aAraalng  that  ha  waa  not  a  Cbmmunlat. 
tha  oM  flsBaw  liavaler  used  to  add .  "But  the 
Is  a  great  step  forward,  and  tha 
ara  fine  people."  while  now  he 
prafera  to  explain:  "But  we  endanger  world 
peace  if  w«  dont  give  In  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  we  endangar  our  democracy  If  we  wont 
let  our  CommunlsU  alone." 

Apparently  there  is  a  paradox  tn  the  fact 
that  people  sincerely  believing  in  peace  and 
liberty  crttlclas  every  lawful,  democratic, 
paaceful  measure  to  defense  of  peace  and 
liberty:  and  this  parados  cannot  be  explained 
by  aarftaa  raaaona,  such  as  lack  of  intelU- 
ganca  and  bonaaty.  We  may  aaaume  that 
thoaa  Nobal  prlaa  winners  of  peace.  Utara- 
ture.  medicine,  and  physics,  thoaa  amlnant 
teachers  at  paychoiogy.  Uw.  and  mathemaUca, 


thoea  great  planlsu  and  painters  who  spon- 
sor the  cultural  Comlnform  congresses,  who 
sign  telegrams  of  welcome  to  the  sacrilegious 
herealarch  of  Canterbury,  who  become  ward 
heelers  for  Mr  Wallace,  who.  In  short,  have 
turned  Into  full-time  fellow  traveiera.  are 
not  Just  politically  naive,  aa  U  sometimes 
explained  with  a  ahrug  of  the  shoulders. 
They  are  as  Intelligent — politically  and 
otherwise — as  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
who  have  learned  the  truth  about  commu- 
nism through  those  human  evenU  which 
ve.  as  Mr.  Churchill  recently  reminded  us, 
better  teachers  than  are  mere  words.  If  the 
fellow  traveler  aaaaaa  unable  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  tha  baadllnes,  it  must  have 
cauaes  sbove  and  t>eyond  his  rational,  intel- 
lectual capacities. 

Neither  can  the  apparent  paradox  be  ex- 
plained by  blaming  the  new  fellow  traveler's 
attitude  on  self-seeking  calculations  and 
moral  baseness.  In  soom  eaaes  It  may  be 
true  that  there  are  advantages  for.  say.  mu- 
sicians or  ballet  dancers  to  exhibit  the  same 
fellow-traveling  opinions  as  their  mighty 
newspaper  critic  who  happens  to  go  all-out 
for  the  party  line.  In  a  few  other  cases  a 
fellow  traveler  may  believe  in  the  poaslbility 
of  an  ultimate  victory  of  communism  and 
wanu  to  play  safe  while  risking  little,  but 
the  majority  of  the  new  fellow  travelers  ara 
hardly  motivated  by  opportunlm,  aa  so  UMay 

actually  had  been  In  the  | ■ — p  jf  rs  Btwn 

among  numerous  and  especially  Intellectual 
groups,  fellow  traveling  had  been  the  right— 
and  rewarding— thing   to  do. 

The  strange  contradictions  of  the  fellow 
defender,  as  we  should  like  to  call  the  new 
fellow  traveler,  have  deeper  rooU.  In  many 
cases,  they  are  the  producu  of  a  conflict,  an 
insecurity,  an  anxiety  which  haa  baan  mobi- 
lized by  and  for  Communist  propaganda,  and 
which  leada  to  a  rather  clear-cut  case  of  a 
political  neurosU  which  we  may  understand 
like  mental  disturbances  of  a  more  personal 
character. 

"The  liberals  always  have  more  guilt  feel- 
ings than  other  people."  Dr.  Margaret  Mead 
an  American  anthropologist,  remarked  at  the 
World  Congreaa  for  Mental  Health  In  Lon- 
don, m  August  1948.  -The  reason  la  that 
the  Uberals  are  the  defenders  of  the  minority 
righu  per  sa,  and  therefore  take  every  cur- 
Ullment  of  these  rlghu  more  seriously  than 
other  people,  whether  these  other  people 
might  think  these  curtailmenU  to  be  neces- 
sary or  not."  This  feeling  of  guilt,  latently 
•xlatent  in  every  liberal  believer  In  peace 
snd  Justice,  ia  the  psychological  basis  from 
which  the  Communiau  can  proceed  to  the 
production  of  their  fellow  defenders. 

To  mobUlze  the  conflict  in  the  minds  of 
the  fellow  defenders,  they  must  lead  them 
into  the  belief  that  their  noble  political  prin- 
ciples are  violated  by  the  American  treat- 
ment of  communism;  they  have  to  see  Amert- 
can  resistance  as  a  persecution  of  the  Com- 
munist minority  and  a  mllitarlatlc  provoca- 
tion Of  tha  Soviet  power— m  other  worda 
olfcnaaa  agaUiat  tha  rigid  prlnciplea  of  Uber- 
allam  and  pacifism. 

It  is  an  old  political  trulam.  stated  by 
Edmund  Burke,  that  principles  which  are 
utterly  Inflexible  In  all  cases  are  bound  to 
prove  impotent  and  self -stultifying  "Let 
us  ba  clear  about  one  thing,"  explained  Mr 
Max  Lemer  (In  1940,  it  's  true),  "ideals  and 
ethics  are  Unportant  In  poUtlcs  as  norms,  but 
they  are  scarcely  eflectlva  as  techniques" 
This  In  his  introduction  to  the  works  of 
Machlavelli.  who  himself  had  set  down  In  his 
^..  V^"^'  "^  republic  that  desires  to 
naatotato  her  liberties  needs  dally  fresh  pre- 

If!^^^*'  Jf^  *  *™**  repubUc.  there  are  con- 
stantly evils  occurring  requiring  remedies 
Which  must  be  efficacious  In  proportion  to 
the  Importance  of  the  occasion." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmaa  gave,  in  a  famous 
opinion  m  the  year  1919.  the  formula  aa  to 
when  the  freedom  of  opinion  may  b«  oon- 
sutuilonally  curtallad:  "The  question  In 
•very  caaa  la."  he  wrote,  "whether  the  words 
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used  ara  used  in  such  circumstances  snd 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
It  danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the 
lv«  cvila  that  Qongrass  baa  a  right 
to  prevent.  It  is  a  question  ot  pwirtilly  and 
degree."  This  formula,  in  Its  win  and  very 
American  pragmatism  outlined  the  Ilmiu 
within  which  the  prlnciplea  of  lilierty  and 
peace  might  be  adjusted  to  the  reality  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation  without  damage  to 
thsss  political  principles  themselves:  there 
la  no  general  prescription,  no  all-around 
recipe  valid  ia  and  for  every  case;  but — just 
as  in  the  life  at  individuals — a  healthy  society 
finds  iU  way  to  preserve  itself  ss  well  as  lU 
political  conscience,  as  this  country  has 
shown  in  the  last  3  years. 

Whoever  read  the  reports  of  the  Canadian 
spy  case  or  the  revelations  of  Soviet  under- 
cover work  In  this  country  must  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  disloyal  officials  are  able  to 
bring  about  the  "clear  and  present  danger" 
against  which  the  Government  miist  protect 
itself  by  investigating  lU  employees  and 
eventually  flring  those  who  seem  stifflciently 
siispect.  Whoever  followed  the  accoiuiu  of 
Soviet  aggressions  and  their  techniques  in 
Utter  years,  whoever  knows  the  blueprints 
for  world  conquest  designed  and  used  by  the 
Comintern  and  the  Moscow  leaders,  whoever 
heard  a  radio  commentator  report  on  the 
▼lolent  advances  of  the  Soviets  In  Europe  and 
Asia,  mtiat  be  aware  that,  If  unchecked,  the 
Soviet  power  will  create  the  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger"  at  war,  against  which  this  coun- 
try must  defend  itself  by  building  up  its 
power  to  reslat, 

In  contrast  to  genuine  padflsu  who  be- 
lieve, and  always  have  lielieved,  that  no  dan- 
ger whatsoever  could  Justify  a  war,  and  that 
armed  preptu'edneaa  always  attracU  war;  and 
in  contrast  to  sincere  liberals  who  defend 
everybody  whose  civil  rlghU  they  believe 
infringed  upon,  the  fellow  traveler  defends 
only  the  Communists,  and  oppoaes  arma- 
menU  only  when  directed  against  tha  8o- 
vleU.  He  did  not  protest  when  Nazis  or  al- 
leged pro-NaAs  were  curbed  in  this  country; 
nor  did  be  aak  for  an  understanding  with 
the  Third  Reich,  or  for  Mr.  Booaevelt  to 
travel  to  Berchtesgaden  and  to  "settle  his 
differences"  with  Hitler;  as  u  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  In  heartfelt  agreement  with  every 
measure  against  Hitler  Germany  which  cur- 
tailed the  Bill  of  Rights  or  which  meant  war. 
And  this  significant  difference  In  his  atti- 
tude proves  that  it  Is  not  a  partlcuarly  rigid 
conscience  bat  his  distorted  estimation  of 
the  Soviet  realities  which  makes  him.  a 
defender  of  the  Communists.  This  difference 
is  the  test  of  the  fellow  defender  aa  a  product 
of  Soviet  propaganda. 

While  there  is  today  at  least  as  much  evi- 
dence of  concentration  campa.  persecutions, 
suppression  of  every  liberty,  militarization 
and  maaa  killings  in  Soviet  Russia  as  there 
was  known  abroad  about  the  same  things  in 
Hitler  Germany,  the  fellow  defender  refiises 
to  accept  It  fully,  and  prefers  to  accept  the 
words,  signs.  83rmbols,  and  appeals  of  Soviet 
advotising  wlilch.  the  realities  to  the  con- 
trary notwlttetandlng.  seem  to  him  close  to 
his  own  way  of  thinking.^  He  sees  the  Com- 
munists as  prodigal  brothers  rather  than 
mortal  enemies. 

There  Is  often  an  element  of  personal  ex- 
perience in  this  attitude:  After  cooperating 
with  the  CommunlsU  in  progressive  and 
anti-Fascist  causes  and  committees,  be  is 
reluctant  to  break  every  sentimental  tie 
with  them,  jtist  because  their  comrades  in 
this  country  advocate  treason,  or  ijecause 
their  party  in  Hungary  or  In  Bulgaria  mur- 
dara  dissenters.  "We  don't  know  the  whole 
story."  he  is  likely  to  acquiesce.  "After  all, 
there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the 
CommunlsU  and  the  Naala." 

He  seeks  doggedly  for  leaaonn — rationali- 
■atlona  of  deeper,  purely  aBattOBal  feelings. 
as  a  paychoaaalyst  would  imnMdlately  (and 
correctly)    su£pect — to  show  that,   if   all  is 


said  and  done,  the  Brown  Paadsu  were  much 
worse  than  the  Bad  FascisU.  He  might  have 
personal  reasoua  to  feel  more  threatened  by 
the  former  than  by  the  latter;  and  he  might 
tiave  a  certain  feeling  of  identification  with 
tlM  CooHMBlsta.  Tiieir  propaganda  has 
linked  him  ttomif  to  tkaaMelves,  making  him 
believe  that  he  will  be  tli«.next  victim.  Here 
again,  we  see  a  victory  of  Communist  adver- 
tiaing  over  American  realities;  despite  the 
lack  of  evidence  that  Communist  opinion 
haa  been  suppressed  or  that  liberals  unjustly 
aoeoMd  of  being  Communists  have  l>een 
wronged,  he  is  caught  by  the  Communist 
scare  appeal. 

To  quiet  his  doubu  about  ttie  realities  and 
to  appease  his  critical  powers,  the  Com- 
munlsU have  developed  for  his  use  a  tech- 
nique of  distortion  based  on  the  formula 
that  the  mote  eqiiala  the  beam,  the  mote 
being  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  America.  By  a 
sort  of  conditioned  reflex,  mentions  of  Soviet 
faulu  are  immediately  aasociatecl.  and  thus 
crossed  out  by  mentions  of  American  faulU; 
their  siae,  Uieir  context,  and  the  chance  to 
correct  them,  those  coefficienU  are  elimi- 
nated. Just  as  the  hypocrite  suffers  from  a 
black-cut  of  self-criticism,  the  fellow  de- 
fender, an  inverted  hypocrite,  suffers  from 
the  enjoyment  of  his  chronically  fact-blind, 
badly  inflated  bad  conscience. 

He  is.  like  Prof.  Theodore  Brameld,  a 
sponsor  and  defender  of  the  Waldorf  Parade, 
unable  to  nuUte  up  his  mind  Iwtween  Amer- 
ican and  Communist  positions,  methods, 
goals;  he  resenU  the  "overslmpUfled  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  faced  with  a  black -or-wliite, 
either-o»  choice."  As  if  this  choice  had  not 
been  created  by  what  is  called  Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism  and  its  Moscow  practi- 
tioners, he  blames  those  Americans  who  have 
chosen  to  defend  the  democratic  "or"  ratlier 
Than  the  dictatorial  "either"  for  their  "de- 
structive attacks." 

The  fellow  defenders,  the  third  sex  of  con- 
temporary politics,  turn  their  feelings  of 
fear,  confusion,  and  guilt  into  aggressiveness 
against  self-evident  facU  which,  were  they 
not  distorted  by  Communist  advertising 
claims,  would  cut  off  their  argument  at  once. 
With  the  SovleU  attacking  and  this  country 
resisting,  so-called  neutrality  of  liberals 
means  support  of  the  SovleU. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  it  is  not  legltl- 
■  mate  concern  for  liberal  and  pacifist  prin- 
ciples which  makes  the  fellow  defender  pro- 
test against  our  policies,  but  his  distorted, 
luirealistlc  image  of  the  CommunlsU,  his 
emotional  tmwUllngness  to  see  them  for 
wliat  experience  and  evidence  show  them  to 
be.  Since  the  majority  of  the  country  haa 
recovered  from  this  somewhat  hysterical 
blindness  to  the  Soviet  factt,  the  propa- 
ganda of  Soviet  harmlessness  would  have 
little  chance  to  affect  larger  groups.  There- 
fore, defenders  must  seem  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  allegedly  threatened  civil 
liberties  and  allegedly  endangered  peaceful 
relations  to  mobilise  the  national  Iwd  con- 
science which  can  be  disturbed  more  easily 
than  the  national  faculty  of  rational  per- 
ception. 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  numiier  and 
Influence  of  American  fellow  travelers  have 
considerably  decreased  since  the  war  and  first 
postwar  years,  probably  to  less  than  half  of 
their  previous  strength,  their  potential  in- 
fluence should  not  be  underestimated.  They 
represent  a  morbid  self-criticism  wlilch,  in 
times  of  strain,  might  prove  infectious.  If, 
according  to  Gunnar  Myrdal.  the  American 
dilemma  consisU  in  the  inability  to  live  up 
to  the  high  moral  precepU  on  which  the 
Republic  is  founded,  the  democratic  dilemma 
may  show  Itself  in  occasional  diflcultiaa  to 
uphold  peace  and  llborty  in  defense  against 
their  moral  enemies.  The  fellow  defend«r, 
cultivated  by  Communist  propaganda  on  the 
soil  of  democracy  and  lU  discontenU,  will 
be  a  relaUvely  lonely  flgtire  aa  long  as  tha 
democratic  dilemma  exisu  not  aa  a  real  faet, 
but  only  in  his  Imagination, 


AMeu  by  Scan  MacBride  en  tke 
PartitioB  of  Iretanii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  URL  HINSHAW 

or   CALIPOBWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVE8 
Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  Sean  MacBride,  the  Minister 
of  External  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  visited  In  this  country.  During 
the  course  of  his  tour  of  the  Nation  he 
addressed  a  dinner  in  Los  Angeles  which 
had  been  arranged  for  by  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  constituent.  Joseph 
Scott,  prominent  Los  Angeles  attorney 
and  national  president  of  the  American 
League  for  an  Undivided  Ireland. 

Mr.  MacBride  In  his  address  clearly  set 
forth  the  position  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land regarding  the  question  of  partition, 
which  is  the  sole  remaining  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  complete  harmony  and  unity 
in  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. I  feel  that  this  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  troublesome  proUem.  which  Is 
constantly  upsetting  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
adversely  affecting  Ireland's  participa- 
tion in  vital  international  affairs. 

The  text  of  Mr.  MacBride's  speech 
reads  as  follows: 

When  I  was  first  invited  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  the  Kaster 
celebration  and  to  celelvate  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Bepuiiiic  of  Ireland  Act,  my 
first  reaction  waa  to  decline.  I  felt  that  this 
was  one  day,  more  than  any  other,  when  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  in  Ireland. 

Then  I  began  to  think.  Centuries  of  his- 
tory flashed  ttu-ough  my  mind.  It  was  always 
toward  the  west  and  the  setting  sun — to 
this  land — that  our  people  came  when  driven 
from  their  own  shores  by  economic  circum- 
stances, by  famine  or  by  oppression.  It  waa 
here  that  they  came  for  shelter.  It  was  bare 
in  the  New  World,  too,  that  they  worked  and 
tolled  to  build  this  great  Republic  from  wtilch 
we  derived  so  much  inspiration.  It  was  in 
this  land  that  Mrs.  Tone,  the  widow  of  tha 
leader  of  the  1798  rising,  came  for  shelter 
and  died;  it  was  here  that  Xmmet's  brother 
ended  his  days;  it  waa  from  here  that  the 
Fenian  movement  was  bom  and  directed.  It 
was  here,  too.  that  l»th  my  mother  and  my 
father  came  in  the  early  days  of  this  century, 
at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  to  enlist  support 
for  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom. 

These  quick  flashes  of  history  made  ma 
realise  that  if  the  Etepublic  of  Ireland  waa 
t>eing  Internationally  recognized  on  Kaster 
Monday,  1949,  it  was  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
inspiration,  the  initiative  and  support  of  tha 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  United  Statea. 
Hence,  I  followed  the  old  trail  that  so  many 
of  our  forebears  followed — to  be  with  you  on 
this  lilstoric  occasion. 

The  Etepubiic  of  Ireland  Act  came  into  op- 
eration on  last  Easter  Monday.  The  true 
significance  of  this  event  Is  that  today  for 
the  first  time  in  tha  history  of  the  world,  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  Is  into^iat tonally  reoog- 
niaed  and  takes  her  place  as  such  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  That  is  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  history  of  our  strug- 
gle for  Independence. 

It  Is  not  the  declaration  of  the  Republle 
or  of  our  Independence,  for  this  was  already 
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but  It  Ut^wmafamoa  of  th*  Republic 
or  Xrcl&nd  lnt«nMiUoaany.  An  IrUb  Republic 
WM  &rst  proclaimed  m  far  back  m  17M  by  tb* 
UolUd  Xrtehmen.  ThU  flnt  rcpobUcan  up- 
•ybollcally  •aogcH.  otHteaUrt  in 
and  was  lad  te  tba  main  by  Irlab 
la  adrtttifm  to  beln«  tb*  maln- 
.. — J  of  oar  ftrat  rapobUeaB  MOWMMBt.  tbay 
am  foofht  for  CatlioUe  amanetpatlon  and 
fraaduoi  ot  conscience,  thus  laying  tbe  fouh- 
datloo  of  our  praaent-day  republic  Since 
tb«n.  tlM  eaoae  ot  Irtah  independence  and 
ot  Irlab  repubttMBlHn  bare  been  syuon- 
JSKNM.  In  tbli  eoatuii  on  Bater  Monday. 
Ittt  tha  Irlab  Republic  waa  again  proclaimed 
rnriy  ratified  by  the  wtll  of  tbe 
But  It  U  only  today  that  tbe 
'■  ot  Ireland  baa  been  Internationally 
_  Id  a*  such. 
TIM  BapotaUc  of  Ireland  Act  U  not  the 
ot  any  one  party  m  Ireland  By 
I  and  via*  laodcrahlp  on  all  sldec  thu 

"■  loc«n«ad  th*  support  of  all  p&rtlea 

ta  oar  ParUuBoat.     Thlj   in   Itaelf  waa  an 
tmportaat  development. 

In  tbe  ctfhteenth  century,  wbcn  the 
poopU  and  the  Irlah  paoplo  Srst 
Mr  atmggle  for  the  eetatalMuaant 
c(  dMBOcracy  and  liberty  In  their  reapectlve 
.  republics  were  few  and  far  be- 
deaaocratlc  principles  as  we  know 
thorn  today  were  practically  unknown.  Oux 
respective  peoples  were,  therefore,  not  only 
f>Cbtln«  for  tbe  freedom  of  tbelr  countries 
h«t  vera  hlaainc  the  trail  in  the  strtiggle 
for  the  astabUahment  at  democracy  and  the 
'      ot  the  rlgbu  0*  men. 

and  flow  of  the  struggle  for  the 
ent  of  democracy  has  not  been 
an  eren  one.  You  In  the  United  States 
won  your  battle  long  before  we  did.  Indeed 
we  have  not  yet  woo  ours  fully  for  a  por- 
Uosi  of  our  eountry  still  remalna  cut  away 
and  occupied  against  the  will  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  IrUh  people. 

The  continuance  of  the  undemocratic  par- 
tition of  the  historic  Irish  nation  precludes 
tia  from  rajotetng  as  fully  as  we  should  like 
to  on  this  occasion,  for  there  yet  remains 
one  final  step  in  the  road  to  the  achlevc- 
■Mnt  of  our  national  objective 

In  that  Boat  memorable  speech  before  bis 
«ecutlod  OB  the  l»th  of  September  1803. 
^■■Mt  SMde  one  request: 

T  have  but  one  request  to  aak  at  my  de- 
parttire  from  this  world;  It  is — tbe  charity 
of  Its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  apttapfc: 
for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  moClveo  dare 
Tlndlease  them,  let  not  prejudlee  or 
sa  them.  Let  them  and  me 
In  ofeKOrlty  and  peace:  and  my  tomb 
flbed.  and  my  memory  in  ob- 
llvton.  until  other  tlmea  and  other  men  can 
do  Justice  to  them. 
"When  my  country  takes  her  place  among 
■"— Bg  of  ttaa  aarth.  then,  and  not  till 
»y  apnapll  be   written.     I   have 


THx  rAarmow  or  aiLAJts 

The   nation  of   which   Emmet  spoke  was 

the  hutorlc  IrUh  nation  and  not  merely  a 

portion  of  It.     In  our  Constirullon  our  na- 

t*OMat  territory  u  defined  In  the  following 

"The  naUooal  tarrttory  flOMMa  of  the 
whole  labuid  of  Irelaad.  tta  Maada.  and  the 
territorial  seas." 

Whoa  we  Anally  succeeded  la 
trol  of  our  aSalrs  in  1931 

of  mm  aorthaaatera  aottntiea.  which  la- 

tho  ladustrtal   areas  of 

thea  our  hiatorla  aation 

We  regard  this  as  aa  aa> 

which  caaaet  survive 


ildbto  the  right  to 

Is  tha  OM  «iUch  la 
M  Is  oa  tMi  mbt  thai 

ultimauiy 


rest:  It  Is  this  right  which  Is  now  being  so 
flagrantly  violated  In  the  countries  behind 
"the  iron  curtain  by  Russian  Imperialism.  It 
Is  that  self-same  right  for  which  we  are 
seeking  recognition  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
To  put  It  very  simply,  we  are  merely  seek- 
ing to  establish  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
to  derermlne  their  own  affairs  without  in- 
terference by  any  ouUlde  power.  That.  I 
think,  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  unreasonable 
attitude. 

If  the  democratic  right  to  national  self- 
determination  Is  to  apply  to  any  country 
there  Is  no  country  that  fulfllla  the  requi- 
site conditions  more  clearly  than  IrelaiKl. 
There  are  three  well-establtahed  tests  laid 
down  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  na- 
tional entity  : 

1.  The  natural  boundaries  of  the  country 
No  country  In  the  world  can  claim  more 
abeoluteiy  defined  natural  boundaries  than 
those  made  by  the  seas  that  surround  our 
Island  These  cannot  be  subject  to  dispute. 
a.  A  distinct  national  history.  Pew  coun- 
tries can  claim  a  more  clearly  defined  and 
age-long  national  history,  dating  back  to 
long  before  the  days  of  St    Patrick. 

3.  A  homogeneous  population.  Our  people 
are  of  the  same  color  and  speak  the  same 
language.  Few  countries  have  a  more  ho- 
mogeneous population.  True,  there  are 
Protectants  and  Catholics,  but  people  of 
different  Christian  religions  live  In  amity 
together  In  every  country  In  the  world.  If 
that  were  to  be  a  basis  for  the  partitioning 
of  a  coiiptry.  then  every  country  would  be 
split  up  Into  numberless  small  fragmenu. 
I  know  of  no  other  test  whereby  a  national 
entity  may  be  determined.  Ireland  compiles 
more  fully  with  this  test  than  any  other 
nation  I  know  of. 

But  even  If  the  application  of  thte  right 
were  to  be  dealed  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
and  a  completely  new  concept  were  to  be 
accepted  whereby  a  small  minority  could, 
with  the  help  of  an  outside  power,  establish 
»  separate  state  irrespective  of  the  wtll  of 
the  people,  the  partition  of  Ireland  still  re- 
mains indefensible  In  approximately  more 
than  half  of  the  area  which  has  been  cut 
away,  there  la  a  majority  which  ardently 
desires  union  with  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Why. 
then,  should  these  areas  be  forcibly  detached 
from  us? 

I  know  that  a  aectlon  of  opinion  in  Brit- 
ain likes  to  suggest  that  this  Is  a  problem 
to  be  settled  by  Irishmen  and  that  Britain 
merely  play  the  part  of  the  'honest  broker." 
I  only  wish  this  were  true,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  It  Is  a  somewhat  superficial  and  evasive 
viewpoint. 

The  partition  of  Ireland  waa  originally 
effected,  and  is  now  maintained,  by  virtue 
of  an  enactment  of  the  Brltiab  Parliament. 
British  customs  operate  the  artificial  border. 
British  troope  occupy  the  area  which  has 
been  cut  away.  Brltlah  finances  are  inextri- 
cably mixed  with  those  of  the  Belfast  Oovem- 
ment.  Britain  has  never  even  give  a  clear 
Indication  that  ahe  desired  to  see  partition 
ended.  These  are  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

There  Is  now  a  growing  volume  of  liberal 
opinion  in  Britain  which  reallaee  that  the 
eontlnuance  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
ty  undemocratic,  but  that  it  Is  a  sbort- 
poUcy.      It    U   being    realised    that, 

^It   not    for   a   survival   of    the   colonial 

paychology.  British  policy  would  aim  at  se- 
omng  the  frisniifclp  of  Ireland  Bvery  eon< 
oorvahle  method  of  ds«ling  with  Ireland  has 
been  tried  except  the  obvious  oiM  of  aequir- 
lag  the  frisBiifclp  of  Irelaad  OB  a  bMls  of 
•quality. 

Ooatrary  to  •  IM^uaBtly  wnnMiti  belief. 
t*^  la  a  tuiinJHiii  twU  d  food  wiu  in 
Irelaad  toward  ■rtiala.  Ihiaedthere  are 
•o  OMay  (aetore  la  eodMBoa  that  were  It 
ma%  for  dedniie  ebsta«l«e  such  aa  portitioi^ 


our  two  countries  would  have  been  much 
closer  together. 

I  recognise  that,  largely  because  of  arti- 
ficial stimulation  from  outside,  a  section  of 
our  people  m  the  six-county  area  which 
has  got  away  from  us  feel  that  If  partition 
were  ended  they  might  In  some  way  be  penal- 
ised. While  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
slightest  danger  of  thia.  we  realize  that  that 
fear  Is  there,  and  we  therefore  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  by  giving  whatever  guaran- 
ties thst  may  be  reasonably  required.  Our 
Constitution  does  provide  very  complete 
guaranties  for  minorities.  Just  as  complete 
as  thoee  contained  In  your  Constitution, 
tat  If  It  were  thought  necessary,  these  could 
•von  be  strengthened.  We  are  also  prepared 
to  consider  a  federal  solution  whereby  the 
minority  in  the  Belfast  area  could  maintain 
their  own  legislature  with  limited  functions. 

The  first  step,  however,  wtll  have  to  be  the 
transfer  by  Britain  of  the  powers  which  she 
has  presently  retained  In  her  own  Parlia- 
ment. 

ATUUmc  PACT 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  qf  confusion 
regarding  our  attitude  to  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
Moet  of  this  was  unintentional  but  some  of 
It  may  have  been  intentional.  Ireland,  as 
an  eaeentlally  democratic  and  freedom-loving 
nation.  Is  anxious  to  play  her  full  part  In 
preeervlng  Christian  clvUizatlon  and  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  We  are.  therefore 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  objects  of 
the  pact  but  there  are  some  tangible  reasons 
which  preclude  us.  however,  from  becoming 
signatories.  ° 

The  pact  Includes  a  mUltary  alliance  be- 
tween nations  that  adhere  to  It.  In  our  case 
that  would  involve  a  military  alliance  not 
merely  with  the  United  States  but  with  Brit- 
ain. As  already  explained,  we  regard  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  portion  of  our  country  by 
British  military  forces  as  an  infringement 
of  our  terrltorlai  sovereignty  and  as  a  denial 
of  the  elementary  right  to  national  self-de- 
termination. We  resent  Brttain-s  Intrusion 
in  our  affairs  and  in  our  territory  Just  as 
much  as  the  people  of  Poland  resent  the 
intrusion  of  Russia  in  their  affairs  and  In 
their  territory.  In  these  circumstance^  no 
Irish  government  could  envisage  a  military 
alliance  with  Britain  whUe  partition  con- 
tlnuee. 

A  further  dlfllculty  arises  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  Itself.  In  the 
mam.  it  provides  for  the  defense  of  the  "ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  "political  Independ- 
*K^  °'  ^*  participating  nations.  Unless 
therefore.  It  was  clearly  recognized  by  all  the 
participating  nations  including  Great  Brit- 
ain, that  Britain  had  no  territorial  claims 
In  Ireland  and  that  insofar  as  Ireland  Is 
concerned  the  -territorial  integrity"  and  "po- 
litical independenre"  were  matters  which 
concern  solely  the  Irish  nation,  by  adhering 
to  the  pact  the  Irish  government  would  In 
effect  be  sanctioning  and  guaranteeing 
BrlUins  rightful  occupation  of  a  portion  of 
Ireland. 

There  are  also  strategic  considerations 
standing  In  the  way  of  our  participation 
in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  The  defense  of  a 
small  laland  such  ss  Ireland  can  be  under- 
*•■••  atfactlvoly  only  by  a  single  central  au- 
thority, having  at  lu  back  the  firm  support 
of  a  decUlve  majority  of  tbe  popuUtlon  of 
the  whole  cotintry,  la  the  eeonomle  field  :t 
.Tl^_  /y*^-  *•  Oiwnttal  to  latogrsu 
-5:-.??yf"^  M|W**>y  of  tbe  Nation  a*  a 
™**  — ^  a  i—iuusttcally  elected  cen- 

_1>_  ■iilMou.  there  Is  a  deep  reseotaMot 
■■"*■•  ^^  P^ple  sgalnst  tho  widMHoratto 
prscttces  used  to  Insure  tbe  aomttmmmm  Of 
the  uaaatural  dtvtoloa  of  o«r  oowtry     tn 
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fownment  could  hope  to  find  the  neces- 
oary  ■nniuilfrB^  ttopooploiar  apoHey  tn- 
oulvlog  jolait  iwffttary  onaimUoMBta  with 
the  power  which  continues  to  lend  the  cloak 
of  Its  sanction  to  evlla  of  the  very  same  na- 
ture which  It  Is  the  object  of  the  AUantle 
Pact  to  oppose  and  prevent.  I  again  wlab 
to  emphaslap  that  we  have  no  feeling  of 
btttemesB  or  hatred  toward  Britain  based 
upoo  oar  past  history.  I  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  beLaUB>  oftaa  the  mere  state- 
ment of  Britain's  poattloa  In  relation  to  Ire- 
land sounds  as  If  It  were  anti-British  propa- 
ganda. I  have  no  wish  to  engage  in  anti- 
British  propaganda,  but  I  do  desire  to  make 
our  attitude  known. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  develop  genuine 
friendly  relations  with  Britain.-  Such  friendly 
relations  are  in  the  Interests  of  both  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  Interested  in  the 
concept  of  Atlantic  cooperation.  It  does  oc- 
cur to  us  in  Ireland  that  If  cooperation  is 
to  be  achieved  among  any  set  of  nations  the 
step  tc  bring  about  that  cooperation 
be  tbe  elimination  of  points  of  trlc- 
If  the  Atlantic  nations  desire  our  co- 
operation, which  we  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  give,  we  consider  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  examine  with  us  the  obstacle  which 
stands  m  the  way  of  achievement  of  coop- 
eration. If  this  wore  done  I  believe  a  solu- 
tion could  be  found:  if  I  were  proved  wrong, 
however,  nothing  will  have  been  lost  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  solution. 

Barred  frcxn  membership  of  United  Na- 
tions Organization  by  Russia  and  with  a 
portion  of  oar  country  occupied  by  Britain. 
we  live  In  hope  that  the  democratic  nations 
wtll  help  us  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  an  Indictment  of 
democratic  rule  In  oinr  own  case. 

Constructive  and  sincere  statesmanship 
points  to  the  necessity  of  ending  once  and 
for  all  the  centuries-old  conflict  between 
Ik<tfand  and  Britain.  This  would  make  an 
actual  contnbutlon  toward  strengthening 
the  internal  harmony  and  cohesion  of  all  of 
the  nations  concerned  with  the  survival  of 
the  democratic  world. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  and  thanking  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  people  for  yoxir  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  our  anail  country.  It  was  you  and 
3rour  forebears  who  helped  the  Irish  people 
to  make  the  progress  which  has  already  been 
achieved.  Tou  did  this  by  your  own  un- 
flagging faith  in  the  destiny  of  Ireland  and 
by  your  refusal  to  rum  your  back  on  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  democracy.  We 
on  our  side  are  proud  of  ycur  achievements 
In  the  building  of  this  mighty  American 
Republic.  You  were  ever  foremost  in  Ita 
defense  whenever  outside  forces  threatened 
Its  security  Even  in  the  darkest  hours, 
when  liberty  and  Justice  were  threatened, 
either  here  or  in  Ireland,  you  never  broke 
faith  with  your  tradition.  When  the  light 
of  our  national  being  within  Ireland's  own 
shores  was  almost  extingulabed  by  the  pow- 
erful conqueror,  you  preserved  the  flame 
and  kept  allve  the  faith  that  Ireland  would 
one  day  take  her  rightful  place  among  the 
community  of  nations. 

In  this  interim  period — with  so  much  al- 
ready achieved — we  In  Ireland  want  to  assure 
jrou  of  our  gratefulnees  for  yotu  contrlbu- 
tlon  and  that  we  are  not  unmlodful  of  your 
toll  aad  youi|  aacnflcea. 

Our  moMMi#i  to  you  la  to  b*  good  aad  loyal 
cltlaens  ot  she  land  you  have  helped  to 
httUd.  We  pray  that.  ooaKofat  with  your 
as  United  Statao  MiMns,  you  wtU 
rul  of  tho  Christian  i  Irilliilinii  aad 
of  MM  prtnclplM  of  liberty  wIMA  gfO  OUT 
eommnn  beritaga. 

May  th«  Ai't  ii/hty  vatoh  ovt  th«  d«a> 
ttalo*  at  oti  lattona  and  bring  th«m 

ovar  oloecr  t  ■Kf  nwt 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABIZOIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Bi4r.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
columns  of  the  Congrkssional  Rkcord. 
like  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  have 
been  filled  with  a  mass  of  material  on 
the  Colorado  River  controversy  between 
Arizona  and  California,  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  this  propaganda  has 
emanated  from  the  California  side  of  the 
river.  Under  leave  to  print.  I  hereby 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  brief  but  well-prepared  statement  of 
the  Arizona  viewpoint,  as  found  in  one 
of  Arizona's  leading  papers,  the  Arizona 
Republic,  for  Sunday,  July  10.  this  year. 
This  statement  is  by  an  authority  on  ir- 
rigation matters,  J.  H.  Moeur.  who  is  an 
o£Dcial  of  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation and  therefore  well  acquainted 
with  the  entire  reclamation  achievement 
and  program  of  development  through- 
out the  17  Western  States.  The  article 
Is  as  follows: 

AaizoNA  PBOJwrr  Cost  Not  Oxrr  or  Lxm 
(By  J.   H.  Moeur) 

Calif oma  agencies,  in  their  desperate  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  central  Arizona  project 
have  disseminated  propaganda  that  is  de- 
ceptive and  misleading. 

The  agencies  always  maintain  that  their 
primary  objection  to  the  central  Ariaona 
project  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
dispute  over  the  right  to  use  the  water  of 
the  Colorado  River.  If  their  opposition  were 
confined  to  this  one  problem,  the  question 
might  not  be  dlfflcult  to  solve;  for  a  reason- 
able solution  is  set  forth  in  the  proposed 
O'Mahoney-Mlllikln  amendments  to  the 
central  Arlaona  project  bill.  S.  75.  With 
these  amendments,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  project  and  yet  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  California  or  any  other  State  to 
bring  a  suit  if  any  such  State  thought  Its 
water  rights  were  jeo{}ardized  by  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  sincerity  of  the  California  agencies 
In  the  position  that  they  take  on  the  ques- 
tion of  water  rights  Is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. Do  they  honestly  want  a  determina- 
tion of  this  matter  tn  court?  Or,  do  they, 
as  many  people  believe,  seek  this  method  as 
an  excxise  to  delay  not  only  authorization  of 
this  project  but  any  similar  project  on  the 
Colorado  River,  so  that  California,  In  the 
meantime,  may  build  up  its  use  of  Colorado 
River  water? 

That  this  Is  their  true  objective  Is  evident 
by  the  loud  and  repeated  criticism  of  the 
central  Arlaona  project  from  an  engineering 
and  economic  standpoint.  In  recent  state- 
ments they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contend 
that  the  authorization  of  the  central  Arlaona 
project  would  so  deplete,  or  as  they  express  It, 
"dry  up."  reclamation  funds  that  other  rec- 
lamation projects  would  suffer  thereby.  This 
Is  sn  sbsurd  position  to  take:  >•  not  borne  out 
by  the  record,  and  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
v«7  things  that  California  Is  now  doing, 

Tira  7UVM  ftcn 

TlM  OMMMt  MfUMUk  poejoet  bin  propoeea 
tho  BUiili'mWou  or  0  don  a«  WHd§§  Canyon 
la  Ariooa*.  Tho  raport  dlMlflMo  that,  by 
oonatruotloa  of  this  dam  th«ro  ean  be  goa« 
eratod  a  tromendnus  amount  of  eleetrUMl 
•n«rgy,  approgUaauiy  one*tblrd  of  which  wtll 


be  used  by  the  Irrlgatkin  features  of  tho 
project,  leaving  two-thirds  available  for  oom- 
mercial  sale,  all  of  which  can  be  absorbed  la 
Arlaona.  The  imrtlspHtad  evldssoe  abamm 
than  Is  a  great  dHoaad  for  this  electrical 
energy  In  the  SooKkvoat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Ariacma  agsaclai  hMO  appUad  for  aU  of 
this  commercial  power.  The  propoaail  prlea 
to  be  charged  for  this  power  Is  4.8a  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  and  In  that  rate  is  Included 
an  irrigation  subsidy  of  0.73  mill  per  Idlo- 
watt-hour. 

With  this  aid  from  power,  plus  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  water,  the  project  Is 
self-sustaining  and  self -liquidating  and  will 
repay  to  the  United  Stafeeo  Government  the 
entire  cost  of  the  reUnburaable  features  In 
the  i>eriod  of  70  years,  and,  of  course.  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  will  carry  aU  maintenance. 
operation,  and  replacnnent  charges. 

Compare  .this  with  already  authorhHd 
reclamation  projects  in  the  West.  In  tiha 
Central  Valley  of  California  the  rate  charged 
for  power  is  530  mills  per  kllowatt-boxir  with 
an  irrigation  subsidy  of  .68  mill.  The  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  rate  is  5.10  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour with  an  Irrigation  subsidy  of  .89 
mill.  Missouri  Basin  Is  5.51  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour and  the  Irrl^tlon  subsidy  is  2.47 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Does  this  make  tbe 
central  Arlaona  project  absurd  or  out  of  line 
with  other  existing  projects? 

Authorizations  for  flood-control  projects  to 
date  have  been  made  in  a  sum  tn  excess  of 
t7.500,000,000;  the  total  appropriations  wa- 
der these  authorizations  have  been  sll^tly 
lees  than  >2.OO0.0OO.QD0.  Actually  theae  aa- 
thcnlaed  projects,  due  to  Increase  In  coata.  wtU 
beyond  doubt  cost  much  mere  than  the 
amount  originally  authorized  (Corps  of  En- 
gineers— Department  of  the  Army — June  22, 
1949 1 .  The  estimated  cost  of  reclamation 
projects  already  authorized  totals  In  txceai 
of  $2,000,000,000.  This  does  not  Include  the 
Missouri  Basin  development — the  firm  price 
ot  which  has  not  been  fixed  but  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  $2,700,000,000.  Appropriaxtons  have 
been  made  for  these  projects  to  date  In  the 
amount  of  approximately  $1,500,000,000  (see 
Report  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Status  of 
Authorizations  and  Appropriations,  June  1. 
1949). 

Of  Lnrz  wrtH  xcohoiit 

Authorizations  should  not  be  confused 
vnth  appropriations.  When  a  project  is  au- 
thorized, construction  work  on  that  project 
must  proceed  in  accordance  with  appropria- 
tions. Most  projects  require  several  years  for 
construction.  The  central  Arizona  project, 
with  full  appropriations,  will  require  from  8 
to  7  years  for  construction;  and  these  appro- 
priations are  made  by  Congress  from  year  to 
year  in  line  with  the  national  economy  and 
from  money  available  for  that  purpose. 

For  instance,  although  a  number  of  recla- 
mation projects  had  been  authorised.  apprt>- 
prlatlons  were  curtailed  during  the  war 
years  of  1944  and  1945.  But.  it  is  of  particu- 
lar significance  to  note  that  approprlatkms 
tor  reclamatkui  coostruction  have  Inereasad 
since  1939  from  the  figure  of  $44,391,654  for 
that  year  to  the  sum  of  $225,527,313  for  the 
year  of  1949. 

Prom  these  figures  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Kuthorlaatlon  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
wotild  not  in  any  way  affect  appropriations 
for  already  authorlaed  projects;  nor  would  It 
affect  autborlaatlon  of  other  worth-while 
projects.  Indeed,  it  will  only  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  full  development  of  unlanit^ 
tlon  projectt,  portlcular>y  multlple-purpoM^ 
projects,  Tho  powor  genoratod  at  Brldgo 
Canyon  Dam  will  obviate  the  naeee- 
fllty  for  gooorattng  that  saoio  powor  by  use 
of  oil,  ooot,  or  goo.  Odd  foault  tm  iMMaendoua 
(xmsorvatlott  of  our  aofitral  loooutOM,  This 
10  true  of  all  multipio-fwrposa  projaeta, 

■oolamation  intor$oCo  In  tho  Waat  have 
long  fMogBload  that  whan  Ctoooa  muitipla. 
purpoM  pro)ooli  ara  devalopod  power  should 
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trri««tton  It  la  tntcrcstinc  In  this  coo- 
to  csaaUn*  «  f«w  ot  th«  facts  and 
I  la  eoametkwi  with  tb«  Ontral  Vall«y 
of  Oaltfornla.  Saoator  HArasii.  tn 
ay  bcfora  tha  SMMto  Ooounlttaa 
OQ  Intanor  and  Inaolar  Affaln  on  8.  TS  tn 
Jvnrn  ot  thla  yaar.  sobmUtad  a  tabulation 
tJMt  In  tlM  8«Ma  of 
itrol  p>o)acta  hav* 
la  tba  total  ankoont  ot  m2.»l9.iO0.  Of  thla 
•■MNmt.  oaly  •166.460.000  hav*  bara 
prlatad  to  date      Of  these  Califorala 

•33773tJ0t  an  MantUUble   with 

itral  Vallaf  profaet  at  Oallfornia,  and 

of  IMa  MBOvat.  MS  41S.0OO  ha«  barn  appro. 

to  date.     Another   UbulaUon   rub- 

I  by  Sanjitor  RiiTMir.  at  the  same  bear- 

^deral  reclamation  projacta  In 

lia  already  authorteed  for  eoostmc- 

lM4Jtl.lS7.    or  thu  araoant. 

I  appropriated  •S64.aot.274.    Of 

reclaniatlan  prejaeta  •6««.I4«.000  are 

itlftoble  vtth  tha  Caatral  Valley  project 

C^ifomla.    and    funda   approprtatad   for 

t  projects  through  194S  total  •37a.a09  JTS 

CAUrOajtlA  ASKS  KLUOKa 

expended  for  flood  control  la  not 
•Ma  A  porttea  at  that  authorized 
f«r  VMlMBfttlon  la  not  lalBiburaablc.  There 
baa  been  autbonaad  to  dau  oa  projacta  In 
^a  Central  VaUey  ot  CaltforxkU.  ettber  for 
Soad  aaatral  or  raclaaaatlon.  a  total  a\im  of 
MMJItMO.  The  balance  la  either  charted 
o0  aa  aonreimbursable  or  la  paid  for  by 
povar  But  thla  ts  not  the  whole  story.  The 
OmtraJ  Valley  project  of  California  ta  only 
parttbUf  — tborfad.  aad.  whan  fully  autitar- 
iMd.  wtB  seat  mmnj  tlaMa  more  than  that 
■kaady  anthortaad.  Reliable  sources  estl- 
■aSa  that  wbaa  that  project  la  fully  eom- 
P*— •  tba  totaJ  ocat  wUl  be  In  the  nelgbbor- 
^f^  <*  ••JOO.000.000  on  the  baala  of  1»4« 

Thla  year  before  the  Klghty-flrat  Confraas. 
there  were  two  tHUa  sacking  authortaaUon 
ot  different  features  o*  thla  project:  One  wa« 
H  R  166.  known  aa  tba  American  Rirer 
project,  with  a  total  aalliMtad  coat  of 
fllSjm.OOO:  the  other.  H.  R  168  author- 
Mag  tba  cooatruction  of  the  Sacramento 
Canal  ayctaai.  with  a  total  estimated  coat  of 

ApparaaUy  Callfamla  u  not  baabf ul  tn  the 
■attar  ot  aaaUng  authorlaatlon  for  lu  proj- 
•eta  which  in  the  uitlmau  wiu  coat  m^ny 
tlmea  more  t.*un  the  central  Ariaooa  project 
aad.  to  say  the  least,  thalr  p«TMh?a  in  aak- 
lag  fdr  tlMaa  proja^a  la  ttottr  own  Mala  la 
It  wtth   tlMlr  qppoalUoa  to  the 

.,  ^  the  daealop- 
m  tba  Central  VsUey  of  California 
k*  ballavaa  that  all  weetam  project  i 
that  are  self-llquldatlng.  wuhln  reasun«ol« 
tanae  and  tlaM.  am  vortii  while  and  deeerve 
rapport  aad.  VlthoM  ^uaatlun.  are  In  the 
public  tnmaat.  It  tea  bora  aamlMMlMd 
again  and  agate  tbat  tba  bulMlag  of  arw 
raelaaatloo  projaou  eraataa  new  taxable 
vaalth  aad  ratuma  to  the  Unltad  Sutaa 
Traaoury  aMny  tlmea  more  than  tba  initial 
eoat  at  a  project  within  a  r< 


R«Cf t^  Dajrs  for  tW  Majority  Leader 


■b.  again,  we  are  foroad  to  tba 

libit   OalUornu   ageaotaa.   tn 

half-trutlM  aad  rtiinBigiHig  this  laiae  and 
ag  In/ormallatt,  giuat  ha>e  tbair 
la  tMr  olMaka.  kaowing  full  well 
"  "~»  ptojacta,  for  wblah  iboy  aaah 

!r*.T5?^'  ^•'•^  »»rto  tba 
I  lar  tiMir  iTinitoa,  Tfeaw- 


Ig  only  ^ 

to  Iff  to  ia^oal,  or  at  laaai  daisy,  autboriaa- 
9t  llM  aaatral  Arttoaa  prL,ject. 

for  tlM  aratrai  AriKMig  prolact 
ad     Wltbout   th#   aupplMMQUI 
water  wbicb  thla  project  wtil  provMa    the 

ay  at  tba  auu  wtU  to  iinuili'  tol. 

yto  tto  raauiung  raductlaa  la  the 
tlUi  gtata  now 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  alaba^ma 

n*  rta  senate  of  the  united  states 

Friday.  July  IS  i legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the^'RxcoRO  an  article  entitled 
"Rugged  Days  for  the  Majority  Leader." 
written  by  Wiiliam  8.  White  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
for  July  3.  1»49.  I  may  .say  that  printed 
with  the  article  is  a  very  handsome  pic- 
ture of  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Racoao  does  not  carry 
photographs,  but  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed,  without  the  photograph. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  unani- 
mous consent  obtained  by  the  majority 
leader  was  that  no  stateneato  should  be 
made  in  connection  with  matters  in- 
serted in  the  Rccoao.  The  Chair  feels 
obliged  to  enforce  the  rtile. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  sUte- 
ment  has  already  been  made.  There- 
fore there  is  nothing  the  Chair  can  do 
about  it.     (Laughter  ] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rgcoao. 
as  follows: 

ttTCCZD   DATS    FOI    THK    MAJOaTTT    LBADKB^-CBir- 

AToa  LccAa  la  raTUfa  to  rxrt  ovsa  t««  tbu- 
MAK  paocaAM  wrrH  a  PAarr  currrT  owlt  in 


(By  William  8.  White) 

WAsanroTON  — The  public  career  of  Scorr 
W.  LtKTAfl,  of  nitnola.  the  Democratic  Senate 
leader,  might  be  stncmed  up  currently  tjy  a 
•light  paraphaae  of  an  old  spiritual.  Nobody 
knows  the  trouble  hes  seen. 

At  beet,  the  life  of  a  Senate  majority  leader 
la  one  of  tribulation  running  a  cloae  race 
with  praatlge  and  power.  But  for  "Scorrr." 
as  President  Truman  calla  Senator  Locsa. 
tribulation  la  often  well  out  In  front. 

Aa  commander  of  a  pollilcsl  force  more 
nuflaerous  in  theory  than  In  fact,  be  again 
aad  again  la  compelled  by  the  folkways  of 
the  bostneae  to  take  the  offenslre  against 
a  force  nominally  UTerlor  but  actually 
stronger. 

In  other  words,  Senator  Ltjcas  theoretically 
ieada  54  Democrats,  but  actually  can  to  sure. 
day  in  and  day  out.  of  hardly  more  than  4o" 
nrmly  and  consistently  arrayed  against  him 
to  •»  overwhelmingly  majority  of  the  49  Re- 
p«Mleana— eay  M  at  the  very  mlntaittai— 
piua  whatever  roaailag  tonda  of  southern 
DeaMcrats  may  alatt  to  go  along  with  then 
**  "r^r**"***  leaiiee  The  handful  of  trregu* 
^  Ra^bllaana  who  eroaa  oiref  oecasinnally 
•••*•  l<*toa  ato  at  tmaoaifortabiy  small  help 

noogfi  Freeident  Truman  won  the  last' 
•laetioa.  be  did  nn<  win  ioatral  of  ttka  gtw- 
aia— If  by  that  one  meaiM  as  — ft|»e  ma* 
Jnrlty  earrying  out  the  Prealdent^  pmgraraa 
la  the  real  sense,  the  PreaMenfi  coQtrol  la 
iMaMf  «f  legend  aatf  at ^tatmm  tmtL  to  mUx 

"•'■■■>' ««  «•  PtolMgi  not  rarprtitng 

that  the  majority  laagar  at  the  Senate  baa 
baooias  worn  and  haggard.  Bia  \aak,  to  put 
It  plainly,  ta  haartbraaktag  aad  tbougb  gan- 
ator  LtK-Aa  haa  not  sugared  qutt«  so  dramatt- 
eally  aa  the  phraaa  would  laiply.  be  has  U»t 
totoa  at  IMi  ■dliaillf  nhmt  baaltb  la  the 
fararad  dapa  atoto  the  Oaaaoarata  returned 
to  the  BMjortty  aide  ot  Cbogreaa  last  Jsnu- 


The  sour  jcat  of  hla  alleged  control  of  the 
Senate  waa  neither  the  laat  nor  the  moat 
ynlatilng  ot  a  aerlea  of  mischances  to  make 
apart  of  blm. 

Agalaat  all  his  better  judgment  and  some- 
times his  own  urgent  recommendatlona.  he 
baa  been  driven  by  the  harsh  neceaaltlea  of 
polltlca  Into  leglalatlve  forays  for  which  his 
only  reward  has  been  failure  and  the  scorn 
or  anger  of  aome  who  helped  to  drive  him 
tato  these  hopeleas  positions  All  this  In  the 
year  before  he  stands  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate. 

Twice,  at  least,  he  has  been  overruled  on 
major  matters  or  disavowed  by  President 
Truman — once  when  he  wanted  to  hold  back 
the  clvU-rtghts  flllbiister  light  until  the  Sen- 
ate accomplished  other  laglalatlnn  on  which 
southern  OemocraU  would  go  along  with 
him.  more  recently,  when  he  sought  to  put 
a  flat  limitation  on  what  the  public  could 
really  expect  from  this  seaalon  of  Congraaa. 
The  reault  has  been,  as  Mr  Lucas  himself 
Is  only  too  aware,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public  has  come  to  think  that  It  Is  only  the 
leaders  of  Congress  who  somehow  seem  to 
stand,  stubbornly  and  without  reason, 
agalnat  that  action  which  the  White  House 
so  often  demands.  Mr.  Tniman.  under- 
standably, hss  never  been  willing  publicly  to 
tcrago  a  single  major  Item  of  the  vaat  pro- 
gram be  aent  to  Congress  But  the  repeated 
ivoddtags  from  the  White  House  have  not 
made  It  easy  going  for  the  President  s  lieu- 
tenanu  on  the  Hill.  Spirit  end  high  Inten- 
Uon  are  all  to  tbe  good,  but  leglalatlve  bat- 
tlea  are  stUl  won  by  the  man  wtth  the  moat 
Totaa. 

But  there  U  more  to  it.  A  Senate  majorKy 
leader,  unlike  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  doea 
not  enjoy  the  help  of  strong  and  Spartan 
rulea  by  which  he  can  cut  down  and  all  but 
aUance  the  dissident.  Nor  doea  the  Senate 
leader  have  in  his  grip  the  suatcglc  baublea 
by  which  a  Speaker  can  quickly  and  gener- 
ouaiy  reward  the  faithful  or,  by  withholding 
them,  swiftly  and  mercUeaaly  punlah  the  re- 
bcllioua — such  baublea  aa  advancament  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Bouae  through  good 
conunlttee  aaalgnmenta. 

A  Senate  leader's  party  asaoclatca  nwy 
thumb  their  senatorial  noaca  at  him  JiMg 
about  as  they  pleaae  without  real  pain  of 
perU.  He  cannot  even  control  from  one 
hour  to  the  a^xt  the  order  of  business  on 
his  own  floor.  No  one  may  teU  any  Sena- 
tor how  long  be  may  talk,  or  about  what. 
<*  When.  If.  for  eaample.  tbe  pending  bual- 
neaa  U  a  treaty  pledging  the  United  Statca 
to  war  In  aome  clrctiaatoaoeae.  there  U  noth- 
ing at  all  to  prevaai  •^nalui  Blank '  from 
rlalng.  in  tbe  midst  of  such  foreign  deb«to 
^  epeak  for  10  mlnutee.  or  2  hours,  upon 
the  mlafeaaance  of  the  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture In  regard  to  the  hog  ralaera  of  hla 
•overelgn  State. 

Then  there  are  the  committees.  No  Ben- 
•ta  leadar  can  get  action  on  anything  on 
the  floor  untu  he  haa  got  action  in  a  com- 
mittee. And  a  eomaUttee  chairman  la  very 
{WVarftil  In  bia  own  right,  almoat  WMlal* 
langeably  so,  and  woe  to  any  majority  lead- 
er who  goea  to  him  to  demand  anything 
at  all.  Thla  U  ■imply  not  dune  tn  tbe  Sen- 
ate. 

•o  It  U  that  a  con  twill  Big  party  fr..m  the 
Prealdent  down,  bmj  to  dtoply  pledged  to 
many  tlUBfi  and  tllll  nnt  get  them  dOM. 
If  the  iraiaiMiaa  elMilrman  himself  la  aoM- 
nsble,  hu  culleaguea  aiay  have  quite  other 
Botiowa  Bol  to  lantiOB  Um  wary  Repub- 
lladB  npiiialliiu.  wlUaH  n  mi  intereated  in 
■tokiag  tha  rutouwain  trala  ran  m 
Aad  tf  the  Pawociatla  aoUaaguaa  lke«aaM 

*"  ""*fj"*   *•*•'•  '•"•ine  the  larger 

•'^  <*  •■«»  debate,  where  it  U  ao  eaay  to 
*lMk  an  Issue  In  the  quickaaad  of  rules  that 
were  aude  for  daUtoratiea.  aad  toan  for  ob- 
•tnictloa.  ton  aavar  lor  i^aad  aad  iiipnni 

A  Senate  leader  may  wheedle  aad  argue: 
he  may  thrash  about  and  twist  and  ttu-n  In 
hU  rniBtnitloo      But  he  da«  aot  aucceaa- 
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fully  give  orders  unless  these  happen  to 
be  welcome  to  the  oatenslble  followers.  He 
la  good  when  clrcumstancea  have  put 
arioqgh  Arm  votes  back  of  him.  as  a  football 
coach  is  good  when  he  haa  a  340- pound 
line  and  the  best  badcs  In  the  State.  A  lead- 
er la  bad  whan  be  hasnt  got  tbe  votes,  al- 
though them  sometimes  may  t>e  some  collat- 
eral argument  as  to  why  he  hasn't  got  them. 

Frustration  for  Majority  Leader  Lucas  does 
not  stop  «rith  this  unpalatable  and  central 
fact.  A  big,  hulking  man — fl  feet  3  inches, 
with  the  fine  physical  coordination  of  a  for- 
mer athlete — he  recoils  with  unusually  acute 
acnsltlvlty  f^om  the  other  slings  and  arrows 
that  Inevitably  con:e  his  way. 

In  the  filibuster  fight  that  he  did  not  want 
so  soon.  Mr.  LtrcAS.  who  was  trying  to  reform 
the  Senate  rules  so  that  future  filibtistera 
might  be  broken  and  the  dvU  rights  bills 
brought  forward,  fell  hapleaaly  and  slmul- 
taneoualy  under  the  lashings  t>f  his  southern 
colleagues  and  the  counter  blows  of  "liberal" 
associates  who  thought  he  was  not  pressing 
hard  enough.  When  the  voice  of  a  Geobcx.  of 
Georgia,  waa  not  raised  in  sad  baas  reproach 
at  how  far  Mr.  Lucas  waa  going,  the  angry 
treble  of  the  pro-clvll-rtghu  preaa  waa  heard 
intoning  that  Mr.  Lucas  was  not  going  nearly 
far  enough.  Thus  caught  "in  the  middle"  in 
the  moat  genuine  and  agonizing  sense.  Mr. 
Lucas  lost  the  battle  to  restrict  the  filibuster, 
lost  the  civil  rights  war.  and  then  had  to  be 
taken  off  to  the  hoepital  for  3  wetks  to  re- 
cover from  exhaustion.  There  (and  since) 
his  mall  was  heavy  with  the  censure  of  the 
disappointed,  but  light  with  mesaagca  of  ap- 
proval for  an  effort  well  made. 

Mr.  LtXAS  winces  under  these  condemna- 
tions from  right  and  left  a  good  deal  more 
than  did  his  immediate  predeceaaors  in  the 
post  of  majcrlty  leader.  Senator  Taft.  of 
Ohio,  the  real.  If  nontltular  head  man  in  the 
SepubUcan -controlled  Eightieth  Congraaa. 
waa  supported  by  an  Iron,  chill,  self-control 
which  in  no  circumstances  ever  had  a  visible 
chink.  Mr.  Baxklxt,  of  Kentucky,  now  the 
Vice  Presidttit,  In  his  rather  short  period  as 
leader  during  the  first  Truman  Presidency, 
was  sustained  by  a  thick  outer  layer  of  phllo- 
aophlc  resignation  and  a  lively  aense  of 
humor. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Tatt.  from  1947  until  the 
roof  fell  In  in  November  1948.  led  an  eager 
Republican  array  which,  so  long  out  of  con- 
gressional power,  had  returned  lean  and  dis- 
ciplined and  hungry  for  place  and  reaponsl- 
blllty. 

Mr.  Baratrr'a  final  months  as  majority 
leader  came  in  the  laat  blinding  Ught  and 
then  the  afterglow  of  the  war  whan  it  waa 
widely  thouiMit  that  Mr.  Truman  probably 
waa  going  quietly  and  dacoroualy  out  as  soon 
aa  he  had  fulfilled  hU  reaalltiitional  duty  of 
atandlng  In  for  his  dead  chief.  Itanklin  D. 
Mooaevelt.  tTbe  preaaure  waa  not  nearly  so 
heavy  then;  the  occupant  of  the  White  Houae 
had  yet  to  prove  himself  and  Congreaa  pretty 
touch  ran  Ita  own  show. 

It  waa  the  ml^ortune  of  Mr  Locaa  to  cooaf 
to  power  In  the  BMirmng  after  of  what  waa 
to  Mr.  TrtuBiMi'e  parti 
-•  totoUy   unei 

rm.    Vw  much,  far  too 
kf  umm  all:  the  iat 
and  aaaumiHlona  of  Woeasitor  togao  only 

to  Statee  Senate  a 

■etinorti  L^gnocrain  ■ealliias  Bad  90%  fallan 

wMh  the  etdetMi  ntWBib 

•aaator  Ltwaa.  II  aow  appsart.  understood 
railMr  early  the  impUtotloM  of  thu  meaato 
to  tha  adtowlitratton'i  prograai. 
to  time  hit  not  the  Prsaidaat 
htm — that  the  armiatlce  waa  likely  to  to  briaf 
and  that  tt  would  to  well  to  hurry  on  to 
what  could  to  aeaatopllahed  before  challeng- 
I  to  toHBallBB.  on  the  dvU- 
tolMl  alManre  with  the 
Republi(^ans. 

But  as  the  first  dtaappelntmenta  and  dla- 
Illusions  begun  to  appear,  and  Oeaocratle 


majorltiea  at  tlmea  began  to  vanlah  suddenly 
Into  hoetUe  coalition  majorities,  Mr.  Locas 
began  to  make  some  little  trouble  for  him- 
self— how  much  Is  open  to  dispute. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  waa.  and  la, 
a  victim  of  what  HoUywood  calls  typecaat- 
ing.  A  very  tall  man  with  a  hawkllka.  aat- 
umlne  face,  a  sort  of  dark.  Mepfalaaoplidean 
handsomeness,  he  looks  a  Uttle  angry  even 
when  he  isn't  and  this  often  tends  to  set 
men  against  him.  Then,  as  is  common  with 
men  new  to  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
Senate,  he  had  a  tendency  to  fight  every  Issue 
with  a  aealous  violence  that  irritated  that 
august  and  complex  body. 

Though  he  swears  to  frtenda  almost  dally 
that  he  is  now  taking  it  easy  when  matters 
go  against  him.  Mr.  Lucas*  mannerism  In  de- 
bate still  Imputes  more  vehemence  than  he 
feels.  His  voice  often  sinks  so  low  It  can 
hardly  be  heard  at  all.  then,  guddenly.  rises 
to  a  harsh,  pounding  volume,  while  his  cheeks 
sink  into  black,  sardonic  lines. 

In  these  scenes,  quite  unintentionally,  he 
presents  an  almost  menacing  figure,  his 
heavy  fists  raised  as  If  to  strike.  His  words, 
meantime,  seem  to  rise,  half-strangled, 
through  a  fog  of  bitter  indignation.  '•The 
eeeble  (cble»  Senator  •  •  •,"' he  vrtll  cry, 
his  eyes  all  but  closed  in  a  scowl. 

So  it  began  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Lucas  had 
a  temper  too  high  for  a  majority  leader; 
that  he  sometimes  tinnecessarlly  alienated 
other  Senators;  that  he  was  insufficiently 
sensitive  to  one  of  the  most  Individualistic 
and  temperamental  bodies  of  men  in  the 
world. 

The  Senator  himself  was  hurt  and  hon- 
estly amazed  at  all  this.  By  nature  an  in- 
tense partisan  ar  i  coming  from  a  tough  po- 
litical area  centering  arcund  Chicago,  he 
had  never  thought  to  pull  a  ptinch.  Able  to 
"take  It,"  he  had.  as  an  indivldtial  Senator, 
always  zealoiisly  handed  It  out.  He  saw  no 
reason  to  stop.  Moreover,  deeply  committed 
to  most  of  President  Truman's  program,  he 
saw  It  as  his  first  fxmction  to  perstuute  and, 
that  failing,  then  to  blast  administration 
measures  through  the  Senate. 

The  hostile  estinuites  of  his  leadership 
were  so  incredible  to  him  that  he  knew  no 
way  even  to  begin  to  cope  wtth  them.  Far 
from  being  a  tough,  highly  tailored,  unfor- 
giving know-lt-all.  he  is,  in  fact,  a  man  of 
vast  tolerance,  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
frailties  and  weaknesses  of  men,  and  qjiite 
humbly  consdotis  that  of  these  he  haa  hla 
share. 

A  little  lost  at  tlmea.  but  certainly  not 
for  lack  of  good  will.  Mr.  LucAa  to  the  more 
pretentious  Members  of  the  Senate  Is  like  a 
fullback  (he  was.  in  fact,  an  end)  who  aud- 
denly  finda  bimaeif  caught  up  In  a  meeting  ' 
of  the  college's  Marcel  Proust  Club. 

He  haa  not  the  piercing  Intellect  of  Mr. 
Tarr.  nor  the  eaay  eloquence  of  CLAtma 
Pima,  nor  the  unquestioning  self-assur- 
ance of  Btnaar  BtncrxaxT.  Not  for  him. 
eltBar.  Um  tofflUdt  ability  of  Hab«t  Btw 
to  ffHfnni*m  up  aupporters  with  a  smUe  aad 
a  casual  wave  uf  the  band. 

But.  quite  apart  from  the  unmeant  angry 
mannerlaaaa,  he  la  a  formidabls  opponent  in 
datoata.  aad  oo  hla  good  days  nobody  goea  out 
at  th$  way  to  taka  hla  on.  He  haa  the  aua- 
■trength  of  a  ftaed  politlaal  erado, 
not  suffer  (mm  vaia  aad  tplrtt- 
•eif'SxamUMtiOd  aSottt  arhera  to 
fltaad  ea  an  lastte. 

On  toreign  affaire— a  field  la  which  ba  hto 
reauiined  la  the  vtaga,  whila  laaatog  tha 
spotlight  to  the  prtacipal  aetora  at  tta  For* 

ly  years  bto  toaa  a  powerful  aad  ateeare 
suppanar  of  aatl-laotattonist  policy,  though 
he  cotaee  from  a  State  where  there  la  always 
considerable  danger  in  holding  such  a  poal- 
tion 

Although  not  exactly  a  New  Dealer,  he  baa 
a  long  laoofd  of  aauelag  wtth  the  main 
stream  of  aueeaaafal  kmmrirmn  political  ac- 
tion since  the  early  days  of  Franklin  Booac- 


velt.  Mr.  LtTCAa.  not  a  creative  polltictan. 
did  not  dig  the  channel:  nevertheleaa  be  la 
no  Johnny-come- lately  to  the  straam. 

He  entered  the  majority  leaderahlp.  in  hla 
fifty-eighth  year,  aa  only  a  aeccmd-term 
Senator.  It  waa,  therefore,  a  rather  quick 
cUmb  as  things  go  In  the  Senate,  but  one 
more  or  less  routine.  He  had  served  before 
as  the  Democratic  whip,  meaning  the  party 
leader's  principal  asstataat.  and  it  waa  only 
natural  that  he  got  proBBOted — a  promotion, 
incidentally,  which  he  went  after  quite 
frankly,  for  there  is  nothing  coy  about  him. 

He  came  to  Washington  from  Havana. 
ni..  his  home,  in  1934.  as  a  Memt>er  of  the 
House  oi  Representatives,  with  about  the 
average  background,  including  a  law  degree 
from  the  small  imnols  Wealeyan  Unlverxlty. 
He  drew  rather  qiSckly  ahead  of  the  common 
run  with  that  same  quality  of  playing  for 
keeps  against  which  some  of  his  oolleaguee 
now  shake  their  heads. 

He  has  been  a  courageous  Senate  leader — 
showing  patient  good  will  to  the  rebeUlous 
southerners  but  never  allowing  friendship  to 
sink  to  toadyism,  and  marching  loyally  with 
his  administration  colleagues  without  per- 
Jilttlng  the  more  extreme  of  them  to  call 
the  tune. 

He  calls  his  wife  "Mom."  is  speechlessly 
proixi  of  his  prep-achool  son  and  is  juat  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  found  in  countless  reason- 
ably well-heeled  American  country  clulM. 

He  would  be  a  good  man  to  go  hunting 
with,  a  good  man  to  play  poker  wtth,  a  good 
man  to  go  to  an  American  Legion  convention 
with,  a  good  man  to  have  a  glaaa  of  bour- 
bon whlaky  with,  and  an  excellent  man  to 
have  around  if  trouble  staited.  He  would 
be  a  good  man.  also,  to  have  around  If  any- 
one started  abridging  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Having  said  all  this,  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  is  a  good  sport  about 
cntlctsm — imustially  good  for  a  man  engaged 
so  endlessly  In  politics  at  Ita  most  punish- 
ing. In  the  language  oiTtiaaeball,  of  which  he 
la,  of  course,  fond,  he  never  really  complaina 
to  the  lunpire  who  calls  them.  About  tbe 
strongest  protest  he  ever  makes  about  un- 
favorable pubUcity  la  the  mild  complaint: 
"You  fellows  got  me  wrong  on  that  one.  I 
think." 
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llr  WILIT.  Iff.  Praaldcnt.  Mine  ttms 
SfO  It  waa  mjr  pltsnttra  to  addrMi  tht 
NstUmsi  PadarttloQ  of  Womm'i  lUpub- 
llctn  Oltibf  In  ICsdlaon.  Wis.,  on  ths 
thains  of  s  4fDamic  program  for  a  djr- 
namle  MspaMlesn  Party.  At  this  uas. 
for  lU  posilMs  IMsftot  to  BIT  AipMliBB 
s«  wall  sf  BUT  Dsmoerstlc  eoUosfUss,  Z 
sak  unsBttnoui  eonaant  thst  tlM  text  of 
the  addreai  be  prlnttd  tn  tha  Appendix 
of  the  Raooss. 

There  belac  no  objection,  the  sddNsg 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas, 
aa  follows: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Cor  •  &TOMmie  OOP 


ttoMB  an  Um  bMii  o( 
grouod   IB   pominl    work. 

1.    LOCAL 


re- 
ova  toroad 
Her*    ttoey 


future 


Pwty  ta  IMO 
IMV*  •  r«vtt*llMd 
tloa  vp  from  Um  gn«  roou  of  th*  Natkm. 
Am  joa  knov.  tlMrt  !■  abaohrtaly  bo  Mteti- 
tat*  Cor  «•!•€»»•  fi—  luuU  WjiiilMlliiii  in 
•very  voOaff  want  And  pNctacC  in  the  Na- 
tion. Cam  vt  tta«  traoMa*  attli  ua  tn  tbe 
part  haa  feaen  tliat  «e  have  tcaded  to  con- 
•mtrate  on  OOP  bcadquanera  In  Waahlng- 
ton  or  tn  Sut«  e«pttala.  or  In  a  fr*  of  the 
larfar  rtttaa.  Our  oijpoBenta  have,  howrrcr. 
ilwva  aa  ttet  «a  aiaat  have  effective  workcra 
in  praeueaUy  every  iinrtaniit  hoaiaa.  vrmn 
ctty  Mock,  avery  rural  raaU  tf  «t  are  to  wtn. 


tlMt 


have 


s.  BooaacLL  amoiMc 
okvWnia  fact  axul  oaa 
la  that  our 
ua  that  «•  must  know  how  to 
aooM  "elbow  grease  "  We  must  gel  out  and 
work.  «•  muat  ting  docrbcUa.  we  must  per- 
to  our  trtaadi  and  neighbors, 
a  taiaphona  calU.  write  poatal 

aad  lattars.     In  other  words,  it  la  a 

**>T  iraT*  mlatake  to  aaaume  that  simply  by 
nM>>lng  out  a  rew  ftnancUl  checks  or  print- 
ing a  lew  places  of  Iltcratxire.  the  party  can 
gain  victory.  On  the  ooctrary.  we  muat  all 
be  workera.  aaatlng  foika  paraoa  to  paraon. 
holding  aaaaa  OMatlnga  wbaraear  poaalbla 
We  must  try  to  eoaeart  lolka  who  are  not  yet 
conTeried.  We  hav«  igwnt  too  much  time  In 
the  past  talklni;  to  ourselves,  so  to  speak. 
IxMtcad  of  getting  out  and  taUdng  to  others 
who  naad  to  hear  our 


s.  coNriMuooa  camfaicmimo 
We  hare  go*  to  team  the  leaaon  that  the 
tght  for  the  IMO  elections  are  being  waged 
right  now      We  can't  get  the  aalaUken  Idea 
that  S  weeks  before  the  1950  prlaMtflaa  and  a 
few  weeks  before  the  gaoeral  election,  we  eaa 
all  of  a  sudden  get  buay  aad  staxt  printing 
literature,  start  making  radio  speechea.  and 
Issue  press  releases      While  men  and  women 
do  change  their  minds  lu  the  weeks  preced- 
ing   election,    they    are    In    the    conUnuoua 
proeaaa    of    forming    oplnlona    right    now 
Thua.  we  hAve  got  to  antidote  the  notion 
right  BOW  that  the  Republican  Party  u  not 
eoaawaad  with  the  great  mass  of  humble 
toika.    We've  got  to  aatldou  the  notion  that 
the  party  U  antllabor.  or  that  the  Republican 
Party  hae  forgotten  the  InteresU  of  Amer- 
icas fanaan.    That's  a  job.  in  other  w^rds. 
to  ba  haadlad  right  now.  not  a  months  from 
now.  Boc  1  faar  from  bow,  but  today 


4.  aracxFic  nooaAMa  roa  aractnc  aaoirpa 
We've  got  to  pUn  our  program  In  taraa  of 
each  of  the  Important  groups  In  our  Natkm. 
What  are  thoae  groupat  They  eonilat  of 
AflMrtoa's  18.000 .000  veterans,  the  10.000.000 
In  the  Uniud  0utea  aged  «5  or  over,  the 
farm  group,  the  laboring  group,  the  whlta* 
collar  group,  the  buslnea«men.  the  houae- 
wlvea.  the  teachem.  America's  nwrloas  rell- 
glouB  and  racial  grwipa.  and  so  on  <town  the 
line 

Naturally,  each  of  thoae  groupa  haa  tta  ape- 
clUc  tniareau.  and  It  muat  be  up  to  us  to 
datanalne  what  thoaa  talaiaals  arw  and  how 
wa  eaa  serve  thoae  tRgaraala  aonauteut  with 
our  baalc  Idaala.  Now  pleaaa  don't  mlsiui- 
dersUnd  ai«.  I  am  not  •uggesttng  that  we 
aacfinee  Ideals  and  eater  t,  pr«>Mure  groupa 
Maiply  for  the  sake  at  getting  votes.  On  the 
contrary.  I  am  saying  that  we  moat  And  out 
the  legttlmau  mtereaU  of  eacft  pwap  and 
then  determine  how  we  can  cuordtaala  thtia* 
the  standpotnt  of  a  national 


It  la  the  pubUc  welfare  with  which  we  are 
BKM«  eoayeraed.  rather  than  tha  walfare  of 
•Mf  alsgla  aapaent  of  our  aeoaoaBy.  Bow- 
ercr.  w*  ha«a  seen  In  the  paat  bow  tbe  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal  adatlnlstratlons  have 
talked  the  language  of  each  of  America's  in- 
dividual groups,  have  understood  ttelr  prob- 
laaM.  NXIcatad  syaipathy  with  their  dilem- 
■■>.  It  la  vp  to  aa,  therefore,  to  approach 
«hlB  pmhlaai  raallatleafly  and  to  think  In 
taraia  of  each  of  theaa  grcupa  In  a  sincere, 
eonadentloua.  helpful  way.  But  always.  I 
repeat.  It  must  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  I  jI-}  of  that  group  tn  relattai  to  tha 
natlouiU  well-being. 

•.    UIIC'IIVI  PUBLIC  ULATTOirS 

One  of  the  things  that  we  must  learn  Is 
hoti  to  use  each  of  tbe  new  media  of  this 
t<f.:inologlcal  age  Now,  what  do  I  mean 
by  that?  Too  ofUn  In  the  paat  we  have 
concentrated  upon  printed  llteniture  or  upon 
long,  borlni;  radio  monologs  It  la  up  to  us. 
therefore,  to  utilize  dynamic,  varied  ap-' 
proachca.     What  do  I  mean? 

A.  8na^^.  fast-moving  television  pro- 
grama,  aa  that  particular  medium  advaiices 
and  more  and  more  seu  become  available  to 
our  people. 

B  Variety  radio  programs  featuring  ques- 
ttona  and  answers  with  a  peppy.  Interesting 
dlalague.  drama  skits,  and  so  on. 

C.  Magazine  reprlnu  handsomely  Illus- 
trated with  simple  mtisagas.  aa  weU  as  other 
varied  medlA. 

S     SIKFt.K  TALK 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  always 
had  is  that  our  Republican  Party  tends  to 
talk  over  the  beads  of  the  American  people. 
We  Invariably  use  four-  or  flve-syllable  words 
like  "regtmenutlon."  or  "patemallam."  or 
"bureaucracy  "—meaningful  words  to  be  sure 
and  yet  worda  which  "lack  a  punch."  which 
aren  t  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by 
the  humblest  folks.  I  don  t,  mean  that  we 
can  talk  or  should  talk  down  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  On  the  contrary,  our  people  have 
enough  Intelligence  to  understand  our  mes- 


But  we  ihculd  have  learned  that  the  great- 
est teachers  have  always  used  the  simplest 
language,  worda  of  one  and  two  syllables, 
wortU  that  are  homey,  words  that  convey  a 
powerful  meotorable  Impraaslon.  We  must 
concentrate  oi  particular  Issues  Instead  of 
spreading  our  Are  over  doacns  of  Issues.  This 
Is  all  a  part  of  effective  straight-shooting 
public  relations. 

T.  paroioLocicAL  WAarAKs 
Now,  my  friends,  in  connection  with  these 
polnu,  may  I  submit  that  the  Republican 
Party  must  learn  to  master  the  strategy 
and  technique  of  psyrhologlcal  warfare  If 
we  are  to  gain  victory  and  maintain  this 
Nation  free  Let  us  Uke  a  brief  look  at  the 
I»4a  campaign.  Tou  and  I  recall  that  a 
change  of  something  like  aS.OOO  votes  In 
three  States  would  hava  elected  Mr  Dewey. 
Por  many  months  preetoualy.  the  Nation 
and  the  OOP  had  been  treated  to  the  phony 
paychoiogy  "that  H  was  In  the  bag  '  The 
Republicans,  aa  we  know,  by  and  large  ac- 
cepted the  victory  as  a  foregone  conclusion 
snd  went  to  sleep.  Not  so  the  master  pay- 
chologiata  who  were  back  of  President  Tru- 
man's campaign  They  analysed  the  poten- 
tial strength  of  both  parties.  They  knew 
that  every  leftist  group,  every  radical  group 
had  to  be  pul.ed  into  the  Democratic  net 
In  firder  for  the  Democrau  to  have  a  chance 
to  win 

Of  course,  you  remember  that  when  Mr 
Wallace  announced  his  candldacv.  tbe  pub- 
lic-opinion polls  Indicated  he  would  get  up 
to  all  or  eight  million  vote*.  So  the  Demo- 
eratte  planners  started  npaalliig  oa  tiyttt 
pwapa  and  they  pulled  moat  of  them  bark 
Into  their  ranka  They  knew  that  thoae  seg- 
aienu  of  tabor  that  could  be  eonUolled  by 


the  Ubor  leaders  were  ali'eady  In  their  net. 
They  knew  that  the  millions  employed  In 
Government  could  be  kept  in  the  net  by  the 
aaaurance  that  if  Truman  were  reelected  their 
joba  would  be  safe. 

Oa  top  of  this,  they  knew  they  had  hun- 
dreda  of  thouaanda  of  "favoied  sons"  who 
were  getting  contracts  and  l&rgeaae  from 
GovernnMnt,  and  «culd.  because  of  their 
personal  Interest,  remain  loyal.  But  here  is 
the  astounding  fact,  that  when  they  had 
added  up  all  these  totals,  the  Democratic 
ptaancrs  saw  that  the  election  was  still  net  In 
tlM  bag,  so  they  went  to  work  again.  And 
where  did  they  go  to  work,  and  how  did  they 
go  to  work?  Well,  here  is  where  human  psy- 
chology came  Into  play. 

They  operated  on  the  white-collar  workera 
and  on  the  farmers  by  instilling  fear.  Tea. 
they  put  on  a  repetitious  campaign  of  fear — 
very  quietly  through  every  channel  that 
could  be  utilized.  They  uaed  a  whispering 
campaign  telling  the  fanner  that  If  Dewey 
were  elected  he.  Dewey,  would  reduce  the 
prices  that  a  farmer  was  getting  for  his  com- 
modities (Parenthetically,  I  might  say  here 
that  their  campaign  among  labor  was  to  the 
opposite  effect,  "Blect  Truman,  and  he  will 
cut  the  cost  of  living.")  And  among  tha 
white-collar  workers  they  spread  corutantly 
the  misrepresentation  that  "if  Dewey  ta 
elected,  your  wages  will  be  cut." 

How  did  they  do  this?  Very  simply. 
They  used  the  same  pattern  that  Hitler  used 
when  be  wanted  to  take  over,  as  be  did. 
country  after  country  In  Europe.  Tell  a  big 
lie,  tell  it  often  enough,  divide,  and  conquer. 
Well,  what  was  the  result?  The  election 
proved  the  result  The  change  In  the  farm 
vote  and  the  white-collar  vote  did  the  job. 
Now,  you  remember  that  President  Rooaevelt 
said  when  he  came  Into  olDce,  "The  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itaelf."  This 
Interjection  of  fear  into  the  campaign  by 
the  master  paychologlau  la  what  we  ve  got  to 
fear,  and  what  we  ve  got  to  meet.  It  may 
not  be  the  very  same  fear  In  the  future.  It 
may  not  be  the  same  kind  of  rumor  or 
propaganda,  but  It  will  be  thought  throt^h 
by  these  master  psychologuts.  and  well  have 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  it  this  time.  We  cant 
sit  back  on  our  haunches  and  slmplv  sav  It^ 
In  the  bag. 

Tou  aaw  the  effect  of  th*  same  technique 
In  relation  to  the  Taft-HarUey  law  over 
radio,  throtigb  the  columns  of  the  news- 
P*?*™-  by  word  of  mouth,  by  public  speechea. 
You  heard  the  repetitious  statement:  "The 
Taft-Hartley  law  Is  a  alave-labor  law." 

Here  again  the  masters  of  psycholo0cal 
warfare  succeeded  In  selling  a  phony  bill  of 
goods  to  the  people— by  lies,  by  fear  monger- 
•ng.  by  repeutlon  of  a  single  false  theme. 
There  Is  quite  a  challenge,  my  frienda,  to  you 
and  to  me. 

a.  rrrrtmi  razMKiito 

Let  ua  continue  now  In  reUtlon  to  other 
problems  of  the  OOP.  Another  thing  that 
our  Republican  Party  muat  do  if  It  U  to  gain 
victory  In  I960  U  to  talk  In  terms  of  the 
future  to  our  people.  It  Is  all  right  to  look 
at  the  leaaons  of  the  past.  It  la  all  right  to 
learn  from  the  past,  but  Amarlca  la  con- 
cerned with  the  pnblems  of  tomorrow.  What, 
therefore,  can  we  tell  the  young  college  grad- 
uate about  his  Job  of  tonaorrowT  What  can 
we  tell  the  man  of  iA  or  SO  years  of  age  about 
the  aecurlty  be  is  going  to  have  10  years  from 
now?  What  can  we  tell  the  veteran  about 
tha  aort  of  bualnam  eondltioos  he  will  face  5 
yaan  from  no«  ? 

In  other  worda.  we've  got  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  future,  plan  for  the  future,  develop 
laglalation  for  the  future.  It  ta  no  uae  cry- 
ing over  the  milk  which  we  have  split  In  the 
past  or  which  the  admlnUtratlon  has  spilled 
Ut  the  dead  paat  bury  the  dead,  except  Inso- 
far aa  we  can  learn  aome  al.i.ple  cuuowM 
lessons   therefrom. 
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•.  Oaasa-aooTS  cop  roarita 
Every  leader  who  has  ever  been  a  real 
leader  know*  that  In  order  to  gain  allegiance 
of  his  followers,  he  must  encourage  them  to 
participate  In  his  organization.  Too  often 
In  tbe  past  we  Republicans  have  handed 
down  policy  from  above,  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  the  Congress,  from  the  Republican 
national  headquarters  instead  of  developing 
policy  from  below. 

We've  got  to  give,  the  average  Republican 
a  chance  In  his  county.  In  his  region.  In  his 
State  to  express  his  constructive  suggestions 
regarding  the  party's  program.  I  don't  mean 
that  It  Is  not  being  done  In  large  part  right 
now.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  at  our  State 
Republican  convention  In  La  Croase,  the 
graas-rooto  GOP  voter  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  himself.  We  need  more  conventions 
like  that  one — county  conventions,  regional 
conventions,  and  State  conventions — not 
mere  talkfests.  but  arenaa  for  a  constructive 
discussion  ctf  ideas,  and  then  proposal  of 
specific  programs. 

10.    WOMZN'S  EOLX 

It  U  commonplace  few  a  Republican 
speaker  In  addressing  a  GOP  women's  or- 
ganization to  say  that  our  women  must  be 
given  a  larger  role  In  GOP  policy,  strategy, 
and  appolntmenu.  And  yet,  I  feel  that  a 
look  at  the  objective  situation  shows  that 
the  women  of  the  Republican  Party  can  and 
should  play  a  larger  role. 

I  am  not  almply  toaaing  a  bouquet  to  you 
when  I  say  it  was  the  women  of  this  Nation 
who,  enraged  against  OPA  black  markets, 
voted  a  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  Into 
being.  Yea.  It  was  the  women  of  the  Nation 
who  have  time  and  again  courageotisly  over- 
turned the  political  apple-cart  when  their 
men  folk  were  lagging  In  action.  It  is  up  to 
us.  therefore,  to  mobilize  the  women  of 
America  more  effectively  than  ever  before 
Into  the  OOP  women's  organlxationa.  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  give  women  their  proportionate 
role  In  GOP  policy  making.  In  GOP  appoint- 
ments, In  GOP  leadership.  This  is,  of  course, 
now  being  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 

But  is  there  one  among  you  who  can  say 
that  Republican  women  are  being  given  to- 
day their  due  recognition  by  party  leader- 
ahip?  I  doubt  it,  and  that  Is  why  I  say  that 
It  is  up  to  you.  to  me,  to  demand  and  to  get 
an  Increaalngly  large  role  for  women  In  GOP 
leadership. 

11.    POUnCAL  CUKIC 

Another  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  hold  a 
political  clinic  In  every  one  of  the  States  of 
tbe  Union.  It  la  up  to  us  to  determine  ex- 
acUy  what  U  wrong  with  us  in  each  of  thoee 
States,  to  diagnose  why  we  did  not  get  a 
majority  or  why  our  majority  was  not  still 
larger.  We  need.  Ln  other  words,  to  make  a 
realutlc  appealaal  of  our  assets  and  llabill- 
Uea.  Who  are  our  strong  leaders  and  who 
are  our  weak  onaat  What  lastiea  mean  the 
moat  to  tha  people  of  this  State  and  that 
Stete?  What  alemanta  In  the  record  of  the 
party  find  the  giealeat  endorsement  or  the 
greatest  criticism  by  the  rank  and  fUe  of 
people? 

We  caimot  attemp>t  to  diagnose  the  Ills  In 
a  particular  State  3.000  miles  away.  A  politi- 
cal doctor  In  New  York  cannot  diagnoee  for  a 
political  illnaas  In  Wlaconaln  or  Oregon  or 
Arlaona.  It  la  up  to  the  people  who  are  on 
the  groimd  floor,  so  to  speak,  who  are  In  the 
home  bailiwick,  who  know  their  [voblema 
beat  to  coma  up  with  the  right  answers. 

It.    LUHViaULlIVK    LBCISLATIOIV 

Basically,  one  of  the  greatest  chailengea 
to  the  Republicans  Is  to  advance  a  aerlaa  of 
0O9^«rTKrtive  bills  In  the  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
graaa.  Mr.  Troman  went  up  and  down  this 
country  oomplaining  that  tha  Eightieth 
Oongreaa  was  the  worst  Congreaa  evo-,  that 
It  had  failed  to  act  on  some  of  his  potttical 
noauuma.    It  a  not  enough  to  point  out  that 


the  Ughty-flrst  Congreaa — a  Democratic  Con- 
gress— has  faults.  Too  often  in  the  paat. 
our  approach  haa  been  entirely  negative.  We 
have  contented  otiraelves  with  proving  that 
there  is  corruption  In  Democratic  Party 
ranks,  etc.  The  people  do  want  to  learn 
such  facte,  but  they  are  more  interested  In 
learning  if  we  ourselves  have  any  construc- 
tive program.  Now,  what  elements  should 
be  In  our  program?  Let  me  suggest  the  spe- 
ciflc  following  points: 

Endorsement  of  Hoover  reports 

( 1 )  We  must  back  the  Hoover  Commlasibn 
reports  for  Federal  reorganization  and  econ- 
omy to  tbe  greatest  extent  possible.  These 
reports  are  not  a  fkanacea  that  will  accom- 
plish the  millennium.  They  have  flaws  here 
and  there,  and  yet  they  present  the  greatest 
opportunity  we  have  ever  had  to  achieve  Gov- 
ernment streamlining  and  efficiency. 

(2)  We  must  fight  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  must  combat  the  Idea  of  deficit  financ- 
ing. One  of  tbe  most  effective  Instrumente 
we  have  thus  far  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108.  which  has  been  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee. 
Under  this  resolution,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  t)e  a  coeponsor,  from  $2,000,000,000  to 
•4.000.000.000  wUl  be  cut  from  the  Federal 
budget  by  slashing  appropriation  bills  from 

5  to  10  percent.  Of  course,  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  making  these  cute.  At  tbe  same 
time  we  recognize  that  fcwtunately  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  is  worth  more  today  than  it  was 

6  months  or  a  year  ago.  and  therefore  we  can 
naturally  exp>ect  that  a  dollar  spent  for  pro- 
curement of  foreign  supplies  will  stretch  that 
much  farther. 

Tax  reform  and  reduction 

(3)  We  mtist  fight  for  tax  reform,  and  to 
the  greatest  extent  that  our  budget  will  allow, 
tax  reduction.  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  and  reorganization 
bill,  H.  R.  6712.  was  passed  by  the  House,  but 
because  it  was  so  late  in  the  session  It  died 
in  the  Senate.  There  were  acnne  objections 
to  that  bill,  but  at  least  It  sought  a  worth- 
while objective — a  revision  of  our  confusing 
and  chaotic  tax  stetutes. 

One  of  the  necessary  elemente  In  tax  re- 
form is  to  get  rid  of  certain  nuisance  excise 
taxes  completely.  I  need  hardly  tell  this 
audience  that  the  women  of  this  Nation  are 
up  In  arms  against  the  ridlculoaa  taxes  on 
cosmetics,  purses,  baby  lotions,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  necessities.  We  ail  recognise  that 
Uncle  Sam  needs  revenue,  but  surely  he  Is 
not  so  poor  that  we  must  tax  the  lotions  that 
are  used  to  soothe  a  baby'a  back. 
Sound  social  security 

(4)  We  must  pioneer,  as  the  Republican 
Party  has  always  pioneered.  In  sound  security 
plans.  We  have,  of  course,  clearly  Indicated 
that  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  encourage 
our  people  to  become  leaners  on  Govern- 
ment, expecting  hand-oute  at  every  turn  of 
life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  however,  which  played  so 
magnificent  a  part  In  the  earliest  work  on 
bank -deposit  Instirance.  on  social  security, 
etc..  must  not  let  the  Democrate  poaa  as  the 
only  proponente  of  security  for  the  average 
man. 

It  la.  for  example,  quite  obvious  that  the 
old-age-penakm  system  in  fliniii^i  is  a  trav- 
esty. How  can  our  old  fcma  posalbly  exist 
on  pensions  which  are  as  low  as  >4  a  week? 
At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
In  working  out  equlUhle  sectirlty  plans  we 
do  not  place  the  American  free-enterprise 
system  In  a  financial  strait-jacket  by  an  Im- 
poasible  burden  of  taxes  which  our  peof^ 
cannot  possibly  support.  The  Democrate  can 
glibly  promiac  aacurlty  for  all.  but  it  la  up 
to  OB  to  point  out  that  any  security  plan 
must  be  sound  financially.  One  such  plan 
should,  of  course,  provide  grante-ln-ald  to 
the  States  for  ta^roTamant  of  our  already 
high  health  standartto. 


Buch  an  approach  la  completely  oiyoeed 
to  tbe  administration's  idea  of  sodaliaed 
medicine.  We  oppose  Federal  centralization 
of  power  over  the  physicians  of  our  Nation. 
At  the  same  time.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  encourage  voluntary 
health  insurance  plans,  and  voluntary  ex- 
pansion of  health  facilities  Just  as  It  is  now 
encouraging  boepltal  construction. 
Little  Hoover  Commission 

(5)  One  of  the  moat  constniaive  bills  In 
thla  Elghty-flrst  Congress  Is  S.  1946,  which 
would  set  up  a  little  Hoover  Commlsalon 
to  analyze  the  relations  between  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governmente.  Thla  bill 
would,  for  example,  analyze  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  grante-ln-aid  to  Stetes,  just  how  mtuh 
Uncle  Sam  can  provide  In  aid,  what  t»-*n 
Uncle  Sam  should  levy,  and  what  taxes  the 
Slates  should  levy  so  that  there  would  be 
no  duplication  or  overlapping  as  there  Is 
now.  This  blU  (of  which  I  am  also  proud 
to  be  a  coeponsor)  offers  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity fOT  straightening  out  the  chaos 
that  exists  in  orerlapping  functions  and  au- 
thority between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
48  State  governmente  and  the  over  150,000 
other  unite  of  government  in  the  United 
States. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  elemente  In  a 
construcUve  Republican  Party  i»x>gram. 
There  are  many  more  elemente,  but.  of 
course,  time  Is  unavailable  to  discuss  them 
In  detail — a  strong,  open,  nonappeadng  for- 
eign policy,  true  unification  of  the  armed 
aervlces  without  censorship,  however,  of  the 
independent  views  of  ofOcers  In  the  various 
branches,  a  flexible  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  and  other  necessary  steps. 

Alternative  bet  Keen  GOP  end  Demoeratt 

What  alternative  do  we  then  inesent  be- 
tween our  party  and  the  Democratic  Party? 
Tbe  alternative  la  between — 

Decent,  honest  republican  government 
versus  corrupt  government,  where  public 
office  Is  not  regarded  aa  a  public  trust. 

Sound,  aolrent  gownment  vosoa  a  daft- 
dt-ependlng  government. 

A  government  of  checks  and  balances  ver- 
siis  a  govemnoent  in  which  Washlngtcm, 
D.  C.  attempte  to  dictate  to  the  dtlaens  of 
all  the  48  Stetes. 

An  economic  system  leading  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  ever  greater  freedom,  and 
civil  Ubertlea  versus  a  system  leading  down 
tbe  road  to  sUte  aodallsm  with  civil  liber- 
ties becoming  more  and  more  of  an  unhappy 
memory. 

We  aak  our  American  people.  "Which  way 
do  you  choose,  the  Republican  way.  tha 
American  way— or  the  alien  way.  founded 
upon  synthetic  Ideas  Imparted  from  abroad 
by  the  ruling  administration?" 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  aome  specific  pro- 
poeals  for  our  futvire  strategy.  With  sooio 
of  them  you  may  agree;  with  some  you  Biay 
disagree.  But  that,  after  all,  la  a  part  of  oar 
free  and  open  dlacraton.  Let  me  emphaalai 
that  the  greateat  opporttuiity  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  to  demonstrate  vigorous,  ener- 
getic, virile  leadership.  We  need  to  sell 
dynamic  Ideas  In  a  dynamic  way.  We  need 
the  spirit  of  yotrth,  and  when  I  say  that  I 
do  not  speak  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
calendar  years  that  a  person  has  put  in — 
rather  the  youthful  outlook,  the  youthful 
approach,  the  fighting  apirlt.  This  la  a  qual- 
ity which  men  and  women  of  all  ages  cad 
have  and  which  our  party  desperately  needs. 

Spirit  of  self -dedication 
We  need,  moreover,  a  spirit  of  self -dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  tha 
national  welfare.  AU  of  tha  tachntquaa  X 
have  eniuneratcd  would  ba  meanlngtcaa  and 
wasted  tmleaa  they  w«f«  employed  on  be- 
half of  selfleaa  objectlvea— peace,  prosperity 
for  all  the  American  people — oa  behalf  of 
tiMir  liberty  and  their  well-being. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

om  oomMWLttLxn 

m  THM  noo^m  or  iwpmuii 

Thursdaf  Jnlt  14.  194S 
Mr     LODGE     Mr.    Speaker.    Brld«c- 
port.  Conn  .  an  industrial  dty  tn  my  dls- 
trtci,  IB  anflcrmg  from  widespread  un- 

AJj   of   It   has   not   been 

_  by  the  so-called  economte  reces- 

Much  of  It  Is  due  to  tt»  •dminis- 

tration- sponsored  move  of  the  Chance 
▼MVbt  division  of  the  United  Aircraft 
Carpk.  froB  Stratford.  Coon.,  to  Dallas- 
TeJL.  and  the  failure  of  the  admlnistra- 
Uon  to  make  this  plant  available  for 
r  eocc  opancT. 

Petwten  six  and  seven  thoiisand 
skilled  workers  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  by  thLs  Government  decision. 

TW*  move  has  resulted  tn  the  loss  of 
■Miay  other  jobs  in  all  fornu.  of  business 
In  the  entire  greater  Brtdgeport-SUat- 
locd  are*  and  for  miles  around.  It  has 
NMlted  in  the  k»s  of  needed  revenue  not 
•Bly  to  the  men  and  women  employed  tn 
the  aircraft  tr»dustry  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  livelihood  but  also  to 
tlMMaods  of  others  who  depend  for  tbelr 
ttrtat  on  the  purchaunc  power  of  tbeM 
workers.  The  butcher,  the  grocer,  the 
baker,  the  fUUng-atatlon  operator,  the 
landlord,  the  local  hardware  man.  the 
owner  of  the  comer  drug  store,  the 
BtfchuU.  and  the  banker  have  all  felt 
tlM  Ik  |M  ■Ming  Impact  of  this  Govern- 
ment-inspired action. 

I  ^MkU  not  f1>y"T*  ibe  reasons  for  the 
removal  of  this  plant.  Wt  are  faced 
with  an  aiannln«  condition  which  re- 
^^ilrca  urgent  action.  In  the  present 
•Maatkm  the  ^deral  Government  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  act  and  to  act  quick- 
ly. Here  we  have  unemplujiBcnt  crtated 
by  the  administration.  And  yet  tunc 
nothing  has  been  done 
to  ankr  thii  plant  available  (or  re- 
occupancy.  The  executive  branch  of  oar 
Oovamment  Is  so  hopelessly  snarled  that 
■•  one  has  been  able  even  to  a^ncertaln 
what  agency  hms  title  and  control  of  this 
vital  plant.  TTie  people  have  been  very 
pauent.  My  patience  has  been  korely 
tried. 

The  fi-iminM''***^'  created  this  pro6> 
lem.  The  lOMt  It  can  do  is  to  cut  tha 
rrt.  unravel  the  bureau- 
^_.  and  without  further  de- 
lay make  this  plant  available  for  sale  or 
fent 
Tlvc  Govcnuaent'i  obUgatloo  to  taka 
Mttam  U  equal  to  Its  raaponsl- 
Aiprlvtng  tbc  Brtdgeport-Strat- 
tord  MMBMUUty  of  this  sourca  of  gainful 


and  crocodile  tears  arc  no 
for  dynamic  and  aaecoMful 

nth  this  distressing 
I  am  pleased  to  lassrt  two 
editortab  which  appeared  on  July 
f9  and  July  13.  respectively.  In  tha 
Bridgeport  <Coan.)  PolH: 

■V 

rial  c«  mauBlty  ISO 
ait  ia*n  WWM  vtt.rr  ConiMCtt* 


by  •ppUcatKMM  for  an- 
ition. 
Tkc  r«MSW  for  tbls  is  not  any  bacTwanl- 
n«n  on  ibs  part  oC  wplnywi  m  Um  Brtdgr- 
port  ana.  nor  for  tbat  aattcr  any  ociieaatoia 
l*t-up  in  iba  ortflaary  tndustry  of  mm  cam- 
aatmity.  Brtdgeport  waa  delivered  a  body- 
btow  by  PraaMknit  Barry  8  Truman  anOjua 
eotarl*  of  Fair  Deal  advlarra  wiM  wasitfsd 
tb*  Cbane*  Votigltt  factory  out  of  Stratford 
and  down  into  Teias  11  waa  a  nic«  political 
Job  to  get  Um  big  air  plant  wbars  the  Ornio- 
eraUc   votes  grow 

It  haa  b**n  coverrd  up  wMb  all  kmdi  or 
mendacny  and  platjsible  rcssona.  but  the  fact 
•tmpiy  remtna.  tt  waa  ord«Tgd  done  by  the 
Fair  Deal  gang  One  excoae  gl^*"  *■•  ^"^ 
tbc  Tezaa  location  wooM  be  aafer  than  the 
Stratford  loeatHm  ta  ease  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack or  coarse  mat  ta  ali  a  kn  of  hlgh- 
falutln'  aonaenae.  because  under  present 
eoodltlaas  sny  factory  anywberc  tn  tbe 
world  can  be  attacked  by  sir.  Moscow  Isn  t 
aafe  Jtwt  bccauae  tt  bappena  not  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — aa  every  Bol- 
abevlk  knows.  And  Tesaa  la  ao  aafer  than 
Connecticut. 

It  was  a  nlesly  iimBSWig  pelttleal  Job  tbat 
tuck  a.OOO  f  seSsry  |8bs  oalsMs  ef  tbe  Bridge- 
part  area.  When  the  f*tssldaBt  looka  down 
bia  nose  and  mourns  about  aiieo>ployineut. 
we  for  one  would  like  to  tell  Mm  a  few  tblnp. 
He  banded  ua  plenty  in  Strattord. 


BVaSAOCSACT    AT 

Bars  tn  brief  to  tbe  lilstory  ot  tbe  Truman 
adaitaistration's  attitude  toward  getting  a 
new  tenant  into  tbe  abandoned  Cbsnns 
Vcught  plant  at  Stratford 

Fiddle,  faddle.  proeraattnatlon.  delay,  ez- 
nise.  evsalon.  and  do-Botblng. 

Por  otir  pert,  we  are  beartlly  tick  and  tired 
of  tbe  atatementa  coming  from  Waablngton 
about  tbe  dlflcultles  tn  tbe  way  of  dliposing 
of  tbto  plant.  Tbe  OoveraaMiit  bad  no  amcto 
cMAculty  tn  getting  Cbaaes  ^F»w%hl  tn  tbsre 
In  tbc  first  place  It  bad  no  dtfBculty  tn 
moving  Cbance  Vought  to  Texas  when  It 
wanted  to  do  so.  Tbe  only  dMMoltles  tbat 
have  arisen  since  are  dllBcuitiss  wblcb  block 
tbe  way  toward  uaa  of  tbls  plsnt  and  to- 
wsrd  tbe  giving  of  work  to  tbouaands  of 
dlspisssd  workers. 

One  targe  company  wblch  aaanufacturaa 
planaa  fur  tbe  Army  wsjdU  to  come  In.  so  tt 
aaya.  It  bas  owtgrown  lu  pr scant  plant  tn 
New  Jersey,  and  tbere'a  no  rootn  tbere  for 
expanakm.  Oianss  Yougbt  seems  siade  to 
order  for  tbls  eoacsm.  but  wben  we  ssk 
why  they  cannot  oaove  In.  all  we  get  to  an 
array  of  cxcuaea. 

If  you  want  any  job  badly  dons,  turn  It 
over  to  tbe  Waablngton  tncumpetcnts.  Tbey 
wUl  make  s  msas  of  it  if  It  to  humanly  poaalbie 
to  do  ao. 


Displaced  P 


Sitaabaa 


CmNBIGN  OF  RniARBB 


HON.  WALTER  H  JUDD 


or  HmMasoT* 

Cf  TBS  ftOUai  OF  RKPR 

Tkur$da9.  Juiw  t4.  1H$ 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Raoooo,  I 
Include  the  following  report  sent  out  by 
Hiaabeth  K.  Heffeiflnger.  member  for 
t.  of  the  Republican  National 
on  her  recant  trip  to  Kuropa 
glM  agpeclany  studlad  the  dla- 
paraoDg  gifatJotti  It  la  reassur- 
Inf  to  hnva  har  favonbia  reactions: 

Its  good  to  be  hooM  agala.     My  ox^nth 
If  waa  well  wurtb  while  tMcauae  tbe 


special  asnrtasMs  given  me  by  General  Clay. 
tbe  Intemattenal  Belief  OrgaaMaticn  and 
tbs  Uniud  States  DUpisred  Psrama  Com- 
TTit^-^fT  ansMsd  ass  to  obtain  s  very  good 
ptettws  of  wbat  Is  tsking  plsee  la  tbst 
poUttcal   battlacrovnd  vt   tbe   world. 

Tbsfs  are  500  000  displaced  persona  left 
In  tbe  United  statca  aune  In  Geraoany.  40iX)0 
of  wbooa  are  Jewa.  By  Bapissibw  tbe  Jewtob 
relief  groupa  wUl  liave  saot  saost  d  tbe 
group  to  laraci.  I  visited  many  DP  camps 
and  returned  on  an  IROOP  abip.  tbe  Army 
tranaport  Mmurint  Marlm.  wbicb  brought 
S47  Ukralnlana.  Latvians,  ■rtontans,  Uttau- 
aniana.  Pollab.  Csecb.  and  Buagarlaa  Imail- 
granta  to  our  country.  Tbat  return  trip  waa 
an  experience  I  abaU  never  forget  and  I  waa 
very  much  tmpreaacd  with  tbe  eaUtasr  ct  tbat 
new  American  group  vrttb  whom  I  worked. 
During  tbe  morning  I  conducted  a  kinder- 
gartsn  dMS.  then  served  good  Army  food  in 
tbe  eaiatsfla.  a*"<  in  tbe  afternoon  I  lectured, 
through  an  Interpreter,  on  different  phaaes 
of  our  American  life.  They  were  IntcnaSly 
interested  In  every  aspect  and  weas  partlm- 
larly  Interested  In  our  two-party  political 
ayaissa.  Tbclr  hatred  of  Rnaaia  to  Intenae 
and  tbey  feet  aa  a  group  tbat  Rtnelan  com- 
to  (ar  more  inaidloua  than  German 


Tbe  IBO.  United  Siatca  Disptaced  Persooa 
riBsmlMliin  Mstoted  by  tbs  11  volunteer 
i^nrles  are  doing  a  msgatfleant  )ob  and  I 
was  tremendoualy  impreeeed  by  tbeir  keen 
understanding  o{  tbe  many  prcbienM  which 
daily  arise  Moat  of  tbe  DP's  have  lieen  in 
casapa  for  4  years.  Tbs  living  condltiona  are 
crowded  and  tbe  2.009  calorie  diet  a  day  to 
MOBotonoua.  The  extra  rations  provided 
tor  cblldren.  however,  have  assds  tbess  s 
fine  healthy  group  In  okoat  Irutancaa  sev- 
eral rami;  lea  must  live  togetbcr  in  one  room 
separated  from  eacb  other  only  by  heavy 
paper.  Some  have  tteen  able  to  ilnd  Joba 
outalds  tbs  camp  and  are  on  a  free  living 
baaU  but  witb  t.OOOUlOO  more  people  in  tbc 
Amerlcaa  sone  tn  1940  than  In  lOgO.  you  can 
easily  see  what  the  ur employment  problem 
to 

Besidea  the  DP  problem,  the  United  Statea 
sone  of  Germany  had  to  receive  under  tbe 
Potadsm  Agreement.  a.OQO.OOQ  Volkadeutscb 
(ctbalc  Germans)  from  Caecboalovakla  and 
Hungary.  I  aaw  tbe  reaulu  of  tbat  bideoua 
Potsdsia  Agreement  when  at  tbs 
of  General  Clay  I  vtolted  some  exptilss  ( 
which  are  set  up  to  care  for  the  Germana 
brought  over  troax  Cbscboslovakla  and  Hun- 
gary. MUltary  govemaMnt  oarteto  feel  that 
if  timht^^^'-g  ton  t  dooe  abcjut 
people  out  of  GersMay  tbs  eatire 
may  becosae  tbe  tlnder-epark  for  s  tbird 
world  wsr. 

However  tbe  bnmediate  task  to  to  take 
ears  of  tboas  AOO.OOO  DP*!  (tiU  remaining  in 
Osraaay.  Osr  iawa  are  eonUwraosne  and 
tavolvsd  and  buscraba  sad  Caaads  are  gst- 
Mag  aMay  piopli  absrn  1  would  like  to  bass 

■watlM  ia  ptoeass  a  DP  for 
tbto  country,  during  whicta  tins 
In  tbe  Ignited  Statea  who  aend  bi 
tbma  for  entrance  are  apt   to  beccoM  dia- 
and    in    many    Instances    cancel 


rlin  witb  OesMral  Clay  and  bla 

atsly  following  tbe  first  ratiBca- 

ta>a  ct  tbe  Bona  Conatltution  by  tbe  United 
•utaa.  PVaaee.  and  Biwiand  and  tbs  Cbvia- 
tian  Democratic  and  Sorlaltot  Dem>.x»^tts 
partiea  of  Oersaany  In  BerUn  tbe  oppurtw* 
nlty  waa  presented  me  to  vUit  with  oOlciato  tn 
the  Qerman  Government  and  In  relief  organl- 
mttona.  Witb  the  return  of  governmental  rs- 
sponatMttty  to  the  0«Tman  people  and  tbs 
subesqusat  reUrtquliiMng  .*f  aotbortty  ot  am 
military  government  It  has  been  neessasry  to 
guMe  sad  eaooursfe  tbe  Gersasas  to  devetnp 

Our  military 

Clsy   baa   dens 

an  oMSlaaBmv  JSO  ana  for  President  Ttu- 

lo  accept  hto  re  ignatioo  at  tn^  tiase  Is 
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regarded  t»y  marny  tn  Gennany  aa  s  "irsgedy.** 
Hews  of  tbe  lifting  of  tbs  btocfcadc  waa  greet- 
cd  with  Wbat  Srs  tbs  Busslsna  up  to  now? 
•  •  •  '  and  "^fU  GcnMny  sgaln  be  flood- 
ed wttb  moasy' eountsrlstted  by  the  Rua- 
alans?^  Ws  need  tried,  experteicad  people  at 
tbe  belm  tn  Oersaany  if  we  are  to  prevent  an- 
otbsr  vrar.  There  is  at  present  too  mucb 
IHcfbak  between  tbe  military  government  In 
Owasany  sad  the  State  Department  In  Waab- 
lngton for  any  good  to  eowi*  out  of  tbe  sttua- 


Betoratakg  from  Berlin  I  vras  privileged  to 
be  snored  to  ride  the  famoua  airlift.  It  waa 
•  iWBsrkitle  procedure.  Aa  s  plane  arrived 
•t  TmmpShot  Abxtrome  a  truck  met  It  and  In 
lUi  watavum  10  OOO  potrnda  of  coal  were  un- 
JoSsd  and  tbe  plana  swapt.  Aa  tbs  last  bsg 
waa  lifted  out  ct  the  pisns  tbs  motor  startsd 
and  tbe  plane  waa  on  Ita  way  back  to  ^rvik- 
fort  PTanes  letft  evwy  minute  and  a  half, 
it  waa  on  one  or  tbsse  tbat  I  returned.  TOO 
mncb  csBBOt  be  asid  for  those  valiant  men 

pUoftsd  tbsss  planes. 

'  — ;  Hxmxrtxcaa. 


Aiirsst  of  Society  of  Mayiower 
Descendants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  KAiKa 
d  THg  3MSi\n  OP  TOT  VVTim  BTATBl 
Fridat.  Jvlt  H  (leQislaUte  dag  of 

Thur$daw.  Jieu  2) .  IHS 
Mr  BREWSTER-  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendi.t  of  th«  Rbcoab  an  address 
by  E  N  van  Kleffcns,  Aiabaagador  of 
the  Netherlands,  before  tho  Society  of 
Mayflower  Elescendants.  on  Novwnber  22. 

1948 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoo. 
a^  follows: 


BCATTLO 
IMS 

Wben  I  waa  pnrsabic  my  igodlss  to  law  st 
tbs  snetent  Uaivecstty  of  Lcyden.  maeblSBg^ 
•r  MO  tbaa  I  care  to  tblnb.  there  waa  bansy 
•  «ay  wben  I  did  sot  paas  tbroogb  a  Itttls. 
street,  witb  boosss  whoss  trtmts 
to  bend  over  ss  tf  tbey  were  petrified 
Tbat  waa  tbe  Dofeatssg.  BeU  AUsy 
tnBngltoh.  Today,  tt  atm  Is  sasetly  ss  »  waa 
then,  bsck  la  1913  So  If  ever  yo«  wallt 
ibrougb  it.  you  wHl  see  wbat  I  nssd  to  m» 
and  tbat  to  a  very  simple  aisBDortal 
lasaraAMr.  Wben  you  read  tbs 
ItM  wBl  St  oaas  realise  why  you. 
r  Sf  tbls  society,  bave  to  approaeb 

tbat  stows  wHb  fsverence.  for  to  sB.  sad  to 
In  part«4ttlar.  tbls  is 

iMcrtptftm  r****-  •;^^^___   ,it,_«*- 
and  dMd  Jobn  Bublaann.  Igll-Sa. 

T^  tbM  IS  tbs  pMcs  wbsfs  for  H  J«^ 

your  as  I  SSI  I  in  tJS^t  a  bavsa  of  protection 

and  security  wbsn.  bsCOrs  they  left  B>B«va 

for  good,  tbey  fled  «a  llolUnd   m""""  « 

pcnsewtloai  tn  Britain.    It  was  loag  bafcis 

tbe  Stadboi*r-Klng.  WUllam  TDL  gavs  tog- 

ber  biB  of  tli^bti.  and  tbere  was  no 

ta  tbat  eaawtry  at  that  time,  of 

buman    rigbta   aa    we 

today.     Tow  bad  attbsr  to 

t  BO  more  peeciae  and  cssw^sa  saps^Oim 

\  fiTen  at  Leyden  ITntveratty  M  yssn 

tu  a  group  Qg  asawlcaa  iSudsnti  by  tbs 


Ute  ProfesBor  Eekhof.  snd  so  you  srtn  P«r- 
bapa  lorgtve  me  if  I  qtiots  from  bto  Icctnra. 
omitting  here  and  tbsrs  a  paasags  wbicb 
•eema  to  me  of  lesser  Importance.  1  nmst  bs 
brief,  for  I  do  not  want  to  tax  your  patience 
to  tbs  vttsnaost. 

riijfsssis  Bf"«**  tben  said:  "In  tbe  early 
years   at   tbe   aevantasntb   centtiry   In^  tbs 
country  sboot  tbs  bordeis  cA  Wui  I  Ingbsna, 
Lincoln,  and  York,  a  movement  began,  tbst 
•ccepted  the  ruling  of  the  Cbnrefa  of  Eng- 
land  in   articles  of   fattb.  btit  refnaed   her 
jodgmcttt  in  points  of  diacipline.    Tbey  en- 
tersd  Into  s  covenant  to  vrallt  with  God  and 
wttb  one  another,  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  tba 
ortlinances  of  God,  acaatUng  to  tbe  primi- 
tive pattern  tn  the  Word  of  God.     A  party 
was  orgaalaed  in  Scrooby.  about   10  miles 
west    from   Gainsboroo^   containing^  two 
prominent  mm:  Tbe  layman.  WUIlMa  *ew- 
ater,    and    tbe    minister.    John    Robtnsos. 
Chtffcli  discipline,  wbicb  iorbads  Oi^  meet- 
tegs,    imposed    a    posaeaStoA   apen    them. 
After  msny  trials  tbey  Bed  to  BoOsnd.  sad 
ta  AiKiMt  igog.  tbs  wboie  psrty  sms  safsty 
in   Amstcftem.     Tbsn  wssa  tbsea  already 
two  otber  Bnglisb  sepaiatbS  partiss.  so  Bob- 
tnaon.  afraid  tbere  might  come  ccaUiumisf, 
Xiff^  tbe   til  I  Isinn   to  movs  to  Leyden.    A 
formal  pstttkm  was  prsssnied  to  tbe  au- 
ttHwmsa,  registered  tn  tbs  court  daybook 

Pbtousry  12.  l«oa.  in  wiy^  Botatas ^ 

to  tbe  name  of  100  persona,  smw  Md 
freedcr .  to  eoaoe  to  Leyden  sad  tfso  So 
on  tb*:.-  trsdss.  srttbout  being  a  burden  in 
to  anyoTic."  Tbe  dectoion  of  tbs 
_  waa  "tbat  tbey  reftise  no  bon- 
fres  IngrssB  to  come  and  bavw 
tbelr  (ssMsnes  to  tbls  city,  provided  tbst 
aticb  psnoos  bebavs 
to  laws  szkd  (vdinanesa 
tbsm  would  be  agreeable  ai 
evsn  when  the  FngiLth  Ami 
oooipiamed.  tbe  autborttlea  stated  tbat  tbs 

ebargs    Isiwhl    i<slast    tbs    Baglisb    

unjust. 

So  ttsy  Btsysg  la 
taking  up  tba  . 

at  tbls  busy  town.  Tbey  pwapsead  sad 
BteadUT  -^  tbs  esteem  of  tbe  Iwwgbers.  Joba 
Bobti:3on  oougbt  a  house  "De  groen  poort" 
(the  gzecn  ffttawayt  in  BeU  Alley  in  1611. 
at  presswt  tts  Jsn  Pesynbofje.  where  tbe 
aHMoydbm  stao  mst  for  worship  Brsd- 
fOrd  and  otbsrs  scqulrsd  tba  rtigas  ct  atl- 
^..■■ttp  of  tbe  city:  RobtnaoBk  Btswu  and 
Bi caster  became  members  of  tbs  uaslmsiSty. 
And  tben  came  tb*  time  for  tbsSr  Malgra- 
tkn  to  bmtfica.  Ttmea  to  BoOaad  were 
bard,  tbs  tmes  wttb  Spain  caass  to  aa  end; 
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Seutb- 

a 


bow  likely 
and  tiieir 
taref 

such   edtttatbm  to  

tbemaelvea  bad  received;  tbey  bad  a  giemt 
boos  snd  toward  aeal  of  Uytng  sMns  good 
foungatkm  Um  tbs  propsgatbag  and  advanc- 
ing of  tbs  gospsl  of  tbs  ktogdoaaof  Cbrtst 
to  tboss  remoss  parts  og  tbs  ***"j  y**' 
thougb  tbey  abeald  bs  *■•  ***?  **  jfy*!?^*^ 
atones  unto  otbsm.  for  tta  pssiewsMC  c<  co 
great  a  work,  and  many  <;y*^  rsssBoa  sa 
Governor  Winslow  snd  Brsdfsrd  tsB  ws. 

So  to  July  l«ao  half  of  tbs  cosspany  de- 
abdsd  to  Issvs  Ltydsa.  ss  BradCort  Mfs,  "tbat 
■wd  sad  11-1—  stty  wbteb  bad  bssn  tbeir 
rtc^w  piBSsfSr  iismTj  19  years."  Tbe  PU- 
■  rlMM  sshtd  iTT  rB"^*  w*»««  from  Leyden.  past 
•>^  mMws  so  D^bbavmk  wbsas  a  iRtw  sup 
lit  Mliaw  tbt  SpssdwsB— WM  isady  to 
aaU  tbs  wlBd  being  fair,  tbey  went  atxiard 
and'  tbsb  trtsncta  wttb  tbsm  and  truly  dole- 
ful WM  tbs  sigbt  or  tbat  sad  and  moumfiil 
BtfttM  sa  KadfoBd  saya:  bat  tbs  tide,  whicb 
S^Ttar  m»  mail,  caasd  tbsasswa^tbo^ 

loath  to  part;  and  tbsir  reverend  psM  *>bn 

Bobinson.  falling  dovm  on  bis  Bush.  sn« 
aU  witb  btoi.  wttb  tearful  eyes  commended 
tbem  wttb  most  fervent  prayers  to  tbe  Lard 
and  Bto  iili^lig     Tbe  SpeediceU  saUed  away 

n  and  arrived  to  Soutbasap- 

tn  August   1030.  lbs  two 


MetfiUncer  and  SpeedveU  aallsd 
ampton:  but  tbe  Speedwell 
and  tbey  bad  to  return  to 
Agato  tbe  voyags  wss  imuiuil 
tbe  SpeedmeU  sprang  a  Issk  and  tbsy  re- 
turned to  PlysBOUtb,  Cram  srblcA  place 
September  16.  Igao.  sritb  101  passengms.  tbs 
Jgayjiower  vrent  off  to  tbe  New  World.  After 
s  dtBenlt  Journey  and  terrible  storms,  when 
a  iiiatnbssm  of  tba  sbtp  wss  licoken.  wbicb 
could  bs  saended  by  s  Jscfescssw,  tbey  caam 
to  cape  Cod." 

I  realize,  of  course,  tbat  sooas  of  tbe  main 
elements  of  this  story  are  very  well  known 
to  you.  If.  nonetheless,  I  read  tbat  story 
to  you.  It  is.  flrst.  to  put  tbe  Leyden  episode 
Into  iU  proper  place,  and,  acctmdly.  beeauss 
I  believe  tbst  ao  great  an  epte  dsssrves  being 
told  each  year  to  a  gatberlng  Ilka  yours, 
-me  wood  of  tbe  MmflUmerr  ssid  Jobn 
Masinfirt  "Is  r*^»«gra  la*o  a  forest  of  fSm- 
tly  trees:-'  ibo«dd  not  tbis  story  ba  told  snd 
kept  alive  under  tbelr  shadow? 

Let  me  now  once  more  take  you  to  ley- 
den, where  in  1611  Jobn  Rot^nson  bad  bought 
from  (Hic  Johan  de  Lalaing.tbe  bourn  called 
tbc  <»een  Gateway  to  wblcb  I  r^cRSd.  Bob- 
Jason  died  tiiere  ta  1625.  In  IdH  tbs  bousa 
wss  pulled  down  togetbcr  wttb  soma  sdjoto- 
Ing  houses;  on  tbe  site  an  almshoum  was 
built,  wbicb  Is  stUl  to  ezisteiice  todsy.  And 
tbs  bwfld'wg  gtvfaw  aeosm  to  tbst  almabouas. 
tbs  exact  spot  where  J<An  Robinson  and 
ywir  ancestors  Uved,  baa  next  to  its  front 
door  tbe  stone  wboss  tasenption  I  resd  to 
you  ta  tbe  beginning 

There  are  many  recortto  extant  relating 
to  your  fortjcara*  stay  ta  Leyden.  One  og 
tbem  contains  a  statement  of  tbs  Leyden 

any  of  tbcaa.    Tbey  ubiknaiy  ^srs  net  «mly 
God-fearing,  tut  slso  law  sMdinc  P'bN*- 

Nor  did  tbs  rstsUsBa  between  the  PMg^tam 
and    Leyden    eesas    wttb    tbelr    depuiwa. 
There  waa  to  tbat  city  during  most  of  tba 
aeventssatb  ceiturj  an  Kngliab  cburcb.  and 
from   Idll  watU  iggl  tbs  minister  of  tbat 
cburcb.  (»s  Rugb  Goodyasr.  byt  np  qiHts 
a  cmxespondmrs  wttb  tbs  FH(|l  liiia  In  Amer- 
ica,  a  correspondence  ledlseussred  st  Ley- 
den m  IWl.  sad  pubiiabed  tbsrs  wttb  rer- 
erent    care.    Goodyear    correaponded    witb 
Ralpb  Smltb.  tbs  Msafiranni    wUb  Mr.  Aa- 
ptowaL.  notsry  bi  Boaton.  aad  a*bsrs.    In 
tbst  collection  yon  srlB  find  a  letter  wrtttM 
by  Gov.  Tboeaas  Ptanca  to  1634,  witb  tbe  Bsrt 
aeal  of  Plymoutb  on  It.    And  tt  alao  sbpms 
tbat   ta    1639   ons  Ftaada  HIgBwmoB.  Jr.. 
wm  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  tbsrs  at  the 
tmiverslty.  tbe  flrst  of  tbs  aaany  students 
from  tbia  country  (tbere  were  exactly  100 
of  tbcaa  ta  tbe  first  <|aarter  of  tbe  dght- 
eentb  century)  wbaatailsd  st  my  old  nniver- 
alty.    Tbia  Prancia  Tllggsnann  went  bmck.  to 
Harvard  aa  a  teacber  ta  wbat  tben  sraa  tbe 
brand -cew    Barvaid    ObI 
ntoet  eminent  Aatsrieaa  saodsnt, 
from  tbs  Mm^lkmn.r  group,  Leyden  ever  had. 
was  John  Qntxscy  Adams,  sixth  President  oC 
tbe  United  Ststes.  who  mstrlculated  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  ITU. 

tr  tbat  tbere  are.  at  Leyden. 
Bkans  of  aijiding  AiiisrVn 
awartaam  of  tbat  city's  part  to  year  foiw- 
bears'  iji  ngiliialbmi     I  mentioned,  ta  tbs 
bcftaata^  (tf  my  talk,  tlw  old  msaaorlal  atoos 
to  BSB  Alley.    Quite  doss  stands  tbe  vener- 
able fabric  of  St.  Fetsr^  Cbmrfa.    Go  Inside, 
and  visit  tbs  taapttasal  chapel,  where  you 
win  ftsd  a  taMst.  sncted  ta  19ag  by  tbe  Gen- 
eral awH^y  of  Msyftower  Deecendanta  ta  tbs 
United  States,  to  commMnorsta  Jobn  Bob- 
tason   who.   tbe   toscrtptlon  rssds.   "gnldsd 
and  developed  tbe  religious  life  of  tbe  PU- 
BTlms  at  tba  Itafflowsr."  adding  tbat  "bla 
undying    spirit   stfll    dominates    tbe    con- 
adenns  of^  mighty  natbm  to  tbs  land 
beyond   tbe  aeas. '     Tbssa  slso  is   s   tsM^ 
wbicb  ta  laai  waa  afflxed  on  tbe  outalde  at 
♦K-  — .~.  cburcb  by  tbe  National  Council  at 
tbe  Cungiagsttmul  Cburcbes  of  Ajn«lca.  and 
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>t  fortk  %o  wlU*  M«i 
ndar  too  that  Lvytten  and  Ita 
tiiini  lu  ahmn  In  tb«  T«r- 
Jilafcialliiiw   ymttitmmA   on   mr- 

V^mamtf  mot— or».  ••€»», 
,  or  tlH  oAcUl  proffrmm. 
_a.  ao  that  Lt7<**B  »»iii1  Bwat 
HBAt  oi  au.  apaamig  at  tbat  aacrad  lOaoa. 
tiM  Praaldmt  of  tb«  United  Stat^  Uuiy  said 
OB  that  iiiiftin-  :  ~Han4a  oC  OMn  alooa  did 
Mt  koiltf  wttmM.  waa  loimiirt  bwa.  it  «aa  but 
.  fMM>  Mb.  Um  human  symlxil  of  a  pur- 
v*  say  not  undaratantf.  but  (or 
all  wutm  must  flv«  tribute 
•„  pralaa.  and  miM  undylnc  graUiadc  " 
That  my  country  tfcroucb  Laydan  abouM 
haw  foatarad  and  favored  ao  (raat  an  undar- 
UlUnc  la  a  aour«a  of  daap  pride  and  aaUafae- 
Uon  to  aU  froM  tiM  Nctherlanda.  a  bond 
betvaan  your  treat  counuy  and 
jmt  illwUnn   for  my   prearnce 


TW  Bri 


Afrirulhirt  FU» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


or   NEW    Hi 

w  TUB  emuATz  or  th«  vrtrrtD  arATis 

FmUM.  Jult  15  ilegulattve  dait  of 

ThUTtdaw.  Jw*  2  k  194$ 

Mr.  BRIXX3BB.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
UMiyMOiii  oocuent  to  have  Uuerted  in 
tiM  AMMBdte  of  the  RBOods  a  report  of 
an  tntdffTtev  which  appemrrd  in  the  New 
HampsMr*  Sunday  News  on  July  3.  1M9. 
retarding  the  Bnuinan  aicrlculturul  plan. 
The  toumew  was  by  Mr.  Fred  Beane.  the 
fam  editor  for  the  News  with  Prof.  J  R 
Bcwrlng.  aulttant  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics  at  the  University  of  New 
Banpahire. 

Tnildaatallr  I  m«  ^^^  ^^  Henry 
Watiacc  now  clalnu  the  Brannan  plan  as 
his  baby.  He  says  that  Mr  Brannan  and 
the  administration  are  muscling  In  on  his 
plan. 

There  bcliig  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoaa.  as  follows: 


■AMPatlU* 

IN     aaA.tHAH 


(By  rt^  Baaaa) 
DuaMAM.  July  a— At  leaat  oua 
Um   MMftpablra   baa  dug   daaply   iato 
Kaaaaapian  uf  eonaettng  tha  His  «l 
can  agriculture  In  one  tell  •araap. 
hia  own  mind,  and  te  wUilng  to  tell 
Ha  la  Prof.  J.  H.  Bovrtag.  aaalMant  " 
Ql  afcrlcultural  awMWira  aS  tiM  Dai 
«r  Nev   Hampahlra. 

ProCaaaor    Bowrtng.    wMla 
•1th 

for  a 


tin 


the 

no- 
for- 


balancing  of  tha 

ptctuia  in  AsMrlca  by  rigtd  pro> 

of  gxiarantaad  lUgh  Income  to  farmere. 

tBa  mat  pnrfmaor  polaU  to  wbai  ha 

I  to 

to  tha  fotlowtng  (i 


ha  mya.  -atabiltty  to  agricultural  la 
cannd    bs   BMhitamad    without 
aquuibriuna  and  adaaae  of 

are 


ha  poInU  otit.  "mawimar  baneflu 
vwu\^  tha  taut*— «1  i^nculturai  plan  are  da- 
pmdent  ew  akany  BMra  factora  than  tha 
Mln  alalbiHj  oC  daaaand  for  food." 

Third,  ha  maintanna.  "rigid  aupport  pricaa 
for  grain  may  defeat  ti»e  purpoae  ct  iaci  maail 
protm/Otm  and  eoosumptkn  at  noBfrtsvabla 
fooda."  and  finally,  ha  adda.  "aurpluMa  ci 
atorable  cropa  may  ba  an  aaaet  in  quantitative 
tarma  bat  oojy  at  a  great  coat.** 

ProfaaKir  Bowrti«  baa  been  studying  the 
Brannan  plan  ever  since  lU  detaUed  pro4?Tara 
wM  made  public  aome  weeks  aco-  He  poinu 
out  that  control  of  farm  income  and  no 
regard  for  wmfarm  income,  could  bring  on 
definite  "dl^partty"  brtween  tha  two  groupa 
in  cartaln  areas.  He  aays  there's  danger  that 
with  uee  of  national  average  prieaa,  rsglOBal 
fluctuations  wlH  aoS  ba  raBacted. 

Again,  ike  polnta  oofS  ttoU  demand  (or  food 
by  consumers  may  ba  affactad  as  much  by 
clianglng  (anUly  Income,  rent,  ooat  of  clothaa. 
heat,  education,  entcrtalmnent  and  other 
factors,  aa  on  the  food  price  level  of  certain 
partahaitla  eoaHMBMaa.  allowed  in  quantity 
to  aaafc  thaar  omi  ■artu  level 

Thaa  too.  ha  daltoa  if  tlia  consumer  man- 
aged to  buv  food  at  lower  figure  and  make  a 
savings.  IM  ml(Cht  well  decide  to  use  this 
advantage  to  ttclp  out  on  the  family  car  or 
r-'T^  other  naad.  not  in  the  food  list,  and 
ao  not  boy  mare|,food.  altlM>ugh  at  lower 
eoat. 

Prcfeeeor  Bowrlng  alao  aeea  tiM  poaalbtUty. 
he  aays.  of  'puttteg  prices  am  tBa  political 
level.  Instead  of  aa  an  aaaaoasle  tool,  to  di- 
rect production  and  •aasumyttan.'*  and  Im 
adda.  "a  tama  la«  hxToived  may  tniarfera 
with  piiid— Ibia  plana  of  produoara." 

Tike  Durliam  erim^'«"'«*  tiavlng  eooaidered 
all  points  In  the  Braniuin  plan,  gtvea  New 
Hampahlra  aoU  tlllCTa  and  their  brethren  In 
tne  cltiea  who  have  to  buy  the  food,  bla  con- 
atiMlona  on  the  worfcahlllty  of  the  Brannan 
plan,  in  tha  (oUowlng  dlaciisalnn— 

The  new  Brannan  proposala  for  an  agri- 
cultural prtca  policy  have  reopened  for  dls- 
I  laalnn  ttte  roia  at  government  In  relation 
to  national  tnoome.  agriculture's  ahara  at  tha 
national  product  and  the  eootrol  of  prioa  to 
directing  raeource  uae.  To  this  end  It  is  of 
value  and  subsequent  statemanta  wUI  un- 
doubtedly resiaphaatoa  the  maaalag  of  parity 
for  agriculture  In  tarma  of  coasamer  welfare 
and  nonfarm  InoooM. 

Tha  au  main  argUBMnta  glvaa  in  favor  at 
this  farm  and  prloa  atabUlaaMaw  program  ac- 
cording to  the  Btataaaaat  by  Oauetary  of 
Agru-uiture  Charlea  P.  BTanaaa.  April  7.  1M0. 
are  aa  loUowa: 

1.  To  Ikrlp  prevent  a  rswmlosi  by  walntaln- 
ing  farm  purchaalag  power. 

a.  To  proetda  a  amrfcet  for  induatrtal 
gooda  and  halp  matotain  employment 

5.  To  maintain  high  level  production  of 
farm  producu. 

4.  Ta  aaoourage  coneervattoo  of  rcaourceS. 
ft.  To  rM^*"**'"  stocks  of  raw  nuitariaU  for 
purpoeea  of  national  datenaa. 

6.  To  malatam  tha  faaaiiy  type  farm  m  a 
aource  at  daawcraUe  ■areagih  and  ecoaoaala 
•acurlty. 

Pew  wUl  not  agree  that  thaea  objactivm 
are   worth  wtUla.     Ttos  flnS   two. 
are  l»roader  than  a  illar  aminn  at  a  farm 

ImpllM.    They  atate  categortcaUy  tiiat 
lure  ahail  be  uaed  aa  a  medium  for 
purchasing  power  Into  tha  aee«eaay. 
aAd  that  ineoaM  staMllty  to  this  aactor  will 
be  a  powerful  laBaeaas  to  amlnlalnlng  sta- 
bility at  tha  national  level. 

Tbis  aaeaaa  that  demand  for  nonagrlcul- 
turvl  pBadi  by  tha  farm  popuiaitoo  wiU  ex- 

piiidmttw  to  tBoas  toduatrlaa.  whtch  in  turn 

wtu  ba  laAacisd  in  malntaiaad  damand  for 

■grtcultuial  pioducta. 

It   la  eeai 

laarly  tiM  relatlva  eOaato  oa  tha  r 
of  tha  eeoaamy  it  aneh  a  dimintw 

la  thM  a  cartaln  teial  a^icultural  in 


come  i>e  maintained  which  will  repraaent  aa 
equitable  purchasing  power  lor  agriculture. 
Tiie  formula  for  this  equity  or  parHy  ia 
tiaacd  on  farm  purchasing  power  of  cash  re- 
ceipts during  the  10  calendar  years  iM8 
through  1948.  and  thereafter  the  baae  la  to 
be  the  lirst  10  out  of  the  last  13  years.  The 
ratio  of  thme  caah  recelpu  to  tbe  estimated 
minimum  Income  atandard  lor  1860  would 
then  be  applied  to  each  farm  commodity  to 
arrive  at  current  parity  pricaa^ 

Total  Income  to  agriculture  would  ba 
guided  t»y  tiM  cost  at  things  farmers  buy. 
Can  the  prlca  of  things  farmers  buy  be  in- 
dicative of  economic  oosiditlona  In  the  iKm- 
agricultural  population?  Certainly  there  la 
tlie  danger  that  with  the  use  of  luitionsl  av- 
erage prtcca.  revrlonal  nuctuatlons  will  nut  ba 
reflected.  rcauUlng  In  dUparlty  between  ag- 
riculture and  nonagrlculture  In  thoee  areaa. 

More  favorable  a|rrlcuUural  pr\c*m  will  at- 
tract human  and  physical  reacureea  mto  ag- 
riculture. iDcreaalng  the  coat  and  Ih*  supply 
of  agricultural  commoditlea.  Just  sa  they 
would  move  out  of  agriculture  If  the  oppo- 
site condition  exUted.  It  U  necessary,  there- 
tore  to  emphaatoa  tha  diAculUcs  of  main- 
taining a  balance  between  one  part  cf  the 
national  economy  with  price  stability  and  the 
other  lem  homogeneotis  part  without  such 
stability. 

If  the  agricultural  program  Is  td  be  used  to 
reduce  btaslnam  cycle  fluctuaUoos.  then  to 
ensur*  amiim  it  ia  nissmary  tBat  comparable 
uiaaawm  be  undrrtiMkan  with  emphasis  on 

An  attractive  phase  of  the  program  is  that 
nonstoraMa  eommodltlm  such  as  whcle  milk, 
egjs.  farm  dUakaaa.  and  meat  animals  atMil 
be  supported  at  the  new  price  standards  but 
that  the  market  price  will  tM  allowad  to  And 
tu  own  Wrvel.  Conaumera  wHk  tfena  t>eneflt 
from  reduced  prlcea  and  produears  wlU  re- 
ceive m  cash  the  difference  between  the  sup- 
port standard  for  commoditlea  produced  and 
the  sverage  selling  price  (or  ihcae  commodi- 
ties In  tike  market  place. 

The  basic  aasumptlon  here  Is  ttiat  tlic  mar. 
ket  price  will  be  leas  than  the  support  prtca; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  additional  bana- 
fit  to  coruumers  under  this  system.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  market  price  will  fall  la 
dependent  on  the  supply  and  the  elasticity  of 
daaaaad.  The  pnc«  will  t>e  more  raaponslva 
to  aa  tar  i  sasi  il  supply  in  relation  to  an  to- 
elaatlc  rtaaiantl  than  to  a  comasodlty  with  an 
alaatle  daman il  TiM  extent  of  the  Iwncflu 
to  consumers,  therefore,  must  be  dependent 
on  soma  (urtiMr  knowledge  of  elaatldUca  of 
denuuMl. 

Tha  elasticity  at  demand  for  food  la  not 
merely  tha  rwult  of  laolated  declalona  on  tha 
part  of  oonaumcrs  which  vary  with  the  prlca 
of  food.  It  la  a  function  of  available  In- 
come, the  coat  of  rent,  dothm.  Ikeat.  educa- 
tluix.  aotartainmant,  and  ao  on.  A  daoraaaa 
in  Inwit  or  an  tncreaaa  to  rant  eotoddant 
with  a  dacraam  in  the  price  of,  say 
well  Btaan  that  no  Increaaed  baef 
tlon  would  result. 

Bvea  with  no  change  to  tha  price  at  other 
CQSMumer  expeoditurea  a  fall  in  the  price  at 
a  food  may  be  abaorbad  aa  mvlngB  for  uae 
alaawhere.  Particularly  la  thM  Uue  where 
tike  inupwlttai  of  income  spent  oa  food  la 
high.  It  cannot  be  stated  catagortaally, 
tharafore.  that  the  market  prlca  oi  aonator- 
ahla  lodde  released  from  tha  aupport  program 
wUl  automatically  faU  to  a  level  which  will 
InrrsiBi  t""— T****"  I*  ^^  W^^  of  mOk 
tha  moat  laapcrtaat  dalarmtoaat  at  tha  con- 
•ttaipaMMa  of  aallk,  far  example,  or  ia  it  eoo- 
iiiaalaallj  daDgaroaa  to  laolate  cooaidaration 
of  individual  fooda  or  groupa  of  fooda  to  tha 
conaUBker'a  budget? 

A  furtlkar  example  of  the  plUalla  to  thla 
arguaaaat  la  tha  reiteration  of   stataaaanta 
as  tha  following; 


ba  avallaMa  far  vaa  oa 

Itim  Is  tike  direct  Oovernmcnt  pur- 
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ctiaaaprogram  •  •  •  it  is  necemary  for  the 
Oovemment  to  make  direct  purchases  and 
divert  supplies  from  ncn^n&l  trade  channels. 
•Those  commodities  not  Included  in  the 
group  I  or  priority  Ust  should  be  supported 
in  line  with  or  In  reUtlon  to  group  I  com- 
modities, taking  Into  accoxint  the  available 
funds  and  authorities,  the  ability  of  pro- 
dtious  to  keep  supplies  In  line  with  demand, 
and  other  relevant  factors." 

The  establishment  of  acreage  allotment, 
marketing  quotas  and  agreemenU  Is  a  tool 
for  controUing  supply.  A  condition  for  re- 
duced price  to  constimers  Is  that  supply 
should  exceed  demand,  untU  a  market  price 
Is  eatoblished  at  some  level  where  they  tend 
to  be  equal.  Yet  at  what  level  U  this 
equilibrium  and  how  soon  can  market  sup- 
ply restrictions  be  Impoaed  or  "supplies  di- 
verted from  normal  trade  cliannels." 

This  Is  of  great  Interest  to  the  consumer 
If  he  is  to  benefit  from  the  program.  The 
BpnmO.  between  market  price  and  support 
price  or  "production  payment"  must  he  a 
limiting  factor  both  in  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer and  his  propoaed  benefits  as  a  con- 
sumer. 

Another  branch  at  the  consumers  whoee 
diMand  on  the  agricultural  commodity 
martat  should  not  be  overlooked  are  the  con- 
sumers of  raw  materials.  ThU  group  In- 
dudea  farmers  buying  the  major  proporUon 
of  their  feed.  There  Is  differentiation  to 
the  price-support  methods  t>etween  stor- 
able  and  nonstorablea.  Storables  Include 
cotton.  COTn.  wheat,  and  other  grains,  to- 
bacco, oilseed  crops,  dry  beans  and  peas. 
wool,  and  peanuts.  This  storabla  group  Is 
not  iwJuded  in  the  market-price  production 
payment  scheme.  Their  prices  are  supported 
at  the  agreed  parity  level. 

Consumers  Of  theae  products,  therefore, 
such  as  dalrrmen  or  poultry  farmers,  can- 
not expect  to  buy  at  leas  than  this  level. 
They  must  operate  within  the  margin  of 
th^  feed  price  support  and  theiprlce  of  their 
finished  product.  This  Introduced  rigidities 
which  may  not  he  conducive  to  Increaaed 
production,  and  may  even  reduce  con- 
sonipUon  of  9^lns  on  psychological  If  not 
aeooomic  grounds. 

The  plan  proposm  to  recommend  to  Con- 
grem  certain  adjustmenU  to  support  prices 
for  one  or  mora  of  the  group  I  commodities 
such  as  com.  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  whole 
milk.  eggs,  farm  chickens,  and  meat, 
animals — hogSt  beef  cattle  and  lambe.  In 
order  to  matotain  feed  ratios  or  feed-value 
relationships.  This  may  tahd  to  put  prices 
on  the  pollUcal  level  tnataad  of  as  an  eco- 
nomic tool  to  direct  production  and  con- 
yimp^Lnji  and  the  time  lag  Involved  may 
iHlMtwa  with  production  plans  ct  pro- 
ducers. 

The  accumulation  ot  stocks  of  storabla 
commoditiee  has  proved  ambarraaatog  to  the 
Oovernment  in  the  paat  and  may  wrtl  do  so 
to  the  future  In  spite  of  the  effort  to  mato- 
tato  stodu  of  raw  materials  for  purpoeea  of 
national  defense.  The  inclusion  of  storable 
grains  at  least  to  the  open  market  price  plan 
may  be  neceasary  If  the  program  for  meata. 
agga.  and  milk  Is  to  hava  meaning. 

The  aim  of  a  parity  tacome  for  agriculture 
as  an  antldepr«Bak»  measure  is  one  phase 
of  the  problem.  The  other  Is  the  effect  on 
the  agricultural  Industry  as  a  production 
machine.  Tha  um  of  price  to  augment  par- 
ity tocome  mast  ba  reflected  to  tha  b^avior 
of  producers.  To  maintain  high  level  pro- 
duction of  farm  prodvieta  ts  a  worthy  objac- 
Uve  but  should  that  level  follow  a  pattern 
miahllshs<1  <ttirlng  tha  last  10  years  when 
^Kports  playad  a  aaore  important  part  In  the 
disappearance  of  farm  products? 

Tha  answer  to  the  new  plan  is  not  that 
prtca  wUl  reflect  dianges  to  demand  but  tiiat 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotmants 
wUl  t>e  encouraged  as  a  means  of  sUbllix- 
liV  supply  and  that  the  coet -price  ratloa 
to  the  |»oducilon  of  meat,  milk. 


and  eggs  will  be  eetabllshed  by  order  and 
changed  only  on  recommendation  of  Con- 
grem. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  acreage  allot- 
nkenu  scheme  knows  that  this  Is  an  toeffec- 
tlve  method  of  controlling  production  even 
if  it  may  be  one  way  of  tocreastog  totensity 
of  agriculture.  Certainly  the  tocreaaed  role 
of  central  directives  appears  to  place  more 
r«4X>nalblllty  In  the  Secretary  and  Congrem 
itnd  less  on  decisions  of  todlvldual  farmers. 

In  summary,  the  Brannan  plan  is  a  worth- 
while contribution  and  reemphasiaea  the 
need  for  a  fOTward  looking  farm  policy. 
However,  stability  to  agriculture  tocome  can- 
not be  matotatoed  without  disequilibrium 
and  mlsnna  of  resources  unless  comparable 
measurea  are  tmdertaken  to  maintain  non- 
agricultural  income.  Ooaanrners'  beneflu 
\inder  the  propoaed  agricultural  plan  are 
propoaed  on  many  more  factors  than  the 
prlce-elastlclty  of  demand  for  food.  Rigid 
support  prices  for  grains  may  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  tocreaaed  production  and  consump- 
tion of  nonstorabie  foods  and  surpluses  of 
storable  crops  may  be  an  asset  to  quantita- 
tive terms  but  only  at  a  great  ooat. 


The  Maritime  Strike  'm  Hawai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  KxaxASXA 

IN  THE  SKN.\TK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  15  ilegislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2).  1949 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Truman  Refusal  to  Act  Means 
Suffering  in  Hawaii.  Mainland."  pub- 
lished in  the  Long^Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  of  July  13.  1&49. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iif  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TxtncAK  xrrrrsAL  to  act  taxtrs  surrsaiNC  m 
HAWAII.  MAiin.Aia> 
Some  months  sgo  President  Truman,  to 
his  fight  against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  de- 
clared a  labor  Uw  does  not  need  a  clause 
permitting  the  President  to  act  to  a  strike 
affecting  the  national  welfare. 

The  President  asserted,  and  was  widely 
quoted,  that  the  Nations  Chief  Executive 
has  "the  inherent  right  to  act"  to  such  an 
emergency  through  virtue  of  his  o«ce. 

After  the  war  Hawaii  became  one  of  tha 
most  highly  unlonlaed  areas  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Labor  strength  there  Is  largely 
concentrated  to  Harry  Bridges'  CIO  Inter- 
naUonal  Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union.  This  organlmUon  has  reached 
out  from  the  waterfnmt  toto  the  vital  sugar 
and   pineapple  Industries. 

On  May  1,  the  2,000  stevedores  belongtog 
to  the  ILWU  struck,  effectively  tying  up 
the  shipping  on  which  Hawaii  Is  absolutely 
dependent.  The  tinion  demanda  eithw  a 
wage  increase  of  32  cents  an  hotir.  hrlng- 
tog  the  hourly  rate  to  gl.Ta  (10  centa  tarn 
than  the  rate  for  stevedorea  on  the  Paclflc 
Coast),  or  arbltraUon  of  tha  dispute.  The 
situation  has  been  made  worae  by  refusal 
of  the  emplo3rer  group  to  arbttrate.  A  dead- 
lock resulted. 

The  Territory  has  suffered  severe  economic 
damage.  Ijialnam  has  been  ctirtalled.  tha 
tourtat  trade  haa  sagged,  unemployment  has 
mouBtad.  soma  foods  such  aa  butter  and  eggs 
are  to  short  supply,  and  relatkm^  between 
labor  and  managsment  hava  »— i- 

exacerlMted. 


Some  ELWU  chleftalBa  have  been  ac- 
ctised  of  preaching  a  "hate  the  boss"  cam- 
paign; some  employers  have  l>een  charged 
with  being  "labor  haters  and  baiters."  The 
entire  strike  has  aroused  much  bitterness. 
The  Communist  issue  alao  lias  played  Its 
part.  Senator  Btnuai,  of  Nabraaka.  tvged 
that  Statehood  for  HawaU  ba  datttred  untU 
the  Territory  stampe  out  Commimlst  Influ- 
ence which,  he  said,  was  pnaonlfled  by  the 
Bridges  union. 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  sertousnem  of 
the  situation  has  totenslfied.  It  has  become 
critical  to  many  aspects  and  the  An^rican 
mainland  Is  being  called  upon  for  more 
foods  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of 
starvation  to  Hawaii.  -v 

Here  was  the  opportunity  for^the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  invoke  and 
use  that  Inherent  power  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  confidently,  to  stop  this  disastrous 
strike  to  Hawaii,  one  which  has  broi;^t 
alxHit  a  critical  situation  to  the  Islands. 

But  the  word  from  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration U  that  the  strike  to  Hawaii  Is  only 
a  minor  Incident  and  therefore  does  not 
deserve  the  attentl<m  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Most  west  coast  bustoees  toterests 
will  disagree  arith  this  Judgment,  but,  at  least 
Mr.  Truman  was  protecting  himself  from 
the  charge  of  extending  the  authority  he 
■ays  he  had  some  2,500  miles  beyond  the 
mainland. 

It  was  not.  howevCT.  necessary  that  he 
go  to  extreme  lengths  on  his  own  authcslty. 
Senators  Kkowlaih)  and  Moass  propoaed 
iiMiasiina  that  would  permit  special  arbltra- 
Uan  by  a  board  under  Federal  auspices. 
The  union  agreed  to  the  propoeal.  The 
stevedortng  companies  were  reluctant,  no 
doubt  because  of  the  history  of  their  daal- 
togs  with  Harry  Bridges.  In  any  eaae.  bow- 
ever,  a  means  would  have  been  established 
for  bringing  the  disputants  together  before 
an  unbiased  body.  But  the  Admtolstratlon 
has  shown  no  toterest.  And  Hawallans  and 
their  customers  oa  the  mainland  suffer. 

It  will  be  toterssttog  to  saa  whfStber  the 
Truman  adminlstratioa  leaaatos  m  light- 
hearted  on  this  serious  Issue  aa  tt  la  on 
others. 


German  Occnpatioa  Policies  a  Farct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTAnv*B 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  B^f^' 
er  E.  L.  Delaney.  of  radio  station  KPRO 
at  Riverside.  Calif.,  has  been  and  is  ren- 
dering the  people  of  that  community  a 
real  public  service.  On  July  5  he  had  an 
outstanding  broadcast  on  the  German 
occupation  situation.  I  am  Including  it 
as  part  of  my  ronarlcs: 

pew  pCTSons  to  this  cottotry  ever  heard  of 
a  German  monologist  and  humorist  named 
Kari  Perkert.  RecenUy  to  a  music  hall  to 
Prtjikfurt  am  Mato  this  humorist  drew 
bearty  lat^w  from  his  audience  with  the 
fonowtog  story:  

A  young  German  went  to  the  American 
military  government  to  Munich,  asking  to  be 
directed  to  the  denaxiflcatlon  bureau.  Ha 
said  he  wished  to  get  his  clearance  papers. 
The  awn  was  told  that  the  bureau  was 
cloaed.  and  why  had  he  not  applied  there  a 
rear  or  ao  ago?  ^ 

-Because  a  year  sgo."  repUed  the  German, 
-I  arasnt  a  Nasi." 

That  may  not  evoke  any  Ut«hs  to  Miis 
country.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  ratbar 
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el  prac- 
«•  know 


to  the  mllltarir  and 
of  the  American  cone,  loa- 
the fact  that  each  and 
of  tiMm.  ««•  MDhMMdon  of  de- 
That  Amortea  waa  being  Judged 
^  their  coodtiet  and  the  manner  tn  which 
Umt  parformed  their  duties  The  State  De- 
hoivaaa  reiterated  tbla  and  the 
(UbmIoi  atreaaad  the  importanoe  of 
to  <laMoerattc  prlnclplea. 
Bm  BBore  aatf  mm  tt  bMOOiaa  apparent 
It  tAfeea  aooieihlnff  b ■■!«•■  dlrectlvea  to 
preatifa.  Mor  can  that  be 
With  IfarahAlI-pUo  approprla- 
recovery  program*  and  At- 
huatl*  ^!t1^T^r^  The  beneflelal  reaulta  of 
may  be  nuUlflcd  by  the  ineonalderate 
of  a  minority 
Cortoualy  eiK>ugh.  there  appeara  to  be  a 
chance  la  the  thliiking  and  in  the  morals  of 
ig  the  occupation  forcea — both 
and  civUlaa  penonnel — Immediately 
tlMy  find  tfeaaealvea  tn  a  fantsn  envlron- 
■MDt  The  eettae  Aad  pi*Mspla  of  America 
M«  p«t  off  like  a  Aamp  mlnooAt.  Certain 
revert  to  whet  *e  miaet  record  a«  the 
and  meat  reprchenaible  acta  of  the 
ff^M'  certainly  the  cruelties  and  vlola- 
of  human  righto  which  have  been 
miiltted  to  aone  of  otir  American  ambaaaa- 
dor«  an  «Ba«§li  to  bring  ahame  on  ua  aa  a 
HaUoB.  Unfortunately  we  and  others  form 
our  optntona  of  the  people  of  alien  lands  by 
tboee  of  thetr  eountry  with  whom  we  cone  in 
contact. 

We  haTe  beard  erldence.  pro  and  con  con- 
OMHiBg  the  torturaa  Infbcted  on  the  inmatea 
of  Ocrauui  prlaona  by  Americana.  The  tn- 
veatiRatinna  ordered  l»y  the  Waahlngton  au- 
Ikorttiaa  b«Te  not  abeolTed  from  blame  those 
whom  It  waa  obvioualy  Intended  to  whlte> 
waah.  The  trial*  of  war  crtmlnala  In  Ger- 
many bring  no  credit  on  the  United  Statea. 
When  Senator  Joasr«  McCa«tmt.  of  Wiacon- 
*ln.  walked  out  of  the  Senate  committee  tn- 

trlala  he  declared 
Ittae  waa  att— pnng  to  white  - 
a  ahaaaaful  tftmatm  vlilflto  la  nam  part 
of  oar  armed  forcaa  btatory.  aanator  Mc- 
Camrr.  a  marine  veteran  uf  World  War  II. 
went  on  to  say  that  the  "inveatlgatlou  had 
dafeoerated  into  such  a  ahameful  fiuce  that 
t  can  no  longer  take  part  therein." 

l^vtheraore.  Senator  Wiluam  K  Jimnu. 
of  Indiana.  Inserted  in  the  OOManMlOKsL 
Bacoas  recently  an  article  froaa  ttw  Ohrla- 
tian  Century  snittled  "Oermsn  Blahopa  on 
War  Crime  Trials  "  In  that  article  the  aged 
laadw  of  Oermao  proteatantlam.  Blahop 
TliwytiUua  Wurm.  ol  Stuttgart,  u  qu<.)ied  as 
attng  on  the  denial*  made  In  Waah- 
that  tha  Oaraaana  were  not  torti«ad 
to  aMahi  Bcaifaaaliwa  of  aUaged 
"Navar,"  declara4  tba  blahop.  "will  the 
pie  of  SchwaMKk  Hall,  who  in   the  Blfht 


of  pals  of  the  tortured  be- 
tto  prtaon  walla,  be  SMda  to  beUrve 
Inveatlgators  were  aervaata  of 
■•I  awvaBU  of  retreafe." 
iU7  Iks  OMMlla  Matoep.  an 
charged  to  Mwilto  that  tba  Onitoi 
authortUto  1m4  wai  toMaiity  and  religtoue 
toiarfaraBto  agateat  tomatee  of  the  war 
«taM  prtaon  in  Landaberg.  which  la  near 
MMrtf**  The  btahop  aald  he  had  proteated 
to  Oaa.  Luetua  Clay  agalnat  the  abtiaaa  In 
tiM  f  asdatiirg  prtaon  laac  DtoHtoar  Prom- 
law  to  toTeatigat*  had  pretfMMl  no  raeulu 
■a  aald  that  be«li  Piulwtsm  mmI  OatlMlic 
alenymeo  had  ebarfad  tha  Asaarlcan  oMetal* 
with  brutality.  He  declared  alao  that  chap- 
lAtna  who  proteated  were  discharged.  He 
cited  the  eaae  of  a  man  named  Ifuhtbauer 
who  waa  chained  nprlght  to  bla  cell  door 
until  he  fainted.  Then  he  waa  revived  with 
cold  water  and  forced  to  algn  a  •UUmcnt 
that  ha  had  not  been  abuaed. 

What  an  liulictment  agalnat  our  form  of 
imuci  and  against  thoae  who  were  suppoeed 
to  be  laying  the  fotindatlon  on  which  to 
build  a  democracy  patterned  after  that  of 
the  United  Statea.  Is  It  any  wonder  the 
music  hall  humorists  tell  of  the  man  who 
said  he  was  not  a  Naal  before— but  having 
learned  of  what  the  Americans  do — he  now 
has  strange  Ideaa  about  their  form  of  better- 
ment for  the  world?  Ftor  it  was  that  dis- 
regard for  hunun  rights  which  caused  mil- 
lions of  Germans  to  oppose  the  Nazis  even 
when  they  were  In  supreme  power  In  their 
country. 

It  may  be  aome  solace  to  the  outraged  feel- 
ings of  decent  Americana  who  become  aware 
of  these  undeniable  truths,  that  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  where  such  shameful  out- 
ragsa  were  eoaunltted.  the  principal  offend- 
ers and  Interrogatora  were  former  Europeans 
who  ^ad  been  admitted  into  the  armed 
servicee  and  were  not  what  we  prefer  to  re- 
gard aa  repreaentative  Americans. 

However,  they  were  In  the  uniform  of  our 
cotuitry's  defense  forces  and  under  the  au- 
thorly  of  our  oAoera.  Hence  the  odium  la 
on  the  United  Statee. 

There  are  numeroua  well  authenticated 
Instances  of  Inhumanities  Inflicted  on  Ger- 
msn  prisoners.  The  reporta  rendered  by 
Judge  Bdwlrd  van  Rodeo,  of  PaniMi^tonla 
and  Juattce  Gordon  Slmpaon,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Texaa.  who  had  been  sent  overseas 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Kenneth 
Royall  to  review  139  death  sentences  by  mili- 
tary eotirts.  being  but  a  few  of  the  proofs 
given  Oongrcee  that  aome  of  our  "ambas- 
sadors" of  democracy  went  about  their  mis- 
sions In  peculiar  fashion. 

The  facu  they  found  and  revealed  on  their 
return  were  known  to  thouaanda  of  Oer- 
mana,  long  before  the  American  public  were 
acquainted  with  tnem. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  aome  of  the  people 
In  the  waetem  aonea  will  harken  tu  the  siren 
aonga  of  the  Soviet  propaganduta— eapeclally 
to  thoee  who  recite  and  substantiate  for 
their  audlanoea  such  Instancea  of  Inhu- 
manity as  eoaunltted  by  persons  In  Ameri- 
can uniforms^ 

Then  too  the  Germans  are  aware  of  ths 
ineoMlataoey  of  the  UUU  for  maae  caecu- 
tlooa  bjr  SB  troopers,  while  the  moat  horrible 
maaaacre  of  war  prlaoners  during  the  entire 
war— that  of  11.000  PolUh  oOcara  In  the 
Katyn  PV)reat  In  Ruaala.  la  never  referred  to 
by  the  ]udgea  or  pruaecutors  on  the  war 
trials  tribunals. 

The  Qermans  know,  aa  doea  the  world  by 
this  time,  that  thuae  11.000  umcera  were 
alaugbtered  on  orders  of  the  Kremlin  and 
the  execution  waa  carried  otit  by  Red  mur- 
derers. If  the  United  Statee  condonea  that 
maaaocre—the  Oennana  may  wall  say  there 
la  little  to  ehooae  between  Nasi  Justice  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  Inculcate  In  their 
mlnda. 

Alao  oar  utterly  stupid  procedure  toward 
daaaattkatloo.  aa  inaugurated  in  IMS,  waa 


a  dUllltiaionment  to  many  in  Germany  who 
hoped  and  expected  to  obaerve  Jtiatic*  and 
fatmeea  In  American  policy  The  figures 
UU  the  story.  Originally  a,a77.790  were 
IMad  for  denaaincatlnn  and  In  the  meantime 
barwd  from  any  but  the  moat  onmmon  labor. 
Relatively  few  of  them  were  fitted  for  that, 
totag  doetors.  lawyers,  sclent isu.  teachers, 
or  others  of  similar  occupation. 

Of  (i)at  original  number.  In  excess  of  three 
and  al^varter  million.  nj«7  were  cited  as 
major  Menders.  Ths  final  sifting  acqultUd 
all  but  0da.  Less  than  ons-half  pereent  of 
tha  origlaal  number.  Many  of  thoee  were 
bap4  to  aenaantratloa  eampa  for  montha  and 
even  years  with  no  charges  brought  against 
them 

The  evartutlon  of  PoUa  from  their  natal 
land  by  ths  Nasi  war  lords,  and  the  maea 
movement  of  Ukrainians  was  a  war  crime 
meriting  penaltlca.  The  expulsion  of  nearly 
ia.000.000  Germans  from  East  Prussia,  and 
from  Cxechoalovakla.  of  the  Hungarlana 
from  Csechoaloeakla  and  the  almost  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  Eatonlans.  Uthu- 
anlana.  and  Latvians,  by  the  Soviet  dwarfa 
Into  Insignificance  the  evacuations  by  the 
Germans  during  the  war.  Tet  these  far 
greater  maaa  expulsions  have  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  United  Statea. 

The  Germans  were  given  stem  reminder* 
that  they  must  work  and  pay  their  way  In 
t^e  program  of  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
Then  they  wltneaa  the  utterly  Insensate  dis- 
mantling of  factorlea  in  which  they  might 
work  out  their  salvation.  They  observe  that 
thousands  of  their  people  are  made  idle. 
The  laane  exctise  that  the  factories  (with 
rare  exceptions)  were  producing  war  po- 
tential la  arrant  nonsense — which  they 
know  aa  well  as  do  we.  We  must  remember 
that  German  Uiilversitles  have  been  teach- 
ing economics  and  Induatrlal  science  for 
generations.  Thousanda  are  able  therefore 
to  detect  the  spurlotianeaa  of  the  reasons 
advanced  (ur  the  destruction  of  the  plants. 
If  that  Is  the  way  American  democracy 
functions,  they  may  well  reason,  then  what 
U  the  difference  between  It  and  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  a  minority  which  they  suffered  under 
the  Nasi  regime? 

While  the  Berlin  airlift  iras  a  dnunatlc 
and  stupendous  achievement — demonatrat- 
Ing  American  air  strength.  Initiative,  and 
leaoureafulnem  let  us  not  forget  one  thing. 
The  thinking  Germans  as  well  as  Intelli- 
gent Americana  realise  that  It  waa  nothing 
leas  than  abysmal  foUy  on  the  part  of  the 
leauera  of  ths  western  powers  In  not  de- 
manding and  obtaining  a  land  corridor  Into 
the  city  of  Berlin  Isolated  deep  In  the  Soviet 
sone.  That  monumental  blunder  doea  not 
enhance  the  American  record  for  political 
sagacity. 

There  would  be  no  dlOctilty  In  ImplanUng 
the  concept  and  precepU  of  democracy  In 
the  Germana  If  we  practiced  them  oiuaeleea. 
That  Is  much  the  thought  expressed  by  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay  on  his  return  recently.  He  waa 
there  long  enough  to  know.  The  biaa  bri- 
gade and  malcontenu  wUl  diaagree  with  him 
and  with  thsee  worda.  but  biatory  will  not. 


TW  Tkrcatf Bed  Ste«l  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

Oe   rXMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridait.  Jutv  H  dfgi^lativt  day  of 
Thursday.  Junt  2).  Ii49 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr  President,  a  vhUd 
Ago.  first  UiB  Bethlrhem  Steel  Corp.. 
•econd  lartsii  alMl  producer  In  the  coun- 


ti7,  uod  th«n  th«  Tounfstown  8he«t  i 
Tubd  Co.  announced  that  they  Urouid  go 
alonf  with  th«  President  In  AirMlnfl  to 
go  before  a  pr«»WentlAlly  appointed  fact- 
finding bOAfd  dMlgned  to  help  manage- 
ment and  labor  In  the  iteel  Industry 
reach  agreement  on  U«iie«  which  were 
threatening  to  c%vm  ft  ttUkd.  I  am  now 
informed  that  Republic  8Uel  and  Unitdd 
Statas  Steel  hgve  Jurt  agreed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  President,  according  to 
word  which  hu  this  moment  come  over 
the  wires. 

X  am  extremely  pleased  by  this  action, 
which  meazu  chat  ftt  Ust  the  entire  steel 
Industry  Is  demonstrating  Industrial 
gtatesmanshlp.  Of  course,  the  Big  Three 
were  nudged  a  little  by  public  opinion, 
which  had  deplored  their  previous  un- 
relenting attitude  of  holding  firm. 

Yesterday.  I  sent  telegrams  to  United 
States  Steel.  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  Re- 
public, the  so-called  Big  Three,  urging 
that  they  demonstrate  in  this  instance 
that  free  American  enterprise  and  free 
American  labor  can  together  reach  mu- 
tually satisfactory  agre«nents  and  re- 
lationships. 

This  morning,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial  entiUed  "Unbending 
Steel."  in  which  it  forthrightly  put  for- 
ward the  basic  Issues  in  this  dispute  as 
they  reflect  industrial  maturity  and  in- 
dustrial statesmanship.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  outcome. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 
as  follows: 

Qmnmorc  stsd. 

TTie  reasons  given  by  the  United  Statea 
Steel  Corp.  for  rejection  of  the  President's 
proposal  appear  to  us  to  be  singularly  Inade- 
quate and  lU-Judged.  Mr.  Truman  had  sug- 
gested a  board  of  inquiry  to  Investigate  the 
wage  dispute  with  tlxe  steel  union  and  make 
recommendation's  for  lU  settlement  before 
the  end  of  a  eo-day  coollng-off  period. 
United  States  Steel's  alternative  Is  that  the 
President  should  Invoke  the  emergency  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  so  doing 
the  company  indirectly  acknowledges  that 
a  strike  would  create  a  national  emergency 
calling  for  Government  Intervention.  Even 
Senator  Tatt  admits  that  the  President  has 
a  perfect  rlghc  to  appoint  such  a  fact-find- 
ing board  and  maybe  "ought  to  appeal  to 
both  sides  to  make  a  further  attempt  to 
aettle  tlUngs."  United  States  Steels  last 
minute  announced  willingness  to  cooperate 
on  condition  that  the  propoeed  fact-finding 
IxMLTd  makes  xu  recommendatlcns  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  secoad  rejection  of  the  President's 
proposal. 

By  calling  co  the  President  to  follow  the 
procedures  laid  down  by  existing  Uw  for 
dealing  with  disputes  Imperilling  national 
health  or  safety.  United  States  Steel  and  the 
companlee  foUowlng  Its  lead  may  have  hoped 
to  embarraaa  him  and  gain  public  support 
for  retention  of  the  emergency  provisions 
of  the  Tart -Hartley  Act.  Including  reeort  to 
Injunctive  relief.  However,  If  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  steel  Industry  Is  forced  to  doae 
down  for  anv  length  of  time,  public  demands 
for  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  dispute* 
creating  national  emergencies  may  well 
eventuate  That  method  of  settling  dlg»- 
eneee  between  management  and  employee* 
would  be  as  unpalatable  to  the  start 
pantoe  as  It  would  be  to  the  steel 


lU.  and  lethlehans— to 

jection  ot  bu  propoaal.  It  Is  otovlouaty  flaere 
•eaalble  to  aStenpl  to  prevent  etieb  aa  Ia- 
terrupUoo  (to  atael  production)  before  it 
•tafia,  tium  to  wait  and  have  the  Oovara- 
meM  ctep  In  after  a  proloatad  Intemiptloo 
has  reached  the  point  where  It  doea  laperU 
the  national  health  and  safety."  Moreover, 
the  caM  agaiaet  fourth  $mM4  wags  lacraases 
and  the  rsaafma  advaaead  for  eompaay  re- 
fusal to  oonildar  demands  for  a  retir«BflBS 
peaalon  system  uader  tha  reopened 
oontract  would  lose  aooe  of  their  " 

froa  repeutloa.    Mor  would  the 

datkma  of  the  propoaed  fact-ftndlaff  board 
be  binding  oo  assenting  oompaalea.  Xa 
short,  the  dlaaeaUng  steel  eonpaalea  ataad 
to  lose  much  more  thaa  they  arji  Ukely  to 
gain  by  a  policy  of  noneooparatfon  precipl- 
Mtlng  a  strike. 

By  taking  a  stand  In  favor  of  tndtistrlal 
warfare  as  the  solution  of  labor  disputes,  the 
heads  of  the  "big  three"  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  poor  strategists.  Not  only  that: 
they  have  shown  a  surprising  disregard  foe 
the  consequences  of  Inviting  a  strike  at  a 
very  critical  stage  of  industrial  readjust- 
ment. If  a  large  part  of  the  steel  Industry 
should  be  forced  to  stispend  operation*.  It 
would  aggravate  the  downturn  in  btisineae 
by  throwing  thotisands  of  men  out  of  work. 
Including  not  only  the  striken  but  sooner 
or  later  the  employees  of  steel -consuming  In- 
dtistrles.  The  loss  of  consumer-purchasing 
power  resulting  from  strikes  In  basic  Indtis- 
trles  puts  a  severe  strain  on  the  econo'nlc 
life  of  the  country  at  any  time.  Under 
present  conditions  It  woiild  not  only  accel- 
erate the  current  downturn  In  business  but 
It  might  convert  what  appears  to  be  a  tem- 
porary recession  Into  a  real  depression. 

A  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  executive  heads  of  the  big 
steel  companies  would  have  precluded  hasty 
action  based  solely  on  a  consideration  ot 
Ixamediate  issues.  That  is  not  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  heads  of  the  steel  indtistry 
should  submit  meekly  to  the  demands  of 
their  employees  for  wage  Increases  aiid  other 
benefits  as  the  price  of  peace.  But  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  try  all  reasonable 
means  o*  reaching  a  settlement  before  re- 
sorting to  a  tug-of-wsT  that  would  merely 
postpone  the  day  when  a  compromlae  of 
aome  kind  will  have  to  be  reached.  Mean- 
while a  prolonged  strike  would  Inflict  heavy 
losses  on  the  Industry,  the  steel  workers,  and 
the  public  at  large. 


Aa  the  PredMent  said,  whan  appealing  to 
the  Big  Three— Unltad  Statea  Steel.  Bepob- 
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EXT1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtscoMsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPWESKNTA 1 1 V  J* 

Wednesdaif,  Julw  13. 1949 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remaxto 
a  timely  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel: 

WSLFaBB  IMBtaUkTtOM 

(By  B.  F.  Tompkins) 

The  Klghty-flrst  Congreaa  behaved  with 
great  tmwisdom  In  paastng  a  new  Federal 
housing  bill. 

By  It*  abject  action.  It  has  advanced— and 
perhaps  confirmed — state  socialism  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Events  will  show  that  the  general  welfare 
has  not  been  aarved. 

Another  howSng  meastire  was  no*  needed 
to  meet  any  existing  emergency. 


Temporary   dlsloeatloas   ta   letrepotttaa 

eaused  by  war  eondltloaa  aad  oiielal 
ttlde.  aad  aggravated  by  rent  eontrols. 
rapldlF  being  corrected;  and  the  great  osajor- 
ity  of  Aiaertean  fanasrs  are  aiapljr  able  to  look 
out  for  ttaeoMalvea. 

But  these  susnttal  f sets  were  Ignored  by 
the  propagaadlata  for  public  hoiMlai— ta- 
untioaally  so,  el  eoursa. 

For.  uadsr  lu  previous  leglslatloa  aad  at 
a  greaa  espeass  o<  MUleaa  of  doUaia.  the  Fed- 
aral  Ooveraaieat  had  eantrtbuted  relaUealy 
Uttle  toward  a  solutfou  of  "beuslag  pro^ 
iMas."  aad  it  would  have  been  polUloally  la- 
espedlent  to  aekaowledge  what  laduatry 
had  done,  or  what  Btatas  aad  eoasaumitiaa 
are  capable  of  dolag. 

By  subsidising  BUU  and  local  authorities, 
the  New  Deal  had  setabUshed  rather  exten- 
sive culonie*  of  prlvUeged  tenant  voter*  in 
crowded  urban  centers,  and  had  assisted  la 
eliminating  eome  altim  areas. 

Btit  theee  perfomanaas  were  wasteful  In 
expenditure  and  created  a  special  problem: 
Federalized  projecu  failed  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  thousands  of  displaced  persons 
who  were  compeUed  to  vacate  the  subataiui- 
ard  premises  that  were  razed  and  whoae  own 
adversltle*  were  increased. 

Moreover,  except  for  Quonset  hut*  and 
ramshackle  cabins  and  barracks  in  undesir- 
able locations,  the  Federal  Government 
erected  little  wartime  hoosli^;  and — apart 
from  financially  hswar4~*'  henefiu  to  vet- 
erans plus  a  few  more  slimi  clearances — tt* 
showing  in  the  postwar  period  ha*  been 
hardly  better. 

Partlctilarly,  the  New  Deal's  sortalfad 
housing  has  been  of  no  value,  and  haa,  la* 
deed,  operated  adversely,  to  the  productive, 
etif -supporting  and  overtaxed  middle  daas. 
which  is  compelled  to  make  its  own  invest- 
ments  in  the  procurenient  of  famUy  dwtfl* 
lugs. 

The  genuine  improveosent  In  hooatog  shsea 
1945 — and  the  ImprovcaaeBt  haa  bean  mors 
than  sabetantlal — Is  doe  entirely  to  the  ef- 
foru  of  free  enterprise,  carrying  on  In  spite 
ot  bureaucratic  restrlctloDS  and  {>olitical  ob- 
stacle*. 

As  a  substitute  for  competitive  capitalism 
and  individual  initiative,  federalized  homing 
ha*  been  and  will  «»itinue  to  be  a  fraud. 
The  new  Federal  housing  leglalattnn  not 
only  retain*  the  imseemly  defect*  ot  the  old. 
but  also  Introduces  Into  our  economy  still 
nkore  '**'"*c*"g  elements. 

Ooojolned  a*  it  mtut  be  with  continued 
rmt  contrala.  It  wiU  hamper  free  enterprise 
in  building  canatroetlan.  force  private  In- 
vestment out  of  the  rental-houatag  field, 
and  make  housing  shortage*,  calling  for  yet 
jxKW  public  housing. 
Qoixe   eeftdsDtly.   the   dlseourageaaent   ot 

haiiiiliU  hm  ttaatf  contains  socialistic  suh- 
■tttutea  for  ventiwe  capital. 

Tht  first  of  these  Is  a  40-year  program 
for  direct  Federal  expenditures  «n  the  forma 
off  granta.  toane,  and  subsidies. 

The  boae  oast  to  the 'Federal  Government 
cannot,  under  the  proTtskms  of  the  blU,  be 
less  than  tl4.000.000.000;  the  tiltimate  cost 
1*  Incalculable. 

The  second  and  mcwe  deleterious  feature 
of  the  bUl  relates  to  State  and  local  finance. 
State  and  local  hotislng  authorities  will 
borrow  money  on  tax-exempt  bonds  which 
win  t)e  uncondltlanally  guaranteed  by  the 
Fsderal  Government. 

Necessarily,  the  Federal  Hotislng  Adminis- 
trator will  t)e  the  Nation's  housing  dicUtor. 
And.  In  case  of  defatilt.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  foreclase  on  any  project.  Itaelf 
becoming  the  landlord. 

Not  only  will  tax-exempt  guaranteed 
bonds  drive  or  draw  private  capital  from 
private  enterprise:  Stat*  and  mimlcipal 
govcrnmenta  wUl  be  encouraged,  and  even 
■ubsldiaed.  to   make   themselvee   vassals   of 
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WMhlngtcn   %t  4  eovtly  Mcrlfloa  of  demo- 
«r»tle  bcm«  rule. 

■I*    At    pr««Rit   TOO    k>c«l    partld- 

JINMlng    KUthortttet   wblch    are    ez- 

[  to  borrow  11.128.000.000  r  y««r  In  tbe 

6  y«an — *  total  of  nearly  97.000.000.000 

to  be  a<kl«d  to  tbe  floating  d«bU  at  8Ut«a 
and  cttlaa  and  to  tbe  oontlngent  llabUttlM  of 
tbe  Padaral  eatablUhment. 

And  tbrre  u  no  reason  to  aHume  that  the 
wtll  end  tben. 

day  taxpayvra  will  bare  to  liquidate 
Ma  tfabta.  unleea  a  nationalist 
iment  ta  to  confiacate  all  tbe 
properties  and  repudlaU  lu  own 
giiarantles. 


SopplciMBUry    CoBTention    to    Broadca 
NortJi  Atlantic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxutois 
XH  THX  8KNATE  OF  TH«  UNITTO  8TATM 

Monday,  July  It  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onantBMMli  oon.sent  to  have  printed  In 
ttM  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoto  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  In  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  52.  the  so-called 
Thomas-Douglas  resolution,  calling  for 
a  supplementary  convention  to  broaden 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
Bent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoas.  as  follows: 

fiTATncxirr  sr  ScMAToa  Paul  H.  Dooolas.  or 
Tt'T«*'>— ,  m  Oftrron  or  tmk  Thomas- 
Dooataa  tumoumom  (8.  Com.  Rss.  U) 
Caixdm  roa  a  SurrLsiuirrABT  Convsmtiom 
To  Bi*'^*— »  TBX  NoMA4M»assioN  Pact 


t.  WWT  TMB  woam  aTUumc  pact  is  DssnusLK 
Tbs  rsaolutlon  which  ta  aponaored  by  Sen- 
ator TwoMAa  and  me  la  not  a  crltlcUm  of  or 
a  Bubstltuts  for  tbe  North  Atlantic  Pact 
which  was  signed  on  April  4  and  wblch  la 
being  submitted  to  tbU  body  for  ratification. 
On  tbe  contrary,  as  my  votee  will  show,  I 
aaa  pvnoally  a  supporter  of  this  pact,  since 
I  feallava  tbat  our  security  would  be  directly 
Mvaaamad  arere  Ruaala  to  atUck  and  take 
•Mr  tbe  countries  of  weatam  Buropa.  We 
•anoot  afford  to  have  a  boatUa  police  state 
face  ua  directly  on  tbe  Atlantic  at  tbe  aame 
time  tbat  It  controla  all  of  Burope.  For  If 
tbat  happened,  we  would  be  directly  threat- 
aaed  and  nnmiminll  prastlgs  in  Latin  Amer- 
lea  and  all  over  tka  world  wowM  be  Increased. 
It  would  mean  tbat  we  would  be  tbe  next 
aubject  of  attack.  We  oould  not  afford  to 
let  thla  happen  wbaa  NMt  Germany  was  tbe 
aggreaaor.  We  caatMt  let  It  happen  now 
when  Oonimunlat  Ruaala  la  tbe  aggreaaor. 

We  bad  aU  hoped  that  the  United  Nations 
would  prove  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  check 
■ggisasliiii  and  to  provide  relative  safety  for 
all.  But  In  practice.  Russia  has  taken  ad- 
lMBiM*  ao  aaaay  ttBMs  of  the  veto  clause  in 
tha  CBartar  of  tha  United  Natlona  and  baa 
been  at  once  ao  aggreaatve  In  her  actlona  and 
so  bitter  In  her  attitude  toward  ua  that  It  Is 
obvious  she  would  refuse  to  let  tbe  Security 
take  action  against  her  even  if  sbs 
epanly  tha  anrsssor.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent western  Burope  from  being  absorbed  by 
tbe  Russian  police  state  and  to  protect  our 
own  safety,  we  have,  therefore,  been  foreed 
to  ttraft  and  ratify  th  North  Atlantic  Fact. 
Tbla  pact  Is  not  a  proposal  for 


It  Is,  Instead,  a  propossl  for  mutual  help  In 
tbe  event  of  attack  by  others.  While  I  real- 
ise that  there  are  risks  which  otir  country 
runs  In  any  such  venttire.  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  far  less  than  the  great  dangers  which 
we  would  suffer  If  we  ref\iaed  to  act.  For 
then  It  would  be  possible  for  Soviet  Russia, 
like  Nasi  Germany,  to  pick  off  the  countries 
one  by  one  and  finally  build  Itself  up  to  the 
point  where  It  would  gravely  threaten  tbe 
very  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  of  democratic  government.  I.  there- 
fore, will  not  only  support  tbe  North  Atlan- 
tic Pact,  but  It  is  also  my  Intention  to  vote 
for  added  appropriations  to  help  tbe  nations 
c€  western  Burope  to  arm  more  effectively. 
All  this.  I  repeat.  Is  not  for  purposes  of 
aggression,  as  Is  sometimes  falsely  charged, 
tout  to  provide  a  better  common  defense. 

Tha  p<kct  and  the  rearmament  of  Burope 
when  taken  together  woxild  appreciably  In- 
crease the  chances  for  peace.  If  western  Bu- 
rope were  divided  and  politically  Isolated 
from  us.  the  warlike  elements  In  Russia  would 
be  tempted  to  atUck  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  In  the  belief  tbat  no  one  would 
come  to  their  aid.  This  would  InevlUbly 
lead  to  war. 

But  If  Ruaala  knows  tbat  tbe  United  States, 
Great  BrlUln.  France.  Italy,  and  the  other 
democracies  are  firmly  Joined  together,  she 
wUl  be  far  leas  likely  to  take  the  aggressive 
and  consequently  war  will  be  much  less  llkdy 
to  occur.  If  tbe  Kaiser  bad  known  In  1914 
tbat  bis  Invaalon  of  Belgium  and  bis  atUck 
on  France  would  r*ng«  against  him  not  only 
Great  BrlUln  but  ultimately  tbe  United 
Stetes  as  well,  he  would  In  all  probability 
not  have  plunged  Burope  and  tbe  world  Into 
war.  Had  Hitler  known  tbat  hla  Invaalon  of 
Poland  would  bring  Great  BrlUln  and  finally 
tbe  United  States  against  blm.  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  taken  tbe  fatal  step. 
It  was  tbe  belief  on  tbe  part  of  both  the 
Kaiser  and  of  HlUer  that  America  would 
sund  docilely  by  and  let  them  complete  tbelr 
conqueste  which  helped  to  lead  their  nation 
and.  In  part,  the  world  to  destruction. 

Similarly  If  Rusala  were  to  believe  tbat  we 
would  Isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  tbe 
world,  tbe  Russian  undercover  agenu  would 
be  quick  to  promote  revolutions  and  tbe  Rua- 
slan  troops  would  be  quick  to  march.  Our 
ratification  of  the  Nortb  Atlantic  Pact  serves 
notice  on  the  Kremlin  tbat  It  cannot  get  by 
with  any  such  policy,  and  It  abould,  there- 
fore, act  as  a  deterrent  to  war  and  should 
definitely  serve  to  promote  peace. 
s.  WHAT  THB  t»ossA»-aooafcAa  pacvoaALS  DO 
But  much  aa  I  favor  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  I  do  not  ballave  It  should  stand  alone. 
I  believe  we  should  also  show  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  aggresBlon  everywhere  that  It  Is 
threatened  and  not  merely  In  western  Bu- 
rope. Greece,  and  Turkey.  I  believe  we  should 
make  a  strong  effort  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions a  more  effective  agency  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. It  has  recently  dona  splendid  service 
In  reducing  tensions  In  areas  numbering  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  population.  It  has  five 
teams  of  concUlators  and  obssrvsra  in  tbe 
field  I  refer  particularly  to  Ite  work  In  pro- 
moting agree mente  betwaan  tha  Jews  and 
Arabs  over  Palestine  and  between  India  and 
Pakistan  over  Kaabmlr.  It  has  helped  to 
make  tbe  Duteb  mora  reasonable  tn  Indo- 
nesia, although  the  real  test  on  this  matter 
•till  lies  ahead  It  waa  through  tbe  United 
Nations  that  Rusala  could  sue  for  peace  by 
lifting  tbe  Berlin  blockade  without  losing  too 
much  face  .n  the  process. 

The  United  Natkms  Is  now  about  to  set  up 
tU  own  guard  force  to  protect  Ite  mlaalons  In 
the  field  which  wLU  esUblisb  tbe  prtxKlple  of 
an  Independent  world  poUca  force. 

Tha  OnMad  NaUona  Is  also  vaiuabla  aa  a 
forum  for  dlMRHilng  oonfilcting  interesU  and 
for  creating  world  public  opinion.     It  has 


malntelned  a  semblance  of  unity  In  a  world 
torn    by   Ideological   differences    and   recon- 
strtictlon  problems.     The  cluster  of  welfare 
and  economic  sgencles  which  have  grown  up 
around  it  are.  despite  all  difficulties,  doing 
good   work.     lU   trusteeship   department   Is 
giving  hope  to  millions  of  colonial  peoplea. 
But  due  primarily  to  the  Rusalan  attitude 
and  the  rl^ht  of  the  large  sUtes  to  a  veto  In 
tbe  Security  Council,  It  cannot  stop  aggrea- 
alon  ^alnat  the  wish  of  a  great  pouer.    The 
reeolutk»  which  Senator  Tscmas  and  I  have 
Introduced  Is  designed  to  help  It  do  Just  tbat. 
Building  on  suggestions  originally  advanced 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Flab  Armstrong  and  by  the 
American  Association  for  tbe  United  Nations, 
and  carrying  out  the  principles  cf  the  Van- 
denberg  resolution  of  July  1&48,  It  calls  for 
our  taking  the  lead  In  submitting  a  supple- 
menUry  convention  to  all  members  of  tbe 
United  Nstlons.    Tbe  nations  which  sign  this 
convention  would  thereby  agree  that.  If  any 
nation  took  the  aggreaslve  and  tbe  Security 
Council  refused  to  act,  tben  the  signatory 
powers  would  agrsa  to  take  concerted  action 
against  thU  aggreaaor  upon  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Including  three  of  tbe  so-called  Big  Five. 
Furthermore,  such  an  agreement  would  Item- 
ise In  advance  the  specific  forces  wblch  each 
nation  would  set  aside  to  restrain  such  an 
aggrecaor  and  hence  would  create   tbe   nu- 
cleus of  an  International  police  force. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  emphasised  tbat 
such  a  supplementary  convention  wotild  not 
Interfere  with  a  nation's  right  of  self-defense 
wblch  Is  expressly  reserved  under  article  61 
of  tbe  United  Nations  Charter.  This  right 
of  self-defense  can  be  exercised  either  Indi- 
vidually by  a  country  or  collectively  through 
such  arrangemenu  as  the  North  Atlantic  se- 
curity pact  or  the  {."xt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
South  and  North  America 

a.  THB  Mxarrs  or  an  orrsBHATiOHAL  homas- 

CBZaSIOM   PACT  UNDKB  THK  CNITXO  MATIOM8 

What  then  may  be  said  to  be  ine  merlte  of 
this  proposal? 

1.  It  alms  to  universalize  the  principle  that 
aggreealon  ta  a  crime  against  the  law  of  tbe 
world  and  should  be  put  down  by  a  police 
force.  Tbe  aggressor,  under  this  resolution, 
would  not  merely  be  attacking  another  cctin- 
try  and  hence  starting  a  war  against  a  nation 
or  alliance.  It  would  Instead  be  attecklng 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  could  t>e  put  down 
by  a  police  force  organized  to  preserve  tbe 
peace. 

Such  a  proposal  would  make  a  great  moral 
appeal  to  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
who  are  opposed  to  aggnsslon  and  t>elleve  It 
should  be  stopped  by  law.  but  who  shrink 
from  tbe  Idea  of  allUnces  as  the  best  method 
of  protection  Ultimately.  If  tbe  world  Is  to 
stirvlva  and  prosper,  there  must  be  an  effec- 
tive world  system  of  law  which  by  putting 
down  aggression  will  enable  tbe  peoples  to 
live  In  peace.  Such  a  system  of  law  ahoxild 
be  as  universal  within  the  world  as  our  na- 
tional systems  are  operative  within  a  country. 
Neceasary  as  regional  alliances  are  to  fur- 
nlah  protection,  they  should  not  be  a  perma- 
nent substitute  tor  thst  universal  system  to- 
ward which,  deaplte  all  dlfficulUes,  mankind 
la  nevertheless  groping.  The  method  pro- 
posed by  Senstor  Thomas  and  by  me  would 
cooscrve  tbe  Pan-American  and  Nortb  At- 
lantic Pacta  but  would  move  out  beyond 
them  toward  a  universal  pooling  of  force  and 
law  to  pravent  aggression  everywhere. 

The  proposed  tmlvarsal  pact  has  this  fur- 
ther advantage  over  a  regional  alliance  in 
that  the  declalon  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
act  of  sggTsssUiii  has  occurred  la  to  be  mada 
by  a  comparatively  neutral  body  rather  than 
by  partlsa  who  are  more  immedUtaly  con- 
eamed.  It  la.  therefore,  more  likely  that 
Justice  will  be  done.  Our  policy  is  peace  un- 
der the  rule  of  law.    That  Is  why  we  Joined 
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tiM  Ytelted  Nations  and  have  sought  to  make 
tt  cflsetlve.  That  is  behind  our  national 
foreign  poUcy  and  the  regional  alliances.  It 
Is  what  Senator  Thomas  and  I  are  seeking 
to  further  under  our  resolution. 

S.  It  wotild  reassure  countries  which  are 
ouUlde  tbe  North  Atlantic  Pact  by  letting 
them  know  that  we  have  not  deserted  them 
and  would  strengthen  their  hands  In  resist- 
ing   Russian    or    other   aggressors.     Among 
these  countries  may  be  mentioned  the  na- 
Uons  of  tbe  Near  Bast  and  of  tbe  Pacific 
There  Is  grave  danger  that  In  our  present 
asal   to   prevent   Russia   from   taking   over 
western  Burope,  we  may  ignore  the  danger  of 
Russian  expansion  In  Asia  and  tbe  Near  East. 
While  we  have  been  checking  Communist 
expansion   in   western    Europe,    the   Chinese 
CommunisU  have  rapidly  been  taking  over 
that  coimtry.     While  they  will  have  a  bard 
task  to  digest  tbat  huge  country  and  may 
develop    separatUt     tendencies    which    wUl 
cause  tbem  to  split  with  Moecow,  It  would 
bs  onaafe  for  us  to  depend  on  these  possi- 
bilities.    There   la.   Indeed,   a  strong   likeli- 
hood tbat  they  may  soon  Intensify  their  cam- 
paign within  Indonesia  and  India  and  that 
their  armies  may  within  not  too  long  a  time 
threaten  these  countries  from  without.    Iran 
Is  apparently  In  constant  danger  of  this' type 
and   were   It   not  for  the  Truman   doctrine 
Turkey  wotild  be  similarly  exposed.     A  uni- 
versal  pact  of   this   nature   would   be  open 
to  these  regions.     It  should  furnish  them 
with  approximately  as  great  protection  as  a 
■arles  of  regional  pacts  between  us  and  geo- 
graphical groups  of  nations.     But  it  would 
do  so  without  being  exposed  to  the  criticism 
tbat  it  was  provocative  toward  Russia.^    It 
would  consequently  be  easier  for  these  coun- 
tries like  India.  Slam,  Korea,  and  Indonesia 
to  Join  an  Inclusive  agreement  than  an  ex- 
clusive one.  aince  it  would  expose  tbem  to  less 
criticism  from  their  own  people. 

3.  Such  a  pact  would  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  great  propaganda  value  In  India. 
Indonesia,  and  the  democracies  of  the  South- 
west Pacific  such  as  the  PhUipptnes.  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  Russian  propa- 
gandtate  in  the  Pacific  are  actively  misrepre- 
santlBg  American  purposes  and  tbe  motives 
behind  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  They  are 
representing  the  piwrt  as  a  purely  Exxropean 
and  American  ooncem  in  which  the  signatory 
nations  are  only  Influenced  by  their  nstlonal 
Intereste.  This  contention  Is  untrue  but 
tbe  Communists  have  had  mcMre  success  than 
they  deserve. 

Snsh  a  aupplsnicntary   convention    as   Is 
laHinasil  womsarve  to  reaasive  these  people 
that  we  are  still  seeking  to  prevent  war  In 
their  area  of  the  world  aa  well   as  In  the 
North  Atlantic.     Peoples  and  countries  such 
as  India  who  might  wish  to  be  neutral  in  a 
■tn^tgle  between  the  United  Sutes  and  Rus- 
sia woiUd  then  have  a  direct  Interest  In  a 
general  pledge  which  would  make  them  not 
merely  beneficiaries  but  also  partners  in  tbe 
prevention  of   aggression.      The   free  world 
should  thus  get  effective  allies  and  the  over- 
aU  strength  at  those  who  want  to  Uve  In 
peace  would  be  especially  helpful  In  the  case 
of  India,  the  IndonesUn  Republic.  Burma. 
Siam,  and  any  democratic  government  which 
may   devslop    out    of    French    Indo    China. 
These  paopiee  and  nations  tend  to  feel  boa- 
tile  toward  tboae  nations  in  western  Burope 
wblch  have  governed  these  countries.      The 
color  prejudices  which  the  white  races  have 
unfortunately    carried    to    Asia    are    barriers 
which  already  hamper   us   In  getting  these 
peoples  to  slds  with  the  free  nations  against 
Communist  aggression.     This  has  been  par- 
tially offset  by  our  unselfish  policy  of  giving 
the  PbUipplnes  tbelr  freedom.    But  It  is  stUl 
an  impediment  and  a  ground  for  suspicion. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  south- 
west Asia,  since  my  division  did  all  lU  fight- 


ing on  the  smaU  islands  of  the  Padflc.     But 
from  what  I  can  learn.  I  believe  It  will  be 
fatal  If  we  permit  the  people  of  those  coun- 
trlss  to  believe  tbat   the  struggle  there  Is 
merely  aa  to  whether  Bnasla  or  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Buropean  Imperialisms  will 
dominate  that  area.      Under  those  circum- 
stances they  are  likely  to  say  that  they  do 
not  care  which  side  wins.      The  best  hope 
would  seem  to  be  In  convincing  the  people 
of  southwest  Asia  that  the  United  States  does 
not   want   to  dominate   them  and  that  we 
will  help  them  to  prevent  the  Rxisslans  or 
anyone  else  from  taking  them  over.     Under 
the  proposed  plan,  they  would  become  full- 
fledged  partners  In  the  pact  and  would  con- 
tribute to  their  own  protection.     By  recog- 
nizing them,  we  will  strengthen  the  newly 
developed  nationalisms  of  this  area  to  resist 
foreign    aggression   so   tbat    they    may   lead 
their  own  lives.    In  this  way.  Rtisslan  aggres- 
sion   could    be    exposed    In    Its    real    light; 
namely,  as  an  Imperialist  attempt  by  a  for- 
eign power  to  crush  the  nationalism  of  south 
and  southwest  Asia.      It  would  prevent  the 
Rtisslans    from    disguising    themselves    as    a 
native    movement    to   free    the   yellow    and 
brown  races  from  white  domination. 

In  this  connection  of  course  It  is  vitally 
Important  that  we  do  not  permit  the  Dutch 
again  to  break  faith  with  the  Indonesian 
nationallsU.  That  would  be  fatal  and  would 
almrst  Lneviubly  deliver  Java  and  Sumatra 
to  the  Communists.  But  If  nationalism  can 
be  recognised  In  Indonesia  and  In  French 
Indo  China  along  the  lines  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  India,  and  if  we  can  help  to 
throw  around  these  countries  the  generalized 
protection  proposed  In  our  resolution,  we 
shall  have  gone  far  to  enlist  the  forces  of 
nationalism  and  the  peoples  of  the  east  on 
our  side,  and  this  side.  I  again  repeat.  Is 
merely  the  side  of  peace  and  orderly  self- 
development. 

4.  WHAT  wnx  aXJSSIA  DO? 
The  first  question  which  everyone  is  like- 
ly to  ask  about  such  a  proposal  Is,  "What 
will  Russia  do?"  It  will  be  seen  that  Rus- 
sia and  its  satellites  would  be  Invited  to  Join 
the  universal  pact  along  with  all  the  other 
nations  and  would  be  equaUy  eligible  tor 
membership. 

But  would  ahe?  Here  let  it  be  said  that 
"if  Rtissla  did  Join,  she  would  subject  herself 
to  a  common  rule  of  law.  Along  with  the 
other  nations  she  would  be  willing  to  be 
Judged  by  the  assembly  and  If  found  guilty 
by  two-thirds  of  Its  members,  would  agree 
to  abide  by  tbe  decision.  If  Russia  were  to 
agree  to  such  a  proposal.  It  would  be  a  big 
step  forward  toward  peace.  It  would  give 
great  reassurance  to  people  everywhere  and 
it  would  establish  the  United  Nations  as  a 
powerful  International  agency.  By  freeing 
the  United  Nations  from  the  veto  It  would 
clothe  that  body  with  real  power  and  re- 
sponslbilltv.  I  believe  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites should  be  given  this  chance  to  cooper- 
ate and  we  can  onlv  pray  tbat  she  would  ttim 
over  a  new  leaf  and  sign  the  convention  in 
good  faith. 

Tet  It  Is  more  probable  that  Russia  would 
refuse  to  coiiaent  to  the  two-thirds  rule  and 
hence  probably  woxild  not  Join.  Russia  has 
again  and  again  said  that  she  would  not 
consent  to  any  weakening  of  the  veto  power 
and  It  Is  hard  to  picture  her  changing  this 

policy. 

But  what  harm  would  be  done  by  this? 
The  non-Communist  nations  would  in  all 
probabUity  Join  in  such  a  universal  pact  and 
we  could  build  mutual  protection  with  them. 
Moreover,  Russia's  refusal  to  Join  would  dis- 
tinctly weaken  her  in  the  propaganda  war 
which  she  Is  waging  for  the  loyalties  of  man- 
kind. It  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  ex- 
plain away  her  unwillingness  to  abide  by  a 
coUective  decision  and  in  consequence  she 


would  still  fiirther  lose  prestige  in  Europa. 
tha  Americas  and  the  Near  and  Far  Baai. 
Such  a  proposal,  therefore,  even  if  tmsuc* 
ceasftil  in  attracting  Russia  wotild  be  of  great 
propaganda  as  well  as  practical  value  to  us. 
But  even  If  Russia  refused  to  sign  the  pro- 
posed supplementary  convention  she  would 
still  be  a  member  of  the  United  NaUons  with 
all  the  rlghU  and  privileges  which  she  now 
possesses.     In   this  case   we   would   have   a 
league  of  peace  Inside  tbe  United  Nationa. 
Tbe  outer  rim  of  members  would  still  be  un- 
der the  veto-  provision  but   tbe   inner  core 
would  be  subject  to  the  more  effective  two- 
thirds  rtile.     Those  who  cboee  to  enter  tha 
Inner  group  would  really  be  progressing  from 
the  first  to  the  second  degree  of  international 
cooperation. 

».  THX  VALUX  or  AK  llCnaKATlOKAL  POLKS 


Ftor  tbe  United  Nations  to  be  effective.  It 
mijst  have  ready  a  sufficient  police  force  to 
put  down  at  least  small  acte  of  aggression. 
Unless  it  has  this  Its  decisions  will  tend  to  be 
ineffective.  We  had  all  hoped  that  an  Inter- 
national police  force  would  have  been  created 
before  this  but  again  due  to  Rtissian  opposi- 
tion, this  proposal  has  been  strangled.  Be- 
cause of  Russia's  veto  power,  it  Is  evident  that 
she  will  continue  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
such  a  force  and  will  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions helpless  except  for  Its  moral  force  and 
the  small  guard  detaU  which  I  hsvs 
mentioned. 

But  the  device  which  Senator  Thomas  and 
I  are  advocating  gete  arotind  this  difficulty. 
We  do  not  ask  the  United  Nations  as  such  to 
set  up  this  intemstlonal  police  force.     We 
are  merely  asking  that  those  who  sign  tha 
supplementary     convention     designate     tne 
military  units  which  they  will  furnish  upon 
the  call  of  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly.    In 
this  way,  the  Russian  veto  will  be  Inoperative 
and  tlie  United  Nations  can  be  furnished  with 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  force  which  It  needa. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  force  in- 
volved will  be  designated  In  advance.    This 
last  point  is  very  Important.    Tor  If  merely  a 
general   pledge   Is   ^ven   to   provide   troops, 
planes,  etc..  but  no  specific  unite  or  elemenU 
are  designated,  tbe  delay  In  assembling  the 
force  will  be  so  great  that  the  effectiveness 
will  be  lost.    By  designating  the  precise  ele- 
ments In  advance,  the  assembling  of  the  In- 
ternational force  wUl  be  greatly  hastened  and 
Its  effectiveness  increased.    The  size  and  com- 
position   of    this   fsrce    will,    of    course,    be 
arranged  by  negotiation  and  conference  with 
the    other '  powers    and    the    advice    of    tha 
Senate  can  and  should  be  used  In  this  con- 
nection. 

S.    StTMMAST 

The  Thomas-Douglas  resolution  seeks  to 
give  to  our  country  and  to  the  world  tha 
security  and  cooperation  which  we  thought 
we  were  getting  when  we  helped  to  create 
the  United  Nations.    Fear  It  should  never  ba 
forgotten   that   the   Charter   of   the   United 
Nations  declares  that  the  first  purpose  of  the 
United   Nations    is   "to    maintain    Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  to  that  end,  to 
take  effective  collective  measxires  for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  threate  to  the  peace 
and  for  the  suppression  of  acU  of  aggression 
or  other  breaches  of  the  peace  and  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Interna- 
tional law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  In- 
ternational   disputes    or    situations    which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

That  Is  what  we  agreed  to  when  we  ratified 
the  Charter.  But  due  to  structural  defects 
In  that  Charter  and  to  the  Russian  attitude, 
we  have  faUed  to  realize  that  purpose. 

If  the  Thomas-Douglas  resolution  were 
adopted  and  carried  out  we  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  these  purposes.    We  would  not  try 
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prapoM  by  wrmpplnc  tta* 

Hatlaes  ta  •  St  of  pcmlane*  or  dl*- 

Bother  we   adopt   the   more  eoo- 

attitude    o*    building  within    the 

truclui^  ol  tbe  United  Mattona  an  open  a>- 
jpp^uMwi  of  naUona  ortanlaed  to  prcaerr* 
tte  paaee  by  pooltef  fore*  ac»inst  any  coun- 
try which  by  a  two-thlrda  toU  Including 
three  of  the  Big  FtTt.  hM  b«n  adjudged  the 
■ginTir  No  nation  la  aadtiaed  U  It  wlshea 
toeooMln.  The  gatM  ar«  open.  The  United 
lagtHmt  can  continue  a«  >«tori.  but  within 
II  win  *•  etwit*!  a  atUl  ftroMr  core  of  na- 
to  UM  pooled  force  against  ag- 
b«nc«  aenrtng  to  deter  It.  A 
I  step  In  the  way  of  buUdlng  up 

1  pollee  will,  at  the  aame  time 

IM  tmkmn.  Both  Senator  Thomas  and  I  hope 
that  tlMM  WW»*fH  *U1  be  seriously  and 
sympatbvtieaUT  oonaldered  by  the  Senate. 
the  adaatnlstratlon.  and  the  people  of  this 
country.    We  bellere  they  have  merit. 

rot  the  sake  of  completeneas.  I  attach  the 
text  of  the  Thomas-OouglM  rawtuiloo: 
"8«nat«  Concurrent  B«aolutk»  8(2 
Wlmiiaa  the  United  State*  by  repeated 
tftelaratlons  and  actions  has  clearly  com- 
■iAtt«d  Itself  to  the  principle  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  can  only  be  pre— nrsd  by  the 
UM  ot  pooled  forcvs  to  rwUt  and  to  deter  ag- 
fTMiion;  aiMl 

■■WbefeM  tn  furtherance  at  this  principle 
the  United  Sta  es  h«s  cooperated  whole- 
heartedly In  tbf  tormtiJstlon  and  actlvltlea 
Ol  tiM  Ohlted  Nations.  In  the  pact  of  Rio 
«•  J«— In  which  was  dwlfnwl  to  protect 
Um  ABMrlean  hemisphere  from  attack  and 
%  now  eoalderlng  ratiflcatlon  of  the  North 
AUantte  Security  Pact  which  Is  similarly  de- 
igned to  protect  from  assault  states  border- 
ftg  and  adjaoent  to  the  Atlantic;  and 

"WbsfWM  aii  the  members  of  the  United 
|s^«f5-.*  are  txnind  to  refrain  in  their  Intar- 
nftt«*«">»'  relations  from  the  threat  or  um  d 
term  ^itaM  tk*  tMrttanal  integrity  or  po- 
UtloAl  tedap«»4aM«  o(  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  mauvner  Ineonslstent  with  the  pur- 
poMS  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  give  the 
United  Natkjos  every  assistance  In  any  ac- 
tt  takes  In  accordance  with  the  present 
to  carry  out  lU  purpoaM:  and 

^orpoM  of  the  United  Na- 

,  te  to  —  Inttln  latcniatlonal  peace  and 

security  and  to  that  end  to  tske  effective 
artlartiTt  mntrr-r-  for  the  prevention  and 
of  threau  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
of  acu  of  aggreaalon  or  other 
I  of  the  peace,  and 

iba  Cluirter  permits  membar 
state*  to  svpptaMant  the  prorlalona  of  the 
Charter  by  regional  or  general  arraBfnMBta 
for  collective  saU-tf*(*nM.  and  aueh  an  ar- 
rangement can  give  the  General  Assembly 
powers  normally  tserelMd  by  the  Sectirity 
Council;  and 

*-Wb«r«as  ths  General  AsMmbly  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  capable  of  meeting  on  short 
nottoe  and  acUng  promptly  and  JtisUy  to 
tf«««rmlne  the  fsct  ot  agtrsMlon  when  the 
Security  Council  Is  prevented  from  taking 
action  i^alnst  aggreeslon  becauM  of  the  vot- 
ing proceduree  requiring  unanimity  of  the 
prtndpa]  powers  to  authorlM  military  action; 
and 

"Wbereas  the  SenaU  Resolution  238  of  June 
11.  IMS,  In  addition  to  favoring  the  aeMCla- 
tloo  c€  the  United  SIntM  with  reglooal  ar- 
rangements In  accordance  with  the  purpocM 
and  prlnclplM  of  the  Charter,  urged  ths 
United  SUtM  to  make  clear  lU  determina- 
tion to  exerclM  lu  right  of  collective  Mlf- 
litftnet  under  article  81  ihould  any  attack 
oeeor  aCecttng  its  national  security;  to  con- 
trtbvt*  to  tbe  progreaslve  development  of  re- 
gtoaal  and  oOmt  collective  arrangements: 
to  make  maslmum  wUatim  to  obtsln  agree- 
mente  to  provide  the  United  Rations  with 
MUiail  rcrr#s  as  provided  by  the  Charter;  and 
to  ie*arm  the  policy  of  the  United  SutM  to 


achieve    tatematkafial    peace    and    security 
throtigh  the  United  Nations:  and 

•nRThereas    the    national    security    of    the 
United  SUtM  may  be  affected  by  atUcks  In 
areas  other  than  the  AUantlc  area :  Therefore 
be  It 
"Resolved — 

"(l)  That  the  CongreM  reaffirm  Its  faith 
tn  the  United  Nations  as  the  cornerstone 
of  the  International  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  as  an  Institution  which  can  pro- 
gressively be  made  more  adequate  to  assure 
the  security  of  Its  members; 

•  ( 11 )  That  to  this  end  the  CongreM  pledges 
Its  support  to  a  supplementary  agreement 
under  article  81  of  the  Charter  open  to  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  by  which 
the  BlgnatorlM  agree.  If  the  Security  Council 
Is  prevented  from  fulfllUng  lU  dutlM.  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  victim  of  attack  If  requested 
to  do  so  by  s  two-thirds  vole  of  the  General 
Assonbly.  Including  three  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council: 

"(111)  That  such  an  agreement  ahould 
specify  the  forcM  that  each  signatory  egrsM 
to  malnUln.  under  the  spirit  of  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  article  43.  for  Immediate  um  of 
the  United  Nations  (a)  upon  call  of  the 
Security  Council,  or  (b)  upon  call  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  s  two-thirds  vote.  In- 
cluding St  lesst  three  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council; 

"(Iv)  That  iuch  an  agreement  should 
specify  that  If  a  matter  pertaining  to  a 
threat  to  or  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of 
i^gNHlac,  Is  on  the  sgenda  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  Security  Council  Is  pre- 
vented from  fulfilling  lu  duties,  the  signa- 
tories who  are  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required 
to  remove  It  from  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council;  and 

"(V)  That  such  an  agrMment  should  come 
Into  force  when  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
United  NaUons  Including  three  of  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council. 

"Such  an  agreement  shall  not  In  any  way 
Impair  the  Inherent  right  of  the  parties  to 
engage  In  self-defenM  under  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Individually  or 
through  other  collective  arrangements  con- 
sistent with  their  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  or  the  North  At- 
lantic Security  Pact,  or  the  Pact  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro." 


following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  who  de- 
sires to  protect  our  antitrust  laws: 

TO    BCD    COMTIMIOM 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  now 
approved  bills  designed  to  remove  doubts 
as  to  the  lef^allty  per  se  of  noncoUuslve  de- 
livered price  systems  and  absorption  of 
freight  charges.  As  amended  from  the  floor, 
the  HouM  bUl  Is  similar  to  that  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate  If  enacted.  thU  de- 
claratory legislation  should  put  an  end  to 
the  confusion  resulting  from  different  Inter- 
pretations of  court  decisions  outlawing  bas- 
Ing-polnt  systems  and  allay  the  fears  of 
btwlneesmen  that  the  practice  of  absorbing 
freight  chargM  In  good  faith  to  meet  com- 
petition might  subject  them  to  prosecution 
for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

However,  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
InsUted    on    certain    protective    restrlcUons 
limiting  businessmen's  freedom  of  sctlon  to 
meet   competitors'   prices   by   absorption   of 
freight    charges.      The    Senate    Inserted    an 
amendment   proposed   by  Senator  Kefattvib 
to  the  Oliahoney  bill  providing  that  freight 
abaorptlon  to  meet  a  competitor's  price  could 
not  *be  used  as  a  defense  In  any  suit  charg- 
ing that  such  sbeorptlon  would  substantially 
Injure  competition.     The  House  bill,  as  re- 
ported    out     of     committee,     omitted     this 
ai^iendment.  but  It  was  subsequently  modi- 
fled  to  Include  a  provision    (considered  by 
i^nfiV*  Ksrsxrva  to  be  better  than  bis  own 
aaMMteentl     intended     to    protect    small- 
tafOiteaai  men   against   discriminatory   kinds 
of  pricing  banned  by  the  Robinson -Fatman 
Act.      In   others   words,   the   House   amend- 
ment would  make  It  Illegal  to  abw>rb  freight 
charges.  In  any  case.  If  such  action  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  Roblnson-Patmsn  Act. 
In  our  opinion,  this  qualificstlon  was  eaMn- 
tlal  to  avoid  weakening  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
msn Act.     That  certainly  was  not  the  pur- 
poM  of  the  HouM  In  approving  a  clarifying 
measure.     In   trying   to  clear   up   the   con- 
fusion about  the  legality  of  delivered  pricing 
syetems  and  freight  absorption  neither  the 
HouM  nor  the  Senate  has  any  Intention  of 
removing    safegiiards    against    monopolistic 
or  discriminatory  practices  banned  by  exist- 
ing laws. 


S.  1008 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  oounespo 
Of  THX  UOU8B  or  RBPRIBBNTATIVn 

Mondat.  July  It.  1949 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  passage  of  8.  1008  by  the  House  of 
R«pr«MntaUvw  last  wsek.  there  ha.s 
been  oonstdermble  dteusaion  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  so-called  Carroll  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  These  amendments 
axe  identical  in  purpose  to  the  Kcfauver 
amendments  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  Carroll  amend- 
ments Is  the  preservation  of  the  Robin - 
aon-Patman  Act.  which  has  protected 
small  businett  against  monopolies  for 
more  than  a  decttde. 

A  dear  explanation  of  the  necessity 
for  the  Carroll  amendments  appeared 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  July  14 
Washington  Post.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the 


Braaaan  Fam  Plaa 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

ur  KAMsas 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  RBnOBBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoao,  I 
include  the  following  article  on  the  Bran- 
nan  farm  plan  which  I  recently  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  International  News 
Service : 

I  agree  with  what  Secretary  Brannan  Mys 
as  to  the  need  for  a  strong  prloe-support  pro- 
gram. In  fact  I  am  siire  that  there  Is  sgree- 
ment  among  our  people  generally  on  that 
point. 

Both  political  parties  hsve  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed price  supports  In  their  platforms  and 
In  CongreM  sxjch  leglalatlon  has  hsd  biparti- 
san support.  The  Istest  leglslstlon  placed  on 
the  statute  books— the  Aiken  bill,  titles  n 
and  UT  of  the  Agricultural  Act  ot  IMS — was 
worked  out  Jointly  by  Secretary  Anderson  snd 
bis  asaoclatM  In  the  Departaaent  of  Agri- 
culture, Including  the  then  Aasletant  Secre- 


tary Brannan  and  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Soaate  Committee  on  Agriculture  beaded  by 
Oanator  Aocsm,  of  Vermont.  In  the  same 
CongreM  the  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, unanimously  agreed  in  report- 
ing a  bUl  to  extend  the  existing  price-sup- 
port program — with  slight  modifications — 
for  a  year.  ThU  measure,  which  became  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  constitutes 
the  program  In  effect  during  1949. 

Becatise  we  have  had  comparatively  little 
experience  In  price-support  operations  dur- 
ing periods  of  law  or  declining  prises,  there 
are  naturally  differences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  method,  level  and  extent  of  sup- 
ports. In  my  opinion  most  of  these  differ- 
ences must  finally  be  resolved  through  the 
proceM  of  trial  and  error  and  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  even  reasonably  satisfactory 
results  are  attained. 

The  Brannan  plan  does  not  contain  any 
new  or  revolutionary  ideas.  Everything  in- 
cluded in  It  Is  either  In  existing  legislation 
or  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  agricultural  circles.  Yet  it  created 
a  sensation.  It  has  been  more  widely  dis- 
cussed thaii  ioiy  farm  plan  ever  proposed.  A 
survey  of  the  comment  and  discussion  indi- 
cates that  this  great  interest  Is  due  at  least 
In  part  to  two  things:  the  plan's  unquestion- 
able political  appeal  and  its  questionable  eco- 
nomic soundness. 

The  political  appeal  is  very  well  described 
In  sn  agricultural  supplement  to  the  April 
18.  1949.  Issue  of  the  League  Reporter,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Federation  of  Labors 
League  for  Political  Education,  from  which 
1  quote  as  follows: 

"In  presenting  the  new  farm  program  to 
Congress.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan 
did  the  following: 

"l.  To  farmers  generally,  he  offered  an 
over-all  Oovernment-guaranteed  and  Gov- 
ernment-subsldlwd  income  at  the  attractive 
levels  of  wartime. 

••2.  To  consumers  and  labor  he  offered  low- 
er prices > for  meat,  milk,  fresh  vegetables. 
eggs,  bu^er  and  other  perishable  farm  prod- 
ucts an^  that  represents  the  major  part  of 
the  consumers'  cost  of  living  items. 

'•3.  To  southern  cotton  and  tobacco  grow- 
ers he  offered  a  Oovernment-guaranteed  and 
a  Government-subsidized  program  for  cotton 
and  tobacco  that  would  give  the  farmers  who 
produce  these  commodities  a  t)etter  Income 
than  that  provided  by  the  so-called  90  per- 
cent parity  formula  which  they  have  been 
demanding. 

"4.  To  the  Midwestern  Corn  Belt  he  of- 
fered Increased  Government-subsidized.  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed price  support  levels  for 
meat  animals  (and  most  corn  Is  marketed  in 
the  form  of  meat). 

-5.  To  producers  of  fresh  vegeUbles  and 
fruit  he  offered  for  the  first  time  a  real  and 
permanent  place  in  the  Government -guar- 
anteed and  Government-subsidized  price 
support  system." 

The  article  Is  too  long  to  quote  In  full  but 
the  following  paragraph  Is  also  of  Interest, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  comparison  made 
between  the  Brannan  plan  and  the  OPA.  and 
the    BrltUh    system   of   food   subsidies. 

"The  new  program  of  a  direct  payment  to 
the  farmer  and  lower  prices  to  the  consumer 
U  similar  to  the  system  used  during  the  war 
under  OPA  and  Is  similar  to  the  British  sys- 
Um  which  also  uses  direct  paymenu  of  tax 
monies  to  the  farmar." 

It  may  be  aMumed  from  the  above  that  the 
program  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted 
in  labor  political  circles.  This  Is  confirmed 
by  articles  lauding  the  plan  in  many  labor 
papers  and  by  the  active  and  dominating 
part  taken  by  labor  leaders  at  the  recent 
Democratic  rally  at  Des  MolnM. 

But  before  this  plan  Is  accepted  by  farmers 
and  by  th*  public  they  will  want  more  In- 
(ormatlon  that  has  been  made  available  so 


far.  One  question  as  yet  unanswered  Is: 
What  will  It  cost?  As  described  by  Its  ad- 
vocates the  plan  sounds  like  legerdemain, 
but  It  Isn't.  If  farmers  are  to  have  high 
Incomes  and  consumers  low  food  prices, 
someone  wUl  have  to  pay  the  bill.  What  wUl 
really  happen  In  that  case  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  a  part  of  everybody's 
grocery  bill. 

Secretary   Brannan   says   he   frankly   does 
not  know  what  the  cost  will  be.      Probably 
no  one  knows  but  I  believe  we  can  get  some 
general  ideas.     Various  Interested  #nd  com- 
petent parties  and  organizations  have  made 
an  effort  to  secure  information  on  this  point. 
The  department  of  agricultural  economics 
of   the   University   of   Illinois   has   said:    "It 
could  easily  be  as  much  as  the  total  Federal 
budget  before  the  war."     The  same  depart- 
ment, taking  hogs  as  an  Illustration,  has  esti- 
mated that  hog  supports  alone  might  cost 
$700,000,000    annually,    and    hogs    represent 
only  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  the  output 
of  our  farms.     The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  after  a  study  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan  as  to  milk  alone,  estimated  it  would 
amount   to   $2,480,000,000   annually.     Other 
estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  the  entire  program 
have  ranged  from  two  billions  to  ten  billions 
per  year.     Since  the  advocates  of  the  plan 
have  compared  It  to  the  British  food-subsidy 
program.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
Its  cost  In  1948  was  $2,272,000,000.    Our  popu- 
lation Is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Brit- 
ain, so  the  cost  of  a  similar  plan  here  could 
run  to  more  than  six  billions. 

Secretary  Brannan  has  frequently  said  that 
his  plan  would  cost  the  Treasury  no  more 
than  exlsUng  programs.     In  hU  arUcle  to- 
day he  refers  to  the  potato  program  as  a  hor- 
rible example  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
his  plan  would  be  better  on  potatoes.      His 
ovm  figures,  however,  show  that  under  the 
same  circumstances  It  would  be  more  costly. 
He  estimates  that  in   1948  It  cost  the  tax- 
payers $225,000,000  to  support  prices  to  po- 
tato growers  at  $1.75  per  bushel.    He  says  if 
his  plan  had  been  in  effect  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes  to   consumers  would   have  fallen   to 
about    a   dollar   a   bushel.     He   doesnt   say 
what    It    would    be    to    the    producers,    but 
counting  transportation,  handling  and  mar- 
keting charges.  It  would  be  considerably  leu. 
probably  iSO  cents.      Let's  call  It  75  cents. 
That  would  mean  that  to  support  prices  to 
growers  at  $1.75  as  was  done  last  year,  pay- 
ments of  $1   per  bushel  would  be  required. 
Since     potato     production     was     445.000.000 
bushels  this  would  mean  a  cost  to  taxpayers 
of  $445,000,000  plus  administrative  costs,  or 
double  what  it  actuaUy  did  cost. 

Of  course  I  am  not  defending  the  past  po- 
tato program  with  its  waste  and  destruction. 
It  was  a  hang-over  from  the  war  and  could 
not    be   changed    before    this   year   without 
breaking  wartime  pledges  and  commitments. 
Potato  growers  themselves  recognized  the  sit- 
uation and  recommended  that  changes  be 
made    In    the    program    this    year.      TheM 
changes  have  been  made  by  the  Department 
of   Agriculture  and   it   Is   certain   that    the 
cost  win  be  nothing  like  It  was  last  year. 
Whether  It  will  be  satisfactory  In  other  ways 
can  onlv  be  determined  by  time.    The  point 
Is  that  we  have  gotten  away  from  the  much 
criticized   and   expensive   wartime   program. 
This   brings  up   another  point.     Farmers 
have  never  asked  for  more  than  fair  prices 
based  upon  the  cost  of  the  things  they  buy. 
They  want  farm  prlcM  to  be  In  a  fair  rela- 
tionship   with    other    prices.      That    is    the 
meaning  of  parity,  a  concept  which  has  been 
accepted  by  farmers  and  noufarmers  alike. 
If  parity  prices  are  fair  prlcM  to  producer 
and  consumer,  why  shoiUd  consumers  pay 
less?    Why  should  they  exp)ect  Uncle  Sam  to 
pay  part  of  their  grocery  bill?     Yet  that  is 
what  the  Brannan  plan  Implies.    Do  we  want 
to  establish  that  principle  as  a  part  of  our 
Government  policy  In  peacetime?    And  If  we 


did  establish  It.  would  It  be  poMlble  to  ever 
get  rid  of  it?  The  British  food  subsidy  has 
Increased  every  year  since  1939  and  every 
suggestion  of  even  reducing  It  brings  about 
a  political  crisis.  Would  the  result  be  any 
different  here? 

What  the  farmer  wants  Is  a  farm  program 
which  givM  him  fair  prices  In  the  market 
place — fair  to  him  and  fair  to  consumers. 
He  does  not  want  a  dole  from  his  Govern- 
ment. He  does  not  want  his  Income  to  de- 
pend on  annual  appropriations  out  of  the 
Treasury.  He  doesn't  like  the  uncertainty 
which  this  would  entail  and,  more  important, 
he  doesn't  want  It  from  that  source  in  any 
event. 

Farmers  have  fought  long  and  hard  for 
the  principle  of  parity  and  for  fair  prices 
In  the  market  place.  They  know  that  there 
Is  much  yet  to  be  done  In  working  out  a 
satisfactory  program.  They  want  to  cooper- 
ate in  making  It  better  and  in  keeping  Gov- 
ernment costs  as  low  as  possible. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  the  final 
answer  to  the  problem  of  farm  price  sup- 
ports. I  believe,  however,  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  If  we  continue  title  I  of  the  pres- 
ent act  for  at  least  another  year  and  devote 
our  efforts  In  the  meantime  to  finding  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  Aiken  bill.  I 
am  satisfied  that  U  the  problem  can  continue 
to  be  considered  In  CongreM  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  as  has  been  the  case  in  past  years, 
that  with  the  help  of  farmers  and  all  others 
sincerely  Interested  persons  a  program  fair 
to  both  farmers  and  consumers  will  be  worked 
out. 


GoTerament  as  a  Power  To  Deitroy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1949 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  27. 1878,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia.  Benjamin 
Harvey  Hill,  spoke  in  that  august  body. 
It  is  interesting  that  after  preparation 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1845  and  practiced 
law  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  and  served  in  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives  in  1851 
and  in  the  Georgia  Senate  in  both  1859 
and  1860. 

In  1856  he  was  a  Presidential  elector 
on  the  American  Party  ticket  and  on  the 
Constitutional  Union  Ticket  in  1860.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
In  1861  and  an  advocate  of  the  Union. 
However,  when  the  secession  ordinance 
was  adopted  he.  like  many  others,  ac- 
cepted the  fact  of  secession  and  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate  Pro- 
visional Congress  in  1861  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor in  the  Confederate  Congress  from 
1861  to  1885. 

It  is  interesting  to  further  note  that 
10  years  later  he  was  serving  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  which  he  resigned  to  enter  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1877.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  died  in  1882  before  the  end 
of  his  first  senatorial  term. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  speech 
he  there  delivered  is  so  perUnent  to  our 
present-day  situation  that  I  p'ace  it  be- 
fore you.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  hope  that 
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all  liembert  on  both  ^Idw  of  the  aisle  win 
iJve  It  their  thoufhtful  attcnUon: 


if. 


IBanrpC  titm  a  tpmeh   mad*  by 
Ben>mln  Hju^«T  HUl  In  Um  U.  a 

n.  lerw) 

I  ba««  «td  I  do  aot  draad 

I  o(  power  u>  da- 
•ra    * 


■trala.  and  control  tintm:  but  tbara  »•  a 
,  «•  ouiy  11  dr«ad.  That  eonwra- 
.  r^dwal  Oowmrnmtmx.    Trom  tb* 

__  of  thto  «*!»»•**«■>  *baf*  ^"^  ••• 

nomt«%j.  tf  U  to  aUow«d  to  go  bayood  tha 

lM«a^  tlM  wiD  i»iniiT  llmiu  of  w  powr. 

I  4kMid  inrt>«»f  ao  much  a«  tha  aMMlM  cf 

and  doubtrxil  pow«r»  by  thla  Oo»- 

It  U.  In  my  opinion.  th«  dangar 

to  tba  futura  ot  tbla  country. 

lU  ub  baaura  wa  k««p  It  alwaya  wtthin  ita 

Umiu.     U  tbla  great,  ambltloua.  aTar-grow- 

tam   aofpoaatloo    bacotnaa    oppraaalva.    who 

ilMil  ftit*a  tt?    If  tt  biBOwaa  wayward,  who 

Bball  control  It?     If  It  Wmamm  VBjoat.  who 

Bhall  truat  It?     Aa  aantlnda  OB  tba  country  • 

watch  towar.  Sanators.  1  beaaach  you  watch 

and  guard  artth  alaaplwa  dread  that  corpora- 

ttOQ  whJch  can  make  all  property  and  righta. 

all  Statn  and   paopla.  and   all   liberty  and 

tta  playthmga  in  an  hour  and  Ita  tIc- 


Tkc  NaTal  Reccrd  of  Capt.  Jaaes  E.  Vaa 
ZmbA,  UmIc4  StelM  NavaJ  Retcrye, 
Speaks  far  Itself 

KZTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUntAMA 

IN  TH«  HODS*  OF  BEPRfBBHTATXVM 

Monday.  July  tt.  194$ 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
feMp  the  record  sUalght.  In  the  inter- 
est of  fairness  and  accuracy.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Rxcou  the  naval  record  of 
Ckpt  JAMXS  E.  Vaj«  Zajidt.  United  SUtas 
Naval  Reserve,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  That  record  speaks  for 
Itself. 

I  am  moved  to  take  this  acUoo  be- 
cause of  the  recent  attaclu  made  on  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Vaji 
2U»WTl  and  his  naval  record.  These  at- 
tacks (ollowM  the  introduction  of  Bouse 
lUeoliitlnn  237  by  the  gentleman  from 
r^Mlsjlvania.  That  resolution  provided 
fbr  the  creation  of  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  to  investigate  the  military 
aircraft  procurement,  the  B-36.  and  re- 
lated subjefcts.  The  resolution,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Vaw 
ZaiWTl  told  the  House  at  that  time  was 
bttaed  upon  the  ugly  rumors  and  reports 
concerning  military  aircraft  procure- 
ment and  especially  the  B-36. 

Tbeae  ufly  rumors  and  reports  had 
iMD  Circulated  for  weeks,  erca  moottas. 
•ad  had  been  printed  In  newspapers  and 
macasinaa.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
bad  beard  these  rumors  and  read  ttaese 
newspaper  and  magaatne  reports.  We 
were  all  disturbed  by  them.  Tet.  it  was 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Van  2>]ibt1  who  initiated  an  investiga- 
tion to  esUbttsh  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  rumors  and  reports,  which  added 


up  to  grave  charfes.  But  for  moUves 
known  to  themselves,  certain  people  have 
•ought  to  ridicule  the  action  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vaw 
Zajidt  I  by  belittling  his  naval  record  in 
both  world  wars. 

jnam  Vau  Zaxst  is  not  a  member  of 
my  party,  but  I  believe  that  his  moUve 
in  uffllirtntr  the  resolution  calling  for  an 
investlcauon  of  our  national  defen.se  is 
as  pure  as  the  patriotism  shown  by  his 
naval  record. 

Thoae  of  us  who  have  known  Jimmis 
Vam  Zambt  these  past  many  years  under- 
stand his  devotion  to  his  country  and  his 
advocacy  over  a  period  of  30  years  for 
an  adequate  national  defense.  He  has 
consistently  championed  a  well-coordi- 
nated evenly  balanced  and  powerful 
single  Department  of  National  Defense. 
It  was  his  bill  Introduced  in  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  that  planted  the  seed  for 
unification  of  our  armed  forces. 

Enlisting  in  the  United  SUtes  Navy  in 
April  1917.  as  an  apprentice  seaman. 
Representative  Vah  Zakdt  has  main- 
tained from  that  time  active  status  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  As  an  Enlisted  Reserve  he 
traveled  weekly  for  many  years  from 
Altoona  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  to  attend  drills. 

As  an  indication  of  his  Interest  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  for  the  past  32  years. 
Congressman  Vaji  Zandt  was  awarded 
the  Naval  Reserve  Medal  with  two  bronze 
•tars  symbolizing  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  M  or  more  yesui  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, and  has  attended  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  required  number  of  drills 
annually,  and  completed  his  summer 
traming  cruises. 

The  Navy  Department  has  furnished 
me  with  a  transcript  of  Representative 
Vah  Zaudt's  service  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  covering  a  period  from 
1917  to  date.  He  Is  at  present  a  captain 
In  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Reserve  and 
commands  Volunteer  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers. Brigade  W-1.  at  the  United  SUtes 
Naval  Oun  Factory,  Wastaiadon.  D.  C. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  caD  attention 
to  the  transcript  of  Representative  Vaji 
Z>«iiDT's  naval  service: 

BKUarao  saxvjcs 
1917,  AprU  SO:   Knllatad  in  United  Btataa 
Navy  aa  apprentice  acaaaan. 

1910.  Auguat  a9:  Honorably  dlacbargad  aa 
quartermaatcr  ftrat  claaa.  Served  In  U.  8.  8. 
New  York.  U.  8.  8.  Alb*n^.  U.  6.  8.  Smnta 
Pauia.  Sarvad  In  varioua  ahipa  of  the  armed 
draft  detail.  New  York,  N.  T. 

1921,  July  29:  BnroUad  In  United  Stataa 
Mavai  Beaarve  Porca  aa  quartermaater  firat 
claw,  no  active  duty  other  than  (or  uainlng. 
loas.  July  »:  Honorably  dlacharged  aa 
chief  quartarmaatar.  Sarvcd  yearly  uainlng 
perloda  la  U.  ft.  8.  Wolacriac,  U.  8.  B.  JMna 
Merc9deB.  U.  8.  8.  To^alca. 

192S.  July  39:  ftUlatad  in  United  Statea 
Naval  IHaarva  aa  chief  quartermaater;  do 
active  duty  other  than  (or  uainlng. 

1929.  July  2S:  Hooorably  dlacharged. 
Served  yearly  Uainlng  parioda  in  U.  8.  8. 
L»r4n*r.  U.  8.  8.  Oaiiaa,  U.  8.  8.  ChmrUt  Aut- 
bum:  U.  8.  8.  PiUaaai.  U.  8.  8.  Brooka. 

1929.  July  29:  Bacnllatart  in  United  SUtaa 
Haval  aaaarva  aa  ctaiaf  quartcrnuMter.  no 
actlva  duty  otbar  than  for  Uainlng;  aervad 
ooa  parlod  of  uainlng  duty  in  U.  8.  8. 
JlraekaarMfa. 

198C  Jvly  10:  Dlacharged  under  honorable 
condMkKia. 


19S4.  Augtwt  11:  Reenllatad  In  Naval  Ra- 
rva  aa  cbtaf  quartermaater:  no  active  duty. 

leaa.  Ai«uat  lO:  DUcharged  under  bon- 
orabto  condltlona. 

iges.  September  1:  RecniUted  m  Naval 
Baacrra  aa  chief  quartermaatar. 

1941,  June  1:  Enlletment  tarminatad  to 
aocapt'  appointment  aa  lieutenant,  United 
Statea  Naval  Raaervc. 


omcaa  ai 

1941,   June   2:    Accepted   appointment   aa 
lleuteriant.  United  Statea  Naval  Reaerve. 

1943.  September  38:  Appointed  lletitenant 
commander  for  temporary  aervlce. 

1944.  September  2S:  Appointed  com- 
mander (epot). 

1943.  November  29:  Commander  for  tem- 
porary •errtce. 

1945.  March  21:  Appointed  captain  for 
temporary  aervlce. 

1944,  September  23:  Commander. 

IMfl.  December  23:   Released  from  active 

duty. 

1»4«.  December  23:  Captain  (entitled  to 
have  higheat  grade  and  rank  In  which  aerred 
during  World  War  n.  Public  Law  SOS,  7»th 
Cong.). 

aaips  Am  sTATioira 

United  Statea  Naval  Training  BtaUon.  San 
Diego.  Calif  .  Irom  September  3  to  10.  1941. 

U.  8.  8.  Plunkett  (convoy  eacort  duty  to 
Iceland),  from  December  19.  1941,  to  Janu- 
ary 24.  1942. 

Seventh  Amphtbtoua  Porca.  aouthweat  Pa- 
clflc.  LST  4tS  and  FfiT  457;  UST  445.  duty 
under  ln»tructlon.  November  1  to  December 
7,  1943,  L8T  457.  commanding  oAcer.  Decem- 
ber 7.  1943.  to  February  1.  1944  (combat 
duty ) :  from  November  1.  1943.  to  Pebniary 
1.  1944. 

LST  DlvUlon  40.  commander  (U.  8  8w 
LST  459)  Oagahlp  ( combat  duty)  from  Peb- 
ruary  1  to  October  4.  1944. 

LST  Group  19.  commander  (U  8.  8.  LBT 
474)  (combat  duty)  from  October  6.  1944.  to 
January  19.  194«. 

Kxacutlve  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Civil  Ra- 
latlona  DtvUton.  Washington.  D.  C  from 
March  19  to  December  4.  194«. 

Dealgnated  to  command  the  Orgar.laed 
Surfaca  Battalion  4^.  United  Statea  Naval 
Raaarva.  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  from  January  1  to 
February  28.  1947. 

Authorlaatlon  to  be  aaaoclated  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  Organ  ired  Reaerve  In  a  drill 
pay  fUttw.     March    18.    1947 

Authorisation  to  be  aaaoclated  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  Organized  Reaerve  in  a  drill 
pay  atatua.    Auguat  23.  1947. 

Volunteer  Officers'  DlvUlon  W  1.  aaalgn- 
mant  to  in  a  nonpay  drill  atatua.  October 
81.  1947. 

Authorlxatlon  to  be  aaaoclated  with  a  dl- 
vlalon  of  tha  Volunteer  Reaerve  In  a  drill 
pay  atatua.    December  2.  1947. 

Aasumed  command  Volunteer  Otboen' 
Division  W  1  December  3.  1947  Termi- 
nated March  22.  1948.  by  reaaon  of  tranafer 
within  the  Volunteer  Reaerve. 

Aaalgncd  aa    i  Sbig  oAecr.  Volunteer 

Brigade  W-1.  itaMHMd  t— — — »^  March  23, 
1948.  (Aaalgned  aa  relief  inauuctor  to  Vol- 
unteer Brlgada  W  1.  U.  8.  Naval  Oun  Factory, 
WaahU^tcn.  D.  C.  effective  March  23.  1944.) 
Paclfle  neat.  October  23  to  November  17, 
1947.  Tenth  Naval  DUtrlct.  November  26  to 
December  6.  1948. 

DCCOaATIOMS 

Legion  of  Merit  with  combat  V. 

Brtmaa  Star  Medal  with  combat  V. 

Naval  Reaerve  Medal  with  two  bronae  stara. 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal  with  "Trana- 
port"  elaap. 

American  Defenaa  Service  Medal  with  a 
bronaa  "A." 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Suropean-Afrlcan-Mlddle  Baatern  Cam- 
paign Medal. 
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Aalatte-Padllc  Campalgr  Medal  with  one 
aliver  star  and  two  bronae  stars. 

Wbrid  War  n  Vleaory  ISaaaL 

Philippine  Liberation  Bttboa  with  two 
bronae  stars. 

In  the  fall  of  1941.  Vm  Zahdt.  then  a 
lieutenant.  Naval  Reserve,  was  called  to 
active  duty  and  served  on  the  aircraft 
carrier  Saratoga  an  1  the  cruiser  Chicago 
visiting  all  bases  m  the  Pacific.  IXcem- 
ber  8,  1»41.  he  was  transferred  to  the 
destroyer  Plunkett  in  the  North  Atlantic 
convoy  and  escorted  ships  to  England, 
Iceland,  and  Russia.  He  resigned  his 
congreKkMULl  seat,  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained aaHgnment  in  the  forward  Pacific 
area,  where  he  remained  until  January 
25.  1M<. 

While  In  •ervice  Representative  Van 
ZawDT  was  twice  promoted,  each  time  in 
__  lition  of  his  courage,  and  leader- 

j>,  his  skill,  navigation  and  gunnery 

cfBclency,  and  each  ad>  ancement  carried 
stih  tt  additional  responsibility  which 
he  readily  asMimed. 

As  commander  of  LST  Group  19.  he 
landed  Navy,  Marine  and  Army  combat 
units,  and  serviced  them,  at  Lac.  Pinsch- 
hafen.  Cape  Gloucester.  Saidor.  Ad- 
miralty Islands.  Hollacdia.  Aitape.  Tan- 
ahmerrah  Bay.  Waake-Sarmi.  Biak, 
Notfafoor.  Cape  Sansapor.  Morotal, 
Leyte.  Mindoro.  Lingayen  Gulf.  Parang, 
Tarakan,  Brtinei  Bay.  Balikpapan.  Yoko- 


Tbe  daring,  valor  and  efficiency  with 
which  he  carried  out  the  foregoing  ta5ks 
waa  from  Capt.  R.  M.  Scruggs,  USN., 
canmander.  Flotilla  No.  7.  <LST)  the 
following  commendation: 

Tou  have  made  a  record  for  D-Day  partl- 
clpation  and  troopa  and  cargo  carried,  that. 
In  my  opinion,  no  other  ftotllla  can  equal. 
You  have  been  bombed,  shelled  and  tor- 
pedoed. i>ut  the  flrea  were  extln«uiahed.  tha 
bolea  plugged  and  not  a  ahi^  haa  been  loat. 

While  a  lieutenant  commander.  Van 
Zandt  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
(combat)  medal  by  Vice  Adm.  T.  C.  Kin- 
cald,  commander.  Seventh  Fleet,  which 
citation  reads: 

POr  dlatlnguUhlng  himself  by  exception- 
ally merltorloua  aervlce  aa  commander  of  a 
dlviaion  of  LST'a  engaged  In  sustained  op- 
eratlona  against  the  enemy  in  the  forward 
areaa  of  tba  Soutbweet  Pacific  from  Decem- 
ber 1943  until  July  1944.  Aa  an  echelon 
commander  of  assault  waves  and  resupply 
groupa.  subject  to  enemy  air  attack  and  gun- 
flra  he  courageously  and  aggressively  led 
hia  shlpa  in  carrying  out  their  assigned 
taaka  and  thereby  contributed  materiaUy 
to  the  succcat  of  amphibious  operations  In 
the  Blamardc  Archipelago  and  New  Guinea. 
His  splend'.d  performance  of  duty  was  In 
keeping  with  the  higheat  traditions  of  tha 
Navy  of  the  United  Statea. 

As  the  commander  of  Group  19.  Flo- 
tilla 7.  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Fleet. 
Representative  Van  Zaivdt  was  awarded 
the  bronze  star  medal  with  a  combat  iV) . 
The  citation  follows: 

For  merltoMota  aanrlce  in  action  against 
caamy  Japanaaa  ftanaa  while  serving  with 
the  Seventh  Amphibious  Force  In  the  Pacific 
war  area,  from  July  1944  to  Avurust  1945. 
Actively  panlclpattr.g  m  amphibious  land- 
ings In  tba  Philippine  Islands  area.  Captain 
(then  Commander)  Vak  Zandt  ably  led  the 
ablpa  at  LST  Oroup  19  during  the  assault 
on  White   Baach.    Lingayen   Gulf,    en    Jan- 


uary 9-10.  194S.  ^e9oIute^y  hearMng  his 
sels  In  the  face  of  enemy  fkiw  and 
fully  unloadlrig  equipment  and  mppllea 
despite  the  constant  danger  of  artillery  Are 
by  day.  mortar  lire  by  night,  and  strafing 
attacks  by  enemy  planes  dtirteg  the  24- 
hour  beaching  period.  Throogh  his  Insptrtng 
leadership,  aound  |«adgment,  and  eealots 
devotion  to  the  fuIflBBwat  of  this  vital  mls- 
,  Cbptain  Va!v  Zawot  rendered  tnvaltiable 
to  our  forces  on  the  beachhead  &vr- 
Ing  the  early  critical  stage  at  the  operattao 
and  contributed  Immeasrirably  to  Its  orer-all 
succeaa.  *  His  gaUant  ccmduct  throughout  was 
In  keeping  with  tha  highest  traditiooa  of 
the  United  8tat«a  naval  aervlce. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  of  Representative 
Van  Zakdts  naval  service  over  a  period 
of  32  years  should  reveal  to  anyone  that 
he  is  not  an  armchair  Naval  Reserve 
officer  and  that  the  rank  of  captain  he 
holds  today  was  earned  by  his  loyalty  to 
his  country  and  devotion  to  duty. 

I  commend  Congressman  Van  Zakot's 
naval  record  to  all  fair-minded  people, 
for  it  is  an  eloquent  answer  to  the  carping 
criticism  of  those  who  make  such  attacks 
for  reasons  known  but  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  I  have  made 
these  remarks  and  observations  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fair  play  and  justice. 
Partisanship  does  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration when  unjustified  attacks  are 
made  on  any  Member  of  this  House  and 
his  motives  impugned  whether  he  be 
Democrat  or  Republican.  If  he  is  an 
American  that  is  enough  for  me.  and  I 
believe  Jnarr  Van  Zandt  is  a  good 
American. 


Obscrratioas  af  a  Rescrrist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FToamt 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPR£SKNTATIVSS 

Thvrsdav.  Julw  14.  1949 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in 
the  July  issue  ot  the  Reserve  Officer 
Magazine  a  most  Interesting  article 
which  points  to  the  heart  of  much  of  the 
difBculiy  encountered  in  maintaining  a 
first  line  Army  Reserve  organization.  It 
is  entitled  "Observations  of  a  Reservist," 
and  is  written  by  Capt.  David  Brinegar. 
I  recommend  its  reading,  and  further.  I 
recommend  that  something  be  done 
about  the  things  pointed  out. 


oasxavAiiowa  at  a  aaanvisT 
(By  capt.  David  Brinegar,  Ca-Rea) 

The  Reserve  program  badly  needs  soma 
fundamental  changes. 

It  needs,  for  instance,  a  change  in  the  pay 
plan,  so  that  any  ofllcer  who  attends  a  train- 
ing session  can  do  so  with  the  assurance  he 
will  draw  pay. 

It  also  needs  some  revision  In  the  promo- 
tion policy,  so  that  both  officers  and  men  can 
be  kept  Interested  In  their  own  advancement. 
The  present  policy  is  discriminatory  and 
ctimbersome.  and  in  respect  to  oflteera  f alia  to 
reeogntae  that  there  are  thouaanda  of  olBcera 
who  ba.-ely  mlsaed  terminal  promotions  on 
separation  and  who  today  have  developed 
strong  resentment  of  the  entire  RoMrva  pro- 
gram becr.i»e  no  rtep  ha£  been  taken  to  ihow 
them  how  they  can  make  up  the  week  or 


BKjntii  or  2  months  tbcy  lacked  fOr  terminal 
prenotlon. 

It  needs,  too,  better  administration  trom 
the  top  lerela.  May  I  cay  bere  that  ao  f ar  ai 
I  have  seen,  tb«  administration  at  the  unit 
and  senln-  tnstructma'  levels  has  been  ex- 
cellent. But  at  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  levels  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  prejudice  and  confusion. 

Most  of  all — becauae  tbe  material  aspects 
are  never  so  important  in  maintaining 
moral*  ••  the  simi^  aspect  of  Individual 
•rir-respeet — the  Reserve  program  very  badly 
needs  an  end  to  the  afaort-etghted.  perverse, 
clannish  discrimination  It  stlU  feels  among 
Reg\ilar  Army  personnel. 

I  am  making  tbcaa  «Hisei  rattooe  out  of 
experience  with  tbe  Buwivts  Iwtli  before 
and  after  World  War  n.  I  am  an  active 
member  of  an  active  TO  vmlt — I  use  the 
word  tn  a  descriptive  sense,  and  not  In  the 
sense  tt  la  used  when  one  says  active  duty. 
I  believe  I  have  been  normally  aware  of  the 
problema  ot  the  Army  and  have  done  my 
small  best  to  help  their  solution  at  the  tinlt 
level. 

Let  us  examine  tbeae  major  polnta  I  hava 
made,  one  by  one. 

The  theory  behind  the  present  pay  policy, 
I  have  been  told,  Is  that  it  provides  an  incen- 
tive to  oOlcera  to  get  out  00  percent  of  their 
units. 

NotMng  could  be  more  remote  fTom  th* 
facta. 

ilie  pnssnt  pay  plan,  aa  I  have  aeen  it, 
operatea  something  like  this  with  aa  aver- 
age T/O  unit: 

1.  Povonnel  are  toid  fclrca  the  fall  of 
1948)  that  "we're  going  to  get  paid  from  now 
on."  Tbla  is  mortlflsd  almost  Immediately 
with  tbs  statement  thai  tbsre  Isnt  money 
enough  to  pay  all  units  so  a  priority  system 
has  bsen  set  up  within  tbe  Army  area.  Bat 
ainca,  lei  us  assume,  our  unit  is  within  the 
proper  priority,  expectation  of  pay  remaina. 

2.  Faithful  personnel  show  up  every  train- 
lag  sasalan — and.  in  Inatances  sacb  as  mine. 
sask  otbar  duties  to  not  only  aaabs  tip  an 

tba  bom*  or  ersMt. 

3.  Comes  pay  time  and  It  ia  discovered 
that  tbroogb  tbe  faidt  at  aaoe  of  tbe  faith- 
ful. Intereeted  persons  pnasnt  nif^  after 
night,  no  oOeer  eaa  get  paid  because  not 
enough  pcnonnri  bave  attended. 

4.  Tbe  oAeers  whoae  fidelity  to  the  pro- 
gram has  been  at  a  fever  pitch  for  9 
months  begin  to  lag  to  their  intereat.  It 
becomes  harder  and  harder  to  get  peratm- 
nel  out  to  training  leaalona. 

5.  Tba  iluwM— Id  sptad  eantlanss.  imtQ 
the  progiaa  Is  buy  il last/  Impalrsd  sad  only 
those  few  who  wOl  go  regardlass  ot  pay  stlU 
attend. 

If  the  present  pay  plan  bad  been  derlsed 
dallbarataiy  with  ttie  idea  of  clearly  kUllng 
attsudMse  of  i  isainlsslnoed 
^  iiillaiss  I  think  It  waa — It  cooM 
have  adileved  this  purpoae  more 

I  dare  say  that  whoever  devised  that  pay 
plan  would  rlae  in  virath  if  his  own  military 
pay  ahould  depend  on  the  uncontronaWe  ac- 
tions at  otbsr  personnel  vrlthln  bis  unit. 

namnilglB  f^amtnt  be  driven  to  meetlng»— 
they  must  be  led.  Thus  far  the  laaderehlp, 
from  the  standpoint  of  tbs  high  brass  who 
devised  tbe  pay  regulatlona.  to  pretty  poor. 
My  own  experience  with  the  promotion 
pollc-  was  that  I  was  sepanted  in  May  1940 
(terminal  leave  expiring  In  August)  with  only 
1  month  and  6  days  to  go  for  promotion. 
At  that  time  I  thought  my  situation  com- 
parattvriy  rare,  but  I  since  have  found  that 
virtually  three-quarters  of  the  ofBcera  I  know 
were  approximately  as  close,  or  doser,  to  a 
boost  In  grade  vrhen  they  entered  the  Re- 
serves, 

Today— S   years  later— I  «t«!   have   been 
told  at  no  way  to  make  up  that  month 
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•  dftjB.  la  fact,  today  I  appMr  to  b« 
farthar  Crom  promotkn  tlum  I  «••  Um  daj 
I  «M  wpantad.  And  u  for  my  frtMMk  most 
Of  tbMn  ar*  tvm  farther  than  I.  bacauM 
tb«7  h*v*  lurt  afttd  to  back  witb  It  and  bav* 
pvt  forth  no  boUMT  about  tta«  Dianv*  pro- 

,at  aU. 
««  aft  Uttla  baktar  off  than  tboaa  per- 

wbe  ar«  trylnc  to  fit  thiaiaalTii  Into  tba 
and  Intrtcata: 


IlMMS 

Of 


tt  bov  diSartnt  tba  at* 
Aear  toward  tba  Ba- 
,  might  bar*  baaa  tf .  on  aapara- 
Xifm.  ba  bad  baan  hy^A-*  a  statamant  rtgnad 
by  aosM  propar  authority,  prafcrably  TTie  Ad- 
jutant Oencral.  aaylnc  in  effect:  "^cru  have 
terxnlnal-laaT*  promoUon  by  3S  da3r». 
ta  bow  you  eaa  maka  up  tboaa  S5  day* 


.1 


as  in  many  othara 
)  to  oay  attcntun.  I  bad  baan 
•Ugthla  OBdv  pravtoua  raculatloaa  eooeam* 
tag  ttna  tn  grade  for  tba  pranotkn.  bat  bad 
raealTlng  tha  booet  bccauae  of  the 
of  my  return  home. 
•y  oaeaca  were  vtcUmiaad  In  a  different 
World  War  IX  iiiaaiManrtiire 
uMaly  ta  tbair  eooeap*  d  latfp-  I 
'  ot  oaa  oAear  at  oeaptlonal  abUity  who 

^  bto  fliak  3  jaari  invariably  received  a 

Very  SaUaCaetary  rating  because  bta  ooaa- 
dar.  a  tough  old  Cavalry  cokwei.  eoaald- 
tt  the  highest  rating  which  should  be 
for  anything  abort  of  miracles.     This 
with  tmsfit*  tlaaa  tn  grade  fur  promo- 

with  a  Ana  record  In  every  respect 

^,  for  the  taehnlealtty  of  thoee  ratings. 

virtually  had  hla  interest  in  Reserve  work 
klUad.  So  letter  from  any  of  his  rating  ott- 
eara  wm  acceptable  In  lieu  of  the  average  set 
kf  the  raguiatlona. 

It  stUl  la  not  too  late  for  the  Department 
flg  Um  Army  to  tiack-track  on  lu  promotion 
policy.  An  laamadlate  directive  setting  forth 
plaa — cavartlng  to  my 
I  would  eonatdaf  that  I  had  mora 
up  tboaa  15  days  in  3  year*  of 
k — would  bring  thouaamla  of 
good  oOears  back  Into  the  n saw  is  program. 
A  ilaarsr  forward  policy  aouM  praaarva  the 
i  and  keep  tba  prapoadaranea  o(  all  cM- 
__  *-a«a  la  grade." 

Admtalatratlve  changes  are  badly  needed. 
•  odicars  In  my  area  hav«  bean  boos* 
.  by  queallonnaire  after  questionnaire, 
for  duplicate  information,  all  of  It  ob- 
tainable from  a  quick  consultation  of  301 


Within  the  uniU  tba  Daparfianf,  of  tba 
Aray  baa  provtdad  tor  Inadaqfuata  proCea- 

■looal  aaslstaoce  un  administrative  probtawa 
should  ba  room  for  at  least  one  and 
two  full-time  enlisted  clerlu  with 
every  large  T  O  unit,  or  for  paying  Reearvtau 
to  ■■fiiiT  thoae  duties  without  regard  to 
tlmfhtMoiM  oa  tralalng-period  attendance. 

X  taaea  found  that  the  senior  instructora 
(I  have  sarrcd  under  two)  and  the  unit  In- 
fltnictor*  and  their  enlisted  staff  are  uni- 
formly aaalous  and  competent,  working  many 
aonra  to  saa  that  units  are  accom- 
Tha  trouble  to  not  at  the  unit  level 
or  tba  aanlor  taatruetors'  level  la  noat  casaa: 
It  la  at  tha  laeal  of  the  Army  or  the  Depart- 
It  of  the  Army,  where  poor  planning  of 
work  has  kteen  the  rule  rather  than 
tba  asception. 
Xa  fact,  la  my  own  secttoc  of  tba  country, 
has  b««n  brtd  togatber  by  the 
deapiu  the 
and  X  am  offer- 
li^  'ao  one's  opinion  except  my  own  when 
X  aaka  that  aaaartlrMn. 

Wa  bad  one  vlalt  from  a  well-intentioned 
at.  thA1lg^  slightly  mlalnforatad, 
wbo  took  tba  attitude  tbat  tta  Ba- 
at  fault  for  aU  tba  tUs  of  the 
tnfludlag  lack  of  attend- 


Tba  eorractive  measure  he  proposed 
to  eataUlrti  week-end  campe  where  Re- 
servists would  spend  virtually  all  tbelr  free 
time,  taking  their  wives  and  children  along. 
I  can  only  observe  that  with  the  class  of 
Itaasi  itots  with  whom  I  associate,  that  would 
be  tba  fta*l  blow  to  the  whole  program.  If 
any  imtt  aMeaipCed  to  pre-empt  that  much 
of  my  tlaw  I  would  have  to  withdraw  from 
Jt  nnlaas  It  also  provided  money  enough  to 
wopport  my  family.  Which,  of  course,  the 
Beterva  program  does  nrt  do. 

The  TTiaaiu  oOco*  needs  a  feeling  of  unity 
with  oAeacs  at  other  componenu.  In  my 
own  JodgBMnt.  the  only  way  this  can  ba 
achieved  to  to  cease  considering  Eeaarvea. 
Regulars,  and  Ouardsmen  as  "components" 
of  the  Army,  and  to  begin  considering  all  of 
us  simply  as  Army  oflkrers.  Whether  we  are 
on  active  duty  temporarily  or  permanently, 
occasionally  or  frequently,  or  not  at  all.  to 
simply  a  difference  In  our  duty  status,  just 
ss  it  was  a  difference  In  our  duty  status 
during  the  war  whether  we  were  In  The  Pen- 
tagon or  on  a  battle  front. 

In  my  time  overseas  I  ran  into  two  excep- 
tionally obncxlous  Regular  Army  officers,  one 
a  mustang  and  one  a  West  Pointer,  who  de- 
llgbtcd  in  referring  to  all  officers  other  than 
Reg\ilars  as  "emergency  officers"  and  who 
publicly  thanked  God  there  would  come  a 
day  when  "these  emergency  officers"  would 
be  b3kCM.  in  civilian  clothes  and  the  Army 
would  t>e  like  ir  was  prior  to  World  War  11. 

That  attitude  was  extreme  and  exceptional; 
and  yet  there  seems  to  exist  more  than 
a  breath  of  It  In  the  general  attitude  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  toward  the 
Reservists. 

Regulations  could  not  be  drawn  to  protect 
amply  any  officer  seeking  an  Army  or  Navy 
career.  Ha  could  be  protected  from  summary 
separation,  from  unjust  shelving,  from  lack 
of  suitable  aaatgaawnta.  from  virtually  every- 
thing else.  Ha  could  be  given  that  protection 
without  in  any  way  encouraging  him  to  feel 
he  was  of  a  better  or  different  breed  than  the 
competent  officer  wbo  did  not  happen  to 
have  an  active  aaetgnment.  Thto  to  the  only 
sanatUa  attitude  in  an  area  of  total  war. 

Concerning  activa  assignments.  I  should 
add  that  it  U  trnparattra  If  Reaervlsu  are 
properly  trained  that  an  officer  be  able  to 
obtain  short  periods  of  active  duty  virtually 
on  34  hours'  notice.  And  I  have  known  of 
an  Instance  where  an  officer  watted  5  nuintbs 
for  a  reply  to  a  request  for  active  duty. 

Certainly  If  the  Army  could  do  nothing 
else  wUh  an  officer  it  could  send  him  to  a 
school  for  3  weeks.  Many  officers  cannot  take 
active  duty  at  the  time  their  units  take  It. 
but  would  be  glad  of  a  brief  training  period 
if.  for  Instance,  they  cculd  go  in  for  a  couple 
uf  weeks  right  after  Inventory  time  In  Janu- 
ary, or  right  after  income-tax  time  In  March, 
or  at  the  tag  end  at  the  family  vacation  in 
midsummer. 

Prom  a  high-policy  level,  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram has  taken  a  terriflc  beating,  leaving  raw 
sores  and  gaping  wounds  all  over  its  none- 
too-strong  body.  Sometimes  it  lias  seamed 
to  us  Rsssrvists  that  there  were  people  high 
In  the  Department  of  the  Army  wbo  wotUd 
like  to  see  us  beaten  to  death. 

Tba  facts  are.  of  course,  that  the  so-called 
Regular  Army  has  bacn  and  probably  always 
will  ba  a  teaching  organfatlOB.  SUtistics 
published  in  tlta  Bsasr»s  oaear  Indteata  that 
It  to  not  even  a  ffrst-Iine  shock -troop  organi- 
sation. The  equally  so-called  Reaervaa  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  our  last  two  wars,  along 
with  their  guardsmen  comxadaa.  I  know  of 
no  effective  way  to  changa  thto  schema  of 
things.  Howcvar.  I  rasant  deeply  being 
shoved  around,  patronlaad.  dodged,  and 
sooaattmaa  chastised  by  any  ciaaa  of  paraonnal 
widflto  on  tba  fan  of  tba'iaoard  kaa  ao  Uttla 


Address  by  Hon.  Habcrt  H.  Humphrey,  of 
Minaesotk,  at  Dedication  of  SUtue  of 
Geo.  Jose  Artifks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIMNXaOT* 

TH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  Montevideo. 
Minn.,  on  July  10.  1949.  during  the  Fiesta 
Day  dedication  of  the  statue  of  the 
Uruguay  national  hero,  Gen.  Jose 
Artigas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Montevideo  and  Minnesota  can  well  ba 
proud  of  the  PiesU  Day  celebration.  On 
thto  annual  occasion,  the  good  people  of  thto 
community  send  greetings  to  their  stater  city 
of  Montevideo  in  the  Republic  of  Urriguay. 
In  Washington,  where  it  Is  my  prlvUege  to 
represent  you,  I  am  proud  of  the  inter- 
national vision,  the  very  real  spirit  of  inter- 
national friendship,  which  you  show  every 
year  in  thto  celebration.  Following  out  the 
spirit  of  the  name  of  your  city,  and  the  name 
of  your  sister  city  of  Montevideo,  you  look 
out  across  State  boundaries,  across  national 
boundaries,  across  oceans,  to  another  Amer- 
ican community  thousands  of  miles  away, 
but  still  In  thto  American  family  of  nations. 

It  seems  to  me  a  particularly  happy  fact 
that  thto  city  and  the  great  capital  of  Uru- 
guay have  become  Identified  with  each 
other.  The  bonds  between  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  and  the  United  States  have  long 
baan  partlcxilsrly  close  and  cordial.  There 
to  a  long -established  tradition  of  solidarity 
and  Identification  of  ideals  between  our  two 
countrl^  Many  of  vis  have  baeoate  very 
well  informed  about  the  progressiva  quali- 
ties of  the  friendly  people  of  Uruguay,  and 
by  now  all  of  us  know  that  Uruguay  has  long 
enjoyed  a  democratic  and  truly  representa- 
tive type  of  government.  But.  in  addition 
to  the  similarity  of  Institutions  and  ideals 
between  Uruguay  and  the  United  States,  a 
most  significant  aspect  of  that  relationship 
to  the  spirit  of  complete  sovereign  equality 
between  Uruguay  and  the  United  States. 
There  to  no  question  of  the  large  nation  In- 
timidating the  smaller  nrition.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  relationships  between 
big  countries  and  small  countries  may  be 
based  upon  fear  and  threats.  But  lu  the 
relations  between  Urtiguay  and  the  United 
States  there  to  a  frank  collaboration  upon  a 
basto  of  jtirldlcal  equality— the  equality  of 
freemen  in  two  free  democracies.  Here,  the 
small  nation  and  the  large  nstlon  are  bound 
together  In  agreement  for  mutual  and  recip- 
rocal defenaa.  the  Rio  Treacy,  which  to  a 
landmark  in  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  Here, 
the  large  nations  and  the  small  nations  as  one 
have  joined  tn  the  organisation  of  American 
states  and  in  the  United  Nations.  Thto  rela- 
tion can  truly  be  considered  a  forerunner  of 
tba  world  ot  tha  future  If  the  relatlona 
among  all  countries  of  the  world  were  on  thla 
lofty  plane,  there  would  ao  kaicar'  be  any 
need  for  tha  heavy  burden  ot  annamants  and 
the  concern  about  future  peace  and  security. 
Today,  as  a  further  symbol  of  the  under- 
standing tMtween  the  pecple  of  Montevideo. 
Minn,  and  the  people  at  Montevideo. 
Urugtuy — as  a  ftirtber  symbol  at  tbair  com- 
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mon  humanity,  the  patriotic  cltlaens  of 
Uruguay  have  sent  us  thto  handsome  statue 
ot  their  great  national  hero.  Gen.  Jose 
Artigas  General  Artigas  to  the  Gecrge  Wash- 
ington "of  Uruguay.  At  a  time,  in  1811,  when 
rreat  courage  and  determination  were  re- 
quired to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Uberty. 
jlrtlos  led  that  great  struggle  In  Ur\igusy. 
Xiia^te  of  thto  impressive  statue  can  re- 
mind us  Of  the  Valley  Forge  of  Uruguay. 
which  waa  known  as  the  Exodus  of  Ayulr- 
when  thousands  of  Urugiiayan  patriots  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  Artigas  into  temporary 
exUe  rather  than  submit  to  the  hand  of 
iWiaiM mn  We  can  be  reminded  of  the 
neat  victory  of  Artigas  at  Las  Pladras,  which 
■Hu-ked  the  first  great  achievement  of  in- 
dependence. Here  Indeed  waa  an  intrepid 
w«Tlor  a  symbol  of  Uberty.  and  thto  statue 
abould  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  people 
fig  tMa  community. 

It  to  partlcvdarly  pleasing  to  me  to  see 
here  today  the  d^tlngutehad  Uruguayan  rep- 
resentative. Ambaswarlor  Joee  Mora,  and  hi» 
esteemed  senora.  I  know  that  he  wUl  feel 
ss  I  do  that  in  taking  part  in  the  Fiesta  Day 
celebration  in  Montevklao.  he  has  truly  felt 
the  heartbeat  of  tham  Unttad  States.  That 
in  experiencing  at  first  hand  the  warm  hos- 
pitality and  open  frlandahlp  of  the  people 
ot  Mlnneaota— of  Montevideo— he  has  come 
to  know  thousands  of  sincere  good  neighbors. 


Atlanta  Racial  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  n-oaiDA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RJKPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  July  18,  1949 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  news  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  10.  I  think  It 
would  be  of  interest  and  information  to 
those  who  are  not  at  all  familiar  with 
our  problem  in  the  South,  but  who  derive 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  pre- 
suming that  they  are. 

Tabxsx  Scmoolbots  Grr  Strapaisis  in 

Ati^nta  Racial  Sttjot 
AnjiMTA .  July    ».— Four    Yankee    school- 
boys  from  North   Andover.   Mass..   got   two 
great  surprises  in  a  4-day  canvass  of   thto 
city  on  civU  rlghu. 

Tba  first,  they  reputed  today,  was: 
"Bo  many  colored  people  seem  not  really 
imaistad   in    tiie    whole    question   of    civil 
■4  ttoair  own  status." 


racea.  But  they  were  impressed,  they  said, 
by  "the  argviments  and  the  sincerity  of  these 
people." 

"Th*  white  people  of  Atlanta  to  whom  we 
spoke,"  they  related,  "did  not  seem  to  mean 
a  racial  superiority,  a  destructive  race- 
mania  of  the  Nazi  type. 

FuuMD  MO  rsaancimcMt 

•They  not  wily  m«^y  raapected  the  col- 
ored race,  but  wanted  it  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  extent  poaslble.  But  they  seemed 
wholeheartedly  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
better  and  more  practicable  if  socially  and 
culturally  both  raeas,  in  their  own  Interest, 
continued  to  develop  on  their  lines — with 
the  same  freedom  and  the  same  respect  for 
each  race. 

"To  call  people  who  maintained  such  views 
'racialists'  or  even  'Naala'  aaamed  to  us  utter 
nonsense.  There  was  nothing  deatnictlve 
but  merely  constructive  in  their  approach. 

"There  was  no  element  of  persecution  but 
merely  human  feelings  of  tmderstanding  and 
development  in  their  approach." 

The  four  stttdents  signed  their  report  "the 
New  Voter."  the  name  of  a  puWeatlon  at 
their  school.  They  were  accompanied  to  At- 
lanta by  P.  P.  Wiener,  a  faculty  advlaer. 

They  wrote  out  their  report  as  a  news 
story  printed  in  the  Atlanta  Oonstittrtion. 


My  Part  ia  AdMrick's  Fwtwn 


of  than  (the  Negroes)  did  not  seem 

to  mind  segregaUon,  but  they  thoxight  that 
it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  to  main- 
tain it- 

ooxsnoNZD   Alto   usrwjna 

The  four  New  England  vlsttors  are  17- 
y«ar-old  students  of  Brooks  School  at  North 
Aadover  They  are  Mwgan  H.  Harris.  Jr., 
Qcorrrey  Kimball,  John  8.  Keating.  Jr.,  and 
Guilford  Dudley  in. 

They  came  South  seeking  to  "know  some- 
thing of  the  people  and  the  conditions." 
They  went  to  aU  parts  of  the  city  asking 
questions  and  listening. 

"We  talked  to  churchmen  and  waiters." 
they  said  in  a  Joint  report — "to  housewives 
and  the  school  girls,  to  taxi  drivers  and  to 
feUfllneesmen.     We   talked,    talked,   talked  " 

They  were  not  surprised  to  find  white 
residents  against  social  equality  between  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INIHAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcorh  I 
include  an  essay  by  Miss  Barbara  Curlett, 
of  New  Castle,  Ind.  This  essay  won  first 
prize  in  Indiana  in  a  contest  conducted 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Is 
entitled  'My  Part  in  America's  Future." 

MT    PAZT    IN    AMXXICA'S    rUTUHX 

Amnriea's  futiu^  has  held  no  greater  chal- 
lenge to  the  youth  of  any  period  in  lU  his- 
tory than  it  holds  today.  As  a  high-scliool 
student  planning  for  the  futvire,  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  It  has  in  store  for  me. 
I  believe  tliat  every  youth  has  In  his  power 
the  means  of  perpetuating  his  own  future, 
if  he  iias  the  will  to  uae  that  means. 

Much  criticism  Is  given  today  by  the  older 
citizens  to  the  younger  generatkni.  Tet,  the 
experts  tell  us  that  as  a  whole  the  jOBth.  d 
today  are  much  like  youth  of  any  parted  tn 
this  Nation.  Although  we  may  appear  to  be 
gay  and  frtvolotja  most  of  the  time  deep 
inside  of  us  is  the  desire  to  do  the  right 
things. 

The  youth  of  today  face  the  age-old  prob- 
lems of  seeking  secxirity  and  happiness.  We 
sack  security  and  yet  will  grow  into  a  world 
of  inaecuritles. 

My  future  will  be  gov«med  largely  by  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  la  built.  Jtist  as 
an  ac^ttaet  would  never  expect  to  build  a 
sturdy  UuuMi  upon  a  weak  foundation.  I  can- 
not hope  to  buUd  my  future  unless  It  la  built 
upon  a  strong  foundation.  But  what  is  tills 
foundation  of  which  I  speak?  It  la  a  strong 
belief  in  God  and  that  He  will  guide  me. 

The  greatest  problem  of  today  and  the 
coming  years  Is  that  of  world  peace.  If 
peace  la  but  an  Interval  between  wara.  It  will 
never  become  a  lasting  reality.     Tet,  I  be- 


lieve that  peace  is  a  state  of  mind  and  living 
that  can  be  made  a  lasting  thing. 

The  adults  in  oxir  world  in  countries  with 
the  desire  to  dominate  oUmct.  bava  caused 
the  past  wars  and  will  oauae  the  future  onea. 
Tet,  if  our  country 'aci«a0H  in  anotkar  war 
within  5  to  10  y«urs.  or  even  sooner,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ones  who  will  fight  and  die  will 
be  the  youUi  of  today:  this  has  always  been 
true,  but  need  not  remain  so.  I  hope  to 
contribute  my  part  toward  making  the  world 
a  paaceful  one.  I  believe  that  first.  In  order  ., 
to  have  world  peace.  I  must  seek  peace  with- 
in myaetf,  my  home,  and  community.  If 
everyone  would  dedicate  himself  to  seeking 
peace  in  this  way  th»  world  would  not  have 
an  insecure  future. 

My  part  in  America's  future  Is  to  become 
the  best  type  of  cltlaen  that  It  is  within  my 
power  to  become.  I  must  not  bdleve  only 
in  rtimnfmrlr  ideals,  but  put  them  into  dally 


The  events  in  America's  future  are  un- 
known to  tis.  We  as  citlaana  of  that  future 
must  have  faith  that  the  answers  to  lU 
problems  will  be  fotmd.  If  we  should  be- 
come too  pessimistic  or  worrried  about  the 
futts^  we  will  be  unable  to  take  care  of 
today's  problems. 

I  feel  my  part  In  America's  futurt  can  ba 
made  one  of  the  best  by  living  a  Uto  wttlr  a 
balance  between  the  religious,  physical,  menp' 
tal.  and  social  factors  in  it. 

Our  Nation  needs  people  wbo  are  ra- 
llgious.  not  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  but 
hMre  a  practical  belief  In  Ood  and  His  poiwcr 
to  aid  us.  Religion  Is  a  jjractical  part  of  our 
Uvea  If  llvt-d  by  the  example  of  Christ.  A 
sound  rrtiglous  belief  will  set  the  standarda 
for  my  actions  as  a  future  citiaen. 

Our  Nation  needs  people  who  are 
well.  A  country  caniKit  hope  to 
unlesB  its  health  standards  are  piogriaalng. 
With  the  use  of  medical  knowladga  and  plain 
common  sense  my  second  goal,  tlmt  of  being 
pbyakaJly  fit.  win  also  be  a  great  factor 
deteraaining  my  part   in   America's  future. 

The  third  factor  is  ment^  weU-belng.  We 
muBt  have  healthy  minds  to  become  the 
best  cittsKna.  I  must  resolve  to  use  the 
knowledge  learned  In  books  and  from  othem 
to  develop  my  own  thoughts  to  make  the  tjest 
decisions.  The  practical  appMcatteB  and  wta- 
dom  gained  from  knowledga  tttpt  to  maka 
a  better  cltlaen.  A  well  balanced  mind  will 
be  of  great  Importance  in  my  part  in 
America's  future. 

The  last  factor  Is  that  of  a  weU  balanced 
social  life.  I  mtut  learn  to  live  with  others 
of  difforent  backgrounds  and  ambitions  In  a 
cooperative  way. 

It  is  hard  to  separate  the  four  factors,  for 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  others.  I  can- 
not neglect  any  of  them  without  leasenlng 
my  worth  as  a  firture  dtlaen. 

Since  I  have  resolved  to  try  to  ba  a  w  •th- 
whlle  dtlaen.  the  thing  that  I  moat  fear  U 
the  state  of  Indifference.  Regardleaa  ct 
what  the  future  tHrhacs.  I  muat  be  wttllng 
to  face  life's  problena  wttli  tba  will  to  eolva 
them.  If  I  should  be  blind  to  the  apparent 
problems  in  .America,  they  will  conquer  me. 

Aristotle  once  said.  "None  of  us  liveth  to 
himaelf.  We  are  members  of  one  another." 
My  part  in  America's  futtu-e  will  be  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  Uves  of  others.  I  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  small  part  when  you  con- 
sider the  vastneea  of  our  Nation.  Yet  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  at  least  a  small  part  in  making 
America's  tomorrow  brighter  than  her  yes- 
terdays. 

Ours  la  a  youthful  Nation.  Many  of  Ita 
great  dtlaena  contributed  much  in  their 
youth.  As  the  Nation  was  built  by  youth, 
so  will  the  futtire  be  determined  by  the 
young  people  of  today. 

I  will  i^ay  my  part  on  the  stage  ot  Amer- 
ica's future  and  I  hope  that  when  the  curtain 
goes  down  upon  my  liJe.  it  will  fall  upon  a 
liXe  of  worth  and  goodnesa. 
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Momdat,  Julf  H  'legislative  day  of 
Thurtdav.  June  2>.  1949 


Mr 


MARTHf.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
cooaent  to  have  printed  in 
tha  An*—**"*  of  ^^  Rxcoto  an  address 
Mivered  by  me  at  the  afacuation  daj 
caramooies  held  by  the  Vallay  Forge  Hl*- 
turleal  Society  at  Valley  Porge.  Pa.,  on 
Jime  18.  1949  ^      ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racotn 
as  follows: 

It  to  flttlnff  »l»t  w«  MMmbto  In  thU  b«*tt- 
unu    *n<l    htotortc    Valley    Fori*    P»rlt    to 
tk*  on*  bandi«<l  and  Mvtnty-Mcond 
of  tte  dapartxir*  ot  tb*  ConU- 

■■n^  Army.  * 

Ob  thU  menA  totl  wer«  put  Into  practice 

ot  the   gre«t   trmiu   of   the   Amertean 

at   lit*.     Her*    Ih*    endurance    of   o«r 

a  «ae  tested  by  «uflerlng  and  hardship. 

the  hximUJty  and  faith  of  the  American 

wae   rsempliaed    by    Waahington    In 

B«r*  paUto«ie  aelf-aacrlAce  in  the 

ot  Ubiety  reached   Ita  noblest  manl- 

It  to  ttttnc  that  these  exercises  are  held 
«n«w  the  auaplccs  of  the  Valley  Forg*  Hls- 
torteal  Society.  As  indlviduaU  and  as  an 
Grvanttatun  you  are  devoted  to  the  perpet- 
at  Amsrlcan  MeaU. 

tiM  story  w*U  but  let  us  briefly 

mtCikmhH  altnatkn  in  im.    The 

fog  xht  OaloalM  was  not  promising. 

The  Continents  Ooagrwa  »»«»  no  money. 
Many  of  the  piopls  syoipatblasd  with  the 
iao<^^^  country.  There  was  no  unity  MMaag 
tte  tolonHs  to  inspire  an  srmy's  coufldcnes. 
Mm  SB  sMpls  th*  cholc*  of  a  sit*  for 
tlM  wtoter  camp  was  mads  ooly  aftsr  a  bit- 
ter argumant. 

Th*  Pennsylvanu  8apr*m*  B«*cuu»* 
CouncU.  meeting  in  Lancaster,  warned  the 
army  thst  if  winter  quarters  waia  ekosen 
ot  Pennsytvania.  this  3«ata  would 
no  more  troope  and  no  more  sup- 
that  the  army  be 
FlkUadelphU.  Thus  Val- 
ley POrg*  was  selected,  not  because  of  lu 
value  as  a  camp  site,  but  because  It  was  In 
f^MMsylTsnia. 

The  army  moved  from  Whitemarsh  to 
Valley  Forge,  westwsrd  over  smooth  country, 
a  dtstanc*  ol  only  13  miles.  T*t  Washlng- 
ton'a.  tlr*d.  discouraged,  pocxly  dothsd. 
half-starved  men  needatf  nwire  than  a  week 
for  the  march. 

V.'ell -equipped  and  trained  men  of  World 
War  II  could  have  acccnpllshed  that  march 
on  foot  with  fxUl  equipment  tn  baU  a  day. 
m  luck,  cold  weather,  bad  mansgiment  and 
fgg^  made  this  short  march  the  most  painful 
^tAcult  ever  undertaken  by  th* 
fore**. 
It  would  never  hav*  b**n  accompUsbed 
accept  throuah  the  eflorU  of  the  insplrMi 
_ilJ  dstwailnsil  Owirg*  WMblngton. 
.TIM  OUnsl  Corps  had  gusM*d  thst  th* 
^i^m^ir  woaM  b*  clear  and  warm  and  that 
(^  BMB  would  hav*  no  need  fur  abelter. 
Tda  teats  and  bacs*f*  **i'^  ouuiy  mll«s 
away  at  Trapp*.  Tteoutb  «  day*  of  snow. 
4rtTtii«  ■»••*  and  bitter  eold.  tb*  troop* 
kvMtod  uouMd  their  tarn. 

OaDaral  Waahlagton  brought  only  a  Uttl* 
army  of  11. OM  men  to  Valley  Forg*.  a  total 


of  «3  r*glmenU.  with  an  >^Wf  •*»«n«tb 
of  !*■■  than  300  men.  Sv«n  csHipHklM  In 
World  War  n  were  larger. 

There  were  great  names  among  th*  gen- 
erals St  Valley  Forge.      Tbey  Uiiluilid  the 
OMaiaaniHr   in   Chief.   a«arg*   WMtatBfton 
Md  ana.  Baron  DeKalb.  Greene.  Mar- 
UTinfayette.  Harry  L*e.  Mlinin.  Baron 
.  SuUlvan.  and  Stilting, 
tarlgadlar    ganerals    included     Arm- 
Covnt  Lools  L.   Duporlale.    Olover. 
BusttasSon    Kxtoz.  Mcintosh.  Muhlanbaeg. 
Pattvwm.  Poor,  Scott.  SmaUwood.  Vamum. 
Wayne.  Weedon.   and  Woodford. 

Many  of  the  l*Ml«ra  who  w«re  with  Waah- 

intton  at  Valley  Forg*  ^^  ^  ^^  *f^ 

oMtnea*  in  th*  early  day*  of  the  Republic. 

Alexander  Hamilton.  Uter  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  was  aide  to  General  Waahlngton 

So  was  Cotoa*!  Trumbull,  a  famous  hls- 

**5Sli  MhSSall.  the  great  Chief  Justlcs  of 
tb*  BiiUfirm*  Court,  who  breathed  real  lUe 
into  the  ConsUtution.  aerved  in  the  Virginia 

^ji^  lladlwi.  th*  r**l  authority  on  th* 
Con*tltution  when  It  was  draftsd.  "l;^  »•'« 
baeam*  Prasldent.  also  served  In  the  Old 
OoaBlnlon  Infantry. 

Jam**  Monro*,  the  President  who  gave  us 
ths  f  amou*  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  lx»d  St«rUng. 

Other  ofBcer*  and  men  w«r*  laUr  Senators. 
judges  and  business,  educational,  military 
and  spiritual  leaders. 

They  took  a  commanding  part  in  the 
Ooverument  of  this  Nation  for  years,  and 
their  iKsrsnrtsnTt  have  been  aUlwart  In  sup- 
port of  tha  si«r«inees  of  Individual  freedom. 
Right  now  ws  should  be  thrilled  and  helped 
through  the  knowledge  thst  those  heroic 
splriu  still   look   down   upon   this   blatorM 

Washington's  men  auffered  a  long,  terrible, 
and  bitter  wlntar  h*r«  at  Vallay  Pen?*.  Th*y 
arrived  on  D*e«nb*r  19.  1777.  78  days  aft*r 
th*  disastrous  battle  of  Germantown.  Th*y 
were  tired  and  dlseooraged.  The  outlook  for 
Independence  was  not  bright. 

At  one  time  barely  5.000  men  were  flt  for 
duty  in  that  terrible  winter.  There  was  little 
food,  clothing,  or  equipment.  This  smaU 
army,  the  last  hope  of  the  Revolution,  wm 
rapidly  thinning  out.  Yet  they  continued  to 
train  ui»d«r  th*  masterful  leadership  and 
discipline  of  Von  Steuben.  They  learned  to 
obey   and   to   suffer   as   men.   soldiers,   snd 

patrlou.  _,  ,. 

They  wer*  th*  ftrrt  votnntacr  army  of  .th* 
world  mad*  up  of  mna  wbo  wantwl  to  flght 
for  their  own  Ideals  of  political  freedom. 
Their  aecret  weapon  was  freedom.  When 
they  came  to  Valley  Forge  the  morale  was 
low  but  they  left  In  confidence. 

When  the  British  withdrew  from  Phlls- 
delphla.  Washington's  troops  began  to  leave 
VaUey  Forg*  on  June  18.  1778.  exactly  6 
months  after  their  arrival.  When  they 
marched  away  they  left,  either  In  hospitals 
or  unmarked  graves,  between  3.000  aad  4.000 
of  their  comrades.  One-third  had  mad*  tb* 
supreme  sacrifice.  Hlatory  has  never  r*- 
ear^tod  a  finer  example  of  devotion  to  duty. 
Stadman.  the  English  historian,  wbo  was  a 
•oMier  under  How*.  Clinton,  and  Comwal- 
Us.  said  of  th*  man  of  Vallsy  Forg*: 

"Th*  Americans  had  neither  money  nor 
credit,  but  they  learned  to  stand  In  need 
only  of  a  few  things;  to  t>*  contented  with 
th*  small  aikyvane*  that  nature  require*; 
to  stiffsr  a*  wMI  as  to  act.  Their  councils 
■(Btaalad  by  liberty,  under  th*  most  dl*- 
inmtM  dreomatanc**,  took  a  grand  and 
hlgh-splrlied  course,  and  they  were  finally 
triumphant." 

Prom  Valley  Forg*  to  Torktown  U  a  long 
and  bJatorta  road  marked  with  great  and 
(silaat  ■dlMftooaa. 

la  ttalB  day  of  vast  armlsa.  tb*  total  niun- 
b*r  of  B*n  who  Bsrvcd  In  th*  Bavolutlon 
is  Interesting.     In  1790.  General  Knox,  then 


Secretary  of  War.  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  Continentals  on  the  muster  rolls,  serr- 
tna  •nUstmMiU.  reached  a  total  of  231.980. 
mttla  MTVtBg  at  different  periods  numbered 
58.747  nsmee  Men  csme  and  went.  At  no 
time  did  the  Colonies  have  a  massive  field 

army. 

Yet  dtirlng  the  Revolution  1  out  of  10 
served  with  the  colors.  In  World  War  H 
about  the  same  percentage  aerved  with  our 
armed  forces.  Then,  as  now,  the  Army  was 
oanpnaiil  of  a  cross  section  of  our  country. 

W  bad  a  r**l  crisis  in  1777.  We  have  a 
terrible  crlala  now.  Do  we  have  the  sama 
courags  pomimirl  by  Washington?  Are  w* 
willing  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  as  his  Army  did 
here? 

In  this  sorely  troubled  period  our  bcritag* 
of  individual  freedom  should  give  us  cour- 
age and  strength  to  do  our  duty  ss  It  did  our 
fsthers  at  VaUey  Forg*. 

What  ar*  som*  of  the  problems  confronting 


On*  of  th*  flret  is  th*  growing  power  of 
centrallasd  Government  with  lU  mounting 
coets.  which  U  sapping  sway  our  economic 
strcr^fth  and  curtailing  our  liberties. 

Wsshlngton's  army  fought  for  Indlvldtial 
freedom  and  th*  right  ctf  a  free  people  to 
govern  tbemaelves. 

Thee*  ideals,  for  which  they  suffered  snd 
died,  sre  threatened  by  the  present  tendency 
toward  an  all-powerful  Central  Government, 
maintaining  Its  control  by  unrestricted  and 
extravagant  spending. 

Kxpanslon  of  the  power  of  the  Pederal 
Government  wipes  out  local  authority  and 
In  the  end  will  deetroy  the  principle  of  home 
rule,  which  Is  self-government. 

There  Is  grave  danger  to  American  free- 
dom in  the  high  cost  of  government.  Too 
many  of  our  people  are  demanding  that 
giiimaawnt  do  thmgs  for  them  that  they 
shotild  be  doing  for  themselves. 

Too  many  Americans  believe  that  the  Gov- 
enunent  can  guarantee  security  without  ef- 
fort on  their  part.  They  forget  that  the 
Government  can  give  nothing  that  Is  not 
paid  for  by  the  people. 

To  retain  our  freedom  and  to  help  the  rest 
of  the  world  America's  financial  strength 
must  b*  malntalnad  at  th*  highest  level. 
That  ranaot  b*  don*  unless  we  reduce  th* 
co*t  of  gownment. 

We  mu«t  ctirtall  demands  noade  upon  the 
Government.  We  must  not  Join  In  pressure 
groups  who  want  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  tbeir  own  special  tienefit. 

W*  must  r*Ject  all  propoaals  for  sectional 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

As  s  nstlon  we  must  live  within  our  mesns 
by  restricting  government  functions  to  thos* 
we  can  afford. 

If  we  do  tb***  things  we  will  bring  down 
the  cost  of  gowmment  and  do  It  quickly. 

Let  us  reeolve.  tt»*r*for*.  to  do  more  for 
ouilMlves  and  ask  les*  from  the  Government. 
Looking  back  to  the  days  when  Washington 
was  President  we  find  that  1  person  out  of 
4.000  was  employed  by  the  Government.  If 
the  same  ratio  prevailed  today  we  would  bav* 
37.000  on  the  Pederal  pay  roll.  Instead  mora 
than  2.200.000  are  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  cost 
of  Government  Is  so  high. 

Anotb*r  grar*  problem  is  the  growing 
menae*  of  eommtmlsm  the  philosophy 
wikicb  denies  God  and  would  destroy  all  th* 
ideals  We  hold  sacred. 

Communism  is  a  rsal  threat  to  American 
freedom.  It  U  a  challenge  to  the  American 
wsy  of  life  and  the  economic  stability  of  oar 
free  enterprise  system. 

It  finds  fertile  ground  In  mass  discontent 
and  spreads  Its  poisonous  doctrine  through 
hau  and  prejudice. 

Vigorous  and  courageous  patriotism  is  tb* 
stroagast  awprm  against  communism  W* 
must  pr*aeb  to  young  and  old  the  advan- 
of  our  freedom  and  our  economic  plan. 


We  must  teach  that  freedom  is  man's 
moat  preclotis  po**e*sion  and  that  freedom 
flg  the  individual  has  maule  America  the 
—1*11  si  spiritual,  and  cultural  superior  of 
■ny  nation  on  earth. 

The  course  of  history  bas  placed  up>OH  the 
American  people  the  respooafblllty  for  peace 
and  progress  in  the  world. 

The  Jet-propelled  plane,  the  rocket,  snd  the 
atomic  bomb  have  changed  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  offenalfe  and  defensive  war. 

The  world  must  live  in  peace  or  bring 
aboot  its  own  destruction. 

■bdurlng  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by 
force.  It  can  be  realised  tlirough  truth, 
honor.  Justice,  and  devotion  to  high  mcaral 
and  spiritual  standards. 

But  until  these  Ideals  have  world-wide 
acceptance  we  must  face  f|u:ts  that  cannot 
be  Ignored. 

It  will  take  billions  of  dollars  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  to  erect  a  frontier  of 
freedom  and  stability  La  tti*  western  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Our  task  is  mad*  more  difficult  because  25 
percent  of  the  French  vote  communistic. 
ms  gives  Bumta  a  much  stronger  fifth 
•olBmn  In  Franc*  than  Germany  had  In 
1940.    We  know  what  Imppeaed  tftare. 

How  much  will  we  t>*  abl*  to  spend  to 
make  the  Atlantic  Pact  work  for  peace,  free- 
dom, and  prosperity?  Should  there  be  ad- 
ditional pacts  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  ravages  of  eonuannlsm  In  other  part* 
of  the  world?  Bvca  wtth  our  great  resources 
and  our  know-how,  do  we  have  the  ability 
to  nuUntaln  large  armed  forces  10.000  miles 
from  our  base  of  supplies? 

Is  there  danger  of  spreading  ourselves  too 
thin?  We  have  some  vastly  Important  de- 
cisions to  make  In  our  relations  with  th« 
world.     They  must  be  made  now. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  If  we  extend  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  world  we  must  curtail  spend- 
ing at  home. 

Materially  w«  must  speed  up  all  along  the 
line.  We  must  hav*  greater  production  re- 
sulting In  lower  prices.  American  Living 
Standards  must  remain  high.  Skills  In 
•nftsmenshlp  must  be  greater  and  manage- 
it  more  alert.  Thus  we  may  retain  our 
adards  of  living  in  competition  with  the 

WOTld. 

Another  thing  we  must  remember  Is  that 
MS  not  come  as  Um  rasalt  of  war 
tbrawgh  the  selfish  sqasMUes  diulng 
peace.  No  nation  can  have  freedom  unleas 
its  people  are  Imbued  by  the  old-fashioned 
virtues  of  honeay,  thrift,  courage,  tolerance, 
love  of  God.  and  self-sacrifice.  The  latter  Is 
patriotism  which  cannot  be  bought. 

Oonanunetits  sometimes  become  cruel  and 
gfraanlBbl.  This  is  always  true  when  there 
Is  government  by  men  instead  of  govem- 
m«Bt  by  law.  Constltntlonal  limitation  of 
government  must  be  strictly  enforced. 

Also  remember  that  our  rights  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  are  divine.  God,  not  man,  is 
aothor  of  liberty.  Freedom  cannot  be 
tteed  to  continue  in  America.  We 
must  attain  a  spirlttaa  greatn***  that  iMkta 
us  to  pracdc*  thos*  virtue*  of  tol*rance, 
thrift,  and  fair  play,  and  blot  from  our  hearts 
hatred.  Jealousy,    nd  revenue. 

We   have    a   rich   heritage.     To   retain    it 
must   have   faith,   confidence,   and 


Memories  of  the  heroic  past  enrich  our  pa- 
triotism. As  long  as  we  remember  with  ap- 
preciation Lexington.  Valley  Porge,  York- 
town.  Gettysburg,  the  Argonne.  the  Bulge, 
Iwo  Jin.a.  Okinawa,  and  the  other  places 
where  thousands  of  Americans  died,  our  Re- 
public is  safe. 

When  we  forget  sacrifice  on  the  field  of 
honor  then  our  Nation,  as  the  founding 
fathers  planned  It,  is  In  danger.  We  must 
always  diligently  study  the  greatness  of  ctir 
past  to  develop  strength  for  the  future. 

Baassmber  there  are  stronger  Infiuences 
tor  peace  than  guns. 


As  far  as  nmnbers  were  concerned  the  sav- 
age Indians  In  this  section  were  many  times 
more  powerful  than  William  Penn's  forces. 
But  good  will  and  peace  were  established  In 
Pennsylvania  tiecause  William  Bmn's  real  de- 
fense was  tionor.  Justice,  and  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

The  same  principles  will  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  today.  If  they  are  truly  practiced  with 
work,  coxirage,  sacrifice,  and  faith  in  God, 
they  will  maintain  peace  for  us  and  the 
world. 


Statement  on  Economy  by  Hon.  Habcrt  H. 
Haaiphrey,  of  Mkiaesote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  nmwaaoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNJTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  state- 
ment on  economy  issued  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATnCXMT   ON   CCONOMT 

It  would  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  tlie 
budget  by  considering  the  budget  dollar. 
Out  of  every  budget  dollar  collected,  34  cents 
is  directed  to  national  defense;  16  cent*  to 
otir  internatlotial  programs  of  reliabilitatlon 
and  relief;  13  ents  for  veterans'  benefits  and 
veterams'  care;  13  cents  for  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  which  Is  primarily  a  war  debt; 
6  cents  for  social  welfare,  health  and  security; 
and  18  cents  of  the  budget  tax  dollar  Is  re- 
quired for  the  general  administrative  ex- 
penses of  Government,  including  such  de- 
partments as  Treasury,  Labor,  Interior,  Com- 
merce, Pederal  Works  Agency,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Securities  Exchange  Commission, 
and  others.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
18  cents  of  the  budget  dollar,  all  of  our  pro- 
grams for  agriculture,  soil  conservation,  land 
reclamation,  flood  control,  BEA,  and  public 
works  are  included. 

This  means,  then,  that  76  cents  out  of 
every  budget  dollar  Is  dedicated  to  national 
defense.  European  recovery,  veterans  benefits 
and  hospitalization,  and  Interest  on  tlie  pub- 
Uc  debt.  Only  34  cents  of  the  budget  dollar 
remains  for  other  essential  public  6er\-lces. 

All  of  us  can  agree  that  we  want  eccnomy 
In  government.  But  real  economy,  which 
will  provide  relief  to  the  taxpayers  and  per- 
mit, as  some  would  suggest,  balancing  of  the 
budget,  cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  social 
welfare,  health,  security,  and  other  public 
services. 

There  does  seem  to  be  room,  however,  for  a 
saving  to  taxpayers  in  the  national  defense 
Item  in  our  budget,  which  takes  34  cents 
out  of  every  dollar,  without  Jeopardizing 
services  and  the  security  of  the  people.  Tliia 
Is  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  vrtilch  categorically 
stated  that  a  minimum  of  $1,000,000,000  can 
be  saved  In  the  national-defense  establish- 
ment without  in  any  way  Jeopardizing  th* 
defense  of  this  Nation.  The  more  optimistic 
members  of  the  Hoovw  Commission  Insist 
that  a  minimum  of  $3,000,000,000  could  be 
out  from  the  national-defense  budget  with- 
out In  any  manner  weakening  or  Jeopardizing 
the  security  or  defense  of  the  Nation. 

One  l}asic  answer  to  our  economy  drive  is 
a  courageous  and  Intelligent  application  of 
the  basic  recommendations  for  Government 


reorganization  and  economy  suggested  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  Its  ezliaustive  reports. 
Action  on  this  program  is  already  tinder  way. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  tliat  for 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports  to  be  fully 
put  into  effect,  the  Congram  mtist  legislat* 
the  recommendations  into  law.  It  Is  my 
opinion  tliat  here  will  be  the  test  of  the  cour- 
age and  the  sincerity  of  the  Congress  and 
will  be  the  direct  test  of  whether  or  not  we 
really  want  eamomy.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Tlsuallaes  Government  economy  not 
merely  In  budget  cots  but  rather  In  the 
efficient  use  of  the  taxpayers  money  for  the 
services  which  are  required  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

This  approach  is  the  practical  and  th* 
constructive  one  for  promoting  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  sound  economy.  Over-^l 
feudget  cuts  that  are  taken  without  study 
■ad  without  due  consideration  to  essential 
services  are  at  best  haphazard  meastu-ss. 
Waste  m  Government  and  Inefficiency  in 
administration  can  only  l>e  eliminated .  by 
proper  reorganization  <rf  the  executive  de- 
partments. Those  wbo  are  proposing  budget 
cuts  would  be  perflrtnlng  a  real  public  serv- 
ice If  they  spent  tbslr  «Bthusiasm  and  their 
effort  upon  Improving  and  reorganizing  the 
basic   structure  of   Government. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  matter  of 
Government  economy.  Certain  pertinent 
and  vital  information  was  l>rought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  First  of  all,  the 
over-all  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  is 
estimated  to  be  $41.8S8.000.000.  This  figur* 
includes  expendittires  for  proposed  legisla- 
tion not  yet  enacted.  Of  the  total  but^et, 
there  Is  a  sum  of  $8,966,000,000,  which  is  Ir- 
reducible since  It  Is  fixed  by  statutory  law 
and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  Congress  with- 
out breaking  contractual  obligations  and 
seriously  imperiling  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  through  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
requirements  on  the  public  debt. 

There  is  a  second  item  of  $5,007,000,000 
wiiich  may  be  termed  relatively  fixed  ex- 
penditures. This  item  Includes  such  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  as  "'^-aje  aad  sur- 
vivors insurance,  old-age  penstoos^  vafesraas' 
pensions,  agricultural  price  supports  and 
basic  governmental  research,  along  with 
grants  to  States  which  have  committed  them- 
selves to  making  sppropriations  on  the  prom- 
ise ot  the  Pederal  Government  matching 
thoae  funds  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed-upon 
legislative  formula. 

There  Is  an  additional  sum  of  money  In 
the  amount  ot  $6,547,000,000,  which  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  1S50  budget,  to  meet  prior  com- 
mitments azid  contract  obligations  of  th* 
Government. 

These  three  flxad-eost  ttsam  total  $ao,810.- 
000.000.  The  flguBSs  wwa  pesseuted  to  ths 
Senate  Commttfiss  SB  ■q^sadttons  in  Kz- 
ecutlve  D^Murtmsnts  oa  Ams  1  and  a,  1940, 
in  the  course  of  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 94,  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Lawton,  along  with 
budget  examiners,  Mr.  Howard  Stone  and  Mr. 
Lynn  Johnson. 

It  Is  obvious  tliat  with  a  total  budget 
of  $41,858,000,000,  of  which  some  $20,610,- 
000,000  Is  fixed  tuid  cannot  be  curtailed,  there 
is  a  balance  of  only  $31,348,000,000  where 
over-all  substantial  cuts  can  possibly  be 
made.  I  present  this  analysis  tMcauae  all 
too  often  there  is  an  asstunption  that  budget 
cuts  can  be  effected  by  merely  slashing  off 
6  or  10  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  budget. 
Those  who  talk  in  terms  of  a  5-percent  cut 
have  assumed  that  the  6  percent  would  b* 
from  the  $41,000,000,000  budget.  It  is  now 
crystal  clear,  however,  that  the  5 -percent 
cut,  which  has  been  so  much  in  the  news, 
could  be  made  only  on  the  figure  of  $21,- 
000,000,000. 

This  $21,000,000,000,  however,  include* 
much  of  the  national -defense  budget.  Buro- 
pean  recovery  funds,  and  appropriations  for 
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tb»  opanXkotk  ai  tb«  tiacutlT*  and  •dmlnU' 
tnUvt  i^tnrVr     X  beUcve  tb«t  tb«  Amerl- 
do  not   wUh   to  cut   bitck   th« 
to    vvter&na    and    to    tbelr    older 
jMoplt.    I  b«U«»»  that  »•  ar«  folng  to  kaep 
(altb  wttli  th«  law  In  prortdlng  funds  for 
tb«    raUroad    retirement    fund,    the    aocial 
aeeurtty  Inauranc*  ayatam.  and  the  payment 
of  tXM  Intarwt  on  tb*  public  debt.    Like- 
vlM.   I   baUare   that   tba   Amatican   people 
dwlra  to  eompleu  thoae  public  works  pro]- 
tcta  which  are  within  one  itage  of  comple- 
Uon.     Failure    to    complete    auch    projecu 
VDUld  reault  In  a  groaa  aconcmlc  waste.     I 
iter*  that   the  Federal  Oovemmcnt 
fiUftU    lu    financial    obllgatlona    to 
witfch  bare  approprtatad  mooayi  in 
^to  otoUln  Federal  aaatataDO*  pvorided 
prvTlous  Federal  law. 
Ttia  problem  of  cutting  expenditure*  la. 
tbeiefore.  a  complicated  one.     Very  wiaely. 
the  rulee  of  tb*  Senate  place  the  respon- 
albUlty  for  studying  the  budget  on  the  flen- 
ata  Approprlattooa  Committee. 

It  alWQld  be  noted  that  to  date  out  of  the 
t41jMQ,000.000  total  budget  there  la  still 
apiHial— ttiT  taOjnOJOtOOJOOO  of  budget  re- 
quaato  in  tiM  MoaXm  Appropriations  Commit - 
tM.  K  to  tiM  fHpoBalbUity  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprlatkms  CMualttee  to  reTiew  theee 
budget  requeato  in  light  of  the  anticipated 
reran  ina  of  the  Oovernment  and  the  Federal 

E»ns  as  cited  in  the  above  paragraphs. 

I  of  Uka  Members  of  the  Senate  who  talk 

aoonomy    in    Government    are 

members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee They  have  an  opportunity  In  that 
coi^Btklaa  to  traaaiate  their  talk  into  poal- 
ttm  laglalattva  poUcy 

It  sbould  be  noted  that  both  the  Senate 
■ad  tba  Hoi»e  foUow  in  the  vast  majority  of 
«MH  tlM  facnsnmen**^**^^*  of  the  reapectlve 
■b^M  Md  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
%tm.  Srtdoai.  if  ever,  u  the  apprupriatlon 
MU  iipBrtlll  out  of  tba  SanaU  committee  or 
tba  Houaa  eoounlttaa  subatantially  increased 
on  the  ftoor  at  the  Houaa  or  the  Senate. 
Jitters  are  complex  and  dtlBcult. 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  mamm  jplaee  fraa*  raUaaoa  and  tniat 
in  tbalr  vHpMbva  Sanaf  tad  Hoaa*  Appro- 
prtatkna  CHMrtttces.  It  is  in  thaae  com- 
■tfttaaa  that  tlMta  is  ample  time  for  tastl- 
mony  and  hearings.  It  la  In  the  Approprla- 
ttona  Committee  that  every  Item  of  tba 
budget  reqtieat  is  metlctUoualy  analysed  and 
1.     It  la  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 

that  budget  cuts  can  be  made  wlth- 

serloualy  endangering  Oovernment  serv* 

It    Is    the    Appropriations    Committee 

which    has    the    technical    staff    to    review 

budget   requasu   and    to  properly   evaluate 

them. 

It  la  for  this  rsMoo  tbat  eCorta  BMda  upon 
the  floor  oi  tlia  Sanata  to  Oraatlcaily  cut 
the  budget  are  generally  rejected 

Ttioae  of  ua  who  have  not  been  privileged 

to  alt  through  the  months  of  hearings  on 

tovdgat  ttaaa  haaltata  to  use  the  financial 

■Mat  aia  on  appropriations  bills   because 

we  have  no  way  ci  knowing  what  the  effect 

will  be  upon  Oovernment  aerrleaa.  many  of 

which  are  vital  to  the  life  of  our  people  and 

to  the  aeeurtty  of  our  Nation.     Hence  on  two 

[iccniinna  atforta  on  tba  floor  of  the  Senate 

to  cut  the  budget  by  ft  percent  were  rejected. 

It   should   be   noted,   however,   when   the 

SHMta  An>ropriatlons  Committee  praaanted 

tha  appropriations  bill  for  the  Jtisttoa  and 

State     Departmenta— which     approprlattona 

bill  was  7  percent  leas  than  the  raqmat  of 

tbe  Departments  or  of  the  Btidget  Bureau — 

tha  flenate  quickly  passed  the  bill.    Here  la 

poaltt**  evidence  that   a  courageoua  policy 

OB  tba  part  of  tb*  Approprlatlona  Cooimlt- 

taa.  vblcb  u  equipped  to  do  tha  Job  and 

vadv  obligation  to  prepare  the  approprla- 

tlona  bUI.  r*oelv**  tbe  full  support  at  tb* 

kt*.     It  la  action  siKh  as  tbla  wblcb  X 

to  be  reaponalble  performance. 


There  la  no  one  who  ha*  a  monopoly  on 
the  dealpe  for  economy  In  government.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  economy  In  govern- 
ment, but  I  healUte  to  cast  an  uninformed 
voU  In  rasponae  to  a  political  maneuver 
from  tba  floor  of  tbe  Senate.  I  believe  that 
the  recent  5  p«re*nt  and  10  percent  acroaa- 
the-board  appropriation  cut  resolution*  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  represent 
Irresponsible  fiscal  management  and  Irre- 
sponsible government  policy.  Economy  in 
goramment  does  not  come  In  seeking  head- 
11a**  or  in  giving  speeches  about  politics 
and  waste 

Those  who  are  sincere  about  economy  In 
government  have  their  opportunity  In  the 
next  few  days.  That  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  when  the  budget  request  for  the 
armed  services  Is  presented  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  The  armed  serVTces 
budget  can  be  carefully  scrurlnlzed  The 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commission  states  quite 
frankly  that  a  minimum  of  $1,000,000,000  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  armed  services  budget 
without  Jeopardizing  one  lota  of  our  national 
security 

Also,  there  la  the  propoaal  for  European 
recovery,  or  ECA  funds  I  do  not  recom- 
mend any  major  cut  In  this  appropriation. 
We  are  winning  the  cold  war  and  thla  Is  no 
time  to  pull  our  punches.  Europe  Is  re- 
covering. This  la  no  time  to  take  away 
tbe  medicine  that  makes  possible  this  re- 
covery. However,  the  cost  of  Items  haa  been 
reduced  not  only  here,  but  In  other  parU 
of  the  world.  It  U  now  estimated  that  the 
over-all  coat  of  foods  purchased  under  the 
ECA  program  1*  down  approximately  6  per- 
cent. This  means  that  out  of  a  W.OCO.OOO.OOO 
appropriation,  there  can  be  a  reduction  of 
at  leaat  1300.000.000.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
Senate  ApiH-oprlatlons  Committee  to  care- 
fully investigate  the  facts  and  to  report 
the  appropriation  which  It  believes  to  be 
necessary. 

There  la  also  an  Item  for  the  Independ- 
ent offices.  Here.  too.  there  Is  a  poeslbiltty 
for  saving.  It  Is  my  considered  judgment 
that  with  careful  scrutiny  of  the  armed 
services,  with  a  reanalysls  of  the  ECA  re- 
quect  m  terms  of  lower  coat  of  goods,  and 
with  careful  analysis  of  the  requirements 
of  the  independent  offices  of  tbe  Oovern- 
ment. that  approximately  $2,000,000,000 
can  be  saved.  ThU  will  be  sufficient  to  bal- 
lance  the  budget 

If  the  American  people  want  economy  they 
had  better  speak  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  to  the 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  In  these  committees  that  the 
appropriations  bills  are  prepared.  If  the 
American  people  want  long-range  economy 
that  Is  fundamental  and  does  not  Jeopardize 
essential  Government  services,  tbey  should 
require  and  demand  of  their  Congress  the 
paaaaga  of  tba  basic  features  of  the  Hoover 
Coramlaalon  report. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — some  people 
do  not  want  theae  things.  There  will  be 
aome  projects  cut  off  and  some  people  dis- 
placed from  their  Joba.  Tou  cannot  have 
economy  In  government  and  have  every  pet 
project  In  every  vUlag*.  town.  city,  county 
and  State.  I  would  suggeat  to  the  chambers 
of  coounerce  and  to  the  civic  leaders  who 
call  upon  their  Senators  and  their  Congress- 
men few  this  project  and  that  one.  for  new 
public  works  and  for  new  aid  to  their  munlc- 
Ipalltic*  and  their  SUt**.  that  they  mu;it 
make  up  tb*lr  mind*  what  they  want.  You 
cannot  dredge  every  river  and  have  your  own 
pet  public  worka  program — which  may  be 
vitally  needed  In  your  city— unlea*  you  are 
wilUng  to  pay  th*  bill. 

I  hav*  had  the  experience  of  receiving  let- 
tara  on  Monday  from  prominent  cltiaena 
urgUv  m*  to  vote  for  *eoaoaiy.  X  vUl  ra- 
ealea  lattar*  on  Friday  froaa  tba  Muna  paopl* 
requesting  m*  to  fight  for  an  increaa*  in 
appropriation  before  tbe  Appro- 


priations Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  Indian  schooU.  for  a  hospital,  for 
reeearch,  for  a  public-works  project,  or  some 
other  Item.     Frankly,  I  become  a  little  con- 
fused.    It    appears    that    everybody    want* 
economy  but  not  where  It  aflecU  them.    The 
aame  organizations  and  people  who  write  to 
me    about    economy — and    the    letters    are 
pointed  and  direct— wUl  wire  me  a  week  later 
asking  that  I  realst  the  cut  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  or  In  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, or  In  some  other  agency.     I  have   had 
doaens  of  letters  from  my  fellow  Mlnnesotana 
protesting  the  closing  of  a  VA  office,  and  then 
have   other   letters   from   the   same    people 
wanctng  to  know  why  I  do  not  vote  for  a 
budget  cut      I  have  had  letters  from  people 
In  MlnneapolU  asking  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  tbe  Upper  Harbor  project,  and 
then  within  a  week  receive  letters  from  the 
aam*  people  wanting  to  know  why  I  do  not 
support    a    ctit    In    the    budget — In    other 
wrarda— economize. 

I  have  had  many  Inquiries  aa  to  my  posi- 
tion on  taxation.  I  am  oppoeed  to  any  fur- 
ther increase  In  Federal  taxes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960.  My  opposition  stems  from  two 
polnU  of  view :  First  of  all.  we  are  beginning 
to  see  signs  of  a  mild  buslnes*  recession.  I 
believe  that  an  Increase  In  taxes  at  this  time 
would  be  unwUe.  Secondly.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered Judgment  we  must  reexamine  the 
tax  structure.  Many  taxes,  commonly 
known  as  excise  taxea.  which  were  levied 
during  tbe  war.  ahould  be  repealed,  or  at 
least  modified. 

I  though*  you  might  like  to  know  how 
I  look  at  these  matters.  I  have  stated  ttj 
oplnlona  frankly  and  honestly. 


Not  IntellectuAUy  Honest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoan>A 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1949 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  a  fine  editorial  which  appeared  In 
one  of  our  State's  outstanding  news- 
papers, the  Key  West  Citizen.  This 
paper  has  rendered  great  service  to  the 
people  of  its  community  and,  with  edito- 
rials like  this,  to  others  throughout  the 
State. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  reading  of 
this  editorial  will  be  t)eneficial  to  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

WOT  IWTTT  larruAixT  HowrsT 

Not  everbody  who  stands  up  and  shouts  for 
academic  freedom,  freedom  of  speech  and  re- 
llgtoua  freedom  mean  what  they  say.  It 
take*  more  than  words  to  fight  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom. 

Not  long  ago.  Senator  Watks  Moaac.  of 
Oregon,  pointed  out  that  "academic  free- 
dom Is  not  synonymous  with  license  to  de- 
suoy  that  freedom"  because  one  must  have 
a  free  mind  to  be  a  teacher  and  to  lead  stu- 
dents to  the  discovery  of  truth.  Mr  Moasx 
was  pointing  out  that  Communists  "do  not 
po*****  free  minds  but  rather  are  indoctri- 
nated by  a  phUoaophy."'  They  are  not  look- 
ing for  the  truth;  they  are  trying  to  persuade 
other  people  to  accept  their  idea  of  the  truth. 

Tbe  same  observation  applies  to  some  of 
those  who  pretend  to  be  for  freedom  of 
■peach  and  freedoca  of  religious  worship. 
They  are  for  freedom  only  when  the  views 
eipre— d  coincide  with  their  own  and  for 
freedom  of  religious  worship  only  when  they 
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the  Individual's  acceptance  of 


It  1*  worth  noting  tliat  President  Elsen- 
hower, of  Columbia  Cnlverstty,  and  President 
Conant.  of  Harrard.  recently  •erred  on  a 
eoDunlUee  which  advised  that  Communists 
ba  barred  from  the  teaching  profession  and 
tbat  while  the  doctrines  of  commrrntem  be 
taught  In  American  schools  they  tftoold  not 
be  advocated  by  those  who  pretend  to  teach 
other*  how  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions. 

The  Communists  and  some  of  the  other 
advocates  of  so-called  freedom,  are  not  in- 
tellectually free.  They  begin  with  accept- 
ance of  a  conduzlon  which  they  propagate 
and  support  by  qwclooa  arguments  They 
are  utterly  uninterested  in  anything  except 
the  propagation  of  their  pet  theory  They 
1  ve  no  business  In  positions  which  require 
an  objective  aearch  for  the  truth  and  the 
dlacrlmlnate  discussion  of  the  facts  bearing 
on  the  subject  under  inquiry. 


Tkc  Political  Parade  in  Coofress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  cnuANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  18  ilegUlatire  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.   JENNER     Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  column 
entitled  "PoUtical  Parade."  by  George 
Rothwell  Brown,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  for  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLmCAL    PASAOE 

(By  George  RothweU  Brown) 

KliilMli  Mnii  in  OOQgreaa  who  have  been 
going  along  like  sheep  with  President  Tru- 
man's so-called  bipartisan  policies  have  only 
theraaelvea  to  blame  when  they  are  piUd  olt 
with  a  alap  In  the  face. 

The  Republican  Party  has  suffered  heavily 
to  public  support,  and  It  will  continue  to  lose 
elections  until  it  stops  being  a  spinelea* 
"me.  too."  party. 

Mr.  Truman's  thinly  veiled  attacks  on  the 
Republlcana — not  mentioned  by  name  but 
clearly  by  inference — in  his  recent  fireside 
cbat  on  how  to  puU  yourself  up  try  your  own 
bootstraps,  reflected  not  one  shred  of  grati- 
tude for  the  fact  that  only  by  Republican 
vote*  was  he  spared  that  most  crushing  blow 
yet  aimed  at  his  international  ahare-the 
wealth  program. 

Last  we^  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, by  a  9-9  tie  vote,  narrowly  misaed 
writing  Into  the  ECA  blU  the  amendment 
proposed  hy  Senator  Kmm,  of  Mlaaourl,  which 
would  have  refused  further  foreign  grants- 
to-ald  under  the  multl-bllllon-dollar  Mar- 
shall plan  to  any  European  nation  which 
coaiinued  a  policy  of  socialisation  of  indus- 
tries after  the  paasaga  of  tha  act. 

it  was  aimed  at  the  reekla**,  ignorant,  and 
Improvident  Socialist-Labor  government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  \a  only  a  prep  school 
for  communism,  and  which  only  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  keeping  in  office. 

The  Interasttag  thing  about  this  vote  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is  that 
the  nine  votes  in  favor  of  the  Kem  amend- 
ment were  oast  by  six  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans  and  that  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration warded  off  defeat  on  the  vital  iesue 
Involve*!  only  because  the  other  five  Republl- 


cana on  tbe  eommtttaa  wotad  wtth  only  four 
Democrau  aEstnat  tha  Kem  aawndment. 

Tlie  PresldeBt  warn  tanmd  down  by  a  ma>or. 
Ity  of  hi*  owB  party  on  the  committee.  Sa- 
publican  votes  saved  him. 

Saved  htm  for  the  time  betng.  at  leaat. 
This  qxiestlon  cannot  be  evaded,  whether  the 
American  people,  hugely  in  debt  and  going 
broke  fast,  who  cannot  afford  a  welfare  state 
themsalvea,  shall  be  taxed  indefinitely  to 
keep  In  power  a  discredited  British  Govern- 
ment that  haa  wrecked  and  ruined  a  great 
country  and  brought  Its  people  to  ncreas- 
ing  deprivation  and  misery. 

In  some  form  the  sane  and  sensible  propo- 
sition that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sustain  the  sinking  ship  of  British 
socialism  will  come  before  the  Senate  when 
the  ECA  bill  reaches  the  floor. 

There  are  too  many  Republicans  In  the 
Senate  who  give  Up  service  to  the  American 
free-enterprise  system  but  who  give  It  a  kick 
in  the  slats  in  secret  whenever  they  get  a 
chance. 

A-  vote  on  this  issue  in  the  open  Senate 
will  show  them  up.     Let's  have  it. 

There  are  other  things  which  the  Senate 
committee  and  Congress  ahould  look  into,  In 
the  interest  of  the  overburdened  taxpayers 
who  are  footing  the  bills. 

How  much  of  all  theae  billions  being 
poured  out  is  being  waated?  Is  anytxxly  in 
Congress  looking  Into  this  phase  of  the  dole 
system?     Why  not? 

For  example,  a  current  official  release  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
gives  a  list  of  tbe  foreign  purchasing  agen- 
cies at  present  fxuictioning  under  ECA, 

It  reveals  that  Prance  is  maintaining  In 
the  United  SUtcs  17  separate  missions  iinder 
ECA.  located  in  9  separate  offices  in  New 
York.  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  and  1  In 
Baden-Baden.  Germany. 

Presumably  these  17  French  miasions  in 
the  United  States  are  completely  staffed  and 
are  maintained  at  no  inconsiderable  expense. 

It  smacks  of  international  boondog^lng 
on  a  lavish  and  wholly  unnecessary  ceale, 
aince  Britain  has  only  one  such  mission  In 
the  United  States,  a  very  modest  one,  for 
obtaining  the  tisvial  lion's  share. 


In  tta  own 


la  a 


No  Coaunon  Grooad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  ICISSOTTXI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricord  an  editorial  «i- 
titled  "No  Common  Ground."  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  13. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NO  COMMON  CBODND 

The  Associated  Presa  the  other  day  quoted 
Senator   Tatt  as  commenting: 

"The  Brltlah  have  a  planned  economy  and 
It  Just  haan't  wtarfced.  They'll  have  to  work 
out  their  problem  for  themaelve*  by  chang- 
ing their  system  or  doing  something  eiae. 
We  can't  be  expected  to  give  them  more  than 
we  already  have." 

That  statement  Is  all  right  so  far  as  It  goes. 
But  Senator  Tatt  has  taught  the  country  to 
expect  from  him  unusual  Insight  and 
courage.    It  seems  to  us  that  the  mere  sug- 


of  l«ttlx«  BrliatB 
I  Is  not  up  to  tbat  i 
Tha  Juice  In  wbk^  Britain 
potent  tecw.  tb*  nmxut  of  which  la 
totalitarianism.  It  will  oorroda  whaUvv 
It  contacts.  And  the  British  may  be  in  a 
poaltion  to  splash  it  around  a  wide  area. 

Britain  already  Is  discriminating  against 
American  goods — even  though  Waahlngton 
winks  at  the  {voccdure — which  is  contrary  to 
her  promlaa*.  Meanwhile  we  continue  gllta. 
That  seems  fooUsh. 

Britain  Is  looking  to  the  creation  of  exclu- 
sive bilateral  trading  contracts,  which  wUl 
further  shut  American  goods  out  of  the  coun- 
tries which  make  the  agreements  with  Brit- 
ain. Further  than  that  the  parties  to  theae 
agreements  will  by  their  very  tenns  be  forced 
to  adopt  many  of  the  trade  restrictions  and 
quota  arrangements  that  the  British  hava 
adopted.  So  we  are  doing  more  than  con- 
done restrictions  against  American  interests. 
We  are  condoning  by  subsidy  an  extension  of 
totalitarian  economics,  which  is  patterned 
after  the  Schacht  methods  of  the  Hitler 
regime.  That  seems  more  than  foolish.  It 
seems  to  us  Immoral. 

Whether  Britain  nationalizes  her  own  in- 
dustries and  conunits  her  own  people  to  a 
low  standard  of  life  would  be  Britain's  busi- 
ness. If  it  stopped  there.  It  does  not  stop. 
As  a  large  trading  nation  Britain  miist  at- 
tempt to  create  other  economies  In  the  image 
of  her  own. 

All  of  these  bad  results  seem  to  us  to  grow 
out  of  a  policy  baaed  on  the  mistaken  con- 
ception that  there  Is  some  common  meeting 
ground  for  an  economy  organized  on  totali- 
tarian lines  and  one  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  exchanfa 
of  goods. 

If  It  was  not  clear  from  the  beginning,  it 
surely  shotild  be  clear  now  that  there  la  no 
such  conunon  ground.  The  two  forms  of 
economic  organization  seek  different  ends  by 
wholly  different  means. 

Under  such  circumstances  merely  saying 
that  Britain  can  expect  no  further  help  from 
this  country  seems  wholly  Inadequate.  Not 
only  ahould  help  be  withdrawn  but  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  the  world  that  the  Unitad 
States  disapproves  of  the  policies  and  the 
*  methods  which  Britain  pursues  and  will  do 
Its  best  to  check  them. 

If  you  see  a  man  pointing  a  gun  at  the 
nelghl>ors,  it  hardly  discharges  your  duty  to 
say,  "Certainly  I  shall  never  give  that  man 
another  gun."  The  least  you  can  do  Is  to 
Indicate  your  disapproval  of  such  conduct. 

It  was  not  just  Hitler  with  whom  "you 
could  not  do  buslneaa."  It  was  any  other 
form  of  the  managad  aoonomy  which  to  reach 
its  end  mwt  ba  totalitarian.  The  mora 
quickly  we  Icam  that  and  act  according  tba 
l«*a  muiey  wa  will  waste  and  the  mora 
quickly  wc  wUl  give  other  countries  the  cotir- 
age  and  aecurlty  to  work  out  their  own 
recovery. 


Gift  of  Land  by  Paul  Mellon  to  State  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PINNST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Monday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  there  was  published  in  the  press 
an  interview  with  Paul  Mellon,  who  gav» 
420  acres  of  land  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  for  research  purposes.    This 
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article,  written  by  John  W  Ball  and  pub- 
■ibed  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Wa*hlng- 
loa  F^Mt.  ttfm  an  interesting  background 
of  the  treat  Mellon  f  amUy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  arUcle  be  printed 
In  the  lUcotB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
u  follows : 

onvi   rmexjiiA   49o-*c*k  tulm 
torn  ■nsASCK 
(By  John  W   Ball) 

Va.,  JmIj  15— P»u1  McUon.  of 

rppenrUl*.  UxUy  gave  hU  Mloptwl  SlaU  a 
4aa-mcn  farm  n«ar  Uiddleburg  to  be  uaed 
for  graaa-  and  forage-crop  r«a«arcto  by  Vlr- 
glnU  Polytechnic  InatltuU. 

The  gift  include*  ihU  year*  crope  which 
MeMon  haa  partly  harvealed.  four  houses, 
and  other  buUdlng*.  all  equipment,  and 
work  atocfc  ao  renarch  can  get  going  Im- 
■awWately 

The  gift  U  about  equal  to  an  earlier  gift 
of  aiaS-OOO  by  the  late  Andrew  Mellon  s  wn 
to  help  finance  the  graaa  research  project. 

"AlttMNVh  not  a  native  of  Virginia."  Mellon 
told  a  !«■•  audience  at  Mlddleburg.  "during 
tim'^  IS  y«mra  of  residence  here  I  have 
eon*  to  Uyn  this  State  I  wished  to  do 
•oraethlng  for  U.  and  It  occurred  to  me  that 
anything  I  could  do  to  Improve  Virginia's 
•oil  and  to  further  the  economic  well-being 
of  a  large  portion  of  lu  cltlsens  would  be 
fitting  and  most  gratifying  " 

Mellon  s  forebears,  best  known  as  bank- 
ers and  IndustrlalUU.  originally  were  ftxm- 
ers.  Mellcn  salil.  In  fact,  when  his  grand- 
father. Thomas  Mellon,  father  of  the  late 
Andrew  Mellon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
the  l»20i.  decided  to  go  to  the  city,  his 
father  made  every  effort  to  deter  him.  As 
Mellon  told  the  story  yesterday; 

■  My  great-great-grandfather  ( Archlbold ) 
was  a  farmer  when  he  migrated  from  Ire- 
land early  In  the  last  century.  My  great- 
grandfather (Andrew)  and  my  grandfather 
(Thomas  i  as  a  boy  followed  him  ahortly  af  Ur 
'My  great-grandfather  cleared  with  his 
own  hands  the  land  In  PennsyWanta  that 
he  first  settled  on.  and  with  hU  own  hands 
be  built  hU  house." 

He  told  how  his  grandfather  studied 
Murray's  Latin  OffaflMMT  and  read  Shake - 
scare's  plays  while  foOowtng  the  plow 

"When  my  grandfather  was  17  (In  1830 i 
hU  thirst  for  education  had  become  such 
that  be  gave  op  farming  In  a  rather  violent 
manner  HU  father  wished  him  to  remain 
on  the  land,  and  offered  him  a  farm  of  his 

own  " 

Be  then  quoted  the  early  Mellon's  Idea 
at  the  professions,  reading  from  his  grand- 
father's autobiography:  HU  grandfather's 
father  felt,  the  former  wrote,  "that  for  me 
to  abandon  the  honest  and  noble  pursuit 
of  an  Independent  farmer,  and  l)ecome  a 
doctor  or  teacher  or  miserly  dependent 
preacher,  or  what  In  hU  eyes  was  worst  of 
all,  to  enter  the  tricky,  dishonest  profession 
of  law,  was  a  proposition  which  seemed  to 
him  too  preposterous  to  contemplate." 

Nonetheless.  bU  grandfather  Thomas  went 
to  the  city,  studied  law.  and  t>ecame  a  Judge 
-latar,"  Mellon  added,  "he  became  a  banker 
and  fotmded  hU  own  bank  In  Ptttiburgh— 
and  In  recent  years  we  have  heard  some 
pretty  hard  thhafs  about  that  profeeslon. 
too. 

"1  do  not  claim  to  be  a  dirt  farmer."  MeU 
Ion  eaid.  "or  a  knowledgeable  cattleman,  or 
a  sot!  scientist:  but  the  sou  U  in  my  blood. 
^wtA  I  feel  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
■oU  of  America." 

In  accepting  the  gift  E>r.  WalUr  8.  New- 
man, prealdent  at  Vn.  declared  he  wlabed 
**to  eoogratulata  Virginia  far  having  mteh 
people  and  qualltlee  that  It  attracts  men  like 
Patil  Hgellrm  to  become  residents.** 

Chaaealor  Jotin  &.  Hutcheeon.  of  VPI.  r*- 
jMad  ike   advaaeea   Ni'irglnu   has   made   in 


recent  years  In  agriculture.  Potato  yields 
have  increased  from  103  to  140  busheU  to 
the  acre  he  said;  tobacco  from  «85  to  1.181 
pounds;  cotton  from  OiS  to  422  pounds:  pea- 
nuu  from  810  to  1.208;  wheat  from  12  to 
18  busheU;  com  from  22  to  35  bushels,  etc. 


Hooyer  Coouaission  Reports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNIBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment Issued  by  me  relative  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoro.  as  follows: 

Hoovn  coMMissioM  uro«n 
The  Commission  on  Organisation  ct  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government — com- 
monly known  as  the  Hoover  Commission- 
was  established  July  7.  1»47.  through  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  182.  ThU  law  de- 
clared as  lu  purpose  that  it  was  "to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  economy. 
etficlency.  and  improved  sei vices  In  the  trans- 
action ot  the  public  business  of  departments, 
bureaus,  agendee.  boards,  commissions, 
aOcm.  independent  estsblUhments,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  " 

To  achieve  that  purpoee.  the  statute  au- 
thorised the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  Organliatlon 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
to  consut  of  12  members.  The  President 
sppolnted  the  following  persons:  Herbert 
Hoover,  chalrnuui;  Dean  Acheaon.  vice  chair- 
man- Arthur  S.  Plemmlng;  James  Forrestal; 
George  H  Mead:  George  D  Altken;  Joseph 
P  Kennedy:  John  L.  McClellan;  James  K. 
Pollock:  Clarence  J.  Brown;  Carter  Manasco; 
James  H.  Rowe.  Jr. 

It  U  Important  to  note  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  U  a  bipartisan  organlaetlon  of 
12  men,  «  DemocraU  and  6  Republicans. 
Liki^wUe.  It  should  be  noted  that  thU  Com- 
mission was  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
grees  snd  with  the  full  support  and  acUve 
participation  of  the  President.  Furthermore, 
the  Commission  was  authorized  a  slze.ible 
sum  of  money  to  carry  out  lU  InvestlRatlon 
snd  was  authorised  to  hire  or  secure  the 
best  available  admlnUtratlve  talent  in  the 
Nation.  The  work  of  the  Commission  was 
divided  into  many  subcommittees,  which 
subcommittees  Included  represenUtlves  ac- 
quainted with  the  area  of  Government  to 
which  they  were  assigned  for  appropriate  In- 
vestigation. 

The  major  part  of  the  investigatory  work 
was  undertaken  by  groups  known  as  task 
forcee.  These  task  forces  operated  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  12-member 
Commission  and  Its  chairman.  Ttie  task 
forcee  were  well  staffed  with  trained  admlnU- 
tratlve personnel  from  accredited  tovWD- 
mental  reeearch.  Institutions,  and  sgMetM 
One  instltuUon  that  played  an  laportaDt 
part  In  the  work  of  the  Hoover  CommUsioo 
was  the  Brookings  Institute,  long  recognised 
as  a  repuiatoto  professional  reeearch  agency 
Th*  taik  fatMS  performad  the  meticulous 
and  detailed  work  of  sdmlnUtratlve  InvesU- 
gatlon.  Ths  reports  of  these  groups  were 
then  submitted  to  the  bipartisan  CommU- 
slon.     ThU    Commission    was    lUiewUe    well 


staffed  with  trained  administrative  person- 
nel. All  reports  of  the  task  forces  were  care- 
fully gone  oi^er  and  evaluated.  Following  the 
analysU  of  the  task  forces  reports,  the  Hoover 
Commission  drew  up  lU  ovn  recommenda- 
tions pertaining  to  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. These  recommendations  were  gener- 
ally unanlmotis.  having  the  support  of  the 
represenUtlves  of  both  political  jjartles  and. 
with  but  one  or  two  Instances,  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  Hoover  Commission  submitted  19  re- 
ports. Including  a  summary  report.  Life 
magazine  recently  sUted.  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Hoover  Commission: 

"Ho  previous  program  has  had  the  care, 
the  pertinacity,  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
sheer  brilliance  which  have  gone  Into  the 
making  of  the  Hoover  report." 

It  U  my  considered  Jiidgment  that  the  re- 
port U  a  magnificent  blueprint  for  lasting 
good  government. 

If  Its  recommendations  are  adopted  and 
vigorously  supported,  the  reorganization  of 
Government  which  wlU  follow  because  of  the 
adoption  of  the  reports  can  save,  according 
to  very  conservative  estimates,  a  minimum 
of  $3,000,000,000  per  year.  To  say  the  least. 
thU  U  substantial  economy  without  Jeop- 
ardizing much  needed  and  vital  Government 
services. 

The  following  agenaea  or  services  of  Gor- 
emment  were  thoroughly  Investigated  and 
recommendations  for  their  reorganlaatlon 
were  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress: 

1.  General  management  of  the  executive 
branch. 

2.  Personnel  management. 

3.  OOce  of  General  Services. 

4.  The  Post  OOce  Department. 

5.  Foreign   affairs. 

e.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Budgeting  and  accounting. 

8.  The  National  Security  organization. 

9.  Veterans'  affairs. 

10.  The  Department  of  Commerce. 
11    The  Department  of  Treasury. 
12.  Regulatory  commissions. 

13    The  Department  of  Labor. 

14.  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

15.  Social  security,  education,  and  Indian 
affairs. 

16.  Medical  services  and  activities. 

17.  Government   business  enterprises. 

18.  Part  I — Overseas  admlnUtratlon. 
Part  II— Federal -etate  relations. 

Part     III — General    governmental     re- 
search. 

19.  Summary  report  of  the  proposed  rec- 
ommendations and  proposed  legislation. 

All  of  these  reports  and  recommendations 
have  now  been  submitted  to  the  Congresi 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  These  reports  and  the  recom- 
mendations included  therein  have.  In  accord- 
ance with  congressional  procedure,  been  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees for  action. 

The  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission  con- 
tains some  300  major  recommendations.  A 
large  percentage  of  them  can  be  and  will 
be  effected  by  admlnUtratlve  action  and 
through  reorganization  plans. 

Some  18  major  pieces  of  legUlatlon  must 
be  passed  by  the  Congress,  In  addition  to  the 
general  executive  reorganization  bill,  before 
the  Hoover  report  can  be  fully  carried  out. 

The  Congress  has  been  at  work  on  these 
recommendations.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Kxpendltures  In  Executive  DepartmenU 
has  already  approved  the  general  reorganiza- 
tion bill  and  the  General  Services  Agency  bill. 
Tbeee  were  considered  basic  and  fundamental 
legislative  enactmenU. 

The  reorganisation  bUl,  which  enables  the 
President  to  transfer  activities  and  agendas 
and  to  reduce  the  formless  tangle  of  big  de- 
partnMnts  and  bureaus  which  report  directly 
to  him.  has  been  adopted  by  the  Btgbty-first 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  Prasldtni.    Al- 


ready tlM  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  sevwn  basic  plans  of  reorganization. 
Thmm  Include  ttM  astaUlstaMnt  of  a  Welfare 
Department,  the  rewganlzation  of  the  Labor 
Department,  reorganlzatkxi  of  the  Pest  Of- 
fice Department,  reorganlzatlcn  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  National  Re- 

of  the  ClvU 
itlon  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7  transferring  the 
Public  Bosds  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

All  of  these  seven  reorganization  plans  will 
be  law  unless  vetoed  by  the  Congress.  The 
above-mentioned  reorganizatloo.  plans  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  represent  but  the  first 
step  In  executive  reorganisation  as  author- 
lard  under  the  BeorganlaatkSQ  Act  of  1949. 
I  am  proud  to  say  ttiat  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Senate  committee  which  drafted 
this  act.  which  worked  out  Its  details,  and 
which  presented  it  to  the  Congress.  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  thU  Important  basic 
reorganization  law  It  ts  to  be  expected  that 
additional  reorganisation  plans  will  come 
down  from  the  President  under  the  authority 
of  the  reorgantaitlon  statute. 

A  second  major  piece  of  Hoover  CommU- 
slon  leglslatton  has  been  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress until  the  title  of  General  Services 
Agency.  ThU  legislation  was  drafted  by  the 
Senate  and  Hotse  Committees  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Baecutlve  Department.  Again  I 
that  I  was  an  active  member  of  that 
ttee  and  aided  In  the  preparation  of 
tha  lagiBlatlon.  The  General  Services  Agency 
oonaoUdates  the  following  Government  Bu- 
reau and  agencies:  Biireau  of  Federal  Supply, 
War  Assets  AdmlnUtratlon.  Federal  Worka 
Agency,  and  National  Archives  Establlsh- 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  dealing  with  the  estak- 
UikBant  of  a  General  Services  Agency  was 
known  as  8.  2020.  The  House  bill  was  known 
as  H.  R.  4754.  These  two  bUU  were  conscdl- 
datad  into  one,  which  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses. 

The  General  aervlces  Agency,  as  established 
under  thU  legislation,  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  for  the  procurement  or 
purchase  of  all  Government  supplies,  for  the 
utilization  and  dUposal  of  all  Government 
property,  for  maintaining  a  OMdem.  up-to- 
date  Inventory  of  all  Government  property 
and  facilities,  along  with  control  of  Govern- 
ment transportation  and  communications 
services  and  facmttes,  as  well  ss  the  main- 
tenance of  a  modem  system  of  records  and 
accounting. 

It  U  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
one  measure  will  produce  an  economy  in 
Oovemment  operation  of  approximately 
$450,000,000  a  year. 

Other  Hoov«r  Commission  recommenda- 
tions are  in  the  procees  of  being  acted  on. 
The  Senate  has  passed  the  Tydings  bill.  S. 
1843.  giving  the  Defend-  Secretary  authority 
to  strengthen  unification  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices This  bill  also  provKlee  for  modernised 
budgetary  and  fiscal  procedures.  This  Is  ex- 
tremely important,  because  the  Ifilltary  Es- 
tabllahment  spends  over  one-third  of  the 
federal  budget.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bUl  Into  pubhc  law  will  permit  savings  of 
81.000.000000  per  year,  in  the  aaanagOBent 
of  ttkt  natlQDal  defense  program.  A  word  of 
caution,  bowevar.  U  tn  order.  The  Tydings 
bill  faces  sertoos  oppcattion  tn  the  House. 
It  will  teed  the  all-out  support  ot  every  ad- 
vocate of  rcor^ajiaation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Kxpendlttires 
la  the  Ssecuttve  Departments  has  approved 
the  cstabUshAcnt  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Intergovatkunaatal  Balations.  ThU  bUl 
follows  the  recanunKkdatlons  of  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

The  Congress  has  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent Las  signed  a  measiire.  S.  1704,  to 
strengthen  and  inaprove  the  crganiZi>tion  of 
the  State  Department.    Thi2  bill  was  passed 


without  a  single  dissenting  vote  In  both 
Houses.  It  was  the  first  major  measure  esa- 
bodying  the  Hoover  report  recommendations 
to  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Other  items  of  legislation  embodying  tha 
Hoover  Ccmnmlsslon  reports  are  now  in  con- 
gressionaJ  committees.  For  example,  tha 
Commission  bill  on  general  management  ot 
the  executive  branch  baaed  upon  the  Hoover 
Commission  lepoit  has  been  presented  to 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
bUl  U  S.  1942  and  the  House  bill  is  H.  R. 
2613.  Likewise,  there  U  a  bill  on  the  Fed- 
eral Personnel  Service,  and  another  to  estab- 
lish a  veterans'  life  Insurance  corporation. 
These  have  recently  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

The  biggest  business  in  the  world — the 
Government  of  the  United  States — can  no 
longer  be  managed  with  the  political  instru- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Government  in  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  a  simple  thing  that  can  be  left 
to  political  chance  and  mediocre  adminis- 
tration. A  twentieth  century  economy  pro- 
pelled by  the  boundless  energy  of  maaa-pro- 
duction  indiistry  and  coMtantly  accelerated 
with  new  advances  In  "tSe  field  of  science 
cannot  be  managed  or  regulated  with  the 
mechanism  of  hodgepodge,  unplanned,  un- 
related administrative  establishment.  The 
need  for  governmental  reform  and  organisa- 
tion U  Imperative.  It  U  a  matter  of  sotind 
economics  and  literally  life  or  death  tar 
American  political  and  economic  survlvaL 
When  20  percent  of  the  national  income  U 
utilized  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  Is 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  means  and  methods 
which  are  em{Hoyed  tn  the  iise  and  expendi- 
ture of  such  a  vast  sum. 

We  miist  provide  for  our  own  dtiaens.  but 
the  cost  of  our  Government  U  running 
perilously  high.  Our  t  sk  U  to  obtain  the 
maximum  use  and  production  use  of  every 
budget  dollar.  Economy  in  government  does 
not  necessarily  mean  spending  less.  It 
basically  means  obtaining  the  most  that  Is 
humanly  possible  out  of  every  dollar  com- 
mitted to  pubUe  service.  The  question  of 
economy  tn  govwmmcnt  cotild  well  be  stated 
not  in  terms  of  dollar  appropriations,  but  In 
the  use  of  those  appropriations.  The  effec- 
tive use  of  public  revenues  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  proper  organization  of  admin- 
istration. Modem  tools  of  government  are 
no  longer  matters  of  academic  tlieory.  They 
are  absolute  essentlaU  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  program  of  social  welfare,  public  im- 
provement, and  intematlemal  leadership. 

It  U  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  basic  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Reorganization,  commonly  known 
as  the  Hoover  Commissloii.  ThU  U  not  a 
partisan  Issue.  It  is  not  one  of  mere  dollars 
or  of  the  number  of  Government  employees. 
It  U  an  issue  that  runs  deep  Into  the  very 
survival  of  free  government  and  a  free  econ- 
omy. Either  we  learn  how  to  manage  gov- 
ernment, or  the  bigness  of  government  will 
overwhelm  us.  Either  we  learn  how  to  jwop- 
erly  utilize  the  vast  sums  of  public  revenues 
and  how  to  appropriately  control  and  man- 
age their  use.  or  we  will  bleed  our  economy 
into  an  Impoverished  condition. 


lidlacKe  PeMcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.   BUTLER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Raoon  an  editorial 
entitled  "Influence  Peddlers,"  from  to- 
day's Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UI7LUSMCS  rtaoLMna 

Sale  of  Influence  by  former  Government 
^flVf*il^  U  an  abuse  of  long  standing, 
although  the  pickings  were  not  so  rich  In 
the  days  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
one  of  limited  powers  and  Ita  expenditures 
were  measured  In  terms  of  mllliona  Instead 
of  blUlons  of  dollars.  Today  the  Govern- 
ment  U  In  the  market  as  a  heavy  trayer  of 
many  kinds  ot  goods  and  materlaU.  It  tiaa 
a  host  of  regulatory  agencies  whose  official* 
make  decisions  that  vitally  affect  the  for- 
tunes of  private  indiutry.  The  former  Oov- 
emment  employee  who  knows  from  peraonsA 
experience  how  the  governmental  machinery 
works  and  has  maintained  close  contacts 
with  former  colleagues,  can  render  valiiaMe 
service — in  a  perfectly  le^al  way — to  privata 
corporations  and  organised  groups  by  helping 
them  to  obtain  contracts,  securing  a  hearing 
for  grievances,  or  possibly  lobbying  tor 
changes  in  regulatory  laws. 

Mr.  Thomas  Corcoran,  President  Roose- 
velt's close  confidant,  who  at  one  time  served 
as  a  spedal  attorney  for  the  RFC,  obtained 
more  than  aOSUMO  from  a  single  ooncem  that 
had  been  advised  as  to  bow  to  go  about  se- 
ciirinv  an  BFC  kmn.  Prior  to  our  entrv  into 
the  war,  he  drew  down  tlOO.OOO  in  fees  in 
1  year  on  four  defense  contracts.  The  chief 
effect  of  these  disdosurrs  seemingly  has  been 
to  increase  the  nunibcr  of  former  Oovem- 
ment ofllcials  who  are  selling  their  instds 
knowladgs  and  aqiiaittns  ttwlr  psrsonal  coti- 

grrasfciiMl  tawasllcBtkm  of  each  activities  is 
hardly  neeesMtfy.  slaea  the  practices  ot  whiclk 
be  complains  are  matters  of  common  knowl- 
edge, lioreover.  it  Is  higUy  ImprobabU  tbai 
any  at  the  sevoi  lawysas  wtaas  fas  hss  stiigK< 
out  for  special  mention  as  seekers  of  influ* 
oice  have  comnUtted  illegal  acts,  however 
"qoHllflaalQle"  their  activities  may  be  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public  interest.  Tha 
shnrking  aspect  of  the  so-called  "inlluenca 
racket"  U  that  It  U  so  well  i 
men  who  have  had 
public  life  recognize  no  impropriety  in  going 
before  Oovemment  agencies  with  which  tbey 
were  once  connected  to  represent  privata 
clients. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  tima 
has  come  to  paas  restrictive  legislation  stidi 
as  Senators  BtrrLsa  and  Loifc  advocate,  for- 
bidding such  oOelate  to  represent  private 
firms  or  clients  before  Oovemment  agencies 
for  at  least  3  years  following  their  withdrawal 
from  Government  service.  A  law  of  this 
kind  would  serve  iwo  purposes — It  would 
tend  to  discotn-age  (though  it  would  not 
eradicate)  the  abuses  at  which  it  U  aimed, 
and  it  woxild  have  a  salutary  effect  on  men 
still  holding  olBce.  For  the  knowledge  thait 
their  public  records  may  commend  thesi 
to  privata  Interests  has  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced the  decisions  aiKl  conduct  of  tomm 
public  olDcials.  They  may  unconsciously 
favor  private  Interests  that  are  looking 
aroiUid  for  men  to  fUl  Important  positions 
or  to  represent  them  in  a  legal  capacity.  Tha 
iBiidtoas  effect  of  thU  kind  of  external  pres- 
sora  would  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  pro- 
posed legal  restriction. 

If  too  many  restrictions  were  Imposed  on 
fetiriag  aOcials,  the  Goverxtmcnt  would  find 
ft  dUBtult  to  recru.tt  competent  personnel 
to  man  its  agencies.  But  It  U  quite  feasibla 
to  impose  legal  restraints  oti  the  specific 
activities  that  are  chiefly  responsible  for  tha 
floinlshing  state  of  the  "influence  racket"  la 
thU  city  We  feel  sure  that  the  public  aC 
large  would  welcome  such  action. 
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o(  iotM  Foster  Dulles  To  B« 
Seoator  From  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


The  Junior  8en»tor  from  New  Tork  thxu 
pcrfonnad  weU  in  hla  first  appear«Dce  In 
tliat  rote  and.  in  doing  eo.  showed  himself 
rMdy  to  plsy  »n  important  part  In  securing 
•pproTal  for  our  piirtlclpsilon.  along  with 
the  other  naUons  of  the  AUsntlc  commu- 
nity. In  this  strengthening  of  determination 
for  peace  In  the  world. 


or  T«i 
Of  THE  SIMATE  OF  THl  UTOTKD  STATIS 

Monday.  July  IS  (legiilattve  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr  KEFAU\'XR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoBO  a  splendid  editorial 
from  the  NashTlJle  TeniwaBean  of  July 
14.  In  which  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Jo«  Form  Dtllss  as  a  Senator  is  called 
a  rreat  contribution  to  peace.  The  edi- 
torial was  written  by  the  able  Sllllman 
Srana.  president  and  publisher  of  the 
TcnacMean.  after  he  heard  Senator 
Dmxis'  maideu  a^mch  in  the  Senate  on 
July  13  last 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCOto, 
as  follows: 

•assT  coirraaxmoM  to  rsACS 

^MmmJMatom. — Tli«  maiden  speech  of  Sen- 

ador  Jowjf  roana  Dcnxss  as  a  stanch  pro- 

poacnt  ot  the  Atlantic  Treaty  glTes  strong 

"    ktlon     to     the     opinion     that     Oot. 

K    Dewey  did  the  Nation  and  the 

at  psaeo  a  great  •anrtoe  in  appointing 

tlkla  advocate  ot  the  Mpartlaan  f  antgn  puUey 
lo  tlM  upper  House  of  Congress. 

|gr  Dn-Lss  has  been  an  official  adtriscr  for 
jMtfs  at  every  conference  deroted  to  shaping 
itkej-  Hla  experience  and  acumen 
MB  at  the  service  of  several  8ec- 
of  aute.  The  position  which  he. 
ibcr  of  the  Republican  Party, 
occupies  la  the  Americas  aslitatlnn  to  the 
United  Nations  U  cTldanoa  at  tba  high  re- 
gard the  administration  has  for  his  abilities. 
The  writs*  of  this  editorial  was  fortunate 
to  bare  been  pesaent  Tuesday  In  the  Senau 
temporarily  located  In  the  old  8u- 

Court  chsmber,  to  hear  this  maiden 

speech,  which  was  both  IsrllUant  and  pro- 
gooML  Tbs  new  Senator  from  New  Tork 
.  ttMt  failure  to  ratify  this  l2-nation 
"would  drtvo  tbe  Communist  offensive 
immn  Surope  and   bring   all  our 

_        plans  crashing  to  the  ground  by 

aaeowaging   the  Oermans   to   turn   toward 
a  Sonet  ailUnce. 

■aUflcaUoo  of  the  pact  is  essential  to  fur- 
ther laugrMS  toward  Buropean  peace  and 
subllity  snd  Is  as  well  sn  assurance  that 
we  will  not  loee  what  ground  we  have  already 
gained  In  that  direction. 

As  a  measure  ot  Senator  Duixxa'  sense  of 
responalblUty  and  creative  contribution  to 
our  foralga  policy.  It  altoald  ba  rocatied  tiiat 
when  ttoa  pact  was  fliM  paepoaod'  be  was 
troubled  by  soma  alsctvlaia. 

WhUs  appiaudlBg  the  objecUvea.  he 
warned  that  great  care  must  be  sai rotas d 
la  dratttag  and  interpreting  the  pact  !■■« 
It  sano  aa  an  aicuse  or  provocation  to  brliiff 
on  the  very  agpavlon  It  was  daalgaad  to 
discourage 

The  careful  srordlng  of  the  treaty,  on 
HlOah  IM  was  cotaautted.  ham  wased  these 
■iliili1ii|i  He  la  now  eoBVlMOd  that  it  u 
a  purely  defcuai«e  arrangement  whleli  Bus- 
slan  tusptcton  cannot  twist  Into  a  thraat  to 
Sovlst  security  and  that  It  will  contrtbuts 
matarially  tu  the  strength  and  security  of 
tho  coatrmcting  naUoos. 

Mr.  Dt-Li-xs.  in  the  debste  with  Saoator 
Tsrr  which  foUowed  his  maiden  speech. 
liy^iLMt  himself  Improeslvsly  under  a  barrage 
trom  one  of  the  most  skilled  parlUmentari- 
ans  and  determined  oppooants  In  the  Sonata. 


Tkc  Adaatk  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNwnazx 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  IS  (legislative  day  ot 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  a  thouRhtful 
editorial  entitled  "A  Strong  Alhance 
First.  Maybe  Federation  Later."  from  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville.  Ky..  of 
July  11.  1M9. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRO, 
as  follows: 

A     STSOWC     AIXlAWCa    nMTT,     KATSK     nDSSATTOW 
LATZB 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact,  an  alliance  of  13 
western  democracies  to  resist  sggraaalOD.  U 
an  immediate  posslbUlty  In  the  struggle  to 
preserve  world  peace.  So.  too.  Is  the  Ameri- 
can program  of  helping  to  strengthen  the 
armed  might  of  tl»e  signatories.  Both  are 
practlcsl  measures  that  would  Implement 
the  hope  of  the  world  for  peace  by  creating 
such  great  unity  of  power  that  any  would-be 
aggressor  (and  tlM  only  potential  one  In 
these  times  to  Soviet  Russian  would  take 
second  thought  and  probably  never  risk 
dsstruetkm  by  warring  against  It. 

These  are  valid  polnu  to  reoaeaibar  as  the 
Senate  begins  lu  debate  on  whather  the 
United  Sutes  should  ratify  its  sdhereace  to 
the  pact-  Two  hopefully  IdealUtlc  groups  In 
the  Sensts  ars  offering  alternatives  or  amend- 
menu  to  this  practlcsl  program.  One  bi- 
partisan group,  headed  by  Senator  Uvmrt. 
urges  a  vetoless  world  alllanc*  backed  by 
an  International  army  recruited  from  the 
smaller  nations,  owing  lU  allegiance  to  the 
Atlantic  Council,  and  ftledged  to  outlaw 
atomic  warfare  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
Bernard  Baruch.  Russia  might  Join  If  shs 
liked — though  no  one  faintly  familiar  with 
current  history  believes  she  would.  And  few 
persons,  we  dare  say.  believe  thst  the  United 
States  would  now  surrender  its  own  power 
of  veto,  or  that  an  utterly  new  military  or- 
ganisation recruited  from  f'saentially  non- 
mllltary  sUtes  could  provide  any  hopa  of 
protection  against  the  threat  of  Russian 
aggreesion. 

Tba  other  group,  heeded  by  Senstor  Ks- 
rsuvia.  repreeents  thk  Ideas  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  Committee,  headed  by  Owen  J.  Roberta, 
fanner  Suprama  Court  Justice.  It  stoma 
from  tho  dacade-old  Union  Now  program  oi 
Clarence  Strelt  for  a  federaliaatlon  of  the 
Atlantic  democracies  not  unlike  that  of  the 
48  States  of  this  country,  and  It  would  lesve 
mambatahip  open  to  non-AtlsutIc  republics 
Ilka  tha  Philtpptnas  and  to  other  nstions  aa 
they  achieved  a  dtenocratle  status.  The  At- 
lanUc  unlonlala  aifua  that  tha  North  At- 
lantic Pact  should  ha  aptprcwad  drat.  fadsraU- 
aatlon  ot  tha  aifnatory  aountrlaa  aahlavad 
later. 

Of  tbs  two.  tt  saaoaa  to  us  tluit  tha  Ks- 
fsuver-R'^berto  atiaii  procram  U  by  far  the 
more  realUtlo.  1>a  dMtewltlM  oonlranUnc 
tt  In  this  nationallaMe  and  badly  dlvMad 
world  are  atwraBoaa.  but  la  wikfa  to  buUd 


a  federal  structure  on  the  cornerstone  of 
ths  dsBsoeratlc  kinship  of  the  Western 
Powers,  great  and  small.  It  holds  great  hopes 
for  the  future. 

The  present,  however.  Is  whst  ths  Senate 
must  Immediately  consider.  The  first  neces- 
sity is  to  ratify  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  to 
ally  ourselves  with  11  other  nations  pledged 
to  resist  aggression,  snd  so  beyond  all  tempt- 
ing doubt  inform  Soviet  Russia  what  she 
faces  if  slie  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Ilts  sacorri  necessity  Is  for  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  provide  the  funds  with 
which  to  strengthen  the  military  estsbllsh- 
menu  of  this  great  combination  of  allies, 
snd  so  to  malte  it  a  real  and  not  a  paper 
power.  This  U  the  hsrd  and  costly  and  not 
gxiaranteed  road  to  peace,  but  In  1040  it  Is 
the  only  road  open  to  trsvel.  And  It  may 
lead,  in  time,  to  that  free  federation  of  the 
world  of  which  men  dream. 


Wafe-Hoor  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

or  nzsa 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Wingat«  Lucas. 
of  Texas,  has  been  a  serious  student  of 
wage-and-hour  legislation.  No  one  has 
worked  more  diligently  with  this  prob- 
lem than  he.  His  tireless  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  duty  in  this  matter  has  been 
a  source  of  Ifispiration  to  his  friends. 
Because  of  his  expert  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  I  am  sure  we  will  all  benefit  from 
the  address  delivered  by  him  to  the  River- 
side Uons  Club  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on 
last  Friday,  July  15.  I  therefore  take 
pleasure  In  offering  his  speech  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

msxdkd:  cosnsew  sxnsx  in  WACE-Roint  ltcis- 
LA-noJS — asMBiCA  actnr  racs  raxaa  pacts 
In  Inviting  me  to  spesk  on  this  pressing 
problem  facing  the  country  today,  I  assume 
thst  you  know  that  I  shall  speak  honestly 
and  candidly  upon  the  subject  slthotigh  it 
Is  not  s  pleasant  task  always  to  tell  the 
truth.  I  cannot  evsde  my  duty.  Today  I 
feel  compelled  to  relate  to  you  some  facts 
which  have  received  too  little  emphasis  for 
too  long  a  period  of  time. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  Important  problem 
fsced  by  the  American  people  today  Is  the 
Instability  of  our  domestic  economy.  Tha 
signs  have  never  pointed  In  so  many  direc- 
tions alt  at  once.  What  has  caused  this  In- 
stability? Why  does  this  tremor  of  uncer- 
tainty shske  our  entire  economy? 

The  answer  U.  In  my  Judgment,  thst  tlicra 
to  a  chronic  insUbUity  In  tiie  manner  in 
which  we  are  governed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  ita  OBBoabarad  and  andlaai  raas> 
ifleaUons  reaahaa  tarta  the  vary  aanagimant 
ot  ovary  entarprtaa  in  the  land  The  Ns- 
tkmal  Government  is.  of  course,  a  political 
organiaatlon  which  to  neceassrlly  subject  to 
the  whiBM  ot  thoee  In  control.  I  do  not 
imply  that  ours  Is  not  a  government  of 
laws,  but  I  do  assert  In  the  Interpretations 
of  those  laws,  by  thcae  suthortaed  to  sd- 
ministar  them,  there  has  l>cen  and  there  still 
to  a  constant  shifting,  seemingly  always  sway 
from  the  intent  of  tha  Oongrees  which  en- 
acted them.  Often.  I  grant,  Concreaa  has 
delegated  too  much  power,  but  worse,  too 
often  powers  delegated  are  abused,  and  par- 
vorted  Is  tt  any  wonder  that  businessman. 
eompeiied  to  took  to  Washington  avery  day 
before  planning  for  ttie  next,  are  demandlnc 
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that  executive  powers   be  clarlflcd.  defined 
and   limited? 

Today  I  am  ffolat  to  talk  about  Just  ooa 
at  tha  tows  wbjrh  haa  haan  pgwrtod  m  tto 


of  by  those  whosnarterl  it.  The  statute 
one  of  tha  greal  forward  steps  taken  by  oar 
Nation,  taumanltartan,  practical,  and  soand. 
But  in  tu  appBeaUoa.  aa  I  wiu  show  you. 
It  hM  iMuuwaail  ounfahm  aiKi  disturbance. 
It  haa  simply  not  been  utUiaed  to  achieve  the 
goal  ot  tta  suthors. 

I  speak  ot  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
commonly  known  as  the  sra^e-and-hour  taw 
cr  the  mlnlmim-wagc  Urr.  which  was  en- 
acted m  IfSS.  In  eaacnce.  the  Uw  provldea 
for  40  cenU  aa  hour  for  all  workers  pro- 
dactng  poo^  for  Interstate  ooaamerce  and 
for  tlme-aod-a-bali  after  40  bours  a  week, 
wtth  certsin  excepttons.  laa  porpoaa  was  to 
promote  efliciency  in  manuXaetvrtnc  and  pre- 
vent tlM  unfair  eoaspetttlao  at  aoeae  em- 
ployers who  forced  wages  below  minimum 
standards,  and  to  spraad  employment.  It 
waa  intended  to  be  mora  than  an  employees' 
law.  mora  than  an  eapioyars'  law.  for  It 
meant  to  provide  a  door  to  our  national  in- 
come, a  stsady  source  of  purehaalns  yumu. 
Thto  to  an  example  of  Ftdaml  regulation  ot 
the  highest  order.  Expertenee  bad  shown 
that  the  States  could  not  prevent  the  ship- 
ment in  Interstate  rommeree  of  sweatshop 
goods,  and  therefore  coold  not  protect  the 
workers  thus  exploKad  or  tha  employers  who 
desired  to  pay  daean'  wacaa.  VtaaMent  Roose- 
velt. In  hto  meaaage  requesting  passage  at  the 
law  for  tlvose  who  toll  In  factorlea  propossd 
that  "only  goods  which  have  been  produced 
under  conditions  which  meet  the  minimum 
stsndards  of  free  labor  shall  be  admitted  to 
Interstate  imnaMrrf  Goods  prodnoed  un- 
der conditions  which  do  not  oaaat  rudimen- 
tary standards  of  decency  should  be  regarded 
as  contraband  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pollute  the  channels  of  Interstate  trade* 

When  the  Congress  debated  the  meerure. 
Senator  (now  JooOin.  \  Rack,  said  that  It  was 
not  Intended  to  and  did  net  attempt  to  fix 
minimum  wages  and  mmlanim  huurs  In  all 
the  varied  local  busincaaea  in  the  Nation, 
nor  was  It  sn  effort  to  regxilate  wages  and 
hours  In  the  various  service  employments. 
The  reasons  for  tlito  hmitatton  were,  first, 
that  the  bill  '"lasts  aqioarely  upon  the  Inter- 
state coounerce  daBaa"  of  the  Cotistltutlon, 
and.  seooed.  because  tt  was  the  prevailing 
tf  not  unanimous  isnfl—  iit  at  the  reporting 
eonaslttaa  thaa  "himtaBamaa  ot  a  poraiy  local 
type  which  serva  a  pertknlBr  local  com- 
munity, and  whlcb  do  not  asad  their  prod- 
ucta  into  the  stnama  ot  Interstate  cook- 
merce,  can  be  better  regulated  by  the  lasrs 
of  the  communitlSB  awl  at  the  States  In 
wtilch  tha  business  unlta  operate." 

Mrs.  ICsxT  NoKTon,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
OoHBilttee.  in  tha  dehMaa  In  the  House, 
mera  expUcmy  dedned  tha  scope  of  the  pro- 
posal. Sha  said  that  the  bill  leaves  local 
business  to  the  proteetloa  ot  the  Isws  of 
tiia  several  states,  and  thattdc^dtc  pxircbases 
in  Tithsr  dtatsa  laeid  haalBam  was  eadi 
Mot  even  by  tha  "wfldset  eCaMch  ot 

aixl  "regardleH  of   any  pnaritile  ad- 
tnterpretatlcns'*  maA  boatncsses 
as  the  "local  gioteiyman.  A^ulat.  clothing 

laundry,  lawpHil.  hotel  and  cwai 

tatlon  companies  operating  soldy  wttliin  a 
State"  wars  ''abaatataly  naT*  l»  any  way  af- 
rcctad  by  the  bUL 

the  bill  was  passed,  marking  the  be- 
of  a  new  era  In  commerce,  guaran- 

to  empHiyses  tn  InterstatB  tndustnei 
a  csrtata.  minttaram  incooae.  and  to  their 
empinys  pro<acta.iu  sgamst  the  unfair  com- 
petlttaa  at  tbnea  who  would  press  ouwn 
the  worklngBaaa  to  oofBdlttaBa  of  near- 
servttode;  hot  asore  tinpurtagt.  It  provided 
to  support  our  natiocai 
It  fWUUled  the  axiom  that  "good 

Buhe  good  bustRess'*  which  we  all 
rscognlae  aa  the  soundest  philosophy. 


are  the  hlgltest  objsettfaa  and 
westl^  of  being  sought  liy  any 
thap  have  not  oomc  to  the  Am< 
withoat  blemiah.  for  thto  great 
noBBle  prograaa.  inspired  by  tha 
ideate,  iim  hs^  *a«ssd  hito  tha 
political  batUsa.  It 
by  pressure  gronps:  tt  has  been 
by  maladministrators;  it  hsa  been  perverted 
beyond  tiie  preconception  of  the  statesmen 
who  sired  it;  tt  has  been  polluted  by  poiitlca. 

It   has   degsncrated   into  a   macMna  by 
which  aU  tndtiBtry,  not  foot  l 
facturer.  bm  the  little 
the  street.,  can  be  harassed,  _ 

Intimated.  It  Is  an  tnatnonsnt  at  tartars 
to  ttie  small -business  man;  tn  fact,  there  to 
hardly  a  man  In  bmaaaaa  today  wtio  may 
not  wake  op  toustoauw  to  ted  that  he  has 

that 
have  been  given  to  tbla  toW.  fee 
he  to  worth,  mdudlaff  donMe 
even    crtminal    ctiarffca    ayght 
against    >>*m        And."  tmless   the 
darldes   the   law.  he  may  find  that   be   to 
utterly  defenseless  tn  court. 

But  you  may  wisely  toqfdh*  <hat  tf  thto 
law  to  so  bsnedclal.  Why  abotfM  tt  not  be 
'  to  apply  to  every  bustncas?  It  to  simply 
tor  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  to 
on  an  purely  local 
Thto  sras  tried  aader  IVA  only 
to  result  In  abject  faitore.  IMm  If  tt 
eonstttatlonally  possible  to 
field,  no  national  law  could  r 
fny  habits  of  the  people,  and  retail  and  serv- 
ice catahltohawnta  could  not  meet  puMle 
demand  by  remaining  open  gar  htoHi  I  III  only 
40  hooB  a  wcA.    Praslifcnt  Buaet  wit  Pfcqg- 

by  those  who  toU  in  faetory."  and  added 
■tlifjf  an  many  purely  local  pursuits  and 
amUcs  which  no  Pederal  legWattaa  can 
eOectiveiy  cover."  How  then,  conld  he  have 
nwBBt  the  dcrk  betilnd  the  counter  In  the 
lUimn^  store? 
^at  oa  aee  if  the  Admintotrktcr  to  content 

Booseveit.  Despite  thswe  part  Mttsr  ti^mm, 
the  most  alarming  extension  ot  eovcrsge  by 
the  Adminlstratar  baa  been  tn  thto  area  of 
local  ndgbborbood  bostoess.  The  entire  ap- 
t  or  the  AttitfBtolBator  to  the  retail 


He  should  have  sovght  to  effecttiatB  tha 
plainly  expressed  Lijugrasidnnal  purpeaa  that 
the  law  should  not  apply  to  local  bortnass. 
Ij^f^^^  of  doing  this,  the  Administrator  haa 
continuously  created  and  applied  artiflcl^ 
which  Ignace  tha  reaUOaa  of  local 
In  an  effort  to  bc&ig  onder  the 


entar- 


skein,   the  ultimate  pnrpoaa  Of  ^^ 

IB  extond   the  hand  ctf   bmeaactocy  Into 

Into  tha  oparatton  at  cvt 

Under  what  paetsat  has  the  Ac 
swept  theae  ttateseeee  tmder  the  aet?    I  wBl 

cite  but  one  at  many.    The 
ployees  »gagsd  la  "any 

to  ths  prodoetlan'*  at  goods  tot 
liSt  me  show  you  how  that 
to  the  productton'  haa 
been  treated.  A  custotflai  eai^oyae  oC  a 
local  real  estate  company  worn  tonnd  to  be 
In  Interstate  commerce 

at  the  buflding  tn 

:o<oelng  gooda  tog  Interstate  cam- 
mcrcc.'  Bs  was  faoBd  to  be  Mceseary  to  such 
prodoction  (gii  iiMeaai  v.  ITattlnf  (Sid  U.  S. 
517))-  Sapiapsea er a  1 
held  to  be  In  tntsraC 
SI  ana  of  the  ciatameis  were  manufacturers 
( West  iCenlwefep  Cool  Co.  v.  WmUinf  { 15S  P. 
{ 2 )  SBZ ) ) .  UMen  to  tiieae  other  interpre- 
act  appllee  to  employees  of  a 
'  store,  oae  of  whose  cxistomers 
to  a  local  grocer  within  the  same  8tate,  tf 
the  slatlenery  printed  for  the  grocer  is  later 


uaed  to  writo  a  letter  ffetog  out  of  tl 
(>  OCH  Labor  Law  Beporter  4th  i 
2S.  iai.4r7).    tt^doyeae  of  a  local 
cteaah«  compitty  jMmrtlno  v.  Jneaipsn  Wtw- 

milBi  Oa.   pm  U.  8.   ITS)).     Em- 

oC  a  local  nursery  (1 
Manual  125).  ^aptoyaes  aC  a  I 
autotnobile  dealer  (MeComb  Adm. 
(1«  Labor  Caaaa,  pp.  04.  M2). 
a  local  laundry  <PAi21ips  v.  Stmt  iMMsdry  ( 149 
F.  (2)  416)).  anpioyaes  of  a  local  acrap 
Iron  dealer  (Braccf  v.  Laoop  (13b  F.  (3)  8)  >. 
■BBgilayees  of  a  local  arclillamnial  firm 
(>M4'46  W.  H.  Men.  \m-vm).   Bavlegees  of 

Labor  Law  Bapoetor.  4th  ad,  ppL  »,  IMJK). 
Easployees  of  a  local  typewriter  service  and 
repair  company  (3  CCH  Labor  Law  Reporter. 
4th  ed..  pp.  25,  180  Jl ) .  Employees  of  a  local 
company  (McCoetb  v.  Sapcr-il  Fer- 
arks  (ia»r.  (2)  SM)). 
Do  you  not  agree  that  It  to 
vltaL  to  our  stabUt^  toat 
la'-'on  be  enacted?  Under 
these,  no  one  knows  whether  or  not  he  ia 
aOhJect  to  suit.  Every  employer  to  vulner- 
able. At  any  time  the  Admlntot rater  may 
extend  hJs  control  over  your  bnaineea.  and 
you  amp  flMtt  deasanaa  oat  pear  waan  uiaa 

to  your  empluyta  ei  lnmd.«%ds  or  caaB  eC 
thousands  of  doUaca  and  your  cnsptoyaea 
mort  likely  will  be  entirely  satisfied.  But 
UmU  wont  satisfy  the  Administrator.  I  am 
snisasrt.  after  studying  tide  law  and  the  tor- 
tuous iKriakins  that  hasa  been  made  under 
It.  that  Ciiiigiaaa  haa  eat  Ute  for  11  years 
withotrt  totogtog  tt  ay  to  dato.    Bo  such 

scale,  could  have  tieen  perfect  from  inceptton. 
and  no  one.  not  even  the  Administrator, 
denies  that  tiie  law  needs  revtsioa. 

But  how  does  tha  Adaalnlatndar  want  thia 
law  darttad?  It  ahewM  be  hnaaedtotaty  as- 
sumed that  he  waato  more  power.  That  to 
tiie  nature  of  a  bureaucrat.    Ba  wants  to 

ment  in  tha  laai.  In  tcsttfylng  beCdre  our 
comaoittee.  the  niiaatlisi  was  pot  to  liim  aa 
to  who  was  laimpt.  tn  the  biU  he  waa  sup- 
porting? The  isapnnsa  ^aa  Tha  local  bar- 
bar— pcobaiUy  r  But  I  lliungli  evoi  Utat 
waa  itouhtful.  tiecause  tha  battwrs  raaor 
likely    came    froan 

soap  from  New  Jersey — "streaaa  of  Int 
commerce.**   it   to  contended — and  hto  cus- 
tomer "''e*'^  1^  a  traveling  man! 

Not  content  wtth  all-inclusive  cove-age, 
tiw  AigoilBlatcatar  endorasd  a  ftot  75  cents 
mlBlmuaa  wage.  Tba  Secretary  of  Labor 
wants  a  hfB  tavaUag  a  ndnliBum  of  tl. 
Not  another  aniiaaii  eaoa  brfnra  our  com- 
mittce  wtio  did  not  eoneede  that  aaaa  V 
cents  would  create  iiiuiiipli>jinanr,  at  leart 
tempcnarllj.  Studenu  of  thto  sublect  all 
reaitoa  that  thto  to  tno  lieel  a  jampiiing  with 

tng  the  f  Htfitmi  Income,  tt  wetdd  aertainly 
iln'iTaai  it.  for  tha  relationahlp  «f  wages  to 
production  i^»»rK»*  be  forced  into  soeh  an 
iiwiiaiawr*  in  many  Industries  srithout  ex- 
tensive lay-offs  and  closing  of  plants.  It  to 
unthinkable. 

In  order  to  carry  out  Uie  intent  of  tiie 
Congress  which  enacted  thto  Uw.  and.  If  I 
may  say  so,  the  Intent  of  tiie  preaent  Con- 
gress. I  have  iBtsadMBd  a 
bin.  It  has 
a<Tl*tTT»  among  those  who  are  being  attacked 
ao  vigorously  under  the  present  statute,  the 
ratalte*.  tha  smail-businem  people.  My  bUl 
ezunpts  "any  employoa  onpkiyad  by  any  re- 
tall  or  service  eataWTahiaeirt.  otota  than  Sd 
percent  of  which  estabUahaeaBCh  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  guwli  and  services 
to  made  within  the  State  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located.  A  'retail  or  service 
estahiislnnent'  sliall  mean  an  establishment 
73  percent  of  wftoea  anctnd  dollar  volume 
of  »atw»  cf  goods  or  aervleaa.  or  of  both,  is 
not  for"  resale  and  to  recngtilaed  ss  retoil  sales 
or  services  tn  tlw  perOeular  Indnatry." 
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doM  to  tt.     PrvHur* 
J  drtrtng  ua  Into  ao- 


I  for  poww  y 


W^i  to  tb»  WtBttOMOf  tte 

R  M.  to  ay  ataC  tb«  ealT 
to  tills  great  tiMtiaoMX  problem. 

At  tlM  ■■■•  tlBM.  tet  tu  karp  lo  mind 
OHM  tb«  aOBlMaM  «a«a  ftaad  l>y  >a«  «a* 
Maw  BMBt  to  *•  tim  i  ■art ran  UTta«  v*ca. 

2!ladMtf'  to  luaraataa  labor  baalth  and 
_,.  to  pr«*ant  tha  twaataDopa  vtHcb 
tnto  our  aoctaty  undcalrable  cttmns. 
bonla&lnc  tba  ceaummtty  wttb  Jurenll*  da- 
UaauaocT  diMMa.  aatf  aU  tba  other  ertu  of 
«lln  aoaarty.  9o  ■■Ulli  f  n  baa  a  rtf  bt  to 
aoamwt  ta  bortsaa  if  ba  eaa  anrrtra  only 
oo  avMtMl  Ubor.  And  aoeb  aa  ■■pliifir-a 
I  procaetlon  afatnaK  awaat* 
Cttlon  tn  ordar  that  thry  OBlfbt 
at  va^aa  and  raoaaln 

it  attaoipt  to  aapaad  and  an* 

^ _    of  tba  Fair  Labor  land' 

ante  Act  aad  to  nqain  a  hIbMnm  wafa 
wbich  la  unraamateaOy  dl^MpartlaMaa  to 
pndtteaan  and  afoateaairany  unauand  la  juat 
part  of  tba  alannlnc  ptettir*  coafrantuic 
at  tba  praaant  tUn*  Thia  raqtiaat 
would  bot  tmaj 
radaral  paf  rotlk  aad 


aa  to 


tas  raoalpt*. 
of  tba 


aa  I  tay.  tbta  to  )uat 
plctura  vbleb 


.ll 


to  fbaad  vtib 

laUon   whtcb  If 
■uu  m%o 
a  tnily 

of    aombatlng 


tn  pubUe 
to  tboaaarboaa 
Can 

to  to  be 

which  to  to  pro- 

wUh  aaeb  a  aacurlty  aa  to 

to  all?     Benjamin  Franklin. 

at  aU  tUaa.  aald 

biB  Ubarty  for  tam- 

tty  daaarvaa  ncltbcr  and  In  tha 

both." 

w«  moat  tbaaa  damanda 
Let  ma  qtwta 
tba  ailllini  oC  Thomaa  Jcflaraon: 
1  aaa  wtth  the  daapaat  alrftnw  the  rapid 
wttb  wbicfa  tba  railaial  branch  of  oxxr 
to  adranclnf  toward  the  uaur- 
oC  aU  tba  nghu  rcacnred  to  tha 
Stataa.  and  tba  oonaotklatlon  In  Itaell  of 
aU  powara.  toraiga  and  doaaaatlr:  aad  that 
too.  by  eaaatraetkMoa  vblcb  If  lagtttmata. 
laaraa  ao  Uaalt  to  tta  paw  •  *  *.  Wban 
all  unaraaaant  domaartr  and  roratcn.  In 
Uttle  aa  In  great  thinga.  shall  be  drawn  to 
Waablngton  as  the  center  ot  all  power,  tt  will 
raodar  powcrleaa  the  checka  provided  by  one 
branch  of  gptaraaMnt  on  anotbar.  and  wUl 

aa  tba  gov> 
u  froaa  wbleb  «a  aapanrtad  •  •  •. 
itatkm  of  tba  flald  for  Job- 
bing, apeculatlng.  plundering,  ofltoe  build- 
ing, and  oAca-buntlng.  would  be  produced 
by  tba  aiaimifHinii  ot  all  the  State  power* 
into  the  handa  of  the  General  Ooaarament 

*  *  *.  It  u  not  by  the  tonaolldamia  or 
aaaaHMnittaa  of  powara.  but  by  thetr  dis- 
tttttottoa.  tbat  vood  gOTrmment  U  effected 

*  *  *.  Tbe  way  to  have  good  and  sale 
goremmcnt  to  not  to  tniat  it  all  to  one.  but 
to  divide  It  among  tha  many,  dlatrlbutlng 
to  averyooa  aaactly  the  functlona  ba  la  com- 
petent to  do.  Let  the  National  OovaraaMnt 
ba  aatroated  with  the  derenae  of  the  Nation 

tia  loretgn  and  Federal  relations;  tbe 
rnu  with  the  civil  rlghta.  laaa 
aad  pollea.  and  the  admlntotratlon  of  what 
conccma  the  State  gcocrally;  and  the  coun- 
tlaa  with  tbe  local  coacaraa  of  the  countlea: 
tmtU  tt  aada  la  tba  atfaiiBMrAtlon  of  every 
man's  farm  by  hlmaelf  *  *  *.  What  Jiaa 
daatroycd  liberty  and  the  rlghta  of  man  In 
every  government  which  haa  ever  existed 
under  the  run?  The  generalisation  and  con- 
centrating of  all  carea  and  powers  in  one 
body  • 

Thaae  Immortal  worda  were  gtven  ua  by  the 
author  of  the  Oaeiaiatlon  of  Independence, 
the  great  mind  wbo  eeaaalTad  democracy  aa 
we  have  knoam  it  here  in  Aaaarlca.  How  eaa 
free  men.  thinking  men.  dlaragard  them? 

To  my  mind,  the  skyrocketing  coeta  of 
Oovomflaant  repreaent  the  most  threatening 
rhallanga  to  our  democracy  today.  In  1939 
our  Oovamment  spent  three  billion  eight 
hundred  million.  In  1838.  under  the  txtm 
spending.  antVlapraaaInn  program  of  Boom 
veil,  we  spent  seven  billion  three  hundred 
million.  Tod«y.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen huadred  aad  (orty-nlne  our  budget  is 
forty -oaa  btlMeM  nine  hundred  million!  And 
tbU  does  not  bMtatta  aaaw  for  tbe  new  hous- 
li^  bui.  alraadf  appraaaC  and  for  socialiaed 
fldiMatloa,  the  new  farm 
oapaadad  aoelal  security,  rearma- 
ment of  Burofie  and  prrts  of  Aala.  and  many 
other  prograaas.  Tbeea  will  add  at  least 
twenty  bUUoa  to  tba  eoat  of  Ouvernmeut  to 
the  taapeyvr  Aak  yotvaelf.  can  you  afford 
a  AO-pereeot  locraaaa  la  your  taasa? 

WbUa  taaaa  are  already  too  high  It  U  In- 
■TllaWa   tbat  they   muat   ba  Increased,   tre- 
ly  tncreaaed.  If  we  adopt  thcae  new 
to  taatiKttrate   tbe   welfare  atata. 
tba  Oovernment'a  In- 
tti  abOMl  ttraa  bUttaaa  a  aaoatb  aad 
If  ipanilBt  win  avarata.  tbli  aest 
year,  between  three  and  one-half  and  four 


t>«HVn«t«  a  moatb.  Last  year  our  deficit  was 
nearly  two  billions  and  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent axpendlturea  and  income,  ot  counting 
new  programa,  I  cannot  see  how  It  can  be 
fc^p*.  uaiijp  ftva  MlUoD  next  year  It  wUl  be 
•aMdM  for  oar  *iatlon  to  enter  into  thaae 
pn^aaM  of  aoalallMtlon  of  our  own  form 
of  govarnaant  tvhfla  we  are  at  the  same  time 
subaldunng  what  purports  'xj  he  democracy 
all  over  tbe  world.  How  long  can  a  govern- 
ment stay  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy?  We 
can  aacora  little  encouragement  by  looking 
to  Bi^laad.  Do  you  want  new  taxea?  Do 
you  waak  laAatloo?  Do  you  want  repudia- 
tion of  oar  dabta?  Take  your  choice.  Unlesa 
wj  retrench,  we  muat  take  one  or  even  all  of 

them. 

time  (or  statesmen.     Statesmen  I 

who  fear  neither  big  bus  In  aaa  nor 

who  bow  to  neither  blf-praaatm 

aalllsh   claaaea    in    our   aoclety. 

for  common  aenae  In  Oovem- 


What 
Sta 

biff 


Wbat  a 

ment. 

These  are  momentous  daya.  and  what  a 
time  for  little  men  to  hold  our  (ate.  small 
men  wbo  xare  only  for  their  political  for- 
tunea  aa  against  the  last  best  hope  on  earth. 
American  freedom!  What  a  time  for  the 
cotirage  of  the  martyrs,  the  fortitude  of  our 
founders.    What  a  time  for  men. 

Ood  give  us  men — 

Strong  men.  courageous,  and  sincere; 
Men  far  beyond  the  pale  of  fear; 
Men  who  hold  their  lives  not  dear 
When  liberty's  banner's  sinking. 

Ood  give  ua  men — 
Men  of  principle,  tried  and  true. 
With  love  of  freedom  ever  new; 
Men  whoae  coursea  ne'er  pursue 
Expediency's  false  lights  blinking. 

Ood  give  ua  men — 

Men  honeat  in  thetr  every  act; 

Whoae  honor  to  a  public  (act. 

Dealing  with  pretense  without  tact 

And   damning   treachery  without  winking. 

"Ood  give  ua  men!" 


Tile  Coarmceoas  Finns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V,  WIACK 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Finns  are  among  the  world's 
most  courageous  and  liberty-loving 
people  and  they  are  preserving  their 
liberties  now  by  standing  up  against 
their  ancient  enemies,  the  Russians.  The 
Soviet  Union,  despite  its  efforts  to  do  so. 
has  not  been  able  to  conquer  the  free- 
dom-loving spirit  of  the  Finnish  people 
because  the  Finns  have  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  against  Russia's  Communist 
regime  and  say.  "So  far  shall  you  go.  but 
no  farther.- 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rgcoao.  I  include  a  most  informa- 
tive article  on  Finland  by  Joseph  C. 
Harsch  that  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  (or  which  he  is  a  spe- 
cial correspondent.    The  article  follows: 

FlKIfS  HOLB  THX  SOVIXTS  AT  AXM'^  LXItCTto 

(By  Joaepo  C.  Harsch) 

BxLSuncx. — One   of    the    more    Interesting 

tbl"g«  about  Europe  in  this  tranaltlon  year 

of  1MB  Is  tha  similarity  of  attitude  toward 

Sovtot  RuaaU  of  the  peoplea  who  Uva  at  tba 
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oppctftc  ends  of  wbat  baa  come  to  be  called 
the  iron  curtain. 

I  already  have  reported  on.  and  described 
at  aome  length,  the  extraordinary  Indlffer- 
cnoa  of  the  Tugoalava  toward  Cominform 
prapi«anda  and  Moacow  blueterlnga.  The 
Tuffoalava  are  not  Intimidated.  And  I  found 
far  leaa  eoaotioaal  draad  af  Ruaala  there  than 
jea  eaa  flad  almoat  any  day  in  western 
■■rope  or  New  York  or  Waablngton. 

The  same  goes  for  Finland.  The  Finns 
aren't  intimidated,  either.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  ao  indifterent  to  both  the  bland^sh- 
BMata  and  tbe  complaints  from  Moacow  that 
a  vMtor  from  the  West  finds  hlmaelf  con- 
stantly trying  to  understand  how  a  cruntry 
of  only  4.000.000  persona,  living  on  Russia  s 
northern  doorstep,  can  dare  to  be  quite  as 
hardy  aa  it  to. 

At  first  it  almoat  seems  like  foolhardinesa, 
aad  one  wondera  If  perhaps  the  Finns  are 
livlaff  in  a  dream  world  which  is  going  to 
explode  under  thetr  noaea  at  any  moment. 


DCflAMCB  PXSSISTS 

The  Flnna  arc  probably  the  only  people  tn 
history  who  ever  had  a  Communist  minister 
of  the  interlar  and  a  Communist-controlled 
secret  police,  got  rid  of  both,  and  act  aa 
they    were    totally   Independent   of 


There  are  aeveral  reasons  behind  this  abU- 
Ity  of  tbe  Flnna  to  sur\tve  aa  free  people. 
Soaae  Flnna  subscribe  to  what  they  call  the 
romantk:  theory — that  Russia  rather  re- 
spects them  for  their  sturdinesa  and  en- 
Joys  tbe  luxury  of  allowing  one  Independent 
country  to  survive  on  tbe  Soviet  frontier. 

Perhapa  there  to  aoraetblng  to  ttat.  Rus- 
aian  logic  to  a  strange  thing.  aafbttiaBuible  to 
a  westerner  Perhaps  alao  Finnish  inde- 
pendence Is  tolerated,  aa  some  Flnna  think. 
baeaBK  Lenln  spent  part  of  hto  exile  in  Hel- 
sinki and  is  said  to  have  fe^t  an  affection 
for  the  Finns. 

It  would  seem  more  plausible  that  the  rea- 
son to  compounded  of  two  much  more  practi- 
cal considerations.  The  first  is  that  Finland 
to  productive.  It  to  paying  Its  reparations  to 
Russia  on  schedule;  it  to  delivering  commodi- 
ties Rtnsla  needs  under  a  trade  agreement. 
All  tbte  would  be  lost  were  the  iron  grip  of 
communism  to  be  fastened  on  a  resentful 
people. 

The  second  Is  that  without  the  slightest 
doubt  the  Flnna  wotUd  fight  if  they  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Soviet  Army,  or  -coordinated" 
by  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  Czech  model. 

That  to  to  say.  Russia  could  not  have  aa 
much  production  out  of  Finland  if  Russia 
had  more  political  control  over  Finland. 
The  two  are  mutually  exclusive.  Moacow  has 
had  to  chooae  between  Communist  control 
and  Flnniab  goods.  So  far.  at  least,  it 
chooaea  the  Finnish  goods. 

To  say  that  the  Finns  would  fight  does  not 
mean  that  they  cotild  defend  their  entire 
country  as  they  did  in  the  1930-40  winter 
war.  The  big  coastal  guns  at  Porkaala  are  in 
Ruaalan  hands,  and  thoae  guna  bear  on  Hel- 
sinki. Also,  the  garrison  at  Porkaala  cctUd 
cut  the  road  and  rail  line  between  Helsinki 
and  Turku — the  two  main  ports  and  Indus- 
trial cities  of  the  country— within  an  hour 
after  hoatllltiea  had  broken  out.  And  the 
Finnish  Army  has  been  reduced  under  the 
peace  treaty  to  a  level  of  impotence. 

Certainly,  if  the  Rtiseians  choae  to  use 
force,  tbey  coubi  have  whatever  cities  or  stra- 
tegic centers  W7  wanted  In  Finland  in  a 
very  short  time. 

tauuB  ON    COUlgUVJBTS 

But  the  Finns  never  woxild  submit  pas- 
sively to  an  occupation  or  a  Communtot 
regime.  Almost  every  Finn  has  a  rtfle;  many 
of  them  more  than  one.  Flnna  have  been 
fighting  Suaslana  for  a  good  many  hundreda 
of  year*— and  liking  It.  Flnna  know  their 
foresU  and  swamps  and  lakaa.  Finns  enjoy 
Uvlng  out  of  doors. 


Most  of  them,  obriously.  would  take  to  the 
woods  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  resuaoe 
the  ancUnt  feud  with  Russia.  Their  atti- 
tude toward  Ruaalan  a  to  both  primitive  and 
vigorous.  And  they  regard  a  Cominform 
Communist  as  being  a  Rtisstan. 

The  Finnish  Communists  themselTes  only 
claim  a  membership  of  34,0C0  persons,  and  it 
is  to  be  GOttbted  tbat  their  real  strength  even 
approachea  tbla  figure.  Perhapa  in  aome 
countries  communism  gaina  from  Its  tiea 
with  Soviet  Russia.  But  ao  strong  to  the 
basic  antl-Russianlsm  of  Finland  that  Ruaala 
is  actually  a  millstone  arotmd  the  neck  of  the 
local  Communtot  Party. 

Were  Russia  to  undergo  a  right-wing  revo- 
lution and  reemerge  under  a  czar,  com- 
muntom  probably  would  become  a  much 
stronger  force  In  Finland  than  it  to  today. 
The  Finnish  inclination  to  to  move  away 
from  whatever  Russia  to. 

In  other  words.  Finland  to  today  a  strong 
Item  of  dccumaatatlop  lor  the  theory  tbat 
the  best  defeaae  wg"*****  Russia  and  Com- 
munist expansion  Is  the  readiness  of  a  people 
to  fight  for  their  independence.  It  Isnt  that 
the  Finns  cotild  fight  successfully.  They 
haven't  a  chance.    But  they  would  fight. 

Tbe  descent  on  Czechoslovakia  did  not 
threaten  a  general  war  fat  the  Russians  since 
the  Czechs  were  not  prepared  to  fight.  But 
Finland,  like  Yugoslavia,  to  a  dtflerent  kind 
of  story.  The  moral  would  seem  to  be  that 
self-reliance  and  freedom  from  defeatism  are 
the  prime  ingredients  for  the  independence 
of  any  country  wtohing  to  remain  master  m 
Its  household. 

Thto  doesn't  mean  that  the  Finns  are  out 
of  danger.  There  are  two  dangers  In  their 
path.  The  first  spring  from  the  degree  of 
their  own  present  confidence.  It  was  more 
than  a  year  ago — April  1948 — that  they  de- 
fied Russia  by  turning  the  Communists  out 
of  their  Government  and  liquidating  the 
Communtot -con  trolled  secret  police.  Mos- 
cow blustered,  but  did  nothing. 

Then  there  was  the  period  of  anxiety  over 
possible  Russian  reprisato  when  Norway  and 
Denmark  were  brought  Into  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Many  people  dreaded  that  Russia 
would  retaliate  by  clamping  down  oo  Fin- 
land. Again  Moscow  bliistered.  And  again 
Moacow  did  nothing  more. 

POLITICAL  STBtrCGLB 

To  many  Finns  thto  means  that  they  were 
safely  out  of  the  woods,  so  safely  out  that 
they  can  indulge  the  luxury  of  long-deferred 
local  politics.  So  far  the  non -Communtot 
parties  have  maintained  a  common  front 
against  communism.  It  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  Sodaltot  government  supported  by  the 
Agrarians  and  the  Conssrvatives. 

While  the  danger  from  Moecow  was  obvi- 
ous. Agrarians  and  Conaerratives  gave  loyal 
and  unquestioning  support  to  the  Soclaltot 
government.  But  thto  has  put  a  strain  on 
their  tolerance.  No  political  party  enjoys 
responsibility  without  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  patronage.  Both  would  like  a  share 
now,  and  political  maneuvering  haa  begtm. 

If  Agrariuis  and  ConservatlTea  abould  force 
a  government  crlsto  and  the  Socialists  went 
into  opposiUon.  then  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists would  be  associated  at  least  in  that 
they  would  be  occupying  the  opposition 
benches  together.  And  there  might  well  be 
serious  strikes.  In  that  caae  Socialists  and 
Communists  would  also  be  aaaoelatad  on  the 
picket  lines.  That  would  be  a  dangerous 
association.  The  Communtots  would  wel- 
come It.  Finally,  strikes  would  delay  rtpa- 
raUons  shipments  to  Russia,  providing  Mos- 
cow with  an  excuse  for  direct  Intervention. 

The  other  danger  to  economic.  Finland, 
like  its  bigger  neighbor.  Sweden,  to  In  eco- 
nomic trouble  due  to  the  decline  in  world 
prices.  The  expert  of  wood  pulp  and  news- 
print has  fallen  off  dlsastrouaiy.  Production 
cost,  due  partly  to  wage  tncraasea,  are  higher 
Xh^n   American  costa.    ^iiiirlran  navm>rint 


already  to  onderselllng  nnntob  newsprint. 
eren  in  Europe. 

LABoa  oPToarnoH 

Tbe  first  available  remedy  would  be  to 
devalue  the  Flnmark.  which  to  {H^bably 
baAly  overvalued  at  present.  But  labor  to 
opposed  to  that  since  it  would  increaae  the 
cost  of  Imported  oonaumer  goods.  Such  an 
increaae  wculd  amount  to  an  indirect  cut 
in  wagea. 

Thoae  are  two  big  and  diflkcult  problema. 

land  to  to  make  good  tta  bhtA  away  from 
Soviet  influence.  It  remalna  to  be  aeen 
whether  Helsinki  wUl  overcame  them  auc- 
ceaafully. 

But  as  of  todiv  fiDland  la  ■aoratty  free, 
IntonaUy  IndepaaAHBt  of  Raasla,  aad  safe 
from  communism.  Finland  to  aa  troo-car* 
tain  country  only  in  that  the  Riasian  baas 
at  Porkaala  and  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty 
ma^  Finland  militarily  Uidefenalble.  What 
aavea  thto  country  to  an  almoat  unanlmoua 
will  to  fight,  even  though  the  end  resiilt 
would  be  inevitable  defeat. 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  Flaa  wbo  believed 
there  could  be  virtue  in  appeaaeaacnt.  They 
dont  tmderstand  the  word,  any  more  tbaa 
tbe  Yugoslavs  do. 


Prosperity  and  Deficit  Finandiig 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MERROW 

or  NIW  HAWPSHIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  !i4ERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBD,  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union 
of  July  15.  1949.  entitled  "Prosperity  and 
Deficit  Pinancing."  The  Union  is  pub- 
lished in  Manchester.  N.  H. 


AHD  DKncn  riMAjfcnfa 

President  Truman's  abotrt-face  on  fiscal 
policy,  in  which  he  has  abandoned  hto  de- 
mand for  a  balanced  budget  and  public-debt 
reduction,  wtth  a  tax  increase  If  necessary, 
and  haa  pulled  out  all  the  stops  on  dsAcM 
financing,  to  causing  widespread  concern. 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that 
Congress  to  being  flooded  with  letters  from 
the  folks  back  home  calling  for  a  halt  in  ex- 
panding Federal  financing.  The  people  ap- 
parently are  wtoer  than  their  national  lead- 
ers. Many  have  become  convinced  that  tba 
Oovenurent  to  rife  with  waste  and  ineffl- 
ciency  and  that  continued  deficit  spending 
can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

In  general.  Mr.  Truman'a  addreaa  to  the 
people  on  Wednesday  night  contained  the 
same  mixture  of  false  economics  and  poli- 
tics that  marked  hto  economic  mesaage  to 
Congress.  Hto  effort  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  plight  of  the  Gofem- 
ment  and  the  business  recession  on  tbe  tax 
cut  last  year  and  tbe  refusal  of  Congreas  to 
mUapt  hto  anti-inflation  program  was  too 
absurd  to  merit  sttentiou.  The  absurdity 
to  deepened  by  the  fact  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  hto  abandonment  of  hto  former 
demand  for  a  tax  Increase,  he  asks  practically 
th<?  aame  program  now  to  meet  deflation. 

Mr.  Tnaaan  la  right  tn  Instotlng  that  we 
are  not  In  a  dapraarion  but  in  process  at 
economic  readjustment  that  was  bound  to 
came.  But  he  to  unable  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  the  Government  must  play 
the  dominant  role  In  our  economy,  and  tbat 
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idoctrtn*.    TImOov- 

noUilnc-    It  to  » 

And  wh«n  U  dtotrtbuU* 

'it  t«kM  tn,  tlM  r««alt  must  tnrrttably 

fet  today   In 


n  li  bopsd  ttst  OoaCNH  wUl  r«)«ct  tbto 

doctrlM.     Bad  CVintrMt  not  r»- 

)Ml»d  Mr.  Truman's  appMl  UM  January  f<» 
a  ralaa  in  taaaa.  an  ■ipanalon  of  tpcndtnc 
^t*M  tiptda  pu»«»  for  Um  Ouwi  nmant  to  ooo- 
tral  •twy  aagmmt  or   our  •eanaay   aa  a 

b*  IB  a 

to 

Trxunan.  with  ttaa  ta> 
to  curb  daflattrw. 
Undar  Mr.  IttaMal 

^    _  on 

mk  tta  rtghft  of  tba  paopU  to 
I   waaa  laav  OVB  ■Wf .  and  oo  f  lili  !»• 

Tvay  ara  ••- 
on    tba   OoMffMMM    takiac    tba 
away  rraa  «M  pinpli  toy 
M 


Umm.  Tba«  plilhwnpliy 
Mi  II  voBt  work  today 
to  land  dov*  tfeo  WmA  i 


lu  only  raauJt  to 
allay  to  a  aoctall 


Wky    4.IM,M0    Art    UMmplejrf^    Hm 


or  itiiiAmKi 


HON.  COMFTON  1.  WHITE 


or  MmisBirTA'nTW 
Thurtdat.  JutV  7.  tH$ 

Ux.  WHm  ol  Idaho.  Mr.  Bomkf, 
Bqr  oAco  tuts  been  flooded  recently  with 
tatlm  and  telecnuns  imploring  that 
the  Coocreei  do  lomethlnK  to  save  our 
netal-mlnlnc  indtutry.  A  drop  of  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  In  the  prices  of 
land,  eoppo'.  and  zinc  has  chwad  hun- 
drvda  of  minet  and  throtra  thouaands  of 
anineffa  out  of  work. 

A  few  months  ago.  similar  dropa  te 
prices  of  many  agricultural  prodoela 
had  our  farmers  badly  worried.  This  is 
not  merely  the  concani  of  our  miners 
and  farmers.  It  vitalty  affects  our  entire 
economy  because  agriculture  and  min- 
ing—the  producUoo  of  raw  materials — 
form  the  arch  which  supports  our  do- 
BMaHe  economy.  Acrlculture's  income 
li  always  one-seventh  of  our  national 
Ineome.  and  every  dollar  of  lo«  to 
sericulture  causea  a  loos  of  17  to  our  na- 
tkmal  income.  In  normal  times,  min- 
taC's  income  is  one- fourteenth  of  our  na- 
ttonal  income,  ao  avery  doUar  loat  to  mln- 
hm  brines  a  loaa  of  114  to  our  national 

of  our  society  can 
tlia  afflH  of  this  inexormbla 
law — It  affects  the  retailer,  the  whole- 
aaler.  the  manufacturer,  and  the  wage- 
tnmer  alike.  Labor  may  think  It  can 
tacapa  this  lav  ^  kaaplng  watai  high. 
tat  the  perceotato  of  reduction  In  our 
agonal  income  will  be  reflected  io  un- 


Xn  acfcBOwtedglng   these   letters  and 
I  have  endeavored  to  point  out 


the  underlying  causea  of  economic  mal- 
adjustments and  suggest  a  remedy. 

Pseudo  economists  and  enemies  of  our 
system  of  Qovemment  will  tell  you  that 
American  capitalism  and  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  are  responsible  (or  "booms 
and  busts"  but  it  should  be  evident  to 
everyone  after  reading  the  appended  let- 
ters that  unsound  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  of  Government  are  entirely  to 
blame. 

Ttkt  litttabUity  of  world  currencies  is 
respoodUe  for  the  economic  chaos  that 
exists  throughout  the  world  today.  In 
many  countries  all  limits  on  the  amount 
of  currency  issued  have  been  removed; 
and  while  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
gone  to  that  extreme,  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching It.  The  redacnabllity.  which 
acted  as  a  final  check,  is  gone;  and  with- 
out that,  the  other  limitations  can  be 
enalljr  overridden. 

Currency  that  is  not  redeemable  is 
fiat  motjey:  and  the  only  way  that  flat 
money  or  managed  currencies  can  work 
is  through  collectlviam.  or  completely 
government -controlled  economy.  This 
means  complete  coercion  of  Individuals, 
•sntroiled  production,  rationing  and  price 

flging. 

toalallMB,  communism .  fascism,  and 
all  ollMr  fgnM  of  ahaolutum  coma  into 
beiof  itti  grt  Mtutatd  by  a  dgteocbad 
currency.    They  eanaol  MBPiM  or  fUr- 
Vive  in  a  free  world  Ml4  g  frtt  ggOBOmy 
that  oparataa  under  a  aouad  OMOetgry 
■ystrm.  aai  iwwfvtr  graeh  loygl  Amari- 
cans  may  «g|rtan  tht  irlf t  toward  soelal- 
tom.  all  efforts  to  reverM  that  trend  will 
bt  fylUt  until  we  replace  our  so-called 
"flMUMMld  currency"  with  sound  radaen- 
able  currency.   The  letters  follow : 
Aaiaow*  M»T*ta  Co.. 
Ktn0man.  AriM..  July  7.  tt4$. 
Ron.  CoMrroN  I.  WMrra. 
ffouM  Ogle*  ButUttuff. 

W—htngton.  D.  C 

DcAS  Ma.  Wnm:  I  am  fully  m  accord  wltb 
th«  contanU  of  your  lett«r  <lat«d  the  13th  of 
JuiM.  And  I  appraclau  Tary  much  your  lup- 
port  of  tba  Murray-Bngla  bUl.  H.  R  976.  and 
bopa  tt  wlU  cooM  ba^ora  ttaa  Hooaa  for  a  vota 
without  mora  delay. 

Tha  copy  of  your  letter  to  Bltco.  Inc.. 
which  you  aent  me  with  your  letter.  Is  the 
beat  analysis  of  the  money  system  of  our 
country  that  I  have  read  at  any  time.  Tou 
have  stated  the  situation  mora  clearly  and 
understandlngly  than  I  have  yat  elaawbere 
aeen. 

I  would  lUie  very  much  to  hare  about  three 
eopiea  of  that  letter— preferably  on  paper 
showing  your  letterhead  U  that  Is  conven- 
ient— to  sand  to  aome  Interested  frlenda. 
Address  tba  same  letter  to  the  same  addrea- 
■se    or  to  BM  aa  yoa  prefer. 

Tba  baaa  matal  «Tt«»*t  industry  wUl  surely 
be  bit  bard  unleas  soistMng  la  enacted 
to  save  It.  A  comMaatlOB  at  the  Murray- 
Kngle  bUl  and  a  tartff  adjustment  would 
reatora  tha  Industry  and  graaUy  strengthen 
our  national  sectirtty. 
■teearely. 

AanoHA  M*TAta  Co.. 

B.  Lamtxr.  President. 


sTrm. 
Wthinffton,  D.  C,  Jane  $.  194$. 
Birtu.  Inc. 

Waiiaea,  tdaha, 
OBimnaw:  Wtitmmm  Is  made  to 
recant  talecram  i  igai  ging  a  proSasttva  tarlS 
for  lead  and  sine  and  Wfteg  my  sapDort  of 
tha  Muiray-Kngla  bUl  (H.  R.  ttg;  S.  MO). 


I  am  In  faror  of  rcatorlng  tha  tariff  on 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc;  and  the  Public  Landa 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
favorably  reported  the  kngle  bill.  However, 
there  to  some  doobC  as  to  whether  this  bill 
wlU  pass  tha  Congress  and  be  approved  by 
the  PrsBldsnt. 

While  raatoratlon  of  the  tarilT  and  enact- 
ment of  the  Murray-Kngle  bUl  will  be  help- 
ful. I  do  not  believe  they  will  prove  to  ba 
a  solution  of  the  mining  Industry's  prob- 
leTD».  Most  of  our  troubles  stem  from  tha 
fact  that  we  are  operating  under  a  so-called 
man^gvf  aoooony  aad  wnmrl  currency. 
which  to  BOW  anbaldtatng  imports  60  percent 
and  discounting  exports  37',  percent;  and. 
to  make  matters  worse,  we  are  permitting  tha 
KCA  to  Ignore  the  clear  Intent  of  the  stock- 
piling blU  by  trading  agricultural  products 
for  foreign  mlneraU.  thereby  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  wrack  our  own  mining 
Industry. 

The  first  requlaMe  of  a  soond  aoonomy  to  a 
sound  monetary  system.  An  unsomul  mone- 
tary systam.  such  as  U  now  c\irrent  througll* 
otrt  tl»e  world,  to  more  fruitful  of  huflSBB 
misery  than  war,  peatUanea.  and  famine,  and 
has  bro^^  mora  Inlustlce  than  all  ttaa  bad 
laws  ever  anaaiad. 

I  will  •■daeaar  to  sfeow  by  simpis 
oMtic  Just  wbat  baa  happsiurt  to  our 
From  IITT  lo  iee4.  nM  grataa  al  gsM 
stituted  li.  and  ttaat  was  ttaa  aaMwnt  af  gald 
demand  and  raealve,  In  sutUMe 
itions,  for  every  dollar  of  curreney 
itad  St  any  bank.  Prior  to  iM4  our 
Taws  ra^tttred  tnas  we  baok  our  etirreney 
with  a  ■waeiary  reaarva  af  40  psffaant.  whieh 
for  mnrc  than  s  eentury  and  a  featf  had  been 
universally  rteogitiaad  as  tfee  ■iiiiimum  re- 
serve l^^lli^id  la  maintaia  iiiifiaiHi  al  taee 
value  sad  Inattrs  rsdempttdn  en 
Thtts,  II  basawe  asiomatts  that 
was  worth  two  and  uns'half  tloMa  llM  ra> 
serve  back  of  it.  end  whenever  th4  mansury 
fsservea  of  a  aoutiuy  dropped  betew  40  per* 
east  tha  value  of  its  eurraney  fell  propoe- 
tlonately. 

aince  there  are  400  gralna  In  aa  ounea. 
and  MJa  grains  of  gold  maistiHHad  a  dollar 
for  tba  n  years  preceding  1S04,  simple  dlvl- 
sloo  aiu>«s  that  this  fixed  ttu  price  of  gold 
at  130  67  per  ottttee. 

In  1934.  ttia  aaseoat  of  gold  constituting 
•1  was  reduced  to  13.71  graina — a  reduction 
of  41  percent;  and,  again,  simple  division 
shows  that  thU  fixed  the  price  of  gold  at 
$35  per  ounce. 

In  1945.  Public  Law  M  was  enacted,  re- 
ducing the  monetary  reaerves  from  40  to 
25  percent.  ThU  caused  a  depreciaUon  of 
the  already  depreciated  dollar  of  37  4  per- 
cent, and  caused  prices  to  advance  60  per- 
cent. But  because  this  occurred  at  the  time 
price  controls  were  eliminated,  most  people 
blame  the  advance  In  prices  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  price  controls  rather  than  to  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  84.  As  a  maUer  of 
fact,  if  1SM5  price  controls  had  been  kept 
In  effect  after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
84.  every  bualneaa  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  forced  Into  bankruptcy. 

Prom  1M4  until  tha  enactment  of  Public 
Law  84  tn  1»45.  the  amount  of  gold  con- 
stituting a  dollar  was  13.71  graina.  By  re- 
ducing thu  371,  percent,  we  find  that  tha 
dollar  Is  equivalent  to  8  57  grains:  and  again 
by  simple  division,  we  ftad  that  It  requlraa 
66  of  these  depreciated  doaata  to  equal  in 
valiM  an  avnca  of  gold.  Tharsf  ore.  the  price 
of  gold  should  bava  been  advanced  to  SA6 
par  ounce.  This  would  not  tattmas  tha  value 
or  gold  nor  further  depraetata  tha  doUar. 
but  would  merely  adjust  the  price  of  gold  to 
tha  already  depreciated  value  of  the  dollar. 
Rather  than  wasting  our  time  talking  about 
devaluaUoD  of  tha  gngttsh  pound,  wa  can 
bring  all  foreign  exirrenclm  into  correct  parity 
wtth  tha  dollar  simply  by  advancing  the  prtee 
ot  our  gold  to  856  per  ounce.  Thto  alao  wooM 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  our  monetary 


___  to  40  percent   thereby   preventing 

ftother  depredation  of  the  dollar  and  leascn- 
big  the  danger  of  a  major  depression. 

But  ln«***^  of  raising  the  price  of  our 
fold  to  $56  per  ounce,  we  are  permitting 
fordcn  nations  to  buy  cur  gold  at  $35  per 
oonee.  Thia  overvalues  foreign  currencxea 
60  percent  and  has  the  efJect  of  subsidizing 
Imports  60  percent.  ar.d  dtsccunt:ng  exports 
87«4  percent.  Thto  alao  permits  foreign  In- 
vestors to  buy  our  choicest  industrial  sfJClM 
at  »7»4  percent  discount  and  sell  them  at  a 
60  premium.  SmaU  wonder  that  the  stock 
market  Is  no  longer  a  barometer  of  Amertcaa 
bualneaa  and  that  our  choicest  Industrial 
stocks  are  listed  at  60  percent  or  leaa  ol 
their  real  value. 

When  you  recall  that  the  1929  depression 
was  precipitated  whan  ftwopaaB  b«»ka  per- 
thalr  monetary  raaarvaa  to  fan  to  21 
L  aoo  can  apprccUU  tlia  Inherent 
to  PuhUc  Law  04  at  1945.  wtiich  not 
only'  r«toeed  our  asooetary  raacrvea  w>  25 
percent,  but  Xttt  tha  doer  wide  open  for 
further  raduetloo.  Aad.  as  a  uuBsaqnenrs. 
our  doUar  to  worth  even  lam  than  37  percent 
in  foreign  exehaage. 

Par  caampla.  an  American  420  gold  pleee 
WUl  buy  three  tlmea  aa  aMsy  Ff*^  «»•»»• 
today  aa  can  be  boagM  pHU  100  «■ 
can  currency.    That  to  why  ye«  bear 
an  acute  shortage  of  doUarste  Mvepe 
aayooe  fortunate  eneugT  *^  "*^ 
ji  eMfyeacias  into  Aaserlaad 
tram  00  to  7$  pereent  on  the 


II  y  vary 
thoas  iispunilOls 
dram  away  eur 


al  that  the  objective  of 
.  far  thto  sttuaiian  la  «e 
wsalifc  to  that  «e  aan 


feed  heew  jgufcil.  Im  la 

_  '     '      far  raw  ■aiarlala  >$■ 

eauea  tha  faelery 
farmer  are  his 

•vt  ooee  tha  Amarteaa  maaufaetwar  to 
f  oread  to  seek  fosalfa  ■Hrfcais.  wages  and 
the  pneas  at  raw  ssatsrlalB  are  BMraiy  items 
or  ease  to  be  kept  as  low  aa  possible;  and 
he  Is  ao  loacer  interested  in  a  protacttve 
tarig.  Then  foreign  goods  from  slave-labor 
eoHBtrtaa  eaa  flow  into  fraa-trade  Am^lca 
to  pay  Intorcat  on  foralfn  bODds;  and  .A.mer- 
teaa  feadnatry  baoooMa  a  aaore  profitable  in- 
veatSBsat  for  the  latamatkiaal  bankers. 

The  only  fotindatlon  on  which  a  sound 
coooomy  can  be  iHiUt  to  a  sound  monetary 
system,  for  imlam  akoney  to  aotmd.  stable. 
•QSMtaBt.  and  dqjMBdable.  nothing  can  be 
aoaad  or  depandaMe.  Money  to  sound  only 
wt»n  tt  to  II  ilseiiisTila  in  aoeBethtng  d  a 
univaraally  iccogalaad  and  accepted  value: 
and  since  tboe  to  not  enoogfa  poid  In  the 
world  to  tBsmra  the  fsitsssptina  «g  tmxmocj, 
attvar  most  ba  joined  wItt  pold  al  fkaad  and 
lo  aagply  a  maaalary  reserve 
to  iBSoea  tha  tedsmptlon  of  cur- 
at face  value  on  demand. 

Thim  mm.  five  money  a  vatas  ot  lU  own. 
eatlraly/assracteci  by  the  MSdIt  or  lack 
or  credit  at  tha  coaamea  ta  which  tt  dr- 
cnlatca:  and  wlU  thns  eHsstesOa  mail  o<  the 
trade  barrtass  between  naUoi 
of  redemptloo  will  not  only 

but  will  place  in  the  haatk  of  the 


world  peace,  economic  staUIlty.  and  national 

security   are   Just  so  much  suuxid  axui  fury 
signifying  nothing. 

filnccrely  yours. 

CoMrraw  L  Whzth. 


Joint  Resoiatioa  To  Establisk  a  Natieaai 
Childrea't  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  cauyonna 

TK  THZ  HOUSS  OP  RIPRESEirrATTVB 

r/iarsdcy,  JtUt  14.  1949 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  c<d- 
leagues.  on  June  20.  1949.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  fllinj  in  the  records  of  this 
dlstlngulahed  legislative  body  House 
JelBt  Resolutloo  377  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
resoluUon  is  as  foUoiws: 
Joist  rssolutton  to  aaubnah  a  Rational 
Ghttdrea  s  Dag 

Whereas  the  national  intesaai  le^uUes  thai 
the  chUdren  of  the  Ration  reetlva  tha  most 
earefal  aad  Sfaipslbsils  iratalag  aad  gtiid- 
aoes  la  order  that  they  may  develop  ss  good 
citiasns  sad  eommually  leaders:  aitd 

Wfeareaa  tfee  aaileMf  I 
atteatioa  be  aatled  10  tfM  I 
polittoal.  sdRoaMRjMl,  •**— -Z-— -z^^^  ^ 

our  Raiiesi  aad 

WhefeM  iRe  MllORil  iRWsei  lequtrea  IRai 
iRe  great  valve  el  ifcHii8«  to  iRe 


fe^^dfes  that 


ail  eoosmonlty  orgsnisatiops  during  Ihelr 
(Ormativa  years:  Therefor*  b*  tt 
Raso^red.  etc..  That  tha  Prealdent  o<  the 

year  as  Rattoaal  ChUdnWa  Day  aad  iBvtta 

tha  paopla  oC  tha  Unltad  Stotas  to  enUal  tha 
partMtpatkm  of  all  eommtmlty.  rt^  mUgi- 
oua.  aodal.   and   busiccaa  orgaalBBtiCMia  tn 

such  observance  aa  will  prooiot*  the  intawl 
and  purpoae  of  thto  resoliitlim. 

There  was  filed  fai  the  United  States 
Senate  the  suae  test  of  Hoose  Joint  Rce- 
oJution  2T7  known  as  Senate  Joint  Rea»- 
lutlon  110.  by  Senator  KirowtAna,  jotoed 
In    by    Senators   Ycfomc,    L&KCBa.    and 

HCVPHXXT. 

Two  days  subsequent  to  Jane  SB.  lldi> 
at  the  IntemAtianal  E^wanis  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J., 
unanimooaly  passed  resoiuuons 
ing  these  two  resolutions  and  in  like 
Twv»»*— '  »|^|Mo?lng  the  f oltowing  outline 
of  ttie  mupoees  of  a  Clifldren's  Day  In 
America  : 


and  fiscal  pdlleiaa. 

There  never  wa*  a  mora  opporttme  ttma 
to  mtfoe  a  ooneerted  drtva  for  a  return  to 
aomd  Btonry  and  httaetitlBB:  aad  the 
lean  mtntng 
a  drive,  Tb  . 
until  w*  adopt  a  aoond  nooctarv  system,  an 
of  tha  praatat  tteiMfcd   efforts  to   achieve 


A  CRXLBBSSrS  DST  OT 
X.  VOUCT 

L  To  build  for  world 
X  Tto. 

o< 
S.  TO  prepare  for 


n.  roaFoaa 


aad  tha 
Lty  dtt- 


of  dhildnn  tas  aB 
1.  To  czhlhit 
able 


for  an  all-year  program  to  maet  the  chil- 
dren's needs. 

S.  To  develop  Individual  reeponalblllty  to- 
ward the  home,  church,  school,  and  &U  com- 
munity orgsnlTattona 


an  avail- 
that  can  be  aaeO 


1.  TO  natSaaanse  a  ChUdren*s  Day  through 
an  act  of  Coogreas  (not  atagal  faoilday). 

2.  To  dealg-aate  I  day  la  tha  year  to  be 
caUad  Chlldrai's  Day. 

(a)  PTSfsrwMy   the    day   befora 
Family  Wask.  idkleh  to  cHmased  by 
Day. 

a.  TO  Initiate  actk»  through  each  commu- 
nity orgaaiaatlaa  in  support  ot  Children's 
Day. 


1.  Td 
from   the 


all 

lesal  to  tha  interna 
the  ptoftet  through 


3.  To  ask  that  thsae 
thto  idea  to  the 

8.  To  eallsl  the 
avte. 


Blty  ea  fttifbWtnr 

(a)  All 
agsneMs  to  bold  ea 
to  vtoitaad 


2.  Afternooo:  -MayUme"— fun  and  feltow- 
shlp  (or  all, 

<s)  OsMss.  mmU, 

t.  tfmimti  •Yafftr ' 
(epMeasl). 
^0)  Siher  la  the  iMaa 

ft 

t.  Ofpiial  0   ,  _ 

«Mi'sDay  (er  a  eeaawdii  elvle  eegMMiee) 


>,  appoUil   a  eaBtinutaff 
evalaate  the  pro}set,  make  a 

We^.  Olrl  Seoat  We^  4-H  autaa,  etc. 


tial  people 


As  It  always  takes  some  person  or  grtjop 
of  persons  with  objective  outlook,  high 
reaohw;  and  yi»owna  detegwtnktlnn  and 

ters.ttisapteaaarefemetorelate  that 
the  penaa  irtio  tae  driafty  taken  initia- 
tive In  this  Batter  la  Mr.  James  Roberts, 
of  Lynwood.  Loe  iy«eies  County.  Calif. 
Fkx  many  years,  this  citizen  has  worked 
to  the  end  tibai  the  objectives  of  Honse 
j^T»t  BcaotaUan  277  shall  receive  doe 
by  the  people  of  our  great  Na- 


Catif ..  nmnenias  chambers  <rf 
Eliwanis  Clufaa.  lions 
ClQtas.  and  other  dvlc  orgmnlntlooa  had 
endorsed  tba  pufpoae  of  the  Natknal 
Childrai's  Day  pclor  to  my  filing  of  I^OM 
JOtai  Beaokmaa  277  or  fWvmtmr  "Emaw- 
UOB  «>»g  aenole  Joint  flaiiHllai  110 
and  others,  namely.  Yoxrmm.LanMMi,  and 
BsHPsaKT.  As  the  resotaUana  them- 
selves. supptaBCBted  by  the  outlined 
aiiKSestioos  bcvctanbove  set  forth  dearly 
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fekttc«t«.  the  worthwhileness  and  im- 
portance of  the  purpoMs  of  these  resolu- 
tions. I  take  pleasure  in  commending 
Umb  to  your  attention. 

I  will  nay  that  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
atMBipanytns  Jame^i  Roberta  to  famitt* 
•rtM  Um  Pifstdenl  of  the  United  States 
vmi  lllM«  reMlutlon*  and  the  Fre^tdent 
HPil  It  ir^at  int*>rM(  m  ttot  prnprvial 
Mli  MlMd  that  hl«  necretaff  It  fMtnHhfd 

iiii  iMiM  (If  thf  ntitmm  tni  mr 
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cerninf  an  IncKtent  which  U  tald  to  hav* 
occurrad  or  was  to  occur  In  Aln  Karam. 

On«  incident,  the  mlscuW'd  •■<»*  <>*  • 
•ocui  worker.  hM  be«n  made  to  appear  as  of 
great  importance  and  the  rueplclous  have 
drawn  conclualone  from  It  which  are  not 
warranted. 

I  hate  inteetlgated  the  matter  and  the 
Prancleean  Ulstete  in  Aln  Karem  tell  me  that 

httthini  IMM  ammt*'^  -'•' "-"  '"    •'; 

•dae.  ««ttMI  MtMt"  ' 


RECORD 

Truth— Self-Erideat 


9Ms*i»M 


CailMlk  Pr4ilf  TWtvi  Utk  Cka#|t 

It  Clmfcli  Hal^iMi 


■mDMIOII  OrMMARKi 

HON.  HELEN  GAUAGAN  DOUGLAS 


Of  TMl  HOUSl  or  WirWMlWTATIV 
Thundat.  June  19.  IU9 

Mrs.  DOUOL.^.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
p«rmisslon  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rscoes.  I  wL<(h  to  Include  the  foUowlns 
arUcle  and  letter  which  appeared  In  the 
California  Jewish  Voice  on  Friday.  July 
S.  1949: 

CATHOUc  vmmuk'n  THaow*  sack  cvabcs  isaAKU 
oarraccmni  to  cwcacH   houukcs 

Krw  Toa«.— It  was  learned  today  from  a 
number  a€  ■ieiiilwii  of  an  American  ChrutUn 
relealini  Oommlttee  mlaaion  to  laracl.  whtch 
bad  reeenUy  returned  from  a  study  tour 
Uiara.  that  tha  eharv>s  voiced  bj  the  Vatican 
fatfiB  IMS  iMitli  Tnwlnt  Israeli  troops  of 
tfsatRfytBC  cMveh  property  and  mutreatlng 
Catholic  nuns  at  the  Mowaatary  ol  Aln 
Karem  had  b««n  empliatleally  danled  by 
Father  Twanoe.  patrU^rchal  vicar  of  aouthem 


IB  a  Mtar  written  to  Rablil  i.  Haraoff  of 

Ifttalry   of    BaUgloaa    Affairs. 

saatad:  "I  have  iBWltSBted 

the  matter,  and  the  Pranetaean  Blatais  In 
Aln  Karem  tell  me  that  notlUac  has  oc- 
curred which,  to  their  knowledge,  would  sub- 
stantiate tha  esaggarated  and  inaeeurate  Im- 
pceaslon  said  to  have  been  aaada  public  by  the 
Vatican  radio  aa  reported  In  the  Paleatine 
Poet  of  May  IS.  i»40  " 

<The  Vatican  r»dio  had  charged  on  May 
17  that  a  group  uf  Jew*  had  invadad  tha 
chapel  and  realdeotlal  quArtera  of  the  Praa- 
glHttB  SMars  at  Mn  KArrm.  bear  Jeruaalem. 
yxf  MMalMd  a  numtwr  of  holy  ttatuva.  Tba 
radio  stated  that  the  SUten  had  previously 
bean  raqtisatad  by  thr  Israeli  mllUary  su- 
thoruies  to  le*»a  tha  eoneaat.  which  was  to 
be  requiattkmed  for  troopa.) 


fA 

at  the  itudy  tour  had  broufht 
vtth  tbam  the  test  of  llM  latMv  oC 
wrtttaa  by  Pather  Tereoea  to  Mabbl 
Tba  fttU  taat  of  Pathar  Tsranaa  s 
letter  followa:) 

I  J.  _ 

,   MtaUfry    of   Jltfiifioiu    4/atri. 

tmtnt   for  ChrUttmn  C\tmmut%i- 

r«l  Avtv.  Itrtl. 

coauDuuioatsd  to  tba  world 


TiSF' 


♦*   »♦  »- 


iftSS  M* 

•  »•  hI 


4i  fsgaids,  1  aMt 


flMtf*     "'"f 


rsUtsr  TNfMM.  O  9  M , 

F«lrMf«MaJ  |^l««# 


Bfitaia'i  FUiaikUI  llii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  wrw  HAMrsMias 
n*  THl  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKTTATIVMI 

Monday.  July  IS.  1949 

Mr.  B4ERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D  I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Exeter  News-Letter  of  July  14.  1949. 
entitled  •Britain's  Financial  Ills."  The 
News-Letter  Is  published  In  Exeter. 
N    H. 

aaiTAlWS   FTKAKClAt   HXS 

Brttaln-S  current  dollar  crisis  U  indicative 
of  the  competitive  plane  upon  which  the 
postwar  economy  U  emerging  Britain  Is 
pricing  hereelf  out  of  the  world  markets  and 
this  under  a  regime  of  socialism  wherein 
1  out  of  4  of  23,000.000  working  people 
looks  to  the  Oovernment  for  his  pay  check. 
The  level  of  taxation  Is  40  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  compared  to  34  parcant  In  thU 
country. 

Prices  for  BrMtih  foods  are  bl«her  all 
along  the  line  eoaapared  to  these  In*  the 
United  SUtes.  Plgtires  on  the  downward 
scale  of  British  sales  are  quoted  to  the  effrct 
that  British  cars  shipped  to  the  United 
States  have  dropped  In  owothly  numbars 
from  a.BO«  to  leaa  than  MO. 

.k  bright  spot  In  the  British  economy. 
however.  Is  a  recant  ••.OOO.OOO.OOO.  5-year 
•graament  with  AifMMIna  wherein  among 
other  ttaoM  ¥■»§**»**  wtU  raeatre  in  the  tint 
year  MO.WO  tooa  at  meat  from  the  South 
American  country  and  In  return  sell  Argen- 
tina a.OOQiOOO  tons  of  oU — this  In  part  at  the 
atpMMS  o(  American  trade  In  South  America. 

The  snaasf  to  Brtuin  s  pUgM  la  wM  to 
lie  in  ineraassd  aaports  to  the  Vnttad  States 
and  Canada,  but  appears  improbable  under 
present  Brltlah  coau  of  production.  Por- 
merty  wban  coal  was  produced  by  prtvau 
intereau  Srltlsll  IndUBtry  cooM  buy  eoal  at 
rr  a  ton  wparaS  to  tba  pi  went  prtca  of 
was. 

Britain's  predicament  can  be  blamed  as 
much  on  the  socialutlc  principles  under 
which  iba  la  now  operating  as  upon  any 
other  factor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MicMtaSN 
II*  THi  HOUM  Of  llWBiMirtATIVl 

nm9U$,  Junt  ti.  1949 

Mr  Wnnnwtfrr    Mr  P»p*«lMfiy«ilf 

J4PI*         *n  MM 
IM#  U4U, 


Mr  Pip«>MMfiMMir 


m  IM  »v«- 

XSMd 

itsfmsit  wHn  kiisw  iu<» 
asS   IM   HrlltAtt   4MISI  s*'    *"    >t>t»»  ' 
All  of  wtiloh  la  a  MMl  •ommenury 
isashlng  of  the  sassuttsls  '  r  i  Am«»> 

Uan  yt...t.— i-r«. 

In  r '  national  IndspaMMMt  fN» 

fnjtftnfl  oia  not  oown  until  years  after  tha 
DMUibUM  of  InSMandenee  was  givsn  the 
WOrUI  on  July  4.  ITTt  What  we  really  cele. 
brata  la  that  ringing  staUment  of  a  fighting 
ideal— "We  hold  these  t.-uths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, thsr  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rlghu.  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happl- 
neM.  That  to  secure  these  righU.  goeern- 
menu  are  Instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  •  •  •  And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  vrtth  a  firm  relUnce  on  >be 
protection  of  divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  otir  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

It  was  neither  the  amateur  armies  of  Wssh- 
Ington  nor  the  profeastonals  of  tha  Vkancb 
which  defeated  the  rcgtUars  and  mareenarlea 
of  George  III.  The  Americana  won  because 
the  Ideal  which  they  publicised  aLd  drama- 
tized with  blood  and  sacrifice  captured  the 
fancy  of  men  everywhere.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  British  people  read 
the  I  nT— kin  of  their  own  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, bacnn  with  Magna  Carta  500  years  be- 
fore, for  the  establishment  of  a  govamacnt 
"deriving  Its  Jiut  powers  from  the  consent  oC 
the  governed."  King  George  in  might  have 
won  a  war  abroad  where  the  Issue  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  best-trained  troops.  He  could 
not  win  a  war  both  at  home  and  abroad 
where  the  Issue  was  to  be  decided  by  sn 
ideal— the  Ideal  of  the  dignity  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  Individual. 

The  real  Issue  of  the  American  Hevolu- 
tloaary  War  waa  not  the  political  independ- 
•Boa  of  the  Cokmtsa  from  the  mother  country. 
The  real  taaoa  waa  the  poltUcal  Indepiendence 
of  the  individual.  The  fight  was  not  be- 
tween the  British  people  and  the  Astierican 
people — It  was  between  the  idea  that  man 
exUU  for  the  benefit  at  the  SUtc  and  the 
Idea  that  the  State  aaisU  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mdlvldiial.  It  Is  tha  saosa  battie  that 
goaa  on  today  aU  over  tha  world  batwaen  the 
CotBBianlBt  and  Paactat  on  one  side  and  free 
men  on  the  other  side 

So  let's  fat  our  thinking  straight  on  thla 
IntfepaaSsaca  Day.  The  message  of  tha 
Ubarty  BeU  rtngins  at  PhUadalphla  on  JtUy 
4.  irrc  was  llataned  to  with  rapt  attaBtkm 
by  Baa  aU  over  tba  world  becauae  it  pro- 
claimed tba  ftaadoaa  at  nan.  not  because  It 
announced  the  firaedom  of  a  few  colonics 
from  the  mother  country.  Always,  hereto- 
fore. America  has  had  to  fight  only  physical 
a  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ideal,  the  ed|a  wa  have  always  held 
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over  our  enemlsa.  Is  under  direct  attack. 
The  people  of  tba  world  are  t>elng  t<dd  that 
the  whole  clarion  call  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  wrong,  was  rotten  at  heart, 
should  be  now  burled  and  forgotten  along 
with  the  men  who  died  to  estsbllsh  and 
mslntsln  It  Afnerlcans  have  alwsys  seem- 
ingly preferred  eventusl  violence  to  eternal 
vigilance  In  guardln«  their  liberties  But, 
at  we  celebrate  tndepasiMMt  Day  It49  wt 
sre  enesged  in  «  flfhl  •WHl  eannct  be  aott 
hf   srmsd   lott4      '<*^L^*Snf  fiJfS 


'H«»      fl' 


fllil  KMlSflliSN  aSii  M«»«|4NI«il 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H.WILSON 

or  OKLAMOMA 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  REPRISIKTATIVW 

Mongay.  July  IS.  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  ippears  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  today  S.  1076  which  is  entitled 
•An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16.  1934." 
Immediately  following  this  measure  on 
the  calendar  is  the  closely  related  meas- 
ure H  R.  1746.  enUtled  "A  bUl  to  provide 
that  the  United  Sutes  shaU  aid  the  Sutes 
In  fish  restoration  and  management 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes."  I  rise 
in  wlK)Mieart|ed  support  of  both  of  these 
proposed  maSares  and  state  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  I  am  of  the  opln- 
ior.  that  these  measures  are  both  sound 
and  that  they  have  the  support  of  sports- 
men generally. 

The  Northwest  Oklahoma  SportancBS. 
AsBOCiatlon  which  has  member  cli*« 
throughout  the  Eighth  District  of  Okla- 
homa which  I  represent  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  both  of  the  measiires 
which  I  have  referred  to.  This  organi- 
tation  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Sportsmen  Coosenrati<Mi  Clubs  of 
Oklahoma  and  has  a  very  large  member- 
ship speaks  fbr  the  majority  of  sports- 
men in  the  northwest  part  of  Oklahoma. 
The  fact  that  S.  1076  and  H.  R.  1746  have 
the  support  of  true  sportsmen  is  to^tsdlf 
a  splendid  recommcfKJallon .  i  ~  -  -*-* 
that  every  spMtsman  acoeptiiic 
ship  in  the  Northwcfli  Oklabomi 
mens  Association  solemnly  pledges  that — 

U)  I  WtU  t|baiiis  all  State  and  PMeral 
Ash  azkd  gaaaaltewa  atrletly  to  ttaa  Icttar:  i2> 
I  wa  apedficsUy  ahMs  by  the  bag  limit  set 
bf  tke  8ute  and.  or  FMeral  Anthontr:  «3) 
I  will  not  shoot  any  gaaae  btrdw^U*  on  the 
ground,  unless  such  bird  is  wounded;  (4)  I 
will  m&ke  an  effort  to  kill  at  least  35  preda- 
tor.} per  year  such  as  homed  owls,  blue  dart- 
er hawks,  crows,  and  stray  eaU:  (5)  I  wtU 
never  laava  behind  ma  tn  tha  woods  or 
any  firs  hanrds  m  tba  form  at 
stuba.  cigar  biitta»  saaoldKlat. 
etc ;  iSi  1  wttl  raspect  tba  laiwair  rigbta, 
and  carefully  refrmln  from  daaagtng  tsocM. 


m^ 


trass,  livestock,  or  any  other  property  of  tba 
owner  or  tenant.  That  I  will  also  close  sll 
gate*  that  have  bean  opened  by  me:  (7)  I 
will  make  s  stncara  cflort  to  aaka  a  sports- 
man out  of  the  "fame  bog"  l>y  personal  ex- 
ample  and  by  verbal  perttiaslon.  (8)  I  will. 
Id  short,  be  a  true  gentlsmsn 'Sportsman. 

With  the  8Ut>port  of  true  8porl.<»mpn 
everywhere  for  this  proposed  legUlatlon 
which  would  lncrca.«s  th«  f»«  for  ihe 
Pfltffrat  mitralgrf  Mffi^himfinf  Mamti 
fr©fh  II  lo  ti  fh#lllH»M  r»f  r?rf,trcrntn' 
livae  ehmilH  hats  hn  h' 
lAf  Ihtt  MMMIfti    tl  «m  snhm  ir?  I h« 

>4i  mf  HmHMHM  may  M 

4M#r*l4  (u  wall  I RMV  nuf*i$  Um±%m' 
iv)uni<i»iiAr  |)r»viMMiy  r«csivad  rrM|Mr. 
Ktlly  I  D#Pu«ii  DlrMt»r  »r  iH«  Odin, 
hdtna  Oama  and  Pish  Papgnmtfll  »M  ill 
ftbia  adminuiraior,  whartM  IM  iUMt; 

T)i«  fsas  for  tbt  guai  MMif  wmM  ba  Ml* 
•raassd  from  ll  ta  «•  TMt  flMMMa  sasmt 
aioiMAry  tor  the  IBHIMIHWWI  m  wstar« 
fowl  oonditiotM  and  It  aartatnly  has  ths  sup. 
port  of  those  wbo  rsgtilarly  purchase  mir*- 
tdfv  d««fe-b«Dtlaf  staaspa.  for  many  f ears 
sdoli  an  la  If  lias  baa  bass  adtoeaiad  by  tha 
Intemstlonsl  Assoclstlon  of  Osbm  and  Fish 
Dtrectors.  Our  Department  rsccmmanda 
that  you  give  your  support  to  this  bill. 

With  reference  to  H.  R.  1746  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  tbe  restoration  and  man- 
agement of  the  fish  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion be  inaugurated.  Over  11  years  ago 
Ccmr  ress  passed  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  with  respect  to  other  wildlife.  Bx- 
perience  with  this  act  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  extension  of  the  principles 
of  that  act  to  the  field  of  fish  restoration 
seems  indicated.  The  prt)gram  wtmld  be 
paid  for  by  the  fishermen  who  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  program  through  a  tax 
on  fishing  rods,  reels,  artificial  lures,  and 
baits,  and  files.  Equitable  eBatiJbwttcwfi 
of  the  funds  among  the  States  is  i»o- 
Tlded  and  diversicm  of  funds  "to  other 
purposes  is  prohibited.  I  believe  this 
program  to  be  most  worth  while  and  in 
the  light  of  experience  with  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act.  I  believe  that  the  Boose 
of  Representatives  shoakl  favorably  ccn- 
sider  this  constructive  measxire. 


Maiikittaa  Beack  Vctcraas' 


Boapltal  In  the  fall  and  transfer  the  400 
patients  to  other  hospltala — before  the  new 
li>00-bsd  Fort  HamUton  Veterans'  Bospttal 
Is  opanad — dosan't  maks  sense. 

Thst  tiM  aatwana  are  opposed  to  tbs  plaa 
Is  oot  swprM&g  SUMS  no  reason  waa  ad- 
vanced for  the  naaasMty  or  urganey  of  ths 
fflwe  That  tbey  want  aodMibinf  dona 
about  It  IS  undarttahdabM. 

Many  of  tha  (Mtlents  \\n  in  ■nwilfd«  in 
msrficd  end  have  famiiisa     Um  IMilMr 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RSMUBUCMTATXVBB 

Mr.  MULTER-  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
making  a  part  of  tbe  Raooaa  the  foDov- 
ttm  editorial  yittkh  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  E)agle  of  July  17.  with  reference 
to  the  Manhattan  Beach  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital: 


The  pi»n  of  tba  Veterans'  AMsftalrtratioti 
to    dose    tlM    ICanhattan    Bea^    Veterass' 


•im\M% 


-•»» 


•vat 


ged 
li  •viasMt     UMsss  IMfS  it 

"^^ww»y    i^HWvB^Wv *9B^ V^^V^Vn    wWwW    MW    WwW 

ttatit  SA  iiMttMv  tha  llaabattaa  Bsaab  Itaa* 
pnal  m  tba  fall,  ths  unmsdtata  traiwNr  piMl 
should  be  junkad 

Tba  WMfi»  Mfvngtf  «i|M  that  the  inatitu^ 
tlan  ba  kept  optm  muM  tiM  new  rort  Hamiu 
ton  HocpiuU  opans  Its  doors  In  rebniary  A 
delay  of  a  few  oaontbs  in  ths  sdministra> 
turn's  plans  cannot  poastUy  bs  serious 
•aoogb  to  p\n  tba  wtsrans  involved  to  such 
great  Inconvenlance.  Tbey  dsssrve  better 
treatment  from  their  Oovernment  for  which 
they  sacrtllcad  so  much. 

The  foDowing  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  this  day  forwarded  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  the  hope  that 
it  will  postpone  transferring  veteran  pa- 
tients out  of  the  Manhattan  Beai^  Hos- 
pital until  such  time  as  they  can  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Fort  Hamilton  Hos- 
I»tai: 

Deab  GsmsAL  Obat:  I  understand  tha  sife» 
uaU<»i  with  reference  to  the  ManhsHsn 
Beach  Vetoims'  Hospital  Is  that  the  Public 
Health  Scmce  Is  enUtled  to  have  the  hos- 
pital beck  In  acccirdance  with  tbe  terms  at 
the  ortgtnal  traasCar  to  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Istratkm.  In  view  at  tha  fact  that  the  new 
hospital  at  Fort  Hamilton  should  be  ready 
ahortly  I  strongly  urge  that  you  make  every 
|m»tM'f  effort  to  retain  the  Manhattan  Beach 
facilities  until  the  patients  there 
transferred  to  the  Fort  Hamtltnn 

I  am  sure  it  Is  no«  ncecasary  for  ase  to 
peint  out  tbe  advaatagea  to  veteran  patlcwta 
ff*,^  to  their  fSaOlss  In  aceompllshtng  that 
end. 


Asa«H«M   J.   MXTL 

The  f<dlowlng  article  written  by  Ed 
Reid.  which  appeared  In  the  Brooklyn 
Ba^e  on  July  15.  1948.  tells  the  story 
much  better  than  I  can: 
MAXWATtaw  BascH  Bcmvtu.  Vara  asa  Md 

(By  Id  Reld) 

draftad  wad  when  tbay 
key  dM  not  sak  any 
tbfty 
to  Biglaad.  to  FTaaeaw  or  Italy,  tbey 
any  . 

rtddlcd 

or  WarMWrnt  H 

■nwy 

the    enemy.     Ton    doot 
ttEtBgs  Uks  that. 
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Box    today 


I 


P 


II 


Mklnf 
oot  At  tb*  ManbAttan 


ra- 


nt f*U. 


tram  tbc  iffarta  of  wounds 
te  hattla.  Thay  bava  beard  tbat  tbctr  In- 
stallation Is  (Olnc  to  cloas  down  In  tba  fall. 
TlMf  bava  alao  baard  tbat  tba  na«  1.000.bad 
f«>t  BMyiliB  Vatarana*  Hospital  wtU  not 
opaa  oMB  wtali  Vabruary.  Tbay  do  not  imow 
wbat  la  goiac  to  bappan  to  tbam. 

Tbay  ara  worried  and  afraid— oot  for 
tbaoMal'vca.  but  for  tbair  famUtca. 

■a  ttay  foC  tocstbar  and  draftad  a  lattar 
irhlah  tbay  amt  to  tba  Brooklyn  ibfla.  It 
raiki  asfoUofva: 

"Wa.  tba  undarslvnad.  all  patlento  at  tba 
lianhattan  Bescb  Veterans'  AdmlnlatratkMi 
BoaptuU.  bare  been  given  to  understand  tbat 
tbls  hospital  may  be  dosed  to  make  waj  for 
a  nonaetaran  Installation.  Tbe  doalng  of 
tbli  boapltal  before  tba  opening  of  tbe  Pt)rt 
Hamilton  ■oupltal  In  Brooklyn  will  affect  us 
In  tba  folkmlaff  manner: 

Our  ttaataatnt.  which  ts  naoesaary  for  com- 
plete rAabOlUtlcn.  U  to  be  Interrupted 
and  possibly  dtsconrinued  for  most  of  us. 

«oin.a  Arracr  TaKATxaKT 
*X>ur  f««"*—  will  be  affected  from  tba 
anxtety  point  of  view,  and  alao  from  tbe 
vttwpolBt.  Many  of  ua  are  local 
lU.  and  our  famlUas  wUl  be  raqulrad 
to  Band  WMaaeaMry  fuudi  and  tlna  to 
TMft  vs.  nay  raaUas  that  oar  limwwt  la 
of  tba  finest  bare  st  this  hospital  and  fsar 
tbat  Uansfer  to  otber  Installations  already 
laboctac  under  crowded  ooodltlocia  will  af- 
Jact  our  treatment. 

nCany  oT  ua  will  be  dlsebarfsd.  even 
itaant  to  taeomplete. 
rf  tB*  |Wi—ii<  bare  at  tba 
li  low.  ka««lBf  that  thair  Joba  ara 
ta  laopM^  Tbu  low  morale  factor  daf\ntte> 
ly  Mi  Ml  tflart  on  our  trestment.  All  the 
mwonml  bare  at  tba  bospital  ara  veterans 
WMB  famlliaa. 

'Tba  Baa  raoord  mada  By  tbto  boopttal  In 
rahabmuilott  aad  — dtoal  traatasent  ta 
-wtde  A  team  sucb  ••  this 
I  aet  be  broken  up.  Teams  like  this 
up  oTernlfht. 
I  ol  a  temporary  move  for  pattenta 
»1  to  otber  hospitals  would  be 
rnt  It  would 
to  maintain  this 
inatallatlOB  from  4  to  •  mOBtbs.  untu  Fort 
liamlltaa  Boapttal  is  ofwned. 
I  "Most  Important.  It  means  Brooklyn  will 
fee  wttbout  a  Veterans'  Administration  tacUl- 
ty.  prolnttt  tbc  waiting  period  at  vat- 
arana  vBo  aaad  hospital  treatment. 

"Wa  Bopa  ta  aaltot  your  aid  to  aooompliab 
tba  following  objectives : 

"Have  tbe  Veurans'  Administration  bold 
tba  doilBt  at  tbto  boapttal  untu  Port  Ham- 
ilton Hospital  opens 

"In  thu  respect,  have  tbe  Public  Health 
Bervloa  conaant  to  wait  for  tbe  complete  ac- 
tivation of  Fort  Hamilton. 

*^e  feel  that  this  can  be  scoompitobad 
vary  easily  if  someone  would  only  take  aa 
Interest  in  tbe  veterans  vrbo  gave  up  tbetr 
time  snd  health  " 

The  letter  was  tinned  by  numerous  patients 
at  tbe  hospital. 

DAV  Loocaa  psuust  with  WAncntoTOM 
Melvln  Stallman,  Kings  County  commander 
or  tbe  Disablsd  Aasartcan  Veterans  today 
mada  poMIe  a  prolaat  to  Washington  oA- 
rtala  sgalaat  tba  propossd  cloainR  of  tbe  Man- 
hattan BmwB  Itatarana*  Administration  Hoa- 
pltal 

Mr.  Stallnan  urged  that  tbe  tnsUtutlon  be 
kapc  open  until  all  patienta  are  abaurtted 
tn  tha  new^Ba^Bka^too  Hospital.  Ha  also 
Mfead  asiuraneee  tbaf  WsablagUn  autborl- 
tlaa  wuuM  not  furlough  BotpAtkl  employeea. 


moat  of  whom  sre  disabled  veterana.  antn 
they  can  be  ahaorbed  In  other  Oovemment 
facUltlea. 

•The  transfer  of  hospital  patlenU."  Mr. 
Stallman  declared,  "from  Manhattan  Beach 
to  other  scattered  hospitals  will  create  xindue 
bardahlp  upon  the  famlllea  of  tba  veterans." 


Necessky  of  Tools  far  ladutnal 
Prodvctioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 


m  THB  SBB ATK  OF  THB  UNl'l'KL)  STATia 

Monday.  July  tS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2i.  1949 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rxcoto  a  statement  written  by  James 
H.  McGraw.  Jr..  president.  McGraw-HiU 
Publishing  Co..  Inc.  The  statement  Is 
entitled  "A  Message  to  American  Indus- 
try. Seventy-sixth  of  a  Series — Give  Us 
the  Tools — Your  Only  Chance  of  Getting 
Ahead" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcou.  as  follows: 

TO    AMKRiCAN    IWOCSTtT — SaVHTTT- 


snTM  OF  A  maim    am  trs  rtn  tools — rotm 

OKLT  CWAMCI  OT  armitO  ARBAO 

Where  U  the  brave  new  world  to  glow- 
ingly premised  us  by  the  potttMMM  during 
and  After  the  wsr^  We  were  toM  then  that 
postwar  America  would  live  50  percent  better 
than  It  had  before.  Why  has  thst  promise 
fadad  out?  Wby  ara  men  todsy  discouraged 
and  frustrated? 

We  have  not  yet  made  good  lM4's  promisee 
because  tbe  Amerlcsn  worker  turns  out  no 
more  In  sn  hour  now  than  he  did  in  1941. 
We  are  getting  more  total  production  tn  our 
country,  but  only  because  we  have  more  peo- 
pl9  working,  not  because  each  otM  of  us  la 
pvoBttilBC  mora.  American  Indiutry's  abil- 
ity to  torn  out  more  and  more  goods  with 
leas  of  each  worker's  time  and  effort  has  been 
stymied  for  eight  long  years. 

Progress  has  been  blocked  because  In  some 
cases  workers  have  not  been  willing  to  work 
as  bard  as  they  did  before  the  war  In  other 
caaes  unlona  laatrlct  the  use  of  labor-saving 
macbtnaa  and  methods  In  some  places  ob- 
solete buUdIrm  codes  and  ordinances  prevent 
advancee.  In  still  other  cases  progress  has 
been  blocked  by  collusive  practlcee  between 
unions  and  manufacturers  or  operators. 

But  the  blggeat  block  to  progrses  Is  the 
fact  that  our  Industry  In  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  provide  our  workers  with 
all  the  new  tools  and  equipment  that  they 
need. 

Increasing  prodtKtIvlty — that  Is.  each  one 
of  us  tumlnR  out  more  in  each  hour  of 
work— ts  the  key  to  higher  living  standards. 
Productivity  depends  directly  upon  the  kind 
of  tools  workers  use.  His  tools,  more  than 
anything  else,  determine  how  much  a  worker 
can  turn  out.  and  what  his  pay  check  will 
buy  depends  ta  large  part  on  what  he  turns 
out — not  on  how  long  or  how  hard  he  works. 

Look  wbat  happened  In  our  country  In  the 
40  years  from  1900  to  1940  Productivity  of 
tha  ITnlted  Sutes  more  than  doubled.  It 
doubled  because: 

Bodaaaa  tavaatmsBl  la  aapltal  aqulpaaent 
gave  woitars  new  teola  loois  that  had  thraa 
-half  tUnas  as  much  power. 


Bo  Americans'  living  standard  roae  almost 
SO  percent  while  the  sverage  workweek  waa 
dropping  from  01  to  43  hours. 

Industry  did  continue  to  ralaa  tti  otitput 
per  man-hour,  even  tn  the  depramad  ISM^. 
But  It  did  It  because,  with  unemployment 
widespread,  companies  used  only  their  moat 
e»c1ent  equipment.  Actually,  the  great  de- 
preaslon  saw  industry  fall  far  behind  tn  tbe 
Job  of  providing  workers  with  new  tools. 

Then  came  World  war  11.  Few  new  tools 
for  paaeeilme  industry  were  produced.  As 
a  result  of  depresston  and  war.  the  United 
States  fell  behind  In  needed  Investment 
In  new  Industrial  faculties  by  more  than 
•  100.000  000.000 

Since  the  war  business  has  spent  almost 
gaO.OOO .000.000  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. 

But  the  ffreater  part  of  that  money  went 
to  expand  production  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  our  bigger  population  and  to  replace 
plants  and  equipment  that  were  worn  out 
and  ready  to  be  Junked  at  tbe  end  of  the 
war. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  $60,000,000,000 
went  to  modernize  equipment— the  equip- 
ment that  Increases  efficiency  and  Improves 
productivity  of  the  Individual  worker. 

Right  now  Industry  Is  desperately  trying 
to  do  the  Job  of  Increasing  efficiency  of  ma- 
chines so  that  each  worker  can  turn  out 
more. 

McOraw-HtH's  national  survey  of  business* 
needs  for  new  plants  and  equipment  showi 
that  manufacturers  plan  right  now  to  spend 
In  the  5  years  ahead  three-quarters  of  their 
capital  funds  to  replace  and  modernise  faclll« 
ties.  The  biggest  part  of  the  more  than 
gM.OCO.OOO.OOO  industry  plans  to  spend  on  Ita 
planu  aad  oqttlpmrnt  will  go  directly  to  Im- 
prove eflelOBey  of  the  individual. 

If  Industry  can  carry  through  lu  plana— 
and  expand  them  as  It  would  like  to  and  aa 
It  must  do^the  Uniud  States  can  catch  up 
on  Its  depresslon>wartlme  lag  In  progreM 
within  a  few  short  years. 

If  American  Industry  Is  allowed  to  earn 
the  money  to  buy  the  equipment,  It  can  raise 
the  American  standard  of  living  60  percent 
In  our  generation— In  the  next  25  years.  No 
other  nation  can  promise  Its  people  that 
much — and  deliver  on  tbe  promise. 

But  the  promise  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
American  Industry.  Wherever  you  turn.  In- 
dustry has  dramstlc  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  Using  oxygen  by  the  ton.  steel  mskers 
are  Increasing  production  from  blast  fur- 
naces by  30  percent.  New  high-speed  ma- 
chine tools  ara  doing  three  times  the  work 
of  1940  tools.  A  new  coal-mining  machine 
will  multiply  a  miner's  dally  output  10 
tunes.  Diesel  locomotives  do  the  work  of 
three  stesm  locomotives  on  many  Jobs. 

New  products — and  larger  production  of 
standard  products — are  alresdy  making  their 
Impact  on  American  life.  Two  mUlion  Amer- 
icans will  get  new  television  sets  this  year. 
Automatic  washing  machines,  electric  dish- 
washers, and  home  freeaers  are  easing  the 
dally  tasks  of  thousands  of  housewives.  Mil- 
lions of  homes  that  did  not  hsve  them  before 
the  war  now  have  telephonea.  automatic  heat 
and  refrigerators.  Frocen  foods,  nylon  cloth- 
ing— these  and  many  other  things  coming 
ataiiig  now— will  shape  the  real  new  world  for 
Amarlcana. 

But  Industry  can  provide  them  only  if  it 
can  keep  on  investing  at  least  915.000,000,000 
a  year  now — and  more  In  future  years — In 
new  plants  and  equipment. 

Today  Washington  Is  taking  a  couraa 
which,  if  pursued,  will  make  that  Investment 
by  Industry  Impossible.  Oovemment  spend- 
ing now  strains  our  reaourcas  to  the  limit. 
and  more  multl-bllllon-dollar  spending  pro- 
poaala  are  being  piled  on.  But  Oovemment 
spending  cannot  Improve  American  living 
standards.  It  never  has,  and  it  never  will. 
Increasing  Oovemment  spending   now   will 


only  block  proBrcaa.  becatase  the  Government 
laopoaes  to  pay  for  ita  plana  by  taxing  away 
the  praOta  indostry  Is  uafcog,  azkd  must  con- 
tinue to  use,  to  Improve,  and  expand  ita 
planU  and  equipment — cmr  only  hope  for 
greater  worker  producUvlty  and  higher  living 
standards. 

Better  living  can  only  be  paid  for  with 
more  production.  And  we  can  only  get  more 
production  by  increaaliig  productivity — by 
each  one  of  us  producing  more  far  each  hoar 
at  work. 

Tbe  first  tiling  la  to  get  tbe  production — 
in  peace  and  hi  war— for  batter  Urlng— for 
security.  Indastry  is  planning  to  provida 
it— and  la  usli«  913,000.000.000  at  lU  proAta 
thia  year  to  improve  and  expmsid  tu  facilitiea. 

The  only  aeaslbie.  the  only  safe  national 
policy  is  to  amke  ft  poaaible  for  Amertran 
Industry  to  do  ita  Job — not  to  tcrrortia  pri- 
vate Industry  With  proposals  of  minoos  tax- 
ation and  paralyzing  ccntrols  and  tiirsats 
of  natlonallxation.  Fot  American  industry 
Is  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  American  peo- 
ple any  more  than  Is  Oovemment.  Ameri- 
can Industry  Is  the  llfeblood  of  the  .Ameri- 
can people  and  whatever  makes  Industry 
do  Its  work  better  contributes  more  to  the 
common  welfare  than  a  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernment can  ever  hope  to  do. 

Jamb  H.  McGkaw,  Jr., 
President.  MeCraw-HiU  Publishing  Co..  Inc. 


Catholkism  Venus  Commanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  rSKKSTLVAWU 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTAT1VI8 

Monday,  July  18.  1949 

Mr.    FLOOD.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  WUkes-Barre  Times-Leader: 
cATVOueuM  vnstrs  coiucnnsM 

Joaeph  Stallh.  in  an  international  confer- 
ence, once  asked  sarcastically: 

"How  many  divtsiooa  has  the  Pope?" 

The  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  none,  to  be  sure,  but  he  la  not  without 
armaments.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  master  of  the  Kremlin,  for  he  reallaea.  as 
he  has  Indicated  on  many  occasions,  that  his 
chief  adversary  on  the  Issue  of  communism 
Is  the  frail  ascetic  who  presides  over  the  Vat- 
ican and  Ita  far-flung  spiritual  klindnm. 

Yesterday,  the  Pope  formally  aoniptad  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  dictator  when  be 
caused  to  be  promulgated  a  papal  decree  at 
major  excommunication  against  Roman 
Catholics  who  embrace  communism.  In  ef- 
fect, this  means  tbat  an  individual  cannot 
be  a  Catholic  and  a  Commimltt  at  one  and 
the  same  time.    A  choiea  muM  ba  made. 

In  the  countrlee  at  Bnropa.  wbl^  are  pre- 
dominately Roman  CathoUc  this  calls  for  a 
show-down  between  the  two  movements,  for 
communism  must  win  adhorenta  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  order  to  expand. 
Likewise.  It  will  tear  tha  maaka  oil  atheists 
who  have  bean  maaqurrading  as  Cathollca 
in  carrying  out  the  edicU  of  tbelr  Commu- 
nist masters.  If  a  person  eapouaea  the  cause 
of  communism,  be  automatically  puts  him- 
self outside  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  henceforth  and  no  longer  Is  entitled 
to  its  sacramanta  or  comforts. 

This  cruaada  ooocems  itself  with  members 
of  tba  Roman  CathoUc  faith  who  "make 
profaarlon  of  tha  materlallsUc  and  anti- 
Olvlatlan  doctrine  at  the  Communiata.'*  The 
^urch  Is  not  cooocmed  with  governments 
since  it  has  lived  undw  ail  forms.    Because 


kttilltes  are  pro- 
thla  da- 
la 
wrhlch  pane 


the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
tbe  spread  at 
rwevCT.  to  all 
a  dtraet   challsnta  to 
the  struma  oe  tU  pi^fptftm. 

been  bringing  on  tbe  Roman  Catboile  Cfaurch 
tbioogb  peraacntkm  of  clergy  and  laity  la 
erldcDce  that  tt  la  a  major  obstacle  in  tba 
path  of  the  Soviet  Unkm.  The  battle  be- 
tween the  two  foroea  now  baa 
HIatcry  weU  may  record  JOly  U.  19IB.  aa  < 
of  lu  mllestonea. 


GoTcraw  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Kzw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerning  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  appeared  in  the  July  1949 
issue  of  the  DemocraUc  Digest : 
atAT  wz  paxszsrr 


xxcsixrxcT  THz  eovxxKoa 
or  puxrro  kko 

R  was  a  protid  day  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for 
the  United  Sta.es.  wiien.  on  January  Z  Luis 
Munos  Marin  waa  inaugxirated  aa  tovamor. 
Puerto  Ricans  wcra  proud  becaoaa  tbair 
tirat  elected  governor  waa  taking  tba  oath  of 
ooice:  the  United  SUtaa  waa  proud  bacauaa 
his  election  waa  another  proof  at  this  Na- 
tkw's  belief  in  jelf-detcrmlnatloii  of  peoplaa. 

Tba  Democratic  Party  waa  particulariy 
proud  bacauaa  it  was  largely  through  action 
tmder  Democratic  administrations  that  such 
a  gain  had  cooae  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Oov  Munoa  Marin  waa  bom  at  San  Juan. 
P  R  .  on  February  18.  1888.  tbe  year  in  which 
tba  Stars  and  ^ttrlpea  first  flew  orar  tba 
Wand.  FoUowing  hia  blgb-adM»l  eduoa- 
tton  at  the  Coleglo  Mocao.  ba  studied  at 
Georgetown  University.  Waahington,  D.  C. 
from  1913  to  1S16.  From  that  year  to  1918 
he  served  as  secretary  to  the  Raaldent  Com- 
mlssioner  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington. 

Prom  1918  through  1948  he  was  in  tha 
Journalism  field,  and  baa  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  several  important  dally  news- 
papers In  Puerto  Rico.  He  also  aerred  in  the 
aacretariat  of  the  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Habana.  Cuba. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Senate  in  1932  and  became  founder  and  prsat- 
dent  of  the  Popular  Democratic  Party  in 
1938.  He  waa  prcaident  of  tba  Ptiertp  BIcan 
Senate  from  1941  to  1948.  and  waa  alectad 
OoTemor  on  November  1.1948.  TbaOovemor 
Is  married  and  baa  one  aoo  aad  tbraa  dangb- 
ters. 

With  the  electioc  at  Luis  Munoa  Maria. 
Puerto  Rico  becomea  the  first  among  tha 
-Itetltorles  and  tiuaaaMtnni  of  the  Unitad 
States  to  elect  Its  goeeraor.  It  is  IntereaOat 
to  recall  the  steps  by  vrhich  this  important 
milestone  in  Pu«to  Rico's  history  waa 
reached. 

Puerto  Rico  was  occupied  by  American 
troops  during  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
1898  and  waa  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Treaty  oi  Paris  which  ended  that  war. 
In  1900  tba  organic  act  paaaed  by  the  United 
States  Ooogrcaa  eatabUabed  civil  government 
In  Puerto  Rico.  Under  ita  provlaiODa  legla- 
latlve  functions  of  the  island  were  discharged 
by  two  bodies,  namely,  the  house  of  dele- 
gatea  (whoee  members  were  chosen  by  the 
people)  and  tba  asacutive  council  (corre- 
gpiHid<"g  more  or  laaa  to  a  aenate) .  The  ex- 
ecutive council  was  eompoaed  of  the  heads 
ot  departments  plus  five  citizens;  both  de- 


partmmt  beada  and  tbe  rematniag 
at  tba  council  veere  appointed  by  tbe 
daat  at  tbe  United  Statea.  Until  1914  all  de- 
partment beada  wcra  Amerleaaa.  but  ta  tbaft 
year,  under  tba  laadirablp  at  DamocraMe 
PreaUlent  Wuodiow  Wllaon,  r  mudi  more  lib- 
eral policy  waa  adopted  and  aaany  Puerto 
Ricans  were  ehoaen  for  such  posts. 

In  1917.  ftUl  tn  a  Democratic  administra- 
ticn.  tbe  organic  act  was  amended  to  create 
a  aenate  slaetad  by  tba  people.  Appoint- 
ment at  dapaitiaant  baada  waa  vcatad  in  tbe 
Governor,  a  Prartdtntlal  appolntaa.  eaoept 
for  tba  attoriMy  cetieral  and  tha  fnrmnlB- 
agBOcr  of  education,  who  contlnuad  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

In  President  Truman's  administratioo. 
three  more  vitally  important  stapa  have  beaa 
take  r.  In  1M8.  PrealdanK  Ituman  ^ipolBtad 
the  first  Puerto  Blean  to  aerre  aa  Governor 
at  tbe  Island-^Jeaua  T.  Plficro.  In  1947  tha 
organic  act  wa9  amended  to  provide  for  tha 
popular  electioo  at  the  Governor,  and  in  1948 
tt  was  amended  to  empower  the  Governor  to 
apfKrfnt  all  the  members  of  his  cak>lnet.  in* 
dadtng  the  attorney  general  and  tlic  com- 
■dasioner  of  educatkm. 


Ratfio  RcceptiM  at  Iskpeaiag, 


EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or  aacBKUif 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVB 

Thursday,  July  li.  1949 

ICr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward 
L.  Quaal.  a  former  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, which  discinses  In  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  radio  reception  at  lahpemlnff. 
Mich.: 


Cxxaa  Cbamkxl  : 

WaaHlftwi  D.  C  July  1$.  I94t. 
Hon.  JoHW  B.  Baimili. 
House  Oflee  Building. 

WoMMmfton.  D.  C. 
Mr  DKJkM  Ma.  Bammrr:  Knowing  of  your 
great  intareat  in  the  Michigan  Upper  Pen- 
instila  and  Its  people,  I  make  reference  to  a 
recent  letter  sent  to  Hon.  Roael  H.  Hyde. 
Acting  Chairman  of  tba  Fadaral  Oommiml- 
cations  Onromlaatoti. 

Tbe  letter  takaa  ftmua  with  my  atatcment 
that  Xsbpeming.  UkA^  aad  vicinity  doea  not 
twcelve  adequate  radio  ui—raga.  aad  goea  oo 
to  imply  that  there  ara  no  areaa  in  tba 
Unitad  Statea  wiilcb  do  not  receive  adequate 
radio  acrvlee. 

Tt»  Federal  commnnleatloDs  Commlaatoa 
Initiated  the  ao-eaUed  dear-daannei  bear- 
ing becauae  of  tba  adaaltted  tnadaq[uacy  at 
bfoadcaat  an'Vlce.  Not  a  aingSa  witncm  who 
teatlfled  during  the  course  of  tlie  3-year  hear- 
ing stated  or  inferred  that  j»eeent  AM  serv- 
ice to  adequate.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  Inade- 
quacy Ot  present  service  was  emphasized  by 
moat  witneaaea.  As  Chairman  Wayne  Coy 
stated  on  Jantiary  25.  1949,  in  Boston.  "Thla 
Is  a  big  country  and  a  lot  of  people  live  in  it. 
Some  20.000.000  of  those  pe<^le  have  never 
had  adequate  radio  service." 

Sizable  "white  areas"  do  exist.  The  slxe- 
ahle  areaa  and  poptilations  tliroughout  tbe 
entire  coimtry  not  receiving  adequate  service 
at  the  present  time  are  spelled  out  in  detail 
In  the  record  before  the  Commission  in  FCC 
dockets  6741  and  8333  and  in  the  hearings 
held  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  last  year  on  S.  2231. 

Let  us  inspect  the  service  alTorded  my 
home     community     of     Ishpemlng,     Mich., 
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Um  l«iUr    Infer*  li  ac^quaU.     TIm 

pnmMJJ  MTVtM  (L  •-.  MttefK- 

wtthm  U«  ■— B- 
U^  of  Um  Oammkmkaa't  SUAdar^  of  Oood 
Pnctksc)  durtns  Um  tey 
Ito  locAl  itaUon.  WJPIX 
It  aat  aflUatad  vlUi  a 
Is  a  «aa-i 
local  staUon.  It  to  TtrtuaUy  impoaalbia  for 
any  aaO-i»tt  ataUon  to  oovar  such  wtele 
aa  ta  Maartad  ara  oovared  by  WJPD 
fianvatate  ctrcuaMtaaoas 
able  to  daitvar  a 
prlBary  atgnal  daTtlma  ovar  a 
tadtua  ut  mora  Umb  M  aattaa  4WSOO.  Sault 
!  •!«.  Uarlc.  lOch..  randan  a  jajllii  prtaaary 
of  S7  aaUas)  and  a  iit^hfU^a  prtaaary 
ot  not  mora  titan  S  to  10  oaltaa.  Kv 
part,  buwavar.  a  2tO-«att  atatkn 
li  an*  to  daUvar  a  aatlafactory  priaaary  alg- 
•al  dayttne  ovar  a  radloa  at  not  aaota  than 
ao.  or.  at  tte  moat  optlMla^y.  M  Bllaa.  la 
at  tbm  fact  tJMt  tbara  ara  tfaraa  otbar 
oparatlns  oo  ti:*  aaoaa  fra- 
qiteocy  (L340  kllocydca)  m  WJPD  vttiun  a 
UrJ-taiX»  radius  of  khpaaaUt(  ( WOBT.  Bhtna 
landar.  Wis..  Is  only  10»  mU«8  it 
pcmlng )  and  In  tI«w  of  tbe  poor 
tivltj  dua  to  ■I-"""'  tarratn  and 
dcposiu.  tt  la  InpoHlMa  that  WJPD  oould 

mAaa  dayttaa  and  a  (ood  au  iks  over  30 
mllaa  area  nlclittlaaa.  WJPD  does  oot  ren- 
der any  satlaCactory  saooadary  (L  e..  sky- 
wava)  aarrlc*  wtttain  tbe  meaning  of  tlM 
OHMMlHloti's  staadarda,  let  akma  a  aec. 
ondary  ssi  ilm  over  a  tO-mfle  area  daytime 
and  SO-mlle  area  nighttime 

letter  states  ttat  WUiJ.  Marquette. 

ellect  prlaMry  aanlte  both 

day    and    night    to    tiM    Islniailiig    area. 

WOtCJ.  a  veil -run  small  station,  carries  1q- 

«al  feaWiaa  m  arcll  aa  tbe  baale  Mutual  neC- 

Uaaa  sarttcs  to  lakpHMag.  aMoli  la  adequate 

tcr  rural  aiaaa  bat  aot  lor  dty  or  raatdentlal 

at  Bltht.  becauae  of  tbe 

eoQdDcttTlty.   static    and   Interference 

olfear  atatlona.  WDMJ  doea  not  proTlde 

the  Istipaailiit  area  with  any  degree  of  prl- 

aaary  aarrlae.     POC  aahlMt  Mo.  Stg.  Docket 

•Ml.  ifcows  that  WXMJ  aaraas  from  5  to  10 

at  M  attaa.  WDIU's 
ba  li«a  af  tatorfer. 
tt  of  tiM  Bighta     Mar- 
la  about  IS  atlaa  fmca  lahpemlng. 
Um  letter  states  that  W  JMS.  WON.  WMAQ. 
(iMSMh  good  ssrnnilarj  sanriee 
nlgbt  to  Uh^mmttmt.    WJMB  la 
about  rsu  asUes 
with   1-kUo- 
flllau. 
any  aatasf  aetery  aaeoadary 
•anrlce.  day  or  night,  to  lahpemlng.     WON. 

all  dear-channel   sta- 
loeatod  In  Chicago  and  aiBitated  wlUi 
MBS.  NBC.  and  CBS.  raapectlveiy.  do  fumiah 
aore   nighttliM  aaeaMtary   sarvlce   to   Ish- 
r.  tt  la  a  rarity  wban  any 
a   tbaaa   tbraa   Chicago   elaar-channcl 
oCers  even  a  weak  signal  In  the  day- 
and  an  acceptable  signal  at  night  dur- 
ing tbe  summar  aanntha     In  arlnter,  these 
rlaar-cbaon^   stations 
Bigbttlma   aarrloe    to   Iab| 
during  tbose  uigbta  vban  tbe  eftaets  of  tbe 
aurora  boraaUsura  not  too  great.    The 
to  tnia  of  WWMM  and  WLfi. 
etaaaad  atatkma  abartng  ioo  kUoepclw  and 
■■dated  with  ABC.  which  are  oot  mentioned 
ta  the  iattar. 

Tba  lattsg  sUtea  that  WJR.  WCOO.  KXMA. 
WLW.  WBw  Mkd  WTAQ  fumiah  good  aac- 
oodary  aKTlea  nlgbttlme.  WJS.  a  Detroit 
ilMtf-chaaaai  ctatkm  aflttiatad  vltb  CBS,  and 
WOOD.  Mtnnaaimlls  alao  a  CBB  aUtloo.  do 
men  render  a  eoaairtast  satisfactory  aae- 
ORdary  sarrlee  to  bbpemlng  Tbe  same  la 
troa  to  aa  etrca  greater  degree,  artth 


to  dav-channel  statloaa  KDKA.  Pittsburgh, 
and  WLW.  Ol—fatt  both  NBC  afflllataa. 
To  my  tiMiatadp.  WBS.  Boaton.  an  NBC  afll- 
teto.  li  iilrtnni.  If  erer.  beard  In  lahpemlng. 
WTAQ.  Green  Bay.  Wis.  doee  not  fumUh 
any    secoodary    nighttime    ccrrlca    to    Ish- 


TlM  Mter  states  that  WMIQ.  WIKB.  and 
WHDr  furnish  fair  aeoondary  service  during 
the  dayUcae.  WMIQ  and  WIKB  are  b*  th  lo- 
cated tn  Iron  Mountain.  Mich.,  approxl- 
■ntaly  ig  mllaa  from  lahpemlng.  (WIKB  U 
preeenUy  off  tbe  air  pending  approeal  of  lU 
application  to  move  to  Iron  River.  Mich  ) 
Bjth  are  250- watt  statlona — one  Is  efflMated 
with  MBS.  and  the  other  Is  unaflUlated. 
Neither  of  these  rtatlons  furnish  any  kind 
of  aacoodary  service  to  lahpemlng.  nor  does 
WHDP.  an  MBS  aflTtate.  located  In  Hough- 
ton. Mich.,  approximately  63  mllaa  from 
lahpemlng. 

SuausarlBlng.  lahpemlng  receives  primary 
aaretaa.  tx>th  dayUme  and  nighttime  only. 
from  one  station— lu  loc*I  unamilated  sta- 
tion—WJPD.  It  also  receives  daytime  pri- 
mary service  from  WDMJ.  Marquette.  Mich  . 
an  MBS  aflUlaU.  These  are  the  only  truly 
aatlafactory  aervioes  consistently  received  In 
tba  eommunlty.  In  addition,  certain  clear- 
aflUlsted  with  the  four 
ka  fumiah  occasional  sec- 
ondary nighttime  service  to  the  area.  By 
tba  use  of  higher  power  00  these  clear- 
channel  stations,  theee  Inadequate  signals 
oould  be  Improved.  I  must  emphaiically 
disagree  anth  the  assertion  tn  the  letter  that 
the  lahpemlng  area  recelvea  service  "from 
14  other  radio  staflons."  In  addition  to  the 
aervlce  received  from  Its  local  station.  The 
facts  sre  that  lahpemlng  does  not  receive 
adequate  radio  service.  In  the  absence  of 
better  signals.  It  Is  forced  to  be  content  with 
what  it  can  get.  but  this  Is  no  reaaon  against 
Improvement. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  lahpemlng  area 
and  the  other  Inadequately  served  areaa 
throughout  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
ai  d  the  rest  of  the  country  are  entitled  to 
at  least  four  consistently  depcndsble  servlcee, 
both  during  the  day  and  the  night.  Higher 
power  00  clear  channels  Is  the  only  prac- 
tical method  of  accomplishing  this.  The 
raaaoaa  for  tbla  viewpoint  are  set  forth  In 
tba  record  before  the  Commission  snd  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  ^relgn  Commerce 
Committee  The  operation  of  additional  re- 
gional stations,  as  suggested  In  the  letter, 
will  merely  Increase  radio  service  to  city 
llatcners  who  already  have  more  than  their 
fair  abara  of  aarvloe  at  the  eapeme  of  the 
meager  service  preeently  aflarded  tbe  under- 
aerved  rural  and  small-town  areaa  and  popu- 
lations. 

With  Inslgnlflcant  exceptions,  no  injury  of 
any  kind — technical,  eeonomle,  aoctal.  or 
otherwise— will  be  dooa  to  oibar  stations 
or  to  the  public  through  the  uae  of  higher 
power  00  clear  cluinnels.  On  the  contrary, 
the  public,  all  classes  of  stations,  and  the 
induatry  generally  will  be  greatly  benefited. 
Very  sincerely   yours. 

W*ao  L.  QtJAAL,  DU-ector. 


Error  ia  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REliIARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

cm  WBW  .liaas  r 
Dl  TBM  BOUSE  OP  Bf  MBEW  rATIVS 

Momdtm.  Jtiitf  it,  194i 

Ifr.  CANnSLD.    Ifr.   Cpegker.  pur- 
guant  to  leave  granted  by  the  Boum 


today.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  Monday.  July  18.  1949: 
maoa  im  coMitrrnca 

A  recent  action  of  the  Senate  Approprla- 
tlona  Committee  In  cutting  off  pay  allow- 
aneea  of  $«5  a  month  for  cadets  attending 
the  United  Statee  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
and  the  State  maritime  academiea  in  New 
York.  Maine.  Maasachuaetta.  and  California 
appears  111 -advised  and  discriminatory.  Out 
of  their  allowancea.  cadeu  must  pay  for  uni- 
forms, textbooks,  various  fees,  dry  cleaning, 
laimdry,  and  a  host  of  other  expenses.  De- 
prived of  tbe  funds.  It  Is  conceivable  that  a 
great  many  would  be  forced  to  resign  unless 
their  fsmllles  sre  in  a  position  to  meet  such 
expenaca. 

All  thoee  now  in  attendance  at  the  five 
schools  entered  with  the  understanding  that 
the  allowance  arould  be  continued  imtil  they 
were  graduated.  The  Government  should 
not  now  default  on  such  an  agreement. 
Cadeta  at  the  United  States  Militar)-  Academy 
and  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
receive  similar  allowancea  and  no  move  has 
been  made  to  discontinue  these — as  no  move 
should  be — because  of  the  need  of  educating 
new  olBcers  for  our  armed  aervlcea. 

The  recent  war  proved  tbe  need  of  a  strong 
merchai  t  marine  snd  a  strong  reservoir  of 
men  to  msn  It.  Ttre  Senate  committee's 
ruling.  If  enacted  into  law.  will  have  the 
effect  of  narrowing  the  field  of  aelection  of 
potential  candidates  to  those  whoee  flnancea 
will  permit  attendance.  Some  friends  of  the 
maritime  schoola  predict  that  such  procedure 
would  mean  their  end.  It  certainly  is  not  in 
keeping  with  democratic  procedure.  The 
full  Senate  should  correct  the  committee's 
error  at  once. 


Planniftf  Homes  for  SoKd  Faelfl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

or  riNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  TUK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVSa 

Monday.  July  li.  1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Anthracite  Institute  Bulirtin  of  July 
13.  1949: 

PtANNiNC  Homes  roa  Sous  Ftrxia 

Nicely  timed  with  the  increaaed  Interest 
in  solid  fuel  for  new  housing  the  Small  Homea 
Council  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  just 
published  a  circular.  Homes  Planned  for  Coal 
or  Coke,  dealgnad  to  give  archltacta.  builders, 
and  home  plannara  the  latael  tadlngs  on 
waya  of  simplifying  the  use  of  solid  fuel  In 
bomea.  The  Information  contained  In  the 
dreular  was  developed  from  a  8-year  re- 
search project,  under  the  direction  of  Rudsrd 
A.  Jones,  research  aaaoclate  professor  of  ar- 
chitecture and  sponstored  by  Anthracite  In- 
stitute. Bituminous  Coal  Research  Inc  .  and 
the  American  Coke  and  Coal  Chemicals  In- 
stitute. 

The  circular  demonstratea  practical  and 
simplified  methods  of  handling  aoUd  fuel 
and  ash  In  a  home  through  the  preaantation 
of  plans  for  a  one-story  baaementleaa  bouae. 
a  one-atory  bouse  with  partial  basemoU, 
a  split-level  bouse,  and  a  two-story  houaa. 


With  each  plan,  special  features  of  fuel  han- 
dling and  ash  removal  are  diagramed  and 
discussed.  Altbotigh  each  home  shows  a 
particular  type  of  solid-fxiel  burning  equip- 
ment, other  stokers  and  hand-flred  units 
may  be  used  if  slight  changes  are  made  and 
any  of  the  principles  may  be  successfully  ap- 
plied to  all  house  designs.  Many  of  the 
principles  are  not  new,  but  the  circular  has 
the  advantage  of  Including  under  one  cover 
all  the  best  of  the  tried  and  proven  prin- 
ciples along  with  new  ones  that  have  recently 
been  developed. 

Among  the  new  Ideas  Is  an  ash-set-out 
areaway,  which  affords  the  hoxiseholdcr  a 
labor-saving  method  of  removing  ashes  from 
the  basement  as  shown  on  page  83. 

The  areaway  built  outside  the  foundation 
walls  of  the  house,  is  a  cement  box-like 
structure  with  a  watertight  lid.  Ash  cans 
may  be  set  into  the  areaway  from  the  base- 
ment  through  a  door  placed  30  inches  up 
from  the  basement  floor  and  even  with  the 
floor  of  the  areaway.  The  householder  opens 
the  access  door  and  places  ash  cans  Into  the 
areaway  without  leaving  the  basement.  The 
tab  collector,  in  turn,  opens  the  lid  of  the 
areaway  and  removed  the  cans.  There  is  no 
need  for  him  to  enter  the  basement  and  both 
the  householder  and  the  collector  save  steps 

and  time.  ^     ^ 

Important  to  the  anthracite  Industry  l» 
the  fact  that  this  circular  wUl  reach  10.000  In 
the  bulldlr.g  trades— architects,  building  con- 
tractors, operation  builders,  and  so  forth— 
as  well  as  reaching  thousands  of  household- 
ers planning  new  homes,  at  a  psychological 
time  when  practical  economics  have  caused 
more  of  these  people  to  give  thought  to  the 
advantages  of  using  solid-fuel  heating  equip- 
ment in  new  housing— particularly  In  the 
low-cost  homes.  Included  In  the  booklet 
may  be  a  simple  principle  or  principles  which 
win  give  many  home  planners  the  extra  Im- 
petus required  to  convince  them  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  Installing  modern  solid-fuel  heat- 
ing equipment  In  their  new  homes. 

IT  CAN'T  SMOKK 

New  York  city's  board  of  estimate  recently 
showed  Its  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an- 
thracite cant  smoke.  The  board  had  re- 
ceived a  proposal  from  Dr.  Edward  M.  Ber- 
necker,  administrator  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity-Bellevue  Medical  Center,  that  the  city 
give  up  the  Bellevue  hoepltal  power  plant  and 
instead  purchase  steam  for  the  hospital  from 
the  New  York  Steam  Co.  In  his  letter  Dr. 
Bernecker  cited  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  the 
change  the  fact  that  the  "air  poUutlon  from 
the  chlmnev  discharges'  kept  the  beds  In  the 
wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital  "constantly  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  soot." 

The  matter  was  Investigated  by  Deputy 
Controller  Lewis  F.  Lang  who  reported  to  the 
board  of  estimate  that  air  pollution  at  Belle- 
vue was  caused  mainly  by  "privately-owned 
planU  burning  soft  coal  which  emits  heavy 
black  smoke  and  fly  ash."  Mr.  Lang  pointed 
out  that  the  chimneys  at  Bellevue  were  free 
of  smoke  and  fly  ash  because  the  hospital 
plant  uses  anthracite.  Mr  Lang  s  report  alao 
showed  that  the  use  of  anthracite  would  be 
more  economical  than  the  purchase  of  steam 
with  anthracite  estimated  to  cost  »420.87a 
annually  against  $870,465  for  purchased 
steam. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  commenting  on  the 
Incident  stated  that  New  York  City  through 
ila  action  on  the  Bellevue  proposal  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  turned  lU  back  on  any  sig- 
nificant reversal  of  the  policy  of  generating 
Its  own  steam  for  large  hospitals  and  other 
ma)or  projects. 

The  Inherent  advantage  of  anthracite  that 
"it  cant  smoke  under  any  condition  of  use" 
has  again  demonstrated  its  value. 


Limitations  on  Confretsional 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an 
article  from  the  Michigan  Law  Review 
of  April  1949,  on  the  limitations  on 
congressional  Investigation.  Tnis  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  George  Meader.  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  Bar  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar,  who  formerly 
served  with  distinction  as  chief  counsel 
for  the  Senate  War  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LncriATioNS  on  Conckessionai,  Iwvistigation 
(By  George  Meader) 

I.  USITUI.NBSB  or  THE  INVESTIGATOBT  rUNCTlON 

Increasingly,  Federal  laws  embodying  far- 
reaching  national  policies  are  being  couched 
In  broad  and  general  terms.  The  effect  of 
this  type  of  legislstlon  is  to  place  wide  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  administrative  officials 
and  to  throw  upon  the  courts  an  immense 
burden  of  Interpretation  In  applying  general 
principles  to  specific  factual  situations. 
There  have  been  sensational  Instances  of 
hasty  passage  of  corrective  legislation  made 
necessary  by  court  decisions  Interpreting  a 
poorly  worded  law  In  a  way  Congress  did  not 
Intend,  such  as  the  portal-to-portal  and 
overtime-on-overtime  decisions.  Meanwhile, 
the  practicing  lawyer  Is  at  a  loss  to  advise 
his  clients  of  the  effect  of  such  legislation 
upon  their  lives  and  businesses  imtU  the  at- 
titude of  the  administrative  officials  and  the 
courts  becomes  known.  Ei-en  then,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  such  attitudes  will  re- 
main fixed. 

The  administrative  tribunal  exercising 
legislative,  administrative  and  Judicial  func- 
tions in  derogation  of  our  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  governmental  powers  has  evolved 
and  flourished  In  the  last  few  decades  largely 
beca\i£e  Congress  has  t)een  unable  to  do  more 
than  to  state  a  broad  policy  in  general  terms 
and  create  a  commission  to  carry  It  out. 

This  situation  has  developed  because  our 
national  economy  has  grown  rapidly  In  size, 
organization,  and  complexity  whUe  Congress 
has  remained  static.  Until  Congress  equips 
itself  with  a  sizable  and  ccmpeient  staff,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  write  its  legislation  in 
clear  and  specific  terms  and  recall  to  itself  the 
legislative  power  It  has  lost  In  the  last  few 
decades. 

The  foregoing  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  quasl-leglsiatlve  powers  shotild 
not  be  vested  in  administrative  agencies 
The  question  Is  one  of  degree.  For  example, 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
relating  to  the  t)aslng  point  pricing  system 
In  the  cement  .ndustry,  recently  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  Involves  a  t>aslc  national 
economic  policy  of  an  order  that  should  be 
determined  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  rather  than  by  an  appointive 
commission  acting  tinder  a  broad  delegation 
of  authority. 

Congress  must  be  strengthened  If  the  bal- 
ance of  separate  governmental  powers  Is  to 
be  restored.     That  strengthening  may  best 


be  brought  about  by  the  development  and 
effective  use  of  tbe  congressional  inveatlga- 
tlve  function. 

August  7.  1»44  President  (then  Senator) 
Truman.  In  anncuncing  on  the  fioor  of  the 
United  States  his  resignation  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Oimmlttee  Investigating  tba 
National  Defense  Program,  said: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  power  of  Investigation 
Is  one  of  the  most  Impcslant  powers  of  the 
Congress.  The  manner  in  which  that  power 
Is  exercised  will  largely  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  prestige  of  the  Congress  In  the 
future.  An  Informed  Congress  Is  a  wise  Con- 
gress: an  uninformed  Congress  surely  will 
fcH-felt  a  large  portion  of  tbe  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people. 

"The  days  when  Webster.  Clay,  and  Cal- 
houn personally  could  familiarize  themselves 
with  all  the  major  matters  with  respect  to 
which  they  were  called  upnjn  to  legislate  are 
gone  forever.  No  Senator  or  Representative, 
no  matter  how'  able  or  diligent,  can  himself 
hope  to  master  all  the  facts  necessary  to  legis- 
late wisely. 

"The  accomplishments  of  the  Truman  cc«n- 
mlttee — and  I  am  referring  now  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  Its  staff 
rather  than  to  mj-self — present  an  example 
of  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  by  mak- 
ing a  factual  Investigation  with  a  good  staff. 
Similar  accomplishments  can  be  made  by 
other  special  committees,  aa  well  as  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
particularly  urge  upon  the  Senate  that  It 
be  liberal  In  providing  ample  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  proper  Investigations.  The 
cost  of  a  good  Investigation  Is  negligible  when 
compared  with  the  resulU  which  can  be 
obtained.- 

No  reference  to  the  Investigative  power  of 
Congress  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution, 
yet  Its  existence  la  well  established.  Before 
oiu-  Nation  was  born,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Colonial  leglslatiires  exerclaed 
investigative  powers.  The  power  of  Congreaa 
to  "send  for  persons  and  papers"  Is  said  to  be 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  legislative  power,  since 
It  enables  Congress  to  Inform  and  enlighten 
Itself  before  enacting  laws. 

The  basis  for  Implying  the  existence  of  the 
investigative  power  of  Congress  fumlshee 
the  guide  to  Its  proper  exercise  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  Its  development  Into  a  more  use- 
fiil  Instrument  of  a  democratic  system  of 
government.  In  our  modern,  complex  na- 
tional economy,  with  Its  Intricate  and  multi- 
tudinous Interrelationships,  regtilatlons  and 
controls  can  no  longer  be  adopted  by  sim- 
ple, broad  generalities  but  must  be  based 
upon  thorough  knowledge  of  the  detailed 
facts,  the  conflicting  special  Interests,  and 
the  general  public  Interest.  The  effects  of 
proposed  legislative  action  may  thus  be  In- 
telligently calculated,  wise  policies  decided 
upon,  and  enactments  stated  In  clear  and 
unambiguous  terms. 

n.   SPBCIAI.  nrVCSTICATING  COMMnTESa 

Although  the  Legislative  Reorganlzatitm 
Act  of  1946  did  not  abolish  special  congres- 
sional Investigating  committees  by  Its  terms, 
the  Eightieth  Congress  did  not  create  new 
special  committees  and  the  Senate  drastically 
reduced  the  powers  of  an  outstanding  spe- 
cial committee,  the  Special  Senate  Commit- 
tee Investigating  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram (the  former  Truman  committee) .  The 
Senate  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  al- 
lowed another  special  committee  to  expire, 
the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Prob- 
lems of  Small  Business.  The  theory  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  was  that 
standing  legislative  committees  should  do 
the  Investigative  work  of  the  Congress.  Sen- 
ate committees  were  given  the  subpena 
power  to  that  end.  However,  It  Is  not  alone 
the  power  of  a  committee  but  the  ability  and 
energy  of  Its  chairman  and  its  memljers  In 
exercising  that  power  which  determine  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Banalor  Lucas,  tn  dlaeuaaln«  the  introduc- 
tkm  of  Senate  Concurrent  Hseolutloo  44.  an* 
aounead  on  tho  Soot  of  the  Senate  bU  sup- 
port of  tha  proper  Mililie  of  the  Inveetlga- 
ttva  tmmmkam  of  ns^isss  Ha  contended, 
bovvrar.  that  tha  Senate  War  InTeetlgatlng 
CoBunlttee  •  InvcatlgaUon  of  Howard  Hug  baa 
had  brought  that  committee  and  tha  SenaU 
Into  disrepute  and  cited  a  number  of  cdl- 
torlala  In  support  of  that  contention  He 
argaad  that  requiring  commlttaee  and  tbetr 
maaabars  and  employace  to  be  fair  would  en- 
hance public  reapect  for  congressional  In- 
Teetlgatlona.  thus  strengthening  them 

It  can  be  conceded  that  the  strength  and 
value  of  a  iiiiinissslniisl  committee  U  derived 
from  tu  public  acceptance  and  preatlge  and 
that  unfairness  of  cosagnsslonal  Invaatlga- 
tors  detracts  from  the  reputation  of  a  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  However.  It  la 
doubtful  that  tha  provistosu  of  Senate  Oon- 
cxurant  Hasnlmfcrn  a  wHI  succaad  In  prevent- 
ing abusive  action  by  legUlators  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proposed  rules  wUl  scrlouaty 
Impair  both  the  Inveatlgatlve  and  legislative 
work  of  Congreaa. 

V.  COMliKKT 

Senate  Concurrent  Reaolutlon  1  seeks  to 
give  peracms  clalailag  to  be  drtamad  their 
day  In  court  A  leglalatlve  committee  la  not 
a  court  and  cjnnot  effectively  dlsrhar^  Ita 
InveaUaattve  and  policy-making  dut'ea  o|>- 
eratlng  as  a  court,  with  pleadings,  motions. 
ftrguoaenu.  ao<i  rulea  of  evldanoe.  Further- 
more. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  glvea 
persona  claiming  to  be  defamed  more  than 
a  day  In  court  No  court  tn  which  allegedly 
defamatory  testimony  might  be  received 
would  halt  the  trial  of  the  case  to  permit 
the  aggrieved  person  to  interveae  and  offer 
evidence  aa  to  the  damaging  remark 

Courta  retain  control  of  their  proceedings 
at  all  tlmea.  The  discretion  of  the  ^dge  a 
the  final  suthortty  tn  bis  court,  subject  only 
to  sppeal  A  legMattrs  committee,  bowevtr. 
under  Senate  ObuSUiient  Reaolutlon  2 
would  have  no  discretion  whatever  as  to 
whether  a  hearing  ehould  be  held,  who 
should  be  called  as  w^tneaees  the  propriety 
of  queetkms  asked  upon  examination  or 
cross-examination,  or  ttic  conteota  of  state- 
menta  to  be  Sled  with  the  committee  aa  a 
part  of  Its  record. 

If  Um  eoouatttae  sotight  to  exercise  such 
discretloa.  tt  would  be  subject  to  the  charge 
that  It  waa  not  sincere  In  Its  purpoee  to  give 
a  fair  and  complete  bearing      If  the  com- 
mittee doee  retain  such  discretion,  the  rulea 
have  little  meaning  because  a  majority  of  a 
commlttaa  can  now  inalst  upon  fairness  If 
they  eaa  agree  on  what  la  fsir 
Tha  faaa  aad  trava)  expenses  of  wltnessss. 
aad  prlBUag  sspanse.  and  other 
It  to  hutdlHt  soeh   s   hearing 
by  the  eoa>mlttc«  out  of  Its 
In   s   court,   litigants  must 
ths  eosts  of  litigation     This  sets  as  a 
It  to  eaeasstvw  luigiousasss. 

of  tha  r«l8a  prapossd  in  Senate 
Concurrent  RsaolatlMI  t  vtTI  be  to  take  the 
control  of  Its  preossdla^  away  fron  Oon- 
grasa  aatf  plaas  tt  tn  the  hao4s  of  IndtrM- 
ual  ettlBsaa.  Senate  Concurrent  Bssoltittoo 
a  would  pt'Setds  s  means  for  spotlight  ssefcers 
to  tniulfs  thair  proclivities  la  congress! owsl 
without  limit. 
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joint  committees,  and  all  subcom- 


ftsftfunaut  MHolutloa 
ilttee  would  be  required  to  sit 
a  petltloasrs  ststsaient  and  the 
ita  of  four  uHiisssss  called  In  his 
behalf  and  a  eross-sxamlnatlon  of  the  al- 

daya.  It  la  llkaly  that  the  patmoaer  in  re- 
plying to  hla  dafaaar  lalght  glva  ttfony 
Isadtng  the  letter  to  believe  he  had  been  de- 
fanted.  whereupon  another  petition  wotild  be 


requiring    a    further    hearing    by    tba 
eommlttee.   This  could  continue  IndeSnluly. 

A  trial  of  Commonteta  tn  l«cw  York  In 
which  weeks  were  aaaanoasd  examining  ths 
|ury  seleetlon  syaiMB  iB  PsSsrsJ  couru 
should  furnish  LUuKmit  pMOf  that  there 
la  a  real  likelihood  that  adraatage  would 
be  taken  of  the  procedural  provlslona  of 
asaata  Ooacurrent  ReaoluUoo  2  aa  suggested 
shoee. 

The  time  of  leglslatora  U  now  InadcquaU 
for  Inunalve  study  of  problsa^s  of  legUlatlon. 
The  forum  of  a  leglalatlve  conmittce  ought 
not  to  become  the  battling  ground  of  vituper- 
ation and  attack  and  counterattack,  con- 
verted from  a  policy-making  a«snay  Into  a 
court  for  trying  slander  and  libel  eaass.  This 
would  not  enhance  the  dignity  and  preetlge 
of  Oocigreas  snd  would  render  invesUgailons 
and  IsglslsUnn  wane — not  better. 

Corrupt,  unintelligent  or  unfaithful  action 
sgalnst  the  public  interest  might  well  go  un- 
expoaed  because  of  the  delaying.  Qlibuster- 
Ilke  procedure  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion X  Any  lawyer  for  the  defense  u  well 
aware  of  ths  adeantaas  of  delay  MaJ  Oen. 
Bsaaatt  I.  Msisis,  OonBander  John  D  Cor- 
rlgan,  fuia>ss  Oaagrsssman  Andrew  J.  May, 
Baary  and  MuRsy  Oarsaon.  former  Congress- 
man Tsnsfs  U.  Curley  aad  the  participants 
In  the  Tespot  Dome  scandal,  as  well  aa  many 
others,  would  have  walcomed  the  procedural 
opporttmltiea  which  would  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  provisions  of  Senate 
OuDeurraat  aaaoiuUon  2.  had  it  been  m  ef- 
tlKt  vtoen  their  actlvltlea  were  under  exami- 
nation. 

Senate  Concurrent  Reeoiotlon  2  la  not  con- 
fined to  Investigative  coounlttees  ferretinc 
out  wrongdoing,  but  Is  equally  applicable  to 
all  eongrssslonal  committees  and  cubcum- 
mlttees  Suppose,  for  example,  a  petitioner, 
who  la  not  required  to  be  a  citizen,  claimed 
before  the  Senate  foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  soase  testimony  given  at  a  com- 
mittee hearing  had  detri  ctcd  from  bL^  repu- 
tation becauss  It  Implied  Inefficiency  or  bad 
faith  on  h!s  part.  Under  Senate  Concurrent 
Reeolution  2.  be  could  compel  the  Senate 
^nrstgn  Bslatloas  Coaaaslttas  to  ait  aiKl  hear 
bim.  his  vltasssss  and  cross -eiamination  of 
ha  detmstors  at  length.  An  even  mace  in- 
teresting caae  would  be  preeented  If  the 
petitioner  claimed  that  a  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  committee  had  been  the  de- 
tractor and.  under  Senate  Concurrent  Resuiu- 
tlon  2.  claimed  the  right  to  croea-examtne  the 
Senator  or  a  member  of  the  committee  staff. 
Any  rulea.  In  addition  to  existing  parlia- 
mentary rulea.  should  be  sdopted.  commit- 
tee by  comntlttee.  The  Bender  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Kxpendl tares  tn 
the  Siecutlve  Departments  of  tba  BotHt  of 
Represenutlves.  the  Perguson  SUhuuuunW- 
tee  of  the  ODamittaa  OB  MpaadHures  In  the 
■secutlve  Dsyarfisata  of  tha  SsnsU.  both 
In  the  Klghtietb  Congress,  snd  the  Un- 
kmm%tmm  Activitiee  OBWimt  of  tha  Housa 
of  aspraantattvee  of  tho  1fcl|  liil.  0M»- 
graa.  lM«a  adopted  rulaa.  Sueh  rules,  if 
found  vnworksble,  can  be  amended  by  tha 
Individual  aaaatttee.  Rules  enscted  In  a 
stattue  would  hare  to  be  amended  by  statute. 
sahjset  to  rrssldantlal  veto.  RtUaa  adopted 
by  aoaaurraat  rsaeltitlaB  eeold  be  chancsd 
only  hf  astloa  of  both  ■euaas. 

la  any  eeant.  any  rules.  wLether  sdopted 
by  a  committee  or  by  the  entire  Congress, 
should  clsarly  specify  that  they  do  not  give 
rights  which  would  permit  a  sucssssful  chal- 
laaga  to  the  validity  of  iiiwinlllss  or  con> 
grseeloaal  aaUoa  or  voold  aoMMtate  a  de- 
fenae  to  ptsrissSlngi  tor  pvalaBBcnt  of  a 
oonUaspt  of  Oongreaa.  Cnless  this  effect  U 
specifically  precluded,  the  whole  subpcaa 
power  of  Ooagrisi  Is  undsnalaod.  Thus,  a 
ussf ul  laisui  of  obtaining  faeta  aa  a  baala  for 
the  enactmant  of  wise  legtslattoa  snd  for  o^ 
serving  the  administration  of  laws  will  be 
destroyed. 


Isctlon  B  of  S#nat«  Oonourrant  Bsaolutlon 
fl  addi  nothing  to  present  praeiless  rsgard- 
Ing  attandancs  of  counasl  except  that  it 
fives  a  wltnsss  a  right  to  have  counsel  pres- 
ent at  a  prlvala  hearing.  Since  section  S 
allows  an  attorney  to  do  no  more  than  ob- 
serve, unleas  the  committee  permits  other- 
wise, the  question  of  tha  value  of  this  right 
naturally  arises:  the  prcaanes  of  one  more 
person  makes  the  control  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  an  executive  hearing  more  dif- 
ficult. As  a  general  practice  the  Truman- 
Mead  Committee  permitted  counsel  to  be 
present  in  exectitlve  as  well  as  public  hear- 
ings. Situations  may  well  arise,  however, 
where  It  would  be  preferable  not  to  have 
eovDMal  present  at  executive  bearings.  The 
dadskm  on  this  matter  should  be  left  In  the 
discretion  of  the  committee. 

Section  6  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
a  adds  nothing  to  present  law  since  a  witnesa 
may  now  refuse  to  answer  any  question  not 
pertinent  to  the  Inquiry. 

Section  7  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
a  gives  witnesses  at  private  hearings  a  right 
to  a  copy  of  the  testimony.  Members  and 
employees  of  a  committee  are  subject  to  com- 
mittee control  for  breaking  secrecy,  but  a 
witness  is  not.  If  a  committee  loses  control 
of  tha  executive  character  of  its  actions  the 
affaet  is  to  put  as  end  to  executive  bearings, 
a  ussful  method  of  informing  Congress  on 
matters  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
not  appropriate  for  public  release.  The 
temptation  to  leak  confidential  informa- 
tion to  favored  sections  of  the  press  Is  a 
strong  one:  human  curiosity  about  something 
kept  secret  lends  a  quality  of  news  Interest 
to  the  material  which  its  substance  would 
not  Justify. 

Measures  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to 
prevent  leaks  of  confidential  material,  but 
furnishing  a  record  of  secret  testimony  to 
witnesses  is  not  one  of  them. 

Section  8  adds  nothing  to  present  rules 
since  all  committee  action  must  now  be  by 
majority  vote. 

Section  9.  requiring  committees  to  give 
advance  notice  of  adverse  comment.  Is  un- 
wieldy. What  constitutes  adverse  comment 
la  subject  to  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  It 
Is  difficult  enouj^  under  existing  practices  to 
prepare  and  obtain  agreement  of  committee 
members  on  a  report.  The  requirement  of 
giving  advance  notice  to  an  Indeterminate 
class  of  persons  and  allowing  them  a  reason- 
able time  to  oppose  the  committee's  Cidings 
and  conclusions  would  slow  down  and  make 
extremely  difficult  the   Issuance  of   reports. 

The  Truman -Mead  committee  made  it  a 
practice  to  submit,  on  a  confidential  basis, 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  report  to  Government 
oOclals  and  interested  private  Individuals 
for  comment  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
and  the  soundntss  of  committee  conclusions 
snd  recommendations.  This  Is  a  salutary 
practice.  It  Improves  the  quality  of  com- 
mittee reports.  However,  the  practice  should 
be  discretionary  with  the  committee,  not 
mandatory.        1 

Section  10,  prohibiting  speaking  snd  writ- 
ing for  compensation  by  committee  mem- 
bars  and  employees,  raises  a  question  of 
baste  policy  applicable  to  all  public  oOctsIs. 
Psyment  for  Iscturss  or  arttciss  may  bs 
an  avenue  for  Improperly  Influencing  tha 
decUlon  of  a  public  ofBclal.  Where  this  ex- 
Uu.  It  can  be  sad  should  be  ptmUhed  under 
existing  provisions  of  law.  However,  tt  Is 
In  the  public  interest  that  public  affairs 
should  be  widely  discussed.  To  prohibit 
payment  to  ail  public  officials  for  lectures 
or  articles  might  limit  the  amount  of  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  public  concerning 
national  affalra  In  any  event,  the  prin- 
ciple would  seam  equally  applicable  to  all 
public  officials.  Such  a  proposal  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  adopted  as  a  general 
prortslon  of  law.  If  its  desirable,  rather  than 
being  confined  to  legislative  conunittee 
work. 


rt.  co: 

It  U  agreed  that  "headUna  aseklng."  "smsar 
tactics,"  and  "witch  hunting"  are  reprehen- 
sible activities  on  the  part  of  legislators  or 
any  other  public  officials.  It  may  be  mora 
difficult  to  find  agreement  upon  what  con- 
stitutes those  activities  in  any  give  factual 
situation.  There  are  existing  sanctions 
controlling  such  ahuses  in  present  parlia- 
mentary rulea.  in  adverse  press  and  public 
reaction,  and  ultimately  in  the  defeat  of  a 
legislator  at  the  polls. 

Recognizing  that  legislators  naturally  seek 
to  keep  their  names  before  their  constitu- 
ents. It  Is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  great 
majority  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  do 
not  engage  in  unfair  conduct.  It  seems  un- 
wise to  destroy  the  flexibility  of  operations 
in  legislative  conamlttees  In  their  formula- 
tion of  national  pollcle-s  and  to  Impose  limi- 
tations upon  the  discretion  and  power  of  all 
legislators  merely  for  the  purpoee  of  restrain- 
ing abuses  by  a  few  Members  of  Congress. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  entitled  to 
the  trust  and  confidence  Implied  In  their 
election  to  what,  in  effect.  Is  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
Institution  in  the  world.  Their  responsibil- 
ity Is  great.  They  ought  not  to  be  limited 
by  Infiexible,  time-consuming  pirocedures  in 
discharging  that  responsibility. 

A  very  thoughtful  and  Judlciotis  discussion 
of  procedural  rules  for  congressional  com- 
mittees was  written  by  Charles  E.  Wyzan&kl. 
Jr.,  United  States  district  Judge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  March  1948,  record  of  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Association.  Judge 
Wyzanskl  opposes  the  adoption  of  procedural 
rules  for  congressional  committees  until  after 
further  study,  except  that  he  suggests  a  wit- 
ness should  have  the  right  (a)  to  have  coun- 
sel present,  (b)  to  file  a  written  statement 
before  the  hearing  is  concluded,  and  (c)  to 
have  an  accurate  record  kept  of  his  own 
testimony. 

The  avenue  for  strengthening  the  investi- 
gative power  of  Congress,  and  thus  strength- 
ening Congress  Itself,  does  not  lie  along  the 
path  suggested  by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2.  Rather,  progress  toward  Improved 
legislation  will  result  from  the  acquisition 
by  Congress  of  a  staff  of  able  employees,  pri- 
marily for  its  committees,  to  study  and  In- 
vestigate the  facts  of  any  subject  and  to 
advise,  counsel,  and  assist  committees  and 
individual  legislators  In  enacting  legislation. 
Congress  needs  help  In  obtaining  facts,  not 
restrictions  making  It  more  difficult.  When 
legislation  comes  to  be  based  more  upon 
studies  of  fact  and  less  upon  generalities, 
emotions,  and  prejudices,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  through  elected  Rep. 
resentatlves  will  have  proved  Itself  workable 
In  a  modem,  complex  society. 


SocUKtm — American  Variety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GW!NN 

or  Ksw  Toax 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESEirTATnm 

Thursday,  June  30,  1949 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  alls 
America? 

Why  do  more  and  more  of  our  citizens 
feel  helpless  and  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
production  of  income  we  have  ever 
known? 

While  acting  as  a  good  Samaritan, 
making  gifts  to  socialist  governments 
abroad,  have  we  caught  their  socialism 
ourselves?   Are  we  too  washing  our  hands 


of  personal  responslbUlty  to  take  esre  of 
ourselves  and  to  do  right  rohintarlly  to- 
ward each  other  without  compulsion? 
Or  are  we  giving  way  to  the  management 
and  control,  the  false  promises,  the  oor« 
nipt  politics  of  our  own  compulsory 
statism? 

Let  us  avoid  wishful  thinking.  Let  us 
examine  the  recorded  facts. 

WHAT  otra  covxxinccMT  takes  rtox  xm 

We  know  that  our  American  Govern- 
ment has,  in  recent  years,  changed  its 
character.  It  has  become  an  over- 
whelming and  omnipresent  machine  of 
controls  and  compulsiqps.  It  manages 
our  money,  credit,  farming,  rents  and 
housing,  foreign  trade,  social  security, 
production,  and  education.  It  regulates, 
controls,  and  taxes  all  business  to  the 
point  of  extinction  throughout  all  our 
lives.  At  death,  inheritance  taxes  close 
the  final  chapter  of  exploitation.  This 
Federal  Government  management  and 
control  of  us  costs  us  close  to  $50,000,- 
000,000  a  year  out  of  our  total  Income  of 
about  $200,000,000,000. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments combined  take  one-third  of  every- 
thing we  produce.  That  means  that,  as 
a  people,  we  work  for  ourselves  only  2 
out  of  every  3  days.  With  a  40-hour 
work-week,  we  have  less  than  27  hours, 
or  about  3H  days  per  week  to  produce 
our  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  to 
maintain  our  health  and  education.  It 
cannot  be  done.  So,  as  tt  consequence, 
the  people  cry  out  in  Increasing  millions 
for  the  Government  to  do  for  them  what 
they  are  unable  to  do  for  themselves  in 
3  ^3  days*  work  per  week.  The  only  cure 
that  Government  proposes  is  that  of  ex- 
tending Government  management,  in- 
creasing taxes,  and  thus  reducing  even 
further  the  numt)er  of  days  in  which  the 
people  can  work  for  themselves  in  the 
management  of  themselves,  their  prop- 
erty, and  their  happiness.  Such  man- 
agement can  only  lead  to  scarcity  and 
general  poverty.  Even  so,  in  that  state  of 
abject  dependence,  the  people  worship 
the  leader,  the  champion  of  their  needs 
and  wants,  as  in  Russia. 

WHEN  IS  A  COONTST  SOCIALIST* 

Many  enlightened  scholars  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  whether  any  govern- 
ment can  take  more  than  2  days  in  10 
from  the  people,  or  20  percent  of  tha 
nation's  income,  and  still  leave  a  people 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Above 
that  level.  Socialist  management  be- 
comes inevitable.  We  must  remember 
that  as  recently  as  1030,  London  and 
Paris  managed  only  21  percent  of  their 
national  economy:  Berlin  managed  22 
percent  and  brought  on  national  social- 
Ism  3  years  later.  Moscow,  after  13  years 
of  sociallsim,  managed  only  29  percent  of 
the  Russian  economy.  Can  we  be  ex- 
cused, if  we  fail  to  take  to  heart  these 
facts  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly? 

The  present  burden  of  our  Government 
Is  already  crushing  th?  people  now.  Do 
you  realize  that  we  pay  out  more  to 
Washington  annually  than  we  do  to  all  of 
our  6,000.000  farmers  for  the  food  we  eat? 
We  pay  in  taxes  2'/2  times  more  to  Wash- 
ington to  manage  us  than  we  pay  in  net 
income  to  all  American  corporations  for 
all  of  their  manufacturing,  transporting, 
and  other  services  to  us. 
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A  eauairy  It  aociallst  wbenever  th« 
central  govenMMai  OMMfes  Um  ecoa 
trnta  9t  Um  peopto  tefltottd  of  the  people 
iMiiitlng  Uiemtehre*  volununly  wtth- 
cnteoTemimiit  tMBpuhloa.  Withco^^ 
IMliloa.  freiHton  of  •etioo.  o(  invention, 
of  production,  and  of  reward  is  gon«. 
Wben  work  and  rewards  therefore 
maniKed  by  the  eomfulsion  of  the 
that  U  tocUMftin  In  conUast  with  fn 
dom.  It  is  political  corruption  that  liV4 
by  more  corruption  with  no  healing 
power  In  It. 

wanam  or  MaaeucAtn  uhmtant  rr  gowtnNT 
0«««raBient  already  owns  oa»>founh 
et  aB  Um  land  in  the  continental  United 
Stales.    It  has  also  fcacomo  tlw  MMMt 
eaployer  in  the  world.    It  now  has  OMfe 
2.000.000  drtlian  employees.    They 
W  a  cold  half  NlUon  dollars  per 
.  and  they  with  their  wives,  par- 
its,  relatives,  and  dependents  are  natu- 
Interested  in  BHim  the  pay-roll  re- 
continued  by  fcwplng  one  and  the 
party  in  power.    Since  by  coawnr- 
atlve  estimate   each   Grivemment   em- 
gntrtu  or  controls  at  least  four 
our  cltlaras  fight    for    freedom 
a   mooatfowi   central    govern- 
■MBt    having    8,000.000    voters    with    a 
dtred  monetary  Intacast  IB  kccptaic  oas 
party  cootlnualty  eniiaoehsd  hi  powsr. 
'Pits  is  not  the  whole  story.    Many. 
BiUtoa  citissns  hare  bscooM 


and  hand -outs.  Already  one  out 
ol  every  six  adult  Americans  receives 
regularly  from  Washington.  A 
Pran  dispatch  sets  the  figure  at 
liJBO.OOO.  U  each  checlt  went  to  a  dil- 
fsnnt  family.  U  would  mean  that  42.7 
percent  or  near  half  of  the  Ameriran 
families  now  balance  their  budget  with 
mnmrj  from  Washington  Each  year 
our  tax  burdens  increase.  Each  year 
oihers  Join  the  ever-taereasing  ranks  of 
the  IS  830JOO  who  are  directly  dep^ad- 
ent  on  Washincton's  management  of 
their  Uves  in  whole  or  part 

To  make  these  pomMiUs  the  Qovem- 
ment  "q^ft^f  the  very  life  blood  out  of 
the  other  half  of  the  people  who  are  stJil 
Itfi  10  ffVdMt  and  pay  the  taxes.  So  we 
art  worn  an  managed,  regulated,  con- 
UuBl^.  tawpected.  intimidated,  threat- 
ens^, subject  to  being  jailed  and  gener- 
ally bedeviled.  Pear  and  anxiety  drive 
■Mny  out  of  business  entirely  lest  they 
ran  afoul  of  s  thoroughly  tyrannical  and 
corrupt  Oovfmment.  itself  infiltrated 
dispty  bf  sodahst  and  communist  com- 
mianirs  who  rule  over  ue.  Their  rules 
and  regulatlODS.  which  they  make  them- 
mttm  and  adaUaiMcr  arbitrarily,  cover 
f1  vuiuaws  of  thnaands  of  pages  that 
aa  liBfle  himian  being  cculd  read.  They 
are  so  ridiculous  and  impossible  of  prac- 
tieal  apg>llcatlon  and  tmderstandtng  that 
^^ly.  except  Sundajrs.  Mondays,  and  hol- 
idays the  agencies;  must  iame  a  Federal 
Register  of  about  &0  pices,  S-ortumn. 
cfcaely  printed,  containing  amendments, 
correcttoos  aod  MldltiOR^,  equally  incom- 
isilMiigtilr  Nearly  every  businessman 
Is  sohject  to  tbt  danger  of  fines  or  Jail. 
hvaaaly  imposrtble  to  avoid. 

llicae  volumes  cover  such  items  as 
portal-to- portal  pay.  The  looger  one 
takes  to  walk  to  work  in  Washtogton  the 
■Mre  pay  he  receives.  Overtime  on  over- 
time !t     No  one  understamh  that — not 


even  the  Supreme  Court.    Yet  employers 

will  all  go  broke  wben  It  is 

Then   there  are  minimum 

hours,    fair-trade    laws,    fair- treatment 

lavs  and  regulations  and  generally  hell 

to  pay  all  around.    This  Is  redistribution 

of  wealth  by  the  American  complex. 


MAsxiar 

The  measures  Msrx  outttned  in  the 
Manifesto  include  abolition  of  private 
property,  a  heavy  progressive  Income  tax. 
centralisation  of  credit  In  the  hands  of 
the  central  government,  extension  of 
goverrunent  ownership  and  production, 
and  national  control  of  tha  education  of 
all  children.  Socialists  the  world  over 
have  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
1848  dictum  of  Marx  that  "political 
power  is  merely  the  organised  power  of 
one  class  for  oppressing  another."  Who 
can  deny  that  we  have  followed  and  are 
now  foltowing  these  very  precepts  here  In 
America? 

The  first  and  most  Important  of  these 
Marxist  precepts  came  with  our  consti- 
tutional amendment  of  1913.  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  tax  in- 
dividual incomes.  Pew  persons  then 
thought  that  it  would  become  a  trans- 
mission belt  for  the  heavy  progressive  or 
graduated  income  tax  prescribed  by 
Marx  Congress  debated  then  in  terms 
of  a  1-  or  3-percent  tax  at  most.  A  10- 
parecat  tax  was  considered  preposterous. 
Tel  we  have  had  taxes  which  exceeded  90 
percent,  and  Wa<?hington  today  com- 
monly takes  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  earnings  of  some  of  our  most  inven- 
tive and  creative  cit'xens.  All  of  us  are 
now  liquidated  to  the  extent  of  SSVs  per- 
cent of  all  of  our  annual  income  in  taxes 
which  are  added  to  the  price  ol  every- 
thing we  buy  from  bread  to  houses  For 
example,  gasoline  enters  into  every  Item 
of  living  costs.  Without  excise  taxes 
gasoline  wooM  sell,  generally,  for  14  cents 
a  gallon ;  without  Income  taxes,  for  much 
less  than  14  cents.  Taxes  make  living 
costs  so  high,  especially  to  the  low- 
Income  group,  that  they  cannot  manage 
for  themselves.  Think  of  It.  free  Amer- 
icans clamor  for  the  Socialist  state,  beg- 
ging It  for  shelter,  food,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. We.  too.  have  our  cynical  Qoeb- 
bels  who  knows  that  if  you  tax  and  tax. 
spend  and  spend,  you  can  vote  and  vote 
the  people  into  socialism  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  can  be  fooled  If  you  begin 
by  feeding  them  the  delusion  that  only 
the  rich  pay  the  taxes. 

Plato  described  how  exactly  the  same 
technique  worked  In  ancient  Oreece. 
The  "champion"  of  the  welfare  state  Is 
full  of  SBliles  and  salutes,  mailing  prom- 
Lses  in  public  and  also  n  private,  dis- 
tributing land  to  the  people  and  wanting 
to  be  good  and  kind  to  everyone.  But  said 
Plato  he  has  another  object: 

whidt  i»  XhAt  tHey  (Um  people)  may  be  Im- 
poverlaked  by  taxea.  aod  thus  compelled  to 
devote  themeelvee  to  tbeU-  dally  w«nU  and 
UM.'efore  ieea  Ukely  to  oonaplre  agalsat  him. 
Axid  the  more  deteetable  his  actions  are  to 
the  dtiseaa.  the  more  satellites  and  the  more 
devoUun  In  thMB  lie  wtu  require.  •  •  • 
Thue  Uberty  pMMs  islo  the  banheet  and  bit- 
tereet  form  of  slavery. 

All  around  our  smittng.  good-nattu^ 
President  are  the  too^  guys  who  know 
their  history.  They  work  the  techniques 
It  shows  win  fool  the  people  every  time. 


raa  lacom  Maaxnr  eoieccrr 
Washington  took  the  second  Marxist 

Sin  a  Wg  stride  when  it  destroyed,  or 
eed  by  41  percent  all  of  our  national 
etary  values  in  1933.  It  went  off  the 
gold  standard.  By  that  act  It  robbed 
everyone  ol  41  percent  of  his  or  her  sav- 
ings up  to  that  time.  It  started  to  en- 
rich others  by  printing  paper  money  and 
issuing  it  in  exchange  for  nothing  of 
value.  All  our  people's  .savings  were 
liquidated  Just  as  all  socialist  govern- 
ments In  Europe  liquidated  the  property 
of  their  people.  Thus  41  percent  of  the 
people's  capacity  to  Uke  care  of  them- 
selves was  destroyed  by  the  Government 
forcibly  taking  away  41  percent  of  the 
value  of  their  money  and  locking  up  ell 
gold  in  the  vaults  at  Port  Knox.  Several 
million.s  of  us  became  at  once  absolutely 
dependent  on  Washington. 

mm  Titiao  makxist  cokcstt 

This  first  became  manifest  of  all 
among  the  old  people  when  Washington 
adopted  the  third  Marxist  pattera  soma 
years  later.  It  compelled  the  peofde  to 
pay  to  the  Government  their  future  sav- 
ings for  old  age  and  survivors  pen.«;ions. 
There  are  now  already  2.736.800  people 
receiving  old-age  or  survivors  social -se- 
curity benefits.  They  have  actually  be- 
come the  wards  of  Washington  and 
with  45  000.000  others  who  in  this  year 
of  1949  are  bctag  iwanpeiWI  to  pay  the 
Government  most  of  their  savings  in 
taxes  and  thus  must  depend  on  Govern- 
ment for  the  management  of  all  or  a 
goodly  part  of  their  economic  life. 

Over  a  period  of  12  or  14  years  the  un- 
•(uspecting  citiiens  have  paid  their  good 
dollars  to  Washington.  The  Govern- 
ment promised  to  remvest  for  the  secu- 
rity of  all.  It  would  be  a  Pair  Deal.  In- 
stead of  conserving  and  Investing  the 
people's  savings,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  and  wasted  nearly 
every  dime  of  it  on  socialist  experiments. 
It  has  dropped  I  O  Us  in  the  till— like 
any  other  embezxler — to  take  the  place 
of  the  billions  spent.  The  general  tax- 
payers  are  further  defrauded  and  liq- 
uidated by  being  compelled  now  to  pay 
taxes  to  make  good  the  Government's 
embsirisment.  The  original  savings 
futt<b  are  gone,  and.  therefore.  consU- 
tute  no  security  to  the  old  people. 

The  Government  Is  actually  paying 
them  back  by  levying  annually  a  second 
tax  on  the  old  people's  present  pensions 
and  on  the  cost  of  their  food  and  shelter 
and  on  the  taxpayers  generally  to  make 
good  the  present  pension  payments  from 
a  treasury  that  would  be  otherwise  empty. 
As  the  people's  capacity  to  pay  increaang 
taxes  weakens  old-age  social  security  is 


Besides  all  this  the  old  people,  once 
promised  security,  arc  getting  paid  in  the 
Government-inflated  dollars  worth  only 
50  percent  of  the  good  dollars  paid  in. 
The  old  and  the  sick  are  being  exploited. 
They  are  desolate,  hungry,  and  on  the 
relief  rolls,  robbed  and  liquidated  among 
the  first  even  in  America  as  was  the  case 
in  every  Socialist  state  abroad. 

So  41  perc«n4  of  the  people's  savings 
uptol934:avtbMBliiDldated.  The  aid 
people's  savings  have  been  wasted.  The 
savings  of  everybody  else  since  1934  have 


been  cut  in  half  by  Inflation  and  on  top 
of  this  criminal  mismanagement  every- 
body is  forced  to  pay  out  a  third  of  his 
Income  in  taxes. 

MOKAL  CONriDEHCr  GOICX MA&XISM  CONTlWtrED 

In  such  a  demoralized  state  of  law  and 
public  morals,  private  lenders  will  not  give 
loans  and  private  citizens  hesitate  to  bor- 
row. So  the  Government  walks  into  the 
vacuum  created  by  it  and  starts  doing 
business.  By  the  end  of  1947  Wa.shing- 
ton  had  made  $10,109,000,000  in  loans, 
one-fourth  of  all  the  loans  our  15.000 
private  banks  made.  Washington  fur- 
nished 70  percent  of  all  the  money  that 
has  gone  into  new  housing  since  the  war. 
because  private  lenders  have  come  to 
have  so  little  faith  In  the  integrity  of  our 
Government  that  they  refused  to  lend 
for  private  building.  They  could  not  in- 
vest with  confidence  in  the  future,  not 
knowing  what  the  Government  would  do 
on  rent  control  or  Government  hovising. 
This  is  what  happens  when,  to  use  the 
exact  words  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  "cen- 
tralization of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the 
state"  takes  place. 

Private  trade  and  Investment  in  every 
Socialist  nation  are  at  a  standstill  for 
the  same  reason  that  free  investment  in 
housing  and  new  business  enterprises 
Is  stopped  here.  A  moral  collapse  of  the 
Government,  causing  the  individual  to 
lose  faith  in  what  his  Government  will 
do,  breeds  modem  socialism  everywhere. 
Since  a  Socialist  government  breeds  and 
lives  without  any  moral  base,  what  is 
right  and  wrwig  Is  simply  determined 
by  an  army  of  arbitrary  commissars 
whose  fanaticism  is  hardly  subject  to  re- 
view. We  are  experiencing  that  situation 
now  in  agriculture.  In  export  licenses, 
loans  by  Government,  awarding  of  con- 
tracts to  favorites,  administration  of 
rents  to  benefit  tenants,  allocation  of 
space  In  Government  houses  to  those 
who  are  faithful  to  the  party,  and  so 
forth.  Individual  management  and  re- 
sponsibility and,  in  fact,  private  enter- 
prise in  rental  housing  are  dead  and 
have  been  for  10  years. 

It  is  false  therefore  to  accuse  private 
enterprise  of  failing  to  build  and  clear 
slimis.  The  Government  has  been  In 
complete  charge  for  nearly  10  years.  It 
has  assumed  full  responsibility  for  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  It  is  in  complete 
control  of  all  new  housing.  It  owns  a 
lot  of  slums  Itself  either  by  direct  own- 
ership, by  mortgage,  by  excess  taxes,  or 
by  rent  control  that  has  caused  abandon- 
ment of  houses  by  owners.  It  is  creat- 
ing more  slums.  It  owns  a  fourth  of  all 
the  real  estate  in  the  48  States  and  will 
take  over  a  lot  more  of  it  soon  by  default 
of  billions  of  mortgages  it  holds.  But 
even  so  it  can  not  make  good  its  prom- 
ises to  build  houses.  The  people  will 
grow  more  desperate  because  private 
building  for  rent  will  not  revive  at  all 
until  confidence  in  Government  and 
rights  of  property  are  restored.  There 
is  no  50-50.  not  even  a  10-90  arrange- 
ment possible  between  socialism  and 
freedom.  One  or  the  other  must  perish 
utterly.  One  Is  wrong  and  destroys  con- 
fidence. The  other  Is  right  and  inspires 
confidence,  invention,  and  production. 
One  is  compulsion,  the  other  freedom. 


sociAUSM   uarmso 

It  is  possible  that  most  Americans 
have  never  stopped  to  define  socialism. 
Lf  we  do  not  know  what  socialism  is.  how 
can  we  know  when  we  have  It?  Social- 
ism, simply  stated,  is  Government  own- 
ership or  Government  management  of 
the  Nation's  economy  and  the  denial 
by  the  Government  of  the  right  and  the 
capacity  of  individuals  to  manage  them- 
selves and  their  property.  Socialists, 
fellow  travelers,  and  Communists  always 
move  toward  compulsion  and  violence 
and  away  from  freedom.  Socialism  is 
directly  opposed  to  American  constitu- 
tional freedom  and  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  individual  who  produces  property 
to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  Socialism 
holds  that  its  own  nonproducing.  unin- 
ventlve.  imcreatlve,  compulsory,  and 
corrupt  bureaucracies  are  better  suited 
to  dispose  of  what  the  free  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  individual  alone  can  pro- 
duce, than  the  individual  himself.  So- 
cialism has  absolutely  no  moral  base  on 
which  to  function.  It  operates  by  the 
rule  of  expediency.  It  lies  and  steals  for 
its  own  ends.  It  is  Immoral  and  incom- 
prehensible to  a  people  disciplined  In 
Christian  tradition. 

SOCIALIBM   AT  WORK  IN    BOUSIMC   BSINCS 

scAScrrr 

The  field  of  housing  illustrates  what  is 
happening  to  morals  and  confidence  un- 
der compulsion  in  a  most  dramatic  fash- 
ion: Washington  already  is  the  landlord 
of  some  537,000  American  families.  Al- 
lowing four  persons  to  a  family,  we  have 
2,300,000  people  who  are  beholden  to  our 
central  Government  for  living  space. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1949  will  add  an- 
other 810,000  families  In  the  next  6  years. 
The  total  then  beholden  to  Government 
as  a  landlord  will  be  5,540.000  persons. 
That  Is  more  people  than  now  live  in  any 
one  of  42  States.  As  In  Europe,  the  rul- 
ing party  sees  to  It  that  the  voting 
booths  are  placed  conveniently  in  the 
basements  of  such  Government  social- 
ized housing.  Alas,  we  have  witnessed 
how  American  voters  living  In  socialized 
housing  projects  cast  a  90-percent  vote, 
or  more,  in  favor  of  the  controlling  party 
that  builds  the  houses. 

We  used  to  laugh  when  we  heard  about 
80  or  90  percent  voting  in  Fascist  Italy 
for  Mussolini,  in  Nazi  Germany  for  Hit- 
ler, and  In  Communist  Russia  for  Stalin. 
Now.  It  is  becoming  an  American  pattern 
for  the  big  city  vote  to  swing  elections 
for  the  party  that  controls  rents,  builds 
houses,  and,  thereby,  owns  the  votes  of 
the  favored  tenants.  We.  too,  allocate 
living  space  NKVD  American  plan  in  ex- 
change for  loyalty  to  the  party  and  the 
votes  that  keep  the  political  party  in 
power. 

For  all  this  building,  the  Government 
induces  big  lenders  to  Invest  in  the  cer- 
tificates of  participation  by  exempting 
them  from  Federal  income  taxes.  It 
compels  the  municipalities  to  exempt  the 
housing  projects  from  local  taxes  for 
schools,  streets,  police,  and  other  serv- 
ices. It  then  rents  the  Government 
apartments  at  about  one-half  price  and 
charges  the  bill  to  the  general  taxpayers. 
Since  the  individual  investor  has  no  such 
power  over  other  people's  money,  he  can- 
not compete  in  any  field  that  the  Gov- 
ernment enters. 


Thus.  Government  housing  kills  confi- 
dence, moral  sense,  and  all  possibility  of 
equal  opportunity,  equality  of  taxation, 
and  justice  before  the  law.  The  indi- 
vidual quits  cold.  The  story  of  house 
building  in  Prance  is  told  by  Bertrand 
de  Jouvenel  in  No  Vacancies.  When  the 
protection  of  property  rights  was  aban- 
doned, the  Government  simply  expropri- 
ated and  divided  up  what  houses  there 
were.  New  building  has  ceased  for  33 
years.  Cannot  we  learn,  either  from  our 
own  experience  or  from  that  of  Europe? 
Must  we,  as  a  nation,  have  our  own  ex- 
perience by  landing  In  the  prison  house 
of  Marxism  before  we  will  learn? 

MXITTAL    HOUSING    DSHS    UP 

The  general  taxpayers  are  further  liq- 
uidated. About  8,000,000  propery  own- 
ers, having  saved  over  the  generations 
of  free  American  enterprise  $67,000,000.- 
000  and  invested  it  in  17,600,000  rental 
dwellings,  are  now  forced  by  our  Social- 
ist-dominated Government  to  sell  these 
dwellings  at  less  than  60  percent  of  their 
values  and  qxiit  business.  Thus  rental 
housing  dries  up  just  like  the  supply  of 
shoes,  shirts,  dresses,  and  all  sorts  of 
foods  dried  up  before  OPA  was  repealed. 
Socialism  never  increases  the  supply  of 
wanted  goods.  It  always  reduces  the 
available  supply. 

In  1948,  the  "for-sale**  dwellings  were 
three  and  fo\ir  times  greater  than  in  1940. 
In  August  1940.  the  New  York  Times  ad- 
vertised 6,322  houses,  apartments,  and 
apartment  buildings  for  sale.  In  August 
1948,  It  carried  23.036.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  shot  advertisements  for  sale  of 
housing  from  11.303  to  32,045;  Los  An- 
geles, from  18,930  to  78.925  for  the  same 
period.  This  fantastic  Increase  In  the 
number  of  houses,  apartments,  and 
apartment  buildings  offered  for  sale  Is 
found  in  every  big  city.  We  had.  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  over  4.000.000 
more  dwelling  units  in  1948  than  we  had 
in  1940.  but  we  had  more  than  2.000.000 
less  for  rent  than  we  had  In  1940. 
socULizcD  umimn 

OiiT  Socialists  propose  to  continue  the 
march  down  the  road  to  Marxist  serf- 
dom by  bribing  our  doctors  to  socialize 
health  and  medicine  from  Washingtcm 
just  as  the  British  Marxist  government 
has  done.  The  procedures  are  almost 
Identical.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  doctors,  nurses,  and  hospital 
personnel  would  enter  our  Government 
employment  and  cease  the  free  practice 
of  medicine.  Washington  would  guide 
and  control  ;t  all.  drying  up  the  volun- 
tary source  of  skill,  mercy,  health,  and 
hospitalizaUon.  Multiply  750.000  by  4 
and  you  get  another  group  who  will  vote 
according  to  the  promises  of  appropria- 
tions for  their  particular  benefit.  The 
less  fit  will  grab  $8,000  a  year  In  Gov- 
ernment salary  just  as  they  grabbed 
2,000  poimds  a  year  in  England. 

There  will  be  no  more  need  to  excel 
In  skill  and  devotion  to  patients;  there 
will  be  no  more  competitive  effort  for 
public  favor.  Payments  by  Government 
will  be  for  quantity,  not  quality,  of  serv- 
ice. Yet.  as  a  doctor  in  NashviUe  said 
recently,  "Socialism  is  the  syirfiilis  of 
medicine.  It  is  easy  to  take  but  rots  the 
body  to  death."  Government  medicine 
Is  sterile.  It  never  invents  or  discovers 
new  cures.    It  can  but  appropriate  and 
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tn  to  take  by  force  what  the  lixUTidual 
slOBe  can  drc  as  a  Totuntary  frve  servant 
of  the  people.  Be  alooe  can  have  the 
heart  of  sacrifice  and  derottoo  and  love 
of  Mnrloe.  Without  freedom  In 
Um  art  of  healing  itself 

wtmm  AM*  sooM 


The  very  derll  hlnuelf  devises  human- 
itarian slocans.  such  as  the  minimum 
vage  law.  for  example.  In  this  manner. 
iStm  OorloHiti  hope  to  fool  the  people 
tale  0itekln<  that  goodness  will  come 
faster  by  compulsion  of  the  Government 
Itoan  by  the  community  spirit  of  free 
Mm.  All  Socialist  compuktens  are  made 
to  sound  humanitarian.  Its  practical 
porpose.  however.  Is  always  the  same.  viz. 
to  rob  or  exi>lott  one  group  to  benefit 
another  that  has  more  votes.  The 
bill  now  before  Congz««  pro- 

to  make  all  etnpioyera  engaged  In 
commerce  pay  the  apprentice, 
tltt  riow  worker,  the  handicapped,  the 

the  part-time  worker,  even  the 
attur.  at  tenet  75  cents  an  hour  for 
Mhoarsaweekandtll2>:2  for  overtime. 
This  demagogxiery  disregards  whether 
anybody  can  or  will  pay  that  or  whether 
the  worker  can  produce  such  value.  The 
right  to  work  Itself  Is  denied  If  the  work- 
Induce  somebody  to  pay  the 

rate;  otherwise,  he  must  go  on 
reUef.  He  dare  not  take  even  73  cents 
•n  hour.  The  bill  In  effect  Is  a  com- 
pnlsory  unemployment  bill.  I  Is  planned 
economy.  It  is  socialism  In  any  country. 
Including  America. 

FmnuL  cxnmoL  or  tmctnon 

In  planning  a  Marxist  America,  our 
Qovtfnment  Soclallita  do  not  overlook 
th«  teachers  and  tdiool  personnel  of 
America.  There  are  a  million  of  them. 
It  Is  proposxt  to  ofler  hundreds  of  mll- 
ttons  of  dollars  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
party  that  makes  the  appropriation.  If 
education  is  socialised  by  appropriations. 
influence,  supervision,  or  control,  then 
national  elections  shall  go  to  the  party 
promising  to  make  the  highest  appropri- 
ations. With  the  control  of  the  minds  of 
our  children  centered  in  Washington, 
the  last  act  in  the  tragedy  of  lost  freedom 
will  be  over.  Ood  must  be  thrown  out 
of  odMcatlon.  Instead,  the  goodness  of 
tbs  vagan  state  will  be  taught  in  ex- 
change for  the  favors  it  bestows.  Pri- 
vate education  in  free  schools  ceases  for 
In^*:  of  fiinds. 

inucAM  TAsnrr  uas  axx  oTMn 

SOCIALISM 

The  American  people  have  deceived 
themselves  far  too  long  Into  thinklx\g  of 
our  varM7  of  socialism.  Just  because  It  is 
ours,  as  bdnc  different  from  the  Marxist 
slave  state  throughout  th'^  rest  of  the 
world.  The  fact  is  that  our  present  Oov- 
ernment  trend  :s  Identical  in  principle  to 
other  central  governments  which  man- 
age their  people  and  their  poopla's  prop- 
erty. But  for  its  slower  and  SMire  hesi- 
tant tempo,  it  is  Uie*  iba  ■ngUsh  natkm- 
aliiaUon  and  the  French  popular  front 
W«  staiply  have  socialism.  American  va- 
riety, stoaling  from  some  cltlaens  and 
other  citizens  with  the  pro- 
dMlved  from  the  first  group.  We 
are  at  aftMil  Um  halfway  stop  on  the  road 
to  total  aoefalten  such  as  Italian 
nazisn.  and  Soviet 
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The  Western  Powers  are  not  yet  as  rough 
and  tough  and  cruel  In  (Ha  administra- 
tion of  the  same  soolalisB,  nsaaly.  we 
do  not  yet  torture  or  murder. 

Thank  God.  here  and  there  through- 
out our  land  there  Is  a  growing  anxiety 
akoot  the  survival  of  our  constitutional 
Government  and  a  new  appreciation  of  it 
that  comes  only  from  a  real  danger  of 
losing  it. 

Our  acceptance  of  socialism  may  have 
been  caused,  so  far.  by  Ignorance  and 
unwitting  apathy.  This  does  not  change 
the  awful  fact  that  the  Socialist  cancer 
has  already  spread  widely  in  our  politi- 
cal body.  The  only  cure  is  a  rebirth  of 
the  free  spirit  of  men  and  women.  It  is 
like  the  free  elements  of  light,  heat, 
rain,  and  soil.  Freedom  Is  explosive  en- 
ergy, much  more  explosive  than  atomic 
energy.  It  is  the  precious  possession  of 
our  American  society.  It  must  be  our 
first  concern,  for  on  it  society  Is  wholly 
dependent  lor  the  very  pressing  essen- 
tials of  food,  shelter,  and  the  opportunity 
for  the  good  life.  This  question  Is  that 
practical.  Yet  this  creative  and  explo- 
sive substance  that  we  call  the  free  mind 
and  spirit  is  so  delicate  that  it  cannot  be 
managed,  controlled,  or  made  the  subject 
of  compulsion  by  other  mere  men.  Un- 
der compulsion  it  dries  up,  and  scarcity. 
even  famine,  follows.  It  has  been  so  in 
the  history  of  man  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

Our  forefathers  knew  this.  So  they 
made  the  whole  concern  of  our  Constl- 
tlon  that  of  maintaining,  protecting 
and  extolling  the  life,  liberty,  property 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  individuals. 
That  was  the  central  function  of  our 
Government,  which  was  instituted  in  the 
very  beginning,  for  that  purpose.  History 
proved  them  right:  The  American  way 
became  a  gospel  to  the  peoples  of  all  the 
earth  for  a  himdred  years. 

THK  CHAlXCNCa 

Shall  we  extend  further  our  brief  inter- 
lude of  American  liberty,  suspended  as  It 
has  been  between  ages  of  darkness  gone 
by  and  the  age  of  darkness  that  threatens 
to  follow  us  all? 

That  is  the  challenge  of  our  moral  de- 
cision. We  dare  not  drift  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Marxist  atheist  state  god.  his 
commissars  and  his  tyranny.  Instead, 
we  must  man  the  political  trenches  and 
the  platforms  which  are  the  election  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  land.  In  each  dis- 
trict we  must  have  captains  of  10  and 
their  auxiliary  forces.  Already  our  en- 
emies are  organized  in  the  field  literally 
with  their  captains  of  10  in  every  in- 
dustrial area.  Just  now  they  are  win- 
ning the  battle  through  lack  of 
opposition. 

We  can  win  the  freedom  battle  de- 
cisively. Vast  unused  forces  and  man- 
power wait  to  be  enlisted  and  organized. 
There  are  3.SM.600  little-business  men. 
There  are  7.000,000  little-property  own- 
ers being  hurt  and  liqtildated.  There  are 
farmers  and  laborers  hurt  by  monopo- 
listic pres-sures  and  restrictions.  They 
want  freedom  and  the  right  to  work  for 
themselves.  There  are  millions  of  re- 
tailers, wholesalers,  commission  men. 
doctors,  nurses,  druggists,  teachers,  and 
preachers,  all  ready  to  fight  for  liberty 
again.  If  led  by  men  who  have  convictions 
that  burn  in  their  hearts  for  the  right  as 


against  the  wrong.  Liberty  waits  once 
more  for  volunteers  like  you.  serving  as 
the  volunteer  leaders  and  organisers  of 
an  American- freedom  movement.  Then 
socialism,  even  our  own  variety,  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed,  every  root  and  branch 
of  It.  At  the  same  time  the  victory  over 
world  sovletlsm  will  be  won  In  this  battle 
now  drawn  up  right  here  on  our  own 
American  soli.  God  give  us  strength  to 
win  that  batUe. 


Tbe  Great  Coaflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NIW  TOKK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  BXPREaENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  before  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  attacks 
upon  any  religion  are  always  the  fore- 
rxmner  of  attacks  upon  all  religions. 
The  evidence  is  piled  high  about  the 
Communists  attempts  to  destroy  all  re- 
ligion. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  following  editorial  on 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  of  July  15.  1949.  which 
Is  Indeed  apropos: 

THK  GSJEAT  CONTUCT 

In  the  evolution  of  human  goTemmcnt, 
many  of  ihe  sharpest,  many  of  the  moat 
delicate,  problema  have  stemmed  from  tb« 
relatlonahip  between  church  and  state. 
Nearly  every  faith  and  every  sect  have 
known,  at  some  time  In  their  history,  the 
poignant  dilemma  poeed  by  the  need  of  de- 
ciding what  things  can  be  rendered  unto 
Caer  without  detriment  to  the  things  that 
must  be  rendered  unto  God.  But  It  la 
doubtful  whether  the  Uncs  have  ever  been 
drawn  so  clearly  or  the  Issue  set  forth  In 
such  fundamental  terms,  as  In  the  solemn 
excooimunlcatlon  decreed  by  tlM  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  OfBce  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  against  CocnmunlsU 
the  world  around. 

This  la  not  a  matter  of  anticlerlcalUm, 
a  struggle  over  some  facet  of  church  govem- 
ment.  Kor  la  It  a  question  which  concern* 
merely  a  slngla  phase  of  the  activity  of  a 
single  nation.  It  Is  not.  In  fact,  primarily  a 
policial  question.  The  Communlat  dogma 
doaa  not  recognise  the  bourgeois  division  of 
reaponalblllty  which  allots  certain  functlona 
to  the  IndlTldxial,  the  family,  the  church, 
the  sute.  It  is  all-embracing.  It  Is  a  Caesar 
who  denies  God  and  arrogates  ail  power  to 
himself.  As  such  It  has  not  only  opposed 
churches  as  temporal  organisations,  but  th« 
creeds  upon  which  tlvey  are  baaed,  oflerlng 
Its  own  challenge  to  the  moral  code,  to  tli« 
conscience  of  mankind.  And  It  is  for  this 
usurpation  that  It  stands  condemned. 

The  most  Immediate  Impact  at  the  ex- 
communication decree  will  fall,  of  co\irse. 
upon  the  predominantly  Catholic  countries 
of  Burops.  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  curtain. 
In  some  it  will  bs  a  contest  between  the 
machinery  of  the  police  state,  the  physical 
power  of  Communist  governments,  and  the 
awssoms  spiritual  penalties  Invoked  against 
those  who  adhere  or  succumb  to  them.  In 
others,  those  same  penalties  will  stand 
•gainst  thoss  who  have  sought  to  eoM- 
promlss  between  ths  material  prnnitMS  at 
communism  and  the  known  dlaapprcval  of 
the  church.    In  all,  the  Inescapable  need  of 
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making  an  absolute  choice  may  be  expected 
to  have  far-reaching  effects. 

For  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
outright  Cotnmxinists  or  even  fellow  trav- 
elers who  will  be  affected  doubtless  will  be 
relatively  small.  Some  of  the  broader  Im- 
plications of  the  decree,  touching  on  the 
reading  of  literature  describing  Commimlst 
activities  and  Communist  doctrine,  may  be 
of  concern  to  many  more.  But  the  principal 
significance  to  Americans  of  the  Vatican's 
decision  Is  that  It  emphasizes  In  unmistak- 
able fashion  that  an  allegedly  political  move- 
ment has  trespassed  sufficiently  upon  the 
sphere  of  faith  and  morals  to  raise  against 
Itself  the  most  powerful  spiritual  sanctions 
of  a  great  religious  organization.  It  Illumi- 
nates the  problem  already  confronting  Ameri- 
can government  and  society — the  threat 
which  Is  already  testing  and  straining  the 
liberal  institutions  of  this  country.  The 
papal  decree  of  excommunication  demon- 
strates the  scope  and  the  force  of  the  great 
conflict  dividing  the  world  today,  and  the 
need  for  the  utmost  vigilance  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, whose  principles  and  way  of  life  have 
never  before  t>een  confronted  by  such  a 
massivt!  struggle  between  such  tremendous 
Ideological  forces. 


The  Faboloas  Past— 100  Years  of  Cali- 
fornia's History  Is  the  Foundation  of 
the  Golden  State's  Fromisiag  Future 
of  Hope  and  Pro5f  ess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GORDON  L  xMcDONOUGH 

OF  CAUrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
progress  and  development  of  California 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  and  espe- 
cially following  World  War  I  and  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  continues  to 
astonish  ihe  world  with  record-breaking 
and  precedent-shattering  increases  In 
population,  industrial  expansion,  agricul- 
tural products,  construction  of  homes, 
highways,  schools,  water  development, 
and  all  kinds  of  public  utilities;  retail 
trade  and  per  capita  purchasing  power, 
mineral  production  including  peroleum. 
clay  products,  gold  and  other  metals  to 
the  point  that  during  this  year  in  which 
California  is  celebrating  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  the  people  of  the 
great  Golden  State  of  California  has 
every  right  to  be  justly  proud  of  the  great 
struggles  of  the  past  and  to  look  fon*'ard 
with  great  hope  for  the  future. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  record- 
breaking  progress  made  by  California 
should  be  interesting  to  the  Meml)ers  of 
Congress. 

POPTTLATIOW 

California  has  shown  a  phenomenal 
population  growth  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  1900  there  were  1.485.000 
people  In  the  State,  a  figure  about  equal 
to  the  population  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  California  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II  In  1945. 

With  a  population  of  6.907.000  in  1940. 
conservative  estimates  indicate  that  the 
State  will  reach  a  total  of  10.382,000  by 
1950. 


The  Graduate  School  of  Bustaess, 
Stanford  University,  recently  completed 
a  study  of  California's  population  growth 
and  industrial  prospects.  Seven  statis- 
tical methods  were  used  and  the  196C 
population  estimates  ranged  between  13,- 
811.000  and  15.153.000.  Final  estimates, 
with  allowances  l>eing  made  for  reduced 
in-migration  and  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
annual  growth  rate,  show  an  estimate 
that  the  State  will  have  a  population  in 
1960  of  14.015.000. 

KMPLOTMXIfT 

A  recent  study  of  employment  trends 
made  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Board  of  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  shows  that 
the  increase  of  employment  since  1940 
has  been  numerically  greater  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  any  other  State.  Em- 
ployment averaged  approximately  iVi 
million  higher  during  1948  than  during 
1940  and  substantially  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  peak  of  the  war  effort.  A  rea- 
sonably high  level  of  employment  in  the 
State  can  be  expected  during  the  next 
decade  on  account  of  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
distribution,  and  service  activities. 

MARKETS 

Markets  are  dependent  upon  Income 
of  the  people.  Per  capita  income  pay- 
ments in  California  have  ranged  from 
24  percent  to  39  percent  atx)ve  the  na- 
tional average  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. The  per  capita  average  for  the 
States  of  the  far  West  has  exceeded  the 
national  average  by  18  to  32  percent 
Among  the  large  urt)anized  and  indus- 
trial States,  California  is  only  exceeded 
by  New  York  in  per  capita  incomes. 

Ciistomers  of  the  western  market  not 
only  have  higher  ability  to  buy  but  also 
a  willingness  to  buy.  It  has  l)een  ob- 
served by  one  marketing  authority 
that— 

This  comes  from  people  who  own  their  own 
homes,  who  operate  farms  of  stable  produc- 
tion. •  •  •  The  West  Is  an  area  blessed 
by  a  high  percentage  of  home-owning  popu- 
lation, a  fertile  soU,  a  mild  climate,  and 
prop'esslve  forward-looking  inhabitants. 

In  the  Western  States,  and  particularly 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  markets  far 
exceed  the  14  percent  of  national  total 
indicated  by  population  and  income,  in- 
cluding the  markets  for  farm  products, 
lumber,  mining  and  oil  equipment,  auto- 
mobiles and  equipment,  construction,  and 
homefurnishings. 

RZTAn.   TaAOS 

Estimates  of  the  dollar  volume  of  sales 
by  retail  stores  In  California  during  1948 
are  $11,600,000,000  or  7.3  percent  above 
the  total  for  1947.  This  amoimt  was  more 
than  3':  times  the  dollar  volume  of  re- 
tail sales  In  1939  and  9  percent  above  the 
national  total. 

California's  per  capita  retail  sales 
averaged  $1,164  or  31  percent  higher  than 
the  national  per  capita  average  of  $889 
during  1948.  The  sales  of  durable  goods 
continued  to  increase  during  1948  with 
the  largest  gains  recorded  by  motor  ve- 
hicles, building  materials,  and  hardware, 

Cahfornia  leads  the  Nation  in  automo- 
bile registrations.  During  the  past  3 
years  about  12  percent  of  the  coimtrsTs 


total  sales  of  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment has  been  made  In  this  State. 

Being  closely  allied  with  population 
And  Income  growth.  It  can  he  expected 
that  the  State's  retail  trade  will  continue 
its  upward  trend  during  the  immediate 
future. 

INCUSTUAL  EXPANSION 

The  postwar  rush  of  companies  to  build 
new  factories  and  expand  their  plants  in 
California  reached  its  peak  in  1946-47 
and  has  slowed  down  to  a  more  adequate 
pace  since  then.  The  outlook,  however, 
is  for  continued  industrial  development. 
It  can  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
further  growth  of  older  established  In- 
dustries based  upon  raw  materials;  an 
Inevitable  expansion  of  the  home-market 
Industries  that  follow  population  and  re- 
gional demands;  a  more  than  propor- 
tionate expansion  of  industries  making 
products  uniquely  adapted  to  needs  in 
this  market  (apparel,  furniture,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  etc.) ;  and  a  less  In- 
evitable but  selective  broad  expansion 
along  many  fronts  of  msuaufactured 
products  formerly  imported  Into  the 
western  area,  such  as  segments  of  the 
iron  and  steel  fabricating  industries, 
chemical  industries,  textile  and  apparel 
groups  and  components  of  automobiles 
and  .similar  assembled  products. 

P«ODTTCTIOK 

The  most  significant  element  In  the 
long-term  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy has  been  the  rising  productivity 
of  labor  which  may  be  measured  In  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  per  man-hour. 
This  has  l)een  due  largely  to  the  Increased 
use  of  machinery.  Inventions,  techno- 
logical development  and  improved 
methods  of  distribution. 

The  Stanford  University  study  of 
total  production  of  goods  and  services 
in  California — noted  alwve — indicates 
that  the  output  has  grown  at  an  almost 
constant  rate  since  1860,  despite  wide 
short-term  fluctuations.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease has  averaged  64.6  percent  per 
decade,  as  compared  with  44.6  percent 
for  population.  A  further  growth  of  48 
percent  is  predicted  between  1948  and 
1960  (or  41  percent  for  the  decade  1950 
to  1960  >  as  against  a  40-percent  increase 
for  population. 

The  anticipated  41-percent  increase  in 
economic  expansion  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  1950's  may  seem  to  be  excessive. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  growth  is  below  that  of  the 
eight  or  nine  past  decades,  and  is  more 
than  a  third  under  the  average  rate  of 
growth  for  the  entire  period. 
coNsraucnoN 

The  volume  of  construction  in  Califor- 
nia during  1948  rose  to  record-breaking 
levels  of  about  $2,500,000,000  or  36.3  per- 
cent above  the  previous  year  and  an  in- 
crease of  244  percent  over  1940  levels. 
Construction  within  the  State  during 
1949  and  the  years  Immediately  to  fol- 
low shoiild  continue  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  huge  backlog 
which  has  accumulated  in  recent  years 
for  new  plants,  plant  expansions,  pri- 
vately owned  public  utility  installations, 
schools,  highways,  water  development, 
street  and  sewer  projects  and  housing. 
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CAr4CITT 


A    ttcmA  ■WW   ^V  ^teA   V^BBCteBO^ 

Pedermi    RiiMm    bank   tedicmtw    ttiftt 

steel  capacity  in  California  vUl  reach  2^ 
■MMOB  tarn  In  1M0.  ttaowlnc  an  inereua 
if  MMM  tODs  over  l9ilL  The  poteo- 
Ual.  as  Indicated  by  the  survey  Is  that 
sn  a.1  mUHkm  Iom  will  be 
hf  19M  mwmntlnc  an  increaae 
of  490.000  tonA  over  1949  and  an  In- 
oT  CIO.OOO  tons  over  194a.  Call- 
■teel  capacity  has  increased  more 
than  tvo  and  a  half  times  since  1941. 
vbcn  Um  State's  ratine  was  sUf  htly  over 


recotatie  that  the  next  great 

to  take  place  in  western 

vlll  be  the  diversification  and  Im- 

it  in  fadUUes  for  turning  ant 

products.    Already  preliminary 

plans  are  being  Bade  for  the  additional 
daclric  furnaces  In  ttaa  ann  and  one 
ftnn  la  planntni  to  iiianliit  aad  equip 
a  large  open-hearth  installatlaiL 
mucaymm 

The  grov  cash  (arm  income  of  CaH- 
fomla's  farmers  during   1948   was  ap- 

I.  the  largest 
ever  reported  in  the  State's  his- 
As  one  of  the  NaUon's  leading 
producers,  the  expanding 
eeooomy  to  the  W«t  with  its  conHnued 
pomlatlon  growth  Indicates  that  the 
•utiook  for  tiM  atate's  farmers,  in  can- 
aral.  wlU  be  far  continued  developSMsL 
California's  specialised  agriculture  has 
taken  a  large  part  of  the  post- 
CMuUustment  which  has  more  re- 
it  in  the  livestock 
of  the  Nation. 
It  tana  aome  further  adlustments  to  make, 
but  the  lone  term  outlook  favors  a  fur- 
ther growth  of  this  baale  Industry,  par- 
Ucxilarly  akmg  lines  which  will  serve  the 
popvlatlon  of  the  West.  Com- 
al the  Cectral  VaBey  and  other 
water  storage  projects  under  way  may 
Bal  brtng  much  new  land  under  irriga- 
yoB.  but  they  vlll  make  possible  mora 
intanaive  uae  of  area*  alraady  devatepad 
and  a  oootlnued  increase  in  prodoethrfCy. 
MnraaAL  raoeocnoM 

California's  mineral  production  in  1948 
«eaa«ai  81.0i0.008.0i0,  with  ovtr  ttaree- 
quarten  of  this  amount  due  to  paU'daum. 
Other  large  Items  inclufled  natural  gas 
amcnt.  stone,  .salinea.  clay 
l«ad.  and  sine. 
Although  production  of  petroleum 
Calif om  la  flelda  may  continue  to 
Qunng  the  next  decade  the 
may  grcrr  to  the  point 
of  all  wUl  ba  neceaaary. 
MatnraJ  gai  has  already  reached  that 
palM  wad  alnhle  pipe- line  projecu  are 
under  way  to  augment  this  Bute's 
supply. 

VIILXTTIS 

trends  of  California's  pub- 
Mdy  rag^atad  and  privately  owned  uUl- 
ttlaa  during  the  postwar  years  include  a 
▼astl7  expanded  demand  for 
yood  that  Indicate  by  tbt 
growth. 

Between  1940  and  1947  the 
railway  freight  oritc  mated  or 
fai  Oattfomla  increased  by  90 
eonaumptlon  of  electricity  gained  83  per- 


cent :  use  of  natural  gas  expanded  74  pcr- 
eent:  and  telephone  calls  Increased  83 
percent.  With  a  steady  growth  In  popu- 
lation uuring  the  next  decade,  tbeaa  aerv- 
leca  can  be  expected  to  ronltnne  a 
healthy  growth  in  the  years  lm»artlaffly 
ahead  of  ua. 


SckwcilBcr^Great    Scholar,    TlieoloeiaA, 
Musidaa,  Phjticiaa,  Migti— sry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


IN  THK  HOUSg  OP  RMFUMSEXT  kTtWWB 

Mondaw.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  JinX).    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoro.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Mlnneapolla  Tribune  of  July  3.  1949: 
raoM  luucmai  to  uckt 

Many  great,  wise.  good,  and  talented  men 
have  Ttalted  thia  land  in  the  taui  and  a  halT 
centuries  forvlgnen  bav*  been  eomtng  to 
these  Bboree. 

It  would  be  bard  to  think  oi  one  man  who 
eocnMiMa  In  hla  peraon  m  much  gr^tnesa. 
wiMloai.  goodBMa,  and  talent — and  hu- 
MfUty — as  a  bWihy-lMUfed.  whlto-nraataehed, 
7ft-year-old  mtwlonary  doctor  wbo  landed  In 
Mew  York  laat  Tueaday. 

Ba  la  Dr.  Albert  Schwettan-  from  Lam- 
barena  la  rranch  Bquatorlal  AXrIea,  come  to 
talk  about  another  man  of  many  gifts — the 
poet  pblloaopher  Ooethe — at  Aapen.  Colo. 

We  Arat  beard  of  thla  remarkable  man 
■Mr*  than  90  years  afo  when  we  read  a  book 
by  him  wtilch  is  still  a  clasale— Tha  Quest  of 
Um  Hlstortcal  Jesua.  It  was  clear  that  the 
author  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition  In 
history,  thaology.  philosophy,  and  languagsa. 

Later  wa  laamed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
graateat  tetsiptefi  of  Bach — on  the  organ 
aa  well  as  In  letters. 

But  that  UMiicated  oaly  two  aMaa  at  tlUa 
laany-slded  man.  He  eoMld  boUtf  aa  weU  aa 
play  organa.  He  oouM  remove  malignant 
growtha  from  the  body  aa  well  as  help  men 
to  ftnd  peace  of  mind  and  lofttneas  of  sptrtt. 

Par  achwettaer  the  scholar,  theokigtan. 
pbUoaopber.  and  organist  became  equally  dla- 
tlngvlMd  SB  a  aMdIaal  laisalnnsry  In  one 
of  tlM  awaS  rMBOto  parta  ot  Africa.  He  Is 
aa  universal  a  man  aa  was  Leonardo  da  Vincl 
or  Goethe — a  reflaarkabie  achievement  In  an 
ags  of  speciallaatlon. 

But  he  soared  to  spiritual  hetghu  which 
o*her  men  of  genius  rarely  sticceeded  tn 
reaching — and  remained  humMe  all  the 
while. 

Thus  when  the  reporters  asked  hla  opinion 
of  this  and  that  Schweitzer  did  not  pontifi- 
cate. 

*X>De  wbo  nniaii  out  of  aolltiidt  Into  the 
world  earn  gtvo  ao  Baasaga  to  the  world — just 
aa  thoae  who  coom  to  ua  can  give  us  no 


When  they  pressed  Schweltaer  for  his  opin- 
ion on  the  atom  bomb,  commxiniam,  etc  .  ba 
said  "choaa  queatlons  do  not  exist  In  the 
forest."  When  the  reportera  panltted. 
Schweltair  andeatly  voleed  his  own  peraonal 
phUoaophy:  ~01ve  all  poaslble  liberties  to  all 
peoplee — epirltual  and  material.'*  That  waa 
to  ba  aapactad  troaa  a  man  who  believea  that 
he  is: 

'ntnly  ethical  who  shatters  no  toe  crystal 
as  It  sparkles  In  the  sun.  tears  no  leaf  frooi  a 
tree,  cuts  no  .lower — the  tmnamt  who  baa 
Blown  down  a  thowaind  flowers  tn  hla 
to  feed  hia  eowa  must  be  eareful  on 


^  not  to  stxlka  off  la 

pastime  the  bead  of  a  slncla  flower  by  the 
mafWHft.  for  he  thereby  commits   a  wrong 
a«Ui»t  Ufa  without  being  under  the  pree 
sure  ot  nscsaalty." 

achwettaer  would  have  each  thing  that 
grows  and  breathes  move  forward  to  lu  ap- 
pointed destiny  without  undue  impediment. 
That  la  what  he  understands  as  reverence  for 


R  Is  given  to  few  to  undersund.  still  ieaa 
to  live  by.  such  a  code.  But  when  a  man  wtto 
has  attained  such  emancipation  from  world- 
Unesa,  such  spiritual  greatness,  comes  our 
way  we  can  at  least  be  glad  that  mortals  are 
eapahle  of  such  attain  menu. 

Albert  Schweltaar  we  walenms  yo«.  Mif 
yottf  days  with  ua  be  tkappy  oaaa  and  saay 
■umethlng  of  your  spirit  remain  with  us. 


Tea  Caa't  Do  Bosiacss  Froi 
Empty  Wagaa 


■a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SXNATE  OP  THE  (7NITBD  STATU 

Monday.  July  IS  (letjislative  daj  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  CMAHONEYr.  Mr.  President. 
Dun  <i  Bradstreet.  the  nationally  known 
mercantile  agency  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently distributed  an  old-fashioned  lith- 
ograph Illustrating  the  slogan  "You 
Can't  Do  Business  From  an  Empty  Wag- 
on." It  has  circulated  this  lithograph 
with  a  brief  and  pointed  explanation  of 
why  this  slogan  should  now  be  followed 
by  businessmen  everywhere  in  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes. 

I  received  th!."5  material  from  Mr  A  D. 
Whiteside,  president  of  Dun  k  Brad- 
street.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that 
Mr.  Whiteside's  letter,  together  with  the 
statement,  may  be  printed  tn  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  stttement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  RicokD.  as  follows: 

DuM  A  BaaosraSKT.  Inc.. 

July   t.   1949. 
Hon.  joaiTH  C.  CMAHowrr, 
t;n<f«d  Stmtes  Senate, 

Waahinffton.  D.  C 

Daaa  SsMSToa:  We  have  had  the  moat  re- 
markable reaction  from  the  distribution  of 
more  than  100.000  of  the  enclosed  Utho- 
ipi^hlc  print. 

Apparently  the  recession  we  have  fctt  waa 
due  to  a  greater  eatent  than  we  thought  to 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  businessmen  ot 
this  country. 

It  may  be  that  the  underbuying  which 
has  resulted  from  thla  state  of  mind  will  re- 
veree  Itself  sooner  tbaa  we  had  expected 
and  that  business  conditions  may  reflect 
even  better  fundamental  conditions  than 
we  had  anticipated. 
Sincerely  yotjrs. 

A.  O.  WHirasma,  Frexident, 


TOO  camT  do 


raoM  AN 


The  old  peddler,  once  a  mainstay  of  dla- 
trlbutlon  In  the  t7nlted  States,  knew  that 
Important  fact.  Hla  wagon  creaked  under 
the  weight  of  housewares  as  be  started  cut 
on  Monday  and  ratued  hona  empty  by 
Saturday. 


snowing  where  to  go  and  whom  to  sell  at 
a  profit  la  atill  a  fundamental  sales  and 
credit  principle. 

Profits  are  made  on  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered. Profits  are  made  on  merchandise 
purchased  and  consumed.  Profits  are  made 
on  a  confident  approach  to  a  market. 

Plnchpenny  buying  of  a  dozen  when  a 
groaa  is  needed  is  wastefxil  and  expensive  to 
the  manufacturer,  distributor,  and  con- 
sumer alike.  Empty  shelves  create  Euspiclon 
of  fear.  Pull  stocks  of  fresh  merchandise 
■ttmtllate  confidence.  Selectivity  invites 
attsnUon  and  action. 

Inventorlea  are  dangerous  when  they  are 
the  result  of  wrong  selection  or  poor  timing. 
But  good  management  means  sxilBclent  stock 
to  meet  the  daUy  or  seasonal  needs. 

Buy  wisely,  but  confidently.  Buy  your 
known  requirements  and  t>eneflt  by  estab- 
lished quantity  dlscoxints.  Act  as  if  you 
knew  you  were  going  to  be  In  business  this 
year,  next  year,  and  the  year  after. 

Stock  and  sell.  Dont  let  the  dust  gather 
on  empty  shelves.  You  can't  make  a  profit 
without  a  sale. 

Dcif  &  Braostxut,  Inc., 
Wm.  T.  Van  Atttn, 

Fice  President. 


An  Old  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  FSmiSTLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Ga2ette  and  Bulletin.  Williamsport.  Pa, 
of  July  13. 1949: 

AN   OLD   STOKT 

President  Tnunan  is  following  an  old  trick 
in  his  approach  to  the  heavy-spending  pro- 
gram of  the  Government.  He  is  seeking  to 
put  the  economy-minded  citizens  of  the 
Nation  on  the  defensive  and  take  himself 
from  that  position. 

Mr.  Tr\iman  has  been  under  fire  for  some 
months  because  of  the  wild  spending  spree 
encouraged  by  his  administration.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  constantly  on  the  defensive. 
Trying  to  get  off  that  spot,  he  used  his  'fire- 
side chat"  to  rant  and  rave  against  the  people 
who  are  trjrlng  to  bring  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment back  to  a  sound  financial  basis. 

He  employed  his  best  form  to  try  snd  put 
the  sound-thinking  people  In  a  poor  light. 
It  Is  the  old  story  of  a  strong  offense  being 
the  best  defense.  In  his  case,  however,  his 
offense  Is  far  from  strong. 

What  Is  wrong  with  trying  to  have  our  Fed- 
eral Government  operate  within  its  means? 
Trying  to  tag  "selfish  interests"  onto  those 
sincerely  seeking  to  strengthen  our  Govern- 
ment falls  fiat,  because  it  doea  not  make 
sense. 

Everyone  knows  you  cant  go  on  spending 
more  than  you  take  in  and  for  that  reason 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know  our 
Government  cannot  go  on  spending  more 
more  than  It  takes  In  through  taxes.  Extrav- 
agant waste  by  Federal  agencies  is  so  well 
known  throughout  the  country  that  any 
effort  of  Mr.  Truman  to  try  and  paint  a  dif- 
ferent picture  are  futile  It  Is  generally 
known  that  Federal  expenses  could  be  greatly 
reduced  without  harming  efficiency  and  serv- 
ice, if  there  was  a  sincere  effort  made. 

Too  many  successful  men  and  women  are 
urging  a  reduction  in  Government  for  Mr. 
to  try  and  call  them   "selfish  in- 


terests." Their  Interests  are  to  have  a  strong 
Federal  Government  from  a  financial  view, 
because  they  know  a  debt-ridden  Govern- 
ment Is  harmful  to  the  people  aa  well  as 
Inefficient. 

It  is  time  Mr.  Truman  stopped  lietng  a 
politician  and  started  being  an  efficient  ad- 
ministrator and  director.  As  President  of 
these  United  States  he  Is  supposed  to  ad- 
minister its  Government  in  an  efficient,  busi- 
ness-like manner,  but  he  certainly  has  not 
done  any  better  as  President  than  he  did  as 
haberdasher  back  In  the  years  after  the  First 
World  War.  Remember  then  he  went  bank- 
rupt and  now,  after  another  war,  he  Is  striv- 
ing for  a  program  that  will  t>arkrupt  the 
Nation. 

Failures  always  try  to  blame  others  for 
their  plight  and  Mr.  Truman  is  no  exception. 


Operation  of  United  Air  Lines  at  Salem, 
Oref. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OaXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  July  18,  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
cancel  the  franchise  of  United  Air  Lines 
to  operate  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  seems  more 
than  absurd  when  we  examine  the  large 
increase  of  business  by  that  air  line  at 
Salem  since  the  war.  Passenger  revenue 
at  that  station  in  June  of  1946  was  $8,000; 
in  the  same  month  of  this  year  it  had 
grown  to  $29,000.  In  June  of  1946  there 
was  no  air  freight  handled  at  Salem  by 
United;  in  June  of  this  year  It  totaled 
20,000  pounds.  Air  express  shipments 
increased  over  700  percent  in  this  period 
and  air  mail  300  percent.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  how  can  the  CAB  in  any  way 
even  consider  making  a  change  in  this 
growing  and  profitable  service  which  is 
of  such  benefit  to  this  highly  important 
part  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  Capital  Journal  on 
this  subject: 

nCTTBXS  CONTINXJI  TO  FAVOH   TJHTCSD 

Salem  awaits  with  interest  what  West 
Coast  Airlines  has  to  say  about  its  proposed 
serving  of  the  city.  That  air  line  seeks  to 
take  the  place  of  United  Air  Lines,  which 
has  been  tying  In  the  capital  with  Malnllner 
transcontinental  service  since  1941.  West 
Coast  will  present  its  rase  to  Salem  next 
week. 

Meanwhile,  a  comparison  of  Unlted's  serv- 
ice in  and  out  of  McNary  field  in  1946  and 
now,  continues  to  make  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics move  to  oust  the  Malnllner  outfit  here 
seem  completely  out  of  reason. 

In  June  1946,  United  passenger  revenue 
for  Salem  amounted  to  Sfi,020.  The  same 
month  this  year  the  company  took  In  $29,- 
700  in  passenger  revenue.  That  Is  an.  in- 
crease of  well  over  300  percent — not  bad  in 
any  btisiness. 

What  about  air  freight?  United  handles 
air  freight,  but  West  Coast,  which  wants  to 
be  substituted,  does  not.  In  June,  3  years 
ago.  United  did  not  handle  air  freight  out  of 
here.  But  last  month  United  showed  17,300 
p>ounds  put  on  here  and  3.500  pounds  taken 
off  in  air  freight.  These  figures  are  for  only 
1  month.     That's  better  than  20,000  pxjtinds. 


In  alr-expres8  shipments,  the  McNary  field 
station  Of  IJnlted  showed  an  increase  of  775 
percent  for  last  month  over  the  same  month 
3  years  ago.  In  air  mail  handled  by  the 
air  line,  the  Increaae  for  the  month  over  the 
same  month  3  years  ago  was  300  percent. 

These  United  figures  merely  substantiate 
the  case  that  Salem  is  drawing  up  to  keep 
the  United  Air  Lines  station  here.  The  city's 
position  would  be  jeopardized  If  adequate, 
transcontinental  air  service  were  not  offered. 
A  feeder-line  service,  like  that  of  West  Coast, 
could  be  in  addition. 

The  city  has  the  right  to  expect — and  de- 
mand— that  the  basic  Malnlino^  saTlce  of 
United  be  maintained  and  not  dlacarded  aa 
the  CAB  is  considering  doing. 


Meatal  Suffering  Under  Ckiaese 
Commanists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
Include  a  very  revealing  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a  city  in  China  which  has 
been  for  several  months  under  the  Com- 
munists. The  writer  is  a  highly  culturec^. 
western  woman  married  to  a  Chinese 
professor.  The  letter  is  adroitly  written 
to  get  by  the  Red  censors.  It  tells 
volumes  regarding  what  actually  hap- 
pens when  a  community  is  liberated  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  who  were  sold 
to  America  by  their  apologists  as  being 
just  patriotic  peasants  bringing  the 
blessings  of  modem  democracy : 

Mat  20,  1949. 

It  seems  that  new  mall  has  arrived  In  X, 
and  SO  I  am  sure  oxir  mall  must  leave  too. 
When  for  weeks  we  do  not  get  anything. 
we  do  feel  that  we  are  living  behind  a  kind 
of  curtain.  •  •  •  But  lately  Christmas 
parcels  have  been  arriving.  If  the  duty  is 
too  high  and  it  is  at  least  a  100  percent  of  the 
value  put  on  the  parcel,  we  are  forced  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  sender.  I  had  two  pair  of  nylon 
stockings,  but  the  duty  I  was  asked  to  pay 
amounted  to  Just  half  of  our  monthly  salary. 
So  I  had  them  return  the  parcel  to  the 
sender. 

•  •  •  We  met  a  minister  who  Is  now 
registered  as  carpenter,  and  because  of  that 
he  has  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  carpenuy 
jobs  •  •  ••  I  go  to  chtirch  whenever  I  am 
free.  It  la  a  very  nice  change  to  l)e  sitting 
again  with  old  friends  •  •  *.  Reading  a 
good  Eng'llsh  book  is  one  of  the  most  stim- 
ulating recreations  I  can  get  now.  I  had 
a  parcel  of  clothes  from  my  sister  (and  for- 
tunately there  was  no  duty  on  it)  and  that 
made  me  extremely  happy.  Beautiful  under- 
wear, lovely  slips,  an  evening  dress.  Then  I 
realized  with  force  how  very  reactionary  my 
thoughts  were,  how  very  feudallstlc;  for  I 
should  not  be  wanting  to  wear  lovely  things, 
I  should  not  mind  dirt,  I  should  abhor  books 
written  by  people  with  Imperialistic  back- 
grounds. I  should  with  all  my  heart  believe 
in  lowering  of  cultural  standards.  I  shoxild 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  giving  a  medical 
degree  after  2  years  of  study,  of  abolishing 
literature,  law,  social  sciences,  languagra. 
history,  even  biology  and  chemistry,  etc.  I 
should  keep  In  mind  that  anything  coming 
from  your  side  of  the  world  is  tainted  wltli 
dangerouB  prejudice  axwl  wrong  attitudes. 


^ 
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It  li  mnj  • 
•Bd  llXe  to  #•  aaytMac  wrens. 
Is  oo*  btc  liwnn      TtMtv  u*  •  f«w 
I  trotlM  and  tb«  fm*  to  tb*  appHeatkA 
itmtte.    •    *    *.   Etmjxhtog 


on.    Cbangc.  cb*n«*.  but  ib»t 

tot    th»   better     •     •     *. 

»  npidty  tb&t  cur 

f<ro»iiMii     Of 

to  low  our  standjoxU:  I 

tlMi.    Bo  yoa  ■••  bow  mucb  I  am 

I  kbooM  \emm 


Briluk 


FiTort  Balanced 
ScrvicM 


t 


BXTKNSION  OP  REMABX8 

HON  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


Of  THs  Booas  or  bwkisbh  fativib 

Momin.  Jniw  It.  IH$ 

Mr.  ^n**^  Mr.  Spemker.  I  have  re- 
pe«todly  imphtilinl  fetfore  the  Houpe 
the  Impartanee  of  adequMe  national  te- 
corlty  through  itrooc  and  irroperly  e«>> 
oftllnat«d  armed  serrlees.  For  ability  to 
apoedUy  atrike  paralysing  blows  in  the 
event  of  et&erg ency.  I  have  urged  strong 
atar  anaa.  both  Army  and  HaTy.  Bofc  In 
thai  W9  may  keep  the  eaa  lanee 
and  follow  through  by  ground  op* 
I M  a  aucoaearai  ooDeiMMB,  1  iiaTie 


be  kepC  atroof. 

Ttien  are  thoaa  who  think  we  have 
arrived  at  the  atage  of  push-button  war- 
t  re.  buC  w  have  not.  While  our  experti 
are  planning  for  the  future  and  what- 
ever threat  It  may  bring,  we  mmfc  remem- 
ber we  are  living  In  the 

be  prepared  to  defend 
to  win  agatnat  present-day  actu- 


f 


1m  Mder  that  we  may  not  be  trana* 
ported  Into  a  dream  world  of  dependence 

lg|wt  aa  w«a  that  we  nnfMliaianj  re- 
freiih  our  memorlea  with  the  hard  facta 
of  experience. 

In  IMi  hearlngi  on  unlfkatlon  of  the 
araad  forcea  were  in  progreu  before 
the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  A 
U  volume  of  testimony  was  offered 
""'^  ^  tt  was  va!ttabte.  Some  that 
I  as  ealieiaety  Important  wiab 
by  Capi.  J.  P.  W.  Veat.  of  the 
Nary.  I  want  to  call  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  Boose  and 
I  know  of  no  better  way  than  through  the 
of  Frank  A.  Kennedy, 
who  recently  fea- 


tured aor  feitegcift  hi  r*r<t*"  Vest's  testl- 
cnooy  hi  hiaootaoni. 

I  sutem  therefore  Mr.  Kennedy's  en- 
tire colimm.  followed  by  an  editorial 
ahtfwh^  the  hitiieel  of  the  Jacksonville 
Journal,  and  finally  I  submit  the  Vest 
report  before  the  Senate  Maval  Affairs 
Committee. 

Ctmnai,   Vaw 

Mavt     Am 


(By  Prank  A.  Kennedy) 

aoceasBwr 


CongTBwniaB 
Is  prsparlnc  to  rsempbastas  saotb«r  cttdal 
ilmiisal  whlcb  bsus  dlrsctlj  sod  pcrU- 
Bsntly  OD  the  status  of  nsval  STlstlon  In  tb« 
field  ot  strmte^le  sir  wadan. 

Sone  weeks  s^o  be  obviously  sbook  up  the 
Joint  CtueU  of  Staff  when  be  oblded  tbem  rgr 
clsertfyteK  ss  tu|i  seetet  •  docusseot  kaown 
se  tbe  Seanloo  report  wblch.  sccordlna  to  his 
esrlter  Infovnwilon.  described  the  superb  air 
cover  whlcb  the  Navy  provided  during  the 
occupetkm  ot  Leyte  la  ttM  Pampylass  In  the 
(all  cf  1M4  Hts  coUaagoes  on  tbe  Armed 
Scrrtose  Appropriations  Suboommitiee  naay 
hew  flaore  about  It  in  a  man  fsmuU  manner 
later. 

Tba  Dew  document  which  the  Crestvlew 
OoagrsaHwa  bae  uneertbed  carries  no  eoRfi- 
dentlal  lisiiaaaTtnn  st  all— but  It  U  Juat  as 
psrtlnent  lo  tbe  current  controversy  between 
Bawy  sad  tbe  Air  Puree.  It  appssra  on 
07  of  tbe  bearings  at  tbe  Senate  Com- 
oa  Naval  Affslis.  Seventy -ninth  Coo- 
Moood  SBSSlon.  on  tbe  Onlfloatton  Act. 
Like  scores  of  ocber  doeomenta  taraed  out  by 
the  committees  of  Congrsas.  Its  contents 
attracted  only  casual  notice  and  It  was 
fovfimen  Perliapa  tbere  are  not 
and  Cowgisssiiisii  now 
senrtng  on  Capttol  Rill  who  ever  heard  ai 
tbe  tesetacny  of  Oapt.  J.  P.  W.  TssS.  Chief. 
Avlatloa  Tratnlns  Seetlan.  in  tbe  OMce  of  tbe 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air).  It 
U  Ifr.  sues  Intention  to  bring  It  to  their 
attention. 

CASTAJJI  VBST'S  TcrrucowT 


has  little  doubt  that 
tba  brffllant  taatlmooy  off  Captain  Vest  had 
s  heavy  effbct  on  tbe  (mlflcatlon  Act  ss  it 
Ister   was   approved   by  Ooograas.     Most   of 

dletln- 
In 
Mr.  flkxas  now  beUevea.  bow- 
th*t  tbe  Vest  tastiaaony.  if  perused  by 
again,  may  asrva  to  rsAaforee  the 
It  of  many  Congrsesmen  who  In  re- 
cent montbe  have  become  uneasy  about  the 
future  of  tbe  Navy's  air  arm.  Many  of  the 
Maaaban  wave  reassured  by  Secretary  of  De- 
faaaa  Jobnaan's  dtractlve  to  refit  two  of  the 
llijiig  luM  lattopB  tsr  atratagle  air  service. 
Mr.  Oama  now  wanta  to  bolster  tbsas 
saiaaeas  by  reviving  tbe  Vest 

Scanlon  report  later     In  his  teetlmoay 
fotw   tba  Senate   Naval   Affairs 

Vest  reviewed  and  coasparsd  tba 
of  air  power  by  tba  Halted 
SUtaa  and  Oreat  Brttala  betwaaa  tbe  two 
world  wars  He  pointed  out  that  the  Bal- 
four eeaMatttaa.  in  isttrig  np  ttM 
Poree  to  Mfii.  took  tba  . . 
tbe  Amarieaa  Morrow  Board.  Tba  Balfour 
group  created  tbe  Royal  Air  Porce  coeqtiai  to 
the  Bnuab  Army  and  tba  Boyal  Navy.  Tba 
Balfour  pUm    had   tba   practical  aflaet  of 

a  eaaie  systaas.  with  tba 
the  eliu  top 
to  a  sUghUy 
OeMial  OaaiaaBd  and, the  Pleat  Air  Arm 
traUtag  wearully.  Ilffimsnt  to  the  Plaat 
Air  Arm  was  for  a  >-yaar  psalod  oaly.  with 
tbs  loss  of  many  sbors  priTtlvgea.  ^w  fliers 
ever  eougbt  a  aseostd  hitcb  witb  tbe  Navj. 


The  Bslfour  plsn  carried  these  glsrtng 
faulta  Into  aircraft  design  and  procurement. 
The  Pleet  Air  Arm  was  forced  to  operate 
mostly  with  tbe  cast-off  planes  of  all  the 
other  services,  snd  tbe  Coastal  CXxnmand 
was  only  an  outfit  on  paper. 

Moaaow  Boaao 
raptaln  Veal  then  turned  to  the  Ameri- 
can Morrow  Board  which,   sctlng   virtually 
on  tlM  same  Inforsaatkm  aa  tbe  Balfour  Com- 
tbe  oppoalte  courac.     Between 

AaMTlcan  air  power  was  dc. 
velopad  separately  wtthtu  the  frameworks  ot 
tba  Araay  aad  tbe  Nsvy.  There  was  no  prior- 
ity systems,  either,  for  personnel  or  sppro- 
prtattons.  The  rssulu.  Captain  Vest  pointed 
out.  were  startling.  sspecUUy  as  they  per- 
talnad  to  tbe  Aasertcan  Navy^  air  power.  He 
gave  dae  credit  to  tbe  BrMMi  apttlbaa  of  the 
Plghter  Command  which  were  aaaalubie. 
bo  waver,  for  operation  from  earileis.  He 
showed  how  tbe  American  carrier  planes  were 
10  to  1ft  years  ahead  of  their  Brtttah  counter- 
parte.  aad  that  the  Britbih  had  realised  their 
mistake  too  late  It  was  only  6  months  be- 
fore the  outkreak  of  war  In  1939  that  Great 
Britain  changed  her  system,  and  organised 
her  Pleet  Air  Arm  along  American  patterns — 
too  late,  of  course,  for  effective  fighting  untU 
very  Iste  In  the  war. 


1I03WAT 


-siMcaroas 


The  Vest  testimony  further  outlined  the 
tragic  consequencee  of  tbe  Balfour  Commit- 
tee blunders.  Tba  dJaaifiKWa  emspaigns  In 
Norway,  on  Crete  and  at  Singapore  followed 
ineVUably.  he  said,  because  tbe  Boyal  Navy 
was  without  effective  air  power,  either  for  Its 
own  defense  or  to  give  air  cover  to  Brltlab 
troops  ssbors  on  a  boetiis  coast  It  wsa 
pointed  out.  too.  that  the  British  Pleet  Air 
Arm  did  not  beeomeaa  effective  striking  force 
until  all  its  carriera  had  been  equipped  wttb 
the  latest  type  of  United  SUtes  Nsvy  fighters 
and  torpedo  aircraft,  and  until  the  Americsn 
Nsvy's  sdminlstrsttve  prsctloea  ware  adopted 
almost  In  toto.  Cspuin  Vsat  eapraaaed  the 
same  fear  which  Admiral  Rtehasdsoai  utSstad 
in  other  testimony,  that  ualficstion  might 
ultimately  destroy  the  IdenUty  and  effec- 
tiveness of  nsvsl  air  power,  a  fear  which  the 
Unification  Cotnmlttee  presumably  felt,  too, 
in  protecting  the  Navy's  Air  Command  from 
complete  absorption  Into  the  Air  Force. 

sxxsa  roa  xnancATtom 

Suua  Is  not  trying  to  tm- 

tbe  unlfleatkm  tggs  quite  tbe 
contrary.  Re  always  baa  favored  tbe  unl- 
flcatton  ot  tbe  anaed  servlcee.  snd  his  chief 
crttleUms  hsve  been  directed  at  tbe  slowncas 
wMb  srbleb  effective  unification  la  being  ac- 
eaapHifead.  He  believes,  as  always.  In  tbe 
nsresslty  for  aaaataaat  American  seapower, 
aad  be  aubaerfbaa  to  the  Navya  view  that 
tba  Navy's  Air  Command  should  be  autono- 
nams  but  with  close  liaison  with  the  other 
two  services.  It  Is  for  tbls  reason  that  be  Is 
assembling  snd  brtngtag  again  to  the  notiee 
of  Oon^ass  tbe  moet  suthaeNatlve  opinlocis 
from  tba  BMat  aompeteat  aoor^ea  to  bolalar 
tbe  Nivy^  eaae.  Both  in  tbe  Vsat  taatlasony 
and  In  the  undlecioeed  top-escret  Scanlon 
report,  be  believes  tbst  be  baa  found  sncb  to- 
formstlon. 

Tbe  Crestrtew  Congraasman  can  reinforce 
the  Vest  testimony  out  of  bla  own  experi- 
ences, too.  Hundreds  of  British  fliers  were 
trained  st  Pensscols  during  the  wsr,  and  Mr. 
bad  occasion  to  talk  wltlx  scores  of 
Ba  can  report  tbeir  aoMeamaot  aiul 
adalrsHai  at  the  *■»•»*?"'  Kavy's  training 
tar  in  advanoa  of  the  British  sys- 

Domparlaona  aliaoat  were  impos- 
slbla.  Tba  Oongrsssman  does  not  muxul  to 
drag  any  of  bis  British  friends  Into  the  cur- 
rent oontroversy.  but  he  is  assuring  his  col- 
league that  seasa  of  tba  fcitlab  opInlosM  a( 
their  own  eet-up 


than  anything  Captain  Vest  told  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee.  The  formal  Brlt- 
lab adoption  of  the  American  system  early 
In  the  war  was  proof  enough.  Mr  Sikes  la 
convinced,  that  the  Brltlah  conceded  our 
superiority  quite  frankly. 

MOBS    TO    COKZ 

Congressmafi  Sikis  presumably  is  unready 
to  concede  that  he  has  completed  his  case 
for  seapower  suRwrted  by  air  power.  He 
feels  stue  that  ttiere  are  other  pertinent  doc- 
uments lllte  the  Vest  testimony  and  the  Scan- 
lon report,  secret  and  nonsecret.  When  it 
was  offered  In  ItM.  the  Vest  testimony  in- 
terested only  a  few  members  of  Congress  and 
Tw«/i*  no  Imprint  on  the  public  mind  at  alL 
Now  it  is  extremely  pertinent  to  the  current 
controversy  over  air  power— Navy  versus  Air 
Vtjtve.    Mr.  SiKXS  is  looking  for  more  of  the 


Capitol  Hill  ^parently  la  convinced  that 
the  real  showdown  may  come  next  winter, 
when  the  1960-51  budgets  of  the  armed  serv- 
loes  are  presented  to  Congress  These  new 
budgets  now  are  In  course  of  preparation  but 
will  not  be  completed  until  sometime  in 
December.  The  undercover  tug  of  war  be- 
tween the  three  services  sssuredly  is  In  full 
swing  now.  but  Congress  is  so  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  that  it  seems  clear 
that  Capitol  Hill,  not  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  will  make  the  final  decision.  Con- 
graasman Sikes  hopes  that  his  accumulating 
data  will  help  to  shape  it. 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville  Journal  of  July 

10.  1949] 

Rkpsxsintativ.:  Sikxs  Is  ow  thx  Job 

Jacksonville  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
controversy  In  Washington  about  "unifica- 
tion" of  the  armed  services.  There  has  been 
much  talk  that  the  Navys  wings  would  be 
clipped  if  certain  plans  went  through.  This. 
obvlmisly.  would  sffect  this  area,  because  of 
tbe  large  naval  air  station  here. 

One  CongresBzaan  who  has  been  diligently 
pursuing  the  facts  about  the  armed  services 
Is  RoBSXT  L.  P.  Sncrs.  of  west  Florida.  His 
research  has  been  noted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  articles  by  Frank  Kennedy,  the  Jour- 
nal's Washington  correspondent. 

On  this  page  today  the  Kennedy  column 
Is  devoted  entirely  to  Mr.  Sntzs'  activiues 
In  connection  with  naval  aviation.  It  is 
recommended  reading. 

The  arnzed  services  controversy  is  by  no 
means  resolved,  though  it  seems  evident  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  is  intent  on 
"knocking  heads  together"  uad  getting 
tblnga  unified.  It  would  appear,  also,  that 
be  la  not  deeply  impressed  by  the  power  of 
naval  aviation.  His  precipitate  action  in 
canceling  work  on  the  Navy's  supercarrier 
gave  a  good  slant  on  his  attitude. 

Secretary  Johnson  caught  plenty  of  criti- 
cism for  that.  In  fact,  some  Congressmen 
taUted  about  aa  official  investlgstion.  but 
that  has  been  pcstponed. 

Apparently,  though,  the  crltidam  did  reg- 
ister. Por  subaequenUy  Mr.  lotanaon  ap- 
proved modemlaatlon  of  two  Esses-class 
carriers  to  cost  upwsrd  of  •100.000.000.  Pre- 
sum-.bly  the  improved  carriers  would  be  able 
to  carry  planes  which  could  carry  the  atomic 
bomb. 

This  may  have  moUifled  supporters  of  a 
strong  naval  air  arm.  though  it  did  not 
undue  tbe  csncellstion  of  the  supercsrrler. 
In  other  words,  continued  alertness  is  In 
order  by  Coiigwasmsn  and  etttasns.  The 
Nstion  wsnu  a  strong  Navy,  a  strong  Air 
Porce  and  a  strong  Army.  And  it  doesnt 
want  one  gobbling  up  tbe  otbaia. 

Mr.  Sncxa'  alertness  Is  coaamandable.  It 
will  do  much  to  Infiuence  the  course  of  the 
military  reorganisation  plan. 

(The  followtog  statement  was  submitted 
by  Capt.  J.  P.  W.  Vest,  Chief,  Aviation  Train- 


ing Section.  In  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (Air) ,  for  the  Becocd  at 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  on  S.  3044  (amended):) 

JXTLT  11,  194«. 
My  statement  has  been  prepared  to  cov«r 
two  distinct  niatters.  Part  I  deals  with  the 
experience  of  the  British  with  their  com- 
bined Air  Force  organization  and  the  re- 
sultant effects  upon  British  naval  aviation 
and  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  In  part  II,  I  shaU 
attempt  to  desctllM  some  of  the  specific  im- 
plications, as  concerns  nsval-alr  training,  of 
the  proposal  to  divorce  land-based  slrcraft 
from  naval  control. 

PAST  I 

My  comments  upon  tbe  British  experience 
are  based  primarily  on  personal  observation 
and  contact.  In  the  spring  of  1941  I  was 
sent  to  England  as  a  naval  observer  and  re- 
mained there  untU  the  spring  of  1942.  Sub- 
sequently, In  1943.  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Allied  Antisubmarine  Board,  a  combined 
organization  of  United  States  and  British 
naval  and  air  ofllcers.  at  which  time  I  was 
able  to  continue  my  close  observation  of  the 
British  organization.  I  am  aware  that  the 
British  experience  has  frequently  been  cited 
in  connection  with  our  own  consideration 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
unified  air  force;  nevertheless,  I  have  l>een 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  lessons  which 
we  may  learn  from  this  British  experience 
that  I  shall  venture  to  trespass  upon  the 
committee's  patience  by  reviewing  in  some 
detail  the  history  and  results  of  the  British 
organlaatlon. 

Very  early  in  my  tour  of  duty  In  England 
I  was  impressed  with  the  Inadequacy  and 
Ineffectiveness  of  British  naval  aviation  as 
compared  with  our  own.  Naturally  I  was  at 
some  pains  to  discover  the  underlying  causes 
for  the  glaring  defects  noted,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  matter  with  a  great  many 
British  officers,  both  naval  and  air.  Invari- 
ably these  discussions  led  back  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  British  Air  Forces  which 
took  place  following  the  First  World  War, 
when  the  decision  was  msde  to  place  control 
of  all  air  matters  in  a  single  department.  No 
one  reading  discussions  which  led  up  to  that 
decision  can  fall  to  be  impressed  with  the 
similarity  tietween  them  and  the  claims  now 
advanced  as  to  the  advantages  of  such  uni- 
fication or  to  the  arguments  we  now  hear  as 
to  why  the  Navy  should  be  limited  in  its  con- 
trol of  certain  aircraft  types.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  those  who  considered  the  question  and 
made  the  decision  had  the  benefit  of  every 
argument  pro  and  con  which  is  currently  l)e- 
ing  presented  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  our  own  Air  Forces. 
The  basic  difference  is  that  the  responsible 
British  statesmen  of  1919  were  dealing  with  a 
theory;  we.  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  the  actual  experiences, 
in  peace  and  war,  which  resulted  from  their 
decision. 

In  World  War  I  British  military  aviation 
developed  two  separate  organisations:  Tbe 
Royal  Plying  Corpe  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service — tbe  latter  an  Integral  part  of  tbe 
navy,  compoeed  of  tx>th  landplanes  and  sea- 
planes. In  1919  these  two  were  combtnad 
into  the  Royal  Air  Force,  which,  under  tba 
Air  Minister,  was  asatgned  operation  ot  all 
military  and  naval  aviation.  In  retroepect  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  some  later  British  com- 
ment on  this  sctlon.  Z  quote  from  an  article 
appearing  in  1945: 

••The  history  of  exactly  how  It  was  put  over 
has  never,  so  fsr  as  the  writer  knows,  been 
suthoritatively  presented  to  the  public,  par- 
ticularly the  Admiralty's  side.  In  the  official 
history  the  subject  will  be  seen  to  be  very 
lightly  sksted  over.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered thst  the  Prime  Minister  waa  to  all 
Intents  and  purpoaes  a  dictator.  The  Board 
of  Admiralty  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
supine,  but  it  was  probably  subjected  to  very 
severe   pressure.     Whatever   the  cause,   the 


Board  of  Admiralty  seems  to  have  t>e«n  either 
unaUe  or  unwilling  to  put  up  any  effective 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  rob  the  Royal 
Navy  of  Its  air  fcwce." 

The  moving  spirit  In  this  reorganisation 
was  AL'  Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard.  the 
Chief  of  the  old  Boyal  Flying  Corps,  who  t>e- 
eame  Chief  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  later. 
as  Lord  Trenchard.  served  as  Air  Minister. 
This  remarkable  man.  poeseealng  great  force 
of  character  and  an  unusually  strong  per- 
sonality, completely  dominated  British  av- 
iation for  nearly  25  years.  One  cannot  help 
but  draw  comparisons  between  Trenchard 
and  our  own  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell.  They  were 
contemporaries  In  age  and  position  and  the 
Ideas  they  advocated  were  very  nearly  Iden- 
tical. The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Trenchard  achieved  his  objective  and  waa 
able  to  establish  his  unified  and  independent 
air  force.  In  this  country,  the  Congress  re- 
jected General  Mitchell's  proposals  for  a 
similar  organization. 

In  1919  Trenchard  submitted  the  basic  or- 
ganization for  the  Royal  Air  Force,  which 
was  approved  by  Winston  Churchill,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air.  This  doc\iment, 
which  remained  an  effective  guide  for  the 
Royal  Air  Force  throughout  the  Interwar  pe- 
riod. r"nt^«"**<  a  most  significant  para- 
graph: 

"The  prlnclp^  to  be  kept  in  mind  In  form- 
ing the  framework  of  the  air  service  is  that 
In  the  future  the  main  portion  of  It  will 
consist  of  an  Independent  Air  Force,  to- 
gether with  service  personnel  required  in  car- 
rying out  aeronautical  research.  In  addition, 
tbere  will  be  a  small  part  of  it  specially 
trained  for  work  with  the  Navy  and  a  small 
part  specially  trained  for  work  with  tbe 
Army,  these  two  small  portions  probably  be- 
coming. In  the  future,  an  arm  of  the  older 
services." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Gray,  the  foremost  British  avia- 
tion writer  and  a  great  admirer  of  Trench- 
ard, makes  a  very  pertinent  comment  on  this 
statement  in  his  history  of  the  Air  Ministry: 
"Por  years  while  he  was  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff.  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  had  to  fight 
against  continual  attacks  from  the  Admir- 
alty, which  did  its  best  to  get  the  Navy  side 
of  the  Air  Force  into  its  own  hands.  Sir 
Hugh  was  determined  that  the  RAP  should 
not  be  split  until  it  had  grown  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  and  had  acquired  a  pow- 
erful enough  tradition  of  Its  own  to  place  it 
worthily  alongside  the  two  senior  services. 
Consequently  he  purposely  shelved  his  own 
forecast  that  the  two  smell  portions  which 
worked  with  the  Navy  and  with  the  Army 
would  become  arms  of  the  older  services  snd 
Insisted  on  keeping  the  Roysl  Air  Force  one 
and  indivisible.  3o  well  did  he  build  the 
service  that  the  Pleet  Air  Arm  waa  not 
hnnded  over  to  the  Navy  until  early  in  1939. 
and  by  that  time  the  expansion  of  tbe  Boyal 
Air  Force  had  reached  such  a  stage  that  tbe 
aewU  portion  wblch  was  lopped  off  for  tba 
use  of  the  Nsvy  was  bardly  noticeable." 

I  do  not  believe  wa  can  find  a  better  ex- 
ample of  the  Inevitable  result  of  assigning 
a  naval  function  to  an  air  force.  With  the 
best  possible  Intentluns  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  Air  Porce  leaders  the  Nsvy  func- 
tion mtist  grsvltste  to  a  minor  position  with 
conaaquent  aeglact  and  deterioration.  This 
wUl  be  trua  wbatbar  the  function  assigned 
to  the  Air  Porce  Is  tbe  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
naval  air  fimctlon. 

The  organlaatlon  as  set  up  in  1919  was  so 
unsstlsfactory  that  the  Navy  brought  con- 
tinued pressure  to  bear  for  a  revision  which 
would  restore  to  the  Navy  control  of  its  own 
aviation.  In  1923  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Imperial  Defense,  then 
headed  by  Lord  Balfour.  Here,  again,  we 
run  Into  s.  remarkable  parallel  between  ttw 
history  of  this  question  in  this  country  aad 
In  England.  In  1923  the  Balfour  commit- 
tee considered  eeeentiaUy  the  same  questions 
which  were  pceaanted  in  this  country  to  the 
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i«)  A  onMad  air  fore*.  aimI 
(b)  Tb*  oonUol  of  naval 
Its  In 
la 
arrtvad  aft 

of  tlM  lofal  Ate 
ktool  otf  aU  avlaUon. 
with  <aUy 
*>  poattloa.    Thm  Marrow 

air  tarea  aiM  la  Awor  o« 
«C  aaaal  wtmimm  m  m  part  ctf 
Um  NaYy.    rraaa  that  tlaa  imttt  tha  o«t- 

tl^*  tiMfy  vara  OMd*  Uka  wbola  qu«sttoo 
aatfovMactty  appaarad  lariirtf  afaiWiatc  to 

a«M  UM  ■M>>mr  of  tka  iatfilaian  «t  •txhm 
aooBtry  could  haw  foraaaMi  a*  Urn  ttaa  tlM 
of  tbaaa  two  dtoiMMcally  of>- 

tn  ratroapect  tt  may  ba  taan 
had  a 
of 
avtattea,  and  parttaalarty  naval 
.  durtoff  tha  OAttrc 

upon  tbe  wi 

X  think  tt  la 
vhlla  to  traca  thaaa  iIiiiImwmiH  Ib 


a&y  aort 
«B«a   they 


tobawytad  ht  tha 
by  tha  Bal- 
for 
of  all  aaUltary  air- 
cran  vaa  aaalfBad  to  tha  Air  MlBlatry.  Thta 
vaa  tn  aceordanee  wtth  all  tha  argaaMDti  ad- 
i  at  that  Uaaa  (and  mm*  Mm  haard  In 
vlth  our  own  diKdBaiH)  aa  to 
and  aeonamlaa  to  ba  > 


at 
mtch  a  ajataai.  althoai^  I 
that  thay  ara  far  lai 
by  tha  advocataa  of  ualAaatian.   but 
X  aaa  ^plta  daar  aa  to  tha  dlaaatroua  raaulu 
MaflHBlag  tkaai  90  yaara  of  thia  tystam  in 
Oraat  Brtftnta. 
Laft  aM  aaphaataa  afala  that  tha  oapuatan- 
thara  mada  tha  Atr  Miolauy. 
aCaet  tha  Boyal  Air  roroa.  «- 
tot  all  aviation  raaaamh 
It.    flaalgn.    and    imidwillan.    ta- 
that  for  tba  Na*y  and  iif  air  ra- 
■avy  «aa  parmMtad  to  auh- 
tatha  Air  MUUatry  and 
ba  thoavy  waa  0ma  n  vatoa  in  tha  Onal  da- 
dalana  and  ratetlaa  prtartttaa.     In  pracuea 
thIa  did  not  worfe  oat.  and  ovar  a  parted  of 
7«an  tha  Mavy  waa  foread  to  acaapt  atearaft 
In  typaa  and  nuatbaia  oaly  aa  patHdttad  by 
Aa  a  raault  at  Si  yaaaa  ot  thia 
tha  ■ntiah  aircrart  |r*-***"ii.  aa  I  ob- 
tt  kn  IMl  afMr  a  yov  and  a  hau  o< 

aa  (oUoipa: 

(a)  Tha  Royal  Alx  Porca  bad  rtataliniad.  In 

aufktact  quaoutlaa.  probably  tha  baat 

r  plana  In  tha  world  at  that  tlma.  tha 

Thia  ufannd  tha  laajM  tttmx 

Bblov  aoatrlbaiiiai  at  Um  Mopal  Ah 

to  national  dafanaa.    ThaM  la  ao  «tta»- 

but  that  _^ 

tha  battla  tt 
I  oaa  ot  tha  critical  turn- 
tnc  polata  of  t*>a  war.    NavarthalMa.  the  de- 
af thaSpitAra  OMda 
It    aaaaaUnUy    a   difaaaiva    waa  hum    which 

vahia  only  whoa  Iha 

Ivaa  lUaralJy  with  tbair 

U  (ho  valL   tt  «d  aoft  hava  tha  eapa- 

feUlty  or  MRylBt  naihilii  war  to  tha  anaay 


Um  apltAra  aad  tta 
•U  ■rttlah  ahcrart 
In  tha 


tha  Air 
at  an 

rtplaoad  with  iwptofvad 
Improved 

tn  affective  naoafeara  ontll 

m  1MB.  and  avaa  than  ware  lafartor  in 

to  our  oam  Portraaaaa  and 

In  the  Ooaaital  OBBBBMMd.  which 

tha  flyaalaa  of  ovarwatar  iweon- 

warfare  (thoaa 

by  oar  own  laacl-baaad 

kval   ahcraft)    thaaa  wm   In   exlataaea   a 

tying  boat,  tha 


to  ba  entirely  inadequate  1m  the  taak. 
from  this,  the  Coastal  Command  entered  tha 
war  with  only  obaolete  llgbt  bombers  caat  off 
from  the  Bomber  command  and  tn  no  way 
diatgaul  for  or  lultable  to  the  arstgned 
taaks.  Tbe  situation  waa  ao  IntolrraMe  that 
almoat  tmmedlatety  after  the  atart  of  the  war 
tha  Coastal  Command  tamod  lo  thia  country 
and  purchaaad  large  nnmbata  of  tha  Lccfc- 
baod  KudHn.  a  twln-engtne  medium  trana> 
port  ortgtnally  dmtgnad  fOr  eommarelal  pta- 
poaea.  Sven  thoogh  a  caaDBORlnl  daaign, 
thia  pten*  waa  so  far  superior  tn  partarmanea 
that  tt  waa  preferable  to  any  mllttary  deTgn 
pimlttad  by  tha  Air  Ministry  for  ovrrwater 
worlK.  and  lor  the  first  3  years  of  the  war  was 
tbe  mainstay  of  Coastal  Command  cpera- 
tkns.  I  do  not  mean  that  tt  was  entirely 
snthfaetory.  for  tt  was  not:  tt  waa  limited  tn 
raaft  and  armament  and  aras  pffectlre 
agahtat  the  aobmarlne  only  up  to  about  300 
miles  from  land.  By  the  end  of  1944  tbe 
Coastal  Oommand  eras  largely  reequtpped.  not 
with  aircraft  produced  by  the  Atr  Ministry, 
but  by  American  mllttary  and  naval  atrrraft 
suitable  for  tts  purpoaea— Oatallnax.  con- 
verted PiirTfiam  and  Liberators,  and  Marin- 
ers It  Is  dUBcult  to  eattmate  the  coat  in 
money  and  Uvea  and  in  lengthening  of  the 
war  resulting  Crom  this  InabUlty  uf  the 
Coaaui  COaunand  to  deal  with  the  subma- 
rlna  menace,  but  It  waa  enormooa. 

(c)  In  the  purely  naval  category  tbe  situ- 

atlOB  can  only  be  dcacrlbed  aa  pathetic.    Tbe 

staadard    British    carrier    flghtar    was    the 

Fulmar,  a  two-aeater  with  a  perfonnaoce  ao 

low  that  only  by  cotirtcay  could  it  ba  dmal- 

fled  aa  a  fighter.     It  was  about  equivalent  to 

our  own  naval  fighters  of  10  years  before.     It 

waa  totally  Incapable  of  carrying  offerutve 

strlkea  to  the  enemy  or  even  of  protectlnc 

tu  own  fieet.    The  All  MlnUtry  had  no  lav* 

proved  shipboard  flghtara  In  production  or 

even    In    advanced    bltieprlnt    stage.    Tbm 

BfitBn  an4  Burrtcana   flghtara  mentioned 

ahovo  eould  not  ba  oparatad  from  carrlara. 

The    Brttlah   Havy  could  only   turn   to   the 

United  Statea  Navy  for  a  suitahia  ahlpboard 

fighter,  and  by  tbe  end  of  IMa  loplaoad  aU 

tha  Puiman  with  our  oanft  Onaamaa  Wild- 

cata.    In  tha  torpedo- bom  bar  f  lagnij  the 

standard  Brttlah  plana  waa  tha  Bwordttah.  an 

ohaolata  biplane  vary  aimllar  In  daaign  and 

perforaianoa    to   our    own    carrier    torpedo 

pUaaa  of  ahoot  iPta  (aU  of  wtUch  ware  re- 

plnaed  by  blghar-performanco  modem  ah- 

eraft   in   18M).    Tha  SwordBah   did   uaaful 

work  at  Taranlo  and  «gr*'— *  the  Buntarck. 

but  at  fapt—ya  aoat  la  kaaaa.    An  lapraaad 

dMlgn.  tha  Bhiracada  area  hrooghft  oak  In 

1MB.  bait  waa  found  to  be  greatly  inferior 

to  our  own  Avenger,  and  before  tha  end  of 

the  war  all  BrItUh  carriers  ware  equipped 

with  Asaagara.  daatgnad  and  hottt  hy 

United  Btatao  Mavy.    Aa  for  dtwa 

whieh  proved  to  be  the  moat  aflaoMaa  carrier 

Brttlah  had  aoMa^  aJihiM  imm  or  i 
While  tha  Qattod  Stalao  Mavy  waa  davetoptttg 
thia  waapoa.  from  IBM  oa.  and  tha  Lux twaffe 
waa  foUowtng  far  bahtad  la  our  tracks,  tha 
Royal  Air  l^rea  amda  tha 

mat  thia  type  of  attach  «m  tnrfarUva 


Oorpa  raaehad  a  sfHir  donctalon:  but  ba- 

trol  we  were  able  to  proceed  with  the  develop, 
ment  af  tha  aktlla  and  equlpaaant  necaaaary 
for  diva  bi—hing  aad  so  bring  tt  to  tha  high 
stage  of  aflbettvanesa  wblcb  made  it  of  such 
incaletihibly  great  value  during  tbe  war. 

(d>  So  far  as  tbe  Army  Cooperation  Com- 
mand, which  waa  aaalgnad  tha  mission  of 
•opportlng  ground  forrea.  was  ouncerned. 
the  sltnatloo  waa  even  worse  than  the  Ifavy*a. 
The  Boyal  Air  l^vce  bad  prodaeed  no«  oaa 
single  aircraft  suitable  for  grouad-forca 
port,  and  In  fact,  the  entire  orgaalaation 
teifalf  oa  paper.  Tbe  general  plan  had  bean 
that  gumnd-force  support  would  be  drawn 
from  tbe  mass  of  Fighter  and  Bomber  Com- 
mand aircraft,  but  in  tbe  event  tt  eoon  de- 
veloped that  not  only  were  these  aircraft  iMJt 
tultabfe  for  the  purpoae.  but  tb«  ptlota  lacked 
any  adequate  training  or  interest  to  equip 
them  fnr  tha  taak.  Aa  a  result  British  ground 
forcee  throogboaC  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
in  Prvttm,  Hbrway.  and  Crete,  were  forced  to 
fight  wtth  neither  air  cover  nor  atr  support. 
Tha  inaaaliiiiiii  results  are  history. 

So  much  for  the  end  results  of  30  years 
cantraltaed.  dictatorial  control  of  military 
alrrraft  dealgn  and  production.  If  Indeed 
tbia  unified  production  resulted  tn  any  mon- 
etary saving  during  that  time  I  am  quite 
sm«  that  such  saving  waa  wtped  out  many 
times  over  by  the  awful  military  losaea 
which  resulted  from  Inadequate  Navy  aad 
Army  support  aircraft  la  tha  early  yeara  of 
tbe  war. 

Tha  Muna  unbalance  which  I  have  de- 
scribed In  terms  of  nutterlal  development 
was  apparent  in  the  over-all  statua  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  atr  force.  I  be- 
Ilava  theaa  dlaeropaacles  were  Inherent  In 
tha  nrgaiilitliiii  and  mission  oo  which 
tha  eoaeapi  of  a  unified  air  force  Is  baaed. 
Tha  prhaary  taak  of  an  air  force  la  to  pro- 
vide air  power  and  on  such  a  baaia  what  wa 
may  term  pure  air  power  will  always  grav- 
iute  to  a  poeltton  of  higher  prafereiioa 
than  atr  poaar  deatgaed  for  uae  aa  a  part 
of  the  ptNnMI  and  aaa  arma.  CerUlnly  this 
Is  what  ocuiured  In  *'*f«fr^  As  of  IMI 
the  air  forem  were  organlnrd  generally  aa 
followa: 

(a)  The  Fighter  Command:  Ttila  repre- 
sented tha  cream  and  the  crovmlag  effort 
of  tha  antlra  tu^.    Ita  mttaioa  ww  tha  da-> 


Id  over  a  long 
given  top  prefer  auca 
and  funda  The 
ambltloua  Boyal  Air 
with  tha  Fighter 
tt»  thia  force 
for  merit  and  out- 
reault,  the  best  of 
tha  Air  Form  paraoeacl  gravttatad  to  tha 
Flghtar  Ownmaad.  and  tha  moaft  rapM  davet- 
opment  of  taetMa  and  advanced  thinking 
ware  ooeoantratcd  there  The  reauit  was 
a  highly  affective  force  which  paid  valuable 
dlvldeoda  In  the  CKttlstt  BnCUa  of  Britain. 
But  I  think  it  tmpatlHM  to  noto  that  this 

flghtar  atgaatoattaaa  ha  tha  Army  Air 
•■d  tha  Nary:  only,  unlike  our  own  fighter 
fovMa.  tt  WM  developed  at  the  ezpenaa  of 
rather  than  tn  eoojuctloa  with  the  othar 
typm  nsrsssary  to  make  up  a  balanced  mQl- 
tary  force. 

<b|  Tha  Bnmbir  nwiniaaiid:  Thia  waa  sec- 
ond la  prafcraaea  oaly  to  tha  Fighter  COm- 
both  la  material  and  personnel. 
repreaented  the  con- 
of  oAaalva  air  pcm»r.  and  fGUowing 
M  Battla  of  Brttalh.  for  a 
long  parted  coastltdMff  pwlkallj  tta  only 
offensive  weapop  wtthla  tha  BtltliB  eapabOl- 
tlm.  Bven  so,  tt  had  adM^ad  ao  amay  yaara 
o*  •  aaooad-rtta  pwmuu  that  tt  rvquired 
nearly  4  yeara  of  ateanuoua  efltrl  after  tha 
outbreak  of  tbe  war  before  the  Bomber  Com- 
aaad  waa  ahia  to  oaouat  a  raaUy  eOactlva 
attnaB. 
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(e>  The  Coastal  Command:  Its  mlssior\s 
Included  overwater  raooBBattaance.  protect- 
Uon  of  shipping,  antiaalaaaiiiii  warfare  and 
attacks  on  enemy  shipping  and  naval  forces. 
Thaaa  missjoiu.  it  will  be  noted,  are  those 
which  In  our  osm  organization  are  the  func- 
tion of  naval  aircraft,  both  sea-  and  land- 
based.  They  are  ootalde  of  the  field  of  what 
may  be  tenaed  pure  'ir  power.  Holding 
at  best  a  third-rate  position  of  preference 
in  the  scheme  of  a  separate  and  united  air 
force,  the  Coaatal  Cocninina  entered  the 
var  poorly  equipped,  as  I  h^ve  previously 
■filart.  landaquate  In  siae,  aad  nuinn^d  by 
p^UTT***^  who  bad  not  been  trained  prop- 
erly for  operations  In  sea  warfare  This  lat- 
ter drfect  became  glaringly  evident  early 
tn  tba  war,  and  in  1940  In  an  abortive  at- 
itoea^  ensate  for  this  mistalLe.  cpera- 
of  the  Coastal  Conunand  was 
transferred  from  the  tioyal  Air  Force  ut  the 
Admiralty.  Thia  attempt  at  reform,  how- 
ever, occurred  a  great  many  year  too  late 
and  was  only  a  partial  solution.  It  was  not 
possible  to  ovarcome  the  inherent  handicap 
of  years  of  separation  from  tbe  Navy,  new 
to  make  up  for  the  laclc  of  proper  training 
and  understanding  of  naval  warfare  on  the 
part  of  Royal  Air  Force  officers  who  manned 
the  Coaatal  Command  Nor  did  the  Navy. 
after  years  of  being  denied  their  can  shore- 
based  aircraft,  have  aviators  or  other  per- 
aonnel  competent  to  take  over  these  duties. 

(d)  The  Fleet  Air  Arm:  After  20  years 
under  the  control  of  the  Air  Force.  U  was 
ytmwi^tmM  back  to  the  Navy  in  the  sckrlng  of 
li>38.  Just  8  months  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  This  did  not  ooiisist  of  all  types 
of  aircraft  reqiitred  hy  the  Navy,  but  only 
of  carrier-  and  ship-based  aircraft,  and  a 
BMahaum  of  shore  air  staUons  for  their  sup- 
port. I  have  already  described  the  atrcjaft 
with  which  this  Fleet  Air  Arm  waa  equipped. 
The  pexsonnrt  situation  was  no  better. 
Throughout  tlM  period  of  control  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  aaslgnment  to  naval  duty  was 
eonsldocad  aa  little  lietter  than  punishment 
tjy  nsaat  apang  Air  Force  officers  I  quota 
bcre  IromTT^rttlsh  naval  publication  which 
reviewed  the  subject; 

"Sen-ice  with  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  was  usually 
for  2  years.  It  was  allowed  to  count  as  for- 
eign service,  sven  in  home  waters.  Officers 
lost  many  of  their  shore  allowances  while 
IM  1 1 1 1^  in  it,  thus  assuring  its  unpopularity 
attifiin£  tlMm.  Having  once  serred  his  2  years. 
It  waa  unoraal  for  even  a  long -service  officer 
vtar  to  aerve  in  it  again,  so  that  the  time  and 
oOort  spent  la  tralixlng  him  waa  lost  to  the 
Vavy  forever.  Under  this  system  it  was  obvl- 
oualy  Impoaalble  for  the  Navy  ever  to  train 
younger  oflcers  in  naval  aviation  to  fill  the 
higher  poaltlcns;  later  this  became  obvious 
whan  the  Air  Ministry  had  to  nominate  offl- 
can  aa  wtng  eommandns  of  carrters  who 
were  without  ptevtous  sea  experience  This 
Is  in  no  way  to  b-ltttle  the  excellent  work 
done  by  many  wing  cemmanders  and  squad- 
ron leaders,  BAF.  who  served  as  senior  air 
ofBcers  tn  aircraft  carriers,  but  there  waa 
not  sufficient  continuity,  there  were  divided 
layaittaa»  aad  no  provlston  was  being  ir.ade 
•vtteflrtVe-  Few,  if  any.  Air  Force  officers 
would  ba  pcapared  to  jecpardtr*  their  careers 
by  conthnaoua  8er%'ice  with  the  Navy  even  If 
the  Air  Mtnlacry  would  allow  it. 

"The  Admiralty,  continually  prodded  by 
the  II  1 1  mil  1 1  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
prlaetpal  flecm.  made  several  attempts  to 
hava  tBa  whola  question  reviewed,  but  with- 
out success.  The  Pr.me  Minister  eventually 
ordered  that  the  subject  was  not  again  to  be 
broached.  Naturally,  the  situation  was  not 
hidden  from  the  amblUous  ycung  naval  offi- 
cer who,  having  selected  the  Navy  as  his  ca- 
reer, became  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  spe- 
cialising in  a  branch  whose  future  appeared 


When  after  ao  years  of  muDllng  and  neg- 
lect the  Navy  waa  given  back  control  of  ita 
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own  Atr  Arm  tta  condltton  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  being  at  least  15  years  tiwhkad  0m 
own  in  devetopntent.     And  6  months 
the  war  t}urst  upon  It. 

One  of  tbe  most  serious  hyprodaeta  of  thia 
system  was  tbe  lack  of  kno^fMlia  ot  tha 
capahliltles  and  IttnttBaonaaf  atlatlon  on 

This  WS8  the  InevHaMa  ranfft  of  tbdr  hatng 
deprived  as  young  uffh  iiis  of  the  opportuatty 
either  to  parttdpate  in  the  employnaent  of 
aviation  or  to  aerve  as  actiial  aviators  and  so 
to  acquire  an  Intimate  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandinf  of  aviation.  Conaequeitty.  aa 
senior  conunanders,  even  when  tha  Plaet  Air 
Arm  was  returned  to  tha  llOTy  and  tha 
Coastal  Command  placed  ontfv  thalr  opara- 
tional  control,  they  lacked  tka  haeBground  to 
enable  them  to  use  tbdr  air  fonm  affecavx^ly. 
Many  of  the  disasters  whieh  overtook  tha 
Kitlsh  Navy  during  tha  war  may  ba  traced 
to  this  lack  of  badipaCBaB. 

<e)  Tbe  Army  CooparattOD  Oomaaand :  Tha 
portion  of  the  Rojal  Air  Force  assigned  tha 
tmk  of  furnishing  support  to  the  ground 
forces  was,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  even 
worse  off  than  tbe  Fleet  Air  Arm.  It  was 
essentlaUy  a  paper  organization,  and  what 
personnel  were  aarigaed  to  it  were  tbe  left- 
overs from  all  of  the  prevKmaly  Mated 
mands.  It  was  totally  ineffaetlve 
out  the  first  4  years  of  tbe  war. 

(f )  The  final  element  of  the  RAP '  _ 
tlon  was  the  Training  Command.  This  com- 
mand was  well  organiaed  and  reasonably  well 
equipped  to  produce  pilots,  air  crewmen,  azjd 
meclwnics  for  the  Royal  Air  Fortse  How- 
ever, the  scheme  of  unification  provided  that 
all  personnel  for  service  with  the  Navy  and 
Army  elements  shoxxld  also  be  trained  by  thia 
command.  This  system.  fWMn  the  standpoint 
of  the  Navy  and  Army,  had  the  fatal  dafact 
that  not  only  the  technical  tralalns  glwen 
btrt  also  the  military  training,  tactical  view- 
points and  esprit  de  corps  Imparted  to  tha 
students  during  this  hapreaalonable  stage 
was  strongly  slanted  to  Royal  Air  Fsrce  con- 
cepts. Inevitably  the  young  studetiU  came 
to  look  on  the  Air  Force  as  the  only  deslrahla 
amigiiiiii  111  upon  •n^duatlon  and.  In  fact,  it 
became  th»  general  paaettea  that  'amy  tha 
lower  standlBg  sUMteato  tmra  aaalgnad  to  fly- 
ing duties  with  the  Navy  end  Armv.  A  at 
ber  of  thoughtful  British  naval  of 
to  me  their  opinion  that  the  denial  to  tha 
Navy  of  the  right  to  train  students  to  tha 
Navy  standarda  and  partlcularlaed  require- 
ments was.  In  the  long  run,  an  even  mora 
sertotK  handicap  than  tbe  Navy's  Inability  to 
secure  piupnilj  designed  aircraft  and  eqxilp- 
ment.  I  ua  atrongly  Inclined  to  agree  with 
thta  view.  If  aviation  tralnlag  laaiuded  only 
the  training  of  a  student  to  By  an  airpiana 
it  would  undoubtedlv  be  qutte  feaatble  and 
satlafaeaory  to  eoaibine  the  aviatloo  training 
of  aB  flV^Maaa.  to  actual  fact,  howaaar.  the 
task  of  a  tralnlag  wgaiilmroa  mmttochala 
not  only  the  taadtfng  af  flying  aBMty  hut 
training  In  tha  taetlea.  tha  particular  aaimary 
requirementa  aad  tb»  aaprlt  de  oorpa  of  tha 
organizatloti  in  which  be  ts  to  serve.  So  long 
as  these  differ  for  the  different  arms  it  is 
aaaantiai  that  each  service  control  its  own 
training,  particularly  in  the  early  stages. 

In  retroopect,  the  situation  which  I  have 
outlined  was  the  logical  and  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  unified  control  of  the  military  air 
resources  of  Great  Britain  being  aaslgned  to 
the  RAF  m  1919.  By  the  very  nature  of  seg- 
regation of  aviation  under  an  air  commander, 
the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were  neg- 
lected in  favor  of  the  so-called  pure  air 
power.  The  proof  of  the  piidding  is  appal- 
lingly evident  in  the  history  oi  the  first  3 
years  of  the  war.  In  the  Norwegian  campaign 
the  lack  of  carrier-based  air  power,  either 
oCensive  or  defensive,  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Britlah  Navy  either  to  Intercept  the 
German  Invasion  or  lo  support  the  ground 
forces  landed  there  to  oppom  It.     Without 


this  air-naval  support,  which  eould  not  ba 
for  by  tha  Air  Fat 
which  oecurrad  waa  a 

ecnclusian.  Tn  FnaMa^  la  11 MK-  Hbm 
completely  failed  to  raralah  thn  air 
whk:h  might  have  enabled  the 
to  check  the  German  drive.  Agate,  defeat 
waa  the  logical  result.  In  Crete,  the  fdlow- 
ttaa  Mavy  had  no  effecttva  carrtar 
■  pomor  to  tbe  area.  wMak 
of  the  RAF  aehters  Lack- 
ing thts  air  poaar.  tha  naval  forces  were  in- 
effective to  oppoae  an  tavaakm.  and  ani:al*er 
humiliating  and  c^paaaiaa  defeat  aaa  Inev- 
itable. At  BtoBapava  tta  naval  power  repre- 
aented by  the  Prinee  of  Wales  and  tbe  Ae- 
pabe.  which  with  proper  air  support  might 
entire  Malays  invasion, 
by  unopposed  Japanese 
alreraft.  Thereafter  the  'ail  of  Singapore 
w'th  its  appalling  consequences  oo  the  course 
e!  the  war  waa  oaly  a  matter  of  un^  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  the  British  Navy's  lack 
ot  suitable  aircraft  and  properly  trained  air 
lel  to  eixnbat  the  submarine  resulted 
Lstic  losaea  of  ships  and  lives  and 
gthaatm  of  the  war.  aad  vary 
la  a  fatal  lom  «f  aontrol  of 
the  Atlaxttle  aaa  Maaa.  This  allaatlen  was 
not  finally  mvad  uatU  the  Amartcaa  Navy 
with  Its  naval  airpower  waa  aMe  to  aaaert 
ICaalf. 

As  I  have  said  before.  It  ta  probatde  that 
In  IflBB  tta  questii-in  cxtnsidered  by  the  Bal- 
four eoanaittee  seemed  Largely  academic  to 
tbe  general  public  and  ixjssibiy  to  a  con- 
siderable ntmaber  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  have  no  doubt  that  Air  Marshal 
Trwaetaed  aad  the  other  enthusiasts  who 
so  vfganNMly  urged  unification  of  all  air 
under  s  aeparate  air  force  at  that  time  were 
slneere  In  their  beliefs  as  to  the  wi«lom  of 
their  course,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  imified  control  and  yet  those  decisions 
led  Inexorably  to  the  disasters  of  Norway. 
France,  Crete,  and  Singapore,  and  tbe  near 
disaster  ctf  the  Atlantic.  In  contrast,  we 
can  be  thankful  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Mor- 
row Board  and  the  Members  of  the  Congreaa 
who  supported  our  recommendations  for  the 
balanced  air,  air-land,  and  air-sea  power. 
Application  of  those  principles  eruibled  ua 
to  defeat  the  sutxnarlne  in  the  Atlantic, 
transport  and  support  our  ground  forcaa 
overseas,  ard.  finally,  by  our  magnificently 
equipped  and  trained  carrier-  and  land-based 
naval  air  forces,  to  carr\-  tbe  war  5.000  niles 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  Japanese  oomelajad. 

raiT  n 

I  oome  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  ststg 
ment.  which  is  concerned  with  problems  tf 
training  involved  in  the  proposal  to  transfer 
tha  functions  of  antisubmarine  warfare,  fleet 
1 1  iiBiiialmsiii  r  and  protection  of  shipping 
by  laiMl-baaed  nami  aircraft  to  tha  now 
Army  Air  Force.  X  mnphaslae  tha  training 
Btpvft  beciiaa  I  ski  jsresently  serving  aa 
Director  of  Avtettoa  Training  in  the  OOke 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons.  and  in  tbe 
event  that  s\ich  transfer  were  effected  this 
problem  would  be  my  Immediate  concern. 
Becavae  al  this,  I  am  naturally  giving  tha 
matttr  ooaaMerable  thought  and  study. 

It  is  a  litUe  difficult  to  be  entirely  specific 
because  the  proposal  itself  is  so  broad  and 
nebulous  as  to  leave  many  questions  un- 
answered. As  a  basis  fCM-  consideration  and 
discussion.  I  have  been  forced  to  make  cer- 
tain assumptions,  which  I  set  forth  below: 
(a)  Aircraft  units  assigned  the  functions 
of  overwater  reconnaissance,  submarine  war- 
fare, escort  of  shipping,  and  fleet  support 
will  be  under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Navy;  Thia  la  so  basic  that  it  appears  to  me 
to  require  no  discussion.  May  I  remind  tbe 
corYunittee  that  one  of  tlie  first  steps  taken 
by  the  British  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  to  place  the  coastal  command  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  the  Admiralty. 
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abov*  an 

only  bs  prrf  onncd 

tratasd  aiul  aircraft 

tlMpur- 

atrcraft 
»C7  In  this 
tralnlnc  azmI 
Wt  bav*  Men  tta« 
hf  tbs  British  Nary 
o«  ttosBoyal  Air  Foic* 
to  psfsotUMl  aailcn« 
la  carefully  fol- 
I  aa  eoaTtaesd  tbat  do  satlafactcry 
■•■M  of  training  anong  ttasas  panocmsl  can 
ba  adklsvad.  I  bars  In  mlad  not  only  tha 
Initial  tralnlnc  of  Junior  pcraotmal  dxirtng 
•■■  M«r  c<  tfuty  with  thssi  «nMs  but  also 
xt  that  mot*  sanlor  aehalona 
bf  oSmm  wttb  pranous  exprn- 
tfpa  flC  work.  TUs,  in  effect. 
raquliea  that  a  esrtain  pvoportloa  of  tta  oC- 
Aean  initially  ■■Until  to  this  part  of  tba 
preaant  Army  Air  Perce  continue  In  such 
dotlss  throwgihmit  thair  acttee  careara. 

tory  to  tlM  Nary:  Tfcis  Is  a  etvoUary  of  tba 
It  statad  above.  I  have  ijsacrtbsd 
vhleh  grew  tip  In  ib»  Aoyal  Atr 
of  sHigBtBg  to  tba  Plaet  Air  Arm  and 
the  Army  Oooyaratloa  Command  only  the 
lass  ilssfiatils  oMeera.  and  I  am  eoonnced 
Mm*  thu  psnUekna  tendency  Is  so  nattiral 

at 

It  win  be  iwiillirily  tagatnlMfl  that  the 
above  proetrtoaa  wUl  be  dlstaauful  to  the 
Army  Air  Fores  and  dlAcult  gf  adnUniatra* 
,  X  aaa  oooTtPOSd  tbat  they 
for  tba  pra«oe> 

k^  nM  bilw tt  tba  Hbvy 

li  to  ba  aspiliid  of  Ita 
Ovtalaly  tf  wo 

tba  •rttlab  (and  Oerman)  expe- 
tblilitnM. 

Mils  of  the  above  aasumptkms  I 
a  study  of  tba  tralntog 
to  Inaugurau  and  oontlnoo  tba ' 
Ito  of  the  f unetloaa  now  pmiurisd  by 
bnsad  naraJ  aircraft  to  what  la  now  the  Army 
Air  l^>rce  Starting  with  itandard  Army- 
paraoonal.  I  have  outlined  In  detail  a 
program  for  ptlou  and  ttgbt  crewa 
tor  tpor-eni^  and  ttMB-aaglaa  atrenft  to 
■■tobara  now  oparmtad  by  tba  Mavy  aa  ewr- 
WMltf  provldsd  by  eoogitoilonal  appmpru- 
It  prorKm  spacSallasd  training  for 
paracoinel  over  and  abdre  the  training 
tbsy  bate  recalTed  to  fit  them  (or  duty 
te  tb»  bwnbar  commands.  In  order  to  give 
tbam  tba  minimum  proficiency  required  (or 
tba  nnval  tasks.    Thia  training  most  tnctadt 


use  of  depth  cbargoa. 
and  special  weapons,  rec- 
ognltJoB  of  iblpa  aiul  •ubmsrtnaa.  naval  tae- 

tolllarttotlatt  wtthrib^teavd  proMdMrss  nae« 

amary  flora 

atr-surfboa 

matter*  not 

funrtloos.     I 

Initial  group  at  air- 

f«br»  about  10  S 

•M.  Mctuatva  of 

MMl  pay  Mbaistenre  and 

MgoesBal.     'Ttifrf»"rr    a 
|^l|KMHary  to 
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ta  tbat  to  train  only  tba 
paraonnal  would  re- 
nt a  oa«  «(  ftiott.- 
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to  be  eonUnued  at  an  settmated  cost  of  about 
$12,000,000  per  year.  This  does  not  Include 
ground  malntenttiH*^  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel, vbo.  n  to  aawimart.  would  be  providad 
by  tba  praaant  Army  Atr  Pcrea  to  meat  tba 
for  thlssorvlee. 
I  wWi  to  make  It  dear  tbat  the  coata  man- 
tkmad  above  do  not  ropreeent  merly  a  transfer 
of  ftmds  from  naval  to  Air  Force  appropria- 
wlth  no  net  increase  of  coat  to  the  Gov- 
t.  The  •17,123.000  cited  as  initial  cost 
would  ba  over  and  abota  any  expense  of  both 
■errloaa  aa  now  Liiballlliil  Of  the  $12,000.- 
000  par  yaar  laip^iail  for  replacement  traln- 
inf.  I  wltmirtt  tbat  at  least  half  and  poaslbly 
two-thirds  would  repreeent  a  net  increase 
over  present  costs  of  both  services,  since  it 
wookl  ba  necaasary  for  the  Navy  to  contlnua 
Itt  training  program  for  tba  ssaplane  squad- 
rooa  remaining  under  tto  oootroL  Thus,  we 
WBWid  bava  two  pafalM  training  prugiania 
for  the  same  fonotlon.  and  the  unnaeoaaary 
duplication  would  result  In  unneceesary  ex- 
pense. 

In  addition  to  Air  Force  personnel.  I  con- 
aldar  it  a  matter  of  vital  bnportanoe  that  a 
eartaln  number  of  naval  ottcara  llkswlae  be 
traUMd  In  theae  dutlea  and  serve  as  active 
aviators  with  the  Air  Force  unlu  involved. 
If  this  is  not  dons  It  Is  only  a  qxieeUon  of 
before  there  are  no  naval  oAcers  with 
nt  intimate  background  and  cxperi- 
in  thla  particular  type  of  operaUons  to 
guide  naval  poUdea  and  requlremenU.  Once 
this  occura  wa  wUl  find  ouraalvea  In  precisely 
tiie  position  laacbsd  by  the  British  Uavy.  that 
is,  without  ofBcers  in  the  command  and  flag 
ranks  with  personal  knowledge  and  back- 
ground (or  this  important  function  of  avia- 
tion. Whan  this  occura.  abaoluu  divorce  of 
the  Navy  and  tba  shore  baaed  aircraft  on 
wbleb  tt  dspoiMls  la  a  (act.  aa4  can  only  be 
changed  by  kmg  years  o(  rebaOdtag. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  give  the 
liiHirsealnn  that  the  eoets  I  have  mentioned 
above  isprsaant  more  than  a  part,  perbapa 
a  minor  part,  of  the  total  cost  Involved.  The 
aircraft  ucad  to  perform  the  fvnctlona  we 
la  #Ml^ad  and  devel- 
r  tba  povpoae.  as  are  the 
naval  land-based  aircraft  at  preeent.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  disastrous  course  followed 
by  the  British,  ths  Navy  must  continue  this 
design  and  davalnpaBMit.  aean  though  the 
aircraft  and  •qvtfmmH  aiw  •vantually  pro- 
by  the  Air  Force.  The  ooat  of  such  a 
this  is  outside  at  my  tmmartlata 
knowledge  and  my  preeent  duties,  but  I  sm 
It  wiU  not  be  negligible.  As  ex- 
I  dto  the  reeults  of  preliminary 
lade  by  tba  Bureau  of  Ordnnnea  and 
tba  Bureau  of  Aaronautlca  as  to  aoala  to  tba 
Nary  In  eaaa  of  tba  propoaad  transfer : 

(a)  AiliMtlonal  coat  of  fomlahing  special 
owtnanca  abop  equipment,  raquirad  for  main- 
tananea  of  antlaubmarlne  and  other  spedal- 
tmd  naval  weapona  required  for  Army  Air 
Force  unlto  asalgnad  naval  dutlss.  $4.000.$4$. 

(b)  Deeign  of  new  alreraft.  technical  llal- 
aoB.  oparattoDal  development  and  teeearcb 
(addttloonl  coat),  $l.lS8.6i0  par  year. 

I  empbiMim  that  tbeae  are  but  ex- 
snd  by  no  meana  a  complete  com- 
pUatton  of  the  addlUonal  coeU  Involved. 

Z  bava  been  speaking  bsce  In  tarma  of 
mooay  eoau  invotvad  In  tba  propoaad  trans- 
fer of  fuaeUOBa  now  performed  by  naval 
land-bnaad  bVlBtlon  to  the  Army  Air  Force. 
Important  and  tangible  though  thcee  coaU 
may  be.  the  suma  mentioned,  even  multiplied 
a  btindredfold.  will  be  insignificant  if  tt 
davalopa  that  by  (oUowing  in  the  footatepa 
of  tba  British  we  incur  the 
for  faulty  organlaatloix.  Tba  ananelnl 
of  such  defmia  m  tba  Ivttlab  suflwad  ta 
Itawnf .  Cn$a.  and  8bip9om  are  indeed  tra- 
ibwiitnw;  bvl  tba  trua  ooalB  cannot  be  eetl> 
BMted  In  toroH  of  money  alone,  and  may 
wail  laad  to  ultimate  national 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAaaACHuarrrs 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BVBHKNTATIVB8 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
at  thia  particular  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  for  Increased  Federal 
spending  rather  than  reducing  the  costs 
of  government.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  story  of  public  re- 
action to  the  pnndplt  of  economy  'n 
the  Hoover  refoims  as  so  lucidly  set 
forth  In  the  article  I  append  hereto  by 
Max  K.  Oilstrap.  chief  of  the  central 
news  bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor : 

OBAM  aooTs  BAIL  aoovxx  sxroaiia 
(By  Max  K.  OUstrap) 

Chicaoo. — It  has  caught  fire  at  the  gram 
roots.  Knthtisiasm  for  the  Hoover  reforms, 
fanned  by  enlightenment,  la  sweeping 
throiigh  th«  States. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
National  Citizens  Committee,  toid  members 
of  the  nilnots  Cltiaens  Committee  tbat 
growing  Interest  in  the  Hoover  report  haa 
brougbt  forth  2.000  favorable  editorials  a 
week  in  ths  Nstion's  press.  Less  than  one- 
half  doaan  papers  have  oppoaed  the  plan 
to  reorganise  the  esacutlve  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  Hoover  report  la  leading  In  importanea 
In  mall  received  by  Congressmen.  Governors 
meeting  at  Colorado  Spring.  Colo.,  unan- 
Imoualy  endorsed  the  general  objectives  of 
tba  rnmmlaalnii.  Labor  support  has  been 
assorad  by  FhUip  Murray.  CIO  chieftain, 
through  Jamee  Carey,  secretary -treastirer  of 
CIO.  and  by  William  Green,  he^  of  AFL. 
More  than  600  college  presidents  have  of- 
fered to  serve  on  oommlaBftan  oommittaaa. 

State  citlmna'  commlttam  bava  been  eat 

forma.    A  nucloaa  for  iwrnmlttam  has  baan 
formed  In  90  other  Statea. 

FatrioUc  etttasas  reallae  that  helping  tba 
Boover  Commlmlon  put  over  its  ohjectlvm 
means  helping  save  the  country  an 
$fi0.000.000.000  in  the  nest  10  or  » 
Mora  important,  it  maana  strUclng  a  tre- 
mendous blow  for  aSelancy,  economy,  and 
good  government,  which  coostltutee  a  form 
of  Insurance  for  national  prosi>erlty  and  se> 
curtty. 

nilnota  and  IJimasbUsUti  are  out  in  front 
in  efforts  to  aroum  tntarsst  in  the  Hoover 
report.  When  the  NaUonal  ClUxens'  Com- 
mittee tossed  the  ball  to  the  SUtaa.  $0  mi- 
nolaans  who  had  served  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
it  Into  a  huddle.  Quickly  they 
f-flre  plays. 

With  Frank  Bane,  executive  director  of  the 
CouncU  of  State  Governments,  as  chairman 
to  call  the  signals,  they  began  to  move  to. 
ward  their  goal;  a  committee  in  every  alaatato 
town  and  county  by  the  year's  and.  Tbay 
first  sat  down  with  educators  axul  prepared 
study  material  on  the  fundamantala  of  good 
government.  Soon  telephonea  began  to  trill 
over  the  State  in  offlcee  of  labor,  civic,  agri- 
cultural. rellgkniB.  veteran,  and  women's  or- 
ganlxaUona.  "How  about  appolnttng  a  : 
bar  of  your  organlmtkm  to  our  Stato 
mltteer*  they  aakad.    "Fine"  came  the 


Whan  aomaosM  ralsad  an  objection  to  some 
part  of  the  Hoover  report,  the  committee 
explained  that  they  were  not  asking  everyone 
to  ba  in  favor  of  all  the  reoonuseodatlons; 
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ihay  were  asking  people  to  participate  In 
rk  for  tba  o«er-aU  ob)ecUves. 
Groups  ware  sbown  hew  to  form  Hoover 
of  their  owa.  They  were  re- 
to  prWMnt  St  least  one  program  a 
explaining  the  CommisBicn's  work.  In- 
ktlonal  materlAl  vas  patterned  to  ap- 
peal to  pttnilm  groupe. 

Mr.  Baae  said:  "We  make  it  our  bxislness 
$a  talk spacliica:  to  convince  people  that  Gov- 
kt  aosneace  elae  s  business,    that 
fcs  an  org&nuced   a^erury   estab- 
far  asiitu  to  the  stociLhol<lers  in  the 


committee  speakers  are  gladly  glv- 
b^  S   months  of   thieir   time    to   explaining 
tba  Boover   Beport.     Financial    support    for 
tttee  is  being  sought  through 
with   thousands  of   commu- 
ntty 

^Ma  tram  betpJyg  the  Hrcver  Commission. 
State  oammAttaas  are  encouraging  hundreds 
of  tbowaaaitfs  of  people  to  become  construc- 
tlvsiy  aod  ineeillgently  interested  In  gtrv- 
ISkcy  could  well  set  a  piattern  for 
ition  of  atlzens  in  other  con- 
efforts. 

Or.  ^»»"— "^  believes  that  with  the  support 
given  by  tba  Btate  corDmittecs.  50  percent 
at  tiM  CoasflBttmam's  recommendatlona  will 
be  pot  into  eflect  within  14  years.  He  ex- 
pects that  85  to  90  percent  of  the  ^oposals 
may  be  adopted  in  3  or  3  years.  Less  than 
g  mmttba  a^O  Cbe  Hoover  Report  was  given 
of  enactment  by  many  of 
acalystA. 
to  put  through  the  recommended 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "will  result  in 
inilatiou.  deficit  financing,  a  heavy 
load,  and  a  business  depression.  .\nd 
,  Is  what  the  Russian  Potitburo  hopes  will 

dty  committees  have  a  key  part 
r  bt  tbw  success  ct  the  national  pro- 
Tbey  are  the  sinevtrs  of  national 
ill— gill  Thay  are  directed  from  the  na- 
beadquarters.  1421  Cheet- 
Fhlladeipbia. 
IS  traditiooaily  have  been  willing 
the  price  of  alert  vigilance  and  work 
heritage  of  freedoai  It  la  encour- 
of  common  sense  that  they 
to  pay  the  same  pnce  (or 
equally  laaportant  good  go%-emment. 

In  taUflsig  to  pursiie  a  more  vital  democ- 
racy, tbb  wm#B  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  be 

*^ntb  public  sentiment  nothing  can  fail; 
without  it  nothing  can  succeed." 


Cklifomia  Coafereace  Endorses  Towb- 
scadBiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAi.iroasru 
nt  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATXVBS 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Spealer.  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  J  A.  Ford, 
flirector  of  the  Townsend  Legislative  Bu- 
reau oX  Washington.  D  C  .  in  which  she 
letter  from  Dr.  Norman  W. 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  To^ii- 
8cnd  southern  California  headquarters 
in  Lag  Angeies.  Dr.  Pendleton  s  letter 
read  as  follows: 

It  la  my  plessTire  to  tnform  yoxi  that  the 
leglalstive    (nonpartisan)    ccmfer- 
gathered    Ui    Sute-wlde    conclave    at 
(SUte    Ccllegs    Audltcrtum).    Calif., 
andorsed   H.   K.  31S6. 


Z>legates  representing  the  list  aC  organl- 
sstions  enclosed,  all  voted  In  the  attrmative. 

The  organizations  represented  at  the 
Fresno  conference  included  a  large  num- 
ber of  labor  unions,  both  A.  P.  of  L.  and 
CIO,  and  numerous  lodges  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  together  with  farm 
organizations,  child-care  groups,  veter- 
ans' groups,  minority  nationality  groups, 
and  representatives  of  various  political, 
professional,  fraternal,  and  community 
organizations. 


Loyalty  of  the  Anerkaa  Nefro 
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HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  lassouKi 
IF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Thomas  W.  Young,  president  and  gea- 
eral  manager  of  the  Guide  Publisidac 
Co.: 

STATSMXNT  OF  THOKaS  W.  TOCWC 

My  name  is  Thomaa  W.  Young.  I  am  pres- 
ident and  general  manager  oi  the  Guide 
Publishing  Company.  Inc.,  pubUshers  of  the 
Journal  and  Guide,  a  weekly  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  85.000.  prlndpaily  tn  Vir- 
ginia aiid  North  CaroUna. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  tnatlaHim  ex- 
tended me  to  appear  before  thla  oaHmittee 
because  I  feel  very  strongly  the  need  for 
brio^ag  Into  proper  perspective  soma  of 
Uie  opbrtona  that  have  been  expressed  pub- 
licly coQcemtac  tba  lofalty  at  the  American 
Negro. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  the  mora  obvious  maniiesta- 
tions  of  the  Negro'a  loyalty.  Theae  have 
already  been  mentioned  here  by  others.  In- 
stead I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  tha  Amaiy  fijiimta- 
tion  upon  which  the  apprrtkanaloB  about 
the   loyalty   of  thia  group  reeta. 

Please  bear  this  in  mind  that  there  Is  bo 
evidence  on  record  of  tika  tfiayalty  to  their 
country  on  the  part  of  Negroea  generally. 
It  has  not  been  charged  even  that  thtfe 
have  been  overt  acta  by  Negroea  on 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  could  be 
On  the  other  band  the  entire  record  of  the 
American  Negro's  service  to  hla  country  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  In  which  Crisptis 
Attucks.  a  Bosti:)a  Negro,  was  among  the 
first  to  shed  their  blood  for  this  Nstion's  In- 
dependence down  to  the  recent  World  War 
n  In  which  members  of  this  group  played 
Important  and  heroic  roles  on  every  front, 
la  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  such  charges. 

That  record  and  the  contributions  of  the 
Negro  to  this  country  s  great  peacetime 
aclUevementB  should  render  unthinkable  any 
presumptions  of  Inconsistent  conduct  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  But  there  has  been 
expressed  a  dissent  by  one  who  has  at  least 
won  the  attention  of  those  for  whom,  and 
to  whom  he  now  purport*  to  speak.  .Vnd  it 
is  that  dissent  which  occupies  our  thinking 
today.  I  think  It  will  be  helpful  to  recog- 
nize that  simple  fact,  and  deal  with  It  directly 
and  specifically. 

What  baais,  if  any.  Is  there,  for  believing 
Paul  Robesor.  when  he  says  that  in  the  event 
of  a  war  alth  Russia  the  Negro  would  not 
fight  iur  his  country  against  the  Soviets? 


No  matter  how  strongly  we  may  believe  It 
is  false,  thst  statement  coming  from  Mr. 
Robescn  is  not  eaally  disposed  of.  His  own 
life  story  is  an  irapiratlon  to  ttM  humUa 
people  for  whom  iib:  R<  bcson  now  praawmaa 
to  speak  Whatever  else  we  might  think  of 
h:s  persf.nal  loyalties  !t  wculd  seem  highly 
improbable  that  Mr.  Robeson  emdd  te  wa>- 
falthmi  to  bis  own  people.      So  It  aHMt  1M 

Paris    carried    apprec^ahl*    wvl^t,    Iwwaear 
much  we  may  dislike  the  notion. 

Two  ilitn^  «an  be  painted  out  to  dis- 
credit that  sMtaMtnt.  fii  the  first  place.  Mr. 
Kubaann  ia  miw  ao  far  out  of 
Hero's  thinking  and  his  everydta^ 
tlkat  he  can  no  longer  speak  si 
about  or  for  the  race.  His  dia>aBt  tiawla 
and  hla  latter-day  preoccupattoaa  with  the 
of  the  Soviets  hsve  tarateen  the  bond 
occe  held  with  the  Negro  mind.  He  haa 
completely  rancved  himaelf  frosa 
at  the  Negro  group  In 
he  no  ItMJger  has  the  opportunity  to 
the  authority  to  sp^k  about  The 
alms  and  aspirations  and  rcaolutions  of  this 
group. 

The  plain  trath  abont  tSie  matter  Is  that 
in  his  Paris  declaration  Mr.  Robeson  has  done 
a  great  dlaao^lce  to  his  race-^ar  greater 
that  doiM  to  his  country.  And  if  Mr. 
not  recognise  the  Injisry  he  haa 
done  to  the  cause  at  tha ! 
try.  then  that  underscores  hla 
ti(Xi  as  a  repreaentauve  of  the  race.  And  If 
be  doaa  not  rseognlae  tha  inJ|tB7  he  has  done. 
he  moat  also  be  cognizant  of  the  extent  of 
hto  baCrayal  of  his  race  in  the  Intoest  of  the 
xxgm  CMsa  to  wtilch  he  now  devotee  himaelf. 
Bat  tba  siuifii  patat.  while  laaa  obvious. 
is  mofw  iM^pftd  In  arrtrtng  at  a  proper  per- 
■paillis  It  la  this:  The  Negro  in  this  omm- 
try  la  as  basically  American  as  any  ether  ele- 
ment of  the  population.  He  has  been  on 
the  soil  as  long;  he  has  fou'rht  to  protect 
and  pitaervt  its  liberties,  and  be  has  toiled 
to  help  build  the  Nation  diving  all  the  yeara 
(rf  our  history.  The  things  he  yearns  for 
and  strives  for  are  entirely  compatible  with 
the  aims  and  the  shibboleths  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  Benjamin  Prankiin  and  George  Wash- 
ington and  all  the  oth«»  who  helped  found 
thia  Nation. 

We  have  to  acknowledfe  that  in  some  re- 
soecta  our  democratic  processes  hsve  slowed 
down  or  faUed  temporarily  But  any  over- 
emphasis of  these  circumstances  obscures 
the  more  imjXMtant  fact  that  despite  Uiese 
occasional  reverses,  the  machinery  which  we 
in  this  country  have  emlwaced  fnr  the  reall- 
eatlon  <rf  our  declared  way  of  life  is  never- 
theleas  accomplishing.  hcwe\-er  slowly  the 
most  cherished  aspirations  of  the  Negro 
group  The  evidences  of  this  accomplish- 
ment are  everywhere,  aithoogb  tiMy  are  fre- 
quently ccmipted  by  the  miacarrfagBa  of  tha 
machinery. 

I  thinfc  tt  is  very  dear  that  what  the  Negro 
to  Oils  country  wants  is  simply  to  have  our 
democratic  machinery  fanctioning  prop- 
erly. We  do  net  want  to  throw  out  the 
framewca-k  of  our  present  plan  of  operation 
in  favor  of  another  that  has  never  been  ex- 
posed to  the  problems  which  frequently  bog 
down  our  machinery. 

The  dissatisfaction  so  often  shown  for  the 
manner  In  which  our  democratic  prccefcsea 
are  lunctioning  is  too  frequently  misunder- 
stood. And  a  few  opportunists  with  ques- 
tionable motives  have  exploited  this  to  the 
extent  that  it  now  becomes  ad%-lsable  to 
adopt  effective  countermeasures. 

We  have  tiiis  disadvantage  The  Commu- 
nists have  thrown  what  aniuunts  to  a  picket 
line  around  our  democratic  establishment. 
Aiul  we  are  observing  that  picket  line  with 
the  same  blind  reverence  that  Is  shown  to 
ail  othei-  picket  lines  in  this  cotmtry.  Bv- 
eryone  accepts  the  righteoufiness  of  the 
cause  of  the  pickets,  no  matter  how  unrea- 
sonable cr  how  wrong  it  may  be. 
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that 
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tbm  tram  emam  of  tlM 
lost  by  tba  dcfaolt  at  tboM  wlio 

tiM 
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iKnjittT     to    tb«    Unl««d 
kl«B.    ■•  IMM  BO  BMral  rlffht  to  ptam  tn 
Mv*  d  tbm  ilMiXM n 
to  advuM*  •  fonlVB  caVM  to 
«•  te««  no  rwU  lBt«r«Bt. 

It  li  my  firm  MMvtetlOB  that  te  tha  arw  of 
tha  Macro  piopla  IMi  talaa  wopliit  ta 
aa  wlfctHrfM  to 
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KXlEWaiOW  OP  REMARKS 


HON  FRANK  BUCHANAN 


mm 


or  pniiaTi.*A«u 

or 


ATXVM 


Mondag.  Jult  tl.  1949 

Mr.  BUCBAHAS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
mnriBMMi  eOBMnt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  tht  Appendix  of  the  Reco«b. 
I  Inctudc  therdn  three  editorials:  First. 
Th«  President's  Plan,  from  the  McKees- 
port  Oyiy  News.  July  13.  1949; 
A  PoMtieal  Strike,  from  the  Pit 
FMt-Oazette.  July  14.  1949:  third.  Im- 
passe tn  Steel,  from  the  New  York  Times. 
July  14.  1949. 

Praildent  Truman's  foecatt/ul  effort  to 
avert  a  aiatl  strike  ckmoiwtrataa  Uiat  It 
!■  not  nwiwary  for  the  OomuMnt  to 
crack  down  wMta  an  injunction  Just  about 
the  time  MOMbody  starts  the  cry  "na- 
tional innriwMj  " 

It  Truman  obiatned  a  60-day 
It  of  the  steel  strike  of  the 
dO  United  Steelworkers  by  attttac  up 
a  f •et'flndinf  pand  to  make 
dadons  for  Mttlenent  of  the 

the  board's  findings  are  not  blnd- 
on  either  party,  labor,  or  manage- 
nevertheless,  they  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  settlement  of  the  contro- 


The  editorials  follow: 

{rtom  tbm  Ml  Kaaapi.ii  I  (Pm  )  Dally  Neva  of 
ibtf  U.  IMBI 

ra  fiAM 

bappant.    tha 

lor  a 

ty- 
Taaiarday.  PraaMant  Ttuaan  Mad  to  i 
a 

ct  fNaaat  labor  iiimIismh  Mr  to 
daya  wblla  a  faat  dadtaf  beard  lirokat  into 
tb«  dlaputa. 

Tha  board.  txMapoaad  of  tbtaa 
by  him.  would  study  tba ' 
trovany.  and  Ala  tta 


it 


(, 


Tboa,  a 

whUa  a  baak:  Industry.  In  a  parted  of 

raadjttrtnwnt.  raau  m  danger  at  a 
wbMI  could  bave  a  dls- 
tba  l«atton. 
troubia  aow  la  quibbling.  Praaldant 
oaal.  aklrtad  tba  Taft- 
■artlay  Act  wbkrh.  IT  amployad,  wooM  parmlt 
tba  proclamation  of  a  national  anMrgcncy. 
tba  untnn  hatart  injunetlocM  and  a  fact-dnd- 
iDg  board  to  oparata  under  an  enforced  ex- 
tension of  the  contraeta. 

He  apparently  had  a  mbrtura  ot  politlca 
and  onion  preference  tn  mind.  By  nalnc 
Tart-Hartlay.  be  would  ba  in  a  pualthwi  of 
p^Tim^i  embarrasament.  In  Tlew  of  bla  futUe 
fight  against  the  measure  and  of  oppoaltlon 
to  tha  alalias  at  tha  onion  leaden  whom  ba 
hie  chief  supporters. 

can  be  considered  a  preliminary 
to  wftat  tol^i  bacomt  an  emergency,  naeaa- 
at  tha  Taft-Hartley  prorl- 
In  the  national  Intereat  it  should  be 
aeoaptad  aa  such.  Tha  Praaldent  unquaa- 
tkmably  ta  in  a  tight  spot. 

By  rafuatng  to  go  along  the  big  steal  pro- 
to  have  forgotten  that.  In  thla 
It  bahoovM  all  factlona  to 
a  aoto^MtoMB  If  poaalbla.     Instead  of 
to  a  compromise,  they  have  struck 
at  the  Praaldent  in  a  manner  which  un- 
doubtedly buru. 

'Tbay  have  advlaed  bha  that  Taft-Hartley 
atUl  Is  tha  law  of  tba  buad  and  applicable  to 
tha  praaant  situation.  Tbay  are  right,  of 
conrsa.  But  there  is  a  qxjaatfcm.  S  days  be- 
fore the  strike  date,  whether  being  right  ta 
mure  proper  than  being  aanalbie. 

Tba  Praaldent  s  requastad  60-days'  delay 
baa  a  ***»n^^  of  aaeeaedliig  if  for  no  other 
rsaaoa  than  that  tloM  MaoU  bolda  tha  potan- 
Ualttlaa  cf  agraamant.  It  should  be  tried. 
Certainly  It  should  not  ba  quibbled  away 
when  It  stands  as  the  only  real  hope  at  avert- 
ing the  hardshlpa  of  a  staei  shut-down  In  a 
dallcata  era  in  which  cnmmon  aanaa.  coopera- 
tion, and  harmony  are  ritally  wasntlal 

I  Prom  the  Pltuburgh  ( Pa. )  Poat-Oaaetu  of 
July  14.  1»49| 

a  rouTtCAi.  araiKx 

CnUl  yeatarday  we  had  supposed  that  the 
dispute  between  the  United  Stcelworkers  and 
tha  steel  Industry  was  economic.  Now,  how- 
CTar.  It  appears  to  ba  largely  a  poUtical  strug- 
gle over  tha  Taft-Hartley  labor  law. 

The  union,  we  beUaTa.  would  have  bean 
wise  simply  to  have  accepted  Mr.  Truman's 
propoaal  that  the  strike  be  poatponed  for  60 
days  while  a  fact-finding  board  went  into 
the  altuation.  That  would  have  left  tha 
onua  upco  Big  Steal  and  other  producers  who 
failed  to  accept  the  propoaal  and  would  have 
gteea  the  union  a  little  mora  time  In  which 
to  figure  out  another  move. 

But  by  deciding  to  strike  a  major  segment 
of  the  Industry  Saturday  morning,  the  union 
puts  Mr.  Truman  squarely  up  agalnat  the 
queation  aa  to  whether  or  not  the  strike  eon- 
atttotaa  a  natlnml  etoargency. 

That  WW  play  Into  the  Induatry**  banda. 
Becauae  if  the  strike  aaatarlaliaaa.  the  Praai- 
WUI  have  no  choice  but  to  declare  a  na- 
and  Invoke  the  injtmctlTe 
provialoa  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  aa  Big 
BtasI  and  other  Industry  laadata  want  him 
to  do.  Thoa  tha  uaafulnaaa  at  tha  law  which 
la  now  fighting  to  have  repealed 


Aa  tor  the  pvMta.  the 

that  la  bound  to  result  from  a  strike  tn  a 
baala  Industry.  The  Praaldent  triad  to  Ib- 
terveoe  in  a  aaannar  that  would  not  antago- 
labor.    Xa  doing  ao.  be  antagonind  the 


Industry.    Mow  he  must  assiune  the  role  of 
an  impartial  rafarae  luder  the  law. 

[Prom  the  Wew  York  Tlmea  of  July  14,  1949] 
nsMMBB  xw  arcxL 

The  present  ImpaaM  tn  the  steel  indus- 
try, with  a  Nation-wide  atrlke  at  the  end  of 
tha  week  looming  as  at  least  a  definite  pos- 
sibility, la  a  sobering  Illustration  of  what 
can  happen  when  the  Oovemment  plays  poli- 
tlca with  baale  liglilallnii. 

Baring  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Mr.  Truman  finds  himself  in 
the  embarraaalng  position  of  badly  needing 
tha  astiilcea  of  that  Instrunaent.  Section  200 
ct  the  law.  iltii'**»g  with  national  emergen- 
daa — such  as  that  now  looming  In  steel — 
prorldas  that  "whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  •  •  •  a  thraatened  or  ac- 
tual strike  •  •  •  will.  If  pvmttted  to 
occur  or  continue.  Imperil  the  national  health 
or  safety,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of  In- 
quiry to  Inquire  Into  the  laaues  Involved  in 
the  dispute  and  make  a  written  report  to 
him  within  such  time  aa  be  may  prescribe. 
Such  report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
facts  •  •  •  but  shall  not  contain  any 
recomin— dattnna. " 

DlsiegardiBg  the  marhlnery  provided  by  the 
law.  Mr.  Trxmian  bee  elected  to  employ  a 
formula  of  his  own.  He  has  aakad  for  a 
poatponement  of  the  strike  for  80  days;  in 
the  meantime  a  Ixsard  of  Inquiry,  to  be 
named  by  him,  would  study  the  facts  in  the 
dispute  and  propose  a  basis  of  settlement. 
The  executive  board  of  the  CIO  steelworkers 
has  voted  to  accept  the  proposal,  but  at  least 
three  of  the  big  steel  com; 
It.  The  union  therefore  ai 
Ita  Intention  to  walk  out.  In  the  caaa  of 
companies,  at  midnight  tomorrow  night. 

The  steel  companies  would  be  jiistlfled  If 
they  were  merely  Instating  that  the  Praal- 
dent adhere  to  the  procedvire  specifically  laid 
doam  by  Cangiaai  for  dealing  with  such  a 
atttiatlon  aa  thla.  But  they  are  not  simply 
being  legalistic  and  technical  aliout  the  mat- 
ter. Aa  they  see  It.  they  are.  In  effect,  being 
aaked  to  submit  to  arbitration  da 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  believe 
not  submitted  In  good  faith  but  tn  the  hope 
that  aome  part  at  them  could  be  obtained 
tmdv  threat  of  a  Itatlan-arkle  strike. 

If  the  steel  Industry  Is  chary  about  leav- 
ing thla  laaue  to  a  fact-finding  board,  more- 
over, that  reluctance  Is  certainly  not  with- 
out historic  Justification.  In  the  fail  of  1945, 
capitulating  to  labor's  demands  for  a  gen- 
eral wage  Increaaa.  tba  admin  letration  named 
joat  aaeh  a  uuuuulttse  and  the  latter  brought 
in  a  finding  that  the  steel  Industry  could 
afford  to  raise  aragea  18*2  centa  an  hour. 
Even  the  Government  abandoned  the  pre- 
tense shortly  afterward  that  price  ceilings 
could  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  that  rlae 
In  coata,  and  thla  baale  waga  award  proved 
the  Initial  Impolee  tor  a  wags  prlr  e  spiral 
that  waa  to  endore  tor  S  yeara. 

That  may  have  taen  good  political  strate- 
gy.  but  it  was  an  economic  blunder  of  major 
magnitude.  It  waa  a  blunder  whose  repetl- 
tloo.  even  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the 
country  could  not  afford  at  the  present  Junc- 
ture. 


Liberty  Ensiihneil  ia  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MJuaACHuaxTTs 
Of  THB  HOUSB  09  BfiPHB&ENTATXVXS 

MondOM,  JulM  18.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MUMchusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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hi  the  RkcORD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Overseas  Women's  League  at  Boston, 
«B  July  13.  ld4S : 

l^dun  Chalnnan.  members  of  the 
gPanen's  Oraraaaa  Leaene.  fnends  and 
gaasta.  with  m  deep  sense  of  honor  and  pnde 
I  am  greatly  pleased  you  Invited  me  to  re- 
to  tlM  toaet,  Tdtterty  Knabrlned  in 
you  this  evening  In  this 
coQventkm  here  m  Boston  brings 
to  me  many  memories  of  our  assccla- 
arislng  from  our  semce  to 
the  cowntry  artiich  we  ao  greatly  cherish. 
I  am  bappy  tn  meet  with  you  afnin.  for  as  the 
tmln^y  melted  avray.  your 
remained  warm  and  strong. 
W  tn  year  it  has  lospired  me  with 
and   resolution  tc  carry  on. 

the  Nation  today  It  is  well 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
tn  Coagreas  the  very  historic  Fifth  Congrea- 
Dtatrlct  of  Massachusetts.  As  iu  the 
da]rs  of  our  country,  it  is  the  home  now 
loyai  patriotic  dtiaens.  In  this  dls- 
hrteS  li  MMdlesex  County,  and.  amor.^  others, 
tfee  toams  of  Lexington.  Concord,  and  Bed- 
flORl.  It  was  through  old  Middlesex  tha-.  Paul 
Baiiw<  ro^  throuf^  the  night  spreading  the 
alarm.  It  was  from  these  towns  and  vUlages 
OfBg  farms  that  the  strong,  brave  men  a^aem- 
to  a^t  for  liberty  What  they 
i  adniired  and  revered  by  those  who 
freedom  throughout  the  world  today. 
were  resolute  and  stood  their  /round, 
entf  a  new  Nation  dedicated  to  liberty  and 
freedom  had  its  beginning  To  gain  this 
liberty  and  free  doer,  cor  forefathers  of  those 
gnat  eventful  days  of  long  ago  paid  an 
mwtxaanx  price.  You  women  of  the  Overseas 
League  have  paid  a  ^reat  price  Since  thoae 
^ya  up  tintU  this  very  moment  we  have 
a  tremendous  price  to  maintain 
Loyal  /Lniericans  never  have 
this  price  ton  high. 
During  the  years  since  the  war  and  particu- 
larly during  recent  months  a  great  amount  of 
'■'f"  '  II  haa  been  directed  at  the  c«~jst  of 
atolBtolnlng  our  military  services.  You  and 
I  have  asm  the  hue  and  cry  of.  "Let's  cut 
doam  the  huge  military  budgeC"  "Too 
much  awmey  la  being  expended  for  our  mili- 
tary fcroea.**  '"Too  much  money  is  being 
waatad  by  our  military  forcea."  "The  Na- 
tkmt  caat  stand  the  strain  of  paying  tiiese 
Bmt  T~"~~  aaiounting  to  billions  of  dolTars 
to  —«»*»*»'  a  great  Army,  a  great  Navy,  and 
a  great  Air  Faroe."  "Wliom  are  they  going 
to  Oght?"  Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  this 
military  organixaUon  at  this  trenten- 
ooaS?**  Theae  and  many  more  remarks 
are  samples  of  the  statements  we 
from  time  to  tunc  in  the  press. 
I  am  aorry  to  say,  they  are  repreaenta- 
mt  statement;  that  have  been  made  on 
of  the  Congresa.  My  reply  to  theae 
its  IK  Just  this :  As  long  AB  we  main- 
tain a  atrong  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  no 
aattnn  or  comtunaticn  of  uationa  can  take 
away  from  us  this  precious  thing  we  call 
liberty.  Our  military  !crces  constitute  the 
only  protection  we  puoaess  after  all  else 
haa  tatted,  to  any  challenge  of  cur  freedom. 
afWag  from  the  outside  It  is  vital  they 
are  adequately  maintained. 

In  the  process  of  keeping  our  military 
services  completely  modem  tn  every  respect. 
It  la  naeaaeary  to  make  drastic  changes 
from  time  to  time  are  very 
ly  hot  in  the  prccess  of  timely  develop- 
are  necessary.  If  a  great  airplane 
auch  as  the  B-^6  becomes  obaolete.  it  must 
ba  ccrapped  in  favor  of  a  weapm  better  able 
to  do  the  )ol3  at  the  required  time.  This  is 
coatly  but  much  has  been  learned  in  the 
prooeas.  If  a  great  ship  becon^ea  obsolete  it 
la  far  laaa  coatly  to  scrap  it  in  favor  of  more 
afleeUve  BMbas  of  accumplishmg  the  neces- 
sary taak  at  the  requirwl  time  If  a  type  of 
gun  or  tank  or  method  of  ground  warfare. 
la  tha  process  of  develcpment,  becomes  In- 


eOaettee  then  new  advanced  eOeetlve 

oha  amttt  ■asthoJu  must  be  tosmd  ituwgess 
of  the  cost.  A  military  oqpSBhMliaB  M  odb- 
Btantly  developing,  eoBstaWfOy  laiiauflllg. 
constantly  striving  for  the  best  poaalble 
means  of  doing  the  )ob  and  upon  the  success 
of  that  job.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  depends 
the  protection  of  our  liberty  and  freedom. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  a  MeBBbsr  at  Oongraaa  tbete 
has  been  no  Govetwtoswt  «li|HWtinent  nwre 
careful  or  more  aerapetawsi.  toore  exacting 
or  more  prudent  ta  the  espe»<ttare  at  the 
people's  money  than  baa  been  the  military 
de^Mrtments.  Many  have  written  or  have 
said  tn  public  adcheaaea,  "Cut  down  the  waate 
In  the  military  departments."  What  waste — 
I  aay,  what  waste?  War  ia  waste.  War  is 
waste  of  people.  It  is  a  waste  at  energy. 
It  is  a  waste  of  living  and  piuguMS.  It  la  a 
waste  of  life  and  property.  It  might  well  end 
civllizaticn  as  we  now  know  it  to  be.  The 
total  c&sualties  of  killed  and  wounded  oc- 
curring In  P.I1  our  wars  antount  to  approxi- 
mately 1. 500.000  men  and  women — I  repeat — 
l.dCQ.OOO  lives  have  been  sacstttaed.  ThiS  is 
tragic    waste.     Think  of  wBat  aU   of   thoae 

In  energy  and  In  lelaltaB  to  oCtaara.  Bat 
they  made  a  greater  eontrtbotlon.  for  wtA- 
out  theii  aacriflces  our  country  would  not  toe 
free  and  all  of  us  would  not  have  the  price- 

and  fraattam  we  anat  light,  thaw  we  wfH  flght 
to  the  glortooa  end.  This  we  have  demon- 
strated to  aB  humanity.  Those  who  know 
freedom  cannot  live  in  chains.  In  the  heart 
of  every  patriotic  American  there  is  deeply 
ezigraved  a  standard  at  life.  Patrick  Henry 
gave  it  to  us  years  ago  when  he  proclaimed. 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  If  our 
liberty  is  worth  our  lives,  it  Is  worth  cur  re- 
sources, it  Is  worth  cur  total  energy,  our 
ev«-y  effort  and  our  unselfish  cooperation 
and  loyalty  to  the  cormtry.  This  is  our  land 
and  Its  free  soil  and  air  Is  a  part  of  our  body 
and  soul. 

What  is  this  precious  right  we  call  liberty? 
Liberty  is  not  a  form  of  govemnient.  Liberty 
IS  not  a  means  of  making  money  cr  the  ac- 
cumulation of  property.  Liberty  ia  not  a 
religion.  Liberty  ia  not  a  phUoeophy.  Lib- 
erty Is  a  {Rivilege.  It  Is  ours  to  ca)oy  while 
we  are  here.  It  is  ours  to  protect  for  those 
who  foUow  OB.  Uberty  is  a  way  of  life. 
The  desire  for  llbwty  and  fieedcaa  la  bom 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  every  waesan. 
Inwardly.  Uijerty  is  truth,  for  if  In  our  hearts 
we  are  truthful  we  experience  freedom  cf 
conscience.  If  we  live  by  truth  we  exper- 
ience freedom  of  r:iind  and  soul.  Outwardly, 
liberty  means  scmethlng  more  factual  and 
tangible.  In  our  associations  with  otiiers 
lit>erry  means  the  n^t  of  the  Individual 
to  conduct  his  own  affairs  as  he  pleases  ?rtth 
only  such  legal  restraint  aa  the  putillc  good 
may  require .  Preedcm  means  the  power  of 
the  individual  to  make  a  voluntary  choice 
and  that  power  is  restrained  by  law  only  In 
Its  relation  with  the  rest  of  society.  This 
Is  the  meaning  of  liberty  and  freedom  and 
Just  as  it  is  the  m— "<"e  for  us  as  Individ- 
uals it  constitutes  the  m«*<^"'"g  for  Individ- 
uals formed  together  aa  a  naticn.  This  con- 
cept cf  lit»erty  la  as  oW  as  mankind.  In- 
wardly. Chrt£t  was  free  because  Christ  was 
truthful.  Outwardly,  Christ  experienced  the 
cross  because  His  spirit  of  liberty  was  not 
ensiirtned  in  law.  It  was  not  until  seventeen 
htmdred  and  eighty-seven  yeara  after  Christ 
that  a  group  of  detTmlacd  men  decided  to 
enshnne  their  hard- won  liberty  tn  law 

When  otir  forefathers  drafted  the  Con- 
stltutlcn  of  the  United  States  they  molded 
the  greatewt  document  of  law  ever  conceived 
tn  the  mind  of  man  for  the  protection  cf  this 
way  of  life  known  as  liberty.  In  the  year  of 
1789.  they  wrote:  "We  the  p>eople  of  the 
United  States,  in  araer  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  Juatloe,  liwure  domestic 
tranquility  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 


ot  Uboty  to  ooraalves  and  our  poa- 
tartty.  ao  ordam  and  MtaMHh  this  Constltu- 
tlan  for  tbe  xnotmtL  Statoi  at  Aawalca,"  Tbla 
la  tha  moat  gimloui  awiHf  ttap  at  purpoae 
ever  wxttton.  To  carry  out  this  purpoae  oar 
fOMMbva  defined  and  establlahed  the  Uaiw- 
IngB  of  inierty  In  the  Bm  of  Bights.  In  tMi 
notable  document  titiey  wtatfy  stated  there 
shall  be  no  law  respecting  the  eatahUahmmt 
of  religion  or  prohibit  the  free  eaewJae  ther^ 
of.  There  shall  \x  no  law  alaMHiig  tlie  nce» 
don  at  speech.  There  ataall  be  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  law  preaa.  There 
AaU  be  no  law  aln-idgtng  the  right  cf  the 
people  to  aaaemble  peacefidly  and  there  shall 
be  no  law  prohibiting  anyone  from  the  right 
of  petition  to  his  government  for  a  ledraae 
ct  grievances.  Then,  there  Is  estaUlahed  the 
Tl|^  of  the  people  to  be  aaeiBe  tn 
■on  and  In  their 
search  and  seizure.  AIfo,  they  provided  and 
estahll£hed  the  right  of  every  r1l.l»ien  who  ta 
accused  of  wrong  to  a  trial  by  Jury.  These 
are  the  griarantleB  which  give  to  v*  the  right 
to  live  as  we  desire,  to  make  cur  own  deci- 
sions and  to  irake  our  own  (^oleea,  reettmhwd 
only  in  the  relation  of  these  dedaians  and 
choices  to  the  whole  of  society.  This  Is  lib- 
erty enshrined  In  law 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  on 
earth  today  founded  and  based  an  theae  can- 
ccpta  at  IBMBty  and  the  only  country  tn  which 
the  todlTldtial's  freedom  is  guaranteed  by 
law.  Rjeseaatng  this  liberty  and  given  the 
privilege  at  Itvtog  In  freedom  eazries  with  It 
a  great  irapiwislbOlty.  The  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  speaks  of  liberty  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.  Our  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers preceding  us  never  forgot  for  one 
moment  the  responsibility  of  protecting  lib- 
«ty  for  the  present  generation  and  thalr  pos- 
terity. We  have  dMt  aama 
It  is  our  duty  to  protaet  the 
we  have  the  priceless  joy  to  expntence.  in 
order  that  the  generations  to  come  may  like- 
wise e^jjerlence  this  free  way  of  llle.  If 
w«  maintain  our  military  forces  wMta  the 
highest  quality  of  peraunnel  and  the  hlghMg 
degree  of  efficiency,  we  need  have  no  fear  at 
the  destruction  ct  cnu  liberty  from  any  eoea- 
Mwatlnii  cf  forces  outside  ctf  the  counO^. 

All  of  us,  hcwevo-.  must  be  ailve  to  tha 
fact  it  la  possible  for  our  liberty  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  forces  new  existing  within  our 
country.  In  aU  sincerity  and  with  all  the 
energy  I  can  muster.  I  say  to  you  that  It  ia 
the  duty  of  every  loyal  American  to  de- 
mand and  fight  for  the  annihilation  ai  these 
forces.  Any  organization,  any  group,  or  any 
Individual  having  the  objecuve  or  Intenticn 
to  destrcy  our  Government  and  the  lava 
which  enshrine  cur  liberty  should  be  ex- 
posed and  declared  by  law  as  enemies  of  the 
country,  denied  the  right  of  citizenship  and 
summarily  dismisaed  trctn  this  laiKl  of  lib- 
erty and  fretdcm.  For  many  years  m  put>- 
11c  tidmmeB  thrcughcut  this  Nation  and 
on  the  floor  ot  the  Coiigre».  I  have  fought 
and  exposed  the  power  of  communifirn  in  thla 
country.  I  hav«s  experienced  the  retalia- 
tion of  conununlam.  So  have  my  friends.  I 
have  evpslenced  the  sinister,  undarbanded 
vicloTaawia  of  communism's  effort  to  deatroy. 
I  hare  oparlenced  its  mallcloua  Bietbod  of 
duoactar  acaaasinatlon.  I  have  leeelved 
their  threats  to  destroy  me.  I  have  received 
their  notes  of  death.  I  know  what  I  am 
spealrtng  about.  I  say  to  you  that  either 
CQsunuBlxm  must  be  destroyed  tn  the  T7nlted 
auaaa  or  the  liberty  which  we  now  so  greatly 
cherish  will  no  longer  l>e  enshrined  In  law. 
Freedom  will  be  gene.  Freedom  will  tiavo 
disappeared  from  Its  last  heme  en  this 
earth  and  the  decency  and  dignity  of  life 
which  we  priap  !»o  highly  will  be  lost  fo-ever. 
Many  of  you  saw  the  concentration  eampa 
of  Europe.  These  concentration  camps  are 
factual  symbols  of  what  happens  when  peo- 
ple do  not  have  the  right  of  liberty  We 
must  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  concentra- 
tion camps  In  Amer.ca.  Communism  must 
go.     If  every  loyal  man  and  women  In  this 
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.  In  Aaartca  It  vlU  bm  doa*.   This 

B  In  vlileti  «•  opant*  bjr  lav  and 

oenB  at  U«  vt  can  profct  tbla 

an  Um  tfmatatliv  ton*  o(  com- 

In  att  aC  I 

BaaMBlhw  thte — that  jwt  as  it  wu 
to  wilMiiw  o«r  Ifbcrtj  tn  law  it  la 
by  !•«  to  take  tt  from  ua. 
i«n]r  9«ttn  nov  I  hare 
that  I  wm  anwort  and  dafecd 

tte.  I  know  sany  at  you 
haTe  alao  taken  a  atmllar  oath.  Wa  B«t. 
at  all  tanaa.  b*  true  to  ouraalTta-  Wa  moac 
n«v«r  foriat  that  oar  aolamn  ditty  la  to 
•vary  act  «•  do  trooi  tha  vlavpotnt 
or  not  tt  protacu  oar 
Ota  trm  way  of  Ufa.  Thla  la 
ipnmiirnilTj  to  poatartty — to  tha  ganaratkxia 

the  acta  wa  do 
wa  are  prtn- 
to  ba  here.    We  moat  do  all   In  our 
to  protaes  our  country,  to  constantly 
It.  to  aoHttnaally  oaake  It  a  oetter 
plaea  tn  which  to  IIt*     We  miHt  strtva  to 
Uva  tooMtar  tn  frlendahlp.  for  In  trlandahlp 

nndcr*tandln(.     With 
Uahtlnc  tlM  way  tt 
ha  poaathla  for  this  If atlon  to  noorlab 
•ni  Blva  to  tha  world  Ra  conatant  hope  of 
tn  law.- 
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or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUroBiru 

IN  THB  BOCSB  OP  BSPBasSMTATIVlS 

Mondaw.  July  /I,  1949 

ANDERSCm  of  Califomln.  Mr. 
>r.  tc  %i\  this  clamoring  for  socinl- 
it  is  eacoumging  to  note 
load  communities  have  pretty 
their  health  problems. 
The  8hiiU  Clan  County  Medical  So- 
ciety In  California  has  embarked  upon 
a  rery  lBlOT«rtlBf  prosram  which  might 
veil  MTW  as  a  aodel  for  many  other 
in  the  United  States.  For  the 
of  the  Bouse  membership 
X  ■■  tti'^n*"!  herewith  a  communica- 
tion from  the  SanU  Clara  County  Medi- 
cal Society  and  eaeeipu  from  one  of 
their  various  nevsaper  ads. 


Sanr*  Cuma  Cocwtt  Mxaa.aL  Socnrrr. 

5aa  JoM.  Calif..  Jinu  M.  t»4$. 
■on.  JjyoL  Z. 
Of 

Voahtitfton.  D.  C. 
Jack:  I  thoa|M  yott  wnrti  Vtm  to 
know  that  tha  cowncS  at  tha  flaata  Oara 
County  Madtcal  Society  was  extremaly 
with  your  Icttar  of  May  30  which  was 
to  tha  council  at  Its  last  meeting  We 
plan  to  pOtt  tha  naat  of  your  tattar  tn  tha 

allow  ■•  tha  tttM  to  ontthM  to  yea  tiM  work 
tttat  the  hlBto  Clara  Cotiotf  Matfloal  hMtoty 
>  guarantee  the  avnllaMllty  of 
to  ■iwyona.  trraapeettve  of  in- 
ity.  At  the  tiow  I  i 
toiaa 


a  great  deal  nKwa  than  Just 
raaoluttona  in  connaetlon  with  this 
t  prohiam  of  diatrtbutlng  madlcal  care 
and  madlcal -care  cosu.  In  Santa  Clara  a 
daflntto  Brtnrt  has  been  taken  on  certain 
(undMBaatal  obligations  of  the  medical  pro- 
faaaton'to  tta  public  and  we  are  pleased  to 
forward  you  now  the  attached  copies  of  our 
first  trro  newspaper  adTertlaements  which 
may  serre  as  tangible  evidence  of  the  steps 
l>atng  taken  by  this  county  medical  society. 
Wa  soUdt  your  particular  attention  to  the 
two  paragraplw  In  the  second  column  of  each 
advartlaamant.  which  paragraphs  are  tiaadad 
"Service  for  all"  and  "Protection  for  all." 
Tha  first  advarttaawteat  ran  in  all  the  dally 
and  weekly  iiawapapm  in  this  county.  The 
second  advertlaemant  appeared  In  San  Joae 
and  Palo  Alto  daUiaa.  More  wUl  follow  on 
a  continuoua  schedule. 

It  la  tha  Intention  at  tha  aadlcal  aodoty 
to  uaa  thaaa  advarttaatocnta  aa  a  nMans  o( 
xh»  pultUe  alMut  the  local  aad- 
guaraaty  that  no  realdant  of 
Santa  Clara  County  wUl  go  arlthout  neces- 
sary physicians'  services  simply  because  they 
might  not  have  the  ability  to  pay  for  those 
While  the  public  advertisement  of 
a  policy  u  new.  the  principle  of  course 
la  not.  as  doctors  have  been  rendvlag  such 
•crrtce^  for  centuries  tn  aecatdanoa  with 
their  oath. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  medical  society 
tMgan  to  spread  tlM  word  about  the  fact 
that  this  medical  society  Itad  oAetatly 
adopted  this  policy  on  an 
Ha  Jaat  about  3  yaaia  afo.  or  at  apr 
ty  tha  aaaa  time  that  Alaaada  County  1 
pwbUatied  ncticea  about  their  similar  gtaar- 
aaty.  Locally,  all  public  health  nurses,  wel- 
fare workers  ano  church  and  charitable  or- 
gantrartona  ware  advised  of  the  society's  In- 
terest In  trying  to  locate  any  person  who 
may  be  daprivad  tn  any  way  of  needed  care. 
Prom  tha  parlod  AogiKt  1.  1947.  to  AprU  14. 
1940.  a  total  of  only  aa  caae^  were  called  to 
our  attention.  Poortaan  of  theaa  cases  were 
lalarrad  to  physicians  who  performed  the 
naoaasary  services  without  charge  to  the  pa- 
tient and  without  causing  the  patient  em- 
harraaainant  In  any  way  for  txavlng  received 
tha  seme^a  on  tliat  baau.  Tha  remaining 
eight  eaaaa  arcre  all  found  to  require  typaa 
ol  aaiiteaa  wtiich  could  be  easily  sectirad 
*laiply  liy  referring  the  patient  to  an  organi- 
sation or  aarrtca  which  was  already  avail- 
able to  persons  coming  in  their  classifica- 
tion. By  this,  we  mean  they  were  found  to 
be  ellglbla  for  county  tKwpltal  admittance, 
were  entitled  to  sarTieaa  under  the  California 
Crippled  Chlldraa'a  Act.  or  could  receive 
funda  for  ttialr  cara  from  the  Cancer  Society 
or  tlM  national  poilo  funds. 

It  was  not  with  some  fear  of  a  poaaible 
avalanclie  of  sxich  raqucats  coming  In  if  we 
ran  a  newspaper  adTcrtlscment  proclaiming 
thla  guaranty,  tnit  on  April  18.  1948.  narar- 
theleas.  tha  first  advertisement  appeared. 
Moihlng  Uka  Ooaainoi  Warren's  estimated 
at  thooaanda  madlcally  uncared  for 
appaarad  on  the  scene.  We  have 
sinee  rtm  a  second  advartlaament  and  to 
Oato  wa  tiave  received  a  total  of  only  14  re- 
quaata  for  conaldcration.  Seven  of  these 
have  t>aen  taken  care  of  In  the  following 
manner  Pour  were  referred  direct  to  phy- 
sicians and  have  received  care.  One  waa  re- 
ferred to  tha  cotinty  hospital  and  received 
entitled  to  care  under  county 
In  San  Joaqitin  County 
a  rsiidiit>  and  tha 
.tk  aaae  waa  given  eara  under  tha  pro- 
at  tha  Crippled  Children  s  Act.  The 
seven  Inquiries  wtiich  wa  raoaivad  did 
require  physicians'  sarrleaa  under  the 
oC  tha  guaranty,  but  were  partffns 
to  wtiether  or  not  they 
secure  physicians'  aarvteaa  on  an  open 
t  account  with  a  doetor.  One  at 
a  lady  aaktng  tf  wa 


sidan.  but  the  neighbor  believed  those  serv- 
ices were  required. 

We  have  noted  that  of  all  the  cases  con- 
sidered. 40  percent  of  the  Inquiries  were  re- 
gatdiin  pranatal  and  maternity  care  for  med- 
leally  hidtiiaa,  nonresident  persons.  Since 
this  waa  m  indication  that  there  does  exist. 
In  a  atfnor  way.  one  vnfllled  medical  need 
within  our  community,  the  medical  scdety'a 
public-health  committee  made  a  thorough 
inveatlgatlon  and  have  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  that 
may  help  correct  this  situation.  The  rec- 
laiiienilatlnn  is  to  the  effect  that  since  any 
pragnant  female  in  labor  presenting  herself 
either  at  a  private  hospital  or  a  county  hos- 
pital U  required  under  California  law  to  be 
admitted  ImmedUtely  as  an  emergency  case, 
that  the  board  of  supervisors  declare  that 
the  "emergency"  ofllclally  be  recognlied  at 
any  time  prior  to  labor  commencing  so  that 
isoper  prenatal  attention  can  be  given  all 
such  cases.  It  Is  the  sincere  belief  of  this 
county  medical  society's  offlce^s  that  the  fer- 
rettlng  out  of  unfilled  medical  needs  Is  some- 
thing that  should  be  done  on  a  local  com- 
munity baals.  and  that  the  correcting  of 
any  situation  should  be  carried  out  through 
local  planning  and  administration  to  meet 
the  needs  snd  desires  of  the  people  of  tha 
area. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  that 
charges  may  be  made  that  our  advertisements 
were  not  read  (despite  the  fact  that  they 
covered  nearly  a  quarter  page  of  each  news- 
paper) we  included  and  offered  to  sand  any 
Inquirer  a  fnirfTTT  Of  tafonnation  about  vari- 
ous bealth-lneiiraBee  plana  that  were  avail- 
able in  this  area.  Our  first  advertisement 
brought  In  51  requests  for  these  pamphlets 
and  our  second  advertisement  brought  In  18 
requests. 

As  a  further  footnote,  wa  abould  like  to 
point  out  that  prior  to  the  first  advertise- 
ment appearing  an  exact  printed  copy  was 
mailed  to  each  member  of  this  medical  so- 
ciety together  with  a  postcard  ballot  and  re- 
quest for  favorable  or  unfavorable  conunents. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  actively  practicing  mem- 
bers voted  135  to  4  in  favor  of  the  adver- 
tlalng  program.  One  hundred  and  six  to 
twenty-three  voted  to  have  the  society  Issue 
thta  guaranty  of  medical  care  for  those  who 
needed  It.  One  hundred  and  eleven  voted 
"yes"  (against  nine  votes  of  "no"  to  publl- 
dae  the  society's  desire  to  be  Informed  of 
anyone  having  been  charged  a  fee  that  they 
believed  waa  ezceaslve.  We  mention  these 
tabntailleaa  to  indicate  that  this  program  In 
this  county  is  not  a  propapMMbi  device  con- 
cocted by  a  small  eon^Mae  and  activated 
by  the  ofltcers  of  the  society,  but  Is.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  sincere  and  continuing  pro- 
gram which  has  the  wholehearted  support 
of  practically  all  of  our  members. 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  the  above  In- 
formation to  you  and  hope  that  by  having 
It  in  your  files  tt  may  serve  as  a  reference 
soaaaday  if  you  are  ever  called  upon  to  indt- 
eata  )U8t  bow  far  beyond  the  paaeing-reeolu- 
tlons  stage  the  doctors  In  your  own  area 
have  progvaaaad. 

Moat  cordially  yours. 

Joe.  P.  DONOVAIf . 

ttive  secretary. 


vol   ALL 

If  you  know  of  anyone  going  without  a 
physician's  cara  simply  baeauaa  of  financial 
call  our  medical  society 
at  onea.  Tha  medical  prof eaalon  of  thla 
county.  In  kaaplBff  vrtth  tta  tndtvMoal  mem- 
bar's  oath  aiwaya  to.  plaea  the  paMnt's  wel- 
fare above  every  other  conaMaratton.  guar- 
antaaa  that  anyone  needing  the  service  of  a 
doctor  can  get  that  service  irrespective  of 
the  patlaat's  abUlty  to  pay 


fee  believed  by  the  patient  to  l>e  excessive. 
ibould  be  reported  In  writing  to  the  society. 
The  services  at  the  medical  aodety's  ettileal 
conduct  committee  are  available  to  alL 


Timely  Observaticns 


paoncnoM  roa  all 


Q<  a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  J.  WELCH 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 
Mr.  WELCH  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECoeD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  of 
JMy  13. 1949.  written  by  Harold  M.  Slater, 
city  editor.  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. : 

rnCXLT     OBSEXVATION9 

There  are  some  scenes  In  most  people's 
lives  that  do  not  die  in  menaory.  One  that 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  thousands  came  just 
a  year  ago  ttila  Friday  morning  at  3  a.  m.  It 
waa  the  hot.  sticky,  stuffy,  crowded  Phila- 
delphia convaction  halt  as  Harry  S  Truman 
formally  acoaptad  tha  Democratic  nomina- 
ttan  Cor  President  and  started  on  the  most 
i(— «-i«lf  nndardog  trail  to  victory  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation. 

Truman   truly   fitted   Into   the   legendary 
knlght-ln-«hlclng-whlte     category      as     he 
before     that    dead -tired    convention 
The     man     from     Independence, 

In  sparttilng  wbtte  raiment,  wasn't 

conceded  aa  much  aa  a  prayer  of  a  chance 
by  most  of  Ihoae  present  when  he  came 
out  on  the  platform.  Only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, the  weary  delegates,  who  had  been 
in  aaaslon  since  11  a.  m.  the  day  before,  had 
aaen  the  Mlasis&ippl  and  Alabama  delegations 
stride  out  of  the  hall  In  Indignation  over 
the  adoption  of  the  civU-rlghts  plank.  The 
Wallaceitea  were  planning  to  open  their  con- 
vention In  leas  than  a  week.  The  Democrats 
were  split  wide  open. 

Everything  seemed  stacked  against  Harry. 
And  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  didn't 
Imow  It.  While  the  convention  had  done  Its 
formal  wrangling  over  the  selection  of  a  vice- 
prasidentlal  aominee,  Truman  sat  on  a  ver- 
anda Just  outside  the  big  hall,  mopped  sweat 
from  his  television  make-up  and  chatted 
with  friends.  Then  minutea  later  he  and 
Aiben  Barkley  appeared  for  their  acceptance 
ipichgn  Someone  had  said  the  Democratic 
convention  had  a  for-wbom-the-bells-toll 
atmosphere.  Tnunan  vanished  that  with  a 
flghting  speech  In  which  he  declared  the 
Democrats  would  win  and  the  Republicans 
loae  "because  weTe  right  and  they're  wrong." 

It  had  been  this  kind  of  convention :  Some 
of  the  delegates  were  so  disheartened  that 
when  the  Ume  came  to  select  a  vlce- 
prasidentla!  nominee  they  had  whispered 
around  an  old  story  aa  appropriate  for  the 
oeeaalan.  It  was  about  the  man  who  went 
Into  a  store  and  ordered  a  pair  of  trousers. 
"Brown  or  bluer*  Inquired  the  clerk.  "It 
doeant  matter."  said  the  customer,  "they're 
far  a  corpaa.*  And  Jim  Farley,  great  Demo- 
and  great  optimist,  couldn't  be  talked 
rnwung  a  prediction  on  the  outcome  of 
election.  "I've  got  to  protect  my  repu- 

„ion."  Jim  smiled  to  newsmen. 
Just  a  weeks  belon  In  that  same  hall  the 
OOP  had  noaoinated  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  a 
gay.  jubilant,  and  scrappy  convention.  The 
contrast  tn  Republican  Philadalphia  then 
and  at  Uie  Democratic  convantkn  area  great. 
SoBM  vara  Miftng  you  wmiMnt  know  it  was 
the  aamo  ta4n  unlasa  you  looked  at  the  sig^n 
on  the  dapot.  As  Dewey  waa  nominated  the 
night  of  June  24.  a  Bepulallcan  publicity 
irrltcr  alttlng  next  to  thla  reporter  proudly 


displayed  the  lead  on  his  story.  It  was 
"Thomaa  K.  Dewey  received  Ills  Christmas 
present  early  this  year.  Just  S  months  to  a 
night  before  Christmas  Kve  he  waa  handed 
the  Presidency  on  a  platter."    Oh,  bcoMMr. 

The  Republicans  were  so  confident  they 
had  spent  much  of  their  convention  ttaae 
scrapping  over  the  distrihution  of  Pwlaial 
patrotiage  after  Dewey  was  in.  Some  of  the 
Democrats  at  thelr's  were  worrying  aa  to  how 
long  civil  service  and  merit  systema  would 
Iceap  them  In  their  political  Jobs.  Then 
Harry  Trtman  cam«  aioog  with  his  accept- 
ance speech  and  changed  things.  If  aver 
there  was  a  convention  that  needed  a  tonic 
it  was  that  queer  and  pathetic  conclave,  and 
Harry  Troman  provided  it.  He  was  the  little 
man  who  didn't  know  he  was  licked  and  his 
courage  from  there  caught  the  imagination 
and  captured  the  votes  of  enough  Americans 
to  give  him  victory  tn  November. 

It  hadn't  haoi  ao  many  yean  baCon  that 
Trximan  as  a  young  faraar  had  liaan  an  oaher 
at  a  Democratic  national  convention.  That 
night  last  July  he  acted  in  his  old  capacity 
by  showing  the  Democratic  audience  how 
the  victory  seats  could  be  reached  despite 
barricades. 


ExteasioB    of    52-20    UaeHploymeitt 
GiinpeiMatioa  for  Oar  Veteraai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiMou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Mondai/.  July  li.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  many  communications 
from  the  people  of  Illinois  urging,  as  did 
the  rrfiilint  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
his  meaiomlkle  message  to  us  last  wctiE 
outlining  plans  for  keeping  America 
prosperous,  the  extension  of  the  unem- 
plosrment -compensation  provisions  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  be- 
yond its  expiration  date  of  July  25.  We 
are  only  a  week  away  from  this  date  and 
the  Congress  must  act  at  once  if  we  do 
not  wish  the  hazard  of  our  war  veterans 
again  being  forced  onto  the  streets  as 
sellers  of  an>les. 

We  are  being  asked  to  do  a  very  simple 
thing.    At  a  time  when  there  Is  tmem- 
ployment   and   when   the   veteran   who 
fought  to  save  the  very  life  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  his 
years  of  war  service  kept  him  from  the 
labor  market,  and  in  certain  instances, 
caused  his  loss  of  seniority  position,  may 
be  the  first  to  be  out  of  work,  we  are  being 
asked  to  protect  him  in  these  moments 
which  will  be  anxious  ones  for  him  and 
his  family.    We  are  being  asked  as  *^eil 
to  continue  a  program  which  will  pro- 
tect the  whole  country  by  kemgtas  some 
purchasing  power  In  the  haiMli  of  con- 
sumers— employed    or    not.    that    their 
temporary  hardship  may  not  cause  fur- 
ther   lay-offs    and    further    imemploy- 
ment — the  way  a  depression  starts. 

I  wish  to  enter  into  the  record  at  this 
time  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyle  D.  Oumm. 
chairman  of  the  Dlinois  State  Council  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
which  I  am  sure  will  carry  girat  weight 
with  my  colleagues  because  of  the  well- 
known  policy  of  the  AVC  in  its  approach 
to  problems  of  viewing  the  veteran  as  a 
citizen  first.    The  stand  which  this  fine 


organlaaUon  takes  In  urging  extension  of 
52-20  must  be  accepted,  therefore,  as 
one  motivated  tv  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation  as  much  as  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  for  veterans  that 
protection  against  unemployment  which 
AVC  has  found  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Mr.  Gumm's  letter  follows: 

JtTLT  9.  IMt. 
Hon.  BAaBATT  OTtaaa, 

Waalunifton.  D.  C. 
Sa:  The  Illinois  Stata  CouncU  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  conducting  a  campaign  to  extend  tlie 
unemployment  compensation  provisions  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  (52-20). 
Tou  know,  of  coiu'se,  that  these  benefita  aea 
scheduled  to  azpira  on  July  25  unlaaa  as- 
tended  by  act  of  Congress. 

Some  time  ago,  tha  national  planning 
committee  of  otu*  organisation  paaafrt  tha 
following  rescdutlon  unaninaoualy : 

"Whereas  unemployment  Is  increasing  and 
has  beoane  critical  m  certain  Indvtatrles;  and 
"Wbareaa  veterans  of  World  War  II  are  dla- 
advaBli^ad  In  that  many  have  been  unable 
to  aoeannlate  siiOclent  baneflta  tinder  tha 
Unemployment  CompenaaUaB  Act,  or  have 
returned  to  dvUian  employment  so  recently 
that  they  stand  in  immediate  danger  of  being 
the  llrat  laid  off.  and 

"Whereaa  World  War  n  veterans  recently 
diachargad  have  not  yet  been  fully  rahahlll- 
tated  in  raapact  to  obtaining  employment: 
Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  national  planning 
committee  of  AVC  orgaa  the  Congraaa  to 
amend  the  unemployment-cam  pan  latlon- 
beneflta  proviaiona  of  the  GI  blU  of  (t(MB  bf 
extending  for  5  yaaca  tha  entitlement  parted 
Inaamuch  as  tha  onamploymenc-compenaa- 
tlon  provisions  of  the  Servicemen  s  Readjust- 
ment Act  (GI  biU  of  rights)  expire  JiUy  25. 
1949,  except  for  a  relatively  small  group  of 
veterans  who  were  not  discharged  from  the 
service  prior  to  JWy  25,  1947  ' 

Tou  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the 
AVC  has  taken  with  reapect  to 
veterans'  pensions.  We  lot*  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  52-30  in  a  different  manner;  as  must 
legislation  for  unemployed  veterans  at  the 
present  time.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 
One  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand veterans  have  already  used  up  their 
benefits  under  the  Servtaemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act. 

Bfnre  than  750.080  veterans  are  now  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation  under  the 
Servicemen's  Bcadjustment  Act.  They  will 
loae  such  hen^^-  on  July  25.  unless  SS-20 
is  extended  by  Congrcaa. 

In  Illinois,  35.147  veterans  applied  for 
52-20  on  the  week  ending  June  11,  1940,  as 
compared  to  10.680  who  applied  for  similar 
benefits  on  the  week  ending  June  11,  1940. 

Thousands  of  vet«ana  who  have  been  In 
school  since  tije  end  of  tJie  war  will  be  un- 
able to  draw  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, not  havtng  accumulated  credits  under 
Um  state  unemployment  tosuranea  law. 

Becaoae  of  the  rapid  rtae  in  uiilwployiBapt 
of  vetorans  and  because  In  some  Instancea 
veterans  have  the  least  seniority  and  are 
the  first  to  be  laid  off,  It  is  our  contention 
that  unaDapkifmvit  ooa^anaation  provisions 

be  extended. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  uaa  your  in- 
fluence to  force  thla  laglalattnn  out  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affatts  Conunlttee  in  order 
to  aecure  an  early  vote.  We  also  urge  you  to 
&1(,  the  dlaeharge  petition  which  Bepreaent- 
ativa  Boaaa  Is  circulating.  In  order  to  force 
his  bill,  H.  R.  1374,  out  on  tl»e  Boiiaa  floor. 

We   would    appreciate    hearing  ttomjtn, 
taganUBg  your  attitude  toward  this  lagl^a 
tltm  and  epedflcaUy  what  you  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  toward  Insuring  Its  paasM*. 
Sincerely, 

I.TLM  D.  Coioc. 
Cfutirmmn.,  lUinois  State  CommefL 
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is  Un«d  up  vuh  Um  oth^r  vftrrao  < 
.    TtMtrt  1«  no  divukm  of 
tiM  •pokMOMn  (or  ttoo 

ABartlB   . 

i<  pvwirt  iwiMlBni  of 

k«  p«nnitt«d  to  l*pM. 
O— W  iwwney  to  our 

Na'ion.  demand  tiMU  we  act  ftt  ooec  tn 
CQDformiiy  with  PrHldcnt  Truman's  rcc- 
ommmdauon   and   foU   cjctnuloo    to 


«f  oar 
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A^misMtrtlioa  R  sport 


HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 
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Ux   THIMBLB.    Mr.  Spealier.  one  of 

tbo  Most  ACtlTt  iimnlMlHiii  in  north- 
wilt  ArkaoftM  in  tho  Mil-conserva'.ioo 
program  is  the  production  snd  is«rktt- 

Id 
M. 
county  adalBMraUvo  oOoer.  and  ably 
bf  bis  comonration  committee 
of  Bhmnoo  Pharr.  of  Lincoln. 
Ark.:  L-  K.  Maupln.  of  Prmlrle  Orove. 
Ark.:  and  Roe  D  Stokecbury.  of  EUUas. 
Ark.  These  men  and  their  communilHi 
art  dolBf  a  wonderful  job. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  reoutrk5.  I 
wish    to    insert    their    1M9    report,    as 


Ksvoarr.  IMS.  Uirrm  9tkxtm  Uttuet- 
or    AfiUCTTLTxru.    Psooccnoii    aitd 


OOVMII 

iTfMnfd  by  Waahlnyton  County 

lltM*) 


Wt  prnwre  tble  rvport  tn  an  tflort  to  give 
you  a  better  undcntandlnc  oT  tbe  objac- 
Uvaa  aad  aoeooiplMteaaata  oC  tba  *y*thlng- 
toa  Ooonty  rtoAHMsn  and  Marketlaf  Ad- 
known  M  triple  A  acTleuJtur^l 
peograin. 

Markectng  AdalnlKratlon 
profraoM  of  tbe  Unltad 
<tf  Acricultur*. 
tacing  quotas,  crop 
and  tbt  acrtcQlturaJ  conwnratlea 
Wmm  avrtaoiuwal  bob— isiiuu  to  the  hmJot 
tai  Wubfgtwi  Ooonty. 
«o 


This  to  a  eholo*  land.  It  eama  to  ua  with 
lu  baautlfxU  mountaina.  rtcta  v»Uey».  Aovlaf 
riTcra.  but  above  all  wltb  an  aaaadBBce  o( 


soil  vast* 
kao«l< 
(armera 
larBMrs  ta  a 


bren  throuch  tbe  lack  of 
totaslght  oo  tbe  part  of 
HaUoo  as  to  ■eMsOiM  the 

a 


by  the  farmers 

at  the  r»qusst  of 

it  for  the  purpose  sf 

I  feeding  our  Altlss  and 

the  war. 

WMh  pspliilsa  isiniim  msrs  tMn  it.. 

totMi  la  •  yessa.  v«  ssa't  sCord  to  sea* 

Unue  vaetlng  e«r  SStt. 

Ihe  reel  wealth  sT  the  WSHoa  Is  tha  nttro. 

lie.  ssletwa.  sad  poteah  in  the 

sMfees  posslMe  the  prowuif  o< 

froai  which 

eu' 
to  aulte  widespread  use  cf 
praetlces  that  stop  unnecessary 
and  to  maintain  and 
the  sell, 
ta  behalf  of  Wsahtngton  County  farmers. 
we  rtprssent  on  this  committee,  we 
lattoa  to  those  who 
have  helped  la  ths  AAA  pvepam'i  success. 
We  inette  four  eecpsratloa  in  the  present 
and  futare  profnuas. 

W.  aMaimoH  Paaaa. 

Outrmen, 
Id— Ul  II    I.    ICAVriM. 

tries  Chmxrm^n. 
hooD.  tfoaaKstniT. 

WeaAliiplaa  Obaafp  Production  mnd 
M9rlmttm§  Ad  mi  nut  r*t  ton  Agn- 
eattwfsj  CofMerverion  Aasocution 
Commttt«0. 


The 


eoBserrattoa  program  In 
ty  to  operated  through  the 


propam 
psB  to  all  fanners  m  the  eouBty.  and  each 
to  invited  to  participate  rsfardlese  oT  tbe 
.  type,  or  locauon  o<  farm. 
Thto  program  to  Ooremment-farmer  eo« 
operation  In  the  field  of  soli  and  water  con- 
serration.  Congress  auUkea  appreprtatkiae  to 
It  farmsre  la  earryliig  out  nssdsd  soil 
Mar  eooserrstlon  practices.  Money  ap- 
propriated to  allocated  to  Stataa  oo  the  basU 
of  CI  insert  sttoa  nssda.  The  asstotancc  repre- 
sents a  publle  InvaatflMnt  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  restoration  of  o\ir  soil.  Tbe 
farmer  hae  to  taves*  dollar  for  doUar  plue  hu 
time  aad  labor  la  potttag  the  practice  into 
effect. 

Tbe  sgrlrultural  conserratlon  program 
proTtdss  for  a  national  program  of  soil  and 
water  caneerrlng  under  the  direction  of 
farmer -elected  farmer  commltteca.  Wltb 
farmer-elected  fa.'mer  committees  directing 
the  program  tbe  public  la  assured  of  getting 
the  most  conservation  for  the  BMmey  spent. 
Parmen  acquainted  wltb  loeal  needs  and 
cooditiona  see  to  It  that  money  appropriated 
for  paymenu  to  spent  on  practlcca  adapted 
to  the  cotinty. 

The  Production  and  lisrbetlng  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  soli  and  water  eoBsereatlon  program 
la  not  only  concerned  with  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual fanners  but  wltb  tbe  needs  of  tbe 
NatloQ.  When  the  fertility  of  our  farms  la 
restored  and  maintained  tbe  public  can  be 
assured  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  bctter-qual- 
Ity  produeta  We  all  depend  on  tbe  soil  for 
tile  neeasanies  of  life  and  tiave  a  vital  inter- 
est tn  maintaining  lu  productivity 

Parmers  wlio  pertlclpate  in  the  IMS  trtpto- 
A  program  will  t>e  continuing  to  build  on 
what  tuw  been  done  tn  12  years  of  trlple-A 
programs.  ThU  program,  ss  before,  wiu  be 
open  to  every  fanner  and  on  every  farm  and 
aU  aie  stiglhle  to  share  in  tiie  asstotance 
i  tor  leenaiinsiiitoit  practices.  The  pro- 
to  entirely  voluntary  and  tbe  assist- 
ance to  available  to  farmers  to  help  ttiem 
carry  out  conservation  practices  on  a  ahare- 
the-cost  baato  wblcb  amounu  to  alwut  half 
or  the  out-of-pochec  coat  to  the  farmer  for 
the  practJoe  and  he  fumtohea  labor  tn  addl- 
tloo.  The  triple  A  ptngiBl  to  planned,  de- 
veloped, and  adailntoteted  by  farmer -com- 
mitteemen who  are  elected  annually  t>y  their 


teraMT-nelghbars.  lach  year,  la 
aad  Deeeihsr.  county ^aad  community 
aytteaOMn  are  elected  to  serve  during  the 
foiiowiaf  salaadar  raar.  Tha  aooaty  som- 
mittee.  iffiH  §1  thfsa  rsfOlar  aad  two 
altaraalt  mghlklfii  is  charged  with  the  fe> 
•peMtMtlty  of  SdaUOtoteriMg  the  trtple-A 
aad  other  related  sgytattttural  pro«raau  deal. 
Ing  directly  wltb  farmera  In  the  county. 
^Community  committeemen  are  slacted  to 
repasasM  abavi  M  fanaa  aach  and  aaslat 
sooaty  aaoHMttaas  ht  adaunutering  the  pro- 
gram In  their  coOMMmltlea.  These  noo. 
partisan  farmer -elastad  committeeman  set* 
ups  tbe  tbe  heart  of  tbe  entire  farm  program 
and  iiavs  proven  effective  In  developing  and 
adminuterlng  the  trtplC'A  program.  In  ad« 
dltloo.  tbto  organlaatleo  to  betng  tised  to  ad- 
miaister  tbe  price  support  profnuns  of  the 
OooMMdlty  Credit  Cbrporation.  marketing 
qtiotaa,  aad  prodticttoo  adjustments.  The 
trtple*A  program  to  farmer-developed  and 
planned  with  the  assutancs  of  technically 
trained  personnel  from  the  triple  A  snd  other 
agricultural  agencies  aad  ortaaiaatloiM.  Bee- 
ommendaiiuns  f'^r  prograaM  are  deeelopsd  by 
farmera  In  county  and  community  meetings 
each  year 

In  addition  to  fanners,  representatives  of 
tbe  agricultural  agencies  ars  invited  to  at- 
tend  these  planning  meetings  Theee  rec- 
nmmsadatlnas  are  mads  in  such  a  way  tluit 
thaf  hsip.  aet  only  the  individual  (arm  and 
farmer  but  tha  insiinatty  aad  MaU  and 
add  a  lot  to  tbe  oeor-atl  propram  so  that  saa- 
aervatlon  needs  may  be  met.  Leadership  la 
developing  county  suggoetlons  U  fumlshsd 
by  tile  farmer  •elected  eommitteeoMn  aad 
through  tbem  are  rhannelad  the  knowledge 
and  esporleaes  of  prodaasri  as  to  the  needs 
for  ounssustlon  practices  in  tile  Individual 
county  aad  eommumty.  County  reeom* 
mandaHons  for  practloss  ars  submitted  to 
the  Plate  trlple-A  committee  which  in  turn 
studies  the  recommendations  In  relation  to 
national  needs  and  advice  from  a  State  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  College  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
periment atationa.  and  technicians  of  otlier 
agricultural  agenciea.  Tbe  practlcea  adopted 
by  the  State  committee  are  (crwarded  to 
Waahlnfton  United  Statea  Department  of 
Agriculture  oOclala  and  when  approved  be- 
come the  practices  for  which  asatatance  will 
t>e  furnished  by  the  triple  A  tiie  next  year. 
After  practlcea  for  the  State  as  a  whole  are 
approved,  each  county  committee  selecta  the 
practicae  which  It  believes  are  tMat 
adapted  to  the  county  and  which  wUl  result 
In  the  most  conservation  and  they  t>ecome 
the  program  In  the  county  for  which  assist- 
ance will  lie  offered  ttirough  tbe  triple  A.  In- 
dividual plans  ars  developed  for  each  farm 
wliereby  the  moat  effective  use  can  be  made 
oC  tlie  assistance  offered.  These  plans,  made 
at  the  start  of  each  program  year,  enable 
each  farmer  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
avsUsbillty  of  labor,  equipment  for  eoglneer- 
Ing  practices,  suppliea  of  materials,  and  tlie 
farmer's  ability  to  contribute  ills  share  of  tiie 
coet  of  needed  and  reoooaaMtoded  practiooa. 
Aaaiatance  In  executing  iniHTldual  farm  plans 
to  furnished  by  trlple-A  committeemen.  Thto 
planned  assistance  to  farmers  maltea  trlpIe-A 
funds  more  effective  and  malus  aaatotance  of 
other  agencies  more  effective.  In  Waaliing- 
ton  County  in  IMg  fanners  on  2.235  farma 
corrprtoing  MttJBS  acrca  at  farm  land.  133 J«6 
acren  of  cropland.  90.021  acrca  of  paature  or 
range  land,  and  9.028  acres  commercial 
orchard  partlcipeted  in  the  trlple-A  pro- 
gram. Thla  to  10  pweent  ot  the  farm  land  in 
the  county. 

omcs   PiaaoNNZL 
^usel  If.  Coleman,  county  admlnlatrative 
PayettevUle. 

C.  Toung.  clerk.  PayettevUle. 
rjorto  S.  Tannehlll.  clerk.  PayettevUto. 
Msrtiia  J.  Quliey.  part-time  clerk.  Payette- 
vUle. 


A  totei  of  SJaa  f 
IP«Tripie«A 


put  into  praetiso  an  aoih  of  ftmt  t\ 
that  If  psrasnt  of  tha  sraploMi  hi  waeatnf . 
too  Osoty  was  included  m  the  eenaervatiea 
prevam  In  IfSd. 

Plfty.elfht  tnausaad  aad  flfty.flve  duiiani 
wers  aeadaMe  k*  asslMaaas  to  farmers  (or 
sarrytaf  out  cohaerrailea  praatlaii  in  IMO. 
■awsesr.  the  value  of  an  praetless  csrrted 
out  aad  leportad  was  •ioa.474JO. 

In  iOa  there  were  010  aarse  of 
•odded  to  ilinltplng  of  pasttves:  IJOi 
of  row  crops  wore  planted  on  the 


1040:    TJ 
waiarway 

haev  feet  of 
too-,  I0>44 
to  pasttire  aad 
1040. 

i$4$  UmtntttrtiM 

County    aad    anmawinlty 

autieeaMia* * .«»•»**»«•»*••»•»•     s^wf.  le 
—      B^r^Ht  A^  a  laa.  la 

TFaeei««*«*»«« •*«•*«•-••«••»*«— *        it^  oa 
feafpsa,  lelephoae,  tuppMoSt 

eto-jj  .■»■■■  ■  I  ■».■.»■■■»— »»»»       eia.  h 


an  wtntar  and 


B  Total  oparettng 

Coaafy  defe  /or  JM5,  IMT,  f*f.  •nd  tUS 
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Sir. 


rtmtm 


Is 


41 
44 
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to  a  toraacb  of 


by  tha 

for  the  agrlculttiral 
asrratloa  ;    _ 

Price  support  provides  that  the  prieos  of 
farm  produeu  be  supported  at  raise  fair  to 
both  farmers  aad  ooaomaers  beeaom  of  the 
of  good  farm  prlcea  tn  mam- 


levels  for 
ited  as  a  pereeBtape  of  parity.  Parity 
that  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
meir  prodaets  are  cow  pa  rf  hie  to  tlie  prlcea 
they  liave  to  pay  for  the  things  they  buy. 
TbU  allows  stipport  prices  to  vary  up  or 
down,  dependiap  on  tbe  price  of  nonlarm 
oommoditiea. 

PoUowlnp  to  a  tarlaf  of  present  prioe-sup- 
port  laglslartnn : 

iBMidlUsa     iisn  wheat, 
astd  peanuts — wtu  tw 


at  90  percent  of  parity  through 
June  30,  1950. 

Second.  Tt;e  major  nontiasic  commoditleo 
wUl  be  supported  at  «  to  90  percent  of 
pertty  through  December  Si.  1»40.  except 
that  milk  and  ita  products,  hogs,  chickens, 
and  eggs  are  ta  he  aapported  at  90  percent 
of  parity  for  that  period. 

Third.  Beginning  January  I.  ia60.  the  pro- 
vtokxie  of  the  long-range  prtce  support  pro- 
gram will  go  into  effect.  It  provldea  that  the 
baaie  commodities  wlU  be  supported  at  60 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  OsoandlaK  on  the 
level  of  supply.  All  other 
modltiee  (this  Inclodea  egRS.  « 
hogs>  may  be  supported  at  0  to 
of  partty.  depending  upon  tho  importance 
of  each  coouiociity  to  tbe  national  eeonomy. 
Ita  diVM  of  partohabdlty.  the  lewel  of  sup- 
ply, and  oth«  tactora. 

■upcTKMt  or  coacMirrzncKM 

A  county  convention,  at  which  represetia- 
Uve  farmers  from  all  communities  of  the 
county  met  In.  l>oemh»r  1M7  and  elected 
the  following  men  to  serve  as  tha  county 
coasmittee  during  1M8:  W.  Shannon  Pharr. 
Unaain,  chalnnan;  Lincoln  K.  Maupin. 
Prmlrle  Orove.  trloe  chatranan;  Roe  O.  Stoken- 
bury.  BIklna.  ragolar  aaBmt)er:  David  L.  Bur- 
nett, Greenland,  first  alternate;  Jack  Taldo. 
Springdale.  second  alternate. 

Tbe  county  cumniittee  holds  regular  meet- 
taps  each  month  and  In  addition  apecial 
are  called  aa  the  need  arlaee. 
foUowlng  to  a  part  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  tha  commlttea: 


117,  aai 
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I.  BsaaomMadad      propraa       practieaa. 
aMthodsof 
rates  of 

0.  DseigBau 
eatnMy  and  i 
leea  to  be  furnished  oa 
fair  priee  for  the  saatsriala 

a.  Revtowed  aad  passsd  oa  farawrs'  per- 
formance rsposts  and  appruved  applications 
(or  peymsat. 

4.  Appeoved  sssoBlstlaa  budpst  and  certi- 

i.  Cooperated  with  aU  agricultural 
agencies  in  holding  OMOtings  in  an  effort  to 
keep  farmers  informed  concerning  the  o»»- 
jccuvas.  provtaions.  and  progresa  of  the 
propam. 

e.  Arranged  for  the  aaonat  election  of 
commtinity  and  county  eoBasttteemen  and 
encouraged  fanners  to  participate  in  the 
elections. 

7.  Obtained  conserratlon  mateiiato  svich 
as  lime,  phosphate,  and  seeds. 

8.  Informed  the  State  committee  on  the 
progresa  of  the  work  and  farm  problems. 

CONSSBVATICMr    PaACTICSS 

PracUccs  for  which  assistance  was  offered 
In  Wadkingtoa  Ooonty  in  lOSO 
mended  by  the  county 
proved  by  the  State  ccomnlttee  on  the  iMsis 
of; 

1.  Praetiesa  that  wotild  fill  a  definite  need 
tn  couBsiiliig  eoU  and  water. 

3.  Practtees  nsaded  by  a  aMjorlty  of  the 
farmers. 

3.  Practices  that  would  obtain  the  most 
eonserratkm  for  the  rooDgj  apeat. 

4.  Practlcea  that  could  be  edartntotered  la 
a  practical  manner. 

AFnjcxnoN  or  MursiLki^ 


appUcation  cf 
sU  to  an ! 

ing  practice.  Thaoe  paomote  a  rapid  and 
heavier  growth  of  graaaca  and  legumes.  The 
appllcatioi  of  these  minerato  serves  aa  a 
major  conservation  practice.  In  1948  Wash- 
ington County  farmers  applied  3,500  tens  of 
ground  Umestcne.  123,900  pounds  cf  potash, 
and  4.518.719  pounds  of  20-p«OHit  equiva- 
lent superphosphate  to  pastiires,  meadows, 
green  manure,  and  cover  crops. 

BsraausHiMC  ako  nceaoviNG  pasrnaxs 
Pkrmers  establiahed  or  Improved  13,380 
acres  of  pasttire  by  seeding  2S7JM3  pounds 
of  adapted  pasture  graaaoa  and  IsoBBBBa  aed 
coateoUed  noxioua  waaAi  by  mowing  SOJMi 
•osainder  the  10«0 ; 

Sixty  pexent  at  the  pi 
and  pctasii  vjls  used  on 


sail  aad  water 
tothssnn 

of 
IM.100 


af  paads  lor 

a  Mg  factor  tn  developiag 
our  Heeatoch  prograai.  Land  that  wea  of 
little  use  has  become  valuable  as  piaaiaitoiit 
paeturs  after  oonstruetlng  a  pond  to  provide 
trater. 

Oixty-two  thoiieanil  tmd  forty  ssssa  avMe 
yards  of  dirt  wd  awsad  to  naiwasihig  10 
ponds  to  lOM.  aa«  Oialai  tha  last  4  yearn 
there  baas  bean  on  panda  aaaaiswsisd  to  tba 
aouMp   with   tbe   ssststanoe   of   tbe    AAA 


Tko  Now  Now  Dool 


EXTSMnOM  OF  *TT***»** 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  oMio 

III  THi  Houop  or  KiPhBssirrATm 

JfoMday.  Jult  It,  1949 

Mr.  ILBTON  Mr.  Hpaolror.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Roc- 
oaa,  I  include  the  fotlowlnff  odNorlal  frooi 
the  Clnrtfinotl  Enquirer  of  Wednesday. 
July  13, 1M»: 


Ktkmery  procesa  renattna  a 

gentle  aad  oooiparatlvely  palnlses  one.  there 
to  no  prospect  <A  any  raa^  pnat  of  power  to 
the  Chief  Ksecutlve  to  plunge  into  national 
eoonomlc  pUnning.  But  tbe  bluefRlnta  are 
drawn  for  such  a  headlong  entry  into  a 
planned  economy.  And  it  U  a  safe  guesa 
that  any  speed-up  of  the  deftttton  process 
would  produce  oonsideralile  support  in  COn- 
giesa  for  andi  a  policy 

AumdiBff  to  united  States  News  and  World 
Report,  the  Truman  administration  to  ready 
with  a  program  that  would  pour  at  leaat 
Slo  .000.000 ,000  of  public  funds  Into  new  in- 
to the  year  ahead — if  nxiuntlnc 
at  sika«ad  make  it  poUUcally 
posefhie. 

Tlie  [M I ipiwsl  envisions  Government  action 
lE  several  dtsttaeS  ifiiiiils  fllrsct  aarieS- 
ance  to  prteato  kaSases  enterprtoca,  ntoat- 
dlaed  ripanef**!!  oT  ptoat  capacity  In  adected 
Unea.  large-ecate  paWc  works  projccta.  sys- 
tematic development  of  reglcna  coaaparable 
to  ths  laaaensoe  Valley  Aothortty.  deliharate 
ifcaiMM«n  of  Government  contracts  Into 
•rsaa  of  unemployment  and  tncreased  con- 
trol eeer  price  and  wmge  potides. 

That  is  a  btaeprlnt  for  a  planned  and  con- 
tnltod  eoonoeay.  It  to  not  sodailam.  for  it 
eataas  eery  Utile  actiial  pubUc  ownership 
cf  eeonomic  enterprise.  But  it  would  wnte 
tbe  doom  of  competitive  free  enterprlfie  as 
lie  have  known  it.  The  threat  does  not 
sound  se  frightening  as  it  would  have 
sounded  15  years  sgo.  because  we  all  have 
beeome  habituated  to  far-reaching  public 
controto  ow  buatocss  and  large -ecale  Oow- 
amment  Interrentkm  to  tbe  economic 
process. 

Nevertheless.  It  to  a  fateful  dsalaleB  which 
lies  m  wait,  probably  to  be  made  soon  after 
the  first  Impact  at  any  serious  economic  de- 
pression that  may  be  m  store.  For  once  the 
Govra^ment  embarks  on  a  conscious  policy 
of  creatine  economic  opportunity  tat  the 
waeto  popolaUon.  of  "g\ja;  anteelng  fuU  em- 
ployawnt  and  prosperity,'  there  will  Im  no 
turning  back.     Any  failiu'e  of  such  a 
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only    In    oo 
pvbllc  expcodltur* 

_»trty.  w  ham  a  Oon^Mi  which  to 
kkablj  ba«tU«  to  »nj  tueh  abandon » 
■Miii  ot  finniptltlTt  fTM  enurprtM.    But  tt 
to  v«rT  kBMftlMft  tlMt  th«  fuU  —HtnK  oC 


Vortt 

It  to  ttp  tb*  ttaim  tn 
tnto  an  •drantvr*  from  wtatch  tlMrt 
•oold  b*  no  tumlBf  back. 


QMta  R««lrkliM«  m  OO  la^wts 

KXTCN8ION  OP  RZMARK5 

i-ir 

HON  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILUMOU 


Df  TBI  HOCHB  OP  MErmMBrTATIVES 
Mondat.  July  It.  JNf 


admln- 
restric- 
forelgn 


Mr  VURSELL.  Mr  SpCttkcr.  recently 
on  the  noof  of  the  House  I  disettosed  the 
danger  of  Importing  700.000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  to  the  oil  Interests  of  our 
NaUon. 

I  pointed  out  that  unless  the 
Istratlon  vould  agree  to  quota 
tk)iu  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
dl  which  Ls  flooding  this  country  that 
tt  would  further  curtail  our  exploration, 
production,  and  refining  of  oil  products. 

I  also  stated  that  thousands  of  work- 
ers engaged  in  production,  refining,  and 
distribution  of  oil  were  losing  their  Jobs 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
Government,  in  pairing  them  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  I  urged  that  the 
adBlBlBtratlon  reverse  its  policy,  and 
that  •  percentage  quota  amount  of  im- 
ports be  approved  tn  a  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  whether  or  not  oil  is  produced 
In  their  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  conilnna^oo 
of  the  position  I  took.  I  am  inserttaf 
In  the  Ricoao  a  clipping  from  the  Cisco 
Dally  Press,  of  Cisco.  Tex.,  wherein  that 
paper  on  July  S.  1M9.  published  an  (j|f)en 
letter  written  to  Senator  Tom  Co?rNA|LT, 
of  Texas,  by  Mr  Rudolph  Kamon.  oPthe 
Kamon  Petroleum  Exploration.  Cisco. 
Tex.,  which  I  hope  all  Members  will  read 
carefxilly.  because  it  contains  further 
pertUient  facts  on  this  .subject : 

mouomms  emjtmam  on.  iitvom  ua.  thbxatkm- 
Ttim  DtavsTBT  wrm  chao* 

Rudolph  Kamon.  local  gadoftot.  cbargvd 
■aturday  that  tb«  taportii—  af  fiwiif  att 
Into  ttaa  rmted  Stataa  to  l^iMliBlnt  THaaa 
and  United  Statra  oU  men  with  chaotic  con- 
dition* In  a  l«tt«r  to  Senator  Tom  Cowhallt. 
Kaoaon  ipclw  on  tha  nibjact  at  a  m*«t- 
iBg  of  tb*  Wwt  Central  Tnas  Oil  and  Oaa  As- 
h««  laat  w«ek  Be  tent  a  copy  oT 
to  fcatlnr  COMN&U.T 
to  — mnr  CoMMALLT.  tha  l«tt«r 
fotkyva: 

"Thm  Moaoaiy  <M»iiiyliit.  waata  uaattng 
proMama  cauaad  by  tb*  Importa  of  foreltB 
OU  tnto  tb*  Unttad  8toUa  by  Mf  tosportera 
and  oparaton  of  fovalfB  eaneanlaaa.  were 
takan  «p  al  tba  WaM  Ontral  Tmm  Oil  aotf 

bald  tmm  te  Otooo 

tot  Moppiac  thto 


ly  rtaatiiiying  and  wasta-craat- 
oC  Importtac  hot  oU  into  tba 
haa  bean  produced  from 
l>y  a  few  oparaton  in- 
tegrated with  owMnMy  o(  oU  walla  in  the 
Unltad  Statea.  primlpaOy  in  Tezaa.  muat  ba 
■loppail  now. 

"nua  IntateoBBaetad  ownarahip  of  forclcn 
oil  now  bafiBg  Importad  Into  tha  Unltad 
N^Jacti  thto  oil  to  Texas  State  rec- 
tor balBg  iKuducJed  In  Tlolatlon  of 
Texaa  proration  rulea  to  atop  waate.  those  of 
tha  XntcrstaM  OU  Compact  Commission, 
whoaa  rulaa  are  violated  by  transporting  U- 
lagaUy  preduead  or  hot  oil  In  interstate  mar- 
kata  or  uammmtm.  and  ttaair  owoara.  are  lUbla 
In  the  t^nlted  Stataa  and  Texaa  for  such  vto- 
latlona. 

"flstbannora.  tbaaa  foreign  concaaaion  oU 
flalda  have  not  baan  reported  to  tha  nations 
raguUtory  bodlaa  by  thalr  owners,  like  they 
hava  raportad  thalr  UaMad  Stataa  proparttea 
for  regulation  and  prod— tloa  o<  oil  to  allml- 
nata  waate  and  are  gutting  their  iinreetrlcted 
foreign  oil  fields  by  unrestricted  and  un« 
regulated  production  of  oil  wells. 

"ThU  practice  of  producing  legal  or  regu- 
lated oU  in  the  United  States  and  Texaa.  and 
also  unregulalad  unraportad  oil  in  violation 
of  rulea  laid  down  for  thalr  United  States. 
principally  Taxaa.  oU  wells,  gives  theae  few 
operators  the  advantage  running  up  to  5.000 
percent  m  favor  of  the  foreign  Uapofftad  hot 
oU  over  the  producer  In  the  United  Statea. 
who  is  not  vlolattng  the  rules  laid  down  by 
importing  hot  oil. 

"Siich  oU  producers,  especially  in  Texas. 
are  foread  to  drill  up  to  500  more  wells  for 
each  8t.000  barrels  of  daUy  allowable  oU. 
while  the  owners  of  foreign  concesalons  can 
drain  their  field  with  two  unregulated  wells 
to  malic  50.000  barrels  of  oU  to  be  Imported 
into  the  United  States  markets.  All  this  has 
been  covered  by  my  paper  which  I  am 
endoataC' 

"By  shipping  approaimately  700.000  barrels 
of  hot  oU  daUy  Into  the  United  States.  It 
stops  tha  outlets  for  that  much  refinery 
residlum  and  fuel,  backs  this  up  into  storage 
and  Indirectly  makes  tremendous  waste  in 
oil  flelda  cut  down  to  not  enoiigh  time  before 
oil  congeals  in  the  formations  and  is  irre- 
coverably lost. 

"This  700.000  barrels  of  imported  hot  oU 
stops  the  need  for  the  drilling  of  approxi- 
mately 7.000  oil  wells,  cancels  the  need  for 
40.000.000  feet  at  casing  and  40.000  000  feet 
Ot  heavy  tubing  which  In  turn  makea  up  to 
100.000  men  Jobless. 

"This  Is  only  the  beginning.  The  100.000 
men  losing  their  jobs  directly  as  the  result 
of  oU  Imports  of  hot  oU  will  cause  another 
100.000  men  and  women  to  lose  their  Jobs 
in  allied  industries  supplying  the  needs  of 
producing  oU  tn  the  United  States. 

"Now  we  see  300,000  workers  out  of  work  as 
a  result  of  the  importa  of  unrestricted  foreign 
oil  tnto  the  United  States.  Theae  aoo.OOO 
families  with  their  earnings  loat  due  to  im- 
ports of  the  hot  oU.  cannot  meet  their  pay- 
ments on  housing,  tee  boxes,  nor  can  they 
buy  clothes.  The  unemployed  figure  wUl  go 
to  apprMtaaately  700.000  men  who  have  lost 
their  Jolia  due  to  the  importing  of  hot  oil  by 
the  few  owners  opiating  also  under  our 
laws  and  subject  to  these  laws  which  they 
are  violating.  These  men  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  heglnnlng  of  a  depression 

"Since  we  have  now  a  great  number  of 
unemployed  who  worry  and  fret,  who  have  no 
money  to  buy  grocerlas.  gaarrttna  or  oU,  the 
market  for  oU  produeta  to  ahrtnking.  so  that 
thaaa  saoM  operators  and  toi^ortars  of  foreign 
hot  oa  ean  Jtistlfy  their  tnatotence  of  further 
cxtrtailment  of  tha  oU  wells  in  Texas,  so  that 
more  men  are  throwm  out  of  work  and  the 
vicious  condltlona  srealeJ  by  them  are  ag- 
gravated. The  loaa  of  tax  money  ta  tremen- 
dooa.  and  la  Ignored.  If  there  is  so  Incooae, 
BO  taxea  can  be  collected. 


"It  U  my  belief,  and  the  belief  of  every 
Texan,  that  you  can  t>e  Instrumental  In 
stopping  the  Importation  of  this  foreign  hot 
oU  into  tha  United  States.  By  stopping  thU 
tmreatrletad  and  unregulated  hot  oil  from 
h^tnj  Imported  into  the  United  States  and 
by  prosecuting  the  violators  responsible,  you 
can  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  and 
earn  the  gratitude  of  at  least  a  million  people 
who  wUl  again  be  able  to  make  a  living  tiy 
getting  their-  Jobs  back. 

"This  is  an  emergency. 

"I  have  the  hooor  to  remain. 
"Tours  very  truly. 

"BuDOLm  Kamom.* 


Laxury  Tax  on  Fort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  mrMarLvams 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OP  RZPRUENTATIVBf 

Monday,  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  DAVTINPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
my  capacity  as  publisher  of  a  neightwr- 
hood  newspaper  in  Pittsburgh,  I  am  In 
close  contact  with  many  retail  fur  stores 
whose  advertising  I  kxjth  write  and  pub- 
lish. I  was  amazed  in  entering  one  of 
the  stores  a  few  weeks  ago  to  find  that 
this  furrier,  Jerome  Litt.  of  East  Liberty. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  had  not  one  fur  coat  in 
stock.  Instead  his  stock  consisted  of 
cloth  coats  and  suits.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Litt  where  his  furs  were  his  answer  was: 
"Harry.  I  have  had  to  go  out  of  the  fur 
business  entirely  because  of  the  20-per- 
cent luxury  tax." 

I  talked  to  another  furrier.  Herman 
Rosenbloom.  also  of  East  Liberty.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  who  told  me  that  he  has  been 
in  the  fur  business  for  more  than  25  years 
and  that  the  luxury  tax  has  hit  the  fur- 
riers so  hard  that  more  than  300  fur- 
riers— wholesale  and  retail — have  gone 
into  bankruptcy  in  the  past  year. 
"Something  must  be  done,"  said  Mr. 
Rosenbloom.  "or  the  retail  furrier  will  be 
forced  to  the  wall." 

In  my  conversation  with  Max  Azen 
and  Jerome  Wolk.  two  large  Pittsburgh 
retail  furriers.  I  was  given  the  same  story. 
Something  must  t>e  done  and  done  soon 
to  save  more  retail  and  wholesale  fur  in- 
stitutions from  going  into  bankruptcy. 
With  respect  to  consumers  a  great  ixijus- 
tice  is  also  being  done  because  fur  coats 
an  certainly  not  a  luxury* — they  are  a 
nooosslty— in  the  cold  climates  of  the 
northern  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  was  reprinted 
in  the  Plttburgh  Sun-Telegraph: 

POCKITBOOK  PLACtrX — LtTXTTXT  T.\X  COSTS  Ft:«- 

ams    Joaa.    Maht    Foacxo    Irrro    B-ank- 

BUTTCT 

(By  Ulna  Wetalg) 

The  so-called  luxury  tax  on  furs  not  only 
is  unfair  to  the  buyU:ig  public,  it  has  boom- 
eranged  itself  right  Itack  Into  the  teeth  at 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  Government  Is  losing  money  Instead 
of  making  it — unemployment  rolls  have 
■welled  because  of  the  fur  tax.  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  !nBO—  tas.  BaaUtoa  that,  unemploy- 
ment cnw>panaatlon  to  being  paid  to  once 
financially  Independent  dtlarns. 
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The  fur  tuduaUy  tont  the  only 
bUgbted  by  the  poefeattook  plagne— the  30 
psmnt  cactoe  tax — but  It  to  hardest  htt. 
Staee  1M4.  when  the  tax  was  boosted  from 
10  to  20  percent,  there  have  been  4  bank- 
niptelcs  In  the  higfei  huatnees.  9  tn  toOet 
goods.  lOt  tn  )e«idry.  and  SSt  ta  fnrs.  All  ttoa 
bankruptclca  IMad  nave  than  mjStjOas  In 
UabUltlcs. 

And  whlto  In  all  thaaa  liidaaliha  it's  a  caae 
or  the  Ouveimnept  kfiUng  the  goose  that 
toys  the  foMea  etfa.  tha  fur  industry  to  the 
ootatandtng  esampto. 

Than>  been  a  decreaae  at  •12S.000.000  in 
retail  fur  salea  durtng  the  past  3  yaara.  Some 

unemployed.    M 

plants  alpwa  loat  wofloa  of  1 

and  tbto  U  apart  frooi  aamla^  loat  by  de- 

pertateat    store    eaplopaea.    fur    Uappaia. 

fam  hands  od  (tv 

■••lid  wtth  tha 


come  about  wlttaoai  oar  fully 
tlie  danger.  Tbe  peril,  liowe /er.  Is  a  < 
real  one  as  to  clearly  set  forth  tn  tbe  cdl- 
tortal  which  I  tnchide  bocwtth  from  tha 
Bvcrett  ^Mass.)  MewsOaaette: 


An  tbto  ta  an  indttotry 


the  coat  oC 
averast  ot  M 
It  akoe*  tha  war. 
Tbe  fact  that  to  IMS  the  OovataaMat  aol. 
toaled  gitJM  JOO  from  the  for  tas  and  aaif 
m.ltejat  in  IMS  u  evidence  that  peopU 
■re  net  hoytng  as  much— and  do  not  want  to 
buy  oattt  the  tax  ta  lifted. 

It— they  loee  aatoa 
e  point  et 
■MR  for  a  for  eoat  when  a 
eoat  at  the  aame  price— or  even  mora 
expenaive — is  tax  free. 

There's  ao  much  twtoted  **»*******g  behind 
the  fur  tax  tttat  It  ahnoat  boOa  down  to 
wtwthcr  yoQ  wear  yoor 
Tou  ean  boy  a  mlnk- 
paylng  a  tax.  If  the  Bulak  to  on  the  ontskle. 
it's  30  percent  OMVC.  pieeae 

And  manufacturers  have  efoa  S***  ">  *" 
as  to  put  cxpmaivc.  baaA-patnted  HniT>gs  ta 
glOO  fxir  coau  to  make  them  tax  free.  Thto 
was  under  an  Internal  Bevenue  Bureau  rolU^ 
that  said  the  coat  was  tax-free  U  the  valtie 
ot  the  fur  was  lea  than  1 
of  the  material  in 
component  ntaterial. 

wwaT>i  a  UBT!«T.  airrwAT* 

Haod-paliited  ****"gF  have  recently  been 
ruled  out.  however,  hot  oonfostoa  oo  the 
of  a  iTixwy  atm  ahonads  Fcir 
IS  tha  logto  ta  pajtag  a  30 
pereent  tax  on  a  tllS  mootcn  dyed  lamb 
eoat — which  win  sUU  be  wearable  five  years 
later— while  a  gatS  doth  coat  with  a  Persian 
taaah  ooUar  to  aoM  tax-bce7 

For  coats  are  reaUy  Investments  Instead  of 
luxuitea.  WeoMO  don't  throw  fur  coats 
away.    AXtcr  ■mifs  tham  S  or  •  years,  they 

or  re-do  them  h^o  Jackata  or 

eoOara  and  ctilTa  for  a  doth  coat,  or  even 


a  uma  vr  or  wm.  iiiww 
There  ta  a  mylng  to  the  cCeet  that  a  Itttia 
Ml  a<  soctaltom  to  a  good  thing  for  a  covn- 
try— that  tt  paU  free  entcrprtoe  on  tu  toea 
tt  humping 

havt^  a  Wtte  htt  ot  iiiitoltoai  to 
Uke  havtiv  a  tttUe  tooeh  at  leprosy. 
It  always  grows  and  feeds  vpoa  IXmtU.  And 
ta  time  It  ooaaoaMB  everything  that  stands 
ta  lU  way. 

As  an  example,  on  June  8.  the  Mew  Tork 
World-Telesraa  earrtod  a  revealing  newa 
atory.  It  aaid  that  "Britain's  Labor  Oovem* 
menr  served  notto  tlyt  if  It  wtoa  ny  yaar'a 

Untted  F*-*r*''*'  tato  a  coOaetlvtot  state  aa 
."    ft  win  SiBianrt  and  ttn* 
t  taw  gmng  I 
atnhortty  to 
Mch  eontrola.     It 
at  toaat  ttx  torn  awlor 
for  aodaltoatloo,   Inclodtag  aofar  rBflatoic* 

low   forma   at    hfff*"*      A   hlfh   tahor 

to  chaas*  thahr  )oha  and  ainminf  to 

ctei^a  their  Item  oC  prodwttow  tf  the  ooad 
artoaa.  Be  aaki  further  that  fvtvate  Indoa- 
try  muat  watdi  Its  step. 

Tbe  meaning  azKl  tattaxt  at  all  this  to 
certainly  dear.  If  the  Labor  Party  wtoa, 
a  Uttte  htt  or  aodaUsmwm  he  made  aU 

by  the  Qui  ■■■mil     MM  ths 

[■limneiUB  oT  piugmlliw  and  am* 

pioyment  wtu   buiaaa    pumiatowa   U   the 

lAbor  will  be  a  tool  at  the  state,  to 

ta  whatever  way  the  iMaaes  think 


only  a  step  from  thto  to  the  pottee 


beat 
It  to 


eventually  have  a  dictator  and  loss  liberty. 
Powerful  poUttcal  farces  In  the  United  Statea 
want  us  to  go  the  way  of  Britain,  and  are 
natag  every  suhterfuce  to  aeil  us  on  a  similar 
program.  l>erore  the  people  are  aware  at  the 
danger. 


BiU 


One  local  fur  dealer  had  a  tO-ycar-okl 
squirrel  stole  brought  ta  for  re  doing  Just 
ycstnday.  What's  luxMilous  ahotot  an  arttcte 
that's  durahle  for  fO  years? 


A  Little  Bit  of  SociaHsja 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIHGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  KsaaaCHrsxTTS 
Di  THE  HOCSB  OF  R£PR*SEXT-^TI\'IS 

Jfomday.  July  It.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr  Spe<ker.  the 
traaaMoB  firom  moderate  Government 
controls  to  a  completely  regimented 
ccoDomy  with  Hk  peopia  idtimately  de- 
prtred  of  tftdr  Atcrty  wsmj  very  easily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  sinnnESora 

Df  THX  HOCSB  OP  BEPRKSOrr ATIVKB 

JTondoy.  July  It.  194$ 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  MinnrtnU  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  received  this  mom- 
ttiy  an  tDterestinc  l^ter  frosi  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  with  reference  to  H.  R.  SltT — 
tbe  truth-in-fur  bill — which  I  am  sure  Is 
an  rfi"*!^  of  tha  fulliic  of  the  public 
generally  wtth  r^'ercaee  to  this  legisla- 
tion.   The  letter  follows: 

Ksw  Oei.rswa.  La..  Jtiiy  15.  IMP. 
O'Haa*  or  Mxxwasora. 

aohiaed  to  a  pi«e  at  the  Lootol- 

BetaDers  BuDMta  whk^  you'll  he  tater- 
In  reading.   It  represents  the  opinion  of 


at  retailers  are  ta  favor  of  ycnr 

to  require  proper  tobaltog  oT  ftltfc    Cua- 

yott  prohaMf  know — have  ijeen 

:  0PPMI  tor  yean  hy  the  crooha  ta  the 

IB  tha  ta«e  they  my  "It  s  a 

•lOn  game  ta  mare  waja  than  one."     Tbe 

or  anaaeattomB  ta  the  Atoa  of  the 

win  show 


thaallO 
for   nbMt   akta 

Battle  Bon. 

,  ahaolntcty  do  not  know  vrbat 

Bean.    Tbcy  do  not  know  that 
for  example,  to  plata  old  dog. 

Marmtak  to  a  grotmd  bog  dyad  te 
.11 

acal— althotigh  tt^ 
d^iped  rahMt  dyed  Mack. 
Tbe  very  beat  oT  Iwrk  to  yoo — and  Ood 
yea  for  tatrodacteg  that  MIL     Tha 
be  palaTid. 
AUarrvuMM  Ttou  LoamuMA. 


TW  Nartk  Adanlic  Pad  aa^  Wkai  M 


EZTmSIOIf  OP  JtWMhRKH 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 


aUUTIA 


ATnriM 


Df  IBM 

Mondaf.  JMlt  It.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  approral  or  tUsapproral  of  this 
pact  will  come  bciore  tbe  flmatr  for  a 
vote  this  week.  Tte  people 
tbe  country  hare  had  too  short  a 
to  reflect  on  tbe  Import  of  this 
Beat  and  my  fear  is  that  it  win 
witboitt  giriiv  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  reciter  tiieir  yiewa. 

We  ean  only  judce  the  future  by  tba 
past  In  looking  over  tbe  bcsfeaniBts  of 
this  Government,  we  find  bi  the  third 
aaetteB  <rf  tbe  Articles  of  Conf  ederatioa 
this  Tinriiair  aa  uaed  bf  tbe  Colonies: 


Aar.  m.  The  said  Statea  hereby  arvcraUy 
enter  taao  a  firm  Leagna  otf  Rtoadahlp  with 

Beeortty  oTtheto  Ubertlca,  and  their  mutual 
Wdfkre.  btndtag  themadvcs  to 
other,  against  aU  foree  oflared  to. 
or  Attaeka  made  upon  tham  or  any  of 

tori 

any  other  Preteoee 

Tbe  Articles  of  Conf ederatJon  was  the 
of  otir  ptejent  apaaiended 

In  fact  tbe  OoBSUiutioaAl 

CuuretiUop  at  Phflartelpfaia  was  not  con* 
rened  for  the  purpose  of  wrlttif  a  new 
Constitution  but  the  pmpoae  was  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Oonf ederatkm. 
During  tbe  first  days  of  tbe  convention 
mocb  tboogiit  was  given  to  tiiese  asKnd- 
BKBls.  lint  Bnfttag  no  progress,  tbe  COB- 
yention  scrapped  the  oki  Articles  of  Con- 
fed«mtion  and  wrote  a  new  pact,  to  be 
later  known  as  our  Constitution.  The 
Ideas  of  the  old  Confederation  were  not 
omitted  but  a  plan  in  better  language 
and  definite  meaning  was  brought  for- 
ward. 

Compare  the  purpose  of  this  North 
Atlantic  Pact  with  section  3  of  tbe 
Articles  of  Ccmfederation,  and  jou  will 
at  once  see  that  we  are  beaded  for  a 
United  States  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
like  tne  interpretation  of  tbe  Monroe 
Doctrine,  wfll  Ineiade  more  states  than 
those  of  the  lUarth  Atlantic  area.  If  this 
pact  to  agiecd  to.  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  agrecBcnt  to  not  the  end.  It  will 
be  found  necessary  to  ■triiigthen  this 
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document  as  times  goes  on  and  in  the 
end  we  will  find  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  a  member  of  the  United  States 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  Since  these  other 
countries  cannot  finance  any  force  to 
resLst  att«M;ks  on  the  members,  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  foot 
the  bill  and  be  embroiled  m  every  fuss 
In  the  world. 

In  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
COMXAU.Y.  leader  of  the  approval  of  the 
pact,  announced  that  senators  can  vote 
for  the  pact  without  giving  up  the  right 
to  vote  against  appropriations  to  hus- 
band the  pact.  This  is  enUrely  Illogical, 
for  when  we  put  our  name  to  a 
ment  promising  to  defend  any 
naUon  with  force  and  without  delay,  it 
wooM  be  entirely  dj.'honorable  to  re- 
fuat  aid  when  an  attaclc  was  made  on 
any  member  The  new  Senator  from 
Ntw  York  I  Mr.  Dtn.Lsal  U  more  honest 
about  it  and  h«  says  that  if  we  agree  to 
the  pact,  wa  ought  to  support  our  prom- 
IMS  to  oilMT  membar  nations. 

Thar*  art  thoaa  In  tht  Sanate  who  say 
that  this  pact  in  no  wUt  interferes  with 
the  Unltad  Nations  organisation.  That 
U  also  absurd.  Wt  are  to  carry  out  what 
wfl  agraa  to  regardless  of  the  Unttad 
Nations.  This  pact.  I  wish  you  to  re- 
mambar.  Is  tht  batlnnlng  of  a  United 
■UUa  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  in- 
stoad  of  ramalning  an  independent  Na- 
tion, we  shall  be  no  mora  independent 
ilMa  can  ba  axtrtlaad  by  abiding  by  the 

PMt. 

Wars  have  been  fomented  in  Europt 
for  centuries  and  wars  will  be  fomented 
again  and  will  continue  Just  as  long  as 
the  <(tates  of  Europe  are  directors  of 
Jealousies  of  trade,  powtr  ADd 
will  break  out  again  no  mat- 
ter how  much  machinery  is  built  to  pre- 
vent war.  We  are  able  now  to  furni>h 
money,  men  and  natural  resources  to 
aaalst  the  world,  but  the  day  wUl  come  If 
we  do  not  stop  Itals  pottcy.  when  we  shall 
not  have  moocF  tnd  resources  enough  to 
defend  ourselves. 

We  are  at  a  critical  period  in  our  his- 
tory. We  should  not  agree  to  the  pact 
unJeas  we  mean  to  keep  our  word,  and 
to  keep  our  word  under  this  fact  means 
the  .surrender  of  our  sovereignty  and  also 
means  the  collapse  of  this  Oovemment 
In  due  time.  The  pact  should  not  be 
approved  at  all. 

The  people  back  home  want  this  Con- 
greas  to  balance  the  budget  and  be  more 
careful  about  expenditures,  but  I  ask 
you  bow  this  can  be  done  unleea  we 
change  our  foreign  policy.  The  peoirie 
do  not  generally  know  it.  but  the  fact  is 
we  have  spent  $02,000.000  000  in  assist- 
ing other  countries  since  the  war  ended; 
our  Income  taxes  eoUections  are  becom- 
ing leas;  we  will  be  spending  on  borrowed 
OMlO^  for  at  leaAt  another  year,  and 
the  btidget  is  out  of  balance  now.  The 
obligations  assumed  by  the  approval  of 
this  pact  will  commit  us  to  greater 
•pending— If  we  bcmi  to  be  honorable 
and  keep  our  word.  Jtet  how  this  can 
be  done  and  save  this  country  from 
utter  rain.  I  have  heard  no  one  eiplaln. 

II  doee  mUe  good  to  cut  down  eagn- 
Ual  tpending  here  at  home  while  we 
ifMBder  billions  abroad.  We  could  of 
eooree  compvi  the  aged,  the  crippled,  and 


the  blind  to  Uve  on  less  than  $32  per 
month;  we  could  stop  natural  progress 
here  at  home;  but  these  items  are  not  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  when  it  comes  to 
handing  over  not  millions  but  billions 
and  billions  to  other  countries.  Those 
who  say  we  should  cut  our  own  appro- 
priations in  order  to  balance  the  budget, 
ought  to  hunt  for  larger  game  and  assist 
in  stopping  this  flow  of  blllion.s  to  foreign 
countries.  One  way  to  stop  It  would  l>e 
to  refuse  to  confirm  this  North  Atlantic 
Pact, 


Fortify  Alaska  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DtLSSATI  VaOM  AtABXA 
IK  THI  HOUSE  OF  R1PR18ENTATIVM 

Monday.  July  if.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dra- 
matic testimony  of  the  need  for  fortifying 
Alaska  immedlstely  and  in  an  integrated 
manner  was  given  last  week  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  by 
Fergus  Hoflman.  member  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelllgencer  staff.  Mr.  Hoffman, 
a  veteran  newspaperman  who  has  served 
on  several  Ala.<«ka  papers,  has  betf^  dele- 
gated by  William  Randolph  Ifetrst  to 
spend  his  time  exclu.<«lvely  on  the  Alaska 
defense  situation  and  In  my  Judgment  is 
as  well  qualified  to  speak  out  on  that  sub- 
ject as  any  layman.  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
made  many  trips  throughout  the  Terri- 
toiry  !•  the  postwar  period.  He  hax  had 
opportunity  given  to  few  to  Inspect  our 
defenses— or  lack  of  them— in  the  far 
north. 

Mr.  Hoffman  told  the  Senate  commit- 
tee there  is  grave  danger  that  ba.ses  built 
during  the  war  against  Japan  and  now 
left  unguarded  might  be  seized  and  used 
against  us  by  another  aggressor.  He 
recommended  that  It  would  be  far.  far 
better  to  dtmoHah  those  bases  than  to 
leave  them  unprotected. 

Evf-n  the  present  bases,  according  to 
Mr  Hoffman,  are  relatively  unguarded 
and  could  be  seized  without  any  consid- 
erable difficulty  by  a  determined  enemy. 
That  would  make  possible  the  turning 
against  us.  as  it  were,  of  magniflcent  air 
installations  from  which  Ions -range 
l>oml)ers  could  devastate  the  States. 

More  than  any  other  one  thing  there  Is 
need  In  Ala.<(ka  now  for  housing — perma- 
nent housing — so  that  combat  troops  can 
be  stationed  In  sufficient  numbers  at 
Alaska  bases  to  protect  them.  Mr  Hoff- 
man told  the  Senate  committee.  Build- 
ing there  is  expensive  because  of  high 
transportation  coets  and  because  of  lack 
of  local  building  Industry.  But.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man pointed  out.  the  cost  of  doing  the  Job 
and  doing  it  promptly  would  be  only 
fractional  to  the  cost  to  the  Nation  in 
every  way  if  Alaska  were  to  be  taken  by 
an  enemy.  Ssewhere  In  the  KBcoao  last 
Thursday.  Mr.  Hoffman's  testimony  was 
Inserted,  and  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  read  It  and  read  it  carefully. 

Tht  job  Of  fortifying  Alaska,  leas  than 
60  mllea  distant  from  Soviet  Asia  at  the 


closest  point,  ought  to  be  No.  1  on  our 
list  of  priorities.  We  are  maintaining  a 
great  military  establishment  now  be- 
cause we  are  living  In  a  troubled  world. 
We  should  not  allow  that  establishment 
to  be  lamentably  weak  at  the  point  where 
the  danger  could  be  gravest. 


do 


to  pK  tflglbtUty 


Fake  Hoover  Plaas  Bein{  Foisted  Off  on 
Coagreti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRISENTATIVE8 
Monday,  July  li.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  entitled:  "Economy— How 
Not  To  Get  It."  from  the  July  18,  1M9. 
Issue  of  Business  Week.  This  editorial 
reveals  the  unfair  tactics  of  the  "Fair 
Dealers"  m  trying  to  foist  a  fake  Hoover 
plan  off  on  Congress,  knowing  that  Con- 
gress and  the  people  almost  universally 
favor  the  real  Hoover  plan  and  not  the 
adminl.^tratlon  substitute.  As  always, 
the  sdmlnbtratlon  has  attempted  to  cap- 
italize on  the  favorable  publicity  regard- 
ing the  famous  proposals  of  Herbert 
Hoover  by  putting  forward  a  tricky  pro- 
posal that  seems  to  resemble,  but  actually 
negates,  the  real  thing.  In  other  words, 
the  administration  uses  the  Hoover  plan 
to  make  another  assault  on  the  American 
system  of  private  enterprise  and  In  favor 
of  collectivism. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EcoNOMT— How  Not  To  Orr  It 

American  business  has  been  sold  down  tht 
river  a«{aln— tbia  time  In  tht  nsmt  of  Oct- 
trnment  economy. 

How  did  that  happen?  We  can  tell  you. 
even  though  we  probably  are  putting  the 
InXormatloa  on  the  record  too  late  for  much 
to  t>e  done  about  It.  We  hope,  however,  that 
time  has  not  run  out  against  us. 

President  Truman  a  lew  weelu  ago  signed 
the  rtorganlzatiou  bUl  and  promptly  sent  to 
rmiglMS  aeven  plans  lor  rtvamplng  the 
GovtmBMnt's  executive  branch.  He  did 
some  very  careful  picking  and  choosing.  He 
selected  from  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Hoover  Commlaalon — the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government — those  plans  which  obviously 
had  political  appeal.  He  junked  anything 
In  the  Hoover  Commlaalon  report  that  he 
apparently  believed  would  not  suit  his  politi- 
cal purpOata. 

One  of  tbt  plana  which  President  Truman 
wants  to  f;et  In  operation  speedily  relates  to 
the  Department  of  L«bor.  President  Truaum 
said:  ' Rcorganlaatlon  Plan  No.  2  of  1949 
strcugtbtna  tht  Department  of  Lal>or  by 
transferring  to  It  the  employment -aervlct 
and  ur.r""-'  -  ment-compensntlon  actlvltlts. 
This  r  ^   to  the  recomiuendatlona  of 

t  b»  Oooimiasioa  on  Organtaatloa  of  the  Exec- 
utive Braaeh  and  rcverass  undesirable  d«- 
vslopments  of  recent  ytars  which  have  scat- 
tered various  labor  proframs  throughout  tht 
executlrt  branch." 

Tht  transfer  proposal  wholly  lacks  any 
ebaraotariaUe  of  teonomy.  In  fact,  tht  trana- 
far  Is  almost  100  ptrcsnt  certain  to  cost  mora 
monty.  That  la.  more  dollars  wUl  havt  to 
be  ralssd  through  Ulx**  to  make  the  new  op- 
tratlon  work. 


Tbc  Pederal  Oetuilty  Agency  Is  now  ad- 
ministering ttat  emptovment-scTvlce  pro- 
It  Is  doing  tills  through  lU  regloBal 
system,  which  has  about  a  dosen  other 
programs  nnder  Its  stxpo-vlslon. 

When  federal  administration  of  tmem|rfoy- 
mcnt  compeaisatton  was  orlgtBany  estab- 
n  was  lodged  in  tb*  Social  Secnrtty 
nderal  ruparvliim  of  St:ite  employ- 
>t  seiiikt  acttvitlts  was  started  In  the  De- 
it  of  LAbor.  But  StAte  I 
so  ma^  trouble  handling  two  Federal  pro- 
grams and  dealing  wltb  two  Federal  agsades 
that  Pracldelit  Roosevelt  finally  transferred 
ttot  Buipioyuient  8m k«  In  1890  from  the  De- 
paifw<  ef  Labor  to  the  imw  FMval  8aen- 
rtty  Agency.  Tbtrt  It  was  enmWnsd  with 
Uaemployment    CompansaUon    Admtntstia- 

tlOD. 

Tilt  Statfli'  tmployBtnt  acrrloss  wtrt 
taktn  OTtr  by  tbt  Ftdtral  Oovemawst  dar- 
ing tbt  war.  and  the  Dtpartastnt  oC  lAbor 
got  tbe  }ob  of  running  the  program.  But 
Congrats  last  year  forctd  the  LAbor  Depart- 
■>ent  to  give  the  optratton  of  tbt  tiaploy- 
■Mot  stmct  back  to  the  Plates.  WaaMag- 
toa**  ovtr-aii  iuptrrMon  wee  istur— d  to  tht 
PMtral  Securtty  AgaDey:  ttases  It  was  tn- 
ttgratad  again  with  CnemplorBBsat 
ration  Admialftratlon. 

What  was  tbt  result?  Money 
All  that  was  ntctssary  was  to  •beabora  Atld 
administration  of  tba  la^iloyiani 
Into  tha  work  already  dona  by  f%A 
oAosa.  At  tba  aaaa  ttsM.  tht  tlaborau  ntt- 
work  of  regional  and  arte  oActs  set  up  by 
the  Labor  DrpartaMat  was  knockad  out  of 
enmmliilon.  Tbt  rsault  was  fewer  Oovem- 
ment workers  to  do  tht  Munt  >>b. 


TOO  CcertT  A  COMI 

It  Is  quttt  true  that  Truaaaa'S  propoaal  to 
traasfer  tht  tmemptcyment-cooipenaaUon 
and  taployiaent 
to  tbe  Uboe 


tbe  task  foree  ossd  if  tbe  Boover 

Commlsston  to  tudy  those  functions  did  not 
rtcommtnd  the  transfer.  Ifor  did  it  oppott 
the  switch:  tt  merely  took  a  neutral  position. 

Rightly  or  ■  Tongly.  the  Commission  Itself 
recommaotfNl  tba  transfer.  Wa  ruspect  that 
the  Hoover  group  may  hsve  t&ken  this  ac- 
tion In  the  balltf  that  It  was  not  partlc\ilariy 
harmfol  and  would  help  sen  the  whole  re- 
organization program. 

If  that  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Hoover 
OaouBlHton.  thtte  might  be  good  sense  In 
gota«  tfoag — provided  this  transfer  was  used 
to  get  the  wtkole  eToootny  package  tbiotigli. 
But  Truman  hasn't  dtilvertd  the  whole 
package  to  Ooogress.  3o  we  believe  tbe  price 
of  this  comproealse  Is  too  great. 

It  ks  our  oDCsldered  opinion  that  Congress 
ought  to  toas  back  Reorganlaatton  Plan  l*o. 
a  on  the  groend  that  It  will  not  coatrtbuta  to 
the  basic  ptlrpose  at  streamlining  the  Gov- 


of  eoune.  is  going  to 
kMt  OB  this  Osal  aa^  taxpayer  if  the  proposed 
tnaxttx  of  eaaptoyMsnt  activities  takes  place. 
But  ABMrtcan  Inr'*^*—  stands  to  lose  even 
aanrt.  nsMaiahsr  that  the  Department  of 
lAbor  U  stt  up  "no  foatar  and  promott  the 
Interest  of  Wage  taraMa."  Ii  U  not  aet  up 
to  glv«  equal  protactkm  and  eonaMsratton 
to  tha  Intsraala  oC  wag*  paycra. 

If  tht  Departaaant  of  Labor  gate  tha  State 
tinemploymtat-oompcnsatkni  and  oaaptoy- 
ment-eervict  systaaos  under  Its  wing.  Aaaer- 
leaa  aaaployats  will  ba  hurt.  Organlaed  labor 
WW  ba  htlpad.  for  organiard  labor  knows  that 
tt  can  get  Waahtagton  to  bring  pttssura  to 
bear  on  tht  SUto  set-ups  to  suit  tht  ntads 
and  All  the  demands  of  labor  unions  The 
unions  will  do  everything  In  their  power  to 
ftt  unemployment  compensation  freely  dls- 
to  men  on  suike.     The  unions  wlU 


tlon  changed.  Tbey  will  see  to  It 
emptoyment-conyenaatinti  and  empiovmsnt- 
service  prtigrains  work  to  their  advantage. 
And.  thns,  AaMTlean  taaSaeas  wm  be  sold 
down  the  rtvsr  ai^ln — In  the  name  at  Oor- 
enuDcnt  eeaBomy. 


bad      CauMes  Train  Sigks  ea  WerU  Slijppiwc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

JX  THX  HOUSB  or  RIFftBSiKTATIVEB 
Mondaw,  J*t9  ti.  tH$ 


Mr.  COLMXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  wImb  the 
approfMrlaUoo  Ml  waa  op  fttr 
tloa  OD  the  fkwr  of  tbe  Houee.  Ooncrees- 
of  Triwitslanf .  Chairman 
of  tbe  Pubbe  Lande  CoouniUee 
of  Florida,  and  I.  toceibcr  with  oibars. 
sponsored  an  aBbendment  la  ibat  bill 
which  would  rtrtort  toiM  II.OIMM  plus 
for  the  orderly  operatiOD  of  tbe  BMTcbant 
martne  cadet-tralnlng  scboolt  located  in 
New  York.  Florida,  and  Mlwliitiwy  At 
that  time  1  pointed  out  to  aiy  coHeattif^ 
here  that  thU  appropriation  waa  oppoaed 
by  certain  left-wing  Maritime  Unton  offi- 
cials:  that.  In  fact,  the  Mirttlie  Union. 
particularly  that  branch  of  It  beaded  by 
the  Communist  leader,  Harry  Bridges. 
was  opposed  to  harlnc  bright,  stalwart. 
young  American  hlgb-scbool  boys  train 
In  these  schools  (or  officers  in  our  mer- 
chant marine;  that  their  acbeflse  waa  to 
have  these  officers  recruited  frosn  the 
ranks,  where  there  are  many  Commu- 
nl5t5.  After  a  spirited  flght  here  on  the 
floor,  we  succeeded  In  restoring  these 
funds. 

Wh«i  the  bill  got  over  to  the  other 
body,  certain  misguided  Senators  took 
the  II  iiieisftililj  for  deleting  our  amend- 
ment from  tbe  biJL 

In  view  of  what  is  happailng  arotmd 
the  world  in  shipping  circles  today,  with 
England.  C^inada  and  Hawaii  having 
their  commerce  on  the  high  seas  brought 
to  a  virtual  standstill  as  a  result  of  these 
mlsgtiided  efforts,  I  am  very  much  in 
hope  that  these  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  have  been  given  aoase  jntslufuima- 
tion.  will  reali»  what  is  goinc  on  and 
will  withdraw  their  opposition  to  this 
amoidment.  and  that  these  funds  may 
be  restored. 

I  am  sure  they  will  do  so  when  they 
realise  what  is  behind  this  movement 
for  I  know  they  are  just  as  good  Ameri- 
cans as  I  or  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  connection  I  sub- 
mit for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned 
the  t^Btmritm  article  which  appeared  in 
tbe  WaahiBCtOB  Daily  News  on  Tuesday, 
July  13.  last: 

OOMMXXS   TtAZK    SKBTB   Otf   WOBLB  SUffVUM 

(By  Charita  T.  Loccy) 
World  shipping  baa  baeoDt  a  main  target 
at  the  Communists.     The 
boast  today  Is  a<  a  seamen's 


In  Canada  and  baa  booneed  firani 
one  port  to  another  around  the  world. 

IB  London,  with  8.000  stevedorea  and  dock-' 
en  a«a  ask  sfoqiathctle  aMba  and  wtth  I 
oC  T*»'p»  iinloadad,  Kbig 
a  sSate  or 
It  wide  powers  to  act. . 

In  many  other  countries — by  the  Com- 
mtmJst  Dafly  Worker's  ootmt,  they  Include 
such  far-flung  spots  as  Morw&y.  Italy.  Aus- 
tralia. Kew  BHdaad.  British  Oulana — Cana- 
dian ships  have  been  tt?d  up  in  sympathy. 

CWhTlals  at  BMtaln's  Labor  government  re- 
peatedly have  blamed  the  Communists  for 
the  dock  workers'  strike.  Many  of  the  ships 
unleaded  are  filled  with  foodatafls.  and  the 
strife  has  embarrassed  the  Oovemment  seri- 
ously St  s  moment  when  It  is  facing  a  cU- 
asax  In  Britain's 

The  dockers  have 
leaders'  aanifg  thai  tbey  are  paying  into 
tht  hands  at  Cnmmnnmm  wboaa  Uitarast  la 
to  Injtirt  tht  Brltisb  economy  by  disrupting 
tht  Idand's  vital  shipping  trade. 

axam  v  suwan 

AcroMi  tht  world  in  HawaU  anotber 
■trtka— again  agalaal  aa  Island  eoaaaBunlty— > 
U  in  piogiMs.  Tbe  tnoNdlato  aad  legni- 
mato  trada-WBleo  iMue  It  wi«w.  But  tbe 
tinloa  DCttcamed  la  Bany  Bildiai'  Inl 
tlonal  Lroogthoram«i'B  Unloai. 
have  baao  charg«  that  pmintti , 
and  farther  dimptlag  ablppbic  bevpsas  to 
stUt  tht  party  Uat. 

Beaaior  ■oow  Bviua.  Republican  of  Re- 
braaka.  isesaMy  prepand  a  report  tor  a 
•ubeommlttte  nadytiig  Bawabaa  siatsbood. 
In  which  be  claimed  rnmaaunlst 
operating  chiefly  through  tbt 
had  "peraMenUy  sal 
Ufa  of  tbe  Tirrttory." 

the  OOBununlata  have 


volved 

traet  bad  beta  wttb  tht  Canadiaa 
UaloB.  bat  when  a  prokmgad  battlt 
tha  owners  slgntd  up  wttb  tbe  Beafarers  tn- 
taraattoual  Vuioa.  imilstad  with  the  ATL. 
Canadian  SeaaMn's  t7nloo  men  who  bad 
taken  shtpa  orenaaa  went  on  strike.  In 
many  casss  they  poi  saaaHn  of  other  coun- 
to  go  out  with  thsm. 
Within  the  last  few  dsys  tvro  British  Cabi- 
net members  and  the  Labor  Party  chairman 
have   attacked  Communist  activity   In   tht 


Sam  Watwn.  the  Labor  Party  oAeial. 
tht  itnnitnKi  Oock  Strike  was  the  work  of  for- 
aninrlw  whose  Job  waa  to  throw  a  ham- 
te  the  worfea  at  British  recovery.  He 
declared  the  trouble  waa  potttleal  and  would 
be  solved  If  antl-Brtttsh  agitators 
out. 

Sir  HarUey  Shawcross.  tht  attorney 
eral.  said  the  strikes  either  had 
or  frnnsntsd  by  Oaaaaaunlst  sgttatian  frooa 
atsoad,  ataasd  at  ilr— *g**^  the  British  teon' 
amy  and  wrecking  the  Marshall  plan.  Anau- 
rtn  Bevan.  Minister  at  BeaMi.  said  there 
evidcaDatkKt  ■VrfDy  dJapoaad  _ 
tryli^  So  and  recent  Industrial 
laxLT  woaxza  cHii.as 

Bat  here  at  home  the  Dally  Worter 
Its   cauce.     On    June   21    tt   cited   sit-down 
strikes  on  BrttWi  ships  and  said:  _ 

-Support  Is  growing  day  by  day  In  f ordgn 
pons.  Cotuitrlcs  like  Japan  and  the  Ptaltlp- 
piTf  both  under  the  bed  of  American  Im- 
perialism, are  firmly  behind  the  strike  and 
win  not  to\»rh  any  Canadian  ship  that 
rsaehas  their  ebcrts." 

On  July  T  the  Dally  Worker  rapartad  90 
rt-^^**"  ships  "tied  up  by  daaa-conartaua 
longstooremen  In  four  ooatSnaoSs  of  the 
world.  And  800  dock  worfcars  In  London  are 
tyli«  up  88  non-Canadlan  ships  In  solidarity 
with  the  strikers-  Tbe  paper  daloaadtta 
Brlttah  workers  were  not  oAstaOy  rtrBdaf 
locked  out  when  they  refased  to 
struck 
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1008.  the  0  Maboney  Bill,  Uonecestary 
and  Sboald  Be  Defeated— If  Passed  It 
3hii|j|  Certaialy  Coatain  KefaaTer-Car- 
ron  Amendments— Bill  Wonid  Help 
National  Ckain  Stores  Destroy  Local 
Merchant  I.  Especially  Helpful  to  Atlan- 
tic &  Pacific  Grocery  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THl  HOUS«  OF  RIPRBSENTATTVBS 
Monday.  July  IS.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sentatives of  small-business  groups,  ag- 
gregating millions  of  small -business  peo- 
ple In  all  lines  of  t>usine<«  and  industry 
were  denied  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  In  opposition  to  S.  1008.  Typ- 
ical of  the  wires  to  RepresenUtlve  Eman- 
uel Cxu.n.  ch&lrman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House,  plead- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  is  the 
following  wire  which  was  sent  June  10, 
1949: 

lUpcmnUttTt  BMAirou.  Cxu.n. 
Mamm  OJtoa  MntidiMg. 

WmMmgton.D.C: 

Thirty-four  ttouaand  wnall  liutep«ndent 
r«taU  drvicgUU  In  our  Nation  reprwentad  by 
th«  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Retail  Drxigglats 
vtfoKMMly  oppoM  any  tamparlng  with  the 
BoMMon-Patman  Act.  TbU  liffiaUtk>n  has 
baen  a  lUaMr«r  to  unaU  bnilnam  Monop- 
oly cannot  llva  wltb  tb«  Robinaon-Patman 
Asa.  bence  the  daalra  to  •maacuiata  it.  If 
yoa  prrmit  public  haartnia  on  8.  1008  we 
wub  to  b«  beard.  A  raply  wUl  ba  appre- 
cUtML 

OnoBOK  H.  Fbatib, 
IT— fcinfton   Representative. 

Hattonal  A»mttatt9n  of  Retatl  DruggiatM. 

Not  only  did  the  druggi^t.i.  but  the  rtp- 
NMMlatlvFx  In  many  different  lines  of 
wmM  ba^lnr'i.'MM  make  similar  requests. 
Thin  t>lll  was  not  eoaalder#d  by  a  Senate 
It  wif  offtrad  on  the  fl<wr 
to  ft  morftlorium  bin 
It  was  not  thought  at  the  lima  that  the 
bUl  Vftg  Intended  for  any  other  purpose 
tmipt  to  elarlfy  rulinvM  of  the  Buprtme 
CMirt.  To  my  mind  there  was  im  mb- 
tmkon  In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt.  and  there  wm  no  need  for  clartn- 
cation,  but  this  seemed  to  l>e  the  main 
purpose  of  the  bill.  It  was  later  discov- 
ered that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  Robtn.ion-Patman 
act.  In  addition  to  accompll.shing  its 
avowed  purpose  of  clarifying  the  law  on 
the  basing  point. 

When  the  blU  reached  the  House,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Chairman  Ccllcr  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  RotMn^on-Patman  act  when 
it  passed  in  1936.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
Iflftrttng  and  most  vigorous  opponent  of 
th*  Mi.  Notwithstanding  his  opposition 
the  bill  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
290  to  16.  Now.  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Representative  CcLLCt  denied 
flBfti^itaitoeaa  groupa  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  bill  that 
would  destroy  the  act  that  he  oppa<ted  in 
1936.    I  think  this  should  be  taken  into 


consideration  by  the  Members  when  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  the  bill  should 
get  defeated. 

SSNATZ   ACTION    NSZT 

The  bill  is  now  in  the  Senate  and  can 
be  called  up  at  any  time  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate.  When  called  up  the  que.stlon 
will  be  whether  or  not  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ments by  Representative  Car«oll.  of 
Colorado,  should  be  agreed  to,  or  whether 
or  not  the  bill  should  he  sent  to  con- 
ference. It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are 
very  few  differences  t)etween  the  Ke- 
fauver  amendments  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Carroll  amendments  adopt- 
ed in  the  House.  My  personal  hope  Is 
that  the  Senate  will  refer  this  bill  to  a 
Senate  committee  for  hearings  and  give 
small -business  men  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  before  taking  any  action  on  It. 
If  thi.s  cannot  be  done,  I  hope  the  House 
amendments  are  adopted  as  they  kill 
about  75  percent  of  the  damage  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  If  the  bill  is 
sent  to  conference,  all  Members  who  are 
In  sympathy  with  small  business  and 
against  monopolies  and  trusts  should  be 
on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  scuttling  of 
the  Kefauver-CarroU  amendments  In 
the  conference. 

Dr.  Vernon  A.  Munn.  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Washington. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  presented  a  state- 
ment to  our  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness concerning  the  O'Mahoney  bill.  It 
is  as  follows: 

THE  O'MABONBT  BIIX 

The  Ollahoney  bill  (S  1008),  as  I  in- 
terpret It.  Is  designed  to  set  aside  the  law  of 
count  n  in  the  Conduit  case,  so  that  there 
wlU  be  no  way  In  which  to  challenge  the  uae 
Of  a  baslng-polnt  system  except  by  proving 
the  axutence  of  conspiracy  even  where  sub- 
stantia] leaaenlng  of  oonpetltlon  occurs  In 
the  absence  of  tha  Kefauvtr  amendment, 
moreover,  the  bill  appears  to  set  aside  the 
rule  at  law  eatabllshed  In  the  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana  caae  The  bill  thus  appears  to 
provide  for  the  legalisation  of  the  moat 
poUnt  devloe  of  monopoly— discriminatory 
■rtelng-and  for  the  reestabiishment  nf  ths 
law  ot  Ifte  jungle  The  ruis*  of  fair  com* 
petUkm  are  to  be  set  aslUe  (<>r  the  principle 
that  a  praetiee  which  is  proAtnblr 
('ally  Important  gmuiM  la  gtiod  fm  ..>• 

tlon.  ■  lOOi  U  a  serious  threat  to  the  prater* 
ration  of  prloe  oompetltlun  whieh  Is  fair  and 
aboveboard.  It  should  no  tbe  enacted  If 
due  regard  la  to  be  given  to  the  national 
interaat. 

Tbe  eftorta  of  Senator  Mmtm  KarAUvm  to 
qualify  the  legalisation  of  dlserimlnatory 
pricing  In  the  O'Mahoney  bill,  In  my  opinion, 
were  nnuwurthy  and  laudaMa.  Dtscrlml* 
natory  pricing  should  oeattatM  to  be  made 
Illegal  whenever  the  effect  is  substantially 
to  leaaen  competition.  Thia  principle  Is  In- 
dispensable in  a  program  of  nuUntainlng 
competition 

Insofar  aa  large  corporatloits.  having 
planta  In  varloua  placaa.  are  granted  the 
right  to  dlacrtmlnate  to  match  or  undercut 
the  prices  of  distant  rivals,  they  will  be  given 
a  moat  powerful  tool  for  discouraging  new 
rlvala  and  for  frustrating  and  preventing  the 
survival  o(  email  buslnesa  upon  the  baals  of 
pruductlve  eSclency.  Small  buslneea  does 
not  need  subsidies  or  special  favors.  It  dues, 
however,  need  an  equal  chance  ( 1 )  to  obtain 
the  materials  of  production  and  (3)  to  con- 
tinue in  bualnaas  witbout  being  crippled  by 
the  diacrtmlnatory  pricing  of  large  corpora- 
tions to  match  or  undercut  the  local 


of  small  buslneaa.  while  sectirlng  noncom- 
petitive prices  elsewhere. 

The  P^eral  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  all  during  the 
year    1948    Insisted    that    no    clarifying 
legislation  was  needed  on  account  of  the 
basing-point    decisions.      However.    In 
1949.  evidently  after  great  pressure.  It 
was  agreed  by  these  agencies  that  if  Con- 
grcea  was  determined  to  pa.ss  some  kind 
ct  letMatlon   they   recommended   lan- 
guage along  the  lines  of  the  O'Mahoney 
bill.    I  think  their  original  decision  In  the 
matter  was  correct,  that  no  clarifying 
language   was   needed.     Any   clarifying 
language  will  permit  the  same  people  who 
have    been    fixing    prices    for   25   years 
.  against  public  interest,  to  continue  to  fix 
i  prices  by  going  into  the  courts  and  ask- 
:  Ing  that  the  new  words  and  phrases  Ik 
§>  defined.     This  wUl  take  from  10  to  25 
J  years. 

^  The  Washington  Post,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  O'Mahoney 
bill,  had  the  following  to  say  concerning 
the  Kefauver-CarroU  amendments: 

In  our  opinion,  this  qualification  was 
eaaentlal  to  avoid  weakening  tbe  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  That  certainly  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  House  in  approving  a  clarify- 
ing measure.  In  trying  to  clear  un  the  con- 
fualon  about  the  legality  of  delivered  pricing 
systems  and  freight  absorption,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  has  any  intention  of 
removing  safeguards  against  monopolistic  or 
discriminatory  practlcea  banned  by  existing 
laws. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  without  the 
amendments  would  definitely  help  na- 
tional corporate  chain  stores  in  their 
present  campaign  to  destroy  local  mer- 
chants. It  would  be  worth  millions  a 
year  to  the  Atlantic  L  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
alone. 


Public- Works  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iir 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MtCNtOAN 
IN  TMI  NOUm  or  RSPRISINTATIW 

Monday.  July  It.  1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  16. 
1949: 

Wasminoton.  July  16.— A  decade  of  war 
and  postwar  tranaltion  has  built  up  through- 
out the  country  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
needed  public  improvements  that  could  be 
called  upon  to  help  at»orb  the  shock  of  a 
aerioiu  buslneaa  depression.  However,  the 
Job  of  planning  and  blueprinting  such  proj- 
ecu  Is  equally  large,  and  It  was  this  task 
that  President  Tr\iman  thia  week  sought  to 
get  started. 

In  his  economic  report  to  Congress.  Mr. 
Truman  asked  for  funds  to  be  used  as  loans 
to  States  and  localities  to  get  construction 
projects  ready  for  the  contractor.  The  Idea 
Is  to  build  up  the  shelf  of  plana  that  would 
be  ready  to  go.  when,  and  if  a  public-works 
program  should  be  desired  to  bolster  the  na- 
tional economy  The  shelf  that  exists  to- 
day, while  stsable.  is  held  to  be  far  from  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  serious  emergency. 

Oovemnent  and  lndej)endent  surveys  In- 
dicate that  more  than  $100,000,000  could  be 


^>ent  on  public  eonstniction  desired,  or 
needed,  at  tbe  present  time  by  the  States  and 
localltiea.  Other  direct  Federal  projects 
•gold  add  as  much  as  $30,000,000,000.  it  Is 
— tlmsted,  to  the  total. 

There  Is  said  to  be  a  need  for  $10,500,000.- 
000  worth  of  achools.  States  have  not^  that 
they  could  use  $60,000,000,000  worth  of  new 
roads.  Bewers  and  waterworlu  could  take 
up  another  $6.500.000. 000;  hospitals.  $8,500.- 
000,000:  public  buildings,  $4,500.000  000:  air- 
ports. $3,500,000,000:  doclu  and  warehoxise 
facilities.  $3,500,000,000;  and  recreation  fa- 
culties, $2,000,000,000. 

LONG-RANGZ    PSOCXAM 

There  is  no  thought  tbat  so  much  building 
oould.  or  should,  be  started  at  once.  It  is 
ngarded  ss  enough  work  for  a  10-.  15-.  or 
even  20-year  program. 

But  these  estimates  do  show  that  a  public- 
works  program  on  a  grand  scale  is  avaUable — 
one  that  is  large  enough  to  take  up  consid- 
erable slack  in  employment  and  industrial 
activity  should  the  country's  important 
building  industry  fall  into  a  sharp  decline. 
Such  a  decline,  of  course,  is  not  seen  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

The  need  for  public  construction  derives 
from  the  comparative  inactivity  in  the  field 
since  1939.  During  the  war  years,  both  labor 
and  materials  were  channeled  into  war  out- 
put. Tlie  only  roads  built  led  to  war  plants 
or  military  posts,  which  accounted  for  al- 
most all  the  building  construction.  Since 
Um  war,  the  emphasis  has  'jeen  on  housing 
and  reconversion  of  indviatry.  According  to 
ths  Federal  Works  Agency,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  construction  of  Federal  build- 
Inga,  not  even  a  postofllce.  In  10  years.  Mean- 
while, tint  Federal  establishment  has  grown 
Bsueh  larger,  and  many  commiuiitles  need 
new  post  offices,  among  other  things. 

roa  nstsaAi.  BuiLniiiCs 

This  is  not  to  say  that  public  works  as  of 
today  are  at  a  standstill,  but  they  are  held 
to  be  considerably  below  prewar  normal. 
TT!erefore,  there  Is.  in  the  view  of  the  tech- 
nicians, more  than  normal  room  for  step- 
ping up  public  construction  if  necessary  In 
the  Interests  of  keeping  the  whole  construc- 
tion Industry  at  a  high  level. 

To  show  the  importance  of  this  industry  to 
prosperity,  It  is  pointed  out  that  In  the  90 
years  between  the  two  World  Wars,  almost  11 
percent  of  ths  nations]  Income  was  from  new 
construction,  public  and  private,  tn  1M9 
tlM  percentage  has  fsllen  to  between  •  and  9 


tn  I94t  ortvate  oonemielloa  li  eetf  aied 
St  •13.000.000,000,  wbUe  aU  puMte  eopstwie- 
tlon  (Stau  aad  loeal.  ineiudlng  that  federally 
aided)  U  running  at  MJMO.0OO.0O0.  Tbls 
means  lltjflo.000.000  tor  the  whole  Indus- 
try, s  toui  which  sooM  eeooonlsu  feel 
sliould  not  be  allowed  to  drop  too  far.  As 
private  building  (alls  oft  public  buUdlng 
should  Im  Inereased, 

Such  an  adjustment,  however.  Is  held  to  be 
next  to  impossible  without  advance  plan- 
ning, without  a  well-stocked  shelf  of  blue- 
prints. 

President  Truman  had  this  In  mind  last 
week  when  he  urged  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
permuting  the  Government  to  help  States 
and  localities  "intensify  their  advance  plan- 
ning and  to  acquire  sites  for  useful  projects." 

He  noted  that  the  economic  situation  did 
n  t  now  call  for  an  "immediate  and  sweeping 
expansion  of  public  works."  but  he  held  it 
would  be  "dangerous"  to  "neglect  the  pre- 
cautionary preparation"  of  measures  that 
■slgfat  be  needed  In  the  event  of  a  serious 
toueln?ss  downtxim. 

The  President  was  asking  for  such  a  bill  as 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor DcKina  Chavxz,  of  New  Mexico,  and  a 
number  of  his  coUeagtJes  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  This  would  authorize  $100,000.- 
000  to  be  used  over  a  period  of  2  years  for 


loans  to  States  and  communities  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  projects. 

PSZPAXXD  PLANS 

This  bill  la  similar  to  a  provision  In  the 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Act  of 
1946  by  which  the  Federal  Works  Agency  re- 
ceived $56,000,000  to  lend  State  and  local 
governments  lor  blueprint  purposes,  lliat 
ftud  was  exhausted  In  1947,  and  most  of  the 
shelf  of  plans  it  made  possible  is  gone. 
As  of  today,  it  contains  prep>ared  plans  for 
State  and  public  works  estimated  to  coat 
$2,500,000,000. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self has  plans  for  public  worlts.  chiefly  dams, 
power  plants  and  flood  control  projects,  to- 
taling about  $2,000,000,000. 

Thus,  there  are  on  the  shelf  at  present 
a  total  of  $4,500,000,000  worth  of  public  works 
projects  ready  to  go  should  an  ecopomic 
distress  signal  be  raised.  This  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  total  going  into  public  con- 
struction this  year.  and.  as  an  FWA  ofllcial 
noted,  the  shelf  is  being  exhausted  day 
by  day  as  States  draw  upon  it  for  current 
projects. 

Most  of  the  advance  planning  to  date  has 
been  done  under  the  spons<XYhip  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  (lately  transformed  into 
the  General  Services  Administration).  The 
constituent  groups  here  directly  involved 
in  various  phases  of  public  works  are  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Public  Buildings 
Administration.  Bureau  of  Community  Fa- 
cilities— which  has  coordinated  the  advance 
planning  program  of  the  States  and  cities — 
and  the  Bxireau  of  Federal  Supply,  the  Gov- 
emments  over-all  purchasing  agency. 

In  addition,  such  agencies  as  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Public  Health  Service,  and  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  concerned  with  public  works 
and  construction  programs  In  tbelr  respec- 
tive fields. 
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Mr.  SHAFtR.  Mr.  Bpoftker.  Inipirtd 
by  numeroua  iitwip«p«r  cAmpaifBg. 
Members  of  Congrtig  art  bttiut  deluged 
by  letters,  telegrams  and  pettUona  to  en- 
act the  recommendatloni  of  tht  Hoortr 
Commiaalon.  All  such  communications 
have  been  written  by  tax-burdened  ciU* 
gens  who  rightfully  believe  that  Govern- 
ment  costs  should  be  reduced.  However, 
the  communications  seem  to  t>e  based  on 
the  premise  that  to  object  to  any  parts  of 
the  Hoover  recommendations  would  be 
to  endanger  acceptance  of  the  entire 
program. 

The  claim  that  you  must  accept  all 
or  nothing  can  have  little  validity  unless 
there  Is  good  faith  acceptance  of  the 
entire  program  by  President  Truman  and 
others  who  are  advancing  that  argument. 

Actually,  the  reorganization  plans  so 
far  submitted  by  President  Truman  Ig- 
nore numerous  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendations. For  example,  one  relat- 
ing to  the  Post  OflSce  Department  ignores 
the  recommendation  that  the  Postmaster 
General  should  not  t>e  an  official  of  any 
political  party.  Also  ignored  in  other 
plans  are  the  recommendations  tiiat  all 


shipping  operations  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission should  he  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Cnnmerce  and  that  the 
Commission  should  function  only  as  a 
regulatory  IXKly.  In  the  plans  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Truman  to  reor- 
ganize civil  service,  money-saving  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
are  not  included.  In  the  President's 
plan  to  reorganize  the  Department  of 
Defense,  far  more  powers  are  recom- 
mended for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
than  were  proposed  by  the  Commissioa 
and  the  budgetary  proposals  were  not  In- 
cluded until  provided  in  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hoover  hlitself  has  pwinted  out  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Elxecutive  Ex- 
penditures that  the  President's  Plan  No. 
2,  transferring  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  from  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  the  Department  of  Latwr, 
fails  to  Include  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations that  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation,  the  Employees' 
Compensation  Board,  and  the  Selective 
Service  System  also  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  t)elieve 
there  is  a  real  issue  at  stake  in  tbe  Presi- 
dential reorganization  plan  No.  2.  They 
feel  that  the  commission's  proposal  to 
transfer  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity from  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  the  Department  of  Latwr  is  ill  advised ; 
that  it  will  make  possible  the  long-sought 
desire  by  labor  union  oIBcials  to  win  their 
campaign  to  gain  complete  control  of 
Federal  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  employment 
services.  Such  a  transfer  will  take  place 
automatically  unless,  by  August  19  of 
this  year,  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  United  States  Senate  votes, 
by  constitutional  majority,  to  reject  the 
plan. 

Lodging  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
an  Federal  authority  over  both  unem- 
ployment compen.'sBtlon  and  the  employ- 
ment services,  meant  control  by  labor 
union  officials  becaUM.  First,  by  liw  tht 
Department  of  Labor  oflteUUy  U  the  pro- 
noler  of  labor  intertiU  Md  vtMrpeUMb 
aad  is  not  rven  intaadti  to  few  an  «u 
biaged,  Dtmral  dgpartaant  of  Oovem- 
ment:  weond,  aa  a  praetieal  matter  the 
Labor  Department  always  is  dominated 
by  national  officials  of  onanlied  labor, 
with  much  of  lu  executive  personnel  se- 
lected from  organiaed  labor  ranks;  third, 
efficiency  in  adMtalstration  would  not  t)e 
promoted  by  tearing  an  important  part 
of  the  social  security  proffram  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  social  security  program; 
on  the  contrary,  coordination  of  policy 
and  administration  t>etween  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance,  for  example,  would  be 
destroyed;  fourth,  the  Commission's  ar- 
gument that  many  of  the  lAlwr  Depart- 
ment's former  functions  have  been  taken 
away  from  it  and  therefore  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  rebuilt,  falls  to  recognize 
that  these  functions  were  taken  away 
because  the  LalMr  Department  proved 
by  its  actions  that  it  was  unfit  to  ad- 
minister them  on  an  unbiased  t>asis; 
fifth,  the  argument  that  operation  of  the 
employment  services  offices  is  a  proper 
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Lkbor  Department  function  ignores  reali- 
ties: tt  talk  to  recognue  that 
functkmint  of  the  emplofaai 
depends  upon  their  voianlanr  uttUaatkm 
h9  employers — probabljr  nothing  can 
man  thoroughly  discourage  such  volun- 
tary use  than  the  transfer  plan  now  pro- 
posed:  sixth,  the  Comayssion  gave  no 
consideration  la  its  report  to  the  fact 
that  the  social  security  program  is  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  broad  public  interest, 
properly  to  be  entrusted  to  an  indepen- 
dent agency  obligated  to  no  single  eco- 
nomic group— whereas  to  transfer  un- 
emploannsnt  compensation  to  the  Labor 
rxpartment  Is  to  label  it  solely  as  a  "labor 
rights"  program,  to  be  administered  ex- 
clusively from  the  labor  standpoint 
Yes.  there  is  much  about  the  propa- 
rcgarding  the  Hoover  Commis- 
rccommendations  that  should  be 
Let  us  not  be  deluded  into  t)e- 
Ueving  that  all  proposals  biCore  Con- 
gress are  Hoover  Commission 
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Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoaa.  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  conducted  by  Ed  Hart : 

This  la  Ed  HArt  speaking  rrom  Washtngua. 
Brary  week  this  Nation  spends  1300.0004)00 
tar  aatlooal  dcft-nse.  An  effort  in  Congr— ■ 
to  oMate  SSOO  000.000.  not  per  week  but  per 
ya«r.  to  Improve  our  Ctacllnlng  education 
■7«l«in  is  RMetti^  ilgniflcant  oppoalttcm. 
Ob  May  5.  tlM  9mtmtm  did  paas  the  TtMxnaa 
•ciMx>l-aid  bUl.  But  a  companion 
in  tbe  House,  the  Barden  bill,  has 
soddanly  aroused  intense  debate  not  ooly 
but  tlirotigl»out  the  country. 
l»rd«B  Mil — tt  preaerTM  the 
in  principle  of  separation  of 
and  state  Kill  the  Barden  bill — it 
dtocnmlnates  against  Catholics  and  Negroes. 
8o  goes  the  debate,  puncttiated  at  times 
With  ugly  name  calling. 

But  our  gusaC  today,  despite  provocation. 
has  BOt  raaortad  to  name-calling.  He  Is  Rep- 
rastBtatlve  OaAHAit  A.  BaaoEN.  author  of  the 
Barden  Federal  schoo}-aid  bill,  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  the  past  IS  years,  specialtxlng 
m  matters  pertaining  to  education  and  la- 
bor. Be  was  coauthor  of  the  Barden-La  Toi- 
lette Act  dealing  with  vocational  education 
and  the  Oaorge-Barden  Act  cooeemlng  re- 
haMlttatkn  ot  the  physically  handicapped. 

Before  coming  to  Cougreaa.  whUe  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Berth  Carolina  Legislature, 
Mr  BaasKN  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fight  for  t>etter  public  schools  including 
wblU.  and  he  fought  as  an 
of  equal  pay  for  Negro  and  white 
teachers  CoagvaMman  Baaosw,  recently 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  heat  but  not  too  much 
light  focused  on  your  bill  for  federal  school 
aid.  I  have  a  notion  It  would  be  to  every- 
Doe's  advantage  U  you  would  explain  pre- 
eiaely  Ma  content.  inUnt.  and  purpoae. 

Mr.  BaSBBH.  This  Is  a  very  short  bill.  Mr. 
Hart.  conslaUng  of  only  about  125  lines  of 
large  type,  yet  it  does  the  foUowinf  things: 

I  It  authorises  the  approprutlon  of  $300.- 
000.000  for  the  public  schools  of  the  United 


States  and  S14.500.000  for  the  public  schools 
In  Puerto  Rico.  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

a.  It  provides  for  a  formula  which  would 
allot  Bkoney  to  the  States  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  number  of  children  Ixtween  the  ages  of  6 
and  17  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  various  States.  This  formula 
la  virtxially  the  same  one  used  by  the  Senate 
in  the  Thomas  bUl.  When  applied  it  pro- 
duces the  same  resulu  in  amounts  to  the 
varlcus  States.  Bath  formulas  provide  for  a 
S5  minimum  per  child  to  those  States 
which  under  the  formula  would  not  partici- 
pate, such  as  some  of  the  richer  States  as 
New  York  and  Maaeachuseiu. 

3  It  provides  that  Xh«  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  throtigh  the  fiscal  service  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  shall  pay  to  each  State 
the  amotwt  apportloued  by  the  formula. 

4.  The  bUl  provides  for  Judicial  review 
which  does  away  completely  with  the  neces- 
sity of  an  administrator  in  Washington  di- 
recting, controlling,  or  interfering  with  the 
schools  of  the  various  States. 

5  My  bill  provides  (or  annual  reports  to  be 
filed  by  the  States  with  the  Cummiasloner  of 
Education,  whose  sole  duty  or  power  in  con- 
nection with  same  is  to  convey  it  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 

8  It  furthar  provides  a  safeguard  to  pre- 
vent the  Btatea  from  reducing  their  appro- 
prUtions.  thereby  shifting  the  burden  to  the 
Federal  Government,  by  penalizing  any  State 
twice  the  amount  of  the  reduction. 

7.  And  finally,  it  defines  current  expendi- 
tures by  excluding  building  construction, 
debt  service,  bonded  indebtedness,  trans- 
portation, and  ileal th  program.  All  of  these 
are  excluded  in  the  Senate  bill  with  the  ex- 
ception of  transportation.  Therefore,  my 
bUl  provides  funds  casentially  for  teachers' 
salaries,  which  is  the  greatest  need  in  the 
American  public  school  system  today.  Books, 
laboratory  equipment,  and  similar  necessary 
expenses  may  also  be  Included. 

Mr.  Ba«t.  Congressman  BaaoBN.  you  have 
been  must  precise  in  stating  what  your  bill 
is  and  what  it  seeks  to  do,  but  I  wonder  if  we 
can't  get  a  few  thoughts  clarified.  Now,  you 
want  in  effect  to  establish  a  minimum  floor 
under  the  American  education  system.  What 
sort  of  a  minimum  standard  would  you  have 
established? 

Mr.  BaaiiKN.  Mr  Hast,  in  effect  what  I  am 
after  and  what  the  b:ll  provides  for  is  that 
every  child  in  America  attending  the  public 
schools  would  receive  an  education  that 
would  cost  no  less  than  $60  per  pupil  per 
year.  Bemg  a  little  more  specific.  It  would 
mean  that  every  substandard  school,  whether 
white  or  Negro,  would  be  brought  up  to  that 
standard  tjefore  the  Federal  funds  could  tie 
applied  in  the  more  fortunate  districts. 

Mr.  Hast.  What  States  then  benefit  mostly 
under  the  formula? 

Mr.  BaaosN.  Most  of  otir  school-aid  money 
would  go  where  the  need  la  greatest,  and  I 
think  it  is  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Southern  States  are  in  the  greatest  need  at 
this  time.  States  like  Mlsslaslppi,  Alabama, 
and  North  Carolina  would  get  more  than 
some  of  the  richer  States  who  enjoy  higher 
standards  of  schools.  Bear  in  mind,  Mr. 
Haxt,  that  the  so-called  poor  States  by  and 
large  have  been  making  a  greater  effort  and 
have  l>een  spendlni?  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  Income  for  education  than  some  of  the 
wealthier  States,  even  though  the  wealthier 
States  have  the  best  school  systems. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  By  the  way.  Mr.  BaantM,  does 
your  bill  'interfere  with  or  restrict  in  any 
way  whatsoever  the  use  of  a  particular  State's 
funds? 

Mr  Baaonr.  Absolutely  not.  Mr  Ha«t.  and 
on  this  point  thars  has  been  a  tremendous 
amoiut  of  mlalnfarmation.  There  is  not  one 
word  In  this  bill  that  in  any  way  hinders, 
restricts,  regulatee,  controls,  or  even  refers 
to  the  use  of  a  State's  own  funds  by  that 
State.     Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  that 


would  prohibit  a  State  from  transferring 
funds  from  its  teachers' salary  funds  to  trans- 
portation or  any  other  activity  carried  on  by 
that  State  as  a  school  expense  and  replacing 
those  moneys  from  the  funds  received 
through  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  Haet.  You  are  most  positive.  Congress- 
man Bamen.  regarding  the  States  controlling 
lU  own  funds  and  the  Federal  Government 
having  a  minimum  amount  of  authority. 

Mr.  Bakocn.  Yes.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  taking  over  the  schools.  This 
bill  only  seeks  to  aid  them  financially,  not 
to  control  or  interfere  with  them  or  the 
States. 

Mr.  Hast.  Without  some  form  of  Federal 
control,  aren't  you  inviting  discrimination, 
particularly  in  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion of  Negroes? 

Mr.  BAsmN.  The  bill  specifically  protects 
against  discrimination  by  providing  that  be- 
fore any  part  of  the  Federal  funds  can  be 
spent  in  the  l>etter  or  more  fortunate  schools 
of  a  State,  all  of  the  public  schools.-  lx)th 
Negro  and  white,  must  be  brought  up  to  the 
minimum  standard  of  $60  i>er  pupil  This  is 
the  most  forward  step  ever  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  substandard  schools. 

Mr.  Haxt.  Well,  you  have  answered  the 
charge  that  your  bill  does  not  discriminate 
against  Negroes,  but  there  have  been  voices 
raised  claiming  that  the  Barden  bill  dis- 
criminates against  a  great  church. 

Mr  Babokn.  That  charge.  Mr.  Hart.  Is 
equally  false  and  without  foundation.  First, 
you  must  get  this  clear  in  your  mind,  the 
funds  provided  for  are  for  public  elementary 
and  eecondary  schools,  which  means — as  de- 
fined by  the  bill — tax-supported  grade 
schools  and  high  schools  which  are  under 
public  supervision  and  control.  It  does  not 
discriminate  against  the  Baptist  schools,  the 
Methodist  schools,  the  Episcopal  schools,  or 
the  parochial  schools.  It  simply  says  that 
no  school  except  the  public  schools  shall 
participate  In  these  funds.  This  was  well 
expressed  in  a  statement  issued  by  Congress- 
man Jacobs,  of  Indianapolis.  "As  long  as  we 
have  the  same  right  to  send  oiu-  children  to 
public  schools  as  anyone  else,  we  are  not 
discriminated  against."  Further  quoting, 
"Our  parochial  schools  are  an  adjunct  of  our 
religion.  The  Issue  is  clear — either  you  keep 
parochial  schools  and  maintain  them  or  ac- 
cept public  funds  and  convert  the  schools 
into  public  schools."  Further  quoting,  "As 
Catholics,  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  a  sepa- 
rate publicly  supported  school  system  nor 
does  any.  other  group  of  people  have  such 
right."  Frankly.  I  am  astounded  at  this 
question  being  raised  in  the  year  1949  when 
I  thought  It  was  so  clearly  and  well  settled  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Roger  Williams.  Lord 
Baltimore.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  who  were  not  only  great  leaders  in, 
but  exponents  of  religious  freedom  and  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  regardless  of  the 
denomlnstlon. 

Mr.  Habt.  Congressman  Babden.  you  resent 
the  fact  that  the  religious  Issue  has  l)een  in- 
jected into  the  debate  of  your  bill? 

Mr.  Baboen.  I  certainly  do.  The  people 
want  the  public  schools  Improved.  I  pro- 
pose that  they  should  be  improved  through 
Federal  aid.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  future 
tranquillity  of  this  Nation  that  the  question 
of  whether  oi^  public  school  system  should 
receive  Federal  aid  has  had  injected  into  It 
by  certain  chiirch  officials  the  entirely  Irrel- 
vant  factor  oX  religion.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  want  private  or 
parochial  schools,  regardless  of  the  denomi- 
nation, subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Let  those  whq  think  otherwise  be 
honest  and  have  a  bill  prepared  which  would. 
U  passed,  grant  such  aid.  then  we  wotild 
know  who  among  us  would  sanction  the  vio- 
lation of  the  first  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 
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Mr.  Habt.  Unfortunately,  Congressman 
Babden,  your  bill  has  given  rise  to  a  national 
politico-religious  debate. 

Mr.  Babden.  I  regret  that  it  apparently 
has.  but  since  this  is  the  case  may  I  remind 
some  church  dignitaries  who  start  political 
controversy  that  they  need  not  expect  im- 
munity from  political  blows.  If  they  enter 
the  political  arena  they  are  inviting  such 
blows.  They  may  lose  some  of  their  effec- 
tiveness as  spiritual  leaders  in  such  combat, 
and  if  they  resort  to  falsehood  and  name- 
calling  as  weapons,  they  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing even  their  honor.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Hart,  there  has  been  a  personal  campaign  of 
vilification  against  me.  What  the  effects  of 
this  are  upon  me  Is  of  little  consequence, 
but  those  individuals  behind  this  personal 
campaign  apparently  have  a  far  greater  de- 
sign than  merely  attacking  me. 

Mr.  Habt.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  state- 
ments have  been  made  that  your  bill  would 
direct  that  no  private-  or  parochial -school 
pupils  receive  even  the  health  lienefits  and 
transportation  services  provided  for  their 
companions  attending  public  schools. 

Mr.  Bahden.  Actually,  Mr.  Hart,  the  Barden 
bill  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
such  purposes  as  transportation  and  health 
services  for  either  public-  or  non-public- 
school  pupils— so  how  can  there  be  discrimi- 
nation on  this  score.  But  let  me  repeat,  the 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  any 
program  that  the  States  are  now  carrying  on 
or  may  desire  to  carry  on  with  State  funds. 

Mr.  Habt.  But.  nevertheless,  the  charges  I 
mentioned  before  still  persists  Congressman 
B.'^bdek. 

M.'.  B.\RDEN.  I  know  that  the  misstate- 
ments you  mention  have  been  repeated 
many  times.  Such  falsification  concerning 
my  bill  is  not  accidental.  It  comes  from 
those  sources  who  are  demanding  as  their 
right— their  right,  mind  you— to  receive  Fed- 
eral money  for  the  support  of  church  schools. 
It  comes  from  those  sources  who  charge  big- 
otry to  any  who  disagree  with  their  p>olitlcal 
views  It  comes  from  those  sources  who 
would  whip  their  flock  into  a  fanaticism 
which  could  destroy  a  first  principle  of  Amer- 
ican democracy — the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  I  say  to  these  people,  with 
Thomas  Jefferson.  "To  compel  a  man  to  fur- 
nish contribution  of  money  for  propagation 
of  opinion  which  he  disbelieves  is  sinful  and 
tyrannical."  And  there,  Mr.  Hart.  I  rest  the 
case  for  the  Barden  bill. 

M.'-.  Habt.  Congressman  Babden,  there  are 
two  Juries — the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Supreme  Court  Justices  as  Character 
Witnesses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  new  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  varying  reactions  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  trial  judge  in  the 
Alger  Hiss  case.  Many  have  been  frankly 
and  vehemently  critical.  Others,  equally 
stanchly,  have  defended  his  impartial- 
ity and  judicial  demeanor.  Lawyers  and 
laymen  alike  are  to  be  found  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy. 

One  incident  of  the  trial,  however,  re- 
garding which  I  have  encountered  com- 
plete  unanimity   in  condemnation  was 


the  appearance  on  the  witness  stand  of 
two  Justices  of  our  highest  court  to  act 
as  character  witnesses  for  the  accused. 
The  legal  admissibility  of  this  evidence 
is  not  open  to  challenge.  It  is  the  im- 
propriety of  their  appearance  which  has 
disturbed  the  American  people,  who  look 
with  awe  and  reverence  upon  our  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  intend  no  harsh  criticism  of  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Reed,  both  of  whom 
are  outstanding  and  able  men.  The  for- 
mer was  one  of  my  professors  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  Yet  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  state  emphatically  that  they  should 
have  declined  to  give  character  evidence 
in  a  case  which,  by  its  very  nature,  might 
later  reach  the  Court  where  they  sit. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  such  sL  regret- 
table occurrence,  which  has  shocked  the 
Nation,  especially  members  of  t^  bar, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  pr^Mbit 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  giv- 
ing character  or  reputation  evidence  or 
testifying  regarding  matters  of  opinion 
in  Federal  courts.  They  should  not.  of 
course,  be  barred  from  giving  evidence 
as  to  facts  in  any  controversy  of  which 
they  may  have  knowledge.  In  other 
words.  If  they  have  seen  some  actions 
done  or  heard  words  spoken  which  are 
material  in  pending  litigation,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  testify 
about  them  in  the  same  manner  as  any- 
one else.  Existing  law  would  disqualify 
them  from  sitting  in  judgment  on  an  ap- 
peal to  their  court,  so  that  no  litigant 
would  be  injured  through  permitting 
such  testimony. 

On  the  other  hand,  character  evidence 
or  opinion  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  an  entirely  different  category.  No 
case  comes  to  mind  where  this  type  of 
testimony  from  such  a  source  would  be 
essential  to  promoting  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. A  Supreme  Court  Justice  could 
conceivably  have  been  the  only  witness 
to  an  automobile  accident  or  the  only 
person  who  overheard  a  crucial  conver- 
sation. To  deprive  him  of  the  right  to 
testify  in  such  a  case  might  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice.  It  would  always  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  secure  other  expert  or 
character  witnesses  without  reliance  on 
the  Supreme  Court  as  an  exclusive  source 
of  supply. 

Although  it  is  reported  that  this  ques- 
tion has  never  arisen  before  since  no 
other  Supreme  Court  Justice  In  all  our 
history  has  sought  to  testify  as  a  charac- 
ter witness  in  a  criminal  trial,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  precedent  for  such  action 
In  the  future  be  not  established.  Nine 
Justices  sit  on  our  highest  court.  If  Alger 
Hiss  had  been  convicted  and  a  review  of 
that  judgment  had  taken  place  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  Justices  Frankfurter 
and  Reed  would,  of  course,  have  been 
disqualified,  lea\'ing  seven  to  make  the 
decision.  If  a  larger  number  of  the 
Justices,  conceivably  all  nine,  had 
elected  to  disqualify  themselves,  paraly- 
sis of  our  judicial  system  would  have  been 
the  result. 

Had  a  judgment  of  conviction  been 
presented  for  review  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  extreme  embarrassment  would 
have  been  caused  their  brother  jurists  in 
sustaining  the  conviction  of  one  to  whose 
high  character  two  associates  had  at- 


tested. In  this  zeal  not  to  give  undue 
weight  to  such  testimony,  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  might  bend  over  backwards  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  accused.  It  is  simply 
a  situation  which  should  never  arise. 

In  addition,  the  very  presence  in  one 
of  our  Federal  courts  of  a  justice  of  the 
appellate  tribunal,  as  a  witness  for  either 
the  prosecution  or  defense,  results  in 
an  influence  on  the  presiding  judge  and 
jury  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  his  testimony,  when  he  is  there 
only  to  support  someone's  character.  As 
we  all  know,  those  of  previously  spotless 
reputation  often  commit  serious  crimes. 
General  character  evidence  is  not  of  too 
great  value  at  best.  Its  introduction 
should,  therefore,  be  surrounded  with 
the  necessary  safeguards  to  insure  that 
its  value  and  effect  be  not  exaggerated. 

I  realize  the  serious  Implications  sur- 
rounding the  suggestion  that  anyone  of 
high  or  low  estate  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  testifying  in  our  courts.  The 
extension  of  such  prohibitions  should  be 
cautiously  approached.  Yet  it  Is  well 
established  that  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
clergymen  are  barred  from  disclosing 
confidential  communications.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  sanctity  of  their  relation- 
ship is  considered  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. I  can  think  of  nothing  more  vital 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation 
than  the  perpetuation  of  the  position  of 
eminence  and  respect  which  our  highest 
tribunal  has  enjoyed  throughout  Its  his- 
tory among  our  people.  To  permit  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  vouch 
for  the  cTiaracter  of  defendants  on  trial 
in  our  Federal  criminal  courts  represents 
a  source  of  imperilment  of  the  standing 
of  that  revered  tribunaL 

Demonsti  ably,  reliance  on  the  pro- 
prieties has  failed.  Legislation  on  the 
subject  is  the  only  alternative. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  inter- 
ference with  defense  plans  In  pending 
litigation,  I  have  provided  that  this  stat- 
utory change  shall  not  take  effect  until 
July  1. 1950. 


History  of  tbe  Legislation  Pertaining  to  the 
Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

Cr  NORTH  D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  documentary  report  on  the  building 
of  the  Garrison  Dam  came  into  Congress 
on  February  5.  1934.  known  as  House 
Document  No.  238.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, second  session.  This  was  the 
Army  engineer's  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  water  uses  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  in  that  report  the  Garrison  Dam 
was  discussed.  On  page  799  of  the  re- 
port, we  find  the  follOMring  language: 

76.  The  Garrison  site  was  considered  of 
EtifDclent  Importance  to  Justify  underground 
explorations,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  high  earth  dam  could  be  constructed 
with    safety.     These    borings    indicate    that 
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Uw  fooiKtoOon  B»t«1«l«  Bt  tl»t  prHnt  do  Is  set  forth  at  17.000,060  aCTC-feet.     That  englnwlng  report  point*  out  that  by  making 

not   ta«««   ■ulfci.nt   eruabinc   .trength   to  amount  Of  Storage  was  evidently  suffl-  •PP'?P'**^ ,  T.    ^^*^'"-  "Jf  ^^^^ 

nqipart  a  high  «...    -R*,  If  wa.  aee«tl.  ,,^^1.  In  the  opinfon  of  the  present  Gen-  *'^'^'^  "^^^  dliTerenc  between  the  two 

ISLSr'SSrlJSl.'™.^^,^  t'STy^  «^^'  ^^J^-  ^  ^^  ^*^«  °'  *^^  ^^^  '"^"P^*  S^t  wa.  po-slble  to  brtng  Into  agreement 

liiailiUM  IUT«r'     For  a  dttaUed  dtocusalon  of  purposes  Of  the  dam.  the  plana  of  the  Corpa  of  Engineer*  and  the 

toundatlon  condltlona  at  the  Garrlaon  Dam  The   next   report   on   the   subject  was  Bureau  of  Reclamation  by  recognizing  the 

attr   ••«  the  report  by  Dr    Warren  J.  Mead.  Senate  Report  No.  191.  submitted  by  the  following  baalc  principles: 

appendix    XIII.     Dr.    Mead    Is    a    atructural  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  filed  May  5.  (a)    The  Corps  of  Engineers  ahould  have 

MOtactat   at    international    reputation,    and  1944      This  report  is  the  document  that  "»•  reaponslbUlty  for  determining  main  stem 

Ifci  rwi^ltlnri  ducio-d  by  hu  report,  bued  contains  the  Sloan  plan     It  has  no  ref-  nt^rvoii  capacities  and  capacities  of  tribu- 

<•  aetul  a«d«,round  «p»oration..  mdi-  ^^nfe^o  the  Aci  pUn  and  l^enUreJy  ^^  '^^^  '''  ^^  ~°^°'  '^^  "^- 

Tu.^SLS:^JloJ:^":e''^j:LJL^  <^''^'-    m  this  plan   irrtgatlon.  water  "7^,    ^,   bureau   of   Reclamation   should 

Tl    In  Tlew  of  the  short  period  of  waCUl-  ^se,   flood  control,   and   power   develop-  ^ave  the  responalbUlty  for  determining  the 

nc'  (because  ot  the  probable  high  rate  of  ment   are   provided   for  and   the   report  reservoir  capacities  on  the  main  stem  and 

aUt  deposition ) .  and  of  the  unfavorable  topo-  sUtes  that  sufficient  electric  power  can  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River  for  Irrlga- 

paphic  conditions,  for  the  location  of  nm-  be  developed  to  supply  the  whole  arcx  as  tlon.  the  probable  extent  of  future  Irrigation, 

mrmtr  sius  in  the  lovar  bMln.  also  of  the  far   as   electricity   can   be   economically  »»<*  the  amount  of  stream  depletion  due  to 

poor  foundation  condtttaM  obUlnlnff  at  the  transported  without  the  use  of  a  main-  irrigation  development. 

TanktOi  and  Oarrlson  sites,  it  appears  that  ^  ""    Horn       t>,.  rianH^nn   n«m   1«   not  <*^>    ^**^   agencies   recognize    the    Impor- 

UM  bsM  potential  sites  for  flood-cSntrol  pur-  ^^^™   <**™;_    ^*     .w        v^*          ,i          5  t»n«  o'  ^^^  ^""wt  development  of  the  po- 

p^^rn  would  bs  on  the  upper  Mls«>url  River.  discussed  because   they  had  no  idea  of  tentlal    hydroelectric    power    In    the    basin 

above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstoce.    The  building  such  a  dam.  consistent  with  the  other  beneficial  uses  of 

Fort  Peck.  Garfield,  and  Iliad  sites,  located  Congress,  thus  being  confronted  with  water. 

00  the  Main  stem  between  the  mouth  of  the  two  different  plans  for  the  development  4.  Por    convenience    In    referring    to    the 

TiUualuni  and  Port  Benton.  Mont .  at  river  of  water  uses  of  the  upper  Missouri,  de-  Joint  engineering  report,  the  following  com- 

mUas  1JTT.6.  1.907.1.  and  a.l31  6.  respcctivsly.  elded  tO  send  IXJth  reports  to  four  engl-  p>arable   six   subdivisions    contained    In    the 

are  favorable  sites  for  flood-conUol   rsaar-  ^        j          ^^e  Army  and  two  from  T^^  °^  }^t,^^^\°^  ^*^it'^''"°°'  ^'^^ 

:^      ^J^'7h"h.'~*h'°'''  "^.^T"  the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon.  with  Instruc-  D^"'"'^  191.  Seventy -eighth  congress,  sec- 

votos.  sslcct4Ml  would  depend  upon  the  ca-  «•»- ""i^-" «»                          _  .  ^     •.,«  ^i««  ond  session,  have  been  med: 

pacity  r«imred  and  the  particular  reservoir.  tlons  to  bring  in  one  comprehensive  plan.  j^j   j^pp^^  Missouri  River  Basin. 

or  combination  of  reservoirs,  that  would  fur-  This  was  done  and  Senate  Document  No.  ^^^^  Yellowstone  River  Basin. 

Blih  that  capacity  most  seooomlcally.    A  de-  247   was   the   result,  signed   by  all   four  ^c)  Missouri   River— Pork   Peck   to   Sioux 

taSad  deiKrrtption  of  the  reservoir  sites  Is  engineers,  and  it  embodied  a  complete  city. 

•■Malnsd  m  appendix  XII.  together  with  a  agreement.  (<1)   Minor  western  tributaries. 

dHOr^ClMi.  of  the  proposed  structures  and  i«he    recommendation    of    the    Army  (•)   Niobrara.  Platte,  and  Kansas  Rivera. 

coat,  or  the  rsservolrs  at  diflsrent  capacities.  engineers  contained  In  House  Document  (')  ^"^^  Missouri  Basin. 

The  full  scientific  reasons  for  Dr.  War-  No.   475  is  not  the  law  regarding  the  •            »            •             •             • 
ren  J.  Mead's  advice  against  the  safety  Garrison  Dam:  neither  is  the  report  of  Miaaooax  aivn— roar  ncm.  to  aioux  crrr 
of  the  proposed  dam  at  the  Garrison  site  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Senate  Re-  1  Tha  plan  presented  in  House  Document 
are  fully  set  forth  in  appendix  XIH  of  port   No.    191.   but   the   two   controlling  *^J;St**°*^;«J''**  Congress,  se^nd  session. 
the  report.     His  advice  acalnst  building  docunients  as  to  the  law  are  found  in  this  ^n^ ^^'Jiuple%S^^^^v?irs^^*^; 
the  dam  at  Garrtson  was  based  on  the  same   Senate   Document   No.    247.   the  ^,^  ,^^^  J^  ^^^  £a«,uri  River  for  flood 
fact  that  his  examination  disclosed  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Army  engi-  control,  navigation,  irrigauon,  power,  domes- 
average  depth  of  the  mud  below  the  bed  neers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  tic  and  sanitary  purposes,  wudiife.  and  rac- 
of  the  river  at  Garrison  to  be.  on  the  and  in  Public  Law  No.  534.     Within  these  reation.  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
average.  85  feet.     His  conclusion  that  the  two  documents  lies  all  authority  which  profect.  location  ond  approximate  gross 
dam  would  not  hold  was  based  on  the  the  Army  engineers  have  at  this  time,  »forojre  capacity 
fKt  that  the  extreme  pressure  of  dirt  and  in  no  other  law.  save  a  limitation  Acre-feet 
dumped  on  this  mud  would  be  such  that  placed  In  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  Oarrlson.  near  Garrison,  n.  Dak..  17. 000,  ooo 
it  would  give  way     Remember  aLso  that  P»5t   4   years   respecting   the   Garrison  Oak  creek,  near  Mobridge.  s.  Dak.    8. 000.  oco 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  Impounded  Dam.     You  can  look  in  vain  for  other  Oahe.  near  Pierre,  8  Dak.                «.  000. 000 
under  this  first  proposal  was  10  000,000  authority,  but  there  l5  none.  rort  Randall,  near  Wheeler.  8. 
•ere- feet  of  water.    When  we  add  7,000.-  What  did  this  Senate  Document  No.  oavinip<itotrn'ei^'TiAkt^n''8"            ""^ 

MO  more  acre-feet  as  proposed  In  the  247  contain?                                                        u^j^ '      _    _                         ^qq  qq^ 

l.t30-foot  pool,  as  authorized  by  Con-  It  wa«  an  agreement  reached  by  both  ^     .       .            ..      ^ 

gress.  you  can  see  that  the  admonitions  a«encles  as  to  flood  control,  navigation.  ..^^'''^^.^J^ i'^^^^^^J^^  "'^''^ 

of  Dr.  Mead  are  even  more  worthy  of  l^'Jf*"^;-  •"d  power  deve  opment  in  the  t;;:";^,;;"^,'?:  "^Tkll  SU'oir  wuT  2 

conaideraUon.  entire  Missouri  River  Basin.     Each  side  oj^^ated  as  a  multiple-purpose  reservoir  prl- 

Tbe  quoUtions  from  this  report  will  Wve  up  certain  recommendations  hi  or-  ^^^ly  in  the  interest  of  irrigation. 

be  significant  In  a  further  discussion  of  der  to  brtng  before  Congress  one  unified  .             ,             •             ,             , 

Um  fluUUr  of  Oarriaon  Dam.  Plan,  now  commonly  known  as  the  Pick-  9   ^fter  full  discussion  of  the  varous  fea- 

Now.  let  tis  see  what  the  law  Ls:  Sloan  plan.  tures  of  the  two  plans  in  thu  subdivuion  tha 

After  the  first  report  declaring  that  a  This   report   was   filed   November   21.  foiicjwing  main-stem  reservoirs  were  recom- 

dam  could  not  be  built  at  Garrison  with  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  following  language  appears  mended  in  the  joint  engineering  report  in 

^<«y^,.th.undlh.p,^ur.of.  .n  the  d«un,«,t:          „„^  ^  ,^  nrt^TTr  r,;;^?^,"";  i:^^ 

March  2,  IM4.  <^  "«■  IirrMoa:  p,„^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

This— the  Pick  report—Mys  that  the  .   »   I"  T|!'  *"  "*?J?"^**^  ralsad  rsfard.  locofton   and  approximate  gross 

■ad  that  the  amount  of  water  to  be  Im-  Ji.  --.w  ol^.    ^^  SL  .  -_T  ,*..  Bureau  of  Aert-fttt 

pounded  in   tjd  raaervolr  U   17,000,000  n^,^^,u>n   (8.  Do..   191.  7«h  Cong,  ad  g^.'^^J'^Sl^lrS^-.r''  '^--  IJSSSS 

acre-feet.     Tbd  report  alio  says   that  ,^,^   to,  tba  comprshsnsivs  davslopmsnt  JS^'^J^-J  wJf-LTr^-a    ^•••*^'*^ 

from  this  pool  water  should  be  diverted  of  tbs  Misaourt  Rivar  Basin,  a  eonmittas.  »wt  »^«»*".  »•"  Whseisr.  8. 

to  the  DevlLs  Lake  area.     It  does  not  composed  of  two  rsprsaantaUvsa  aaeto  from  Ble  Be'nd"n"eii-'JM"<>i^V"s"Tik"        2m'qm 

iMntlon  the  diversion  of  waters  from  tb.  Corps  of  Badnaata  and  tha  Bureau  of  Saviw  P<^  i^  ?.J:^?^' 

below  Ptort  Peck  to  the  Mlnot.  Vclva.  and  Baelamatlon.  was  appotntad  to  review  the  en-  ""^  *^»°''  »•"  Tan«on.  B.        ^  ^ 

V'^^LTirJiSS;  c^  °t:;''hid"fr^  jr^fei^ncrtio^n  St^n  fh'em.  *""  '  The  nna;':;";^V"c:p::iurt;  b.  selacted 

y^^a^<Sw^  I?r!  ^^»  ill     t  »t    A^  a-  Tt«  commltta.  met  at  Omaha.  Webr.,  on  for  the  above  rese^volrs^rUl  be  Jointly  agreed 

y,  J  Sfl  •         a*^«e-»0"'  P<>0»  at  Ui«  *J**'  October  16  and  17.  1M4.  discussed  the  various  upon  after  more  detailed  plans  and  cost  astl- 

iftMB  DWB.  fsaturss  of  both  plans,  szamlnad  the  sup-  mates  have  baan  made. 

Tbit  report  was  signed  by  L«wis  Pick  porting  data  for  each  plan,  and  prepared  the  10.  The    Oaniaon    Dam.    Bessrvolr.    and 

and.  on  page  28.  the  capacity  of  the  pool  enclosed  joint  engineering  report.    The  Joint  power  plant  was  included  In  the  coordinated 
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plan  as  It  provides  a  large  volume  of  usefvil 
storage  capacity  for  flood  control,  navigation. 
and  irrigation,  and  permits  the  utilization  of 
approximately  160  feet  of  head  for  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  in  an  area 
capable  of  absorbing  the  potential  output 
and  which,  otherwise,  has  no  prospective 
source  of  abundant  low-cost  power.  A  large 
reservoir  at  the  Garrison  site,  situated  im- 
mediately below  the  Yellowstone  River  with 
its  large  silt  contribution,  -^111  prolong  ma- 
terially the  life  of  downstream  reservoirs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  final  author- 
ity over  flood  control  and  navigation  is 
lodged  with  the  Army  engineers  and  that 
matters  pertaining  to  irrigation  are  left 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  even  to 
the  extent  of  determining  the  height  of 
the  dam  at  Garrison.  As  this  joint 
agreement  is  in  all  things  approved  by 
Public  Law  534,  the  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable that  so  far  as  irrigation  is  con- 
cerned the  Army  engineers  have  no  au- 
thority over  that  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  already 
gone  on  record  that  a  pool  level  of  1.830 
feet  at  Garrison  is  sufQcient  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  Notwithstanding  that. 
the  Army  engineers  have  no  authority 
over  irrigation.  They  are  constantly 
giving  testimony  before  this  committee 
and  others,  and  are  filling  the  news- 
papers with  stories  about  the  great  irri- 
gation plans  they  are  formulating  for  a 
high  dam  at  Garrison.  They  ignore  the 
Joint  agreement  under  Document  No. 
247. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  joint 
agreement  the  capacity  of  the  dam  was 
agreed  to  at  17.000,000  acre-feet,  and  the 
following  important  language  appears  on 
page  3  of  Document  No.  247: 

The  final  storage  capacity  to  be  selected 
for  the  above  reservoirs,  including  the  Gar- 
rison Dam.  will  be  Jointly  agreed  upon  after 
more  detailed  plans  and  cost  estimates  have 
been  made. 

That  means  that  if  the  Impounded 
waters  are  to  be  more  than  17.000,000 
acre-feet,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  have  to  agree  to  it.  They  have  not 
so  agreed,  and  from  their  testimony  in 
various  hearings  on  this  matter  they  will 
not  agree. 

Yet  even  this  provision  does  not  daunt 
General  Pick.  He  goes  ahead  arrogantly 
In  purchasing  land,  unlawfully,  to  accom- 
modate a  water  pool  of  23.000,000  acre- 
feet. 

Turning  now  to  Public  Law  534.  which 
was  an  approval  of  this  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  247.  I  quote  section  9.  that  law. 
which  reads  as  follows : 

•k.  0.  (a)  The  general  comprehensive 
plans  set  forth  in  House  Document  No.  476. 
and  SenaU  Document  No.  191,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session,  as  revised 
and  coordinated  by  Senate  Document  No. 
247.  Seveniy-slghth  Congress,  second  session. 
are  hereby  approved  and  the  Initial  stagaa 
recommended  are  hereby  authorized  and 
shall  be  prosscuted  by  the  War  Department 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with  budgetary 
reqtilrements. 

(b)  The  general  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  approved  by  the  act  of 
June  28,  1938.  as  modified  by  subsequent 
acts.  Is  hereby  expanded  to  include  the  worKs 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  War  Department:  and  said  ex- 
panded plan  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the 


direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  basin -wide  findings  and 
recommendations  regarding  the  benefits,  the 
allocations  of  costs  and  the  repayments  by 
water  users,  made  in  said  House  and  Senate 
docximents,  the  reclamation  and  power  de- 
velopments to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  said  plans  shall  ce 
governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(act  of  Jiine  17.  1902,  32  SUt.  388.  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to I ,  except  that  irrigation  of  Indian  trust 
and  tribal  lands,  and  repayment  therefor, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating 
to  Indian  lands. 

(d)  In  addition  to  previous  authortEatlons 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $200,000,000  for  the  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  works  to  be  undertaken 
under  said  expanded  plans  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

(e)  The  sum  of  $200,000,000  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  partial 
accomplishment  of  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken xmder  said  plans  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Here  again  the  work  on  this  common 
plan — Pick-Sloan  plan — is  divided  be- 
tween the  authorities  Just  as  the  Docu- 
ment No.  247  outlines. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  authority  over 
irrigation,  which  was  given  up  by  the 
Army  engineers  when  they  signed  Doc- 
ument No.  247.  was  approved  by  the  law 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
alone  has  jurisdiction  and  authority  over 
irrigation.  General  Pick  has  no  author- 
ity whatever  to  be  constantly  issuing 
newspaper  releases  that  a  high  dam  will 
irrigate  certain  lands. 

He  stated  before  this  committee  that 
a  high  dam  would  irrigate  some  750.000 
acres,  but  says  nothing  about  the  1,300,- 
000  acres  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  under  their  lawful 
authority. 

There  was  written  into  this  act  an  im- 
portant amendment  placed  there  by 
Congressman  Lemke.  myself,  and  others 
which  provides: 

(b)  The  use  for  navigation.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  works  herein  authorized  for  con- 
struction, of  waters  arising  In  States  lying 
wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  shall  be  only  such  use  as  does  not 
conflict  with  any  beneficial  consiunptlve  use. 
present  or  future;  in  States  lying  wholly  or 
partly  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  of 
such  waters  for  domestic,  municipal,  stock 
water.  Irrigation,  mining,  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses. 

Just  what  legal  authority  does  Gen- 
eral Pick  have  to  do  the  following  things? 

To  Interfere  with  or  destroy  40,000 
acres  of  presently  operating  Irrigation 
projects  in  the  Willlston  area,  consisting 
of  the  following: 

The  lower  Yellowstone,  the  Buford 
Trenton,  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  proj- 
ects. Does  this  not  conflict  with  this 
amendment? 

To  flood  out  a  city  of  10.000  people? 

To  destroy  the  railroad  system  into 
WUliston? 

To  destroy  the  fresh-water  system  of 
this  city? 

To  flood  90,000  additional  acres  In  the 
WUliston  Valley  and  destroy  the  fields, 
ranches  and  homes  in  this  area? 

To  disrupt  our  tax  system  and  adverse- 
ly affect  an  area  containing  50,000  peo- 
ple? 


The  answer  is  that  he  has  no  such  au- 
thority, but  proposes  to  do  it  because  of 
his  own  plans. 

There  is  nb  authority  anywhere  to 
permit  the  o[>eratlon  of  the  normal  pool 
level  at  the  Garrison  Dam  above  1.830 
feet,  which  would  accommodate  a  stor- 
age pool  of  17.000.000  acre- feet.  There 
is  no  authority  in  law  or  by  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  main- 
tain a  water  reservoir  capacity  of  23,- 
000,000  acre-feet. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  costs 
to  the  Government  for  the  erection  of 
this  high  dam — pool  level  of  1,850  feet — 
would  be  substantially  as  follows: 

Cost  of  90.000  acres  of  river  bot- 
tom lands  at  and  near  Willis- 
ton   $5,400,000 

Flooding  of  8  irrigation  projects 
at  or  near  WUliston  (Govern- 
ment cost) 5.000.000 

Improvements 1, 000. 000 

Cost  of  removing  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  to  a  point  9 
mUes  north  of  WUliston. 
N.    Dak 1.000.000 

Destruction   of  a  city  of   10,000 

people    20.000,000 

Cost  of  dikes  around  WUliston. 
the  railroad,  and  3  irrigation 
projects 16.000.000 

Total : 48.400.000 

Thus  we  have  a  total  estimate  of 
$48,400,000.  not  one  item  of  which  has 
been  authorized  by  law.  These  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  the  annual 
crop  production  on  this  land  of  approxi- 
mately l.OOO.OOC  per  year  for  all  time 
to  come. 

This  estimate  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  future  losses  that  may 
occur  in  life  and  property  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  dam  that  is  unsafe.  The  higher 
the  dam,  the  more  pressure  will  be  placed 
on  a  mound  of  dirt  resting  on  a  mud 
Iwttom  of  85  feet,  with  no  stone  support 
anywhere  from  top  to  bottom.  It  will  be 
risky  enough  with  a  pressure  from  a 
17,000.000  acre-foot  pool,  and  to  increase 
it  does  not  bring  more  safety,  but  more 
risk. 

Now  I  wish  to  let  this  committee  know 
that  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  as  agreed  to  by 
Document  No.  247  and  as  approved  by 
Public   Law   534   is   satisfactory   to   the 
people   of   the  Willlston   area,   but   the 
interpretation  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  by 
General  Pick  is  violently  objected  to.    If 
the  Army  engineers  could  in  some  way 
be  made  to  observe  the  law,  no  dif&culty 
would   arise.     The  constant   and   per- 
sistent advocacy  of  a  high-water  pool 
and  irrigation  suggested  by  the  Army 
engineers,  not  authorized  by  law,  has 
stirred  up  the  people  of  northwestern 
North  Dakota.    It  has  divided  the  people 
of  North  Dakota.    We  find  the  Governor 
and   the   State   water   board   following 
General  Pick  Implicitly,  while  all  four 
Members  of  Congress  from  North  Dakota 
want  the  Army  engineers  to  observe  the 
law.    The  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  North  Dakota,  by  a 
vote  of  77  to.  31.  approved  the  MVA  plan 
of  development,  as  in  that  they  see  a 
chance  to  break  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
determined  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
Further  evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Army  engineers  is  shown  by  the  attached 
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rcaotaUoo— Bonte  Coocnrmit  Rcaohi- 
tkm  L— which  wms  ptmtd  by  the  North 
DakoU  Legislature  with  only  a  few  dU- 
•enUnt  votes. 

Tbe  fupiiort  for  this  plan  will  grow  In 
■treacth  Just  as  long  as  the  obstinate  dlc- 
Utorlal  attitude  of  General  Pick  con- 
tinues. No  board  of  directors  of  the  IfVA 
could  possibly  be  as  high-handed  and 
arbitrary  as  Is  tbe  Chief  of  the  Engineers 
In  his  operatfcms  In  North  E)alcota. 

General  Pick  says  he  will  build  dikes 
around  Willlston.  He  will  build  dikes  to 
protect  the  railroad  when  the  Great 
northern  has  already  testified  before 
Cong'-ess  that,  if  the  pool  level  is  raised, 
the  company  will  withdraw  their  railroad 
and  run  it  on  solid  ground  9  miles  north 
of  th :  city  of  Wmiston.  This  means  the 
destruction  of  WUlLston  and  a  probable 
damage  of  $20.0CO.OOO.  He  says  he  will 
dtke  tbe  irrigation  project  and  that  no 
harm  will  come  to  the  people  Before 
Congress  authorises  a  higher  dam  they 
should  inquire  into  the  dike  system. 
They  should  inquire  Into  General  Picks 
fltnaas  to  promise  and  carry  out  this  pro- 
tectkn. 

Tbe  law  authorises  tbe  Anny  engineers 
to  bond  dikes  along  the  Missouri  River 
from  SkMix  Cltj  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
iot  nowhere  In  the  law  Is  there  any  au- 
tlwrtty  given  for  the  building  of  dikes 
anr:nd  the  city  of  Willlston  and  around 
ttw  tbrcc  presently  operating  Irrigation 
aff1f-»T  at  or  near  WilUston. 

We  have  illustrations  on  all  sides  that 
jgrn  along  tbe  liisaourl  and  other  rivers 
do  not  prevent  seepage,  which  sours  the 
land,  and  ttant  thsat  dikes  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  tbe  other  are  In  a  con- 
stant state  of  repair.  They  do  go  out.  as 
tiki  Columbia  River  catastrophe  of  a  year 
■90  demonstrates.    Is  General  Pick  In- 

The  people  of  the  Willlston  area  will 
not  live  behind  dikes,  neither  tbe  farm- 
ers nor  the  dty  people.  It  Is  dangerous 
and  tbey  know  it  It  Is  dangerous  enough 
to  live  below  one  of  these  earth  dams. 
and  it  will  be  a  miracle  of  the  ages  if  they 
tfo  noi  finally  break  and  flood  out  tbou- 
■nrti  Tbe  Port  Peck  Dam  has  had  two 
partial  slides,  one  of  wh*ch  cost  several 
Uvea. 

The  first  report  on  this  dam.  contained 
to  Bouse  Document  234.  condemns  the 
plan.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Mead,  whom 
the  Army  engineers  themselves  said  was 
a  structural  geolos^ist  of  international 
reputatton.  Does  this  mean  anything  to 
Oopgrasi'?  The  dam  at  that  time  was  to 
Impound  only  10.tM.0Q0  acre-feet,  and 
this  taternatlonal  authority  said  it  was 
unsafe.  Suppose  we  Increase  the  pool  to 
11.000.000  acre-feet:  will  tbe  pressure  on 
tlM  li  feet  of  mud  under  the  river  bed  be 
gVMltor?  IT  we  Increase  it  to  23.000  000 
aere-feet.  will  tbe  pres.^ure  on  this  mud 
be  still  greater?    Tbe  answers  are  otorl- 


Thls  internationally  famous  engineer 
warns  us  against  a  10.000  000  acre -foot 
pool  The  law  fixes  the  pc^il  now  at  17.- 
Mt.OOO  acre-feet.  Would  It  not  be  more 
to  nolgipcrease  the  pressure  and  try 
this  experiment  first — in-i^iead  of 
In  blindly  and  throvteii  all  cau- 
tion to  the  winds  to  blindly  follow  an 
aoftneer  who  is  not  infallible? 


To  stop  this  high-handed  and  arbi- 
trary action  of  General  Pick,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  appealed  to  now  to  limit  the 
pool  level  to  1.830  feet  and  limit  land 
purchases  to  accommodate  that  level. 

This  attitude  of  General  Pick  is  not 
authorized  by  law.  it  is  not  compatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  people  In  that  val- 
ley, and  it  is  not  necessary.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  .says  they  can  produce  all 
the  power  we  can  use  without  a  dam  In 
tbe  Mi.ssourl  main  stem.  A  1830- foot 
water  level  is  enough  for  flood  control 
and  navigation,  and  at  this  time  it  is  not 
an  irrigation  dam.  Irrigation,  and  ample 
irrigation,  has  been  provided  for  in  the 
Sloan  plan. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inevitable  that  a 
1. 850- foot  water  level  Is  not  necessary, 
and  it  may  be  highly  dangerous  to  life 
and  property. 

Tbe  sohitlon  to  this  difficulty  can  be 
accomplished  by  Congresc  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Permit  Jie  dam  to  be  cocstnicted  ac- 
commodating a  water  pool  of  17.000.000 
acre- feet  and  limit  all  land  purchases  to 
accommodate  no  greater  pool. 

Let  experience  demonstrate  the  work- 
ability of  the  dam  and  the  safety  of  the 
dam.  The  admonition  given  us  by  E)r. 
Mead  in  1934  should  not  be  entirely 
ignored.  The  safety  of  the  people  in 
that  area  deserves  careful  consideration. 

Congress  should  make  appropriations 
for  the  Missouri -Sour  is  or  Sloan  plan 
and  develop  that  part  of  the  Pick -Sloan 
plan  as  well  as  to  build  the  GarrLson  Dam. 
It  is  apparent  now  from  all  the  reports 
we  have  that  the  combined  plan  will  be 
more  apt  to  succeed  than  If  we  are  to 
spend  all  of  the  tax  money  to  build  the 
Garrison  Dam.  Under  the  law.  the 
Army  engineers  will  have  no  control  over 
furnishing  electric  power  to  cooperatives, 
munJcipalities.  and  enterprise.  That  au- 
thority belongs  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

If  the  years  demonstrate  that  a  higher 
pool  level  Is  necessary,  it  can  be  built, 
and  in  the  intervening  years,  as  little 
damage  as  possible  will  be  done  to  tbe 
flooded  area. 

All  the  people  of  northwestern  North 
Dakota  demand  is  that  the  Army  engi- 
neers build  the  dam  as  authorized  by  law 
and  give  their  attention  to  that  work  and 
not  engage  in  a  propaganda  campaign 
for  a  higher  pool  level  The  people  of 
this  area  want  the  unified  Pick -Sloan 
plan  carried  out  as  now  autbor%.>d  by 
law.  

What  the  people  of  wnbtoa.  through 
their  representatives  In  Congress,  have 
been  doing  in  pest  years,  and  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  limit  the 
operating  pool  level  of  the  dam  to  the 
authorized  17  000.000  acre-feet.  Thl.s. 
up-to-date,  has  been  done  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill,  but  this 
is  not  enough  to  stop  the  land  purdiascs 
now  foinc  on  to  accommodate  a  higher 
pool.  They  never  thought  the  Army 
engineers  would  do  this  or  a  limitation 
would  have  been  offered  before.  This 
Hmltatlon  should  also  be  put  in  the  bill 
and  thu-s  hold  the  Army  engineers  down 
to  the  authority  in  the  law. 

It  will  be  at  least  11  years  before  thL^ 
water  pool  will  come  up  to  17.000.000 
acrc-fcet,  hence,  why  destroy  all   this 


property  before  It  is  needed:  and  I  alaa 
add.  why  desUoy  it  at  ail  before  it  is 
found  by  Congress  to  be  necessary?  The 
people  of  that  area  will  comply  with  the 
will  of  Congress,  but  they  do  not  want 
their  lives  and  property  put  at  the  mercy, 
caprice,  and  arbitrary  will  of  one  man, 
whether  he  be  in  the  Army  or  elsewhere. 
That  is  not  the  way  of  a  democracy. 

To  give  thLs  committee  ail  the  evidence 
I  can  on  the  dispute  as  to  the  capctcity  of 
the  Garrison  pool  of  water.  I  want  to  say 
that  In  discussing  a  water  pool  of  17.- 
000  000  acre-feet  and  a  normal  pool  levd 
of  1.830  feet  above  sea  level  that  these 
statements  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
An  Impounded  pool  of  23.000.000  acre- 
feet  means  a  normal  pool  level  of  1.850 
feet.  When  we  use  the  words  1.820  nor- 
mal pool  level,  it  means  a  17.000  030- 
acre-foot  pool,  and  when  we  use  the 
words  1.850  nornutl  pool  level,  we  mean  a 
water  pool  of  23.000.000  acre-feet. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  on  this 
subject  in  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1915 
September  26  to  October  2.  1944. 

On  page  34  of  this  report,  from  the 
testimony  of  W.  G.  Sloan.  Assistant  Re- 
gional Director.  Bureau  of  Reclamauon: 

Am  a  r«B\m.  with  the  Irrlgatton  that  Is  in- 
elu<lMl  In  th«  plan  and  the  reservoira  we  have 
pUniMd.  wt  find  that  we  can  provide  a  uni- 
form flow  for  navigation  purposes  In  the 
lower  river  of  approzlmstely  17.000  second- 
feet  during  the  navtgatlon  sean>n.  wh*ch  is 
apprcxtmately  ao  percent  lesa  than  the 
amount  the  Army  engineers  have  considered 
neccMary.  We  have  adopted  this  17.003  sec. 
ond-feei  as  a  eompromlae  aa  we  think  that 
by  uniform  flows  narlgatkn  c&n  twttcr  be 
served  than  by  erratic  and  Irregular  flows, 
such  as  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  such 
as  would  occur  without  this  complete  rcgn- 
latloa  of  the  stream.  Power  detekjpBient 
has  always  been  eoastorrcd  as  Incidental  to 
Irrlgatloo  and  flood  eontrol.  and  In  the  tower 
part  ot  the  river,  especially  In  the  States  of 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  we  have 
fornd  that  by  regulating  tbe  stream  to  ct>taln 
a  imlform  power  output,  otherwise  firm 
power,  we  would  fulfill  this  cbllgatioa  flor 
navigation  and  for  Irrlgatkm  at  tbe  aaas 
time.  80  that  tbe  c  pactty  of  these  iwnciiri 
has  been  controlled  more  by  the  desire  or 
the  requirement  o(  obtaining  firm  power 
than  by  any  other  feature,  but  It  Is  tested 
by  the  requlren^nts  for  navigation  and  flood 
control. 

On  page  36  of  the  report  from  Mr. 
Sloan's  testimony: 

We  do  not  use  ail  of  tbe  capacity  cf  Port 
Peck  tor  this  development.  Of  the  total  of 
18.000.000  acre- feet  capacity,  10,000,000  acre- 
feet  wUl  remain  to  supplement  the  naviga- 
tion requirements  in  the  lower  region.  Tbe 
balance  wculd  be  used  for  the  development 
of  power  and  dtventoa  to  the  large  ill— ruri- 
Sourte  project.  The  canal  takes  out  below 
Fort  Peck  and  diverts  to  a  raservclr  In 
Montana  out  of  which  we  pomp  to  lift  the 
water  over  the  divide  Into  the  Dakota  lands. 
Tbe  return  flow  from  all  of  theee  taadi  Is 
fpitbercd  In  the  Sourls  Blver  and  diverted 
to  the  Sbeyenne  and  James  Rivers  In  North 
Dakota  for  srverml  purposes,  one  of  them  to 
isatott  the  level  of  DevUs  Lake,  which  Is  a 
larps  resreattoaal  lake  and  fishing  lake  which 
tias  been  In  existence  in  North  Dakota  prior 
to  tiM  lasa  W  years  and  has  been  gradually 
debated,  dsnpsastng  In  ttm  until  It  has 
vlrtuaOy  disappeared. 

It  was  originally  a  lake  of  tOOOO  acras  and 
Is  BOW  about  l.a00  or  1.500  acres.  It  had 
many  beats  plytng  on  tbe  stream  Itself.  It 
has  tang  been  tte  dastre  of  tboae  people  to 
restore  the  level  of  that  lake.    That  will  be 


one  of  tbe  incidental  benefits  of  the  Miasourl- 
Soorlfl  project.  Likewise,  we  will  furnish 
municipal  water  supplies  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  and  some  19  towns  below  Devils  Lake 
and  along  James  River  and  Sbeyenne  River. 

From  page  46: 

Senator  BtrruEK.  I  don't  think"  it  would  be 
out  of  line  to  ask  you  this  question:  Does  the 
17,000  feet  which  your  plan  provides  amply 
cover  the  requirements  as  they  can  be  esti- 
mated for  navigation? 

Mr.  SL0.4N.  Well.  I  dont  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  in  t:iat  line,  but  I  concluded  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  17.000  would  probably 
be  adequate,  and  I  base  that  on  several  con- 
siderations: that  the  conditlcns  in  the  lower 
Mlav)uri  River  would  be  so  much  Improved 
by  a  lower  uniform  flow  that  they  could 
probably  easier  maintain  a  9-foot  channel 
with  those  low  discharges  and  low  velocities. 
The  velocities  would  be  lower  and.  therefore, 
the  cost  of  moving  a  boat  upstream  would 
be  less,  and  the  cutting  and  breaking  down 
of  the  banks  would  be  decreased  by  this 
uniform  flow.  It  might  require  greater 
Initial  dredging  to  begin  with  to  get  the  9- 
foot  channel,  but  once  they  had  it  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  maintain  it.  Certainly 
that  amount  of  water  Is  adequate  for  any 
»-foct  channel  that  Is  required  if  properly 
maintained. 

And  from  page  47.  again  from  Mr. 
Sloan's  testimony: 

Now.  perh^is  I  haven't  satisfied  all  of  the 
States;  perhaps  I  have  not  satisfied  North 
Dakota  for  instance,  where  thc-e  is  actually 
an  Irrigable  area  of  probably  three  or  four 
mllUcn  acres.  The  same  is  true  in  South 
Dakota.  An  additional  three  or  four  mUllon 
acres  could  be  irrigated.  But  in  so  doing, 
if  I  provided  lor  all  of  that  In  North  Dakota, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  water  left  for  South 
Dakota,  and  If  I  provided  for  both  of  them. 
there  wouldn't  be  any  water  left  for  naviga- 
tion down  below.  And  so  I  have  adopted 
this  (I  call  it  a  compromise  plan)  where  I 
have  distributed  those  benefits  to  the  differ- 
ent SUtes  In  propyortion  to  their  possibUities. 

From  page  49: 

Senator  Gctutct.  Mr.  Sloan.  I  think  Sena- 
tor BuTi.m  has  brought  up  already  the  differ- 
ence In  the  ebd  result  as  far  as  It  afleccs  the 
navigation  interests.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  difference  between  your  plan  and  the 
Army  plan  of  5.000  second-feet  for  navigation 
at  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Those  are  not  deSnite 
figures,  but  are  as  I  reroemt)er  them.  Seven- 
teeu  thousand  cecond-feet  for  yotir  plan  Is 
available  at  Sioux  City,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Army  plan  of  22.000.  And  so  I  start  to 
compare  the  two  plans  in  my  mind:  as  I 
understand  your  testimony  this  morning  you 
said  there  was  no  large  dam  contemplated — 
In  other  words,  you  left  out  the  Garrison 
Dam:  la  that  right? 

Mr.  SLoaK.  Yes.  sir. 

»ynt»t^>r  Gcvket.  As  I  remember  It.  the 
Army  said  that  Garrison  Dam  was  necessary 
to  replace  storage  now  obtained  at  Port  Peck 
which  would  naturally  go  for  Irrigation 
under  your  plan,  and  they  originally  had 
quite  a  large  storage  contemplated  and  they 
would  overflow  present  lands.  I  think,  in  the 
Buford  irrigation  ixoject:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sloam.  'yes.  sir. 

Senator  GtvHrr.  But  later  it  was  thought 
that  the  dam  could  l>e  planned  so  as  not  to 
covn'  up  the  Buford  project,  and  instead  c^ 
having  some  aO.OOO.OOO  acre-feet.  I  believe,  or 
22.000.000.  they  would  cut  It  down  to  17.000.- 
000:  la  that  right? 

Mr.  Sloam.  Well.  I  havent  had  any  knowl- 
edge. I  have  never  seen  anything  ofllcially 
that  has  been  piopoeed. 

GvaKST.  Well,  that  Is  my  under- 
ot  tt  trctn  listening  to  testimony  for 
ly  days  before   Senator  Overton's  com- 
aslttee. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  L 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Investi- 
gate the  procedure,  amount  of  compensa- 
tion paid,  and  policies  of  the  United  States 
■  Army  engineers  in  acquiring  and  leasing 
lands  for  the  Garrison  Dam  Reservoir 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  {the 
senate  concurring  therein'': 

Whereas  numerous  and  continued  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  land  owners  and 
organizations  of  land  owners  affected  by  the 
taking  and  renting  of  lands  for  the  Garrison 
Dam  Reservoir  of  certain  procedures  and 
pKJlicies  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  connection  therewith,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  following; 

1.  That  representatives  of  the  Government 
have  persuaded  some  farmers  to  sell  their 
land  at  less  than  fair  and  reasonable  prices, 
when  they  were  not  fully  aware  of  their 
rights,  and  in  some  cases  where  they  thought 
it  would  be  useless  to  resist  the  Government, 
not  knowing  or  realizing  that  land  of  equal 
or  less  value  would  be  purcha.'sed  for  higher 
prices  where  the  owner  was  letter  able  to 
represent  his  own  Interests 

2.  That  the  result  of  litigation  has  now 
proved  that  some  land  was  purchased  too 
cheaply,  with  the  result  that  those  who  sold 
voluntarily  and  without  causing  the  Govern- 
ment any  expense  have  been  discriminated 
againsl. 

3.  That  the  Government  did  not  suffi- 
ciently tal  -  into  account  the  hardship  visit- 
ed upon  families  required  to  relocate,  where 
they  had  struggled  for  two  or  more  genera- 
tions to  build  a  home  which  could  not  in  any 
case  be  duplicated,  and  which  consisted  in 
many  cases  of  buildings  and  improvements 
Invaluable  to  the  owner  but  of  no  value  to 
the  Government. 

4.  That  the  dlfllculty  and  expense  of  relo- 
cation was  not  In  all  cases  given  fair 
consideration. 

5.  That  persons  were  forced  to  sell  their 
property  and  In  many  cases  thus  exposed  to 
Income-tax  liability  which  they  should  not 
under  the  circumstances  be  required  to  suffer. 

6.  That  an  unreasonable  pjoUcy  with  re- 
spect to  renting  land  to  former  owners  dur- 
ing a  delayed  period  before  the  land  Is  flooded 
has  worked  an  unnecessary  hardship:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  ( the  senate  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  investigate  the  pro- 
cedure and  policies  of  the  United  States  Army 
engineers  by  means  of  a  suitable  committee 
or  otherwise,  as  it  may  deem  best,  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  criticisms  are  Just,  and  if 
so,  to  take  tbe  necessary  steps  to  compensate 
persons  equitably  entitled  even  though  there 
may  no  longer  be  legal  liability  so  to  do;  to 
pay  additional  sums  to  those  who  voluntarily 
accepted  lesa  than  fair  prices;  to  reconsider 
the  equities  of  those  injured  through  force 
of  circumstances  in  the  difficulties  of  reloca- 
tion; and  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  rules 
for  dealing  with  tenants;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  of  the  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Paiockb  Lzvut, 

Speaker  0/  the  House. 

Oaoaas  Olson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houte. 

C.  P.  Dahi., 

President  of  the  Senate. 

W.  J.  Taotrr, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Plied  In  this  ofllce  this  5th  day  of  March 
1949  at  12:10  o'clock  p.  m. 

Taosias  Haix. 

0/  State, 


RetoIatioDs,  Alabama  Department,  the 
American  Le^a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOn 

or  AI.ABAM* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 

Tuesday.  July  19,  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  letter  from  Maj.  Joseph  M. 
Dickerson,  adjutant,  Alabama  Depart- 
ment, the  American  Legion,  together 
with  resolutions  passed  by  the  Alabama 
Department  in  its  recent  convention  in 
Mobile: 

Thz  Amzucan  Lzcioif. 
DEPAsncxifT  or  Alabama. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  11,  194$. 
Hon.  Cahl  Elliott. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  CAkL!  Enclosed  herewith  are  copies 
of  six  resolutions  adopted  by  our  department 
convention.  Subjects  of  the  resolutions  are 
Indicated  below: 

Appreciation  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  for  their  efforts  to 
forestall  bills  In  furtherance  of  civll-rlghts 
l^ogram. 

Endorses  and  commends  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  requests  com- 
mittee to  continue. 

Requests  Eighty-first  Congress  to  extend 
rights  of  veterans  of  World  War  II  under 
title  5  of  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944. 

Condemns  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
mobs  and  hoodlums.  Recommends  Federal 
Government  not  Interfere  in  handling  of 
such  matters  by  local  authorities. 

Recommends  that  lending  machinery  be 
provided  so  that  all  veterans  may  benefit  by 
the  GI  bUl  of  rights. 

Recommends  that  war-housing  units  be 
transferred  to  loal  housing  authorities  for 
use  as  low-rent  housing  projects. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  give  your  full 
support  to  the  resolutions  where  requested. 

It  was  a  good  convention,  and  I  am  sorry 
you  could  not  be  with  us.  With  kliirlrst 
regards.  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JoszPH  M.  DiCKzasoM, 

Department  Adjutant. 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Alabama,  the 
American  Legion,  In  convention  assemMed 
In  Mobile,  Ala.,  July  5,  1949,  wishes  to  ezprws 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  Alabama's 
delegation  In  Congress  for  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  legislation  in  fxirther- 
ance  of  the  clvll-rlghts  program;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alabama  has  satis- 
factory laws  for  dealing  with  the  ix-oblem  of 
lynchlngs;  and 

Whereas  our  present  system  of  waking  the 
payment  of  a  nominal  poll  tax  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  In  the  State  is  a  State  matter  and 
of  no  concern  to  the  Central  Government; 
and 

Whereas  many  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  establish  a  National  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission,  will.  If  en- 
acted into  law.  disrupt  certain  Industries  m 
our  State,  and  are  Irreconcilable  with  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  our  preeent 
segregation  laws;  and 

Whereas  other  proflslans  of  the  dvU- 
righu  program  recoauBsndcd  by  President 
Truman  would  be  detrimental  to  the  State 
at  Alabama:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Alabama  Department  of 
the  American  Legion.  That  this  convention 
applauds  and   expresses  Its  appreciation  to 
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II 


,'■  8cn*tor»  ftnd  ReprcMOtaUvM  In 
lor  their  efforu  to  for«stjai  Xh» 
ot  all  bUla  Uwt  havt  been  tntroduoed 
In  tlM  United  Stataa  Oonfrw  In  furtheranc* 
of  tlH  1  111!  I  mm  pvofram.  particularly  their 
•gM  aci^nat  aatOyBCtunc  laws,  anti-poll-tax 
lavs.  axMl  Um  ••tabUahaMnt  o(  a  NaUooal 
Fair  Km^kiyMHit  Praetleaa  CnnmlMlnn. 
A  tru*  copy: 

JCMBU   M     DlCKOtSOM. 

Dfpmrtment   Adfutmrnt. 

WtmaM  tb«  Caaatnlttaa  on  Un-Amertean 
Actrvttlaa  of  the  United  Statea  Houm  of  Rep- 
rwratactvOT  hm  mtmrtd  ootatandlnff  wrr- 
lee  19  Mpoalaff  thm  iluiU  of  OoaBOitiBtet  and 
■ubreralTe  froopa  to  andennlna  «ar 
iment  and  spread  among  our  paofto 
antavonlatle  to  our  AaMrtcan  way 
of  Uf«:  aad 

Whereaa  thta  committee  is  canrlng  on  a 
work  which  ta  In  Una  with  our  Amarlcanlam 
prosrmm:  Tbarafora  ba  tt 

■■■nl>f<  bf  (A«  •muMml  coae«nt<oit  of  tlU 
AaMrteaa  Leyton.  Department  of  Aia>a»a> 
■mmtim  at  MobiU.  AU..  J«if  J.  4.  and  5. 
IM9.  Tka«  «•  eadoraa  and  commend  thla 
ittaa  aad  mk.  the  RepreacnUttTea  from 
to  vole  to  ooDtUtu*  thU  oommlttac; 
ba  It  fwtkar 

Jlsaot»e4.  T%at  eoplaa  ot  Uia  raaotuUon  ba 
aaot  to  tba  nnawaMi  Jom  ■•  woos.  ciMtr- 
■MM  of  thu  iiiH— ilTlii  and  aaali  af  tha  ulna 
kUUvaa  aad  tha  two  —iialnra  fram 
and  that  copies  be  (tven  to  tha 
for  pablleation. 
A  tnia  eoi^: 

*. 
Ad^irant. 

tha  rlgbt  of  moat  vatarmns  of 
World  War  II  to  receive  readJoMaant  allow- 
IMBM  UBdar  ttUa  V  of  the  Pcderal  Serrlce- 
man'k  Haailjiirtim  m  Act  of  1944  (known  as 
tba  OI  bill  of  ngfata)  expires  July  3S.  1940. 
and 

Whereas  only  about  one-half  of  the  unem- 
ployed  ai^iMi^  vatarans  of  World  War  n 
h«?a  rtghta  to  baoaftta  iinder  the  Alabama 
unamployment  camifmimXkotk;  and 
Wbeieaa  unemplovflMnt  amoncx  Alabama 
la  iDcraaalac:  and 

ccononlc  conditions  tn  the  near 
future  may  be  such  as  to  cause  great  hard- 
«^ip  and  AnanctaJ  distress  to  such  veterans 
and  ttaair  famlllas:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Meaoived.  That  the  American  Legion.  Da- 
partmcnt  of  Alabama.  In  annual  ccnTcntlon 
a«ambled  in  Mobile  on  J\ily  5.  1949.  does 
Mrawlth  memorlallar  and  petition  the 
Bffhty- first  Congraaa  of  the  United  States  of 
now  m  ssaaioa  ta  tha  city  of  Wash- 
I.  O.  C  to  extend  tha  rlghu  ai>d  prlTl- 
of  vcteraaa  ot  World  War  U  «nder  tiUe 
V  of  the  Scrvleaaasn's  BaadjvalHHBt  Act  of 
IM^  ba  tt  twtlMr 

■wshnd.  That  a  eopf  ot  ibla  iMnlutliMi  ba 
forwarded   to   tha  rrsstdent  of   the   United 
tha  Vice  President,  tha  Spaakar  at  the 
ot  Eapresanta tires  and  to  each  Con- 
aad  aanator  from  tba  State  ot  Aim- 
and  tba  wMahsrs  ot  tba  Vatarana  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Bouse. 
A  triia  copy : 

JoasraM.  Dtauatom, 
Adiutmnt.  Deportment  of  Atabai 


I  tba  OonatttutloD  of  the  United  Stataa 

laf  1it~*~g  law  and  ofdar.  and 

■fd   parpatuating   a    100   parasat 

to  InculcAte  a  aeoaa  ot  Indl- 

the  cosnmul^r.  auta. 


prlndplea  of 


tha 


tafooodad:  and 
Ttmatlon  of 
ot  trial  by  jury,  o:  tha  secu- 


rity of  the  home,  and  of  the  freedom  and 
Ubarty  «  tba  Indsridual  dtlzen  by  gangs 
aad  MOba.  «bo  seek  to  substitute  force  and 
Tlolanca  for  law  and  order,  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thouianda  ot  the 
flower  of  American  manhood  taava  died  upon 
tha  battlefields  of  tba  world  to  protact  and 
pi  MM  IS  the  prlncplaa  vftm  wbkb  our  coun- 
try and  the  American  Lsfloii  la  founded  and 
thoac  of  us  who  by  good  fortune  were  spared 
to  meet  here  today,  are  determined  to  keep 
faith  with  the  dead,  and  make  certain  that 
their  sacrlflce  be  not  In  Tain:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

JUjoltted.  That  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  in  convention  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  MobUe.  July  3.  4.  6. 
1949,  hereby  condemns  each  and  every  act  of 
mob  violence  comnutted  by  mobs  and  bood- 
luaa  and  thugs  within  the  State  of  Alabama; 
and  we  hereby  call  upon  each  and  every  en- 
forcement agency  and  official  In  Alabama  to 
ferret  out.  arrest  and  bring  to  the  bar  of  Jus- 
tice each  and  every  member  of  each  of  said 
moba.  to  the  end  that  Justice  and  democracy 
ba  praasrred:  and  be  It  further 

That  all  law-abiding  dtlxens  of 
be  and  they  are  hereby  each  called 
to  raUy  to  the  support  of  their  reapae- 
tlva  local  law  enforcement  offirlaU  and  aid 
them  to  detect  axul  place  In  arrest,  each  and 
every  person  guilty  of  acts  of  mob  violence; 
and  ba  It  further 

Reaolvrd.  That  the  American  Legion.  Oe- 
partment  of  Alabama,  commend  General 
Oorgaa  Post  No.  1  for  lu  prompt  courageous 
and  effective  stand  agaljut  mob  violence  and 
that  this  Dapartmant  hereby  express  Its 
stanch  future  aupport  of  each  and  every  poet 
in  the  State  of  Alahama  required  to  act  on 
the  part  of  law  and  order  fcr  the  good  of  the 
respective  communities  vherein  they  are 
located;  and  be  It  further 

Meaotoed,  That  the  Congrcaa  of  the  United 
SUtaa  ba  adrlaed  that  local  self-government 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  democracy,  that  gov- 
it  must  be  kept  dose  to  the  individual 
that  the  integrity  of  State  and  local 
government  must  be  preserved,  and  that  tha 
matter  of  the  suppression  of  mob  vlolenca  la 
for  the  State  and  local  government  and  that 
stters  are  now  being  approprlataljr 
by  the  people  of  Alabama  without 
Federal  Interference. 
A  true  copy: 

JoacFH  M.  DKKSsaoH. 

i>epartmenf  Adjutant., 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  In  convention  assembled  In  Ifoblls 
on  July  3.  4.  6.  1949.  that  there  are  war- 
houalng  units  In  the  Mobile  and  Cadsdan 
areas  and  possibly  other  araaa  In  the  state  of 
AlaVwifi.  which  have  bean  determined  by  the 
respective  housing  authorities  in  thoee  areas 
to  be  needed  as  low  rent  bousing  units;  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  requirements  of 
the  acts  of  Congrsas.  tt  Is  ^aqotrad  that  these 
housing  unlta  ba  rtsmnlMliil  or  dispose^  of 
by  January  1.  IBM:  bad 

Whereaa  It  la  tba  opiBlaa  of  tbls  aoBTan- 
tloa  saaemhled  that  raaaadlal  laglaUtlon 
should  be  paasad  by  Congrcas  authorising 
the  transfer  of  such  pro)acts  to  tha  respective 
looal  hollaing  authorltlaa  lor  uaa  as  low  rent 
hPdalnt  projects :  Now.  tbaraforc.  be  it 

Jtesolecd — 

1.  Tbat  tt  Is  the  sense  of  thts  convention 
that  tba  Ooagreas  of  the  United  States  should 
louaedlately  pass  remedial  leglalatlon  pro- 
viding (or  the  transfer  of  war  housing  units 
to  local  twuatng  autborttlaa  for  uaa  as  low 

which  hava  baaa  dMannlnad  by  tha  reapec- 
Uva  local  biHMibB  antborltlaa  to  ba  naedad 
In  tbe  leapacttva  antawnltlaa  tor  uaa  aa  low 
rent  houalag  projaeta. 

a.  That  such  remedial  leglalatlon  la 
urtently  raqtibtad  la  order  to  provide  houa- 


Ing  facilities  for  veterana  In  the  respeetlva 
areas  Involved. 

3.  That  this  convention  assembled  requests 
that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  tha 
Congreas  of  the  United  States  from  Alabama 
assist  In  the  passage  of  such  Icglatatton  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  war  honing  units 
to  local  housing  authorities  for  use  as  low 
rent  housing  units. 

4.  That  copies  of  thla  resolution  t>e  sent  to 
each  Senator  and  Congresaman  from  tha 
State  of  Alabama. 

A  true  copy: 

Jooara  M.  DiCKiasoif . 

Deportment  AdfMtant. 

Wbaraas  the  Congraai  of  the  United  Stataa 
In  paailaff  the  GI  bUl  of  rlghu  Intended  that 
GI  loans  ba  nuwle  available  to  veterans  for 
crtaln  worth-while  purpoaea;  and 

Whereas  the  Intention  of  this  bill  Is  l>e- 
Ing  defeated  by  the  fact  that  facilities  of 
private  lending  Institutions  either  are  not 
available,  especially  In  the  rural  areas,  or 
lending  institutions  are  not  Interested  In 
making  thaaa  loans  In  many  Instances,  re- 
sulting tn  veterana  being  deprived  of  secur- 
ing these  GI  loans;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Me30lved  by  the  American  Legior  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  in  annual  convention 
aaaemhled  in  Mobile  thU  StH.  day  of  July 
fM9.  Ttiat  the  Oongrsss  of  the  United  Statea 
be  called  upon  to  provide  the  lending  ma- 
chinery and  facilities  to  veterans  wherever 
they  might  reside  so  that  all  veterans  may 
t>eneflt  by  the  GI  bill  of  rlghU  in  accordanca 
with  tha  leflalatlve  intent;  be  tt  further 

MOaolvetl.  That  a  eopy  of  thla  reaolution  ba 
famaidad  to  each  Sapraaantatlve  and  to  each 
of  Alabama,  aad  tbat  they  be  re- 
to  tnltlata  la;:lalatfcn  to  thu  effect. 

A  true  copy: 

Jbssm   M.    DKxanow. 

Department  Adfuttnt. 


Presti 


SkabgU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  CONNEcnCX'T 

a  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATI^'ES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoiio.  I  include  the  foUowlnc  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18. 
1949: 

roMasoMM  a«  Shanghai 

The  Chinese  Communists,  after  a  some- 
what faltering  start,  are  )>eglnnlng  to  put 
on  the  pressure  In  Shangtial.  The  censor- 
ship Is  now  being  tightened  and  foreigners 
are  feeling  the  need  to  get  out.  Thus  an- 
other illusion  Is  being  abattsred  Otnriotisly 
there  will  not  be  buaineas  aa  usual.  Bust- 
nees  tn  China  has  alwa3rs  l>een  more  or  leaa 
oo  our  terms.  Prom  now  on  we  will  be 
obliged  to  comply  with  tlie  Communtst 
terms,  or  else.     That  has  t>een  made  plain. 

It  can  be  agreed  that  cur  terma  cf  dealtag 
with  China  aata  not  always  generous  and 
that  the  occaatoeally  stiff-necked  attitude  of 
the  old  China  hand  has  Invited  ret.illatlon. 
But  our  over-all  relationahlp  with  the 
Chtneae  tias  been  friendly  and  fruitful.  Our 
enundatkm  of  an  open  door  policy  was  made 
on  our  own  bsbatf.  bat  H  dM  pre'vent  the 
partition  of  China.  That  paUay.  In  turn. 
pavad  tbe  way  tor  tha  lOae-fiawer  Pacific 
Treaty,  tn  wblab  tba  saaaratgn  Integrity  ot 
China  was  folly  raeogalaad. 

Wbat  la  bappaalav  aow  revarsee  the  trend 

was  compraatlaed  physically  when  we  agread 


to  the  return  of  Soviet  economic  control  in 
M&nchurla.  It  has  been  compromised 
spiritually  by  the  Installation  of  a  regime  In 
the  Yellow  and  Yangtze  Valleys  that  freely 
proclaims  Its  moral  sutieervlence  to  a  foreign 
state.  It  is  not  merely  the  economic  open 
door  that  Is  lielng  closed  In  Shanghai;  it  Is 
the  open  door  frame  of  mind.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  net  defending  China's  in- 
tegrity by  the  present  wave  of  antiforelgn- 
Ism;  they  are  deliberately  giving  It  away. 

Similarly,  what  we  are  losing  by  our  own 
calculated  detachment  at  this  point  is  not  so 
much  an  economic  or  political  advsmtage  &a 
it  is  a  moral  one.  The  amount  of  bartnaas 
as  usual  that  we  could  do  with  China  would 
be  relatively  insignificant  in  any  case.  But 
we  have  stood  for  certain  concepts  of  govern- 
ment and  behavior  in  the  Far  East.  We  have 
tried,  honestly  and  earnestly,  to  align  our- 
selves with  progress  toward  larger  freedoms 
and  higher  achievements.  We  have  tried 
from  time  to  time  really  to  help  China  In  the 
best  sense  of  tbe  word.  At  the  moment  we 
are  standing  aside  and  seeing  some  of  our 
Joint  accompllahment  lost.  What  the  Com- 
munists In  Shanghai  have  taken  away  from 
tu  is  our  moral  Initiative,  and  we  have  not 
made  it  plain  how  we  propose  to  regain  it. 


Farm  LegislatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDL\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Hoosier  Parmer  of 
July: 

NTVEX.  NXVn,  TtTTOL 

Something  dangerous  and  unexpected  Is 
happening  to  the  farmers  of  America  and  It 
Is  not  of  their  doing.  It  would  appear  that 
a  few  persona  tn  high  governmental  positions 
are  attempting  to  make  a  political  footlMll 
of  ciirrent  farm  legislation  and  legislative 
proposals  affecting  agriculture. 

In  all  of  the  history  of  farm  legislation 
stretching  back  50  years,  farm  legislation  on 
the  national  level  has  l>een  the  product  of 
IxJth  major  political  parties.  On  many  oc- 
casions, abl.  leaders  among  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  have  Joined  bands  to  write 
and  Introduce  farm  bUls.  The  best  proof  of 
the  common  sense  of  fanners  in  protecting 
their  political  self-respect  during  the  trying 
years  of  tbe  I920's  and  tbe  desperate  early 
1930*5  is  reflected  In  the  farm  bloc  that  was 
formed  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  both 
political  parties. 

Any  politician  who  woxild  throw  the  serious 
economic  problems  of  agricultvire  strictly 
Into  the  political  arena  certainly  doesn't  have 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  To  decide  the  present  and  future 
farm  problems  en  a  partisan  basis  will  di- 
vide farmers  against  themselves  and  will  re- 
sult in  selling  them  down  the  river.  There 
are  Democrat  farmers  and  there  are  Republi- 
can farmers;  and.  the  only  chance  all  farmers 
have  to  get  desirable  legislation,  as  well  illus- 
trated during  the  past  30  years.  Is  to  work 
together  through  their  own  organization  tn  a 
xinited  tiipartban  program  of  direct  action. 
Farm  prohlams  are  not  political  problems. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  which  will  go 
Into  effect  in  1950.  was  developed  by  farm- 
ers themselves,  from  grass-roots  thinking 
throughout  agriculttiral  America.  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  worked  with 
the  leaders  of  both  majco^  political  parties  in 


getting  the  law  upon  the  statute  books.  A 
Democratic  administration.  Including  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  and  Presi- 
dent Truman,  who  signed  It  into  law,  co- 
operated In  supporting  the  provisions  of  the 
1948  act.  A  Republican-controlled  Congress, 
after  much  consideration  and  lots  of  urging 
by  farm  «^anizations.  passed  the  bill  that 
t>ecame  known  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948.     Every  step  was  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

The  Brannan  proposal,  which  would  do 
away  with  economic  opportunity  and  sub- 
stitute a  scheme  of  cheap  food  for  labor  and 
industry  and  hopeful  subsidies  to  farmers 
who  would  lie  tied  down  with  governmental 
red  tape  and  controls,  is  a  dead  duck  aa  far 
as  Indiana  farmers  are  concerned.  Hoosier 
farmers  are  thinking  through  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  this  stabilized  peasantry  plan 
for  agriculture  and  studying  its  dangerous 
philosophy  more  than  any  national  legisla- 
tive proposal  ever  made  to  them.  Politicians 
who  misinterpret  tbat  farmers  favor  the 
Brannan  scheme  of  economic  farm  control 
are  in  for  a  rude  awakening.  Farmers  want 
to  try  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  which  is 
In  the  tradition  of  farm  legislation  of  the 
past  20  years. 

Indiana  farmers  want  no  little  Brannan 
program  either.  Some  poUtleana  and  Gov- 
ernment agents  have  suggested  w«  try  on  a 
test  basis  the  Brannan  plan  with  hogs  this 
fall.  That  would  be  harmful  to  farmers  rais- 
ing and  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  dairy  cows,  and 
poultry.  President  Schenck  says  it  would 
mean  consumers  would  stop  buying  all  meats 
but  pca-k.  which  would  be  subsidized  to  con- 
sumers at  extremely  low  prices.  This  trial 
plan  would  cost  farmers  billions  of  dollars  in 
loas  of  markets  for  all  meats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, except  pork,  and  it  would  add  many 
hundred  millions — maybe  billions — of  dollars 
to  the  national  delJt.  There  is  no  stopping 
place,  once  the  Brannan  scheme  gets  under 
way,  until  all  farms  become  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Government. 

There  is  but  very  little  difference  between 
Government -controlled  farms  and  Oov«m- 
ment-owned  farms. 

GLxmt  W.  Saicflk,  Editor. 


Trade  Treaty  With  Cxeckosloyalda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNicncnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  22  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Prank  A.  Johnson  Post, 
No.  758.  of  the  American  Legion  in  John- 
son City,  N.  Y..  concerning  the  recip- 
rocal trade  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  with  Czechoslovakia.  It 
was  pointed  out,  at  that  time,  that  a  dis- 
service was  done  to  the  American  people 
by  the  administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment in  concluding  negotiations 
with  Communist -dominated  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I  submit  now  additional  evidence  that 
people  from  all  sections  of  America  are 
disturbed  by  the  implications  of  this 
trade  agreement.  The  national  execu- 
tive comm.ittee  of  the  American  Legion 
has  adopted  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
escape  clause  in  the  treaty  be  invoked  so 
that  there  will  be  no  further  inroads  In 
the  Am.erican  rubber  and  shoe  industries 
because  of  importations  of  slave-labor 
products  from  Czechoslovakia. 


In  addition,  I  submit  a  resolution  for- 
warded to  me  by  the  Young  Men's  Busi- 
ness Club  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  concern- 
ing the  Czechoslovakian  exhibit  at  the 
International  Trade  Mart  in  that  city. 
It  is  evident  that  the  illegally-J  ostalled 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  is  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  the  trade 
agreement  signed  by  this  country  by  In- 
creasing its  exports  to  us  as  much  as 
possible. 

These  two  actions  by  geographically 
separated  groups  give  an  indication  of 
the  indignation  which  will  soon  be  felt 
by  many  more  of  our  citizens  when  de- 
creased production  and  Increased  un- 
employment are  prevalent  because  of  the 
influx  of  the  products  of  cheap  labor 
from  a  Russian  satellite  country. 

Whereas  labor  and  Industry,  particularly 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  rubber  footwear  are  presently  suffering 
by  reason  of  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning the  shoe  industries,  suclr  agreement 
having  been  last  promulgated  by  Presidential 
proclamation  dated  April  22,  1948.  effectu- 
ating general  agreement  of  trade  with  respect 
to  CzecboslovakLi;   and 

Whereas  this  situation  extends  to  about 
125  well-developed  lines  of  American  indus- 
tries Including  the  manufacture  and  mar- 
keting of  shoes,  gloves,  carpets,  felt  hats, 
glassware,  and  many  other  lines  of  consum- 
ers and  capital  goods;  and 

Whereas  the  terms  of  the  reciprocal  treaty 
have  made  passible  ttie  Importation  of  goods 
from  Czechoslovakia,  manufactured  through 
low  labor  standards  and  other  methods  ab- 
horred by  both  capital  and  labor  in  this 
country,  and  importations  have  created  un- 
fair competition  to  American  industries  and 
are  seriously  thrtatCfUng  its  continued  ex- 
istence and  if  penattted  to  continue  will  re- 
sult In  extensive  unemployment  and  injiiry 
to  the  affected  industries;  and 

Whereas  the  above-mentioned  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  contains  a  saving  clause 
worded  substantially  as  follows :  "If,  however, 
as  a  resxolt  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  any 
of  these  concessions  shculd  result  in  such 
Increased  Imports  from  Czechoslovakia  aa 
to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injiiry  to  domes- 
tic producers  In  this  country,  the  United 
States  Is  free  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  ccm- 
cesslons  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  Injury";  and 

Whereas  present  conditions  particularly 
in  the  rubber  and  shoe  industries  warrant 
that  effective  staps  be  taken  to  halt  the  in- 
crease of  importations  from  Czechoslovakia; 
and  " 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  is  gravely 
concerned  about  the  many  veterans  who  are 
engaged  both  in  employment  and  industry, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  entire  people  of 
the  United  Statea,  who  will  suffer  unless  the 
aforesaid  action  be  taken:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  all  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  United  States  be  and 
are  hereby  urgently  requested  to  take  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  action  in  tba 
premises  which  will  result  in  a  termination 
of  this  extremely  unfavorable  situation;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  such  other 
officials  of  our  Government  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Submitted  by: 

ijBo  V.  T-amnwa. 
National  Executive  Commtttotmon, 
NetB  York  State. 

Whereas  on  April  28.  194S,  a  Czechoslo- 
vakian exhibit  was  opened  in  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Mart  In  New  Orleans  for  tha 
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with    th» 

Mt«mt«i 


lY«d«  Mart.  » 

trMl*.  MUl  miilMtUwitt  (and  to  mmmv- 
i^«)  tlM  (tnvlopnmt  a<  trad*  wltb  (rtendly 

ncUn*  of  CSKbo- 
by  tlM  Unttad 


WbercM  aulB-'ent  (acts  hmw 
giBtad  to  tti  ttuM  tliia  tnda  weuM  soft  b«lp 
tha  paopla  oC  caaelioaktvakla  Init  raUiar 
~  "      oTtrlorda.  by  fol- 

w«  woold  ba  fMd- 
to  fipmmtv  tntamatloBal 

tr  oar  national   tntw- 
ba  tt 

,  That  tba  Tounc  Mta**  WmtomB 

Oub  oC  Nav  Orlaanj  doaa  barcby  go  <«  rae- 
offil  u  batng  In  favor  of  tba  ratnoT*!  of 
OaclJualoTiUTi  ezhlbtt  from  tba  Zntama- 
tlenal  Trada  Mart  at  tba  awttart  poatlbU 
and  tbat  tbla  etvb  af*B  ttaa  eWKna  of 
Orlaaxu.  bacatm  of  tba  «■■(■•  «o  na- 
■acWtty  and  international  gtiod  will, 
to  daal  wltb  fforcmmenu  profiaaadly 
at  gantUna  dtmocratlc  procaai:  and 
ba  II  ftvtbcr 

Jkaotocd.  Tbat  tba  Toong  Man's  BoHneas 
CMk  of  Maw  Orlaaaa  laqwat  tba  Intania- 
tmal  Trada  Mkrt  not  to  maka  avaUabU  tta 
farintlaa  to  cueb  tonanuaanta;  and  ba  It 
rurtbar 

Tbat   notblng  barcln   ahall   be 

to  r^lact  In  any  wuanmc  on  tba  tn- 
tigmy.     progreaatiencaa.     buitni     abUlty. 

of  tba 


Uaaprial  far  A*  Walfva  SUtc 


KZTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


or 
IN  THB  MOUSM  OV 


ATIVn 


.  JMlw  19.  1949 

llr.lilLLBiofNetantska.  Mr.  Speak- 
«r.  BOW  w«  have  tt — the  blueprint  for 
the  vdfu*  itate.  Abandonment  of  prl- 
Tate  enterprise  and  adoption  of  Oorem- 
rlanrt"f  and  controls  to  cope  with 
artalng  from  the  leveling  off  of 
tlM  taflaUon  sfinL  WbUa  the  PtmI- 
dent  does  not  go  the  whoJe  way  with 
In  his  iiiMjMi  ccooomlc  report 
Mt-wing  atfiJMii  ltd  tij  Smator 
IT  and  17  oChar  Beaators  hKf%  In- 
troduced a  bill  tn  the  Senate  as  an 
>nt  to  a  ttl  to  do  this  wy 
Bu&iness  analysts  almoA  wmai- 
■MMisly  acree  that  this  levattnfHrfl 
proecas  M  healthy  for  our  econofay  but 
the  Fair  Deal  planners  are  beginmiuc  to 
aboat  Its  effect  on  their  contin- 
!n  ofBce.  The  only  thing  they 
think  of  Is  Government  controls 
riilBMnUtion. 
UMil  recently  the  President  has  been 
UTfliM  Oopcreee  to  give  him  powers  to 
eootrol  productloo.  fix  prices,  and  la- 
to  stop  Inflation.  New  that 
under  free  enterprise  beelns 
IP  vtth  ddMUBd  certain  of  his 
'  cook  up  an  all- 
and  eoaOy  plan  of  Oorem- 
U  ■■■■III  a 


ecoiMMBj  with  a 
National  Bccoomlc  Cooperatloii  Board  to 


which  the  President  shall  appoint  repre- 
sentatives of  industry.  labor,  acrlcultiire. 
consimers.  and  as  far  as  feasible  of  State 
and  toeal  goyenmeats  aad  regional  dc- 
veJopment  orgeniittWM  The  func- 
Uans  of  this  Board  shall  be  to  "make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  national  economic  pol- 
icies to  promote  maz&num  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  under 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Including 
the  investment,  price- wage-profit,  and 
other  pcOlcles  set  forth  In  this  act." 
Nothing  Is  to  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of 
private  enterprise  which  has  brought  to 
our  people  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing the  world  has  ever  experienced.  The 
plan  proposes  the  extension  of  Oovem- 
■Mnt  credit  to  private  business  "to  en- 
courage the  satisfying  of  InveatacBl  and 
production  needs  for  designated  even- 
tial  expansion  areas."  To  promote  bet- 
ter Nation -wide  understaadlBg  and  bet- 
ter vohmtary  application  of  general 
price,  wage,  and  profit  policies  which  will 
help  to  further  the  objisctives  of  this  act 
the  Board  must  study  such  things  as 
fT^inimiim  family  budgets  consistent  with 
health  and  decency  and  the  needs  of 
investors.  Here  is  the  opening  wedge  to 
complete  thaoght  control.  The  people 
would  be  called  upon  to  report  every  de- 
tail of  their  lives  to  this  supersnooper 
agency.  Cannot  you  ^isl  imsglne  what 
a  huge  bureaucracy  this  would  set  up. 
into  which  all  the  planners  could  be 
gatliered.  Think  of  all  the  Interviewers 
yoa  would  have  to  entertain  and  the 
reports  you  would  have  to  make  out. 
One  member  of  your  family  would  have 
tm  4pend  their  whole  time  giving  inter- 
views and  molhng  reports.  IX  you  were 
in  business  you  would  have  to  set  op  an 
InformaOon  section  to  prepare  for  them. 

Under  the  plan  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  grant  money  to  political  nb- 
dlvlslons  for  preparing  public-works 
plane  so  that  al  all  times  there  would  t>e 
a  shelf  of  iriaas  fOr  iu>proxlmately  30 
bUUons  worth  of  works.  Another  pro- 
posal would  finve  the  President  authority 
to  designate  serious  unemployment  areas 
In  which  he  could  place  defense  and 
other  Government  contracts,  initiate  or 
expand  Federal  works  prograois.  The 
President  ta  now  putting  this  into  effect. 
What  a  heyday  that  will  provide  for  poli- 
ticians to  pull  and  haul  for  such  works. 
Aid  eooM  be  given  to  each  worker  In 
ecnmooftlcs  where  unemployment  is 
most  serious  to  pay  the  cost  of  moving 
to  a  locality  where  work  is  more  abun- 
dant. 

As  I  stated  above  this  plan  would  com- 
pletely abandon  indlvidiial  enterprise 
upon  which  thi.^  country  was  built  and 
sateUtute  for  it  a  completely  planned 
ecofwmy.  Since  the  proposal  has 
reached  the  stage  of  a  btO  we  will  at 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
goal  for  which  the  planners 
are  striving.  They  have  already  carried 
us  a  long  way  In  that  direction.  This 
bUl  would  take  us  much  further  on  that 
route. 

When  I  took  at  these  propoeak  I  can- 
not help  but  reoaember  the  days  during 
the  imn  whm  tht  Mew  Deal  took  as 
to  the  aaMMBt  of  $mjmjm$,- 
out  a  lot  of  these  ptaM  kot 
to  cure  our  economic  flls. 


Let  us  look  at  the  record  from  1933 
to  193f .  In  spite  of  deficit  spsndbig  and 
pump  prlmlnc.  this  country  had  an  aver- 
age of  about  9,MtJM  unempkq^ed.  It 
took  a  war  to  cure  the  disease  The  ad- 
ministration now  proposes  more  defldt 
spending  and  calls  those  who  would  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  cut  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures selfish  interests.  It  must 
come  as  a  shock  to  folks  wlio  try  to  keep 
their  own  family  budgets  in  line  with 
their  laeome.  Saving  for  a  rainy  day 
is  seaM  sort  of  a  sin. 

In  mw  hraaMe  Judgment.  ICr.  Speaker, 
the  Oofenunent  should  be  no  dlffo-ent 
than  the  individual.  When  incomes  fall 
the  average  famttr  stops  baying  those 
things  they  misht  want  but  cannot  af- 
ford. President  Truman  and  his  left- 
wing  advisers  recoaaiend  the  opposite 
course.  It  is  an  uuueaal  philosophy  that 
can  only  lead  to  bankruptcy  and  the 
welfare  state. 


Rome's  Ban  ea  Conunanists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ifxw  JxasMT 

m  THI  BOUSX  or  RSPRZaKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc-> 
out,  I  wish  to  Include  herein  two  edi- 
torials, one  which  appeared  in  the  New- 
ark Sunday  News.  July  17.  1949.  and  the 
other  in  the  Progresso  Italo-Americano 
on  Sunday.  July  17.  1949.  Both  deal 
with  the  question  of  Rome's  ban  on 
Communism. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbat  the  Vatican  decree  tum- 
ning  adherence  to  or  interest  in  Commu- 
nism by  Roman  Catholics  everywhere  is 
an  eeeat  which  is  as  momentous  as  it 
will  be  far-rea<ditng. 

The  imperative  summons  to  countless 
individuals  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  side  of  God  or  on  the  side  of  a 
godless  faith  leaves  little  room  for 
equivocation. 

True  it  is  a  drastic  and  unprecedented 
stepi  But  there  was  little  choice  left 
against  the  aggressive  policy  of  inter- 
national Osouannism — the  enemy  of  all 
religions. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[Tnm  tba  Nawarfc  Sunday  N«ws  of  July  17. 
18«g| 

Religtoaa  faallng  la  a  part  of  tba  buman 
Wbat    are,    or    tised    to    be. 
TWttiaa  ara  preaent  both 
and  in  tba  baarta  of 
aot  baUcva  tbat  aU  of  Ufa  U 
to   ba   tsplained   In    terms   of   Mrience   and 
aiooa,  to  tba  esclxialon  of  tbe  spirit. 

rejaeta  tbia  point  of  view.  Ita 
iba  tiMifti  tbat  tba 
of  all  tsreee  la  titiman  mo- 
ttvatkm  la  tbe  farea  ot  aeonoihie  tall 
Wbatavar  la  oppoaad  to  tbla  narrow 
la  daaoUDoad  aa  supentltlon  and  feeetkm. 

All  raU^oa  falU  into  tbla  claaaiaeatlon,  la 
tba  vtaw  of  tba  Sot  let  Union.  Railglotia  or« 
gaaleatloas  sr«  the  target  of  ipacba  aeora 
and  lasUkjUn  aettsn.  Tba  eovlat  tTnk>n 
would  Ilka  it  to  appear  tbat  tbla  conftict 


Is  one  between  cburcb  and  state,  whereas  the 
tact  la.  and  all  Marxist  writing  provaa  it, 
tbat  other  worldlineas  in  men'a  mtnda  is 
as  destnictlve  of   the  Communist 


concema  the  Christian  religion,  two 
at  pi  iiiiiiiMeeiaiifii  have  lust  been  made 
rnalatlncr  conanptan's  attack  on  religion. 
Tba  first  cazna  from  the  Vatican,  the  second 
from  tlie  central  committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churctiea,  asHting  In  EngUnd. 

The  decree  of  exoomaawnlcation  Issued  at 
Bome  applies  to  Communista  tliroughout 
tbe  world,  but  It  was  designed.  In  large  part. 
for  tlie  information  and  instruction  of  west- 
am  Buropean  Catholics.  It  Is.  In  effect,  a 
wamlag  to  ail  Catholics  not  to  waiver  in 
their  faith. 

That  la  the  pnrpose.  liltewlse.  of  tlie  ap- 
peal of  tlie  World  CouncU  of  Churches  issued 
at  the  cloee  of  Its  conference  In  England. 
Bpyk-ing  In  one  voice  130  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  denominational  bodies  of  44  coun- 
tries denounced  totalitarianism  aa  false  and 
evU  doctrine  and  proclaimed  that  there  could 
be  no  social  jiistlce  that  did  not  recognize 
the  rights  of  man  and  his  duties  to  God. 

Tbaae  wamin^a  are  a  solemn  reminder  ol 
tba  great  conflict  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
tbat  aeparatea  the  world.  The  struggle 
against  communism  Is  not  a  series  of  strug- 
gles, but  one  struggle.  In  which  all  tliat  part 
of  civilization  which  regards  the  Individual 
as  its  base  must  participate.  If  the  Individ- 
ual person  and  tbe  individual  soul  are  to 
remain   Intact. 

(Prom  n  Progresso  itaio- Americano  of 
July   17.  194l>| 
Thi  Eniwt  of  All  RrucioNs 

It  would  be  extremely  difllcxilt  to  over- 
aatlmate  the  Inxportance  of  the  decision  of 
the  Vatican  tliat  ail  Catholics  who  attach 
themselves  to  commimism  will  incur  the 
stttonatic  excommunication  of  the  Roman 
^^^f^rf*"  Church.  Here  is  a  declaration  which 
will  vitally  affect  the  moral  and  even  the 
material  welfare  of  many  millions  tlirough- 
out the  world. 

One  of  the  coetliest  injuries  inflicted  on 
CivlUaation  by  the  totalitarian  systems  Is  the 
distortion  and  destruction  of  the  meaning 
of  words.  Thus  do  these  despots  talk  about 
their  tyranniea  aa  peoples'  denuxyacies. 
With  siiameleaa  rtnmagngj  do  these  apostles 
of  violence  and  bloodshed  rave  about  their 
being  lovers  of  peace.  In  fact,  so  successful 
have  these  overworked  hypocrites  been  In 
their  fraud  and  deceit  tliat  some  people  even 
call  totalitarian  conuntmism  a  religion.  We 
■ic  sorry  to  say  that  too  many  In  our  own 
eoontry  and  abroad  iiave  fallen  for  tills 
polaonous  plflle. 

Bara  we  tiave  a  moat  pernicious  falsehood 
gaining  currency  among  people  who  should 
know  much  lietter.  It  is  true  that  Commu- 
nists are  fanatioal  in  their  devotion  to  their 
dtotatotsliip  and  brutal  bureaucrats.  But 
|ift»a^>i»i«m  In  the  cause  of  evil  and  tyranny 
is  certainly  not  tlie  same  as  believing  In  re- 
ligion. It  Is  true  tliat  the  Communists  are 
often  prepared  to  make  reckless  sacrtflces  of 
others  (and  sometimes  even  of  themselves) 
in  order  to  advance  their  totalitarian  despot- 
ism. But  not  everyone  who  makes  sacrlflces 
is  religious  or  devoted  to  ethical  principles. 
Idolatry  and  cradeat  paganism  are  also  rich 
in  aacriflcea,  as  eortam  parioda  of  history  wUi 
dtaSlesa.  Tbat  doea  not  turn  Idol  worabipers 
Into  adherents  of  a  faith  wtilch  elevatea  tbeir 
aoula.  raiaea  tbeir  moral  atandarda,  and  takea 
them  beyond  tbe  craaaaat  materiallam  in 
morality  and  calloua  contempt  for  ail  buman 
aseancy. 

DBVttlSB  OSCSmOM 

Mor  doaa  the  iest  tbat  Communlata  believe 
in  tba  Infanib&y  of  Stalin  maiie  commu- 
nlam  a  religion.  Stalin  la  a  bard,  cruel,  rutb- 
loea  end  extremely  vengeful  man.  He  baa 
beoooM  an  expert  at  liquidating  not  only  bia 
political  opponenu  but  also  bia  acquaint- 


ancea,  and  even  his  best  friends.  Surely  Uiat 
doea  not  make  liim  InfaUilaie — except  In  cold- 
blooded murder.  Certainly  tiiexe  is  nothing 
godly  atwut  Stalin's  purges,  tortures,  concen- 
tration camps,  wrecking  at  cburcliaa.  drug- 
ging of  tiigb  Catholic  and  Protestant  church 
dignatarles.  arresting  of  Zionists,  and  sys- 
tematic revival  of  anti-Semitism. 

All  great  religions  iiave  certain  common 
moral  virtues.  They  do  not  differ  in  essential 
moral  values.  Regard  for  bun  an  life,  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  tbe  individual,  sacredneae 
of  the  family,  sanctity  of  the  fruit  of  one's 
labor,  equality  before  God — these  great  etlii- 
cal  standards  are  Inherent  in  and  Inseparable 
from  all  great  religions. 

Totalitarian  communism  has  only  tilind 
and  bitter  hatred  of  these  moral  values. 
The  Communists  have  only  utter  disdain  for 
tlie  rights  of  others.  They  do  not  know  or 
have  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  In  short,  communism  Is  not  a 
religion,  but  the  very  antithesis  and  mortal 
foe  of  all  true  religion. 

Indeed,  commimism  a  la  Rtisse  tias  become 
the  world's  iiiost  dangerous  racket.  It  pre- 
tends to  be  a  movement  of  progress,  when  it 
actually  Is  a  force  for  and  vehicle  to  total 
retrogression.  It  pretends  to  be  tiiglily  social 
in  Its  outlook,  while  it  really  Is  uitisocial  and 
utterly  subversive  Off  all  progressive  and  con- 
structive social  relations.  It  pretends  to  be 
for  basic  reforms.  In  reality.  Communists — 
as  It  has  been  so  weU  said — are  only  assassins 
and  gangsters  masquaradlng  as  social  re- 
formers. Communists  are  highly  antisocial 
creatures  camouflaging  themselves  and  pa- 
rading aa  devoted  social  upllfters. 

As  we  ttiink  of  CotnmimMa  mafcing  this 
claim  because  of  some  idealism  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  Russian  revolution,  we  recall 
that  other  movements  also  liegan  as  social 
reform  movements,  but  soon  dagOMBated 
into  venal  expressions  of  IntanaHoiial 
gangsterism.  Fanaticism,  dogmatism,  slav- 
ish Idolatry  before  the  monolithic  party  Ixtaa. 
blind  obedience,  and  recklessness  of  purpoae 
and  policy  which  characterize  communism 
are  the  very  opposite  of  true  religion. 

All  lovers  of  liberty  and  honest  progres- 
sives will,  therefore,  welcome  the  historic 
pronouncement  of  the  Vatican  In  regard  to 
tlie  Inherent  antimorallty  of  totalitarian 
communism  as  a  dogma  and  Its  ruinous  role 
aa  a  destructive  world  force. 


The  Voice  of  Loyalty 


House.  His  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
is  not  a  matter  of  lip  service.  It  wae 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  battle.  He 
fought  for  American  ideals  in  Bataan. 
Corregidcr,  Leyte,  Manila.  In  the  words 
of  that  great  American  soldier.  General 
MacArthur.  "Romulo  fought  for  the 
American  flag  with  unsurpassed  courage 
and  devotion."  He  was  awarded  the 
highest  American  decorations.  His  four 
books,  all  best  sellers,  are  among  the  best 
exponents  of  American  idealism. 

In  the  United  Nations  where  in  Paris 
he  was  elected  the  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Ad  Hoc  Political  and  Security 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  outstanding 
champion  of  American  democracy  and 
freedom.  His  words,  therefore,  carry 
weight  not  only  because  in  war  he  fought 
courageously  for  democratic  principles 
but  also  because  in  peace,  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  world  forum,  his  is  a  voice 
that  is  respected  because  it  is  a  powerful 
one  for  those  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights  sacred  to  every  true 
American. 

On  the  subject  of  Japanese  repara- 
tions, he  speaks  for  a  people  close  to  us 
because  for  48  years  they  were  under  the 
American  flag  and  when  that  flag  was 
threatened  by  Japan  they  rose  to  its  de- 
fense. Let  us  give  heed  to  what  they 
address  us  in  the  following  statement: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDEEO 

or  ancHiCAif 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATlvld 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
c»D,  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  Gen  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philip- 
pine Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  chief  delegate  of  the  rtiilippines  to 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  that  sits 
here  In  Washington.  This  sUtement 
was  made  by  him  In  reply  to  a  press  re- 
lease of  our  State  Department  of  June 
10.  1949,  on  the  subject  of  Japanese 
reparations. 

If  the  statement  would  have  been 
made  by  anyone  except  by  General  Rom- 
ulo. I  would  not  call  your  attention  to 
It  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU  know  Gen- 
eral, now  Ambassador  Romulo.  He  was 
once   our   esteemed   colleague    in    this 


THIKO     STATSXZirT     BT 

EOMTTVO.  CHinP  DSLSCaR  OF  T9EK 
OW  THB  FAS  KASTXKN  CXJJIICISSIOW.  OM  TH« 
PBOBUCM  OF  JAP.*NXSE  BXPAEATIOItS,  WASH- 
mCTON,    D.   C.   JTH-T    13,    1949 

The  United  States  Department  of  State,  in 
a  statement  of  June  10,  1948,  replying  to  the 
Pliilipplne  and  Chinese  representatives  on 
tlie  Par  Bastem  Commission  who  iiad  ex- 
preaaad  diaagreement  with  the  United  Statea 
position  on  the  problem  of  Japanese  repara- 
tions, made  the  following  oijaenration: 
^Tlieae  statements  appear  to  tbia  Oovem- 
ment  to  be  based  on  a  number  of  aerlous 
misconceptions  both  aa  to  United  Statea 
policies  toward  Japan  and  the  fundamental 
nature  ol  the  Japanese  problem." 

I  baiieve  It  only  fair  to  stata  ttiat  IX  tb«« 
}tt^  been  any  misconceptions  aa  to  United 
States  policies  toward  Japan,  they  arose  not 
out  ol  prejudice  tn  our  minds  but  rather  aa 
a  reaction  to  the  uncertainty  tliat  liaa  hin- 
dered the  efforts  of  the  Commissian  during 
the  past  2  years.  If  the  discussion  that  baa 
tafc«»n  place  in  the  Commisaion  lias  served 
no  other  useful  purpose,  it  has  at  least 
brought  mto  focus  a  numl>er  of  agreed  facta 
and  princ4>les. 

Accordingly,  tlie  Philippine  Government  is 
pleased  to  take  note  of  the  following  decia- 
rations  contained  in  the  statement  of  the 
United  States  State  Department  of  June  10. 
UMS: 

1.  Tliat  "Japan  baa  bean  comptet^y  dia- 
armed  and  tbe  United  Statea  la  determined 
that  ita  war-making  capacity  aball  not  ba 
permitted  to  re-emerge"; 

2.  That  It  la  not  true  "tbat  tbe  United 
Statea  feela  greatw  ooncam  for  tbe  welfare 
of  ita  late  «wmy  than  for  tbe  Juat  repasa- 
tlona  claima  of  Ita  alUea"; 

3.  That  "there  are  •  *  *  elementa  in 
Japan  which  aeek  to  take  advantage  of  their 
country's  plight  foe  tUeir  own  beneflf; 

4.  Tliat.  by  Inference,  tbe  United  Statea 
would  esiwans  any  "msasursi  to  enable  tike 
Japanese  better  to  b^p  iliiaMlvn.'*  •art 
of  compelling  tbe  Alllaa  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther  reparations: 

0.  That  the  Pbilipplnaa.  like  any  oi  tbe 
Allied  countrtea.  oontinuea  to  baea  ^^tbe  au- 
thority    •     •     •     to  claim  ^ 
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r  rtftit  aad  raapoulbUtty  to  sutaitt  Htm 
rcpuiMoM  ctelas".  uid 

no  inwnUon  ot  ton/ta^  m  aOawiag  tbm  for- 
otf  any   national^  d»(«iM«   fore*  fat 

To   Um   nunt    that   It   ha«   Bud«    tb«M 
tiM  OaMad  8Ut«  sUtcment  baa 

w«l«aiD«.  Bowavar.  vttli 
t.  tb«  PtoUipplna  Ouiaiii—nl  la 
to  atata  that  tt  cannot  aceai^ 
c«rt«l9  tntarpratatlona  of  aatAMtabad  poUcy 
aat  (ortb  In  Uut  ttatamant. 

la  pmnkeuku,  tha  PhUtyjiaa  OoTarnment 
^"1-  — pllnn  to  ttoa  Onitai  States  Inter- 
praiatkui  at  parafrm^  II  of  tha  Potadam 
dadaraUon  to  tba  aCket  that  tt  flvta  Orat 
l»toctty  to  a  atff-aoatalnlnK  Japanaaa  aeon- 
oay.  and  aaeond  to  rrparattona.  Wa  con- 
afclar  thla  tnterprvtatlon  to  ba  an  after- 
tfeou«ht.  Tha  Potadam  declaration  waa 
pttnltive  tn  apint  and  Intent,  and  under- 
ataMMUy  BO.  atnoa  tt  vaa  pmmnlgafd  la 
tka  haat  of  the  conflict.  It  waa  a  call  laaaad 
l»y  tha  principal  Allied  Pnwen.  then  at  tha 
ttoraalkold  of  Imminent  and  certain  Tlctory. 
tiM  Upanaaw  Ooremment  to  aurrendar 
Uy  and  avoM  fwtbar  malaaa 
of  me  and  property.  It  waa. 
to  fea  aHPa.  a  demand  for  the  enemy's  »ur- 
ra^eally  different  la  character  from 
prodamatlona  laaued  by  laaa  pallaBt 
Oaaplte  the  macnanlmoua  aplrtt  of 
that  declaration,  it  waa  nonetheleaa  a  itate- 
ment  of  tiM  Ttetoca'  tama.  The  concern  for 
Japanaaa  aeoa<—la  rartral  waa  a  generoua 
and  bunaaa  eoaaldarailtaM,  kul  tt 
aad  could  aoC  haaa  baea  tla 
Tba  prtnary  consideration  at  that  time  waa 
property  the  detcrmlnatloa  to  maUte  Japan 
pay  for  her  crtailnal  act  ot  asgreaalon.  and 
thta  waa  to  be  doae  toy  daprlTlnc  tier  of  her 
UwtlMtaa.  by  daatroytnc  her  war- 
Ity.  and  by  exacting  from  her 
in  Und. 
It  would  ba  a  patent  dta>B>1iaw  of  the 
ot  the  AUlaa  to  amgaat  at  thia 
11  of  the  Potadam 
dadaratkm  gtree  Japanaae  ladtiatrtal  recovery 
prtertty  over  reparatlona.  fllaee  raparatkma 
lo  be  a  primary  lof  ca  ct  aa- 
te  the  ccjoomic  raeoaabuatluu  at 
aHBtrtea  devaatatad  by  Japan,  that 
have  beaa  Uka  aaytnc  ta  a  rtcwiiment 

or  tha  anaaay,  tbat  Japaaaaa  In- 

over 


the   ifiannMiii   lalialilHtallaa  af  tha  AUiea. 
Tliat  we1<  ha  a  lofleal  ahMrdtty. 

Let  tia  ■■aiiihit  the  langnafe  of  paragraph 
11.  TlM  word  "permit"  oeeuia  twtoa  ta  that 
paragraph,  bat  ta  two  quite  «UN>aul  aaaaaa. 
Japan's  rl^t  to  ■Mtnta.m  rertata  tadvatrlea 
la  carefully  qaallflad  by  the  flrat  imm  at  the 
word  in  the  first  part  of  the  aentenee :  "Japan 
be  permitted" — meaning  the  All  tea 
grant  Japan  ttia  privilege  of  maintaln- 
Mo  aueh  permtaatra 
I  to  the  waa  of  the  aaaa  wvd 
ta  the  etaoaa:  "and  permit  tlM  eractUw  of 
■paiattoaa  tn  klad."  Bare  tt 
la  order  to  ecattle  Japan  to  pay  repa- 
rattaoa  la  kind.  The  grant  of  the  prlTllafe 
of  milntaming  certain  tnduatrtea  waa  an  me% 
off 

to 

«ab)aet  to  ao  aaik  pet- 
it waa  a  rtgtol  tiMit  in- 
IB   the   nctorlona  powers  under   the 
Uwaof 

If  the   Cnlted 
to  relinqulsb  tier 
Japan,  oobudy  a 
to  do  ao  weoM  bo  ■■  Indl- 
aet  at  watt  liiilai  wMeh  n  vevM  be 
to  aak  the  deTaatated  aUlaa  like  tha 
to  aoMdotoi    The  United  8totaa 
bo  M 

of 
a  eosvae.  aad  aha  eaa  aitrd  H. 
Kut  the  Phlltppinea  ta  not  ao  fortunate.    With 


tba  beat  wni  ta  the  world  we  mart 
that  we  have  not  tlie  meana  to  match  Aoier- 
lea'a  iiiuaaiertanlad  gaature  of  renunciation. 
The  United  ttolto  feao  polated  out  that  the 
Antaa  aMHt  bear  their  pmportlonato 
ore  of  aatrKca  for  the  aalce  of 
democratic,  and  aelf -supporting  Japan  Al- 
though we  continue  to  share  in  the  stated 
objective,  we  must  emptiatlcally  declare  that 
we  cannot  ahare  In  ttte  maana  propoaad.  Tha 
caU  for  fortlier  saenflca  oaainnt  pototMy  ap- 
ply to  the  Phlllpptnea.  althouffb  tt  may  ap- 
ply to  countrlea  that  suffered  little  or  no 
direct  damage  or  to  thoae  which.  boMag  suf- 
fered iruch  damage,  have  In  subotaatlal  part 
raooeered  their  loases  through  the  seizure  of 
eonalderabte  war  booty  or  valuable  terri- 
tories. It  cannot  poaalbly  be  suggested  tbat 
tha  fbUlpplaaa.  which  suffered  such  utter 
desaototfcai  hi  the  struggle  against  Japan, 
muat  now  again  bear  its  proportionate  meas- 
ure of  aacrlflee  for  the  sake  of  Japan.  Our 
sharv  of  that  sacrifice  Is  minus  aero. 

It  ta  a  truism  to  say  that  economic  want  ta 
the  enemy  of  peace  and  democracy.  That 
would  be  true  not  only  In  Japan  but  every- 
where elae  including  the  Philippines  The 
United  Statea  conaldera  beraclf  committed  to 
a  peaceful,  democratic,  and  self-supporting 
Japan.  Because  of  the  special  tlea  between 
the  United  Statea  and  the  Philippines  and 
the  special  character  of  their  alliance  in  the 
war  against  Japan  one  may  wonder  whether 
the  concern  for  the  survival  of  a  peaceful. 

tic.   and   self-supporting   Philippine 
la  not  at  least  equally  detterving  of 
consideration. 

Many  of  the  Alllea  are  not  themaelvea  self- 
supporting  and  the  consequence  menace  to 
their  internal  order  and  democratic  Instltu- 
tlona  U  fully  aa  grave  aa  that  which  U  aald 
to  aoafRmt  Jopoa.  la  it  demanded  toat  the 
Ik  iiiaa  of  tapanaw  aggraaaion.  If  ooBfrant- 
ed  by  the  choice  of  their  own  aeif-etifflciency 
and  the  aeif-aufllclency  of  Japan,  should 
nobly  renounce  their  Lntereats  for  the  aaJu 
of  Japan? 

A  more  reaaooable  propoaal  would  be  to 
daeiaiw  Uiat  Japanaaa  aconomir  recovery  can 
only  IM  achieved  within  the  total  frame- 
work of  a  reviving  far-eaatcrn  economy.  It 
la  true,  aa  tike  State  Department  haa  aaaertcd. 
that  "the  prograaa  of  deiijuiiralkwttiiii  and 

praacrtbed  by  the  Par  Baatem  Com- 
for  Japan  could  succeed  only  in  a 
tolerable  econooUe  environment."  But  it  la 
evident  that  stKh  an  environment  cannot  be 
created  for  Japan  under  hothoaae  conditions, 
but  only  in  the  context  and  milieu  of  the 
far-eaatem  economy  aa  a  whole.  Any  at- 
tempt to  develop  Japaneee  economy  inde- 
pendently of  the  couatflaa  of  aootheast  Asia 
would  bo  bhorii^fgbtod  aad  unwtae.  and  the 
PlilltpplaaB.  ftar  one.  la  di tar  mined  not  to  re- 
vert to  Ita  prewar  poalUon.  with  all  the  at- 
tendant riaks.  aa  mere  auppllcr  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  Japan  uid  diunplng  ground  for  Ita 
cheap  manufactorcd  products.  If  this  as- 
piration la  oanooonable.  we  would  like  to 
know  why. 
The  United  Statea  has  dtaoTOwed  any  in- 

of  abowlng  greater  concern  for  the 

of  tta  late  enemy  than  for  ita  alllea. 
or.   tta   latest   statement   contains   do 
lilat  wtiatever  of  ita  intention  to  prove  the 
contrary.     It  waa  completely  silent  on   the 
atatlona   of   the   Philippine   Covcm- 
t  to  tlM  effact  that  the  expected  repara- 
tions from  Japan  form  an  eaaentlal  part  of 
the  Philippine  economic  relu  bUltatlon  pro- 
gram, and  that  we  need  reparatlona  or  their 
it  to  ana  Ma  oa  to  develop  a 
before   Japanaae 

to  tttlty  raeatabUah  It- 

The    United    Stataa    statement    waa    alao 
atlont  oa  the  argaaaat  that  Japan  ta  being 
tn  the  mattar  ot  reparattooa.  alto- 
I  aaaaparad  to  Oer- 
«aef 
elalBM    agalaat 
the  latter     Tet.  we  have  raaaoa  to 
tMlleve  that  Jaoan's  aeooooile  condition  ta 


BOt  aa  erttleal  aa  that  of  Germany.  We  have 
the  authority  of  General  liacArthur  for  ttio 
statement  that  Japan  baa  achieved  a  greater 
poetwar  economic  recovery,  largely  by  her 
own  effort*,  than  many  European  nationa. 
and  that  Japaaaaa  production  haa  doubled 
in  a  years  while  Japanaae  exports  for  the 
same  period  are  atKiut  to  be  quadrupled. 

In  the  face  of  thcae  facta,  we  are  aakad 
to  abstain  from  Japanaae  reparatlona  even 
whUe  the  occupying  powera  in  Germany 
other  than  the  United  Statea  continue  to 
exact  reparatlona  and  are  still  tranaf erring 
indoatrlol  planta  from  their  respective  sonea 
of  oceapatlona.  including  the  Etuhr. 

Nor  did  the  United  Stotaa  toatament  make 
any  reference  to  the  acfOBMBt  that  the 
Philippinea  haa  a  preferential  claim  to  i«pa- 
rationa  aa  one  of  tha  worst  devastated  coun- 
trlea in  the  war  agalnat  Japan.  There  la 
an  aatahllshed  obligation  that  muat  be  satis- 
fied, and  the  concern  over  the  economia 
dlttcultiea  of  Japan.  wiMtbar  real  or  fancied, 
cannot  cancel  that  tttihgatton.  We  main- 
tain that  Philippine  entitlement  to  repara- 
tlona la  indefeasible,  and  that  such  entitle- 
ment would  stand  aa  a  matter  of  simple  jua- 
tice  even  if  the  concept  of  a  punitive  peace 
were  dlacarded.  Japan  must  pay  In  soma 
acceptable  form  for  the  damage  she  haa 
wrought  tn  the  Philippines.  If  it  is  now 
suggested  that  Japan  be  relieved  of  thIa 
obligation,  then  we  have  a  right  to  know 
by  wtkom  the  outstanding  obligation  shall 
bm  aaeumed  aad  by  what  meana  it  la  to  be 
satlafled. 

The  United  Statea  State  Department  in 
Its  reply  denlea  ttiat  the  United  Statea  im- 
plicitly agreed  in  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  that  it  would  undertake  to  act  aa 
agent  for  the  Philippines  to  collect  repura- 
tions  irom  Japan  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
the  balance  of  the  war  damage  claima  not 
paid  for  by  the  United  Statea.  The  term 
"agent"  was  used  tn  out  previous  statemeat 
In  a  special  technical  sense.  The  relation- 
ship suggested  arose  from  the  special  tlea 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  unusual  circumstances  obtain- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  paaaage  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  before  the  Philippines  tw- 
came  independent,  and  the  reference  waa 
not  to  the  ordinary  kind  of  agency  involving 
profit  but  rather  to  an  agency  involving 
moral  trtiat 

It  waa  implicit  In  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
that  the  United  States  would  not  allow  the 
discontinuance  of  Japanese  reparations  to 
the  Philippines  until  the  Philippine  war 
damage  claims  are  paid  tn  full;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  United  States  would  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Philippinea 
In  securing  reparations  from  Japan  to  re- 
habilitate ita  economy. 

The  diHUMluaa  at  the  blU  in  the  congrea- 
slonal  eooBBitttaa  hearings,  and  particularly 
a  letter  of  the  State  Department  Itself  In 
connection  with  the  reparations  aspects  of 
the  bill,  give  additional  support  to  this  con- 
tention. Ttie  State  Department  letter  re- 
ferred to  was  submitted  to  the  Bouae  Com- 
mittee on  **m*"'  ASalra  and  set  forth  its 
viewa  In  oonnoetlon  with  secUon  lOfi  of 
the  act  (aee  p.  143  of  the  hearings  of  said 
committee).  That  letter  stated  In  connec- 
tion with  section  100: 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Philippine 
Oovemment.  with  the  support  of  the  United 
StotM.  wUl  be  able  to  secure  a  fair  stiara 
of  reparations,  including  prol>ahly  all  the 
industrial  equipment  of  the  type  available 
for  reparatlona  which  the  Ptilllpplne  econ- 
omy can  ahaorb." 

Another  excerpt  from  tbo  ttacuaslona  of 
section  106  of  the  House  oooaoBlttee  which 
makea  clear  this  implicit  Intention  of  Con- 
graea  appears  in  a  statement  of  Mr.  Mclfutt, 
the  then  United  Statea  High  Commissioner 
to  tha  Philippines.  In  connection  with  an 
xt  of  aactlon  106  pcopoaad  by  him 
(vMofc  voo  adq^tod  bf  tte  ooounlttee  and 
br  Ooograaa  aad  la  bow  tha  praaent  section 
lOd  (b)  of  the  act),  he  stated  (p.  70): 


the  raaann  for  the  aoMMtod  amend- 
ment IS  this:  The  aakoaata  ao  atittiorlaed 
to  be  appropriated,  or  sorplaa  aiaterlala  to  tm 
oUllaed.  under  this  act  are  reoognlaed  aa 
Sclent  to  fully  rehafatiltoto  the  Phlllp- 
from  loasea  and  <liaavai  inciured  In 
the  war.  It  appears  that  tilts  aectlon  100  was 
to  provide  for  foil  reliablUtatlon.  provided 
■oflelent  reparatlona  and  indemnity  cotUd 
be  obtained  fnna  the  Japanese  Government 
and  tlM  Japanese  people." 

Cbngreas  accepted  this  propoaed  aaiend- 
ment.  and  It  la  therefore  clear  tliat  tt  agreed 
with  Commissioner  McNutt  that  the  purpoee 
of  Section  100  waa  to-  provide  for  f\ill  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Philippines  by  means  of 
reparations  and  indemnity,  both  physical  as- 
sets and  money  and  bullion,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  balance  of  the  war  damage  claima 
not  paid  for  out  of  the  United  Statea  Treaa- 
ury.  In  such  an  intention,  there  is  neces- 
sarily Implied  an  undertaking  by  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Philippines  In  obtain- 
ing aulQclent  reparations  to  cover  the  unpaid 
balance    of    Its    war   damage    claima. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  acted  in 
Its  own  behalf  within  the  Par  Eastern  Com- 
BdHlon  in  respect  of  its  own  reparations 
elatms  precisely  because  the  RehabilltaUon 
Act  did  not  purport  to  settle  completely  the 
question  of  war  damage  to  Philippine  prop- 
erty. The  enactment  resulted  from  the  pe- 
culiar relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines,  and  it  sought  to  pro- 
vide a  means  whereby,  the  young  Republic, 
which  had  been  created  by  American  mag- 
nanimity, would  be  able  to  secure  the  equiv- 
alent of  Immediate  partial  reparations  in- 
stead of  awaiting  protracted  settlement  by  an 
international  commission. 

As  early  as  May  21,  1947.  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  United  States  had 
claimed  the  greatest  share  of  reparations 
from  Japan  with  the  stipulation  that  It  would 
keep  none  of  the  proceeds,  but  wovild  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  Philippines  and  oth- 
er ravaged  countries,  and  In  consequence  of 
which  the  percentage  share  of  reparations 
allotted  to  the  Philippines  would  be  decreased 
proportionately.  On  November  6.  1947.  Gen- 
eral McCoy  declared  In  a  statement  to  the 
Commission  on  qehalf  of  the  United  States 
Government:  "The  United  States  Govern- 
ment proposes  that  If  the  Commission  will 
accept  the  schedule  now  sxibmlrted  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Government 
will  relinquish  18  of  the  28  percent  which  it 
claims,  and  will  allot  this  18  percent  as  a 
fund  to  be  dlaulbuted  by  the  other  statea 
among  themarivea  in  any  proportion  which 
they  deem  advisable." 

It.  therefore,  appears  that  the  principle  of 
agency  as  a  moral  trust  arljlng  from  the 
American  solicitude  for  the  PhUipplnes  and 
other  war-devastnted  countries,  which  was 
Implicit  in  the  reference  to  reparations  In  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  was  subsequently 
lOOfltrmed  In  an  official  United  States  state- 
BMat  before  the  Commission  in  1947. 

In  conclusion  the  Philippine  Government 
desires  to  request  the  United  States  Govern- 
xm-.t  to  define  In  clearer  terms  the  exact  ex- 
of  ita  decision  to  discontinue  repara- 
It  la  Important  to  the  Interesta  of  the 
Philippine  Government  that  it  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  at  the  present  time  whether 
or  :iot  this  discontinuance  is  intended  merely 
aa  a  temporary  supension  of  reparations  until 
a  later  data,  either  before  or  after  the  Japa- 
naae peace  treaty  la  concluded,  since  It  Is  an 
aatalUlahed  rule  of  International  law  that  a 
aevoralgu  stata  has  an  inherent  right  to  repa- 
ratlona of  which  It  cannot  be  deprived  by 
another  stata.  Finally  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  be  informed  whether  the 
United  States  Government  contamplates  a 
formula  either  as  an  intarlm 
before  the  peace  treaty  Is  signed  or 
as  final  settlement  Ir  lieu  of  reparations  In 
kind. 


Treason's  Straafe  Fmit — A  PrenioBi 
UpMi  Dbloykitj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

Of  ctnnfccTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JtUy  14,  1949 


Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Pebi^ary  of  this  year  it  was  announced 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  that  the  Bol- 
lingen  award  for  "the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  American  poetry  in  1948"  was 
granted  to  Ezra  Pound,  indicted  for  trea- 
son, for  his  Pisan  Cantos. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  poetry  critic, 
and  will  make  no  contention  regarding 
style  or  meter  of  this  alleged  work  of  art. 
but  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  con- 
tent of  this  work  and  the  background  of 
the  poet  as  well  as  the  part  played  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  award. 

Ezra  Pound,  a  confidante  of  Mussolini's 
and  an  apologist  and  propagandist  for 
this  Fascist  dictator,  as  indicated  in  Bos- 
ton for  his  treasonous  activities  during 
World  War  n.  A  finding  of  insanity 
precluded  his  beinji  tried  for  treason,  and 
he  is  now  comfortably  confined  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  here  in  Washington. 

It  is  certain  that  many  persons  in  the 
literary  field  will  protest  that  there 
should  be  no  condemnation  of  literary 
efforts  because  of  political  convictions. 
Reasoning  such  as  this  in  Pound's  case  is 
extremely  fallacious  and  without  basis. 
Pound  is  a  moral  degenerate  completely 
devoid  of  sensibilities  or  logic.  It  is  im- 
possible and  wholly  indefensible  to  at- 
tempt a  separation  of  Pound's  poetic  ef- 
forts from  his  treasonous  convictions 
and  activities.  Should  we  encourage  the 
activities  in  literature  of  moral  lepers? 
Should  we.  through  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, say  to  aspiring  poets  that  Pound's 
work  is  laudable  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation? 

Let  us  examine  the  implications  of 
the  award- winning  poem,  portions  of 
which  are  quoted  in  Robert  Hillyer's 
article  in  the  June  11  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature  on  the  Bol- 
lingen  award.  The  Pisan  Cantos  contain 
obscenities  to  an  excessive  degree,  and 
make  many  derogatory  references  to 
Jews  and  Negroes.  As  Pound's  anti- 
Semitism  and  hatred  of  minority  groups 
is  well  known,  this  is  not  surprising. 
Pound  states  that  Jews  stimulate  wars 
to  make  money,  while  the  stupid  Chris- 
tians go  out  to  fight  and  aro  slaughtered. 
How  can  we  tolerate  these  expressions, 
when  we  all  realize  the  great  contribu- 
tions made  in  World  War  n  by  many 
thousands  of  Negroes  and  Jews  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  an  ideal.  We  bear 
a  burden  of  shame  by  giving  public  rec- 
ognition to  this  type  of  literary  slander. 

Although  the  Library  of  Congress  did 
not  directly  participate  in  the  award  for 
this  travesty,  it  must  bear  partial  respon- 
sibility because  of  the  linking  of  its  name 
in  the  grant,  and  because  of  its  partici- 
pation in  the  appointment  of  the  jury 
which  selected  Pound's  work  for  the 
award. 


As  the  library  is  an  Instrument  of  the 
Congress,  and  directly  responsible  to  It. 
it  would  seem  desirable  for  an  appropri- 
ate committee  of  this  body  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  surrounding  this 
award.  This  would  not  be  thought  con- 
trol, but  rather  a  rational  and  pertinent 
investigation  of  a  shameful  act. 

I  include  articles  by  Robert  Hillyer 
written  for  the  Saturday  Review  of  Lit- 
erature, and  a  reply  from  Luther  E%'ans. 
Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  deal  more  fuUy  with  the  Bollingen 
award  : 

[From  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  of 
June  11.  194S) 

TKEASON'S    STBANCE    ntCTT — THZ    CASS    Of    BBa 
FOTTSn  AND  THX  BOLUKGCN  AWABO 

(By  Robert  Hlllyw) 

Last  February  20  the  press  annoiinoed  that 
Elzra  Pound,  who  was  then  under  suspended 
Indictment  for  high  treason,  had  been  award- 
ed a  new  prize,  the  Bolllngen-Library  of 
Congress  award  of  $1,000.  The  award  waa 
made  by  a  Jury  of  Fellows  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  American  Lettars,  which  had 
adjudged  Pound's  Pisan  Cantos  to  be  the 
highest  achievement  of  American  poetry  In 
1948.  Except  for  those  facta,  the  general 
public,  even  that  part  of  It  which  Is  In- 
terested In  literary  nuitters.  knows  little. 

It  is  my  ptirpose  In  these  two  articles  to 
provide  Infoimatlon  concerning  the  back- 
ground of  this  award  from  two  polnta  of  view. 
the  p>olitlcal  and  cultural,  which  are  In  thla 
case  closely  related. 

Btra  Pound  is  quite  simply  under  Indict- 
ment for  treason  because  during  the  last 
war  he  served  the  eneiSty  in  direct  poetical 
and  propaganda  activities  against  the  United 
States.  The  defense  has  been  that  he  waii  In- 
sane, which  may  be  an  Interesting  com- 
mentary on  his  prize-winning  poetry.  His 
poems  are  the  vehicle  of  contempt  for 
America.  Fascism,  anti-Semitism,  and.  in 
the  prize-winning  Pisan  Cantos  themselves, 
ruthless  mockery  of  oxu'  Christian  war  dead. 
That  fact  may  place  the  award,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Bollingen  prize.  In  an  observa- 
ble relationship  to  otir  dead  and  to  the  Nation 
they  died  for.  Lastly,  the  award  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  ita 
Librarian.  The  Library  Is  the  property  of  the 
American  people:  the  Librarian  is  their  paid 
custodian.  Should  this  matter  come  up  for 
Investigation  by  Congreaa,  neither  the  Li- 
brarian nor  the  Bollingen  group  will  have  the 
right  to  argue  that  It  la  an  attempt  on  tha 
part  of  Government  to  control  Uteraure:  on 
the  contrary,  this  group  has  apparently  In- 
voked the  sanction  of  Government  for  Ita 
own  ends. 

At  my  request,  Luther  H.  Evans,  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  furnished  me  wlUi  data 
about  the  hackgrotind  of  the  award.'  In  1936, 
through  private  generosity,  a  chair  of  poetry 
was  founded  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
which  appolntmenta  are  made  on  an  annual 
basis.  In  1942  Allen  Tate,  the  Incumbent, 
with  the  approval  of  Archibald  MacLeish, 
then  Librarian  of  Congress,  established  a 
group  known  as  the  Fellows  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  In  American  Letters.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  from  the  Library 
how  or  by  whom  this  impressively  titled 
group  of  fellows  Is  appointed.  They  first 
met  on  May  26,  1942.  At  the  time  of  the 
1948  Bollingen  award,  the  fellows  Included 
AUen  Tate.  Katherlne  Garrison  Chapln  <  Mrs. 
Prancls  Blddle ) .  Katherlne  Anne  Porter,  WU- 
lard  Thorp.  Paul  Green,  Louise  Bogan.  T.  S, 
Eliot  (a  native  of  the  United  States  who 
has  become  a  British  citizen ) ,  Theodore  Spen- 
cer (Who  died  January  18,  1949,  alter  the 
award  had  been  decided  upon),  Conrad 
Aiken.  Wystan  Hugh  Auden  (a  native  of 
Great  Britain  who  Is  now  an  American  citi- 
zen),   Karl    Shapiro.    Robert    Penn    Warren, 
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tlM  meUHtkm  «f  tkto  froup.  th« 

offarad  to  Um  Utemry 

a  gtft  of  fan*  to  cnaM«  tt, 

%  pOTtod  a>  to  9«an.  to  Mttkc  an  anmml 

or  ^lam  to  tlta  amfcer  at 


Tlka  Mloara  naay. 
^iKBaa  to  make  an  award  for  anj  year  If 
m  tkrtr  ja^aMBt  ae  puaiij  vortlty  a(  tta* 

racy  of  bla  nauva  aoaafery.  It  la  tronle  that 
MMOBf  tiM  coadtttoaa  of  tb«  award  la 

OBuat   ba  an 
■y  aoaM  tanuoua  legality 
ay  ba  a  ttomtm.  but  be  kaowa  ooUk- 
citU 


cxniotta  bavt  taft  bixa  untoaehod 
of  wrtttnf 

ptuduced 

Oantoa.  oertatnly  tlw  wsnt  of  the 

Tat    tba    Bulltnjiti    Jury    atrctebcd    a 

ky  iBdtag  tn  tba  rtaan 
of  1M« 
«< 
of 
did     tbe 
troA?    Tan  annual  tl.OOO 

ta  tiMae  daya.     Th« 
■Ivan  by^tfco  Mrtlaa  PwjidrtAgp 

tha  balMM  of  Pm<  Mrtkm.  tho  am  of  Ao*«« 

Wby  waa  tba  prlaa  named  tba  BoU^can 
Award?  VTbara  doea  tbe  aaaaa  oobm  tram? 
Ai  tbia  polot.  I  muat  ate  an  incftdant  wbicb 
tte  ItiMW—  ot  tba  tun  itaall 
UM   koafefVBMMl   of    tba   prtaa. 

Tkorpu  of 
kf  a  reportar  wb«re 
ctf  BoUlacaa  ohbo  froau  raap^nded 
ka  did  aoi  kaov.  k«t  ha  ttaoutbi  "it 
ka  a  family  aaaM."     tt  ao  laaraad  a 
of  tba  eomaamoa  waa  to  tba  dark, 
kto  taaa  gtflad  irtla^iiaa  b«  better 
I?    U  90M  riHt.  wtoat  abaU  Iron  do? 
1 9t  tba  awarda  moat 
arbat  tba  aaaao  aMaat. 
ta  tba  Sartaa  lakaalda  raiNot  ot 
X3r.  Cart  O.  Jua^.     It  to 
Zurtcb.     Tb«re.   In  an   Idyllic  cottaca. 
Or.  June  A'^'l  t^^  wlia.  raoalTlnf   tbe 
aad  flfta  of  many.  Indud- 
aa  Paul  Maiion.     It  la 
wife  waa  ooa  of  Or.  Juac'a 
to  ao  Uapllcatlon  In  wbat 
t^at  Mr.  ICaUoa  bad  any  kaowladca 
of  Dr.  June**  farmer  ronaarttoa  wttk 

Tba  toaue  of  Or.  Jungia  praaaXtoM  kaa 
kaaa  kotly  aaguaC  thoask  certain  (aet.  ara 
a  aaattar  of  aaaard.  ^or  a  time  Dr.  J«mc't 
tor  Adolf  BUtar  waa  warm,  and 
to  tba  Maal  cauaa.  indudlag 
:da  actiTUiaa  during  bto  trtpa  to  tkto 
itry.  war*  ooaaidarahto. 
lacludort  »acb 


"mtter*!  flrat  Idaa  ta  lo  make  bto  pecple  pow- 

ct  tba  Aryan  German 
to  ka  adppsrtad  by  mlgbt,  muacle. 
iiami.  ~Tka  paaaa  at  «k» ttaUan 
aatkm  ta  addicjaed  to  tba  peraontflty  of 
tbe  Duce.  and  tbe  dtrges  of  otber  oatlona 
lamaat  tba  abaenea  of  great  laaden"  (1919) 
"OerTn;  n  policy  .a  not  made;  tt  to  revealed 
tbroug'j  Hitler  Be  ta  tiM  aMWtbplece  of  tbe 
godiaf  otd-*  (ttM). 
I  bad  pano^  kgatMtvltb  Or    Jung's 

Ikrcentenary  of  IMd.  Or.  Jung,  who  waa 
Mattil  beaklc  me.  deftly  introduced  tbe  sub- 
|Bct  of  Hitler,  developed  It  with  alert  warmtb. 
and  eooduded  with  too  statasaent  that  from 
tb;  blgb  fBtaga  pelat  of  Alpine  Switaer- 
land  Hitler'a  aew  order  tn  Oarauuiy 
to  oCer  tbe  ona  kopc  of  r'utapa. 

Tbrotzgb  tba  paanalty  of  Paul 
tka  loilfngan  IhaaMtatioa  aapporta  tbe  Pan* 
rtearai  P.aaa.  a  poMlalilin  botiaa  wblcb  toeuaa 
many  outpourto^  of  tba  new  eatbetlctom. 
tba  literary  cult  to  wbom  T.  8.  Blot  and 
Pound  are  goda.  Morf  algitfBaaait.  It  to 
itly  etin  auaaaalat  to  Joag  aad  bto 
ae^ooL.  wbo  baae  now  dropped  tkato  Naal 
a  -ig**i»^  but  no*  aaeaaaarlly  tba  aymptnaaa 
of  aaataHL  Let  aaa  ^aaofce  from  a  rcvtew 
wbldi  appawod  ta  tba  Bow  »«'^**"*<  journal 

Energy:  Ita  floujre  and  Ooa!.  putoi'shed  bv 
Pantbeou  Preaa.  wttb  a  foreword  by  C  Q. 
Jung: 

nn  tkta  book  tba  auttaor.  via  a  Junglan 
datTing   tato  tbe  (aeaaactoaa.  attempta   to 

ad   effeetlTely   or   even    altered. 
tbat  contemporary  culture  and 
afford  but  a  poor  facade  covering 
rooca  tbat  are  aaaaattaily 
Tlla.  aad  actf-«aalbUaUa«.     •     •     • 

of  tba  on- 
ra- 

tlonallsatlon  aad  tka  world  eoadlcta  ot  to- 
day. The  autbor  holda  out  lUtla  hope  of 
cbanglng  the  collectlTe  unconacloua  of  a 
people  but  indtrtdaala  may  be  saved.  •  •  • 
Tbe  book  to  aa  paaalmtocic  aad  ethereal  aa 
Jang  *■*■'—**  B^l^t  bava  written. " 
tiM  aekBowtaBtaaaaU  in  tba  fore- 
word  to  Psyctitc  gnergy.  Mka  Banting  paya 
tbto  akovlng  tribute  If  any  tlwaka  are  due 
aa  w«n  to  Mr  Paul  Mellon  for  much  helpful 
crltlctom  and  for  the  time  and  Interest  be 
baa  devoted  to  tbto  book."  It  wou!w  aeem 
that  tbe  uaanoto  at  BaUtatgaa  taaa  many  oat- 
l«ta.  but  I  aaaaad  faeoaMBaad  tka  water  aa 
It  to  not  my  eonecptlon  of  a  PIcrlaa 
or  a  fountain  of  Wanduata. 
It  to  approprlau  tbat  an  award  aa^ad  aftar 
Or.  Juag'a  baadquartan  abould  ba  glvan  to 
bra  Poand.  But  it  to  extraordinary  tbat  It 
atM>uld  ba  awardad  by  a  coauolttaa  of  Amer- 
icana and  iponaoiad  kf  tba  Library  of  Con- 


of  all  tbto  to  ro  ba  loaad  In 

by  A.  D.  Parelboff  and  ta 

artlOa   Prvud   or   Jui^   tn 

IMS.     Bar*  ara  a 


'<«ctara: 
ar.d  an 
I  Jrm,  aa  a  raUuva 
and  noWr  «U1  have  bto 
•     •     Tba  Aryan 


Pound*  career  tn  tbe  servloe  of  MxisaoUnl 
aa  profMigaod'at  and  agent  a^alnat  tbe 
ta  too  well  known  to  naad 
Be  waa  arraatad  ta  Italy 
a  daafia  of  traaioa,  aaa  proaouaead 
i.  aad  aaanad  rlpa  lor  baaglng.  Aa  aooa 
aa  ba  atappad  on  Auaakau  aoU.  bowarar. 
h^  oMdally  kat  tus  mlad.  aad  to  now  lodged 
la  a  eomfortabla  room  any  of  our  wnupded 
veierana  would  envy,  tn  8t  Bllaal»elba  Hoa- 
pltal  ta  Waahtagton.     Membera  of  tbe  Jury 

bava  arg\iad  tbat  tba 
of  ^oatad  aad  tba  actloaa  of  raaad 
are  two  dtSarent  tbtnga  and  muat  bm  con- 
aldercd  Independently.  Art  to  art  and  life 
ta  life  and  never  tba  twato  aball  meet.  Let 
ua,  then.  da»ota  anr  attaatlao  to  tbe  Ptoan 
Caatoa.     Woaid  tbaj  baaa  wan   an   award 

kfkb 


eul< 


poatryf 

It   may  ba  atatad  flaUy   tbat   tba 
Cantoa   ara   ao  dlaotdarad   aa   to   make   tba 
award  aeam  like  a  boax.    If  tbay  ara  poetry 


at  aU.  than  everything  wa  have  prevtooaly 
Itaowa  aa  poacry  moat  baaa  t>eeB  aometbing 
etae.  In  no  aaaaa  ara  they  a  worti  "of  an  ex- 
tremely blgk  order."  aa  Karl  SbapWo  maln- 
talaad  aiaa  vbaa  dfcmanttng  from  a  com- 
Btfttaa'a  (tadafeaa.  lb  gaaarai.  tbay  are  mere- 
ly tba  laaBBIda  froai  tba  kltehaa-middea  of 
a  kaart  haig  daadt  broken  atemortaa.  Jagged 
bita  of  aplta.  apllntera  of  a  dtotorttng  glaaa 
wtaacwta  tbe  world  to  aean  at  It  to  not.  a  tiodga- 
podge   of    private  aymiiata.  weary  aplgrama. 


Individual 
out  with  oddmenta 
cd  laarilng  aacb  aa  aophomores  dellgtat  to 
Identify.  I  have  enoogb  Information  to  k.now 
tbat  vl>en  Pound  apeaka  of  "liroom  planu" 
ba  to  thinking  of  tbe 
I  have  enough  toiigiaigaa  to  1 
of  kto  aet  very  reaaadtta  ti«a.  Oocaalonaily 
ba  distalaa  tnU)  aaaaa.  aad  aa  papa  M  there  to 
a  fair  lyric  baglnntng.  "Tudor  indeed  to 
goaa  aad  avary  raae."  Moat  of  ttaa  rest  to 
rubbtah. 
There  ara  acoraful  raferenoee  to  "BlgpRB" 
obaoanltlaa  Indtoated  by  inltlala.  la  tba 
lines,  where  even  tbe  moat  carataaa 
of  tba  jury  oouid  not  tiave  mtwaart  tt. 
there  to  a  tearful  elegy.  In  tbe  Pound  lingo, 
jllni  and  bta  adatreaa: 


"The  anormoua  tragedy  of  the  dream 

In  the  peaaant's  tient  shoulden. 
Manca'  Manea  waa  tanned  aad  atuffed. 
Thus  Ben  and  la  Clara  a  IBtamo. 
That  magBoCB  abd    eat  the  dend  bullock. 
mt  ba  twice  crucified 
where  In  htotory  will  you  find  ttt 
Tou  say  thto  to  the  Poasum:  a  bang,  not  a 
whimper,  with  a  tiang  not  a  whimper." 


The  oooduding  line  of  thto  touctilng 

to  be  addreaaed  to  T.  a  Kliot  undar  tba 
]uet  of  "Poaauai,"  a  name  used  by 
In  bta  airtb-provokiBg  book  on  cata. 
Tha  rav(*t  for  tba  paataag  of  the  'twice  cnaai> 
Bed"  TfH— «  ganjifBi  ta  otaar  ♦BO«igb 

Claar.  atao,  ara  tba  faUowtag  tour  llnaa  ob 
page  17: 

"Pr^m  their  seati  the  tjiond  tiaafearBi.  aad 
cast  "em. 

The  yldd  to  a  stimulant,  and  the  goyim  are 
cattle 

In  gt/  proportion  and  go  to  salable  slaugh- 
ter 

With  the  maximum  of  dodltty.'* 

The   Brat    line   to   an    tronle    travesty    oa 
entlmenu     toward     tbe     Nada. 
three  llnea  teU  us  that  the  Jewa 
stimulate  wars  In  order  to  mak 

afi:a  term  of  "goylm")  go  out  to  Oght  and  ara 
Ba^klaieil  Aa  wlU  ba  noted,  tbe  flrst  lina 
to  aMaaly  annfttar  aaampla  of  Pound's  pre- 
vallliV  and  lantal  aatl-Saaytiaai.  In  the 
Uaaa  tba  CbitaUab  aoWiarB  who 

wbo  "go  to  aalahla  alaaghtar  wttb  the  masl- 
miun  of  docility."  I  doubt  tbat  living 
wUl  tolerate  that  anaar  at  thai* 


the  Uaaa  ware  not  cmly  tolerated 
liy  a  group  of  Americans  and 
oa  tba  Biillbigan  Jury.    Saeb 
for  mankind,  aapaclally 
of  mankind  wlM  In  courage  and 
toyatty  laid  dowa  tbair  Uvea,  can  aearoaiy  ba 

have 
further.  Think  of  tt:  tn  tba 
aaaaa  of  tba  Library  of  Congreas.  theaa 
astbetea  crowned  aa  tbetf  toureate  tba  man 
wbo  wrote  thoae  arorda. 
The  allea.  or  eapatrtata.  T.  &  Blot. 
group  of  VaOowa  in 
b  a  diBBlpla  of  Or.  Jvng: 
for  paafB  an  tnrtiaafa  of 
Dioc  aad  Blot 
have  a  atranglebold  on  American 
poetry  through  the  so'<-called  new  crltlctom. 
Tbatr  taataa  are  dtoalmllar  tn  some  waya. 
Pound's  tMtng  of  Bohemto  and  Blot's  of  the 
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British  country  families.  Likewise,  the  qual- 
ity of  their  intolerance  shows  a  difference. 
Pound  has  been  outspoken  straight  through 
tba  Ptoan  Cantoa.  Blot  had  hto  Brlti&h  re- 
apactabillty  to  think  of  and  a  wetter  finger 
in  the  wind.  Ka  (rankest  anti-Semitism 
dates  l>ack  to  19B3.  when  in  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  he  remarlced  that  "rea- 
aons  of  race  and  religion  combine  to  make 
any  number  of  free-thlnklng  Jews  undesir- 
able." A  spirit  of  excessive  tolCTance  to  to  tie 
deprecated.  It  to  probable  that  be  would  like 
to  ■■|wii  qi  thto  apeech  from  the  memcniea 
of  man.  Failing  tbat.  he  has  discovered 
quite  recently  tbat  tbe  Jew  had  a  contribu- 
tion and  now  mentions  with  approbation  the 
"legacy  of  Greece.  Rome,  and  Israel."  Thto 
atatement  doea  not  wholly  cover  hto  tracks, 
In  any  caae.  the  man  wbo  made  ccnver- 
fashionable  surely  has  a  right  to  avail 
elf  of  them.  Harry  Roakolenko.  in 
the  Cant  in  Pound's  Cantos,  appearing  in  the 
Congress  Weekly  for  April  11.  1949.  puts  the 
matter  succinctly: 

"One  may  well  ask  If  the  Pasctot  to  always 
an  anti-Semite,  or  if  the  anti-Semite  Is  tbe 
coaatatant  political  exponent  of  fascism.  In 
ttaa  aaaa  of  eh  lot  we  do  not  see  thto  consist- 
ency. Blot  to  much  too  sophisticated  a  man. 
too  w«U7  with  bto  t\imings  and  squirmings. 
to  bring  hto  work  into  the  Paactot  focus.  He 
baa  hto  small  doaea  of  anti-Semitism,  noticed 
largely  because  he  is  a  so  important  man  of 
letters.  •  •  •  Eiot  to  chiefly  a  man  of 
occasional.  If  subtle,  ventures.  But  both 
Pound  and  Blot  stem  from  the  same  literary 
environment.  •  •  •  xhe  Bohemian 
Potind  and  the  sacred  Eliot  merged  and  then 
parted,  each  preparing  hto  own  elegy  of  the 
American."         ^ 

Blot's  whole  life  has  been  a  flight  from  hto 
native  St.  Louis.  Mo.  He  baa  gone  far.  and. 
doubtless,  if  he  survives  Masefleld.  he  will  lie 
the  next  English  Laureate.  In  America  he  to 
ao  enbedged  with  nebulous  divinity  ttiat  peo- 
ple are  shocked,  as  by  blasphemy,  at  anything 
said  against  him.  Thto  to  occasioned  not  so 
much  by  hto  writings  aa  by  the  awe  for  a 
man  wbo  managed  to  get  contemporary 
Aaierica  out  of  hto  system,  an  aspiration  of 
many  new  poets  and  critics.  Yet  it  to  not 
only  the  folk  wbo  carry  furled  umbrellas  on 
a  aunny  day  and  pronounce  dictionary  with 
one  leaa  syllable  than  their  parents  gave  It. 
who  are  attracted  to  thto  queer  figure.  He 
has  succeeded — where  Oscar  Wilde  failed — in 
promulgating  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's 
sake  throughout  all  ranks,  and  even  among 
left-wing  critics  and  intellectuato  he  flnda 
some  of  hto  most  sedulous  interpreters. 

Yet  the  long,  spectacular  climb  that  has 
made  him  as  It  were  tbe  Diamond  Jim  Brady 
of  poets,  has  left  him  winded  and  wincing. 
"It  to  possible."  writes  Lewis  Gannett,  'nhat 
a  part  of  Mr.  Eliot's  dtoiUusion  with  the  con- 
temporary world  to  the  product  of  hto  own 
deracination.  He  repudtotes  at  once  the 
aspiration  and  hopefulness  of  hto  grand- 
father, who  transformed  the  St.  Louto  public- 
school  system,  aad  of  contemporary  Labor 
England.  He  has  made  blmwalf  a  man  with- 
out a  country,  to  imcomfartaUa  about  It.  and 
rationalisea  hto  own  rootleasneas."" 

Thto  Saw  baa  cracked  tbe  entire  fabric. 
Blot  has  long  tinkered  with  humpty-dumpty 
in  public,  but.  ae  was  noted  long  ago.  not  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
can  put  humpty-dumpty  together  again.  W« 
otMerve  a  man  homesick  for  an  artotocratlc 
society  which  to  hto  neither  by  birth  nor 
heritage:  which,  in  fact  (regrettably  per- 
baps),  has  ceased  to  extot.  He  to  a  pro- 
ponent of  classicism  swayed  by  the  most 
whimsical  and  idiosyncratic  vagaries  of  taste 
and  performance.  He  to  the  advocate  of  a 
kind  of  humantom  In  which  no  trace  of 
humanity  can  be  found. 

Blot  should  never  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee in  the  first  place.  An  Engltohman 
to  the  manor  t>orn  would  have  declined  to 
participate.     Unlesa   ovir    ancestors    made   a 


grave  mistake,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  memt>ers  of  the  committee  who  think 
they  did.  Blot  to  a  foreigner.  He  gave  up 
thto  country  tn  favor  of  one  he  liked  Iwtter. 
That  to  a  question  of  taste.  But  It  doea 
not  seem  quite  cricket  to  move  away  from 
the  house  that  had  the  plum  tree  in  the 
iMick  yard  and  then  return  for  the  plums. 
Many  of  hto  willing  helpers,  however,  would 
agree  with  him  that  hto  present  home  to 
much  more  elegant  and  *^hat  he  should  t>e 
deferred  to. 

Eliot  imdoubtedly  wielded  great  influence 
In  an  award  which,  under  tbe  auspices  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  degraded  American 
poetry  and  Insulted  her  dead.  Unless  be 
resigns,  he  might  well  have  the  next  nine 
Bollingen  awards  in  hto  grasp.  And  who.  in- 
cidentally, appoints  the  Fellows  in  American 
Letters  that  so  many  come  from  the  expo- 
nents and  idoto  of  the  new  criticism?  Most 
important  of  all,  to  It  proper  or  legal  for 
such  a  group  to  exist,  appointed  |»lvately. 
even  secretly,  yet  speaking  openly  under  the 
authority  of  tbe  American  Congress' 

What  to  to  be  done?  The  1949  Bollingen 
award  to  a  permanent  disgrace  and  cannot 
be  expunged.  But  preventative  measures 
against  a  similar  choice  can  t>e  taken.  The 
first  st«p  would  seem  to  be  for  the  expatriate 
T.  S.  Blot  to  be  dropped  from  the  Jury. 


[From  tbe  Saturday  Review  oi  Litouture  of 
June  18,   19491 

I»OrrKT*S    NEW    PBIESTHOOD 

(By   Robert   Hillyer) 

In  my  first  article  I  gave  some  data  about 
tha  baidcground  of  tbe  Bollingen-Lilirary  of 
Congreaa  award  to  Ezra  Pound,  under  indict- 
ment for  treason.  I  presented  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  key  figure  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Pound  for  the  award  waa  T.  S.  Blot, 
an  expatrtote.  In  this  second  article  I  should 
like  to  consider  rrhat  elements  in  modem 
American  poetry  and  criticism  are  stiA- 
ciently  stagnant  to  serve  as  a  breeding  placa 
for  influences  so  unwholesome.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Bollingen  Jury  Itself  impllea 
(Which  to  the  most  definite  word  one  can 
use  in  regard  to  such  indefinite  langtiage) 
that  a  work  of  art  sboula  be  judged  entirely 
apart  from  its  author,  and,  what  to  more  Im- 
pxutant.  from  tbe  content  of  the  work  itself. 
In  other  words,  nothing  matters  but  the 
mode  of  expression.  On  these  grounds  the 
Bollingen  Jury  gave  the  award  to  Pound. 

So  far  I  have  failed  to  meet  the  Bollingen 
Jury  on  their  own  groimds.  because  thoae 
grounds  seem  to  me  to  be  indefensible.  They 
would  limit  all  dtocussion  to  esthetic  values 
merely.  For  the  next  few  paragraphs  I  shall 
seek  to  oblige  them,  although  the  apologia 
for  their  action  runs  counter  to  the  whole 
record  of  literary  experience  and  to  patently 
disingenuous.  Here  it  to  as  contsdned  in  tha 
public  announcement  of  the  award: 

"The  feUows  are  aware  that  objectloaa 
may  tit  made  to  awarding  a  prise  to  a  man 
altnated  as  to  Mr.  Pound.  In  their  view, 
however,  the  poaaUdllty  of  such  (Ejection  did 
not  alter  the  responsibility  assumed  by  tha 
jury  of  selection.  Thto  waa  to  make  a  choice 
for  the  award  among  the  eligible  Ixxjks.  pro- 
vided anyone  merited  such  recognition,  ac- 
cording to  the  stated  terms  of  the  Bollingen 
prise.  To  permit  other  considerations  than 
that  of  poetic  achievement  would  destroy  the 
significance  of  tbe  award  and  would  in  prin- 
ciple deny  the  validity  of  that  objective  per- 
ception of  value  on  which  any  civilized  so- 
ciety must  rest." 

It  to  difllcult  to  deal  with  such  meretricious 
verbiage,  nor  have  I  the  space  to  copy  for  t^e 
curious  reader  any  passage  from  the  Plsan 
Cantos.  I  say  with  full  confidence  that  no 
one.  outside  neoesthetic  circles,  wbo  examines 
that  op>is  will  fall  to  agree  that  if  It  ba 
poetic  achievement  then  everything  we  have 
known  of  poetry   in  the   English   language 


from  Chaucer  to  ftoat  ta  net  poetl-:  achieve- 
ment. 

The  party  line  of  Blot  and  tbe  new  aa- 
thetes  (Including  the  self -styled  new  critics) 
to  merely  the  old  doctr.ne  of  art  for  art's  sake 
titivated  with  plumes  of  voodoo  Jargon  to 
overawe  the  young.  Their  power  ta  academic 
circles  to  taeyoad  i^pralaal  because  It  to  per- 
vasive rather  tban  tfeOaad.  They  have  pooled 
their  separate  timidities  and  fnstratlons; 
gaining  strength  from  each  other's  weakneaa, 
and  have  succeeded  in  an  age  unprepared  by 
education  against  pretentious  cheek.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  scene  in  MoU^re's  Malade 
Imaglnaire.  where  the  doctor  dtoooverlng  tbat 
hto  patient  knows  no  latin,  proeeada  to  amaaa 
him  with  high-sounding  gibberish.  In  their 
subsidiaed  quarterlies  they  tiandy  polite  dto- 
agreements  l>ack  and  fjrth  to  maintain  an 
illusion  of  independent  thought,  but  tn  all 
Important  matters  they  are  at  one.  Their 
current  preoccupation  to  a  new  vocabulary 
that  has  no  ptirpose  but  Ita  own  creation. 
Thto  may  tie  examined  in  the  pages  of 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse.  November  1948- 
Janu&ry  1949.  in  A  Glossary  of  the  New 
Crltlctom.  I  recommend  It.  They  assume  a 
superiority  which  cannot  t>e  attacked  l>e- 
cauae  it  has  no  sutwtance.  To  a  world  eager 
for  tbe  dearest  vision  of  poeta  they  offer  only 
the  analysto  of  disillusioned  irony,  word  by 
word.  Going  further,  they  sulrtly  undermine 
reputations  of  our  great  poeta  auch  as  Robin- 
son and  Frost,  lest  contrast  deatroy  the  liaaes 
of  their  propaganda.  They  have  shut  tha 
doors  of  poetry  in  the  face  of  the  pnljllc. 
Pound  and  Blot  are  their  imquestioned  and 
almost  their  single  point  of  reference. 
Otherwise,  their  pedantry  to  the  easy  kind 
that  can  tie  invented  verlmlly  aa  one  goea 
along:  they  are  neither  scholarly  nor  deeply 
read.  A  few  tags  from  Artototle  and  Cole- 
ridge are  threadbare  from  being  handed 
about  among  those  wbo  never  read  them  in 
their  original  context. 

Yet  their  power  to  enormous,  espectolly  In 
the  colleges  and  even  the  preparatory  schooto. 
A  large  proportion  of  funds  frr  cultural  pur- 
poses from  the  great  charitalile  foundations 
is  earmarked  for  their  use.  Poetry:  A  maga- 
zine of  verse  seems  to  l>e  falling  into  tha 
hands  of  the  new  esthetes.  In  their  April 
numl>er  the  editors  comment  on  what  a  hard 
time  poor  Ezra  Pound  must  have  had  from 
lack  of  appreciation  and  add  that  nothing 
to  more  understandable  than  that  he  should 
have  adopted  a  rather  cross  attitude  toward 
America.  Some  day  someone  is  going  to 
adopt  a  rather  cross  attitude  toward  tha 
editors  of  Poetry.  Maylw  America.  I  will 
ask  the  reader  to  consider  the  childtsh  friv- 
olotisness  of  such  comment  on  the  Bollingen 
award  at  a  time  when  the  doada  of  the  new 
fascism  and  the  new  esthatlelaBti  have  per- 
ceptibly met  in  that  award. 

Karl  Shapiro,  a  disaentlng  member  of  tba 
jury,  provides  an  Intereating  example  of  how 
an  honest  mlhd  may  t>e  confused  by  tbe 
t*^«MTOaa  of  esthetlcism.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Baltimore  Sxm.  Fetiruary  25.  1949.  he  said 
that  he  found  the  Pisan  Cantos  a  work  of 
an  extremely  li«gh  order.  Yet.  Mr.  Shapiro 
continues.  "Potind  has  l>een  a  confessed 
Fascist  and  a  violent  anti-Semite  for  many 
years.  •  •  •  The  values  I  perceive  In 
the  Cantos  are  the  subjective  values  •  •  • 
of  an  embittered  expatriate  who  turns  world 
destroyer."  Values?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
a  work  based  on  admittedly  evU  personal 
values  can  be  of  an  extremely  high  order? 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  letter  he  speaka 
wnolly  at  variance  with  the  group  whose  doc- 
trine he  had  previously  embraced: 

I  disagree  vehemently  with  the  principle 
embodied  In  the  library  press  release  that  to 
Judge  a  work  of  art  on  other  than  esthetic 
grounds  to  to  deny  the  objective  perception 
of  value  on  which  any  civilized  society  must 
rest.  Thto  to  not  a  statement  of  principle 
but  an  -Qpology;  in  no  case  to  it  a  fact  tbat 
can     stand     historical     or    logical    InqtUry. 
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•     I  thlak  It  can  b«  poinfd  out  th*t 
aa  lB«vp«««*Uon  at   Ut«r«ture   sUms 


of  wruan  eaUad  tiM 

tte  aatm,  ic 

!•  of  ffKH  atalraet  and 

to    t>M 

t.    To 

■p«U     0<     4tatMlHMB( 

crttlas  lMiv«  cMt  ov«r  poatrr 

Itterary  Iwuc*  of 


text 


"hypztoUe 

»d  BUoC 

I  of  ■taADC  tbcir 

vttli    oddoMBta    cbowD     frocn    otb«r 

wttbout  quoCaUon  in*rlu  or  czplAna- 

In    tb«   CBM   of   Thf*    WMt«iand    Uil* 

rti  ancuiaii  tiuit  «b«n 

iB  book  form  a  k1o»- 

A  Blad  waUng  Um  MlT«n- 

«f  ■iMwrlnfUj  tnm  oilMra  ftU  a  quick 

to  raoognlM 
to    his    groif    faUowB. 
and   tbua  tba  autbor'a  own   (aallnc  of  ***" 

•nobbcr^ 

the  zyrm  pact 

erttte.    Tbaa    tha   crtUc   ba- 


Tteo  liattna  a  pollta  rtvaln  In 
h^n^l*^  and  intarprclatkm.  weaving 
Ik  ^id  lortb  aa  ooa  naw  critic  corracta  ur 
MiMaa  tba  paaodoaeboiaralUp  ot  anothar 
ClM  inMllfOy  printad  pa«H  of  tbetr 
To  aMka  aura  tliat 
tram  tlUa  patltaUo 
Ituta  for  Btlatacracy.  tb«y  tban  fto- 
«aad  to  fabrtoita  a  laofttaga  baartac  UtUa 
Mtetlon  to  tba  MaCBttoMt  ana  tbay  vara 
bean  vttii  but  faUad  to  aaatar. 
Wltb  tba  laoorporatka  ot  paaMgaa  fraa 
I  la  tiMir  vorlUk  Blot  and  Pound 
aai  up  tba  vorabip  of  utny. 
quaitty.  originally  fron  tba  Oraafc 
a  falaabood  baaad  on 
Bt.  baa  eoaa  to  ba  tba  aablda 
or  dafaat  wtUkout 
poat  can  ba  acbaowlndged 

or  a  poat.     An  T-ftfp*^  of  what  w« 

aall  tba  Iranle  travaaty  la  found  in  ona 
af  PooBd'a  aarly  aftona  Tba  original  la 
tba  bMHUTul  Uttla  euefcoo  aong  from  tha 
kory.  wbleb 


bla    latar 
In    aueb    faUcJUaa.     ^or   asampla. 
la  Wabatarl  bauntad  dlrga  fraan  Tba 
Wblta    Davli.     wblcb    Cbarlaa    Lamb    onoa 
wttb   tba  dli«a   la  Sbakaapaara'a 
ipaat:  tba  oaa  of  tba  aartb.  aartby:  tba 
of  tba  watar.  watary     It  anda: 

baap  tba  wolf  far  tbaaca.  tbatl  foa 

Tv»    wltb    bla    naala    baH    dig    tham    up 


BkA  baproaaa  tba  eouplat  tbua: 

tba  dog  far  tbanea.  tbat'a  frlaod 

Or  wttb  bu  nalla  ball  dig  It  up  again  " 
Thim  aanloaMrraa  doubly  to  eomipt  bMb 

Ptorn  aueb  naipt  all^ly  atmpia  bagta- 
lli^b  ataai  tba  Indaaenbabto  ramtAaattoaa 
4  fba  aa«  poatry   and   tha   o«w  aAttilHi, 

qwrta- 
taattoa 


traU   for  tba 
onto  tba 
Ttey  bava. 
'^•arfactad 


vlaarda  and  tbaUr 
and  fourtb 
Ban  Kay 

a  a  mgbt 


In  tbia  aam«  artlcia.  T.  S.  Blot  tai  Bight  of 
Postartty.  Mr.  Badman  tux 

"To  bagla  wltb.  tbara  ia  tba 
Ing  polbUity  nbtth  I  ceattOm  a  probabll- 
ity  —that  our  dHaaa^aatB  wlU  not  like  ibla 
gaaafattaali  aaoaft  alMnafearlatle  poatry  at 
alL  Tbay  oMy  wtU  tblak  tbat  wa  bava  act 
too  bigb  a  vaiua  oa  aarbal  myatarlea.  proao- 
die  aocenUldtlaa.  aaMgottlaa.  and  amblva- 
lant  symbnll—;  tbat  tha  aatiaf action  ezpc- 
nanead  by  our  crltlca  in  tba  praaanca  ot 
many  contemporary  poema  haa  too  of  tan 
coma,  not  traa  tba  poetry  ttaalf,  but  from 
tha  critical  puMlar'a  aenaa  of  triumph  at  a 
rlddia  KiiTed.  Svcn  If  thla  doea  not  occur. 
tbara  la  a  chanoa  tbat  Mr.  Clot's  ezten-  ' 
■Iva  dependence  on  other  men 'a  worda  will 
prove  a  heavy  burden  for  hla  poema  to 
bear  for  vary  long— after  all  aourcea  bava 
been  dlaoovared  by  dallghtbd  dlaeoaarera— 
and  that  he  will  itMid  aoadHnaad  by  the 
rule  of  hla  own  statement:  The  good  poet 
wekta  hla  theft  Into  a  whole  of  feeling 
which  la  unique  and  utterly  different  from 
that  from  which  It  waa  torn;  tba  bad  poet 
throwa  it  Into  something  that  haa  no  cobc- 
sloo.'  •  •  •  Hla  I  Blot's  I  moat  aerloua 
and  mature  poems  may.  Indeed,  largely  dis- 
integrate into  quotations." 

Tbe  arron  produced  by  thla  aaoaalc  atyla 
among  aspiring  new  crltlca  are  fraqtieut  and 
supply  amuaement  for  tbe  well-read. 
Bisabetn  Drew.  In  her  T.  S.  Eliot,  the  Dealgn 
of  ma  Poatry.  domadly  aralyaaa  a  pwaaage 
about  a  bird,  a  klngflaher.  quite  Ignorant 
of  th  ?  f ..ct  tbat  tb  klngftabar  la  tba  balcycn. 
and  la  ao  uaed  In  Slot'a  symbol— with  a  wink 
at  the  knowing — to  avoid  tbe  phrase 
■naalcyaB  ealic.'*  Mlatakea  tike  that  give 
tbe  wbola  aboar  away  Three  years  ago  in 
an  article  tn  the  Sattirday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture )  Meaning  in  Modem  Poetry.  March  23. 
1946).  Uoyd  Prankenberi;  tnalated  at  length 
tbat  Blot.  In  a  reference  to  Jog-Jug.  waa 
thinking  of  a  chamber  pot.  whereas  In  fact 
tbe  maater  waa  dtraetly  qrioUng  (with  ironic 
Intent)  from  tu  KHaabetban  aoag  about  tba 
nlghtl^»le.  And  ao  It  goea  It  la  all  quite 
clearly  a  eaaa  of  tbe  blind  misleading  the 
Mind 

Lastly  I  note  a  decline  In  critical  honesty. 
Ooanpare  two  eaaUBBata.  one  of  them  written 
17  years  ago.  tba  otbar.  just  recently.  Both 
apply  to  one  of  Blot's  better-known  antl- 
aemttle 


It 


where 


"My  booM  la  a  decayed  bouaa, 

And  tbe  Jew  aquau  on  tbe  window  sUl.  tbe 

owner. 
Spaared  in  some  aataminet  of  Antwerp." 

Ia    IMI   Sutb    Bailey.   In 
Modarvi  ^letry.  paraphraaed  tl 
Oerontloa  frankly  and  eorraetly;   **Tbe  Jew 
la  iBtaraatlaaal,  tba  aeuai  of  Baiapi  and  tta 

m  ovna.  tbe 
la  tntema- 
and  oo- 
Mrartilly  tlsa  aly  euphe- 
aalam  wttb  wMaB  BdiMbeth  Drew  gfcaaea  over 
tba  obvtoua  bigotry  of  tbe  same  passage  la 
IM*:  "Aa  a  raeult  ot  aot  flgbtlag  for 
valuaa  ot   a   Uvtag   tnMMli 

ad  oaabraad  by  tba  OBlf 
latt. 

ra  M  Btat% 
What  I  have  baea  Madtaf  v^  to  la 
afcateb  of  tba  aaw  aatbsMiiai   ta  tbat  Ita 
atarUe  padaatry  baaed  oa  a  aaaae  of 
lu  faBara  to 

.  result  la  a  Muwteg  of  )udg> 
BMBt  bom  «a«beitc  and  Maral.  I  bava  aaM 
tbat  tn  tba  BMBafHi  Award  to  Muad  tba 
douda  of  an  InMlaetual  nao-faaelaai  and  tba 
new  aatbetletaai  bava  perceptibly  met  and  on 
a  banaaa  too  aaar  for  coaBfort.    I  do  not. 

iaaaottatf  aoavtotloea.    Boaaa  «r  tBam  atta- 
ply  ylaldad  to  eaaMradty.    Oaa  maasbar  ot 

vacaaDDS  vixa  aw.  taat  aaosaar  aa^piaa^aian 


had  not  provided  an  excuae  for  absence  from 
the  cooualttea's  deliberations,  such  as  they 
ware.  Othera  had  not  thoroughly  read  the 
Plaan  Cantoa.  and  no  one  cculd  understand 
them  except  In  spots  One  or  two  probably 
withdrew  Into  quietism,  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  times  when  qulrtlsts  must 
be  heaid  loodaet  of  all.  Ba!f  the  committee 
were  it*t**r*T*  of  Pound  and  Blot  and  sym- 
patbetlc  to  a  group  which  haa  a  genuine 
power  complex.  The  performance  of  iha 
Bolllngen  committee  la  disagreeably  reminis- 
cent of  what  happens  when  a  dictatorial  w.U 
moves  through  a  group  wherein  right  and 
wrong  are  no  longer  clearly  dlatlngulahable 
from  each  other.  History  sbowa  la  tbat  a 
clvUlaatlon  U  always  destroyed  on  the  rul> 
tural  level  before  tbe  politidana  and  military 
take  over. 

Meanwhile  Pound  la  settled  In  a  cocnforta- 
bla  room  enjoying  the  books  svipplled  him  by 
his  kind  friends.  He  Is  qalta  aaaa  enough 
to  study  Chinese.  Theae  ■laiuaiMtliigii.  com- 
parable to  an  expensive  room  in  a  private 
hoapital.  may  with  Jusi  indignation  be  coa- 
traated  to  the  crowded  warda  in  which  are 
herded  the  soldiers  who  lost  their  minds  de- 
fending America,  which  Pound  hated  and 
betrayed. 

Nothing  can  be  salvaged  from  tbe  disgrace 
ot  the  Bolllngen  award  of  1040.  Nothing  can 
be  atoned  for.  It  would  be  well  for  tbe 
Ubrary  of  Coogrcaa  to  withdraw  tbe  priae.  for 
no  decent  poet  In  tbe  eouatry  amuld  ac- 
cept it.  Tbe  future  may  proflt  If  tbe  award 
haa  rui^'  doam  tbe  curtala  oa  I 
Age  at  BUat  attb  all  Its  ootertaa  and 
groupa. 

An  aacoaipioailalnc  aaaault  on  tbu  new 
estbatlelaB  la  kaig  overdue.  The  award  to 
Poaad  aMda  It  laavltaMa.  In  a  sp*rttu:il 
language,  ethlca.  literature. 
aaalt  latt> 
a  guldad 

stirred  tbe  aiaurpboua  baaa  Into  eomethiug 
ching  form,  aomeihlng  shaped  ouc  of 
It  art  by  grouping  faadaia.  Wbcn  I 
began  tbe  laasarch  for  tbaaa  arttelea  I  waa 
quite  unaware  how  dcvloualy  tbe  tralla  woxild 

It  la  BO«  gaateel  autborttartaaliB  ar  tba  de- 
sire for  ordar  In  a  dUordered  world,  aa  polite 
arlUea  baaa  caBad  It.    It  la  tbe  mystical  and 

for  a  naw  autboritar- 


(Pttan  the  Saturday  fterlew  of  Literature  of 
July  1.  lMd| 


raoM  THX  iiaaaaiaw  or  coaicaxaa 
(Birrae'a  mots  — Bealtatng  tbat  no  dtscxis- 
of  tbe  IMd  Ubrary  of  Cocgraaa-Boain- 
gaa  Award  to  Bara  ^ound  for  tbe  Ptaaa 
Cantos  anotd  ba  eoaplete  wltboot  a  state- 
ment of  tba  poalttoa  of  tbe  Library  of  COn- 
graaa  la  tba  matter.  Saturday  Bavlrv  of  Liter- 
attire  a  grateful  to  Latbrr  ■.  Bvaaa.  Librar- 
ian of  OM^raaa.  for  tbe  foUoatac  latter  la 
reply  to  Bobcrt  HUlyer^  arttcMa  Tteaaona 
Pratt  and  Poetry's  New  Prlaatbuod 
or  Literature  June  II  Itl 
ty  ■aatear  of  Literature's  editorial 
aad  iBa  BatUacaa  Award  ijune 
11).  ta  acdar  to  glaa  tBa  point  of  v%rw 
of  tbe  Library  equal  paaodaaaea  attB  Satur- 
day Bavlew  of  UterattBW^  at 
award,   tbts   week   we   devote 

attb  a 
of  Batwday  Ba- 
vtaw  or  Utaaafa.) 

Sto:  I  aaa  wvtUag  yoa  In  regard  to  tbe 
artlale  by  Mr  Robert  BUIyar  and  tbe  cdt- 
taatol  by  yoaraatf  aad  Ifr.  Sadtb  la  tbe  J^rna 
11  nva*ar  af  the  Batatday  Bevtaw  of  Utcr> 


llyar  said  aarly  in  bis  artlrle  tbat  be 
was  unable  to  dlauwat  who  appaiata  tba 
KltowB  In  AnerleaB  Lattera.  Ifr.  ytmrr  W. 
Ctapp  ot  tba  Library  ot  Coagraaa  wrote  Mr. 
■lUyar  on  April  S;  "Itta  tbllowa  ara  ap- 
putatod  by  tbe  Ubrarlaa  of  Ooagtaaa* 
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Tba  ^UowB  Is  ainrw»rir^n  LettcTS  Ware  flraC 
■ppotatad  In  1944  by  aiy  predeccaeor,  Archi- 
bald f^'-f*'*'  to  pettorm  aaalgnmrnts  of 
tmportaaea  to  tbe  library  at  Ooacraaa.  and 
In  Ma  mdiiliia  and  la  tBa  opBifcin  of  tbe 
dlatlagalaBad  vorkera  ta  tbe  Brtd  ot  Aaserl- 
can  letters  who  eoold  daaote  «Ba  aaeaaaary 
t*—^  to  such  oneroua  taaka.  uatful  to  artiol- 
aiMilp  and  tbe  advanoonent  of  literature. 
They  accepted  the  tasks  of  adrlalng  tba 
Library  ooncemlag  tbe  strecgtbaatng  of  tta 
ooQecttonx  and  tbe  tacaaotton  at  bfbUo- 
grapBleal  and  ptftUcatkaa  projacta  In  Amer- 
ican literary  aiaterlal.  They  alao  advlaed  the 
Llbrarlaa  on  tbe  choice  ot  tbe  annoal  In- 
cumbent of  the  Chair  oC  Poetry  ta  Bngltah 
Attar  aaaoet  4  yaara  of  aoeeaaafal  cadaavor 
tiae  IMlowB,  In  addttkm  to  tlictr  otber  anrk. 
wbleb  BOW  Included  aaaJattog  bu  carrytnc 
forward  a  project  to  lai«a  atBaaa  of  eoa- 
taa4»orary  poaitry  read  by  tBa  poata  tBaat- 
aal'vee.  bit  upon  the  idea  (ta  Janaary  IMS) 
of  an  award  for  the  outstanding  pubUcatkm 
aaeb  year  in  American  poetry.  After  X  ap- 
proved the  ivopoaal  an  approacb  waa  aiade 
to  aaeota  tbe  ftc^da.  wttb  tike  soeeaaa  which 


iMpflrsflnni  la  Mr.  HlUyar'a  artltde 
tiMt  tBa  FrtiHTm^n  Fooadatlaa  bad  a  part 
In  the  award  to  Baa  nnaad,  or  In  aoaaa  aay 
Influenced  It.  ana  partlciilariy  annoying  to 
the  Library  of  Congreaa.  and  if  tn  yoxur  edi- 
torial coluBin  yoa  tabaaded  to  vouch  for  tbe 
Talldtty  of  gaOk  ritiltaattnni.  I  am  sure  you 
ware  not  acquabitad  atOt  tbe  facts. 

Bo  far  aa  my  own  kaoarledge  a^d  belief 
go,  neither  tbe  Boillagaa 
any  of  its  truateaa,  aOcaa,  c 
had  the  slightest  connection  wltb  the  choice 
of  the  Pisan  Cantoa  for  tbe  award.  When. 
at  the  request  of  myself  and  tbe  Library's 
fellows,  the  foundation  agreed  to  make  a 
grant  to  the  Library.  Its  purpoaa  waa  to  en- 
able tbat  agency  of  tba  Va 
to  grant  a  prlaa  tb  reeagattlaB  at  i 
achievement  in  American V^etry.  My  Idea  in 
requesting  the  grant,  and  the  aole  purpoaa 
of  the  foundatloa's  trustees  in  a{H?rovtng  it. 
was  to  fill  ran  Bg)i  aartous  endeavara  In  this 
.Bald  at  ftiharlrab  laMars. 

It  waa  tbe  fdandatlnn's  datette  under- 
standing from  tba  begtantnc  Oat  tbe  award 
would  be  solely  that  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
graas,  made  on  the  basis  of  tbe  cb<4ce  of  a 
panel  aiada  up  of  the  Library's  Fellows  in 
American  Letters.  It  should  alao  ba  empha- 
dMad  that  the  foundation  bad  no  coanection 
wltb  tbe  aalcctlan  of  tbaaa  talloaa  aor  any 
of  tbetr  actlvltlas.  They  ware  appolntad  by 
tbe  Librarian  of  Cmgraaa,  aad  tbair  ariaetlaa 
la  tbe  responalbUlty  ot  tbat  oOtoar  of  tbe  Vbd- 
eral  Government.  So  far  aa  concerns  T.  S. 
Blot,  ha  bad  not  aarvad  as  a  member  of  tbe 
panel  at  any  maeUng  when  tbe  gift  to  tbe 
LUaary  tram  the  foundatioa  waa  made,  fia 
aaa  appotatcd  tiy  me  oa  my  own  reaponsl- 
bUlty.  without  any  constiltatlon  with,  or  tba 
knowledge  of.  tbe  foundation.  In  abort, 
from  the  bagBBBBug  every  step  waa  taken  to 
Insure  that  tbe  jptte.  when  awarded,  would 
in  fact  be  tbat  of  tbe  Library  of  Congreaa. 

aay  aay  by  tBa  JuuadbtMB*    WBlia  tba  prtaa 
tBa  aaaaa  of  tba  towadatton.  tbM  waa  a 
tba    Library    of    Cbagraaa 

alabed   to   extend   In   appraelatlaa   at  tbe 
dtmor's  generoBlty. 

It  ta  extremely  unfortunate  from  tbe  view- 
point of  future  aid  to  tbe  cultural  actlvltlea 
ot  tba  Library  of  Congraaa  tbat  a  putuic 
wadk  aa  BoBBifaa  yBUiatatlnn. 
oaty  to  ptumoto  tta  aalBaa  of  tba 
by  a  generous  gift,  should  ba  M^ 
Jaeted.  beeaoae  of  the  Ubrarys  appHaalkai 
of  tbat  gift,  to  the  unfavorable  reflectlona 
to  Mr.  Hillyer's  article,  which  are 
aoacbed  for  in  your  publication's 
the  article.  Fur- 
^gm  aaderstand  that  this  la 
blglily  ambartaMlBC  to  me  and  to  the  Li- 
brary. 


Tbat  Mr.  Paul  Mellon  baa  tbrou^  aaew 
ithtfTTTl*— '1  and  perverted  motlvatlaB  tried  to 
tba  dectaton  of  tbe  lUloaa.  la  an 
wtaldt  I  bdlaTa  baa  no  tounda- 
tton  whatever.  I  doubt  aatkaaitj  IBat  Mc, 
IBtllon  knows  peraoaaQy  a  aBi«|a  aaaabar  of 
tba  grai9  of  Mhaai.  AU  tba  pnBBc  caa 
aee  liow  gaiwiiwlj  ba  baa  gtiaa  to  aortby, 
catiaes.  wltboot  gotec  beyond  tbe  praaa  head- 
llnea  of  the  paat  aaek.  Why  cannot  tba 
traducing  of  petaona  of  bl^  pwraonal 
aetar  and  integrity  be  raaerved  for 
of  Govcrmncnt.  who  maat  by  virtue  of  tbe 
aaturc  of  tbe  democratic  procaea  put  up  with 
tt  anyhow? 

Tbe  attack  on  tba  legality  and  tbe  prt>- 
prlety  erf  appointlBg  peraona  to  the  staff  of 
tbe  Library  of  CongBaaa  for  tbe  purpoeea 
by  the  Fdloaa  tn  Aaiartoaa  Lattaxa 
the  dear  ataltiCon  airtbflaations 
under  which  tbe  LUirary  of  Coograaa  oper- 
atea  tT7.  S.  Code,  title  11).  and  cunatltutea 
a  challenge  to  a  broad  program  at  tbe  Li- 
brary for  pnunotlng  tbe  arts  tn  America. 
Under  the  auaplcea  ot  tbe  Cooltdga  Founda- 
tion the  Library  baa  for  dacadea  conunla- 
sioned  the  writing  ot  mode,  baa  awarded 

iiiiiMflanidilp.  aad  Baa  proTtdad  iMMMta  of 
hlgb  quality. 

Surely,  it  ta  no  aerviee  to  Aakerlcan  cul- 
ture to  make  an  iU-founded  attack  upon  tbe 
effort  made  by  thla  great  institution  to  en- 
rich the  life  at  the  people  by  such  means. 
With  tbe  sprctfk;  ^proval  of  Cangraas  alao, 
the  Library  pa^araa  a  puhlicatlon  knoam 
aa  ttie  United  Stataa  Qoartariy  Book  List. 
Tbls  book  list  baa  aa  its  purpoae  the  review 
aadcr  the  edltcsrsbip  of  a  regular  Govern- 
ment employed  of  ejected  books  wlilcb  make 
a  contrlbxitlon  to  knowledge.  The  operation 
Involvea  the  ti<|**i"g  by  Govamment  em- 
ployees of  evalaatlana  of  books  made  by  the 
Individual  scholariy  reviewers  wlio  contrlb- 
ato  tb^  servicea  for  tbia  purpoae.  Tbe  edi- 
tor haa  authority  to  raaxtte  iwtiaws  and  to 
change  the  evaluatkna  auada  of  the  books 
reviewed.  The  signatures  of  tbe  reviewers 
do  not  appear. 

The  Congreaa  baa  alao  during  the  past 
decade  or  more  axiUicfiaed  a  large  sppiopil- 
atlon  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  currently 
In  the  amount  of  approatmately  gl.OOO.OOO. 
for  the  provision  of  books  tor  the  adult  blind 
readers  of  the  United  States.  The  selection 
of  books  to  be  put  in  this  program  is  en- 
trusted entirely  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  his  staff.  The  operation  involves  the 
choice  of  a  few  books  from  the  multltiide 
tram  wblcb  tbe  cboaoe  Is  made  for  tbe  In- 
atructiiHial  and  reczaational  readtng  of  bUnd 
pacaoaa.  Tbe  responsibility  is  a  heavy  one 
and  tt  amounts.  In  effect,  to  calling  sobm 
books  bad  and  otber  books  good. 

I  should  like  to  obaaiva  tbat  ttie  questloa 
ot  propriety  in  a  project  of  tbe  type  X  baaa 
lieaa  diaciwaing  la  tnttmataly  lalatad  to  tbe 
GovaraaMatal  arranvHaaata  tat  aaafeBic  tba 
aeboiar^  or  artistic  dactdoaa  tataataad.  It 
would  obvlcmaly  be  bnpropar  aad  aa  aBaaa  of 
autborlty  for  tiartatnna  to  ba  OMfda  aa  to  abat 
la  truthful  or  vrtiat  ta  beaatlfal  or  wbat  ta 
good  as  the  artutrary  acts  of  an  individual 
not  aapedally  quaBAed  to  make  them.  By 
tbB  X  mean,  for  taatance.  tliat  I  aa  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  Lltarary  at  Congress  would  be  acting 
arbitrarily  were  I  to  pass  Judgment  on  what 
Is  good  mufiic.  assumtnc  tbat  X  am  not  an 
expert  in  the  field,  or  selecttng  Ixmfcs  for  the 
Quarterly  Book  List  in  fields  where  I  do  not 
have  etpert  capacity  or  In  picking  a  book  of 
poetry  for  an  award  when  I  am  not  a  quall- 
Bad  critic  of  poetry.  The  only  way  to  Innira 
tbat  choicea  of  tbia  kind  are  legltliiiada  aad 
acceptable  when  made  by  a  Govenunent  In- 
stitution Is  to  conduct  affairs  in  such  a  way 
that  i>ersons  who  make  the  esthetic  or  the 
scholarly  judgments  are  persons  chosen  for 
their  competence  in  such  work  snd  divorced 
from  general  responslbtlltlae  for  the  mamfa- 
ment  ot  the  bistltuUaa  ttoalf.    This  ptBMi|ila 


X  have  striven  to  obearve.  and  X  baaa.  1 1 
observed  it  in  the 
Tbe  FeitoWB  to  AaMilcaa  laMan  are  tn  an 
I  baUeva.  paaaaaa  ef  anafcMaaat  and  a 
tty  for  prfanottag ) 
la  good  to 
toca.    Ho 
taraaXl 

them  of  ttetng  polttlcaUy  BKitivsted  mamtwri 
of  a  cUqua  or  a  acbool  or  a  particular  aatbetlc 
group,  or  of  batac  uadar  the  doaaiaattaa  of 
any  tadMdoal.  Boa  tbat 
been  amda  I  ataaO.  of  • 

aiiaatlon  aritb  a  aiea  to  tba  poaalbtlBy  U  B 
prove  daalrabia  of 

of  the  group.  Tbe 
wbkB  bas  'Jeen  made  is  very 
damaging  to  the  fellows  and  to  tbe  Library 
of  Oaagyaaa.  alnoe  tt  amminta  to  a  diarga  tbat 
tba  ttfloaa  baaa  aot  acted,  aa  tbey 
charged  to  act.  aa  pnbUe  aartaata.  Ink  i 
that  they  have  aboaed  ttia  atttbortty 
trusted  to  them  for  evil  ends.  X  think  evi- 
dence should  be  prodoeed.  rather  than  pure 
suppoaltVan.  to  sustain  tucb  an  Instouatlon. 
Ton  and  Mr.  Hlllyer  are  under  a  public  duty 
to  produce  the  evidence. 

I  personally  regard  the  cbolce  of  tlie 
Plaan  Caatoe  for  tbe  Bollingan  prlaa  as  an 
untortuaate  tbakeo.  I  do  not  t*A  caDad 
upon  to  go  Into  an  of  my  reaaona  tor  taellng 
thla.  I  ttilnk  it  la  snOelent  to  say  tbat  from 
my  poetically  Ignorant  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Poimd's  book  Is  hardly  poetry  at  alL  X  be- 
lieve now.  aa  I  beUared  at  tba  ttiaa  of  aa- 
nounctn/;  tbe  award,  tbat  X 
Ing  m  an  improper  toCaaBwaaea  wtOk 
acBoiataBlp  if  I  were  to  subatltuto  my  owa 
dect^on  in  this  matter  for  tbe  dedaion  of  tbe 
fellowa.  I  think  that  for  me  to  Intertera 
with  the  work  of  scholars  would  be  far  worse 
than  to  award  tbe  jiriie  for  a  book  which  did 
n<X  Jeaerva  It.  After  all.  a  cure  la  svallable 
in  sebolarly  toaa  tor  scholarly  orors.  but  X 
know  of  no  core  fbr  tba  bureaucratic  error  of 
overriding  acttolariy  JadgaaaBk  to  caaaa  of  tbia 
kind.  I  feel  that  I  anarid  ^ve  Iwen  atrtfctng 
a  blow  against  the  cause  of  liberty  by  ovar- 
rtdtBf^  adwiarty  Jxxlgment.  and  I  do  not  feel 
tba*  tiM  Mow  for  tmrigbteoxxsneas  which  the 
award  may  itpiaaant  is  nearly  as  grave. 

Tou  and  Mr.  Rlllirer  tiave  treated  Mr. 
Pound  as  tboi^h  he  had  been  proved  guilty 
of  treason.  To  me  this  is  not  the  case.  To 
me  also  it  Is  Irrelevant  to  tbe  making  of  the 
award,  since  we  did  not  say  to  tlie  condi- 
tions of  the  award  that  a  person  bad  to  be 
one  who  had  not  been  convicted  by  courts 
or  found  guilty  by  the  put>Uc  of  some  crime 
or  ottter.  I  should  also  like  to  otMore  tbat 
Mr.  Found  is  a  dtlaen.  no  matter  whether  tt 
may  be  dealraltle  in  the  judgment  of  tbe 
Saturday  Review  of  Llteratiue  tbat  be  should 
coattotaa  to  be  such.  Ttie  matiar  of  dtlaen- 
abtp  la  one  of  law  and  noc  oaa  of  poUtiea  or 
poatry. 

lite  ^dloaa  la  ftniailraii  lattara  do  not 
have  to  IM  citlaana.  TBetafOra.  tba  crltldaB 
of  Utr.  Blot's  munbetabip  of  tba  group  on  thla 
grotmd  la  Iztalevant.  Persona  ure  cboaen  for 
outstanding  acT"""pl"'^'"*"-  to  the  field  ot 
ABMriean  lettoa,  either  as  creative  writ«s  or 
aa  aebolars  to  tbe  field.  Mr.  Blot  meeta  tbia 
te^  and  I  tiave  no  totention  of  aaWnp  him 
to  reaign.  Indeed.  I  should  be  aery  aorry  if 
such  a  distinguished  writer  were  to  ceaae  to 
be  a  member  of  the  group. 

Aa  to  whether  a  person  who  is  Insane  can 
write  dl8tti«aWMd  paatry,  that  is  aomethlng 
I  would  pMfar  to  Mave  to  the  litorati  to 
wrangle  over,  rather  than  try  to  make  a 
decision  myself. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  one  potot  of  view 
which  you  and  Mr.  Hlllyer  seem  to  share,  and 
tbat  la  that  poetic  quality  must  somehow 
pass  a  politloal  taat.  In  my  many  years  of 
study  and  teacbtng  to  tha  field  of  political 
science  I  came  to  regard  a  political  test  lor  art 
and  poetry  as  a  sign  of  dictatorial,  illiberal, 
imdemocrstic   approach   to   matters  of   the 
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at  Um 
tlM  Uttnrf 
to   an    awttrd 
•■•  m  mmeh  uk  tnwilt  to  gooA  ta*t« 
••  It  «■•  to  Um  baale  vaiiM*  o(  •  dcmocrmUc 


CM.  Oftalniy.  w«  do 
for  poetry  •' 
pan  ft  poiltlcftl  t«t.  to  um  Mr.  Kvmm'  phraae. 
Vm  vMI*  OB*  ■■*  <|T— ■  politics  fraa  art. 
It  li  fSH*  aaactar  bmMv  to  um  ttoa  vord 

Bot  baa«v«.  tn  ifeort.  tkat  art  hM  notbliw  to 

«D  with  TahMB.  Va  do  not  baUrva  that  what 
•  puat  raya  la  fMCcaaartty  of  laaaar  taaportauoa 
tha  war  ha  mym  it.    Wa  do  BoC  batlaira 

•ua  ha  a  footf  ps^t.    Wi  do  not  haLava 
poacry  can 
aat  at  h 

Wa  do  ooe  haliaw  that  tha  h%haat 
or  art  li  to  deny  aad  eomipt  tha 
valQM  wMali  ■a>t  art  poaathla. 

Of 

vtth   ttoa 


aaa)amf  of 

fc 

wtth 
ttet  tha  Ptian  Can- 
toz  ara  so  dtaardwvd  ss  to  make  the  award 
ssem  Itka  a  hoas.  We  also  beticrc  that  tha 
award  imiiM  to  make  fools  oat  d  tha  Ameri- 
can paopia  who  krf«  poairy.  and  oot  ot  ibm 
Ltttary  of  OmcraM.  wMch^vraicd  to  be 

tba  poalttaB  at  hmtta^  to  illign  with  an 
award  nada  tai  tts  name. 

Mr  Mtmam  tmy  that  ha  personally  regards 
Cha  choloa  of  the  Plaaoa  Cantoa  m  unfor- 
aad  offers  hts  own  new  that  It  was 
at  all  Ha  beltevea.  bowerer. 
tt  WM  hardly  h>a 
at  OonfrcM  to  tfl^peaa  hi 
of  tba  Ilhrary  at 

dM  not  wofg- 
that  Mr.  Ivana  dxnild  hava  snhatltuted 
t  for  that  of  the  fellows. 
tha  faUowa  made  their  selection,  the 
fat  waa  tn  Um  Ira.  We  hialst.  howavar.  that 
the  BMBa  of  the  Library  of  OongraM 
to  the  asiard  tt  aoidd  not  arold 
If  tha  asratd  waa  to  have 
been  an  Independent  one.  baTlng  until Mg  to 
do  with  a  Oovemoaent  accncy.  than  eare 
fhouJd  have  been  taken  to  disaodata  the 
a«anc7  both  fvoaa  tha  cotMWtaa  making  the 
sward  and  tram  tlM  award  Haalf  But  the 
ITnttad  Stataa  Library  at  Congress  cannot 
spon^-w  soeh  an  awnrd  m  an  Integral  part 
at  lu  actlTttlea  and  thSB  dtamptly  disclaim 
rasponslbimy  st  the  flrat  alfB  at  a  Oght. 
Mr  Ivans  Is  s  gifted  and  valuable  sdmln- 
at  vkat  la  psrhapa  the  greataat  Il- 
ia tba  world.  W»  la  ontvermlly  Uked 
by  his  iiinBlaMi  It  Is  no  dtaparavrawat  of 
Mr  Svans  to  aoggast  that  ha  nwy  not  bare 
been  avara  at  tha  Uma  that  the  retlows 
ware  landtog  tha  Library  on  top  of  s  powder 
kac-  Ocwipltwtad  problams  at  modem  art 
aad  tta  attondant  iillliiMi  were  involTcd. 
apart  froai  ^swad^  tNaaoaable  actlTltles. 
hla  Ifuantty.  the  '■*——*—  of  the  jury,  or 
the  award  Itself,  or  hay  at  tha  other  issues 
that  hasa  tiaan  brought  up  tn  retsllstlon. 
Tbay  eoocam.  m  Mr  Krana  has  latd.  art  and 
polities,  and  beyond  that  tba  control  of 
poetry  and  the  other  arts  t>y  small,  gnnxpa 
at   the  etn«   who  now   have   the   power   to 

to  dMifiDMDd  oar  in- 
to ftvw  tkb  ■bUob'b  hlgbtot 
enltural  lasidi 

One  of  tha  aaoMBflto  ta  Mr.  Brans'  letter 
rMdi:  "^  Is  of  no  Muka  to  American  cul- 
ture to  aiaka  an  tn-fooDdad  attack  upon 
tha  edort  BMda  by  this  graat  tnaUtotlon 
(tha  Library  at  Oaop«M|  to  aartab  tha  Ufa 
at  tha  pacpla."  Otv  aaa«w  li  that  vfeaa  a 
of  tba  UknKf  aal  only  doaa  not 
tba  Mb  of  tba  fHyli.  bat  aetaany 
euHural  valaaa.  wa  hava  tha  right 

or 

R    S. 

W.  C. 


la  p<«try:  but 


.  /m  If.  f  Mf 

Ml.  HAYB  vt  Otka.    Mr. 

letter  lb.  I  thlnJc. 


tbb 

«C 


tbe  stttntloii  of  every  farmer  tn  the 
UidMI  States.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
person  would  disagree  with  the 
fact  that  {arm  income  must  be 
tf  tbe  economic  condition  ot 
ttaib  country  is  to  ranain  on  a  aoand 
basis.  If  thlc  Confrreas  falls  to  write  a 
farm  program  which  will  protect  the 
farmer's  income.  I  b^lirve  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  should  have  a  chance  to  take 
a  backward  look  and  aee  who  waa  at 
fault.  With  that  thought  in  mind.  I  am 
P**^'**!^  this  matter  in  the  Rccoaa  ao  that 
It  will  be  permanently  kept  for  future 
reference.  The  foflowlng  letter  Is  self- 
explanatory  : 

There  are  171  Bepubllcaa 
and  tX  ever  there  waa 
kbers  should  all   be 
IK  la  asat  week  whaa  tha 
of   H.    B.   »«•. 
tha  Paca-Brannan  farm  bill. 

Opoa  tha  coBpiatkiti  of  tha  6  boors  at 
ganaral  dabaU.  a  substitute  bill  will  be 
oMwid  aad  tatod  apon  within  a  abort  time. 
bBeaiteiily.  >t  la  of  paramount  liupiM  twiaa 
that  every  laaiahar  ba  asnrtsntty  on  tha 
door  Tuaaday  and  Wb^MSday.  July  It  and 


Obab  CouxMua: 
of  tha 
a  tlaM  whaa 


Every  Repubilaaa  Maahar  who  la  un  hJa 
fact  and  breatMsf:  ar  dtows  any  signs  at 
life  and  la  frw  trasa  doetor'a  ordara 
acMuatod  for  oa  tba 
dates,  aad  ba  randy  to  sot*  oa  thla  Important 
and  far-raaching  tagMattse  propoaal. 

We  must  defeat  the  Brannan  farm  bin.     It 
can  be  done  tf  sll  RepWMtaana  are  on  the  Job. 
Tour  vote  Is  needed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

La  C.  AasHDa. 
KepmbtieuH  Whip 


Wathinftoa  Stale  Frateraal  Csbgress  A^ 
proves  AdoptioB  o(  Retaiatiod  oa  World 
Fc<ieratiaa 


EXTENSION  OP 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

ow  WASBmcToa 

IN  TU  ■PC—  or  ■  IflWI  T'TTYTfl 

TMsidy.  Jul9  19.  1S49 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washlnfton.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  tbe  Ricou.  I  Include  the  foJ- 
lowing  tetter: 

ersTs 

/Bfy  IS,  1M9. 

Oftoa  mmUdtnf. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
t:   Tba  foUowing  raaatutfcm   waa 
by  tha  Wsbiilmiiiii  Pra- 
taraal  Coograaa  in  convention  asMmbled  st 
Juna  J6.  IMt: 

on  Juna  7.  1M9.  9a  Msmbars  at 
Iba  Bouaa  of  ■apraaantatltaa  of  Um  Daitad 

Introduoad  a  resoiuthiB  oatltlad 
*A  laaalatlaa  to  aaek  deveiopoMat  at  the 
Palled  ■atloa*  lato  a  world  fedaratlaa* 
Um  tan  ot  which  laaoluuoo  raada  aa  fol- 
lawa:  It  la  tha  saaaa  mt  tba  Onasfs  tbat  tt 
should  bo  a 

'0(1 

to 
lato  a  world  fadarattea 
open  to  all  nations  with  defined  and  limited 
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adequate  to  preaerre  peace  snd  pre- 
throufh     ttue    enactment. 
and   enforcexnent    of    «'.^rld 
law*:  aad 

"Wbsreaa  tha  aMmhers  of  tbe  Washington 
diate  Fraternal  Congress,  toother  with  all 
other  people  living  in  the  United  Staxes  or 
Indfrd  anyvhera  ha  the  world,  are  TitaCy 
In  tbs  prevention  of  wax  snd  the 
id  taaation  snd  enslsTecnent  that 
war  wlB  hriag  abott:  Warn,  tbsroCore.  be  it 

"RetdotA,  That  tbe  Waahhigton  State  fra- 
ternal Oongtaaa,  isprescntlng  some  100.000 
fiaHinallrti  ta  tba  State.  In  convention 
MSasdMsd  at  Thooaia.  Wssh^  this  25th  day 
of  Josa  1M0.  eoaunend  the  Corigressmen 
who  baas  tatfodoead  the  roregolng  reso'.u- 
tl<m  aad  sadorM  tts  purposes  and  aims:  and 
be  tt  fartber 

'Jteaoiocd.  Thst  the  secretary  o',  the  Wash- 
tngton  State  Vratemai  Congress  be  directed 
to  traaaailt  a  ecpy  of  thla  resolution  to  ail 
Congraaasasa  and  Senators  representing  the 
State  oC  WaabnCtOB  tn  the  Cor.gr«sa  cS.  the 
United  States. 

"Th«  CoatMTmx  ow  Ri&oLcnoaa, 
"Caaaou.  O  K-utscHWTT,  ChairmmM, 
'Janm  ir.  Bmica, 
IVoaa  E.  DaxFoan." 
I  certify  that  tbla  resolution  was  pasMd 
by  the  coogtass  Jtiaa  25,  i»49 

C.  D  Roeixsoje, 
Secreta'-'j  EfitritiU. 


NstMBsl  Service  Life  lataraBce 
Apprt»priatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDITH  N0UR5E  ROGERS 

OF  massjichussi  is 
IN  THE  HOr^  OF  REPRESESTATIVES 

rdesridf.  July  19.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoaB.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

GcxiXAL  or 

THI    CnITO    5TAT13 

itngton.  July  It.  Ii49. 
Hon.  ■hm*  Roaasi  Rocxas. 

Houie  0/  Reprejentiitivts. 
Mt  Obsb  Mas.  Rocaas  I  beUcve  you  may 
dad  of  tatarest  the  attached  copy  of  a  special 
rapart  ta  tbs  Congress  by  the  Cocaptroller 
OHasraL.  dstad  Julj  15.  194S.  on  the  subject 
of  ewtaia  awttar-  oadarlylng  an  approprU- 
tlOD  raosatty  yimiussil  in  conr^ecuon  wtth 
tha  national  aenrloe  life  Insurance  appro- 
prtatlan. 

fltacerely  yooraL 

Faaax  I^  Tares. 
Acting  CoatyfrsOer  G*nermi  of 

the  Vmtte*  StaU$. 

OOKfTBOLlaB   GOtlSAL   OT 

THB   UWTTTB    ?T»TtS, 


Tbmi 


cal 


iiirsnttj  has  br«c  sutunu'.ed  to  tha 
a  eaaamunication  trsnsmittxug  re- 
ot  appropriation  tat  the  fia- 
lte8  lavQlvlng  a  net  increase  of 
n  tat  the  Veterans  Administra- 
la  tba  fbrm  of  amendments  to  the 
(S.  Doc.  No.  T8  May  20.  IMS.) 
_  t  of  this  reT;*ed  estimate  coo- 
of  an  appropriation  uicrease  of  #413.- 
for  th*  DStloaal  aervlca  UX*  tn- 
■luatfrMtbai  wbleh  was  czplalacd 

xcv— App — an 


In  a  letter  at  tha  Dtrcctor  of  the  Boreaa 
of  the  Budget,  dated  May  IS.  IMS.  aa  foUowa: 

"The    Veterar^s'    Artnnintortratloa    baa  BSW 

mortaiit?  oast  tiaeaaMa  to  tha  extra  has- 
ard  of  mUitary  or  naval  asivlits  wbwa  lUb 
ccntingencies  are  involved.  m$  aothoriaBl  by 
tba  SaliODal  Servlea  Life  Insiamnce  Act.  as 

amended.     Tbe 

to  be  transferred  ftasa  tba 

servies  Ws  tasiwanrs  tnad  foad 
nectloa  U  •Mt4^MH>  sad  tba 

cover  Interest  which  woidd  bi 
by  tlM  f  aad  U  it  had  t 

The  Ooasrsas  siniiarstf  a 
involvbig  IMXUnojOO   (aat 

of  bMwast.  basaasr)  ta  tha  First  De- 
IIHSHBlslhta  Act  of  1S«7.  61  Stat. 
02.  Accordingly,  a  total  or tnajSMtd Mta- 
volved  In  the  matter  belag  iBiiatfH  to  ye«r 
attention  by  thla  repGrt.  Tbla  ana  Is  ana- 
lysed aa  failaws: 

A.  Tba  asBBVats  ssttwatBd  by  the  Veterans' 
AdaitalstntioB  ss  bctaf  arsdtJ  to  re- 
imburse the  NBU  foad  for  cxtts  (tbat 
la  .war)  hasard  death  dahns  where  set- 
tlement options  selected  result  tn  a 
need  for  a  prtasilpl  sttm  that  on  the 


000.  TOO 


aad  fssaala  Uvea.' 
aa  of  tha  Hmsrlrsn 
Ms  sf  Mortsttty  (wttb  tatoai 
ta  an 
The  a 


stS 


st  s 


ta- 

(OMM  M.  payments 
bene- 
ite  assd 
sanaity  tshtas  lor  asslc  aad 
Md  on  eunsBt  saatailty  es- 


tabis  of  rtactsltty 


«a  assd  ta  csleu- 
tavolvlDg  life  oon- 
The  abet  of  soch  ass  of  tba 
oe  TftUs  la  to  salact  a 
lats  far  ms  bassd  sa  a  tsMs 


ta  paytaf 

chMiva  of  tetcrast)  greater  than  Um  face  <  of 
tha  poUdaa  betng  aettlcd.  The  aaaoant  of 
soeh  ezeaas  above  the  face  of  tba  nataisd 

itoyi 
fy  BseosBS  rssSf  aasarsHMa  sa  ^as  sssw  < 


rata  shown  tn  tha  afpdssad  ftattsnal  Servtee 
Ufa  Inswanea  Wiuiditirf  Mortality  Tsbla 
which  aiiTTias  a  much  iowcr  Esortallty  rata 
la  sssaawd  tn  ths  10r7  Standard 
A  briar  esaaartssB  Is  I 


JKsle  of  wiartmUtt  per  Choaasad 

fiKs 

K8U  Beaidn 

nwofe 

m4*4 

aryMdrtsbty 

Tabk 

Itaaite 

As> 

Tibh 

Msb 

_ 

Mab 

»— 

^ 

aw 
a«6 

XT 
ILM 

n.7t 

XT5 

7.71 

LW 

X» 

<4d 

aw 

xm 

AM 
CM 
X9 

LW 

IS 

xm 

as 

xm 

JS 

AM 

AM 

T»)     


TDtsL 


713,590  OCO 


la  trktt  tammarj.  s  per- 
defSet  In  tha  law  reUttag 
ta  caMS  wbws  tbs  bSBSftdszlss  select  a  Ilfa 
tasoBM  sntlraiint  rssotts  ta  the  payment 
of  abctit  15  percott  Bsrs  tbsa  tba  ract 
amounts  of  their  poUdss  Tbto  b  because 
the  Uw  caDa  (or  tba  aae  of  aa  ootmoded 
ntortallty  table  which  docs  not  reflect  aetoal 
eSRSat  experience.  While  the  amount  of 
each  'T*Tr*^t*y  payssast  b  Aguisd  troai  the 
table,  tbs  !■— iwiaim  hMHSiltj  eC  tbs  bsaa- 
fici&ries  issatts  ta  waaj  Mors  payaMrts.  ta 
the  1 1 1 1  sgs  caas.  tbsa  tbs  tsUs  wss  hsssd 
s^sa.  la  prscttae.  tbsufrsa.  tta  IWKsmbM' 
jUtaBlBbtxatbm  arast  sst  sslds  sad  pnt  out 
st  tatarsM  ta  aach  csst  ahoot  91491  Cor  each 
•IjOOO  or  tasoraaee  boocbt.  paid  for.  and 
■Mtnrcd.  The  setosl  sSse*  la  to  dlacttail- 
nate  tn  tavor  of  essas  wbsrs  tbe  baneftflsfy 
aelects  a  life  tocossa  tnatssd  of  a  lamp  sobs 
payment,  to  radnce  the  dividend  otherwise 
das  other  poUey  haldsB  and  <ln  the  essee 
er  dtatbs  dtw  to  war  bssanl)  to  dMarst  the 
spproprlattoa  sseasstvsly. 

The  attoattaa  wbldt  baa  resulted  In  the 
current  reqxHst  for  tSMJIlOUMS  sad  tba  cfr- 
her  request  for  f900;000.«e0  for  tbs  WBU.  ^- 
propriaticm  waa  crested  by  a  defect  ta  aactlon 
fioa  tel  of  the  NSLI  Act,  which  provided  for 
use  of  the  same  mortality  table  fcr  calcu- 
lating premiums  snd  azmultlea.  and  did  not 
pres^-r;Sp  a  nicdem  and  more  accurate  an- 
naitanta'  tahta  for  calcuMtlng  annntttes  for 


tbe 
ity,  the  eoM  to 
graatar  than  tt 
standard  axmritarta 
Also,  tt  la  esumated 
tinder  the  IISLI  beneficiary  lalslWy  table 
receive  an  additional  axnoasit  aq«nl  to  an 
average  of  I5J  percent  above  the  face 
amoont  of  the  poUelaa  la  other  words,  on  a 
poUcy  (rf  OljOee  ths  veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
tton  p^s  oat  at  ttM  fMMI  a  jita^psl  sum 
of  SLIM,  pbs 

bears  the  coat  of 
Case.  007  (b)  of  tbs 
act)  by  trasafera  from  the  NSLI  spproprla- 
tjn^  So  tba  IMU  faad,  tt  now  appears  thst 
tLIa  extra  15.S  ptnewt  above  the  face  amount 
at  saeb  poUeMs  Is  Ifkewlae  to  be  borne  by 

because    of    the    obsolete 


>  In  the  caaa  of  annutnes  tt  ta  necessary  ta 
distinguish  between  male  and  female  Uwm 
bscaoaa  tha  mortality  rates  among 
are  much  lower  than  among 
cause  a  mTiTh  Biore  subasaatlal 
anntiitlM  tasaad  are  oa  MoMda  ISsss  tbsa  M 


Itty  of  male  and  female  an- 

nottaats  esa  be  represented  with  suacient 
aecuracy  by  taking  for  temaies  tne  male  mor- 
tality rate  for  an  age  4  or  5  years  younger. 
'  Hereinafter,  wben  reference  is  made  to 
the  face  ot  the  polio v,  it  Is  tj  be  Interpreted 
as  meanuig  the  face  of  the  policy,  ies*  the 
iiiaTTr  The  reserve  on  theae  policies  la 
nominal  in  amount  as  most  at  tiMSS  are  5- 
yaar-term  poiiciea. 
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■MTUUty  ttMm  authorlaad  far  um  undar 
{•)  ot  Um  act  tar  MtUMnanU 
This  tttmMkam  dara^opa 
raeogniUoo  is  given  to  •  sMd  for 
trmos(«rrtn«  mars  mtrntj  lato  tb*  WBU  fund 
than  ttw  fac«  of  tlM  poUelsa  tnvolvsd.  to 
•wjM  hATtnt  tlM  fund  lM«r  •  portion  of  tha 

btuty  for  tha  aonttdtf  tmamm  to  tlM 
Tha  nwmtMy  tofSOBM  rata  to 

la  baaad  on  ona  mortality  aa- 
•nmptlon  (AsMrtean  cxparlenea  tAhla  with- 
out adJuataMBt  {or  currant  axpartanca  and 
wutooM  ailJilMWil   tar  aate  aad  fa 


^ 


tor  m  ■acta 
la  aaaaHMd  la  tha  Amartean  «s- 
parlanca  tabia  of  mortality. 

In  anmmary.  ooa  tabIa  (American  ezperl- 
tahla  of  mortality  I  aetf  tba  monthly 
to  ba  paid  to  tha  baoeftclary  but  an- 
(tto  rmi  T  baoaflctary  mortality 
t)  artlmaHa  tha  number  of  year*  tha 
win  ba  paid  such  rata,  thereby 
on  astr»-haaard  caaaa  tha  11a- 
of  tiM  appropriation  to  tha  fund, 
■ueh  liability.  In  all  Inatancaa.  axcecdt  tha 
faea  amwint  of  the  policy. 

It  tranaferrcd  from  the  NSLI 
to  tba  1C8LI  fund  froa  Oeto- 
i.  IMO.  to  October  I.  1948.  to  coivar  tha 
aaownt  of  Matured  policies,  on  death 
by  Veterans'  Admlnl*- 
tratlon  to  be  due  to  tha  eitra  haaard  of 
military  and  naval  semce  U  $3J78.S7S.901. 
It  la  estimated  by  the  Veterans'  Admmutra- 
tton  that  the  addlttonal  amount  required 
to  iwlBburse  tha  fvad  for  the  excess  pay. 
maata  rafewad  to  ( wbsa  tha  aboea  claims  are 
valvad  on  the  oMrtallty  taUa  approved  by  the 
Aitwtnlstrator  pursuant  to  sec.  907  (b)  of  the 
•et)  la  HOa.  170.000  (approslmaUly  1ft J16 
percent  of  •3  378.375.601). 

The  Veterans'  Admlnlatratlon  has  eatl- 
mated  tha  avarace  at  15J16  percent,  but  to 
^aclfte  there  are  given  below  ccr- 
praparad  by  the  Veterans' 
AdtolnUtratlon : 


talitr  Tahb- 
Mr.  «?<>> 


ML* 

U.Wkm 

k» 

um.H 

fcSI 

i.aii.M 

%u 

l.«ML« 

The  uaa  of  tha  American  bparlanea  TabU 
of  liortaUty  for  calculating  sattlamenta  In- 
volvtog  Ufa  «MMtafaa«laa  OB  aoB'-axtra- 
haaard  caaaa  rsaotta  la  tha  MSU  fund  bear- 
ing the  eaceea  average  coat  of  15.316  percent 
oo  auch  non-estra- haaard  cases  also.  Ac- 
cwrdlncly.  the  benaflelary  In  either  eiua 
hastod  or  noa-atra  biTd  caaaa  who  ra- 

8«to  aatUemattt)  rseatvaa  tha  face  amount  of 
iha  poUcy.  whtU  othar  baoanclartaa  select- 

the  face  mbmbM  of  tha  poltay.    Thu  ar- 
ramawant  appears  to  craau  an  inequity  be- 

tlaasMito  had  thoaa  selecting  sett 

vaMi^i  life imiilH. 

A  tovMoa  of  MiMM  UM  (e)  of  the  act  ae 
tt  ipplln  to  tvtuw  oatttaoMnu  on  a  lue 

to  be  the  area  for 

There   should    be    provl- 

tm  mtmg  tha  saws  annuity  Uble.  a  mod- 

%W  tobia  reflecting  currtot  mor- 

tWMUa  annuitania. 

■Wf  of  both  I 

(a)  and  WT  (b) 


initial  act  would  have  made  unneoeaaary  the 
•pftoprUUoo  of  $300,000,000  and  the 
^proprlatloo  request  of  t^oa.  170.000. 
Aeoordlnffly.  the  following  statutory  lan- 
guage la  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  the 
mortality  table  problem  as  It  relates  to  the 
future: 

-aactlon  602  (e)  of  the  National  Service 
IU9  iBaarance  Act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  1000)  U 
liatahy  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowtng:  Provided.  That  with  re- 
spect to  Insxirance  reinstated  or  purchased 
on  or  after  the  date  of  this  amendment,  any 
caJcwIattoaa  tovtilTlnc  life  income  settle- 
or  aoiirtliwi  on  such  policies  that  ma- 
tura.  ahaU  ba  made  on  the  basis  of  an  annui- 
tant's mortaUty  tat>le  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum, 
which  shall  reflect  current  annuitants'  mor- 
tality erparlanca  on  male  and  fenuile  lives. 
and  pi  uaila<  further.  That  with  respect  to 
these  pollclea.  later  maturing  by  reaaon  of 
the  extra  hazard  of  military  or  naval  aerv- 
ice.  there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  appropriation 
to  the  national  service  life  Insurance  fund, 
pursuant  to  section  607  (b)  hereof  (54  Stat. 
1012)  the  face  amount  of  the  policy  less  the 
related  reaerve." 

As  to  part  B :  There  also  appears  to  be  need 
for  review  and  consideration  of  the  qtiestion 
aa  to  whether  <x   not   there   now   exists   a 
legal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
under    the   NSLI   Act   of    1940.    to   appropri- 
ate   the    requested    amount    of    $210,420,000 
(S     Doc.    No     78).    partlculany 
Oovemment  has  borne  tha  coat  of 
tration   in   connection   with   the   Insurance 
program,  and  the  NSLI  fund  has  been  in- 
vestsd  in  3  percent  lnterest-t>earlng  obliga- 
tions of  the  OovemnMnt.  whersaa  tha  aver- 
age  Interest  rate  for  interaet-baarlng  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Statee  is  only  about 
2.2     percent.*    The    $210,420,000    rapraaenU 
eattmated   loaa  of   interest  earnings  due   to 
varying  delays  in  making  transfers  from  the 
NSLI   appropriation    to   the    NSLI    fund    of 
the  face  amount  ($3^78.575.601)   of  the  in- 
surance  on   deaths   traceable   to   the   extra 
haaard  of  military  or  naval  service  and  the 
additional  delay   in  transferring  the  excess 
value  ($503,170,000)  of  the  beneOts  over  the 
face    amounts    on    all    extra-hazard    casca. 
Unleaa  spacincally  provided   by  law.  it  haa 
been  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment  not  to 
pay  Intereat  to  creditors  or  sums  not  prompt- 
ly paid  to  such  creditors.     (See  for  example 
the  letter  of  June  4.  1813.  by  the  then  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  and  the  committee 
report  thereon.  26  Annals  of  Congress  794. 
and  see  also  United  States  v.  Sorth  Americttn 
Co.  253  U   8   330  )     In  view  of  such  policy, 
the  failure  of  the  act  to  require  the  payment 
of  such  smounts  and  the  fact  that  the  fund 
apparently   hAs  a  surplus  of  approxlmauly 
$2,800,000,000.   serious   doubt    would   appear 
to  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sum  or  the  need  therefor.     Fur- 
thermore.   It    is   understood   that   the   Vet- 
erans' Admlhlstratlon  propoaaa  to  calculate 
tha  aaOmated  loaa  of  intereat  aaralnga  from 
data  of  daath.  making  no  allowance  what- 
soarar  for  a  raaaooahla  average  time  in  which 
tranafar  of   moneys  should   or   could   have 
been   made   from   the  appropriation   to   tha 
fund.     I  hare  serious  doubt  that  this  dasa 
of  obligation  against  the  NSII  appropriation 
waa  arar  contemplated  in  the  original  fram- 
iBf  of  the  act  or  In  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments thorato.     if.  however.  It  be  the  pur- 
poaa  of  tha  Oongress  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
bearing  even   thU  ultimate  and   rather  re- 
fined element  of  the  coat  of  the  extra-has- 
aid  oaaaa   (poaatMy   la   line  with   the   Ian- 
guaga  of  oac^toa  $9?  <a) ).  it  would  be  nee- 
eesary  to  MMa4  ioallon  $07  ( b  >  and  change 


•An    Intereat 

$148,000,000. 


to 


kU  of   over 


tha  measure  or  formula  for  the  transfer  of 
fuada  by  adding  (after  the  first  sentence) 
tha  worda.  'plua  intereat.  at  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  moneys  in  the  fund,  from  tha 
date  of  maturity  to  the  date  of  transfer." 
Whether,  aa  a  matter  of  policy,  that  changa 
should  ba  aiade  is  not  a  subject  upoa 
I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a 
tion.  but  I  am  convinced  that  without  such 
change  the  preeent  law  does  not  call  for 
this  item  to  be  borne  by  the  NSLI  approprla* 
tlon. 

In  view  of  the  extra  coata  developed  on  tha 
basis  of  an  obsolete  mortality  table  for  an- 
nuitanta;  the  high  intereat  rate  paid  on  tha 
invaatad  fund;  the  administrative  rrpanaso 
tMlng  borne  by  I'ederal  approprtatlooa:  tha 
forthcoming  apeclal  dividend  payments  of 
possibly  $2,800,000,000:  and  the  subatantial 
implication  of  such  factors  on  the  Federal 
budget,  the  matters  involved  are  deemed  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  tM  brought  to  tho 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

RsapectfuUy  submitted. 

LiNoaAT  C.   WAaaKM. 
ComptroiUr  General  o/  tA«  Untied  State*. 


Fara   Pricea   Mast   Be   Kept  ia   Balaace 
With  tlie  Prices  the  Fanner  Matt  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

■ON.  COWPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVn 

Thursday.  July  7.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idatio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  much  is  being  said  about  parity  prices 
and  legislation  to  provide  support  prices 
for  farm  products  that  I  have  taken  the 
occa&ion  to  review  some  past  financial 
history  and  express  my  views  concerning 
the  necessity  for  the  price  support  for 
agricultural  products  in  a  letter  to  the 
master  of  the  National  Grange.  Mr. 
Goss*  letter  and  my  reply  thereto  are  in- 
serted herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

Nation Ai.  Okancs 
Wmahtn§ton.  D.  C.  July  tt.  J»49 

DsAa  CoMoaBKMAN :  I  apologise  for  tnimao- 
graphed  letter  but  time  does  not  permit  aa 
individually  addressed  letter. 

The  National  Grange  believes  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  adopt  H.  R.  5345.  Tha 
Bouse  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  held 
extended  and  cohstructlve  hearings  on  a 
long-range  farm  program  and  has  adequate 
material  to  formulate  a  sound  carefully 
thought-out  program  If  given  Ume  to  do  so. 
Such  a  program  should  be.  and  can  be.  largely 
self-aupporting  The  maasure  before  you 
abandoaa  self-supportlag  poUelsa  and  adopto 
as  tu  main  prlncipla  a  direct  cash  subsidy 
program  which  our  awabers  have  rejected 
repeatedly  after  fuU  coaaldaratlon. 

We  eae  great  danger  to  such  a  drastic 
change  In  policy.  There  are  far  better  waya. 
At  this  late  hour  It  is  not  practical  to  bring 
in  a  sound  and  comprehanslva  taof-ranga 
fana  bUL  Wa  ram— nwnrt  that  tmder  tha 
praasora  of  peatftag  afDoumment.  no  such 
drastic  revonol  of  poUcy  be  adopted  by  sub- 
stituting caah  wibaldlas  for  fair  prlcaa  at  tha 
market  ptoca. 

We  stroagly  favor  temporary  taglslattaa  to 
meet  aoMTfaacy   requlreBtaaM  until   taag> 
range  legtatattaa  eba  ba  earandly  tormtilatad 
on  a  sound  asif  aiHuiialliig  baate 
Hy  youra. 

A  S  Oosa. 
mm»tar.  tAe  Naftoaai  Oraaga. 
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vnany  tmporta&t 
fans 
la 


/VLT    IB     1»4$. 

A.  8.  Gom, 

Mmster.  th4  Kmtional  G^an^e. 

W&ihinfton    D.  C. 
It  ass  extremely  Inter- 
letter  dlacuaeir^   the 
now  before  Congreas. 
program 

px-earat  commodity 
waya  and  means  to  maintain 
the  atahBtty  '^f  oar  iiationa!  economy  by 
tfaa  prtoa  atrQcrure  m  bala.-.ce.  I  am 
jfm  apfdcteto  the  neccaslty  of  msin- 
tbe  e«|allfbr1um  between  the  price 
of  the  prodncte  of  tha  manafartrnrr  vhich 
the  faroMr  aiT«t  buy.  afid  the  price  of  the 
of  agriculture  which  the  fsriEer 
11.  In  other  words  maintain  ine  the 
of  partty  In  the  price  lerc!  that  will 
pui  t  liaai  m.  power  in  the  Lands  of 
the  farmer:  purehaatog  pcver  thst  is  ts- 
ciM|MnsaMa  to  the  aupiimt  of  the  mar^t 
for  the  piuduute  of  the  manufacrurlng  m- 
vith  the  auilceg  of  dtstribu- 
■naportattoa  system  init^js- 
trtea  ttei  are  the  big  emptaycrs  of  lahar. 

IT  hdgll  prices  are  to  pn^aS  on  on*  idda 
of  otir  prtoe  stnKture.  tt  Is  vitally  Important. 
U  WW  are  to  have  a  stable  ecooomy.  rhat 
prieea  are  to  balance  on  the  other  side.  If 
farm  pcicca  are  perakUted  to  drop  out  of 
line  with  the  pricea  of  Hiaiiiilhrtiiifd  prod- 
acta.  to  a  Irtol  whan  than  saKsgitf  to 
^Ktoaltore  lose  their  porehaatog  power  and 

priea  aUuHiaa.  then  oar 
natto"*'  aeooomy  win  be  upaet.  Just  as  it 
was  after  tha  Vlist  WarM  War.  when  credit 
waa  OOP ti  acted  and  cmiauty  rrttied — a  ood- 
dlttwi  which  Is  wtthto  your  and  my  personal 


of  tha 


It  may  be  o.  intereat  to 
cauaea  of  the  farm  daprsaataa  of  ttat 
In  tha  flns  plaea,  with  a  war  oo. 


found  a 
prtem  of 
War  condlttoBB  pteOaaad  aay 
Iters  from  entering  the  field  whkh  the  Wg 
■MBOfactwrcrB  foond  they  bad  practically 
all  to  lh<  H—tiia  to  the  war  pertod.  wbcn 
yon  and  I  aaw  avmjthlag  that  the  fartners 
to  prtoe.  &irbeo  wire. 
at  gLfO  per  spcot  oi  80 
went  to  Mw  naUa  trosn  5  cam  per 
poond  to  •  stMl  B  coxts  per  pound:  a  5- 
fOot  McOormlek  binder  from  glTS  to  f390: 
baling  wire  froea  ca^SO  to  M  SO  s  bundle,  and 
ao  on  through  the  entire  ii5t  of  every  man- 
:  the  farmer  most  have  And 
did  we  see?  We  saw  line  proAta 
OMh  raaarvea  at  these  maculae*. urera 
dtetrtoutors  piled  up  -n  tu^  ctk&^  tur- 
and  we  saw  an  inflated  stock  rr.jrtet 
gst  oat  of  boo&ds.  and  ve  sav  ihe  manufac- 
tarcrs  and  dtetrtbvtors  with  theh'  swoUcn 

lag  asd  tha  o^er  basic  tnctustriee  keep  the«« 
these  wirLT-iajTSs  from  thea- 
aad  avjtdicg  inccme  taxes  by 
dlvtoends.  and  eTenrbcdy  a-ss 
to  an  ii:ifUi*ti  aiarket  except  the 
faraaar  and  thnaa  anga^^eu  u:  the  ci^ez  tMaic 
indUBllIrs      Thca  w«  saw  lix  bacXs  attempt 

euitaSlBg  **?***  aad  Ohatttag  off  mcr.ey  to 
tha  apacalataia.  only  to  have  the  Lndurtr.al 
by  high  Interest  rates, 
the  inflated  securities 
bv  laafdtog  thetr  ca&h  s^irp^ases  to 
tha:  had  t>een 
away  trxxa  the  farmiag  and  oasic 
until  the  farmer,  having  lost  his 
power,  cc-uid  t-o  '.anger  sul  [.xjrt 
hiB  part  of  tha  natto"-^*  ex%:j::omy  Tt:«  re> 
aoR  waa  that  tha  vhcle  pr.ce  structure 
tO^Mad  iBto  a  depression  that  haa  cost  the 
»rs  bllliocs  of  dollars  lii  sa 
to  raatore  s  balanced  eccncmy  Sc  we 
tc  bear  much  ibcut  price  p«rtty. 


and  are  devoctog 

devtelng  scheaea  to  sapper  t  faraa 

day.  la  enter  to 

for  sopport  prtooiw  for  farm 

naad  to  take 

modlty  for  aa 

to  tha  days  whea  tha  tear  of  i 

mand  and  unfettered 

prtoe  part^.  tha 

spool  of  galeantead.  bMhad  wire  for  $1.50  to 

92  Iter  ralL    Maw  ha  anHk  pay  fnaa  gB^SO 

to  tlO  per  ran.  aad  ao  on  throogh  the  llat  of 

fana  naeeartttea. 

If  the  pftoea  of  fans  fgadueto  are  per- 

to  drop, 

fahiidiiigaptha 
pnees  of  the  thtoga  the  faraHr  atoat  bay  aa 


Bat  even  the  Prcoeh  have  sfeaPed  theaa- 
aalves  tola  time,  to  their  laripoaal  at  Parte 
that  tha  Oattad  Statea  raiaa  tha  prtoe  of 
f»  to  tM  aa  ouaea.  aa  a  aaaaaa  of 
_  the  world  diortaae  of  doOara. 
What  the  rreoth  are  thtaltlag  ahoot — and 


There  lant  a 
of  tha  Atlaatto 


to  do  with  tt. 
of  fMCtt 


on  the  other  aide 
Uha  to  help 


wfU  ba 
will  ba  wrecked,  and 
loae  tta  prtaae — 1.  e,  bank  teaaa  wBl  ba 
If  acted     and     tuiicucy     (Boney) 
When   value   Is  gone,  the  bankers 
oasiis  on  which  to  extend 
CI  edit  there  te  ao 

to  adopt  as 

iiwnaiirf  s  to  atotdlter  | 

the  ananflal  |Wig 
the  farawr  has  tairt  hto 
power  aad  Is  anabte  to  ai^ipuit  hto  part  of 
tha  natkinal   aeonoaiy.  the 
dtoMhattog.   and   transportattoa 
arm  tetfte-  imaarabte  loaaaBk  ateag  wtth  tha 


I  report.  ''woaU  be  to  put  new  btood  toto 
ill!  Maislisll  jlsii  hj  totsgrattag  tt  wlto  Praa- 
Idna  Tktaaaa'a  roarth  polat  for  tha  ralstoff 
of  the  r**"itf  "^  of  Uvlug  to  the  undeveloped 


7  .oa  the 
whidi 

late  soauner  of  1M7.  bf 
Brrto.  with  what 
that  the 
ba  cot  to  on  Oncte 
part  of  the  Marshall  piaa. 
IB  aascxMc  the  proposal 
to  cxtaad    the    old 

What  bsote  there  asay  now  ba  for  current 
TrtHMK»»  reporte  of  plana  by  am  Treasory 
tohalp 


to  a 

aa  a 
aadli.a  ptea 


goW 


who  favor  a  rctora  to  tha 

by  the  bOl  o( 

ittve  D«  w  Raaa,  of  New  York. 

to  the  Ways  and  Meaaa  Qntnartt- 


TW  Palitkal  Parage 


EXTENSION  C^  RBICARKa 

or 

HON.  DANliL  A,  R££D 


of  the  New  Tcrk  Board  of 
took  note  of  sorti  a  poaalbUtty  last 
w'Vn  they  went  on 


Thmrr^mg.  Jmtt  K  1943 

Mr.  ROD  at  new  Ymk.  Mr.  Spehkcr. 
I  ara  t^div  thii  opportaBlty  to  brine  to 
tbr  attention  of  tbe  Boose  aa  articie  by 


on 


or  the  New  Torlt 
of  Jy^  11  1»49  The 
pKoiiwcy  nadK  hf  Mr.  Wnmn  with  ref- 
emoe  to  tte  tooBtatlHi  of  f  oregn  na- 
::on5  to  take  not  only  oar  BiaifeoU  lot  to 
drain   off  our  |Old  aVPU  sHooM  be 

Under  uBsntikoas  loment  tacrctafoKe 
granted.  I  OM  licrcby  Imeilhn  ki  Vbm 

Rxoa-»  the  editorial  to  whtob  I  made 
Tnmttoni 

aL 


oatt. 


S.  IMS,  tile  OUakaney  BSI,  SlioaM  Be 
Defeated  To  Protect  SauU  Business 
aad  Discoorigt  Maaopo'.ies  aod  Trnsts 


(By  George  BoChwcU  Brown) 
Jtfy   11.— Tha  late 


in  tctrlgaii«  aOhJeet,  entitled  'Y>ther  Peo> 
pie  s  Bioaey.' 

Pvrriape 
nsore  izitcreatod  to 
:fre  Fteneh.  mar  ara  any 
x^rh  fantastic  tdaaa  of  what  to  do 


EXTENTION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  rULkS 

XH  T*"  aOUSB  C*  SEPRaSENTATIVBS 

Mondat,  Jntw  19.  1949 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  8.   1008 
was  first  introduce  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose  of    cianfjuag    a    decision    or    tbe 
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Court.  Then  It  ws  dtooovered 
the  bill,  as  adopted  by  Um  Senate 
In  the  form  of  the  Oliahooey  amend- 
nent  June  1.  1M0.  would  take  the  heart 
out  of  the  RobiosoD-Patman  Act.  which 
has  been  so  eSecttvt  In  protecUnc  lMMDe> 
town  merchants  and  ail  tndep^tent 
businessmen: 

■SAnaoa  atailabls  •oom 

The  bill  has  nerer  had  a  hcarinc  be- 
fore a  committee,  dthcr  In  the  Bouse  or 
the  Senate.  When  the  Judiciary  Com- 
ot  tha  Hoose  refused  to  hear 
■preKntatives.  the  Com- 
on  Small  BhiImm  of  ttaa  Bouw. 
at  the  insistence  of  —II  htntntw  men. 
granted  hearings  to  the  opponents  of  this 
measure.  TheM  htmhagM,  In  printed 
form,  will  be  avalltfili  aoae  time  this 
week.  I  do  n(A  believe  many  Members 
of  the  House  or  Senate  will  be  wllUnc  to 
vote  for  ttaiv  BcnBart  after  these  bearings 
have  been  read  and  considered.  These 
reporting  the  testimony  of 
It  witnesses,  disclose  that  a 
great  dteerrice  will  be  done  to  small 
bnslDsss  in  this  country  if  8.  1008  is 
aUoved  to  become  a  law.  For  Instance. 
this  bill,  even  )n  lu  present  form  with  the 
KefauTer-Carroil  amendments,  strikes  a 
dsrasfaltng  blow  at  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act.  The  Great  Atlantic  I:  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  would  benefit  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  If  the  Robinson -Patman  Act 
is  weakened.  This  concern  has  just  been 
coDTleted  of  trying  to  unfairly  and  Ille- 
gally destroy  independent  merchants. 
Under  the  Equity  Opportunity  Act  of 
IfM— the  Robinson -Patman  law — a  big 
manufacturer  cannot  give  A  It  P  special 
discounts  «-ithout  giving  the  independ- 
ent merchants  across  the  street  who  are 
oompetltont  of  A  li  P  the  same  discounts 
under  similar  and  like  circumstances. 
This  is  the  part  that  A  *  P  wants  re- 
pealed, and  which  would  be  repealed 
under  S    1008  as  It  passed  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  bill. 
S.  1008.  will  yet  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  for  full  hearings 
and  report  before  acted  upon.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  certainly  the  Kefauver- 
Carroll  amendments  should  be  agreed  to. 
If  the  bill  is  sent  to  conference,  one  way 
of  killing  it  would  be  for  either  the  House 
or  Senate  to  refuse  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report. 

In  the  interest  of  private  enterprise. 
the  free  eompetltlve  system,  and  in  op- 
po^km  to  monopolies  and  trusts,  this 
blU  should  be  defeated. 


Sel 


lOMORIAL  ADDRl 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 
TVB  Hoon  or  umnBrrAiT 

We4ne$dav.  Mat  25.  1949 


and  public  Mrrlc*  of 
lat«   m  ■apcf  nuuy 
Um  State  at  Mw  Tork 

Ur.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  U  an 
Intrinsic  grandeur  of  tragedy  in  the  paae- 
tas  of  any  man  who  Has  been  prominent 
in  his  deeotloo  to  public  service:   but 


there  is  some  special  feeling  of  emptiness 
when  a  man  departs  whose  identification 
with  service  to  the  public  good  has  be- 
come so  long  Identified  with  our  think- 
ing that  he  seems  immortal. 

Such  is  the  feeling  that  we  must  all 
have  as  we  contemplate  the  empty  place 
of  the  late  great  Sol  Bloou.  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  New  York 
since  1923.  and  a  man  to  whom  service  to 
his  country  was  a  temperamental  and 
not  an  economic  compulsion. 

There  is  little  need  for  me  to  review 
Sol  Bloom's  life  and  times  in  this  place. 

We  all  know  how  he  was  bom  in  a 
small  Illinois  city,  how  he  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  amusement  and  music  pub- 
lishing worlds,  and  of  how  he  was  com- 
pelled by  his  desire  to  repay  his  debt  to 
the  Nation  for  his  success  by  entering 
pollUcs. 

In  Congress  he  served  the  Nation  and 
the  people  of  his  congressional  district 
faithfully  and  well.  He  championed 
world  peace  and  international  coopera- 
tion; he  upheld  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  divinity  of  humanity.  Where  there 
was  a  good  cause  demanding  champion- 
ship, there  also  was  Sol  Bloom. 

The  intimate  friend  of  the  world's 
great  figures.  Sol  Bloom  always  had  a 
momect  to  speak  to  the  lowliest  mes- 
senger or  page  Iwy. 

The  death  of  this  servant  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  his  God  will  leave  an  empty 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 
and  an  empty  place  in  the  political  arena 
which  no  successor,  however  beloved, 
can  exactly  fill. 


Harry's  Fireside  Chat  Not  Foolinf 
EverjOBc 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICAJ* 

IN  THg  HOUSE  or  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Harry's  fireside  chat  is  not 
fooling  everyone  out  in  the  "sticks" 
where  local  residents  do  not  presume  to 
"know  It  all."  is  evidenced  from  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  comes  from  a  re- 
cent i3sue  of  the  Allegan  Oaiette.  for  75 
years  a  Republican  paper  published  in 
Allegan.  Mich.,  my  home  town: 

■B'a  mrvLL  •bluno  bhibts  at  a  loss 

FM«d  witb  a  walk-out  oX  500.000  In  tb« 
stoel  Industry,  a  thrvaMaetf  ■trtkc  in  the 
Portf  Co..  a  declining  natlooal  •eonomy.  and 
iner«a«lng  welfare  coata.  Prealdcnt  Truman 
at  tong  last  cave  In  and.  in  a  meeaage  to 
Oongrw.  abandoned  tiU  demand  for  an  ad- 
e4it00.0C0.000  In  taxes  and  said.  "No 
acrassaa  in  taxes  should  be  under- 
Uken  St  this  tliM." 

Tbl«  atataisat  repreaents  a  victory  for 
ODBgraaa  whlcb  haa  ataadfaatly  rcatoted  all 
ot  Truman's  efforts  to  incraaaa  taxation.  No 
eradlt  can  be  flven  TTumaa  aa  hU  statement 
a  little  lals  IB  tba  yaar  and  now  Is 
•if  an  adaalsMoa  on  hla  part  that  he 
wrong  tor  tbs  past  •  aaoatha. 
Bgraaa  afford  to  gloat  o?«r  thia 
stMS  Truman  baa  and  stUi  raXuaea 
to  radoea  Oovanunant  sfMadlag.  la  his  maa- 
aage  be  sharply  crltlctaad  taglalatara  insist- 


ing upon  reduced  Federal  spending  and  evi- 
dently Intends  to  operate  in  the  red. 

This  U  what  he- says:  "If  we  tried  to  avoid 
a  budget  deficit  by  cutting  essential  expendi- 
tures, we  would  contribute  to  lower  national 
output  and  lower  employment.  Federal  re- 
ceipts would  fall  further,  and  the  burden 
upon  Federal  expenditures  would  increase. 
There  are  economic  and  social  deficits  that 
wotild  be  far  more  serious  than  a  temporary 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget." 

Since  Match  the  Federal  pay  roll  haM  in- 
creased more  than  SIOO.OOO  a  day  and  Truman 
stUi  insists  that  we  cannot  achieve  economy 
by  reducing  Federal  spending.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  he  Intends  to  keep  on  spending 
more  money  than  the  Government  receives 
and  thus  force  new  and  burdensome  taxes 
upon  the  people  at  a  later  day.  In  other 
wcrda,  it  is  his  intention  to  Increase  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Briefly.  Truman  is  still  contradicting  him- 
self. He  says  that  the  people  cannot  afford 
new  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  adds  to  their 
burden  by  planning  to  spend  the  country 
into  a  deficit  for  this  year. 

He  is  operating  this  Government  on  the 
same  principles  he  operated  his  clothing  store 
back  In  Missouri,  selling  shirts  at  a  loea. 


Bif  Step  Forward  io  Indisn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  MKW  MXXICO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  Navajo  rehabilitation  bill  passed  by 
the  House  last  Friday,  one  big  forward 
step  was  taken  in  that  the  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indians  will,  under  this  bill,  be  made 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside.  This  provision.  If  adopted 
Into  law.  will  make  history. 

Because  of  the  ix^ss  of  time  when  the 
bill  was  up  for  debate,  and  because  of 
the  apparent  unanimity  in  the  committee 
and  in  the  House  with  respect  to  this 
phase  of  the  bill,  this  provision  was  not 
discussed. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  should 
have  been  complimented  in  helping  by 
these  means  to  give  the  policies  of  the 
Indian  OfBce  a  new  and  beneficial  turn — 
one  which  will  get  the  Navajos  nearer 
the  goal  of  full  and  responsible  citizen- 
ship. 

"The  manner  In  which  the  amendments 
so  providing  were  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, In  Itself  has  made  history.  When  it 
wao  before  the  committee  for  considera- 
tion, fears  were  expressed  that  the  Nav- 
ajo Indians  might  resent  any  effort  to 
make  them  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  clear- 
ly was  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  re- 
sist, and  it  sought  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves, with  the  full  expectation.  I  am 
siu^.  that  the  Indians  would  condemn  the 
amendments  offered  for  that  purpose. 

At  a  regular  annual  ssaakm  of  the  In- 
dian Council,  the  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  and  its  provisions  and 
implications  explained  to  them  by  their 
own  attorney.  It  was  dlscuaeed  by  the 
Indian  Council  at  length  and  put  to  a 
vote.  The  council,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  20 
approved  the  amendment  with  an  addl- 
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tlonal  re<iulrement  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools,  the  State  curricula 
should  be  adopted  so  far  as  possible. 

Here  we  have  the  largest  group  of  In- 
dians In  the  United  States,  almost  100- 
percent  full-blooded,  choosing  of  their 
own  accord,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  to  give  full  citizenship  a  trial. 
Here  we  find  this  group  of  Indians  think- 
ing ahead  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  of  many  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
hesitated  to  take  this  step,  required  If 
the  practice  of  segregating  Indians  from 
other  citizens  is  ever  to  be  ended. 

The  Navajo  Indians  realize  that  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  their 
huge  reservation  Is  fast  breaking  down. 
If  in  fact  they  have  ever  had  an  effective 
enforcement  of  law  and  order.  With  the 
rehabilitation  provided  by  this  bill,  with 
full  educational  opportunities,  and  with 
full  dtiaenship  riglits  and  obligations.  I 
predict  that  the  intelligent  Navajo  people 
will  lead  the  was  to  the  full  integration 
of  all  Indians  in  our  body  politic. 

In  this  determination  the  Navajo  In- 
dians have  earned  the  plaudits  of  their 
fellow  citizens  of  non -Indian  blood,  par- 
ticularly in  New  Mexico.  They  too  real- 
ise that  so  long  as  the  Navajos  continued 
eempletely  segregated  and  beyond  the 
tews  of  the  State,  the  problem  would 
become  more  difficult  as  the  years  go 
by.  The  Navajos  are  rapidly  spilling 
over  their  own  borders  on  the  New  Mex- 
ico side  through  the  sheer  pressure  ot 
numbers.  The  latest  survey  recently 
completed  by  the  Pacific  Southwest  In- 
ter-Agency Technical  Committee,  shows 
that  though  the  Navajo  Reservation 
consists  of  a  total  of  15.444,952  acres, 
only  3.437,115  acres  are  in  N^w  Mexico, 
and  yet  of  the  total  55.458  Navajos 
found  to  exist  by  that  survey.  26  268  are 
In  New  Mexico — nearly  half  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  reservation  on  the  New  Mex- 
ico sMe. 

As  a  sample  of  the  reaction  of  the 
press  in  the  State  on  this  important 
amendment  contained  as  section  9  of 
the  bill,  I  include  herewith  under  leave 
heretofore  obtained  two  editorials. 
The  first  appeared  in  the  Albuquerque 
Journal,  a  daily  at  Albuquerque,  and  the 
second  In  the  Gallup  Independent,  a 
daily  at  Gallup,  which  has  for  years 
lought  for  a  better  deal  for  the  Navajo 
people  Just  across  the  reservation  line 
from  Gallup. 

These  editorials  read  as  foDows: 
(From  tbe  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal  at 
May  18.1M9I 

fTiaigii— mil  FBKAjraas  aaay  not  be  suc- 
oaaaful  la  putting  acraaa  hla  siiiifmit  to 
bUl  proposing  a  lO-year.  nlnety-mlUlan 
to  auJu  tbe  Nsrajo  snd  Hopl  In- 
bnt  It  to  sound. 

have  tiM  iBdkUH 
auUKvity  at  Stat«  laws  aa  a 
part  ot   tbetr   rrhftbUitatlon  pro- 
He  would  conUoue  tli«  exanpttan  of 
and  retata  tlic  GowanMBeat  !•• 
tor  edecatkaa  and  of  tte  Indtaa 
twt  te  wofold  make  awm  full  dtl- 
eeaa  ta  fwt  ar  tKs  States. 

Xnaamuch  as  tim  Indians  baTV  only  re- 
cently voa  tbeir  full  ToUog  rights  ;n  New 
Mmco  and  Artaona.  it  ta  logical  that  tttey 
■tatfd  be  lUKlar  autinrlty  of  tbe  laws  of  the 
Mais  as  any  otkar  dHOaen. 

Boast  IBVJMS  tol  tiM  State  subsequent   to 

HgM  bave  wofetd  ta*  mi— ton  my  of  still 


daaslfyteg  tibe  Indians  as  wartfa  of  tlie  Oev- 
eminent  and  not  mibject  to  tbe  lawa  of  ttoa 
State.  Mr.  Vammaamt  amaBdment  would 
straighten  tMiOUt. 

IFrom  tbe  Gallup  (R.  Mex.)  Independent  at 
June  S,  1949] 

KAVAJO     OOnWCIL,     BSFSBMartATIVX     rXKNAKDIS 

CKT  nacHTBB  m  Twnni.  rmm 
Tbe  Ifava)o  Tribal  OouncU  and  Representa- 
tlve  A.  M.  PoauaaHt  are  to  be  eoD«ratutot«L 
Tbe  Tribal  Oaoicfl  gets  the  lint  ordtld 
for  ataytng  with  *to  4— »■"*«  (or  accredited 
Bcboota  on  tte  iiiiiattuw,  and  writing  into 
the  FerDaodaa  amendment  to  tbe  Navajo- 
Hop<  retwriMlttatlon  bUl  tbe  requirement  that 
State  cumciila  be  instituted  and  followed  tn 
the  Government  Kbooto  on  tbe  lesmattoo. 
The  purpose  of  tbe  amendment  proposed  by 
BapifautaUw  r»w«iws  was  to  give  State 
pidlee  snd  eonrta  paim$UUtm  over  tbe  In- 
dtana  on  tubal  and  aUnStti!  lante  far  tba 

ance  checks  which  are  now  being  paid  out  at 
State  public  sfirtiitinre  finuls  under  tbe  ao- 
clal-aeeurtty  law. 

RepreHntativc  Pwauamta  tftu  tbe  aecood 
orchid  for  atgsptlng  tba  sasgMMon  at  tbs 
■ava|o  TUbal  OowocU  and  wriUng  into  tbe 
aBMBdmcnt  ttos  provtoton  that  State  cur- 
ricula be  foUowed  in  tbe 
schools— thereby  proving  again  hto 
and  continued  interest  In  tbe  welfare  at  tbe 
Navajos. 

Tbe  amendment  containing  tbe  acbool 
was  approved  by  tbs  full  Btouae  PuMlc 
Committee,  and  made  a  part  of  tbe 
Havajo-Hopl  rebabUitaUoo  blU  before  tbe 
The  Senate  Oomaalttee  on  PubUc 
has  approved  a  duplicate  Nava)o- 
DUl  with  aa  axBcndmsat 
for  a  coi^reaBlanal  i 
inlttee  to  control  tbe  expenditures 
10  years  wiU  run  into  seOjOOOMS.  Tlta  ■owse 
and  Senate  will  work  out  a  coi^waHiaB  anran 
ure  to  adjust  tbe  amendBBiitfa,  and  to  to 
expected  each  will  aeeept  tbe  other's  amend- 
ment. 

Once  tbe  rehabiUtatkn  bill  wins  approval 
of  Coogreas  and  gets  the  PrcsMeat's 
ture.  tbe  school  poUetaa  of  tkm  todtaa 
which  the  tilbal  eooneil  dedarcd  tncOective 
and  uiiitoslialils.  will  be  out.  and  for  tbs  next 
10  years  durii«  tlw  life  of  tbe  rehabUttaUan 
bill.  leesivatlon  scbooto  must  be  rtu  aecord- 
tng  to  State  accredited  scholastic  standards. 
By  ttoa  snd  at  the  10  ;«ars  tbe  schools  which 
bavw  been  rsqulred  by  tbe  law  d  the  land 
to  teach  aooiptad  sobjscu  to  tbt  Hsvajos 
should  be  wdl  akxig  toward  accredited  status, 
•nd  the  T"^**"  cblldraa  well  grounded  tn 
American  com  mnn -school  UJUisea. 

The  Ravajos.  through  tbe  persistence  of 
their  tribal  council  and  the  help  of  Repre- 
sentative Tmummz.  win  have  effected  a 
major  »*^rtwnjat»ttm»n*.  tn  tbelr  sUuggle  for 
educatioa  and  recognltton  as  foil  dt' 
Ooogratulations  to  both. 


Istkmiaa  Casals  asd  Nalaeaal  Defease 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 


or    KtWA 


IN  THE  HOOSB  OT 


rATlVES 


TAarsdoy,  Jnlg  14.  1949 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa     Mr.  Speaker. 

for  many  months  I  have  been  studying 
the  various  proposals  for  Isthmian 
Canals,  and  for  the  so-called 
tion  of  the  Panaaa  Canal— especially 
from  tbe  standpotetsef  oatiooal  security 
and  defense.    In  three  prerious  extcn- 


rions  0-.  mine  te  the  CcwcaissioiiAi.  Rk- 

OKO  during  the  present  session.  I  com- 
mented, at  some  length,  on  Jhe  vulnera- 
bility of  the  proposed  typcb  of  canal  to 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  quoteii  the  foUow- 
iDg  named  articles  which  appear  in  the 
App^KBx  of  the  RscotB  dealing  with  the 
subject:  The  first  by  U.  Gen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves,  at  page  Al<9;  the  secoBid  by  Mai. 
Gen.  C.  F.  B«hi2is(m.  at  page  A7S5:  and 
the  third  by  U.  Coi  A.  W.  Betts.  at  page 
A1713. 

In  the  July  1949  issue  of  the  AUantie 
Monthly  there  wsis  published  another 
and  extremely  able  paper  on  the  much 
broader  subject  of  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  SUtes.  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  the  distinguished  military  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times,  under  the 
title  --What  Kind  of  War?" 

Mr.  Baldwin  dtsensBes  the  military 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  thoroughly 
objective  fashion,  and  presents  his  con- 
cept of  the  probable  form  of  a  future 
war.  with  special  reference  to  the  atomic 
bomb.  He  does  not  even  mention  any 
project  for  a  new  Isthmian  canal,  either 
at  Panama,  or  elsewhere.  He  does,  how- 
ever, warn  against  the  danger  of  mili- 
tary programs  contemplating  Uie  erec- 
tion of  impreiTiaUe  Maginot  llnee  in  fu- 
tile efforts  to  attain  absolute  secmtty; 
and  stresses  the  fact  that  in  modem 
warfare  the  only  actual,  ultimate  secu- 
rity must  depend  on  our  orer-all 
strength  and  resources. 

This  aWe  thesis — and  the  others  jtBt 
mentioned — are  particularly  pertinent 
to  the  recent  canal  prc^osals  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense.  The  genend  theme  of 
these  authoritatiVL  pronouncements  is  ^ 
that  any  type  of  construction  would  be 
vulnerable  to  atomic  attack.  Mr.  Bald- 
win's  main  appesl  Is  for  a  hetanced  de- 
fense program  and  the  ayohtance  e# — ' 
squandering  the  Nation's  wealth  on  futile 

His  stmfdy.  well-considered  views 
should  aid  in  decreasing  the  hysteria  In- 
duced by  a  magnification  of  the  atoaalc 
bomb  problem — t  hooch  its  gravity  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind— and  should  also 
serve  to  restrain  those  who.  under  t2ie 
pleas  <A  national  defense,  would  heed- 
lessly add  to  tbe  existins  burdens  of  tiie 
American  tazpeyer  with  Isthmian  canal 
projects  of  doubtful  value  and  astro- 
nomical costs. 

A  careful  study  of  this  most  Instruc- 
tive and  valuable  ccmtribution  is  respect- 
fully commended. 

or  wsat 


(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  <) 
I 
Tbe  propbeta  ot  doom — ot  a  new 
don  of  atomic  bombs  and  hurtling 
loud  In  the  land  these  days. 


navy  tn  tm  So  dsfsote  full  time  to  hto  writ- 
#■«£      fi»  jotnsd  the  staff  ot  tbe  Mew  York 
ta  1990.  was  its  military 
kt  (MST-tt).  snd  ba 
lines  ie«l,  tbsysa 

of  sis  books,  tl|e  sMst  recent  be 

Strategy  for  Victory  snd  tbe  Prtcs  at  Ftov 


1! 
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iMU*  iMim  to  b*  MtU«d;  most  AnMrteana 
take  It  for  gimnUd  that  »  war  with  Ruada 
U  likely  and  that  Um  atonic  bomb  vlll  ecr- 
uuxly  be  uatd.  the  only  unknown  1m  the  data. 
Sms  th«  PTMldant.  who  bell«Tts  that  his 
poU^M  will  rMtor*  itabUltT  to  tb«  world. 
and  who  ehartabM  tha  hop*  that  history 
may  know  htm  as  tha  paaccmaker.  bran- 
dishad  an  atomic  bomb  a  few  waeka  sgo. 
IX  war  eooM*.  w«  would  not  hasltat* — h« 
said— to  ON  It. 

Thar*  U.  I  think,  a  basic  fallacy  tn  this 
thlnkinf— a  fallacy  so  ma)or  that  unl***  cor- 
r*ctad  It  might  well  undarmtn*  our  hop** 
for  a  qvtak  trtctory  tf  war  should  come,  and 
for  a  mor*  sUbl*  peac*  after 
Tha  KaUonli  tfant*roua  war  psy- 
which  has  a  good  bit  of  th*  chlp-on- 
>ulder  attitude  of  the  belligerent  but 
MgMoned  small  boy.  is  delivering  us  into 
th*  hands  of  tb*  political  demagogues  and 
bomb-rattling  Douhets;  w*  think  war;  w* 
talk  war  and  th*  t>omb,  but  we  n*T*r  paus* 
to  flgor*  ooi  wiMtt  th*  ob)ectlT*  ot  a  war 
wtth  Boaite  ilkoakl  b*. 

T«C  It  Is  very  daar  that  In  a  war  with 
in  any  war.  th*  kind  of  war  we 
fight  should  depend  upon  the  ob- 
)*ctlt*s  (rf  th*  war — the  kind  of  peac*  we 
want.  W*  ar*  putting  th*  cart  before  the 
horse:  w*  ar*  faOovtag  the  same  policies 
that  w*  did  ta  Worttf  War  II— the  goal  rlc- 
tory.  WMaatftttOMd  ■Drr*nd*r.  blltskrleg— 
with  no  «f«  to  tiM  loaf  grim  road  that  lies 
sh>*rt  after  th*  bombs  sre  dropped  and  the 
radloaettT*  ruins  bsT*  shrouded  the  dead. 
If  w*  flght  a  war  with  Tlctory  as  the  only 
otoJaaUv*:  if  w*  aght  a  war  without  first 
out  tb*  political  alms  of  th*  con- 
■fain — as  we  hav* 
<kn*  twio*  tn  tb*  last  M  yaara.  The  kind  of 
pMM  •*  want  dictates  th*  manner  at  war 

««afht. 

This  Is  so  s*!f-«Tldent  that  It  should  re- 
quire no  great  s— ptis*ls.  yet  Americans 
always  har*  be*a  wtihful  thinkers  and 
politleallf  aeduloui  people  who  ttav*  fought 
wars  aUfciim  knowing  what  th*y  wer*  flght- 
iBg  for.  Wistful  aspirations  hav*  too  often 
b**n  substituted  for  bard-hsadcd  political 
alas:  w*  have  seldom  seen  beyond  victory. 
If  we  ar*  to  svold  th*  mistakes  of  the  past. 
therefor*,  we  must  formulate  first  the  things 
W9  tMBt  to  fight  for:  only  tlien  can  we  de- 
tlM  way  w*  want  to  fight.  In  oth«r 
■trategy  stems  from 


If  s  srar  with  Russia  should  come,  what 
should  b*  th*  object! T*  of  victory;  what  sr* 
our  national  alms?  Do  w*  want  a  Cartha- 
peace*  W*  aUgM  jQig*  so  from  ths 
««t  Carthago  tfeNaii  of  our  DouheU 
■ordi  of  seoM  at  our 
II  our  obfacttve  to  make 
to  tumble  down  tlM  walls  of 
the  KreasUn.  of  lioecow.  of  Leningrad,  of 
Rostov,  at  a  score  of  cities,  into  the  shards 
and  dust  of  destruction,  to  plow  the  r\ilns 
and  salt  the  lelds?  Is  the  aim  of  war  against 
Russia  annihilation  at  m  mxkch  of  the  en- 
easy   population   as  polMs  and   unbridled 


surely  aoawer  themselves. 
No  war  of  sttempted  annihilation  in  his- 
tory, save,  perhaps,  th*  destruction  ot 
Ctothege  by  Rome,  has  r**ulted  in  a  tmw 
stable  p*ac*.  anc  Carthage  was  a  compact 
elty-stats;  Rtissla  Is  a  vsst  heartland  of 
MOiMOjMt  paopie.  We  prtrfeesed  tn  the  Wil- 
MMten  Aiya.  aad  la  the  recent  trisls.  that  our 
■jam lee  were  not  peoples  but  the  tyranu  who 
ruled  over  theoa  and  the  totalitarian  ideolo- 
glea  tliejr  aapoused.  it  would  b*  bard  by  any 
aaaouBt  of  ratlonaiiaation  and  oa  any  basis 
flf  ■■psdlaaty  to  ^MUf y  a  war  whoae  objective 
was  prlawrtly  dHlfftWlloa.  devastation,  and 
•lauahtsr. 

There  u  BO  BMral  or  ethical  aim  to  a  war 
9l  anallUlatloa.  aor  aouM  such  a  r-iimn  b* 
to  hev*  a«|M  tait  a  aa«attv*  paUMeal 
ao  such  war  could  lead 
I  ar  to  a  stabl*  p*ac*. 


A  war  ot  annihilation,  with  th*  crushing 
consequences  such  a  conflict  would  have 
upon  the  economy  of  the  world  and  ths 
world's  political  structure,  could  not  help 
creating  problems  equal  to.  or  worse  than, 
those  we  now  face.  Th*  wanton  alatighter  of 
millions — even  if  In  the  name  of  righteous- 
ness— would  scarcely  contribute  to  stsbUlty, 
mtich  less  to  ths  triumph  of  ethics  or  }xu- 
tlce;  nor  could  we  expect  that  political  mod- 
srstion — tliat  antipathy  for  extremes  which 
Is  the  strangth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  democ- 
raclee — would  be  fostered  by  such  an  aim.  A 
war  of  annihilation  is  politically  a  SHMalas 
war.  morally  a  reprehensible  one. 

What  of  the  alternative  aim  at  B>lkant«a- 
tkmt  B  Rassla  U  not  to  be  deraatated  as 
the  MongolB  once  devastated  Burape.  atiould 
we  not  aim  to  split  her  Into  pieces,  to  smpu- 
tat*  her  provinces,  to  truncste  her  terri- 
tory? But  ws  do  not  want  territory,  and 
Balkanlaatkm  always  hss  led  In  past  history 
to  IrradcaMaaB,  to  chauvinism  and  friction 
and  future  trouble.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Soviet  states  proper  have  t>cen  Rxisslan  for 
eenturlee;  It  would  be  unjust  ethnically  and 
historically  snd  politically  to  carve  the  Rus- 
alan  state  into  smau  bits.  It  would  be. 
moreover,  s  most  dilQcult  and  most  Imprac- 
tical undertaking  which  would  require  the 
occupation  of  Russia — the  largest  land  mass 
in  the  world — for  years,  and  the  constant 
policing  of  troubled  artificial  borders. 
Balkanization  cooid  provide  the  tinder  for  a 
fourth  great  war;  It  certainly  wotild  not  lead 
to  a  mor*  stable  peace. 

What.  then,  ahould  be  our  peac*  alms? 
Are  we  out  to  loot  Russia's  treastires.  to  put 
an  Ikon  in  every  fourth  living  room  in 
America?  Do  we  want  the  oil  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  minerals  of  the  Donbas.  th* 
wealth  of  th*  Urals?  Th*  somewhat  impa- 
tient answer  Is  obvious:  w*  do  not  covet  any 
of  the**. 

Chir  nstlonal  aim  in  a  war  with  Russia 
Is — cw  should  be — clear.  The  fsngs  of  Rus- 
sia should  tx*  drawn;  that  Is.  the  power  of 
the  Soviet  states  to  expand  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbors  should  be  hobbled,  snd 
the  aggreestve  expansionist  philosophy  of 
the  Soviet  Dnlon  eliminated  In  practical 
political  terms  this  means.  I  think,  st  least, 
two  things — 

I.  The  BiOBOpoly  of  the  Communist  Party 
upon  the  governmental  structure  of  Russia 
and  her  satellites  must  be  broken,  and  the 
false  sppeal  of  Communist  dogma  refuted. 

3  All  tcrritorlee  and  all  nations  thst  Rus- 
sls  haa  analaved  or  occupied  must  be  freed 
and  Russia  must  rettim  to  her  traditional 
frontiers. 

Tb*  practical  definition  of  these  alms  In 
temM  of  frontiers  and  peoplee  would  not  be 
easy:  peace  alms  are  never  easy  The  Baltic 
states  snd  the  Polish  frontier  wotild  be  but 
two  of  the  problems,  snd  the  Ukranlan  sep- 
aratist movement,  always  strong  throtigbout 
the  centuries,  might  pre**nt  another  major 
Issu*.  There  might  well  b*  add*d.  moreover, 
a  third  requirement— th*  disarmament  of 
Russia.  This.  how*v*r.  shotild  surely  b*  a 
condition  of  military  victory,  not  per  s*  a 
p*ac*  aim.  or  w*  hav*  forgotten  th*  l*asons 
of  the  past;  for  no  victoriotu  cabal,  remain- 
ing armed  itaelf,  can  ever  force  permanent 
disarmaaBaat  tipoo  the  vanqtilabed  and  hope 
for  a  flaata  atahla  paaea. 

The  saaMMa  of  our  peace  objective*  if  a 
war  with  Russia  occurs  should  be  to  eliml- 
naU  tb*  threat  of  aggrsBSlfiii  which,  by  vir- 
tus of  th*  Bkarrlag*  of  Communist  Idsotegy 
with  Russian  pow«r.  now  cssts  s  long  shadov 
across  th*  world.  W*  can.  I  think,  carry  tba 
argumant  on*  step  furthsr;  th*ee  stoooM 
not  only  be  the  national  objectives  If  s  hot 
war— a  shooting  war— «tarU.  but  they  should 
be  the  oaUonal  objectives  of  th*  *xlstlng 
cold  war. 


objsctlv**  ar*  aol  mtttf  attained, 
but  w*  can  n|»k*  th*  ulthaata  goal  harder 


and  more  difficult  to  adUeve.  or  easier  to 
reach,  by  the  methods  we  use. 

Two  principles  can  guide  tu  In  the  deter- 
mination of  these  methods :  ( I )  You  do  not 
defeat  ideas  with  a  sword.  (3)  Unbridled 
devastation  leads  to  economic  misery  and 
political  extremism. 

These  principles  stiggest  thst  In  cold  or 
hot  war  we  should  emphaslae  political  and 
psychological  and  economic  metliods.  The 
old  principle  of  war — concentration  upon  the 
objective— demands  the  foc\Jsing  of  otir  ef- 
forts upon  totslltarlan  communism  and 
upon  Russian  mllltsry  power — the  threat  of 
Riiasis  to  the  world — not  the  dlsperakm  of 
our  9ttart  by  an  attack  upon  the  RiMilaa 
people. 

There  are.  obviously,  many  weaknesses  In 
the  seemingly  monolithic  facade  of  com- 
munism; the  flsstires  of  Tltolsm  are  widen- 
ing in  many  of  the  Iron  curtain  countries, 
and  even  In  the  Kremlin  Itself  the  death  of 
Stalin,  almost  certsin  to  occur  within  th* 
next  5  to  10  years,  will  exacerbate  the  differ- 
ences that  already  exist  in  the  Politburo  and 
may  produce,  in  the  subsequent  palace 
struggle  for  power,  soother  Trotsky-llke  split 
and  perhaps  numerous  defections.  The 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  without 
their  own  differences:  there  are  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  nntlonallat  minorities  in  Russia 
and  dissidenu  such  ss  the  Ukranlans  and 
the  Don  Coeeacks  who  object  to  the  rule  of 
the  Russians  as  much  as  to  the  rule  of  com- 
miwlsm.  There  are.  after  all.  only  about 
6.000.000  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Russia,  a  nation  of  perhaps  300.000.000 
and  only  about  120.000.000  Russians:  ths 
rest  sre  a  medley  of  races  with  their  own 
cultures,  trsdltlons.  and  histories,  their  own 
nationalist   aspirations. 

The  above  facu.  which  are  not  subject  to 
siMcessful  challenge,  stiggest  thst  in  cold  or 
hot  war  we  should  try  to  drive  a  political, 
moral,  and  psychological  wedge  between  the 
government  and  the  peoples;  that  we  should 
particularly  encourage  the  oppositlonism — 
underground  but  definite — in  the  iron  cur- 
tain countries,  snd  the  separstism  and  na- 
tionalism of  the  Ukrainians  and  other  minor- 
ities within  Russia. 

Lest  such  measure*  s*em  to  be  a  weak  reed 
for  tis  to  lean  upon — and  it  Is  not  suggested, 
of  eourse.  that  theae  should  be  the  only 
OMasores  we  should  Uke— it  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  failure  to  exploit  these 
Soviet  weaknesses  probably  cost  Germany  the 
war.  and  that  Ukrainian  guerrillas,  bearing 
arms  against  the  Soviet  government,  still 
are  fighting— though  in  small  numbers — In 
the  forests  of  this  vsst  region. 

Records  prodticed  st  Nuremberg  demon- 
strate that  In  the  fall  of  1»41  the  Nazi  Party, 
disregarding  objections  by  the  German  Army. 
tranaforBMd  the  invasion  of  Russia  Into 
brutal  war  ..gainst  the  whol*  Sovl*t  people 
The  party.  Instead  of  the  Army,  took  over 
the  military  government  of  conquered  areas, 
ruled  with  a  rigid  hand,  and  tried  to  cruah 
the  slightest  spark  of  opposition  with  more 
and  more  repression.  Hundreds  of  thotissnds 
of  Sorlot  aoldlers  surrendered  with  little 
flghttag.  and  scares  of  thousands— including 
tha  Savtet  general  Vlasov— deserted  to  the 
Ocnaaa  aide  in  tha  first  month*  of  war;  but 
Instead  of  encouraging  tills  spontaneous  re- 
vulsion against  Communist  totalitarianism. 
Instead  of  actively  fostering  by  all  poealble 
m*ans  a  Ukralnlsn  separatism,  instead  of 
acting  as  liberators,  not  conquerors,  the  Nazi 
Mrty.  by  its  war  of  annllillation  and  lu 
crtielty  to  Soviet  prisoners  aad  to  tha  aan> 
qu«red  areas  of  Russia,  conaolldatad  tha  o|>- 
poaltlon  of  all  Soviet  people*  snd  kindled  th* 
flaas*  of  hat*^  which  later  devoured  the 
Reich. 

The  foregoing  tndleatea.  st  the  very  least, 
the  great  Importance  of  the  political,  the 
payohologlcal,  and  the  moral  in  any  conflict 
With  Rttsala.  Tst  It  Is  precisely  these  factors 
which  our  prseent  concentration  upon  Uie 
atomic  bomh— first  as  the  primary  means  of 
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deterring  Rinsla  from  aggression;  aecond.  as 
a  weapon  of  victory  in  war— tends  to  subordi- 
nate. The  bomb  has  become  the  cure-all. 
the  white  hope  of  American  foreign  and 
military  policy. 

Perhaps  It  Justifies  this  reputation.  It  is  s 
terrifte  weapon:  certainly  It  is  more  than  Just 
^»m^iM>r  bomb,  though  It  Is  not  the  absolute 
waapon.  Given  enough  atomic  bombs  and 
MSiim'"g  they  cctUd  t>e  delivered  to  their 
targets — both  major  assumptions — there  is 
no  doubt  tbey  could  create  a  desert  of  rubble 
out  of  a  mod«^  city  civilization,  even  in  a 
large  country. 

But  It  might  well  be  that  wholesale  atomic 
tii>on  ttie  Russian  people,  rather  than 
the  Kremlin  aad  the  Politburo,  woukt 
tend  to  consolldat*  the  Soviet  peoples  Instead 
at  splitting  them.  Certainly  we  could  not 
much  hope  to  profit  from  the  fissures  in  the 
Russian  polltlc&l  structure  if  on  the  one 
band  we  proclaimed  we  came  to  liberate,  and 
on  the  other  we  slaughtered  promlsctjou&ly 
millions  of  Soviet  cltlasBa  men.  wconen.  and 
Afl*en— regardleaB  of  their  political  beliefs 
or  ethnic  backgrouads  or  aaptrations  for  free- 
dom. In  other  words,  the  military  weapon — 
If  that  weapon  were  unlimited  atomic  at- 
tack— might  not  complement  our  political 
and  psydiological  warfare;  as  a  natter  of 
fact,  even  now  In  the  cold  war.  there  are 
strong  evidences  thst  the  threat  of  the 
atomic  bomb  has  been  used  by  the  Kremlin 
to  unify  the  Soviet  maases. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  atomic  warfare— 
tinless  most  sparingly  used  and  unless  the 
targeU  were  most  carefully  selected— wotild 
fit  into  that  category  of  senseless  slaughter 
wlklcfa  so  many  authorities  have  rightfully 
condemned.  If  the  aim  of  war  be  a  more 
stable  and  JUst  peace,  promlacuous  atomic 
bombardment  cannot  possibly  contribute  to 
that  end.  Even  today,  only  4  years  after  the 
war.  the  seeds  of  a  new  neo-fssdsm  are 
i|)routlng  in  the  bomh-rulned  dtles  of  Ger- 
many, and  economicaily  Impovarlalied  Japan 
is  turning  slowly  toward  extremlam  of  left 
and  right. 

m 

The  primary  question  of  stomic  strategy  is 
always  the  same;  Will  tl>e  atomic  bomb  stop 
the  Red  Armsy?  If  it  will  not,  if — despite 
our  devastation  and  destruction  of  scores  of 
cities — the  Red  Army  marches  Into 
Europe,  then  certainly  we  are  im- 
done.  Gone  arc  the  hopes  of  s  quick  snd 
eacy  victory,  of  a  "three  weeks  war":  gone, 
too,  are  the  objectives  of  victory,  the  very 
objectives  we  are  working  for  today— the 
preservation  of  western  Europe's  free  polit- 
ical traditions,  large  economic  resources,  and 
cultural  and  htstorleal  and  spiritual  institu- 
tions from  the  clutching  hand  of  extremism. 

Thsre  is  pretty  general  military  agree- 
it  ttiat  the  Red  Army  can  move  into 
Rurope  despite  our  pi.iesBS*1nn  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  The  bomb  Is  not  a  good  wea- 
pon ^aiaat  dJ^io^cd  land  armies:  land 
afUilm  caa  iW  be  lmmobilta*d  and  their 
forward  moeseaant  atopped  by  opposing  land 
forces  with  great  firepower  snd  high  mobil- 
ity, supported  by  tactical  air  power— fighter*, 
fighter-bombers,  and  light  bomtiers.  blasting 
with  eonventktnal  bombs  at  brtdgee.  railroad 
ctioke  polnu,  roads,  and  tlie  enemy's  supply 
liDas  and  advancing  spcarhfailn  The  sort  of 
iiiiaiillalliai  aaad  in  Normandy  is  a  elaasic 
tTwairtft  of  the  use  of  tactical  air  power  to 
slow  down  aad  immoMRae  a  ground  army. 
yet  even  with  tlM  overwhelmtaig  air  supe- 
riority wt  enjoyed  there,  the  stoutness  and 
duration  of  the  German  defense  and  the  suc- 
aaaaful  retreat  of  the  Germane  to  the  West- 
wall  atteet  the  difficulty  of  Interdicting  an 
army  by  air  power. 

Tlie  advocates  of  the  atomic  bombardment 
of  RtSKia  do  aot  contemplate  the  tactical  use 
ot  atoeale  bamba  gainst  advancing  Soviet 
fotoas:  Tb*  atoaalc  homb  is  too  precious 
aad  there  are  too  Um  of  them  to  warrant 
their  attempted  use  against  the  well-nigh 


Inniunerable  tactical  targeta.  A  bomb 
dropped  tn  the  Rhine  at  a  key  point  might 
spread  radloctlvlty  over  a  fairly  wide  adja- 
ceaft  area  and  aiight  contamlaate  the  lower 
porttaM  of  that  river  for  aoaae  time,  bat 
anyone  who  has  teen  the  Russians  clear  mine 
fields — with  their  men  as  the  human  detona- 
tors— knows  thst  tills  would  not  stop  the 
Red  Army;  they  would  take  their  losses  and 
keep  moving. 

The  use  of  atomic  bombs  against  the  Rna- 
slan  home  front,  against  Soviet  cities,  sup- 
ply centers,  oil  supplies,  factories,  and  nodal 
commtinication  points  in  Russia,  such  as 
Moscow,  would,  however — some  obeervers 
hold — hzmstrlng  the  Red  Army.  The  de- 
struction of  the  factories  In  the  rear  would 
turn  off  the  sluice  valve  of  supplies;  oil  sup- 
plies would  dry  up:  the  destruction  of  rail- 
road centers  wotild  cripple  transportation. 
So  the  theory  goes.  Yet  even  the  moet  hope- 
ful theorists  do  not  believe  that  this  will 
halt  the  Red  Army;  while  Soviet  cities  are 
being  destroyed  the  Soviet  Armies  will  be 
taking  over  western   Europe's  cities. 

But  once  in  possession  of  western  Europe, 
It  is  held,  these  armies  would  be  helpless: 
they  would  beconw  more  of  a  loosely  organ- 
ized rabble  than  an  army;  they  would 
wither  on  the  vine  as  did  the  beleaguered 
Japanese  garrisons  on  the  by-passed  islands 
of  the  Central  Pacific. 

There  arc  several  fallacies  in  ttils  sssump- 
tlou.  In  the  first  |dace,  the  effects  of  strs- 
teglc  bombing  are  those  of  attrition;  the 
strength  of  an  opponent  is  gradually  worn 
down;  the  bombardment  of  rear-area  instal- 
lations is  not  immediately  felt  in  the  field. 
In  other  words,  there  srotild  be  a  time-lag 
between  the  destruction  of  Rusaian  factories 
and  the  drying-up  of  Russian  front-line  sup- 
plies— perhaps  a  long  time-lag. 

Destruction  of  bcane-front  supply  bases 
would  have  less  effect  on  the  Soviet  Army 
than  on  a  western  srmy.  Par  the  Soviet 
army,  unlike  conventional  western  snnies. 
lives  to  a  large  extent  off  the  country;  It 
utiliam  captuied  supfdies  and  doee  aot 
depend  solely  or  primarily  on  oonvcntlQaal 
I  jatMnw  of  traasportatlon.  The  advance  of 
the  Soviet  Army  Is  like  the  advance  of  a 
horde  of  locusts;  its  men  move  on  foot,  by 
horseback,  clinging  to  tanks  or  busses,  flat- 
cars,  trucks.  In  carrlagaa.  oa  andea.  and  In 
farm  caru  driving  bnrta  ot  cattle  before 
them.  The  Soviet  Army  is  much  less  motor- 
ized, snd  sacapt  for  tts  heaviest  equipment 
depends  lem  upon  raflroads,  than  the  west- 
ern armies:  its  mobility  Is  built  upon  human 
and  nntiTtai  muscle-power. 

These  facts  are  not  cotnforting.  therefore, 
to  thoee  who  believe  that  atomic 
would  taring  about  a  quick 
aad  would  Isolate  the  Red  armiee  la 
Rurope  and  force  them  to  wttho*  on  the 
vine  quickly.  But  even  if  the  atomic  boai- 
bardment  of  Russia  should  produce  fahly 
rapid  deterioration  In  the  fighting  power  of 
the  Red  Army,  that  would  be  of  small  com- 
fort to  Paris  and  Brussels  and  Tt>e  Hague, 
overrun  by  the  McaxgcA  and  the  Tartar  and 
the  loosely  disciplined  fierce  bmb  from  the 
pialaa  of  central  Asia.  Would 
knowli«  that  the  dtisB  of  their 
were  being  destroyed  behind  them,  be  prane 
to  offer  mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west,  or  would  there  be  sa(A  and  piliase  asd 
rapine  unparalleled  for 
over,  cmoe  takan.  are  not 
Europe  hartafe*  for  Moaeow  and  I^wingrad? 
Would  we  bomb  Paris  with  atooilc  haa^taa? 

I  think  not.  and  I  think  that  the  Rusaian 
occupation  of  westtfn  Rurope  would  mean, 
inevitably,  not  a  short  quick  vrar.  but  a  loog 
and  antaaas  oaa.  Tha  ovtoona  would  be 
certain:  tte  UaMMl  States  and  tta  aDiaB  with 
their  greatly  stiperior  industty  would  even- 
tually win,  but  at  what  cost.  The  recon- 
quest  of  western  Europe  by  Invasicn.  by  land 
armies,  wotild  probably  be  necessary,  aad 
the  red  tide  of  war  would  tend  InevltaMy 
to  lap  over  three  continents.    It  Is  preclaely 


this — Invasion — which  western  Europe  fears, 
and  It  would  be  precisely  thia— Ini 
that  would  bring  down  into  dust 
all  we  have  been  working  to  present  slnee 
World  War  n,  and  all  our  aspirations  for  a 
better  and  more  stable  peace. 

rv 

If  the  atoaalc  bomb  cannot  stop  the  Red 
army,  what  caa? 

The  answer  Is  not  simple,  but  compound. 
The  bomb  cannot  halt  the  Red  army  short 
of  western  Europe  once  thst  army  baa  started 
to  move,  but  aa  Winston  Churchill  says.  It 
has  been  of  parauaslve  value  in  Influenrtat 
the  men  of  the  Kremlin  not  to  order  the  Rad 
army's  advance.  Tct  It  is  Immediately  clear 
that  the  detorent  value  of  tlie  atunic  bomb 
will  progressively  have  leas  and  less  impor- 
tance as  Russia  stock  ftfles  bombs.  She  has 
none  today,  and  the  chances  are  thst  the 
United  States  will  retain  its  atomic  energy 
lead — quantitatively  and  qualitatively — for 
years  to  come.  And  even  if  Russia  should 
produce  her  first  bomb  by  1962 — the  deadline 
usually  mentioned — one  bomb  of  hers 
«g»*"««  several  hutxfied  bomb*  of  ours 
would  nav*  little  strategic  mesntng. 

As  both  sides  stock  pile  bombs,  the  stra- 
tegic advantage  of  the  largCT  stock  iMm 
steadily  diminishes.  It  would  be  small  com- 
fort to  us  to  have  1.000  atomic  bombs  If  Rus- 
sia had  100.  The  deterrent  value  of  the  bomb, 
under  such  ctrcuznstances.  aWtild  be  consld- 
oably  less  than  it  is  now,  for  we  would  be 
certain  to  face  retaliation  tn  kind  If  we 
tned  it  to  belt  Russian  aggression;  wiiereaa 
Russia  would  probably  not  employ  It  ^(aiaat 
as — ^thtis  provoking  oar  retaliation— eo  long 
as  our  numerical  superiority  was  pronounced. 

It  Is  because  in  time  vre  shsll  lose  our 
atomic  advantage,  and  becatse  the  atomic 
bomb  will  not  halt  the  Red  army  today,  that 
the  measures  we  have  undertaken  to  restore 
some  balance  of  power  in  Europe  are  of  stich 
presabig  Impcntanoe.  That  balance  of  power 
mtist  be  restored  before  Russia  acqtiires  a 
sizable  stock  pile  of  atomic  bombs. 

Any  policy  we  loUow  mtist  be  a  policy  of 
calculated  risk.  The  great  danger  is  that  we 
might  try  to  ftdlow  the  wtll-o'-the-wlsp  of 
absolute  sectirity — to  disaster.  The  hooes  of 
nations  that  have  tried  to  be  too  rtrong  litter 
the  graveysrds  of  history.  For  a  time  In  1948. 
there  was  some  danger  that  we  might  make 
t.*>t«  mistake;  the  military  programs  then  out- 
lined— and  for  a  time  supported  by  Con- 
greaa— almost  led  to  military  expendltiffes  of 
20  to  30  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  danger — 
the  danger  of  trying  to  erect  impregaaUe 
Maginot  lines  whether  of  dollars,  planes,  or 
tanks — still  exlste  but  not  In  the  acute  form 
of  a  year  ago. 

The  measures  that  will  stop  the  Red  Army, 
that  will  iiTnt*W — and  perhaps  in  time  de- 
stroy—communism, that  will  contribute  to 
our  nati""^!  objectives,  that  will  lead  to  a 
more  stable  peace,  are  not  only,  and  not 
primarily,  military  in  nature,  but  polttleal. 
eoonomlc  psychological,  and  moral.  We  are 
trying  to  fill  In  the  great  political  vacuums 
left  by  the  war.  to  rehabilitate  wsr-tom  and 
war-ravaged  nations,  to  give  them  acme  na- 
tlooal  sdf -respect  by  *»*'p***C  them  to  be  sdf- 
supporting  and  a^-protecting  UnUl  theae 
things  are  done,  there  wUl  be  no  peace. 

The  first  pillu^  in  this  program  was  the 
RCA.  with  emphasis  on  the  KRP  of  it — not  a 
prc^ram  to  be  recommended  to  widows  and 
orphaas.  but  one  without  which 
Borope  would  have  bad  no  ehaane  of  i 
tha  oaalcughte  of  oomaumlan.  The 
pillar  was  ths  Atlantic  Pact,  political  barking 
for  western  Bun^e.    Tlie  third  and  fourth 


plUais  are  military:  lend-i 
Borcfte.  and  United  States 
fifth  pillar  is  moral  and 
afitmattoa  of  f  alth  in  the 
amiMBiiiii  of  United  Statas 
inalllaitiai*. 

Ohataaily  there  must  be 
development  of  this  stnicture  or 
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Into  an  ailAM  at  p— ct.    If  Um  mUl- 
ar«  OTVw«lffht«d.  tb«7  may  pro- 
wbat  «•  an  trTlng  to  arokl — war.    If 
ti  wadmrw^t^MA  tbmn  oould  be 
WIUMNit  payihloglBtl  and  pollttca: 
to  BO  MMnlRg  to  th«  whole  pro- 


The  Atlantic  Pact,  tbe  lend-lease  arma  pro- 
gram, and  a  Btronc  United  States  are  eaacn- 
tlal  elements  of  ttils  struct\ire.  Europe  crlea 
tor  ammttj.  Mo  •uww.WBk'  oMasures  can  suc- 
tmt  «MlM*  ■wapaaa  capital  has  (alth  in 
Baropa'S  txitiire:  th«  continual  fear  of  lud- 
0mi  iBTaalon  would  force  the  continued  flight 
of  capital  from  the  continent.  The  AUanlc 
Pact  glTca  sooia  ntcasure  of  political  security 
to  Europe:  tt  insane  In  effect,  that  the  United 
Stataa  wUl  VBtar  any  war  broufht  about  by 

aad  otir  own  rearmament  fires  military  back- 
tBf  to  this  political  guaranty. 

Neither,  of  course,  prortdas  abaolute  se- 
curity for  the  United  States  or  for  west- 
em  Europe:  there  la  no  such  thing.  But 
tbe  Atlsntlc  Pact,  our  own  rearmament, 
and  the  arms-aid  program — if  properly  Im- 
itcd — can  prorlda  aonM  relief  from  the 
ity  which  haa  pattadad  Europe  these 
paat  S  yaan. 

» 

Since  1945  the  real  deterrent  to  the  Red 
Army  has  baan  tba  praaanoe  of  American 
troopa  in  Ocnaany.  Auatrla.  and  Trieste,  and 
Um  certainty  that  Soviet  aggreaalon  in  Eu- 
rope would  implicate  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  in  a  war 
against  the  most  powerful  industrial  nation 
on  earth,  the  United  States. 

Today  Russia  could  probably  start  an  In- 
vaatoo  of  the  west  (without  ttny  additional 
mobilization)  with  some  50  divisions  and 
coaaMarable  tactical  air  superiority  West- 
am  Burope  might  be  able  to  oppose  this  ag- 
graaaton  with  10  to  IS  divisions  (including 
the  aqtUvalent  of  2  United  States  divlslous 
in  Oermany)  and  tactical  air  power  gruaaly 
Inadaqiiate  to  tha  task  of  Interdicting  any 
army.  It  Is  thaaa  weaknesses  lo  ground  and 
air  power  that  our  own  re- 
It  plus  European  rearmament  should 
remedy.  Twenty-five  to  40  highly  trained, 
mobile,  excellently  equipped  dlTlslons.  plus 
eonaidersble  tactical  air  superiority,  could 
stop  the  Initial  rush  of  the  Red  Army  at 
the  line  of  the  Rhine — stop  it  at  least  long 
enough  to  permit  mobilization  and  the  dis- 
patch of  United  States  reinforcements. 
Forty  dlTldoos  are  impossible  now — will  not 
be  poaatbla  for  some  time  to  come — but  this 
is  not  an  Impoaslble  eventual  goal  and  we 
must  provide  a  steady  Increment  of  miliury 
strength  for  waatem  Europe.  As  the  years 
paaa.  grotind  and  air  power,  armed  with  the 
naw  waapona.  organlxed  for  tha  new  tactics 
of  tomorrow,  must  be  prepared  to  substitute 
for  the  atomic  bomb — in  western  Europe — 
as  a  major  military  deterrent  to  war. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
Navy  is  unimportant.  Control  of  the  seas 
must  be  tha  basis  of  all  our  strategy;  without 
It  we  cannot  defend  America.  Tba  United 
SUtea  and  Its  western  Allies  have  tremendous 
saa  superiority  today— an  advantage  we  must 
be  careful  to  maintain — but  we  have  no  such 
advantage  on  land  or  In  close-range  tactical 
air  power.  Tet  until  an  adequate  ground 
and  air  force  Is  built  up  in  Europe,  a  balance 
of  power  cannot  really  be  restored. 

We  have  taken  the  first  slow,  painful  steps 
toward  tha  development  of  tucu  a  force  to- 
day, but  there  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
emphaals  Is  InstiAclent.  the  plans  too  limited 
TiM  arms-aid  program,  tt  Is  trtie.  strsaaes  land 
power  and  tactical  air  power.  But  the  scope 
of  tha  latter  davelopment  In  particular  U  set 
In  too  modaat  a  frame — all  the  more  so  since 
the  Unttad  Stataa  tactical  air  strength  U 
largely  a  ahell.  aiMl  prsasnt  plans  do  not  indi- 
cate the  likelihood  of  quick  improvamant. 

The  overfMlBC  aanplMMla  upon  the  atomic 
bomb  and  upoa  atratagle  air  powar  is  tending 
Id  attbordlnate  tactical  air  power,  doae-eup- 


port  air  power — the  kind  of  air  power  that 
prohiblU  surface  movement  and  stops  ground 
armies.  Otir  tactical  air  power  today  is  tha 
neglected  stepchild  of  tbe  Air  Force:  only 
the  Navy,  for  lU  specialised  purpoaea.  haa 
an  afldant  but  small  surface  support  arm. 

Tha  i^aln  truth  U  that  tha  United  SUtea 
today,  on  the  tm  ot  a  crucial  5  years  which 
may  determine  paaca  or  war.  has  not  formu- 
lated adequately  our  national  objectives,  nor 
have  we  even  seriously  considered  any  strat- 
egy that  is  not  atomic  strategy.  The  assump- 
tion that  we  will  use  the  bomb  to  defeat 
Russia  Is  the  basic  assumption  underlying 
the  dominant  strategic  concept  that,  with 
the  advent  of  Louis  Johnson  as  Defense  Sec- 
retary, has  now  gained  ascendancy,  and  It  Is 
the  basic  assumption  underlying  much  of  our 
political  thinking. 

It  is  In  my  opinion  a  dangerously  over- 
almpllflad  assumption:  certainly  neither  our 
military  nor  our  political  planning  ought  to 
be  based  purely  on  one  assumption.  We 
must  have  alternative  strategies.  It  may  be. 
unhappily,  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  use 
the  bomb,  but  (wrhaps  it  can  be  avoided:  as 
time  paaaaa  and  Russia  acquires  an  atomic 
stock  pOa.  we  shall  almost  certainly  find  it 
to  otir  advantage  to  avoid  it.  But  even  if  we 
do  use  it.  how  wa  tise  it  and  against  what 
targete  deserve  far  more  careful  considera- 
tion than  they  have  yet  received.  Our  stra- 
tegical thinking  and  our  political  thinking 
must  not  Iw  imprisoned  within  an  atomic 
concept. 

It  is  clear  that  the  military  effectiveness  of 
any  atomic  strategy  depends  first  upon  the 
number  of  bombs  available,  and  second  upon 
the  number  of  bombs  the  enemy  has — and 
also  upon  a  great  many  other  space,  dis- 
tance, and  defei^se  factors.  Today  our  po- 
litical planners — and  even  many  of  our  key 
military  planners — not  only  have  to  guess 
at  Rusala's  atomic  potential,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  many  bombs  the  United  States 
poaeesaas.  A  powerful  argument  can  be 
made,  as  Senator  McMahon  has  suggested, 
for  stating  that  the  secret  has  been  too  well 
kept:  it  is  dllBcult  to  formulate  sound  mili- 
tary or  political  strategy  without  knowing 
the  numbers  of  bombs  available.  This  is 
the  second  lesson:  we  must  not  only  plan 
alternative  strategies,  but  at  least  our  top 
political  and  military  planners — and  per- 
haps sooner  or  later  the  world— ought  to 
know  the  numbers  of  bombs  on  hand. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  of  such  thinking 
and  such  planning  and  of  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  numbers  of  bombs  as  well  as  of 
the  power  of  a  bomb  may  well  lead  us  to 
policies  which  may  tend  to  limit  war.  if  not 
to  prevent  It. 

But  above  all.  if  we  do  put  the  horse  whr^re 
it  belongs — before  the  cart — if  we  formulate 
national  objectives  and  peace  policies  before 
we  determine  war  strategy,  we  shall  surely 
emphaaiae  those  factors  now  too  often  neg- 
lected which,  if  emphasized,  could  avert  war. 
Political,  economic,  and  psychological  weap- 
ons, properly  used,  are  more  potent  persua- 
sion than  the  threat  of  an  atom  bomb. 

For  the  past  3  years  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  cold  war  with  Rusaia.  The  threat  of 
the  atom  bomb  and  the  long  shadow  of  mili- 
tary force  always  have  loomed  In  the  back- 
ground, but  the  principal  factors  in  this  cold 
war  have  been  political,  economic,  and  psy- 
chological, and  it  Is  precisely  where  we  have 
uaad  thaaa  weapons  wisely  (weatern  Europe) 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  conteinlng  the 
menace  of  communism,  and  it  is  precisely 
where  we  have  neglected  them  and  have  over- 
emphasised  military  force  that  we  have  met 
checkmate  or  defeat  (Oreeca  and  China). 
Ruasla  and  her  satcllitea  have  great  political 
waaknaaaaa,  and  we  poaaaas  enormous  eco- 
nomic strength.  Let  us  lead  from  strength 
to  weakness.  If  we  do  so,  if  we  win  the 
political.-  aooDomic  and  psychological  war 
already  jotoad.  there  need  ha  no  ahooting 


Andrew  Lawreace  Somert 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  KXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  25,  1949 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  ANoarw  Lawkkmcx  Soxxas.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
time  when  I  could  wish  that  I  had  the 
eloquence  of  a  Shakespeare,  that  I  might 
speak  of  Andt  Somkrs  in  the  lofty  lan- 
guage of  Marc  Antony's  funersU  oration 
for  the  fallen  Caesar. 

Without  exaggeration,  in  the  frail  body 
and  great  soul  of  Andy  SomRS  there  was 
contained  a  touch  of  that  imperial  great- 
ness extolled  by  Marc  Antony;  his  will 
and  his  ability  were  greater  than  his 
physical  capacity  to  bear  the  huge  bur- 
dens forced  upon  It  by  his  compulsion  to 
master  his  environment  and  his  chosen 
specialty  of  the  intricate  field  of  finance. 

Whatever  he  did.  he  did  with  his  whole 
being.  He  never  spared  himself,  never 
leaned  upon  the  uncertain  crutch  of  as- 
ilttMits.  His  knowledge  was  his  own, 
•e^inlred  by  hard  study  and  devotion  to 
his  task. 

Nor  was  his  mastery  limited  to  any 
narrow  band  of  human  knowledge. 
Here  was  a  versatile  man.  learned  in 
many  fields,  swiftly  adaptable  to  each 
new  problem,  and  dedicated  to  its  in- 
stant mastery.  Andrew  Scmers  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  true  statesman,  and 
recognition  of  his  fine  qualities  was  im- 
plicit in  his  repeated  election  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  people  of  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  His 
presence  in  our  State  delegation  lent  a 
distinction  of  which  we  were  all  aware 
and  proud. 

He  pavsessed  a  rare  Intellectual  and 
personal  Integrity  which.  In  a  crass  and 
materialistic  world  intent  upon  worldly 
gain,  stood  out  in  vivid  distinction. 

Here,  surely,  was  a  man  destined  by 
nature  for  great  accomplishments,  only 
partially  achieved  when  his  career  was 
cut  short  by  untimely  death. 


Cost  of  Cement  in  Road-Repair  Program 
for  Next  10  Years  Will  Be  Doabled  if 
Buuig-Point  Pricinf  System  Is  Fol- 
lowed by  Cement  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
estimate  made  public  on  Monday,  June 
20.  by  the  American  Public  Works  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  predicted  that  $47,000.- 
000.000  would  be  needed  over  a  10-year 
period  to  put  all  roads,  streets  and  high- 
ways in  condition  to  carry  traffic  with 
\ 
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reasonable  efficiency  and  safety.  It  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Road.s  Admin- 
ictration  that  approximately  92.000.000 
kaiTeis  of  cement  a  jrear  would  be  u^ed 
In  a  l&-ycar  program  of  this  magnitude. 

If  the  baalBg -point  pricing  system  l£ 
allowed  to  operate  again  as  it  was  before 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Ce- 
ment Trust  case,  the  cost  of  the  cement 
used  in  repairing  and  constructing  high- 
ways will  be  doubled  over  a  10- year 
period.  That  means  that  the  taxpayers 
will  be  out  an  unnecessary  cost  of  $243,- 
OtO.OM  a  year  if  the  big  cement  pro- 
ducers are  aDowed  to-  maintain  absolute 
control  orer  the  price  of  cement. 

Cement  is  a  commodity  which  can  be 
made  in  practically  every  locality  of  our 
cooDiry.  There  are  ample  raw  materials 
all  orer  our  country:  yet  as  long  as  the 
Cessent  Trust  controlled  prices,  there 
were  14  States  which  had  no  cement 
plants,  and  many  other  States  where 
plants  in  competition  with  the  "big  boys" 
had  to  fight  for  their  very  survival. 

Since  April  1948  when  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  its  decision  outlawing  the 
baiiiis- point  pricmg  system,  two  new 
cesent  ptents  have  been  built  in  Vir- 
ginia, one  tn  South  Carolina,  and  others 
axe  under  construction.  This  In  itself  is 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  competi- 
tion thrives  when  basing -point  pricing 
Is  suppressed. 

Cement  can  and  should  be  produced  in 
practically  every  State  in  our  Union. 
Claarr  distances  between  the  cement 
plant  and  the  highways  will  mean  sub- 
Ss  to  our  taxpayers. 


Tbe  Doctor  and  Our  Healtk 
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HQ^.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALAAAMA 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

',  July  29  (le^islaiifve  dap  of 
Thursdcty.  June  I) .  1949 

Mr.  FTIJ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
iBOQs  consent  to  have  prmted  in  the  Ap- 
pmdix  of  the  Rzcoas  an  address  on  the 
subject  The  Doctor  and  Our  Health, 
which  I  delivered  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Medical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia Couaty.  Philadelphia.  Pa .  on 
May  11.  1M9. 

There  beinir  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  R«cow», 
mMIows: 

trs  doctok  and  oc«  hxalth 

Mof  thaa  htdi  a  cvntury  *go.  a  yoxinf 
•ovtlMraa-  ««lkMi  tcto  the  offices  of  Dr. 
B^naii^i  D.  Qftmt,  profesaor  ol  aurgcrj  at  Jef- 
(•raon  Medical  OoUege.  and  asked  to  be  ex- 
amined tor  enrollment.  He  dlsplaye<J  a  med- 
ical dcfree  trom  Um  umveraity  of  tbe  City 
of  N«w  YorlL 

"Tou  already  hold  a  degree  from  a  good 
,   young    man.     Wby    do   you 
U  to  enter  Jeffenoo  College  ?"  aai^ed  Dr. 


lUM  I  wish  to  come  to  the  fountain- 
head  at  Amciic^An  medicine  and  surgery,  sir. 
and  bear  your  lecture*. **  XXm  young  Soutti- 
crner  answecad. 

Dr.  GfOM  waa  only  bimum  and  there  wcr« 
aa  examlnaiiOQ  questioua   after   Uiat      In- 


stead tlw  time  ms  apect  tn  oonrersation — 
about  Alatima  and  a  trip  Or.  Oran  had 
made  tter*.  As  ttiey  walked  to  the  door 
Dr.  GrocB  put  his  arm  around  the  young  stu- 
dent and  said.  "God  bless  yori,  my  son." 

That  young  Soothemer  wwt  my  father.  th« 
late  Dr.  L.  L.  Hill,  of  Moutfomei>.  Ala.,  a 
practicing  physician  and  surgeon  for  some 
50  years.  After  conqiiettng  his  work  at  Jef- 
ferson Medical  CoUes*  ba  studied  tn  England 
onder  Joseph  Lister,  wbcae  name  I  bear,  and 
at  other  achotds  and  hoapttals  in  Europe. 
But  throughout  his  life  my  father  bore  al- 
vrzjK  a  deep  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tlcn  for  Philaddptda.  for  Dr.  Groas.  and  for 
the  great  teachers  and  the  fellow  students 
be  knew  there  and  with  whom  he  maintained 
friendship  tliroughout  his  lifetime. 

9o  when  I  Join  with  you  tn  ohservtng  the 
centennial  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia County,  I  come  as  one  who  has  roots 
In  the  medical  history  of  Philadelphia  that 
I  am  honored  and  h^>py  to  nourish  once 
again. 

Philadelphia  was  the  cradle  of  Amerlcaa 
medicine,  as  she  was  the  cradle  of  America's 
political  and  financial  and  cultural  life. 
Here  the  founding  fathers  proclaimed  the 
Declaration  of  IndepaadBDoe  and  upon  the 
anvil  of  det»te  forcad  the  OonstltutlCBi  of 
the  United  States.  Here  Robert  Morris  and 
his  assocUt-es  began  the  bnlldlng  of  Ameri- 
can Qnance.  And  here  the  sturdy  old 
philosopher,  journalist,  scientist,  and  ptih- 
Ilc  servant — Benjamin  PtankHn— blended  so 
well  the  courage  and  common  sense,  the 
curiosity  and  Intellectuai  oower  that  sym- 
bolized otjr  young  and  growing  Nation. 

Largely  through  Franklin's  efforts.  Phila- 
delphia raised  the  first  hospital  in  the 
UnUed  States — the  renowned  PcnnsylvaBia 
Hospital  which  3  years  from  now  will  cele- 
brate aoo  yean  of  btunuxltarlan  service.  The 
colonial  legisUture  ot  Pennsylvazda  appro- 
priated 2.000  pounds  for  tlM 
of  the  hospital  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
sum  be  matched  by  popular  aufascriptlon. 
This  pioneer  example  of  govenunent  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy  acting  together  for  the 
common  wclfar>2  was  an  tiu|riiatlaa  to  us 
who  fathered  the  Hospital  and  Bealth  Cen- 
ter Constnxtlon  Act  300  yaaa  later. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  laid  the  oidur- 
Ing  foundation  stone  of  Philadelphia's  med- 
ical history.  In  1765  the  medical  school  of 
the  College  of  PhUadeiphia  was  founded — the 
first  in  America.  This  famed  lusUtution  con- 
tinues today  as  the  Unl verity  o^  Peoosyl- 
vania  Medical  OoUacs.  In  1830 
phia  anatomical  rooms  wcra 
The  next  year  the  first  Amertran  school  ct 
pharmacy  was  founded  beva.  Id  ittS  the 
Jefferson  Medical  CoUege  waa  tmsmtmA  mmd  in 
1940  Uie  Pennsylvania  Medical  Onlleie  was 
estaba&hed.  Soon  after.  Philadetpbta  took 
another  ploaseclas  stay  la  the  AsM  at 
cine  with  the  fenadtng  oi  the  1 
CoUcve  of  Riiladelphia. 

By  the  oiiddle  o(  the  century.  PhilaflcipMa 
had  beeaaae  ttaa  ■adlrsl  center  at  the  new 
world. 

In  her  insUtutions.  Pkdisdclphis's  medical 
history  was  made  by  OMD  who  were  as  tmly 
pioneers  as  the  trontiaiwuBii  with  aa  and 
rifle.  Into  the  nnknyen  wildemees  at  hu- 
man sickness,  dieeaee.  and  sufferiac  Ibcy 
ventured  with  tlM  frontlcnnian^  eouraft 
and  determ>aattnw.  tm  la  tha  early  days  of 
medicine  tha  dai  tnr  rtikad  tafactifon  and 
death  almost  in  the  same  degree  as  his 
patient. 

PbUadelphia  built  her  naedical  herita^s 
upon  the  faith  and  coasapa  af  aten  !ike  Dr. 
WiUiaaa  Shippcn.  Jr..  wfto  baaaad  supentttioa 
and  Ignaranee.  even  the  tl 
to  dissect  tlM  luiauin  body  aad  learn  Ita  ] 
terle«:  men  like  Dr.  John  Morgan,  founder  of 
American  aaedlctne.  who  saw  tixat  medicine 
and  surgery  were  separate  Oeide  in  the  art 
of  t^aiing.  and  men  like  Dr.  Benjamin  Roeli. 


signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  early  fighter  against  the  dread  yellow 
jack. 

Bsn  Or.  Philip  Syng  Phyatck  did  the  wortc 
that  made  him  the  father  of  Aoierican  sor- 
gaj.  Here  Dr.  Caspar  Wlstar  wrote  the  Qrst 
medical  textbook  and  William  P.  C.  Barton 
compiled  the  first  American  Materia  Medlca. 

PoUowtng  the  path  hewn  by  these  pioneers 
have  come  later  generations  of  great  doetore, 
Joeeph  Pancoast,  Richard  Levis.  Silas  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  D.  Hayes  Agnew.  Jacob  M. 
DaCosta.  J.  Chalmers  DaOosta.  George  Ed- 
mund de  Schwelnits.  John  B.  Deaver,  and 
William  W.  Keen,  and  many  others  whoee 
names  are  bright  in  medical  history. 

Here  were  the  great  teachers  of  American 
medicine.  Wniiam  B.  Van  Lenaep,  a  founder 
of  the  American  College  at  Buigeoua.  Solcnnon 
S(^s-Oohen.  RafUs  B.  Weaver.  Chevalier 
Jackson,  and  many  others.  Some  of  you 
here  tonight  knew  them,  and  studied  and 
worked  under  them  In  the  medical  schools 
of  Tfcmple  University.  Jefferson  College. 
Hahnemann  College,  and  the  tThlversIty  of 
Pennsylvania. 

From  this  priceless  heritage,  it  is  not  s^ir- 
prtsing  that  Philadelphia  ehould  give  lead- 
erah^  in  meeting  the  health  and  medical 
problems  of  today.  I  am  indebted  to  your 
colIeagQe.  the  president  of  the  Medical  8o> 
dety  of  the  Sute  of  Pennsylvania — Dr.  Gil- 
son  Oolby  Bngel,  of  PhSadelpIkia — in  the 
preperatlon  of  the  voltmtary  health  tnsxir- 
ance  bill  which  I  Introdored  in  the  Senate  of 
the  ITRited  States  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
ecn^erred  at  length  with  Dr.  Bngd  on  bis  pro- 
posais  for  a  la-point  program  and  Impor- 
taat  parte  of  his  program  constitute  the  baaia 
at  the  bfU. 

The  voluntary  bealth  tneoraaoe  bU!  seta 
forth  s  program  to  bring  hospital  and  med- 
teal  care  within  the  reach  of  every  American. 

It  proposes  to  do  this,  not  by  setting  np  a 
and  untried  system  ot  eosapvleion, 
bat  by  Baling  om  of  tiw  practlcee  •(  Aiaer> 
ican  medjclaa.  triad  aad  tsafeed  tteo«gta  tha 
» troltfal  products  of  our  free  Amer- 
erUfe 

We  must  preserve  the  frcedoBs  of  the  Indi- 
Tidoal  docttnT.  Tar  eniy  ss  tlie  doctor  re* 
mains  free  snd  uncontnrfled  snd  iwregi- 
BMStcd,  only  as  be  ftnde  the  taMptratten  snd 
cB>oys  the  right  at  tadtvldaal  aflUia  that 
tuediMi  glvee — to  o^iMa.  to  inquire,  to  dis- 
cover, to  serve  in  Ua0«B  way— only  then  eaa 
I    the    marvelous    arogiese    of 


We  BHset  firsserve  the  mrmtlvcs  of  our  free 
ooedical  system — the  Incentives  for  indl* 
vUaal  effort,  initiative  and  reeourceful- 
neee — the  incentives  to  give  the  best  wm 
have.  These  mcentlvcs  are  not  Beiaiy 
tcrial  rewardiL  Ttaey  are  tli« 
that  eoaae  Creaa  a  Job  well 
freas  the  personal  reUttuieb^  eg  the 
and  hla  patient. 

Va  aNHg  sot  dtetioy  the  Americaa  doctor 'e 

valaaMt.  toa  aaaetive.  and  tao  aatal  to  ha 
abaBdMMd.  W  ocun*  of  aiarin—  is 
to  examine  our  eaiWlin  health  and 
and  medical  neourata.  Tlten  to  streagthen 
and  traild  upon  thaaa  This  the  bill  will  do. 
•OtB  flat  and  ianMttata  idiJeaUie  off 


hoepltal  and  meitrel  cam  tor 

cannot  pay.  by  glvlag  them 

supported  membeertiip  in  ■oapraflt.  pesfay- 

ment  health  Insurance  plans.     These  pers'me 

wooid  reertre  the  same  type  aed  quality  of 

be  identified  ea  rediplMBla  off  OoffcrwBeent  aa- 
Mstazure.    Then  WMAd  aot  toe  the  delay  or 

taoae  hoqrttal  car*  la 
Persons  of  tlmtted 
to  pay  part  of  the  coat  of  theftr  toospttal  aad 
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ine<UcaJ  care.  Medical  protection  would  b« 
Miured.  however,  through  the  State  haalth* 
Inmrance  agtncT  while  the  IndlTldual  con* 
trlbutad  to  hie  protection  within  hie  own 
financial  llmlta.  It  la  Important  that  we 
maintain  thU  m&om  ot  individual  reeponal- 
bUlty.  The  lnd«p«ndance  of  oiir  people  haa 
baan  Amarlca's  atrength.  and  this  la  one 
way  to  maintain  and  encourage  that 
tndapradence. 

Another  basic  purpoaa  at  tba  bill  Is  to 
•Umulat*  and  encourage  erery  eelf-tupport- 
Ing  citizen  to  protect  himself  and  his  family 
against  the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
bf  volw&tary  anrollment  in  the  prepayment 
^■na  that  now  serve  millions  of  Americana. 
The  most  costly  lllnass  the  average  Individ- 
ual Is  likely  to  encounter  is  that  requiring 
boapltal  care.  The  cost  of  hospital  or  medi- 
cal care  under  the  prepayment  plans  riins 
about  $5  a  month  for  the  worker  and  his 
family  The  hidden  costs  of  a  Government 
program  would  In  the  end  be  a  greater  bur- 
den upon  the  average  Individual.  We  can 
only  Imagine  the  Infinite  and  vexing  details 
of  control  that  would  have  to  be  established 
for  operation  of  a  vast  oaa^iilaory  system 
affaettng  the  llvee  and  baaltll  of  all  the 
American  people. 

With  universal  participation  the  voluntary 
baalth  plans  can  provide  more  comprehensive 
pntU€Uuu  than  they  do  now.  The  bill  gives 
•MMaaoe  to  tbe  State*  tc  survey  the  extent 
Of  MHoUment  and  to  develop  mtboda  of 
protection  and  increaalag  tbe 
ibar  of  perao—  aarolled.  The  bill  pro- 
for  pay-roll  deduction  of  subscription 
cbargae  for  Federal  employees  who  requast 
It.  and  encouragee  similar  voluntary  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  government  cm- 
Wben  paraons  enrolled  in  prepay- 
plana  baciow  unemployed,  subscript 
thargea  wfU  b*  pAkI  dnrtng  the  period 
ot  UBMnploymant  oonpanaatlon. 

About  a  third  of  tbe  American  paople  now 
hava  eooM  form  of  health  protection  through 
volUBtary  baaltb-lnsurance  plans.  A  recent 
that  an  esttmatad  19300.000 
protected  by  votottarf  iMspltal 
mora  than  36.000.000  have  volun- 
tary aurglcal-axpanaa  corarage.  and  nearly 
•.00O.0CO  hnve  medical -expense  coverage. 
More  than  31.000.000  of  the  Nation's  56.000.- 
000  employed  civilians  are  insured  under 
aoaa  form  of  voluntary  protection 
tali  of  laeooia  due  toalcknaaa  on 

If  we  believe  there  ta  a  place  in  o\ir  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  for  the  voluntary  system. 
here  Is  a  voluntary  movement  that  cannot  b* 
Ignored. 

We  have  deliberately  limited  the  bill  to 
madlcal  care  provided  in  a  boapltal  or  dlsg- 
noatlc  clinic.  I  do  not  beUave  we  have  sufQ- 
ilMBt  madlcal  reeoureaa — doctors,  nurses, 
hoapltala,  and  other  fscllttlea — to  provide  the 
care  that  would  be  called  for  if  we  Immedi- 
ately included  cfflce  calls,  home  care,  and 
minor  tllnaaaaa.  As  present  programa  go  for- 
ward and  Imcraaae  the  number  of  doctors 
and  nunes  and  provide  additional  bo^iltals 
and  clinics,  we  can  then  provide  In  an  orderly 
manner  for  the  expansion  of  the  services 
made  available  under  the  bill. 

In  Its  broadeat  effect  the  bill  will  stimu- 
late tba  coordination  and  full  lue  of  the 
Nation's  health  reaotircea.  Tbe  bill  does 
inis  by  assisting  tbe  Statea  to  survey  their 
needs  and  tftfca  stapa  to  develop  the  t^'ghtrt 
poaalblc  aAetaiicy  and  cooperation  in  the  ua* 
of  tbalr  madlcal.  hospital,  and  health 
facUlttaa. 

In  this  the  voluntary  health  Insurance  bill 
follows  the  tested  pattern  of  the  Hoepltal 
and  Health  Center  ConstrucUon  Act.  Be- 
fore ground  waa  brokan  or  foundations  laid 
for  a  single  hospital,  the  first  year  under 
that  act  waa  spent  teklng  Inventory  of  boa- 
pltal and  haaltb-eenter  needs  in  each  Stete. 
Once  tbe  facte  were  In  hand,  tbe  Stetee  were 
abia  to  Bov*  promptly  with  a  construction 
profram   suited    to   their   particular    needs. 


Under  the  act  the  Nation  Is  now  engaged  in 
tbe  blggeet  hospital  construction  program 
In  our  history.  Some  768  hospitals,  health 
centers,  and  other  health  facilities  are  being 
built  or  have  been  approved  for  construction. 

TTse  proposed  surveys  under  the  voluntary 
health  Insurance  bill  will.  I  am  sure,  revesi 
different  needs  for  different  areas.  Some 
areas  may  find  that  the  network  of  hospitals, 
health  centers,  diagnostic  clinics,  and  the 
supply  of  doctors  end  nurses  and  skilled 
technicians  can  provide  a  well-rounded 
medical  service.  Other  areas  may  need  addi- 
tional services  or  facilities  In  order  to  pro- 
vide proper  care.  Cooperative  use  of  cer- 
tain facilities  may  be  desirable  for  some 
areas.  All  of  these  matters  can  best  be  de- 
termined by  the  people  right  on  the  scene. 

Thus  the  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  surveys  by  the  States  and 
the  local  communities: 

Surveys  of  existing  diagnostic  facllltlea: 
Proper  diagnosis  is  a  necessary  element  of 
medical  care  and  tbe  growth  and  development 
of  diagnostic  clinics  will  be  encouraged, 
especially  In  rural  areas,  oo  that  such  serv- 
ices will  be  available  to  everyone. 

Surveys  of  existing  facilities  and  services 
and  financing  for  mental  Illness,  tuberculosis 
and  chronic  diseases:  The  surveys  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  progranu  to  Increase  and 
improve  these  facilities,  at  present  considered 
prlmiu-lly  a  State  responsibility. 

Surveys  of  areas  which  at  present  do  not 
have  adequate  medical  care  because  of  eco- 
nomic Inability  to  support  a  medical  prac- 
tice: We  know  that  many  areas,  especially 
rtual  sections,  have  not  been  able  to  attract 
the  doctors  they  need  and  this  Is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us. 

When  the  Statea  have  determined  their 
needs,  the  Stetes  and  the  Federal  Government 
then  can  and  must  take  definite.  Intelligent 
action.  From  our  experience  with  the  Hoe- 
pltal and  Health  Center  Construction  Act 
we  know  that  the  surveys  have  led  to  spe- 
cific programs  to  meet  the  deficiencies  re- 
vealed. 

Through  the  voluntary  health  Insurance 
bin,  the  Federal  Government  will  give  finan- 
cial aid,  encouragement  and  wise  guidance 
out  of  Ite  vast  resources.  Its  broad  experience, 
and  Ite  faculties  for  technical  study  and 
research. 

But  full  control  and  administration  of  the 
program  reste  entirely  In  the  hands  of  ths 
States  and  local  communities.  The  details 
of  the  program  will  flow  from  the  needs,  the 
customs,  and  the  determlnstlons  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  will  plan  for  themselves. 
The  people  will  do  for  themselves.  Here  Is 
the  very  antidote  to  centralization  and 
reglmentetlon. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  under  the  bill, 
our  steps  to  extend  adequate  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  all  the  people  will  preserve 
the  fundamental  freedoms,  the  Incentlvee, 
and  the  Individual,  personal  relationships 
which  have  done  so  much  to  give  America 
the  hlgheat  quality  of  medical  care  in  the 
world. 

This  Is  Indeed  the  path  of  prograea  In  a 
free  democratic  society. 

The  Hospital  and  Health  Center  Construc- 
tion Act  and  the  Voluntary  Health  Insurance 
Plan  are  only  two  of  the  many  fields  In  which 
the  local  communities  and  the  States  must 
act  Jointly  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  health  problems  of  modern  living. 

The  foundation  of  a  nation's  health  lies  in 
the  soil  and  the  foods  we  obtain  from  the 
aotl.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  a  suc- 
ceeaful  health  pwpMU  calla  for  stepa  to  re- 
store and  mabrtato  th*  bealth-glving  mln- 
erala  and  nutrlants  of  tba  soil.  With  this 
objective  I  have  Joined  In  sponaorlng  the 
national  soil  fertUity  bill. 

Preventive  medicine  through  public  health 
services  la  vital  to  the  Nation's  well-being. 
Last  year  tbe  local  cooununltlea  spent  mora 
than  $M.000.000,  tbe  Stetea  spent  more  than 


$40,000,000,  and  the  Federal  Government 
spent  some  933,500.000  for  public  health 
services.  The  Public  Health  Servica  bill,  of 
which  I  am  author,  will  enable  tbe  local  and 
county  health  unite  to  strengthen  and  en- 
large their  services,  and  to  intensify  their 
never-ending  fight  against  vermin,  against 
food  and  water  contemlnation.  against  tu- 
berculosis, syphilis,  malaria,  typhoid  and  un- 
dulant  fever.  Infantile  paralysis,  and  epi- 
demic diseases. 

Medical  research  Is  health  protection  for 
tomorrow.  The  medical  colleges,  privately 
endowed  foundations,  and  many  private  in- 
dustries are  carrying  on  great  research  work. 
The  Federal  Government  is  lending  Its  sup- 
port to  research  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search, the  National  Mental  Health  Act.  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We  need 
the  National  Science  Foundation  provided  for 
in  a  bill  now  before  Congress,  which  will  cor- 
relate and  give  coordinated  direction  to  the 
research  of  the  Nation. 

The  finest  hospitals  and  health  centers, 
the  ultimate  In  medical  knowledge  have  no 
value  unless  there  are  skilled  doctoia.  nurses, 
and  technicians.  The  State  universities  and 
the  privately  endowed  Institutions  are  ex- 
panding their  medical  schools  and  giving 
new  emphasis  to  scholarships  for  medical 
students.  Some  Statea  are  offering  special 
inducemente  to  asstire  doctors  for  ntral 
areaa.  The  Federal  Government  la  giving 
some  help  to  train  doctors  and  nurses  and 
health  workers  through  fellowships,  grante 
to  the  States,  and  grante  to  universities  and 
medical  schools  for  teachers.  The  shortage 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  health  workers  Is  so 
acute  In  so  many  places  that  this  help  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  greatly 
Increased. 

Over  all  the  Nation  a  vast  effort  for  health 
Is  being  put  forth  by  Individuals  and  private 
institutions,  by  the  States  and  their  com- 
munities, and  by  the  Federal  Government. 
But  we  must  do  Infinitely  more. 

The  very  progress  of  our  civilization  brings 
new  hazards  to  health — our  freely  moving 
population,  modem  transportetlon  and  In- 
dustry, the  mass  production  and  handling 
of  foods,  the  concentrated  life  of  our  cities. 
We  must  recognize  that  housing  and  eco- 
nomic security,  crime  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency are  factors  In  public  health. 

We  are  only  hours  away  by  plane  from  the 
yellow  fever  of  the  tropic  Jungle,  less  than  2 
days  away  from  the  sleeping  sickness  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  less  than  3  days  from 
cholera  and  bubonic  plague.  The  ramparts 
that  you.  the  doctors,  must  watch  are  as 
easentlal  to  our  strength  and  sectirity  as  the 
military  ramparte  we  guard. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries  cause 
one  out  of  every  three  deaths  In  the  United 
States  and  disable  8.000.000  Americans  each 
year.  The  terrible  death  toll  of  cancer  la 
rUing  Steadily  year  after  year.  Mental  sick- 
ness affecte  more  people  than  any  other 
Illness. 

All  that  we  know  about  the  hvunan  body, 
all  that  we  know  about  nutrition  and  pre- 
ventive medicine,  all  the  wondrous  drugs 
and  chemicals  and  medical  and  surgical 
equipment  we  have — these  are  only  the 
alnews  and  the  tools  of  medicine.  The  doc- 
tor Is  tbe  mind,  the  spirit,  the  genius  of 
medicine. 

Our  hopes  rest  finally  upon  you.  Tours  is 
the  challenge.  And  I  have  faith  that  you 
shall  meet  that  challenge. 

Since  the  days  of  Jan  Petersen,  the  Swedish 
bart)er-stirgeon  who  ministered  to  the  needs 
of  the  earliest  Pennsylvania  settlers,  the  doc- 
tors of  America  have  not  waited  for  change 
to  overtake  them.  They  have  sought  change 
and  they  have  created  change. 

They  have  recognised  change  as  the  es- 
sence of  all  life  and  all  growth.  The  mar- 
velous progress  of  American  medicine  tells 
tbetr  story. 
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The  genius  of  those  probing.  queeUng 
minds  which  ventured  fearlessly  Into  the 
wlldernew  of  early  medicine,  that  same 
genius  Is  with  us  today — In  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  and  Bc«ton,  In  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  and  Denver,  in  Minnesota  and  New 
York  and  California. 

It  is  with  us  in  the  doctor  who  carrries  his 
knowledge  Into  the  hills  of  Kentucky  or  Ala- 
bama, the  mining  towns  of  Pennsylvania. 
the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  or  the  mountelns 
and  plains  of  the  West.  It  Is  with  us  In  the 
operating  room  as  the  surgeon  works  deftly 
and  swiftly  and  rescues  human  life.  It  Is 
with  us  In  the  laboratory,  where  the  scien- 
tist seeks  always  for  new  and  more  efficacious 
drugs,  where  he  traces  with  atomic  Isotopes 
the  atteck  of  disease  upon  living  cells,  and 
delves  ever  deeper  Into  tbe  mystery  and  the 
miracle  of  human  life 

The  doctor  of  generations  past  has  gone- 
he  who  was  general  practitioner,  specialist, 
surgeon,  psychiatrist,  friend,  and  counselor 
all  In  one  But  his  generosity,  his  faith,  his 
himianlterlan  spirit  live  on.  I  can  find  no 
better  words  tcdescribe  him  than  the  words 
of  J.  Chalmers  da  Coste  In  hu  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia  County. 
In  words  that  live  today  Dr.  da  Costa  said: 
"Our  fathers  did  wonders  with  the  re- 
sources they  could  command.  Tbe  lesson  of 
their  lives  is  largely  one  of  dignity,  self-sacri- 
fice, devotion  to  science,  and  regard  lor  the 
bonds  of  profeaalonal  conduct  and  duty,  and 
carelesaneas  as  to  wealth  or  fame." 

Let  ua  go  forward  today  with  this  heritage 
Into  the  ever-widening  frontiers  of  medical 
discovery  axul  medical  progress,  to  serve  as 
otir  fathers  served — healing  the  sick  and 
making  whole  the  maimed,  safeguarding  the 
mother  In  childbirth  and  watching  over  the 
infant  so  new  to  this  world,  bringing  life  and 
Mtflh  and  happiness  to  our  fellow  man — 
fonowtng  with  humility  and  faith  In  the 
footetepe  of  Him  who  nearly  2X)00  years  ago 
was  called  tbe  Great  PhysicUn. 


Are  Good  Democrats  Scarce  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICAJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spnker.  it  seems  only  fltting  that  po- 
llUcai  jobs  not  under  civil  service  should 
go  to  capable  party  members  who  not 
only  would  perform  well  their  ofl5cial  du- 
ties but  be  a  credit  to  the  party. 

In  the  more  than  10  years  during  which 
I  have  been  in  Washington,  I  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  why  it  is  Uiat  so  many  top 
jobs  in  the  Government  and  in  the  ofQces 
of  those  who  are  high  in  Government 
service  are  given  to  individuals  who  are 
later  disclosed  as  having  a  rather  bad 
reputation  or  who  subsequently  land  in 
Jail. 

Attached  is  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  July  19,  which  calls  at- 
tention tx>  two  Individuals  who  filled  top 
jobs  but  whose  records  were  subsequently 
disclosed  to  be  not  of  the  best : 
SMonoB  or  nu-KXTtniTEa  s  happt   hot  dooe 

The  ptoUces  of  Justice  Felix  Prankiurter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  doing  very  well 
these  day*.  Edward  F.  Prichard.  another 
graduate  of  Harvard  law,  who  served  his  ap- 
prentlceahlp  In  Frankfurter's  ofBce  and  then 
became  -he  "boy  wonder"  of  the  New  Deal, 
has  Jxist  been   convicted   of   election   fraud 


in  Kentucky  and  sentenced  to  2  years  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary.  He  doctored  254  bal- 
lots In  the  general  election  last  November, 
forging  all  but  1  lor  the  sUalght  New  Deal 
ticket. 

Mr.  Prichard,  a  fat  boy  of  34  years,  rose 
under  Frankfurter's  sponsorship  to  becorae 
an  assistant  to  then  Attorney  General  Bol)ert 
Jackson,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  himself 
these  days;  chief  counsel  for  the  Ofllce  of 
EconomJ^Btablllzatlon  under  former  Justice 
James  P  Byrnes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Fred  M.  Vlnaon,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  a  long-range 
planner  for  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
counsel  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

These  poste  of  eminence  tinder  such  New 
Deal  luminaries  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
Mr.  Prichard  an  elevated  moral  outlook,  but 
perhaps  the  tone  was  set  by  his  sponsors 
and  political  aaaodates. 

The  conviction  of  Felix's  bright  boy  fol- 
lows hard  upon  the  trial  of  another  of  his 
proteges.  Alger  Hiss,  who  was  charged  with 
perjury  In  denying  that  he  purloined  Btete 
Department  documente  and  turned  them  over 
to  Soviet  espionage  agente.  E  ght  of  the 
twelve  members  of  the  Jury  voted  their  belief 
that  Hlsa  was  guilty.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
who  also  steered  Hiss  into  a  poet  as  secretary 
to  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  later  planted 
him  in  the  New  Deal,  turned  up  at  the  trial 
as  a  character  witness  for  Hiss.  The  Jury  vote 
Indicated  a  belief  that  he  stood  In  need  of 
someone  to  vouch  for  himself. 

Justice  Frankftirter  did  not  check  In  with 
a  similar  affirmation  that  Prichard  is  an 
upeUndlng  youth,  but  he  is  strategically 
situated  sbotild  an  appeal  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 
Felix  certelnly  can  p\A  them. 


rated  as  follows:  TrafBc  engineering, 
safety  and  effective  pul>llc  safety  edaeatlon. 
second  place;  driver  licensing,  seventh;  elB- 
clent  use  of  traffic  records,  twelfth,  and  ef- 
fective traffic  laws,  seventeenth. 

The  council  dW  not  like  Connecticut's  mo- 
tor vehicle  Inspection  program  tiecausc  it  la 
voluntary  and  not  required  by  law. 


Topi  in  Nation — G)nnecticnt  State  Police 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  coioracTic'in 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weanesday,  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  award 
bestowed  upon  the  Connecticut  State  po- 
lice by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Our  Connecticut  organization,  of 
which  we  are  all  justifiably  proud,  was 
chosen  as  the  most  effective  State  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  Nation.  No 
praise  is  too  great  for  every  member  of 
this  sterling  group  from  Commissioner 
Edward  J.  Hickey  down  to  the  industrious 
and  able  patrolman.  Their  combined  ef- 
forts make  Connecticut  a  grand  State  in 
which  to  live. 

Not  content  with  this  honor,  the  Con- 
necticut State  police  were  instrumental 
In  our  obtaining  high  ratings  in  many 
other  classifications  as  outlined  in  the 
following  article  from  the  July  18  issue 
of  the  Waterbury  (Coon  )  Am«1can: 

ST.*TE  POLICX  TOPS  IN    NATION 

HanroBD.  July  18. — The  Connecticut  State 
Police  Department  last  year  waa  the  moat  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  agancy  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  top  rating  was  bestowed  on  Commis- 
sioner Edward  J.  Elckey  and  his  boys  by  the 
National  .Safety  Council.  Notice  of  the  honor 
was  received  by  the  highway  safety  com- 
mission. 

The  council  also  awarded  top  194«  national 
honors  to  the  Stete's  safety  organlaation  pro- 
gram.     On    other    counte   Connecticut    waa 


Brannan  Farm  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  iNDiAirs 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD,  I  wish  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
m  the  July  issue  of  the  Hoosler  Farmer. 
ofBclal  publication  of  the  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau.  I  feel  that  the  editorial  not 
only  expresses  my  personal  view  of  the 
Brannan  farm  plan  but  that  it  likewise 
expresses  the  viewpoint  of  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  my  district  and  my 
State. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NKVn — MXVn — KIT  s« 

Something  dangaroua  and  imexpected  la 
happening  to  the  farmers  of  America  and  It 
is  not  of  their  doing.  It  would  appear  that  a 
few  persons  in  high  governmental  j>08ttlon8 
are  attempting  to  make  a  political  football  of 
current  farm  legtolation  and  legislative  pro- 
posals affecting  agrlctilture. 

In  all  of  the  history  of  farm  legislation 
stretching  badt  SO  years,  farm  leglalatlon  on 
the  national  level  has  been  the  product  of 
both  major  political  partiea.  On  many  oc- 
rartonn  able  leaden  among  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  have  joined  hands  to 
write  and  introduce  farm  blUs.  The  best 
proof  of  the  common  sense  of  farmers  in 
protecting  their  political  artf-reepeet  dtirtng 
the  trying  years  of  the  1090*s  and  the  daa- 
perate  early  lOSO*!  Is  reflected  In  the  farm 
bloc  that  was  farmed  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  of  both  political  partiea. 

Any  politician  who  would  throw  the  serl- 
otis  economic  problems  of  agriculture  strlctiy 
Into  the  pciltical  arena  certelnly  doesn't 
have  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  uppermost  In 
his  mind.  To  decide  the  prerent  and  future 
farm  problems  on  a  partisan  basis  will  divide 
farmers  against  themselves  and  will  resxilt 
In  seUli^g  them  down  the  river.  There  are 
Democrat  farmers  and  there  are  BepubUcan 
farmers;  and,  the  only  chance  all  farmers 
have  to  get  desirable  legislation,  as  well  Illus- 
trated durtng  the  paat  SO  jmn,  la  to  work 
together  through  tfaelr  own  organlaaUon  in  a 
united,  trtpartiaan  program  of  direct  action. 
Farm  problems  are  not  F<^Jtical   problems. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1B48,  which  will  go 
into  effect  in  1850,  was  developed  by  farmers 
themselves.  f:-om  grass-roote  thinking 
throughout  agricultural  America  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  worked  with 
the  leaders  of  both  major  political  partiea  in 
getting  the  law  upon  the  stetute  books.  A 
Democratic  administration,  includlrg  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Presi- 
dent Truman,  who  signed  It  into  law,  cooper- 
ated in  supporting  the  provisions  of  the  1948 
act.  A  Republican -controlled  Congress,  after 
much  consideration  and  iote  of  urging  by 
farm  organizations,  passed  the  trill  that  be- 
came known  as  the  Agrlcultxiral  Act  of  1948. 
Every  step  was  on  a  bipartisan  basis 

The  Brannan  proposal,  which  would  do 
away  with  economic  opportunity  and  suhatl- 
tute  a  scheme  of  cheap  food  for  Ubor  and 
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and  hopeful  lubsldlea  to  fanners 
vtto  vrmld  be  tied  down  with  govemmental 
red  tape  and  cootroU.  ts  a  dead  duck  aa  far 
M  fTWtf  "*  farmcra  are  concerned.  Hoosler 
fanaara  are  thinking  through  on  a  nonpani- 
Hi|  basis  this  stablUaed  pmmnttj  P^^n  1°' 
afrleitfture  and  studying  its  dancwous  phi- 
losophy more  than  any  national  legislative 
propoeal  ever  made  to  them.  Politicians  who 
misinterpret  that  farmers  favor  the  Brannan 
scheme  of  eooDomlc  farm  control  are  In  for 
a  rude  s  ■  stai^llH  Farmers  want  to  try  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  IMS.  which  U  In  the  tra- 
dttton  of  farm  Icgldatlrin  of  the  past  20  years. 

Ladlana  farmers  want  no  little  Brannan 
program  either.  Some  politicians  and  Oov* 
smmsnt  agenu  have  suggested  we  try  on  a 
test  basis  the  Brannan  plan  with  hogs  this 
fall.  That  would  be  harmful  to  farmers  rats- 
tag  and  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  dairy  cows,  and 
posntry.  President  Schenck  says  It  would 
mean  consumers  would  stop  buying  all  meats 
but  pork,  which  would  be  subsidized  to  con- 
sximers  at  extremely  low  prices.  This  trial 
plan  wouM  eoat  fanners  billions  of  dollars 
In  loss  of  marltats  for  all  meats  and  dairy 
prodiicts.  except  pork,  and  it  woaUl  add  many 
hvndred  million— maybe  billions— of  dollars 
to  the  national  debt.  There  U  no  stopping 
place,  once  the  Brannan  scheme  gets  under 
way.  until  all  farms  twcome  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Oovcmment. 

Tbare  is  but  very  little  difference  between 
Oovemment-controlled  farms  and  Oovem- 
ment-owncd  farms. 

OLUVN  W.  Sampu. 
Editor,  the  Hoosier  Farmer. 


Judgment  or  behind  which  they  can  hide. 
The  editorial  follows: 


CiTil  Riffkts 


lift 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  WTW  TOBK 

O)  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  thf  attention  of  my  colleagues 
ftn  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Ifcuofclju  Eagle  of  July  14.  It  is  ex- 
tremely apropos  at  the  moment  In  view 
of  the  petition  filed  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Doluncck,  of  New  York, 
which  aecks  to  bring  before  the  House 
for  its  consideration  his  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  slum-clear- 
and  pubUe-lKNiiliig  projects  in  any 
which  pemits  sagregatlon  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  place  of  origin. 

I  voted  against  amendments  seeking 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  when 
they  were  offered  as  riders  to  proposed 
ledalaUaa.  such  as  exten.sion  of  rent  con- 
trola  and  the  public-housing  bill,  both  of 
*whlch  are  now  law.  but  neither  of  which 
could  have  t>ecome  law  vtth  such  pro- 
visions Incorporated  in  tba  UBs.  In  tak- 
int  that  position  I  frankly  stated  that  I 
not  rtcedlng  from  support  of  the 
elTil -rights  program.  At  the 
same  time  I  stated  that  the  question  of 
civil  riclitt  ibottid  be  met  and  decided  by 
this  HooM  OB  ito  own  mertu.  The  Dol- 
Un«er  bill.  H.  R.  IMl.  presenU  at  least 
a  pan  of  ttwt  program  foursquare  for 
action.  Tbort  can  be  no  hemming  and 
hawing  atwut  It.  The  Members  can  be 
In  favor  or  agalnot  that  proelso 
with  no  flltft  lasygi  to  mar  ttaoir 


powm  or  oKcisio.N  on  civii.-bichts  issvx  xm 
HAfn«  or  nruaucANs 

Insofar  as  the  current  session  of  Congress 
is  concerned.  President  Truman's  clvU-rights 
program  may  be  considered  as  a  dead  letter. 
Any  effort  toward  lu  revival  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  southern  Dr-nocrat-Hepubll- 
can  coalition  to  spring  Into  actioq^  The  is- 
sue of  equal  rights  is  as  much  alive  today, 
however,  as  It  was  before  a  bitter  Senate  fili- 
buster stifled  It  by  the  threat  of  a  complete 
disruption  of  the  whole  program  of  congres- 
sional action.  E\'entually.  the  principles 
which  It  embodies  must  be  enacted  more 
effectively  into  law. 

President  Trunuin.  although  recognizing 
the  helplessness  of  his  position  on  civU  rights 
as  matters  now  stand  with  Congress,  lias 
done  wisely  in  reminding  the  country 
through  his  message  to  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
that  this  fight  must  continue.  It  is  a  fight 
certain  to  be  marked  by  reverses  and  dis- 
appomtments  and  even  by  the  fear  of  failure. 
Actually,  as  the  President  points  out,  there 
has  be^n  progress. 

In  the  military  organizations  of  Individ- 
ual States  and  in  the  National  Military 
Establishment  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
elimination  of  segregation.  In  both  public 
and  private  employment  some  of  the  racial 
barriers  have  been  lowered.  But  the  main 
objective — enactment  of  antlpoU  tax.  antl- 
lynching.  and  antijob  discrimination — has 
not  been  attained. 

At  a  later  date,  when  the  way  has  been 
cleared  somewhat  by  better  understanding 
and  a  leas  tense  feeling  In  the  strongholds  of 
the  opposition,  the  effort  wUl  be  renewed. 
It  win  be  helped  toward  success  by  an  en- 
lightened, reasonable  public  support,  since. 
as  President  Tnoman  has  reminded  the  move- 
ment's friends,  "officialdom  moves  only  as 
rapidly  as  an  Intelligent  and  persistent  dtl- 
aenry  demands." 

An  alteraUon  in  the  attitude  of  southern 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  difficult  to  bring 
about.  It  has  its  origin  in  deep-rooted  prej- 
udices. But  these  votes  are  not  necessary  in 
order  that  the  principles  of  civil  rights  may 
be  given  the  status  of  law.  Everyone  knows 
where  these  southern  Representatives  stand 
on  this  issue      They  are  foursquare  opposed. 

And  everyone  knows  where  the  northern 
Oemocrau  stand.  They  are  for  civil  righU. 
The  power  of  decision,  accordingly,  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans  who  profess 
friendship  for  the  principle  but  fail  to  meet 
the  test  of  sincerity  when  the  show-down 
comes.  What  this  issue  requires,  if  It  is  to 
be  dealt  with  honestly  and  effectively.  Is 
aincerity  among  the  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hous*;.  They  should  refer  to 
the  civil-rights  plsnk  in  their  party's  plat- 
form last  year  for  a  reminder  that  they  are 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  lynching,  to 
the  poll  tax.  and  to  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. Then,  when  the  issue  comes  be- 
fore them  again,  as  it  wUl  In  the  course  of 
time,  they  should  vote  accordingly. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edocatioo 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WW  VIBCXMU 

Of  TVM  HO08B  OP  REPUMBTTATIVES 

Wedrtetday.  Juiw  26.  1949 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker  May  5 
the  Senate  passed  a  measure  providing 
fMoral  aid  to  education  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  IS.  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote. 


and  if  the  House  of  Representatives  falls 
to  take  action  on  this  most  important  bill 
we  will  be  remiss  in  our  duties  as  legis- 
lators and  certainly  as  members  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
Both  parties  carried  this  objective  In 
their  platforms,  and  we  have  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  voters  of  our  country 
to  complete  the  enactment  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  before  the  adjournment  of 
this  session. 

The  present  controversy  which  has 
arisen  is  no  exciLse  for  the  leadership 
not  bringing  it  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  and 
let  the  elected  Representatives  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  The  action,  or  lack  of 
action,  on  this  bill  will  affect  the  future 
of  our  Nation  more  than  any  other  single 
piece  of  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  are  to  go  forward  as  a  united  and 
strong  Nation,  we  must  provide  adequate 
educational  facilities  for. the  youth  of 
our  country.  America  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link.  Whatever  breaks 
down  our  standard  of  citizenship  in  one 
part  of  our  country  will  lower  it  as  a 
whole.  We  must  have  an  enlightened 
citizenry  if  we  are  to  hold  our  lead  in 
the  prograji  for  world  unity.' 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  eliminate  hardship,  poverty,  and  in- 
equality to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  one  way  of  doing 
this.  To  say  we  cannot  afford  the  cost 
Is  to  overlook  the  opportunity  to  enact 
a  great  piece  of  social  legislation.  The 
money  spent  on  this  program  is  an  In- 
vestment in  America's  human  resources, 
making  more  able  citizens  who  will  carry 
on  our  democracy  in  the  years  to  come. 

Ignorance  and  the  low  standard  of 
living  that  it  produces  are  the  most 
fertile  soil  for  demagogy,  communism, 
and  dictatorship  we  can  find.  Instead  of 
being  an  extravagance  it  is  the  soundest 
sort  of  economy  and  the  best  measure  of 
national  .security. 

The  opponents  cannot  u.se  the  excuse. 
for  their  opposition  to  Federal  aid,  that 
they  do  not  want  governmental  control 
of  schools,  as  this  has  been  clearly  elim- 
inated in  the  pre.sent  bill. 

Adult  illiteracy  In  our  country  is  shock- 
ing. This  was  brought  to  our  attention 
very  sharply  during  the  last  war,  when 
we  found  that  one  in  every  seven  adults 
in  the  United  States.  25  years  of  age  and 
over,  cannot  read  nor  write.  If  our  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  properly  educate  our 
children,  then  we  cannot  afford  to  set 
ourselves  us  as  leaders  of  peace. 

Equal  educational  opportunity  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  citizens  of  both 
the  States  and  the  Nation  is  the  main 
responsibility  of  our  constitutional  Re- 
public. The  inequalities  of  educational 
opportunity  that  characterize  the  educa- 
tional system  today  challenge  American 
statesmanship. 

Education  can  be  made  a  force  to 
equalize  the  condition  of  men.  For  most 
of  the  children  the  opportunity  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  meager  formal  educa- 
tion is  largely  conditioned  by  place  of 
birth.  Since  the  mo.nt  authentic  research 
has  shown  that  it  is  beyond  the  economic 
capacity  of  many  of  the  States  of  the 
Nation  to  provide  adequate  educational 
faclUUcs  tor  their  people  without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  it  is  clear  that  both  the 


local  and  national  welfare  demand 
greatly  increased  Federal  participation  in 
the  support  of  our  schools. 

With  democracy  in  retreat  in  most  of 
the  earth,  America  may  give  a  lift  to  the 
democratic  hopes  of  the  forgotten 
millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  a  new 
declaration  for  equitable  and  democratic 
Federal  aid  to  public  education  which 
will  more  equalize  opportunity  for  all  our 
children. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  teachers  in  our  country  is 
critical,  yet  we  are  not  willing  to  provide 
a  decent  salary  to  the  molders  of  our 
children's  hves.  How  can  we  raise  our 
l>oys  and  girls  to  be  competent,  loyal,  and 
enthusiastic  American  citizens  unless  we 
have  competent,  loyal,  and  enthusiastic 
teaciiers. 

The  cost  is  greater  to  keep  our  youths 
in  reform  schools  than  it  is  to  keep  them 
In  grade  and  high  schools.  With  the  in- 
crease in  childbirth  and  the  decrease  in 
qualified  teachers  how  are  we  going  to 
teach  our  future  citizens  the  advantages 
of  a  democracy  and  expose  the  false 
philosophies  of  communism.  We  cannot 
expect  our  young  people  to  interest  them- 
selves in  a  career  that  offers  small  pay 
and  little  gratitude.  Why  should  they 
spend  years  preparing  for  a  job  that  pays 
less,  after  4  years  of  college,  than  a  Job 
they  could  obtain  upon  completion  of 
grade  school. 

It  Is  the  solemn  responsibility  of  our 
teachers  to  inculcate  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  with  the  principles  of  right  living 
and  clear  thinking  that  make  democ- 
racy work.  Half  of  the  child's  formative 
years  are  spent  in  the  schoolroom.  It  Is 
there  he  develops  the  characteristics  that 
will  be  his  through  adult  life.  Can  we 
afford  to  longer  neglect  the  crying  need 
of  our  teachers? 

T^ls  discreditable  school  situation  Is 
not  a  transitory  one  but  one  that  will 
grow  steadily  worse  from  year  to  year,  as 
school  enrollments  will  Increase  a  milUon 
a  year,  starting  next  fall.  We  have  7 
years  In  which  to  meet  an  increase  of 
more  than  41  percent  in  elementary 
school  enrollment.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it? 

I  advocate  passage  of  the  Senate  bill 
8.  246  which  avoids  the  controversial 
Issue  as  to  whether  public  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  sectarian  schools.  In 
this  bill  this  Issue  is  left  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual State.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  bill  S.  246  passed  the  Senate 
58  to  15.  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote. 


Essay  Coolest  in  West  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

or  WEST   Vm&INIA 

IN  THB  BODSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending 
some  time  with  as  fine  a  group  of  young 
folk  as  you  wJl  find  U  any  section  of  this 


great  land  of  ours.  They  are  three 
young  girls  and  two  young  men,  the  five 
winners  of  an  essay  contest  conducted 
in  three  counties  of  the  tirst  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing. 

The  Peoples  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Wheeling  conducted  an 
essay  contest  open  to  high  school  students 
from  Brooke.  Marshall,  and  Ohio  Coun- 
ties. Eighteen  himdred  students  par- 
ticipated. The  subject  of  the  contest 
was  Freedom.  The  five  winners  are 
being  given  a  tour  of  shrines  clasely  iden- 
tified With  freedom.  Saturday  they  left 
Wheeling  and  journeyed  to  Charleston, 
the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Honorable  Okey  L. 
Pattison,  our  Governor.  Simday  they 
came  to  Washington  and  spent  the  next 
two  days  touring  the  high  spots  of  this 
great  citadel  of  freedom.  While  here 
they  were  greeted  by  Vice  President 
Barkley;  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Hon- 
orable Louis  Johnson:  our  two  West  Vir- 
ginia Senators,  Hon.  Harley  M.  Kilgore 
and  Hon.  Matthew  M.  Neely;  and  myself. 
They  were  keenly  disappointed,  as  was  I, 
at  not  being  able  to  see  this  great  body  in 
session  and  in  not  being  able  to  see  the 
Senate. 

Today  they  are  visiting  shrines  of  free- 
dom in  Philadelphia,  and  will,  on  their 
return  trip,  visit  Valley  Forge  and  Gettys- 
burg. 

Mr.  Alex  Sahratori,  president.  Peoples 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association; 
the  institution's  other  officers,  Mr.  E.  K. 
Meriner,  contest  director;  and  the  three 
judges  are  to  be  commended  for  com- 
ductlng  this  contest  and  providing  such 
a  memorable  tour  for  these  fine  young 
folk. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  winners  of 
the  contest  are  to  bs  congratulated. 
They  are  representative  of  the  splendid 
youth  in  our  section  of  West  Virginla. 
The  five  winners  are  Miss  Sue  Stran- 
china.  Wheeling  High  School ;  Miss  Caro- 
lyn Keucher,  Wellsburg  High  School; 
Howard  Conner,  Sherrard  High  School; 
Robert  Dragisich,  Follansbee  High 
School;  and  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Lovinski, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Wheeling. 


A  Little  Child  ShaU  Lead  TliemI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EIKPRESKNTA'IIVBS 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them!  The  bigots  may 
rant  and  rave,  the  Fascists  may  hide  un- 
der sheets  as  they  attempt  to  destroy  our 
liberty,  the  Communists  may  continue  to 
undermine  all  that  Is  good  in  America. 
All  their  concerted  action  will  be  to  no 
avail. 

The  following  prlae-wlnnlng  essay  was 
written  by  a  young  American  girl,  Jen- 
nine  Edwards,  a  m— ihwr  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  Tupelo  flenior  High  School 
of  Tupelo.  Miss.   I  am  sure  my  colleagues 


will  rejoice  with  me  In  reading  this  very 
fine  exemplification  of  the  true  spirit  of 
American  youth.  Too  many  of  their 
elders  must  releam  the  lesson  this  girl 
states  so  well. 

WHAT    AMXaiCAKISX    KX&MB   TO    MB 

(By  Jennine  Bd wards) 

I  ask  mjrself ,  What  is  Americanism?  What 
are  the  things  that  give  to  each  (tf  us  in 
America  that  sense  of  belonging?  What  ar« 
the  things  that  make  America  mine? 

Americanism  is  QXBt  the  physical  land.  It 
Is  the  roUlng  wlieat  fields  of  the  West,  the 
snowcapped  mountains,  the  rocky  coast  of 
New  England,  the  cotton  fields  and  tobacco 
plantations,  and  the  towering  forests.  It  la 
the  bu£tiing  cities  with  the  roar  of  factories 
and  the  tall.  stUi  skjrscrapers:  it  is  quiet, 
comfortable  vUlages  with  rows  o<  white  cla|;>- 
board  houses. 

It  is  the  people — every  cxAor  and  creed — 
who  are  impatient,  generous,  and  slightly 
egotistical.  It  is  people  with  the  desire  to 
weed  out  racial  discrimination  and  preju- 
dices and  to  cultivate  unity  and  concord  in 
living  together. 

Americanism  is  the  institutions.  It  is  the 
churches  and  the  freedom  of  choosing  any 
faith  one  desires — Protestant.  Catholic,  or 
Jewish.  It  is  the  schools  and  Ubrartes  where 
the  youth  of  America  may  satlafy  his  thirst 
for  education  and  infinite  knowledge.  It  Is 
the  football,  basketball,  and  baseball  games 
In  the  vacant  lots  and  huge  stadji— ■.  It  Is 
the  drug  stores  and  soda  fountatna.  county 
fairs  and  hot  dogs.  It  is  the  books,  news- 
papers, radios  and  moving  pictures  which 
enables  one  to  mold  his  unbiased  opinions. 

It  is  our  Government,  which  decades  ago 
granted  to  the  future  generations  the  noblest 
gift  of  mankind — liberty.  It  Is  openly  voic- 
ing our  hcntest  opinions,  giving  ovir  crltl- 
ciems,  exercising  the  privUege  of  voting  and 
being  given  equality  before  the  law  and  Just 
trial  by  Jury  for  crime. 

Americanism  is  the  opportunities  so  freely 
given  to  every  man.  regardless  ot  his  birth. 
to  live,  to  work,  to  become  whatever  his  man- 
hood can  make  him.  It  is  the  fact  that  no 
man  is  excepted  from  his  chosen  field  but 
is  given  an  equal  chance  to  succeed  if  he  has 
the  willingness  to  work  hard  and  the  back- 
bone to  stick  it  out. 

Americanism  is  not  only  the  present,  bat 
also  the  past.  It  is  songs:  Dixie,  Sewanea 
River,  Yankee  Doodle,  and  Over  There.  It 
is  the  brave  men  who  built  the  foundatloa 
for  this  democracy:  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  is  ail  the  history 
recorded  on  the  pages  oX  time. 

The  failures  and  conquests  of  yesterday, 
the  problems  of  today,  and  the  destinies  ot 
tomorrow — these  to  me  mean  Americanism. 


Maybe  George  Washington  Was  Wrong 
Bat  1  StUI  Think  He  Was  Right 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IBABO 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  WHTTE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  a» 
school  children  we  learned  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country  and  ttaelmtiiestnmie  ba 
made  In  the  RevolottenaiT  War  to  win 
the  freedom  of  our  country  and  we 
learned  of  his  wisdom  and  forbearance 
in  establlshlnf  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
new  Nation.    He  left  for  us  as  guide  Us 
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earrylQf  ooi  the  principle  of  fovtrn- 
ment  fmbodlwl  In  our  national  Consti- 
tution the  advice  and  admonition  be- 
tmatbed  to  us  in  his  Farewell  Addreaa 
vhlcfa  vc  read  anew  In  Congma  cMh 
year  on  the  udemn  occasion  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday  anniversary. 

I  have  taken  the  advice  and  admonition 
of  our  first  President  and  the  founder 
of  our  Nation  to  heart  and  I  respect- 
fully submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colkagues  aoOM  thlnfs  Washington  told 
OS  In  his  Farewell  Address  that  ring  as 
true  today  as  they  did  when  our  Nation 
was  new  ^nd  untried  150  years  ago: 

To  the  PtopU  of  the  United  States: 

Frlanda  and  fellow  cttUens.  In  looking  for- 
ward to  th«  mooMnt  whlcb  U  to  terminate 
Um  career  of  my  political  life,  my  feellnga  do 
■at  pvmlt  me  to  stispend  the  deep  acknowl- 
•dgmant  of  tliat  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many 
honors  It  has  conferred  upon  me:  stUl  more 
for  the  eteadfaet  eonAdcace  with  which  It 
has  supported  me.  The  basis  of  otir  polltl- 
aal  systems  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  constitution  which  at 
any  time  exists.  untU  changed  by  an  ea- 
^iclt  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The 
very  Idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government.  preauppMee 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  ee- 
taMlshed  gOTcmraent. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  permanency  of  your  present 
happy  state.  It  Is  requisite,  not  only  that  you 
•teadlly  discountenance  Irregular  opposition 
to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
fWi  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  Innovation 
vpon  Its  principles. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
■ecurlty,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method 
of  preserving  It  Is  to  use  It  as  sparingly  as 
poeelble.  avoiding  occ&slons  of  expense  by 
cultivating  peace,  but  remembering,  also. 
that  Umely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
tfangsr.  frequently  prevent  much  greater  dls- 
btirsements  to  repel  It:  avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions. In  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occa- 
sioned, not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  pos- 
terity the  burden  which  we  oureelves  ought 
to  hiaar.  The  execution  of  these  maxims 
to  your  repreeentatlves. 

good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
Batkms:  c\iltlvate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  con- 
dtict.  and  can  It  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free. 
enlightened,  and.  at  no  distant  period,  a 
great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
nanimous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  Jtistlee  and 
benevolanes. 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing 
Is  more  essential  than  that  permanent.  In- 
veterate antipathies  against  particular  na- 
tions and  passkmats  attachments  for  oth- 
ers, should  tM  excluded:  and  that  In  place 
of  thesn  Just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  ciUtlvated.  The  nation  which 
indtiifss  towards  another  an  habitual  hat- 
red, or  an  haMtual  fondness.  Is  in  some  de- 
gree a  slave. 

80  llkewlss.  a  passionate  attachment  of 
one  natloai  flor  anntfcar  produees  a  vartety 
of  evils.  SympaHqr  far  the  favorite  nation. 
faeUltatlng  the  Illusion  of  an  Imaginary  com* 
most  raterest.  In  caeee  where  no  real  com- 
■MB  Interest  exists,  and  Infusing  Into  one 
the  enmities  of  the  othar.  betrays  the  former 
Into  a  participation  ta  the  quarrels  and  wars 
ot  the  latter,  wttlMut  adequate  InduoHMnto 
or  justlflcatlooa.  It  leads  also  to  bob  cm 
mmm,  to  the  favorite  nauon.  oC  prlvUeges 


denied  to  others,   which  Is  apt  doubly  to 
Injure   the   nation   making  the  concessions. 

Against  the  Insidious  wUee  of  foreign  In- 
fluence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me  fellow 
dtlaens).  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and 
experience  prove,  that  foreign  Influence  Is 
one  of  the  moet  baneful  foes  of  republican 
government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  use- 
ful, must  be  Impartial,  else  It  becomas  tho 
inatnunent  of  the  very  mfluencea  to  ba 
avoided.  Insteart  of  a  defense  against  It. 
Xxceeslve  partiality  for  one  foreign  naUon 
and  excessive  dislike  for  another,  cauea 
those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  sec- 
ond the  arts  of  influeaea  on  the  other.  Real 
patrlou.  who  may  lartit  the  Intrigues  of  th« 
favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
odious:  wbUe  its  tools  snd  dupes  usurp  the 
applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to 
surrender  their  Interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations.  Is.  in  extending  cur 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible. 

Burope  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  re- 
lation. Hence,  she  must  be  enpigod  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  caussa  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  In  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves,  by  artificial  ties.  In  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  or- 
dinary combinations  and  collusions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities. 

Why.  by  Interweaving  our  destiny  with 
that  of  any  part  of  Burope,  entangle  our 
peace  and  proeperity  in  the  tolls  of  Euro- 
pean ambition,  rlvalshlp.  Interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  Intercourse  with 
all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  hu- 
manity, and  Interest.  But  even  our  com- 
mercial policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
Impartial  hand: 'neither  seeking  nor  grant- 
ing exclusive  favors  or  preferences  consult- 
ing the  natural   course  of  things. 

Constantly  keeping  In  view,  that  it  is  folly 
in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors 
from  another:  that  it  must  pay  with  a  por- 
tion of  Its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character;  that  by  such 
acceptance.  It  may  place  itself  In  the  con- 
dition of  having  given  eqtilTalents  for  nom- 
inal favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  Is  an  Illusion  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  fu-lde  ought  to  discard  In  rela- 
tion to  the  still  mitialailin  ^'^  i"  Burope. 

After  deliberate  siawitiistion.  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I  was  weU 
satisfied  that  our  country,  under  *11  the  clr- 
cumstancee  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take, 
and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take 
a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it.  I  de- 
termined, as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me. 
to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

A  predominant  motive  has  been  to  en- 
deavor to  gain  tlDM  to  our  country  to  settle 
and  mature  lu  yet  recent  Institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  Interruption,  to  that 
degree  of  strength,  and  consistency  which  Is 
neceesary  to  give  it.  humanly  spsaking.  the 
command  of  Its  own  fortunsa. 

UirmD  Statxs.  t7th  Srptembtr  179€. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  reasons 
why  we  should  keep  out  of  entangling 
foreign  alliances  today  than  there  were 
In  the  time  of  George  Washington. 

Until  the  governments  of  the  world 
are  ready  for  real  disarmament  and  the 
•stabllshment  of  Intematlooal  r**"*^f^ 
power  to  prevent  invasion  and  aggrwrion 
to  be  administered  under  the  direction  of 


an  international  commlasion  established 
to  maintain  peaceful  International  rela- 
tions and  safeguard  the  sovereignty  of 
each  country  having  an  established  gov- 
ernment. I  shall  be  opposed  to  any  com- 
mitment to  arm  or  fight  wars  for  foreign 
governments. 


Increase  Consamption  by  Repealuf 
Wartime  Retail  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  RE2iiARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WKW  Yoaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVEa 

Wednesday.  July  20,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  of  July  16.  1949.  No  one  can  deny 
that  increa&ed  production  means  con- 
tinued prosperity,  provided  consumption 
keeps  apace  with  production.  At  the 
present  time  consumption  is  lagging  far 
behind  production  in  many  industries. 

The  wartime  retail  excise  taxes  were 
imposed  to  create  consumer  resistance. 
Those  retail  Industries  affected  by  those 
taxes  now  need  consumer  stimulation 
and  one  very  good  way  to  create  that 
stimulus  and  provide  more  consumption 
is  to  repeal  those  wartime  retail  excise 
taxes.  That  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
passage  of  my  bill  H  R.  2324.  I  again 
urge  those  Members  who  have  not  yet 
signed  my  petition  No.  6  to  do  so.  so  that 
we  can  bring  this  bill  before  the  House 
for  consideration. 

The  editorial  Tollows: 


TBtTMAN    CAIXOra    tXM    PSOOUCTION.    BT^T    MC 
COKSUMPnoN  IMnaATIVS 

President  Truman's  views  on  economic 
issues  are  In  such  harsh  conflict  with  the 
convictions  of  many  Members  of  Congress. 
Including  those  of  his  own  party,  and  his 
shafts  at  certain  Interests  are  so  sharp  that  a 
critical  reaction  to  his  radio  speech  was  to  be 
expected. 

In  his  charge  that  many  people  would  like 
to  have  a  depression  "for  political  reasons'* 
and  his  warning  that  we  shall  have  to  ba 
sure  "that  the  selfish  Interests  do  not  drive 
us  Into  the  ditch,  as  they  have  done  before." 
there  is  provocation  to  resentment. 

Selfishness  Is  an  unfortunate  human 
characteristic,  and  depression  on  a  Nation- 
wide scale  lends  Itself  to  exploitation,  both 
political  and  economic.  It  Is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  there  are  people  who  would  wel- 
come the  opporttmlttcs  for  personal  advan- 
tag*  which  national  adversity  might  hold. 
"ThtiT  number  and  their  power,  however, 
could  hardly  influence  the  tide  of  events. 

The  question  of  whether  unfavorable 
trends  can  be  altered  most  effectivtiy 
through  policies  of  liberal  spending  or 
rigid  restrictions  Is  one  which  Involves 
fundamental  differences  of  economic  phi- 
losophy. Conservative  forces  in  Congress 
denumd  curtailment  of  appro(»-latloiia. 
President  Truman  oppoess  cuu  In  tha 
budget. 

Bla  thaory  U  that  of  his  prtdecassor.  Presl- 
dsBt  Boosevslt,  who  ussd  pabUe  funds  In 
many  different  ways  to  lift  the  spinu  oC 
disheartened  people,  to  give  stimulus  to 
biMlnssi  and  industry,  to  create  Jobs  and 
rsatore  a  sound  economy.  The  present  need 
Is  not  so  extreme  or  eo  urgent,  but  the  an- 


to  the  qoestion  of  s  declining  cconoxny 
Its     the     same     alternative* — to 
.  «r  to  aave. 

^Mrtence   ot  the   past   xupports   the 
o<  the  President.     Every  poeeibtlity 
and  practKahie  saving  tbculci 
rt  the  President  p.-openy  recog- 
attendlDg  cuts  In  Govem- 
tiwcs  that  cause  more  unem- 
This   Is  a  trend,   reflected   dra- 
itlcally  la  an  Increase  from   2.000000  to 
^SlOOfiOO  joblass   in   a  year,   that   must    be 
stopped  St  aU  corta. 
PresMlent  Trumaa  taOtt  tar  pvoductlon  and 
psodiictlon.    But  he  might  well  hare 
tha    formula    by    appealing    for 
■■ipttan.  and  more  con- 
It  Is  *«*«*«»«"g  rather  patnfaHy 
ct  late  as  mIsb  fail  off  and 
r  tnventartss  oi.BM 

It  may  ssssa  an  insiiiia|ilianBHiiii  of  the 
problem  to  stiggcst  that  price  rcadjuatments 
might  be  a  way  effectlvdfy  to  stlmtilate  eon- 
mamflOmL  There  Is  little  doubt,  however. 
tkaft  a  praetleal  rrmgnrtfcm  ai  th« 

of   many  booaeboldi  would 
Changs    to   a 


fanners — tor  earlallkig 

daction  in  aiiiss^  planted — and : 

tkm  tn  Hi 

It  WOBM  llBrtt  each  fi 


tba  Presklent  said 


tall  pvotfacttsa. 
It  dossat 
This    aoaaat 


iths  ago  you  lefeiied  to  the  194g 
«g  taM.000.000.000  as  a 


Tet  oa  Jhaaary  T.  this  year,  at  the  same 
time  JOQ  talked  lnflatk».  you  said  to  the 
tn  yotar  Stat*  at  the  Union  mes- 
I  quote  the  very  first  words  at  your 


Address  by  Hon.  Homer  E.  Otpekarl,  of 
Imfiaaa,  i>  Reply  to  President  Traman's 
Sfecck  ta  tbe  Natioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF  DfDIAKA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  U?nTKD  STATES 

Wednesdan.  July  20  ilegisUUixie  daw  of 
TKwr$da9.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask 
tinanlmoU3  consent  to  have  printed  tn  the 
fi^lift^n^i-w  of  the  RxcoBQ  an  addre>^  de- 
livered tor  me  over  a  number  of  Indiana 
radio  stations  In  reply  to  the  address  to 
the  Nation  by  President  Truman  on  July 
13: 

I  am  going  to  devote  my  entire  program 
today  to  an  aoxalysla  of  President  Truman's 
speech  to  tha  Ration  on  Wednesday.  July 
U.  with  laspact  to  ov  •oonooilc  condltkm. 

I  have  baea  com  vt  lir.  Tttiman^  moat 
aevere  crlUcs  on  daflctt  spaudliiy  therefore. 
I  must  be  one  of  the  adfisb  people  he  is  talk- 
log  ahotit. 

aowaver.  ha  ccmpletely.  100  percent,  mis- 
HUSSBisilii  th«  facts. 

I  have  not  once  advorated  snd  nattbtr  has 
anyone  else — *''"''"»*<"g  booalnc  Inderal 
aid  to  educatlm.  flood  control,  cooaervatlon. 
and  many  of  the  other  projects  whkJi  Mr. 
Truman  so  lullcated  In  his  speech. 

I  voted  for  bousU«.  Paderal  aid  to  educa- 
UmuHuuil  LuUUuL  ui—  ■aflnn.  inft  iH  nttirr 

good 

want  their  Government  to 


_^ within  reason.  They  want  It  to  bal- 
ance Its  budget.  They  know  that  no  gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  spend  year  In  and 
year  out  more  moocy  than  it  takes  la  wlthoot 
evsmaally  getting  Into  traoble. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Truman,  there  win  be  no 
hip|P*wM  tn  this  country  when  our  Oovem- 
BBaat.  under  yoor  giildafww.  rana  <Mt  o( 
■Kawy— only  a  ertflsb.  mtiguidefl  politician 
would  recommend  bankrupting  our  coun- 
try—as your  poUcies  will  do  If  you  do  not 
to  a  Uttle  common  horse  sense. 

mftd  fsem  production  should 
aft  M^h  taenia. 

TM  aii  Bvaiaaa  farm  plan  would,  if  work- 
able at  all.  eSto  tha  rsgtanentatloQ  of  oar 


«f  tha Uattad  SMsshaTe  Just 
aajuyad   aaottsr   year   oC  Iwiwiillfgl    proa- 

perlty.- 

In  that  same  speech  yoa  even  left  the  tm- 
pusston  that  you  were  responsible  for  that 
great  fnenme  for  yov  said — and  scaln  I  quote: 

"Ijet  vm  aD  remember  that  our  imparaUelcd 
proepertty  has  not  beea  laalntslned  by 
chance,  and  that  we  caa  kwe  tt  If  w«  leave 
the  futore  to  chance." 

Now.  ifr.  Truman,  that  was  an  entirety  dtf- 
f erent  ttme  than  that  wldch  yoa  tved  in 
Los  AngeJea.  Calf.,  od  September  S.  1M8, 
^TBt  three  short  manttm  before  yotir  address 
to  Oaosress. 

Do  yoa  remember  what  yoa  said  there?  I 
will  n  fresh  yoor  nkcmory  by  quoting  yoor 


about  how  to 
higher  and 

U  with  pries 

Include  prtoe 

hold  down  the 

that  from 


"There  Is  no  great  mystery 
atop  the  cost  of  living  fkom 

hi^MT. 

"The  best  way  to  stop  it 
eoatroL 

"A  program  that  does  not 
control  will  not.  and  can  not, 
cost  of  living.    We  have 


First  yoa  called  it  high  cost  of  living. 

Then  you  called  it  a  year  ot  bountiful 
prosperity. 

It  just  docsnt  make  sense.  Mr.  Ttumaa. 

The  FtasklBnt.  Ukswlsa.  sr'*«*'*y  aaiarspre- 
sentad  tha  facta  In  hia  talk  last  Woteaaday 
night  when  ha  aald  aaoMl  running  expenses 
of  oar  Gamiuasnt  waea  only  $10.000.000.- 
000 — as  he  put  It,  only  a  SO-pcrc«it  increase 
over  10  years  ago. 

Now.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  this  is  not  a  true  sUtement.  L^'s 
look  at  the  reeocd. 

The 

for  the  fiscal  year  of  1960  woold  be  .  . 
000.000 — three^ourths  of  which  was  for  wars 
and  future  wars,  divided  m  foyoaa:  Mational 
defense.  ai4jBOMOOjOM:  utaiMw'  wmmmitnt 
aad  iatcrsst  on  tha  debt.  glljnOjOOO.OOO; 
fOt^gn  aid.  rijDOOjBOMWO;  total.  •tt.OOQ.. 
000.000. 

Hs  said,  forthsr.  that  tha  taalaztce  of  the 

1  of  910.000.000.000 
while   an 

cent. 

Her*  Is  what  the  bodget  was  la  1989 — 10 
years  ago. 

Let's  take  a  good  kmk  at  t%  and  analyae 
where  the  President  mlslnf  crmed  the  pccqpls 
In  his  fireside  chat. 

The  total  budget  to  1989  was  $0,000,000,000. 

Ttie  President  took  4ebk  latMsats  snd 
veterans'  assistance  costs  oat  off  the  1950 
budget;  so  we'U  take  a  bOUoD  and  a  half  out 
of  1989  for  that  purpoee. 

He  set  sside  $14,000,000,000  for  ml7itar7 
eoeta. 

In  Its*  mmtary  costs  were  $1,650,000,000. 

He  took  out  ferstgaald.  btit  we  cant  take 
any  out  ot  the  1190  boricet  for  that  yurpoas 
because  we  had  no  ftarslcB  tM  at  that  time. 

•ntrnt  laaeaa  aboat  six  aid  oas-haM  bdiona 
in  the  ton  bodgrt  for  the  aaass  thing*  which 


$10,000,000,080  In  tha 


la  the  catch: 
take  out  rsMsf  work,  agrtetdtofa 
payments,  etc..  the   1088  bsidgsa  dtMJwed  a 
pay  roD  at  $1JKW.000,000  for  1.000.000  : 


yoa  take  out  putalle  works,  wdfsre. 
etc .  from  the  1980  bodget.  yoa 
have  $6,500,000,000  for  a  pay  roQ  of  over 
S.000,008  Psdand  easylojasa. 

Now.  Ifr.  TtvmuL,  there  Is  the  real  cost  at 
it,  and  that  Inercase  is  more  than 


Mr.  Truman  Is  going  to  spend  xm  Into  proe- 
perity, so  he  says,  but  let's  take  a  lock  at 
the  past  record  in  this  respect. 

RiUowIng  are  the  ■»»mi«i  deficits  created 
by  trying  to  spend  tv  Into  prospeiity. 

with  those  flgores  are  the  ntuibcr  at 


aaemplog 

red  In 

^fli^^S    ^^^Bg* 
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»^ 
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OnrtmmT 

It  wont  make  any  dllference  bow  much 
money  you  give  Mr.  Ttoman  and  his  New 
Dealers — they  wffl  sgtead  tt  aU. 

2ieept  for  the-  Oohgraas.  Mr.  IkTmHm  and 
his  stiiiA  bureaoerata  woold  take  aU  your 
numey  and  spend  lt.i 

They  think  they  can  spend  It  better  than 
you  can. 

They  axe  not  only  sriflah.  but  lllrrwlaa 
conceited. 

Daring  the  two  most  prosperota  peace- 
ttme  years  In  the  history  of  our  country — 
1M7  and  IMS.  when  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled OongTWB — every  man.  wonaa,  aad 
child  in  the  United  States  was  employed  at 
high  wages  and  salaries. 

Paimeta  were  the  most  prosperous  In  the 
history  of  this  Natltn — as  was  business — and 
yet  during  this  most  prosperous  (tf  ail  tlmea. 
Mr.  Truman  and  his  selfish  boys  ran  a  deficit. 

If  they  cannot  run  this  country  wtthoot 
naming  tt  la  theicd  la  tha  most  ptospereoa 
period  in  hlstorr.  how  can  they  do  any  better 
during  a  dedlnlng  market? 

Now,  the  selfish  Mr.  TTtunan  (selfish  with 

has  vent  $177j0e8j088jB8e  since  the  war— 
$10.000.000jDOO  awre  than  aU  nsilrtants  igi* 
frosa  1780  to  1049.  which  ksciadsd  all  wan 
during  that  penod. 

Tet.  he  U  talking  aboat  a  Otprsmlnsi 

We  have  4.0OOJ0OO  tmewtployed  and  another 
8J000.008  laklag;  ahort  hoan. 

Mr.  Tttnaaa  tatta  aboat  aelfish  intcraata 
wlthooa  as^ilBg  thefn. 

Who  aiv  they? 

I  wm  taO  yoa  wka  ttay  are: 

They  are  Mr.  Tkaaaaa  and  his  more  thaa 
2,000.000  Federal  pay  roUera. 

America,  wake  up. 

Hie  greedy.  Bclflsh  interests  are  here  In 
W^htngton.  headed  by  the  President,  and 
xiot  among  the  one-hundrsd-ead-forty-odd 
BftiiiiyiTM  of  Americans  who  pay  taxes. 

How  can  you  have  confidence  in  a  man 
who  only  6  months  sgo  eaid  we  should  In- 

Who  said  8  aaonthi  a^o  we  shocdd  control 
prices,  and  now  aays  «•  sbouldnt? 

Who  said  6  months  ago  we  should  return 
to  OPA.  and  6  nKnths  ago  said  we  were 
Tirarttnt  Into  Inflation,  and  now  says  we 
shoidd  spend  biUions  to  head  off  deflation? 

Who  said  8  aaontha  ago  high  prices  were 
Jw  loifTHili  tnfrrralTt  wtthoot  namhig  them, 
and  now  says  low  prices  aad  tmemployment 
are  doe  to  the  same  selfish  interests,  still 
without  naming  them? 


\ 
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•  moptht  ^o  wlflch  InMrwta 
promoting  InlUtloi    and  hlfb  priem — 
wmj%  tiM  MOM  sclflBb  Interests  «»nt 
nMBpftOTSBcnt.  and  low  prices? 
CO  you.  Mr.  Tmnutn. 
Quit  pUytng  oUltlcs. 
Tou  cant  fool   .b«  psopto  all  tb*  tlm«. 
I  &•«•  given  you  an  aaaliala  of  the  Prwi- 

ya«  BlgM  M»  bow  tBccn«lt<mt  and  bow 
wwMMoaaM*  yoor  pr—int  administration  In 
Waahtt^nn  to. 

Toa  mlgbt  as  w«U  maJte  up  your  mind  that 
ws  bav«  acaln  gons  back  to  tbs  old  New 
Deal  pbttowipby  of  tax.  sp«nd.  and  elect. 

Mr.  TWbmb.  te  bis  speech,  reminded  me 
of  a  ipcflwl  boy  wbo.  regardless  of  what 
baopHM  to  bbB.  alwrnya  bUma*  ■oaioope  else. 

TbsM  MOM  saUtob  spenders  b«v«  coo- 
troUed  the  administration  and  the  Congrns 
ot  the  United  States  for  10  years— with  the 
oeeptloa  of  the  two  most  prosperous  years — 
IM7  and  IMC  when  tba  Republicans  con* 
trolled  the  Ooograsa. 

Tbay  abooM  be  men  ecctigh  to  stand  up 
and  adaatt  tbair  faUures  becatise  they  have 
bMl  full  and  eoaaptaas  control  over  the  eco- 
WMnlc  life  of  tbia  Katlon  for  thoae  18  years 
and  they  have  fvUl  and  complete  control  over 
tt  today. 

Wban  things  are  going  well  they  say: 
"^ss.  wa  pi  sniped  It  that  way." 

Tba  Bilnnu  things  get  a  llttls  tough,  they 
want  to  blame  nameless  people. 

If  I  may  be  so  bold  ls  to  offer  advice  to 
tba  Praaldant.  my  suggestion  would  be: 

Quit  M^r*^*^  nameless  people  for  his  own 


own  two  feet  and  the  record 
or  bli  adimtnistratlon- 

I  know  people  are  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  alibis  from  those  who  have  run 
us  In  debt  to  the  tune  of  •352.000.000.COO — 
particularly  since  the  only  promise  held 
forth  for  the  future  Is  an  ever- Increasing 
tax  burden  and  a  never-to-be- balanced  na- 
ttooal  budget. 

I  sea  my  time  is  up. 

Fhls  is  Boatxa  Cafkba«t  saying  good-bye 
until  next  week. 


Tk«  Fellow  Defender* — Pijckopatkolofj 
of  Coafnsed  Liberals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mew  TosK 

tS  THX  HOUSK  or  RSPUHBHTATIVB 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  ifULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ptebsed  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
rues  to  the  following  article  by  Nor- 
Muhlen  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Leaderof  Julys,  1M9: 

Tiu  rauow  aarxNOcas — rsTCRorarHOLOGT 
or  cimrvaaD  i.i»x»>ia 

(By  Morbart  Muhlen) 
In  tbe   year   of  Lsnln's   birth,   the  Com- 
fellow  traveler  and  hU  place  In  the 
a(  revolution  were  dsaerlbed  with  preclaa 
by  Oostoavsky,  In  hU  novel.  The 


"Our  party.'  tba  ■ailnisii  Verkhovensky. 
undsrgiound  organJaer  of  the  great  upheaval. 
■aid  10  years  ago.  "our  party  doee  not  con. 
iM  only  of  tboaa  wbo  ooaamit  murder  and 
•noo.  |bw  oC  pIstolB  tai  tbe  tradlUonal 
faablon.  or  bita  ooionala.  •  •  •  AbMaBg 
narlala  and  litatary  man  we  have  lota,  lola. 
and  they  doat  know  it  tbemselvM^    •     •     • 


Do  you  know  bow  many  wa  shall  catch  by 
mua.  raady-made  tdeas?" 


The  Posseaaed  of  IMO  may  still  secretly 
boast  of  a  similar  aoeeaaa.  Mmao%  profea- 
slonal  people,  pi  of saaori.  PiotMtaBt  clergy- 
men, ^flff^^g  artists,  actors,  authors,  and  mll- 
llonalraa  tba  Ooaamtinlsts  still  have  lots  who 
themselves  dont  know  that  they  are  being 
"had."  and  that  the  Communist  mind- 
catchers  processed  great,  noble  Ideas  Into 
little,  ready-nutde  Ideas  In  order  to  catch 
them.  On  a  point  of  fact,  the  bona  fide 
fellow  traveler  (to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  secret  party  member  with  or  with- 
out membership  card)  can  be  reoilCBlBad  by 
his  Sincere,  stubborn  refusal  to  adatft  ttiat 
the  CknnmunlsU  manipulate,  and  exclu- 
sively benefit  from.  hU  political  behavior. 

With  the  recent  change  In  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations,  with  tbe  Increi 
tlon  of  the  American  public  to  \ 
after  It  bad  been  seduced  and  tricked  Into 
submission  to  Moscow,  with  the  new  Image 
of  communism  prevalent  In  this  country. 
there  wss  bound  to  evolve  a  new  type  of  un- 
witting American  auxiliaries  of  the  Com- 
munut  secret  battalion.  Actually,  tne 
fellow  traveler  of  1949  seems  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  fellow  traveler  of  the  previ- 
ous era  which  ended  between  1946  and  1947. 
and  the  Communists  are  using  him  in  dif- 
ferent ways  for  new  objectives. 

The  traditional  fellow  traveler  was  caught 
by  his  dlaoontant  with  one  or  several  fea- 
tures of  daoMMtacy.  by  his  will  to  change,  by 
hla  enthusiasm  for  social  Improvements;  the 
Communists  took  control  of  his  political  ac- 
tions by  Inconspicuous  and  elaborate  tech- 
niques, and  exploited.  In  ways  which  were 
not  always  easily  discernible,  him  and  his 
socially  desirable  ends  as  means  for  their 
own.  qtilte  different,  dictatorial  ends.  This 
was  the  era  of  Communist  penetration,  sd- 
vance.  and  conquest  In  this  country. 

In  the  present  era.  however,  the  Commu- 
nists, being  forced  to  defend  their  positions 
against  American  resistance,  must  protect 
their  agents  at  home  and  their  power  abroad 
against  American  countermeasures.  While 
the  tradtUonal  fellow  traTalar  has  been  a  se- 
cret InaU  uient  and  objeethra  of  Communist 
advance,  the  new  one  Is  mainly  used  as  an 
open  weapon  of  Communist  defense. 

While  he  once  defended  his  cooperation 
with  the  Communists  for  a  great  mxmy  ob- 
jectively good  causes,  he  now  has  to  defend 
the  Cosnimmlata  tbamaelvea  in  the  name  of 
good  earaaaa— of  paacs  and  civil  liberties.  For 
the  sake  of  peaea  ba  has  to  oppose  American 
raatatance  to  Soviet  violence  and  warmon- 
gering abroad,  and  for  the  sake  of  liberty  he 
has  to  defend  the  right  of  Communists  to 
conspire  against,  and  spy  on.  the  American 
Republic. 

To  put  him  into  this  role,  to  arganlae  him 
Into  that  part  of  American  public  opinion 
which  oppoaaa  the  present  policies,  to  create 
the  sixth  column  of  voluntary  non-Commu- 
nist defenders  of  the  Communist  fifth  col- 
umn, the  Communists  had  to  twist  his  mind 
into  a  new  turn.  Different  from  the  tradi- 
tional fellow  traveler  who  saw  In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  successful  social  experiment,  and  In 
the  native  Communists  a  group  of  efflctent 
radical  propaastves,  the  new  fellow  traveler 
is  not  so  svra  about  both  points,  and  he  may 
even  admit  his  dislike  for  both;  what  he  has 
to  believe  and  proclaim  now  Is  that  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  American  Commu- 
nists are  a  tlireat  to  this  country,  and  that 
tbey  have  a  right  to  act  tlxe  way  they  do, 
while  wa  have  no  right  to  oppose  them,  even 
if  we  dlalika  them. 

To  borrow  a  mot  coined  years  ago  by  Claire 
Booth  Luce,  both  of  them  are  "Coaaasybuta"; 
after  aArmlng  that  he  was  not  a  fTniniiiiilal. 
tba  old  fallow  traveler  uaad  to  add:  "But  tha 
■oTlat  Union  la  a  great  atap  tonrard.  and  the 
OooamuDlrtB  are  fine  paoiiia.'*  wbUa  now  ba 
prafaea  to  aaplaln:  "Wat  wa  andaagar  world 
paaca  if  wa  doot  give  in  to  tba  Sonat  XTnloo. 
and  wa  an  da  agar  our  daaaocraey  tX  wa  wont 
tot  (Mir 


Apparently  there  Is  a  paradox  in  the  fact 
that  peopte  sincerely  believing  In  peace  and 
liberty  criticize  every  lawful,  democratic, 
peaceful  measure  ia  defense  of  peace  and 
Utiarty:  and  this  paradOK  eannot  be  explained 
by  surface  reasons,  such  as  lack  of  Intelli- 
gence and  honesty.  We  may  assume  that 
thoae  Nobel  priae  winners  of  i>eace.  litera- 
ture, medicine,  and  physics,  those  eminent 
teachers  of  psychology,  law,  and  mathematlca, 
those  Treat  pianists  and  painters  who  spon- 
sor the  Cultural  Comlnform  Congressee,  who 
sign  tatograma  of  wairomr  to  the  sacrilegious 
beeeatafcb  of  Caotaebory.  who  become  ward 
heelers  for  Mr.  Wallace,  who,  in  short,  have 
turned  Into  full-time  fellow  travelers,  are 
not  just  "politically  naive."  as  is  sometimes 
explaliMd  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
They  are  as  intelligent— politically  and  other- 
wise— as  the  great  mass  of  Americans  who 
have  learned  the  truth  about  communism 
through  those  human  events  which  are,  as 
Mr.  Churchill  recently  reminded  us,  better 
teachers  than  are  mere  words.  If  the  fellow 
traveler  seems  unable  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  headlines.  It  must  have  causes  abova 
and  behind  his  rational  Intellectual  capaci- 
ties. 

Neither  can  the  apparent  paradox  be  ex- 
plained by  blaming  the  new  fellow  traveler's 
attitude  on  self-seeking  calculations  and 
moral  baseness.  In  some  cases  It  may  be  true 
that  there  are  advantagea  for.  say,  musicians 
or  ballet  dancers  to  exhibit  the  same  fellow 
traveling  opinions  as  their  mighty  newspaper 
critic  who  happens  to  go  all  out  for  the 
party  line.  In  a  few  other  cases  a  fellow 
traveler  may  t>elleve  In  the  possibility  of  an 
ultimate  victory  of  commimlsm  and  want 
to  play  safe  while  risking  little;  but  tbe 
majority  of  the  new  fellow  travelers  are  hardly 
motivated  by  opportuniam.  aa  so  many  actu- 
ally had  been  In  the  previous  years  when 
anoong  numerous,  and  especially  Intellectual 
groups,  fellow  traveling  had  been  the  right — 
and  rewarding— thing  to  do. 

The  strange  contradictions  of  the  fellow 
defender,  as  we  should  like  to  call  the  new 
fellow  traveler,  have  deeper  roots.  ■  In  many 
cases,  they  are  the  products  of  a  conflict. 
an  Insecurity,  an  anxiety  which  has  t)een 
mobilised  by  and  for  Communist  propaganda. 
and  which  leads  to  a  rather  clear-cut  eaaa 
of  a  political  neurosia  which  we  may  under- 
stand like  mental  disturbances  of  a  more  per- 
sonal character. 

"The  liberals  always  have  more  guilt  feel- 
ings than  other  people."  Dr.  Margaret  Mead, 
an  American  anthropologist,  remarked  at  the 
World  Congress  for  Mental  Health  in  London, 
in  August  1948.  "The  reason  Is  that  the 
liberals  are  the  defenders  of  the  minority 
rights  per  se.  and  therefore  take  every.,  cur- 
tailment of  these  rights  mora  seriously  than 
other  people,  whether  theaa  other  people 
might  think  these  curtailments  to  be  neces- 
sary or  not."  This  feeling  of  guilt,  latently 
existent  In  every  liberal  believer  In  peace  and 
jiistlce.  la  the  psychological  basis  from  which 
the  Communists  can  proceed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  their  fellow  defenders. 

To  mobilize  the  conflict  in  the  minds  of  the 
fellow  defenders,  they  must  lead  them  Into 
the  belief  that  their  noble  political  principles 
are  vtolared  by  the  American  treatment  of 
communism;  they  have  to  see  American  re- 
sistance as  a  persecution  of  the  Communist 
minority  and  a  militaristic  provocation  of  the 
Soviet  power— in  other  worda.  offenaaa  against 
tbe  rigid  principles  of  liberalism  and  paci- 
fism. 

It  U  an  old  political  trulam.  stated  by  Id- 
mund  Burke,  that  principles  which  are  ut- 
terly Inflexible  In  all  cases  are  bound  to  ^jrove 
impotent  and  self-stultifying.  "Let  tia  ba 
dear  about  one  thing",  explained  Mr.  Max 
Lamer  (In  1940.  It  u  true) .  "Ideals  and  ethics 
are  important  In  politics  as  norms,  but  they 
are  scarcely  effective  as  techniques."  This  in 
bto  introduction  to  tba  works  of  MacbUvelli. 
wbo  himself  had  sat  down  in  hia  laat  Dia- 
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eooraa:  "A  republic  tbat  desires  to 

ber  liberties  aeeda  daily  fresh  preeautloaa. 

In  a  great  republic,  there  are  constantly  evils 
oeeurrlng  rwrairlng  remedies  which  mvist  be 
tgli»«^t«w  la  f^portton  to  tixe  importance  of 
tbe  oceaafca." 

Ollvar  Wendell  Holmes  gave,  in  a  famous 
opinion  In  tlie  year  1919,  the  formula  as  to 
wban  tbe  freedom  of  opinion  may  be  constl- 
tuttoaally  cxutalled:  "The  question  in  every 
case  le.~  he  wrote,  "whether  tbe  words  used 
are  used  in  such  circumstaacaa  and  are  of 
sacb  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congraaa  has  a  right  to 
pcevcnt.  It  U  a  quaatlOB  of  proximity  and 
dagrca."  This  formula.,  in  lu  wise  and  very 
American  pragmatism,  outlined  the  limits 
wttliln  which  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
ptace  might  be  adjoatad  to  the  reality  prin- 
ciple of  setf-pcaaarvattoa  without  damage  to 
tbMS  poUMail principles  themselves;  there  is 
BO  g«MnI  paMMrlption,  no  all-around  recipe 
Talld  In  and  for  every  case,  but — Just  as  In 
the  life  of  individuals— a  healthy  society 
finds  Its  way  to  preserve  Itself  aa  well  as  Its 
polttlcal  conadence,  as  this  country  has 
abowu  In  the  last  3  years. 

Whoever  read  the  reports  of  the  Canadian 
spy  case  or  the  revelations  of  Soviet  under- 
cover work  in  this  country  must  ht  aware 
of  the  fact  that  disloyal  ofQclals  are  able  to 
taring  about  the  "clear  and  jM-eaent  danger" 
-  against  wiilch  the  Government  mxist  protect 
ttaalf  by  Investigating  its  employees  and 
itually  firing  thoae  who  seem  siifBclently 
Whoever  foUowed  tbe  accotmts  of 
Soviet  aggressions  and  their  technique  In 
latter  years,  whoever  knows  the  blueprints 
for  world  conquest  designed  and  used  by  the 
Oomintem  and  the  Moacow  leaders,  whoever 
baard  a  radio  commentator  report  on  the 
violent  advances  of  the  Soviets  in  Europe 
and  Asia  must  be  aware  that,  if  unchecked. 
tbe  Soviet  powo'  will  create  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  of  war,  against  which  this 
cotintry  must  defend  itself  by  btiUding  up 
Its  power  to  resist. 

In  contrast  to  genuine  padflsts  who  be- 
llava.  and  always  have  bettered,  that  no 
danger  whatsoever  eoold  faMtf  a  war.  and 
that  armed  paeparadnaaa  atvaja  attracts  war. 
and  In  contrast  to  tfneara  IQierals  who  de- 
fend everybody  whose  civil  rights  they  be- 
lieve Infringed  upon,  the  fellow  traveler  de- 
fends only  the  Communists  and  opposes 
armaments  only  when  directed  against  the 
Soviets.  He  did  not  protest  when  Nazis 
or  alleged  pro-Nazis  were  cxirbed  In  this 
country;  nor  did  he  aak  for  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Third  Reich,  or  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  travel  to  Berchtesgarten  and  to  "set- 
tle his  differences"  with  Hitler;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  In  heartfelt  agreement  with 
every  meastire  against  Hitler  Germany  which 
curtailed  the  BUI  of  Rights  or  which  meant 
war.  and  this  significant  difference  In  his 
attitude  proves  that  It  Is  not  a  particularly 
rigid  conscience  but  his  distorted  estimation 
of  the  Soviet  realities  which  makes  him  a 
defender  of  the  CnminBlats.  This  differ- 
ence Is  the  test  of  tba  Mlow  defender  aa  a 
product  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

While  there  la  today  at  least  aa  much  evi- 
dence of  concentration  campa,  pjBaaaitions. 
suppreaaion  of  ev«ry  liberty,  aalBtartBitlon. 
and  mass  klllmHs  in  Soviet  Russia  aa  there 
was  known  abroad  about  the  same  things 
In  Hitler  Germany,  tbe  fellow  defender  re- 
fMaa  to  accept  It  fully,  and  prefers  to  ae- 
aapt  tha  words,  signs,  symbols,  and  appeals 
of  Soviet  advertising  which,  the  reallUea  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  seem  to  him 
close  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  He  sees 
the  Communists  aa  prodigal  brothers  rather 
than  mortal  cnemlaa 

to  oiton  an  element  of  personal  ex- 
»  tn^nte  attitude,   after  cooperating 
with    the    Communists    In    progressive    and 
anti-Fascist   causes   and   conunltteea.   he   is 
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reluctant  to  break  every  aenktoaaaitol  tto  «tth 
them.  Just  because  tbatr  eeaeadaa  la  tbto 

country  advocate  treason,  or  because  tlieir 
party  in  Himgary  or  in  Bulgaria  murders 
(Hiafiiriii  "We  dont  know  tha  wboto 
story."    he    U    llkaly   to   aagBtoaea.    "^itfter 

the  '^-—— "•«-*-  and  tlM  Naats." 

He  saaka  doggadly  for  reaaoma — ratitmall- 
zatlons  of  deeper,  purely  eaoUaaal  Saaltaga. 
as  a  psychoanalyst  would  limiiadlaiafy  (aad 

correctly)  suspect — to  show  that,  if  all  la 
said  and  done,  the  Brown  PaadaU  were 
much  worse  than  the  Red  Faaetota.  He 
might  have  personal  reasons  to  feel  more 
threatened  by  the  former  tlian  by  the  latter; 
and  he  nalgbk  bave  a  cerlala  faallBg  of  Iden- 
tification wttb  the  €r— ■atotii.  Their 
propaganda  has  linked  lilm  closely  to  tbam- 
selves.  making  him  believe  that  he  will  ba 
the  next  victim.  Here  again,  we  see  a  vic- 
tory of  Communist  advertising  over  .Ameri- 
can realities;  despite  the  lack  oi  evidence 
that  Conuaaatot  opinion  has  been  suppreaaed 
or  that  UbcnUs  unjustly  accxiaad  of  being 
Cotnmunists  have  been  wroasad,  ba  to 
caught  by  the  Communist  scare  appeal. 

To  quiet  his  doubts  about  the  realities  and 
to  appeaae  iUa  critical  powers,  the  Commu- 
nists have  developed  for  his  use  a  technique 
of  distortion  baaad  oa  the  formula  that  the 
mote  equals  tba  beam,  the  mote  being  of 
course  in  the  eyes  of  America.  By  a  sort  of 
conditioned  reflex,  mentions  of  Soviet  faults 
are  immediately  aaaodated,  and  thus  crosaed 
out  by  mentions  of  American  faults;  their 
size,  their  context,  and  the  chance  to  cor- 
rect them,  those  coefffelents  are  eliminated. 
Just  as  the  h3rprocnte  suffers  from  a  black- 
out of  self-criticism,  the  fellow  defender,  an 
inverted  hypocrite,  suffers  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  chronically  fact  blind,  badly 
Inflated  bad  conscience. 

He  is.  like  Prof.  Theodore  Brameld.  a  spon- 
SOT  and  defender  of  the  WaldMt  Parade,  tm- 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  between  Ameri- 
can and  Communist  positions,  methods, 
goals;  he  resents  the  "oversimplified  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  faced  with  a  black-or-white. 
elther-or  choice."  As  if  this  choice  had  not 
been  created  by  what  Is  called  Marxism- 
Leninism -SCallatam  and  its  Moscow  practi- 
tioners, he  blaana  thoae  Americans  who  have 
chosen  to  defend  the  democratic  "or"  rather 
than  the  dictatorial  "either"  for  thetr  "de- 
structive attacks." 

The  fellow  defenders.  Jie  third  sex  of  con- 
temporary politics,  turn  their  feelings  of  fear, 
confiislon.  and  guilt  into  aggressiveness 
against  self-evident  facts  which,  were  they 
not  distorted  by  Communist  advertising 
claims  would  cut  off  their  argument  at  once. 
With  the  Soviets  attacking  and  this  country 
resisting,  so-called  neutrality  of  liberals 
means  support  of  the  Soviets. 

Our  analysis  shews  that  It  is  not  legiti- 
mate concern  fcr  liberal  and  padflst  prin- 
ciples which  makes  the  fellow-defender  pro- 
test against  ovx  policies,  but  his  distorted, 
unrealistic  Image  of  the  Communists,  bto 
emoucnal  unwillingness  to  see  them  few  what 
experience  and  evidence  show  than  to  be. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  cotmtry  has  recov- 
ered from  thto  somewhat  hysterical  blindneaa 
to  the  Soviet  facts,  the  propaganda  of  Soviet 
harmlessness  wotild  have  little  chance  to 
affect  larger  groups.  Therefore,  defenders 
must  seem  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  allegedly  tlueatened  civil  liberties  and 
allegedly  endangered  peaceful  relations  to 
moblllae  the  national  bad  conscience  which 
can  be  disturbed  more  easily  than  the  na- 
tional faculty  of  rational  perception. 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  number  and 
Influence  of  American  fellow  travelers  have 
considerably  decreased  since  the  war  and 
first  postwar  years,  probably  to  less  than  half 
{rf  their  previous  strength,  their  potential  In- 
fluence should  not  be  underestimated.  They 
represent  a  morbid  self-criticism  which,  in 


H«i^i—  eonsists  in  the  lnat)lllty  to  Ilv«  up 
to  tbe  high  mcral  precepts  on  which  the  Re- 
public Is  founded,  the  democratic  dilemma 
may  abow  itaelf  in  occaalonal  rtlltWmlttoa  to 
npbold  paaca  and  liberty  in  defenaa  agalaat 
tbaSi  mortal  anamtoa.  The  fellow  defeiKler. 
eaittvatcd  by  CQaaaamist  propaganda  on  tha 
sou  of  daaaocraey  and  tta  dtoeflofeaata.  vfll  ba 
a  reiattvsiy  lonely  figure  aa  loag  aa  tba  datoo- 
cratic  dBoMiaa  exists  not  as  a  real  fact,  but 
only  in  bto  Imagination. 


Moses  Clears  the  Balmslics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 


or  Mzw 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REFKB8EN 1 ATIVBS 
Wednesday,  July  20,  1949 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
1940  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  world's 
fair  in  my  home  county  of  Queens  in 
New  York  City. 

When  the  fair  was  closed,  almost  all  of 
the  buildings,  which  were  temporary, 
were  torn  down,  leaving  in  their  place  aa 
imattractive  .«wamp  area,  overgrown  wltt 
bulrushes. 

I  believe  you  will  all  be  Interested  to 
know  that  imder  the  skillful  hand  and 
keen  vision  of  the  master  builder  of 
America,  Robert  Moses,  the  worlds  fair- 
grounds will  be  made  into  an  attractive 
park  and  playground,  with  botanical 
gardens,  stadium,  baseball  diamcxids, 
perhaps  a  zoo,  and  other  recreational 
facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial on  the  subject,  dated  July  13.  1949. 
from  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  one 
of  the  leading  public -spirited  newspa- 
pers in  America: 

FLnSKINC     KKAOOW 

Something  In  the  Moses  tradition  of  park 
development  Is  going  to  emerge  from  Pluah- 
ing  Meadow  one  of  these  days.  The  park 
commissioner  who  gave  us  Jones  Beach.  Cun- 
ningham and  Alley  Pond  Parks,  amnag 
others,  has  big  plai»  for  what  once  waa  oao 
of  the  moat  gigantically  outlandtob  aah  and 
garbage  dtimps  the  city  has  ever  seen. 

Ttoe  World  Fair  9  years  ago  atarted  tha 
baB  loBtag  luaaiil  a  iiiallaalliia  of  Gom- 
mtoilaBv  Moaaa*  plaaa  tor  a  Vlartdag  Mea- 
dow Park  wliich  wotild  be  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  In  the  city  but  one  of  the  most 
complete. 

Had  the  war  not  intervened,  it  is  probablo 
tbat  Flushing  Meadow  today  would  be  much 
further  along  toward  development  Into  what 
the  ecmadaaioner  has  envisioned  for  it. 
Save  for  some  areas  around  its  margin,  it  to 
not  even  very  much  to  look  at  now,  much 
leu  to  use  for  recreational  pvirposes. 

The  commissioner's  hope  now  is  that 
Plxishing  Meadow  Park  can  come  into  full 
use  within  5  years  through  a  series  of  annual 
appropriations  to  carry  out  his  plans  step  by 
step.  Because  the  commissioner  has  had  a 
way  of  getting  what  he  wanted,  that  to  a 
hopeful  augury  for  a  complete  Fluabiag 
Meadow  Park  In  fewer  years  than  bitbarto 
has  seemed  possible. 

Tlie  Moses  blueprint  focuses  first  atten- 
Uon  on  the  section  of  the  1,200-acre  tract 
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Boulervd 
the  UnKcd 
vUl  b*  ractortd  to 
rtnk. 

or  th*  trmet  tb«  enm> 
to  ntete  »  2.5«>-<:ar  pcrklnc 
flrttf  aad  to  aM  >—il»W.  aefttaU.  and  floot- 
fetfl  •rttfa.  toanla  eoorto,  •»! 

aronmd  Um  world  falrl  gmrc 
vbleh  hM  becoDM  Um 
■aOntfl  Oardeiu.  also  ta  to  b* 
•Bd   Will    hAT*    pUyfrounda.    bMeball    dU- 
■MBdik  aod  parking  facilities. 

Ttaa  oUmt  end  of  tba  tract — aouth  of 
Hone*  ■■■itlin  BooteTaid  wbara  the  fair's 
aquacade  -proTides  public  bathing  facilities — 
the  coaamlsslotM*  pians  to  turn  into  a  picnic 
low  Lake. 

has  yet  to  accede  to 
ttaaftspaesbs  made 
available  for  an  arts  and  crafts  center  and  a 
children's  museum.  poasfMy  in  the  New 
Mma^  BoMtot  vMch  ta  oasd  In  pert  now 
as  a  pollsa  sutkm.  Mor  has  he  changed  his 
mind.  pWbttdr.  at  leaat.  about  the  proapec- 
ttv*  lawitlan  ol  a  aoo  be  plans  (or  Qoee— 

Wmn  MOM  It  — nttimi  the  Queens  Zoo 
pto>Kt,  the  park  department  states  It  will 
be  In  Forest  Park.  A  aoo  may  he  some  time 
■way.  but  when  the  department  gets  down 
to  the  actual  task  of  esUblishtng  one.  Flush- 
Park  would  aaeas  to  be  by  far 


It  wmild  be  men  eaaUy 
an  Tftmuot  tk*  kaMugh. 
ror  another.  Pluahlng  Meadow.  batBff  tecgaly 
undSTeloped  now.  would  lend  Itself  more 
iMrtllj  to  spacious  soo  fanning  than  Pcraat 
the  liinluiMiMH  Is  all  but 


eraXts  center  and  a  aoo  would 
be  attractive  addttlaoa  to  Ptushlac  Msadow 
Park.  TDgetber  wlih  the  facUttlsa  cOelally 
ypopsaed.  they  would  make  that  area  with- 
oat  any  question  one  of  the  finest  public 
parka  in  the  city  If  not  ta  the  entire  Nation. 


StatMMSl  kf  EcMwmnts'  NatiMal  Cmh 
m'Mm  tm  Mattary  Palkj  ii  Sappwt  «f 
H.R.32<2 
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lir.  RIED  of  ll«w  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  eacouraftef  to  know  that  ontsUnd- 
Ittc  eeowmlsts  throofboot  the  country 
are  tn  favor  of  estabMshing  a  soom!  txAA- 
coin  monetary  standanl  and  system  tn 
this  country. 

There  wUI  be  no  rtabntiatlon  of  eco- 
nookk  affairs  either  hero  or  abroad  untU 
tuch  a  standard  Is  adopted  and  main- 
tained. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  InaertlBC  a  ctatement  made  by  the 
■eonomlsts'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  which  has  recommend - 
•d  fcba  anarlmmt  of  H.  R  S28a.  which  I 
InlPodUMd  ta  the  House  on  March  7. 
1»49: 

L  a.  ssea. 

tnkm  wan  s 
AMD  vraisii 
We.    the    uiMlwaHiisJ.    membara    of    the 
■'  National  Committee  on 


tary  Policy,   raeommend  enaetoMBf  of  tba 
but.    ■.    R.    Saa.    for   the    tollowlnf 


I.  Baotoratlon  of  a  goM-«oln  monetary 
tn  the  Unttod  Stataa  woold  ra- 
tetavrtty  ta  tba  piijailaai  to  pay 

banks,  idost  of  tba  paper  iMMy  oC  the 
Dnited  StoUa  ovrlaa  proaiiMa  to  pay  wbMi. 
VBdar  piia— I  laws,  are  not.  aad  cannot  ba. 
honored.  Statements  on  sooie  of  theaa  notas 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  security  undertyteg 
tben  sre  not  In  aeeordanca  with  fact.  No 
nation.  If  It  can  avoid  dotof  so.  slwuld  per- 
■Ut  Its  treasury  and  batifca  to  Isaue  and  rlrcu- 
lata  SQca  pro^lsaa.  Oar  iiaaiiti j  can  and 
ahoold  arotd  UUa  practloe. 

laeNia  a  iicfc  freer  and 

of  etrculatlng  media 
than  would  ba  poaalble  If  these  prcenlses  to 
pay  were  ndseMshls  In  gold  on  demand. 
ProOlgato  Ooramment  spending  and  depra- 
flatlOB  of  tba  Nation's  ciirrency  In  tema  of 
goods  and  sweliss  are  natural  eaaaaquencea 
of  tba  ISBUaaca  of  siieb  a  cuiienay. 

3.  Restoration  of  a  gald<40ln  monetary 
standard  and  system  woold  lattan  to  the  peo- 
f»m  a  high  degree  of  direct  ccmtroi  over  the 

.'a  oaa  and  atouae  of  tha  paa|iAe'a 
our  system  of  tnadaaaabte 
eiirrency.  tba  paople'a  p«ne  is  st  tha  matey 
Of  prssaais  graapa  to  wMcb  the  m«|ortty  o< 

It  eaay  for  Onagisaa  to  spesid 

tba  paople's  money  as  demanded  by  aoch 
groups. 

4.  Rcatoratlon  of  a  gold-coin  monetary 
standard  aad  tbe  return  to  tha  paopio  at 
their  proper  eontroi  over  tba  uas  of  tbelr 
public  pioraa  iboakl  proelda  tbtoa  with  a 
potent  waopoa  agatnat  soctaltaatlan  and 
regimentation  by  their  Oovemment. 

6.  Restoration  of  a  currency  charactertaed 
by  Integrity  in  the  pcxMnlaee  to  pay  should. 
laaotar  aa  aay  currency  can  do  so. 

prodttctloa.  employment,  and  trade, 
a.  Tba  tiae  flow  of  gold,  silver,  and  our 
across  our  Intsmatlonal  bound- 
sbeukl  enable  private  Ingenuity  once 
more  to  go  where  It  will  and  can.  when  tt 
wlU.  In  search  for 
lesa  with  the 

abould  expand  aad  otbw  aattoaa  sbould. 
sooner  than  otbsrwlae  wnuld  ba  tba  caae.  ba 
abla  to  davalop  their  trade.  < 

sUvar.  rssatabllsh  redaeasabU  eurraaels^ 
tncrsass  thair  productloa  and  wealth. 

7.  Tbe  monetary  stock  of  tbe  United  »»X»m 
in  ratio  and  aosounta  to  permit  rasa 

It  of  a  reilssntahls  currency, 
t.  Beeumptlon  should  be  at  Um  estab- 
Uabed  rate  of  135  per  Ine  ounce  of  gold. 
lUa  standard  has  bean  maintained  at  our 
Treasury  and  Pederal  Beaanre  banks  since 
January  Si.  19M.  Plxity  la  a  baalc  requisite 
of  good  monetary  standard,  and  tiicre  Is  no 
valid  raaaon  why  the  weight  of  our  standard 
goid  doUar  should  be  altered. 
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TRB  aaas  anx 

A  bin  to  restore  tha  right  of  American  cttl- 
■ens  to  freely  own  gold  and  gold  coins:  to 
return  control  over  the  public  parse  to  tha 
paople;  to  restrain  further  deterioration  of 
our  currency:  to  enable  holdsrs  of 
money  to  redeem  It  In  gold  eolB  o 
mand;  to  establish  and  aaaBrtalB  a  i 
tic  gold  coin  standard; 


Be  It  —asfsd.  etc..  That  thte  act  may  be 
cited  aa  tba  "XlaU  Standard  Act  of  IMS." 

Sac.  a.  Tba  staadatd  aaoaatary  unit  of  tlM 
United  States  of  Amsrtsa  aball  be  ti^  gold 
d<  liar  of  fifteen  and  five  tweaty-Orste  grains 
nlne-tentha  fine.  Gold  eotoa  of  not  leas  than 
•10  denomination   as  tba  Secretary  of   the 

shall  be  minted  and 


would  be 


*  Thinks  bullloa 
quate. 

*  WovU  prefer  deferment  of  effectlva  dats. 


S.  Nothing  tn  this  act  shall  be  con- 
to  change  the  size,  weight,  or  fineness 
of  tba  peasant  lawful  silver  coins. 

Bar.  c  BlanBard  gold  cotn  and  gold  certlfl- 
eatee  sbaB  ba  foO  taptf  tsadsr. 

8ac.  6  All  other  raoDey  at  tbe  United  Statea 
iball  be  maintained  on  a  parity  with  tha 
standard  gold  dollar  by  freedom  of  exchanges 
at  par  wttb  stoudaid  gold. 

Sae:  t.  BlaBBvd  gold  bullion  and  coin  as 
well  as  gold  cartlflcataB  iban  be  lawftil  money 
for  tsssfvss  sgalttst  dcpostte  tn  l>deral  Re- 
serve tianks  and  In  the  5  percent  redemption 
fund  against  Pederal  Reserve  notes. 


'  Prefer*  gold  builtoa  to  goM-cofta  stondard. 


Sac.  7.  Standard  gold  bullicxi  and  coin  as 
well  as  gold  oertlflcates  shall  count  as  part 
of  tike  Bdatmaia  reaerve  of  25  percent  to  be 
held  by  Ibdscal  Baserve  banks  sgalnst  their 
IMval  Pastmn  notes  in  actual  ctrraisttop. 

Sac  a.  All  legally  issued  Trsaaory  cur- 
rency, except  (s)  fractional  stiver  and  minor 
coins  as  provided  In  section  9.  and  (b)  bank 
and  Treasury  notes  m  the  process  of 
It.  iball  tiave  the  qxiallty  of  full 
Icr.  Bpedfically.  tiie  following  shall 
have  the  «aMMf  at  IBB  legal  tender:  Gold 
coin  and  goldf  OKtUeatoa.  silver  dollars  and 
sUver  certificates,  and  United  Statas  aotas. 

Sac.  9.  Practlonal  silver  coins  shall  bs 
legal  tender  only  up  to  tlO.  Plve-cent  pieces 
aball  lie  legal  tender  only  up  to  25  cente. 

Bac  10.  Federal  Reserve  notes  siiall  be  re- 
eslvalile  for  all  debte.  public  and  privato.  but 
they  may  not  be  counted  aa 
otiier  nctea  or  tlaiioslto  o( 

Sec.  11.  All  prorlalOBs  of  law  authorlxlng 
the  President  to  alter  the  size,  weight,  or 
fln«iess  of  gt^d  and  silver  coins  are  hereby 
rspsaled.  Tha  mint  charges  for  asaaylng  and 
QfJTiiTig  gold  and  silver,  limlte  of 
and  the  alloys  in  gold  and  silver  cotaa 
be  thoee  in  effect  In  1932. 

Ssc.  12.  That  part  of  section  43  of  the  act 
of  May  12.  1933,  aa  amended  by  Public  Reso- 
lution No.  10,  approved  June  5,  1933.  pro- 
ekUng  that  all  coins  and  ciurencies  of  the 
XTnlted  Stetes  siiall  be  full  legal  tender.  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  The  act  of  June  12.  1945  (59  Stet. 
237).  Is  hereby  amended  to  provide  that  ail 
Ttsasury  cxirrency.  aaespt  that  in  process  of 
rvtlrement.  shall  he  oooBtsd  along  with  gold 
and  gold  ceiUflcates,  as  part  of  the  lawful 
money  for  reserves  against  deposlu  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  Specifically,  all  silver 
and  minor  coins,  silver  certificates,  and 
United  States  notes  siiall  be  added  to  gold 
and  gold  cerdflcatas  sa  part  of  the  moBay 
that  is  lawful  for  usirina  tn  Pederal  Peasnrs 
banks  against  their  depoaita. 

Sec.  14.  The  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (48 
Stat    337)    Is  hereby  repealed. 

aac  IS.  This  act  shall  take  erect  June  30. 


sory  IsolaHonism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
^   or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  uanataaih 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  an  article  by  Felix 
Morley  in  his  we^ly  analysis  for  the 
ABierican  citizen.  HoBian  Events,  issue 
of  July  13.  1949.  is  an  analysis  of  such 
artance  that  it  merits  the  considera- 
of  every  McBi^ei'  of  Congress  and 
every  citizen.   The  article  follows : 

COBXPXn.SOBT  laOLATIONISM 

(By  Felix  Morley) 
The  British  decision  to  embargo  private 
purchases  from  the  United  Btatsa.  and  to 
develop  barter  treaties  outslBs  tbe  dollar 
area,  on  the  Nasi  pattern,  is  bitterly  ironical. 
After  subjectkin  to  an  intense  and  protracted 
campaign  asserting  the  heinous  character  of 
itlonism.  the  American  people  suddenly 
themselves  more  Isolated  than  ever  be- 
I.  They  can  no  longer  even  sell  their 
freely  to  British  colonies  lying  Just 
off  the  Amerkran  coast. 

This  shocking  development  comes  at  a  time 
when  it  is  increasingly  obvious  that  not  a 


single  objective  of  our  f<x«lgn  policy  during 
the  past  4  yeara  haa  been  attained.  The 
whole  grandtnae  structtire  lias  simply  col- 
lapsed, with  nftrlals  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Stete  reduced  to  a  frantic  scrabbling  amid 
the  ruins.  An  instance  waa  when  Secretary 
Acheson  recently  said,  c^  the  record,  that 
unieas  we  toes  f  150.000.000  more  to  southern 
Korea,  it  will  go  Communist  in  2  or  3  months. 

So  it  is  not  siirpzlsing  that  disillusionment 
is  increasingly  apparent — from  Maine  to 
California.  The  Atlantic  Charter  asema  a 
sardonic  memory.  The  reciprocal  trade 
agreemente  {sogram  sotinds  like  a  bad  Joke. 
There  is  no  faith  in  the  United  Nations;  no 
confidence  In  the  Marstiall  plan:  no  enthusi- 
asm for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  rather 
less  than  no  trust  in  the  pending  mllitary- 
aaaistance  program. 

Indeed  it  la  pnaslble  to  believe  that  the 
long-suffering  tasp^ar  la  at  laat  about  to 
turn,  at  least  s^Bdantly  to  repodlste  this 
latest  political  panacea  of  arming  western 
Europe,  along  with  point  four  as  the  admin- 
istration's Istest  economic  nostrum. 

It  will  b:;  extremely  significant  if  British 
policy,  rather  than  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 
serves  to  bring  the  American  people  to  their 
senses.  For  while  everyone  knows  that  com- 
munism and  capitalism  will  not  mix.  we  have 
somehow  been  sold  on  the  ide&  that  British 
and  American  Intereste  are  inseparable  and. 
In  all  fiindamentals.  Identical. 

This  assumption  is  now  being  refuted  by 
the  British  themselves.  What  they  have 
done  is  merely  to  demonstrate  that  In  an 
emergency  self-preservaticoi  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  But  tho-e  is  also  almost  an  element 
of  contempt  in  the  British  decision  to  in- 
crease Importe  of  cereals  from  Soviet  Russia, 
simultaneously  with  the  imposition  of  a 
license  system  limiting  export  of  American 
grains  to  British  territcary. 

The  effrontery  is  sharpened  by  synciut>- 
nlzing  tills  barter  arrangement  with  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
For  arttda  2  of  tills  alliance,  directed 
against  Busaia,  says  piously: 

"The  ParUes  •  •  •  wiU  seek  to  elimi- 
nate conflict  in  their  international  economic 
policies  and  wlU  encourage  economic  ct^iab- 
oratlon  between  any  or  ail  of  them." 

n 

With  the  pathetic  frustration  of  our  post- 
war global  planning  there  Is  now  more  than  a 
little  danger  of  a  developing  Anglophobia. 
We  have  seen  how  readily  our  commentators 
could  ttire  from  an  actual  deference  toward 
"good  old  Joe"  Stalin,  to  picturing  him  as 
Public  Enemy  Number  one.  A  similar  emo- 
tional volte  face  toward  the  present  British 
Government  is  not  at  all  impossible. 

Therefore  It  should  be  emphasiaed  that  the 
British  National  Soclaliate.  like  the  Rtiaslan 
Communists,  have  done  nottxlng  which  could 
not  easily  have  been  forssisn  by  an  intelli- 
gent officialdom  in  Washington.  What  hu- 
man evente  tias  proved  Itself  able  to  antici- 
pate was  certainly  not  too  deeply  veiled  for 
the  discernment  of  our  presumably  well-in- 
formed and  certainly  well-financed  diplo- 
macy. 

The  British  Labor  Qoverninent  has  now 
been  in  power  for  exactly  4  years — since  Jtily 
26,  1945.  During  tiiat  period  It  has  moved 
steadily  to  restrict  Individual  freedom,  in 
order  to  make  Britain  a  completely  socialized 
Stete.  There  has  been  no  deception  and  no 
concealment  about  this  policy.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  imaginary  vlrtties  of  an  essentially 
isolationist  economy  have  been  stridently 
proclaimed. 

Moreover,  for  a  full  generation  before  the 
Socialiste  assumed  power  In  Britain,  they 
were  preparing  tiielr  present  program  and 
announcing  it  to  the  world.  If  Americans 
failed  to  realize  their  objectives,  the  present 
political  leadership  in  London  is  certeinly  not 
at  fault. 


Finally,  efery  careful  student  of  British 
history  must  hava  realised  that  the  domi- 
nant political  tbaory  ta  England,  evar  slnca 
the  Norman  oopqusat.  bas  basa  that  of  class 
govanoaant.  Tbsrs  was  no 
alteratloa  in  this  tbaory  when 
tives  of  the  waga  oamers  aciileved  the  politi- 
cal power  which  earlier  had  been  wielded  by 
feudal  barona,  by  court  and  establislied 
church,  by  great  landlorda  or — In  time — by 
the  rising  manufacturing  class.  No  new 
principle,  of  Buropsan  fadrratlon  or  mora 
effecuve  inter  aalwaal  eoopsration.  was 
tha  rspressntativss  at 
bsgan  to  chaaga  Great  Brit- 
ain into  a  national  aoBtallst  stete.  The 
underlying  theory  of  British  Go>vcmment  is 
still  wholly  alien  to  that  of  our  Constitution. 

In  1776  Amarlcans  could  see  tiiat  all  hu- 
man intereste  seonomic.  social,  and  spirit- 
ual— are  oppoaed  to  the  tbaory  at  centralised 
claas  government.  So  they  declared,  fought 
for.  and  esteblished  the  independence  of  this 
Federal  RepubUc.  But.  in  1940.  Americans 
are  far  less  familiar  with  their  traditions, 
and  far  leas  aware  of  tlie  practlcai  value  of 
these  traditions.  Uian  ttiey  uaed  to  be.  For 
all  the  current  talk  of  frssdom.  Americans 
today  reveal  in  many  ways  thtat  they  actually 
welcome  the  encroachmente  of  a  paternal- 
istic governmental  elite. 

m 

Over  a  century  ago  that  slirewd  and  sym- 
pathetic observer  of  American  democracy, 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllle,  remarked: 

'T  know  of  no  country  in  which  tiiere  la  so 
little  independence  of  mind  and  real  free- 
dom of  /tttiii»<nii  as  In  Amsrlca.  •  •  • 
The  majority  lives  in  the  perpetual  utterance 
of  self -applause,  and  there  are  certain  trutiis 
which  the  Americans  can  learn  only  from 
strangers  or  from  experience." 

That  govanuBsate  are  constituted  to  con- 
serve. ratlMr  tban  to  squander,  tiie  human 
and  material  rasouraes  antrusted  to  ttieir 
protection  would  seam  to  be  one  of  these 
truths.  Bxrt  we  have  come  to  believe  ttiat 
governmental  dissipation  of  wealth  is  some- 
how admiraiile.  Now.  both"  from  experience 
and  from  strangers,  we  shall  periiaps  releam 
some  political  fundamentals. 

First  '.he  Russians  and  now  the  Brltisb 
have  told  us.  in  so  many  words,  tliat  our 
feverish  effort  to  discard  something  stig- 
matized as  "isolationism"  was.  in  their  eyas, 
ridiculous.  First  Moscow  and  then  London 
have  informed  us  that  from  now  on  we  can 
restrict  our  trading  to  the  dollar  area,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not.  The  official  "aim"  is 
still  "a  pattern  of  world  trade  in  which  the 
dollar  and  nondollar  cotintries  can  c^>wate 
together  within  one  single  multilateral  sys- 
tem." But  the  actual  |a»ctice  lias  no  rela- 
tion to  tha  asserted  aim. 

If  there  to  a  eoatinuatlon  of  this  "dls- 
equilibritun '— as  tbe  BrtOsb  treasury  eu- 
phemistlcaUy  deaerlbes  it— tben  am  editorial 
vrriters  will  soon  hava  to  revamp  their  nsa 
of  words,  so  that  "Isolationist"  Is  no  longsr 
employed  as  an  epitliet.  For  years  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  use  the  term  in  derision  of 
those  who  think  tliat  the  United  Stetes  can 
do  little  for  mankind  unieas  it  keeps  Ite 
own  Inherltence  bright.  Now  London  polite- 
ly says  that  the  net  result  of  our  globaloney 
is  "aggravation  of  deep-seated  maladjust- 
mente." 

When  asked  to  he  speclAc  on  the  evils  of 
"Isolationism"  the  standard  reply  has  been 
that  the  world  has  shrunk  with  the  progress 
of  science  and  invention.  That  is  of  courss 
true,  but  because  one  may  now  travel  to 
Europe  overnight  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
American  people  should  scrap  their  whole 
theory  of  government,  to  adopt  the  patterns 
of  European  socialism.  Having  done  so  much 
In  tills  direction,  it  Is  disconcerting  to  be 
told  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  that  tlie  effort 
was  futile. 
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la  nothlnc  otMcur*  about  tb*  <M^ 
contrttoutlon  to  political 


It  to  found  to  the  •aMnttally  ChiistUn  be> 
Hcf  tbat  the  IttdtTUlual  Is  n»tur&ll7  bonorm- 
bto.  ftiid  Caw r  (or  tb«  ttate). naturally  ty- 
tmnntcai  To  pwf— t  a«bJ«esiioli  of  tbe  tndl- 
vldtMl  bj  tlM  mmtm.  tlM  powers  of  the  latter 
MmbM  !>■■€«■  always  to  balancsd  and  elr- 
•WMcrfhad.  Tba  raaiponattoUlty  a<  tba  cttl- 
■tn — wbo  with  iia  la  nut  a  subject — U  to  show 
htmarlf  worthy  oT  this  Idaallatlc  ■yatcm.  In 
tha  aMfMorabla  worda  of  James  liadlaoo.  wa 
*r«at  all  our  political  cspavtMaata  oa  tba 
•apaclty  of  mankind  (or  wtf-fwarBaMWi.** 

Thia  vlrtaa  of  aaU-fovarBmrnt  has  taia 
hlfhly  dftopad  hy  tba  Aowrleaii  paopla.  aaid 
la  atiU  strong  at  tha  graaa  roota  throughout 
tha  asura  Hatloa.  Tct.  for  aoma  atiacfa 
raaam.  It  baa  bacoaaa  faahlooabla  to  arfua 
that  Maa  can  no  laafv  porarn  tbaniaalvca — 
that  tlMfaaadtboaHrtMliaf  an  all-powarful 
■Mftoaal.  or  avcn  tataniatlaBal.  burecurracy. 
teglMUy.  It  WOU14  aaaai  that  aa  the  wnrld 
ikrtefta  ta  la—  ot  aaaaaahftcatiun  tta  local- 

K^IK    B9941    BBOI*9    rtt%^tf   ttfeftlK    ICflB    proC#COOCl 

•Calaai  the  eonoantratad  fowankxnantal  tyr- 

boCta  mora  prob- 


aa  tba  mult  of  contlnooua  tmatra- 
two  eooclualona  ara  forced  upon  us. 
la  ibat  our  political  sfiteni  is  simply  not 
to  produce  aopannen  In  the  Aeld  of 
world  planning  Tbr  bltinders  of  our  cfBclala 
bare  baan  ao  grotesque  that  wa  cannrt  fairly 
bold  tbam  peraonalty  raaprantbfa.  Tbcy  have 
been  trytaf  to  do  what  our  syataa  al  goaam- 
mcnt  maJBH  ttapnsslble 

Tba  aaoaad  conclusion,  currently  rammed 
koaM  bf  tba  Brttlah  planners.  Is  that  other 
poaaraaMnta  have  no  intention  of  scrapping 
tbair  political  phlloaophy.  merely  because  wa 
baaa  leal  faith  in  our  own.    Whenever  our 

It  li  tho 


la  rtMirt.  the  alien  phUoaopblaa  we  seek  to 
•tfopt  are  brtaflof  ■•  aObtiH  but  domestle 
aoanalan  sad  Kvetga  oootenpt.  But  wa 
May  laam.  aa  da  TbcquarUle  aUd.  from  •traa<- 
far*  and  from 


D—  die  MariliaJI  PIm  Aid  SocialUa? 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  p.  KEN 

or  Mwannai 
IN  mt  SBNATS  or  TBS  UMmD  mtATWB 


.  Julv  20  i  legislative  daw  o/ 
Thursday.  June  2),  t$49 

Mr.  PfMtdffnt.  an  amrad- 
to  the  CCA  »p- 
bin  to  forMd  Manhall-plan 
lUtAnct  foinf  to  any  partlclpatinf 
ktry  which,  after  tlM  pMMgt  o(  the 
Ml.  ghail  sociaUae  or  MtltMUUd  anj  of 
tt«  baale  InauaUioa. 

My  AMioMMi  RM  br«n  called  to  an  ar- 
Milt  vMril  appeared  in  ihe  ChrUtlan 
•olHice  Moattor  of  Juno  97.  INt.  writ- 
ten by  Mr  lloacoc  Dnaninond.  which 
purport*  to  give  the  views  of  Paul  Hot- 

tor.  regarding  this 
ive  July  15.  Mr. 
Chief  of  tha  Infor- 
mation Dthn^^am,  oatoo  of  Special  Iteprt- 
•rn*anve.  Parts  oAoo.  ICA.  It  aiay  bt 
a  i.  therefore,  that  the  artldt  !■ 

Bat  luvuortittot  with  the  offlciai  Vtewa  of 


t  have  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  ol 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  In  which 
I  dlacoss  the  proposittcms  prcMalod  In 
this  article.  Some  Ume  aco  I  sogrerted 
to  Mr.  Hoffman  that  he  and  I  dlscusi 
this  question  publicly.  He  declined.  I 
think  tbe  article  and  letter  may  be  of 
Intoreat  as  indicating  the  respective 
points  of  view  that  wouM  probably  de- 
velop In  such  a  public  discfiion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcoso 
Mr.  Drvunmond's  article  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Christian  ScietKre  Monitor  and 
also  my  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  news- 
paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  In  reply  thereto  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OCKi  nU  MABSHAU.  PLAM   SIB  SOCZaUBM  T  ^-MO I 

<By  Soacoa  DmxmnoDd.  Chief.  Waatalagtaa 

Bureau,  tbe  Chrlatlan  acianca  lioaltor) 

A  frequent  and  begulllnf  crlttclfm  of  the 
Marshall  plan  U  that  It  halpa  tbe  aMad  coon- 
tries  to  naMaaaOae  tbetr  tatfaatrtea  and 
thereby  laoaiolaa  social  inn. 

I  have  ttalened  at  length  to  tbe  fUwuiiy 
of  this  polBt  by  BCA  cAalals.  including  ad- 
ministrator Paul  O.  Ilugaiaii — wbo  Is  a  ffae- 
enterpriser  from  way  back  aad  would  do« 
want  to  Inflict  socialism  on  any  country — 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  contentloa  thai 
the  Marshall  plan  la  ivaaaoting  nattaaaUia- 
tinn  la  without  founAMaa  tn  fact 

■at  It  la  a  bcgoiltng  critietsm  because  It 
baa  a  aurfaea  plaualbinty.  because  it  looks  ss 
though  it  might  be  true  until  It  Is  examined, 
and  bacauae  It  la  uaed  glibly  by  a  few  M?m- 
bera  of  Oaigraea  who  are  eager  to  lay  bold  of 
any  club  with  «h!rh  to  beiabsr  tbe  Mir-haU 
plan,  which  they  have  foagM  ftvaa  the  start. 

This  dispute  will  eoiM  Mto  the  open  vtMbly 
tn  the  Senate  soon,  wbea  at  least  one  sena- 
torial opponent  of  BCA  will  aeek  to  srrsch 
to  the  new  approprlatlona  a  raeolution  which 
would  require  all  cnuntrlea  to  pledge  as  a 
coadltloa  of  Marshall-plan  aid  tba*  tbey  will 
not  natlonallaa  any  Industry,  or  any  part  of 
any  Induatry.  under  any  circumataneea  at 
any  time 

The  answer  which  Mr  Hniffaoaa  baa  given 
to  tbla  proposal,  and  which  thia  far  hat  been 
supported  by  a  majority  of  both  parties  in 
bMh  ■ooaas  of  Ooagrsn.  Is: 

Tbat  AaMrtcaa  ssilBisnni  ondsr  tCA  haa 
bOl  and  Is  not  either  undcrwrttiag  or  fwthar- 
lac  iBdustrlal  Dstionaliaatlon  ta  any  of  tbe 
aided  caoBUIas. 

That,  la  efllMt.  the  Marshall  plan  U  a  deter- 
rant  to  nattooatlaatioo.  and  that  nauoaal- 
laatioo  would  have  gone  further  la  kurope 
today  If  It  were  not  for  the  MarabaU  plan. 

That  the  (7nltad  Sutea  should  not  asataae 
to  dictate  the  internal  aooooaale  akaira  of 
any  eouatry.  and  that  to  attempi  to  do  so 
Bot  oaly  would  be  OMrally  wrong  but  would 
play  right  into  the  bands  of  bovlet  propa- 
laarta  by  indulging  la  tbe  very  sco- 
aamlc  and  poUileal  imperialism  which 
Mdssow  charpw  ■nil  falsely — a  Iba  real  pur« 
otKA. 

Tbat  tbe  OaMad 


tor  itsali. 
la 
aalt|.    It  aaeka  to  build 
sUMttty  and  baaltb  as 
to  a  atabla  paaao  aad  Ui 
rvcugrUUoa  uf  the  fact  that  kUrwpean 
parity  and  Araaclcaa  pvuaparlty  have  been 
proved  to  be 
fat 

ip.  wass  la  a  paeHlna  to 
avallabia  to  tbe  OaMad 
Btalea.    Obvtoualy.  tbe  Oaltad  klalss  Oev- 


pvueparlty  i 
My  llabad. 


It.  however  much  tt  might  need  It. 
would  refuaa  to  be  a  party  to  any  eoauatt- 
ment  throui^  which  a  foreign  power  would 
tcU  the  United  States  how  to  run  its  IntenuU 
ecoaoatte  affairs. 

But  even  if  such  a  condition  to  BCA  aid 
were  propcTf  and  workable — and  everyoaa 
connected  with  the  BCA  u  convinced  it  is  tm- 
propcr  and  unworkable — ta  It  needed  to 
tnxure    tbat    BCA    funda    do    not    promoU 

It  ts  tbe  eonvlettoa  oT  tboae  elaaaok  to  the 
facu  that  the  ocadltioa  li 
thaS  tbe  vary  csletcnce  of  tbe 
a  a  ableld  wblcb  works  agatait  tndurtrlal 
nation  allaatton. 

NatlonaUaatlaa    aprlnci    from    depreasad 
aconoBUc   eoadtttaaa,   aot   from   proaperlng 
uijnaitlnni      In  Britain,   for  ca- 
ll baa  baea  the  Japraaaed  tadoatilaa 

United  Statca.  in  tbe  IS30's  for  czaicple. 
bualnasamen  ruahed  to  Waahington  placding 
for  Oovemment  aaaletance  and  wUling  to  ac- 
cept tbe  ranltaat  Government  reguiattona. 
But  wtaSB  paoapartty  retiurned.  the  ftrst  re- 
action of  American  bualneea — very  undar- 
ttandably — wm  to  get  rid  of  ragulatloa  ao 
much  and  aa  faat  aa  poaaihle. 

In  Britain  and  In  waatem  Kurape.  tba 
Marahail  plan  is  belplnc  to  bring  about  im- 
proved ecoaomic  condltlooa.  Tbeac  Im- 
proved economic  conditions  Inevitably  are 
oeatlng  lealatauie  to  Oovemment  regula- 
tbma  and  natkmaMaaOon.  That  U  why  the 
or  BCA  la  to  lead  away  from.  nsS 
•atkmaltaatlon.  fX:A  funda  do  nsa 
at  any  point  finance  Britlah  or  Buropeaa 
natlonaliaatton.  Por  the  meet  part,  tbey  bay 
American  goods  —adtd  la  Britain  and 
Europe. 

If  any  country  aver  would  accept  tba 
propoaiUon  that  aa  a  condition  of  getting 
Marshall  plan  aid  tt  would  run  tta  Intenaal 
economic  affairs  tbe  way  the  United 
wanted  it  to.  that  country  ought  not  to 
CCA  Sid  because  It  would  have  ahown  It 
loet  tbe  aptrlt  of  Indepeadeaee 
which  it  baan't  any  chanoa  of 
anyway. 

Boaa  TKt  Msaswsit  flan  an  sociausmt — i 


(LeMer  to  the  editor  of  tbe  Ctartetlao  8ci< 

Moultur  rrrm  genstor  Jamss  P   Kkm) 

To  the  Ibivna: 

I  have  prcpoaed  an  asMOdflMnt  to  the  BCA 
apprupnatlon    bill    now    pending    in     the 
United  Btslaa  Beaste.    Tbe  purpoae  of  tba 
la  to  forbid  any  Marshall-plSA 
(olng  to  any  partliitpallag  coaa- 

aortallaa  or  natlonallaa  any  of  lu  basic  ln> 
duatrlaa.  No  atteaipc  to  made  under  tbe 
amenrtmant  to  uaacraable  abat  has  been 
done  T^e  Intention  ta  to  prevent  tbe  ass 
of  Marshal! -plan  money  tn  prnmoOag  say 
fartber  nSt  tonal  laatlon 
My  aMantlon  baa  been  directed  to  aa  ar- 

liter  of  .luae  rt.  IMB.  wrmsa  by  Ur. 
Ui  wblcb  "tbe  ansaar 
baa  iHaa  la  Ibis  pea- 
■asal"  Is  Ml  oat.  ThM  "aaswer"  prsseaM 
OBsa  prapaaHiewe  whieb  I  riwuld  like  to 
dMsHM  vary  brtaky : 

ni  It  le  aald  tbat  AaMrlcan  SMtatanca 
under  kCA  baa  aot  aad  to  not  either  under- 
wrtttag  er  fUilbatlug  todusutai  aatioaaU- 
I  la  aay  of  tba  aided  countries 

In  irvatam  Bu- 
•aly  by 
Tbba   tba  ease   of 


five   spec: be    waya   la 

wblcb  Mbrahall-pUn  aid  baa  aarved  to  ua- 

and  tttrtbar  tba  eeeialiaauon  pv»> 

in  that  coaatry: 

(a)  Wbaa  aa  biduatry   to  taken   over    by 

the  Bncialbd  ■ovaraoMot,   the  ownera   ra> 


i 


ealve  Britlah  Government  bonds  In  pay- 
Bant.  This  automatically  tncraaaas  the  Brit- 
ish n«ti"T'*'  debt.  Marshail-(tfan  counter- 
part funda — already  cvo^  $400,000,000  worth 
of  tbOBk — ha'W  bean  uaed  to  retire  part  cf  the 
Brlttob  natiobal  dd»t. 

(b)  Under  the  Marshall  plan,  raw  ma- 
terials and  machinery  are  furnished  di- 
rectly to  the  socialized  industries  of  Great 
Britain.  A  large  quantity  of  mining  oaa- 
ciiinery.  for  ezan^ale.  has  gone  to  the  eo- 
cialized  ccal  Industry. 

(c)  Tlie  sodallaed  industrlea  of  Great 
Britain  have  operated,  for  the  moat  part,  at 
a  losa.  These  loaaes  mtist  be  made  up.  The 
British  do  it  by  short-term  borrowing.  Mar- 
ahall-plan  counterpart  funda  liave  been  used 
aad  used  proTuaely  to  retire  British  ahort- 
term  debt. 

(d)  It  Is  generally  adrn1t.T^  by  observers, 
tnfl"d*"g  BCA  Adinlntotratar  Hrffman.  that 
aodaliam  slotvs  down  the  production  proc- 
eaa.  Under  aodalism.  Britain  is  not  pro- 
ducing goods  in  sulBcient  quantities  at  prices 
which  the  people  of  ether  cciintries  are 
willing  to  p^y.  Aa  a  conaeqoence.  she  has 
not  tMcn  ak^  to  earn  eaou^  dollars 
tbroogb  esports  to  pay  for  her  Imports.  The 
Maraban  plan  makes  up  the  resulting  dollar 
shortage,  about  which  we  hear  so  much. 

(e)  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Marahall  plan, 
the  natlonallaation  program  of  the  British 
Scdallat  Party  would  have  brought  a  stand- 
ard of  living  to  the  Britx'i  people  they  wculd 
not  have  been  wining  to  accept.  The  So- 
cialist pnttt1iwv"»  liave  been  able  to  say  to 
thetr  people:  "Tou  get  more  money  for  less 
work  than  ever  before."  The  ..larshall  plan 
has  been  used  as  a  slush  fxrnd  to  keep  these 
same  SodaUat  politicians  in  power. 

Winston  Cbur^Ul  recently  said :  '"We  have 
thia  extraordinary  qiectacle  of  a  British 
Socialist  GoVanun«it  living  on  Capitalist 
Aaaarlca  while  at  the  same  time  they  de- 
nounce tlM  American  system.  Does  anybody 
m  hto  unsra  tuppoee  that  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely? And  what  wotild  happen  to  the 
Brttlah  Socialist  Oovemment  If  the  Ameri- 
can sutMldy  did  not  arrive  punctually?" 
Wa  have  Mr.  Churchill's  word  for  It  that: 
"The  Sodaltot  Oovemment  and  Social  tot 
policy  ara  living  on  tbe  United  SUtea  from 
month  to  month  and  from  hand  to  mouth." 

(2)  It  to  said  that,  tn  effect,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  a  deterrent  to  nationalisation, 
and  that  natianaliaatton  would  have  gone 
further  in  Biropa  today  U  it  were  not  for 
the  Marshall  plan. 

Let  ua  look  at  the  record.  The  original 
Manhtll  plan  law  was  tignad  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Aprtt  3.  1948. 

On  April  12.  1940.  a  3-ycar  program  for 
the  aodaitot  Party  in  Oreat  BrlUin  was 
announced. ~"  In  addition  to  the  acttntlea  al- 
ready Boclaliaad.  tnclurting  tbe  medical  pro- 
faaaun.  It  to  propoaad  tbat  tbe  government 
BOW  take  over— tbs  •MBma  tndustrv.  all 
sotUbto  mineral  dspoilta.  e«M  storage  ^Mill- 
ties  not  already  publicly  owned,  tugsr  aian- 
tifsetiiring  tnd  raflntng.  and  appropriate 
aections  of  the  chemical  Industry— and  two 
mat  tasuranea  osaipanlas.  both  of  whieb 
have  vast  lajisiaisaw  IB  etbar  busineaa  an- 
terprtsss.  Thu  prsfnuB  was  awoved  on 
June  10  St  a  conventiao  of  tbs  loiiiBlti*  Party 
held  St  Blackpool.  Infflaad.  On  M^r  l.  of 
thto  year,  tbs  British  Qovenuasat  took  over 
tjnry.  On  May  9.  the  Wovm  of 
MMed  8  bttl  t.i  aoelaliai  tbe  sll- 
>t  trbn  snd  steal  tndascrv. 
this  »ook  like  tbe  Poetalbt  Party  to 
tummg  bask  treai  its  prc^ram  la  vtow  of 
tbs  toldnUtow  or  Marsban-plaa  dollars? 
If  SB.  tt  ti  p^rttasnt  to  a*  what  would  hare 
been  the  prdgraas  toward  nationalisation  tn 
the  abaence  of  tbe  Marshall  plan?  And  it 
to  also  pertinent  to  ask  how  would  the 
Brttlah  have  financed  the  plan  without 
Aaiartauit  money? 

I  noted  with  interest  Mr.  Oruauaoad'a 
statement  in  hto  artlda  that  "MbttoaallBB^ 
ticn  springs  from  depraaaed  economic  con- 


ditions, not  from  proaperlng  economic  ctm- 
dltlons.  In  Britain,  for  example.  It  has  t>een 
the  deprewBwrt  industrlea  to  which  national- 
i2atk»  haa  been  applied.**  Yet  In  an  Aaeo- 
ciated  Press  dispatch  carried  In  tbe  Christian 
Science  Mionltor  on  July  13. 1949.  tt  is  stated: 
"The  British  iron  and  steel  Industry  soit  Ita 
production  to  the  highest  level  In  history 
for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year.  A  total 
production  of  7.940. JOO  tona  waa  a  new 
record  and  was  384.0CO  tona  more  than  the 
first  half  of  last  year."  Obviously  the 
British  iron  and  steel  industry  cannot  be 
classified  as  a  "depiaaaadT  Industry.  Never- 
theless, the  Socialist  government  is  proceed- 
ing full  steam  ahead  with  its  plan  to  na- 
tionalize  this   industry. 

(3)  It  to  said  that  the  United  States 
should  not  aaaume  to  dictate  the  internal 
economic  affairs  of  any  country. 

This  is  the  old  argument  that  we  should 
not  place  any  strings  on  Marshall -plan 
money.     It  just  doesnt  hold  water. 

The  money  tbat  the  United  BtaSaa  Oov- 
emment to  giving  to  foreign  paoplea  to  only 
available  from  taxes  taken  tnau  American 
citisens.  There  is  no  reaaon  why  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  should  pay  for  further  aodall- 
satlon  in  western  Europe  M  the  American 
people  believe  it  would  be  harmftd  to  the 
participating  nations  and  our  own  country. 

The  whole  Marshall  plan  to  an  interference 
in  the  Internal  affatis  of  the  coimtries  ot . 
weston  Burope  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
Marsh&U-plan  law  itself  provides  for  bi- 
laterial  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  counties. 
Theae  agreements  coatatn  many  raatzletiona 
on  tbe  nee  at  our  money. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Marshall  plan,  we 
said  to  Spain:  "We  dont  like  your  govern- 
ment. You  can't  have  any  Marshall-plan 
money  unleaa  you  change  it."  We  Interfered 
in  the  Italian  election  in  1948.  The  Ameri- 
can Amhassador  made  campaign  speeches 
there  I  do  not  mean  to  crltlelae  what  we 
did  there — but  I  do  say  It  to  too  tote  to 
throw  up  our  bands  and  aay  with  aanctl- 
monious  piety.  "Of  eourae.  we  do  not  wlah 
to  interfere  in  either  the  government  or  the 
seonomy  of  a  foreign  country." 

It  to  said  Ui  thto  connection  tbat  tbs  Brttlah 
ara  a  proud  people.  Oreecs  boa  a  glarlous 
htotory  too.  but  she  luka  not  been  too  proud 
to  agree  to  restrlctlona.  In  early  1046.  Britain 
loaned  £10.000.000  (about  940,000.000)  to  the 
Greek  Oovemment.  Britain  placed  10  dras- 
tic restncUons  on  the  use  of  her  money. 
Among  other  things,  the  Greek  Oovemment 
waa  required  to  aecabllih  a  system  of  price 
eontroto  on  rationed  items  and  to  give  the 
British  control  over  the  Issuance  of  new  bank 
notes.  ' 

When  tbe  loan  to  Orcece  was  being  de- 
bated m  tbe  Bbnaa  at  Crtlnmona.  Mr.  Lipaoo 
of  Clieltenbam.  had  thto  to  aay:  "We  ought 
to  give  tbe  matter  furtber  conaideratlon  be- 
fore w«  Indulge  tn  acts  of  |SBwuslty  al  tMs 
kind.    We  call  it  a  loan.    Tbat  is  a 

tar  a  gift.  It  to  qtilts  ebsleua  tbat  tf 
I  en  aa  aha  to  ddflf  riM  will  not  be 
able  to  repay  tbto  loan.  •  •  •  Tbs  people 
of  thto  eouatry  ought  to  hsve  OMirs  saplaaa- 
tton  before  a  atim  of  awaey  like  tbat  to  lent  to 
anotbsr  eouatry,  and  ought  to  be  assured  thst 
the  BMOsy  will  be  wisely  uaed." 

It  fssoM  tbst  wbsa  tbs  riws  Is  oa  tbs  otksr 
foot  tbe  BrltbA  do  aot  hsaitata  w  plaes 
strings  on  tbe  use  of  tbe  moasy  of  thetr  us- 
payara. 

In  view  of  theee  facts.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
that  when  we  think  thto  thing 
It  long  laat — we  shall  decide  not 
to  permit  our  money,  earned  tinder  an  Amer- 
ican svstem  of  ftae  anterpriae  and  pKsonal 
Inltutive.  to  be  frittered  away  furtber  in 
Bxxropean  experiments  In  aofiallam. 
Sincerely  youra, 

tTntted  States  Senator. 
Washihgtch.  D.  C.  July  19.  1949. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  n.TJiAN.* 
IN  THE  SBSATE  OP  THE  CICTTBD  STA' 

Wednesday,  July  20  degislcUive  day  of 
Tkursday.  June  2).  IM9 

Mr.  CAPEIL\RT.  B€r.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  the  RECcsa 
an  essay  on  sociali2ed  medicine  written 
by  Miss  Joyce  Keller,  17-year-old  KbC- 
ton.  Ind.,  high  school  student. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

aoGXauoBD  muacnnt 
(By  Mlaa  Joyn  Keller) 
Since  very  few  people  go  from  cradle  to 
grave  without  aomewhere  along  the  Une 
needing  the  aaatatance  of  thoae  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  thto  subject  of  aodallaed 
medicine  should  l>e  of  deep  concern  to  every- 
body. Certainly  the  outccnne  will  affect  the 
lives  of  everyone. 

Behind  the  bill  are  the  President,  che  labor 
t>oesea.  the  left-wing  New  Dealers,  the  pro- 
fessional llberato  and  a  solid  phalanx  at 
commentators  and  columnists  of  the  bleed- 
ing-heart variety.  Thto  to  their  aim:  To 
m*¥»  available  enough  medical  servlcee  to 
go  aroxmd,  and  to  see  that  everybody  bae  a 
chance  to  obtain  these  servlcea.  No  more 
doctor  or  dentist  bills.  X-ray.  laboratory 
work,  and  dental  plates  for  free. 
■nri  nur^ng  enrlces  free,  if  you  need 
neaiUifUais  BBed  without  costs.  'Sts. 

Before  you  accept  tbto  sugar-coated  pIB. 
you  had  better  eiamftia  It  carefully.  Dixit 
be  deceived  by  the  word  "free"  becat^se  you 
ara  going  to  pay  for  it.  The  Oovemment 
proposal  for  sortstlswd  BMdtetee  woold 
tbe  nation  more  than  918.000,000.000  a 
"Just  as  a  starter  "  Nobody  can  say  for  suvs 
what  the  coat  of  "free  metfleal  care-  would 
be  for  the  indlvidtxal  wage  aarasr,  but  it  to 
estimated  It  would  take  from  94  to  90  out  of 
every  9100  of  salary.  In  addition  to  thts  tax 
taken  out  of  your  pay  checks,  you  would  con- 
tiniM  to  pay  Federal  income  tas,  groaa  In- 
come tax.  property  tax  and  all  tite  other 
taxea  you  are  now  paying.  Thtnga  you  buy 
wotild  aiao  coat  more.  In  order  to  meet  tbto 
extra  tax  Impneed  en  them,  the 
of  tJiiilnsaaaa  would  be  forced  to 
tbetr  piioea  Thto  meastire  outUnes  s 
polaory  pay-^MCk  deduettoa  for 
In  the  country  to  pufvhasi  a 
wbiai  to  date,  be  bae  bssa  OHa  So 
wbea  aad  if  be  deMred  tt. 

A  sarwy  was  rsosstly  soodastad  of  TH 

trytaf  to  dstsnalaa  why  tbsss 

pattaats  bad  dUsyed  in  eonaultlng  physl- 
sisas  sftsr  tbs  sctual  onaet  of  their  symp- 
ton.  Thto  to  wbst  tbey  learasd:  Of  tbSM 
714  oassa 

Fortr-one  psreeot  dslsyed  beesuse   they 
eeasidersd  tbetr  sfiapsows  mslgatflssnt. 
~  Thirtaea   parosat  dslaysd  bseause   tbetr 
•ymptoato  subsided  taaporsriiy. 

Five  percent  dalsysd  bsoause  of  their  fear 
of  serious  Saittafi. 

Five  pereeat  dslaysd  tor  mtocellaneous 
reaaons. 

Thirty-four  percent  did  not  delay  at  all  but 
went  immediately  to  the  doctor. 

And  only  3  p«vent  delayed  for  tlnancisl 
reasons. 

People  often  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  population  which  is  unable  to 
pay  for  adequate  medical  care  to  equally  im- 
able  to  pay  for  the  esaentiato  of  sustaining 
health  standards — food,  fuel,  clothing,  abel- 
ter.  and  a  Job  with  adequate  wages.    Tbeae 
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■r*  M>  ■— »ntl«l  to  tlM  pnmrnMon  o(  hMltb 
tlMt  no  pian  of  m«<ttr»l  e&re  wiu  work  tf 
i«qialMaMBta  twain  unm««t  Tou 
I  tf  thart  !•  aay  way  at  prorldlnc  Umm 
with    adMoat*   Boadlcal    emra.    Tea, 


la  mehlCBn.  for  axample.  a  man  may  bav« 
CQOiplal*  bospual  eoaU  paid,  and  all  hU 
■■npvy  aad  otetatrlcal  eoata  paid  by  the 
•lu*  Croaa-KiM  Blitekl,  U  b«  haa  an  IncoaM 
of  taM  than  lajOO  a  y«ar— with  not  a  pannr 
of  ntra  eharf*.  It  eoaU  him  cmly  $7S  a 
yaat  for  hlaaelf.  hla  wifa.  and  aU  hit  cMl- 
«MB.  Thla  la  aqulvalant  to  |t.2t  a  BOBttl  or 
atcanuaday  That  la  tba  eoai  of  one  slnsta 
of  dgarattaa  at  ID  eanta  a  park. 
ouuiy  (amtllaa  cannot  afford  a  packac* 
Qt  tifaratiaa  daUy7  Wa  must  admit  ttaoot^ 
tlMra  ara  many  paopla  who  cannot  af- 
,  or  «tto  wlU  not  afford.  B:ue  Croaa  tn- 
any  otliar  typo  of  toauranoa. 
tow-tneooM  groopa  ena.  iMvavar.  ba 
by  tbair  local  wrtfan  aapartaanti 
of  tba  nimmiaat  It  would  be  battar  to 
■tart  at  tba  boMoM.  and  if  w«  are  to  apand 
WIH"^  of  dollars  of  our  moaaay  It  woxild  ba 
to  apaad  it  on  education,  in  mattara 
Itona.  nutrttlon.  sanitation. 
In  slum  daaranca.  and  in  the 
ol   dlaaaaa   rathar   than    In   the 

Tba  medical  pioTamlnn  in  thla  country  has 
laasrad  not  a  yaar.  not  for  I  or  10  yaam.  but 
for  a  bvkdrad  yanrs  to  try  to  And  tba  proper 
timt  vttl  paeeem  edantUlc  madlclna 
tik»  art  of  medlctn*  ss  it  thould 
prwetlead.  and  mtt*  the  human  inter- 
■  at  this  Natkm  to  tba  fuUaat  poealble  es- 
kuea  at  tha  phyakian'i  education 
and  training,  only  tha  meOlcal  profeaalon  la 
In  tba  strataflc  poalUan  to  dadde  what  sya- 
taaa  mi  widlml  aara  la  the  beat  one. 

la  ■•  doubt  tbot  tha  qualUy  oi 
aay  ayatam  of  aodalliad 
proven  to  ba 
It  Is  under 
practice  that  we  have  at  tha 
A  career  U  always  prefarabia 
It  stlmulatea  eameatnase  in  flvlnc 
at  a  blffb  qtiallty.  Tha  now  pro- 
quantity  rathar 
quality  at  aarvloa.  Wbaa  physicians 
baaoBa  employaaa  and  permit  UMlr  •arvlcea 
to  ba  paddlad  aa  aoiMMdlUMb  lb*  mtrficsl 
datertorata  and  tlM  ptlblla  whkb 
such  aanrlaaa  la  lajiired  Iliaf  | 
that  aM  schamea  of  furolablag  eom« 
medical  eare  for  large  portlona  ai  tba 
a  prepaid  baala,  whether  by 
WBdMAtal  I — r-,  have  baaa 
eearwbalmed  by  a  daluga  at  individuals  with 
trivial  or  nuaasiauot  eomplalnta.  The  doe- 
rb  la  MdiMad  to  drudgery  Ma  lacks 
•brattiUjr  and  care  for  bla 


to  a  )ob. 


la.  In  ttaatf.  a  draadTitf 
tbdl  baa  wmtad  in  tha  daUrioraUdb 

la  every 
M 

iMifatbcra.   Aa 

of  a  dattor  la 

Tba  dortof  rsleea  thla  quaatUm  lo 

tba  group  of  patianu  in  hla  odtaa.   *iki« 

than  wrltaa  a  commca  preecrtpUoa  for  all  at 
tham.  We  ail  knuw  that  vary  few.  If  any. 
of  tbeae  will  gain  reilaf  fraaa  tbaIr  I 
bMbuaa  a  baadacha  may  arlaa 
cauam  ijealflb.  b  baagnaar.  alaga  trottMa. 
dloturbaaflaa.  tarala  tuotor.  or  BMUiy 
The  other  patlanU  he  gtvea  little 
than  a  look  and  a  promise.  If  they  ara 
really  Ul — and  And  that  under  tha  slap* 
ha^py  mitbodi  oC  tha  overworked  doctors 
thay  ara  not  giUlut  batter  but  woraa— thay 
nnd"T  will,  la  dmyaiiuii.  eoaauit  oim  of 
tboaa  prtvata  tftfttiiMam  wbo  refuse  to  )o4a 
tba  aaaaaabty  aba.  and  stop  all  he  has  al« 
raady  P*M.  weak  by  week,  muat  pay  s  privau 
fM.  la  this  the  Ideal  medical  care  and  com- 
pa%aat  traatment  of  Ulnaas  and  fllisass  thla 
il  plan  will  give  us? 


In  tha  otbcr  cotmtrtm  wbara  toetallaed 
medlctne  Is  practiced.  It  haa  bean  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  general  lowering  of  stsndatdi 
of  the  medical  profeaatoo.  Tba  feae  itcaivad 
froan  this  practice  are  so  low  that  physlctana 
ara  forced  to  seek  devtoua  ways  and  manna 
to  tncraaaa  their  laec— a.  Thu  u  dona  by 
traattng  patlanta  supertlclally  In  order  to 
handle  as  many  aa  poealble.  For  ^  aa^ny. 
medicine  Is  not  sny  longer  a  preCaaiMoa. 
but  a  buslnem  based  on  cold  calculatkma  and 
tbe  principles  of  mam  prodxictlon.  Oona  la 
the  mtereet  tn  parformtng  thorough,  setan- 
Uflc.  honaat  work.  Hmtc  Is  certainly  no  rea- 
aoQ  fCr  Oi  to  envy  tba  health  eoodlUans  of 
tha  paopla  of  thoaa  eoantrlca  where  "free 
medical  service"  U  available  for  all. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  this  service  wonld 
be  another  itap  toward  tha  breakdown  of 
American  damoeracy.  "Sodaltaed 
la  tba  kayatooe  to  tba  arch  of  the 
state."  If  tbia  aoaspulaory  syatam  Is  adopted 
by  our  lawambera,  what  ta  to  stop  the 
frota  at  ending  Into  other  fields? 


AMratt  by  Hod.  Edward  Martm.  •(  P 
•ylyaaia,  Bef are  Jewish  War  VtAcraas 

KZTVNSION  OP  RKM ARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


n 


or  p»i(aTi.v*ina 
ATE  OF  THI  UOTTID  STATia 


Wednesday.  July  29  ileoislattve  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  Prwldent.  I  ask 

iininl— II I  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
AppfBdlS  of  the  RbOOdP  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  tbe  Unlttd  States.  Department 
of  PgnnsylTanla.  bt  ttadlr  IMA  oonven- 
ttoa.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  June  IS. 
IH§. 

There  belnc  no  ob)ectlon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

I  sm  highly  honorad  by  your  Invltatloo  to 
ijiirni  tbla  aooaaatloa  of  loyal  and  patri- 
otic Amartcaa  votarana. 

Tou  hava  aotne  hare  from  ail  parts  of  tba 
Common  araalth  of  Fannaylvanla.  Aa  Indl- 
vlduala  and  as  an  iwiB"!— »*""  you  are  right- 
fuUy  proud  of  tha  ancient  harltafe  of  your 
Jawtob  faith. 

Tou  rapsMM*  tfeo  iMil  attrtbutea  of 
Amsrtsan  gMmMm^-^gvolloo  to  the  re- 
llfloa  of  yoiv  fathers  and  true  allagiaaca  to 
tba  Idaali  of  our  ■opttbUc. 

Tour  flffiaaliatloa  bss  growa  la  aowar  and 

ttd  fciybon  gf  your  ssrvlss  la  psast  ■•  u 

waa  in  war. 

■vary  aleoMoi  In  American  Ufa  can  rally 
bahind  yuur  souraisous  and  Hfweua  flgbt  to 
psrpatuau  tba  prtaslpiss  ef  ladMrldual  fraa- 
doat.  aqiual  luetics,  and  equal  oppcrtdbHy. 

Tbara  la  a  wealth  of  patriotic  Inaplratloti 
In  a  meeting  such  as  thu  held  in  the  Cttv  of 
Brotherly  Love  where  WUllam  Pmta  IsMasbsd 
his  holy  cxpertmant  tn  tree  goaarMbsnt. 

Mara  for  tba  first  time  In  tba  world  tba 
founder  of  Fennsylvanla  enunciated  tha 
prlnclplaa  of  aoelal  and  political  Justice  for 
all  aaan.  regardlaea  of  their  form  of  warship. 

Hare  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  giving  tha  world  a  new  concept  of 
Craadom.  baaed  on  tba  propoattlon  that  lUe. 
liberty,  and  tha  pursuit  of  happlnam  ara  tba 
most  precious  gifts  of  God  to  all 
'  Here  the  Ubarty  BcU.  aacrad  symbol  of 
American  iiadependeuce.  rang  fortb  tha  aa- 
altad  msmage  from  tha  Old  Tastamsat: 

"Froclalm  liberty  throughout  tba  land, 
unto  tU  the  inhabttanu  thereof." 


Bere  In  the  darkaat  days  of  tha  rerolatloa 
a  great  Jewlah  patrtoc.  Haym 
paosad  hn  bla  worship  on  the  botfsst 
his  railfloas  faith,  the  day  of 
whan  General  Waahtngton  appealed  for  funda 
to  maln^a'i  his  ragged  and  starving  army. 

StoAsBts  of  hlatory  have  recorded  tha 
heiutam  and  sacrifice  by  sons  of  Israel  wbo 
were  in  tbe  front  line  of  the  Continental 
Army  In  tha  straggla  for  Indepcndenca. 

Prom  Valley  Forge  to  tba  beactihaads  of 
Normandy  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
tbe  roll  of  American  beroea  of  the  Jewish 
faith  wbo  made  the  supreme  sacrtflce  is  lonf 
and  impiamlva 

•ftali  nwsBory  calls  upon  all  Americana 
for  greater  faith  in  all  rellglona  and  deeper 
drrotlon  to  the  sacred  prlndplca  for  whldk 
they  gave  their  Uvea  so  herolcaliy. 

May  they  have  eternal  rest,  everlastingly 
honored  by  the  Republic  -they  died  to  save. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  guna 
wars  stilled  in  the  most  terrible  conflict  la 
world  history.  We  had  high  bopm  that  our 
victory  over  tyranny  and  aggiasakm  would 
laatcto  paaea  and  food  wtll  the  world  orar. 

Inatead  wa  are  atlU  llvaig  in  a  time  of 
confUBlon  tn  world  affairs  and  dsmsstlc  un- 
reet  and  mistrust. 

Wa  sre  faced  with  grsvc  problems.      Tha 
we    make    today    will    shspe    tba 
of   history  of  our  country   and    tha 

I  bring  these  matters  to  your  particular 
attention  because  no  group  in  our  dtlarn- 
shlp  hss  a  deeper  raallsatlon  at  the  dangers 
of  a  divided  Amertea. 

No  other  group  has  s  better  knowicdga 
of  the  perUa  to  individual  liberty  that  arise 
from  hatred,  prejudice,  and  Intolerance 

Tour  ancestors  through  tha  centuries  bare 
siiffercd  mvage  pei'sacutioo  at  tha  hands  of 
fanatics  and   bigots. 

Still   before   us   la   tha  stark,   murderoua 
of  Mast  tnaanlty.     Ivan  today  per- 
If  fa  brlnf  death  and  torture  to 
Innocent  victims  behind  the  iron  turtaln  la 
Hiissla. 

fbrttmats  we  arc  that  the  Ood -given 
w«  enjoy  tn  this  Mcaaed  land  ara 
not  the  special  poaeeaalon  of  any  clam  oe 
creed.  They  sre  the  sacred  herttaga  of  all 
man.  Tliay  cannot  andxira  unlem  we  are  a 
united  paopla  all  Americans — living  in  peace 
and  harmony,  rmpactlng  each  other  in  good 
will  and  undanlsiadblff. 

That  u  tha  true  splrtt  of  Asacrica.  It 
dom  not  thrive  nndsr  SMBpdlslaa.  It  flovr* 
Isbm  only  where  ftoe  bmb  amat  on  eommoa 
ground,  equal  In  ptastlfs  and  equal  in  dig- 
nity, working  together  and  striving  togatfeiV 
to  make  a  battar  Uit  for  all. 

No  taak  yow  mmatmttoa  has  undsrtaftM 
la  mora  uapsctaid  flMn  t^tng**VTr**g  sb4 
ravttalkdag  that  ipMI. 

That  Is  why  I  t«fs  fott.  ss  AflMrlcaos  and 
as    vetsrans.    to    redottbls    your    vigilance 

ly  tbat 
would  iMignniM  sad  va 

Is  BO  iMdt  la  Aistiss,  far 


tbslr  vicious  doetrtass. 

Mo  trus  Aaaansaa  sprsads 
llgious 

Netnw 
tag  fisry 


churchaa.    Te 
In  ag^'tiT'g  commimlam  or  faarlam  or 

lam  you  are  fighting  the  same  enemy  In  dif- 
farant  colored  shirts.  Tou  are  battling  to 
re  the  more  precious  element  tn  the 
way  of  life — freedom  and  dtgnlty 

It  Is  a  hard,  too^  fight  but  It  must  ba 
carried  on  with  rtientless  determination  un- 
til tha  safety  and  security  of  our  Nation  la 
freed  from  evtry  corrupting  Influence. 

There  la  another  danger  that  tfaraateas 
American  freedom  and  therefore  demaada 
oar  immediate  and  so^ous  sttentlon. 

I  say  to  yott  bluntly.  It  Is  the  danger  of 
national  banlorupCey.  We  ran  not  eacape  It 
nnlam  we  bring  to  an  and  tba  psaaant  wave 
of  unreatrlctcd  and  estravagant  spandliig  by 
giivai  n  ment. 

Today  waste  and  txKlBelency  are  taking 
billions  at  dollars  from  the  pockeU  of  the 
taxpayers. 

On  June  30  we  will  end  thU  Federal  fiscal 
year  about  a  MUkm  doBacs  in  tbe  red  la 
sptis  of  raeoR^bcaaklac  aallaaal  income  sad 
Adcral  revanaaa  abow  PtfiMMtMSft. 

If  the  same  spendtng  sprae  euutlauw.  I 
predict  we  will  hsve  a  deficit  nait  yaar  of 
$6,000,000,000  or  perhape  more. 

Without  regard  for  this  danger  that  now 
confronu  us.  new  and  enlarged  spending 
programs  hav«  bean  propoaed  that  would 
eventually  take  aootbcr  H0.000j000,000  a 
year  from  the  wagea  of  tha  workers  and  the 
profits  of  bustnem  and  Industry. 

This  cannot  and  must  not  continue  If  vre 
are  to  remain  a  free  people. 

Without  a  strong,  stable,  expanding  econ- 
omy and  sound  fiscal  policies,  American  free- 
dom '^'rm^^  aorvlye. 

My  comradm.  I  appeal  to  you  to  Join  in  a 
crusade  for  a  advent  America  because  that 
means  a  free  America.  KsoeaalTa  taxation  to 
support  tbs  high  cost  of  fovarmncnt  can 
daatioy  our  country. 

X  need  not  remind  you  that  Individual  lib- 
erty and  freedom  of  opportunity  are  the 
greataat  bleasmga  that  we  enjoy. 

I  Bsed  not  remind  you  of  tbe  terrUte  prlee 
tboes  of  your  faith  have  paid  la  tbeir  strng- 
gle  to  attain  thoee  prlealem  rlghu. 

X  appeal  to  you  to  reject  tha  braasn  plan 
of  the  demagog  who  offers  a  sooietbing- 

Bewars  of  tbe  poUU- 
yott  tbe  Oofsrameat  eaa  peo- 
vlds  ererythlsf  to  auiln  ItfS  soatforubla  and 
sseore  from  tbs  cradle  to  tbs  graTa. 

Within  yout  own  lifetime  you  have  had 
eonvinclng  prtxaf  that  national  bankruptcy 
sad  dleutorsblp  are  l&enubts  when  people 
abaadoa  ssU'feUaaoe.  work,  sad  tbrift.  Tou 
bavs  asan  ilsdstsr  overtake  aattoos  tbat  fOI- 
loved  f slss  ladders  and  accepted  tbeir 
Iss  of  ssetinty  and  a  life  of  ease. 

■Msr  Bods  tbat  pronlss. 
owl  tbe  ssaM  dseeptive  bops. 

Aad  tbe  result  was  nilssry. 
iiaattyt 
relied 
upon  their  o#a  efforts. 

■emembsr  tbat  In  thoss  daps  of 

iBdStty  groups  wsrs  tbs  im  Msn 
snasi  Buffering   was  laHeted      TW 
rity  groupa  arara  BMrkad  for  mass  mur- 
der ta  tha  moat  beaatly  crlma  of  modem 


a  vast  contribution  to  tha  caasa  of 
freedom. 
If  we  Americana  keep  awake  to  the  dangara 

to 


tlnue  as  a  shining  Il^t  at  liberty  and  hap- 
Idnem  In  all  the  world. 


Tke  Tbree-Horse  Tc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COIXMUDO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBS  V#*'l'^>  STATES 


Wednesday.  July  20  (legMWIne  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appcndb  of  the  Rxcoss 
an  address  on  the  subject  The  Three- 
Horse  Team,  delivered  by  me  on  July  15. 
1949.  In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  st  the  avia- 
tion celebration  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoon, 
as  follows: 

Ths  THxsz-Hoaaa  Tbam 

I  am  pleaaed  to  be  a  guest  tonight  of  tha 
Kb  n  IMS  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  It 
celebrates  tbe  twentieth  anniversary  of  tbe 
Inauguration  by  TWA  of  its  transcontinental 
service  through  this  throbbing  hub  of  air 
transportation. 

When  we  think  of  the  age  of  thft  planet. 
ao  years  Is  lam  than  a  fiyspacfc  on  tha  cal- 
endar of  time:  but  when  wa  think  of  tbe 
temflc  program  of  asan'a  copquaat  of  tin 
air.  theee  30  years  you  eslebrata  toalgbt 
stretch  out  snd  mark  a  whole  era  In  hlatory. 

In  that  triumphant  period  TWA  haa  evea 
had  to  change  Its  name  three  tlmea  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-aprmding  air  aervice  It 
provldca.  Twenty  ysais  SfS  tt  waa  Ttans- 
oontlnenui  Air  Traasport;  ss  It  sttsadsd 
weatward  it  became  TraasooatlasBtal  aad 
Waatem:  then  when  It  burst  ItsssMbSda- 
aasstlcally  and  soarad  into  the  tatsraoHSBSl 
field  It  was  christened  Tfana  World  AlrHnsa. 
Until  It  undartafcm  round  trlpa  to  tbe 
or  one  of  the  plaaets  Its 
to  stick. 

Most  of  you  were  not  yet  bom.  but  X  re- 
member well  when  a  couple  of  stiievbatls 
from  Ohio  kept  ths  JTfff  y  ffoisfc  la  tbs  sir 
for  an  Interval  aMasured  ta 
tbs  wildest  drsssMR  la 


y  all  tblafctag  aad  all  llfs  on  tbls 


,ar  say( 
I  wbo  would  tear  dowa  tba. 
would  deatroy  all  tba 
that  we  hold  sacred. 

Ooa  of  tha  tragic  davalopananta  In  Ameri- 
can life  ta  the  tendency  to  take  this  menaca 
tooUfbUy. 

tha  evil   taarhlngs  of  Ooaamimlak 
raps^MMla.  mlsguldad  men  and 
basa  baaa  divsrtad  from  truth 
honesty. 

Tbay  have  forgotten  tbat  osm  wbo 
coauaunlam  or  any  other  subversive  tsarhing 
la  not  faithful  to  American  Ideals  and  doca 
nut  bclozig  In  America. 


Through  osaturlm  of 
of  your  lalth  Have  ebarlsbod 
human  dignity. 

Faith  in  God  and  rellanca  upon  Bis  promise 
to  reatore  to  them  the  holy  land  sustained 
them  in  their  struggle. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  all  men  of 
paad  wm  rajoiead  ba  tba  Mrth  of  a  new  n»- 
Ikai     tbs  Free  State  at  Imaal. 

Aa  good  Americana,  wa  are  proiid  of  the 
harotsaa  and  willing  sacriflce  of  those  who 
fOUfbt  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine.    They 


sf 
tbe  tsssMadaoi  bapsst  of 
sir  tianspertstlaa  on  tha  life  snd  welfare  of 
Its  city  Is  ss  dead  and  aa  worthlem  as  tha 
occupant  of  King  Tut's  tomb.  This  is  not 
true  of  tba  W******  City  Chamlser  of  Com- 
merce, or  this  great  olty  would  not  be  tha 
baadquartera  of  two  of  the  IS  major  tnink 
Unw.  TWA  and  Mld-Contlnant. 

Last  November,  when  the  fortunes  of  poll- 
tics  rather  unexpectedly  designated  me  chair- 
man of  the  ^vpfl**  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  pram  asked.  "What 
are  your  plans  and  what  will  you  do?"  My 
reply  was  that,  aaiong  many  other  things,  I 
vrotild  do  everything  tn  my  power  to  p>romote 
and  Improve  the  transportation  potentials 
of  these  United  States  on  land,  on  water, 
and  tn  the  air.     I  knew  that  comm'^ce  waa 


the  key  which  would  tmlock  *«11  tha  good 
tblB^  on  tbla  earth  and  tbat  laadsahlp  In 
would  retain  for  tbaaa  Umtad 
tba  world  laadacata^^  bar  aaaa  had  won 
tor  bar  on  tba  bloody  field  at  battla. 

For  centurlea  commerce  and  trading  have 
been  tha  major  Inflwencaa  In  the  progxcm  at 
man.  latarasNBese  vtOi  distant  paoplm  baa 
fireaa  tba  stone  age  to 
a  of  tbe  iwmtk&th.  csn- 
Wliateya-  good  In  any  one  era  man 
developed  tn  religion.  In  culture.  In 
or  in  art,  through  cfuaaaacee  these 
have  become  the  property  of  all. 

am-un  octijook  at  gloss  or  is4a 

As  the  year  1948  doaed  Its  books  on  De- 
cember 31  many  question  marks  faced  our 
moat  dynamic  and  spectacular  transport 
facility— the  air  Ilnaa.  On  that  day  the  air 
lines  had  every  right  to  have  fear  In  theSr 
hearts.  The  cost  at  doing  1 
up  hour  by  hour,  and,  try  as 
might,  red  mk  crept  Into  aad  gradually  took 
over  their  ledgera. 

Competition  was  hitting  them  hard.  Their 
credit  waa  exhausted  snd  their  day-by-day 
revenuea  would  not  begin  to  sustain  them. 
The  CAB  bad  slowed  down  to  a  snaU's  pace 
In  awardlBff  back  aaaU  pay  long  overdue. 
Tbe  outlook  for  a  fsnseal  gaessslon  ta 
asm  waa  panerally 
certainty.  Its  intensity  and 
tha  only  unknown  factors.  Tbe 
duction  lines  were  turning  out  jiuch  larger 
and  much  more  efldent  planes  which  the 
air  Untm  could  not  aflbrd  to  purchase,  but  tf 
tbey  were  to  remain  In  bualnam  neither  could 
they  afford  not  to  purchaae.  What  a  dUsm* 
ma.    What  a  situation  they  faced. 

In  that  dark  hour  I  azmoimced  that  tba 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  would  undertake  at  coca  a  tbor- 
ougb  buTseHgatlnn  at  svary  pbsss  sad  sspaet 
at  tbe  alr-Une  Industry.  This  awakened  tbo 
CAB.  and  tn  that  Ivory  tower  things  loag 
delayed  began  to  happen.  Today  the  picture 
la  qmu  different. 

Fixed  ehargm  and  operating  axpanam  now 
boss  laglsisisrtslHtil  ilinliiiM    TbesMraleof 

Tbo  lsa*4oefes*dor 

IsavrtlBff 

in  ta  calllBg  oa  tbe  tnds  spdi 

ara  playing  tbeir  tnveatetles 

belt  and  waldbing  tha  market  with  an 

eagle  eye.    This  nsssmirsfsa  frequent  aad 

qtikit  Joinraeys.  and  so  tbsy  trsvsl  by  sir.  Tbo 

sreleafttif 

reguUrHy 

bave  s  seat 

Air  safety 


be  enafussd  witb  tbe  vs^Ueat 


loai 

sad  faltb  bave 
sbartty  is  en  lu  wsy  out. 
was  ths  turning  point. 

On  Juns  90.  my  eosaatlttos  bssrd  tbe  ssv» 
snty-nlnth  wltasm  In  tbs  loimsst  and  bmsI 
comprehenalve  avlatloa  hearings  in  eongrsa- 
slonal  history.  Government  agencies,  air -line 
ofllctals.  airport  management,  organiied  latwr, 
attorneys,  economists,  investment  bankers, 
consultants,  critics,  and  everyone  who  had 
anything  to  contribute  were  heard  at  length. 
However,  our  most  important  witness,  the 
Secretary  of  National  Defense,  said  he  would 
not  b .  ready  to  testify  for  some  weeks.  While 
this  Is  a  disappointment,  we  understand  ths 
necessity  for  the  delay  and  we  will  wait  pa- 
tiently. 

Due  to  the  extremely  heavy  burdens  of 
Congress  at  this  particular  time,  our  com- 
mittee has  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet 


Am4^ 
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ftnd  inalyw  Um  rcevatly  eom^tat^d 
matertal  and  to  bM 

I 


tma  anj  «lr  Un«  about  (•voclUsm.  nrvlaa. 
•cc. 

Tfce  otoTtoOB  fwrr  artHS,  b  thla  Jetot  on 


Movtof  tb« 

>  to  b*  ioai  bf  our  three- bon*  ' 
C^a  r^ft  tte  alr-lliM  lodustrj.  and  tba 
IX  *•  pnU  tasaCbtr  Id  friendly  eo- 
w  vfll  kaep  tbeaa  Oylng. 

sr«  ^zeed  that  tbe  irar 
laduatrtel  production  la  fottic 


ly   4.00O4K1O   are 
thftn  4.000.000  more  are  only 


tnm  B>icland  cuottbae  IB 
oCall  tbc  W]t^""*  tbe   onltcd  States 
10  yean  baa  poured  Into  tlMrt 
Uj     IB  i^ne  of  an  tbie 
w  now  baee  the  Brltlab  plan  tt>  en 
te  fevtv  trade  oo  a  bu0i 

■atellftce. 


[ 


oM  at 

if  not.  »by  not?    The  atttlade  of  tbm 

try  can  best  be  summed  up  In  the  words  of 
lir  PattereoB.  praMeirt  of  IhHtcd.  who  In 
bis  testimony  before  this  committee  said.  "If 
we  are  reaUy  to  base  coaipetltloa  and  real 
competition— we  eanaoc  be  In  eoosolldatcd 
ticket  oOfcea  with  emftoyeea  working  for  all 

competition  under  tboee  etrcumstancee. 
They  becoarta  order  takars." 

I  aa  oat  aubecrlMnf  to  tba  tbaory  that 
the  combined  oOoe  plan  could  eliminate  all 
the  tndindual  tlekat  oAeaa  in  every  city,  but 
I  believe  It  can  bo  «oaa  to  a  far  freater  «- 
tent  tban  now  practlaed  wtttaooa  ka|urytne 
sales. 

Once  a  passenger  has  deMOBlliad  the  lloa 
bo  daalroa  to  traecl.  eoaspoMMoo  doee  not 
at  tba  alrpoet  of  tlcftet 

_^_, . aaaon*  taafca.  «n4  all 

of  tba  othar  derloaa  were  pooled  aa  one  unit 
instead  of  maintaining  a  separate  system 
for  each  carrier.  Tba  same  applies  wtth 
to  naoMDo  aa«  ««  aad  to  alr- 
Oae  group 
of  personnel  could  operate  all 
for  all  air  Uaea  laatflod  of 
rate  crewa.  We  muat  not  forget  that  more 
tban  SO  percent  of  an  air  line's  czpensee  are 
tba  waces  and  saiarlaa  of  Its  emptoycea. 

^  an  latiisaUm  and  re- 

. ^  __. la  tba  DBiiBBlldalirt  opee- 

atloa  d  aa  airport  took  place  at  WIUow  Bua. 
PnfiaHiaalaly.  It  waa  aot  a  anmepiawwa  sue. 
due  to  petty  ^aarreliinc  and  Jeaiuualea 
I  of  tba  peeeannel  ef  tbe  varl- 
ileaB.  Jotua 
fee  Itaa  corporatiosi  wbiclk 
tbat  tbaew 
a  sarliM  of  SO  aaeriBt  la  maaBOwer  and 


katftelduoft  air  linaa  reealred  better 


burrlcdly  hired  and  trained 
tbat  did  not  develop. 
tbe  enttre  do^astle  route 
to  ■gpiiaiMstilj  mjaoo.    By  iMi 
la  IMO  tlM  It 
•ir  ttaaa  wore  oporattBff  a 
IB  Jbaaary  11 
to  IMi  of  wblcti  sn 


Intarcbai^e  of  equipment  provldea  an- 
otbor  way  to  save  ■oary.  It  would  provide 
tbvougb  traAc  anaasHaecu  wltbout  cx- 
t^«(^f»>g  tbe  rauto  of  a  tamer  and  wlihout 
eoat  to  tbe  extent  that 
In  the  event  a  rouu  waa 
by  a  earrlar.  Tba  theory  of  inter- 
to  tbe  passenger 
aboard  the 
two  ar  tbraa  different  rauiea  of 
carriers. 

are  tbraafoM:   (1)  coat  of 
lower  tbaa  la  eataadlnt 
««  a  catrtv.  (1>  it  nuiy  be  a 
of  sanoBtbaaftBK  a  abcrt-haiU   or 


la  WMhlngton.  tba  mntn  air  Ilnee  serving 

la  tba  VWtod  Stotaa  ObptM.  tba  ^nb^oo. 

bi   tba  Wmj  Depaifiiit.     Oeily  oaa 

V»ta  aad  oea  awB* 

alrlbMB.    In  nm,  tbey  tfaiwocted 
tbaa  a  aHlDa  dellara  worth  of  bori- 

ban  waa  for  pareoaai  travel  aad  aot  for  i 
-  -  travel      -        - 


tba 


Tbla  aUgbt  wail  bavo  eontrlbuted  to 
d  tba  loaan  suataincd  by 
aat  a  years. 


coaca  nancx 
Xa  my  ^Ttf«»»^»».  air  tranaportatlon  la  about 
to  »'n'«— »^  tba  moat  attractive  and  economla 
tranaportatton  In  blatory.  It  has  already 
oasdiataaoad  all  ooaapetltors  In  tbe  element 
of  apoed.  I  still  look  for  a  Uemandnua  In- 
eroaaa  in  air  txaflc  voluaae.  During  the  past 
year  or  ao  wa  bavo  aeen  three  taaalc  ap- 
proaebaa  la  thla  direction. 
First,  we  have  the  ao-csllcd  coach  aervlc* 
i  at  og-hours  by  the  schedulad  carriers. 
1  oonvanient  hours  by  the  irregu- 
lar cameaa  at  apfwoaimauiy  4  cenU  per 
ayarad  to  the  atandard  6-oent  fare, 
tbe  laaoguratioa  of  the  faaxUy  plan. 
ayatem  wharein  reduced  ratea  are  made  avail- 
aWe  oo  otf-daya  during  the  ereak;  aad  third. 
the  excursion  fares  offered  to  pdnts  by  varl- 
OIM  atibediiim  carrlera  during  the  off  aeaaoas. 
■o  — ttar  bow  you  view  these  propoaala. 
they  all  aloimer  down  to  reducing  tares  aa 
an  imtimaaiiat  to  tba  pubUc  to  aae  air  traas- 

migbt  build 
utilization  of 
equlpuMat.  and  augment  their  badly  needed 
revanuea.  Of  the  three,  no  one  will  deny 
tbe  fact  that  air  coach  service  haa  had  the 
moat  spectacular  effect  on  the  dafotapaaent 
Of  real  aoasa  au  traaaportatlon. 


iwi  beaa  Tvnwrr'^^  by  tba  so-called  Irtagu- 
lar  carriers  at  reduced  ratea  between  main 
traSe  poiata.  auch  aa  flan  Prandaco  to  New 
York.  Loe  *-gTl—  to  Haw  York.  Kaw  York  to 
Mlaaal.  aad  Fuarto  Bleo  to  New  York.  In 
each   instance,   tha  public  raaponded    vtih 

la  BafttambT  IMS  Pan  Aotcrican  Airways 
waa  the  first  scbcdulcd  carrier  to  Increase 
seating  capacity,  remove  some  of  the  frills. 
and  Inaugurate  tha  coach  type  service  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  New  York.  They  re- 
duced tba  one-way  face  from  1100  to  175  in 
order  to  compete  wtth  tbe  iMTbadalad  car- 
riers who  were  eaxrylng  biaaballa  aad  btm- 
drads  of  paaaenffera.  The  tibwoawnat  suc- 
ccea  of  Pan  liairf-in  can  beat  be  Illustrated 
by  referring  to  Its  operationa  In  the  first 
quarter  of  194g.  when  It  was  operating  a 
deluxe  earrlca  only.  At  that  time  It  earned 
MOO  first-daae  paseeng»ri  between  New  York 
aad  Ban  Juan.  Daring  tbe  first  quarter  of 
1940.  It  carried  TJOB  first-daae  paeaengera 
and  In  addition  10.9M  coach  paaaengers.  Tba 
rooord  abo««a  there  was  little  diversion  of 
Srst-daaa  laaaeiigiiii  to  the  coach  servlre. 
A  new  market  of  asaaa  air  tranaportatlon  was 
opened  up.  and  for  the  first  time  was  ex- 
ploited by  an  ceUhllabed  operator 

A  "wait  and  aao"  attitude  had  been  sdorted 
by  tbe  doneaUe  caniars  until  CaplUl  Atr- 
llnes.  In  November  I94g.  with  the  spproval  of 
tbe  CAB.  Inaugurated  a  New  York-Chicago 
coach  service.  It  proved  to  be  an  Immediate 
»ucce9B  In  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  this  airvUre 
was  available  only  In  the  inconvenleat  carty 
morning  boora.  Ttia  eustooaary  lack  of  travel 
between  midnight  and  T  a.  m.  reqalrae  tact!- 
ttlee  and  planee  to  remain  ld>.  and  idle 
planU  and  plaaca  eat  profits  The  fare  be- 
twoaa  tboae  two  ettlOB  for  thla  earty  momtng 
travel  vraa  rednaed  froa  9M.M  to  $r9  CO. 
TtM  development 'of  tba  traSe  waa  specrxtu- 
lar.  aa  were  tba  load  factora.  IB  tbe  enttre 
year  IMS.  Cavftal  AbrllBaa  cotrlad  eeiy  1  002 
In  Ito  regular  first -claaa  servteo 
Chleago  and  New  York,  while  in 
the  month  of  Oerember  1»48  alone,  the  sec- 
ond moDtb  of  tta  coach  serrlco  oparatloaa.  tt 

%,9n  tm  alr-«ea«!b  eerrlce.  In  tha  first  4 
months  of  1»40  Capital  ewrted  fJHi  alr- 
alB  tba  pawtb  was  net 
of  Its  legalar  iibsdabil  serr- 
lee:  In  fact.  It  bad  esvtty  tbe  eoBtrarr  rf- 
It  baHsd   strenfftben   tba  Brst-ctasa 


northwest's  air -coach  experiment  has  en- 
joyod  the  same  phenomenal  sxiooeaa  and  baa 
averaged  80  percent  load  factora  on  aome  of 
lu  coach  fiighta.  lir.  BanMr.  tta  praaldent. 
teatlfled  the  air-coach  paaaangera  eoine  from 
"an  entirely  different  market,  tbey  look  dif- 
ferent, they  conte  cnxt  to  the  airport  dif- 
ferently, they  aome  out  to  the  airport  with 
their  own  lunches,  bananas,  and  orange  peels 
clutter  up  tourist  coacbea."  Northweat  con- 
tends that  lu  Bureaya  ladtnato  tbat  40  per- 
cent of  its  air-coaeb  paaMBgera  would  not 
have  traveled  by  air  if  it  were  not  for  the 
low  farea.  Similar  statements  have  been 
made  with  even  higher  percentages  by  prac- 
tically every  nonacbedulad  operator  who  baa 
appeared  before  our  eoouatttaa. 

The  CAB  still  regarda  eoach  aervlce  as  a 
limited  experiment  and  pexmltt  it  to  be  con- 
ducted only  to  evaluate  lu  aooBdanM.  It 
has  Ulmted  the  scope  of  tbe  aaperlaaent  ao 
as  not  to  lead  to  a  general  break-down  of  the 
fare  structure  of  the  regular  service.  Low 
coach  service  to  date  haa  been  approved  by 
them  for  only  tlz  carriers.  While  the  Board 
is  slowly  accumtilatlng  data  for  evaluation, 
there  are  definite  signs  that  this  Is  one  way 
of  opening  up  a  new  dass  of  traffic. 


While  It  cannot  be  denied  that  air  freight 
has  a  real  place  in  the  field  of  air  transpor- 
tation, practically  every  certificated  carrier 
appearing  before  oar  cjounlttee  roundly  and 
caustically  crltldaed  tba  raemt  action  of  the 
CAB  In  tentatively  eartllleaUng  iova  all- 
cargo  carriers.  The  queatlon  is  whether  the 
potential  Is  sufident  to  warrant  the  certifi- 
cation of  speclallxed  freight  carriers  st  the 
poesible  expense  of  tbe  present  certificated 
carriers  In  that  field. 

However,  severe  criticism  has  been  directed 
toward  the  certificated  carriers  for  failure  to 
develop  theair-freight  business  after  the  war. 
The  amoimt  of  freight  carried  by  them  be- 
fore the  independent  cargo  carrlera  entered 
the  field  waa  negligible.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  total  freight  tonnage  carried  waa 
small.  The  keen  competition  between  the 
indapendfntn  and  the  certificated  carriers 
baa  lacreaaid  the  volume  of  freight  tremen- 
dously. In  IMg,  16  certificated  carriers  trans- 
ported approximately  18.000.000  ton-miles  of 
cargo,  while  the  noncertlflcated  carriers 
transported  25j000.000  tana.  Bat  in  1»4B  tbe 
certttcatcd  carriers  truiapartad  ItjOttMM 
ton-miles,  while  the  noncertlflcated  carriers, 
which  had  decreased  in  number,  handled 
only  48.000.000.  This  Is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  recognixed  potential. 

During  this  period  the  noncertlflcated 
freight  carriers  have  lost  millions  of  dollars. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  CAB  has  tentatively 
certlflcated  four  all-cargo  carriers  to  operate, 
the  Board  made  It  a  vital  part  of  the  pro- 
poeed  franchiaa  that  the  operation  would  be 
without  mall  pay.  We  in  Congress  are  very 
much  Interested  in  the  decision  by  the  Board, 
aad  partlctilarly  the  opinion  wherein  It  states 
tbat  ao  BWil  pay  is  to  be  given  to  the  tenta- 
tively certlflcated  cargo  carriers. 

42X.MAIL    P4T 


During  the  paat  S  yaan  Federal  appropria- 
ttona  for  mail  pay  have  bean  increasing  and 
ntimarous  qucatlons  have  been  asked  as  to 
why.  during  this  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  air  lines  should  require  additional 
mail  pay  when  there  was  no  substantial  in- 
creaaa  In  the  volume  of  mall  carried.  In  1946 
tba  total  mall  pay  for  dotaeatlc  and  interna- 
Uonal  carriers  was  •42.967.000.  in  1947,  it  was 
•60.480.000;  in  1948.  it  waa  $111,521,000:  and 
In  1949,  it  la  expected  to  reach  the  huge  total 
of  8125.000,000.  Clearly  the  CAB  U  under- 
writing the  air  line  commercial  loaaes  with 
BPUUI  pay.  No  one  knowa  bow  much  of  these 
are  subsidy  and  bow  mxich  is  com- 


Laat  Jaaoa^  aoaaa  alr-ttaa  oflinais  took 
the  position  tbat  there  la  nothing  wrong 
with  the  industry,  which  bigger  and  better 


mall  pay  will  not  ctire.  During  the  heartnga. 
a  few  alr-aaa  praddente  aceuaed  the  United 
Stataa  nmrrnBitnt  of  bad  faith  bacauae  tbeir 
mall  pay  waa  being  held  to  a  mlalasiiw 
However,  many  alr-llnc  prtafctente  urgHl  tbat 
eonpensatory  mail  pay  be  separated  from 
sabaidy  to  create  an  incentive  to  all  air  linea 
to  get  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  to  re- 
nM>ve  the  stigma  of  subsidy  from  the  air 
lines  which  are  now  earning  every  cent  of 
their  mall  pay.  It  U  my  eonaldered  view  that 
to  mix  mail  pay  with  subiAdy  Is  a  sloppy  and 
wasteful  way  to  do  bualneaa.  Tbe  CAB 
shOTild  reoognlxe  the  element  of  abuse  in- 
herent in  it  and  correct  it.  Naturally,  the 
privilege  of  awarding  mall  pay  without  spe- 
ciAc  standards  and  without  limitation  gives 
CAB  a  lot  of  power  over  the  air  lines  which 
it  miglit  well  like  to  retain. 

With  greater  commercial  Iwafnass  of  all 
kinds  since  the  war.  the  trend  toward  m- 
creased  flaaafdal  dependence  upon  Govern- 
ment support  In  mail  payments,  airiXMt  fa- 
cilities, and  navigation  aide,  is  one  of  the 
basic  panwloaes  that  haa  gtvan  rise  to  the 
laawttgaflnn  we  are  not  condaeting.  On  lu 
face  there  would  appear  to  be  anaaatbing 
radically  wrong  with  air-line  maaaffHaent. 
the  CAB.  or  the  sututory  provisions  for  pro- 
moting air  transportation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  find  out  if 
the  air  llnea  are  a  ■abMffy-ridden  tndoatry 
devoid  of  Incentive  to  fed  eommerdally  aae- 
cesafxil — which  they  vigorously  deny — the 
first  th'Jig  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  fair  com- 
pensation that  should  be  paid  for  the  aendeea 
rendered  and  how  much  subsidy  is  now  being 
paid,  and  precisely  for  what  it  is  being  paid. 

Captain  Rickenba^cr  of  Eastern  and  C.  R. 
Smith  of  American  bava  proclaimed  that  the 
present  method  of  meeting  of  the  carrier's 
need  through  air-mall  payments  penallaeB 
the  efficient  carriers.  C.  B.  Smith  put  It  this 
way  to  the  committee: 

"The  complete  lack  of  standards  in  pay- 
ment for  the  transportation  cf  mall  obvl- 
outiy  represents  a  dtooooraging  situation  to 
the  efficient  operation.  One  company  trans- 
ports mail  between  two  terminal  points,  with 
modem  equipment  and  adequate  schedules. 
Another  company  operates  along  the  same 
route,  serving  the  same  terminal  points,  but 
providing  a  mail  service  of  substantially  leas 
utility  than  the  first.  But  the  second  of  the 
operators  receives  2  to  10  times  as  much  as 
the  first  operator  for  transporting  a  poxind  or 
ton  of  mail  between  the  two  Identical  points. 
And  not  only  that,  if  the  first  operator  finds 
a  way  of  reducing  his  cost,  he  Is  quite  apt  to 
have  his  rate  reduced.  He  may,  at  the  same 
time,  find  the  rate  of  his  competitor  In- 
creased by  reason  of  greater  need  for  addi- 
tional mail  compensation. 

"I  know  of  no  system  which  will  produce 
less  incentive,  or  act  so  much  as  a  drag  on 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  dtgree  of  manage- 
ment ability.  Often,  rather  than  an  Incen- 
tive to  do  yotir  best,  the  preaent  system  of 
mall  payment  seems  to  offer  reward  for  lack 
of  result." 

There  Is  much  merit  in  this  position,  and 
much  to  be  said  for  the  establishment  of 
mall  rates  which  will  provide  Identical  rates 
for  the  performance  of  identical  services, 
provided,  of  course,  the  services  performed 
by  any  two  carriers  can  ba  Idantlcal. 

Since  the  war,  the  method  provided  In  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  determining  air- 
mail payments  for  future  periods  seems  to 
have  broken  down  and  the  Board  has  re- 
sorted to  the  establishment  ctf  temporary 
rates,  which  place  the  carriers  on  cost-plus, 
a  basis  never  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  very  impor- 
tant to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  subsidy  in 
some  acceptable  manner  in  the  near  futxue, 
and  if  the  CAB  cannot  or  will  not  do  so.  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commoce  to 
make  such  a  determination. 


Congress  should  do  what  It  can  to  point 
the  way  to  a  bealtby  and  self-auAclent  net- 
work of  aggiuwlss  air  Unaa  adapted  to  the 
prasent  and  future  needs  of  the 
tba  postal  aervlce.  and  tba  national 
In  dlreettng  the  CAB  to  eneoaraffs  the  de- 
velopment of  conunercial  avlatKm.  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Act  has  not  differentiated 
among  these  three  cardinal  objactives. 
Oearly  these  are  three  distinct  national -In- 
tarcst  objectives,  and  they  should  be  dlSar- 
entlated  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  al  the  payments  made. 

While  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  three  ob- 
jectives are  sxisceptlble  to  valuation  in  terms 
of  dollars,  nevertheless,  a  reasonably  ac- 
ceptable approximation  can  t>e  reached.  It 
is  my  belief  that  if  the  national  dcfanaa  of. 
the  country  makes  it  advisable  to  angBifaBt' 
civil  aviatton  faelUtisa  baytmd  their  natxiral 
economic  level,  than  this  objective  should  be 
recognized  aa  a  cost  to  be  attached  to  the 
military  budget.  Sound  Federal  bookkeep- 
ing requires  that  the  expenditure  ot  public 
fxinds  for  the  postal  service,  the  national  de- 
fense, and  commercial  tranaportatlon  serv- 
ices should  all  be  spedflcally  labeled  as  such, 
and  no  longer  be  aiappad  up  in  one  package 
and  callad  BWll  pay. 

In  claaatfytng  the  support  to  be  given  tba 
certificated  carriers,  we  have  four  distinct 
groups  with  four  distinct  seu  of  problems: 

First.  The  Big  Four — American,  United. 
TWA.  and  Sutem.  They  received  identical 
compcnsatkm  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
which  *-he  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  daaaM  to 
be  a  service  rate.  The  Big  Four  contand 
there  Is  no  subsidy  In  this  »err\ce  rate,  al- 
though early  in  1940  three  of  them  received 
additional  retroactive  paymento  which  made 
their  corporate  balance  sheete  much  mora 
attractive. 

Second.  The  regional  carriers,  into  wtildk 
classification  fall  the  rest  of  the  ihtermadi- 
ate  and  small  trunk-line  carriers,  are  known 
aa  need  carriers.  There  is  no  imiformity 
in  the  need  rate  paid  to  these  carriers  for 
the  transportation  of  mail  aa  the  rate  la 
based  tm  the  anticipated  deficits  from  their 
commercial  revcniM  over  their  anticipated 
allowed  expenaea  based  on  tbeir  past  operat- 
ing record. 

Third.  The  feeder  lines.  Twenty-one  of 
these  local  and  feeder  carriers  have  been 
certificated  by  the  Board  for  a  s-year  ex- 
perimental period.  The  objective  of  the 
Board  in  creating  the  local  carriers  was  to 
provide  adequate  air  service  to  the  local 
communities  throughout  the  country. 
Nonetheless,  their  dependence  upon  the 
Government  has  been  considerable  and  now 
ttMir  mail  pay  bill  la  ^)proachlng  #15.000.000 
aaaoally.  When  and  If  an  of  tbem  get  under 
operation,  their  payments  may  excoed  $23.- 
000.000. 

FV>urth.  International  air  carriers.  Tba 
problems  of  tbla  dam  of  cairtar  differ  froia 
tbat  of  domeatlc  carrlata  baeataa  of  our  na- 
tional intereat  abroad.  Prevtoua  to  World 
War  n.  only  one  United  SUtaa  flag  Itoa 
(Pan  American)  operated  overseas.  Today 
there  are  13  United  States  flag  lines  in 
international  air  carriage,  exclusive  of  at 
least  seven  additional  noncertificated  car- 
riers operating  under  temporary  specific  ex- 
emption. 

Superimposed  on  these  four  types  of  cer- 
tificated carriers  are  the  irregular  and  eon- 
tract  carriers,  and  the  cargo  carriers  recently 
tentatively  granted  temporary  certification 
without  mail  pay. 

I  am  gratified,  of  course,  that  the  CAB 
has  announced  that  it  will  undertake  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  cost  to  the  car- 
riers of  handling  the  mall  for  use  in  de- 
termining compensatory  rates  and  of  the 
factors  which  enter  Into  the  determination 
of  fair  compensation  for  carr3ring  the  mail. 
Thla  intent  waa  announced  in  the  Board's 
Statement  of   Bconcmic  Program   for   1940. 
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Iter  than  AO  percent  of  the  dollar  anaotint 
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Tbe  propoaal  has  baaa  marts  that  all  futurs 
Issues  of  air-line  Una ik  lag  require  a  "no 
objection'*  report  from  CAB  b«fore  being 
eotMHimmated.  As  might  be  expected,  air- 
line eaecutlvce  are  unanimous  In  opposing 
such  control.  They  point  to  the  delays  en- 
ouuntered  In  all  their  preeent  contacts  with 
the  CAB.  and  predict  that  the  vesting  of 
control  over  srcurlty  Lssuancee  in  the  Board 
would  gatisrals  similar  delays  in  this  new 
&eid  Moraossr.  since  the  timing  of  security 
sales  Is  all-Important  and  ouu'ket  conditions 
fluctuate  so  rapidly,  not  only  from  month 
to  month  but  trom  day  to  day.  the  inevitable 
delays  Incident  to  CAB  approval  would  maks 
future  air-line  (Lnancing  extremely  slow,  un- 
predictable, and  costly. 

Against  theae  arguments  stands  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  that  In  the  sbsence  oi  such 
rsstraints  s  majority  of  ths  air  lines  bave 
recently  put  then^sclves  tnto  a  diflcult  and 
tl^t  WtiTni'iai  situmtlon  with  the  threat 
of  baokruptcy  just  arouod  ths  comer.  Prom 
the  ston^oist  of  American  bMstnsaa  theory, 
and  my  om  psrsoaal  i^Uaaopby.  X  am  re- 
luctant to  advocats  furtbar  aacroacbBent 
by  Oovemmant  upon  tha  «*«"**"  of  busl- 
nees  mansgemeofs  normal  functions,  but 
the  unpleasant  facts  disclosed  by  our  cvir- 
rent  inquiry  csuse  me  to  fsvor  the  Im- 
position of  CAB  control  over  security  Issues. 
But  there  is  another  side  of  this  problem. 
As  s  condition  precedent  to  msking  s  loan 
to  an  sir  line,  the  RTC  now  Is  required  by 
law  to  obtain  troaa  the  CAB  its  approval  and. 
pscvpt  for  aqttlpmeot  loans.  Its  certlficstlon 
tiist  the  borrowing  air  line  Is  expected  to  be 
able  to  meet  tts  flzed  charges.  To  the  sver- 
age  cttixen  this  would  sppear  to  be  entirely 
normal  and  proper.  Tha  CAB  la  a  spadaliaed 
aerooauucal  agency  prasumably  cndovad 
antb  sapsrt  tnowtadfi  oanoarning  alr-llne 
oparatton  problems  and  trafle  potential,  in- 
cluding their  Qnandal  requirements  snd  the 
juetlflcatlon  for  borrowing  additional  funds. 
What  more  natural  than  that  Oong.ees 
rtMUM  iWiUUe  s-Kh  approval  to  enllchten 
tba  BVO  ta  dKldlng  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prova  tbs  loan  aad  dtsborsa  tba  fvadsT  "na 
Jofeer  tn  tba  pAetora  llaa  tn  tba  appaiwnt  eon- 
nectton  t>etwaen  loan  approvals  and  mall 
eubsldtaa. 

Tha  Implications  are  obvious.  Civil 
Aaronauttoa  Board  approval  ta  a  condition 
preeedsBt  to  an  RFC  loan.  By  law  CAB  tias 
biith  the  puwer  and  tte  d«ty  to  set  air-msll 
rates  st  Agures  bigll  — PMgh  to  cover  ths 
of  str-tlaa  opaiatluii  un- 
eOclent  msaagiBiirit.  In- 
wttether  Incurred 
RFC.  Is  a  legttl- 
as   Is   tba   gradual 


and  repayment  of  tha  principal 
of  soeb  a  laaa.  Can  «a  bonasUy 
RFC— rsallstla  and  bard-beada( 
evaluating  the  loaa  application  of  an  air 
line  nnt  to  be  governed  by  the  fact  that  the 
CAB  through  air -mail  payakants  can  fix  ratss 
to  asivlas  and  amortize  any 
soeh  loaa  be  aeonomlcally 
unjHttRaMaf 

la  tba  llttak  uf  tbsse  facta,  can  we  avoid 
tha  fdMltaB.  bM  tka  GAB  eoaadtted  itself 
in  approelBg  aa  air  Una's  loaa  application  to 
the  RFC.  to  see  that  air-mail  ratee  are  fixed 
St  a  suAdsntly  prodtable  level  to  aesure  tba 
repayment  of  the  loan?  This  Is  s  grave  qt 
tion.  Tbe  RFC  bas  man 
air-line  and  air-U 
cations  (or  imiiaiMttrma  pwUartnary  to  loan 
appUcaUons)  now  psnrtlng  Tbls  whole  fi- 
nancing snd  refinancing  problem  cotild  be- 
quito  eerloUB. 


The  principal  deterrent  to  air  travel  U  the 
public's  belief  that  It  Is  not  sufBclently  safe; 
and  the  next  most  important  deterrent  Is 
that  air  lines  are  not  sufflciently  punctual 
and  reliable  In  meeting  their  schedules. 

It  Is  always  annoying  and  sometimes  dis- 
astrous for  s  prospective  jjaaaenger  to  find 
that  the  scheduled  flight,  around  which  he 
has  constructed  important  travel  plans,  has 
been  csuraled  In  1SH6  a  total  of  11.400.0C0 
■fbafliilad  fllgbt-mllaa  waa  canceled  by  do- 
uiwtki  trunk  Uaaa.  Seventy- ttiree  percent 
of  theae  were  canceled  in  the  five  winter 
oaonths.  Linss  flying  northern  routes  are 
particularly  vulnerable.  During  January 
1946  one  air  line  was  forced  to  cancel  ov^ 
36  percent  of  tts  scheduled  mileage.  On  thla 
line  the  odds  were  only  3  to  1  that  a  pas- 
senger during  tbat  month  would  bave  been 
able  to  coaapleto  his  eantaoMiiUted  flight. 
Modem  bwlnsss  organfatlooa  nm  on  a 
tight  time  schedule.  Dntoes  the  air  llaaa 
ran  meet  the  demand  for  reliability  of  srhad- 
ulee  they  cannot  hope  to  serve  their  maxi- 
mum market,  partlcxilarly  anMmg  business 
travelers.  A  few  dlsruptmg  caneaUaUon  ex- 
pirltnirw  are  sufkient  to  make  many  exist- 
ix^  aad  potential  cuslcaaisi  change  their 
mtnds  in  favor  of  the  comparative  reliability 
of  railroad  schedules. 

Much  Is  being  done  to  Improve  regiilarity 
MMl  safety.  By  far  the  most  important  st- 
tack  is  bsix^  sposkaored  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Admlnlstratloa.  Ttaia  is  the  techni- 
cal safsty  program  wasted  out  by  the 
Technical  CnmrntaaWia  for  Avlatlaa. 
known  as  the  SC-Sl  program.  In 
to  tiM  Instrufloeut  landing  system  (IL£), 
ground -con  trolled  spproach  system  (OCA), 
and  precision  beam  radar,  this  expert  com- 
mittee rcoommaadad  the  universal  adoption 
Qt  three  new  t^»»««**^'  devioea.  in  order  to 
Incresss  the  reliability  and  safety  of  air- 
craft operations: 

1.  Ths  omnldirectloaal  raacs.  or  omni- 
range; This  device  enahlee  the  pilot  to  fly 
by  eye  '~-*— ^  of  by  ear.  He  holds  hU 
course  by  watching  tba  taommmmmt  of  an 
indicating  needle  on  his  InstnnMBt  panel. 

2.  niaianos  measurtni;  equipment  (DMX): 
This  milliWiiiit  will  enable  the  pilot  to  read 
directly  on  bis  DMX  dial  the  exact  distance 
In  milee  to  or  from  the  oauiiraoge  to  wlUch 
bis  instrument  le  tuned. 

8.  Course    Una    coipsitor:      This    devlea 

makee   It    ii— j   for  the   pilot   to  fly 

or  directly  away  from  the 
he  can  fly  a  straight 
between  any  two  selected  polnU. 
In  IMS.  tbe  doaaeetlc  air  lines  opersted  at 
a  net  loas  of  •S0.1W.600  prior  to  receiving  In- 
craaaad  retroactive  mail  pay  Had  the  8C  31 
prograa  been  functioning,  even  in  Its  tran- 
sitional state,  the  Civil  Aeronsutlcs 
tstratlon  eetimatee  that  the  air  llnea 
have  broken  even  In  1948. 
No  one  can  eettmato  tbs 
air  travel   will   recetva 
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make  air  travel  Bate  and  dependable.  It  Is 
encouraging  and  alptffleant  that  in  spite  of 
the  recent  alr-llne  trsjedlea  among  the  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  earrlcra.  no  major  do- 
■MStlc  certiflcatad  air  line  has  had  a  fatal 
eraab  dtirlng  the  past  10  months.  Eventu- 
ally air  uavel  Is  likely  to  be  the  safest  method 
of  all  travel.  For  us  in  Congress,  that  Is  our 
hope. 


In  1946.  Congress  enacted  a  atstute  caUh- 

U«bing  a  national  airport  plan  for  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  civil  airports 
throtighout  the  co\mtry  over  a  period  of  7 
years  on  a  matchlng-funds  twsls  involving  an 
aggzagate  7-year  Federal  expenditure  of 
$500.000  000.  This  progiram  Is  wwU  under 
way.  Theae  dvU  alrporta  are  being  con- 
structed according  to  the  moat  modem  plans 
and  specifications.  Including  airporU  con- 
structed under  this  program,  the  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  alrporta  in  this  country  today 
U  approximately  6.000.  A  great  majority  of 
them  have  short  runways,  however,  and  can 
handle  only  smaU  planea.  Only  about  1.000 
can  handle  planes  the  size  of  the  DC-3  or 
larger.  Cities  and  towns  have  shown  a  ccm- 
mendable  wllltngnem  to  provide  their  share 
of  the  funds  neccaaary  to  match  the  Federal 
mnda  appropriated  by  Coogress. 

Your  own  municipal  airport  here  in  Kansas 
City  has  cooperated  with  and  benefited  from 
this  program.  I  am  Informed  that  the  pn»- 
ent  improvement  project  on  your  municipal 
airport  will  cost  over  6500.000  and  that  it  Is 
well  on  the  way  to  completion.  Further- 
more, that  the  list  of  proposed  large  airport 
projects  submitted  to  the  Congreas  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Admlnistratlan  for  con- 
struction in  tbe  fiscal  year  1950  Includes  s 
proposal  to  espand  one  of  the  Kansas  Cl^r 
airports  from  a  dam  4  airport  to  a  class  6 
major  air  tennlnal  at  an  initial  cost  of 
$1,100,000.  If  and  when  this  proposed  en- 
largement la  constructed.  Kansas  City  will 
hsve  airport  fadttttes  substantially  iqual  to 
those  of  any  ctty  of  Its  slae  In  the  ccsihtry. 

BXVAMriKG  AIB  SUL'IS  PATTSaJL 

One  of  the  more  im^portant  queeUons  which 
the  board  and  our  cooumttee  will  have  to 
weigh  Is  tbe  reconstruction  or  revamping  of 
the  present  very  unaatlafactary  air  routo 
pattern  of  this  country.  

The  domestic  air  route  pattern  lias  grown 
up  like  Topsy,  without  much  rhyme  or  rea- 
son. It  givea  the  impression  that  neither 
the  domestic  atr  route  pattern  as  a  whole, 
nor  the  Indtwldual  systons  ot  the  16  trunk 
carriers,  show*  evidence  of  a  well-planned, 
orderly  air-line  system  designed  to  fit  into  a 
iMlanced  over-all  transportation  network. 

The  dupUcation  and  trtpllcatlnn  of  com- 
peting air  aerdjca  ovar  many  roataa  bas  led.  in 
tba  Tr****~*  o4  aucit  tadnatry  lesders  as  C.  R. 
fllMtb  aiM  KMIs  BiataBbaeker.  to  "wasteful 
compeUtlon  abd  kov  load  faoton  and  in  sub- 
stantial and  conttautBf  opeiatlBg  losaes'*  and 
has  left  the  country  "'vrtth  a  pattern  of  routes 
and  services  which  cannot  be  supported  on  a 
self-sustaining  baali  by  tbe  existing  or  prob- 
able voluma  Of  traac* 

ThrtNigboat  tbe  growth  of  the  alr-Une  In- 
dmlUj  the  CAB  has  had  naltber  format  nor 
eonnption  of  a  national  route  structtire 
which  would  generally  prove  to  be  economi- 
cally sound  for  carriers  to  operate.  I  believe 
that  all  busineas.  whether  It  Is  strictly  pri- 
vate enterprim  or  under  Government  regula- 
tion, should  antic^Mte  the  future  with  weil- 
eonaldered  planning.  There  la  no  escuae  for 
failure  to  plan  in  an  Industry  which  grovs 
and  expands  only  by  permlsaicm  of  a  Gov- 
emment  agency. 

BoBM  Of  the  troutile  may  be  due  to  the 
nV^yiai  grmndfatbar  rontaa.  which  Congress 
perpetuated  lb  ISMl  baft  alBce  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Anuu— Iks  Act  the  Board 
doubled  the  certlBeatad  dcnaatlc  air 
and  has  greatly  increased 
cotnpetltbm.  iTbe  criticism,  however. 


be  '<«««t«— ^  that  the  Illogical  route  pattern 
la  due  In  part  to  the  case-by-case  method 
and  to  changing  personal  philosophies  of 
CAB  members,  the  hotly  contested 
for  new  rootaa  and  guaranteed  mail 
the  overopttBklstle  traflc  and  cost 
on  the  part  of  the  Govcmmant  and  tadostry 
«like.  and  last,  the  absoice  of  clear  standarda 
as  to  what  kind  of  an  air-tranqxxtation  sys- 
tem the  Congrees  really  wanted  the  CAB  to 
prcmiote. 

Our  Senate  committee  has  been  told  by  a 
segment  of  the  industry  that  a  route  mora- 
torium is  desirable.  Some  of  the  Big  Four 
carriers  have  advocated  this  and  there  would 
probably  be  unanimity  In  this  view  among 
the  Big  Fotir,  If  Eastern  Air  Lines  did  not 
hare  an  application  pending  before  the 
Board  for  an  extension  to  the  west  coast. 
It  appears  that  reglaaal  carriers  are  ofipoeed 
to  a  route  nKratodum.  Tliey  desire  to  tie 
up  loose  ends  of  their  roiite  systoms  with  ex- 
tensions and  new  routes  Into  areas  where  the 
grass  looks  greener.  It  is  their  ambltloa  to 
grow  bigger. 

In  the  feeder  experiment,  tt  la  too  early 
to  make  an  evaltutloo  along  thla  line,  al- 
though one  feeder  certiflcato  has  been  termi- 
nated and  another  threatened.  It  Is  not 
surprising  to  find  these  opentan  petition- 
ing the  Board  for  case-by-case  route  adjtist- 
ments  and  extensions.  It  is  my  hope  that 
tt-  CAI  will  adopt  an  over -all  policy  In  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  the  feeder  line 
Is  to  be  continued. 

AJB-Uarx  COMSOUDSTIOMS 

Many  wltnsasca  coming  btfcre  our  com- 
mittee say  there  are  too  many  air  lines  and 
that  many  of  the  Illogical  conditions  in  the 
domestic  route  pattern  can  be  cured  by 
merger  or  consolidation  of  carriers  and  by 
the  ellminatkm  or  transfer  of  separate  routes 
■TMi  points.  Reccmstruction  of  the  present 
dooMstic  route  pattern  Is  both  Important  and 
urgent. 

Witnesaes  have  told  the  committee  that 
over  certain  segments  of  their  route  system 
there  is  too  much  competition;  thst  the  CAB 
has  certificated  too  many  lines  to  operate 
between  certain  points  or  areas:  tbat  If  one 
carrier  is  eliminated,  the  one  or  more  re- 
maining carriers  could  condoct  a  proAtable 
operation  and  provide  adsqnate  aeiilce.  If 
we  have  excessive  competition  It  Is  because 
the  CAB  authorlxed  this  competition  and 
after  once  authorlstng  It.  even  though  they 
may  have  erred  In  Judgment,  the  situatloa 
remains  to  be  corrected.  An  air  line  lastng 
Moosy  under  theae  conditkms  la  not  too 
eoBcemad  because  such  loesea  are  generally 
considered  in  the  computatton  of  the  car- 
rier's mall  rate. 

Following  his  appearance  as  a  witness. 
Capt.  Iddie  Rickrnhacker  of  Eastern  Atr 
Lines  made  a  sweeping  proposal  to  me  in  a 
letter.  He  -»«f"«wii"i«M«iT  offered  to  take 
over  the  entire  danwatlc  system  of  Ave  car- 
riers operating  east  of  the  Mkmtmtfft  and 
competing  gmerally  with  Eastern,  and  stated 
he  would  render  the  same  quantity  of  mail 
f>TMi  passenger  sen  ice  prceently  offered,  and 
do  so  srlthout  mail  sutMdy  payments,  st  an 
catlmatad  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  over 
$10,000,000  anntially.  This  tooebad  cfT  sbonts 
of  mcnopoiy.  and  cuanfrpraposals  by  the 
lines  which  would  be  gobbled  np. 

A  more  fundamental  question  to  be  con- 
sidered la  to  what  extent  regional  monopoUea 
such  as  Ckptoln  Rickenba^cr 
tie  aaeoaracad  vlthont  undue 
quantttty  aad  qasUty  of 
tlirough  coaipatttlan. 
whether  coaspetttkm  ihcMdd  be  restricted  to 
large  tndk  terminals  which  can  be  opacated 
without  subsidy.  Before  sny  trf  tbsas  dod- 
slons  can  be  made  we  need  to  know^  what 
routes  are  now  bdnc  sutisirtlawil  and  the  eco- 
nomic potaBttal  of  saA  loato  segment.  A 
major  problem  will  be  to  dsf  mine  whether 
a  reductton  in  the  numbw  cf  Individual  car- 


riers, or  the  tnmtm  snd  elimination  cf 
cific  route  segments  will  preserve  ttie  neces- 
sary quality,  service,  and  schedules,  and  at 
the  same  *<»"»  produce  a  more  nearly  self- 
safbdent  system.  Not  without  reason.  Cap- 
tain Rlckfnbar^TfT  contends,  "competition 
which  requires  subsidy  Is  whoUy  unjustUted." 
Changed  eotmooalc  conditions  In  tbe  tndas- 
try  and  new  long-range  flight  equipment  dic- 
tate drastic  route  pattern  changea.  However, 
before  we  can  e:q>ect  to  tning  sulxtantlal 
crder  out  of  chaos  through  mergers,  consc^- 
dations,  and  route  transfers,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Board,  may  have 
to  give  consideration  to  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved,  and  ttie  means  to  t>e 
used  to  induce  carriers  to  transfer  routea. 
and  to  merge  or  consolidate  on  reasonable 
terms  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  public. 
In  any  event  I  believe  action  along  this  line 
is  needed  now.  I  urge  sir-line  management 
to  consider  carefully  poeslble  mcrfers.  uid 
hope  that  I  personally  may  hear  more  of  In- 
dustry thinking  on  this  important  question. 

Related  to  this,  constdcratton  mtist  be 
given  the  possibility  of  improvlBC  the  reve- 
noe-eapense  ratio  of  cairlsr  ^sfeema  by  ln» 
creasing  traffic  density  through  various  msaas 
stidi  as: 

{t.)  EUmination  of  ttneocmomlcal  parallel 
competitum. 

(b)  Elimination  of  notably  uneconomical 
intermediate  stations. 

(c)  Revision  of  company  loutc  patterns  so 
as  to  promote  more  advanta«soas  sehedtillng. 

(d)  Elimination  of  stotlons  located  at  un- 
economical distances  from  tralBc  centers. 

Ttie  c(»nmittee  expects  to  go  into  these 
prt^lems  in  the  course  of  its  Inquiry.  It  had 
laoped  to  receive  substantial  help  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  BoanL  More  than  a  year 
ago.  pursuant  to  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Air  PaUcy  CntnmtssUm  and  tba 
Joint  CoDgresslnnsl  Avlatkm  Pcdlcy  Board. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  undertook  an  ex- 
tiaustive  study  of  competition  and  the  exist- 
ing route  pattern  irliich  was  expected  to  In- 
dicate the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  i»'eaent 
route  pattern  and  point  the  vray  to  Its  cor- 
rection. In  Its  statement  of  an  aconnmlo 
program  for  1940.  tlie  Board  sUted  tbat  tt 
expected  this  study  vroold  t>e  avallatile  Jtily 
1.  1949.  but  I  liave  l>een  advised  by  the  chair- 
man that  we  mtist  expect  further  Indefinite 
delay.  In  the  meantime,  the  serious  faults 
in  the  present  air-route  structure  demand 
correction  and  thia  committee  Intends  to  find 
a  way  to  aeeoBBpitah  tt — this  mitrt  be  done 
if  tl»e  imaatlafaetary  flnandal  sltustlon  of 
many  tndlvtdnal  caiileis  and  their  mount- 
ing dependence  upon  Government  financial 
support  is  to  l>e  remedied. 

Furthermore,  it  U  of  the  utmoet  ln«>or- 
t^Pf*  for  the  Board  to  use  aU  tts  economic 
and  Judicial  wisdom  tn  conaidertng  all  f  actora 
in  tbe  grantli^  of  international  routes  be- 
ca;ae  of  tbe  cfltoct  on  otir  national  interest. 
Whether  w  bave  too  many  Unltad  Stataa 
««g  International  carrlars  Is  a  prtiblem  eor- 
renUy  being  studied  by  the  Board  tn  tbs 
PAA-AOA  merger  case. 

rvmuc  trrnjrr  oa  raxz  i3iTsai«is« 
Congress  ought  to  make  up  Ita 
whether  the  air  lines  are  to  be  a 
public  utility  or  Uve  under  Uie  cruel  law  of 
tbs  survtval  of  the  tttest.  Today  air  llnea 
tarn  uttOmt  tieasft  aar  fosrt  and.  therefore,  re- 
cetva  sapport  from  tbs  Pubde  TNawry  to  to- 
sure  coaspstltioa.  I  Bad  bsc 
petition  everywt-era — sbovn  by 
arfieduling.  luxurious  passenger  "extras."  and 
extravagant  promotional  advertising  of  aU 
kinds.  To  me  excessive  compeUtKm  pur- 
chased with  Federal  funds  is  rictlcwKms  It 
aeems  to  me  the  yiiainr  TJr.  JekyU  and 
Hyde"  ■iismiiiasiil  of  WeAeral  stipport 
■nimitad  cosivalttleB"  awst  bs 
I  am  liiussMiitl  wttb  aUs  statomt  j»:  »  £ 
Trtppe.  president  of  Pan  Awertcan  4: 

-As  I  see  It,  the  Ooagrass  aad  the  j^:- 
ACTonautics  Board  must  make  up 
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ivttrther  or  not  ttory  w%nX  to  Nlaiu  th«  atr- 
U>   Ita   tntandttf  tUmtMm  m  • 
QiUtty.    ■  tiMy  aanX.  tto* 
aC  tte  ClTil  A^TTmaiitlcs 
Qt  Mat  ilKiaM  %•  allmlnmtc^      The  air 
unregvlatad 
ft«»  to  operate 

d  to  abandon  Mmc«  wtMir  bualMw  «u 

Tbcy  ■oiiia  b*  m«  to  make  high  proau 

ba  caae  m^t***-  tw  ** 

X  taf*  ■»«•  *MiMa  wbetbar  Um  air  One* 

ly  Nilrt  ttM  temptation  to  buy 

Mparrtj  at  a  rate  (aster  than 

4emand  will  ataKX-b  as  kmc 

••  tbe  CAB  te  Ttnually  Obl^ted  to  cow  tbe 
iMMa  by  aall  pay  artatog  from  Bianaffwneati 
voB-aMABlas  opIlMtoik  Btter  Um  Intfos- 
try  mi»t  cubolK  tb  MB  OowbraaMDt  rafula- 
Uon  vtth  ]mm  caanpaCttlBB  cr  nm  tbe  rtak 
at  ^»»«~'»«'  faOore  i— ultlng  trocn  tu  ovn 
T^t— ►—  At  tlk*  aame  tlaae  a  way  must  be 
fouod  to  proTlde  adequate  air  aarvtea  to  local 
aiMt  Intfin— rtUTt  dtlaa  that  win  bctMAt  aad 

air  aenrloe. 


written  by  Mr.  Vermont  Royster  In  the 
WaU  Streat  Journal  of  July  18. 1949.  en- 
titled "Mo  Day  of  Endtnc" 

There  beliv  no  objeetloo.  the  article 
VM  ordered  to  ht  printed  In  the  IUco«o 
as  foUovs: 

Wo  D«T  or  Bnwwo — Ttitmaw 
:  HorcLflaaLT  Kw: 


COMCLUaKUi 

titfa  poatwar  erMa  la  the  alr-Crana- 


I 


bava  baan  picaty  of 
le  crlticums  of  the  air  Unas,  the  Ctvtl 
tl—iiillii  •oord.  and  tha  Onfin*  Tbe 
caiitaia  bava  baan  acenaad  of  ovarespanaAon 

^ulek  to  alfcorti  tainmUi  aarvteea  and 
loo  alow  ta  daiar«lalBg  tha  mall  ratea     Tbe 

d  far  not  fi«uic  the 
I,  power,  or  fuada  to 
«•  a  )ob  that  baa  baaa  too  Mg  for  a  com- 
paratuely  ■mail  mat  aadvpaltf  alaS. 

But  the  picture  grows  brtghtar.  The  alr- 
Uaaa,  more  and  B»are.  are  getttng  down  to 
earth  In  thatr  operatloaa  and  pfanntng.    The 

proAciantly. 
eoooomlc 
for  1M».  whleli  ■Htoa  to  forecast  a 
Ire  approach  to  anaa  of  ttia  Oinda- 
ital  pi  nbli—. 
TlM  air  aBiitcae  of  the  United  Statea  have 
atoa  a  very  long  way  since  TWA  made  lU 
kttaantal  flight  ao  yean  ago.  and 
m  Uatoaa^iiM  opportunltlea  ahead  (or 
growth  and  improved  public  acrvlce 
R  vottld  be  Unpoaalbla  to  try  to  define  the 
Umiu  of  fatiwa  atpaaHon  Bnt  I  can  l«U 
you  that  CkM^naa  la  aarafta  to  lU  raapaul- 
bUltlca  with  tu  role  as  part  of  the  three- 
horse  team,  reaponalhle  for  tha  quality  and 
quantity  d  i  mar  If  an  dvll  avtatloo.  I  am 
win  do  Ita  beat  to  help  the 
lUtAcs  Board  provide  arise  rcgula- 
Tba  balaiMa  of  tko  job.  tha  heavy  part 
of  tiM  load,  laala  aqoaraly  on  the  broad 
abouldars  of  the  air -line  Industry  Itself. 

are  far  more  problama  than  aaswars. 
I  repeat,  the  air-Una  Industry. 
tte  CAB.  and  the  CAA.  and  tbe  Coagrees  must 
la  sotnng  them.    Aa  ehalnnan  of 

ea  Com- 
1. 1  vast  to  do  ay  tttU  part  toward  thU 
end  without  (ear  or  favor,  and  with  only  the 
public  interest  .0  serve.  I  am  cunAdent  that. 
aa  a  team,  we  three  • 
avlatloa  safe.  sura,  and 


TW 


'1  FucaJ  PoKdet 


OP  imiARKS 

or 

HON  HARKY  FLOOD  BYRD 

m  THB  SKNATB  OT  TRB  UJUIBJ  8TATBB 

Wtdmetdmg.  JtUg  2$  (iegtetaMae  teg  0/ 
rikartdat. /mw  2).  itO 

Mr.    BYRO.    Mr.    PrealdMt.    I    ask 

u  mtmn  M  tte 
of  Um  Rboobb  an  aMe  artlda 


It  Csw  Nrm  Slow 


INO 


(By  Vermont  Royster) 

Tbe  Truman  adrndUatration.  folloartng  the 

stars  of  tbe  new  econoaalcs  and  old-tashlaned 

pollUcs.    has   drifted    Into   a   position   from 

which  It  can  never  propoaa  a  balenoad  budget. 

Nor.  though  It  piomlsea  everything  e!ae. 
can  it  ever  promise  the  pcoplo  aa  end  to 
high  taxes,  to  inflation,  or  to  aconoaalc  cmer- 
geaclaa  of  one  sort  or  anottcr.  80  long  as 
these  present  stars  are  aaeandaat,  wa  must 
keep  acclimated  to  the  winds  of  perpetual 
crlsla. 

Thus  the  administration,  tt  it  has  its  way. 
must  go  oa  and  on  qiendlng  billions,  scrap- 
ing up  what  it  caa  tram  taxes  and  capital 
levies.  cheagMdqg  UM  donars  to  get  more  of 
them,  handtaig  oat  more  and  more  lulling 
beueflts— It  must  keep  on  until  someday 
it  finds  it  can  go  no  further  That  day.  it 
hopes,  is  ttm  far  off. 

Tbe  admlnlstrstlon's  position  Is  simply 
stated. 

The  rii  rrsi  niaant  eaanot  balance  the 
budget  in  boons  times  becaose  It  mtst  spend 
billions  to  wilisbHai  food,  bousing  and  other 
ninassttirs  agalnirt  the  high  prices.  It  must 
help  paopia  get  the  things  tbay  can  t  afford 
hacauas  «f  tnflatloa. 

Tbe    Ooaernaaent    cannot     balance    the 


the  pump. 

Tbe  OimifiiMstif  cannot  balaaea  ttM 
budget  m  In-between  times  (which  Is  what 
Mr  TrwBsaa  thinks  wa  batsa  now) 
bailona  as«  rctpUred  to  do  bo«k 
And  alwaya.1 
ot  social  servlees  wbkti  tha  Oevarai 
must  be  conunually  iiilaiglHg  to 
the  people  'hat  It  is  doing  aomethlag  for 
them. 

On  what  day.  then,  do  Mr.  Ttvmaa  or  htt 
aditssis  think  it  wUl  be  poaalMa  for  tha  Oov- 
emment  to  stop  spending  nMra  than  it  re- 
calves  r 

THC 


QHiM  pbHlbly  tba  rNstdant  does  not 
know  how  ba  got  UMo  tBts  poaltlou.  Bs  may 
not  avan  know  be  Is  there,  baeaaas  be  stfll 
spaafca  wlatiully  of  the  day  wbaa  ba  can  bal- 
ance the  budjct.  But  it  was.  la  tact,  tnevt- 
taMa  that  ba  should  arrive  there. 

It  baenaM  Ineeltable  the  day  the  politl- 

tbat  •  gaewniaMU  oasdd  aaaCral  aa  aooa- 

ocny.  avoid  both  booasa  and  BaatB.  by  a  aba- 
pie  bit  at  money  ■srbsnica  TiMt  theory,  of 
wtueh  Lord  Kayaaa  waa  tbe  prophet,  bald 
that  tba  govarMsaat  should  pump  oat 
In  dspraaatans  and  vaeitom  tt  off  In 
itb 


daw     That  u  that  tba 

what  tt  tabH  away. 

tbar afore,  tt  cannot 

of  a 

ttaaaaM  toba 


anyway. 

poUtt- 

that  playing  with  this  spending 


theory  was  Mka  gtuvBug  with  an 

Tbe  progtaastoB  la  tua  country  waa  toter- 
astlng.  A  tittle  inflaUon  ana  all  zlglit:  tt 
ooold  be  controlled.  Tba  daflelto  woold  be 
afaort-llvad  batsaas  tanatkin.  by 
prtoaa  and  aragaa.  would  tncreaae 
and  the  Goveramant  arttl  balance  the  tmdj^ 
troas  tba  lacraaaad  revenue  rasuttlng  from  a 
greater  national  Income.  Thara  waa  in  thcae 
daya  aoaaa  eoaaolaaaa  aboot  tba  matter:  In- 
datton  w^  never  oOarad  as  aoyihlag  but  a 
taa^Kkrary  azpadleat. 


This  timidity  rtMwad  In  the  htgh-Boam 
names  for  what  wae  being  done  Tba 
was  variously  known  as  *^com| 
spending."  "cycMcal  control."  ''monetary 
managnncnt,*'  '^ateDdng  the  economy." 
Noaa  at  tba  tKlaa  safgested  that  deflctu  and 
Inflation  were  anything   but  temporary. 

Briefly,  in  the  late  thirties,  there  waa  a 
moment  of  sanity.  There  was  a  (eeble  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  spending  merry-go-ro«ind. 
But  to  the  politicians  I  quickly  became  clear 
that  If  It  was  stopped  everytody  could  see 
w«  had  gotten  no  place  at  all:  that  our  pre- 
▼loas  (sallBg  «f  aauauaih;  plefc-«p  had  been 

allowed  to  revolve  at  lunalaBt  apaad:  It  mvM 
go  ever  (aster.  Tbe  war  did  tbat  and  R  alM 
■sade  It  harder  to  atop. 

aeon  we  began  to  hear  that  the  Oovarn- 
ment  must  piuvlda  "fuTl  employmant" — 
UBHIiilwwiilj  It  must  "keep  pradactloa 
vp.**  tt  amst  keep  "purchasing  power"  i1»- 
teg  toy  spending  and  aupport  yearly  wage 
tncivases.  It  must  eaahlon  (arm  prices  It 
mtist  hold  up  not  only  the  domestic  economy 
toot  tha  world  economy  as  well.  And  It  maat 
aooaabaw  keep  people  ahead  of  the  Inflatloa 
toy  providing  tbaa  wttb  rtwiter  and  medlcnl 
cara  and  sabaMtaad  food.  Nothing  mtat 
be  allowed  to  slow  down. 

SHIFT   TO    A    MUtOa    KIT 

The  tune  changed  key.  Nowadays  tbe 
BMlody  U  that  the  Oovamaaant  caa  make 
you' rich  by  spending  your  ovm  money 

Por  again  the  theorists  cam^  to  the  rescue 
of  .the  poiltldana  with  moral  support  for 
continued  laSattaa.  We  Itegan  to  be  told 
thst  Ooeamment  debt  is  a 
ln((  aiatlai  internal 
"should  hardly  be  called  a  debt  at  aH".  ~ww 
only  owe  It  to  ourselves."  Imaaorality  was 
ratlosMllaad  untU  tt  ceased  to  be  thought 
Immoral  TMs  waa  all  the  cue  tbe  poUtl- 
clsns  needed. 

la  one  reepect.  tba 

itly  in   atisiidasdm  tba 
ly  and  turning  again  opacily  to 
tkm    spending       To    stop    tnBatlng    wottM 
probably  be  pointeal  suicide 

Par  as  soon  as  tba  Oovemment  atopa  tn- 
Ballin — even  If  tt  only  allows  paat  tnfistkm 
to  ba  abacs  bad  In  a  new  wage- price  stnae- 
ti'in  wouM  ittow  wp.  Tbe 
would  find  tbat  aMar  running 
aalf  to  death  he  baa  actaaUy  ga« 
Mopta  woaM  vary  quickly  see  thst  the 
fare  tbe  Oovamaaant  is  providing  U 
bltantly  costly.  They  wouM  see  that  tbera 
are  no  free  sei  vices,  that  they  pay  lor  tbam 
la  both  taaaa  and  tbe  hidden  levlaa  off  t»> 


abandoned 
for  the  cost  here  Is  too  obvloas.  It 
baa  toaniMii  reconciled  to  deficit  finandag. 
for  tba  ooat  there  la  obaeured.  at  least  bi 
tba  bagtnalag.  Inflatloa  Is  a  qtdet  tbiaf: 
ttm  vtetbn  doas  aot  know  ha  baa  been  robbed 
untU  It  la  too  lata. 

If  left  aMttadted.   tbls  wUl  go  oe,   wttb 

doUara  iKtlng   worth   laaa  aaid   Isaa.   ontU 

tbaiw  win  ba  BO 

This  M  tba  tragle. 

oaly  altomattva  b  tar  paopia  to 

Ives  to  tba  abock  of 

bypodmalaa  aad  to 

la  tba  bard  vay  af  poMtti 

BM  aMh  tb»  praaaat  admlaistratlaa 

caa  ba  aa  dag  cf  ending 


Tke  Fntnrc  of  Earope's  Medical 
Profession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  J.  WdKS 

or  rcarxsTz.vAioA 
I!«  THB  81NATK  OF  THB  DHnSD  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  20  (legislative  dag  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ray 
Sprisle.  a  Pitt*burgh  newspaperman  who 
holds  the  Pidltzer  prize,  a  headliners' 
award  and  many  other  honors  for  his 
fact-finding  ability,  has  been  touring 
displaced  person  camps  in  Europe  and 
writing  vigorous  stories  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  these  men  and  women  who  seek 
only  the  chance  to  live  in  freedom. 

Mr.  Sprigle's  article  of  July  13  teUs  of 
the  situation  of  many  dociors  in  these 
camps,  particularly  at  the  Blomberg 
DP  camps  in  the  British  zone  of  Ger- 
many. Those  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  gain  admission  to  free  nations 
have  been  accepted  in  the  role  of  la- 
borers, janitors,  wood  cutters,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Sprigle  makes  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylTania  and  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  working  out  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  precious  skills  of 
some  of  these  doctors  can  be  used  to 
great  humanitarian  advantage  here  in 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle Many  Doctors  Idle  in  DP  Camps  be 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoas^ 
as  follows: 
SlaKT   DocToas  Iblk  w  DP  Cajtps — Phtsx- 

cisMa  Bsoa  Poa  Akt  Kind  or  Joa  aa  Broar- 

soB  or  tf^**^**   Bipaais  Gaows  m  Tw» 

COUMISt 

(By  Ray  Sprigle) 

BLoaaaac  DP  Camp.  BamsM  Zom.  Gia- 
MAMT. — ^That  evening  In  the  spring  of  1M2. 
when  the  ward  chiefs  turned  tn  tbelr  nightly 
bed  check.  Dr.  Ansls  Karps,  head  of  the  Riga 
w/^^ptt^i  for  Mt"*^'  DIaeases  found  that  he 
had  a  few  more  tbaa  tOO  patlenU  in  hU  in- 
stitution. 

The  next  morning  he  was  still  superintend- 
ent, but  he  had  exactly  no  patients.  Be- 
cause that  night  a  German  S6  detachment 
baehed  up  a  fleet  of  trucks  to  the  hospital 
entrance,  loaded  ev«y  paUent.  hauled  them 
to  a  nearby  wooded  section  and  there  ma- 
chlnaHTunned  most  at  tbem  to  death.  A  few 
sacaped  in  the  dartaaos.  Oeraan  soldiers 
had  excellent  sport  tba  neat  few  days  hunt- 
ing them  down  like  rabblta. 

In  a  single  month  the  Germans  killed  every 
mental  patleoa  in  Latvia  that  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  The  same  In  Bstonia  and 
Lttbuaala.  And  for  that  matter,  tba  aaaaa 
In  Oaraiaay.  too.  But  in  Oetaaaiiy  tba  18 
aaad  ooaiVHratiTely  hxunane  euthanasia  wblla 
tbe  pottanta  slept.  Ftar  tha  laaaai 
mschine  guns  were  cheaper  and  more 
pedltlous. 


BOCTOas'    DAtJC    FtTftX 

Dr.  Karps  and  I  sit  here  in  the  doctor's 
^wtofctng  room  of  thU  little  hospital  which 
b  part  of  Blomberg  camp,  while  we  discuss 
the  dark  futwa  of  tba  inambws  of  Europe  s 
meiti*^!  tjiiifstotnn  Tbla  Boaaberg  DP  camp 
IB  Uka  no  ottmt  wa  bava  abHad  in  our  SjOOO 
■diaa  up  and  down  XDropa.  Tlka  Df^s.  tbera 
are  880  of  tbem.  are  housed  In  quite  com- 


f  ortabla  raaldaaeaa  In  Btomberg.  And  alao. 
H^»  no  otbar  town  In  an  Germany  tbera  aia 
no  Masts  in  IHuiiilian  The  British,  with  a 
aw  sense  of  Joatloe.  )aat  turned  every  Hasl 
In  Blomt>erg  out  of  his  booaa  4  yaan  agjjB 
and  moved  the  HP's  in  Intteart  Bvatybodyis 
very  happy  about  tha  wbole  thing  except 
poasibly  the  Naal  leartrrs  of  the  community 
who  are  still  scattered  aU  over  tha  land- 
acapa — mostly  living  with  relatives. 

Across  the  table  trom  ua  Is  Dr.  Alexander 
Doasbrys.  lately  one  of  the  most  famous 
surgeons  in  Utbuanla.  Be  w-ss  chief  stirgeon 
of  ITkmerge  Hospital,  and  aadstant  profes- 
sor of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Kaunas. 

aracxAUST  to  dbivx  sjotrijuscs 

WhUe  we  talk.  In  drops  Dr.  Jonas  Bvlkla. 
oiM  of  the  outstanding  specialists  on  tuber- 
CQkiBla  In  Europe.  Be  is  TB  officer  In  tha 
little  hospital  here.  Ho  longer  doea  ha  lae- 
ture  to  half  a  hundred  me>ttcal  sludanto 
In  the  clinical  theater  of  the  medical  adiool 
of  the  Dnlveratty  of  Kaunas  where  be  waa 
associate  profeaaor  for  internal  dlsrasrn 

Dr.  Dumbrys  and  Dr.  Bvikls  both  hava 
received  wonderful  news  in  tbe  pas*  week. 
Both  are  gcdng  to  tba  United  States.  Tbelr 
"aasorancea"  ara  being  prooaaaad  now. 

So.  once  more  they  wm  take  tbelr  part  In 
a  largw  field,  to  taka  up  tbelr  careers  of 
fighting  htnnBB  auSKtag.     •     •     • 

Well,  not  tbat  tameOy.  To«  aee  tt.  Dum- 
brys, It  ta  true,  ta  goliag  to  a  bocpltal.  to 
Alexta  Hf?^**»  tn  SUiabeth.  N.  J,  but  not 
as  a  sinvaon.  This  Karopaan  ^>ectallst  will 
be  tirttgr^**  to  other  dntlea.  Be  will  drlva 
the  hosfdtal  amlmlancc. 

TBOtTSUTDS   OT   DOCIOaS    ffLS 

And  Dr.  ETlkls.  be  la  going  to  a  boigmal 
in  America,  too.  To  a  great  Chicago  institu- 
tion- It  to  hardly  likely  that  the  good  doctor 
win  be  able  to  devote  much  of  hta  future 
career  to  the  fight  againat  tbe  wbtta  plagu*. 
Because  Dr.  Bvlkta  ta  going  to  be  a  nl^t 
watchman  In  the  hospital. 

And  here  In  this  dtogy  Uttla  hospital 
room  tn  thte  dingy  Uttla  German  elty  ta  tba 
oomplete  picture  of  tha  tra^sdy  tbat  baa 
overtaken  the  medical  profaatfton  of  meat 
of  Korope. 

Nowhere  to  the  world  apparenUy  are  the 
lirnous  medical  spedaltats  of  Europe 
wanted— least  of  aU  In  America  that  ta 
literally  crying  for  more  doctors. 

In  all  the  VP  campa  of  Europe  thoosanda 
of  doctors  wear  out  tha  waary  years  of  wait- 
ing while  their  carcan  rot.  Hundreds  ot 
tbem  have  tried  by  every  subterfuge  they 
can  t^tin*  of  to  erase  from  their  DP  caxap 
records  that  dreadfxil  Wot  on  their  doaalcra 
that  damns  them — the  notation,  "doctor"  or 
-surgeon.-  Because  Australia  or  OsMda 
dont  even  want  than  for  wood  cbmyrra  tf 
tbcy  are  doctors. 

LATVIAII  LBCTCXXS  AT  TOT 

In  the  almost  2  years  of  Its  existence  IBO 
has  succe«led  in  laasiniiiK  only  »<»  <*  »»- 
rope^  dtaplaoed  phyaleftBaa  and  aorgaona.  Ot 
tbaa*.  soma  300  have  gbna  to  Auatralla  aa 
coounon  laborais.  All  over  tba  world  sema  of 
tbe  foremoat  medical  brains  of  the  proCeaslan 
of  baalli«  are  devoting  tbemaelvaa  to  tba 
beat  matbods  of  handlttn  a  coal  sboval  and 
ym^  of  tba  world'a  aaoak  ririUful  stirgeons' 
hands  are  bata«  ililiuyit  oa  ax  helvea  or 
pick  handlee. 

Of  the  SCO  reaetUed  laaa  than  10  have  been 
rasetUed  as  medical  men.  Notable  among 
thta  half  doaan  or  so  ta  Or.  Jacob  Prlman. 
sometime  profeaaor  of  anatomy  in  the  ITnl- 
varalty  of  Latvia. 

Be  ta  lecturing  on  anatomy  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Hta  friends  here  In 
Blomberg  camp  tell  me  he's  living  at  4105 
Allquippa  Street  and  they  often  hear  from 
him.  Dr.  Karps.  who  studied  with  him  has 
hopes  that  Dr.  Prlman  may  be  of  assistanoa 
In  getting  him  an  assurance — if  not  as  a 
doctor,  then  maybe  as  a  furnace  tender. 
I"ve  got  a  better  idea  than  that. 


Thta  ta  for  Jim  Duff — Gov.  James  B. 
Duff.  Per  tha  past  S  years  rva  been  writing 
about  tha  low  estate  of  Pennsylvanta's  men- 
tal hoapttals  In  every  hospital  Z  visit  the 
story  ta  tba  same — tba  utter  tanposafbfllty  of 
getting  enoo^  eoanpetent  help. 

All  right  then.  Bight  here  to  tbcaa  campa 
that  rve  been  visiting  for  tbe  laat  M  days  ta 
tba  greatest  itamoU  of  ootataadlng  nmtal 
spectalleta  4ba  world  baa  ever  aaaa.  TbcyTa 
not  ev«i  »»T*»>g  for  Jobs  as  doctors.  They're 
long  past  that.  But  think  what  marvelous 
chief  attendants  they'd  make  to  tbe  wards 
of  Pennsylvania's  hopele*sly  tmdermanned 
mental  ho^tals. 

So  why  docant  PennsylTanUti  Gomnor 
a  couple  of  hta  mental  chiefs  to  draw 
sa  «mp*i»—  vout^icrs  and  hotfoot  tt 
to  Bad  Daalngen  wbara  IBO  has  Ita 
headquarters  and  ptefc  out  aboot  a  hxmdred 
or  so  cf  tbe  beat  mental  hospital  attendants 
in  the  world?  Charley  Rayner.  IRO  boas  at 
Bad  Kissingen.  will  afford  than  every 
facility. 

TWO  THOtrsAxs  DOCToas.  acuaEows  avulablx 

Tbey  could  stop  off  at  Waahlngton  where 
Herb  McGuahln  at  IRO  and  Alex  Squadrtlll 
of  tbe  ITnited  States  ntaattliBMnt  ComnUs- 
akm  wUl  see  to  it  that  lad  tape  to  cut  to  a 
».*»w»— «»  Thirty  days  at  tbe  outdde  ought 
to  aaa  tbeae  »«f«pi«<wi  aiental  apeclaUsts  on 
the  job  back  in  Philadelphia  and  N<»Ttatovm 
and  Ifayvlew  azMl  Woodrllle.  The  thing 
ought  to  be  worth  thinking  about  anyway. 

Siatmad  throogb  tbeaa  DP  camps,  mostly 
tn  tba  Ubttad  Stotea  aaetor  are  still  a.OOO  out- 
standing pbyaidana  aad  aargi 
as  it  aeanas.  wttb  aB  tba  warld  bi  aoad  o(  < 
tors,  these  arc  tbe  men  wboaa 

Dr.  Dumbrys  put  tt  pretty 
told  me: 

"The  healing  art  abould  know  no  trontlara 
and  no  natlfinallatlr  boundarlea.  It  ta  'mr 
own  fault.  Sana  ot  as  bmv  bave  been  good 
physldana  bat  wa  bad  ao  vMon.  It  was  tha 
same  with  us  in  Llthttfmla. 


'trmrarAt. 


m  LXTBT7A1C1A 


"We  put  a  medical  fence  around  our  Uttla 
country.  It  waa  rare  Indeed  that  an  Estonian 
or  a  Latvian  could  pnxhice  a  llcanae  to  prac- 
tice In  Uthtianla.  We  wanted  the  field  to 
ourselves.  AU  over  tbe  wcx-ld  it  was  and  stlU 
ta  that  way.  That  ta  why  1000  of  us  have  no 
place  to  go.  why  our  knowledge  and  skiU  ta 
tt^tw^  asstail  daqdte  the  world's  need." 

Well,  here's  another  idea— thta  one  for  my 
good  friend  Dr.  WandeU  Gordon,  one  of  tha 
ofBdata  of  the  AUegbeny  Cotinty  Medical  So- 
ciety and  highly  regarded  In  the  cooneUs  of 
the  American  Medical  Asaodatian. 

We've  often  dlacuaaad  tbe  need  for  more 
and  better  mecU»l  acrrtce  for  many  areas  to 
tbe  United  States  where  doctors  ara  loath  to 
aattle.  It  seems  tbat  bar«  again  tbe  AMA 
to  latoati^  tba  boat. 

Why  wouldn't  tt  be  a  good  Idea  for  the  AMA 
to  uTTMl  a  coounatoaian  of  physldana  and  sur- 
gaona  f^»««M*>  wttb  aBaaalnation  and  licen- 
sara  proroadlngi  to  Europe?  Let  them  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  a  selected  group  of 
these  displaced  medical  men. 

Then  let  AMA  itself  provide  the  necessary 
"aasivances"  for  a  sufficient  number  of  prop- 
erly qualified  men.  Put  them  under  a  2  or  3 
year  sponsorship  of  the- association,  perhaps 
tinder  contract.  Spot  them  throtighout  the 
country  where  physicians  are  moat  direly 
needed  but  where  our  ovm  doctors  do  not 
want  to  go. 

It  vrould  provide  adequate  medical  service 
for  Americans  who  haven't  got  it  now.  And 
it  would  thoroughly  spike  another  argument 
of  the  sodaliied  medicine  boys  who  keep 
harping  about  the  refusal  of  young  doctors 
to  set  up  practice  where  they  are  most  toraly 
needed  but  also  where  tbey  would  have  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  starving  to  death. 

Why  not  think  about  it? 
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or 

HOW.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


ITK  or  TBS  inUlM)  9TATE9 
1.  Julw  ?•  (tevWsUK  4m9  0/ 
Tkmrtdmw.  /«•«  2  > .  IMf 
Mr.  MAIfTDi      Mr.  President.  I  ask 

bf  BK  OB  July  U.  IMt.  to 

Wortcs 
,  flood- 
project. 

o>JicHofi.  tbe  lUte- 
to  be  Mhitod  in  the 


or 

to  tte  PtpMti— ut  <K 

tb«  w»y  for  (MTtlrlpatioa 

of  Um  cost.     Tb« 

■nfaoatted 


■M  ttiM  tlM  liiiiiiriiwiiit  li  vvHiUy 
needed  to  proawt*  tlM  watfuv  uid  furtlMr 
pcufi—  of  tfete  iMpovtaat  ttstrtct. 


Harry  Bribes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


tly   apprcctata   tte 

oC  tlM  BradXortf. 

tAst  artar  yoo  bav* 


X  petmt  to  that  I  facu  to  abow  that  Brad- 
ford  to     

li  aaipiy  JoadSid  fram  an  •coooaUe  staad- 
potni. 

will   appaar   bafora 


I   wmOd   Ilka   to   eaU   M   foor 

to  Uet  tkM  tb«  «Dtlf«  aaat  ol 

ba  moim  thmn  co^arad  by 


ITK  or  THK  UNITBD  STATS9 

Wedne»dmt.  Julw  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thurtdatf,  Jume  2),  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unABimous  oooaent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appoidix  of  tbA  Racoas  a  news  item  en- 
titled Bridges  Is  Named  WPTU  Unions 
Till  It."  and  mi  article  by  Louis  Stark. 
baCh  |—»t-«H«H  tn  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  SO.  1M9,  and  that  preceding  the 
news  ttcB  and  the  article  there  may  be 
prtDtod  a  statement  by  me  In  connection 
therewith. 

There  belnf  no  objeetlon.  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RacosB.  as  follows: 

at  to 
la  tbe  RaooBD  a  nawB  artJela  wbtch 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Ttiaee  thli  ■om- 
ti«.  entniad  "Vrldfaa  Is  Itamad  WTTU  t7n- 
\am.'%  Bead" 

•rttcle  deaU  wtth  tbe  fact  tbat  lUrry 
tor  tba; 
tlMvemen'a  and  WarebooM  Man^  UntOB, 
juat  been  elceiad  praaMant  or  tbe  Intema- 
tloaal  Union  of  Haaiwi  and  Docftars.  a  «ub. 
aMlarr  of  tbe  World  Faderatlon  oT  Trade 
UnkMa. 

Iha  Wm7.  M  tt  ta  called,  la  tbe  world- 
wlda  (atfaratfcm  or  Omwiai 
It  ta  atnctlT  a  craatura  of 
baan  ao  Mcnttflad  hj  the  House  Oommlttea 
on  Un-AflMrlcan  ActlTttlca.  AlthotiKh  tbe 
CIO  was  Hoemarly  a  member  of  this  orfan- 
laatkm.  It  OnaUy  reallaad  that  tt  ta  tmpoa- 
sIMa  to  cooperate  aritb  Commtinlat-lad  or« 
gaalMrtlaBa.  Tba  CTO  renounced  Its  afBlta- 
tloQ  vtth  tbe  WFTU  last  aprtnc.  and  since 
that  time  It  baa  oppeaed  barlnc  any  dcallncs 
at  all  vltta  tbe  nrga nlaaltnn.  Much  earltar. 
tba  A.  r.  of  L.  bad  llbavtaa  brapded  tba 
WFTU  aa  aa  InMnMMat  or  world  reroiution 
dtaaeUy  —dir  tba  oantrol  or  tba  Kramlin. 

■arry  Ulipn.  aa  praaMant  ar  Um  ILITU. 
haa  baao  laapeiMlbla  for  an  m  day  ablpplna 
Maobada  or  tba  Territory  of  Hawaii,  la  which 

M.  I  aubMltiad 

to  the  OoauBlttaa  an  Intarlor  and 

Insular    Affair*,    documentlnc    tba 

Mockade  or  Mawatl  aa  a  ataneorar  oT  world 

cunua  un  laaa. 

■arry  ■rtdfaa'  election  yeaterday  aa  praat- 

te  Wi 

bi; 
la 

ta  fraat  at 
erbtatiMiai  .    Ia« 


tyto( 

babait  or  a 


)  oAMrMMMf  aainowladf  f1  a< 
tdcnt  or  a  WFTtF  iBbakllary. 

Harry  Bridgea  aad  bta  union  have  refused 
to  arall  themselrca  of  the  rlghu  and  prtv. 
Uafca  guaranteed  to  them  by  tbe  labor  laws 
of  tba  Unttad  Statea  tbroogh  their  repeated 
lefiiaal  to  alfB ■on-Communiat  aadavlts.  As 
a  CboaMlM'^aBtralad  orfanlzatlon.  tbe 
ILWU  ta  boyood  aad  outalde  the  law  Dnder 
tbaaa  circumstances,  no  representative  of  tbe 
Cnltad  atataa  aovemaoent  haa  any  right  to 
force  the  people  of  BawaU  to  recognise  or  sus- 
tain such  a  union.  The  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  created  by  thia  situation  la 
vary  aonataaiy  aaproaaad  la  a  stateaMnt  iMida 
by  tba  «aU-kaown  analyat.  ITr.  Banaon  W. 
Baldwin,  in  the  Hew  Tork  Timea  of  January 
9.  1M7. 

"Complete  control  oT  theae  unions  by  tba 
OoBMMaatata  eonld  bog-tie  America  in  time 
or  bMaraafttanal  nitata     •     •     •    The  Con- 

fTT^MB   BlUVw   BkAftS    IIBPQBIBDI0   ft  fVBVUUOu   OC 

laat  auaaaaer'B  eataatrorhic  blow  to  Ulaalra 
and  the  Aleutians,  a  geographical  area  of  tre- 
mendous strategic  Importance.  Any  ship, 
ping  strlice  that  rlrtuaily  strategies  Alaska  sa 
the  reoant  rtiBMi  dbL-and  that  also  Imoerfla 
aa  ada^pata  Ctaranaa  to  the  Hawaiian  Islaatfi 
cannot  ba  toUratad." 

Oaaplte  tba  cold  war  we  are  auppoaed  to  ba 
waging  today  against  tlie  foroea  of  com- 
mualam.  tbat  attuatlon  still  exisu.  It  U 
■till  true  that  ODBunuoist  unions  could  hog- 
tle  vital  parte  of  America  in  time  of  crMi 
or  war.  That  will  continue  to  I  3  true  io  ic 
as  Harry  Brtd(as  completely  controls 
ILWU.  ajad  through  It  the  shipplnc  of 
wall,  Alaska,  and  the  Pacific  coast. 


saiiWKS  ta  NAMSD  WTTU  uinoii  a 

aKAMSM'S     SJTB     BOCKZaS 
MAaSSXIXS.    PICKS    MASITIMS 


soar,   roricza   at 


Pabm.  July  19.— Harry  Brldgaa.  ifeoremen  s 
union  on  the  United  Statea  wcat  coast,  waa 
elected  yesterday  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Seamen  and  Dockers,  which 
has  Just  been  created  In  Marseille  under  tba 
aegis  of  the  Communist- led  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions. 

Ifr.  Brldgaa,  who  la  under  Indictment  la 
tba  IMtad  Blataa  for  perjury  and 
baaaittaa  ba  aUagadly  eoncealed 
In  the  Communist  Party  when  be  bacaaae  a 
naturallaed  Anaarlcaa  dtlaen  in  1945,  was 
elected  unanimously  by  reprcaentatlvea  of 
maritime  unl'Xia  from  3S  countries. 

Serring  on  tba  esacutlve  board  wtth  him 
as  Tice  prcaldHrti  will  be  a  Ruaalan,  an  Aus- 
tralian, an  ItaUan.  and  eventually  someone 
from  Oommuntst  China.  The  seat  of  the 
naw  tnilon  will  be  Ifaraellle. 

Lmta  Salllant.  bead  of  the   WFTU.  said 
the  D«w  union  would  have  7M,gM 
m  an  addreoB  at  tbe  doalag 
nigbt.    Ba  aasirtad: 

tba  tnt  tiflM  in  history  a  true  inter- 
lal  tmlon  ta  created.  It  to  a  powerful 
tool  ffbr  peace.  On  all  the  oceans.  In  all  the 
porta  of  tbe  world.  780,600  seamen  and  dock- 
era  are  henceforth  fl^htera  for  peace  " 

ifr.  Salllant  and  other  speakers  pralMd 
the  social  progreae  batag  made  la  the  Sovlat 
l/akm  aad  tba  "popular  d— aocractaa."  Ha 
said  tbat  the  formation  of  tbe  new  union  waa 
J«dv»d  neceaaary  to  fight  against  tba  baran- 
fol  eoacts  of  capttaltam  and  tba  aMMMa  of 


It  was  raaolvad  tbat  tbe  Arat  taak  or  tba 
naw  organlaatloa  woxild  be  to  bring  "1 
diate  and  effaetlva  aid"  to  strUaag 
and  Canadian  dockers. 


(By  Louis  Stark) 
.  Jaly  19  —Harry  Brldiea  aaid 
that    tbe   national 
Organlaatlona  would 
^  latsrt   b)   aaiiattag 
rid  ■Hfttuae  labor 


taMfbt   tbat 

or 

I  bta 

itsott  wnn  a 


by  tba  WFTU. 


Tbe  chief  oT  the  CIO  longshoremen's 
and  warehousemen's  union  said  be  bad  been 
advised  by  bta  San  Francisco  oAee  today 
ttuit  be  bad  been  named  president  of  the 
newly  formed  maritime  labor  organization. 

As  to  whether  his  leadership  in  the  new 
organlaatlon  and  his  union's  aJOUlation  vrith 
it  conflicted  with  CIO  policy  Mr.  Bridges 
said  he  felt  unable  to  say. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  Philip  Murray. 
CIO  president,  officers  at  CIO  headquarters 
aald  that  the  tatest  developments  merely 
"aggravated  the  picture."  Tbey  indicated 
that  Mr.  Bridges  already  bad  defied  the  na- 
tional CIO  policy  by  malptlng  that  he  had  a 
right  to  oppoaa  severing  ties  with  the 
WPTU.  Now.  tbey  aaid.  he  will  apparently 
defend  bis  right  to  maintain  an  organic  tie 
with  a  WPTU  afflliate. 

The  CIO.  one  of  the  founding  unions  of 
the  world  labor  federation,  left  that  organl- 
latlon  last  spring  when  it  decided  that  the 
fadHatlon  aras  communist  dominated.  8ub- 
saqoantly  tba  WFTU  decided  to  form  special 
trade  organizations  of  specific  crafts.  One 
o<  them  Is  the  new  maritime  labor  Ixxly  that 
has  been  meeting  in  Marseille. 

Mr.  Br.dges'  defiance  of  CIO  policy,  as  in- 
terpreted by  high  CIO  officials,  will  go  to  the 
CIO  executive  board  Juat  btfore  the  next 
convention  of  the  national  organtatation  in 
October  or  Novatatber.  The  board  will  then 
make  recommendations  to  tbe  convention 
which  may  call  for  the  ousting  of  tiie  dissi- 
dent left-wing  unions. 


Monousakela  River  Navigation 

Improvements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FaxxsTLVAina 
rH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
submitted  by  me  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  support  of  addi- 
tional authoriEatiOD  for  the  Monogahela 
River  navigation  improvements,  on  July 
14.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  impossible  to  overempbaalae  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Mooongahela  River  in  tbe 
economic  life  of  tba  Matloc. 

FOr  many  years  tba  Monongahela  has  car- 
ried a  volume  of  tonnagi  exceeding  that  of 
the  Panama  Ca&al  and  greater  than  that  of 
the  famoua  Suez  Canal. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  tralBc  on  that  btjay 
river  U  coal  and  coke  for  the  steel -produc- 
tion empire  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  tba 
greatest  steel  center  of  the  world. 

The  enlarg«aant  or  navigation  faculties 
on  the  Monongahela  Ktver  will  provide  far- 
reaching  beneflu.  not  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict alone,  but  for  the  whole  country. 

It  will  open  for  development  vast  coal 
fields  la  nortbam  West  Virginia,  the  last  big 
rcsarva  or  mataturgical  coal,  which  U  becom- 
ing acarce. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  flelda  wiilch 
would  be  opened  for  development  by  this 
project  have  mare  than  1,800.000.000  tons  of 
coal  in  the  groond.  This  is  a  reserve  suffi- 
cient to  Insure  Pittsburgh's  supply  for  many 
decadea  to  coma. 


More  coal,  faster  and  cheaper,  ta  tlie  lifa- 
blood  of  steel  prodxiction.  It  means  proa- 
perity  for  Pittsburgh  and  the  Itatkm. 

Furthermore,  the  upper  Monongahela  proj- 
ect is  most  important  aa  a  vital  factor  in 
national  defense.  In  the  event  of  another 
war  emergency  it  will  aaaora  thta  eoontry  of 
a  continuotis  supply  of  midaHurgical  ooal  to 
support  and  expand  the  Nation's  steel  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

While  coal  is  the  most  Important  cargo  in 
the  Monongahela's  tremendous  traffic,  it  ta 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  Coke,  flucH-spar, 
iron  and  steel,  petroleum  products,  sand, 
gravel,  and  sulfur  are  carried  in  great  quan- 
tltiea  to  and  from  iU  shore-line  plants. 

Tbe  Monongahela  has  been  a  vital  Ameri- 
can wat«way  since  the  earliest  days  o<  our 
Republic. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  projects  now  before  tills 
ccMnmlttee  would  be  an  essential  step  in  the 
further  development  of  lU  usefulness  in  tbe 
national  economy. 


Release  of  Consdentions  Objectors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  ICOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  also  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Century  of 
July  13.  1949.  both  in  favor  of  immediate 
release  of  conscientious  objectors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  he  printed  in 
the  Reco«»,  as  follows: 

muarawogwcT  dat  kdito8Xal 
[From  the  Hartford  Courant] 

Not  a  man  U  t)eing  drafted  for  the  existing, 
tinused  draft  law.  The  war  ended  4  years 
ago.  Yet  somewhere  in  these  United  States 
today  are  42  young  men  who  are  locked  up 
bef  use  they  refused  for  religious  reaaona  to 
obey  the  peacetime  draft  More  than  half 
of  theae  young  men  are  Quakera.  Moat  ot 
tba  otbar*  ar*  nten  wbo  belong  to  cburchea 
from  wboaa  taachlnga  tbey  have  ev<dved  such 
a  deep-rooted  oppoaitlon  to  war  that  they 
choee  prison  rather  than  betray  their  re- 
ligioiis  princlplea. 

A  time  of  national  emergency  U  one  Uiing. 
But  the  failure  to  respect  tiie  right  to  re- 
ligious freedom  cannot  be  Justified  now. 
Membors  ot  the  Quaker  faith  iiave  cooslat- 
enUy  upheld  their  oppoaitlon  to  war.  and 
their  faith  haa  been  respected  for  four  cen- 
turlea.  Indeed,  their  peaceful  activities  dur- 
ing and  following  the  modem  wars  have  more 
than  Jnatlfted  the  admiration  ai  the  world. 

Tba  smtaneaa  tbe  oonadantiovis  objectors 
ai«  serring  are  sever*  oiough.  But  appar- 
ently discrimination  continues,  for  while 
white  slavers  and  counterfeiters  are  paroled, 
not  one  of  these  young  men.  mostly  farmers 
and  students,  has  yet  won  a  lesaening  of  bta 
sentence.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  policy  of  petty 
spitefulnaas  that  ill  becomes  a  powerftil  Na- 
tion tbat  prrarb**  to  the  wco^ld  that  it  ta 
the  citadel  at  rtiigloaa  frsadom. 

Is  thta  bandfol  oT  conactaatloaa  objectors 
a  threat  to  national  aaeartty?  That  ta 
ridiculous.  Does  a  natK»al  caMrgency  eaist 
that  Justifies  keeping  these  42  yotmg  men 
t)ehlnd  bars?  That  U  also  ridiculous.  Than 
why  not  release  them? 


IFRHn  the  Christian  Century  of  July  18. 1949) 
Tiie  biggest  peril  to  rellgloiu  liberty  (in 
tint  conscientious  objector  prosecutions)  ta 
not  the  imprisonment  of  42  men.  who  knew 
what  they  were  doing  wi^n  they  refused  to 
regtater  oa  grounds  of  conscience.  It  ta  the 
lethargic  indifference  of  the  majority  of  cltt- 
aens,  including  church  people,  to  the  steady 
encroaciiment  of  the  state  on  the  liberties  of 
us  all.  These  conscientious  objectors  are  at- 
tempting to  warn  tlie  American  people  con- 
cerning the  gravity  of  theae  encroachments, 
and  few  pay  any  attention  to  what  they  txave 
to  say.  A  healthy  protest  demanding  the 
lil>eration  or  these  men  might  help  to  clear 
the  air.  So  long  as  one  man  remains  in 
prison  because  hta  conscience  cannot  sanc- 
tion participation  in  military  service,  none 
of  the  rest  of  us  is  free.  The  DeparUr.ent  of 
Justice  has  ordered  Its  att<vneys  to  'egister 
men  who  cannot  conscientiously  dc  so  them- 
selves, so  presunubly  *Jhe  number  in  prison 
will  not  go  above  42.  It  should  wash  ita 
hands  of  the  whole  business  by  freeing  those 
whom  it  tias  placed  l>ehtnd  bars  liaeaii**  tbey 
could  not  violate  their  coneeptlOBS  oT 
Chrtatian  responsibility. 

(NoTz. — Since  these  two  edltorlata  were 
written,  some  men  have  i>een  granted  parole, 
and  additional  men  iiave  been  sentenced. 
As  of  Jtily  15.  1949,  the  total  in  prison  stands 
at  48.) 


New  Enslaiid's  Uadereloped  Water  Power 
Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REBdARKS 


or 


HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MtVvX.HLiil.IlS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATXB 

Wednesday.  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  trf  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'How  Much  Power?"  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Herald  of  July  18. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOW  MOCB  rOWEBT 
The   Federal   Power  Commission's   recent 

memorandum  to  Senator  Saltoitstau.  throws 
soma  additional  light  on  the  qtiestton  of  New 
Bngiaxul's  undeveloped  water  power  resources. 
But  It  U  far  from  reconciling  the  dlfferencaa 
between  public  and  private  figurea.  whleb  It 
set  out  to  do.  and  its  main  effect  ta  to  give 
added  weight  to  demanda  for  an  oOdal  sur- 
vey. 

The  power  survey  committee  of  the  Hew 
«wgi«nH  cotincll  has  recently  estimated  the 
region's  new  hydroelectric  potential  at  only 
500,000  kilowatts.  The  FPC  daima  tbat  more 
than  3  000.000  kilowatto  can  be  developed,  or 
five  times  ttie  private  grotxp's  figure. 

A  large  part  of  the  difference,  as  FPC  now 
frankly  points  out.  results  from  the  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cotincll  tliat  power 
developokHits  wUl  be  privately  taanead  at 
relaUarty  blgh  coat,  aid  the  aaMB^Mon  by 
PPC  fbni  cheap  Oovr;mment  taaadag  will 
be  employed.  Ob-  iotisly  a  great  many  mar- 
ginal developments  would  be  feasible  In  tba 
latter  case,  and  not  In  the  former. 

About  a  third  of  the  projects  envisaged 
by  FPC  moreover,  would  be  Justified  by  at- 
tribotbig  part  of  the  coat  to  flood  control 
and  other  public  purposes.  Tb*  prlaata  (wr- 
vcy  did  not  include  any  such  raoittparpoaa 
projects.     All  of  tbe  above  ditruaiiai*  stem 
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glarUn«  po4nU  ot 


Bat  •  feroad  gap  fUn  rvnuans.  TYm  ^PC 
iBctud—  •  DXxmtMr  o(  potenUal  dewlopmenti 
whteh.  OQ  aay  bMla.  tiM  pct^at*  groap  would 
rtjaet  m  ■iifwll^l.  Vet  cxanpl*.  tt  indudaa 
■17  projict.  which  Um 
too  ocmUj  befort  th« 
And  tn  Its  Ut«al  nport  t%  adBntu  that 
•6  pcreant  of  tu  propoaad  daivalopaMntt  ar« 
U>  Main*.  wtMT*  the  power  could  not  b«  uaed. 
and  tram  which.  uxMlcr  preaant  law.  It  oould 
not  ba  aipartad. 
Ttta  ana  tUti^  that  tba  WfC  mamoraodum 

ihoaa  who  hJiT*  been  oaOBttDiS  an  latsa  Kala 
pubUc  wster -power  daralopaaHkta  to  prortda 
an  iDdustrtal  panacaa  ara  doomad  to  dlaap- 
Not  aaora  than  a  third  of  tha 
ara  oC  provad  ralue  and  many 
ta  tha  t-"^**  It  U  not  llkalj 
that  ITCa  ova  m^Oaamttm  ot  mlnlnmim  naw 
powar  naada  hwa  eould  be  met  by  hydro  dur- 
tng  tha  nasi  dacade, 
ThU  doaa  not  mean  that  tha  true  poaai- 
ba  InTesUgatad.  Indeed, 
to  the  oandOBlon  that 
taknd  bf  the  SMra  rabid 
auat  be  eountaractad 
by  a  new  atodi.  But  that*  la  obvtoualy  no 
value  In  having  anothar  mantif  by  the  PPC 
(or  the  prtrate  utUttlea)  now  Congreee 
an  lanpartlal  study  In  which 
ktavaatatf  partiM  would  he  b^ard.  but 
not  dominate. 

lata  have  a  right  to 
unramlahcd  facta. 


A  Pr»grma  for  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WA&&EN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Dt  THX  SSNATB  OP  THB  UHITBD  STATES 

Wwinttday.  Juiy  20  ^legUiative  day  of 
Thur»d»v.  June  2*.  1949 

Mr.  UAOtJUBOIi.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con5ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Ricoko  an  article 
eoUUed  "A  Prograa  for  Aala." 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  article 
VM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricora 
rs: 


Uhlted  Statea  potlcymaken  were  kAown  to 
be  warrylng.  aomevhat  belatedly,  over  the 
Oooununlat  advance  tn  A>U:  but  even  after 
of  behlnd-the-accnce  study  and  dls- 
no  new  program  had  emerged.  The 
kte  question  was  whether  to  extend 
dlplaBatlc  recognition  to  the  Communlst- 
♦ffial— **^  (ovenuaant  now  being  farmed  In 
Cittna.    Waahti^iton  tan  dad  to  tftaeuae  thla 

toally.  the  argaBanli  pro  aad  aon  wooM  be 
UBttl  a  broad   pohtleal   poltcj 

Oommu- 

m  an 


#      e- 


wHh  the  CeouBU- 

hand,  reeogiittloa 

tf  tha  gaaarai  policy 

to< 


oaa  aoattaoa  tla  prawnt 
'  Aalatie 


there. 
Judglag  by 
this  policy  would  end  wtth 
domtaetloa  of  Aeia. 


power 


On  tha  other  hand,  a  poUcy  of  active  re< 
slitaana  ta  flnamMnlr-n  la  Asia  la  hard  to 
envlaage  baoanae  it  la  ao  ramota  from  United 
Statea  political  czperlenca.  It  would  be 
much  BKxe  didlcult  than  United  States  aatl- 
Oommunlst  strategy  for  Burope  as  worked  out 
la  tha  Tlr~^-"  plaa  and  (ha  Atlantic  Pact. 

A  policy  of  active  reelatance  In  Asia  might 
Include: 

Tha  uae  of  United  SUtca  aea-air 
agalaat  eommanlam,  uadw  al 
to  hold  toy  eoaatal  and  fltf-ahora  peaiuone— 
Japan,  Korea.  Ponaaaa,  Hong  K'jng.  the 
PhlUpplnea,  Indoneata.  Singapore.  Mlll- 
tarUy.  thla  program  is  within  preeent  United 
Stataa  capaNlttiaa.  It  would  not  save  Asia, 
but  It  vpoaid  aava  tha  Pacific,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. 

stkm.  under  United  Statea  leader- 
Mk.  EMMBh.  fftanch.  and  Portu- 
policy  In  Aalo:  Out  of  deapi ration,  the 
Prench  and  the  Dutch.  In  the  paat  few  years. 
have  taken  some  unwise  stcpa;  Ubese  oould 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Inevitable  retreat 
from  Impertallnn  had  bean  organlaed  Jointly 
with  strength  aiul  confldeDce. 

Creation  of  a  ra^onal  grouping  of  Inde- 
pendent. non-Communlat  AsUtlc  nations  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  tlM  waatam  aattons  fer  tha  economic 
and  political  progreae  of  all  non-Communlat 
AsUtlc  araaa.  tiaa  and  ookmial:  Tliia  would 
Involve  deaalopniaut  pmgtama  sponaored  by 
the  United  States  and  oU>er  nations,  using 
puhilc  and  private  capital.  Tbe  key  to  tiila 
program  Is  the  e-tample  of  recent  Brttish- 
rahtfkma.  When  India  surprialngly 
S  aaontba  ago  to  stay  In  the  Com- 
monwealth with  Britain,  the  Communist 
preas  howled  wtth  dleappolntment  and  rage. 
#aU  It  aUght.  IndU**  decision  doaa  not 
tiilanri  tha  ioas  of  China,  but  it  doea  point 
the  way  to  a  eoostruetive  relatlonahtp  be- 
tha  waatem  aiKt  the  AsUn  democracies. 
laoMdlate  taaka  ot  an  antl-Communlst 
democratic  grouping  would  be:  Retrlevtng 
Burma  from  lu  present  chaoa:  helptag  tba 
Indoaealona  make  a  go  of  independence: 
f^u^i^<dw^  tte  eiiaiiiMili  and  political  "slide" 
In  the  Phllippinea. 

Help  from  the  United  SUtaa  and  its  allies 
In  all  areas  under  military  attack  by  Com- 
munist-led forces:  This  would  indxide  vast 
reglens  of  wcat  and  aonth  China.  Burma,  aad 
Indochina.  Goal:  Tba  liberation  of  AsUtlc 
areas  now  held  by  CooamnaMa. 

A  pledge  by  tbe  Weetem  Powers  that  all 
Asiatic  peoplea  wUl  be  free  and  self-governing 
as  soon  as  poailble. 

Recognition  by  the  Asiatic  natloaa  that 
tbe  right  to  national  independenea  doea  not 
include  the  right  to  place  tltemaelves  under 
tile  Communist  impeiiallat  dictatorship.  No 
moral  contradiction  U  Involved  here;  the  In- 
dlvldtial's  right  to  hU  own  life  doaa  not 
include  the  right  to  suicide.'  The 
Nationalist  Oovemment.  for  Instance, 
been  committing  suicide.  Its  absurd  raids 
on  Shanghai  by  a  poltroon  Ish  air  force  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  making  more  and 
more  Chlneae  turn  toward  tiie  Communists. 

wrra  aonc  ran 

Sneh  a  program  would  be  a  large  order 
ladead.  Psrhapa  it  would  be  beyond  the 
vlstan  and  datenalaattan  of  tiaaiicaii  leader- 
ship, as  tha  atapa  aaeaasary  to  alop  Japan  be- 
taiw  Ps«n  Barhar  aara  bayond  It. 

Half  d  aneh  a  ptognun.  however,  would 
ba  worse  than  none  at  all.  There  la  no  OM 
trylag  to  hold  Indochina,  Burma  and  Staaa 
oat  of  ObnuBunUt  hands  If  tbe  United  Stataa 
la  foliv  to  hoUd  ap  tha  OOMaauaiat  regime 
In  nalghhorlaf  CBtaa  by  trade  and  racognl- 

•■  aid  to  tha  khid  of  aatt-Camaiunlatt  who 
aaaaot  aiaka  the  aid  eBbethre. 

If  tha  UBRed  Statea  goea  late  Asia.  It  haa  to 
pe  la  with  both  feet,  with  asoney  and  aa- 
thcrity.  with  the  will  to  help  Asians  buUd 


their  own  sUong.  free  societlea  and  with  tha 
reaponalhlltty  of  prevaatlag  tham  from  00m- 
mitting  aaUonal  iiilctda  andar  the  sUaiaa 
of  that  painful  procaea. 


TW  Nortk  Atkatk  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

m  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Juiy  20  ileffiMative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Bilr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcgsd  an  editorial 
written  by  Alfred  D.  Mynders.  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  which  appeared 
In  the  July  13,  1949.  Issue  of  that  pubh- 
cation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoan, 
as  foUows: 

isa.  KBrATrvsa's  arpaai. 

In  hie  first  major  atatement  on  foreign 
poUey.  Senator  Kvaovia  has  called  for 
prompt  raUflcatlon  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Mr.  KxrauTaa  sees  the  pact  pri- 
marily as  a  device  to  give  free  peoples  cf  the 
North  Atlantic  area  time  to  work  out  a  union 
strong  enough  to  attain  and  preserve  the 
true  peace  which  the  world  so  desperately 
needs. 

The  State's  junior  Senator  boldly  advo- 
cates and  fl  jUy  believes  in  the  fonnatlon 
of  a  limited  federal  union  of  the  western 
democracies.  In  thU  aim  he  finds  himself 
in  dUtiagiuiahed  company.  Men  like  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J.  RoberU, 
former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  Patterson, 
and  Mr.  WUl  Clayton  favor  such  a  program. 

Mr.  KsTAOVxa  says  he  bellsves  the  peopte 
of  ttie  United  States  generally  would  support 
this  type  of  superstate  to  arhlch  the  United 
Stataa  and  other  natlona  vrould  sxirrender  a 
portion  of  our  sovereignty. 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  pub- 
lic opinion  haa  Jelled  on  thU  point.  Perhapa 
It  U  not  as  firm  as  Senator  KarAtrraa  believes. 
But  It  U  evldaot.  as  h»  says,  that  the  people 
of  tha  United  Statea  are  ahead  of  the  Con- 
graaa  in  tltair  thinking  on  means  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  ideals  of  democracy  tn  a 
free  and  peaceful  world. 

It  Is  alao  evident  that  Mr.  Kxratrvia.  in  hU 
scholarly  addreaa.  has  made  a  persuasive  ap- 
peal for  an  Atlantic  union. 

Ba  racognlaee  the  tirgcncy  of  favorabia 
Sanata  action  on  thm  pact  In  support  cf  the 
"prime  purpoee  of  our  foreign  poUey."  which 
he  area  as  the  effort  to  "secur*  our  free  wsy 
of  life  without  having  to  fight  a  recurring 
world  war  to  do  so. " 

Pallure  to  ratify  the  treaty  after  we  have 
■Ignad  it  "bacauae  it  fails  to  remove  entirely 
tha  uncertainty  Uut  makes  for  war.  would 
not  leaaen  that  uncertainty,  but  increase  It 
to  the  higheat  degree  " 

Ba  poinU  out  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
tha  treaty  repraaenU  a  departure  from  precr- 
dant.  but  ~if  wisdom  counsels  us  not  to 
abandon  IlghUy  policies  that  have  long 
proved  good.  It  tells  \is,  too.  not  to  ding  to 
tham  blindly  when  they  are  producing  worse 
and  worse  disasters." 

Be  adds:  "We  cannot  be  more  entangled 
by  a  treaty  than  we  already  are  by  the  facts 
of  aaodafn  life,  and  It  behooves  us  to  re- 
BMrnbar  that  theae  eoadltloaa  of  life  tend 
to  entangle  oa  BKire  aad  nM>ra  every  >«ar. 
not  leaa  and  laaa." 

There  U  a  dBaaaaaa.  ha  aaya.  in  making  the 
pact  as  strong  as  po^ble  without  endanger- 


ing our  conaUtatlDnal  proceasea.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  do  no  good  to  write  in 
reservations  which  serve  only  to  weaken  tbe 
treaty.  "The  situation  is  such  that  wc  are 
bound  to  be  entangled  tn  any  major  war, 
treaty  or  no  treaty  and  no  matter  what  res- 
ervations are  added  to  it." 

Mr.  Kcranvaa  takes  a  dim  view  of  the 
aBMcy  of  ^"H»*«<t  aimed  at  preventing  m' 
even  winning  wars.  "The  great  weakness 
In  the  alliance  method  which  la  reeponslble 
for  this  sorry  record  Is  the  uncertainly  that 
Ues  at  the  heart  of  any  such  Ueaty ." 

Be  l>elleves  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  pos- 
sesaes  this  same  weakneaa.  but  tf  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  convocation  of  a  so-called  con- 
stitutional convention  looking  toward  the 
formation  of  an  Atlantic  union,  then  It  will 
indeed  serve  as  a  war  deterrent  until  a 
■tioc^er  preventive  method  can  be  worked 
out. 

The  convention  he  proposes  wlU  not  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  anytlilng  save  to 
explore,  "aa  earnestly  and  carefully  and 
honeatJy  as  we  can,"  the  possibility  of  an 
Atlantic  union  on  the  baaU  of  American  con- 
stitutional principles. 

W9  are  not  oonvlneed  that  an  AUanttc 
ualon  to  the  only,  or  Indeed  the  feasible,  way 
to  gain  and  maintain  world  peace.  We  do 
recognize  with  Senator  KrrACva  that:  "To 
overcome  dictatorship  and  would-t)e  world 
oonqueroTs  vrlthout  war  has  proved  a  far 
hafder  thing  than  to  vanquish  it  by  war. 
It  reqtzirea  vSadom.  vision.  Ix>ldnes8.  sacri- 
fice even  mora  than  does  victory  by  war." 

Mr.  KCTAtrvta  Is  s]peaklng  with  the  boldness 
he  adTOcatea.  Perhaps  he  also  has  the  vision 
of  the  way  to  gain  the  ends  we  all  so  earnestly 
deatre.  In  any  event,  his  Senate  address 
provides  the  Nation  with  a  thought -provok- 
lixg  thesis  worthy  of  cloaect  consideration. 


Roi»iiuoo  Versus  Robetoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OF    MAHT1_\1VD 

DJ  THE  SEKATE  0¥  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thur$day,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President.  In 
these  days  of  divided  loyalties  and  &1- 
legiaAce^a  among  so  many  people  in  so 
many  countries,  the  testimony  of  Jackie 
Robinson  of  the  BrooWyn  Baseball  Club, 
ktfare  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlviUes,  on  l)eh£Llf  of  the  millions  of 
loyal  Negroes  In  this  coimtry  was  a 
wholesome  thing. 

Every  Senator  here  who  has  had  much 
contact  with  the  Negro  communtties  of 
his  State  knows  that  Paul  Robeson,  who 
has  prospered  under  the  American  sys- 
tem, did  not  represent  the  attitude  of  the 
Negroes  of  America  when  he  blared  forth 
his  belief  that  this  large  group  of  citi- 
•ens  would  refuse  to  support  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  war  with  Russia. 
McrerUMiess,  to  complete  the  record,  it 
WU  hlshly  desirable  that  another  mem- 
ber of  Robeson's  race,  whcse  eminence  in 
one  f^eW  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the  singer's,  should  state  in  dear  and  un- 
mistakable terms  his  conviction  that 
Robeson  had  maiigned  his  fellow  coun- 
trj-men  by  impugning  their  palriottsm. 
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The  editorial  !n  today's  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Robinson  Versus  Robe- 
son." ditnwiw  ibe  matter  ao  well  that  it 
should  be  faraofbt  to  the  attentkxi  of  aU 
otir  people. 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  eonaoit 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 

the    CONGKESSIONAL   RXCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  foUows: 

KostKsoK  vnBDS  aaaBBaai 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  WtgioeB  In  the 
ITnited  States  owe  a  good  deal  of  gratitude 
to  Mr  Jacltie  Robinson  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  for  defending  them  the  other  day 
against  the  insulting  llbtis  of  Mr.  Paul  Rohe- 
aon.  Mr.  Robeaon  has  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  tiiat  his  own  loyalties  are  pledged  to  a 
CoDuntinlst  regime,  which  lias  reduced  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  to  a  condition  of  serrl- 
tude  infinitely  more  degraded  than  that  of 
Heroes  in  any  Southern  State.  But  tt»n 
Mr.  Robeson's  recent  conduct  lias  been  such 
that  If  be  had  said  that  his  first  loyalty  was 
to  his  own  country.  It  would  have  been  dtf- 
flcult  to  believe  him.  When  he  said,  turw- 
ever,  that  his  views  are  stiared  l>y  Negroes 
generally,  he  was  actually  betraying  them  in 
the  Interest  of  Communist  tactics  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  white  supremacy. 

Nevertheless,  it  took  a  good  deal  of  courage 
for  Mr.  Rcblnson  to  speak  his  mind  about 
Mr.  Robeson.  A  great  deal  of  pressure,  as 
Mr.  Rcblnson  admitted  to  the  Conunittee  on 
tJn -American  Activities,  was  brought  to  bear 
on  him  in  an  effort  to  diastude  htm  from 
doing  so.  As  the  first  of  his  race  to  rise  to 
unquestioned  eminence  in  a  field  from  which 
it  has  Iiltherto  been  ezduded.  Mr.  Rohinaon 
has  been  placed  in  an  extremely  delicate  po- 
sition. Tbe  nature  of  his  vrark  places  him 
in  intimate  dally  association  with  white  men. 
many  of  them  Southerners,  with  whom  it  Is 
necessary  to  remain  on  terms  of  friendship: 
at  the  same  time  hto  great  success  has  made 
him  a  symbol  of  Negro  aspirations 

Thus  it  might  have  aaamad  tha  part  of  dis- 
cretion to  tiave  kept  aloof  from  matters  of 
public  controversy,  thereby  avol^ig  the  poa- 
sibliity  of  making  enemies  aOMaC  either 
whttaa  or  Magroea.  and  to  have 
prnftaatnnal  esplona  to  speak  for 
Mr.  Robinson's  statement  to  the  committee 
was.  however,  a  masterpiece  of  caiulor.  He 
left  tbe  coounittee  tmder  no  Olusions  con- 
cvning  how  Negroaa.  even  those  who  are 
prosperous  and  stiecaatfxil,  feel  about  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  them  by  social  prejudice 
to   the  tJniled  Statee. 

But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Robinson  was 
bo!d  enotigh  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
freedoms  which  even  Wegioaa  anjoy  in  the 
United  Statea  and  which  they  find  preferable 
to  a  regime  which  would  deny  tiiem  any 
freedoms.  He  also  acknowledged  that  the 
equities  in  American  life  that  Negroes  have 
already  won.  and  the  further  equities  they 
are  demanding,  involve  a  recognition  of  their 
responsibUltlea  as  dtlaens.  "I  can't."  he  told 
the  comnalttee.  "speak  for  15.000.000  people 
any  more  than  any  other  one  person  can;  but 
I  know  that  I've  got  too  much  invested  for 
my  wife  and  child  and  myself  in  the  futtire 
of  this  country,  and  I  and  many  other  Amer- 
icans have  too  much  Invested  in  ots  country's 
welfare,  for  any  of  us  to  throw  it  away  for  a 
siren  song  sung  in  bass." 

Already  Mr.  Robinson  is  paying  the  penalty 
at  his  courage.  He  has  become  the  target  of 
abvwe  in  the  Communist  Daily  Worker,  and 
the  cry  is  likely  to  be  echoed  in  other  quar- 
ters at  the  extreme  left — an  unpleaaant  attua- 
Uon  for  a  man  whoae  btislness.  as  he  aaid 
himself,  is  not  politics  but  basebaU. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ■  • 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  tlMfHiSXZ 

m  THX  8BMATI  OP  THK  UNITED  STATBB 

Wednesday.  July  26  (legUUUite  dcf  9/ 
Thursday,  June  2).  IMS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  Presidtiit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Thursday,  July  14,  1949,  enUUed  "We 
Must  Buy  Peace."  This  article  is  writ- 
ten about  the  debate  on  the  Atlantic 
Pact  m  the  United  States  Senate  and  it 
deserves  the  consideration  of  Membcrv 
of  Ccmgress  and  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRD, 
as  ft^ws: 

«z  MtTst  acnr  pkscs 

It  is  a  pity  to  aae  ao  mucii  debate  on  the 
Atlantic  Pact  conamned  by  talk  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  ohligatlcn.  Senator  Duu«a 
said  there  was  no  more  reason  for  tha  Unltad 
SUtee  to  arm  Prance  than  for  Prance  to 
arm  the  United  States.  Nor  Is  there  any 
prior  commitment  to  supply  arms  to  a  par- 
ticular ountry  or  any  prtar  eommltment  to 
support  a  particular  arms  program.  All 
this  is  incontestahle  The  pact  is  an  "all- 
for-one  and  one-for-ail"  treaty  providing  for 
a  common  defense  in  orgaiUsed  form.  Tiw 
emptiaals  Is  on  organiaation.  Article  0  sets 
up  a  coimcil.  which,  after  ratifk»tlon  of  the 
pact,  shall  -eonrtdrr  vattaES  oonoeming  the 
implementatton  of  thla  tiaaty,"  parUcularly 
the  appointment  of  a  defanae  oonunlttee 
which  in  turn  shall  raoonmand  mutual-aid 
measures. 

A  military  nmttial-aid  program  and  the 
pact  are  thus  two  halves  of  the  saoM  walnut. 
Senator  Tart  scored  a  point  when  he  said 
that  if  none  of  the  parties  UEderstood  tliat 
any  arms  obligation  was  Implied  in  the 
treaty,  then  none  of  the  parties  could  ob- 
)ect  to  reaervatlon  to  tJiat  effect.  Hlri  potot 
has  been  taken  up  by  Senator  Wrbbt.  Tha 
Neliraskan  prcfxiees  a  declaration  of  Intent 
that  no  legal  or  moral  otrilgation  exisU  to 
send  arms  to  Xurope  till  the  attack  actually 
occurs  which  Artleie  i  rectw?ni»ea  as  an 
attack  on  aU  tlja  algnatorlea.  Ttda  would 
be  a  crippling  anMadBantt.  It  wotdd  dM>y 
ij  the  defense  mgaiiHatVm  the  prcparadnav 
and  the  tndntng  with  wiilch  to  defend  Bu- 
rope. for  neither  preparedness  nor  training 
ts  poaslhle  without  arms.  A  declaration  of 
intant  had  much  better  be  pinned  on  Article 
9,  and  read  that  oiily  a  collective  military 
establishment  will  be  muniUoned  under  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  That  would  needle  the  Euro- 
peans to  continentallae  their  defense — a  step 
In  the  dev^opnent  of  a  real  unity  o<  tha 
Atlantic  coaunnnity. 

Let  us  think  on  the  eve  of  a  vote  in  terms 
of  a«rmations.  Toward  tbe  end  of  Tvicsday'a 
debate,  under  preaetire  from  straight  thlnkeia 
lUce  aenator  Mamm  aad  optwaittrantati  lite 
Senator  Dunn  ill,  __ 
to  admit  there  is  an  aMMMon  to 
organiaation,  or  tlia  < 
mined  later.  Surely  this  ts  inter  aUa  to 
ship  aran.  Tte  Atlantic  Pact  la  tha  aaUttary 
cacoHacy  of  Um  Marshall  plan.  Throogh  Bt^ 
th«  Cnttad  Statea  la  sopplyttig  tha  asajar  por- 
tion Off  tha  atnewa  in  return  for  a  pledge  of 
self-help.    The  Interest  of  this  country 
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not  b*  Mrr«d  by  Inatrtlng  that  the  other  par- 
Um  tn  tb«  dcrcnst  group  ihould  find  their 
own  paraphcrxuaiA.  Tbij  c&nnot  afford  It. 
Tbctr  economic  ncawmj  wovUd  be  Imperiled. 
What  has  be«n  ctrMMd  all  aloDg  la  that  thara 
■hall  not  be  too  much  dlvcnlaa  of  wcetcm 
Buropaan  aoarflea  into  the  making  o(  munl- 
tkma.  Undoubtadly  tb*  algnatortaa  axpactcd 
America  to  be  the  main  araenal  If  only  to 
■tandartllae  weapons. 

We  regret  Senator  Twrr's  decision  to  TOta 
«g»«'— *  the  treaty  becauae  he  does  not  want 
to  flomnlt  himself  to  the  obligation  Implied 
In  It.    Be  would  aobaerlbe.  evidently,  to  the 
unnecessary  pteee  ot  paper  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact  would  beoome  under  the  Wherry  amend- 
ment.   Surely  theee  are  days  that  call  for  af- 
flrmatlona.    The  "craven  fear  of  being  great" 
ts  unbecoming  to  a  Nation  upon  whoae  ahorea 
there   la    banked    so   much    world    power- 
power  that  will  not  keep  the  peace  unleea  ac- 
companied by  a  policy  (Irmly  declared  before- 
bdatared  by  collective  prepared- 
BMory  lecords  that  the  lack  of  such 
a  policy  by   America's  predeceeaor.  Britain, 
condemned  humanity  to  the  agony  of  two 
world  wars.    What  a  stateaman  Senator  Tatt 
wcmkA  be  tt  tbe  bent  ot  hla  mind  were  afflrma- 
are  dangerous  times  when,  with 
vralklng  the  earth,  the  United 
to  say  a  resounding  "Yes"  to  the 
of  power.    But  Senator  T^rr'a 
poMle  earebrstloos  on  foreign  affairs,  wind- 
ing up  as  they  do  in  votes  which  lack  the 
Interconnection  of  a  principle  or  a  policy, 
leave  a  trail  of  uncertainty  which  diminishes 
hi'  if 


Editorial  From  Los  Aof  eles  Daily  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuroaw  u 
W  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 


July  20.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
isg  Is  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Lot  Angeles  Dally  News.  Saturday.  July 
16.  1M9.  I  think  It  Is  especially  appro- 
priate to  call  It  to  your  worthy  attention 
and  conildtfatlon. 

MuiHUss  TO  rcAB  sT>r  raaa 
When  the  late  President  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt said  In  the  early  thirties  that  "we  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself."  he  may  not, 
as  certain  Republican  opponents  have  as- 
serted, been  wholly  original.  He  was.  how- 
ever, forcefully  truthful. 

That  statement  Is  singularly  appropriate 
at  thla  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk 
the  grave  poealbUlty  o'  another  re- 
Psychologlsts  long  have  known  that 
fear  begets  fear  and  by  the  same  token,  in- 
versely used,  confidence  begeta  confidence. 
Alfred  P  Sloan  and  C  B.  Wilson,  the  two 
it-ranking  executives  of  the  General 
Corp..  recently  have  echoed  the 
Mtisn  pronounoement  snd  given  new 
that  tatfoatry  and  our  eeooomle 
life  generally  are  sound.  OenerHl  Motors  it- 
self baa  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the 
•tateaMOt  by  tU  chiefs  by  reporting  an  out- 
put ot  866.380  ears  for  the  lateat  month  for 
which  complete  flgurea  are  available  ThU 
to  Um  laigast  volume  of  producttoo  in  OM's 


aot  veread  te  poittlaal 

propaganda  but  totaaaely  interested  in  facta, 
ara  talUng  us  lo— thing  like  thla.  We  para- 
aad  do  not  qaoU  directly: 


EusLness.  which  In  effect  means  national 
Income,  goea  up  and  down.  That  Is  the  na- 
ture of  bxislneas.  The  current  national  In- 
come as  last  reported  Is  spproxlmately  $217.- 
000.000.000.  Tea:  that's  a  drop  of  H.OOO.OOO.- 
000  from  last  year's  peak.  But  It  Is  also 
three  times  as  much  as  the  gTO  .000.000 .000 
prewar  peak.  It  would  be  as  Impossible  to 
force  national  Income  to  remain  static  as  It 
would  be  to  force  personal  Income  to  remain 
at  the  same  figure  and  for  the  same  reason. 

A  change  In  Income,  however.  Is  not  always 
too  significant.  It  Is  not  always  the  best 
gage  of  bow  things  are  going.  It  Is  not  a 
fever  chart  unless  the  change  Is  sudden, 
great,  and  lasting.  A  rise  In  Incomes  does 
not  prove  a  rise  in  prosperity  or  the  standard 
of  living  by  any  means.  In  China  it  takes 
100.000.000  Chinese  dollars  to  buy  what  one 
Chinese  dollar  would  buy  30  years  ago.  It  Is' 
a  poor  Chinese  Indeed  who  is  not  a  million- 
aire. Yet.  a  Chinese  may  have  glO.OOO.OOC 
and  go  without  breakfast. 

We  are  giving  away  and  lending  much 
money,  we  Americans.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  rightneea  and  the  value  of  doing  It. 
Those  who  advise  the  administration  and 
Congreas  ar^  of  ttie  opinion  tliat  we  should 
do  It.  In  fact  must  do  It.  and  tluit  It  pays. 
We  believe  so.  too.  within  llmiU. 

But  giving  or  lending  money  that  enables 
moat  of  the  world  to  compete  with  us  as 
buyers  of  commodities  we  produce  means  the 
price  goes  up  and  the  relative  amount  each 
of  us  can  buy  goes  down.  Hence,  a  national 
Income  of  I317.000.000.OCO  may  not  mean  we 
are  richer  or  better  off.  It  may  mean  merely 
that  the  available  supply  of  what  is  for  sale 
brings  Into  the  tills  more  In  dollar  units. 

If  the  national  Income  goes  down  •4,000,- 
000.000.  or  any  given  number  of  billions, 
there  may  still  be  as  much  to  buy  and  It 
may  be  worth  as  much.  There  are  simply 
fewer  monetary  units  to  buy  It  with  which. 
In  turn,  may  mean  only  that  each  unit  can 
buy  more.  In  fact,  unless  there  is  a  serious 
sl\unp  in  production  that  Is  exactly  and  only 
what  It  means. 

The  Important  thing  in  America  Is  to  keep 
as  many  persons  usefully  employed  and  self- 
supporting  as  poeslble.  When  we  can  reckon 
national  Income  in  terms  of  food  cotuumed, 
clothing  worn,  gasoline  consumed,  movies 
visited,  run  had  and  other  useful  and  pleas- 
ant things  and  a  few  of  the  cultural  Items, 
then  we  are  talking  about  real  Income.  If 
and  when  we  get  a  large  section  of  the  popu- 
lation, say  the  15.000,000  or  so  we  had  during 
the  depression  of  the  thirties,  that  are  short 
on  the  necessaries  and  totally  minus  on  the 
cultural  things,  we  have  a  drop  in  income 
that  should  concern  us. 

Our  Congress  and  our  State  government 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  Importance  of 
two  duties.  Duty  No.  1  Is  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  new  ways  of  developing  otir 
resources  and  sustaining  old  ones  so  that 
prosperity.  Including  Jobs,  may  remain  at 
peak.  The  other  duty  Is  to  provide,  sustain, 
and  develop  those  legitimate  social  remedies 
for  social  dlaasters  that  we  have  not  yet 
found  a  way  to  prevent. 

In  California  we  have  been  backward  In 
this  regard.  Nearly  every  effort  to  provide 
an  agency  for  surveying  and  developing  re- 
souroaa,  eapoelaily  htunan  reeoxirces.  such  as 
have  been  auggasted  by  both  Oov.  Karl  War- 
ren and  leading  Democrats  In  the  legisla- 
ture, has  been  Ignored  or  turned  down.  Cal- 
ifornia still  must  depend  largely  on  the  Ped- 
eral  Oovamment  for  long-period  relief  aid 
aside  from  a  pension  system  which  we  may 
not  have  with  ua  ■nieh  kmfer. 

ror  many  deoadei  to  eoatie  America  wUl 
prosper  through  business  and  private  enter- 
prise. If  conditions  force  us  Into  ftirther 
eatenMone  at  sodal  security  they  can  be  di- 
rected to  aid  private  enterprise  and  not  de- 
stroy It.— L.  B.  C. 


A  Defense  of  the  ITU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MUflTESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Ur.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  communication  from  the 
Youngstown  Typographical  Union,  No. 
200,  In  Youngstown,  Ohio.  They  have 
brought  to  my  attention  certain  facts 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  their  reputation  was  at- 
tacked. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Youngstown   Ttpocxaphical 

Union  No.  200. 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  July  13,  1949. 

Hon.   HtTBERT  H.   HUMPHKXT, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sen.\tob  Hcmphxxt:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
Tarr  In  the  United  States  Senate  Jtme  0, 
1949.  in  which  he  stated  in  part: 

"It  Is  not  the  employer  about  whom  I  am 
concerned.  The  employer  Is  of  very  little 
concern  to  me.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
Is  the  Individual  man.  The  union  has  so 
limited  the  number  of  people  who  can  be- 
come printers  that  today  we  have  a  shortage 
of  printers.  If  that  policy  were  pursued  In 
all  industries,  we  should  have  so  much  un- 
employment that  the  Oovernment  Itself 
could  not  support  It. 

"As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  a  printer 
who  came  from  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  where 
there  was  only  one  shop,  a  nonunion  shop. 
He  learned  his  printing  In  that  shop.  He 
went  to  Youngstown  and  sought  a  position 
on  the  newspaper.  He  was  sent  to  the  union 
and  the  union  told  him,  'No;  we  will  not 
take  you  into  this  union.  You  learned  in 
a  nonunion  shop.  If  you  want  to  go 
through  6  years  of  apprenticeship,  all  right. 
Otherwise  you  cannot  be  a  printer  in  Young- 
town.'  Every  shop  In  Youngstown  Is  a  union 
shop. 

"It  Is  that  arbitrary  power  against  the 
Individual  to  which  I  object  in  the  cloeed 
ahop.  It  Is  a  matter  of  civil  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  of  various  persons  who 
seek  employment.  Those  rights  are  Just 
as  Important  as  any  of  the  other  civil  rights 
which  have  been  discussed  on  the  floor  ot 
the  Senate." 

To  tile  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  printer 
has  ever  been  denied  membership  In  Young- 
town  Typographical  Union,  No.  200,  in  the 
more  than  65  years  of  Its  existence  because 
he  learned  his  trade  in  a  nonunion  shop. 

It  Is  not  now,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  the  Dol- 
Icy  of  Youngstown  Typographical  Union  to 
deny  membership  to  men  or  women  who 
learned  their  trade  In  other  than  union 
shops.  Nor  has  It  ever  been  the  policy  of 
any  union  affiliated  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  to  bar  any  printer  be- 
cause he  learned  his  trade  in  a  nonunion 
shop.  I  myself  Joined  the  union  In  1912, 
after  having  learned  my  trade  In  a  amall 
town,  a  nonunion  town.  I  made  application 
direct   to    tlie   International   Typographical 
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Union,  giving  my  eicperlence,  age.  time  spent 
at  the  trade,  etc.  1  was  accepted  into  mem- 
bership without  any  question.  During  87 
yesrs'  contlnuoiis  membership  no  one  has 
ever  aaked  bm  wbetber  I  learned  my  trade  In 
a  union  or  nonunion  office.  I  w-s  tnken  by 
Um  members  for  wbat  I  am — nothing  eiM 

The  follovrtng  list  frf  applicants  for  the 
past  13  3re«rs.  taken  directly  from  cur  files. 
sliowe  the  complete  error  of  Senator  Taft's 
stateaoent. 

Tbe  wriumn  headed  "Initiated  '  shows  the 
date  on  which  the  appliea»ta  formally  were 


taken  into  the  unloo  following  their  accepU 
ance  by  a  vote  of  the  mctnbeTablp. 

You  wUl  note  that  at  a  total  at  39  appU- 
canU  only  2  were  rejected.  3  withdrew  thetr 
applications  before  being  acted  upon,  and  34 
were  accepted.  Of  thee*  34.  15  learned  their 
trade  in  union  shops  and  19  learned  their 
trade  in  nonunion  shope.  I  believe  this  rec- 
ord Is  certainly  concluMve  evidence  that 
Youngstown  Typographical  Untoa  doe*  not 
put  the  bars  up  because  a  man  happens  to 
have  learned  his  trade  In  other  than  a  unkm 
shop. 


Name 


R.  Hoatto - — 

Usrry  Kseber.... 

Bmkmt  Pusaisb 


J.  R 

Pstrka  VainalBO. 

Jaaai  CopUo 

Henry  Kappelbol — 

JefaaUiU 

Jobs  Peter  Robek 

F.M.  Little 

M.  P.  Tanaebili 

Dombiie  Camp 

iMeVerry. 


Oeoris  Bantow.. 
Edward  0*me8_. 


Alvs  Riley 

Joseph  riMnhif 

Aki  D.  C«!liraas 

OetneKrek 

AMndBate 

StMdteo  Seifert... 

Ralph  R.  Phsnkfl 

Sally  Coplin..., 

Edward  Oamei-. 


Initntrd 


Learned  trade 


Jaa  »,  Mtn 

Feb  1, 1«B7. 

Fsb.  3.  UB7 

Feb.I3.H37 

Feb.  M^  t«7  (rrtrttt^.  Imaffi- 

tiSBlcxpariHiae). 

imm»U,tm 

Witbdrcw  application  July  19, 

MR?. 
WttMrew  appHeslloe  July  IT. 

1987. 

Niv.  nTiMJiniiiirmiiiiii! 


VtDdicatar  Printinr  Co  .  YoamBtewa.  Okio. 

Bwbertoii  BcrmU,  Barbrrton,  Uhia 

K-B  PTBitiM  Co,  Cleveland,  Oblo 

Traarea  Steel  Co .  Yoonptown,  Obis. 

Yc  " 


Vakm 


J  TeoBc  Piiaftii«  Co..  Abran.  Obio. 


Prtetfaj:  Serrfc*.  Toanrstown, 


ICev 


a,i«r. 

St.l»7.. 


Jane  9,  IS» 

Jime  X,  NW 

July  li.  MM 

Sept.  a<  tUL 

Sept.  K  IMO 


Alex  E.  Ctlvta.... Jfsn. »,  l»t5 


_    I  A.  iLlartio 

Albert  T.  Mtntk — 

LouisA.  Oaal ^ 

Harry  Oerher..., — 

C.  H.  Pelrarea— I 

J.  P.  raintiv — 

WBfayn  O.  Olsres 

Oconee  J.  Ofatros 

Msrr  Jimencr 

CsrI  1>.  Jof>«.„ 

AlvsV.  KUey 

JsmnF.  MartlBi 

C.  W.  McWnUaais.. 
Rslpb  A.  Valentino.. 


JvijTX,] 
Ort.S,mi. 

...  do 

Dee.3S.lMi. 

Aucost   IMl 

Aprfl  IMJ 

MsT».  IMS 

Bejected.  AprU.  \9**.. 
Oct.  r.  1»44  (rrcwtry). 


Toaofstow 

Ohio. 
Viadieslor  Printinr  Co 
YoanX9U)wn    Print  ing 

town,  Olxio. 
Brll  A  Evans  Printine.  Younsstown.  OWo.. 
Vindicator  Prtntinj  Co..  YoanRStown,  Ohio 
.do. 


Yiw»ltinrs   Ohio. 
YouniES- 


Yes. 

No. 
Xo. 
Va 


Nei 


Dec.23.1«« ^ 

Msy  1946 - 

Oet.2sl,l»4S 

Nov.  27, 1W5 

Dec.  a.  I945 

MaySMMe 

Sept.  22,  lM4-_ 

do 

Oct.  ?.  1M8 

Vte.tS,  1»€7 

Auk.  90. 1MB 

DecN  l»«(rw»to). 

Jan.  ?.  l»l»._ 

Feb.«.I9«9 


kcpotilic  84eel  Corp..  Yoonustown.  Ohio 

Yooagstowa  Sheet  4:  Tube  Co..  Yoanssto«-n. 

OWo.  _^ 

Trtefram  PriDtimr  Co..  ToiinestowTj,  OMe... 
Vindicator  Prinimi:  Co..  Voun(Q>town.  OW» — 

Gulr^ulestit«elCo    Birmingham.  Als 

School  I-rint  Shop,  Yoongstown.  OWo 

Vimlicstor  l^rintirnt.  Vomir«town,  OMo 

United  Printinr  Co..  Vwuirstown,  Ohto 

Mratben  Print  Stwp.  Sttutbws,  Otan 

MoMov.  Rusua. >.----,-,- 

YounistowD  Sheet  A  Tabe  Co..  Younsstown. 

Ohio. 
Martinsville  (Ind.).  Democrat.  MartinsTine. 

Ind. 

Martin  Printiag  Co.,  Robii^  CaUl . 

Vounfstonn  Prmtinc  Co., "i ouaeUown. Ohio 

t'nitpd  Printini!  Co.,  Yoimr^town,  Oblo 

Vocwtionai  .-^tiKJoJ,  Bayomw.  N.  J...  

EaaW  I'rintinf  Co.,  Vounestown,  Ohio 

Leubville  ilen»ld.  LouisviUr.  Ohio 

Sun  Printiiy;  Co^  Youmstown,  Ohio 

Glaros  Printing  Co.,  Yoonjstown.  Ohio 

lUUas  ftiriinn  rrintinf.  Yo— plow,  OMa 
Vindleater  PrintinK  Co.,  VoaaaMssiB.  Otaie.. 
Tekfrram  Printin*  Co.,  YoungstowB,  Ohio-.^ 
Martin  Printinir  Co..  RobioKS,  Calif .......  - 

Vindicator  IMntinr  Co.,  YooniBtowii,  Oldo.. 
KsoOmM  Printinr  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Xo. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


•Yes. 
I  Yea 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
So. 
Ko. 

Yea. 
YfS. 
No. 

r 

No. 
No. 

Ne. 

Y««. 

Yes. 

No. 

Na 

Xo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
I  Yes. 
I  Yea. 

Xo. 

Yes. 
i  No. 


Another  statement  of  Senator  Tart  Is  no* 
true.  He  says  that  "Every  shop  \n  Youngs- 
town Is  a  union  shop."  I  wUh  that  were 
true,  but,  as  In  moat  other  cities,  there  are 
plenty  of  nonunion  shojjs  here.  And  it  Is 
certain  that  any  competent  printer  who 
learned  his  or  her  trade  tn  any  of  these  shops 
would  be  welcomed  into  the  union  If  he  la 
oonpetent  and  of  good  character. 

The  following  list  of  union  and  nonunion 
shops  In  Youngstown  gives  the  niunber  of 
printers  in  the  union  shops.  I  am  unable  to 
give  an  apia-oklmate  number  in  the  nonunion 
shops.  becatMe  that  would  merely  be  guess- 
work. There  may  be  a  few  nonunion  shops 
I  have  overlooked. 

UHTOM  SHOPS  IN  TOUNCSTOWN 

Approximafe 
number  printers 

BM  &  Evans  Co  .  »50  Market  St 6 

Cl^  Printing  Co.,  114  S.  Champion 8 

PrinUng  Co.,  234  Rayon  Ave 2 

ly  Planogyapiiing  Co  3981  Market  St.  1 

PrinUng  Oo,  2C8  W  Wood  St 1 

I  Printing  Co.,  450  W.  Federal § 

Dwn  PrinUng  Co  ,  787  Wick  Ave.  0 
Youngstown       Vindicator,       Vindicator 

Square 

Toui^town      Typesetting      Co.,      1505 
rka«0C — — 
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NONUNION  SHOPS  IN  TOUWOSTOWIt 

Coplin  Printing  Co.,  225  Wood  Street. 
Duplex  Senl -e  Co..  622  Market  Street. 
Griffiths  Press,  109  East  Boardman  Street. 
Kelty  Printer,  2827  Ridley. 
QuaUty  Printing  Co.,  211  Kyle  Street. 
Standard  Printing  Co..  289  Arlington. 
Sun  Printing  Co..  1730  Market  Street. 
Williams  Printing  Co..  313  last  Boardman 
Street. 

INSX7S1UAL  SHOPE    (ALL  NONUNION) 

Sheet  Jk  Tube  Co..  2679  West  Fsderal  Staeet. 

Truscon  Steel  Co..  1315  Albert  Street. 

General  Fireprooflng  Co.,  Bast  Dennlck 
Avenue. 

Youngstown  Manufactialng  Co..  70  South 
Prospect. 

I  understand  Senator  Taft  also  has  been 
broadcasting  over  the  radio  the  story  of  XJm 
nonunion  printer  from  a  small  town  in  Cftiio. 
But  tills  Is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
tliat  he  hM  named  Tovngstown  as  tiie  city 
where  he  vrlfllwd  to  wmkm  application  to  Join 
the  union. 

Youngstown  Typograpiiical  Union,  No.  200, 
deeply  resents  those  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Otiio  with  reference  to  our 
union  and  otir  great  International  union. 

Confronted  vrtth  the  evidence  which  we 
have    presented,    we    believe    Senator    Tarr 


should  retract  his  statements  and  the  in- 
ference be  has  drawn  in  trying  to  lead  the 
the  country  Into  believing 
Typographical  Union  and  other 
l1  unions  bar  nonunion  printer* 
from  msMbaialilp  In  oar  organlaatMm. 

Youngstown  Dnkn  la  otdy  one  of  about  900 
loeal  ttnlooa  aflUlated  with  the  International 
Typographical  Dnlon,  tut  we  are  glad  that 
Senator  T&rr  pointed  his  Anger  at  ua.  because 
it  gave  tis  an  opportunity  of  allowing  how 
ridiculous  some  of  these  false  barges  against 
our  great  union  really  are. 

If  Youngstown  Unlcm  can  be  of  any  serv- 
Ice  to  you.  be  assured  we  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  help  you  in  any  way  poealble. 

Thanking  you  again  for  anything  you  can 
do  In  brtngtng  thcea  facta  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  for  the  splendid  efforts 
you  are  putting  forth  tot  the  cause  of  labor, 
I  remain , 

Very  respectfully   your*. 

M.  M.  Maktin. 

President. 


P.  8.— If  you  think  It  niftssary.  I  ahall  be 
pleased  to  fumlah  you  with  sworn  aAdavita 
of  those  persona  who  were  admitted  into  the 
union  although  trained  In  nonunion  shops. 
I  have  these  afBdavits  In  my  flia^ 


The  Responsibility  of  CoIle{e  Gradaatet 
at  Cbceiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


or  VBtMONT 

IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSBNTATIVSS 

Monday,  July  18.  1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  me.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  commence- 
ment address  delivered  on  June  13.  1949. 
at  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury.  Vt.. 
by  the  Honorable  Samuel  B.  Pettengill. 
graduate  of  Middlebury  m  1908  and  our 
good  friend  and  former  colleague. 

The  address  follows: 
Th«  RasroNsiBiLrrT   or  Colltci   OaAnuATES 

AS   CmZENB 

A  great  lawyer  of  the  old  Soinh  said.  "He 
who  saves  his  cotmtry  saves  all  things,  and 
all  things  saved  shall  bless  him.  But  he  vrho 
lets  his  cotmtry  die  lets  all  things  die.  and 
all  things,  dying,  curse  him."  No  one  has 
a  future  outside  of  the  futtire  of  his  coun- 
try. I  shall,  therefore,  talk  today  on  the 
responsibility  of  college  graduates  as  citi- 
zens of  their  country  and  their  community. 
HUB  Is  a  good  day  to  discuss  It.  Tomorrow 
Is  Flag  Day — a  day  of  dedication  to  our 
Republic. 

Buckle,  the  great  English  historian,  says 
that  the  advance  of  civilization  depends  sole- 
ly on  the  knowledge  possMsed  by  the  ablest, 
and  how  far  that  knowledge  pcrvEdes  th« 
whole  society.  Otherwise  the  uninformed 
and  mediocre  control  the  course  of  events. 

This  theme  should  be  stressed  on  every 
campus  and  in  words  ttiat  botince  along  the 
sidewalk.  Our  country  Is  fast  drifting  into 
a  condition  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us. 
but  especially  to  young  men  and  women. 
The  Government  la  rapidly  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  American  people.  A  vast 
and  anngant  bureaucracy,  greedy  for  life- 
Ume  Jobs  on  public  pay  ro»ls,  te  fighting 
every  effort  to  reduce  their  powers  or  pia- 
vent  their  waste  of  the  people's  money.  TWa 
Frankenstein  challenges  CosigrcaB  Itself.     U 
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ts  th«  supcrlobby  of  tU  history.  The  bu* 
rmmenu  v  tutam\jtg  Um  "untouchablea" 
at  Vbm  «Mt«rB  world.  8olwr  and  paulotlc 
■MB  lUw  B>ailcr  Bns.  ot  VlrflnU.  aod  for- 
BMr  PTMUtoat  Boov«r  f  glran  Uttto  or  no 
support  In  thttr  stniggl*  to  keep  our  coun- 
try sotTwnt.  upoo  which  d*pen<ls  the  fortunes 
ot  <*Tcr7  one  of  you.  While  workers  In  prl- 
▼•u  iMlaMry  ur«  now  being  Uld  off  dAUy. 
the  BaMuHmr's  feast  of  Government  spend- 
t^  ABd  taUng  gow  on.  The  thomhtl— ■ 
foUowf  tiM  plad  pipers  ot  tbs  soetal- 
sute. 

ffsrer  before  has  there  bean  such  a  des- 
perate need  for  an*lytleal.  dUcrlmlnating 
able  to  "debunk"  the  sloppy  slogans  of 
crowd  which  nerer  thinks,  but  only 
taals.  Iba  abdication  of  college  men  from 
tbair  raaponslbUUy  to  give  leadership  In 
political  affairs  U  almost  unlTersal.  Hew 
many  college  graduates  can  you  name  who 
are  mayors  of  a  city? 

ASSACMXASa* 

For  thousands  of  years  mankind  has  been 
ralssd  from  childhood  on  stories  of  good 
tatrlas.  tha  magic  wand,  the  magic  carpet, 
tlw  magic  key.  the  lucky  stone.  "Jack-the- 
Olant-Klller."  "St.  George  and  tha  Dragon." 
"Oarld  and  OolUth."  tha  Medicine  Men  of 
tha  American  red  Indian  or  the  voodoo  of  the 
African  savage.  Always  some  easy  eeeape 
from  dUBcvilty.  If  one  can  but  find  the  right 
aM0il>A  or  political  party.  These  super- 
sUttona  btfp  to  explain  why  we  are  reiunUng 
today  to  Uks  dtvlaa  right  of  the  staU  when 
our  fathers  ones  rejsetsd  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

That  tlia  19-year-old  mind  believes  the  pre- 
vailing aooaanse  can  be  understood.  But 
that  eolleg*  graduates  promote  the  myth  of 
the  state.  Indlcu  our  educational  system. 
Yet  certain  "mtaOaatuals"  are  more  respon- 
sible than  blackHBtttaa  and  farmers  for  the 
naive  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  magic  cornucopia:  that  It  can  "aid" 
the  States  with  funds  which  It  dose  not  get 
from  the  States  to  return  to  them.  le«e  the 
political  brokerage;  that  society  can  get 
seaMthlag  for  nothing;  that  any  social  serv- 
lea  kt  "free";  that  if  ths  Government  prlnu 
T«1n^^^  dollar  signs  on  pieces  of  paper  called 
mosiay  or  bonds.  It  can  make  a  Nation  rich. 
Prtnting-prcaa  money  Is  the  magic  key  today. 
The  age  of  witchcraft  baa  eoasa  back.  John 
Law  and  the  MlaaiHlyiil  BobMa  have  re- 
turned.   Ponal  la  here  again. 

The  polltlelana.  ot  eourss,  thrive  on  these 
nursery  tales.     Their  Jobs  depend  on  them. 

But  m  their  fsUure  to  expoee  this  black 
magic,  too  many  collage  men  and  women 
have  defaulted  as  dtlams.  As  the  New 
Totft  Tlmee  has  pointed  out.  thousands 
gradtiate  with  little  knowledge  of  American 
history:  few  have  any  grasp  of  the  meaning 
of  constitutional  liberty.  Thousands  swal- 
low political  propaganda  as  If  it  were  divine 
revelation.  Thousands  view  politics  as  too 
for  the  Fhl  Beta  Kappa  Intellect,  end 
why  a  One  man  like  Charles  Evttns 
got  into  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
tha  pdWIcal  arena.  They  should  remember 
■UMiauu*8  words:  ""The  scholar  loees  no  hour 
tbat  tha  man  llvsa."  Sophistries  which  can- 
not stand  the  simple  test  of  grade  school 
artthmetic  have  k>ecome  the  abacadabra  of 
the  political  medicine  men.  Tha  esperlaoce 
o(  Via  afaa  and  the  cnnvictiooa  ot  great 
■MilaaBMB  Brtded  in  the  lon^  stniggle  of 
men  to  be  free  are  tossed  reckleesly  aside. 
Shrill  voteee  fill  the  air  uUing  lu  that  there 
la  a  nagte  •ubstttute  for  work 

BsraOLTOta  as  cmixNs 
kuss  of  this  default  of  ths  educated 

you  can  eall  it  "educated"— tha 

tMtaa  of  mass  ignoranea  and  elaaa  batrsds 
aM  sweeping  America  Into  tha  wMMlMrom 
vdlted  Buropean  systsoa  wfeMi  o«r 
1  nought  they  were  leaving  taahtad 
.„.._.  When  I  think  of  the  high  propor- 
tion at  uoPige  graduates  who  did  accept  the 


responsibility  of  cltlaenshlp  In  writing  ths 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Federalist 
Papers,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — men  who  had  poiulered  deeply  all 
that  history  had  taught  of  the  blight  of 
Caesarlsm.  today's  default  of  college  men 
and  women  as  citizens  Is  tragic  indeed. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  any  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  patriotism,  this  belief 
in  the  magic  of  political  medicine  men  is  the 
direct  personal  concern  of  ambitious  college 
men  and  women  in  three  respects.  One  Is 
In  your  capacity  as  the  loyal  alumnl  of  alma 
mater.  Big  government  is  slowly  throttling 
the  privately  endowed  colleges.  Second,  big 
government  U  putting  a  celling  on  the  at- 
tainment of  those  rightful  ambitions  which 
led  you  to  spend  4  years  on  the  campus.  You 
are  being  ambushed  in  a  cold  war  against 
success— against  the  thrifty  middle  class. 
And  third,  this  concerns  your  responsibility 
toward  the  less  fortunate — the  uneducated. 

At  first  blush  you  may  say.  "Well,  arent 
we  doing  all  right  under  big  Government? 
Look  at  our  prosperity."  All  right,  let's  look 
at  It — cioeely.  Is  It  solid  or  do  the  magic 
mirrors  of  the  medicine  men  make  it  look 
solid? 

Consider  the  following:  Todsy's  prosperity 
Is  measured  in  50-cent  dollars.  That  makes 
It  seem  twice  as  bl^.  It  is  based  on  the  ef- 
fort to  eatch  up  with  the  production  of 
goods  poa^MOed  by  4  years  of  war.  It  is  the 
result  largely  of  mortgaging,  almoet  up  to 
the  hilt,  the  wealth  and  savings  of  four 
centuries  of  toll.  A  debt  of  a  quarter  tril- 
lion dollars  is  now  called  a  great  national 
asset.  We  are  told  that  immense  purchasing 
power  Is  to  be  found  In  what  we  owe.  No 
Svengall  ev«r  equalled  such  hypnotism  as 
this.  In  large  part,  the  recent  boom  is  baaed 
on  huge  exports  which  will  never  be  paid 
snd  which,  perhaps,  will  never  cease  this 
side  of  financial  collapse.  The  "break-even" 
point  of  business  has  risen  which  means 
that  the  cushion  between  good  times  and 
bad  has  grown  thin.  Due  to  artificial  sup- 
port given,  however  necessarily,  to  the  price 
of  Government  bonds,  no  one  knows  what 
they  are  actually  worth — how  solid  our 
foundation  Is.  Our  books  of  account  have 
been  doctored.  The  billions  paid  t.'  for  so- 
cial security  have  all  been  spent.  Forty- 
three  new  spending  programs  have  been  pro- 
poeed  tn  the  present  Congress  to  be  super- 
imposed on  bigger  spending  tuider  old  pro- 
grams. 

THi  asAKaa  *«x  orr 

Ninety  percent  mortgages  of  the  public's 
■oaay  arc  being  made  on  bouses  with  pay- 
menta  strung  out  so  that  the  first  old-age 
pension  check  may  possibly  be  used  to  pay 
the  last  iiutallment  of  the  mortgage.  Gov- 
ernment having  taken  from  ths  people  their 
century-old  yardstick  to  measure  the  value 
of  money — convertibility  into  gold — no  one 
knows  what  the  dollar  or  any  foreign  money 
is  worth  or  will  be  worth.  The  brake  which 
the  people  could  once  clamp  down  on  prof- 
ligate Government  spending  by  demanding 
gold  for  paper  is  gone.  Tint  Chinesa  maaa  ot 
1.800  Government  bureaus  in  Washington, 
all  fighting  like  wildcats  to  perpeiuute  them- 
selves, have  reached  a  atnta  oi  nliana.  as  the 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commlaslon  shows. 

Fompous  plans  are  in  the  hands  of  llttls 
man.  Their  eager  desire  to  manage  the  af- 
falz*  of  other  men  varies  directly  with  their 
inability  to  manage  their  own.  Our  political 
leaders  were  eoaylalely  taken  in  by  the 
ot  the  Kremlin.  As  a  result,  the 
they  promised  the  boys  who  died  hss 
been  lost.  After  being  grandiloquently  told 
there  wotild  be  no  more  balances  of  power,  we 
now  have  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  are  arming 
one-half  ths  world  "g***^  the  other.  We  are 
now  burdened  with  a  weight  of  nonproduc- 
tive armament  no  frea  people  ever  ware  called 
upon  to  carry  or  can.  perhaps,  carry  and 
remain  free.  We  are  threatened  with  the 
permanent  militarisation  of  our  country  and 


the  conscription  of  our  youth,  thus  remov- 
ing Utmn  during  Important  years  from  con- 
tritafWUng  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation. 

These  are  some  of  the  fscts  behind  the 
propaganda. 

This  is  Santa  Claus  without  his  mask. 
Behind  him  comes  ths  tax  collector. 

A  large  part  of  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion rests  on  economic  stilts  and  statistical 
falsehoods.  Every  country  In  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  own,  has  repudiated  its  obliga- 
tions in  whole  oi^^  Pf^^'  either  outright  or 
by  devaluation  ofThe  currency.  In  order  to 
cover  up,  the  politicians  and  Socialists  have 
seduced  the  masses  with  the  superstition 
that  Government  can  create  purchasing  pow- 
er by  writing  dollar  signs  on  pieces  of  pa- 
per called  money.  If  that  were  so,  counter- 
feiters— every  good  counterfeiter — should  be 
honored  as  a  public  benefactor  rather  than 
be  put  In  Jail.  As  long  as  his  money  is  ac- 
cepted, it  certainly  creates  a  market  for  goods 
and  jobs  producing  them.  But  don't  you  see 
that  the  counterfeiter  is  a  thief  7  He  creatas 
no  wealth,  yet  obtains  it  from  those  who 
worked  to  create  it,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  less.  Every  government  that  prints 
money  to  pay  its  bills  is  a  moral  counter- 
feiter. It  poiirs  water  Into  milk.  It  dilutes 
every  dollar.  Like  a  thief  in  the  night.  It 
reaches,  its  stealthy  fingers  into  every  purse — 
into  every  college  endownment.  It  robs  the 
poorest  the  most 

POINT  or  NO  arruaN 

In  the  meantime  the  waste  of  the  people's 
wealth  goes  on.  Taxes  are  now  above  the 
point  at  which  a  free  soclet;,  can  long  sur- 
vive If  the  fiscal  history  of  centuries  is  worth 
anything.  Taxes  have  already  passed  the 
point   of   diminishing   returns. 

A  man  from  Vermont,  Calvin  Coolldge, 
once  said  In  substance,  "If  you  tax  a  man 
30  percent  of  what  Us  makes  on  Monday, 
40  percent  on  Tuesday.  50  percent  on  Wednes- 
dsy.  and  60  percent  on  Thursday,  he  wont 
show  up  for  work  the  rest  of  the  week." 
Taxes  are  destroying  the  incentive  to  work. 
Every  tax  tells  someone  not  to  do  something. 
They  discourage  the  enterpriser  and  tell  the 
Investor  not  to  risk  his  capital.  Last  year 
only  •!  in  $25  which  went  into  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  represented  risk  capital — 
the  loweet  percent  in  history.  Consequently, 
the  limitless  promise  of  human  happiness 
which  the  "great  multiplier"  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  power  has  made  possible  for  man» 
kind,  is  being  curtailed. 

THX   CHALLXNCX 

If  there  is  any  group  who  shotild  now 
accept  the  responsibility  for  exposing  this 
evil  spell.  It  is  the  young  men  and  women 
beeauss  they  have  the  longest  to  live  and 
the  most  to  lose.  It  Is  time  for  you  to  stick 
a  harpoon  into  this  political  blubber. 

I  return  now  to  my  first  point:  that  the 
privately  supported  colleges  of  America  are 
in  process  of  being  liquidated.  This  should 
appeal  to  college  graduatea — as  graduates— r 
and  'to  all  of  us  as  citizens  because  of  ths 
priceless  spirittial  and  cultural  contributions 
which  these  collegee  have  made  to  otir 
country. 

The  endowments  of  private  colleges  made 
by  public-spirited  men  and  women  when 
taxes  on  their  eamlni;s  were  light  made  it 
poaslbla  for  every  student  to  obtain  his  edu- 
cation at  leas  thaa  coat.  That  has  enabled 
hundreds  of  thntiindi  of  poor  boys  and 
girls,  myself  among  them,  to  go  to  college 
when  they  otherwise  could  not.  Every 
graduate  of  these  colleges — and  America  it- 
self— has  been  a  beneficiary  of  the 
that  permitted  the  ambitious  to 
and  then  to  help  build  the  colleges  that  help 
build  our  country. 

But  money  spent  in  taxes  cannot  be  given 
to  collegee.  Did  you  ever  buy  groceries  with 
a  tax  receipt?  In  the  height  of  war  pros- 
perity, the  per  csplta  contribution  to  private 
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charlttee  was  one-third  less  than  tn  the 
worst  year  of  the  depression.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  twrrow  as  cheaply  as  possible,  our 
debt-ridden  Federal  Government  forces  down 
the  Interest  rates  on  money.  As  a  resxilt. 
college  endowments  earn  less  and  less,  while 
inflation  adds  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
colleges  in  the  pay  of  every  professor  or  Jani- 
tor and  in  the  price  of  all  equipment.  So. 
as  a  result  of  the  cheap  money  policies  of 
the  ""pled  pipers"  of  the  welfare  state,  colleges 
find  their  expenses  going  up  and  their  income 
going  down.  Meantime,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, their  possible  benefactors  are  being 
liquidated  by  Income  taxes  up  to  77  percent 
and  tlielr  estates  cut  in  two  by  Inheritance 
taxes,  which  are  a  capital  levy. 

So.  as  In  Germany  under  Hitler,  colleges 
are  to  be  swbsidlsed  by  the  state  and  their 
professors  m<ntdly  Intimidated  Into  silence 
or  told  outright  to  teach  nothing  critical  of 
the  politicians  in  charge  A  congressional 
committee  might  Investigate  them.  Or  re- 
duce their  appropriations.  Educators  who 
defend  Intellectual  freedom  and  at  the  same 
tlms  clamor  for  Federal  aid  are  political 
babes  in  the  woods. 

As  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote: 

"This  Is  the  law  and  the  law  shall  nm 
Till  the  earth  In  its  course  la  still 
That  he  who  eateth   another's   bread  shall 
do  that  other's  win- 
As  President  Wrlstoc,  of  Brown  Dniverslty. 
Mja,    "Professors    in    endowed    colleges    no 
longer   look   to  endowment     •     •     •     They 
have     become     dependent     on     government 
funds     •     •     •     They  are  not  likely  to  op- 
pose the  expansion  of  governmental  activi- 
ties." 

fKKEDOM    MtrST    SUIVIVS 

As  the  difflcultiea  created  by  the  politi- 
cal medicine  men  increase,  tlte  needs  of 
our  ooUages — of  Mlddiebury — multiply.  I 
hope  there  are  men  and  women  here  who 
still  Ijelleve  in  the  philosophy  of  freedom — 
some  unbuyable  Americans.  I  hope  they 
will  give  generouUy  to  the  college  on  the 
hill  so  that  It  will  not  t>e  forced  to  t)ecome  a 
beggar  at  Washington,  D.  C.  We  must  not 
sell  our  colleges  or  country  short.  We  must 
fight  to  preserve  our  Islaiul  of  freedom  In 
this  rising  sea  of  world-wide  slavery  to  the 
state.  We  should  do  for  our  children  what 
our  fathers  did  for  us.  I  want  to  pay  back 
the  acholarsliip  I  received  from  others — to- 
gether with  Interest,  and  more.  I  intend  to 
do  so. 

The  second  plank  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto  of  1848  called  for  a  heav-y  pro- 
grasslve  income  tax,  and  its  third  plank. 
for  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  Inheritance. 
These  doctrines  are  moving  to  their  logieal 
end  here  as  elsewhere.  The  power  to  tax 
Is  the  power  to  destroy,  and  is  being  used  to 
destroy,  either  blindly  or  deliberately.  We 
spend  billions  to  fight  communism  abroad 
and  adopt  its  major  planks  at  home. 

fliwndthrlft  government  is  thus  slowly 
strangling  o\ir  free  private  colleges.  It  is,  of 
course,  all  being  done  under  the  banner  of 
"humanltarlanism."  But  no  dictator  ever 
rose  to  power  except  on  the  claim  that  he 
was  "s  protector  of  the  people." 

POLmCAL  CANCEX 

Aside  from  the  Communists,  few  advocates 
of  tha  welfare  state  are  either  smart  enoiigh 
to  aae  or  honest  enough  to  tell  what  they  are 
■  doing.  President  Peron  of  Argentina  is  the 
exception.  He  sa>-s  frankly  that  the  old 
American  Ideal  of  "equal  Justice  under 
law" — words  inscribed  on  the  portal  of  our 
Supreme  Court  building  In  Washlrvfirtcn — 
must  be  thrown  Into  the  ash  can.  He  says 
that  the  welfare  state  exists  for  the  express 
purpose  of  treating  men  unequally.  In  short. 
to  tax  the  successful  in  order  to  provide 
bread  and  circuses  for  those  who  vote  to  keep 
the  political  humanitarians  In  power. 


So  naked  power  tisarps  the  throne  of  the 
blindfolded  goddess  of  Justice.  The  cement 
of  a  free  society — the  old-time  faith  that  all 
men  will  be  treated  equally  tiefon  the  law — 
and  by  the  law  makers — czumbles  away.  The 
flag  of  fraternal  union  is  torn  in  a  ocdd  war 
as  pressure  blocs  struggle  for  the  favors  of 
the  welfare  state,  a  war  of  all  against  all — 
the  most  deadly  struggle  known.  This  is 
denKtcracy  gone  to  rot.  The  question  In 
legtslaUve  halls  is  notr— What  Is  right?— but 
who  has  the  votes? 

We  have  seen  this  alliance  In  Jersey  City 
under  Hague.  In  Kansas  City  under  Pender- 
gsst.  In  New  York  under  Tamnoany.  Yet. 
for  lack  of  leaders,  millions  are  so  naive  as  to 
believe  this  cancer  will  not — has  not — spread 
into  the  heart  of  our  Republic  at  Washington. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Plutarch  wrote, 
"The  real  destroyer  of  the  Ubwties  of  the 
people  is  he  who  spreads  among  them  boun- 
ties, donations,  and  benefits."  Something 
for  nothing.  Everything  for  nothing.  When 
the  "gimmes"  outnumber  the  taxpayers,  a 
nation  begins  its  decline.  Sixteen  million 
people  now  receive  Federal  Government 
checks.  Many,  of  course,  are  honestly 
earned,  but  the  number  grows  omixKtusly. 

The  Constitution  says  that  certain  rights 
such  ss  trial  by  Jury  and  habeas  carpus  are 
beyond  the  power  of  government.  But  there 
is  no  limitation  on  its  power  to  tax.  History 
has  tM>t  yet  fvoved  that  any  republic  can 
long  endure  when  the  unlimited  right  to  vote 
is  coupled  with  the  unlimltad  power  to  tax. 
You  should  support  a  cansttt»ltional  limita- 
tion on  the  peacetime  taxing  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. England's  sun  began  to  set  37  years 
ago  when  Lloyd  George  promised  "fl  pence  for 
4  pence" — something  for  nothing.  The  pres- 
sure blocs  and  crushing  taxation  have  done 
to  K"e'«"*1  what  war  alone  could  not  achieve. 


WHO  BXTTS  THX  "VmKK  LUNCH    ? 

So  here.  It  Is  repcK-ted  that  in  the  State" 
of  nilnois  4a  percent  of  those  drawing  imem- 
ployment  compensation  quit  their  Jobs 
voluntarily!  "Rie  professional  loafer  and  Job 
Jumper  is  eiKXJuraged  to  take  a  vacation  on 
public  pay.  You  can  find  similar  conditions 
everywhere.  The  pressure  blocs,  aided  by 
the  bleeding  hearts,  demand  longer  unem- 
ployment vacations  at  higher  pay.  Strikers 
demand  to  be  supported  by  taxpayers  while 
on  strike.  Many  veterans  who  came  hack 
from  war  wholly  tmscathed  demand  huge 
bonuses  and  lifetime  care  for  non-servlce- 
connected  disabilities  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

Members  of  chambers  of  commerce  de- 
mand Federal  pork  for  local  improvements. 
They  want  someone  else  to  build  their  schools 
and  dredge  Mud  Creek.  Labor  unions  demands 
more  for  doing  less.  The  welfare  state  having 
promised  to  care  for  everyone  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  the  stampede  to  get  on  the  gravy 
train  gathers  speed.  The  mayOTs  of  Amer- 
ican cities  have  formed  a  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton to  get  the  easy  money  of  the  political 
medicine  men. 

PoUtical  charity  beyond  a  cotaln  point 
releases  forces  no  democratic  government 
can  hold  In  check.  It  explains  how  the  big 
dty  boss  stays  In  power.  Be  levies  toll  on 
the  productive  members  of  the  commtmlty 
to  distribute  to  his  retainers.  The  latter 
wink  at  his  personal  graft  so  long  as  they  get 
theirs.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  when  high 
Federal  officials  are  voted  huge  expense  al- 
lowances free  both  from  taxes  and  all  public 
accounting. 

Yet.  after  seeing  enormous  tolls  collected 
from  saloons,  race  tracks,  red-light  districts, 
prize  fighting,  slot  machines,  road  building, 
and  municipal  suppaes.  In  one  city  after  an- 
other, people  who  claim  to  be  educated 
hanker  and  yearn  to  turn  the  control  of  all 
business,  trade,  farming,  commerce,  and  In- 
dustry over  to  the  bigger  politicians  on  the 
Potomac  who  perpetuate  themselves  In  cAca 
by  similar  methods,  and  with  the  same  cor- 


rosion of  publie  honor  and  private  morality. 
Finally,  some  supergangster  rides  to  power 
OD.  the  ruins  of  liberty.  It  is  this  evil 
course — camouflaged  as  the  welfare  state— 
which  colleges  and  college  men  and  women 
should  expose  with  the  passionate  intensity 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 

Such  is  the  "degradation  of  the  demo- 
cratic dogma"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Henry 
Adams.  Here  is  the  rotting  cancer  of  our 
free  society — something  for  nothing. 

Bconomics  has  been  called  the  dismal  sci- 
ence. Nevertheless  every  sound  book  on  that 
si^bject  can  be  boiled  down  to  a  few  words: 
There  is  no  siKh  thing  as  something  for 
nothing;  nothing  is  free;  everything  has  Its 
price;  someone  must  pay  it. 

If  you  shy  away  from  economics,  all  that 
Is  necessary  is  to  bring  the  moral  sense  to 
bear  on  these  questions.  The  Bibie  says  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  (not  of  another  man's 
face)  sluUt  thou  eat  bread.  •  •  •  Thou 
Shalt  not  steal  •  •  •  nor  covet  anything 
that  Is  thy  neighbor's." 

I  am  amazed  that  so  many  men  In  the 
Christian  ministry  do  not  see  the  ultimate 
immorality  of  the  welfare  state.  It  Is  finally 
and  politically  based  on  this  question:  "What 
is  my  fair  share  of  what  you  have  earned?" 
The  pulpit  condemns  a  candidate  who  glvea 
his  own  money  for  a  vote.  That  is  bribery. 
But  when  the  candidate  asks  for  the  vote  of 
A  on  the  ground  that  he  vrill  take  money 
from  B  to  give  to  A.  he  is  acclaimed  a  great 
humanitarian.  Thus  the  wants  of  rogues 
become  the  rights  of  man. 

THX  FBurrs  or  honest  too. 

I  make  no  defense  of  wealth  acquired  by 
monopoly,  force,  or  fraud.  I  am  t&llcing 
about  the  frulu  of  honest  toil.  Wbo  haa  any 
legal  claim  to  it  superior  to  tha  man  who 
warktd  lot  It?  Ilia  tiHtf  and  defrauder 
should  be  farced  to  make  raatitution  to  those 
they  have  despoiled.  That  is  a  function  of 
gorvcmment.  But  the  political  redistribu- 
tion o<  honestly  acquired  wealth  is  a  path 
no  Christian  nation  should  tread.  It  cannot 
survive  tlie  cancer  of  the  soul  of  something 
for  nothing.  President  Coolldge  said  that  he 
was  for  economy  in  government  not  merely 
to  save  money,  but  to  save  men. 

Political  charity  gives  the  recipients  the 
power,  by  their  votes,  to  continue  to  live  at 
public  ejcpense.  Why  work  when  you  can 
compel  others  to  work  for  you.  or  sell  goods 
to  you.  or  rent  houses  to  you  at  less  than 
the  price  established  in  a  free  market?  As 
Lord  Acton  said  of  Machiavelli :  "In  the  name 
of  the  public's  good  he  destroyed  the  eon- 
scienee  of  the  Individual." 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  point — your  re- 
sponsibility to  the  less  fcwtunate — the  uned- 
ucated— those  St  the  base  of  the  economic 
pj-ramld.  "Would  you  let  them  starve?"  Is 
the  question  that  is  always  asked  as  If  it 
had  no  answer  except  to  seiae  the  power  of 
government  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Patil. 

No,  I  would  not  let  them  starve.  To  care 
for  the  truly  lame,  halt,  and  Wind  Is  an  ob- 
ligation of  Christian  civilisation  Mndlnf  on 
every  conscience.  But  how  Is  thst  best  done? 
Thst  is  the  only  question. 

I  submit  that  as  political  humanltarlan- 
ism runs  wild,  the  loafers  and  the  cheatera 
will  rob  our  storehouse  of  wealth  so  that 
vre  will  be  leas  able  to  care  for  thoee  In 
genuine  distress. 

Let  us  reduce  this  problem  to  simple  terms. 
In  every  society  in  every  sge — true  among 
the  pioneers  in  a  wilderness  cabin  or  In  a 
great  city— It  Is  the  well  who  take  care  at 
the  sick,  the  strong  who  take  care  of  the 
weak,  the  able  who  care  for  the  disabled,  the 
foresighted  who  care  for  the  foolish,  those 
In  middle  life  who  care  for  the  little  dxlld 
and  the  aged.  Who  else  can  care  for  them, 
regardless  of  how  It  U  done,  whether  within 
a  family  or  through  a  Government  bureau? 
Because  this  Is  true,  we  should  not  oT«tax 
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Um  stroBg.  W*  ■bould  |lv«  lnc«ntlTM  to 
tlM  MMttOO*.  NfW»rdi  to  tlM  tndustrtous. 
Meortty  to  thrift,  booor  to  ftchtATtiiMat. 
pralM  to  luco— ■ 

IB  IMt.  OoBgrvM  gav«  tu  hlghMt  elTtlun 
hoaor,  th«  Odd  Mwlal.  to  Tom  IdUon.  In 
tb«  oflkUl  ctutlon  Congreaa  plac«d  a  Vftlu* 
of  115.000.000,000  u  tb«  worth  of  bU  bnln 
to  hla  country.  At  that  tlm«  that  waa  one- 
twuUlll  at  tiM  national  waalth  ICllUona 
of  Jobi  iBWWd  from  hla  workabop  If  Kdt- 
■oa  BMMla  a  few  mllltona  It  waa  only  tMCAtia* 
tn  a  fr««  market  be  gate  more  than  h«  lot. 
Mo  MM  had  to  buy  bU  Inrentlons.  Th«y  did 
•o  only  b«cau8e  they  were  worth  more  to 
the  buyera  than  the  price  they  paid.  Why 
ahould  we  take  the  heart  out  of  tuch  men, 
atlfle  them  In  the  red  tape  of  a  politically 
planned  economy,  and  tolerate  the  hlaatn« 
•gainst  ihem  by  thoac  with  a  foreign  ac- 
oaatr 

LaaoaAToam — oa  LSOisiJtTTTaxs 
Toar  )ofaa  depend  on  the  freedom  of  cre- 
atlTe  mlnda.  Your  Joba  depend  on  a  dy- 
namic expanding  economy  which  can  only 
t>e  tooled  from  private  savings — not  from 
public  spending.  High  taxes  are  fencing 
you  In. 

We  have  had  400  experiments  with  acclal- 
tsm  in  America,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Colony.  New  Harmony,  and  Brook  Farm. 
They  all  faUed.  They  faUed.  because  In  time 
the  industrlcus  got  tired  of  supporting  the 
drones.  So  they  quit.  On  a  Nation-wide 
scale  the  result  can  only  be  the  same. 

Let  the  ambitious  and  IndusUlous  con- 
tlniic  to  build  up  our  country.  That  Is  the 
Mliy  way  he  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind 
am  hope  for  better  conditions.  The  spend- 
thrift supports  no  charities — no  colleges.  He 
steals  from  them. 

The  strong  should  help  the  weak,  but  you 
help  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
Tou  cannot  make  sick  people  well 
by  making  well  people  sick.  Tou  cannot  lut 
up  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer. 

When  the  world's  bard  work  could  finally 
be  done  by  machinery  cheaper  than  the  cost 
of  keepd^  slaves  alive,  the  emancipation  of 
mankind  from  a  life  of  hopeless,  ceaaeicjs 
drudgery  ^egan.  Not  until  then  did  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  have  a  chance.  Life 
wm  once  so  bard  and  brutlah  that  phlloao- 
phers  said  no  man  could  call  himaslf  fortu- 
nate while  he  lived.  What  has  changed  his 
condition  so  much  far  the  better?  It  Is  the 
private  property  sjrstem.  which  the  social 
welfare  state  would  tax  to  destruction.  It  Is 
tlw  proflt-and-loss  system,  with  Its  Incen- 
ttvw  to  succeed,  when  lighUy  t<>xed  by  gov- 
•nimant.  It  was  not  Karl  Marx  who  took 
the  women  out  of  the  coal  mines  In  England 
a  cantury  ago.  It  was  the  steam  engine  and 
the  power  of  machinery.  Inventions  and 
taelknology  have  done  more  to  abolish  slavery 
•ad  child  labor  than  the  reformers.  The 
laboratories  do  more  for  mankind  than  the 
leglalaturea.  The  plow  that  turns  the  scd 
tuxler  do«a  more  to  feed  the  hungry  than 
any  act  of  Congrees. 

If  some  calamity  forced  us  back  to  the 
enids  tools  and  horse  and  ox  and  man 
■oman  power  that  we  had  when  Frank- 
lin caught  the  lightning  from  the  aky,  our 
prodiictlon  of  wealth  would  at  once  go  down 
•0  pet««kt;  wagee  would  go  down  in  pro- 
portlOB:  houza  of  toil  would  Increaae  to  the 
limit  of  human  endurance,  and  nothing  that 
Oovernment  or  the  political  medicine  men 
could  do  would  prevent  It. 

The  economic  progreas  of  mankind  Is 
ehiafly  measured  by  the  substitution  of  giant 
■lAfM  at  tron  and  steel  for  the  puny  stnngth 
eff  MitawTt  and  human  bacU.  Undtr  the 
hood  of  •  g0«hci— power  automobile  U  the 
•ttangtb  of  MM  men  Yet  it  U  thla  lyaum— 
iparfcplucied  by  the  bop«  of 


wards — which  has  lilted  more  burdens  from 
the  backs  of  more  people  than  any  other 
system  the  world  has  ever  known,  that  Is  de- 
rided in  many  college  lecture  halls  today. 

■tXlUMO   THE    MIST   SOOa 

How  does  all  this  concern  you  young  men 
and  women?  Tou  hope  to  climb  the  ladder 
of  suocem.  What  do  you  hope  to  get  for 
your  effort?  The  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment? Tee  Recognition?  Yes.  But  you 
must  have  dollars  to  live  So  let's  look  at 
these  dollars. 

The  president  of  a  great  life  Insurance 
company  said  recently  that  the  American 
people  have  taken  out  tTCOOOOOOOOO  life 
Insurance  more  than  they  bad  in  1940  yet, 
collectively,  they  are  no  better  off  Why? 
Because  dollars  have  become  cheap.  And 
because  taxes  on  dollars  have  gone  Op.  If 
you  bought  a  Government  bond  10  years 
ago  for  gTS.  the  glOO  you  get  for  It  today 
win  buy  less  than  the  $75  you  paid.  Tou 
have  lost  your  Interest  and  part  of  your 
principal.  And  you  are  10  years  older.  If 
you  save  $1,000  and  put  It  In  a  savings  bank, 
you  g«t  from  $10  to  $30  In  interest  as  against 
$40,  20  years  ago.  So  you  have  to  work  twice 
as  many  years  as  your  father  did.  when  he 
was  your  age.  to  provide  the  same  Income 
for  old  age.  As  the  welfare  state  goes  up. 
Individual  security  goes  down  The  cards 
are  stacked  against  the  independent,  thrifty, 
hard-working  American.  His  chance  to  get 
ahead  grows  less. 

Except  for  the  action  of  Congress  last  year, 
taxes  are  going  up  everywhere,  every  year. 
In  some  cities  a  man  pays  three  Income 
taxes.  If  he  has  Invested  his  savings  In 
building  up  his  country,  and  gets  dividends, 
he  pays  four  income  taxes.  His  savings  earn 
less,  they  are  taxed  more,  and  what  Is  left 
buys  less  His  pension  or  social  sectirlty  card 
buys  leas,  lien  old  enough  to  retire  are  un- 
able to  do  so.  So  they  bold  on  to  their 
Jobs.  This  reduces  the  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women.  ^ 

This  downhill  course  was  speeded  up  by 
the  cost  and  waste  of  war.  But  high  taxes 
and  cheap  money  were  doing  their  deadly 
work  before  the  war  began,  as  any  college 
president  can  testify. 

THX    EKSPOMaiBILrrT 

Toung  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  class 
of  1M9.  I  hop«  I  make  myself  clear  as  to  your 
responsibility  to  yourselves,  ycur  college, 
and  your  country.  A  lot  of  folks  want  to  be 
taken  care  of.  and  a  lot  of  other  people  want 
the  Job  of  taking  care  of  those  who  want  to 
be  taken  care  of.  But  It  should  be  your  am- 
bition, as  honest  men  and  women,  to  stand 
on  your  own  feet,  make  yotir  own  way,  de- 
mand to  be  permitted  to  keep  the  fruits  cf 
your  toll,  and  not  have  the  Job  of  providing 
a  Job  for  those  who  want  to  take  care  of  you. 

Your  future  depends  not  only  on  your 
education,  but  upon  your  taking  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  in  promoting  a  public 
opinion  In  a  free  society  that  Is  friendly  to 
honest  success.  Modern  science,  technology, 
and  power  have  placed  In  your  bands  search- 
lights to  progress  that  mak?  Aladdin's  lamp 
seem  dim.  Don't  let  the  medicine  men  take 
them  from  you. 

I  have  one  dream  for  my  old  college  and 
my  old  State — that  whatever  is  taught  on 
other  campuses  or  whatever  Is  done  In  other 
States,  that  you  will  not  bow  the  knee  to  the 
false  gods  of  big  government;  that  you  will 
look  shrewdly  at  the  glib  promlsers  who 
would  strengthen  society  by  weakening  the 
Individual.  My  dream  for  my  old  college  and 
State  Is  that  they  will  continue  to  honor  the 
sturdy  virtues  of  those  who  laid  your 
foundations  In  days  long  gone:  that  you  will 
kindle  a  fire  on  these  Oreea  liountaUu  that 
will  guide  cjur  country  from  darkneaa  Into 
light. 


Editorul  from  Preis-TelefrtiB,  Long 
Botch,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALtrOKMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  following  Is  an  editorial  which 
to  me  Is  not  only  Informative  but  sig- 
nificant in  its  record  of  the  development 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  West. 
Being  a  native  son  of  the  Golden  State 
of  California,  I  know  that  you  will  make 
all  allowances  for  my  again  calling  to 
your  attention  the  presently  achieved 
position  of  this  western  portion  of  our 
great  country.  Also  I  cordially  invite 
and  urge  you  to  visit  it  at  your  earliest 
possible  convenience. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Long  Beach  Press -Telegram,  Friday. 
July  15,  1949.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
it  for  your  cordial  consideration. 

PACmC    WXST    IS    STILL    CKOWINC    AS    CrTAOIL    0» 
AMEXICAN   TOOTH 

World-Wide  lure  exerted  by  the  Pacific 
West  persists — and  It  Is  good. 

There  is  a  great  economic  and  political 
significance  In  the  war  and  postwar  move  of 
population  westward.  In  a  decade  the  num- 
ber of  resldenU  In  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  has  doubled. 

This  represents  the  most  prodigious  mi- 
gration and  transformation  In  American  his- 
tory, and  Its  import  is  not  yet  entirely  de- 
veloped. Since  1940  the  Nation's  population 
has  increased  10.6  percent,  but  California 
has  added  44.3  percent;  Oregon,  49.3  percent; 
and  Washington,  41.6  percent. 

When  Hitler's  legions  overran  Prance  and 
began  to  pump  shells  across  the  English 
Channel  at  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  9.732.000  in- 
habitants of  the  Pacific  coast  learned  that 
this  region  had  become  a  citadel  of  shlp- 
buUdlnc;.  aircraft,  and  aluminum.  Today, 
14,144.000  persons  dwell  in  these  three  Statea, 
some  10,000.000  of  them  In  California. 

Shortly  after  VJ-day.  however,  the  west 
coast  expected  to  lose  Its  avalanche  of  new- 
comers. A  flvirry  of  departures  back  East,  to 
the  Midwest,  and  Southwest,  coincided  with 
diminution  of  activities  In  the  shipyards  and 
alrcrcft  factories. 

But  for  each  welder  or  mechanic  who 
moved  out,  a  former  soldier  or  sailor  moved 
in.  Then  the  migrants  who  had  left  the 
coast  Immediately  after  the  war,  began  com- 
ing back.  Women  confessed  to  employment 
Interviewers  that  other  sections  had  not 
seemed  so  congenial  after  California  sunshine 
and  Oregon  scenery. 

Who  are  these  newcomers  to  this  region, 
and  how  will  they  behave  in  the  West? 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  young.  Some 
83  percent  are  under  44  years  old,  41  percent 
under  35.  Many  are  former  veterans  who 
trained  in  the  West  during  the  war  and  hare 
decided  that  the  California  climate  or  the 
Northwest  mountain  lands  carry  more  appeal 
than  the  temperature  extremes  of  the  prairie 
country.  At  least  one-half  of  the  migrants 
are  from  the  Industrial  and  agricultural  Mid- 
west and  so  constitute  excellent  settlers. 

There  Is  a  profound  political  and  eco* 
nomlc  Independence. 

California  has  23  Oongreasmen  at  present, 
but  probably  will  have  90  after  the  IMO 
census.     Washington  will  advance  from  lU 
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to  pocelbly  eight,  and  Oregon  from  four  to 
six.  New  Tork  will  drop  from  45  Members  In 
the  RotJee  of  Representatives  to  42;  Penn- 
•ytranla  from  33  to  31:  nilnoifl  from  26  to  25; 
Kentucky  from  nine  to  eight.  New  Jersey, 
Mlnoinl.  and  Oklahoma  are  also  due  to  be 
affected  adTersely  by  the  next  apportionment. 

Political  might  U  shifting  toward  the  Pa- 
cific, for  after  the  1950  census,  the  three 
States  waahed  by  the  western  sea  will  have 
a  total  of  50  electoral  votes  and  so  will  have 
a  greater  say  In  national  elections. 

This  development  wlU  also  lead  to  changes 
In  industry  and  economics.  Already  Cali- 
fornia. Washington,  and  Oregon  are  a  greater 
market.  In  terms  of  people,  than  all  of  Can- 
ada. Indeed.  California  alone  Is  altering  the 
conunerce  of  its  neighbors.  Once  these 
States,  to  sell  their  products,  had  to  sustain 
the  costly  train  haul  clear  across  the  conti- 
nent. Now  the  bulk  of  Columbia  Basin  lum- 
ber, cheeee,  apples,  and  flour  Is  shipped  to 
California's  10.000.000  buyers. 

The  West  aam  follows  the  South  in  attack- 
ing freight  rates  which  it  feels  have  kept  it 
a  colonial  dependency  of  the  Eaet.  It  has 
coote  to  believe  it  should  process  Its  own  raw 
materials,  in  which  It  Is  rich. 

No  longer  la  this  area  mainly  cwie  of  lonely 
farnH  and  isolated  ranches.  California  now 
has  as  commumties  of  10.000  or  more  popu- 
latloD.  Only  New  Tork  and  possibly  Penn- 
sylvania have  more  of  their  citizenry  on 
pavement. 

The  Capital  of  this  Nation  may  still  be  on 
the  Potomac,  but.  figiiratively.  it  Is  much 
naarer  the  vast  Pacific. 

It  U  well  with  the  West. 


A  GtA  Rifhts  CommissioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNrSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdag.  Julg  20  Hegvdative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RscoKB  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  13.   1949. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

a    dVn.    KICHT8    CX>MMISSIOM 

Now  for  the  first  time  Congress  is  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Pederal  Commission  on  Civil  RighU.  Pull 
bearings  are  scheduled  In  several  commlt- 
teae  and  Democratic  leaders  are  hopeful  that 
a  bill  can  come  to  a  vote  at  this  session. 

Three  bills,  two  In  the  Senate  and  one  In 
the  House,  are  under  corslderatlon  An 
omnibus  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  McGbath 
provides  primarily  for  creation  of  a  Commla- 
elon  without  the  power  of  subpena  A  spe- 
cific bin.  sponsored  by  Senator  HrMPmurr.  is 
eoccemed  solely  with  a  Commission  which 
would  have  the  subpena  power.  The  sub- 
pena ts  streaeed  because  without  It  the  com- 
mission would  be  in  the  position  of  publish- 
ing facts  based  on  Incomplete  evidence.  A 
House  bill.  Introduced  by  the  gentlenian 
from  New  Tork.  Representative  CirLLBa,  la 
a  counterpart  of  the  Senates  omnibus  pro- 
posal. 

A  permanent  Pederal  Commission  on  Civil 
rlgliU  could  be  a  central  fact-finding  agency 
goncemed  with  assembling  Information  on 
tlie  status  of  baitic  Individual  and  troup 
nghte,  a  function  not  now  perfirmrd  by  any 


Ooremment  ageticy.  Publle  bearings  would 
be  held  to  examine  alleged  denials  or  cmtaU- 
■Mnta  of  rlgbta  guaranteed  under  tbe  Oon- 
rtttutlon  and  the  federal  codes.  Tbe  Com- 
mission would  compile  Information  regarding 
existing  legislation  and  public  policy  In  this 
field,  and  make  It  generally  available — as  In 
the  case  of  the  widely  publicized  Prestdent'i 
report  which  served  as  an  Inspiration  for 
these  proposals. 

But  the  Commission  would  be  more  than  an 
•membly  line  for  collecting  Information 
(though  the  strong  light  of  shining  facts 
would  also  be  an  Instrument  to  strengthen 
civil  rights) .  The  Commission  would  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  clTll  rights  practices  and  would 
call  attention  to  emerging  problems  domes- 
tically and  on  higher  levels.  Purthermore, 
the  Commission  would  notify  the  attorney 
general  of  alleged  violations  of  civil  rights 
laws.  Thus  the  Commission's  facts  could  be 
put  to  work  effectively,  under  existing  law, 
by  the  Government's  enforcement  depart- 
ment. 

A  permanent  Federal  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  was  recommended  by  the  President's 
committee  in  Its  report  to  the  country  2  years 
ago.  One  way  of  insuring  that  a  greater 
effort  will  be  made  to  protect  individuals  and 
groups  would  be  to  create  a  Commission  em- 
powered to  study — and  recommend  enforce- 
ment— on  a  permanent,  year-rotind  basia. 


Farm  Price  Supports  and  dbe  Pendin;  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATT^TES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  of  food  are  of  the 
most  material  importance  in  tbe  cxirrent 
consideration  of  the  Agrictiltural  Act  of 
1949  by  the  House.  Last  March  the 
American  Magazine  published  an  article 
by  me  on  this  subject  in  which  I  advo- 
cated the  Hope-Alken  plan  incorporated 
in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1948,  and  con- 
taining the  flexible  support  price  pro- 
gram ranging  from  60  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  modernized  parity  as  against  the 
present  flat  90  percent  of  parity,  as  being 
best  for  the  consumer.  I  urged  that  the 
farmer  should  consider  that  be  had  the 
most  to  gain  by  cooperating  In  the  at- 
tainment of  a  stable  economy  and  the 
least  to  gain  from  getting  temporarily  a 
bigger  share  of  the  national  income  by 
high  fixed  support  prices.  The  article  is 
aiH>ended  hereto: 

What's  Kikpinc  Pxicks  Up 

(By  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Representative  from 
New  York) 

Government  figures  say  the  coat  of  living 
generally  at  the  beginning  of  this  winter  waa 
up  about  three-fcurtbs  over  what  it  was  In 
1989.  the  last  normal  year,  but  the  cost  of 
foods  was  up  well  over  twice  the  1939  price*. 
Why  tbe  dUparlty?  Are  government  sup- 
porU  responsible?  What  has  Congrees  dona 
about  It,  and  what  la  Congreaa  going  to  do 
about  It? 

tJncle  Sam  does  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  high  food  prices,  and  If  you  and  I  are 
going  to  hare  substantial  relief  In  the  cost  of 
our  food.  OoOffTMe  will  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  It  in  tb«  law  It  makee  At  present. 
taws  adminlfe«r«d  by  the  Department  nf  Ag- 
riculture designed  to  amure  mo««  farmer* 


who  grow  our  food  and  otbar  bade 
modules  a  ItTtng.  are  suppufttng  prlOM.  Al« 
though  this  fact  is  by  bo  maaiM  tba  oAf 
riasop  for  tbe  bigb  cost  at  Uvlng,  it  to  a 
powerful  foroe  influencing  tbe  eost  of  llrlng. 
There  to  a  good  tfsal.  also,  to  be  looked  late 
in  the  sddHHxw  pot  on  tbe  eost  at  food  to 
the  housewife  by  the  whole  chain  of  middle- 
men, by  transportation  costs  and  by  labor 
costs.  However,  there  to  real  evidence  that 
a  readjiwtaasot  in  Government  farm  price 
supporia  will  imply  constructive  price  ad* 
Justments  for  food  and  will  help  to  eomttr 
tbe  threat  of  a  buainem  and  industrial  laes** 
slon. 

The  housewlrea  never  did  get  the  point 
when,  back  In  188S.  the  Government  de- 
stroyed more  tban  6.000.000  pigs.  whUe  many 
persons  went  bungry.  Beoently.  people  have 
been  shocked  by  news  of  tbe  dellberats 
destruction  or  waste  of  mllUoos  at  busbeto  of 
potatoes.  As  they  pay  high  prices  for  egip, 
mUk.  and  tread,  and  for  cotton  and  woolsn 
clothing,  they  feel  they  want  to  know  why, 
when  they  bear  tbat  the  Government  U  sup- 
porting tbeae  prices  through  its  program. 

Bumper  crops  are  here  now.  More  are 
•OSBlng.  Already,  we  are  warned  of  over- 
supplies  In  many  farm  products.  Housewl'vea 
have  been  waiting  eagerly  for  these  ttmea. 
when  they  thotight  the  Uw  of  supply  and 
demand  would  relieve  the  strain  on  the 
budget.  Now  they  realize  that  it  to  not  that 
simple,  and  that  man-made  laws  must 
eoshlon  the  shoA  at  price  read|uatment. 
while  striving  to  protect  the  consumer. 

In  194S  the  Pederal  Government  wlU  lend 
from  f  1.500,000.000  to  »2,000.000.000-— eonae 
authorities  say  even  more — to  help  support 
the  prices  ot  food,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool. 
Kfary  tamfiy  not  only  will  oootlnue  to  buy 
tbsss  commodltleB.  but  will  be  taxed  to 
finance  this  price -support  program.  It's 
aU  devised  to  help  directly  the  27.&50,000  peo- 
ple who  live  on  farms,  at  a  heavy  expense 
for  the  118.000.000  who  do  not:  and  it's  tbe 
)cA)  of  Congress  to  see  that  it's  worth  it  In 
terms  of  the  interest  ot  aU. 

The  farmer  bas  a  btg  point  in  his  favor  In 
this  price-support  program.    In  the  past,  tba 
farmers  and  their  f amillea  have  gone  through 
dvist  storms,  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  pov- 
erty.    Throughout  World  War  n.  they  did 
a  magnificent  job  In  feeding  our  civlliaos, 
our  vast  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porce,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  world  as  well;   and  after 
the  war  they  k^t  our  wartime  allies,  and 
even  our  erstwhile  enemies,  from  starvation 
and   anarchy.     Pew   people   will   deny   that 
every  reasonable  effort  should   be   made   to 
keep  up  the  farmer's  standard  of  living,  to 
make  sure  that  he  gets  fair  prUres  for  hto 
products.    The  big  depression  of  the  1930's 
had  as  one  of  its  principal  origins  a  collapas 
ot   farm-buying   power.    When   tiie   farmer 
stiff ers.  we  all  suffer,    However,  neither  we 
nor  the  farmer  want  an  unfair  share  of  the 
t^attnnai  incomc  St  thc  expense  of  all  the  rest. 
The  farm  price-support  program  has  given 
us  some  urihappy  momenta,  and  the  rertoion 
the  last  CoogrssB  made  was  certainly  overdue. 
The    Department    of    Agrtculttire,    under 
existing  law,  acts  inxmediately  In  sections  of 
the  country  where  overproduction  Is  break- 
ing prices.     There  was  a  time,  for  Instance, 
when   producers  of   honey   bad   too   mtKh; 
butter   was   expensive;    honey,    at    a    lower 
price,  might  be  used  as  a  spread  for  breed. 
but  honey  dldnt  reach  a  lower  price.     Eniring 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  Government  bought 
$638,000  w(Hth,  resold  It  at  a  loss  of  H04.000, 
to  buyers  who  would  not  allow  It  to  com- 
pete with  the  regular  markets,  and  the  price 
of  honey  to  the  beoHWlfe  stayed  up 

The  Government  has  on  hand  millions  of 
pounds  of  frocen  and  dried  eggs,  purpoeely 
bought  to  be  kept  off  the  regular  markets, 
aad.  as  a  result,  the  housewife  g«u  few  bar* 
galas  in  eggs.  When  far  W^wtrm  growera 
praduced    too   maojr    ratotns.   prunss.   dried 
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and  ptMkM  iMt  ye&r.  th«  OoT«m« 
It,  during  Mm  flaaal  ytar  cndlnc  Jua*  SO, 
In  aupport  of  th«  growtn.  bought  gSS.Stt.- 
000  worth  and  resold  Uictn  outside  the  domes- 
tic market  at  a  loas  or  •15.563.000.  The 
toottMvU*  paid  high  prlcM  for  dried  fnUt. 
•ai  taxes  help«d  pay  that  Oorcmment  loss. 
TbOM  m  only  a  few  examples  of  past  per- 
tormaneaa. 

Let's   look   at   a  few   others: 

The  ijilf  tnmyfnt  program  operates  by  two 
loaui  and  purehaat.  Loans  are 
on  wheat,  com.  totoeeo.  rlee.  peanuts, 
cotton.  If  the  Oowmnmmnt  establishes 
a  support  price  of  92.05  on  wheat,  for  In- 
•tanee.  the  farmer  can  borrow  •2.06  a  bushel 
on  his  wheat.  If  he  can  seU  It  at  more 
than  9iM.  b»  doea  ao.  takes  hU  extra  profit. 
and  pafa  off  the  loan.  If  he  cant,  the  Gov. 
It  takes  the  wheat  and  he  geu  the 
Other  commodlUes  are  generally 
It  outright.  The  worst  situation  has 
IQ  the  enormous  overproduction  In 
The  action  on  potatoes  Is  Im- 
portant. toMan*  It  ahows  what  might  happen 
In  other  "ff*^*****  In  which  we  have  simi- 
lar oTerprsdHllaa. 

The  Qammnmmxt  feafan  buying  potatoes  In 
1M3.  The  years  101»-a8.  Instead  of  190»- 
14.  ware  iMSd  for  a  base  period.  In  those 
good  years,  potatoea  brought  an  average  of 
tXA»  per  buahel.  The  parity  price  paid  for 
mfff*"*^-  of  bushels  which  mostly  were  de- 
■iMfad  or  wasted,  haa  been  as  high  as  %IM. 
matrntl  prleoa.  of  course,  were  higher.  Pota- 
toea are  comparatively  easy  to  raise  and  to 
and.  with  a  good  profit  guaranteed. 
««Bt  In  for  potatoes  In  a  big  way. 
IB  addltloD.  new  methods  In  production  In- 
craaaed  the  aTeracs  yield  per  acre  from  139.3 
busheU  for  the  period  Id37-M  to  213  In  1M8. 
In  San  Joaquin  County.  Calif.,  one  farmer 
harvested  1.188  buahels  on  1  acre.  • 

In  the  period  1942-47.  the  Oovertunent 
boufbt  about  195.000  000  bushels  of  potatoea. 
It  sold  aoma  and  held  its  loss  to  •170.000,000. 
The  avoraga  prtce  paid  on  the  1948  crop  was 
•1.55  a  bushel.  This  year's  crop  Is  expected 
to  bring  an  additional  loss  estimated  at 
•125.000000. 

To  get  rid  of  tiM  aarplvs  potatoea.  whUe 
houaewtves  are  pftytng  around  oaTB  a  bushel 
for  them,  a  few  are  used  in  school-lunch  pro- 
grama,  some  are  sold  to  distillers  for  %S  a 
carload,  some  are  turned  Into  potato  flour. 
which  coaU  more  than  wheat  flour  and  Isnt 
as  good.  Saaaa  are  dehydrated  at  great  coat 
and  shipped  abroad.  Some  are  betnf  aoM 
for  livestock  feed  to  farmers,  who  most  guar- 
antee they  will  not  be  eaten  by  human  be- 
tnga.  A  few  were  destroyed,  but  this  action 
caused  such  protest  from  housewives  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  destroys  no 
more,  but  wastes  more  money  by  shipping 
thsm  and  practically  giving  them  away  for 
Industrial  and  other  uses.  It  U  fair  to  add 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
aaktng  for  remedial  legislation  for  the  year. 

The  Government  also  bought  •4.881.578 
worth  of  grapefruit  Juice  last  year,  to  keep 
It  off  the  domeatle  market.  It  twught  tS.- 
SS1.000  worth  of  dried  milk. 

Wool  growers  reoelved  •06.497.385  from  the 
Qovemment  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Anderson  reported  last 
Jantiary  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
irorrt*''^  owned  4d0.000.000  pounda  of  wool. 
Uhtfar  the  prassnt  law— there  is  a  change  in 
the  law  which  will  take  effect  January  1. 
iOftO — it  can't  aell  under  the  parity  price. 
Wool  prloaa  are  up.  foreign  fine  wools  are 
higher  than  dCBMtle.  and  the  prtce  of  wool 
clothing  rsoMlM  felgh.  Some  of  the  Gov. 
•nxBent's  store  has  been  w3ld.  the  Govern- 
■lent  U  reported  to  have  held  132.000.000 
pounda  on  October  SI  last,  but  American 
mod  growers  still  raise  quantities  which  are 
bofUtht  and  stored  by  the  Ooramment  be- 
•■■■•  It  la  felt  in  the  national  tntwart  that 
IS*  Biust  have  aoureea  of  domeetle 


1  on  tobacco  last  flaoal  year  were  $122.- 
438.000  and  purchaaea  were  •1.543.019.  but 
disposal  of  the  crop  was  simplified  by  allot- 
ments for  Marshall  plan  relief  for  European 
countries,  which  Include  238.000  tons  of  to- 
bacco. Although  the  Government  lest  only 
•S0.799  last  year  on  Its  tobacco  purchases, 
the  price  was  held  up.  and  tobacco  for  Amer- 
ica's cigarettes  cost  more. 

Price-support  losses  by  the  Government 
In  the  fiscal  year  of  1947  were  •42.784.595 
and  they  roee  to  •125382,594  In  1948.  These 
figures  do  not  Include  probable  future  losses 
on  loans  and  on  commodities  that  have  been 
bought  and  stored.  Government  bookkeep- 
ing Is  so  complicated  that  even  Congress  can- 
not discover  all  the  details.  Government 
losses  for  1948-49  may  well  be  higher  because 
of  the  enormous  production,  particularly, 
of  «heat.  com.  and  cotton.  We  have  a  grain 
harvest  more  than  1.250.000.000  bushels 
greater  than  in  1947.  an  increaae  in  cotton 
of  more  than  3.000.000  bales. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Government, 
through  the  "loan"  plan,  may  pay  storage 
charges  on  300.000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
price  will  be  about  ^2  a  bushel.  Estimates 
on  probable  corn  loans  run  from  300.000.00U 
bushels  to  500,000.000  at  about  •1.35  to  tl  40 
a  buahel.  The  Government  Is  expected  to 
make  loans  on  about  5.000.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton at  ^150  a  bale.  More  than  •1.500,000.000 
will  be  tied  up  in  those  three  cropa. 

The  problem  of  price  supports  for  farm 
products  is  a  knotty  one.  and  It  has  worlced 
out  badly  on  occasion.  Farmers  recall  re- 
cent history  as  well  as  the  reat  of  us.  and 
realize  that  no  one  economic  group  can  get 
too  much  power  or  misuse  It  In  our  country 
without  a  reaction.  It  la  certainly  not  in 
the  public  Interest  for  the  farmer  to  get  into 
any  position  where  he  might  t>e  penalised 
because  the  city  dweller  feels  that  he  has 
been  called  on  to  pay  tribute  to  the  farmer. 
Yet  many  a  white-collar  worker.  Government 
employee,  pensioner,  or  teacher,  whoee  in- 
come now  has  a  purchasing  power  almost 
half  of  what  It  had  before  the  war,  wctUd 
like  a  Government  guaranty  of  his  Income, 
too. 

Government  farm- price  supports,  ss  we 
now  think  of  them,  started  back  in  1933. 
Exteaslve  changes  were  made  from  time  to 
time  .since  1933.  but  they  were  drastically 
revised  for  the  first  time  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  regular  seeslon  of  Congress  in  1948. 
Let's  see  first  the  way  the  law  stands  now. 

In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1983.  Congreea  started  the  plan  of  supporting 
the  farmer's  prices.  All  of  us  know  what 
happened  to  farmers  In  the  days  of  sheriffs' 
forecloetirea.  milk  strikes,  and  violence  dur- 
ing the  big  depression  of  the  early  thirties. 
This  plan  was  the  Government's  answer,  and 
it  has  been  with  us  since,  though  the  condi- 
tions reeponslble  for  it  have  changed  very 
materially. 

An  abiuidant  supply  of  food  is  necessary, 
and  production  ia  encouraged  by  assuring 
the  farmer  of  good  pricea.  The  theory  of  the 
price-support  program  Is  sound;  without  it. 
we  would  Ivave  no  increased  supply  when  we 
needed  It — and  perhapa  not  even  a  sufficient 
supply— of  food.  During  the  war.  we  guar- 
anteed producer*  of  war  gooda  a  reasonable 
profit,  bscsuss  we  had  to  have  the  goods. 
Properly,  we  could  make  similar  guaimntlss 
to  the  producers  of  food. 

The  Ooiramment's  program  Is  bassd  on 
"parity."  a  word  describing  a  formula  that 
too  few  people  understand.  The  purpose  la 
to  adjust  the  prices  of  farm  prodticts  to  meet 
the  ffuctuations  In  the  oast  at  Thtrni  the 
faroMT  buys.  Here  U  the  fotmola:  Tbs  hasle 
period  for  reckoning  la  1000-14.  when  the 
farmer  was  making  a  good  living.  To  get  a 
parity  price  on  an  agricultural  product,  the 
experts  flrat  take  the  prioss  of  170  artldea  in 
lOQO-U.  Theae  inctttde  clothing,  food,  farm 
machinery,  fefUlMlBg  ■Mtartals.  furniture, 
fertiliser,  assd.  ste^  ploB  an  allowance  for 


taxes  and  mortgags  interest  on  farm  rsal 

estate. 

Next,  they  record  the  present-day  i>rlces 
of  thoee  117  articles,  and  note  how  much 
they  have  Increased.  For  instance,  last 
June  the  average  cost  of  those  117  items  tiad 
gone  up  2',  J  times  over  the  1903-14  level. 
Corn  sold  for  an  average  of  64.2  cents  a 
bushel  In  1909-14.  and  wheat  brought  88.4 
cents.  Multiplying  those  prices  by  2«^.  you 
get  the  parity  price  of  81.61  for  com,  and 
•2.22  for  wheat.  The  Government  makes 
loans  available  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  all 
supported  products  except  cotton,  which  la 
priced  at  92 1 3  percent. 

Under  wartime  laws,  the  farmer  was  to  be 
protected  particularly  for  the  2  years  after 
the  official  end  of  the  war — a  period  ending 
on  December  31.  1948.  It  was  expected  that 
farm  prices  would  slump  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. Instead,  mainly  because  of  high  do- 
mestic Income  and  the  enormovia  demand  for 
food  from  the  war-devastated  regions  of  the 
world,  prices  soared  In  most  basic  commodi- 
ties. Little  Government  aid  was  necessary, 
and  the  farmer  was  better  off  than  he  had 
been  in  the  period  1900-14.  Com  went  to 
•2.46  a  bushel,  and  wheat's  top  price  was 
•281. 

Farmers,  through  those  2  years,  were  re- 
ceiving greater  cash  Income  than  anybody 
had  forecast,  and  housewives  were  suffering 
because  the  costs  of  food  and  clothing  were 
soaring.  Congress,  at  Its  last  regular  ses- 
sion, had  to  wrestle  with  this  problem. 
Farm  pressure  to  renew  the  preeent  price- 
support  plan  was  great,  and  consumers'  pres- 
sure against  price  supporta  was  also  great. 
Congressmen  from  the  big  cities,  like  my- 
self, were  made  to  feel  very  keenly  that  with 
farm  Income  double  and  more  than  in  nor- 
mal years,  and  with  the  cost  of  living  going 
out  of  sight,  the  Government  should  cer- 
tainly not  spend  huge  s\ims  to  hold  up  farm 
prices  which  might  want  to  come  down  and 
help  balance  the  whole  economy.  Tet  we, 
too.  had  to  recognise  that  stable  farm  prices 
were  a  key  element  in  the  Nation's  proaperlty. 
that  city  dwellers,  as  well  as  people  in  the 
war-ravaged  lands,  had  to  be  assured  of 
plentiful  food  supplies.,  and  that  the  nature 
of  the  farmer's  risks  and  what  he  had  suf- 
fered In  the  past  made  minimum  guaranties 
for  him  necessary.  After  a  considerable 
struggle  in  the  very  last  days  of  June  of 
1948.  Congress  passed  the  AgrlcvUture  Act 
of  1048.  which  the  President  approved  on 
July  3. 

The  farm  bloc  won  soms  concession  in 
continuing  the  preeent  prloe-sapport  plan  to 
Decemtwr  31.  1949.  but  on  January  1,  1950. 
a  new  and  flexible  price-support  plan  takes 
effect.  This  new  plan  makes  two  major 
changes  in  the  present  program.  First,  the 
parity  price  under  the  new  formula  reflecta 
the  ralatkmsbip  of  the  price  of  the  indi- 
vidual commodity  to  the  average  of  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  agrlculiural  commod- 
itiee  generally  during  the  most  recent  10- 
year  period.  This  Is  done  in  order  to  mod- 
ernise the  iparity-prlce  formula  to  take  into 
con^deratlon  changes  in  demand  and  changea 
in  production,  like  Increased  yields  per  acre. 
Second,  the  guaranty  is  no  loiter  for  00  pw- 
cent  of  the  new  parity,  but  on  a  eliding  seals 
between  60  and  90  percent,  depending  tipon 
whether  there  is  overproduction  or  under- 
production based  on  a  normal  supply.  So. 
if  there  Is  overproduction,  price  supports  can 
be  reduced  and  can  go  as  low  as  00  percent 
of  parity:  while  if  there  la  underproduction. 
prtce  supporta  can  be  Increased,  but  not  kny 
higher  than  00  percent  of  parity.  In  most 
iUms.  this  will  result  in  lower  Government 
support  pricee.  So.  for  example,  the  parity 
price  for  wheat,  which  last  June  was  9222 
per  buahel.  would  under  the  new  formula 
have  been  •U2.  The  parity  price  for  com. 
which  was  •!  61  per  bushel,  would  under  the 
new  formula  have  been  •I. 42  per  bushel. 

Farmers  generally  seem  quite  satiafled  with 
the  new  flexible  price-support  plan  to  take 


e€ect  on  January  1.  1950.  which  will  lower 
support  pricea  in  the  major  commodities  as 
well  se  maks  certain  other  reforms,  such  as 
enabling  the  Govsmment  to  sell  iu  stocks 
at  prices  lower  than  those  it  paid:  La  this 
way,  also  helping  keep  prices  down  But 
many  farmers  and  some  farm  leaders  are  not 
aatlsfted.  and  will  make  a  drive  on  thr  Presi- 
dent and  on  Congress  to  repeal  the  new  plan 
d\irlng  1940  so  that  it  cannot  even  get  started. 
and  to  continue  the  old  parity  price  program. 
Such  a  course,  if  joined  in  by  the  majority 
of  farmers,  could  really  put  them  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  public,  with  ultimate  in- 
evitable retribution. 

But  a  Ught  la  brewing  ca  this  new.  more 
rational  price-support  program,  because  the 
President,  in  his  successful  campaign  for  re- 
election, promised  the  farmers  support  for 
high  pricea.  at  the  same  time  he  promised 
the  city  dwdlers  lower  food  prices. 

The  real  hope  of  the  farmer  should  be, 
not  in  governmental  price  supports,  but  in 
a  higher  level  of  consumption  for  all  our 
people  because  they  are  more  psmpwous. 
This  is  »ery  important  right  now.  becauae, 
owing  to  abnormal  conditions,  so  much  of  our 
pfcBSl.  cotton,  and  other  basic  commodtUea 
hiM  gone  for  export.  But  a  normal  export 
buainess  will  cut  these  quantities  mate- 
rially— in  wheat  by  as  much  as  a  half  to 
two-thirds— and  make  our  farmers  even  more 
dependent  on  the  domestic  market.  This 
market  la  far  from  saturated,  and  has  all 
the  potentials  for  Increased  contumptlon  our 
farmers  need.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
In  an  Interesting  analyala,  showed  that  If  our 
eoBSOmpUve  objecttres  could  give  all  Ameri- 
cans the  asaonnt  of  food  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Americaas  hnvlng  incomes  of  ta.OOO  or  mors, 
our  farmers  wovild  have  nothing  to  worry 
about:  but.  as  yet.  about  half  ot  America's 
families  are  under  this  Income  level 

The  farmer  haa  tiM  most  to  gain  by  co- 
operating in  the  Sfttrtnment  of  a  stable  eco- 
nomy. This  means  even  more  to  him  than 
high  suppcnt  prices  temporarily  giving  him 
n  WMer  share  of  the  national  income.  For 
farmers,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  Americans 
first  and  i  mjlliiint  else  second.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  no  responsible  American 
win  sssk  to  nullify  the  newer  and 
realistic  price -aupport  program  cf  the 
1948  act  before  it  gets  started,  and  that  he 
will  eooperate  in  the  days  ahead  in  further 
efforts  to  contribute  to  hlgrher  food  con- 
sumption, lower  food  and  clothing  prices, 
and  the  stability  of  the  vrhole  economy. 
Under  this  stimulus,  city  dwellers  wUl  co- 
ftte.  too;  without  It.  the  far  more  nu- 
city  dwellers  may  crack  down  on 
farm  price-eopport  programs.  vHh  resultant 
harm  to  us  an. 


LackAwaxea  River  Basib  FUod-C«nfare] 
Project 
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HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rCMNSTLVANIa 

Dl  TOT  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATES 


I,  July  20  Regulative  day  of 
TImrsdaf.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  !ilr.  President.  I  ask 
MnT>n**mMW  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ajipendix  of  the  Rscou)  a  statement 
submitted  by  me  on  July  14,  1949.  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
of  additional  authorization  for 
the  Lackavaxen  Rivrrr  Basin  flood-con- 
trol project. 


There  hting  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbo 
Rcooao.  as  loUows: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  cf  Wayne  County. 
Pa.,  and  the  communities  in  that  area  which 
have  suffered  extensive  flood  dsmsge  through 
the  years  I  desire  to  expram  tbsfar  deep  In- 
terest tn  th«  addtttaBal  aHrtsHsstiun  tat 

Lackawaxen  Basin  floort-contrai  project. 

As  you  know,  the  "Bicmn  Oommittee  oo 
Public  Works  has  approved  the  additional 
authorlzatkm  of  06.000.000  for  this  impor- 
tant ptogram. 

Ify  twupuse  today  la  to  endorse  the  addi- 
tional anthertxation  and  to  request  favor- 
able action  tn  order  that  the  planning  of 
the  Lackawaxen  River  Basin  flood-control 
project  may  go  forward  for  the  protection  of 
this  important  area  of  Pennsylvania. 


Beat  you  mkke  a  strong  csss.  not  for  ths 
indefinite  pcstponement  of  statehood,  tovl 
rather  for  f a^rarabls  sction  at  this  session  of 


Stateiio^  for  Hawaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  UOKTAHA 

m  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  23.  1949,  the  Honorable  Hugh  Btrr- 
LKR,  a  Senator  from  Nebraska,  released  a 
report  on  statehood  for  Hawaii  under  the 
title.  "Communist  Penetration  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands." 

Without  questioning  Senator  BtrrLtt's 
statements  of  fact  in  the  report,  former 
Senator  Edward  R.  Barke.  also  of  Ne- 
braska and  now  counsel  of  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Commission,  answered  Sena- 
tor Btnxn  and  took  sharp  Issue  with  the 
stated  conclusions,  pointed  out  the  spe- 
cious reasoning,  and  indicated  that  the 
subject  of  communism  has  no  real  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

l^jrmer  Senator  Burke's  letter  follows: 

Tbkttobt  or  Hawan, 
Hawaii  Statxhooo  CoiocBSioir, 

Washi-n^on,  D.  C.  July  5,  1949. 
Hon.  BrcH  Brmja, 

Scnmte  Of^ee  BuilOimg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

for  the  copy  ol  your  report  oc  Communis 
Penetration  ot  the  Hawaiian  lalanda  whhA 
you  were  kind  enough  to  have  aent  to  my 
oOoe.  Uay  I  say  farther  that  I  greatly  a^ 
predate  the  exprsarion  of  your  h^  tcgards 
for  me  enffotasd  ttacrsoa.  I  bstfs  rasff  ths 
report  wttt  ffssp  Intstisa.  It  sssms  svpro- 
priate  that  I  dioukl  comnkent  on  some  phases 
of  it- 
Others  may  question  certain  statements  at 
alleged  facta,  but  that  Is  not  my 
I  shall  assume  that  the  isdivlduala  y<o«i 
are  nwiMiiiilsf  and  that  the  party  objec- 
tive Is  as  stated  by  you.  In  fact,  without 
the  soTice  of  a  private  investigator,  or  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  unwlUtng  to  permit 
discloeinre  at  tbebr  namea,  everyone  knows 
that  there  are 
and  that  they 

of  ths  li'arrtiT-     All  tlds  has  loaff  feosn  a 
matter  mt  public  r 
report,  rsport  of  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  etc 

For  my  part,  it  ia  your  stated  concJialona 
with  which  I  Uke  sharp  Issue     In  my  Judg- 


Of  the  people  at  Hawaii,  yon  sayr 

"An  overwhelmtng  majority  are  hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding  cttiasDS,  duotsd  to  the 
ftmdaiiiental  prlzfeelplss  of  zssiiaiwlhle  self- 
government  in  the  American  tradition. 
•  *  •  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  stands 
high  in  the  scale  of  education,  achievement, 
culture,  buaineaa  acumen,  and  fine  dvlc 
spirit." 

Again  you  state: 

"An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  paopis 
of  the  Territory  desire  to  see  Hawaiian  oom- 
munism  put  down." 

In  view  of  these  unequivocal  ataiements 
of  youra,  whlcAi  are  fuUy  suksOaattatsd  bf 
every  InvsatlfBter  who  haa  eMtsd  ths  is- 
laoda.  how  eaa  yo«  possibly  rssch  the  oost- 
cHaion  that  statehood  skould  be  toffeflnltaly 
psBtponed  because  of  the  daaffsr  that  the 
Oosamimist  Party  would  "eoctrol  a  dear 
aoajorlty  of  the  dsilegat«a  wtM  write  ths 
state  easistltutlaor'  Who  will 
mtmgiMm   who  wlU   sit   in   that 

overwhslaBtBf  majority,  yon  ooBwetly  testify. 
•re   "!■■  sl«iiig   etttasBs.  *notsd   to   the 

fOBdaaseBtal  prlnciplea  of  responsible  self- 
goTema-ent  in  the  American  tradition." 
The  delegates  will  be  cboaen  by  electora— 

yosr  uwa  lanca^St  *VlMlrs  to  sss  HairaltaH 
communism  psit  dOTm." 

Tou  dte  Baaida,  TUpjrtavla.  and  othar 
oountrtss  behind  the  iron  curtain  to  show 
a  militant  minority  may  override  ths 
majority.  The  cases  are  net  at  all 
parable.  lUtteraey  is  prsctlcaliy 
cxiBtent  in  BawaiL    There  is  a  frse 

aU  puhUe  qmsttsBs.    femMMi  sad  property 

of  the  dtiaen  are  Ka'Oiseisd  by  ths 

ss  faithfully  aa  tn  Hiihiasiis     l^ers 

om  free  thinking  and  free- 

At€  any  of  these  funda- 

taQ  Russia  or  the  other  ooiu- 

tton? 

be  famUiar  with  the  fact  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  ths 
the  polls  and  votes  m  eve* 
wail   ttian  tn  any   State  on   the 

ballot  Is  secret.  The  voters  sre  In- 
made  so  by  a  caaa94>letely  free  and 
vlgwuus  press,  a  vMsspssod  istflo  sovsrags, 
and  by  untrammdsd  poMIe  ^tmcmmtam.  Is  it . 
not  fair  to  eooettKie  that  tbs  dslsgites  cho- 
sen to  sit  in  the  constitutiooal  codvention 
la  Hawaii  will  hspasd  sap  ^pststlon  repre- 
smt  the  views  of  that  greet  ma^atttj  ot  citl' 
sens  dseotad  to  tfw  fOMlaiaaBtal  principles 
of  rmpoaslble  sdf-govemmcBt  in  the  Am^- 
leaa  tradition  and  who  desire  to  see  Hawai- 
ian eammimlma  pot  Aovnt 

There  Is  a  fmther  eaodlderatlon.  When 
tho  aam  State  constitution  haa  been  written 
It  SKMt  be  submitted  for  appro^mi.  To 
whom?  Why.  in  the  first  instance,  to  theas 
same  intelligent  citizens  who.  in  overwhelm- 
ing majority*  are  thortnjghly  devoted  to 
If  by  aay  chaass.  which  is 
should 
In  dictating  any  part  of  the  new  eoo- 
you  mint  know  what  would  Imp- 
pen,  nnai  a  iis«s<ll«iliiii  would  be  rslsctsd 
by  ths*  grsat  SMjorlty  of  voters  who  iuim 
communism. 

There  is  stm  a  farther  safeguard.  When 
a  eonstttutlon  has  been  written  1>y  the  dele- 
gates chosen  in  a  free  and  hnnsst  election  by 
tHisi  loyal  dttaens  of  w><s«s  yoa  speak  so 

cussed'  and  debated  m  every  horns 
let   throughout   the   Islands,    and   has 
with  approval  by  a  majority  of  those 
Intelligent   and   loyal   Americans,   before   It 
haa  any  effect  it  must  be  submitted  to  ths 
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Pr«*Mtait  at  Um  UnlUd  StaUs  and  approTcd 
hj  him. 

In  Ttev  of  aU  this,  to  It  not  Mfmtkonm  fm- 
■ooiJiff  to  arfu*  that  atatebood  ■hould   b* 
poalpMMtf  twcBi—  of  th«  dant«r  that  Ha- 
waii Mlfht  baoooM  a  8tat«  under  a  consti- 
tution dictated  by  Conununlsta?     Tba  fact 
la  that  th«  selection  of  delegates,  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  convention,  the  submllslon  of 
tbe  proposed  constitution  to  the  electorate 
for  approval,  all  of  thto  vUl  create  the  most 
favorable  atmosphere  for  that  great  major- 
Ky  of  loyal  snd  patriotic  dttens  of  Hawaii 
to  present  a  united  front  against  aay  sub- 
verstre  groups  that  may  be  In  eilrtenes. 
Too   recite   the  efforts   prior   to  the   last 
of  tbe  Communist  leaders  to  take 
of  the  political  parties  In  Hawaii. 
I  do«iM  wheClMr  sach  an  effort  eoold  ever, 
or  kmg.  be  soeeMiful.    I  know  a  great  many 
mambers  of  tliat  party  tn  Hawaii  whose  loy- 
alty to  AoMrtea  Is  beyood  question.    In  any 
•vent,  there  to  slgnlflcance  In  ths  fact  that 
you  carry  that  recital  only  to  election  ere. 
Tou  were  in  Honolulu  on  election  day.     Do 
think  It  should  be  stated  that  not  a 
sOofwer  of  tbe  CommunUt  Party  line 
Wtm  elected  to  any  ofltee  of  Importance  In  the 
fill  II   Territory?     On   that  day   the   Toters 
gave  their  answer  to  the  fear  of  Communist 
power  that  duturbs  you. 

Tou  say  that  the  Communtot  Party  In 
Hawaii  tavata  sttrtalwod.  If  they  are  as  smart 
and  reaowesMI  m  yov  seem  to  think  they 
are  that  might  ha  ttoelr  klsa  ct  the  best  way 
to  defeat  or  poatpape  statehood.  Whatever 
BMiy  be  the  truth  of  that.  It  to  believed  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  540.000  people 
who  live  in  the  Tsrrltory.  strongly  favor  Im- 
Tbese  believers  In  state- 
that  they  will  be  fully  as 
able — better  m  fact — to  control  comnwinlaM 
aa  a  State  than  as  a  Territory.  Thaft  aMlM 
to  me  sound  raaaaatBg.  If  so.  thto  whols 
question  of  com—Wlaiii  has  no  real  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  statehood  st  all. 

Hawaii  was  an  Independent  sovereignty. 
It  gave  Its  consfsnt  to  annexation  baeaoaa  It 
beUered  that  in  due  course  It  would  be  wel- 
Into  the  Union  as  a  Bute.  Plfty 
lava  passed.  I  toavs  with  your  eon- 
the  proper  answer  to  the  question 
that  seemed  to  dtoturb  Chief  Jxistlcc  Puller 
when  he  asksd  whether:  "If  an  orgaulaed 
and  ssttled  prortnoe  of  another  sovereignty 
is  aequlred  by  the  United  States.  Congress 
has  ths  power  to  keep  It,  like  a  disembodied 
an  Intermediate  state  of  ambiguous 
tor  an  indefinite  period"? 
nneerely  yours. 

R.  BtnuLB.  Couti»4L 


The  Basic  Principle  of  Fair  Employment 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MoiifsaoTA 

Df  THE  8CNATI  OP  THX  umTKD  STATIS 

W04n«$4ay.  July  20  (legUlattvt  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HXndPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNcttmoNAL  Ricou> 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Morning  Tribune.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  on  July  16.  1949. 

TtMre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

a  asaK  rtmcutm 

kU     of     falr-en^oyment-practlee 
in    Mlnnssou    have    sometlmee 
pointed  to  tha  New  York  State  law  as  a  dto- 


concsrtlng  example  of  what  might  happen 
here. 

But  here  to  what  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  to  say  about  that  law  In  an  edi- 
torial thto  week : 

"The  successful  working  of  New  York's  plo- 
iMSiliU  law  has  given  taqpaiHB  to  a  Nation- 
wide movement  to  Insure  equal  opportunity 
In  employment.  The  law  recognizes  that 
economic  opportunity  to  basic  In  Improving 
ths  lot  of  the  Negro  and  other  mlnorltlss. 
A  change  In  old  hiring  hablU.  too  often  in- 
fluenced by  unthinking  prejudice,  was  re- 
quired to  provide  that  opportunity.  Change 
to  being  gradually  achieved  In  New  York 
where  employers,  unions,  hiring  agencies,  and 
the  public  are  coming  to  accept  the  law's 
principles  as  jxist  and  necessary.  That  1.450 
complalnU  of  dlscrlmlnstlon  have  been  set- 
tled or  are  In  process  of  settlement  without 
fanfare  to  warrant  both  of  tha  soundness  of 
New  York's  law  and  of  Its  wise  admlntotra- 
tlon."  

Here  to  a  tribute  to  PKPC  legislation  made 
by  a  newspaper  of  conservative  leanings  which 
has  bsd  ample  opportunity  to  Judge  lu  work- 
ings Urst  hand. 

A  good  many  persons  still  think  of  such 
legislation  as  Conununtot- Inspired.  But  to  It 
not  sound  Americanism  to  write  Into  the 
law  thto  simple,  bftflc  principle  of  equal 
opportunity? 


RaraJ  Telephone  Bill  Will  Aid  Eztensioa 
of  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNX80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBBKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13.  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Is  now  considering  the  Poage  bill.  H.  R 
2960.  to  provide  rxiral  telephones  through 
theREA. 

I  have  been  genuinely  Interested  tn  this 
measure  ever  since  it  was  introduced,  not 
only  because  it  Is  needed  In  my  district, 
but  because  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  this  entire  country. 

We  all  recognize  that  our  farmers 
should  have  telephone^,  and  that  it  is 
even  more  necessary  for  them  to  have 
telephones  than  it  is  for  the  town  or  city 
dwellers. 

Our  present  telephone  systems,  both 
large  and  small,  have  done  a  good  job 
toward  increasing  their  services  to  farm 
areas.  And  I  know  they  have  had  to 
face  many  problems  in  trying  to  extend 
MTVlce.  such  as  the  shortage  of  ma- 
terials, a  condition  which  I  understand 
has  now  been  largely  corrected. 

This  bill  would  be  a  supplement  to  the 
service  by  present  telephone  lines — a 
supplement  which  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  private  and  cooperative 
lines  t^  extend  service  in  cooperation 
with  the  REA.  and  a  supplement  which 
would  extend  telephone  service  to  farm 
areas  where  it  is  so  t>adly  needed. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  sent 
copies  of  the  report  along  with  the  bill 
to  the  many  farmers  and  townspeople 
who  had  written  me  previously  about 
such  a  program.  I  asked  them  to  rerlew 
the  report,  and  then  let  me  know  their 
Ylews  In  line  with  the  improved  chanfti 


in  the  bill  which  were  made  by  the  com- 
mittee and  later  here  on  the  floor.  The 
replies  I  received  show  that  the  people  in 
my  district  believe  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee reported  a  good,  beneficial  and 
needed  bill.  The  farmers  and  townspeo- 
ple expressed  the  hope  that  the  House 
would  soon  act. 

I  am  glad  the  House  is  now  acting.  We 
will  pass  this  bill.  I  feel  sure,  and  will 
then  look  to  early  action  by  the  Senate. 


The  Case  A<aiiist  Steel's  Bis  Three 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  UASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  very  timely  and  revealing 
article  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  18.  1949.  issue  of 
the  Evening  Gazette.  Worcester.  Mass. 
The  article  follows : 

Ths  C\a«  Acatmst  Stul's  Big  Thssb 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

WasHtNCTON.  July  18.— Occasionally  mo- 
tives are  suddenly  revealed,  unconsciously 
and  unwittingly,  as  when  someone  blurts  out 
the  hidden  piupose  In  his  mind  before  he 
can  catch  himself,  before  he  has  taken  tims 
to  think. 

Something  of  this  sort  Is  stlggssisd  In  ths 
Initial  refusal  of  steel's  Big  Three — United 
Malss  Steel.  Bethlehem,  and  Republic — to 
aeaspt  President  Truman's  proposal  for 
voluntary  arbitration  of  their  dispute  with 
the  steel -workers'  union.  Instead.  Big  Steel 
Insisted  upon  the  letter  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  with  lu  Injunction  procedure  to  stop 
a  strike,  though  other  smaller  units  of  ths 
Industry  acquiesced. 

Big  Steel's  sttttude  served  to  recall  ths 
charge  so  often  made  by  labor  that  the  real 
purpose  behind  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  Its 
Injunctive  weapon  was  to  cripple  and  ham- 
string labor,  and  eventually  to  crush  union- 
ism. Labor  contended  that  such  an  aim. 
and  such  an  effect,  would  become  very  daar 
In  event  of  a  depression  when  conditions 
naturally  would  make  unions  weaker  and  less 
able  to  defend  themselves. 

Big  Steel's  attittids  in  this  case  crested 
suspicions  and  provoked  criticism.  It  is 
often  referred  to  in  our  industrial  set-up  ss 
"the  leader"  because  of  Its  power  and  In- 
fluence and  Its  rsmlflcatlon  into  all  sorts  of 
other  Industry  and  finance,  much  of  which 
la  dependent  on  It.  Its  current  example  of 
leadership  and  stewardship  certainly  does 
not  appear  enlightened. 

asNAToa  MOBS*  orvoasD 
It  brought  a  severe  stricture  from  one 
rscognlasd  expert  and  suthorlty  on  labor  re- 
lattCHM.  Senator  ifcass  *  Republican.  Oregon ) . 
The  Senator,  a  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  a  foe  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  said 
Big  Steel's  stUtude  showed  that  what  It 
wants  Is  an  automatic  injxmctlon. 

"I  think  the  position  of  Palrless  (Benjamin 
P.  Palrlesa.  president.  United  States  Staai) 
and  his  cohorts  Is  a  demonstratk»  at  bam 
big  indtwlry  eaafei  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  break  strikes  and  unions,"  hs  said. 
"What  his  position  amounu  to  Is  urging  that 
industry  should  be  allowed  to  create  its  own 
national  emergency  by  refusing  peaceful 
procediuss  for  settling  of  disputes  and  thus 
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tb*  IWt-HArUey  Act  to  break  strlkM 
wUb  an  inpmeUon. 

"The  Ain«1can  people  are  not  going  to  be 
bf  ttate  repetttion  of  Big  Steele  antl- 


T^»e  Injunction  procedure  which  Big  Steel 
■ought  to  Invoke  Is  reserved  for  national 
•mergenclea.  The  Senate  already  has  ap- 
proved a  nxxllflcatlon  ai  this  procedtire. 
which  ao  embittered  Ubor.  in  the  bill  It 
pawed  recently  and  on  the  Initiative  of  Sen> 
ator  Tait,  himself.  By  lu  modlOcatlon  the 
Saoatc  d— riy  raco^:zed  the  unfairness  and 
InjuaClea  oC  this  procedure  Proponents  of 
iwilili  II  iUmlnatlon  of  such  tnJtmctlTe  pro- 
eetfnre  loM  by  only  two  votes,  a  ftirther  indi- 
cation of  the  need  for  a  change. 

TatJMAN    U£«S    DmUTTD    BHX 

President  Truman.  In  hU  propoaal  for  a  60- 
day  continuance  of  work  without  a  strike  and 
for  appointment  of  a  board  to  make  a  finding 
of  facts  and  to  make  recommendations  for  a 
■ettlement.  follows  very  closely  the  provUlon 
which  the  Senate  substituted  In  lt£  recent 
bill.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  such  a 
board  is  not  permitted  to  matte  reconunenda- 
tlODs  for  a  settlement,  only  to  find  facts  and 
review  the  strike  Issues.  President  Truman 
has  explained  that  In  the  present  case  the 
parttaa  would  not  be  bound  by  the  board's 
rscommendations. 

The  injunetlve  power  was  left  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  recently  passed,  but  an  alternative  of 
plant  seizure  alao  was  included. 

Freaideiit  Ituman  very  properly  pointed 
out  to  Bis  at«el  that  this  is  not  yet  a  na- 
tional mi  ■■[*■!). ji  It  should  not  have  been 
noesMary  for  him  to  urge  upon  big  busineaa, 
which  always  has  complained  against  Inter- 
ference by  Government,  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  for  a  settlement  by  voliui- 
tary  arbltraUou  before  Government  Inter- 
ference with  labor  by  an  antlstrlke  Injunc- 
tion. 

In  saying  to  the  Big  Three.  "Surely  you  are 
not  afraid  to  have  your  side  of  the  dispute 
examined  in  the  public  interest."  the  Presi- 
dent emphaalsed  the  public  Interest  with 
which  the  ateel  Industry  is  naturally  en- 
<lowed.  The  wag«s  and  working  conditions 
of  Its  empAyeea.  its  prices,  and  Its  profits 
are  all  a  matter  of  public  Interest,  and  the 
facts  as  to  their  relationship  are  the  pub- 
lic's btisinees  and  are  necessary  for  an  equi- 
table settlement  In  the  public  interest. 


Take  a  Lo«k  uk  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOOTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RiyRBSENT.\TI\'B3 

Wedneaiav.  Juiy  20.  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting, as  I  do.  the  greatest  textile  dis- 
trict in  the  "world,  naturally  I  am  greatly 
concerned  with  everything  pertaining  to 
the  textile  Industry. 

At  this  time  there  is  an  Increasing 
number  of  patriotic,  hard-working,  in- 
dustrious textile  employees  who  are  un- 
•Wc  to  find  the  full  employment  they 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  We  are  proud 
of  the  textile  industry.  It  has  been 
through  the  efforts  of  the  textile  em- 
ptoyees.  coupled  with  the  labors  of  those 
who  tfil  the  soil,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  astound  the  w(»-id  by  our  production. 

In  this  connection.  I  attach  hereto  • 
timely  editorial  from  the  Spartanburg 
Herald  of  July  19.  1949: 


«an  a  look  at  tbz 

Any  dtlBen  of  this  country  who  lived 
through  the  days  of  the  depreaalon  In  tha 
laso's  should  be  tbomoglily  Impatiant  with 
those  who  are  aiding  and  abattlag  the  idea 
that  the  country  must  Inevitably  go  into 
another  such  period,  and  there  are  the 
prophets  of  doom,  who  are  operating — and 
operating  deliberately  and  for  aeUlah  rea- 
sons— to  spread  fear  and  anxiety  as  to  tha 
economic  security  of  this  country. 

The  American  people  abould  recognise 
their  duttaa  and  raiyoniibUmea  In  a  wvrld 
of  confllctioc  oonoaptlott*  at  govamment, 
determine  their  course,  and  ride  out  the 
suxm.  The  American  people  are  all  In  the 
same  boat.  Mutiny  Is  what  the  enemies  al 
the  country  hope  for — and  the  thing  they 
are  encouraging. 

The  coontry  la  still  pro^Mraua.  Tbcre  la 
not  only  a  national  demand  for  Its  goods  and 
its  products  but  a  world  naed  to  be  met,  and 
it  is  otir  duty  to  do  our  part  In  supplying 
need.  On  farms  of  the  country  great  ab^in- 
dance  Is  promlaed  by  all  reports.  That 
means  labor  In  the  harmting  and  labor  in 
their  storage  and  distribution. 

Industrially  the  country  is  not  stagnant. 
Demand  continues  at  home  and  abroad  for 
materials,  supplies,  and  comnKxlltles.  In 
bringing  tbe  industrial  situation  home  to 
South  CaroUna,  only  yesterday  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  issued  a  repcKt 
in  which  tt  said  industrial  expansion  In 
South  Carolina  "far  exceeded  any  oth« 
State"  in  the  Fifth  Federal  Reao-ve  District. 
That  was  for  the  period  1339-47.  And  this 
Indostrial  expansion  in  Sonth  Carolina  con- 
tinues. Mamrtactnrlng  increaaed  in  this 
State  dvtag  ttwt  period  SM  J  perc«)t,  and 
the  total  Talue  of  manufactured  products  In 
1947  amounted  to  t794,600.000. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispaUJi: 
"The  bank  made  this  break-down  of  the 
value  added  by  various  manufactured  prod- 
ticts  in  South  Carolina  during  1947: 

•Tertlle-mm  products.  $558,700,000:  stone, 
clay,  and  glass.  911.600.000;  furniture  and 
flxttiree.  •6.500.000:  chemicals  and  allied 
products.  $16,800,000;  Ixmiber  and  allied 
products.  $59,400,000;  paper  and  allied  prod- 
ucts. $36,900,000. 

"Also,  food  and  kindred  products,  $34,900.- 
000;  printing  and  publishing,  $9,000,000; 
fabricated  metals.  $1,500,000;  all  others, 
$59,600,000. 

"South  Carolina  mills  accoimted  fear  10.47 
percent  of  the  Nation's  textUe  products  In 
1947.  the  bank's  report  showed." 


Span's  MiiHary  Capabilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  wrw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  RKPRESKNTA IIVKS 

Wednesday.  Judy  20.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  an  informative  report  on  this 
subject: 

Ow-SPOT  SrmjLTEasis  Fnro  Spaiw  Omras  Pnr- 
TALLs  roa  WxsxasN  Dmmi — C\sT-Orr 
Aaics  Foanrr  KanoH;  Kailwats  WavrnxT 

RtTK    DOWW 

(By  Joseph  G.  Harrison) 
llABaiD — Recent  statements  by  United 
States  Senators  referring  to  Spain  as  a  btil- 
wark  against  a  possible  Russian  advance  In 
Burope  do  not  correspond  to  the  facts  avall- 
abls  here. 

As  the  Spanish  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Pca"ce 
now  stand,  they  would  afford  less  opposition 


to  a  strong  W— Ian  purti  tban  did  the  Pole* 
against  the  Oermaaa  la  Scptamber  19M, 
whan  all  at  Poland  teU  in  a  matter  at  weeks. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Spain,  by  thta 
Qse  of  truly  vast  stnns  of  American  money, 
coidd  not  be  made  a  strong  military  base. 
But  it  does  mean  that  Spain  is  not  one  at 
the  moment.  It  shows  mtle  Hkalthnod  oC 
becoming  one  in  tha  foraaeeable  futtire. 

In  the  opinion  of  non-Spanish  military 
experta.  whose  task  it  is  to  aasees  Spain's 
value  in  the  event  of  war,  it  Is  Incorrect  to 
speak  of  merely  anting  Spain's  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces. 

Rather.  It  la  neeeasary  to  create  them.  By 
any  standard  ot  ^vrtgnent  on  modem  war- 
fare. Spain's  armed  forees  would  be  vlrtuo 
ally  helpless  In  the  face  of  a  major  foe. 

WhUe  it  is  trae  there  are  some  400.000  men 
tinder  arms  in  Spain  today  and  that  Spats 
could.  In  a  severe  crisis,  probably  mobilln 
up  to  2.000j000.  tt  la  cfuaQy  true  that  there 
Is  hardly  a  single  up  to  <Bte  weapea  of  any 
sort  In  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  coun- 
try. Except  at  sea,  the  tiny  state  of  Israel 
probably  has  as  large  a  stock  o<  really  mod- 
em weapons  as  does  Spain. 

KXPXXSIVZ  TASK 

To  bring  ^>aln  to  tbe  point  of  being  able  to 
give  slaahle  help  in  the  event  of  an  all-out 
Russian  attack  against  western  Europe — and 
it  is  only  In  this  connecUon  that  l^[)ain  la 
discussed — would  take  not  hundreds  ot  mil- 
Uons  but  probably  billlona  of  doUara.  Here 
is  why: 

Tbe  apaolBh  Ssmf  Is  eoaspletely  without 
modem  tanks,  having  only  a  handful  of  caat- 
off  German  and  Italian  models  built  15  yeara 
ago. 

It  is  equally  lacking  in  all  types  of  artillery, 
necasaary  to  defend  the  Pyrenees  paeaee  and 
its  k»g  shore  line. 

It  has  f"""lgH  rifles  fcM-  perhaps  half  ita 
troops  but  aooB  would  run  out  d  ammunl- 
tkm. 

It  has  little  <S'  no  signal  eqtiipment.  Add 
hospitals,  trucks,  and  UKirtars. 

PBrth«7nore.  bu«i—  «f  thla  lade.  It  never 
has  been  able  to  tr^a  eHber  eAe«s  or  troape 
in  their  lise. 

AIB  roBCx  TMTcmm 

The  air  force  is  virtually  nonexistent.  In  a 
wcK-Id  wh«%  only  Jet-propelled  planes  are 
coming  to  count  and  where  the  B-S9  Super- 
fortress already  is  outmoded,  this  country  baa 
only  a  few  hundred  fighters  which  were 
scrapped  by  all  major  powers,  before  Work! 
War  n  broke. 

As  for  bcanbos,  tt  haa  none  which  could 
BOt  be  swept  out  of  the  air  in  the  first  halX 
hour  ot  war. 

Here  ^ala,  ^>aia  haa  been  unable  to  trala 
pUota.  navigators,  bomhsrs.  and  terhnirlana 
bttanet  tt  had  no  equipoMat. 

In  this  country,  even  the  very  ground 
faetlltiea  for  such  training  would  have  to  be 
built. 

The  navy  Is  a  little  better  off.  but  only 
sUghUy.  having  5  cnalaers,  18  dsatroyma,  S 
submarlnea.  and  haU  a  hsaaAad  or  ao  email 
auxiliary  craft. 

All  of  theae  are  outdated  and  have  no  pro- 
tection against  aircraft  worth  speaking  of. 

Weak  as  Spain  is  in  axma.  It  is  equally  ' 
behind  the  lines.  Tht 
without  whose  efficient 
war  can  be  fought  over  large  apaoea  azKl  in 
such  open  country  as  Spain  are  ao  run  down 
as  to  be  comparable  to  those  of  the  Balks na 
rather  than  of  western  Europe. 

Vast  sums  and  much  equipment  would  be 
needed  to  give  them  a  safe  wartime  operat- 
ing efficiency. 

Good  Indication  of  the  state  in  which 
Spain's  armed  forces  find  themselves — de- 
spite the  fact  that  they,  along  with  the  police, 
take  more  than  47  percent  of  Spain's  1949 
budget — is  the  fact  that  Spanish  olBcers  are 
so  lowly  paid  that  large  numbers  of  them, 
even  up  to  the  rank  of  full  coton^  find  IC 
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to  tak*  •  second  fob,  which  thmj 
»t  ti  th*  aturaoon. 
Tb*  f&aatgr  iJhwi  ar*  to  Ul-pald  that 
I  to  ba  aa  alanHii  o<  pos- 
to  tte  flOfMnnBHrt,  tf&v'^  there 
to  atvays  the  poealMUrf.  attboaib  remoU. 
that  they  may  be  dnven  to  a  "potach"  to 
better  tiMir 


uort  p« 

Tec.   deeptte    thix   low   pay.   the   Spa&lah 
Army,  particularly  the  oOcer  corpa.  geU  the 
of  everytiUz^  aTallab!^— food,  holing. 
posiucai.  and  even  political  appolat- 


that*  la  a  aaylcg  here:  Spain  la 

tba  only  cotutry  In  the  world  wboaa  own 
anny  le  an  army  ot  occtipatlon. 

Theae  eondltlona  notwlth«tandlng.  the 
OaMad  States  undoubtedly  could  create  a 
■UMBg  army  and  air  force  In  Spain,  strength - 
mm  ttm  imUroada  and  turn  thla  eoontry  into 
tte  termldatala  aatl-floTtec  Araoy  baattm 
vllleh  many  pwtpna  now  mistakenly  believe 
M  to  be. 

But  to  do  so  would  take  not  only  tremen- 

suma  of  money  and  equipment  which 

Ht   preferably   be   spent   In   arming   the 

ktlc    annlaa    of    Great    Britain    and 

but  It  alao  would  take  time.     Thus. 

a  practical  slewpotot  tt  ■tlg:»t  well  be 

r  to  forget  about  Spain  and  concentrate 

atrang'Jienlnc  democratic  allies  farther 

wboae  armed  forcea  are  already  In  a 

state  of  preparatlo.n  and  whose  rail 

la  already  adeqxiate. 

tor  tba  atfanMot  that  while  France  is 

rMdled  wttb  eaaaDnnliBi  Spain  U  free  from 

tt,  tills  is  aaaf  to  aay  bvt  bard  to  i^ove. 

Long-time  dlpiOBiatlc  realdsnta  bare  potnt 

tbat  m>"*«'»^  of  Spaniards  supported  the 

leaa  aide  tn  the  eini  war.  that  they 

St   for  three  long   yean   and   that,   al- 

baatan.  tbay  remember  that  tt  was 

fbleb  gave  the  republic  its 

I  mOttary  help. 


cxoaa  ssficrrT 

aupportars  of 
Franco  bava  told 
ma  that  uneoontad  numbers  of  lower  elasa 
Spaniards  who  loat  ktth  and  kin  during  the 
r.  nourtah  a  bitter  hatred  against  the  up- 
Bow  running  the  country. 

tbat  Bsany  French 
Oommunlsta  wottM  baly  an  bmvdtng  Sortet 
Army.  It  Is  very  fbr  fttim  batng  pmim  tbat 
not  find  similar  help  tn 


It  is  true  that  General  Franco  has  selaed 
large  numbers  of  Communists 
but  It  Is  e<juaUy  tnie  that 
ba  baa  not  taken  tha  practical 

to  aorraet   tba 
tta. 

llius,  wheneear  a  proaatneBt  American 
artsas  with  words  of  pralaaa  fte  General 
Pffaneo  and  his  reftme.  persons  here  are  In- 
clined to  sak  skaptlaaUy  where  he  got  hla 


Dctert  Gardcot 


OP  REMARKS 

or 


ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 


Of 


Wednesdav.  Jnlv  2$,  1$4$ 


Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  8pMiktr.  on 
■sttirday  iMt.  It  waa  my  privUege  to  view 

_^_  I  hMTC  •TCf  SMIL 

X^.  Louis  B.  Bianchnrd.  a  physician 
man  sqr  botnt  town  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
hM  b  taoMor  whteh  tf»uld  go  far  to  dis- 


pel the  notion  that  the  cactus  ts  essen- 
tlAlly  A  desert  plAnt.  At  Crystal  Beach. 
Ontario,  his  collection  of  over  25.000  cacti 
plants  Is  visited  by  thousands  every  year. 
It  is  valued  at  more  than  $125,000.  and 
was  accumulated  during  20  years  of  travel 
tiuroUgtaoQt  the  world. 

Dr.  Blanchard  has  written  an  article 
entitled  "Desert  Gardens"  which  was  the 
feature  story  of  the  October  1948  iaaoe  of 
Your  Home  and  Garden.  The  maga- 
glne's  cover  displays  color  photoe  taken 
by  Dr.  Blanchard  in  his  gardens  of  rare, 
exotic,  and  colorful  cacti  plants,  located 
In  southern  Ontario,  far  from  the  usual 
haunts  of  most  cacti.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  Dr.  Blan- 
chards  article  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
RscoRo: 

■aaarr  oaxdkns 
(By  Dr.  Louis  E.  Blanchard) 
Deaert  ptanU  represent  highly  speclallacd 
forma  at  plant  life  adapted  to  arid  condi- 
tions and  eanatat  ot  caetl  and  otbar  succu- 
lenu.  racb  aa  agavaa.  acbflfvrrtaa.  stapellas. 
ai.d  sempervivums.  Although  widely  scat- 
tered, moet  of  the  succulenu  are  found  In 
Africa.  Mexico,  and  many  parts  of  the  United 
Stataa.  Cacti  are  native  to  tha  Western 
llaiililihfre  and  are  deecendants  of  the  leafy 
pereakla.  tba  snfastnr  of  all  cacti.  There 
are  about  3.000  spadaa  of  cacti  and  many 
more  thousands  of  species  of  other  succu- 
lents. 

Groups  of  planU  growing  In  widely  sepa- 
rated plaeea  imdcr  similar  climatic  condl- 
tiooa  develop  a  ^mllarlty  known  ^  parallel- 
lam.  The  euphorbias  of  Africa  resemble  the 
cacti  of  the  Americas,  but  are  definitely  not 
related.  The  size  of  these  planU  ranges 
from  a  fraction  of  an  Inch  to  that  of  tall 
trees.  The  giant  saguaro  of  Arlaona  grows 
SO  feet  high  and  by  the  time  It  reaches  Its 
ktunty  In  about  300  years  weighs  10  to  IS 


Daaert  plants  In  the  dUtant  past  flourished 
in  tropical  climates  and  had  leaves  and 
woody  sums.  As  the  geological  changes 
produced  deserts  and  mountains  with  dry 
air  and  limited  rainfall,  these  plants  had  to 
adapt  themselves  to  theae  changes  of  en- 
vironment or  perish.  Undoubtedly,  many 
species  succumbed,  but  those  that  met  the 
challenge  were  succesafiil  because  they  ac- 
quired the  eaeentlal  physical  change  known 
as  succulence. 

Thick,  juicy  stems  or  leaves,  especially 
adapted  for  water  storage  In  perloda  ot  pro- 
loogad  drought,  made  life  poeslbia  In  such 
periods.  Thick  leathery  laavae  of 
the  opuntlas.  waxy  coattBgs  of  the 
phytums  and  hairy  covarlaas  of  the  Old 


cactus  (Cephaloccreus  saniUa)  are  further 
azamplee  of  protection  against  loas  of  mols- 
twa.  The  plants  alao  aas<imsrt  many  unique 
and  Maarre  forais.  all  of  wtaleh  wwa  evolu- 
tlonary  changes  in  the  devalopaient  of  a  de- 
fHHa  mechanism.  Multiple  ridges  with  sc- 
t«^«tHtHtv  eontours  allowed  for  contraction 
and  axpanaloii  In  periods  of  drought  and  rain. 
)  at  leavee  and  branchea  allowed  beavy 
I  to  bave  a  minimum  of  surf aea  evpiiaed 
to  avaporatlon.  Sptaaa  served  as  a  protection 
agalnat  snamlaa  and  also  gave  partial  shade. 
The  sugars  In  the  plant  Juices  were  con- 
verted Into  pentoeana  which  are  thick  and 
slrupy.  In  this  form  loaeas  by  eva{ 
trlvtal.  Bruuant  pn 
I  ehlorophyl  deetructtoa  tm  ] 
lonyed  brlUlant  sunshine,  and  la  i 
like  the  Sacred  Igushroom  (Lopbopbora  WU- 
llamsll).  large  fleshy  roota  storad  foog  aB4 
water.  Theee  and  other  similar  defenaa 
taacbantsms  nutde  It  poasUde  for  succulent 
plants  to  withstand  long  periods  of  drought, 
even  aa  toag  aa  several  aaasons.  In  times  of 
planta  bave  tha  ability  to 
dormant  and  wlU  patiently  wait  for 


months.  If  necessary,  to  bunt  forth  la  eB> 
treme  activity  with  the  appearance  of  favor- 
able conditions.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
desert  plants  come  Into  bloom,  bear  fruit,  and 
store  up  water  for  futtire  emergency.  TlOM 
la  ot  the  eeeence.  It  Is  a  question  of  llfs  or 
death.  Theae  plants  are  with  us  because  they 
are  champtoaa. 

Although  deaert  plaata  can  endure  hard- 
ships, they  naturally.  lUe  all  living  things, 
prefer  favorable  conditions.  In  pot  ctilture 
or  In  the  garden  the  soU  should  be  kept  moist 
(not  wat)  during  the  growing  period.  Bxceea 
water  eatiaaa  rot  and  interferee  with  respira- 
tion. In  the  winter  watering  should  be  leee 
frequent,  posalbly  once  every  3  weeks.  Never 
allow  the  soil  to  become  powdery  dry  aa  this 
will  damage  the  roots. 

These  succulents,  due  to  their  ornamental 
shapes  and  varied  colors,  are  the  Jewels  of 
plant  life  and  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  realistic  scensry  In  dish  gardens.  Most 
dish  gardens  have  no  drainage  and  tt  Is 
sssentlal  that  a  measured  amount  of  water 
be  used.  A  small  dish  garden  about  6  Inches 
In  diameter  will  require  about  one-half  cup 
of  water  weekly  In  the  summer.  Larger  dish 
gardens  will  need  about  one  cupful  of  water. 
In  the  winter  the  same  amounts  will  be 
ample  for  3  weeks  or  more.  In  case  of  doubt, 
dig  a  bole  Into  the  soU  for'proper  Inspection. 
If  moisture  Is  present  do  not  add  water. 
Overwaterlng  In  dish  gardens  la  the  major 
cause   of   failure. 

Desert  plants  make  excellent  garden  dis- 
plays. Use  elevated  beds,  about  1  foot  deep, 
to  provide  good  drainage.  Place  several 
Inches  of  coarse  gravel  on  the  bottom  and 
fill  with  coarse  sand,  preferably  sharp  or 
builders'  sand.  Potted  plants  plunged  Into 
this  sand  vrlth  mound  formations,  make  fas- 
cinating deaert  scenes.  This  method  con- 
ceals the  pot  rims  .ind  makes  the  scenery 
more  reaimic.  Take  plants  Indoors  tiefore 
frost  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  room  or  uae 
them  In  a  window  garden.  Water  sprlngly 
during  this  resting  period  and  do  not  apply 
any  fertlllaers.  In  the  spring  when  the 
planu  show  signs  of  activity.  Increase  the 
amount  of  water. 

If  plants  are  pot-lxiund  thef  should  be 
shifted  Into  larger  pots.  Increase  the  pot 
slae  by  1  inch.  A  good  potting  soil  consists 
of  one-third  top  soil,  one-third  leaf  mold 
or  rotted  cow  manure,  and  one-third  sharp 
sand.  To  this  add  about  5  percent  each  of 
chick  charcoal,  lime,  and  bone  meal.  Mix 
thoroughly.  The  epiphyllums  (such  as  the 
Christmas  cactus)  do  best  In  an  acid  soU 
and  lime  mint  not -be  added.  Good  drain- 
age and  considerable  shade  are  eesentlal  tu 
thla  species.  They  alao  llJte  a  steady  suppiy 
of  moistara  and  will  probably  require  water- 
tag  twice  a  week.  A  layer  of  tlna  gravel  on 
top  of  tba  pot  will  help  discourage  the 
growth  of  algae  and  keep  the  plants  clean. 

Such  prepared  soils  will  require  no  addi- 
tional fertUiaer  for  one  season.  After  thla 
period,  complete  liquid  fertUlzers.  properly 
dUutcd.  are  beneficial.  Several  applications 
a  season  are  ordinarily  sufflclent.  Deaert 
plants  sa  a  rule  are  slow  growers  &nd,  there- 
fore, do  not  require  frequent  feeding.  Kx- 
ceesive  applications  of  fertUlzers  will  either 
eatase  root  danuige  or  build  up  such  a  high 
oaaaotie  preestve  In  the  soil  from  agliitala  aalta 
tbat  water  abaorptlon  by  the  root  bain  be- 
comes difficult. 

Many  deeert  plants,  particularly  the  epi- 
phytic species  of  cacti,  have  gorgeoua  bloonu 
In  many  colors.  Cacti  are  either  day  or 
night  bloomers  and  their  exotic  bloeeoms 
aqtml  tba  beauty  of  the  cbotcaat  occbldB. 
ts  delicate  and  oaa  flower 
aa  tntlre  garden. 

and  other  succulents  ara 
oofflparatively  tree  of  (wets  and  dissasss.  some 
varieties  may  get  tnfeeted  with  mealy  ttugs, 
scale,  thrlps  and  red  spiders.  Contact  sprays 
regularly  applied  win  keep  plants  clean.  An 
oU  spray  wUl  be  necessary  fdr  mealy  bugs. 
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Root  mealy  bugs  may  cauBe  consld*T^ble 
tnuible.  Thm  pot  may  require  dipping  in  a 
contact  spray  or  the  soil  may  be  completely 
crashed  aeray  until  the  roots  are  clean  and 
tben  repotted. 

SuemteBt  atanta  ean  be  propagated  from 
•sads.  eOabosda  saM  aaHlagii  It  is  advisable 
to  sterilize  tlie  fiittw  soil  and  the  contamer 
to  prevent  ilailHllBf  off.  Sift  enough  sterile 
over  the  seeds  to  cover  them.  Do  not 
ttae  surface  to  become  dry. 

(called  pups  on  cacti )  noay  be  re- 
moved from  the  parent  plants  with  a  sharp 
Dip  tiie  cut  ends  in  sulphur  and  plant 
oil.  If  eattlngs  are  taken  dust  the 
0B^  siaflKtg  wttb  aitptiur  and  do  not  plant 
for  about  1  week  cr  until  a  callus  is  pro- 
tfoeed.  Tl»e  cuttings  may  then  be  rooted  in 
clean  startUMd  sharp  sar.d  and  as  scon  as 
tket«  is  root  formation,  they  may  be  planted 
toaoU.  Many  errcnecuEly  believe  that  desert 
ptants  grow  tn  pure  sand.  This  is  not  true. 
Succulents  placed  in  sand  will  starve  The 
deeert  ts  rich  in  minerals  and  leaT  moid  and 
only  requires  water  to  convert  it  mto  a  good 
growing  solL 


Amencaa  Basiaest 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMAPJKS 
or 

HON.  THOaiAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSTTTS 

m  THK  EKKJSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  194$ 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf. 
jlce  president.  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores.  Pittsburgh,  and  of  the  May  De- 
partment Stores  Co..  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDOA  Vendor  Relations  Com- 
■ilttee.  at  the  merchandising  convention 
of  the  National  RetaU  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation, on  Tuesday.  June  21,  1949.  New 
York  aty: 

Probably  every  buslnessmsia  in  the  Onlted 
has  often  thought  what  I  now  have 
3rtunity  to  say.     I  welcome  the  oc- 
for  the  privilege. 
be  those  who  hon- 
one  of  my   words   here. 
•     •    an  entu^  thought 
procedure.     I  am  not 
that,  because  the  basic 
I  aaore  important  than  their 
Btfttt~*      Hot    do    I    anticipate    that    I 
S»H<  be  aeeuaed  of  offermg  crltictsm  for  ita 
siBee  what  I  iiave  to  say  is  fol- 
by  suggestion. 
In  that  spirit  I  want  to  confer  wttli  you. 

Iclpants — you  and  I — in  com- 
,  ti'i— ill  iir  and  purposeful.  Ours  Is 
I  battle  Uian  armed  conflict.  Bco- 
pcliticai  philosophies,  and  na- 
tional leeuurors  are  ihe  weapons  with  which 
our  war  ti  being  waged.  The  scope  of  our 
cooflict  is  interaational:  it  extends  to  the  far 
bordera  a(  tinsr  nations  wlio  have  signed  the 
North  (IHanlifi  Pact.  American  business,  be- 
eauae  of  ita  part  in  thie  bairle.  stands  at  bay 
to  the  foroes  of  reglmentaaon.  almost  as  did 
B^land  BOt  quite  10  years  ago.  If  we  (ail 
In  oar  liattle.  tbe  last  substantial  bulwark 
of  free  enterprise  will  be  swept  away,  and 
American  liaalm  in  will  be  swept  away  with  it. 
Sver  ■*»**«  tbe  end  of  World  War  n,  Ameri- 
has  been  the  big  force  uaed  to 
if  not  to  sbape,  the  poUtical  pat- 
tern of  the  world.  To  matte  the  point  clear, 
I  nend  only  cite  the  bUlions  expended  to  date 
for  Buropean  recovery.  Our  verj'  way  of  life 
and  tlie  product  of  our  sweat  have  been  used, 
and  are  still  being  used,  as  px^tent  Instru- 
ments  of    persvutaion   on    the    international 


scene.  Subetan  tht!  alteration .  IT  B0t  < 
tion,  of  our  standard  of  living  baa  long  been 
the  target  o<  our  nation's  political  antago- 
nists. 

As  world  events  took  form,  American  busi- 
ness became  an  Instrumentality  of  state.  As 
world  affairs  have  now  evolved,  American 
business  vmi  be  employed  as  a  continuing  In- 
stromentallty  of  state. 

Btisiness  must  accept  that  respcnalbfUif 
and  must  equip  Itself  to  meet  the  demanda 
which  that  role  entails.  Gcvemment.  on  the 
other  hand,  must  now  make  tt  possibie  for 
business  to  discharge  the  responslbllttlea 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  ns. 

Gr  ater  reyponslWltty  has  never  rested 
upon  any  element  at  society  than  has  de- 
volved on  business  in  ctmsequence  of  its  part 
IB  world  politics  Upon  our  success  in  meet- 
ing these  obligations  depends  not  only  the 
strength  of  our  own  Government,  but  also 
tlie  welfare  of  tmtoJd  millions  who  thus  far 
hav  had  the  courage  to  decline  the  embrace 
of  autocratic  pbdaaapblaa. 

The  very  scope  and  laaportance  of  the  role 
which  our  statesmen  iuive  assigned  to  busi- 
ness make  it  the  prime  duty  of  government 
to  strenfTtnen  bustneas  and  foster  conditions 
under  which  it  will  tftilve.  Specifically,  the 
structure  of  businesa  endeavor  must  be  re- 
enforced  and.  at  Ika  aaaia  ttaa.  ant -dated 
concepts  and  out-aaadad  taebadqaBa  VWrt  be 
discarded.  Unneoessary  aod  laeleas  proce- 
dures, with  which  we  have  been  burdened, 
mxmt  be  etlminafeed.  All  of  tbis  is  ioapera- 
tlve  if  w«  are  to  siajuaad  tn  the  policies  we 
bava  undertaken  to  aapport.  For  If  we  fail 
there  will  be  no  future.  In  v»ar  we  were  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  •  •  •  today  -we 
are  the  aiacanl  <tf  peana. 

But  are  we  equal  to  the  respoaalMUtf 
which  has  dev<rived  upoo  na?  Are  we  able 
to  maintain  the  velocity  at  bwataeaa  nacea- 
aary  to  support  ctu"  own  aaandvd  of  Itvliig. 
provide  for  our  own  neede.  meet  our  own 
fiscal  problems  •  •  •  and  at  the  saase 
time  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  needs  of 
others  throughout  the  world?  I  am  confi- 
dent we  can.  provkled  we  recapture  for  busi- 
ness the  baste  pitia-tptfa  of  democratic  life 
which  have  aiada  ofor  Nation  great.  To  a 
large  degree  they  liave  slipped  from  our  bsmds 
^nii  ve  must  set  ourselves  to  tba  taak  of 
regaining  them.  WlUle  they  are  loat  to  lai 
mcanentarily.  ttiose  great  principles  sea  stin 
within  our  reach. 

i^>is«t»g  that  I  iiave  Just  saM  is  even  re- 
motrtf  la  the  nature  of  an  attack  on  this 
adi^Bbrtnitlon  or  any  ita^a  artminiauatur. 
I  on  entirely  avrare.  as  are  all  of  ytm.  Had 
many  of  tfcoae  things  which  we  badaaaa- 
men  seek  to  remedy  are  ccnsequenow  «< 
rapid  growth  and  the  tncxeaatac  aampiexlty 
of  the  world  In  which  we  live.  But  I  do 
challenge  government  to  eliminate  an  evfl 
which,  like  any  otber  paiaaitir  growth,  tiaa 
attached  itaeU  to  a  atroas  body  and  Is  feed- 
ing upon  It. 

All  right,  tHen,  what  mo*  wado?  At  tba 
oQtaet.  we  muat  examine  the  position  In 
which  we  find  ouraelvea.  It  Is  not  a  happy 
one.  There  is  dan^v  ftom  eritbln  as  wet!  aa 
danrer  from  without,  "^mttmrn,  bt^aad  of 
being  the  prime  concern  of  QamaraaHOft,  la 
once  again  the  favorite  whipping  boy  of  Gov- 
ernment administrators.  Although  the  ve- 
locity of  btisineas  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
NattoB,  hardly  a  day  pasaes  without  preaenta- 
tion  to  Congress  of  additional  and  dubious 
propcaaU  lor  furttxer  regulation  or  control  of 
sonM  ptiawi  of  eiwniwaree. 

We  have  developed  a  singular  and  highly 
imique  tendency  to  label  every  dUputed  prac- 
tice as  a  national  menace.  Our  legislators 
are  ureed  toward  Indignation  at  such  prac- 
tices and  to  leglaiate  on  ever-hpoadening 
fronts  to  suppress  what  is  Invariably  a  nar- 
row and  often  Isolated  evil,  fully  capable  of 
being  scppressed  through  the  enforcement  of 
^■ricf.ng  local  law.  The  very  u umber  of  such 
regulsUons  often  provides  legal  Jtistlflcatlon 
for  "frtnge"  operationa.     And  tt  frequently 


bappens  tbdt 

very  evils  tbey  are  designed  to  sllmtaata: 

mantfaetuHa^ — la  ordur  to 
wttb  the  RobinaoD-PatmaB  Act. 
uf  acturers  are  determtzwd  to  sell  only 
users  to  avoid  the  awkward  policies  l>y 
this  act  Itas  beea  adainiafeercd.  The  inte- 
grated operatton  baa  aada  Na  delMit — why — 
«f  such  lawa  aaid  tba 

Aad  to  tboae  wbo ' 
laws  are  now  sponsoring  dlvoreement 
tton    to   eliminate    their   seif-ereatad 
That  is  our  exaniple  of  Ixiw  111 
tousiaesa  lawa  are. 

Unfortoaately  tbe  moving  consldc 
which  andertie  aaoat  of  oar  VMtatal 
governing  business  are  those  whieb 
graerated  In  a  spirit  of  suppre.«tn(?  evil  pcve- 
tioes  and  atiuses.  Many  other  regulatlooa 
were  bom  in  the  clamor  and  outcry  generated 
by  those  who  desired  to  atfraet  vates  or  to 
extend  tlie  boundaries  of  ttiatr  oiwa  pitvta 


We  have  become  so  aeaious  In  our 
deavor  to  dlscoorage  wbat  some  are 
to  call  Bin.  at  at  any  rate  what  pollticlaiia 
conveniently  call  sin  In  order  to  denouaaa 
it.  that  we  legislate  and  adminUt 
against  those  who  aia  buioeent.  Why? 
cause  of  tear  and  apprehension  that, 
they  are  regulated,  they  may  tend  to 
forlddSBi  practices.  And  wbOB  we  do  lacto> 
lata  la  Itoese  matters  we  laaaataMy  use  awdt 
looee  terms  as  to  amhorkH  poltltral  iv^ 
potiilatis  not  answerable  to  wa  and  obvtoaidy 
unschooled,  to  do  stieh  things  and  promul- 
gate soeb  regulattans  as  in  the  judginent  of 

Howwvar.  we  ate  a  natkm  richly  populatad 
by  fanlgtotad  sdnsiDlaeratorB — same,  in  fact. 
are  really  seers — who  tmttiu^Ungly 
to  be  expert  in  all  things.  Hence,  it  ia 
we  are  safe  from  error  or  abuee.  But 
rienoe  and  fact  deny  such  saeiHlniis 
tbe  cootrary  is  true.  Prom  ttiose  to 
we  have  entrusted  the  power  and  autborMf 
to  encourage  a  high  velocity  of  tnislnsss.  we 
tiave  received  notltiBC  tout  a  high  velocity  of 
regulations. 

Our  admlnlamatata  bave  reaUy  labored. 
They  have  foraaed  a  san&tlet  of  penalties  (or 
btisiness  to  run.  They  liave  coaatTiSBtad  a 
CSunese  WaU  to  ctrcumscritM  our  aettvltlee. 
They  have  erected  an  enduring  monument 
which  aKTOgantly  challenges  what  man  hsa 
knowa  tor  many  long  years,  "Those  are  gov- 
erned best  who  are  govaraed  Issst." 

I«era  ana<nw1  by  Cnngrsas,  having  as  tb^r 
objaotive  ttie  protection  of  oanuMrce,  have 
l>een  so  administered  and  interpreted  as  to 
have  a  burdensome  and  deterring  eflect. 
Others  have  given  rise  to  admlnlstrattva 
techniques  from  wliich  the  ^>ecter  of  an- 
other NRA  is  already  plainly  dlacemltale  on 
the  hnmedlate  horizon. 

Our  admlnlBtnaors  ara  indeed  prolific. 
All  the  laws  enacted  by  Congraaa  la  the  pe- 
riod from  1789  to  date  have  been  codified  in 
four  volumes  known  as  the  United  States 
Code,  whereas  t2ie  rules  and  regulations  of 
Federal  agendea  knovm  as  the  code  of  PM- 
eral  regulattona  comprise  47  volumes  of  sub- 
stantial alae.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment 
tbat  tbeir  job  ia  ended.  Not  at  all;  m  fact 
tbetra  is  aa  unending  project.  Not  a  single 
Issue  or  the  ttederal  Bolster  falls  to  carry 
TOlumtDous  additions  to  tbe  mass  already  tn 
existence. 

Rulings  by  administrators  embodied  In 
hundreds  of  voltnnes  of  agency  reports  Irtd 
fair  to  overshadow  In  Immensity  the  report- 
ed opinions  of  our  buateat  Judicial  tribunals. 
Tlie  Hkrvard  arf*"rJ  ot  BoaineaB  Administra- 
tion has  pohtlshed  tliree  volumes  on  tbe 
Robinson -Patman  Act  alone. 

Business,  of  course,  and  buslseaBnea  ara 
supposed  to  loeep  abreast  of  all  this  praMlB 
outpouring.  Where,  Indeed.  Is  the  fortunate 
Individual  who  can  operate  a  legitimate  en- 
terprise for  one  <lay  wtthuut  Innocently 
tanking  in  some  thread  of  this  IncredlWe 
web?     And  onoe  you  have  Tangled,  yrm  t\r.-ve 


•DOIIM  go  far  to  6i»' 


it  ftsd  will  patiently  wait  for       qU  spray  wUI  b* 


f6r  mealy  h\ig». 


and  are  still   oeing  usea.  aa   puicnv   ixuuu- 
ments    of    persuasion    on    the    international 


for  "fringe"  operations. 


And  It  trenueutly       web?     And  once  you  have  tangled,  ycra  mnw 


•mi 
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I A 


If   UUa   ba   "atn."    ara   you    fraa 
Kt 

Wa  bava  bad  aoaaa  odd  and  •UrtUaf  ra- 
aulu  froM  ottf  VManU  fctialn—  Uwa  and 

tor  waapU.  tba  por- 
l-taour 
ovartlma  on  ovartlma.  tb«  baalog- 
It  aootrcivarsy,  and  tba  frantic  appeals 
tbay  bava  eauaed  to  be  praaantad  to 
«lM  li«lalaUva  aad  exarutive  branctoas  ot  our 
man  U  boM  MMNi|ll  to 
mistratlon 
Ot  tba  RoMaaon-Patman 
Act.  tba  MUlar-Tydlni^  Act.  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acta,  tba  talr-trada  laws  ot  our 
vartoua  atataa.  and  other  such  regulations. 
mUh   tba   needa   and    beat   InteraaU  of   our 


It  la  utterly  wrong  tor  the  buslnesa  of  thla 
Wattoa  to  be  coodtactad  in  an  atmosphere  of 

for  boateaaa  today  to  ba  gov- 
arned  by  the  existing  patch  quilt  of  laglala- 
ttoa  which  has  been  sewn  without  an  OTar-all 
cr  eobaalva  pattern  In  mind.  It  is  utterly 
(or  buatnaaa  to  ba  subject  to  the  per- 
a  of  transient  admlnis- 
tratora  and  tha  phUoaophlaa  they  harbor  It 
la  uttarly  wrong  for  bualneas  to  be  subject 
to  tha  rule  of  men  and  not  the  rule  of  law. 

Why  la  there  no  tribunal,  with  Judicial 
atatua.  to  function  In  the  sphere  of  business 
law  and  the  probletns  arising  under  It?  Al- 
most every  other  specialised  disagreement 
■•y  ba  raaolvad  In  an  appropriate  court.  I 
— bimlt  that  buatneaa  is  enutled  to  the  ad- 
Tantagas  of  orderly  ptoaaaa  and  unbiased 
rullnga.  which  such  court  would  render  The 
italailliialliiii  ot  problems  tinder  buaineaa 
lawa  ought  to  ba  frea  of  the  consideratlona 
which  motivate.  Impel,  and  Influence  otar 
praaent  administrators  and  administrative 
tribunals.  Let  our  administrators  concern 
themselvaa  only  with  administration  of  the 
law  Let  tia  tafea  away  their  fureaent  license 
to  ba  tnveatlgator.  proaecutor.  judge,  and 
Jury 

The  boundarlea  of  lawful  and  allowable 
conduct  for  bualnaaa  endeavor  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  unlfarm  and  simple  laws  and 
BO  lOBgrr  a  haaffdma  field  of  conjecture  and 
*mM  In  whieh  awn  the  justices  of  our 
court  can  rarely  agree, 
is  ample  hazard  In  buslnesa  itself. 
The  creation  and  perpetuation  of  additional 
taasarda  by  the  legislative  or  administrative 
rtMAa  la  totally  unwarranted  and  a  risk  we 
•aanot  ailord  to  take. 

Tht  taak  we  have  before  lu  Is  plain.  There 
are  certain  things  we  must  do.  And  here 
they  are: 

1.  We  must  no  longer  endure  the  merger. 
In  the  administration  of  Federal  bualnaaa 
law.  of  leglalaUve  and  judicial  and  executtva 
functions.  In  the  structure  and  eaaetmant 
of  lawa  affecting  bualnaaa.  and  In  tlMfr  ad- 
■UBlMratkm.  we  muat  laalat  upon  adherence 
to  tha  doctrine  of  tba  aaparatlon  of  powers 
which  made  this  Nation  strong  and  protected 
lu  people  from  star  chamber  rule. 

2.  We  muat  no  longer  endure  Federal  bual- 
naaa lawa.  which  are  so  loosely  phraaad  that 
tlaay  !••«•  doubt  aa  to  tha  allowable  llmlu 
of  awMiip^'ta  conduct  for  mmx  ot  legitimate 
Id— Tor.  We  mtist  strive  for  staoipUcity  and 
uniformity  In  all  laws  governing  buslneea 
and  commerce,   and   for  slmpllflcatloa  and 

Formlty  In  their  admlnlstratkn. 

3.  Wa  muat  raalst  further  Federal  cantrali- 
ktlon.    We  muat  encourage  action  by  State 

It  In  local  affairs,  aa  a 

or  dlMOumctag  tba  expansion  ot  Fisd< 

fOMatalUng  tu  further  az- 

iBtOt  and  intarfaranca  wltb.  local 


4.  We  muat  fomnH  tba  albnlnatlon  ot 
StaU  burdena  upoB.  »nd  barriers  to.  Intar- 
•Mta  tnda.  Sueb  ragutetloM  tand  to  taette 
(or 
Iw  W>  mwM  iBilat  upoo  rtcognttlas  eg 
tact  tbat  tba 


mtiat  ba  BO  or  they  would  not  proaper.  It 
Is  a  retail  maxim  that  an  unscrupulous 
oompetltor  will  eventually  cro^d  your  store; 
and  what  Is  true  of  s  store  la  equally  true  of 
all  bualnaaa.  Wa  muat  aaak  greater  freedom 
In  btiaineaa  by  promoting  aelf -regulation  aa 
distlngtilahed  from  Oovamment  regulation. 

6.  We  muat  foeter  u  sttidy  ot  bualneas  Uws 
by  all  segments  of  buslneea  and  we  must 
propoaa  the  adequate  revlakm  ot  asUtlng 
law  with  unsalfiab  Intarcat  (or  the  welfare 
ot  the  Nation. 

7.  We  must  encourage  the  Oovemment  to 
reactivate  the  Department  of  Commerce  so 
that  It  may  function  as  a  more  effective  voice 
In  national  decisions  as  have,  for  example, 
the  DepartmenU  of  Agriculture  and  Labor 
for  so  many  years  past. 

Thaaa  are  not  easy  taaks.  They  constitute 
a  challenge  which  every  sound-thlnklng  clt- 
laan  of  our  Nation  should  accept.  It  Is  a 
goal  to  which  we  must  dedicate  our  thoughts 
and  our  daeda. 

We  who  cherish  freedom,  its  institutions, 
and  all  the  priceless  liberties  we  hold  In- 
dlspanaable  to  worthy  survival,  will  be  op- 
poaad  by  thoae  who  lust  for  greater  and 
greater  authority.  Their  power  is  entrenched 
and  their  resourcefulneaa  la  aubatantlal. 
Couragaottt  and  wise  stataamaaablp,  eoupled 
with  forthright  action,  is  needed  now. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it:  The  rewards  are 
high  and  very  precious,  the  battle  lines  are 
drawn. 

The  part  you  play  by  acUvely  eapouslng 
our  cause  win  count  on  our  side  of  the 
ledger.  The  part  you  play  through  inactiv- 
ity, through  mere  paaaive  Interest  or  polite 
but  meaningless  applause,  will  mUitate 
agslnst  us  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  cur 
antagonlata. 

If  American  bualneas  is  to  succeed  In  dis- 
charging the  task  to  which  it  has  been  as- 
signed by  our  statesmen,  the  dead  hand  of 
bureaucracy  must  be  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  legitimate  buslnesa  enterprise.  Just 
as  the  tenets  of  political  freedom  for  man 
were  wrested  from  despots  by  the  Magna 
Carta,  so  now  we  must  unshackle  business 
from  bureaucratic  control  by  formulating 
and  causing  to  be  ordained  a  business  bui 
of  righU.  It  should  be  backed  up.  as  I  have 
already  auggeatcd  by  a  business  practice 
court  in  which  the  business  bill  of  rights  will 
be  dlspasalonately  enforced  according  to  rules 
of  law  and  not  to  (ancles  of  administrators. 

Men  wtjo  are  eager  to  support  their  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  be  supported  by  It  will 
champion  our  cause.  Distinguished  states- 
men In  public  and  private  life  have  long 
recognlaad  our  need  and  will  rally  to  our 
aupport. 

Let  the  retailers  of  America  come  to  the 
forefront  in  launching  this  worthy,  urgent. 
Nation-wide  effort.  Let  us  Invite  retaUers! 
manufacturers,  and  all  other  business  to  join 
In  a  coordinate  effort  to  assure  study  and  re- 
vuion  of  all  buaineaa  laws  In  order  that  they 
may  be  daaaiflad.  codlAsd.  and  simplified. 
Let  us  prove  by  our  tight  to  regain  demo- 
cratic procedures,  that  we  are  worthy  ot  the 
liberty   to  which  we  aaplre. 

Let  all  who  feel  as  I  do  join  with  me  in 
thla  enterprise. 


CcBlral  Arii*Qa  Reclamaboa  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAi-xroajfu 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  BVmMBITATnrflB 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Ur  JACKSON  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  IcttT*  to  extend  my  re- 
mark In  the  RkcoKA,  I  Include  the  fol- 


lowing editorial.^  from  the  Mirror,  the 
Lo6  Angeles  Dally  News,  and  the  San 
Diego  Journal : 

(From  the  Mirror  of  July  9.  1»4«| 
aanoNA  tax  oaaa  ocnxa  cxxouutt 

Arlaona  la  cleverly  engineering  a  coloaiMU 
tax*  swindle  through  Congress. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  put  the 
ArtHOa  flimllam  one  step  cl>i«er  to  success 
laat  weak  by  reporting  favorably  on  Arizona's 
"compromlae"  bill  In  the  California-Arizona 
controversy  over  Colorado  River  water. 

The  Arisona  bill  is  a  fraud  full  of  Joken. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  prepoataroiu  central 
Arizona  project,  but  purporta  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  scheme  contingent  on  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  finding  that 
wster  is  available  for  the  irrigation  plan. 

However,  the  clause  in  the  bill  making  the 
allotment  of  funds  contingent  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  was  amended  out  of  the 
bill  In  committee. 

In  short.  Arizona  has  arranged  things  so 
the  case  would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  all 
right,  but  they  could  still  get  the  money  (or 
CAP.  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  decision  waa 
against  Arizona. 

The  central  Arizona  project  Is  Itaelf  a 
fraud  on  the  United  States  taxpayer.  Ari- 
zona wants  us  all  to  toot  the  bill  for  irri- 
gating 200.000  acres  at  the  Incredible  price  of 
•1,750  an  acre.  <The  average  of  all  western 
irrigation  project  coats  U  1157  an  acre.) 

But  that  is  not  half  of  It.  Some  55  per- 
cent of  those  300  000  acres  are  owned  by  only 
420  men.  So  what  their  scheme  amounts  to 
is  simply  subaidizlng  420  wealthy  landowners 
to  the  tune  of  more  than  •500.000  apiece. 

Think  of  it.  140.000.000  American  citizens 
paying  income  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  420 
rich  Arlzonians.  each  one  getting  a  •500,000 
chunk  of  your  money,  tor  nothing. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News  of  July 

12.  1»49) 

aaooNA's  WATza  txick 

The  proposed  •738.000,000  central  Arizona 
reclamation  project  is  a  dangerous  threat  to 
California  s  share  of  Colorado  River  water. 

The  Dally  News  has  long  advocated  that 
this  project  be  shelved  until  the  central  issue 
ot  the  Arizons-Callfornla  water  fight  can  be 
resolved.  This  issue,  which  is  concerned  with 
riparian  rights,  has  remained  unsettled  for 
2*  T*'^*.  deaplte  numerous  compacts  and 
conferencea  between  representatives  of  all 
the  Colorado  Basin  States. 

Settlement  of  the  controversy  by  United 
8tat«a  Supreme  Court  adjudication  U  the 
logical,  intelligent  step  to  be  taken. 

But  thanks  to  political  maneuvering,  the 
central  Arizona  project  and  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  adjudication  Idea  have  been  tied  up 
in  the  same  package.  Recently,  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ap- 
proved the  •738000.000  project  bill  with  a 
rider  attached  calling  for  Supreme  Cotirt 
settlement  of  the  inter-State  water  conflict. 

The  public's  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  dangers  Involved  in  this  first  legisla- 
tive move  toward  mliinagii^  southern  Cali- 
fornia's water  supply— a  supply  vitally 
naadad  (or  98  cltlee  in  this  area  with  a  prcs- 
snt  population  of  more  than  3.500.000.  Says 
the  local  Colorado  River  Association: 

■•The  committee  action  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  construed  as  a 
partial  victory  for  California  in  Its  flght  with 
Arlaona.  even  though  It  carries  a  Supreme 
court  proviso. 

"Neither,  as  the  sponsors  of  the  Ariaona 
bill  asasrt.  can  the  measure  approved  by  the 
comatttsc  be  classed  as  a  compromise 

Supreme  Court  rider  that  has  been 
to  tba  costly  and  fantastic  central  Arl- 
i  project  Is  a  smoke-screen  designed  to 
conftise  these  who  want  a  clean-cut  Cotirt 
ruling  on  the  hotly  debated  qxiestion  of  water 
rights. 


"The  anMndment  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee  baa  been  craftily  worded  in  such 
a  way  that  the  project  is  authorized  to  be 
buut  even  if  tbs  Suprsms  Court  ahould  rtile 
against  Arlsotia'a  wwtsr  claims.  The  intent 
flg  tbls  legallaUe  sebems  is  to  give  the  Arisona 
profKt  tbs  givsn  light,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  bigb  court  niling. 

"Ooos  built,  the  project  would  of  course 
take  Colorado  River  water  because  It  is  in- 
eaacslvaMs  Chat  an  irrigation  system  built 
wmh  FMsral  funds,  at  a  coat  of  gLOCO  COO  000 
or  more,  would  be  permitted  to  stand  idle. 

•Tn  other  words,  Arizona  proposes  to  ac- 
complish by  political  maneuvering  and  trick 
phrases  what  it  is  afraid  It  cannot  accom- 
plish through  prescribed  legal  channels. 
Southern  California  homes.  Industries,  snd 
ccmmunitles  would  pay  the  price  of  thla 
aqtwcas  play  by  being  drastically  cut  down  in 
their  own  use  of  Colorado  River  water. 

"California  public  officials  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  Association,  a  citizen  organization 
representing  the  men  and  women  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  continue  to  press  for  a  clean-cut 
Supreme  Court  settlement,  with  no  '»738.- 
000.000  strings'  attached.  This  fair  and 
proper  way  of  ending  the  interstate  contro- 
ssrsy  can  tM  accomplished  through  prompt 
p«uage  of  Senate  Joint  Elesolution  4  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  3. 

"Meantime,  the  California  official  position 
on  the  daogercuB  Central  Arlaona  project  bill. 
as  approved  last  week  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, remains  unchanged:  S.  75  must  be  de- 
feated as  a  matter  at  self-preservation  for  the 
people  and  the  cities  of  southern  California. 
"We  may  well  face  the  fact  that  we  have 
lost  the  first  round.  The  committee  count 
was  9  to  3  against  California.  These  odds 
must  be  changed  t)efore  the  tsstie  comes  to 
a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
BOUBC  An  intormed  and  aroused  citizenry 
Is  essential  to  a  final  victory  that  will  pro- 
tect California's  Indispensable  Colorado  River 
water  supply." 

(From  the  San  Diego  Journal  of  July  9,  1940] 

ABSBOMA   PrrCHTS   *   CU1VS 

It  looks  to  us  as  though  Arisona  has  out- 
smarted, octmaneuvered.  and  outguessed 
Callfomia  in  the  latest  development  affect- 
ing future  use  of  Colorado  River  water. 

Por  those  who  missed  some  of  the  early 
innings.  It  lal^t  be  well  to  review  the  -a^gre. 

Arlaona  la  sponsoring  •738.C00,0O0  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  bill.  Considering  the 
benefits  per  Inhabitant,  this  probably  would 
be  a  record  Government  expenditure. 

But  California's  opposition  to  the  measure 
Is  not  on  the  grounds  of  wastefulness  and 
•oat.  California  holds  that  its  already 
signed  contracts  entitle  the  State  to  water 
rights  which  would  be  superseded  If  the 
water  went  to  Arizona. 

And,  to  settle  the  matter  coice  and  for  all, 
California  long  has  fought  for  an  enabling 
bill  to  get  the  matter  before  the  United 
SUtss  Sapriimi  Oowrt. 

ArtaoD*  bss  opposed  this,  which  may  or 
may  not  connote  that  the  State  feels  Its  legdl 
ground  la  shaky. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Arizona  came 
up  with  a  tricky  hlpper-d^iper  pitch  that, 
thus  far.  has  Callfarola  swinging  wildly  and 
futilely. 

The  tricky  delivery  was  a  rider  attached 
to  the  bill  which  permits  a  high  court  rul- 
ing but  which  is  so  worded  that  Arisona 
would  get  its  project  regardless  of  the  judi- 
cial outcome. 

In  all  ptfobsbUlty,  the  bin  would  come 
bsfoc*  tbs  Bupwme  Court  afta  the  project 
was  atawady  a  going  concern. 

And  It's  Inconceivable  that  an  Irrigation 
aystem.  built  with  cloee  to  three-qtiarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  public  money,  would  be 
permitted  Co  stand  idle. 

At  any  rate.  California  struck  out  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Committee, 
and  the  committee  count  was  0  to  3. 


We  hope  thla  result  can  be  upset  on  the 
tkx>r  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  Bouse. 

Despite  all  the  legalistic  filmflamming.  the 
basic  issue  remains  tbs  aaiQe.  Is  Callfamta 
entitled  to  the  water  or  Isnt  tt?  In  a  dls- 
betwssn  SUtes.  the  obvlDos  place  to 
tta  tmtlon  Is  In  the  8«pt«me  Court. 
bops  oaHfomlali  Ssnatocs  and  Mep- 
ressBtatHrss  vW  tpnad  tiMit  slaiple  doetrtns 
forcefully. 


A  Call  for  Pnbtic  Ophuon  To  Combat 
ExtraTagancc  »  GoTenunest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  1AASSACHX»SZTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Lawrence  Evening  Tribune  on 
Friday.  July  15,  1949.  It  Is  a  ringing 
summons  to  the  people,  asking  them  to 
make  their  wishes  heard  on  a  matter  of 
vital  interest  to  all  Americans.  The 
dominant  Issue  of  our  times  concerns  the 
role  of  Government,  local,  State  and  Na- 
tional. What  are  their  duties,  where  do 
they  begin,  and  where  should  they  end? 
How  can  we  make  Government  efficient 
so  that  it  will  perform  its  rightful  func- 
tions without  breaking  the  k)ack  of  the 
people  who  support  it?  Whatever  our 
views  may  be  on  these  qtiestions,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  the  searchlight  which 
the  free  press  of  the  United  States  is  di- 
recting to  them.  The  merit  of  this  edi- 
torial is  that  it  does  not  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  Infallible  wisdom,  but  asks  the 
people  to  do  some  hard  thinking  on 
these  problems  and  then  express  its  will 
through  effective  democratic  action. 
GovxairMKirr  bcowomt — a  mttst 

Economy  In  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment looms  today  as  America's  number 
one  must. 

This  la  a  different  kind  of  an  editorial  be- 
cause it  is  Intended  not  only  for  the  readers 
of  this  paper  but  fear  publishers  and  editors 
of  other  papers  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  really  Intended  to  be  a  challenge  edi- 
torial, one  that  will  rouse  the  ire  ol  people 
everywhere  who  are  critical  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  government  but  are  doing  noth- 
ing about  It. 

Elxtravagance.  yes  wild  extravagance.  In 
government  Is  the  tape  worm  that  Is  sapping 
the  strength  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 
and  public  Indifference  and  acceptance  con- 
stitute the  greatest  contributing  force. 

This  editorial  is  not  offered  as  any  great 
masterpiece,  or  the  product  of  the  mind  of 
any  geniua  of  thought,  or  of  any  expert  in 
government  administration.  At  best  it  la 
offered  as  a  humble  and  honest  effort  to 
hrlng  a  common-sense  argument  before  the 
largest  possible  number  of  Americans  in  a 
common-sense  way.  It  is  hoped  that  indi- 
vidual leaders  will  respond  by  Infarmlng 
their  representatives  In  government,  local. 
State,  and  National,  that  they  are  forcefully 
for  greater  economy  In  government  and  that 
from  now  on  they  Intend  to  vote  only  for 
those  who  favor  economy  and  relief  from  the 
taxation  load  that  Is  now  severely  testing  to 
the  very  limit,  the  patience,  tolerance,  aad 
endurance  of  AmTiran  individuals,  indus- 
try, and  business. 

It  Is  suggested  and  hoped  that  other  pub- 
lishers and  editors  will  accept  this  friendly 


and  lo— liutidM  ektftaBfi  by  rsprtatlag  la 
wholser  to  part  or  OMfftfy  ui^  tbs  general 

Idea  of  this  editorial  as  a  pattern  or  Insptra- 
tlon  to  Impart  to  thdr  rsaders  the  encour- 
agement to  do  •omsthlng  Cboot  tbls  wild  orgy 
of  tpsndlac  of  public  fundi. 

Tlwrs  li  no  greater  atncy  for  tbs  acoon> 
plishmetit  tt  tMl  bOOMHry  oeuiW|  to  §oif' 
emment  sdarinMffMliMi  tteb  tbe  AflMrtcaa 

tbs  power  to  bring  about  ecoaemy  aad  tbe 
nswspapsrs  of  Amsrtca  bass  the  power  to 
bamssi  tbe  force  of  pubUe  opinion  so  that  It 
will  be  heeded  by  tboas  oOcisls  ot  govern- 
ment admlalstration  who  are  responsible  for 
the  acaadalons  waste  of  public  fvmda. 

The  reckless  and  extravagant  spending  at 
pubiic  funds  that  la  so  prevalent  today  la  oae 
ot  tbs  greatest  contributing  forces  to  the  de- 
vdopoicnt  of  unh&ppiness  and  discontent. 
These  are  vehicles  upon  which  the  enemies 
of  tbe  American  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment thrive  and  make  headway  and  progress. 
And  let  none  of  us  fool  ourselt  by  making 
light  of  their  piugiesi. 

A  well-lnformsd  and  soundly  guided  public 
Is  the  greakast  potential  f<tfce  for  good  that 
it  la  poaslbie  to  muster. 

This  Is  ttks  time  to  start  the  offensive  tba* 
can  result  in  a  healthy  revival  of  tbe  great 
American  spirit  that  has  consistently  over- 
came all  destructive  forces  that  bavs  craned 
the  path  of  American  prcgiaaa. 

Americans  must  become  militant  for  a 
greater  program  of  public  economy.  Stifling 
and  smothering  govermnent  pay  rolls  and 
expenditures  must  be  constructively  reduced 
If  the  greatness  of  the  American  Government 
Is  to  remain  great. 

Government  economy  Is  a  must. 

Let  us  start  militant  action  toward  that 
goal  now. 


Ecoaomk  Ezpanuoa  Act  of  1949 


EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  iKXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSS  OF  REPEXSKMTATIW 

Wednesday,  July  20.  1949 

Ur.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  herewith  an  explanation  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  me  today  which  is  tiM 
second  part  of  the  bill  on  the  same  sub- 
ject I  introduced  Monday.  It  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

SscnowAi.  BxPLAMAnoir 

Tin.s  I — ccoMoacic  extahsion  thboucb 

TAX  POLKXZS 

Amortization  ineenttves  for  prtoafs 
enterprise 

Section  101:  This  section  provides  a 
stlmulQs  to  private  invsatment  in  the  form 
of  a  shortened  period  of  amortization  atml- 
lar  to  that  used  during  the  war.  A  taxpayer 
who  so  desires  may  deduct  amortization  of 
his  Investment  In  facilities  which  add  to,  or 
improve  the  efficiency  of,  productive  capacity 
over  any  period  that  the  taxpayer  elects  of 
not  less  than  5  years  and  not  more  than  the 
normal  depredation  period  tmder  the  In- 
ternal Berenae  Code.  This  privilege  is  ex- 
tended to  InwlBHBts  made  prior  to  the  en. 
actment  of  tbls  act  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  not  been  dsprecUted  for  tax  purposes. 
A  ceTlft^**  of  s9proval  is  required.  The 
ftBtUi^t  la  aattfsrlaed  to  suspend  this  amor- 
»4M»«rm  incentive  altogefcber  or  as  to  ma}or 
or  llwiaaniis  to  mabs  It  assilabls 
sag  bo  loquired  to  help  achieve  tbe 
iiiija  llw  ot  maslanm  empiuymeut.  produc- 
tion, and  ptirchaaing  power. 

"mis  section  is  intended  to  be  of  primary 
benefit  to  small  and  new  bu::ine8Bea.  both  la 
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Unu  of  b#lptnc  tbMtt  to  r*p«7  «hart*Unii 
vblsb  to  frequently  th«  only  form  at 
•Tallabto  to  unAU  bustiMM.  aod 

wbfra 


A  third  new  requlretnent  eeta  the  mex- 


Maritime  Traiaisf 


mi 


vlUeb 
toheaqoeeaM  out 

to  ooottnue  to 

9ptital  btpmrtiamM  Tms  CommiM»ion 

IM:  Thle  eeetlon  creetee  •  epeda! 

B   of   18   membeii   to 

the  WOml.  State,   uid  local   tu 

or  tlM 

to  to 

■re  m  <fn»nt  to  cm- 
npaaikMi    esd    to    make 
tr.dattonj  far  tuc^i  cfaMtfee  ee  may 
to  provide  iDcenttree  for  piivate 
ttieeaUMnt  and  eooMOBer  purcha«tng  power 

part  of  ftderal.  Slate,  and  local  fovemmenta. 

■cowjmc  npumoM  laauucji  mt- 
MKrra  to  nn  VMSMrurm 
U$  to  unemploftd  vetermnt 
Sectkm  901  (•)     Thto  subeectlon  prorldce 
for  an  MKenrten  to  July  2S.  IMO.  of  the  un- 

o<  the  OI  bin 


SertkMl  SN  (bt :  Thti  lul 
for  Increaetnt  the  weekly  benaSt  froai  tbe  flat 
ISO  per  week  eet  In  1944  to  93i. 

Section  901  (c>:  Tbto  tubeectlon  prortdea 
that  the  federal  Oofernmwit  wUl  pay  only 
above  wherev^  rlfhu  an  In* 
ha*  mMtor  a  State  unrmptoyoMBt  In- 
law Ptir  Inetance.  if  e  single  ret- 
eran  to  entitled  to  tlS  a  week  for  10  wr«kj 
under  a  State  lew  tbe  prderal  Oovernment 
will  pay  tbe  tlO  extra  for  10  weeks  to  bring 
hU  paymente  up  to  tbe  095.  After  the  vet- 
hto  Sute  bcneUte  tbe 
It  win  pay  tbe  enttre  coet 
up  to  the  S3-wcek  maxlmuan  In  the  OI  bill 
<tf  rlfbta. 

SaattoB  901  (d) :  This  sutanctlea  provides 
for  iBcreaat&ff  the  tlOO-a-inonth  maximum 
It   to  self-employed   veterans   to  tbe 
ithty   a»n«nfti  of   tHe   In* 
weakly 
901  (e)  :  Thto 

tweriMsd  smoiHa  tt  WMkly  and 
atbiy   beneOto  will   be^tn  oo   August    I. 

fmirments  to  aasiplofed  aonrrterem* 
Section  309  (a) :  This  subsection  provldea 
that  State  pr«Mrtilatoa  requiring  that  the  com- 

'actlvely  eeek 
1  tndUcnmtoately  In 
It  u  neceesary 
to  lasBre  an  uaatoptofed  individual's  es- 
poMT*  to  sultabto  |oba  and  hto  svallabUlty 
for  statable  woric. 

Sectlotk  903  (b)  -  Under  thto  euboecUon. 
a  Stoto  eannot  dlaqualify  a  paraim  for  bane- 
au  whMi  tte  work  aeaflAbto  to  taM  toeotnble 
m  tarma  of  wa^M.  teva.  or  othOT  eoadS- 
ttoaa.  than  for  similar  work  in  the  commu- 
Btty.  or  before  It  to  aaeertalned  that  tbe  )ob 
otfered  ututaso  the  workarl  eklll  as  well  as 
kvallaMa    }ob    opporttuUttos    in    tbe 


(e) :  Thto  subeectloto  adds  four 

to  the  six  raqotroBMnu 

which  Statea  muat  meat  under  the  IMeral 

law     Thaae  new  ni|dlitoMiito  aia  ■•  toUova: 

Ooe  new  raqplNtoatot  tfaeISM  tkM  tba 

>kly  eammca  m«B«  provide  shaU  be  not 
«<  e«Ses  up  to  a 


for 
tioa  for  99  weaka  of 
wtthln  a  benefit  year. 


based  oo  the  weekly  benefit 
quarter  eamlnfi.  or  weeks  of 
the  new  provtatao  catabltofaea  three  alterna- 
tive basse  as  pemtoslble  maximum  require- 
ments In  tbe  year  prior  to  unemployment — 
30  tunaa  the  weakly  benaftt  amount.  1  y^  ttmea 
tbe  hlch-quarter  kamlnfi.  or  90  tlmaa  tha 
weeks  of  employment. 

A  fourth  new  rsqulieutent  providee  0ar 
dtoqtialtficatlon  provuions.  as  fol- 
-1  week  as  a  eraltlng  period  In  all  eases: 
4  weeks,  where  applicant  left  suitable  work 
without  food  eaoae  or  waa  dtoetaarfsd  for 
mlscopduet.  or  whore  applicant  rsfueed  eutt- 
able  wf>rk  wttboot  good  cause:  and  dlaqnall- 
flcatlon  for  penod  of  work  etoppaga  In  a 
strike. 

Section  a03  (d) ;  This  subsection  clarifies 
section  1007  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  adding  drflnttions  covering  the  baae  pe- 
riod, and  weekly  wages. 

Soctloaa  909  <e).  (ft.  and  (g> :  Theae  sub- 
sectlooa  rtf  ate  to  converting  the  present  fed- 
eral unemployment  account  from  a  loan  fund 
Into  a  reinsurance  fund  making  outright 
grants  under  certain  specdUd  conditions  to 
the  States  whoae  unemployment  funds  run 
low. 

(f ) :  Thto  sobeaetkm  ( 
■ato  theFMi 

rat  account  which  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire oo  December  31.  1049. 

Section  909  (g) :  Thto  suSaittlmi  provides 
that  a  State  unempioymant  fVBd  to  desmsd 
to  be  low  If  the  fund  haa  a  balaaoe  of  toes 
than  tkd  haoeflu  paid  out  during  the  two 
prior  qua/tare.  The  Stau  to  then  entitled 
to  a  reinsurance  grant  from  the  acciiunt  if 
the  benefits  exceed  27  percent  of  payrntls 
The  amount  paid  to  a  State  Is  three-fourths 
of  tbe  coat  above  9.7  paroent  excluding  any 
kiaeata  paid  la  eacam  of  fia  waeki.  The  di- 
viakm  of  beneftt  cost  la  a  Stato  wbare  fund 
ran  low  would  be  as  foUowa  lOMaaurad  as  a 
percental  of  pay  rolls) : 


OstoelMa- 

rtdmt 

'TSSJ?' 

efSHt 

Pmtmn 

JVfwK 

IVh» 

17 
3.* 

17 

ITTS 

aas 

15 

.s 

19 

«.• 

.«• 

ISM 

41 

X.M 

XU 

10 

i.nt 

1275 

!• 

1179 

IMI 

Extended   duration   of  payamfs   to  aaeei- 
piofed  Roaaatovan* 

Section  903:  Thto  section  provides  for  ex- 
taoduig  tiM  durauon  of  haasats  bayood  96 
«p  to  99  weeks  In  aajT  Stoto  which 
to  Buike  an  agrMmant  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ukbor.  Thto  saetlaB  to  optional 
with  each  State.  The  Federal  Ck)vrrnment 
will  pay  the  coat  of  such  extended  benefits. 
This  optional  provision  only  comes  into  op- 
eration when  unemployment  In  a  State  to 
lu  excess  of  10  percent  of  tbe  workers  cov- 
ered and  more  than  10  percent  of  such  un- 
amployad  ladlvlduala  have  exhausted  20 
weeks  of  liaiSti. 

The  purpoaa  of  aocttooa  901.  909.  and  903 
to  to  equallae  iiaoaiqiliijiiii m  compensation 
for  noo-vwtaraaa  and  veterans  with  respect 
to  tha  darattato  of  paymaots  whoa  SUtse 
with  wtluuB  unemployment  obtain  tha  sup- 
piemaot  to  exund  the  period  of  payatenu 

99 to 99 weaka.    ThaeaadJ ■iiitawUl 

to  assure  tha  euatalned  purchaslBg 
Beads d  for  economic  expansion,  and 
win  alao  help  to  alleviate  the  suffering  re- 
sulting from   unemployment. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  okijuioic* 
Ef  THt  OOUSZ  or  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  20   1949 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM  Mr  Speaker,  a 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  re- 
cently recommended  a  50-percent  cut  in 
the  Government  funds  for  maritime 
training  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1830.  This  drastic  cut.  if  it  becomes 
law.  will  mean  the  eventual  death  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Federal  academies,  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy at  Klng.s  Point.  N.  Y.  As  a  member 
of  the  1949  congressional  Board  of  Visi- 
tor:^ to  this  institution  I  was  privileged 
to  observe  the  efficient  maimer  In  which 
this  Federal  Academy  is  serving  the  fu- 
ture ot  this  country.  Through  the 
tnOdtng  9i  well-educated,  loyal  citiZ.^ns 
with  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill.  It 
Is  combatmg  through  its  graduates,  the 
communistic  trends  in  the  merchant 
marine.  Its  graduates  are  among  the 
best-trained  merchant  marine  and  naval 
oiBcers  in  the  world,  who  are  educated 
to  be  self-sufOcient  in  time  of  peace 
and  immediately  available  to  the  armed 
forces  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

On  Saturday.  July  16.  1349.  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  BedeU  Smith.  United  States 
Army,  commanding  general  of  the  First 
Army,  reviewed  the  regiment  of  cadet 
midshipmen  at  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy.  Following  is 
his  Introduction  by  Rear  Adm  Gordon 
McUntock.  Superintendent  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  the  subsequent  remarks  of 
Oeneral  Snlth: 

Admiral  IfcLurroca.  Oeneral  Smith.  oA» 
oers.  and  gttsats^  gantlsmsB  of  tbe  regiment, 
we  are  greatly  honored  to  have  as  our  review- 
tng  ottcer  this  morning  tbe  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  First  Army.  Gen.  BedeU  Smith 
has  sailed  over  from  Oovemors  Island  to 
Klnci  Point  at  my  invitaUon  which  was  ex- 
tandad  to  him  during  the  Army  Day  parade 
whan  ha  was  reviewing  oAeer  of  the  great 
mareh-paat  on  PUth  Avviue.  He  watched 
you  then  and  his  prceenoe  here  today  is  a 
direct  reeult  of  the  good  Unpreaaion  you 
made.  I  am  sure  you  anil  not  dtaappolnt 
him  or  m»  today  as  he  reviews  you  again  on 
your  own  field. 

Oeneral  Smith  U  a  native  of  Indianapolis. 
Ind  He  U  a  veteran  of  both  World  Ware 
axid  between  wars  served  with  Vam  Infantry 
in  many  parts  of  the  I7nited  Statee  and  In 
the  PblUppine  Islands.  During  the  recent 
war  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  European 
theater  of  operations  with  headquarters  In 
England  and  subsequently  became  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  allied  forcce  m  North  Africa  and 
tha  MBdttarraaean  area  He  wu  General 
Blaanhower's  chief  of  staff  and  helped  to 
plan  the  Invasion  and  carry  it  throiigb  suc- 
casafully.  and  It  was  he  who.  on  behalf  of 
Oeneral  Elsenhower,  signed  the  surrender  of 
Italy  and  the  uncondlUonal  sunender  of 
Oermany.  As  the  most  able  soldier  and 
<W>l«saa>  of  his  day  ha  waa  then  — »gnTit 
to  MDseow  as  our  Ambasaador.  and  filled  that 
atost  dMtetilt  post  with  the  highest  distinc- 
Uoa  for  S  years.  He  Is  now  CoouBaadtag 
Oeneral  of  the  First  Army  with  hsadfuv- 
ters  at  Oovemors  UaaC  M.  T.  I  will  not 
recite  hi«  aaaay  dsrciratlaaa  as  that  would 
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lffc»  all  day.  He  haa  received  the  hlghsst 
iKmors  within  the  gift  of  his  own  coimtry. 
and  the  highest  decoratiooa  from  14  allied 
coimtrtea.  OeaUemen  of  the  regiment,  you 
are  in  the  prea^ice  of  one  of  the  really  great 
men  cf  our  getieratlon,  who  has  made  hla- 
tory  and  been  part  of  histcry's  moat  breath- 
taking momenta.  On  your  behalf,  as  well  as 
my  own,  I  flCad  him  our  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  great  hoodr  he  has  paid  ua  ^  coming 
iHra  today  Here  he  la.  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedril  Smith 

General  Smith.  Admiral  McLintock.  Tour 
BzoeUency.  Admiral  HoMen.  and  gentlemen 
of  the  rrg*""^  of  cadet-mld&hlpmen:  as 
your  suoerlntetodent  sajs,  I  first  saw  you  In 
formation  on  last  Army  Day.  To  you  that 
might  :  ave  b^an  Just  the  sddttlnnal  chore 
that  always  falls  to  a  weil-orgaalaed  corps 
near  a  large  city,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
to  me  and  to  everybody  elae  who  saw  you 
pass  you  were  an  inspiration  jtist  as  you  are 
agaii  to  -  e  today  when  I  watch  you  in  ranks. 
I  wart  to  thank  you  for  that  appearance  a::d 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  to 
your  service  a  tribute  from  the  United  Statea 
Army  which  admlrea  and  respects  what  It 
la  proud  to  think  of  sa  a  slstc  service — 
the  merchant  marlae.  You  yoxing  genUe- 
men  are  heirs  of  a  great  tradition. 

We  in  tbe  Army  saw  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  the  merchant  marine  during  the 
war  when  ycu  were  our  lUe  Une  and  I  want 
ycu  to  know  that  if  ever  your  pride  of  serv- 
ice needs  further  inspiration,  read  as  I  have 
recently  done  the  hnrole  epic  of  the  Ifur- 
mft«^  run,  and  you  will  realize  that  the 
msrcfaant  marine  haa  won  victories  In  all  our 
wars  which  are  no  less  great  and  no  less 
significant  than  the  victories  won  by  the 
other  services,  including  the  armed  services: 
you  will  then  understand  why  Oeneral 
Bssnhower  said  Just  before  our  invasion 
to  Normandy:  "When  the  final  victory  la 
won.  no  service  will  share  the  final  credit 
more  deservedly  than  will  the  merchant 
marine  "  It  is  a  very  significant  thing,  gen- 
tlaasen.  tha:  the  foiinders  of  this  country 
iB  their  first  law  enacted  by  their  first  Con- 
gress made  prrivtsion  as  they  thought  for  an 
adeqtiate  merchant  mannc  and  for  a  school 
for  seamen.  They  looked  into  the  future 
and  realized  then  as  we  do  now  that  this 
Nation  will  be  as  great  as  Its  merchant 
marine  la  strong. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  I  want  to  thank 
yoor  siqterinDendent  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  see  you  here  in  ranks.  I 
compliment  you  on  your  appearance — I  have 
never  seen  better— and  I  appreciate  the 
prlvUege  of  being  vrlth  you.  « 


Bill  To  Pluf  Up  Serioos  Loophole  in  Clay- 
ton Ahtitrast  Act  .\pproTe<i  by  Judiciary 
Sabcowaittec — Now  Before  Foil  Com- 
mittee— of  Utmost  importance  in  Stop- 
piag  Moaapely's  AcquisitioB  cf  Cem- 
petitors'  Physical  Assets 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

I  or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MivSb 

Wednesday,  July  20.  1949 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill 
(H.  R.  27?4 »  to  plug  up  a  serious  loophole 
In  the  Qajton  Antitrust  Act  has  been 
favorably  imported  by  a  subcommittee 
and  is  now  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  most  urgent  that 
XCV-Apy. 295 


prompt  and  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
this  bill  bur  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  tor  the  Congress. 

The  elTectiveness  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  in  preventing  mergers  and 
acquisitions  of  competing  corporations 
has  been  practically  nullified  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  fact  that  the  language  of 
section  7  prohibits  the  acquisition  of 
stock  for  the  ptxrpose  of  restraining  trade 
or  creating  a  monopoly,  but  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  acquisition  of  physical  assets  of 
a  competitor  to  accomjdish  the  same 
monopolistic  purposes. 

Since  the  1920*s  when  the  Supreme 
Court  in  three  decisions  affirmed  the  fact 
that  the  Clayton  Act  did  not  prevent  ac- 
quisition of  physical  assets,  groups  intent 
upon  destroying  their  competitors  have 
acquired  enough  shares  of  stock  in  the 
competing  corporation  to  enable  them 
to  have  suf5cient  voting  power  to  force 
the  sale  to  themselves  of  the  competitor's 
physical  assets.  In  other  cases  the  com- 
petitor s  assets  are  acquired  directly 
without  using  the  rigged  voting  ap- 
proach. This  loophole  in  the  Clayton 
Act  is  one  of  the  factors  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  acceleration  of  the  merger 
trend  in  our  economy.  As  a  result,  com- 
petition is  already  a  lost  cause  in  many 
of  our  industries. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  action 
was  not  taken  years  ago  to  amend  lan- 
guage which  represents  such  an  obvious 
weakness  in  our  antitrust  laws.  The 
answer,  which  Is  apparent  in  this  brief 
svunmary  of  the  legislative  history  of  bills 
designed  to  amend  the  section,  is  that 
many  bills  have  been  introduced,  but 
they  have  not  passed  Congress. 

Prom  1943  through  1948  companion 
bills  designed  to  close  the  loophole  in 
the  law  were  regularly  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Hoxise  by  Senator 
CM-AHOWCY  and  Senator  'then  Repre- 
sentative >  Kxr.KTjra.  In  both  the  Seven- 
ty-ninth and  the  Eightieth  Congresses, 
the  House  bill  was  approved  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Ccm- 
'^mittee,  and  twice  was  aK>roved  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  but  twice  failed 
to  emerge  from  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. On  the  Senate  side,  the  bill  was 
approved  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  on 
May  17.  1948.  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by 
Senator  Langek.  But,  like  the  House  bill, 
the  Senate  bill  never  reached  the  floor 
for  debate. 

In  this  Congress,  Senator  CMahontt 
has  introduced  S.  11,  a  similar  bill,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  no  action  has  been 
taken.  Representative  Hobbs  and  Rep- 
resentative Cellbi  have  introduced  bills 
to  accomplish  the  sane  porpase.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  H.  R.  2734  <Mr. 
CExra's  bill>  before  Subcommittee  No.  3 
of  the  House  Judiciary,  and  as  I  stated 
above,  the  bill  is  now  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

VOLUMTWOC^  ivmawca  to  sxtppobt  need  roe 
an-L    DJCLuniKG    parurn)    HBAaurcs   bkfobz 

nVE  CONGEESSIONAI,  COMltTTTEES 

The  body  of  evidence  wliich  has  been 
preserfted  to  Congress  In  support  of  this 
bill  Is  voluminous.  Principal  items  in 
this  body  of  evidence  which  have  been 


presented  to  Congress  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  report  by  the  Federal 
Trade  ConiBtakiD  Issued  In  1948.  en- 
titled "The  Meirver  Movemoit:  A  Sum- 
mary Report.'* 

2.  A  report  by  the  Commission  in  1947 
entitled  "The  Present  Trend  of  Corpo- 
rate Mergers  and  Acquisition." 

3.  A  prtntt^  ToliOM  of  hearings  bef(»re 
the  sulxjummtttee  at  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
'Hearings  on  H.  R.  515.  to  amend  sees. 
7  and  11  of  the  Qayton  Act.) 

4.  A  printed  volume  of  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. '  Hearings  on  H.  R.  2357.  to  amend 
sees.  7  and  11  of  the  Clayton  Act.) 

5.  Approximately  700  typewritten 
pages  of  transcript  of  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

6  A  printed  report  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress, approving  the  bill.  (Rept.  No. 
596.  to  accompjany  H.  R.  3736.  Jime  17, 
1949.) 

7.  A  similar  printed  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  'Rept.  No. 
1820.  to  accompany  a  R.  5535,  March 
26.  1946.) 

8.  Other  information  consisting  of 
material  presented  before  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  in 
the  fo.m  of  printed  hearings  and  mono- 
graphs as  well  as  other  printed  reports 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  going 
back  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  need  for  amendment  to  the  Clay- 
ton Act  is  obvious,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
ports and  hearings  listed  above.  Further 
study  on  this  subject  is  unnecessary. 
What  is  required  now  is  immediate  ac- 
tion. I  hope  opponents  of  monopoly  and 
monopoly  power  take  concerted  action  to 
insure  that  H.  R  2734  does  not  meet  the 
fate  of  similar  bills  in  previous  sessions. 


Real  Figkt  oa  Water  Bcfiiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroKiru 
IN  THE  H0031  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  R«coRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  gives  the  real  picture  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project: 

Real    Fight   oif    Watkh    BBOiwa 

New  circiimatances  whicli  have  Just  de- 
veloped in  the  long  controversy  with  Arizona 
over  water  of  the  Colorado  River  make  It 
Imperative  that  aU  Califomians  clearly  un- 
derstand the  issues.  It  is  impossible  IntelU- 
gently  to  deal  with  a  complex  engineering 
and  poUtlcal  question  like  this  without  ap- 
praising each  new  happening  as  It  occurs. 
Lack  of  clear  thinking  or  lack  of  Interest  at 
this  point  could  result  in  deplorable  results 
for  all  of  southern  California. 
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a.     But  !•«'■  not  prttend  that  aet- 

oT  tfea  rlgbta  aoKHMOetfly  MUliar. 

to  irsb  VntjHOjOSt  «C  tto*  tjui- 

(o  "T—nttT  hm  mmMni  vailey. 


fartktlahifafolWkiaky 


>  |*«iiMi  aad  tb«  quwttaa  ot 


that  Arlaona  chould 


■O   COI 

b*  wen*  ttaan  tooltah.  thentan, 
iBto  any 
MBtral    Artaona 

_  to  tiM 

Thla  n  a  tlalHwrirt  4arwiem  to  badoud 

Tlia  onij  taat   to   ba 

to   tba   eantral    Arlaona    project    ta 

to  aU  tba  tiitnwi  pvactlea 

D  U  4am  men.  N  atoovld  b« 

of    tte    avaUalMlliy    ok 


.ttar   vttli  wblck 
«•  Boady  tba  U3Clc  of  thla  whole  la- 
tha  fact  tbftt  aoutham  Call- 
la  •■*  y«t  oans  mcH  of  ita  »^a^a  oC 

Tiavpaint.  aaaoH  to  to  tbaft  ha- 

I  ara  bo«  y«t  artac  tlM 
our  right  to  lb 


X 


Loa  Anc»«—  tnctttkmaUy  baa  plannad  for 
the  futur* — and  paid  bard  caah  for  Ita  fore- 
il^tatfBaaa — tn  lapwi  to 
M  IMt.  wtth  a  pap«lallaa  «r  s 
H  feapM  aaaaUVMlBC  tba  Owana  RtTcr 
«wt  to  t^a  can  af  tba  futura  In  1M«. 
wtth  tha  dty'a  population  at  2.000  000.  the 
Owana  Rlvar  arq«a*Ht  baa  Just  abcut 
reacbad  tta  capacity  That  waa  farstghtcd- 
ObUfavmla  tm  UM.  lat  ua  laj. 
of  tta  Ovana  RlTcr  watar 
If  baawHa  tt  waa  aot  jiat  u«mg  it  all? 

aqoadnct.  In  1981.  tha  >ob  ba- 
^Mi.  Off  aoona.  w«  ara  not  yet  ualn«  the 
fall  aopply.  Webody  twf^^^^  that  w«  wo\iid 
ba.  nito  Colorado  aquaduct  waa  buUt  (or 
to  «eaM.  to  taka  ear*  of  tha  futura. 
n  la  pbdB  atapMMf  to  try  to  ^am  an 

waurr 


Ma  triad  to  talk  about 
bW  tbo  flaata  lavolaad.  baa  aoiigbt  to  go  off 


Caltfomlaa    atrangtb   baa   la    thla;    That 
har  baale  nghta  to  Oolovado  River  water  are 
by  aniamn  eontracta  wtth  the  Pad- 
and  that  CalUnrola  not 
bat  ka  activaly  eaaipal|Bti^ 

r  <aatt«ra  lo  tfbpvia  4acMM 

bf  tba  oaty  agaaey  aaivovarad  to  do  ao.  tha 


ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  MMimrmrf 
IN  THI  BOCSX  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
near  future  the  Treaiury  De- 
partment, through  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit, 
win  hand  down  a  ruUng  in  the  matter  of 
requirements  for  the  Ibbeling  of  whisky. 
This  ruling  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  tbe  il^-t*'V*^  Industry,  not  only  in 
WBBttmdtf  tat  thraOBhout  the  Nation  It 
also  might  have  a  grcbt  cCect  upon  the 
white  oak  cooperage  todugtry.  It  is  im- 
portant to  all  Members  of  Congress  hav- 
Um  m  their  dlatrtctt  dtattflctlci.  wtaltc 
oak  timber  standi  or  cooperbge  pftgnfei 
that  the  present  ruling  renuun  im- 
dnificed.  Any  change  would,  of  neces- 
sity, be  retroactlTe  in  nature  and  could 
result  in  lertous  ine<iuities  And  sobstan- 
tlal  MMaiployment 

(TDdv  leave  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. I  flulMnit  an  article  on  this  subject 
from  the  United  SUtes  News  and  World 
Report; 

tw  A  rwammML  wrru-ic — wmmmrw 
em  omciAia 

are  finding  thay  can't  take 
naaant.  A  rwting  by  Waah- 
or  break  a  wnpany. 
Wbtaby  barrela  help  teU  the  atory  Order 
aUowtag  old  kega  for  new  meaaa  big  profit  to 
aoBke  dIatiUarlas.  Mg  loaa  to  others. 

■aw  ralaa  kaap  turning  up  anaspactadly. 
OovcnuBant.  branching  out.  baa  aaora  and 
mora  to  say  about  how  a  buslnaaa  la  rem. 

How  OoTernmcnt.  expanding  Ita  power  and 
acope,  Infhicncea  the  fate  of  buatxtaaa  la  corn- 
lag  to  light  In  mora  aad  aaora  waya. 

A  anap  declatoo  oT  a  blgb  o^flal  can  Initvi- 
aaea  tbo  lyandbig  tt  bondraiti  of  mlillooa  of 
ibdlara  aad  dManslaa  which  company  or 
which  Indwatry  gats  tba  awaoy.  What  a 
board  dacldaa  will  detarmlna  whotbar  a  com- 
pany la  to  atay  in  bnalnaaa  with  a  Govern- 
ment  loan  or  shut  down,  bankrupt.  Tba 
finding  of  a  minor  odiclal  can  datermtne  who 
gata  a  vatwaMa  taliTtatoa  boanaa.  It  la  tha 
word  of  an  employaa  off  OoaanMaant  that 

I  aoaapaay  can 
prodt  H  «ag  baap. 
ly  by  day,  ara  bumping 
Oovamoiant  rsgulationa  that  dcter- 
Bbta  what  thay  can  do,  or  Influence  their 
ebance  to  make  a  profit,  tbe  whim  of  an 
oAeUl  well  down  Um  line  may  make  the 
dlflaranca  batwaaa  auooaaa  n 
aad  (aUurc  for  aaotbar.  Ta 
{Hriatlagaa  ara  batag  paaaa 
day  by  Ooaammaaif  on  a  asala  tbat  stoadUy 


great  potat  to  ba  feapt  bi  mlad  la 
ttet  w«  Bkiwt  auC  panait  uuriatiaa  or 
gtmm  to  ba  gullad  by  any  such  obnooa 

ML    Laf^ 


Ooaarnmant  can  tangta 
Is  balag  provided  by  the  recent 

laniasaaS  OMlaioii.  not 
at  the  top  laaal.  anddanty  ahangart 
off  at  iaaat  iM.tOiMO  worth  of 
wblaky    iaventcry.    greatly    baaeflted    aoma 
I  at  tba  aspsaaa  of  utiiers.  and  Ium  caused 
tlia  Lnduatry. 


What  happeaad  tn  ttoe  partlculai  tnstanoa 
b  thla: 

Far  yaara.  Cnttad  Statca  whlaky  makers 
have  aged  their  prodxjct  In  new  charred-oak 
barrela.  Coat  off  tbaaa  barraia  baa  been  a 
■Ubalautiai  part  off  prodwetfcm  eoota.     Idea 

t.i  that  the  raw  whisky  esbasta  assaethlrg 
from  the  charred  oak  of  aew  baiials,  and 
the  reaction  produces  a  superior  prodtiet. 
This  tradltloD  of  using  only  new  barrels 
for  aging  baa  baaa  goaranteed.  since  1990, 
by  a  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Departmant'a 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  one  which  re<iuirea  labela 
on  wblaky  bottlaa  to  claim  aa  the  product's 
age  OBly  tba  nwmber  of  years  apent  tn  aueta 
new  barrela. 

In  wartime,  however,  prlorltiaa  for  mak« 
Ing  theae  oak  barrela  were  lew  and  the  aup- 
ply  dropped  ctit  of  ai^ht  After  war's  end, 
production  of  whisky-aftng  barrela  waa 
limited  because  an  OPA  price  celling  made 
them  unprofitable  to  build  Some  liquor 
firms  then  bought  otit  cooperage  ooncema 
tn  order  to  build  their  own  tHurela  But 
other  distillers  decided  to  retiae  batreis,  that 
ts.  to  age  their  whisky  In  barrels  that  had 
been  used  for  that  purpose  before.  This 
aavod  tboas  dMdlert  up  to  45  percent  tn  the 
biltlal  east  off  producing  whuky 

It  was  .IneTttable  that  holders  of  this  In- 
ventory of  whislcy  In  used  barrels  ahotild  try 
tn  get  full  age  credit  on  their  labels  for  the 
time  their  product  was  aging  tn  old  ttarrela. 
An  effort  waa  made  In  1947  lo  get  the  exist- 
ing Oovamment  regulation  changed  so  that 
whisky  aged.  say.  2  years  in  reused  barrels 
and  1  year  tn  new  barrels  could  be  labeled 
3  years  old.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  lat>eled 
Just  the  same  as  whisky  tiut  bad  apent  3 
years  in  a  new  barrel. 

That  effort  got  nowhere.  A  deputy  In  tha 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  rasponded  that 
such  a  change  In  Government  ragulatlona 
would  be  highly  Improper.  It  would,  he  said, 
deceive  the  public.  Moreover,  it  would  ap- 
ply only  to  wtnaky  produced  tn  a  short  pe- 
riod whan  bairaia  were  acarce — wbereaa.  If 
tha  idaa  wara  aound.  it  atwuld  apply  to  all 
whlaky.  Hla  final  point  was  tbaS  maA  a 
ciiange  would  have  to  ba  lalriMfllaa.  apply- 
ing to  wblaky  produced  In  the  past,  and 
therefore  capriciously  altering  tha  relative 
valuaa  of  all  wiUaky  then  In  aton^. 

Now.  2  years  Ister.  this  same  olbclal  sud- 
denly has  iaauad  the  very  order  he  turned 
down  in  1M7.  changing  tha  Oovernment 
rcgtilatlon  to  permit  full-age  credit  for 
whisky  stored  in  used  barrels  during  the 
prod^tlon  period  of  1944-46.  Thla  was  done 
wfthout  -preliminary  tiaarings.  No  notice 
was  given  beforehand  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
later,  aa  normally  required  by  the  Admlnla- 
tratlve  Procedure  Act.  The  order  waa  not 
approved 'by.  or  apparently  even  ahowu  to, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Traasnry. 

Tat,  by  bavmg  tha  atandard  by  which 
whisky  Is  usually  Judged  refer  to  two  differ- 
ent typaa  off  procsaalng.  lnduatry  repreaenta- 
tivaa  claim,  tha  ruling  ham  changed  the  value 
of  nearly  all  whlaky  stocks.  lillUons  of  dol- 
lars axw  involved.  Basalt  la  said  to  be  low- 
ered values  of  inventories  for  some  and 
Increased  values  of  inventories  for  others. 
Bankers  who  accept  whisky  warehouse  re- 
ceipts as  oottataral  for  working-capital  loana 
also  ara  affaetad. 

In  tbla  eaaa.  reaction  from  the  industry 
has  baan  violent  enotigh  to  cauae  a  siispen- 
ston  of  the  recent  Government  order  and 
schaduiing  of  a  sariaa  of  haaringa  before  a 
final  decision. 

OovamnMnt  dsslslaa  la  to  ba«a  a  bsale  adaeS 
on  the  multl-billion-dollar  diatUlery  Indus- 
try, ^ist  ss  bundrada  of  other  Government 
decisions  ara  having  a  bigger  and  blggsr 
effect  on  the  fortunaa  off  other  buatncaaaa  all 
over  the  United  Stataa. 
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Hearinf  f  «■  Coaibiittee-Proceifaire  BiH 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RK3 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  cAUFoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVZS 

Wednesday,  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pifggfrl  to  note  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  opened  hearings  on 
Senator  Lucas'  bill  which  seeks  to  pre- 
scribe a  code  of  fair  procedures  for  Its 
investigating  committees.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  should  have  been  handled 
legislatively  long  ago  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  was  in- 
dicated by  the  introduction  of  bills  on 
this  subject  by  both  majority  leaders  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  January  3, 
1949. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  cer- 
tain procedural  abuses  of  witnesses  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  during  the  Eightieth  and  pre- 
ceding Congresses,  had  grown  to  the 
point  where  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  fairness  of  congres- 
sional committees,  was  in  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. '  I  introduced  four  separate  bills 
treating  with  this  matter  on  January  3. 
1949.  The  numbers  of  those  bills  are  as 
follows:  House  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 
House  Resolution  16.  H.  R.  74.  and  H.  R 
191.  I  regret  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  has  not  seen  fit  to  schedule 
hearings  on  this  subject.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  hearings  will  impress  the 
Congress  with  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  setting  our  own  House  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  with  my  remarks  a  perti- 
nent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  18,  1949: 

CONGRXSSIONAI.   CODI 

Congress  has  at  last  begun  to  examine  the 
neceaaity  of  prescribing  a  code  of  fair  pro- 
cedure for  its  Investigating  committees.  The 
MBtsnt  heart  n«;s  tiefore  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  come  In  response  to  a  formida- 
ble public  demand  that  congressional  fact- 
finders respect  the  nghts  of  dtlsens  to  re- 
main free  from  Irresponsible  smearing.  That 
demand  was  crystallised  last  January  when 
Majority  Leadars  Lucas  and  McCobmack  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  respectively,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
all  committee  hearinca.  The  problem  was 
effectively  stated  by  Senator  Lvcks  when  he 
declared  at  tha  opening  seaaion  of  the  hear- 
ing on  Thursday  that  "If  Cwigress  does  not 
have  thr  stataamanshlp  to  reform  Itself,  I 
sm  afraid  ita  investigsttans  wlU  fall  into 
dtarepute." 

In  the  light  of  recent  history,  we  think 
it  U  safe  to  start  with  the  aaaumption  that 
a  code  of  fair  investigating  procedxire  should 
be  adopted.  The  real  question  la  what  that 
code  should  coctaln.  The  Lucas-McCormack 
raaolution  is  a  good  beginning,  althoiigh  its 
sponaors  would  doubtlaac  be  first  to  say  that 
It  needs  to  be  critically  acrutmlzed.  For. 
wtiiia  the  chief  objective  of  any  such  code 
must  Bocasssrlly  be  tha  elimination  of  abuses 
from  congress  tonal  hearings,  an  equally  im- 
portanc  aim  must  be  Improvement  of  the 
maam  by  which  Congress  brings  vital  infor- 
mation to  light.  In  other  words,  this  in- 
vestigative power  Is  so  essential  to  Govern- 
ment by   the   people   that   its   effectiveness 


shotild  be  enhanced  instead  of  being  im- 
paired. Any  satisfactory  code,  in  our  optn- 
loQ.  must  serve  iKith  to  eliminate  abuses  and 
to  T"«^»  the  leglalattve  investigation  a  more 
useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  Ccmgreaa. 

This  latter  objective  seems  to  be  lost  to 
sight  in  one  provision  of  the  Lucas-McCor- 
mack  resolution.  It  would  give  a  person 
defamed  or  adversely  affected  by  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee  the  right 
not  only  to  file  a  sworn  statement  for  the 
record  and  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  but 
also  to  have  the  committee  siimmon  up  to 
four  wltneaaea  to  testify  for  him  and  to 
croes-examlne  wltneaaes  appearing  against 
him  for  a  period  up  to  1  hour  each.  The 
result  might  be  serious  obstruction  of  Im- 
portant committee  investigations.  Conunu- 
nlsts  summoned  ijefore  any  committee,  for 
example,  would  l>e  quick  to  claim  damage  to 
their  reputation  and  thus  win  the  right, 
under  the  proposed  rule,  to  waste  hours  or 
days  of  time.  While  protecting  dtisens 
against  looaa  slander.  Congress  ought  to 
avoid  fashioning  unnecessary  hobbles  for 
Itaelf. 

In  our  series  of  editorials  entitled  "Turn- 
ing on  the  Light,"  In  which  we  pleaded  for 
the  right  of  defamed  persons  to  defend  them- 
selves before  investigating  committees,  we 
also  pointed  out  that  limitations  upon  this 
right  are  essential  "to  svoid  disruption  of 
inquiries  or  their  diversion  to  irrelevant 
iaaaea."  Where  that  limit  Is  to  be  drawn 
ts  probably  the  most  difficult  issue  the  Rules 
Committee  will  have  to  decide.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  It  can  be  drawn  ao  aa 
to  afford  maligned  citizens  much  greator 
protection  tlian  they  now  have  without  in- 
terfering with  any  legitimate  investigation. 


Orertime  on  Ovatime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUFOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fol- 
lowed tlie  progress  of  H.  R.  858  with  par- 
ticular interest  throughout  becaiise  of 
its  great  Importance  to  many  people  in 
California  who  are  faced  with  overtime- 
on-overtime  claims.  In  reading  over  the 
congressional  dobate  and  reports  on 
H.  R.  858.  I  believe  some  further  state- 
ment as  to  its  retroactive  provisions  is 
desirable. 

Retroactive  relief  Is  an  extraordinary 
remedy  not  to  be  granted  lightly.    It  is 
a  remedy  that  has  been  previously  used, 
however,  not  only  in  the  portal-to-portal 
situation  but  in  many  other  situations 
during  the  last  50  years  where  such  relief 
was  necessary  to  achieve  justice  or  pro- 
mote the  public  interest.    The  purpose 
of  such  retroactive  legislation  is  not  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  but  to  correct 
an  inequity  which  hsis  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  either  by  reason  of  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  other- 
wise.   Where  legislation  has  been  proven 
inequitable  or  harsh  Congress  must  act 
promptly  to  correct  it  lest  such  legislation 
become  an  instriiment  of  oppression  and 
impede  the  progress  of  liberal  legislation 
for  the  future. 

These  overtime-on-overtime  claims 
arose  because  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
failed  to  define  the  term  "regular  rate" 
just  as  the  portal-to-portal  claims  arose 


becaiise  the  legislature  failed  to  ddlne 
the  term  "workweek."  In  both  types  of 
cases  the  claims  were  In  violation  of  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  t)ona  fide  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  of  long  stancUac 
and  the  filing  of  these  siiits  was  deplored 
by  responsible  labor  officials.  In  both 
situations  employers  who  had  attempted 
in  good  faith  to  comply  with  the  law 
found  themselves  faced  with  enormous 
liabilities  by  reason  of  an  interpretation 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  10  years 
after  Its  enactment,  which  was  never 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  its  passage. 
This  result  was  harsh  and  inequltaUs 
in  the  extreme. 

The  only  claims  that  will  be  affected 
by  this  legislation  have  been  denouaeed 
by  Judge  Rifkind,  an  outstanding  friend 
of  labor,  on  the  groimd  they  would  con- 
vert collective  bargaining  into  a  device 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses and  have  been  characterized  by 
another  liberal  jurist.  Judge  Goodman, 
of  the  district  court  of  San  Francisco,  as 
a  species  of  cynthetic  afterthought. 
Even  Judge  Cooper,  of  the  district  court 
in  Puerto  Rico,  who  failed  to  sustain 
portal-to-portal  defenses  in  these  cases 
stated  that  the  claims  violate  both  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  a  contract  duly  nego- 
tiated through  collective  bargaining. 
These  overtime-on-overtime  claims  are 
mere  windfalls  never  contemplated  by 
the  employees  and  would  have  benefited 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  workers  in 
this  industry,  in  contrast  to  the  major- 
ity who  followed  the  advice  of  their 
union  leaders  and  did  not  join  In  the 
suits. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
manifestly  Just  and  proper  that  the 
Senate,  without  objection,  and  the 
House,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
voted  for  an  aniendment  providing  that 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  H.  R.  858 
would  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  effect 
since  1938  when  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  enacted.  This  amendment 
thus  provides  a  consistent  interpretation 
of  the  act  from  the  beginning  and.  in  my 
opinion,  carries  out  the  intent  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  Obviously.  If 
this  clarification  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  fair  for  the  future,  as 
was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  segments 
of  labor,  industry,  and  the  Government, 
it  is  equally  fair  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  past. 


Justice  Frsbk  Marpkj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Prank  Murphy. 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiut 
of  the  United  States. 

Justice  Murphy  was  bom  at  Harbor 
Beach,  Mich.;  he  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  served  In 
World  War  I  overseas  as  a  captain- 
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Iffurphy  vfts   prtitMBifeF   re- 
ft great  humanltaflmii.  latf  m  man 
rho  constantty  fovght  for  th«  ttndcr- 
I  flnt  iacaa*  ac^— lnt»d 
Mmvttf  what  I  waa  a  law 
It  at  the  Uniir<>r«ity  of  Detrott:  at 
xime  Frank  Murptiy  vaa  aoe  of  our 
The  law  slaima  at   the 
QMverslty  of  Detroit  laaraad  to  admire 
kiee  this  youac  m  >*iaior.    Many  of 
law  attiiems  In  later  yean 


'^ 


4«. 


appotnt- 

■Mnt  wa«  that  of  AaaMaaC  United  States 

itrflit*  iben  Im 
I  Jadte  of  the  Rceordva' OMVt 
In  the  dty  of  Detroit:  after  tennnc  7 
yean  as  judge  he  waa  ciaclo4  maynr  of 
DetrolL  ThH  waa  at  tt»  tiBe  Uie  de- 
fraailHi  of  the  early  thirties  struck  at  the 
city  with  deeartatlng  fury.  Aa  BMyor. 
Prank  Ifurpiqr  Met  thai  he  111  ii  hi  fed 
the  city's  JaMess.  It  was  a 
and  he  was  subjected  to 
but  he  met  the  challciige 
the  aty  of  De- 
lootlng. 
While  stB  BMiyor  of  DetroK.  Frank 
^rramr  very  friendly  with 
D.  nooaereit.  at  that  time  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  New  York  Thit 
frtendship  between  Rooaeveft  and  Mur- 
phy grew  and  Moswiniid  as  they  wrestled 
with  plans  to  givte  food  and 
to  the  poor  rlttl—  of  the 

much  tn 
ffarless  men.  Hberal. 
real  students  and  follow- 
of  the  great  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 
Shortly  after  Roosevelt  was  elected 
he  ns»ril  Frank  Murphy  as 
to  the  Phllw><"''  I  ^  which  po- 
wlth  hotkor  and  distlnc- 
stfli  rcBaFB  him,  and 
always  will  think  «f  Mnrphy.  as  the 
friend  they  ever  had.  In  in6 
rteaOed  frooi  the  PttB^pines  to 
aa  Oovcmor  of  MtehicaB. 
Trie  people  of  Michigan  lo'iped  uito 
honest  and  humane  leader,  and  he  was 
akcted  Ooeemor  of  the  Statr  Both  as 
■ayor  and  aa  Oevemor  of  the  State  of 
MUUgan.  Frank  Murphy  served  during 
ne  tnaes  m 
yean  hi  the 
'  dty  and  State.  He  would  not  torn 
upon  the  stanrmc  and 
of  people.  Be  ex- 
a  friendly  and  helping  hand  to 
tht  poor  and  iiiMiwpiiiyiiL  He  became  a 
■ntloaal  flgnre-  Bveryone  knew  and 
heard  all  about  the  great  Governor  of  the 
aiau  of  Michigan. 
In  IBM  PreiUlit  Rooserelt  appointed 


OeotraL  From  that  iloaltlon  he  waa  ele- 
vated to  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

adeep  sense 
and  great 

I  ve  for  Ida  fellow  man.  He  was  a  eou> 
ragcouB  flthtar  who  waa  onaf  raid  of  p»> 
ttUeal  CTlfIri—     Bla  foal  In  life  waa  to 

and  not  the 
The  people  «f  Detroit 


o«  of  this  great 
Justice  Murphy  wUl  always  be 
bered  as  the  great  Ighter  for 


It    of 


bigotry  and  Intnlrrance. 
an  imbounding  love  for  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, the  meek,  and  the  humble.  He 
was  truly  a  great 


ol  Ike  NsTajos 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HAKOLD  A.  PAHEN 


w 
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Waimetdap:  J^Uw  2$.  tf49 


Mr  PATTEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  Just 
received  a  report  from  the  Red  Cross  on 
lU  rattof  acttvUlcs  on  the  Navajo  and 
HopI  ladloa  Reservation^  during  this 
■lalt  I  am  including  Ht  na  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  This  <tepon  Is  additional 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  Navajo  re- 
habilitation program  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  8.  1407.  This  bill  Is  now  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  HOobcs  and  I 
hope  wSl  be  approved  in  a  fuHy  adequate 
aoaomii. 

axuMT  Acnvmas  am  thx  KnxaacAM 

OM     TKS     MAVAJO     AMD 

VATiom  m  uaxoMA  otn- 

VHG  VMS  mrmom  gr  im* 

RcUcf  opcntkna  tn  Umm  MCtiona  of  the 
Ifavmjo  M>d  llnpi  BcMfvstleas  In  Artaona 
■artmiBtr  affected  by  the  imiwuwms  last 
winter  were  completed  during  ibe  month  of 
June  iMtf.  Among  the  alvntflcant  (acU 
brcught  out  tn  the  reporta  of  our  field  staff 
were    the    followtng: 

1  More  than  half  the  l«aTa}o  famUles  In 
thta  arc*  were  tn  need  of  aaaiatance. 

a.  Of  the  3.001  families  given  food  orders. 
approximately  75  percent  had  not  prevtoualy 
bass  aw  Sb«  wdfar*  roUs  nf  the  Navajo  and 
BopI  aganrtea. 

a.  Records  oi  maaeelBWS  with  1.610  (amt- 
Uaa — ««ry  few  of  whom  had  prcvloualy  tMcn 
welfar«  eaara — prcvlded  the  statistical  In- 
foroiatMia  given  tn  the  foUowtng  psragraphs 
itad  aome  of  tb«  proMaass  oon- 
the  Navajo  people. 

4>  Hal  J  sighl  sad  six-tentha  percent  of 
dMaa  tsaattaa  had  haalUi  problems,  involv- 
lag  owe  or  aaara  maaahsrs.  that  were  obvious 
to  tha  layouui. 

ft.  Thar*  srere  4J44  ehUdran  uodar  Ifl 
years  of  ag*  In  theae  famlllaa.  and  of  this 
nuahsr  only  4>I  wcr«  tn  school.  If  rms  half 
the  dUMren  war*  of  acbool  age.  this  Okaaas 
that  oaly  aB.a  percent  were  In  acbod. 

6.  In  07 J  percent  of  the  famUt**  there 
w«r*  soaplapaMa  malas.  hot  no  apportuni- 
U«s  for  sonpleyaaent  ww*  avatlahl*  to  them 
on  the  raaarvaUon  and  no  cmptoyment  out- 
side the  re«crvatlon  would  be  available  until 
the  late  spring  and  summer  nwnths. 

7  Ltvaatoah  loeaaa  were  haary.  Mature 
sheep  aaaaOBlad  to  tA.6  percent  of  the  iMrds 
or  thaaa  faaatllsa 

to  «U  parcent.  goaSa  and  feMa  MJ 
hneaea.  U-A  percent,  and  cattle.  34  5  percent. 
This  informer  Inn  waa  obtained  at  the  Uom 
of  the  first  Interview  with  the  famUlaa 
Both  mature  aheep  and  lamba  eoBttntied  to 
aia  beyond  that  potat,  aad  MoaMag  waa  not 


ivajo  Reeervatloa  la  located  tn  eaat- 

wcatera  Mrw  Maalcaw  aad  aouth- 

Ulah.    una  wUd.  raggad  eountry 

eaoyoos.  Bseeae,  and  daeerta. 

at  alutudaa  varying  fxan  4.M0  to 

It  encumaaaaaa  aa  area  of   16 

■quare 
ot 
of 


itely    MJOOO    Mavajo* 

Uving  on  or  adjacent  to  the  reservattcn — 
the  largeat  Indian  tribe  In  the  country. 
There  are  no  towns  or  vtllafea  on  the  rea- 
ervatlon  as  the  Havajos  live  in  isolated  ho- 
Thaas  are  octagon -abaped  single- 
adobe-covered  buildings  varying  from 
la  to  20  feet  In  diameter,  the  only  openings 
being  a  door,  alwaya  facing  the  eaat  because 
at  rellglcuB  tteliefs.  and  a  amcke  hole  in  the 
roof.  They  are  widely  scattered  all  ever  the 
raacrraUoa.  The  ec:>nomtc  statos  of  the 
Navajo  la  estremely  low.  the  average  Icccsti* 
per  family  ranging  between  1430  and  $£03  a 
year  Sustenance  la  prcrtdcd  mainly  t>y 
aheep  raMng  and  rag  weaving  and.  during 
of  the  year,  by  employment 
ca  the  raawatlOB. 

naatad  in  aortham 
tpletaly  surrmiwdsrt  by  the 
Navajo  Raasi  fallen,  has  a  population  at  6.300. 
Iccnomle  cootfiioas  among  the  Bopl  In- 
dians are  much  better  than  among  the  Ifav- 
aj(«.  aad  relief  needa  were  minor  In  eook- 
partaon  with  thoee  of  the  Mavalea. 

The  winter  of  Itg  gg  was  unusually 
rlgoroua.  A  series  of  very  severe  bliaards 
and  uapaaaadaatad  anowfalla  aaaoaspanled 
by  bitter  eold  ercatad  a  condiUon  of  desU- 
tutlon  and  disaster  axnong  the  alrer'.dy  im- 
povcrlahed  Navajoa.  The  fury  of  the  ele- 
menta  waa  unleaahed  with  greatest  intensity 
In  the  eeelsia  aaetlon  of  the  leetivatlon. 
Thla  aeetlon  aanipvtoea  an  area  oC  ajgOMi 
acree  tn  which  live  approximately  a.900 
Navajo  familica.  The  loss  of  Uvcatock  was 
heavy,  but  fortunately  only  a  few  humaa 
Uvea  were  loat. 

Red  Croes  relief  activities  were  conducted 
tn  two  pbaaes.  During  the  Btuima  ta  Janu- 
ary and  rebruary  the  Red  Croaa  partlelpatad 
ta  a  eoordlnatad  relief  operation  with  the 
Army.  Itavy.  Federal  Worlcs  Agency.  State  at 
Arlaona.  CivU  Air  Patrol,  and  the  Navajo 
rtce  A^ncy.  Approximately  95  000 
of  food  and  a  snutll  supply  of  drugs, 
blood  plasma,  cots.  bUnkrta.  and  fuel  were 
provided  by  the  Red  Crosa  for  delivery  by 
airplane  or  track  into  the  affected  area, 
■ed  Croea  expenditures  for  theae  relief 
actlvltlaa       amcunted       to       apprcxlmately 

•i&aoo. 

The  aecood  phaae  at  the  Red  Croea  relief 
aetiviUee  reaulted  from  a  request  by  the 
Honorahle  Julius  ▲.  Krug.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  when  the  funds  of  the  Bxireau  of 
Indian  Affaire  available  for  welfare  activities 
iMcaaw  sahanalsd.  Early  in  March  a  survey 
of  ccodRtaBa  aaKtng  the  people  in  the  anow- 
affpcted  area  waa  naade  by  the  Acting  Com- 
nUasioDeT  of  the  Bxffeau  of  Indian  Altalra 
and  the  National  Administrator  of  INaostar 
damaaa  ot  the  Amsnean  Bad  Ooaa.  aa  a 
laauit  of  wtileh  a  had  Gross  saaargencv  re- 
lief headquarters  was  sataNlahart  at  WUk- 
dow  Bock.  Aria,  aad  had  Ooaa  disaster 
repraeentativee  aanltnart  to  th*  districts 
affected. 

The  duties  and  recp-^nalbUltlae  of  these 
Bed  Ckosa  aCaC  mambcra  inctudad  visiting 
and  laterelewmv  tamlllea.  surveying  and  re- 
eotdlag  loaaaa  aad  needs,  prooaptly  providing 
the  sasintlalB  of  Itf e  aa  needed,  and  refer- 
rlna  to  the  Navajo  Seivlce  Agency  (the  field 
unit  oC  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  wel- 
far*  caaes  that  Involved  long-time  care 
brought  to  Ucht  by  thaaa  surveys  aad  that 
eovld  properly  be  handled  by  the  Apnay 
wheo  aow  approprtattaaa  of  funds  were 
aaada  aaallahla  by  Caagraaa.  By  reason  at 
the  fact  that  only  abcut  ao  percent  of  the 
Bngiiah.  an  interpreter  waa 
by  the  Bed  Croea  and  aeaigned  to 
aaeh  o<  ita  laiaaiaalailiia 

•Og  faiilltaa  that  waaa  an  the  regular  roUa 
«*  the  aa«a|B  aad  Bapt  again  lee  were  givoa 
aaatataaaa  Wf  the  Bad  Croea.  Many  at  these 
tealllaB  had  had  saaall  berda  of  shvep  and 
laiaha.  wtuch  ware  luat  aa  a  result  of  ths 


m 


and  thctt  trleads  and  nrtghhnra  who 
ncrmal  times  could  be  counted  on  to 
i^  tfrff  tf  Oofvemmexit  funds  smtc  not 
•TsUahle  were  unable  to  do  ao  tUa  year  be- 
iMum  ot  their  own  heavy  livaatock  kaaea. 

Tbe  curtocnary  Bed  Croea  disaster  rtflaf 
-^|,Haa  aad  ytutailiiiaa  were  applied  Insofar 
•sttwsa  poaalbia  to  <k>  so  undsr  theunususl 
physical,  social,  andseoncale  waallHiBi*  pre- 
vailing on  the  rtservatlon. 
Iba  Bed   Croas  repraaeataUvea  laaued  to 
cClcui  Red  Cross  dlsaaiar  rahei  dla- 
orders  drawn  on  the  taadInK  oeaa  af 
the  (vnily'i  choice,  for 
xumnj  1  asonth's  supply.    This 
acqoently  dM   hot   duturb   the 
^tury  or  «n>dtgg  batata  o<  the  people.   Cacti 

the 'ord^^tnili aifa  ware  adviaad  as  to 

«annnoditt*4  that  vraold  be  acceptable  or  un- 
acceptable to  the  Bed  Croaa. 

A  Bed  Cross  accountant  waa  assigned  to 
the  beadquarttts  cdtee  at  Window  Rock. 
Arts.,  to  audit  sB  disbursing  orders  snd  trad- 
ers' bills,  and  ptyment  at  all  btils  was  made 
from  that  c^loe. 

The  relief  given  consisted  slmoet  wholly 
qI  food  supplies,  augmented  In  a  few  in- 
stanees  by  medical  supplies  and  feed  for  live- 
stock It  waa  net  necessary  for  the  Red  Cross 
to  supply  aottlng  at  this  time  as  stiflkrient 
stocks  were  available  through  other  agenciea 
to  meet  intP''"*«"i  needs. 

It  was  found,  that  the  medlral  service  of 
the  Navsjo  Swvice  Agency  waa  suffering  from 
an  acute  shcetage  of  nurses,  aa  a  result  of 
which  medical  and  nursing  service  to  the 
Mavajcs  had  been  curtailed.  In  view  of  the 
dire  health  sttdatVw  as  revealed  by  the  sta- 
tistics quotsd  tfnve.  the  Bed  Croas  under- 
took to  put  on  a  nurse  recruitment  program 
and  was  successful  in  recruiting  20  nurses. 
Tbass  nurses  were  assigaed  on  arrtval  to  the 
N3va*j  Service  Agency,  and  responsibility  for 
their' salaries  was  assumed  by  that  agency. 
The  entire  Btd  Croaa  emergency  assistance 
program  was  carried  forward  In  doee  col- 
laboration with  the  Bxireau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
the  Navajo  Tribal  CouncU.  the  Navajo  Service 
Agency  snd  its  field  staff  of  district  super- 
visors and  range  riders,  the  missionaries,  and 
the  traders,  all  of  whom  wm«  kept  currently 
advised  of  devtflopments  and  gave  every  poa- 
tible  asaiatance  to  the  Bed  Croaa. 

In  May  and  June  employment  opportuni- 
ties, mainly  cC-r*aervatlon.  tn  ccnnectlcn 
with  railroad  and  agricultural  work  became 
avallahte.  and  It  was  possible  to  discontinue 
the  Issuance  ol  relief.  Additional  funda  ap- 
propriated by  Congtaaa  alao  made  It  posaible 
for  the  Navajo  Agnaey  again  to  resume  re- 
sponaiblUty  foe  f amlUes  normaUy  on  its  relief 
toUs  and  the  additional  welfare  cases  that 
the  Bed  Cross  survey  had  indicated  wotild 
probably  be  kaig-time  relief  caaea. 

The  eapandlturea  of  the  Bad  Croas  for  this 
second  phase  of  the  r^lef  program  amount 
to  aoproxlmately  tl87,C00. 

The  junior  Bed  Cross  supplemented  the 
primary  reUaCi  program  by  alloting  tl  1.000 
from  its  Bad^Ml  Childrens  Fund  for  the 
purchase  at  tatreatlonal  supplies  aad  equip- 
ment and  medical  supplies  to  be  used  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  Nsvajo  school  children. 

American  Bed  Cross  relief  expenditurae 
tn  this  operation  totaled  $216,000. 

It  waa  the  wnanlmoos  opinion  of  the  Bed 
Croes  reprasaatatlvaa  aaalgned  to  this  re- 
lief operation  that: 

1.  Temporary  reUef  pragrama  such  as 
those  engaged  in  by  the  Bed  Cress  and  otfMr 
agandea  from  time  to  Ume  were  meerty 
palliative  and  will  never  solve  the  problema 
at  the  Navajoa. 

a.  The  only  hope  ot  solvlBg  the  Navajo 
probem  Is  the  econoasle  lahaHnWatlnn  of  the 
reeervatloa  aa  a  whole,  probably  along  the 


Uaaa 


to  explain 
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Is  aataatantlally 


8-  Ui 
there  la 
ttona  on  the 
giearrtvely  werae  and  Oiaa  eveaftaaQy  the 

to  the  Federal  Government  to  awhttaln  the 
reaervatioo  and  Ita  tnhabttants  wflQ  be  much 
greater  than  tf  the  long-range  rehsblllta- 
now  undertaken. 


"y         Cmtdaint  Act  ai  tlw  Beotiey  Farce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  can  HOUHELD 

or  CALiroasfu 

IN  THB  aOOSB  OF  BEPRBBENTATIVn 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concluding  act  of  the  Bcntjoy  farce 
which  was  foisted  on  the  pdbBe  by  the 
hysteria  of  certain  members  Oi  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  during 
the  Eightieth  Congress  was  reached  re- 
c«itly  in  the  payment  by  the  taxpayers 
of  Miss  Bentley's  Washington  hotel  bill. 

As  the  wave  of  postwar  spy -hunting 
hysteria  subsides,  we  can  reflect  on  the 
foolish  and  sometimes  dangerous  ex- 
cesses which  jittery  superpatriots  were 
wont  to  exercise. 

We  can  also  thank  God  ttiat  democ- 
racy has  again  proven  its  basic  strength 
and  stability,  despite  the  frantic  actions 
of  those  who  doubted  its  ability  to  wlth- 
SjLand  its  foes  from  within  as  it  had  van- 
quished its  foes  without. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimnua  con- 
sent to  have  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Aopendix.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  18, 1949.  on  this 
subject: 


Ber 

that  of 

to  havtog 

only  In  the  peaceful  parted  at 

although  what  Mr.  Chamhara 

was  aaarty  vtolastve  at  the  ^ 

,  the  statute  a<  yataOana  ^aaa 

,   from  poflgiBaBMn  goe  Inaa 

But  Mlas  Bentley  says  she  dM  har 

work  srhlle  the  Unttad  Statea  waa 

at  arar.     The  Bumaiaga  Act 

tfiaU  vtolata  tu 

)  ot  taf  araaatlan  raialtac  to  the 
m  tlia  eg  w»  -sBatt  be 

•0  years."    And  aeaasdBig  to 
n  58U  of  the  tJnMad 
Coda.  -An  mdMWMnt  for  any  < 
able  by  daatb  amy  be  found  at  anf  tana  aim 
i  to  any  stattite  of  UnMatlona'*    It 
thst  etthar  the  raai  prlea  of 

J  wild  party  waa  a  promlae  of 

Immunity-  or  claa  there  vraa  no 
eorroborate  har  story. 


It  would  have  been  extr«nely  niggardly, 
not  to  sa-r  ungallant.  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  refuse  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  Elaabeth  T.  BenUey's  stay  In  Waah- 
Ington  while  she  was  the  guest  of  the  good- 
tine  Charlies  of  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  MtBS  Bentley  gave  the 
boys  quite  a  whirl  while  she  was  here.  They 
painted  the  town  red  in  her  honor;  it's  s  Uttle 
late  to  start  complaining  about  the  slas  of 
the  check  the  morning  after.  Besides.  Miss 
Buitteys  gSM  hotel  blU  most  be  reckoned  a 
very  ndnor  ttam  in  eaB^parlaaB  with  the  value 
of  other  gttta  conferred  on  her  and  with  the 
cost  of  the  spree  to  Congress  In  terms  of  tta 
own  prestige. 

Miss  Bentley  seems  to  have  pretty  heart- 
lessly Jilted  her  beaux  on  the  Hiil.  When  the 
opportunity  came  to  back  up  her  charges 
about  wmiam  Remington,  she  Just  couldnt 
be  found:  verv  properly  he  *as  completely 
exonerated  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board.  It 
la  rather  significant,  moreover,  that  not  a 
single  one  of  the  numerous  persons  she 
named  as  members  of  the  espionage  rings  she 
said  she  served  has  been  indicted  or  chsrged 
In  any  wav  with  violation  of  the  law.  We  can 
conclude  from  this  only  that  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  has  shown  no  reHictance  to 
prosecute  in  espionage  cases,  prudently  as- 
sumed that  no  Jury  could  be  persuaded  to 
give  credence  to  her  testimony. 

Why  Miss  Bentley  herself  has  not  been  in- 
dicted for  espionage  is  rather  more  difficult 


Umvcrsfty  of  Loaisville 


EXTENSION  OF  RXMARBB 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF  KKlfTUOLT 

IX  THE  BOUSE  OP  RJEPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1949 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louis-.-ille  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Noah  M.  Masos. 
The  University  of  Louisville  Is  the  old- 
est municipal  university  in  this  country 
and  provides  the  only  medical  school  for 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  is  clear  from 
Dr.  Taylor's  letter  that  the  university  will 
not  be  engaged  in  operating  Churchill 
Downs  nor  any  other  business  enterprise. 

jtn.T  14.  i»4©. 
Hon.  N.  M.  Mason. 

Sew  House  OHflee  Bvxiding. 

Wmxhington,  D.  C. 
Mt  EUus  Mb.  Mason:  I  have  before  me  a 
news  release  issued  from  your  oifice  tmdar 
date  of  June  30.  1949.  concerning  your  30- 
mlnute  address  to  the  House  in  support  of 
bill  H.  R.  5064.  Among  other  things,  the  re- 
lff0^  states:  **•  •  •  Mr.  Maacw  told  the 
KemhKTs  that  the  famoua  Churchill  Xtowna 
race  track  haa  Joat  baan  takan  over  by  a 
tax-exempt  crganlaatloa  Mid  that  nearly  a 
half  BitUlon  dollara  s  year  that  It  has  hsra- 
toftire  paid  aa  Incama  taxes  wlU  now  go  to 
the  Univaralty  of  Louisville  snd  other  tax- 
exempt  ttistltutlons." 

m  relation  to  the  foragolng.  may  I  state: 
First,  thst  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  LouisvUle.  as  weU  as  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university,  has  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  American  Turf  Associstion  (ths 
present  own«rs  of  the  ChurchUl  Downs  race 
track)  The  board  knows  nothing  of  the 
propoeed  purchsae  of  the  Churchill  Downs 
race  track  by  the  ChurchlU  Downs  Founda- 
Uon  other  than  what  has  been  published 
in  the  local  press.  Secondly,  the  university, 
therefore,  would  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  ChurchUl  Downs  Foiuidation  as  it 
would,  and  <loe8.  to  any  educational  founda- 
tion, such  as  the  Ford  Foimdation,  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation,  the  KeUore  Foundation, 
and  the  lUce.  If  the  university  should  re- 
ceive an  offer  of  a  gift  from  the  ChurchUl 
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imUat  tu  Mt 
at  th*  Unlvwstty  eC  hautmom 

V>  Ma.  M  well  ■•  to 
foVBratnf  body  of  Uw  uniTctsity. 
Mb  board  o(  irustarv.     As  fhr  m  w«  ar«  ocm- 

al   rveclTtnc    a   ftft 

n  take  over  tba 

Dowma  net  track,  la  purely  ooa> 


oCUm: 
OB  tiM  nib|acK. 
datMl  June  20    1M9. 
Vary   ainoaraly, 

JUnt  W.  Tatixmi. 
t.  tf«<aariU»  o/  LouUvtU*. 


ECA 


BUI 


u| 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOU FIELD 

or  cAuraaKiA 
IM  THX  BOU^aS  OP  RKPBaBBirrATIW 


ya/y  20.  1$49 

Ur.  HOUFJXLD  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
JuM  ao  I  caU«d  the  atteotk»  of  the 
H/ttBiben  to  the  shocking  failure  of  our 
<ieearteliaatk>o  prosram  In  western  Ocr- 
many.  I  gave  in  detail  specific  cases  and 
incidents  which,  in  mj  opinion,  proved 
that  decarteliiatlon  was  beinf  aaboCaged 
by  our  military  administrators  in  Oer- 
BMny.  and  ako  called  attention  to  facts 
which  Indicated  that  personnel  in  fsvor 
of  decartelizatioD  were  being  persecuted 
and  purged  by  Itodr  Mpcrlors. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  II.  1M0.  the  highly  rsspected  col- 
twmlst  Thomas  L.  Stakes  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  sahject.  He  points  out  very 
dearly  that  the  cartel  protectors  are 
boiy  in  our  legislative  hidls  as  well  as 
In  WMtem  Oermany.  Mr.  Stokas  charges 
that  a  "sleeper '  has  been  added  to  the 
ICA  appropriation  btll  which  in  cifect 
wttk  euihortae  further  proiectlre  policies 
eaomiraglng  Oermao  canele  and  their 
^wurte—  ftnenrlsl  eoUaborators.  This 
"rider**  opetu  a  daneereun  door,  and  tt  fs 
my  ferrenl  hape  that  It  will  be  eliminated 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  iinsntmoue  con- 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  Mr. 
article  with  my  remarks  m  the 
of  the 


ittac.  thry  bof>«  to  aaptolt 

Oooperatkn    AilmtBlstrmtkn 

tba  Maiihall  plan  to  pre- 

latfnatrlai  and 

y  whlctt  ware 

^MCloua  grovnda  ara  Hirwpaan  lujowf.  aav- 
lag  the  Axnancan  taxpayer,  and  protectiac 
Qafmen  workata. 

Tbia  "Biaapar"  tn  tlie  KCA  bUl  prorldfaa  tbat 
"tbe  lut  of  itsttad  and  protubiuva  indttatrlcs 
acheduled  f^  dnHnMllaa  tn.  or  rcmoral 
shall  ba  reviewed 
ot  the  Wmuwnic 
Administration  ahall  aeek  to  obtain  the  re- 
tenticii  In  Germany  of  mcb  pi&nta  on  tills 
llat  aa  would  beat  aenre  Kuropean  recovery  If 
left  In  Ocrmany." 

OITK     HUKaeSD    A*fD    Pimr-MIHB    plants    DCS 
TO  ■■  *AXM» 

Thcra  ara  now  ise  plants  which  under  a 
downward  ravlalon  of  tba  original  PotMlam 
reparatkna  agreaoMBt  Uat  at  the  recent 
Parla  Cocferenoa  of.  foreign  MlnUters.  are 
on  tba  llat  to  ba  daeliHi|inl  cr  dtamantled  and 
raiovad  to  natlooa  paLrtidpatlng  In  repara- 
ttooa.  The  object  of  the  rider  U  to  compel 
Paul  Hoffman.  KCA  Admtnlatrator.  to  retain 
In  Germany  plants  which  thla  Government 
along  wKb  lU  alUca.  to  deatroy 
potonUal  for  war  by  a  rc- 
vivad  Oannany.  all  In  keaplng  with  our  war 
alaa  to  keaak  up  the  cartal  ayaCam  that  (aa- 
tanad  Itaelf  on  Buropa  and  helped  lo  pro- 
mote tba  Second  y  icld  War. 

Both  Mr  Hoffman  and  Secretary  of  State 
are  very  much  ambarraaaed  by  thla 
eonaptracy  It  wooid  endan^c^r  the 
European  recovery  venture  as  tt  would 
antagonUa  our  weatcrn  European  alllca. 
llMtr  atruggla  to  revive  and  Minrlve  eeonoenl- 
oally  would  be  sarloualy  impeded  by  a  new 
Oarwaan  Induatrlal  giant  that  would  flood 
Europe  with  gooda  In  competition  with  them, 
not  to  mention  their  fear  of  a  revived  mUl- 
tary  Ocrmany  which  agsAa  wyglit  pounea  ow 
them  as  In  the  Plrst  and  Beeond  World  Ware. 

The  eventual  aim  of  this  conaplrarv.  which 
la  really  an  old  conspiracy  that  ramlflea  Into 
much  of  tbe  Bu  opaan  acooowiy.  la  to  raatora 
the  old  cartel  system.  Immadlataly  tbe  ob- 
jective la  to  retain  steel  p!anta  on  tbe  limited 
list  thMt  were  to  be  removed  and  to  save 
plants  on  the  prohibitive  llat  that  were  to 
be  daatroyed  bacauaa  at  thttr  direct 
potentbU. 


Row  this  Kier  got  Into  tbe  appruprlatloa 
bill  Is  an  Intriguing  story. 

It  brings  In  V.  L.  8.  Loeacb,  managing  direc- 
tor of  tba  Dcutsetoa  Idalatahl  atael  oomblne 
in  Oarmaoy.  wbo  eeaaa  to  Waahlngtoo  oa  hla 
miaaloo  (or  tiia  atael  Interaata.  Ha  Intcraatad 
Senator  Malomi.  Bapubllcau.  of  Nevada,  who 
arranged  eoofamicaa  for  tbe  German  vlaitor 
with  Dndar  Baoetary  of  SUU  Jamea  K.  Webb. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  and  WUllaoi  C.  roetcr.  ECA 
Deputy  Admlnlatrator.  Senator  Malomi  en- 
listed Senator  MccsaaAN.  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada, wbo  got  tbe  rldar  In  the  approprlauon 
blU. 

Mr.  Hoffman  and  bis  aides  now  ara  work- 
ing fevarlabiy  to  have  It  daiaatad  In  tiM  Sao- 
ate.  wbara  tba  bill  la  *-r*r*-i1  to  ba  taken 
up  lata  tbIa  weak. 

Any  furtbar  aedldsetlso  of  tba  plant  de- 
eogram  would  ba  ra- 
by  tbe  Brttlaa,  wbo  agreed 
only  vary  raluctanily  at  the  raoewt  Parla  coa- 
(•eaoea  to  tba  downward  ravlatoa  of  piaata 
to  ba  loatoBad. 

AU  og  Mm  planla  isivolvad  In  the  current 
la  waatarn  Oareaany  and 
to  Buaala.  0«ly  tbraa  nat 
tn  tbe  Buaeian  nrtilt  raaafcrwlinakla.  \\ 
siavia.  ead  aibania  wwild  racalva  any  ptanta 
In  iiaparaWewa.  and  ihetr  snare  la  neglkg.bia. 


AMress  ky  the  PrctideBt  ef  tke  United 
Stales  te  tibe  Impcnai  CeaaciJ  of  tke 
Skriac  of  Nertli  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  oxiHom 
W  THE  BFNATE  OP  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  21  Hegislatice  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2f,  1949 

Mr.  LOCAS.  Mr.  ('re5ldent.  the  two 
Senators  from  Ulinois  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  accompanying  Pre.sident  Tru- 
man to  Chicago  on  July  19.  where  we 
heard  his  magnifk:ent  address  t>efore 
the  Imperial  Council  of  the  Shrine  of 
North  America.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  incorporated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 
ax  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  present  at  this  Imperial 
Council  of  tbe  Sbrlne  of  North  America  and 
to  participate  In  your  diamond  Jubilee  cele- 
bration. 

Among  tbe  many  aettrttlea  of  tbe  Shrine 
that  have  contributed  to  progreas.  I  have  al- 
ways l)een  eapedally  interested  In  their  pro- 
gram to  aid  crippled  children  It  aeema  to 
me  that  this  program  Illustrates  one  of  the 
best  features  of  our  way  of  life — cancrm  for 
tbe  unfortunate  without  dlacrtminatton  aa 
to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Tbe  peopJe  of  the  United  SUtes  hare  never 
limited  thla  attitude  of  concern  for  their 
fellow  men  to  the  boimdartee  of  our  own 
country.  As  the  activities  cf  the  Shrtne  In 
Mtileo  and  Canad.^  demonatrate.  we  }oin 
with  the  people  of  ether  countrica  In  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering.  Eapedally  atnee 
the  and  at  the  war.  Americana,  through  tbcto 
churebca  and  otb*  r  or«anlaatlona  and  aa  la- 
dlvldoaU.  have  extended  the  hand  of  help 
and  frlendahlp  to  the  unfortunate  of  asany 
lands. 

Wa  do  tbla  baea—  we  tMak  ef  the  peo- 
ple at  outer  eewaUiaB  aa  liiiiiii  bHngs.  not 

aa  pawna  m  tbe  game  of  power  polltlca 

During  tba  war.  we  eatabtlahed  warm  tlea 
aw  eoaiadaablp  and  common  purpoa?  be^ 
tween  oorialvaa  and  other  pecptaa  In  the 
strugele  agaloM  tyraaay  We  hoped  that 
aa  aakdurtn^  peace  could  be  built  on 
tiaaof  fncnilKhlp  in  part,  tbeae  high 
have  Dot  bean  realised  Leadera  of 
aettew  hmra  cut  off  conununlcaUons  and 
buUt  barrtara  of  siwpttiun  between  their 
people  and  tbe  outaMa  world. 


»a  racTB  aaorr  cKms  sri 
pocjcna 
But.  tn  spite  of  this,  there  peralsu  in  thla 
coimtry  a  sincere  feeling  of  frlendahlp  and 
sympathy  for  thoae  pecpica  who  hare  been 
cot  off  htMB  oa  by  forre  or  pollttcal  intrtjrue. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  they  were  permitted 
to  know  the   facts   they  would   return   our 


Wa  aliall  therefore  contlnoe  In  our  efforta 
to  help  ihan  laara  tbe  facta.  We  believe  that 
(IM  peepte  of  tbe  world  abooM  have  the 
(acu.  aot  only  about  cufaaHee.  but  about 
aU  tbe  titfa«t  taat  eoocera  theaa  aaoat  deeply, 
(tety  U  aaaa  know  tha  trwth  ara  tbrv  In  a 
to  work  for  a  stable  and  peaceful 


Id  tbla  country,  where  tbe  facta 
awUakle.  we  have  a  spertw'  -' 
(arm  ouraetvaa  concerttlag 
st  tntarnatiooal 


readily 

to  Ui- 

ra  and 
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Tbla  la  vitally  Important  if  our  country  la 
to  carry  out  tbe  reapaastbUttlaa  ot  worid 
leadership  that  It  baa  today.  Ftx.  tn  tbla 
Natkm.  foreign  poUcy  la  not  made  by  tbe 
ij^drtnri  of  a  few.  It  la  the  reault  of  tba 
danoeratlc  process,  and  reprcaenta  the  col- 
laeUve  Judgment  of  the  people.  Our  for- 
eign policy  la  fotmdad  upon  an  enllghuned 
public  opinion. 

The  Importance  of  public  opinion  In  tbe 
United  Statea  la  not  always  tmdarstood  or 
properly  evaluated.  PnlAlc  optnlon  In  a 
country  such  aa  ours  cannot  tie  Ignored  or 
manipulated  to  stilt  tbe  occaaion.  It  can- 
not be  stampeded.  lu  formation  Is  neces- 
sarUy  a  alow  prooeaa.  beceuae  tbe  peopte 
must  tie  given  atnple  oppurtuulty  to  dtocoas 
tbe  taMiea  and  seach  a  reaaoocd  condoalOD. 
But  once  a  damocratlc  dedskn  Is  made.  It 
represcnu  the  ooUective  wiU  of  the  Nation 
»r»H  can  be  depended  upon  to  endure. 
ruBLJC  oranox  atcxs  Foazicn  coiucmcKXTS 

Thcae  who  rule  by  arbitrary  power  In  other 
nationa  do  not  understand  tbeae  things  Tor 
fbte  reason,  they  do  not  reallae  the  atzcsgth 
behind  our  foreign  policy. 

The  major  deeldana  In  otir  foreign  policy 
aince  the  war  have  been  made  on  tbe  baala 
of  an  infcrmed  pul>Uc  opinion  and  over- 
whelming public  si^iport. 

For  example,  to  IMS  tbe  people  of  our 
country  were  almoat  unanimously  to  favor 
of  our  participation  to  the  United  Natlooa. 
Tbe  Senate  reflected  tiiat  public  sentiment 
when  It  approved  tbe  Charter  bj  a  vote  of 
87  to  2. 

In  1948.  after  almoat  a  year  ot  dlscuaskm 
and  debate.  It  waa  dear  that  a  aubatantlal 
majontr  o^  »*»•  people  of  tbU  Katlonap- 
proved  our  participation  to  tbe  European 
recovery  program.  The  Congreaa  tranalated 
that  approval  Into  ieglslatlTe  action  by  a  vota 
of  approximate^  4  to  1. 
aATS  trxrrcB  statis 


Tooceovx  cw  woax 

Our  people  coBttoue  to  support  tlie  United 
Nations  aa  fully  aa  they  did  4  yeara  ago.  to 
spite  of  the  fact  that  aome  natkms  have 
obetructed  Its  work  through  tbe  misuse  of 
the  veto.  We  want  to  Improve  the  United 
Nations  This  r«eBlre  waa  cJiprtaaert  to  Sen- 
ate Reaolutlon  239.  which  called  for  the 
atrengthening  of  tbe  United  Nations  and  tbe 
development  ot  reglooal  and  other  arrange- 
■MBta  for  the  mtitual  defenae  of  tbe  free 
n>tln"«  This  reaolutlon  waa  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year  Xtj  a  vote  of  84  to  4. 

As  a  meana  of  carrying  out  these  deslrea 
of  tbe  people  for  stroogw-  support  of  the 
prtociples  of  tbe  United  Nations,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  baa  t>een  neeotlated  and  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  S«iate  la  now  en- 
gaged to  dlacusatog  tbe  treaty  with  tbe  de- 
lltjeratlon  and  cloee  attention  tbat  Is  part 
of  the  democratic  prooeaa.  All  potota  of  view 
have  been  made  known.  Public  optokai 
among  our  people  is  ovwwhetoxingly  to  favor 
of  ratification  of  tbe  treaty,  and  I  am  sure 
tbat  tbe  Senate  wtU  give  Ite  approval. 

These  nxunentoos  dartstnas  are  tbe  ded- 
alooa  not  of  tbe  Govemmaat  alone  but  ot 
tbe  people  ot  tbe  Unttad  Siattaa.  For  tbla 
reason  It  is  cie*  that  this  country  will  stead- 
fastly conttoua.  together  with  other  natione 
of  like  purpose,  along  tbe  path  we  have 
toward  peace  and  freedom  for  the 


tbe  ccdlecUve  Judgment  of  their  people,  are 
il^iantlaTili    and  stable  to  their  foreign  te- 


MJMMOn 

Today,  tbe  great  quest  Ot  mankind  la  for 
a  world  order  capable  ot  matntalnlng  world 
peace. 

Juat  aa  tbe  democratic  natkma  formulate 
their  foreign  poilfi*«  after  dtie  eonslderatlosi 
for  the  optolona  ot  their  dtteens,  ao  they 
formulate  their  plans  for  totematlonal  order 
with  due  regard  for  tbe  Independence  and 
tbe  sovereignty  ot  other  natlans. 

The  Und  ot  world  organlxatlon  for  ^il^ 
this  Nation  and  tbe  other  democratic  na- 
tiona are  striving  la  a  wxa\a.  organtasttoo 
baaed  on  tbe  voluntary  agreement  of  tnde- 
pendent  states. 

We  are  familiar,  to  our  own  history,  wttb 
thta  ktod  of  organisation.  Our  country 
began  aa  a  federation — an  aaaodatlon  ot  local 
democraUc  aoverelgntlea  wtthto  a  larger 
whole.  Tbe  r^«-«^"c  states,  whether  large 
or  amall.  were  brought  together  on  the  basis 
at  voluntary  agreement. 

Thla  prlnc^ile  ot  mutual  rcapect  and  eotun- 
tary  agreement  la  taasntUl  to  tba  craattoa 
ot  a  atrtmg  vrorld  organisation  for  malntaln- 
tog  a  Just  peace.  In  thla  respect,  eaaoda- 
tlooa  of  nationa  are  like  aaaodatlOBS  of  to- 
divldtiala — they  will  not  survive  and  prosper 
n«i—  the  rlghte  and  the  totegrtty  of  tbe 
meosbers  ate  raspeeted. 

This  Is  tbe  prtnetple  on  which  the  United 
Nationa  Is  baaed.  Tbe  United  Ifctloas  la 
designed  to  give  every  natlaa  a  abaea  to 
fnrmlng  derlalim  on  world  Isstiaa  Such  an 
organisation  will  have  its  diScuItles.  We 
all  know,  from  otir  experience  to  burl  near, 
to  tinkma.  cooperatlTea.  or  frwtcmal  groups, 
how  much  hard  work  and  boaeat  give  and 
take  Is  required  to  make  tbla  kind  ot  orgaai- 
aatlon  succeaaful.  But  we  alao  know  tbat 
to  the  long  run  an  organization  tiaBed  on 
vdtmtary  agreement  among  Ite  member* 
will  command  greater  loyalty,  speak  wttb 
greater  authority,  and  have  a  grader  chance 
for  suceeaa  than  any  other  khML  We  aanst 
therefore  conttoue  to  support  apd  conttntie 
to  lmprt>ve.  tbe  United  Nationa,  as  tbe  way 
to  lasting  peace. 


Tbe  formation  of  foreign  policy  on  tbe 
part  of  the  decsocratic  natlooa  may  be  a  alow 
and  painful  proceaa.  but  tbe  results  andiire. 

It  la  only  to  tbe  totalttarftn  states,  where 
aU  deeislons  ate  made  by  a  few  men  at  the 
top,  that  fortiga  pohclea  can  l)e  reveraed  or 
radically  ahu^  to  secrecy,  or  changed 
abruptly  wtthOtit  warning.  Between^  totaU- 
tarlan  statea.  dlsagreemente  can  mddenty 
become  open  conflicts,  and  alllea  can  change 
toto  enemies  overnight.  The  democratle 
nations,  by  contrast,  becatise  they  rely  on 


future,  because  I  bellrve  to  the  superior  at- 
traction for  men's  minds  and  hearts  ot  tbe 

prtadples  srtdeb  have  been  triad 

tn  tree  natlaoa 
now  winning  tbe  allegiance  ot 
out  tbe  world. 


crrcs  iDSXoeT  to  show  %vzx  or  roacs  taxls 

In  contrast  to  the  United  Nations  la  the 
concept  of  a  world  ord»  tiaaed  on  the  rule  of 
force.  In  the  past,  attempts  to  organise  the 
world  by  force  have  alwajrs  failed.  The  most 
recent  faitore  waa  tbe  attempt  of  Nasi  Ger- 
many to  estabUab  European  unity  through 
tbe  rule  of  force.  Tbla  attempt  to  create  an 
empire  by  conqoast  lasted  only  a  few  years. 

to  spite  of  tbe  record  of  history,  tbe  leadara 
of  fOT»>*  nationa  today  ai^iear  atlll  to  be  rdy- 
ttf  on  force  as  a  method  of  world  organisa- 
tion. Their  doctrme  calls  for  tbe  deatnieUon 
of  free  government  through  tbe  tae  of  focea 
»»>«^  the  effort  to  create  class  vrarfare.  To 
■dileve  tbeir  aims,  they  make  a  false  appeal 
to  men's  ssBse  of  Josuce:  they  plsy  upon  tbe 
-^ffPfwmtwt  dasirs  of  men  to  improve  tbeir  eoc- 
dtttonof  me. 

Bat.  to  practice,  this  system  ot  world  or- 
ganisation la  no  better  than  the  old  tyran- 
nle*  tbat  have  failed.  R  is  liicap^le  of  satis- 
fying the  needs  and  daslm  of  man  for  a 
betttt  life.  In  Its  toner  structure,  it  mani- 
fesu  tbe  fatal  weakneaaes  of  all  dlctatorsblpa. 
Wltbto  the  circle  of  its  control  today,  tenslona 
and  conflicts  appear  to  be  Increastog.  It  may 
have  temporary  triumphs,  toot  to  the  long 
nm  It  must  either  destroy  ttarif,  or  abandcm 
Ita  attempt  to  force  natkms  Into  lU  pattern. 

Some  people  yrould  have  us  believe  that 
vrar  Is  toevttaWe  between  tbe  nationa  wtilch 
are  devoted  to  our  concept  of  International 
organmtlon  and  the  concept  which  now 
l>eara  tbe  name  of  communism.  This  la  not 
tbecaae.   x  am  optimistic  as  I  look  tovard  tbe 


In  tbe  battle  for  men's  minds  our  faith  Is 
more  appealing,  more  dynanUc.  and  stronger 
tMn  any  totalitarian  force.  The  world  Idogs 
for  tbe  ktod  of  tolerance  and  mutxial  adjust- 
ment whlcb  la  represented  by  democratic 
prtnTt|Tit" 

This  country  has  had  a  teToltttkmaty  ef- 
fect to  tbe  world  since  It  was  f  oondsd.  Our 
democracy  wm  bom  to  a  world  of  absoluta 
monarchies.  Tbe  Idea  trtilcb  we  made  a  liv- 
ing reality  spnati  Uuooghout  the  worid  and 
brought  the  day  of  tbe  ahaolute  monarchy 
to  an  euL  We  have  always  been  a  challenge 
to  tyranny  of  any  kind.  We  are  such  a 
challenge  today. 

Our  idea  prevailed  against  tba  abaolute 
monarchies  of  tbe  nineteenth  oenttsry.  It 
ts  prevailing  against  tbe  new  and  more  ter- 
rible dictatorships  of  the  twcntletb  century. 

Tbe  le^nn  Is  dear.  Our  idea  of  democracy 
speaks  to  terma  which  men  can  uylcrstand. 
It  apeaka  of  opportunity  and  tolerance  and 
aelf-govemment.  It  apeaka  of  tbe  dignity 
of  the  todtndual.  hif  freedom  of  coasclenca. 
and  tbe  right  to  worship  aa  he  pleases.  It 
does  not  exact  bUnd  loyalty  to  false  Ideas  or 
imprcbaUe  tbeorlea.  It  doea  not  make  a  god 
out  of  tbe  state,  or  out  of  man.  or  out  of  any 
htiman  creatloa. 

The  world  la  tired  of  poUUeal  fanaticism. 
It  Is  weary  of  the  lies,  propaganda,  and  hys- 
teria created  by  dlctatonblpa.  It  Is  disgusted 
by  tbe  practice  of  tortmre  and  political  a»> 
aasstnatlon.  It  Is  sick  of  the  kind  of  political 
allegiance  which  Is  Inspired  soMy  tj  fear. 

BKBT  TO  OWW  TBOOOtXS  SaCXJUUD 

ruwaaMsirtAi. 

lien  want  to  Ure  together  to  peace.  Tbey 
want  to  have  tiaeful  work.  Tbey  want  to 
feel  tbOMelvea  tmlted  to  brotherly  affection. 
Tbsy  want  to  enjoy  tbat  great  privilege— a 
prlvllcffe  denied  to  mllllnns  throagboat  tbe 
worid  today— tbe  right  to  think  tbeir  own 
thoughts  and  to  have  their  own  convictlans. 

These  dealres  of  mankind  are  aatlsfled  toy 
tbe  democratic  prindidss  lAkeh  we  have  put 
toto  practice.  These  principles  are  at  work 
today  sa  they  were  to  the  past.  In  tbe  con- 
flict that  exlsto  throughout  the  world,  these 
are  otir  greatest  advantagea.  Tbey  ahould 
give  us  r^tM^ne^  tbat  we  shall  eventually 
eaeeced  to  establishing  the  ktod  of  toter- 
national  organfntian  to  prcearvc  the  peace 
for  which  saea  yeara. 

In  working  toward  this  goaL  we  most  act 
vteely  and  ateadfaatl-  We  must  realiaa  tbat 
many  dai^cts  yet  lie  ahead,  and  that  there 
are  BMtny  tasks  and  problema  which  will  be 
dlAenlt  to  master.  We  must  alao  pre 
to  tbla  country  fun  enjoyment  of  those 
donocratlc  prtnclpiss  wbldx  are  ess 

In  tbls  period  of  history  when  our  country 
bears  tbe  major  reaponsiblllty  of  world  leader- 
ablp.  our  doroeatlc  and  foreign  policiea  are 
toaeparattle.  We  must  matotato  a  atrong 
and  stable  economy  as  th*  basta  of  our  own 
well-being  and  as  the  primary  source  of 
strength  of  the  free  world.  We  must  alao 
support  economic  health  and  democratic 
Ideals  to  other  countrtea.  if  we  otiraelvea  are 
to  remato  stroiig  and  proeperotia. 

Both  these  objectives  require  action  now. 

We  mtiat  take  proper  atepa  to  aee  that  our 
economy  movea  aafriy  throuf^  tha  present 
tranalticai  period,  and  that  employment  and 
productton  start  expanding  again.  If  we 
were  to  make  our  plans  on  tbe  assumption 
that  employment  and  production  will  get 
smaller,  we  would  only  make  mattera  worse, 
and  waste  mtxrb  of  our  potential  econumle 
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■irtiifftto.    Whftt 

•  way  m  to 
Thtm  U 


Biuct  do.  Instead.  1m  to 
pclvata  and  public.  In 

m  waan  )oba  and 

ray  tovard  a 


Furtbcrmare.  we  must  take  actkm  to  tn- 
sura  ttiat  t)M  bsnl-w<»  aaaMaato  reoovery 
oC  othar  fre«  nauoos  doaa  not  rarert  to  stac* 
Batka  and  dcsfialr.  One  of  the  most  fooUsh 
wa  eooM  te  rlgbt  now  would  be  to 
Bor  apptmatotloos  for  Kurt^iean  re- 
coTery.  If  wa  tfM  ttat.  we  would  ba  delib- 
eratcfy  throwtag  ifWiy  c<^n  for  paacc  and 
traadom  tkat  wa  bava  palnlully  made  Only 
tba  OoaaMBlale  would  profit  tf  we  took  lucb 
a  ■hort-alsbtad  eouree. 

W%  have  been  making  ptotreae  In  working 
toward  peace  and  fieadcii  because  we  have 
willing  to  make  the  InTestment  that 
It  would  be  disastrous  now 
our   policy   and  settle  for  half- 


It  would  be  disastrous  to  lose  or  Impair 
the  tmderatandlng  and  support  we  have 
gained  among  the  other  democratic  peoplca. 
Tbaaa  are  prlctieea  aaaets  In  the  great  task 
vt  aoaatrucUng  a  peaceful  and  orderly  world. 

Hw  kind  of  pewea  we  seek  cannot  be  won 
•t  a  iliigla  stroke  or  by  a  single  nation.  Peace 
can  be  saaurad  only  by 
of  m&ny  paoplea  willing 
to  awfea  aacrtfices  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Tha  paoplea  of  the  world  look  to  the  United 
Bta*«  for  the  leadanhlp  of  this  great  cm- 
MiAa  tor  peace.  We  have  not  taken  up  this 
taak  lightly,  and  we  will  not  lay  It  down. 

We  must  go  resolutely  forward,  step  by 
step,  toward  tba  craatloo  at  a  world  In  which 
we.  and  sU  people,  can  lire  and  prosper  In 


Ai<lre«s  by  Vice  Pr««Meat  Albc«  W. 
Barkley  to  tde  Deoiocraik  Midwest 
C«a^crtace 


ExnatsioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 


Bl  THE  SKNATS  OT  THB  UNTTTD  STATB 

Thuradaif.  Julg  21  (legislative  iag  of 
Thursdaw.  Jtme  2).  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate. deUverod  u  moBt  unitfual  address  on 
JiBM  13  at  the  Midwest  Conference  of 
Democrats  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent.  and  I  hope  it  wUl  be 
granted,  that  the  address  be  incorpo- 
rmted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
•hould  probably  object,  but  be  wUl  not. 
It  (hers  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 


Mr.    Chalrmsn.    distinguished    governon. 
dlatiinnilabed  gueau.  ladles  and  gaat 
I  wlib  in  the  first  plsee  to  say  for  tba 

that  X  have.  I  beaeve.  only  IS  min- 
tba  radio,  but  I  ahsU  probably  talk 
than  that.  Therefore.  If  I  am  tm- 
attt  off  la  the  middle  of  a  sentaooe 
at  tba  and  of  the  I&-nanute  period,  you  wUl 
IMWtsiafsnd  that  It  was  Impnaithle  for  It  to  be 

X  am^nr  b*tbl|r  baaored  not  only  by  the 

ma  bare  to  partici- 
■ala  bi  tbii  MMMi»  flnnfiraaaa^  bMt  I  lM*a 
boos  aauMially  bonorad  by 

Cat  audloaea  by  two  of  my 
yor  KeUy  and  Jake  Mi)r« 


I.  of  course,  raalloe  tba  Importance  of  ttaia 
great  meeting.  I  appradate  the  preeenca 
here  of  men  and  women  from  all  over  tbia 
saettan  ot  the  UaMad  atataa.  wbatbar  tbay 
are  fannaca.  laborlag  men.  or  Lndustriallats 
because  tbey  raoognlae.  ss  we  sil  do.  that  the 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  a  coordinated  prosperity  of  all 
dasaea  of  our  people. 

I  am  not  hare  to  speak  to  you  this  after- 
noon simply  aa  Vice  Prealdant  of  the  United 
Statea.  although  I  sm  that.  I  haven't  quite 
gotten  used  to  it  yet.  There  are  a  good 
many  others  who  haven't.  There  Is  some 
confusion  sbout  what  people  should  call 
ma.  Uj  answer  Is  thst  I  don't  care  what 
you  call  me  so  long  ss  you  call  me. 

The  President  Is  telling  a  very  amusing 
story  sbout  me  stouad  Washington  which 
I  am  in  no  position  to  deny.  He  says  that 
on  the  day  after  election  last  Ifovember 
when  he  end  I  were  elected — which  was  a 
surprise  to  four  or  flTe  people — I  returned 
to  ray  home  In  Paducah.  and  being  the  only 
▼lee  President  in  captivity  and  the  only  one 
that  we  had  bad  Istely.  and  being  the  only 
oaa  produced  by  my  home  town  of  Paducah. 
they  made  quite  a  to-do  over  It.  lliey  dooMl 
the  stores  2  or  S  hours,  built  s  ploUuii  bl 
the  middle  of  the  street,  snd  closed  off  sbout 
four  blocks,  and  wa  bad  a  btg  tUne  there 
celebrating  our  victory. 

It  seems  that  sooordlng  to  the  Presklent't 
story.  I  stsrted  Into  the  Irvtn  Cobb  Hotel 
durbig  the  proeaes  of  the  celetoratioo  and 
started  Into  soma  plaee  where  I  wasn't  snp- 
poaad  to  go.  and  the  guard  or  petioeasan 
grabbed  me  snd  said.  "Hold  oo.  Tou  cant 
go  In  tbara.**  and  I  said.  "I  am  the  Vice 
It."  Ha  haltad  for  a  moment.  I 
forward  about  two  paeaa.  and  then 
be  grabbed  saa  again  and  says.  ~Whst  are 
you  vice  prealdeat  of?"  I  said,  "tiie  United 
States.  "  "Oh."  hs  says.  *^  thought  you  nteant 
the  Cobb  Hotel." 

I  am  bare  not  only  in  tiiat  capacity,  but 
I  am  bora  as  a  fanner  aiao  hacaiiaa  I  am  a 
faraaar.  My  son  and  I  together  operate  two 
or  three  fanns  in  western  Kentucky.  I  have 
always  been  intareated  In  agriculture.  I 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  lived  there  until  I 
was  grown,  and  my  ancestors  for  six  genera- 
tions have  been  farmers,  and  my  lather  died 

Ha  wwa  wbat  was  called  a  woodsman.  He 
belAevad  tbat  any  winter  that  dldnt  see  his 
family  clear  up  sbout  13  acres  of  new  ground 
was  a  total  failure.  As  soon  as  I  wjs  blK 
enough  to  pot  an  as  on  my  shoulder  or 
pull  one  end  of  a  croas-cut  saw.  I  was  taken 
to  the  woods  snd  it  usually  fell  to  my  lot 
to  break  it  up  In  the  spring,  to  prepare  the 
new  grotind  for  the  crops.  Anybody  who 
ever  did  thst.  any  boy  who  ever  did  it.  knows 
what  It  will  do  for  ixis  disposition,  to  say 
noUklBgof  bis  religion. 

During  my  gg  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutivas  and  in  the  Senate,  I  participated 
In  ail  the  laglalatlon  tbat  was  enseted  In 
behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  Ctatea. 
I  even  voted  for  the  McMary-HautKi  bid  be- 
cause It  was  the  only  thing  oflwad  nt  the 
tiaae  that  held  out  any  hope  for  a  reoaady 
of  the  sgrlculturai  sliuaUon  In  thla  country, 
I  votad  for  it  hoping  tbat  it  ought  do 
good. 

Twice  it  was  paaaed  and  twice  It  was  vetoed 
by  tba  PriiidSBl  of  the  United  btatea  who 
It  a  Doaofliat. 

Kow.  I  do  Bot  wlab  to  Indulfa  la  aay  par- 
tisan poiitiea  bare  la  wbat  I  boeo  ta  aay  to- 
day, but  thera  la  no  way  to  aaeapa  a  dlocua 
akw  of  poiuica  in  lu  real  sense  as  the  eeteoca 
of  fo^orWMnt.  We  are  toid  by  the  dic- 
tionary that  politics  is  tba  aclanca  of  gov- 
erumeut.  and  It  Is  in  that  aaaaa  that  I  axaj 
advert  to  It.  as  tba  science  of 
and  la  that  senae  there  it  an  Inaaparablo  i 
naction  between  polltica  and  •«'*mw.mi>vLw^ 

While  politics  Is  defined  aa  the  sdenoo  of 
govaraaaat.   aoonomloa   la  defined   aa    the 
of  production,  distribution,  and  uce 


of  the  things  which  man  makes  for  his 
utility  and  for  his  advancement  and  nia 
comfort. 

There  Is  an  Indispensable  snd  Inseparable 
partnership  In  that  sense  between  politics 
and  economlca  because  the  kind  of  politics 
we  have,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  In  all 
oountrtes.  msy  determine  the  sort  of  eco- 
nomics we  have,  and  by  the  same  token,  tha 
sort  of  economics  we  have  may  determine. 
and  frequently  does  determine,  the  kind  of 
politics  we  have. 

So  whatever  I  may  say  that  has  any  po- 
litical Intonation  will  be  In  connection  with 
that  partnership  between  polltica  snd  eco- 
nomics, and  between  government  and  eco- 
nomica. 

I  wlab  to  reemphaslre  the  relationship 
between  agriculture  and  latx)r  and  Industry. 
It  may  have  been  done  earlier  In  tiic  day 
before  I  arrived  because,  coming  In  Is'.e  at 
a  meeting  of  thla  sort  Is  like  going  into  a 
theater  during  tba  third  or  fourth  act  with- 
out knowing  wtMt  has  happened  before. 

ReTertbeleaa.  it  la  worth  while  to  keep  in 
mind  the  connection,  the  Inseparable  part- 
narablp.  between  agriculture.  labor,  snd  In- 
daatry.  There  has  been  a  rather  strange  and 
significant  parallel  between  the  Income  of 
the  farmers  of  the  United  Statea  and  factory 
pay  rolls  In  the  United  Statea. 

As  sn  example  of  that,  we  might  take 
the  year  1038.  the  year  1933,  and  the  year 
1*48  In  l»38.  which  was  the  year  of  a 
hectic  prosperity,  but  a  fairly  good  year  for 
farmers,  which  did  not  last  long,  but  In  that 
year  ins  farm  Income  In  the  United  Statea 
amounted  to  til. 700.000.000  In  that  same 
year,  factory  pay  rolls  In  the  United  States 
amooMad  to  til  900.000.000.  so  that  there 
was  a  very  significant  parallel  in  1938  be- 
tween  the  Income  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country  and  the  Income  of  factory  workera, 
as  Isdlcatad  by  factory  pay  roUa. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- two  was  a 
very  bad  year  not  only  for  farmers  but  for 
evaryttody  alaa.  Farm  Income  in  1933 
anwuntad  to  •6JOO.000.000  and  in  that  same 
year  factory  pay  roils  amounted  to  g5.4CO.- 
0004MO— practically  the  same  flgiwe  for  farm 
inoome  and  factory  pay  roUs  In  1933. 

Last  year.  1948.  farm  iacomo  la  tbe  United 
Sutea  amounted  to  approalflaataly  gMjOOO.- 
000.000.  six  timee  as  much  as  in  1933,  nearly 
titree  times  as  much  as  it  was  In  1928.  While 
farm  inoome  in  1948  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $aOMOJ0O0MO.  factory  pay  roils  also 
amounted  to  practlcaiiy  $80,000.0004)00.  So 
that  tbaae  three  ataUoaa.  thtaci  a  yaaia 
somewhat  separated  tram  ana  aootbar.  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  over  a  loi^  period 
of  time  a  parallel  treed  between  farm  t"fOuve 
and  factory  pay  roila. 

Now.  It  la  true  that  the  farm  ineome.  ss  a 
rule,  over  the  last  two  generations,  haa 
amounisd  to  about  15  petxent  of  the  naUonal 
inoome.  Laat  year  the  national  Income  was 
a  Uttle  Oiore  than  •310.000.000JOOO.  Farm  in- 
coaaa  being  about  $80,000,000,000  nkeana  tbat 
kth.  or  about  15  percent  of  tbe  total 
of  the  American   people,  waa  farm 


But  while  farm  IncooM  conaUtuted  only 
about  16  paroent  of  tbe  total  Ineooie  of  the 
Aaaarlcan  people,  farmara  bought  about  35 
percent  of  all  the  products  made  by  the  men 
wbo  labor  la  the  factoriaa.  and  that  oooMa 
about  bacauaa  tba  fanaan  produce  aiacb  at 
tha  things  wbicb  tbay  eoaaume  themselvea 
and  that  givaa  tbam  a  wider  margin  of  In- 
ooMM  with  which  to  buy  the  things  that  ara 
aaade  in  the  dtiea  and  in  the  factoriaa. 

1  Bsentlon  tbeea  things  in  order  tbat  wa 
UBS  tba  fact  tbara  la  aa  intcr- 

ilp,  between  farm  IncooM  in  tba 
UaUad  States  and  factory  pay  lalla.  which 
aMaaa  the  income  of  laboring  man.  which. 
by  tba  same  token,  meana  profits  to  in- 
dustry: and  any  man  no  matter  what  his 
profeaalon   or   politics   who  aeeka   to   array 


Mrleultxire  agaisist  labor  or  labor  agateat 
i^rteottura  to  ao  friend  of  cttber  agrtcattcBe 
or  of  labor.  ^ 

Now.  it  might  be  latcnatlnc  to  note  trtaSy 
■ometblog  wbkii  baa  tranaplrad  la  the 
Uattad  States  with  reference  to  agriculture 
In  the  last  half  century.  At  the  turn  oT 
the  centtiry  in  thla  country,  on  the  farma. 
tha  only  power  «bat  waa  known  to  a  farmer 
was  manpower  4nd  boraepower.  The  aut£>- 
mobiie  had  but  acarcdy  been  tbcugbt  ct. 
It  had  not  teen  deveiofied.  Tbe  tractor  waa 
unknown  to  the  American  fanner.  The  first 
rural  electrical  line  enr  laid  in  the  United 
Sta^ca  was  s'-mng  in  1913,  only  36  years  ago. 
Today,  among  tbe  «j000.000  fame  and 
(arm  familica  la  tba  Dattcd  States,  nearly 
Qg  tbem  now  are  within  reach  at 
uawet  and  that  electrical  power 

niade   avalMble   to   tbam  tbeoufb  tbe 

Democratic  Party  and  Ita  artmlritstraaopa 
We  t>»«"  no:  be  contented  until  every  farm- 
er In  America  and  awry  farm  housewife  la 
close  enough  to  electrical  power  to  enable 
them  to  cxilUvaOB  tbe  aoU  by  electrical  power 
and  lift  from  tihe  backs  of  bosiaewiTea  aU 
over  the  Nation  the  dnidgery  of  a  part  erf 
the  houaework. 

The  total  value  at  aU  farm  property  and 
the  equipokent  In  the  United  States  la  more 
th«».  a  hnadrad  btlUon  dollars  today.  That 
amount  was  Inflgnlflcant  50  years  ago.  and 
It  was  leas  than  half  tbat  30  years  ago.  Not 
only  is  the  Talue  of  farm  and  farm  equip- 
ment more  than  a  hundred  billion  dollars 
today,  but  in  the  last  15  years  fanaaca  have 
been  able  to  save  in  savings  aoconnte  more 
than  S30.0CO.000.0O0. 

That  lias  com*  about  by  cooperatkm  be- 
tween Government  and  lanasrs.    Agriculture 
U  no  longer  an  indlTldual  «iterpitaa.    Tbe 
ownership  of  a  borne  or  a  farm  la.  d  eoune. 
an  indiTidual  matter;  the  ownership  of  tbe 
equipment   necessary  in  the  ctilUvation  of 
that  farm  Is  an  indiTidual  matter  unless  it 
eomes    waiter    a    cooperative    arrangement 
^i^^»H  a  nnmber  of  fanners,  but  tbe  enter- 
prise of  agncuttara.  the  great  biMtoem  of 
sgTicuIture.  ia  ao  longer  an  indlTtdnal  mat- 
ter.    It  is  a  matter  of  cooperation  among 
farmers  themselves,  and  it  U  a  naattcr  of  co- 
operation between  f  armas  as  a  group  and  tbe 
Goremment  of  the  United  Statea.  becauae 
tbe  Govetamcnt  of  tba  United  States  is  the 
only  agency  avatlabla  to  tbe  people  and  the 
farmers.    part>M»r^>    'rtiieb    can    do    tbe 
ti>iwg«  which  Individual  farmers  cannot  do. 
Tou  may  talk  all  you  want  to  about  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea  trying  to 
regiment  tbe  farmers,  as  vre  hear  new  and 
If^^^i    a,  ipctrh  was  made  over  in  Nebraska 
a  day  or  two  ago  about  the  Government  of 
the  United  Statea  trying  to  regiment   the 
farmers,  tryb^  to  control  them,  tell  them 
lAan  tbey  sboald  i^ant.  what  to  plant,  when 
to  eat.  and  what  to  eat.  and  when  to  sleep 
or  drink. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  have  been  a  part  cf 
everr  farm  program  that  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Congrem  of  tbe  United  States.  Thoee 
programs  were  not  oiiacted  vrlth  tbe  caprice 
or  tbe  whim  of  tbe  Members  of  Oongraaa. 
Thoae  prcgrama  vrere  enacted  because  the 
farmers  of  the  United  Statea.  who  In  19S3 
found  themselves  nearer  to  the  brink  ^ 
dlSMter  and  collapae  than  ever  before  in  tbe 
btatory  of  America,  demanded  that  Congress 
do  something  to  lift  them  out  at  tbe  ditch, 
place  their  feet  on  tbe  sol>d  foondatlon  of 
praq[>enty  so  tbat  tbey  might  look  to  tbe 
future  with  some  degxee  at  assurance,  and 
it  was  in  response  to  thst  demand  by  tbe 
farmers  cf  the  United  States,  which  was 
reflected  in  the  political  platforms  of  Iwth 
poUtlcal  parties  back  as  far  as  1930.  Oon- 
graaa tried  to  enact  IcgisUtlon  tha^  would 
taring  the  power  of  tbe  Ooramment  to  tbe 
service  and  tiae  of  tbe  farmers  of  tbe 
United  States. 

I  might  say  by  way  of  dlgreaalon  here  for 
a  nwmant  that  1  am  proud  that  the  party 


of  which  I  am  a  member  has  been  the  pio- 
neer in  all  Ugiilarlnn  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 
farmers  cf  tbe  United  ttatea.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing poUttcs  now.    I  am  talking  tbe  science 

of     g""*'  H»»«Tlt 

It  was  in  the  adndnlstration  at  Gnner 
CXereland  that  tbe  first  rural  free  deUrcry 
»n*ii  route  was  estabUsbed  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Row.  the  whole  Nation 
to  covered  by  a  svstem  of  rural  mail  routea 
tbat  brtoga  ncwspepcn.  magaatnea  tbe  mail. 
and  inf onnatton  to  tbe  f ai  inai  "a  door  every 
day  in  the  year  aare  Sunday. 

It  iras  ukder  Woodxow  WOaon  the  flrat 
met  of  Congrem  waa  eter  paaaed  giving  Ped- 
tfal  aid  to  tbe  States  and  counties  In  the 
coDstructlon  at  blgbways  throvighoot  the 
Hatlan  in  order  tbat  tbe  f  armen  aaight  base 
better  roads  over  whftdi  to  ban!  tbeir  prodDoa 
and  send  tbetr  children  to  weitoel.  Tbat  was 
in  1916L 

No  Congress  and  no  administration  baa 
ever  yet  dared  to  repeal  the  law  granting 
FMeral  aid  in  the  construction  at  hl^ways 
thfOfOgbout  the  United  Statea.  That  was 
a  democratic  recognltloa  of  tbe  needs  of  the 
farmers  for  better  transportation  fadUtlea 
in  order  that  he  mi^t  carry  what  be  pro- 
duced to  tbe  markets  at  tbe  world. 

It  was  tmder  this  same  admlnlstratlan — 
this  »»m»  great  President  of  tbe  United 
Statea — that  in  tlie  Clayton  antitrust  law 
was  written  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  a  provisian  tbat  fanners  sboold 
not  be  prosecuted  aa  vioiatars  of  tbe  anti- 
trust law  if  tbey  formed  a  farmers'  eoopcra- 
tive  organisation  in  order  tbat  they  mlgbt 
prodtice  and  market  their  ;soducU  to  greater 
advantage. 

In  that  same  statute  it  was  provided  that 
a  laboring  man  sboald  not  t>e  proeecuted  as 
a  noiator  of  tbe  aatttrost  law  if  be  Joined 
or  formulated  a  labor  tmlon  tn  tbe  Pitted 
States,  thus  linking  labor  and  agrleultme 
together  again.,  in  the  law  of  the  land- 
It  was  in  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
WOaon  that  tbe  first  farm-credit  law  was  ever 
enacted,  called  rural  crcdtta  at  tbat  thaae. 
now  kncvm  as  the  Ftom  Credit  Adminlstra- 
tion.  tbe  great  propoaal  to  gtee  to  tbe  farmers 
of  tbe  Nation  an  tuaUtutloa  udw  whlA 
tbey  might  have  long-teraa  CNdlt  and  low 
ntea  of  interest  becanm  ooBuneraal  hanks 
were  not  organised  or  designed  to  meet  long- 
term  credtt  daman  ili  of  the  farmss. 

It  was  ta  tba  adaaintstration  of  Woodrow 
WUaon  tbat  tbe  first  fatak-credlt  law  waa 
enacted  which  was  a  iiuecem  It  met  tbe 
needs  of  agriculture  aU  orer  tbls  Hatlan 
until  tbe  debade  of  1»«3  when  f or  mie 
wb<^  year  not  a  loan  waa  made  to  a  farmer 
In  the  United  States  because  people  bad  lost 
faith  in  farm-loan  bonds.  Ijecauae  they  lost 
faith  in  tbe  Government  o:  the  United 
States,  tbey  loat  faith  in  their  own 

Tbey  bad  lost   faith  la  ~  _"_ 

they  were  waiting  for  a  great  Mnoea  to 
above  tbe  borlKin  to  lead  tbam  out  of  the 
dcaert.  out  of  tbe  wildemeaa.  Tbat  Moam 
^»M>  in  1933  and  1S33  in  the  pers<»  of 
Franklin  DeUno  Rooaevelt. 

It  was  under  his  great  administration 
tiiat  the  farm-credit  system  was  revivad.  tbat 
new  Uf e  waa  injected  into  its  lungs  and  new 
blood  into  its  veins.  It  was  started  on 
another  highway  of  successful  operation  and 
U  today  one  cf  the  great  going  cooc«ns  of 
agricultural  credit  in  tbe  XTnlted  SUtea. 

It  waa  under  that  sanw  administration 
that  farmere*  cooperaUves  were  permitted 
to  organise  in  order  that  tbey  might  market 
tbelr  produce,  tflat  they  might  buy  their 
fwm  equipment,  and  a  bank  for  cooperaUvee 
vras  set  up  by  the  administration  to  l^p  In 
furnishing  the  funds  for  tbeae  cooperatlTes 
to  carry  on. 

It  was  xinder  this  same  administration  tbat 
the  Farm  Security  Administratlpn  was  in- 
at«nrated.  deslgjoed  XP  aid  tenanU  in  the 
purchase  and  owneniilp  of  farms  in  the 
Utiited  States-    There  was  some  opposiucn  to 


It  on  tbe  theory  tbat  once  a  tenant  alwafa  a 
tenant.  Tbe  man  wbo  is  a  tenant  ought  never 
to  have  tbe  nf*****""*  to  own  his  own  farm. 
I  was  never  tat  syafiatby  vrith  that  thaory.  for 
I  know,  aa  yoD  know,  that  every  man  wbo 
IMS  bis  feet  in  the  soil,  every  saan  wbo  baa  a 
stake  in  an  Am*"**-^"  boaaa.  la  a  natriotic 
Amoican  no  matter  wbat  bla  poUtim  aaay  be. 
It  waa  undar  tbls  seme  admlnlstratlaB  tbat 
all  tbe  ^Kteoltacal  tuislitlnri  vras  anacted 
I  seed  not  eatagiay  bMS.  because  you  axe 
It  brought  new  hope  to 
at  tbe  M^tan.    It  radaoed  to  a 
tbe   mortcace   salm   of 
ttaraagboatt  tbe  MaUOB.    It  gave  tbe 
a  support  price.    It  gave  btaa  tbe  parity  ior- 
mtila  which  he  vrrcte  hlmstif  throoi^  bis 
rtralgTiatlnf  that  period  in  tbe 
favorable  smd  most 
telr  to  agrteultoral . 

I  mert^V"  tbem  things  in  order  that  we 
may  not  forget  what  thla  great  polttical  party 
which  w«  represent  and  arbieb  bonoredna 
with  public  responslbnity  baa  dona  to  bring 
economic  stabiUty  and  aeeurlty  to  tbe  one  in- 
diqiensahle  oectipatiaa  at  mankind,  and  that 
Is  the  tOlsge  of  tbe  soil,  for  out  of  tbe  soil 
comes  ererytbing  on  wbich  men  lives. 
gi^^itiiTig  that  be  eats  and  vrean  and  asm  tat 
some  form  or  f aahion  oomee  cut  of  tbe  aoU  ot 
the  United  States. 

I  often  quote  tbat  little  caaif&et  about  un- 
belief. reganOem  of  our  religkma  denomtaa- 
tions  or  ottr  political  comidealaoa.  regardlcm 
of  the  fact  that  sometlmea  the  lips  deny  tbe 
smttments  that  the  heart  feels  when  it  say^ 
tboe  Is  no  unbelief:  "Wboever  i^ants  a  seed 
beneath  the  scd.  and  waits  to  see  It  push 
away  the  clod,  be  trusts  in  God  " 

I  believe  that  as  a  Carmer.  I  believe  It  as 
a  Clulstlan.    I  bdleve  It  as  an  American. 

Now.   the   laws   which    we   have   enacted 
since   1933  I  think   no   one   can   deny,   on 
the    whcde    have    been    beneficial    to    agri- 
culture.    They  were  not  perfect  laws.    Tbe 
parity    formula    Itaelf    was    not    a    perfect 
formula.     The  tiii^e  A  waa  not   a  perfect 
law    any   more    than    the   Federal 
Act  was  a  perfect  Uw  when  It  was 
In  the  Wilson  admlnlstratian — and   it 
opposed  by  many   if   not  most  bankers   at 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  but  which  haa 
turned  out  to  be  the  fortrem  of  our  finan- 
cial defense,  wtthom  whidi  ire  could  never 
have  financed  two  great  World  Wars.     But 
It    wasnt    a    perfect    law.      It    bad    to    be 
amended.    E3rperience  abowed  where  tt  mi^t 
be  deficient   here  and  there,  and  Congress 
and  tbe  adminlstratkms  which  have  followed 
hare  aought  to  eoirect  whatever  deAetencles 
or  sborteoealngs  vrere  found  by  ezp«ienee 
In  tbe  original  act. 

So  the  triple-A  was  not  a  perfect   law. 
Tbe  formula  for  parity  was  not  a  perfect 
uw.     Tbe  farm  aeeurlty  law  was  not  per- 
fect, and  no  man  has  ever  ctalmad  tfwit  tt 
waa  because  man  himself  Is  an  Imporfeet 
ikwtm  art  being  snd  bis  vrorks  are  not  per- 
fect.    They  are  sidijsct  to  trial  and  error 
They  have  to  be  modtfled  as  experience  de- 
taimlnea  their  modifications  to  be   neces- 
sary, but  on  tbe  whole  I  bellere  I  can  say 
tbat  no  p^t***-*!  party  and  no  adminlstra* 
tion  or  any  combination  of  pcrfttlcal  partiee 
or  admintetratkms  ever  gsve  to  the  farmers 
as  good  a  program  as  we  gare  him  in  1983. 
1984.   and    1985.   and   from   that   day   until 
this  very  hotir. 

It  wasnt  all  poUtlcs.  It  wasnt  aU  par- 
tisanship. We  have  tried  to  look  at  agricul- 
ture as  a  fimdamental  occupation  of  man- 
kind, one  IndispensaWe  occupation  of  man 
becatzse  without  It  aU  other  occupations 
trould  f  aU. 

Last  summer  sooae  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  polltlcsl  and  economic 
aisle  decided  that  they  wanted  to  try  tlieir 
hand  at  farm  legisUtlon.  They  not  only 
tried  their  hand  but  they  tried  the  patience 
of  the  American  fanner. 
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X  rvaembcr  bow  Uiat  law  wm  enacUd.  I 
Mdar  of  Um  Ssaat*— Um 
Mlnortty— aXtar  X  had  functlooad 
for  a  good  many  yean  as  a  majority  laadar 
and  had  bad  a  part  In  tb«  wrtttng  of  all  tbla 
farm  prasram  and  knew  a  Uttla  •omctbUic 
•feouft  tt.  I  tHooKbt. 

I  VMall  CMM  Sunday  morning,  at  4  o'dcck 
In  tiM  momlnff  oa  SoDday.  tbay  war*  get- 
tti^  nady  to  adjoora  tba  spadal  wtnn  at 
r>Miti»ai  Tbatr  ooDTcnUon  was  In  analoo 
at  PhUadripbla  TIm  platform  eoauBtttaa 
was  ***t*t*^  in  wrttlnc  a  platiorm.  and  alter 
4t  hours  of  unrfMtef  day  and  nlgbt  labor 
to  fanng  (ortb  sooMtttBg.  tha  Committee 
OB  Agrlcultore.  meeting  off  ttaa  Smate  floor. 
word  came  out  that  they  wooM  not  be  able 
to  write  a  farm  bill.  Congress  wotild  adjourn 
without  writing  a  farm  bill. 

Then  word  came  down  from  Philadelphia 
ttMt  there  must  be  a  farm  bill,  that  they 
•euldnt  go  before  the  country  In  the  election 
without  writing  s  farm  bill,  and  so  at  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning  they  got  t(%ether  a 
quilt  end  wrote  across  It.  farm  bUl. 
brought  It  out  and  passed  It. 

It  reduced  the  farm  support  prices  from 
90  percent  of  parity,  as  we  had  provided,  to 
as  low  as  60  percent,  and  It  did  many  other 
ttata^  that  were  unwiae  and  Impractical. 
TlMfy  did  another  thing  as  bad  If  not  worse. 
Tlkef  took  sway  frooi  tha  Oommodity  Credit 
Corporation  the  poiwsg  etthar  to  rent,  lease. 
or  build,  or  buy  storags  fscllltles  for  farm 
products  In  order  tbat  a  farm-support  prloe 
eould  be  continued,  because  the  Oovernment 
cannot  support  prices  unless  there  is  sdc- 
quats  storage  faculties,  unless  there  Is  se- 
cvirliy  In  tha  product  Itself. 

■o  they  have  a  farm  bill  on  the  statute 
which  takes  effect  on  the  flrat  of  next 
and  therefore  It  is  essential  that  we 
do  not  allow  that  farm  bill  to  take  effect.  It 
win  nullify  much  of  the  good  which  has 
been  dona  In  the  last  16  years  by  the  farm 
program  which  we  Inaugiiratcd  under  the 
Booacvelt  administration. 

It  by  any  chance  we  should  not  be  able  to 
Wi|ilsts  a  farm  program  by  that  day.  in  my 
own  judgment.  It  would  be  bettor  for  the 
(armars  to  go  back  to  the  program  which  we 
Inaugurated  Instead  at  taking  up  the  one 
they  put  Into  effect  on  the  Qrst  of 


I  Mi  glad  that  Mr  Brannsn  has  come  out 
vtUi  hie  colaborera  In  this  great  farm 
■ifittnn  of  the  Ankerlcan  Continent  to  talk 
about  the  new  program  which  he  haa  Inau- 
gurated. I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to 
that  program  In  detail.  Ifr  Bran- 
done  It  and  will  do  It.  He  U  outre 
than  I  am.  I  don't  even  have  a 
on  it  except  In  case  ot  a  tie.  There 
hasn't  been  one  since  I  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    I  have  been  sort  at  dehorned. 

They  tell  me  It  isnt  even  proper  for  a  Vloe 
Piasldent  to  go  before  a  rommlttaa  to  advo- 
cats  a  bill  in  which  he  believes  or  hs  thinks 
ihoald  be  enacted,  liaybe  not.  But  whan 
Vlea  Prealdeut  Oawea  wsa  Vice  Praaldent.  ha 
eallad  aa  up  to  tha  tfsik  one  day.  It  SMMa 
ha  and  Mr.  Coolldga  didn't  get  along  vary 
wall,  and  it  was  mutual. 

Oawes  had  marc  (rlenda  on  the  Democratic 
aide  than  on  the  Republican  side.  I  hap- 
paaad  to  be  one  of  his  good  frlanda.  One 
4af .  ba  called  me  up  to  the  deek  and  ha  saya. 
'^Aan.rr.  thu  u  s  h^  oC  a  ]nb  I  have  got."  I 
Mid.  "What  u  the  matter  with  it 7  Tou  stui 
b«ve  It.  I  haven't  man  where  you  resigned." 
■a  said.  "I  can  t  do  but  two  things."  I  said. 
nVhak  are  they? "  Be  said.  "One  of  them  Is 
■it  up  hare  and  listen  to  you  fellows  talk  and 
I  cant  reply,  and  (he  other  Is  to  look  at  tha 
papers  svery  moralng  u>  see  how  the  Prasl- 
«ant's  hjalth  la." 

I  often  wondered  tf  a  Vice  Prssidint  didn't 
eaat  a  furuve  glanoa  now  and  than  at  the 
ilak  list,  but  I  have  got  an  iron-clad  ff- 
ment  with  Harry  Truman  I  wUl  never  look  at 
any  sick  list  in  any  newspaper  of  the  Dntted 


Statea  because  he  and  I  are  a  team  and  we  are 
worklof  Icnithsr  for  tha  Aaavlcan  people. 

I  am  aot  oat  here  with  permission  to  speak 
for  him.  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppcae  that 
what  I  say  will  be  displeasing. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  an  effort  to  write  a 
program,  not  a  complete  program  tor  the 
farmer  because  the  Brannan  program  doas 
not  deal  with  soil  conservation,  which  Is  a 
separate  subject.  We  have  dealt  with  It — and 
by  the  way.  ours  Is  the  only  administration 
that  ever  Inaugurated  soil  conservation  In 
this  country.  We  woke  up  not  kmg  ago  to 
find  a  third  of  our  soil  had  been  wr.sted.  one- 
third  ot  aU  the  soil  in  the  United  States. 

We  discovered  that  when  the  Mississippi 
River  Is  at  lu  height  In  flood  time,  gathering 
all  the  water  and  all  the  soil  from  all  the  hlll- 
sldee  and  valleys  In  the  Mississippi  Basin.  It 
depoelts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  40  acres  or  rich  land 
every  minute  while  tt  la  In  flood,  and  the 
same  thing  In  variable  proportion  goes  on 
all  over  the  United  States. 

We  dlacovared  If  we  did  not  arrest  this 
sou  aroBlOB.  this  waste  of  our  land,  as  our 
popolatlon  Increases  and  each  acre  moat  sup- 
port mora  people  than  It  did  the  year  before, 
the  time  would  come  when  we  would  be  like 
China  or  India,  all  our  rich  land,  rich  In- 
heritance, gone  and  our  children  and  chU- 
dren's  children  compelled  to  live  an  Im- 
poverished life  upon  a  wasted  land. 

So  we  Inaugiirated  soil  conservation  not 
only  to  preserve  the  fertUlty  we  now  have 
but  to  reclaim  that  which  has  been  lost,  and 
as  its  handmaiden,  we  inaugurated  flood  con- 
trol, which  Is  a  long  way  from  completion, 
but  which  Is  an  essential  part  of  any  ftUl. 
comprehensive  agricultural  pro-am. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  all  that  In  this 
bin.  this  particular  progrsm.  We  are  not 
rtsaling  In  it  with  the  question  of  farm 
housing,  which  is  a  matter  of  such  urgent 
need.  Por  not  only  Is  there  an  Inadequacy 
of  homes  In  the  citlee.  but  we  all  know  there 
Is  an  Inadequacy  of  homes  in  the  country. 

I  believe  every  child  bom  o*  American 
parents,  whether  in  city  or  country,  is  en- 
titled to  a  deoent  home  In  which  to  live  and 
be  reared,  decent  schoolhouses  In  which  to 
acquire  the  knowledge,  tha  vast  knowledge. 
that  Is  now  svallable  to  our  Institutions  of 
learning,  the  church  house  close  by  so  that 
the  prlndptea  at  religion  without  regard  to 
denominational  differences  may  be  Imbedded 
IB  ttoa  vary  Uras  snd  chaiaclmi  ai  oar  paopla. 
boeaom  tt  Is  upon  these  foandakkms  that  oar 
great  Amsriean  dvlliaatlon  and  our  great 
American  aray  of  life  tuive  been  built.  These 
things  are  not  dealt  with  In  the  Brannan 
program  for  price  supports  and  for  agrlciU- 
tural  tneo—  alaUllaatlon. 

Kow,  there  may  lie  things  In  the  BraMton 
program  that  we  do  not  quite  undmataad 
because  any  comprehertsive  farm  program 
wtll  be  complex  There  are  complexities. 
There  are  technicalities  Involved  that  may 
not  be  easily  understood  at  first  gisnce.  iMit 
tt  Is  an  honest  program.  It  Is  an  honest 
proposal  made  by  an  honest  man.  working 
with  honest  colaborers.  In  order  to  bring 
American  agriculture  to  a  long-term,  perm- 
anent economic  stability  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

If  there  Is  anything  about  It  that  anyMM 
does  not  uxMlerstand.  then  let's  try  to  moBa 
It  plain  by  asking  questions  and  having  them 
answered  candidly  and  frankly.  If  there  u 
anything  about  it  that  Is  not  workable,  let's 
asccr^ln  that  fact  by  Inquiry  and  by  mutual 
conference,  but  It  serves  no  purpose  for  poli- 
ticians of  one  party  or  snother  to  go  over 
the  country  denouncing  It  as  a  schama  to 
bankrupt  the  American  people  and  to  put 
farmers  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
mant. 

Wa  have  had  oontrola  in  a  meastire  ever 
since  the  first  agricultural  program  was 
adopisd.  but  these  controls  cannot  bs  im- 
poasd  unlsm  tha  farmera  thamaalvas  vote  in 


favor  of  tbem  t>y  a  two -thirds  majority.  Is 
that  not  a  democratic  way  to  ascertain 
whether  farmers  want  to  be  a  part  of  the 
program? 

In  my  State,  where  we  raise  tobacco  and 
com  and  wheat  and  livestock,  but  tobacco  Is 
one  of  our  great  money  crops,  every  time 
we  have  had  an  election  among  growers  of 
tobacco  as  to  whether  they  want  acreage 
allotments  or  quotas  or  farm  control.  03  per- 
cent at  the  farmers  have  voted  In  favor  of  It, 
whereas  only  two-thlrda  were  required  In 
order  to  put  It  Into  operation. 

It  Is  s  democratic  way,  not  partlaan.  but  a 
democratic  way  In  the  sense  everytx>dy  has 
a  chance  to  express  himself,  to  determine 
whether  he  wants  It  to  be  In  operation. 

■very  farmer  knows  that  vrlthcut  It, 
agriculture  would  drift  back  to  the  dla- 
astrous  days  of  1932.  and  If  agriculture 
drifted  back,  every  other  Industry  and 
labor — our  entire  economy  would  drift  t>ack. 
We  would  not  any  longer  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  leadership  In  the  world 
In  order  to  try  to  fortify  the  economic  and 
political  stabUlty  ctf  the  llberty-lovlng  free 
nations  of  tha  world  In  order  to  stem  the 
tide  of  that  alien  and  brutal  Ideology  that 
seeks  to  destroy  free  men  everywhere,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  thinking  and  of  writing,  freedom  to  as- 
semble like  we  are  assembled  here  today  to 
discuss  freely  and  frankly  the  g^'eat  program 
for  agricultural  stability. 

We  reallre.  of  ccurse,  that  when  the 
devastated  regions  of  the  world  are  restored 
and  agriculture  assumes  Its  normal  produc- 
tion there,  there  may  be  a  reduction  in  tha 
markets  for  agricultural  products  elsewhere. 
We  have  got  to  look  forward  to  that  We 
have  got  to  try  to  make  provision  for  It.  and 
that  requires  a  searching  cut  in  the  world  of 
new  markets  and  new  uses  of  agrlcultursl 
products,  and  that  requlree  reeearch.  and 
that  reeearch  cannot  be  made  by  Individual 
farmers,  it  cannot  be  comprehensively  made 
by  educational  institutions.  It  can  only  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  tho\igh  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  order  that  we  may  find  new  uses 
for  agrtcultural  prodttcts  In  order  to  bring 
greater  Income  to  the  fsrmers  of  the  Nstlon. 

I  can  give  you  one  example.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  research  that  four  pairs  of 
nylon  hose  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  bas- 
ket of  com  cobe.  Thst  Is  a  new  use.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  we  used  to  build  fires  with  them. 

I  was  telling  my  son  the  other  day  that 
they  could  make  four  pairs  of  nylon  hose 
out  of  a  bushel  basket  of  com  cobs  and  ha 
sa*d,  the  next  time  his  wife  asked  him  for 
some  nylon  hoee  he  was  going  to  give  her 
a  basket  of  com  cobs. 

That  Is  a  serious  matter.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  that  can  be  done,  and  that  Is 
only  one  example  of  the  mnny  uses  to  which 
agricultural  products  now  going  to  waste 
may  be  put  to  bring  new  Income  to  thoee 
who  till  the  soil,  those  who  bend  their  backs 
under  the  blistering  rays  of  the  sun  and 
who  endure  the  vlclaalttides  of  the  weather 
and  the  seasons  In  order  that  numklnd  may 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed. 

8o.  my  friends.  It  Is  a  great  adventure 
upon  which  we  have  entered  We  have  not 
entered  upon  It  with  any  selfish  motive  ex- 
cept that  selfishness  which  comes  from  a 
desire  to  live  among  happy  people  In  a  con- 
tented community  In  a  prosperous  and  happy 
economy  where  all  segments  of  otir  pecpla 
feel  that  they  are  enjoying  the  equal  rlghU 
about  which  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  Ulked  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  In  the  Immortal  Gettysburg 
Address. 

This  is  a  challenge  that  ought  to  Inspire 
the  beat  that  is  In  every  American.  It  U  a 
challenge  to  our  leadership,  to  our  wisdom 
and  to  our  foresight  It  is  a  challenge  to  our 
own   unselflshnssa.   the   same   kind   at  un- 


selfishness that  we  are  exhibiting  In  our 
effort  to  stabilize  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  world.  It  la  an  expensive  experi- 
ment, but  the  thing  we  are  crying  to  preserv 
Is  priceless,  my  friends.  It  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  any  monetary  standard. 

I  speak  today  out  of  the  fullness  of  my 
heart  and  out  of  long  experience  and  as  a 
deecendant  of  a  long  line  of  farmers  going 
all  the  way  back  to  North  Carolina  where  my 
grandfather  was  bom,  reared,  and  lived  on 
down  to  my  own  father  who  died  at  the  age 
of  80  years,  still  on  the  farm,  and  of  my 
mother  who  died  at  89  years  of  age,  stUl  on 
the  farm. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  out  of  my  system.the 
atmosphere  of  agriculttire,  and  whether  I 
remain  In  public  life  long  or  short.  I  shall 
always  thank  Almighty  God  for  the  oppor- 
tunity He  has  given  me  in  a  full  and  active 
life  to  render  my  service  to  this  great  body  of 
Americans,  men  and  women,  without  regard 
to  political  or  religious  or  racial  differences, 
who  now  and  then  go  down  Into  the  very 
valley  of  the  Gethaemanc  in  their  hardship 
and  In  their  sacrifices  In  order  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  life,  the  American  tra- 
ditions, which  are  planted  deep  in  the  soU  of 
a  glorlotis  country. 

I  am  proud  of  my  country.  You  are  proud 
of  It.  Proud  of  Its  leadership,  proud  of  its 
opportunity,  hopeful  and  prayertvU  to  the 
God  of  Heaven  that  out  of  the  turmoU  of 
chaos  and  frustration  that  now  faces  man- 
kind, somehow  or  other  we  may  be  able  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness  into  the 
promised  land,  out  of  the  chaoe  and  miasma 
of  hatred,  intolerance,  and  misunderstand- 
ing on  to  a  firmer,  more  sr.lld  foundation  of 
cooperation  and  understanding,  among  not 
only  all  the  nations  but  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  all  occupations  and  there  Is 
no  segment  of  our  population  that  has  a 
greater  opportunity  nor,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
greater  desire  to  contribute  to  that  great 
desideratum  than  the  farmers,  their  wives, 
and  their  chUdren  all  over  these  United 
States. 
I  thank  you. 


Inritation  to  the  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
invitation  to  Members  from  26  of  our 
most  populous  States  to  go  to  the  theater. 
When  I  introduced  the  national-theater 
bill  early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
few  Members  realized  the  widespread  in- 
terest it  would  evoke.  A  visit  to  1  of 
the  250  summer  theaters  in  States  from 
Maine  to  California  will  show  the  rich- 
ness of  Americas  cultural  resources  and 
the  intense  interest  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  them. 

The  aridity  of  most  of  these  areas  in 
the  theater — other  than  in  the  summer, 
when  cheap  costs  make  theater  possi- 
ble— shows  the  urgent  need  for  a  na- 
tional theater  establishment  to  bring 
theater  to  all  our  people.  I  have  always 
emphasized  that  the  national -theater 
bill  primarily  seeks  to  bring  theater  to 
the  people — not  to  bring  a  great  brick- 
and-mortar  structure  to  New  York  or 
Washington. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  250  summer 
theaters  compiled  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy,  chartered 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1935.    ANTA  is  the 

guiding  spirit  of  country- wide  theater 

activities  in  America. 

AMraicAit   National  THiATm   Aifl)   Acadeut 

Publication   or   1949  Sxtmmex  Thiatxxs 

Listed  below  are  the  names  and  locations 
of  over  250  summer  theaters  in  26  States. 

The  New  York  Times  revealed  that.  In  the 
aggregate,  from  the  end  of  May  through  the 
end  of  September  (1948),  there  had  been 
close  to  200  summer  theaters  of  aU  types 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  covering  14 
States.  The  States  were  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Massachu- 
setts, Maine.  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire. 
Maryland.  North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Vermont  May 
30.  1948.  there  were  two  summer  theaters 
operating.  The  end  of  September  saw  all 
but  two  closed   for  the  season. 

Some  of  the  summer  theaters  represented 
colleges  and  universities,  others  repertory 
groups.  One  or  two  theaters  specialized  In 
spectacles  or  pageantries  while  several  con- 
tinued their  bills  for  3  or  4  weeks  at  a  stretch. 
Some  theaters  were  part  of  schools  of  drama 
and  In  a  number  of  cases  were  non-Equity. 
Equity  Itself  had  beads  posted  for  over  125 
summer  theater  stock  companies.  Neverthe- 
less. Equity  or  non-Equity,  co-op  or  univer- 
sity, repertory  or  spectacle — they  are  repre- 
sented summw  theater. 

During  1948  New  York  had  no  less  than  54 
barn  theaters.  The  runner-up  was  Massa- 
chusetts with  30.  Pennsylvania  had  20,  New 
Jersev  18.  Connecticut  14.  New  Hampsire  11, 
Maine  and  Vermont  10  each.  Rhode  Island 
and  Virginia  5  each.  The  1949  returns  Indi- 
cate the  same  relative  standing  as  before. 
In  addition  to  the  14  States  mentioned  the 
authors  have  Included  12  more  with  summer 
theaters.  They  are  California.  Colorado. 
Georgia.  lUlnols.  Kentucky.  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin.  Canada  has  also  been  in- 
cluded. 

It  must  be  stated  that  In  the  past  the  bam 
circuit  has  been  concentrated  In  the  East 
but  the  trend  points  to  a  large  nvimber  of 
summer  theaters  springing  up  in  the  Mid- 
west and  far  West,  particularly  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Summer  theater,  as  an  active  force  on  the 
American  scene  and  as  a  positive  means  of 
decentralizing  theater,  is  here  to  stay — and 
grow. 

CALiroaNXA 

Beverly  Hills:  Theater. 

La  JoUa :  Actors  Co. 

Newport:   Repertory. 

North   Hollywood:    Horseshoe  Theater. 

Pasadena:  Playhouse. 

San  Mateo:  Hillborn  Theater. 

Santa  Barbara;    Lobero  Theater. 

Tustin:  Holiday  Stage. 

COLOaAOO 

Denver:    Broadway  Theater. 
Denver:  Elltch  Gardens. 

CONNBCnCtJT 

Canton:  Show  Shop. 

Clinton:    Playhouse. 

Guilford:  Chapel  Playhouse. 

Ivoryton:   Playhouse. 

Litchfield;  Summer  Theater. 

New    Milford:    Theater    In   the   Dal«. 

Newton:   Edmond  Town  Hall. 

Norwich;  Summer  Theater. 

Rldgefield:  Slimmer  Theater. 

Rock  HIU:  Grange  Hall. 

Sharon:    Pitchford  Playhouse. 

Southbury:  Playhouse. 

Stamford:  Summer  Theater. 

UnlonvlUe:  Group  20  Players.  Town  Hall. 

Westport:  County  Playhouse. 


BxzJkWAas 
Arden:  Acorn  Theater. 
Arden:  Robin  Hood  Theater. 
Rehoboth   Beach:    Henlopen    Playhouse. 

OrSTXICT  OF  COLtTMBlA 

Wsablngton :  Washington  Theater  FestlvaL 

CXOKCIA 

Atlanta:  The  Stage  Inc. 
Newman:   The  Three  Theaters. 
St.  Simons  Island:  GecK-gia  Players. 

ILLHTOTS 

Highlajid   Park:    Tenthouse   Theater. 
Marengo;  Shady  Lane  Playhouse. 

BXMTUC'&T 

Louisville:   Musical  Stock  Co. 

MAIICX 

Elar  Harbor:  Playhouse. 
Belgrade  Lakes:  Playhouse. 
Boothbay :    Playhouse. 
Bridgton:  Riverside  Theater. 
Camden;    Camden   Hills  Theater. 
Harrison:  Deertrees  Theater. 
Kennebunkport :    Playhouse. 
Ogunquit ;   Playhouse. 
Peak's    Island:    Greenwood    Garden    Play- 
hoiise. 

Portland:  Summer  Theater. 
Skowhegan:    Lakewood  Theater. 
Surry:    Playhouse. 

MASTLAHO 

Braddock  Heights:  Mountain  Theater. 
Luthervllle:    (Baltimore)    Hilltop  Theater. 
Olney:  Olney  Theater. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bass  Rocks:  Theater. 
Boston:   New  England  Mutual  HalL 
Beverly:  Summer  Theater. 
Brewster-on-Cape  Cod:  Summer  Theater. 
Cambridge;  Brattle  Hall  Theater. 
Cape  Cod:  Provlncetown  Playhouse. 
Chatham:  Monomoy  Theater. 
Chestnut  HIU :  Campus  Playhouse. 
Cohasset :  South  Shore  Players. 
Coonamesset-on-Cape       Cod:       Falmoutb 
Playhouse. 
Dennis:  Cape  Playhouse. 
Duxbury:  Playhouse. 
Duxbtiry:  Summer  Theater. 
Fairhaven:  Summer  Theater. 
Falmouth:  Tanglewood  Theater 
Fitchburg:  Lake  Whalom  Playhouse. 
Gloucester:  Bass  Rocks  Theater. 
tHolyoke:  Valley  Players. 
j  Lennox :  Lencx  Theater. 
Lowell:  State  Theater. 
Manomet :  Plymouth  Drama  Festival. 
Marblehead :  North  Shore  Players. 
ICailon:  Harbor  Playhouse. 
Marthas  Vineyard  (East  Chop) :  Rice  Play- 
hotise. 

Martha's  Vineyard  (Oak  Bluffs) :  Martlial 
Vineyard  Playhouse. 

Mashpee  on  Cape  Cod:    University  Play- 
house. 

Medford :  Tufts  Arena  Theater. 
Nantasket:  Actors'  Theater. 

Nantucket  Island:  Straight  Wharf  Theater. 

Plymouth:  PrlsclUa  Beach  Theater. 

Stockbrldge:  Berkshire  Playhouse. 

Sturbrldge:  Town  Hall  Theater. 

Ware:  Shariwood  Lodge. 

Wareham:  Summer  Theater. 

Wellesley:  Summer  Theater  and  school. 

Westboro:  Red  Bam  Theater. 

West  Newbury :  Summer  Theater. 

Woods  Hole :  Theater  by  the  Sea. 

Worcester :  Drama  Festival. 

laCHICAN 

Bloomfleld  Hills:  WUl-o-Wam  Playhouse. 
Detroit:  Shubert -Lafayette  Theater. 
Detroit :  Open  Air  Theater. 
East  Jordan :  Center  Stage  "49. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


DuiuUi:   Coaady 


):    Old    Lot 


CuUc  Helglita:   Thcatar. 
Cbarlcstovn:  Old  Port  Ptaycn. 
Kcene:   Summer  Theater . 
:  Plajan. 

ky:  Kirtwtt  Stape  Tbester. 
IHami   Perm 
Pike:    No    omm   Thwfr.    Lake    Tarleun 
Oub. 

SaUabury:  Theater  In  the  Round. 
Potaab  Bowl. 
Bamatarmen  Theater. 
PUybovae. 
Wlndhem :    Plajl 


Thaatar. 
PlayhouM. 
Theater. 

y  Mo.  29) 


AUanttc  City:  A 
Atlantic  City: 
Bkncnaburf     Sununar 

(State 


tvaen  Bound  Brook  and  SotnerrUle) 
bin   PUybciiM. 
Chpa  May    Cape  Theater. 
OMar  Orore:  Theater  Sboweaaa. 
Clinton:  Muaie  HaU  Theater. 
Deal:  Ooneenratory  Theater. 
JMIaiul    Huaterdoa  HlUe  Playl 
I«ka  HupatooBc 
Lvnburst     Pootllsht  Theater. 

Paper  Mill  Playhouse 
tter 
Ocean  Ctty:  Beach 
Oranfi:  Thaatai 

Lakee:  Bammum  Tbaater 


:  PtayhooM. 

:   Chapel 

MUlatream  Playhouse; 


Poot- 


Oaa  Olrt; 
Theater. 
Tt-enton: 


Contemporary  Theater. 


d   Islands  Play- 


BaUrU:   H; 

on:   Theater 

HUls:  Theater. 
Betlport.  Loac  Maad:  Summer  Theater. 
Blauvcit:  OrMBtaah  Theater. 
ff'miT^  lABdlBS:  Barn  Playhouse 
BrMlBrtiMB^tflB.    long    lalaad:    Hampton 
Pteytaoos*. 

Bridgeport :  PlayhouM. 
Bronx:  Dnlverslty  Theater.  Pordham  Unl- 
varatty:  Windsor  Theater. 

Brooklyn:     Brighton     Theater;     Platbuah 
Theater 

Boulevard  Plsyho— . 
»pcrtory 

Theater 


Cooparatoam :  The  Duka^  Oak  Theater. 


laland:  Alvtene  TlvoU 


Lake 

It  Durham: 

■■pton.  Lone  Island:   John  Drew 
Theater. 

Bast  Northport. 
Playhouse 

BUenrllle : 

Bbnlra    CbeOMBBig  Ommty  Thester. 

Mrodale    Oroaslncer  Playhuuse. 

riabklll:  CacOtrood  Theater. 

Garden  Cny:  Adelphl  Colles*. 

OMiiisiitiisn    8atl-Loft  Theater. 

■IgblaDd  Oraoft:  OoCbam  Players. 

Ithaca:  Plncer  Lake's  Drama  Peatlval. 

ICIsmaahs  Lake:  Moatkxllo  Playhouse. 

Lake  Pleasant :  ThlMtfack  PUyhouae. 

IxMif  Beach.  Loag  bland    Crest  Theater. 

Mabopac:  Putnam  Coraity  Pisyhouae. 

MaitUn  Brteif*    PUyiKtuM 


Cherry  Lane  Ttteater. 
er.    Interplayers.     Inc.;     8tx 
Ptfth  A\«iue  Theater;  Stanley  WooU  Play- 
ers. 
MkkUetown :  Btrattoit  Theater. 
Montlcello:  Futaathtugh  Bummer  Theater. 
Mount  Klaeo:  Weatcheetcr  Playhouse, 
linunt  Vernon:  Summer  Theatre. 
iTlllc:  Audltortum. 
,  Oaatle:  Playhouee. 
Paving:  BUrllfht  Theater. 
PeekaklU:  Oo— ly  PUiyhu—i. 
Pclham :  rniaiiiilty  Theater  Guild. 
Boeheater:  Pltts/ord  Summer  Theater. 
Boekaaray  Park:  Summer  Theater. 
Baratoga  Springs :  Spa  Theater. 
Baa  Cliff.  Long  laland :  Simimer  Theater. 
Skaneatelea:  glimmer  Theater. 

Ithtown  Branch.  Long  laland:  Old  Tc 


_    athhold:  Loaf  Island:  laland  Theater. 
BtamXord:  Legend  Playhouse. 
Buflern:  Playhouse. 
Watklus  Gten:  Summer  Theater. 

Orange  County  Playhouse. 

:  Playhovn. 

Manteo  (Port  Raleigh) :  Waterside  Theater. 
Tuxedo    (near    Ashevllle) :    Lake    Summit 
Ptayhotae. 

Wayueataie:  Theater  In  the  Sky. 

OMIO 

Cam  Park  Theater. 
Theater. 
Tellow  Springs:  SumBa"  Theater. 

PCNMSTl.TAJnA 

Alien  town:   Hayloft  Summer  Theater. 
Bryn  Mawr:  Summer  Theater 
Bucks.  County:   Tardlef  Thester. 
Buck  Bin  Pails:  Players. 
Baglea  Mtre:  Playhouse, 
testcn:  Summer  Theater. 
Bhenshurg:   Ul-Way  Summer  Theater. 
Galilee:  Wayne  Co.-Chlcopee  Playhouse. 
Irwin:  White  Bam  Theater 
Jenncrstown:   Mountain  Playhouse. 
Mllford:  Summer  Theater. 
MlHvUle:  Penn-Mlll  Theater. 
Mcunr  Gretna.  Playhouse 
Mountalnbome:  Pocono  Playbousa. 
Moylaa:  Hedgerow  Theater. 
9&m  Sope:  Bucks  Count}  Playbcuee. 
Ruan^la:  Grove  ''lieater. 
Orwlgsburg:  Deer  Lake  Theater. 
Phllaurlphia:  Coacb  House  Theater. 
Pittsburgh:  ClyU:  Light  Opera. 
Reading:  Green  Hills  Theater. 
Beading:  Theater  OuUd. 
Wayne:  Oak  Lane  Players 
Wllllamsport :  Bummer  Theater 
Sjuth  Wllllamsport:   Knlckirbockcr  Sum- 
mer Theater. 


Greenwich:  Summer  Theater. 
MatuBUck:  Theater  By  the  Baa. 
Newport:  Outee  Theater. 
Tiverton:  The  New  Torkers. 
Westerly:  Ward  AixIKortum. 

Memphis  (Orerton  Park)  :  Open  Air  The- 

ater. 


Dallas:   Civic  Theater.  Btarllght  Operetta 
(State  Pair  of  Texas) . 
Port  Worth:  Theater  Guild. 


Bconiagtao:  Drama  FsstlTal  (high  school). 

Brattleboro:  Summer  Theater. 

Durset:   Playhouse. 

■mt  Bamet:  Bed  House  Theater. 

LyndonviUe-  RaJ  Bouaa  Flaycia. 

Middlebury:  Green  MouBtalB  Playhouee. 

Putney:  School  Theater. 

Blowe:  Wyck  Houaa  Player*. 

Waltsneld     MacArthur  Theater. 

Weaton:   Playhouse. 

Wlnooakl  Park    8t  Mlchael'i  College  Hay- 


Abingdon:  Barter  Theater.  Robert  Porter- 
field.  State  subsidised 

Bailey's  Cross  Roads:  Summer  Theater. 

CharlottesTUle :     UnlTersUy     of     Virginia 
Summer  Theater. 

Norfolk :  Center  Theater. 

Richmond:  Summer  Theater. 

Roanoke:  Patchwork  Players. 

Virginia  Beach:  Summer  Theater. 

Williamsburg:    Matoaka    Lake    Amphithe- 
ater. 

wear  mciNia 

Charleston;  Summer  Players. 
WhaeUng:  Carriage  House  Theater. 

anaoowsiit 
Plah  Creek:  Peninsula  Players. 
Ooonomowoc:  Port  Players. 


Let's  Ke«p  Hie  Recard  Straifiit  oa  the  B-M 
Inresbgktioa  aiifi  Relateti  Matters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   m<NSTI.V&NTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
front  page  of  the  July  19  issue  of  th« 
Washington  Evening  Star  displayed  % 
startling  and  significant  cartoon.  It  was 
the  work  of  the  nationally  famous  car- 
toonist. Cllflord  Berryman,  who  is  noted 
for  Ills  kindliness  and  conservatism. 
Atwve  the  caption.  "Clouds  Over  the 
Pentagon."  the  artist  depicted  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  building  which  houses  a  large 
and  vital  part  of  this  Nations  Military 
Establishment.  A  low-hanging  black 
cloud,  labeled  "5  percent"  hangs  awe- 
somely over  the  Pentagon,  the  heart,  the 
brain,  the  nerve  center  of  America's  se- 
curity. 

It  is  startling  and  significant  to  me. 
and  it  must  be  to  every  Member  of  this 
House,  that  the  cartoonist,  who  usually 
selects  the  top  news  of  the  day  as  his 
subject,  should  have  decided  that  the 
most  important  topic  in  the  news  was 
the  dark  and  disturbing  cloud  hovering 
over  the  Pentagon.  It  would  be  disturb- 
ing enough  if  the  only  black  cloud  of 
mspidon  lowering  over  the  Pentagon 
were  the  scandal  involving  two  major 
generals  connected  with  the  procurement 
oAces  of  two  branches  of  the  Army. 
Maj.  Oen.  Hermar  Poldman.  the  Qi'ar- 
termaster  General  of  the  Army,  and 
MaJ  Otn  Alden  H  Waitt.  Chief  of  the 
dwmtcal  Corps  of  the  Army,  have  been 
gBipended  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
Senate  Investigation  of  Army  contract 
handling  In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  Mon- 
day*!  Ivetilng  Star,  which  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  accuracy,  objectivity,  and 
conservatism.  The  editorial  runs  under 
the  caption.  "Pull  inquiry  essential.  "  It 
reads: 

Amy  8r  xetary  Gordon  Gray  has  acCad 
preoipUy  and  properly  to  get  to  the  hottoia 

at  a  mlHtary  procurement  situation  truit.  on 
t^  eiirtace.  has  disturbing  impltcatlona. 
The  tmpllcatkic  s  are  yet  to  be  reinforced  by 
proof  of  Ulegallty.  But  the  Integrity  of  the 
Army  Ineyltebly  u  clouded  when  the  Integ- 
rity of  two  of  tte  department  beads  Is  quee- 
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tloned,  and  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
moet  thoroughgoing  sort  of  investigation 
should  be  made  by  the  Inspector  General, 
working  In  cooperation  with  the  senatorial 
Investigators  who  are  delving  into  "5  per- 
centers' •■  activities. 

Pending  completion  of  these  simultaneous 
Inquiries.  It  was  wise  to  suspend  the  two  high 
officers  whose  names  have  been  brought  Into 
the  Investigation  In  a  way  that  reflecu.  at 
least,  on  their  good  judgment.  When  crfllcera 
of  the  military  services  become  involved  In 
any  matter  coming  before  a  board  or  court 
of  inquiry  It  is  customary  to  relieve  them  of 
active-duty  assignmente  until  the  Inquiry  Is 
completed.  The  public  should  keep  In  mind 
the  fact  that  no  charges  whatever  have  been 
placed  against  Generals  Feldman  and  Waltt. 
The  investigation  may  show  that  they  are 
completely  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing. 
These  veteran  oflcers  have  yet  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  tell  their  sides  of  the 
story — a  story  first  broken  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  aa  a  result  of  some  extraor- 
dinary Journalistic  enterprise  by  members  of 
Its  Washington  Bureau.  Until  the  two  gen- 
erals have  explained  what  their  relations — 
If  any — were  with  an  alleged  official  Influence 
racket  In  Washington,  the  story  must  remain 
unfairly  one-sided. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  rendered  a  public 
service  by  bringing  to  light  allegations  and 
rumors  that  are  serious  enough  to  warrant 
senatorial  Investigation.  The  bandying 
about  of  such  reports,  without  any  effort  to 
determine  their  reliability,  would  have  been 
unfair  to  the  Army  and  to  the  persons  In- 
volved. Generals  Feldman  and  Waltt  should 
be  glad  of  the  chance  lor  a  public  show-down 
with  their  accusers. 

That  Is  the  end  of  this  thoughtful  and 
thought -pro  voting  editorial. 

As  I  was  saying.  It  would  be  disturbing 
enough  if  the  only  black  cloud  hovering 
over  the  Pentagon  were  this  scandal  in- 
volving two  major  generals.  It  is  far 
more  disturbing  when  ugly  rumors,  which 
have  been  aired  in  the  press  for  months, 
and  which  If  verified,  would  amount  to  a 
major  scandal,  involve  their  superior, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Johnson,  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
for  Air.  the  Honorable  Stuart  Symington. 
High-ranking  oflBcers  though  they  be. 
Generals  Feldman  and  Waitt  are  mere 
underlings  by  compaiison  with  Johnson 
and  Symington. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
two  charges  and  ugly  rumors  were  re- 
ceived and  handled  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  First,  let  us  take  a  looV-  at  the 
prompt  and  proF>er  official  notice  taken 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Executive 
Expenditures,  headed  by  Senator  Clyde 
HoEY,  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  so-called 
6-percenter  scandal. 

The  first  dispatch  dealing  with  the  5 
percenters  was  sent  from  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  June  20,  1949,  and  published  the 
following  day.  That  same  day.  June  21, 
Senator  Hoey  issued  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing that  his  committee  would  In- 
vestigate the  charges  made  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  That  inquiry 
reached  a  point  on  Saturday.  July  16, 
which  caused  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Gordon  Gray  to  suspend  Generals  Feld- 
man and  Waitt.  The  Associated  Press 
stated  that  Secretary  Gray  took  this 
drastic  action  "because  of  evidence 
turned  up  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 


ate Committee  on  Executive  Expendi- 
tures."   And  that's  that. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  involv- 
ing Secretary  Johnson  and  Secretary  Sy- 
mington and  others,  including  their  good 
friend.  Floyd  Odium,  the  head  of  the  At- 
las Corp..  the  holding  company  for  the 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  the 
makers  of  the  B-36  bomber.  The  two 
cases  are  not  entirely  on  all  fours,  but 
there  is  sufficient  similarity  between 
them  to  draw  a  parallel. 

The  story  involving  the  B-36  goes  back 
to  1947,  but  the  first  time  I  took  notice  of 
it  was  in  January  1949.  when  Secretary 
Symington,  appearing  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  complained 
about  somebody  doing  "a  hatchet  job"  on 
the  B-36.  At  that  time.  I  asked  Mr. 
Symington  who  was  doing  the  "hatchet 
job"  and  why,  but  I  got  no  satisfactory 
reply  from  him.  Even  before  that  time.  I 
am  informed  that  rumors,  reports,  and 
gossip  concerning  the  B-36  were  afloat  in 
aircraft  and  Army  circles.  They  were 
also  published  in  the  magazine  Aviation 
Week  and  the  American  Aviation  Daily. 

The  first  story  that  I  recall  in  the  daily 
newspapers  was  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  April  13,  1949.  It  was 
written  by  Marquis  Childs.  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  fine  reporter  and 
not  given  to  sensationalism.  Childs 
wrote — and  I  quote: 

Johnson  Is  reported  to  be  privately  ptish- 
Ing  his  friend.  Floyd  Odium,  the  utilities 
operator  and  promoter,  for  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board. 

It  cited  the  fact  that  Odium's  Atlas 
Corp.  owns  418,000  shares  of  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  Also  that  John- 
son, prior  to  his  appwintment  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  was  a  director  of  Con- 
solidated Vultee.  Then  it  added  this, 
which  I  quote: 

Johnson  recently  approved  a  shift  of  ap- 
proximately il57.obo.000  In  Air  Force  funds 
from  other  types  of  aircraft  In  experimental 
production  to  the  B-36,  which  Is  made 
exclusively  by  Consolidated. 

Senator  Waynb  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
thought  the  Childs'  story  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  place  in  the  Concressiokal 
Record  on  April  26,  1949. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  was  full  of 
ugly,  disturbing  rumors  and  reports  con- 
cerning the  B-^6  and  the  military  air- 
craft procurement  policies  generally.  In 
all  of  the  rumors  and  reports  the  names 
of  Johnson  and  Symington  were  linked 
with  that  of  Odium.  Another  story 
broke  into  print  on  May  15.  1949.  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Jerry  Greene,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  a 
rejwrter  with  a  fine  record.  It  was 
headed  "New  Scandal  Looms  on  United 
States  Plane  Deals."  It  reads,  in  part— 
and  I  quote : 

A  bipartisan,  dynamite-packed  probe  of 
Government  aircraft  procurement  p>ollcles 
which  will  rock  the  administration  Is  set  to 
break  momentarily  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  Investigation  will  run  from  the 
heyday  of  Maj.  Gen.  Benny  Meyers,  the  klss- 
-and-tell  plnne-procurement  expert  now  doing 
time  for  perjury,  to  the  present. 

House  Speaker  RATBumN.  Senator  Ttoings 
(Democrat),  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  of  the 


House  Armed  aeitlcts  Committee  have  as- 
sembled preliminary  data  on  which  the  probe 
will  be  based. 

A  little  further  down  In  the  story,  it 
was  stated — and  I  quote: 

Known  to  the  Congressmen  also  Is  the 
name  of  one  witness  who  has  reported  that 
an  aircraft  procurement  officer,  before  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  tried  to  put  a  $200,000 
bite  on  a  manufacturer.  This  company  re- 
fused to  go  along  and  lost  a  lot  of  business  In 
consequence. 

There  were  more  rumors,  more  news- 
paper stories,  magazine  articles,  and  ra- 
dio broadcasts,  but  the  foregoing  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  was  in  the  public  prints. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  heard  the 
riimors  and  read  the  reports.  There  also 
was  the  mysterious  memorandum  that 
was  seen  by  many  Members  of  the  House, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson ] ,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

But.  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Nothing  happened.  No  action  was  taken 
by  any  committee  of  the  House  or  by  any 
individual  Member.  Speaker  R^yburn, 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  McCoRlL^cK.  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Vinson,  and  Senator 
Tydings  of  Maryland,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
all  are  reported  to  have  heard  the  rumors 
and  reports  affecting  a  vital  arm  of  our 
national  defense.  President  Truman  and 
his  White  House  staff  must  have  heard 
the  same  things  that  I  did.  and  perhaps 
much,  much  more.  Any  man  in  public 
life  in  Washington  must  have  heard  and 
read  these  reports  unless  he  was  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind. 

The  national  defense  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  absorbing  interest  to  me  all  of  my 
life,  and  naturally  I  was  disturbed  by  this 
rapidly  spreading  scandal  in  connection 
with  our  Air  Force.  However.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
House.  I  had  read  on  May  15  that 
Speaker  Rayburn,  Senator  Tydings,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vin- 
son] planned  an  Investigation.  I  de- 
f  ered  to  Chairman  Vinson  as  the  proper 
person  to  call  for  an  investigation  of 
these  rumors  and  ugly  reports. 

When  no  move  toward  an  investigation 
had  been  made  and  apparently  none  was 
to  be  made  by  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress, I  determined  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  on  May  25  I  offered  my  resolu- 
tion—House Resolution  227— providing 
for  such  an  investigation.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  told  the  House  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  hand  to  demand  an  in- 
•  vestigation,  devoid  of  any  whitewashing 
or  soft-pedaling  tactics.  I  said  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  impartial  investigation  so  that  the 
truth  may  be  known.  I  repeat  that  state- 
ment now  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command. 

I  did  not  get  action  on  my  own  reso- 
lution, but  eventually  action  was  taken, 
and  that  is  what  I  wanted.  On  June  1 
Chairman  Vinson  offered  House  Resolu- 
tion 234,  which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
on  June  8.  ordering  an  investigation  into 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  procurement 
of  the  B-36  bomber  and  collateral  mat- 
ters, and  providing  that  Chairman  Vin- 
son's committee,  the  House  Commiiiec 
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oa  Arm«d  Services,  thoakl  conduct  the 
mvwttsaliOQ  tnrtMid  ot  an  Independent 
eaanaltlee  provided  for  in  my  reso'.ution. 

It  U  gratifylnc  to  bm.  And  should  be 
Kratirying  to  all  concerned.  eapadaUy  the 
American  people,  that  the  Houm  has  or- 
dirwl  Uiis  iDVcai^aUon  to  clear  the  air 
bf  &tiamtutat  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  I  \muM  I  and  reports  we  heard  so  long 
wtthoat  any  action.  It  should  be  par- 
ticularly gratify inc  to  Secretary  John- 
•en  that  he  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
claar  his  tuune.  whieta  has  been  lo  (tatply 
Inwiywl  In  the  ugly  reports.  The  smm 
thing  should  be  true  of  Secretary  Sym- 
ww  name  also  has  been  linked 
disturbing  reports.  It  Ls  like- 
gratifying  to  have  the  assurance  of 
Vmaoii  that  the  investigation 
by  tJbe  Houm  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icei.  aa  he  fut  it.  "WUl  go  dear  down  to 
tha  batton"  and  that  "everybody  wUl 
have  an  opportunity  to  lay  their  cards 
oa  the  Ubie  ' 

The  fact  that  the  Armed  Services 
will  be  acting  under  Chair- 
i'b  resolution  instead  of  mine 
la  •  ■Miter  of  mdlflerence  to  me.  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  in  this  matter. 
When  I  first  urged  the  House  to  auchor- 
iae  this  lavaaligation.  I  denied  that  poli- 
tics was  Involved  in  my  resolution.  And 
tht  fact  that  Chairman  Vmaoii  offered 
a  Mibatitute  resolution,  which  was  unan- 
loplad  by  the  House,  should 
of  any  political  motives. 

Hoverer.  I  cannot  fall  to  note  the  dlf- 
tmmmm  hi  the  attitude  of  some  persons 
tosNud  Um  tevastlgation  proposed  by  me 
and  the  investigation  proposed  by  Chair- 
man Viifsoif.  For  instance,  in  hL«»  letter 
to  Chairman  Vmaoir  on  June  2.  IMO. 
Secretary  Symington  wrote: 

air  rate*  bMrttly  concur*  in  the  reao- 

you  bav*  otfervd  calling  for  an 

of    Um    8-36    and    colt«t«r%i 

Too  may  b«  Maured  of  our  mil  oo- 

tUm  in  tlM  conduct  of  Ui«  InTeaUgstloa. 

Perhaps  I  should  feel  slighted.  There 
was  SecreUry  Symington  smarting  un- 
der the  scandalous  rumors  and  reports 
all  over  Capitol  Hill  and 
In  the  press.  Eight  days  be- 
fore Chairman  Vnvsoiv  acted.  I  cfTered  a 
rtMtaUon  which  would  give  Secretary 
89wiington  an  opportunity  to  clear  his 
naase  But  did  I  get  a  letter  from  hhn 
hoartlly  concurring  in  my  resolution  ?  I 
did  not. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Symington  wrote  to 
Chairman  Vntsoi*  on  the  very  day  after 
he  had  offered  his  resolution — and  again 
I  quote — 

Ob  May  M.  ICr.  Yuk  Sahvt  madt  •  spMch 
la  Ite  Wtmm  ot  haiivwuiutlvaa  rapwtlng 
Mrtaln  anooyiBous  •utemcnta  attafltiag  the 
Iwtagrlty  of  the  Air  rorc*  action  iiWMiwim 
tHa  B-gg.  Tba  rwBon  b«  pubUdaad  abouM 
be 


So.  Secretary  ^mluglon  writes  Chair- 
man VxiMOM  on  June  2.  that  the  rumors 
"should  be  answered  now."  Nine  days 
earHer.  I  was  trying  to  give  Secretary 
Svmiru'  in  opportunity  to  answer  the 
f  umo!  -  WcHcs  before,  the  ssme  rumon 
wer.-  n.ing  around  Washington  Did 
Ih-  •'  ^  mington  or  8«^rf tary  John- 
co::  •-     .i>   to   Capitol   Hill  and   ask 


someone  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  rumors  then.  If  they  did.  I 
have  not  heard  of  it.  And  the  fact  re- 
mains that  I  was  the  first  to  offer  Secre- 
tary Symington  an  opportunity  to  an- 
.swer  the  rumors.  His  own  good  name 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Air  Force  were 
attacked,  says  Secretary  Symington. 
Yet  It  was  not  until  Chairman  Vinsoh 
offered  hM  resolution  did  Secretary  Sym- 
ington soy  anything  about  "heartily  con- 
curring" or  offering  "full  cooperation"  in 
tht  conduct  of  the  investigation. 

Boeretary  Symington's  letter  goes  on — 
and  ocM:e  more  I  (luote — 

Ifr.  Van  Zawvt'k  baaic  Innuendo  ia  that  tba 
B-90  pictara  U  riddled  with  polltlca.  influ- 
enc*.  and  dlsagard  of  tbc  military  aacurlty 
of  tbe  co«ntry.    I  deny  tbta  categorically. 

I  am  more  than  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Symington  make  his  categorical  denial. 
I  only  hope  that  he  can  make  it  stand 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  not  out  to 
smear  Mr.  Symington  or  Mr.  Johnson  or 
anybody  else.  I  offered  my  resolution 
calhng  for  an  investigation  in  good  faith. 
I  want  to  remove  this  dark  cloud  from 
the  Pentagon.  I  want  to  hush  this  gos- 
.sip  if  it  is  untrue  and  clear  the  names  of 
the  ofllcials  Involved,  if  they  are  inno- 
cent- If  they  are  guilty.  I  want  to  see 
them  ousted  from  their  posts  of  honor 
and  responsibility  for  the  security  of  this 
Notion.  And  then  I  would  like  to  see 
them  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  For  If  any  men  deserve  punish- 
ment, it  would  be  the  men  who  would 
jeopardise  the  secxirity  of  our  cotmtry 
for  a  few  dirty  dollars. 

Sccrttary  Sjmiington  does  not  protest 
afotnal  Chairman  Vnraoir's  resolution— 
the  resolution  under  which  this  investi- 
gation will  be  conducted.  No.  sir:  he 
heartily  concurs.  He  offers  full  coopera- 
tion. Yet  he  complains  about  the  rumors 
which  be  says  I  publicized,  and  what  he 
calls  BBiy  basic  Innuendo. 

Jtist  for  the  record.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not  first  publicize  the  rumors  to  which 
Secretary  Symington  refers.  He  is  nei- 
ther deaf  nor  bUnd  and  he  certainly  Is 
not  dumb.  If  he  read  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  he  has  a  public  rela- 
tUMU  staff,  to  keep  him  Informed.  S%re- 
tary  Sjrmingtim  must  have  seen  and 
hsord  the  same  nmaors  and  reports  that 
I  did.  Yet.  he  complains  that  I  publiciaed 
the  rumors.  Surely,  Secretary  Syming- 
ton Is  not  so  dumb  as  to  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  believe  the  flr.st  he 
knew  of  the  rumors  was  when  I  called 
them  to  the  official  notice  of  the  House. 

And  how  does  Mr.  Symington  make  a 
distinction  between  the  nimors,  which 
he  says  I  pubUdaed.  and  the  rumors  upon 
which  Chairman  Timmm  acted  when  he 
deauuaded  an  Investigation  of  the  B~3g 
and  related  matters?  It  is  a  distinction 
wtlhoot  a  difference.  The  riimors  are 
Identical  and  the  same.  They  do  not 
differ  one  lota,  except  perhaps  in  Mr. 
Symington's  mind. 

In  Oildnf  the  House  Rules  Commlttoa 
to  approve  his  resolution  Chairman  Viw- 
sald  on  June  7: 

Vaw 


to  tto  tlaaa 

apaecb  tbave  wars  r 


Ip  about  the  B-Se  and  acme  memo- 
were  paaaed  arouad  among  Mem- 
ban  ot  Oongraaa.  and  aoma  at  my  coileaguea 
hava  banded  to  me  thoac  masaofanduma.  It 
waa  laid  before  the  Armed  Owilmia  Commlt- 
taa.  and  the  Armed  SerM>  ea  Committee  feels 

tlula  matter  abould  be  cleared  up. 

« 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Vixson  said: 

We  ahould  go  to  tlie  bottom  of  it  and  aea 
where  the  eouroe  of  thaae  Innuendoa  ortgl- 
nataa  and  ae«  wtiat  is  behind  this  thing. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I  did 
not  orlgmate  these  rumors  and  innu- 
endos,  and  neither  did  Mr.  VntscN.  We 
both  acted  in  good  faith  on  exactly  the 
same  set  of  reports.  Yes,  I  was  the  first 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
rumors  and  innuendos  and  thus  saved 
Chairman  Vnisaw  the  trouble  of  doing  so. 
But  Chairman  Vinsoh  based  his  resolu- 
tion on  the  same  rumors  and  the  same 
innuendoes  that  I  did.  And  the  only 
difference  is  that  Mr.  Symington  com- 
plains bitterly  about  what  he  calls  my 
basic  innuendo,  but  he  heartily  conciu's 
in  the  basic  innuendo  which  is  embodied 
in  Chairman  ViasoM  s  resolution. 

S«a"etary  Symington  Is  understandably 
overwrought  about  this  whole  matter. 
Perhaps  he  should  be  forgiven  if  he  does 
not  see  that  tbe  only  difference  between 
my  action  and  that  of  Chairman  Vin- 
acWs  is  that  I  was  the  first  to  offer  him 
an  opportunity  to  clear  his  name  and  the 
name  of  the  Air  Force.  Stm^riy  because 
Chairman  Vntsoo  was  a  bit  tardy  with 
his  resolution,  he  Is  now  reaping  the 
harvest  which  I  had  sown.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  Chairman  Vinsom  and  I  had 
the  same  objective  In  view — to  investi- 
gate the  truth  or  faLMty  of  all  the  ugly 
rumors  and  reporLs.  He  gained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  for  this  imperative 
Investigation,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
result.  If  there  is  any  glory  in  doing 
one's  sworn  duty,  certainly  there  is  glory 
enough  for  all. 

Whether  Mr.  Symington  ever  changes 
his  mind  and  decides  that  I  was  trying 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  him- 
self, in  which  he  now  heartily  concurs, 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  But 
Chairman  Vinson  never  had  any  illusions 
about  the  sincerity  of  my  purpose.  When 
Chairman  Vnfsow  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  in  behalf  of  his  resolu- 
tion. In  which  I  supported  him.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  IMr.  Cox]  appar- 
ently had  a  misconception  of  the  whole 
matter,  as  well  as  my  objective.  Mr. 
Cox  suggested  that  I  should  withdraw 
the  charges  to  which  I  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  apologize  for 
them.  Chairman  Vinson  Quickly  set  him 
straight.  He  clearly  indicated  that  he 
was  proceeding  on  tbe  saaae  set  of  rumors 
that  I  was  and  proposed  the  same  sort 
of  investigation  that  I  had  proposed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  coounonly  known 
that  for  weeks  previous  Chairman  Vinson 
toyed  with  the  Idea  of  Inuoducing  the 
resolution  himself.  Mr.  Cas  appears  to 
have  been  conylnoed  d  the  purity  of 
Chairman  Vteaoir's  motives,  otherwise 
Mr.  Cox  would  never  have  agreed  to  the 
resoluUon  of  investigation. 


My  affable  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Boykw]  likewise  appears 
to  have  labored  under  a  mlsapprdien- 
slon  of  my  purpose.     Lost  Tfaarsday  Mr. 

BoYKiN  told  the  House  that  he  did  not 
"know  anything  whatever  about  the  . 
merits"  of  my  resolution.  "However." 
he  said.  "I  do  know  about  the  rumors." 
My  genial  friend  from  Alabama  did  noth- 
ing about  the  rumors,  but  I  did.  And 
after  I  had  acted.  Chairman  Vihson  sud- 
denly became  convinced  of  the  gravity  of 
the  rumors,  and  went  into  action. 

My  friend  from  Alabama  usually  bub- 
bles with  good  humor,  but  he  was  scath- 
ing in  his  denunciation  of  the  supercar- 
rter.  which  was  authorized  by  Congress 
and  which  Secretary  Johnson  sank  with- 
out a  trace.  ISr.  Boykin  quoted  his  son 
Rob.  who  ser\ed  In  the  Pacific  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  as  saying  that 
this  "great,  huge  flattop  would  have  been 
duck  soup  for  any  enemy  bomb  or  even 
submarine." 

I  shall  not  argue  with  my  friend  from 
Alabama  or  his  son  Rob.  For  his  in- 
formation, my  resolution  did  not  mention 
the  supercarrier  or  contemplate  an  in- 
vestigation of  that  controversy.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Vinson's  resolution  would  in- 
clude an  inquiry  into  the  carrier  con- 
troversy. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  "5  percenter"  scan- 
dal and  the  charges  invohing  Secretary 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Symington.  The 
chief  difference  lies  in  whe  fact  that  if 
the  charges  against  Secretary  Syming- 
ton and  Secretary  Johnson  are  true,  the 
"5  percenters"  were  playing  a  penny- 
ante  game  by  comparison.  The  charges 
concerning  the  tops  of  the  defense  de- 
partment not  only  involves  contracts 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  but  the 
military  policy  upon  which  the  security 
of  the  Nation  depends.  And  because  the 
scandal  involves  the  top  men  in  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  it  may  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  dig  out  th3  truth.  But  that  is 
the  duty  of  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  since  the  Vinson 
resolution  gives  authority  to  that  com- 
mittee and  not  to  an  independent  com- 
mittee provided  for  in  my  resolution. 
The  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  know  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  white- 
wash or  a  glossing  over  of  the  facts. 

The  scandal  involving  the  Government 
aircraft  procurement  policies  has  been 
buUding  up  since  1947.  It  was  men- 
tionc?d  with  irritation  by  Secretary  Sym- 
ington in  January  1949.  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  aired  in  the  press,  aircraft 
trade  publications,  and  on  the  radio  for 
months.  Yet  the  House  is  just  getting 
around  to  investigating  these  rumors, 
which  add  up  to  grave  charges.  No  one 
seemed  wUUng  to  "bell  the  cat"  until  I 
offered  my  resolution  on  May  25. 

As  I  have  said  all  along.  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  published  reports  or  the  whis- 
pered rumors  about  the  B-36.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  than  Chairman  Vinson 
does  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  re- 
ports upon  which  he  based  his  resolution 


and  upon  which  the  House,  acted.  All 
that  I  know  and  all  that  Chairman  Vin- 
son knows  is  that  the  reports  were  writ- 
ten by  reputable  newspapermen  and 
printed  in  reputable  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Both  the  writers  and  their 
publications  subscribe  to  the  first  tenet 
of  American  journalism,  that  accuracy 
is  the  prime  requisite  of  good  reporting. 
Yet  these  grave  charges  were  written 
and  printed  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  publications  could  be  held  account- 
able under  the  libel  laws.  Thus  far.  I 
have  heard  of  no  libel  suits  being  filed 
against  any  publication  which  published 
these  reports. 

Just  as  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  are  indebted  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  publishing  the  stories 
about  the  "5-percent"  scandals,  so  are 
they  indebted  to  the  alert  reports  and 
their  publications  for  ferreting  out  the 
asserted  facts  concerning  the  B-36.  Now 
the  committee  can  sift  the  charges  and 
establish  their  truth  or  falsity.  That  is 
all  I  ask. 

I  have  heard  that  some  members  of 
this  House  have  complained  that  I  acted 
upon  flimsy  evidence,  mere  newspaper 
reports.     It  has  been  suggested  that  I 
should  be  the  first  witness  t)efore  the 
committee  and  that  I  should  be  com- 
pelled   then    and    there    to    prove    the 
charges  to  which  I  was  first  to  call  to  the 
official  notice  of  the  House.    To  anyone 
who  makes  any  such  suggestion,  I  say  it 
would  be  far  more  logical  to  call  Chair- 
man Vinson  as  a  witness  before  his  own 
committee  and  compel  him  to  prove  the 
charges  upon  which  he  based  his  reso- 
lution, which  was  approved  by  the  Hotise. 
I  stand  on  my  responsibility  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  just  as  Chairman  Vin- 
son  does.      I  did  not   originate  these 
charges  nor  did  he.     But  we  both  felt 
that  the  nature  of  the  charges  were  of 
such  gravity  that  an  Investigation  was 
imperative.    I  will  furnish  the  committee 
and  counsel  with  every  shred  of  Informa- 
tion In  my  possession  to  facilitate  the  In- 
vestigation, and  I  know  Chairman  Vin- 
son will  do  likewise.    And  I  will  take  my 
place  on  the  committee  and  exercise  my 
right  as  a  member  to  question  witnesses 
to  the  end  that  we  shall  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  unpleasant  business. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  the  investiga- 
tion being  based  upon  newspaper  reports, 
let  me  recall  to  those  who  may  have  for- 
gotten that  one  of  the  greatest  scandsds 
in   Government   in   modem   times — the 
Teapot  Dome  and  ESk  Hills  naval  reserve 
oil  scandals — were  unearthed  as  a  result 
of  newspaper  reports.    The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  scandals  Involving  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  the  Harding 
administration.    As  a  result  of  congres- 
sional investigations  and  legal  action  that 
followed,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Albert  B.  Fall,  went  to  jail.   The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Edwin  Denby.  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Harry  M.  Daugherty, 
were  both  dismissed  from  office  as  im- 
falthful  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
judge this  case  either  way.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  make  the  mistake  of  condemning 


Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Odium, 
or  any  others  who  may  be  involved  in  this 
investigation  before  the  evidence  is  taken. 
Nor  am  I  going  to  allow  my  feelings  to 
lead  me  into  such  a  statement  as  that 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Coxl  when  the  Vinson  resolution 
was  before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Mr.  cox  said  that  no  man  in  Congress  or 
in  Washington  or   anywhere  else  that 
knows  Stuart  Sjrmington  would  give  any 
credit    whatever    to    this    statement — 
meaning  the  reports,  the  sum  total  of 
charges  Involving  Mr.  Symington  and  the 
B-36.    I  recall  that  when  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Harry  Daugherty  was  first  under 
attack,  he  was  defended  in  the  Senate 
by  the  late  Senator  Frank  B.  Willis,  of 
Ohio.    Senator  Willis  rose  up  in  right- 
eous   wrath   and    declared   that   Harry 
Eteugherty  Is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth. 
But  as  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Daugherty  had 
very  dirty  hands,  and  nobody  knows  just 
how  dirty  they  were  l>ecause  the  investi- 
gation of  his  official  acts  and  possible 
prosecution   sort  of   petered   out   after 
Daugherty  was  ousted  from  the  Cabinet. 
Under  our  laws,  a  man  is  presumed  in- 
nocent until  he  is  proven  guilty.     Mr. 
Johnson.   Mr.   SjTnlngton,   Mr.   Odium, 
and  any  others  who  may  be  involved  in 
this  investigation  are  entitled  to  the  tra- 
ditional benefit  of  the  doubt  until  and 
unless  they  are  shown  to  be  otherwise  by 
the  evidence.    I  shall  reserve  judgment 
and  I  commend  a  similar  attitude  to  my 
colleagues. 


Law-aad-Or^   EnforceoMot   io   Narajo 
Reservation  Critical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  WKW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBKNTAtiVIb 

Thursday,  July  21. 1949 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  heretofore  obtained.  I  Include 
with  these  remarks  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Gallup  Independent,  a  daily 
published  In  Gallup.  N.  Mex..  which  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  9  of  the  rehabillUtion 
bill  passed  by  the  House  on  last  Friday. 
We  from  New  Mexico  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the 
rehabillUtion  bill  wUl  agree  on  the  adop- 
tion of  that  amendment.   As  I  have  here- 
tofore p>ointed  out,  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  are  more  acutely  concerned  and 
alarmed  at  the  conditions  described  in 
this  editorial  because  of  the  fact  that  al- 
though only  3.437,115  acres  of  the  total 
area  of  15.444,952  acres  is  in  New  Mexico, 
we  have  in  that  State  26.268  of  the  total 
55.458  Navajos  In  the  re.-^ervatlon.    The 
Navajo  Council  is  In  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment which  will  make  possible  assisUnce 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  In 
the  reservation.    The  editorial  from  the 
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A4687 


t  of  June  t.  1M9.  reads 


PQ0P08BD  AUKNDMENTS  TO  THE 


Um  lteT»)o  Lav  and  Order  Dv- 
(ae«d  wttb  four  munlerB  and 
jofe  kept  tb*  atparrmmt  fewy 
day  alooc  wttb  tba  ttn*  Uaay 
ip«tt  In  tcaUfylnc  ^  dlatrtct  eourt  1b  caaas 
iBVOlTlnc  Itavajoa  IlTtztg  off  tba  iaa<ifai1on. 
Um  law  and  ortlrr  dapartBMBt  aow  eon- 
iMa  «r  oaa  ehtef  and  atglit  tedtaa  aAeara 
to  jraatr^a  tb«  peace  over  an  araa  at  16X100.- 

M  no  law  In  U»  ctaaekartoard  eoun- 
try  lyt^  to  tiM  aact  of  Um  Mavajo  Raaanra- 
Itattt  racanUy  a  Uw  oAoar  naadad  a 
It  Crom  Um  land  oSce 
to  ^ftmrntam  tbm  alstai  at  tba  land  on  wbich 
took  place  before  he  could  take 
TlMn  tiM  Indian  police  were 
Tba  Bsbttetb  Ooihi^m  paaaad 
It  adJouRMd  wblob  repaalad 
pafta  «f  MMny  met*.  Tba  Baited  Ste<aii  at. 
toraay  bae  nilad  that  JUdir  tba  blanket 
upeeler  an  T~1^*"  Baifwe  oneer  la  wltbout 
oMelal  ttattie  iMtalda  nfaarvatlon  bout.darlea. 
It  la  queattonad  wbatber  be  eTec  baa  a  right 
to  earry  a  gtin.  OS  the  recarratton  be  haa 
m»  mm*  autnorlty  tban  aay  otbar 
•Ai  aan  make  arrcata  only  after 

In 
be  mmt  etmm  to 
GaUup  for  a  warrant  while  tba  offender 
agalnct  tba  law  dlaappears  Into  tbe  blUa 

whttae  have  been  boldly  rtinnlnt 
by  tbe  tmcklood  into  tbe  raeervaUon 
Sam  Afeeab,  ehalrwiaB  of  the 
iaavaK>  Tribal  Council,  taila  of  an  Indian  liv- 
ing near  raraKUifftaa  vteo  baa  a  regular  de- 
livery rouu  for  liquor  and  paddlee  tiM  bpttlf 
from  bogan  to  bogan  to  regular  euatOBacn. 
A  Navalo  OI  got  a  loaai  wttb  whtch  he  pur- 
chaaed  a  pick-up.  He  uaad  the  truck  to  run 
Uqtaor  to  tba  reeerratioa.  igiraadlag  tba  word 
by  BaMenger  where  h«  Will  be  and  at  what 


i 


A  chief  and  eight  men  la  an  Inadequate 
•area  to  cope  wttb  the  Navajo  )ob.  The  (act 
they  are  alao  liaimeil  by  lack  oCcOMBiiinl- 
eatlona  when  In  the  field  also  prevanta  what 
there  are  from  working  efl&ctently. 
la  not  a  crltletaa  of  tbe  Navajo  Serv- 
lea  oMeera.  A  critlctam  would  be  out  at  or- 
Croat  Oaltap  because  our  own  law 
are  far  froaa  being 
Information  la  preaented  In 
arlll  be  given  to 
lem  by  those  who  tU  the  pollclea,  and 
by  ttioee  wbo  fumlah  tbe 


P^apccid  AflMa^toCBtt  to  tbe  Federal 
UaioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


Bl  THB  HOUSI  or  RSPBHBNTATTVIB 

Thursday.  July  2 1.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN      Mr.  Speaker,  there  b 
kcfora  the  BaniOng  and  Cur- 
Cooamlttee  of  the  House  a  bill. 
R.  S20i.  wtoieh  was  inUoduced  by  rae 
ICO.  proposiaf  ceruin  amend - 
to  the  Kderal  Credit  Union  Act. 
are  now  b^ng  made  to  get  early 
id  PMMCe  of  this  bill. 
I  have  pr«piar«d  and  am  lasertiog  here- 
with In  parallel  columns  the  present  law 
the  changes  propoacd  In  this  bill, 
statement  Ls  as  follows: 


roaM 


1  SaettaoT: 

"Powers:  A  Federal  credit  union  thall  have 
succcaaion  In  Ita  corporate  name  during  Ita 
existenca  and  ahall  have  power— 


"(ft)  To  make  loana  with  maturttlca  not 
acraadlng  a  yeara  to  lu  mi— hera  for 
provtdant  or  producUva  purpoeea  upon  aueb 
tarwu  ""1  f»«n>^*i^«'«  tm  this  chapter  and 
the  bylaws  provide  and  aa  the  credit  com- 
mittee may  approve.- at  rataa  of  Interest  not 
exceeding  1  percent  per  month  oo  unpaid 
baUucM  (tncluatvo  of  all  cbargaa  tocMant 
to  nMklng  tbe  loan) :  J*rowid«d.  That  no  loana 
to  a  director,  officer,  or  member  of  a  com- 
mittee shall  exceed  tbe  amount  of  hla  hold- 
inga  In  tbe  Paderal  credit  union  aa  repre- 
sented by  sharea  thereof.     •     •     •  " 

2  "(7)  To  Invest  Ita  fundi  (a>  to  loana 
exclualvely  to  memlMra;  (b)  In  obllgatlona 
of  the  United  Stotca  of  America.  «r  aecurl- 
Um  fully  guaranteed  aa  to  principal  and 
Interest  tberaby;  (c )  in  accordance  with  rulea 
and  ragukitlOBa  preacrlbed  by  tbe  Gover- 
nor. In  loana  to  other  credit  unlcna  In  the 
total  amount  not  exceeding  25  percent  of 
lU  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  stir- 
pha:  (d)  and  to  abarea  or  accounts  of  Fed- 
eral aavtn«i  and  loan  aceocUtiona." 

S.  Section    10: 

"Mambera*  meetings:  Tbe  fleeal  year  of  all 
Federal  credit  unions  shall  end  December 
31.  The  annual  meeting  of  each  Fedmal 
credit  xinlon  shall  be  held  at  such  time  dar- 
ing the  month  of  the  following  January  and 
at  such  placea  aa  lU  bylaws  shall  pre- 
ecrtbe.     •     •     •- 

4.  Section    11.  subeectlon    (d)  : 

"No  loan  shall  te  made  to  any  member 
which  shall  cause  sxich  member  to  become 
Indebted  to  the  Federal  credit  union  in  the 
agsfegate.  upon  loana  made  to  such  member, 
In  excess  of  $300  or  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  1i  pald-tn  and  unimpaired 
capital  and  wpit.  whIclMtor  la  greater,  or 
to  ezeeaa  of  tSM  unlato  a«eb  ■wise  over  tSOO 
la  adequately  secxired.     •     •     •*• 

5.  Beettoa  12: 

"St»m»r9t.  All  entrance  face  and  flnca  pro- 
vided by  the  bylaara  and  20  percent  of  the 
net  tarnlnga  of  each  year,  before  the  dec- 
laratlcm  of  any  dlYldn^i,  shall  be  tet  aside, 
subject  to  tenna  and  eonditlons  specified  In 
the  bylaws,  aa  a  reserve  fund  against  poaalble 
bad  loana." 


isl  Pragrcss  m  Cliiaa 


EXTBniON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 


IN  TRX  ■OUSBOr 

Mondaw.  Jwly  19.  194$ 

Mr  H^ERT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ny  own  remarks.  I  here- 
with sulMnit  to  the  aUentlon  of  Uw 
House  a  radio  Interview  which  I  had 
last  ereiUng  with  Oen  Claire  L.  Chen- 
nault.  the  famous  commander  of  the 
Flying  Tigers. 


CRK>IT   ITNION    ACT 
roais  BT  M.  a.  sa«i 

1.  Section  7: 

"Powers:  A  Federal  credit  union  shall  bave 
succsaelon  in  Ita  corporate  name  during  its 
existence  and  ahall  have  power — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(ft)  To  make  loana  to  lU  membera  for 
provtoent  or  productive  purpoeea  upon  such 
terma  and  condition*  aa  thla  chapter  and 
the  bylaws  provide  and  as  the  credit  com- 
oUttcc  may  approve,  at  ratea  of  interest 
not  exceeding  1  percent  fier  month  on  un- 
paid balancea  (Inclusive  of  all  charges  to- 
cldent  to  making  the  k>an) :  Provtdal.  That 
no  loana  to  a  director,  officer,  or  member 
at  a  oofnmlttee  siuOl  exceed  the  amcunt  of 
hla  v^^»«g"  In  the  Federal  credit  un.on  as 
refMeaaatad  b>  sharea  thereof.     •     •     •  " 


a.  "(T)  To  toveet  Its  funds  (a>  In  loans 
exclusively  to  members:  <b)  to  obUg:ttlons 
of  the  United  Stataa  of  America,  or  aecurl- 
tlea  fully  guaranteed  aa  to  pnncif>al  and  In- 
tereet  thereby;  (c)  to  accordance  wUh  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Oovcrncr. 
to  loana  to  other  credit  unions  In  the  total 
amount  not  exceeding  25  percent  cf  Its 
pald-to  and  unimpaired  capital  and  eur- 
piiM:  (d)  In  sharea  or  acooimta  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  aaaociations:  and  it)  to 
sbaras  of  central  credit  unlona." 

S.  SeoUon  10: 

"Mnsbcrs'  meetings:  The  fiscal  year  of  all 
Federal  credit  union  shall  end  December  31. 
The  annual  meeting  cf  each  Federal  credit 
anion  shall  be  held  at  such  time  during  tlic 
following  January.  February,  or  March,  and 
at  such  place,  aa  Ita  bylaws  shall  prescribe." 

4.  Section  11.  subeectlon  (d): 

"No  loan  In  excess  of  $500  shall  be  mcde 
without  adequate  security  and  no  loan  shaU 
be  made  to  any  memlicr  which  shall  cause 
such  member  to  become  Indebted  to  the 
Federal  credit  union  to  toe  aggregate,  upon 
loaaa  made  to  such  member,  m  excess  of 
•aOO  or  10  percent  of  tbe  Ibderai  credit 
union's  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capiud  and 
surplus,  wixichever  is  greater." 

5.  Section  12: 

"All  entrance  fees  and  fines  provided  by 
the  bylawa  and  10  percent  of  the  net  eam- 
toga  or  eacb  year,  before  the  declaration  of 
any  dividend,  (hall  be  set  aa!de.  fubject  to 
terma  and  conditions  specified  In  the  by- 
lawa. aa  a  reaerve  fund:  Provided.,  however. 
That  when  the  reecrve  fund  thus  eatabiiabed 
shall  equal  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  members'  shares  on  deposit,  no  further 
transfer  to  the  reserve  fund  from  net  eam- 
eball  be  required  except  aa  needed  to 
thla  10-percent  ratio:  ilnd  pro- 
vided further.  That  no  transfer  to  the  re- 
serve fund  to  exoese  of  fccc  and  fines  and  20 
percent  of  net  eamtoga  shall  be  required 
in  any  one  year." 


Anything  that  General  Chennault  h&s 
to  say  about  China  is  always  of  interest 
and  importance,  especially  dunng  these 
times. 

The  text  of  the  radio  Intenrlew  fol- 
lows: 

■spreaentotlve  Hknar.  It  gives  me  toe 
greatest  pi— itire  to  introdtice  mj  ctO.  friand 
oC  saany  yeara  and  one  of  LooMaaa's  voat 
disttogulabed  eona  and  one  of  Amerleaa 
greateet  war  leadera.  Oen.  Claire  Chennault. 
We  all  know  the  heroic  story  of  Chennault 
and  the  Jnylng  Tigers — how  In  tbe  black  days 
of  IMl  when  It  seemed  that  nothing  could 
bait  tba  awesp  ot  Jbpaaaes  araac  tbrougbottt 
Asia.  Oeoeral  CbcaaaaK  and  bis  handful  of 
American  wotHMMT  pOols  aMt  and  stopped 
the  invindMa  Japcnsse  Air  Force.    Th;s  ac- 


tion kept  Chtoa  to  toe  war  fighting  on  our 
side  and  aaved  India  from  conquest.  Later 
In  the  war  as  commanding  general  of  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force.  General  Chennault 
drove  the  Japanese  Air  Force  om  of  China 
and  contributed  decisively  to  the  final  defeat 
of  Japan  A  few  months  ago  lie  published 
hia  book  of  war  memoirs.  Way  of  a  Fighter,  to 
which  toe  whole  story  of  theae  fighting  years 
Is  set  down. 

General  Chennault  has  lived  and  fought 
In  China  for  12  yeara.  He  knows  personally 
moat  of  toe  leaders  of  modem  Chtoa  and  la 
probably  toe  beat-informed  man  In  thU 
country  on  what  U  happening  there  today. 
He  has  recently  come  back  from  China  on  a 
brief  visit  and  has  agreed  to  answer  at  this 
ttoie  some  questions  on  what  may  be  the 
most  critical  problem  facing  iunencana  to- 
day— the  problem  presented  by  the  sweep- 
ing Communist  victories  to  China.  General 
Chennault  has  retired  from  the  Army.  He 
haa  no  connection  with  either  the  United 
States  or  Chinese  Govemmentt.  and  in  giv- 
ing us  his  viewa  he  Is  speaking  solely  as  a 
private  citizen. 

General  Chennault.  wUl  you  teU  us  how 
far.  to  your  opinion,  toe  Communists  can  go 
to  their  present  drive  toward  South  China? 
General  Chsmnault.  Congressman,  that 
will  depend  on  ita  aa  well  as  on  the  non- 
Communist  Chtoese.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Communisu  will  meet  fierce  resistance  be- 
fore they  can  take  all  China.  But  whether 
that  resistance  will  be  enough  to  stop  them 
depends  upon  what  we  do.  If  we  do  noto- 
Ing  but  wait  for  toe  dust  to  settle,  then  I 
think  In  the  end  the  Communists  will  take 
all  China,  and  after  that  I  don't  believe  they 
can  be  stopped  until  toey  have  swept 
through  all  of  south  Asia.  India,  the  Islands 
of  the  East  Ind'.es.  and  finally  to»  Philip- 
pines. Formosa,  and  Japtm. 

Mr.  HttntT.  Bupposing  that  toe  Commu- 
nists do  take  all  China  and  even  all  Asia- 
how  would  that  affect  tu? 

General  CHXNNAtJLi.  Winston  Churchill 
said  some  months  ago  that  toe  Conununist 
advance  In  China  at  that  time  was  the  worst 
defeat  which  the  democracies  have  suffered 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Although  he 
haa  rarely  been  charged  with  such  an  of- 
fense. I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Churchill  Is 
guilty  of  an  understatement  to  tola  con- 
nection. In  my  opinion,  if  the  Communlsta 
go  on  to  conqtaer  all  Asia,  toat  would  be  the 
greatest  disaster  in  our  national  history  and 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  security  that  we 
Americans,  and  our  allies,  have  ever  faced. 
From  the  military  potot  of  view  alone  this 
would  mean  toat  the  toexhaustlble  man- 
power and  natural  resources  of  Asia  would 
beeoaae  incorporated  toto  toe  world-wide 
Communist  war  machine.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  to  upeet  drastically,  in  favor 
of  world  communism,  the  present  precartoua 
balance  of  poacr  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  worlds  toat  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  would  be  put  to  a  poeiuon  where  we 
would  have  to  fight  a  bitter  tolrd  world  war 
of  survival  rnd  would  have  to  fight  it  wlto 
tbe  odds  heavily  agalnat  us. 

TUs  U  Just  tbe  military  effect  of  such  an 
event.  The  economic  consequences  would 
be  Just  as  aerloaa.  If  all  Chtoa  is  com- 
munixed.  we  will  be  cut  off  from  toe  essen- 
tial raw  materials  of  Asia.  We  would  be 
denied  acceas  to  Aaiatlc  markeU.  The  Com- 
munists will  permit  a  carefully  controlled 
trade  wito  ua.  But  It  would  have  but  one 
object,  that  ta.  to  get  toe  products  of  our 
Industries  which  toey  need  to  sUengtoen 
their  war  machtoe  and  toen  one  day  to  turn 
that  war  machine  against  us.  Trade  wito 
Communist  China  will  be  exactly  like  cur 
trade  wlto  imperialist  Japan  from  1931  to 
IMl.  It  was  during  this  10-year  period 
that  Japan  exchanged  her  silk  for  our  cotton, 
gasoltoe.  and  scrap  iron,  which  were  all  used 
against  \is  later. 

JtCV^App.- 


Ftoally,  with  a  Communist  Asia  we  would 
also  be  confronted  wito  tbe  neceealty  of 
supporting  the  people  of  Japan — and  the 
peoples  of  many  more  lalands  of  the  Paciflo^— 
or  else  watch  toem  go  Communist.  Japan 
has  to  trade  with  Asia  if  it  Is  to  be  self- 
supporttog.  Without  tols  trade  the  Japa- 
nese |>eople  will  starve,  unless  we  step  in  to 
feed  them  at  enormous  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  I  don't  think  we  can  stand  tols 
cost,  and  so  I  believe  that  if  Aala  goea  Com- 
munist. Japan  and  toe  Philippines  and  tbe 
other  Pacific  Islanda  will  eooner  or  later  go 
Communist  too 

Mr.  HtBEKT.  General,  lant  that  assuming 
that  the  Chinese  Conununists  are  just  like 
the  Russian  Communists?  Many  people  to- 
cludlng  some  American  businessmen  In 
ChliM  and  some  very  influential  people  in 
our  Government  feel  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  different,  that  they  are  more 
nationalistic  than  Communist,  and  that 
when  they  come  to  power  in  China  they  will 
resist  and  oppose  the  Russians  the  way  Tito 
has  \n  Yugoslavia.  Consequently  toese  peo- 
ple say  toat  v»e  have  notolng  to  fear  from 
the  Chinese  Communists,  toat  toey  will  not 
bring  all  Asia  toto  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  that 
we  can  work  and  do  business  with  them  on  a 
friendly  basis.  What  would  you  say  to  this 
potot  of  view? 

General  CHtKMAUtT.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  that  sort  of  wishful  tolnking.  Congress- 
man, but  I  dont  see  how  anyone  who  reads 
the  newspapers  can  be  deceived  by  such  argu- 
ments any  longer.  The  ftoal  word  on  that 
has  been  said  by  toe  man  In  the  best  position 
to  know  wbfct  be  la  taltclng  about — Mao  Tsu 
Tung — the  boss  of  toe  Chinese  Communists. 
A  few  dsys  ago  Mao  made  a  speech  which 
should  settle  toe  matter  once  and  for  all. 
He  said: 

First,  that  he  Is  a  real  Communist,  and 
not  a  harmless  democratic  agrariam.  Mao 
said,  quote,  "We  belong  to  toe  anti-imperial- 
ist front  headed  by  the  U.  S.  8.  R." 

Secondly,  that  of  course  the  Russians  have 
been  helping  him  conquer  China,  quote. 
"The  victory  of  tbe  Red  revoluti<m  to  Chtoa 
would  have  been  impossible  wltoout  tbe  aid 
of  the  U.  S.  8.  R." 

Thirdly,  toat  of  couna  the  government  of 
Red  China  is  s  dictatonriilp.  This  govern- 
ment, he  said  "Was  and  for  the  Immediate 
future  woiild  conttoue  to  be  a  dictatorship." 
Fourthly,  that  as  for  the  wishful  tolnking 
businessmen  who  have  visions  of  great 
profiu  tlu-ough  trade  wlto  Red  China.  Com- 
munist China  does  not  want  toeir  buatoess 
or  toelr  profits.  "We  can  only  look  for  gen- 
xiine  friendly  aid  from  toe  nonimperiallat 
front  and  not  from  toe  imperialist  front." 

And.  fiftlily.  toat  "Not  only  ta  China,  but 
ateo  in  the  world,  without  exception,  one 
eitoer  leans  to  toe  side  of  imperialism  or  on 
tbe  side  of  socialism.  Neutrality  la  a  camou- 
flage." 

Ftoally.  to  this  aame  speech.  Mao  summed 
up  his  uncompromising  bosUUty  to  the  west- 
ern world  to  these  words:  "Tou  bsve  to 
choose  between  the  alternative  of  killing  tbe 
tiger  or  betog  eaten  by  it." 

It  seems  to  me  toat  Mao  Tta  Tang  btoiself 
has  ended  the  argument.  Tbe  brutal  beating 
which  toe  Communlsta  In  Shanghai  have 
Just  given  our  vice  consul,  William  Olive, 
shows  toat  toey  are  not  Just  talking,  and 
the  reports  coming  to  from  Shanghai  and 
other  Communist-held  cities  make  It  clear 
that  toe  American  bustosssmen  who  have 
stayed  behind  there  bave  already  lost  any 
hopes  they  may  have  had  about  toe  good 
business  to  be  done  wito  toe  Communists. 

Mr.  Uaaar.  General,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  over  here  about  a  complete  break- 
down of  China's  morale  and  Its  wiU  and 
capacity  to  resist.  People  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment la  comipt  and  haa  lost  so  much 
popular  support  that  soon  toere  will  be  no 
organized    resistance    to    tbe    Communists. 


Would  you  like  to  comment  on  this?  In 
other  words,  is  there  anytoing  we  can  do  to 
save  toe  situation  or  Is  it  a*rea<Liy  too  latef 

General  Chehkault.  I  believe.  Congress- 
man, toat  there  la  a  great  Ueal  that  we  can 
do.  There  are  still  millions  of  Chinese  who 
will  realst  conquest  by  the  Communists.  aiMl 
we  can  see  to  It  toat  their  resistance  is  ef- 
fective. There  Is  no  denytog  that  the 
Chtoese  Government  is  In  a  desperate  situ- 
ation at  tols  moment  but  it  is  still  an  or- 
ganised, conatitutional  government.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  government  la 
in  distress  at  tola  time  and  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  go  into  them  all.  Right  now 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  what  has  happened 
is  due  not  only  to  the  weaknesses  and  faults 
of  the  Chinese  Government  but  also  to  our 
own  mistakes  of  past  policy. 

However,  toe  Important  thing  now  Is  not 
the  past  but  the  future,  and  I  say  agato 
that  toere  is  a  great  deal  we  can  do.  Of 
course,  we  cant  do  now  what  we  could  have 
done  a  year  ago.  We  can't  hope  to  get  back 
for  a  long  time  what  the  Communists  bsve 
already  seised  In  China  and  Manchuria — 
but  we  can  at  least  see  that  they  are  stopped 
and  held  from  taktog  the  remainder  of  Aala. 
We  can  make  sure  that  a  sanitary  area  Is 
set  up  to  bold  them  back  and  to  keep  them 
spreading  toto  south  Asia. 

Mr.  Hjtoxrr.  How  do  you  think  tols  can  be 
done? 

General     CHeNWAtTLT.  By    giving    limited 
help   to   the    Chtoese   Government,    to   tbe 
leaders,   and   toe   peoples   of   toe    pro\inces 
along  toe  western  and  southern  borders  of 
China.    If  you  loc*  at  the  map  you  will  see 
that  this  area  Is  a  broad  belt  of  mountain 
country    running    down    frc«n    toe    barren 
deserts  of  central  Aala  to  the  South  China 
Sea.     It   exits   off   toe   rest   of   China   from 
Burma,    Thailand.    French    Indochina,    and 
the  otoer  rich  lands  of  south  Asia.     The  peo- 
ple   to   this    area   are    hardy    mountaineers 
wlto  a  tradition  of  local  Independence  and 
freedom.     I  have  visited  most  of  toelr  leader* 
within  toe  last  2  months  and  I  know  that 
they  are  ready  and  determined  to  resist  con- 
quest by  the  Communists.    They  live  in  high. 
rugged  country  which  Is  easy  to  defend  and 
difficult  to  conquer.    There  la  no  question 
about  their  will  to  resist  but  whether  that 
resistance  will  be  effective  will  depend  upon 
whether  we  give  toem  a  minimum  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  support,  and  the  encour- 
agement   and    hope    toat    our   support   will 
bring.     If  we  give  them  the  help  they  need 
they    will    defend    their    native     provinces 
against   all   comers.    These   are   toe   moun- 
tains which  the  Japanese  could  never  con- 
quer and  the  Conununists  can  l>e  kept  out 
of  toem,  too. 

Mr.  Hkanr.  So  you  feel.  General,  toat  by 
giving  some  assistance  to  toese  border  prov- 
tocea  communism  can  be  stopped  lu  China? 
General  CBcxifAUi.T.  I  believe  that  sucb 
help  given  now  will  be  enough  to  halt  tbe 
advance  of  the  Communists  and  to  give  us 
a  breathing  space.  It  will  establish  a  free 
area  between  Commtmlst  China  and  ttie 
troubled  and  chaotic  regions  of  sotitheast 
Asia.  It  will  hold  back  toe  Red  tide  which 
la  now  at  its  flood  and  threatening  to  engtilf 
toe  entire  ctmttoent. 

But  of  course  tola  Immediate  military 
solution  to  our  Immediate  military  problem 
la  not  toe  final  answer  to  communism  In 
Asia.  It  is  merely  the  first  step  which  we 
need  to  take  to  order  to  wto  for  ourselves 
toe  time  to  which  to  find  a  final  answer. 
The  Communists  will  not  be  stopped  perma- 
nently until  toe  peoples  of  Asia  can  be  shown 
that  tbe  democratic  way  to  security  and  tba 
good  life  is  a  better  way  tban  communism 
offers.  It  will  take  time  and  patient  effort 
and  support  tram  sU  toe  democratic  wca-ld 
to  build  up  toe  free  areas  of  Asia  to  whow 
they  will  have  tlie  toternal  strengto  to  re- 
sist  communism   permanently   and   to    tbe 
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to  win  away  from 
uaOm  tta  sway. 
In  oOmt  wonlK.  it  wUl 
funa  to  stop 
wiu  tafe*  •  kMig-naf*  pra«r»m  o< 

It    o<    tlM 

sort  of  procram  Praat- 
oC  uaatr  point  4  of 
cb.  TtM  laportaat  thtai 
ar«  undtr  amad  attack 
thmtr  paofil*  naatf  fuaa  to  dafand  their  fraa- 
&om  and  to  win  tlM  tuna  vbicii  lh»j.  axMt 
«•.  rauat  hava  If  wa  ar«  to  davalop  and  put 
IB  oparatton  any  ataeh  han  ranpi  procram. 

'  ■  yoa  tall  ua  bow 
fou  ara  raeommandlac 
tt  A  tot  of  Aaaarlcana  ara  afrtod 
to  aaad  ato  to  C&taa  baaaaaa  thay  feel  ««  ara 
alTiady  ao  hearUy  coawHtad  alaawbfarc  in 
tba  worM  th*t  wa  may  ba  ■priadlng  ouraalvaa 
too  ilUa  U  wa  UMdartafea  ftirtlMr  burtfana  In 


Wttlkto  hmUM.  Con- 


t  to  iyaad      Ooa 

la  that  In  tha  country  I 

ara   taw   road*  or 

of    tranaportatlon    and    com- 

ThlB  pwta  a  top  limit  on  wbat 

osly  aUlttary 

UM.  wbtek  wttl  da  t 

Ufiit  ansa  that  eaa  ba 

rlflaa,  maeblna 

Tba   mauftr    aid  tb«y 

fei  alBO  raiatlaalT  aaaall.  consist - 

fartuiaar. 


ba  tha  coat  of  trans- 
•uparrislon.  Aoaarl- 
any  aasutanca  wa  may 
fl\ra  to  ahaalutaly  aaaantlal.  Wa  owe  tt  to  our- 
salTaa  aod  to  tba  Cblnaaa  to  maka  sura  tbat 
•vary  pauy  ta  ipant  wlaaly. 

I  thlBk  wa  can  ipaod  as  mucb  aa  half  a 
blUloB  dollars  a  yaar  on  thu  program  and 
that  tt  woold  ba  ebaap  at  tha  pnca  if  wa 
tbaraby  stop  ooaaaumlaB  In  Asia.  I  also 
baaaira.  bowevar.  titot  «•  can  da  tba  )ob  on 
•  bara.  minimua  baala  for  Bnieh  laaa  and 
that  tha  eatlra  coat  of  our  asalatanca.  both 
mllttary  and  aeonomlc.  could  ba  kept  as  low 
^  MMJOtJM  a  yaar,  which  la  comparable  to 
what  It  costs  ua  to  run  tha  Berlin  airlift 
lust  to  keep  part  of  a  aingla  city  In  Oarmany 

a  aw  aoBtroL    Oooatdartm  aU  tbat  wa  bava 
atoto  ta  Asia.  taOO.OOO.OOO  la  a  trtttag  in. 
VHtaaant  in  our  national  aaeurtty. 

la  tbinklnc  about  coat  thara  Is  ona  other 
thlnf  wa  must  remember,  and  It  Is  Tary  Im- 
portaat.  If  wa  can  keep  an  area  at  fraa 
wblcb  Indudea  rormoaa.  Hainan 
and  bar  waatam  aad  aBotbam  prov- 
wa  ara  kaaptng  a  Mvpiy  ground  for 
tmA  tmm  toattritla  with  whieb  tba 
ol  Jbpaa  can  ba  intafratad  and 
which  wUl  make  her  self-supportlnc.  Thla 
wUl  save  the  United  Sutaa  the  choice  either 
of  Bupportlnf  Japan  IndaAnltaly  at  terrible 
•oat  or  of  paramttnc  it  to  co  Ooantounm 

for  tha  iiutb«tt  tip  of  ooa  pan- 
Insula  In  nortbam  Asia.  I  hare  tha  daepaat 
sympathy  for  tba  Koreans  and  I  hava  no 
doubt  that  this  tzpendltura  Is  wlsa  and 
nacaaaary.  but  it  wui  ba  obrtoua  to  anyooa 
wbo  tooks  at  tha  map  tbat  tpandtng  tbla 
win  not  blip  flap  tba 
lammalac  AfMa.  And  tt 
ba  aqoaUy  obnoua  tbat  unlaM  tba 
nIMa  can  ba  atoppad.  this  money  and  all  tbat 
wa  have  spent  wlU  be  completely  wasted  and 


I  want  to  my  Just  this:  I 

tbat  by  takln«  daetatva  aa- 

at  falatlvaly  UtUa  coat,  atop 

ora  tbay  orerwbelm  alt 

lift  to  ua  Is  Tery  short. 

«a  ara  to  act.  wa  muat  act  now. 

Oaoaral.    there   Is   ona 

I  wotiM   Uka   to   ask   you 

would    brtcbten    tba   picture 


clearly  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
It  la  tlsa  pMianl  conception  that  all  Cblna  la 
baeootfnc  eoaapletely  communistic  controlled 
and  It  U  just  a  question  of  days  and  hours 
when  there  will  ba  no  Nationalist  Oowtm- 
mant  In  China.  There  Is  a  prevalent  opinion 
hara  that  for  all  intent  and  purpoae  China 
la  eomplataly  wiped  out.  Directly,  give  tba 
picture  for  AaMrtaaita  to  understand  on  tha 
baala.  by  eomparlaon,  of  an  area  In  the  United 
8laMa  aa  to  that  area  wbtch  Is  still  In  tba 
Nattonalisu  bands?  Will  you  draw  the  plc> 
ture  for  AoMrlcans  to  understand  as  com- 
pared to  the  United  SUtaa? 
Oenersl  CiajrMACi.T.  There  Is  a  great  deal 

outaMa  of  Oummuiill  eontral  today  than 
there  waa  otitaldc  of  Japaneae  control  even 
during  the  yaar  IMS.  after  1  year  of  war  with 
Japan.  I  aattmatc  that  an  area  conslderatily 
larpw  tbaa  oaa-baU  tba  am*  of  tba  Unttod 
Statoa  inetadlng  nMva  than  l80.000jaM  pai>> 

Will  AfM  afBkBM  conmnnlim  to  tbat  aroa. 

Mr.  HkmBr.  Tbera  are  more  paople  under 
the  Watkmallat  Ooaanunent  today  than  there 
are  flinailfaiia  la  tbls  country?  I  believe  tha 
Am«iean  population  figure  gom  around  140.- 
000.000.  and  you  my  tbara  ara  yat  IMjOMJOO 
Chtnsm  under  tba  Natlonatlat  Oovaramant. 
which  maans  more  paopla  than  tba  papula- 
tkm  of  tha  Onltad  States. 

CiminiAULT.  That  Is  right,  Con- 

I  have  really  underaatlomtad  tha 

of  paopla  outalda  of 

itrol.  There  ara  mors  tba 
paople  outaide  of  communistic  control  In 
China  today  and  the  land  area  is  at  least 
one-hair  ttte  slae  of  America  today. 

Mr.  Hka^rr.  Does  that  area  now  occupied 
and  controlled  by  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment lend  Itself  to  adequate  dafansa? 

General  CMXKMAt7i.T.  It  doca.  If  yo«  will 
look  at  the  map  you  will  And  tbat  there  la  a 
barrtar.  a  northern  barrier  of  desert  and 
mountains:  in  fact,  there  ara  only  two  hlgh- 
ara^  In  this  great  aone.  The  Japan  am  Army 
which  from  1988  to  1»45  was  conaktarad  to 
ba  one  of  tha  bmt  in  the  world  waa  unable 
to  penetrate  this  great  aooa. 

Mr.  Rtenrr.  What  significance  do  you 
place  on  the  meeting  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
with  the  President  of  the  PhlUppinee  last 
week. 

General  CnaantAWr.  I  think  their  meeting 
had  great  slgnlfleanca.  I  think  tt  araa  the 
flrat  step  In  an  atfort  to  bind  together  tha 
nnn  Primmunlif  area  in  China  in  resistance 
to  tba  qiraad  of  eommunism  in  Asia. 

Ifr.  Htearr.  Then,  specifically,  do  you  be- 
lieve In  a  Pacific  pact  similar  to  the  Atlant'.o 
Pact  as  a  weapon  against  communism. 
What  kind  of  an  alliance  do  you  propoee? 

General  CnxifMAOXT  I  firmly  believe  that 
abould  Include  both  military  and 
aid.  As  I  have  said  before  I  dont 
believe  military  aid  alone  can  stop  the  spread 
of  conununlsm.  Ilaatitancia  to  communism 
should  be  built  tip  tram  tba  gram-roots  level 
and  In  order  to  do  that  we  must  butid  up  the 
ways  of  living  of  the  people  themselves. 
aid  is  moat  aaaential. 

Military  and  economic  aid  are 
very  dom  to  one  another,  tbay  sort  of  work 
hand  In  glove. 

General  Cwkkmavlt.  That  is  right,  but 
tbay  -Vn*^  be  cloeely  aoofdinatad. 

Itr.  mkmmt.  How  loaf,  wttb  tba  proper  aid. 
do  you  think  tt  would  take  the  Nationalist 
Army  to  gain  back  that  part  of  China  they 
have  lost. 

General  CmntMAtTLT.  I  do  not  recommend 
at  this  lime  that  any  effort  l>e  made  to  re- 
captura  thorn  parts  of  China  already  lost  to 
tba  Communlata  In  this  aone  that  I  have 
deecribed  can  ba  aat  up  m  an  araa  to  prevent 
tha  further  sprsad  of  aommiinlam  In  tbla 
aona  anth  economic  aid  we  can  raise  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  paople  through  their 
booMa.  so  that  there  will  l>a  a  greater  con- 
trast with  the  pa(^m  tbamselvee  in  the  other 


areas  that,  within  a  short  period  of  time,  a 
period  of  a  or  3  years,  they  will  throw  out 
tba  Communist  leaders. 

Mr.  HiiaaT.  That  is  a  most  important 
point  and  will  clear  up  something  In  tha 
minds  of  the  American  individuals  which  I 
don't  think  has  been  cleared  up  heretofore. 
I  think  the  idea  has  been  in  the  American 
mmd  that  wa  maan  to  give  the  Nationalists 
armies  and  aaalat  tbam  to  recapture  the  ter- 
rltortes  that  have  been  lost.  We  would  hold 
on  to  wiMt  we  have  and  set  up  an  example 
to  those  in  the  Communist  part  of  China, 
Tou  advocato  no  plan  to  recapture  the  great 
dtlm  of  nanghal,  Pelplng,  and  Tslngtao 
ftom  the  Oamanvteu. 

Oancral  CWBnuin.T.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  have  In  mind.  I  do  not  recommend  that 
we  try  to  gain  tiack  the  enormous  reaotircm 
already  lost.  In  order  to  maintain  the  great 
dafansa  in  Chins  In  the  aone  I  have  already 
daacrtbed  we  should  enable  the  Chlnem 
themselves  to  defend  their  homes,  to  Increase 
their  way  of  living,  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  their  landa.  to  improve  the  breeding 
of  their  stock,  and  to  encourage  their  com- 
munities and  home  tndustrlm  so  that  their 
way  of  life  will  be  so  much  t>etter  than  that 
of  tha  paople  under  communistic  control  so 
that  communism  will  fall  because  of  the  up- 
rising of  tba  people  themselves  and  not  by 
military  maana.      * 

Mr.  RteKBT.  Then  any  assistance  from 
America  would  be  for  defensive  and  not  of- 
fensive purpoaea. 

General  CHXxifAtn.T.  Tm.  sir:  It  Is  to  ba 
considered  offensive  only  that  we  would  halt 
the  further  spread  of  communism  by  eco- 
nomic aid  or  military  needs. 

Mr.  Hkanr.  Nobody  knows  more  atmut 
China  than  you  do.  General,  and  let  me 
thank  you  for  coming  hara  today  to  be  with 
me.  Before  I  cloaa  I  hava  a  personal  mes- 
sage from  Governor  Jimmy  Noe.  I  talked 
with  Jimmy  over  the  telephone  this  after- 
noon and  told  him  you  would  be  on  with 
today  and  he  said  to  extend  his  very  bmt 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Chennault.  Tou  have 
bean  moat  kind  and  generous  tonight.  Gen- 
eral Chennsult.  and  I  express  to  you  my  sin- 
cere thanks  and  gratitude. 
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Mr.  RISHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
the  Natl(MuU  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  vice 
preaident,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

In  individual  signed  balloU  sent  to  their 
■men  this  month,  thousands  of  in- 
int  buslnem  and  profeesional  mem- 
of  tba  National  Pedaratlon  of  Independ- 
ent Buslnem  hava  axpremed  definite  vlewa 
on  five  current  legislative  iaaum  ranging  from 
reduction  of  excim  taxm  to  t>arring  of  Com- 
munlata from  Government  office.  This  is  re- 
vealed today  in  the  federation's  report  on 
tba  rmulU  of  its  latest  sounding  of  Nation- 
wlda  Indapandant  bualnam  and  profaaaloaal 
opinion.  Tba  baOota  bava  been  foe  warded 
directly  to  Members  of  Congrsm  by  fadara- 
tton  district  chairman  repremntlng  bualnam 
and  profaaalonal  men  in  almost  every  con- 
gressional district   in  the  Nation. 


Hara  la  tha  summary  of  independent  busl- 
new  and  piifimWaisI  opinion  on  them 
niattcrs: 


For 


1.  H.  R.  2100.  KUminate  var- 
ttm«  adm  tas  rates 

J.  8.  rrn.  No  int*fw«  pwial- 
tlM  oo  taxpayers  wli« 
■aks  hooest  Ustakss  in 
prapacatlm    sf   tai    re- 

1.  H.  J.  Bas.  lit.  ^lop  Com- 
I  tram  rumUns  for 

I  ta  Go  vemsMot 

i.  Piesmt  Annv  policy  of 
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Overwhelming  support  was  given  in  these 
balloU  to  the  move  in  Congrem  for  reduction 
o(  premnt  high  wartime  excise  tax  ratm  on 
businsm  goods  and  services.  Eighty-six  per- 
cent of  the  thosimnds  of  signed  balloU  called 
for  favorable  lagiaUUva  action  on  House  Bes- 
olution  3100.  a  bill  sponsored  in  the  lowm 
HouM  by  Baprmantativa  JoasFB  Maanx. 
Republican.  Massachusetts.  This  bUl  would 
lower  excises  on  a  long  list  of  items  Includ- 
ing luggage,  purses,  handbags,  theater  and 
sports  evenu  admtmlons,  photographic  sup- 
pUaa.  cabarets  and  roof  gardana.  telephone, 
tdcgrapb.  radio  and  cable  maaaacm.  bowtlnf 
aileys.  billiard  and  pool  tables.  Jewelry,  furs, 
toilet  preparations,  electric  light  bulbe  and 
tubm.  and  railroad  and  bus  fares.  In  com- 
ments on  thetr  ballou  federation  members 
have  charged  that  wartime  excises  help  keep 
retaU  prices  high,  that  they  have  kept  con- 
sumers out  of  the  market.  They  contend 
that  a  reduction  In  these  taxes,  by  permitting 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  retail  prices, 
will  bring  many  consumers  back  into  the 
market  for  the  goods  and  servicm  they  need 
and  desire  This,  they  my.  will  help  stabi- 
lize business  at  a  thne  when  conditions  are 
not  quite  stable. 

A  large  majOTity  of  federation  independent 
business  and  professional  members  called  on 
their  Congressmen  to  paxa  a  bill  that  would 
protect  taxpayers  from  unfair  punitive  Treaa- 
ury  Department  sctlon.  In  their  thousands 
of  signad  ballots  they  insisted  on  favorable 
uiiHiamliiii  i1  action  on  Senate  bill  T76.  a 
amaaure  introduced  In  the  upper  House  by 
Senator  Ratmowd  Bauwin  Republican, 
Connecticut.  This  bill  provides  that  tax- 
payws  who  make  honest  mistakes  in  tha 
preparation  of  their  tax  returns  shsll  not 
have  to  pay  Interest  penalties  for  these  errors. 
Federation  members  cmert  that  preparation 
of  tax  returns  today  la  such  a  complicated 
procedure  that  it  defies,  sometimes,  even  the 
skilled  efforts  of  experts.  They  say  that 
present  punitive  provisions  of  tax  law  are  an 
unfair  haaard  for  smaller  buslnem  and  pro- 
fessional people  who  must  prepare  their  own 
returns. 

Subvaralva  Bifhiencea  In  Government  were 
raked  over  thoroughly  by  federation  mem- 
l>ers.  with  92  percent  of  the  signed  balloU 
demanding  that  Congrem  refuse  registered 
members  of  the  ConununUt  Party  the  privi- 
lege of  running  for  oTlce.  This  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Independent  business  and 
professional  opinion  demanded  that  Con- 
gressmen approve  House  Joint  Resolution  130, 
a  bill  sponsored  in  the  lower  Houm  by  Repre- 
sentative RoBXBT  Skcrxst.  Democrat.  Ohio. 
House  Joint  Resolution  130  would  make  It 
unlawful  for  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  be  candidates  for  elective  Federal 
ofBce.  The  bill  would  also  provide  for  Im- 
mediate deportation  of  aliens  found  to  Im 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  these  independent 
buslnem  and   professional   people  called  on 


their  Coa^remamn  to  force  changm  in  cer- 
tain Army  procurement  polidea  to  give  small 
biisinem  a  fairer  share  of  the  multiblllion 
ordcra.  The  thouaanda  of 
mdloa  mnt  to  Concrem  In 
effect  severely  crttldaed  the  present  reported 
Army  practice  of  uslrkg  statistical  service 
flnaaslal  reporu  aa  an  important  norm  tor 
^t^ifT>ii*Tiir>£  defenae  contract  placement. 
Federation  nember  Ijalloting  on  this  Issue 
U  In  line  with  the  stand  taken  on  the  House 
flocw  by  Representative  Paxo  Crawtobd,  Re- 
publican. Michigan,  when  he  declared  that 
the  Army  policy,  which  consists  of  awarding 
no  pnme  defenae  contracU  to  hrms  with 
under  il. 500.000  In  assets,  represenu  poor 
utillaatioo  of  our  existing  manufacturing 
potential.  Mr.  Csawtoud  sharply  questioned 
the  practice  on  grounds  that  it  might  add 
tremendously  to  our  national  defense  budget 
by  forcing  additional  Government  subeidim 
to  giant  firms  for  expansion  erf  their  facili- 
ties at  a  time  when  so  mucb  smaller  factory 
potential  Is  not  being  used.  The  federation 
vote  constitutea  approval  of  the  position 
taken  on  the  House  fioor  by  Representative 
WiiCHT  PATitAM,  Democrat.  Texas,  wlio  has 
indicated  that  the  situation  is  so  serious  that 
It  is  one  of  the  major  subjecu  before  hia 
UoUM  Small  Business  Committee. 

A  majority  of  federation  members  called 
on  Congrem  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
insurance  companies  are  complying  with 
Federal  antitrust  laws.  This  they  did  in 
tbalr  favorable  vote  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  20.  a  bill  sponsored  in  the  lower 
House  by  Repreaeutatlve  EnAiroai.  Cxluol 
Democrat.  New  Tork.  Hotise  Concurrent 
Resolution  20  provides  for  an  investigation 
of  the  life-insurance  liKlustry  with  particu- 
lar regard  to  the  applicable  antltrxist  laws 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  operations 
of  the  Industry  comply  Vlth  these  laws.  In 
repeated  Nation-wide  alRiMiii  ballou,  federa- 
tion members  have  insisted  that  Federal 
antitrust  laars  l)c  applied  forcefully  and  im- 
partially to  all  aagmenU  of  our  economy. 
Including  Imsinem  and  labor  and  consumer 
cooperative  organizations.  Federation  mem- 
bers have  indicated  repeatedly  their  belief 
that  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  are  the  most 
certain  (guardians  of  freedom  cX.  opportunity 
and  continued  democracy  in  oxir  Nation. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  balloting  federa- 
tion memljers  approved  action  on  this  bUl; 
22  percent  voted  against  It;  7  percent  voiced 
no  opinion  on  the  Issue. 

The  National  Pederatioi)  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
of  Independent  business  and  professional 
people  Nation-wide.  It  has  the  largest  mem- 
bership of  any  organlxatlon  covering  ail 
vocations  of  bui^ness  and  professional  effort 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  only  such 
organization  supported  entirely  by  small 
business  and  professional  people  In  the 
Nation.  Ballou  sent  to  Congrem  this  month 
are  from  the  latest  of  the  federation's  regu- 
lar soundings  of  business  and  prctfesaional 
sentiment  on  national  leglalattva  iBMiaa  of 
prominence  and  vital  Interest  to  tha  busl- 
nem and  professional  community. 


M arthall  Plan  FanJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UWE 

OP  M ASSAOBOMRB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RtflUBtUTA  ll  VJM 

Thursday,  July  21. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  recent  editorial  tmm  the 
Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Mass. : 
vraacxiMG  MAsaHAu.  plaji 

The  i3,T78.000.000  Marshall-plan  fund  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Appro];x1atlana  Com- 
mittee should  bear  the  tiUe  "United  States 
farm-relief  bill." 

It  deaerves  this  latwl  becaum  of  a  aacret 
p-oTlso  earmarking  an  estimated  1 1.500.000,- 
OCO  exclusively  for  purchase  of  American 
surplus  farm  products  to  b*  dumped  in  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Reporters  unearthed  the  clause  after  tha 
committee  avoided  any  mention  of  it  in  an- 
nouncing iU  recommendaticms. 

How  did  the  earmarking  feattirc  get  into 
the  bill? 

During  the  committee  hearings  on  Boo- 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  funds. 
Senator  Whekxt.  of  Nebraska.  Republican 
floor  leader,  asked  Paul  Hoffman,  head  of 
ECA.  to  furnish  estimates  of  the  surplus  farm 
commodities  each  ECA  nation  would  need  in 
the  ctirrent  year.  It  was  a  hostile  challenge, 
for  the  Nebraakan  didn't  think  it  would  l>a 
met 

Reporters  said  WHsaav  appeared  surprised 
whan  Hoffman  produced  the  flgtirm  soma 
time  later.  They  gained  the  Impremlon  that 
many  Senators  promptly  lost  Interest  in  cut- 
ting ECA  funds  sharply  after  they  learned 
how  much  of  their  home-area  farm  produc- 
tion would  likely  go  into  the  program. 

But  ECA  never  Intended  to  stick  rigidly  to 
ttie  mUmates,  either  for  parUcular  com- 
moditim  or  particular  countries.  They  were 
simply  offered  m  a  rough  guide  to  committm 
action. 

The  effect  of  the  secret  claum  is  now  to 
freeze  these  astimatm  into  rigid  legal  re- 
quiremenu.  It  would  mean  ECA  must  buy 
surplus  farm  producU  in  the  estimated  r 
amounU  car  not  use  the  money  at  all.  la 
other  words,  it  could  not  be  tranaterred  for 
otiier  useful  purcbaaaa. 

Britain,  for  amMBple,  would  get  $200,000.- 
000  worth  of  cotton  under  the  estimates.  Op- 
timistic forecasu  of  textile  exporu  lay  tiehind 
the  figures.  If  the  export  market  should  con- 
tract severely.  Britain  would  have  either  to 
take  cotton  it  doesn't  need,  take  some  other 
farm  commodities  it  has  no  use  for,  ox  do 
entirely  without  part  of  the  money  allotted 
to  it. 

This  provision  is  thus  a  cruel  twist  of  the 
aims  of  the  Marshall  [>lan.  That  program  la 
directed  toward  getting  Europe  back  on  iU 
feet  economically,  not  toward  providing  a 
handy  dumping  groiind  for  producu  America 
can  t  sell  at  home. 

The  clause  represents  a  disheartening  dis- 
play of  national  and  regional  selflstanem  by 
the  committee  at  the  vary  moment  high- 
minded  statmmanshlp  la  moat  tirgcntly 
desired. 

The  current  British  dollar  crtsis  symbollam 
the  deep-seated  diScultim  the  Marshall  plan 
seeks  to  solve.  Sincere  doubU  have  recently 
been  raised  as  to  the  plan's  effectiveness.  All 
the  wisdom  wis  can  muster  Is  needed  to  attack 
the  problem  of  western  Europe's  future  eco- 
nomic course. 

But  this  attempt  to  distort  the  plan  into  a 
farm  relief  program  stems  from  no  reasonable 
floubt.  It  reflects  no  regard  at  all  for  legitt- 
mate  Marshall  plan  objectivm. 

HnffTWATi  believes  the  secret  claum  would 
wreck  ECA  overnight.  He  says  tliat  sticking 
to  rigid  earmarking  of  funds  might  well  waate 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

If  this  feature  abould  become  law.  Hoffman 
and  his  whole  BCA  crew  could  be  forglvea 
for  rmlgnlng  in  a  body.  Certainly  theBenate 
would  merit  a  mvere  shock  for  Ixiwtnff  ta 
narrow  nationalism  In  the  face  of  compeUlng 
international  responstbilitlm. 
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A4ir«M  of  Hon.  Jay  LcFerro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  irrw  took 
Of  THX  HOUSX  OF  RZPRmKTATIVia 

ThuTsdaw.JnlW  21,1949 

Mr  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  been  a  powerful  factor  In 
the  development  of  this  great  country. 
Durinn  most  of  that  period,  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  guided  by  the  principles 
of  that  party  administered  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  principles  of  the  Repubhcan 
Party  have  been  fundamental  and  basic 
In  the  preservation  of  htunan  liberty. 
the  encourasement  cf  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  the  development  of  a  govern- 
ment financially  sound  and  Impartially 
administered  to  all  classes  of  people. 

Recently,  the  Republicarw  of  Ulster 
OoQnty.  N  Y..  held  their  annual  conven- 
tion at  Kmgston.  N.  Y  .  and  it  Ls  my 
pleasure  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
the  foilowmg  excellent  address  delivered 
at  that  time  by  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Jat  LcPkykk: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guMta.  and  fel- 
low Republicans,  a*  an  undorprlvlleg»Kl 
Member  of  the  Bghty-flrat  Congrew.  I  am 
happy  to  b*  back  home  It  waa  very  fine 
off  Art  Wtcka  to  inTite  me  to  attend  your 
m—ttng  County  conrentlona  are  much 
more  important  than  moat  people  believe. 
It  ta  here  where  rock-ribbed  AmerlcanUm 
•taya  put  I  make  thia  atatement  not  only 
from  an  appreciative  but  alao  from  a  aelfiah 
ataMlpotat.  At  UOa  ooavonttoa  our  party 
oandldatM  mo  loloctod.  Tbo  votora  have  fa- 
vored our  aolocttotia  of  committee  candi- 
date* aa  eetdoneod  by  the  paat  clectiona. 
Tov  abow  me  a  county  with  elected  Re- 
pmilii  ail  county  oOrlala  and  I  will  ahow 
von  a  aopubllcan  diatrlct.  Whenever  we 
loM  our  oonaty  Bcpubllcan  olBcers.  we  are 
liable  to  leao  our  Republican  dutriet  and 
■opMhifaa  Mate  aSMala.  Mo  bouao  u  any 
■tooogar  tban  Ita  fooMtotton  and  In  our  area 
the  foundation  la  our  elected  Republican 
booM  oacUili  Theae  aame  oOclaia  are  the 
oaea  wtoo  ooaaa  in  dally  contact  with  our 
loeal  oltlHaa.  They  can  make  or  break  ua. 
If  we  tieet  good  Republican  officials.  I  am 
BOl  worried  about  electing  Republican  State 
cAdala  and  from  a  aeinah  standpoint.  Inci- 
dentally,  a  Republican   Congreasman. 

Havixis  Juat  arrived  from  Washington.  I 
am  not  too  famUiar  with  the  program  you 
bavo  bofore  you  today.  I  know  there  are 
KMM  taaportant  county  candidate*  to  nom- 
inate and  from  ail  accounu.  I  know  the 
uaual  high  calibered.  reeponalble  men  will 
be  selected. 

I  think  It  la  moat  fortunate  that  thla  eon- 
ventlaa  bo»m  ahortly  after  the  Preeldent 
marta  bte  midyear  economic  report  to  Con- 
graaa  on  Monday.  July  ll  Edltoriala  foltow- 
li«  bli  HMOMCO  tn  WaabtDgtoo  wwa  beaded 

light — late."  but  let  ua  not  be  enanared  or 
baf«MMled  in  believing  that  the  Preeldent  baa 
gtven  up  hia  Pair  Deal  program.  If  I  can 
r«ad  between  the  llnae.  there  la  atlU  the 
threat  of  tb*  Oovernroent  going  In  bual- 
na^  They  say  ible  deciaion.  on  hta  part. 
Is  better  late  tban  never  and.  therefore,  we 
ail  bappy  when  the  PrceldeM  loaily 
id  tbat  we  axe  in  a  period  of  de- 
lOB.  Cp  ttntU  last  Monday  morning. 
i«««r.  like  tbeme  aoog  at  the  White  Houa* 

^94^ ibat  taflattoa  waa  the  real  men- 

.    Tb*    MapubUeaB    poaltloo 
It  any   acbocUboy  could  see.  a 


In  courae.  The  Republicans  have  been 
urging  the  elimination  of  tax  deterrents  In 
order  to  atabllloo  boalnaa*  and  insure  )obs 
and  pay  rolla.  Mr.  Truman  only  acta  after  a 
fellow  loeee  hla  )ob  and  pay  rolla  are  down. 
Up  to  very  recently,  the  President  haa  InsUted 
on  higher  taxea.  plus  stand-by  powers  to  re- 
atore  rationing  and  price  control*,  and  other 
pollce-atau  nulaancea  that  we  had  during 
the  war.  W*  all  remember  them  and  we 
don't  want  them  back.  Now  the  Preeldent 
trie*  to  bow  'jut  gracefully  and  fj  good- 
by  to  all  that. 

Let's  not  be  fooled.  He  ha*  not  changed 
fundamentally.  In  his  maoaag*  he  failed 
to  liberalize  excise  taxes.  Oh.  yes.  he  sug- 
gested taking  off  the  3-percent  transporta- 
tion tax  on  good* — but  what  about  the  15- 
percent  tranaportatlon  tax  on  paaacntter 
tickeu  which  la  an  added  burden  to  the 
salesmen  who  should  be  scurrying  abound 
the  country  to  sell  thoee  goods.  Not  a  word 
was  aald  about  Jox  Mabtin's  bill  which 
would  help  all  of  ua— putting  wartime  ex- 
cise taxea  back  to  prewar  IMl  rate*.  Such 
a  tax  cut  would  encourage  bualneaa;  such 
a  tax  cut  would  help  the  three-million -odd 
unemployed  find  Jobs  and.  I  believe,  would 
help  increase  Podoral  revenues.  Every  man 
and  woman  her*  today  would  like  to  aee  the 
electric-light  bulbs  which  we  uae  In  our 
homes  have  the  present  Ux  cut  from  20 
to  5  percent,  luggage  from  30  to  10  percent, 
general  admisalons  to  entertalaacnt  cut 
from  30  to  10  percent,  toilet  good*  cut  from 
30  to  10  percent,  telegraph  meeaages  from  25 
to  10  percent,  telephone  call*,  local,  from 
IS  to  0  percent  and  long-distance  call* 
from  35  to  15  percent.  Many  other  Itetna 
such  aa  Jewelry,  cameraa,  fllma.  and 
furs  are  Included  In  thla  tax-cut  bill. 
And  dont  let  u*  New  York  cltlzena  forget 
that  every  time  $18  of  your  tax  money  goes 
to  Washington,  our  State  recelvee  approxi- 
mately ai  In  return  benenis.  The  first  duly 
of  Government  today  ta  to  reverse  the  l»de 
of  btialneaa  recession.  Tbeee  excise  taxea 
are  Blowing  down  bualno**  and  creating  un- 
employment. 

I  am  aure  you  will  agreo  with  me  that  hta 
e.OOO-^'ord  meeaage  wa*  optimistic  and  fur 
this  we  ahould  be  grateful  Aa  a  snutll-bust- 
nee*  man.  however.  I  muat  say  that  It  irks 
me  when  he  piously  statea  that  bualnessmen 
must  be  courageous,  lower  prices  and  main- 
tain wagea  on  the  theory  that  there  will  p* 
an  Increased  turn-Over  tn  the  volume  cf 
buslnee*  and  tn  th*  same  breath  make*  no 
reference  in  hla  maaaage  to  reduce  the  high 
coat  of  Ouveramant.  On  the  contrary.  th» 
Preeldent  says  that  the  Government  must  go 
on  apending  at  the  preaent  rate.  Remember 
we  have  a  national  debt  of  ^353  000.000.000. 
On  June  30  we  had  a  deficit  for  flacal 
year  1»49  of  gl. 800.000.000.  and  It  haa  been 
estimated  for  flacal  year  1950  we  will  be  lu 
the  red  anywhere  from  three  and  one-half 
to  five  billion*  due  largely  to  cummiimenta 
made. 

Ti:e  administration  faces  deficit  apendlng 
without  a  qualm.  When  Mr.  Truman  esti- 
mated our  deficit  for  this  year  being  between 
•750.000.000  end  $800,000,000.  he  svirely  was 
misinformed — be  mlaaed  It  by  better  than  50 
percent.  Sclimg  bonda  to  take  care  of  deficit 
■ponding  Isn't  going  to  t>e  too  easy  either, 
eapeclally  during  peacetimes.  The  money 
will  have  to  be  ralaed  on  the  faith  of  the 
people  In  their  Government.  When  our  Gov- 
ernment elects  the  easy  course  and  shuns  the 
desirability  of  expenditure  retrenchment  on 
many  items  that  could  be  lopped  off — faith 
weakens.  Busineeamen  and  botiaewivee 
would  quickly  curtaU  and  not  go  on  borrow- 
ing under  similar  conditions.  Why  does  Gov- 
ernment iiave  to  be  eo  unreallatle?  I  would 
Just  like  to  make  a  little  prediction  right  here 
and  that  la  tltat  next  year  ibis  same  admin- 
istration ertli  be  for  redtttfag  the  exctaa  taaao 
and  come  forward  witb  aooao  ott>er  political 
bromide*  in  order  to  line  up  a  tew  more  vote*. 


Speaking  of  votes.  I  feel  forcad  «0  aay  a 
little  about  the  National  Labor  Ralatlana  Act. 
Improperly  called  Taft-Hartley  Regardlesa 
of  the  terrible  Eightieth  Congr«*s  the  Eighty- 
Arat.  having  a  Democratic  majority,  has  failed 
to  repeal  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Republican  Congressmen  with  some  Demo- 
cratic support  made  an  outstanding  effort  to 
maintain  the  best  featurea  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  In  order  to  produce  a  fair  code,  so 
management  and  labor  would  be  afforded  a 
baals  of  adjusting  their  differences.  The  Re- 
publlcana  tried  to  achieve  a  code  that  would 
bring  enduring  stabUlty  for  both  the  worker 
and  the  employer.  Instead  of  giving  his  co- 
operation to  meet  this  end.  Ur.  Truman  has 
been  conniving  with  certain  labor  leadera 
who  have  promised  him  political  support  and 
has  blocked  in  every  way  a  revision  of  the 
labor  law.  He  Is  unwUling  to  repel  the  union 
demands — the  right  of  the  Government,  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  to  apply  an  injunction 
■gainst  strikes  which  vitally  affect  the  public 
interest.  Mr.  Truman  seems  to  think  that  it 
Is  politically  beneficial  to  blm  to  have  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  made  an  laaue  In  the  1950 
campaign.  He  thinks  that  by  holding  off 
any  revision  of  the  act  until  then  he  can  keep 
the  strength  of  the  labor  leaders  and  thus 
help  swing  the  election.  I  think  I  know  the 
attitude  of  the  average  worklngman  pretty 
well  and  the  day  when  the  laiwr  leader  can 
pull  him  around  by  the  nose  Is  paat. 

My  friends.  BCr.  Trtunan  has  not  given  up 
his  socialistic  plans.  He  Is  merely  so:t- 
(ledaling  now  to  nuike  some  bids  to  business. 
He  believes  In  giving  selective  aid  to  spec. fie 
segments  of  our  population  and  priming  the 
pump  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  for  him. 
Thia  Is  one  of  my  main  reasons  for  opposing 
the  Federal  public  housing  bill.  I  have  stood 
for  progreaatve  legislation  where  that  leglala- 
tlon  wUl  benefit  the  greateat  number.  I.«gia- 
latlon  which  might  po**tbly  benefit  two 
people  out  of  every  1.000  la  far  from  equita- 
ble. About  all  we  will  get  will  be  a  apUnter 
from  the  Federal  bousing  bill. 
,  Our  people  cannot  afford  the  Truman 
iponding  spree.  Today  the  average  American 
famUy  u  paying  more  than  tiOO  a  month  la 
Federal  and  local  taxea — a  burden  wblcb  la 
depriving  many  homea  of  their  basic  neces- 
sities. To  keep  our  leading  place  among  na- 
tions we  must  keep  America  the  financial 
citadel  of  the  world,  or  all  of  our  effort* 
abroad  and  here  at  home  will  be  lost.  Let's 
continue  electing  Republican*  right  here  la 
thla  county  and  our  day  In  restoring  effi- 
cient management  in  government  In  Wash- 
ington Ls  bound  to  come. 


The  Late  Vaa  Bittner 


EXTENSION  OP  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PXinCSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday.  July  21,  1949 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  suffered  an  appalling  loss  m  the 
premature  death  of  Van  A.  Bittner.  vice 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  labor,  and  in  his  going  we 
have  lost  a  man  wise  and  experienced  in 
that  field,  a  person  who  was  always  a 
credit  to  the  cau.se  he  served. 

I  knew  Van  Bittner  well,  and  many 
members  of  his  family  live  in  my  com- 
munity. He  should  have  had  many  pro- 
ductive years  before  him.  but  with  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  his  unrelenting 
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actirtty  in  organizing  labor  (rrmips.  It  ts 
not  dificult  for  me  to  see  that  the  physi- 
cal ton  of  hla  work  had  shortened  his  life. 
It  is  with  real  regret  and  a  keen  sense 
of  Ion  that  his  many  thousands  of 
friends  mourn  the  passing  of  Van  Bitt- 
ner. The  sympathy  of  all  of  those 
friends  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Bitiner  and  his 
family  at  this  time. 


Kanfman  Sbouid  Be  Impeached 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIM 

ni  TH«  BOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATTVia 

Thursday.  July  21. 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  Including  an  article  by 
Westbrook  Pegler  which  appeared  In  the 
WashingUHx  Times-Herald  on  Saturday, 
July  16: 

TkOl  KMOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

Many  mllnga  by  Judge  Samuel  H.  Katif- 
ann  in  the  Alger  Hiss  trial  were  favorable 
to  the  defense  and  to  the  Rooeevelt  cabal 
and  the  Rooeevelt  myth. 

Whatever  hla  reeaon.  I  would  say  he  saved 
Vellz  Frankfarter  from  daaaolttlon  when  he 
etirtailed  the  croaa-esaBrtBatlon  of  Old 
Weenie  by  Thoma*  F.  Murphy  for  the  Gov- 
ernnwnt.  Murphy  th«ret>y  wa*  forbidden  to 
bring  up  the  names  of  Communist*  and  fel- 
low travelers  in  the  Oovemment  and  ptit 
tbaaa  paople  right  m  Weenie's  lap. 

ror  year*  Frankfurter  had  been  getting 
away  with  a  elcver  little  acheme  to  pack  th* 
Oovemment  oC  Um  Unttad  ■tatca  with  peo- 
pU  of  a  mUMi  tm^  poUttoi  a^wable  to  hla 


In  fact,  in  this  very  court  one  of  the  few 
Intelligible  statement*  ttiat  could  be  dredged 
out  of  hla  evaalve  replie*  to  Murphy  waa  an 
unwla*  iMMWt  that  he  had  been  coneulted 
by  private  and  official  employers  far  and  wld* 
on  the  selection  of  trustworthy  help. 

Alger  Hla*  bad  been  on*  of  thoaa.  but  you 
would  have  to  divine  that  becatiae  Felix  did 
not  say  so  flatly  in  hia  testimony.  Althouigh 
FTanklurter  braahly  rushed  in,  showing  off 
a*  always,  to  give  Hia*  a  good  character,  he 
■tailed  and  tilled  in  and.  in  total  effect,  was 
not  clever  but  clumsy. 

There  la  no  uae  of  his  pretending  that  hi* 
evasiveness  waa  not  Intentional  because  he 

that  he  is  a  man  of 
and  skillful  in  the  use 
of  language.  When  a  man  of  such  gift*  re- 
sorts to  dou'sle  talk  and  chews  up  masses 
of  words  he  Is  hiding  out. 

An  elderly  magnate  of  our  economy  told 
me  years  ago  that  when  he  and  Felix  were 
serving  in  the  peace  conference  In  Paris  at 
the  cloae  of  the  First  War,  Frankfurter  re- 
aaaeked  that  a  smart  fellow  with  determlna- 
tkm  and  energy  could  control  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  causing  the 
appointment  of  individuals  to  key  positions. 

I  doubt  that  he  would  permit  me  to  name 
him  becauB*  his  company  already  has  been 
put  tlMWigh  one  exhaustive  and  expensive 
investigation  and  an  antitrust  prosecution 
laecaoae  of  some  resistance  to  the  grafting 
rapacity  cf  a  member  of  the  royal  set  early 
in  the  New  Deal. 

But  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the 
spotting  of  Frankfurter  men  In  the  Govern- 
ment— Natlian  Witt  as  secretary  of  the  L>atx)r 
Relations  Board  during  the  not*  and  the  raids 
of  the  CIO's  dragoons  on  whole  cummunltie* 
of  men;  Henry  L.  Stimson  in  the  War  E>e- 


partment:  and  now.  Frankfurter^  tnttmate 
friend  and  hi*  nwuthptoce  of  record.  Dean 
Acheson,  In  the  OOce  of  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Department  In  wbkrh  Hi**  fornMrly 
served  and  where  Im  ts  alleged  to  have  filched 
secret  papers  for  tranamlaaion  to  Rvssia 
through  an  apparatus  of  traitor  and  other 
spies.  And  all  the  whUe  David  SL  Nile*  in 
the  White  Houae. 

The  deflation  of  thl*  ga*  bag  ha*  been  one 
profitable  result  of  this  trial,  and  Thomas  F. 
Murphy  deserves  honor  for  that  eminent 
public  service,  the  more  ao  in  view  <rf  the 
fact  tiiat  he  did  it  with  two  strikes  on  iilm 
and  was  not  permitted  to  take  Felix  down 
the  list  of  his  appointees  and  proC^gte. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Murphy's  attack  on  Alger 
Hia*  in  hia  summation  must  tiave  given  him  a 
personal  aattefacUon  above  and  beyond  bis 
profs— Iriil  pride  of  artistry  because  Hiss  had 
digged  blm  dirty  by  faulting  his  grammar 
during  the  croes-examination.  and  Murphy'* 
neck  had  lit  up  like  a  neon  sign  on  a  gay 
saloon. 

Murphy  had  said  "had  ran"  or  something 
like  that  and  Hla*.  idly,  bad  repUed.  "had 
run." 

"Are  you  eorrecting  me?"  Murphy  inquired. 
"No."  Hla*  said.  "I  am  testifying." 

To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  Frankfurter  waa  not 
the  defendant,  waa  not  on  trial  In  thl*  caae. 
But  are  we  ao  sure,  after  all? 

He  certainly  did  put  hi*  own  cliaracter 
up  tor  Inspection  when  he  firesumed  to  stake 
the  power  of  his  name  and  the  prestige  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  such  aa  it  may  l>e  after 
the  vicissitudes  and  dagradations  of  the 
Roosevelt  years,  on  Hiss*  «ass.  And  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  eaaaMaation  lest  Felix  be 
forced  to  admit  wlatlaaiahlpe  with  Commu- 
nist* and  persons  merely  questionable  left 
the  detail*  *tlll  behind  a  rather  tranaparent 
but  substantial  curtain. 

Many  of  us  know  what  is  l>etilnd  the  veil, 
but  revelation  of  this  stuff  bit  by  bit  is  lea* 
convincing  to  the  public  than  a  dramatic 
szpoeA  of  all  of  It  at  onos  In  court  wcuid 
have  been. 

So,  although  Murphy  did  take  him  down 
appreciably  and  aend  him  away  wiltad. 
Frankfurter  aurvivea. 

A  layman  would  reaiat  th*  temptation  to 
bellava  Uutt  Judge  Eaufman  waa  biaasd. 
wheCher  eon*ciou*ly  or  no,  but  for  the  fact 
that  so  vary  many  iawyera  have  given  us 
ignorii  mvi*s*  aid  and  comfort  in  our  opinion*. 

I  do  not  recall  any  caae  In  the  paat  In 
which  the  lawyers  did  not  put  themselvea 
on  the  side  of  the  Judge  and  the  court  and 
deplore  the  instinctive  but  erroneoua  Judg- 
ments of  the  people. 

But  in  this  case,  many  Lawyaca  hava  spoken 
out  in  criticism  of  Judge  KavdaaB^  ratings 
and  one  publication,  the  LackawHDBa  Jui-lat, 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  carrlee  an  edttorlal  con- 
demning Frankfurter's  conduct  a*  "Inex- 
cu8at>ly  thoughtle**  or  wanton  disregard"  of 
his  exalted  oOlce. 

It  gives  Frankfurter  and  Justice  Stanley 
Reed,  who  also  left  the  Ixnch  and  took  the 
stand  for  Hiss,  a  terrible  going  over  and  con- 
cludes with  thjc  observation  that  "this  is 
clearly  a  caae  of  condemnation  and  repri- 
mand." 
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HON.  THOR  C  TOLLEFSON 

OF  WASHINCTOIf 

W  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21, 1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord.  I  include  there- 


in    the     followlns     thoo^it-provoklnc 
article   written   by   a   ooostltuent.   Mr. 
Archie    Carter,    and    appearing    in   the 
Tacoma  Times: 
BBaaaa  outumzs  commis  colb  waa  raccaaaie 

SAva  uaraaaaiow  mrr  on  acenoa 
KDrroa,  thx  Tiicxs: 

The  last  week  of  February  marted  tha 
third  annlversai^  of  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  United  States  Inside  ita  txrders.  Tea, 
I  said  war,  not  just  cold  war.  For  while  it  la 
Rtissia's  intention  to  avoid  a  shooting  war 
with  this  country  until  the  United  States  la 
sufficiently  weakened,  it  isj^sf — j^iat  like  the 
phony  war  Hitler  carried  on  until  he  waa 
ready  to  move  in  for  the  kill. 

And  the  phrase  was  used,  "Inalde  tha 
United  States."  since  it  wa*  the  last  waak  aC 
February  and  the  first  week  of  Vafth  KM, 
that  the  United  States  Communist  Party  of- 
fidally  adopted  its  program,  imd  liad  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  announce  it  to  all  tha 
Communist  locals  in  the  United  Statea. 
However,  this  program  had  been  in  tha 
process  of  planning  for  some  time,  a*  are  all 
wars,  and  one  cannot  determine  as  to  Just 
when  the  Kremlin  set  its  world  mmpaign 
in  motion. 

Events  Indicate  that  some  3  or  4  montiia 
prior,  the  European  Communists  had  Iseen 
given  their  orders.  But  war  wa*  clBcially 
adopted  aa  p&rty  policy  just  3  years  ago  thia 
week.  Unfortunately,  too  many  people  are 
not  yet  ready  to  acltnowledge  tliat  fact. 

It  almost  seems  as  though  no  one  wanted 
to  learn  that  there  Is  a  plan  to  thia  war.  It 
didnt,  like  Topsy.  Just  grow.  It  I* 'planned 
just  as  ruthlessly  and  heartlessly,  and  oa 
thoroughly  as  any  of  Hitler's  seeming  mad 
escapades.  A  detailed  report  of  the  plana 
waa  made  to  every  Communist  local  In  the 
United  States  the  early  part  of  March  1940. 
And  so  the  cold,  hard  words  of  an  actual 
war  to  th*  death  between  the  UniUd  Stataa 
and  Ruaaia  was  outlined  in  deUU. 

That  for  the  first  S  to  7  yeara  thia  «ar 
waa  to  be  economic — a  process  of  aconomle 
strangulation— make*  it  all  tha  mora  aaaaa- 
aary  that  wa  undersund  th*  plan  and  tlM 
tlmstabla  of  aggraaaion.  Wblla  Ruaaia 
wiahea  to  avoid  a  siioottng  war  on  a  major 
scale,  it  waa  only  during  this  period  whlla 
she  waa  getting  her  stock  pile  of  atmn  bomba 
ready.  When  she  felt  she  was  strong  snough 
to  make  the  move,  the  first  surprise  attack 
with  her  atom  bomb,  then  an  actual  war 
would  come. 

We  cannot  consider  ourselvea  at  peace. 
And.  least  of  all  can  we  consider  our  present 
national  budget  aa  a  peacetime  budget.  It 
Is  a  war  budget,  even  though  it  la  at  present 
an  economic  war  biidget.  We  need  to 
view  the  Russian  plans  for  war,  and 
the  extent  of  lier  succsss.  ao  that  wa  eai 
an  intelligent  view  of  our  budgetary 
and  understand  bow  cloae  we  stand  to  hav- 
ing already  lost  this  war. 

The  plenium,  as  the  Communists  call  their 
party  councils,  apart  from  their  conventions, 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the 
Communist  parties  of  South  and  Central 
America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  various  Euro- 
pean nations. 

Foreign  representatives  ridiculed  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  Btataa  as  being 
the  weakest  and  most  ineffective  politically 
of  all,  save  those  m  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  all  European  countries  where  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  win  actual  power, 
the  Communists  were  strong  enough  to  break 
any  government  by  strikes  or  otherwise,  in 
case  any  of  them  attempted  to  Join  a  war 
against  the  Russians. 

Communist  deputies  held  seats  in  Cuba, 
and  in  several  Central  and  South 
countries  even  though  under  other 
In  the  United  States  there  has  lieen  a  Sen- 
ator elected  who  has  l>een  a  party  member 
for  some  15  or  more  years.  But  perhaps,  ttia 
organizer  reported,  there  may  be  these  wJ»a 
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that  Amcrleaa  Coaamu- 

powr  than  endttad.   and 

x»  that  th«7  could  turn  a 


m  agrMment.  CommiinSiit  par- 
•trtct  ordara  ana  to 

would  iBtarfara  with  th«  Kremlin 
ttatttahla.  Not  wan  to  launch  political 
aMBpalgns  until  auch  tlma  at  it  waa  decided 
by  thoaa  who  miut  nacaaaarlly  gulda  aiich  a 
prccram  to  eomplatlon. 
Thay  auac  raoMtaa  teactlvt.  ■paelllcaUy  in 
•oatb  JMMlean  countrlaa.  avan 
tt  lad  to  tbalr  dlalntagratloQ.  ao  aa 
lo  agoum  Vmtad  Stataa  oppoaltlon.  In 
It  would  ba  amemmrj  for  party 
to  go  undsrcroVDd.  Whan  tha 
rlpa  for  thalr  part,  thay  would  ba 
pirn  ramforoamanta. 
Tha  Unttad  Scataa  waa  to  ba  brought  undar 

atataa  of  a  tJilrd-ffvIa  world  powar,  whlla 
rorld'B  dominant  powar. 
might  ba  accompllahad 
In  5  yaara 

Or  it  thara  vara  miftor  aatbaeka.  tt  might 
taka  aaran. 

ally  waa  to  ba  a  d«pr— Inn  in  tha 
rhlch    always    cama    alter 
But  tha  t€orta  d  tba  AHMrlcan 
lunlata  wara  to  ba  aoncantratad  in  ef- 
tta  ecmtag  by  aiding  Infla- 
uid    rapaated    wall-tunad 
•trtkea  which  would  aid  the  depraaUm. 

A  daptaiatoo  tn  tha  United  State*  would 
mutnmmtimUf  laad  to  a  depraaalon  In  all 
Latla  daarlfari  countrtca.  and  our  potential 
taluopa.  Tha  Cnlted  States  would 
Ited  that  her  people  would  have 
rill,  the  ability,  nor  the  allies  to 
Inatigorate  or  carry  on  aren  a  defenalve  war. 
The  ordar  forbidding  any  Independent  ac- 
tion waa  naeassary  aince  the  time  table  waa 
mndsd  Into  three  parts.  Plrst  called  for 
ptfnlnf  and  oopaoi  Ida  ting  power  In  Surope. 
the  gaming  of  power  in  the 
It.  TlUrd  and  flaal  phase  would  be  re- 
newed actlTtry  in  Mexico  and  Central  and 
•ottth  AoMTlca  ao  as  to  shut  us  off  from  our 
of  raw  material,  and  make  cer- 
not  affectively  wage  either  of- 
war. 

It  Is  •  aooOy  enlcwiated  Job  of  economic 
■InmfVlBtlaB.  Bowtar.  no  party  member 
via  to  ba  afraM  off  coalnt  afoul  of  the  United 
atatae  law  etoargtac  eonaptracy  to  overthrow 
the  Oovsmment  by  force.  In  no  modem 
atate,  where  there  are  modern  police  faclll- 
tlsa.  could  ravotattona  ba  planned  or  carried 

to  take 
Its.  diMgnad  to 
antl-Ruanlan  campaign, 
rnta  made  by  Communist  Party 
membera  that  they  are  not  members  of  a 
rerotutlonary  party  (In  the  United  Statea) 
are  hai;  trtia.  Bevolutlons  are  raeerred  to 
But  the  party  la  In  no  aensa 
There  Is  no  will  to  be  Inda- 
it. 

tha  Kremlin  time  table  Is  about  half 
.    Kav  iw  bnaa  tbey 
kf    Can  tlMy  aoaplata 

tt?     Can  wa  diisat  their  plan7 
a  Stasataaa  wUl  peobably  have  ttia  atca 
t  by  MM.  and  poariWy  In  <|ttsnttty  anf- 

and  Dr. 

on  Toara  Meeting  of  the  Alt 
Further,     tba     new     undwwatar 

bo  piMtid  la  BMjor  parte  by  anb. 

in   tba  daaalopmant  of   which   the 

have  baaa  tn  tbe  forefruot.    There 

ba  no  doubt  that  Russia  will  have  tha 

bOHib  am  wbaitiils.  and  could  plant  it 

It  Mlthft  do  tba  Mat  daoug* 

Tbnt  Job  aaiUd  ba  man  agacttaa  tt  wa  wara 

•ut  m  tnm  alUM,  and  raw  ■■taiiaii.    80 

what    about    thla 


military  departments  aeem 
to  bava  ftntotten  there  la  auch  a  thing  as 
gaopolltlca.     So  let  ua  recall  a  little  hl«viry. 

Oa  September  1.  1980.  Hitler  marched  into 
Poland.  I  can  remember  some  dlacussion 
vbteh  took  place  that  day.  Almoat  all  con- 
were  sure  that  America  could  avoid 
war. 

Thla  writer  disagreed,  pointing  out  that  the 
war  would  not  come  from  Europe,  but  from 
the  Pacific. 

It  would  come  because  my  obeervatlon  of 
the  moves  of  the  Rome-Berlln-Tokyo  powers 
Indicated  they  followed  certain  thacrlsa 
marked  out  by  geopolitics.  Japan  would 
atrlka  whan  sbe  waa  ready  to  taka  tha  PhU- 
atpay  frooa  us.  And  bbMi  aba  did. 
would  ba  able  to  shut  off  our  baalc 
raw  matcrlala  of  rubber,  tin.  and  kindred 
Items  from  the  Orient,  ao  that  our  entire  in- 
dustrial machine  might  be  crippled,  and  we 
would  face  defeat  m  a  result. 

Parpbapa  tt  tba  Japanaaa  atrataitata  had 
procaaded  to  take  over  Malaya.  Borneo.  Java. 
Indochina  and  tbe  remainder  of  China 
without  attacklac  Marl  Harbor,  our  laola- 
tlonist  element  woqld  have  kept  us  out  of 
war.  We  might  have  auffered  tire  rationing 
and  not  made  any  effort  to  aid  In  the  defeat 
of  Hitler  in  Europe.  But  we  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  third  rata  auawanlc  power, 
ready  for  a  final  mUer-Japoaaaa  attack. 

■MHiaa  eoid  war  stratet^  has  produced  al- 
aast  tba  dsatred  altuatlon  in  the  Pacific 
today.  There  are  atrong  Communtst-spon- 
aored  revolutlona  In  all  oriental  countries 
with  the  exception  of  the  PhiUppinee  and 
India.  It  la  not  neceesary  that  Communist 
gover omenta  be  auccesaful  .n  the  next  few 
years.  It  u  only  nscsaaary  tbat  thaaa  gov- 
emmenu  be  able  to  kaap  tba  United  SUtea 
from  securing  raw  maisalnia,  or  basse,  or 
allies  when  she  decides  to  attack. 

The  failure  of  the  State  Department  and 
our  military  department  to  permit  adequate 
aupport  for  soma  natbiiialtit  government 
has  been  the  equivalent  of  accepting  the 
Pearl  Harbor  of  the  world  war  III  with  no 
counMrmova.  In  tba  Orient  tha  tlnMtable 
Is  surely  on  scbadula.  We  have  no  allies 
there.  Officers  in  Japan  and  Korea  evidently 
believe  we  Intend  to  withdraw  from  there 
ahortly.  ur  would  make  no  attempt  to  defend 
them. 

The  European  atalemata  la  not  aerloua  for 
the  Communista.  Their  Internal  atrength 
In  any  country  has  not  been  broken.  They 
could  paralyse  all  Europe  except  Britain  in 
any  crisis.  We  have  few  friends  left,  after 
the  purgea.  In  eastern  Europe. 

There  are  Indications  that  Mexican  Com- 
munists ars  to  begin  active  anti-United 
States  operations  wltbla  the  next  year.  The 
only  Item  not  on  aelMtfllle  is  the  next  de- 
pression In  the  United  States. 

Keeping  that  depression  from  turning  ths 
comer  becocnes  the  moet  Important  thing  to 
require  the  attention  of  every  American  clt. 
lasn. 

Aanm  Caam. 

TacoMA. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F  RICH 

or  PKMN8T1.VAMU 

IK  THX  BOUSE  OP  REPIUBUrTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Ut.  rich.  Mr.  Spaakar.  undar  loava 
to  extend  my  ramarks  In  the  Ricoao.  I 
include  tha  followtnff  editorial  from  the 
firutol   ^Pa.)   Courier  of  July  19.  1949: 


ABMa  AND  rxntr  pkimtno 

Is  the  arms  end  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  In 
which  we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
weapona  to  our  partners  In  thla  treaty  for  the 
next  ao  years,  simply  another  of  the  Ingenious 
pump-prlmlng  boondogglea  which  the  New 
Dealers  have  been  ao  prolific  In  InventliiK? 

It's  a  little  too  early  to  aay  whether  this  la 
ths  main  reason  for  the  almost  hysterical 
aupport  for  the  arma  program  displayed  by 
W.uhlngton'a  "brain  truaters." 

But  It  certainly  isn't  too  early  to  look  Into 
tbe  «af  tba  ptam  adapts  itaelf  to  freewheeling 
spsadlBS  pcopnms  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

And  the  planners  at  Washington  bad}y 
need  some  new  excuse  for  aupercoloesal 
apandlnc  jwry***     They've  used  up  their 

Think  it  over.  The  feed-Europe  buslnsas 
is  about  done  for.  Europe  la  tired  of  being 
the  dumping  ground  for  our  siuiJlua  crops — 
and  fretful  over  being  ssked  to  look  pleased 
at  getting  foodstuffs  she  doean't  want  and 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with.  Moreover.- 
that'a  the  apendlng  acheme  which  backfired 
ao  badly  In  1»4«.  It  aent  prices  skyrockeUng. 
and  created  artificial  acarcities  In  the  midst  of 
bumper  crope— and  the  housewives  got  mad 
and  voted  Republican  majorities  Into  control 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  get-tough  policy  with  Russia  created 
an  excuse  for  fifteen  to  twenty  billion  dollars 
extra  spending  by  Uncle  Sam.  some  of  It  for 
rebuilding  our  own  military  resources 
(thrown  away  ut  the  end  of  the  war)  and 
some  of  It  for  pumping  vast  sums  Into  such 
obscure  comers  as  Greece  and  Korea. 

That  immenae  spending  created  the  strictly 
artificial  prosperity  which  lived  barely 
through  the  Presidential  elections  last  year. 
It  ran  Ita  courae  about  laat  Christmas. 

Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New 
Deal  brain  trusters  In  Washington.  It's  all 
at  "spend  or  perish.  '  They  are  con- 
to  an  economic  philosophy  which  Is 
somewbat  like  the  conditions  in  that  mys- 
terious land  deecnbed  in  Alice  Through  the 
I /wiring  Glass — the  one  where  you  must  run 
fast  as  you  can  Just  to  stand  still. 

We  hsve  been  plunged  Into  a  rat-race 
economy,  where  the  only  way  the  exT>erts 
have  figured  how  to  avoid  the  impact  of  our 
national  debt,  the  biggest  In  all  history.  Is 
to  pump  new  Government  money  Into  cir- 
culation faater  than  the  old  supply  dries  up. 

Read  Prealdent  Truman's  recent  address 
again,  and  note  his  constant  emphasla  on 
"aipaiHlon.''  That  alone  la  almoat  enough 
to  be  a  tip  off  on  how  completely  he  la  sold 
on   the  Keyneslan   ever-expanding   theories. 

But  where  to  spend? 

There  was  a  day,  some  15  years  ago.  when 
Federal  spending  of  a  couple  of  bllllona 
extra  represented  a  lot.  At  that  time  It 
primed  the  pump  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
Today  It  would  be  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 
Thla  ever-expanding  bualneas  means  that 
some  10  to  30  tlmee  that  much  must  be  spent, 
according  to  the  Washington  calculstlons. 
during  the  coming  year — and  atill  more  each 
year  thereafter.  Thla  Is  over  and  above  the 
regular  national  budget,  which  Itaelf  la  four 
bigger  than  it  ever  was  in  the  spend- 
^'ewar  year  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  New  Dealers  have  poured  out  extra 
billions  in  many  fields  since  the  war.  They 
have  poured  out  In  veterans'  benefita.  In 
houalng  sabaoMa,  and  In  a  host  of  other  waya 
But  thla  baa  baan.  in  the  Biblical  phrase.  Ilka 
water  spilled  on  sand — It  has  disappeared, 
with  no  vlalble  effect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Something  Infinitely  bigger  la  In  order, 
■oowthlng  comparable,  let  us  say.  with  the 
publio«madl«lna  and  eradle-to-grave  boon- 
dogglea IB  WlffamA,  wfeare  tbe  Socialists  are 
trytnc  ta  umm  bankruptcy  by  bigger  and  bet- 
ter ^MOfilag  programa. 


The  Marahall  plan  has  been  a  dlaappolnt- 
ment  to  tbe  spending  boys.  Its  fond-dump- 
Uig  provisions  are  In  hot  water  In  Europe, 
and  In  the  Cnlted  States  as  well.  It  haa 
Manced  a  gCRid  deal  of  heavy  machinery  and 
productlon-UBie  equipment,  moet  of  it  to  set 
up  direct  competition  abroad  arlth  America's 
own  workera— and  this  Is  backfiring. 

It  has  given  away  a  good  deal  of  material 
wttbout  "^»H"g  anyone  happy.  The  Ameri- 
cana who  made  these  articles  far  sale  are 
faced  with  the  need  for  paying  the  pur- 
chase price  out  of  high  taxes.  The  foreign 
recipients  are  disturbed  because  they  are  be- 
ginning to  see  they  will  never  get  rich  sitting 
around  letting  as  give  them  the  things  they 
could  be  nuinuf act\irlng  for  themselvea. 

The  world  Is  getting  hungry  lor  peace.  The 
war-eeare  Is  a  dog  that  may  not  be  going  to 
bnnt  much  longer.  Also,  the  present  trend 
of  tbe  Maiah&ll  plan  U  to  plunge  the  world 
Into  a  gigantic  and  vicious  trade  war. 

Is  the  arms-glve-sway  program  Just  the 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  many  schemers 
who  can  vlsuallae  nothing  but  more  spending 
for  The  ills  which  too  much  past 
has  brought  upon  us? 

Consider  how  this  plan  Is  to  work. 

Congress  will  authorl»  the  President  and 
the  bra!«  hats  to  give  away,  to  our  cosigners 
In  the  AtlanUc  Pact,  "surplus"  war  equip- 
ment up  to  a  certain  valuation.  The  celling 
now  being  dlsctissed.  for  the  first  year.  Is  a 
little  over  a  billion  dollars. 

But  neither  the  celling,  nor  the  require- 
ment that  the  weapons  be  "surpltis."  really 
means  a  thing.  Anything  In  the  military 
line  which  the  brain  trusters  want  to  give 
away  can  always  be  described  as  either  "sur- 
plus" or  "obeolete" — certainly  during  times 
of  peace.  Add  as  to  value,  who  can  question 
the  figure  set  upon  It  by  the  "experts"? 
A  bomber  that  cost  $100,000,  and  would  cost 
$150,000  to  replace  can  be  called  obeolete 
and  valued  at  30  cents — and  who  can  raise 
objection? 

There  has  been  a  move  to  compromise  the 
fight  in  Congress  over  the  arms  program  by 
whittling  down  the  "ceiling"— cutting  It 
from  Its  present  level  of  $1,100,000,000  to  a 
much  smaller  figtire:  poeaibly  the  $200,000.- 
000  suggested  by  Seni^or  Dtnxxs. 

This  Is  purely  shad^i^^boxlng.  It  means 
nothing.  The  War  Depmment  could  give 
away  precisely  the  same  list  of  weapons  un- 
der both  celUnga— merely  devaluing  them 
more  for  the  smaller  stun. 

War  equipment  Is  the  neatest  give-away 
prlae  found  yet.  There  Is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  which  our  foreign  "friends"  will  ac- 
cept— especially  thoaa  who  have  private  war 
schemes  of  tlieir  own  up  their  sleeves. 

But  for  that  matter,  theae  Socialist  gov- 
ernmenU.  which  we  have  been  financing 
with  oxu-  taxee  since  the  war,  are  many  of 
them  only  one  Jump  ahead  of  revolutions 
at  the  hands  of  their  cltleens. 

That's  one  of  the  Interesting  phaaea  of 
the  arms  program. 

Freedom-loving  Americana,  having  fi- 
nanced theae  Socialistic  potential  dicta- 
torships, now  are  being  asked  to  arm  them. 
And  In  several  cases,  the  main  reason  the 
governments  want  the  arms  is  to  be  pro- 
tected from  their  own  semlenslaved  cltinena. 

Thp  arms  gifts  compete  with  no  local  In- 
dusuies  in  the  recipient  countries.  These 
domestic  industries  are  trying  frantically  to 
get  themselWB  Into  position  to  export  regu- 
lar civilian  products — largely  In  direct  com- 
petition wltQ  our  own  mills  and  factories. 

Consider  the  poesibllltles.  Once  we  sign 
up— and  when  we  do  we  cant  back  out  for 
ao  years — and  once  the  arms  program  is  au- 
thorlaed,  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  ova 
Government  might  go  in  arming  theee  foreign 
countries.  Weapons  which  we  declare  to  be 
obsolete,  and  send  to  them,  might  in  a  year 
or  ao  be  determined  to  be  obeolete  In  the 


hands  of  their  new  owners,  and.  tbereCore, 
subject  to  replacement. 

Now,  here  Is  the  Joko-: 

Begardleaa  of  whether  the  areapons  and 
military  equipment  we  give  away  are  called 
surplus  or  obeolete,  once  It  la  gone  there  will 
be  an  immediate  drive  to  replace  it. 

That's  where  the  spending  comee  In. 
Competent  observers  in  Washington  eay  that 
the  first  year's  give-away  program,  regardless 
of  whether  the  ccmgressional  celling  on  It 
Is  a  billion  and  a  third,  or  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion — that  the  1 -year's  give- 
away of  arms  as  aniaiaaitly  already  blue- 
printed vrlll  call  for  refdaeements  in  the  sum 
of  about  $10,000,000,000. 

Do  jrou  see  how  it  can  work?  The  more 
that  we  give  away,  on  the  theory  that  we 
dont  need  it  ouraelvea.  the  more  we  will 
have  to  spend  replacing  It.  on  the  theory 
that  we  can't  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Here  U  the  making  of  a  boondoggle  at 
bigger  proportbaw  tbam  anytbing  else  ever 
conceived  by  tba  mastv  mtnda  at  Waah- 
Ington. 

And  it  Is  fantastic  to  hope  tbat  such  vast 
qtumtltles  of  war-making  devices  should  be 
poured  out  In  such  a  faahlon.  without  some 
reckless  nation  somewbere  starting  a  war  to 
tise  it. 

Almost  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  we  will 
be  dn«ged  in.  and  presently  find  our  own 
sons  and  brothers,  fathers  and  husbands, 
being  shot  down  with  these  given-away 
American  weapona. 


Veterans'  Honsinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF  WAaHTWGTOlt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEB 

Thursday.  July  21,  1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col- 
liers  magazine  for  July  23,  1949.  carried 

an  article  by  Prank  D.  Morris  entitled 
"Our  Shameful  Record  In  Veterans' 
Housing."  which  I  recommend  for  read- 
ing to  these  persons  opposed  to  the  re- 
cent public-housing  legislation.  This 
article  follows  another  one  written  2 
weeks  earlier  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
entitled  "Democracy  Can't  Live  in  These 
Houses." 

Collier's  editorially  commented  on 
both  articles,  and  I  Include  herewith  an 
excerpt  from  that  editorial  which  should 
help  to  allay  some  of  the  fears  expressed 
concerning  public  housing: 

Senator  Pattl  H.  Dooqlas  told  Collier's 
readers  about  Congrees*  start  on  nonveteran 
slum  clearance  in  Democracy  Cant  Life  In 
These  Houses,  which  appeared  2  weeks  ago. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  private  btislnees  cotild 
put  up  decent  low-cost  houses  proflUbly  It 
almost  certainly  would  have  done  so.  But 
that  isnt  possible.  The  only  complete  solu- 
tion Is  to  do  the  Job  with  public  fxmds — most 
of  them  from  the  Pedwal  Treasury. 

One  reason  why  the  Job  has  been  put  off 
for  so  long  is  that  a  lot  of  Congresamen  have 
shied  away  from  the  vtry  mention  of  public 
hotiBlng  as  If  the  subject  were  mined  and 
booby-trapped.  It's  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  free-enterprise  system,  they  moan. 

How  eome?  Qovamment  isnt  oompeting 
with  private  bualnecs  when  It  takes  on  a  Job 
that  buslneee  oan't  touch  without  loilng 
money.  And  far  from  hurting  private  husl- 
neee.  a  big  public-housing  program  should 
give  It  a  tremendous  booat. 


Tou  dont  buy  a  vactmm  sweeper  when  yoo 
Uve  in  a  Quonset  hut  tbat  can  be  swepl  with 
a  broom.  You  dont  buy  a  refrigerator  or  a 
stove  when  you're  doubled  up  with  vour  m- 
lawa.  because  the  In-iaars  already  have  than. 
But  think  of  the  new.  country-wtde  market 
f c»-  all  sorts  of  appUanoea  and  fumlablnga  If 
thousands  are  moved  out  of  barraoks.  8|Mre 
bedrooms,  and  cold-water  flats  Into  places  of 
their  own. 

This,  with  th»  work  that  a  housing  f»t>- 
gram  would  give  the  building  and  building- 
supply  industries,  can  be  a  healthy  stimu- 
lant to  the  whole  Amwlcan  business  eoat> 
muntty.  In  spite  of  congieaalonal  fears,  tba 
hotising  program  is  not  a  plot  to  kill  the 
gooee.  It  Is  a  plan  that  promises  to  step  up 
the  production  of  golden 
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The  Sopreme  Court  Obtsmartt  Ittelf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  July  21,  1949 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  July 
18.  1949: 

THX  SUftMatK  COX7BT  OtTTSMAKTS  rTSKLT 

IfaJ.  Gen.  Benny  Meyers,  the  Air  Foroe'a 
percentage  boy.  thinks  he  sees  a  way  to 
get  out  of  prison.  He  is  doing  20  montha 
tac  Inducing  a  witness  to  commit  perjury 
before  a  senatorial  committee  that  was  In- 
vestigating Meyers'  private  profits  at  pub- 
lic expense  when  he  was  chief  buyer  for 
the  Air  Porce. 

His  attorneys  have  filed  habeaa  corpus 
proceedings  contending  that  the  committee 
before  which  the  perjury  was  committed 
did  not  have  a  quorum  present  at  the  time. 
They  cite  the  recent  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  In  the  case  of  Harold  Chrla- 
toffel,  the  Milwaukee  Communist.  Chrla- 
toffel  was  convicted  of  perjury  before  a 
congresalcxial  conunlttee  but  the  Court 
freed  him  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
prtxjf  that  a  quorum  of  the  committee  was 
present  to  hear  his  Ues.  There  was  no 
proof,  either,  that  a  quoriun  was  not 
present. 

It  was  pretty  evident  In  the  ChrlstoW 
case  that  a  left  wing  majority  of  the  8ci- 
preme  Court  decided  that  It  wanted  to  let 
Chrtstoffel  off,  and  having  reached  that 
dedalon,  looked  around  for  some  law  to 
m«>i>  the  decision  look  right.  As  numerous 
lawyos  have  pointed  out  since,  the  sup- 
poaedly  learned  Justices  made  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  choice.  If  it  works  for 
a  Ivlng  Commimist,  why  not  for  a  crooked 
major  general?  And  If  for  a  crooked  major 
general,  why  not  for  thousands  of  other 
convicts  sentenced  under  laws  passed 
without  positive  showing  that  a  quorum 
was  present  when  Congrees  enacted  them? 
Justice  Jackson  stressed  this  danger  In 
bis  dissent  in  the  Chrtstoffel  caae. 

Ever  since  Congress  first  convened  in 
1788,  Its  two  Hotises  and  their  ct»nmlttees 
have  transacted  buslneas  on  the  assump- 
tion that  mough  Members  are  always  pres- 
ent to  do  business  legally  unless  some 
Member  calls  attention  to  a  deficiency  of 
attendance.  Then  It  Is  proved  by  a  rtill  call 
and  tbe  sergeant  at  arms  rounds  up  enough 
stateamen  to  make  the  session  legal. 

One  consequence  of  this  practice  has 
been  that  thousands  of  pages  of  the  Co>»- 
caxssioNAL    Rbooso    have     jeen    filled     by 
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oratory  d»Uv«r«d  to  •  half  doam  Itemban  of 
ttM  ■mm*  «*  SHMrt*  «IM  didn't  hav«  uiy- 
wbar*  to  f»  «•  Ife*  MOOMnt.  No  on*  rMr 
mentions  tte  Uofe  of  •  qtiorum  la  micb  In- 
stMicw.  bioBU—  tf  IM  did.  his  fallow  Una- 
b«r*  wovUl  twT*  to  eon*  bttcfc  and  llat«n  to 


It  wtU 
Murpby. 
Butladc* 


out   of    ttM   situation    in 
bas  pUoad  tbsm.  wb«n 
mHIbc  in. 


fmtkrtU  V«t't  Hmm  W 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


OV  MAaSACHCSmS 


rATXVi 


Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mm  ROGERS  of  Ml— rhn^tti     Mr 

Speaker,  undrr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

marlu  m  the  Rscoao.  I  Include  the  fol- 

lowinc  article  by  John  WaMells.  from  the 

Rkrhinond  Times -Dlipatcb  of  July   17. 

ItM: 

P/uuLTzn  V«r'«  ■ooae  Wmmam  la  Srsan 

(By  John  WMseUs) 

n  bad  to  look  twlea  last 

that  Barnard  B.  Shufalt  s 

on*  of  thoaa  daalgned  for  a  whaal- 


'alt.  who  Is  parstdant  of  tha  Paraljraad 
of  AoMrtea,  thraw  a  bousa-wa 
of  hla  Wahlfigton  "friends" 
be  Boltt  with  tha  iMlp  of  tteir 
Mma0on  and  BapraaantatlTaa.  Bapuh- 
MMl  Oamocrats  cams  down, 
of  than  ara  Mambars  of  tha  Bousa 
ittaa.  Incliidlng  R«p- 
BapuhU- 
chamMuiar  the 


vatenuM'  houstag  MIL 

Bapr— ntatlYa  Ouif  B  T&nctrs.  DMaani. 

of  Traia.  who  laat  an  anUa  and  3  tnchas  at 

CDa  laf  in  World  War  n.  but  lad  tha  Bcht 

pansum   bill. 
itatlT«  w*i.nai 
OBlo   and   Virginia's 
J.  TiWIll  Oast 
Tha  Sanata  daUsMtaB  «■§  lad  by  Hasst 
P.  Cam.   BapubUeaa.  WMBtacton.   and    in- 
Banators  Jaaarw  B.   McCAarwT.   Ba- 

O.  UamiV' 
Thay  all  vowad 
wtth  BHMMr  Cam  tBat  ttoey  bad  ooom  to 
ct  thla  MUK  arafalt. 
r  BO  raaipa  and  du  tieTators. 
amt  ttaf  had  to  Bovat  a  vary  purpoaaful 
to  f*l  IB  tha  front  door  'Tha  raaaon 
Bhufalt  and  hla  wUa.  Wlnlfrad. 
It  waafcj  rtaBtgnlnc  it  that  way. 
It  want  a  l(H  of  paopla  atopplaf 
to  paBM  tBeIr  fla«an  at  us."  tha  paralyaad 
aiplainad. 

taatttraa  wara  tbara— doors  t 

wItB  aa  tBtartor 

thay  ara 

far  froaii 

ara  artfully  eoncaalad     Oaa  of  tha 

strtpa  which  form  a  drlvaway 

tha  othar— just  wi^ 

a  wtealiBalr  rvii  up     it  ta 

tmtt  with  tha  I 

at  tBa  topw  «•  i«« 


ara  ao  rues,  and  aaeh 
Is  bi(  anotigh  to  turn  a  wbaalrbaU  on  tha  aa> 


phalt-tlla  floor  ooTerlng.  A  faw  eonTenlancea 
ara  nacaaaary  to  Shufalt.  bacauaa  tha  whacl- 
ehatr  him  baaoaaa  part  of  him.  Ha  aran  takes 
tn  It.  by  maana  of  a  spaelally  da- 
staU. 

Otharwlaa.  tha  housa  st  1106  Is  IndUtln- 
(\ilahabla  from  othars  on  Bast  Forty -alghth 
Btraat.  Modlflad  colonial  Capa  Cod.  It  has 
two  ffuaat  badrcotoa  up  a  aonvantlonal  fllfht 
of  stairs.  wBMh  tha  owaar  haa  nmtmt  saan. 
Xa  a  aaofraattaaal.  thoufh  earafully  planned 
llhiBaii.  ihnfett  yastarday  praparad  s  Vir- 
ginia haai  for  bis  honssaaiilng.  Thara.  IBw 
many   aacthar    husbaad.   ha   has    to 


Ha  prafars  K  that  way.  A  vataran  para- 
lyasd  from  tha  waist  down  oaads  soma  help 
from  hla  CiiiiMiiMSBl  to  fat  Baancially  aad 
aodally  "o«  fela  ftaC"  Bsyeai  that,  sceonl* 
ttif  to  Mitxfrlt.  ha  waata  oely  to  ba  ss  nor- 
■al  as  poaslbls  Tha  laast  aeeaptahla  gift 
to  him  is  sympathy. 


In  plannlnc  ttHif  hoBM.  tha  BhufalU.  ilka 

tha  fancy  plans  praparad  ter  thmm  toy  tha 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  sketched  their 


"We  didn't  want  a  house  with  ramps  stick- 
ing out  all  oTsr. '  ba  said. 

And  they  want  you  to  know  they  have  tia.- 
» of  thalr  own  savings  tn  that  bousa.  Con- 
laglalatton  hsa  given  the  para- 
-balf  the  coat  of  his  hoaii  up  to  a 
allowance  of  glCOOO.  Tha  Shu- 
felt  a  houae.  when  all  the  decorating  was  com- 
pleted last  week  came  to  taa.OOO. 

Last  night,  the  paraplegic  hlmaalf  changed 
tha  sutojact  when  it  veered  to  house  hutld- 
taB.  Aa  full- tuna  rapreaentattto  of  soaM 
a.iOO  parapla0ca.  be  Is  more  Interaated  In  a 
Natlon-wlda  program  to  help  them. 

"Our  goal."  he  said.  "Is  to  get  every  poa- 
slble  paraplegic  out  of  the  boepltal  aad  tato 
a  normal  environment.  We  feel  that  a 
hona  or  his  own  will  help." 
A  veteran  also  of  many  a  congressional 
haanng.  Bbufelt  was  a  force  be- 
ta BoOilaB  pturBJnm  for  his  onianl- 
and  has  ctoeetad  hlmeslf  with  com- 
Bitttaa  mambcfs  an  potats  oC  hospital  ad- 
ministration, treatment  and  ottoar  ipaelal 
problems. 

His  long-range  dream  Is  the  embryo  Para- 
plegic Baaaarch  Pouadatlon.  by  maana  of 
which  two  fallowahlpa  to  medical  graduate 
students  already  have  bean  awanlad.  Tha 
fbtindatlon.  he  hopea.  will  aoasa  day  endow 
bads  for  paraplagleB.  vaCarsn  and  non vet- 
eran, ovar  tha  Hhtloa. 

The  trend  is  u>ward  tncltJdlng  soma  of  ths 
■ft.OOO  eftvUlaa  paraplaglca  la  tha  fouada- 

of  VA  rsstrlctlons  tu  make  rehablllta- 
facllltiaa  available  to  clvtlisns. 

tMMSDl4-ra   ptoaiBM 


The 

Is  in  tha  raatia  of  sports.  Vp  until  recently, 
paraplagle  basketball  games,  bealdea  being 
eacellent  rehabilitation,  ware  a  major  source 
of  PVA  chapter  funds.  Two  chapter  teams, 
playing  la  New  York,  cleared  110.000.  all  of 
which  want  to  help  otber  paraplegice 

"We  have  our  own  league."  Shufett  aald. 
"and  wa  have  pretty  strict  rulee  to  keep  It  oa 
an  amateur  basts.** 

The  stUBkhUag  Mock  Is  a  recent  TA  rullag 
forbidding  panHpieglcs  who  are  patieato  la 
VA  hoep<tals  to  play  la  a  game  where  admls- 
sloe  la  charged,  even  tBoilgB  PTA  legulatluns 
stipulate  that  all  proAts  shall  go  to  tlnanca 
chapters  of  the  totuidattoa. 

Bhufalt  la  far  frooB  dlaeouraged.  Be  Is  out 
to  get  the  ruling  changed,  but  meanwhile, 
ha  la  making  plans  for  a  funds  drive  on  be- 
BaU  of  Ala  beluvad  faoBiMttoa. 

Irnwieelly  enuu^  MMMt  want  thioBgh 
4  years  ovetaeaa  wtttwiK  a  MMlaB.  aBly  tu 
suffer  a  spinal  tajury  la  a  ■aior  seBlete  ac- 
it  oa  aa  airfield  at  AahevUie.  N.  C 


"I  was  bom  In  New  York,  raised  In  North 
and  hospitalised  In  VlrglnU, '  Is  the 
puu  It. 
Mrs.  Shufelt.  whom  he  met  before  the  war. 
a  classmate  st  High  Point  College,  High 
Point.  N.  C  .  and  yesterday  was  Jittery  st  the 
prospect  of  entertaining  hslf  a  doasn  Con- 
gressmen. 

Mint  Juleps  were  the  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning, the  recipe  eoailag  from  a  local  hotel. 

"Tell  you  the  truth."  said  Shufelt.  "neither 
of  us  ever  mixed  a  mint  Julep  before." 
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Thursday,  July  21. 1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remark* 
an  article  by  George  Sokolsky  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
this  morning  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  in  China: 

THXSC    OATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

Usxially  when  s  government  Issues  what  Is 
often  called  a  white  paper,  lu  object  la  to 
take  an  immovable  stand,  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  ths  juatiaeattnB  of  ttaat  stand. 

Oftsn  such  doeuaawite  are  Issued  on  tha 
verge  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  immediately 
thereafter.  Once  a  white  paper  has  been 
Issued.  It  Is  sesiimsil  that  the  government's 
policy  baa  been  aatahllahed.  come  what  may. 

The  American  policy  toward  China  was 
generally  (Ued  from  1843  to  1943.  At  the 
Tehran  Conference.  Mr.  Roosevelt  abandoned 
the  traditional  American  policy  of  maintain- 
ing the  territorial  and  sdmlnlstratlve  In- 
tagrlty  of  China  and  of  resisting  recognition 
of  territorial  changes  accomplished  by  force. 

lastead.  he  accepted  Soviet  Ruasls  as  the 
■oaaaHDr  to  Japan's  rights,  claims,  and  as- 
aaaiptlona  In  Manchuria.  This  was  done  a 
few  cUya  after  be  bad  .eached  a  contrary 
It  with  Chiang  ILal-sbak  at  Cairo, 
then.  It  haa  beaa  one  of  the  fixed 
'  '  s  of  the  State  Department  and  of 

^   Deal  to  defend  what  Rooaevelt  did. 
-v  ;  admitting  that  he  did  it. 

.  1M5.  partlcuiarly  since  VJ-day.  the 

Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea  haa  taken 
atep  after  step  leading  to  a  Commtinlst  vic- 
tory in  China  and  the  hagemoay  of  Sovlat 
Russia  ovar  that  eo^try. 

Aa  a  reeult  of  a  aerlea  of  oBeteOS  blunders 
it  u  not  beyond  hiatorlc  poaalblltty  to  aaaume 
that  aooa  eastern  Aala  will   fall   to  Soviet 


The  Btato  Department  cauaad  the  American 
peopfe  to  accept  the  following  aa  truths,  al- 
thoi.  are  demonstrably  falae: 

1.  ...a;  Chiang  Kai-shek  U  Incoaipeteat. 
tasAdeBt.  aad  doee  not  understand  China. 
Thla  is  ths  StilweU  ttoaeta. 

a.  That  the  Kunge-BDOBBi-Chens  and  their 

a.  That  Oea.  Oeoige  ICarahall.  when  he 
apant  more  than  a  year  In  China,  pursuing 
Inatructions  prepar^  fvT  him  by  John  Carter 
Vincent  of  the  State  Department,  waa  aabo- 
t^ed  by  Chiang  Kal-ahek  and  his  genarala 
aBd.  therefore,  hla  aojoum  tn  China  waa  a 


wasted 


4.  That  am  to  China  la 
It  ts  alwaya 


All  thla  the  white  paper  will  tell  if  it 
la  ever  publlahed.  Deau  Acheaon's  docu- 
ment U  full  of  facu  and  figures  It  wUl  be 
Important:  if  It  is  a  mere  recapitulaUtm  of 
hearsay  it  wUl  make  the  United  Statee 
ridiculous. 

Por  Instance.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  power 
since  19:25.  conquered  all  of  China  against 
military  resistance,  set  up  a  national  gov- 
ernment m  Nanking,  prevented  Soviet  Russia 
from  estahlishiiv  a  Communist  state  there 
In  10S7.  and  fought  Japan  from  1931  to  1946. 

It  U  dimcult,  in  view  of  stich  a  career,  to 
say  that  he  Is  Incompetent  and  InefBclent 
snd  that  he  did  not  understand  China  and 
the  Chinees  people  aa  weU  as  "Vinegar  Joe 
SttlweU  "  did.  cauang  was  bom  in  Penghua. 
near  Nlngpo:  StUwaU  in  Florida. 

I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
Kungs  and  Soooga.  having  enjoyed  a  friend- 
ship with  aU  tha  members  of  that  faaUly— 
Uuee  generattoaa  at  them  etnna  1*10.  Of 
ooutee.  I  never  counted  tlielr  moaey;  per- 
ttaps  Dean  Acheaon  or  someone  In  the  State 
Department  haa.  This  I  do  know:  Most  of 
their  piiseseslnrn  including  Dr.  Kung's  sn- 
aasuai  hems  in  Bhansi.  which  has  been 
In  his  family  for  numy  hundreds  of  years, 
have  been  confiscated  by  the  Communists. 

Now.  the  State  Department  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion UJ  obtain  and  publish  every  dollar  of 
possssalons  of  every  member  of  this  family 
la  Aoserican  funds. 

Such  information  Is  in  the  possession  of 
our  Govermneut.  Purther.  It  ought  to  be 
posslhle  for  our  Stato  Department  to  pub- 
lish evidence  of  puuuueilons  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  Dean  Acheson's  "white  paper'  falls 
to  state  specific  amounts  In  specific  places. 
It  will  fail  to  be  convincing. 

There  la  no  room  In  this  limited  space  to 
discuss  Gen.  George  Marshall's  activities  In 
China.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  be  failed  to 
grasp  that  a  union  between  the  Nationallsta 
and  the  Communists  was  as  Impossible  In 
that  country  as  It  has  been  anywhere  else. 

He  also  failed  to  grasp  that  the  Chinese 
Army  waa  baaed  on  personal  loyalty  and  not 
upon  a  national  command. 

These  two  errors  of  knowledge  and  Judg- 
ment msy  be  fbrglvahle  In  a  man  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  training,  but  it  cannot  be 
defended  from  the  standpoint  of  history. 
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Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  able 
and  responsible  men  who  head  the 
United  States  NavT  publish  an  article  en- 
titled "United  States  Disaster  in  China" 
as  the  leading  article  in  the  July  1»49  is- 
sue of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Umted 
SUtes  Naval  Institute,  it  Is  high  time 
every  Member  of  Congress  and.  even 
more,  every  official  of  this  Government 
dealing  with  foreign  policy  give  It  sober 
attention.  Must  we  always  Ignore  warn- 
ings unUl  too  late  before  we  wake  up? 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  article: 

Umraa  Wataa  Disastsb  nt  CHma 

(By  Capt.  K.  M.  Bier.  D.  a  Navy) 

(A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  isas. 

n»pf  hy  lUar  served  In   the  Pacific  durlag 

moat  of  World  War  II.  and  subsequently  waa 


Director  of  Public  Information,  Navy  De- 
partment. Washington.  D.  C.  At  preaent  he 
l8  attending  the  National  War  CoUege,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.) 

Motto:  Let  no  man  despise  the  snake 
which  has  no  hcnms.  for  who  can  say  it  will 
not  beooms  a  dragon. — Chinese  proverb. 

Hlstorlaiu  of  the  future,  writing  of  these 
fateful  years  In  which  we  live,  may  well  re- 
cord that  1948  and  1949  disasters  In  China 
set  the  stage  for  disaster  In  the  United 
States.  We.  In  the  Navy,  who  mtist  think 
not  only  of  the  United  Stirtes  and  its  coast 
line,  but  of  the  world  seewsys  and  air -sea- 
ways converglag  on  our  shoree.  have  a  par- 
ticular interaet  In  Asia.  We  have  Just  com- 
pleted the  greateet  naval  war  of  history  to 
destroy  hostile  dominion  over  China  and 
southeast  Aala.  Are  we  losing  today  what 
only  yesterday  we  eapended  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars, hosts  of  ships  aad  atfpianes.  snd  thou- 
sands of  live    to  prswrve? 

Botn  RussU  and  the  Onltad  States  have 
long  looked  on  Chins  aad  tiM  fafcBMWM  Indies 
to  the  south  with  tiie  deepest  tutarmr.  Be- 
fore the  present  Communist  regime,  tlie  czars 
of  RuMla  saw  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
China  opportunity  for  growth  to  the  great 
seas  denied  them  in  Europe.  The  Commu- 
nists see  not  only  this  opportunity  but  the 
greater  opportunity  of  world  communism. 
Each  Communist  ezpanBon  provides  but  a 
base  for  starting  the  next.  "We  are  living 
not  merely  in  a  state, '  says  Stalin,  quoting 
Lenin  to  reinforce  his  views,  "but  In  a  S3r8- 
tem  of  states,  and  t  is  Inconceivable  that  the 
Soviet  Republic  should  continue  for  a  long 
period  side  by  side  with  Imperialistic  states. 
Ulumately  one  or  the  other  must  conquer. 
Until  that  end.  a  series  of  terrible  conflicts 
l)etween  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bour- 
geois states  Is  inevitable." ' 

According  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Eightieth  Congress,  in  the  powerful 
document.  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World 
Communism,  compounded  from  the  Commu- 
nists' own  declarations,  eaeatfaatlon  of  theee 
statements  leads  to  some  dasply  disturbing 
conclusions : 

1.  The  Communists  have  <Mie  goal — world 
revolution. 

2.  They  assume  that  the  revolution  will  be 
violent. 

3.  They  are  lncaj)able  of  accepting  the  Idea 
that  peace  can  endure  from  now  on.  and  they 
expect  one  more  catastrophic  war. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  is  regarded  as  the 
main  force  of  the  revolution.' 

China  is  important  to  the  achievement  of 
world  communism,  according  to  I^nln.  for 
the  "Par  East  Is  the  back  rtoor  of  the  capital- 
istic and  imperialist  powers." 

WhUe  we  strive  to  lock  the  front  door  in 
Europe,  the  house  Is  being  entered  from  the 
rear  In  Asia.  As  was  wntt«i  in  the  Confucian 
Analects  two  millenniums  ago.  '"The  days  and 
months  are  passing  away:  ttoe  years  do  not 
wait  for  us." 

Columbus,  In  search  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  voyaged  westward  with  no  livelier 
hopes  than  have  stirred  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans In  every  generation  looking  to  Asia. 
Scarcely  had  our  War  of  Independence  ended 
when  the  55- ton  sloop  Hmmet,  out  of  Boston, 
and  the  larger  ITmpress  of  China,  out  of  New 
York,  sailed  on  trading  ventures  to  China. 
Th«re  lay  rtehee.  There  dwelt  an  ancient, 
cultured,  and  talented  people  who  produced 
silks,  ••Nankins."  teas,  lacquer,  porcelain, 
carvings — all  hungrily  sought  by  Americana 
and  gladly  brought  to  them  by  American 
shlpa  which,  if  fortune  aerved  them,  might 
receive  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In  a 
single  voyage,  from  an  laveatment  in  ship, 
outfit,  and  Initial  cargo  of  ODe-cizth  that. 

C7»%"g*ng  times  and  the  rapid  Industrial 
growth   of    weetem    natlona.    mcludlng   the 

<  Letter  to  Comrade  Ivanov.  Pebruary  12. 
1938. 
*  H.  Doc  610.  p.  4. 


United  BUtea.  brought  a  decline  m  the  r^a- 
ttve  Importance  of  the  China  trade.  Pahu* 
loua  fortunea  came  to  manner  merchantmen 
as  late  aa  the  clipper-ship  era  when  on  tha 
wings  of  the  sky  such  Jewels  as  Plyrny  Cloud. 
Romance  of  the  Seas,  and  Great  Republic 
raced  around  the  Horn  freighted  with  cargo 
for  the  gold  fields  of  Callfomia  and  thenee 
sped  homeward  by  way  of  China.  Portunsa 
continue  to  be  made  today,  though  on  a 
lesser  scale  and  with  lesser  romance  than 
m  the  days  of  our  stirring  msntime  youth. 
China.  In  1948.  ts  of  less  Importance  to  us 
ooauaerclaily  than  she  was  a  century  sgo. 
Tomorrow,  with  her  vast  population  and 
boiuidlssa  need  for  capital  equipment.  lOm 
oould  beeome  in  trade  oaa  of  the  moet  lm« 
portent  aiwas  to  tM  on  eartii. 

At  tiBMB  BOBMlnwrty.  always 
ly.  Aaiertea  has  wwrilaert  what  CMaa  — 
to  her  destiny.  The  golden  Iknd  of  Man 
the  dominant  power  in  Asia  -ahen  aav  _ 
tribes  still  roemed  moat  of  Europe,  gho  has 
given  the  west  many  Inventlona.  Including 
probably  the  mariner's  oompasa.  She  has 
demonstrated  the  poeeessian  <a  a  mystarkma 
formula  that  has  beetowed  upon  her  the 
power  to  live  through  a  recurring  cpcle  of 
greatness  and  decline.  Other  nations,  like 
all  living  tnings.  grow  to  maturity  of  great- 
ness, then  fade  Into  desth  or  permanent 
Impotence.  She  alone  holds  the  secret  of 
finding  in  decay  the  spark  that  drives  iier 
upward  again — youthful,  vigorous,  great. 

Looked  at  In  the  dangerous  short  view. 
China  Is  an  industrlaUy  backward,  disorgan- 
ized, overpopulated.  Impoverished  land,  stif- 
folng  many  revolutions  simultaneously,  in- 
capable of  aiding  us  or  harming  us  In  thla* 
Immediate  time  of  p«^.  Looked  at  to  the 
long  new  ( and  It  may  l>e  much  shorter  than 
some  think  i  after  her  necessary  time  of  trav- 
ail, accompanied  by  chaos  and  destruction, 
China  vrtll  experience  renascence  once  more, 
becoming,  as  for  most  of  her  long  history. 
a  decisive  force  in  Asia. 

There  are  few  reasons  why  thla  reblrtli 
should  not  come  to  China,  many  why  It 
should.  She  holds  In  rich  measure  those  ele- 
ments which,  woven  together  and  fused  by 
the  flame  of  national  purpose,  shape  national 
greatness.  She  is  sittiated  In  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone,  in  the  climatic  belt  whence 
cprang  our  own  European  civillaation  and 
most  of  the  other  civilisations  that  man  lias 
shaped.  She  haa  an  extensive  coastline  with 
some  of  the  world's  flrst  harbors  on  the 
world's  greatest  ocean.  Within  her  boun- 
daries are  such  vast  and  f«^ile  lands  that 
same  20  percent  of  the  earth's  populstlon 
■■■MMitxif  find  food,  even  though  the  farming 
la  prtailtive  and  leaa  prodtictl^'e  than  It 
might  be  made  to  beeome  under  a  settled 
govo^ment  with  modam  meOmila,  machin- 
ery, and  arteatlBeaUy  aaleeted  eeed. 

Theee  4M;OeiMIO0  ta  mOJOMMm  people- 
three  ttmea  the  population  of  the  United 
Statee  ^**^  nmre  than  twice  that  of  Russia — 
hava  dmnnnttated  a  tenacity  for  living,  a 
ureleas  enagy  In  labor,  a  limltleaa  skill  In 
handicraft,  and  a  social  culture  deelgaed  fee 
everyday  hspplness  In  human  ooDtacts  which 
have  few  If  any  peers  in  tt>e  records  of  oth«r 
nations. 

Anyone  going  to  China  and  looking  at 
snperflelals  compares  her  very  unfavorably 
wli  1  the  United  States.  He  seee  Incompe- 
tence in  her  dirt,  her  lack  of  hygiene,  her 
scarcity  of  batntubs.  radios,  television  sets 
telephones,  and  automobiles  i  which  for  some 
people  are  the  measure  of  progress).  He 
seee  weakness  In  the  illiteracy  and  poverty 
of  much  of  her  population,  matched  only  in 
our  own  slums  and  tenant  farms.  He  seea 
impotence  in  her  deficiency  in  modem  In- 
dustry and  her  widespread  canku*  of  cum- 
stiaw  and  graft.  He  may  oome  to  a  different 
ooQclusion.  however,  if  he  kmka  more  cloariy 
at  China  of  both  today  and  jartiirrtay.  with 
her  poaetlsllltiee  for  tomorrow,  and  oompaiee 
her  with  European  nations  of,  say.  a  oentury 
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or  hjUX  enuory  afo.  In  KUnUOe  and  ln<tus> 
triAl  #gt«iayfot.  LooUac  t^v*  elowiy  ta« 
Uuu  tb*  iiaiii^Bi— UiM  th»* 
In  a  (MMntloB  nad  a 
la  Uw  than  oo«.  maf  wall 
be  Acoonpiiahcd  «T«n  more  spaadily  In  Cbln*. 
laa«  aiatory  Um  Chlnaaa  bava 
aklU  in  rvarr  flald 
Sttll  today  tb«r«  u  no 
that  eaa  matcb  tb«m  in  multipUcity 
of  lovalr  bandtwurk  aUka.  ambroldartaa. 
porcalatn  waraa.  Jcvelrlca.  braaawo*k.  artl- 
ftcftal  Aoiwara.  earvad  )ada  and  iTory.  wood 
and  atlvar.  teequar.  InUya.  cloiaaoo*.  fumi- 
tura.  To  aaHM  Cbinaaa  bandlcraita  la  to 
A  taoOMUld  ganarationa  of 
eiiltura  anlSMla  tiMtr  paUant.  lira- 
Tbay  ara  craatlaa  aaalara. 
Altbootb  tbay  lack  our  artltlflf  asrtcuU 
tuna  aaathiKi  oi  tbia  paiiaialtiwi.  tba  Cbinna 
aca  MMfUBB.  too.  In  farmlnc.  vbatber  tba 
I  ba  la  qjuaattty.  Tartaty  of  product,  or 
of  a  Chir 
i  tta  daparX  traaa  and  i 

oaablna  abUl  In 

•ad  aklll  in  mar- 

:  to  %ixh  a  dafraa  tbat  tbay  ara  tba 

1  of  tba  Waatam  Paeiflc  from  Slnga- 

to 

tbay  bava 

Tbay  mm 


thair  Jvaka 
Lone  baf  ora  tba  VUHaca 
voyaf aa.  tba  Cbinaaa  van- 
In  equAily  tampaatuowa 
Aaia  and  India.  To  maka 
•afer.  they  earlj  Inventad 
tba  doobia  bottoaa  for  tbatr  Junka.  ona  of 
tbelr  arraral  eootrtbutlMM  to  tba  ancient  art 
of  tba  aaa. 

In  aoctal  atblca  and  tbe  relatlonahlp  of 
man  to  man  tbay  ara  still  today,  deaptte  all 
tbe  unraat  and  cbaoa  and  miacry  m  the  land 
of  Han.  probably  abaad  of  any  other  graat 
paopla.  Bottdba.  the  Teacher  of  Cuntempla- 
ttoa.  Mobaanaad.  the  Prophet  of  Paradlae. 
Chrtat.  tba  Prtnca  of  Peace  (though  Cbru- 
Uana  have  attained  Uttla  enough  of  It),  all 
pfoanlaa  tbe  blaaacd  hereafter  to  the  pilgrim 
wbe  baa  trod  well  the  stony  and  troubled  way 
of  aartb.  Coufuclua  taught  a  way  of  life  for 
Ufa  Itself  tbat  man  may  make  pleaaant. 
paaesful.  and  bappy  dauy  conucts  with  otbar 
man.  Once  tn  aiuwer  to  a  question  on  tba 
bereafter.  Confucliis  replUxl.  'Until  you  ara 
able  to  aarva  auui.  bow  can  you  serre  gods?" 
Tbe  Ooktaa  Rule  ts  a  foundation  stone 
of  Chrlstunuy.  but  only  one  of  many  such, 
all  directed  to  well -deserved  rewarda  In  tbe 
land  of  gulden  streets  The  Cbinaaa  on  the 
band  are  edticatad  In  a  samlrallftous 
of  aUUca  wblcb  In  some  mcaaurc  enters 
relationship — imperfectly. 
of  eovraa,  afnea  tbe  Chineae.  too.  are  human. 
It  OQtera  strongly  enough,  however,  so  that 
tbougb  tbey  may  be  calloua  to  auflarlng  and 
death  of  tboae  In  their  imawrtlata  family 
(a  dwraetartMte  in  Tsrylng  dagrai  of  moat 
buaaaa  balafa).  tbey  attain  a  blgbar  decraa 
of  happlnaaa  tn  tlMlt  4aUy  faca-to-faca  con- 
tacu  than  most  paoplaa.  Tba  ready  amlla. 
tbe  cbtldllfca  curWiaity.  the  llghtneaa  of  heart. 
tbe  pblloao|»blc  polaa  of  the  average  Cbinaaa. 
bovaTar  attaarabia  bla  worldly  lot.  ara  real, 
ae*  artlAalal.  Tbey  come  to  him  from  an 
aaalaM  plUloaopby  woven  Into  the  fibers  of 
hla  batng. 

•*rba     aupartor    OMa.*    aays     Confucltia. 
to  be   of   the   blgbaat 
He  hates  tboae  wbo 
tba  avU  of  others.     He  bataa  tba 
,     Ttaa  goal  ba  aaU  for  blawilf  w 
Ttrtua.  wblcb  U  nnnipoaad  e(  iraTUy. 
of  aovl.  itesartty.  aaraaataaaa,  and 
■•  htffmm  ta  laara  la  Ma  aartlaat 
thai  youth  wban  at  boiM  ilMaM  ba 
kbroad.  raapactftat  to  hla  aldara. 
ba    laiB—    aad    truthful.      Ha 
tn  leva  to  all.  and  cultlrata 
of  tba  good.* 


Wbatavor  tbalr  back wardn aaa  In  adentlfie 
Invention  today,  tba  rbtnast 
bav*  a  proud  racord  in  the  paat  that  BMy  ba 
lapaalad  in  tba  future  Anumg  thair  Many 
gtfta  to  tba  WaaUrn  World  appear  eartaln 
onaa  tbat  bava  ravolutlonlaed  our  Uvea: 
Movsbia  type,  paper  currency,  gunpowder, 
probably  tba  eompaaa  tbat  made  poaalbie 
tba  aca  of  great  diacioearlaa  starting  with 
da  Oama  and  Coluahna.  Tbay  have  con- 
tntmtad  greatly  in  Uxtllaa.  In  bandlcrafta. 
tn  frutta  of  tba  soil. 

Although  far  behind  aacldiatal  nations  of 
tbla  century  In  englncartag  works.  China 
once  led  all  nations.  Her  graat  canal  net- 
work (some  40.000  mllea  of  tbeaa  waterways 
are  still  in  use),  her  system  of  jMvad  roada 
and  couriers  that  aqnalad  tboaa  of  Wbamm  la 
eflklency  while  surpaaatnc  tbom  In  mtlaaga. 
her  mammoth  earthen  dlkaa  bamaaaing  bar 
rtvars  of  aorrow.  her  Oraat  Wall  vindlnc  wida 
and  sturdy  over  motmtam.  valley,  and  daaart 
a  rttataari  equal  to  tbat  troaa  New  Torb  to 
ara  aot  wocfca  of  an  in- 
eSecttial  race.  As  someone  has  said.  "The 
soul  of  China  Is  a  titan.  Dwarf  trees  grow 
In  China,  but  not  dwarf  aotila."  If  anyone 
quaatlons  whether  this  Unacloua  sbllliul 
people  can  repeat  such  acblavaaaaata,  be  baa 
only  to  obaarva  what  they  aecompllabad  In 
tba  Induatrlallaatlao  of  liancburla  wltbln  a 
under  a  aettlcd  government  and 
direction ; 

Tbla  statement  leads  ua  to  aome  of  the 
wsakinasae  of  China.  Thaaa  azlat  partly  In 
her  graft-ridden  government,  partly  In  tbe 
anarchic  self -secklnK  of  tbe  privileged  clasaea. 
partly  In  the  impact  of  many  revolutlona 
striking  her  In  the  down  curve  of  one  of  her 
ever-repeating  cycles  of  decay  and  growth, 
partly  tn  a  strange  aoaaaolence  resulting  tn  a 
measure  from  thcaa  obaervable  forces.  In 
other  measure  from  unconscious  reallaatlcn 
that  all  this  has  been  before  and  will  be  again, 
that  human  beings  live  and  labor  and  die. 
that  cycles  rise  and  fall,  that  change  comea 
Inevitably,  and  that  all  flow  on  Into  eternity 
which  ever  appears  different,  ever  remains 
the  same. 

"If  tbe  fleeting  world  Is  but  a  long  dream. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  one  Is  young  or 
old  •• 
sighed  Po  Chu-t  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  And  a  thousand  years  before  blm  sang 
another  poet  In  this  ancient  land  of  sun  and 
sorrows : 

"In    Infinite   sticcaaalon   light   and   darkness 
sblft 
And  year*  vanish  like  the  morning  dew — 
Man's  days  are  but  a  brief  sojourn." 

Men  say  the  Chtoeaa  are  not  patriots.  This 
cannot  be  true.  One  has  only  to  talk  with 
tbem  to  understand  their  deep  love  for 
China,  tbelr  faith  and  culture  rooted  In 
centurlaa  of  graatnaaa.  tbelr  belief  that  the 
dvUiatlon  of  Catbay  Is  tba  best  that  man 
has  pvoived.  w.tb  more  to  gl^e  than  to  re- 
ceive from  the  West.  Tbey  serve  tbelr  peo- 
ple Ul  politically,  or  not  at  all.  in  aoma  de- 
gree becauaa  of  an  old  cttOM.  It  la  the 
cxiacom  to  oppreaa  financially,  to  graft  and 
bribe.  These  faulu.  tbat  exist  In  every 
country  are  kept  under  control  In  our  own. 
run  wild  In  China  today.  The  traditional 
habits  of  cumabaw  or  cuwinilaalnii  and  de- 
Tourtac  taaatkm  hava  dafoaarated  into  a 
vtdouB  drain  on  China's  atrancth.  Jvut  as 
similar  evils  have  degraded  aosaa  of  our  own 
municipalltlea.  They  deatroy  Ilka  a  malig- 
nant disease. 

China's  cltlaens  ara  not  different  today 
than  In  tba  past.  Oraad  la  an  evu  as  old  aa 
■den.  Probably  before  tba  dawn  of  wrttlnc 
tbe  Chineae  bad  set  down  the  duality  of 
n\an  In  a  proverb,  tbe  conflict  of  good  and 
evU:  "Ptlaona  ara  abut  day  and  night,  yet 
tbey  are  always  full.  Temples  are  open  day 
and  nlfbt.  yet  tbay  ara  always  empty." 
Wben  controta  ara  atrong.  evU  la  repreaaad: 
when  weak.  It  galna  aareodancy.    Ptoaalnent 


In  tbe  controls  la  goeanuaant.  and.  as  Cob.* 
fucius  noted.  "Bad  foranuaant  la  mora  da> 
atructlve  than  tlffara." 

Corruption  tn  oOlce.  like  many 
Ills,  spreads  riotously  under  a  weak 
government  Without  checks  to  keep  the 
dlsaaae  In  bounda.  It  becomea  an  epidemic. 
Tbe  aoclal  creature,  man.  goes  with  tba 
vowd.  A  wava  of  eormpcion  la  ana 
ilaa  of  mob  payehology.  A  b« 
la.  "This  corruption  la  wrong,  but  everybody 
la  getting  bU.  wby  ahculdn  t  I  get  mine?  ' 
Strong  souls  resist  the  tide.  Weaker  ones  go 
along  artth  It.  Tbey  can  be  redeemed  only 
by  an  equal  wave  of  revulsion  which  may 
come  from  several  cauaaa,  tha  moat  common 
and  effective  being  tba  aatabllabment  of  a 
•mng  cantial  goawnawnf  which  stampa 
oat  osovptlan  by  waanpla  and  puniabment. 
"It  la  tbe  duty  of  the  govemmant,"  aald 
Otadatona.  "to  make  It  dlScult  for  peopla 
to  do  wrong,  easy  to  do  right."  "Advance 
tba  croobad  and  sat  aalde  tba  upright,  then 
tba  paapli  wtU  act  antainlt.  Advance  tba 
good  and  taacb  tbe  Incompetent,  then  tbey 
will  eagerly  aeek  to  be  vtrtuoxxa."  obaerved 
Confudoua;  and  at  another  time.  "Let  your 
evinced  daalrea  ba  for  what  la  good  and  tba 
paapta  wttl  be  good." 

Cblna  has  been  sick  throughout  this  cen- 
tury, and  before.  Two  graat  men,  I^.  Sun 
and  Chiang  Kal-abek.  almost  succeeded  In 
lifting  her  the  first  step  out  of  the  quagmire. 
They  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been 
for  outside  Interference  that  baa  continued 
to  tbla  day.  Jtist  when  Chiang  had  unified 
China  and  she  showed  promise  of  reviving 
strength.  Japan  struck,  first  in  Manchuria, 
next  tn  China  proper.  As  for  the  Commu- 
nuts.  like  time  tbey  have  worked  ceaseleaaly 
to  deatroy  through  Internal  gnawing  and 
external  aaaault. 

World  War  71.  coming  In  part  because  oC 
our  failure  to  check  Japan  In  Asia,  In  shak- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  world  llkewlaa 
aggravated  China's  ills.  Her  problen-i  be- 
came more  scute.  It  is  poaalbie  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  could  not  have  solved  them  In  any 
event.  It  u  certain  that  the  solution  be- 
came almost  impossible  when  the  Com- 
munists. With  vast  stores  of  Japanese  arms, 
Intenslfled  their  pressure  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  comradea  acroaa  tbe  border  got  control 
of  tbe  Indvauial  empire  of  Manchuria  which 
baa  no  counterpart  elsewhere  in  China. 
(Manchuria  provided  the  Communists  mora 
nuknufacturlng  facilities,  and  denied  them 
to  tbe  Nationalists,  than  Chiang  had  in  tbe 
rest  of  Cblna  or  waa  able  to  ge*  from  other 
countries.  I 

Chiang,  tough,  sincere  patriot,  and  raao- 
lute  in  his  mistrust  of  the  Commimists.  may 
by  some  miracle  and  sufBclent  aid  come  back 
to  provide  the  strong  govonunent  which 
China  needs,  which  she  moat  have  to  start 
solving  her  problems  and  to  become  agam 
a  first  power  in  tba  world. 

Whatever  Chiang  Kal-abek  may  or  may 
not  accompllab.  tha  Communists  will  pro- 
vide tba  dictatorial  govarxunent.  direct  and 
rutbleaa.  tbat  will  solve  the  problems  in 
tba  part  of  China  they  dominate.  They 
know  what  to  do,  are  doing  It.  and  will 
cootlniie  to  do  It.  Will  they.  In  solving 
tbe  probleoM  and  In  bringing  strength,  bring 
bleasings  or  otherwise  to  China  and  tha 
world  ^ 

Soma  ohaarvars  aay  that  the  Commniilal«t 
like  aU  paat  eooquarora  of  China,  will  stah 
In  tba  morasa  and  be  abaorbed  by  tba  Cbi- 
neee.  In  weighing  this  prophecy  we  must 
consider  several  differences  between  this 
oooquaat.  If  it  may  ba  called  such,  and  tboaa 
of  tta  paat.  In  tha  flrat  place,  this  U  not  a 
subjugation  by  external  armed  forcaa,  what- 
ever tba  aid  may  ba  from  outalda.  but  a 
conquaat  from  within,  tbe  conquaat  of  an 
Idea.  Tbla  la  true  even  tbougb  Moaeow- 
tralned  CommunisU  lead  and  direct  tba 
fighting  and  subaaquently  tbe  i  iiiiimiiiilaa 
tlon  of  tbe  araaa  thay  take  over. 


Pragmentary  evidmee  Indlcatca  that 
^Tiy»>-^»to«»  la  tHutnglng  at  high  ipcad  fol- 
loviac  tha  faahion  MHahMdy  Maiaait   in 
BMita  aad  latently  perfected  tn  central  to- 
lupaan   Mbmtfiaa     Tb  begin  with,  ~ 
and  farmers  are  prooalaed  ai 
trosB  taxea.  and  gain  ownership  at 
and  Wnd     Tbelr  moat  prcaxlng  protalcma  arc 
solved;  they  arc  given  their  heart's  material 
dcairea.     Wby  not?     AU  can  be  taken  away 
Uter.    Give  ahything.    Temporlae  as 
aary   for  tha  moment.    When   tbe  hosv  U 
ripe.  aU  can  be  undone     Meanwhile,  to  ha- 
sure  tbat  the  backing  ia  there  to  undo  B. 
training    acbools    are    establisbed    ao    that 
pnmJaing  youths  may  bam^^e  themaelves  tn 
tha  doeCrtne. 

af  the  tUckaxt  direction  froaa 
the  aoaaHHalBatlan  of  China  roOa 
on  eaasntislly  aa  aa  tatvaal  change.  Organ- 
laad  and  controlled  by  a  few.  with  the  great 
(as  m  Kuaala  90  years  ago)   passively 

(uac  of  proaalaad  and  aoaaa  Inir- 
M^to.  ttis  la  cnaqnaar 
of  China  by  bar  oara  people.  A  new  dragon 
baa  rtaan  froca  the  flslii  and  vQIacHik  hurl- 
ing bis  coils  around  China  Hew  niaafen 
take  over  from  the  old.  wm  tlkey  ba  leaa 
■ooceaaful  than  native  Conuntinlat  dictators 
phere.  less  cruel  and  rutbleaa  and  ccm.- 
it  in  brlnglog  the  mamtfa  Into  line? 
wm  theee  few  who  mtntj  dliplare  another 
few  be  leas  imieairiii  bt  enslavtoc  tha  many? 

CX28U  in  tbe  faidaatvfal  patar^^tlal  of  the  two 
balvca  of  China.  Wars  today  d^Mod  pea- 
ooaL  steeU  other  mlncrala. 

plants.     Whatever  her 

latent  rcaouraaa,  Watifiallat  China  aouth  of 
the  Tangtae  la  a  waaWtng  today  oompared 
with  north  China  and  Maartinrla  the  Bubr 
of  Asia,  which,  with  outsids  aid.  early  fell  to 
tbe  Communirta  and  waa  only  In  small  part 
•ad  temporaeUy  retrieved  at  high  water  of 
■attonaltst  operations 

A  third  difference  la  tbat  the 
MajQChua  were  a  handful  of 
who  itide  in  to  aatabliah  tbemaelvea  aa  rulan 
of  a  people  not  only  far  advanced  over  thaaa 
tn  etviilaauon  but  oatnusahoUag  thaaa  aa  the 
wavca  of  tba  asaihrwa  uulimrahar  footstepa 
on  tbe  aand  and  aventuaUy  obliterate  all 
trace  of  theaa.  Tba  pcaasura  of  Soviet  ooobf- 
munlam.  a  pawerftd  fores  In  Chinese  Ooaih- 
vlctary  over  and  ahova  any  direct 
rendered,  doea  not  derive   tivm 

nomada.    11  bears  down  vast  and 

overpowering  with  the  wtf^t  of  one  of  the 
world  s  tint  nations  bsck  of  It.  Soviet  Russia 
provides  a  base  for  commtiniam  too  extensive 
and  powerful  ever  to  be  absorbed  by  even 
the  tenacious  culture  of  Chlaa.  The  i^thaa 
awaOlowa  tbe  pig.  and  not  the  tevaoa. 

Another  group  of  pimiliaf  say  the  naUve 
Communiea  will  not  acconipilsb  much  be- 
catae  the  Chineae  lack  organising  and  ad- 
tUvc  ahUlty.  AU  their  paat  record 
*fci«  jfaiac  concept.  Their  brilliant 
&ta.  not  la  one  po^od  but  tn  re- 
ptated  goldtn  sgaa  of  power,  give  promlaa 
of  what  they  wUl  do  again.  But  more  of 
thla  hereafter 

StiU  others  say  that  China's  problems  will 
weigh  down  the  Communlsu  as  they  have 
the  NathMMllsts.  or  at  any  rata  that  their 
gravity  and  compleAty  wOL  delay  aolutlaa 
for  a  generation  or  loiicar.  Aa  ttiV  P^  *• 
"Let  the  Communists  hava  tha  aama.  It  is 
good  riddance  from  our  ttooMacs.  May  It 
tweak  their  tiacks.  and  welcome  to  It." 
They  ^W^  add  that  tha  character  of  tha 
fTilngji  foi  mrf  nature  of  then  civUlaation 

cannot  get  control  of  Ghtaa.  Tbla 
laatton,  too>  muat  l>ear  eioear  aiiaifTT.  for  if 
tha  proponeata  ara  wnrng.  tha  dMaater  of 
tomorrow  vrill  be  no  leas  terrible  tiecauae  of 
our  deliberate  self -daluaton.  niilisrt.  In  f aea 
of  tte  fieat  danger  ahead  of  aa  we  might  do 
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wen  to  heed  the  Chineae  proverb.  "Let  no 
man  dastiiai  the  snake  whAch  haa  ao  horaa, 
for  who  can  say  it  wm  aot  heeome  a  dracon." 

Chilian  peaMnaa  praM  i^on  her  with  the 
wclgixt  of  cMiiaies.  8o  did  those  of  Japan 
In  the  UaO^s.  So  did  BossU's  In  1917.  T^ 
aotutian  for  the  Oilneaa  rceta  tn  a  powerful 
central  tiimiiamil  that  wm  banteaa  and 
give  direction  to  the  Immeaaureahly  power- 
ful forcea  tbat  He  latent  in  them.  Tbe  Com- 
wUl  cut  tbe  Gordlan  knot  aa  tbey 
dM  Id  KoMla.  They  knew  and  nttbleaaly 
follow  napotaon'a  dlctaa 
naaa  of  psvpoae  la  the  aacrct  of  paat 
and  great  opantlooa.'* 

It  la  pcoAtahle  at  this  point  to 
eondttiana  In  Korth  dlna-Mancburia  today 
after  World  War  II  with  those  in  Buasia  m 
and  after  World  War  L  In  1917  there  ex- 
isted a  number  of  ITTrrtiTi  Cammoniat  laad- 
ats,  tougbly  trained  by  yaaca  of  re .  olutkaiary 
activity  m  prlaon  and  OHL  What  the  cor- 
rupt Caarlat  Gosaa—nt  eoDapaad.  aoow  ol 
theae  leaders  were  nndargronnd  In  Buaata. 
fnfM  lite  Stalin  were  In  SUaerian  imprison- 
ment, others  like  LuBin  were  tn  OailaiilaiMl 
thay  were  tiaaaparted  by  the  Ger- 
to   Rasda  to   aooalerate   tba   tarcafc- 

hacklng  tn  the  Buaaiai 
among  tbe  liberal  eUte.     Tbey 
on  a  small  scale  In  the  four 
areas  around  Moaoow  and  St.  Pitarshuig  and 
in   tlM   Donets   and   DalepeT   Badna.    The 
total  number  of  CoaBaaaalala  added  up  to 
only  a  few  tana  of  thasBHnda.  was  for  aaany 
jaan    nadar   a   ■nl^"'?^.   and    to   tkim   day 
saaounu  in  party  soeiahaM  ta  aot  ( 
000.  only  S  percent  of  th 
popoiattoa 

ITiiBila  waa  a  great  aaairpbaaB  saaaa  of 
many  pa<ytea  aP**^'"8  many  languacm. 
Sprawling  acroai  two  ■ailliianls.  ahe  bad 
built  aoBBe  importaaft  nAwa^  Iteea.  chief 
a  long  thaia  being  the  TVans-Mhadaa.  but 
hwa  lillimda  were  then  and  are  ta  thla  day 
but  a  beglanlBg  cf  idtat  aha  needs.  Shahad 
and  atm  baa  Hm  hard  anrtaced  roads.  As 
a  consequence,  internal  traaaportauon  and 
oonuaunleatlon  ara  ao  dfrult  that  they 
hava  hem  laajor  bandtrapa  la  her  dev^op- 
ment. 

The  picture  ao  far  aounda  alasoat  Ilka 
Chtaa  today.  But  we  have  aaaia  ta  add. 
Some  ao  ptTcmiz  of  Buaata'k  popirtath» 
scratched  a  Urlng  out  of  the  aoil.  aa  in 
China  of  1948.  tbougb  with  leaa  eOdancy 
than  the  Chineae  but  vrlth  larger  reaervcs 
of  arable  land  and  therefore  vrlth  I>etter 
chance  of  e^psmdlng  output,  thou^  collec- 
tivization might  produce  some  eipaiwliin 
In  China.  Busaia's  baale  tndxistriea  ware  ta 
their  Infancy,  textiles  slcne  having  ex- 
perienced considerable  growth  ^as  In  China, 
and  as  in  moat  countrlae  m  the  early  stagca 
of  the  Industrial  revotuttan) . 

of  I9I7  Hat  conaldaraMe  mineral 
for  Bnaala  aad  aome  beguialBg  at 
ba  lafsrij.  Tet  (naipariiiT 
to  what  lay  hidden,  what  waa  to  he  dla- 
covered  and  developed  wtthta  M  years,  jbe 
known  raeoureaa  of  IfilT  were  hot  the  ftrst 
buckets  froaa  a  deep  wdL 

RuBsto's  coal  leaoureea  tn  1917  appear  aa 
19O.gOO.0OOjOOO  tone,  of  wideh  aha  minad 
about  MJOOjMO  tana  aaaaally.  In  19S7  the 
nsaanm  had  powa  aaoea  than  10  tiaea  to 
I.gSCOOiiOgOjiOO  teda.  BMstly  In  Asiatic  Boa- 
ata.  with  ahout  tSOJO».OW  tana  mined  tbat 
year,  hron  ore  isaiav  went  up  6  times, 
copper  BBore  than  10  t'Tit*.  other  mlnerala 
almUarty. 

At  tha  start  of  World  War  I  Ruaala  mined 
of  Iron  ore.  produdag  froaa  it 
M  of  pig  han  aad  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  steri  fkoa  tha  p«g.  By  1997 
these  llguraa  had  tripled  and  w«e  on  tba 
way  to  quataropdag.  m  Itl7  uranium  (which 
my  19«1  raferenea  book  prosaically  llata  aa 
'*a  rare   wtiite  metallic  element")    was   not 
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of  aa  a  Metal  of ' 

tween  then  aad  m?  BaaSbt  took  I 
{Hcrtouaiy  looatiy  datmed  hy  CXilna. 

of  Taana  Tuva,  abut- 
t^  of  Mnngnila  Thla 
land,  little  knoPWa  ta  tha  oattMa  woeld.  ie 
said  to  contain  meny  aaiacral  dsyn-aHi,  In- 
cluding possibly  rich  ones  of  that  "raze  vvhita 
metaldc  element,"  tiranltnn. 

TMsBase.'*  ssy  the  Chinese,  "can  tie  cured. 
hut  not  dsatliiy."     VnOa 

racutouB  transformations  oT  national 
today  can  occur  within  a  few  swift  yeara 

The  picture  of  Basila  in  1917-21  oomparaa 
tn  many  repecu  strikingly  with  that  of  Chiaa 
In  IMS-tf.  There  arc  the  ssiae  grotqia  of  rev- 
olutioaary  laadtn.  long  trabaed  ia 
rasfUnca.  and  revolt,  but  vrtth  the 
strength  at  having 

In  tactlca  by  nariit  nuatiri  «f  tha  art. 

There  are  the  aaaM  snail  anaibaEB  of  Col-' 
lovrera  ismall  coaipared  vrtth  the 
mintnnn  of  China*  yet  more 
effective  because  they  are  relatively  ai 
uuBMroas  than  they  w«e  In  Buasia  and 
tempered  tliroogh  deeadasof  warfare, 
are  the  aaaa  fears  of  ooaamunism  ia  < 
nations  which  led  tha  AUftes  of  M 
tc  aid  the  White  Bneslans  with  suppUss 
fundi  (on  an  ineffectual  scale  >  and  wtUa 
BiQitary  forces  as  weU.  Tbe  irrliTsniT  tide 
ttrpe  to  the  antl-Communlsts  has  ^^*vn  Uk^ 
wiss  Inadequate.  As  for  aaaistanes  to  tha 
Commnnlsu.  tlierc  Is  a  »tn^r^  dlllcraaee. 
Tbey  possaas  not  oolf  ■riattvali  arantar  ann^ 
bers.  but  thla  ttaH  tha  wbDla  ooMde  world  Is 
not  boatUe.  ^^•^■♦♦T'g  them  up  to  tha  north. 
■irfjTtg  tbem  along  the  ttvmwanrta  of  mllm  of 
Bmslsn -Chineae  tiarder,  and  p«««K«»n 
on  is  one  of  tbe  wortd's  great  paws. 
of  their  Ideology,  opmlj  profeesed  haM  Um 
world  f*^"""^Tilim 

There  esiBts  the  saoae  nucleus  of  Indtwtrlal 

proletariat,  aomewbat   but   not  maasmahly 

tn  ncffth  Cbina-lCancbiula  than  in 

30  years  ago.    There  ezista  the  same 

predominantly  agricultural  society,  with  the 

maaa  of  the  population  peasant  farmers  Allad 

vvrltb  a  maaa  land  hunger,  cegar  to 

the  bait  of  land  rtchea  for  their  initial 

port  of  Oommunlam — and  we  have  no 

to  believe  that  mllUnns  wm  not  die  aa  tbey 

did  In  Buaala  nor  that  tbey  wm  be  more 

effective  tn  rcststsnce  when  the  land  is  taken 

firam  them  »g«tT» 

m  China  we  have  Ilirewlse  the  same  awak- 
ening of  peoplea  In  the  early  atagea  of  the 
Industrial -sclentlflc  revolution,  an  awaken- 
ing accompanied  by  the  pull  ot  poarerful 
forces,  of  idetdogles.  of  crumbling  structtnes. 
of  instahlltty  and  fears  and  dark  emodcna 
wliich  pnpajx  a  perfect  aettlng  for  dcsia- 
free  a  petmie  from  old 
hy  *^^ 

aad  craaL 
to 
that  the  dlaaeter  tn  China  B  not  a 
to  us  declare  that  thee  Is  one  crucial  dif- 
ference (among  others;  lietween  Buaala  of 
a  iiiaiBlbai  ago  wad  Chtna  of  today.  Boasla 
haa  Infiaaalve  adnaral  rasources  and  an 
liiilinilsiirt  start  In  the  Industrial  revolution. 
China,  they  say.  has  neither.  (It  would  be 
Interesting  to  determine  If  the  same  people 
msde  the  same  remarks  about  Rusala  not 
being  a  danger  just  a  generation  ago.) 

■arlier  tn  tbeae  pagea  we  have  noted  how 
tn  ao  years  the  known  mlnoal  reeouroea  aad 
tbe  heavy  tndustrlsl  production  of  Bt: 
multlpUed  manyfold.  Strong  evidence 
be  fotmd  tbat  the  same  development  cam 
occur  In  north  Chlna-Manchurla.  Indeed. 
vre  already  have  record  of  startling  develop- 
ment in  Manchuria  alone  under  the  Japanese 
wttbm  the  amatfn^y  brief  span  of  8  years. 

Same  1.500  years  before  coal  waa  dis- 
covered in  tbe  United  States,  natives  of 
Manchuria  mined  It  for  tbe  manufactvire  of 
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tary 


off  tiM 

:  •  rulraad  to  Port  Arthiir.  eo*l 

ftbly.    Other  mm> 

•ttractfltf    KMB*    tnt«nst.    Pnctlc&Uy 

•B  of  ta*  w^f^  took  plae*  vttkta  •  trm 

■Om  a(  th«  nttroMtf  and  lis  ipon. 

TIM  CMMM-JipHMM  WW  of  1»4-«S  and 

tratfoevd  tto*  povcr  poUttes  atrucKta*  of  this 
ectatory  for  th«  ooatcrtAl  r«aourc«s  of  Man- 
cbtirta.  roOovtiMi  tlM  Treaty  of  PurtsmoutH 
IMS.  SMI  psffttcitfariy  tn  Warld  War  I. 
to  drvdoptnf  tbla  rtcb 
oC  many 


JU 


pro- 
hto  aaUMHtty  northvard. 
tb*  apiwiMcmac  it*"<r*'   of 
at  !»•«— ^«  to  Manelmna. 

m- 


tiM  vMitb  or 

there 
t«  aad  m  1993  tb« 
nmt  at  tlM  puppet  Mat*  of  Manchukuo. 

oC  a  century  of  Japancaa 

In  Manchuria   <but  not 

tlw  f«ll  ooBtrol  which  befan  In  1933 1 .  ahe 

twiy   buUt   up   Dan«n   with    lu 

or  aome  XMOtqpmn 

alM  had  alao  davclopad  tha  territory 
It  to  tha  South  Manchurlan  Railroad, 
tha  production  of  tha  great 
BUna.  for  example, 
annual  output  in 
•■fty  ItOfr*  to  orer  S.000.000  tooa  30 
tetar 
Tet  tha  leaourcaa  of  thla  "KUhr  of  Aala" 
IMT  toduatrtal  potantiallty  had  acarcely 
whan  tba  Japan aaa  took  over 
to  IMl  ready  for  tarfe-acala  de- 
Although  varytoff  flguraa  aslat. 
o<  Iteachurlan 
tha  autoaMr  oT  19Sa  ta 
4JMMM00  matrte  tooa.  Savaa  portantoua 
year*  Istar.  after  iwtft  gananU  aurveya.  vith 
new  diacoeanea  etlU  comlnc  In.  tha  eatimatcd 

foor  ttoiaa  to 
Coal 
up. 
•MJM  tona  in  19t0  and  over  MiOOOjOOO 
to  tha  year  ot  Pearl  Harbor  FUahan 
tha  world'a  largaet  mine  of  lu  type,  poured 
a  Maek  torrant  of  over  9.000.000  tuna  ai.- 
II V     .  (imatety  ona-thlrd  of  Manchu- 

rta'a  I     ^  put  ( and  toaMaatally  ooe-third 

•*  tha  %0Ui  aoal  output  ali  Ruaala  had 
laat  yeara  under  the  Caara). 
about  China  or  her  Prov- 
toea  or  Maachorla  to  a  book  prtoted  beftire 
tha  great  world  dapreeakm  of  tha  1890'a  wUl 

In  addition  to  coal. 
Iron    dcpoalta.      DhfOTtU- 

Maa  ware  or  low  grade  and 
Doi  eeaipatttlTa  on  an  equal  aoat 
baala.  Ondaterred.  the  Induatrtouc  Japaneae 
aarl^f  huUt  a  lante  Iroo  foundry  un  the  South 
Manchurlan  Railrtiad  at  Anahan  and  devet- 
opad  a  procaaa  f«jr  haiMtHng  tha  ore.  By  1993. 
tha  year  they  furma4  tta  pupptt  ataie.  they 
were  almoat  ready  to  eowwatica  —^^'rg  ataal 
here,  and  aubaequantly  did  lO  on  aa  Incraaa 
tag  aeale. 

It  la  aald  In  China  that  "TlM  tiger  earaa 
Sothlrig  that  tha  aow  la  lean  "  Tha  Japaneae 
would  ha««  gooa  toto  Manchuria  tur  what 
n  vaa  fcaown  to  have.  That  thaaa 
ly  ttaaa  larger  only  ahowa  tha  pa»> 
to  other  parte  of  China  o«aa  • 
gqeaiHiTunt  beglaa  la  puah 


In  the  ISgOl  tha  toUl  lro«  ore  depoaiu  a( 
or  low  grade,  appeared  to  ha 
uniltfT  400.000.000  tuna.     la  ligg 
I  with  aurvey*  aUU  tmtm  way) 
eight  timaa  to 


tona.  Thla  total  la  a  billloo  tona  greater 
than  the  total  reaarraa  known  to  eslat  to  all 
or  *•— *-  In  1917.  Aa  aean  Okora  plaaalng 
feature  of  the  new  diacoeerlaa  ware  depoalt* 
amoonUng  to  130.000.000  tona  of  rich  ore 
fwatt^JTiiTt^  40  to  85  percent  Iron.  Much  of 
thla  had  been  dlacovered  In  a  tlngla  region 
along  the  Korean  border,  to  the  prorincea  of 
■aatem  Peace  and  Saatem  Ptowar.  previously 
red  or  Importance  to  mineral  da- 


'Long  robea  can  hide  heavy 


In  our  great  United  States  we  accept  aa 
commonplace  the  need  to  ship  ore  long  dla- 
tancca  to  smelting  and  refining  planU.  Iron, 
for  example,  travela  from  the  Mesabt  Range 
(whoae  nca  orea  today  are  approaching  ex- 
hauatloB)  hundrada  of  mllea  to  the  lake 
porta  and  tolaad  elcel  manufacturing  areaa. 
Or  It  may  Uarel  much  greater  dlatancea  over 
the  high  seaa.  from  far  away  Brazil  and  other 
landa  to  Bethlehem's  plant  In  Baltimore. 
Copper  area  may  come  to  lu  from  dlatant 
Chile.  Some  of  our  richer  aluminum  orea 
make  the  long  sea  Journey  from  South 
America.  It  la  sobering,  therefore,  to  look 
on  a  mineral  resource  map  of  Manchuria  of 
1940  and  to  notice  the  maaa  of  mineral  sym- 
boli  eoncentrated  In  the  southeastern  sec- 
tor. There  lie  Iron  and  coal  side  by  side,  and 
next  to  them  limestone,  magncaltc.  copper, 
aluminum.  Zinc,  lead,  and  oil  ahale  alao 
abound. 

The  Japanaaa  ware  so  excited  over  their 
rich  fliMla  of  huge  onderground  dapoatta  that 
In  1937  they  formed  the  Manchuria  Develop- 
ment Corp  to  push  the  expansion  of  heavy 
industry  By  1939  It  had  unified  the  impor- 
tant tnduatrlal  companiea  operating  In  Man- 
churia, had  organised  many  new  onea.  and 
had  greatly  expanded  production.  Eatab- 
liahlng  her  S-year  plans.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1»3S  she  reached  the  rata  oT  toatalltog  a 
new  pig-iron  furnace  at  the  flbowa  worka 
every  3  months.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
war  she  had  built  up  pig-lron  production  In 
South  Manchuria  to  almoat  3.000.000  tona. 
in  addition  to  a  million  tona  of  steel — all  thla 
from  a  standing  start  10  years  earlier. 

In  China's  province  of  Manchuria  alone, 
then,  we  have  one  of  the  earth's  great  In- 
duatrtal  emplMB  or  the  future:  tn  fact,  one 
that  already  haa  a  kmg  start.  Taking  our 
belt  of  great  mining-Industrial -agricultural 
Btatea  from  Minneaoca  cast  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Tork  <  which  beaidea  theae  three 
States  tncludea  Wtaeaoain.  IliinoU.  Indiana. 
Ohio.  Michigan.  New  Jersey)  and  thruwing 
in  alt  of  the  New  England  Statea  to  btxjt,  we 
obtain  an  area  roughly  the  alae  of  Manchuria. 
The  natural  wealth  of  this  rich  and  pupu- 
loua  section  of  the  United  Statea  (something 
leaa  than  one-half  our  population  realdaa  to 
thJ.i  belt )  may  alao  ba  eooa^iared  with  the  po- 
tential wealth  of  HTi'nfHirT**  which  currently 
haa  a  |ii\wniiltnn  ot  aome  4S.000.000  Under 
a  powerftll  gO»ainiaeTlt.  which  the  Commu- 
alsts  should  provide,  there  la  every  indication 
that  tha  proved  reaourcea.  the  tnduatrUl  ca- 
pacity, and  the  pupulatton  will  all  ateadily 


Thla  being  the  one  area  of  China  with  a 
large  agrtoMllliiai  aurplua  tor  aapqrt.  aad  with 
lands  stUl  Vhtftled.  tta  popolatlon  oaa  in- 
crease to  70.000.000  or  mure  One  cam  aaally 
ttodaratand  why  the  Japaneae  ao  eoveted 
MaDChkrta.  It  waa  rich,  far  richer  than 
Japan,  rtahar  than  their  dreaima  or  hopee.  It 
otUy  the  raw  materlala  for  tha 
on  tha 
tha  poaMhUlty  or  a  tar 
on  the  graa4  aooilaaat,  leading  Japan  on  to 
all  Aau.  Who  now  aaee  thla  dream  uf  emplraf 
•uah  waa  Manchuru  at  tha  outbreak  of 
World  War  II — a  new  eaatar  of  worfll  power. 
raeealed  la  a  few  yeara  UDdar  JkpMMBa  rule. 
What  wlU 
tkm  not  aaiy  ta  ! 

«r  Niirth  China. 
'.  M  '.t\»  CtU- 


neae  might  say, 
feet  ' 

The  added  poaalbUlty  of  industrial  great- 
neaa  reaultlng  when  we  include  north  China 
with  Manchuria  U  only  a  guesa,  but  we  can 
make  at  least  a  reaaoned  gueas.  No  similar 
concentrated  effort  having  been  made  to 
uncover  hidden  mineral  wealth  or  to  In- 
duatrlallae  north  China.  It  la  Impoaalble  to 
aay  whether  It  will  reveal  similar  reaourcea 
to  those  of  Manchuria  ( vast  depoaiu  of  coal 
amounting  to  over  300.000,000.000  tons  and 
aome  Important  depoelta  of  iron  ore  are 
known  to  exlat  i .  Surveys  and  statistics  indi- 
cate that  a  large  expansion  of  known  re- 
aervea  will  not  occur.  But  for  that  matter 
they  Indicated  the  same  results  for  Man- 
churia before  the  Japaneae  opened  the  secrete 
of  the  earth — secreu  apparently  not  known 
to  some  of  our  current  writers  and  speakers 
who  still  obtain  their  data  from  books  that 
the  paaaage  of  a  few  yean  haa  outmoded. 

It  would  be  folly  to  ahut  our  eyes  to  the 
poealbUlty  of  marked  expanaion  of  reaourcea. 
To  believe  a  buslnesa  la^oarihle  la  to  make 
It  so  for  oneself,  but  not  for  the  other  fellow 
who  doea  not  so  believe.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  inveatigate  the  posslbllltlea  to  all 
minerals,  we  can  take  time  to  look  at  two 
In  which  Impreaalve  changea  of  estimated 
reaervea  have  taken  place  quite  recently. 

Wldaapread  surveys  of  China  by  Americana 
before  World  War  I  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  negligible  oil  resources.  By 
1937.  however,  eetlmatas  placed  her  oil  re- 
serves at  1.379.000.000  barrels.  Explorations 
during  the  war  uncovered  other  reserves  ta- 
cludlng  a  claimed  400.000.000  barrela  to 
Saechwan  and  leaaer  quantities  lu  Slnklang 
and  Kansu.  northern  provinces  that  are  In- 
herently part  of  the  Communist  sphere.  Oil 
ahale  has  been  known  tn  Manchuria  many 
yean,  but  no  evidence  of  petroleum  tn  com- 
mercial quantltlea.  Consequently  the  Japa- 
neee  went  ahead  with  construction  of  planta 
for  extraction  of  oil  from  the  rich  deposits  of 
over  7.00CMIOO,000  toiM  of  ahale.  By  I»3«  they 
ware  pradwelng  •O.gOO  barrels  of  oil  per 
month:  by  1940.  350.000  barrels  per  month 
with  a  schedule  doubling  that  rate  to  some 
6.000.000  barrels  for  the  next  yes*  That 
same  year  of  1940  they  brought  In  an  oil 
well  In  Jehol,  aouthwestern  province  of  Man- 
churia, portent  perhapa  or  dlacoverlea  yet  to 
come 

Aa  late  as  1934  able  geographers  and  gen- 
eral authorities  on  China  set  forth  her  re- 
serves of  aluminum  as  small  or  "modeet." 
Within  a  year  new  dlacoverles  and  clearer 
knowledge  of  existing  fields  resulted  tn  estl- 
matea  of  188.000.000  tons  of  aluminum  on 
tn  what  are  now  Communist -controlled 
Shantung  and  Manchuria,  enough  to  supply 
the  WDrld  for  a  hundred  years  at  the  then 
rate  of  eonaomptlon.  Within  10  yeara  tbaaa 
eatimatee  had  ahot  up  again  several  tlmea. 
the  holy  province  of  Shantung  along  being 
credited  with  371.000.000  tons. 

The  posalbtUriea  nf  indtistrlal  develop- 
ment, then,  tn  Nur  .s  and  Manchuria 
combined  are  far  g  han  tn  Manchuria 
alone  Perhsps  all  of  China  wUl  come  un- 
der Commuiiist  domination,  perhapa  only 
the  northern  half  we  have  conaldered  In  thla 
dlacuaaion.  If  only  the  latter,  the  Coounu- 
nlau  will  control  a  quarter  or  a  blllloa 
Chtoeee  with  their  many  skills  and  ready 
adaptability    to    maaa    toduatrlallxation.    aa 

to  Manchuria,  whoaa 
itlally  of  Chtneaa 
toUBlgranta  and  their  deecendanta  froaa 
and  Shantung  Conaldertng  what  the 
lunuts  accomplished  In  a  brief  span 
to  lluaata.  and  the  Japaneee  to  a  brMTar 
to  MaBahurta,  we  may  with 
that  tha  Ooa 
half  or  Chtaa  toto  aa 
paaaa  ar  war  mitaptaatli  lo  BuaMa  of  lo<af . 
feg  tha  aUd-tteo'a. 
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They  will  do  tt  by  the  very 
tB^ployad  to  Koaita.  aa  he  himertf 
to  a  apaech  cm  PMruary  •.  1M6.    After  glv- 
tag  aaatutally  the  aaaaa  tadaatnai  flgtsca 
IT  1 11  ^N  dp  to  IMO)  m  Wiwmmtna  ta 

1111  is  r  I  to  pnpmUm  tat  World  War  II. 

fpm  on  to  aay  that 

leap  from  an  agrarian  to  an 

AMTv  aa«  achirved  by  forced 

iMftnn     In  hte  worda.  "The  So- 

at 
__  radically 
•  •  •  (whldi) 
Since  to  Ughi 
are  required  and  than  la  mora  rapid  tvm- 
oaar  or  ff**'  and  rtnee.  furthermore,  tt  la 
eailar  to  make  a  proAt  there  than  m  bnvy 
todoatry.  Ugltt  ta<m«ry  aervwa  aa  the 
ohjact  of  taU^lflallmfliwi   ta 


•flWJev 


eXTEHSION  OP  ROCARKS 


HON  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


of   the  Ft-**":    tn^-*^    all   tha 

aX  the  stake,  ^bc  eruciftzlana.  the 

even  to  the  name  cf  • 

maktoghlaodj  aB 


n  THE 


rATTVlB 


After  decades  m  which  Ug|i4 
ctimulatca   raplT*1.  haai  _ 

Gndemtandtog  tkda  deiaiy 

nhat  a  war  waa  cnaatog.  that  tha 
country  could  not  ba  daisadert  without  heavy 
todiMtry. '  tta  OoaaaMmlata.  to  aava  tha  Bo- 
or toduatrlaltatng  tha  aaoadry  bf 
heavy  todnatry.  It  waa  very 
not  impoaaihle.  A  valuahte 
work  waa  the  naticnailsatloa  or  liMtaiM j 
aad  or  haa^«.  which  made  poaattaa  the 

to  heavy  todtiatry. 

-There  can  ba  ao  dottot  that  vnthoot  thla 
It  would  hawt  bacB  impoaaible  to  aacnraanr 
eountry'a  traaBfbm»aoa  toto  an  toduatrlal 
eonntry  to  adeh  a  ahort  ttaaa." 

Aa  for  eoOacttetaaOaa.  "la  order  to  do 

to  proetda  tha  eoHatry  with  greater 
i|iwiitiilia  oT  iiiailclalila  pain,  cotton,  and 
so  forth,  it  waa  amsiirlal  to  pam  from  small- 


apply  all  the 

and    yield 
of 
cxtenatva 
people.**    hot    "Trotakyttee 
or  the  party,  the 
to 
aa  China  be 

and  a  half. 
not  porport  to  be  a  prophecy, 
la  aHort  to  dtaaovar  what  ml^t 
ta  tte  great  emataa  of 
and  what  a«  mlrtt  hawa  to 

It  Is  part  or  

that  any  wiaa  leader  dUgmto  ta  hia  mtatf  to 
determine  what  hia  aaataaB  aaaaam  «( 
may  be  and  which  wiU  moat  Ukdy  brtof 
to  hia  objecuv*.      Thoae  itto  have 

who  aay 

wlU  bog 
ta  thtaa.  mv  ha  il^k.    tt  may  be  that 

a 


Thmrsiat.  Atfy  22. 1H9 

Mr.  MULTEEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mm 
sure  that  tbe  fdOswiBK  articie  which  ap- 
pedred  tn  the  cuiient  issue  of  UberaJ 
Jadaism  will  jH-ore  most  mteresttnc.  I 
set  U  f ortli  ta  foQ  tosettwr  wtth  the  edi- 
tor's  ilhiiirtn«ttn>  eoBinent  about  it: 
Taa  MMaaoar  ar  tkx  Jsw 
(By  David  B.  LOlenthalt 

(With  the  Bcw-bara  atate  of  Ixrati's  ap- 
pUcaticn  for  maaahaoMp  iavarahly  voted  by 
the  United  Hhtt*?**  tha  foDowtag  thoughu 
aaarrmf  a  ata^alaa.  ataaaat  prophetic  slg- 
ntflcance.  DeOnsad  ta  a  atz-Otata-wlde  col- 
legiate eontoat.  n  yaaa  arv  tta  aaKhar  haa 
stoce  rtem  to  unlqvie  cadaatce.  David  B. 
Lilienthal.  then  a  amilor  at  De  Pauw  Uoi- 
ecralty.  to  vrtsna  BahU  Morrta  KtKrUcht  or 
the  IndianapoUa  Hebrew  Oaigiagatlnn  icfcfa 
as  "one  of  my  boys."  la  now  chalnaaa  of  tha 
all-powerful  Ato^  fcaiM  OoaamlmAoe.    In 


and  hJa 

t  faith  of  the 

eeery 

calaoMty.  every  period  oT  enalaveaoanfc. 

bstt  iad  the  tordlk 
diad; 
jjiiil  wnphtai  ilNan  atam  to  1 
of  tmth: 
an  tha  yaara  or 
boertac  hia 
of  the: 

hia  prayer  oT  taith. 

altar  hatler  ia  dead.  Tet 
Mia  or  other  men  la 
replete  with  iHai  tta  Jarw.  through  all 
the  evoluticna  to  eafaatnay  aad  baU^  haa 
reverently  read  the  ihangalam  Tyaah  of  hia 

lacrlpu: 
Ive   revelatloa 
or  tha 


Thla 
It  la 


hi  Ftuertlcht.  to  lepio^fce  that  kid  oratkm** 
three  decades  Uter.  Mr.  Lilienthal  wrttea: 
"While  that  oration,  aa  I  recall,  waa  rather 
ornate  to  atyle  and  eertatoly  more  ataborata 
than  my  praand  ipaoktag  style.  I  aitaB  be 
^jul  to  aee  tt  raptaMlBhed  to  Liberal 
for  Its  central  ttMaaa  is  cne  In  which  I 
believe.-'  RabU  Fraertleht.  who  flBtmd  a 
copy  cT  the  adctaam  while 
throagh  local  hialinry  aotea."  regartla 
LtUcathal^  wtaataf  taattOB  as  *^  vary 
beaotifal  and  AataaMeaMy  ttmi^y  prcaenta- 
tiuB  or  the  Jew's  hiBtarle  rUstloaahtp  to 
world  aCalra. '— Bdttor.) 

The  moat  •^'^^^^  force  to  hlatory  la  the 
Jew.  Hia  very  orlgta  wrappad  ta  the  purple  ot 
ohacurtty;  his  atranga  mtaahm  down  throagh 
the  years  never  yet  apaOad  oat;  hie  daaltoy 

of  aalUMtii.  aad  asM  todays  world  con- 
vuLdona.  the  torck  haarar  a(  a  fatth.  mya- 
terUioa.  IneTttaguMiaWa. 

The  mrantng  of  thla  tragle  aatkinaltty  la 
bevond  htanan  ken.    Av  tha  atory  la  not  a 
blendtt*  or  drtaat  and  vtetory.  hut  rath« 
<tf  eamoiaslva 


tta  yofca  of 
naaitliig  tha  iiava  patt  to  tta 

falling  prey  to  taaT 
his  hl^  powera  to 
\nf  ta  htaTtim  coortK 


paternal  I 

of 
Aad  yet,  aa 
all  theae  once 

toto  oblivion.  But  atm  today  dearly  aad 
(liattaalty  ahtaa  the  Ten  Coauaai^dmenta  at 
the  Jew  Muai.  a  miltton  toagiam  daUy  extol 
the  Almighty  tibroogh  tta  aoagi  of  Iwael's 
irrnlT"*-*  David;  and  a  fifth  oT  the  people  or 
the  world  prayerftdly  luasach  thd  bisaarg  oT 
God  to  the  name  of  a  GaUltan  prophet, 
tha 

the  tragic,  peratatent  atory  oT 
t  what  oC  htm  today,  whoa  tha 
ttfta  to  heaven  the  aeraam  oT 
ary.  ir*»g<«"g  with  tlw  ttaA 
or  atarvtag  woasen  aad  children?  Thmagh 
mil  time  the  paragon  of  siiflerers.  he  ia  today 
one  or  the  moat  pitiful  nctima  oT  aU  thla 
orgy  at  Mood.  A  dttoen  oT  every  ballHwaBl 
natlnT.  ha  la  ta  the  army  of  every  country 
now  at  war. 

The  Jew  preeenta  tha  aaoaaaly  or  a 
tiooali^    arxafad    sgataat    ttatil— or 
The  Aimtxlan. 
t^  laad"  kato  tha  heart  or  a 


flC  tha 
Ikwn- 


ita  cTt  aaaounced  porpOM  at 
Unned  Statea  and  aU  oar 


hand,  tt  Bwy 
Cnlem 


tt  may  not  be.    O 
haa  iimmi  or  tta 

Ik  li 

uaBta«or 
It  tt  It  ta  taat.  we  would  be 
the  tiiaalliinij  ar  the 
dark  at  night  la  proCOond  and  ta  tta 
Bslttt  each  man  la  aloaa  ta  parpleslty.'*  aays 


way  thrtMgh  the 
carefully    and 
And  it. 


VbM  tale,  tha 

te  the  sohUmeat 
tory.  wa  aay.  plcturaa  tha  flaa  and  faU  <tf 
natloas;  yet  the  Jew.  tboogh  ftong  atar.  re- 
wnMtnm  mmmMaUg  tha  aaaaa.  Hinging  to  the 
midnight  aatcitiaa  at  %yptlan  bcmdage: 
taHldtac  citiM  to  tta 

standing  aoaid  tha  n  

hour  of  nattaasd  Itfe:  endxnlng  tha  hocrora 
or  tha  flpaalah  Inquisition;  lifting  Ida  low 


been 
time? 


_  shroud    of 

Uw  tfaaoghtful  larael- 

he  Ufta  tte  cry  Jews  In  every 
imed:   "Why  haa  my  nationality 
delivered    from    the    greedy    maw    of 
•     No  wonder  he  asks;  "Is  my  mystlo 
but  a  freak  of  fate?"    No  wonder  ha 
"O  Ood.  wUl  the  morning  never  come?" 
that  as  the  Hebrew  child  at  the 
at  tbm  ceranumy. 
of  his 


■trange.  penlatant  tale. 

And  from  tha  depths  of  hia  being  cornea 
a  aura  reply:  "TtUa  grueeome  night  shall 
have  an  end.  The  day  toward  which  my 
ts^^Y—  yearned  draws  nigh.     Tbe  ideals  of 
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Mf  aMtUrM  P>op>*  *>Q  proT*  Um  Mrlng 
ipfelt  of  tlM  workL  MMl  iMMl  to  unlT«r«a 
brnthcrbood  and  p«ac«  •rer lasting "  But 
this  Intuttkm.  wclllnc  up  from  wttbtn.  muat 
And  a  rational  ■tatcmcnt  a«  to  tbm  vOUmmU 
■tflnn  or  tiM  Jtm. 

It  li  Um  mlarton  of  th«  J*v  to  help  catab- 

llah  *fV^t  BMii.  aa  tba  Inasorable  princtpla 

of  all  Ufa.  tba  law  of  unity.     The  miMton 

of  tha  Mw  la  to  teach  the  reunion,  the  rc- 

fratammutoo    and    tnUrnationaltsatlon    of 

■Milt hill,  to  make  all  man  feel  that  they  are 

oaa,  tlMS  Umjt  have  one  lonnf  Father—  thla 

U  Um  MlMlnn  ot  tba  Jev     It  la  toward  thla 

fMTthf   goal   that   for  a  acore  of  eanturlcs 

hla  Moody  feet  ha?c  trod  a  path  of  thoma— 

It  to  tor  tiM  mBoum^Ua^mmn  of  tbla  end  that 

tfcwgh  tbaaa  temfylnc 

of  hatred  and  peraccutlon. 

"Bttt,"  n  may  be  aaJted.  ''what  can  the  Jew 

negligibly   Mrattered.   a  tubject 

without   a   coxintry— buw   can   tbey 

workl    to    realize    the    dreaoi    of 

and  teers?"     Thia  desplMd  peopla 

world  harmony  becauae  of  their 

Hto  phyalcal  artd  aplrtt- 

ilaairojeil   the  Jew.  embodying  the 

of  untty.  went  forth  tha  mcaatah 

And  wbara  do  wa  ^ot  And  bim 

In  the  Wan  Straata  and  gbattoa  of 

ta   tbla  oivalanoaB   Jew      In    the 

of  Italy,  tn  tba  onwAad  JudenKiaaea 

Of  Oarauuiy.  In  tba  aaata  of  power  m  rranea. 

la  tba  paratatant  ebUd  of  Abraham.     In  tba 

Wood-atalned    pale   oT    Ruaala,    tn    "darkeat. 

Afnaa."  and  in  the  arid  steppes  of  aiberla. 

of  tba  wandering  (eet  and  weary 


of  tears  Is  avwrrwhara. 
iteb  and  poor,  high  and  low.  frca  and 
of  every  clime.    He  Is  a  universal 
ettiaen.  a  polantlal  world  patriot 


In  tba  saeood  plaea,  the  Jew  win  balp  aa- 
tabllah  enduring  harmony  becauae  unity  is 
the  major  tenet  of  his  religion,  therefore  of 
hU  life.  The  eraed  of  divine  unity.  "Hear.  O 
Ivaal.  tba  Lord  Thy  Ood  la  one."  U  the  eter- 
nal (oobdatlon  of  his  spiritual  temple.  This 
mlgbty  oonfaaalfwi  of  dlvlna  untty  ha  ebantad 
tron  tba  goldan  sanctuary  of  Solomon:  this 
parlous  anthem  he  lifted,  too.  from  the  an* 
fulab  of  his  captivity  Clear  as  a  silver  lute 
above  his  shrieks  of  agony  at  the  stake;  whls- 
wttb  the  last  torturad  breath  on  the 
taqolaition  rack;  iMpad  ta  terror  be- 
aantb  tba  cnial  hoof  of  Ooaaack  cavalry— bla 
paratatant  cry.  proclalmlnf  tba  unity  of  Ood. 
has  never  been  silenced 

tItMyu  gatf.  lior  eiecut  loiter '•  as.  nor 
fenafMan'a  rope  could  stifle  the  cry  of  his 
faith.  In  tba  prattle  of  little  ebUdroa.  In 
the  slow.  a>— iirid  aeeanta  of  patHanlM,  tn 
the  early  morning  and  in  the  twilight,  tn 
meditation  and  in  action,  tn  the  shriek  and 
clang  of  battle,  in  the  calm  and  paaea  of  tba 
Oalda.  through  every  moment  of  Israel's  day 
baa  rtaen  tbe  prayer.  "The  Lord  Is  one." 

tanlty  of  Ood.  the  basic  principle  of 
we  And  also  the  dominating 
of  the  untty  of  SMUi,  of  bla  mmmmm 
brotberboud  and  eoauMMt  Ibtbartiood.  tba 
uue  basis  of  tis— ncracy.  "All  mmu  are 
brothera."  aaya  tba  Jaw.  "for  tbey  are  all 
daaceoded  from  the  same  mortal  parenu. 
Ail  mmu  are  sons  of  Oud. '  says  tha  Jaw,  "for 
all   M*   oraatad    after    tbe   faahlon    of 


can  thla  people,  to  few,  ao  scat* 
aab.  aid  in  tba  uniAaattoc  of  tba 
Idf    Wa  are  prona  to  tblak  la  BMrtartal 
But  tbu  aafaanaa  of  tba  vovid  la 
aot  to  ba  MAipaMl  IMM  ipMldM.    Mot  wttb 


Iba  La»d"i  not  by  t4t 


nor  tba 

of   tba  warld 


quietly,  through  tbe  spirit  Incarnated  In  tbla 
people  of  aorrowa. 

Nlnataan  canttvlaa  ago.  on  tha  aboraa  of 
OaUlaa.  a  huabla  tradaaman.  a  Jew.  apoka 
to  a  handful  of  Ignorant,  untutored  fellow 
Hebrews:  yet  thus  were  the  foundations  laid 
for  a  spiritual  empire  today  embracing  500.- 
000.000  souls. 

And  so  shall  come  the  accomplishment  of 
the  eternal  task  of  my  people:  not  by  force 
but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord — the  same  spirit 
that  keeps  aflame  In  the  breast  of  this  Mes- 
siah Nation,  their  miaaion.  tbe  unity  of  man- 
kind 

And  ao.  with  eyea  filled  with  the  light  of 
that  eternal  "bOfM  which  is  of  Ood. '  the 
Jew  erica— 

**Wa   have    traveled    the    highways   of    tha 
world. 

Staff  and  sandal  and  pack: 

And  tbe  way  wa  came  u  strange  and  far. 

But  the  night  is  bright  with  an  ancient 
star. 

And  we  follow  Ita  golden  track." 


Enlif htened  Leadership  at  Marqaettc 
University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  Jult  It.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wteconstn.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  war  years  my  alma  mater. 
Marquette  University,  prepared  thous- 
ands of  young  Americans  for  haiardous 
duty  all  over  the  world  In  the  service 
of  their  country.  Some  of  them  never 
returned,  they  fell  on  D-day  night  at 
Iwo  Jima  or  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe : 
they  were  lost  at  sea  or  filmed  high  in 
the  clouds.  Today.  Marquette  University 
Is  still  sending  young  men  and  women 
Into  the  world  of  peace  to  work  and,  if 
need  t>e.  fight  for  Ood  and  country. 

DeawA  ot  flay  rightful  pride  tn  this 
great  JbauH  iBstttution  which  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  our  country's  most  dis- 
tinguished missionary  explorers  and 
which  today  is  one  of  the  largest  Cath- 
olic institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
America.  I  wish  to  iixsert  In  the  Ricoao 
the  coBUiMnceinent  address  of  the  Very 
Reverend  Edward  J.  ODonnell.  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Marquette's  dls- 
Ungui.shed  young  president  himself  an 
alumnus  of  the  university  and  a  recent 
missionary 

Father  O'Donnell's  remarks,  although 
addressed  to  the  graduaiM.  are  emi- 
nently worthy  of  repeaunc.  MtMCtbDy  hit 
call  for  leadership  in  the  political,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  fields: 

There  are  momenta  In  the  ilvee  of  all  of 
tia.  brtaf  ■KMbMHa  tt  nay  t>e.  that  sum  up 
a  whole  period  of  effort:  vivid  momenu  that 
light  up  tba  long  night  of  waiting:  thrlUing 
moments  that  Bll—l  tba  ataatfy  marcb  to- 
ward achievaoMM.  OraMMlab  la  audi  a 
moment  It  la  a  tlbM  of  vaffl«< 
We  look  before  aa4  afMr. 
of  atnttat  lai 

•oriag  wbat  Mm  »s|Mg.  Loafttsfl  back 
wa  a  loaf  wumtmttom  of  daitv  effucta 
■Inatli^  lb  tbo  trliMbpli  «f  today.  U  kiaf 
fovwofC  fM  too  a  worMMTtda  battieftaM. 
Mitaf  Iba  !■■>■!  Mi4  JuaMfy 
•f  tralaiaf. 


Tou  are  laavlnf  yoor  tmlverslty  to  )oln 
an  evar-incraaatac  ooaapany  of  alunuii. 
Prom  today  until  tba  and  of  your  Uvea,  yoor 
honor,  your  auecaaa  and  your  aebtaeemenu 
are  Intartartned  Inseparably  with  the  honor, 
the  sueoaas.  the  achievement  of  yotv  alma 
mater.  Graduation,  therefore,  la  not  a  day 
of  parting:  ratbar.  It  la  a  day  of  new  conse- 
cration. Tovr  ooOava  baatowa  upon  you  tba 
accolade  of  a  dipkiiBa.  and  yon  eaaaa  to  ba 
■tudenu.  But  you  aaauma  a  new  raaponal- 
billty.  Ton  become  smbaaaadors  of  your  ool- 
lege  to  placea  far  and  near.  symboHUng  bcr 
Idaala.  her  beliefs,  her  loyalties. 

Tour  alma  matar  caBgratulatca  you  sin- 
cerely upon  the  atbltwiaawt  of  graduation. 
She  reacu  with  you  In  the  healthy  pnde  you 
(eel  over  a  work  well  done.  She  is  aa 
genuinely  intaraatod  In  your  future  career 
as  she  has  been  tn  preparing  you  for  tt. 
Brer  since  tbe  day  she  took  you  tiy  ttie  hand 
aa  a  fraahman.  aba  baa  led  you  with  wlaa 
devotion,  frlandly  eounael.  and  personal 
bioBfb  foor  happy  ycara-  8ba 
yaw  aa  tboucb  you  alone  aat  la 
8bo  baa  ra joleatf  wttb  yow  ta 
your  aDoeaaa.  balpad  you  in  yotv  dtSeultlca» 
and  today  doea  you  honor  aa  though  you 
alone  were  her  only  graduate.  In  a  word. 
aha  baa  looked  upon  you  aa  an  Indindtial 
gtvaa  to  bar  by  Ood  to  loea  and  **»*'^Tb  and 
form  Into  tbat  beanttful  tbtaig  wo  can  a 
ChrtaUaa  untlibMn 

Tha  aoleinn  orraaVwi  of  graduation  war- 
ranta.  I  think,  my  recalling  to  you  once  oKira 
before  you  leave  bow  fortunate — Indeed,  bow 
blaaaed— you  are  to  have  received  a  reUgloaa 
Tou  are  far  better  equipped  be- 
fou  have  rcealved  here  a  rcllgtoua  edu- 
eatloa.  Tou  mwM  kAow  tbat  odwnatlow  ta 
America  haa  bean  taBowtac  wlwt  la  papwlar- 
ly  called  tbe  aaeulartat  trond.  I  mean  there 
are  atrong  forrea  at  work  tn  tbls  country  to 
allmlnau  Ood  from  the  daaarooms  and  lec- 
ture balla  of  oar  acbooU     Paradoalcal  aa  tt 

to  mean  in  our  day  education  wttbotit  reli- 
gion, without  God.  To  Waahlngton.  aa  to 
the  Congraaa  of  tba  Confederation  and  found. 
ing  fathers  ot  our  Republic,  the  acbool  waa 
the  normal  means  of  tearhtng  religion  and 
moraUty.  Theirs  was  tba  Amarlcmn  spirit  In 
education.  Tbe  sptrtt  tbat  has  replaced 
theirs  of  the  completely  sacUlartaad  Mbool  la 
an  atheutic  Importation.  If  tba  ftwiiidna  of 
lapwtalte  bad  aatMpatad  the  terrific 
of  propaganda  for  nonaectanan  edu- 
cation that  beau  upon  tha  citlaen  today, 
they  would  have  left  more  praycrfxil  admoni- 
tions to  their  countrymen  to  beware  the  Sa- 
tanic rtarwBlnn  tbat  a  eoontry  ean  grow  apart 
from  Ood.  tbat  a  ^drttual  cultora  can  ba 
acbieved  In  our  land  If  for  tbo  U 
quialttva  years  of  a  cblld'a  montal 
ment  we  immerse  him  In  an  entirely  Ood- 
lees  environment. 

I  think  you  will  agraa  with  me  that  tt  la 
preferable  to  live  In  an  age  when  tbe  fight 
la  In  tba  day.  not  In  tba  twilight.  FOr 
ttad  bow  tba  battlo  for 
and  for  rollgleci  ttoMf  baa 
ly  In  the  dark.  I  do  not  mean  we  have  be- 
cooM  a  prey  of  centrifugal  forcea  driving  ua 
apart,  or  that  we  have  loat  our  purpoee.  or 
Ota  Ood-fflvon  rtgbt  aa  OatboUo 
I  aoaa  tbo  ataoipbara  ta  wbleb 
we  live  la  so  ebargad  wttb  matoflalltai  tlwl 
we  fail  to  see  aa  dearly  aa  wa  abooM  0m 
proaaat  danger  In  the  old  days  of  tbo  Bo- 
man  ■mpire.  Chrutlana  saw  wttb  logical 
clearneas  tbat  It  wao  taq^atlve  for  tbem  to 
out  ibwaoleaa  adnit  frota  Iba  aoaial  Ida  ta 


tiwtb 


>n 
•loarty 

tlOM 

We  aro 


obvious  M'wlero  Ohria* 
•o  lavuraMy  MtUated. 
I  of  a  aiaewwi  that 
•tawly  at  Ibo 


toal  atandardt.  tbo  pbOooopby  oC 
bM  taevttably  lomed  ta  tbe 

abandonment  of  all  bttberto 


have  a  greater 
ever  befcrc.    Kvfl 

of 


have    hastened    the 
oa  tbat  today 
of  oiw  blrtory. 

age  wSl  pt  down  to 
for  surnval.  la  a  qiMorirvi   I 
barttate  to  answer.     Wen   the   sd- 
CBtbAa  wtaoae  creative  acttrtty  boo 
into  being  aanrc  ua 

power  aro  ta  tfroctiooo  aa  yet 

But  of  thla  wa  can  an  be  sure:  It  wm  not 

be  In  tbe  rcaoureea  of  tba  wold  tbat  aan 

diall  find  refreahmcnt.  ngbt  and  peace,  tor 

tboae  loauurcaa  have  ottarad  ttaofr  laot 

of  power.    The  earth  baa  glpon  wp  Um 

sraslrma  for  the  aatiafaettaw  of  wmmrm 

tcrial  Bccda;  and  yet 

hte   aw*f*»*'*'^   to   tboae   that 

the  animal  world,  atfll  czlea  out  for  a  aotw- 

tion  of  tbe 

tbo 

tbo 
chaoa  of  our  ttaie. 

I  do  not  think  tbat  I  am  patattag  tbe  plc- 
ttire  too  black.  We  know  the  world  wiay  at 
any  tlaao  bmt  tata  •aooa.  or  be  bkiwn  to 
btta  wttbowk  bottta.  We  know  that  we  are 
aoow  to  beootaa  aettoe  BMBtaaaa  oC  a  ooontry 
and  a  civlllzaUon  wblcSi — to  4>eak  ftawkty 
are  In  the  gitataat  peril  of  their  hlatary. 

No  wonder  taen  ace  tmaoiy  about  tbo  fu- 
ture. Ilo  aondai  wmb  are  grovtag  for  a 
way  out  of  tbolr  nloaty.  There  la  only 
way  out.  .That  la  tha  way  tndtfated  to 
by  Jesua  Chriat.  It  is  the  way  you 
learned  at  Marqaette  University.  It  Uea  In 
going  deep  down  Into,  ta  eaploctnc  tbe  nebas 
and  utilizing  tha  laouuicaa  fleen  to  tia  by 
God  »»*"n— Tf  throagh  Hla 
of  Chria  our  Lord  la  UtaraDy  our  only 
tvw  oocoilToa  onJy  by  tbo 
offorta  to  carry  out  tba  obUga- 
of  our  faith.  If  we  are  acrtoua  atwnt 
the  mattor.  tf  wa  wish  to  aaaiat  bcwildatod 
and  torturad  Htaaanlty  ta  the  praocnt 
we  ahould  drtoto 
to  the  taab  at 
tvtod  to  give  you  eon' 
reUglon.  It  haa  trtad  to 
to  the  practice  ot  yoor  raUgtoB.    nttaar  yon 

Oft 


they  are  today.     Tou. 
tnstttutlon.  win  aoon  learn. 
laaroad  already,  tbat  the 
not    Clinatlaa.      Tear 

your  purmlta. 


of  life  that  Is 


In  which 


and  ahaadoBbMBt  of  i 
ob)ecta  of  gratifteatlaa  wm  be  of  much  tha 
same  kind  as  are  thoae  of  the  people  with 
whoai  yoa  n>*^*cfc*t  and  ^ko  Bkay  not  horra 
a  v«at%a  of  a  Otatattm  prtac^le  left  ta  tadr 

alautbod  cxcltaMoly  ta  aacdl 
after  taartag  aclKXi.  Ibo 
haa  been  a  grovtng  dtrorcc 
and  Wt  tn  the  aoul  of  tbe  tadKtdnal  grads- 
ata.  Uftle  by  Uttlo  bla  Ibttb  coaaaa  to  cser- 
«Kt  OB  tka  bulk  of  hla 


tares  a  aoctai  betag  ao  kai 
the  fomattre  cCeet  of  tbo 
aea.    And  bla  fattb  rapM^y 
€t  tradtthB  and  loutlae 
whteblshMfead  to  aa  a 
reaL 

It  ks  one  great  adiBntagii  of  an 
Iba  foRBB  of  oefl  I 
of  good  can  s^aak  oat  too;  tbat  U 
tmtb.  tiatb 

to  tha  truth  than  yoa  wlB 
Toabavc  read 
ta  eowtact  wttb  tbe  __ 

Tow 
ta  It.  Toa  caK  contrtaato  to  tbo 
rebtrthof  (oodaaaatatbeaoolBof  OMB.  Y«m 
caa  laako  tboae  taloteetod  for  tbo  bettv 
thln^  of  Uf  e  who  are  now  dctaidied.  Of  tba 
Ignorant  and  the  untwerttng  joo  caa  make 
Baa  of  knowledge  and  aetton  ta  the  In- 
og  Ow  wodd  wtaeb  yoa  as  a  vtaduate 
bdp  to  rebaHd. 
Tea  baee  ttopowcr  to  give 

yield,  yonth   haa  the  advantage   over  age. 
Touth  can  make  ItaeU  be  and  can  make  It- 

paasUtOtttaa  for  good.    Tooth  baa  Mgb 

God  caOa  tba  yootb  of  Aaacrica  ta  tbla  de- 
dalvw  hour  for  a  djiniH.  barota 
life.    Taka  yoor  atand.   then,   be 

or  me  aigidf  yoa  and  tbe  wortd  ta 


committfr  ertahiirtted  by  the 
to  can  before  tt  tiw  nertdm 
aide.  Ocnoal  VaoikdB.  In  connfrtfcm 
wtth  tu  liimlHttita  of  tboae  invoHed 
tn  WbfliriiictoB  tn  sdHns  tlKli  bifliwiice. 
Be  li  reported  to  bore  fulunteeied  tbe 
taifombtkn  that  be  knows  900  people 
here  engaged  in  this  questionable  prac- 
tkx.  tt  is  dtfloBli  to  iiMSine  any  eiPi- 
dence  wbicb  eooM  poniaiy  bear  waen 
directly  on  tbis  taiqiiiry. 

If  tbe  man  who  ts  the  dally  boon  coB- 
panion  of  tbe  President  bas  such  crucial 
facts  and  is  prepared  to  disckise  them, 
certainly  he  shoakt  be  given  tbe  oppor- 
tunity. By  the  ttiae  token,  if  be  was 
taBctaw  thnmsta  bia  bat.  it  is  eqiually  Im- 
portent  to  lit  the  ciood  be  bas  cast  over 
the  White  House  and  every  procurement 
ttmej  tn  the  Nattan^  CapttaL 

Tbe  Pieahleat  lilmwlf  is  said  to 
bare  gtren  a  ctMnplete  green  light  to 
the  Sendte  inwstigatora.  Tbat  is.  ci 
course,  eamincndible.  Tet  this  iniuDC- 
tkm  asalnst  corertec  up  aztyone  kmm 
math  of  its  force  tmleas  be  dIrccU  bis 
aide  ic  tell  an  be  knows,  if  giren  tbe 
General  Vaattaaa  almiid  be 
at  the  door  AagBdtav  to  ba 
beard. 


2     A  Great  ExeiipUr  of  Peace  Wfkmmcf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 


a  THX  Bousz  or  ugmasMjrrAnvMa 

f.Juiw21.1949 


Mr.  HAVBOIBR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cali- 
fornia Is  prood  to  claim  Dr.  Rali^  J. 
Bunche  as  one  of  ber  most 


'  and  now.  tt  la 
lea.    It  Is  a  caB 

pi:«T«»*^'    but   In 
vriL     Go  forward, 
your  faith,  ta 
answer  the  calL 


ta  tba  sliMglti  of 
of  Maniuette.  to 


TW  EvMeKe  af  dta  Presiitnl's 


but 
li  to  bo  gtvea  to  bia 
lawyor.  artist,  wrttor 
are  thus 


«^7  BXTBNSiON  OT  IIIICAiIBB 

rZiiSSi        HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINC 


A  llttinc  tribtite  to  the  magrillWyat 
wwk  wtaieii  bas  twen  done  in  the  csoso 
of  peace  by  this  great  American  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  editorial  from  tb* 
San  Francisco  Ctanmide: 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche's    . 
would    the    worU    be    today 
mrr-M  a  toMdadar  we  need.    In  tbe 

f  aUOBe  to 

tbo 

to  be  forgotten.  Or 


aadi.  aa  bo  aaya. 

frooB  the  potentiality  of 
ta  wbicb  no 
topeaoelBL 
wa  eoa  work  at  tbe  problem;  we 
»t 
Thla  la  a 
a 

of  blaown  tattb' 
to  _    _ 
Daitod  ftattOM  has  booa  gwen  a  job 

to  do  tbat  la  as  snmrl"  ••  e&y  m  *^  J""^- 

II  w«a  sttppoaad  to  bo  gtvea  aa  baptaaMM  of 

It.  a  poaeo  taroe.  bat 

Tot.  imlM  aU 

"    the 


\ 


of  fattb 


or  wrw  T( 


HI 


it.  1949 


li  a 

aMM  alwaya  fttlAU.  aaaHiy.  lae  hsmm^  w^watt^      %m»    « w—    |^  ^^^ 

thrd-ftafira  aMa  aad  waaaaa.     II  •««  ■>'•  KXATOiO.    Mr.  Wtmmn,  n  was 

a  ttOM  fof  Moa  lo  take  up  tbo  disappointing  t«  gfclinn  lirt«  preM  re- 

-F  ^^^  ^^^  It  to  net  UM  MffMkm  oX  tba 


la  ttwal, 
formula  tt 
record  I 


A4702 
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^> 


i 


it  worked  But  tb«r«  la  thU  fMt.  too 
ofun  lost  Bicbt  of.  thAt  tb«  dipiom— y  •< 
tb*  Ontud  WatkTwa  U  not  po««r  diptoaMwy. 
ymmcm  dipkoamej  It  Is. 
up  bjr  tb«  most  f  onnkUblo 
tote*  tn  tb*  world. 
Tbo  wmmx  who  cmt7  UU*  moral  fore*  wttb 
tnto  tho  Mwui  of  dIapiutM  bav«  an  In- 
iptaOktnt  at  thtir  bMldt  which,  a* 
w  wo.  works.  Tho  t«i7  <xMmm«  of  U  makM 
thorn  dMllcatod  mon.  of  which  fact  Dr. 
Puncho  la  •  praoant  and  Tialblt  d«inon> 
•trotloa. 


FrAskfiirtcr  a  VoluaUry  WitecM  ia  ih* 
Hist  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN 


or 
Monday.  July  IS,  194$ 


ATIVIB 


Mr.  8M2TH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, (or  S  days  I  tried  to  And  out  If  Justice 
Frankfurter  appeared  as  a  voluntary 
wttne&s  in  the  Ui^  trial  or  upon  subpena. 
but  without  iiiccaw.  He  apparently  was 
■bwnt  from  Waatalnffton  on  vacation  and 
there  waa  no  re^on^e  at  his  oOce.  Jus- 
tice Reed.  I  was  Informed,  appeared  at 
tbe  trl*]  In  response  to  a  subpena. 

Thte  Bornin^.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciated Pr«M  r^orta.  from  Heath.  Maaa^ 
that  the  Judge  "deemed  it  an  unneces- 
MIT  formality  to  be  formally  served 
wtth  a  atibpena."  The  quotes.  Mr. 
•re  from  the  Judge's  own  state- 
according  to  the  news  account. 
Obrtotisly  he  was  so  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  Alger  Hlas.  one  of  his  boys,  that 
regardless  of  the  propriety  of  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  member  of  the  United 
State*  Supreme  Court,  he  Jumped  into 
Um  €Mm  vith  boit>  feet,  to  ttte  uttor  dle- 
gitet  at  an  ovenrbolflyBt  maJorlUr  ol  tht 
American  bar. 

Mr  SpeaJur.  I  an  tagtuitat  Iht  aevi 
Item  referrei  to  atove  vMili  appeared 
In  the  WnNftap  l^set  todar; 
turn  eeeeaw  MMMM.   Mva   raaiiHrtratea 

Jmum   ftenMarier   mm    ireatMitay    ha 

fveoMMlf  MTMtf  With  a  Mikpeae"  la  leMtfr 
m  0H»»mHm   *  "i  Ike  Algaf  NIm  p»f 

l^t  wiai  M>  ^• 
rtaMtf M'    '    .  N«M|  leeMAed  m 

wnuiwn  lur  mm    Mm 
wm 


peeved  tetiMHaniir  »m  ra»«ed  ••  (m  raa«dl 
el  a  aieee  la  OMgrrw  %**  eeeiaiH  mmttt 


•■•-    in    atiali    elf ewm^' *•'••-     u— .  i>-««    ^i 

I  the  AMMlt»t««  tima  ny  \9ityiftt0 

Ihair  aw 


nphi  le  pvoduM  eMtfanM  retevant 

Ma  guUi  or  inanwaaaa     Tha 

of  an  aeeMMd  m  aura  •  rai««ant 

puair  Ubdar  a  elMtfg*  of  pmjtUf. 

»i  fall  tb«r  ■•■•  draw  en  Ike 

r  I  waa  uadOT  dHir  te  flva.  I 

aarvad  wttb  a 


'*Of  couraa.  no  mam  bar  of  tba  ftuprama 
abould  naadlaaaly  dlaquallfy  btmaalf 
partlclpaUon  in  a  caaa  that  may  oocna 
tMfora  tba  Court.  But  tlia  clrcumatanoaa 
that  quallAad  ma  aa  a  charactar  wttnaaa  at 
tba  trial  would  nacaaaarll;  dlaquallfy  ma 
from  sitting  In  any  caaa  InTolTlng  Alger  Hiaa. 
•trn  If  I  bad  not  baan  a  wltnaaa  in  bis  caaa. 
As  la  patent  from  tha  public  records.  cTcry 
yaar  mamtMrs  of  tha  Court  abataln  from 
participation  In  caaaa  tiacauaa  of  some  paat 
raUUon  to  a  party  litigant  or  any  otiiar  In- 
tarcated  party  in  a  litigation." 

Hlaa,  a  former  State  Department  oOclal. 
waa  ctiarged  with  perjury  In  connection  with 
cbargaa  tliat  Wbittakar  Chamberi.  one-time 
Comintmlat  courier,  obtained  secret  Govern- 
nxent  documents  from  blm.  Tba  Jury  failed 
to  reach  a  verdict.  The  Oovammect  iua  said 
It  win  try  Hlaa  again  In  the  fall. 

Senator  O'CoNoa.  Democrat,  Maryland, 
yesterday  described  aa  Ul-advlacd  and  111- 
timad  leptaiatkm  to  bar  Sa|Mr«ma  Court  Jus- 
tloaa  ftaoft  taattfytng  aa  character  wltneaaca 
in  a  criminal  trial. 

"Such  a  law.  If  enacted,  wovild  be  Improper 
Interference  with  the  Judiciary  and  It  la  ex- 
tremely doubtful  If  It  would  stand  the  test 
of  constitutionality."  he  said  In  a  statement. 

A  bill  to  bar  Suprama  Court  Justices  as 
character  wttnaaaaa  baa  twan  introduced  by 
Repreaentatlve  KXATiNe.  Republican.  New 
York 

O  CoMoe  aaid  tha  three  brancbaa  of  Oov- 
ernment  are  "aeparata  and  distinct  and  must 
be  kept  so." 


It's  Nice  Work.  If  You  Caa  Get  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  irrw  tosk 
IK  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRBBXNTATTVIS 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  threr  edltortaU  from  the 
■oebester  Tunes-Unlon,  prirking  the 
bubble  known  as  the  Brannan  farm  pro- 
gram, debated  and.  fortunately,  deleated 
today. 


PtHrtn.  MtaMsa  rsSM 
NS4T  Taw  a 

The  earn  Metai  Tbttratfair  §oi  their 
star    flit   gaag 


« 


Paeratorv  gf  ilfhWdlPgi  MPWfeppK  e  ae« 

itm  puigPim,  aad  pttmtmf  W»  a  dam    ii 
will  rang  fa#Ni  Ipgaaig  bPI  lopor  feai  Mt#ee, 


A  pM  gw  mipMaf  haiare  the      Mir  taeai 
had  a  rlpH  U  m  tihaaaf  he-      doera  aad 


i«  a«M  (>«r«,  wMeii  le  Ibe  nmtm  wm  *»f  ibe 

MiMv  eea  eNbir  a  d«r«'fa#ni  flpainmwen 
m  a  sidewaife  OepfpeMPMNi  eipaiW  a  deal 
IMa  thaU 

V^A  AMS  mas  ma  AAA  ^m^^M^mM  %m  ^m  A^alAA 

w  w^w  ^^BP^    ^^HV    IPW    PHW    BVi^^MbW    ^*    ^'W    ^W^W^ 

w^^w  '^HP^WBP    ^V    ^wf         p  VW    B^HWB^^PW  P    ^^P    WwvA     aw 

dw 

Tlie  hlU  W«iMl4  let  U^a  rr..  maifcat  aal 
pnase  aa  meat,  milk,  !»«•  ■«««    p>>ut> 

ley.   fniiia,  aiut   vaeetahi*.      i..«aa  a»a  the 
fiMida  iHHipia  prefer  and  ebotdd  eat  aMee  e<. 
biM  M  the  aMMppangd  aairgat  ie«a  people 
lea  gbeeplir,  0aele  laai  would  all 
ervMea 


iwaaii  what  (ha  OoVernment  Ihlnlu  (ha 
farmat  abould  have  rauaivad  and  what  ti»a 
people  were  wUling  to  pay. 

There  to  do  better  reripe  thaa  a  fai  eheefe 
to  turn  people  lalo  aattaded  votera. 

Put  goat  go  away,  thare'a  asore  to  N  than 
thi*  Where  do  meat.  mtik.  butterfat,  egga. 
and  pepHry  eoMa  fromt     They  eoaM  fruoi 


feeding  anlmala  and  fowla  com.  wheat,  and 
other  grains. 

And  this  same  bill  Jacks  up  support  prices 
On  thaae.  along  with  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuU.  soybeans,  flaxseed,  dry  bcana,  peas,  and 
wool.  All  the  spparatua  of  loans,  "surplus" 
piirrhsaae  and  Oovernment-bullt  atoraga 
apaoa  would  be  continued  and  strengthened 
to  ralaa  prieca  on  these. 

Then  bow  is  the  price  of  meat.  milk,  but- 
terfat. eggs,  and  poultry  to  come  down.  If 
the  price  of  gralxM  that  produce  them  to 
propped  higher? 

There  U  more  than  a  little  fllm-flammery 
here. 

Baaldaa  this  bill's  hokum.  It  contains  some 
Ideas  that  surely  need  far  more  exploration 
than  they  have  had. 

There  is  the  quaatlon  of  the  Government's 
guaranteeing  the  Income  of  one  portion  of 
our  people  regardleas  of  other  portions'  price 
judgment  on  the  va)\ie  of  their  output. 

And  If  that  la  desirable.  Is  It  good  policy 
to  attempt  to  freexe  one  portion's  Income 
at  dtotorted  wartime  high  levels — which  Is 
the  effect  of  the  new  base  period  for  com- 
puting parity,  a  price  Index  of  what  farmers 
buy? 

But  the  most  reprehensible  thing  about 
the  plan  U  that  Secretary  Brannan  presented 
It  to  Congreaa  without  a  single  estimate  on 
what  the  program  would  coat. 

Without  aolld  coat  estlmatea.  adequately 
documented.  CfAgreaa  really  baa  nothing  to 
work  on.  We  have  aurely  not  come  to  tha 
point  tbat  we  buy  every  twuble  that  looks 
pretty  politically  without  asking  the  prloe. 
Or  hsTe  we? 


TO 


SND   CONTSOt.  rsSM 


The  more  one  looks  at  the  administration's 
farm  program  the  more  extraordinary 
it  appears.  As  noted  In  these  columns  on 
April  8.  the  plan  to  tricky.  It  prc^xMes  to  let 
the  free  market  set  the  price  of  preferred 
foods — meat.  milk,  butterfst.  eggs,  poultry — 
but  at  the  same  time  actually  raises  support 
price*  on  grains  which  feed  farm  animals  that 
prodtice  these  foods.  Also,  It  Involves  sub- 
sldtos  to  keep  fsrm  Income  at  or  cloae  to 
recent  levels. 

Long-range  reaulta  of  sucb  a  program  would 
ha  even  more  startltaf  Ibaa  lU  lauaediate 
affect  All  fartnera,  eaeepi  the  Mg  eoauner* 
rial  growers  who  ara  9  pereant  of  their  num* 
her  hut  prodtMa  29  percent  "'  ••<-  ^-Mon'a 
erepe.  aeaig  reeeiv  (iteee  hu-  r\e— 

ea  Ihelr  ttereble  eropa  and  ra«n  sur}*iuits  oa 


TbPi  a  » 


m  a  tapiPay 
ibg  mmw  U 


Isa 
ifeMNP  le  lairedueed 


f'fsiah 
priee* 


■  ^       aaajfksiA 


Ibg 


are  Jhat  with  lower 

eaptipPed   ufb  gHpagfi 

■k4«as^Mi    A^^^ft^^^ft    ^^^L^A^*^ 
''wmwii   ^pww^ewi  ^vatTwia 

—  i>fedpg«e  pptdd  wad  id 

Niereaaa  itruaurtutti  abafg  Pbal  Ibg  ■■nit 

Wbei  in  the  iliglagpl 

Pba  ge«  the  hepiilg  i 

TMe  ettt  hae«*Nia  hMtra  aiid 

Mpwiu^.  ..tie  up     Thua 

Irw*  '  M,  as  uauat,  %u  pwmaw  aawviar* 

Vnwer  uie  law  yas«ad  hy  (he  BifhiietJi 
Oeaapeea  pnee  Mipaurta  wars  to  ha  reduaad 
la  IIM  le  a  hasis  whigb.  pbllg  pfeneiiag  the 
fanaaf  against  a  diagglggpi  prige  bfeali,  did 
aul  guaraiitae  his  ineoaM  level 

Tha  adiiii'"-"-"— •  pmaram  wetiM  hf 
prtee  sut'pxc  I  •«•(  ■uhsidtee  Under- 

take Ui  main  I  ■•II  i«fiii  iiieoate.  The  feaeral 
hudy  of  taapayars,  whose  IneeaMa  are  aoi 
guaranteed,  would  pay  tha  atihaidiea  and  the 


etsw 

As  we  andacKand  Psevetary  of  Agriculture 
raunati,  the  Nation  baa  been  guilty  of  great 
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foUiea  in  its  price-support  pcHldes  snd  It 
must  therefore  embark  on  stiU  greater  follies 
to  cure  them. 

Be  says  we  sre  spending  a  million  dollars 
a  day  to  keep  potatoes  acarce  and  tiie  price 

blgh. 

We  have  spent  $37,000,000  thus  far  tills 
yttii  to  keep  the  price  of  egpi  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  breakfast  tables. 

W^e  have  bought  butter  to  keep  lU  price 
up  while  compeUlng  most  housewives  to  color 
their  own  nj^ugarlne  If  tlvey  cant  pay  the 
butter  price. 

We  are  sbottt  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
pork  products,  making  sure  that  the  benefit 
of  last  year's  bountiful  com  crop  will  not  be 
passed  on. 

But  this,  ai^  Secretary  Brannan.  doeent 
do  the  compimer  any  good.  It  surely 
doesn't. 

So  be  has  a  plan.  You  let  the  market  set 
Bupply-and-detnand  food  price*.  Then  you 
pay  a  consumer's  subsidy  You  don't  pay  it 
to  tJie  consumer.  You  pay  it  to  the  farmer. 
It  Is  the  difference  between  what  the  fanner 
would  have  received  at  wartime  price  levels 
and  what  consumers  are  now  willing  to  psy. 

And  tlien  to  limit  taxpayers'  costs — Ui. 
Brannan  steadfastly  refuses  to  estimate 
whether  they  will  be  five  or  ten  billion  or 
whst — the  Department  tells  the  farmer  how 
much  he  can  raise. 

This  production  dieck  not  only  destroys 
the  farmers  control  of  his  own  farm  but 
counterchecks  declines  in  food  costs  to  con- 
auaars  by  limiting  supply. 

Working  both  ends'against  the  middle  to 
not  unique.  It  to  the  alaaoet  uniform  pat- 
tern of  Goremment  ptaantng.  It  would  be 
too  simple  to  give  eooaiBaars  reaaooable  po- 
prices  by  refraining  from  doing  the 
tliat  make  potato  prices  uaraasooable. 


Federal  Aid  to  Educatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H  GAVIN 

or  mmeTLVAJtu 

IP  m  boon  or  Rini»iirrATivM 

Thwiday.  July  2t.  1949 

r.  In  view  of 

,  district  »n  the 

fTdfiosed  ieileiatlon  for  federal  aid  to 
•diMatlon,  1  would  IllM  td  bidbg  my  pp« 


llr.  0AVIJ4     Mr.  bpeaker. 
tiM  .  real  lnUfe«t  in  my  di<i 


I  am  vipdroualf  dMM«4  td  •«#  witt 
fdU  igiAti  thd  Mill  fdr  ff^drtl  iMI  Id 
MitMdiNNi  Abv  b«ldrt  Odftimt. 

n^m.  Hr.lmkH,  um  mmm  of  mn 

was  set  up  b«  dRf  If  whifti  Mlf  pttplf 

W  vmp  Pg  MdMPvV  Pi  wPP»  PWi^e^Wei  w^e  Nia 

OavapaaMM  aMeiM*a  af  tba  paaaid,  Abd 
I  llMf  H  wdi  HMMiMi  Id  bd  •  ObNTIM 
■MM  Ihai  baUdfW  llibi  IM  Hflll  Id  U» 

MMg  eeU»rMbdWglbililf  will  Al««y»  be 
mm  prtclPlii  ihap  lire  lUPlf. 

R  wag  fdMed  mmI  deteldpgd  bf  pto* 
pie  who  saciifldgd  eamfort  and  Meurtiy 
in  order  to  leeuTp  and  aver  pnmnt  Ub- 
rrty  and  fraedOM  M  obtfdilob  bi  UUe 
Nation 

The  growing  menace  of  burtaocracf 
and  govrrnmrntal  control  over  the  fim- 
damental  rtphta  of  the  citizens  tn  recent 
yeafB  U  not  only  alarming,  but  if  It  con- 
tinues, can  lead  only  to  some  form  of 
regimented  bureaitcracy  or  gtatlem.  In 
fact,  bureaucracy  baa  grown  ao  tn  the 
past  several  yeans  tbat  It  really  consti- 
tutes a  foiPtb  br.::xh  of  our  Oorem- 
zcv-kpp. — 2n 


ment.  Bureaucracy  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become  master  of  the 
citizen  and  the  citizen  has  become  the 
servant  rather  than  the  master  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  degree  to  which  people  of  all 
classes  have  been  brought  into  depend- 
ency upon  the  whim  or  bounty  of  bu- 
reaucracy is  not  only  alarming  but  it  is 
dangercMis  to  the  very  concept  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  individual  and  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  people. 

So  today  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain our  American  way  of  doing  things: 
whether  we  are  to  continue  good,  sound 
governmental  policies  to  maintain  the 
solvency  of  this  Nation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  American  way;  or.  degen- 
erate into  some  over-all  economic  plan 
with  a  regimented,  regulated  people 
being  told  what  to  do.  when  to  do  it,  and 
how  to  do  it  by  the  Government. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  whether  we 
are  to  surrender  to  these  new  philoso- 
phies of  government  or  restore  sound 
governmental  policies  and  thinking; 
whether  we  will  let  freedcmi  of  oppor- 
4imities  we  enjoy  pass  on,  or  whether  we 
have  the  determination  to  change  the 
trend  of  thinking  and  presene  in  Amer- 
ica those  rights,  ideals,  and  principles 
which  have  been  handed  on  to  us. 

In  my  opinion  this  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  just  another  one  of  the  pro- 
grams that  they  are  seeking  to  establish 
that  would  inject  the  Government  into 
our  educational  system.  They  are  re- 
questing $300,000,000  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gram, but  once  they  get  their  loot  in  the 
door  this  program  will  be  expatuled  and 
expanded  with  more  taxes  and  more  taxes 
which  have  now  become  a  burden  on  the 
backs  of  every  American  taxpayer.  High 
taxes  are  a  millstone  around  the  necks 
of  all  our  dtiaeoa.  Tbtf  stifle  initiative. 
They  arc  a  drag  tipoo  production  and  are 
a  major  factor  In  tbt  eogl  o(  tmnf  be- 
cause they  enter  into  the  cost  of  rrfrj' 
thing 

In*t(>ad  ol  rddyctof  taxes,  we  art  don- 
coctina  mora  MMd  td  Increase  taiiefl. 
Under  the  clffUBtliadM.  If  taxea  were 
reduoad  Um  ndirbl  ObffiMbdtit  would 
fufictida  mm  tmmmtf  br  •ttmmattng 
wtite  IMd  MIfbVifiMt.    Rather  than 

mtm  ■««  fdnmdif  itr  iPMdNif.  jM^nt 

In  ill*  •«mei»  •  "4«  ha«  been  »••♦'  ^ 
Md  m  UM  MdUM  M  M  4dW  l*  *ttii  befi 

Um  cmmmm  db  IdMidUm  m4 
loili  »f«  fdr  FMUfil  ili  Id 

II  If  mr  Inienuon  to  void  • 

Mil  for  riddrat  aid  to  cdiiMllM  ill  tvtnt 
one  Is  prwgbied  Id  Um  Wmm  m  ••»• 
ilderaUop. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  t^ie  proposed  pro- 
tram  for  Federal  aid  to  education  wUl 
not  do  what  it  purporU  to  do— reduce 
the  Inequaliues  of  educational  opportu- 
nities. Much  of  the  MOOMO.OOO  It  would 
appropriate  for  such  purpoecs  would  be 
dutrlbttidd  Id  Stalag  which  already  are 
doing  a  nere  than  adequate  job  of  fi- 
nancing edticatlon  as  evidenced  by  their 
high  per-pui^  current  expenditures  for 
schools. 

Between  IMS,  when  the  first  real  drtre 
began  for  $3004»0.000  of  Federal  aid  and 


1947.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  figures 
are  available.  State-local  suppwrt  for 
schools  rt>se  from  $1,656,800,000  to 
$3,124,550,000.  an  increase  of  $1,467,750.- 
000.  or  5  times  the  300  million  offered  as 
a  door-opener  to  more  Federal  money 
and  controls. 

In  the  2  years  since  1947  the  States 
and  their  local  subdivisions  have  in- 
creased their  school- purpose  taxes  by 
another  $900.w00.000-plus — or  three  times 
$300,000,000. 

The  $300,000,000  aid  to  education  is  not 
needed.  Increasingly,  the  States  are 
raising  more  and  more  money  for  the 
support  of  their  schools.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  have  been  advised,  our  recently 
adjourned  general  assembly  appropri- 
ated approximately  three  hundred  mil- 
lion to  education  for  the  coming  blen- 
nium.  which  represents  an  increase  of 
over  2C0  percent  since  a  decade  ago.  Our 
State,  like  others,  has  been  aware  of 
education's  iM'oblems  and  has  taken  con- 
crete action  to  effectuate  solutions.  Por 
example.  Act  481  of  the  1947  session  was 
an  answer  to  the  need  for  more  adequate 
revenue  sources  of  school  districts  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try. State  legislatures  have  appropriated 
almost  $2,500,000,000  in  the  last  12  years 
as  increased  school  support. 

Prom  a  financial  viewpoint  alone,  tho 
Federal  Government,  with  its  debt  now 
amoimting  to  $252,000,000,000  and  with 
a  deficit  in  the  oCBng  of  an  estimated 
four  or  five  billions  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  a  budget  of  almost  $42,000,000,000 
should  not  vmdertake  this  educational 
project  which  starts  at  $300,000,000  boi 
which  will  ultimately  cost  many  timeg 
that  every  year.  This  to  a  responsibility 
that  beloofs  td  Um  BUUs. 

The  total  school  expcndlturas  for  tha 
year  194S  were  estimated  at  more  than 
$9,500,000,000.  an  Utcraaee  of  00  percent 
over  the  1930-40  total.  In  Fennsyivanla 
fundn  allotted  for  public  Instruction  In 
the  Maanium  1947-49  total  $319,134,000 
or  40 J  p««9nt  of  all  general  fund  Apprd* 
prist  lone  as  rompared  wtth  |97.fN4Mi 
for  the  Mennium  1930-41,  whkh  repro* 
ggflidd  93 1  perrent  df  fOMTit  fttbda  fOT 
thf*  figurM  show  fledrtf 
i  t'ennsytvania   and    IM 

itMbo  oiTd  df  iMr 
IHdiei  VMM  roiofvo       ~ 

flMfP  d£ 

tiig  rdMipMvoiMtw  i\9A\ijmjmjm 
mn  of  Ihe  evpansa  wduld  bo  lll<iNi« 
Mb-Hi  fMi  Idgdof  liUldJil  Id  Um  COM* 
monweaHH. 

Nov  MRPortdbl  Of  flbdneial  ooMldfrd- 
tIdiM  trt .  Um  wmm  oompeiiini  roofOB  m 
my  opinido  UmI  UMi  kgulaiidb  •todiild 
be  defeated  Is  Um  iftbgdr  inherent  tn 
Federal  control  of  aduealldn.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  "he  who  pays  the  piper, 
calls  Um  UbM."  And  If  UUg 
U  enacted  Vbdaral  bunaticraep  will  I 
tuAlly  find  the  ways  and  means  to  exer- 
dia  difpct  dg  Indirect  control  over  the 
aei>ool&  Tberefore,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  legislation. 

Certainly  these  programs  are  a  snare 
axKi  a  delusion.    There  i:>  no  such  thms 


\^ 
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BvcntuaJIy  all  tb» 
wm  pay  th«  oosi  of 


RfC«nt)T  BarrM  W  Arlln.  member  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Ohk) 
of  Commwxe.  ma<le  a  state- 
tm  oppoaitkm  to  &  MS  before  the 
BubeooimUtee  ca  Edtjcatlon  of  the  Houm 
Mttcation  and  LAbor  Committee.  In 
Which  be  laid.  and  I  quote: 

AKhoMgli  tlM  propoiMBts  of  thlB  PMlerml 
li^ilMlaB  AmIon  ttat  tt  provMM  tor  no 
yiiwri  coBtiato.  tlM  fact  rwMlaa  tluk  tba 
P«<Sem  niiiwiiaiMii  Buai  M<aNiib  eartain 
■mirrriilnn  o««r  tba  Mvaadltnrt  at  ihim 
mmmf.  IMbUta  eancroto  wUl  be  MUblWlMd. 
ft  Aaaet  ba  otbarvlM  Cartalnly.  It  wooM 
be  oawtM  and  poor  public  pottcy  for  tbe 
MdH«i  Oo«vrmiient  to  dirtitbat*  puMIe 
tiada  without  McrctaUic  aoMvol  over  th* 
at  saeb  tondi  and  wttliovt  da- 
by  tIkOM  vbo  do  Uia 
Court  la  eofxaet. 
ta  Mi  ftadtoc  that  *^t  la  hardly 
t  lack  of  due  proccM  tor  the  Ooremment  to 
'  ivftdata  that  vhleb  It  rabaldlaea  **  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  aaetton  7  of  the  Senate  bill 

ai  vbleb  dalagiU  arlda  dlacra- 

ttonary  anthortly  ta  thaaa  who  wctia  auch 

eootroto.    nor  aaHBplB:  llaM  ■.  at  aaetkm  1. 

provklaa  "that  the  8teto  aducat  tonal  authcr- 

tty  aball  laaba  auch  report*,  la  cucb  rorm  and 

Information  eoocemln^  the 

of  tbta  act  aa  the  Commla- 

tbly  raqxitra.  and  five  btm 

to  tha  raeorda  oa  which 


i 


tranamlt  to  tha 
wtth  lanwmanrtallnna  for  tuch  reTlalona  of 
act.  aa.  tn  bU  jiKlgment.  the  Concrcas 
coosUler.  with  particular  reference  to 
ittona  arlalnf  from  ehatifing 
tn  our  naflotinl  aaanoaay."  Such 
tad  auch  datagaOati  of  dtactattoa- 
ary  authority  la  broad  enough  to  tncloda 
moat  anythlnc^ 

t    «<   aHWU    am    Mt    daelaraa. 
to  this  act  ahaU  ba  con- 
atruad  to  authortae  any  department.  ac«ncy, 
or  amployaa  of  tha  Unltad  tutca  to 

or  to  ptaaar.ba  any  raqulramcnta 
wtth  raapact  to  aaf  acbool.  or  any  State  edu- 
aattaaal  laalttallaB  or  acaocy.  with  raapect 
•o  vbldl  any  fvadi  have  bean  or  may  be 
araUable  or  expended  pursuant  to  this 
etc. 

I  this  laudable  effort  to  prohibit  Ped- 

itkMi  la  "tha  adralnUtratioB.  tha 

■haa.  the  instroctlaa. 

or  laaiiilliMi.  or  tl»a 

tai«ar  of  rsdaral 
apvUad  lo  tha  Vadarai  aubatdy 
li  laeognlaad  by  the  propooanu 

Whan  this  proposal,  then  deslfnated  as 
•anata  bill  743.  was  before  the  Senate  laat 
yanr.  Saoator  Srorr  Locaa  Mid.  quite  franaiy. 
"X  ouuM*  90  ao  far  as  to  uil  the  States  wa 
ara  fatac  to  grant  thts  awmey  tc  you  •  •  • 
Aod  aftar  we  g^ant  the  money  we  «IU  ti*^9 
nothing  to  do  with  It  except  audit  the 
funda." 

Saaator  Tatt.  ana  of  Its  apntiawi.  when 
■akad  what  aasuraaea  ha  eould  five  that 
aubaaquent  Con^wa  wtU  aot  abanfa 
lly  the  ehler  saeMaBa  of  tha  MU."  ra- 
■Mad  farthrtghtly.  "We  have  ao 
Tbnt  la  oaa  of  tha  dangers  or  any 
prc^aak  I  qulU  acraa." 
The  fraaaara  of  tha  Mderal  Constitutkai 
ondrr  ao  dtaaloB  aa  to  the  real  natt 


t  of  balanced  author- 
rather  than  a  fov- 


Is  act  ahiqmnce  tt  la  forea.  Like  Ore.  It 
la  a  daaCHOoa  aerrant  and  a  fearful  raastar." 
Not  satteAad  that  the  spcddc  rlghU  of  to- 
dlTlduals  had  been  suffldantly  protected  by 
tha  fn^ers  of  the  ConsUtutkm.  the  Con- 
tiaas.  ^gtth  consent  of  the  Stataa.  qulciily 
added  the  bill -of- rights  amendments,  the 
tenth  of  which  says  specifically :  "The  powers 
not  drlacatad  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Oooatttutlon.  nor  prohibited  try  It  to  tha 
dtataa,  are  laaaivad  to  the  States,  raapec- 
tlvely.  or  to  tha  people." 

Public  education  in  the  United  SUtes  has. 
from  tha  beginning,  been  roeagalaad  as  a 
local  raapooslbillty.  The  foondara  of  our 
country  had  fought  for  thatr  freedom  and 
they  propoaed  to  keep  It.  To  this  end.  they 
dalaiialiiad  that  education  was  a  matter  to 
ba  laft  antlrely  to  tlia  States,  and  to  local 
to  particular.  Their  purpoea 
to  davelop  a  aodaty  baaad  oo  tha  aa- 
snmptkBi  that  freedom  la  tha  prlaaary  coo- 
dtttoo  of  worth-while  exlsUnoe.  and  that  the 
davatopaaant  of  the  Individual  and  of  bis 
eoaMBOalty  life  can  never  ba  realised  under 
tha  eoordona  of  government.  It  Is  upon 
tbto  baala  that  paranta.  adtwatora.  and  pub- 
lic ofllclale  developed.  In  this  country,  the 
drst  triiiy  democratic  system  of  education  In 
tha  world — a  system  free  from  govamatant 
domination.  When  the  first  tuilveraltiaa 
were  chartered,  and  when  public  schools 
were  being  estat>llshed.  the  ^Kleral  Oovem- 
ment  gave  them  grants  of  land  aa  an  en- 
dowment, so  that  they  might  remain  as  frea 
as  poaaible  from  the  political  praaaures  of 
even  thair  own  State  foaanuaanu.  Thia 
Ivjcaliaatlon  of  public  education  haa  been  a 
great  aafeguard  of  otu  freedom  and  ahould 
be  maintained  aa  the  surest  guarantee  of 
that  freedom. 

This  fine,  clear,  forthright  sutement 
l5  one  in  «  hich  I  heartily  ooocor. 

So  I  want  to  sUte  that  tt  la  time  for 
a  reawakening  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  what  la  happening  in 
Wa.shington  becauae  la  spite  of  the  ex- 
cellent phlJoaophiea  underlying  the 
American  way.  attempts  are  being  made 
to  ease  onto  the  American  people  varloui 
programs  with  the  technique  of  con- 
trolled and  regimented  government.  A 
type  of  goTemment  that  will  eyentually 
nullify  our  American  system. 

Tbcfcfoffc.  we  must  be  realists  and 
proceed  with  caution  on  all  these  pro- 
grams or  it  Is  a  question  of  whether  we 
can  maintain  our  American  way  and  the 
solvency  of  this  Nation.  Let  us  not  de- 
lude ourselves  into  thinking  that  nny 
planners  will  produce  a  Utopia,  without 
•OBMbody  paying  the  bills. 

8o  I  want  to  be  recorded  a,s  being  op- 
poacd  to  thl<i  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  will  voU  acaliMt  any  leg- 
islation that  may  be  presented. 


VmianUmMng  tkt  DeUaqacat  Bay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or 


t  la  oot 


m  TRs  BOusB  or  RtFuaurTAirvn 

Thurtdat.  JMln  21.  tH$ 

Ur.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  direct 
tha  atientlon  of  my  coUaacuaa  to  an 
article  by   RumcU  J.  Fomwalt.   which 


appeared  in  the  June  1949  issue  of  the 
Big  Brother  Bulletin: 

UMOCBSfTAMDUKI  THX  OCLOIOUXMT  BoT 

(By  Ruaaell  J.  romwalt.  vocational  ci^unsclor. 
Big  Bruther  movement.  Greater  New  York) 

The  deUnquent  twy  gives  ever)  one  of  us 
a  great  deal  of  concern.  But  sometimes  wa 
allow  ourselves  to  get  ao  excited  atxrut  the 
dcllnqoent  that  we  forget  about  the  boy. 
Often  we  fall  to  realize  that  the  so-called 
problem  boy  Is  Just  aa  healthy  and  normal 
as  the  lad  who  never  gets  Into  any  Juvenile 
devlllshneaa  or  mischief.  We  forget,  too, 
that  the  traits  which  now  get  a  boy  Into 
trouble  may  later  help  to  make  him  success- 
ful In  some  business  or  profession.     •     •     • 

So  often  we  lat>el  a  boy  delinquent  merely 
because  he  gives  the  normal  response  to  an 
abnormal  situation.  Then  we  throw  the  lad 
into  a  reformatory,  which  Is  prolwbly  the 
most  abnormal  of  all  abnormal  situations 
in  the  world.  While  In  the  reformatory,  tha 
tx>y  learns  to  perfect  his  technique  of  giving 
natural  responses  to  abnormal  conditions. 
And  then  we  wonder  why  it  Is  so  difficult  for 
him  to  sd]UKt  to  a  new  and  different  aoclety 
after  his  release. 

CNVnONMKNT.  MOT  BOT,   MEXOe  aXrOXMINO 

What  needs  to  undergo  reforming  Is  not 
the  boy,  but  the  social,  spiritual,  and  phyai- 
oal  onvlroiunant  in  which  he  finds  hlmaelf. 
If  a  boy  did  not  respond  in  an  antisocial 
or  nonsodai  way  to  such  conditions  as  a 
broken  home,  lack  of  par'ntal  guidance  and 
affection,  emotional  bisecurity.  and  over- 
crowded neighborhood  and  ovcrstlmulatlng 
movlca  and  magarlnea.  he  would  not  ba 
normal. 

On  tlM  other  hand,  if  two  boys  becoma 
deimqtjent  aa  a  reauit  of  aeeing  a  gangster 
movie,  why  not  the  other  908  who  live  in 
the  same  neighborhood  and  see  the  same 
picture?  The  answer  is  simply  that  delin- 
quency does  not  depend  solely  on  what  hap- 
pens In  the  movies  It  depends  largely  on 
what  takea  place  In  the  home  and  what  has 
taken  plaoa  there  since  the  child  was  born. 

Now  wblle  the  antisocial  or  nonsocial 
response  Is  the  norma]  reaction  for  the  t>oy 
to  make  to  a  given  sittiation.  I  am  not  im- 
plying that  It  Is  tile  most  desirable  response. 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  often  the  least  desir- 
able and  tha  moat  costly  for  the  boy  and 
aoclety. 

Running  away  frooa  hooae.  breaking  into 
grooery  storea.  vandallam.  and  excessive  pro- 
fanity are  im wholesome  yet  quite  normal 
forma  of  behavior  for  the  boy  wbiae  train- 
ing and  environment  are  not  what  tiiey 
should  be. 

How  can  all  thU  be  changed?  If  we  do 
not  want  truancy  and  other  Juvenile  offenses. 
we  must  change  the  conditions  (including 
our  own  attitudes)  that  bring  them  about. 
Ptindamental  changes  must  t>e  made  tn  the 
social,  spiritual,  atxl  physical  surroundings 
tn  which  our  children  live.  Unleaa  properly 
handled,  a  boy's  natural  reactions  nuiy  be 
tha  forarunner  of  a  serious  behavior  pattern. 

aauwvoKMT  uxjmr  as  tsxatu)  iMDrvtot;*LXT 

Tha  abnormal  conditions  that  prevaU  to 
the  school,  home,  and  iMighborbood  must 
be  atudiad  to  relationship  to  the  individual 
boy.     Ho  two  eaaea  are  alike. 

ToQ  eanaot  prescribe  a  cure  for  any  de- 
llaqtMot  boy  unleaa  you  know  what  la  alllr^ 
hUB  paraoaaUy.  Unleaa  wa  tackle  every  caaa 
of  daUaquency  individually,  we  are  apt  to 
apcnd  a  lot  of  Ume.  aaooay.  and  effort  to  a 
hopalcaa  cause 

The  cure  lies  In  Individ- lal  dlagnoala  and 
treatment.  In  the  Big  Bruther  movemant 
we  have  found  the  Individual  approach  to  t>a 
highly  aucceaaful  Delinquency  cases  re- 
ferred to  us  are  aubjaetad  to  a  thoroi^h- 
geiat  analyala.  Programa  to  meet  indi- 
vidual oaada  and  ob)actlvaa  are  carefully 
plannad   and    luilcwcd    through.     We    have 
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found  that  9  out  of  10  boys  are  never  re- 
arralgned  in  court  after  having  been  under 
the  personal  guidance  and  Influence  of  the 
right  type  of  Big  Brother  who  U  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  professionally  trained  coimselors. 

Moat  delinquents  are  exhibitionists.  Most 
of  us  are  exhibitionists  in  some  very  harmless 
way  or  another  Boys  are  the  same  way. 
They'll  cut  up  in  classes,  or  commit  some 
offense  aa  an  outlet.  It  is  normal,  and  its 
development  should  be  encouraged  along 
more  constructive  and  wholesome  lines. 

ITNDEaSTANDlNC    CAN    JSIB^CT    DILINQUENT  8 
THATTS 

Aggressiveness  is  another  common  trait  of 
the  delinquent  boy.  Yet  it  la  an  asset  in 
hundreds  of  occupations.  Delinquent  boys 
are  usually  highly  Imagtaative.  capable  of 
concocting  all  sorts  of  schemes.  It  is  never- 
theless a  quality  which  they  might  capitalize 
on  laur  in  life. 

It  would  be  difficult,  ;ndeed.  to  name  one 
evil  influence  in  a  boy  that  cannot  be  direct- 
ed toward  some  useful  purpose.  But  whether 
his  will  be  a  career  of  distinction  or  one  of 
crime  will  depend  upon  the  understanding 
and  guidance  provided.  Every  normal  boy 
has  enormous  poasibilitles  for  social,  civic, 
and  vocational  success.  Often  he  is  lost  In 
the  shuffle  because  of  our  failure  to  treat  and 
respect  him  as  a  human  being  or  iiecause  of 
our  failure  to  provide  constructive  outlets 
for  his  interests,  drives.  Intelligence,  apti- 
tudes, and  personality.  He  compensates  by 
becoming  delinquent.  It  is  only  normal  to 
do  so. 


Supreme    Court    Justices    as    Character 
Witnesses 
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tion  as  old  as  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 
Such  a  simple  statement  would  have 
ended  the  matter  and  preserved  the 
lofty  dignity  of  our  highest  tribunal. 

Again  I  repeat  my  respect  for  the  two 
Justices  and  the  high  position  they  oc- 
cupy. There  Is  nothing  whatever  per- 
sonal in  my  remarks  or  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  an  incident  which  has  shocked 
the  Nation.  The  deluge  of  approving 
communications,  however,  which  I  have 
received  from  the  bar.  the  bench,  and 
the  public  since  my  bill  was  offered  on 
Monday  has  convinced  me  that  the 
country  is  back  of  legislative  action  in 
this  matter. 

Another  contention  is  reported  to  have 
been  advanced  by  Justice  Frankfurter 
and  a  member  of  the  other  body  to  the 
effect  that  barring  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices as  witnesses  might  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  a  defendants  constitutional 
right  to  produce  evidence  relevant  to 
determining  his  guilt  or  innocence.  It 
may  ba  highly  relevant  and  material  for 
a  priest  to  disclose  facts  given  to  him 
in  the  confessional,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a 
physician,  facts  elicited  from  a  client  or 
patient.  Yet  to  seal  their  lips  does  not 
violate  the  constitutional  protection.  No 
more  certainly  does  it  infringe  on  con- 
stitutional guaranties  to  provide  that 
nine  men.  while  sitting  as  Justices  on  the 
highest  Court  In  the  land,  shall  not-serve 
as  character  or  reputation  witnesses  for 
a  criminal  defendant  in  a  subordinate 
Federal  tribunal  from  which  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  very  bench  they 
occupy. 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  KFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPRESENTAXrVES 

Thursday,  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
or  not  Justices  Frankfurter  and  Reed 
were  subpenaed  as  witnesses  in  the  Hiss 
case  Is  utterly  immaterial.  The  pro- 
priety of  their  appearance  does  not  hinge 
on  any  narrow  technicality.  It  is  now 
stated  by  Justice  Frankfurter  that  he 
appeared  voluntarily  since  service  of  the 
subpena  woiild  have  been  "an  unneces- 
sary formality."  On  the  other  hand  Jus- 
tice Reed,  speaking  through  Mrs.  Reed, 
defends  his  appearance  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  forced  by  subpena.  Of  the 
two.  Justice  Frankfurter's  position  is  the 
more  defensible.  Every  lawyer  knows 
that  a  witness  to  give  character  or  opin- 
ion evidence,  as  distinguished  from  testi- 
mony as  to  the  facts,  is  never  served  with 
a  subpena  unless  all  preliminary  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  in  advance 
and  the  witness  has  requested  that  he  be 
subpenaed. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  who  is  to  testify 
as  to  the  character  or  reputation  of  an 
accused  would  never  l>e  called  against 
his  Will  or  unless  the  accused  knew  in 
advance  that  his  testimony  would  be 
favorable. 

Clearly  the  course  which  the  Justices 
should  have  pursued,  when  approached 
by  Mr.  Hiss  or  his  counsel,  should  have 
l)een  to  point  out  the  impropriety,  em- 
barrassment to  their  associates,  and 
unfortunate  precedent  resulting  from 
the  appearance,  thus  breaking  a  tradi- 
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HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21. 1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not 
new  or  startling  for  me  to  restate  the 
often-note0  parallel  between  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  Nation  and  that  of  Ireland. 

Nevertheless,  the  parallel  is  so  strik- 
ing that  It  can  bear  repeating. 

Both  nations  have  suffered  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  British  Empire.  Both 
nations,  under  the  extremes  of  adversity, 
have  kept  alive  the  eternal  flame  of  in- 
dependence and  liberty.  Both  nations, 
in  spite  of  the  broken  promises  of  Eng- 
land and  with  the  sympathy  of  world 
opinion,  have  achieved  their  dream  of 
freedom.  Yet  both  nations  still  find  the 
road  to  full  fruition  of  their  national 
dreams  made  rough  by  the  arrogant  an- 
tagonism of  Great  Britain,  even  though 
England  has  lost  the  imperial  effort  to 
block  national  aspirations  completely. 

BONISTS   AND   OISHMDJ    HAV«  COMMON   AIMB 

It  is  not  alone  because  of  this  strong 
and  striking  parallel  in  the  national  his- 
tories of  Eire  and  Israel  that,  in  common 
with  most  of  my  coreligionists,  I  have 
an  interest  so  deep  and  so  sympathetic 
with  Irishmen  and  with  the  magnificent 


descendants  of  the  Irish  who  now  owe 
fealty  to  our  own  land  or  others. 

There  are  other  qualities  which  bind 
the  two  peoples  with  Iwnds  of  idealism — 
the  idealism  of  freedom,  of  human  dig- 
nity, of  refusing  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jews  were  driven 
from  their  homeland  two  nUlleniums 
ago — driven  from  the  homeland  to  which 
they  have  been  able  to  return  as  an  or- 
ganized government  only  in  the  last  year; 
and  it  is  true  that  the  Jews  had  a  high 
state  of  culture  and  civilization  when 
all  Europe  was  still  in  the  stone  age.  It 
is  true  that  the  Irish,  with  magnificent 
tenacity,  were  able  to  maintain  in  their 
own  coimtry  a  sturdy  and  rebellious  pop- 
ulation able  ultimately  to  wrest  control 
of  their  own  homeland  from  the  op- 
pressors against  incredible  odds. 

PAKXmON      THaEATTKS      BOTH 

Those  are  minor  differences  which  but 
accentuate  the  iMisic  IxDnds;  and  mean- 
while both  nations  march  onward,  against 
British  resistance,  toward  ultimate  real- 
ization. 

I  was  struck  by  an  even  closer  parallel 
in  a  statement  I  received  from  the  Irish 
Legation  en  partition. 

The  British  have  used  partition  in  Is- 
rael to  weaken  the  new  nation  there; 
and  they  have  used  partition  in  Eire  to 
weaken  the  new  nation  there. 

Under  consent,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  Irish  state- 
ment on  partition,  with  the  hope  that 
Members  will  take  time  to  read  it  and  see 
what  kind  of  a  bully  England  is  in  close 
relationships,  regardless  of  the  splendor 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  war- 
time ally: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  that  Northern  Ire- 
land remains  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  Is  hereby 
affirmed  that  In  no  event  will  Northern  Ire- 
land or  any  part  thereof  cease  to  be  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland."  (Clause  1  (2) 
of  Ireland  Act  of  British  Government,  Jima 
1949.) 

"That  area  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament.  •  •  •  For  British 
purposes  and  was  created  with  the  expreaa 
design  and  object  that  in  that  area  thera 
should  always  be  a  Tory  majority."  (Mr. 
John  A.  Costello,  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland, 
speaking  In  Dail  Elreann,  May  1949.) 
Thi  PAaimoK  or  lan-Aw© 

WHAT  BarTAIM   HAS  TAKEN  FSOM  THX  nUSH 

NATION  BT  PAarmoN 

By  partitioning  six  of  the  counties  of 
Ulster,  Britain  has  taken  the  great  shipbuild- 
ing and  linen  industries;  the  magnificent 
harbors  of  Lough  Foyle  and  Belfast,  and 
Leough  Neagh.  Ireland's  largest  lake. 

Partition  has  alao  taken  from  the  Irtah 
Nation  many  of  the  most  hallowed  and  cher- 
ished places  In  the  age-long  history  of  tha 
country. 

Armagh :  The  see  of  St.  Patrick. 

Down  Patrick:  Where  the  great  aalnt  la 
btiried  and  where  also  rests  Brian,  who  drove 
the  Danish  Invader  from  Ireland  at  Clontarf . 

Bangor:  The  site  of  one  of  Ireland's  moat 
ancient  and  greatest  schools. 

Derry  of  St.  Columkllle. 

Tyrone  of  the  O'Neills. 

Belfast :  The  birthplace  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, organization  founded  by  Presbyterlana 
for  the  attainment  of  an  Irish  Republic. 

Mac  Arts  Fort  (Belfast)  where  Wolfe  Tone. 
the  great  Protestant  patriot,  with  others  of 
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a  solemn 
lorta  uotu  Irtak 


but  aooM  at  Um  mUoimJ  hl»- 
tarie  UkrUiw  which  bav*  bacn  cut  out  of  tlM 
of  tb*  Irtah  Nktion. 

Irclaad  abandon  her  flfht  to 
r«««la  UMi  tanttarj  rich  not  akiiM  In  mat*- 
rtml  «hMi  but  teUowMl  by  th*  most  Mcrad 
■msmtIm  aad  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most 
hwo<e  lacManu  of  Ireland  •  history. 

Tst,  sssmtn^ly.  IxciAnd  u  expected  quiet- 
ly to  soqulssce  In  the  mutUatioo  of  her  ter- 
ritory 

Would  Americana  acqulaan  tf  a  forelcQ 
povcr  exercised  aoverelcnty  omr  a  number 

wttfe  •  pMiiaMit*  tfsairs  for  unity  vith  thcu 
fin—  coaBtryawn.  and  hannc  within  their 
bw#sn  siHk  natlonai  alirUM*  as  Mount  Vcr- 
aon.  MoBtlecIlo.  Oettyaburf.  and  the  Alamo? 
ftvtltlon,  by  lu  very  fruits,  stands  whoUy 
incd.   but   the   problem   remains   and 


wiknovn  In  other  na- 
ilng  ml- 


ot  nattnnal 
problem 
part  of  the 
,er  country. 


It  tea 

ttooa.  Indeed  tb*  problam  a<  a  dk 
Bortty   U  an  ordinary   prnhlaw 
Its      But.    If 
«o  be  settled  by 

and  attaching  tt  to 
would  not  be  a  bodily  whole  natiot>  in 
or  America. 
In  addition  to  the  wroof  Inflicted  on  Ire- 
land by  partition.  Its  attampted  perpetuation 
by  the  Ireland  Act  rec«ntly  passed  by  tba 
■rttlBh  Partiaimnt  has  caawd  a  swift  ebb- 
lag  of  tha  wa^v  ut  toad  wfll  toward  Britain 
which  bad  baaa  built  op  oear  the  last  few 
mm  repiaead  tbla  good  wui  by  s 
fetttsraaas  ta  tba  baarU  o€  the  IrMi  pao- 
pla.  botb  at  hosM  and  abroad. 

And  this,  when  today  mora  tban  ever  ba- 
fore.  It  li  lKip«aUva  for  the  praserraUon  o< 
tba  dtaioeratle  way  of  Ule  that  all  natlopa 
to  alrHwtlMa  tba  Unka  that  bind 


be  ripected  to  be- 
tlM  uttaraooes  being 

for  aU  •ooatrtaa  ba- 


How  can  the  L' 
lleve  tn  the  slnoarlty  mt 
rscardlnc  the 


own  aoontry — and 
by  a  flouBtry  wbteh  pwwtolms  lu  ad- 
to  tboas  prlnclptasr 

PaartnoM  c»  IrnxLAtn  Atn  rnrn  ATLAjmc 
Pact 
(btraeu  from  speech  made  In  Oall  Elreann 
on  July   13.  IM*.  by  Mr    Seau  MacBnde, 

I  afead  liariij  wmtmr  ta  aay  detaU  tc  tbs 
eveota  leading  op  to  tbe  passing  ot  tbe  ■•• 
public  of  Xraland  Act.  Tba  botaa  Is  already 
fully  InXomad  on  all  these  matters.  This 
period  was  a  craelal  ooa  from  the  point  of 
vW«  of  tba  difartaMat.  aa  ataay  steps  bad 
to  ba  taken,  eery  oAia  tai  a 
way.  la  order  to  laaan  tbal 

l&m  mt  Aprtt  laat  tba  BinHiin  of  lie- 
latamalluaaUy   ffaeognlaad. 
Aa  tbe  bouaa  learned.  oarUU  raeognUlaB  was 
aad  IB  every  ease  aiisssgis  of  rec- 
to tbe  BapubUc  of  Ire- 


of  tba  RepuMle  of  Ire- 
BUaiber  of  eountrtes  bavs  ea- 
to  tsad   diplomatic 
Itatlon  to  Ireland.    In  particular,  ths 
OiKsrwanr  of  India  prupoae  to  open  an  sai- 
By  la  Dablla      Dtacusalona  are  also  pro- 
of 

b» 

and  Biypt. 

ATLAMmc  racT 
I  do  not  tblnfc  tbat  It  Is  necassary  on  tbla 
aaUaatlo  to  deal  wtib  our  attttads  to  tbe  At- 
laatle  Vmmt  aad  to  tba  Irslaad  AM 
by  tbe  Britlaa 
It's   atutuda 


already  baea  Bads  dear  to  the  house  on 
other  oeaaelasia.  To  a  eartain  extent,  the  In- 
troduction of  tbe  Ireland  bUl  In  tbe  Brttlah 
House  of  CoauDoos  exactly  1  month  after  the 
signature  of  tba  Atlantic  Pact  emphasised 
the  wladom  of  tbe  Ooremment'i  decision  In 
declining  to  adhere  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
without  a  clarification  of  the  attitude  of  the 
other  nations  concerned  regarding  tbe  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  Ireland  As  the  hotiae 
knowa.  tbe  Atlantic  Pact  was  Intended  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  Integrity  and  politi- 
cal Independence  of  the  participating  na- 
tlcns.  It  u.  I  think,  of  some  significance 
that  althln  1  month  of  tbe  signature  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  Britain  should  have,  unneces- 
sanly  and  without  jxistlflratlon.  introduced  a 
statute  In  her  ParlUunent  reasserting  her 
claim  to  a  portion  of  our  territory. 

PArrmoH 

In  our  view,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  I 
am  speaklnf  for  every  member  of  this  house, 
tbe  essence  of  deoaocratlc  rule  lies  In  the 
right  of  the  paopla  of  a  nation  to  determine 
democratically  by  their  tree  votea.  tbalr  form 
of  govamment  and  their  Internal  affairs, 
without  cutsMts  Interference.  It  was  the 
Infringement  of  this  Hile  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  last  war  and  which  Is 
now  responsible  for  much  of  the  tension 
existing  In  Burope  today.  Interference  In 
the  affairs  of  another  nation,  whether  It  be 
oy  Gerauiny.  Russia,  or  by  Britain.  Is  de- 
structive of  the  basis  upon  which  democrHtlc 
government  rests  and  must  lead  to  (riciion. 

Our  sole  claim  Is  that  tbe  Irish  people 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own 
affairs  democratically  and  of  their  own  free 
will,  without  Interference  by  Britain.  Tbe 
fact  that  Britain  succeeded,  over  25  years  ago. 
In  retaining  a  eoraar  of  our  Island  and  that 
sbe  baa  sinea  oecuplad  it.  in  no  way  entitled 
bar  to  dlvMt  tba  blatorlc  IrUh  Nsilon  snd 
to  prttand  that  our  iaisnd  now  conslsu  of 
two  separate  nations. 

British  propaganda  often  seeks  to  Justify 
Britain's  attitude  on  the  ground  that  Britain 
Is  merely  protactlng  a  minority.  This,  of 
course,  doaa  not  bear  examination.  In  the 
first  place.  In  an  area  approximating  four  of 
the  six  eoontlas  which  hsve  been  cut  swsy 
from  us,  there  Is  a  majority  In  favor  of  unity 
with  tbe  rest  of  Ireland;  the  National  isU 
population  la  tbcsa  areas  Is  ooaroad  un- 
dcmoeratleally  and  sgalnat  Its  will,  to  remain 
separatad  from  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

We  have  tM>  wlab  or  desire  to  tn  any  way 
penalise  or  latarfara  with  the  civil  or  re- 
ligious liberties  of  those  who  In  the  north- 
e  )St  cboorn  to  dsscrH)a  themselves  as  the 
Bntlab  klag^i  man.  On  the  contrary,  as 
baa  baaa  repeatedly  stated,  we  sr«  quite  pre- 
pared to  afford  them  any  constitutional 
guarantiee  tbat  may  ba  raasonahly  required 
to  allay  any  fears,  real  or  Imaginary,  that 
they  may  have  We  cannot,  however,  ac- 
cept tbe  claim  of  a  small  minority  supported 
by  Britain,  to  divide  our  nation  In  defiance 
of  tbe  express  wUl  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  continuance  of  partition  and  of  Brit- 
aln  B  support  of  It,  Is  a  constant  Indictment 
uf  democratic  rule  In  this  part  of  ths  world. 
We  urged  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
should  be  dtsctiased  t>etween  Ireland  and  the 
natlona  participating  In  the  Atlantic  I*nct. 
We  fait  tbat.  tf  tba  eooeapt  of  cooperation 
and  damocmcy  waa  to  be  given  reality,  one 

damoeratlc  anomaly  Tbe  first  essential  of 
eooparatlon  la  the  removal  of  causes  of  dls- 
MBiioe.  We  regret  that,  no  doubt  through 
■ntaln%  taAaaaee.  even  our  stigpMtlon  to 
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Intervene  between  Ireland  and  Britain  In  or- 
der to  secure  the  ending  of  partition  I  am 
fuUy  aware  tbat  that  has  always  l>een  the 
attitude  of  tbe  State  Depctftment;  Indeed  It 
U  a  matur  about  which  I  cannot  complain, 
as  the  question  of  American  policy  Is  es- 
sentially one  to  be  decided  by  the  American 
people.  I  cannot  help,  however,  regretting 
that  the  leading  democratic  Republic  In  the 
world  should  not  at  least  take  an  Interest 
In  and  assist  In  ending  a  situation  wh^h.  In 
addition  to  being  undemocratic.  Is  danger- 
ous and  damaging  to  the  unity  which  should 
exist  In  th*  democratic  world 

While  I  know  that  the  United  States  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  did  not  Intentionally  desire  to 
do  so.  Its  attitude  of  Indifference  In  the  mat- 
ter has  been  snd  Is  being  construed  by  tba 
Bnttsh  Oovernment  as  a  definite  encour- 
agamant  for  Britain's  interference  In  otv 
affairs  and  the  continued  denial  of  the  right 
to  self-detemilnstlon  by  the  Irish  people. 
That  Is  evidenced  by  the  .'act  that  before 
tba  Ink  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  dry,  the 
Brltlab  Oovernment  felt  at  complete  liberty 
to  reassert  by  statute,  tu  claim  to  interfere 
with  the  territorial  Integrity  of  Ireland.  It 
Is  even  being  bUfocMted  now  that  the  United 
States  have,  under  the  provisions  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  undertaken  to  defend  Britain's 
lnvaalaa-«f  our  territorial  Integrity.  In  thesa 
ctii  iimalaiii  lu  it  would  not  seem  unreason- 
able that  the  United  Statee  should  st  least 
offer  Its  services  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  dlactisslon  snd  sn  ultlnuite  solution 
of   this  question. 

Partition  Is  the  sole  remaining  Issue  be- 
tween Ireland  and  our  nelght>orlng  Isle.  Its 
solution  would  end  the  century-old  struggle 
that  the  Irish  people  have  waged  for  liberty 
and  self-determination.  It  Is  obvious  that, 
by  bringing  about  a  solution  of  this  question, 
the  United  States  would  render  a  service,  not 
merely  to  Ireland  snd  Britain,  but  to  the 
democratic  world. 

It  does  seem  extraordinary  that  in  this 
era  tbare  should  be  s  reluctance  even  to  dis- 
cuss grave  problems  thst  mar  the  enthusiasm 
and  tuilty  of  ths  democratic  peoples.  I  know 
thst  we  are  but  a  small  nation  and  that 
Britain  Is  a  powerful  one.  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  that  oonalderatlon  alone  shotild 
stand  In  ths  way  of  a  democratic  solution. 

On«  of  our  most  Important  tasks  in  rela- 
tion to  partition  and  to  Brltalns  Interfer- 
ence In  our  affairs  Is  to  make  our  point  of 
view  known  In  America,  In  Australia.  In  Hew 
Zealand.  In  Europe,  and  in  BrlUln  Itself.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  If  the  lasues  involved 
wars  clearly  explained  to  world  opinion  and 
particularly  to  those  who  help  to  lorm  world 
opinion,  this  dsnlal  of  democratic  rule  could 
not  Burvlva. 


Let'i  Not  Make  a  Habit  of  Askinc  Federal 
Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  COMWSCTICUT 

III  THB  BOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVn 

Thursday,  July  21.  194$ 

Mr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks.  It  la 
my  desire  to  incorporate  Into  the  RkowD 
an  editorial  from  ttM  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  for  Wednoadaj.  July  20,  194». 
which  is  a  very  timely  comment  as  well 
aa  a  warning  to  proceed  slowly  and  with 
great  caution  in  a.sking  for  Federal  aid 
and  aaalaUnce.  To  the  Justification  for 
the  request  for  help  at  this  time  por- 
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tion  of  this  editorial  may  I  also  add  the 
notice  that  Connecticut  was  last  night 
visited  with  a  very  severe  electrical  storm 
Igreaking  the  extended  drought  but  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  lives  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  to  crops  that  may  have 
pa<vsibly  survived  complete  ruin  and  loss 
if  the  long-awaited  downpour  of  rain  had 
not  been  acccwipanied  by  lightning,  hail, 
and  wind. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

IXTS    WOT    MAKX    A    HABIT    OF    ASKING    FTDIXAI, 
AID 

Governor  Bowies  has  had  two  busy  days 
of  conferences,  speeches,  and  press  Inter- 
views in  Washington.  We  are  -.old  he  found 
prospects  encouraging  for  Federal  aid  to 
Connecticut  in  housing,  in  channeling  con- 
tracts and  public  works  Into  this  area,  and 
in  agriculture.  Most  residents  of  this  State. 
probably.  wUl  be  glad  to  know  this  aid  Is  on 

the  way. 

Otir  growing  dependence  on  the  favors  and 
benefactions  o«  officials  In  Washington  does, 
however,  provoke  a  few  reflections.  We  in 
Connecticut  yield  to  no  one  In  our  dislike 
of  excessive  centrallaatlon  in  Oovernment. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
135  years  ago  most  of  our  people  have  felt 
that  way.  We  have  a  strong  distaste  for 
undue  dependence  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  eagerness  with  which  some  of 
us  turn  to  Washington  for  .economic  help 
thus  Is  a  bit  incongruous. 

There  Is,  of  course,  some  Jvistlflcatlon  for 
seeking  outside  aid  at  this  time.  As  the 
Governor  told  President  Truman  on  Monday. 
Connecticut,  Uke  most  of  New  England,  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  recession 
In  business.  Our  high  degree  of  Industrlal- 
Uatlon  makes  us  especially  vulnerable.  There 
U  no  harm  In  asking  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  letting  contracts  that  will  go 
to  some  State  anyway,  bear  that  In  min4 
There  la  no  harm  In  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  State  and  Nation  to  cope  with  a  dis- 
tressing situation. 

Then,  too,  the  drought  we  are  sweltering 
through  this  year  Is  something  special.  Sel- 
dom has  It  b^n  so  dry  so  long  at  this  par. 
tlcularly  critical  part  of  the  growing  year. 
Connecticut,  and  the  Immediately  adjacent 
areas,  again,  are  singled  out  as  victims  of  a 
punishing  drought  that  has  already  ended 
neat  .y  everywhere  else.  While  the  skies  con- 
tinue to  smile  Ironically  upon  ua.  It  Is  pru- 
dent to  take  steps  acknowledging  our  un- 
usual plight 

It  Is  heartening  to  see.  though,  that  Con- 
necticut's farmers,  for  all  their  uoubles,  are 
not  ready  to  give  up  completely.  They  have 
asked  that  the  State  be  declared  a  drought 
emergency  area,  but  they  say  the  dry  spell 
still  does  not  rank  as  a  disaster.  They  are 
not  eager  to  seek  disaster  loans  from  the 
Farm  Home  Administration.  They  are  back- 
ing the  request  that  this  t>e  declared  an 
emergency  area  only  after  taking  every  step 
they  can  themselves  to  malnuln  produc- 
tion. Some  are  still  not  convinced  even 
this  request  is  necessary. 

There  are  times  when  hard-hit  cities  and 
States  are  Justified  In  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  aid.  The  present  may  well 
be  one.  But  let  us  not  get  into  the  habit, 
as  too  many  other  groups  and  interests 
have  done,  of  turning  to  Washington  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Statistics  have  made  clear 
that  Connecticut  contributes  more  In  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  It  gets  from 
It  In  grants  and  aids.  It  Is  up  to  us,  always, 
to  do  whatever  we  can  for  ourselves  before 
succumbing  to  the  delusion  that  In  Wash- 
ington there  Is  an  answer  to  all  our  prob- 
lems. Cooperation  between  State  and  Na- 
tion Is  healthy  and  constructive:  depend- 
eacs  on  the  Federal  Government  Is  not. 


The  People  Fear  Depression 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21. 1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fear 
of  another  1929  economic  crash  is  today 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  .hey  are  watching  the  Congress  with 
the  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  to 
check  the  present  recession.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  July  14  edi- 
torial from  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
weekly  newspap>ers  in  Minnesota,  the 
Chisholm  Free  Press,  which  reflects  the 
growing  public  concern  regarding  the 
economic  state  of  the  Union: 

CAN   WI  DIYiar  A  DEPEESSION? 

There's  a  growing  anxiety  about  our  coun- 
try's economic  condition.  This  fear  and  in- 
decision is  doing  none  of  us  any  good.  Like 
a  parasite  It  Is  feeding  on  all  of  us  and  In- 
festing a  creeping  p>aralysis. 

Most  fearsome  right  now  Is  the  drift  policy. 
This  is  disturbing  l)ecause  the  economic  con- 
ditions and  trends  may  well  lead  us  Into 
wht  lesale  depression.  Inaction  now  Is  Just 
Increasing  the  problems  which  we  eventually 
have  to  face.  Ours  Is  still  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  economy.  But  It  Is  not  an  economy 
that  runs  Itself  on  some  pattern  or  formula 
of  automatic  or  mechanical  self -stabiliza- 
tion, or  Just  private  capital  and  business 
enterprise.  Our  economy  responds  to  hu- 
man decisions,  human  will,  human  effort. 

In  1946.  the  American  people,  through 
their  Congress,  made  an  Important,  far- 
reaching  decision  when  they  passed  the  Full 
Employment  Act.  This  was  a  measure  en- 
acted to  attack  the  problems  of  mass  unem- 
plovment  and  ruinous  depressions.  It  waa  a 
corrimltment  by  the  Government  to  the 
people — a  commitment  to  take  any  and  all 
measures  necessary  for  a  healthy  economy, 
one  that  provides  opportunities  for  those 
able,  wining,  and  seeking  work. 

Industry  Itself  Is  unable  to  put  and  keep 
more  than  60.000.000  people  on  the  Job.  In 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  there  Is  also 
the  profit  motive  and  the  personal  desire  for 
wealth  and  power.  Unless  there  Is  a  com- 
plete reorganleation.  Industry  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  millions 
In  manpower  who  want  to  work.  For  almost 
2  years,  the  majority  of  our  Congressmen  and 
Industry  have  supported  Increased  arma- 
ments and  foreign  aid,  thinking  this  will 
divert  a  slump  and  depression.  Both  groups 
have  refused  to  face  the  fact  that  Internal 
development  is  the  only  answer.  They  have 
not  reached  the  obvious  conclusion  yet  that 
the  economic  crisis  developing  In  the  United 
States  Is  also  taking  place  In  western  Europe. 
Unemployment  U  growing  In  western  Europe, 
Britain's  gold  reserves  are  melting  away  fast, 
dollar  shortages  in  South  America  are  cutting 
United  States  exports.  And  In  spite  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  a  recent  United  Nations  re- 
port showed  that  eastern  Europe  has  recov- 
ered faster  than  western  Europe. 

Let's  get  our  facU  straight— as  strafght  as 
we  can.  And  then  let's  act  as  Intelligently 
as  we  can.  as  boldly  aa  we  must,  and  In  time 
to  get  going  along  the  road  to  continued 
high  levels  of  employment  and  full  use  of 
our  resources.  Ths  main  point  is  tbat  the 
present  situation  Is  too  serious  to  ignore. 
It  requires  the  careful  and  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
organized  labor,  organized  business  and  or- 


ganized agriculture.    It  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  aU  thoughtful  citizens. 

In  the  past,  the  Government  played  a  de- 
cisive role  In  achieving  full  wartime  em- 
ployment; we  climbed  out  of  a  depression 
through  Government  action  and  we  sus- 
tained a  postwar  economy  through  Govern- 
ment assistance.  Only  the  Government  has 
the  statutory  obligation  and  pwwer  to  help 
In  this  economic  crisis. 

The  Government  should  consider  Imme- 
diately the  reduction  of  taxes  and  raising  of 
exemptions  In  the  lower  Income  bracket. 
The  veterans'  readjustment  benefit  pro- 
gram which  expires  this  month  must  b« 
extended  for  at  least  another  year  and  ths 
payment  of  the  national  life  Insurance  pre- 
mium should  be  made  In  the  latter  half  of 
1949  Instead  of  1950.  Old-age  retirements 
should  be  Increased,  restrictions  on  public 
assistance  removed  and  have  the  Federal 
share  of  public  assistance  be  matched  by 
the  States  to  at  least  $2,000,000,000  lor  1950. 
Education  Is  a  vast  program  In  Itself  and 
students  with  Incomplete  training  cannot  be 
thrown  Into  an  already  scarce  labor  market. 

Employment  can  be  directly  provided  If  a 
sound  program  of  reconstruction  Is  begun. 
We  need  to  build  homes,  highways,  bridges, 
irrigate  desert  areas,  construct  power  dams: 
bring  electricity  Into  the  rural  areas  and  re- 
forest the  cut-over  lands. 

We  need  new  tax,  wage,  and  price  policies. 
We  need  liberal  credit  policies  and  a  faU 
amount  of  profit.  Those  who  cant  live  on 
S25.0C0  clear  profit  a  year  had  better  revise 
their  mode  and  attitude  of  living.  There  Is 
many  a  laboring  man  who  brings  up  his  fam- 
ily and  educates  his  children  on  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  We  need  a  national  labor 
and  wage  policy  designed  to  stimulate  free 
collective  bargaining,  rather  than  restrict- 
ing it,  and  a  minimum  wage  standard  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  our  country. 

Yes,  we  need  all  of  these  revisions.  We 
also  must  work,  and  work  hard,  II  we  are  to 
accomplish  these  goals. 


The  World  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NrW  HAMPSHnUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 
Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  R«c- 
OHD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Keene  Evening  SenUnel,  published 
in  Keene,  N.  H..  of  July  19.  1949.  entitled 
"The  World  Situation": 

THX  WOELB  srrUATIOH 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  military  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  constitute  a  dominant 
power,  at  present  unbalanced  by  any  group 
of  nations. 

In  the  world  at  large,  the  strength  of  ths 
United  SUtes  Is  dominant,  outside  of  the 
land  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  atomic  bomb  makes  thu  coun- 
try almost  Irresistible  m  warfare  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  years. 

The  Impasse  In  Europe  constitutes  some- 
thing of  a  deadlock  between  eastern  and 
western  Europe,  which  could  be  broken,  no 
doubt,  by  the  use  of  Soviet  force.  That 
Russia  does  not  attempt  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems by  force,  as  she  did  In  eastern  Europe, 
is  due  entirely  to  our  possession  of  the  stomlc 
bomb.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
Ill,  who  Is  a  man  with  great  knowledge  of 
world  affairs. 


.ft 
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burden  of  th*  Onttcd  8t*tc«  In  Inter- 
MiUoiuU  aflaln  wUl  be  frMtly  licbtencd. 
vben  tbe  nattoM  of  Europe.  ouu:de  the 
CWiiMnnit  orMt.  become  stroug  •aoucb  to 
taltaBfl*  Um  preponderanoa  at  mlftit  that 
DOW  bMoDcs  to  Russia  When  thia  happens, 
the  UiUtad  Stataa.  separated  by  the  AtUntlc 
and  Pbctfte  ooeana.  vtll  tM  the  dectalvc  fac- 
tor In  arorld  affairs  We  will  oocupy  tba 
poaltlon  that  Great  Britain  held  for  many 
oentunea  in  Kuropa  and  U  «c  uas  the  poal- 
tloe  InteUlfently.  we  can  larfely  datarmlna 
the  cooraa  ot  world  affairs. 


Fe4crmJ  Aid  tm  E^KabM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

cm  nwm  took 

nt  THX  ROUS!  OP  RKPRaBBirrATTVn 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
ha«  been  sAid  on  both  tides  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  aid  to  education  which 
has  been  under  dLscusslon  recently. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County.  N.  Y..  on  thi^  impor- 
tant subject.  This  council  occuf 
a  respected  and  unique  place  in 
hometown  of  Buffalo  and  has  achieved 
an  enviable  record  in  religious,  edtica- 
ttonal.  and  community  matters  and  In 
bringing  about  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  among  the  churches  of 
various  denominations  in  western  New 
York. 

While  my  views  with  regard  to  Pcd- 
eral  aid  to  education  do  not  coincide 
with  theira  gtace  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  my  position  In  favor  of  a  Federal 
educational  aid  bill  which  wotild  aid  all 
cchooto  I  think  this  letter  Is  Impor- 
tant enough  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  Congress  so  that  the 
Representatives  may  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  council's  thoudttsoo  thi5  ques- 
tion. Accordingly,  tmdcrtaave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Insert  this  letter  In  the 
ApiMndlz  o#  this  Ricoao: 

OMmcn.  or  CMtrsmaa  or 
•crrTALo  *M»  Bub  Oomrrr. 
Bufmio.  M.  7..  J-ulw  It.  1949. 
Tbe  Booorablc  Amtmowt  P.  T*uamxo. 
of  M«W'^9*nt^iveM. 

W*Mktn§ton.  D.  C. 
'.:  Thia  letter  la  concerned  with  one 
of  Iha  Mb)act  of  Psderal  aid  to  educa- 
Uoo.  It  ta  written  pursuant  to  dtraetloD  of 
tba  piles  rs  of  tb«  Council  of  Caurcbaa  of 
Buffalo  and  Brta  County,  on  racomnModattoo 
a(  tbe  civic  committac  of  tbe  council. 

Ttala  council  wlabaa  to  raeord  Itsalf  as 
tn  favor  of  the  principle  that  any 
axtandlnf  federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  sehoola.  tf  enacted,  should 
conflaa  sucb  aid  to  public  tax-aupportad 
acboota. 

Tb*  oouncll  U  Bwsrc  that  tb«  tiilnulyts 
which  it  la  bar*  tuppurtlng  u  tba  siibjMt  of 
n«M  controvarsy  Vigorous  aad  •««■  Intam- 
parau  argumanu  have  baen  mad*  botti  for 
and  against  the  prtoctpta.  Cut  of  the  weltar 
ot  argumtnt.  bowavw.  tbars  emerge  two  oon- 
smaratKna  wtucb  in  tba  eouncU's  vtow  ara 
of  fecial  algnifleaDce 

nn*:  auapty  aa  a  matter  of  blatorteal  fact, 
public  education  In  tbla  eountry  baa  baan 
built  on  a  lew  well-tusown  prlnclplaa: 

That  rraa  public  cleiaentary  and 
MtucAlloa  ahoukt  be  upan  to  all; 


That  auch  education  should  tw  gtiarantaed 
to  lU  citlsens  at  public  expense; 

That  paranU  preferring  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  prlvsta  schc<as.  religious  or  secular. 
have  tbe  right  to  do  so  (a  right  which  waa 
legally  vindicated  in  Pterec  v.  Soeietf  of  Su- 
trra  (Sag  U   8   510  <1»26)): 

That  parenu  exerclalng  this  prcfaranoa 
may  not  look  to  the  taxpayers  for  financial 
support. 

Tbcsa  principles  may  fairly  be  aald  to  rep- 
raasnt  American  tradlUon  today.  Tbey  owe 
tlHir  paratatcnce.  it  la  t>ellcv«d.  to  tba  fact 
UmS  tiMy  have  well  served  both  educauon 
and  the  public  Intareat  and  have  made  the 
public  schools  one  of  the  chief  unifying 
foroaa  of  our  Nation.  Traditions  can.  and 
OQ  occasion  should  be  changed,  but  anyone 
who.  In  the  face  of  our  favorable  national  ex- 
perience, wlahea  to  altar  tbla  particular  tra- 
dition bears  a  heavy  burden  of  proof. 

Second:  Public  aid  for  private  schools  In- 
evitably raises  tiie  question  of  aid  for  schools 
conducted  under  church  auspices  Any 
grant  of  public  funds  to  support  such  schools 
Is.  under  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  th«  United  Statea  Constitution,  if 
tbe  grant  la  made  by  a  State,  and  of  tbe  first 
amendment.  If  made  by  the  Congraaa  The 
views  of  tba  Cowt  on  this  point  ara  too  clear 
to  admit  of  doubt:  consider,  for  example,  tbe 
following  sentence  from  opinion  In  grerson  v. 
Board  of  Eduemtion  (330  U.  8  1.  IS  (1947)). 
raltarated  In  Ita  opinion  In  Illinois  v  Board 
of  gdwcatum  (333  C  S.  303.  310  ( 1»48)  I  : 

"Mo  tax  In  any  amount,  large  or  snutU.  can 
ba  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities 
or  liutltutlons.  whatever  form  they  may 
adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion." 

Unleaa  and  until  the  Supreme  Cotnt  modi- 
flea  Ita  views  in  the  orderly  course  of  consti- 
tutional adjudication.  Its  Interpretation  of 
the  Orst  and  fourteenth  smendments  remslns 
tbe  supreme  law  of  tbe  land,  binding  upon 
all  of  ua. 

Thla  letter  Is  being  mailed  today  to  thoaa 
Members  of  the  House  of  Repreaentattvaa 
whoaa  dlstrtcta  include  paru  of  ftia  County 
snd  to  the  Senators  from  New  York  Btata. 
Copies  will  be  released  to  the  prsaa  tomorrow. 
Respectfully  yours. 

HAai-AM  M  Paoar. 
gxecwf  (re  Secretary. 


Sedety  Imikttd  by  New  YoHi  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NKW  ToaK 

IN  THX  BOUSK  OP  RXPRBBBNTATlVn 

Thmndav.  Jniy  21.  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent. I  am  inserting  in  the  CoMcaBs&iONAL 
Rbcoid  a  news  story  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  16  which  tells  the  pathetic 
.^tory  of  a  Brooklyn  family  trying  to  ob- 
tain urgently  needed  medical  attention 
for  their  chUd. 

The  story  speaka  lor  Itself  and.  In  Its 
Indictment  of  a  society  as  rich  as  ours  in 
which  such  an   Incident  can  occur,  It 
speaks  for  all  forgotten  people: 
Coona   Ww    Mncr   ii»    FovMnuitc   Csaa— 

Cotnr  Daoes  CBaaas  Asantsr  Paaxirra  Wito 

LsST  Tuna  Sicc  Baar  sT  HoafrrsL 

A  charge  ot  child  abandonment  agalnat 
lilchaal  Zaccaro.  31  years  old.  a  Ml-a-waali 
St  k  dark,  and  bU  wUa  of  374  Kaat  Nlnety- 
sUtb  BtraaC.  Brooklyn,  waa  dlsmlaaed  In 
Pvlony  Court  yaatarday  afternoon 

The  two  adasltted  leavli^c  their  partly  par- 
alyaad  g-waak-old  aon.  Michael.  Jr..  In  a  ball- 


way  of  Beilevtie  Hospital  with  a  note  aaklng 
that  authorities  ^ivt  It  badly  needed  medical 
cars. 

In  granting  tbe  dlamlaaai  motion  by  Oacar 
Roblnaon  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  Magla- 
trata  PbUlp  B.  Thurston  said: 

"Thaae  two  are  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
nature's  Inexplicable  developments.  I'm  In- 
clined to  credit  their  lack  of  Judgment  to 
the  unusual  combination  of  circumstances. 
There  apparently  is  a  serious  gap  in  our 
services,  but  this  case  cannot  be  conaldered 
a  precedent  for  theaa  two  or  for  anyone  else 
In  the  future  to  try  to  gain  admittance  to  a 
hoapltal  this  way  " 

The  chUd.  born  May  28  In  Beth-El  Hoapl- 
tal. Brooklyn,  remained  there  untU  June  30. 
It  was  then  stiggested  that  It  be  tranaferred 
to  Kings  County  Hospital. 

TUUTMXNT  HOT  AVAlUin^ 

Admittance  was  refused  there  with  the  ex- 
planation that  the  hospital  was  not  equipped 
to  give  tbe  child  the  treatment  It  needed. 
The  parenu  said  that  after  the  child  had 
spent  a  sleepless  night  In  their  apartment 
they  decided  to  force  Its  entrance  Into  Belie- 
vue. 

In  hla  plea  for  dlamlaaai  Mr.  Robinson  said: 

"It  Is  only -fair  to  state,  to  underscore,  that 
no  one  Is  to  blsme  for  tbe  lack  of  facilltlea 
for  thla  Infant.  The  responsibility  for  It 
raata  aolely  with  society,  a  society  of  which 
wa  ara  all  a  part.  Perhaps  the  desperate  act 
of  theae  parenu.  lacking  facilities  few  their 
infant  snd  finding  none  svsilable,  will  ra- 
sult  tn  some  positive  good. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  provisions  will  be  mad« 
so  that  hereafter  no  decent  parents  will  ever 
again  under  similar  circumstances  be  com- 
pelled to  such  extrenve  measurea  in  order  to 
secure  care  for  their  l-sfanU." 

The  child,  suffering  from  a  meningitis  typa 
of  diseaae.  will  remain  in  Bellevue  for  the 
present.  lu  condition  was  reported  aa  crit- 
ical. 


Heosiaf  Skartaf  e  at  Grceawkk,  Cobb. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNacTictrr 
IN  TH«  HOUSX  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVM 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  am  Inserting  an 
article  written  by  Bernle  Yudaln  which 
appeared  In  the  Greenwich  Time  on 
Monday.  July  18. 

This  is  a  notable  and  heartwarming 
example  of  the  respon.'^ible  functioning 
of  the  private- property  free-enterj 
system.  These  people  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  are  giving  an  lasplrlng  example  of 
a  generous  community  spirit.  They  are 
demomtrating  in  concrete  and  irrefu- 
table terms  that  they  appreciate  thai 
freedom-s  and  responsibilities  are  Ifisep- 
arable. 

The  article  follows: 

Ths  Ramblxs 
(By  Bernle  Tudaln) 
THX  MOMS  raoviocaa 

In  their  own  quiet  way.  a  numl>er  of  men 
and  women  In  Greenwich  are  doing  their  bit 
to  help  lick  the  botialng  shortag*.  Tha 
Greenwich  Home  Providers.  Inc  .  sparked  by 
an  Indumlnable  botiaewlfe.  are  In  the  proceaa 
of  getting  another  multiple  dwelling  Into 
shape  which  wtU  rent  to  modest  or  low-In- 
come fanuliaa  who  are  now  realding  In  sub- 
standard dwelllnga 
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Mrs.  Kenneth  Vap  Riper,  the  spark  plug 
of  the  unique  Home  Providers  movement, 
poinU  out  that  a  number  of  business  houses, 
artisans,  and  volunteers  are.  with  no  fanfare 
or  thought  of  recompense,  contributing  to 
the  establishment  of  these  homes. 

For  instance.  Maher  Bros,  donated  all  the 
building  materials  needed  for  remodeling  ol 
the  latest  house  acquired  by  the  nonprofit 
Home  Providers  on  Dele  van  Avenue.  The 
firm  delivered  the  gratis  goods  to  the  siU. 

too- 
Bill   Hennessey,  the   gregarious  pliunblng 

contractor,  donated  materials,  and  his  own 

time,    for   Installing    a    new    bathroom    and 

renovating  an  o!d  one. 

Bob  Craig  at  Craig  Electric  has  given  mate- 
rials, and  aupplled  labor,  for  wiring  and 
Ughtlng. 

Same  of  the  others  who  have  pitched  in 
with  materials,  labor  or  aaslstance  Include: 
Peels  Hardware  Store.  Belmont  Ftiel,  Green- 
wich Hardware.  Colmans  Paint  Store.  D.  K. 
AUen.  Post  Road  Iron  Works,  George  L. 
OBrien.  William  Carlson,  fi-neat  Drcnck- 
hahn.  Greenwich  Gas  Co..  New  England 
Chimney  Co..  Garrteh  Roofing  Co.,  Chlmblo 
Bros.  ConnecUcut  Ught  &  Power  Co..  and 
Joseph  Tlrlolo.  refuse  collector.  In  what- 
ever way  they  were  able,  they  helped  put 
these  old  houses  Into  order  so  that  Home 
Prorlders  could  move  in  the  families  con- 
ald«ed   In   moat   urgent  need. 

On  the  honor  roll  of  workmen  who  have 
given  their  oft-duty  time  to  the  project  are: 
H%rry  O'Connor,  WUlUm  Lawlor.  Wilfred 
Cameron.  Peter  DriscoU,  8r..  Jerry  Burke, 
Peter  Driscoll.  Jr.,  Andrew  DeRosa,  John 
Atherlay.  Andrew  Bridge,  Andrew  Scales. 
George  Scales,  Edward  Wilson.  Ernest  Man- 
netil  and  Frank  Leach 

Then  of  course,  there's  the  Invaluable  con- 
tribution of  the  corporation's  ofllcers,  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Van  Riper.  And  the  anonymous 
residents  who  have  contributed  money  for 
the  down  payment  on  the  houses.  And 
others,  too. 

All  in  all.  It'a  pretty  swell.  And  only  the 
beginning. 


Veterans'  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21. 1949 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I -am  including  excerpts  from  two 
letters  that  I  have  received  from  my 
friend  and  comrade.  Gen.  William  L. 
Marlin.  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Cuyahoga  Building.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  General  Marlins  letters  are 
self-explanatory  and  will  bring  to  my  in- 
terested colleagues  and  comrades  very 
vital  and  worth-while  suggestions. 

I  have  had  a  personal  pride  in  the  f\ne 
service  of  General  Marlin  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Adi^inistratioi  since  World  War  I. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer 
In  the  ^'urty-seventh  Ohio  Division;  this 
division  made  an  enviable  record  In  the 
first  world  conflict.  I  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Major  General  Farnsworth.  the  com- 
manding ofBcer  of  this  division,  and  had 
the  plea.sure  of  standing  on  the  main 
street  of  Brussels  In  BelRium,  after  the 
Armistice  in  1918.  and  watching  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  head  the  tri- 
umphal procession  which  entered  their 


capital  city.  At  the  head  of  a  select  body 
of  troops  from  the  Thirty-seventh  Ohio 
Division  rode,  with  pride  and  dignity,  our 
own.  then  colonel,  William  L.  Marlin. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  suggestions  that 
he  makes  in  his  letters  come  from  a  true 
soldier  who  not  only  serves  in  time  of 
war  but  carries  that  interest  for  his  com- 
rades and  his  country  into  his  peacetime 
activities.  I  should  like  to  call  special 
attention  to  this  phrase  from  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  letter  of  July  18.  1949, 
which  should  become  a  slogan.  "Transfer 
the  unemployed  from  the  pool  room  to 
the  school  room."  Quoting  from  General 
Marlins  letter  of  June  29. 1949: 

Many  veterans  returned  from  mUltary  serv- 
ice and  Immediately  entered  Indtistry  at  very 
good  pay.  They  have  acq[tilred  seniority  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  recalled  whenever  the 
company  Increased  production.  If  these  vet- 
erans t^e  advantage  of  some  tjpc  of  im- 
provement training  the  cost  would  not  be 
much  greater  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  to  apply  for  and  accept  unemployment 
compensation.  Retttms,  however,  to  the  vet- 
eran. Industry,  and  the  general  good  of  the 
country  would  he  much  greatc. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  346  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  not  In  a  position 
to  counsel  and  supervise  large  numbers  but 
through  the  cooperation  of  Industry  and  the 
employment  service  It  Is  believed  that  many 
veterans  can  be  directed  Into  types  of  train- 
ing which  wUl  be  of  material  benefit  to  them 
upon  a  return  to  original  employment.    This 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  edu- 
cational director  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and,  through  him,  to  the  presi- 
dents of  personnel  associations  and  training 
directors'  associations,  who  appear  to  believe 
that  the  plan  Is  good  and  well  worth  a  trial. 
I  bring  this  to  your  attention  as  I  know 
you  are  vitally  Interested  In  veterans'  affairs. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  ^pinion  as 
to  whether  unemployment  benefits  will  be 
continued  and  Just  what  form  any  veterans' 
legislation    may   take    In    the   future.     Mr. 
Ruber  has  Introduced  a  bill  for  unemploy- 
ment  compensation    and   there   are   several 
bills  pending  or  being  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  pension  and  lx)nus.    It  appears  to  me 
that  If  Public  Law  346  Is  properly  used  great 
benefit  wUl  result  to  all  concerned.     Here, 
the  use  of  the  public  and  private  nonprofit 
schools  are  being  stressed  rather  than  the 
high  pressuring  of  veterans  Into  vocational 
schools  where  they  may  take  a  course  for 
the  p'jrpose  of  securing  subsistence  only  but 
not  with  any  Intent  to  use  the  course  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.     That  situation  Is  al- 
ready overdeveloped  and  many  of  the  trade 
objectives  of  the  profit  schools  have  reached 
a  saturation  point.    Personally.  I  think  that 
In  some  Instances  If  the  unemployed  veteran 
goes  to  school  and  learns  to  read  and  write 
It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  him  and  the 
country. 

P.  S. — I  have  always  been  Interested  in  the 
men  at  the  crossroads  and  Intend  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of, the  smaller 
cities  as  well  as  larger  ones.  In  Cleveland 
we  have  full  facilities  for  services  of  this 
type  but  we  will  also  endeavor  to  build  up 
the  service  In  less  populated  areas. 

Clevkland,  July  It,  1949. 
Hon.  John  McSwtiNrr, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washrington.  D.  C. 
Dea*  John:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  15th 
and  note  your  request  for  permission  to  print 
my  letter  of  June  29  In  the  CoNcaissiONaL 
Record.  I  did  not  write  the  letter  on  that 
basis  and  after  reading  over  a  copy  I  am 
not  sure  you  would  want  to  print  aU  of  It, 
but  you  have  my  permlaslon  to  tise  It  In 
any  way  you  desire.  Thanks  very  much  for 
your  Interest  In  the  matter  and  your  very 
kind  suggestion. 


Incidentally,  the  committee  had  a  meeting 
today  at  which  time  It  approved  tha  copy 
for  a  small  pamphlet  which  la  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  various  sources  to  unem- 
ployed veteraris.  Funds  have  been  donated 
to  provide  for  50.000  copies  which  ahould 
pretty  well  blanket  Cuyahoga  County.  The 
pamphlet  will  be  available  in  about  2  weeks 
and  It  Is  expected  that  the  movement  will 
be  under  way  about  Augtist  1,  1S>49.  The 
conunittee  Includes  members  from  tbe 
schools,  Industry,  labor,  employment  lerv- 
Ice,  ex-service  organizations  and  the  Urban 
League. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  committee  that 
the  welfare  of  the  community  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  transferring  unemployed  veterans 
"from  the  pool  room  to  the  school  room." 

Kindest  regards  and  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  L.  MaaLur. 


Out  at  Second 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHtJSXTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT Al  IVES 

Thursday.  July  21. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  20.  1949: 

OOT  AT  SECOND 

We  don't  know  whether  the  national 
pastime  or  a  college  education  taught  Jackl* 
Robinson  how  to  do  It.  But  nothing  could 
be  better  calculated  to  deflate  Paul  Robeson '• 
Red-tinged  fearsomeness  Into  proper  perspec- 
tive than  his  fellow  Negro's  ccanment  on  It. 
Of  the  famous  singer's  assertion  that  tha 
Negro  American  wouldn't  fight  in  a  war 
against  Russia,  Brooklyn's  famous  second 
baseman  observes: 

"The  statement.  If  Mr.  Robeson  actually 
made  It,  sounds  very  silly  to  me.  But  he  haa 
a  right  to  his  personal  views,  and  If  he  want* 
to  sound  silly  when  he  expresaea  them  in 
public,  that  Is  hla  business." 

There  Is  essential  power  and  sanity  In  tha 
whole  of  Jackie  Robinson's  statement — made 
despite  his  reluctance  to  risk  being  muddied 
by  the  political  waters  which  swirl  around 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  because  of  what  he  guesses  holla 
down  to  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  carries  power  because  It  puts  In  forth- 
right language  what  every  sane  American, 
of  whatever  color,  must  know: 

That  In  the  event  of  such  a  war  the  Negro 
Communist  would  act  Just  like  any  oVher 
native  Communist;  that  the  Negro  pacifist 
would  act  Just  like  any  other  pacifist;  and 
that  the  average  Negro  would  behave  Just  Ilka 
any  other  average  American — try  to  keep 
his  country  out  ol  war,  then  help  hU  country 
win  the  war. 

It  carries  power  because  Jackie  Robinson 
says  out  loud  what  any  other  self-respecting 
American  expecU  any  self-respecting  Negro 
American  to  feel :  That  because  he  U  willing 
to  fight  communism  on  the  battlefield 
doesn't  mean  that  he  won't  keep  on  fighting 
racial  discrimination  at  home. 

"The  more  a  Negro  hates  communism  be- 
cause It  opposes  democracy,  the  more  he  la 
going  to  hate  any  other  Influence  that  kllla 
off  democracy  m  this  country." 

Straight-talking,  clear-eyed  eloquence 
which,  coming  from  an  expert  on  being  a 
colored  American,  shotild  make  about  as  ad- 
mirable a  contribution  to  better  race  rela- 
tions aa  anything  that  baa  happened  In  a 
long  time. 
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ThurMdav.  Jniw  21.  lUf 

Ifr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
•ettled  opinion  that  Wii<ral  exclM  taxes 
are  rough  iocks  on  Anwrtean  prosperltj 
and.  of  all  busineu  hazards,  at  thl.^  time, 
constitute  the  fravest  threat  to  the  In- 
dustries sffected  by  them. 

Excise  taxes,  sales  taxes,  consumer 
taJtes  of  all  kinds,  by  whatever  names 
they  are  known,  are  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natorx  taxes  which  have  no  place  in  the 
American  fiscal  structure  in  peacetime, 
•nd  in  wartime  only  have  a  claim  to  seri- 
ous consideration  as  brakes  on  inflation 
and  diversion  of  manpower  and  ma- 
terials. 

When  we  are  caught  in  an  inflationary 
spiral,  excise  <or  other  sales  taxes)  taxes 
accelerate  the  speed  of  the  Inflation; 
and  when  the  crest  Is  reached  they  op- 
erate in  the  oppoisite  direction  to  hasten 
the  downward  cycle. 

Bxciss  T4XXS  ro«  BxvxNvs  AmAHaoarsa 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  we  aban- 
Um  isrlaclpla  of  Federal  excise 
for  rtvenue  exeept  for  needed  social 
and  governmental  controls  over  narcotics 
and  Intoxicants. 

By  adoption  of  that  amendment  the 
people  of  the  United  States  dedicated 
ibemaelvea  to  the  principle  of  the  gradu- 
fttod  tjersonal  and  corporate  income 
tax — and  acain.  in  my  view,  this  is  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  tax  yet  devised 
for  the  support  of  the  vast  governmental 
activities  demanded  by  the  people 

The  income  tax  falls  with  greatest  bur- 
den on  thoae  best  able  to  pay. 

The  excise  tax.  by  whatever  ^^btmHam 
it  Is  called,  falls  with  greatest  weitfil  on 
tlioee  least  able  to  bear  it. 

The  Income  tax  Is  proportioned  to  the 

Individtuii  according  to  his  ability  to  help 

support  the  Oovemment  which  Insures 

artBiim  standftrdi  oC  Jivlnf :  the 

tax — a  tax  oa  eoannpilon — Is 

the  very  opposite  in  itn  principle. 

■xcuBs  Hwr  ■nsiiiws 

■ver  since  adoption  of  the  sixteenth 
amendment  there  has  been  a  constant 
effort  bf  the  wealthy,  unwilling  to  hmt 
their  )aat  share  of  the  public  expense, 
to  return  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the 
bowed  shoulders  of  those  of  small  and 
uncertain  income. 

In  the  strain  of  the  Hoover  depression 
this  CeocreM  took  a  backward  step,  even 
In  tiw  aMbl  of  progrcaMve  reforms,  by 
resorting  to  Federal  eaeiee  tales  as  emer- 
■ency  measures.  Numerma  States  took 
the  ««•  backward  step  by  adopting  talcs 
taxee.  and  history  shows  that,  once 
adopted,  the  sataa  tax  is  difflcuit  to  get 
nd  of.  for  H  is  supported  by  vested  In- 
tereeta  wttli  eoncentrated  power,  and  op- 
posed only  by  the  unorganised  consumers 
ond  retailers.  In  New  York  the  sales 
tax  was  adopted  as  an  emergency  soores 


of   reUef    revenue,    and    remains    as   a 
shackle  on  local  business. 

Ineocapably.  Federal  excise  taxes  hurt 
business. 

Since  our  present  wide  system  of  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  were  justified,  after  the 
passing  of  the  national  emerfeney  of 
depression  into  the  national  emerfeney 
of  near  war  and  war.  by  the  argument 
that  the  taxes  would  discourage  infla- 
tionary pressure  and  would  help  conserve 
manpower  and  materials,  it  fell  on  many 
industries  which  had  a  luxury  tinge  in 
total  war. 

wASTUcs  KMsaoswcT  rAano 

The  wartime  emergency  Is  passed  but 
the  excise  taxes  linger  on. 

The  list  of  articles  subject  to  tax  is 
long  and  varied. 

Americans  pay  taxes  to  travel,  they 
pay  taxes  to  use  the  telephone  or  tele- 
graph. They  pay  taxes  on  their  luggage. 
There  are  Federal  taxes  on  jewelry, 
women's  handbags,  cosmetics,  fur  coats, 
and  amusements. 

Obviously,  every  industry  picked  out  as 
a  target  for  this  kind  of  tax  is  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  untaxed 
Industries. 

Where  .something  approaching  a  mon- 
opoly exLsLs  in  a  Riven  field,  the  dLscrimi- 
uation  is  lessened:  but  in  such  industries 
asffurs.  jewelry,  cosmetics,  and  luggage, 
where  tlie  Arms  are  small  and  varied  and 
highly  competitive,  thoasands  of  small 
businesses  are  fighting  for  their  very 
lives. 

PMrrr  lUiTraaM  PLmesB  hOAinwr  sauu  tax 

The  1948  platform  of  the  National 
Democratic  platform  has  an  unequivocal 
pledge  acalnst  the  Republican  scheme 
for  a  national  sales  tax. 

The  Democratic  platform  adopted  at 
Philadelphia  sajrs: 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  remove  tax  in- 
equities and  to  continue  to  reduce  the 
public  debt. 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  impoeition  of  a 
general  Federal  sales  tax." 

This  Democratic  Congress  owes  It  to 
the  people  to  start  carying  out  the  man- 
date of  that  platform  by  repealing  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  that  rough  lock  small 
business. 

roB  msovniT  avima  Mcwr 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fur  industry  is  being 
prostrated  by  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
furs  and  fur  coats. 

The  processing  and  sale  of  furs  Is 
centered  in  New  York  City ;  but  the  blight 
spreads  to  the  swamps  and  bayous  of  the 
Southland,  to  the  mountains  of  the  West, 
and  to  the  Arctic  regions.  It  brings  hun- 
ger to  little  people  in  the  wilds  of  central 
Asia  and  depresses  business  in  South 
America. 

The  processing  of  furs  alone  absorbs 
the  labor  of  100  000  Americans,  most  of 
whom  live  in  New  York  City  and  its 
vicinity;  and  probably  a  majority  of  these 
workers  live  In  my  own  congressional 
district  on  the  lower  east  side  of  Man- 
hattan. 

They  pray  for  relief. 

But  they  are  not  akwe. 

nys  is  a  problem  In  which  labor  and 
mamfloment.  producers  and  retailers, 
clerks,  salesmen,  and  bookkeepers,  join 
with    unanimity — and,    of    course,    this 


unanimity  exists  equally  in  the  jewelry 
trade,  the  cosmetic  and  pharmaceutical 
businesses,  the  luggage  and  handbag  in- 
dustry. In  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  the  theatrical  world,  and 
wherever  this  heavy-handed  discrimi- 
natory tax  threatens  depression  and 
bankruptcy. 

CBISIS    SXXSTS    MOW 

The  summer  is  normally  the  peak 
season  in  the  fur  Industry  and  full  em- 
ployment might  be  expected  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  actuality,  however,  in  this 
summer  of  1949.  one-third  of  the  fur 
workers  ordinarily  employed  in  fur  proc- 
essing and  manufacture  have  no  work 
at  all;  one-third  are  working  part  time; 
and  only  one-third  are  working  full  time. 

The  businessmen  face  bankruptcy  at 
worst  and  heavy  loss  at  best 

The  continued  imposition  of  the  20- 
percent  exci.se  tax,  and  the  adverse  ef-^ 
feet  of  the  peculiar  loopholes  found  in 
this  part  of  the  law.  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  substantial  factors  in  this  unprece- 
dentedly  .severe  unemployment  crisis. 

But  the  impact  is  more  far  reaching. 

The  exci.se  tax  Is  uneconomic.  It  de- 
stroys other  sources  of  revenue,  and.  in 
addition,  impose.s  burdens  on  the  Gov- 
ernment which  may  well  be  greater  in 
cost  than  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
excises. 

The  difficulty  of  administering  the 
tax — which  is  particularly  flagrant  in 
the  fur  industry — makes  It  administra- 
tively Inexpedient. 

AW    INODSnr    OF    SMALL    KNTEKPUSZ8 

From  the  raw  fur  to  the  retailer,  the 
fur  Industry  is  one  of  small  enterprises. 

The  capture  of  the  raising  in  captivity 
of  fur  animals  is  an  important  source  of 
income  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  or  to  professional 
trappers  and  fur  raisers,  ail  of  whom 
have  income  and  resources  well  below 
the  national  average. 

More  than  5.000  firms  are  engaged  In 
dressing,  dyeing,  fabricating,  and  selling 
fur  garments.  A  typical  fur  manufac- 
turing plant  employs  only  10  persons; 
and  the  average  employment  In  other 
branches  of  the  industry  will  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  figure. 

The  effect  of  the  excise  tax  on  furs  is  to 
stifle  a  large  number  of  highly  competi- 
tive small  businesses  least  able  to  with- 
stand the  current  stagnation  in  sales — 
estimated  to  be  a  reduction  of  30  percent 
below  the  peak. 

TAX   atLr-atm-nvcrvn 

The  self-destructive  nature  of  the  tax 
and  its  harmful  effect  are  demonstrated 
by  the  revenue  figures  themselves.  They 
show  a  drop  In  fur  excise  tax  receipts 
from  |t7.000  000  for  the  1947  fiscal  year 
to  IT9.0M.0O0  for  the  1948  fiscal  year. 
Receipts  for  the  fl.scal  year  1949  are  even 
more  drastically  cut.  belnc  $53  000  000 
for  the  first  f  months  (complete  figures 
are  unavailable) .  Since  the  three  unre- 
ported months  are  the  spring  months 
when  virtually  no  basinevi  is  done,  the 
I53.M6.M0  flgtire  probably  closely  ap- 
proxmates  the  total.  The<e  figures  in 
turn  reflect  a  loss  of  $90,000  000  in  busi- 
ness for  the  1948  fiscal  year  and  $120,000.- 
MO  for  the  1949  fiscal  year. 

The  effects  of  this  drop  are  particu- 
larly tragic  Insofar  as  the  labor  force  of 
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the  industry  is  concerned.  Workers  In 
the  fur  industry  require  a  high  degree  of 
specialized  skill  developed  over  many 
years  of  training  and  experience.  Most 
of  the  workers  In  the  industry  are  of  mid- 
dle age  or  over.  The  great  skills  acquired 
in  this  trade  are  not  transferrable  to 
other  work.  Consequently,  lack  of  work 
in  the  industry  for  these  workers  means 
unemployment  for  them  in  this  or  any 
other  industry. 

The  burden  of  maintaining  these 
workers  on  unemployment  insurance  and. 
Increasingly,  on  relief  and  dole  allow- 
ances, will  shortly,  if  not  already,  con- 
sume a  substantial  part  of  the  revenue 
from  this  tax  and.  if  the  present  decline 
in  sales  continues,  soon  exceed  it. 

IKTOLXXABLK     BUUDEN     ON     CONSUMERS 

I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  my 
view  any  sales  tax.  by  any  name,  bears 
most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  carry 
the  burden. 

This  is  borne  out  strikingly  by  the  dis- 
criminatory and  pernicious  effect  of  the 
excise  lax  on  furs,  which  has  created  its 
greatest  havoc  in  the  low-priced  and 
medium-priced  garments. 

These  are  the  garments  which  are  pur- 
chased by  working  women  and  the  wives 
of  working  men.  whase  incomes  are  small 
and  who  must  be  eflBcient  and  economi- 
cal in  their  purchases. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  fur  coats  and  accessories  are  not 
luxuries  but  are  the  most  economical 
outer  garments. 

They  give  protection  against  cold 
which  cannot  be  provided  by  any  other 
material  of  common  use.  and  they  last 
for  many  seasons. 

ItrSS    ARC    ONLT    G.MIMENTS    TAXED 

The  tax  on  furs  Is  the  only  tax  on  ar- 
ticles of  clothing.  This  discrimination 
has  lent  itseh  to  allowing  manufactur- 
ers of  cloth  coats,  and  particularly  fur- 
trimmed  cloth  coats,  no  longer  to  fear 
the  comj)etition  of  the  fur  coat.  They 
are  thus  able  to  take  advantage  of  con- 
sumer resistance  to  a  20-percent  tax  by 
overpricing  their  products  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  20-percent  differential 
which  the  tax  imposes.  Unquestionably, 
if  fur  coats  could  meet  free  competition 
in  the  garment  market,  the  effect  would 
be  to  lower  for  the  consumer  the  price 
on  cloth  coats  and  fur-trimmed  coats. 

This  competition  is  especially  unfair  in 
the  light  of  the  figures  which  establish 
that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  fur  garments 
produced  are  made  of  rabbit  fur,  mouton, 
and  other  inexpensive  materials  to  retail 
at  prices  which  compete  with  the  cost  of 
cloth  coats.  Such  garments  are  usually 
purchased  by  working  people.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  section  of  the  fur  industry 
which  has  suffered  an  almost  complete 
collapse  due  largely  to  the  20-percent 
.tax.  The  customer  who  Is  able  to  pur- 
chase a  fur  coat  for  several  thoiLsand 
dollars  does  not  offer  as  much  resistance 
to  the  excise  tax  as  the  consumer  who 
can  spend  only  a  modest  sum.  Yet,  the 
best  present  estimate  of  sales  in  the  in- 
dustry discloses  that  in  excess  of  60  per- 
cent of  the  units  made  and  sold  are  sold 
at  $300  or  less. 

Considering  the  long  life  of  a  fur  gar- 
ment, which  averages  between  6  and  10 


years,  such  garments  are  by  no  means 
luxuries,  but  necessities,  in  the  long  run 
more  economic  than  the  shorter-lived 
wool  garment.  Yet,  under  the  present 
tax  law.  a  $200  cloth  coat  with  fur  trim- 
ming is  tax  free,  while  a  fur  coat  at  a 
cost  of  .jJlOO  is  subject  to  the  20-j)ercent- 
tax  burden. 

SEFXAL  or  excises  tTRCENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  and  un- 
derscore that  I  am  opposed  to  excise 
taxes  in  principle  and  favor  repeal  of  all 
Federal  excise  taxes,  with  complete  reli- 
ance on  Income  taxes  for  the  great  bulk 
of  Federal  revenues. 
•  But  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  the  dire 
consequences  of  the  excise  taxes  in  basic 
industries  catering  to  consumer  necessi- 
ties. 

In  accord  with  the  principles  I  advo- 
cate, it  is  just  as  important  to  repeal  the 
excise  tax  on  theater  admissions  as  it  is 
to  take  the  tax  off  fur  coats;  it  Is  just  as 
Important  to  free  railroad  transporta- 
tion from  Federal  excise  as  to  deliver  the 
luggage  and  leather-goods  industries 
from  its  burdens. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  politics  and 
national  Interest,  however.  It  is,  quite  ob- 
viously, more  difficult  to  plead  the  same 
urgency  about  the  taxes  on  articles  of 
general  consumption  which  fall  into  the 
categories  of  luxuries. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  basic 
necessity  of  furs,  luggage,  and  pocket- 
books  in  our  contemporary  stage  of 
culture. 

My  secretary  regards  her  lipstick,  her 
compact,  and  her  cologne  as  necessities, 
and  she  resents  paying  a  Federal  tax  on 
them;  but  I  can  recognize  that  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  this  argufnent  seems 
frivolous,  even  though  I  agree  with  my 
secretary. 

There  is  no  frivolity  about  furs  and 
leather  goods. 

These  are  necessities  which  come  only 
after  shelter  and  food  in  the  budget  of 
every  American  family:  indeed,  in  a 
broader  sense  they  are  a  part  of  the  shel- 
ter item  of  the  household  budget,  and  on 
an  equal  footing  with  shoes,  dresses, 
suits. 

Yet  this  Congress  is  literally  destroy- 
ing these  industries  by  its  procrastina- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  pledges  of  the 
party  platform. 

The  annual  season  of  summer  sales  Is 
only  a  matter  of  days  away. 

The  small  business  units  In  these  In- 
dustries have  little  or  no  resources  to 
withstand  the  disastrous  results  of  small 
sales  In  this  season.  Their  resources  al- 
ready are  strained;  last  January  we  saw 
the  unheard-of  spectacle  of  full  page 
retail  advertising  of  fur  sales  at  the  peak 
of  the  season. 

Two  basic  industries  are  being  Jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress,  and  our  national 
leadership,  to  take  a  decisive  stand,  to 
help  bring  to  the  floor  swiftly,  a  repealer 
of  the  burdensome  taxes  on  fur  and 
leather  goods,  at  once. 

RIDESB  NOT  coco  LXCISLATTVZ  PSACTICS 

It  is  my  view  that  the  attaching  of 
Irrelevant  riders  to  substantive  legisla- 
tion Is  a  device  of  doubtful  legislative 


sagacity:  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be 
forced  to  decide  if  I  must  vote  to  adopt 
H.  R.  2905  as  it  stands  now  before  an- 
other House. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  are  so 
desperate,  the  fur  and  leather  Industries 
are  so  desperate,  that  I  greatly  fear  that 
I  shall  have  no  choice  when  and  if  the 
time  comes.  I  shall  be  constrained  to 
vote  for  that  bill,  no  matter  how  much 
I  disapprove  of  the  device  used;  and  I 
think  that  other  members  are  going  to 
feel  the  same  way. 

This  is  not  an  orderly  method  of  legL<- 
lation,  and  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
legislative  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion will  agree  to  report  an  emergency 
repealer  on  these  two  excise"  taxes  at 
once,  and  will  then  move  rapidly  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  the  remaining 
excises  early  In  the  next  session. 


Federal  Housins  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF  MZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  July 
18,  1949: 

INVrTATION   TO   HOUSING R.  8.   V.   P. 

Now  that  the  Federal  housing  bill  has  been 
signed  Into  law  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
point  in  calamity  howling  against  It,  this 
woxild  be  a  fine  time  for  real-estate  men. 
builders,  bankers,  and  others  who  have 
fought  the  bill  from  the  l>eglnnlng  to  settle 
down  and  calmly  reread  It. 

Viewed  rationally  and  not  emotionally, 
the  law  has  a  lot  of  Interesting  poeslbllltles 
for  the  very  people  who  have  oppoeed  it  most 
steadfastly.  This  Is  so  because  the  funda- 
mental aim  is  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise and  local  communities  to  take  on  the 
lion's  share  of  the  slum-clearance  task. 
Though  the  fight  waxed  hottest  on  the  issue 
of  public  hoiislng,  this  long-term  national- 
housing  policy  makes  public  housing  strictly 
secondary.  It  U  there  only  for  that  part  <rf 
the  market  on  which  private  Industry  de- 
faulu  or  which,  for  elementary  economic 
reasons.  It  cannot  serve  unaided. 

The  real  worth  of  this  new  Federal  pro- 
gram lies  In  its  slum-clearance  and  urban- 
redevelopment  sections.  Public  housing  was 
Included  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  whol*. 
The  reason  the  public  heard  of  little  else 
during  the  long  campaign  for  this  legislation 
U  that  ertremisU  on  both  sides  made  this 
their  principal  iMtttleground.  The  militant 
public  houseri  were  continually  reaching  out 
for  more,  while  the  much-maligned  real- 
estate  lobby  fought  the  whole  idea  with 
tooth  and  claw.  As  a  result,  the  casual  spec- 
tator might  have  gathered  that  there  wae 
nothing  in  this  blU  other  than  a  program 
for  providing  federaUy  built  houses  for  the 
masses. 

Actually,  the  emphasis  In  this  law  Is  tlie 
reverse — and  public  housing  will  now  be 
maximised  or  minimized  depending  on  wliat 
private  industry  and  local  communltiee  are 
able  to  do  to  abate  the  need  for  it.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  law  is  clearly  stated  In  the  pre- 
amble: "(1)  private  enterprise  shall  t>e  en- 
couraged to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total 
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to 
to  MTV*  Bort  of  th«  total 
DMd:  (t)  spproprtat*  local  pQbltc  bodies 
Mtumll  b*  enoouraccd  *  *  *  to  oiMlcrtako 
poatttv*  procrmsM  ot  •Deotira«lnc  and 
taf  the  d»««topaicnt  o(  well- 
itUl  nclfhl 
(4)  goTcraacntal 
to  el«*r  •lunu.  to  fadlitat*  eommunltf  4»- 
filoymiat  &i)d  redevelopment,  and  to  pa^ 
▼tda  •dcquat*  tiou«ln«  for  *  *  *  f«inlH<i 
wltH  tncowM  to  low  tbat  they  are  not  bctac 

•ban  b«  extciMtod 
to  tiMM  lotoimw  wblcb  wttmat*  tb«tr 


prtrat*  •nurprtaa." 

It  la  to  tbat  aium  elaarane*  aaetlon  par- 
ticularly tbat  Buffalo  citric.  Induautal.  and 
llnaTfl  leaders  abould  k>ok  fur  wajra  to 
tndlriduai  affort.  coaununlty  ac- 
Pidarml  ■— Irtanca  te  a  kroad.  tmac- 
toaUto  pffofram  for  tba  nilt^rtufiiiit  of 
our  wont-blicbtad  raaldanttal  dUtrteu. 
TtUa  la  a  |ob  it  babooras  tbc  dty  admlnla- 
tratlon  to  tackle  with  seat.  But  even  mora 
It  li  a  cballaztc*  to  tboaa  ^wj  private  Intar- 
•ata  that  bav*  been  tha  moat  Implacabla 
toaa  ot  pvblic  bouatcg.  With  Uneto  Sam  dafl- 
Bltolf  aoounttted  to  this  proffram.  tba  surcat 
way  for  tha  btilldtaf  Industry's  faars  of  so- 
clil— ttCM  to  eoa*  tra*  voold  ba  for  it  to 
tttttmit  oa  iiiliiillif  It.  thereby  ler ring  It 
to  thm  — fsr  publle  boOMra.  Right  now.  tha 
field  la  Tact  and  bedumlag.  Bm  tha  InTita- 
tJoo  contains  an  urgent  R.  8.  V  P 


Letter  of  CoMBieiMUtMa 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  tnw  Toax 

n  TSB  BousB  OP  uMrummttTATvm 

Thursday.  Julp  2t.  1949 

Mr.  IDWIN  ARTHX7R  HALL.  Mr 
flpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
OMurks  In  the  Rccoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lovtnc  letter: 

CoirKi.ni,  n.  T..  July  $.  I94i. 
Hon.  SBwm  A.  Haix. 

Ifottsa  o/  Ue^ttentatitt*. 

Wmahin0ton.  D   C. 
Bb:  Thla  Is  a  latter  ai  thanks.  appraclatJan, 
and  commandation.  y\^ 

I  thank  you  for  tha  slnccra  and  baartantng 
lattar  you  wrote  ma  when  my  huabaitd  waa 
in  tha  0«  to  1»4S. 

I  apivaMato  tha  books  oo  child  cara  yoa 
•ant  ■!•  wban  my  chlMns 


I 


yuu  (or  your  proaaptzMaa. 
and  above  all.  your  klndnasa. 
muat  ba  thousands  of  people  in  thJa 
kualty  who  hava  baan  vtawUig  with  in- 
dlataste  the  smear  publicity  which 
aceordad  you  lately  by  the  Gannett 
It  Is  Ottly  ■arring  to  maka  you  oaw 
IHaod*  and  la  straagthanlng  tha  regard  of 
thoaa  who  bava  baaa  your  trlaads  from  tba 
•tart. 

yroB  Ta  OMt  Uttghamtmo  Prasa.  I  •••  that 
you  ara  cooaMartng  running  for  mayor. 
Wall.  U  you  do.  I  ion  sure  yuu  will  wtn  that 
aasUy.  That  job  baa  nssdsd  a  good  expadlMr 
•ota 

I  fMl  Itel  four  aariMal  aOWta  iB 
ot  paopla  ttfe*  myaatf  eaanoi  ba 
tna  moat  I  can  say  ta.  you  may 
flOUBt  OD  ma.  It  you  ever  need  balp  on  this 
and.  call  ma  and  I  aball  be  gUd  to  •arva  you 
■ronpiiy.  tberougbly.  and  gratia. 

—     _   ntsd. 

Mrs.  A   L. 


FvtW    Prabc    Httiei    oi 

CnSt  Corporatioh'i  Mahi-MiUiab-Dbl- 
lar  Accabhta  DUcrcyaacics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOCGS 


ATTVn 


or  BKLAWASX 

IN  Tin  BOOBB  OP 

Thur$dav.  July  21.  1949 

M  BOOOS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  than  3  months  ago.  I  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
Hous«  to  tba  muitl-mllllon-dollar  dis- 
cr»panctea  in  the  accounts  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  di.<<iclosed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Wiixiams]. 

As  a  i>art  of  my  present  remarks.  I  in- 
xlude  an  article  by  the  able  columnist. 
Herman  A.  Lowe,  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  JUD*  1.  IMO. 

Thl5  fine  article  prcacnti  aome  start- 
ling Information.  It  also  shows  what  a 
splendid  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  bjr  Senator 
WnxiAJts  in  bringing  to  the  public's  at- 
tention some  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  missing 
$366,643,129  Furthermore,  tt  awaa  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  extrcne  care 
should  be  exercised  in  delegating  any 
•ddltlonai  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Acrlculture 

Mr.  Lowe's  splendid  article  discusilBt 
this  serious  matter  follows: 
Muanta 


DfvaaTMATiowa 

atATSa  AGBWCT  aHoaT« 


tM  UHIIIS 

(By  Herman  A   Liowe) 
•CTOM.  May  31.— With  a  Senate  com- 
mlttca  flnatty  praparlng  to  proba  tba 
modlty  CT«4kt  Oorporatlools  aslsabig 
643  139    tbefe  ara  rumblings  bare  that  the 
books  of  still  other  corporations  ara  far  out 
of  -kilter."  1 

It  Is  quieiiy  liitomt.  for  aaao^le.  tbat  an 
amount  far  giaator  Ibaa  Iba  OOOb  tM6.- 
000.000  cannot  ba  aceottutad  for  In  tha  rec- 
of  tha  ^aeooatnictlan  Flaanea  Oorpura- 
Tba  Oanaral  AceowBtttig  OSca.  tha 
Oovaramant's  own  oSclal  accountant,  which 
haa  baan  unable  to  balance  and  bring  up  to 
date  tha  snarled  books  of  CCC.  Is  understood 
to  ba  Ondlnff  aqoal  dlfbctiity  In  trytag  to 
unravel  the  raear^  ot  otbar  afsnrtsa. 

Nut  much  la  batag  said  of  tba  otbar  corpo- 
rations at  thia  time.  However,  it  and  when 
the  CCC  meas  from  July  1.  l»4a.  to  June  30. 
lOM.  la  ever  elartfled.  several  Members  of 
Congress  ara  waiting  to  taka  tha  lid  off  tha 
itory  ot  unaeeowBtad-for  lallllona  In  otbar 
OoTernment  aorpotaMaaa 
Meanwblle.  WmmMm  Ambi  J.  Williams,  at 
who  foread  tba 
ty  CNdit 
with  more  spadflc  charges  than  ha 
original  ly  Ba  now  daclarea  Satly  that  some 
of  the  misaiag  gMg^MCOOO  ta  attributable 
to  etther  itabowsat  or  carslssa  dealings  witb 
pri^-ate  tmtan  aad  oparatora.  ■sdanlMthat 
tba  ayMtog  IgggJgOuOit  la  ■f»iy  tba  rasult 
at  lOBl  or  daabragatf  rrnvda  at  tcaaaf  ara  of 
aaaaaiMaa  ftaaa  ena  Oaaaraassot  a^saay 

•Mratary  of  Agriculture  Cbarlaa  P.  Brannan. 

How  much  of  the  •306.000.000  of  ta^ipaycr  s 

money  was  lost  aa  s  reault  of  tbeae  private 

deala  wUl  probably  aatar  ba  known.     The 

And   whethar   two  forasar  aonnetad  aaa- 
bajatora.  later  hired  by  CCC  to  asrva  In  r»> 

part  ef  tba  parted. 


had  anything  to  do  with  tha  leases,  ta  llka- 
wlaa  not  known  thua  far  to  CongrtM. 

Wban  Sanator  WnxiAM*  recently  uncovered 
tha  scandal  of  tha  unaccounted -for 
000.000  Secretary  Brannan  pronaptly 
back  with  a  statement  that :  "Tbeae  wartime 
ara  tha  aubject  of  an  aztenslva 
by  a  Hours  committee  (in  194S) 
tha  taadershlp  of  Judge  Tarvar  (Bap- 
itatlva  Malcolm  C.  Tarvcr,  of  Oaorgla). 
*  *  *  All  questions  of  fraud  or  loss  to  tha 
Oovemment  were  fully  explored  and  tba 
committee  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
rvldanca  of  either  " 

BasMMor  Woxiams  broke  the  back  of  that 
whttawaah  laat  week  by  laying  before  tba 
Seiuite  tha  report  of  the  Tarvcr  committee. 
which  sipr>a»ad  anything  tMit  approval  of  tha 
wartime  operations  of  CCC — called  the  War 
Food  AdmlnUtratlon  from  1M3  through  IMS. 

The  Tarver  committee  found : 

1.  CCC  (or  War  Pood  Adminlstratton )  sold 
aa  surpttM  to  prlvste  dealers  comiaodttles  It 
did  not  have  and  tbat  It  then  had  to  go  out 
Into  tba  epaa  aiarket  and  purchase  thcaa 
eomasodltlaa  at  aiore  than  it  was  selling 
them  for 

a.  "Dereliction  of  duty"  on  tha  part  of 
soaM  o^clili  snd  employaee. 

g.  Tha  agency's  own  records  were  In  such 
poor  condition  (whether  deliberately  or  cara- 
lasBy)  tbat  It  aceaptad  tha  word  of  private 
imrcbanta  on  transactions,  even  where  such 
records  as  were  in  Ite  files  showed  entirely 
different  information. 

4  CCC  (Wsr  Pood  Administration)  gave 
deliberately  false  information  to  Oongress  to 
cover  up  Its  own  blunders. 

I  direct  quotaa  from  tha  report 
Brsnnan  sotight  to  use  as 
proof  that  the  mlaalng  •366.00.000  ta  only  tha 
raault  of  bookkeeping  tranaactlona  and  that 
ly  was  105t  for  the  taxpayers : 
ara  of  the  opinion  that  IneOcleney 
and  dsralletlan  of  duty  have  occurred  on  tha 
part  ot  aoBBa  of  the  oOdala  and  employcos  of 
tha  War  Pood  Admlntatratkm  (now  OCC) 
snd  that  such  darellctlona  ara  dearly  indi- 
cated by  the  record  of  tha  hearings." 

"Thara  baa  baMi  ao  woaomiUmtkm  at  tba 
invantorlsa  —tiling  iMMitbly  by  tba  varl- 
oua  warehousas  with  tha  records  of  the  WPA 
and  that  storage  and  ssrvloe  chargaa  are  be- 
ing paid  solely  upon  tha  word  of  tba  wara- 
houaansn  that  such  storage  and  service 
cbargH  are  due  and  acc;irata.  without  cbeck- 
lag  agalBM  any  storaga  raeorda  of  the  WPA. 

"With  raspaet  to  tha  sale  of  commodl- 
tlaa  to  individuals  and  corporations.  In  soma 
inatancea  final  settlement  for  the  transac- 
Uon  ta  baaed  upon  tha  qxiantltlea  which  tha 
statsa  that  ba  haa  received  In- 
hava  bean  brotight  to  the  attenUon 
of  tba  eoaunlttaa  whara  tha  amount  stated 
bytba  purchaser  rt1»agr^^^  with  the  amount 
raBeetad  by  the  inventory  records  of  the 
WFA.  and  the  final  settlement  haa  been  made 
baaed  upon  tha  quantltlea  reported  by  tha 
purehaaar." 


H.  R.  5C02,  AatJtoriiiBc  tlie  Secretary  af 
State  To  ProTide  far  the  Relief  af 
Cknesc  Stodents  m  tkt  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NSW  Toas 
IM  THX  HOUSX  OP  RBnaBBNTATIVBB 

Wednesdav.  Jutw  20.  1949 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  United  Statea  authorized  the  moneys 
promi^sed  by  China  as  a  result  of  the 
Rebellion  In  the  last  century  to  ba 
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^  *^.  ^n^atinT\al  nurnoses  there  has  Whereas  to  implement  said  arannan  farm          Pollowlng  ta  a  tabulated  report  of  the  num- 

used  for  «*"j^*^*^!'~  P"fP^^!ffj  "^^^^  plan,  agriculture  would  be  regimented  and  ber  of  plante  now  operating  In  the  State: 

been  a  steady  stream  «'  f\"^ents  from  J^^^^^,^^    ^^    government   bureaucracy   to  Butter  factories 316 

China  coming   to  this  country   to  Stuay  ,^    detriment    and    its    toes    of    freedom    of  Cheese   factories l.SlS 

and  bringing   back  to  China  with  tnem  management  and   operation;   and  Receiving  stations >» 

the    American   concepts    of    democracy.  whereas   the   coat   of   implementing   said  Condenserlea 101 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Brannan  farm  plan   threatens  the  solvency  Powderlr.g  plante — -       127 

House    in  order  to  preserve  this  cultural  of    our    Government    because    of    Ite   costly  Ice-cream  plante  and  counter  freezers.      020 

link  of  long  standing  under  present  exi-  implications;  and  Milk  distributors 1» 

ppnrips    which    prevent    many    students  whereas  congress  ta  at  this  time  being  par-  Process  plante 1» 

gencies    *  "^"^    "^      -          .             ^  Ucularly  urged  to  trv  the  operation  of  said  Cheese  food  ccxnpounds 5 

"■^"'J^K  ?*m-k^?  [[^l^TiAfm  000  Br^-^n  ^  plan  "on  a  few  specific  agrl-  Cottage  cheese  manufacturer. 175 

proved  bpmatong  available  $4.(W0  000  commJdiUes.  particularly  on  hogs;  Cooked  cheese  manufacturers.. 1 

of  ECA  funds  to  selected  Chinese  stu-  ^^                                   »~  concentrated  whey  manufacturers 11 

dents.     Appended  hereto  is  a  letter  from  whereas  the  said  Brannan  farm  plan  In  Canned    cream I 

Dr.    Clarence   Linton,    president   ol   the  general   and  particularly  ite  proposed   trial                                                                          T^ 

National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  ^un  on  hogs  is  outstendingiy  dangerous  for                T°<*^ j.^ov 

Advisers  and  adviser  to  students  from  the    welfare    of    northeastern    agriciUture:          Wisconsin's  agricultural  economy,  as 

other  lands  at  Teachers  College,  Colum-  Now.  therefore,  be  it  ^^^^  article  indicates,  is  very  much  of  a 

bta  University,  on  this  subject :  Resolved.  That  the  federation,  now  in  an-  uvest^ck  economy— 85  to  90  percent  of 

TH.  Natiomil  AaaociATTOK  or  nuai  •^o'^vention    8°  o^^/^J/^  ^  ;^°^  the  farm  income  Is  derived  from  llve- 

roo^cn  9TUD«rr  Advis«s.  JSS'nS^  S  ^n^^T^l  J^  w^S>-  stock  and  livestock  products,  and  about 

Nev:  York.  N.  Y..  July  19. 1949.  ^^  ^i^b^^it  f^«        ^  50  percent  of  this  farm  income  is  derived 

°°°  J  ^^^'n^^^  Resolved.  That  the  said  federation  go  on  from  milk.    When  one  realizes  that  Wis- 

uZ..V  ^t^^/^^tatires    omce  record  In  accord  and  support  of  the  position  consin    milk   prices    in    1948   were   more 

Buildxna  f^hinatonD  C  recently  taken  by  the  New  York  Stete  Con-  than  50  percent  higher  than  the  present 

OmAJL    CoNGaxssiAN    jAvrrs-    'Thank    you  ference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  In  ref-  prices,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  econ- 

very  much  for  vour  recent  letter  reporting  wence  to  said  Brannan  farm  plan,  to  wtt:  ^j^y  of  the  State  is  seriously   affected 

tha  favorable  action  of  the  Committee  on  **1-  The  Brannan  plan  proposes  to  center  rj^^  present  cheese  price  of  27  cents  per 

Wor^ga  Affairs  on  the  bills  to  make  M.OOO.OOO  complete  control  of  production,  marketing.  pom^d  is  a  rather  sudden  drop  from  the 

available  to  selected  Chinese  studente.  and  prices  In  the  hands  of  a  Government  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  enjoyed  in  1948. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  favorable  action  agency.                                                           ...            Pprtjiin  fnrces    like  the  CIO    for   In- 

by   both   houses   of   Congreas    wUl    be    poa-  "2.  It  U  developing  with  frankly  polltlca^        stS^cT^hO    ^re    tmng    to    h^  the 

.ihi«   this   sexlon      Manv    worthy    studente  ImpUcations  which  wUl  leave  the  welfaie  of        Stance.    WHO    were    trying    lo    paM    uk 

ai-eV^let^S^thout^Jn^euL  t^^^^^^  fa4  peope  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  bu-       oleo  bill    were  evidently  WilUng  to  make 

tlnue  their  studies  or  to  return   to  China.  reaucracy  and  dependent  upon  congressional       thousands  of  dairy  employees  lose  their 

Slnoereiy  yours.  appropr  ations.                                                      jobs.     Wisconsin    alone    produces    one- 

CLAaiHci  Lnrrow.  '3.  It  will  stop  the  long-time  trend  toward       eighth  Of  the  milk  produced  in  the  United 

President.    National    Association    of  greater  efllclency  In  farm  production,  a  trend  States,  and  combined  With  lowa  and  Min- 

Foreign  Stutient  Advisers.  which   Is   In    the   Interest   of   consumers  aa       nesota  the  production  Ls  one-fourth  of 

'"^  *■  producers.                                                  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  United  States. 

— ^-^^—  "4.  It  would  be.  "^f  ^^"»;«^  «i°^^*^°»;  •          We  now  witness  cheese  selling  for  5 

^     „           • ».  ^^Tr,f%:T^L?^  .?^  S^i^fTthS             cents  per  pound  below  the  legal  lawful 

Tbe  Brannan  Pla.  ^LtT^Tl  'J'^'oT ^JZZZuon      sup^rt  price,  and  rnilk  being  sold  to 

with  an  accompanvlna  letter  outlining  the       the  evaporating  plants  for  50  cents  per 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  background  reasons  upon  which  it  Is  adopted.       hundredweight  below  the  support  price 

or  be  dispatched  to  each  of  the  Congreasmen       set    up   by    law.     The    welfare    of    2.250 

Uf\K     lAV  I    FrVPF  representing  dlstrlcte  In  the  11  Northeastern       dairy  plants  and  thousands  of  employees 

nUii.  J  AT  LerlLVIvt  sutea  In  which  the  federation  has  Ite  mem-      jn  the  dairy  industry  stands  in  jeopardy 

or  Niw  TosK  bershlp  and  urging  each  of  said  Congress-       because  the  provisions  of  the  support  law 

IN  THE  HOUS«  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  "«°  ^°  s^PPort  the  position  of  said  federa-        ^^^  ^^^  ^^        carried  OUt  at  this  time. 

Thursday  July  21  1949  "  °"                       resolution.                    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^   performance 

___^_^^_____  of  the  support  law  and  less  deceiving 

Mr.   LkFEVRE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  promises, 

unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re-  •    u     ^  »»r/»  t\  •     di     & 

marks  in  the  RtcokD.  I  include  the  resolu-  Wisconsia  Has  Z,250  Dairy  riaats                                — ^.— i«i^_ 

tlon  passed  by  the  Eastern  Federation  of  

Feec  Merchants  at  their  annual  conven-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                  Aa  Aaswer,  locladinf  a  Lestoa  in  Law 

tion  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  

York  City  on  June  21  this  year.  **                                                  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Manufacturers   and  retailers  of  live-  HQN    REID  F.  MURRAY                                                   or 

iVL'^^i^ri^  Nonhe^,e?r?ta?S  »'  —                          HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MUITER 

Who  constitute  the  membership  of  the  IN  THE  house  op  representatives                                  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

organization,  are  naturally  interested  in  Thursday.  July  21.  1949                        in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  farm-  '  "  t».«^.w/,«    r«»«  -n   iqiq 

ers.    When  farmers  are  prosperous,  the  Mr.     MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.    Mr.                     Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

feed    merchants   are    prosperous.     The  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-          i^   mULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 

Branna  1  plan  unquestionably  will  lower  marks.   I  submit   the   following   article      13,  1949.  I  was  granted  a  special  qrder 

farm -production   efficiency.     Balancing  appearing  on  July  14,  1949,  in  the  Colby      for  July  19.  1949,  which  I  intended  to 

of  supply  and  d«nand  by  competition  Phonograph,  of  Colby,  Wis.,  a  fine  news-      use  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 

free  from  Government  subsidies  Is  the  paper  in  my  congressional  district:               unfair   and   unwarranted    attack   made 

only  practical  stabilizlig  process.  Wisconsin  has  2,250  oAaT  plants              by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

The  resolution  follows:  There  are  now  2.250  dairy  plante  operating      Kan]  upon  United  States  District  Court 

WherMa  the  «ghty-flrst  Congress  of  the  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  acjtordlng  to  a  re-       Judge  Samuel  H.   Kaufman.      UnfortU- 

United  States  Is  now  considering  legislation  port  compiled  July  1,  by  the  dairy  division       nately,  the  death  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 

embodytng  the  so-called  Brannan  Farm  plan  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.               ^jj.g  pYank  Murphy  intervened,  necessi- 

whleh   propoaaa   a    Government-guaranteed  The  plante  produce  about  a  doeen  different       tating  the  postponement  thereof. 

IneooM  for  agrWolture;  and  types  of  manufactured  dairy  producte.                    r^^  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  labo- 

Wtaereas  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  Cheese  factories  are  more  numerous  than       j.iously    demonstrated    that    no    Member 

the  «astem  Federation  of  Peed  Merchante,  any  other  type  of  dairy  plant,  with  »  total  of                                                        ^^  ^^j.   ^^^jj 

Inc..  said  Brannan  farm  plan  U  not  In  the  1.313.  the  report  reveals.     Ice-cream  plante       °'  p";t/\„  _p^g_  tfag  rulings  of  a  trial 

beat  interests  of  either  farmers  or  consumers  and  milk  distributor,  rank  «K:ond  and  third       attempt  to  ^!^^^  "^^^^^^^'^gjy 

hm»Mm   It    U    unsound   economically;    and  in  number.                                                                 court,   and   that   It   was   in   exceeomgiy 
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bad  Uste  for  any  Mgaber  to  rrrlew  the 
ertdencc  while  tlH  drfcndnt  Bias  !■  stfl] 
to  beinff  reCrted. 
upon  proHnf  the  judge's  unfit- 
he  set  hlauetf  up  as  a  grand  Jyry 
Indicted  Judge  Kaufman  Then, 
the  rote  of  jodsc  and  petty  jury 
h»  presented  bis  proof,  moat  of  tt  hear- 
«l  It  of  probaUvo  mMw.  and 


deMberatlon  to  find  the  defendant 
and    Judge    Kaufman    both  guUty    as 


gentleman  from 
on  being  a  trial 
lawyer  of  rast  experience.  I  daresay 
tbat  If  a  lawyer  came  Into  a  court  of  law 
and  made  tha  charges  be  made  and  failed 
ibly  to  sustain  them  with  legally 
evidence  cf  probative  value  he 
•everely  censured  II  not  held  In 
contempt. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  take  the  prtvUege  to 
addnaa  It  on  matters  not  bcfon  tt.  as  a 
Uccnae  to  take  unto  thcnaalres  tinmtmlty 
from  criminal  libel  prosecution  and  from 
UaMllty  for  damages. 

Tbe  gentleman  In  question  correctly 
aisled  the  rule  that  Congress  has  no 
right  to  review  a  judge's  rulings  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  attack  each  of  the  nil- 
ta§»  he  did  not  like.  I  mean  Just  thaL 
By  his  own  statement,  he  Is  too  good  a 
lawyer  not  to  know  that  Judge  Kauf- 
■MUk's  rulings  van  kgally  correct  except 
Id  one  Instance  where  he  ruled  against 
tbe  defense  and  In  favor  of  the  prosecu> 


nilt. 
into 


I  «S  ttaem»  meh  of  those  rulings  ser- 
lathB.  In  a  moment. 

The  gentleman  very  carefully  pointed 
out  the  correct  ruling  of  law  that  a  con- 
tatqulry  must  t>e  limited  and 
him.  "mlely  to  any  allegations  of 
>nduct  on  the  part  of  the  trial 
"  To  iMtp  vltlilB  ttiat  aamtary 
tbe  gwittet—n  than  taoDched 
a  tirade  about  the  judge's  back- 
!  and  antecedents,  all  of  vhich  bad 
considered  by  the  Senate  before  It 
confirmed  Judgf  Kaufman's  nomination 
long  before  this  trial 

laymen  know  and  many  less  un- 
thc  prtDdpla  of  law  oft  referred 
to  as  r«a  iudkata.  It  means  the  matter 
has  been  adjudicated.  No  doubt  some 
lawyaffs.  eren  experienced  ones,  have 
never  learned  tt  or  its  application,  despite 
the  fact  that  tt  Is  fooDd  In  every  ayi*ai 
of  law.  Including  both  tbe  Roman  and 
tba  Anglican.  It  appllea  even  in  Im- 
panehraent  trials  Matters  once  fhially 
adjudicated  ara  not  subject  to  further 
rcTtew  or  to  aaw  trial. 

The  reference  to  tbe  trial  judge's  activ- 
ttlaa  as  a  lawyer  before  he  became  a 
Jatffa.  Uke  the  inadvertent  reference  to 
kha  Ann  aaada  up  of  bis  former  law  part- 
nara  as  "hla  law  firm"  were  unworthy  of 
any  advocate  and  even  more  to  be  con- 
jttered  at  a  time  and  a 
permitted  no  anawcr  by  tha 


ara  tha  tactka  which 
of  a  eomvlttea  of  tha 
leib  Congraaa  to  be  Wbalcd  "un-Aaeri 


vldlous.  The  gentlehian's  statement 
about  there  being  no  record  In  New  York 
of  political  cantflWtloni  ta  Just  as  in- 
correct as  BMMt  of  what  he  said.  I  sug- 
geat  he  spend  some  time  reading  the  New 
York  State  election  and  penal  laws.  Pos- 
sibly before  he  reads  that  he  should 
study  tbe  law  of  evidence  and  learn  that 
in  American  courts  we  do  not  prove  a 
man  guiRy  of  a  crime  by  showing  his  past 
cofMtact. 

The  worst  offense  a  prosecutor  can 
commit  in  New  York  SUte  is  to  attempt 
during  tbe  presentaUoB  of  his  direct  case 
to  show  that  tbe  defendant  had  been 
charged  with  or  even  convicted  of  other 
crimes 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  law 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  nor  the  pro- 
cedtire  of  every  Federal  jurisdiction.  I 
do  know  it  differs  very  radically  in  many 
respects  in  many  States.  That  is  the 
principal  reason  for  the  rule  that  a  law- 
yer must  be  separately  adalktad  to  prac- 
ti€*  In  each  Federal  and  circuit  court. 
I  do  claim  to  know  tbe  law  and  tbe  rules 
of  evidence  as  applied  in  New  York  SUte 
snd  ta  the  Federal  courts  there.  Not 
by  way  of  boastteg  but  merely  to  demon- 
strate the  accuracy  of  my  statement,  let 
me  say  that  I  devoted  2S  years  to  spc- 
dal'lzlng  in  trial  and  appellate  court 
work,  a  very  substantial  part  of  it  being 
referred  to  me  by  other  lawyers. 

With  that  baekgraond.  I  now  Uitend  to 
take  apart,  in  a  lawyerlike  way.  each 
of  tbo  appellate  rubngs  made  by  the 
dl.stmguiahed  lawyer  from  Wlaeonsln  as 
he  reviewed  the  New  York  Inderal 
Court's  decisions  and  rulings. 


AMBtOltUMMJ    or    THI    OUB 


TKIAI. 


The  assignment  of  tbe  case  for  trial 
to  Judge  Kaufman  was  neither  unusual 
nor  trrcgular  I  do  not  know  and  care 
less  about  how  many  adjournments  of 
the  trial  were  had  before  it  reached 
Judge  Kaufman.  Certainly  no  one  can 
charge  that  be  bad  anything  to  do  with 
any  of  that.  Our  Wisconsin  friend  ap- 
provingly says  that  attorneys  seek  to 
have  their  cases  heard  by  a  favorable 
judge.  That  flaas  for  tho  prosecotlng 
attomejrs  as  well  as  the  defense  attorneys 
with  one  very  Important  limitation.  In 
New  York  tbe  drfOMa  attorney  never  has 
an  opportunity  to  pick  a  Judge  to  his 
own  liking.  The  proaecuting  attorney 
always  haa.  Anytime  the  proaecutor  does 
not  tike  the  judge  be  asks  and  gets  an 
adjournment  for  any  one  of  a  number  of 
reasons.  If  he  does  not  like  a  particular 
Judge  or  grem>  of  Jndsas  he  can  usually 
get  anwtHer  judse  assigned. 

With  the  summer  vacations  long  since 
assigned  and  fast  approaching.  I  am 
certain  that  very  few  of  the  New  York 
jQdgcs  would  have  undertaken  the  as- 
signment to  the  trial  of  this  case,  which 
everyone  knew  would  be  protracted  and 
trying. 

court  rule  was  changed 
some  time  ago  so  aa  to  eliminate  the 
ullkJam  ievakd  at  the  manner  In  which 
lawyers  eenducted  the  impaneling  of 
juries.  It  Is  now  tbe  excepMooal  case  In 
whicfa  lawyers  query  prospective  jurors 
In  tbe  Federal  courts  in  New  York. 

What  Judge  Kaufman  did  In 
Ing  this  jury  is  accepted  and  proper  pro- 


cedure known  to  every  lawyer  practic- 
ing there. 

To  say  that  the  presiding  judge  limited 
counsel  to  the  exercise  of  peremptory 
challenges  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  rec- 
ord. Both  sides  were  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  to  the  court  proposed 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  prospective 
Jurors  and  counsel  had  every  opportimlty 
to  make  a  record  on  which  to  base  chal- 
lenges   for    cause    and    to    make    such 


I  have  no  doubt  that  our  friends  now 
throwing  the  brickbats  would  be  just  as 
vehement  if  the  trial  judge  had  allowed 
any  longer  time  to  be  consumed  in  pick- 
ing the  Jury.  No  matter  what  this  Judge 
would  have  done  would  be  subject  to 
their  condemnation. 

THI    OrSirilM    STATSMaMTl 

Because  a  Wisconsin  lawyer  does  not 
like  a  New  York  lawyer's  opening  state- 
ment Is  no  ground  for  criticizing  the 
court.  I  am  sore  oar  friend  would  be  Just 
as  fascinated  as  BMSt  people  are  listening 
to  Mr.  Stryker.  The  Wisconsin  gentle- 
nuui's  statement  that  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  sum  up  in  an  opening  to  a  jury 
Indicates  he  has  tried  to.  A  perusal  of 
the  defense  opening  shows  that  no  matter 
how  dramatic,  it  was  an  outline  of  what 
the  defense  intended  to  prove.  At  least 
four  jurors  believed  the  defense  proved 
that  Chambers  was  "the  thief,  liar,  blas- 
phemer and  monl  taper"  as  painted  In 
the  opening  stetCBeBC 

THS     AOMISBIOW     AND     KXCLUSIOM     OF     KVIBBNCa 

It  is  impossible.to  give  here  a  complete 
lecture  on  the  law  of  evidence  and  keep 
within  any  reasonable  limits.  I  must, 
however,  point  out  some  very  important 
though  much  misunderstood  principles. 

Neither  side  may  impeach  or  attempt 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  its  own  wit- 
nesses. A  lawyer  may  do  nothing  to  Im- 
pugn the  credibility  of  his  own  witness 
by  shomtag  he  to  unworthy  of  belief  or 
that  he  Is  hoatfle.  biased  or  prejudiced. 
As  a  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  prose- 
cutor may  not  offer  such  proof  about  the 
defendant  or  the  witnesses  he  may  f#ii 
A  defendant's  credibility  is  never  an  Is- 
-sue  in  a  criminal  case  unless  and  until 
he  offers  himself  as  a  witness.  Guilt  must 
be  proved  in  American  courts  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  It  cannot  be  pinned 
on  a  defendant  by  proof  of  association 
with  criminals  or  persons  of  ill  repute. 
Although  proof  may  be  circumstantial  it 
must  relate  to  the  crime  and  not  merely 
create  an  Inference  from  which  one 
might  draw  another  Inference. 

CoUaterai  matter  adduced  from  a  wit- 
ness may  not  be  contradicted.  Even  a 
defendant  called  as  a  witness  in  his  own 
defense  on  cross-examination  may  be 
a  moacution  witness  as  to  such 
;  thus  binding  the  prose- 
cution by  the  answer  and  precluding  the 
rllM  of  the  proeecutor  to  offer  proof  to 
theeoBlrary. 

Confusing  as  all  of  this  is  to  most  peo- 
ple 11  ahooM  be  obvloas  that,  if  in  a  case 
charging  the  ahitple  crime  of  perjury 
aboot  the  alleged  delivery  of  documents. 
adhered  to  the  court 
be  trying  a  doaen 
It  people  (or  as  many  diflerent 
Crimea. 
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It  must  also  be  borne  In  mind,  that  In 
every  criminal  case  greater  latitude  must 
be  given  the  defense  in  the  presentation 
of  its  case.  The  reason  for  that  is  also 
little  known  by  laymen. 

In  the  event  of  a  conviction,  the  defen- 
dant has  an  absolute  right  of  appeal. 

In  the  event  of  an  acquittal,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  absolutely  no  right  of 
appeal.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  defense  counsel  have  a 
record  which  will  present  his  points  that 
be  may  seek  to  review. 

Government  counsel  have  no  such 
problem.  If  an  offer  of  proof  is  made 
and  rejected  it  cannot  be  reviewed,  so 
that  it  matters  not  if  the  record  is  in- 
complete on  that  score. 

The  defense  must  not  only  make  the 
offer  of  proof  but  it  must  be  technically 
correct  in  form  and  in  substance  or  the 
appellate  court  may  refuse  to  review  it. 

TH«    PSTCHI.\THIST 

The  foregoing  makes  clear  the  neces- 
sity for  the  course  followed  by  the  Judge 
In  allowing  a  question  to  be  addressed  to 
the  defense  witness.  Dr.  Binger,  knowing 
in  advance  that  the  witness  would  not 
be  permitted  to  answer. 

The  only  proper  way  for  the  defendant 
to  "make  his  record"  was  to  call  the  wit- 
ness. Pir.st,  defendant  had  to  prove  the 
witness.  Dr.  Binger,  was  qualified  to 
testify.  Secondly,  defense  counsel  was 
required  to  include  in  his  question  every 
material  fact  adduced  at  the  trial.  No 
matter  how  qualified  the  doctor  was 
proven  to  be,  no  matter  how  much  he 
knew  about  the  defendant,  unless  every 
material  fact  was  made  a  part  of  the 
question,  the  court  would  have  refused 
to  permit  him  to  testify. 

In  reviewing  that  point  an  appellate 
court  would  have  to  resolve  both  those 
questions  in  favor  of  the  defendant  be- 
fore coming  to  the  vital  question  of 
whether  the  physician  should  be  permit- 
ted to  testify  about  Chambers'  sanity. 
As  to  that  question  I  believe  the  court 
erred  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  and 
against  the  defense. 

One  of  the  leading  treatises  on  the 
subject  is  Richardson  on  Evidence.  The 
rule  is  there  laid  down  as  follows: 

After  a  witness  haa  heen  sworn,  evidence 
as  to  his  mental  condition  may  be  received 
lor  the  purpose  of  affecting  his  credibility. 
The  extent  to  which  such  an  inquiry  may 
go  ta  largely  In  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
court,  but  in  cases  where  It  appears  that. 
In  the  Intei-ests  of  truth  and  Justice,  such 
inquiry  Is  necessary,  it  Is  error  to  exclude 
all  evidence  whdch  Is  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  sanity  of  the  witness. 

THX    JTTDCE'S    DEMEANOm 

In  the  Federal  courts  a  trial  Judge — 
even  in  a  criminal  case — has  the  right — 
and  many  times  the  duty — to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  evidence.  The  only  re- 
striction on  that  is  that  the  jurors  must 
be  advised  that  they  are  the  ones  who 
must  determine  the  facts — and  that  the 
judge's  opinion  is  only  for  their  guid- 
ance. If  Judge  Kaufman  had  been 
biased  in  favor  of  either  the  prosecu- 
tion or  defense,  he  could  have,  with  pro- 
priety and  without  being  subject  to  cen- 
sure, indicated  his  feelings  in  his  charge 
to  the  Jury.  I  believe  that  he  carefully 
indicated  to  the  jury  what  the  law  was 


in  the  case,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  un- 
dertook to  influence  the  jury  either  way. 
THK  scryaEMK  coxniT  jTJsncis 

I  cannot  recall  a  single  Instance  where 
a  Judge  did  not  act  exactly  as  Judge 
Kaufman  did  when  his  court  was  graced 
with  distinguished  public  figures.  There 
was  absolutely  no  impropriety  in  his  ac- 
tion in  greeting  them,  and  I  do  not  l)e- 
lieve  it  had  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
jury.  Knowing  the  defendant  as  well  as 
they  did,  it  is  obvious  that  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Reed  would  feel  called 
upon  to  disqualify  themselves  in  the 
event  the  case  ever  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  had  the  same  right  to 
testify  that  any  American  has.  I  believe 
it  was  their  duty  to  testify. 

There  is  some  talk  about  changing  the 
law  to  prohibit  such  testimony  in  the 
future. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  any  such  law  is 
unconstitutional.  No  legislature  has  the 
right  to  deprive  any  defendant  of  a  full 
and  fair  trial  at  which  he  may  submit 
every  last  bit  of  evidence  available  to 
him. 

TECHNICAL    ttJUNGS 

The  exclusion  of  the  Government's 
testimony  sought  to  be  oflfered  through 
Mrs.  Massing  was  in  every  respect  proper. 
It  was  purely  coUatera'  and  had  nc  bear- 
ing upon  the  crime  charged.  Even  a 
police  court  judge  knows  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  exclude  evidence  upon  collateral 
issues  that  do  not  relate  to  the  specific 
charge.  Alger  Hiss  was  being  tried  on 
perjuiT  charges— and  on  perjury  charges 
alone.  Even  if  he  was  guilty  of  treason— 
and  I  do  not  in  any  -vay  intimate  that 
he  was — he  war  not  on  trial  on  that 
charge.  Therefoie.  any  evidence  that 
did  not  relate  specifically  to  the  charges 
in  the  indictment  should  not  have  been 
admitted. 

As  Prosecutor  Murphy  himself  pointed 
out  in  his  opening,  the  issue  was:  Did 
Chambers  tell  the  truth — or  did  Hiss  tell 
the  truth?  Rulings  on  evidence  are 
highly  technical.  But  they  have  become 
part  of  our  trial  law  as  a  result  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  experience,  and  no 
one— least  of  all  a  member  of  a  legisla- 
tive body— has  the  right  to  ask  that  tech- 
nicalities be  waived  unless  and  until  that 
procedure  is  changed  by  law. 

THE  GRAND  JTTBT  MIHTJTES 

Grand  jury  records  are  usually  secret 
But  there  are  exceptions  even  to  that 
rule.  Tlie  law  requires  that  the  grand 
jury  minutes  be  made  available  to  the 
defendant  when  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  a  witness  made  one  statement  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  and  conflicting  state- 
ments elsewhere.  In  this  case.  Judge 
Kaufman  was  entirely  within  his  rights 
in  ruling  that  the  defense  could  look  at 
some  of  the  minutes.  In  fact,  if  he  had 
not  permitted  the  defense  to  have  access 
to  them,  he  would  have  committed  re- 
versable  error — requiring  a  new  trial — 
In  the  event  there  had  been  a  conviction. 

SHOULD  THE  FOKEMAN  HAVE  BEEN  DISQUALITirDT 

Probably  most  unfair  of  all  the  charges 
Is  the  one  that  the  court  should  have 
disqualified  the  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
view  of  rumors  that  the  foreman  had 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  case. 


Do  not  take  anyone's  opinion  on  that 
score.  The  record  is  crystal  clear  on 
that.  Here  is  the  verbatim  quote  from 
the  record : 

Judge  Kaufman,  speaking  to  Prose- 
cutor Murphy: 

Well,  if  the  defendant's  counsel  are  willing, 
and  If  I  should  follow  your  suggestion  and 
dismiss  this  Juror,  you  may  have  a  mistrial. 

Prosecutor  Murpht.  Well,  so  we  can  under- 
stand each  other  right  now.  the  Government 
Is  not  moving  for  a  mistrial  In  words,  sub- 
stance, effect,  or  Inference. 

Judge  KAtTTMAN.  Are  you  moving  that  this 
juror  he  disqualified? 

Prosecutor  Murpht.  No,  sir.  I  am  not. 

CONCLITSION 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  point  out 
in  greater  detail  the  many  other  errors 
of  fact  and  of  law  that  are  found  in  our 
colleague's  statement  of  his  case  against 
Judge  Kaufman. 

It  does  not  withstand  analysis.  His 
charges  fall  of  their  own  weight,  when 
measured  by  the  rules  of  law  he  himself 
lays  down  for  his  own  case. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  before  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  Judge  Kaufman  us  a  good 
lawyer  and  an  excellent  judge.  His 
honesty  and  uprightness  are  unassail- 
able. He  is  every  bit  as  loyal  and 
patriotic  as  his  attackers.  I  referred  to 
his  loyalty  and  patriotism  because  a 
charge  of  connivance  with  an  alleged 
traitor  necessarily  impugns  one's  loyalty. 
The  charges  made  against  Judge  Kauf- 
man are  the  more  unfair  because  he  can- 
not fight  back.  Since  Alger  Hiss  must  be 
retried,  it  would  be  unethical  and  im- 
proper for  Judge  Kaufman  to  make  any 
comment  upon  the  first  trial,  lest  it  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  new  one.  And  I  think 
that  if  some  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress had  any  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  defendant  to  a  fair  trial,  they  would 
not  have  unfairly  prejudiced  him  by  their 
comments. 

President    Truman    says    Samuel    H. 
Kaufman  is  a  good  judge. 

Robert    Patterson,    president    of    the 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 

York  agrees  and  says  that  his  conduct 

of  the  Hiss  trial  is  not  subject  to  censure. 

Case  closed. 


Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTAllv*6 
Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  copy  of 
my  statement  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  E.  Lane  of  the  Weymouth 
Gazette  Transcript.  Weymouth.  Mass.: 

If  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  does  nothing 
else,  it  has  established  a  n#rw  all-time  record 
for  peacetime  expendlt\ire  In  the  United 
States.  As  we  mo\'e  Into  the  new  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1M9,  there  Is  mounting 
concern  throughout  the  Nation  over  tlie 
enormous  Pederal  spending  program  by 
which  we  are  confronted. 


Ami 
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of  apaadtng  aaora  tban  our 
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inting  th«  Atlantic  Pact  or  aa  a  raatUt 
int  of  additional   laglalatlon 
by  the  President. 

The  espandtture  tn  the  fiscal  year  )uat 
ended,  aaaoontlng  to  aoma  MO  .000 .000.000. 
la  tba  largaat  aspendlture  in  peacetime  In  our 
tilatcry.  fcpoadlture  in  tba  currant  flacal 
year  la  UMMj  to  roaeb  t4A.0OO.0M4Md.  or  about 
•LflOO  for  erery  family  of  five  tn  the  United 
Stataa. 

Instead  of  the  turpi ua  of  boom  ••.000.000.- 
OOO  aa  In  the  case  of  the  Aaeal  year  ending  a 
year  ago.  we  bava  for  tba  Aacal  year  Just 
ended  a  defldt  of  •a.OOOJXMjOOO  wtth  a  fur- 
tbar  deAci:  in  view  for  the  fiacal  year  ending 
Juaa  SO.  19«0.  estimated  at  from  tajBO^MO.- 
000  to  •S.OOOMO.OOO.  A  lO-percent  ricoiflon 
In  tba  aggra^ta  paraonal  inooaM,  we  are 
adrteed.  would  raault  in  tba  loea  of 
••jOOO.000.000  of  taaaa  In  re%enuc 

We  have  a  stagcwlag  national  debt  or  over 

to   tba   extent  of 

bf  oopaadttdraa    in    the 

aometblng 

Ilka  ••,300  for  every  family  uf  five- In  tba 
country.  Tba  total  aaaaasfd  valuation  of  all 
taxable  ptupwty  In  tba  Ubltad  Stataa  tn  1940 
waa  •14a.0O04M».OOO. 

Our  preaent  Pederal  tax  burden  "paid  In 
the  sweat  of  every  man  tha^  labors"  la  more 
than  six  times  our  pre-Peari  Rart>or  tax 
burden  When  State  and  local  taxation  la 
added  the  tout  burdoa  la  uoH  evor  30  par- 
cant  of  our  total  aattoaal  income. 

TlM  finaiMitol  Iniagillj  of  our  l-^edaral  Ooe- 
ernmeat  and  tba  llnarwlal  atabl'lty  of  our 
frea-antcrprlaa  tystem  are  of  paramount  Im- 
portance. To  impair  our  national  aotv«ney 
would  be  a  tragedy  not  only  for 
for  the  entire  world.     It  oouM  4 

Bpealliig  at  the  two  haaikadth  anniversary 
of  Waablngton  and  Laa  University,  my  friend 
for  many  years,  former  Secretary  .of  State 
Jamaa  Byrxiaa.  aald  among  other  thinga.  and 


''^e  are  rolng  doam  tba  road  to  atatlsm 
Where  we  will  wind  up  no  ana  aaa  tall,  but 
If  aooM  of  tba  near  profraoM  aarlously  pro- 
poaad  abouid  ba  adoptad.  thara  is  danger 
that  the  Indlvtdusl.  whether  fsrmer.  worker. 
manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  doctor— will  eoon 
ba  an  economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  in  the 
galley  of  the  state 

"We  are  not  only  transferring  too  muca 
powar  Cioai  the  individual  to  fnrafawt 
but  wa  arc  tranaf erring  too  tooay  poawa  of 
to  tba  ^Mlcral  Oovcrn- 


of  tba  proposala  now  suggaeted 
which  wotild  curtail  tba  llbartles  of  the  peo- 
ple are  offered  tn  the  name  of  public  welfare 
and  ara  to  ba  made  poaalble  by  fOdoral  aid 
Tbat  phraaa  la  aa  opiate.  It  lo  daeoptive 
It  laada  paoyla  to  baUava  tbat  Padaral-aid 
fuada  cooa  from  a  Cbrtatmsj  tree.  Tba 
truth  lo  there  are  no  l^daral-ald  funda  ex- 
cept tboae  taken  froaa  yo«»  pocketa  If  the 
pao^  ganantUy  wiU  ever  coaaa  to  under- 
ataad  tbla.   tbara  wUl   ba  laaa  daoMad   for 


firot   Una   of   dafanaa   to   a   aolvant 


"Vrery  aagaoaat  of  aociety  la  demanding 
apaelal  prIvOagea. 

"Tba  only  wlae  course  la  to  reduce  expendl- 
turaa  and  Uea  wtthta  our  laooMo.  In  the 
of  changod  aoBdlMaao  wo  ilwuld  aaU- 
our  revenue  aad  than  datannine  bow 
tba  ravanue  abouid  ba  aUottad." 

Tbaaa  are  aot  tba  wordi  of  any  Republi- 
can. They  are  tba  words  of  a  lifelong  Dem- 
ocrat giving  distinguished  aerrlca  over  tha 
yaara  under  tba  New  Oaal  aa  a  Bapreeanta- 
tlve.  aa  a  Bonolor.  aa  a  oaambar  of  the  Su- 
Court.  as  warthaa  Diractar  of  Soo- 
StoMtttotton.  oiM  00  BiuilaiT  of 
Stoto. 
There  ara  two  propooalo  poadtag  bafora 
at  tbla  tifloa.    Ona  eonalata  of 


tba  lOolOBtoaiKlalliiiia  of  tha  Commiaaton  on 
Boorgonlootinn  baadad  by  former  Prealdent 
Booecr,  aatlmatcd  to  save  annually  from 
three  to  four  b.llllona  of  dollars.  The  other  la 
a  prnpoaal  for  what  la  In  effect  a  single  sp- 
propristlon  bill  In  sach  ssaslon  of  Cbngreea 
so  tbat  tba  American 
the  total  aapanditure 
tba  total  revenue  avallabte. 

I  bcllave  tbat  the  propoaala  of  the  Hoover 
Commlaklon.  Insofar  as  praetlcabla.  abouid 
ba  put  Into  effect  at  the  earliest  poatfMa 
moment  I  am  Inclined  to  t>elleve  that  the 
other  propoeai.  orlglnaily  auggestad  by  Sena- 
tor Btid.  should  also  ba  put  into  affect  and 
given  a  trial. 

Let  ua  not  •forget.  In  the  face  of  tbe  tre- 
diaanda    by    which    we   are   con- 
at  home  and  atiroad.  the  worda 
of  th*  float  Communist  leader.  Lenin. 

"Some  day  "  he  said,  "we  will  force  tha 
United  Stataa  to  spend  Itself  Into  deetruc- 
non  " 


Addrrss  by  Ho«.  J.  Howanl  McGrath,  of 
RJiddc  Itlaii^  at  Jcffersoa-Jackson  Day 
Dihdor,  PeasAcoU,  FU. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ruMiDA 
IN  THB  SSNATE  OP  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  July  22  ilevi^lativt  day  of 
Thursday  June  2*.  1949 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Saturday  evening  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMi.  McQbaxx] 
oiade  a  very  able  and  eloquent  address  at 
a  Jefferaon-Jacluon  Day  dinner  held  at 
Pmadfesih,  Ra.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
MOt  tbat  this  outstanding  address  by 
one  of  our  colleagues  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  ot  the  Rkcoao. 

Thero  htiag  no  objection,  the  addreao 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBcoas. 
as  foUows: 

It  li  good  to  ba  in  tbla  great  Democratic 
Btrwighnld  of  Florida.  I  want  to  pay  a 
special  compliment  to  all  of  you  Florida 
Democrsu  fur  tbe  high  caliber  of  your  law- 
makers tn  the  Scaato  aad  the  House,  fcv  tba 


that  iwc 


fine  quality  of 
tbe  fine  laadarahlp 
thoae    you    have   c 
Oomoaatlc  Party  in  y 
hsadqiUB  Iters,  we  ara 

I  wish  we  could 
norlda  Democrats  to 
a<   widely  as  you  ship 
Maybe  next  winter  you  can 
li-carat  Flortda  daaoeracy 
of  tho  aUoguldod  paroont 
VOraoat  and  Kanaaa  who 
the   chill   Republican   srtn 
their  own   homee      If 
might  try  ln>acting  aoma 
mlua  In  tba  orangaa 
Stataa  which  voted 

I  srant  to  eoogratuiato  aU  of  you  for  tbe 
fine  )ob  you  did  laat  Wofouibei  tn  contrlbtrt- 
ing  to  a  victory  that  waa  not  only  a  victory 
for  the  Democratic  Party  but  a  Tlctory  for 
every  American  who  bellevea  In  the  American 
patq^e.  wtM  bellevea  in  a  fair  deal  for  every- 
oao.  and  who  ballavea  tbat  America  can  and 
moat  keep  oa  growing  bigger  and  better. 

We  ara  catebratlng  that  vlctoij  bare  U>- 
auch  I  iiafirolina  lo  ftttlhg  and 
Mrt  I  believe  wo  ihotdd  aloo  make 
thlo  aa  occasion  for  girding  curselvaa  for 
tba  fight  that  WUl  take  place  in  1*00  whan 
tba  aaaa  foroaa  wa  fought  In  IMS  will  rotunt 


lala.  and  for 

haa  been  abown  by 

as    offlrtala    of    the 

Sute.    At  nauonal 

of  all  of  them, 
the  enthualaam  of 
of  the  country 
orida  orangea. 
aome  of  your 
b  off  on  aome 
tutaa   like 
bare  to  eacape 
wtilch  blow  tn 
ont   work   you 
ocratlc  Tlto- 
you  ship  Into 
laat  yaar. 
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to  the  battle  with  fresh  money  and  the  same 
old  Ideas  they  had  2  years  ago  and  20  years 
before  thst. 

The  first  sklnalabea  In  the  batUe  of  1960 
nn  already  unddr  way.  Republican  snipers 
y«/i  atutrpahooters  have  already  started  a 
nxmdlc  fire.  I  want  to  give  you  aome  am- 
munition for  our  side,  to  teU  you  what  your 
DemocraUc  Party  Is  doing. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  report  on  the 
stewardship  of  your  national  administra- 
tion—where we  stand  today  and  what  we 
propose  for  the  futiire. 

F.rst  let's  talk  about  the  International  sit- 
uation. Call  It  what  jO"  wUl— cold  war. 
armed  trucu,  uneasy  poaee — none  of  us  are 
happy  sbout  the  state  ot  the  world  st  thla 

BKIOMnt. 

Wa  ore  in  a  struggle,  not  of  otir  oarn  choos- 
ing, liotaoiin  two  basic  political  and  normal 
bettcCa^-a  otrv^gle  between  thoae  who  lieUeva 
In  Christianity  abd  democracy  and  those  who 
believe  In  Oodleoaaoio  and  dictatorship. 

We  know  that  godleaaneaa  and  dictatocabip 
lead  to  hatred  and  war.  to  bloodabcd  and 
■offering  amongst  tha  Innocent  and  guilty 
alike. 

We  knew  that  Christianity  and  democracy 
lead  to  peace  and  to  a  respect  tor  the  righU 
of  Qthars. 

Aftar  tbe  shooting  war  ended,  tha  forcea 
of  dletatorship  took  the  initiative  against 
those  who  believe  In  freedom — freedom  of 
the  spirit,  freedom  of  political  choice,  free- 
dom of  economic  opportunity. 

But  these  forces  of  erll  did  not  long  hold 
the  initiative  unchallenged. 

President  Truman's  leadership  brought 
quick  acUon  on  a  poalUve  program  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communlam  toward  the  west 
and  to  give  economic  aid  to  the  nations 
which  share  our  belief  Ln  democracy  and 
human  rights. 

We  gave  military  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Without  that  assistance,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  these  nations 
would  be  Communist  satellites  today. 

We  devised  and  put  into  effect  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program — the  Uarshall  plan. 
This  plan  Is  helping  western  European  na- 
tions get  back  on  their  feet  through  their 
own  hard  work.  It  Is  giving  them  the  tools 
with  which  to  lick  the  want  and  Idleness 
upon  which  communism  thrives. 

Even  now  the  Senate  is  moving  toward 
ratification  of  the  Important  Atlantic  Pact. 
All  of  tbaaa  actions,  over  and  above  our 
participation  In  the  United  Nations,  are  con- 
crete evidence  of  our  desire  for  a  Just  peace 
and  of  our  constant  opposition  to  com- 
munism and  Its  totalitarian  repression  of 
human  and  economic  rights.  And  we  are 
making  slow,  stire  progress  on  the  road  to  an 
enduring  peace  for  which  we  have  all  prayed 
and  yearned.  The  world  situation  today  Is 
far  better  than  a  year  ago  and  this  Improve- 
ment Is  baaed  clearly  on  our  own  course  of 
action. 

We  have  aaflumed  the  mantle  of  W(x-Id 
leadership  among  nations  which  believe  In 
freedom  and  which  honestly  desire  peace.  It 
was  a  mantle  of  leadership  which  was  not 
oonght  but  which  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  tha 
wortd  we  were  forced  to  assume. 

This  has  coat  money.  This  year  the  cost 
will  be  about  soven  billion.  But  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  the  alternative?  It  would 
either  be  the  cost  of  another  war.  a  more 
hornlrte  war  than  the  last  one,  with  the  bill 
to  be  paid  In  blood  and  treasure  to  an 
am{)unt  undreamed  In  the  past,  or  the 
equally  terrible  cost  of  becoming  a  slowly 
strangling  democracy  squeezed  into  economic 
and  moral  cbaoa  by  an  active,  spreading 
communlun  surrouiutliig  us  on  all  sides. 

Our  International  program  la  a  bargain  In- 
aofar  as  Its  monetary  cost  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  dreadful  drain  on  the  llfeblood 
of  our  young  men.  But  more  Important, 
could  we  Amencaas  look  one  aaother  In  tha 


eye  with  self  respect  if  we  were  not  taking 
positive,  constructive  action  to  build  a  peace 
and  help  other  nations  which  share  our  be- 
lief in  democracy?  I  don't  think  we  could. 
The  bold  course  of  action  has  always  tieen 
the  American  way.  Our  foreign  policy  car- 
ries on  that  fine  tradition. 

But  while  we  have  no  aggressive  dastgns 
and  have  made  no  aggieaalve  moves,  we  can- 
not afford  to  let  ourselves  liecome  helpless 
against  possible  attack  by  thoae  who  prefer 
tarxx  to  resjson. 

That  is  why  our  national  defense  has  been 
so  Important  during  the  troubled  postwar 
era 

Politically  It  would  have  been  easy  to  sit 
iMck  and  say  that  ae  have  the  atom  bomb 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  spend  money  on 
keepuig  up  our  armed  services.  But  that 
would  have  been  the  worst  posaihle  thing 
we  could  have  done.  Fortunately  our  Prtai- 
d«it  and  thoae  he  has  appomted  to  head  our 
national  defense  have  not  chosen  the  easy 
way.  We  have  kept  our  defenses  strong  and 
we  are  keeping  them  strong. 

It  Is  coating  money.  This  year  the  cost 
wUl  be  about  »14,000.000.000.  But  I  say 
that  we  are  making  a  good  Investment  In 
spending  that  money.  There  are  powerful 
forces  in  thU  world  who  respect  nothing  but 
force.  That  la  why  wa  naed  a  atrong  and 
efficient  military  defense  catabllabmcnt. 

Let  me  add  that  your  administration  Is 
working  hard  to  cut  the  cost  of  national 
defenses  without  weakening  our  «xength. 
Stronger  unification,  greater  efficiency  m  the 
Military  Establishment  are  the  goals  of  our 
President,  our  Congress,  and  our  Secretary 
of  Defense.  We  are  moving  steadily  toward 
those  goals. 

Dont  be  misled  by  screaming  headlines 
and  wUd  charges  of  a  few  who  think  politics 
Is  more  important  than  national  security. 
Your  national  defense  Is  In  good  hands,  com- 
petent hands,  honest  hands. 

But  a  sound  foreign  policy  and  a  strong 
national  defense  establishment  are  not 
enough  to  give  us  complete  security. 

Our  foreign  policy  and  our  national  de- 
fense depend  In  the  final  analysis  upon  the 
general  good  health  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Last  week  our  President  laid  the  economic 
cards  out  on  the  Uble — aU  of  the  cards,  the 
deuces  and  treys  along  with  the  aces  and 
kings. 

He  gave  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
a  frank,  clear,  understandable  statement  on 
the  economic  picture. 

He  showed  that  our  economy  is  In  good 
shape  and  he  gave  us  a  sound,  middle-of-the- 
road  program  to  keep  It  In  good  shape. 

Now.  I  realize  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  lately,  and  a  lot  of  words  written  and 
printed  about  a  serlotis  recession  or  a  de- 
pression. 

Who  wants  a  depression? 
Well,  overseas,  the  Communists  want  an 
American  depression.  The  Kremlin  wants 
an  American  depression.  Stalin  wants  an 
American  depression.  That  la  understand- 
able. There  were  more  Communists  In 
America  during  the  last  Republican  depres- 
sion than  ever  before  or  since.  The  Com- 
mimlsts  want— If  they  prayed,  they  would 
pray  for — a  serious  depreaslon  In  America. 
They  want  our  free-enterprise  economy  to 
coUapse.  They  want  our  system  of  good 
wa^s  and  good  profits  to  collapse.  They 
think  t^et^  way  of  low  wages  and  no  profits 
18  better.  So  the  Soviet  wants  a  depression 
here  in  America. 

In  fact  the  Moscow  newspapwrs  run  articles 
frequently  which  say  that  America  Is  In  a 
serious  depression. 

Who  else  wants  a  depression? 

Well,   those   peculiar   people   who  live   in 

the  United  Statea  but  think  that  RuasU  doao 

things  ^3tter,  they  also  want  a  depression. 

They  would  like  to  talk  us  into  ona.    The 


r,  ttaa  Dally  Worker,  la  vary 
3>aas  days. 

But  lately  something  new  has  »>een  added 
to  the  pro-depression  group.  Who  else  wants 
a  depression?  Why.  some  Republicans  are 
whooolng  It  up  for  a  depression.  They  think 
It  would  make  a  nice  piQlltlcal  issue  In  1990. 
Well,  maybe  a  depression  Issue  would  be  a 
good  issue  for  the  Republican  Party.  It 
governed  the  country  longer  during  tbe  Na- 
tion's worst  depreaslon  thi«  any  other  porty. 
It  has  the  experience.  Of  course,  one  Re- 
pubLcan  vreskness  Is  that  the  OOP  seems  to 
know  more  about  the  care  and  preservation 
of  depressions  than  it  does  about  bow  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

It  took  the  Democratic  Party  to  get  rid  of 
the  last  depression  after  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration got  us  Into  the  wor&t  economic 
mens  In  our  history. 

Recently  the  distinguished  Senat<v  who  ia 
tha  head  of  the  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
pa^n  committee  said  categorleally  tbat  **w« 
are  now  In  a  state  of  depcooMon." 

Other  Republicans  agreed  wtth  him  and 
some  of  them  offered  their  plan  for  a  remedy. 
They  suggested  we  go  back  to  the  things  that 
we  were  doing  In  1931  and  1932. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  an  official  news 
release  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee: 

"The  pttlf  tt!  thing  Is  that  the  needy  cannot 
expect  as  much  relief  as  was  avatlal>le  tn  tha 
last  depression,  notwithstanding  the  present 
high  cost  of  living.  Sufficient  relief  would 
be  possible  If  the  administration  were  wtlltng 
to  end  Its  wild  spending.  During  the  last 
depreaaloo  we  were  not  trying  to  feed  the 
world,  did  not  have  all  the  expensive  Govnv- 
ment  btireaus  we  have  today,  were  not  carry- 
ing on  a  multi-bllllon  dollar  cold  war  with 
half  the  world,  and  did  not  have  all  of  the 
other  countless,  unnecessary,  frill  oipondl- 
tures  in  Government  which  we  have  todaf." 
Remember  this  Ls  an  official  statement  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  It  says 
In  effect  that  we  should  atjandon  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  abandon  our  national  defenae 
expenditures  as  "frill  expenditures"  which 
should  be  Junked  In  order  to  provide  money 
fo.  a  relief  dole. 

Presumably  the  statement  means  that  the 
Republicans  would  also  do  away  with  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  old  age  pensions,  end 
the  FDIC  and  the  SEC  and  divert  the  fundo 
they  spend  to  a  relief  dole. 

In  any  event,  the  Republican 
Committee  and  the  Communists  In 
find  themselves  in  agreement  on  three  major 
points:  that  we  should  abandon  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  abandon  our  national  defense,  and 
frighten  ourselves  Into  a  depression. 

In  moving  In  with  Its  Bfoscow  bedfellow, 
the  Republican  Party  has  had  to  torn  Its 
back  for  the  moment  on  ooono  at  tto  Mg  busl- 
nooo  frtaada.  For  the  day  after  the  Republi- 
can INitlonal  Committee  tried  to  scare  the 
wits  out  of  the  public  with  Its  gloomy  releaao 
on  unemployment.  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  tx>ard  of  General  Motors  warned 
that  "we  can  frighten  ourselves  Into  a  real 
recession." 

And  the  day  after  that  a  magaslne  that  la 
not  noted  for  espousal  of  Democratic  Party 
(HTOgrams  (TJ.  8.  News  and  World  Report) 
listed  In  detail  tha  reasons  why  1940  cannot 
be  another  1929. 
Here  are  some  of  the  major  reasons: 

X»2S 

Wild  stock-market  speculation. 

Backlog  of  needs  filled. 

Building  boom  over.  Small  public  con- 
struction. 

Bank  fallurea  widespread. 

Mortgage  loans  unprotected,  forecloauroa 
on  large  scale. 

Caah  and  bank  deposit*  only  •65.000.- 
000,000.    No  savings  bonds. 


\ 
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t  beivcflu  MJcA  M»  aoclAl 
t  UiMinukc*.  vtc. 
by  Oovtmmcnt. 

lav 


mmrkax, 
ftMMMUs   nculAtor   o< 

»bc  not  tubjact  to  foreMl  Ikiukte- 


aboot  tka  wlaa  lataffMi 

tic  Party  baa  cractad  to 
RapubUcan   cnab   la   our 


adopt  a 


*l 


Bui  lat'a  look  mam  at  cur  current  ceonnnlc 
puaJtloB.  BuatiMM  and  empl.  jm«nt  bava 
ip  Um  bar\e8t  of  our  fall- 
tronsar  anti-inflation  pro 
But  bow  arriouaiy  ar«  Uiey  ofl' 
ar«  tiM  bleb  llcbu  <tf  our  praaaat 
itkm  takan  tnm  tba  PrwMant'a  maa- 
•o  tlM  CwifriM  Tbry  ara  feooaat 
Md  along  wttb  Um  good. 
LM^  loalt  at  —iiloyiiit  It  avaragad 
•MMJM  divlac  tha  in«  half  of  tuts  jaar. 
a  litUa  low«r  man  a  yaar  before.  Tba  num- 
bar  of  unemployed  la  abojt  a  mUlloa  mora 
tban  a  year  ago.  but  *e  bava  added  anotber 
alUio*  to  our  Job  loraa. 

Wtm  about  prndMBtiop.  the  real  kayf  Pro- 
daMISB  of  all  fooda  aad  aarvtcae  la  oaUy  oU 
1%  piwi  «v«r  tho  laat  balf  at  tMB  But 
Induatrlal  prodocUon  baa  dropped  U  per- 
cent, yarm  production  la  reaialaiag  bigb. 
Mcnaally.  I  tblnb  tba  nawa  about  prteaa 
la  good.  Tbey  are  lover.  We  bava  atolfted 
froai  a  aeilara'  market  to  a  buyata ' 


Mvfeaadlili 


But  I  doeit 
tbiafe  U'a  quito  aaaaa  tm  a  panic  when  you 
vaU  telo  a  Men  and  buy  a  vhiu  tblrt 
a  auit  of  dot  baa  naad  lo  aoat 
I  doat  tblnli  va  bava 
collapaa  bccauaa  darba  la 
baea  atartad  to  apeak  to 
ymiigh  the  cuabOMMra  vera  buuiao 
Wa  eartamty  bava  aoc  bad  any 

te  prlcaa.    Wb  liaaala  prtcea  bava 
n  t  parcant.  wbUa  aaaaaaaara  pncca  bava 
only  gone  dovn  1  paMsat  flaaa  blgba  u(  u»t 
Augiiat. 

It  va  cannot  tafea  ebaagee  like  that  vitb- 
ittUig  tba  jlttara.  ae  bave  a  iMttou  oX 
b  y  pocbondrtaca. 
lata  kmk  at  »««ea.  Th«y  bava  ta> 
iiMluatxia^  Bm  law  varfc 
b*v«  rvdvaad  tafca-bnaa 
pay  te  aaaBiaaiiMac.  Tba  aaat-44-UTing 
drop  baa  balpad  la  allevlau  tbia. 

t'Uiaily.    bov    about    profit*?    We're    for 
tbam.    PtoAla  af*  tba  bay  to  our  rrw-«nt«r- 
Wall,   durtag    the    peak    of 
I  aa«  all-Ume  rerorda      I  tbtak 
gut    too   bJgh    f<«    tbe   good  «g 

■at  MtleMaly.  Oarponta  prodta  are  dovn 
bi— t  IB  paaaaat.  otbar  proou  bava  tallea 
^■y  7  pareaat.     PfoBla  ara  atui  gaad. 

What  abrut  tba  farm  pirturet    Parm  la- 
coaw  baa  gooe  dovn  about  •  percent  vttb 


algna  abcad  for  tba  farm  acon- 
to  do  anaaalbiiig  about 


ebaatng   poverf     It^ 
In   good  MMpa.     Pcraonal    Inootne   baa 
down  aaly  1  percent  and  pricea  have 
tban  tbat  on  cooaumcr  itana. 
I  tba  facU      Tbay  abov  a  mild 
economy.     Tbay   alao   point 
abaad.     Itov  tba  quaatlon 
Wbat  abould  vc  do  about  Itt 
Tba  Preatdent  and  tbe  Damoctatte  Party 
aay  tbat  evaiybody    rriBMiaail.  agrtculture. 

bla  alaevea  and  pMcH  te  to  gat  BMira  produc- 

»y. 
tty  BapubUaaaa  aay 
_  to  do  la  to  Inatituta  tba  aort 
at  bitod.  iaamglng  govamaMot  aoooooay  tbat 
vouid  brtog  on  tba  very  tbteip  va  vant  to 
avoid. 

Ill  talk  a  little  mora  about  both  Ideaa. 
but  first  let  aaa  Ull  you  brlelly  what  tba 
Preatdant'a  paogram  la.  Rare  are  tbe  thinga 
b«  vaata  tba  Congrem  to  do  at  thla  araaton : 
I.  Rapaal  tba  tax  on  the  tranaportatlon  of 
gooda.  Iiberallae  tbe  provtatona  for  carry-over 
at  loaeea  by  eorporatlooa.  and  ratae  entafe 
and  gift  taxes  Mo  major  tecreaaa  In  usee 
rtakaa  at  thia  time 
S.  flbland  the  avudmum  time  limit  nov 
by  lav  on  the  maturity  of  loana  to 
I  inada  by  the  Baeonatructlon  Plnanca 
Corporatton. 

*  ^°*y*  'f^*  broad  atudy  of  taiTaatmant 
■"<•  il'vilofteaiit  aaada  and  nuukct  oppor- 

♦  Mepi  an  tevrovad  program  of  farm 
incooaa  aupporta. 

S.  lacreaaa  tbe  minimum  vage  tc  at  Icmat 
75  canta  an  hour  and  broaden  tta  coverage. 

fl-  Bmsgtbcn  the  unemployment  com- 
penaarion  system  by  Increasing  he  amount 
and  duration  of  benefits  and  extending 
coverage. 

7.  Bxtend  to  Jxitj  3ft.  1950.  the  avaUabUlty 
of  readjustment  ailovaocca  for  vat«aaa  not 
protected  by  State  unemploym«tt  aoaaan- 
•atlon  lavs. 

8.  Ralae  benefits  and  astand  rnivapa 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
Tfm  and  Improve  tba  public  amistanca 
program. 

•  Knact  lagWatluM  to  permit  Federal 
agencies,  and  atelM  Btetaa  and  localities,  to 
Intensify  their  advaaaa  finning  and  to 
acqure  sites  for  iMiful  projacta. 

10  Bnact  laglalatton  io  provide  technical 
asslatance  to  underdeveloped  areaa  abroad 
and  to  encourage  Investoient  In  such-areas. 

11.  Maatoia  tba  Radproeal  Trade  Agree- 
meata  Aft. 

Thla  la  not  an  extreme  program,  becai 
we  have  no  extreme  problem  which 
for  extreme  action.  It  la  a  preventive  pro- 
gram and  It  la  a  confidant  program  becauae 
It  reBacta  the  faith  that  the  future  la  going 
to  be  batter.  - 

It  reBaet 

our  national  prodwtlen  to  l90b.goo.0O0.0O0 
a  year,  the  goal  aat  by  ow  Praaldaiit. 

Ob  the  other  aide  la  the  paaalailalk  pro- 
Tba   pafiita  aay   va  abould   cut 
m  everytkteg.  IBat  ve  abovid  retreat 
Inatead  of  |ni1at  lorvord. 

Tbey  vant  aeoaaay  in  government,  but 
tbey  vant  the  vtong  kind  of  aaononiy.  cuta 
tbat  would  hurt  oa  laataad  of  helping  us. 

Baerybody  vanta  the  right  kind  of  econ- 
omy  b— d  CO  More  aAclcncy  aad  tbe  partnff 

daprtvtng  ttte  panBii   ot  eaaentlal   Oowrn- 
Bkent  expeodltaraa. 
"niat  la  tbe  kind  at  anamfj  yoar  admln- 
ftttoa  la  brtegteff  abovt  by  Federal   re- 
'vda*t   administration,   and 
off  Mdaral  ftmda. 
1^'»  ••e  vbare  tbe  aioaey  la  gutng  in  our 
preaent   •43.000.000.000   budget. 


^urteen  blUlona  for  national  drfenae. 
Arbitrary  cuta  there  vould  endanger  our  b»« 
tkmal  aecurtty. 

Beven  blltlona  for  foreign  aid  and  occupa- 
tion axpanaa.  Heavy  arbitrary  ruts  there 
vonld  Jeupaidlae  chancea  for  a  lasting  peace. 
voTitd  aid  ConMBfliBlat  eqpaaalon  In  Europe. 

Blevelen  bUllena  for  aid  to  veterans  and  tn- 
tcrcat  on  Oovemment  var  bonds.  We  dont 
vant  to  default  on  our  bonds  or  on  oxir  debt 
to  our  veterans. 

Thus  ve  have  thlrty-tvo  billions  In  the 
budget  which  ve  can  char^  up  to  the  cost 
of  var  or  to  the  coet  of  preventing  var.  Tbat 
leaves  ten  billions  for  all  the  rest  of  tba 
Oovemment.  public  vorks.  farm  price  sap- 
ports,  edticatlon  and  housing  programs,  pay- 
ments for  health  and  social  security. 

To  chop  these  expenditures  drastically 
vould  be  a  severe  blov  at  the  stability  of 
our  economy  snd  would  encourage  a  depraa- 
ston.  In  a  nation  with  a  gaoo.OOO.OOO  000 
aaMMMRp.  ten  billions  is  not  a  large  turn 
te  be  apent  oa  such  sound  Investments  as  a 
good  farm  sconomy.  social  security,  better 
health,  and  better  edticatlon. 

The  President  s  budget  Is  a  sound  budget, 
compoaed  of  programa  tbat  are  necessary. 
As  the  Prsaldant  said  the  ether  day.  "the 
very  heart  off  aound  government  finance  la 
to  oiake  the  expeoJttuiea  that  are  necemary 
to  help  schleve  prosperity  and  peace." 

The  President  outlined  the  choice  we  face 
betveen  those  vho  vant  to  vork  harder 
and  produce  more  and  tboaa  vho  vant  ua 
to  pull  oureefeea  dovn  Into  a  depreaalon  by 
our  ovn  bootstraps. 

■ere  U  vhat  be  said: 

"To  restrict  business  Investment,  curtail 
production,  reduce  employment,  or  slash 
vages,  because  our  economy  has  decilaed 
somevbat.  vould  only  serve  to  drag  us  fur- 
ther downward.  But  If  In  every  field  of  ac- 
tion we  do  the  things  that  are  consistent 
vtth  a  strong  and  grovlng  economy,  ve  vUl 
have  a  strong  and  grovlng  economy. 

"Tet  there  are  thoee  vho  assert  that  the 
decline  in  national  Income  ret,u.res  that 
ve  cut  eaaentlal  naUonal  programs  Nothtea 
could  repreaant  greater  economic  foUy  tbaa 
to  foUov  thla  aoom  of  action^ 

"It  would  contrlbata  to  the  very  rcraaatoa. 
ary  forcea  that  ve  ahould  be  counteract- 
ing. It  vould  be  a  defeallat  admission  that 
ve  cannot  prevent  our  economy  from  running 
downhill  and  tbat  thoee  programa  vhlch  are 
vital  to  the  international  aecunty  and  do- 
meatlc  velfare  of  our  paople.  as  veU  m  to 
the  atreagth  of  our  econoaiy.  muat  be  ataarad 
In  the  aaaM  dovnvard  direction. 

"Thia  laaue  la  ftmdamental.    Are  ve  ga^* 
to  admit  that  the  forcea  of  progieaa  te  am 
ly  have  heconw  ao  feeble  that  ve  muat 

ileat  ouraelves  vtth  lower  leveU  of  educa- 
**<*».  baalth  and  booateg.  toterastional  and 
domaetie  aecurtty.  and  natkmal  development? 
"<*  •«•  ve  going  to  move  forvard  toward 
makteg  our  ewmomy  as  strong  and  produc- 
tive aa  our  reeourcea  and  skills  permit,  and 
adopt  tbe  programa  vhlch  are  coMMant 
vith  that  kind  of  ecosiomy  and 
for  ita  attateaMnt? 

T  propoee  tbat  ve  follov  the  latter  course.** 
Tb«»*  words  echo  the  flgbtlng  words  made 
by  anotber  great  Democratic  President  vho 
the  nation  from  deapalr  to  fighting 

no  With  the  rallying  cry.  "We  have  noth- 
te  fear  but  fear  itself  " 

Itwomn  has  the  same  faith  la 
IBat  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  bad. 
Bothbave  the  same  vision  off  a  better  to- 
■acrrov  built  by  the  partners  of  our  free- 
enterprlae  economy. 

Most  Americans  share  that  vision.  While 
the  Communuta  and  the  petty  pollticlana 
of  the  aunonty  try  to  talk  oa  teto  worrying 
ouraelvea  into  a  depreaalon  the  mkjorlty  of 
^  y^'  ^  °"  ^^  Praaldenfa  teaai.  too  buay 
to  wcrry  aa  ve  vork  for  prcaperlty.  r.«ta 
roU  up  our  aleevea  and  get  to  vara. 
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U  Tkcfd  a  Limd  to  Ov  FoUy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

OW   MICHIGAN 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  HOFffMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  condder  the  following :  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  the  friend  of  today 
may  be  the  enemy  of  tomorrow. 

Witness  HiUer's  invasion  of  Russia. 
notwlthsUndlng  a  treaty  of  mutual  aid. 
Russia's  present  attitude  toward  us, 
though  we  aided  in  saving  her  in  World 
Warn. 

Britain's  policy  of  advantageou-sly  deal- 
ing economically  with  our  potential  ene- 
mies, while  we  are  extending  aid  to  her. 

Britain's  treaty  with  Russia,  though 
the  graas  is  barely  green  on  the  graves 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  gave  their  lives  to  save  her  from 
destruction — Kngland  from  invasion. 

Our  Government  and  our  people  have 
accepted  the  thought  that  Communists, 
back  of  whom  stands  Russia,  are  driving 
to  overthrow  our  Government  by  force. 
To  meet  thia  threat  of  the  Communists, 
of  a  potential  enemy — Russia — we  «pcnt 
billions  of  dollars  to  develop  the  atomic 
bomb  and  superbombers  to  carry  that 
destructive  weapon  to  wherever  an 
enemy  may  threaten. 

We  alone  possess  ^e  know-how,  the 
material,  and  the  abihty  to  make  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  is  our  greatest  safe- 
guard, the  most  powerful  weapon  on 
earth.  The  Congress  Is  attempting  to 
safeguard  the  secrets  which  made  Its 
creation  possible. 

Judy  CactlBB  was  convicted  because 
she  attemptdl  to  disclose  some  of  those 
secrets  to  the  acent  of  a  foreign  country. 
Hiss  will  shortly  go  on  trial.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  di.<5rlosed  vital,  secret  infor- 
mation to  Communists.  The  technical 
charge  against  him  is  perjury. 

Our  military  strength  has  been  a  de- 
ciding factor  In  two  world  wars.  Our  ex- 
perts now  claim  that,  because  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  of  long-range  bombers, 
we  can  force  peace  upon  the  world,  need 
fear  no  foreign  foe. 

Our  desire  is  for  world  peace.  Our 
possession  of  the  atomic  bomb,  a  de- 
structive force  which  tends  to  prevent 
any  other  nation  becoming  an  aggressor. 
puts  us  in  a  position  to  prevent  war. 
Why,  then,  should  we  be  so  foolish, 
knowing  their  warlike  dispositions,  as  to 
pass  on  to  other  nations  secret  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  ttem  to  create  for 
themselves  and  use  the  most  destructive 
implement  of  war  the  world  has  known — 
the  atomic  bomb? 

If  communism  or  Russia  threaten.s  our 
national  security.  If  we  prosecute  a  Cop- 
Ion  and  a  Hiss  because  they  attempted  to 
give  vital,  secret  information  to  agents 
oi  potential  enemies,  are  we  not  ex- 
tremely foolish  if  we  permit  President 
Trunuui,  as  be  now  proposes,  to  ph.vs  on 
to  tbe  Brttiab  ttae  secrets  which  make 
possible  the  atomic  bomb,  when  we  know, 
as  we  do,  that  they  have  always — not 
aoBctimes — but  always — made  tie  a  lies 
XCV— App. — 


and  followed  policies  in  their  dealings 
with  other  nations  which  they  conceived 
to  be  beneficial  to  their  own  economy 
and  political  Interest,  even  though 
those  dealings  were  detrimental  to  us. 
strengthened  our  potential  enemies? 

If  I  possessed  and  passed  on  to  the 
agent  of  a  foreign  government,  even  to 
the  British,  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  I  would,  and  rightly,  be  subject  to 
prosecution  for  treason. 

The  administration  during  the  past 
week  has  evidently  considered  favorably 
the  giving  of  such  Information  to  Britain. 
Apparently  Britain  is  pressing  for  that 
secret  information  and  is  using  her  de- 
mand for  that  information  to  force  us 
to  give  her  dollars  to  meet  the  present 
economic  situation  which  threatens  her 
with  dlsaster^-a  situation  for  which  she. 
herself.  Is  responsible,  because  of  the 
adoption  of  socialistic  practices. 

We  have  been  more  than  generous  to 
her.  We  do  not  need  to  entrust  to  her 
a  weapon  which,  in  the  hands  of  Russia, 
might  destroy  us. 

Why  play  Samson  to  her  Delilah? 

Is  there  not  a  limit  to  our  folly? 


Hidcr'tHdrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  22  (legiaattoe  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Hitler's  Heirs,"  published  In  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoui, 

as  follows: 

HiTLsa'a  Hxna 

Great  Britain  has  Induced  her  domlnlona 
to  Join  with  her  In  cutting  purcbaaea  nom 
America  by  35  percent. 

The  reaaon  advanced  la  that  Britain  and 
her  economic  aateilitea  cannot  find  the  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  their  purchaaea. 

Tbe  reaaon  is  phony;  juat  aa  phony  aa  the 
statement  of  the  Ruaatana  that  they  block- 
aded Berlin  because  erf  aome  -technical  dllB- 
cultlea"  In  tranaportatlon. 

In  the  llrat  place  the  number  of  dollar* 
which  might  be  conserred  by  the  cut  In  pur- 
ckaaaa  la  only  a  nnall  part  of  vhat  the  British 
call  tbe  "dollar  deficit."  If  the  cut  In  pur- 
cbaaea should  vork  out  aa  the  British  claim 
It  will,  the  difference  betveen  what  the 
British  aell  to  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  what  they  votUd  like  to  bxiy  from 
thoae  countries  vill  still  remain  eery  large; 
tbd  proUaoi  vlll  not  be  broken;  in  fact, 
aearaaly  dusted. 

In  the  second  place  the  British  vill  have  to 
seek  substitute  sourcea  of  supply  for  the 
goods  that  they  do  not  take  from  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  These  substitute  purchasea 
vlU  be  at  higher  prices  and  generally  speak- 
ing of  lover  quality  than  vould  come  from 
the  normal  soxnres  of  supply.  They  vill  In- 
eraeae  British  production  costs  and  make  her 
e^en  leaa  able  to  compete  In  vorid  trade  than 
nov. 

In  the  third  place  Britain  vtll  pay  pounds 
sterling   for   the   purchasea   subaUtutea   for 


purcbaaea   and   tba   recipient   at 
wfU  find  vay*  to  convert 
pounda  Into  aaUara. 

The  real  purpoae  o(  Britain  la 
far  more  ctmnlng;  In  light  ot  bar 
the  correct  vord  is  "alnlater.'' 

Britain  sees  the  end  of  tbe  sellen* 
In  the  United  Statea.  By  ■lililiiiliHig  pm- 
chasea  of  American  goods  at  tbla  ttaae.  ahe 
hopea  to  accelerate  a  dovnvard  moeement. 
When  American  sellers  have  felt  the  effect 
ctf  thla.  they  vill  then— so  the  British  rea- 
aon— be  ready  to  enter  into  a  bargain  vith 
the  British  ao  that  they  can  again  move  their 
products  Into  British  hands. 

The  price  vhlch  the  Brtttab  vill  demand 
for  taking  American  piudueta  once  mere  Is 
a  bilateral-trade  agreement,  such  as  her  So- 
cialist government  la  attempting  with  other 
countries.  Along  vitb  this  vlll  go  a  vorld 
stabilization  agreement  on  certain  rav  mate- 
rials of  vhlch  Britain  Is  the  main  producer.     , 

Thus  the  United  Statea  vill  agree  to  take 
Brltlah  cocoa,  rubber,  and  tin  at  ctabiliapd 
prices— vhlch  meana  more  than  tbey  are 
worth.  Then  may  be  additional  consldera- 
tlona.  Th«a  tbe  Brittah  vUl  reeume  their 
purchasea.  or  more  correctly  tbey  vill  coo- 
sent  to  trJce  American  products  aa  glfta. 

Tba  DaUy  Telegraph  at  London  has  tbts 
to  say  in  a  news  story: 

*Yrapoaais  for  vhat  vould  be  In  effect  a 
bilateral-trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  are  believed  by  many  obaervera  to  be 
tlM  implication  behind  Sir  StaBbrd  Crlppa' 
speech.     •     •     • 

"It  vaa  clear  that  the  Import  reductions 
be  announced  are  in  the  nature  of  mark- 
ing time  until  the  WaaUagtOB  talks  in  Sep- 
tember. They  are  alad  a  pointer  to  the 
course  vhlch  Brlttab  policy  must  take  if 
nothing  arises  from  tboaa  talks  to  alter  it. 

•*The  effect  on  American  exports  •  •  • 
vaa  not  dllBcult  to  deduce.  There  Is  Ifttla 
doubt  that  the  Cbancelor  intended  to  pre- 
aaat  ttaaS  aapeet  of  tba  attuation  aa  plainly 
a*  paaalMv  to  Aaacrleaa  opinion." 

The  story  goes  on  to  explain  that  there  la 
expected  to  be  a  sharp  reaction  from  Ameri- 
can tobacco  and  cotton  producers  and  these 
are  then  expected  to  demand  that  Waablng- 
ton  knuckle  under. 

So  there  you  are.  Brttatn  haa  made  re- 
peated commitmenta  to  vork  for  a  leaa  re- 
stricted world  trade.  8hs  nov  rejects  thoee 
commitments.  The  naat  stop  Is  to  try  to 
use  America's  desire  to  help  Britain  to  bring 
America  Into  tbe  natvwk  of  restricted  bl- 
lattt-aUsm. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hitler  woa  tbe 
the  person  of  Stalin. 

We  vouJd  amend  It  to  say  "in  the 
of  Staim  and  Sir  Stafford  Ciif^M." 

For  juat  aa  Stalin  baa  adopted  the  cul- 
tural and  political  mcthoda  of  Hitler.  Sir 
Stafford  Crlppa  haa  adopted  the  economic 
method  of  Hitler. 


Mcssaf  e  hj  Hon.  LrriBf  M.  Itcs,  of  New 
York,  to  First  Aanaal  Confereace  on 
Amcrkaa  Foreifn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  MXW  TOBX 

ni  THB  8IENATK  OF  THB  UNITKD  8TATBB 

Friday,  July  22  <  leffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  rVES,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkoro  the  text  of  a 
message  which  I  am  sending  to  tbe  nrst 
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Annual  Conference  on  American  Poreim 
Policy,  which  convenes  today  at  Colgat* 
UntVOTitty.  ftt  Hamilton.  N  Y. 

Tliert  htSag  no  objection,  the  meuagt 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccorb. 
M  loUovs: 

at  tlM  ftnt  annual  eon> 

f«rttgn  poUcy  at  Ooicat* 

faUo- 

I 

}■  a 


fatvnoaoa 
Uatvamty.  I 
tUUcMw  to  aU 


It  oC  aa 

to 
•root*  1«T*1. 

At  tiM  MOM  tioM.  It  Mama  to  ma  that. 
throogJi  tba  aadluaa  ot  your  eonf  arasM*.  aub- 
•taatlal  profraaa  ear  ba  mada  tn  clartfyutg 
•Qi  raeonciitnc  eonttetlnc  viawt  and  tdaaa 
cuncamtnf  Amartcan  (oretgn  policy.  Tha 
«Hatlnyu>*tf<l  croup  of  national  and  Inter- 
national autttorlti«a  on  our  foraisn  policy, 
who  ara  to  partlclpata  In  tba  panala.  sym- 
poata.  and  round-table  diacuaalona.  can  per- 
form a  moat  valuable  'unction  In  haiptng 
to  ramova  tha  confualon  and  oUaundarataad- 
Ing  whlcb  all  too  frequently  nowadays  ara 
badevUing  the  consU'eration  of  ■ertous  quaa- 
Uooa  partalnlng  to  America'*  preaent-day 
rola  In  world  affairs. 

Tevr  conference  aaaemble*  at  a  moat  slg- 
irtflaart  time  in  the  development  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  hi  ve  Just  ratified  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  We  are  about  to  conaidar 
the  Imrlamantatlon  of  that  treaty  with  an 
arouMtaat  pfofram. 

Tba  K«Bt  dabata  oa  tha  treaty  ttaelf .  which 
(laoadad  tta  rattflcatfcm.  provided  unhappy 
a^ldanea  off  tba  dlffaranea*  which  still  esist 
in  the  thinking  of  l*  e  Amarlcaj  people  with 
regard  to  our  raaponslbU:.lea  in  International 
affairs  and  our  relat.ooaolp  toward  tha  rest 
of  tlM  world.  A  core  of  .aolationum  stUl 
•alaU  in  our  country.  Offaattlng  this  tsola- 
tion<am  ara  a  coniUctlng  body  of  idaaa  and 
tbeortaa  which  make  concerted,  united  affort 
tn  oar  approaih  to  the  solution  of  intema- 
tloaal  pw'nblswii.  in  which  we  are  Involvad. 
eztramaly  dlAcult  o'  attainment. 

A  divided,  unlnforaaad  or  mlatnfarmad 
America  cannot  pronda  tha  type  of  laMtar- 
atolp  whlcb  today  Is  ao  aaaantial  tn  world 
A  united.  Informad.  and  determlnad 
can  lead  tha  way  out  of  praaant 
tatanaUonal  diffkrulties  an  toward  tl>a  goal 
of  lastii^  paaca.  Por.  after  aU.  rsgrdiaaa  of 
dlffaring  Idaaa  aa  to  method  which  may  exist 
amonc  us.  tha  principal  goal  aU  of  us  ara 
aaeking  Is  paaca. 

As  I  have  stated,  conferencaa  stich  as  yours 
eontribute  much,  not  only  to  •lartflca- 
of  thought  and  understaadlBC  but  to 
r^^tsatloo  of  concerted  ard  united  ac- 
May  wisdom  and  truth  attend   your 
dillbarationa.    May  aU  poaaible  success  crown 


Omt  Dutiafviskc^  Allies 


BXTBfSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  R££D 

or  nw  Toas 

Bi  na  mooam  or  RgpiuaBKirTA'nvBs 

mdav.  JuiV  22.  1949 

Mr.  RBID  of  New  York     Mr  Speaker. 
an4cr  Icavt  to  exteiMl  my  remarks  In  the 
I  am  insartlac  an  adltorial  which 
In    the    Waahlngton    Timea- 
July  ».  IMt: 


Tha 


t«  yaatarday  votad  0  to  IS  for 
AUanttc   Traarr.     Tha   scrao   at 


Is  thus  ratlltod  by  eonaldarably  mora 
than  tha  required  two-thirds  majority  ot 
Mambers  praaant  whan  tha  vou  was  taken. 


nSATT 


A  rvsH-ovaa 


This,  dasptu  tha  gallant  afforta  ot  Banatora 
Roaaat  A.  Tarr.  Republican.  Ohio;  WUtem  B. 
FLamaaa,  Republican,  Vermont;  Poaaaar 
Doifi«n.L.  Republican.  Ulasourt;  Aanrcm  V. 
Watkins.  Republican.  Utah,  and  a  few  others 
to  block  thu  remarrlagb  of  the  I7nitad  Stataa 
to  10  of  western  Buropa's  moat  cantankarooa 
and  quarrelsome  nations. 

Let's  stow  the  baloney  and  tha  double-talk 
and  admit  that  here  Is  a  treaty  creating  a 
military  alllanca  which  contamplatea  war  on 
Soviet  Russia. 

So.  having  pottan  ourselves  some  allies, 
let's  look  tham  ovar.  one  by  one.  and  In 
alphabetical  order. 

Belgium:  A  nlca  little  covmtry.  But  in 
World  War  n.  Belgium  lasted  only  19  days 
after  Hitler  started  his  real  attack  on  tha 
Weat  May  10.  liHO 

Canada:  Not  a  European  nation.  A  big. 
powerful,  friendly  North  American  nation 
whlcb.  like  the  United  States,  suffered  no 
bombing  during  World  War  II.  An  ally  well 
worth  having.  Por  our  money,  the  only  such 
ally  on  this  entire  list.  But  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  are  allied  with  Canada  anyway, 
and  long  have  been. 

Denmark:  Another  nice  little  country, 
which  produces  a  lot  of  baeon  and  etcgs.  But 
in  World  War  II.  Hitlar  took  Denmark  vir- 
tually by  telephone,  in  1  day. 

Prance:  An  andant  nation  with  a  rela- 
tively glorloxia  history — up  to.  say.  1934.  In 
that  year.  Prance  failed  to  slap  Hitler  down 
wheti  be  remilitarized  the  Rhlneland.  Whan 
Hitler  struck  In  1940.  Prance  tasted  Just  44 
days.  Its  vaunted  army  crumpled,  its  sir 
toroa  was  a  pathetic  Joke.  lU  civilian  popula- 
tion was  honeycombed  with  Communist 
traitors. 

Oreat  Britain :  Rolled  up  an  honorable  but 
singularly  slewfooted  record  in  World  War 
II.  Routed  by  the  Oennans  In  Europe  In 
1940.  Proved  unable  to  hold  lu  Par  Bast 
aaiiplra.  or  to  help  ua  importantly  in  tha  war 
on  Japan.  Now  run  by  a  bevy  of  Sociallau. 
who  hate  moat  Americans'  guts  but  keep 
panhandling  us — and  with  notable  suoeaaa 
to  data — to  finance  their  government  In  large 
part.  Weak  as  to  land.  sea.  and  air  fighting 
forces. 

Holland:  Same  comment  aa  on  Belgium. 
above — except  that  Holland  knucHled  under 
to  Hitler  In  5  days. 

Iceland:  Neutral  during  World  War  n. 
Quite  possibly  a  good  way-station  for  our 
bombers  in  case  of  a  war  with  RuaaU.  Abil- 
ity to  fight — practically  nlL  Haa  a  consider- 
able Commnnlat  alamant. 

Italy  Waa  on  bq^i  sides  in  World  War  n. 
first  on  Hitler's  and  then  on  ours.  A  mili- 
tary liability,  not  an  aaset,  to  both  Hitler 
and  ourselves.  A  nation  of  generally  charm- 
ing and  witty  people;  but  they  don't  like 
foreign  wara.  and  In  modem  times,  when  it 
cams  tw  flghttng.  ttaay  hava  put  thau  backs 
only  UMo  a^uabtolaa  aaaoi^  thaaaalves 

Luxemburg:  Practically  tha  sanM  com- 
mant  aa  for  Denmark,  above. 

Norway:  Has  a  short  common  frontier 
with  Russia.  Attacked  by  Hitler  AprU  9. 
1940,  Norway  put  up  the  beat  fight  it  cuuld 
but  did  little  better  than  Poland.  It 
largely  gutted  of  lu  wealth  by  tha 
has  staged  only  a  alow  coaiahack.  and  live* 
in  fear  of  tha  Kreaalln. 

rartugal  Neutral  In  World  War  II  Stra- 
tiglaany  valuable  in  a  poaaible  war  with 
Russia- -If  Bpatn  wara  also  included  in  the 
North  Atlaatle  Tlwaty.  But  Spain  isn't,  be- 
cause Secretary  ot  Stata  AelMaiMi  doaan't 
Ilka  Dtctattir  Praneo's  poUtlea  and  various 
Amartcans  dont  tlks  his  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  fsct  that  he  haa 
Burope's  moat  succeaafui  fOa  of 
cuts  no  ice  with  thaaa  Isdtaa  and  ganta. 

And  there  to  tike  roU  caU  at  our  alllas-to-ba. 


n.nrrr  or  MOTMUia 

In  ratifying  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  tha 
Banata  aawad  us  up  for  30  years  to  a  bunch 
of  foraign  daad-beat  and  stumbla-bum  na- 
tions whose  World  War  n  record  waa  t*^- 
erally  pitiable  and  which  would  ha  rtavtng  for 
Hitler  today  If  we  hadn't  come  to  their  reacua. 
(Canada,  to  repeat,  la  aacaptad  from  thaaa 
remarks.) 

Worse,  wa  ara  put  tai  tha  poaltlon  of  a 
grown  man  who  proaalaaa  to  help  a  gang  of 
small,  miaehlavout,  combative  kids  In  their 
battlaa  with  tha  gang  on  the  next  block. 
That  Is  one  of  the  surest  ways  known  to  man 
of  guaranteeing  ycuraclf  frequent  and  bloody 
fighu. 

It  was  one  for  the  book  when,  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  In  Waah- 
lngton laat  April  4.  a  Marine  band  played 
It  Ain't  Maoaaaarily  So.  and  I  Got  Plenty  of 
Nothln'. 


Happeniii{s  in  Washingtoo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pnnfSTXVAWii 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  texts  of 
three  broadcasts  entitled  "Happenings 
In  Washington."  which  I  have  mac'e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HArrsMiNcs    or    WASHUrcTow 
(Program  No.  1) 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  this  Is  Ito 
Mastim  speaking  to  you  from  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  these  discussions  of  happenings  in 
Washington.  I  hope  to  bring  you  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  developments  In  your  .Gov- 
ernment. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  you  advised  about 
legislation  that  U  being  conaktared  in  Con- 
grsar  and  bow  it  wotild  affect  Pennsylvania. 

In  preparing  for  this  first  broadcast  I 
turned  to  the  mall  from  my  constituents — 
the  folks  I  work  for 

I  wanted  to  find  out  what  Pennsylvanlans 
were  thinking  ;.t>out  and  what  waa  giving 
them  concern. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  increasing  number 
of  letters  dealing  with  taxes— urging  tax  re- 
duction— and  asking  me  to  support  the  econ- 
omy raromnMmdartnni  of  the  Hoover  Com- 


So  today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
taxes — Pedaral  »axea. 

Our  Government  has  grown  very  big.  very 
eoMpUcated.  and  ery  expensive  Its  r\uic- 
Ueaa  Bave  developed  over  long  years. 

It  Is  not  surprising  tliarafofa.  that  so  mikIi 
oaariapping.  dupiicattoa.  and  nianManiialg 
have  addad  to  tlta  coat. 

The  avaraga  ouua  pays  for  all  thla  but  it  f§ 
almost  ImposBlbla  for  htm  to  gat  a  clear  Idaa 
of  what  la  taking  plaea. 

■very  aaa.  wohmr.  and  child  tn  Pennsyl- 
vanw  pay  Pederal  tasaa.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  are  a  Bapublloan.  a  Democrat, 
or  a  oMmbar  of  do  party  at  aU. 

Prom  the  tiraa  you  gat  up  in  tha  morning 
until  yuu  retire  at  night,  you  pay  many  Pad- 
eral  taaaa  without  battig  awaaa  of  tl. 

Lat  me  give  you  a  few  aaaaytaa. 

When  you  go  to  tha  aaoriaa,  you  pay  a 
Paderai  tax. 
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Wlwn  yoQ  bwy  a  package  of  cigarettes,  or  a 
pound  of  oiao.  Or  gaanliTta  for  your  ear.  you 
pay  Pederal  taaea. 

If  ^u  ride  oo  a  railroad  train,  or  an  inter- 
city boa.  or  an  airplane,  tiiere  la  a  tax  aa 
thaaa  thinga 

Tour  teiepb  }ne  u  taxed  by  CTncle  Sam  and 
BO  la  any  teiegram  you  may  send. 

If  you  drink  baer.  or  buy  wines  or  distilled 
sptriu.  Uncle  Sam  geta  his  tax. 

U  you  buy  an  aiitoax>bil«.  an  elecuic-Ught 
bolb.  a  feaadbag.  iiiaallrs  or  baby  oil.  you 
pay  Uada  flam  hia  tax  «m  fcil  these  things. 

If  yoo  buy  a  wedding  ring  you  pay  a  ac- 
percent  Pederal  luxury  tax  oe  that.  too. 

In  fact.  If  you  consider  all  the  lildden  taxea, 
you  cant  make  a  atagia  ptxrcluMe  without 
tha  OoacmmAit   faacfctng   out   for   Its   tax 


of  coarse,  there  la  tha  Pederal  In- 
tas  wWch  is  being  paid  today  by  more 
than  2.500.000  Pennsylvanlans.  and  the  cor- 
porate taxes  paid  by  tlxe  incorporated  bual- 
uianri  in  Oka  State. 

r  bring  thcar  matters  op  because  it  la  so 
Important  for  people  to  beeome  more  tax 
conscious. 

One  major  reason  we  pay  such  high  taaea 
today  la  that  aur  people  have  not  kept  their 
eyes  on  the  ccat  of  their  GoTenanent.  The 
people  have  become  careicaB  and  Indifferent. 
It  ts  easy  to  tax  thoatf  who  dont  seem  to 
cars.  That  ts  why  tax  rates  have  increased. 
That  Is  why  so  many  new  taxaa  have  been 
levied  In  the  past  decade  or  so. 

I  would  Ilka  to  see  an  America  in  which 
the  people  are  very  much  aliva  to  the  taxea 
being  taken  frcm  their  eamlaga 

I  would  like  to  see  an  Hmmrtrt  whose  peo- 
ple demand  ttiat  their  elected  representa- 
tivea  In  Congneas  keep  taxes  to  a  minimum 
and  tnatsT  that  Government  stop  unneces- 
sary spending. 

I  would  like  to  sec  an  America  whose  peo- 
ple inatat  tiiat  tliey  receive  a  full  dollar's 
worth  of  services  for  every  tax  dollar  spent. 
I  would  like  to  see  our  people  back  up 
their  State  delegation  In  Congreaa  In  de- 
manding eooncmy  tn  Government. 

If  you  will  do  thla.  and  If  the  people  of 
other  States  will  do  it  also,  we  wUl  get  bet- 
ter, more  thrifty  Government  than  we  hava 
known  In  ycata.  Tou  will  have  more  money 
to  spend  for  the  tiling  you  need. 

Do  you  know  that  P«uiayivaaia  pays  alMut 
one-twelfth  of   all   the  ftderal   taxes?    We 
now    pay   Into   the   Federal 
each  year  atmut  three  and  a  quar- 
ter billion  dollars. 
Think  of  It. 

Pennsylvania  today  ts  being  taxed  more 
money  by  the  Pederal  Government  than  the 
entire  48  States  produced  In  taxes  In  19S4. 
only  15  years  ago. 

Tou  know,  a  few  States  like  ours — the 
wealthier  States — carry  the  great  bulk  of  the 
burden.  Soaw  States  get  back  from  the 
l^daral  OovemaMBt  far  more  dollars  In 
benefits  and  servicea  than  they  pay  In  taxea. 
Others,  like  Pennsylvania,  contribute  so 
much  and  get  back  so  little. 

Of  couraa.  In  a  government  Ilka  oturs. 
richer  Stataa  must  help  the  less-favored  ooaa. 
The  point  wa  PennsylvanUns  shotild  maka 
ts  that  Congreaa  and  tha  rMtaral  Oovara- 
mant  muat  cut  down  on  waalt  9mt  Mttava- 
ganoa.  Wa  mr*  wUUng  to  aoMrffeMa  our 
btrt  wa  deot  want  ear  taxaa  apant 
fully. 

Tou  all  know  that  tba  laat  CoagraM  tha 
Mghtlatb  Coagraaa— autboriwd  a 
itaB  to  atudy  all  tha  dapaitoanta 
dM  of  our  Oorarni— lit  to  aaa 
•DVid  cut  down  aatf  mmw$  and  aava  moaay 
for  tba  poopla. 

Praaldant   Truman   gave   tha    project   his 
b'esalng  and   app<nnted  some  of  tha  mem- 
Others  were  named  by  the  House  and 
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of  Temple  University  in 


regret  to  say.  wlU  tiave 
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president 
Philadelphia. 

Ttiat  committee.  I 
liard  sledding. 

Already  many  departinents  and 
are  agitating  agr*-^  tbe  propoaed 
Tbeae  ■j""'*""  woald  be  mada 
Some  ot  their  functions  and  pay  rollws 
would  be  cut  away.  A  lot  ot  thair  duplica- 
tion and  waste  would  be  eliminated. 

And  they  dont  like  It  at  aU. 

So.  directly  and  Indirectly,  they  have  been 
lobbying  at  Govsmmant  rxpanaa  aaainrt  tha 
parts  of  the 
which  would  cut 

Their  efforts  are  mating  lieadway.  Many 
piiases  of  tiie  proposed  reorganiaatkw  have 
been  quietly  ahelved. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  economies  can 
be  achieved  to  save  the  taxpayers  from  four 
billion  to  five  billion  dollars  a  year. 

That  is  for  you  to  make  Congraaa  baar  yoa 
and  heed  you. 

Another  tiling:  Bills  were  Introduced  early 
this  year  authorizing  ttie  President  to  reor- 
ganise the  executive  departments.  The  House 
paaaed  one  version  of  tha  bill.  The  Senate 
passed  another. 

When  that  happ»"«  In  Congresa,  the  Bouse 
azMl  Senate  each  appoint  a  conference  com- 
mittee. These  committees  sit  down  together 
and  try  to  compromiaa  tha  diflawneaa. 

I  am  sure  you  and  most  Americans  would 
appreciate  a  Uttle  economy  for  a  change. 
Only  a  few  want  to  continue  tlie  jweaent 
sprawling,  wasteful  InefBclency. 

But  the  few  are  organiaed — they  are  exert- 
ing pressure  to  block  economies 

The  majority  are  mostly  imorgsnlaed  and 
doing  nothing  about  It. 

I  said  earlier  In  this  talk  that  our  people 
have  become  Indifferent  to  taxes.  I  said  they 
should  arouse  themselves  and  demand  an 
end  to  unnecessary  spending. 

These  Hoovo*  CoaunlaBion  recommenda- 
tions provide  sometMag  ^)eciilc.  All  good 
citizens  can  rally  behind  tliem. 

We  people  In  Pennsylvania  should  tiecome 
aggressive  In  our  demands  for  the  end  of 
waste  The  people  of  all  tha  oUmt  Stataa 
■taoold  join  us. 

If  tills  Is  dcmc,  brieve  me.  we  will  get 
better  goremment  and  government  at  lower 
coat. 

On  June  50  we  shall  end  a  Federal  flaeal 
yaar.  DwtBg  tbia  fear,  daaptta  a  record 
national  taMoaia  aad  heavy  taxea,  our  Oov- 
emment  iiaa  been  operated  at  a  deficit — la 
tha  red. 

The  financial  eiperta  agree  that  next 
year— tha  period  atartlag  Jtily  I— tbe  deficit 
Will  be  much,  mmHk  fel^Mr. 

There  art  aHytr  lii«t»ii'i  of  Congraaa 
Rapuhimana  aad  DMMarata  alike— who  ara 
opposed  to  locraaaiag  taaea.    Ttaay  }Mi»f 
that  tba  way  to  meat  tba  ittuatlon  la  to 
cut  down  tha  high  eoat  of  fovaraoiant. 

■ut  others  argue  tbara  la  oaly  one  tblng 
to  do— incraaaa  taxaa  aast  pear  bf  fotir 
or  five  MttlOB  doUars. 

That  iMaaa  a.500.000  Pennsylvanlans  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  higher  tneoBia-laxes. 
The  tax  reduction  given  you  laat  yaar  will 
be  taken  away. 

Many  of  our  peiiple  in  the  lower-wage 
brackets  have  been  taken  off  the  income-tax 
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Do  yoa  want  tbat? 

X  prMbet  thoe  wHl  be  no  tax  tncraaat  this 
but  uniaaa  we  get  economy  in  Oovem- 
ment,  nnleea  we  follow  the  advtee  of  tbe 
Hoover  O  immlaalon  and  stop  tlie  waste  of 
re  will  be  no  altaraatlve  far 
ear  eaeept  to  ratae  poar  taaM. 
This  la  net  a  party  laaaa.  Maay  pnaal> 
nent  Deaaocrata.  aa  weO  aa  Bapt^Mcana.  hava 
been   urging  eoonooiy   rather   than   higher 


Now  Is  the  time  to  make  your  voices  heerd 
in  Wasliingtan.  If  you  wait  it  may  be  too 
late. 

I  am  grateful  to  this  station  tor  Its  public- 
spirited  cooperation  In  making  Its  facilities 
available  for  thla  meaaaga  on  tiie  happen- 
ings In  Washington. 

It  Is  my  plan  to  invite  your  attention  at 
frequent  Into-vals  and  to  bt^ng  you  further 
reports  on  the  activities  of  Congraaa. 

This  Is  £d  Maktim — speaking  from  tha 
Nation's  Capital — and  assuring  you  of  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  your  attention. 


■apratnvca  m  wm 

(Program  No.  3) 

This  is  Kb  Maami,  spealrlng  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  tiappenings  in  Washing- 
ton. 

First  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate tbe  asany  fine  letters  I  bave  received 
since  I  spoke  to  you  2  weeks  aga  oa  the  dan- 
gen  of  the  high  cost  of  Government.  They 
have  been  most  encouraging. 

Since  then.  I  am  happy  to  report, 
progress  lias  beea  aaada  for  cfBcieney 
economy  at 

In  line  wttb  tba  raeaaMaaaidBitkaaa  of  tb» 
Hoover 


the  President  to  submit  reorganiaatlae 
Mr.  Trunum  has  offered  seven  lemganiaaltim 
proposala.  Tiiey  will  become  effective  unteaa 
voted  down  by  Congraaa  within  60  days. 

That  ts  a  good  beglaning— but  of  couraa 
It  is  only  a  beginning. 

We  cannot  atop  tbara.  Much  more  must 
be  done  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  gS. 000 .000 .000 
saving  cutUned  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  bla  bl- 
partlean  Ctimmiarlnn. 

I  assure  you  the  flgbt  to  rediKe  the  cost  of 
Government  will  tfiMtlaue  with  Increasing 
rigor.  Tov  bmhX  continue  yotir  efforts  to 
m**^»  Ooogreaa  and  the  President  bear  you 
and  iieed  you. 

Let  me  turn  nam  to  a  subject  that  baa 
been  euuaiug  aaora  and  more  worry.  That  is 
the  problem  of  Increasing  uneuipliiyiusiit. 

Do  you  know  that  S 300.009  VMVlHra  arc  un- 
employed tn  the  United  Statea  today,  and 
that  544.000  are  without  JrtJa  In  Pennayl- 
vmnla?  Thousanda  of  others  arc  working 
part  time. 

Thoae  ara  oOcial  fiirures  and  a  break -down 
shows  that  tha  biggeat  Increaae  in  unemploy- 
ment has  been  in  manufacturing. 

For  seven  succeMrtve  months  tha  aumibtg  of 
unamployad  workers  in  Psnnayltaala  bag 
gofta  down  steadily. 

Tomorrow  your  Job  may  ba  at  italM,  or 
yotir  husband '•  job.  or  yotir  father's  or  yam 
mm': 

X  have  had  htmdradi  of  letters  and  Ula. 
grams  from  individual  working  man  and 
from  local  unions  of  tba  A.  F.  of  L.  and  tha 
CXO,  asking  ma  to  do  aoBsatblng  to  protact 
their  joba. 

They  came  from  Fhlladelphla.  Pittsburgh. 
Erie,  my  own  home  town  of  Waahlngton.  Pa.; 
Greensburg,  Jeannette.  Glaaaport.  Clarion. 
New  Kensington,  and  many  other  placaa. 
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last  TimkUj. 

IlC^t  on  the  sub- 

joUiUy  by 


Lai  OMtsaivni 
I  iktrnk  tt  Witt  throw 

jKt.      It 

omcimlB  at 

ttT«a  of  Buuiufkcturvn  tn  th«  glaas.  ehloa, 

•Jid  pott«r7  taduBtrtw. 

with  tbon  to  tftanHB  tb«  utiMitlon. 
^  II7  f«Uo«  Pvniu7tT&n  jkzuk  that  mcctmg 
«■■  •  iplwwtkl  « t»i»pl«  at  Aia*ncaQ  coopera- 
ttoo — Uhor.  MMMCMaaDt.  and  Oowmment 
•ttttnc  *Mm  imiHiii  to  find  th*  aoluttm  to 
•a  MMTlaw  preittcm. 

Mov.  what  VM  their  coaBptalnt*  Th«7 
P«tat>d  out  that  tha  f  piMlattoo  of  glaaa, 
pottery  from  tontfU  countries, 
with  cheap  labor,  waa  ataaltng  the 
Markrta.  Aa  a  rcsxilt  they  wera 
katat  thatr  )oba  and  tiMir  pUnu  were  do*. 

that  cmifUlmmd  tftat  they 
to  prnrldi  tlM  doOan  to 
to  Buropa  to  bxitld  tha  moat  modarn 
planta  to  cofnpat*  agmuiat  them  In 
They  alao  potnted  out 
that  «•  ara  fmlifetiic  the  baat  tachnlcal 
•kill  tn  America  to  teach  foralgn  producers 
tha  imsrUan  know-bow. 
Iki  ^MaaylVMila.  porUmlar  waatern  Penn- 
wa  bava  a  nonatdwabla  gUas.  china. 
pottery  tuduaUy  It  la  an  old-estab- 
IMMd  Ikdtiilij.  BaeaeUy  it  haa  been  hard 
btt  If  •  And  at  low-prtce  tmporta. 

In  a  sUtgla  year  Panaylvanta's  band-Mown 
flaaa  Industry  has  been  cut  down  50  pwcant. 
That  means  part-tUna  employment  or 
plate  unampAojmMSit  for  maay  at 
Let  ma  t«n  yo«  «lM«  waa  fenniglM  ««t  at 
la  MBoaylvania  oar  glaas  work- 
oC  •!  43  an  hour, 
la  Balilum  ta  taking  aotna  of 
thara  ara  paid  31 
eenta  aa  hour. 

Another  part  of  our  iMrkat  la  batng  taken 
away  by  Praoch  gloiaw  Thoaa  workers  are 
•a  bour. 
ity  a  OtaMlloalovaklan  glaaa  la  eomtac 
paM  »  aaala 
ara  balaci 
to  compete  with  otn*  Penn- 
aylvaala  producta.  There  the  workers  ar* 
paid  7  to  10  cenu  an  boor.  They  ara  alao 
lato  thla  country  frota  occu- 
ty  vtaara  tha  wcrkar  faeali>aa  30 
cents  aa  hour. 

Well,  what  ara  wa  Fennay Iranians  suppoaad 
to  dor  Oartataly  «•  do  aot  want  to  rut  wa«ea 
to  aaat  thla  eoapatnkm.  Cartalnly  we  do 
BO*  waat  theaa  old  <liartcan  Industrtee  to 
die  and  (o  out  of  a«ia>anfia.    That  la  aaaetJy 

about  It. 

It  la  not  aurprtalBg.  tlMNian.  ttftt  tha 
priB  irlpal  tlOa^  talked  khoot  at  that 
tac  •««  tlM  tariff  Qti 
tha  reciprocal  trade 

Labor  la  aatuac  wtda  awaka  to  the  tariff 
altuatkm  aov.   P^aaa^rlTanU  labor  la  worrlad 
tha  loas  of  la*iMff  ta  o«r  8UU  ha- 

oC  llTtnc 

that    I    B»et    with    were 

because   awattlnf  Senate 

la  a  Ma  wblch  has  already  paeaed  the 

>  (or  two  mora  years 

of  tha  PvhMmm  to  I 


tha  Praatdent  to  cut  our 
lowar  than  they  are  now — 
ttoa  kMpaat  in  our  history. 
I  orglaif  SM  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  support  sn  amendment 
which  Senator  Mnxixur.  of  Colorado,  haa  of- 
fered known  aa  the  pertl-potnt  amendment. 

Ifow.  what  u  thu  pertl-potnt  amandoMnt? 
It  is  something  that  protects  tha  Joba  and 
wafaa  at  thousands  of  PatUMylranla's  work- 
ers. This  amendment  pioykNa  that  before 
the  Pr«ldaat  enters  into  any  nelpcocal  trade 
agreement  tha  Tariff  ComnUaalaB  AaU  make 
a  BtxMly  of  the  particular  prodtjcta  covered. 

It  shall  then  indlcaU  tariff  ratea  below 
which  there  would  be  danger  to  American 
Industry,  business  or  agriculture. 

Theee  pertl-potnt  ratea  would  tie  certified 
to  the  President.  If  he  determines  on  rates 
below  the  perU  point  fixed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
miaatoo.  he  may  do  so.  But.  first,  he  must 
publicly  tell  the  Congreaa  and  the  American 
people  hts  reasons. 

That  Is  all  the  pertl-potnt  amendment 
doee.  But  there  Is  much  opposition  to  this 
simple  amandawnt  oCered  to  protect  the 
American  wofffeer.  Thoee  oppoeed  to  It  say 
It  places  a  hampering  restriction  upon  the 
President. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  there  are  more 
than  17.500  factonee  and  mlUa  in  our  Com- 
monwealth. We  haea  approatawtely  l.fOO 
mhnaa  and  quaiilea.  and  about  170.000  farms. 
In  ^Mmaylraala  wa  employ  4.300.000  people. 
I  am  deeply  Interested  tn  the  welfare  and 
proapcrtty  of  our  w(^kers  and  their  depend- 
enu.  That  ta  why  am  I  supporting  the 
perll-poiat  amam'.ment. 

Row  I'ta  not  agalnat  reciprocal  trade  sgree- 
meata  ao  looc  aa  they  are  truly  reciprocal. 
But  tn  reeent  years  they  have  stopped  betng 
reciprocal  Our  tariff  rates  have  been  cut  to 
the  lowest  level  In  our  history.  Other  coun- 
tries which  have  signed  these  agreements 
with  us  have  raised  their  tariff  barriers  to 
the  bl.{best  leveU. 

Bedprocal  trade  agreements  should  be 
two-way  streets — not  one-way.  They  riioald 
be  beneficial  to  both  countries  concerned. 
not  favoring  one  while  harming  the  other. 

What  Is  happening  In  the  glass,  chins,  and 
pottery  Induatrtas  of  Pennsylvania  la  also 
happening  ta  other  indiutrles  of  our  State. 

The  rayon  Industry  In  MarctM  Hook.  Lewla- 
town.  and  MeadvUle  has  already  felt  the 
blow. 

Production  of  shoea  and  other  leather 
goods  >n  eastern  and  central  Pennsylvania 
haa  been  hard  hit. 

TntUa  workers  In  Philadelphia  and  other 
parts  of  the  State  know  the  story  from  bit- 
ter experience. 

The  watch  industry  of  Lancaster  Is  bat- 
tling against  foreign  competition.  More  than 
85  percent  of  the  watches  sold  In  America 
today  have  rno»amaata  made  abroad. 

I  know  of  one  f«g  faattiry  la  Mnasylvania 
that  wse  forced  to  doee.  Japaneee  Imparts 
put  tt  out  of  buatneaa. 

Pennsylvania  ta  not  alone  In  this  dllBcuUy 
ReeeaUy.  as  a  member  of  the  Ptnanoe  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Statee  Senate.  I  have 
heard  the  saaM  complaints  from  many  other 
of  oar  eooatry.  They  eaote  from  the 
of  Maine  aad  Var- 
I  of  Maaaachuaetta, 
the  Oil  fields  of  Tt  SUtca.  Even  the 
cberry  orchards  of  Oregon  are  threatened  by 
of  low-priced  Imported  eberrtaa. 
•o  ttl 

Thla  k 


Tou  caa  readily  see  what  an   Important 
•latlon  haa.  aot  only  upoa 
ell-balas  of  ear    ■nnSfi    aad 

alao  upon   aU  the  paopAa  of 


If  thla  situation  today  has  no  other  bene- 
ficial value.  It  U  tenchiiig  labor  and  manage- 
ment a  lessrn  so  many  factory  owners  and  so 
many  workers  seem  to  have  forgotten — that 
one  cannot  i^et  along  without  the  other. 

When  Industry  Is  threatened  by  rulnoua 
tariff  rates  and  ill-considered  trade  agree- 
ments, then  the  Jobs  of  the  workers  are  also 
threatened.  One  cannot  thrive  unless  the 
other  thrives.  Without  the  pay  roll  of  the 
factory  worker,  what  becomes  of  the  small 
retail  merchant,  the  butcher,  the  tMker.  the 
grocer,  and  all  the  others' 

Obviously,  they  will  be  tn  trouble,  too. 

And  the  farmer  will  be  In  trouble.  The 
workers  are  hU  market. 

The  legs  of  the  tripod  upholding  American 
prosperity  and  strength  are  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  agriculture. 

CoUapea  any  one  leg — management,  labor, 
or  agriculture — and  the  whole  structure  must 
fall 

We  are  In  the  Fotirth  of  July  week  end.  It 
Is  the  graatcet  of  all  American  patriotic  holi- 
days— the  eoauiMaioration  of  the  birth  of 
our  Independence. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  the  way  to  keep 
that  Independence  Is  to  remain  strong.  Wa 
are  strong  when  labor,  management,  and 
agriculture  are  all  strong.  We  cannot  re- 
main strong  If  we  continue  to  give  away  to 
foreign  countries  the  Jobs  of  our  American 
workers 

Thi3  Is  Ed  Maxtin.  speaking  from  the  Na- 
s  Capital  and  assuring  you  that  I  sln- 
jereiy  appreciate  your  attention. 

RArFCKriNOa  in  wasrincton 
( Program  No.  3 ) 

This  Is  Ed  Martin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  wad  brlngmg  you  an- 
other report  on  happenings  in  Washington. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  told  you  about  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  and  how  they  were 
taking  Jobs  away  from  our  Pennsylvania 
workers. 

Since  my  talk  with  you  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  haa  releaaad  fl#* 
uree  showmg  that  another  half  millloa  maa 
aad  women  have  lost  their  Jotjs  a< 
nation.  That  brings  the  total  of  uni 
up  to  nearly  4.000.000 

Today  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
another  International  question.  It  Involvea 
one  of  tbe  moat  Important  dadalons  our 
country  haa  ever  beMk  called  upon  to  make. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  how  it  will  affect  us  right  how 
at  home. 

Not  many  years  sgo  foreign  relations  and 
International  agreemenu  were  far  removed 
from  Main  Street.  They  didn't  seem  to 
touch  the  average  man  in  his  home,  his  Job. 
or  his  daUy  lUe. 

But  two  world  wars  have  changed  all  that. 
Death  aad  daatnicuon  on  a  global  scale  have 
trauaformed  oar  way  of  thinking. 

Today  we  know,  through  tragic  experience 
and  vast  coat  in  l>iood  and  treasure,  that 
peace  and  freedom  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  know  that  we  continue  to  pay 
for  war  long  after  the  shooting  has  ended. 

The  military  cost  of  World  War  n  haa 
been  eetlmated  at  •1.117.000.000.000. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  can  possibly  visual- 
taa  a  tniUon  dollars.  But  that's  not  all. 
In  addition,  property  loea  In  World  War  H 
at  more  than  IMO.OOO.- 


The  United  Statee  share  of  this  moat  coctif 
at  wars  waa  aboot  tSSO.OOO.ooo.ooo  up  to  tba 
time  vlelory  waa  achieved  over  Germany  and 
Jhpaa. 

When  I  speak  of  tbaee  unbelievable  suma 
of  aaoney  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  greater 
tragic  coat  in  auAwtng  and   ta 
I  tteaa  tbat  ware  sacrificed  m  the  ball> 
Sieof  var. 
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Remember    that    we    are    atill    apendlng 

billions  upon  billions  to  pay  for  the  wars 
of  the  past  and  to  strengthen  our  country's 
defense. 

It  la  therefore  dear  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing wtthin  cur  power  to  maintain  pettce  In 
the  W';rld. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  alms  to  accompli&h.  It  waa  planned 
to  end  the  threat  cf  aggreaelon  against  any 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Nations. 

Now,  what  la  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty? 
It  la  a  contract  signed  by  12  North  Atlantic 
c<  untriea.  They  are  Belgltun.  Canada.  Den- 
mark. Prance.  Iceland.  Italy.  Lusemburg.  the 
Netherlands,  Ikirway.  Portugal,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  contract  not  to  make  war  but  to 
preserve  peace.  It  is  a  defensive  agreement 
containing  14  short  articles. 

The  principal  provisions  may  be  found  In 
articles  3.  5,  and  II. 

In  article  S  tbaee  eoontilea  agree  "to  main- 
tain and  derdtop  thtir  Indtndnal  and  collec- 
tive capacity  to  resist  armed  attack." 

Article  5  SUtea  "that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them — shall  be  con- 
sidered an  attack  against  them  all." 

It  Is  further  provided  that  all  will  aaalst 
the  country  so  attacked  by  taking,  forthwith, 
such  action  as  each  country  deems  neces- 
sary— pleaae  aote  that  phrase — as  each  coun- 
try deems  necessary — "Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  reatore  and  maintain  the 
aecurlty  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

Article  11  proTldea  tbat  the  treaty  shall  be 
carried  out  by  each  country  according  to  Its 
own  constitutional  requirements. 

Tou  win  note,  as  haa  been  pointed  out  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  these  articles  do  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  go  to  war,  and  do  not 
violate  the  constitutional  provision  giving 
OiPgma  the  sole  authority  to  declare  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  was  argued  on  the 
Senate  floor,  that  even  though  no  nation  la 
legally  bound  to  go  to  war  tn  the  event 
another  is  attacked,  there  would  be  a  strong 
moral  obligation  to  do  so. 

Now  let  me  point  out  that  the  theory  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  not  new.  In  1776. 
at  the  «»gning  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Benjamin  Franklin  said :  "We  must 
all  hang  together  or  smuredly  we  shall  hang 
aeparatcly." 

If  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  stood 
alone  they  would  have  beenwlped  out  one  by 

If  the  peaoe-lovlng  countries  of  the  world 
had  been  tuuted  in  a  defensive  pact  such  as 
this  I  dare  say  that  Kaiser  WUhelm  and 
AdoU  Hitler  would  not  have  dared  to  move 
their  armies  beyond  the  German  botindary. 

Had  the  German  warlords  known  that  the 
United  Statee  would  come  to  the  defense  of 
the  invaded  cicwiatrtaa  Woald  War  I  and 
Wteld  War  IZ  pi'Ohabl|  woidd  bave  been  pre- 
vented. 

We  had  no  defensive  pact  then  but  we 
could  not  and  did  not  keep  out  of  either 
of  theee  wars. 

Wot  omay  years  I  have  advocated  a  defen- 
against  the  enemies  of  dvill- 


In  a  speech  deUvered  in  Philadelphia  early 
last  year.  I  said: 

"W*  must,  without  c'elay.  take  leadership 
In  bringing  the  God-fearing  peace-loving 
"n»*'^t  at  the  world  together  In  a  defmatve 
be  old  world  and  the  new.  for 
prdteeUon  against  communistic 
d  eaalavement.  We  must  tell 
tbe    u.  '     dearly  and  forcefully,  that  If 

any  one  of  tbeee  nations  is  molested  all  will 
Igbt  to  ptaaai  ne  Its  freedom.  We  must  leave 
ao  room  (or  doubt. 

**Tbat  policy,  if  backed  by  military  stmctb 
will  avert  war. 

"We  must  take  decisive  action  before  it 
Is  too  late.  Delay  wUl  prove  ooeUy  to  ua  and 
the  world." 


That  Is  what  I  said  on  March  9.  1948.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  new  listening  heard  me  ex- 
press he  same  thought  when  I  was  Governor. 
I  urged  such  a  defense  alliance  as  far  back 
aa  World  War  I. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  treaty  will  be  re- 
corded In  history  as  one  cf  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  ever  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

I  am  equally  satisfied  that  my  vote  for  the 
treaty  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  country 
and  the  world. 

Now  the  President  proposes  a  aecord  pro- 
gram. It  calls  upon  the  United  States  to 
supply  arms  to  the  ether  countries  in  the 
pact  for  mutual  defense. 

The  two  programs  are  not  Inseparable. 
Senator  Comnault.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  tbe 
Senate  Wanign  Relations  Committee,  who  is 
the  adnriaiatration's  floor  manager  for  this 
legislation,  made  that  very  clear.  He  said 
and  I  quote: 

"Each  program  should  be  passed  upon 
separately  by  the  Congress.  Kach  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected  on  its  own  merits." 

Tbe  present  proposal  Is  to  give  these  coun- 
tries about  tl .250.000.000  worth  of  arms  tn 
the  first  year. 

Tbat  Is  Just  a  start.  More  and  more 
billions  wiU  follow. 

Now  this  Is  the  part  of  the  program  that 
has  given  me  the  greatest  concern  and 
worry. 

The  worry  la  not  over  the  question  of 
whether  these  countries  should  be  rearmed 
but  whetho-.  In  view  of  the  present  rate  of 
Federal  spending  and  our  financial  condi- 
tion, we  can  possibly  rearm  these  nations 
without  destroying  our  own  country. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 
We  have  a  debt  erf  nearly  $253,000,000,000. 
which  must  be  paid.  In  spite  of  a  record- 
breaking  national  income  last  year  we  ended 
the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  with  a  deficit  of 
•1.811.000.000.  Btialnem  ta  falling  off.  na- 
tional income  is  decraaalng.  but  new  schemes 
for  spending  are  springing  up  all  the  time. 

U  the  present  rate  of  spending  continues 
we  will  end  next  year  at  least  six  to  eight 
billion  dollars  in  the  red. 

That  Is  something  to  which  you  and  I 
miist  give  the  most  serious  thought.  If  we 
continue  to  adopt  an  the  fuiay-minded 
spending  proposals  we  ■  ill  be  signing  our 
own  death  warrant  as  a  free  Nation. 

Is  it  Ijetter  to  gamble  and  take  a  calcu- 
lated risk  that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  alone, 
with  its  warning  to  aggraaaor  countries,  win 
In  Itself  prevent  war? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  enunciated  12<J  years 
ago,  has  prevented  foreign  aggraaalon  against 
the  Weatem  Hemisphere  wtthout  the  pm*- 
chaae  of  a  single  gun  or  tbe  firing  of  a  single 
shot. 

We  have  but  one  other  sound  course. 

Wa  must  review  our  whole  spending  pro- 
gram. We  must  cut  away  all  the  waste. 
We  must  eliminate  all  the  fancy  frills  de- 
veloped in  the  years  of  extravagance.  Wa 
mufit  reject  socialistic  experimenta  diaguiaed 
as  social  «eLfai  projects.  Noneaaential 
fimctlons  and  services  must  be  discarded. 
The  Federal  Government  must  be  stream- 
lined in  accordance  with  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  will  continue 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  Europe  to 
support  socialistic  programs  tbat  are  prov- 
ing day  by  day  to  be  completa  flalluree. 

The  coat  of  Govonment  must  be  crrt 
and  cut  to  the  tx>ne.  Economy  miist  be 
installed  aa  a  major  objective  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 

Let  me  say  frankly  to  you.  my  fellow  Penn- 

ment  I  don't  knew  how  I  caa  eaaadmttlaaaly 
support  the  prcgram  to  aaana  tbe  Mortb 
Atlantic  countriea. 


I  am  your  iiepieaentatlve  in  the  Senate.  X 
need  your  help  Together  we  must  arouse 
public  opinion  and  convince  the  entire  Con- 
gress at  the  urgent  need  for  the  ttitctaat 
economy. 

Many  in  Congresa  know  tt  Is  poasible.  with- 
out endangering  sound  and  eflldent  govern- 
ment, to  cut  four  or  five  billion  dollars  cut 
of  the  present  budget.  Some  of  ua.  Demo- 
crats aa  well  as  Republicana,  wlU  continue 
to  work._ fight,  and  vote  for  these  economies. 

Strong  and  solvent  we  are  the  hope  of  the 
wortd.  the  cornerstone  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty — Insolvent,  debt  ridden  and  tax 
burdened,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  will  be^ 
come  nothing  but  anotbrr  scrap  of  paper. 

That  must  not  happen. 

This  Is  Ed  MAKTHf,  speaking  to  you  |rom 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  will  be  vrlth  you  again  In  2  weeks. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Tke  BraioutB  Fann  Profraai 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  BBLAWABS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATSS 

Friday^  July  22  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1H9 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  over  Station  WCAU, 
Philadelphia,  on  July  10.  1949.  during  a 
debate  with  Representative  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  question,  "Should 
Congress  adopt  the  Brannan  farm  pro- 
gram?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows : 

Tou  have  Just  heard  Congreeaman  Puooa. 
of  Vaaaaylvania,  give  some  rather  flowery 
arftanenta  as  to  why  he  thinks  Oongraaa 
should  adc^t  the  Brannan  farm  program.  Aa 
he  deacritws  the  Brannan  plan  we  find  that: 

1.  P(»'  the  farmer  tt  promises  greater  ae- 
curity  and  hlgber  income  than  under  any 
previoaa  legMstkm. 

2.  Por  the  consumer  It  promlaes  lower 
prices  for  the  kind  of  food  that  he  wants. 

3.  Por  the  taxpayer  tt  promises  no  higbar 


In  other  words,  simply  stated,  the  Brannan 
farm  program  ta  awither  New  Deal  pipe 
dream  which  proaMaaa  to  give  aoaHtblag  to 
everybody  for  nothing.  This  program  is  the 
prime  objective  of  the  bureaucrata  for  a 
planned  economy,  repealing  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  setting  up  in  its  stead  a 
welfare  state  here  in  America. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pro- 
posed new  Brannan  farm  program  is  one  of 
the  most  socialistic  pieces  of  legislation 
which  has  ever  t>een  proposed  during  the 
peat  16  years.  If  adopted,  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  placing  In  the  hands  of 
aome  bureaucrat  in  Washington  the  power 
to  control  production,  marketing,  aad  dle- 
tributlon  of  all  agrleultural  wanamdtttaa  la 
America. 

Under  thla  propoaal,  the  Secretary  ai  Agri- 
culture la  aaaktng  the  authority  to  tell  every 
farmer  how  many  pigs  or  chtrt^ens  he  can 
grow  or  how  much  of  any  spectHc  crop  he 
can  plant  and  how  much  of  that  erc^  he  can 
aell.  Under  hia  propoaal  any  farmer  who 
faila  to  carry  out  his  InstruetlaBa  ae  to  tbe 
aiing  of  required  reports,  or  eaaaeda  bla  acre- 
Ma  allotments,  or  produces  more  Uvist^ck 
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than  b«  !•  toM  to  protfVB*.  would  b«  subjaet 
to  lasBl  p«iwi>ttw  which  eouUl  iw It  Im  %hm 
lo«  ot  hit  r»r«  to  th*  99^tnd  OovanuMBt. 
A«  •  •paciAc  •sample  of  how  thla  pm«r«ni 
wottM  warh.  it  us  ■— ui—  that  tb«  Bw«tTT 

pototo—  >t  taiO  pf  httiMlwdwItht.  Under 
him  prapouU.  Um  (arm  prte*  oT  poutoM  vouki 
k  •  frM  market:  and  it  the 
Mid  (or  •!  10  by  the  farmar. 
ha  wottM  apply  ror  the  difference  of  91  from 
tlM  Oof  I'lmeiit-  IT  the  rarmer  told  potatoes 
for  •!  par  huodredweifht.  he  woold  recetve 
•IJO  from  tha  Ouiwn— it.  All  other  com- 
modttlaa  would  ba  feaadtad  oa  a  klmUar  baais 
Ift.  ■mbma  ata«B9li  to  juatiXy  thu  by 
pointtM  out  that  thm  o—modity  thus  sold 
ba  moTtng  to  the  eootuner  market*  et 
He  falla  to  raeocniae  that  the 
of  any  euch  propoeal  which  ramovea 
ittva  from  the  farmv  to  raallae  a  good 
f  ror  hia  eropa  wooM  pave  the  way  for  tha 
itaat  ara  of  graft  and  racketeering  elnoa 
the  dafa  of  OPA. 

8tBfla  It  wouM  mate  no  dlffrrrnre  to  the 
farmer  wtiHter  ha  racaHad  $1  or  tl  SO  (or  a 
prodttet  which  was  supported  »t  ta  ao.  it  Is 
obly  MMural  that  a  groop  <d  unacmpuloua 
operatcra  and  oorrvpC  Ooearsmant  employ* 
ecs  working  tocether  would  have  s  (teld  day 
at  the  espanm  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Aaother  and  by  far  the  moet  mUrepre- 
aanted  part  ot  this  program  la  the  ultimaU 
ooet  to  the  American  taxpayers.  In  the  ftrst 
ptaoe.  DO  one  m  any  rsspoulWa  poatUon— 
mit  avao  tka  Sacretary  of  Afrteultura.  Mr 
Brannsn — htt  am  y«t  dared  to  eatlmate  the 
•mt  of  thla  Utopian  plan. 

TheoretlcaLy.  since  this  program  embraosa 
all  tjrpas  o(  agriculture,  many  with  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  no 

It  Is  impossible  (or 
with  aay  dsgrii  o(  sccuracy  to  eatl- 
mate the  ultimate  cv-mt.  Nu  on*  rtlaputiis 
the  (act  that  st  the  minimiun  the  eoat  to  the 
taxpayer  will  run  Into  nxany  btl- 
«f  dolLvs  annually.  In  (act.  some 
eatimau  lu  coat  as  high  as  glO.- 
IM0.000  or  $12,000,000,000  a  year. 
And  where  will  this  money  oome  from  to 
pay  tha  cost  ot  thla  pro^ramt  It  win  coom 
from  additional  tama  larlad  against  the  same 
farman  and  conaumers  who  are  soippaaad  to 
reap  thaaa  baneflta.  or  else  through  deficit 
Ctovemment  financUtg.  It  will  be  charged 
your  children  and  grandchildren. 
oeavtook  the  (set  thst  during  the 
If  years  we  have  already  lerlad  a  mort- 
of  about  ga.OOO  agalaat  each  and  arary- 
ooe  of  thaaa  children. 

No  atrongar  argtmant  bm  ever  been  given 
against  thaae  eo-called  Pair  Deal  or  eocialls- 
tie  programa  than  that  which  waa  flean  by 
I F.  Byrnea.  (ormar  QBitod 
Court 
retary  of  ttato.  and  oaa-tlme 
stalwart.  Here  Is  what  he  said  in  bis  speech 
ot  June  It.  IMS: 

"Seery  segment  of  society  la  demanding 
special  priTilsgea  the  (armer 
jdcea.  the  waca  earner  wanta 
wa^a%  paaalMia.  and  hoapltallaattem.  Too 
■may  people  want  more  pay  (or  lam  work 
We  are  going  down  the  road  to  stailsm 
Where  we  will  wind  up.  no  one  can  Ull.  but 
tf  some  of  the  new  programs  serknialy  pro- 
poeed  should  he  adopted,  there  le 
that  tha  lu4l»idiMl     ahathsi'  (arwMr. 

ba  an  at— rwilf  slave  putttac  an  oar  la 

galley  of  the  state." 
I  afliM  that  tha  Oovemment  dom  have  an 
to  ai^aguard  the  interseu  of  the 
but  it  has  always  been 
that  s  support  price  on  aay 
i^rlcultttral  eonmodity  should  never  aaeaed 
tte  ooet  of  production  aad  all  (ormera  re- 
of  geoffaphlr  loaaMoa  or  type  of 


of  equality.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sup- 
port prtaa  of  any  agricttitunU  aoaiamrtity 
can  aueeaaafully  be  malntalaad  ahoea  the 
ooat  of  production  without  the  adoption  of 
strict  acreage  controls  and  the  compleU 
regimentation  ot  tha  American  (armar. 

If  America  will  only  wake  up  and  think 
tha  plan  through.  I  am  eoalMaot  this  sociaU 
Istle  gire-ma  aoa>athlng-f or- nothing  pro- 
gram wiU  be  rejected.  Let  us  never  (orget 
the  wtee  words  of  Benjamin  pranklln.  who 
once  said.  "He  who  trades  (reedom  (or  se- 
curity wUI  lose  both." 


Tribute  to  A.  F.  Wliitii«7.  Ute  Pre>i<leBt, 
Brot^rkood  of  lUilway  Trainmea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaoow 
W  THi:  8ENAT1  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATSa 

Friday.  July  22  <levi»ieM9*  ddV  of 
ThMr$dat.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  In 
the  App^Tdlx  of  the  Ricoao  an  editorial 
In  tribute  to  A.  F.  Whitney,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  who  died  during  the  past 
week.  Mr  Whitney  was  a  great  general 
among  the  labor  leaders  of  the  country 
and  a  devoted  believer  in  the  future  of 
American  democracy.  Labor  has  lost  an 
effective  spoktonan  and  the  country  a 
dynamic  crusader  for  the  democratic  way 
Of  life 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

a.  r.  wHrrKXT.  tnnoM  ckikf — a  wsaaioa 

The  American  labor  movement  has  loet 
one  o(  lu  sharpest  fighters  in  the  death  of 
Alexander  F.  Whitney,  lung-tima  bead  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  BaUwsy  Trslnman.  at  76. 

His  New  ^»«g«*'*<<  aneaatora  aad  minuter 
father  bequeathed  him  courage.  Iron  o(  the 
soul,  snd  I  nsrtlnem  to  meet  hard  circum- 
stancee  with  hard  tactios.  In  hU  career,  be 
drove  as  hard  as  be  could  (or  the  elevation 
of  the  railroad  worker,  for  the  political 
power  of  the  labor  union,  and  for  the 
ywH^i^wj  oC  America.  HU  faith  In  bU 
three  ufcjactliaa  never  could  be  shaken. 

With  the  poUtlcal  revolutions  of  the  1930's 
and  the  Rooeeveltian  cultivation  of  the  labor 
\oU.  his  prestige,  brains,  and  will  power 
came  Into  the  national  limelight.  Be  be- 
came u  powerful  ss  John  L.  Lewis,  yet  be 
was  somewhat  more  humble  about  bl^power. 
He  veered  as  far  to  the  left  as  any  other 
Intelligent  union  chteftatn.  yet  he  lafumd  to 
be  put  off  as  s  mere  radical — be  eouM  prtv 
duce  the  bliieprtnta  for  hla  highways  to 
Utopia. 

Be  dabbled  In  all  political  part  lee  at  ooe 
time  or  another,  but  always  with  the  Jtwtlfl- 
cation  that  hu  views  were  foimded  on  the 
separate  welfare  of  hla  Brothartiood  of  Rail- 
way Trainman.    That  onaUed  him  once  to 

and  OTkoa  to  apum 
aa  an  ally.  Kaatdant 
Truman,  after  the  rail  strike  threat  of  1M8 
and  Its  collapae  under  Waahington  preaaure. 

Privately  and  psraonally.  he  was  a  man  of 
wtt.  adu^ttao.  dlatlnction.  and  great  stmity 
to  aapram  BBBmlf.  It  was  bu  leadership 
wh>eh  ralaad  a  uaioa  hadiy  Mt  by 

tafiuaaUal.    waU  minaaart    tiafia  walnna    in 


Um  •/  EcoBoauc  Report  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  BKLAWAIB 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tHflTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2> .  1949 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicoiD  an  article 
entitled  "Truman  Seen  Using  Economic 
Report  as  Campaign  Speech"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Thursday.  July  14.  1949. 

There  k>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 
TtxruAtt   Skx!«   Usnra  looaNMtic   Rxpoar  sa 

Camfaicn  Smca — OrsTaisxwTs  n*  Arrscx 

OK  BtcHTixnt  Ciiwiwaaa  Axx  Csiire  Mis- 

LXAOIJrO 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Preaidcnt  Truman  had  poaaamlon  of  tha 
major  radio  networks  In  crdar  prmnmaWy 
to  give  an  economic  report  to  the  country, 
but  he  used  the  occasion  in  large  part  to 
make  a  political  campaign  speech  Umbasting 
the  Eightieth  Congrem  which  was  controlled 
by  tha  RepubUean  Party. 

Mr.  Triiman  made  aavcral  misleading  state- 
menu.  The  principal  one  waa  hla  repetitioo 
of  a  dataa  which  he  first  gave  to  a  jvem  oon* 
ferenee  laat  May  and  which  has  been  coo- 
tradlctcd  again  and  again  since.  In  the  radio 
speech  just  delivered.  Mr.  Truman  said: 

"When  we  had  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
amiandlturaB.  we  appUed  it  to  reduce  the  na- 
tloaal  debt.  We  have  already  paid  off  mora 
of  the  debt  than  the  total  sim  of  the  na- 
Uonal  debt  after  the  F\m  World  War." 

cuuM  wrrHotrr  rot7wn*TioH 
ThU  claim  Is  without  foundation.  J\ist 
after  World  War  II  ended  tnere  waa  left  on 
hand  the  procceda  of  a  victory  loan  which 
were  not  needed  bacauae  hoatllitiea  were  ter- 
minated eooom  than  expected.  ThU 
aaaounted  to  tao.000.000.000. 

Hm  only  amount  of  debt  retirement  that 
can  be  called  an  "eseam  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures "  in  the  aenae  In  which  such  a 
phrase  should  be  used  U  17.000.000.000.  and 
that  eras  acoompllahed  in  the  early  part  of 
1948  when  the  Bghtleth  CQogrem  had  kept 
the  expenam  of  Oovemment  down  to  a  min- 
imum. 

The  doM  timt  remained  after  World  War  I 
was  spproatmately  tS7.000.000.000.  so  when 
Mr  Truman  contends  that  bu  admlnutra- 
tlon  has  reduced  the  public  debt  by  more 
than  the  total  stae  of  the  nstlonal  debt  after 
the  Firm  World  War  and  that  tbia  Ima  been 

"  he  baa  certainly  given  a  mU- 
lon  of  what  really  hm  bap- 
paaed. 

Mr  Truman  has  "ghoat  writers"  who  help 
to  prepare  hu  speeches,  and  doubUem  thla 
Inaccuracy  waa  due  to  the  careleaanem  of 
the  ghoat  writers,  though  it  U  a  puiale  why 
they  should  have  made  the  •mapm  error  now 
that  waa  nuMla  last  May. 

Another  error  m  the  President's  speech  re- 
Utm  to  the  tax  cut  made  by  the  Eightieth 
Crmgrsm.     He  said: 

"The  leaden  of  the  BIghtlatia  Oongram 
thought  they  coiUd  wlab  ttaa  facto  away. 
Tbey  Inalatad  on  paming  a  tax  reduction 
againat  my  advtca  and  over  my  veto.  I 
that  thu  tax  «wk  of  giuDgajBOO.OOO  wm 
certain  to  protfuca  a  deficit.    It  did 
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prtMtuce  a  deficit 
iMfi,  tbad^m 

vhaa  this  nntimaty 
pie  tbaa  could  pay 


baee  been  oeeistcpptd 
ttaaU 


hla 


to 
for  debt  radartlon.    Today 
and  Imi—i  ba»«  laUcn.  taxea  being  In  I 

money  ■" 

WHAT  HX  BDlf'T  TXXX 

What  tba  PnHrlawt  dMat  tm  tha 

the  radio  Waa  timt  tba  atfidt  of  tl  JOO.- 
I  in  Uke  (Ucal  year  ending  June  SO.  IMfi. 
waa  largely  bocaum  of  rtfunda  of  about 
(3Jtt.000.000  paid  to  laipafaia  bccaam  tbcy 
overpaid  their  tDcamm  taaaa  for  ttaa  calanrtar 
year  IMt  due  to  the  delay  ta  paaalng  ttaa 
tax  cut  till  abaoat  the  mlddla  of  ttaa  year. 
There  waa  mora  than  enough  auiplua  In  IMt 
to  take  care  of  the  tax  cut,  prorlded  expeiuea 
had  not  been  lacraamd  In  IMS. 

What  ttaa  nmiilani  alao  faUed  to  note  was 
that  tf  the  tax  fatU  bad  not  been  paaaed  aear 
hU  veto,  the  high  ratm  tn  afleet  until  mM- 
would   hina  hrougbt  la  far  lam  taa 

started  to  drop  in  the  Utter  part  of  1M8,  and 
hence  during  thla  calandar  year  the  Indi- 
vidual Ineoaae  payaaaato  of  tba 
estimated  to  ba  oalf  at  ttaa  Bate  of 
ta07.0OO.0ttjB0t  aa  rimpini  wllli  t2i9jO«Q^- 
tttwttO  in  tbe  calendar  yaarlMt. 

Oartalnly  kcaptng  tte  bigb  tax  rataa  tn 
effect  as  of  Jaoamry  IMt  adglkt  have  merely 
atartad  the  ruraaafcai  aooaer.  For  it  la  aig- 
ntficaat  that  the  tax  cut  last  year  did  not 

to  tba  potnt  of 

Tba     daflaUoaary 

iy  in  tba  aotaam  of  iMtL 

Mr.  Tkuama  Ibtled  to  tell  ttaa  people  that 
the  Hatkm  got  along  with  a 
budget  1  years  ago.  and  now  be  haa 
It  to  tOJ>00jD0CX>00  at  a  time  when  receipta 
have  cotee  down  from  a  peak  of  •44.000.000.- 

000  to  try  jot  jtojDotL 

U  the  1900  todgat  ted  been  trtmmad  to 
the  level  d  fiacai  yaar  IMt.  ttiara  would  ba 
no  deficit  ahead. 

The  whole  tliema  of  the  Tiiimaii  apeaeta 
waa  that  an  ifihalanrad  badgat  of  arveral 
MUlona  la  nssfiid.  He  oppoam  the  Idea  of 
pruning  aspcnam  aa  tax  recelpU  faU  oC 
pa  pMAMa  a  return  of  tnfia 
of  coaagict  in  tha  tntegrtty 
of  ttaa«QUar. 


Leafvc  far  CV.A  Terms  Pacific  Nortb- 
Wtst  Dcveiopmeat  Aisooatioa  "Front 
Crmaf"  far  Prfvate  Fewer  G>mpaiues 


EXTENSICN  OP  RENL\RKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  w>timicT0w 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESSlfTATIVBB 

Friday.  July  22, 1949 

Mr.  MTTCHIXL.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ta  the  Rec- 
OKo.  I  include  the  foDowiog  editorial 
regartlinK  CVA  from  the  Oregon  Team- 
cter.  of  Portland.  Oreg.: 

:  BOO 

of  a  Qdum- 
Bltiiamtd  a 
of  optnlon  tictveen  tba 
pro-CTA  and  ttitl-CYA  forcea. 

t7p  tintll  now  thla  verbal  tilting  -baa  t>een. 
for  the  most  part,  wtthln  tha  bounda  of  raa- 
aon.  decency,  and  cnmmnn  aeaat. 


ImpUcatkm, 

Oregon  wbo  want  a  CVA. 

Thto  U  acraping  tba  bottom  of  tba  barrel 
when  It  ooaam  to  tavcettvc.    Tb  tag  ttaa 
"Faadat"  oe  flii  nam  nils  of 
and  fatmam  wko  waat  a  CVA  la  to  display  a 

been  aaaa  ta  them  parte  for  amny  a  year. 

When  the  name  calling  atarta  In  any 
battle.  tt'B  pretty  g«<craay  accepted  that  ttaa 
caOar  baa  mn  out  of  Ideaa  and 
The  Vhaelat  smear  will  win  no  trtcoda  for 
the  aatl-CVA  forem  aad  It  wooM  aot  ba 
tf  many  wbo  ara  oppomd  to  CVA 


Booaertit.  wbo 
opAnlooa 
antartaln  about 

the  war.  It  la  agreed.  I  twUere,  that  Dr.  Haym 
oat  hla  tnstructkma  to  the  nsTlnaial 

to  our  vfeetory. 
to  faea  wttta  tba 
ttareat  of  totalltailaa  MandHa,  it  may 
ba  baportaat.  from  tba  ataa^olBt  of  tate- 

of  ttaa  Ttaam  ttaat  ttaa  bead  of  Spdali  Oov- 
crammt  la  not  oaty  a  bad  credit  risk  but  alao 
a  bad  moral  dak. 
In  thU  cooaactlen  X  will  ette 
It  of 

Ally  Id.  !•«. 
A4737-473t: 


-It 


Aomtf    be 


Aaaodatlons  tvand  of  ojecttve 
little  mora  than  tbcy  can  t*""**^** 

As  an  tatarcaUag  aMiU^t  on  t>it« 
calling,  tha  facto  batated  tba 
w«t    Devatapaaaat    AaaoeUtkin 
brought  to  pUtBa  altoatiBa. 

Prlvato  powat  coa^aalm  are  required  by 
law  to  fUe  statcmenta  of  Ifti 
turaa.  The  League  for  CVA  laeantly 
Into  the  1M0  expendltorca  of  power  flraM 
dotng  bualnen  in  Oregon.  These  atota- 
mcnta  are  on  record  at  the  State  capital  to 
Salem. 

The  league  mys  it  found  that  the  Motin- 
tatn  atatm  Power  Co^  Padfle  Power  ft  Light 
Co.,  Portland  General  Electric  Co..  and  tba 
Idaho  Power  Co.  aU  bad  amde  eontrlbatiODa 
or  donations  to  the  operation  of  tba  Pacific 
Hortbwaat  Orvrtapmcnt  Aaaodatioii. 

The  League  ftw  CVA  hm  tcraaad  the  m- 
anriatlori  a  front  group  for  tba  private  power 
tntercsts. 

It  wtll  be  tntereatlng  to  aee  whether  tbcm 
prtvatt  puwM  firma  eontlnne  to  tapport  an 
organiBatlon  wbleb  baa  recklemly  amaarad 
thousands  of  workers  and  fanners  in  Orcgoa 
with  the  Ftadat  epithet. 


la  very  imfortunate  that 
Daioa,  and  of  tta 


Mi  Ta  Spak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  Ma:ORMACK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfimiBIKTATIVSB 
Friday.  July  22. 1949 

Mr.      McCORMACK.    Mr.     Speaka, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoaKMMmKMAS.  Racoaa,  I  wish  to  include 
the  statement  of  my  frloid.  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  lliormng.  associate  editor  of  the 
Amtficas  and  World  Affairs,  frpiainirg 
the  boiefits  to  the  United  States  td  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Spanish  people  in  a 
letter  appeartog  ta  the  New  York  Ttaies 
of  July  20,  1MB.  and  I  reeommend  his 
views  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  gmeral  pubiie: 
Foa  CoorxBATToit  Witb  Spahi — Raroaa  oar 
LaaoaasBip  Hxlo  Jusnrtuia  Eoo- 

AIB 


dared  na  in  ttie  critical  war  ycara  from  IMS 
to  IMS.  and  to  tndnee  oar  nipsiiiimiiii  to 
adopt  toward  Spain  a  poili^  wbAeta  I  ( 
coattrary  to  < 
of 
dtlaoia  alMiald 

about  the  actual  fhcto  In  tba 
n7nda  Ooo  Jam*  Ftilx  da 
his  prcderaaaor.  Cotmt 
ttaa  ^aalab  Foreign  oaec.  with  ttaa 
Wauwa  or  the  bead  of_tt»  SpaaMl 

interfere  in  any  way  with  our  fateful  land- 
inga  and  rampaign  to  »ortta 
did  tt  smuii 
that  tt  mnfid  JelB  aa  to  ttaa  war  If  ttaa  Axla 
should  attaaipit  aa  tovaston  of  Bpala;  not 
oikly  did  tt  permit  us  to  tae  Spain  aa  tha 
for  inraluaMe  eaptaaaga  of  Azla  acttvt- 
In  France  azid  tba  MiiiTllaiiaiMaii.  It 
vm  Impcrtaat  poatttva  Cai 
•Tt  allowad  ts  to  get  ov«r  1,900 
airmen  saf^  acrom  the  penlnaala,  without 
any  tntcmment.  It  pcnnltted  ttaa  traaatt 
and  exit  of  over  25.000  '^t"*'— t  of  the : 


»4b  north 
off  export  of  atratagle  a 
many  before  any  other  neutral 
l^paln.  too.  waa  ttaa  first  oouatry  to 
a  permanent  air  agreement  with  ua>  and 
whereby  we  were  inaMari  to  obtain  i*n<^ii>n 
nghta  for  miUtary  aa  waB  aa  tleUton  planaa. 
"In  ttaa  Bgtat  of  all  aoata  fiMl^  It  la  atmply 
bypocrttfcal  to  eornktoaaaaa  tha  apClaa  ttaat 

fan  be  treated  as  a  pskriah  among  the  nstiona, 
It   certainly   beilm   tba 
which  President  FrankUn  D. 
to  ttaa  bead  of  ttaa  Spanlata 
witttag  to  Itovcmber  IMt." 

TXSTIMOaT  OH  Bac 


To  the  brroB  or  thx  Rxw  Tc 

When  we  naaded  Spato  a0d  catttvatad  ttaa 
fMendBblp  of  tha  aama  head  of  ttaa  Spaatah 
ttaat  the  edttora  of  ttaa  Hew  Tork  Times 
aa  a  mean  and  vtodbettaa  Itttia  man 
(ttaa  Tlmii.  July  It.  IMt).  aa 
ptAllahed  to  thla  newspaper 
appointment  of  Dr.  Carlton  J.  H.  Bayca. 


This  la  the  aame  Prof caaor  HayoB  wtaOw  to 

IMS  as  in  1M3.  la  a  true  liberal,  open  mtiwHrt. 
Catholic  and  patriotic.  17  hla  prceent  teatl- 
mony  Is  compared  with  tha  Ttaam  adttorlal. 
It  Indicatea  that  morally  Spain 'a  ::cQrd  la 
bettor  tbaa  that  of  aoma  of  our  oani 
mogfit  aad  raarivad  batp  to  aa 
and  then  subordinated  ttaa  daiam  of 
bonor  and  gratitude  wtaoi  tt  waa  deeaaad 
expedient  to  appease  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Sonet  aympatbiaers. 
Our  ttptaaaacy  under  Secretary  of  Stato 


triMTiiA     Our  morals  dk* 
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ta  Um  1— tWnhtp  or 

for  •oCtOB  purchAM  la 
fulL  Bow  ae  Um  avdtt 
ly  or 


m- 


UUMVltt  Um  people 

■Ull 

Um  itflt  of  wiMt 


by  practical  m— uiw  of  oo- 

Thla  li 
Wi  W"*  MMm  m  fMn  M  by  «ft- 

Wlf-tBt 

r.  Ti 

Waskowtom.  jMlf  tt.  l»49. 


OwFUf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


U 


rxSTLTAXlA 

W  THl  8B<ATS  OF  TH«  UNFIXD  STATES 

Friday.  JtUf  22    legislative  day  of 
ThuradOB.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.     MARTIN.     Mr.     President.     Dr. 

James  A.  Re«se.  of  Wajmesburg.  Pa  .  has 
written  a  very  tkm  poMi  mtttlri  "Our 
Plaff."  whjch  was  OMd  Id  nxkim  parts 
of  the  world  during  th«  war.  I  ask  unani- 
mous oooMOt  to  hare  It  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rscoba.  as 
follows: 


Oftu 

Quit*  Ukm  •  motber'a  wnlllng  tmcm 

Whoa*  •v«r-prM*nt  vord  of  cheer 

Is  aJway*  sure  to  greet  tbe  ear 

Of  than  wiM  cbancX  to  pa«  that  way 

•ariy  aKim  ttO  eloM  of  day. 

Uk*  a  bolt  frcaB  out  the  ttiue 
■others  tenasr  votee  te  stUled; 
We  aerer  kn^w  until  the  Omj 
Our  loTtng  mother  vent  away. 
Bow  Mueto  ehe  really  OMaat  to  tia. 
Mm  aaa^leoB  of  our  land. 
oft  Baglaetcd  by  our  handa. 
griaf  IMmb  bar  aM«t  on  high. 
Pmrlafim  to  the  paaaar-by 
That  thla  ta  free  and  aarred  ■oil. 
And  then  the  »uIleB  mlata  of  war 
Are  wafted  o'er  ottr  aaUee  abore. 
8o  not  until  that  very  hoar 
Do  w  really  kaow  how  much 


Mwpky  Stores  Head  S««i  SaWs  Toppinf 
1948 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  pawvanvama 

n«  TBI  ■ocas  or  ■mHBrrATTvxa 
maaw.  Jnht  22.  INf 

Mr.  OAVSfPCRT  Mr  Speaker. 
mdir  lM*«  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
/tiiliwuMt  «f  the  ttmooam.  I  votUd  uke  to 
Include  a  aews  item  fron  the  Pittsburgh 
ann-Teicsraph  which  u  a  report  of  a 


speech  made  by  Paul  Sample,  president 
of  the  O.  C.  Murphy  Co.  stores,  in  which 
be  takn  a  hichly  optimistic  view  of  pres- 
ent iNMiiMn  conditions  and  is  critical  of 
thoee  who  are  caa'^ing  harm  to  our  na- 
Uooal  economy  by  their  too  much  vtew- 
Inc  with  alarm  "  I  am  in  perfect  agree- 
with  Mr  Paul  Sample.  We  mast  not 
allow  chronic  pessimists  talk  U5  Into  a 
reeenloo  or  deprcwkiri.  There  is  plenty 
of  hmlnaw  to  l»  had  for  tbe  wide-awake 
flma  which  employ  nuirt.  modern, 
accrcsslve.  streamline  methods  of  get- 
ting it 

IttTKrMT  Sruaas   Rkao  Sksi  8Ai.^a  TomNo 
1948'a — Saufim  Rzjzcts  Alamm  Oteb  B^-^i- 
Aa  RrTAiL  Pxkm  Ortm  Comtab  Hxuc 


Paul  L.  Sample,  of  lie Keea port,  preatdent 
of  tbe  O.  C  Murphy  atorea,  yesterday  refused 
to  fo  along  with  UMa  who  view  with  alarm 
the  boataeaa  altuation. 

Mr  Sai^le  said  aalea  for  the  arm*  214 
atorae  are  expected  to  hit  the  $150,000,000 
mark  thU  year,  aa  compared  to  •137.000.000 
In  IMS. 

"Our  aalea  to  date  are  ruanlng  8>)  percent 
ahead  of  the  aaoM  parted  in  1M8. '  Mr  Sam- 
ple laid  at  the  outset  of  the  Murphy  atorea' 
aeaUaaaual  fall  and  Chrlatntaa  mercban- 
dlalag  oonvantlon  at  the  WUUam  Penn  Hotel. 
"We  expect  the  laat  half  ot  1M9  to  show  a 
modcet  Increaae." 

orriMiaTTC  otmooa 

Mr  Sample  aald  store  executive*  are  op- 
tUnlatlc  about  fall  and  winter  bualneaa. 

"Part  of  thla  optlmlam. "  be  said.  "Ij  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  Items  have  been  re- 
duced in  price,  yet  are  Improved  In  quality 
and  workmanship.  Lower  prices  are  here 
and  It  la  f oollah  to  wait  for  them  to  drop  even 
lower  Manufacturers  have  pared  their  coats 
and  have  paaaed  on  lower  costs  to  retail 
storea  which  in  turn  are  p^^ttlng  them  on 
to  their  cxistomers." 

Mr.  Wample  aald  his  firm's  optimistic  view- 
point IS  retleeted  In  the  opening,  in  the  near 
fotw^ef  aew  stores  in  Clarendon,  Va..  and 
Oak  ■■!.  W.  Va  :  the  recent  opening  of  a 
modem  store  in  Parkersburg.  W.  Va..  and  re- 
modeling programs  at  stores  In  Crte  and 
Harruburg  aad  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

rrvx  WDiroajBi  attvkd  pablkt 
Tbe  4-day  OMetlng  of  Murphy  executlvea 
that  opened  yesterday  brought  together  ap- 
proalmately  500  store  managsrs  and  buyera, 
district  and  division  heads  aad  key  sales- 
people from  tbe  atorea.  located  In  13  Statea 
aad  tbe  Dutrlct  of  Columbia. 


Bask  Power  Policy  for  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoir 
IN  THE  SKNATI  OP  THl  UNITTD  STATIS 

Friday.  July  22  >  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.^  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RgcosD  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Basic  Power  Issue."  from 
the  Oregonlan  of  Tuesday,  June  21.  1949. 

Tbera  balng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
a«  follows: 


Seaau   wtll   aeelde   this   weelf  after   many 

aa  laaue  of  baste   policy  for  tbe 

It    la    whether    the    BonnevlUe 


Power  Administration  (or  Ita  CVA  succeaeor) 
shall  tranamlt  electricity  from  a  fully  In- 
tegrated system  to  major  load  centers  in 
Montana  and  Idaho,  or  whether  private  pow- 
er companlea  will  t>e  permitted  to  take  de- 
ll veriee  at  Isolated  dams,  such  as  Hungry 
H^rve.  and  build  tlMlr  own  transmlaaloD 
lines 

The  dispute  does  not  Involve  any  propoaed 
diange  In  distribution  of  power  to  Individual 
eosteeaera.  which  stUl  would  be  by  private 
utilities.  PLO's.  municipalities.  REA  s.  and 
cooperatlvea.  It  doea  Involve,  first,  the  In- 
tcreaaaeetloa  ot  Federal  daaia.  and  second, 
traasHUsBleii  of  power  to  tbe  big  centers  of 
need  In  Idaho  and  Montana. 

The  main  tif^ht  In  tbe  Northweat  Involves 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  on  the  Plathead  River  la 
Montana,  but  the  decision  on  this  dam  will 
alTect  the  later  decisions  on  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River  In  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
aa  well  aa  interconnections  with  Anderson 
Ranch  Dam  In  Idaho  and  others  Hungry 
Horse  will  be  completed  In  1953,  a  year  be- 
fore McNary  Dam  on  the  Columbia,  and  will 
be  the  first  Important  sotu-ce  of  new  energy 
following  completion  of  the  Installation  of 
generators  at  Grand  Coulee  In  1951. 

The  Beuee  of  Representatives  approved  an 
appropriation  to  build  an  Interconnecting 
line  between  the  main  Bonneville  System  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  via 
an  Intertle  with  the  Montana  Power  Co.'s 
Kerr  Dam  on  the  lower  Plathead.  as  well  as 
funda  for  a  aSO.OOO-volt  tranamiaalon  line 
south  froea  Kerr  Dam  to  Anaconda. 

Montana  Power  Co.  has  attacked  l>oth  these 
propoaals  In  Senate  committee  hearings.  It 
has  l>een  supported  vigorously  by  Idaho 
Power  Co..  which  wants  to  block  a  similar 
Invaalon  of  Idaho  by  Bonneville  lines  extend- 
ing from  authorlaed  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and 
Interconnecting  with  Anderson  Ranch  and 
the  Moataaa  IUm. 

Tbe  Scaate  can  acarcely  deny  the  wisdom 
of  tlelng  Hungry  Horse  Dam  Into  the  maio 
Columbia  River  system.  As  an  laolated 
project,  providing  some  but  not  a  great  deal 
of  flrmlng-up  advantage  to  Grand  Coulee  bj 
water  storage  and  release  alone.  Hungry 
Horse  could  produce  only  T7,000  kUowatts  of 
firm  power  though  with  a  rated  capacity  of 
385000  kllowatu  InterUed  with  the  Co- 
lumbia grid  the  firm  power  beneflta  would 
Increaae  the  3M.000  kilowatts — a  gain  for  tiie 
entire  Northwest  of  333.000  kllowatu. 

Such  an  Intertle  has  been  approved  by  a 
conference  In  which  private  power-company 
englaeers  participated,  and  were  In  agree- 
ment. 

Mortana  Power  Co..  wtille  objecting  to  aa 
Intertle  via  Ita  Kerr  Dam.  la  not  adamant 
airalnat  a  connection  between  Spokane  and 
Hungry  Horse  by  a  northern  route  via  the 
propoeed  and  dlatant  Llbby  Dam  on  the  ■ 
Kootaal — a  more  coatly  line  and  one  not 
needed  for  many  yeara.  and  then  only  if 
Llbby  ta  approved  by  Congrses. 

Here  Is  tbe  nub  of  the  opposition.  Mon- 
tana Power  wants  to  take  Federal  electricity 
at  the  bua  bar  at  Hungry  Horse  and  transmit 
tt  via  Kerr  Dam  to  Anaconda  on  Ita  own 
aaOtOOO  volt  llne.  SlmUarly.  It  may  be  aa- 
stlSDed  that  If  Congress  approprlatea  money 
to  build  Bella  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Snake. 
Idaho  Power  Co.  will  aeek  to  take  the  power 
at  the  bus  bar  and  transmit  It  via  tU  Snake 
River  Dam  interconnections  to  Boise  and 
other  Idaho  load  centers. 

The  fundamental  controversy  Is  not  so 
much  IntereocuMctioB  aa  it  is  the  question 
of  wbetbar  tbe  BooaevUle  Power  Admin- 
istration will  bava  authority  to  transmit 
power  to  areaa  of  riamaiid  throughout  Mon- 
t.<tna  and  Idaho—phoapluiU  beda,  mlnea,  aad 
other  industrial  centers — In  the  grid  pat* 
tern  developed  In  Washington  and  Oregoa — 
or  whether  the  responaibUlty  assuoMd  by  the 
Federal  GovaronMot  for  developmeat  of  en- 
ergy fron  tbe  rivers  ot  tbe  Wast  aball  mat 
at  the  geaerators  of  widely  aeparated 
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A^e^ttate  HesltS  Service  for  School 

ChUdrea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

•    HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WAaHUiCTOM 

IN  THF  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBHfTArivBo 
FrUUiy.  July  22.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  testimony 
^hich  I  submitted  on  my  bill.  H.  R.  5284. 
to  provide  for  more  adequate  school 
health  services,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health.  Science,  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  U  a  prlvUege  for  me  to  Join  with 
other  members  In  support  of  IcglslaUon  to 
provide  adequate  health  services  for  our 
school  children.  As  a  sponsor  of  H.  R.  5284. 
I  appreciate  that  no  pride  of  authorship,  no 
claim  of  party,  can  be  stamped  upon  a  meas- 
ure so  profoundly  Important  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  SaUon.  Tbe  propoeed 
leglsJaiion  was  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ings In  the  preceding  Congress:  during  the 
prcacat  sfsslTTn  it  was  wholeheartedly  spon- 
sored aad  endorsed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
oo  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  AprU  29  of  this  year  I  urge  thla 
committee  in  the  House  to  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action. 

We  have  here  a  bill  to  help  the  States  Im- 
prove health  services  for  the  prevention, 
diagnoels.  and  treatment  of  physical  and 
mental  defects  of  school  children.  Thla 
measure  of  assistance  Is  Inspired  by  a  declara- 
tion of  high  and  noble  purpose;  namely, 
"that  no  American  child  shall  come  to  adult 
life  with  physical  or  mental  defects  or  con- 
ditions which  can  be  prevented  or  corrected 
at  an  early  age."  Every  nght-thtaklng  per- 
aon  will  subacnbe  to  that  purpoee:  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl  Is  a  modest  but  necessary 
step  toward  its  realisation. 

Your  committee  undoubtedly  has  been  in- 
formed tliat  three-fourths  of  the  States  now 
provide  some  kind  of  physical  examinations 
for  school  children.  My  own  SUte  of  Wash- 
tngton.  for  example,  has  a  law  allowtng  hear- 
ing and  sight  examinations  by  pbyslclans  or 
nurses,  and  the  hearing  test  has  been  made 
mandatory.  However,  the  evidence  Is  com- 
pelling that  among  tbe  several  States,  the 
teope  and  quality  ot  health  services  vary 
greatly  and  In  many,  theee  services  are  grossly 
9t    because    of    Inadequate    financial 


The  formula  apcdfled  In  H  R  SX4  for 
allotting  $35,000,000  each  year  Insures  that 
all  Statea  will  receive  aid.  but  takes  Into 
account  the  greatter  financial  needs  of  the 
poorer  states.  This  fonaula  baa  been  uti- 
lised In  legtalation  for  allotment  of  boepltal 
eonstrxjction  funds.  State  Initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility Is  recognised  by  tbe  require- 
ments In  the  bill  for  the  preparation  of 
approved  plans  and  the  oontrlbutioo  at 
fuads  for  school  tiealth  services. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  all  children 
In  public  or  nonpublic  achoola,  whatever  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  nationality,  will  have 
access  to  the  services  contemplated  In  the 
bill 

The  available  statistics  on  child-health  de- 
fecta  show  an  appelling  drain  on  the  vitality 
of  American  youth.  Some  4.000.000  children 
are  estimated  to  have  defects  of  vislo  .  1,000.- 
000  of  hearing,  one-half  mUllon  with  rijeu- 
Batlc  fever.  300.000  wrttb  epilepsy  Possibly 
one-fifth  to  one-fourtb  of  all  the  children  la 
tbe  country  have  diseased  tonsils  or  adeiK>lds, 
and  75  percent   need  sotBc   kind  of  dental 


Maay  so-called  problem  otaildren  are 
abowa.  upoa  examination,  to  be  suliartas 
soase  slmpie  •""'i— ««^  tbat  can  be  rsasadlod  by 

proper  treatment.  CbUdrea  ot  aoroial  la- 
telligence  often  do  poorly  la  aebool  bccsfs 
tbey  cannot  see  or  bear  cr  sfnak  wdL 

Although  we  may  debaSe  tbe  egowtttude  ot 
tbe  statlstica.  we  cannot  argue  away  the  fact 
that  remedial  defecU  blight  tbe  tMalth  aad 
life  of  so  many  American  cliiidren.  It  Is  our 
QMral  duty  to  give  these  children  tbeir  right- 
ful opportunity  to  live  and  grow  and  toara 
without  baMlleap  and  to  bseums  useful  dtl- 
zena  of  tbe  eooimunity.  It  Is  also  good  con- 
mon  sense  to  check  tbcae  ailments  at  an  early 
age.  Ill  health  la  ooetly  to  the  community 
aa  well  as  to  the  individual.  The  aooner  it 
Is  treated  tiie  better  'or  all  ooncoraed. 

Too  often  we  Ignore  the  wastage  ot  human 
resources  until  some  greaS  netlnmil  emer- 
gency falls  upon  us  with  sadden  iaspact.  In 
the  late  war  we  were  chocked  to  learn  tbat 
5.000.000  young  men — 30  percent  of  all  those 
examined — could  twt  ucet  the  standards  for 
military  service.  How  many  of  these  mil- 
lions were  needleaaly  unfit  because  of  defects 
that  could  be  corrected  earlier  I  cannot  say; 
It  la  a^ecd  ttiat  Uie  number  ia  large.  Man- 
power tn  the  mass  becomes  a  precious  com- 
modity during  war,  when  tbe  very  life  of 
the  Nation  is  at  stake. 

In  peafce.  let  us  regard  each  individual  life 
as  a  precious  thing,  giving  to  our  children 
the  basic  advan*^age  of  good  health. 


Address  Before  Lncfsfe  aad  Leailicr 
Goods  Salcsnen's  AssociatieB 


tbe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

oe  psMMS  iLVAjna 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKRTATIV18 

Friday.  July  22. 1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
caussiONAL  RfccRP,  I  wish  to  tadade  tbe 
following  speech  which  I  made  b^ore 
the  National  Council  and  the  Luggage 
and  Leather  Goods  Salesmen's  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen.  I  appredase  your  kind  in- 
vltatloi  to  meet  with  yon  base  this  s^snlng. 

On  the  ilxiuldirs  of  tbe  salesmen  resU  a 
tremendous  lanwiiisibilHy.  Tbey  have  tbe 
open  sesame  that  means  the  difference  be- 
tween depressloD  aad  a  sound  economy,  and 
that  word  la  "order,"  when  they 
orders  there  are  Jobs  for  labor. 
wheels  keep  turning,  the  aaaaaaW 
rolllag.  and  the  maaufacturers  stay  In  busl- 
nsss.  The  salesman  Is  tbe  big  lina  on  wfaleb 
both  labor  and  businessmen  depend  becanas 
It  is  the  resulu  of  his  labor  that  keepa  tbem 
alive.  If  be  cant  aell.  nobody  caa  buy  and 
nobody  can  mantifactore.  Now  only  by 
united  effort  on  the  part  oC  the  salesmen 
can  they  carry  on  the  Important  task  and 
at  the  same  Ume  they  can  protect  themaeivea 
tn  this  picture  of  ttomamy — labor  on  one 
side  and   bualneaa  oo  tbe  otber. 

In  these  days  of  danniabneas  among  our 
ammmat  econamie  groi«a.  let  me  aay  at 
tbs  outsil  bow  pleaaed  I  ass  to  be  addressing 
an  nr1*'»-"T  eoaipeaed  of  different  levels  of 
Amsflcan  boalnasa.  I  am  not  particularly 
pleased  by  tbe  partlsansltip  vmwtng  up  ia 
American  life.  There  la  a  Samlenef  to  meet 
only  with  those  who  agree  beforehand  with 
everything  you  have  to  aay.  I  deplore  this 
trend.  For  within  nsy  own  experience  I  bava 
learned  tbat  wbsaevcr  groops  can  be  taroogbS 
together  to  ttstsn  to  tbe  ilsnpulnta  of  < 


mutual  understanding  Is  oust  often  reached. 
Tbla  I   have   found   to   be   true   of   peofilo 


requires  a  wUllngneas  to 
to  new  Idsas  The  words  at  the  lata 
Gbaplaln  at  the  Senate,  Dr.  Peter  Marshall, 
come  to  mind: 

"Oh.  Lord,"  he  aald.  "Oet  us  never  be  afraid 
of  iMW  Ideas  or  imreeeipUto  to  a  new  thoogbt, 
lest  we  pull  down  tbe  ataaides  of  our  mind." 

Understanding  tbe  etbtr  IWlow^  vlewpetBt 
and  beli^  willing  to  bargstn  wltb  blia  on 
that  basis  is  the  first  eaeenUal  to  Uie  unity 
Amerleaas  need  today.  Ondwstaading  la 
the  keynote  of  democracy. 

Well,  we  are  finally  nndergotng  our  postwar 
readjtBtment.  Predletkms  at  eoonomists 
that  we  would  have  §,000.000  unemployed  In 
IMO  did  not  materltftBe.  Since  then  the 
economists  have  been  wary  of  predlctlona 
I  dont  blame  ttiem.  But  you  dont  need  a 
cr^^rtal  ball  to  aee  that  the  buyers'  markeU 
whl^  came  Into  exlstenee  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  have  now  become  wldsspraad. 
They  are  not  alarming,  though  tbey  are 
serious.  They  cannot  be  Ignored.  Ttiey 
potat  the  direction  we  are  now  traveling. 
The  state  of  our  economy  is  a  serious  matter 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  tbe  world  In  gen- 
eral. We  account  for  more  than  one- third 
the  total  world  production  of  industrial 
goods.  Without  our  continued  blgb 
tlon  eoonomle  lecoveiy  in  the 
devastated  by  war  wtll  be  seriously  impeded. 

In  194©.  the  whole  of  the  democratic  world 
win  be  looadng  toward  the  United  States  to 
show  the  rest  ot  the  world  what  a  free  peo- 
ple can  accompllsb.  Tbe  nondemocrarlca 
are  baaing  their  postwar  plana  on  our  dls- 
muBlaBing  people  generally.  They  repeat 
and  repeat  tbat  the  United  States  wlU 
undergo  another  depreaston.  IT  tbey 
right,  we  will  have  Indeed  lost  the  peace.  A 
deprcsaton  would  cut  abarply  into  our  In- 
flnene;  abroad. 

Under  tbe  WiiipiMjaiiiil  Act  of  1M6.  tbe 
United  Statea  Ouess anient  Is  pledged  to 
use  all  practieiMe  mesne  •  •  •  to  pro- 
mote oaztrntna  employment,  productkm,  and 
purchasing  pwwer.  So  far  with  emptof* 
ment.  prodtxrtlon,  and  purchasing  poiwr  at 
all-time  higha.  the  Government  has  vrlaely 
refrained  from  stepping  in  and  upsetting 
tbe  boat.  In  tbe  future,  Oovemment  activi- 
ties to  itt— "*—  tbe  economy  will  tend  to  in- 
We  eaa  expect  such  things  as  publle- 
programs  to  Increase.  But  we  caat 
tbe  Oovemment  to  do  the  whoU  fob. 
of  tbe  )ob  WlU  be  tbe  responsibility  at 
private  btialnem 

In  ordar  to  saslntsln  an  employment  level 
at  «S.000M0  peraons  and  a  national  lacoeae 
at  mere  than  saoo.000.000.000.  tbe  greatest 
efforts  will  have  to  be  mads  by  sales  forcea 
throughout  tbe  Nation  to  dlspasc  ot  maott- 
fiiieil  products  at  a  steady  and  blgb  ^ate. 

IT  tiris  Is  not  aeoompliabed.  tnistncas  ptoflte 
will  fall.  boslncsB  faUnres  wlU  jump,  uacaa- 
tt  will  inersaes,  eonsumer  expendl- 
wlU  decline,  and  aaate  and  more  Gov- 
crnment  action  will  be  necessary.  PrlvaU 
enterprlae  and  lu  aalea  (oroea  have  a  real 
reaponstbillty. 

A  great  American.  Praaklin  Delano  Boose- 
velt.  once  said  that  "The  liberty  of  a  democ- 
racy Is  not  safe  If  lu  txiaineaa  system  doee 
not  provide  employment  and  produce  aad 
dlstKOmto  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain 
an  SLinpteMs  standard  of  living." 

One  thing  we  have  Isamsd  Is  tbat  eco- 
nomic ttability  la  soasethtng  we  must  ,worfc 
for.    It  Is  not  a  natural  force. 

I  do  net  wish  to  imply  that  aaleeman  bave 
tbe  whole  burden  of  the  eeonomy  icattng 
on  theur  ahouldeca.  b«  I  do  wlsb  to  point 
out  tbat  In  IMS. 
will  mean  tbe  Ui 
or  about  a  ilaaen  men  am  ghe  |WUductlon  line. 
That  W  indeed  a  great  faapssislbUity.  Bvcry 
suocessful  sales  campaign  will  mean  tbat 
much  less  Government  aetMm 
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IM 


ta 

I  wm»  an 
■M  What  mtto 
hM  ■filnrt  xb»  giant  corporauoo  ontaaa 

of  Umr  fcHwtt.    iB  UUa 

vUI  cpaak  for  fou 
toOMiiMMcCwttay. 

I  lo  workers,  to  tMMlMrs,  to 

WbU*  ilwirlraiM  «Bjoy  th«  reputatloa  of 
b«ii^  great  ytlumm  who  doaaot  bcloof  to 
at  least  thra*  gronpaf — It  wacnt  until  a  few 

■artoialj  the  need 
Tbay  came   to 
front  aa  wall  aa 
OB  tlM  aoeUl-troat  ortMUaatloo  eouki  do 

batong  to  a  Hatan  aarwad  fou  tba  UUa  at  a 
nitflral  or  a  Rad  And  I  ean  ramembcr  when 
to  bataog  to  a  buaHnaamana  aaaoclatloo 
aarikad  yD«  tka  UUa  at  "A  tool  at  WaU  StraeU* 
But  tlkaaa  daya  an  0hm  tartOBataly  and  we 
now  aece|K  orgaaMattoa  aa  nacaaaary  and 
dHMcratlc 

Organisation  maana  stature.  Organlaa- 
tkMi  —aana  strancth.  Stature  brings  dig- 
wMy.  amncUi  brti^a  raapact.  An  organl- 
■atii  aMi  a  aoral  tana  to  tba  activity  of 
tb«  tndlitdiMl  wamm^rn. 

Let  mo  glva  yon  aa  aaaaipia:  On  tba  Inter- 
lerel  we  baw  tka  United  Nsttuns 
itioo.  It  >a  Boaftare  as  strutkg  as  we 
Itke  It  to  be.  Tet  it  has  mere  stature 
aad  It  baa  aaore  strengtii  tban  any  single 
country.  To  tba  individual  country  It  maana 
accepianee  lata  tba  company  of  otitcr  na- 

ilOtiS 

Oiiaii^Th  ean  be  lalaappllart  I  aa  wall 
awara  at  tliis  Tec  tt  aa  ofpuUaaOaa  la 
Ita  aMtfeoda  and  atfuc- 
I  ahaU  aevar  fear  it. 
I  shall  wafawma  It. 

Maaf  tlaMs  It  la  oaly  tbriwigh  organlxa- 
tloa  tlMt  wapinyan  baeooM  aware  tbat  bet- 

oaly 
ai  ao  aoai.    I  kaow 
Oood  employer- 
It    both    sidea 

»y 

I  do  man  firfaaa  to  know  mucb  about  the 

at     aianufscturers     to     their 

wtMlaalBaalMMMi.   Batfiaaftiiii 


Becauaa  of 

and  pruductive  level  during  lOM.  I  should 
Itte  to  point  out  that  it  a  in  the  interast 
of  the  entire  Natloa  tbat  each  manufacturer 
raallae  thla. 

f  aad.  aa  a  Ooncraaaawn 
at  the  Capitol  ta  Waablngton.  many 
«an  and  will  be  doea  by 

your  task  eaater  In 

ly  at  a  high  leeal      I 

aa  saying  that  I  shall  be  ptnmi  to 

4a  avarythlag  in  my  power  to  ootract  the 

tajaaltaaa  that  Impede  yotv  aflorta. 

I  an  against  the  It  yaraaat  BMlaa  Betall 

Tas     It  may  baaa  aoaaa  aaaalac  dur- 

voM  «(  iBiittwary  aplralB  when 

ly  we  must  thuik  in  terma  of  selling 

and  Increaaing  cooeuaier  expan- 

The   esciae   retail    salee   tax   la   dl- 

to   our   oMmUv*.      It 


tax 
^f9  pur- 
tax  Uws  be 
M  pwisliBs  tboaa  par* 
for  a  livellhoaA. 
ta  laptat  and  repeat  Ifeal  aar 

to  rstMBi  It.  I  aaa 
we  should  ufntaa 
■aa  to 

Isaaaoi 

■d  to  laaar  our  national 


debt  If  they  cut  Into  our  mass  purchaalac 
power. 

Tba  other  day  I  waa  reading  a  document 
which  doea  much  to  explain  the  dtffercture 
iMHaaaii  aauUl  buslneaa  and  big  buslneaa. 
Thla  waa  tba  third  annual  report  of  the 
OBiiaill  of  ■eonomic  Advlaers  to  the  Presl- 
dMrt.  This  Is  the  orfaalaatlon  set  up  under 
the  Broployment  Act  of  I»4d  to  sdvLte  the 
President  on  the  economic  health  of  the 
nation  and  the  means  to  achieve  economic 
staoiUty 

The  Council  of  ■eonomie  Advlaers  con- 
cluded that  the  Instinct  of  the  smsll-busl- 
nesa  man  la  to  expand  bis  production,  to  seek 
new  markets,  snd  to  improve  his  sales  ef- 
forts As  for  big  bustneas.  the  Council  had 
this  to  say:  "If  market  demand  falls" — 
and  pleaae  note  theae  words  carefully — "he- 
may  try  to  sustain  the  market  price  by  re- 
duclnc  hia  volume  of  output." 

Thia  la  only  one  difference  between  small 
and  biK  btMlMM.  but  this  difference  alone 
may  spell  dtsaatar  to  this  country.  High 
production  Is  part  and  parcel  of  our  general 
need  for  high  levels  of  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

Again  quoting  from  the  annual  wyort  of 
the  Cuuncll  of  Economic  Advlaers: 

"WItn  more  than  3.000.000  centers  of  taoat- 
neas  Initiative,  the  realm  of  small  Jauslnaaa 
offers  a  moving  panorama  of  self-employ- 
ment and  reepooalblUty  for  the  employment 
of  others,  of  competition  for  the  patronage 
of  cunomers.  of  new  ideas  and  trials  snd 
errors  that,  taken  together,  make  for  a  dy- 
namic society  and  Insure  the  American  econ- 
omy affalnst  sterility  ' 

Ooneentratlon  serlpusly  impairs  the  eco- 
nomic eflectlveneaa  of  private  enterprlae.  I 
shall  prcpoae  and  support  legislation  to  re- 
duce the  car  tela  and  maaapeUm  that  exist 
In  American  life 

•aMU  limlnsii  U  the  life-blood  of  this 
fiaat  drawer acy  of  ours  Hurt  the  more 
than  three  million  retailers  In  thU  country 
and  you  hurt  the  greatest  champions  of 
Individual  rights  and  freedom.  Make  small 
bualnesa  a  kiaisc  propoaltlon  and  the  great 
maaa  of  tba  ntlddla  claaa  of  tbU  country  will 
dlaappaar.  Bllminate  the  middle  class  snd 
thla  great  country  wUl  be  reduced  to  ex- 
tremes and  blttemeas. 

Congress  la  amenable  to  facta.  But  the 
facts  must  be  presented  on  the  excise  retail 
salea  tax  and  on  anything  elae  that  tmpcdea 
the  efforts  of  small -business  men  to  stay  In 
buslnaas  and  the  aCorta  at  salesmen  to  sell 
their  prodticta.  BoaMMBMa  the  facu  must 
be  praaantail  over  and  over  again  Ou  it. 
Coiifiaaa  la  busy.  More  than  10.000  bills  and 
raaolutlona  are  Introduced  each 
These  must  all  be  studied.  Committee  b« 
Ings  go  on  alnaoat  continually  on  the  Hill. 
CongrasMBan  read  their  maU.  They  talk  to 
visitors.  But  to  do  s  thorough  job.  i  would 
strongly  urfe  you  to  act  in  unison,  la  o*vanl- 
■atlona  aa  well  as  Individually,  to  eontaet  and 
ralato  the  facu  to  each  of  my  MO  eoUeagtiee. 
I  would  alao  urge  you  to  appear  aa  wttneaaea 
at  hearlnfB. 

I  take  a  personal  tntereet  In  our  social  se- 
curity laws.  I  believe  that  every  American 
u  entitled  to  social  aaetmty.  I  see  no  raaaoB 
why  i  liiBna  rtaiuM  ka  dajmvsd  of  baartHi 
uadar  tteae  Isws.  It  makee  no  sense  to  me 
that  tOjO0O.OOO  nonemployers  are  still  un- 
protected The  Oearhart  amendment  to  the 
social  security  Uw.  which  excluded  1  .MO .000 
■lull seals  aalaaaMB  oa  tba  grotind  that  they 
were  ladapaatfHit  eontractors,  waa  a  seldah 
and  aartav  aMoa. 

If  I  bad  a  sataMBaa  warliln«  for  bm  who 
waa  aaUiBf  my  ptaMet  uadar  afraed  tyon 

laAapaadiat  aaatfaalar.  t  would  coaaider 
brokers  and  Independent  aelse  agenu  who 
ware  In  bueiasaa  for  thamaelves  to  be  non- 
aiimhsri  at  my  buatnaaa.     To  me  the  teet 

la^HMMlMit  contraetora. 


Preaktent  Truman  and  the  Democratic 
Party  are  on  record  to  extend  the  benef^ta 
of  the  social  security  laws  to  those  not 
covered  today.  I  have  faith  that  the  Eighty- 
first  Congreaa  will  abolish  this  wrong  to  sales- 
men before  It  adjourns  this  summer. 

Other  Injustices  affecting  sales  of  goods 
need  orgaalxatlon  and  continued  reminder 
to  correct.     Over  these  I  have  no  real  voice. 

Mobility  Is  the  keynote  to  effective  sales- 
manahlp.  To  do  an  effective  job,  aalesmen 
have  to  be  able  to  move  about  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  speed  and  comfort  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expenae  and  hardship.  The  parking 
ban  In  the  downtown  areas  of  many  Amer- 
ican cities  cuts  into  the  number  of  dally 
calls.  It  works  a  severe  hardship  on  those 
salesmen  who  must  carry  heavy  sample 
equipment.  The  parking  bans  cut  drasti- 
cally Into  vital  orders.  They  hqrt  salea. 
They  hurt  production.  They  affect  profita 
and  employment  and  purchases.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  taken  up  with  city  authorities 
wherever  it  exists.  I  hope  manufacturers 
and  sales  organizations  are  doing  thla. 

The  high— I  should  say  excessive — tran- 
sient hotel  rates  for  sleeping  rooms  and 
showrooms  Is  snother*  problems  to  the  sales- 
man, who  must  watch  his  costs  In  order  to 
make  his  trsvels  profitable.  So  few  hotels 
have  been  built  since  the  end  of  the  war  that 
It  win  take  concentrated  effort  to  convince 
the  managers  of  decontrolled  hotels  thst 
their  rates  should  not  be  increased  to  exces- 
sive levels. 

Rugged  Individualism  Is  not  the  way  of 
IMS  It  sounds  good  to  say  that  you  did 
everything  yourself  and  that  you  are  not 
dependent  on  others.  But  what  is  actually 
the  caac?  Can  we  exist  today  without  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  countleas  others? 

Bewsre  In  1940  of  opportimtstic  politicians 
who  agree  that  we  need  better  housing,  in- 
tertiational  cooperation,  better  health  plans, 
better  educstlon.  et  cetera  and  et  cetera. 
But  pin  them  down  with  a  detailed  plan  on 
any  subject  and  they  will  retort  that  they 
didn't  mean  that.  We  mtut  watch  out  for 
theae  abstract  do-gooders  who  are  realistic 
do-nothingers.     Ws  have  too  much  at  stake. 

We  all  have  responsibility  for  each  other. 
We  cannot  let  the  individual  suffer  because 
of  society's  deeds.  Neither  can  ws  let  so- 
ciety suffer  because  of  the  individual's  deeds. 

We  are  in  this  all  together.  We  are  in  thU 
all  the  way.  There  Is  no  turning  back.  Let 
us  face  the  future  with  an  understanding  of 
our  common  problems  and  an  understanding 
of  each  others  needa.  Let  us  help  each  other 
whenever  we  can.  Let's  keep  this  great 
country  of  ours  a  shining  example  for  the 
reat  of  the  world.  Let  us  work  together  for 
the  good  of  ourselves  and  the  faith  of  our 
frlenda  In  other  landa. 

In  conclualon.  let  me  say  that  I  have 
known  Louis  A.  Capaldo.  the  preatdent  of  the 
Matlonal  Council  of  Saleamen's  Organizations 
for  BUtny.  many  years.  He  baa  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  saleemen's  needa — for  he 
haa  been  one  for  3A  years.  He  la  the  moat 
unaelflah  man  I  know.  Olve  him  your  full 
support,  and  he  will  lead  you  in  the  right 
direction,  fighting  all  the  way  for  the  beat 
latereata  of  the  saleamen  of  America  in  ob- 
talalBg  for  them  all  the  prouctlons  under 
our  laws  that  rightfully  belong  to  them. 


A  Judfc  Oafbt  To  B«  Appointed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOCiatAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPimBNTATIVn 

rridat.  July  22,  1949 

Mr  B0a06  of  Louisiana.   Ur.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
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Rccou,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 

from  New  Orleans  SUtes  of  July  20, 1949: 

A  raoat  otHSHT  'ro  ac  APPOiirrxn 

The  vacancy  created  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  by  the  death  of  Justice 
Murphy  Is  one  that  should  be  filled  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate  with  due  regard 
to  the  Ul  repute  into  which  the  Court  has 
fsllen  In  the  past  doaen  years. 

Appointments  to  the  Court  have  been 
Bade,  ever  since  President  Rooaevelt  tried 
iMMii fiilJT  to  pack  it.  with  more  con- 
sideration paid  to  the  political  persuasion 
of  the  nominee  than  to  either  his  learning 
In  the  isw  or  abUtty  as  a  judge. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  a  collection 
of  Ideological  entrepreneurs  and  Judicial 
l»ima  donnas  who  have  succeeded  in  up- 
aettlng  respect  for  the  Court  by  their  qtiar- 
rela  and  In  creating  ttirmoU  in  the  legal 
pittfeaaton  by  their  antic  decisions  to  such 
flBlmt  that  Uiere  Is  little  precedent  left  to 
wlllch  lawyers  can  point  with  any  reason- 
able expectaUon  that  prior  rulings  will  be 
upheld. 

The  most  sensational  rupture  in  the  court 
occurred  In  June  1946  when  Associate  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  lasued  a  statoment  from 
Nuremberg,  where  he  was  chief  prosecutor 
at  the  war-cnmes  trials.  This  statement 
charged  Aaaociate  Justice  Hugo  Black  with 
threata  of  a  Court  vendetta  if  Jackson  did 
not  refrain  from  laaulng  a  dissenting  opinion 
In  a  coal-mine  case  which  Black's  former  law 
partner,  Crampton  Harris,  won.  Jackson 
said  at  the  time  that  Black's  vote  was  the 
deciding  one  In  favor  of  Harris'  client. 

Charges  and  countercharges  flew  about 
Waahlngton.  with  Senator  Locab.  now  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader,  demanding  tbat  both 
Justlcee  resign  their  poalttons.  Neither,  of 
course,  did. 

Pred  Vinson  waa  then  named  Chief  Justice 
In  an  attempt  to  settle  the  quarrels.  And. 
IX  memory  aervea,  Vinson  once  had  to  vir- 
tually gavel  Frankfurter  Into  sUence  in  one 
caae  to  prevent  another  open  rupture  on  the 
Court. 

The  latest  examples  of  questionable  con- 
duct occurred  when  Frankfurter  and  Reed 
appeared  as  character  wltneeses  for  Alger 
Hiss,  being  tried  by  the  Government  for  per- 
jury, in  a  caae  which  might  have  come  before 
their  Court  upon  appeal  if  he  had  been  con- 
victed, and  which  might  still  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court  If  his  second  trial  resulu 
In  conviction. 

One  of  the  moat  recent  dedalons  placing 
the  Supreme  Court  in  rather  peculiar  legal 
light  was  that  written  by  Justice  Murphy 
which  held  that  since  a  quorum  was  not 
preaent  when  Harold  Chrlstoffel  testified  be- 
fore a  House  committee  that  he  was  not  a 
Communist.  Chrlstoffel  could  not  be  found 
guilty  of  perjury.  In  other  words,  a  lie  is 
not  a  lie  unleas  you've  got  a  quorum.  The 
minority  opinion  held  this  decision  to  be 
"quite  contrary  to  all  recognised  parlia- 
mentary rules,  our  previous  decisions  and  the 
Constitution  itself." 

The  cauae  of  all  thla  can  probably  be  found 
In  the  lack  of  prior  judicial  experience  of  the 
Juatlcaa.  Only  two.  Vinson  and  Rutledge. 
bad  ever  been  judges  before  their  appolnt- 
BMBt  to  the  highest  court  of  the  land.  The 
others  had  been  law  profeseors  or  Attorneys 
Oeneral.  or  Memt>ers  of  Congress. 

Ttatis.  of  nine,  only  two  have  had  the  sort 
of  strict  legal  training  on  the  bench  which. 
In  otir  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  neces- 
sarily demanfla  It  should  be  no  forum  for 
Ideology:  it  should  be  no  extra-legal  legisla- 
ture; but  It  has  been  both  too  often  in  the 


He  Smalt-Basiiiess  Mas 


The  President  ought  to  submit  the  name  of 
a  qualified  Federal  appeals  court  Judge  to 
the  jenste.  and  If  be  doesnt  the  Senato 
ought  to  foroe  the  laaue  by  holding  up  con- 
firmation. The  Supreme  Court  ought  to  be 
at  JorigM,  not  politicians  snd  emo- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 

or  Missocai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  22,  1949 

Mr  KARST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  quotation  from  a 
small -business  man  fn  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mil- 
ton J.  Bums: 

A  small -business  man:  He  may  be  a  grocer, 
druggist,  jeweler,  furniture  dealer,  confec- 
!lonery  owner,  or  a  drygoodsman.  He  is  a 
good  guy.  He  is  the  most  soupht-after  man 
when  the  school  patroua,  mothers'  clubs,  or 
organizations  need  a  prixe — he  is  allowed  the 
privilege  of  buying  tickets  from  five  cus- 
tomers, for  the  affair  he  gave  the  prize.  He 
Is  a  cowardly  Individual;  he  is  afraid  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  primary  day  because  he  Is 
afraid  he  will  hurt  himself  by  offending  some 
precinct  captain.  He  is  a  good  taxpayer — 
he  Is  small — so  he  does  not  have  an  auditor 
who  can  show  him  Just  exemptions.  He  Is 
the  neighborhood  Etand-by — he  loans  money 
in  times  of  sickness  or  sorrow;  no  Interest, 
and  many  times  he  does  not  get  It  back,  but 
is  abtised  if  he  af^ka  for  it.  He  may  need 
money.  He  goes  to  the  bank — pledges  every- 
thing but  his  eye  teeth,  plus  cosigners  He 
has  never  heard  of  RFC  and  that  a  smug 
financial  statement  can  get  aid  from  the  Got- 
ernment — for  the  choaen  few. 

MlLTOH   J.    BUXHS. 


TIm  Recion's  Retpoosfljility  in  the 
**  Fill-op"  CampaigB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

or  PEMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Friday,  July  22,  1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rcc- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Anthracite  Institute  Bulletin  of  July 
20,  1949: 

THX  KXCION'S  XaSFomnHlIJTT  or  THf  "TILL-tTF" 

cMtnLicn 

Residents  of  the  anthracite-producing  re- 
gion can  do  much  to  make  the  Industry's 
"fUl-up"  csmpaign  a  success  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  maintain  good  buslneaa  con- 
ditions within  the  region  by  anticipating 
their  winter's  requirements  of  anthradto 
now  and  filling  their  bins.  The  anthracite- 
producing  region  considered  as  a  whole  usee 
more  domestic  alaaa  of  anthraflta  than  any 
city  In  the  United  States  or  Canada  except 
New  York  City  and  more  than  any  State 
except  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
over  SOO.OOO  dwelling  units  In  the  five  prin- 
cipal producing  countlea,  it  la  not  stirprla- 
ing  that  the  region  consumes  2,250.000  tons 
of  domestic  sixes  of  anthracite  annually. 

Unfortunately,  however,  moat  residents  of 
the  region  hsve  developed  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing their  anthracite  requirements  aa 
needed,  with  needs  being  dictated  by  the 
eevertty  or  mUdness  of  the  weather.  This  la 
demonstrated  In  the  table  below  which 
show*  that  shipments  of  anthracite  within 
the  region  durhag  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust, and  Bsptaaiber  lafreaent  only  10  par- 


cent  of  annual  region  shipmenta  whereas 
shipments  outside  the  region  during  the  same 
months  represent  26  percent  of  annual  out- 
side-the-regton  shipments. 
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For  the  past  few  years  consumers  outside 
the  region  have  bought  their  anthracite  re- 
quirements during  the  summer  months  In 
sufBclent  quantities  to  sustain  maximum 
production  with  resultant  full  working  time 
for  the  Industry  during  the  summer  months. 
This  year  we  cannot  be  sure  that  outslde-the- 
reglon  shipments  will  be  sufOdent  to  main- 
tain full  working  time  during  the  balance  of 
the  summer,  and  Augtut  will  be  a  crucial 
month  In  the  current  fill -up  campaign. 

Kvery  segment  of  the  Industry  is  en- 
gaged at  the  present  time  In  urging  upon 
dealers  and  consumers  the  necessity  of  filling 
their  bins  to  capacity  In  order  that  anthra- 
cite may  be  shipped  as  produced.  Maxlmtun 
production  during  July  and  Augurt  la  vital 
to  Insure  adequate  supplies  of  anthracite  to 
meet  a  normal  heating  season.  Therefore.  If 
region  anthraclta  users  will  buy  now  and 
during  Augtist.  they  will  not  only  save  money 
at  prevailing  prices,  but  will  do  much  to  In- 
sure full  working  time  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  with  all  the  additional  benefits  which 
sustained  high  pay  rolls  can  give  to  the 
regten. 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  BUCKLEY 

OF  nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBB 
Friday,  July  22.  1949 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rccoto.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  July  20  issue  of  the 
Chicago  E>aily  Tribune  entitled  "Improve 
the  Waterway."  This  relates  to  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  waterway  for  which 
Chicago,  and  jjartlcularly  the  commu- 
nities in  and  around  the  Calumet  region, 
have  been  fighting  for  many  years,  not 
only  for  what  this  Improvement  will 
mean  to  the  great  Calumet  region  but 
to  the  industries  In  the  entire  Middle 
West  and  the  covmtry  as  a  whole. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  wha.  the 
Tribune  advocates  and  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  go  further  and  authorize  an 
appropriation  sufflciently  large  to  com-> 
plete  the  work  which  tuw  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  eodueeis. 

This  project  is  in  the  heart  of  my  dis- 
trict and  I  have  worked  for  it  for  the 
past  40  years.  I  will  l>end  every  effort  to 
bring  about  the  realisation  of  this  long 
sougi.t  development  and  I  am  sure  I  will 
have  the  support  of  all  the  Democratic 
Meml>er8  of  the  House  from  Illinois,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators tTGtn  Dllnois.  and  from  my  col- 
league the  Hooorable  Rat  Mabosm .  of  In- 
diana. whoM  district  adjoins  mine. 
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The  edttorlA)  Is  as  foUovs: 


THS   WATIBWAT 

TnBe  an  tb*  minate  waurvmy  emiMetlnff 
Um  Ormt  LftkM  and  th«  MlMtaKppI  Kl«w 
1MB  tear—— d  ao  rmptdly  that  tb«  prtMBt 
•^IMB  of  ktefca  hM  baeooM  liMdw|U»u.  Aa 
•  raavtt.  tba  Army  Oorpa  of  fcgtiiian  vUl 
•oaMHt  •  pofeUB  baartaff  in  Chicaco  Auguat 
M  I*  WMMw  wfcalhai  tt  U  advtaabl*  to  build 
a  t1<lun  aac  of  loclu. 

tiMra  aaaaa  llttla  doubt  tbat  a  farorabla 
rapart  tm  tha  projact  ^Ui  ba  f  onrardad  to  tba 
Army  Chlaf  of  Eminiwrt  and  to  Coocraaa. 
Thia  yaar  tha  vatarway  la  carrying  about 
13.000.000  tooa  of  fralfht.  and  tba  tamporary 
faiiurc  of  a  atncla  lock  would  ba  a  aartoua 
mattar.  Whan  bba  propoaad  wldanlng  of  tba 
Caluoaai  Sag  Channai  la  eomplatad.  tba 
total  tooaaga  a«  tha  wat«rway  u  axpactcd 
to  raacta  S7M0.000  tooa.  far  mora  tban  tba 
capacity  of  tba  praaant  lock  ayatam. 

Ultimately,  and  tba  aooner  tba  better,  tha 
praaant  ^-foot  'bannel  on  tba  Lakea  to  Oulf 
watarway  wUl  ha  daapamd  to  13  feet.  A  nir- 
vay  of  ibc  fiaanHHlj  of  tbc  deeper  cbannal 
oa  tha  aatlia  WMJaalppi  Ktvar  ayatem  u  now 
by  tha  Anay  angtnaara.  witb  at« 

itkn  to  aoonoawtc  aa  well  aa  ei 
of  tba  paoMam. 

Tba  atudlaa  unqoaatlonably  wlU  abow  tbat 
tba  ooat  of  a  13-foot  channel  would  ba  mat 
by  tba  ebaapar  tranaportation  tbat  it  wooM 
poaaibla.  aapaclally  oo  tba  CtlnoU  wa< 
ly.  which  ao*  only  aarvaa  tba  (raat  Chi- 
cago laduatrtal  dlatiict  but  proTldaa  a  link 
for  vatar-horaa  eoaunerce  batwaan  tba  Oraat 

rlTer» 
latfuatilea  requlra  Immanaa 
quactltiea  of  bulk  commodltlaa  such  a«  coal 
aad  patroleum  pruducta.  A  deeper  channel 
woiM  parmlt  tba  handling  of  larger  tonnage 
In  barga  towa.  with  wnaaqtient  aarlnga  to 

For  many  yaara  Oongraaa  baa  been  generoua 
la  Ma  band-ouu  for  Itttle-uaed  river*  and 
harbor*,  eapt.uily  tboaa  In  the  Baat  and 
South.  Chicago  bualncaa  Interaata  and  our 
Itatlvaa  In  Congraaa  need  have  no 
tor  demanding  a  13 -foot  channel 
on  that  prtanry  artery,  the  Lakea  lo  Gulf 
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Fridaw  Juiy  22.  1949 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spaalur.  auny  Member<i  of  thu  House 
are  argnrtnted  personally  witli  Mr.  Pay 
George  ChUd.  of  Maynard.  Minn.  Por 
years  he  vaa  secretary  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Hacbm).  Always 
Inlare&ted  In  printing,  and  always  In- 
genious in  handling  ldea&  In  type,  he 
fundihcd  aome  of  u*.  year  after  year. 
With  our  ChrUtmas  or  New  Tear's  cards. 
Later  he  went  to  Maynard.  bought  the 
local  newspaper,  the  Maynard  News,  and 
now  holds  that  position  for  wlUch  aona 
of  us  arould  allUngly  exchangt  our  aaata 
In  the  Congress,  that  of  publisher  of  a 
country  newspaper 

I  represent  a  California  district.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Maynard  la  in  the  home 
dlaUlct  of  my  good  frtend.  the  very  ahla 
Reprcaantative  from  the  Seventh  Dlatilct 
of  Minagaou  (Mr  H.  Cau.  Anagasm). 
with  whoa  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Subcommittee  on  A«rlcultur« 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  who  Is  now  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee. 
However.  I  see  a  copy  of  the  Maynard 
News  occasionally  and  I  read  Mr.  Child's 
edttoctela  wtth  increasing  interest. 

Be  wrote  one.  In  the  issue  of  April  29. 
which  3  months  later  Is  even  more 
prophetic  and  pertinent  than  It  was  at 
that  time.  It  defines  the  path  by  which 
socialism  and  communism  Is  being 
brought  Into  tnis  Nation,  to  our  eventual 
destruction. 

Although  it  applies  primarily  to  Min- 
nesota, it  should  be  read  by  all  our  cltl- 
■ens.  I  have  asked  permission.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro.  and  to  Include- 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 
Mr.  Child's  editorial  follows: 

TH«  aora  ta  latzb  t:ian  tou  think 
A  few  abort  year*  a^.  Communlata  con- 
aplred  In  dark  cellar*  In  Mew  Tork  with  little 
or  no  hope  of  promo'lng  a  succeaaful  revolu- 
tkm  In  tba  X7ntted  Statea. 

la  Ruaata.  Trotaky.  one  of  the  leader*  of 
the  auoeceaful  revolution,  was  exUed  to 
Maxico.  bacauaa  he  peralated  In  advocating 
tbat  the  new  Communlat  regime  launch  a 
world  revolution.  Lenin  and  Stalin  knew 
tbat  the  people  of  Ruaala  were  tired  of  fight- 
ing and  wanted  "peace,  bread,  and  land." 
To  partlclpaU  mUltarlly  lu  revolution  In 
other  oouDtrtaa  woul^  have  doomed  the  new 
Oanmaalat  govanunant  within  Ruaaia.  It 
waa  then  tbat  the  popular -front  theory  of 
Infiltration  Into  other  countrlea  t>ecame  the 
policy  of  the  Kremlin— and  that  technique 
b*.    wotked  alarmingly  well. 

CommunUU  and  fellow  traveler*  have  been 
trained  and  have  found  their  way  Into 
tbMusanda  of  organisation*  and  political 
groupa.  and  through  Intelligent  and  peraut- 
ent  effort,  they  have  uaed  thoee  groupa  to 
further  the  cauae  of  aoclallam  and  commu- 
n.am  In  the  t7ntteU  SUte*. 

Tbeaa  groupa  have  l>een  uaed  to  apply  pre*- 
sure  on  Congreaa  and  Oovernn  ent  agendea. 
I*ropaganda  waa  cleverly  manipulated 
through  the  radio  and  preaa  to  build  up  the 
preatlge  of  fellow  travelera  and  amear  thoee 
who  oppoaad  communlan.  or  aoclallsm. 

Minority  groupa  were  .  tlr^ed  up  and  made 
fearful. 

Segmenta  of  our  population  were  con- 
vinced they  were  t>elng  exploited  by  the  re*t 
of  the  country,  and  they  became  reaentful 
and  pugnacloua— ready  toola  of  the  Commu- 
nlata. 

The  American  of  yeateryear*.  who  could 
take  what  life  had  to  offer  without  a  whim- 
per, la  now  on  hla  kneea  Imploring  hla  Oov- 
emment  for  aecuiity  that  doea  not  exUt  and. 
fool  that  be  la.  he  cannot  aee  that  he  u 
traveling  at  breakneck  apead  toward  aoclal- 
lam and  ultimately  communism 

Taxation  u  driving  to  the  wall  our  ayatem 
of  free  enterprise. 
■ow  did  rtU  thu  come  about7 
Not  by  accident — and  not  tMcauae  the  ao- 
d  llsatlon  of  America  la  Inevtuble.  aa  Cd 
Marrow  recently  stated  over  the  air.  It  haa 
come  about  bacatue  soc'aium  U  being  fan- 
atically (ironolad  by  the  beet  braina  In  the 
c  rtintry. 

Tt  eae  fanatics  have  the  advantage  baoauae 
thav  ean.  raaort  without  coitpunction  to 
trldnry.  deceit.  li)dlrcctl->n  and  if  neceeaary. 
aabotage  and  treason.  They  are  like  a  prlae- 
fighur  with  a  horaeahoe  concealed  in  hla 
glove. 

Probably  the  moat  effective  radical  leader- 
ablp  ever  to  be  projected  on  the  American 
a««aa  waa  that  of  the  late  Sidney  Hillman, 
who  aaaia  to  America  from  Ruaala  In  1907. 

Sidney  waa  Ualned  In  revotuUonary  pro- 
eedurea.  and  hla  own  blatortana  have  de- 
acrlbed  bow  he  had  participated  la  earlier 


revolutlona  In  Ruaala  (sotirce  material  p.  73. 
H.  Rapt.  No.  1311).  March  29.  1944— United 
States  Congreaa). 

Stdnay  Rlllman,  by  a  proceaa  of  divide  and 
rule,  became  the  prasldant  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Worfcara  Union  In  New  York 
City. 

Alwut  thla  time  Rlllman  made  numeroua 
trlpa  to  Ruaala  where  he  conferred  with 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  and  as  a  result  he  organ- 
ised the  Russian-American  Industrial  Cor- 
poration for  the  purpoae  of  building  textile 
factortea  In  Ruaala.  Thla  venture  failed,  but 
HlUman  did  succeed  In  tunneling  several 
mllltona  of  American  dollars  Into  Ruaala  at 
a  time  when  our  Oovernment  did  not  recog- 
nise the  Communist  regime  and  had  for- 
bidden the  sending  of  American  dollar*  to 
Russia  to  help  finance  their  program  of 
nppraaslon. 

It  waa  Sidney  Hillman.  aided  by  others, 
who  organised  the  CIO.  and  through  thla 
new  Induatry-wlde  type  of  organization,  he 
haa  exerted  unprecedented  control  over  the 
political  thinking  of  the  laboring  men  and 
women  of  America. 

It  waa  Sidney  Hillman.  aided  by  othera. 
who  conceived  of  and  organised  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee,  and  through  thla 
OfffaBtsatlon  collected  money  from  over  6,- 
OOOMO  member*  of  the  CIO.  Thl*  money 
waa  spent  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  HlUman.  who  waa  the  national  president 
of  the  PAC.  Because  of  hla  control  of  tre- 
!fca  of  CIO  votes,  and  huge  cam- 
_     _  s.  Rlllman  became  a  powerful  In- 

fluence In  America,  from  the  State  level  of 
government  right  up  to  the  White  House. 
Hla  prot4g«.  Mra.  Francla  Perklna.  became 
Secretary  <rf  Labor.  The  attorney  for  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and  Hill- 
man a  close  personal  friend.  Pellx  Frank- 
furter, waa  appointed  to  the  United  Statea 
Supreme  Court,  and  Hillman  himself  held 
aeveral  Important  policy-making  poaU  In 
the  Oovernment  during  the  last  war.  Many 
more  of  his  friends  now  hold  vital  )oba  In 
our  Oovernment. 

With  exceaalve  power  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  adequate  funds  with  which  to 
operate.  HUlman  succeeded  In  attracting  the 
best  brains  In  the  country  to  promote  the 
political-action  program. 
He  haa  succeeded  only  too  well. 
Not  content  to  confine  hla  operatlona  to 
Waahlngton.  D.  C.  and  New  Tork.  Hillman 
Invaded  Mtnneaota  with  hla  money  and  hla 
workers.  His  union  took  an  active  Interest 
In  the  campaign  of  Elmer  A  Benson  for  gov- 
ernor. At  that  election  the  Communist*  In 
MInneaota  were  Instructed  to  support  Ben- 
sons  campaign  for  reelection  and  not  to 
place  a  candidate  in  the  field  against  him. 

After  hla  defeat  Benaon  t>ccame  chairman 
of  the  board  of  director*  of  the  CUlzena 
Political  Action  Committee,  a  wing  of  Hill- 
man •  PAC 

While  extending  the  band  of  frlendahlp 
and  cooperaUon  to  the  Democratic  New  Deal. 
HUlman  waa  working  behind  the  accuea. 
aetting  up  counter  political  groups  which 
haraased  and  drove  to  the  left,  the  Rooaevelt 
and  Trumun  administrations.  It  is  a  tech- 
nique so  effectively  uaed  by  CommunlsU  in 
Europe  and  Asia 

When  Sidney  HUlman  died  about  a  yeara 
ago,  hla  organisation  work  went  on  unabated. 
The  spuit  of  Sidney  HUlman  atill  permeatea 
the  ranks  of  radicala  in  America  who  are 
seeking  frantically  to  make  all  good  Ameri- 
cana warda  of  a  paternalistic,  aodalutlc 
government. 

WhUe  many  of  the  leader*  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  were  officially  supporting 
Prcaldent  Truman  for  reelection,  a  great 
many  othera  were  campaigning  vlgoroualy  for 
Candldau  Henry  Wallace. 

LouU  P  Budens  waa  a  former  editor  of 
the  New  York  Communlat  Dally  Worker.  In 
aa  arMale  in  the  October  kaaue  of  Collier'a 
titled  "How  the  CommunlsU  Cap- 
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Xun6  Wallace,*  be  told  of  bow  Wallace  vlalted 
IMHSta.  and  wblle  he  waa  there,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Commimlst  Party  In 
Kew  York  received  a  meaaage  from  Stalin 
to  the  effect  that  the  Conynanlsta  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  expected  to  support  without 
reservation,  aay  poUUcal  ambitkm  Wallace 
might  have  Mr.  Budenz  waa  present  at  tbat 
meeting  and  be  quoted  the  meaaage  vertmtlm 
in  his  article  in  Collier'a. 

It  U  significant  that  Elmer  A.  Benson  waa 
national  chairman  of  Wallace's  campaign  for 
President. 

It  la  alao  alg^lflcant  tbat  the  WaUace  can- 
didate, Jamea  M.  Tovmgdale.  of  Benson, 
Minn.,  who  raa  against  Congressman  H.  Caxl 
AwBssssw  last  Novemljer  In  the  Seventh  Dls- 
Ulct.  received  from  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Worker*  of  New  Tork  City  »500  for  his 
campaign.  A  record  of  this  contribution  la 
In  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Waahlngton,  D  C.  Be- 
cause of  the  clever  manner  In  which  hla 
campaign  was  handled  for  blm:  and  because 
be  promised  everyone  the  world  with  a  fence 
around  It.  Youngdale  came  within  6.000  votes 
of  defeating  our  experienced  and  capable 
Representative  In  Washington.  Congressman 
H   Caki  Awusassw. 

Youngdale  Lb  stUl  active.  He  Is  circular- 
ising a  bulletin  each  month  tbroughout  the 
district  which  unswervingly  follows  the  line 
adopted  by  tbe  CoBununlsta. 

Yes.  the  ComoMlBlrts  have  come  out  of 
their  cellars.  They  now  numtier  smong 
their  fellow  travelers  some  of  the  moat  prom- 
inent and  able  people  in  the  country. 
Their  plan  Is  going  weU.  Even  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea  has  been  forced 
to  advocate  socialized  medicine,  more  social- 
istic bureaucratic  controla  over  production, 
dlatrlbutlon.  and  manpower.  In  his  message 
to  Oongrese  in  January  be  openly  advocated 
the  ultimate  socialisation  of  tbe  steel  in- 
dustry of  this  coxintry. 

No.  the  President  la  not  a  Communist. 
Nor  woxild  this  publication  venture  to  accuse 
tbe  late  HUlman.  Frankfurter,  Perkliu.  Ben- 
aon. or  Youngdale  of  iKlng  Communists. 
Very  lUtely  they  are  sincere,  do-good  fanatics 
the  like  of  which  have  unwittingly  or  other- 
wlae  aided  Communlata  in  other  lands  to  win 
bloodless  revolutions. 

It  la  Impc^tant  for  us  to  know  who  is 
serving  the  cauae  of  aoclallsm.  and  then 
withhold  from  tbem  any  of  tbe  responai- 
blUtlea  of  molding  Government  policies. 

Add  to  thU  action  a  real  upsurge  of  democ- 
racy that  will  unite  the  people  of  America 
behind  a  pragreesive  program  that  can  l>e 
confined  within  the  tramevork  of  our  free- 
en  terpriae   system   and   democratic   way   of 

me. 

We've  loet  tbe  most  of  tbe  batUce  thus 
far — let's  not  lose  tbe  war. 
The  hoiu  It  late. 
Wake  up.  America. 


Hob.  John  A.  Danaker 
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Mr  McGUlRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  rather  unu.'^ual  speech  to  come  from  a 
rabid  organization  Democrat.  I  am  a 
great  believer  In  the  two-party  system, 
and  I  feel  that  America  will  he  the  better 
If  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Repub- 
lican Pm  ty  both  remain  strong. 

Therefoie.  it  was  with  deep  repret  that 
I  heard  Jo'i'i  A    Danaher  would  not  ac- 


cept the  chairmanship  of  tbe  Republican 

Party. 

John  Danaher  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Meriden,  Conn.,  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional distiict  and  only  6  miles  from  my 
home.  He  and  his  entire  family  are 
highly  respected  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  Connecticut.  In  fact,  the 
Danahers  are  known  as  the  royal  family 
of  Connecticut  politics.  At  one  time, 
while  John  A.  Danaher  was  United  States 
Senator,  his  father,  Cornelius  J.  Danaher, 
a  lawyer,  was  State  labor  commissioner ; 
his  brother.  Cornelius  J.  Danaher,  Jr..  a 
lawyer,  was  Judge  of  the  city  court  in 
Meriden;  and  another  brother.  Francis 
A.  Danaher,  a  lawyer,  was  mayor  of 
Meriden. 

Por  your  information.  John  A.  Danaher 
is  an  excellent  lawyer,  he  served  as  sec- 
retary of  sUte  of  Connecticut  in  1933 
and  1934,  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Wilbur 
Cross'  State  board  of  finance  and  con- 
trol, and  was  United  States  Senator  from 
1939  to  1945.  In  1942  the  entire  Senate 
Pre.ss  Gallery  voted  that  Prentiss  Brown, 
of  Michigan,  was  the  most  valuable  to 
the  Democratic  Party  and  John  A. 
Danaher  was  the  most  valuable  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

John  Danaher  knows  politics  from  the 
ground  up.  He  is  honest,  capable,  and 
a  deeply  religious  family  man. 

If  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  recon- 
sider. I  hope  that  the  p)erson  who  does 
eventually  take  the  position  will  com- 
pare favorably  to  John  A.  Danaher. 


Criticf  WouMbI  Di«  Coal  tt  Twke  Mbert* 
Pay,  Asserts  Doctor  in  Trtt>Hte  to  Lewis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PKNNSTLVAKia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  July  22,  1949 

Mr.     FLOOD.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oko,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal: 
csmcs  woutowT  mo  coal  at  twigs  MiNasT 

rAT     ASSISTS  DOCTOS   IM    TSIBUTS  TO   LZWIS 


"Industry  will  survive  If  tbe  miners  re- 
ceive the  pay  and  comforts  deeervlng  them 
because  of  the  hasarda  of  tbelr  occupation"— 
thet  Is  the  plain-spoken  challenge  directed 
to  the  put>llc  and  tbe  powers-that-be  by  s 
Oolorado  doctor  who  has  wltneaaed  unforget- 
table scenes  of  suffering  among  miners  who 
fell  victim  to  the  perlla  of  tbe  co«d  industry 
and  haa  watched  with  a  highly  critical  eye 
the  perennial  attacks  on  the  leaderahlp  of 
the  UMWA. 

Dr.  Byron  B.  Blots,  in  an  analytical  com- 
mentary published  recently  in  the  letters-to- 
the-edlt<w  column  of  tbe  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
CblefUln.  laid  It  on  the  line,  asserting: 

"Over  1.000  miners  died  last  year  from  ac- 
cidents, bealdes  those  whose  Uvea  have  been 
shortened  through  tbe  inhalation  of  the 
fumes  and  dust.  No  other  group,  surely  not 
editors  or  doctors,  would  accept  employ- 
ment under  those  hazards  at  twice  the 
pay      •     •     • 

"Neither  you  nor  I  nor  society  In  general 
ralaed  a  band  In  their  l)ebalf. 

"John  L.  Lewia  made  tbe  flgbt.  A  mucb 
tjetter  American  today  than  many  who  are 
on  the  Federal  pay  roU  tireatbing  God's  pure 


air  above  tbe  ground.  May  we  all  unite  In 
aaklng  tbat  tlie  huge  fine  against  our  miners 
be  suspended  and  tbat  tbe  preaa  may  in  tbs 
future  evaluate  Mr.  Lewis'  actlvltlea  in  a 
truer  light." 

Telling  of  tbe  misery  he  witnessed  many 
years  ago  while  an  interne  at  the  Denver 
General  Hospital,  Dr.  Blots,  who  now  lives 
in  a  farming  community,  aaid:  "I  stood  at 
the  bedside  of  miners  dying  before  their  tlms 
with  'miner's  consumption,'  unheralded  and 
unsung,  in  a  charity  hospital,  every  breatb 
difficult  until  death  brotight  relief.  Tbess 
scenes  would  affect  tbe  bearta  of  tbe  most 
callous  observers." 


State  Veteraiu'  Bonos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  22.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  \m- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
talk  made  by  me  over  Pittsburgh  Station 
WCAE,  Wednesday.  July  20: 

One  of  the  moat  Important  iasuea  to  come 
tiefore  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  is  tbe 
State  veterans'  bonus.  Already,  in  Con- 
necticut, IllinoU.  Indiana.  Ohio.  Michigan. 
New  York,  and  14  other  States  a  State  bonua 
law  lias  been  passed.  Reports  from  theee 
States  l>ear  out  that  it  was  highly  success- 
ful legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  baa 
been  revealed  after  extensive  study  of  tbe 
bonus  laws  in  these  Statea  tbat  more  than 
a  third  of  the  veta  used  their  bonua  aa  a 
down  payment  on  a  home  or  an  automobile, 
and  certainly  we  all  have  to  agree  that  every 
vet  is  entitled  to  a  car  and  a  home  where  be 
can  raise  a  family  after  the  job  they  did  for 
all  of  us. 

Of  course,  tbe  vets  need  the  bonus — ^they 
should  get  tbe  bonxa.  but  my  purpose  in 
coming  back  to  Pittaburgh  and  talking  to 
you  by  way  of  radio,  is  to  point  out  to  you 
that  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  the 
bonus  is  to  go  out  and  vote  for  it.  Tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution  requires  a  referendum 
which  means  that  tbe  only  way  for  you 
ez-OI's  to  get  your  bonus  U  by  your  votes 
or  election  day.  Tou  cannot  vote  If  you 
are  not  registered.  Now  get  this.  tbU  is 
Important  to  you:  Tou  have  only  8  daya — 
Ttatiraday.  Friday,  and  Saturday— to  register. 
Go  to  tbe  registration  commission  ofllce  in 
tbe  county  oOloe  building,  st  Roes  and  I>la- 
mond  Streets.  The  office  will  lie  open  to- 
night until  0  p.  m.  and  Thursday.  Prldsy, 
snd  Saturday  from  0  a.  m.  to  B  p.  m.  Not 
only  is  it  important  that  you  vote  your  pref- 
erence for  the  txjnus.  if  you  dealre  such,  but 
you  must  take  an  active  part  in  tbe  bonua 
question  In  order  that  It  is  not  used  as  an 
excuse  to  pass  a  sales  tax.  for  we  all  know 
that  once  a  aalea  tax  Is  on  tbe  sUtutc  books, 
even  for  such  a  good  reaaon  as  to  pass  a 
bonus,  it  is  impossible  to  repeal  it  even  after 
the  expense  of  the  bonus  is  paid. 

Now  as  to  the  52-30  law,  let  me  quote  to 
you  ttoca  a  apeech  that  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  day  before  yesterday:  "Un- 
less the  52-30  benefits  now  provided  for 
our  veteran;!  are  extended  l>eyond  the  dead- 
line of  July  25.  we  will  have  committed  an 
unworthy  dijed  toward  these  Ixjys. 

"In  Allegheny  County  more  than  10,000 
veterans  will  lose  their  benefits  unless  Con- 
gress acts.  Tbase  are  mostly  persons  wbo 
hsve  not  earned  sufk;ient  money  to  qfuaUfy 
for  State  unemployment  t)enefita.  In  addi- 
tion   to    tbe    10,000    veterana    In    AUegbeny 


lil'i 
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Ommty  who  u*  dow  rceclrlnf  53-30  bene- 

1S.000  oUmt 
•nd   not   (vtttjkc 


"I  haT«  Introduced  H.  R.  5569.  to  txtend 
Um  M-M  bCDeflta  untU  Fvbniary  of  next 
ymr.  My  thu  t\m»  CoagreeB  will  be  able  to 
make  a  more  pcnnaiMnt  and  Juat  aettiement. 
la  mnj  eaa*  the  eonttnoatloo  at  bcneflta  be- 
yond the  current  pertod  la  moat  aaaential 
atnce  ctirrent  buatncaa  lay-offi  have  chiefly 
hit  the  young  eeterana  with  little  aenlorlty. 
In  addltKm  many  vcterana  recently  graduated 
from  acbooi  bav*  not  baan  able  :o  ftnd  )oba 
tn  tlM  shrlnklaf  amploymant  market.  In 
ordar  to  help  tba  young  unemployed  vet- 
arana  with  little  aenlorlty  and  thoaa  who 
hava  gradtMted  recently  from  achool.  It  la 
VBfalr  to  cut  off  their  beneflu.  Tor  a  Nation 
which  threw  away  hundreda  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  IMS  for  unneeded  potato  subsidies, 
the  coat  of  continuing  the  53-30  benefit  pro- 
gram would  be  negligible  We  must  act 
qulttly  to  extend  these  benefits  or  we  shall 
not  have  acted  fairly  to  oior  Teterana. 

"I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee  to  get  this  53-30  leglalatlon  to  the 
floor  of  the  Houaa  for  a  vote  aa  soon  aa 
pomlble.-* 

During  tb«  war  Congrew  paeeed  a  law  to 
glea  unaaaployment  compenaatlon  to  Tet- 
erana The  terms  of  eligibility  were  cle  a  If 
a  Vetera  was  to  be  ent.tled  to  a  total  of  $30 
par  waak  for  S3  weeks  it  was  to  have  gone  3 
yaara  after  the  end  of  t  e  war.  Now  every- 
body knows  what  the  end  of  the  war  la;  the 
war  -loaa  not  end  until  peace  treatlea  are 
algiMd.  so  we  are  actually  still  at  war  with 
Germany  and  Japan,  ao  what  happened? 
The  Eightieth  Congreaa.  acting  almost  se- 
cretlT.  passed  a  law  which  said  that  for  cer- 
tain purposes  only  the  war  would  be  de- 
clared at  an  end  as  of  July  5.  1M7.  and  thnt 
means  that  the  veterans'  rights  to  unem- 
ploymrni  compensation  expires  July  35.  1949. 
WbUe  the  battles  were  going  on  we  made 
promises  to  our  OI's.  It's  up  to  ua  now  to 
radasro  thoae  promises  In  good  faith.  Only 
you.  the  voters,  can  ae«  that  this  Is  done. 
Write  or  wire  your  Ocwigrmainsn.  Do  it  now 
Tell  him  that  you  want  0-30  extended. 

The  bonus  that  you  will  win  by  going  out 
and  voting  for  will  help  many  a  vet  to  buy 
a  borne,  and  the  53-30  la  Just  as  General 
Bradley  esplalned.  "like  money  In  the  bank 
to  be  drawn  upon  as  needed."    When  Gen- 
eral BnMmj  waa  Admtnlatrator  of  Veterana' 
Aflain  ha  rapaaMdly  Wfad  them  not  to  draw 
tha>    uaamploymenv     eompenaatlon     right 
•Vby.  h«l  to  bold  it  aa  sort  of  a  reaerve  for 
lay-offs  which  miRht  ba  aapwltd  and  which 
are  actually  happeulng  bow  after  the  poet> 
war  boom. 
I  auwol  urga  the  vetarana  too  ttrontly  to 
)  Ml  Mtlva  part  In  rity.  county.  8tate,  and 
potitlce  for  their  own  boaaflt. 
My  laoal  nffire  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
PMeral    buiMint    to  opM  vmj  flay;    veU 
with  prubleiua  are  waMOSM  lo  eoBM  In. 


AHm»«*i  Colorado  Rivtr  Profrta 

CXTKNSION  OP  RCMARXa 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

(Vf    Nt\*BA 


IN  THI  ROOM  OP  RtmmiNTATivn 
r>1tffl«.  July  2J.  I  HI 

Mr  BARiriO  Mr  8p«hk«r.  recently 
Um  IUU  of  N«rvfldfl  wm  McuMd  by  lh« 
ArlMwifl  Oevflmor  fli  being  paid  off  by 
the  Blau  of  CflltfonUfl  (ur  oppoainf  Art- 
*i  Colorado  Rlvtr  profram.  Qov 
I  Oarvay,  acoording  to  newspaper 
'm.  BMd*  the  arruaatum  upon 
ht*  rtCtini  from  Wath.nttun  D  c  .  wh«r« 


he  bad  gone  to  urge  consideration  of  es- 
tablishment of  Army  projects  in  north- 
western Arizona.  The  Governor  is  quot- 
ed as  saying  that  on  two  occasions  the 
Federal  Oovemment  had  planned  to 
estabhsh  projects  in  Arizona,  and  that  in 
each  instance  Nevada  got  them  instead. 
It  Is  reported  that  he  also  made  the 
statement.  "We  bave  the  idea  that  Ne- 
vada Ls  getting  paid  off  by  California  for 
its  support  in  the  water  fight." 

Such  a  preposterous  charge  cannot 
go  by  unanswered,  although  it  is  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  warrant  no  reply.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  there  is  opposition 
In  my  State  toward  Arizona's  fantastic 
Bridge  Canyon  project,  but  receiving 
bribes  from  California  is  not  one  of  them. 
We.  in  Nevada,  believe  that  Arizona  is 
proposing  a  program  which  would  con- 
stitute a  severe  threat  to  Nevada's  share 
of  Colorado  River  waters.  We  opF>ose 
this  project  because  it  is  a  billion-dollar 
plan  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  general  public,  and  not  the  Arizona 
Irrigators. 

The  State  of  Nevada  needs  Its  share 
of  the  Colorado  River  for  irrigation  and 
low-cost  power  in  the  rapidly  growing 
southern  section  of  our  State.  We  In- 
tend to  protect  our  rights,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  be  paid  off  by  anyone  to  do  so. 
The  Arizona  Governor  did  not  explain  In 
what  manner  one  State  goes  about  pay- 
ing off  another  State  for  favors  granted. 
This  would  be  interesting  to  know.  It  Is 
not  very  likely,  however,  that  California 
would  cede  some  of  Its  territory  to 
Nevada,  when  we  Nevadans  are  not  given 
even  the  special  privilege  of  being  spared 
quarantine  inspection  when  crossing 
over  California's  State  line.  It  would  be 
a  real  pay-off  for  us  Nevadans  if  we  could 
accomplish  that,  and  no  longer  have  to  be 
subjected  to  California's  intensified,  to 
say  nothing  of  distressing,  search  for 
plant  pests,  when  a  Nevada  (?ar  pulls  up 
at  the  checking  station  Anyway,  it  is 
a  thought  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
maybe  the  Arizona  Governor  will  t>e  re- 
sponsible for  putting  some  ideas  into  our 
heads.  Seriously  spe^ng,  the  State  of 
Nevada  Is  not  Interested  in  making  any 
demands  upon  the  State  of  California  for 
opposing  the  Arizona  project.  We  have 
some  exceedingly  food  rvMons  of  our 
own.  to  make  oar  oppoalUon  to  the  proj- 
ect legitimate 


Pattal  RecUiUficatiofl  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARXB 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

ur  Niw  Tuaa 

IN  THI  Houfli  or  RVMnNTA-nvn 

Friday.  July  21.  l$49 

Mr  TAURXCtXO.  Mr.  tpMiktr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  la  the  Ric- 
o«D  I  herewith  tn.irrt  my  rNMUta  before 
the  Houae  Poat  OSce  and  ClvU  ••rvlct 
SubcommittM  thla  mornlnf : 

roaru.  ■aruMWiaaiiow  anx 


Mr  Chairman,  may  I  my  that  I  very  mrch 
appreciate  the  oourteay  of  the  Chair  In  per> 
mltting  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  In 
oC    the   poatal   laglalatlua   pending 


before  your  committee.  I  particularly  want 
to  place  my  endorsement  on  U.  R.  4495.  In- 
troduced by  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  CallXornla.  |  Mr.  OEoaox  Mn.- 
Lcaj.  I  think  It  U  a  very  good  bill.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  excessive  In  Its  demands  and 
I  believe  that  if  this  committee  decides  to 
report  .he  bill  to  the  House.  It  will  meet 
with  overwhelming  favor  ami)nf;  those  of  ua 
who  are  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  our 
postal  people. 

I  might  say  that  my  mall  during  the  last 
several  weeks  has  Increased  considerably  and 
In  almost  every  Instance  the  people  In  my 
District  In  BuffaJo.  N.  T..  who  are  employed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  are  asking 
that  something  be  done  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  provide  certain  much-needed 
benefits.  They  further  advise  me  that  the 
provisions  of  H  R.  4495  would  best  provide 
for  their  needs  and  desires  at  this  time. 

From  my  own  personal  standpoint.  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  learn  that  H  R.  4495 
carries  a  provision  to  grant  the  men  and 
women  In  the  Poat  Office  Department  a  mod- 
est increase  In  their  salaries.  While  it  la 
true  that  from  time  to  time  during  the  laat 
several  years  post-ofOce  people  h^ve  been 
given  slight  Increases,  nevertheless,  those 
Increases  have  not  been  In  sufficient  amounta 
to  enable  the  postal  people  to  stay  at  a  level 
with  the  coat  of  living.  I  think.  If  we  are 
to  Insure  the  progress  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic way  of  life,  we  must  make  available 
to  the  greatest  number  of  our  citizens  the 
riches  we  find  In  this  Nation.  We  are  a  rich 
and  bountiful  Nation,  and  as  long  as  the 
Government  Is  an  employer  It  Is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  living  wage  for  Its 
employees  I  feel  that  the  tl50  that  would 
be  granted  postal  workers  through  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  4495  is  a  very  modest  request. 
I  doubt  seriously  that  it  can  be  considered 
more  than  a  token  wage  adjuiitment.  since 
from  that  amount  there  will  be  the  usual 
wlthholdlng-tax  deductions  as  well  as  the 
retirement  contributions  which  the  employee 
makes  on  every  dollar  he  earns  In  his  baalo 
vTage  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  Inter- 
pose that  If  I  were  a  member  of  thla  com- 
mittee. I  would  vote  for  a  flat  increase  to  all 
postal  employees  of  an  amount  t}etween  four 
and  five  hundred  dollars. 

There  is  another  section  which  particularly 
appeals  to  me  from  a  standpoint  of  Justice. 
I  am  referring  to  section  3  of  the  bill,  which 
would  do  away  with  the  four  lowest  salary 
gradea  of  Public  Law  134.  which  now  deter- 
mines salaries  in  the  post-office  service.  I 
have  made  inc. ulrtea  among  the  carriers  and 
clerks  and  railway  mail  people  In  my  own 
district  and  other  employeea  elsewhere  and 
It  appear*  aa  If  at  least  SO  percent  or  po»> 
sibly  more  of  the  new  recruits  in  the  poatal 
aervlce  are  veterans  >\f  the  recent  war.  If 
theaa  man  ware  asked  to  start  in  the  poat- 
oSm  wrtioe  for  a  wage  of  M.ftM  par  annum. 
It  alaafli.lo  raaaon  that  their  take-home  pay 
wll  be  cvMialdembty  leae  after  Income-Ux  and 
retirement  deductions  are  made  1  do  not 
think  the  oonttnuatlon  of  low  wagei  In  the 
postal  service  la  r^lng  to  attract  the  caliber 
of  employee  w*  all  want  tu  aee  lu  that 
Fadarai  aettvtty. 

Praatdant  Truman,  in  a  recent  meaaage  lo 
Oontraaa,  voiced  the  aantlnienta  uf  tha 
American  people  when  he  aaid  "We  may 
Jviatly  take  pride  In  the  achlevvutenU  of  the 
FoM  <MNa  D>parf  ■at."  U  we  are  going  to 
•MItaua  to  make  tiMt  boaat,  we  are  goinf 
to  nnd  II  neceaaary  to  make  the  Job  attrae* 
tlve  for  young  men  atartlng  out  on  llfa'i 
highway 

Ttiere  are  two  oibar  sections  in  the  bill 
Whiolt  I  want  to  touch  on  briefly  and  then 
I  wUl  eoocluda  my  autament  aa  I  realiaa  tha 
committee  baa  a  graat  many  witneaeea  who 
will  want  to  teatlfy  and.  for  that  reaaon. 
I  will  merely  C(»nflne  my  remarka  to  the 
tlona  of  the  bill  ehlch  I  cuualUer 
worthy. 
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One  other  praeftalon  which  I  think  la  com- 
mendable and  which  I  hope  the  Conunlttee 
win  favorably  report  without  amendment  la 
the  aecUon  providing  for  an  equalization  of 
the  sick  and  w""'"^'  leave  law.  There  is  no 
Justification  for  the  seeming  discrimination 
which  exists  against  postal  employees  in  the 
matter  of  annual  leave  and  sick  leave.  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I 
oppose  the  26  days  annual  leave  and  15  days 
sick  leave  which  most  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive, rather  I  want  to  Impress  upon  the 
record  the  fact  that  I  believe  poetal  employ- 
eea should  be  brought  up  to  the  same  level 
of  other  Federal  workers.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  one  of  us  who  wUl  say  that  a 
poetal  worker's  Job  is  an  easy  one.  The  letter 
carrier  is  out  in  all  types  of  weather  day  In 
and  day  out.  A  great  majority  of  the  men 
who  work  In  the  terminals  and  post  offices 
throughout  the  country  perform  their  duties 
at  night.  Because  of  the  arduous  type  of 
work  these  employeea  perform.  It  would  seem 
that  a  request  for  an  Increase  In  their  vaca- 
tion allotment  and  sick  leave  time  Is  Justi- 
fiable, particularly  so  when  we  find  that  al- 
most every  other  group  within  the  Federal 
Oovemment  receives  this  extra  dividend  for 
relaxation  and  recuperation  In  the  event  of 
lllneaa 

Tbe  final  section  in  the  bUl  which  I  want 
to  commend  to  the  committee  Is  the  pro- 
vlalon  which  would  grant  a  $100  uniform 
allowance  for  thoae  employees  who  would 
be  directed  by  the  Postmaster  General  to 
wear  a  distinctive  t3rpe  of  uniform  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  I  received  a 
letter  the  other  day  from  my  district  in 
which  the  writer  pointed  out  that  Postmaser 
General  Donaldson  has  on  two  different  oc- 
casions Indlcsted  his  approval  of  legislation 
that  would  grant  a  uniform  allowance  for 
carriers  and  possibly  other  employees  whom 
be  would  designate.  It  is  well  known.  I 
think,  to  the  committee  that  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  a  career  man  In  the  postal  service. 
I  think  we  all  have  great  respect  for  his 
Judgment  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  postal 
service.  I  know  he  has  been  before  this 
committee  and  I  am  sure  he  has  Impressed 
you  with  his  knowledge  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  devotion  to  the  postal  aervlce.  I  think 
we  could  well  go  along  with  his  recommenda- 
tion of  a  uniform  allowance  for  employees. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  see  the  wisdom  of  approving 
H.  R.  4496  at  the  earUest  possible  date.  I 
know  the  postal  employeea  In  Buffalo  are 
interested  in  this  bill.  I  have  promlaad 
them  rapaatedly  that  I  wUl  support  the  meaa- 
ura  whan  it  la  brought  before  the  Houaa. 
I  hopt  I  will  ha>'«  that  opportunity  in  the 
>-ery  near  future. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  tha  oourtasy 
afforded  ma.  I  alao  want  to  axprasa  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  your  fine  oom« 
^mittaa  aioBf  Uft  aaoM  Unaa. 
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Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  BouUi  CArollna. 
Mr.  Speak tr.  under  unMftMUi  eonaant 
to  insert  my  romarka.  I  incltide  a  state- 
ment on  the  pending  home-rule  bill  made 
by  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  I 
would  like  to  Ktate  that  the  Washington 
BuHTd  u>  Tiade  has  gone  to  a  great  deal 


of  expense  and  time  In  effort  to  give  the 
Congress  a  true  picture  of  the  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress  on  home  nile. 
I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  read  tbe  statement  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Pollowlng  Is  a  tabulation  of  the  results  (rf 
a  poll  mailed  to  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade  to  seoKe  their  views  re- 
specting 8.  1627.  the  KCTauver  home-rule 
bill.  The  poll  was  taken  during  the  week 
ending  July  12.  1949. 

Washington  Board  of  Trade  home-rule 
aurx>ey,  July  1949 

Number  of  ballots  mailed »_     7.867 

Number  of  ballots  retiu-ned 2,  357 

Percentage    return 29.96 

Question  No.  1:  You  have  Jtist  read  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Kefauver  bill,  8.  1627. 
Do  you  favor  Its  adoption? 


Total 
halloU; 

No 

an- 
swers 
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an- 

Yes 

No 

Total 

2,JM 
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J.348 

Pd. 
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District  of  Columbia.. 
Marjland    and    Vir- 
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1.652 

ft 

t 

I.M- 
801 

1&8 
213 
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Question  No.  2:  If  you  answered  "Tea"  to 
question  No.  1,  would  you  oppose  this  bill 
if  It  meant  a  lower  Federal  payment?  Or, 
would  you  favor  this  bill  regardless  of  the 
effect  upon  the  Federal  pa3rment? 
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Dtatriet  of  Co- 
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^taryl•adslMl 

Virfiuia 

»l 
17& 

t 
3 

280 
176 

i7.7 

aai 

42.3 

Question  No.  3:  Do  you  think  persons  now 
voting  In  other  States  and  Territories  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  In  tbe  District  of  Colun>- 
bia  for:  (a)  District  Council  members?  (b) 
the  District  t»  Incur  debt? 
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Queatlon  No.  4:  Under  tha  praaani  ayatam, 
tha  Board  of  Education  la  appointed.  Tba 
Kefauver  bill  propoaaa  It  tM  alactad.  Do  you 
favor  election  of  tba  Board  o(  Iduoattoat 
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Question  No.  6:  Do  you  think  local  stif- 
frage  without  representation  in  Congreaa  U 
desirable? 


Total 
balloU 

No 
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Question  No.  6:  Do  you  believe  this  bill  pro- 
vides real  home  rule  for  the  District  ot 
Columbia? 
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61 
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Question  No.  7:  Do  you  live  In  tbe  District 
of  ColumbU?    Maryland?     Virginia? 

Total  (100  percent) 2,366 

Pncg^ 

District  of  Columbia . ...^„...„,.___«..    6&  8 

Maryland ... _. 38. 8 

Virginia ML  3 

Question  No.  8:  If  you  live  In  the  District, 
how  long  have  you  lived  here? 


Total 
ballots 

No 
answers 

Total 

TotaL_ 

1,662 

26 
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L«!  than  ^  jtais. 
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ia,4 

36  to  SO  years..  ..  ,.  . 
Over  SO  years.™.    ..... 

"* - 



41.4 

Uw2 

■  Tbis  figure  repreaentf  lOU  percent. 

Question  No.  9:  If  you  lire  In  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  is  your  business  }ocated  In  the  Dis- 
trict?   Do  you  own  property  in  the  DistrlctT 

ToUl  livini  in  MarylaMl  and  Virgiiya aa* 

No  SW^«<TV,  ■i_..u_.L.......f..t...............L-.  • 

Total  answerina .........       'TW 

Boitiwai  located  in  ttas  Dktilel:  fWnwl 

Own  profiarty  tn  tbt  Dlatrlct: 

Na. n  1 

•Thla  traie  lavaaMBlB  M*  paeawt. 

MiitQtaMavM  nor  m  amatr  ot 
waaHWaiOM  aoaas  ur  tsau 

Titia  Bamorandum  win  ba 
dlraoUy  le  tba  biu.  b.  im7,  which  pawad  tba 
Saaata  on  May  tl.  1M9,  and  la  now  paMUat 
tn  tba  OoBUBittaa  on  tba  Dtauict  of  Oelum> 
bta  of  tba  HouM  of  Bapresentativaa  vblob. 
wa  ubdawland.  wUI  ba  at  laaat  tha  oaatrai 
point  of  dlMuaaion  on  tbt  whole  aub)aet  of 
bom*  rule  for  tbt  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 

Tha  Waabtfifton  Board  of  Tradt  baa  tataa 
and  btld  a  oonalataBt  poalUon  tbroutbout 
lu  btotory  wbMk  vai  aipraaaad  to  tba  Ban* 
ata  Oommlttaa  on  rabruary  17.  1949.  by  tba 
board'a  rapraatnUUva.  In  tba  foUowtng 
language: 

"Wt  bavt  condutfad.  aftar  study  ovar  a 
period  of  many  yaara.  that  local  suffrafa  la 
tba  Disuict  cannot  bt  effective  unJaaa  tba 
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p«oplc  at  the  DUtrlct  alao  h«T«  full  r*pr«- 
MBtaUoB  In  tlM  OoDffTMa  of  th«  Onltcd 
•Ut««. 

"No  bill  to  frant  local  miflrrftc*  for  the 
DUtrtct  of  Columbia  will  b«  complete  unlene 
It  Is  accompanied  by  proYtalon  to  amend  tbe 
OooaUttitlon  of  the  United  States  In  such  a 
OMUUMT  ••  to  permit  local  realdcnta  to  Mcd 
reprewftta tlvee  to  the  Coogre—  and  to  vote 
for  PrwMent  axul  Vice  Praaldcnt  of  ttie 
United  States. 

"Referrtnc  to  that  last  point  1  rsallas.  lu 
the  chairman  pointed  out  In  his  openlcig 
statement,  that  It  Involves  the  proposal  of  a 
•OBstltutlonaJ  amendment:  I  also  rsallas  that 
while  In  the  Scnau  eTerythlng  that  has  been 
embraced  In  my  statement  comes  within  the 
jMTJMllcttfwn  of  this  committee,  the  Senate 
Oomnlttss  on  the  DtsUtct  of  Columbia. 

"In  the  House  of  Reprsssntatlvea  there  Is 
a  dlTldsd  Jurisdiction  between  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbls  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  do  not  regard 
that  dlvlfllon  of  Jurisdiction  as  presentLng  an 
lasumountaU*  mfleulty." 

Tbftt  li  Um  poilUi  of  the  Washington 
Bosrd  at  Trade  today.  Tbs  two  great  poUti- 
eal  partlss  saprssssd  tbemsclTSs  on  this  ques- 
tion In  their  national  platforms  adopted  by 
their  conventions  In  1948.  as  follows: 

The  present  majority  party; 

"We  favor  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  " 

The  present  minority  party: 

"We  favor  self-government  for  the  resl- 
denU  of  the  Nation's  Capital." 

They  were  Interpreted  by  us  as  declarations 
that  tiks  cttlaens  of  this  District  should  havs 
rtprsMBtotkw  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Beprsssntatlvss.  presidential  electors  In  the 
electors'  college  and.  if  that  participation  In 
our  Government  was  granted,  then  that  our 
dtlaenry  should  assume  the  rights  and  rs- 
sponslbllltles  of  ths  franchise  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  local  government,  but  not  other- 
wlss. 

The  bin.  8  1537.  conUmplstes  the  abolUh- 
Bosat  of  ths  commission  form  of  government 
Um  attbsUtuUon  in  lU  plsce  of  s  partly 
pajtly  ftfipolnted  District  Council,  a 
DUtrlct  msnager  appointed  by  thst  Council. 
and  12  depart  menu,  each  beaded  by  a  direc- 
tor appotetad  by  the  District  llMMfsr.  and 
various  boards  aatf  •ommlaslons,  soms  ap- 
polntsd  by  the  District  Council  snd  aoms  by 
DUtrlct  Managar.  Thsas  13  depart- 
lU  are  to  be  ersatad  by  abolishing,  in 
MMM,  MlfealMttlally  slmllsr  depart- 
ita  and  tauMdlBMy  ssttlng  up  new  de- 
partmenu  under  new  directors,  selected  by 
the  OUtrlct  Manager. 

ThU  complete  change  U  to  be  made  almoet 
oramlgbt  and.  so  fsr  as  la  known,  may  in- 
volve the  removal  of  the  eoapctant.  triad, 
and  tnia  baada  of  thoas  dapartmanu  now 
functioning  in  a  govanunant  which  has  frs- 
qucntly  been  called  the  best  municipal  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  challenge  anyone  to  find  any  subeUn- 
tlal  group  In  the  estsbllshed  business  and 
professional  fields  In  ths  Nstlon'a  Capital 
who  will  say  that  thU  change  U  not  a  purs 
gambls:  snd  who  win  not  say  that  It  U  likely 
to  produce  a  leas  daalrable  municipal  gov- 
anunant than  tha  one  which  Washington 
bad  bad  from  IgTt  until  the  present  day. 

The  prOfMni  treating  the  Dutrlct  Coun- 
cil U  as  follows: 

"SBC.  aOl  (a)  Tbsre  U  hereby  created  a 
Ocmndl  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  conaut- 
Inf  oC  XI  aembars.  9  of  whom  shall  bs  sleeted 
aa  provtdad  tn  title  XH.  and  2  ot  whom 
shall  be  appointed,  without  ragartf  to  politi- 
cal aAlUtion.  by  the  Preatdent  by  and  with 
the  advtoe  and  consent  of  Um  Ssnata.** 

Tba  tunetloos  of  tha  OouneU  are  statad  m 


t91     (a)   Iseept    as   otherwUe    pto- 
tn  thu  act,  all  functiuns  granted  to  or 


Imposed  upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  DUtrlct  are  hereby  trsnsferred  to  the 
DUtrlct  Council." 

By  subsequent  provUlons,  ths  DUtrlct 
Council  U  empowered  to  pass  ordinances 
snd  to  mske  to  Congrees  legislative  proposals 
A  legUlatlve  proposal  passed  by  the  Council 
shall  take  effect  as  Isw  only  If  after  It  U  re- 
ported to  Congress,  as  provided  In  title  IV  of 
the  bill.  It  U  not  raUcted  by  Joint  reeolutlon 
of  the  two  HouOTV  of  Congress  within  45 
days,  and  U  not  disapproved  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  10  days  thereafter. 

Theee  provUlons  will  not  grant  seir-gov- 
ernment  for  the  residents  of  the  Nstlon  s 
Capital,  nor  the  right  of  suffrags  In  any  real 
and  full  sense. 

Here  we  hsve  s  city  council  made  up  of  a 
majority  of  members  elected  by  the  voting 
realdenU  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  but 
with  two  appointees  of  the  President,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  In  their  midst  who  sre 
not  beholden  In  any  manner  to  tboss  voting 
resldenu. 

It  would  be  a  strange  thing.  Indeed.  If  In 
an  act  of  a  State  legUlature  granting  a  char- 
ter to  a  city  tn  which  would  be  Included  the 
setting  up  of  a  city  council,  there  should  be 
retained  the  power  In  the  governor  to  appoint 
approximately  one-Ofth  of  the  members  of 
the  city  council  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  State  senate.  Any  attempt  to 
do  thU  would  be  rejected  by  the  voting  cltl- 
lens  of  the  area  to  t>e  chartered  as  a  city  as 
being  an  absiu'dlty  and  an  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  their  right  of  autonom>  The  pres- 
ent provision  for  the  sppolntment  by  the 
President  ol  2  out  of  11  members  of  the  DU- 
trlct Council,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  United  Ststes  Senate,  stands 
on  a  par  with  such  an  action  In  a  State.  If 
thU  provUlon  should  be  enacted  Into  law.  the 
President  and  the  Senate  would  retain  a 
string  tn  be  pulled  at  any  time  which  might 
affect  every  action  of  the  District  Council. 
It  would  tend  to  deprive  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  their  freedom  of  thought  and 
action 

The  qualifications  for  membership  on  ths 
DUtrlct  Council  are  stated  In  the  bill  as 
follows: 

"Sac  302.  No  person  shall  hold  tha  odkM  of 
member  of  the  DUtrlct  Council  unleaa  he  (1) 
U  a  qualified  elector.  (2)  resides  and  U  domi- 
ciled In  the  District,  (3)  holds  no  other  elec- 
tive public  oOce.  and  (4)  holds  no  appolntlvs 
ofllce  for  which  companaatlon  U  provtdMt  out 
of  DUtrtct  funds." 

These  quallficatloiM  are  obj^gtlonable  on 
at  least  two  grounds,  namely: 

1.  There  U  no  requirement  of  domicile  In 
the  DUtrlct  for  more  than  the  1  year  re- 
quired for  a  qualified  voter.  ThU  should  be 
extended  to  at  least  3  years. 

2.  Thr  language  as  to  holding  other  ofllce 
U  such  as  to  permit  s  Federal  employee  hold- 
ing s  high  position,  whose  oOka  U  not  elec- 
tive and  whoaa  aomptatmtkm  U  not  provided 
out  o.'  DUtrlct  fttnda.  to  be  a  oMmber  of  the 
DUtrlct  Coimcll.  ThU  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 


sTivi  paoroaaLa 

Title  IV  provides  thst  such  a  leglslatlvs 
proposal  shsll  become  s  taw  only  If  It  U  not 
vetoed  by  Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congreee  within  45  days  after  It  U  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  If  not  disapproved  by 
ths  President  within  10  days  aftar  It  U  pre- 
sented to  him.  By  thU  provision,  svery  pro- 
posal by  the  District  Council  U  left  subject 
to  attack  In  the  Congress  by  sny  Member  of 
the  Hotise  or  Ssnata  and  the  completa  power 
over  lu  hac«inilng  affective  as  s  law,  or  falling 
to  baaoma  affsctlvs.  U  retslned  in  the  hsnds 
of  tha  Oongrsss  and  ths  President.  On  thU 
subject  of  enactment  of  general  laws,  ths 
prssent  bill  wholly  falls  to  grant  the  eflecUve 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  people  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  as  promised  by  the  majority 
party,  or  real  self-government  for  the  reat- 
denu  of  the  Nation  s  Csplial.  ss  promised 
by  the  minority  party. 


THS    DISTWCT    MANACKS 

The  provUlon  for  the  DUUlct  Manager  la 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  501.  The  DUtrlct  Council  shall  sp- 
polnt  a  DUtrlct  Manager  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Council  snd  who  shall 
be  chosen  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  executive 
and  admlnUtratlve  qualifications,  with  spe- 
cial rafsranee  to  hU  experience  In.  or  hU 
knowledge  of,  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  local  government." 

There  U  no  requirement  that  the  DUtrlct 
Manager  shall  ever  have  lived  In  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  nor  that  he  shall  have  experi- 
ence In  the  executive  affairs  of  any  city  of 
the  size  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Ob- 
viously, It  U  Intended  that  he  shall  be  cfaoaen 
from  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
therefore,  he  would  be  a  man  not  acquainted 
with  the  admlnUtratlon  of  local  government 
as  extensive  and  complex  as  ours. 

According  to  the  Municipal  Tear  Book  of 
1948,  all  cities  In  the  United  States  having  a 
population  of  500,000  or  over  were  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  council.  Only  6  cities  having 
a  population  ranging  from  250.000  up  to  500.- 
oob  had  the  city  manager  and  council  form 
of  government.  The  problem  of  governing  a 
city  of  nearly  1,000.000  population,  soon  to  ba 
more  than  a  million,  by  the  city  manager 
form  of  government  presents  an  utterly  un- 
tried field. 

In  section  502.  ths  DUtrlct  Manager  la 
made  the  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  rf^sponslble  to  the  DUtrlct 
Council:  and  by  section  504,  the  functions  of 
the  varloiu  principal  dlvuions  of  the  DUtrlct 
government  are  transferred  to  him,  with  the 
power  to  reorganize  or  abolUh  any  agency 
and  to  create  new  agencies,  and  to  abolUh 
the  position  or  ofllce  of  any  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee (other  than  a  member  of  a  board) 
transferred  to  hU  olPce.  and  to  create  new 
offices  and  poaltlons. 

In  title  IX.  section  901.  12  executive  de- 
partmenu  are  created,  each  to  be  headed  by 
a  director  who  ahall  be  appointed  by.  and 
serve  at  the  pleasura  of.  the  DUtrlct  Man- 
ager. 

By  succeedmg  sections  of  title  IX.  the  vari- 
ous present  departmenu  of  the  DUtrlct  gov- 
ernment are  abolUhed  and  new  departments 
created,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  direc- 
tor to  be  appointed  by  the  DUtrlct  Manager. 
It  U  not  even  required  that  the  heads  of  these 
dspartments  appointed  by  the  DUtrlct  Man- 
ager shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  ths 
DUtrlct  Council,  which  fixes  the  smount  of 
their  salaries 

Under  these  provUlons.  It  U  entirely  pos- 
slbls  for  some  person  who  msy  hsve  been  the 
city  manager  of  a  small  city  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  country,  without  experience  In 
handling  the  affairs  of  a  great  city,  to  ba 
appointed  city  manager  and  he.  In  turn,  to 
salaat  and  appoint  12  directors  of  executive 
dapartmanu  of  the  city's  government  who 
may  come  from  12  different  parts  of  tha 
United  States  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  ThU  would  not  be  home  rtile, 
and  It  certainly  would  not  be  within  the 
langtiaga  heretofore  quoted  from  the  1948 
platforms  of  the  two  greet  political  parties. 
ThU  certainly  would  not  be  self-government 
for  the  residents  of  the  Nation's  CapltaL 
•nartc  DiracTa  im  thi  will  s.  istv 

There  are  certain  specific  defects  In  ^he 
bill  S  1527  upon  which  we  wish  to  comment: 

1.  Department  of  Law:  The  placing  of 
the  oOkw  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeda  In  tha 
Department  of  Law,  under  the  Director  of 
that  Department,  who  would  be  the  succeesor 
to  the  present  Corporation  Counsel,  would 
be  an  example  of  undealrable  T"«"g"nt  of 
ineonalstant  functions. 

t  Departmsnt  of  Public  Works:  Section 
908  of  ths  blU  U  as  follows: 

"Snc  908.  (s)  Ths  functions  of  •  •  • 
<tlMa  all  engineering  departmenu  ax>d  oOl- 
etala)  are  hereby  transferred  to  tne  EMrec- 
tor  of  the  Depaitmeut  ui  Public  Worka. 
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"(b)  The  Department  of  Construction. 
Sanitary  Engineering.  Inspection,  and  High- 
ways are  hereby  abolished." 

Under  the  above-quoted  provisions,  all  the 
functions  now  exercised  by  Army  engineers, 
as  Bnglneer  Oommlssloner.  and  AssUUnt  En- 
gineer Commissioners  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, would  be  transferred  to  a  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  who 
might  be  a  civil  engineer,  of  more  or  less 
experience  and  capacity,  but  who  almost  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  the  experience  and 
ability  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  en- 
gineering affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  various  men  who  have  held  the  ofllce 
of  Engineer  Oommlssloner  and  AssUtant  En- 
gineer Commissioners  from  1878  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  These  men  have  functioned  to  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  In  Its  engineering  affairs  and  with 
no  public  or  ofllclal  criticism  so  far  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  U  aware.  We  respectfully 
urge  that  this  provUlon  of  the  bill  be  changed 
so  as  to  require  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Works  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
that  hU  assUtanU  shall  also  come  from  that 
corps.     •     •     • 

4.  The  Chairman  of  the  DUtrlct  Council: 
Section  331  provides  for  the  election  of  a 
Chairman  by  the  District  Council  from  among 
Its  members,  but  does  not  limit  the  chair- 
manship to  an  elected  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil. ThU  would  permit  the  election  of  one 
of  the  Presidential  appointees  who.  under  the 
provisions  of  section  331.  "shall  bg  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  District  Council,  the  offl- 
c'  1  spokesman  for  the  District,  and  the  head 
of  the  District  for  ceremonial  purposes."  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  U  to  be  an  elected  home- 
rule  government,  the  Chairman  shotild  be 
one  elected  by  the  qualified  voters. 

5.  Department  of  Libraries:  In  title  IX  of 
the  bill.  S.  1527,  1  of  the  12  executive  depart- 
menu created  U  the  Department  of  Libraries. 
In  section  909  of  title  IX  the  functions  ofa 
the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  and  of  the 
Librarian  are  transferred  to  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Ubrsrles,  and  the  ofllce  of 
Librarian  U  abolished. 

ThU  U  contrary  to  the  best  recognized 
library  experience  and  practice.  If  the  bill 
should  be  enacted,  iu  provisions  regarding 
the  public  library  should  be  such  as  would 
continue  the  Board  of  Ubrary  Trtostees  and 
the  office  of  Librarian,  "together  with  all 
powers  and  duties  as  provided  under  exUt- 
ing  law." 

6.  Board  of  Education :  In  title  XI.  sections 
1101  and  1102  (a),  a  new  Board  of  Education 
U  created.  consUting  of  seven  members  elect- 
ed as  provided  In  UUe  xn.  and  the  present 
Board  of  Education  U  abolished  and  lU  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  new  Board. 

These  sections  do  not  define  the  quallflca- 
tlons  for  membership  on  the  new  Board  of 
Education,  which  we  suggest  should  not  be 
IflM  than  5  years'  donuclle  In  the  DUtrlct 
preceding  their  election. 

7.  Board  of  Elections:  In  title  XII,  section 
1201  (a)  (1).  there  U  created  by  the  bill, 
8.  1527,  as  an  agency  of  the  DUtrlct  gov- 
ernment a  Board  of  Sections,  consisting  of 
live  members  who  shall  be  apfwlnted  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
wnt  of  the  Senate.  The  further  provisions 
of  said  sectloD  contemplate  the  appointment 
of  the  successors  of  the  first  Beard  ol  Elec- 
tions in  the  same  manner.  ThU  Board  of 
Elections  is  given  complete  power  over  elec- 
tions to  the  District  Council  and  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  thus  a  very  power- 
ful string.  It  mlg^.  almost  be  called  a  rope. 
Is  tied  to  the  so-called  home  rule  tendered 
by  Congress  to  the  citizens  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  in  the  bUl.  8.  1527. 

8.  Depa.'tment  cf  Labor:  Section  910  (a) 
(1)  provides  that  the  functions  of  the  DU- 
trlct   Unemployment    Comperuatlon    Board 
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are  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

We  ijelieve  that  the  functions  of  the  DU- 
trlct Unemployment  Compensation  Board 
should  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  nor  that  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  have  the  authority 
to  appoint  the  public  representative  of  such 
Board.     •     •     • 

9.  Public  Utilities  Commission:  By  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1002  (a),  the  present  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  U  abolished  and  lU 
functions  are  transferred  to  the  new  Public 
Utilities  Commission  created  by  subsection 
(c). 

Subsection  (c)  creates  the  new  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  of  three  members,  all  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  DU- 
trlct CouncU  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil. ThU  method  of  appointment  U  a  start- 
ling dep>arture  from  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ing such  commissions  in  the  States,  where 
they  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  State  senate.  That  procedure 
U  long  established  and  now  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  salutary  method  of  establUhlng 
a  commission  to  regtilate  public  utilities 
which  will  impartially  represent  the  Inter- 
esU  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  needs  of 
the  utility  companies.  As  such  as  commU- 
sion  is  a  quasi  Judicial  body,  the  only  proper 
authorities  In  the  Federal  DUtrlct  to  appoint 
and  confirm  its  mem'oers  are  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate.  If  the 
bill  is  to  pass,  it  should  provide  that  one 
member  of  the  Commission  be  an  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

ELZCnONS 

Title  xn,  section  1201  (a)  (2).  provides 
that  the  members  of  the  board  of  elections 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  qualified 
electors  who  reside  and  are  domiciled  in  the 
DUtrlct. 

In  contrast  to  thU  reqtilrement,  section 
1206  provides  that  a  qualified  elector  of  the 
District  shall  be  any  person  who  has  main- 
tained a  domicile,  or  a  place  of  abode.  In  the 
District  continuously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  day  of  the 
next  election  or,  if  such  period  has  not  be- 
gun, maintaliis  a  domicile  or  place  of  abode 
In  the  DUtrlct,  with  other  requlremenU 
specified  "s  to  citizenship,  age,  etc.  It  fur- 
ther contains  the  following: 

"Szc.  1206.  (a)  To  be  qualified  to  vote  In 
the  DUtrlct,  It  U  not  Intended  that  a  person 
be  required  to  rellnquUh  hU  rlg^U  in  an- 
other Jurisdiction." 

The  effect  of  the  above  last -quoted  provi- 
sion of  section  1206  will  be  to  permit  the  civ- 
il-service employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  have  a  place  of  abode  In 
the  District,  but  consider  themselves  as  only 
temporary  resldenU  thereof,  not  domiciled 
therein,  to  be  at  least  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  local  elections  of  the  DUtrlct  Coun- 
cil and  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  per- 
sons, under  the  provUlons  of  the  bill,  would 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  such  elections  even 
though  they  come  from  American  Samoa. 
Ouam.  Virgin  Islands,  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  or  Alaska,  all  of  which 
are  Included  In  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Apportionment  Act.  ThU  provUlon  U 
an  attempt  to  legalize  dual^  voting,  with  one 
vote  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  the 
other  in  the  voter's  home  State,     •     •     • 

This  U  a  far  cry  from  self-government  for 
the  resldenU  of   th-   Nation's  Capital,   and 
from  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
BOBxowiNC  roa  capttai.  ncpaovxMZjrrs 

Under  title  Vn.  the  DUtrlct  U  authorized 
to  Incur  Indebtedness  by  Issuing  lU  negoti- 
able bonds  to  finance  any  capital  project 
which  It  may  lawfully  construct  or  acquire, 
to  a  maximum  amount  not  exceeding  5 
p)ercent  of  the  taxable  real  property  In  the 
DUtrlct. 

Such  a  tKind  Issue  must  be  approved  In  a 
referendum  to  be  conducted  by  the  Board  at 


Elections,  but  all  qualified  electors  may  vota 
In  such  referendum,  and  thus  a  t>ond  Iraue 
Indebtedness  may  be  laid  upon  the  Dist.-iCt 
of  Columbia  by  the  votes  of  the  people  who 
are  here  only  for  a  period  of  years,  perhaps 
much  less  than  the  30  years  maximum  ma- 
turity of  the  bond  Issue,  and  viho  Intend  to 
return  to  their  home  States,  l^rritorles.  or 
Islands,  and  doubtless  will  do  so,  leaving  the 
actual  resldenU  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  pay  the  l>ond  Issue  debt. 

coMicissiON  roaic  or  covasHMZNT 

SATISFACTOKT 

The  Board  of  Trade  wishes  to  be  recorded 
as  well  satUfied  with  the  blgh-t]rpe  of 
municipal  government  which  has  prevailed 
from  1876  to  the  present  time  in  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  the  two  civilian 
commissioners  and  one  engineer  officer  of 
the  Army  constituting  the  same.  Prom  our 
study  of  the  several  proposed  so-called  home- 
rule  btlU,  we  are  convinced  that  none  of 
them  offers  a  better  form  of  government  for 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  than  It  now  has. 
Therefore,  until  some  better  proposal  Is 
brought  f(»^ard.  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be 
opposed;  and  any  such  better  proposal  In 
order  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  must  have  as  one  of  lU  essential  fea- 
tures voting  representation  In  Congress  and 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Congress  necessarily  U.  and  we  believe  al- 
ways will  be,  the  legUlatlve  body  which, 
alone,  can  make  final  eriactments  of  law  for 
the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU.  and  no  subordinate 
form  of  government  will  constitute  home 
rule  and  franchise  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  ColumbU  that  does  not  afford 
such  representation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Board  of  Trade  respectfully  submlU 
that  there  can  be  no  real  home  rtile  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  Colxunbla.  no  real  grant  of  suffrage 
to  the  citizens  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
unless  the  following  elemenu  are  Included 
in  such  grant : 

First.  That,  In  elections  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  only  the  genuine  citizens,  resident, 
and  domiciled  within  the  DUtrlct,  who  main- 
tain no  domicile  elsewhere,  and  who  do  not 
claim  exemption  from  taxation  by  the  DU- 
trlct of  ColumbU  by  reason  of  a  domicile 
elsewhere,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote. 

Second.  Voting  representation  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  In  a  number  In 
accordance  with  the  population  of  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia,  and  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege.    •     •     • 

The  Board  of  Trade  hereby  proposes  that. 
If  the  bill,  S.  1527,  or  any  similar  bill.  U  to  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President,  It  should  contain  a  further  condi- 
tion as  to  tu  effective  date,  substantially  aa 
follows: 

"The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  If  and 
when  the  following  constitutional  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  as  provided 
in  article  V  of  the  Constitution  and  ratified 
by  the  legUlatures  of  three -fourtns  of  tha 
States  within  7  years  of  the  data  of  iU  passage, 
namely: 

"  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  in  the  CongreM  and  anumg 
the  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
Members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict constituting  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  tt  United  States,  In  such  numbers  and 
with  such  powers  aa  the  CongreM  shaU  deter- 
mine. All  |fg«rf«tvwi  harcundar  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  and  repeat' " 

The  provUlons  of  tlUe  XVm,  of  6.  1527.  aa 
to  effective  datea.  should  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  P.  OouaasT, 
General  Counsel.  Wathinffton  Bomrd  of 
Trude. 
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EXIKNblON  OP  REMAREB 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

U*   Hrw   JOHBT 

in  TBI  BOUSK  or  BBFBWTATTW 
fruteir.  Jk/v  22.  IMt 

Mr.      WOLVERTON     Ifr      Speaker. 
thers  to  a  decMted  daaand  upoD  the  part 

merchaata.  In- 
I.  transportation  and 
eonoBtiBleatlon  Industries,  bmlnatimrn 
of  every  kind  and  description,  and  oon- 
-for  repeal  o(  the  ex- 
durlnf  the  war  period, 
adopted  for  war  pur- 
Tbe  reason  for  them 
«aMd.  Tbelr  present 
tloo  constitutes  a  drac  upon  btwlnew 
Tbt  revaotte  that  would  be  lost  to  the 
as  a  result  of  their  repeal 
than  made  up  In  Increased 
>r  utilization  of  our  trans- 
communlcatlon  facilities 
Th«  additional  buslncas 
would  refcult  in  In- 
creased Income  and  correspondlnc  In- 
crtass  In  PsdenU  Inoome  tax  revenue. 
An  sdMortal  appaarlng  hi  the  Courler- 
newftpapen  of  Camden.  N.  J..  In  tha 
of  July  20  IMf .  on  thto  subject  to 
entitled  to  the  careful  and  sertoUi  eon- 
stderauon  of  Maaiban  of  Concraas.  and. 
I  am  therefore  btclading  It  as  part  of 
my  remarks  under  the  unanlmons  ean- 
f ranted  to  me  by  the  House.  It 
as  follows: 
amoviM  as  rmMwa  to  cot  iscsa  taxib 


] 


rroapact*  of   aoj   cut*   la   radsral 
bf  QPtraM  this 

to  totast  rsporU  bn 


voud.  7  to  a.  to  ran 

aa  tranaportatlon.  tela- 

varloua    M>-€«il*d    luxury 

apiwoKlmauly    to    UmU     l»i2 

"Th*  bill  ambodjlac  tha  raductioDa  now 
tafcaa  Ita  place  among  tha  many  on  tba  San* 
ata  raianrtar  avaitinf  action  It  la  fcaUaaad 
a  fair  ebaaee  of  paaaa«t  aboukl  U 
to  a  voto. 

of  tha  Bouat  Ways 

Conuantaa.   bowavar.   bMa   toM 

laaden  that  even  If  tba  BanaU  pfrr-t 

cut  tha  tmi  wm  ba  pifaoaholad  in 

li  In  poattMm  to  aaa  that  tha  btil 
Is  danlsd  aenaidaratkm  oalaaa  public  aentl- 
ti  rtionu  to  ba  atiotlj  for  it 

>y  baan  In  favor  of 
tba  eaelaa  tasaa.  but  ballrvc*  that 
tba  toaua  now  should  ba  iiaipuuad  until  tha 
naat  ■■aalon  bacauaa  o<  tha  thraat  of  a  Fed- 
tmtm*  daAd:. 
hi  aptia  of  Dooai  TOWa  stand,  tndtwtrtal 
grovpa.  tnciXMtlnc  tboaa  whoM 
affaatad  IndtrarUy  aa  wall   m 

CbajBbata  af  saaMBStoa  aaa  saaaiw  tba  ar< 
aMaaf ! 

It    Howard   O.   WtakM.   of   Uka 

ebambar.  baa  jast  aant  a  IsMar  to  all 

urctnc  tham  to  wttla.  tmt  to  Mb 

to  writa.  to  N»w  J^nrj 

itativaa  dam*nd;nc  a 

radortiona. 

ti   n   -  aaya  tha  lattar.  "la 
p  tawat- 


of  tba  aumuloa  to  Miaa  and 
t."  Wldiaa  potnu  oat.  "tha  loi 
b7  tha  tTnitad  Ctataa 
ttally  laaa  than 

for   a   lover   tax   will 
tand  to  cOaat  tha  loas  In  aadaa  tax 

*»  raaanoa  frea  oavporato 

vldual 

'baaa  wartlma  eaeiaa 
not   to  ralac   rcvenua 
aaa  of  Karea  awta- 
la  i—aaiiirtillw  not 
tlal  to  tba  war  aflOrt.     Thaaa 
wnrtlaii  tmpoard  wclaaa  ara  aow  baring  thair 

Mon.  am  ■aldaniiid  by  tba  dadtnaa  tn  pro- 
duction and  salea  and  the  Increaae  tn  unem- 
ploymant  In  many  of  tha  affected  ftetda." 
TlMae  arvumenu  for  rwtQCtlon  of  tba  aartaa 
taxea  are  dUBcult  to  refute.  8o  la  tha  arfu- 
ntent  that  they  are  actually  salectlTa  salaa 

that  hara 
out  tor  dtoertaalnation  from 
among  all  othera — aalas  tasaa  at  rates  far 
higher  than  any  rataa  Impoaad  lindar  a  gan- 
tral  salea  tax. 

Though  the  tana  "hnury  tax"  baa  been 
looaely  applied  to  thaaa  larlaa.  tt  actaaJIy  la 
a  mtB\omar  and  eoaivletely  erroneous  save 
tn  perbapa  ana  or  two  Instance*. 

mam  clasalflcatloaB  of  prodtiets  and 
they  eoeer  are:  Tranaportation:  tete- 
pbooaa.  talsgiam*.  and  leaaad  vires;  electrle 
light  bulba:  toilet  preparations  and  cos- 
metics: theater  and  amusement  tlekcta; 
Jrvalry:  furs:  luggage;  and  cameras  and 
pbotograpbic  a^wlpmsnt. 

By  no  stretch  of  tha  lasagtoaUaa  aaa  bght 
bulba.  tranaportation.  toiapboaas.  aad  soaaa 
of  the  other  Itansa  ba  elaaaad  aa  ittxnrlca. 
rather  than  niesssltlaa.  Casmetlca  and  toUet 
goods  are  Indispensable  tn  our  modarn  life. 
Sana  )cvelry  may  be  m  the  iusnry  class. 
but  thaaa  taxaa  eoear  the  loveer. priced  Aelda. 
Aa  aaoaUent  caaa  aoaM  ba  msrta  out  agamat 
eaUiag  any  of  tba  pseduuto  aoaaiad  laal 
"luxurtea." 
Obairuetloalat  lagt^ators  wbo  aaenv^  to 
only  to  tax  and  tax. 
to  aaaka  eeonaailaa  and  reduee  ex- 
are  perhapa  our  Mggaat  "luxurlaa" 
Tliey  are  oartatoly  not  neosaattlaa. 
aad  ve  could  spare  them  far  saslar  than 
the  tuxunaa"  aCaetad  by  tba  aaelae  taxes. 
AdToeataa  of  aaeSsa  tax  raduetioa  are  viae 
tn  dstasayalaff  to  tight  for  tt  nov  n  the 
Is  kmgsr  deferred  thaaa  tmpoaU  vlU 
and  more  to  beconta  a  permanent 
part  of  oar  tax  svucture.  aa  la  blatorleally 
tba  vay  vlth   all  such  larlca. 

Unquaattooabty.  thu  vaa  not  tba  IntentiOB 
vhen  thSf  wave  originally  saastod.      This  la 
of  many  eompelUng  rsaaoaa  for  aetloo  on 
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Mr.  KUNKIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permtoalon  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
chide  the  commencement  address  de> 
Mvcred  by  me.  on  Juaa  Iw  IMA.  at  tha 
aaventy-mnth  commeaogaMBl  of  WUson 
College.  On  that  occasion  the  baahalor 
of  arts  decree  was  eonferred  on  M  yoong 
women  repramtli^  10  SUtes.  the  Dis- 


trict of  Cohmibia.  and  3  foreign  coua- 
trlcs — the  Philippines.  Liberia,  and  Span- 
lab  OniiMa,  West  Africa.  The  honorary 
decree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred 
upon  Marianne  Moore,  whom  literary 
cntlca  oonslder  America's  outstanding 
woman  poet.  The  honorary  deirree. 
doctor  of  laws,  was  awarded  to  Mabel 
Lindsay  Olllfsple.  one  of  Pittsburgh's 
outstanding  civic  leaders. 

Dr.  Paul  Swain  Havens,  president  of 
Wllaon.  paid  special  tribute  to  Dr.  Cora 
B.  Lutx.  associate  professor  of  cla 
and  to  Dr.  Dorothy  W.  Weeks,  profc 
of  physics,  who  have  won  Outgenhelm 
feHowshlps  for  study  and  research  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Only  17  of  the  144 
Ouggenhelm  fellowships  awarded  were 
assigned  to  women;  and  of  these  17. 
2  were  awarded  to  Wilson  faculty  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Weeks  is  only  the  second 
woman  to  receive  a  Guggenheim  fellow- 
ship In  physlca. 

Wilson  CoUece  at  Chambersburg  to 
situated  In  the  beautiful  and  hlstorle 
Cumberland  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  pioneer  colleges 
for  women,  being  chartered  in  1869. 
Today  Its  4.900  graduates  and  former 
students  are  scattered  on  every  conti- 
nent. The  great  majority  are  maniod 
and  the.  survey  of  their  activities  ha« 
shown  bow  widespread  Is  their  construc- 
tive Influence  In  their  homes  and  com- 
munitlefl.  Wilson  alumnae  are  alio  serv- 
ing successfully  throughout  the  world  in 
every  avenue  of  endeavor  open  to  women. 
Whether  career  or  homemakers.  WUson 
graduates  have  risen  to  the  challenfa 
given  to  them  on  the  opening  day  of 
•college  in  1170  "to  be  leaders,  not  fol- 
lowers, in  society." 

The  address  follows: 


Thla  Is  my  first  speech  to  a  college  graduat- 
ing daaa.  I  am  aa  thrtiled  ortt  tt  aa  you  ara 
over  racalvlag  your  diploma  and  marrhlng 
forth  to  take  yotw  places  in  this  fascinating, 
Intrlgimig  world. 

Ooograaa  la  like  a  eollege.  We  hare  to  study 
but  va  never  knov  vhat  our  next  couraes  vlll 
be.  Our  curriculum  eovara  all  natlotial  laaoaa 
and  reacbaa  acroaa  the  seven  saaa.  We  baaa 
to  paas.  our  aaaaya  and  papers  to 
The  worlds  our  stage  The  campua 
been  yourm  The  same  emoctons  Inter- 
play. There  Is  the  same  conflict  of  rarled 
tntaraata.  the  same  need  for  daelalon  and 
Judgnaent.  Oura  Is  mora  mtanae.  perhapa 
asora  varied,  certainly  upon  a  larfer  scale. 
Tba  dMaranoe  la  tn  scale,  rather  than  In 
If  tbia  ba  tnie  tn  theae  tvo  Tsried 
of  action,  vould  It  not  be  arlaa  to 
select  a  lelt  motive  to  guide  you.  vharevar 
destiny  may  call? 

Why  not  make  your  leading  motive  tba 
pxirsult  of  happtneas?     Thla  la  not  a  self 

can  win 
.  It  tn  full 
to  otban     The  f  c 
tt»  Oadarauon  of 

oue  of  man'a  Inal tenable  rights — 
only  after  life  and  liberty.  But 
many  have  subaututad  material  veUara  la 
lu  stead  Others  have  cnnfuaad  It  vith  pov- 
ar,  tnfluanoa.  aodal  poalUon.  or  fame. 

Thirty  yeara  aco.  my  daaa  graduatad  Irom 
Taia.  At  that  tuna  wa  vara  oartaln  there 
be  another  big  war  becauaa  tha 
to  aad  vara  had  been  glorioualy  von  a 
few  saotha  bailor  a.  You  do  not  have  that 
Uluston.  Tou  are  avara  that  building  an  en- 
during peace  Is  a  slov  and  arduoua  taak.  Wa 
aran*t  vorrled  about  <<rtnfti^fr^^  p>»nimyplilaa 
The  world  bad  Just  baan  made  sale  for  da- 
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mocrmcy.  The  value  of  our  republican  tarm 
(rf  Government  was  given  at  leaat  llp-servlce 
by  all  nations.  Today  democracy  Is  chal- 
lenged and  miBSt  prove  Its  vortb  on  a  vorld 
front.  Thl£  oppcettlon  is  undoubtedly  a 
thorn  In  our  flesh  but  Its  stimulation  can  do 
more  good  than  harm.  If  ve  are  vise  the 
constant  nudging  should  urge  us  on  to 
speedier  prograas. 

Despite  tba  iturmoll  of  the  var  years,  ve 
counted  upon  a  quick  return  to  normalcy. 
Indeed.  "Back  to  normalcy"  vas  the  slogan 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1920  You 
knov  that  change  la  ever  present  and  that 
the  past  vlll  not  return.  We  had  pretty  defi- 
nite Ideas  about  «-hat  vc  intended  to  do  and 
paths  to  our  goals  aeemed  clear  and  vell- 
•  charted.  In  general,  theae  goals  vere  cen- 
tered around  material  velfare.  The  pros- 
pects for  gaining  wealth  vere  bright,  for  m 
those  days  blgh  taxes  did  not  Interfere  vlth 
starting  or  expanding  a  business  or  with 
saving  out  of  earnings  Now.  men  and 
women  seek  reasonable  safety  and  security. 
Poaaaaaion  of  property  la  not  so  determining 
of  social  values  So  you  vlll  not  be  so  easily 
tempted  from  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by 
the  lure  of  gain.  If  the  feverish  tempo  of 
tha  timaa  doea  not  distract  you  too  greatly. 
you  will  leam  earlier  than  ve  that  the  happi- 
naaa  of  men  and  women  depends  far  more 
upon  peace  of  mind  than  upon  money  or 
fortune. 

After  all.  It  U  not  so  different  today.  Your 
awareness  of  the  speed  of  change  and  the 
imminence  of  problems,  vhlch  must  be  faced 
and  conquered,  are  the  chief  distinctions. 
Nev  problems  arlaa  like  magic  to  replace 
tboaa  solved.  Life  demands  a  sest  for  the 
new.  If  one  door  abuts,  another  one  vlll 
open.  Training  alone  is  not  enough — you 
must  have  brave  camion  and  blgh  courage  to 
succeed  in  yoxjr  purau*  of  bapplneaa. 

More  men  and  vomen  than  ever  before  in 
the  hUtory  of  the  United  Sutes  are  receiving 
coUage  educaUons.  Betveen  1930  and  IMB. 
tba  ntunbar  of  persons  graduating  from  col- 
tafs  saora  than  doubted.  In  1946.  1.0T7.000 
young  men  aad  woman  attended  theae  in- 
stitutions. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  CompeUtlon 
for  the  better  Joba  will  be  keener  than  ever. 
Technique,  knov-how,  and  specialized  train- 
ing are  at  a  premium.  Graduate  schools  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  Noncollege  graduates 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  In  many  areas  of 
both  Government  and  private  Industry,  prac- 
tical experience  vlll  not  be  taken  in  subetl- 
tution  lor  required  college  vork.  So  you 
start  the  race  vlth  an  advantage. 

Hovever.  a  ooUege  education  does  not  guar- 
antee success.  Your  training  is  a  means 
to  an  end — not  an  end  In  itself.  Indeed,  the 
main  purpoae  of  a  college  education  is  bet- 
ter to  equip  you  to  continue  yoiir  education 
in  the  school  of  life.  Intelligent  self -educa- 
tion has  enabled  many  to  outstrip  the  uni- 
versity men  and  vomen.  Abraham  Lincoln 
waa  a  self-made  man.  He  studied  a  fev  great 
claaalcs  over  and  over  again.  The  keystone 
of  Lincoln's  education  vas  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  gained  slovly  over  the 
years  by  a  sympathetic  and  kindly  study  of 
hU  fellov  men  in  every  valk  of  life.  "The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  There 
la  an  old  Arab  proverb:  "Let  me  never  Judge 
another  untU  I  have  valked  2  veeks  in  his 
shoes."  You  can  acquire  and  develop  this 
quality.  We  admire  the  moral  and  rellgloua 
aspects  of  Liacoln's  sympathy.  We  are  apt 
to  overlook  hov  much  this  helped  him  to 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  success  and  to  be  a 
great  national  leader.  Everyone  alive  today 
has  something  to  give  you  vhlch  you  do 
not  already  poaaesa.  Conversely,  you  have 
something  to  give  each  of  them.  You  cannot 
get  If  you  do  not  give.  "With  vhat  measure 
ye  mete.  It  shall  t>e  measured  unto  you." 
Here  the  thread  of  education  veaves  Into 
the  pursuit  of  baf^plneas  cloaeiy.  By  under- 
standing others,  you  educate  yourself. 


The  rate  of  change  has  never  been  so 
rapid,  nor  the  future  more  uncertain.  No 
one  can  tell  vhat  is  going  to  happen. 
Boimdless  opportunities  more  than  offset  the 
risks.  In  this  shifting,  social  structure, 
training  is  of  far  more  value  than  In  the 
static  periods  of  the  past.  No  matter  vhat 
turn  tiie  vbeel  of  fortunte  takea.  no  one 
can  take  from  you  the  skill  and  knowledge 
stored  In  your  mind.  That  Is  vhy  your 
parents  and  your  teachers  have  made  sacri- 
fices to  give  you  the  best  In  education. 

What  vlll  you  be  doing  in  this  nev  vorld 
of  ours?  According  to  the  official  United 
States  Census  Bureau  reports,  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  girls  of  America  marry.  I  am 
cautious  indeed  when  I  predict  the  marriage 
of  one-half  of  your  class  vlthln  the  next  5 
years.  Check  up  on  this  at  your  fifth  re- 
union. So.  it  isn't  old-fashioned  to  say  that 
marriage  is  still  the  principal  career  of  the 
American  voman — vbether  college  graduate 
or  not. 

Marriage  vlll  continue  vith  Increasing  im- 
portance and  greater  responsibility.  The 
family  is  the  basis  of  custom.  Ctistom 
aprouu  in  the  family  and  then  spreads  out- 
ward In  an  ever-videnlng  circle.  Upon  cus- 
tom and  social  tisage.  our  day-to-day  rela- 
tionships are  voven  together.  Finally,  lavs 
recognizing  and  sanctioning  some  of  these 
customs  are  established.  Thus  the  family 
charts  the  direction  of  Government.  It  vlll 
be  a  Fad  day  for  our  Nation  and  for  civiliza- 
tion, if  ve  ever  allov  this  process  to  be  re- 
versed As  mothers,  you  must  recognize  and 
accept  a  large  portion  of  responsibility  for 
forming  the  world  of  tomorrov. 

The  present  era  of  aclentific  development 
began  some  400  years  ago.  Science  Is  an  end- 
less frontier.  Man  has  made  amazing  strides 
in  understanding  nature.  Man  is  nov  seek- 
ing to  understand  himself.  Psychoanalysla 
and  psychiatry  are  In  their  infancy.  It  Is  a 
■cant  50  years  since  Freud  first  bejran  to 
apply  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  to 
human  behavior.  Present  theories  are  con- 
stantly being  revised  and  changed  in  the 
light  of  nev  experiments  and  added  knovl- 
edtre  Here  is  a  field  in  vhlch  voman.  vlth 
her  intuition  and  acute  sensibilities,  should 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  men.  Child 
paychology  offers  the  chance  of  making  your 
home  a  greater  success.  Through  your  chil- 
dren you  vlll  be  able  to  project  yourself  into 
the  future  and  from  your  study  of  your  own 
children  and  their  friends,  you  may  be  able 
•to  contribute  to  the  science  of  human  be- 
havior which  is  now  in  its  infancy.  By  rear- 
ing your  children  properly  and  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  success  of  your  marriage,  you  vill 
Improve  yotir  ovn  character  vhlle  follovlng 
the  broad  hlghvay  on  the  road  to  happiness. 
Marriage  is  a  glorious  career  of  new  and 
magic  poaslbilltlea. 

Marriage  no  longer  implies  a  quiet  retreat 
Into  the  home  and  nothing  more.  You  muat 
be  prepared  to  become  a  full  partner  to  men 
engaged  In  any  of  the  many  modem  occu- 
pations and  callings — a  scientific  manager  of 
the  home  and  active  In  all  kinds  of  commu- 
nity vork.  according  to  jrour  taste.  Those  of 
you  vho  marry  and  do  not  accept  employ- 
ment have  an  opportunity  to  become  strong 
influences  for  good  in  your  community.  This 
assumes  that  you  will  be  able  to  spare  some 
time  from  the  innumerable  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  marriage  for  the  study  of  the  vorld 
picture.  In  this  era  of  specialization — of 
learning  more  and  more  about  less  and  leas — 
few  have  the  time  or  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
veU-rounded  plctiire  of  human  events 
Those  who  do  acquire  an  over-all  vievpoint 
of  the  national  and  International  acena 
qualify  at  once  for  sound  leaderalilp. 

One  of  the  moat  significant  social  develop- 
ments In  recent  history  is  the  increaae  of 
married  vomen  in  industry.  The  number 
has  grown  from  less  than  2.000.000  In  1910 
to  more  than  8,000.000  in  1940.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  fev  of  the  uends  and  effects  of  mar- 


rying and  pursuing  a  career  at  the  same  time. 
A  decision  on  this  Issue  vlll  face  moat  of  you. 
aooner  or  later. 

The  extra  Job  in  the  famUy  means  added 
income,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  the  prea- 
ervation  of  old  talenta  and  skilla.  the  develop- 
ment of  nev  ones.  It  establishes  economic 
equality  in  tiie  marriage  partnership.  It 
gives  a  sense  of  security  in  caae  of  the  lllneaa 
or  death  of  the  husband.  But  there  are  dla- 
advantagca.  There's  a  distinct  iooaenlng  of 
home  ties,  for  the  vorking  wife  spends  half 
her  vaking  time  away  from  home.  Many 
statistics  ahow  a  distinct  relationahlp  be- 
tween The  working  mother  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. A  busy  day  at  vork  does  not 
make  it  easier  to  meet  the  needs  and  vanta 
of  husband  and  children  at  night.  There's 
a  tendency  for  rne  birth  rate  to  decline.  The 
absence  of  the  mother  from  home  during  the 
child's  early  yeara  baa  tt  effects.  A  demand 
for  Institutionalised  day  care  for  childran 
develops.  The  home  becomes  leaa  and  laas 
the  center  of  all  family  actii>lty  and  tuma 
into  a  place  for  eating  and  sleeping.  If  thla 
tendency  Increaaea.  It  vill  mark  a  distinct 
change  in  our  folkways.  You  should  deter- 
mine conscloua}y  and.  oh.  so  carefully  vhlch 
path  fits  In  vlth  your  capabllitiaa.  ambitions, 
and  desires.  Which  road  will  lead  to  happi- 
ness? 

What  of  the  25  percent  vho  do  not  marryT 
Suffice  It  to  say  there  are  no  limits  to  your 
activities  Every  avenue  open  to  men  can  be 
chosen  by  vomen  today  vlth  equal  chance  of 
atKceaa.  And  tliere  vill  be  nev  Jol>s  and 
poaitions  vithln  the  not  too  distant  future 
about  vblcb  ve  do  not  knov  or  even  dream 
today 

During  the  First  World  War.  Joaephus 
Daniels.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  Woodrow 
WUson  s  Oiblnet.  asked  Will  Rogers  how  the 
seemingly  Insvirmountable  submarine  menace 
could  be  overcome.  Will  replied.  "Why  don't 
you  set  the  ocean  on  fire  and  bum  them  all 
up?"  Mr.  Daniels  replied.  "Fine,  but  how 
vould  you  go  about  doing  that?"  Rogers  an- 
swered, "I've  given  you  the  big  Idea.  All  you 
have  to  do  U  to  fill  in  tba  detaila."  I  know 
this  talk  la  somewhat  of  that  nature.  But, 
this  Is  your  commencement,  your  life,  yotir 
future.  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  that  you. 
and  you  alone,  can  fill  in  the  details,  that 
each  Item  is  important  and  that  you  fhould 
bring  yow  training  and  knovledge  Into  ac- 
tion in  connection  vlth  all  that  you  do.  work, 
or  play,  momentous  or  trivial. 

A  character  in  one  of  Moliere's  plays  asked 
the  question.  "What  Is  prose?"  Imagine  hia 
delight  in  learning  that  he  had  been  speak- 
ing It  all  hU  life.  Just  aa  everything  you 
have  done  or  experienced  through  your  life 
has  been  a  part  of  your  education,  in  like 
manner  all  you  will  do  and  think  from  now 
on  will  be  part  of  your  ediKatlon  and  train- 
ing. It  vas  Mlchaelangelo.  a  genius  in  so 
many  spheres  of  activity,  vho  said.  "TrtUsa 
make  perfection,  but  perfection  is  no  trifle." 
If  a  suoke  here  and  a  touch  there  vlll  trana- 
form  cold  marble  into  a  masterpiece, 
shouldn't  the  same  be  true  of  a  life?  Aris- 
totle, another  great  thinker,  taiight  tluit 
character  is  a  halvlt  formed  by  the  dally 
choice  Ijetween  right  and  wrong.  Commence- 
ment, that  great  milestone  in  your  lives,  is 
the  Ideal  time  to  emphasize  this  truth  so  that 
you  will  enbrace  it  more  and  more  in  your 
conscious  dally  thinking  and  acting. 

Actions  are  Influenced,  if  not  entirely  con- 
trolled, by  thought.  In  making  this  dis- 
covery modern  science  merely  reaffirms  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so 
U  he'  A  few  montlis  ago  Dean  Burchaxd, 
of  the  Maaaachuaetts  Iniititute  of  Technol- 
ogy, stated  that  the  ability  to  control  man's 
thoughts  with  precision  is  by  no  means  out 
of  the  question.  I  hope  ve  will  never  be  aoie 
to  control  each  other's  thoughts.  Oxir  am- 
bition should  be  to  stir  up  and  stimulata 
thoxights,  not  to  lay  down  dogmas.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  we  can  control 
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Friday  Juit  22.  IU9 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
paadix  of  the  Rboob».  I  wish  to  comment 
Ml  the  dc«p  Ion  to-labor  circles  of  one  of 
Itf  creat  leaden. 

Ifr.  Van  A.  Btttner.  trouble -5ihootins 
toteniatiooal  vice  president  of  the  CIO 
United  StecJ workers,  died  Tuesday.  July 
10.  In  ihe  Mercy  Hospital.  PltUburgb.  Pa., 
of  a  heart  attack.     He  was  #4  yean  of 

The  fiery  labor  leader,  who  was  head  of 
the  CIO  southern  ontantiatlonal  cam- 
palcn.  was  stricken  several  months  ago 
In  Atlanta.  Oa..  where  he  had  established 
iMftdquarters  for  the  CIO's  big  organis- 
Ini  push  into  tba  South. 

Mr  Btttner.  veteran  oOclal  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  before  joining  the 
Unlldtf  aiavlworker^  in  1936.  was  a  close 
Moid  Mid  eonfldant  of  CIO-U8W  Pres- 
ident Philip  Murray.  Together  they 
rapratented  the  CIO's  biggest  one- two 


Mr  Blttner's  career  with  both  luUoos. 
steel,  was  pocked  with  action 
pBMlonately  hated  Communists  in 
9  and  fought  them  all  his  life. 
Be  banned  them  from  helping  to  organ- 
lie  the  South  and  refused  to  accept  con- 
tram  CoMBUnM-trant  organ- 
recent  years.  Mr  Btttner  waged  a 
bitter  war  againal  labor  legislation,  par- 


ticularly the  Taft-Hartley  law  To  htm. 
Hferti  to  tefftslate  Industrial  peace  were 
like  "trying  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  a  man 
to  love  his  wife." 

Industrial  reprasentatlves  regarded 
him  as  a  fhend.  They  respected  his 
word  and  admitted  he  was  shrewd  and 
tough. 

Labor  has  lont  one  of  Its  greatest  lead- 
ers, but  his  efforts  will  live  on  to  help 
spirit uaJIy  in  the  forward  progress  of  the 
labor  movement. 

To  him  widow  and  family  foes  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  of  evor  public  ofB- 
dal  Interested  in  the  labor  movement. 

VoBowtac  Is  a  sketch  of  his  life: 
fAM  A.  snTKn 

Van  A.  Bittner  director  of  the  new 
CIO  ortanMBff  committee,  had  SO  years 
of  trade -union  organizing  experience  to 
draw  upon  when  he  opened  the  CIO's 
drive  in  the  South. 

Fifty  years  ago.  when  he  wax  11  years 
old.  Bittner  went  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines  near  his  home  In  Bridgeport.  Pa., 
and  Joined  the  Uttllad  MIm  Workers 
after  gettliig  his  tert  psy  eavelope. 

P)Te  years  later,  at  16.  he  was  elected 
president  of  his  m.',ie  worker?;  local. 
When  he  was  23  he  was  elected  a  vice 
president  of  UMW  district  5.  centering 
around  Pittsburgh,  and  3  years  later  he 
was  elevated  to  the  district  presidency. 
-  Bittner  went  south  for  the  first  time 
St  yeiu^  ago  as  an  international  mine 
workers  representative.  He  was  31  years 
old  when  be  began  organizing  miners 
in  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  remained  In  Weat  VlrHnla  for  18 
years.  9  of  then  a«  president  of  UMW 
district  17  Under  his  direction  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  coal  miners  were 
organised  into  the  union. 

While  he  was  an  officer  and  member 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Appalachian  Wage 
Conference  from  1933  to  1941. 

At  the  start  of  the  CIO's  first  cam- 
palirn  to  organize  the  Nation's  mass  In- 
dustries. Bittner  became  director  of  the 
dO's  drive  in  the  Great  Lakes-western 
area. 

Blttner's  direction  of  the  CIO's  pro- 
gram of  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions  brought  thousands  of  work- 
ers m  the  steel  milLs.  the  farm  equip- 
ment factories,  and  packing  houses  Into 
the  CIO  as  active  members. 

In  1942.  Bittner  was  elected  assistant 
to  president  Philip  Murray  at  the  first 
constitutional  convention  of  the  CIO 
United  Steelworkers.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  steelworkers.  he  became  a 
member  of  the  CIO  executive  board. 

When  war  stnick.  Bittner  was  recom- 
mended by  Murray  to  represent  the  CIO 
on  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and 
was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1942.    He  aarrad  nntU  December  1945. 

Peace  opoMd  the  way  for  the  CIO's 
new  organizing  campaign  which,  as  Mr. 
Bittner  said,  would  be  carried  on  In  the 
South  just  as  it  was  carried  on  when  the 
steelworkers  flocked  into  the  CIO. 

This  campaign  is  a  sinsle-minded 
organizing  drive."  tte  rTplainad.  'We 
will  iwgsnlM  tbt  worinn  so  that  they 
can  get  the  same  food  traces  and  work- 
ing eondltkMBs  that  the  CIO  has  sectired 
for  all  of  Its 


Bittner  was  bom  in  Bridgeport.  Pa.,  ao 
March  20.  1885.  He  was  married  and 
bad  ooa  daughtdr  «Bd  two  grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a  mamber  of  St.  Matthews 
Lutheran  church. 
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Friday.  July  22.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  article  by 
the  eminent  British  historian,  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee.  entitled  'How  To  Turn  the 
Tables  on  Russia"  appearing  in  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  for  July  22: 

■OW    TO    TTTan    THX    TABLXa    ON    BTTSaiA 

(By  Arnold  J    Toynbee) 

^or  tba  iaat  yaar  or  two  v«  bave  been 
<rtmly  facing  tbe  poaalbllity  of  a  war  wttli 
Ruaala.  It  la  eaay  to  aae  why.  Twice  in  our 
UfeUma  we  bava  baen  forced  Into  a  world 
war  by  an  a«greaalvo  power  So  now  we  aay 
to  ouraclvca  Weil.  If  we  are  gcing  tc  bo 
pot  tbrougb  It  a  tiiird  tunc  at  lea«t  wo 
woo  t  be  caugbt  napping. 

That  la  a  nattwal  taactlop.  TIm  paat  la  all 
we  bava  to  guide  ua  In  gueaalng  ttie  futura. 
And  In  tba  ll«cbi  of  oar  own  gencratloa'a 
experlenoe.  It  certainly  aacraii  conunon  aaaaa 
to  inaura  agalnat  tba  wont  tbst  mlxbi  ocrur. 

Probably  most  at  oa  balleve  that  the  At* 
Ian  tie  Pact  la  a  wlaa  (xititical  in*urance 
policy.  I.  for  ooa.  believe  that  it  la  not 
merely  an  tnauranea  It  la  a  preventl^ra. 
At  th  ■  nak  of  being  proved  a  fool.  I  will  Ven- 
tura to  Btata  t^at  thcra  wUl  be  no  third 
world  wmr  In  tba  SMMe  of  a  "shooting  war." 
In  fact  I  don't  baMave  that  anything  aenaa- 
tloaal  la  going  to  happen  In  international 
affair*  for  a  long  time. 

A  third  world  war  aacma  unlikely  to  me  be* 
eaoaa  wa  know  that  the  .'«atem  couctrtae 
ara  not  going  to  attack  Ruaala  and  I  do  nol 
tee  what  rould  Induce  KtMSla  to  astaek  Wi 
with  physical  weapons.  la  a  "aboottag  war" 
with  tbe  weat.  BiisMa  would  b«  at  an  enor- 
moua  dlaadvanta^B.  The  west's  technolngi- 
cal  auperlorlty  ta  eniablnf .  Par  aa  far  as 
one  can  sec  abend.  Ruaaia  hat  no  prneperT  '<f 
drawing  level  with  us.  even  If  atic  doea  man* 
age  to  get  hold  of  thta  or  that  bit  of  kncw- 
bow.  8o  why  a:  ouid  Russia  ask  for  trcuble 
by  starting  a  "abootlng  war."  eapecially  when 
■he  Is  already  waging  another  kind  of  war- 
fare— the  "oold  war."  aa  we  have  learned  to 
call  it — in  which  stie  aeema  to  think  that  the 
know-how  is  her  own  monopoly? 

Tbe  proapect  before  us  Is  not  a  third  war 
of  the  shooting  kind.  But  if  we  bcilcve  this 
conaollng  Idea  we  must  also  be  careful  to 
remind  ourselves  that  a  reprieve  from 
catastrophe  does  not  meen  a  release  tram 
troutUe  and  anxiety  In  our  personal  Uvea 
we  may  srln  freedom  from  fear  and  want  but 
ftr*t-hand  experience  teaches  us  that  In  this 
mortal  life  there  is  no  hope  of  winning  free- 
dom from  worry  Thla  la  equally  true  of 
public  affairs.  The  worry  of  tiM  cold  war 
Is  already  wttb  aa  and  wa  cmi  be  eart  tt  wta 
long  keep  ua  tmAr  a  strain.  Perbapa  wa 
shall  have  to  lire  with  it  all  orir  Uvea  and  our 
cMldren  tlirougb  tlaetr  Uvea  too.  In  public, 
aa  in  private  life,  we  haTe  to  learn  to  live 
with  our  troublea.  But  It  doea  lie  in  ow 
hands.    If   we   choose,    to   txim   unavoidable 
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Let  us  get  to  gripe  with  otir  political  wor- 
ries by  translating  them  into  familiar  terma. 

We  believe  that  competition  is  the  life  of 
free  enterprise.  Well,  the  EuaaUna  have 
entered  the  Idaa  market  with  the  offer  of  a 
competitive  subatltwt*.  In  competitive  busi- 
ness we  believe  In  advertising.  Well,  adver- 
tising is  merely  the  businessman's  name  for 
propaganda.  Our  bualneaa  experience  tella 
us  that  the  one  advertisement  that  stands  all 
tests  la  to  produce  the  best  goods  on  tbe 
market.  And  Unt  that  Just  what  our  Rus- 
sun  competitors  are  forcing  us  to  do? 

They  wish  to  Impose  their  way  of  life  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  don't  believe  they 
wUl  succeed.  But  I  do  believe  that  by  being 
there  and  worrying  ua  they  will  caus^  us  to 
do  ail  kinds  of  things  In  our  own  way  which 
will  change  our  way  of  life,  develop  It,  and  I 
hope  Improve  It — and  thereby  make  It  quite 
impossible  for  the  Russians  to  Impose  their 
way  of  life  upon  us. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  my  point  clear  by  tell- 
ing an  English  story.  In  England  we  are 
herrli  g-mlnded  liecause  we  have  an  Inex- 
haustible herring  pond  off  our  east  coast  In 
the  North  Sea.  So  long  as  herrings  chooee  to 
browse  there,  v^e  shall  not  starve;  but  there  Is 
all  the  difference  In  the  world  between  a  fresh 
herring  and  a  stale  one.  Otir  ftshermen  are 
always  competing  with  one  another  to  bring 
their  fish  fresh  to  their  ctistomers.  Dead 
herrings  soon  txizn  flabby  and  tasteless,  so 
the  fishermen  took  to  building  tanlu  Into 
their  trawlers  and  keeping  their  catch  alive 
till  they  could  bring  them  into  port.  Even 
those  tank-trapped  herrings,  though,  came 
to  market  the  worse  for  wear.  They  were 
prisoners  and  they  felt  It.  Ttey  felt  It  and 
turned  sluggish.  They  txirned  sluggish  and 
loat  their  savor,  almost  aa  IX  they  had  been 
already  dead. 

Waa  there  no  trick  for  keeping  them,  not 
Just  alive,  but  lively?  Evidence  showed  that 
there  was.  One  captain  vised  always  to  bring 
his  catch  In  ao  beautifully  fresh  that  the 
buyers  tumbled  over  one  another  In  their 
eagerness  to  take  their  herrings  from  him. 
What  waa  his  secret?  One  day  the  success- 
ful captain  whispered  it  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

"It  is  really  very  simple,"  he  said.  "With 
every  thousand  herrings  I  put  Into  my  tank 
one  catfish  and  that  catfish  can  be  trusted 
to  keep  the  herrings  lively.  To  be  sure,  he 
will  eat  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  way  to 
port:  but  that  is  the  catfish's  wager.  And 
he  is  worth  his  keep  for.  my,  those  herrings 
do  come  In  fresh  and  the  price  that  they 
fetch  on  the  market  pays  for  the  catfish's  toll 
on  them  50  times  over." 

I  am  stiggestlng  now  that  in  the  herring 
tank  we  call  the  Western  World  Russian 
communism  la  the  obliging  catfish  and 
Providence  the  resoxirceful  captain.  The 
Ruaaiana'  providential  mission  ( and.  for  all 
wa  know,  we  westerners  are  performing  the 
same  service  for  them)  Is  to  keep  us  west- 
erners fresh  and  lively — to  make  sure  that  we 
carry  out  alerUy  and  efficiently  all  kinds  of 
things  which  we  long  ago  placed  on  our 
agenda,  things  which  we  may  have  always 
meant  to  do  but  which — being  human — we 
might  not  have  done  so  quickly  or  so  thor- 
oughly If  Providence  hadn't  tossed  that  Com- 
munist catfish  into  our  tank. 

The  )oke  Is  that  this  mission,  which  looks 
I'^e  communism's  deep  historic  role.  Is  the 
opposite  of  ttie  mission  that  the  Russians 
have  fancied  for  themselves.  What  they 
actually  are  going  to  do  for  us — if  we  seize 
the  opportunities  that  the  cold  war  is  thrust- 
ing Into  o\ir  hands — Is  to  stimulate  us  to 
Improve  our  own  way  of  life  along  our  own 
lines  by  our  own  choice.  What  the  Russians 
want  to  do.  of  course.  Is  to  Impose  their  Rus- 
sian way  of  life  on  us  In  place  of  ours.  For 
the  Russians  the  actual  outcome  of  their 
activities  la  going  to  be  exasperatlngly  dis- 
appointing if  we  take  their  challenge  \n  the 
rii^t  aptrlt.  It  la  exaaperatlng  to  produce 
great  affects  which  are  the  reverse  of  what 
you  Intended;  but  such  Is  life. 


What  we  westerners  can  do  in  this  cold 
war  which  the  Russians  have  started  la  to 
let  the  Russians  keep  ua  lively  in  getting  on 
with  our  own  bvislneaa.  The  cold  war  is  a 
kind  of  wager.  Each  of  the  two  competitors 
is  betting  that  he  can  make  his  own  way  of 
life  so  manifestly  superior  to  his  rival's  that 
all  mankind  Is  tx>und  to  become  his  ciistomer 
and  thereby  put  the  rival  firm  out  of  busi- 
neaa. 

In  such  a  cold  war  you  cannot  put  your 
competitor  out  of  action  by  dynamiting  hla 
plant.  And  your  rival  cannot  prevent  you 
from  defeating  him  by  Improvliig  your  own 
product  to  any  extent  you  chooee.  On  yotir 
own  premises  you  have  a  free  hand.  Your 
competitor  cannot  frustrate  you.  You  can 
go  straight  ahead.  It  Is  up  to  you.  and  you 
alone. 

In  our  democratic  social  plant  we  have  a 
free  hand  In  two  senses.  We  are  free  to  do 
whatever  we  set  out  to  do,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  frustration  through  Russian  Inter- 
ference. And  we  are  free  from  being  txjund 
by.any  uniform  blueprint  of  our  own  making. 

This  freedom  within  our  own  family  to 
pursue  common  alms  In  different  ways  Is  one 
of  the  strong  points  of  our  western  way  of 
life.  It  Is  well  Illustrated  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Within  the  framework 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  each  State  Is  free 
to  follow  Its  own  policy,  enact  Its  own  legis- 
lation, and  maintain  Its  own  standards.  This 
freedom  Is  the  strength  of  the  Union.  The 
lessons  of  local  experience  are  at  everybody's 
disposal  to  apply,  if  he  chooees.  to  his  own 
situation  with  any  necessary  modifications. 
But  the  unreglmented  variety  In  the  parts  la 
balanced  by  an  unforced  unity  In  the  whole 
community's  way  of  life. 

What  Is  true  of  the  relation  between  the 
States  and  the  Union  In  this  country  Is  also 
true  of  the  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  of  the  western 
world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Our 
common  way  of  life  and  common  alms  give  us 
mutual  understanding.  S3rmpathy  and  con- 
fidence. In  thla  spirit  we  can  profit  from  one 
another's  experience  without  feeling  con- 
strained either  to  take  our  neighbor's  par- 
ticular path  toward  otir  com^non  goal  or  to 
push  him  Into  taking  ours. 

What  Is  the  main  objective  of  our  western 
society  In  our  time?  I  should  say  that  It  is 
to  go  on  extending  to  the  whole  of  society 
the  material  and  spiritual  benefits  already 
enjoyed  by  the  middle  class.  We  have  been 
moving  fairly  steadily  In  this  direction  for 
the  last  100  or  150  years  and  have  made  such 
progress  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
in  all  classes  In  all  western  countries  have 
fixed  their  hopes  on  It  as  an  obviously  attain- 
able Ideal.  When  people  believe  that  they 
are  going  to  obtain  substantial  social  Justice 
by  agreement,  the  Communist  doctrine  of 
class  war  does  not  attract  them.  The  effect 
that  communism  will  have  on  the  course  of 
our  social  evolution  in  the  west  can  \m,  not 
to  deflect  us  Into  its  own  path  of  violence 
but  to  keep  us  on  the  move  along  a  path  of 
our  own — a  path  we  were  following  in  the 
west  ijefore  communism  was  ever  heard  of. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  our  western 
philosophy  of  social  progress  is  our  belief  that 
a  humane  and  Christian  end  ought  to  \x  p\ir- 
sued  by  humane  and  Christian  means.  Good 
will  toward  underprivileged  sections  of  the 
community  Is  ill-served,  we  ijelieve.  by  vin- 
dictlveness  toward  privileged  sections.  Our 
aim  is  to  make  our  common  life  better  for  all 
without  making  life  Impossible  for  any. 

The  general  Improvement  we  seek  for  the 
majority  can  be  provided  for  partly  out  of 
the  general  Increase  in  our  wealth  resulting 
from  our  continuing  advances  In  technology. 
Yet  even  In  the  Cnlted  States  It  also  requires 
adjtwtments  demanding  considerable  sacri- 
fices from  a  minority.  And  this  mmority, 
l)elng  human.  Is  always  likely  to  be  conserva- 
tive-minded about  social  reforms  that  bava 
to  be  made  somewhat  at  Its  expense.  So  U 
there  were  no  catflah  in  the  herring  pond,  tha 


pace  of  social  change  might  t>e  In  danger  ot 
alowlng  down  to  an  xinwarrantably  sitigglab 
rate.  The  catflah  baa  his  use  in  keeping  tt^e 
herring  moving  at  a  maximum  velocity.  The 
vlll  stimulate  mm  to  put  our  own 
In  better  and  better  order. 
In  dtttannt  waetem  countries,  of  course, 
the  aeoM  aaaoant  of  general  social  betterment 
will  demand  different  amounts  Oi  sacrlfloa 
from  a  well -to-do  minority  and  of  planning 
from  aociety  as  a  whole.  Western  countries 
poaaeasing  the  largest  margin  of  capital  re- 
aourcea  and  productivity  can  achieve  tha 
saoM  aoclal  results  with  the  least  degree  of 
acdaliaatlon.  It  all  depends  on  the  local 
circumstances  at  the  time.  In  ovir  western 
world  tbe  issvie  t>etween  the  advocates  of 
more  or  leas  private  enterprise  and  of  more  or 
less  socialism  Is  not  an  Ideological  question 
of  principle  or  a  political  question  of  liberty 
versus  tyranny.  It  Is  a  practical  question  of 
business  management.  We  can  afford  to  tol- 
erate one  another's  diverse  day-to-day  trlal- 
and -error  solutions  of  thea*  aoclal  problema 
because  we  are  aware  that  on  the  fundamen- 
tal question  of  principle — the  Issue  l>etween 
freedom  and  coercion — we  "Ul  see  eye  to  eye. 
States  whose  people  share  a  common  Ideal 
are  capable  of  entering  Into  an  Intimate  po- 
litical association  with  one  another,  as  tha 
history  of  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated. Are  thr  western  countries  that 
have  entered  Into  an  Atlantic  Pact  for  mu- 
tual defense  likely  to  go  forward  to  some 
closer  form  of  cooperation?  No  states,  of 
course,  have  ever  come  closer  together  Juat 
for  the  fun  of  it.  When  sovereign  states  have 
federated,  for  Instance,  they  liave  always 
turned  out  to  have  been  moved  by  acuna 
strong  practical  consideration.  The  Original 
Thirteen  States  of  the  American  Union  Joined 
forces  because  they  saw  that  If  they  remained 
single  and  separate  they  would  not  be  able 
either  to  secure  themselves  against  Euro- 
pean Intervention  ot  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  Does  thla 
precedent  have  any  application  to  the  statea 
of  our  Western  World  today? 

In  our  time,  owing  to  our  enormous  and 
rapidly  continuing  progresa  in  technology, 
the  scale  of  military  and  economic  opera- 
tions has  become  so  vast  that  separate  po- 
litical units  the  size  of  England  or  Holland 
have  perhaps  come  to  l>e  out  of  date,  Jxist 
as  separate  political  unlu  of  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  or  Rhode  Island  were  put  out 
of  date  by  the  opening  up  of  this  continent. 
Today  It  seems  about  as  unbuslneaalike  for 
the  west  European  countries  and  Canada  to 
go  on  trying  to  do  their  local  housekeeping 
as  separate  concerns  as  It  would  be  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachtisetts  or  the  Em- 
pire State  of  New  York  to  apply  for  re- 
lease from  Its  partnership  in  the  Union  in 
order  to  set  up  In  business  by  Itself.  Even 
New  York  State  would  soon  go  bankrupt 
on  that  footing.  Its  huge  assets  In  popula- 
tion and  equipment  would  be  transformed 
into  huge  liabilities  by  the  stroke  of  the 
pen  that  changed  the  State  line  Into  • 
frontier. 

Conversely,  might  not  the  western  world 
enormously  increase  its  business  efficiency  by 
making  the  Ixjundarles  between  Atlantic  Pact 
countries  Jess  like  a  frontier  and  more  like 
a  State  line?  For  Luxemburg  or  Belgium 
the  answer  to  this  question  Is  obviously 
"Yes."  But  might  It  not,  under  modem 
technological  conditions,  even  ijeneflt  so 
large  and  rich  a  country  as  the  United  States? 
Private  enterprise  seems  to  fiourish  l>est 
In  an  expanding  economy  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  American  economic  system  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  has  been 
perceptibly  slowed  down  In  our  time  by  the 
restriction  of  Immigration  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  and  the  halt  In  the  advance  of 
the  farming  frontier  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry 
before  that.  I  can  see  a  posslbUlty  of  btial- 
nesa  advantages  for  the  United  Statea  aa 
well  as  for  Belgium  in  a  closer  partnersblp 
tjetweeu  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries  and  wa 
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«  mm  ttiu. 
vouid  be  ttM  iMl  to  mamm 
■unity  with  iU  BWlMM  !■ 
Itorth  AaMTtem  MM  mmimm  Banv^t  Pr^ 
•uButbty  tboM  tmmthm  ahOM  eoMimocM  of 
Uf«  today  M«  the  moat  tmniu  oar  prcarat 
IB  tb«  W«M.  WlMn  «•  p«M  Um 
unaa.  tlw  ■■!■■  at  BumU 
««  protoaMy  to  tiM  ttst  to  rtM  to  our  ttps. 
CkB  tb«  catflife  t«m  torto  a  torrtaf  any  mora 
•aailf  Than  tka  laopard  eaa  atMifi  Ma  ipslaV 
Any  tattaato  aaanilatlnii  oT  tta  Sovlat  Vnkm 
wtth  tba  WMtaf  eoODtrtaa  la  no  doubt  ttiU 
vary  far  off.  Bat  ta  Mm  lane  f^a  <  fancy  tba 
problem  fw  Mm  MdfeMaeta  oC  "Ona 
I  golnff  to  ba.  boI  BsHla.  bat  that 
ijartty  of  aanJttnd  vlUcfe  la 


i| 


ct  tlM  iHUMa  raaa  today  stui 

at  a  prlailtlTa  peaaantry  Ilrinf  ^uat 

tlM  ctarvatlao  Una  In  Paktatan.  India. 

Indochina.    China,    and    Japan. 

IB.  wa 

to  My  o(  tha 

m^yoritj  at  mankind  thaft  «•  ara  not 

undarprtTtlacad  with  a  vaa^Maea.  Tbalr 
dawatnc  avaranaaa  at  tha  ^oaMbUttlaa  at 
la  arovatnf  amooc  tbam  ampacta- 
aarataanta  which  thay  hava  nrvar 
fait  bcfora  Their  eonttnant.  rather  than 
la  today  tha  main  battlefield  ha- 
tha vaalHB  and  ib^  Oommuniat  tda- 


•Bo  Jala  Ja  paaaaaUj  laay  bava  tha  laat 
Wa  eannoi  aCbrd  to  laav*  them  In  the  lurch. 
Tha  famoua  potat  4  of  Praatdaot  Truman*! 
inaugural  addraaa.  It  aaasM  to  ma.  haa  an 
rr  part  to  play  In  Aala  than   In 


(Tha  ftaaldant  said:  "Vcmrtb.  w«  muat  em- 
on  a  bold  new  procram  for  making  tha 
of  our  aclenttfic  MlTancea  and  In- 
availabla  for  the  Improve- 
It  aDd  growth  o(  aaderderekjpcd  areaa.") 
Aa  I  read  It.  Mr  Tnman  la  aiming  at  ra- 
■tartlng  the  normal  ftoar  of  prtvata  Inrest- 
it  from  tha  Unltad  Stataa  and  any  other 
prtvata  IndlvldtiaU  hava  mt- 
!■§§  to  dtopoaa  of.  into  eountrlaa  that  naad 
Mora  capital  tovaatment  in  ordar  to  mafca 
tbetr  lacenl  rcaourrca  productlte  To  make 
thla  happen,  eondltlona  would  bava  to  ba 
worked  out  that  would  be  tatlafactory  to  both 
tha  laodara  and  tha  borrowera.  A  fraah  ftow 
d  prtrata  lOTaattoaat  voold  be  of  great  raliia 
and  parhapa  crentually 
tho  praaant  fk>w  of  loana  or  glfta 
(uaamments. 
"What.  Aala  nextr'  you  may  exclaim 
"Why.  we  bare  hardly  begun  to  aaa  our  way 
through  tba  problem  of  Europe  and  already 
fou  ara  telling  ua  that  we  muat  ba  worrying 
too.  Ara  wa  to  bare  no  real  from 
tronMar*  Well.  no.  would  be  my 
That  would  ba  mora  than 
could  expect.  Whlla  thara  la 
life  tbara  la  alwmya  trouble,  aa  well  aa  always 
hope  One  cant  expect  freedom  from 
tr^iubla  but  one  can  hope  and  pray  and  plan 
that  ooal  trouble  and  toll  may  bear  fruit  in 
aotoethtaf  that  ta  oonatructtve  and  worth 
while  If  we  found  that  through  our  labor 
«e  were  building  up  a  bcttar  tPOtM  to  band 
OB  to  tha  oast  gasMratloo  I  ballade  wa  would 
■at  raaant  tha  eoat  In  trouble  and  anxiety. 
I  alae  baUava  that  tbla  rewarding  go«kl  la 
vHhla  o«tr  raaeb  today 

Wa  can  ba  of  good  hope.  I  bcllere.  becauaa 
If  wa  tafea  tha  opporttulty  of  tha  eold  war. 
If  wa  ara  Inaplrad  by  it  to  eat  oar  own  bouaa 
to  ordar.  to  iMprora  our  own  coadttloao  ta 
the  future  Haa  ta  oar 
Kte  »  tocial  and  tptrttual 
to  tha  world  wbtcb  etrentually.  m  a 
undri  laiti  aad  gradual  way.  wUl  af • 
•Mt  tha  Ruaalaa  mm  Math  or  the  world,  and 
rid.  aot  In  our  iifetima.  but  la 
of  OKU  cblldran  or  our 
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Fridaw.  Juiv  22.  1949 

Mr  WOLVERTON  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der date  of  July  13.  1SM9.  the  newspaper, 
Courier-Post,  of  Camden.  N  J.,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Why  Such 
a  Drastic  Slash  In  Shipbuilding  Fund?" 
Under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
to  me  I  am  including  thin  editorial  as 
part  of  my  remarks  The  article  plainly 
sets  forth  that  while  economy  In  Gov- 
emment  expenditures  is  desirable,  yet  It 
would  be  false  economy  to  cut  appropri- 
ations for  shipbuilding  to  an  extent  that 
would  handicap  our  shipping  and  alllp> 
building  Interests  in  maintaininf  tlMt 
hlch  level  of  efBclency  and  sufBclency  so 
neccasary  today  to  meet  the  competition 
of  foreign  Interests. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred. 
and  which  deserves  the  careful  conjUder- 
atkn  of  all  Meaobers  of  OoncrtM.  reads 
a  J  follows: 


WW  coca  A  DSAanc 


oi  aMiFi  ij  nj>nto 


In  general.  Coogreaa  baa  t>ccn  having  a 
terrible  uma  of  it  trying  to  effect  economlaa 
In  Oovenunent  axpanditurea  and  baa  shown 
a  dlapoaltlon  to  lay  the  whole  problem  on 
tha  do.. .tap  of  tba  White  Bouae. 
NM  m  to  all  caaM.  however. 

nagllglhia  in  tba  whole  Pad- 
but  far  from  being  that  to  tba 
u  tlM  siaab  In  the  Maritime 
Commlaalnn  a  conatructlon  fund  Ju«t  ruted 
by  tha  Senate  Approprlatlona  ComoUttae. 
In  submitting  ita  budget  in  January,  tha 
I  a  lathar  aodat  •100.000. • 

our  merchant  ooarlne  to  a  competl- 
ttva  poalt>oD  with  otbar  natlona  and  to  main- 
tain the  nucleua  of  an  adaquata  akillad  work- 
ing force  In  our  abipymrda  la  peaoailaaa. 

Tbe  HouM  alaabad  SIA.OOOOCO  from  tba 
rcqueat  netting  the  fund  at  •85.000.000. 
When  ibc  bill  waa  reported  out  for  coDAldera- 
tion  on  tba  floor  of  tha  flaaata  tbla  week,  an- 
other •a0.iaA4IOO  had  bean  tapped  off.  leaving 
only  •MjVlfwOlt  avaUahIa  for  new  conatxuc- 
tloo  la  Uw  aaat  lasal  year. 

It  la  poaalbla.  of  courae.  that  part  or  aU  of 
tha  oota  may  ba  rwtorad  oa  tha  loor  of  tba 
SanaM  or  la  tha  ■ouaa-aaaato  ooafarenca 
aftat  tha  upper  Hown  hM  voted  on  the  ap- 
propriation bUl. 

If  tba  praaaat  flaaau  nguraa  atand.  tbe 
liarltlflM  Oommlaak»  wUi  ba  pSnaltted  to 
UM  ^14  075.000  aa  a  eaab  outlay  diving  the 
year  with  tha  remaining  •ao.OOOXMW  oom- 
mltted  agataat  future  contracta. 

Oonatnaettoa  eoatraett  alraady  algaarl  ara 
not  aapaetad  to  ba  aSaeMd  by  tha  fuad 
raduetloo.  TImm  toetwda  tha  AMarleaa 
Praatdant  llnara  batng  bottt  at  tba  Maw  Torfe 
ahlpyard  hare,  tbe  new  ■uperllnar  for  tba 
United  Statea  Llnea.  tbe  two  lusury  Unera 
for  American  bport.  and  a  few  other  vaaaeU. 

Tha  raducttona  are  likely,  bowwvar.  to 
throw  a  nnakay  wraocb  into  plana  for  ablpa 
projaetad  by  Moora-McOoraiack  and  Oraoa 
ItaM  and  wUl  ba  racardad  m  a  go-aluw  signal 
by  tbe  abtpbuUding  aad  oparaung  induautaa 
aa  a  whole. 

The  coogreaalonal  deatre  for  aaoaoaiy  la 
laudable  but  thoaa  enanactod  with  our  ablp. 
ping  indtMtrlM  will  bb  ■jMinm  u  to  why 


thla  partlealar  fund  la  bainf  stogiad  out  for 
aoeh  a  heavy  cut. 

At  praaant.  for  the  tint  time  aince  the 
war.  the  shipbuilding  Industry  la  juat  be- 
ginning t()  f^t  on  Ita  feet  and  our  obaolete 
and  obaoleacant  merciuuit  fleet  la  In  proapect 
cf  batog  ralaad  to  atandarda  more  nearly 
equal  thoae  of  other  marltima  natlona  by 
tha  addition  of  a  few  modem  paaaangv  and 
paaaenger-cargo  vwaala. 

If  the  Senate  eomiBfttee  r«d\ictlon.s  In  con- 
aWwetlon  funda  are-flnally  approved,  our  mer- 
chant shipping  program  wtll  be  given  a  severe 
■et-back.  all  the  more  dlacouraglng  becauae 
It  cornea  at  a  time  when  some  progreaa  waa 
being   made  after  yaan  of  frultleaa  effort. 

Tliere  would  be  no  serlcua  complaint  If  tha 
ICarttlme  Comml.<«iun  fund  wore  subjected 
to  a  whittling  of  9  or  10  percent,  such  m 
Congreaa  ]m  seeking  for  appropriations  aa  a 
whole 

With  the  needs  of  our  merchant  marina 
and  shipping  induatry  what  tbey  are,  how- 
ever, a  cut  of  3«  percent  In  construction 
funda  seems  drastic  and  cut  of  Una  with 
what  moat  Oovernment  agendea  are  being 
asked  to  take. 


Tbe  Soutk  CanBot  Af  ord  To  Contiaae  To 
Its  HiMaa  Resodrcct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  EUIOTT 

or  ALJLMAMA 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RURMKirTATIW 
Friday.  July  22.  1949 

Mr.  ET.T.TOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Is  rich  in  undeveloped  natural  re- 
The  district,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  has  great  deposits  of 
coal,  iron  ore.  clay,  sand,  gravel,  chalk. 
Timber  Is  a  most  Important  resource  It 
is  believed  that  oil  and  natural  gas  will 
soon  be  found.  Our  waterways — the 
Warrior,  the  Tomblgbee.  the  SIpsey.  the 
Mulberry,  tbe  Locust.  Blackwater.  and 
Bear  Creeks,  to  name  only  a  few — have 
great  potential  uses,  and  are  waiting  to 
be  developed  for  naviflatton.  flood  con- 
trol, electric  power,  and  other  uses. 

Our  good  climate,  an  adequate  labor 
stipply.  our  many  natural  resources  are 
awaiting  capital  for  their  employment 
and  development  A  lack  of  local  capital 
mod  inequitable  freight  rates 
flgBlnst  our  development.  These 
caps,  however,  are  gradually  being  over« 
come. 

Our  farms  produce  good  crops  of  cot- 
ton, com.  hay.  strawberries,  and  truck 
crops.  Our  district  has  a  great  future  m 
dairying. 

Bu*.  Mr  Speaker,  the  greatest  and 
most  precious  resource  the  South  has  is 
Its  boys  and  girls.  And.  we  are  loning 
thht  resource  from  year  to  year  Some 
SMjMO  of  the  more  than  2.0O0.C0O  South- 
erners who  were  separated  from  the 
armed  services  at  the  end  o.  World  War 
n  did  not  return  to  the  South.  One 
hundred  fifty  thoUMad  of  the  more  than 
1,000,000  boys  and  ffrte  who  were  grad- 
uated this  year  from  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  South  are  aetkinc 
employment  in  other  sectioM  of  the 
country.  Tbe  South  is  suHenng  untold 
ecoDoaye  )»m  in  the  migraUon  of  its 
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In  the  South  we  must  seek  a  better 
balance  between  agriculture  and  Indus- 
try to  the  end  that  our  people  can  find 
employment  in  the  South. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Anniston  Star  which 
was  carried  in  the  Mountain  Eagle  of 
Ja.sper.  Ala.,  in  Its  Thursday.  July  14. 
1949.  Issue: 

SOUTH  LOSIS  TALSirr 

More  than  t.000.000  southerners  served  In 
the  armed  fotcea  during  World  War  11;  yet 
one-seventh  of  them  did  not  return  to  the 
South  after  their  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

And  of  mere  than  1.000.000  students  who 
were  graduated  this  spring  from  the  high 
Mhools  and  oolleges  of  the  South,  an  estl- 
■aated  15  peroent  are  seeking  Jobs  elsewhere. 

In  such  ctrcumstancea.  no  complicated 
computation  Ls  required  to  establish  that 
the  South  is  suffering  a  great  economic  loss. 
After  Its  young  people  have  been  trained  and 
educated  for  leadership,  too  many  of  them 
continue  to  migrate  to  other  regions  in 
search  of  employment. 

Our  task  is  to  develop  in  the  South  a  social 
and  an  econoanlc  climate  that  wUl  serve  to 
retain  in  this  region  the  talent  tliat  is  being 
developed  here.  This  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  SouUi's  continued  progress. — Anniston 
Star. 


In  Support  of  Extension  of  the  Service- 
nea's  Readjastment  Allowance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICHICAif 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Robert  M.  Ashley, 
commissioner  of  the  Michigan  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission: 

Michigan  Uni:mpu3Tment 
COMPCNSATioir  Commission. 
WvnTidotte,  Mich...  July  20,  1949. 
Hon.  Gxoacx  O.  Saoowski, 
Dutnct  Mepresmtative. 
HotLfte  OJlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dtui  CoNCtEssMAN  Sadowski:  I  feel  that 
I  should  be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  the  700.000 
veterans  of  Michigan  If  I  were  to  faU  at  this 
eleventh  hour  to  call  your  attention  once 
more  to  the  Imperative  need  for  extension 
of  the  servicemen's  readjustment  allowance 
title  V  provtskm  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Thla 
provision  ezpAres  July  25.  unless  extended. 

More  than  200.000  Michigan  veterans  will 
be  without  luiempioyment  compensation 
whatsoever. 

E\en  now,  with  a  declining  claims  load, 
there  are  some  19  500  veterans  now  receiving 
beneflu  from  SRA.  who  will  be  transferred 
to  the  State  unemployment  compensation 
rolls,  and  draw  nearly  •400.000  per  week,  or 
•20.280.000  per  year,  from  the  State  unem- 
ployment conservation  reaerve  fund.  Tou 
can  imagine  what  this  will  mean  to  ex- 
perience ratings  of  Michigan  covered  em- 
ployers 

At  the  end  of  this  week,  there  wUl  be, 
according  to  the  current  claims  load,  ap- 
proximately 6,400  Michigan  veterans  lopped 
off  the  SRA  benefit  rolls,  who  have  no  other 
protection  gainst  unemployment  from 
which  tliey  are  now  suffering.     They  prob- 


ably  will   be   forced   to   appeal   to   welfare 
agencies  for   assistance  for  tiiemselvea  and 

for  their  families. 

Add  to  this  numljer  the  comparable  num- 
bers of  veterans  in  the  various  States  v^ho 
meet  the  same  fate,  and  you  may  view  tha 
Nation-wide  picture  in  ita  proper  perspec- 
Uve. 

Add  to  the  cost  of  administering  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  program  the 
cost  of  administering  the  claims  of  the  ad- 
ditional 19.500  veterans  transferred  from 
SRA  to  the  State  rolls  (now  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government)  and  you  wUl  have  an- 
other viewpoint. 

The  GI's  In  schools,  who  are  graduating 
every  day.  the  GI's  In  hospitals  who  are  being 
released  every  day  (they  total  about  50.000 
in  Michigan  in  both  categories)  next  Mon- 
day win  lose  the  benefit  rights  they  have 
had  under  the  current  law.  even  though 
tbey  never  have  been  called  upon  to  ask 
for  their  just  share  of  the  unemployment 
benefits. 

I  want  to  thank  you  once  more  for  the 
courtesy  and  attention  you  have  shown  all 
of  us  who  have  been  Interested  in  extending 
the  SRA  unemployment  benefit  provisious, 
and  for  your  own  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
service  men  and  women  who  wore  their 
country's  uniform  to  such  good  purpoae  and 
effect. 

Should  there  be  anytlxing  at  all  which  you 
can  do  to  expedite  or  assist  in  any  manner 
at  all.  In  the  passage  of  this  proposed  exten- 
aion.  please  be  assured  that  you  will  have 
our  sincere  appreciation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Da.  ROBXBT  M.  ASKLET. 

Commissioner. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Friday.  July  22,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Monday  the  so-called  anti-poll-tax  bill, 
which  Is  another  one  o*  those  vicious 
measures  designed  to  destroy  the  rights 
of  the  various  States,  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  for  consideration. 

In  1944  a  similar  attempt  was  made  to 
take  over  the  election  machinery  of  the 
various  States  under  the  pretense  of  help- 
ing the  servicemen.  We  exposed  its  vi- 
cious provisions  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  defeated  it  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  insert- 
ing at  this  point  my  speech  on  that  sub- 
ject, made  in  the  House  on  February  2, 
1944.  which  I  trust  every  Member  will 
take  the  time  to  read  before  he  commits 
himself  to  this  monstrosity  which  is  now 
being  proposed. 

Remember  that  this  is  just  the  first 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery  of  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  Rankht.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  |Mr.  Roanrr- 
80H I .  who  seems  to  have  strayed  so  far  from 
the  beaten  path  of  his  usual  constitutional 
attitude,  to  follow  a  will-o'-the-wlap  of  an 
opinion  rendered  by  the  attorney  general  of 


Virginia.  I  said  to  myaelf.  "Shadea  of  John 
Marshall,  ahadaa  ot  TlMoaa  Jafferaaa.  akaAoa 
of  James  Madlanw.  ahatfaa  ot  BMrltt  ■aary. 
When  did  an  attorney  general  of  Virginia 
assume  the  right  to  read  a  clause  cut  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  He  re- 
minded me  of  that  expression  of  Shake- 
speare: 

"Man.  proud  man, 
Ito-est  in  a  little  brief  Jiuthortty, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays    such    fantastic    tricks    before    blgix 

heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

If  that  opinion  is  sound,  we  might  as 
well  abolish  the  Supreme  Court,  not  only  tha 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  various  States  of  thla 
Union.  Public  Act  712  attempts  to  fix  tha 
qualifications  for  voters  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States,  which  provides  that — 

"Electors  of  each  State  shall  have  tha 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  tha 
most  numerous  branch  of  tha  State  legla- 
lature." 

After  that  provision  had  been  In  the  Con- 
stitution for  126  years,  and  for  35  years  under 
the  eagle  eye  of  John  Marshall.  Chief  Juatica 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  greatest  in 
all  probability  that  the  Union  txas  ever  had. 
it  was  reenacted  in  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment without  any  qualification.  So,  when 
the  attorney  general  of  Virginia  attempta 
by  that  verbose  argument  to  read  that  pro- 
vision out  of  the  Constitution  and  hold  valid 
a  law  that  Is  conceded  by  almost  everyone 
else  will  be  held  unconstitutional,  in  order 
to  Induce  ua  to  tie  into  it  legislation  tbat 
would  not  only  violate  the  Constitution,  but 
would  wreck  the  election  machinery  of  tha 
various  States.  I  must  say  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia  tliat  I  cannot  follow  tiie  argument 
of  that  attorney  general.  I  say  that  wltU 
all  deference  to  the  gentleman  from  Vlrglala 
[Mr.  RoBZSTSoirj.  whom  we  all  love  aad 
admire. 

Mr.  CocRBAH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CocHKAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miaalaaiaatppi  a  question  per- 
tinent to  the  remarka  that  he  la  making. 

Mr.  RANXUff.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CocHRAir.  The  gentleman  haa  read  from 
the  ConstituUon.  Will  the  gentleman  read 
section  4.  of  article  I,  of  the  Constitution, 
which  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to  changa 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  States? 

Mr.  RAifKZH.  With  reference  to  the  Bep« 
resentatlves  In  Congreaa? 

Mr.  CocHXAH.  WiU  tbe  gentleman  read  that 
provision? 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  doea  not  aay  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  CocHXAN.  The  gentleman  can  read  tha 
English  language? 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  does  not  say  anything  ot 
tlie  kind. 

Mr.  CocHKAN.  Yes;  it  does,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  read  it,  and  he  understands  tha 
English  language. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  gentleman  from  Miaite- 
slppl  who  Is  now  spealLlng  understands  «B- 
actly  what  it  means.  He  does  not  need  any 
lecture  from  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "Tbe  times,  placaa,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  l>e  prescrllied  in  eacl» 
State  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  tlie  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  Senators." 

That  is  wtiat  it  says.  It  doea  not  say  it 
shall  alter  the  qualifications  of  electors. 

Mr.  CocHBAN.  The  gentleman  from  Ml»- 
sisaippi  knows  tills  reserved  to  the  Stktaa  the 
righ.t  to  malu  or  alter  such  regulatioua  ax- 
cept  as  to  the  places  of  chooatng  Sanatora. 
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Poor  old  BUly  Oonnery.  tif  Maaaacbuactta. 
wbo  bas  now  pasaed  to  tbe  Great 
axMl  I.  were  tb*  two  men  wbo  w«r 
tb*  Whit*  Boos*  wbo  stood  up  and  opposed 
tbe  cvtttac  down  or  lafctnc  away  frooa  thoae 

■*itti>c.    W*  knew  tbat  asany  of  tbom 

dylnc   In    tb*  boapltals   of    this   country   of 

knew  tbat  ttey  knew  that  :r  thay  wars  cut 
a€;  that  Is.  If  tbsss  preeua^ptlM  eaars  were 
cut  off  tlMtr  wives  and  eblldrcn  would  be 
left.  In  many  csasa.  without  snytblas  to  ilea 
on;  a  yaal  Many  of  tbem  wouM  be  left  en- 
tirely deatltvte.  When  they  baavd  of  the 
passi^B  af  tbat  bill.  Mveral  of  tfasaa  tttriMd 
their  fee**  to  tb*  waU  and  died  of  tbe  abock. 
Ota.  wharw  were  tbaaa  critics  of  min*  then 
wbo  are  now  playing  politics  and  ciaouirlnc 
to  give  the  soldiers  a  bob-ialled  ballot  tbat 
tbey  will  probably  r«eent7 

Af  tar  tb*  last  war  w*  dccldec.  we  bad  not 
paid  tbs  aaMtaia  aaoucb.  Tbey  were  en- 
titled to  •••  a  Bontb.  It  took  a  17- year  bat- 
tie  to  gat  tt  paM  aad  wa  bad  to  override  the 
veto  of  esary  PraaMent  tt  waa  put  up  to;  and 
I  helped  to  do  it. 

In  laao  thoee  boys  caoao  bare.  They  called 
tt  a  march  oa  Waablngton.  I  saw  tboae  men; 
I  waa  out  there  soMag  tbaas.  Thry  were 
nntblat  la  God's  woMd  but  ragged,  hungry 
■BidI—  wbo  bad  foitfbt  o«r  battlea  uid  wha 

Uatted  atataa  to  pay  tbem  the  money  that 
we  bad  already  said  we  owed  them.  I  have 
no  apology  to  make  for  that.  Tbey  were 
within  ttMlr  rtghu. 

It  was  my  bUls  that  put  tbe  widows  and 
orphans  of  tbeee  aaa  irtM  bad  aenrtoe-con- 
nected  dteeblllflea.  btit  wbo  died  from  other 
cauaas.  on  tbe  roU  dwtag  tboe*  years  of  de- 
praaslon  tbrougb  wblab  wa  paaeed.  By  the 
way.  I  want  to  say  with  reference  to  tbe 
economy  bill,  they  took  ttxat  money  away 
fi-jm  those  disabled  sohHers  and  put  people 
on  the  pay  roll  srbo  bad  never  worked  or 
fought  either,  and  probably  aaoa  of  tbeoi 
never  will.  Am  I  to  tie  crltldaed  by  men  who 
say.  'Xllve  us  thU  bill,  and  we  will  go  to 
town"?    What  town?    Chicago? 

I  Introduced  a  bill  hers,  ur  a  rsaolutlon.  to 
straighten  out  tbe  Jiniadlctlon  of  veterana' 
leglaiatlon.  We  sent  tt  to  the  CnbuailMn  oo 
Rules,  and  the  representatives  of  tbe  great 
veterana'  organlaatlona  went  with  me  iMfore 
the  rrasmWI—  ea  Rulea  and  aaked  for  It  to 
be  voted  out.  Tbe  ebalnaan  of  the  Ooaualt- 
tee  on  Ruis*  |Mr.  SaaaTHj  n*T*r  did  ghr*  ua 
a  vot*  on  It.  It  stayed  there  a  solid  year,  and 
w*  bad  to  fll*  a  petition  In  the  well  and  get 
aiS  stgners  to  get  it  before  tbe  Hoiise  The 
resoliatlon  waa  paaasd  and.  thfoUKh  what  I 

aooM  qusaUoa  ralaad  aa  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  cured  tb*  evil.  I  am  aafclnc  tb*  Com- 
mittee on  Bule*  now  to  override  tb*  chair- 
man. If  n*c«anry.  and  bring  that  corrected 
reeoiutfcm  out. 

In  tbe  msaatlat*  tbe  Senate  put  a  rider 
on  a  bill  that  eaaM  before  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Msana  affectlnc  vstarana'  Insur- 
ance. UnXortiuaAtely.  tbey  left  a  loophole 
tbat  la  one  of  tbe  moat  unjust  propoaltlona 
to  dlaaMed  veterana  I  have  ever  known.  Ths 
men  of  tbe  Ptrst  World  War  wtio  kept  up 
their  Inaurance  and  wbo  have  become  per- 
manently and  totally  dlaaUad  may  eoUeet 
ithly.  aa  loat  m  tbey  live 
tn  that  ooodttkm.  But  in  thia 
leclalatton  they  left  that  provialon  out  of  the 
bUl.  When  ttisas  boys  tbat  we  have  in  tb* 
aarvMe  aov  essM  bona.  p«npan*ntly  and 
totally  tfMaMad.  tlMy  eanaot  coUsct  their  tn- 
suranoe.  It  la  payatile  only  after  tbe  death 
of  tbe  vetaraa.  Mow.  tf  that  ■aaaure  bad 
cooae  before  the  Coaualttae  on  World  War 
▼et«r«aa'  LaglaUtlon.  where  it  tMlongs.  that 
would  have  haaa  straightened  out.  I  suil 
have  a  rsaolutlon  for  a  rule  oa  a  bill  to  tsae 

of  tbe  widows  and  fpbaaa  before  the 
oo  RiUea.     MHiy  of  thoae  boya 

raaUy  trom  ssrTlca  co— actad  dtoabUi- 


ttaa  tbat  tbey  eould  not  prove.  But  tbeir 
srldoew  have  pine  on  and  tried  to  rear  and 
eara  for  their  little  cbUdren  and  educaU 
tbem  aa  best  tbey  could. 

Today  many  of  those  children  are  flgbtUty 
tbe  battlee  of  tbls  Katlon  on  every  front  In 


tbat.  but  laat  year  I  told  yoa 
tn  advanee  tbat  whan  the  time  came  I  was 
Kolng  to  raise  the  base  pay  of  tbe  men  In 
the  armed  forces  to  9^0  a  month  I  meant 
what  I  said  I  offered  an  amendment  for 
that  purpoee  and  tt  passsd  by  a  vote  of  mora 
than  10  to  1.  Strange  to  say  some  of  the 
very  stalwarts  who  are  now  fighting  me  and 
•iltMIMac  aM  In  the  praaa  and  on  tbe  floor 
of  both  ■ooaas  voted  against  thst  amend- 
ment. 

Go  to  the  men  in  the  service  and  aak  them 
how  they  regard  me.  Go  to  the  men  in  tbe 
bospltala  In  your  State,  do  not  ocme  to  my 
Stat*  but  go  to  your  own  State  and  aak 
them  Go  to  the  wldowa  and  orpbana  of 
World  War  veterana  aad  aak  tbem  If  tbey 
think  I  wotild  take  from  the  ■aiibaaiiiii  of 
this  country  anything  tbat  helonfi  ta  thans 
and  see  wtiat  answer  you  will  f;et. 

Mr  MikT.  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  srlll  the  gentla- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  RsirKZW.  I  yield. 

Mr    Mat.  In  my  State  election  ofBcers  are 

raqtttrad  to  sign 

If  tbe  HBttaatan  from  Ken- 


tucky does  not  mind,  please  let  us  take  tbat 
matter  up  s  little  later 

So  much.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  for  my  services  to 
the  servicemen.  I  have  never  attempted  to 
nde  the  veterans  politically.  Whan  I  go 
booie  to  make  a  rampalgn  I  bav*  something 
elsp  ta  talk  sbout.  haMdaa  pibThHi  up  to  tbs 
aervloenien.  But  I  sm  not  going  to  sit  Idly 
by  aad  have  a  man  strut  down  bare  In  tbe 
well  of  the  Hoxiae  and  accuse  me  of  trying 
to  keep  the  soldiers  from  voting  when  I  am 
doing  my  eternal  lieat  to  give  tbem  the  right 
to  vote  In  a  constitutional  election  for  every- 
thing from  Prealdent  to  constable— d^d  alao 
to  vote  In  tbe  prtmarlee. 

Row.  Mi-  Cbalrman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man rronj  Kentucky  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Mar.  I  was  going  to  say  to  tbe  gentle- 
man that  In  my  State  the  State  law  requlraa 
that  two  election  officials  of  opposite  politi- 
cal faiths  endorse  the  backs  of  tbe  l>allota. 
It  provldee  a  paaalty  to  the  extent  of  beinc 
a  falany  and  idiiylBC  hafirlBonment  In  the 
penitentiary  fear  willful  failure  to  do  ao.  aad 
provldee  also  that  the  ballot  cannot  b* 
counted  unlees  It  Is  ao  endorsed.  How  would 
they  count  one  of  those  ballota  under  that 
law  without  going  to  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Rajoiii*  If  tbey  counted  the  ballota 
provided  for  In  the  Worley  bill,  this  bobtalled 
ballot,  they  would  go  to  the  SUU  peniten- 
tiary; and  If  they  did  not  count  them  they 
would  be  subject  to  tbe  FMcral  penltcnUary. 

Mr.  Mnaafanw  of  Ifortb  OaroUna.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RAJnuif.  I  wUl  after  a  while. 

The  same  thing  appllea  to  my  State. 

I  now  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Mf— ow  of'  Mortb  Carolina.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  tbat  the  Mdaral  law  would  supersede 
the  State  law  in  every  reapect.  provided  the 
Federal  law  were  oonaUtuUonai  ? 

Mr  Rajtkjh.  Listen.  I  cannot  yield  further. 
The  gentleman  has  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion. It  la  not  constitutional;  there  la  no 
uae  to  argue  tbat  point  any  longer:  the  Wor- 
ley mil  ta  not  eonstltutlonal.  I  Just  read  tbe 
of  the  Connnmiuii  It  vlolatea.  Hot 
that  but  tt  vlolatea  tbe  constltuuon  of 
practically  every  StaU  In  tbe  Union,  certainly 
of  my  State 

Mr.  MuaaiaoM  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Cbalrataa.  will  the  genUeman  yield  for  a 
further  naiitliiii  T 

Ifr.  BaXKiM.  I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr.  Mn— lai  of  North  Carolina.  I  yielded 
to  tbe  genUeman  yeaterday  and  triad  to  ba 
courteoua. 
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Mr  Raitkih.  I  vrlll  have  to  yield  to  tbe 
Governor  again. 

Mr  MoeaaoM  of  North  Carolina.  I  certainly 
would  appreciate  It  If  the  gentleman  would 
not  look  at  me  so  ugly  and  get  so  mad. 

Mr.  Rawxiw.  The  genUeman  la  seeing 
things.  He  Is  evidently  thinking  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Governor  Hoey. 

Mr.  Moaaiaow  of  North  Carolina.  If  I  waa 
I  was  also  thJiklng  of  an  opponent  who 
would  not  be  dlscourteotjs  to  anybody  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr.  RAinair-  All  right:  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Moaaiaow  of  North  Carolina.  My  point 
Is  this  and  I  should  like  to  get  the  gentle- 
man s  answer  t»  it:  If  tbls  law  Is  constitu- 
Uonal.  or  insofar  as  It  Is  constitutional, 
would  there  be  any  danger  of  anybody's 
going  to  the  penitentiary  in  any  Stat*  for 
respecting  It  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  RANKHf.  A  fellow  asked  John  Sharp 
WlUlams  a  question  like  that  one  time. 
John  Sharp  said:  "That  makes  me  think  of 
a  question  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  you. 
Do  you  think  if  the  moon  was  made  of  lim- 
burger  cheese  that  moonshine  would  smeU 

bad?" 

Mr  MoBUSoalaf  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
man. wUl  the  ^tieman  yield  for  a  further 
question.  Just  one  more  question? 

Mr.  RAintn*.  I  wUl  yield  when  the  House 
quits  isughing.  so  I  can  hear. 

Mr.  Moaaisaw  of  Worth  Carolina.  I  am 
certain  my  friend's  recollection  must  be 
wrong  because  I  cannot  believe  that  John 
Sharp  WllUams  ever  dodged  a  question  as 
the  gentleman  has  dodged  this. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  doubt  if  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams ever  tiad  a  question  of  that  type  put 
up  to  him.  Uecause  he  knew  that  if  a  law 
was  unconstitutional,  that  setUed  It. 

Mr.  MAifASca  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  RAincuv.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Manabco.  I  want  to  call  the  gentle- 
Bian's  attention  to  a  brief  placed  in  the 
CowoBcaBioNAL  RscoBO  on  Septemljer 

Btr  Ramkin  Wait  a  minute;  let  me  finish 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Moaaisowl  that  the  law  he 
refers  to  is  ttnconatltutlonal.  this  Lucas- 
Worley  bUl.  and  Public  Law  No.  712  passed 
laat  3rear.  both  violate  those  clauses  of  th* 
ConsUtutlon;  and  all  the  perfumes  of  Ara- 
bia would  not  sweeten  them.  Nothing  he 
could  do  would  help  them,  they  are  uncon- 
sUtutlunal.  null  and  void. 

Mr.  MoaaisoN  of  North  Carolina.  That  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  genUeman.  but  Just  as 
good  lawyers  as  he  Is  and  who  love  the 
South  aa  well  as  he  does  do  not  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  Rawkiw.  I  am  one  who  loves  not  Cae- 
sar less  but  Rome  more.  Some  of  thoee 
lawyers  In  the  South.  I  fear,  love  their  own 
poUtlcal  positions  more  than  they  love  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and  for 
that  reason  they  bend,  they  warp  their 
Judgment  to  try  to  make  something  consti- 
tutional that  la  not  only  not  constitutional 
but  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

I  now  yield  to  tbe  genUeman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Manasco.  I  wanted  to  call  attention 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Virginia  on  September  22.  1942;  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  inserted  in 
the  Recobo  an  opinion  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral declaring  that  the  poll-tax  bill  was  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Ramkin.  Why.  of  course.  The  attor- 
ney general  seems  to  have  changed  his  posi- 
tion aa  tbe  gMitleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Morrison,  did  on  yesterday.  He 
was  making  an  argument,  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  opposed  to  a  bill  tliat 
was  unconstitutional,  he  answered — well,  his 
answer  reminded  me  of  the  colored  fellow 
who  was  stealiP-s  a  ride  on  a  railroad  train 
cue  night   when   It   waa   wrecked.     He   was 


thrown  clear  of  the  wreck  and  ran  from  the 
train  so  fast  that  he  hooked  his  chin  over  a 
clothes  line  When  he  finally  quit  spinning 
he  was  turned  around  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  continued  running  so  fast  that  he 
ran  back  Into  the  train  and  broke  his  leg. 
That  is  what  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina  did  on  yesterday  in  his  argument; 
he  met  himself  coming  l>ack  with  such  a 
collision  that  I  am  surprised  he  Is  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

Mr.    MoKXisoM    of    North    Carolina.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   Rankiw.  I  cannot  yield  further. 
Mr.   MoRBisoN    of   North   Carolina.     Then 
let  me  alone 

Mr.  O'CoNNOB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No;  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  yield. 
Now,  Mr  Chairman,  who  Is  behind  this 
bUl?  Who  Is  the  chief  sponsor  of  It?  The 
chief  publicist  is  PM,  the  uptown  edition  of 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker  that  Is  iJelng 
financed  by  the  tax-escaping  fortune  of 
Marshall  Pield  in.  and  the  chief  broadcaster 
for  It  Is  Walter  Wlncheil — alias  no  telling 
what. 

Mr.  Hoffman    Who  Is  he? 
Mr.  Rankin.  The  UtUe  kike  I  was  telling 
you  about  the  other  day  who  called  this  body 
the  "House  of  Reprehenslbles." 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  bill  does.  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  who  wrote  this  Lucas- 
Worley  bill,  and  I  want  to  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  a  clean  bill  of  health;  he 
die"  not  write  It.  I  want  to  go  a  step  further 
and  give  him  a  little  more  clearance  because 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  who  did  write  the 
original  bill.  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  did  not  write  it.  We  are  told  tliat 
the  original  Green-Lucas-Worley  bill  was 
prepared  by  a  man  who  pronounced  his  name 
"Wexler."  but  who  spells  It  W-e-c-h-s-1-e-r. 
Herbert  T.  Wechsler.  down  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — I  mean  In  the  Attorney 
General's  department. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No;  I  will  not  yield  furtber. 
Mr.  Sabath.  For  a  correction? 
Mr.  Rankin.  No. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  original  bill  was  drafted 
by  the  genUeman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Ramsey]. 

Mr.  ElANKiN.  No;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Is  Jtist  as  wrong  on  that  as  he  Is  alKiut 
some  other  things. 

This  man  pronounces  his  name  "Wexler." 
I  want  to  connect  up  this  PM  now.    If  you 
are  going  to  brin«  in  the  Communist  Party 
to  write  the  legislation  for  Congress,  let  us 
fl^nd  It  out.    This  man  Wechsler — and  I  will 
put  this  in  the  Record — was  a  member  of 
the  legal  advisory  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national  Labor   Defense,   legal    arm   of   the 
Communist  Party,  together  with  Joseph  R. 
Brodsky.  attorney  for  the  Communist  Party; 
B  n  David,  Jr.,  Communist  councilman  of 
New  York  City;  David  J.  Bentall,  Communist 
attorney    and   candidate   of   Chicago;    Carol 
King,  attorney  for  Harry  Bridges:  and  others 
connected  with  Communist  cases  such  as  Leo 
Gallagher,    Bdward    Kiinta,    Bdward    Lamb, 
Yetta  Land,  Saul  C.  Waldbaum.  A.  L.  Wlrin, 
and  so  forth.     Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
today's  Issue  of  PM.    On  page  4  appears  the 
names  of  Members  who  voted  for  the  prevl- 
ou     question   on    yesterday.     On    the    next 
page  there  Is  a  venomous  attack  on  every 
man  who  voted  to  uphold  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  who  voted  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion,    and     It     Is     signed     by     James     A. 
W-e-c-h-s-1-e-r,    sj>elled    exactly    like     the 
name  of  the  man  that  they  say  prepared  the 
original   Lucas-Worley   bill.     He  comes   out 
In  PM  to  denounce  us  Members  of  Congress 
because  we  do  not  fall  for  their  propaganda. 

The  other  day  the  genUeman  from  New 
Mexico,  our  angelic  friend  from  the  Par 
West  I  Mr.  Anosbson  )  almost  sprouted  wings 


talking  slMut  the  fraud  we  were  going  to 
perpetuate  and  lo  and  liebold.  as  a  result  tb* 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  his  picture 
in  PM  with  approval;  which  ordinarily  la 
the  kiss  of  death.  I  certainly  hope  if  they 
ever  put  my  pictxire  in  that  scurrilous  pub- 
lication they  win  denounce  me  for  every- 
thing they  can  think  of.  Ijecause  every  time 
that  thing  shows  up  In  my  district,  when  the 
people  learn  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  old 
Trotsky  International — these  are  Trotskyltea 
running  this  paper.  PM.  trying  to  browbeat 
Congress  Into  wrecking  the  Constitution — 
when  they  realize  that  I  am  In  bad  standing 
with  that  bunch  of  communistic  kikes,  they 
will  have  more  respect  for  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  useless  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  message  that  came  In  here  the 
other  day.  I  am  going  to  say  this  In  all  def- 
erence: Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  never  had  a 
better  friend  than  I  have  l>een  when  he  waa 
following  the  lines  of  the  Democratic  Party 
as  laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  have 
fought  with  him  when  these  men  were  fight- 
ing him  at  every  turn.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
he  let  that  message  come  in  here  a  few  daya 
ago  that  I  am  sure  he  did  not  write  and  I  am 
afraid  he  did  not  read.  Even  today  in  the 
New  York  Times  he  Is  quoted  as  saying  h* 
could  not  cast  an  intelligent  vote  In  an  elec- 
Uon  without  knovnng  how  bis  Congxeaaman 
voted. 

Nobody  has  a  right  to  try  to  browbeat  Con- 
gress Into  calling  the  roll  on  a  measure  that 
is  not  t>efore  the  House.  The  rules  of  this 
Ilouse  were  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Turn  to  the  rule  book,  and  you  will  find  that 
to  be  true.  They  have  In  them  the  parlia- 
mentary wisdom  and  experience  of  Engllsb- 
speaklnig  legislators  for  a  thousand  years. 
We  have  followed  them  down  to  now.  Never 
in  our  history  has  a  message  ever  come  In 
here  demanding  that  the  Congress  call  tb* 
roll  on  a  bill  not  before  the  House. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  for 
giving  every  ser\'iceman  the  opportunity  to 
vote  In  the  coming  electton.  But  this  Worley 
bill  will  not  do  that.  I  want  to  show  you 
this  bobtalled  ballot  that  they  figure  on 
sending  him.  TTiey  tell  you  that  a  State 
ballot  will  be  too  heavy  to  send.  I  heard  th* 
gentleman  from  Virginia  quote  some  figures 
which  I  hope  he  will  correct  before  they  go 
into  the  Record,  because  I  did  a  little  flgur- 
In  myself.  Assume  there  are  12.000,000  men 
In  the  Army,  and  they  uae  troy  weight  which 
I  presume  they  do.  That  will  be  1.000,000 
pounds,  tjecatise  none  of  these  ballots  will 
weigh  over  an  ounce.  I  showed  you  that  on 
yesterday.  Two  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  only  weigh  six-tenths  of  an  ounce. 
Suppose  they  weighed  a  ftill  ounce!  that 
woiild  only  be  1,000,000  pounds.  I  believe 
there  are  2.000  pounds  In  a  ton,  so  that  would 
only  iJe  500  tons.  That  wotild  not  overload 
the  mall  and  It  would  not  overbtirden  th* 
traffic. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else:  I  like  Sec- 
retary Stlmson  personally,  and  I  like  Secre- 
tary Knox  personally,  although  I  do  not  agree 
with  their  political  views  all  the  time.  The 
last  time  they  tried  to  run  a  political  party 
they  carried  both  Maine  and  Vermont,  In 
spite  of  all  I  could  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  at  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  WoBLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  th* 
gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposal 
today  is  to  leave  the  election  machinery  In 
the  hands  of  the  States.  Every  Stat*  in  th* 
Union  is  moving  its  primary  elecUons  back 
so  they  will  have  ample  time  to  send  the** 
ballots.  Everyone  who  Is  trying  to  stall  off 
and  delay  this  legislation  Is  keeping  tbe  sol- 
diers of  nilncis  and  Pennsylvania  from  hav- 
ing the  opportimity  to  vote  in  the  primaries 
which  takes  place  in  those  States  in  AfHll. 

Now.  let  us  see  about  this  l>allot.  They  are 
moving  their  primary  back  'o  allow  fM)  day* 
before  elecUon.     Mlaaisslppl.  Georgia,  Iowa, 
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Al  flBiltb  wban  ba  waa  runnlnf  (or  Praai- 
dant? 

Mr.  iUjemm  Mr  Chalman.  I  am  glad  tba 
that  quaatitjn.  I  not  only 
Al  aBattb.  but  I  stumped  both  Ken- 
tucky and  Oblo  (or  blm.  I  had  -t^**!  par- 
aooally  acalnat  Harbart  Hoover,  of  OBBna.  I 
regard  Haibart  Hoover  aa  one  ol  cnr  graataat 
ttvtoic  AiMvtoana.  But  Al  Smith  waa  tha 
candldata  al  my  party,  and  I  supported  blm 
and  ^^ofea  for  blm  tor  weeks. 

Let  ua  gai  back  to  tbla  Aurello  matter  and 
the  ballot  that  you  are  trying  to  raai  dowa 
tba  mwiBto  at  tha  paopto  ol  othar  BtaMa. 
Ttato  to  Juat  a  denatured  oopy  at  tba  Aureilo 
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aad  ■aay  at  them  juat  voted  blindly  Wbera 
tbay  aaw  tba  party  label  they  voted  oppoalta 
tha  nama.  They  were  either  too  IndlXTerent 
or  too  lasy  or  too  ignorant  to  read  the  namea 
and  voU  for  tba  man  that  the  beat  people 
In  Haw  Tork  were  agpaaltag  to  tbaai  to 
vota  (or:  tbarelore.  tbM  tototo  AbpMIb.  Maat 
ba  waa  on  both  tlckata^  tbto  man  aelactad 
by  an  undervKirld  raebaiaar.  waa  rotated 
upon  tba  paopla  of  tha  Stata  ot  New  York 
aa  Miprema  court  Judge  to  praalde  over  the 
deatlnies  ot  the  paopla  of  New  Tork,  tha 
beat  paopla  of  New  Tork.  for  14  years  at  a 
aalary  at  •M.OOO  a  year.  Now.  they  want  ua 
to  adopt  tbat  kind  at  a  ballot  and  have  It 
•ant  to  tba  aoMtara.  danylng  them  tha  right 
to  vota  far  Btate  and  county  oOcera,  ba- 
eaoaa  M  yoa  avar  sand  that  ballot  to  them 
no  othar  ballot  will  ever  reach  them. 

What  we  propuaa  u>  do  la  to  send  tha 
entire  State  and  National  ballot.  More  men 
will  vote  that  ballot  than  will  avar  vota 
that  bobtalled  monatroalty. 

Another  thing.  I  have  been  Jibed  and  erlt- 
iciaad  by  a  lot  of  these  reformers  from  other 
Statea  who  want  to  reform  tha  South.  We 
have  been  reformed  at  before. 

Wa  bad  a  Uttle  mlaunderatandl  ag  at  one 
tlma  Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tenneaaae.  once 
•aid  that  when  you  won  you  put  Tankee 
Doodle  on  the  penalon  liat  and  Dixie  on 
erutchea.  I  presume  If  we  bad  won  we  would 
bava  put  OOto  on  tba  paoalon  lut  and  Tankee 


tot  Bto      tbto 


The  other  day  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  otbe-  side  of  the  aisle  waa  apologising 
for  tha  carpetbaggers  you  sent  ua.  I  said. 
"Xook  around  and  think  what  we  might  have 
aent  you  tf  we  had  won." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  Americana.  Wa 
are  fighting  to  maintain  otir  American  inatl- 
tBtlOBa.  Tet  aome  people  accuaa  me  of  be- 
fetff  lb  an  unholy  alllanoe  with  northern  Re- 
publicans, ma  and  my  eouthem  Democratic 
friends,  bacatiaa  we  are  trying  to  give  the 
men  in  our  armed  forces  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  everything  from  Praatdant  to  ball  lit. 
In  a  conatltutlonal  election. 

Do  you  think  it  waa  an  tmhdly  alliance 
when  Ocorge  Waahington  and  Benjamin 
Pranklln  and  Jamea  **niWtiTn  and  John 
Adama  worked  to  frame  tba  Oboatltutlon  of 
tha  United  Stataa?  Do  you  think  tt  waa 
an  unholy  alltonca  when  Thomaa  JefTeraon. 
tba  greateat  political  phUoaoplur  of  all  time, 
joinad  baada  with  that  glcniota  old  atataa- 
BHtB  from  Maaaachuaatta.  John  ABnbbl  to 
brlBf  about  tha  Declaration  of  Independ- 
anoar  Do  you  think  tt  waa  an  unholy 
alUaaaa  when  Thomaa  Jeffervon  and  Alex- 
•adw  ■bmllton  Joined  handa  to  wrtte  Into 
thla  Constitution  a  Bill  of  Rlghta.  which  thto 
Worley  bill  would  deatroy7  If  they  were 
baholy  aniaaaaa.  than  pleaaa  brand  ma  aa 
being  tn  an  imholy  alllanea  with  aoma 
Americana  on  the  other  alda  at  tba  alala  In 
M  for  Stataa'  rlghu  and  conatltutlonal 
BBvanMaaat 

Mr  Chatrmaa.  tbay  bava  toM  you  wa  would 
Bot  have  tlma  to  gat  tbaaa  balloU  to  tha 


aoldlen.  Thto  to  ail  nonaenae.  I  pointed 
out  only  yeaterday  that  tbaaa  ballota  can 
go  anywhere  In  the  world  aad  aotoM  back 
within  a  few  daya. 

The  Caanuf  AN.  "Hie  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mtaalsalppl  has  expired. 

Mr  LaCoMPTx.  Mr.  Cbatrman.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentlamaa  from  MlaalaalppL 

Mr  Rankim  The  flgurea  show  tbat  they 
can  go  to  almost  any  comer  of  the  globa 
within  a  very  few  boors:  to  Cairo,  Egypt.  In 
31  hours:  to  Bomluiy,  India.  In  33  hours;  to 
Auckland.  New  Zealand,  In  37  hours  and  36 
mtnutea:  to  Auatralla  in  42  hours.  Thcaa 
ballota  can  all  'go  and  come  back  tn  ample 
time  to  be  counted.  They  will  be  stamped 
so  that  everyb«)dy  will  know  what  they  are. 
If  the  Army  and  Navy  will  only  lend  their 
aaaiatance.  we  can  f^t  theae  ballots  to  every 
BMUB  and  every  woman  In  tha  armed  aarvtaaa, 
and  ptet  them  back  In  ample  time  for  the 
election,  and  thua  save  not  only  the  Con- 
atltutlen  but  the  rights  of  the  varlotM  I 

Mr.  CbB.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU  the  g«a1 
yield? 

Mr  RAWxiif.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Cox  Wilt  the  gentleman  state  to  the 
Houae  the  number  of  terms  be  baa  aerved 
In  tbls  bcdy? 

Mr  R*NKm    I  have  •erved  since  1921. 

Mr.  Cox.  Haa  the  gentleman  bad  to  Uke 
aa  oatb  of  allailaiii  n  to  the  Constitution 
aaeb  tlma? 

Mr.  RAJiKOf.  Tea;  and  I  meant  It  every 
time.    I  am  going  to  come  to  that  In  a  mo- 


Bealdea.  our  bUl  provUtoo  frea  alr-mall 
aarvice  for  ballou  for  tim  primaries.  Tou 
<**py  that  to  ua  and  you  wU'  dlaenfranchlae 
avary  aarvlceman  aouth  of  tha  Po.tomac  Riv- 
er. What  about  the  people  In  Pttnnaytvanla 
who  are  going  to  vote  in  the  primary  In  April? 
What  about  tha  people  In  nilnoto  who  are 
going  to  vote  In  the  primary  in  April?  Paaa 
this  bill.  s.  1835,  with  amendmenta.  call  on 
tha  Army  and  Navy  to  do  Juat  what  tha  bill 
provldea.  give  them  (Tee  air-malt  aervlce,  and 
thoae  ballota  wUl  go  to  them  and  come  back 
In  plenty  of  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  Uken  more  time  than 
I  expected  to.  ThU  la  one  of  the  greateat 
queatlona  that  baa  ever  come  liefore  tha 
Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea.  Thla  ta  one 
of  the  greateat  aaaaulta  that  baa  been  made 
on  conatltutlonal  government  and  on  Statea* 
rlghta  aince  1890.  when  the  Area  of  recon- 
•tructton  were  »ttll  burning,  and  burning  to 
the  detriment  of  the  people  of  every  section 
of  tha  Nation.  I  hope  you  will  stay  with  tha 
eoBHlMae  and  paaa  thla  bill  and  send  It  to 
tha  Baaate  and  the  White  Houae.  Let  It  t>e- 
come  a  law  at  once  and  preaerve  in  tta  en- 
tirety that  great  document,  the  Constltutlun 
ot  tha  Uhlted  Statea.  the  ship  of  state  upon 
which  our  deatlny  dependa. 

Tbey  can  abuae  ma  all  tbay  pleaae.  and  I 
will  anawer  them  all  In  due  time.  Since  I 
bava  been  a  Member  of  thla  Houae.  I  have 
not  submitted  to  being  l>rowk>eaten  or  In- 
tlatdatatf  by  aayooa.  I  have  tried  to  foUow 
my  own  eaaaelauee  and  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Plrst  DUtrlct  of  Mlaalaalppl.  I 
have  tried  to  do  what  I  thought  waa  right. 
When  my  conactonce  la  clear  and  when  I  bava 
attidlad  a  quaatkm  aa  I  have  studMI  thto  oaa. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  aU  the  f  orcaa  at  avtl,  fraai 
Drew  Pearaon  to  PM  and  back  to  Walter 
WlncheU. 

Wbea  I  turn  to  behold  for  the  taat  tlma 
tbat  Bag  babtad  tba  apcaker's  deak.  or  to 
take  a  kM  long  tlmaitug  kx)k  at  the  reced- 
ing dome  of  thto  Capttot.  I  want  to  feel  tn 
my  heart  that  I  have  done  my  beat,  that  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight  and  have  kept  tha 
faith. 
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In  nil  •Incerlty.  I  can  aay  that— 
"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  aa  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
Por  my  unconquerable  aoul. 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  drcumatance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonlnga  of  chance 
My  head's  been  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

"Beyond  thla  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
May  loom  the  horror  of  the  shade. 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soiill" 

(Prolonged  appiause,  the  Memljers  rising.] 


Suit  Af  ainst  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DCLAWASZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Jtily  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  14,  1949.  I  had  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  Mr. 
Greenewalt.  to  the  stockholders  answer- 
ing the  antitriist  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Merwin  K.  Hart,  president.  National  Eco- 
nomic Council,  which  appeared  in  its 
letter  under  date  of  July  15.  1949.  en- 
titled "It's  a  Crime  To  Be  Successful." 
This  article  discusses  the  motives  of  the 
suit  and  points  out  the  real  meaning  be- 
hind the  action  of  the  Government 
against  the  Du  Pont  Co.  I  believe  this 
letter  too  should  be  read  by  every  Ameri- 
can who  believes  in  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Its  a  CaiMa  To  B«  Succbsbfui. 

On  June  30  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Statea  flled  a  svilt  In  Federal  court 
"to  dissolve  the  du  Pont  Industrial  empire," 
aa  reported  In  the  New  York  Times.  It  waa 
loudly  haUed  In  the  leftisl.  prese  of  the  Na- 
tion as  "an  attack  upon  monopoly." 

In  the  American  language  "monopoly"  Im- 
pllea  aomething  reprehensible,  and  It  Is  a 
part  of  American  tradition  to  be  aa  much 
against  It  as  we  should  be  against  sin.  But 
aome  people  disagree  alx>ut  l>oth  sin  and 
monopoly,  becauae  they  haven't  agreed  on 
deflnitiona. 

So,  If  one  is  to  "come  Into  court  with  clean 
hands,"  what  la  hla  record  on  monopoly? 
Doea  the  accuser  favor  It  (or  hlmaelf? 

WHAT  IS  A  MONOPOLY? 

Webater's  New  International  Dictionary  de- 
flnea  it  aa: 

"a.  Kzclualve  poaaaaalon  of  the  tirade  in 
some  artlclA  or  exercise  of  some  businesa. 
b.  The  exclUBl\'e  right,  privilege,  or  power 
of  selling  or  purchasing  a  given  commodity 
or  service  in  a  given  market:  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  supply  of  any  conunodity  or  serv- 
ice in  a  given  nmrket;  hence,  often,  in  popu- 
lar uae,  any  such  control  of  a  commodity. 


aervlce,  or  traffic  In  a  given  nuu'ket  as  enablea 
the  one  having  such  control  to  raise  the  price 
of  a  commodity  <»  service  materially  above 
the  price  fixed  by  free  competition.    •     •     •" 

In  simple  words,  a  monopoly  means  pos- 
aeaalon  of  all,  or  substantially  all.  of  some- 
thing the  holder  offers  at  an  unreasonably 
high  price  which  the  purchaser  must  pay 
because  he  can  get  it  nowhere  else.  In  the 
political-legal  Jargon  now  current,  such  a 
price  is  called  "administered." 

Keeping  this  definition  in  mind.  It  lant 
hard  to  see  what  makes  a  real  mgnopoly  bad. 
In  &  society  based  on  the  principle  of  free 
competition,  monopoly  stiflea  free  competi- 
tion. The  only  form  of  monopoly  which  our 
laws  have  consistently  protected  is  that  given 
a  holder  of  a  patent.  That  a  man  should  t>e 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  Inventive 
skill  seems  right  and  Just  to  almost  every- 
body. Yet  even  this  right  la  limited:  First 
of  aU,  it  runs  only  for  a  specified  term  of 
years  and.  second,  it  has  Increasingly  heen 
provided  In  our  laws  that  holders  of  pat- 
ents must  be  willing  to  license  their  use  by 
others— even  competitors — upon  payment  of 
a  fair  fee.  Moreover  our  bureaucracy  haa 
Increasingly  tended  to  undermine  the  value 
of  patents. 

Any  genuine  objection  to  monopoly,  then. 
Includes  two  related  beliefs.  The  first  is  that 
a  free  market,  in  which  prices  are  fixed  by 
competition,  with  the  public  the  final  Judge 
of  what  it  win  pay,  is  sotind  and  good. 
The  second  Is  that  any  combination  of  forcea 
which  renders  the  free  market  belpleaa  or  In- 
operative, is  bad. 

DIFFBUCNT   KINDS    OT    MONOPOLIXS 

There  are  differing  Iclnds  of  monopolies. 
Government  is  given  rightly  by  our  Consti- 
tution a  monopoly  on  the  use  of  force  to 
preserve  law  and  order  to  provide  for  tha 
common  defense. 

But  there  are  those  who  seek  to  extend 
the  monopoly  power  of  Government  beyond 
simple  and  necessary  fundamentals.  What 
we  call  statism — wliether  Communist,  So- 
cialist, or  Fascist — is  in  its  essence  the  ex- 
tension of  pollUcal  monopoly  power  over  the 
whole  economic  and  social  life  of  a  people. 
Classical  socialism,  for  example,  wants  to 
make  Government  monopolies  of  most  basic 
manufacturing,  tranaportatlon,  and  distri- 
bution facilities,  and  to  turn  control  of  nat- 
ural resources  into  a  poUtical  monopoly. 

Communists,  Socialists,  and  Faacists,  there- 
fore, are  not  really  against  monopoly  at  all. 
They  believe  In  It.  They  tielieve  in  admin- 
istered prices.  They  sneer  at  the  free  mar- 
ket. Their  basic  objection  to  a  private  (that 
Is.  nongovernment)  monopoly  is  merely  that 
prices  ate  t>elng  administered  by  the  wrong 
people.  According  to  them,  prices  should 
be  set  by  monopolist-politicians  and  not  by 
monopolist-businessmen. 

As  Ijelievers  in  the  free  market,  we  do  not 
like  monopoly,  either  governmental  or  pri- 
vate. But  that  ought  not  to  blind  any  of 
■as  to  the  fact  that  when  a  soclaltst-mlnded 
politician  starts  to  cry  "monopoly,"  he  is 
insincere,  for  he  Is  raising  the  cry  in  order 
to  establlsb  bis  own  kind  of  monopoly. 

IF  WE  HAD  TO  CH008X 

If  we  ever  should  have  to  choose  between 
private  monopolies  administered  by  business- 
men, and  political  monopolies  administered 
by  bureaucrats,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
choose  the  former.  For  private  monopolies, 
when  and  tf  they  exist,  can  be  taken  into 
court  and,  if  they  are  proved  to  be  violators 
of  law,  can  be  broken.  But  monopoly  of 
the  statist  variety,  once  it  gets  its  grip  on 
the  economic  life  of  a  nation.  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  dislodge.  For  there  wUl  t>e  no 
court  or  other  human  power  alwve  it  to 
compel  it  to  desist.  Such  economic  mo- 
nopoly, administered  by  politicians,  has  al- 
most unlimited  power  over  the  daUy  Ufa 
of  the  individual — such  power  as  a  private 
monopoly  oould  never  dream  of   achieving. 


It  la  Important  to  imderstand  all  this  be- 
fore It  la  posalble  to  evaluate  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General, 
profesaadly  designed  to  dlaaolve  a  du  Pont 
monopoly. 

J\ist  what  la  It  the  Washington  adminis- 
tration is  really  trying  to  do? 

The  answer  can  be  found  In  the  record  of 
the  administration  itself.  It  is  a  collectlvist- 
minded.  statist-tending.  National  Sodallat- 
bent  administration.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  many  Communists  have  lieen.  and  aoma 
are  stlU,  in  its  employ.  It  does  not  l>elleve 
in  the  free  economy  and  the  free  market. 
Both  as  legatee  of  the  unlamented  New  Deal. 
and  in  its  own  right,  this  administration  la 
driving  hard  for  a  ccmtrolled  economy,  to  be 
directed  by  Itself.  Its  passion  for  controls  la 
not  hidden  but  nouuioua. 

It  is  silly,  therefore,  for  anyone  to  Imagina 
that  in  suing  du  Pont  or  any  other  corpora- 
tion this  administration  is  the  friend  of  tha 
ordinary  citizen  and  la  seeking  to  preserve 
for  him  the  competitive  prices  of  a  free  mar- 
ket. So  far  as  monopoly  is  concerned,  this 
administration  does  not  come  Into  cotirt 
with  clean  hands.  It  la  using  the  cry  ctf 
monopoly  to  deceive  the  people  In  order  to 
get  power  to  fasten  upon  them  real  monop- 
olies of  its  own.  or  monopolies  the  admlnia- 
tration  is  willing  to  license  Ita  apartally  fa- 
vored minorities  to  establish  and  wlBdBlstar 
In  return  for  votes. 

n  du  pout  a  ICONOPOLT? 

The  question  to  be  answered  Is — do  the  du 
Pont  holdings  constitute  a  monopoly,  In  tha 
only  sense  In  which  the  word  represents, 
something  harmftil  to  a  free  economy  with  a 
free  market?  Not  even  Attorney  General 
Clark  waa  so  bold  aa  to  say  they  do.  The 
du  Pont  holdings  represent  about  a  quarter 
of  the  outstanding  stock  in  General  Motors. 
They  represent  stock  control  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  producers  of  rayons, 
plastics,  nylon,  cellophane,  autlfreeae,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  products — better  things 
for  tjetter  living.  General  Motors  and  the  dU 
Pont  Co.  togetheir  own  Kinetic  Chemicals,  a 
maker  of  refrigerants.  Together  with  Stand- 
ard OU  of  New  Jersey,  the  du  Pont  Co.  owns 
the  Ethyl  Corp.,  owners  of  an  antiknock  gas- 
oline compound.  The  du  Pont  family  holds 
about  17  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  but  the  du  Pont  Co.  it- 
self has  never  owned  a  dollar  of  United  States 
Rubtjer  stock. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  du  Pont  emplrv.  Its 
total  assets  are  estimated  at  about  one  and 
one-2ialf  bUlion  dollars — roughly  about  3  per- 
cent as  much  as  the  Federal  Government  Is 
sjjending  this  fiscal  year  alone.  And  the  en- 
tire capital  is  owned  by  roughly  100,000  stock- 
holders. 

General  Motors  certainly  has  no  monopoly 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  automobUea. 
Everybody  knows  that.  Kinetic  Chemicals 
has  no  monopoly  on  the  manufacture  of  re- 
frigerants. Ethyl  Corp.  does  have  a  patent 
right  In  Its  component,  but  it  sella  that 
compound  to  any  manufacturer  of  gasoline 
who  wants  it  and  will  pay  for  it.  If  the  du 
Pont  empire  were  diaaolved.  Ethyl  Corp. 
would  still  poaaeas  Ita  patent  rlghU  ae- 
cured  to  it  by  law — assuming  that  In  the 
future  our  laws  are  held  to  mean  what  they 
aay. 

B.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Is  not  the 
only  manufacturer  of  many  of  the  items  it 
produces.  It  is  true  that  on  some  of  its  prod- 
ucts It  holds  patent  rights  guaranteed  by 
law.  But  even  on  many  patent-protected 
processes  du  Pont,  In  accordance  with  law. 
Issues  licenses  to  othor  manufacturers,  some 
of  whom  then  compete  with  du  Pont  in  the 
free  market.  It  holds  no  monopoly  among 
American  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  which 
Is  a  thrivingly  competitive  segment  of  our 
economy. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  unquestionably 
does  not  have  a  monopoly  in  the  manufac- 
tvare  of  automobile  tires  or  the  other  articles 
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Wtth  rarh 

■tbfMnc."  rtri 
of  IMsUlgcnct 
I  •  rt»lin.    Mimmtw.  tor  t«  yvmn.  whil* 
MxxAtiC—  at  Omt«d  •!«<«■  Rubber  w«r« 


*\ 


iMf*    • 

•o  CIM«  pfleaa  OUT  b« 
bf  tiM  da  ^BdU.  r«tb#r  th«a 
Mt  fef  tt«  OpHMMB  Qt  tiM  fSW  BMtflMt. 
^■4  It  ttM  pM««»  I 

»•  •  MMpOly       TIW  Ifcf  BMf  to  iMlptal 

*Mlaf'«aMlr  •«■••  uid  10  tb«  tran— cnoo 

Mmsb  •  aMOopoly.      U  any  of  our 
««aatf  C«»  bMHwiMM  vhlcb  eould  b«  iMtp- 
fui   m   buylac  aad  MtUn«   to   eacb 
IM  VDuM  cartalaly  fowkWr  such 

U  on«  of 
i«7  by  buying 
oUmt  and  kToiittnc  •  bJclUr  price. 
why  ■boold  b*  not  do  ao.  and  paaa  th« 
aavtac  atoag  to  tb*  mmmmmmf    If  be  tbooui 


net. 


,  tan 
b«   would    b«    rem 

ite  wouid  Odiy  ftow 


a  poor 


aplrit  tn  whlcb  tb«  Depnrtment  of 
Juatiot  baa  brought  tbla  tfu  Foot  suit  re- 
aa  of  tb*  I^derml  suit  a  or  9  ycar« 
tiM  liiMOhi  Bactnc  Co..  of  Oeve- 
BH^any.  by  a  aynMa  at  tneen- 
9  paid  larft  bonuwi  k>  em- 
■uit  waa  for  aoaia  tMIAjNi 
to  be  due  on  tba  tbaory  tbnt  tbo 
purpcae  of  tba  bcpuaee  waa  really  to  evada 
addlttotiaJ  corporate  taxation.  Tbe  Lincoln 
CO.  potntcd  out  that  through  tta  bonxis  lys- 
tarn  M  bnd  baan  aMa  to  aiQ  tba  OoTwnant 
•t  prtMB  far  Um  ttmm  tkoaa  of  ttn  «aM- 
pattton.  tboa  MTing  the  Oovemaant  ak»a 
•IM.000.000.  OoTemotent  repraaantn- 
tbay  w«ra  not  tnuraatod  ta 
tba  Oovanun^it  waa  intaraetad 
only  In  reeoverlng  tba  $3,000,000  of  tazca 
■llnartly  due 

war  ran  rvmtvn  or  oo  poarrv 

Why,  then,  doea  the  admlnlatratton  paraoo 

Mm  d«  IPoat  Co.  and  tba  du  Pont  family  aa 

and  aafe  tbnt  tbay  ba  foread  to 

•areati  tn   Oanaml  Motora  and 

Cnltad  fltatoa  Xabbar? 

MtoC  In  any  nanafbetivad 
or  ommodity.  thus  forcing  the  paopto 
to  paif  ■rtlflctal  prWaa. 

It  la  not  becauaa  tba  adrolnlatrataaa  la  fol- 
Iwvtnc  In  tba  atepa  of  tba  tnnrt  buatora  of  M 
to  M  yaara  ago  In  tboa*  days  wo  bad  ad- 
tatalamuaan  wbleM  raaJly  wantod  w  ptaaai  wa 
llto  IMn  ■arfeac.  aad  wbicb  aetod  cftly  to 

free  marfcal  than  tba  du  Poota  and  other 
*ari«   antorpnaara   could   do   tf    tbey 
•vary  etfoet. 

Aa  renmta.  w«  wMk  Am 
tar  thia  aetkm  ilaawban.     And  tboaa  trua 
apa  of  vltol  aa«aam  to  a^ary 


■M  to  have  ettbar 
value  aoaparattatt 
tat  BHwMaii  li 
unt«f7.  By  Ita  tory  aature  it  bevina  wttb  • 
little  eompulakm  and  winda  up  aa  com- 
ptetaly  aooifulaary. 

rani  nntltbaau.  then,  la  not  between 
u  and  tboaa  who  wickedly 
agalnat  eaeb  oibar.  It  la  between 
ve  worn  i  SoctatlM  MOpanUon ) .  and 
freely  ta  tba  bepa  of  rawvd.  Thta 
of  wwaiu  w«  anU  taacaUto.  aad  it  ta 
incentive  that 
each  other  to 
panarra  product,  to  win  a  ireatar  reward. 
Tboaa  who  do  tbla  perform  a  real 
and  human  aervlee.  It  waa  tha 
mani  of  laeaotlTe  that  gaea  ui 

of  BMdwUoa  aad  dia- 


la  It  that  ereataa  tn49eottveT  What 
the  droMB  of  aaaeaaa  tn  the  mlnde 
of  frnng  men  and  woaiaa  la  bualneea  or  the 
profeaatoaar  la  tt  not  tha  anmpla  of  thoaa 
who  have  be«n  sueeaatfalt  Without  that 
example  what  riMOB  wotild  they  have  to  feel 
that  irreat  effort,  tntelllgent  effort,  will  re- 
sult tn  great  reward? 

WMmm  la  ths  asAi.  Momrs 
Thla.  we  think,  ta  tba  prlanry  awUva  be- 
hind the  suit  againat  tba  du  Voata.  The 
du  Pont  atory.  like  tbe  Pord  story,  ta  a  saga 
of  American  succeaa.  It  liad  unall  begln- 
nlnga  almoat  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It 
haa  bean  cbamctarlaad.  not  by  ruthleaa 
smothering  of  poaMMa  competitor*,  but  by 
an  almoat  uncnany  genlua  rur  provldtag  aaw 
and  better  prodticta  that  have  tnealeolably 
rateed  the  standard  of  American  living. 
How  Immeasurably  du  Pont  baa  added  to 
Mnlnlne  enjoyment  af  day-to-day  living 
through  the  ilngla  Itam  of  nylon  I 

But  one  can  almoat  hear  the  alow  wbeela 
tumlni;  and  meehins  in  tha  aeelblM  aited: 
"du  Pont  to  a  shining  ezampla  Of  what  pri- 
vate enterpriae.  apurrad  on  by  Incentive  of  re- 
ward, can  da  We  muat  imaah  It.  We  must 
deetroy  what  such  an  example  meana.  Wm 
muat  m*ke  tt  a  erlaa  to  ba  auecenaful '"  The 
attack  upon  du  Pont  la  aa  attack  upon  tha 
aerva  crater  of  our  tree  society. 

W»  tbhik  there  la  alao  a  second  reaaon  for 
thta  attack.  A  hint  of  tt  ta  given  in  the  state- 
ment of  tbe  Department  of  Jtiattce  In  Inatl- 
tutUig  tbe  action.  The  Department  aald  tba 
atutwar  dtraetad  "to  breaking  up  of  the 
targeat  alagla  ooaeaatratton  of  industrial 
power  to  tbe  TTntted  Statea." 

Ifr  Crawford  H  Oreenewalt.  prealdent  of 
tha  du  Pont  Co  remarked,  we  think  rightly. 
that  this  meana  the  Oovemment  la  attacking 
"hfgneas  In  buslncaa  m  such."  But  to  say 
only  so  much  to  not  to  uncover  the  Inward- 
naaa  of  the  attack.  Why  doee  the  Truman 
palace  guard  want  to  attack  Ugaaaa  aa  auch? 
If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  a  hlatorleal  paral- 
lel, tbe  anawar  baeoaaa  aeaarent. 


uiT  a  ao  aacx  iwio  auroaT 

During  tbe  laat  SO  yaara  of  tba  Wara  of  tha 


betw« 

The  stake  waa  pohtHal  power.  The  crown. 
tn  order  to  gala  tha  powai  later  to  be  exer- 
ctaad  by  tbe  daapotlc  Tudor  and  Stuart  Klnga. 
bad  to  aaMab  tba  great  feudal  landholder*. 
with  thato  aMtty  to  aMlntato  forcea  strong 
I  ra  *  " 
didao* 
or  tha 

to  nnk  oaaton  of  re- 
in   combination    with    the 
Kit    the    crown    and    tta    advtoer* 
that  once  the  great  cantara  of  raalat- 
tbay  aould  tmi 
lU   on    iiMjiaii     MBsll    li 

la  other   worffi,  to 
the  crown  attaefead 


The  parallel  la.  Of  enorae.  not  wholly  eoa- 
plete  But  tba  aaaanoi.  tba  heart  of  tba 
parallel  la  fratghtod  with  meaning  for  our 
tlmaa  An  admlntotratlun  whose  Inaplrers. 
Uka  tha  Torklat  klnga.  are  drlvin«(  for  com- 
plato  and  abeoluta  control  <:\rr  a  whole 
aatkm  murt.  if  tt  la  to  ba  succeaaful.  attack 
pt.Mible  eenur*  of  raaiataaea.  and  redtica 
then  oaa  by  eaa.  Tha  tu  Poat  empire  la. 
tt  mmpmm.  mbIi  a  pamfMrn  aaatar  of  re. 
slstanre  And  tt  la  a  poaalbla  eentar  of  re- 
stotance  to  tyranny   praclaely  becauaa  It  la 


Juat  aa  Idvard  IV  got  the  anuOl  merchanta 
on  his  side  by  telling  them  hypocritically 
that  he  waa  Agbtlng  for  them  agalnat  tba 
baroaa.  ao  tbe  alien -minded  Trunuin  palace 
guard  tell  American  small  bttolness  that  tn 
attacking  du  Pont  tt  to  Aghtlnt;  monopoly 
oa  thalr  behalf.  But  J\iat  aa  Bdward  IV.  after 
ba  bad  dtopoaed  of  tbe  barons,  turned  on 
the  merchanu  and  Inatltuted  the  tyrannical 
mcrcantlltom  against  whlcb  tbe  American 
Revolution  waa  a  Onal  revolt,  ao  If  the  Tru- 
man palace  guard  eaa  rid  ItaaU  of  raalatance 
from  large  bualneea  orgaalaatlons.  the  small 
btiatnaaa  that  Maaaiaa  wUl  inevitably  ba 
■aalar  to  ladoaa  to  aemtude 

raar  or  thx  oaivs  roa  coixacrnnaic 

The  drlee  to  eoUectlTlae  America  to  now  In 
full  blaat.  The  attack  to  from  every  quarter. 
It  to  In  tha  light  of  what  the  coUectlvlsU 
are  trying  to  do  In  the  large,  that  every 
aapaiato  tactical  move  muat  be  understood 
and  awlghad.  When  that  to  done,  theae 
salient  factii  emerge- 

1.  In  defending  Itaelf.  du  Pont  Is  not  de- 
faadlng  monopoly.  Por  the  du  Pont  enter- 
prlaaa  are  not  a  BMmopoly. 

X  Tba  purpeaa  of  the  attack  to  to  advanca 
tha  aaaatlon  ta  AaMrtaa  of  an  Amarlcaa 
aoclallam  tadlattngulahable  In  any 
entlal  aenae  from  German  national 
aoclallam  (Httler'a  naalam).  faadam.  or 
■rttlah  national  inrlanaai 

t.  The  preeent  adadatalmlton  haa  no  la- 
tereat  tn  praaarvlng  tha  ftaa  iMrket  for  fooda 
and  aervlcea.  Ita^.,gpfaaaton  of  "oppaal^ 
monopoly  -  to  purely  hypocritical,  alnca  IM 
'"■*  *"**!—*  ^  *■  i*«atrnjiliig  the  free  market 
aatf  MriMftltutlag  atato  monopoly  for  It. 

4.  In  attacking  du  Pont,  ovir  National  8o- 
claltat  planner*  are  seeking  to  deetroy  tha 
paycbologlcal  baato  underlying  thr  free  eco- 
aoaUe  aoelety.  In  place  of  the  ezpaetattai 
that  aAoet  and  ingenuity  will  nnd  paafe  la- 
ward.  they  wotild  dlacourage  ambition  bf 
making  it  a  crime  to  be  succee&Tul 

5.  In  attacking  "lalgneaa  aa  such."  otnr 
aUen-mlnded  PaacUt  palace  guard  shrewdly 
recognlaaa  that  before  stattot  monopoly  can 
be  faatened  upon  the  American  economy 
large  centers  of  potential  raatotance  muat 
be  ruthleealy  cruabad.  When  the  fortreaaee 
are  reduced,  the  anuUl  houaeholder*  In  tha 
countryalde.  tba  aaaaU  mercbanu  In  tba 
towna.  can  ba  "awpfiad  up"  at  wUl. 


BSAL  tmrsa  KXAjrute 

to  the  Inner  maaatag  of  tbe  antl- 
lopoty  suit  agalnat  da  Miat.  It  to  being 
fnted  cleverly  by  the  administration  aa 
a  device  to  help  amall  tnialneaa  and  the  con- 
sxuner. 

It  to  neither.  It  to  another  step  In  a  su- 
perbly dealgned  pUn  to  reduce  all  \mer1cana 
Into  the  servitude  Of  tha  monopoiy  state 

The  du  Pont  eaa^aBy  haa  annoUtaced  it 
wUl  fight  thia  Ooeammaat  inlt  with  every 
reeource  available.  Wa  waleame  thto  newa. 
Por  du  Pont  will  tbua  be  flghung  the  batUa 
of  the  many  mUlloito  of  man  and  women  who, 
trusting  to  the  American  lyalan  of  prlvato 
enterpriae.  have  Inveatad  thalr  aavlngr  ta  ear* 
poraU  secuntiea. 
It  la  a  fight  iMiaaaii  bungling  Oovemment 
I  fraa  American  cttiaena 
Mtaviw  K  Marr. 

Pr».«Miei» 
National  VconoMtc  CoaacU.  tnc. 
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Crckta  and  Skimmed  Milk — 
A  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxmoia 

a  TBI  BOUSB  OP  RXPSaUKTATTVIS 

Fridat.  July  22.  1949 

Mr  O'HARA  of  tlltnoto  Mr.  Speaker, 
reapontive  to  the  wlabw  of  many  of  my 
constituenu  I  appearfidi  today  before  the 
.subcommittee  of  the  Boom  Goramlttee  on 

Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  at  the  public 
hearings  being  held  on  the  btlla  affecting 
postal  and  other  workers  in  the  Federal 
service.  Under  the  leave  granted  I  In- 
clude the  following  statement  made  by  me 
to  my  dLstinguished  colleagues  sitting  on 
the  subcommittee: 

Mr.  Chalmiaa.'By  purpoae  to  appearing 
here  today  In  taapenae  to  your  gracious  and 
^predated  tovttatlon  is  to  give  a  poeltlve  aa- 
aeitlon  to  the  sentiment  of  my  constituents 
to  the  second  district  of  Illtooto  In  the  mat- 
ter of  fair  treatment  to  the  men  and  women 
to  the  Federal  aervlee  who  do  the  hard  work 
and  are  never  paid  more  than  a  sufficiency  for 
bare  necesaltles. 

I  eould  not  return  to  my  dtetrlct  and  face 
my  coiutltuenu  unless  while  here  I  had 
dune  everything  wlthto  my  power  to  help 
these  bumble  worlters  attato  aome  measure 
of  relief.  The  Eigbty-flrst  Congreaa  has  given 
oonalderatlon  to  Pedaral  workers  to  the  high 
aatary  brackets.  If  tbe  Federal  workers  to 
the  low  salary  brackets  do  not  receive  the 
same  conaldaratlon.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
explanation  that  any  Member  of  the  Kighty- 
flrst  Congreaa  can  give  on  his  return  home 
aiiich  will  satisfy  hto  eonstitxienta. 

I  wtoh.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  potot  to 
compliment  this  subcommittee  on  its  to- 
doatry  In  conducting  these  public  heartoga 
aoaerlng  to  all  aome  75  or  more  bills,  moat, 
if  not  all.  of  them,  meritorious.  I  am  sxire 
that  my  dtotingulahed  colleagues  on  thto 
committee,  after  they  carefully  examine  ail 
of  the  bllto  which  is  their  responsibility, 
totend  to  report  out  to  the  proper  forma 
and  with  such  amendmenta  as  may  seem 
to  them  advisable  at  least  the  best  of  these 
biUa.  I  thtok.  ta  all  fairness  to  my  col- 
laacues  on  thto  commit ;«e.  that  such  a  state- 
ment ahould  be  made. 

I  do  know,  and  am  certato  that  my  col- 
teaguaa  on  this  committee  are  fxilly  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  there  is  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing aentiment  in  favor  of  these  bills  that 
their  passage  when  once  they  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  a  great  majority  to  as  cer- 
tato aa  tiie  coming  of  daylight  tomorrow 
momtog.  We  cannot  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  tlie  Hoover  Commission  to  In- 
creastog  aalarlea  already  large,  and  at  the 
same  time  ignone  the  recommendations  of 
this  same  Commission  which  apply  to  wages 
of  Federal  workers  always  too  low. 

Let  me  quote  from  page  26  (personnel 
management)  of  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commtelon: 

-Pay  adjustments  for  white-collar  and 
postal  workers  have  tended  •  •  •  to  lag 
bt-hlnd  similar  adjtistments  to  Industry." 

And  again  from  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  on  page  38: 

"oua  MaaomtaL  rouciaa 

"Our  personnel  polldaa  oomnUttee  has  con- 
aluuod  that  the  praaant  efficiency-rating  pro- 
aeduraa  in  the  Ptderal  Government  have  tha 
•flMt  Of  underauning  suparvisor-employee 
Mlattonships.  •  •  •  Thto  syatem  to  nut 
to  the  aateat  that  it  abould  ba  aa  an 


aid  to  the  development  of  the  employee  and 
for  the  purpoaaa  of  maaaurtat  tba  employee'a 
potential  uaafulneaa  ta  tha  orpaalaation. " 

In  raapact  for  your  ttaia.  aad  to  considera- 
tkm  of  many  of  my  ooUaagoaa  who  are  here 
alao  to  testify,  I  will  make  my  remarka  brief. 
X  would  not  want  to  contribute  to  a  delay. 
which  might  prove  fatal,  by  dlacuaalng  tha 
bUla  in  too  much  Oatail  or  even  a  eonaldar- 
abta  number  of  them.  Tha  Unportant 
thine  »n<i  I  My  thto  in  all  raapaet  aad  with 
tha  tttmoat  aoafldanc*  to  my  ooUaagtiaa  oa 
thia  committaa  to  that  your  oonmittee  taka 
actioa  aa  promptly  aa  poaalbla  and  that  it 
report  at  the  very  earlleat  mnawnt  potalbla 
at  laaat  aome  of  tba  billa  now  ttadar  dla- 
euaalon. 

As  to  H.  R.  4485.  there  to  vary  Uttla  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  Members  with 
whom  I  have  Ulked.  There  to.  to  all  truth, 
a  growtog  impatience  that  thto  bill  has  been 
ao  long  delayed  to  reaching  the  floor  of  tha 
House.  Again.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
do  not  Intend  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  thU 
committee  or  any  of  its  members.  I  fully 
realize  the  studious  attention  to  detaito 
which  It  to  your  duty  to  give  aa  members  of 
the  committee.  I  fuUy  realiae,  too,  how 
hard  you  have  l>een  worktog  and  the  great 
demands  that  nave  been  placed  upon  your 
time  by  the  multiplicity  of  bills  of  the  nature 
of  that  under  discussion.  Now  that  H.  R. 
4495  by  the  petiUon  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  of  which  I  was  one  of 
the  first  signers,  seems  assured  of  early 
pasaage,  your  committee  may  have  the  great- 
er opportunity  to  study  the  remalntog  billa, 
which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  Federal 
workers. 

Our  constituents  at  home  are  letttog  us 
know  how  they  feel  about  the  delay.  I  Just 
cannot  tell  a  single  man  or  woman  to  the 
Second  District  of  Illtooto  that  it  to  an 
urgent  matter  to  give  a  salary  boost  to  a 
Federal  worker  who  Is  now  making  consid- 
erably more  than  many  or  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  dtotrict.  and  that  there  to  no 
urgency  at  all  to  even  giving  consideration 
to  the  request  of  a  Federal  worker  on  a  wage 
pretty  close  to  the  bread   toe. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  aome  of  thto  leg- 
islation does  not  have  the  approval  of  tha 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  the  Post  Office  Department  Itself. 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  run  the  repwrts  down.  If  it  to  the 
fact,  and  I  hope  tliat  It  to  not.  that  these 
agencies  are  opposed  to  legislation  which 
would  help  the  rank  and  file  employees,  then 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  vote  was  cast 
in  favor  of  giving  very  substantial  tocreaaea 
to  wages  to  the  heads  of  these  departmmta. 

I  Just  do  not  have  any  use  at  all  for  any 
man  who  looks  out  for  himself  and  dips  Into 
the  cream  for  himself  and  then  begrudges 
givtog  to  someone  else  a  little  larger  portion 
of  skimmed  milk. 

I  do  not  see  any  vestige  of  right  that  we  ta 
the  Kghty-flrst  Congress  have  to  delay  any 
of  the  very  modest  requests  that  these 
humble  Federal  workers  have  made.  Cer- 
tainly postal  workers  are  entitled  to  26  days 
vacation  and  15  days  sick  leave,  as  are  classi- 
fied Federal  employees.  Why  shouldn't  they 
be?  What  argument  can  possibly  be  made 
against  the  granting  of  that  request?  What 
to  there  unreasonable  about  a  tlOO  uniform 
allowance  and  the  longevity  tocreases?  I 
mention  theae  Items  as  being  fairly  reflec- 
tive of  the  features  covered  In  all  of  these 
75  or  more  bills  now  before  your  committee. 
Our  constituents  believe  that  they  are  good 
bllto.  And  if  they  all  die,  or  most  of  them 
die,  with  our  adjournment  along  about  Labor 
Day,  I  can  aaaure  my  colleaguaa  that  there 
will  be  a  lot  more  labor  Involved  for  ua  to 
1»60  in  coming  back  to  Waahlngton. 

If  the  little  fellow  working  for  Uncle  Sam 
baa  to  take  It  on  the  chin  while  tha  big 
fellow  geu  tba  orchlda.  than   I  think  tha 


American  people  would  do  a  mighty  good 
Job  to  {Peking  out  for  tbemaelvaa  anotbar 
Congreaa. 

I  know  that  thta  eoaualttae  to  doing  a  taoat 
thorough  Job  to  a  moat  c(»aelantlotta  man- 
ner, but  people  who  are  standing  pretty  cloaa 
to  tha  bread  tine  and  needing  a  little  help 
do  grow  a  little  reatlva  over  dabataa  and  da* 
liberations  and  conferencaa  that  delay  tha 
relief  immedtataly  naadad.  I  rspaat  afaia 
that  in  what  I  have  aald  and  ta  lavlaff  Im- 
madlata  action  by  thto  eoauntttaa  X  intend 
no  enttdam  upon  tha  bard>worlunf  mtmttn 
of  tha  committaa.  I  have  told  my  euwUlu 
enta  to  letters  I  have  wrtttan  them  and  ta 
radio  progranu  that  I  waa  confidant  that  thto 
committee  would  report  the  MUa  out  aa4 
that  the  delay  up  to  thto  tuaa  had  baaa  oeoa- 
aloned  only  by  the  time  which  the  committaa 
necesaarily  had  to  give  In  conducttog  thaaa 
public  hearing*  and  to  the  proper  conaldera- 
tion  which  aa  members  of  the  committee  they 
are  charged  to  give  to  each  of  theae  laflala- 
tion  ]»x>posato. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  been  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  my  constituenu.     Also  I 
have  been  speaking  my  owr  deep  and  abiding 
convictions.     Aside    from    tliat.    or    perhapa 
supplementing  it,  has  been  a  circumstance 
of  a  personal  nature.    My  eldest  son  and  my 
namesake.  Barratt  O'Hara.  Jr.,  at  the  present 
time  a  partner  in  my  law  firm  to  the  city 
of  Chicago,  while  to  the  service  of  tlie  Oov- 
emment, was  the  president  of  Lodge  148  of 
tile  American  Federation  of  Govamaaai^  >»'■ 
ployees.  a  lodge  which  cov«*d  conqdataly  tha 
Civil    Service    Commission.    Depaioment    of 
Justice,  and  Treasury  employees  in  the  Chi- 
cago area-     There  are  24  lodges  of  the  Ameri- 
can Feda*ation  of  Government  Employeea  to 
the  Chicago  area,  covering  practically  all  tba 
Federal  agenciea.  departmenu.  and  Instru- 
mentalities.   Among  the  leaders  and  thoaa 
who  worked  day  and  night  with  my  aon  for 
the  advancement  of  the  toterests  of  Federal 
workers  are  such  men  as  William  I.  Conner*; 
the  brilliant  Harry  O'Reilly,  director  of  or- 
ganization for  the  A.  F.  of  L.:  John  F.  Orlner, 
national  vice  president  of  the  organisation 
and  beloved  by  every  Federal  worker  in  tha 
Middle  West:  and  our  own  distlngutohed  and 
admired    former    colleague,    the    Honorabla 
Thomas  O'Malley,  now  regional  administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Admtototratlon  wtth 
headquarters  In  Chicago.     Numbered  among 
the  membership  of  thto  organization  are  some 
of  the  finest  men  and  women  In  our  city  of 
Chicago,  all  doing  well   and  brilliantly  the 
hard  work  of  Federal  Government.     For  my 
son,  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  present  to  thto  committee  tlie  endorse- 
ment of  the  legislation  you  are  now  consider- 
ing from  such  a  fine  organlaatlon  and  such 
a  worthy  group  of  public  aervanta. 

From  the  CIO,  from  the  A.  F.  of  L..  from 
the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
from  every  labor  organlaaUon,  I  have  re- 
ceived soUdtations  of  my  support  for  thto 
proposed  legislation.  Organised  labor  la 
unitedly  behind  It  and  for  no  selfish  reaaon. 
But  the  demand  comes  not  alone  from  or- 
ganized labor.  It  comes  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  jjeople.  It  comes  from  manufac- 
tii.-ers,  merchants,  housewives,  from  the  vet- 
eran organisations,  from  the  women's  clubs, 
from  the  churches. 

If  ever  the  American  people  with  one  voice 
have  demanded  something  of  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States,  It  U  for  this  legtolatlon 
benefiting  the  postal  and  other  Federal  work- 
•  era  to  the  low-salaried  group.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  common  decency  that  we  cannot 
refuse.  If  the  Kighty-first  CongreM  haa 
found  that  It  to  hard  for  some  men  and 
women  In  Federal  Joba  to  live  on  tlO.OOO  # 
year,  the  Members  of  that  aame  Congraca 
wlU  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  good  raa«(m 
why  a  low-paid  Federal  worker  oan  carry 
along  merrily  and  to  abundant  comfort  ou 
tha  82.600  a  year  oX  a  poatal  dark. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RZMARBB 

cm 

ALOANDER  WILEY 

or  winiiain 
lATl  or  TH«  ClfTTKD  STATB 

r.  ^iiiir  25  ile^isUittvif  dan  of 
TkurMaw.  Jntu  2>.  194$ 

Mr  WnXY  Mr  ProMtBt  I  icnd  to 
tlw  desk  a  statement  which  I  lutve  pre- 
parad  «•  Um  Mbjcet  Good  Prices  (or 

an  iiwii  to  aiM cprwmtattooi  which 
have  been  sprcsd  amonf  th«  f amert  for 
a  looc  time  now.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
am  thU  ttiia  rtatwiMt  ba  prlntad  In 
•f    tiM 


There  belnc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment «as  orderod  lo  be  printed  tn  the 
Rscota.  as  follows: 


la  a 

rmUM     ■•  eaa  ipsa  tnttb  from  (alMbood. 
fart    fraoi    tancf.    ■•    know*    bunk    wImq 

tiMM.     I  would  Uke  to  aiu«*r.  just  m  Wls- 
la  Irtt—  ■nawar.  tlM  baioney 
Wf  tfe* 


b*  nullj  tnteraatad  la  what 

ucu  Ttiey  ifteaM  ba  eawaaraad  about  tha 
loaa  In  this  rich  arta  of  aoutbam  Wlaeooala 
wbOT*  datrjU^  brtafi  la  ■tlltema  ot  OoUara 
yaarly  to  oar  fanaars. 

buttar  pvadoatton  ia«t  yaar 
to  100  00O.0M  poOMdi  or  IS.OWJM 
laaa  than  tha  prod— Hop  In  I9rt. 
WtLBY  atataa  tn  hla  waaftty  new*  let- 
t«r  Kacept  for  tba  yaar  1946  the  butt«r 
output  laat  year  waa  tha  anallaat  in  nearly 
SO  years.  Total  eliaaae  production  In  Wla- 
iMt  year  dropped  to  483.000.000 
or  10  peirent  leaa  than  1»47  Tba 
awaabar  of  milk  cowa  tlwomhowt  ttia  coun- 
try, now  ajOO.OOO.  la  tha  aaaUaaC  number 
In  tha  laal  10  years  atttoougb  tba  avvra«e 
aUlk  piodimiuii  par  eow  baa  gone  up  to 
•.too  pounds  compar4>d  to  4.06  tn  1940. 

"Wtaoooatn.  tha  Nation's  forsmoBt  dairy 
8CaM.  faaia  thia  eontraetton  mora  than  any 
oUmt.    Oar  faiiwa  wboaa  auik  checka  ara 

"Tha  eow  Is  a  very  aaaential  factor  in  aoa- 
tton  of  the  land.  She  demands  sraaay 
hich  pfwvant  araaton.  She  helpa 
to  farttltae  the  Aalds  uid  thta  ta  no  small  (ac- 
tcr  tn  the  productlTtty  at  thia  rich  soil  tn 
soutbam  tlar  of  cowntlaa.  Sba  Is  an 
tlal  part  m  tba  BOManaMou  eyda. 

"We  In  tba  rltle*  cannot  Ifaara  the  HTeet 
at  tba  dairy  industry  upon  our  coonomy. 
Hb  eaat  Ifnore  the  fact  that  otir  cnwa  arv  in 
swMllar  Bumbars.  that  our  chccae  production 
baa  dropped,  that  oxir  butter  production  ta 
Isaa.  and  that  tha  sale  of  aargartaa  has 
jumped  These  ctianfca  affect  all  tba  com- 
munity InrttMtlnt  tboaa  who  work  tn  ottcaa 
and  factarlaa  aa  waB  aa  tboaa  who  work  on 
the  farm  ** 

Trt.  when  we  of  tba  Midwest  demand  ac- 
tion on  the  Wiley  aiaaadaaant  to  prevent  In- 
terstikte  shipment  of  yallow-eotarad  oleo.  tha 
freat  mass  of  oppoatUOB  eoBMa  from  Demo- 
cratic 


that  wa  ara  Ochtlnc  for  In  tba  Great  Lakes- 
8t  Lawrence  Seaway  bUl.  otf  which  I  was  a 
coaponsor  In  the  eightieth  and  In  the  present 
Klcbty-flrst  Confrcaa.  Significantly  cnoogh. 
the  oppoalUoD  to  tba  Oraat  Lakaa  flaaway— 
a  project  which  meana  so  much  to  Wtaeonaln 
fanning — again  stama  in  large  mcaatira  from 
southern  porta  repreaentad  by  Dafaocrats 
who  naadlesaly  fear  compeUtlon  with  Great 
Lakaa  ports. 

Let's  go  on.  bowerer.  and  point  out  that 
the  farasar  kaova  tbat  In  addman  to  soond 
RSA  lagMattee.  tbara  aatart  ba  belpful  aoll- 
conarrratton  btlU  ta  addition  to  nisaauna  to 
procnote  nutnilonal  standards,  so  tbat  tba 
paopla  of  tba  lUtlon  wUl  cotiaiUDo  nora 
milk.  Bora   ebrsas.  oiara   butter,   nkors   lea 


Tba 

Ua.    fl 
faUowa 


t 

burnt  too 
•tarry-eyed  Idcaa  at 
bin  by  a  slide- rule  f' 

OM   ASOCT   r 


KNT  rsaa 

admtaiatratloa  la 


^ula. 


4.  There  U  the  notion  fotatad  by  tba  labor 
Mg-abota  that  fannara  ara  prndtaarlng.  that 
th«y  ara  prlca-gougera  and  chlsalsrs.  that 
they  base  made  a  pUa  of  money  during  the 
war  and  poatwar  yeaas. 

That  la  so  m'Kh  bunk. 

The  farmer's  tncomc  baa  always  been  far 
lower  than  tba  dty  dwailar's  Ineoan.  Dur- 
ing tba  baaa  years  of  IflSA  to  ISW.  the  aver- 
ag  Income  of  the  Indlvidiial  on  the  farm  waa 
•MS  compared  to  9403  for  the  nonfarm 
tadlTldual.  Even  during  the  poatwar  years. 
average  farm  Income  waa  always  merely 
around  SO  percent  of  what  it  waa  Is  tba 
ciUaa. 

Moraoear.  about  tba  oiUy  faroiar  wbo  aada 
a  largs  laeoosa  waa  tba  boge  wheat  faraar 
with  iota  at  hired  bands  and  a  tramandoua 
amount  of  machlnary.  The  small  famlly- 
slasd  farmer  trying  to  make  a  llTing  tn  the 
face  of  rlalng  coats,  barely  made  hla  coat  of 
production  plus  a  raasonsNe  prcdt. 


I.  wblcb  ia 
frieod  at  tba  dairy  fa 
at  tba  vary  same  group  of  paopla  wtM 
ata  trytag  to  cut  tha  dairy  farmar's  tbroat  by 

tba  faraa- 


1.NOW, 

eooatantly 
f 

•rty.- 

admlnistra< 
Tbeyra  tefttag  jtat  ae  araeb  "boak. 


The  dairy  farmer  know*  tbal  ttia  aaaaa  ad- 
minlatratltm  is  planning  all  aorta  at  aoDtrola 
on  tba  farmer  and  Is  planning  to  regiment 
hla  aa  badly  as  tba  Ooriet  GovcmoMnt  rtgl« 
its  tba  acilaatlea  fi 


Who  la  II  Um«  la  baiyag  la  aw«  iba  ^uy 


(abW^tfMr  MM 
aod  MiMi  aadMMttaaa 
••  fegiaM  al  »aMal  a«  alaa  iMot  add 
iMpiawt  a#  yayig  iiiam  atoo  *•  »J»^ 

^m^^P  ^^^^^^^W^W       WIV#   ^I^W   HHHV   wi^B^^r^ 

dbo  jpytadd  <w  >•  »♦ "  t-r-^*- ,  •f\m^  ara 

OOMMHiy  MOd^Md  Ht*  WW  fa* 

•dM  id  dtaaaiav  ta  bMiffpiaoiM  <  Iba 

dMM  dl 
bdvba 


tMitlmtmm'-  'spiaaaaaf 

•til  MMMM  fa  U 


faaiutad 


If     bU 


t  HMUld  Uba  la  muHo  at  ibia  pu»«  aa  iia.  »^PP""  '•»'•*.«**'*«■  « 

BMtoai  adiujruU  fma  i*«i  aaiuiday  •  aui-  ."  P»"»*ia  mrtbar 

ttiM  of  Iba  Janaavilta  Daily   itaaaiie      ThU  tL  iIaIT2!LIII2 

la  wbat  iba  Oaaatu  mm  in  ita  sdit<jrtai  cui*  *yf  ***  aiaawiaai 


ThU 
la  wbat  Iba  Oaaatu  mm  >■>  ita  sdit<jrtal  cul* 
of  July  a.  l»4a  iiiKnuag  om  tba  iatar< 
batwaen  Wi 
laealoC 


aakaaaaaf 

Tba  fanaae  knows  that  i« 
•uppuft  tagialatitto.  ibava 
tu  paaaola  fvrtbar  rwal  siartrt 
ittai  Iba  tmmmt  aad  bla  wife  and  f< 


Tba    Democrats    have    been    ulllng 
ABBarlcan  people  that  tba  farmer  Is 
for  tba  food  ha  producea. 

r,  la  man  s  m^^t  nutruioua  food, 
ttaa  a  quart  can  ba 
for  17  to  M  eaata  It  la  just  about 
tba  asoat  Inazpenalva  of  all  foods  or  llqulda 
tbat  man  and  woooan  oonauroe.  Why  cows- 
plala  about  SO-oant  nUlk  when  Dsmocrata  do 
Dot  raaos  to  soaoMraga  complaints  about 
aalaMfar  a  fifth? 
let  I  point  out  tbot  ibo  adb 
bf  tbc  consuaiar  far  17  aaoia  ta  M 
Ita  a  bottle  gave  the  farmer  partuipa  1  or  < 
(for  all  hia  invaatmant,  bU  aowa.  bla 
iaaa.  hla  baro.  bia  tart  ifiabft  lokan 
or  parbapa  •  ar  Id  aaota  If  ba  ttvaa  oaM  a  Mf 
•iiir  fbUbabad. 

1.  PmiM  lit  IM«  iMMdadiioi  flMMMp^ 
•MMftT&MMfi  Id  i*t  itrnTmni 

Bbhm  aaaa  alaat^   ba   aaii^  lasaa   laaoa 

^V^M^w     i^^^PW'       W^     *W»     IvmV     wMI9^     ■•     WpPy 

**"*  »*<<**L.****  •***!>_ .Id  tba  »"'-  -*aa, 

tm  ma  8Mf  a»aaa.    Tnay   oars   u.mm   ^m 
ibal    tf    Us«e>    wsrs   aiaatad. 


Ail   cniaana  of 

toay  ara  in  factorlaa. 


Ibal  Iba 


Ibal  tba  Ooaara« 

pays  Itaalf 

af  a 

<bi 

lo  help  paodbaa  waaltb  and  aaaiari  a  higb 
I  a«  tlvbig)  la  Iba  vary  same  prti 


dtdnl 
a     n   was    a    fact   tbal 

llevad   lif  «   soiind    farm 
wbleb  wmtld  gtva  tba  farmar  bis 
plua  a  rasannsbia  prodt. 


drop  plug 
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Ifci  i,inti   tba   fijor.    Tha   Denaocrau   proca- 
laaO  pro^wnty  and  instead  tbry  bring  ta  rw- 


wbat  a  farm 
Wauaao,  ITu..  stataa: 

"Dsaa  SawAioa  Wilot:  Ooaapara  owr  aallk 
■rieea  and  the  price  at  bottartat.  A  year  a0o 
we  were  gettir.^  tl  28  per  posmd  for  bnttar- 
fat  now  we  are  gettli^  «  canU  par  pooad. 
Bar  to  from  »o  to  •?  hlgber  per  too.  Ma- 
cUteary  average  price  la  abovt  the  same, 
ta  firaa  15  to  §10  hlgber.  I  tbmk 
will  i«raa  tbat  ana  need  not  ba  very 
of  a  iniiiiiiiiallrtaa  to  aaa  tbat  tba 
will  Bot  aasat.  If  adrtaadtara  la  to  go 
inotba4  iiiilna  Uka  It  dM  ta  isao. 
tbeo  am  Hatkui  will  be  m  a  aorry  slate  of 


■ii.nxe  mca 


yon  tpe  your  past  favors  and  per- 
sonal Intaraat  tai  tbe  fannars.** 
Here  to  wbat  ^aoOmr  (amer  In  f^to.  Wla.. 
to  aaa: 

dropped  anoCber  cent  laat  Friday. 
Thia  brln«i  tbc  prtca  of  aallfc  down  to  «2.50 
a  hundredweight  or  ^  cents  a  quart.  How 
In  the  world  w-H  we  dairy  farmers  exist* 
ta  jun  auotbar  srirf**  o^  auctioa 
TlMJSta^ada  al  fbiaaaia  tbrowtoe  tip 
tbeir  araa.  Blfbt  ia  our  own  commimttT. 
the  heart  at  dabyland.  every  other  farm  for 
sale  wt'.h  the  £nest  trnfldtaga  and  cattle  and 
no  buyers." 

WSW   Lies  *T    BBMOCaATS 


Wei!,  in  face  of  tbta  evidence,  what  are 
tbe  Democrau  doing?  They  are  inventing 
BOW  lies. 

In  tact,  tbay  aaa  never  at  a  laaa  to  spread 
new  maaora  mm  Baa.  Kow.'  they  are  ttfUac 
tbe  fanner  tlMl  Cbe  rscsaalon  ta  doe  to  tba 
ba»n  law  aaaitad  by  tbe  Mgbttrtb  Oon- 
^aaa  (even  tbo^gb  tbat  taw  baa  not  aa  yat 
even  gone  Into  affect  and  would  noc  90  into 
effect  until  next  January.)  As  a  mauer  at 
fact,  tha  Hctise  of  Reproaentattvca  tuw  Jtat 
dadded  to  extend  90-pexccnt  parity  support 
and  to  kill  tbe  Aiken  flexit>le-parity  system 
coaapletely. 

Let's  get  tbe  facta  atralgbt.    Tba  BepoMl- 
ean  Party  ta  coi^aBittad.  baa  bacs 
and  wtll  always  tie  coounirted  to 
agriculture. 


7.  Tbe 
friend  of  farm  cooperatives. 

Tbattaaoi 

Acfeoallytbe] 
wowldi 
keting 

Uvea  tajr  tanlas  an  ] 
dairy  aSaba  over  to  tbal 
ture  and  bis  hirelings 

^OCOCXATIC  SaLOTTXT  SBOCT 

WMMM  utaoa 
ft.  Tbe  ■ilartiibiisrifin  pretends  ID  brip  tbe 
farmer  in  taidptas  to  n»eet  tbe  problem  of  a 
seriotta  labor  abortage.  It  tells  tbe  fanner 
tbat  It  ta  trying  to  baip  set 
aary  hands. 
Tbat  la  Bore  "bunk  and 
Wiaeoiwla  farmers  know  Oat  tba 
fstratton  has  been  constantly  promoting  the 
pbocy  idea  tbat  working  people  could  stt 
on  their  dignity  all  day  and  draw  boge  wagea 
with  mtJa  jrudumnty.  Tba  adainlrtra- 
tion  baa  tiutaalaiMli  been  urusa»*liiK  tba  lde>i 
that  city  wa^es 
nitely  without 
prices.     Tbe 

a  few  big  Ubor  racketeer*  to  eaU 
aary  strikea  which,  in  turn,  have  been  trana- 
L  ted  into  sbartaga  and  high  coat  <rf  farm 
maefatncry.    For  mana  aaeaitba  tbe  " 

tratioo  _ 

could   be  bromgbt  to  help  __ 

farms      Wow.   boweeer,   we   H^MliULaaa  ia 

the  Ei^ty -first  Coagxaaa  have  been 

tbe  agiit  to  revise  tbe  DP  Uw.  but  In  tba 

a<talntatratkxi-led  Senate  our  efforts  to  re- 

vtaa  tbe  law  bave  been  blocked  tbns  far. 


Tbe  farmer  of  Wtaeaoetn  and  of 
has  always  been  the  strongest  believer  in  our 
free-enterprise  system.  Be  doeant  go  tn  for 
the  New  Dealers'  or  Pair  Deatefs*  alien  Ideaa 

faraMTs  are  not  bniidalaiail  by  tba  pbooy 
appeaJa  of  tba  ai 
ently  coddled  and 
tbe  OuwuuuentTi 

DortBg  tba  paaa 
bave  left  tbe  farma.  and  tbe 
tinues.  Tbe  admmiatration.  of  eooraa.  woadd 
to  eengregata  *n  our  al- 
ao  tbey 
come  tbc  ttMda  of  aanrap*  cttf 
could  become  a  center  for 

Our  farmers  kaoar  tbat 
penty  depends  tbe  prosperity  of  ttie  town, 
the  village,  and  tbe  city.  Unlcas  tbe  farmer 
can  go  to  market  and  aell  bta  faudueia  at  a 
fair  price  be  and  bta  wife  and  dUMraa  eaat 
go  Into  tbe  town  to  boy  dotbea  and  aBacfebaaa 
by  tbe  ctty  worker  and  aold  by  tbe 


In  order  to  bring  them  txnder 
attnlctetration  rcgulattosia.  We  bave  tuMl  a 
constant  battle  wttb  tbe  Wage  and  Hour  Ad- 
taut  stlU  it  ta 
fo  atralt-jacket  tba 


op  by  pointing  out  aa  foUovrs: 
Catr  prlcea. 


TRX  Tl 


XOT 


Be 


s  few  tears  and  look  at  tbe  rce- 

tbe  Daeaocrata  ware  stfll  plow- 

Uttla  plos.  tba 


Tes;  tbe  farm«  haa  a  kng 
laiiiiialiiii  tbe  days  foOowtag  tba 
R  waa  ImiHtaslWe  to  get  a 

maibliisij      Why? 

tratloa     was     reckleaaly  ._     _ 

abroad    to    landa    wbldi    didnt    baaa 

a  about  bow  to  maintain  tbe 
St.  Wbat  was  the  reaolt?  Tbe  ma- 
rotted  tn  tbe  field.  The  fvmer  re- 
m«nbers  that  tbta  same  so-called  friendiy 
ta  tbe  one  wbicb 
t-a  1.300  dMcae  f« 
030  Ice-craaa  ptanta.  300 
its  milk-powdsrlag  plants,  tta 
plants,   its   coDdsttseriea   by   fantastic   OP.\ 

fanners    raoaaaibar    aO    tbcaa 

Ibey  wtn  not  be  fooled 

by  tba  drao  aaoia  of  tba 


Wiacoostn 
things  snd 
or  bood 


1  caaM  to  tba  daoate  la  IM 
after  iba  start  of  tba  New  Dealt. 
drsi  bdia  t  bumdoaad  was  a 
tram  Iba  faraalOaoM  ai 


Ibai 


tba  dafa  af  tba 


•  MHIod 


CO  Iba 


mm  $m  iwmtt 

MlMHa  10  |rid~iif  ~bddifiSSMHM  fid 
MM  doMtn  bMlidid  iiti  Id  Mt  doff 
pliMil  dtdi  id  ii  iMiid  Hio  dift  ol 

VMii    V^ddi  I  MMMi 
mim  lai'f  poiLi  §m  1 


r«a«< 

•  Tba  adiiaisirai 

la  n 
Iba 


(V  ft 


t  parity     It  saya  Ibol 
Tbat  to  ao  mod 
Tbe  fanaar  kaowa  tbat  it  to 
lau  la  laroH  af  tO  pareant  of  parity,  or  lid 
>t  of  parity,  or  110  percent  of  partly. 
Iba  farasar^  baavy  labor  coats  ara 
in  dadniitg  partly  ta  tbe  first  place. 
I X  baaa  laeeaoMndad  tbot 


0  2**' 
al  ddftooiiofa     mh 

t  Midt  M  lit  MMd  Mttm  M.  fMtf 

Hit  ibdl  tt 

'Ml 


a*«a 

af    . 

stilt   eaiau.     Tba 

l«eaU  tbe  troublaa  we 

a  aaaora  enough  taraa 

■o  tbay  wouldn't  rot 


'  ta 
Party, 
tbat  there 
of  a  trend  toward  State 
land  and  tbat  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  bas  been  aldtng  and  alwttlHg 
tbat  trend.     Cor  farmers  know  enoogb  la 

the  natlnaal  Dsainctarit  arlalntatiation.  in 
a  crasy  spestding  spree,  wants  oar  Govern- 
ment to  increaae  tta  alrea<fy  hugs  0330.000.- 
OTftjn^  debt.  WiarnnatTi  farmers  believe  ta 
nosaiiiiiii  III  ecoiaoaqr.  tn  tax  reform,  in  bal- 
( of  tba  budget,  and  tbaf 
staa  of 
are  to  be  found  tat  tba  Bapabdaao  Party. 

3.  Wuiconain  faraaara  aaa  Ibaawgb  tbe  ttaa 
that   liavc   been   spread    by    the 
Party.    Tbey  racogniae  tbe  bunk  and 
wbicb  tbe  natlfloal 
(or 
I  oot  tbat  1  dont 
tba  lopDMlcan   Party 
alalia.    We  bave 
ara  far  fraoi  paHart. 
obiab  00  baee  aiwaya  fiaao  oor 
aiMflMMi  li  tbe  pnaeipia  iboi  Iba 


\ 


ifti«  JM  •  faif  bMdf  if  lit  «■« 
la«  liSl  it  idi  biTteMy  IMI M. 


^MfV     Ir^^W^Wy 


to 

tn  ttM  fields     Tbar 
battle  tbat  we  f 
save  Wtaconsin 
eooaln  sauerkraut 


nor 
of  bis  enemica. 


or  antAMW 


HON.  MATTNCW  N.  NEUV 

Dl  Tm  IWATI  or  TUB  UMITID  dTATW 

Monday.  July  25  (levUlaiiM  tfd»  0/ 
r/itt/-«da»,  Juiu  2),  i§4$ 

Mr.  NXZLT.  Bdr.  President.  I  gak 
uiumlmoiu  conaent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  Impdr- 
tant  editorlaJ  enUUed  "GOP  m—Hr* 
pubiiahed  in  the  Charlestoa  iW.  Va.)  Oo- 
lette  of  July  19.  IMS- 


t 


i 


h^ 


l\ 
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Tbere  betng  ao  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
M  foOovs; 


m  itMtt. 

Mttatn  bw 
Uon  upon  Um  l««d- 


b*  lb*  DaUcoal 
iMtf  !•  \Jbm 
IBC  A<ur««  oC  Um  party. 

Will  ho  ploppatf  to«»  tt  ifeOBlMH  Aa4.  pro^ 
fillfi  Job. 
It  IMS  to*«  ■pfiMil  for  o  loat  tim*  that 
«••  DO  colMt^tn—  ta  Um  porty  and 
tf  ftay.  vitality. 
Tlila  hM  bOHi  —  nnstraMd  bjr  bapi^foiac* 
b«t  It  r— natiMd  for  tto*  North 
Treaty  to  cmpbaaM*  tlM  daap  and 
;  ta  •  party  ibat  ba* 

rity  for  aaor«  tban  M  : 

It  la  •  party  Utat  baa  bc*o  cmaliliiglf 

laatcd  in  ttv*  ootMicuUT*  naltooal 

In  Um  last  ao*.  wttb  eTcrytblng  apparently 

rtaalaaingly    in    iu    favor     it    ■ooatbow 

to  UpHitlr  tblnca  ao  tbat  it  kiat  the 

I  Of  tte  MMdle  Weat— a  vote  which 

i  bad   baan  rasarded   as 


It  ilinlppiwif  alMW  Um  laeft  a  da- 
pendaMltty  ot  lU  Member*  In  Coo«raaa  aa 
««U  aa  Um  hopcleeaneea  of  atMmptlnc  to 
weld  tba  many  different  (acUooa  of  UM  party 
iBto  anytlUnf  ni—hlim  a  working  unit 

Tba  otber  day  Baaator  T^rr  was  trrum- 
pfeOBtly  MadlBC  bta  Republtean-Dtslerr«t 
fftWIHii  to  a  victory  to  retain  the  Taft- 
HarTlsj  !abor  law  opon  the  txw^ks  and  (tily 
a  few  days  later  we  find  hlra  leading  a  few 
dte-hard  laolattontota  against  the  majority 
of  hla  party  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


Hew.  the  OOP  aa  tha  mlnortty  part^— with 
a  «a|Mtal  M — cannot  afford  anlouB  splits  in 
tts  ranks 

But  It  (aeaa  two  incontrovertible  and  oeeer- 

Whm  tiM  foaetloaaey.  big  buslnaaa.  mo- 

nopollatlc  wing  of  the  party  comblnea  with 

dla-bard   Southern    Democrats   to   pasa 

laws  and  oppose  proffsaiNs  social 

It  allaiisisa  a  lar^s  liberal  group 

Mid  n  awy  hams  eawasd  a  parmanent  break 

IB  lis  ones  solid  farmer  bloc. 

On  Um  other  band,  when  IU  IntsrhaMonally 

wurld  protrsas  Ihsy  bwtt  thslr  beads  squarely 
sgalnst  the  tsolstlonlsts  In  the  party. 

Tbere  Is  no  eoneeleable  compromise  here 
snd   these  rifts  do  not   heal   easily;    Indeed 
pelau  to  Um  fact  that  they 
ling. 

It  Is  ob>ele«Bly  bopalasa  to  aspect  a  oa- 
ttonal  elstary  w&lla  this  aeodiuon  exists 

If  aaf  paoof  waaa  nsadid  it  was  turaiskad 
In  ahiaUaass  laat  Noewaabar.  when  Mr.  Tni- 
aun  won  with  foor  Soutbarn  Ststss  and  thalr 
at  electoral  votoa  lost  to  blm,  and  the  two 
big  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan  banded 
oeer  to  the  OOP  by  the  Waltacs  dafecuon 

ThU  «m<i  an  opsn  rtft  In  tbs  Democratte 
Party  yet  it  cottld  Dot  prevent  Mr  Truman 
froos  winning  hnBdMIMly. 

la  anyone  ki  fatnooa  as  to  claim  that  the 
Republican  Party  ooOld  StaiMi  aucb  a  rift? 

ActuaUy.  tha  BapaMlean  Party  right  n<$w 
has  a  much  worae  split  In  IU  ranks  even 
Uwvgh  It  la  operating  mors  or  leas  under 
cover  and  not  yet  actually  la  tte  Ofpatt. 

Thu  ^pllt.  from  a  national  Standpoint,  haa 
rrftucvd  tha  Kepubllcan  Party  to  impoloncy. 

It  la  an  owosltion  party  with  no  program 
lo  oOsr  tlM  voters  othsr  than  a  Me  loo" 
or  a  -Wa  can  do  it  better  or.  naore  naively. 
*X*t  us  try  It  awhile:  It's  our  turn  " 

It  has  a  few  aM«  men  but  not  a  single 
national  leader  of  th«-  m^t  rank,  sad  by  that 
we  mean  a  leader  who 
united    support    of    hti 

of     mdsvandent 


And  there  Is  evidence  that  the  8Ute 
■schlnss  an  ■oundertng  )uat  aa  hopelessly 
as  tha  national  ona. 

OMtalnly.  no  one  In  bis  right  mind  would 
•aatand  that  the  Republican  Party  as  at 
prossnt  eoBstituted  offers  any  serious  threat 
to  tha  OSMecratle  Party  In  Weat  Virginia 

And.  aqpally  asrtalnly.  no  Mnslble  person 
vW  avlMBly  BMlnuin  that  tha  nat local 

tha  natlwial  Dsosecratic  Party. 

The  bald  fact  U  that  there  are  many  more 
DemocraU   than   Republicans 

Tbs  GOP  Is  s  minority  going  itaadlly 
downhUl 

Tba  D— luiatic  Party  Is  a  majority  that 
baa  bsaa  steadily  trr -wins 

ft  has  some  idea  of  what  It  wanU  to  do 
axMl  of  where  It  I    going 

Beyond  the  old  trick  of  name -calling  and 
epitheU  such  as  scciaiUm  and  communism 
the  Republican  Party  doesn't  know  what  It 
wanU  and  It  cerUinly  Is  not  going  anywhere. 

TlM  old  adage  sull  holds  good: 

*nrou  cant  beat  something  with  notblng."* 


PromotioB  of  Artificial  Al 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANCER 

0»  MOSTH   SaKOTA 

IN  Tm  8BNATC  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATKS 

Monday.  July  25  iletfislattte  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  ..ANGER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RBcoRb  an  editorial 
entitled  "AstonlshtnK  Statement  Made 
by  Mr.  Dulles."  published  In  the  Pargo 
(N.  Dak.)  Forum  of  JuJy  20.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcotb, 
as  follows: 

ASTOWIaHINC    STATTMUrr    MSOK    ST    MS.    DtTIXIS 

Thsrs  was  an  astoatshlng  reference  In  the 
first  spasch  mads  In  the  SenaU  by  New 
Tork*.  new  Senator  Joum  PQona  Dtno-xa.  He 
was  discussing  the  meeting  c^  s  short  time 
ago  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Paris. 

Said  he: 

"At  Paris  last  month  there  was  discussion 
as  to  whether  to  accept  at  ail  the  Soviet-prof- 
fered truce  and  to  reaume,  even  on  a  tenta- 
tive basis,  four-power  consultations.  Soma 
fsarsd  that  any  relaxation  of  east- west  ten. 
sloo  would  bring  a  corrsspondiog  relaxatlun 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  and  that 
they  should  artificially  be  kept  alarmed  " 

After  the  statement  had  been  made  by 
Senator  Drixsa.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
confirmed  It  in  IU  entirety. 

We  are  facing  critical  facte  in  the  world 
of  today,  snd  there  Is  reaaon  for  awarenesa 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

But  It  la  amaxlng  that  tbere  are  thOK«  in 
poaiticn  of  trust,  apparently,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Govsanmant  wBo  wotUd  go  so  far  as 
to  advocate  that  tha  Aaserlcan  people  be 
kept  artificially  alarmed. 

Mr  Achewn  was  st  Paris,  of  aourss.  86 
was  Mr.  Douaa,  as  an  adviaer  to  the  Sanre- 
tary  of  State.  They  have  revealed  thia  In- 
formstloa.  and  it  la  perhaps  koglcai  to  aa- 
sume  that.  baosMsa  uf  that,  they  probably 
were  against  ptnaiOtlng  artlAcUl  alarm 

But  Mr.  Dvuas  says  that  some  were  tor  it. 
Mr   AohssoB  says  It  is  so 

This  Is  a  ssftDMB  Mmgs. 

The  Imsrtsaa  paopla  ars  snutled  to  tba 
facte  froM  their  elected  oe  appotntad  rapra- 
senteiivss.    Tbey  are  quite  capable  of  draw- 


ing their  own  condtMlona.  It  la  aet  ta 
keeping  with  our  way  of  life  that  repre- 
seiitatlves  of  the  Government  should  even 
Btiggest  that  the  thinking  of  the  American 
people  should  be  managed  throiigh  falslfl- 
cstlons.  through  methods  of  attempting  to 
keep  matters  stirred  up  in  order  to  make 
things  appear  worse  than  they  are. 

The  American  people  cannot  but  resent 
stich  tactics. 

Now  that  we  have  been  told  that  some 
wanted  to  create  artificial  elsrm.  the  natural 
quastlon  Is:  Who  arc  those  Included  in  this 
word  **soms'*f  It  Is  not  snough  to  say  that, 
since  they  were  not  sucoeasful  in  getting 
their  Idea  arrnss.  It  doesn't  matter.  It  doaa 
matter  Representativea  of  the  Amerlcaa 
Govern  mm  t  who  will  advocate  that  sort  Of 
thing  should  not  be  in  tha  Govankiaent 
service. 

e 


Priyate  Baildicf  of  Graia  Storage 
Facilitiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  wnrnasKs 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wail  Street  Jour- 
nal today.  The  article  describes  how  the 
shortage  of  storage  facilities  for  grain 
has  l)een  considerably  overcome  through 
private  efforts  and  with  inconsequential 
aid  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Racoio. 
as  follows: 

Wheat  StTtrai.sE — Nrw  PsnAre  BtTirii»c  Ona 
Bic  CscofT  roa  PaavsivTiMo  Sttosack  Glut — 
Caoe  Smsuikacs  Alao  Pactos;  But  om-ths- 
Gsot-MD  Loans  Puatkd  Ainioar  No  Past — 
PAajsKBs  Pat  Cash  ros  Bins 

The  great  wheat  storage  squecxe  of  1M9 
that  never  came  off  was  avotded  largely  bc> 
causs  farmers  and  private  grain  companies — 
without  OovemnMOi  hslp  pwt  up  enough 
new  bliu  snd  elevatsn  to  pfwvaot  It. 

That's  tha  eoasensus  among  farmers  and 
grain  sxpsrta  sorvey  by  ths  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal through  the  wheat  cotmtry  from  Temaa 
to  Nebraska.  All  say  the  smaller-than- 
ezpected  crop  helped  All  say  the  Federal 
program  of  prloe-support  loans  for  wheat 
piled  on  tlw  ground  had  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  sidestepping  the  iqueeae. 

Before  the  combines  started  btunmlng  a 
few  weeks  ago.  agricultural  econcnuste  wera 
sure  they  saw  super-cougestlon  ahead  Big 
elevators  In  key  gram  marketing  centers 
buigod  with  last  year'i  wheat.  It.  mas  ex- 
pected tbmt  more  new  wheat  would  be  pUed 
on  the  ground  than  ever  befora. 

CLkAiv  cBOTmo  n«  KAwaaa 

Then  last  week  end  a  Kansaa  City  grain 
man  was  able  to  say:  "There  is  less  wheat  on 
the  ground  In  these  parts  than  there  has  txen 
at  thu  Ume  of  year  in  the  past  decade.  Soom 
of  the  temporary  storage  space  U  goinf 
beKging  for  grain." 

At  Tribune.  Kans..  the  Greeley  Ccunty 
Grain  Co..  with  a  capacity  of  aas  000  bushels. 
advert Issd  that  It  had  space  avaUabte  for 
IMUMO  bushels  of  wheat. 

All  over  the  wheat  oountxy  there's  evi- 
dence that  farmers,  since  last  years  harvest. 
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have   been    making   more   extensive   storage 
prcparaOoas  than  asoat  paopla  realised. 

Says  Oaear  Ifelaaa.  prratdtnt  of  the  big 
grain  bin  mantifactwrtog  Arm.  BatMr  Manu- 
fscturlng  Co..  In  Kanaas  City.  Mo.:  Tarmsrs 
bought  mote  bins  this  year  than  ever  before. 
We  turned  cut  mors  than  lOjOOS  of  them  this 
yesr  st  our  Kanaas  City.  MIWDtayolis.  and 
Oale<burg.  ni .  planu.  The  chief  request 
for  the  1.000-bushel  -—  • 


BiroaT  raoM 

In  Wl^ta.  Sana.,  alooa  ooe  firm  sold  SO 
l.ooo-bushal  steel  Mns  this  year,  and  another 
sold  40. 

H    L.  CoUtaa. 
ticlan  at  Topska. 

sge  qsace  on  Kaasaa  tMasa  Imh  haan  in- 
creased  by  soma  ISjOOOjOtO  bwikala  tttact  U 
year's  harvest. 

"Tarmers  early  thia  year."  says  L.  R  Per- 
klnson.  general  manager  of  the  Pearlstone 
Mill  A  Bevator  Co^  Dallaa.  "Jnat  foC  out  and 
ptit  tip  enough  fadUtlea  to  rely  era  for 
emergendea. 

And  at  Knid.  OUa..  C.  M.  Newberry,  of  the 
W.  B.  Johnston  Grain  Co..  declares:  "^saure 
of  the  Jam  to  materialize  can  be  traced  pri- 
marily to  a  lot  more  storage  space  than  any- 
one brttevad  we  had."  The  Johnston  firm 
skBC  s(4d  SS«  steri  Una.  each  with  a  capacity 
of  3  JOO  bushris.  during  the  4  or  5  weeks  JuMt 
ahead  of  harvest.  Farmers  paid  asOO  casta 
fcr  each  of  them.    Sohm  lock  as  many  as  flva. 

CASH.  MOT  txzsrr 
This  report  ot  farmers  paying  cash   tm 
their  bins  Is  echoed  In  all  parte  at  the  wheat 
conntry.    Barly  In  Jiaa.  when  tha  Agrlcul- 

give  prloe-stippart  loans  for  wheat  plied  on 
the  ground.  It  also  announced  it  would  gtva 
kMUos  up  to  85  percent  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  storsi^  put  txp  on  farms.  Grain  men 
ssy  the  eOect  of  this  building  loan  offer  vraa 
alBMst  nil  because  (1)  faraMts  had  by  then 
about  nnlahad  storacs  pteparationa.  and  (2) 
they  didnt  need  to  borrow  money  to  do  it 
anyhow. 

But  farm  bin  expanstnti  basnt  been  alone 
In  providing  new  bousing  for  wlMst.  Cosn- 
mercial  elevatar  hattdtng  has  boooMd — and 
Is  still  >*~— »f«>c 

It  Is  estimated  tbat.  since  last  year's  har- 
abovt  IBjOBO JOS  liiMhiM  U 
has  ieen  added  In 
Dodge  City  haa  elevatar  faculties  for  2.- 
000.000  bti&hels  more  then  It  hsd  a  year  ago. 

Within  100  mUes  of  Uberal.  In  south- 
western ir»n«*«.  some  4.000.030  bushels  of 
new  commercial  storage  has  been  l>ullt — In- 
cluding four  elevators  in  Ksman.  six  ta 
Oklahoma,  and  fotir  in  Texas. 

KinS'S  BIG  OKS 

At  Enid.  Okls..  the  Union  Bqfulty  Coopera- 
tive Exchange,  which  dahns  the  worid's 
largest  wheat  storage  elevator  ( ia.500ino 
huihsls>  has  added  4.229.000  bostaalB  to  tte 
capacity  slnoe  last  yearls  crop 

QralB  men  In  Wthrsilrs  say  abovt  a 
new  elevatara.  with  capadtlea  ranglnf  fktaa 
eo.OOO  to  235.0000  bushels,  have  been  built  tn 
that  State  thte  rear.  Small  country  elevators, 
they  add.  have  satMtaatlaUy  expanded  ttMir 
storaffe  space. 

BttMprlnta  poCnt  to  still  more  elevator 
building  Jwt  ahead.  Flans  recently  have 
been  annouaced  fOr  construction  of  about 
6.000  OCO  h«Jhds  at  new  elevator  fadlltlea  In 


aoracs  racroa 

WhUe  soBM  grain  experte  still  think  the 
storage  squeeae  woU!d  have  been  pretty  se- 
vere bad  the  hArvest  turned  out  as  Mg  as 
expected,  most  think  the  new  wheat  could 
have  been  handled  with  rcaaonalde  aaaooth- 
cess  even  tt  the  crop  had  been  ss  large  as 
earlier  estimated. 

One  Ksnssn  pute  n  this  way: 

"The  Istest  ofBdal  eattmate  places  the 
ITsnsas  crop  at  about  181.000.000  bushels.  As 
of  Jtine  1  It  had  been  estlinated  at  2S1 .000.000 
bushels.  Adding  that  Jtine  figure  to  some  90.- 
000.000  bushels  of  grain  bnmght  over  from 
last  year  would  have  given  a  total  of  about 
S4I. 000.000  bushels  But  It  Is  now  catlmated 
that  farmers  have  a  total  of  about  282.000X100 
btisbels  of  permaaent  and  laaaporary  storago 
spaee  which,  added  to  atawt  UOjOOOJOO 
bushels  of  ccmmerdal  ^xsce.  gives  s  grand 
Hpt^  of  432.000M0  bushels  ot  storage  In  the 
Kate.- 

The  moat  ITsnsas  wheat  reported  on  the 
ground  at  ooe  tiuM  this  year  was  2j0OO4IOO 
bushels. 

"We  can  take  care  of  more  than  that  tn 
Wlchtte.'  says  D.  L.  MuHen.  secretary  at  the 
Wiehlte  Board  of  Trade.  **We  have  rooca 
ri^t  now  for  3.060  000  bushels  in  public  ele- 
vators and  bins.  wiUi  further  space  fcr  S.000.- 
000  bushels  aa  soon  as  new  uuuamietloc  Is 
completed." 


Tha  Kansas  MiUlng  Co.  ta  bnfldlng  a 
1.000.000-busbeI  addition  at  Wlchite  and  the 
Wichita  Tasminal  Bevator.  Inc..  wUl  add 
The  Farmers  Cooparattwe 
Co.  ts  expanding  by  2.1 
:lty  at  Hutchinson.  The 
City  Cn-op  ta  addl^  fSOjOQS  bitihsta  of 
space  at  Dodge  City.  And  a»  ■Mwuth  ttas 
Fiumars  Union  ta  planning  a  SaOjOOO-bushel 
elevatar. 

XCV — App. 


Mark  Footc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


IK  THE  HODBB  OT  UAHUaUrTATTVCS 
JTondoy.  Jnlf  25. 194$ 

Mr.  WOODRUFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Xttt  Bsc- 
ou.  I  Include  the  foQowteg  article  by 
James  J.  Butlw.  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  Editor  and  Publisher,  from^  the 
Issue  of  July  16.  1949: 
Maax  FOonrx.  Cspttax.  Deax.  Sbxvib  Sdscs  1913 

WssHiwwuw.— It  Is,  perhaps,  eonaertatlve 
to  say  that  not  osm  of  ISO  corrsspoodsnte 
working  the  WasMBftoa  taat  today  wera  on 
the  Capital  asstgnsMBt  whan  Mark  Foote  ar- 
rived here  In  19IS  to  repreaent  the  Grand 
BapKta  (Mich.)  Preea. 

And  it  ftfobahly  Is  safe  to  say  that,  since 
the  retirement  of  Arthur  Sears  Henninc  of 
the  Chlcsgo  Tribune.  Mr.  Foote.  who  cele- 
brates hta  sixty -seventh  Mrtfaday  anniver- 
sary thte  week— July  21— te  the  dean  of 
Washington  ina)Qr  bureau  chiefs  (Booth 
Newspaper  Syndicate)  in  p^nt  of  afe  and 
continuous  active  service. 

Mr.  FooM  ta  pti— «^g  the  birthday  anniver- 
sary on  a  brief  vacation  froaa  hta  desk.  Next 
week,  hell  be  back  poundtng  the  Capital  cor- 
rldors^  reporting  pcittlcal  and  legtalatlTe  do- 
lags  to  a  readoahip  which  includes  subacrtb- 
os  who  have  followed  hta  writings  for  m<»a 
xy^t^r  4  decadea. 

With  the  excep^km  of  I  year  with  System 
jnfj^mtwxM  ia  Chicago,  after  hta  gradtiatloa 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  In  IKS.  his 
Journalistic  career  has  been  In  asaodation 
with  Booth  Hevrspapers  of  Michigan. 

'  known  aa  an  suthor- 
Ity  on  politics  and  news 

Mlehl^n.  he  has  traveled  4 , — 

tha  swtlM^  of  a  newspaper  series  on  the  Far 
Best,  In  ISSi.  whtah  became  important  back- 
ground for  ths  holBaaaia  which  eras  to  flare 
haU  a  dooaa  yeus  tater.  With  a  small  groaqp 
of  JoacaaiMta  ha  had  been  invited  on  a  txlp 
which  took  the  party  throalh  Ikak  intan  1« 
a  coiBblnstlon  of 


Bu— a  have  been 
ksBg  nesnpapsr  ewaer  enjujtid  by  Mr. 
In  IMl.  hta  alaa  laatar.  the  University  of 
Michigan,  called  hin  back  tc  bestow  an  hon- 
orary defrae  upon  him.  Hta  ccmeaguss  In 
JotxrnaUam  have  elected  him  to  tha  presi- 
dency or  both  the  Orldlroo  Club  and  tba  Ra- 
tional Press  Club— a  dual  dtetlcctlon  aajofad 
by  only  a  few.  Bs  also  ta  a  aMMbsr  of  tha 
Ovsrseaa  wntara  and  oUmt  organlaatlons  of 
hta 


Fnak  Mmth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 


Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESUiTATlVES 

Monday.  July  25. 1949 

Mr.     OVRIDI     of     Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  late  Justice  Prank  Murphy 

was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens tn  the  history  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. He  was  a  soldier  In  World  War  L 
He  was  thoeafter  a  lawyer  tn  the  dty 
of  Detroit  and  his  natural  gifts,  his 
iiimiilnf  11,  and  seal  would  have  won 
him  high  attataiaMBt  had  he  confined 
himself  soMj  to  senrice  in  that  profes- 
skn.  In  additioD  he  had  a  remarkable 
penowal  magnetism  and  was  one  of  the 
most  IvflUant  public  speakers  of  his  day 
with  ImpresslTe  power  to  sway  atidiences 
with  his  ekxiuent  speech.  It  was  inevi- 
table therefore  that  he  should  be  at- 
tracted into  the  political  arena  where  he 
displayed  his  prowess  in  achieving  elec- 
ticm  after  dection  to  high  offices  in  his 
nati're  State.  He  was  never  personal  in 
his  campaigns  and  canfined  his  appeal 
to  his  eloquent  presen^tioa  of  public 
Issues.  His  service  as  maytur  of  Detroit 
and  as  Governor  of  Michigan  revealed 
administrative  ability  of  outstanding 
character.  As  tht  last  Oovemor  Gen- 
eral of  the  PtiiltpHnw  and  the  first  High 
Commis^oner  he  guided  the  peoj^  of 
those  islands  toward  the  organization 
and  establishment  of  their  present  Re- 
public and  won  for  this  Nation  the  en- 
during good  win  and  friendship  of  the 
RUpinos.  In  Washington,  he  received 
appointment  to  the  two  highest  law  of- 
lleei  within  the  Government.  Attorney 
General  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  No  one  can 
questioa  that  he  carried  into  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  those  offices 
the  high  ethics  and  the  distinguished 
ability  which  had  characterised  his 
career  and  that  he  left  a  record  few  pos- 
terity in  his  State  and  in  the  Nation. 


Miss  LmU  Dna  for  Secretary  of  Wellart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBBBWTATTVES 
Monday,  July  25,  194» 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 

4ays  ago.  I  inserted  in  the  CoradsszosAi. 
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MoMe 

LouU 

Dunn  for  SecretAry  of  Welfare  in  Presi- 
dent Trtmuin's  Cabinet.  If  and  when 
the  Confress  approres  the  reorcAnUa- 
tkm  plan,  pcovidlnc  for  the^  creation  of  a 
DepanmeDt  of  Welfare  m  the  Cabinet. 

Since  that  editorial  ^h^s  inserted  In 
ttw  Raooa*.  Miss  Dunn  has  accepted  a 
poiMaa  as  executive  director  of  the 
ABertcan  Public  Welfare  Association 
with  haadquarters  in  Chicago.  Ill  Her 
tariniaiil  reeofd  ••  director  of  the  Depart  - 
■MBt  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of 
Alahama  led  to  the  Nation-wide  recoff- 
Bltloo  vhich  she  has  received 

In  an  editorial  under  date  of  July  22 
1M9.  the  Mobile  Press  Register  again 
points  out  that  the  new  Job  of  executive 
director  of  the  Amertran  Public  Welfare 
Association  docs  not  make  Miss  Dunn  In- 
•liClble  for  the  Cabinet  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  Welfare,  but  instead  this  new 
recoffnlt:on  which  she  has  received  in- 
creases her  stature  for  the  Cabinet  poat. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
editorial  of  the  Mobile  Press  RegUtter  of 
July  22.  IM9.  entitled  What  Others 
Think  of  Loula  Dunn." 


WHAT   UlUMMa   TMimC    OT   LOtTUI    DC  KM 

Wb«n  th«  Uotolle  Pms  acveral  weeks  aco 
Domln«tM]  LouU  Dunn  for  Secretary  of  Wet- 
fare  (•  job  yet  to  be  created)  In  President 
Zi'%  obtnet.  tbla  newspaper  bad  no 
tbAt  tilts  week  sbe  would  accept  a  poal- 
mtaa.Uw  dteaetor  of 

But  lo  and  bebold.  WtUkt  happens?  liUs 
Loota  does  accept  this  new  ]ob.  presently  the 
highest  well  are  post  in  the  United  States 
She  Is  leaving  aiahama.  her  natlva  State. 
Which  aha  has  ■mail  with  distlnctkm.  and 
floiag  to  ChlcaBO.  bar  new  baadqtiarters.  in 
■iptaMbw.  In  tba  aaw  job  aba  wUl  serve 
the  4g  S'stea  and  ttattad  Scataa  powaaaloin. 
Thua  there  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  greater  use  of  her  exceptional  talents. 

Since  the  Mobile  Praaa  already  had  paid 
Miss  Loula  what  It  cuMMldarad  ttoe  highest 
eooipliment,  that  of  nominating  her  (and 
Mrtniisly  >  for  tha  Secretary  of  Welfare  poat 
In  the  cabinet,  there  was  little  more  to  be 
aald.  from  this  newspaper's  standpoint,  when 
the  ochar  new  job  bobbed  up. 

We're  leaving  that  to  the  other  nawipapcrs 
In  Alabama.  Here's  what  some  of  tham  had 
to  aay  whan  mas  Dunn  announced  her  realg- 
aatla«  aa  director  of  the  Alabama  Bute  De- 
pertaHII  of  PubUe  Welfare 

BlrayaglNUB  News:  ~The  loea  of  Mlaa 
I>inn's  aervlcea  wUl  be  a  blow  to  the  State. 
Thmt  doaa  aot  aisaB.  at  course,  tliat  there  are 
Mt  In  Alabama  to  carry 
will  be  sorely  missed. 
We  eoapatvlaia  bar  for  having  found  •  larger 
In  which  to  worfe  aad  far  hawlBg  per- 
here  In  such  nolawerthy  f—hloa  thst 
others  have  eoeaied  her  abUttlee.'* 

Monismaery  Advert laei:  **8be  waa  an  al- 
togacber  admtrabte  and  high-tjrpe  Alabama 
pubtla  ■•rvmat  The  Advwrtiaar  u  aura  than 
pattfled  to  aee-her  abuttlea  reeog- 
in  aucb  as  Isipraaatve  maimer,  but  we 
ara  not  gtatiSad  about  the  loss  to  ttM  public 
of  tbla  BUU." 

"The  dapwiwa  of  Lottla 
Dunn  *  •  *  ID  baaasM  aanaun  director 
at  Um  iSMfflfin  Fubba  Wetfara  AMoatatloo 
la  BOI  only  oatlocuU  reeogaltloa  at  the  giaai 
task  Mi*M  Dunn  has  peMonned  in  Aiabaota 
but  to  nstuxuU  ackaowumaniit  uf  the  sart 
of  people  Aiabaaaa  produces-  Alabama  will 
mm  iMr  laiaat. 


The  United  Statea  Senate  Coaunlttee  on 
in  the  Tkwiillia  DepartaaaBta  la 
President  Ttuman's  propoaal  for 
•ettlng  up  a  Department  of  Welfare,  admin- 
istered by  a  secretary  with  full  Cabinet  rank. 
The  plan  would  automatically  become  law 
on  Aaguat  19  If  Congress  should  remain  in 
aeaaton  through  that  date  and  if.  in  the  mean- 
time, nettber  the  Boues  nor  the  Senate  had 
diapravad  tba  plan  by  a  required  constuu- 
najorlty. 

and  now,  tlic  Mobile  Press  renomi- 
nates Loula  Dunn  to  head  ttiis  new  Depart- 
ment, if  it  Is  created.  Her  new  Job  docs  not 
make  her  Ineligible:  it  increases  her  stature. 


Vdcrams  RcadjastBeat  Allowaacet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W  RODINO,  JR. 


or  Niw 
IN  THK  HOnSK  OP  R1 


ATTVKa 


MobUe 


Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  a  re- 
grettable fact  that  this  day  will  mark 
the  end  of  the  so-called  52-20  Club  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  had  hoped  that  in  view  of 
the  Increase  in  unemployment  among 
our  veterans  that  action  would  have  been 
taken  long  before  today  for  an  extension 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  benefits. 
It  would  seem  that  such  an  extension 
would  have  been  Justified  when  It  is 
noted  that  most  deserving  veterans  will 
now  be  precluded  from  enjoying  any  GI 
benefits  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  actual 
need.  It  Is  significant  that  many  of 
thase  hard  hit  by  uae— ployment  are  vet- 
erans who  did  not  seHc  any  aM  from  the 
Oovemment.  but  who  Immediately  upon 
their  discharge  from  the  service  sought 
to  make  their  own  way. 

In  one  county  alone  in  th^  district 
which  I  represent,  as  of  May  1949.  there 
were  some  7.700  unemployed  veterans. 
And  the  number  has  been  steadily  rising. 
A  substantial  number  of  these  veterans 
are  In  fields  of  uncovered  emplojrment; 
that  l.s,  they  are  not  entitled  lo  State  un- 
employment compensation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  excerpt.s  from  a  letter 
addre.ssed  by  Harold  A.  KeaUs.  national 
commander  of  the  AMVETS.  wherein  I 
believe  a  good  case  is  made  out  for  the 
continuation  of  these  t>eneflts: 

It  is  the  contention  of  tbia  organization, 
a  contention  borne  out  by  a  mtiltitude  of 
reporta  from  the  field  ofllces  and  Indtrtdual 
meoabers  of  otir  organtaattun.  that  due  to 
econoaalc  eooditlona  within  the  Nation  at 
the  time  of  the  maaa  dischargee  in  late  IMA 
and  early  iM6.  which  were  due  to  the  con- 
dlttona  within  the  body  politic  of  America, 
the  period  of  readjustment  ciMoa  that  was 
espected  by  your  coaMlUttae  and  by  our  Na- 
tion did  nut  hapt>en  in  tba  degree  expected. 
However,  it  is  our  contention,  tlutt  now  aa 
the  flrat  alfna  of  raal  wmmjpUifwma*  dtie 
to  tha  iifwait  of  our  eeoeeaaf  ftoai  hrilaHon 
•o  diAattan  htu  Um  country,  that  perK)d 
at  laadjwaUMnt  that  we  expected  then  la 
MM*  oocumat-  The  veteran  wba  sarvad  trooi 
S  to  •  yaara  In  tha  aiiasil  •ervtoaa  la  ncfv 
the  low  HMa  In  Halorttf  scales  in  tha  aaa- 
laM.  ThanCcra.  quite  naturally 
la  tha  Am  Man  to  be  displaced 
tn  this  partad  aff  powtng  unemployiMnft. 
It  la  lHaiHwa  an  aatuailty  that  tha  period 
of  reMljtiatment  that  waa  oonaldirid  in  the 


enactment  of  the  servicemen's  readJtiatmcAft 
allowance.  Is  now  upon  ua. 

One  of  the  very  basic  queations  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extension  of  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  Is  Its  past  performance.  In 
this  connection  we  are  Indeed  proud  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  method 
by  which  they  have  utUlaed  this  benefit. 
It  U  true,  undoubtedly,  that  there  iiave  been 
some  few  veterans  wtu}  have  taken  unfair 
advantage  of  a  generous  offer  by  their  Oov- 
emment. but  the  vast  majority  of  veterans 
have  utUiaed  the  serviceman's  readjustment 
allowance  constructively  and  In  keeping  with 
the  Intent  of  the  act.  AMVETS  has  made 
an  intensive  survey  of  this  subject  imd  has 
thcae  figures  to  report.  During  the  period 
of  readjustment  allowances,  49  3  percent  of 
the  total  veterans  in  our  survey  have  filed 
a  claim.  By  this  we  mean  that  only  thia 
percentage,  which  is  leas  than  half  the  vet- 
erans surveyed,  have  filed  any  claim.  Ac- 
tually, only  38  1  percent  of  them  have  drawn 
any  payments  from  the  Oovemment  In  this 
program.  Of  those  38  percent  who  liava 
drawn,  only  31  08  percent  of  all  the  veterans 
surveyed  drew  unemployment  benefits,  the 
remainder  drawing  self-employment  bene- 
fits, at  which  no  criticism  has  been  leveled. 
Therefore,  less  than  one-third  of  these  vet- 
erans tiave  drawn  any  t>eneflts  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  this  program. 
Out  of  that  one-third  who  have  drawn,  a 
further  review  of  our  figures  reveals  that  the 
veteran  has  drawn  an  average  of  31  weeks. 
or  approximately  one-half  of  his  entitlement. 

We  draw  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
tiiat  only  3  8  percent  of  the  \eterans  stir- 
veyed  h,.ve  exhausted  their  benefiu.  We 
therefore  believe  conclusively,  that  there  la 
no  foundation  whatsoever  In  fact  to  the 
statement  thst  veterans  liave  made  use  of 
the  readjustment  allowance  as  s  gravy  train. 

We  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  with  an  extension  of  readjustment 
allowance  as  provided  tn  H.  R.  1374.  wiUcb 
provides  for  no  duplication  of  benefiu.  tlioaa 
few  >eter«ns  who  have  exhausted  entitle* 
ment  would  conttuue  in  a  stage  of  exhavia- 
tion  of  the  beneflu.  Further,  without  pas- 
sage of  this  set.  ao  percent  of  the  veterana 
who  have  never  filed  a  claim  will  never  liave 
the  opportunity,  although  this  period  in  tlM 
economic  history  of  America  wUl  probably 
be  the  first  time  that  they  have  had  any  real 
need  for  the  twneflu.  Also  the  98  4  percent 
of  the  veterans  who  ha\e  drawn  leas 
their  full  amount  will  definitely  be  In 
of  tills  protection  during  this  oncoming 
period. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  41 1,  percent 
of  the  veterans  surveyed  are  In  so-called 
linnoTi r 1 11  employment.  Thst  Is.  they  ara 
not  entitled  to  state  unemplovment  compen- 
sation. A  report  from  ttM  State  of  Michi- 
gan reveals  that  there  are  approximately  38.- 
000  veterans  now  drawing  this  readjustment 
allowance,  who  wUl  not  l>e  covered  by 
State  unemployment-compensation  prog- 
grams.  This  U  a  typical  thing.  In  tbla 
connection,  we  would  also  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  dupli- 
cations uf  benefits  l>etwecn  State  unemploy. 
mcnt-cumpensatlon  and  ser%lcemens  read- 
justment allowances. 

Therefore,  we  plead  with  the  members  of 
tbia  committee  to  consider  this  but.  to  hold 
bearlnga.  and  to  favorably  rvport  it  to  tha 
Congreaa.  for  it  la  our  contention  that,  bf 
failure  to  extend  tbla  bUl.  you  are  braaktaf 
faith  with  the  veteran  who  has  shown  good 
faith  with  hu  Oovernment  during  the  period 
since  the  end  of  the  war  and  who  now  facea 
shoulder  of  uiMmployment.  Tha 
t  tiiat  strlkss  at  the  veteran 
today,  strtkea  at  the  veteran  for  but 
of  hia  loaa  of  acnlortty. 
BM  on  the  Job  due  to 
tar  au  of  ua. 

y  yours. 

HfcBOLD  A.  KxAVa. 
Commander,  AMVTT3, 
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Farm  Profnun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OXZCOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi   REPRBBBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Ziegler  in  the  Carlton -Yamhill  Review, 
of  Carlton.  Oreg..  which  contains  a  very 
intereatinc  oscussion  of  a  propased  per- 
manent farm  program: 

MAK  IS  CAfkBLX  Or  FTWDUfC  BOLUiaMI 

Agricultur- 1  pricee  bid  fair  to  become  the 
top  domcatir  qtiestlon  of  the  day.  Certain 
coBMnentatoa  state  the  Brannan  plan  will  be 
iMcd  to  return  the  Democrats  to  power  at  the 
next  clectloo.  Some  even  point  to  the  fact 
that  Brannan  bimaelf  will  be  tba  new  falr- 
haired  boy  of  ttM  party  bccaiHa  be  baa  coaw 
forth  with  the  plan  that  promtaaa  most  to 
producer  and  consumer. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  "gravy" 
which  he  promisaa  to  both  jxoduoer  and  con- 
(Umer  must  cope  out  of  taxea.  and  that 
theae  taxes  xaiofit  ooaaa  out  of  the  pockets  of 
these  &eif -same  producers  and  consumers,  the 
plan  might  attract  widespread  support. 
As  it  Is.  that  is  stUl  a  poaalbtllty  for  produc- 
ers and  -cousumers  have  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  aware  that  it  is  they  wtM  must 
pay  the  taaen. 

Tbcrclore.  pur  blggast  ecooomlc  queatioa 
will  bcooaae  aTpoiitlcal  footbaU  and  men  wtU 
put  their  pMlilcal  lortunea  ahead  of  their 
country's  welfare. 

Sometimes  It  is  wise  to  restate  our  prob- 
lem, in  order  that  we  do  not  stray  too  far 
from  the  subject. 

Food  prices  fltictuata.  When  tbey  go  too 
high,  tha  ooat  of  living  goea  up.  and  that 
starts  a  vlcloxis  cyde  of  prlca  and  wage  ralaea, 
tT\a*rt/Yii  an4  many  unorganiaed  and  nn- 
protectcd  groups  are  catigbt  tn  the  squeeze 
and  suffer. 

Then  when  food  prices  fall  the  farmer  re- 
ceives less  than  coat  of  production  and  loses 
his  farm.  Then  ■  ■■■  j«fct»£  elaa  tonbtas  and 
wa  have  rtrtiatlnti 

farrdlaCi 
•\ictuatiaa.  gamMtag.  and  apccu- 
lauon  which  thrive  on  fluctuation,  must  oe 
eliminated  baf  ore  ottr  problem  will  be  solved. 

The  prlndfal  excuse  given  for  fiuctuatiao 
in  prices  is  shortage  and  surplus.  When 
analyacd.  it  Is  not  ahorlaga  and  Mirplus  so 
mvch  aa  lb  la  tha  absence  of  orderly  and 
fJaiinefl  inarkcttng. 

As  an  esampie.  In  the  Oregonlan  of  July  8 
is  the  fcUowteg: 

-The  glutted  cattle  ourket  which  devel- 
oped at  Portland  Union  stockyards  at  mid- 
week continued  and  perhaps  was  even  maa 
ao  Prtday.  Beavy  martetincafoand  ttttta  or 
no  tntarest  on  the  part  of  bvyan. 

-About  800  head  ware  unaoM  at  tha  cioae 
and  ware  wttftioua  bMs  tor  tha  tnoat  pert. 

"The  sudden  intraaaa  in  marketings  was 
aimbuted  by  ubaai  lari  to  two  main  factors. 
Producers,  it  waa  Mid.  ladccd  cowflrienfe  In 
tha  market  Utar  In  the  aeaaon.  and  were 
to  unload  now  tn  antlctpatlon  of  a 
price  braafc." 

Mo  crop  caa  be  mentlaned  but  what  has  tta 
ktion.  either  doe  to  local 
of  planned  i 
cheap  naatutitlnn  from  foreign 
couragad  by  tree  trade. 

So  moch  for  the  proMeaa.    How  ft*  tha 

It  Is  nothing  ihiBl  at  iilniliial  to  allow 
such  a  tondamentai  problaaa  to  haeoaae  a 
pcutlcal  ivrtogbQArd  for  power-hungry  poU- 

tidacs. 


The  problem  cannot  be  solved  l>y  f  srmas* 
organisations  or  co-ope.  Iiecause  farmers'  or- 
ganizations do  not  pull  together  and  are  aaors 
or  less  political  In  themselves. 

It  will  require  participation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrtctilture  to  act  as  a  planning  and 
cocHxUnatlng  agency. 

In  order  that  taxes  may  not  be  increased,  it 
will  require  payment  by  the  farmer  out  of 
crop  money  into  a  stabilttasion  fund  to  take 
care  of  cost  of  handling  ampluaea.  Same- 
thing  on  ttie  order  of  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance ior  the  {Votection  of  banks:  pension 
and  social-sectirity  premiums  on  the  part  of 
labor. 

Tlxe  farmer  is  the  only  producer  in  Amer- 
ica who.  when  he  sells,  says  "How  mtach  will 
you  give  me  (or  my  produce?"  Therefuie. 
farm  commodity  pricaa  should  be  set  by  the 
farmer,  through  bis  triple  A  committeemen, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  an  example,  instead  of  wlieat  fluctuat- 
ing txtween  81  and  83.  set  the  base  price  of 
a  baae  grade  for  the  1960  wheat  oop  at  92 
per  bushel.  Each  grower  pay  a  pradetecBslnad 
amount,  say  10  cents  per  bushel.  Into  a  sta- 
bilisation ftmd.  If  a  surplus  develops  which 
Is  beyond  our  ability  to  store  against  a  possi- 
ble shortage,  then  it  can  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duced rau  or  given  away  to  some  nation  that 
-  needs  It.  the  loss  to  come  otit  of  the  fund  set 
up  by  the  gravrer. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  impose  restrictions 
and  set  s  lover  price  the  foUowtng  year  if 
production  ^lecame  too  pienttftii.  It  nu^t 
!ven  be  neceaeary  to  vary  the  protection  ac- 
cording to  the  siae  of  the  unit,  in  order  to 
protect  tlte  fsmily-slae  type  of  farm  and  pro- 
tect farming  as  a  way  of  life. 

Is  tills  advocating  a  pUnned  economy? 
Te3.  Wctild  it  desuoy  treedom  of  enterprise 
and  the  American  way  of  life?  Ko.  General 
Motors  adopted  a  {danned  program  when  it 
decided  Strang  dealerships  were  neceaaary  to 
the  suecesa  of  their  organisation. 

With  the  lielp  of  a  revolving  fund  they 
established  and  straTgthened  one  of  the  moss 
successful  distribution  organiratlons  la  the 
automotive  mduatry.  The  dealos  p^d  the 
BMHMy  back.  They  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet,  entirely  independent.  Did  the  use  of  a 
plan  ultimately  result  in  their  control?  Ro. 
Did  it  go  contrary  to  the  American  way  of 
life?  No.  In  fact,  it  Is  intelligent  planning 
wliicb  has  built  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  it  will  be  fxarther  planning  that  will  pre- 
serve it. 

The  whole  point  la.  If  wereaaeaa  poUtiea 
and  put  forth  an  bontst  effort  toward  solu- 
tion, a  workatxle  aoiutiOD  will  t>c  found,  far 
man  is  capable  of  It. 


la- 


Po!itica]  Sckool  BeOs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  KKKXAN 

Di  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPP.ESE5TAT1V1S 

Fy««r.  /wiy  22. 1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  IchTc  to  extend  my  zcBMrks.  I  in- 
clude the  foUoving  from  h  letter  which 
I  have  s«it  to  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
E!shth  Cdcfreasional  District  of  Mkii- 
Igmn: 

PoUtlcsl  achool  belia  are  ringlixg  as  stu- 
danta  trocn  labor  ""**^**«  wend  their  way  to 
imi—— u^  t"*^''"**  to  laam  bow  to  take  over 
tn  tha  IMO  elec&kma.    It's  aU  a  part  at  tha 

drtve  for  a  lataor-aodaUst  Gov it  In  thIa 

country.    Labor  Itself  makes  no  bonaa  about 


tt.  The  United  States  News  reports 
bar  leaders  feei  if  they  gain  IS  seats  in 
and  5  in  Senate  they  whl  have  dear  con- 
trol of  Eighty -second  Oangnaa.  to  their  own 
private  {mbllcatlons.  however,  labor  ItmOma 
are  talking  in  tarma  of  need  for  39  House 
aeats  for  safe  margin. 

Labor  has  (^)ened  its  campaign  to  win  the 
lft&3  election.  On  July  1.  Phil  Murray.  CIO 
boas,  iastwd  an  edict  to  all  CIO  members  da- 
cUrlJag.  "1  isBue  this  call  fcr  poUtlcal  action 
now"  and  directing  "ea^  member  of  the  CIO 
to  contribute  bis  dollar  now  to  our  Political 
Action  Canunittees."  AFL's  Labor  Leagtia 
for  Political  Action  has  voted  to  call  on  the 
8.000.000  AFL  members  fcr  $2  each. 

Leadera  in  this  vote  drive  throw  a  flimsy 
acreei  of  ''nonpartisan  poUtics"  around  their 
campaign  but  in  their  own  private  union  pub- 
Ucatlons  they  reveal  they  seek  to  set  up  a  La- 
bor Government  by  using  the  Oeaocratie 
Party  as  the  veiiiclc  and  by  ousting  old-lina 
Democrau  and  "put  in  their  place  liberal 
Democrats." 

CIO  summer  schools  giving  courses  in 
pomtcal  actkm  wlU  start  in  August  and  run 
through  Ssptembu'.  The  scbedula  follows: 
for  Indiana.  Kentucky.  aiMl  nil  note,  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Ind..  August  7-13;  for  Michigan  st 
Port  Huron  August  14-September  2;  for 
Mew  York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Mnssa 
chusetu.  Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  at 
University  of  Connecticut  August  21-26;  fur 
northern  New  Tcrk.  at  Famiiam  August  2S- 
28;  for  Georgia.  North  Carolina.  Aiahama. 
Maryland.  Virginia.  Florida,  Delaware, 
Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina,  at  BUdc 
Mountain,  N.  C  August  27-Septembcr  2; 
for  Ohio-Pennsylvania,  at  Camp  Mtiaklngnm. 
Ohio.  August  aB-8eptcmber  S;  for 
Tcsas.  Cokvado.  Arkansas.  Oklahofoa. 
sas.  and  Louisiana,  at  HoUlstcr,  Mo..  Septem- 
ber 4-10;  for  nUnois  and  Wlaconain,  Septcaa- 
ber  12-17.  at  Wankagan.  Schools  for  PactAe 
coast  States  scheduled  Ute  September  or 
early  October.  AFLs  UAW  summer  school 
has  already  bean  heU  at  Maittsnn.  Wia. 

There  Is  nothbag  m 
Under  the  guise  of 
Oorununlsts  have  upeiated  tha 
Lincoln  school  tn  Ctiicago,  the  California 
Latxv  school  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Jef- 
ferson school  or  aodal  aeienee  m  New  York. 
All  are  on  the  Attorney  General's  subversive 
lists.  Ciuxana  oana|iiracy  trial  of  red  lead- 
erfc  In  New  York  reveals  workers  attending 
these  schools  woe  told  how  to  take  over  the 
coimtry  through  a  third-party  movement. 
This  they  tried  In  last  elcctjoo  when  the 
Cosnaumisu  siqiportad  Henry  Wallace, 
Huwaiae.  tha  two  major  labor  gmnpa  oT 
euunm  plan  to  get  control  of 
through  the  two-party  system. 

CIO  leads  training  of  labor  pcditielans.  In 
1946  the  CIO  Uundied  a  sehocl  of  political 
action  In  Washington.  It  was  the  first 
practical  agnooi  ea  peu^^u  ii^i ■■  ipei  «« 
its  kind  sttempted.  A  rspraacntatfva  of  tbla 
attended  and  a  eaaapleta  file  tA  the 
ts  on  file  here.  The  scope  of  the  cooraa 
covered  the  oittre  political  field  from  build- 
ing pradnct  organisatlona.  raising  ftmds. 
organWxv  tha  clergy,  veterana.  nadoaaltty 
gioupa  and  fl^htrv  to  advcrtlalng  and  alec- 
tioo-day  tcchalqoaa.  The  achod  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  couKsea  are  now  given  in  regular 
\%hqr  atmacr  acboda  throughout  tha 
country. 

Thk  h  labors  right.  The  ipiraMnn  ia.  Doaa 
the  cotmtry  want  a  Ubor-aoctallat 
ment?  If  not.  what  do  thoae  who 
current  IdatihC*^'  sclieme.  propoec  to  do? 
IT  ipf*»««**  or  both  major  partica  wIm  are 
OfptmtA  to  the  drift  to  a  socialist  state  con- 
Hxxms  to  alumher.  th*y  Rsy  have  a  rm^b 
awakening  Ifofcmber  8.  1350— the  day  after 
next  election.  Tto  date  we  have  heard  mtle 
about  any  activity  within  the  tiro  major 
my  ly,  cscapt  that  stirred  tip  by  labor  a*er 
the  TWt-Hartley  law  and  aodailzcd  planning 


n 
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la  this  tiM  way  yon  ULXi>uy*n  want  itf 
Too  nuuij  na^vMlMas  awakened  last  Novwn- 
bcr  to  l«ara  tb*  wafea  of  tbelr  poitUeal  tn<> 
McttTtty.  Tou  cant  buy  good  fovamoMnt. 
Tou  hav*  to  vol*  It.  , 

CIO  OOAL  CL.XAa 

ilv*  United  Auto  Worker,  the  paper  that 
cpcaka  for  Reutber's  union,  declares  In  lU 
July  laaue.  "A  awltcb  of  y*  votaa  would  make 
tb«  next  riiini—  dvflal  aly  prolabor  "  Then 
n  potnu  out.  "TTitre  are  64  dlatrlctj  now  rep- 
raarat«d  ty  Kcpubllcana  where  a  S  parcvnt 
ahlft  In  voting  would  make  a  difference. 
This  CIO  union  IcaTca  the  nonpartiaan  Held 
vtMfi  It  ttatca.  "Labor  and  liberal  farces.  If 
property  organised,  can  unseat  scoret  of  con- 
•errative  northern  and  western  Republicans 
In  the  ant  alsctkia  and  put  in  tiMir  piace 
liberal  D— BCWta." 

AFL'a  attto  workers  union  will  dcatfBat*  a 
iMidar  tn  each  congressional  dtstrtct  to  bead 
up  a  political  organization  which  is  to  begin 
work  at  the  precinct  level.  lUtln^  union  mem. 
bera.  getting  them  registered,  seeing  that 
they  Tote  and  even  determining  the  number 
of  favorable  votes  expected  so  the  local  unlOB 
will  *Mive  a  constant  Qnger  on 
of  the  community 

lu  fU  to  acttOB  aypafi  la  tlM  CIO  Hews 
under  the  h««tftB«  nto  Time  to  Crf—«o  Oo 
to  ▼  rk"  snd  said  regardless  of  what  happens 
oo  Capital  HUl  during  the  remainder  of  thu 
uiinmsliinsl  saaakw  we  have  a  }ob  cut  otit 
for  OB.  It*s  poUtieal  action  of  the  same  type 
«•  ti^ttrt  in  la«t  year,  but  mora  of  It.     A  lot 

of   It. 
ttons   have  gone  forth   for   labor  to 

new  and  not  only  set  their  aighu  on 

I gmil  ml   saau  hut  siso  on   8ute   and 

county  end  even  city  and  townahlp  oflteas. 
CIO  ties  tu  dollar>per-member  to  the  labor- 
ar'k  poeketbook.  It  aays  (CIO  News.  July 
10) .  "There's  a  definite  and  close  connection 
between  the  buck  you  give  to  PAC  and  the 
backs  /ou  get— or  don't  in  your  pay  en- 
velope. The  amount  withheld  to  pay  your 
inoooae  tax.  the  a»arg*  impoaed  on  you  for 
I  aervtee.  the  kind  of  a  school 
•Stand  and  the  type  of  roads 
you  drive  on  are  determined  to  a  large  degrss 
bv  political  action. 


ArtiftdaUy  Alamed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RSPRmNTATTVES 
Monday.  July  25,  1949 

Ur.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark-^.  I  wuh  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  Boston.  Mau..  Sunday.  July 
24.  1949: 

Otnxaa'  Ttxromr  PoiwTa  Nasa  or  Wsycvtno 

Cub  Own  Rwasae.NTAnvaa — Tioa  PocjcT  or 

"ScAax"  Usnaoa  Nor  New  m  WMnanatoM 

Plam  To  CKATa  DaandB  rvwue  Oranem 

(By  John  OrllBn) 

oi  tha  otoat  raveallng  ■tatoMMSta  ever 

bf  aa  AaMTlaan  iliploaMt  «a»  utured 

In  tiM  fTaltad  Waus  araau  dunng  tba  de> 

bate  on  approval  of  tha  North  Atlaatte  Pact. 

It  was  made  by  Joaw  Poana  Dtnxaa  raoenUy 

appointed  to  the  Senate  by  Ooveraor  Orwcy. 

of  Near  York. 

aatntnr  Douaa.  vbo  ta  one  of  the  MMal  1b> 

and  through  hla  apae|ikl> 

of  foraifa  aSatrs  has  reprv- 

itmA  tt*  Unltad  Matea  Ott  aMny  uocaalons. 

waa  arftitnc  tn  balMlf  of  tiM  pad  mi^  Mi  order 

to 


Paris  meeting  which  resulted  in  lifting  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  but  which  failed  to  achieve  a 
reement  with  Russia. 
ktor  Dvixaa  said :  "At  Paris  last  month 
there  was  some  dlccussion  ss  to  whether  to 
accept  at  all  the  Soviet- proffered  truce  and 
to  resume,  even  on  a  tentative  basis.  Four 
Power  oonsultatlons.  The  reason  was  that 
some  feared  any  relaxation  of  eaat-west  ten- 
sion wotild  bring  a  corresponding  relaxstlon 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  and. 
therefore,  they  need  to  t>e  kept  artificially 
alamkcd." 

Take  note  of  that  phrase  which  says  the 
Amerlcsn  people  "needed  to  be  kept  arti- 
ficially alarmed."  It  U  an  amaslng  state- 
ment, any  way  ypu  want  to  look  at  It.  and 
It  Is  a  startling  confeaalon. 

AM  ArrAixiTie  strccsarioM 

At  the  time  Senator  Dtn.ixs  msde  the  itste- 
ment  It  was  hanUy  noticed,  but  later,  when 
be  was  qtietlooed  about  it.  he  sstd  the  sug- 
gaatkm  cam*  fKoi  aome  American  diplomats 
on  "a  lower  level."  In  other  words.  It  was  not 
offered  by  any  of  the  oOkrlal  repreaentatlves 
who  were  at  the  top  of  the  Ki'oup. 

But  It  was  made  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  snd  It  U  an  appalling 
thlnx  Here  Is  a  democracy  In  which  the  peo- 
ple should  at  all  times  be  fully  Informed,  for 
theoretically  darts* one  affecting  Important 
affairs  are  supposed  to  represent  the  thought 
of  the  American  people. 

And  yet  some  of  their  representatlvea  hold 
to  the  theory  that  the  people  must  be  played 
for  suckers  Now.  this  Is  no  shock  to  those 
who  have' kept  track  of  the  way  things  hsve 
developed  In  the  last  few  years,  for  there  has 
been  evidence  right  along  of  the  fact  that 
some  Washington  officials  believe  In  fooling 
the  people. 

But  thU  U  the  first  time  the  bald  fact  has 
been  stated,  and  all  the  explanations  can't 
erase  the  fact.  Senator  E>vllzs  went  on  to 
say  that  "that  thesis  we  rejected.  We  t>e- 
llcved  thst  the  American  people  could  be 
trusted  with  the  truth." 

That's  what' he  felt,  but  that  Unt  what 
some  members  of  hU  delegation  felt.  They 
wanted  to  keep  the  American  people  "arti- 
ficially alarmed  " 

If  the  United  States  Senate  peases  up  the 
obvious  duty  to  Investigate  Into  that  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  American  repreaenta- 
tlves. it  is  going  to  find  a  great  loss  of  con- 
fidence will  result. 

KXTBaMSLT   OAMOsaOCS  AIIIIUBB 

That  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  State  Oe- 
vepresentsttves  Is  an  Insult  to  tbs 
people,  but.  mors  than  that.  It  Is 
sxtremely  dangerous.  It  Is  putting  things 
over  on  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  make 
the  decisions  on  matters  involving  a  depar- 
ture from  traditional  American  policies. 

But  It  lent  only  In  the  State  Department 
that  such  views  sre  held.  Tliere  sre  others 
in  Washington  and  In  high  places  In  the 
Capital  who  have  acted  on  that  theory  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  evident  throughout  the 
discuaalons  on  the  draft  and  universal  °mUl- 
tary  training. 

Thia  column  has  remarked  on  It  many 
tlines.  but  people  are  reluctant  to  believe 
that  their  own  officials  would  deliberately  set 
out  to  sway  them  through  propafaada.  And 
that  la  Just  what  It  amounts  to;  propaganda 
used  by  American  oOctals  againat  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  doeaa't  require  a  renuu-kable  memory  to 
recall  the  uae  of  that  technique  in  the  fight 
over  tha  draft  and  universal  military  train- 
inc.  The  scare  method  «as  widely  vised,  snd 
the  stfort  waa  to  make  people  tMlieve  that  if 
they  didn't  support  compulsory  training 
there  waa  great  danger  of  Immediate  war. 

It  was  phony  all  the  way.  bu  some  people 
took  It  all.  hook.  line,  and  sinker,  snd  never 
reallasd  they  were  twlng  played  fi>r  suckers. 
The  scare  technique  ha*  bMa  ao  wMaiy  used 
that  It  has  become  alaMMl  weuaoaplace. 


It  Is  being  applied  almost  every  time  an 
Important  question  arises.  The  people  are 
artificially  alarmed  as  ever,  sort  of  argument 
dealgned  to  stir  up  the  people  was  attempted 
by  those  In  favor  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, and  although  most  cf  them  were  dis- 
posed of  long  ago.  there  are  still  advocates 
who  InsUt  on  prolonging  the  discussion. 

ou>n't  woaa  that  time 

But  moat  of  thoae  who  honestly  believed  in 
such  a  program  flnsUy  got  down  to  the  point 
of  admitting  that  the  only  legitimate  reason 
for  such  a  program  is  military  necessity. 
Others,  who  have  a  stake  in  It  one  way  or 
another  and  stand  to  benefit  by  It.  offered 
such  Inducements  as  health  twneflta,  elvU 
loyalty,  and  educational  values. 

When  It  was  realized  by  the  people  that 
military  necessity  was  the  only  possible  Jtistl- 
flcstion.  the  scare  technique  was  brought  Into 
plsy  snd  the  people  were  artificially  alarmed. 

It  didn't  happen  to  work  that  time,  but 
from  the  sutement  of  Senator  Dui-les.  It  la 
clear  that  that  technique  has  not  been 
abandoned  by  some  American  officials. 

To  say  that  the  American  delegation  de« 
elded  at  Paris  not  to  undertake  such  artU 
ficlal  alarming  of  the  people  doesnt  dispose 
of  the  fact  thst  It  was  seriously  suggested  by 
members  of  the  delegation.  Whether  they 
were  on  a  high  level  or  a  low  level  makes 
little  difference;  they  were  In  reaponslble  ad- 
visory poblttons. 

Apparently  the  American  people  need  to 
t>e  on  guard  not  only  against  foreign  en- 
croachments, but  also  against  some  of  their 
own  representatives. 


Roosevelt   Wroof   Afkin — British   Blame 
Him  for  Prcseat  German  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R2PRESENTATIVZ3 

Fnday.  July  22.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  British  now  charge  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Is  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  "unconditional  surrender' 
which  ha-s  led  to  the  present  situation 
in  Germany,  inchiding  the  dismantling 
program.  It  seems  strange  that  thU 
charge  would  be  made  when  the  accused 
\a  dead  and  cannot  reply.  Wifiston 
Churchill  is  thus  in  a  bad  hght.  But 
there  is  corroboration  for  his  charge 
right  here  in  Washington.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  reports,  "that  former  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  unconditional  surrender  policy. " 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker  "'unconditional 
surrender"  and  all  that  has  happened 
to  Germany  since  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 
In  all  of  our  history  there  has  been  no 
more  dismal  failure  of  foreign  policy  than 
those  I  have  cited.  Hate,  revenge  and 
vlndlctlveness  has  led  us  down  a  blind 
alley  and  today  our  "ship  of  state'  is 
swamped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  a  news 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  today  .- 


POUCT       DICaiXB — WtVlM       BUUISS 

■oosrvcLT  roa  utmrrLms  m  csaMAjrr 

(By  Ned  RuaseU) 

LoMBOH.    July    ai.— President    Rooaevelt's 
demand    for    unconditional    surrender     of 
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Germany  waa  hlamed  today  by  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Ernest  Bevln  for  most  postwar  diffl- 
eultles  (rf  rewodaling  Germany  into  a  west- 
ern-type deBKxracy. 

Bevln  claslicd  with  wartime  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  ChtirchUl  to  the  Hotise  ol 
Commons  over  the  German  problem,  par- 
ticularly ta  connection  with  the  Labor  gov- 
emments  policies  on  dismantling  Germany's 
potential  war  todustrles  and  the  trials  of  ac- 
cused German  war  criminals. 

Churchill  wanted  the  dismantling  and 
trials  stopped  now  on  grounds  their  contlnu- 
Bilcn  dlacot»age8  the  German  people  from 
their  tendency  to  align  themsdvcs  with  the 

Bevln  stnick  back  bitterly  at  hU  Conserva- 
tive critics  and  forced  Churchill  to  explain 
his  attitude  toward  Rooeevelt'a  famous  dec- 
laration at  their  CaBablanca  oonference  in 

1943. 

"Our  German  policy."  Bevta  said,  •*l>egan 
with  the  declaration  at  Casablanca  of  uncon- 
dlUonal  surrender,  on  which  the  British  cab- 
inet or  any  other  cabinet  never  had  a  chance 
to  say  a  word. 

"But  it  did  leave  us  a  Germany  without 
a  law,  without  a  constitution ,  without  a 
stagle  peraoa  with  whom  to  deal,  and  with- 
out a  single  InsUtuUon  to  grapple  with  the 
problems.  We  have  had  to  build  abaoluuly 
from  the  bottom  with  nothing  at  aU." 

Bevln  said  the  first  time  he  heard  about 
uncondiUonal  sturender  was  when  he  read 
It  In  the  newspapers. 

ChiiTchiU  said  he  never  had  heard  <rf  the 
Idea  of  unconditional  stirrender  untU  Roose- 
velt announced  It  at  their  press  conference 
after  the  Casablanca  meeting.  He  revealed 
also  he  seriously  eonsklered  diaaaaoclating 
the  British  Government  from  the  declara- 
tion but  he  cotlld  not.  Anyway,  he  said, 
be  stUl  does  not  think  It  had  any  "very  evU 
consequence*." 

-Hitler  •  •  •  and  those  gtillty  men 
around  him  were  ta  the  position  that  they 
could  not  look  lor  pardon  or  safety  lor  their 
lives,  and  they  certainly  would  have  fought 
to  the  deatn."  he  said 

••I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt."  Churchill 
.  said,  "that  the  British  Cabinet.  If  they  had 
ooosldered  iLe  phrase  around  the  table, 
would  have  decided  agatast  It.  But  working 
in  a  great  alliance,  we  have  to  accommodate 
ourselves." 

Bevln  acknowledged  his  share  of  responsl- 
blllty  for  British  tadoraemcnt  o<  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration.  Ha  waa  MlBlBtcr  of  Labor 
to  ChurchUl'a  ecMlWnn  government. 

"I  am  not  maklBg  any  complatat."  Bevta 
said.  "In  war  aU  thlnga  arise.  •  •  *  When 
this  matter  was  reported  to  me  I  said  (to 
ChurchiU) :  -Well,  its  done.  We  have  got  to 
make  the  bast  of  tt.'  " 

But  Bevln  Inslated  that  the  "unconditional 
sturender"  demand  was  responsible  for  the 
shambles  to  which  Germany  ended  the  war. 
As  a  result,  be  said,  the  German  problem  had 
been  made  enortnoualy  complicated  and  b* 
admitted  that  there  is  a  new  danger  of  na- 
ttonallam  emerging  In  Germany. 

-All  the  dlfBculUes  of  remodeling  Ger- 
many," he  said,  "have  largely  come  undoubt- 
edly from  that  very  grave  decislon." 

On  the  dismantling  issue  Bevin  also  crltl- 
claed  the  United  States  for  its  numerous 
changes  in  policy.  Hkrcld  MacMUlan.  who 
had  oper.ed  the  debau  for  Conservative*,  had 
acctised  him  of  unneceasary  delays  to  carry- 
tog  out  the  orlgmal  dismantling  agreements 
and  warned  againat  tha  danger  of  "a  new 
RUMO-GermanIc  coaliUon"  resulting  from 
German  dlsBatxsTacUon  at  the  policy  of  the 
Western  AlUea. 

"America  took  one  view  of  dismantlement 
(the  acvarc  Morgenthau  plan)  and  then  al- 
tered it.  Then  they  had  toqtilry  commltteea 
a  id  put  up  entirely  different  propoaals," 
Bevta  eaplalacd. 


After  dropping  the  liorgenthati  {dan.  so 
named  because  tt  waa  proposed  by  then 
Treasury  Saeretary  Henry  liorgenthaa.  Jr., 
the  United  States  later  proposed  stopping  al- 
most all  dismantling  to  order  to  leave  equip- 
ment for  rebuilding  Germany.  Brttato  to- 
Elsted  on  continutog  substantial  dismantling 
c^jeratlons  and  a  compromise  waa  reached 
thia  spring. 

Bevto  recalled  how  the  United  States  orlg- 
taaily  had  urged  a  maxim  tun  of  only  5.800.000 
tons  of  steel  production  tor  Germany,  while 
he  had  to  argue  for  2  years  to  get  the  limit 
raised  to  11.000.000  tons. 

Pointing  out  that  most  of  the  disputed 
German  plants  were  to  the  British  zone, 
Bevto  said:  "I  had  to  hold  up  all  this  dis- 
mantling for  months  while  two  commltteea 
were  trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  I  prom- 
ised Moscow  that  I  wotild  clear  up  this  No.  1 
war  plan  by  June  19,  1948,  and  here  I  think 
the  Russians  have  a  grievance. 

"I  said  I  would  try  my  hardest  to  do  It, 
but  I  was  completely  upset  by  the  Allies. 
America  took  one  view  at  one  time  and  then 
altered  it  and  then  put  up  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposal." 

Churchill,  however,  thotight  the  dlsman- 
tltog  program  should  t)e  stopped  where  it  is. 

Discussing  the  Morgenthau  plan.  Church- 
ill said: 

"It  was  a  document  published  by  Mcvgen- 
thau  on  this  (Quebec)  conference.  There 
was  an  agreement,  and  it  was  initialed  by  the 
President  and  by  me  and  it  tmdculitedly  pro- 
posed treatment  of  Germany  which  waa 
harsh  In  the  respect  that  tt  largely  limited 
her  to  being  an  agricultural  cctmtry. 

"But."  Churchill  said,  "it  all  came  to  noth- 
tog  because  the  American  State  Department 
as  well  as  the  British  Foreign  Office  rejected 
it.- 

"Anyhow."  Churchill  said.  "If  the  docu- 
ment is  ever  brought  up  to  me  I  shall  cer- 
tainly say:  1  did  not  agree  with  that  and  I 
am  sorry  I  put  my  toltials  to  it'.** 

Both  ChurchiU  and  MacMUlan  critidaed 
the  long  delay  ta  trying  ncne  German  gen- 
erals and  field  marabala. 

Bevto  admitted  the  delays  were  disturbing. 
but  he  added :  "Many  privates,  corporals,  and 
sergeants  have  been  ahot  and  I  cannot  see 
why  an  eminent  field  marshaU  who  Is  alleged 
to  have  given  the  orders  stould  not  be  tried 
'or  glvtog  the  orders." 

Then  he  taunted  ChurchiU:  "I  don't  ftod 
any  Conservative  who  subscribed  one  penny 
for  the  defense  of  a  single  private. 

straaxicnta-POLacT  uxk  ko  gutruit  to  CAFrrai. 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 

StatemenU  by  British  leaders  that  former 
President  Rooeerelt  was  solely  reaponslble 
for  the  tincondltlonal  surrender  policy  ta 
World  War  II  caused  no  surprise  among 
American  offlrtals 

Top  ABMrtean  waittme  leaders  have  re- 
ported that  Roosevelt  did  Initiate  and  ta- 
stst  on  the  policy. 

There  was  no  immediate  comment  on  For- 
eign Minister  Bevto's  complaint  this  poUey 
caused  difficulties  to  Germany. 


The  Indoaesian  Sitnatiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  COJOJICTICCT 

IN  THE  BOUSE  0**  REPRESBNTAllvES 

Thursdap.  Julji  21.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcBoarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  th«  RscoBS.  I  am  Inscvtins  f  our 
newspaper  articles  by  the  late  S.  Burton 


Heath  whfch  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  on  July  13, 14. 15.  and  16. 

S.  Burton  Heath  met  a  tragic  and  un- 
timely death  In  the  terrible  disaster  which 
overtook  a  Dutch  passenger  plane  at 
Bombay  a  short  while  ago.  Mr.  Heath 
was  1  of  14  newspapermen  whose  lives 
were  lost  in  this  lamentable  catastrophe. 

These  articles  are  highly  Illuminating 
and  substantiate  the  contention  that 
many  of  the  so-called  Indonesian  repub- 
licans are  hardly  imbued  wi'th  the  spirit 
of  76.  I  place  them  In  the  Record  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  read  this 
ralualde  testimony  by  a  reputable  and 
talented  man  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
process  of  collecting  it.  I  insert  this  evi- 
dence also  in  order  that  those  who  have 
been  under  a  misconception  about  the 
Indonesian  situation  may  learn  the 
truth  before  Indonesia,  too.  has  been  en- 
slaved by  godless  Communist  Imperialists. 

{From  the  Washtogton  E>aUy  News  of  July 
13.  1940] 

OUB  BLUNDES  nf  IMDOKXEIA 

(By  S.  Burton  Heath) 

BATAvia,  Java. — United  States  diplomacy 
has  committed  another  major  blunder  to 
the  Fsr  Bast.  Having  lost  China,  we  have 
now  given  Moscow  the  opporttinlty,  ror 
which  she  has  been  waiting  and  working, 
to  move  toto  Indonesia,  an  area  that  might 
prove  the  key  to  a  major  war  to  the  Pacific. 

EHrectly  and  throtigh  the  United  Nations, 
we  have  forced  the  Dur.ch  to  free  Indonesia 
80  quickly  and  suddenly  that,  for  the  next 
5  years,  dtirlng  which  world  war  in  may 
be  made  either  tmav^idable  or  imprcliable, 
there  wiU  be  no  stable  government  here. 

We  have  thrown  our  wholehearted  support 
to  the  least  democratic,  least  westem-mtoded 
political  group  to  the  islands,  thereby  giv- 
ing it  a  position  of  dominance  to  the  coming 
new  government. 

MUitary  and  btistoessmen  feel  sure  that 
Washington  must  be  aware  of  the  strategic 
Importance  of  Indonesia,  to  any  possible  war 
t>etween  Russia  and  the  democracies.  There 
are  two  major  reaaooa  for  this: 

First,  becatxse  these  lalands  are  an  aerial 
cross  roads  of  the  South  Pacific  From  Ba- 
tavia  to  Anstrmlta  is  only  l.aOO  miles;  to  the 
PhUtpplnes  Is  etKmt  1.400  mUes:  to  Singa- 
pore Is  only  500  mUes.  From  Java.  £rom 
Borneo,  from  Sumatra,  from  Celebea,  modem 
long-range  bombers  could  harass  the  Fhlllp- 
pines,  Anstralia.  the  sea  routes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  South  China  Sea.  the  South  Pa- 
cific to  general. 

Second,  because  the  Islands  are  rich  tn 
vital  oU.  There  are  known  iiaema  of  a 
biUion  barrels.  A.  Wright,  acting  geiteral 
manager  tar  Standard- Vacuum,  lias  no  dou^ 
that  another  billion  could  be  discovered 
when  needed. 

SOVIET  acnrn  bust 

China  la  pretty  thoroughly  to  Moacow's 
iMBds  now.  Soviet  agenta  are  operating  dill- 
[HHtlji  to  Indochina.  Burma.  Malaya.  Ob- 
servers who  have  studied  that  area  would 
be  sorprlsed  if  the  Commtmist  push  Is  not 
conctoued  southward  fr£»n  China  toward 
Indonesia. 

This  fear  Is  strengthened  by  statements 
made  in  Moscow  the  other  day  by  Evgency 
Zhukov,  corrc^KMMtlng  member  ot  the  So- 
viet Academy  of  Sdenecs.  In  a  report  ahort- 
waved  to  this  area,  be  told  of  the  role  played 
by  the  Soviet  Dnkm  ta  todependence  move- 
ments here,  ta  Malaya  and  Burma  and  Viet 
and  elsewhere. 


Many  noc-Dtitch  otoervers  here  believe 
that  the  United  States.  Brttata,  and  other 
western    democradea    hava    a 
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•Uk*  Itt  th«  nuOBUnA&o*  of  ft  sUhU  goTtra< 
■Mat  b«r*  Such  •  gowrniiiMit  woukl  tx 
Mid  KbU  to  rMtst  SoTt«t  ■MrtMton. 
•t  •  r*«l  Attftck  tn  fore*,  could  b* 
«ui  upon  tn«  tMawrs  military 
tor  ■■!■!■■■■ 
TWr*  «M  A  eluUMt  V>  g»t  •urh  a  (itfrn- 
MWt  bw*.  TM  OMIai  auu  «»llb*r*«*iy 
ttiTMi  II*  bMfe  M  Umi  <i|ip«l«nitr  »i)d 
fsv*  tta  «|Ml*««MitMl  mimmH  to  »  «r<>vi|> 
WifM*  liiMMiMM  «r«  quMlMMM*  «iid  wtfM 

(Miiif  If  ffl  m&n  tfMMfui 

iriMM  Um  WmIUi^Imi  telly   4«wt  of  July 

14,  ir- 


IffBuMMU    NMM    »    TtAM     IUlp   To    Hi 

■amvu.  jAvt^BiCW*  Um  and  of  tM9.  Um 

protosbly  «UI  b«  (r**,  aXl«r  mura 
yMin  M  •  Outcb  cuiooy      Thvtr 
rill  b«  complet*  and  unetmdltuuuti 

It  win  b«  at  l»a«t  5  ytar*.  ait«r  UMt.  bafort 
Um  goTM-nm*nt  uf  tb*  Unlt«d  ItatM  of  In- 
tfOMSte  «1U  bo  oublo  — otnh  to  r««tit  stroni 
prMMlM  Irooi  Moaoow. 

That  la  tb«  mtlmaU  ot  toUn  SJahrlr.  po. 
luteal  adviwr  o(  t^«  gov«mmant  o(  tha  re- 
public,  which  the  United  StatM  haa  backed 
unraaarTadly  againat  tha  Dutch  and  a  ma- 
jority ot  Indooaalana. 

Bvto  that  ft-yaar  partod.  Sjahrlr  aaya.  da- 
ponda  upon  alatanca  trom  tha  Waatern 
World.  Without  such  aid.  •UbtlUatlou 
might  take  much  longer,  ot  ladoneala  might 
have  to  turn  to  Ruaala. 

But  Praaldent  Suakamo  aald  be  could  not 
laaclna  any  clrc\uxutanca  In  vblch  ha  would 
Inrlta  the  Dutch,  ur  the  Americans,  or  the 
Brltlah.  to  help  resut  Soviet  or  native  Com- 
munist Interference. 

He  espraased  complate  confldenca — which 
few  Impartial  obaarrars  feel— that  ha  has 
enough  loyal  troopa  to  handle  anything  that 
might  arise.  Ha  says  there  are  only  a  few 
hundred  armed  Rada  In  Indoneala.  Ha  did 
not  scctjunt  from  aofloa  30,000  Communists 
who  wera  arrested  by  his  government  In  the 
BCaUnlst  coup  .ast  September,  and  released 
trooi  prison  In  December  when  the  Dutch 
ftttaekad  Djokjakarta  In  the  second  military 
aetkm. 

President  Soekaroo  atul  Vice  President  Mo- 
hammad Hatta  have  baan  bitterly  attacked 
for  their  collaboration  with  tha  Japanese  dur- 
InK  Wcirld  War  II.  on  tha  one  hand,  and  have 
been  branded  a«  Oooununlsts  on  tha  otbar. 

•Maa  mtthrlr,  who  lad  tha  antl-Jap  under- 
yrotutd  dtving  tha  war.  says  it  was  formerly 
arrangad  that  Soakamo  and  Hatta  should  pre- 
tand  to  collaborate,  while  he  and  Amir  SJarl- 
fuddla — who  is  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
etitad  as  a  leader  in  last  year's  Red  revolt- 
under  cover. 


■soa  IN  caasircT 

lioat  cradlbto  obaarrara.  Ineludlng  naoat  of 
tha  Dutch,  do  not  twllava  that  althar  8oa- 
karno  or  Hatta  U  a  Communist.  But  they 
have  appointed  17  recognised  Reds  and  fel- 
low travalars  to  their  cabinet.  The  general 
fl|r«!lV"*  la  that  Soakarno  la  a  sincerely  patrl- 
otle  rabbla  rouaar.  a  Qgurahead  but  not  a 
atroof  man. 

■la  army — tha  TNI — appears  to  include  a 
larga  proportion  of  genuine  patriots  who  be- 
llava  thay  ara  fighting  for  liberty,  and  wt^,^ 
In  a  guarrtUa  faahlon.  ara  organized.  But  It 
also  iiicliirtaa  uiiantaail  bands  <>{  CoauktanlaU. 
and  other  oigaiilaart  barids  who  aaam  to  ba 
Uttla  t>attar  than  bandlU.  who  use  tha  TNI 
M  a  eovar  for  thalr  activttiaa. 

araaiUTT  ismotb 
It  haa  baan  ilianwtt  to  ftztd  any  Indication, 
fcayood  Um  aaara  words  ol  tha  Republic's  laad- 
an,  tb*i  tbay  poaaaaa  suJkrIant  control  ovar 
KMv  tuOumma  to  aa«  «p  tliat  aUMa  fotara- 
■MBt  wMcli  la  ae  badly 
nast  faw 


(Prom  tha  Waahlnfton  Dally  Mawa  of  Jtily 
U.  1M0| 

IiTDoircaujf  Rsptnatc  Jvrt  On  Btktk  in  Niw 

Natuih 

(By  «.  BttrtM  Maath) 

BsTAviA.  jAVA^Tha  RapuMlc.  proctatmad 
out  ot  J«!>ni>-)i«  haadqtiartara  by  two  war- 
lUM  •<  -Hi  ba  only  OM  n»» 

1MB  d<"  xiiad  BtalM  of  iBdd* 

naala  that  la  to  ba  trtalad  ihU  tall  tn  Th* 
H^nia. 

^Aiata  vttt  ba  all  <  r<»    Thaaaact 

ntUBbir,  and  thair  tt-.r. .......  .unlia.  hava  yat 

to  ba  daaldad. 

Tbata  and  "  '  '  *  "a  aonatttuilon 
will  b#  dab.,  tl  (mrllnment 

tha*  U  slUr  UUMpMitAMlUM 

baai  ed 

But  bcouM  the  United  Htataa  bM  boMlf 
ai.d  unswervingly  backed  this  lla[^btta  In 
all  Its  controverales  with  both  the  Dutch 
and  tha  raat  of  Indnnaela,  tha  Republic— nnd 
Praaldant  Soakarno  and  Vlca  President  Mo- 
hannntd  Matt*— will  go  into  tha  cooatitu« 
tkmal  aooaantUm  in  a  very  stroaf  poaltlon. 

Tha  Republic  has  never  held  an  alaetlon 
for  any  office — exacuilva  or  laglslatlva— In 
the  aliBost  4  years  It  has  been  In  eilstenca. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  negara  of  Bast  Indo- 
nesia has  held  elections  by  secret  ballot  for 
all  local  offices,  and  In  8epteml>er  will  elect 
a  negara  parliament  by  secret  ballot.  And 
Borneo  Is  preparing  to  establUh  an  tsland- 
wlda  negara  with  democratic  elections. 

So  the  American  action  has  served  to  give 
undue  weight.  In  the  framing  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  to 
the  least  democratic  of  all  major  groups 
in  the  Uland,s  This  creates  a  poaalblllty 
of  trouble  next  year  that  would  be  Just 
what  any  Communist  group  would  love. 

The  Pederallsts — typified  by  the  East  In- 
donesians and  the  Bomeans — and  the  Re- 
public are  meeting  In  an  Inter-Indoneslan 
conference  to  agree  on  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  which  the  Dutch,  at  The  Hague,  can 
turn  over  sovereignty. 

Since  both  i^roups  are  anxloiis  for  freedom, 
some  observers  feel  they  will  avoid  every 
possible  ground  for  disagreement,  putting  It 
off  to  the  constitutional  convention. 

At  The  Hague,  these  observers  reason,  the 
Dutch  will  sign  almost  anything  to  get  out 
of  this  mess. 

trNSOLVTO    QtnSTION 

The  Indonesians  will  get  their  Independ- 
ence without  having  solved  the  question  that 
has  caused  bloodshed  and  rioting  ever  since 
1943 — how  far  can  the  Soekarno-Hatta  re- 
public Impoae  Itself  on  the  rest  of  Indonesia? 

Then,  probably  next  year,  the  constitu- 
tional convention  will  meet.  If  both  sides 
are  of  guod  will,  there  Is  no  question  that 
cannot  t>e  solved. 

But.  with  the  Dutch  gone,  with  the  only 
Important  armed  force  the  Republic's  TNI. 
the  Republic  Is  going  to  have  an  argument 
out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  Importance  or 
the  logic  of  Its  position. 

CIVIL    WABT 

It  may  well  be  able  to  force  its  will  on  the 
re.it  of  Indonesia,  or  start  a  long  pa^od  of 
civil  war  as  an  alternative. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dolly  News  of  July 
Ifl.  19491 

Ob»uvkbs  Comvincco  Rxpoara  om  Imdonxsu 
Aaa  DuTorrsD 

(By  8.  Burton  Heath) 
Batavia.  Java  —  Two  ycara  ago.  the  United 
Statea  still  had  two  choleaa  In  Indonesia. 
OaatrtBg  a  stable.  sUong.  friendly  govern- 
meat  aa  a  bulwark  against  communism.  It 
could  have  choaen  the  republic — which  It 
did— or  the  Pederallata. 

Our  Stale  Departaaot  took  the  Republi- 
cans at  their  own  faea  valtie.  It  Ignored  the 
collaboration  1st  wartime  records  of  President 
■oafcarno  and  Vice  President  Mohammed  Hat- 


ta. It  waived  tha  strong  Infiltration  of  Moa- 
eow-tralned  Communists,  most  of  them  now 
0«ad  cr  f"'>-    but  all  then  In  high  places. 

It  S'  r\s  democrats  a  self-appointed 

ollfarctiy  niitoto  bad  bavar  lena  through 
tb«  pratanse  of  doiotralU  prooaoiaa— aud 
baa  not  tn  thia  day.    ^ 

Tba  Stats  Dapartmant.  and  tha  Unltad  Na> 
UOM  under  ASMTliSB  llSiiWiiS.  rfU\npfH  to 
ItoioA  to  a  delatbUoBorfottr  tminr  •  indo* 
itfsians  who  wattt  to  thr   '  t  |o 

tail  tha  wiirid  thai  tba  Nri^-^ i-  ;  rap* 

raaani  all  of  InioMita,  but  only  ona  port. 

WHO  oois  MU  or  aooaa* 

A    gfOtip  of   AmaitO«n    ltaWBii\i<ii     rtr^ulat* 

Ing  (raeiy  Hit  ry« 

Ing  unsucosssdiii;  >•.  tM-.otvi   v.,  ,iad 

tha  State  Department  with  the  i.  ion 

on  which  this  Course  wsa  based. 

Only  two  things  have  been  established 
beyond  doubt: 

One  Is  that  rapresantatlvas  of  the  State 
Depurtment  here  actively  resent  tha  coming 
of  American  newspaperman,  who  almost 
unanimously  condemn  the  State  Depart* 
ment  s  Indonesian  policy  as  a  menace  to 
United  Statee  security. 

ANT1-0VTCH    BIA8 

The  other  Is  that  American  and  Austra- 
lian Junior  officers,  assigned  as  field  observ. 
era  for  the  United  Nations,  are  convinced 
that  their  factual  reporu  are  t>cing  dl-sputed 
before  they  are  passed  on  to  Washington, 
Canberra,  and  Lake  Success.  They  say  It  la 
useless  to  submit  antl-Republlcan  or  pro- 
Dutch   reports. 

(NoTS.  —  Scrlppa-Howard  correspondent. 
William  H.  Newton,  killed  In  the  same  crash 
as  was  Mr.  Heath,  reported  the  same  thing 
In  a  dispatch  which  was  published  In  the 
News. ) 

Theae  reports  pass  through  the  hands  of 
Australian  Brig.  C.  E.  Prior  and  United  States 
Col.  W.  B.  Carlock.  whose  responsibility  It  U 
to  blend  them  Into  a  homogeneous  picture 
of  what  Is  going  on. 

There  is  no  question.  In  the  mind  of  any- 
txxly  who  has  traveled  around  these  Islands, 
that  all  the  Indonesians  want  l.idependence. 
as  quickly  as  laosalble.  There  Is  no  question — 
even  the  Dutch  here  admit  lt--that  tha 
Dutch  have  been  most  Inept  In  handling  a 
touchy  situation  and  In  presenting  their 
side  of  the  controversy  to  the  world. 

8TATK    DEPAKTMKNT    CHOaX 

The  question  for  Indonesia  was  simple: 
Should  the  self-appointed  Republic  oligar- 
chy, representing  principally  Java,  Impose  a 
unified  national  state  on  some  39  other  na- 
ttonalltlea,  scattered  over  an  area  almost  aa 
big  as  thr  United  States?  Without  even 
hearing  the  other  side,  the  United  SUtes  an- 
swered that  one  "yes." 

The  question  for  the  United  States,  also, 
was  simple.  Should  the  change-over  be  In 
the  bands  of  a  moderate  group — free  alike 
from  Jap  collaboration  and  from  Stalinism — 
that  would  welcome  advice  and  assistance 
while  they  were  getting  on  their  own  feet? 
Or  should  It  be  In  the  hands  of  Soekarno- 
Hatta.  who  wants  every  Dutchman  out  at 
once,  and  cannot  conceive  of  needing  help 
from  the  United  States? 

The  State  Department  chose  Soekarno  and 
Hatta. 


Churchill  Says  Britain  Mast  Earn  Its  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NtW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday.  July  22.  1949 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  noUce  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in 
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his  July  23. 1949,  speech  at  WoWerhamp- 
ton.  Ibid  among  other  things: 

Never  before  in  tha  history  of  human 
government  haa  auch  graat  havoc  baon 
wrotight  by  auch  amall  man. 

I  not*  alM)  hia  denunriaUon  of  "toclsl- 
lut  apondihriru  and  muddlara,"  Wo 
hsvt  born  (iirM>d  ovor  horr.  X  would  Mty 
10  Mr  Chuixhtll,  with  Now  DobI  tneem- 
potonra,  Rdclbi  qubckory,  blundortm 
plannort,  Ifilorytnitoniati,  IrttornbUon- 
ftiuts,  All  of  thorn  uymg  to  support  with 
our  taxp«yori'  monoy  tho  vory  aoolalUtto 
Mvornment  In  InglonU  which  Mr, 
Ohurchiil  mdicts  ond  condomnt, 

Now  wo  bra  obout  to  orm.  ot  our  tbX< 
payera'  ekponao.  the  continental  govern- 
menta  which  from  tlmt'  immemorial  hbvo 
not  inf  requontly  boon  England'!  enemlet. 
When  billions  have  been  spent  to  arm  a 
group  of  foreign  nauons,  then  will  it  be 
another  caae  of  furnishing  not  only  the 
materials  but  the  money,  the  men  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  required  by  this 
great  military  Frankenstein  Are  we  to 
repeat  the  blood  fiasco  of  arming  Japan. 
God  forbid. 

I  wish  our  spenders  and  those  in  both 
our  political  parties  would,  before  our 
people  become  more  deeply  mired  in  the 
New  Deal  swamp  o'  financial  quicksand, 
listen  to  this  observation  of  Mr.  Church- 
Urs,  that— 

Our  Socialist  spendthrlfu  and  muddlers 
have  dissipated  every  overseas  asset  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  aud,  In  addition. 
have  exacted  and  extracted  from  our  people 
a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  was  required 
at  the  very  height  of  the  war. 

Under  a  unanimous  consent  hereto- 
fore granted,  I  am  inserting  an  article  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  under  date 
of  July  23,  1949: 
CHtmcHiLL    SATS    BKTTanf    ilirsT    Ea«n    Its 

Wat— LiKKS    Labos's    Pouct    Wtth    Com- 

MTTHI&M — ASSXSTB  THAT  NXVEX  BEFOSX  HATS 

Such  Smaix  Mkn  Wboccrt  Such  Havoc 

WoLTixHAiiPTCN.  Emclamd,  July  23.— Wln- 
Bton  Churchill  said  today  that  the  Conser- 
vative Party's  main  aim  Is  to  restore  the 
greatness  of  Great  Britain,  and  "the  first 
essential  step  Is  to  r^aln  our  economic  In- 
dependence by  earning  our  own  livelihood." 

Socialism  and  communism,  he  charged, 
differ  only  In  methods. 

The  wartime  Prime  Minister,  speaking  be- 
fore a  sell-out  crowd  of  40.000  in  the  Wolver- 
hampton soccer  arena,  said  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment had  steered  Britain  near  to  a  ruin 
which  would  "carry  many  other  nations  with 
us  into  chaos  and  communism." 

"Never  before  In  the  history  of  human 
government  haa  such  great  havoc  been 
wrought  by  such  small  men,"  declared  Mr. 
Churchill,  departing  from  his  prepared  text. 
The  aside  recalled  his  tribute  to  the  Royal 
Air  Force  fighters  in  the  Battle  of  Britain: 
'Never  In  the  field  of  human  conflict  was 
so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few." 

DU<OUNCXS    "SPXUDTHaHTS" 

Mr.  Churchill  denounced  "Socialist  spend- 
thrifts and  muddlers"  In  a  major  policy 
speech  bidding  for  public  support  In  the 
Parliamentary  election  due  some  time  before 
tha  expiration  of  the  Labor  Government's 
5-y«ar  terra  In  mld-1950. 

The  crowd  that  }unmed  the  sUdltaa 
here,  the  home  of  the  national  champion 
Wolverhampton  Wanderers  soccer  team.  Rave 
Mr.  Churchill  a  hearty  reception.  There 
were  cries  of  "good  old  Winnie"  as  he  en- 
trrrd.  standing  in  the  rear  seat  ot  an  open 
car.    Ha  waved  his  high-crownad  derby  and. 


with  tha  InavlUbla  elfar  Jutting  from  his 
Upa.  gave  tha  "v-for-vlctory"  alcn. 

Mr.  Churchill.  In  hla  apaach,  ataboratad 
on  tba  Conaarvatlva  Party  platform  made 
public  a  r^w  houra  aarlltr  today 

KMAiMO  raatr  rutroaM 

•^0  moaa  to  aal  tbo  piiyli  (roo.  ao  far 
•a  poaatbta  ano  aa  aeon  ao  poaaibla.  trom 
wrotig'tiaadad  plaDhtng  and  rroai  oAolal 
Ihiartarauca  with  our  dally  Ufa  abd  worh." 

bo  sbM. 

"Our  Tory  (Oobiorvblifo)  fbltb  Is  Ibot  iba 
■iru  attd  gaiiiuo  Of  e«r  MOb  bbd  womob, 
if  ralaaaad.  wUI  not  ba  fowid  UMftial  to 
tha  nrst  task  and  duty  i4  ovorv  OONNbunlty. 
Mamsiy.  u>  aarn  iia  dally  brobd." 

He  U'curtiu  stHUium  Is  •  oostly  faliaay 
and  '  lu  moat  diraet  iMtiOilOb,  bauoaaliaa. 
tiou.  u  a  railura."  tbo  loolaiuu  "hava 
brouffht  Oraat  BrttaUi  low  allka  in  proa* 
parity  and  raputation,  both  at  boma  and 
abroad,"  ha  aald. 

"Ttiay  hava  squandarad  tha  laaanraa  and 
raaourcaa  which  had  baan  gatharad  in  tha 
past  and  hava  darkened  and  narrowed  tha 
future  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  famous  Uland."  Mr.  Churchill  aald. 

"It  Is  all  the  mora  anuixlng  that  they 
should  hava  brought  ua  down  like  thla  and 
given  us  such  bard  times  during  4  years 
when  they  have  not  only  t>een  eating  up  our 
savings  but  have  enjoyed  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  outside  help  on  a  scale  never 
known  In  the  history  of  any  country  in  time 
of  peace. 

"The  United  SUtes  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  together  have  given  to  us  subsidies 
which  anjounts  to  nearly  £2.000.000.000— 
£1.750.000,000  ($7,000,000,000)  have  come 
into  this  Island  by  loan  or  ^t  from  these 
two  great  capitalist  countries,  who  also 
have  their  own  troubles  and  burdens  to 
bear.     •     •     • 

"Our  Socialist  spendthrifts  and  muddlm 
have  dissipated  every  overseas  asset  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  and.  In  addition, 
have  exacted  and  extracted  from  our  people 
a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  was  lequlred 
at  the  very  height  of  the  war." 

Mr.  Churchill  said  the  sterling  area's 
dollar  holdings  of  Sl.OOO.OOO.OOO  are  the  last 
reserves  that  stand  between  ua  and  In- 
solvency. 

"The  present  Government,"  he  said,  "have 
obviously  no  effective  plan  for  dealing  with 
this    Imminent    peril." 

Mr.  Churchill  said  the  greatest  help  Britain 
can  give  the  world  Is  to  stand  erect  In  her 
native  strength.  "Every  country  west  of  the 
Iron  curtain  has  made  a  better  postwar  come- 
back from  Britain."  he  said. 

He  charged  that  natlonaliiatlon  spells  the 
doom  of  trade  unionism  and  that  the  workers 
themselves.  In  nationalised  Indtistrles.  are  far 
from  content  because  of  the  wage  freese, 
rising  costs,  and  loss  of  freedom  of  bargain- 
ing by  union  leaders.  Labor  unions  form 
the  backbone  of  the  Labor  Party. 

It  Is  impossible  to  "undo  the  harm  that  has 
been  done  by  nationalism,"  be  said,  "but  a 
conservative  government  would  decentralize 
the  management  of  Industrie*  already  under 
state  control,  such  as  coal  and  railways,  and 
stop  further  steps  In  the  same  directloiu" 


Ytfj  RcT.  Mortimer  A.  Smlliran 

V 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  mHairHusETiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 
Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  excellent  eulogy  In  final 
tribute  to  the  Very  Reverend  MorUmor 
A.  Sullivan,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Law- 
rence. Ilaaa.,  and  provincial  of  iho  oast- 
em  province  of  tho  Order  of  Bt.  Auvuo- 
Un«.  It  was  dcUvorod  by  tho  Very  Rov- 
orond  Vincont  A.  McQubdo.  O  it.  A. 
Ph,  D.  pro«idont  of  Morrlinbcti  Coltcit, 
North  Andovor,  Mbos.  At  St.  Mtry'i 
llnman  Cbtholle  Chureh.  it  UwrtOM, 
Mom.,  m  WodModby.  July  M.  llUi 
vatiia  N'otiaoot  vatovto 

(▼ary  Rof.  TtaMOiit  A  Mo^vbdo,  O.  t.  A., 
Fh.  D.  brMMoRt  of  Marrtmaab  OoUofa.  ba« 
llvarad  tha  f^Mlowihi  autotT  lb  trtbuto  lo  tbo 
lata  fatbar  ■vitlivan  ) 

"Blaaaad  U  tha  man  that  Is  found  witbobt 
btamlah:  and  that  hatb  bol  |ona  aflar  |0M« 
nor  put  hu  trust  in  menoy  nor  la  troonmo* 
Who  la  ha.  and  wa  will  praise  him.  for  ha 
hath  dona  wonderful  tblnga  In  bia  Ufa." 
(Icclaalaatlcus  SI:  »-•  ) 

Dearly  balovad  In  ChrUt.  wa  ara  gathered 
here  today  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  a  beloved 
priest.  A  merciful  God  has  called  a  faith* 
ful  servant  to  his  eternal  reward.  We  ara 
sorrow-stricken  and  grieve  becauEe  we  have 
lost  a  true  friend  and  loyal  priest,  but  our 
hearts  are  comforted  and  otu:  sorrow  softened 
In  the  realization  that  a  loving  Ood  has  taken 
to  Himself  the  soul  of  Patber  SuIUvan. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  when 
the  choaen  people  of  Ood  were  still  living  in 
the  wilderness,  and  when  Aaron,  the  newly 
choaen  high  priest  was  about  to  offer  the 
first  sacrihce,  fire  fell  from  Heaven  and  con* 
sumed  the  offering.  The  priests  had  there- 
upon taken  that  fire  Into  their  custody  and 
it  had  accompanied  the  Israelites  In  all  their 
wanderings.  Finally,  it  was  placed  In  a  quiet 
place  In  the  tenaple.  Day  and  night  the 
priests  had  to  tend  and  feed  that  fire  for 
from  It  all  the  lamfie  a.  d  altars  in  the  sanc- 
tuary were  fed  and  noiirlahed.  And  thus, 
one  divine  fire  was  Increased  a  hundredfold 
and  It  furnished  warmth  and  light  to  God's 
chosen  people  In  all  their  religious  delibera- 
tions. 

The  church,  since  It  was  founded  by  Christ, 
needed  a  sacred  fire  which  would  be  the 
source  of  light  and  warmth  for  the  Chris- 
tians througthout  the  world  who  would  re- 
q\ilre  encouragement  aud  example  If  they 
were  to  preserve  and  live  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Since  the  early  days 
of  the  church,  that  sacred  fire  has  been  found 
in  the  many  religious  men  and  women  who 
have  offered  their  lives  as  a  living  sacrifice  to 
Ood.  Ood  Is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things  and  It  Is  a  happy  resolve  for  any  man 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Lord.  And  even 
thotigh  the  world  does  not  understand,  yet 
It  respects  and  feels  the  fwce  of  reUgtoua  llv- 
Ing.  for  It  is  the  fire  that  enkindles  hope 
and  inflames  the  lukewarm  to  come  to  Jesiu 
and  grasp  the  salvation  that  is  avaUable  for 
all  men. 

Today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  earthly 
remains  of  Father  SuUlvan.  we  are  reminded 
that  we  honor  a  religious  priest  who  was 
most  aealous  and  kindly  In  his  priestly  du- 
Ues  and  exemplary  in  his  religious  life.  By 
his  deeds  he  clearly  revealed  how  completely 
he  had  dedicated  lilmaelf  to  the  service  of 
God.  Truly  his  life  was  a  sacred  fire  en- 
kindling hope,  encouraging  the  weak  and 
counselling  the  afflicted.  WeU  may  we  ex- 
claim in  the  wca^s  of  EcclesiasUcus  "Blessed 
Is  the  man  that  is  found  without  blemish; 
and  that  hath  not  gone  after  gold,  nor  put  hla 
trust  in  money,  nor  in  treasures.  Who  is 
he  and  we  wlU  praise  him?  for  he  had  done 
wonderful  things  in  his  life."  Father  Bulli- 
▼an  dedicated  his  life  to  foUow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  Christ,  and  he  hath  accomplished 
many  w(»derftil  things. 

Bom  and  educated  in  this  parish.  Father 
SulUvan  heard  the  caU  oC  tha  Maatar  at  an 
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0Ulj  ftff*  LMkTlng  booM  and  frtenda.  b«  tn- 
Ur«d  VmuMVS  OoU*c«-  U^r*  ^^  rtlifloua 
■upcrkm  rMO(BftMB(  hU  outstanding  attrlb- 
utM.  aooa  Mnt  him  to  Rome  where  h«  wm  or- 
dained to  tb*  boly  prleathood  on  July  4. 
1900.  Returning  to  the  United  States  thortlj 
tbM«artcr  bm  terwA  tb*  40  years  of  bU  mln- 
latry  as  a  loval  roUowcr  of  the  Master  Called 
ttpan  to  MTTS  In  responsible  poattkMis. 
PktlMr  Sullivan  was  tireless  In  the  sanrtc*  ot 
Ood.  Tbrougbout  the  troubled  yaars  of  the 
First  World  War  be  was  a  naval  chaplain 
and  spent  nearly  all  of  bis  tour  ot  duty  on 
tbe  turbulent  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
Wb«n  be  was  called  upon  to  serve  VUlanova 
Cotla^a  aa  president,  that  Institution,  under 
bU  iMtfanhlp.  further  expanded  and  de- 
T«lopad  lU  facilities.  During  tbe  critical 
jmuM  of  Um  graat  depression  and  again 
adm'st  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of 
World  War  n.  Father  Sullivan  was  guiding 
tbe  destinies  of  the  order  serving  as  provin- 
cial, tbe  highest  honor  the  order  can  baatow 
In  tbia  country. 

Between  times  be  served  as  pastor  of  vari- 
ous churches  under  the  guidance  of  tbe 
Aug\  stinlans.  All  of  these  responsibilities 
be  carried  humbly  and  fulfilled  hcmorably. 
Unmindful  of  self,  be  worked  diligently  to 
fulQll  his  mission.  Tbe  years  of  labor  took 
their  loll;  be  gave  freely  of  bis  vigorous 
atrengtb.  finally,  death,  sudden  death. 
broofht  an  untimely  end  to  a  brilliant  career. 
The  0<x]  wboiB  be  loved  and  served  faith- 
fully and  wen  d^Ded  htm  to  eternal  life. 

Throughout  hU  life.  Father  BolUvaii  was 
tbe  Instrument  whereby  Ood  aCBUMpHahed 
WMMJ  good  works.  Among  tbe  many  out« 
etanding  deeds  of  bU  career.  I  would  like  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  bis  great  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  education. 

Well  acquainted  with  tbe  modern  trends 
tn  t^aemXkm  and  understanding  tbe  under- 
lying ptUtaaaphy  which  canonises  tbe  poal- 
ttTtaB  of  ModHii  aaHn— .  Patber  Sullivan 
TlferoaBty  pursued  tammatm  which  would 
combat  theee  ends.  His  experience  In  the 
armed  forcea  had  taught  bim  that  the  best 
dtiaens  are  thoee  who  have  a  deep  and  abld- 
Uv  tettb  and  belief  In  Ood  Half-educated 
■MB  who  are  unmindful  of  their  obligations 
to  their  Creator,  even  though  they  may  have 
deep  scientific  learning,  are  a  menace  to 
soetocy  and  tbe  peace  of  the  world.  The 
frottttcrs  of  science  and  the  horizons  of 
knowledge  must  constantly  be  extended,  but 
vividly  realize  that  the  brother- 
of  saan  can  endure  only  when  It  is 
founded  on  the  fatherhood  of  Ood.  tbe  peace 
we  deelre  will  never  be  achieved. 

Foraseelng  tbe  results  of  aecularlam  in  edu- 
cation. Patber  Stilllvan  followed  a  policy 
whereby  tbe  order  expanded  and  aofawfed 
tbe  training  of  Its  members  so  that  they 
would  acqmre  the  knowledge  and  theological 
He  encouraced  members  of  the 
to  acquire  proAdtncy  In  various  fields 
ot  specialization,  stimiilated  actlvltlea  and 
placed  tbe  men  in  strategic  places  where  they 
would  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  do  the  greatest 
poaalhle  good. 

Under  bis  inspiring  leadership  tbe  order 
baa  attained  a  new  and  greater  recognition. 
He  was  the  founder  of  tbe  Catholic  Uni- 
veratty  of  St.  Thomas  In  '«**»''».  Cuba. 
■a  waa  tbe  founder  of  our  own  Marrtaaack 
college  His  cotuisel.  guidance,  and  en- 
couragement were  Invaluable  in  the  found- 
ing of  both   Institutions. 

Vlauallzlng  tbe  procees  of  education  aa  a 
full  and  complete  training  fur  wbolSMMBe 
living,  be  believed  that  tbe  Immediate  end 
of  Christian  education  was  to  form  the  uue 
Cftrtatlan.  tbe  flnlabed  man  at  slMWMMr  who 
«0«ld  act  consistently  in  smsMMMS  with 
right  reaaun.  be  faithful  to  his  Ood.  and 
loyal  to  bU  country.  Death  has  stilled  bU 
heart,  tbe  call  of  Ood  has  muted  bU  Upa. 
but  tbe  «rark  which  be  nurtured  and  culti- 
vated wUl  exidure  because  it  baa  been  built 
on  the  rock  of  truth  and  founded  om  tbe 
^inclples  of  Christ. 


Our  heartfelt  sympathy  la  extended  to  hla 
alsters  and  his  many  relatlvea  and  frienda. 
Tbe  order  has  lost  a  great  man  here  on 
earth  but  I  feel  sure  we  have  placed  another 
bright  star  In  the  heavens.  We  treasured 
bis  guidance  and  counsel  on  earth,  I  trust 
that  bis  Intercession  In  heaven  will  be  even 
mnre  helpful  and  valuable.  I  feel  sure  that 
If  Father  Sullivan  had  tbe  power  to  address 
to  you  •  last  request  he  would  but  repeat  the 
words  of  the  dying  Monica  to  her  son  Au- 
gustine: "Luy  this  body  where  you  will, 
let  not  any  care  thereof  disquiet  you:  this 
only  I  entreat,  that  you  will  remember  me 
at  tbe  altar  of  the  Lord  wheresoever  you  be" 
(Con  9:  11).  In  your  charity  I  know  you 
will  frequently  pray  for  tbe  repoae  of  his 
soul. 

Death  is  the  gateway  to  eternity,  the  dawn 
of  a  new  life.  E\-ery  faithful  priest  has  an 
abiding  love  for  Jesus.  It  is  the  love  of 
Jesus  that  inspires  bis  life  and  leads  him  on 
to  do  great  things.  In  the  words  of  tbe 
Imitation  of  Christ:  "Tbe  love  of  Jesus  is 
noble  and  generous;  It  spurs  on  to  do  great 
things  and  excites  us  to  desire  always  that 
which  is  most  perfect.  •  •  •  Love  feels 
no  burden,  values  no  labors,  would  willingly 
do  more  than  it  can;  complains  not  of  im- 
poeelblllty.  It  Is  able,  therefore,  to  do  any- 
thing. •  •  •  The  lover  gives  all  for  all. 
and  baa  all  In  all.  bccauae  be  rests  In  one 
sovereign.  Ood  above  all,  Jeeus  Christ." 
(Ill:  5).  I  am  sure  that  when  a  loyal  priest 
dies,  tbe  Son  of  Ood  and  the  angels  in 
heaven  eecort  him  to  Paradise.  May  the  Di- 
vine Maater  receive  the  soul  of  h*s  beloved 
servant;  may  be  find  lasting  rest  tn  his 
'  true  heavenly  home  May  his  soul,  and  all 
of  tbe  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  through 
the  mercy  of  Ood.  rest  In  peace. 


The  President  tod  the  Labor  Mooopoli<tt 
Versus  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  CWINN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  GWINN  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article,  entitled 
"The  President  and  the  Lat>or  Monop- 
olists Versus  the  People": 


THK  nssncirr  ajto 

rtmavm 

Tlte  threatened  steel  strike  can  be  stopped 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  but  the  President 
and  the  lalMr  boaaea  don't  like  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  The  people  do.  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  labor  boesss  want  to  repeal  It 
outright  The  pev^ple  want  to  keep  It  and 
their  representatives  refuse  to  repeal  It.  It 
la  tbe  law  today. 

Tbe  Prealdent  and  the  labor  boaaes  propoae 
to  ralae  wagee  and  make  tbe  people  pay. 
Since  the  pe<  pie  are  not  being  protected  by 
the  President  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
since  the  steel  Industry  Is  helpless  to  realat 
the  fourth  round  of  wage  rises,  tbe  people, 
too,  are  at  the  mercy  of  this  labor  mooopolj. 
The  Prealdent.  tbe  steel  compantea'  biggest 
cujtoiBsr,  and  the  absolute  Nation-wide  la- 
bor monopoly  are  able  to  force  tbe  steel  in- 
dusery  to  do  what  they  aak. 

What  happens  in  steel  will  set  the  pattern 
In  all  labor-dbntrilled  Industry  as  It  ^•n  on 
three  previous  occaalona.  Fundamentally  tbe 
TaXt-UarUey  law  waa  enacted  to  atop  tbla. 
Tbe  law  aaya: 

"Wbsnevsr  tn  t^  opinion  of  the  President 
of  Um  JJmttmA  autss  a  thrsntsnsd  or  actual 


sUlke  or  lock-out  affecting  an  entire  Indua- 
try.  or  a  substantial  part  thereof,  engaged  In 
production  for  commerce,  will.  If  permitted 
to  occur  or  to  continue,  imperii  the  national 
health  or  safety,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of 
Inquiry  to  inquire  Into  tbe  Issues  Involved  in 
the  dUpute  and  to  make  a  written  report  to 
him  within  such  time  aa  be  shall  prescribe. 
Such  report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  tbe 
facu  With  respect  to  the  dispute.  Including 
each  party's  statement  of  its  position  but 
shall  not  contain  any  recommendations." 

Under  this  law  the  Oovernment  must  re- 
main neutral.  It  is  tbe  guardian  of  the  whole 
people — the  collaborator  and  partner  of  no 
special  group.  Tbe  law  provides  for  finding 
tbe  facU.  It  denies  tbe  President  tbe  power 
to  appoint  political  boards  to  make  political 
decisions  on  wages  and  prices. 

The  exposition  of  the  facts  without  politi- 
cal compulsions  would  help  both  labor  and 
management  reach  the  right  decision  under 
tbe  Influence  of  public  opinion.  If  the  facts 
show  that  the  total  national  Income  justifies 
a  fourth  round  of  wage  rises,  then  the  people 
wUl  support  such  a  rise.  They  will  have  the 
money  to  pay  It.  They  will  not  pay  higher 
wages  If  their  Income  is  declining.  The  na- 
tional income  now  enables  the  people  to  pay 
an  average  wage  of  only  91.26  an  hoiir.  Any 
monopoly  attempt  to  force  the  average  wage 
to  91  45  an  hour  will  put  the  wage  beyond  the 
total  amount  <A  pay-roll  money  available. 
That  means  everybody  cant  be  employed. 
Even  now  the  average  wage  of  91-37  Is  12 
cents  above  the  national  ability  to  pay.  Aa  a 
result  unemployment  must  follow  as  It  baa. 
When  total  national  income  decreases  total 
wages  must  fall  In  proportion  if  everyone  la 
to  remain  employed.  If  the  average  wage  Is 
not  reduced  some  must  lose  their  Jobs.  There 
Is  no  other  solution. 

Prealdent  Truman  and  the  labor  bosses 
have  now  put  themselves  In  a  position  nQt 
only  to  reject  the  Taft-Hartley  law  but  the 
law  of  economics  Itself.  They  place  them- 
selves  abov£  tbe  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  act  as  though  they  were  the 
law  They  propose  to  use  compulsion  and 
preatlgc  of  oOce  to  force  acceptance  of  higher 
wagee  for  the  <»ganlzed  monop>uly  with  lower 
real  wages  and  unl^plcyment  for  the  rest. 

This  conclusion  Is  obvious  because  Iwth 
tbe  President  and  the  labor  boaaea  are 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  a  fourth 
round  of  wage  Increases  will  create  buying 
power  and  prosperity  Such  reasoning  la 
fantastic  but  tbe  deception  is  the  more  dbvl- 
oua  t)ecauas  of  failures  already  demonstrated. 
Tbe  consptracy  of  a  President  and  labor 
booaee  to  set  a:>lde  constitutionally  enacted 
law  and  become  themselves  tbe  makers  of 
arbitrary  personal  rule  roust  fail.  All  arbi- 
trary monopoly  power  -  •  fall  whether  It 
be    In    busineaa   com*  s,    Oovernment 

assumptions  of  power,  ur  Ubur-lxias  monop- 
oly  Especially  Is  this  true  in  the  face  of  the 
disastrous  experience  we  bad  between  1929 
and  1939  Then  they  set  in  motion  a  wage 
rise  spiral  that  kept  10.000.000  workers  un- 
employed. We  don't  wan(  to  see  that  again. 
The  President  should  save  himself  and  the 
country  from  the  disaster  of  violating  the 
laWB  of  the  lawmaking  side  of  governnMnt 
aa  well  as  tbe  laws  of  economics. 


The  Truth  Will  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
Dt  THX  HOUSB  OF  RfiPRIESSNTATIVB 

Mon  iay.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.   HOEVEN      Mr.   Speaker,    under 
kav*  (o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


ORD  I  include  the  following  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  UniorUst  and 
Public  Forum,  a  lat)or  newspaper  pul>- 
Ufhcd  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  article 
.simply  confirms  the  general  impression 
that  the  Brannan  meeting  at  Des  Moines 
last  June  was  entirely  political  in  nature. 

BBMOS   LAY   rOCNDATIOW   FOB    ItSO   ELBCTTOM    AT 
DES  MOINKS  Mzrr 

Farm  leaders  and  labor  leaders  put  their 
heads  together  at  a  2-day  conference  in  Des 
Molnea  several  weeks  ago  and  laid  the 
political  groundwork  for  the  1950  election. 
It  was  frankly  and  openly  a  political  meet- 
ing, sponsored  by  tbe  Democratic  Party,  at 
uhicb  farm  and  lalxu-  leaders  cemented  their 
political  futiue  with  the  Democratic  organi- 
sation. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  represented  by 
hundreds  of  party  oScials  from  the  16  Mid- 
West  Slates.  While  the  conference  was  called 
^o  discuss  the  Brannan  farm  program,  the 
J'^resence  of  the  politicians  made  it  obvioiis 
that  the  Democrats  Intend  to  make  the  most 
of  the  new  farm  program  as  a  political  is- 
sue, and  that  they  Intend  to  gain  more  of- 
fices In  the  farm  belt  next  year. 

We  were  at  the  registration  table  In  the 
Fort  Des  Moines  hotel  when  ex-Mayor  K?lly, 
Jake  Arvey  and  a  few  of  their  boys  from 
Chicago  came  In  and  heard  a  Life  magszine 
writer  say  "hen  confe  the  Chicago  farmers." 
Senator  McG»ath  of  Rhode  Island.  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman  was  very  acilve  all 
through  the  a-day  meeting. 

It  was  Charles  Brannan 's  show,  however, 
and  he  made  a  good  impression — not  eo 
much  by  his  eloquence  as  by  his  serlousi-.ess 
and  willingness  to  dlscviss  his  farm  program. 
He  admits  that  bis  plans  are  not  full  grown, 
but  he  Insists  that  It  is  a  practical  program 
in  the  spirit  of  tbe  old  New  Deal  program. 
The  Important  features  are  that  the  floor 
price  principle,  implemented  by  Commodity 
Credit,  will  be  extended  to  most  farm  prod- 
ucts: and  that  prices  be  permitted  to  fluctu- 
ate on  the  market  so  that  consumers  can  get 
the  benefit  of  lower  prices  It  is  this  latter 
principle  that  has  attracted  labor,  and  that 
has  given  the  opposition  its  argument  that 
the  p.-ogram  will  cost  too  much. 

Vice  President  Eabklxt  stole  the  show 
Monday  afternoon.  He  knows  the  history  of 
farm  legislation  for  the  last  30  years  and  did 
a  fine  Job  of  showing  that  tbe  Republican 
Party  has  consistently  opposed  farm  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Basklxt  is  a  liberal  by  Instinct 
rather  than  by  economic  philosophy — it  was 
a  relief  from  the  fact-and-flgure  speeches. 

There  was  a  shortafe  of  top  farm  organi- 
sation leaders.  The  Farm  Bureau  wasn't 
represented— which  Is  understandable,  since 
tliey  are  leadtog  tbe  fight  against  Brannan's 
bill.  The  Grange  had  tbe  State  president  of 
their  Ohio  organlaatiou  present  and  he  made 
a  few  favorable  comments. 

Even  tbe  Farmers  Union  played  cautloxis. 
The  top-flight  lesfders  stayed  away  and  sent 
several  State  oOdala.  It  apparently  was  too 
much  of  a  political  rally  and  not  enough  of  a 
farmers"  meeting. 

Labor  leaders  had  no  reservations  about* 
their  understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
the  farm  program  or  of  the  political  necessity 
to  work  with  farmers. 

The  labor  leaders  included  A.  F.  Whitney, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Ttainmen;  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  director  of  the 
Amirl' an  Federation  of  Labor  League  for 
Political  Xducatlon;  Jack  Kroll,  head  of  the 
CIO  political  action  committee,  and  James  B. 
Carey,  secretary  of  tbe  National  CIO. 


AMreit  of  Dean  J.  L.  O'SaRiTai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dean 
J.  L.  O'Sullivan.  of  the  Marquette  College 
of  Journalism,  Is  a  man  preeminent  in 
his  field  and  one  to  whom  the  Nation 
owes  much  for  his  tireless  efforts,  and  so 
it  was  with  real  appreciation,  as  one  who 
has  also  been  honored  by  Boston  College, 
that  I  noted  the  honor  paid  him  by  Bos- 
ton College  at  its  recent  commencement 
exercises,  June  8,  when  he  became  an 
honorary  doctor  of  the  college.  Dean 
O  Sullivan's  remarks  bear  repeating,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  herein  his  major  address  at  the 
recent  commencement: 

A  year  ago  this  month  Boston,  famous  for 
its  religious  and  educational  traditions  and 
accomplishments,  honored  the  tity  of  Mil- 
waukee by  sending  its  foremost  citizen.  His 
Excellency,  your  Most  Reverend  Archbishop, 
to  speak  at  the  Marquette  University  com- 
mencement exercises.  This  year  Boston 
again  honors  Milwaukee  by  inviting  me  to 
prrticipate  In  the  graduation  ceremonies  at 
Boston  College.  While  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  conscious  of  the  contrast.  I  hope  you  are 
not  as  sensitive  to  it  as  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

I  have  been  Invited  here  this  afternoon 
mainly  because  I  have  been  a  teacher  for 
25  years  in  a  sister  Jesuit  institution. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  short  time  in 
the  life  of  a  college,  especially  wLen  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  emphasis  on  tradition 
In  education.  However,  when  we  realize  that 
In  only  4  years  a  generation  of  students  who 
entered  a  fre&bmen,  depart  as  alumni,  ex- 
periences gained  by  a  teacher  are  multiplied 
with  astounding  rapidity. 

Prom  these  experiences  I  know  that  you  as 
members  of  this  graduating  class  have  en- 
countered many  difBcultie-  and  faced  many 
obstacles  In  achieving  your  goal.  Tou  have 
been  forced  to  sacrifice  much  tbe  modem 
man  holds  most  dear.  You  may  well  take 
pride  in  those  sacrifices  which  were  not  easy 
or  simple  but  were  necessary  for  intellectual 
development.  The  world  offers  appealing 
reasons  for  not  following  the  difflcult  roads 
leading  to  wisdom.  That  U  why  tradiUon  is 
highly  regarded  in  educational  circles.  It  Is 
a  force  that  assists  men  in  malnUining  true 
objectives  in  their  search  for  knowledge. 

Its  effect  la  observed  even  In  families. 
Where  there  exists  a  tradition  that  each  child 
shall  be  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  bis 
intellectual  capacities,  one  by  one  without 
question  they  enter  those  institutions 
deemed  besc  suited  for  their  develc^ment. 
When  the  family  tradition  calls  for  training 
under  Catholic  auspices  there  most  prob- 
ably will  be  not  even  a  suggestion  that  a 
child  turn  to  secular  agencies  for  guidance. 
Regardless  of  obstacles,  the  care  and  de- 
velopment of  the  young  mind  will  be  con- 
fided to  proper  authorities. 

Unfortunately  the  traditions  of  education 
treasured  by  many  are  thoee  that  have  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  the  yielding  of  true 
principlco  to  materialistic  thought.  You  who 
win  be  graduated  today  may  cherish  highly 
the  tradition  In  which  you  have  received 
your  training.  It  is  a  tradition  that  was  de- 
veloped by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  Monserrat  and  has  been  eilectlve 


for  more  than  four  centuries  In  produclnf 
for  every  generation  armies  of  men  to  whoM 
development  ot  the  Intellect  and  will  are 
more  important  than  skills,  social  graces,  and 
methods  for  acquiring  material  goods. 

But  of  greater  significance  than  the  system 
of  training  are  the  principles  of  life  which 
■  ou  have  acquired.  The  principles  taught  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Boston  College  are  the 
same  that  were  ennunclated  nearly  2.000 
years  ago  on  tbe  shores  of  Galilee.  They  fur- 
nish the  only  sound  guidance  for  mankind, 
the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  existence. 

The  confusion  and  chare  that  we  witness 
In  the  world  about  us  result  largely  tae- 
caute  much  of  what  we  know  as  education 
has  neglected  these  principles:  because  man 
has  tried  to  turn  from  the  supernatural  to 
the  natural,  a  feat  which  Chesterton  says 
Is  impossible  bec3iise  when  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  Fupematural  then  we  can  only  suc- 
ceed tn  tjecomlng  unnatural.  What  other 
explanation  Is  there  for  our  present  dis- 
organized civilization?  We  see  the  rcsTilt 
of  love  of  self  and  the  love  of  wealth  sub- 
stituted for  the  love  of  God.  Men  edu- 
cated In  this  tradition  face  a  world  de- 
scribed by  Matthew  Arnold: 

"For  the  world  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  laud  of  dreams 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new 
Hath  really  neither  joy.  nor  love,  nor  light, 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  paUu-^ 
And  we  are  here  as  ou  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and 

flight. 
Where  i^orant  armies  clash  by  night." 

In  pursuing  your  studies  at  Boston  Col- 
lege members  of  this  class  have  demon- 
strated their  fidelity  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  highest  order.  It  was  to  this  purpose 
thnt  you  dedicated  yourselves  when  you 
were  enrolled  as  freshmen:  it  was  this  spirit 
that  guided  your  formal  education. 

You  have  maintained  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
principle  declared  In  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  reechoed  in  the  Provertm  of  his  sen, 
Solomon,  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lordls  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." 

The  world  highly  regards  technical  train- 
ing and  accomplishments.  It  gives  the  acco- 
lade to  acquirement  of  skills  and  amassing 
material  wealth.  But  It  falls  to  shew  prop- 
er regard  for  intellectual  achievement.  This 
Is  cne  of  the  tremendous  pressures  that  you 
have  been  forced  to  resist  In  obtaining  yotir 
education;  on-^  of  the  great  obetacles  you 
have  faced  and  successfully  overcome. 

Real  wisdom  has  little  place  In  a  world 
whrre  the  lives  ot  men  are  dominated  by 
their  desires  and  emotions  rather  than  by 
intellectual  principles.  Education  implies 
at  least  an  approach  to  wisdom  which 
means  acquiring  of  knowledge  of  the  highest 
things  in  their  ultimate  causes. 

Wisdom  Is  prized  when  men's  sotils  are 
prized.  That  Is  why  tbe  beginning  of  wis- 
dom Is  fear  of  the  Lord.  We  of  Catholic 
tradition  seek  wisdom  because  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  Intellectual  beings;  because  the 
highest  knowledge  perfects  our  Intellects  in 
the  highest  way  and  because  genuli;e  wis- 
dom helps  xit  save  our  souls. 

Man  acquires  wisdom  by  bis  own  study 
and  mediation  tut  his  efforts  must  be  baaed 
on  what  he  obtains  from  others,  especially  tbe 
eiUigbtenment  that  comes  from  God.  This 
means  that  the  student  must  learn  to  lean 
ou  faith.  Saint  Thomas  said  the  best  light 
he  received  came  from  above. 

Tbe  diploma  you  receive  today  signifies 
that  you  have  made  the  approach  to  wisdom 
and  that  you  have  learned  to  depend  upon 
faith  as  an  aid  to  reason  This  has  re- 
quired struggle  and  sacrifice  in  a  world  that 
prizes  not  men's  souls  but  ma*«nal  goods; 
that  esteems  an  education  concerned  critb 
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Information  on  bow  th«M  good* 
nay  ba  asqatrMl. 

Th«  Oo«p«l  of  8t.  Luke  t«lU  of  a  man 
whoa*  wUdom  was  conccrnad  only  vttb  pro- 
tfuctnf  a  tMuntliul  barvaat.  He  lald :  "I  will 
puU  down  my  bama  and  build  larger  onea 
M»d  tato  tb«m  I  will  gatbar  vaj  produc*  and 
■ay  gooda.  I  wUl  aay  to  my  aoul :  Soul  tbou 
baa  plenty  of  fooda  laid  up  for  many  yaara; 
take  tby  reat:  eat.  drink.  b«  of  good  cbe^r." 

It  ta  a  ttory  ibat  ia  typical  of  modern 
tlmaa.  By  modem  standards  tbe  man's  life 
had  been  succaaaful. 

But  tbe  tragedy  of  bla  life  became  clear 
wben  Ood  said  to  blm;  "Tbou  fool,  tbls 
nlgbt  tb«y  require  tby  soul  of  tba«  and 
wboae  tball  tboae  tblngs  be  tbou  bas  pro- 
vkl«d>" 

Malignant  effecU  of  tbla  distortion  of  tbe 
objactlras  of  man's  Intellect;  tbe  loas  of 
understanding  of  tbe  nature  of  blgbeat  wU- 
docn;  and  attempta  to  Ignore  tbe  neceaalty 
ot  dependence  upon  faltb.  may  be  seen  In 
practically  erery  activity  of  modern  life  In 
tbe  writing  and  publlablng  fields,  wttb  wbtcb 
I  aas  aMOai  faaalUar,  tha  tmph*?**  is  on  ma- 
tarlal  aueeaas:  produetton  ot  copy  tbat  will 
be  interesting;  tbat  wUl  be  read;  tbat  wUl 
obtain  a  tremcndoua  circulation  wltbout 
tbougbt   being  given  to  tbe  natura  at  tbe 

itant  or  its  effect  on  tbe  raadars. 

writers  Instead  of  looking  upon 
aa  a  means  of  communicating 
tntth  rtfaid  it  as  a  way  of  accumulating 
wealtb  and  attalntbg  fame. 

Man  reads  becaiiae  be  wanU  to  know.  Hla 
Intellect  U  constantly  searcblng  for  knowU 
atfft.  Writer*  wbo  would  furnlsb  tbe  food 
to  aattaty  tbls  bunger  of  man  to  know  by 
giTtBC  blm  uaeful  knowledge  must  first 
aequira  tbat  knowledge  before  trying  to  Im- 
part It  tbrougb  tbe  printed  page.  Tbey  m\ist 
be  concerned  wltb  the  blgbeat  knowledge 
tbat  man  needs  for  bU  welfare.  Readera  of 
today  cry  for  tbe  writer  wbo  xinderstanda. 
Vko  tblnks  In  tbe  terms  of  tbe  fundamentala 
of  life.  In  tba  objectives  of  final  ends;  for 
tbe  arrtter  wbo  bellevea. 

MxMb  of  tbe  writing  and  psibllsblng  of 
today  U  concerned  wttb  kaowladga  tbat  la 
trivial  and  unimportant;  writing  tbat  la  uae- 
leas  for  tbe  welfare  of  readera.  It  doean't 
aven  fuintsb  tbem  wttb  salutary  entertaln- 
■Mnt.  Writers  of  aucb  copy  ar*  praised  for 
batag  realistic  but.  as  one  critic  reoiarked. 
"I  notice  tbey  don't  include  any  reallam  tbat 
would  not  aid  In  tbe  sale  of  tbe  publication." 
Tbelr  first  duty,  said  one  publlabar.  la  to 
survive      Ratber  dlabonor  tban  daatb. 

At  Boston  College  you  bave  bad  tbe  good 
fortiOM  to  be  Uugbt  a  certain  and  poaltlve 
pkUaaopby.  Because  of  lack  ^f  sucb  teacb- 
li^  in  a  large  proportion  of  «rbools,  we  see 
youtb  lacking  In  conviction — young  men  and 
woman  wbo  are  timid  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally Tbls  Is  bound  to  t>e  tbe  result  of  edu- 
cation tbat  bolda  nothing  Is  certain;  tbat 
wbat  Is  true  today  may  not  bave  been  true 
yesterday  and  need  not  be  true  tomorrow. 
Tbera  Is  cc  standard  by  wblcb  men  may 
order  their  Uvea,  and  disorder  la  tbe  result. 

Our  way  of  life  Is  111  because  of  tbe  doml- 
natloo  of  the  pbfloaopblcal  thought  that  man 
can  live  by  his  own  standards.  Without 
fixed  standards  there  can  be  no  honest  crltl- 
elam  of  writing  and  the  other  aru.  It  Is  tba 
oMlgatton  of  tbe  critics  to  see  tbat  tbe  var* 
loos  arts  maintain  tbe  standards  upon  wbtcb 
tikay  ara  aatabUabed.  A  break-down  in  the 
function  of  tha  critics  degradea  tbe  cultural 
life  of  the  people.  Tet  without  itandarda 
there  can  be  no  true  performance  of  the 
critic's  function.  Inataai  of  criticism  we 
aaa  tbe  commercial  prosantlnn  of  tbe  preaa 
wttbout  competent  evaluation  of  tbe  work. 

Of  course.  It  would  have  been  much  easier 
for  you  to  obtain  wbat  paaaaa  for  education 
IT  prtnclplaa  and  staitdaitlB  were  Ignorad: 
If  tha  true  intellectual  and  aptntual  were 
It  U  never  easy  to  gtra  tbe  necea- 


aary  time  and  effort  to  preparation  eapaclally 
In  an  Impatient  world. 

Tbe  atruggle  U  not  over  bacauaa  of  tba 
dagreaa  you  are  granted  bars  today.  Father 
Allan  Farrell  quoted  an  old  scboolmaster  as 
saying  that  an  educated  man  U  ooe  wbo  can 
be  safely  entrusted  with  tbe  continuation  of 
bis  own  education.  Influence  and  preasure 
of  a  world  tbat  bas  lost  lU  way  wUl  attempt 
to  foffva  you  to  aurrandar  tha  principles  yuu 
bava  baan  tatigbt  at  Boaton  OoUege.  You 
will  find  It  naceaaary  to  sacrifice  much  if  you 
are  unwilling  to  compromlae  tboee  prln- 
clplea;  If  you  are  to  continue  to  grow  In 
wisdom  and  understanding 

Many  of  you  are  veterans  of  the  recent 
World  War.  In  preparation  for  various 
duties  In  the  armed  :ervlcee  you  were  sub- 
jected to  a  moat  rlgoroua  period  of  physical 
discipline.  In  basic  training  you  ran  ob- 
stacle oouraaa  to  harden  you  physically  aiul 
to  develop  your  sglllty.  Tou  were  constant- 
ly participating  In  maneuvers  and  marchea 
In  preparaUon  for  tbe  trial  tbat  was  ahead. 

In  your  years  at  Boaton  College  you  bave 
been  hardened  Intellectually  and  sharpened 
mentally  Here  you  have  been  prepared  not 
for  physical  combat,  but  for  warfare  In  tbe 
raalm  of  Ideas.  Tou  become  stewards  of  tbe 
ttarhtngf  and  tradltlona  that  bave  come 
down  from  Judaea  and  Manreaa.  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  heritage,  your  training, 
and  the  honora  tbat  come  to  you  today. 


Adequate  Defenta 


EXTENSlpN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaAcntjarrra 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVW 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  Boston.  Mass..  July  24. 
1949: 

UNrras  Statss  Dcrutaa  Nor  Adequat« — Fif- 
TSKN  Ba^iott  DoLLAaa  a  YSAa  Is  Coot — 
SxavicKs    Ptu.na    Up    Lots    or    Oaaoi-rrB 

WlAPONB 

(By  Leater  Allen) 

Tbe  pooreat  buy  In  tbe  market  today  for 
tbe  American  people  U  tbe  1 15.000.000.000 
tbey  apend  annually  for  defense,  which 
doeen't  guarantee  adequate  defenae.  doean't 
promote  anything  but  Interservlce  rivalries, 
and  succeeds  only  In  piling  up  Inventories  of 
obsolete  weapons,  now  estimated  as  worth 
•30.000.000.000. 

Tbe  most  Immediate,  pressing  need  Is  for 
enactment  of  a  bill  that  will  make  certain  of 
full  military  unification  and  economy  that 
will  end  waste,  duplication,  and  mlsman- 
agament.  The  bill  offered  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Ttdincs  meets  tba  approval  of  tbe 
Hoover  Commlaslon.  and  It  would  save 
•1,000.000.000  rr  more  a  year,  if  enacted. 

sraciAi.  urreaarrs 

Too  many  special  Interests  In  tbe  armed 
servlcas,  ranging  from  myopic  admirals  wttb 
pet  theorlas  to  crackpot  relatives  and  friends 
of  poUtlclana  with  a  yen  for  a  chunk  of 
public  money  aaem  to  bave  a  band  In  aaylng 
bow  the  paopla's  money  wiU  be  apent  for  tba 
Nation's  dafsnaas. 

It  Is  much  later  tban  the  American  people 
tblnk  on  quaatlona  of  defense.  Tbe  disquiet- 
ing nova  of  tbe  British  to  either  be  banded 
over  tba  secret  of  tba  ultimate  asaambly  and 
manuf  actura  of  tba  atomic  bomb  or  to  cvit  tbe 
American  supply  of  uranium  from  tbe  Congo 


lant  a  patch  on  tbe  real  danger  of  otir  prea- 
ant  situation. 

Tbe  Army.  In  its  present  state  and  present 
strength  couldn't  fight  lU  way  out  of  a  cellar 
full  of  cobwebs.  Tbe  Navy  has  an  enormoxia 
laid -up  fleet  which  might  Just  as  well  be  at 
tba  bottom  of  tbe  Atlantic — a  fleet  made  ob> 
solete  by  tbe  development  cf  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  fueled  submarine  engine,  which  can 
drive  submarlnaa  under  water  faster  tban 
moat  of  our  sacort  and  submarine  bunting 
ablps  can  travel  on  tbe  surface. 

Wben  the  collapae  of  Germany  and  tba 
sportsmanship  of  tbe  western  allies  permit- 
ted tbe  Rusalaiu  to  grandstand  their  way 
Into  Berlin  tbey  also  let  fall  Into  RussUn 
hands  virtually  all  of  tbe  technicians  and 
facilities  for  producing  the  Walther  submar- 
ine engine,  which  uses  hydrogen  peroxide  for 
fuel.  The  Russians  went  to  work  producing 
tbe  engine  and  building  submarines  wblcb 
use  tbe  engine. 

The  United  States  got  one  engine  out  of 
Oermany — and  precious  few  technicians  who 
knew  anything  about  It.  Over  a  period  of 
several  years  since  the  end  of  the  war  tbera 
bas  been  fitful  work  developing  the  Walther 
engine  for  use  by  American  submartnea.  It  la 
stUl  In  tbe  ezperlntental  stage  here.  Tba 
Russians  are  operating  It.  Tbe  Navy  Is  now 
seeking  authorization  to  spend  ga.OOO.OOO  on 
a  submarine  propulsion  testing  plant  In 
Maryland,  and  9191.700.000  for  all  lU  other 
teat  and  research  projects. 

MO    BT7CH    BUILDIMe 

Take  a  ride  down  the  harbor  on  a  Nan- 
tasket  boat  and  look  at  the  lald-up  carriers 
jammed  like  sardlnea  at  the  piers  In  South 
Boaton.  And.  having  taken  a  look  at  them, 
forget  tbem,  for  tbey  are  worthless — unable 
to  outrtin  a  submarine  equipped  wltb  tba 
hydrogen-peroxide  engine. 

And  then  take  a  look  at  the  navy  yards. 
Tou  won't  see  any  submarine  building  there. 
There  are  a  few  conversions  of  wartime  sub- 
marines to  the  use  of  the  Oerman  snorkels 
which  permit  the  submarine  to  remain  under 
water,  but  our  snorkel-type  conversions  bear 
tbe  same  resemblance  to  the  Rtisslan  hydro- 
gen englned  submerslbles  as  an  outboard 
motor  doea  to  a  a4-cyllnder  racing  engine. 

All  tbls  Is  supposed  to  be  top  secret  merely 
because  tbe  Navy,  having  read  tbe  news- 
papers In  which  complete  accounts  of  this 
del^lency  has  appeared,  decides  that  their 
officers  shall  close  their  minds  to  It  and  keep 
tbe  Information  In  a  top  secret  classification. 

The  high-ranking  brass  is  well  aware  of 
the  almost  fatal  lack,  but  the  admirals  cant 
be  of  one  mind,  and  bave  no  one  who  will 
make  their  minds  up  for  them.  There  are 
carrier  admirals,  battleship  admirals,  and 
submarine  admirals.  The  carrier  admirals 
Just  lost  a  round  when  the  buUdIng  of  a 
supercarrler  was  baited,  a  supercarrler  which 
incidentally  would  have  dlOlculty  running 
away  from  a  hydrogen -powered  submarlna 
such  as  the  Russians  are  building  In  quantity.' 

oupxrrx  aAcia 

Then  there  Is  the  dispute  t>etween  tba 
bomber  enthusiasts  and  the  Jet  fighter  en- 
thusiasts. It  bas  been  learned  recently  tbat. 
to  tbe  stunned  astonishment  of  the  British 
who  are  fairly  good  on  aviation,  too,  Ameri- 
can wartime  B-38's  were  able  to  cope  wltb 
Jet  fighters  at  high  altitudes  during  air  ma- 
'neuvers  over  Britain.  While  the  B-36's 
sailed  serenely  In  at  5.000  feet  toward  a  target, 
the  Jets  were  slowed  and  rendered  Inefficient 
by  the  thin  air  at  high  altitudes. 

The  American  monopoly  of  tbe  A-bomb 
bas  never  been  thought  through  to  the  point 
of  how  much  cooperation  and  sharing  would 
be  done  with  Britain  and  France,  or  whether 
it  is  feasible  to  cooperate  and  share. 

The  Socialist  government  In  Britain  baa 
been  playing  footsie  with  Moacow  In  trada 
pacu  to  get  cereals  in  exchange  for  machin- 
ery.   It  would  be  a  fine  meas  If  they  traded 
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off  a  little  atomic  information  to  tbe  Rua- 
Slans  In  exchange  for  food. 

Similarly,  there  are  great  scientists  avail- 
able in  France  to  assist  In  atomic  develop- 
ment, but  tbe  top  man  In  French  atomic  en- 
ergy edmlnlstratlon  is  Frederick  Joliot  Curie, 
an  avowed  Communist,  wbo,  If  he  did  what 
be  Is  supposed  to  do  as  a  Communist,  would 
promptly  band  everything  learned  about  the 
secret  of  the  A-bomb  to  the  Rxissians.  In 
fact,  no  responsible  and  Informed  atomic  en- 
ergy expert  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
grlven  the  American  people  any  Inkling  of 
whether  the  Rtisslans  have  or  bave  not  the 
A-bomb.  If  they  have,  there's  no  point  to 
keeping  It  a  secret  any  longer.  If  they 
haven't — every  bit  of  information  about 
atomic  energy  should  be  classified  and  pro- 
tected. 

The  first  priority  should  be  given,  hcwever. 
to  acttially  unifying  the  armed  services  and 
spanking  the  quarreling  brasa  Into  Line  and 
tossing  them  out  on  tbelr  brass -bound,  ears. 

Tbe  big  advance  would  be  restoration  of 
dvUan  control  of  tbe  defense  forcea — and  to- 
day civilians  are  Interested  In  getting  their 
money's  worth.  We  are  saddled  with  a  bill 
for  tbe  war  and  cant  afford  to  spend  our 
way  out  of  a  tight  comer  again. 

It  would  be  possible  to  save  from  tl.OOO,- 
000.000  to  •1.5O0.0CO.000  annuaUy.  a  waste  of 
about  gSO.COO.OOO  a  week.  Not  a  little  of 
tbls  spending  finds  Its  way  Into  tbe  pockets 
of  the  5  percenters,  whose  only  contribution 
to  the  national  defense  is  a  neat  5  percent 
of  wbat  tbe  Qovemment  spends  to  make  the 
Nation  secure.  The  5  percenters  know  a  pol- 
itician or  an  admiral  or  a  general  and  they 
wangle  contracts,  and  their  cut  is.  of  course, 
added  to  the  bill  the  Nation  pays. 

CAN'T  SCSAF  THEM 

In  tbe  case  of  the  Navy,  any  of  the  high 
brass  will  admit  privately  that  the  laid-up 
fieeta  are  virtually  worthless,  but.  they  are 
terrified  of  public  opinion  which  has  been 
shaped  to  believe  that  the  Nation  built  naval 
superiority  during  the  war  which  makes  It 
the  greatest  naval  power  In  the  world,  and 
will  not  advocate  scrapping  and  building  new 
ones.  ' 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  which  always  gets 
its  brains  beaten  out  when  a  war  is  ever, 
at>out  its  only  hope  Is  a  sUong  National 
Guard,  and  tbls  Is  reflected  in  the  equipment 
which  tbe  Guard's  divisions  took  to  training 
camp  with  them.  But,  on  its  Organized  Re- 
serve program  it  has  nothing  except  files  full 
cf  papers  carrying  a  lot  of  names. 

The  bill  before  tbe  Senate  would  place  the 
National  Security  CouncU  into  the  executive 
department,  subject  to  the  President's  con- 
trol and  direction  rather  than  leaving  secu- 
rity matters  to  a  statutory  committee  which 
the  high  brass  have  been  able  to  outma- 
neuver  and  outvote. 

It  wculd  also  make  the  NaUonal  MlliUry 
Establlahment  an  executive  department  In 
which  tbe  Array,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  would 
be  military  departmenta  without  cabinet 
rank.  It  would  give  greater  pHDwer  to  the 
Secretary  of  EJefense,  who  now  camt  direct 
anything  but  must  use  the  gentle  powers  of 
perstiasion  on  high  brass,  who  are  aboui  as 
amenable  to  persuasion  as  a  herd  of  coUicky 
mules. 

What  the  cotmtry  needs  Is  defensive  forces 
built  along  tbe  best  tactical  and  sUateglc 
plans  for  the  Nation's  defense,  second  to  none 
in  the  world  and  within  reach  of  the  purse 
of  the  American  people,  without  any  con- 
sideration for  the  sensitive  feelings  of  spirit- 
ually Impoverished  Europeans  who  can't 
seem  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  the 
Communists  are  friends  or  enemies. 

We  decided  quite  a  whUe  back  tbat  tbe 
Russians  mean  no  good  for  us.  and  it  wctild 
seem  about  time  to  get  to  work  on  our  chest 


expanders  and  biceps  exercisers  to  beef  up 
our  muscles  and  make  certain  of  getting  In 
tbe  first  and  tbe  decisive  punch  in  the  fight. 


Declaration  of  iDdependence,  July  4, 1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NTW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1949': 

DXCUUtATION    or    INDKPKNDKNCK     JXTLT     4,     1»4S 

"All  experience  has  shown  that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are 
sufferable.  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed But  wben  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  tisxirpatlons,  pursuing  Invariably  tbe 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  tbelr  right,  it 
Is  their  dirty,  to  throw  off  such  government, 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security."     (July  4.  1776.) 

Such  Is  the  story  of  every  people  in  every 
nation  from  the  beginning  of  history.  Such 
Is  our  own  present-day  experience.  We  l>ear 
today  more  insufferable  burderu  of  an  evil 
government  than  our  forefathers  bc«*  in 
1776.  Those  burdens  are  Increasing  with- 
out promise  of  abatement.  Up  until  now 
It  baa  l>een  easier  to  endure  them  than  to 
abolish  the  administration  of  Government 
tbat  Imposes  them.  That  endurance  has 
been  stimulated  by  false  promises  by  Gov- 
ernment to  take  by  force  fi'om  those  accused 
of  being  greedy  and  selfish  and  giving  their 
property  to  others  alleged  to  be  more  deserv- 
ing in  the  socialization  or  redistribution  at 
wealth.  The  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  by  force  bouses  and  food  and 
health  and  provide  security  for  others  for 
the  people's  beriefit  seemed  for  a  time  easier 
than  the  ImfKDSitlon  of  moial  discipline  and 
personal  responsibility  on  themselves.  The 
result  has  been  the  loss  of  otir  liberty  by  the 
conquest  of  corrupting  forces  from  within. 

In  ways  too  ntnnerous  and  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  we  bave  been  Intimidated  and 
robbed  outright  of  our  monetary  values,  our 
savings  and  security,  and  we  are  exiriolted  by 
such  unbearable  taxes  tbat  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient means  left  to  support  ourselves.  Mil- 
lions of  our  people  after  pwylng  taxes  ane 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  the  bare 
essentials  of  shelter,  food  and  health.  Mil- 
lions more  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  and 
value  of  their  property  both  by  exploitation 
and  taxation  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  others 
without  tbelr  consent  and  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  to  the  degredation  of  all.  With- 
out any  promise  of  reduction  of  our  burdens 
we  are  threatened  with  even  g;reater  taxea 
and  with  deeper  exploitation. 

The  administration  of  Government  haa 
created  a  multitude  of  new  offices  from  which 
It  has  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  ex- 
amine. Intimidate  and  render  personal  judg- 
ment against  us  from  which  there  is  no  ade- 
quate appeal  to  the  courts  of  law.  They 
eat  out  our  very  substance. 

Armies  of  btireaucrats  appointed  over  us 
for  the  duration  of  war  have  not  been  re- 
duced but  actually  increased  in  peacetime. 
They  grant  favors  and  pstronage  and  ex- 
enxptions  to  some  and  withhold  th:  saoM 
arbitrarily   from  others.    They   have   aban- 


doned all  semblance  of  rendering  equal  jus- 
tice and  affording  equal  opportunity  for  all 
before  the  law.  They  take  personally  by 
force  tbe  property  of  some  and  make  outright 
gifts  to  others  of  housing,  food,  pensions, 
sul}sidles,  allowances,  lotms.  public  works, 
contracts,  Jolis.  and  patronage  of  every  con- 
ceivable variety.  It  Is  all  made  the  more 
Ehameful  by  tbe  exaction  of  vot^in  exchange 
for  such  favors  to  keep  themselves  in  power. 
They  have  excited  domestic  disttirbances.  set 
class  against  class,  and  granted  to  certain 
powerful  organized  groups  total  exemptions 
and  immunities  from  the  observance  and 
operation  of  ordinary  law  and  order.  They 
have  packed  our  courts. 

Our  form  of  government,  instituted  to  se- 
cure and  maintain  and  even  to  extol  life,  lib- 
erty, right  to  property,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  the  people  for  themselves,  is 
now  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
people  are  no  longer  fit  for  liberty.  It  de- 
nies the  capacity  of  the  people  any  longer 
to  do  right  as  self-govemlne.  self -disciplined 
people  under  God's  laws  and  His  Copiimand- 
ments. 

It  separates  the  right  of  jM^perty  from 
the  right  of  life  aCd  liberty  itself.  It  pre- 
tends to  make  htun&n  rights  higher  than 
property  rights  as  a  justification  for  seizure 
of  other  people's  property  without  compen- 
sation. The  right  to  Individual  jwoperty  and 
its  disposition  has  been  generally  violated. 
The  administration  of  government,  mere 
men  themselves,  assume  to  know  best  how 
to  divide  and  redistribute  and  do  charity 
with  the  Inventions,  discoveries,  and  produc- 
tion of  vhelr  fellow  citizens.  They  observe 
no  rule  of  equality  but  use  the  power  of 
taxation  to  destroy  whomsoever  they  will. 
This  Goverrunent  holds  tbat  its  own  non- 
producing,  uninventive,  tincreatlve,  compul- 
sory bureaucracies  are  better  suited,  more 
Just  and  merciful  to  dispose  of  what  tbe 
free  Individual  alone  can  produce  than  tbe 
individual  himself.  Thus  it  dries  up  inven- 
tion, discovery,  and  production  tar  he  alone 
is  capable  of  it,  and  society  is  denied  the 
blessings  that  come  from  the  free  mind  and 
spirit  of  man. 

It  ascribes  to  Itself  alone  the  true  senti- 
ments of  charity  while  it  denies  the  capacity 
of  tbe  free  citizen  to  do  charity.  What  is 
clearly  recognized  In  all  legal  systems  aa 
outright  robbery  wben  done  by  an  individual 
is  made  to  appear  legal  wben  done  by  tbe 
same  individual  acting  for  the  crowd  which 
gave  him  tbe  power  to  rob  for  It  and  keep 
a  goodly  part  for  himself. 

PinallT  it  appears  that  by  the  exploitation 
and  waste  by  government  of  other  pecfple's 
property,  who  alone  supply  the  taxes  and 
make  good  the  losses  of  Govemnxent  enter- 
prises, the  welfare  state  now  in  pTSfftog 
of  us  is  liqtiidating  iu  very  source  of  sup- 
port. It  consumes  the  seed  stock  of  the  peo- 
ple. Its  conduct  of  economic  and  political 
affairs  is  so  immcu-al  and  unpredictable  that 
freedom  to  plan  individual  life  and  enter- 
prise is  not  only  unrewarding  but  impossible. 
Thtis  the  productive  and  inventive  elements 
in  our  society  are  constrained  from  produc- 
tion and  progress.  Their  savings  and  ex- 
periments and  Inventions,  disoovcrles  and 
science  languish  becatue  of  uncertainty  ot 
the  law  and  the  rights  of  posons  and  prop- 
erty. 

We  hold  that  the  citizens  of  this  great 
land  ought  to  be  free  and  Independent  once 
more  in  the  exercise  of  their  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  bappineas.  Therefore,  we  hereby  re- 
solve to  recover  liberty  from  the  encroach- 
ment and  powers  of  the  tyranny  of  the  world 
Socialist  welfare  state  so  "that  this  Nation, 
under  God.  shall  bava  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIBU^N 

or  pnr?«sn.T*NU 

IK  TBS  BHPSK  OP  RXPBaSSNTATXW 

Momday.  Jult  25.  1949 

Mr.  SniPBON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
inarfc5  in  the  RicotB.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowlnc  article  by  Herman  A.  Lowe  from 
the   Philadelphia   Inquirer   of   July   23. 

OAIM   UTTU   Xa    OOr   AJm-SCOTT 

near 

(•f  mm^mn  A.  Lowe) 

am,  Jvljr  S9.— ThU  u  a  good  time 

to  gel  aom*  facts  on  tbe  record  about  Hcch 
D.  Scorr.  Ja.  who  U  quitting  as  chairman 
at  the  Republican  national  Comtnlitee.  bow 
ba  cam*  to  gat  tb*  Job,  and  what  happened 
aftafvard. 

Tbarca  bcra  a  lot  of  beat  but  llttla  Ucbt 
cm  ttaa  BUbJect  Utely.  Scorr  U  a  PhUadalpbla 
Ooi«r«aaman  The  least  ba  in  Tree  la  to 
have  the  honae-town  folks  know  the  truth. 
This  story  staru  In  June  of  1»4«  at  the  Re- 
tniWra"  National  ConTentlon.  shortly  after 
Btmutar  Ea  MAmw  and  National  Committee- 
man O  Maeon  Owlett  had  swtuig  the  bulk 
of  the  PenrisylTanla  delegation  behind  Drwey. 
They  wcra  a  aaajor  factor  in  putting  him 
across  for  tba  nomlnattem. 

But.  contrary  to  what  la  gantrally  beltoTcd. 
that  did  not  aak  Dewey  for  the  national 
chairmanship  as  a  reward.  And  Scott  nettber 
asked  for  It  nor  dreamed  he  would  get  it. 
PDlltlclans  from  many  States  spproached 
D«way  and  aakcd  for  the  }ob.  They  lald  It 
•boukl  go  to  tbalr  Statas  for  the  support  given 

Thii^  got   a   Utile   embarrassti\g.     Then 
Herbert   Browuell.  Dewey  •   political  adviser, 
tiad  Mmmtoi  and  Owlett  and  said  in 


Jf*  cant  give  the  )ob  to  any  of  thoaa  fel- 
lows without  csualng  hard  feeling  among 
the  oUksra.  Bowavar.  if  it  foaa  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, tbara  wlU  ba  no  lUflatwu.  Th«y  all 
Mse^lH  f«uaylvacla's  importance  It  will 
aalva  our  baadache.  eo  plaaaa  take  the  job." 

With  that  settled.  Dawey  sjksd  thst  tha 
PMuasylvanU  selection  ba  a  Member  u(  Con- 
frwa.  "I  m  a  Goremar  and  Karl  Warren  U 
a  Oovamor."  ba  said.  •  We^  got  to  have  a 
Msmhsr  of  Coacrsas  to  balance  tbia." 

Tba  eoovMitlon  ended  with  no  selection 
mada.  ■»  MAanw  left  for  Washington. 
Ovlatt  anally  felt  that  Sconr  could  do  the  Job 
baat,  and  brought  the  Congressman  around 
to  meet  Dewey  In  the  early  morning  hours. 
Da««y  telephoned  Mastim  at  Wsshington  to 
laqobta  wbatber  he  had  any  objection. 

MaariM  had  none.  Be  warmly  indorsed  tha 
■tfoctkm  of  Scorr.     And  thai  is  how  it  hap- 


But  at  the  same  tlma  that  Boorr  was  named 
'  awwtntsd  Harbart  BrownsU 
aaavar.  This  aaaad  Scorr 
o«t  oi  the  picture  until  after  tba  alacUon. 
Scott  has  been  attacked  because  Daway  did 
not  win.  But  every  RepubUcnn  politician. 
Um  on."*  who  hatcheted  the  PhUa- 
knowa  it  to  be  a  laci  thai  Bcorr 
md'aoa  run  ttaa  campaign. 

Aftar  ttaa  rurrr^'f"  Scorr  began  stumping 
ttaa  country,  banrtshaklnt  ipaaklng  at  meet- 
ing, and  spreading  BapubUcan  gospel.  The 
fact  la  that  ha  made  a  lot  of  friends  in  the 
Igldwast  and  far  West  Proof  of  this  Is  that. 
tmmadlatcly  after  he  announced  he  was  re- 
,ljnf~y  ad  members  of  the  OOP  National 
Oonmlttaa  from  the  Waat  banded  together 
%o  rafuaa  to  acoap*  tala  resignation. 

But  wblla  aeon  was  wurktng  to  rebuild 
his  abattarad  party,  a  icroup  of  dlssentera 


It  after  blm  bammar  and  ton^i.    Among 

were  national  ooaunmaaacn  Ilka  Cot- 

onal  Krla«ar.  of  Texas:  Clarence  Buddmgton 
KeUand.  of  ArUona;  John  Jackson,  of  Louisi- 
ana: Harrison  Spangler.  of  Iowa— men  whose 
States  went  fpr  Harry  Truman  In  the  elec- 
tion in  which  Hugh  Sconrs  Pennsylvania 
araa  glvlnt;  Dewey  a  150.U00  plivallty. 

They  tried  to  drag  down  Scorr  at  the 
Omaha  meeting  last  tprlng.  It  was  Inur- 
catln«  that  these  fellows — the  party's  Isola- 
tionist wing — teamed  up  that  time  with 
Victor  Jobnaton  and  oU»ers  who  supported 
Harold  K.  Stassen  for  President  land  not  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  either  i. 

Scorr  won  at  Omaba.  But  the  rule-or- 
ruln  boys  continued  a  whisper  csmpalgn. 
backed  up  by  hired  press  agenU.  all  aimed 
at  ousting  Scorr.  At  a  time  when  he  should 
have  been  working  to  build  up  the  p>arty.  he 
found  himself  forced  to  defend  himself  from 
tncreaalng  attacks  within  the  GOP. 

This  crowd,  whose  brain  tnut  was  mainly 
Senator  Owzw  Baawaiia.  of  Maine,  atid  Sam 
Pryor.  former  national  commit teman  from 
Connecticut,  threatened  to  die  an  otister 
petition  against  Scorr. 

That  brought  a  quick  reaction.  They  wcra 
told  to  go  ahead  and  file.  But  they  did  not 
have  the  votsa  to  oust  Scorr.  They  never 
filed  their  petition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  Scorr  could  rally  a  majority 
of  the  national  committee  votes  today. 

However,  that  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cold  war  within  the  party. 

So  Scorr  and  his  friends  here  met  and 
talked  over  the  situation.  Tl>ey  decided  that 
for  the  good  of  the  party,  when  things  died 
down.  Scott  would  resign. 

The  occasion  came  last  Monday.  Scorr 
dlsciissed  his  statement  with  Senator  Mabtin 
and  Reptaaantatlve  Lzonabo  Haix.  of  New 
York,  a  spokaaman  In  Washington  for  Dewey. 
The  staUment  was  approved  by  MAmif 
and  Haix  and  was  Issued.  Neither  Dewey 
nor  Senstor  Roaaar  A.  Tatt,  the  party  leader 
here,  was  consulted. 

And  that  1.  the  way  It  happened.  Just 
what  the  Stassen  faction  can  gain  is  pretty 
vacue.  They  haven't  the  votea  to  do  any- 
thing about  Scott's  succsaaor.  They  ara 
liable  to  get  a  new  chairman  who  will  be  a 
lot  laaa  to  their  taste  ttian  Scon. 


The  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


oy 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or    M1NNEV./TA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  am  including  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Paul  Di-spatch  of  July  22.  This  edi- 
torial repeats  the  basic  argument  against 
the  Gore  bill  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  last  week.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  bill  on  agriculture  will  provide  a 
support  program  Insuring  (arm  Income 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  ad- 
justments to  meet  the  changing  agricul- 
tural market. 

I  am  hopeful  also  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  reconsider  their  Ul-ad- 
vlsed  action  of  last  week  and  accept  In 
conference  such  a  bill. 


PUIlLWO  OFT 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to 
postDona  for  another  year  the  day  of  reck« 
onlng  for  agriculture.  The  reckoning  In  thla 
case  Is  merely  the  readjustment  of  farm  pro- 


duction to  the  long-run  needs  of  tbe  post- 
war world. 

Tbia  postponement  of  Itself  would  not  be 
so  bad.  except  that  it  reflects  a  high  afCnlty 
In  Congress  for  the  easiest  political  courze. 
Since  every  year  U  a  political  year  nowadays. 
It  seems  as  If  Congress  wlL  stall  along  this 
way  until  it  geu  hit  flat  in  tbe  face  by  a 
major  calamity. 

By  the  votea  taken  Thursday,  the  Honaa 
repealed  the  Aiken  plan  enacted  last  year 
by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress,  and 
also  rejected  tbe  administration's  revision 
of  that  act  with  a  slight  Installment  of  the 
Brannan  idea  added  as  an  experiment.  It 
voted  to  keep  the  support  policy  at  a  flat  90 
perc^t  of  parity  price.  The  Aiken  Act 
would  have  dUcouraged  surplus  production 
by  lowering  the  supper's  in  proportion  to 
supply.  The  Brsnnan  plan  calls  for  more 
direct  regulation.  The  plan  that  will  stay 
In  effect  unless  the  Senate  decides  different- 
ly Is  long  on  support  of  prices  and  very  weak 
on  controls. 

There,  of  course.  Is  something  to  be  said 
for  supporting  fsrm  prices  at  80  percent  or 
even  100  percent  of  parity.  That  j\ist  means 
thst  the  farmer's  prices  come  down,  stand 
■till,  or  rise  in  tune  with  the  general  price 
level.  But  the  Intention  of  the  support  pol- 
icy Is  to  avert  a  drastic  smssh  of  farm  prices 
and  to  allow  an  orderly  readjustment. 
Farmers,  who  were  expected  to  push  pro- 
duction up  during  the  war.  are  entitled  to 
this  protection,  but  Congress  Is  not  doing 
the  farmers  any  favor  by  doing  this  In  a  way 
that  can  be  expected  to  have  a  bad  result 
over  the  long  run. 

Over  the  years  public  opinion  will  not  sup- 
port huge  outlays  to  subsidize  production  of 
undlspoeable  surpluses,  and  when  that  hap- 
pens Congress  wili  be  the  first  to  ditch  the 
farmer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  ara 
fewer  farmers  than  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers. 


Will  Yoar  Answer  Be  "Lack  of  Funds'"  to 
Old-Afe-PenuoD  Groaps? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PEN.NSTLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZFRESENTA'nVBS 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
Is  reaching  its  final  stages  and  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  done  about  relieving 
the  dire  situation  in  which  our  aged 
folks  find  themselves.  I  deem  this  issue 
one  of  the  most  important  before  the 
American  public  today  and  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  urge  this  Congress  to 
do  something  about  it  now.  The  first 
great  need  for  pensions  Is  to  provide  se- 
curity for  our  deserving  elder  citizens. 
Por  years  I  have  been  emphasizing  the 
importance  to  our  way  of  life — our 
Amerlcanlsm^-of  the  great  need  of  se- 
curity for  those  whose  long  service  and 
great  sacrifice  have  made  America  the 
en\*y  of  the  world. 

This  Is  a  national  problem  that  will 
not  solve  Itself.  In  fact,  our  aged  folks 
find  themselves  in  worse  circumstances 
than  even  a  year  ago.  Unemployment 
Is  on  the  increase  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  national  Income  is  on  the 
down  grade;  both  of  these  conditions 
affect  the  livelihood  of  our  elders  more 
than  anv  other  class  of  our  citizenship. 


The  first  to  be  discharged  when  industry 
cuts  down  its  pay  rolls,  are  the  older  em- 
ployees. When  replacement  Is  made  it 
Is  usually  with  younger  workers. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  Members  of 
this  House  give  serious  thought  to  this 
question  of  .security  against  squalor  and 
starvation  for  tha«:e  who  reach  the  sun- 
set period  of  life  without  a  job,  income,  or 
resources. 

We  find  our  national  population  ex- 
panding at  a  phenomenal  rate.  We  have 
some  145000.000  people  living  in  our 
country  today  and  growing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  2,000.000  annually.  The  ma- 
jor factor  in  this  Increased  growth  In 
population  is  th  increased  age  span.  As 
a  result  of  medical  care,  hygiene,  hospi- 
talization, and  so  forth,  people  are  living 
longer.  About  70  years  is  the  life  ex- 
pectancy now  as  compared  to  58  or  60  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

All  this  means  more  and  more  people 
being  graduated  into  the  old-age  pen.sion 
class.  Prom  the  best  information  I  can 
get  there  are  some  16.000,000  people  In 
this  country  who  are  CO  years  of  age  and 
over  and  it  is  conser^•atively  estimated 
that  10.0C0  003  of  these  are  dependent 
upon  someone  else  for  living  support. 
Oh.  yes.  the  most  desperate  one.*?,  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion, are  getting  old-ago  assistance  of 
slightly  more  than  $40  a  month.  Is  there 
one  of  you,  my  colleagues,  who  thinks 
that  any  man  or  woman  can  po.ssibly  Uve 
in  health  or  even  decency  on  $10  a  week? 
I  remind  you  that  these  aged  folks  are 
good  old-fashioned  Americans,  yes.  they 
are  our  very  own  friends,  neighbors,  and 
relatives.  They  are  In  need  now.  and  the 
situation  Is  getting  worse  from  day  to 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  We  beast  about  our  gen- 
erosity, about  our  great  humanitarian- 
Ism,  and  how  we  are  aiding  the  backward 
countries  of  the  world.  In  fact,  this  Con- 
gress is  appropriating  billions  to  foreign 
nations  for  every  conceivable  purpose, 
yet  we  who  strive  to  alleviate  suffering 
among  our  own  people  and  seek  to  have 
charity  begin  at  home  find  our  old-age 
pension  legislation  meeting  with  little 
or  no  consideration  by  the  congressional 
powers  that  be. 

E\-ery  Member  of  this  House  knows 
that  th?re  is  an  avalanche  of  old-age- 
pension  applications  in  his  district.  It  is 
Nation-wide  and  is  increasing  from 
month  to  month.  I  ask  you.  my  fellow 
Congressmen,  just  what  is  your  answer 
going  to  be  when  you  face  your  old-age- 
pcnj^ions  groups  and  they  ask  you  why 
their  legislation  did  not  receive  consid- 
eration in  this  session  of  Congress?  Can 
you  plead  lack  of  funds?  No;  that  an- 
swer would  fall  flat  after  authorizing  the 
mo?t  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Are  you  going  to 
offer  the  excuse,  lack  of  time  to  study  the 
proposition?  My  colleagues,  this  has 
been  a  national  issue  for  more  than  10 
years.  Committees  have  held  hearings, 
witnesses  have  testified,  articles  have 
been  written,  speeches  made,  and  con- 
ferences held,  all  without  number.  But 
at  this  late  date  in  this  session  of  the 
present  Congress  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it. 


There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  bills  before 
the  Congress  dealing  with  this  old-age- 
pension  question.  I  am  sure  that  If  any 
one  of  them  were  enacted  Into  law  it 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
social -security  set-up.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whose  bill  It  Is  or  what  title  It 
bears.  The  real  issue  at  stake  is,  are  we 
going  to  measure  up  to  our  responsibili- 
ties, face  the  facts,  and  do  something 
about  them,  or  are  we  going  to  continue 
to  sidestep  and  again  let  time  take  its 
fatal  toll.  If  we  do  the  latter,  we  cannot 
In  good  conscience  face  our  elderly  con- 
stituents and  attempt  to  answer  their 
questions. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker;  now  Is  the  time  to 
provide  for  our  own  needy  aged.  It  is 
up  to  this  Congress  to  protect  them  now 
against  privation  and  suffering  that  may 
result  from  a  prolonged  economic 
recession. 


Hflgh  Scott's  DedsioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PEKNSTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Sioux  City 
Journal : 

HUGH    scon's    DICISIOH 

Republicans  should  be  proud  of  Repre- 
.  ;uwtive  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  the  man  who 
has  announced  he  will  resign  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  next 
month  to  promote  unity  within  his  paxty. 
In  making  public  his  decision,  Mr.  Scott 
said:  "The  Republican  Party  is  bigger  and 
Its  policies  more  Important  than  any  group 
or  individual.  Personal  pride  and  ambition 
must  be  put  aside  by  all  concerned  If  we  are 
to  have  harmony  in  our  ranks.  Because  my 
onJy  concern  is  for  our  country  and  for  the 
RcpubUcan  Party  as  the  means  of  saving  it. 
I  have  decided  to  issue  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  national  committee  (and)  I  shaU 
then  submit  my  resignation  as  national 
chairman     •     •     •" 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  RepresenU- 
tlve  Scott  6  action  Is  purely  voluntary.  An 
attempt  to  oust  him  at  the  committee's 
Omalia  meeting  last  January  faUed  by  four 
voles  and  Mr.  Scorr  contends  he  now  iias 
more  support  than  he  had  at  that  time. 

Among  those  leading  the  attack  against 
him  were  Iowa's  national  committeeman. 
Harrison  Spangler,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Carroll  Reece.  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spangler 
himself  says  he  h&s  no  desire  for  the  clialr- 
manshlp.  which  he  once  held,  but  the  Ten- 
nesseean  is  said  to  be  eyeing  the  Job  again. 

Neither  Mr.  Spangler  nor  Mr.  Reece  showed 
particular  brlllance  while  serving  as  Repub- 
lican national  chairmen.  Like  Governor 
Dewey,  they  have  luul  their  chance  and  It  la 
now  time  for  a  fresh  start  made  possible  by 
Representative  Scott's  fortticoming  resigna- 
tion. When  hla  successes  Is  chosen — wheth- 
er he  iB  acceptable  to  the  Spanglers  and  the 
Reeces  or  not — It  is  up  to  ttve  national  com- 
mittee to  realine  lU  ranks,  abolish  dissension 
and  petty  bickering,  and  get  on  with  the  one 
and  only  Job  confronting  the  Republican 
Party — fighting  the  Democrats  tooth  and 
nail. 


Thanks  to  the  courageous  and  unselfish  se- 
tlon  of  Hugh  D.  Scott.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Republican  National  Committee  baa  a 
golden  opportunity  to  reaffirm  Its  poslttoo 
and  leadership,  both  of  which  have  sufferad 
immeasurably  from  liack-bltlng  and  disagree- 
ment. That  can  bs  done  if  the  dissenters  will 
act  as  coxirageously  as  lias  Mr.  Scorr. 


Where  the  Poles  WU!  Nerer  Yield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MTCBIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
osD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Jime  issue  of  the  Polish 
Review  and  East  European  Affairs: 

WBXaZ  THE  POL13  WILL  NTVla  T1ZL0 

Throughout  the  ages  Poland  has  been  con- 
fronted with  a  German -Russian  problem, 
tliat  is.  keeping  itself  .fe  from  attach  by 
either  RusEla  or  Germany,  or  lx)th.  Tiiis 
Polish  situation,  resulting  from  its  geograph- 
ical position,  has  been  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  all  Polish  diplomatic  and  military 
procedures  tliroughout  the  entire  course  of 
the  nation's  history. 

The  IntemaUonal  situation  at  present  is 
such  that  the  p>olltlcal  pressure  of  democracy 
from  the  west  is  directed  toward  Germany, 
which,  hitherto  only  a  passive  factor  In  in- 
ternational policy.  Is  with  each  day  now 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  beiz^  the  active 
factor  in  ttiat  policy.  It  is  therefore  high 
time  that  sti;tesmen  of  the  west  underttood 
that  there  are  certain  points  on  which  the 
Poles,  no  matter  to  what  factions  among 
themselves  they  may  belong,  will  never  yield. 

There  is  complete  unanimity  among  Poles, 
with  regard  to  the  western  l>cimdary — tlvat 
It  should  follow  the  Oder  and  Neisse  Rlveta. 
They  consider  this  due  Poland  not  only  aa 
a  matter  of  historic  JusUce  but  also  as 
compensation  for  ttie  vast  ntimber  of  mur- 
ders, the  Immense  destruction,  and  the  suf- 
fering Inflicted  upon  Poland  by  the  Naals; 
likewise.  It  is  a  guaranty  of  future  security 
and  free  development  of  the  Polish  people. 
Western  statesmen  should  understand  that 
a  repetition  of  YalU  In  a  settlement  of  Po- 
land's western  frontiers  caimot  take  place, 
for  tliere  Is  no  Pole  today  who  would  put  bia 
signature  to  siKh  a  settlement. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Oder- 
Neisse  boundary  is  the  Ixjundary  not  only  of 
Poland  but  of  all  east-central  Europe  with 
Its  100.000i)00  poptilatlon.  On  the  main- 
tenance of  this  boundary  rests  the  economic 
base  of  a  future  union  of  the  free  nations 
of  tills  region,  assuring  for  all  time  tlie  Inde- 
pendence of  these  nations  of  either  Germany 
or  Russia. 

All  attempts  on  the  pert  of  the  Western 
Powers  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  history  and 
move  the  boundary  to  the  cast,  necessitat- 
ing the  removal  of  millions  of  Polish  set- 
tlers in  ttxat  area — aU  such  attempts  would 
drive  the  people  of  central-eastern  Europe, 
quite  against  their  will,  into  tlie  arms  of  the 
So\-lets,  wluwe  prcpaganria  plcttires  the 
United  States  and  England  as  encouraging 
a  reviving  German  Imperialisni. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Euro- 
pean union,  now  much  talked  about  as  a 
means  of  Insuring  peace.  Justice,  and  pros- 
perity in  Europe,  requires  tliat  Germany  be 
permanently  deprived  of  Uioee  geo-political 
tCTi^litifgi*  tiiat  made  It  passible  in  tiie  past 
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tor  Germany  to  un(l«rt«k«  tb*  eon^UMt  of 
Um  old  cotkttiMnt.  On*  of  Um  ebM  of  tttcM 
tto*  •tr»t«KU:  control  of  c«n- 
whtdt  w»  In  Ovman 
hands  baeauat  of  the  location  at  Qmrnanj't 
former  eastern  boundary  and  OciUMB  •oa- 
trol  of  the  BalUc 

A*  a  n*\Ht  of  tbia  control.  In  tb«tr  war 
plans  the  OcrBUUU  could  rcfard  tbeM  eajt- 
cm  areas  as  a  normal  source  of  supply  fcr 
labor,  food,  and  raw  materials.  It  also  per- 
mittad  ttoam  to  develop  their  potenual  war 
Indartnr  oo  a  seal*  greatly  surpaeilnt  their 

WKh  the  VothH  frontier  on  tbc  Oder  and 
Us  less.  Germany  Is  deprlTed  of  the  pxtvUef^ed 
position  dlscxxaaed  above,  making  possible 
a  Kuropean  imloo  without  danger  of  tt  fall- 
tug  under  German  domination. 

Theae  argumenta  are  part  oi  the  founda- 
tkm  on  which  the  Idea  of  Polish  independ- 
•nee  rests.  Surely  they  will  be  taken  into 
eooelderatlon  by  the  Americans  and  British 
the  time  comes  to  decide  questions  of 
ttsportanc*  for  the  future  not  only 
Of  BUI  ope  but  the  entire  world. 


Air  Force  Attociation  Statement  of  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAN 

nt  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlu  I  In- 
clude a  statement  of  policy  of  the  Air 
Force  Association,  adopted  at  the  third 
annual  convention  at  Chicago  July  2. 
1949: 
Aia  roBcs  AaaocunoM  sTATxicurr  or  roucr 

The  Air  Force  Association,  at  its  first  an- 
nual conrentlon  in  1947.  expressed  steadfast 
belief  In  a  strung  I7nited  States  as  the  best 
taeurance  ot  world  peace,  and  in  air  power 
aa  the  key  to  that  atrangth. 

Meeting  for  Its  third  annual  conTentlon. 
the  Air  Force  Aseortatton  can  take  Justifiable 
pride  in  tlia  soandnaas  of  its  concept  The 
events  of  the  past  year,  as  of  the  year  pre- 
Ttous.  bare  confirmed  its  original  premies. 
Air  power  has  been  peace  power. 

Although  since  1947  a  war  of  nerves  has 
preralled  throughout  the  world,  tt  has  not 
resulted  In  global  combat.  That  it  has  cot 
done  so  is  sttrlbutable  in  greatest  measure 
to  the  Influence  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
can  any  successfully  deny  thst  the  chief  im- 
plement ot  American  influence  has  been  air 
power,  ealating  and  potential. 

The  expressions  of  this  air  power  are 
known  to  all— the  Berlin  sir  lift,  the  pres- 
•aee  of  United  States  strategic  air  forces  in 
lurope.  the  erldences  of  progress  in  super- 
sonic flight  and  electronic  control,  the  ex- 
of  the  Air  Force  with  nuclear 
Thsae  and  kindred  eiprsestoiM  of 
fM  viveUed  air  power  hare  been  mighty 
dtlreata  to  acgreaalon. 

ChaltoBflOd  and  outmaneuversd  in  many 
waya  by  aggrsasloo.  the  free  world  has  been 
able  to  offer  its  first  sffectlTs  checkmate 
throash  air  power 

while   we   take  pride  in  the  proven 

of  air  power  aa  peace  power  leOaeted 

hy  world  eeenta.  the  Air  Force  Aasoclatlott 

he   eonplscent    over    the   degree    of 

■Surded    air    power's    supreme 


Tho  objective  findings  of  the  Frsatdentlal 
fM«  eoDgresalonal  Air  Policy  Boards  have  not 
Bees  trnplemeated  so  aa  to  prodtw  maxi- 


mum air  power  for  the  dollara  expended. 
We  attribute  thU  deficiency  to  three  major 
causca. 

First.  The  United  SUtes  has  not  achieved 
true  unification — full  unified  direction  at  lu 
armed  servloea.  The  comprooilaes  neeeaaary 
to  the  pasaage  of  the  national  Bscurity  Act 
of  1947  left  tt  "lacking  to  atrength.  rife  with 
duplication.  ineOctent.  and  saturated  with 
waste."  This  conclusion  th«  Air  Force  As- 
sociation has  pointed  out  prevlovisly.  The 
Conunlsslon  has  come  to  a  similar 


Second.  The  United  Ststes  has  no  settled 
conviction  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
air  force  required.  Within  a  period  of 
months  we  have  seen  the  Presidents  Air 
Policy  Commission  make  one  set  of  recom- 
mendations. Conversely  we  have  seen  the 
national  administration  make  snot  her  and 
very  different  set.  In  one  year  Congreaa  au- 
thorizes an  air  force  in  being  of  one  slxe. 
The  next  year  the  unit  sUength  of  that  air 
force  is  drastically  cut. 

Third.  The  United  States  U  basing  lU  de- 
fense budget  not  on  suateglc  requirements 
but  rather  on  political  compromise.  We  do 
not  suggest  that  air  force  la  the  sole  Une  of 
national  sec'u-ity.  We  reeogniae  the  impor- 
tance of  balance  in  military  economy  and 
planning.  On  the  other  hand  we  contend 
tliAt  a  new  strategic  concept  of  security  is 
requisite  and  thst  that  concept  rests  pri- 
marily on  air  power.  We  believe  with  Win- 
ston Churchill  that  "air  mastery  is  today 
the  supreme  expression  of  military  power, 
and  flaeta  and  armlea.  however  neccesary. 
muat  accept  a  subordinate  rank":  and  that 
"this  is  s  memorable  milestone  In  the  march 
of  man."  As  we  view  our  strategic  requlre- 
menu  in  the  present  world  of  cold  war.  we 
contend  that  effective  balanced  forces  can- 
not be  achieved  merely  by  allocating  sub- 
stantially equal  expenditures  to  each  armed 
service. 

We  advocate  revision  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  (1)  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  suthorlty  required  by  his  respon- 
sibilities over  ttM  Departments  under  bla 
charge  along  lines  contemplated  by' the  orig- 
inal uniacation  bill;  (2)  to  provide  undw 
that  authority  a  National  Military  BStabliah- 
ment  with  a  threefold  organisation— a  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  generally  fponstble 
for  stirface  operations  on  ^nd:  a  Department 
of  tlje  Navy,  generally  responsible  for  opera- 
tions on  and  under  the  water:  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Foroe.  generally  responsible 
for  all  operatlona  In  the  air:  and  (3>  to  pro- 
vide for  transfer  of  personel  from  one  service 
to  anothe.*: 

We  advocate  legislation  establishing  the  Air 
Force  in  being  on  the  basis  of  the  strategic 
requirements  of  this  cold-war  world.  We 
seek  neceeaary  provision  for  procurement 
ptannlnf.  programing,  and  actual  procure- 
ment <m  a  5-year  baats  as  rec^imended  by 
the  President's  Air  Policy  Commission: 

We  advocate  tiut  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  armed  sfrvlcea.  and 
the  responsible  committees  of  the  Congreao 
take  every  precaution  to  assure  that  budgeta 
of  the  respective  sertlcea  be  established  on 
the  l>aals  of  but  one  criterion — the  strategic 
rcquirentents  of  world  peace  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  the  civilian  components  of  the 
Air  Force — an  important  element  in  the  air 
power  of  the  United  States— we  have  advo- 
cated at  an  appropriate  time  and  under  ap- 
propriate condltlone.  nscessary  stepe  to  com- 
bine the  Air  MHerve  and  the  Air  National 
Otiard  Into  one  federallaed  Beserve  t^ 
sent. 

We  highly  value  the  local  support  and  or- 
ganuatlon  which  maksa  ths  Air  National 
Guard  effectlw  We  l>elleve  that  these  un- 
derlying prlnctptas  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served We  agree  that  the  coml>inatlon 
ahould  not  be  initiated  until  tt  U  dear  be- 


yond doubt  that  equivalent  funds  and  or- 
ganization will  be  cs  available  to  the  federal- 
taed  component  as  to  the  National  Guard 
units. 

The  concept  of  48  State  air  forces  is,  how- 
ever, so  foreign  to  the  penetrating  power  and 
range  of  modern  aircraft  that  we  favor  the 
ultimate  well-planned  and  thought-out 
merger  of  Air  Reserve  snd  Air  National  Guard 
activltlsa  in  one  national  component — when 
It  Is  certain  that  the  combined  component 
will  te  more  effec*lve  than  tiie  present  di- 
vided strength. 

Our  be'.lef  in  the  principle  of  unification  of 
our  armed  services  and  of  our  alrpower  al- 
ready lias  led  to  us  to  seek  unification  of  the 
organixations  of  former  air  force  personnel, 
the  objectives  of  which  are  the  support  and 
development  of  air  power.  We  have  within 
the  last  year  given  concrete  evidence  of  our 
will  to  bring  about  such  unity.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  United  States  alrpower  in 
being  is  the  condition  precedent  to  the  sur- 
vival of  western  civilization.  We  also  t)e- 
lleve  ttuit  improvident  snd  uneconomical  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys  will  be  as  disas- 
trous to  otir  security  as  a  paper  air  force.  We 
must  constantly  bear  In  mind  that  military 
defense  must  be  phased  with  all  aspects  of 
otir  national  life.  Defense  must  be  achieved 
at  the  minimum  cost  commensxirate  with 
reality.  Our  people  are  entitled  to  a  dollar's 
worth  of  alrpower  for  every  tax  dollar  spent. 

The  total  objective  of  peace  and  security 
for  ourselves  and  a  free  world  at  a  cost  which 
permits  a  free  and  acceptable  national  econ- 
omy is  not  an  easy  target.  Yet  with  sound 
strategic  concept  based  on  the  efficacy  of  alr- 
power. and  with  careful  budgeting  based  on 
tlje  iMdance  Involved  in  that  concept,  we  Ije- 
Ileve  that  objective  attainable.  To  the  fur- 
therance of  this  objective  the  air  force  asso- 
ciation once  again  dedicates  lu  Influence  and 
its  resources,  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
air  power  Is  the  balance  between  a  world 
dominated  by  tyranny  and  a  free  world. 


Are  We  Kiliinf  Our  Leaders? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TciK 
IN  TPE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  24. 
1949.  might  well  be  reproduced  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  sent  to  each 
ot  his  constituents: 

Aax  Ws  Kn.i  tnc  Oua  LxAOKas? 
(By  Carl  Levin) 

We  are  killing  our  national  leaders.  The 
tragic  death  of  former  Defense  Secretary 
Jamee  Forreetal  la  J\ist  one  count  in  an  In- 
dlctMMIt  which  grows  more  and  mure  oml- 
nooa— Itar  America  and  the  world — as  you 
learn  the  facts. 

The  biggest  fsct.  and  hardest  to  swaUow. 
Is  that  there  are  no  tougher,  cruder  taak- 
masters  than  we  Amtflcans.  Under  our 
whiplaob— call  tt  our  system  if  you  wish — 
«•  have  Been  working,  driving,  worrying. 
iitlliU  and  harawlng  our  moat  important 
oAclals  into  lireak -downs.  We  have  been  do- 
ing It.  without  even  noticing  it.  ever  since 
we  lixherlted  our  new  role  as  top  dog  and 
gtiardian  of  the  Western  World. 

Bven  thoae  of  us  on  the  spot  do  not  know 
aU  the  details  of  our  national  sadism  in  deal- 
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tog  with  our  MallM^  BB«f«l  them  are  con- 
cealed In  conMMBkl  aeaHnada.  in  unpub- 
lished letters  of  resignation,  and  all  too 
often — in  the  confidential  talks  between 
doctor  and  patient. 

This,  though,  is  evident.  The  upper 
echelons  of  our  National  Government  are 
pisgued  today  by  a  new  kind  of  PoCamac 
fever.  Its  symptoms,  say  the  doctors,  run 
from  "occupational  fatigue"  to  ulcers,  coro- 
nary thrombosis,  gastroenteritis,  colitis,  or 
any  of  a  hundred  other  Ills.  It  reexilts  from 
overwork,  preaeure  and  tension,  from  frus- 
tratlona,  peradBal  attaclts,  and  heartbreak. 

A    SraZTTOtTS    OaDXAL 

Potomac  /ever  is  an  epidemic  which  has 
crept  upon  us,  without  our  reallxlng  it.  We 
were  surprised,  for  Instance,  but  thought  no 
more  of  it  when  Cordell  Hull  collapsed  after 
cuenuous  years  of  guiding  our  foreign  policy 
through  war  and  peace.  We  didn't  quite 
vmderstand  why  George  Marshall  wanted  to 
quit  as  Secretary  of  State — until  he  moved 
over   to    the  Army's   Walter   Reed   Hospital. 

But  this  la  Just  part  of  the  story.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Scon  Lucas,  complaining  of 
unbearable  pressures,  recently  collapsed  un- 
der the  sualn  of  trying  to  guide  President 
Truman's  globe-encompassing  legislative  pro- 
gram through  the  Senate.  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  like  many  others  pressed  Into 
cold-war  duty  aft«  winning  the  hot  war, 
went  from  the  Moecow  Embassy  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  with  a  painful  case  of  ulcers. 
The  Navy  has  had  its  hospital  list  too.  in- 
cluding Admirals  King  and  Leahy 

We  released  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  to  take  up  the  serene  life  of  a 
university  president  while,  miraculously,  he 
stUl  had  his  health.  Then  we  called  him 
back  for  temporary  duty  as  chairman  of  the 
feuding  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  collapsed 
under  an  attack  of  gastroenteritis  and  had 
to  be  rushed  South  for  rest  and  treatment.  ■ 

We  were  shocked  when  James  Forrestal, 
broken  In  mind,  body  and  heart  after  9 
years  of  uninterrupted  service  to  his  country, 
dropped  to  his  death  frcm  the  monximentllke 
tower  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda.  Md. 
In  the  preai  and  In  Congress  Indignant  voices 
were  raised  s^lnst  those  who  had  maligned 
the  Secretary.  But  in  their  next  breath  those 
nwrni  volees  were  ganging  up  on  another 
pOMle  nil  IS II (.  David  Lllienthal,  Chairman 
of  our  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  And  a 
few  days  later  we  were  reading  aixjut  in- 
temperate. Insulting  congresaional  attacks  on 
■CA  Administrator  Pa\il  Hoffman,  a  man 
who  gave  up  an  upper-bracket  business  po- 
sition to  serve  his  country. 

rr  Ltmxs  xvixt wiuaa 

We  employ  men's  talents  In  high  office  until 
political  expediency  demands  that  they  be 
cast  aside  at  the  high  mark  of  their  careers. 
Then  we  are  amaaed  when  they  are  seized 
with  fits  of  despondency. 
•Tills  is  national  tragedy,  and  It  lurks  tn 
^ery  Important  Inner  office  in  Washington 
today.  It  raises  a  crucial  question.  How  long 
can  we  continue  to  drive  our  best  men 
Into  hospitals  and  graveyards  without  find- 
ing our  fate  and  fortunes  in  the  hands  of 
phlegmatic  second-raters? 

Ask  the  doctors,  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
Washington  is  ripe  for  more  Forrestal  trage- 
dies. They  make  it  plain  that  we  don't 
knew  half  of  the  story. 

Maj.  Gen.  Patil  H.  Strelt.  commanding 
general.  Army  Medical  Center  (Walter  Reed 
Hospital),  warns  bluntly.  "Our  Government 
officials  are  working  too  hard.  They  do  not 
realize  a  m*a  cant  do  It  without  burning 
out.' 

Dr.  Leonatd  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States,  puts  it  this  way :  "XKrv- 
crnment  service  demands  from  Government 
exscutives  today  an  output  that  Is  too  much 
for  the  bodies  of  many  men  to  take.  The 
body  psyche  Just  cannot  absorb  that  kind  of 
punishment;  the  strain  is  terrtfic." 


The  American  I^yehlatrta  ABOfllatlon. 
meeting  in  Montreal  the  daiy  afiar  the  For- 
restal tragedy,  added  Ma  vacmhif  IB  theae 
words:  "mie  war  has  shawm  that  thare  is  a 
breaking  fwlnt  for  every  ofTe  of  us.  if  the 
pressures  are  great  enongh.  No  one  la  im- 
mune from  the  effects  of  strain  and  exhaus- 
tion," 

BX  KKXPS  WATCX 

President  Truman  recently  referred  to  the 
Capital's  peculiar  pressures  when  he  said  that 
only  iron  men  could  hold  Government  office 
today.  The  President  himself  is  under  as 
great  strain  and  pressure  as  any  man  in  the 
world.  But  he  "las  his  personal  physician. 
Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Graham,  to  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  on  his  health.  He  receives  pre- 
ventive therapy,  too.  Including  his  physi- 
cian's aid  in  mastering  the  art  of  mental  re- 
laxation. And  when  the  General  notes  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  he  orders  the  President  away 
for  a  complete  rest  and  change  of  scenery. 

In  a  single  week  not  long  ago  the  strain 
not  only  had  Majority  Leader  Lucas  in  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  hut  also  had  a  score  of 
other  Members  of  both  Houses  away  Ul. 

That  was  the  week.  too.  that  Senator  Ray- 
mond E.  BALDwnt.  of  Connecticut,  wan  and 
weary,  was  explaining  to  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues that  after  two  backbreaking  years 
he  was  quitting  the  Senate  for  the  relatively 
tranquil  life  of  a  Connecticut  Judge.  His  rea- 
son, he  could  no  longer  subject  himself  to 
the  strains  and  frustrations  of  Washington 
without  depriving  his  wife  and  children  of 
the  benefits  of  a  normal  life  expectancy  lor 
the  head  of  their  family. 

Dr.  George  W.  Calver.  congressional  physi- 
cian, agrees.  "Any  man  will  live  longer  who 
gets  out  of  this  rat  race."  he  says.  His  prin- 
cipal task  is  keeping  a  watch  on  the  hearts 
of  Federal  legislators.  But  he  asks.  "How 
can  this  be  done — when  they  are  so  busy 
that  they  send  office  boys  for  heart  medicine 
Instead  of  taking  time  out  for  an  examina- 
tion?" 

It  has  never  betan  been  disclosed,  but 
Secretary  Forrestal.  at  the  urgent  pleading 
of  a  Government  physician,  made  four  suc- 
cessive appointments  to  go  into  a  hospital 
for  a  rest.  He  canceled  each  one  tiecauae  of 
the  pressure  of  his  work. 

Tou  may  say  that  the  problems  In  Wash- 
ington are  not  very  different  from  the  kind 
which  our  moat  important  business  execu- 
tives must  face  and  solve.  To  an  extent  that 
Is  true,  but  find  the  executive  who  is  buffeted 
by  the  presstires  stalking  our  national  leaders. 
Like  eddies  in  a  turbulent  stream,  the 
pressure  currents  btilld  up  from  all  direc- 
tions. Tlie  Soviets  and  the  cold  war  pressures 
the  western  world,  including  Washington; 
the  rest  of  the  western  world  pressures  Waah- 
Ington  for  aid  in  defense  and  recovery:  the 
people  pressure  the  administration,  and  the 
adminiatraUon  pu-essures  Congress.  Over  and 
above  all  that,  the  "social  lobby"  pressures 
all  Influential  persons  In  Washington,  feed- 
ing them  cocktails,  indigestible  snacks,  and 
small  talk  Instead  o*  rest  and  relaxation. 

Finally,  If  this  combination  lant  enough 
to  break  even  the  strongest  men,  add  the  ter- 
rific awareness  of  responsibility  our  leaders 
miist  feel  In  every  major  decision.  Rear  Adm. 
Clifford  A.  Swanson.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  rates  this  realization  of  responsibility 
for  actions  which  affect  the  welfare  and  even 
the  lives  of  mllliona  of  people,  here  and 
abroad,  as  a  major  cause  of  Washington's 
peculiar  fever. 

AirOTHXS   VICTIM 

Whsn  the  signs  show  up — Increasing  fa- 
tigue, difficulties  In  sleeping,  impaired  ap- 
petite. Increased  Irritability,  InabUlty  to 
make  decsions,  depression — the  doctors  know 
that  another  man  has  fallen  victim  to  otir 
system,  perhaps  to  be  replaced  by  stolid 
mediocrity. 

It  doesnt  have  to  be  that  way.  We  can 
alleviate  the  problem,  if  not  solve  it  alto- 
gether.    Many  suggestions  have  been  made. 


some  by  men  who  have  learned  ttom  bitter 
ezperlMice  themselves. 

The  most  Important  proposals  may  be  sxun- 
marlzed  as  follows: 

1.  Adopt  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commissions  on  the  Organisation 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Government,  par- 
ticularly those  which  wo\ild  straighten  out 
lines  of  authority,  reduce  J\iriadletlanal  snip- 
ing, give  our  best  men  higher  salaries  to 
free  them  at  least  from  financial  worries,  and 
provide  more  assistants  to  relieve  top  ad- 
ministrators qt  secondary  problems. 

2.  Install  a  special  office  of  medical  con- 
sultants who  would  be  charged  with  check- 
ing the  health  ot  high-level  officials  at  reg- 
ular Intervals. 

Navy  doctors,  during  the  war,  had  special 
staff  assignments  to  keep  an  eye  on  admirals, 
and  they  could  see  to  it  that  the  admiral 
was  ordered  to  rest  when  he  needed  it,  not 
when  it  was  too  late. 

3.  Establish  procedures  under  which  com- 
petent, experienced  officials  would  not  be  caat 
aside  in  the  middle  of  their  careers,  whether 
for  political  reasons  or  because  they  have 
"gone  stale."  Instead,  provide  for  their  rota- 
tion to  other  important  positions,  as  has  Ijeen 
siiggested  by  Columnist  Walter  Llppmann. 

Such  a  change  would  be  as  good  as  a  rest, 
and  this  would  eliminate  the  heartbreaking 
experience  some  of  our  greatest  leaders  have 
suffered,  of  finding  themselves  suddenly  un- 
wanted after  years  of  devoted  and  distin- 
guished service  to  their  country.  Inciden- 
tally, It  would  also  help  solve  another  prob- 
lem: finding  qtiallfled  men  for  high  Govern- 
ment posts. 

4.  Regulate  lobbying  and  presstire  groups 
In  a  way  which  would  reduce  the  demands 
they  make  on  the  time  of  Members  of  Con- 
ress. 

Withdrawing  the  privilege  of  ex-Congre«- 
men  to  buttonhole  Members  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  would  help.  More  Important,  every 
constituent  should  resist  the  temptation  of 
taking  up  his  Congressman's  time  with  trivial 
requests  and  pointless  visits. 

5.  Official  Washington  shotild  gang  up  to 
overthrow  the  Capital's  social  lobby.  A  few 
dowagers  have  amassed  so  much  Influence 
and  prestige  that  an  invitation  from  them  is 
considered  a  command.  Many  an  Important 
official,  dog-tired  from  his  day's  work,  has 
to  rtiah  out  to  a  dinner  party — II  he  declines 
too  often,  he  may  find  his  Job  given  to  a  more 
gregarious  man. 

6.  The  public  should  insist  that  critidan 
of  public  officials  should  t>e  honest,  informed, 
and  fair.  This  is  tremendously  Important. 
Capt.  George  N.  Raines,  Navy  psychiatrist, 
rates  venomoiia  criticism  as  the  straw  which 
can  break  the  already  overburdened  backs  of 
our  leaders. 

Finally,  we  need  to  reallae  that  Potomac 
fever  is  a  ilisrssr  which  can  in  the  long  run 
cripple  us  all.  Oiir  very  survival  in  these 
times  depends  on  attracting  and  holding  in 
positions  of  national  leadership  the  very 
best  that  America  has  in  the  way  of  brains, 
ability,  and  character. 


OrilizatioD— After  the  QtiI  War 
And — Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1949 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker. 

there  is  submitted  herewith  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Sunday,  July  34,  issue 
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and   prtvM*. 


of  pcaiQ- 

peUUT« 


Artiiar  M.  Rosencrans 


M-    TlM  WovM  War  n  vct- 
at  tlM  Md  of  Itef  *M  1ft.- 
aU  at  vtaofli  *««  catlttod  to  un- 
ald. 


f  Up  Witk  Free^MB 


SZTVNBlOIf  OP  REMARKS 


^  HON  KARL  LMUNDT 


Unber  to  the  west 

MfaadHttle. 

IB  •  titmtn  trav- 

in  r»«Tr  direcUon  kf  laiil  Mufimrl 

v«J&  railroads.    TnuM- 

If  tnMk  Hid  rtfl  WW  nerer  m 

«rt«syMDO«.   Oorctoy 

•re   opened    mnd 

_  ft  coMDlaBcnt  of  man 

tOfO 

for  tlM 

or  every  bulkUnx  ncceaelty 


or  •otrm  MUtor* 
SETIATT  OF  THI  L'SIIXU  STATES 

Juiv  25  'UglakMve  day  of 
Thursdat.  June  2  > .  1949 


»e  hooe  If  jMt, 

from  the  Armj.  bo5i  who  Mi 
MOMS  m  the  OUes 

lo  dotlMlr  port  IB  tlM 

notion '•  armed  force*  in  the  defense  of 
9m  fimn**T  Tbeee  Ben  and  the  wotnen 
mt»  Ml  hoflw  to  joiB  the  armed  forces 
hare  raofctaad  matartty— now  they  want 
bonca  of  ttidr  own.  Many  of  tbem  are 
norrled  aad  are  aaekloc  houars  and  cm- 
ployaent  to  tbeir  likms  where  they  can 
agttle  down  ae  ttoelr  f atheri  %nd  BMiChers 
dM  before  them.  A  benevolent  lorem- 
st  hm  eooe  to  thilr  atitanra  to  tide 
oior  the  period  of  tnmltlen  from 
life  to  a  career  in  the  everyday 
bf  meiiHif  liberal  coeb  paymeoU 
with 


„.  tbo  ctfect  oo  the  incentive  to 

««  bafla  to  aee  ooe  of  the  causes 

of  the  critical  huMtni  ilMttMa. 
An  analysis  of  tl>e  flgwea  pftalad  in 

the  article  clipped  from  the  Star,  inserted 
iMrawtth.  IS  rtvaottaf : 


Mr  IfXTNDT  Mr.  Pi  lildtnt.  our  great 
American  success  fonmda  of  private 
ovnership  and  political  independence  is 
today  being  attacked  on  many  fronts  by 
many  men  and  nations.  If  we  are  to  re- 
tain the  sturdy  strength  which  ha:s  made 
thu  country  the  envy  of  the  world  and 
the  exchequer  of  the  non-Communl.^t 
areas  of  our  tunes.  It  la  Imperativp  we  do 
not  yield  to  the  siren  calls  and  the  lus- 
turci  of  various  defunct  and  dying 
of  coUtettflMi.  mcialUm.  com- 
aeeUm.  and  just  plain  authori- 
tarian statlsm  which  dot  and  deface  the 
world  todiy  fnaa  Lidon  to^Lentngrad 
anfl  fhrnavtiaot  10  ■HKh  ot  Buiupe  and 
A 

In  this  cwmectlon.  Mr  President.  I  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  a  short  editorial 
from  the  Radford  News  Journal,  pub- 
llBhcd  in  Radford.  Va..  and  commenting 
on  a  recent  address  which  I  delivered  In 
Atlantic  City  to  the  Inten^atlonal  Con- 
vention of  the  Klwanls  Clulw  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
tbeRacoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rccoto. 
as  follows: 

TSAMiMO  uv  wrm  rsnzxiM.,- 

OiM  at  th*  moat  chall«nglng  ttataiaenta  wt 
have  M«n  in  tb*  peat  (ew  years  waa  daliverad 
to  tb*  dalagBlas  to  tiM  an^'t* '  eonrantion  of 
KlwaiUi  iBtSfBalleiMU  Uat  waait  In  Atlantic 
Cny  by  Senator  Kaml  I    Uxnnrt.  of  5outii 

Tha  diattncuialMO  Senator  aakad  the  Kl- 
waala  cluba  of  the  Unlta<t  States  and  Canada 
"Xo  taam  up  with  frsadom  in  taking  an  acttva. 
Isarting  p«rt  In  turaiag  back  tlM  UOaa  of 
totaittarunum  now  tbreatantng  to  eogulf 
tbt  fataa  and  (ortuaea  of  ail  people  itUl  prlT- 

i 


'autsd  bltmOy  tbat  "tbe  tsaoa  today  is 

tyranny,  the  sotirce  of  our  tratMo  la  com- 
munuaa     and     its     treacherous     aeanrlafd 

__  _  _  *■«««  tlM  aueceaaful  mrvtvai  of  oar 
Um  inaUtattoaa  depends  upon  ttw  denree  of 
aetlva  attentttm  wbleti  tiie  voters  of  America 
to  tbe  all-important  businaas  of  pro- 
I  eoneepta  *g^****  tlie  aediic- 
ttve  birea  or  todays  false  deeMBM. " 

The  Soutli  Dataiea  gaaatnr  cor.unued  by 
aaytag.  "Um  declatve  batti—  for  ireedom  in 
our  generation — botli  political  and  econom- 
ic—are  to  IM  won  or  lost  on  American  soli. 
iriesery  or  defeat  wUl  depend  upon  the  action 
er  tbe  apathy  at  tbm  men  of  Kiwanls  and 

slmUar  groups  of  patriotic  people  in 

the  United  Statea  and  Canada. 

"All  over  the  world  the  tempting  offerings 
of  the  welfare  state  are  being  offered  unwary 
cttMena  aa   the   artful    camouflage   of   total 

oeatrols  and  ownership  which  unerr- 

iBgly  ttfongbont  InmMUi  lilatory  have  re- 
m  polttleal  tyaaay.  Sometlmas  the 
bait  Is  eooummtHB.  sooMtlmes  it  ta  nasiam, 
or  faaelam.  or  soelallaB.  or  statlsm.  or  collec- 
tlviMH.  or  national Irauon.  or  the  planned 
economy  " 

Senator  llrm)T  did  not  Indulge  In  weak 
Be  gave    the   Klwanlans   and 

„___itloos  in  the  country  a  specific 

ptogram'  Re  asked  that  they  form  what  ha 
called  American  enterprise  commltteea 
charged  with  four  specific  community  re- 
sponsibilities. Be  recommended  wtiat  ha 
called  a  12- word.  4-sentence  program  of  ac- 
tion to  protect  freedom  in  which  each  of 
tbeae  so-called  American  enterprlae  commit- 
tees could  promote  comm-^nlty  activttlas 
which  would: 

1  Prepare  our  youth  by  making  certain 
tliat  In  each  high  school  of  the  land  at  least 
one  course  la  taught  which  can  accurately, 
appropriately,  and  consistently  be  called  a 
eoinae  in  what's  right  with  America. 

2  Publicize  our  creed  by  making  each 
Kiwanis  cummunlty  set  aside  1  week  each 
year  for  a  community  program  dedicated  to 
dramatlzUig  the  basic  concepts  which  have 
made  Amarlca  great  throtigh  radio  programs, 
editorial  campaigns,  public  meeUnga.  assays, 
and  oratorical  contaau.  pageeats,  window 
dlapUys.  speelal  asovlaa.  posters,  and  public 
paradaa.  Be  suggested  tbeae  be  called  Know 
Tuur  America  Weelt. 

3  Protect  our  dividends  by  an  organised 
eonununltv  ccnt^lnulng  effort  to  give  better 
opp'  -s  and  standards  of  living  to  the 
lean-  .  ite  folks  of  every  community  so 
that  tneir  dividends  from  freedom  will  help 
them  become  better  apostles  for  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

4.  Protect  our  freedoms  by  helping  to  fer- 
ret out  and  expose  un-Amerlcun  Influences 
within  the  community  which  are  corrupting 
the  youth,  polluting  our  minds,  and  under- 
mining the  private,  political,  and  economic 
morals  of  the  {People. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  delegates  will  come 
back  to  their  respective  communities  and  put 
mto  action  this  program.  It  Is  hoped  tliat 
Klwanlans  everywhere  will  take  the  lead  In 
tbla  project — there  is  a  definite  need  here  In 
Eadfcrd.  as  there  is  elsewhere,  for  tbe  people 
to  realize  that  "The  path  toward  the  mirage 
ot  somethlng-free-for-everybody  and  come- 
and-get-lt  Government  la  always  different 
but  the  destination  la  always  the  same — 
at  tba  end  of  the  road  the  state  Is  supreme 
and  tbe  individual  U  reduced  to  the  sub- 
servient servant  of  the  state." 

Let's  hope  that  this  challenge  will  not  go 
unheeded  and  that  Rotary  and  Lions  and 
otber  organisations  will  join  in  with  Kl- 
wanla  to  team  up  with  freedom  on  an  all-out 
war  with  tyranny  In  any  form. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULT  EK 

or   NrW   TCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
distinguished  Brooklynite  was  recently 
honored  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  by  appoint- 
ment to  membership  on  the  board  of 
higher  education  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  further  honored 
him  by  naming  him  Brooklyn's  man  of 
the  week.  He  is  Indeed  one  of  Brooklyn's 
leading  citizens.  I  am  pleased  to  set 
forth  a  copy  of  the  article  about  him 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of 
July  24,  1949: 

BaooK-TWS    Maw    or    thi    Week— Bobocgh 

EDtrcATOB  A  Man  or  Balance)  PrasoN.^Lrrr 

( By  Jane  Corby  > 

Arthur  M  Rosencrans,  the  new  Brooklyn 
representative  on  the  board  of  higher  educa- 
tion, comes  untier  the  heading  of  a  balanced 
personality. 

He  Is  old-fashioned  enough  to  Uve  in  a  big. 
tree-surrounded,  eaaeful  house  at  Manhattan 
Beach,  but  modern  enough  to  believe  educa- 
tion today  needs  some  renovation  and  a  lot  of 
revltalliatlon:  has  built  up  one  of  the  biggest 
insurance  underwriting  firms  In  the  city,  but 
In  the  words  of  hla  wife.  "Is  too  soft-hearted 
for  his  own  gtxxl":  is  reallsUc  about  the  cur- 
rent world,  but  collects  siamed  editions  of  all 
.:lnds  of  books,  from  historic  records  to 
poetry. 

sraJCT  WTTH  cHiLaant 

Believes  In  strict  upbringing  for  children, 
but  takes  delight  In  trying  to  spoil  his  grand- 
children. 

Is  a  bit  of  tJease  where  his  wife  Is  con- 
cerned, but.  says  she.  "Is  the  grandest  per- 
son to  live  with." 

Anyway,  his  teasing  only  amounts  to  say- 
ing such  things  as  "tell  the  children  the 
hardships  you  had  to  endure  when  you  were 
going  to  school  and  had  to  ride  a  horse." 

It  waa  a  Shetland  pony  named  "Pet"  that 
Mrs.  Riaencraas  used  to  ride  to  the  little 
schoolhouse  In  Foxboro.  Mass^  where  she 
Uved  as  a  child. 

Arthur  Rosencrans  talked  about  education 
a  lot  and  himself  a  little  in  his  private  cfflce 
at  the  Irvln  Agency.  Inc..  at  148  Montaeue 
Street,  one  of  the  three  affiliated  insurance 
underwriting  firms  of  which  he  is  president 
and  which  has  nfflces  here  and  at  107  William 
Street,  Manhauan. 

a  bandsobcx  coctplx 
HU  wife,  auburn-haired  and  green-eyed,  in 
allm  black  and  pearls,  had  dropped  by  in 
the  course  of  a  shopping  trip.  They're  a 
handsome,  graceful  pair — Mrs.  Rosencrans.  a 
mermaid.  In  her  fondness  for  swimming. 
Mr.  Roeencrans.  though  he  haa  neglected  hla 
tennis  arm.  still  keeps  his  tennls-trlm  figure. 
They've  been  together  since  high-school 
days.  Arthur  was  captain  of  the  tennla 
team  at  Alexander  Hamilton  High  School, 
the  future  Mrs.  Rosencrans  waa  a  student 
at  Eastern  District  High  School,  when  they 
met  at  a  high-school  dance.  He  waa  with 
a  young  man  whose  sister  had  gone  to  the 
dance  with  her  beat  girl  friend,  a  bright- 
haired  youngster  who  caught  Arthur  s  eye. 
He  went  home  with  her  from  that  dance, 
and  their  marriage,  not  much  later,  was  no 
surprise  to  their  friends. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Roaencrana  had   gone  on 
to  New  York  University  and  was  toying  with 


the  idea  of  gnttlnc;  mto  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. He  orgsntsed  his  own  underwriting 
agency  30  years  a?o,  subs-^quently  acquiring 
the  Irvln  Underwriting  Co.  and  after  organ- 
izing its  aflUiate,  the  Irvin  Agency,  merged 
several  companies  with  his  two  original  cor- 
porations. 

He  considers  himself  an  average  man. 

TALKS  FOB  AVIJIACX  MAN 

"I'm  talking  for  the  average  man  when  I 
lay  that  I  think  that  a  stronger  emphasis 
on  business  education  is  what  is  greatly 
needed  today,"  said  Mr  Rosencrans  "Par- 
ticularly, I  believe  that  the  schools  of  civic 
and  business  administration,  such  as  City 
College  poesesses.  should  be  Instituted  In  the 
other  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  higher  education.  I  also  am  a 
strong  believer  in  the  further  development 
of  the  field  of  adult  education. 

"I  haven't  thought  these  things  through, 
but  I  have  been  told  that  considerable  study 
Is  being  given  along  these  lines  by  compe- 
tent authorities  at  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Rosencrans,  businessman  though  he 
is.  has  been  In  clc?e  touch  with  educational 
problems  manv  years.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  local  school  board  No.  40  since  1942. 
and  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  last  3 
years.  School  District  No  40  Is  the  largest 
In  greater  New  York,  and  Includes  26  schools, 
among  tliem  several  Junior  high  schools. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  higher  edu- 
cation, he  will  be  one  of  the  group,  made  up 
of  representatives  for  each  borough,  which 
acts  in  an  adminUtratlve  capacity  for  all 
four  city  colleges,  and  takes  charge  of  such 
details  as  the  appointment  of  college  officials, 
approval  of  currlculums,  budget  recom- 
mendations, etc. 

ACnVI    IN    OBGANIZATIONS 

His  Interests  have  been  community-wide, 
and  he  is  an  active  member  of  a  score  of 
organizations.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  president  of  Temple  Beth  El  of  Man- 
hattan Beach,  where  he  la  now  an  honorary 
life  trustee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosencrans  brought  up  three 
children,  now  all  married.  Leslie  M.,  an 
army  veteran,  and  a  Penn  State  graduate,  is 
a  member  of  his  father's  firm.  One  daughter, 
the  former  Edith  Rosencrans.  now  Mrs.  An- 
gel Barnes,  enlisted  In  the  Coast  Guard  dur- 
ing the  war,  after  taking  her  master  of  arts 
degree  from  Columbia  University,  and  toured 
the  country  as  a  memt)er  of  the  Tars  and 
Spars. 

The  elder  daughter.  Janet,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  New  York  University.  Is  Mrs. 
Samuel  Z.  Jacobs  of  Manhattan  Beach.  There 
are  three  grandchildren  In  the  family, 
which,  said  Mr.  Rosencrans.  "helps  to  keep 
me  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  primary 
education." 

Tireless  in  his  civilian  war  efforts  during 
the  last  war.  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
National  War  Fund.  Manhattan  Beach  Divi- 
sion, chairman  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kings  County  Price  and  Rationing 
Board. 

LSAOEB    IN    JkWTSH     WORK 

He  has  been  a  leader  in  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  Federation  work  for  years,  active 
In  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Men's  Club  of  the 
Eighth  Avenue  Temple,  the  Grand  Street 
Boys  Association  and  various  other  civic,  com- 
munity, social,  and  fraternal  organizations. 
He  Is  a  member  of  John  Hancock  Lodge.  70, 
P.  &  A.  M.,  and  BPOE  22. 

His  one  hobby,  the  coUecting  of  signed  edi- 
tions, he  has  pursued  with  such  enthxislasm 
that  the  walls  of  the  library  of  his  home  are 
filled  with  books,  and  two  walls  of  his  den 
had  had  to  be  fitted  with  fioor-to-celllng 
shelves  to  make  room  for  more. 

His  collection  of  autographs  Is  extensive. 
Among  the  Important  Items  is  a  complete 
Illustrated  volume  of  original  letters  signed 


by  Napoleon  and  his  marshals.  The  original 
draft  call  of  New  York  City  Issued  and  signed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  In  1863,  the  year  of  the 
draft  riots,  Is  another.  Not  so  ;X)pular  but  of 
great  historical  Interest  are  various  original 
documents  signed  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  many 
of  his  followers,  including  most  of  those  who 
met  their  fate  at  Nuremberg.  The  collection 
Is  further  varied  by  documents  signed  by 
Presidents — including  Washington — kings. 
generals,  authors,  and  poets. 

"They  make  me  feel  akin  to  the  great 
evenu  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present."  said 
Mr.  Rosencrans.  "I  think  thafs  why  I  lllte  to 
collect  them.  I  recommend  my  hobby.  It 
revitalises  the  past  and  helps  one  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  the  world  we  llTe 
in." 


Address  by  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  on  Point  4  of  President  Tmmab's 
Message  on  the  State  of  the  Uma 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  26  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd  an  ad- 
dress of  mine  entitled  "Point  4."  which 
was  broadcast  over  radio  station  KSL, 
Salt  Lake  Cicy.  Utah,  July  20,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POINT  4 

President  Truman  In  his  state  of  tiie 
Union  message  made  a  recommendation 
which  ts  now  called  point  4.  Point  4  is  the 
simplest  and  most  basic  idea  In  connection 
with  rehabilitating  a  broken  world  and  put- 
ting nations  and  people  on  their  own  feet. 
It  Is  the  surest  way  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living.  It  is  the  cheapest  method  for 
bringing  economic  relief  and  aid.  But  it  haa 
iTiamost  vigorous  and.  in  a  sense,  the  most 
wicked  opposition  that  any  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  draws. 

The  coalition   between   BrwD  and   hla    18 
Dixiecrats  who  line  up  with  the  Republicans 
m  defeating  the  administration's  program  Is 
evident  on  every  hand.     For  example,  I  wUl 
give  an  illustration.     The  House  bUl  for  the 
last  ECA  appropriation  set  aside  a  few  mil- 
lions to  be  used  to  support  one  provision  of 
the  point  4  program.     The  provision  was  a 
simple  one,  tried  often  in  our  country  with- 
out  costing   the   people   a   cent.     It   Is   the 
principle   used   In   FHA  loans;    that   Is,  the 
Government  guarantees  the  Interest  on  in- 
vestments made  with  private  capital.     The 
Government  has  never  lost  money  because 
there  Is  the  best  kind  of  supervision  over  in- 
vestments where  the  Interest  Is  so  guaran- 
teed.    The  House  of  Representatives  assumed 
that  If  private  money  became  available  for 
Investment    abroad    In    keeping    with    the 
theory  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  American 
people  with  their  surplxis  funds  could  asaocl- 
ate  themselves  In  rehabilitation  projects.    In 
this   way    there   would   be   a  restoration   of 
normal  conditions  brought  about  In  a  nor- 
mal way  and  Invested   money  would  come 
back  to  the  American  people  with  a  profit. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  this  provision 
until  someone  suggested  that  this  might  l^ 
the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  point  4. 
When  that  was  said,  every  one  of  my  foxu- 
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I  h^momnhttm  totfo  vtUi  Um 
^o  to  acvtfr  tk« 
l««.    It 


Kb  In  the 

L     Too  «t«ht  imt  m  v«U  try  to 

th^  mintm  wealth  tn  tlM  Or«at 

tt  IB  «MMr  for  tiM  Jew  to 

te  VklMtta* BO*  tlMf  kaow  Um  iMtdi 

tar  fontj 


tdbmf 
tf  you  b«d 


to  ttM  Vg 

•tu|»td  p«opU.  But 
in  •  bona  driven  you 
«y  yoa 
I  imagbatf  aad  Joiltatf  ttMSt  for  • 
two  th«n  I  MM  thaM  to  kMch 
up  acftlc.  I 
Mftt.  took  Lb«  r«tD«.  Arorm  tb«  bcmM  and  th« 
rack  to  •▼«ry  Utti«  atack  at  bay  Ttaa  Japa> 
vorkars  ««r«  aUnoat  tcmfled.  But  aa 
aa  ib«y  raaUaMl  Ukat  tb«  rack  oould  ba 
to  tha  hay  tnataart  of  tha  bay  carrlad 
to  tha  rack  tb<^  saw  tha  point.  Point  4 
ot  tha  PraaUtant  •  pracraa  la.  tn  tta  rtaplaat 
farm,  aaraly.  a  way  ot  taacMin  know-how.  if 
I  Bttf  oaa  an  Amartcan  eoUo^maiiwn  ■tUco 


In    Utah    knowa   of    the    (raat 
Btutftaa  carrtad  on  by  Praaldant  Pranklln  B. 
of  tha  Utah  8UU  Acrlcultural  Ool- 
tar  tiM  Jaw*  tn  Sibarla  and  for  rairlana 

MMMMCtad  with 

iB  nam  cnUad  point  4.  It  coat  vary 
hut  tha  iwulU  of  hia  actlvttlaa  pro- 
grant  awwwir  waalth.  Dr.  Walkar. 
from  tha  Utah  BUU  Agricultural  Cot- 
lipa.  waa  lent  to  Burma.  Ba.  too.  laft 
a»  tbat  land  that  wlU  pay  back  a 
fold. 
Ooa  o<  our  graat  American  eorporationa  In 
la  opaniaastinc  with  tta 
'  produeaa  mahog- 
any traaa  aaa  HMam  aaBp  and  oChar  prod- 
'  la  oar  aovatry.  Thay  hate  aa- 
tahltahad  a  world -raoownad  ■chuol  to 
tlBB  Cantral  amartcan  Indiana  iHinleia 

TiMy    bava   aMafellalied 


tha  health  and  wctfara 

In  UMae  taoplcal 

tkmal  fa- 

hy  tha  eorporatlon  ao  that 

be  bafypy     A  past  preetdent 

corporation  aatd  that  to  have 

Tea  and 

(amUlaa  of  tlw  aai9>*fM*  ■■^"K  alao  be  happy. 

tt  paff  tha*  fiaat  aorporatlon  to  carry  on 

in  this  way?     Laat  year,  ttao  at  tha 

quarterly  dlvldenda  to  stockholdva 

w?re  tnpiad.      Tat  It  woxtld  be  bard  to  da- 

acrtba  thia  corporation  aa  Juat  a  nuiney-mak- 

It  la  n  reality  a  great  Amer- 

MhaeattlaB  taatttution.     The 

ot  eouraa.  la  alwaya  to  sustain  and 
aafa  tha  inrectment  which  the  Ameri- 
can peopla  put  Into  their  enterprise.  That 
u  maraty  point  4. 

Tha  Oovcmnkant  bai  never  subaldUad  this 
great  inatitutkm  uaieas  tbelr  ships  carry 
Cmted  Stataa  Ball.  But  when  tbey  build 
abtpa.  thay  bufld  thaas  in  accordance  with 

na  ao  that  if  an 
tha  OofirnMa«t  can  buy 
•hipa  that  are  oaaful.  Tha  Ooramnant.  of 
can  ruia  such  a  company  by  putting 
a  problblUTe  tariff  on  Ita  producu.  but  It 
doea  not. 

Kraryooa  raeaives  Oovemmcnt  aid  When 
yoo  tura  am  ttM  water  you  are  getting  weter 
baraiiaa  ttia  Goramment  through  the  water- 
works aaada  it  to  you.  This  notion  thst  tha 
Oovammant  la  soasathing  that  one  is  not  re- 
lated to  la  aa  silly  m  mothers  in  thu  day 
and  age  who  try  to  scare  their  children  by 
turning  the  poUcaaaa  into  a  bogeyman. 

Why  did  tha  Japanaaa  not  know  how  to 
drive  a  horse''  They  had  nrvar  had  oeeaalon. 
Do  you  fcaoar  bow  manj  boadMd  yean  OMn 

how  to  rlda  one?  The 
things  to  us  are  wonderful  beyond  belief  to 
soma  people  in  the  world.  The  Chinese  to 
thla  day  do  not  know  bow  to  milk  a  cow.  but 
thay  ahowed  ganlua  enough  to  doaaaetlcata 

Mlfc  from 
p  by  Iffcafiifa  bun- 
at  yaan  feaCore  we  of 
triad  It.    Potat  4  wlU  OMrely  Uach 
paopU  how  to  help  thamseivee. 

In  writing  the  eonstitutloo  for  tha  United 
Vatlooa  Pood  and  Agriculture  Agency  with 
which  I  helped  and  which  President  Harris 
had  so  much  to  do  wtth.  our  thought  was 
merely  to  help  people  help  thsmaelvia.  Why 
■hnnlrt  wa  ha  afiatd  at  such  s  slmpla  thing? 
Tha  idaa  la  not  avan  new  Why  the  oppoau 
Uoaf  But  I  receive  letters  and  one  of  them 
lately  came  from  a  thoughtful  Utah  man 
who  wrote  asking  why  we  did  not  do  more 
like  sending  Dr.  Walker  to  Burma 
of  tpcndlnff  all  cf  the  billions  tn  In- 
direct halp.  I  explained  to  him  that  If  I 
toid  him  that  what  Or.  Walkar  waa  doing 
waa  merely  a  part  ot  point  4  be  would  prob- 
ably be  agalxut  It  becauee  all  ba  bad  read 
about  point  4  was  bad  and  ttaarefors  he 
had  becQgie  prejudiced  against  an  expression 
and  not  what  point  4  stood  for.  Some- 
day maybe  tha  Aaoerlcan  people  will  stand 
for  or  against  great  prlnciplea  and  mighty 
ntals  Instead  of  against  a  name. 


SIbeld  Afkiast  Af fressMB 


IXTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L  COX 


Of  TBI  BOUSE  OP  HIPBIBBNTATIVL.. 

Tuetday.  Julw  24. 1949 

Mr.  OOX.    ICr.  SpMiker.  under  !««▼• 
to  ext^Dd  my  remkrlu  in  the  Rkcoio.  I 


Include  the  following  editorlaJ  from  the 
Washington  Eveninc  Star  for  today: 

In  his  measaga  calling  upon  Congraaa  to 
enact  s  •1450.000.000  arms-aid  program  to 
strengthen  the  defenalve  poaitlon  of  our 
frlenda  abroad.  President  Truman  haa  baaed 
his  arguments  on  essentially  the  same  lo^ic 
sa  has  led  us  Into  such  other  great  sod  far- 
reaching  enterprises  ss  our  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan  for 
Boropean  recovery,  and  the  13-natlon  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  for  mutual  security  against 
direct  and  Indirect  aggreaalon. 

The  logic  la  tha  compelling  logic  of  the 
eold  war — the  logic  of  the  tumultuous  and 
threatening  events  that  have  Impelled  the 
United  States,  in  concert  with  the  rest  of 
the  free  Western  World,  to  build  up.  step 
by  >tep.  a  powerful  defensive  wall  against 
the  dominance-seeking  forces  of  Red  totali- 
tarianism. Thtis.  our  sld  to  Greece  snd 
Turkey  bss  been  designed,  with  telling  ef- 
fect, to  save  thoee  two  countries  from  being 
subverted  snd  dragged  behind  the  iron  cur- 
Uln.  Similarly,  the  ACarshall  plan  has  been 
put  Into  operation — again  with  telling  ef- 
fect— to  prevent  the  kind  of  economic  and 
political  disintegration  which  for  a  t.me 
threatened  to  hand  over  the  whole  at  Borope 
to  Soviet  control.  On  top  ot  that,  mora  or 
laaa  evolving  oat  of  the  Bi iiaiitii  Pact  uniting 
Britain.  Prance,  and  the  Benelux  trio,  has 
the  Atlantic  Treaty— an  undertaking 
ttad  to  deter  the  Ruasiana  from  further 
iggreaslon  of  the  one-by-one  sort 
that  haa  wiped  out  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  such  lands  as  Poiaad, 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and 

But  the  dafaaatva  wall  Is  not  yet  aa  effec- 
uve  aa  tt  eaa  aatf  should  be.  Accordingly, 
to  itrengthen  It.  to  make  It  more  formidable 
aa  a  shield  sgalnst  sggraaslon.  the  President 
has  now  ssked  Congraea  to  provide  for  for- 
eign aasistaaea  at  three  typea:  (1)  Limited 
dollar  aid  to  anahla  our  overseaa  frienda  to 
Bake  some  Incresse  In  their  own  armaments 
production  without  Impeding  their  economic 
recovery:  (2)  direct  transfers  of  certsln 
items  ot  American  military  equipment;  and 
(3)  tha  assignment  of  experts  from  this 
country  to  beip  the  reclpienu  train  peraon- 
nel  and  famUlarlae  themaalvea  with  our 
equipment.  The  program — though  it  would 
coordlnau  all  our  arma-aid  projecu.  Includ- 
ing that  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  into  a  single 
operation — would  be  concentrated  chleAy  on 
improving  the  defenalve  poaitlon  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact  countries  by  making  them  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  Internal  order  snd  resut- 
Ing  the  initial  phases  ot  external  aggreeakm. 
lu  duration  would  depend  largely  on  whether 
or  not  Sovlst  policy  changed  for  the  better. 
In  ailHliilalHliif  it  through  the  State  De- 
partment, the  President  would  have  very 
broad  discretionary  pcwers. 

Such  a  progrsm  obviously  is  wide  open  to 
debate,  and  Senator  VAimcKBEac.  who  has 
been  one  of  the  key  architects  and  moat  elo- 
quent auppurtera  of  our  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  has  iMda  clear  that  he  is  far  from 
convinced  of  Ita  sotindneaa  and  Intends  to 
challenge  It.  In  his  opinion— still  tenta- 
"▼•— It  seems  too  wide  In  scope,  too  gen- 
erous in  Its  grant  of  Presidential  suthortty. 
too  armamenU-minded.  and  too  heedless  of 
tha  aaaahlnary  aet  up  in  article  9  of  the 
MkamMe  Vaet  to  effectuate  the  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  aniliiMiad  m  article  3.  In  short, 
his  first  impiaBBloa  of  the  project  Is  un- 
favorable eni;ugh  to  make  him  feel  that  a 
curtailment  may  be  necesrary — a  fact  Indi- 
cating that  the  undertaking  faces  real  trouble 
In  Congraaa. 

Iteverthaleaa.  the  program  has  been  drafted 
with  such  apparent  care  that  Mr.  VAMOSMBno 
and  men  of  similar  vision  are  not  likely  to 
modify  it  drastically  unless  facts  can  be  pro- 
duced to  warrant  such  action.  In  es-^ence. 
In  principle.  In  purpoae.  tha  propoaals  are 


both  sound  and  neceaaary.  If  Congress  de- 
cides to  curtail  them.  It  should  do  so  In  a 
way  that  will  not  make  us  lose  any  of  tha 
ground  we  have  gained  against  Russia.  Por  It 
Is  true,  ss  the  President  has  said,  that  wise 
application  of  the  arms  propoaala  can  help 
the  free  west  hold  on  to  the  Initiative  It  haa 
now  and  form  a  common  front  strong  enough 
to  persuade  the  Kremlin  that  Its  own  wel- 
fare lies  In  the  direction  of  mutual  tolerance 
and  peaceful  foreign  relations. 


Aaehdiag  Um  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945 


Panty  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOYD  TACKETT 

or  AJUUKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
loave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Arkansas  Gazette: 

PAXTTT  WINS 

.  It  Is  ciirlous  how,  a  system  of  Federal  farm 
subsidies,  which  waa  admittedly  experimen- 
tal at  its  inception  and  has  been  bitterly 
criticized  In  the  past,  has  become  something 
to  be  cherished  and  defended  by  congres- 
sional  conservatives. 

A  coalition  of  Republicans  and  farm  State 
Democrats  In  the  Hoate  has  rejected  not 
only  the  experimental  Brannan  plan  offered 
by  the  administration,  but  the  Aiken  farm 
subsidy  plan  approved  by  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress.  Unless  the  Senate  re- 
verses thU  action,  which  U  doubtful.  It  means 
thst  the  old  New  Deal  system  of  rigid  com- 
modity supports  will  continue  through  tha 
next  growing  seaaon. 

The  Brannan  plan  waa,  of  course,  unteated 
and  for  that  and  other  reasons  waa  open  to 
queatlon.  Por  one  thing  nobody  could  even 
give  a  fair  estimate  of  what  It  would  cost. 
But  the  plan  at  least  had  a  commendable 
objective — to  alter  the  system  of  Pederal  price 
supports  so  that  the  consumer  might  benefit 
from  the  working  of  the  Isw  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  the  present  farm  program 
largely  nullifies. 

The  system  which  the  House  chose  to  con- 
tinue rests  fundamentally  upon  the  phil- 
osophy of  scarcity.  It  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  outright  purchases  or 
--  loans,  to  take  enough  of  any  crop  off  the 
market  to  guarantee  an  arbitrary  parity  price. 
In  the  case  of  perishables  like  eggs  and  po- 
tatoes thU  has  resulted  In  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  produce  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  Government.  Aa  a  result 
of  the  war-born  demands  for  such  nonper- 
^  Ishables  as  cotton,  which  is  taken  off  the 
market  under  the  loan  and  stored,  the  situa- 
tion has  been  somewhat  better.  But  even 
here  the  Government  Is  committed  to  the 
ultimate  pvirchase  and  storage  of  each  year's 
cotton  surplus  wtth  little  prospect  of  ever 
finding  a  market  for  It  in  normal  times. 

The  Brannan  plan  may  not  have  offered 
a  feasible  ansaer  to  the  farm  problems  with 
which  the  Government  apparently  Intends  to 
deal  from  now  on.  But  the  House  was  un- 
willing to  evem  consider  a  limited  test  nm 
of  the  plan  on  a  few  selected  commodities, 
as  It  was  also  xinwllllng  to  test  the  Repub- 
'  Ucan  plan  providing  for  more  flexible  price 
supports.  Thla  attitude  would  be  under- 
standable only  If  It  coxild  be  argued  that  the 
present  price  support  system  Is  completely 
•ound — and  we  see  no  reason  for  such  an 
xptlon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  n.r.TNOi3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1949 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follcwing  thorough- 
going analysis  of  the  bill  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945. 
This  analysis  was  prepared  by  a  member 
of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  C.  B.  Marshall. 
I  commend  it  to  the  members'  attention 
l>ecause  of  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us: 

The  unt  step  in  making  clear  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  H.  R  4708  might  well  be  to  make 
known  10  things  that  tiie  bll!  does  not  do. 

1.  The  bill  does  not  change — It  does  not 
Increase — In  any  way  the  obhgatlona  of  the 
United  Statea  toward  the  United  NaUona. 

2.  The  bill  does  not  alter  In  any  way  tha 
atanding  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  United  Nationa  Charter.  It  doea  not 
relate  to  the  veto  or  any  other  controversial 
part  of  the  Charter. 

3.  The  bill  does  not  Increase  the  powers  of 
the  United  Nationa  or  any  member  thereof. 

4.  The  bill  does  not  affect  the  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  Untied  Nationa  head- 
quarters. 

5.  The  bill  does  not  relate  to  the  atatua 
of  United  Nations  personnel  in  thla  country. 
It  doea  not  add  to  their  immunltlea  In  any 
way. 

e.  The  bin  doea  not  relate  In  any  way  to 
the  tmpoaltlon  of  sanctions  or  sny  other  such 
action  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 

7.  The  bill  does  not  increase  the  Presldenfa 
powers  to  deal  with  United  Nationa  affairs. 

8.  The  bUl  does  not  Increase  the  United 
States'  contribution  to  the  United  Nationa. 

i.  The  bill  doea  not  Increase  or  otherwise 
affect  our  participation  in  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  Unted  Nstlons. 

10.  The  bUl  does  not  give  anything  awsy. 

The  list  of  things  which  the  bUl  does  not 
do  is  stated  not  as  an  apology  but  merely  to 
clarify  the  point  that  this  Is  a  simple  piece 
of  legislation.  This  bUl  Is  all  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States.  It  U  merely 
a  pattern  for  doing  better  some  things  that 
we  are  already  doing.  There  is  no  reason 
why  anyone  should  fall  to  support  It. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  what  the  bill  does 
not  do.  let  us  see  what  It  does  do. 

1  The  bill  provides  a  deputy  fear  the  dras- 
tically overworked  United  States  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  bUl  provides  for  better  continuity 
in  representation  before  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  bUl  ends  a  pay  dlscrlmlnaUon 
sgainst  our  United  Nations  diplomats  by 
putting  them  on  the  same  pay  schedule  aa 
our  regular  diplomats. 

4.  The  bill  Improves  the  quality  of  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  United  States 
activities  in  the  United  Nations. 

5.  The  bUl  makes  possible  the  rendering 
of  more  efficient  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  In  the  peaceftil  settlement  of  dis- 
putes— In  a  manner  better  suited  to  United 
States  interests  than  st  present. 

fl.  At  the  same  time  the  bill  puts  limita- 
tions on  the  President's  already  existent  and 
unrestricted  power  to  use  military  resources 
and  personnel  in  support  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  under  the  charter. 


7.  The  bUl  protects  the  rights  of  United 
States  mUltary  personiiel  serving  on  auch 
detaU.  \ 

8.  The  bUl  makea  it  poasible  for  the  United   \ 
Statea  to  collect  repayment  for  such  services 
rendered  to  the  UniUd  Nations. 

9.  The  bUl  actually  opens  the  way  for  a 
saving,  on  balance,  to  the  United  States  of 
$325,000  a  year — based  on  experience  figures. 

10.  The  bUl  serves  comprehensively  and 
exclusively  the  interests  of  the  lilted  SUtee. 

Every  one  of  the  above  10  points  is  further 
disctissed  below: 

First,  as  to  the  need  for  a  deputy  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  provided  for  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  United  Nations*  Participation  Act  aa 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  blU. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  United  Nationa 
Participation  Act  of  1945  there  was  no  ex- 
perience on  which  to  draw.  No  one  had  any 
notion  as  to  what  the  load  of  business  neces- 
sary to  be  handled  by  our  United  Nations 
representative  would  be.  It  was  then  thought 
that  a  representative  and  a  deputy  to  sit  In 
the  Secvirlty  CouncU  would  be  sufficient  for 
topmost  representation. 

Two  factors  have  made  this  number  In- 
sufficient. 

Por  one  thing,  the  volume  of  problems  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  has  been  far  greater 
than  was  considered  likely  In  the  more  op- 
tlTQlstic  days  when  the  United  Nations  was 
founded.  The  lessen  of  4  years  has  been 
that  the  work  of  the  United  Natloiw  has  been 
many  times  as  difficult  and  aa  great  tn  scope, 
as  was  then  anticipated. 

Also,  the  United  Nations  headquarters  waa 
established  in  the  United  States— be  It  re- 
membered at  the  Invitation  of  this  Govern- 
ment. To  the  other  duties  incumbent  upon 
our  representative  have  fallen  the  obligations 
deriving  from  the  fact  that  he  Is  representa- 
tive of  the  host  Government.  This  sdds 
greatly  to  the  burdens  of  his  poet.  It  multi- 
plies the  demaade  upon  hU  time.  It  resulu 
m  many  situktkns  wtoere  cur  representative 
Is  required  to  be  In  three  or  four  placet  at 
once. 

Actually,  Ambaaaador  Austin  has  become 
one  of  the  moet  seriously  overworked  men  In 
the  Government.  He  haa  never  made  a  com- 
plaint about  this.  He  has  not  pushed  the 
plea,  before  the  committee  or  elaewhere,  for 
providing  him  with  a  full  deputy. 

Never theleaa.  It  la  not  In  the  Intereat  of  the 
United  Statea  to  exploit  Ita  servanu,  even 
those  who  are  uncomplaining.  The  best  re- 
sults In  representation  cannot  be  obtained 
so  long  as  our  representative  Is  required  to 
attend  to  a  voliune  of  problems  beyond  the 
span  of  any  one  man.  This  statement  Is  in 
no  wise  a  reproach  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  AinbeMartnr  Aua- 
tln. 

An  example  to  prove  the  point  may  be 
cited  from  what  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
Pa-is  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  laat 
fall  concurrent  with  the  General  Assembly. 
Ambassador  Austin  became  111  and  was  sent 
to  the  hospital.  Overwork  was  a  factor  in 
the  case.  Then  Ambassador  PhUlp  Jessup, 
deputy  representative  to  the  Security  CouncU, 
alao  succumbed  to  the  strain  of  overwork 
and  had  to  be  hospitalized.  The  result  waa, 
for  a  time,  that  the  United  Statea  was  with- 
out any  representation  authorlaed  by  law 
to  deal  with  high-level  matters  In  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU.  This  incident  amply  lUustrates 
the  need  of  having  a  third  high-level  man 
in  the  delegation — not  only  to  serve  In  emer- 
gencies but  also  to  ease  the  strain  on  those 
already  carrying  the  excessive  load  of  work. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  Is  to  provide 
a  deputy  with  plenary  power  to  act  for  the 
representative.    This  blU  does  that. 

Second,  as  to  better  continuity  In  repre- 
sentation— this  is  provided  for  In  section  2 
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(a)  ; Jid  (tf>  or  tlM  Unltad  MkUoM  PwtMp*- 
taoB  Act  of  1M6  M  •mmoOeil  by  MCUon  1  of 
Uila  bii:. 

It  U  prottdBd  tbAt  the  reprcaentaUTe  and 
wpr— inftlT*  may  wi^«  on  any 
•Umt  body  of  th« 
ti  MBd*  only 
for  tlM  ipwlal^Bad  acmrt— .  MMh  as  tb« 
World  BMltta  Orfanlaatkm.  or  tbo  Inter- 
na*, lonal  RefVfM  OrfanlMtkm.  vblcli  dtal 
witn  Ilm.i«d  ftalds  of  opcrattoo  and  tor  vMch 
>y  of  raprcaentatioo  and  operation  U 


Tbe  bill  prcTtdfs  also  that  any  aA:«r  oi 
th«  Department  of  SUte  may  b:  appatnt«d 
toy  tba  Prcaldcnt  to  reprcaent  the  United 
StatM  tn  tb«  Secxjrtty  Council  for  a  limited 
Incident  to  disability  of  th;  regular 
or  la  oonnactton  wttb  a  spe- 
Thia  to  nmitrd  to  8Ute  Depart- 
I't  oarers  subject  to  MnatorUd  eonftrma- 
otber  words,  tbe  Breratary.  the 
Vnder  Secretary,  thr  aaaistant  secretaries. 
Um  lagal  adTlaer.  and  the  counselor.  This 
proviaion  should  uke  care  o(  emertcrnceA 
vMcb  alfbt  otbanrtoa  rwnlt  tn  an  interrup- 
OoB  of  Unttad  SUtaa  raprMtnUtion.  It  also 
«U1  aaabte  SUite  Department  men  who  have 
developad  great  famlltarlty  with  a  particular 
problem  to  loUow  it  through  Its  vartrxis 
Vnttad  Hatlooa  stages  In  soma  Instances 
that  mldit  be  of  particular  advantage  to  the 
Onltrd  States. 

Third,  an  to  the  question  of  cotapenaa* 
tloo — this  IS  provided  for  In  sereral  plrcaa  tn 
ttte  but  as  reported.  Since  then,  however, 
the  eommlttec  has  developed  an  amendment 
vhlch  mure  amply  states  the  principle  In 
Blind.  This  amendment  Is  tu  be  o0ered  st 
Uia  proper  time 

Tba  amendment  strikes  out  all  spaciAc 
Mlary  references  In  connection  with  the  par- 
tletilar  posU  affected  It  writes  in  a  new 
subsection  of  sactton  7  of  the  United  Nations 
PartlctpaUon  Act  of  194A.  This  new  subsec- 
tlao  statsa  the  principle  that  comperuatlon 
mt  Ukltad  Watlo'u  diplomats  of  tba  United 
MMM  ihall  ba  paM  at  the  sama  rate  as 
alloved  by  sectlotf  411  and  413  of  the 
Fortign  Servlcs  Art  of  lB4d  for  people  tn  our 
natlc  service  doing  regular 
rk  of  a  bilateral  character  The 
mtist  be  the  Importance  of  the  work 
aa  determined  by  the  President. 

R  should  t>e  kept  In  mind  that  the  Foreign 
Bcrvlca  Act  was  enacted  a  year  after  the 
Unttad  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1£45.  It 
did  bot  occur  to  Um  Congress  st  the  time 
that  tn  providing  for  mora  sutietantial  cocn- 
j  nsatlon  for  ona  sector  of  lu  dlpi-matlc 
representation.  It  was  ovarlocklng  another 
equally  Important  sector. 

Actually,  multilateral  diplomacy  has  t>a- 
come  every  bit  as  important  as  bilateral 
diplomacy,  and  in  soma  senass  of  even  greater 
importance.  It  is  eertainly  not  tn  the  in- 
terest  of  the  United  States  to  make  It  more 
(Ufletitt  to  attract  top-rate  meo  and  women 
Into  the  United  Nations  sector  of  tta 
dtplomacy  than  It  Is  to  get  ttwm  to  work  in 
the  Se'.d  of  retatloixs  with  other  eotintrles. 

Tha  MU  wtpea  out  the  discrepancy  and  the 

On4sr  tha  eoOBmlttec  amendment  It  will  be 
piMBlWs    to   9«at    Ambassador    Austin    the 

aMwIy  »o  oi»  aa*  aeoteat  that  the  )ob  of 
fspreaentatlve  to  tiM  United  Nstlona  u  )ukt 
^  tasyortant  aa  tike  job  of  being  ambasaadur 
to  Hiy  of  tha  world's  ssajor  capitala. 

It  vOl  be  pamlbls  under  tba  unaiailttee 
iMSiiiiaiiii  to  aalahnah  the  nav  tfaputys 
poai  OS  tha  laval  of  a  rhiet  at  aitoihi.  chMa 
t.  aw  sty  aflBlr  do  one  can  eoatantf  that  the 
3  man  in  our  Unttrd  Nations  dele- 
wtU  not  be  in  as  arnaitive  and  Im- 
it  a  poet  as  any  of  the  smhassailnis  la 
oaa  of  tha  eapltaU  of  secondary  Importance, 
p^  (uch  poeta  aa  our  represenuuve  oo 
the  Tnasteeahip  Council  and  tlw 


and  Social  Council  and  our  deputy  repre- 
sentaUvc  In  tha  Security  Council  It  will  be 
appropriate  to  satahllsh  a  level  equal  to  that 
of  a  ctUef  of  mlsilaa.  dasn  3.  The  same  goes 
for  the  membera  of  epedal  field  rnananlsslnne 
of  ttM  United  Nations,  such  as  tliosa  aettnc 
In  the  Indla-PakUt&n  problem,  the  Palestine 
sttuatlon.  and  the  like  Alao  it  wUl  apply  to 
our  public  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Thece  latter.  lw>wrrer.  serve  only  for  a  few 
wecka  out  of  the  year  and  their  number  doea 
not  run  over  four  or  Ove. 

How  much  wUl  thU  cost?  It  U  apparent 
tliat  tha  IncraMsd  cost  in  our  repreaei.tA- 
tkm  will  not  ba  aaora  than  tTS.OOO  a  year. 
Pot  oiu*  No.  1  repraaantative  the  difference 
win  be  SS.000  a  year.  For  hU  deputy -a  new 
peat— a  salary  of  tao.COO  will  be  appropriate. 
Por  the  others  mentioned  an  Increaee  In  the 
rate  from  •13.CO0  to  $15,000  or  glT  500  at 
Okoat  will  be  In  order.  * 

Thia  must  be  sralghed  against  four  oon- 
slderationa. 

For  one  ttiing.  the  rates  will  merely  bring 
them  Into  line  with  the  people  in  other  sec- 
tors of  our  diplomatic  front. 

Par  a  second  consideration,  the  Increase 
tn  pay  will  reflect  Itself  tn  an  incrcace  In 
status  ttut  will  improve  the  prestige  of  our 
repreaentatlon. 

Por  a  third  ttiiz^.  this  la  not  an  open- 
ended  ratae.  Tlie  narlals  ooBceraad  are  sub- 
ject to  senatorial  eonllrmatton.  There  will 
be  this  rcsUaint  to  Insure  that  the  standards 
envisaged  by  the  Congress  ar<t  complied  with. 

Finally,  the  bill  preetdss  for  savings  to  the 
United  States  which  more  than  balance  this 
extra  coat  This  mill  be  eaplalned  tn  detail 
furtlier  on  (eighth  and  ninth  points) 

P<  urth.  the  bill  Improves  the  administra- 
tion and  oporatkxi  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations.  ThU  la  )ust 
a  way  of  stxnunarlzing  all  that  tiaa  iMcn  said 
above  regarding  the  chanties  tn  representa- 
tion The  putnt  Is  repeated  here  to  empha- 
slse  the  Idea  that  thU  Is  not  a  bUl  to  do 
anything  about  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
simply  a  bill  to  Improve  our  manner  of 
taking  part.  It  doea  It  In  a  way  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
or  to  any  other  member  of  it.  It  does  so  In 
a  way  that  will  benefit  thU  Nation  alone. 
ThU  U  a  bill  dearly  in  the  national  self- 
interest. 

Fifth,  as  to  impn  verr.enu  tn  tha  basto  on 
which  the  UuiteU  States  renders  ■aatogaaee 
to  the  poUtical  cnmmlsalooa  of  the  United 
Nations  engaged  In  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations — these  are  con- 
cerned In  a  new  section  7  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  IMS  as  amended 
by  section  4  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

It  must  be  emphaalaed  that  the  President 
has  power  now  to  call  upo«  the  Dspartaaenu 
of  the  National  Military  ■stabitahment  to 
assUt  the  United  Nations  In  such  activities. 
ThU  results  from  hia  Inherent  constitutional 
power  as  Commanoer  in  Chief  of  tlte  armed 
forces  and  as  prtomry  agent  of  thU  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  fleM  of  foreign  a.Talrs. 

The  President  at  preeant.  ho  we  vat.  may 
detail  such  penonnel  or  make  equipment 
available  only  to  some  American  serving  on 
such  s  commlBSlosi.  The  result  U  dual  con- 
trol and  admlBlatraUve  eonfuskm.  For  ex- 
ample. lOMler  eitrttng  law  a  vehicle  of  the 
Unlta4l  autss  Army  detailed  to  the  assut- 
ance  of  such  a  i  miimlsslnii  would  have  to  be 
driven  by  an  Amartcan  driver  at  all  times. 
'**echnically  It  could  be  used  only  by  an 
American. 

Section  7  (a)  (1)  of  the  United  Nations 
PartlcipatlQti  Act  of  10i5  aa  It  wtll  be  amend- 
ed by  thIa  bUl  wtU  nake  It  clear  that  the 
PraaMtent  can  detail  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  the  United  Nations.  It  wUl  not  be 
neceeaary  to  malnum  the  legal  technicality 
that  the  detail  la  to  American  oOkiaU. 

It  Is  entirely  In  the  Interest  of  United 
Slates  forelfn  policy  that  stjch  — MiT—  be 


rendered  without  Impediment  to  the  potltl- 
aal  wniiilasliwis  which  arc  In  tha  fkeld  or 
whleh  may  be  eetabliahed  as  new  prclilema 
now  unforeeeen  arlae. 

Committee  on 
for  IndU  and 
Pakistan,  the  Onwmlsilnn  for  Indonasls.  tha 
Commlaalon  oo  Korea,  and  the  Falestlus 
Ooauataslo*  rsprsaaat  activtttes  which  stand 
at  tha  eery  apes  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  Interests.  They  represent  tlM  effort  to 
setkle  prcblcms  by  Internritunal  action  short 
of  war  and  without  the  t»e  of 'force. 

Su.'h  CommUslcns  must  operate  In  the 
field  tinder  sUuatlooa  of  aatrcme  diflctilty  as 
to  communications  and  supply.  They  c^tild 
not  operate  without  efslstance  from  govern, 
ments.  capat>U>  of  supplying  it,  as  tba  Un.t?d 
N  .tlons  alcne  does  not  have  the  reaourcsa 
necessary.  By  providing  a  statutory  basts 
rather  than  relying  upon  Inherent  eonstt- 
tutlcoal  powers,  we  con  make  stich  saslst- 
ancc  more  eficlsat.  We  also  make  It  far  less 
eostly  to  tha  Uhltad  Statea.  We  can  define 
the  llmita  of  such  assistance.  All  these 
things  the  bill  docs. 

Sixth,  ss  to  limitations  on  aaslstance — 
thcas  are  found  at  variotis  points  In  the  new 
sactlop  7  of  the  basic  act  as  provided  in  sac? 
Con  4  of  thU  bin. 

The  detailing  of  personnel  and  the  torn  of 
equipment  U  confined  to  peaceful  settle- 
Bienu. 

The  number  of  personnel  to  be  mvolved  at 
any  ona  tiOM  .a  limited  to  l.OCO — a  precau- 
tion Isat  thsre  ba  any  tendency  to  exploit 
unduly  American  reaotircea  of  manpower 

The  loan  of  equipment  U  put  en  the  tMSis 
<3f  the  "agreed  fair  share  -  The  terma  of 
application  must  t>e  worked  out  between  the 
Preaident  and  the  United  Nations  In  particu- 
lar ksatanccs.  ^t  u  Intended  to  Insure 
acBlDSt  any  tendency  to  take  undue  advan- 
taga  of  Aassrlcan  willingness  to  help  and  to 
— »p>»— *T  that  the  United  Nations  can  real- 
la?  lU  potential  only  with  support  of  govem- 
menu  on  a  bread  basU. 

The  d.scloeure  of  secret  information  la 
specifieaily  forbidden. 

The  bill  also  authoriaes  the  Preaident  to 
set  up  other  conditions  and  limitations  In 
rendering  such  assistance.  It  U  the  com- 
mit tec's  understanding  that  these  condltiona 
and  limltatlona.  wlienever  a  vessel  crewed  by 
American  personnel  la  made  available,  will 
Invarlatily  tnduda  the  stipulation  that  tha 
vessel  U  to  remain  under  United  Statea  eon- 
troi  while  on  such  mission. 

Seven'wh.  the  rigbta  of  United  SUtes  per- 
sonnel on  such  »"*—«""«  are  protected  by 
provisos  In  parsgraph  (1)  of  subeection  7  u) 
of  the  act  as  amended  by  aection  4  of  the  bill 
as  reported  These  provisos  entitle  such  per- 
sonnel to  accept  per  diem  recompense  from 
the  United  Nations  and  to  maintain  their 
rights  under  law  as  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  wtule  so  engsgad.  The 
right  of  members  of  our  armeu  farces  to  ac- 
cept such  per  diem  payments  bas  been  called 
tn  que«tiou  by  the  Ocueral  Accotintlng  Office. 
ThU  legislauon  will  dear  up  the  legal  tech- 
nicality. 

Bghth.  under  the  present  bo&U.  with  tha 
Preaident  making  paraonnel  and  equipment 
available  only  In  pursuance  c;  purely  United 
States  objectives  rather  than  ipafcing  them 
available  to  the  United  Nations  directly. 
there  U  no  way  of  collecting  from  the  United 
Nations  for  the  services  rendered. 

Section  7  <b)  of  the  act  as  amended  by 
section  4  of  the  t>ill  as  reported  changes  this. 
It  directs  the  President  "to  require  reim- 
bursement from  the  United  Nations  for  the 
expeiue  thereby  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  "  An  exception  Is  made  only  when- 
ever and  Inaofar  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine that  extraordinary  circumstances  and 
the  national  interest  jtutify  a  waiver 

The  out-of-pocket  costs  to  the  Uuited 
States  in  ssslsting  the  United  Nations  ueld 


commissions  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  have 
been  approximately  »1. 000,000. 

Had  thU  law  been  in  eSect,  we  could  have 
recovered  that  sum. 

81-ce  the  United  States  pays  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  United  Nations  budget,  the 
United  Statea.  oo  balance,  vtould  have  been 
ahead  $500,000  had  it  provided  aasUtance  on 
a  reimbursable  basU  aa  authorized  in  thU 

bill.  . 

There  U  e-::ery  prospect  that  field  cotnmU- 
slons  will  continue  to  operate  in  substantial 
nvunbers  for  the  calculable  fut\ire.  Some  of 
the  present  ones  mky  soon  complete  their 
miasions.  But  there  U  no  prospect  that  the 
world  will  become  so  calm  and  international 
relations  so  pescelul  In  the  foreseeable  future 
that  the  need  of  such  work  wUl  die  out.  We 
can  ccunt,  therefore,  on  thU  legislation  as 
r^resentlng  siabstantial  savings  to  the 
United  States. 

Ninth.  Just  how  much  of  a  savings  doea 
the  bUl  repreceat? 

As  seen  above  in  the  disciusion  under  the 
third  point.  It  Involves  the  outlay  of  about 
$75.0'.X)  a  year  more  In  salaries  for  top-level 
people. 

But  now  we  get  to  the  compeaMttng  factor 
of  a  saving  of  rfbout  $400,000  a  year  by  put- 
ting on  a  reimbursable  basis  our  assistance 
to  field  commissions  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  bill  thus  involves  a  net  saving,  based 
upon  experience  flgiires.  of  $325,000  a  year. 

The  Foreign  .Affairs  Committee  has  often 
been  reproached  for  reporting  bUls  that  in- 
volve  a  drain  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 
But  thU  time  It  has  a  bill  that  wlU  result  tn 
a  net  saving. 

In  that  connection.  It  Is  'nterestlng  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  State  already  has  a 
statement  of  account  ready  to  go  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  event  thU  legialation 
peases.  It  U  for  $26,000  for  repayment  of 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Palestine  Commis- 
sion. There  la  no  authority  to  collect  the 
money  without  this  legislation. 

The  State  Department  estimates  that  In 
all  $10C  ceo  of  the  expenses  recently  put  out 
In  connection  with  field  missions  will  be  re- 
coverable if  this  legislation  U  enacted. 

Thus  it  U  accurate  to  say  that  the  salary 
expenses  sdded  by  thU  legislation  will  be 
compensated  for  by  reimlnirsements  already 
In  sight — for  the  year. 

Tenth,  the  bill  Is  in  the  United  States  In- 
terest. It  U  hi  our  Interest  from  a  dollar 
standpoint.  It  U  In  our  Interest  from  the 
atandpoint  of  strengthening  our  conduct  of 
fotalgn  policy.  It  U  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  protecting  the  welfare  of  Its 
servants. 

The  commltrtee  weat  over  thU  bill  most 
carefully.  It  held  hearings  for  3  days.  It 
then  wrote  the  bill  detail  by  detail.  It  took 
every  step  necessary  to  make  thU  bill  en- 
tirely «-i  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  Statea.  It  la  an  uncontro  .-erslal  bill, 
worthy  of  unanimous  support  of  the  Hcuse — 
Jvtat  as  It  had  unanimous  support  in  the 
committee. 


Address  by  Hon  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
in  Aaswer  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesdaw.  July  26  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Ifr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appexulix  oX  ttie  Rscoaa  a  radio  broad- 


cast I  made  on  July  15.  1949,  In  answer 
to  the  Pre.sident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

DAlTGEKOtTS  TAXATTOH 

As  I  listened  to  President  Truman  Thurs- 
day evening  I  get  the  Impression  that  he  had 
only  one  solution  for  every  economic  dlffl- 
culty  of  the  Nation— more  spending  by  the 
P'.deral  Gcvernment.  He  insisted  that  Con- 
gress should  not  cut  a  cent  off  the  budget  of 
a  thousand  Federal  activities  and  he  Insisted 
that  the  nec<'ssity  of  Government  spending 
was  enough  to  Justify  every  project. 

Last  January  he  wanted  more  tax  money. 
Now  while  blaming  the  Eightieth  Cong^ress 
for  reducing  taxes  by  $o,000.0C0.000.  he  pre- 
fers a  deficit  to  the  restoration  of  those  taxes. 
Ee  opposes  all  culS  on  the  grotind  thac  we 
must  spend  curselvas  Into  prosperity.  i.r.d 
accepts  the  philosophy  of  chose  who  believe 
that  under  present  conditions  the  more  the 
Government  spends  the  better.  Huge  Gov- 
ernment spendin;]  h:.3  fro-.n  the  --ijirn-. -• 
Ijeen  one  of  the  essential  featvirea  of  Mr. 
Truman's  program  to  follow  the  Labor  So- 
cialist Government  of  England  Into  a  total- 
itarian state,  directing  the  lives  and  activi- 
ties cf  its  citizens. 

When  we  returned  to  Washington  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  he  presented  a  com- 
plete program   to  achieve   that  restilt.     He 
demanded  the  right  to  fix  prices,  to  fix  wages, 
to  ration  commodities.    He  insisted  that  the 
Government  undertake  to  go  into  a  business 
whenever  its  left-wing  economists  thought 
that  private  Industry  was  not  expanding  at 
a  sufficiently  rapid  rate.     He  has  smce  sup- 
ported the  Brannan  plan  which  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  a  control  of  agriculture  which 
would  tell  every  farmer  what  he  coxild  raise 
and  what  he  could  not  raise;  pay  the  farmer 
the  price  he  would  like  to  have  and  sell  the 
goods  to  the  coi^simier  at  the  price  at  which 
he  would  like  to  buy.    The  Brannan  plan  has 
that  complete  disregarded  for  the  taxpayer 
which  was  so  evident  in  Mr.  Truman's  speech 
last  night,  for  such  subsidies  would  amount 
to  about  $€.000,000,000  a  year  If  they  were 
on  the  same  scale  which  Is  now  in  force  In 
England  in  the  socialized  government.    Fur- 
thermore the  farmers  and  the  consumers  wlio 
supposedly  wotild  be  benefited  by  this  plan 
are  the  very  taxpayers  who  wotild  have  to 
pay  the  taxes.    The  rhird  Item  of  President 
Tniman's  program  was  his  plan  to  socialize 
and  nationalize  medical  care  and  the  medical 
profession.    This  is  called  compulsory  health 
instirance.    Actually  it  la  a  plan  to  increase 
the  pay  roll  and  other  taxes  about  $6.0C0.- 
000,000  and  give  thia  money  to  a  Federal  bu- 
reau to  pay  all  the  doctors  and  hospitals  in 
the  United  States  to  give  free  medical  care 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  includ- 
ing those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  them- 
selves.    Potash,   Mr.  Truman   proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  restore  all 
the  special  privileges  given  to  the  labor  tmion 
««ii/.<ai«  by  the  previous  laws.     Those  laws 
were  completely  one-sided  and  while  they 
regulated  employers  they  made  labor  imions 
and  their  ofllciala  exempt  from  any  liability 
either   to  the  employers,   their   own   union 
members,  or  to  the  pubUc.    The  Taft-Hartley 
taw.  based  on  free  coUective  bargaining,  at- 
tempted to  give  complete  equality  in  that 
Itajgaliung.    It  has  brought  fewer  strikes  be- 
cause when  men  no  longer  have  arbitrary 
power  they  are  less  likely  to  make  arbitrary 
and  impossible  demands. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Tnunan  proposed  a  system  of 
unlver»l  military  training  to  cost  ultimately 
$4,000,000,000  a  year.  But  finaUy  the  key  to 
his  whole  program  waa  a  budget  propoaing 
that  the  Government  spend  $42,000,000,000 
in  the  next  12  months.  $8,000,000,000  more 
than  Mr.  Tniman  himself  spent  in  1947  tin- 


der a  Republican  Congress.  If  we  had  fol- 
lowed his  other  recommendations  the  Fed- 
eral budget  would  have  been  close  to  $60.- 
000.000,000  annually  in  the  course  of  the  next 
5  years.  Already,  if  we  include  tlie  Uxes  col- 
lected by  the  States  and  local  governments, 
the  tax  burden  is  $00,000,000,000  or  about  28 
percent  of  the  national  income.  We  all  work, 
on  an  average,  more  than  1  day  In  4  for  the 
Government.  Such  a  bin'den  kills  the  in- 
cenUve  of  individuals  and  it  particularly  dis- 
courages those  who  want  to  start  new  busi- 
nesses and  create  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Truman  is  indignant  at  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  as  he  waa  at  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress for  only  one  reason — because  it  wUl  not 
approve  his  idea  of  a  government  which  im- 
dertakes  to  do  spending  for  all  Its  cltlxens 
and  direct  all  the  details  of  the  billions  of 
transactions  which  occur  each  week  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Truman  denounces  Congress  because 
It  believes  in  a  system  assuring  lilJerty  to  our 
people;  because  it  believes  that  we  have  Ije- 
come  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  only 
because  of   that   liberty;    because   the   high 
production,  high  national  Income,  and  high 
standard  of  living  of  which  he  boasts  haa 
been  reached  tinder  a  free  system  which  Con- 
gress at  any  rate  does  not  propose  to  aban- 
don.   Mr.  Tniman  has  no  comprrtwaalon  of 
the  effect  of  the  tax  burden  of  $«04J0O4»0.COO 
on  the  American  people.    These  taxes  affect 
the  price  of  everirthing  that  you  buy.     Be- 
sides the  direct  taxes  deducted  from  yotir  pay 
roll,  many  taxes  are  passed  on  in  the  price 
of    every    product    txDUght    by    consumers. 
Take  the  case  of  leather  shoes.     The  pro- 
ducer of  livestock  adds  in  his  tax  to  the  price 
of  his  beef.    The  packer  adds  in  his  tax.  and 
so  does  the  purchaser  of  the  hides,  the  tan- 
ner and  the  shoe  manufacttir«  so  that  when 
you  buy  a  pair  of  ahoes  at  least  ao  percent  of 
the  price  represents  taxes  paid  along  the  line 
to  the  Government.     Pay-roll  taxes  become 
part  of  the  cost  of  prodxiction   and  prices 
must  be  based  oii  that  cost.    Tliere  are  direct 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  freight,  transportation, 
passenger  fares,  leather,  furs.  Jewelry,  cos- 
metics, handbags,  and  many  other  producta 
which  of  course  directly  increase  the  price. 
Taxes  are  almost  as  much  of  a  burden  on 
those  who  do  not  pay  a  direct  Income  tax  as 
they  are  on  the  Income-tax  payer. 

Mr.    Truman    said    "BtialneaBmen    should 
take   advantage    now   of   opportunities    for 
modernizing  their  plants  and  for  new  busi- 
ness  investment."   but   taxes   are   so   heavy 
that  any  m^n   who   takes  a  rtsk  and  suc- 
ceeds will  have  to  pay   the  Government  a 
large  jH-oportion  of  his  profit,  whereas  if  he 
loses  he  loses  his  oim  money.    To  .maintain 
full  employment.  Mr.  Trumaa  mtaatU  that 
there  must  be  a  constantly  capaadlng  econ- 
omy,   new    plants,    new    services,    new    ma- 
chinery, and  more  jobs.    But  If  taxes  are  so 
heavy  as  to  dlscotirage  all  Investment  there 
will  be  no  expanding  and  there  will  be  fewer 
Jobs.    If  taxation  becomes  too  heavy  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  take  over  more  In- 
dtistrles  and  finance  expansion  itself.    With 
more    expense    to    the    Government    and    a 
smaUer  private  industry  to  pay  the  tax  bin 
we  will  soon  reach  a  point  in  which   the 
Government  alone  can  operate  Industry.    Ex- 
cessive taxation  is  about  as  certain  a  way  to 
socialize  the  country  as  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Truman  says  ^ha^  ^^  programs  are 
supporting  "purchasing  power"  because  the 
Government  is  paying  out  a  lot  of  money. 
If  the  Government  would  let  the  people  keep 
their  money  Instead  of  taking  It  away  In 
taxation  you  would  have  just  aa  much  pur- 
chasing power  and  a  lot  more  freedom.  Ije- 
cause  you  would  spend  your  money  for  what 
you  want.  Instead  of  having  the  Government 
spend  It  for  services  which  you  may  ot  may 
not  want  and  may  never  receive.  The  pros- 
perity of  this  country  has  been  buUt  not  on 
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We  have  an  educational  Job  to  taach  tba 
people  what  tbe  admlnlatratlvc  program  really 
means.  We  have  a  Job  to  eoovtnee  them 
that  no  central  government  can  cure  all  tba 
lUa  of  the  pfople.  partlcolarly  by  spending 
Booey!  tbat  no  central  govcmmant 
bottar  tban  tba  paopla  tbemaalvaa 
what  la  good  fof  tbaaa.  Ooaigraaa  la  figbtlng 
for  tbe  cauae  of  fraa  govamaMnt.  tba  causa 
of  liberty,  the  rauae  of  our  local  communl- 
tlaa.  oar  farmers,  our  workmen,  our  bual- 
iiiaaiiisii,  to  live  tbelr  livrr  as  they  want  to 
IHa  tbMK.  tba^causa  rt  tbe  American  Ra- 


Tbc  MiiiUry-AstMUbcc  Prosraai 

EXITNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

or  HXW   TCKX 

IN  THK  SSNATC  OT  THK  OlflTZD  STATIB 

Tuesdau.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thurulan.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  DULLES.  Ur.  President.  I  %A 
unanlmoas  cotisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Ricoko  a  statement  which  I  mkde 
yesterdbjr  relative  to  the  mUitary-asslst- 
knee  prosram. 

There  "lelng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rtcokk.  AS  follows: 

My  impression  Is  that  Congress  should  re- 
write the  adminlstrstlcn's  military -aaalst- 
acce  program  to  bring  It  Into  harmony  with 
tbe  Nortb  Atlantic  Pact.  The  prcaent  pro- 
gram does  not  Implement  tba  Atlantic  Pact. 
Tbe  State  Department  says  so  flatly.  Since 
that  la  to.  It  should  be  held  to  a  minimum 
until  It  Is  poaalble  to  proceed  under  the 
pact.  By  the  tunc  Congraaa  rcaasembles  next 
January  It  wUl  have  recommendations  of  the 
dafenae  conunlttee  under  the  pact  as  to  how 
to  devaiop  a  cooperative  dcfcnaa  of  the  area. 
Until  CoQgraaa  can  act  on  tba  baals  of  such 
racoauncndations.  there  Is  need  only  of  a 
■t.  norrontruvrrsUl  Interim  program, 
the  adminlatratlon  prepoaaa  an  am- 
i-year program  to  coat  Ofvar  a  MUloa 
do'.lars  to  build  up  Individual  military  aa- 
tabllahmants  In  the  treaty  countrlea. 

If  wa  stick  cloaely  to  Atlantic  Treaty  pro- 
cedures, we  may  t>e  able  to  unite  the  13  oa- 
tluns  Into  a  tingle  defenac  program  which 
wtU  be  econumic  and  cohesive  If  we  start 
out  on  a  large  scale  without  awaiting  tba 
establishment  of  treaty  procaduras.  we  may 
end  up  with  12  Independent  military  aatab- 
Ilahments.  the  coat  of  which  will  be  crush- 
ing and  the  unity  of  wblcb  will  not  ba 
aaaured.  The  prcaent  propoaal  seems  to  start 
off  In  the  wrong  direction. 


Fkikre  af  MartkaU  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  RElfARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


IN  TBM  8KNATS  OP  TUB  UNITID  8TA1 

rii«jdar.  Jydn  2t  (inrisiative  dmt  of 
Thurtdaw.  June  2>,  194$ 

Bfr.  WHFRRY     Mr  Prealdent.  In  the 

Wkshington    (D.   O    Times- Hermld   of 


July  M.  1949.  there  appears  an  article 
enliUed  "MarshAll  Plan  is  Wasted. 
Baruch  Reports  After  Study."  The  first 
few  paracrapba  rcbd  as  f«llows : 


"QcrkxN  M&av."  July 
3S — Bernard  Baruch.  American  financier  and 
adviser  to  Prasldanu.  returns  to  the  United 
Btataa  toaaorrow  with  a  gloomy  view  regard- 
ing the  effectlveneza  of  the  Manbali  aid 
plan. 

Barueb  Is  convinced  that  the  MWInna  «ff 
dolhua  pourad  into  flnancuily  diatiaaMd  BS> 
tlons  have  helped  neither  them  nor  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  taxpayer  aa 
much  aa  could  be  expected. 

Tbat  Is  his  conclusion  after  tpcndlcg  a 
mooth  in  England.  Prance.  Holland,  and 
aad  eODferrlng  with  such  Irxders 
dnvchlll  (Who  In  a  Saturday 
night  speech  accuaad  the  Labsrlte  govern- 
ment of  aquantfartng  nearly  tfl.OOO.OCO.OOO 
of  Amartcan   and  CanadUn   aid ) . 

Bartieb  believes  that  loans  or  gifts  to  West- 
ern Europe  were  not  stxfllclently  condltior.ed 
natlona  helping  themaelvea 
aeooomle  ataUnty. 

As  a  consequence  he  found  that  peoples 
abroad  are  not  being  required  to  produce 
to  capacity  and  that  their  govern  menu  hav« 
not  Inaugtirated  obvlotis  moves  to  improve 
btialnaas. 

In  abort,  both  peoples  and  governments 
have  eotna  to  look  to  America  to  keep  them 
gotnf.  Baruch  feeU. 

■a  found  In  England,  for  example,  that 
the  country  could  balance  the  budget  If 
40.OCO.000  more  tons  of  coal  were  produced 
annually:  Instead,  miners  are  working  a  short 
we«k. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RiccRD.  I  suggest  that  this  is  ample 
support  of  the  amendment  which  I  am 
sponsoring  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr  Knil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcid 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Reccio. 
as  follows  : 

Misawsi.1  Plan  la  Waana.  Baxcch  Rxpobts 
Arrsa  fTTTrnx  Tirinass  *'^>r*ir  to  Etrto- 
raAMa  roa  CtrmKs  Doww  Paooucms 
Woax 


'QczzN  Mabt."  July 
35  Bsrwarit  Barueb.  Amarlcan  financier 
and  adviser  to  Prealdenu.  rettims  to  tba 
United  Stataa  tomorrow  with  a  gloomy  view 
regarding  tbe  effactivenaas  of  the  Marshall 
aid  plan. 

Barueb  la  convinced  that  the  billions  of 
dollars  poured  Into  Bnandaily  illitissaiil  na- 
tlona have  helped  arlther  them  nor  tbe  in- 
taraM  of  the  United  States  taxpayer  as  much 
aa  eouM  be  expected. 

That  ta  his  conclusion  after  spending  a 
month  in  England.  Prance.  Holland,  and 
Belgium  and  conferring  with  such  leaders  sa 
Winston  Churchill  (wbo  In  a  Saturday  night 
speech  accused  the  Lat>orite  government  uf 
HP—diiliit  nearly  gS.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  Amerl- 
OBB  and  CanadUo  aid). 


oovasmmrra  tul,  rs 

Baruch  bctleTca  that  loana  or  glfu  to 
astam  Bdropa  were  not  suMelantly  condi- 
tioned upon  European  nations  helping  them, 
selvea  regain  tbelr  prawar  econooUc  sta- 
bility. 

As  a  consequence  be  found  that  pecplaa 
abroad  are  not  baloff*  laqulrad  to  produoa  •• 
capacity  and  that  their  govanuBSBta  have 
not  inauguratad  obvious  Monai  %•  teprova 
bualnaaa. 

In  abort,  both  paoplaa  and  gosaiiinMiits 
have  eooM  to  look  to  iasrlsa  to  keep  tbam 
going.  BanmB  Mais 

■e  fcsoHl  lb  Ibgland.  for  enusple.  tbat 
the   country   could   balance   tba   budcet   If 
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40.000.000  more  tons  of  coal  were  produced 
annually:  lnst.ead,  miners  are  working  a 
short  week. 

In  his  opinion  Prance  appears  to  be  re- 
covering rapidly,  but  though  In  deadly  fear 
of  Buaala  and  Germany  the  coontry  Is  not 
requiring  the  roll  production  of  raw  ma- 
teriala  and  manufactiBad  goods  to  Incrsaas 
the  w»ti/>n»t  wealth. 

Holland  and  Belgium  appear  to  Baruch  to 
be  m*>^T^g  the  most  progress.  Bm  they,  too, 
are  not  working  to  ftill  capacity. 

In  contrast.  Baruch  feels  that  American 
workmen  and  bualnaas  are  being  taxed  heav- 
ily to  permit  Eoropaans  to  continue  to  evade 
bard  work  demanded  by  a  serious  situation 
In  which  they  have  been  engulfed  by  the 
drains  of  war.  years. 

Baruch  believea  that  a  war  with  Buasia 
can  be  averted. 

He  says  the  policy  to  be  formulated  by 
John  J.  McCloy,  United  State  Military  Oov- 
smor  and  High  Commissioner  Dealgnate  in 
Germany,  concerning  the  future  of  Ger- 
many will  determine  the  question  of  {>eace 
with  Russia. 

Baruch  belltves  that  McCloy  U  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  official  and  be  Is  optimistic 
of  the  future  in  this  respect  because  he 
feels  that  up  iKtU  now  America  baa  not  had 
a  German  piolicy. 

aXSa    LACK    TSOOPS.    HX    rCSLS 

Prom  his  experience  with  the  Atomic  Com- 
mission Baruch  does  not  believe  Russia  has 
got  the  stom  bomb  or  the  knowledge  to 
make  one. 

Baruch  also  declares  that  Russia  does  not 
own  the  satellite  nations  and  knows  that  all 
would  revolt  tn  event  of  war. 

Russia,  in  his  opinion,  has  not  sufficient 
troops  to  maintain  both  satellite  control  and 
operate  a  war. 


Redaction  of  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OCONOR 

I  'or    ICJUITUUfD 

Cf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Tuesday.  July  26  deffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  OCONOR  Mr.  President,  In  the 
current  discussion  regarding  reduction 
Of  excise  taxes  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  have  the  considered  views  of  rep- 
resenUUves  of  tbe  jewelry  inifaistry.  In 
this  large  group  of  ear  basiiiess  popula- 
tion the  greater  number  come  under  the 
category  of  small  bosuaeas.  about  whose 
progress  and  well-betof  the  Congress 
has  been  rightly  concerned  during  the 
past  few  years. 

In  a  letter  released  for  publication  Mr. 
Leon  J.  Engel,  chadrman.  Jewelry  Indus- 
try Taut  Committee,  has  put  forth  the 
case  for  himself  and  associates  in  con- 
vincing fashion  that  deser\es  the  atten- 
tion  of  every  Member  of  this  dlstiB'- 
guished  body. 

I  ask  unaaiimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  fcrilows: 

Kxczss  TAX  vuwponrr 

To  tba  ■aooaior  not  Evkhijio  Sen. 

Sxa:  As  cMRban  of  the  Jewelry  Industry 
Tax  Committee,  I  must  refute  some  sute- 


ments  that  you  made  In  your  editorial  of 
July  11  captioned  "Cut  sapsBaca  first."  I  feel 
that  the  pec^le  of  BatttaMSa  and  Maryland 
are  enUtled  to  a  true  picture  of  the  excise- 
tax  sltiiatlon  so  that  they  may  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  against  theae  unfair  taxes. 
Tou  state  that  a  reduction  in  excise  taxes 
(and  I  assiinn  that  you  mean  a  reduction  to 
the  prewar  level  i  would  mean  a  loss  in  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  of  $550,000,000.  That 
figure,  I  claim.  Is  very  erroneous.  A  reduc- 
tion In  excises  wotild  serve  aa  a  real  stimu- 
lant to  btisiness,  and  with  a  greater  volume  of 
business  there  would  be  an  increase  In  income 
taxes,  both  personal  and  ccaporate.  in  pay- 
able taxes,  etc.  I  contend  that  if  there  were 
a  loas  in  collections  of  excise  taxes  that  loas 
would  be  negligible,  and  there  Is  a  good  poasl- 
sibUlty  that  coUections  from  those  taxes 
would  Increase. 

A  definite  surge  of  public  sentiment  against 
excise  taxes  has  arisen  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  It  Is  high  time  that  our  men  la 
Congress  pay  attention  to  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents  and  disregard  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  tax  reductions. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  our  Senators 
O'CoNOB  and  TTuiNca  and  Congreaamen  Fal- 
low. Gaxmatz.  M^'"  and  Boltoh  are  defi- 
nitely m  favor  of  excise-tax  relief.  I  do  not 
know  the  attitude  of  the  other  Maryla-d 
Representatives. 

I  must  take  sincere  exception  to  a  sen- 
tence In  the  latter  part  of  your  editorial: 
"Until  they  [appropriations'  have  been 
brought  Into  line  with  reventie.  It  la  pre- 
mature to  talk  about  the  exclaes."  The  time 
Is  not  premature;  2  years  ago  corrective  leg- 
islation should  have  been  passed  to  reduce 
excises  at  least  to  prewar  level. 

The  wartime  rate  was  Impoaed  not  to  raise 
revenue  but  to  discourage  business  in  those 
pM^tffil**'  tndtistrles  so  that  material,  money, 
Mwi  BMBpower  would  not  be  diverted  trom 
the  war  elTOTt.  The  Government's  obligation 
was  to  remove  that  additional  rate  6  months 
after  the  official  termination  of  the  war— 
and  Tniman  declared  the  war  ofllclaUy  ended 
in  December  1947.  Has  Washington  no  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  people  of  this  coxmtry? 
I  do  hope  that  the  voters  of  Maryland  will 
express  themselves  in  letters  and  telegrams 
to  the  men  in  Washington.  Wa  stand  an 
exceUent  chance  of  gaining  some  reUef  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress,  but  It  can  only 
be  obtained  If  every  Ir. 'crested  person  makes 
his  voice  heard  In  the  Capitol. 

Lxoir  J.  EwcsL, 
Chairman.     Jewelry    Industry     Tax 
Committee. 
BAi.Ti3(oax,  July  12. 


AnHBgof  Ewope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  KEW  HAXPSHIBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
regarding  the  arming  of  Europe,  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  today,  the  first  by 
David  Lawrence,  the  second  by  Oould 
Lincoln.  , 


There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
otD,  as  follows: 
CoMGBxas  To  ExTLoas  Wbols  QuxsnoM  oe 

SraATxcT  IN  Pact — QtTia  Wow^  Bk  LnansD 

TO  QuAirrmr  or  Abks  TO  BB  Bbht  to  Scaoes 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

More  than  the  mere  question  of  quantity 
ot  arms  to  aid  Exirope  Is  now  to  be  debated 
by  Congress.  In  fact,  the  whole  question 
of  what  the  strategy  of  the  North  Atlantic 
natlona  Is  to  be  toward  the  only  potential 
enemy  now  in  sight — Ruaala — Is  about  to  ba 
explored. 

For  several  months  now  the  Amsrlean  pso« 
pie  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  on  arma- 
ment. They  have  been  told  that  the  next 
vrar  can  be  won  in  a  blltx  of  about  30  days, 
that  strategic  bombing  la  the  first  line  of 
offense,  that  land  armies  are  virtually  obao- 
lete,  that  carrier  aviation  Is  really  super- 
fluous, and  that  tinlflcatlon  means  tbat 
htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved 
by  putting  most  of  the  armament  money 
into  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

But  the  American  people  now  are  going  to 
begin  asking  questions.  If  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Is  right  in  the  argument  it  haa  been 
propagandising  for  several  months,  then  why 
Is  it  necessary  to  send  $1,500,000,000  to  Eu- 
ropean nations  for  armament,  as  President 
Truman  now  recommends?  If  the  next  war 
Is  to  be  a  short  war,  why  Isnt  tbe  amount 
that  has  already  been  appropeiatad  for  ar- 
mament by  the  United  States  quite  suffl- 
dent? 


aoKSia  <^*"««  ■aoTiii) 

The  Interctmtinental  bomber  has  been  ex- 
hibited aa  a  plane  that  can  fiy  from  tba 
United  States  to  Europe  and  back  and  that 
can  bring  the  enemy  to  its  knees  by  carry- 
ing the  atom  bomb  to  70  targeta  Inside  Rus- 
sia. 

So  the  ivoblem  at  what  the  over-all  strata 
egy  of  America  is  to  be  In  the  next  war  comes 
Into  question. 

If.  indeed.  Isnd  armies  sre  really  after  all. 
of  some  use,  then  the  argument  In  favor 
of  building  up  several  divisions  among  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  becomes  pertinent.  If, 
also,  the  intercontinental  bomber  is  not  what 
has  been  heralded  and  overseas  bases  are 
necessary  on  the  Continent,  then  the  United 
States  needs  to  build  airfields  abroad  and 
to  arrange  with  the  European  members  of 
the  North  AUantlc  Pact  to  police  and  gar- 
rison such  bases  and  to  provide  ground  crews 
for  their  operation. 

The  moment  the  United  States  starts  a 
flow  of  money  for  arms  aid  to  Europe,  that 
moment  America  becomes  dependent  on  the 
whims  of  political  governments  abroad.  At 
any  time,  if  the  Communist  Infiltration  be- 
comes -ffective.  all  tbe  material  and  arma- 
ment supplied  to  sucbnaaonaeowtd  faU  into 
the  hands  of  the  putonltal  euemy.  That's 
why  tba  Navy  proposed  supercarrlers  as 
flailing  baaes,  tndapendent  of  foreign  poU- 
Uca. 


cvcoNsisiaNCias 

Speeches  by  W.  Stuart  Symington.  Secre- 
tary of  Air.  and  General  Vandenberg,  chief 
of  the  Air  Force,  have  indicated  that  the  Air 
Force  can  do  the  Job  by  strategic  bombing. 
Certainly  under  this  line  of  reasoning,  not 
a  dollar  of  aid  should  be  given  to  European 
nations  for  strategic  bombing  or  for  air  power, 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Air  Force  Is 
ready  to  do  everything  that  has  to  be  done. 

Stirely  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  to  build  up  air  power  in  Eu- 
ropean nations  when  at  the  sams/tlme  the 
United  States  Nsvy  and  the  Ground  Forces 
of  the  United  Stataa  Army  are  being  denied 
money  for  air  proteetion. 


V, 
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PouncAi.  UxLL — TtxnftUi'*  Cmll  mm  P«rr 
roB  Cooncs.  To 


(By  Ooold  LtzKota) 

tt   Tyum*a    v«ry   propwij 

m«  ifU— tiiinii  of 
BwcuiUf  ItaMy.    Sot  tn 
h«  arat  to  Coagrmm  the  Prcs- 
I  cut  6«fort  tbc  boTM.     Tlie 
treaty  limit  provldM  In  utlcl*  9  for  a  oouncU 
tftty  wbMll  b«  tlM  pr«p«rattOD  of  a 
n»    ■UllUry    defraM 
of  wattlnc  for 
of  tlUs  fiBwnctt  and  for  Its  nc. 


to  MrtMi  oM  ta 
fureaa  o(  oUMr  -*f-*filii  tu 
hiancha  for  Um  •<- 
ot  th«  aaooay.  Hla  word  vouid  b« 
!•  Um  dlt-|»K>na  of  arsaa.  ate. 
la  no  uaa  bltnfcti^  tha  fact  that 
at  Um  tnaty  by  tba  Unltad  StSMa 
tftat  tkla  eottatry  vouM  tinla  anatag 
off  vaafeVB  ■WQpa.  Tba  ratiflca- 
ttaMi,  lo>^  vaa  AaAalta  varaiag  to  Rtaala 
that  If  tha  movad  acminat  aoy  of  tba  atgna- 
tonas  c2  Lb«  traaiy.  tiM  Uaitad  Stataa  vmiid 
•tilt.  Bairtas  woo  aa  impnmt^  victory  in 
kty  vp*«.  FraMrtiM  Tmaa  buy  mna 
at  mtmtmtatmf  tbat  victory,  of 
tt.  by  subaUttlac  a  pragr 
bava  knuvn  in  advaooa  would 
•artouaiy  attackad  and  parbapa  dafaatad. 


or  tba  Mortb  At- 
TVaatr.  afilB  and  again  tiaatar  Vas. 
<it  MlrtiHau.  tba  ranMag  napub- 
Uaan  mambOT  of  tba  ^otalfn  Rclatlona  Com- 
am  tap.  wbe  atfoacty  aopportad  tba  treaty— 
and   otbar  lapuamta  of   ttaa  tiaaty— aatd 

to  tba 
tba  PraiMMH  bat  ao«  trana. 


Uka  Mr  Vam- 
aitboucb  ba 
imm  baaa  ibair  abM<  aUy  In  tba  MpaiTtwiii 
foralcn  puUey.  ao  tueoMafuily  malntalnad  op 
to  now. 


It  aftar 

by  Sanatora  wbo  had  atood 
.  in  tuppurt  u(  tha  Nurth  Aaanttc 
Ttaaty.  btaiarttag  VaaaaHvaaa;  Ovixaa.  of 
baw  Totft;  •tMoaarau  aa^  Lnaaa.  ot 
9t  OaoTfla. 

It  tlUa  ttaia  Oaa  and  aU 
tbat  altbar  aU  a|»propnatluoa  ba 
xJ    afur    tba   attll-lo-aw-cfM-«u 


than  tba 


tha 


barf  propoaal 

ba 

nlataa   a 

torday.    Tba  admlalatratlon 

t  aC  bl«  atand.    But  tha  adnin- 

fava  ao  baad  to  tba  warning.     Al- 

tt  leabi  aa  tboagb  Mr.  Ttwaan  waa  tn- 

tba    bipartlaan    foralgn 

poUey  Into  tba  oeaan. 

woH^  am  "BXJiMK  caaLa** 

It  la  bacoaUag  mora  apparent  that  Con- 
Intand.  either,  to  give  tha 
Praaldaat  a  Maak  check,  with  which  be  mny 
do  aaytbtag  nader  tha  tun  be  daslrea.  Tha 
laaua  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  tta  aecret  la 
tnrolTcd.  Senator  YkmatmaMO,  it  la  known. 
b^Ilevaa  that  a  long-range  program  may  give 
to  vartoua  natlcna  algnatory  to  tba  pact 
varlooa  adgaawata.  I^  axample.  Bntmn. 
with  tta  aaapowar  may  be  aaalgned  the  prr. 
tactkn  of  OMMh  of   tha   tarrltory  Involved 

may  taaebBa  tba  autfa  rallanca  for  laatf  fcrcaa. 
What  would  ba  more  natural  than  to  aaalgn 
to  tba  Onltad  Stataa  the  atomic  bomb  for 
t  Aad  why  ahould  bUlloea  d  dinars 
to  aat  up  atomic  bomb  factories 
countnaa.' 

Tba  Praatdaat'a  ma— i^  aiul  the  propoaad 
le^lalatlon  were  dlaappolntmanu  to  frlandi 
ot  tba  pact  on  Capicul  HlU.  If  tha  admin* 
latratloa  atlcka  to  theac  demanda.  nut  only 
will  thare  ba  a  long  drawn-out  fight  but  the 
administration  stand*  In  danger  of  a  dlaaa- 
troua  dafaat.  Sucb  a  defeat  would  not  mrr?- 
ly  ba  a  bluw  to  the  prestige  of  the  President 
in  this  country,  but  it  would  be  4  set-back  fur 
tha  vbcie  5orth  Atlantic  defense  agalnat 
Communist  Ruaala'a  aggrcaalve  tactics. 

Prompt  reatfjaatawnt  of  the  program  with 
tha  Pretldant  aaqutoaelng.  can  tmprrvc  tha 
aituatloe  immensely. 


Cabadub  Aid  U  Great  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   JtOKTH  DAKr?T4 

Ot  TBI  8XIIATB  OP  THZ  UNITED  STATBB 

Tuesday.  Jnlw  26  Hegialaiive  day  ot 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  LAMQBL  Mr.  Pre^idrfit  I  a^k 
unanimous  cooscnt  to  have  pnnt«d  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  ^nance  Minister  Says  Canada 
Plans  No  More  Loans  to  Brttbin ;  Sterling 
Area  ProWtais  Are  Called  Internal." 
publi  '  "  "  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  -„    .      • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  fol]««a: 

PtMAMCB  MxaiatM   Sara   CANsa*    Plajw   No 
LoAwa   TO   BarraiM.    8mu.iKo    AasA 
rai.iaff  iNTBUtAi. 

Ottawa  —Canada  doaa  not  Intend  to  m»ke 
aay  tartbar  loans  to  IMtala.  Ptoaaca  Mln- 
brtar  Duuk  '  'MM  saM  yaatarday  oti  bis 
ratum  fr  roatloeal  Onanciai  dlaeua- 

tti  Loaaaa. 

proMaaM  of   tba   atari  ing   arsa   ara 

latamal  paoblaaH,"  aatd  Mr.  Abbott,     and 

Ata  a«Kb  aa  loana  ara  nut 

il  answer  to  lbs  prablam 

T  tbtaft  as  far  as  Canada   Is  ooasainsd 

wa  bava  goas  about  aa  tar  aa  wa  aaa  la  tba 

way  at  kMna." 

■a  aald.  bowavar.  tbat  ao  nvtbsr  loan  ba4l 
baan  aakad  for  Tha  aaaaaaa  of  tha  ■rtuab 
problem,  said  tba  Mlnlatar,  la  to  get  custa 


of  pcoAmMob  down  and  to  ralaa  prodticUTity. 
Tba  flffaBtoal  solution  moat  coom  from 
of  tha  Brltuh  Government  itaclf. 

COMMDrr  OH   ACTION  WIOBO 

What  actloc  he  felt  the  sterling  area  should 
take  Mr.  Abbott  dacllnad  ta  aay.  Ba  veftiaad 
to  dlaeaas  stsrllng  davatoatlan.  wagas  and 
hours  standards  in  Britain,  or  tha  aOect  of 
incraaalng    BrIUab    czpandlturca    on    social 


Aa  to  the  aecompllabmenu  <tf  the  London 
maatlngs.  Mr    Abbott  said  "^  dMnt  aspect 

too  much  from  thla  conference.  Sttaatlona 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  settled  by  eonfar- 
enccs." 

"Tba  real  aolutlon."  be  said.  "Ilea  tn  the 
expansion  at  trade  rather  than  tha  lmp<';8l- 
Uoo  of  raatrtctlaca."  Ha  aald  he  had  ex- 
pressed regret  that  BriUln  had  found  it  nec- 
saaary  to  rontlnue  Its  policy  of  bilateral  deals. 

TtMaa.  be  said,  raaaltad  tn  Britain  buylr.g 
from  nondollar  countrlas  at  higher  than 
world  prtoes  and  they  made  more  difflcult 
the  eventual  return  to  normal  multilateral 
tr."dinK. 

"Tbeaa  bilateral  deals  Increase  the  infla- 
tionary forcaa  Inside  the  restricted  f?roup." 
be  dadarad,  "and  tiecausc  they  don't  buy 
from  dollar  ooontrlas.  thay  Increase  the  de- 
fiat  lonary  forces ouuide  the  reatrlctad  group.' 
—I'M"  Ptaiss  arotru)  apvsct  can aoa 

As  to  the  espressed  determination  of  Sir 
Stafford  Crlpps.  BrttUh  chanoeUor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  cut  tmporu  of  the*aterling  area 
by  STOO.OOO.OOO  next  year.  Mr.  Abbott  said 
the  British  Government  might  succeed  In 
cutting  Cnited  Klngdoaa  Imports  by  $400  - 
OCO  000  as  planned,  but  there  might  be  more 
dlfflctilty  in  getting  other  members  of  the 
group  to  cut  their  Imports  by  the  state  figure 

of  aaoo.ooo  000 

Ha  said  that  Canada  would  certainly  be 
afTected  by  the  Brttlsh  Intention  to  curtail 
imports  of  lumber,  nonferrous  metals,  and 
pulp  products. 

He  was  asked  whether,  as  a  consequence. 
Canada  would  gear  its  economy  more  witti 
United  8Utaa  and  lass  with  Britain 

"Canada  has  to  look  to  cver\-  source  where 
she  can  look  advaatagaoualy  for  markets  and 
whara  «s  aaa  gss  paid  for  our  exporta, '  ha 
snswerrd 


Cooqoest  of  Cacckostovakia  bj  Rassia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MARTIANS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L'NITKD  STATES 

Tuesdtm.  July  26  ilegvdative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2  > .  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President.  Uie 
column  by  Marquis  Childs  In  today's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Czech  Warn- 
ing." la  most  timely  and  pertinent  to  the 
ECA  debate  now  current  In  the  Senate. 

As  Mr.  Childs  so  well  remarks  "iho 
WestwiU  Ignore  the  object  lesson  of 
CieclMMtoviftIa  at  ILs  pen*." 

I  ask  iBMMitectis  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  ilie 

RbCDSO. 

There  being  no  obJteOon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follow.s: 

WASHHtOTOn  CkLLlTf 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

oaacH  WAsataa 

Tba  grtataat  slagla  victory  of  Btuwlan  er>m- 

BiunJsas  siBM  tba  sad  of  World  W>4.  n  w«a 

tba   conqtasst   at   Cbscboalovakia.    Tha   dc- 
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at  the  Efman  Catholic  Cbnreb  aosr 
■ylaiiistli  sllj  carried  out  Is  tba  flatf 
In  s  campalSQ  planned  step  t>y  step  In 


laa  Party. 


btt- 


The  West  will  Ignore  tbe  object  Isason  oC 
Csechoslorakla  st  Ks  peril.  Perhaps  the  best 
analysis  of  the  downfall  of  the  once  demo- 
cratic Caech  repubUc  baa  pmt  been  pobUshed 
and  it  la  "must"  rsadlBg  tor  ewrytioa.  but 
aspeetaUy  for  thoae  wtao  take  tbe  eomplscent 
view  tbat  the  coit*  war  Is  subsiding. 

The  atrthcr  la  Ivo  Dochacek.  now  In  this 
eountry.  who  was  formerly  in  the  Casch  dlp- 
stlc  service.  After  the  llberaUon  In 
be  was  chairman  of  the  foreign  rela- 
committee  of  the  Cbech  Parliament. 
caUed  "The  Strategy  of 
;  Ibtttntion :  The  Case  of  Caecho- 
slovakia."  la  being  circulated  among  top-poli- 
cy planners  here.  It  waa  ptit  out  by  tha 
Tale  InstltTTte  of  Intemauonal  Studies. 

Caech  democrats  trying  to  raalst  Commu- 
nist infiltration  bad  a  feellag  of  being  sban- 
(toDcd  by  the  West.  Duchacek  says.  After  the 
ended.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
as  sseaaed  to  have  no  positive  policy. 
Anasrlcan  forces  tn  Europe  were  redticed  so 
rapidly  that  American  power  appeared  negli- 
gible. 

Just  across  Caechoslovakia's  l»rder  was 
the  might  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  seemed 
to  be  expanding  snthout  any  reatralnts  Im- 
posed on  It.  On^w  irlinniari  In  the  Commu- 
nist undsrground  during  the  war  and  in 
Moscow  woe  talcing  over  key  positions  in 
the  country  In  accord  with  s  detailed  plan 
worked  out  long  In  sdvance. 

This  came  on  top  of  the  tragic  talunders 
made  by  the  wesitsm  allies  ss  tha  war  waa 
drawing  to  an  end:  cooqdeuonsly.  the  com- 
mand to  stop  the  victartaas  western  armies 
short  of  Prague.  leavlBg  the  capital  to  be 
liberated  by  the  Russlana.  And  alwavs  In 
the  background  iras  the  bitter  memory  of 
Britain's  appeasement  of  Naxi  Germany  at 
Munich. 

"It  was  Soviet  power  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  lack  of  an  active  west«Ti  policy  and 
of  cohesion  amotig  western  European  na- 
tions on  the  other.-  Duchacek  writes.  **that 
were  mainly  resjjcnslble  for  the  self-assur- 
ance of  the  Ccmmunlst  minority  aad  for  the 
feeling  of  helpless  Isolation  on  the  demo- 
cratic side  The  shsrp  contrast  tjetween  the 
acuve  Influence  of  the  east  and  the  hesi- 
tant policy  of  the  west  In  Europe  was  not 
only  the  tjsckground.  but  the  chief  cause 
of  Communist  success  in  Ceechoslovakia.  of 
the  number  of  oppca^unlst  fellow-travelers 
and  of  the  democratic  defeats.  The  check- 
iM»tTig  of  Soviet  power  thus  seems  the  first 
eoBdttlon  of  an  awakening  of  democratic 
courage  and  resistance  in  Eurcpe." 

Ttiia.  of  course,  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
what  Congress  dbes  or  does  not  do  atwut 
President  Truman's  request  for  arms  for 
western  Europe.  If.  as  some  Senators  In- 
sisted in  the  debate  on  rattflcation.  the 
Atlantic  Pact  must  not  mean  evan  a  moral 
obligation,  then  tti  both  western  and  eastern 
Europe  they  will  take  tt  as  a  sign  tbat  while 
Americas  Intentions  are  good,  there  Is  no 
real  determination  to  iMck  up  thoae  Inten- 
tions. 

Those  who  believe  In  western  democracy 
fsil  to  realise.  Duchacek  points  out.  that 
communism  Is  a  revolutionary  conspiracy 
employing  every  kind  of  stratagem,  legal  and 
Illegal,  to  overtbrow  itamocracy.  Commu- 
nists tn  CzechoAovakla's  coalition  govern- 
ment after  the  wnr  used  their  control  of  the 
Mlnlstrtea  of  Interior  and  .\grlc\ilture  to  con- 
solidate their  power.  The  suthor  emplia- 
slass  that  In  no  European  coimtry  was  the 
Oammunist  Party  sble  to  gain  s  majority  In 
tree  elections. 

Paaaants  wbo  did  not  vote  for  the  Com- 
munists out  of  fear  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
terior, voted  for  them  becauss  of  tbe  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  s  promlaea.  Theas  prom- 
iBss  doubled  and  tripled  those  of  tt^  Agrar- 


to  vote  for 
at  Ttaoaiaa  Ma- 

fcr  fertiliaera  In- 


As   one 

It: 
"We  Iwse 

saryfc.     They  tiave  voted 
stead." 

Duchacek  doses  with  a  final  note  of  warn- 
ing to  the  Weat:  "It  U  up  to  the  Waaiaiu 
World  to  develop  a  cuuiscsooi  potlttral  aad 
eronomir  program,  s  daring  program  at  so- 
cial rsform.  ■  '  *  It  must  be  bcrne  ta 
oilnd  that  Comjauatst  sedtsetlon  operates  at 
Its  best  when  obvlons  sodal  Injustice  or  iMtk. 
of  respect  for  basic  htiman  rights  Is  met  by 
a  negative  (»'  faltoing  attitude." 

The  Eighty-first  Congreaa  has  Ignored  or 
sidetracked  a  Icwg  list  of  reforms  called  for 
by  the  party  In  power.  Here.  too.  the  world 
Is  watching  t-o  see  wliether  good  intentions 
have  any  relation  to  practical  performance. 


Steel  Stnke  Mast  Be  ATerted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nwaws 
EH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBE8SNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Ml.  Speaker.  R  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  Gary  Post-Tribune. 
Gary.  Ind-.  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  Public  when  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  a  settlement  of  the  threatened 
steel  stnke  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
facts  assembled  by  President  Truman's 
fact-finding  board. 

ZXr'S    BOPS    POB    STZZL    SCCOBO    AT    CONTOIENCa 

TABLS 

Calling  off  of  the  proposed  steel  strike  is 
exceptionally  good  news  for  Gary  l>ecauae  a 
ttaistinn  In  the  production  of  steel  would 
mf^n  that  the  entire  prodticuve  Income  of 
the  city  had  been  completely  stopped.  A 
steppage  of  a  few  days  would  not  have  been 
of  particular  moment,  but  no  one  could  liave 
been  assured  that  the  strike  would  not  have 
lasted  for  weeks. 

C^tainly  a  steppage  of  that  sen  cculd  not 
be  contemplated  with  any  high  hopes  by  any- 
one in  Gary.  The  history  of  long  strikes  is 
that  no  one  is  benefited.  Even  when  a  wage 
Increase  is  won.  the  loss  of  weekly  wages  ever 
a  considerable  period  often  is  not  made  up 
by  the  increase  for  months  or  years.  At  the 
same  time  the  business  of  the  concern  which 
pays  the  wages  is  lessened  and  the  emplcjrer 
therebv  becomes  less  able  to  pay  wages. 

It  tiieref  ore  should  l>e  the  senous  endeavor 
to  settle  the  controvwsy  at  the  council  taUe 
rather  than  on  the  picket  line.  We  reallas 
that  this  is  easisr  said  than  done  for  a  settle- 
ment usually  caUs  for  a  compromise.  Tet 
wtien  one  speaks  of  a  compromise  In  a  labor 
dispute  It  means  the  employer  grants  some 
part  of  the  demands  whUe  tbs  workers  aisrely 
compromise  wliat  they  have  asked.  It  Is  pos- 
sible some  companies  cannot  always  give 
aomethlng  more. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  highly  desirable  for 
Gary  workers  to  receive  a  wage  Increase. 
Whst  helps  them  helps  the  community. 
Higher  srages.  If  they  do  not  raise  prices  to 
the  point  where  production  declines,  bring 
about  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  that 
la  part  of  the  American  system.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  conceivable  that  the  employer  might 
be  right  and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more. 

In  this  case  the  CIO  hired  the  services  of 
a  former  New  Deal  economist.  Robert  Nathan, 
who  reported  that  his  studies  indicated  the 
companies  could  pay  aO  cents  more  an  hour 
with  the  retention  of  June's  prices,  as  long 


at  90  percent  of  ea- 
paetty.  aatf  sHM  basa  piuBts  equal  to  tbs  first 
quartsr'a.  llatbaa'a  report  also  said  tbs  sor- 
pcratloa's  pro&ts  are  so  larga  tbat  tt  sbould 
not  only  Increass  wages  but  also  cut  priossb 
It  is  Bathan's  contention  tbat  the  cost  at 
raw  materials  hss  fallen  enough  to  mabs  j  oa^ 
slble  the  wsge  Increase. 

KOC  being  ■'■■■"—»■'■  we  have  no  way  of 
«g»— **»g  or  dba^aataic  wttb  tbass  egndu- 

omlsts  win  be  beard  from  snd  tbey  wont  all 
agree  srith  Nathan.  That  Is  one  way  econo- 
mists and  statlstlelans  have,  so  we  cant  get 
too  excited  over  the  Kathan  findings 

But  assuming  that  If  athar  Is  right  In  his 
facts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  tbat  ths 
profits  of  steel  companies  will  remain  wbere 
they  are.  For  evot  steel  Is  now  In  a  buyer's 
market.  The  day  at  production  of  anything 
for  any  price  Is  oaar  and  steel  Is  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  new  day. 

Thus  whst  Nathan  says  about  the  future  Is 
aoiipaiAtioa.  Ss  fscts  are  from  the  recent 
past,  bat  tbs  atasl  industry  must  desl  with 
devekH^ng  conditions  day  by  day  in  its  search 
for  markets.  And  so  even  If  Its  raw  mate- 
Etals  sre  cheaper,  there  la  no  basla  for  sssum- 
lag  that  profits  will  be  what  they  have  been. 
What  a  lot  of  people  fall  to  undersfeaod  aboot 
busineaa.  any  kind,  is  tliat  the  usutlllniiS 
tinder  which  It  operates  may  show  vast  chaacB 
witliin  24  hours. 

However,  now  that  the  controversy  Is  to 
tie  presented  to  the  President's  Ixsard.  the 
facts  shotxid  be  msde  evident  In  the  near 
future.  Let  us  hope  a  settlement  can  be 
made  on  those  facts  "nd  the  tlxreat  of  a 
Nauon-wide  steel  strike  eliminated  at  a  tlass 
when  the  country  faces  all  the  other  imcer- 
Uinties  that  it  ought  to  be  bothoed  with 
for  the  present. 


Constitutioa  of  tiie  Chinese  ConBOiBst 
Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

OF  CAUTORiriA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  past  there  has 
been  a  widespread  ignorance  of  the 
Chinese  Communist-  Tbe  Communists 
of  other  nations,  together  with  their 
feltow  travelers  and  professional  apcdo- 
gists  have  aided  and  abetted  a  world-wide 
nstwpaig"  to  picture  the  Chmese  Marxist 
as  something  different  than  the  real 
thing.  So  it  was  that  many  people  con- 
sidered the  Chinese  Red  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  agrarian  reformer,  quite 
unlike  his  revolutionary  brethren  In 
other  coimtiies. 

In  his  translation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Prof. 
H.  Arthur  Steiner.  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  a  public  understanding 
of  the  goals  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Communists  in  China. 

Marxists  are  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod. 
whether  they  go  about  their  party-dis- 
ciplined tasks  wlthm  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  Wall  or  the  shadow  of  Judge 
Medina's  court  In  New  York  City.  The 
words  are  the  same,  the  phrares  are  the 
same,  the  deeds  are  the  same,  the  goal  ig 
the  same. 
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Voir  IBftfl^  yHttS  BBflK  BCCB   ftflVOCSSCS  OC 

vorkl  rerohitloo  under  the  le*dership  of 
Mr.  8t«lner'i  lr«n>hittoo 
oooe  And  for  all  tunc  to  lAy 
the  f  host  of  the  simple  ^griu^iaji  reform - 
tr  concept,  and  to  paint  the  Chinese 
OMUBunist  in  hts  proper  color.  Russian 
Red. 

CuiMtaa.   Comcrmvr 
HATtonAi. 
JVMM  II.   1M« 

cC.  ftod 
•OltMt  hj  B.  ArU&ur  StoliMr.  piOtmmur  ot 
pUtUcal  acMooa.  DBlTcnlty  ot  CmUlomu. 
•I  La  AagBlaai 

■nBBMKMBT   MOtV 

«f  Ite  cooaiUtvtlOB  of  OM 
konlkt   Party.   In   th«   riTiMd 

11  WM  rtOyHd  *J  UM  M«*DtA 

of   tiM   party   ta   Taaaa 
r>  «■  JWM  11.  iMi.  la  kaaM 

It. 

r|.  OOrd 
IMS.  Liu  Shao-chl.  •  )Mdln<  incmbn 
a€  tft*  evntrml  coaualtta*  of  Um  Cblzkcaa 
OemmmmUt  rvty.  and  nem  cbamnaa  ot  lu 
anttral  poUttcal  kweaa.  m 
dal    cliicfly    raapoaalMa   fc 


Chin—  publlB 
that  to.  rccional 
to  ta«  >tructur«  erf  tb* 
vtudi  txuij  b*  oon- 
a  way  aa  to  hav*  juru^ictaoa 
lof  two  or 
tocaa:  for  aBaiftpla.  tba 
Iftnchala  bordar  arta,  or  tbe  Bttnaa 
HupaA  Ubvatad  araa.  Tba  bouadartaa  at 
tiMaa  raglaaa  eooalaatly  aiitft.  particularly 
la  paaalaMy  to  tuthat  araaa;  tbay  ara  tt«- 
qiaaatty  rvdtridrd  or  amalcamated  aeoordUig 
to  thm  altuatWD.  In  party  pracUca. 
f«fMMi  la  Um  aaalov  at  tte  proTlnca 

Ho  «a#MttHft  la  ratead  to 
o(  tlUi  frawiiatlnr.  is  wbola  or  ta 

U  tba  aourca  U 


juM0  rr.  iu». 


R.  A    S  ,1^ 


1«  tba  or- 


Tba  Chlncaa  Comaiimlat  Party 
vaacuard   of    tba   Cbl 

of  naaa 
lor  tba  tataraata  af  tba  Okl. 
■aaa  naiHxi  and  paopla;  tta  taafe  ta  tba  praa 
ant  ataf*  la  to  atn^Kla  fur  tba  raaHaatton 
of  aav  daaHxraey  la  rfctaa  lu  uitioMi* 
alB  la  tba  laallaatti'M  of  antmiiniam  in 
Cbiaa. 

Tba  dtfDMa  OaoHBualat  Party  la 
tba  prlMdplaa  ot  Mbmam-LcoUilMa 

(ram  tba 

a(  tba  Cbtaa 

«t  Mao  l^ka-t«a«— 

U  all  tu  acrfc;  It  danonneaa  any 

tcwmrd    fortnalUm    aiul    ampirt- 

Tte  Cbtnaaa  Crwamwnlat  Patty  la  baasd 

itartal. 
of  Mar*.  aaaapUag  «ttb  a  eriucal  atti. 
tu  btetortaal 

aay 


rrvotutloa    ot 
undar    tba    taadersbip   ot    tba 

extaaatra  alTtaa 
tba  taaks 
Party  la  tba  praa- 
Intamaily.  to  organ  fa  aad 
orlcara.  paaaanta.  patty  boor- 
la.  talalll^ntata.  and  all  antl-Unpartallat 
anttfatwlal  atcmrata  and  national  ml- 
na  ald«.  and.  externally,  to  unlta 
wttb  tba  world  proiatATtat.  wttb  aU 

lad  wttb  aU  tboaa  naUoaa  wbleb 
X  oa  wttb 

•f- 

to  Uqnldate  tba  faudal  in.ipiaaiiiT 

or  tba  m to  aataWlab  aa  tadapaadant. 

frae.  daaKxratlc.  unltad.  aad  ptoapamoa  and 
tta   fadaratad   rapulilte 
of   aU   rarotatlaaary 
to 

truftia  for  tba  raaUaatloa  at  world  paaca 
and  prograaa. 

In  tbc  rutur*  atafa  at  the  Cblneac  rarolu- 
ttou.  aftar  tba  aoaaplata  victory  of  the  na- 
tloaal  daokocrattc  rrrolutlon.  the  taak  of  the 
Cblnaaa  Ooouaunlat  Party  will  be  to  atrui  (Ic. 
by  nacaaaary  atapa  a«i>iif<ang  to  tba  raquira- 
mcnta  of  China  a  aoelal  and  ecoBomlc  de« 
TvlopoMnt  and  tba  wtll  of  har  pcopia.  (or  the 
realization  at  aodaUam  and  conununUm. 

In  China,  a  aaaaltolniilal  and  aemifeudal 
cuaatry.  wlitb  a  vaat  araa  and  a  boca  popota- 
tkm.  Imt  not  yat  a  unified  country,  there 
la  on  tba  oaa  baad.  a  bwnte  aad  bold  r«vo> 
lattoawry  tjadltlea  aaaooc  tba  auaaaa  of  tba 
people,  partlctUarly  the  workers  and  the 
paaaanta;  tnit,  on  tba  other  hand,  there  are 
farmldabTe  obatadaa  aloag  the  revolutionary 
Bacauaa  of  tbaaa  coodttlona.  tba  Cbl- 
ravotvtloa  la  aabalaaaad.  Ha  duratloa 
li  proloasad.  aad  tba  eharactar  of  tba  rrvo- 
e.  which  muat.  for  a  very 
find  primary  expreaalon  In  armed 
•tnjole.  ta  complicated.  Before  the  victory 
of  the  revolution  In  the  larfe  cltlea.  It  will 
be    praeoUnently    important    to   conaoUdate 

win  alae  bo  aacaaaary  for  the  party  to  tinder- 
pD  a  loaf  parted  of  work  among  the  pofralar 
la  vtaw  at  all  the  charactertatlca 
or  tlM  Cblnaaa  revolutfaai.  the  Chlneae  Com- 
munist  Party  miiat   therefore  be  very  bcld. 

ell  aapwicnced  and  always  alert  to  moM- 
llae  aad  orfanlaa  tba  (reat  aaaaaaa  to  over- 
eooM  all  dlfBcultlea  and  avoid  all  dangers 
la  ns  path  ao  It  may  BMreh  toward  lu 
goal  while  continually  deveioptng  tta  own 
atrangtb 

fa  tta  rrvobttlaaafy  atiwggla.  the  Chinese 
OMnmunlst  Twtj  mtiat  eadaavor  to  aatabllab 
Itaelf  aa  tba  core  ot  all  revolxitkmary 
and  of  tlia  rerotutlonary 
at  the  nation.     It 

thing  of  tntaraal  or  axtarnal  orlgla  whleh 
threatens  to  undermine  the  unity  of  the 
working  daaa.  the  alliance  oT  ail  revolmton- 
ary  etaaaaa.  aad  other  revolutionary  tasks 

The  Cblaaae  CQauBaalat  Party  caaaot  tol- 
erate tba  astMaaoi  vttMa  tta  ranks  of  rlilit 

ttvc  uabaalMaat  aUug^  vttbla  the  party  to 
Uqoldata  opprrtunlsts.  aturenderUts  and 
advantartau.  and  muat  exjwl  frcm  party 
maaibariblp  all  those  who  are  obattnate  in 
tiketr  efrora  la  oBAat  to  •~*'*''*~*~  unity  among 
tba  rank  aad  flia. 

titaaaa  Orniiatiatat  Party 

tta  owa 

■attad  la  Ma  wtirk  It  tbuiOd  uae  tba  meth- 
oda  of  (rttletam  and  aalf-cntldam  conatantiy 
to  rectify  Its  own  mlatakaa  and  arrura,  and 
liaowa  party 


Party  a 

preacot 

aeee   revolaftlea 

tftfce  the  foraa  of 


iMtb 


aatf-crttldana. 
lunlat  Party 

•ptrit  and  wUl.  aari 


large  and  tntanaify  tbla  cooperation, 
party  asamhaf  must  realtae  tba  banaony  oC 
tntaraata  batween  the  masaaa  aad  tba  party 
and  ttM  necaaalty  of  balng  rcsponalt>la  to  tba 
party  and  tba  paopla,  aaat  llatan  carafnlly 
to  tba  eolea  at  tba  paopla  to  ■■iwataarl  their 

belp  tbam  be- 
to  stroOTla  lor  tbalr  attaln- 
t.     With  reeoiutloaary  apirtt,  eaary  party 
tier  must  be  detarailaad  to  laam  from 
the  iiiiaaaa.  wlille  at  the  same  time  tlrelraaly 
Ing  tham  and  developing   their   mass 

Caamun:st 
Party  aanat  raaataatty  gtiaad  a^laat   the 
of  batag  aaparatad  from  the  masars 
uat  ptaaaat  aad  Uqtiktata  within  Ita 
rank  and  Ala  aucb  Inconact  tandendca  aa 

racy.  mliitartiM  and  aay  ottar  cause  of  its 
separation  fnaa  tba  maasfa. 

The  Chlncaa  CDauoaalat  Party  la  a  unified. 
coanbat  orgaBttbtiaB.  boM  oa  tba  prlndpla 
of  democratla  aaatrallaa.  and  based  on  tba 
aelf-cansclousncaa  of  ita  members.  Ail  party 
members  must  otiserve  its  discipline.  Tba 
strength  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
tta  solid  organiaatton.  qntflad  wlB. 
Tba  party  eaaaot  toft- 
era:e  any  intarnal  action  which  devtstes  Croat 
lu  program  aad  coaatltutlon  or  is  drtrl- 
mantal  to  dtacipllne;  It  cannot  tolerata  any 
<lenund  for  autonomy  within  tba  party,  fac- 
ttonaiam.  or  equivocal  Up  aarrlca  wtUch  pre- 
tanda  to  obey  the  party  wblla  nppaaliu  tt  la 

Bkiiat  cooatantly  purge  from  lU  ranks  thoaa 
wtio  violate  the  program,  constitution,  and 
<rf  party  membership,  if  they  ara 
in  their  mlatakca. 
Tba  Chinaaa  Cooamalst  Party  demancto 
that  every  party  mambcr  carry  on  Ills  work 
poslUvely.  in  the  vpint  cf  self -sacrifice,  ao 
tbat  tta  program  and  ariaaiuraa  for  tba  cook- 
plata  Ubaratlon  of  the  Cbiaaaa  nation  and 
the  Chlncaa  people  will  be  realised. 

cuArrsa  i.  MSMawssHTr 

AarKxa  1.  Those  who  accept  the  program 
and  constitution  of  the  Chinese  f^^»»» -»""*»* 
Party,  partlclpau  in  the  activltiea  of  Its  or- 
ganlxatlons.  comply  arlth  lU  rcgvilations.  and 
pay  membersixip  fees  may  become  memt»ers 
of  the  Chinese  Cooununlst  Party. 

Aar  2.  Mem  hers  of  tba  party  shall  pcr> 
form  the  following  dutlaa: 

(a)  Kndcavor  to  raise  the  degraa  of  tbalr 
consciousness  and  study  Marxlsm-Lanlnlsaa 
and  tba  basic  ideas  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

(b)  Obaarva  party  dtacipllne  stncUy.  par- 
tlclpau poslUvely  in  the  puUticai  life  of 
the  party  and  in  domestic  revolutionary 
movemenu.  carry  out  resoluuly  the  party'a 
poUcles  and  tha  rtadalona  of  party  organa, 
and  struggle  to  overcome  all  internal  and 
external  obstacles  detrimental  to  tha  Inter- 
ssu  of  the  party. 

(c)  Serve  the  maaaaa.  attain  unity  between 
the  party  and  the  maaaes.  respond  specdiiy 
to  the  needs  of  the  masses,  and  expisin  lIm 
pullciee  of  the  party  to  ttia  people. 

(d)  Observe  exemplar Uy  tba  diaclpilnas  of 
the  revolutionary  tfunmmmaX  and  revolu- 
tionary organlaatlaaa.  ba  proficient  in  their 
own  alTatrs.  and  aet  examples  for  the  pcopia 
lu  all  revolutionary  undertakings. 

AST  S.  Members  of  the  party  shall  enjoy 
the  (ollowtng  rl(bU  and  privileges 

(e  1  Partle^ttoa  in  free  and  practical  dla- 
roaloaa  oa  the  aaforeaiaaat  of  tba  pnllcxa 
of  tba  party,  altbcr  la  party  laaattn^  or  la 
party  publ'.catUMMb. 

(b)  Tha  rt^bt  to  vote  aad  bold  oAea  wlt^ 
In  tba  party. 


of  tba  party,  ttam  tba 

\  tha  work  of  any 

balow  18  are  act  cUglMa 


ply  vnth  tba 
U.  and  must  eo«atantly  en-       cedure  set  forth  tn  the  following 
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(a)  Appllcatkmt  for  aMMbershlp  l>y  work- 
ers, coolies,  farmi  laborers,  poor  paaaanta. 
urban  paupera  afid  ravolntlaaary 
shall  require  tba^  raeo— andattna  of  two 
regular  party  mtembara.  Tttm  appUcation 
shall  be  dtecaaacd  and  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  party  cril  and  he  referred  to 
the  district  party  committee,  or  correspond- 
ing conunittec.  fee  ^yproral.  Rew  Btaabers 
^^aH  undergo  a  |vobatlaaary  period  <rf  < 
iBontlM  befora  tbcy  become  regular  members. 

(b)  AppUeattooa  for  mMatershipbymld- 
dle  pesaants.  salaitad  cnployoaa,  latallaftaal 
eiemanU  and  free  prof eaatonala  shall  raqvka 
tba  rcoaaiaccdatlon  of   two  regular  party 

oae  of  whom  most  be  a  regular 
of  one  y«ar'a  ataading.  After  the 
of  the  party  cell  meeting,  the  ap- 
pltf«M«wi  sball  be  referred  to  tba  district 
party  eommtttaa.  or 
tea.  for  approval.  Tha  . 
for  such  new  members  shall  be  I  year 

In  areas  where  the  revolution  has  only  re- 
cently been  dereldped.  the  Central  Commit- 
taa  or  lu  reprcaehtative  organ,  or  the  pro- 
Tincial  party  organ  liatlnn  or  regknal  party 
eiMBBilttee.  may  estabUab  temporary  refu- 
tations with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
g|HTf>fnr«  »iMi  tbc  probationary  period  of  new 
members  as  provided  in  this  and  tba  pre- 
ceding section. 

(CI  Applicattona  for  membership  by  per- 
sons who  have  aay  other  social  tMCkground 
tbbb  provided  foe  In  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tlODS  shall  require  the  recommendation  of 
two  regular  party  intiabfirs.  ot»e  of  whooa 
must  l>e  a  regviiar  member  of  three  years' 
standing.  The  sppllcation  shall  be  dlacaHaad 
and  decided  upon  at  a  parr  cell  aacetlng 
and  approved  by  the  county  party  commit- 
tee, 'mtmldpal  party  coaamittec.  or  other 
commlttaa  correapondlac  to  the  county 
party  coounittae.  Tba  probationary  period 
for  such  membm  shall  be  3  years. 

(d»  Api^icatloite  for  laaaiMratitr  by  per- 
sons who  have  wltbdravni  from  another  party 
in  which  they  were  ordinary  members  shall 
require  tba  recommendation  of  two  regnlar 
party  Banabera.  oia  of  wtaoai  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  3  years'  staadlBg.  The  cpplica- 
tion  shaU  be  dliitaasd  aad  decided  upon  at 
a  party  cell  meebng  and  approved  by  t^e 
county  party  commlttae.  or  tta  equivalent. 
If  the  applicant  was  a  respoaalbia  oAcer  of 
his  former  party,  his  appUeatlon  sbaU  re- 
quire the  recommendation  of  two  regular 
party  members,  oae  of  wboan  must  Ije  a  mem- 
ber of  5  years'  yawtlat  The  appUcaticn 
shaU  l>e  diacusaed  and  daddcd  upon  at  a  party 
ceU  meeting  and  be  approved  by  the  provm- 
clal  party  committee,  or  tti  eqiiivalent.  i  If 
the  applicant  wsa  an  impcvtant  responsible 
cAear  of  his  forcer  political  party,  his  sp- 
pUeatlOD  requires  the  aKJroval  of  the  Cen- 
tral committee  )  The  probaUonary  period 
for  <  V  mobbers  shall  be  a  years. 

An:  dar  « pedal  drcuBMtaacea.  eoaa- 

mltteaa  of  tba  loonty  or  blgbcr  Irrel.  or 
their  corrcaponClBg  organtatlona.  shall 
have  authority  to  decide  directly  oa  tha 
member^lp  of  tndlTldnal  appllcanta. 

AST  6.  The  sponaora  sball  ba 
for  repreaenttoi  (talthfully  to  tba  party  tha 
ideolc«7.  charaetfcr.  and  background  erf  tha 
applicant:  and  before  maktsff  tb^r  recom- 
BMBdatlon  they  shall  carefully  as|dain  to  the 
appUcant  the  cxsnstlttttlon.  program,  and 
poUdaaof  tba  party. 

Bafora  daddlnf  opoa  tb»  ncmber^hlp  ap- 
pUeatloo.  tba  party  coaaadttaa  rtiatt  dadg- 
nate  a  workiiic  party  aaeaabar  to  lalasvlew 
the  apptteaat  aMMtttD^  aad  no  iMrtalnai  abaU 
be  made  wittoak  approprlata  teiaallgation. 

Art  7  The  purpoaa  of  tba  prabaUnaary 
period  la  to  provide  prelimlaary  Inatouetlon 
for  probationary  members  and.  for  the  aecu- 
rtty  of  the  party  laganlltlnn.  to  obaarwa  tha 
poUtlcal  eharactar  ec  wmdk  ■laaabui  ta  tba 
Bgbt  of  tbalr 


Aar. 


Tba  dttttaa 

probationary 
of  regular 


vote  aad  bold  oOce. 


rlgbta  and  provUegea  of 

ara  atBllar  to  tboaa 

■Rcpt  for  tba  right  to 


•.  The    praaaoMon    of    probationary 
I  to  tba  alatna  of  regidar  aaembers  at 

of  tba  jaullbiiiaii  period 

^bOD  be  decided  upon  at  tbc  party  c^  meet- 
lag  and  approvod  by  tba  party  coetmtttea 
with  which  tba  crlgbial  appileaciott  waa  filed, 
or  by  the  hlgbcr  party  eoaaamee.  or  their 
coTTeapoodlng  oiganlrattona. 

The  probationary  period  amy  be  lokgth- 
ened  or  aborte&ed  by  the  apptoprUta  party 
comailttee. 

U  obscrraticm  of  the  probationary  mem- 
ber indicates  that  he  Is  not  qfuattfled  to 
Join  the  party,  he  may  be  dismissed. 

AxT.  9  The  seniortty  of  a  member  Is  de- 
t«Tnined  by  the  date  on  which  he  acq  nixes 
the  status  of  a  regular  member. 

Abt.  10.  If  a  regular  or  probationary  rneoa- 
bcr  Is  transferred  frooi  oae  party  organlaa- 
tlon  to  anoUwr.  be  ttaaSX  ba  conalrtwed  a 
regular  or  probationary  luaaitwr  of  tbe  new 
orgaalsatlon. 

Axr.  II.  Regular  or  probatlOBsry  members 
wto  wish  to  withdraw  from  membership 
shall  make  formal  application  to  the  party 
rHl  which  will  be  acted  upon  at  a  cell  meet- 
ing and  reported  to  the  higher  party  com- 
mittee for  Its  records. 

Art.  12  A  regular  or  probationary  a°e»i- 
Ijer  of  tbe  party  who.  wttbout  )natlflabie 
reason,  has  failed  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  party  continuously  for  a  period  of  « 
months,  or  to  carry  out  the  work  assigned 
him.  or  to  pay  maaibcrahip  f  eea.  sball  oe  con- 
sidered to  have  aoiairtaniy  withdrawn  from 
p^rty  aaemhersblp:  the  revocation  of  his 
membarsbip  shall  be  decided  npcm  at  a  mcet- 
««g  at  the  party  ceil  and  reported  to  the 
higher  party  committee. 

AST.  13.  The  expulsion  of  regular  or  pro- 
t>atlaaary   members  shall   take   eScct  aftar 
tbe  quftti*»»    has   been   carefully 
and  decided  upon  at  the  party  o^ 
and  approved  by  the  higher  party  < 

Under  special  circumstances,  party  com- 
mittees higher  than  the  cell  may  decide  upon 
the  expulsion  c^  regular  or  protaatloaary 
.  subject  to  tha  approval  tA  tbe  next 
committee. 
cRAPTxa  n.  THX  siaccTOBx  or  mxtt 


Aar  14.  The  party  structure  Is  cvganlaed 
on  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism. 
The  pnnciple  of  deaxxratic  centralism  la 
cantrallam  based  upon  democracy.  Such  de- 
BKXracy  Is  eapt  cased  tBroogh  centraliaed 
leadership  In  accordance  with  the  following 
principles ; 

(ai  The  directing  organs  of  all  levels  of 
the  party  shall  be  eatabltabed  through  elec- 
tions. 

(b)  The  directing  organa  of  all  levels  of 
the  party  shall  submit  periodic  reports  to 
the  orTn- •Trrt'T-n  by  which  they  are  elected. 

I  c  I  indivldaid  membtfs  shall  obey  the  or- 
g^pi-«aTi<>n  of  the  party;  the  minority  shall 
obey  tha  majorttr.  lower  organlaatians  abaU 
obey  hi^iar  organlaatloaa:  an  organixatkma 
shall  unUbradT  obey  tba  eeatral  organisa- 
tion. 

(d)  Party  diartpltna  than  be  strictly  ob- 
served and  party  declttarw  tfiaU  be  enforced 
unccndtticnally . 

Arr  IS.  Organ Ixattnna  of  the  party  sball 
be  established  on  tha  basia  of  the  toraltttea 
or  liranchas  of  prodactiaa  to  vbi^  tba  aasm- 
bars  t>docg. 

The  organtaatlona  which  take  over- all 
charge  of  party  actmtlaa  tn  certain  locali- 
ties shall  be  deemed  higher  than  the  indi- 
vldual  party  organizations  within  tha 
locality. 

AxT.  16.  The  syatetB  of  party  rrgaalaatlcn 
shall  be  as  foUoaa: 

(a)  On  the  CMnaaa  if*»*«*'«'  leael.  there 
shaU  k>e  a  natloaid  coagiass  of  party  dele- 
gates, a  central  committee,  and  a  national 
eonferuBca  on  party  repreaeptatlves. 

(b)  Oa  tba  provtoctal.  lagiaaal.  and  local 
taeaia,  rsapcctlTely.  there  idiaU  be:  Provincial 
congxesaaa  of  party  delegates,  prorlnctal 
party  coauBtttees,  and  provincial  conferences 


of  party  represenutlvea:  reCkmal 
of  party  delegatea.  regional  psrty 
tees,  and  regional  conferences  of  party  repre- 
aeaattrea;  and  local  congrnaaa  of  party  dele- 
gatea, local  party  coBuattteaa.  and  local  con- 
ferences of  party  representatlvea. 

(c)  On  the  county  level,  there  ahall  l>e 
county  eeagraaaea  of  party  delegates,  county 
party  canunltteca,  sad  county  conferences  <rf 
party  representatlvea. 

( d )  On  the  municipal  lerri,  there  dMll  be 
municipal  congrnssrs  of  party  delegates. 
maaldpal  party  '('■■r"'Mf— ,  and  mimicipal 
tuufinncaa  of  party  repraaaatattves. 

le)  On  tbe  ivban  or  rural  dletnet  levd. 
there  abatl  ba  iBatnet  iiiiigiaaaaa  of  party 
imigairii  I  or  district  general  party  meet- 
Inga  > .  district  party  commltteea.  and  district 
conferences  of  party  representatlvea. 

(fi  In  each  factory,  mine,  viiiaga.  enter- 
prise, street,  miUtary  unit,  public  ocganiaa- 
tioQ,  or  achool.  there  abaU  be  a  gntcral  party 
meeting,  a  party  ceil  coaunlttee.  and  a  oon- 
f^ence  of  party  ceU  repreaentatiTea. 

AST.  17.  The  aupresnc  authority  at  the 
varioua  levels  of  party  organixation  shall  be: 
In  the  party  cell,  the  general  meeting:  in 
districts.  ccunUes.  municipalities.  locaUtica. 
rcgkna,  and  provlncea.  tbe  congress  of  party 
d^eciktea;  for  tbe  wbble  party,  the  national 
congress  of  party  delcgataa.  Wbtfi  these  are 
net  In  session,  tbe  coaualttaea  elected  by 
than  are  the  supreme  autburlttM  at  tba 
various  levels  cf  party  organtaattoa. 

tiXT.  18.  Tne  directing  organs  at  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  the  party  crganlxation  shall  be 
estabUabed  through  election,  where  pcaaihle. 
If  It  is  impoaaible.  became  of  environmental 
or  other  restrictive  condftlona,  to  bold  gen- 
eral meetlags  for  direct  elections,  the  direct- 
ing organa  may  be  elected  by  the  conferences 
cf  psr-y  representatives,  or  be  appointed  by 
the  higher  authorities. 

Act.  19.  The  election  cf  party  ctxnmittees 
at  the  various  levtis  afill  be  condiicted  ac- 
cording to  noBXtnatlon  lists  by  secret  oallot 
or  open  voto.  Tbe  right  cf  electors  to  crltl- 
dae  cr  challeage  any  of  the  -.-  -- 

guaranteed. 

AXT.  20.  Party  canunltteca  at  the 
levels  may  call  staff  meetings  or  maetlBga  of 
active  members  to  transmit  and  dtseoss  tn»- 
pcaxant  decisions  of  higher  party  organs  or  to 
study  or  prepare  for  their  own  wtak. 

Arr.  21.  All  members  of  the  party  may 
participate  in  proceedings  and  dlsLuadaea 
and  may  freely  txpraai  tbeir  own  ideoa  on  any 
party  policy  or  problem  at  oaaattayi  wttliin 
the  structure  of  the  party  orgaalaatlon.  but 
after  diwt«*"Ti<  have  been  adopted  they  stiall 
be  obeyed  and  enforced  tmcondltionally. 

Aar.  22.  Tbe  directing  organa  at  the  var- 
ioua levels  ex  party  mtaiiliatlnaa  abaU  con- 
duet  tbdr  acttvitlea  ta  aaeordaaea  wttb  the 
prtzictple  of  latraparty  deaKcracy  ao  that 
tbe  revolutlaeary  poamaeneaa  and  eonatruc- 
tivenesB  of  iu  m«nbera  a»y  be  developed  and 
party  4tt^i^«"»  strengthened.    Party  disd- 
pM»w>  Axil  be  enforced  aslf-consciously  ratber 
**>«»  narhanisTtrallT   »  tbat  tba  dlrecUac 
orgaxw  aay  persona  tbeIr 
tlvety  and  tba  afataaa  of 
solidly  constractad  oa  a 
But  the  directlag  organa  of  the  various  levels 
of  party  organisation,  in  performing  their 
functloiw.  tiiaU  not  rloUte  tbe  principle  of 
centralian    within    the    party.     Democratic 
criticism  within  the  party  which  U  logitin»ata 
and  heaMkial  for  centraUaed  actloa.  abaU 
not  ba  lalaeanstraed  as  anarcbistlc  deviation 
(such  as  autonomy  and  extreme  democracy). 
A2T.    23.  To    instu^    that    the     principle 
of  intraparty  democracy  shall  be  enforced 
in  a  manner  helpful  to  the  undertakings  of 
the  party;  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
weakening  rnmhat  mocaie  or  solidarity  of  ttlie 
party  in  case  of  eaaargency;  that  there  wiU  be 
no  posslbiUty  tac  any  conspirator,  renegade. 
or     factionaiist    to     utilize     the    prindpto 
of  democracy  to  injure  or  divide  the  activ- 
ities of  the  party;  and  that  no  small  minority 
WiU  be  able  to  take  advantage  cf  the  im- 
awareness  in  thinking  of  tbe  overwhelming 
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Um  toUovtnc 

that  tiMf*  la  no 

(b>  ThfTf  ahaU 
of  ttecaatral 

(e)  Tbay  ahaU  tt*  conducted  oixlj  on  tlM 
at  MOM  tbaa  ona-t>alf  of  tte  iommr 

of  ttMhlgb- 

ar  autbertty. 
Aafff.  M.  Party 

al!  publ 

fete    tlM 

Of  tba  MBCral  or 


M   Prtar  to  tbatr  dataraalnatloa  tj  tba 


^ 


I* 


quaatlona  to  tha 
itral   aalfcuilty.    Iki  bo  eaaa  atuOl   th«T 
a  puMie  anaaOBCHBaat  of  tfeair  vtetn 
Local  party 
!»«•  tka  right  to 
qoaatlaas  of  a  loHl  ilMraci»r.  ao 

of  tha  oMtial  or 

Amt.  M.  Tba  laTalihrtiMiiii  at  any  new 
party  orfaalMtloo  must  be  approved  by  Its 
loimarttafly  hlfbar  authority 

Aar.  Tt.  To   facUltlaU   the   opermtlcna  of 

tha  central  eoan- 
to  tha  iiqjuli— iiiu 
of  tfea  ainmtloii.  aatahUah  a  eantral  bureau 
or  eaatral  branch  bureau  with  Jwladlctton 
over  aarcral  proTlncca  or  raflona.  SiMb  ean- 
tral bureau  or  central  branch  buraan  U 
the  repreeantatlTC  orfan  of  the  central  com- 
Bittae.  It  ahaU  be  appointed  by.  and  be  re- 
to.  the  central  oommutee  Tbcac 
of  tba  central  conunit- 
or  amalgamatart  wben- 
•rar  tbay  are  found  to  be  no  homtm  nasaaaary. 
Aar.  M.  To  facilitate  tba  eaadvet  of  tbalr 
rouune  work,  party  coaunttteee  of  the  var- 
leveU  may.  according  to  the  requtre- 
ita  of  the  Bltaatioa,  eatabluh  dliTerent 
i(a  or  ooaMMttMaa  for  the  adnunla- 
traUoa  of  party  aflata.  propaganda  and  adu- 

■ale  mattcra.  or 

ita. .  Such    dapartmenta    or 

ahall   perform   their   reapcctlve 

under  the  direction  of  the  party 

of  the  TarlotM  levala. 

T»  pmhMun  eartaln  tamporary  or  apeclal 

party  eoaunlttaaa  of  tba 

aatabllah  approprlata 

■UBittaaa  or  departaaaota. 

c»«ma  m  no  cnrrau.  oacAiwBanoM  or  th> 
raarr 

Aar.  SB.  The   National  Oengma  of   Party 

I  by  the  central 
OnMaartly.  tt  ahall  meet  every 
9  years,  but  under  tpccial  clr««natMMea  tha 
central  cio— iMtii  aoay  either  poatpoaa  It  or 
call  tt  la 


«f  Party 

p^y 

-ban  of  tba 
piirty. 

TlM  Nattonal  Cingriw  of  Party 
to  k>e  coneUtut tonal,  aauat  be 


fc)  Td  deteiMtoa  tba  baate  guiding  prm- 
dplaa  and  fxtllclae  at  the  party,  and 

(d)  To  elect  the  central  eodHMttaa. 

Abt.  31.  TtM  number  of  ■Miabara  of  tba 
central  ooounlttae  ahall  be  determined,  and 
they  ahall  be  elected  by.  the  national  coo- 
of  party   delegates.     Vacancies   In   the 

ktral  eommtttoa  abaU  be  filled  by  reaanra 
tai  evrtv  at  aenlonty. 

Aar  St.  Tha  eantral  eocnmlttae  shall  rapra- 
aent  the  party  tn  maintaining  relattaoa  wttb 
other  potttteal  partiea  or  tpnmfm,  aag  aball 
ba  iwpiilMi  for  aalahllabfg  ab  of  tha 
organtaatlooa  of  the  party,  dtoaettng  their 
anUIUw.  and  aUoeatlng  flnanrtal  and  huaaan 


of  tba  caatnU 
by  tba  Otntral 
g  aostbi.  Tba  Om- 
tral  mUtlaBi  Banau  aay  altbar  peatpoae  or 
call  them  In  agvaaea.  aa  the  situation  war- 
rants. Rcaenre  members  of  the  central  com- 
mtttaa   ibaU    have    the    right    to   speak    at 


Tba  Oaotral  Political  Bureau,  the 
itral  aaeretarlst.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
cvntral  coaamlttae  shall  be  elected  at  the 
plenary  aaaaioaa  of  tba  asatral  eooamittee. 
aeen  plaaary  aaaateoa  of  the  central 
tttee.  the  Central  Political  Bureau  shall 
ba  the  dlrrcttng  organ  of  the  party  and  shall 
all  lu  work 

ml  aaaratarlat  sliall  parform  tba 
af  tba  central  aotborltlaa 
tuider  the  Central  PnHfbial  Bureau 

The  chairman  of  tba  central  committee 
abaU  aarve  concurrently  as  the  chslnnan  of 
tbe  Omtral  Political  Bureau  and  the  central 
aecretarlat. 

The  central  commlttae,  according  to  the 
requlremenu  of  the  party  work.  shaJl  estsb- 
ita  of  orgaalaatlaB.  propa- 
lapartiBMilB;  tba  mttttary 
affairs  ooBimttMa.  tba  pwty  pMMIaBtten  ct  m- 
mtttee.  aatf  oCbv  KimaiHteaa;  and  other 
working  organs  to  administer  the  different 
functuma  of  the  central  authorttlea  under 
the  dlractloa  and  auperrtaloa  of  tbe  Central 
Poatlcal  Boraau.  the  central  secretariat,  and 
the  ebabman  of  the  central  committee. 

AST  33  In  tbe  intervals  between  party 
oongreases.  the  central  committee  may  call 
national  conferences  of  party  rcpresenta- 
tlves  frooD  \arlotis  ares  party  committees  for 
the  consideration  and  determinatloa  of  cur- 
rent quaatlona  of  party  policy. 

AST.  M.  llabihai  ■  of  tbe  national  confer- 
ence of  party  repraaentatlvee  shall  be  elected 
at  a  meeting  of  the  national  committee, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  provincial,  re. 
glonal.  and  other  party  committees  Inamedl- 
ately  subordinate  to  the  central  committee. 
Ttke  number  of  repreaentatlvea  to  the  con- 
ferencaa  shall  be  determined  by  the  central 
authorttlea. 

Tha  gpnrwn  of  the  national  conference  of 
party  i^teeealaUiae  abaB  eooalat  of  rcpre- 
sentatlvaa  of  more  tbaa  OBa-balf  of  tba  araa 
party  committees. 

Aar.  97.  Ttte  national  conference  of  party 
representatives  shall  have  the  power  to  re- 
move regular  or  reaerve  mambars  of  tba  cen- 
tral committee  who  are  found  to  ba  taw  pa 
hie  of  performing  their  duties,  and  to  elect 
part  of  the  reaiive  members  of  tha  central 
commlttae.  But  tha  regular  or  reaan 
her*  reaaoved  from,  and  the  new 
members  elected  to.  the  central  eoetunlttce 
by  such  eonfareace  ahall  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  the  total  ntaaber  of  regular  and  reserve 
membera  of  the  eenttal  oOBaUttce  at  one 
time. 

Aar.  It.  Tbe  raaolutmns  adoptad  by  the 
■attaaal  eaafeaaaee  of  party  repraeeatatlvea. 
and  the  remova.  or  election  of  regular  or  re- 
aerve mcmbera  of  tlM  central  eoaamlttee  by 
tt.  shall  require  the  approval  of  tbe  central 
Ittee. 

Alter  approval  by  the  central  committee^ 
Btvtleae  aAipced  by  the  nstid 
of  party  reprseenuui 
by  all  party 


en 


Aar.  90  Provincial  or  regional  congreaaea 
of  party  delcf^ates  sod  provincial  or  regional 
party  oommitteea  BhaU  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  authorttlea  or  their  repra- 
aentattva  orgaaa. 

Aar.  40.  Provincial  and  ref^lonal  coDgraaaea 
of  party  dalegatsa  shall  be  called  every  3  jrtara 
by  tbe  provtodal  or  regional  party  commlt- 
teee.  Ondrr  special  drctmiatancee.  tbe  pro- 
Ttaelal  or  regional  party  commltteee  may 
ettber  poetpoae  or  call  them  in  advance.  But 
they  must  be  convened  by  the  provincial  or 
ragtanal  party  coounlttaae  tf 
half  of  t*»a  lower  party  ortaal 
or  oo  tba  propoeal  of  the  central  committee 
or  Ita  rspraeantatlve  organ. 

Tbe  number  of  members  of  the  provincial 
or  regional  congresaee  of  party  delegataa.  and 
tbe  proeedure  for  their  election,  shall  be  de- 
teraUnad  by  the  provincial  or  regional  party 
ceouaMtees.  with  the  spprovsl  of  the  central 
authorities  or  their  reprseenutlvc  organs. 

Aar  41  Provincial  or  rsglonal  ooagremes 
of  party  delegataa  aban  bear,  dellbefate  vpoa 
and  approve  tbe  reporte  cf  tbe  proTlndal  or 
ragloaal  party  ccmmlttaee  or  other  party 
orgaae  of  the  province  or  region:  they  shall 
diUberate  apon  and  determine  the  problema 
and  actlviuee  of  the  provincial  or  regional 
ta  pill  nations,  and  shall  elect  the  provincial 
or  raglaosi  psrty  committees  and  the  deie- 
gatee  to  the  national  confre?s  of  party  dele- 
gates. 

Aar.  4a  The  standing  conunlttee.  secre- 
tary, and  deputy-secretary  of  the  prorlnclsl 
or  regional  psrty  committee  shall  be  elected 
at  the  plenary  staalun  of  the  prortnclal  or 
re«(1onal  party  committee  and  shall  admin- 
ister Its  routine  sffalrs.  Secretaries  snd 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of  pro- 
vincial and  regional  party  commltteee  must 
be  party  members  of  S  years'  standing  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  central  authorities. 

Plensry  sessions  of  the  provincial  or  re- 
glooal  party  commltteee  shall  be  held  at  least 
every  g  aranths. 

Aar.  43  Provincial  or  regional  party  com- 
mltteca  shall  enforce  within  their  Jurlsdlc- 
tloa  tbe  reaoltrttcaa  adopted  by  the  con- 
Srca  of  party  dalagatea  and  the  central  au- 
thorttlea. snd  shall  establish  all  party  organa, 
allocate  the  human  and  financial  resources  of 
the  party,  and  direct  the  activities  of  party 
nuclei  in  nonparty  organisations  outside  the 
party 

Aar.  44  In  tbe  Intervale  between  con- 
greaaea. the  provincial  or  regional  party  cc^- 
mltteee  nuiy  summon  the  representatives  of 
local,  county,  or  other  party  committees  di- 
rectly under  them  to  provincial  or  regional 
conferencea  of  party  representatives  to  de- 
Uberate  upon  and  determine  varloua  ques- 
tions affecting  the  work  within  their  Juris- 
diction. 

Provincial  or  regional  conferencea  of  party 
rsprceenuttvea  ahaU  have  the  power  to  re- 
move and  elect  a  part  of  the  members  of 
the  provincial  or  regional  party  committees, 
but  such  numlier  shall  tn  no  case  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  totsl. 

Aar.  45.  Rcaolutlons  adopted  by  |»ovlnclal 
or  regtoaal  coaferences  of  psrty  representa- 
tlvea.  and  tba  removal  or  election  of  membcra 
provincial  or  regional  party  comnxltteea  by 
them,  ahall  require  tbe  approval  of  the  pro- 
vincial or  ragfcaal  party  committee. 


V.    HlMTJ  OaCAMXXaTWSfS  Uf  LOCALmSS. 

coaMTiMs.  Mumcipaums.  and  ammicr* 
Aar  40.  Party  organlaatlons  and  their 
worftlag  meth<ida  la  localltiaa,  countlaa,  mu- 
hXtpatttlea.  and  dtstrtcta  are  aUnllar  to  the 
orgaataeMoa  and  working  methoda  of  party 
o'gaalaatlosis  in  the  provlaoaa  and  regioae 
aa  set  out  In  the  preeedbag  chapter.  Tliey 
aball  be  subject  to  the  dtrecttan  of  their  re- 
spective higher  authorttlea. 

Aar  47  Caa|p«BBw  of  the  party  deUfatee 
In  loealitiea.  caauttae.  muntdpalltlaa,  and 
disukru  shall  be  held  every  9  yaara.    In  In- 
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tcrvals   between    uingraeeea.   conferences   of 
part7  repreaentatlvea  may  be  held. 

AST.  48.  Local  and  county  party  commit- 
tees shaU  hold  plenary  leealnns  at  least  four 
timee  yearly.  Ukinlcipal  and  dletrtet  party 
eoouatttees  shall  hold  (denary  aeaakms  at 
least  monthly. 

Members  and  aecretarlae  and  deputy  sec- 
retaries of  local,  county,  municipal,  and  dis- 
trict party  committees  shall  be  approved  by 
the  higher  party  organisation.  Secretarlca 
ot  local,  eotmty,  and  mtmtrtpal  party  com- 
atttaee  aball  be  elected  from  party  mcm- 
bsta  of  Btorc  than  3  years'  standing.  Sccre- 
tarlea  of  district,  party  committees  shall  be 
party  members  of  more  than  1  year's  stand- 
ing. In  sreas  wbere  the  revolution  has  only 
recently  developed,  the  regulations  concam- 
Ing  the  seniority  of  members  to  bold  oOee 
may  be  modified  with  the  a^ffoval  of  the 
provincial  or  reglonsl  party  committee. 
cMArrss  vx.  rm  asstc  oaaAjraAnoxs  or  rm 

rA«TT 

AST  40.  Party  calls  are  the  basic  organs  of 
the  party. 

A  party  cell  shall  be  ssUbllshed  in  a  fac- 
tory, mlrc.  vlllsge.  enterprise,  street,  mili- 
tary unit,  public  orgaalaetloo.  school,  etc.. 
where  there  are  three  or  oiore  party  members. 
Where  tha  patff  meaibera  thereof  are  leee 
than  three,  they  shall  )oln  the  ncarcat  ad- 
joining party  cell. 

The  eetablUhment  of  party  eMa  aball  ba 
approved  by  the  county  or  municipal  party 
committee. 

AST.  50.  Whera  a  party  ceU  has  a  relatively 
large  membership,  tha  members  shaU  be  or- 
ganized Into  sections  baaed  on  a  natural  real- 
dentlal  or  vocational  basis  Bach  section 
ahall  elect  a  leader:  a  deputy  leader  shall  be 
elected  where  nacesaary. 

Where  there  are  more  than  50  regular  and 
probationary  members  In  a  village,  or  more 
thff"  ICO  regular  or  probationary  members  In 
a  factory,  public  organisation,  or  school,  a 
principal  party  ceU  may  be  established,  under 
which  members  shall  be  organised  into  a 
ntmiber  of  branch  party  cells  according  to 
their  residence,  vocational  affllistlon.  branch. 
or  shift.  Ranch  party  cells  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  ordinary  party  cells. 

A«T.  51.  In  large  vlllagea.  factories,  public 
organisations,  and  achoc^  where  there  are 
BMre  than  500  regular  and  probattonary 
maBbers.  there  may  be  eetabllshed.  through 
election,  with  the  approval  of  the  provincial 
or  regional  party  committee,  a  village  com- 
mittee, factory  committee,  public  organiza- 
tion committee,  or  school  ccmmlttee.  under 
which  members  shall  be  organised  into  dif- 
ferent party  cells  according  to  rasldenoe.  vo- 
cational aaillatiOR.  branch,  or  shift. 

AST  53.  Party  cells  shall  unite  the  masses 
closely  with  the  party. 

Party  cells  have  the  following  functions : 

(a)  To  carry  on  propaganda  and  organlsa- 
tVH\^i  vtirk  amcxig  the  manses  with  a  view  to 
eafuvlng  psrty  prlndplce  and  tha  dectakma 
of  higher  party  focfaaa. 

(b)  To  reflect  cooatanUy  to  the  higher 
party  authority  the  aspirations  and  demands 
of  the  maasee.  tn  pay  cloee  attention  to  the 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  the 
niBrtf  and  to  crganln  them  for  the  solti- 
tlon  of  their  problems. 

(c)  To  Instruct  new  members,  to  collect 
party  membership  fees,  to  examine  and  de- 
cide upon  admisakma  to  Bieeaberahlp.  and  to 
enforce  party  <llartpWna  aaoag  the  party 
members. 

(d)  To  educate  the  party  membership  and 
organise  members  for  learning. 

Aar.  53.  At  Its  general  meoahcrshlp  meet- 
taig.  the  party  cell  ahall  riaet  the  cell  com- 
mittee, which  siisll  administer  lU  routine 
functions.  The  tenure  of  the  party  cell  com- 
mittee shall  range  from  6  months  to  1  year. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  party  cell 
committee  shaU  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  party  c^  membership,  with  a  mini- 


mum of  3  and  a  maximum  erf  11.  A  secretary 
ahall  be  elected  by  the  committee:  a  deputy- 
secretary  may  be  elected  In  case  of  neceaslty. 
The  dlstrlbutUm  of  ftaictions  among  other 
members  of  the  ooounlttae  shall  be  deter- 
mined according  to  practical  needs. 

Where  a  party  c^  haa  no  more  than  7 
members,  there  shall  be  elected  only  a  secre- 
tary, or  a  secretary  and  deputy  ascrctary. 
and  there  ahall  be  no  party  cell  committee. 


vn. 


oacjunzsTiows  or 


Fsrrr 


AST.  54.  In  areas  where  It  U  Impnaslhls  for 
the  party  to  maintain  legal  existenee  or  con- 
duct open  activities,  the  ttructural  forms  and 
working  methods  of  the  underground  organ- 
isations shsil  be  especially  prsecrlbed  by  tbe 
central  sutborltlcs  in  directives  based  on  tbe 
party  constitution.  Where  the  prorlrtans  of 
this  constitution  canzu>t  be  appLed  literally 
to  the  structural  forms  and  working  methods 
of  underground  organlzationa.  they  ahall  be 
liberally  applied. 

Aar.  55.  Underground  organisations  of  the 
party  ahall  be  very  careful  In  oonsldenng  the 
sdmisslon  of  new  members.  New  members 
shsll  be  required  to  comply  only  with  those 
admission  procedures  which  are  practicable 
iwder  secret  conditions. 

CBAPTxa  vnx.  cowrsoc  oacsjrs  or  Tax  paxtt 

Aar.  50.  A  central  control  committee  and 
local  control  committees  may  be  established 
whenever  the  central  committee  deema  it 
neceaaary. 

AST.  57.  The  central  control  committee 
shall  be  elected  by  the  plenary  session  of  the 
central  ccanmittee.  Ail  local  control  com- 
mittees shall  be  elected  at  the  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  local  party  ccaaamlttees  with  the 
approval  of  the  higher  authority. 

Aar.  58.  The  duties  and  powtfs  of  the  cen- 
tral snd  local  control  committees  shall  be 
to  decide  upon  or  renew  punishments  and 
conduct  prosecutions  against  party  members. 

Aar.  50.  The  control  committees  of  the 
vSrlous  levels  of  party  organisation  shall  per- 
form their  ftmcticMis  under  the  direction  of 
the  various  party  committees. 

CBAPTXa  IX.  PAXTT  OaCANTZATlOKS  OUTSIDK  THX 
PAXTT 

AST.  60.  In  Oovemment  organisations.  Is- 
bor  unions,  peasant's  unions,  cooperatlvea 
and  other  mass  organisations  In  which  three 
or  more  party  members  hold  responsible 
poslUons.  there  shall  he  established  a  party 
nucleus.  The  duty  of  the  party  nucleus  ahall 
be  to  direct  the  work  ci  the  members  in  the 
leading  organ  for  the  ptirpo^e  of  strengthen- 
ing the  party's  Influence  and  carrring  out  the 
parry's  program  and   work. 

Airr.  61.  There  shall  be  a  secretary  In  each 
party  nucleus.  Where  the  party  ntideua  has 
10  or  more  members,  a  party  nudeua  staiT 
KCtlon  may  be  established  to  conduct  the 
routine  work.  The  party  nucleus  staff  sec- 
tion and  secretary  are  dratgnated  by  the  party 
committee  to  which  the  nodcm  hrtnngs. 

AxT.  62.  Party  nuclei  In  nonparty  organi- 
sations at  the  varloiis  levrta  tfiall  be  tmder 
the  direction  of  the  conespondtng  party  or- 
ganisations, and  shall  enforce  their  decisions. 
Ijfi^^Tig  elements  of  the  j>arty  nuclei  may  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  party  con- 
ferences of  the  various  levels. 

CHAPTZX    X.    BXWAXDS    AND    PtTNTSHMIUTS 

AxT.  63.  Party  members  and  party  organi- 
sations which  in  the  performance  of  their 
tasks,  display  tiielr  complete  loyalty  to  the 
Interesu  of  the  party  and  the  people,  set 
themselves  as  models  In  maintaining  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  party  and  of  the  revolutionary 
governments,  manifest  distinguished  and 
constructive  resoiircefulness  in  executing  the 
party  program  and  the  policies  and  decisions 
<a  the  central  and  higher  authorities  In  the 
course  of  party  work,  and  win  over  the  sincere 
support  of  Vhe  popular  masses,  siiall  be  re- 
warded. 


Aar.  04.  Those  wtilch  fail  to  execute  the 
resolutions  of  the  central  and  higher  au- 
thorltiea,  or  violate  the  c(»stltutlon  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  party  organlaatlons  of  the  vari- 
ous levels,  may  be  punlahed.  according  to  the 
concrete  altuatlon.  In  tbe  following  ways : 

(a)  The  ptmlahmenU  to  t>e  Impoeed  on 
party  organisations  shall  be:  Cenaure:  par- 
tial recrgantatlon  of  the  directing  organ: 
diaaolntlon  of  the  directing  organ  aad  ap- 
pointment of  a  temporary  dlrsetlag  organ: 
and  dlssoltltlan  of  the  whole  organisation  and 
the  rereglstratlon  ci  Its  members. 

(b)  Tbe  punishments  to  be  impoaed  on 
IxMllvldual  party  sMnhars  sbaU  be 
advice  or  aanitnc;  poblle  advice  or 
lag;  eaaotfatloo  of  assltniil  duties:  sub- 
jection to  party  suTfeUlanee:  and  expulsion 
from  party  membership. 

Aar.  66.  If  a  rsgular  or  reaerve  member  of 
the  central  committee  eommiu  any  act  which 
serkMMly  offende  against  party  discipline,  tha 
central  eomayttae  AmII  have  the  power  to 
deprive  him  ot  his  regular  or  rssenre  men 
bershlp:  but  tbe  espulson  of  regtilar  bmbi* 
bers  shall  raqplre  s  two-thirds  vote  of  tbe 
central  cooaalttee. 

AST.  60.  When  punishment  U  Imposed  on 
a  party  organisation  or  an  Individual  party 
□oember.  the  party  organisaUon  or  member 
shall  be  informed  of  tbe  reasons  for  the  ptm« 
ishment.  If  the  party  organttation  or  mem- 
ber ao  punished  has  any  ob)sction  to  the 
punishment,  proceedings  may  be  instituted 
and  petition  may  be  filed  for  reconaldera- 
tion  and  appeal  to  the  higher  authority.  The 
party  committees  of  the  various  levels  shall 
transmit  such  petitions  without  delay,  and 
in  no  case  shall  they  be  withheld. 

Aar.  67.  Bqmlaion  from  party  membership 
Is  the  moat  severe  punishment  within  the 
party.  In  deciding  upon  and  approving  such 
punishment,  party  organizations  of  the  vari- 
ous levels  shall  m*'"^*'"  a  punctilious  posi- 
tion in  hearing  the  case  of  the  appellant  and 
in  analysing  tbe  offense  in  the  light  of  the 
clrcumstancea  tinder  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. 

AXT.  68.  The  positive  aim  of  reward  and 
punishment  for  party  members  is  to  edu- 
cate them  and '  the  masses,  indtidlng  the 
members  rewarded  or  punished.  It  Is  by  no 
means  Intended  to  encourage  exhibitionism 
or  to  enforce  any  principle  of  mere  punl- 
tlTlsm  within  the  party.  To  reward  party 
members  who  have  distinguished  records  Is 
to  create  good  practices  within  the  party  and 
to  set  up  models  among  the  members.  To 
crttlcixe  or  Impose  punishment  upon  mem- 
bers who  commit  offenses  Is  a  method  of 
correcting  past  errors  and  gtiarding  against 
future  errors,  of  ctning  malfeasance  and  sav.* 
Ing  regenerate  indlriduals. 

caiAPTXB  xx  pnuncae  ' 
Aar.  68.  The  revenues  of  the  party  are  de- 
rived from  membership  fees,  proflu  from  all 
kinds  of  production  and  entcrprtsea  operated 
by  the  party,  and  outside  cantrlbatlaQS. 

Aar.  70.  Membextfilp  feee  for  regular  snd 
probaticmary  members  sbtfl  be  determined 
and  enf<Mtred  by  the  profvtaetel  or  regional 
party  c<»nmittees,  ot  other  ewrespondlng 
organs. 
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United  States  and  State  Water  PoGdet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALZrosxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txusdav.  May  17. 1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  by  remark*,  I  wlah 
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to  Include  th«  follovlnf  Irtt^r  to  the  edi- 
tor appearing  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
r.  June  6.  1949 : 


■TAm  kM9  STATK  WAtn 

Ito  "XlrMt  laiM  la  Wat«r  Poller  '  r<lltorUl, 
toy  36. 

ludMd  It  Is.  M  you  My.  "tmpcnitlTC  tbat 
•«ar«  of  Um  Tttaa 


tklDMl  by  Los  Angeles  In 
Its  DMds  wttli  wmtrr  from  Owczts 
Vsiiey  and  Um  Ootorado  Rlv«r  sdO  tb*  prtn- 
by  lav  to  ooUaet  tb*  cnst  of 
ipvovMBaata  pfwrkls  a  valuabla 
or  this  public  work  was  sc< 
;  wltbout  any  Stata  or  Psdaral  tub- 


UntU  about  19Sft.  aU  loaportant  tnigatlou 
twiprnw^iHi  In  GbWatBla  v«r«  buUt  by  local 
gawruunnu.  tnigsUnn  tflstrteta  ionMd  by 
laaal  inituuT*.  to  abicb  tbs  State  ArtipMad 

bvncfltMl  by  th«  Irrifatlon  syataasa  by  way 
of  sn  sQDual  tflrsct  tax  or  asMSsmant  leTlcd 
on  tbs  land  mnd  wbtcb  tax  must  ba  paid  Irre- 

ttM  mors  than  100  ItrtgaUoB  tflatrtcts  sutbor- 
iHd  VBdsr  this  venarabla  8Uta  U«  tSUt. 
IWt.  p  SS4.  ss  amended). 

dtotrtets  ar«  In  no  rtapwt  prtrate 
tbs  Supreme  Court  baring  ruled 
that  an  at  tbetr  wat«r  rlKbU  or  other  prop- 
sry  Is  propsrty  "owned  by  the  State."  and 
that  ail  land  within  thsir  boundarlea,  to- 
gvtbar  with  Its  rrnts.  lieues  and  profits.  Is 
a  pwhitc  tna*.  dsdicatad  to  the  uses  and 
pwpaaM  or  the  law.  (Sec  Cal.  M  966  -SM; 
131  rsd.  (M)  SIS  ) 

Tour  edltartal  refen  to  tba  contract  be- 
ttiasu  the  Imperial  dutrtct  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  pay  the  coat  of  building 
the  All -American  Canal  adranced  bj  the 
Ooremment.  But  when  this  district 
to  flout  tb«  applicable  Stats  laws. 
govamlng  Its  powsra.  duties  and  responal- 
btlttlsa.  It  sought  refuge  under  a  Federal 
Uw  (11  USCA  401-^403).  which  It  now  says 
tts  fiscal  affairs,  wf  rfllsss  of  ap- 
StaU  law  and  decMoaa. 
In  short,  when  State  governmental  agen- 
das want  to  tlolata  applicable  State  lawa. 
they  now  contend  that  Congress,  by  almpls 
statute,  can  allow  them  to  fiout  State  Uw 
and  that  the  Pederal  power  gorerns.  but 
only  wbcn  Influential  economic  Interests 
want  the  Pedersl  power  to  be  paramount. 
Um  faat  that  where  the  Federal  power  ex- 
ists BO  Slate  cau  Increase  or  diminish  the 
exercise  of  the  power  Is  settled.  Where  Ped- 
eral power  exists.  It  Is  parsmount. 

But  when  oMnay  eoUaeted  from  taxpay- 
ers In  all  the  States  Is  put  Into  a  Pederal 
project,  such  as  the  Genual  Valley  project, 
no  Interest  Is  oha^iid  and  Coogrsss  Is  not 
allowed  to  coUeat  the  cost  of  the  project 
of  the  benefited  land,  like 
dlsuicu  bars  uadltlonally 
In  California. 
Tbla  Intarast-frea  Federal  financing  re- 
duces the  cost  of  water  to  landholders.  To 
prevent  BkOOopoUiatlon  oC  thM 
wat«'.  OaogTMB  In  IMS  proltfMled  Its 
on  man  than  160  aerea  in  one  ownership. 
At  leaat  a  doaMi  drtrea  hava  staoe  been 
launched  to  repeal  thU  waUr  UmlUtlon 
proTlalon.  which  have  been  defeated  In  both 
RepubUeaa  and  Democratic-controlled  Coo- 
It  waa  not  Sacretartes  Ickss  or  Krug. 
MseTslt  and  hU 
fought  (or  ihls  so-called 
160-aere  law.  Secretary  Krug  and  RecU- 
matlon  OonWklHlonrr  S'raus  are  protectlBC 
tlM  law.  aa  all  pnbUc  aBcials  are  susbaii 
•rlly  supposed  to  d". 

The  Kings  Riv»r  project.  If  the  Army  en- 
gtoeeta  are  allowed  to  buUd  It.  wtU  cos*  the 
holders  of  the  land  bsniStia  wxhlBg  at  all 

aUowa  tha  Army 


engineers  to  construct  costly  public  Improve- 
ment works  and  use  money  extracted  from 
all  the  people.  In  all  the  States,  as  tsxes 
to  proelde  Irrigation  water  and  to  protect 
land  from  floodwater.  all  without  making 
any  direct  charge  aRalnst  the  benefited  land. 

The  May  14  Saturday  KvenInK  Post  car- 
ried sn  article  on  the  Army  englneera  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  policies  In  this  field. 

Manifestly  it  Is  discriminatory  to  allow  the 
holders  of  land  to  be  benefited  by  tha  iringi 
River  project  to  appropriate  the  unearned 
increment  In  land  values,  created  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  when  the  hold- 
rri  of  neighboring  land  are  being  charged 
the  cost  of  similar  public  works  buUt  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  traditional  principle,  long  ago  adopt- 
ed and  spplted  In  this  State,  la  that  the  cost 
at  land  reclamation  Improvements  be  paid 
by  the  holders  of  land  benefited  by  the  pub- 
lic Improvement  works.  (See  Water  Code. 
State.  1»43.  ch.  368.  die.  10.  11;  164  U.  S. 
112  ) 

This  principle  has  served  as  a  curb  on  land 
speculation  by  making  It  unprofitable  for 
big  absentee  landholders  to  withhold  land 
from  Its  appropriate  use.  It  has  exerted 
eeosMimle  prcasure  on  many  big  holders 
within  the  Central  Valley.  lu  effect  la  dnr- 
ly  vlalble  in  the  oldest  irrigation  illKitiiH. 
such  as  Modesto  and  Turlock.  where  the  one- 
time big  *«**ti<iT>j«  ^e  now  the  scene  of 
thousands  of  small  orchard  and  farm  and 
vineyard  holdings,  averaging  about  30  acres 
In  size. 

Under  this  Isw  the  Industrious  farmer  who 
erects  fine  buildings  snd  makes  other  im- 
proeemenu  Is  taxed  no  more  by  the  Irriga- 
tion district  than  if  the  same  land  had  been 
left  Idle  and  waste. 

The  State  legislature  has  suthorlaed  these 
districts  to  make  contracts  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  pay  back  the  Federal 
money  Invested  In  the  Central  Valley  project 
by  aaaeaslng  the  cost  on  the  land  benefited. 
Irrespective  of  ImprovemenU.  Several  dls- 
trlcU  have  executed  such  contracts  already. 
The  big  absentee  landholders  fought  this 
State  law  as  Implacably  as  the  so-called 
160-aere  Federal  law  Is  now  being  resisted. 

In  fact,  the  California  Irrigation  district 
law  was  sttacked  as  communism  and  con- 
fiscation under  guise  of  law  in  1885.  as  can 
be  proven  by  referring  to  the  argument  of 
Oounaat  Oeorge  Maxwell  preceding  the  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
FtUlbrook  ID  V.  Bradley  (164  U.  S.  112).  Of 
course  the  United  Ststes  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved this  law  and  ruled  that  no  right  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  la  infringed  by 
Its  operation. 

Contrary  principles  were  used  In  Italy. 
See  Land  ■aelamatlon  in  Fbaelat  Italy." 
Political  Bdanra  Quarterly,  September  1937. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  people,  rich  and  poor, 
escape  some  of  the  mistakes  Italy  made.  A 
new  civlUaatlou  U  arising  in  California.  We 
all  hope  to  escape  totalltarlanlam  whether 
from  extreme  left  or  extreme  right. 

The  economic  and  political  principles  nec- 
eaeary  to  protect  our  basic  equal  rigbte  need 
careful  study  and  general  discussion. 

J.  RtxPEST  Mason. 

PaaaMwa. 
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ICr.  MAN871EIX1.     If r.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inaarilnff  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Neu- 


berger  which  appeared  In  the  August  1949 
isi^ue  of  Foreign  8er\'ice.  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  VFW. 

EMck  Neuberger.  so  well  known  for  his 
articles  on  the  Northwest  and  Alaska,  has 
undertaken  to  write  in  another  field  In 
which  he  is  extremely  well  qualified.  A 
veteran  himself,  he  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  The  article  is  enlightening  and 
Is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress in  its  consideration  of  the  welfare 
of  our  veterans. 

WHAT   DO  THX    WOCNDCO   SATT 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

What  do  they  think  of  our  tortured  old 
planet,  these  men  who  lost  health  and  limb 
to  carry  the  colors  to  victory?  Are  they 
satisfied  with  their  trestment  and  lot  In  the 
postwar  world?  What  are  the  specific  com- 
plaints from  the  men  who  have  the  most 
right  to  complain? 

From  the  perspective  of  whlte-runged  beds 
In  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
M.387  Americans  look  out  on  the  society 
which  they  sacrificed  legs  and  lungs  and 
nervous  s^tems  to  keep  secure.  Tills  may 
not  seem  a  large  number  in  a  national  popu- 
lation of  nearly  150.000,000.  but  for  each  of 
these  men  every  waking  hour  Is  crowded  with 
a  desperate  Impulse  to  get  well,  to  overcome 
the  wound  or  illness  that  dooms  him  to  a 
counterpane. 

Some  will  take  their  normal  place  In  the 
conununlty  again.  Others  never  will  leave 
their  beds  alive.  Tet  most  of  these  hos- 
pitallaed  veterans  have  a  cheerfulness  and 
buoyancy  which  should  shame  the  rest  of 
us.  Certainly  they  voice  their  f^lpes.  No 
pollyanna  optimism  tinte  their  view  of  the 
world.  But.  basically,  they  do  not  moan 
about  their  fate.  They  lost  In  the  great 
raffle,  and  that  Is  all. 

These  wounded  and  ailing  men  concede  it 
was  the  IVKk  of  the  draw  that  a  btilleC 
stopped  them  In  Normandy,  or  amoebic 
dysentery  ulcerated  a  colon  on  Guadalcanal. 

"If  not  me  it  would  have  been  the  next 
fellow,"  volunteered  a  black-haired  young 
man  of  Italian  descent,  whose  chest  had  been 
shattered.  The  doctor  outside  the  bedroom 
door  said  the  veteran  never  would  go  back 
to  weighing  bananas  at  his  father's  fruit 
stand  In  San  Francisco.  He  vrould  cough 
out  his  life  in  the  hosplUl. 

Tet  this  veteran's  complaints  were  few. 
He  had  laeelved  fine  care.  Doctors,  nurses, 
attendant*— all  had  been  wonderftil  to  him. 
The  doomed  man  mentioned  General  Brad- 
ley. Hadn't  General  Bradley  seen  to  It  that 
the  veterans'  hospitals  gave  such  marvelous 
attention?  It  was  too  bad  General  Bradley 
couldn't  shake  up  Congress.  Why  didn't 
move  faster  to  protect  hoiising,  re- 
and  the  people's  health? 

This  thread  ran  through  many  of  the  bed- 
side comments.  The  qtiallty  of  medical  care 
has  made  a  profound  Impression  on  the  men 
who  are  still  on  their  backs  4  years  after 
Japan's  surrender.  Of  doteens  of  patients 
Interviewed  In  veterans'  hospitals  spread  over 
a  wide  geographic  area,  none  complained  of 
the  care  he  was  receiving.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
perience has  made  most  of  the  men  favor 
some  kind  of  national  health  plan. 

"I'd  like  to  see  every  sick  person  get  the 
kind  of  attention  I've  had. "  said  a  35-year- 
old  infanttiaan  whose  arm  «-as  shot  off  in 
the  Aleutian*. 

"What  would  I  have  done  without  this 
care? "  echoed  a  captain  who  has  had 
malaria  ever  since  the  Philippine 
of  1»42. 

Pew  of  these  men  with  dlsabUitles  thst 
originated  directly  In  combat  would  close  the 
veterans'  hospitals  to  ex-GI  s  whoce  ailmenu 
ere  not  servlce-eonneeted.  A  lanky  former 
Arlaona  storekeeper,  with  scar  tissue  on  his 
lun^B  from  pneunxmla  contracted  overseas, 
geetured  down  the  long,  scrubbed  corridor. 
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•TThere's  a  chap  a  door  or  so  sway  with 
cancer  of  s  vital  organ."  he  confided.  "He's 
going  to  die  of  it,  but  I  don't  think  he  or 
his  wife  has  been  told.  He's  had  every  pos- 
sible surgery  and  help.  The  poor  fellow  Is 
an  ex-sergeant  in  the  field  artillery,  but  I 
guess  he  didn't  get  the  cancer  In  service. 
Why  shouldn't  he  be  taken  care  of  in  a  vet- 
erans' hospital?  I  don't  know  a  man  on  this 
floor  who  wouldn't  share  some  of  his  own 
attention  with  that  fellow  down  the  hall 
who's  going  to  die." 

Men  who  have  lest  a  limb  or  lain  on  an 
operating  tsble  half  a  day  are  close  to  reali- 
ties. This  may  be  why  they  criticized  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  and  the 
Democratic  Eighty-first  Congress  with  equal 
imF>artlallty.  "Why  doesn't  Congress  do 
something?"  they  asked.  Many  of  the  sick 
men  said  that,  on  recovery,  they  might  go 
Into  politics  themselves.  Others  said  they 
Intend  to  lobby  for  worthwhile  bills.  A  vet- 
erans' bonus  was  on  this  list. 

Jack  Frost,  age  22.  has  constrictive  pericar- 
ditis. This  is  a  rare  disease  characterized  by 
calcium  formations  around  the  heart. 
Chest  speclallsu  operated  In  relays  on  Jack 
for  12  hours.  He  Is  expected  to  recover. 
What  are  his  hopes  for  the  future? 

Jack's  work  mxist  be  light.  No  longer  can 
he  plow  a  furrow  on  a  farm.  He  would  like 
to  repair  small  instruments  such  as  radio 
sets  and  toy  electric  trains.  He  also  is  Inter- 
ested In  poetry.  He  reads  constantly  from 
the  hospital  library.  His  ambitions  are  very  , 
modest.  Perhaps  a  disability  pension  will 
enable  him  to  support  himself  vrtth  only  a 
mornlng-to-noon  stint  at  a  soldering  bench. 
Then  he  can  write  the  rest  of  the  time.  He 
is  not  too  concerned  about  selling  his  jxjems. 
Mainly,  he  wants  to  express  his  feelings  In 
lyrical  words. 

Security  Is  a  dominant  ambition  with 
these  men  whom  the  war  has  Invalided. 
They  hope  to  emerge  Into  a  world  where  they 
can  provide  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. To  add  financial  worries  to  sickness 
and  disability  would  be  too  much,  all  of 
them  admit  that.  A  solvent  exchequer  is  of 
great  Importance. 

Harold  Foreman,  26.  sold  sporting  goods 
In  a  little  fishing  town  on  the  Washington 
seacoast.  He  was  on  a  20  percent  pension 
from  a  war  lnj\iry  when  he  came  down  with 
peritonitis  of  the  bowel.  It  vrtll  be  a  year, 
the  doctor  advises,  before  Harold  can  go  back 
to  work.  His  wife  has  a  Job  as  a  house- 
keeper to  be  near  him  In  the  city  where  the 
veterans'  hospital  is  located. 

Harold  Is  grateful  that  he  had  group  In- 
surance at  his  place  of  employinent.  It  paid 
him  $25  a  week  for  13  weeks.  Now  his  goal 
la  to  learn  skilled  cabinet  work.  He  was 
restless  after  the  war.  For  a  long  time  he 
could  not  settle  down.  His  Illness  has  given 
him  perspective.  He  knows  what  he  wants 
to  do.  Perhaps  the  hospital  can  arrange  for 
him  to  take  on-the-job  training. 

Harold  Is  cheerful.  Suppose  he  had  not 
been  a  veteran  or  that  such  good  hospitals 
had  not  been  provided.  Where  would  he 
have  received  such  thorough  care? 

This  Is  a  prevailing  theme.  Few  of  the 
bedded  veterans,  particularly  after  receiving 
a  doctor'.^  gruff  but  kindly  reassurance  or  the 
pat  of  a  nurse's  cool  hand,  can  resist  voicing 
Impulsively  a  genuine  gratitude  for  the  at- 
tention provided  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Misfortune  brings  flexibility.  Practically 
all  the  men  In  beds  or  wheel  chairs  have  had 
to  adjust  their  ambitions.  The  entire  pat- 
tern of  their  lives  has  been  changed.  Yet 
they  grumble  far  less  than  would  the  aver- 
age healthy  person  on  the  street.  "I  guess 
we're  Just  glad  to  be  alive  with  a  prospect  of 
recovery."  one  of  the  veterans  explained. 

Twenty-slx-year-old  Jack  Pickett  was  In 
tbs  grocery  business  In  Phoenix  until  the 
Navy  sent  him  to  Iwo  Jlma.  He  has  had 
sxirgery  on  one  lung  and  Is  awaiting  an  op- 
eration on  the  other.  Doctors  say  his  malady 
Is  definitely  service -connected.    Jack  wUl  get 


a  disability  pension.  This  Is  fortunate,  for 
the  grocery  required  him  to  enter  the  cold- 
storage  room  getting  meats  and  frulte.  The 
doctors  forbid  this  in  the  future.  Jack's 
lungs  cannot  stand  It. 

Jack  Pickett  must  undertake  sedentary 
work.  He  will  study  business  administration 
at  Phoenix  Junior  College.  Although  he 
must  enter  a  wholly  different  field  of  em- 
ployment. Jack  Is  optimistic.  He  hopes 
eventually  to  get  a  university  degree  so  his 
new  task  can  be  at  the  executive  level.  He 
also  Intends  to  be  active  in  veteran  organl- 
xations.  which  he  thinks  are  essential  to  as- 
sure the  ex-GI  a  decent  break  in  competition 
with  those  who  had  the  war  years  to  ac- 
cumulate a  grubstake. 

"I've  no  complaints."  said  Pickett.  ~I 
didn't  realize  this  fine  hospital  was  available 
until  I  needed  It.  I've  also  had  veterans' 
rehabilitation  and  I've  drawn  pay  since  my 
first  operation.  The  country  has  been  good 
to  me  and  I  hope  to  be  a  useful,  healthy 
citizen  again  very  soon." 

Jack  has  a  radio  and  listens  to  the  news 
flashes.  He  heard  a  prominent  national  po- 
litical figure  claim  the  veterans'  hospitals 
should  be  denied  to  men  whose  disabilities 
were  not  Incurred  while  In  service. 

"That  was  the  wrong  thing  for  that  poli- 
tician to  say."  observed  Jack.  "The  patlente 
In  this  ward  decided  that  after  closing  the 
hospitals  to  one  group  of  veterans,  he  might 
then  shut  out  another  group  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  system  of  veterans'  hospitals  could 
be  destroyed." 

A  btillet  struck  Leo  Fannlng's  spine  in 
Africa.  Leo.  30.  was  from  Colorado.  He  lay 
on  the  battlefield  24  hours  before  the  medlca 
got  to  him.  He  does  not  like  to  recall  that 
agony.  But  Leo  was  In  good  splrlte  In  the 
veterans'' Installation,  even  though  his  right 
leg  had  been  amputated  a  year  ago.  He  de- 
scribed his  hospital  care  with  satisfaction. 
Leo  listens  to  the  radio,  reads  books  and 
magazines,  and  works  innumerable  cross- 
word puzzles.  He  lies  on  a  special  narrow  cot 
In  pne  position,  but  can  be  moved  upright. 
The  Government  has  provided  him  with  an 
automobile,  it  has  hand  controls,  so  Leo 
can  leave  the  veterans'  hospital  for  drives 
In  the  green  countryside.  He  Is  not  envious 
when  he  sees  other  men  engaged  In  strenuotis 
physical  tasks.  He  Is  grateful  to  be  as  well 
off  as  he  Is. 

Indeed,  gratitude  Is  Leo's  dominant  emo- 
tion. Before  the  war  ended  he  was  In  Army 
hospitals.  He  dldnt  think  too  much  of  his 
care.  But  he  Insists  no  one  could  ask  for 
more  than  he  has  received  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  He  receives  100-percent  dis- 
ability. Leo  has  no  high  regard  for  politi- 
cians as  a  class,  but  tears  come  into  his  eyes 
when  he  speaks  of  the  governor  of  a  western 
State  who  had  him  transferred  to  his  present 
place  of  convalescence. 

This  characterizes  many  of  the  wounded 
and  sick  men  who  fought  In  the  service  of 
the  Nation.  They  are  critical  of  politicians 
In  general,  but  often  extremely  fond  of  some 
Individual  In  politics  who  has  taken  a  per- 
sonal Interest  In  their  own  cases.  A  surpris- 
ing proportion  of  the  hospitalized  veterans 
plan  to  take  a  hand  in  public  life  themselves 
after  they  are  well.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mesn  running  for  ofllce.  It  frequently  refers 
to  activity  In  veteran  organizations. 

"I'm  going  to  teach,"  said  a  man  from  a 
tank  destroyer  unit,  who  had  lost  an  arm. 
"Mv  disability  won't  prevent  me  from  doing 
that,  and  I  think  I  can  urge  the  next  genera- 
tion to  do  something  about  making  our  coim- 
try  happier  and  more  secure." 

A  pretty  nurse,  with  a  trim  figure,  said  her 
patients  were  surprisingly  industrious.  This 
is  applicable  to  most  of  the  hospitalized  vet- 
erans. Edwin  Warren,  27,  ex-captaln  of  In- 
fantry, lay  on  his  back  recovering  from  polio. 
This  was  aggravated  by  malaria  contracted  in 
South  Pacific  fighting.  To  restore  use  of  hla 
hands  and  arms,  he  was  doing  weaving,  sew- 
ing, stenciling,  and  leather  tooling.  He  also 
was  taking  correspondence  courses  In  English 


and  business  law  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

•T  wish  1  could  type  my  papers."  said  Ed- 
win, "but  I  haven  t  quite  enough  uoc  of  my 
hands  back  to  do  that.  Ill  do  it  iffetty  sooii. 
though." 

Warren's  wife  wcwks  at  the  hospital  to  be 
near  him.  She  was  a  nurse  when  they  were 
married.  His  sister  takes  care  of  their 
3 -year-old  daughter.  This  Is  typical  of  the 
Improvisations  made  by  the  families  of 
many  stricken  men. 

Even  on  days  that  the  creamed  chicken 
Is  pasty,  or  the  floor  interne  Is  late  in  chang- 
ing dressings,  the  gripes  of  the  patients  are 
directed  not  at  the  hospital,  but  at  so-called 
phonies  far  beyond  the  hospital  groimds. 
Most  of  the  complalnte  are  reserved  for  men 
who  exaggerate  their  contributions  during 
the  war.  A  veteran,  sallow  with  Jaundice 
and  malaria,  put  down  his  home-town  paper 
angrily  and  pointed  with  indignation. 

"See  that  guy's  name?"  he  asked.  "He 
made  a  speech  at  a  big  bond  rally,  calling 
on  his  fellow  veterans  to  make  sacrifices. 
He  was  in  service  less  than  100  days.  Then 
he  got  a  discharge  because  of  some  sort  of 
ankle  injury  and  went  into  the  real-estate 
business  at  home.  Now  he  rente  shacks  to 
real  combat  veterans  for  $30  a  week.  To 
hear  him  talk  about  his  war  experiences, 
ycu'd  think  he  took  Iwo  single-handed." 

The  angry  veteran  slumped  back  on  his 
pillow,  but  from  all  over  the  ward  came 
similar  tales.  Every  man.  It  seenred,  knew 
of  someone  In  his  particular  community  who 
posed  as  a  war  hero  yet  had  spent  only  a 
few  casual  months  In  training  camp.  A  story 
such  as  this  always  was  good  for  a  long  round 
of  Indignation.  A  chunky  man  with  one  leg 
told  of  a  lawyer  with  political  aspj^tlons 
at  home  who  (xised  as  a  paratrooper. 

"I  was  a  paratrooper,"  said  the  man  with 
one  leg.  "It  cost  me  a  perfectly  good  right 
leg  at  Sicily.  I  don't  think  I  ever  resented 
It,  however,  xintil  I  read  about  that  four- 
flusher  back  home  pretending  he  was  In  the 
paratroops.  He  never  got  closer  to  a  'chute 
than  I  got  to  the  South  Pole." 

Few  other  episodes  cause  anger  In  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  ward.  Nearly  all  other  things, 
no  matter  how  crushing,  are  accepted 
phlegmatlcally.  A  tall  28- year-old  corporal 
of  Norwegian  ancestry  had  Just  been  told 
he  would  have  to  give  up  his  lucrative  Job 
as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  millinery  firm. 
He  had  a  wife  and  two  small  children  to 
support.  He  had  picked  up  a  rare  blood 
disease  In  the  tropics  which  would  leave 
him  a  seml-lnvalid.  No  more  350-mile  days 
in  the  sedan  with  a  lot  of  suitcase-rustling 
at  the  end  of  It  He  might  be  able  to  do 
light  work  at  a  desk — perhaps  keeping  books 
or  making  out  bills. 

His  career  in  pieces,  the  slender  Norwegian 
nevertheless  managed  to  smile.  "Who  am 
I  to  kick?"  he  said.  "I'll  live,  the  doctors 
say,  and  I'll  get  a  pension.  I  guess  we  will  ' 
make  out.  My  family  won't  be  so  bad  off 
by  the  the  time  I  put  all  the  income  dribbles 
together."  He  grinned  wanly  as  he  lay 
against  the  pillow. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  tmllghted  hospital 
room  the  tufted  blond  hair  of  the  ex-soldler 
suddenly  appeared  like  a  knight's  plume. 


Mr.  Farley  os  Advertiniif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NEW  TCSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RrcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Oeneseo  'N  T  >  L^adrr  of  June 
16.  1M9.  enuUed  'Mr.  Parley  on  Adver- 


Tht  Hooorable  James  A.  Farley,  who 
Is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  has  yerved  the 
Democratic  Party  ably  and  with  distinc- 
Uoo  for  many  years.  He  was  Demo- 
cratic State  cbMtnuui  for  New  York 
State  and  later  Mrred  as  Democratic 
nalkMuti  chairmim  when  he  guided  two 
Presidential  campaifms  to  successful  vlc- 
tortea.  He  served  faithfully  m  the  Cabi- 
net as  Postmaster  General  and  estab- 
Uahe6  a  splendid  record  In  the  postal 
He  has  always  maintained  a 
p«noQal  Intere.^t  In  Democratic 
poUUca  and  it  Ls  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Members  Mr.  Farley's  views  on  adver- 
tising: 

Ma.   FAUST   CM    AOVianSIMG 


A  Faxley  afty*  adi 
Vbm  aaJc  of  goods  and  is  no  AHTaMiiC 
troBk  a  BMchliM  tool  Uut  cuu  mAn-boun 
fivaa  a  mantifactunng  operation.  It  Is,  In 
fast.  tb«  HUD*  thing  in  a  different  form. 
TiM  final  ]uattfleaUoo  for  adwtlilBg  la  not 
ttet  it  is  custoocary.  or  that  you  4o  it  bc- 
ea«M  a  coMpaUtor  tfoas  it,  but  that  It  cuts 
eoaa.  Tou  advartta*  itaiply  because  It  costs 
!•■•  to  send  a  msssags  to  a  customer  through 
Xh»  prtatsd  word  than  It  doas  U>  send  a 
to  call  on  eTcrybody  door  to  door. 
«i|«  Mr.  Parley,  is  thus  part 
of  a  eoasplHi  systaa — a  routine,  a  know. 
hew — that  laalaia  tnrentlveness.  orfcsnlsa- 
tlon,  macMna  toola  and  sliilled  labor  and 
^mtmmmhtp.  and  that  has  rssultad  In  ths 
nor*  nalvatsal  distribution  or  more  goods  at 
lewar  eoat  than  tba  world  has  ever  known. 


Peace  ui  Palestine 


BZTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  Mw  ToaK 
IM  THS  HOCSK  OP 


ATIW 


V.  July  2S.  1949 


Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  22. 1949.  entlUed 
"Peace  In  Palestine. "  together  with  the 
article  which  appeared  lo  that  paper  the 
••me  day  written  bf  Otee  Ctirrlvan.  are 
further  indications  of  the  need  for  the 
Immediate  enactment  of  the  Hou.se  joint 
resolution  cosponsored  by  about  60  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  for  the  appolnunent  of 
a  Near  Ea&t  Survey  Conuni.s:t;on. 

PKACK    IM    PALAiTlMB 


of  an  armistice  between  Israel 
and  Syrta  Is  good  news  In  Itself  and  good 
news  becataat  tt  Is  a  eonslderrb'e  triumph  for 
tlM  Dnltad  Nations  Bsporu  from  Trl  Aviv. 
WaablngtuB.  and  Lato»  dMssas  all  agiee  that 
credit  for  the  settlement  Is  dua  to 
J.  Buncba.  the  actln<  UN  madlator. 
and  his  aastsranta.     Ttietr  u'  vork  and 

persistant  efforts  to  Bnd  s  t.,. despite 

tba  iiamillM   luiv*  ^vn  crownad  with  suc- 
caaa.  for  mMlea  agraements  bars 
riaebed  balaaad  BwmI  and  all  ber 

anotter  UM  body,  the  Conciuatloo  Commls- 
■ton.  can  take  be«rt  In  ranawtng  ita  affcrts  to 


establish  a  permanent  political  settlement 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  There  ara 
large  and  serious  probtema— notably  the 
problem  of  th«  Arab  rafugaai  and  the  prob- 
lem oX  Jerusalem — but  with  good  will  and  a 
spirit  of  compromise  that  has  sometimes 
been  lacking  In  the  past  It  should  not  be 
Impoaalble  to  reach  agreement.  Now  that 
the  military  questions  are  out  of  the  way. 
we  can  hope  that  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Conciliation  Commission,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  United  Statca.  Prance, 
and  Turkey,  a  new  era  may  really  be  atx3ut  to 
dawn  throughout  the  Middle  East. 


DoucLAa   PoaoBss   Akas   RxMAiaaAMCc — Jva- 

■nca  BHvaasai  TsscsoM  Rolx  roa  Issakl 

as  ItiBOLB  Bsar  Kiraa  Fbosiausm 
(By  Oene  Currlran) 

Haita.  IsaAK..  July  21.— After  touring  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries  Justice  William  O. 
Dcuglas.  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
said  today  he  had  cbserved  what  he  t}elleved 
to  t>e  an  awakening  In  the  form  of  a  political 
and  economic  renaissance  that,  If  allowed  to 
prosper,  would  glra  new  meaning  to  this 
entire  area. 

He  said  he  felt  Israel,  with  her  advanced 
clvUlaatlon  and  sclenllflc  progress,  cculd 
well  be  the  nuclexu  of  this  potential  moTe- 
ment. 

Spaaklng  before  tba  Bebraw  Institute  of 
Tecozkology.  Justice  Douglas  aald  he  foresaw 
Israel  as  the  teacbar  at  tba  MkMla  Bast. 

"Hera  In  Israel  great  and  atlrrlng  experi- 
ments are  going  on."  he  declared.  "New  and 
different  projects  in  sconomlc  and  social  or- 
ganisation arc  going  forward.  They  have 
great  diversity.  And  in  their  diversity  lies 
their  great  aUength." 

■Bs  social.  tsroLimoN 

Re  said  that  In  Israel  "there  is  rejection  of 
the  feudal  system  that  has  long  held  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  in  Its  grip."  and 
"In  Israel  Is  a  force  that  can  give  txith  di- 
rection and  content  to  the  social  revolution 
that  is  on  its  way." 

Justice  Douglas  bad  obaerved  rumblings 
ci  discontent,  prophecies  of  tumultuous 
tlmaa  to  come,  and  beginnings  of  vast  social 
revolutions.  In  the  Middle  East.  He  felt 
that  these  forces  of  unrest  had  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  not  be  turned  back. 

"Rulers  wUl  attempt  to  atwllsh  them  by 
decree. '  ha  continued.  "Cat>lnet«  may  offer 
palUatlve  measures  but  the  voice  of  these 
people  wUl  not  long  be  stilled." 

He  dcdarad  that  these  conditions  offer 
special  opporttmltles  under  point  four  of 
the  program  which  the  United  States  has 
offered  to  underdeveloped  nations:  but  they 
also  have  a  special  chaUengc  to  educatlonsJ 
institutions,  especially  thoae  such  as  Hebrew 
Institute  of  Technology.  "You  of  Israel 
know  what  a  people  who  have  daalre  for  an 
ideal  can  accumpluh,"  he  declared. 

PLANS  roa  taCI^MATIOM 

"There  are  now  plans  to  reclaim  great  areas 
of  land  in  this  region,"  Justice  Douglas  con- 
tinued "Everywhere  one  goes  in  the  Middle 
East  he  bears  of  these  plana — flood  control. 
drainage  of  swamps  and  sour  tsnds.  and  vast 
Irrl^ti  >--  -'  '  rts  that  will  put  unused  land 
Into  cu  1      These  projects  are  greatly 

needed  They  must  go  forward  If  the  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  to  be  raised. 

"But  they  present  only  a  partial  picture  of 
problem.  If  they  are  used  to  fasten  the  hold 
of  a  few  landlords  on  the  economy,  they  wUl 
bring  new  misery  in  their  wake.  If  they  are 
to  tM  twad  to  ralaa  the  sUndard  of  llflng  of 
the  farming  class  they  must  be  sccompanled 
by  land -distribution  programs  which  will  In- 
Ihat  benefits  go  to  the  workers.  They 
not  t>e  allcwed  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  a  few  economic  baroas  over  tba  people." 


Natiooal  HoatiBf  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permlKlon  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  radio  speech  made 
ever  Station  WHP  in  Harrisburg  and 
Station  WLBR  In  Lebanon  on  July  3, 
1949.  The  .subject  covered  is  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  recently  pas&ed  by 
the  Congress. 

raDSBAL  HOnSIMG  ■IT.L 

My  chief  personal  objection  to  the  bousing 
bill  is:  it  ts  a  hoax.  It  will  not  Increase  the 
net  amount  of  hctislng  in  the  Nation.  In- 
deed, it  will  decretse  it. 

It  will  not  take  care  of  the  lowest  inecma 
groups.  Many  kindly,  well-meaning  people 
hsvc  lieen  led  to  believe  that  thoae  without 
funds  and  in  dire  straits  will  be  taken  Into 
these  p.-ojecu.  They  claim  It  is  a  «-e'fare 
measure,  but  It  really  is  not  at  all.  Prac- 
tically no  one  who  doea  not  hare  an  assured, 
steady  income  can  obtain  admittance  The 
bill  Itself  places  no  limit  whatever  on  In- 
comes; the  net  Income  being  determined 
purely  by  regulations  A  large  perceotaga 
of  thoae  now  in  present  housing  projects  do 
have  substantial  net  incomes.  No  one  dentes 
this.  Amendments  offered  to  limit  the  occu- 
pancy to  thoae  with  Incomes  tielow  a  certain 
level  were  defeated  by  advocates  of  this  idea. 

It  does  not  clear  slums.  Indeed,  the  re- 
quirement for  slum  clearance  In  the  1937 
Act  has  l)een  carefully  removed.  Why.  even 
the  wording  of  the  title  on  slum  clearance 
has  t>een  changed.  It  is  no  longer  Just  plain 
slum  clearance.  It  is  now  alum  clearance 
and  urban  development  and  redevelop- 
ment. The  local  authorities  can  take  an 
obsolete  subdivision  with  no  houses  at  all 
on  it  and  use  that  for  a  bousing  project. 
whUe  allowing  all  of  the  existing  slums  to 
remain.  The  bill  sven  prohibits  the  clear- 
ing of  t!tuns  until  June  30.  1051,  unless  the 
local  authorities  deternUne  that  removing 
them  will  not  adversely  affect  housing  con- 
ditions. U  removing  existing  substandard 
dwellings  does  not  adversely  affect  housing 
condltlona.  tben  there  wcuid  ba  no  need  for 
tba  Oovernment  to  go  into  the  bousing  field. 

We  found  that  in  actual  operation  the 
slum  clearance  section  Ls  clearly  an  adjunct 
of  public  housing.  In  practice,  the  hous- 
ing authorities  will  generally  go  to  the  out- 
skirts of  towns  and  cities  to  get  the  sitae  to 
sell  to  local  public-housing  authorities  in- 
stead of  using  the  Pederal  nKuiey  to  clear  ex- 
isting sliuns. 

There  is  no  requirement  whatever  making 
tba  local  communities  enforce  health,  build- 
ing and  sanitary  codca  in  parts  of  the  town 
outaida  the  area  Umits  of  the  housing  au- 
thorities. If  this  is  not  doiie,  new  clums 
will  be  created  faster  than  old  ones  will  ba 
ended.  Mayor  d'Alasandro,  of  Baltimore,  an 
ardent  advocate  of  thia  bill,  frankly  and  defl- 
nitely  stated  to  ma  whUe  ha  was  on  the 
witness  stand  during  hearings,  that  imleaa 
you  insist  upon  good  standarda  and  enforce- 
ment ot  health  and  sanitary  provialons,  ycu 
can  never  elinUnata  slums.  To  quota  blm. 
he  said:  'That  is  your  starting  point,  no 
matter  what  you  do  from  there."  Since 
bill  does  nothing  on  this,  the  iaglslatlun 
not  even  touch  the  root  of  the  slum  evil  at 
at?  It  perpctiiatea  the  condition  which  It  is 
alleged  to  remedy. 
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If  time  permitted.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  farm  section  at  length.  It  Is  so  ridicu- 
lous. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
trying  to  get  margiixal  farms  out  of  produc- 
tion In  this  era  of  agricultural  sxirpltises. 
This  section  loans  or  glres  money  to  farmers 
of  nonproductive  farms  which  cannot  sup- 
port themselves,  thereby  keeping  them  In 
use.  and  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  broad  power  to  cancel  the  Interest  and 
principal  on  many  of  the  loans  he  malces. 
This  is  simply  fantastic.  It  was  Included 
in  the  bill  as  a  log-rolling  device  In  order  to 
give  people  from  the  farm  sections  some  ex- 
cuse for  going  along  with  the  proposal.  No 
farmer  in  the  Cast  or  the  Middle  West  would 
use  this  and  prot>ably  few  In  the  South,  be- 
cause in  order  to  obtain  the  money  they 
would  have  to  put  their  farm  tinder  the 
direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  would  tell  them  what  to  plant  and  how 
to  farm. 

The  compelling  argument  against  the  bill 
—one  which  should  appeal  to  everyone  Ir- 
respective of  his  or  her  political  philosophy 
— Is  this:  We  simply  cannot  afford  it  today. 
Appropriations  for  the  regular  Government 
departments  have  'been  running  way  over 
those  made  for  the  corresponding  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  the  Republican  Con- 
gress in  1948.  Many  new  authorizations, 
some  not  budgeted  for  fiscal  1950.  have  been 
approved  and  trill  require  more  money.  They 
total  $1.500.000.C00  already  this  session.  Rev- 
enues have  been  dropping,  due  to  the  busl- 
nees  receaaion.  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
economize  at  all.  the  first  essential  step  Is  to 
refuse  to  take  on  new.  expensive  spending 
programs  at  this  time  II  you  do  Uke  them 
on.  and  if  you  still  attempt  to  hold  a  bal- 
anced budget,  then  you  must  do  that  at  the 
expense  of  the  legitimate,  previously  recog- 
nized constitutional  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Can  we  afford  deficit  financing  In 
a  period  of  relative  prosperity,  when  na- 
tional Income  and  revenue  is  near  Its  all- 
time  peak? 

I  have  good  reasons  for  my  conviction  that 
this  bill  will  cause  fewer  houses  to  be  built 
In  the  United  States  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  I  supported  the  Veterans' 
Emergency  Housing  program  In  1945.  when 
Wilson  Wyatt  promised  Government  controls 
and  Government  operations  would  produce 
2.700.000  houses  In  3  years.  I  wanted  to  take 
the  chance  In  the  hope  that  such  legislation 
would  produce  houses.  And  I  remember  all 
too  well  what  a  failure  that  was.  Construc- 
tion of  housing  was  cut  down  to  a  mini- 
mum—around  450.000.  After  that  blU  was 
repealed,  after  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
but  only  after  much  damage  was  done,  resi- 
dential-housing construction  in  the  United 
States  soared  to  over  800,000  dwelling  units 
In  1947  and  to  935  000  dweUlng  units  in  1948. 
The  threat  of  Government  competition  and 
of  the  Government  stepping  In  and  taking 
over  and  accumulating  and  hoarding  build- 
ing materials,  and  all  that  Is  a  definite  threat 
to  private  lndura7,  causing  private  indus- 
try to  be  reluctant  to  enter  the  field  of  resi- 
dential construcUon.  After  the  election  last 
November  when  It  became  fairly  evident  that 
this  bill  would  pass,  the  drop  In  the  amount 
of  private  construction  o  dwelling  units  was 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  the  reces- 
sion in  other  lines  of  industry. 

Since  this  bill  las  paaaad.  from  this  point 
on.  tiiere  Is  no  question  but  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  hous  ig  and  slum  clear- 
ance In  this  country  will  l>e  the  top  limit  for 
which  Pederal  funds  are  provided.  No  State 
or  commimity  Is  going  to  do  anything  on  its 
own  when  they  see  the  "pie  In  the  sky"  of 
Pederal  funds.  Naturally,  the  State  and 
coramunltiea  wUl  wait  for  the  pie  to  drop  In 
th-lr  laps.  The  agitation  for  this  bill  dur- 
lr\g  the  past  years  has  had  this  effect.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.     Now  that  it  is 


about  to  become  law.  you  will  see  every  State 
waiting  for  Pederal  funds  before  doing  any- 
thing. 

Under  section  506,  the  Central  Housing  Au- 
thorities in  Washington  can  aastime  all  obli- 
gations of  all  projects  built  since  January 
1.  1946,  by  the  States  or  communities.    If  that 
Is  done,  and  if  the  Federal  Government  takes 
them  over  and  agrees  to  use  these  annual 
contributions  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sub- 
sidies to  these  houses  already  constnx:ted. 
then  clearly  those  funds  will  not  and  cannot 
be  available  to  the  Pederal  Government  to 
use  In  the  construction  of  new  houses.     If 
so.  there  will  not  be  810.000   hoiises  built. 
And  this  is  another  of  the  hoaxes  In  the  bill. 
This  is  no  ordinary  authorization  bill  re- 
garding which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  later  study  and  decide  what  appropria- 
tion should  later  be  made.     The  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  In 
the  bin  Itself.     This  contractual  obligation 
becomes  binding  the  moment  the  contract 
between  the  local  housing  authority  and  the 
central  authority  Is  signed  here  In  Washing- 
ton.   Prom  that  point  on  the  United  States 
has  no  choice  at>out  what  to  do.    It  must 
pay    »308.000,000    per    year    over    a    40-year 
period.     The   United    States   Government   Is 
Just  as  much  obligated  to  pay  the  money  as 
It  is  to  supply  the  funds  needed  to  pay  the 
Interest  and  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
the  Oovernment  bonds  of  the  UiUted  States. 
There  is  no  retreat  except  by  repudiation  and 
that  would  mean  national  rtiln  and  tMuik- 
ruptcy. 

Who  amongst  us  is  a  good  enotigh  Judge 
or  prophet  to  foretell  what  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  2  to  5 
years  from  now.  let  along  25  or  35  years  from 
now?  If  the  program  is  broadened  as  advo-- 
tised,  and  if  a  total  ctf  6.500.000  units  Is  even- 
tually provided  for,  then  by  that  time  the 
United  States  will  have  undertaken  obliga- 
tions forcing  futtire  Congresses  to  appropri- 
ate $2,500,000,000  each  year,  over  a  40-year 
period.  That  would  total  IIOO.OOO.OCO.OOO. 
In  my  Judgment,  It  ts  suicidal  national  policy 
to  undertake  such  long-range  conomltments 
In  any  field.  Any  housing  program  we  might 
adopt  should  be  t>ased  on  annual  appropria- 
tions whereby  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proprtates  what  It  can  afford  In  that  year, 
pays  the  money,  and  then  Is  free  to  do  In  the 
future  what  fiscal  conditions  warrant. 

These  houses  are  neither  low  cost  nor  are 
they  low  rent.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  held  hear- 
ings on  another  bill.  Government  witnesses 
testified  then  that  17  percent  more  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  for  its  construction 
than  was  paid  few  the  same  type  of  construc- 
tion work  done  by  private  industries.  The 
only  question  U:  Who  Is  going  to  pay  the 
rent?  The  occupant  of  the  dwelling  or  the 
Government?  The  Government  means  you, 
the  taxpayer. 

The  annual  subsidy  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  t381  per  year  for  each  unit. 
Then  you  must  add  the  local  subsidy  to  this. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  tax  exemption 
of  all  local  taxes.  Including  State  realty  taxes 
and  more  particularly  all  school  taxes.  All 
of  you  know  how  high-school  taxes  neces- 
sarily are.  These  exemptions  are  written  into 
all  the  contracts  and  are  binding  on  the  State 
and  community  for  the  40-year  period  of  the 
contract.  Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  can  he 
made,  but  they  are  limited  to  about  25  per- 
cent of  what  the  project  would  have  to  pay  to 
the  localities  If  taxed  on  the  same  t>ases  as 
other  property  In  the  community.  Hence, 
this  burden  Is  thrown  upon  the  other  resi- 
dents living  In  the  communities,  so.  In  the 
long  run.  there  will  have  to  t)e  either  an  In- 
crease In  your  local  taxes  or  else  more  Fed- 
eral control  by  shifting  more  of  the  burden 
to  the  Pederal  Government  in  Washington. 
There  Is  a  grave  danger  In  political  control 
o'  human  shelter.    We  have  some  experience 


with  political  control  over  some  Jobs.  Where 
there  is  a  aalectlon  of  some  from  among 
nany,  then  you  must  choose.  I  an\  not  say- 
ing whether  this  selection  will  be  good.  bad. 
or  Indifferent.  The  point  is.  somebody  aotna- 
where  will  have  the  power  to  say  to  Mr.  A 
"You  can  come  In,"  and  to  Mr.  B  "You  can- 
not." Therefore,  this  problem  of  dtscrlml- 
natlon  is  Inherent  In  public  housing.  There 
is  discrimination  between  States,  between 
towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  and  then  finally 
among  Individuals  In  each  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  a  housing  project  is  placed. 


Inycatioa  of  First  Practical  Typewriter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26, 1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
Jonathan  Pratt,  of  Centre,  Ala.,  invented 
the  first  practical  typewriter.  Official 
records  show  that  the  machine  was  com- 
pleted in  1864,  and  in  1866  was  granted 
a  patent  in  London.  England.  Too  lit- 
tle is  known  about  this  great  and  out- 
standing American.  For  that  reason,  I 
include  herewith  an  aiticle  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  on 
Sunday.  July  10,  by  Joe  Azbcll: 
PKAcncAL  TTFEwarrxa  Invxntid  3T   Cent«e, 


(By  Joe  Azk)ell) 

If  John  Jonathan  Pratt,  of  Centre.  Ala., 
had  not  suffered  from  writer's  cramp,  it  would 
require  three  times  as  long  to  put  this  stot7 
down  on  paper. 

Pratt  Invented  the  first  practical  type- 
writer. 

There  are  some  people  who  dispute  this 
claim. 

However,  ofDclal  records  in  patent  offices 
of  London,  England,  and  Washington.  D.  C. 
teems  to  prove  that  Pratt  is  entitled  to  the 
honor,  although  the  fact  Is  not  generally 
known. 

XZSTtXSS  NATX7BX 

Pratt,  bom  April  14.  1831,  In  Union,  S.  C. 
came  to  Alabama  with  his  family  whUe  still  a 
young  awn  A  man  of  unsettled  and  restleaa 
ten^terament.  he  jumped  from  law  practlea 
to  a  reporter's  Job:  from  an  editor's  desk  to 
teaching  school,  and  then  to  inventing  type- 
KTiters  before  he  had  reached  30. 

He  priced  his  law  studies  becauae  it  was 
WhUe  studying  under  Judge  Porter  at  Green- 
ville, Ala.,  that  he  met.  feU  in  love  with,  and 
subsequently  married,  the  Judges  pretty 
daughter.  Miss  Julia  Porter. 

After  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession,  and  edited  a  newspaper, 
called  the  NaUonal  Democrat,  at  Centre, 
warrza'*  cbamt 
In  the  early  fifties,  he  waa  register  In 
chancery  at  Centre  and  did  so  much  writing 
that  his  fingers  became  cramped,  often  ren- 
dering them  useless  for  short  periods. 

One  night,  he  Jokingly  told  some  friends. 
"I  am  going  to  Invent  a  writing  machine, 
so  my  fingers  wont  ache  so  much,  when 
1  am  writing." 

After  he  spouted  the  Idea.  It  stuck  In  hla 
mind.  •nXThy  not?"  he  asked  himself,  "other 
things  have  been  Invented.  A  writing  ma- 
chine shouldn't  be  impoaalble  to  develop." 
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S*  was  m  part  owner  and  editor  of  tb« 
llBttomi  D»mocrat.  bad  a  atsabl*  law  prac- 
•om*  property — which  afforded  him 
rortable  llTellbood— and  could  without 
too  much  strain  fool  with  "silly  Ideas." 

imxT  muv  uiM 

As  the  idea  grew  into  a  practical  plan,  he 
•ought  the  aid  of  his  employee.  John  Neety, 
a  practical  printer  and  mechanical  thinker. 

Neely  scoffed  at  the  "writing  machine 
Idea."  but  after  the  plan  was  explained  and 
he  was  Instructed  to  fashion  type  for  It.  he 
took  a  "fancy  to  the  machine." 

Piatt's  Idea  was  no  lonier  a  X>^-  Soon 
he  WM  (aaMflBlac  *  drawing  for  the  com- 
plleated  Itttle  machine,  called  the  "Ptero- 
type."  StmultaneotMly  bis  friends  were 
spreading  the  riunors  that  the  Invention  was 
a  "sUly  Idea"  to  start  with  and  that  the  new- 
fangted  machine  would  be  Impractical. 

Nevertheleea.  while  many  Tlewed  the  ma- 
chine with  peaslmlsm.  several  encouraged 
and  helped  Pratt,  for  his  confidence  in  the 
macLlne  proved  that  he  was  cetermlned  to 
make  It  a  success. 


•trrs  RNrrrmo 

One  hot  afternoon.  Pratt  rushed  Into  John 
Coker's  store  and  asked  to  buy  all  the  knit- 
ting needles  h«  had. 

A  bit  puided.  Coker  said  he  did  not  have 
any  needles  on  hand,  but  would  send  to 
Rome.  Oa  .  for  two  groae — "If  you  really  want 
them  " 

A  few  days  later,  the  shipment  arrived  and 
Pratt  carefully  tucked  the  boxes  of  needles 
under  his  arm  and  walked  toward  his  home 
where  he  worked  secretly  on  the  machine. 

"I"ve  got  the  first  parts  for  my  machine," 
he  told  questioners  who  asked  about  his  pack- 
age. "I'll  have  a  writing  machine  built  In  a 
few  more  weaks." 

The  needlee  were  used  In  experimenting 
and  building  the  typewriter.  Wooden  blocks 
at  one  end  of  the  needles.  To 
were  fastanad  the  type  which  Neely  had 
made  or  selected  from  newspaper  printing 
fonu.  He  now  worked  on  the  machine  at 
•very  opportunity. 

MOOKX.    COMPLXTKO 

Finally  on  a  proud  day  In  I  MO  the  model — 
eompllcated  and  crude  In  appearance — was 
completed.  Pratt  was  ready  for  the  difficult 
end  of  his  venture — securing  proper  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  financial  backing. 

But  the  wiry  little  attomey-edltor-lnventor 
failed  to  get  the  financial  backing  in  this 
country  A  War  Between  the  States  was 
around  the  corner  and  money  was  as  tight 
as  wet  ihoes. 

Pratt  sold  his  slaves,  property,  and  ousl- 
naa*  Interests,  and  sailed  for  England,  where 
be  was  to  exhibit  hU  model  for  British  sci- 
entists After  proving  he  had  a  practical 
machine  be  was  given  a  British  patent  en 
December   I.  186e. 

A  short  while  later  Pratt  was  demonstrat- 
ing his  machine  for  skeptical  merchants 
and  sold  a  few  at  tl5  each.  Bxit  he  found 
the  buying  market  flimsy. 

Blaflaadne  editors,  however,  recognised  in 
the  odd-luoklng  contraption  something  that 
their  readers  could  whet  their  curious  minds 
upon  and  exclaim.  "What  are  they  going  to 
invent  next?" 

In  1887  a  London  magaxlne.  "Engineering." 
pubUilMd  a  UUrj  and  illustration  of  the  orig- 
inal mf>i^**^  "Sclenilflc  American"  In  a 
July  1M7  Issue  also  bulled  the  "wondera  of 
nan's  mind"  with  an  article  describing  the 
iBVantlon.  complete  with  etebttf  aiustratlons. 

MACMIMK  P4TX>rrTS 

The  (oUowlng  year  Pratt  filed  papera  with 
the  Unltad  States  Patent  Office  (or  hu  type- 
writing nuMThina. 

HU  machine,  according  to  the  United 
atatee  Patent  OOce.  had  36  types,  moiuited 
tn  three  rows  on  a  type  wheel,  the  rotation 
of  which  brought  the  required  character  op- 


poalte  the  printing  point.  Paper  with  a  car- 
bon sheet  Intervening  was  pressed  against  U 
by  a  hammer  worked  by  the  keys. 

In  1868  an  American  patent  also  was  taken 
out  on  a  typewriting  machine  by  C.  L.  Sholes 
and  C.  Olldden.  and  In  1875.  after  effecting 
various  Improvements,  they  finally  placed  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine  with  a  Illon. 
N.  T..  gun  maker  firm  called  Remington  ft 
Son.  At  first  the  Remington  machine  worked 
<Sa  the  type  bar  principle.  Each  of  the  44 
bars  had  only  a  single  character  so  that  the 
writing  was  In  capitals  only.  But  In  1878  type 
bars  with  two  charactera  were  Introduced  so 
that  a  machine  with  40  keys,  two  being 
change  keys,  could  print  76  characten,  with 
both  capital  and  small  lettera. 

MOmrMSMT  SOUGHT 

Por  many  years  Tol  Shropshire,  who  with 
his  brother,  Charles,  operated  the  Coosa 
River  News  at  Centre,  published  claims  that 
Pratt  was  Inventor  of  the  first  practical  type- 
writer. He  was  ably  supported  by  John  Wil- 
liams, editor  of  the  Talladega  Home.  In  an 
effort  to  Induct  court  reporters  to  erect  a 
monument  for  the  Inventor. 

The  Alabama  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  took  up  the  fight  to  prove 
Pratt  Invented  the  first  practical  typing 
machine.  At  an  annual  convention  In  1931, 
Ifiss  B.  Grace  Jemlson  of  Talladega,  made 
a  report  of  Investigation  on  the  typewriter 
Invention. 

In  her  extensive  collections,  she  produced 
copies  of  patent  Illustrations,  descriptive 
matter,  and  magazine  articles,  filed  by  Pratt 
In  oOclal  places. 

She  also  showed  three  copies  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Society  of  Arts,  containing  Pratt's 
speech,  discussing  the  machine  and  giving 
specifications  and  full  description  of  It.  more 
than  a  year  before  Sholes'  Invention  was 
patented. 

PaUaSD   BT    JKMKINS 

Miss  Jemlson  also  quoted  Henry  Charles 
Jenkins'  speech  before  the  Royal  Society  for 
Encouragement  of  Arts.  Manufacturera.  and 
Commerce,  in  which  he  said  of  Pratt's  ma- 
chine, "This  machine  was  a  portable  and 
practical  typewriter,  and  with  it,  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  typewriting  machine  as  a 
class  naay  be  said  to  end." 

Models  of  Pratt's  typewrlten  are  on  dis- 
play at  Kensington  Museum.  London,  (now 
known  as  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  and 
the  National  Museum  In  Washington.  The 
Alabanuk  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
has  on  file  pictures  of  the  machine,  samples 
of  Its  writing  and  other  personal  properties 
of  Pratt's. 

After  devoting  yeara  to  the  typewriter  In- 
vention, Pratt  became  editor  of  the  Gadsden 
Times,  during  the  great  depression  of  1873, 
but  held  the  position  for  only  a  short  period. 
He  returned  to  the  job  In  1883.  and  stayed  for 
several  yeara. 

Some  authorities  believe  Pratt  wrote  some 
of  his  editorials  on  the  first  typewrltera  and 
that  the  Times  printed  the  firat  tjrpewrltten 
editorials  in  history. 

Pratt'i  home  in  Centre  was  a  colonial  man- 
sion, known  as  "Pine  Knull."  It  has  since 
been  torn  down. 

If  Pratt  had  lived  "up  north."  many  say. 
he  ml^ht  have  benefited  more  fully  from 
his  Indention. 

Sholee — whoee  Remington  typewrltera  be- 
came, and  still  are.  successful — did  pay  Pratt 
a  snuili  pension,  it  Is  said,  for  taking  over  the 
great  Invention. 

True,  Pratt  did  not  get  much  money  or 
honor  out  of  his  Invention,  but  he  had 
achieved  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

He  had  Invented  a  writing  machine,  that 
ridded  the  world  of  writer's  cramp— for  those 
who  learned  to  use  his  Invention. 

Pratt's  first  typewriter  later  became  known 
as  the  Hammond  Brand  typewriter. 

The  inventor  died  In  1903  and  Is  burled 
at  Centre.  Ala  —near  where  he  firat  got  the 
Idea  for  his  typewriter. 


Time  for  Compromise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TIIAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  BENTSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial: 
TiMX  roa  coicnoMisz 

Barring  a  miraculous  return  from  Its  con- 
greaalonal  grave,  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's 1949  labor  law  Is  a  dead  duck. 

It  was  a  measure  that  would  have  repealed 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  would  have  brought 
back  Into  force  some  of  the  features  of  the  old 
Wagner  Act.  But  the  Senate  took  little  time 
to  show  that  It  was  not  in  favor  of  such 
legislation,  and  Democratic  Party  leaden 
were  among  the  flnt  to  admit  the  admin- 
istration's defeat. 

That  left  open  the  door  for  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These 
the  Senate  approved  but  they  have  little  or 
no  hope  of  getting  through  the  House.  The 
net  result  of  labor  legislation  In  the  Eighty- 
firat  Congress,  therefore.  Is  exactly  what  even 
union  labor  leaders  have  admitted:  Two 
mere  yeara  of  Taft-Hartley. 

Labor's  leadera  as  a  result  of  this  defeat 
have  proclaimed  a  fight  against  reelection  of 
the  Senatora  who  scuttled  the  Truman  pro- 
gram. That  Is  their  right.  But  they  leave 
many  wondering  whether  spite  or  states- 
manship Is  guiding  their  Intended  political- 
action  program. 

Neither  labor  nor  business  In  this  country 
in  recent  years  has  exhibited  any  generoiu 
amount  of  statesmanship.  Each  has  uti- 
lised mora  selfishness  than  foresight  or  un- 
deratandlng  in  dealing  with  the  labor-man- 
agement problems  that  have  arisen.  In  the 
middle  has  been  the  American  public,  bear- 
ing lu  suffering  with  considerable  patience. 

That  public  has  long  realized  that  excesses 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  In 
attempts  to  settle  the  labor-management 
squabble.  It  saw  the  pendulum  swing  far 
to  labor's  side  under  the  Wagner  Act,  then 
veer  far  In  the  opposite  direction  under  Taft- 
Hartley. 

The  American  public  also  knows  that  no 
strong  prolat>or  or  promanagement  law  Is  the 
long-range  solution.  It  knows  that  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  t>etween  the  two  will 
be  the  ultimate  answer. 

The  Elghty-firat  Congress  has  been  In  no 
mood  to  return  to  Wagner  Act  provisions. 
In  spite  of  the  great  political  upset  in  the 
1948  presidential  election  with  its  choice  of 
a  leader  devoted  to  Taft-Hartley  repeal,  the 
prospects  for  that  repeal  have  never  t>een 
bright.     Now  they  are  indeed  gloomy. 

That  fact  alone  underlines  the  need  for 
compromise.  A  violent  campaign  by  organ- 
ised labor  against  those  who  opposed  it  In 
Congress  will  not  produce  any  such  accord, 
nor  will  radical  action  by  management. 
Both  need  to  relax  and  strive  to  serve  the 
public  good  with  reasonable  legislation. 


Pletse  Sign  Petition  No.  6 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKw  Toajc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions  that  enactment 
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of  my  bill  H.  R.  2324  for  the  repeal  of 
wartime  excise  taxes  on  retail  sales  will 
not  result  In  any  net  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Items  covered  by  my  bill  are 
the  only  items  subject  to  retail  excise 
taxes.  Removal  of  these  excise  taxes 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  trade  in  those  in- 
dustries, resulting  in  increased  income 
taxes  to  the  Government.  The  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  25,  1949,  fully  bears 
out  all  that  I  contended  in  that  respect. 
I  again  urge  the  Members  to  sign  my 
petition  No.  6  to  bring  that  bill  before 
the  House  for  consideration. 
No  Tax   Loss   Sein   in   Excise   Repial-'-In- 

CKEASX   IN    FUB   SaLXS    VOLUME   WoULD  OUT- 

wnsH    Ajrr    Decline.    MzacBANTs    Gaocri' 

AaHBTS OOVEP-NMENT  MiCHT  GaIN 

Tkaas  Since  1943  Undeb  Levy  Ctrr  One- 
Thud  While  Other  Retail  Figlees 
Doubled 

To  prove  lu  aaaertlon  that  the  Federal 
Government  wUl  derive  UtUe  difference  In 
Income  whether  the  excise  tax  is  repealed 
or  retained,  the  American  Fur  Merchants 
Association  has  submitted  an  analysis  of 
the  nnancial  operating  structure  of  the  en- 
tire fur  Industry,  from  farmer-trapper  to 
retailer. 

The  study,  to  t>e  filed  today  with  appro- 
priate authorities  In  Washington  was  pre- 
pared for  the  assxriation  by  the  American 
Management  Counfcl.  a  staff  of  economists 
who  perform  Independent  resesu-ch  In  the 
marketing,  economics,  and  statistical  fields 
for  leading  Industries  and  special  tax  studies 
for  Government  offices. 

According  to  David  R.  Hochberg,  president 
of  the  Fur  Merchants  Association,  it  was 
agreed  that  Its  files  were  to  be  open  to  the 
management  counsel,  that  Its  Investigators 
would  be  free  to  speak  to  any  members  of 
the  trade,  and  to  check  any  estimates  given 
by  the  association  against  published  sta- 
tistics of  the  Government,  "with  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  accept  the  results 
of  their  analysis  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  favorable  to  the  Industry's  argument 
for  relief." 

estimate  etttct  of  tax 
The  method  of  the  economic  investigation 
was  to  estimate  the  net  effect  of  the  20- 
percent  excise  tax  upon:  (1)  the  profit 
structure  of  the  Industry;  (2)  the  profits  of 
those  industries  whose  revenues  depend  In 
part  upon  the  activity  of  the  fur  Industry, 
and  (3)  the  volume  of  employment  in  the 
fur  industry. 

Knowledge  of  how  the  20-percent  excise 
tax  would  affect  sales,  coets,  profits,  and  em- 
ployment, in  turn,  would  enable  the  econ- 
omists to  objectively  estimate  how  much 
taxes  the  Federal  Government  would  receive 
If  the  exclM  tax  on  furs  would  be  removed, 
"It  was  also  a  part  of  the  program  to  in- 
vestigate by  an  off-the-street  poll  of  con- 
sumers, the  precise  extent  to  which  the  tax 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  sales."  Mr.  Hochberg 
said.  "Thla  last  was  done.  In  part,  to  sup- 
port our  responses  to  those  Congressmen  who 
have  asserted  that  the  fur  trade  is  merely 
experiencing  a  recession  simUar  to  other  in- 
dustries." 

Highlights  developed  by  the  study  are: 
I.  As  compared  to  last  year's  return  of 
•73.000.000.  and  W8.000.0C0  In  1946.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  Government  will  receive 
fC3.000.000  this  year  by  retaining  tl.e  30- 
percenl  excise  tax,  but  would  receive  tSS,- 
000.000  with  the  tax  removed. 

a.  If  only  10  percent  of  the  tax  is  removed 
the  Government  may  receive  roughly  9S9.- 
000.000. 

3.  Regardless  of  the  reason  given  as  to 
why  the  20-percent  excise  tax  on  furs  may 
have  deferred  the  purchase  of  a  fur  coat,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  excise  tax  was  con- 
sidered by  the  fur-consuming  populatloa  In 


the  past  few  years  to  have  been  a  sales  de- 
terrent by  41  percent  of  those  Interviewed. 

4.  Ever  since  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  In- 
creased the  excise  tax  from  10  to  20  percent, 
sales  of  the  fur  industry  have  declined.  Re- 
tall  sales  soared  from  100  In  1943  to  204.1 
for  1948,  whereas  fur  sales  dropped.  In  the 
safe  years,  from  100  to  66.6. 

5.  Most  startling  development  of  the  study 
was  that  the  Index  of  retail  fur  sales  by 
unit  volume  has  decreased  each  year  from 
100,  In  1943.  to  42  In  1948.  This  conclusion 
does  not  except  the  boom  years  of  the  war 
or  the  postwar  Inflation  years. 

6.  A  pretest  market  analysis  of  the  fur- 
consuming  population  conducted  In  June 
1949.  indicates  that  If  the  20  percent  excise 
tax  were  removed,  the  dollar  volume  retail 
sales  of  fur  garments  would  be  Increased  by 
46  percent.  A  subsequent  Industry  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  10  percent  reduction  in  the 
tax  revealed  that  the  trade  would  benefit  ap- 
proximately by  75  percent  of  this  figtire  (75 
percent  of  46  percent). 

"The  tax  study  presented  fairly  establishes 
more  than  we  had  heretofore  argued:  That 
the  Government  will  lose  very  little  by  giving 
relief."  Mr.  Hochberg  said.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  with 
Congressmen  almost  imanlmously  agreeing 
on  the  merit  of  our  case,  an  Industry  as 
old  as  ours,  giving  income  to  several  million 
farmer- trappers  and  employment  to  some  50,- 
000  persons  in  the  marketing  operation, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  expire  because 
of  the  specious  excuses  of  complicated  par- 
liamentary procedure  or  the  venality  of  party 
politics." 

Copies  of  the  analysis  will  be  filed  today 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  Tax- 
ation, and  Treasury  officials.  It  is  also  made 
available  for  use  by  the  National  Fur  Tax 
Committee. 


Navy  Rockrti  Fired  65  Miles  Up  in 
Cosmic  Ray  Test  in  Pacific 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  HARE 

or  sotrrH  caeolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  tiie  following  article  by  Ansel  E. 
Talbert,  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  25,  1949: 
Navt  Rockets  Fixed  65  Mnxs  rr  in  Cocmic 

Rat    Test    in    Pacij-ic — Aebobex    Missiles 

Lacnched  From  Ten  deb  s  Deck  at  Efjcrnn 

Geomagnetic  Eqcatob 

(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 

Rockets  fired  from  the  deck  of  a  United 
States  Navy  surface  ship  cruising  700  miles 
off  the  west  coast  of  South  America  have 
roared  aloft  to  altitudes  of  more  than  63 
miles,  headquarters  of  the  third  naval  dis- 
trict announced  last  night  at  90  Church 
Street. 

The  announcement  was  the  first  official 
word  from  the  Navy  about  actual  firings  of 
rockets  and  gxilded  missiles  at  sea  since  the 
disclosure  almost  2  years  ago  that  a  captured 
German  V-2  had  been  launched  successfully 
from  the  fiight  deck  of  the  45,000-ton  carrier 
Midtpay.  On  that  occasion  the  German- 
buUt  rocket  rose  erratically  only  6  miles  and 
exploded  in  the  air. 

Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld  later  made  knoaii 
his  opinion,  however,  that  the  rocket-pow- 
ered guided  missile  Is  the  basic  naval  weapon 
of  the  future.  Although  all  existing  missiles 
are  relatively  short-ranged.  Admiral  Denfeld 


said  that  they  would  become  transoceanic 
when  launched  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  off 
an  enemy  coast. 

Ljkst  night's  annoxuicement  stated  that  tha 
65 -mile  high  firings  took  place  aboard  the 
U.  S.  S.  Norton  Sound,  a  Under  fitted  out 
specifically  to  study  the  launching  of  guided 
missiles  at  sea.  This  ship  has  been  cruising 
about  In  the  Pacific  and  according  to  clficl£l 
Navy  sources  is  scheduled  to  visit  the  Arctic 
as  well  as  the  tropics  in  gathering  data  about 
phenomena  recorded  at  high  altltudei  by 
telemetering  equipment  carried  In  the  rock- 
etf  fired  from  Its  decks. 

KAVT-Btni-T    MISSILES 

These  rockets  used  by  the  Navy  tender's 
crew  were  not  captured  German  missiles  but 
pencil-shaped  Aerobees.  a  rocket-misflle  type 
developed  for  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
by  the  Aerojet  Corp  ,  of  Aiusa.  Calif.  The 
development  work  on  the  Aerobee  was  under 
the  technical  supervision  of  the  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, center  of  Navy  gulded-mlssile  re- 
search, and  the  actual  construction  was  done 
bv  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp..  of  Santa 
Monica.  Calif. 

The  firings  mentioned  specifically  In  the 
Navy  announcement  were  stated  to  have 
taken  place  In  March  and  to  have  obtained 
data  about  cosmic-ray  Intensity. 

Dr.  James  A.  Van  Allen  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  a  scientist 
who  has  predicted  future  construction  of 
satellite  space  idatforms  circling  the  earth 
continuously,  was  said  to  have  made  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  Information  recorded 
by  two  rockets  fired  at  sea  during  that  month. 

From  other  sources,  however,  it  was  learned 
that  later  rocket  firings  from  decks  of  sub- 
marines as  well  as  surface  ships  have  taken 
place,  although  no  detaUs  will  be  revealed 
until  an  evaluation  of  the  Incidents  can  be 
made  by  Navy  scientists. 

COSMIC-KAT    tVATA    FOUND 

Dr.  Van  Allen's  preliminary  examination 
of  the  telemetering  records  obtained  by  the 
Norton  Sound  firings  indicates  that  the  coa- 
mlc-ray  Intensity  above  the  atmosphere  at 
the  geomagnetic  equator  where  the  firings 
took  place  Is  about  one-third  that  found 
above  White  Sands  Proving  Ground  near  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex.  At  White  Sands  considerable 
ccsmlc-ray  data  was  obtained  throtigh  firings 
of  both  German-  and  American-built  rockets 
since  the  war. 

The  Intensity  found,  however,  is  twice  as 
great  as  had  been  estimated,  according  to  the 
Navy  announcement,  for  previous  experi- 
ments with  baUoons  and  airplanes  Indicated, 
that  the  ccsmlc-ray  Intensity  at  the  geo- 
magnetic equator  was  between  one-sixth  and 
one-eighth  that  found  at  White  Sands. 

Bach  rocket  fired  from  the  Norton  Sound 
carried  150  pounds  of  scientific  Instruments 
for  recording  data  at  high  altittxiea. 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
on  Drew  Pearson  Hoar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATUNS 

OF  xrt.'.H 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  T.urrl  on  the  Drew  Pearson 
hour  on  July  24.  1949- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  WMk  I  hmve  been  uked  two  qucBtlons. 
Why  are  you  talklog  on  Drew  Pearson's  botir? 
Why  did  you  vote  against  the  Atlantic  Pact? 
Wall.  I  am  talking  on  this  hour  because  Mr. 
Pearson  tnTlted  me  and  I  knew  he  had  one 
of  the  beat  listening  audiences  In  the  United 
State*,  better  than  any  of  us  Republican 
itors  can  get  on  our  own  time:  and  of 
I.  I  do  hare  an  election  contest  In  1950 
1 X  4oat  vast  to  miss  a  good  llsunlng  au- 
X  raspect  he  Inrlted  me  becSauae  he 
wanted  to  go  on  a  nice  cool  vacation,  and 
knew  that  we  Senators  had  to  be  here  work- 
ing whether  the  weather  was  cool  or  hot— 
and  It  la  ttoi.  At  any  rate,  he  still  geu  the 
fa*  for  tbe  eooMaerculs.  I  thank  him  for  the 
opportunity  and  appreciate  his  being  willing 
to  five  tlsoe  to  one  with  whom  be  ao  fre- 
qnently  differs.  That  U  the  American  way — 
to  racogniaa  that  those  who  differ  with  you 
have  a  right  to  be  heard. 

Why  did  I  vota  agalaat  the  Atlantic  Pact? 
I  wanted  to  voU  for  It — at  least  I  wanted  to 
*ot«  to  let  Rujala  know  that  If  ahe  attacked 
veatem  Burope.  tbe  United  Statea  would  be 
In  tbe  war.  I  balleve  that  would  be  a  deter- 
rent to  war.  The  Kaiser  might  not  have 
■tarted  the  First  World  War  or  Hitler  the 
Second  If  they  bad  known  they  would  en- 
counter the  great  economic  and  human  pow- 
er of  the  United  SUtes.  We  Issued  Just  thla 
warning  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  tbongh 
«e  were  a  much  leaa  powerful  Nation.  It  pre- 
vented aggreaalon  against  Central  and  South 
America.  That  was  only  a  President's  mes- 
ae^  to  Congreaa.  and  there  were  no  treaty 
obUcatlona,  and  no  arma  for  other  nations. 
But  It  was  one  of  the  most  effective  peace 
la  tbe  history  of  the  world.  I 
Xaevr  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  western 


the  Atlantic  Pact  goea  much  further. 
It  obligates  us  to  go  to  war  If  at  any  time 
during  the  next  30  years  anyone  makes  an 
armed  attack  on  any  of  the  12  nations.    Un- 
der the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  could  change  our 
policy  at  any  time.    We  could  Judge  whether 
perhaps  one  of  the  countries  had  given  cause 
for  the  attack.    Oolj  CVungreea  could  declare 
a  war  In  ptmOBDCe  Of  the  doctrine.     Under 
th-"  new  pact  the  President  can  take  us  Into 
war  without  Congrefs.     But,   above  all   the 
treaty  Is  a  part  of  a  much  larger  program  by 
which  we  undertake  to  arm  all  these  nations 
•fatnst  Riissla.    The  Prealdent  Is  sending  up 
tJie  first  instaUaent  of  this  arms  program  to- 
morrow to  add  a  Mlllon  and  a  half  dollars  U> 
tola  budget  already  showing  a  large  deficit. 
To  my  mind  this  tiu^s  the  whole  project 
iBto  something  completely  different  from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.    I  found  that  at  least  some 
of   the   European   nations   were   Induced   to 
Bign  the  pect  by  the  promlae  of  arma.    A 
jolat   mWttary    program   baa   already    been 
made.    Hie  Stat*  Department  says  arma  are 
a  neceaaary  oorollary  of  the  pact.    No  peraon 
can  be  a  realist  and  not  know  that  It  Is  one 
united  project.    It  thus  becomes  an  oflenslv* 
and  defensive  military  alliance  against  Rus- 
aia.     I  believe  our  foreign  policy  should  t^ 
aimed  primarily  at  security  aitd  peace,  and  I 
baUere  such  an  alliance  Is  more  likely  to  pro- 
tfttee  war  than   peace.     A   third   wurld   war 
veaild  be  the  greatest  tragedy  the  world  baa 
erer  aulTrred — even  if  we  won  th*  war.  w* 
this  tim^  would  probably  suffer  tremendous 
destruction,  our  economic  system  would  be 
cripple*!,  and  w*  wo^ild  Iom?  our  liberties  and 
free  aystem  Jtist  aa  tbe  Saeood  World  War 
deetroyed   the   free   ayilania  at  Surop*.     It 
might    *asily    destroy    eieUMatlaB    on    thla 
aartb. 
We  cannot   buUd   up   tbe  anMMMnta  of 
Burcp*    without    atimtttattng    th* 
to  tncraaa*  still  further  their  de- 
int  of  war  fore**.     Kvery  armament 
in  hiatory  baa  finally  ended  In  war.     I 
araa  ilellchttil  thla  aaomlng  to  aee  Saaator 
VaMdMHM'a  11111111111   to   ttaa  PreMdant 


that  he  postpone  this  program  until  a  new 
•ffort  was  made  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Rusala  to  reduce  arms  and  strength  on  the 
United  Nations. 

There  la  another  consideration.  If  we  un- 
dertake to  arm  all  the  nations  around  Rus- 
sia from  Norway  on  the  north  to  Turkey  on 
the  south,  and  Russia  see*  Itself  ringed  about 
gradually  by  so-called  defensive  arms  from 
Norway  and  Denmark  to  Turkey  and  Greece, 
It  may  form  a  different  opinion.  It  may  de- 
cide that  the  arming  of  western  Europe,  re- 
gardless of  lU  present  purpose,  looks  to  an 
attack  upon  Russia.  Its  view  may  be  unrea- 
sonable, and  I  think  It  Is.  But  from  th* 
Russian  standpoint  It  may  not  seem  unrea- 
aonable.  They  may  well  decide  that  If  wai> 
Is  the  certain  result,  that  war  might  better 
occur  now  rather  than  after  the  arming  of 
Europe  Is  completed. 

The  arming  of  western  Europe  cannot  b* 
achieved  overnight;  In  fact.  It  will  be  years 
before  the  European  nations  could  resist  an 
all-out  Ruaslan  attack.  During  that  period. 
I  feel  that  the  arms  policy  is  more  likely  to 
Incite  war  than  to  deter  It.  The  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  York  |Mr. 
Dvixxsj.  who  has  had  ao  much  experience 
In  foreign  affairs,  said  on  March  8: 

'While  the  Soviet  Government  haa  no 
present  Intention  of  resorting  to  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy,  nevertheleaa. 
It  can  be  a.ssumed  that  the  Soviet  state 
should  use  the  Red  Army  If  Its  leaders  felt 
that  their  homeland  was  Imminently  and 
seriously  threatened. 

And  he  warned  particularly  against  the 
bringing  of  United  States  military  might  di- 
rectly to  Russia's  Scandinavian  border. 

How  would  we  feel  If  Russia  undertook  to 
arm  a  country  on  our  border,  Mexico,  for 
instance? 

Furthermore,  can  we  afford  this  new  proj- 
ect of  foreign  assistance?  I  think  I  am  as 
much  against  Communist  aggression  as  any- 
one, both  at  home  and  abroad:  certainly  more 
than  a  State  Department  which  has  let  the 
Communists  overrun  all  of  China.  Btit,  like 
Mr.  Dulles.  I  think  they  contemplate  more 
headway  through  InfUtratlon  and  propa- 
ganda than  through  military  might.  But  we 
can't  let  them  scare  us  into  bankruptcy  and 
the  surrender  of  all  liberty,  or  let  them  de- 
termine our  foreign  policies.  We  are  al- 
ready spending  9131.000.000.000  on  our  armed 
forces  and  have  th*  most  powerful  Air  Force 
In  the  world  and  th*  only  atomic  bomb. 
That,  and  our  determination  to  go  to  war 
If  Europe  Is  attacked,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  deter  an  attack  by  armed  force.  We  are 
spending  87.000.000.000  a  year  on  economic 
aid  to  build  up  tho*«  countries  to  a  condi- 
tion of  prosperity  where  communism  cannot 
make  Internal  progress.  Shall  we  start  an- 
other project  whose  cost  Is  Incalculable,  at 
the  very  time  when  we  have  a  deQclt  of 
•1.800.000.000  dollars  and  a  prospective  deficit 
of  three  to  five  billions?  The  one  essential 
defense  against  communism  Is  to  keep  this 
country  financially  and  economically  sound. 
If  the  President  Is  unwilling  to  recommend 
more  tsxas  for  fear  of  creating  a  depression, 
then  w*  miut  hav*  reached  the  limit  of  our 
tax-paying  ability  and  we  ought  not  to  start 
a  new  and  unnecessary  apendli^  project.  It 
la  said  ttiat  western  Burop*  must  have  a 
minimum  of  00  divisions  to  b*  saf*  agaiiut 
Russia.  That  would  cost  •24.000.000.000. 
We  are  deluged  here  In  Waahington  with 
thoa*  who  want  us  to  economlae.  This  new 
project  would  cost  more  each  year  than  tbe 
boualng.  education,  and  Umltad  health  plana 
combined. 

Ttf  Juatiflcation  for  the  arma  aid  rests  on 
tbe  naceeaity  of  defense  against  Russia,  but 
remember  that  once  tbeae  arma  are  provided 
they  are  completely  within  the  control  of  the 
nation  receiving  them.  They  are  subject  to 
th*  orders  of  thoe*  who.  at  th*  time,  con- 
trol the  gov*rnm*nt  of  iht  country.  ThciBe 
governors  may  be  Communlsu  or  Fascists, 
they  may  b*  peace-loving,  or  they  may  be 


aggreasors.  In.  future  years  theae  arnu  may 
be  used  against  tia  instead  of  on  our  side. 
If  Russia  should  choose  to  go  to  war  within 
the  next  year  or  two.  they  might  easily  be 
captured  by  the  Russians  and  turned  against 
us.  We  would  be  playing  a  dangeroua  game 
If  we  encouraged  every  country  In  Europe  to 
arm  Itself  to  the  teeth.  Modern  arms  are 
not  toys. 

Some  years  ago  our  Army  officials  were  ob- 
sessed with  the  Idea  that  we  ought  to  arm  the 
South  American  nations  and  send  American 
military  missions  to  each.  Since  that  time, 
there  tuu  been  a  revolution  In  South  Amer- 
ica every  2  montlis,  on  the  average.  The  arms 
which  we  might  have  supplied  would  have 
been  used  In  clvU  war  and  would  have  fo- 
mented civil  war.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  our  Army  officials,  but  they  regard  every- 
thing In  the  light  of  some  particular  war  for 
which  they  are  preparing,  and  fall  to  consider 
the  political  chantres  and  the  political  prob- 
lems which  may  arise  long  before  that  war 
occurs.  If  it  ever  does. 

But.  finally,  I  believe  there  Is  only  one  real 
hope  of  peace  in  the  world  to  come — an  asso- 
ciation of  nations  binding  Itself  to  abide  by  a 
law  governing  nations  and  administered  by 
a  court  of  legal  Justice.  Such  a  Judicial  find- 
ing must  not  be  subject  to  veto  by  any  nation 
and  there  must  be  an  International  force  to 
enforce  the  court  s  decree.  Such  a  plan  can 
only  succeed  if  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  IS  educated  to  Insist  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  Justice. 

Tbe  United  Nations  looks  In  this  direction 
but  It  can  be  Improved  and  should  be.  Thla 
pact  might  have  set  up  such  a  system  be- 
tween the  nations  of  western  Europe.  It  un- 
fortunately did  not  do  so.  We  should  under- 
take to  make  It  a  model  to  which  the  United 
Nations  may  later  conform.  But  as  set  up. 
It  Is  a  step  backward.  A  military  alliance  of 
the  old  type  where  we  have  to  come  to  each 
others'  assistance  no  matter  who  Is  to  blame, 
and  with  ourselves  the  Judges  of  the  law. 

And  now  for  a  few  predictions — If  the 
proposal  comes  up  as  a  new  lend-lease  pro- 
gram with  wide-open  power  In  the  President 
to  give  away  all  American  surplus  material 
Including  perhaps  atomic  bombs.  Congrees 
will  reject  It.  If  a  more  modest  request  Is 
made.  Congress  may  approve  an  abbreviated 
form  of  aid.  I  wouldn't  mind  helping  a 
country  if  It  can  be  shown  that  that  country 
Is  really  threatened  by  Communist  military 
aggression,  like  Greece  or  China.  But,  I 
don't  want  to  give  the  President  (and  that 
means  the  State  Department)  unlimited 
power  to  go  out  and  arm  the  world  in  time 
of  peace.  Congress  will  go  on  helping  Greece 
and  Turkey,  but  there  won't  be  any  great 
amount  of  military  aid  for  anyone  elae  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 


Garriaon  Dam,  N.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  IMMWW  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  several  conflicting  statements  in 
the  dispute  over  the  pool  level  of  the 
Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota.  The 
Army  engineers  are  still  fighting  for  a 
pool  of  1.850  feet  above  sea  level  while 
North  Dakota's  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  unanimou.';  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  lower  pool  of  1.830  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent to  hare  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Appmdlz.  I  Include  a  news  story  printed 
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In  the  July  21   Issue  of  the  Williston 
Daily  Herald: 

WASHiNCToiK,  D.  C. — Congressman  UsBEa 
L.  BuRDicK.  Republican  of  North  Dakota, 
today  introdaced  a  new  word — aggradation — 
into  the  dispute  over  the  water  level  of 
Garrison  Dam  In  North  Dakota. 

BuKozcK  void  newsmen  that  aggradation, 
defined  by  the  dictionary  as  "modification 
of  the  earth's  surface  by  depoaltlon,  as  In 
a  river  bed."  will  cause  damage  and  hard- 
ship if  the  Army  engineers  are  allowed  to  go 
through  with  their  plan  for  an  1.850-foot 
Garrison  pool  level. 

BumoicK  criticized  engineers  who  he  said 
have  promised  to  dike  the  threatened  city 
of  WUUston  and  nearby  irrigation  projects. 
He  charged  that  the  artificial  lake  to  be 
formed  by  a  high  pool  would  be  forced  over 
the  tops  of  the  dikes  by  aggradation  of  silt 
carried  into  the  Missouri  River  by  the  turbu- 
lent Yellowstone,  a  tributary. 

"It  is  Inevitable,"  Btt«dick  continued, 
"that  no  matter  how  high  the  dikes  are  built 
the  displaced  water  will  eventually  overflow. 

"We  would  then,"  stated  Bukdick,  "see 
the  cotsntryslde  near  Williston  flooded,  and 
the  iamage  would  be  whtdesale." 

Bt^KoiCK  said  it  is  not  generally  known,  but 
40.000  acre-feet  of  silt  In  the  Miasourl  River 
pass  Williston  every  year. 

"That  means."  said  BtnuncK,  "40,000  acres 
to  the  depth  of  1  foot  could  be  covered  an- 
nually by  this  silt  depKJslt."  When  the  river 
is  active  and  flowing,  this  silt  cannot  settle, 
and  much  of  It  is  carried  down  into  the 
Idlsstsslppl. 

"But,"  he  warned,  "should  the  Army  engi- 
neers finally  have  their  own  way  and  build  a 
dam  to  hold  back  23,000.000  acre-feet  of  wa- 
ter, the  west  end  of  the  lake  so  formed  would 
be  cloae  to  Port  Buford,  12  miles  west  of 
WlUlston." 

Prom  thBt  point  east  would  be  a  dead  lake 
and  BtnjDicK  said  the  mucky  waters  from 
the  surging  Yellowstone,  stopped  by  this 
dead  body,  would  start  to  drop  the  sUt,  de- 
positing the  greater  part  of  It  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake. 

BtTiotcK  said  should  the  west  end  of  the 
lake  be  located  about  12  miles  east  of  WUlis- 
ton.  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  1,830- foot 
pool  level,  silt  deposits  could  cause  only  a 
fraction  of  the  damage  In  dollars  and  cents 
that  Williston  would  otherwise  suffer. 

The  North  Dakota  Congressman  said  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  opposed  the 
1.850-foot  pool  on  the  basis  of  aggradation 
theory.  "Army  engineers  will  not  be  turned 
loose  to  do  this  unnecessary  damage  until 
the  Congreaa  and  the  courts  say,"  BtmicK 
declared. 

"The  lobby  they  have  built  up  In  Con- 
greaa tiux)u^  favoring  certain  projects,  and 
transporting  Members  of  Congress  In  Army 
planea  may  be  strong  enough  to  give  them 
their  way  In  Coivgress.  But  I  don't  think 
they'll  get  through  the  courts." 


■^T" 


China  Reds — Officially — Give  Russia 
Credk  for  Victories 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNttTICVT 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  by  Clyde  Pamsworth.  Scripps- 
Hofward  staff  writer,  which  appears  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Tuesday, 
July  28. 


This  article  seems  to  substantiate 
what  some  of  us  have  for  some  time 
known;  to  wit,  that  the  stresses,  strains, 
and  conflicts  created  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Europe  and  particularly  in 
Germany  were  designed  as  a  diversion- 
ary operation  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  Communist  victories  in  China,  I 
think  it  important  to  underscore  these 
sad  and  dangerous  events  as  they  flow 
past  us  In  the  stream  of  history,  for  If 
we  do  not  take  effective  action  soon  the 
momentum  which  they  will  gather  may 
eventually  encompass  our  own  destruc- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

Chika  Bcdb — OmciALLT — Gin  Russia  Casur 
roa  Victobus 

(By   Clyde    Pamsworth) 
Canton,    July    36. — Chinese    Communists 
are   now    giving    full    credit    to    the    Soviet 
Union  for  Red  succesaea  in  China. 

The  new  refrain  has  something  to  rec- 
ommend It — truth.     It  goes  like  this: 

After  the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  eastern  Exiropean  satellites  have 
pinned  down  the  United  States  in  Burope, 
while  International  communism  went  to 
town  in  Asia. 

orrrciAi.  sottscs 

Anti-Communists  have  long  said  the 
same  in  pressing  for  a  stronger  stand  in 
China  by  the  western  democracies.  But  now 
It's  ofllctal  In  statements  of  the  Chinese 
Communists'  leaders  recently  broadcast  by 
the  New  China  News  Agency. 

Chou  En-Ial  and  Chu  Teh,  No.  2  and  No.  3 
In  tbe  hierarchy  of  Chinese  communism, 
hailed  the  birth  of  the  Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship  Association  at  Pelping.  Madame 
Sun  Tat-aen  was  Identified  as  chairman  and 
Chou  as  one  vice  chairman.  The  New  China 
News  Agency  quoted  Chou  as  saying: 

"The  present  great  victory  of  the  Chinese 
people's  liberation  army  is  inaeparable  from 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  rendered  by  the 
broad  masses  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries.  Because  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
eastern  European  new  democratic  countries, 
and  the  broad  nuusses  In  Europe  pinned  down 
the  main  forces  of  imperialism  in  the  west, 
the  Chinese  people  were  able  to  win  victory 
in  the  east  where  the  Imperialist  forces  were 
weaker." 

And  Chu  Teh  said: 

-It  Is  clear  that  tlie  victory  of  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  of  the  Chinese  people  is 
inseparable  from  the  friendly  aid  ot  the 
Soviet  Union.  Without  the  Soviet  Union, 
without  the  victory  of  the  antl-Paacist  Sec- 
ond World  War  led  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
without  the  unprecedented  growth  of  a 
world  democratic  peace  camp  headed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  past  4  years,  the 
Chinese  revolution  wouldnt  have  won  its 
present  speedy  and  great  victory,  and  the 
consolidation  of  victory  wouldn't  be  posaible 
even  when  won." 

With  remarkable  similarity  and  phrasing, 
the  All  China  Writers  and  ArtUts  Federation, 
one  of  many  mushrooming  organizations 
with  which  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
clinch  their  victories,  said: 

WOBO  TO  STALIN 

"IT  the  British  and  Amertcan  imperialist 
forces  In  the  west  had  not  been  pinned  down 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  European  nrw 
democracies,  defeat  in  the  east  for  Ameri- 
can Imperialism  and  Its  running  dog.  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  reactionary  clique,  wouldn't 
have  been  possible." 

The  Chinese  Friendship  Aiioclatlnn  tele- 
graphed  Stalin: 

"Tour  instruction  wHl  bs  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  tbe  people  In  safe- 
guarding the  fruits  at  tbe  revolutionary 
victory  and  in  carrying  out  peac^ul  recon- 
structloQ.** 


The  declared  purpose  of  the  association  is 
to  -introduce  the  experience  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  national  reconstruction  and 
Soviet  science  and  technology,  and  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  struggle  for  lasting  peace." 

In  Commtmlst  propaganda  jrou  can  read 
••Communist  world  revolution"  for  such 
phrases  as  "lasting  peace." 

Chou  En-lal.  who  once  impressed  Oen. 
Oeorge  C.  Marshall  with  his  sincerity  by  cry- 
ing real  tears — when  General  Marshall  was 
in  China  trying  for  a  Kuomintang-Commu- 
nist  coalition — told  the  founders  of  the  new 
association  that  the  Chinese-Soviet  treaty 
<  under  which  Russia  gained  predominant 
position  in  Manchuria)  was  "wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  revolirtlonary  Interests  of  the 
Chltiese  people." 

Chou  anticipated  no  friendly  relations 
with  non-Communist  countries.  He  said 
the  Chinese  people  "must  be  prepared  t<x  a 
blockade  of  8  to  10  years." 


Tontb  and  Talent  Wasted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  Wrw  TCSK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  IkfULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  • 
pleased  to  direct  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  article  entitled 
••Youth  and  Talent  Wasted"  by  Harold 
L  Ickes,  which  appeared  In  the  New  Re- 
public of  July  25.  1949: 

TOtrra  AND  TAI.ENT  WASTID 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 
The  American  people  have  m\JCh  to  tbink 
about  now  that  a  Jtiry  has  f  otmd  Judith  Oop- 
lon  guilty  of  taking  Government  documents 
to  be  turned  over  to  an  agent  of  Russia,  and 
another  Jury  has  heard  Henry  Julian  Wad- 
lelgh  admit  that,  for  a  period  In  his  life,  he 
was  engaged  In  supplying  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  with  classified  Information  to 
which  he  had  access  as  a  trusted  Govern- 
ment employee. 

These  two  Instances  of  disloyalty  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  trial  before  Federal 
Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  in  New  Tork  of  11 
Communists  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  In  that  case.  New  Tork  City  Coun- 
cUman  Benjamin  J.  Davis.  Jr.,  testified  tiiat. 
in  defending  Angelo  Hemdon  In  Atlanta  In 
1933.  he  had  to  familiarize  himself  with 
many  of  the  Communist  txxiks  and  they 
made  sense  to  him. 

Dnvls  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Amherst  College,  where  he  played  on  the 
footbaU  team  for  3  years  and  where  his  tui- 
tion fees  were  reduced  because  of  high 
grades.  He  also  has  a  Harvard  law  school 
degree.  ICas  Coplon  was  an  honor  student 
at  Barnard  College,  and  Julian  Wadlelgh  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  the  University  of  Kiel  (Germany) 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  father, 
an  Episcopalian  minister,  was  rector  of  the 
American  church  in  Florence  during  much 
of  Wadlelgh's  youth.  All  three — ^Davls, 
Wadlelgh,  Coplon — held  high  scholastic  rank. 
All  three  enjoyed  an  economic  status  that 
was  satisfactory  considering  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. All  three,  making  due  aUow- 
ances  for  the  racial  prejudice  that  un- 
doubtedly was  felt  by  Davis,  and  perhaps  by 
Mt—  Coplon.  had  an  assured  position  in  their 
country:  all  three,  as  educited  Americans. 
must  have  known  how  favoratily  American 
Institirtions  compared  with  those  of  RussIa. 
And  yet  all  three  have  been  charged  with 
bscraylng  their  loyalty  to  tbass  tnstltuf 
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Ameiican  lavs  azul  mar**  an  not  perfect. 
W*  feallae  tb*t  Amcrteaaa,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  mMnj  other  peoplee  who  claim  to 
be  civillaed.  ere  Inclined  to  be  ecomful  and 
lapatieot  of  any  strange  custom,  eoclal  de* 
v«IO|MBent.  or  racial  caSerence.  However.  It 
It  b«9«id  WKj  compctheMton  bov  any  AsMr- 


that  still  abide  In  our  system. 
tfllarate.  rran  for  a  aecond.  the  notion 
that  life  would  be  happier  and  more  satis- 
fying U  there  mere  Impoeed  upon  us  such  an 
oppreeslve  dictatorship  as  ezuu  In  Rusato. 
It  might  be  that  U  I  were  a  Negro,  as  are 
Davis  and  Patil  Bobeaoo.  who  has  boldly  de- 
bts admiration  of  the  Soviet  system.  I 
|ht  react  to  Ku  Kluxicm  and  the  brutality 
of  segregation  as  they  hare.  And  yet  both 
men  might  well  consider  whether,  under 
communism,  they  could  have  reached  the 
halghU  that  they  have  scaled  In  America 
Vhleh.  after  all.  Is  giving  Negroes  an  increas- 
ing measure  of  respect,  along  with  the  legal 
rights  that  are  theirs.  I  believe  that  In  tioM 
both  of  these  men  will  see  In  better  perspec- 
tive what  communism  has  to  offer  In  com- 
partaon  with  the  ever-growing  acceptance  by 
the  American  people  generally  of  a  man  on 
the  basis  of  his  worth,  regardless  of  race. 
color,  creed,  or  origin.  If  such  men  as  these 
would  make  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  poal- 
of  the  Negro  In  this  country  today,  as 
with  35  years  a^o.  they  would  have 
to  adBUt  that  the  recognition  of  the  Negro  as 
m  human  being  has  made  enormous  strides. 
There  undoubtedly  has  b««n  a  lamentable 
backsliding  into  anti-Semitism  In  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  Jewish  strain  has 
come  to  be  not  only  accepted  but  appreciated 
In  America.  Our  arts  snd  sciences,  as  well  as 
our  literature,  owe  to  the  Jew  an  Immeasur- 
able debt.  The  liberal  political  aspirations 
that  have  ptished  America  constantly  forward 
vould  greatly  lag.  and  perhaps  even  stop 
altogether,  if  it  were  not  for  far-seeing  and 
devoted  Amerlcsn   Jews. 

Wadlelgh.  a  white  Protestant,  belongs  to 
the  dominant  group  In  Anierlcan  life,  the 
group  that  has  always  governed  the  country 
and  reaped  lu  richeat  rewards.  Yet  he  ftnds 
himself  today  in  the  position  of  attetnptlat 
to  explain,  through  the  facilities  of  a  metro- 
politan newspaper,  how  he  came  to  engage  in 
Communist  activities  to  the  damage  of  a 
nation  which  has  provided  him  with  a  cli- 
mate In  which  he  might  develop  politically. 
•cooomlcally.  and  spiritually  to  a  degree  that 
would  not  be  possible  under  Communist  in- 
stitutions that  sre  Just  as  opprcMlve  as  those 
of  a  Bltler  or  a  franco. 

The  jury  In  the  Coplon  case,  consisting  of 
•Ix  whites  and  su  Negroes,  and  comprising 
wonen  as  well  as  men.  has  vindicated  cur 
•ystem  of  Justice.  If  guilty,  Judith  Coplon 
deeerves  the  sentence  that  the  court  Im- 
posed upon  her.  Coplon  and  Davis  and 
Wadlelgh — what  a  shameful  waste  their  hu- 
torlee  reveal  of  youth  and  talent  and  ability. 
Portunately.  the  heart  of  America,  despite 
tranatent  hysterical  fears.  Is  sound. 


Hoo.  Aafvst  N.  Hand 


I   <t 


KXl-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  wrw  To«K 

Df  THX  HOUSE  OP  nOmMMMKTATTVWB 

TufMlaw.  JtUv  •«.  1949 

Mr  KEOOR  Mr  Speaker,  for  •  man 
to  Uve  beyond  the  biblical  span  Is  one 
thing— tor  lu»  to  te«t  Una  a  life  of 
gxtmi  amnhm  to  Mi  cmwiwrtty  I5  an- 
«||Kr.  It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  th« 
New  York  Thaea  in  the  foJlowlng  edi- 
torial trhich  anwarad  today  pauMa  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  judge  and  a  du- 


tingulsbed  American — the  Honorable 
August  N.  Hand.  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit.  The  edi- 
torial '5  as  follows: 

auct;9t  hajtd  at  so 

"Tout  things."  said  Socratea,  "balong  to  a 
judge:  to  bear  courteotialy.  to  answer  wtotly. 
to  conalder  soberly,  and  to  decide  Impar- 
tially." In  the  thlrty-Qve  years  he  has 
graced  the  Pederal  bench.  August  Noble  Hand 
has  more  than  met  this  Ideal.  No  appoint- 
ment to  a  United  States  district  court  has 
ever  been  happier  than  Judge  Rands  ap- 
pointment by  President  Wilson;  none  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  more  fitting  than 
hu  promotion  by  President  Coolldge.  To 
courts  already  distinguished  Judge  Hand  has 
added  great  distinction.  His  lucidity,  and 
thoroughnees.  his  breadth  of  view  and  his 
liberalism  hare  earned  for  him  universal  re- 
spect 

A  cclleague  and  disciple  has  written  of 
him:  "What  will  always  count  most  In  the 
drama  of  his  life  will  not  be  the  story  of  his 
actions  but  the  Impact  on  others  of  his 
character — of  bis  selfless  equanimity  "  His 
clarity  of  mind  and  keenness  of  Judgment 
have  not  been  dimmed  by  the  passage  of 
time:  and  today,  on  bis  eightieth  birthday. 
we  Join  with  the  host  of  bis  friends  and 
admirers  In  wlshlnt;  him  much  hsppiness  and 
msny  more  years  of  fruitful  service. 


Resolatioiu  of  Georfia  Fedefatioa  of 
Women'*  Clobt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  CEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris,  the  dLstinguished 
president  of  the  Georgia  Pederation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  of  Atlanta.  Oa..  has  for- 
warded to  me  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
G«>rgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
One  of  these  resolutions  opposes  the 
enactment  of  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance legislation,  and  another  endorses 
legislation  to  provide  sufBclent  foresters 
to  educate.  assUt.  and  advise  Georgia's 
162.000  small  timber  owners  in  pr^tlc- 
Ing  forest  conservation. 

These  resolutions  are  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Memt>ers  of 
this  body,  and  pursuant  to  leave  pre- 
viously granted  I  Insert  them  herewith: 

Whereas  It  la  proposed  that  the  Congress 
9t  the  United  States  enact  a  compulsory 
health-Insurance  bill  to  be  financed  through 
pay-rt>ll  deductions:  and 

Whereas  under  our  «ystem  of  private  opera- 
tion al  bxislness  with  an  Independent  medical 
■yetean.  the  practice  of  medicine  In  the  United 
•latM  and  the  advancement  at  mMUcal  set- 
•Mca  are  without  e<iual  in  the  world:  snd 

Whereas  the  term  free  medical  service  °  Is 
a  misnomer  and  a  H'xe  for  the  tutlaformed 
becauee  any  such  service  must  be  paid  tor. 
and  \wder  a  compulsory  health-Insurance 
plan  operated  by  the  Oovemment  the  person 
who  only  works  half  time  would  be  entitled 
to  as  much  free  OMttlcal  aervioe  and  iieknaaa 
beueflU  aa  he  who  works  ftill  Ham.  thus 
the  Industrious,  the  clean  living. 
the  IhrUty  In  favor  of  the  lazy,  the  shui- 
e  kaanaral;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  under  socialised 
medical  cars  the  average  citizen  would  find 


himself  getting  a  lower  grade  of  medical  care 
and  paying  more  for  It:  Therefoie  be  it 

MesAved.  That  the  executive  board  of 
Oeorj^la  Pederation  of  Women's  Clubs  go  on 
record  as  opposing  any  plan  of  compulsory 
health  Insurance  where  the  Government  Is 
given  power,  control,  and  direction  of  what 
should  be  an  intimate  snd  personal  relation 
between  the  physician  and  the  patleut:  l>e  It 
further 

Reaottrd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resotuttoa 
be  sect  to  all  Members  from  Georgia  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress this  28th  dsy  of  June  1949 

Mrs.  Z.  V.  PrmMTit. 

Chairman  o/  Depmrtment  of  Lry^slation. 
Mrs.  OBmt73K  Htsaia. 

Prendent. 
Resolution  on  conservation  of  small  timber 
land  tracts 

Whereas  the  bulk  of  Oeorgla-grown  tim- 
ber that  goes  Into  the  manuiacture  of  pulp 
and  paper,  lumber,  poles,  piling,  furniture 
and  many  other  wood  products  comes  from 
the  lands  of  the  small  timber  owner:  and 

Whereas  there  are  162.000  of  these  small 
timber  owners  In  the  State  of  Oeorgla  with 
holdmgs  averaging  less  than  90  acres  each; 
and 

Whereas  better  than  70  percent  of  the  tim- 
ber cut  on  the  lands  of  the  small  timber 
owner  Is  not  harvested  under  good  forestry 
practices,  restiltlng  In  destructively  cut  tlm- 
berlands:  and 

Whereas  much  of  the  damage  to  the  Oeor- 
gla tlmberland^uuld  be  avoided  through  an 
espanalon  of  the  cooperative  State-Pederal 
program  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
snuUl-tlmberland  owners,  and  Adequate  edu- 
cation and  demonstration  of  good  forestry; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  sulSclent  funds  for  the 
employment  of  only  one  extension  forester 
for  educational  work  throughout  the  State 
and  two  farm  foresters  In  the  State  forestry 
department  for  furnishing  on-the-ground  as- 
sistance: and 

Whereas  many  more  farm  foresters  and  ex- 
tension asslstanu  are  needed  In  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  help  stop  the  destructive  cutting 
of  small  tlmberland  ownership  within  a  rea- 
sonable time:  Therefore  be* It 

M*»ol9t€.  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Georgia  Pederation  of  Women's  Clubs  does 
urge  our  congressional  and  State  representa- 
tives to  support  legislation  that  wUl  furnish 
the  State  of  Oeorgla  with  sufficient  foresters 
to  educate,  assist,  and  advise  Oeorgta's  163- 
000  small  timber  owners  In  practicing  forest 
be  It  further 
I.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Oeorgla  Porestry  Cosunlsslon.  and  the  legis- 
lators In  each  congressional  district,  and  the 
United  Statee  Porest  Service. 

Mrs.  GcaTauDE  HAsais. 

Prendent. 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Baskxs. 
Chm^Tmmm,  Comatrvmtion  o/  Natural 
Ma9imre*9  CommitUe. 


Texai  to  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw  T(  sx 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVK8 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
taftve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoao.  I  set  forth  the  following  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  today's  New 
York  Times.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  contanta  of  this  editorial  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hotise  will  shortly  con- 
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aider  the  bill«  H.  R.  1753.  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1S38.  The  edStodftl 
well  points  out  the  importance  of  nataral 
gas  as  a  fuel.    It  ts  as  fellows: 

TCXSS  TO  NrW  TOCX 

The  iwe  of  natxiral  gas  In  Mew  York  City 
will  soon  begin  with  the  conversion,  starting 
August  1.  of  household  appliances  In  Staten 
Island  homes.  This  development  culminates 
years  of  study  and  research  on  ways  to  dis- 
tribute this  natural  resource  economically 
Xrcm  the  oU  and  gas  fields  in  the  Weat  to  the 
country's  metropolitan  areas.  The  lack  of 
satisfactory  pipe  to  wlttistand  the  high  pres- 
sures needed  to  move  the  gas  overland  was  a 
major  obstacle  for  a  long  time,  but  with  the 
development  of  welded  steel  pipe  in  the 
twenties  this  was  overcome.  Since  then,  the 
tise  of  natural  gas  has  been  widely  extended. 
an&  now  pipe  lines  are  stretching  long  fingers 
In  all  directlGDs  from  the  Texas  and  other 
fields. 

Before  that,  and  even  since  then,  incal- 
culable qxiantlties  of  gas  had  to  be  burned 
at  the  wells  t>ecauae  it  couldn't  be  delivered 
to  the  places  where  it  was  wanted  Its  value, 
however,  had  long  been  recognised,  and  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  the  Chinese  used  the 
gas  to'  evaporate  brine  for  making  salt.  In 
this  country,  ita  fli-st  use  in  buildings  was  m 
the  little  western  New  York  Siate  town  at 
Fredonia.  where  in  1834  terns  enterprising 
dtlaens  laid  a  wooden  pipe  from  a  gas  well 
about  ;10  miles  away  and  thus  brought  the 
gas  into  the  community.  But  by  that  time, 
ma|nufactured  gas  was  conung  into  wide 
usage  and  it  soon  displaced  the  natural 
product. 

The  pendulum  now  has  already  swtmg  in 
the  other  direction,  but  bow  far  It  wUl  go  U 
still  a  matter  ot  speculstion.  Experts  believe 
that  vast  quantities  of  natural  gas  wlU  be 
availahle  for  a  long  tinw.  but  they  point  out 
that  U  and  when  it  run*  out  we  can  always 
depend  on  our  huge  ooal  deposits  to  supply 
gM  to  cook  the  family  msali.  as  Is  now  the 
case.  Meanwhile,  the  lower  east  and  highor 
heat  value  of  natural  gas  eosnpsred  with  the 
manufactured  product  justlftes  lu  extensive 
and  ever-widening  use. 


CoBstnictioa  in  Aiamedi  Coocty, 

aiif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAuroxiriA 
IN  THE  HCKCSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  MILLBR  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  president  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Real  Estate  Board, 
Mr.  Ray  D.  Nichols,  realtor  and  builder 
and  an  honored  and  respected  citizen, 
has  written  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  lettor.  offeryif  his  fullest  coop- 
eration in  securlns  the  needed  home5  in 
rapidly  growing  Alameda  County. 

Because  Mr.  Nichols'  letter  sets  the 
pace  for  others  to  follow  I  am  Including 
it  in  these,  remarks : 

A*»»*— ■  Caur..  July  11.  1949. 
Bon   Haxbt  a,  Tkmcaa, 

Prestdea<.  Oattcd  State,  of  Amerie^, 
D.  C. 

that 
mmlstratioa  housteg  legMstlon 
the  law  o<  our  land,  it  wculd  seem  time  for 
aaaltnrs.  bul'ders,  and  Government  to  trary 
the  h;.tchet  and  to  take  T-p  tha  hammer  and 
work  together  to  secure  much  tueded  homes. 


Otily  by  complete  confidence  in  eau^  other, 
and  vrlth  full  cooperation,  can  Goremment, 
realtors,  home  builders,  labor,  and  financing 
Institutions  make  this  program  work. 

I  know  that  you  will  find  builders  and 
realtors  in  every  precinct,  and  I  know  they 
realise  that  part  of  our  people  must  rent  and 
part  most  own  homes.  It  Is  the  duty  at 
the  hooM  biiilder  and  realtor  to  know  thl3 
local  situation  and  to  secure  these  rentals 
and  this  home  btiildlng.  With  the  hotistng 
law  now  passed,  we  are  ready  to  go  ahesd 

I  offer  you  my  help  In  this  community. 
I  will  read  the  law  and  will  see  how  It  can 
work  here.  I  will  secure  the  cooperation  of 
local  groups,  and  local  agencies,  to  give  to 
our  community  the  bousing  that  ts  needed  In 
the  places  that  tt  ts  needed.  I  know  that 
In  erery  community  In  our  land  there  are 
other  realtors  ready  -o  work  with  you. 

Our  code  of  ethics  says:  "Under  all  Is  the 
land.  Upon  its  vrise  utilization  and  widely 
allocated  ovmershlp  depend  the  sunrlTal  and 
growth  of  free  institutions  and  of  our  civili- 
zation. The  realtor  Is  the  Instrumentality 
through  which  the  land  resources  of  the 
h  tion  reaches  Its  highest  use  and  throtigh 
which  land  cwnerslp  attains  Its  widest  dis- 
tribution. He  ts  a  cr->ator  of  homes,  a  builder 
of  cities,  a  developer  of  industries  and  pro- 
ductive fanns." 

Let  us.  as  realtors  and  builders,  accept  this 
creed  and,  imlted  with  Government  and 
labor,  meet  the  challenge  of  a  decent  place 
to  li'-e  for  every  American  family  within  a 
price  that  they  can  afford  'o  pay. 

United  we  can  reach  this  goal. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rat  D.  HkboljB, 
Realtor  and  Builder, 
1949  President,  Oakland  Real  Estate  Board. 

I  for  one  than^c  Mr.  Niched  for  his 
wholesome  letter. 

Ray  D.  Nichols  represents  the  type  of 
men  who  have  made  democracy  work. 


Braaaaa  Fryiaf  Paa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  aCASSACHTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Tti^5day.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
one  of  the  small  imnonty  ctf  24  who 
▼oted  In  the  House  last  week  against 
the  passage  of  the  farm  subsidy  bill  as 
amended.  With  the  history  of  the  leg- 
islation already  on  the  txx^ks.  I  could  not 
vote  for  a  continuation  of  rigid  farm 
supports.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reooks.  I  am  including,  in 
support  of  my  position,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  July 
25.  1949: 

BSAMMAii  rvrmc  pam 

The  Hotve  last  week  jun^ted  out  at  the 
Brannan  plan.  It  refmsd  to  cionasnt  cren 
to  a  trial  rvm  of  the  sshama  to  let  prices 
of  three  farm  products  drop  to  natural  levels 
while  providing  the  farmers  a  subsidized 
Income  at  100  percent  of  parity.  But  hav- 
ing escaped  this  frying  pan.  the  Ho\ise 
promptly  Jumped  into  the  fire  at  rigid  sup- 
port prices.  It  voted  to  cancel  the  section 
in  the  present  Hope-Aiken  bill  providing  for 
flexible  supports  after  January  1.  1950.  sikd 
to  continue  a  90  percent  of  parity  system. 

Thus  the  House  returned  to  the  one  feattirs 
tn  the  Brannan  plan  that  Is  most  unsotinrt, 
WiU  the  Hcuse  never  lean  tta*  il^  laras 
supports  are  bad? 


The  general  Idea  of  subsldlaing  farm  tn- 
oome  may  not  be  too  tough.  In  this  Incress- 
Ingly  controUed  economy.  Take  potatoes. 
We  now  support  prices  by  having  the  Gorcm- 
ment  buy  the  surplus  for  alcohol,  animal 
feed,  flour,  etc.  It's  ripenslve  business  U 
instead  we  let  the  pries  tall  to  world  market 
levels,  and  used  the  same  Government  money 
to  make  up  to  the  farmer  directly  his  loss  of 
Income  by  the  fulce  drop,  we  might  have 
both  happy  farmets  and  happy  consumers, 
even  if  we  didn't  have  happy  taxpayers. 

It  we  replaced  some  of  the  Incooie  subsidy 
to  the  farmer  with,  useful  soU-conservatlon 
pid.  wa  might  even  come  cut  better  than  we 
do  now.  At  least  no  one  knows  how  It  would 
work. 

The  bug  In  the  thing  Is  that  Secretary 
Brannan  proposed  to  make  100  percent  of 
parity  the  meastire  of  the  income  subsidy. 
In  fact,  a  fanner  who  raised  no  more  than 
he  raised  during  the  war  was  to  be  assured 
a  wartime  income.  If  he  raised  more,  he  got 
more. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  a  grower  vrould  re- 
ceive $84  per  acre  If  the  yield  was  300  pounds 
per  acre.  In  ccmtrast  to  $56  on  a  300-pound 
yield.  Naturally,  the  growers  woxild  sweat 
out  the  biggest  production  posslttle  year  after 
year,  no  matter  what  the  carry-over  or  con- 
dition of  the  market.  As  fsat  as  prices  fell, 
the  income  subskly  woul  .  rise. 

Now.  in  the  ordinary  market,  an  average 
300-poimd  yield  brings  less  per  acre  than  a 
200-pound  yield.  This  has  tended  to  ctirb 
excessive  eipanstnn. 

A  Brannan  plan  that  promised  a  parity 
tnoome  only  on  a  issaowskli  total  crop  might 
suoeeed.  At  least  tt  last  qotta  as  abswd 
ss  the  scheme  the  House  rejected. 

Now,  however,  the  House  has  voted  to  main- 
tain a  rigid  support-price  plan,  toy  which  the 
basic  crops  would  be  held,  so  far  as  possible, 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  This  would  give  up 
ths  present  srraagaasent,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator AiKXW.  by  which  after  this  year  prices 
will  be  supported  at  60  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
depending  on  the  slxe  of  the  crop.  So  the 
Bouse  simply  Jumped  from  the  unccsitroUed 
sapansivencss  al  one  plan  to  the  only  alightly 
iMa  wnoontroUed  cxpanaiveness  of  the  other. 
The  Aiken  idea  doesn't  sit  well  with  ths 
farm  bloc,  however.  They  shudder  at  ths 
poeslbllity  of  getting  only  80  percent  of  par- 
ity. There  Is.  however,  a  modification  of  the 
Aiken  plan,  suggested  by  the  able  Harvard 
eccnomist.  John  D.  Black,  which  might  meet 
both  objections. 

Thte  is  the  adoption  at  a  varlaMs  prtas 
srran:i;sment  under  which  big  crop  ylalds 
would  sell  at  the  most  for  only  enot^b  asasa 
per  acre  to  cover  the  extra  costs  of  barvcst- 
tag.  This  might  assure  in  effect  a  parity  re- 
tttn  on  the  normal  portion  of  the  c.-op.  Init 
much  less  on  any  production  above  that. 
The  farmers  would  gst  tbelr  saXegtiard 
against  catastrophic  price  collapse,  and  yet 
would  be  restrained  frotn  caessslTS  produc- 
Uon.  This  plan  couM  be  adaplstf  sciually  vrcll 
to  the  Income  scheme. 

The  solutian  the  House  chose  Is  slm;dy 
the  retention  of  the  one  bad  feature  of  both 
arhem^     We  can  hope  the  Senate  has  mors 


RedocHoB  of  Federal  Expeacfitares  and 
TaiReUcf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASumcTCN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRB8ENTATIVES 

TyiesdoM.  Jtuy  26, 1949 

Mr.  TOLLSPBOIC    Mr    Speaker.  Vbm 
Boover    Commlatfon    recommpnrtwiinng 
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hare  cr«aUd  a  great  Jeal  of  public  Inter- 
«t  In  the  s«bi«ct  of  reduclns  Federal 
expenditures  and  In  the  corollary  sub- 
ject of  tax  relief.  Letters  from  constit- 
uents Indicate  *ocat  dissatisfaction  with 
the  progress  Congress  has  made  In  this 
direction.  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  parody  on 
a  current  popular  song  hit  which  may  de- 
aertbt  In  muaical  terms  the  present  slt- 
iMdOB  in  Congress.  I  include  It  here- 
with: 

•DtLXMO  DOWN  TBM  tWCTt 

(Tosc:  Cnmiag  Down  th«  RlTer) 

Bolltag  dcwn  tb«  budict 
Ob  Umm  Mtaay  art«niooo« 
MUX  apandiag  apcv*  *nd  glfU  for  tT—'» 
Like  reaching  for  tbc  noon. 

Tte  oM  plaao  playw 

8tiiga  xm  Um  hud*  old  tana. 
Be  aska  •■  much  In  Augunt 

As  b*  MkMl  or  ua  in  June. 

Tb«  foUu  at  hooM  with  weary  gniaaa. 

AU  ptoMl  for  tas  rallaf. 
But  muaic  round  bare  makaa  a  tound 

That  taxea  thalr  belief. 

Well  all  Ro  broke  tuf  tbif. 

And  tbla  may  bappan  aooa 
If  we  don't  bcU  down  tbc  budKet 

Ob  thaaa  tunny  afternoons. 


1952  U  Now 


EAimSIOIf  or  mMARKB 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  rSNNSTLVA.VIA 

HI  THS  BOOhM  or  RgpaiaSNTATIVZS 

Tneaday.  July  29.  194$ 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1947. 
I  was  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Hoav  Select  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid  which  studied  and  reported 
upon  eoadlUons  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  th«  Brtttsh  Dotniniop.  The  centle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Walteb) 
was  my  vaiucd  aaaoelate.  In  the  report, 
which  we  filed  and  signed  jointly,  we 
called  attention  to  the  crisis  which  would 
occur  In  the  United  Kingdom  when  the 
existing  buyers  market  had  ended.  We 
urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  that 
•zpocted  condition  from  arblng.  I 
QSote  fr.^m  our  subcommittee  report  on 
that  subiect : 

11.  The  United  Klngdoaa  has  been  forced 
to  concentrsre  on  proteetton  This  baa 
l»a«n  done  with  a  ralatlve  diaregard  of  the 
coat  of  production.  IXporta  had  to  be 
aarured.  There  waa  a  wllw'a  aaarket.  In 
gausral.  anything  prodtiead  eonld  be  sold. 
Tta  llBtl«d  KtasAooi's  problem  waa  to  pro- 
#u«a.  At  aooM  Umm  in  the  future  tbla  sail- 
er •  martlet  will  end.  The  l^ntted  Klngdon 
will  then  be  fac^  with  anuiber  cruia.  this 
one  requiring  U  to  meet  eoat  ot  production 
standard.^  in  a  conpetttive  world  market  In 
the  planuiug  and  ailMlnlatratlon  of  any  pro- 
gram, thla  futwra  sttuatlon  ihould  be  fore- 
seen. Prcparatkjoa  ahotUd  be  made  to  meet 
It.  It  la  as  certain  aa  Is  nny  ruture  condt- 
Uon.  Wt  cannot  strcaa  Its  importanoai  too 
Strongly. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  situation 
In  the  !' 1  Kingdom  is  exactly  as  pre- 
dicted r  the  reBBons  pointed  out 
above.  i:i  that  co:  n.  the  com- 
ment contained  In  the  ^„  ...:on  Economist 
of  Jtily  2.  1949.  Is  of  great  Inttrest  and 
value  to  all  Awrtram  interested  m  the 


welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  In 
the  economic  and  political  relations  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.     The  article  follows: 

1SS2    IS    HOW 

The  much  advertised  dllTerence  of  opinion 
between  the  governmenu  of  western  Kuropa 
which  haa  been  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
crista  In  Paris  and  Brusaela  and  London  thla 
week  la.  on  the  surfaca.  concerned  with  tna 
tecbnlcalltlea  of  the  tntra-European  pay- 
menu  scheme  These  technical  dllBcultlea 
can  undoubtedly  be  removed — they  may  In- 
deed haye  been  settled  by  the  time  these  llnea 
appear — and  a  compromise  can  be  worked  out 
by  which  the  sUict  bUatcraliam  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  can  be  relaxed  without  cost- 
ing Britain  any  gold.  But  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  dispute  are  not  at  *he  real  root 
of  tha  cnsla.  The  conflict  over  drawing  rights 
and  transferability  U  a  symptom,  not  a  cause, 
of  Britain  s  present  difllcultles.  Sir  Stafford 
Crlppa'  Inaiitanca  that  no  scbeme  should 
threaten  ■vttatn'a  reaarvss  springs  from  bis 
knowledge  \.t.AX.  once  s^sln  thoac  rcaarrca  are 
draining  away  The  figures  for  tha  S  months 
from  March  to  June,  to  be  published  naxt 
week,  will  show  a  sharp  fall,  and  It  la  this 
knowledge  of  a  steadUy  dimlihshing  reserve 
which  accounti  botb-for  the  Chance'.'TS 
rIgUHty  In  the  dtscusslqns  on  the  paymrr.^s 
iCtliwi  and  for  the  violent  attack  of  nerves 
tiMrt  ttasovsrtaken  thS  London  money  market. 

ItM  tfuth  u  that  the  erlsu  which  ths  Brit- 
lah  did  not  expect  until  1963— and  hopad  to 
be  prepared  for  by  then— 4s  already  upon 
them.  It  has  always  baen  raeognlaad  that 
by  IMS  tha  stream  of  external  asatsance — 
whether  by  loans  or  Uarshall  aid— which  hiu 
gone  on  unlnterruptadly  since  l»45.  would 
have  come  to  an  end  and  the  British  by  then 
Would  have  to  live  on  what  tb#y  earned  m  a 
competitive  world.    In  the  l  "xxly 

owea  tha  Brltlah   people  a  :    the 

point  must  come  when  they  enjoy  only  that 
standard  of  livlni?  for  which  they  n-rr  nr#- 
parad  to  work.  What  bad  not  been  • 
was  that  Britain's  dlfBcultles  In  p<i.>.'-«  '  « 
way  would  remain  so  dire  that  even  with 
Mai-fhall  aid  the  books  would  not  be  balanctd 
and  the  eating  up  of  the  issarvs  wotild  eOB-. 
tinue  unchecked,  or  might  even  be  accpTer- 
ated.  As  In  the  phony  war  of  1009.  the  bc-< 
Uef  that  time  u  on  our  side  has  ag.iin  proved 
a  myth.  Time,  now  as  then.  Is  un  our  side 
only  If  we  use  It  And.  now  as  then,  time 
has  not  been  used  to  suflclent  effect.  The 
cr.Ji!.  staved  off  2  years  ago.  U  returning  in 
a  more  acute  form. 

Such  Is  tha  present  prospect.  The  big- 
gest ca'jse  of  the  sudden  transforinatioa  haa 
been  the  r^^"^-  in  tha  past  6  months.  In 
the  econ'  -..ate  of  tha  world.    Britain's 

present  traoui^  methoda  do  not  equip  it  well 
for  trade  in  a  buyer,'s  market.  A  large  part  j 
of  ii»  commerce  Is  regtilated  by  tightly  drawn 
payments  agreements  In  which  the  sterling 
earned  by  salea  to  Britain  may  be  spent  only 
within  the  sterling  area.  British  producers 
thus  tend  to  feel  thasBselves  Insulated  from 
price  changaa  In  the  rest  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. The  incentive  to  lower  coau  la  slight. 
But  In  a  world  which  will  no  longer  buy  any- 
thing that  la  available  and  In  which  the  price 
at  which  goods  are  offered  is  again  becoming 
a  decuive  factor,  sterling  which  can  only  t>a 
spent  In  the  increaalngly  high-cost  sterling 
area  loaea  lu  attraction.  Fur  every  export 
placed  through  bilateral  dealing,  some  other 
export  is  lost  through  tha  growing  imwUl- 
Ingnesa  to  bold  sterling. 

Thla  u'  has  been  actrentuatad 

by  the  bf  ^urroncy  which  uadats 

are  Incrsaaingiy  -g  to  hold  mtvt  of 

neceeaity  be  over-. And  the  stisptckm 

that  the  pound  wUl  have  to  be  devalued  haa 
In  turn  discouraged  countrlea  frowi  holding 
starUng  which  might  at  any  time  begin  to 
fall.  Thua  the  method  at  ttadtDf  based  upon 
strict  bllaternllam  and  tipan  dlsi  ilmliisliey 
trade,  which  la  rteaignad  and  only 


aa  an  attempt  to  secure  Britain's  final  re- 
sarvea.  Is  lieglnnlng  to  fall  in  lu  acknowl- 
edged ta!«k  In  the  seller's  market  that  haa 
prevailed  in  the  laat  few  years  theae  methods 
of  trading  have  bsen  technically  effective: 
they  have  protactad  Britain's  slender  gold 
and  dollar  raaervca.  But  In  the  new  circum- 
stances, where  traders  Increasingly  have 
choice  of  supplies  and  a  choice  of  markets, 
theae  methods  will  no  longer  work.  In  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  done  by  bilateral  deals, 
the  reserves  are  again  running  out.  If  the 
policy  contlnuea  unchanged,  the  British 
economy  threatens  to  settle  by  the  stem  long 
before  1952. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  There  seem 
\n  fact  to  be  only  three  courses  t>efore  the 
Brltlah  people.  The  first,  the  easiest  to  slip 
Into  and  the  most  dangerous  would  be  to  at- 
tempt to  make  no  change  at  all  and  to  con- 
tlBua  the  policy  of  strictly  controlled,  strictly 
discriminatory,  hlgh-coet  trade  within  an  In- 
sulated sterling  area.  Such  a  policy  la  eco- 
nomically impossible  and  politically  disas- 
trous. Other  coimtnes  can  be  made,  by  bi- 
lateral deals,  to  take  high-cost  Bntlah  gooda 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  feel  thsmaclvss 
compelled  to  do  so.  and  the  degree  of  com- 
ptilston  la  falltni;  every  day.  To  continue 
with  such  .1  now.  twisting  Into  ever 

new  Schact.  —  ...geniutlas.  would  simply 
mean  that  the  volume  of  Imports  that  could 
be  paid  for  by  Brltuh  exports  wotild  steadily 
fall  It  might  pcrhsps  t>e  s  feasible  policy 
for  s  seu-contained  eotmtry  that  did  not 
lisve  to  unport  a  esrlaia  mtalmum  quantity 
of  food  and  raw  materials  to  live  B  it  for 
Britain  It  wuutd  be  duastrous  at  home  and 
rulnoua  abroad.  The  partners  In  the  sterling 
area  would  hardly  support  an  association  de- 
signed to  maintain  an  ovarvslued  currency 
denuded  of  all  financial  backing.  At  lioma. 
the  end  of  the  reaerve  could  only  mean  hugs 
cuu  In  Imports,  and  the  resulting  disloca- 
tion and  unemployment  would  create  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  crlsU  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  preaent  controls  is  suppooaed  to 
prevent,  PoUUcally.  an  Instilated  sterling 
area  pushed  to  the  limit  would  cut  Britain 
off  trom  the  United  SUtes  and  from  its  trad- 
ing partners  in  Europe  and  tbiu  undermine 
all  hope  of  achieving  through  cooperaUon  an 
expanding  world  economy  and  freer  world 
trade 

A  second  course  would  lie  In  seeking  fur- 
ther subsidies,  but  the  proposal  has  only  to 
be  named  for  iU  Impoaalbility  to  be  clear. 
There  U  no  lUiellhood  whatsoever  of  the 
American  Congreae — the  only  source  of  such 
a  subsidy— providing  still  more  dollars  for 
a  Britain  which  gi.es  much  less  promise 
of  mijving  toward  solvency.  And  If  by  soma 
wild  chance  such  a  policy  were  conceivable. 
It  would  at  this  stage  do  a  diaservlce  to  the 
British  people  The  principle  of  the  MarshaU 
plan  Is  that  dollars  will  be  provided  as  a 
free  gift  for  Britain  while  policies  are  pur- 
sued that  will  restore  the  financial  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Brltlah  ccmmunity.  Por  a 
brief  period  laat  winter  it  looked  as  If  it 
might  be  working.  But  It  Is  now  apparent 
that  this  was  an  Illusion.  There  has  not 
been  nearly  enough  progress  toward  self- 
support.  Indeed,  if  the  American  critics  at 
the  Marshall  plan  say  that  the  dollars  have 
merely  removed  from  the  British  people  tha 
harsh  praasure  of  circumstances  that  would 
ocberwias  have  compelled  them  to  make  the 
neceaaary  adjuatmenu.  it  u  very  hard  at  this 
moment  to  quarrel  with  them.  At  some 
point,  the  readjustment  must  come.  Tha 
community  cannot  perpetually  consume  more 
than  It  earns  and  now  that  the  aftermath  of 
tha  war  has  been  overcome  in  Bxirope.  any 
Increaae  In  subsidies  or  extension  of  them 
beyond  1963  would  only  reinforce  the  British 
Illusion  that  by  controia  at  home  and  bounty 


from  oibers.  •  gsUon  of  UvUm  atandi 
bs  gag  tnm  a  ptat  pot  of  prndwcttaB. 
Thmn  rswMUns  s  third  course,  the  i 
Betilt.  perhaps,  but  certainly  the  meat ; 
tic  and  in  the  long  run  the  only  one  by 
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which  economic  salvation  can  be  achieved. 
It  la  In  simple  terms  a  policy  designed  to 
compel  the  country  to  pay  Its  way  to  produce 
enough  goods  cheaply  enough  to  pay  for  lis 
Imports  and  to  Increase  the  competitive  effi- 
ciency of  the  British  community  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  desired  standards  of  living 
can  be  achieved  without  subsidies  from 
neighbors  and  without  brandishing  the  dan- 
gerous weapons  of  trade  by  compulsion.  It 
would  be  good  to  believe  that  this  concentra- 
tion upon  productivity  and  efficiency — which 
has  been  on  liClnUters'  Ups  cften  enough  in 
the  last  9  months — could  be  achieved  by 
exhortation  alone.  If  explanatory  and  en- 
couraging speeches  could  bring  management 
and  labor  to  Hew  efforts,  the  tide  would  surely 
have  turned  already.  The  unhappy  fact  is 
that  neither  side  feels  the  compulsion  to  cut 
costs.  Buiiness  concerns  selling  all  they 
care  to  produce  at  fancy  prices,  workers  go- 
ing slow  or  seeking  a  shorter  week  In  return 
for  hlgiier  pay  are  still  protected  against  the 
cold  wind  of  competitive  economic  reality. 
Now.  however,  there  is  no  choice.  One  way 
or  the  other.  In  a  period  that  has  to  be 
reckoned  in  months  rather  than  In  years,  the 
rassrves  win  run  out.  Can  the  change  In 
economic  cltmats  be  linked  to  a  genuine 
change  in  policy  or  wUl  it  simply  bring  on 
the  helpless  bankruptcy  of  what  has  gone 
before? 

There  U  nothing  impoeslbis  about  s  policy 
of  adjustmsht.  Ths  Inherent  advantafss 
that  have  made  Bnt  Un  a  great  trading  na« 
tion  are  itlM  there.  This  Ulsnd  still  stands 
at  ths  crossroads  of  ths  world;  raw  mau- 
risls  and  food  can  be  brotigbt  to  It  from  the 
ends  of  ths  earth  more  cheaply  than  thsy 
can  be  moved  internally  In  continental  coun- 
trlea; tijsre  la  a  largs  supply— now  the  sec- 
ond largest  In  tha  world — of  skilled  and 
experienced  craftsmen;  there  is  a  well-artlcu- 
latad  structure  of  industrial  capital  that,  for 
all  the  neglect  it  haa  suffered,  is  still  one  of 
the  largest  and  moat  varied  in  t lie  world: 
there  is  a  homogeneous  population  and  an 
elAcient — an  all  too  efficient — machinery  of 
government.  These  are  formidable  advan- 
tages. They  mean  that  the  British  people 
should  find  it  much  easier  than  moet  to  give 
what  the  world  accounts  value  for  money. 
But  value  for  money  they  must  give.  The 
adjiutmentr  that  are  neceaaary  before  Brit- 
ain Ls  again  giving  value  for  money  are  not 
very  large.  It  may  be  neceaaary  to  reduce 
the  standard  rate  of  real  wages,  but  probably 
not  by  very  much,  It  will  certainly  be  necea- 
aary to  increaae  the  standard  of  effort  and 
■ffULtlrunMi.  but  not  alx^ve  what  is  already 
often  achieved  in  thla  country.  But,  large 
or  small,  the  adjustments  must  be  made, 
and  since  It  Is  now  manifest  that  the  pre- 
vailing mixture  of  good  intentions  and  re- 
strictive act*jna — what  paaaea  by  the  name 
of  planning— is  only  ma^<"g  the  situation 
worse,  some  other  policy  must  be  tried. 

Nor  is  It  necaasary  to  assume  a  change  in 
political  dlrsctlon.  What  haa  been  at  fault 
In  theae  years  haa  not  been  the  deliberate 
policy  of  one  party,  but  the  illusions  and 
the  wishful  bllndneas  of  a  whole  people. 
What  wUl  pet  matters  right  Is  not  a  switch 
from  something  called  aociallsm  to  some- 
thmK  called  conservatism,  but  a  switch  from 
policies  (to  which  both  sides  of  Industry 
have  contributed)  making  for  steadUy  rising 
coata  of  production  to  poUclea  that  concen- 
trate on  pulling  them  down.  Thla  cannot  be 
done  without  at  least  the  collaboration  of 
political  labor.  But  if  Socialists  really  be- 
lieve that  their  polidss  can  make  the  British 
economy  mcve  it<Hi*tm*.  now  Is  the  time  for 
them  to  prove  it* 

The  years  that  have  been  wasted  mean  that 
there  ~t8  now  very  little  room  for  maneuver 
or  choice  left  to  the  British  economy.  With- 
in a  very  short  time  from  now.  It  must  be 
competitive.  That  time  will  come  not  in 
1953  but  this  summer  and  autumn.  Hav- 
Irg  failed  to  plan  and  exhort  themselves  into 
competitive  efficiency  when  the   world  was 


ready  to  buy  them  time  to  do  It  In.  the 
British  people  must  now,  wllly-nllly,  submit 
themselves  to  the  harsh  compulsions  that 
will  force   them   into  self-support. 

There  l£.  however,  one  choice  left — to  face 
the  crisis  with  new  policies  and  a  new  spirit, 
or  to  drift  Into  it  crippled  by  clinging  to  the 
rigidities  of  the  laat  4  years.  The  choice 
is  admittedly  difficult,  since  to  abandon  the 
defense  mechanisms  of  today  Involves 
changes  In  habit  and  effort  and  outlook 
which  a  democr.itlc  community  rarely  makes 
except  In  time  of  war.  But  the  gains  may 
be  correspondingly  great.  It  Is  clear  that  an 
isolationist,  self-lnsulatlng  Britain  is  rapidly 
exhausting  not  only  its  monetary  reserves  but 
the  stocks  of  constructive  good  will  avail- 
able among  its  friends  and  trading  partners. 
But  a  resurgent,  creative,  risk-taking  Britain 
would  arouse  new  responses  and  create  new 
possibilities  of  international  cooperation. 
Few  people  knew  in  the  lonely  defiance  cf 
1940  that  cash  and  carry  would  soon  make 
way  way  for  lend-lease,  but  the  decision  was 
taken  all  the  same  to  use  the  last  pitifully 
inadequate  reserves  as  a  base  for  action, 
not  to  try  to  husband  them  by  playing  safe. 
The  challence  today.  If  less  sensational,  la 
no  less  testing.  It  is  not  a  trick  of  rhetoric 
but  scUd  truth  to  say  that  Britain  needs  the 
same  effort,  the  name  audacity,  and  the  same 
greitoMs  bf  spirit  to  survive. 


Home  Rule  in  the  Dittriet  o(  Colttoibia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  Nxw  jxssxir 
IN  THE  flOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue.iday,  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
been  interested  and  active  In  promoting 
legislation  to  give  as  much  home  rule  to 
the  resident.s  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  is  possible  under  the  Constitution, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
letter  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  written  to  the  Speaker  urging 
that  the  House  take  prompt  action  on 
the  legislation  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leadership 
in  the  House  will  take  the  President's 
request  seriously  and  implement  it  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

At  the  present  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  District 
Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  the  dif- 
ferent measures  providing  for  home  rule 
and  has  heard  a  number  of  witnesses. 
Recently  the  chairman  of  the  District 
Conmiittee  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  statement  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  and  I  have  asked  permission  to 
include  in  my  remarks  the  statement 
made  by  the  Washington  Home  Rule 
Committee  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  Washington  Board  cf 
Trade  has  been  consistently  opposed  to 
allowing  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  vote  for  a  local  council 
to  manage  their  affairs  and  their  at- 
titude is  difficult  to  understand.  Any 
people  in  this  great  free  country  who 
are  taxed  for  the  expenses  of  their  Gov- 
ernment should  have  the  fundamental 
right  of  eleciing  their  own  government. 


This  is  the  basic  right  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Washington  Home  Rule  Commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  a  group  of  residents 
in  the  Di.strict  who  are  bu.sinessmen. 
professional  men.  Federal  employees, 
and  housewives.  Many  of  them  own 
their  own  homes  and  a  number  of  them 
were  bom  in  the  District.  They  are 
taxpayers  and  they  wa'it  to  have  a  say 
In  how  their  municipal  government  is 
run.  This  committee  was  of  great  help 
to  the  subcommittee  which  studied  this 
great  question  in  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
and  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
chairman. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  this  statement  carefully  because  I 
believe  the  arguments  presented  are  un- 
assailable, sound,  and  merit  thoughtful 
consideration. 
Statxmswt  or  thx  WaaHmcroif  Home  Ruts 

CoMMrrm  Bsroax  'TMs  JuoiciaaT  ScacoK- 

Mrmx  or  ths  Housa  CoMMrrm  on  'nca 

Dnrraicrr  or  Colomsu.  in  Hvrrovt  or  8. 

1537,  Jtn.T  ifi.  194© 

The  Waablngton  Home  Rule  Commlttes 
support*  and  urges  immediate  paaaBfa  eC  a 
bUl  patterned  along  the  lines  of  ths  Bsfauser 
Mil,  8.  1537,  as  a  realistic  and  worksble 
means  of  presently  providing  a  maasurs  of 
home  nils  (or  ths  District  of  Oilumbla. 

Our  eommlttas  was  organiasd  solsly  be- 
Mua*  of  our  daaire  for  home  rule.  We  srs 
net  presenting  the  views  of  any  particular 
business  or  social  group  or  of  any  special 
interest.  Our  members  Include  psopls  in 
the  legal  and  medteal  prefssslons,  business, 
men.  Federal  amptoysss.  and  housewives. 
We  have  representation  on  the  board  of 
trade  and  the  District  Bsr  Association.  Most 
of  us  own  our  homes.  A  number  of  us 
were  born  here.  We  pay  taxes  here.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  say  In  how  our  muni- 
cipal government  is  run. 

We  believe  that  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  is  a  basic  right  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy  which  must  be  open  to  all 
citizens.  We  do  not  see  why  we  who  live 
in  the  District  should  be  denied  that  right. 

We  have  previously  eApiuseed  our  views 
in  testimony  before  this  committee  on  the 
Auchincloss  bill  last  year  and  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee  on  the  Kefauver 
bill  this  year.  We  believe  that  we  have  been 
helpful  in  both  cases.  We  hope  that  our 
appearance  here  will  be  constructive.  We 
would  like  to  help  the  committee  reach  a 
decision  recommendlntf  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  join  the  Senate  in  provid- 
ing a  sound  structure  for  Iccal  self-govern- 
ment. Technical  difficulties  or  minor  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  bill  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  Ita  early  passage. 

There  is  no  point  in  arguing  alxjut  tlie 
details  of  the  various  bUls  unless  the  bestc 
merits  of  home  rule  are  ftrst  accepted.  This 
subcommittee  haa  Indicated  that  it  still  bas 
some  doubts  as  to  the  merits  of  home  nde 
as  such.  We  would  first  like  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  general  objections  wlUch 
have  been  voiced  by  the  members  of  this 
committee  In  the  bearings  to  date. 

ASCtTMrNT  THAT   THX    KIFACVXa   BILL   DOES    NOT 
PftOVIDE  TXrX  "HOME  HCLZ  ' 

Some  of  the  committee  members  have  sug- 
gested that  the  various  home-rule  bU^  are 
misleading  because  they  do  not  provide  true 
"heme  rule."  Some  witnesses  have  suggest- 
ed that  true  "home  rule  '  could  be  obtained 
only  by  an  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution 
to  permit  District  of  Columbia  participation 
in  national  elections  and  district  represen- 
tation in  Congress.  We  have  nothing  against 
such  a  constitutional  aaasadawnt.  but  we 
would  like  to  have  a  maaetM*  at  aeli-govem- 
ment  now.    If  we  cannot  achieve  the  statu* 
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at  »  wlf-covwTilxif  St«U  «•  would  M  iMMt 
tlkm  to  Khlevt  Um  ttatua  of  •  wU -governing 
•Ity.  ThAt  would  b«  a  »t%rt  on  tkom*  ml*,  st 
It  would  put  Oi  roughly  In  tb*  poal- 
of  Hawaii.  Alaaka.  or  Puerto  Rico  Th«M 
hav*  baen  told  that  they  must 
that  tlMf  WB  fovarn  thimailfw  hiCon 
Umt  are  itimtii*  Um  right  to  pvtldpato  IB 
natlooal  cleetlona  ae  States  That  Is  all  we 
mrt  aaklng  for  now. 

aaeCMBXT  that  wnBiirriMi  aacuu)  mot  bats 
r-«oTsu(iccrT  HKAuia  it  a  ths 

OTT- 

It  has  (Men  argued  ihst  because  Washing- 
ton U  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Ooveniiwiit  tt 
would  be  improper  to  permit  local  eMmmm  to 
participate  tn  local  goremment  by  the  elec- 
toral procaae 

Of  course  Warittattoo  u  the  Federal  city 
Waahlngton's  Mderal  buildings  and  monu- 
aaota  and  parks  and  Its  federal  functions 
fcelong  to  the  peopto  o(  the  United  SUtes  as 
•  whole.  OUvkNHty  the  people  of  Washlng- 
fturiM  have  no  more  control  oeer  theee 
•ad  functions  than  any 
other  group  of  people  Ifving  In  any  one  part 
of  the  country  should  have. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  thousands  of 
homes.   prlTstely   owned   stores  and 
in  the  District,  which  are  no  more 
the  property  ot  the  InhaMMBM  otf  CBlUomU 

and 
are  the  property  of  the 
cf  the  DIeCrlct. 
Similarly  there  arc  governmental  func- 
here  of  a  strictly  local  nature  which 
ot  no  Intereet  to  the  Inhsbttsnts  of  the 
have  always  been  recog- 
by  the  Coofraes  as  Olstnct  mstters. 
from  Federal  matters.  This 
District  and  Federal 
la  the  baata  for  the  present  division 
€t  fwpnnBHillltlree  between  the  DUtrlct  gov- 
it  and  Federal  authority  There  la 
tn  the  Kefauver  bill  that  would 
this  basic  principle.  If  It  Is  proper 
Oongreaa  to  grant  aotne  strictly  local 
to  the  appointed  CommlialODers  of 
the  Otstnct.  aa  CVangreea  has  already  done. 
It  la  equally  proper  for  the  Congreaa  to  grant 
to  an  elected  council  slightly  broader  powers 
of  a  strictly  local  nature.  In  both  cases  the 
local  government  Is  sbeolutely  answerable 
to  the  Ooogrees.  In  neither  case  Is  any 
■aaaotw  of  cootrol  over  Federal  oiatters 
veated  In  local  governing  body.  We  agree 
with   the  committee  that  eeeentlal  Federal 

kust  remain  under 
1  of  Ooagraaa.    The  Kefauver 
hUl  la  rteetgnert  with  theee  basic  principles 

ACVEB  anx  ooxa  not 
iMAL  armsuf 


It  la  of  course  trae  that  the  Kefauver 
bill  would  leave  the  congreaslonal  Commit- 
teee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  some 
eontlruing  biuden  of  work  and  reeponathll- 
llf .  This  of  eoorae  is  neoeesary  and  proper, 
tfnee  the  OnngTeae  contlnuee  to  be  con- 
stitutionally cha*sid  with  over-all  supec- 
Tlslon  of  Dlstrtet  matters.  The  Kefauver 
bill  sflrmt  the  continuing  reeponslbllltlee 
of  th^  commltteee.  but  lightens  their  bur- 
den of  detailed  work,  by  shifting  the  bulk 
Of  tt  to  the  locally  elected  city  council.  The 
rtflevaa  the  full  Congress  of  the  cumber- 
of  lyadlng  a  days  of  each 
ith  OB  District  detaUa. 
The  shift  of  work  to  the  council  is  exactly 
Ifto  the  liatega^lnn  oi  dutlee  which  the  top 
■OBBSMMBt  of  any  well-run  large  organ- 
Intloo  whether  public  or  prlvata,  mvt 
make  today  to  lu  operating  iih>bI—IIiib 
the  UBB.  Today  oaoot  large  organlaa- 
are  too  irr^i'**'"'.  and  the  number  ot 
too  great  to  permit  the  top  i 
It  to  spend  Its  time  oa  daUy  detaUa. 
oao  BMHt  be  made  down  the  line,  though 
r-oll  raaponalbillty   resmlBa  at  the   top. 


down  the  line  U  reversed  by  top  manage- 
ment upon  review,  but  these  sre  rare. 

In  the  same  way  under  the  Kefauver  bill. 
It  ia  reeofnlaed  that  a  decision  of  the  city 
council  may  occasionally  be  reversed  by  the 
Congreaa.  It  la  our  Orm  belief  that  this 
will  happen  only  rarely.  The  near  presence 
of  Congress'  continuing  power  to  Investigate 
and  overrule  will  bring  ready  conformity  of 
District  legislation   to  congreeslonal   policy. 

The  Kefsuver  bill  will  relieve  the  DUtrlct 
Committee  of  such  details  as  itarllng  and 
W!^ii  control,  but  will  preserve  Its  continuing 
control  over  the  policies  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. 

I—IIMIWI    TBAT  THS  KXTAUVn  BUX  a 
CWCO  WSTIT  UT  low  AL 

The  subcommittee  nsturslly  desires  such 
sssurance  at  It  can  obtain  that  the  Kefauver 
bUl  is  eoBBtttntkmal 

This  qtiestlon  divides  Itself  In  two  parts, 
whether  home  rule  Itself  Is  constltutlonsl, 
and  whether  particular  features  of  particular 
home-rule  bills  sre  constitutional. 

On  the  first  question,  there  Is  hardly  any 
room  for  argument.  The  Federalist  Papers 
were  written  by  Madison  and  other  drafters 
of  the  Constitution,  for  the  specific  purpoee 
of  explaining  the  recently  drafted  Constitu- 
tion snd  urging  its  rstlflcation  by  the  States. 
In  one  of  these  papers  (No.  43)  Madison  said 
of  the  residents  of  the  propoeed  Federal  dis- 
trict that: 

"A  municipal  legislature  for  local  purpoaaa. 
derived  from  their  own  suiTrages,  will  of 
course  be  silo  wed  them." 

Th»  constitutionality  of  the  particular 
bills  is  equally  clear.  A  large  number  of 
eminent  constitutional  lawyers  In  private 
practice  ha%'e  rendered  exhaustive  oplons  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Auchlncloss  bill, 
both  in  Its  original  snd  In  Its  final  form  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  In  addition,  the 
leglalatlve  counsel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  rendered  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Most  of  theee  opinions  appear  In 
the  hearings  on  the  Auchlncloes  bill,  sll  ars 
available  to  the  subcommittee.  In  addition, 
the  Kefsuver  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
received  further  legal  opinions  during  its 
conslderstlon  of  8.  1537  snd  other  bills  In 
this  session. 

Without  reviewing  these  opinions  m  de- 
taU  in  the  short  space  of  this  letter.  It  is 
sulBclent  to  say  here  that  they  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  constitutionality  of  s  del- 
egation of  legislative  suthorlty  to  an  elected 
city  council  of  the  district.  These  conclu- 
sions erere  based  on  the  Supreme  Court 
casea  which  have  consistently  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  delegations  of  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  leglslatxirea  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  on  the  dectatops  of  the  courts 
holding  that  the  power  of  the  Congreea  over 
the  District  Is  analogous  to  Its  power  over 
the  Territories — an  abaolute,  plenary  power. 
A  major  feature  of  the  Kefauver  bill  Is  the 
provision  for  s  concurrent  resolution  to 
override  leglalatlve  propoaals  of  the  district 
council.  The  constitutionality  of  such  a 
procedure  has  recently  been  sustained  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  an  opinion  rendered  In 
connection  with  Its  proposed  use  In  Xhe 
PTMtdsnttal  Beorganlaation  Act  of  1SM9.  (S. 
RepC.  S9,  81st  Cong.,  1st  seer  .  pp.  18-30.) 

We  believe  that  theae  many  favorable 
opinions  should  convince  the  committee 
thst  at  the  very  moet  there  la  so  little  doubt 
as  to  the  enuollfutlnnallty  of  the  Kefsuver 
bill  that  tho  08BCNH  shotild  pass  it.  since 
only  by  court  teat  after  enactment  can  the 
matter  ever  be  resolved.  It  Is  our  consid- 
ered opinion,  after  lengthy  stxidy  of  the  au- 
thorities, that  there  la  no  doubt  as  to  the 
general  validity  of  the  Kefauver  bill. 
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At  the  outset  It  should  be 
the  term  "dual  voting"  la  a 


one  under  the  Kefauver  bill  could  vote  In 
two  places  for  the  same  official.  The  vots 
In  the  District  would  be  for  District  officials 
only.  The  vote  in  the  home  State  would  be 
for  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen. 
State  officials  snd  possibly  minor  local  offi- 
cials of  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  overlap- 
ping vote  permitted  by  the  bill,  some  wlt- 
nesaea  have  attacked  the  voting  provisions 
of  the  bin  as  being  fundamentally  wrong  or 
improper. 

It  is  true  that  the  voting  arrangements  in 
the  bin  are  unusual:  however,  they  are  not 
unique.  It  is  an  unusual  arrangement  de- 
algned  to  take  care  of  an  unusual  situation. 
That  does  not  make  It  Illegal  or  Improper. 
On  the  contrary,  it  la  unquestionably  desir- 
able to  give  the  local  vote  to  the  many  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  resident  here  during 
their  entire  sdult  lives  but  who  must  main- 
tain legal  domicile  elsewhere  in  order  to 
maintain  their  c^tl-servlce  position.  Simi- 
lar arrangements  nave  been  allowed  In  some 
of  the  outlying  towns  in  Maryland  for  the 
same  reason  thst  they  are  included  tn  the 
Kefauver  bill — in  order  to  allow  the  large 
number  of  resident,  tsxpsylng  Federal  em- 
ployees to  vote.  Accordingly,  unless  there 
Is  a  clear  legal  ground  for  condemning  the 
arrangement.  It  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  bill. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  so-called  dual  voting  provisions  would 
cauae  difficulties  In  determining  the  domi- 
cile of  s  person  who  voted  both  tn  local 
electlozu  In  the  District  snd  in  nstlonsl 
elections  In  one  of  the  Ststes.  The  place  of 
voting  la  of  course  only  one  of  the  Indicia 
which  enter  Into  the  determinations  of  ques- 
tions of  domicile  We  believe  thst  any  dlffl- 
cultles  in  this  regard  can  be  effectively  cured 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
1306  (a)  of  the  Kefauver  bill,  and  by  adding 
the  following:  "nor  ahall  the  reglstrstlon 
for  or  the  casting  of  s  vote  In  any  election 
provided  for  herein  be  construed  aa  evidence 
of  his  domicile  tn  the  District." 

In  this  way  It  will  become  clear  that  It  la 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  thst  the  ques- 
tion of  the  person's  domicile  shsll  not  be 
governed  by  the  fsct  thst  he  happens  to  vote 
tn  the  District. 

Apart  from  the  domicile  question  above 
discussed,  s  further  objection  to  the  so-called 
dual  voting  provision  haa  been  raised  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  during  the  hearings 
on  the  Auchlncloss  bill.  8  of  the  48  States 
indicated  that  voting  In  District  elections  by 
registered  voters  in  those  Statea  might  dis- 
qualify them  for  the  time  bstag  Iv  farther 
voting  under  the  laws  of  such  BtBtss.  Two 
other  Ststee  expresssd  no  opinion  ss  to 
whether  such  voting  in  District  elections 
would  affect  home  voting  righta.  Thirty-six 
Ststes  expressed  the  opinion  thst  there 
woxild  be  no  objection  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. 

The  temporary  difflcxiltlea  with  respect  to 
voting  tn  theae  States  should  at  course  be 
straightened  out.  Ths  remedy  lies  with  the 
States,  however,  snd  not  with  the  Congress. 
If  the  dual  voting  provlalons  are  retained 
and  the  bill  la  enacted  there  will  be  an  In- 
centive on  theee  Statea  to  amend  their  elec- 
tion laws  so  aa  to  take  care  of  their  voters 
who  live  and  wish  to  vote  In  the  District. 
There  would  be  no  Incentive  to  pass  such 
amendatory  leglalatton  until  and  unleea  ths 
Kefauver  biU  is  p>assed.  Until  such  leglsla. 
tlon  la  passed,  the  voters  of  those  States  who 
live  here  could  simply  refrain  from  voting 
here. 

It  may  be  of  some  Interest  to  nots  that 
population  of  the  eight  eta  tea  in  qt 

than  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
(1940  census).  Assuming 
thst  the  Federal  employees  in  the  District 
come  from  thoee  Statee  In  the  same  propor- 
tion as  ths  populaUon  ot  their  Statea  bear  to 
ths  total  population  of  the  country  It  la  evi- 
dent that  80  pwosnt  of  the  Federal  employees 
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In  the  DUtrtct  would  benefit  from  the  dual 
voting  arrangements,  while  only  10  percent 
might  have  the  problem  of  whether  to  for- 
bear from  voting  In  one  place  or  the  other 
until  theti  home  State  election  laws  were 
amended. 

Ws  believe  that  the  above  arguments 
demonstrate  conclusively  the  need  for  and 
practicality  of  the  dual-voting  provisions  of 
the  bill.  If  after  consideration  of  these 
arguments,  however,  the  subcommittee  for 
any  reason  considers  the  provisions  to  be 
undesirable,  we  would  urge  it  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  bill.  The  main  goal  is  to 
enact  a  realistic  bill  for  local  self-govern- 
ment. The  dual-voting  provisions.  If  de- 
termined to  be  unworkable,  ahotild  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  enactment  of  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  Perhakx  after  a  period  of  practical 
operation  under  the  bill,  the  out-of-State 
VOttac  aattfCr  will  appear  to  be  leas  trouble- 
HMBS.  and  ean  be  handled  by  a  simple  cura- 
tive amendment  to  the  charter. 

AasTTMXirr  that  washtwctoniams  don't  want 
LOCAL  scrrxACK 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  determine  whether 
a  majority  of  Waahingtonlans  favor  the 
Kefauver  bill.  That  is  to  have  the  referen- 
dum which  the  bill  itself  provides.  Straw 
votes  within  small  special -Interest  groups 
are  notoriously  inaccurate  indications  of  the 
will  Of  ttaa  majority  of  citizens.  In  the  larg- 
est straw  vote  held  to  date,  and  the  only  one 
which  was  open  to  ail  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict without  regard  to  group,  the  vote  was 
three  to  one  In  favor  of  local  suffrage.  Out- 
standing men  of  business  and  civic  leaders 
during  the  past  2  years  have  Indicated  to 
the  House  DUtrlct  Committee  their  support 
of  home  rule.  These  include  such  leaders  as 
Frank  Jelleff.  John  Lord  O'Brtan.  Chauncey 
G.  Parker.  William  J.  Flather.  Jr..  Mrs.  J. 
Borden  Harrlman.  and  E.  R.  Plnkenstaedt. 
Citizens'  associations,  church  groups,  and 
labor  groups  have  added  their  endorsement. 
The  number  at  organizations  and  Individuals 
who  h.ive  requested  time  to  testify  In  sup- 
port of  the  home-rule  bill  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  people  who  have  written  to 
the  committee  to  endorse  It  are  too  many  to 
disregard.  It  is  clear  that  a  large  number 
of  people  In  all  walks  of  life  In  Washington 
want  this  bill;  whether  a  majority  want  It 
can  be  determined  only  by  the  referendum 
which  the  bill  provides.  We  are  bold  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  city  would  decide  in 
favor  of  the  new  charter. 

It  muat  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
bill  does  not  in  and  of  itself  provide  local 
suffraee — it  merely  makes  tt  possible  for  the 
people  here  to  decide  authoritatively  for 
themselves  whether  they  want  It. 

THC    SECasGATION    ISSTTB 

One  of  the  most  widely  spread  reaaons 
for  opposition  to  the  bill,  both  expressed 
and  unexpressed,  is  the  large  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  Washington.  There  Is  fear  that 
under  home  rule  ssgrsgation  might  be 
abolished,  there  is  fear  that  the  Negro  vote 
might  be  the  deciding  factor  In  elections, 
:  nd  there  Is  Tear  that  unacrupxxlotls  politi- 
cal groups  might  gain  control  of  the  Ne- 
gro vote  for  their  own  purposes.  In  reply 
to  theee  fears,  the  Washington  Home  Rule 
OoBunlttee  calla  attention  to  other  cities 
wtOi  large  Negro  populations.  Baltimore 
and  Richmond,  whose  Negro  populations  are 
approximately  proportional  to  that  of  Wash- 
have  local  suffrage  without  being 
to  the  calamities  which  have  been 
prsdlcted  should  Washington  be  given  simi- 
lar local  righta.  Richmond  has  substantially 
the  same  city-council  system. 

Our  conunlttee  was  formed  to  urge  home 
rule,  not  to  solve  the  problem  of  segrega- 
tion. The  segregation  issue  has  nothing  to 
do  with  home  rule.  We  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  ssgtsgation  should  be  handled  any  dif- 
ferently In  the  District  than  elsewhere  tn 
the  Nation.  If  it  is  regarded  as  a  national 
problem  for  the  Congress,  the  District  should 


be  treated  the  same  way  as  the  whole  coun- 
try, by  comprehensive  national  legislation, 
not  by  withholding  home  rule.  If  it  Is  re- 
garded ss  a  local  problem,  the  Dlstirict  should 
have  the  same  right  as  any  other  community 
to  decide  the  Issue  In  Its  own  polls  and  In 
its  own  way. 

ths  KzrAtJVEx  bux  is  a  good  bill  and  sbottld 

BE    ENACTED    IN    STTBSTANTIALLT    ITS    PRESENT 
rOKM 

The  Kefauver  bill  is  the  product  of  much 
careful  work  by  many  people  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Our  committee  endorses  It 
only  after  long  and  careful  study.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  a  perfect  biU.  No  bill  of  such  a 
comprehensive  nature  can  please  everyone, 
but  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one.  Any 
defects  tn  detail  can  be  changed  by  subse- 
quent amendment  if  practical  working  oper- 
ation under  it  shows  that  to  be  necessary. 
Tlie  fact  that  It  may  at  some  future  time 
have  to  be  amended  here  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  hold  up  Its  enactment  now. 

We  all  must  recognize  that  the  succeas  of 
the  local  suffrage  government  which  the 
Kefauver  bill  will  provide  will  depend  upon 
constant  and  Intelligent  teamwork — team- 
work by  the  citizens  of  the  District  with  the 
members  of  your  committee.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  teamwork  will  be  developed 
and  maintained  effectively  under  the  Ke- 
fauver bill. 

As  we  see  It,  the  basic  task  of  this  com- 
mittee U  to  provide  a  workable  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Everyone 
agree  that  the  self-governing  process  at  the 
local  level  Is  the  basis  of  our  American  way 
of  life.  In  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
prehensive provisions  of  the  Kefauver  bill 
we  must  now  allow  differences  over  minor 
details  to  obscure  that  basic  and  uncon- 
trovertible fact. 

We  are  under  no  delusion  that  the  bUl 
will  make  Washington  into  a  Utopia  or  solve 
all  Its  problems  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
believe  firmly,  however,  that  the  bill  In  gen- 
eral provides  a  workable  structure  of  local 
government  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions, that  its  enactment  will  be  of  real  as- 
sistance to  the  Congress  and  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  under  It  the  government  of 
the  city  will  be  effective,  efficient,  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  electorate.  MoFt 
Important  of  all.  perhaps,  it  will  jx-ovlde  the 
citizens  of  Washington,  who  are  proud  of 
their  city,  with  a  real  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate actively,  effectively,  and  democratically 
in  making  the  government  of  this  commu- 
nity a  credit  to  the  Nation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Washington  Hoice  Rvut 

COMIHTTBE. 

By  Llotd  N.  CuTLia. 


Commnmsm  Is  Antichrist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JEHSET 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVE3 

TiLesday,  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nutley, 
N.  J.,  is  but  a  small  part  of  America.  It 
is  one  of  the  thousands  of  towns  that 
make  up  the  American  scene.  It  is  just  a 
town — typically  American,  and  its  towns- 
people are  typically  American,  too. 
They  are  proud  of  their  little  town  and 
they  are  proud  of  their  community  spirit. 
They  are  a  God-loving  and  God-fearing 
people.  They  worship  In  their  own 
way — and  according  to  their  own  faith. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  22  Issue  of  the  Nutley  Sun,  the  edi- 


tor points  with  pride  to  what  ht  terms 
democracy  in  action  in  the  town  of  Nut- 
ley in  contrast  to  the  horrible  machina- 
tions, the  false  philosophy  of  commu- 
nism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RkcoRD,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
include  the  edittwr's  thoughts  herein: 

COMUtTNISlC   IS   ANTICHBIST 

Right  here  in  Nutley,  today,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  there  is  more  democracy  in  Chris- 
tianity than  there  is  in  communism. 

Ifsgr.  James  J.  Owen  took  occasion  to  state 
today  that,  building  prices  having  decreased, 
a  new  haJf-million-dolIar  church  will  be 
built  for  St.  Mary's.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide even  greater  facilities  for  worship  and 
for  an  expansion  of  the  vital  work  the  priests 
and  the  sisters  of  St.  Mary's  are  doing  for  a 
big  segment  of  the  youth  of  Nutley. 

Today,  In  contrast,  in  Czechoslovakia  the 
nonelected  Communist  government  of  a  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  people  defied  Pope  Pius' 
threat  of  excommunication  by  proceeding 
with  plana  for  the  confiscation  of  ail  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  church  In  thr.t  unhappy 
land.  Priests  will  be  put  on  the  pay  roll  ot 
the  Red  government  and  all  Catholic  activi- 
ties passes  under  the  control  of  ths  Minister 
of  Religious  Affairs. 

Communist  leaders  In  Italy  and  Prance  are 
attempting  to  persuade  their  followers  that 
communism  and  Catholicism  can  exist  side 
by  side  despite  the  Vatican's  recent  excom- 
munication decree. 

Pope  Plus  xn  has  told  German  Catholics, 
and  through  them  Catholics  everywhere,  that 
no  government  that  denies  God  can  survive. 

Palmlro  ToglUtti,  Italy's  leading  Com- 
munist, told  3,800  of  his  followers  in  Rome 
last  Sunday  thst  they  could  be  CommunlMs 
and  good  Catholics  at  the  same  time. 

The  Vatican  says  not.  An  etilct  Issued 
Wednesday  by  the  Vatican  Informed  Catho- 
lics throughout  the  world  that  they  subject 
themselves  to  excommunication  by  support- 
ing communism  and  thus  deprive  thenv elves 
of  the  church's  sacraments  and  association 
with  the  faithful.  Defiantly  denying  that 
excommunication  can  ever  destroy  com- 
munism, Togllattl  called  the  Vatican's  action 
"tactics  dragged  from  the  darkest  ages  of 
humanity's  history." 

Here  In  Nutley.  today,  the  contrast  must 
convince  all  that  in  Christian  action  there  Is 
true  democracy.  A  congregation  whlt:h  In- 
cludes the  rich  and  the  poor  will  shotUder 
a  burden  of  a  half-million  dollars  to  erect, 
not  a  monument  to  destruction  but  an  edi- 
fice of  Christian  action,  a  ch'irch  where  aU 
may  enter  to  share  that  bas««  freedom  of 
President  Roosevelt's  pronounced  ^onr  free- 
doms of  democracy — the  freedom  t«>  »«H-rt»«p 
God  as  you  wish. 


A  Fighting  Faith  in  America 
'EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  kS 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following'  article  by  Charles 
Luckman,  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  July  24.  1949: 
A  Fighting  Faith  in  Amooca — A  BnstNsss- 

MAN  DSStTMKS  jtSOaBUiJH  THXEAT 

(By  Charles  Luckman) 
Tear  has  won  a  beachhead  In  America,  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  although  victori- 
ous in  history's  most  devastating  wars,  ars 
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of  »a  tin««sy 
Is  produeinc 
tn  tb«  rt^—t  and 
BMloa  IB  tta*  world— tt  ts  pvatMKl- 
li«  th«  Amciican  paopto  to  talk  tbcmMlT«t 
Into  a  (SeprcaKlon. 

A  defeatist  ftttlMd*  te  eneoxmtcrcd  on  aU 
iiiJM  fiiwi  board  roooM  to  barroaaw. 
WtaatlMr  tt'i  »  povp  cf  darks  m  »  c«fat«ns. 
or  s  (Toop  e(  eorpor»tlon  Mf  abou  at  a  ban- 
quac.  tho  aata  diah  la  llkaly  to  ba  daapond- 

ntehad  with  ffioamf  aUtlaUes. 

Tbaat  dim  rlaws  of  Ameiica's  economic 
kaaltb  have  apparantly  gained  wide  scccpt- 
■Kboxigb  the  facU  of  Amerlcs*  eco- 
known  to  every  one.  On 
In  oxa  newspapers. 
>asB  of  Amorlcs's  economic 
daarly  pointed  out.  Be- 
cause tb«7  do  mX  ftt  Into  the  mateacholy 
IM*^'^***  of  tba  boor,  such  itatemanta  fan  to 
tagtilar  en  tbc  public  mind.  But  they  are 
gtarUltn  facts  and  should  be  repeated  again 
a^aln.     Bar*  they  are: 

1.  nfty-nina  aymaB  workara  on  the  Job. 

2.  Two  hundnd  MDkm  doBara  in  liquid 


S.  T>ro  bxmdred  and  fifteen  bUIlon  dollars 
•taooal  tncome  for  IMS. 
4.  Bgb     porehaatng     power— 53     percent 
than  prewar. 


rscxa  cakvs 
Ho  oiM  can  deny  that  America  facea  many 
grave  tHiihlams  today,  both  at  home  and 
•broad.  *<o  one  can  deny  that  American 
has  an  ample  share  of  ttaaaa  prob- 
whlrh  tt  mtiat  aolTc  Itself,  if  It  Is  to 
lu  roboat  tradition  of  Individual 
aaterpilse.  But  I  do  deny,  and 
emphatically,  that  tbaae  problems  pre- 
sent any  logical  reason  for  doubt.  I  deny 
that  challenge  la  a  cause  for  fear. 

There  Is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  be- 
batag  aware  of  complex 

lor  them.    ThtsaaoaMBt( 

appraisal  of  the  facts— not  an 

with  shadows.      •      •      • 

■o«  ••  a  politician;  not  as  a  historian;  not 

■a  an  aooaotnlat:  but  as  a  businessman.  I  call 

(or  a  renewal  of  faith  In  the  Tttallty  of  our 

Aasarlran  way  o<  life. 

By  laltli  la  Aoaarlca.  I  do  not  mean  a  llstlaaa 
reveranea  fW  the  past  or  a  mere  submission 
to  the  pvaaant.  By  faith.  I  mean  a  certainty 
on  the  principles  for  which  America 
by  which  it  has  progressed,  and 
tbrongb  which  it  will  realise  its  full  poten- 
tial of  graatnses  In  the  future.  Palth  tn 
Aaaarlea  la  not  blind  aoeaptance  of  things  as 
tbay  afw— tt  la  tba  belief  that  we.  in  America. 
tbam  batter. 
fl<  eouraa.  nothing  in  this  world  is 
parfaet — and  tba  Amarlcan  ecooony  la  no  ex- 
ception.    •     •     • 

This  may  surprise  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  simply  because  we  have  the  highest  liv- 
ing atnadard  in  the  world,  we  have  everything 
of  us  have  t>ecome  compla- 
rsarttng  statistics  about  tba 
of  bathtubs  and  telephones,  motor- 
cars, and  radloa.  owned  by  Americans  as  com- 
pared with  Russians. 

Such  comparisons  are  significant — yea. 
But  they  are  pbanoaaanal  only  by  the  Com- 
munist standard.  By  AoMrlcan  standards 
they  are  not  nearly  %s>^  anoogb. 

\xt%  rscB  THB  cou  vaeva 

Twenty-seven  million  Americans  have  no 
kitchen  sink. 

Blgbtacn  million  Americans  lack  washing 


T^psnty-flva  million  Americans  lack   vae- 
mim  cleaners. 

Ona  milltou  Amarlcan  families  naad  new 
iMKBaa  tbis  year. 

Porty     mlillon     Americans    bava    neither 
itub  nor  shower. 

let's   not    talk    atout   what   we've  got. 
f^'a  ba  aaore  concerned  wltb  what  wa  bava- 


n't  got.    We  must  be  concerned  for  two 
sons:  First,  because  theae  are  human  nt 
that  should  be  aiat;  and,  aaeond 
theae  needa  provide  dramatle  fflvittntlon  of 

the  fsct  that  we  haven't  finished  anything — 
we're  only  beginning. 

There  Is  enoogb  urgent  work  on  hand  for 
every  buaineea  now  in  existence — and  for 
industrlaa  yet  unborn — to  keep  busy  for  gen- 
eraUona  to  come.  In  common  cense,  wa  bava 
no  axeuaa  for  a  recession,  let  alona  dapraa 
slon. 

So  much  for  the  domestic  picture.  Now, 
what  about  the  situation  abroad? 

Solid  progress  In  the  rehabilitation  of  war- 
wrecked  countries  Is  being  made  through  the 
M«T*hyii  plan — one  of  the  most  far-seeing 
and  fsnerous  enterprises  In  human  history. 
The  member  nations  of  the  plan  have  already 
returned  to  a  prewar  level  of  industrial  out- 
put. This  has  taken  4  years,  but  a  return 
to  a  prewar  level  of  prodiKtlon  after  World 
War  I  took  almost  7  years. 

SAJLVACXNO    cmUZATTOIf 

Our  Investment  in  this  superb  job  of  sal- 
vaging elvlllxatlon  la  also  bcginnlnt;  to  pay 
dividends  in  trade.  History  shows  that  in- 
dustrial nations  are  the  best  customers  for 
American  products.  Bafora  the  war.  for  In- 
stance, the  KRP  nations  took  38  percent,  or 
the  largMt  share,  of  our  exports.  Thus,  only 
by  Increasing  the  living  standards  cf  otbar 
areas  can  we  expect  to  find  a  wider  market 
for  American  goods. 

And  through  ifs  economic  achievements 
to  date,  the  Marshall  plan  baa  alraady  paid 
off  politically.  The  tide  of  Caaanmlst  chaoa 
that  threatened  to  engtilf  all  Europe  has  been 
turned  back. 

Soxmd  progress  abroad,  and  the  stability 
of  our  own  economic  strength  are.  there- 
fore, among  the  cold,  practical  reasons  for 
havli^  a  vigorous  faith  In  the  futtire.  These 
are  the  only  reasons  that  have  any  sub- 
:  .ance.  and  only  by  such  realistic  appraisal 
can  we  prevent  frustration. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  customers  are  not  as  eager  to  buy 
as  they  used  to  be.  They  tend  to  shop 
sround  and  to  hold  back  for  lower  prices. 
They  are  In  s  mood  to  make  the  salesman 
really  sell.  What  we  are  witnessing  today  is 
the  transformation  of  a  sellers'  market  into 
a  buyers'  miricet.  And  that  is  as  It  should 
be.  For  In  the  free  economy  to  which  we  all 
give  lip  service,  a  sellers'  market  is  a  reversal 
of  the  natural  order  of  things.  And  in  the 
long  iMJi.  tt  Is  an  abomination  to  business 
Itself. 

xjfcasaaiD  pbodoction  tnraxo 

If  business  Is  to  do  its  share  in  revitallxing 
America  a  faith  in  the  vigor  of  our  economy, 
there  is  the  corollary  necessity  for  reducing 
costs  tbrotl^  careful  study  of  prodUBtlon 
and  dkHilbutkm  methods  and  piucadutM. 
Tba  flrat  objective  of  such  a  study  should  be 
to  Inereaae  the  output  of  the  plants  we  now 
have — In  other  worda.  to  Increase  productiv- 
ity. Tbe  second,  to  ell*" '""'<•  procedures 
which  do  not  contribute  '  aality  of  the 

product,  or  to  its  elBclent  aLsinoutlon.  sala- 
bUlty.  and  use. 

Oraatar  productivity  nacaaaarily  dapenda 
upon  tba  mutual  and'  ungradglng  participa- 
tion of  both  labor  and  managamant.  Man- 
agaaaent  and  labor  must  progress  together. 
and.  as  they  advance  to  new  standards  of 
mutual  schievement.  so  the  Nation  will  go 
forward  with  them.  And  Amatlen  must  go 
forwarc! 

The  greet  and  Inspiring  fact  sbout  America 
Is  that  Its  citlsens  can  plan  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good,  their  horlaons 
of  hope  unlimited  by  the  cold  smbltions  of 
tbe  state.  It  is  within  their  power  to  build 
tba  future  of  their  choice  and.  If  they  build 
on  faith  in  XUmmmtnm  and  In  ttaato  wuuy. 

can  stay  them  from  their 


opyoaruwiTT  bslomgs  to  all 

The  opportunity  we  enjoy  In  America  to* 
day  belongs  to  us  all — It  Is  not  the  exclusiva 
property  of  any  class  or  segment  of  scclety. 
This  opportunity  is  ours  In  trust.  There  La 
only  one  wsy  by  which  we  can  discharge  this 
trtisteeship  with  the  honor  and  Integrity 
that  will  make  it  proof  against  the  tides  of 
change  now  sweeping  the  world.  That  way 
Is  throtigh  the  sincara  cooperation  of  Gov- 
ernment, labor,  buaineas.  and  agriculture  to 
sustain  our  way  of  life  and  to  develop  its 
magnificent  promise  for  the  future. 

This  is  a  four-way  partnership  In  which 
each  one  has  a  vital  role  to  play.  As  I  see  It, 
tbe  role  of  business  Is: 

1.  To  lower  prices  wherever  possible. 

"2.  To  continue  sound  wage   policies. 

3.  To  Increase  productivity  In  cooperation 
with  Isbor. 

4.  To  develop  new  products,  new  methods, 
new  services. 

5.  To  have  an  eagerness  for  enterprise,  a 
willingness  to  expand,  end  a  revitalised  Ini- 
tiative. 

This  Is  the  plstform  on  which  we  can 
build,  if  we  abandon  our  foxholes  of  fear  and 
regain  the  faith  that  made  America — faith  In 
ourselves,  faith  in  our  ability,  and  faith  In 
our  future. 

(This  is  the  partial  text  of  an  address  pre> 
pared  for  delivery  before  the  Los  Angelea 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Charles  Luckman. 
president  of  Lever  Bros.  Co..  Cambridge. 
Mass..  on  the  day  that  his  company  broke 
ground  for  Its  new  gSS.OOO.OOO  plant  In  Loa 
Angeles  County.) 
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The  Proposeil  Federal  Anti-PoU-Tax 
Statute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOCTH  CAXOLINA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENT.MTVES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Spea'cer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
okD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
William  J.  Brysoa: 

ras  raoKMBD  maaAL  amti-poll-tax  staiuib 
(By  William  J.  Bryson) 

In  193g.  the  Southern  Conference  on 
Human  Welfare  began  agitation  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  statute  to  abolish  poll- 
tax  payment  as  a  suffrage  requirement.  Tha 
followmg  year,  a  bUl  for  that  purpose  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congraaa,  but 
failed  to  psss  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. That  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congreas  and  passed  tbe  lower 
Houaa.  but  was  defeated  In  tba  Senate  by  a 
group  Ot  southern  Members.  In  eacb  Con* 
that  bas  followed,  a  similar  uieaaura 
aan  tntraduced.  passed  by  the  House  of 
neprssentatlTaa.  and  defeated  in  the  Senate 
by  mibuster.'  Dsaplte  the  dlspoettion  of  It 
in  the  past,  however,  since  the  measure  la 
advocated  in  the  plstforms  of  the  Democratic. 
Republican,  and  Progreaalve  Parties,  there  la 
Uttle  doubt  but  that  the  next  Congraas  will 
ba  faced  with  tbla  manaura  and  that  It  wiU 
reach  its  highest  mark  toward  passing. 

Regardlees  of  the  economic,  social,  or  po- 
litical deairabUlty  of  the  removal  of  poll-tax 
paymant  aa  a  stiffrage  requirement,  it  should 
not  be  attampaad  In  this  manner,  that  taw 
by  Federal  latMatlon.  For.  althotigh  tba 
point  bas  baan  disregarded  by  the  major. ty 
of  OoBgraaa.  staeb  •  statute  would  bave  no 
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•  ift  mcb.  Law  Bev.  717-73S. 


eonstttoUonal  basis.*  The  lack  of  that  nec- 
essary foundation  Is  obvious  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  depositories  of  congressional 
and  State  authority  as  to  Federal  suffrage. 

Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  provides  that,  "The  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature." 

That  the  States  and  not  Congress  shotild 
determine  the  qualifications  of  Federal 
electors  is  the  plain  Intent  of  this  section. 
Mmtrt.  poll-tax  payment,  being  of  the  quall- 
fleatlons  determined  by  the  States,  cannot 
be  abolished  by  the  Congress.  Nor  Is  there 
any  semblance  of  congressional  authority  to 
do  so  under  the  companion  section  4  of  ar- 
ticle I.  which  provides  that.  "The  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Bioators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 
aertbed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  there- 
of; but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators."  Con- 
gressional authority  to  regtilate  iinder  this 
sort  inn  is  limited  to  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner and  has  no  connection  with  qtiallfica- 
tlons.  To  assume  that  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  wotild  Include  In  one  section 
that  which  it  had  Included  In  a  companion 
section,  which  is  neoeaaary  to  find  tbe  req- 
ttlslte  authority  \mder  section  4.  would  be. 
to  say  the  least,  an  Injiistlce  to  their  Intel - 
llgance. 

Mbt  even  tbe  all-lncliislve  clause  18  of  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8,  can  furnish  the  necessary 
authority  to  Congress  for  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  anti-poU-tax  statute.  That 
clause  provides  that,  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  •  •  *  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  or 
in  any  departznent  or  ofllcer  thereof. "  The 
powers  which  Congress  would  require.  In 
order  to  enact  necessary  and  proper  execu- 
tory laws  for  this  purpose,  would  have  to  In- 
clude power  over  quallflcations.  which  power, 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  la  of  the  States. 

That  It  was  the  intention  of  the  makers 
of  the  Constitution  that  tne  above  sections 
would  reserve  to  the  States  the  control  of 
IMmal  BUffr.ige.  and  likewise,  the  positive 
tatantlon  to  exclude  such  control  from  the 
Pedaral  Congress.  Is  demonstrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  ihoee  sections  as  found  In  the  rec- 
orded derates  of  the  constitutional  and  .ati- 
fylng  convMktlons. 

At  the  GBastitutlonal  Convention,  three 
methods  for  controlling  Federal  suffrage 
were  considered,  to  wit,  (1)  to  provide  a 
uniform  rule  for  fixing  quallflcations.  (3)  to 
provide  that  Congress  have  the  power  for 
fixing  qualifications,  and  (3)  to  provide  that 
the  States  have  the  power  to  fix  qusllflca- 
Uons.  Many  delegates  to  the  convention 
iKVored  the  uniform  rule.  Madison,  for  ex- 
ample, personally  preferred  a  definite  state- 
ment of  qualifications  in  the  ConsUtutlon, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  'free- 
holders of  the  countJ7  would  be  the  safest 
dapoaitories  of  the  republican  liberty." ' 
Bowcver.  since  st  that  time,  every  State  had 
&uMn^  quaUBoaOona  baaad  on  tax  payment 
or  property  awnardilp.  or  both,  and  since 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rule  would  have 
required  changes  in  every  State's  suffrage 
requlremenu,  which  would  have  lessened 
the  chances  of  ratification,  the  uniform  rule 
waa  rajactad  by  the  committee  on  detail. 

None  of  tbe  delegates  spoke  in  favor  of 
th  ■  second  propoaal.  that  the  jxiwer  to  con- 
trol suffrage  shotild  vast   In   the  Congraas. 


>  Rept.  Mo.  947.  80th  Cong.,  lat 
of  Representatives. 

■S  Elliots  Debates  386.  et  seq. 
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In  fact,  tbe  over-all  sentlnMnt  seemed  to  be 
strongly  i^^iat  such  a  power.  For  example. 
Col.  Geotga  Mbaon  of  Virginia  said.  "A  power 
to  alter  the  qualifications  would  be  a  dangar- 
ous  pow^  in  the  hands  of  the  legMature 
(Congress)."*  Madison  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  said.  "The  right  of  suffrage  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
republican  government,  and  ought  not  to  be 
regulated  by  the  legislature  (Congress) ."  ♦ 

The  third  proposal,  which  provided  for 
State  control  of  suffrage,  was  the  only  one 
generally  acceptable  to  the  Convention  and 
which  seemed  possible  of  adoption  by  the 
States.  Hence,  on  August  6.  1787.  the  com- 
mittee on  detail  reported  the  State  rule,  and 
despite  a  long  deoate  led  by  Gouverneur 
Morris  of  Pennsylvania  In  favor  of  the  uni- 
form rule,  it  was  passed  by  the  Convention 
without  dissent* 

Further  evidence  that  It  was  the  Intention 
of  the  Convention  to  reserve  to  the  States 
the  power  to  control  Federal  suffrage  and 
to  deny  that  powo'  to  the  Congreas.  is 
found  In  the  Federalist  Papers.  In  No.  62. 
one  of  those  ascribed  to  both  Madison  and 
Hamilton,  the  author  says,  **The  definition 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  v«7  Justly  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  article  of  repub- 
lican government.  It  was  mcumbent  on 
the  Convention,  therefore,  to  define  and 
establish  the  right  In  the  Constitution.  To 
have  left  this  open  to  the  occasional  regu- 
lation of  the  Congress  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  the  reason  Jxist  mentioned.  To 
have  submitted  it  to  the  legislaUve  discre- 
tion of  the  States  would  have  been  Improper 
for  the  same  reason;  and  for  the  additional 
Tetson  that  it  would  have  rendered  too 
dependent  on  the  State  governments 
that  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people 
alone.     •     •     • 

"The  provision  made  by  the  Convention 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay 
within  their  option.  It  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  every  State,  because  it  is  conformable 
to  the  standard  already  established,  or  wliich 
may  be  established,  by  the  State  Itself.  It 
will  be  safe  to  the  United  States  because, 
being  fixed  by  the  State  constitutions,  it 
is  not  alterable  by  the  State  govemment.s, 
and  it  cannot  be  feared  that  the  people  of 
the  States  will  alter  this  part  of  their  con- 
stitutions in  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge 
the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Constitution." 

In  No.  60  of  the  Federalist  Papers  Ham- 
ilton. In  speaking  of  the  danger  that  the 
wealthy  or  well -bom  would  be  favored  by 
regulations  of  Congress,  said.  "The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  securing  to  the 
rich  the  preference  apprehended,  but  by 
prescribing  qualifications  of  property  either 
for  those  wk  o  may  elect  or  be  elected.  But 
this  forms  no  part  of  the  power  to  be  con- 
ferred utxin  the  National  Government.  Its 
authority  would  be  expressly  restricted  to 
the  regulaUons  of  the  times,  places,  the 
manner  of  elections.  The  qualifications  of 
the  persons  who  may  choose  or  be  chosen,  as 
has  been  remarked  on  other  occasions,  are 
defined  and  fixed  In  the  Constitution,  and 
are  unalterable  by  the  legislature  (Congress)  ." 
The  Intention  of  the  makers  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  to  suffrage  control  is  also  shown  In 
the  recorded  debates  of  the  adopting  conven- 
tions In  the  several  States.  In  Massachu- 
setts Mr.  Rufus  King,  who  waa  a  delegate  to 
the  Conatttatlonal  Convention  from  that 
State,  In  auawwi  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  Congress  could  prescribe  a  property 
qualification  of  £100.  said:  "The  Idea  or  the 
honomble  gentleman  from  Douglass  tran- 
scends my  understanding;  for  the  power  of 
control  given  by  this  section  extends  to  the 
manner  of  election,  not  the  qualifications  of 
the   electors."     In   North   Carolina   another 


«Id.  387. 
•Id.  339. 


Constitutional  Convention  delegate.  John 
Steel,  said:  "Wbo  ava  to  vote  for  tbam  (rep- 
resentatives)? Bvary  mim  who  haa  a  rlgM 
to  vote  for  a  rapnaantaCtve  to  our  leglalfv- 
ture  will  ever  ha«a  a  rlgbt  to  vote  for  a  rai>- 
resentative  to  the  General  Government.  Doea 
It  not  expressly  provide  that  the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  tbe  most  numerous  branch  of  tba 
State  legislature?  Can  they,  wttbout  a  moat 
manlfect  violation  of  the  Constitution,  altar 
th:;  qualifications  of  the  electors?  Tba  powar 
over  the  manner  of  elections  does  not  include 
that  <rf  saying  who  shall  vote.  The  Consti- 
tution expressly  says  that  the  qtiallflcatiocs 
which  entitle  a  man  to  vote  for  a  State  rep- 
resen^tive.  It  Is  then  indubitably  fixed  and 
determined  who  shall  be  the  alactors;  and 
the  power  over  the  manner  only  anabJaa  them 
to  determine  how  these  electors  shall  elect — 
whether  by  ballot,  or  by  vote,  or  by  any  other 
way."  • 

The  assertion  that  a  Federal  anti-poll -tax 
statute  would  be  unconstitutional,  since  the 
power  to  determine  qualtflcattona  vasts  in 
the  States,  need  not  rest  on  staOamaKta  made 
by  the  makers  of  the  Constltntlan.  The 
United  States  courts  have  repaatedly  htiid 
that  the  power  vests  In  the  States  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  found  in  the  fifteenth 
and  nineteenth  amendments  and  In  section 
2  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Iliat  such 
has  been  the  holding  of  the  courts,  and  that 
poil-tax  requirements  do  not  violate  the  llm- 
Itat'ions  of  those  amendmefits  Is  illustrated 
by  the  following  eases: 

Jftnor  V.  Uappersett  ( (1874)  21  WaU.  162) : 
"Certainly,  if  the  courts  can  consider  any 
question  settled,  this  Is  one.  For  nearly  iM 
years  the  people  have  acted  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Constitution,  when  it  conferred  clti- 
aenahip,  did  not  necessarily  confer  the  rights 
of  suffrage.  If  uniform  practice  long  con- 
tinued can  settle  the  construction  of  so 
important  an  instrument  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  confessedly  is.  most 
certainly  It  has  been  done  here.  Our  province 
Is  to  decide  what  the  law  Is,  not  to  declare 
what  It  should  be"  (pp.  177-178). 

United  States  v.  Reese  (92  U.  S.  214) :  '"The 
fifteenth  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevents 
the  States  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference,  In  this  particular  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  another, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  Its  adoption,  this 
could  be  done.  It  was  ss  much  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  voting  on  account  of 
race,  etc..  as  it  was  on  account  of  age.  prop- 
erty, or  education.  Now  It  is  not.  If  cltl- 
2CUS  of  one  race  having  certain  quallficutiuns 
are  permitted  by  law  to  vote,  those  of  another 
having  the  same  qxiallflcations  must  te. 
PrevlouB  to  this  amendment  there  was  no 
constitutional  guaranty  against  this  discrimi- 
nation: now  there  is." 

g!x parts  YarborottsA  ((1884)  llOU.  S.  651): 
•The  States,  in  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  those  eo  nomine.  They  define  who 
are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of  their 
own  legislature,  and  the  Constitutltm  of  tba 
United  States  says  the  same  persons  sball 
vote  for  Members  of  Congress  in  that  State. 
It  adopts  the  quallflcations  thus  furnished  as 
the  quallflcatlon  of  Its  own  electors  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress"  (p.  663). 

McPherson  v.  Blacker  (146  U.  8.  1) :  '"The 
right  to  vote  intended  to  be  protected  (by 
the  fourteenth  amendment)  refers  to  the 
right  to  vote  as  eafeakUabed  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  at  tba  Stata.  There  is  no  color 
for  the  contention  that  under  the  amend- 
mraits  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State, 

•  4  Elliot's  Debates  71. 
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,  ft  eitiatn  of  tb«  Uniud  Stfttea.  bfts.  from 
Um  Uaa*  of  hu  mftjorlty.  a  rlcht  to  toC«  for 
ftUAl  ftUetan." 

V.  WH—n  ((19M)  196  U.  8.  ei>: 
"A  Ittt.  ao  f ar  M  tlM  FadcnU  OonaUtutlon 
li  cooccuwd.  algltt  prond*  by  tt*  ovn  con- 
•tituUon  and  Uw»  tbftt  no«>»  >—  'ffj^'* 
bom  dUzans  aboiUd  bm  pcnBlUad  to  *ot«.  as 
tbe  Pwlana  Ooostttutkm  dOM  not  confer  th« 
rigbt  <d  aoSnc*  on  ftnyon«.  ftnd  ih»  condl- 
Uoas  Mdlir  vblcli  Uxat  rlcbt  la  to  b«  eur- 
•r*  mattera  for  tlM  Btataa  akma  to 
lb*,  aubjcct  to  tba  eoodltlona  at  tba 
OoiMUtatlaa.  alrtftdy  atatad:  al- 
ii mmj  ba  ofeaanad  that  tba  nebt  to 
«o(a  for  a  Maahar  of  Concraaa  Ls  not  derived 
axcliKlTcly  from  tba  Stata  law.  Tbe  quea- 
tlona  whetber  tbe  comtttlona  preacribed  by 
Um  sum  ■tisbt  ba  ia«anlad  by  otbera  aa 
N^HsaMa  or  iiiii— annabia  ta  not  a  rcderai 

duinn  T  United  SUtea  ((1915)  23«  U  S. 
947) :  "It  aaya  State  power  to  provide  for 
auffra«a  ta  not  dlaputad.  altbou^b.  of  couraa. 
tba  autaorlty  of  tba  aftaantb  amendment 
tba  Mmn  oa  that  powar  wblcb  it  im- 

ta  InaMad  vpoo.  ■■tea.  no  aaaartion 
dcnyl  i«  tka  riKbt  at  a  Mata  to  asart  judg- 
mant  aad  diBctatVm  tn  ftdnc  tha  qoaUflea- 
Uona  for  augiaca  la  advanced  and  no  rtcbt 
to  HMMlInn  tha  aaettva  oi  the  3tata  In  aatab- 
M  *"t  a  ataadard  aa  to  aucb  aubjecta  under 
■■dk  iibiiiwiaranrm  or  to  review  or  aupervlaa 
«M  aama  la  relied  upon,  and  no  power  to 
daalinj  an  otbarwlaa  valid  tfHrtlon  of  au- 
tbortty  upon  tba  mara  vM»ma^  operation 
tf  tba  povar  warrtaid  la  aaaarted"  (p  3M). 
Bretdkf**  V.  SvttUs  (303  U.  S  TH:  "To 
make  paymant  at  poll  taxes  a  prerequlalte  of 
voUas  la  not  to  deny  any  privilege  or  tm- 
MdBlty  piotaeted  by  the  fourteenth  amand- 
mant.  Prlvilaga  at  vodng  la  not  darlvcd 
from  tba  Unltad  8ta*H»  but  U  confeirad  by 
tba  mttum.  and  aata  aa  laalialind  by  the 
Onaaiini  and  1 1 1 1 utaantti  amaBdmenu  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
tba  Stata  may  condition  stiflrage  as  It  deems 
uta"  (p.  383). 
aourea  of  conatltmional  latarprata- 

tbaa.  supports  the  iinaianMlMi  that  a 

aatl-poh-tax  statute  veuld  ba  un- 

Ncr  la  thla  daductua  weak- 

by  the  fact  that  the  Servlcamen's  Bal> 
lot  Act  contained  such  a  provision.  That 
statute  was  asaantad  to  by  the  Stataa  In  a 
tlaa  of  war.  Thara  la  ao  doubt  but  that 
that  atatuta  would  bava  baan  daclarad  veld. 
except  for  tba  acqulaacence  of  the  Stataa. 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAaaACHussrts 
D*  THI  HOUSK  OF  RSPfUgBBNTATIVKS 

Tueadaw.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Itmve  to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  wish  to 
tncludt  a  rtrj  timely  editorial,  entitled 
"Lay  of  the  Land  In  Oermany."  which 
appeared  In  the  July  16.  1049,  Issue  of 
America.     Tha  editorial  follows: 

LAY  or  TSB  LAXa  Df  OSaMAJTr 

J.  McCloy.  Aaarlcan  aona  High  Com- 
and  currently   military 
tourlnc  waatcm  Ocrmany 
tha  lay  at  tba  land."    Tbara  la 
for  Ifr-  McCtoy  to  aaa  and  ponder— 
Bueb  that  ta  good  and  not  a  Uttla  that  la  bad 


about  our  occupation  of  Oarmany  to  data. 
Thera  ta.  for  aiampU.  tba  exeellant  naw 
axtanakm  farm  profram  at  tbe  University 
of  Odaan.  wbara  Oarman  farmers  are  beln« 
taticbt  mucb-needad  modem  agricultural 
matboda.  Already  functioning  In  Bad 
flcbwallbacb  la  tbe  Orst  training  aebool  for 
community  leaders,  while  In  Mbach  and 
Sebomdorf  German  citizens  are  learning  tba 
practleaa  and  procedurea  of  democracy  In 
community  councils. 

Although  Mr.  McCloy  has  not  mentioned 
It  among  tbe  objectives  of  United  Stataa 
policy,  we  praauBM  that  democratiaatlon  re- 
mains one  of  Ofur  major  alms  for  Germany. 
Hence  we  hope  that  projecu  like  these 
named  above  will  ba  encouraged  and  multi- 
plied. For  tba  aaaaa  reason,  we  hope  Mr. 
McCloy  will  pot  aa  end  to  practices  that 
bring  democracy  Into  disrepute. 

He  would  ba  wall  advised,  for  instance,  to 
look  mto  the  records  of  United  Statea  "liaison 
aiul  saeunty  oOcera"  m  each  Krelae  (county) . 
Tba  succaaa  of  our  occupation  depends  large- 
ly on  the  conduct  of  tbeaa  ofllclals.  Kx- 
army  olBcers  for  the  moat  part,  they  luiow 
little  of  commiuilty  administration. 

What  U  worse.  It  la  reported  that  too  many 
of  tbeaa  proconsuls  are  not  trying  to  sail 
democracy  at  all.  They  are.  In  fact,  selling 
It  abort  by  conduct  that  scandalizes  and 
often  infurlataa  tba  Ocrmana. 

Mr  McCloy  baa  racalvad  propoaala  for  tba 
laaprovement  at  our  occupation  practleaa 
from  tbe  division  chiefs  of  OMGUS.  Ona 
auggaats  that  a  training  school  be  set  up  for 
SO  marrtad  *'Uaalon  and  security  ofUcers  " 

Mr.  McCloy  should  give  serloxis  considera- 
tion to  that  proposal.  The  repraaaatattfaa 
of  tbe  United  States  and  of  Mr.  MMSley 
should  not  only  be  above  reproarb.  they 
should.  In  the  clrctimstances.  ba  trained 
community  educators,  dedicated  to  the  per- 
manent democratization  a<  Germany. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AXIZOMA 

IN  THS  B008K  OF  RZPRXSKNTATTVSS 
Tuetday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  CONCHESSIONAL  Rxcoao  an 
excerpt  published  in  the  Dally  Sun. 
Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  by  W.  W.  Mldgley. 

I  think  It  Is  pertinent  In  that  it  re- 
veals some  of  the  ways  in  which  Cali- 
fornia is  disseminating  propaganda  ad- 
verse to  the  central  Arizona  project. 
MiDci.rr  axvxALa  si.ick  cAuroajna  "raaaras" 

MKTHOIM  Om  WATBI 

(By  W.  W.  Mldgley) 

Has  southern  California  allpped  Into  the 
category  of  bootlegging  Colorado  River  prop- 
aganda? Haa  Loa  Angalaa  forgotten  the 
Owen's  Valley  troubled  daya.  wban.  It  ta  truly 
claimed,  the  hoggish  irate  Mato  waa  bom  to 
soutbMH  California?  Do  you  think  St.  Peter 
will  avar  wiuttle  his  initials  on  any  foot- 
wear endorsing  such  activlUaa?  Where  doaa 
your  flat  go.  whan  you  open  your  band? 
8ama  place  your  lap  goaa.  when  you  atand 
up.  Where  doaa  3.(X)0.(X)0  acra-feat  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  evaporation  go;  paga  aoutb- 
em  California. 

Hara  It  la.  old -timers,  read  It  all.  circular 
letter   racalvad   in   Comviile.   ArU.,   by   Mr. 


Grant  W  Asher  on  June  17.  1M9.  signed  by 
Karl  F.  Gelscr.  praaldent  of  the  State  Unl- 
veralty  of  Iowa.  Soutbam  California  Alumni 
Aaaoclation.  mailed  In  Paaadena,  Calif. : 

"DKAa  FiXLOw  Hawksts:  The  local  water 
supply  situation  Is  critical  and  we  are  writ- 
ing to  you  to  ask  for  your  help  in  meeting 
this  emergency. 

"This  Is  the  third  year  of  subnormal  rain- 
fall In  southern  California  and.  combined 
with  the  steadily  Increasing  population,  our 
dependence  upon  outalda  water  supplies  such 
aa  tbe  Colorado  River  is  mere  Important  than 
avar  before.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of  losing  aU 
or  a  substantial  part  of  the  share  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  that  has  been  granted  to 
us  by  Federal  contracts. 

*TTie  help  of  every  California  citizen  la 
n?eded  Immediately.  This  la  what  you  can 
do  to  help  protect  your  water  supply: 

••Write  a  letter  today  to  ycur  friends, 
family  members,  or  business  contacts  back 
East.  Ask  them.  In  turn,  to  write  to  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  In  yr.Mi  behalf.  The  kind  of 
letters  to  be  sent  by  you  and  by  your  frlenda 
ara  shown  In  the  attached  samples.  Tbeaa 
may  be  signed  and  mailed  If  desired,  but  It 
would  be  better  If  you  and  your  frlenda 
would  write  original  letters  on  your  own 
stationery.  As  you  can  see.  the  threat  to 
the  water  supply,  that  Is  Intended  to  serve 
38  of  our  neighboring  cities  and  a  total  popu- 
lation of  more  than  5.000.(XX)  people,  ccmea 
from  the  attempts  of  Arizona  to  put  through 
Congreas  bills  calling  for  an  Irrigation  proj- 
ect that  would  cost  9738.000.000  and  mora. 
In  self-defense  we  ara  obliged  to  oppose  that 
measure  with  every  resource  at  our  command. 
At  the  same  time  our  only  hope  for  settling 
finally  and  fairly  this  ifl-year  water  contro- 
varay  with  Arizona  Is  through  the  United 
Stataa  Supreme  Court. 

"Tour  cooperation  In  sending  at  least  one 
letter  today  to  someone  back  East  will  be  a 
major  contribution  In  the  community  fight 
that  Is  now  under  way  to  protect  our  In- 
dlspenaabia  Colorado  River  water  supply. 

••Thanks  for  your  help. 
"Sincerely. 

"K*ML  F.  Onsn.  Pr^stdenf." 

CoQId  It  be  that  Mr.  Oelser  has  never 
heard  of  the  all-gnrvlty  fiow.  common-senaa. 
Marble  Gorge.  Verde  Tunnel,  river  route? 

There  was  also  one  headed.  '•Dear  Fellow 
Alumnus."  pleading  for  help  to  defeat  Arl- 
aona's  just  share  for  her  (should  not  ba 
dlaputad)  Colorado  River  water  and  copy 
for  open  letter  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
senutlves  In  Con^reaa  and  a  list  of  all  tha 
names  from  Statea  in  Bghty-flrst  Congress 
for  mailing  same. 

This  reminds  ona  of  a  California  camp 
meeting  and  a  man  who  bad  a  wife,  son.  and 
daughter-in-law.  who  got  religion. 

Ha  was  reminded  next  morning  at  break- 
fast to  say  grace,  a  little  red  in  the  face 
and  shaky,  said.  "O  Lord,  bless  me  and  my 
wife,  my  son.  Oaorge.  and  his  wife  and  to 
hell  with  everybody  else — Amen." 

Oh.   brother,   here  la  where  Mr.  Grant  W. 
rapUaa  to  Kail  F.  Oalaar.   president. 
on.  good  P*op>*.  tt'«  top*- 

(Mr.   Aahcr's  letter:) 

CcmnvxLLM.  Aaiz..  May  23,  1949. 
Mr  Kabl  F.  Oaiaat.  FraaWant. 

Southern  Califomim  Alumni  Astoeiation. 
Puaadenu.  Calif. 

Daaa  Mb.  OKtaaa.  I  waa  *oday  surprlaad  to 
racaiva  3four  undated  circular  letter  and  ac- 
cooapanying  material  relating  to  the  Arlaona- 
Oallfomla  problem  conoamlng  the  use  of  tba 
Colorado  River  water.  I  waa  even  more  sur- 
prlaad that  tbla  letter  and  material  emanated 
under  tba  apparent  authority  of  tha  Soutb- 
am OaUfomla  Alumni  iaaoctattOB  at 
State  Unlvaratty  of  Iowa.  In  say 
I  do  not  know  of  any  alumni  aaodatlons. 
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Unhrer- 

alty  or  Iowa.  wHldh  lad  tlkaaHalvaa  to  any  kind 
of  action  on  conliuaaiilal  laanea.  On  the 
contrary.  I  have  found  that  tbeaa  aaaocla- 
tloaa  ara  principally  social  In  nature  and 
,  baring  orl^biated  tbi'rwigh  common 
banda  at  tbetr  manibiffa     As  It 

Bns.  I  have  been  a  raatdrat  of  Callfor- 

Bia'for  19  of  the  paat  33  years.  At  present, 
X  am  a  resident  of  Arlaona.  In  the  whole 
of  the  Southwest  our  water  problem  has 
reached  proportions  of  extreme  urgency. 
It  Is  a  regional  problem  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed both  in  Caltfomia  and  in  Arizona. 
Vast  Federal  add  has  come  In  the  paat  with 
California  bebig  the  principal  beneficiary 
In  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water  and  pow- 
er. Even  greater  Federal  aid  must  come  In 
the  future  In  order  fully  to  utilize  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  and  power  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  of  tbe  Southwest,  directly,  and 
of  the  Nation.  Indirectly.  Ifo  one  State 
can  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  as- 
sume a  kind  of  divine  right  of  prlcwity  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  and  povaw. 

Mr  Oetaer.  consider  thla  an  unequivocal 
protest  against  tbe  letter  and  accompanying 
material  sent  out  by  tbe  Southern  Califor- 
nia Alumni  Aaaoclation  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  o»er  vour  signature  aa  praaldent. 
I  regret,  too.  tbe  hysterical  and  gamUoxia 
nature  of  the  letter  and  material  wblcb  is 
hardly  In  keeping  with  the  dignity  expected 
of  the  alvmanl  of  any  cc^age  or  university. 
It  is  to  my  sorrow  that  In  this  instance  the 
university  must  be  Identified  as  the  State 
University  aX  Iowa. 

It  Is  requested  that  copies  of  tills  letter 
ba  sent  to  all  pwanma  on  the  mailing  list 
to  whom  your  lattar  and  material  ware  sent. 
Under  the  clrcumatancas.  I  feel  tbafc  this 
request  is  enUrely  fair  and  reaaonahle.  I 
re  tba  right,  alao.  to  publish  my  crltl- 
of  this  act  In  California.  Arizona,  or 
rbere,  as  I  may  deem  neceaaary. 
Tours  truly, 

Gaxirr  W.  AzHza. 


AdanlieUMM 


I««cl — Secvily  aad  Reconstrvctioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  xrw  ToBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial and  a  news  story  of  the  same  day 
from  the  New  Ywrk.  Herald  TribgBe 
demonstrate  Israel's  emergence  from 
war  into  territorial  security,  her  vast  in- 
ternal reconstruction  program,  and  her 
mission  in  the  Near  Bast  They  are  ap- 
pended hereto: 

m    LAST    AEAa    AKMT 

At  Mabansytm  in  Galilee,  wbara  Jacob 
occa  met  the  angala  of  God  on  hla  way  to 
make  peace  with  Bmu.  Israel  and  Syria  have 
signed  the  lasd  armiatica  in  tlie  war  in  Palee- 
tlne.  Except  that  It  wUi  bring  about  de- 
mUltarizatlon  of  a  once  bitterly  disputed 
border  zone,  the  agreement  perfaapa  la  of 
no  great  Intrinsic  significance.  The  war  haa 
been  over  for  months:  the  new  state  estab- 
lished firmly  tn  tbe  world  scheme;  the  Middle 
Iteat  tempararlly  m  atable  aa  it  aaama  capable 
at  baeomtng.  Now  tha  last  Arab  army,  which 
has  lain  immobUe  on  tba  edge  of  Israel,  will 
retire  into  Its  own  territory  and  the  end  of 
bosUlitlaa  will  become  formaiizad. 


o<  an  erm  bi  &BMli-Arab  ralaOoaa 
topes,  a  atap  toward  peace.  Botb  i  _ 
mm —Inns  Syria  gave  up  tba  last  atrip  of 
temtory  aUocated  to  Israd  iff  ttm  Unltad 
NatKna.  and  Israel  relinquished  some  at  its 
aoverelgn  righto  In  tbe  area.  Tbe  stgniflcance 
of  tbe  agraamant  la  that  it  finally  transfers 
the  diapnta  tatm  tba  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ferenaa  taUa  md  opena  tba  way  for  a  pernta- 
nant  t^nmaunt.  The  United  Nations,  wiilch 
rlghfecd  ttaelf  after  a  shaky  course  In  the 
Palestine  affair,  c^ers  an  opportunity  for  aet- 
tlemcnt  throxigfa  tbe  Paleatlne  Conciliation 
Commission  now  meeting  tn  Lauaannc.  where 
both  sides  can  thrash  out  tbe  qnestiona  of 
boundaries  and  refugeaa. 

Perhaps  It  Is  poaslhle  to  asaggvata  tbe 
symboUsm  of  thla  latest  aiiiilaHrs.  bm  few 
world  problems  have  seaaaad  aa  iMlipaBaWe 
as  tbe  differences  Uiat  aeparatad  Aratas  and 
Jews,  with  the  subtle  interests  of  outside 
nations  providing  additional  and  ainaoet 
overwhelming  complications.  Much  wran- 
gling la  to  be  expected  In  Palestine,  as  elae- 
wbere.  before  peace  can  be  achieved,  but 
the  contaafeMBSa  may  yet  echo  tbe  words  of 
Jacob,  iiliinilim  with  tbe  angel:  "I  wUl  not 
let  thee  go.  except  thou  bless  me." 

JfSTlCX    DOTXLAS    SZZS    ISBAKL    AS    LXAnSZ     IN 

East — Spkakuk;    at    Haifa    Hz    Sats    Nsw 

Statx  Caj»  DntzcT  Sociai.  RzvoLcnaw  Thsbs 
(By  Kenneth  Bilby) 

Haita.  Iskael,  July  21. — Supreme  Ooort 
Justice  O.  Douglas  foresaw  today  tlie  begin- 
ning of  tumultiraus  times  and  of  vast  social 
revolutions  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

To  Israel  be  asaigned  the  future  role  of 
the  great  teacher  in  this  domlnantly  Mnatem 
region.  He  described  the  new  atate  aa  a 
testing  ground  for  vital  projects  and  new 
ideas,  and  a  force  that  can  give  both  direc- 
tion and  content  to  tbe  social  revcdutlon  that 
Is  on  Its  way. 

In  an  address  this  afternoon  at  the  Hebrew 
Institute  of  Technology.  Jtistloe  Doiiglas  gave 
bis  first  public  report  on  conditions  as  be 
h—  Just  observed  tiiem  tn  a  tour  at  the 
Moslem  states  and  Israel.  He  criticized 
feudal  conditions  in  tba  Arab  world,  and  he 
suggested  the  application  there  of  the  Tru- 
man program  to  aid  backward  areas. 

One  of  the  first  American  public  figures 
to  visit  both  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  since 
the  war  ended.  Mr.  Douglas  found  Israel  to 
be  on  a  path  far  moM  to  his  liking.  In 
effect,  he  warned  th^'^raKaovernmenta  they 
had  better  begin  JO  heed  the  social  stirrings 
among  their  ccaBmon  people  or  face  serious 
trouble. 

He  spoke  of  the  oppressed  people's  move- 
ment toward  destruction  of  aga-old  feudal 
encumberances.  and  added:  "Tbase  are  ac- 
tive movamenU.  though  they  have  not  be- 
come pfiJt*t«^i  as  yet.  They  bava  no  ktec- 
logical  slant.  •  •  •  They  are  tbe  rum- 
blings at  discontent,  prophecies  cf  tiunultu- 
ouB  times  to  come,  the  beginnings  of  Tsst 
social  revolutions.  These  foreea  will  not. 
I  think,  be  turned  back."' 

He  described  the  devastated  and  eroded 
lands  to  the  east  and  north  of  Israel,  lands 
getting  poorer  and  poorer  throiigh  overgraz- 
ing and  reckless  cutting  of  timber.  Then  he 
related  his  Impressions  on  driving  from 
Jerusalera  to  Tel  Aviv. 

"I  saw  a  beginning  at  a  reversal  of  the 
cvcle."  be  said.  "I  saw  forests  of  newly 
planted  pine.  These  wars  young  trees  only 
a  few  years  (rtd.  but  tbey  were  building 
reservoirs  of  water  tlirough  millions  upon 
mlllloQs  of  tiny  roots.  Koaton  would  now 
end."  He  added  that  Umal's  revegetaUon 
program  might  well  change  weather  condi- 
tions in  tha  whole  ragion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKB 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  vcmmuMA 
El  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  frtMn  Miimesota  I  Mr. 
Jttso],  the  gendnutn  tnm  New  Tortc 
[Mr.  WxBswcMRHl.  tlie  gmtlemmn  from 
Rorida  [Mr.  SmathkssI,  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Davis],  and  myself 
have  joined  today  in  tntrodocfBC  «n  At-  ^ 
lantic  union  resolutk>n.  The  same  reso-* 
mtion  has  been  introebaced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  OmBmam,  Senator  K«- 
TAXPm.  Senator  HnroEicKSOit,  and  Sen- 
ator ECTON. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to 
permit  timely,  fruitful  investigation  of 
the  possibilities  of  overcoming,  through 
a  federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  democra- 
cies, the  international  difflculties  we  face. 
It  aims  also  to  give  the  United  States  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace  the  maxl- 
mimi  psychological  advantages  of  leader- 
ship, without  our  writing  any  blank  check 
or  incurring  any  dangerous  commitment. 

It  calls  on  the  President  to  mvite  the 
other  six  sponsors  of  the  pact  to  meet 
with  American  delegates  "in  a  federal 
convention  to  explore  how  far  their  peo- 
ples, and  other  danocracies  whom  the 
convention  may  Invite  to  send  delegates, 
can  apply  between  them,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  NaUons.  the 
principles  of  free  federal  union." 

We  face  in  the  Atlantic  area,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Canada.  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Benelux,  a  complex  of  problems — 
political,  military,  economic,  monetary — 
which  we  are  now  trs^ing  to  solve  sep- 
arately, piecemeal,  by  the  EGA.  the  pact, 
rearmament,  and  so  farUi.  We  are  also 
trying  to  solve  them  only  on  a  diplomatic 
or  govemment-to-govemment  basis. 

Calling  the  proposeti  convention  would 
not  prevent  continued  efforts  along  these 
lines,  but  It  woiild  permit  us.  in  company 
with  the  other  pact  sponsors,  to  try  also 
to  solve  this  complex  of  problems  by 
tackling  them  as  a  whole,  and  on  the 
man-to-man  basis  of  our  own  Amolcan 
Federal  imion  sjrstem.  It  wooM  ewnmit 
us  to  nothing  more  than  an  earnest  ex- 
ploration of  this  way  out. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Federal  system  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
that  for  us  to  decide  even  to  explore  its 
possibillUes  in  the  Atlantic  community 
would  rouse  great  hope.  It  would  seem 
wiser  to  begin  this  exploration  now  while 
we  have  time  to  do  it  carefully,  rather 
than  risk  waiting  until  events  force 
hasty,  ill-considered  action. 

The  proposed  resolution  has  the  sup- 
p<M-t  of  many  eminent  citizens,  led  by 
former  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee, 
and  Its  vice  presidents.  Robert  Patterson, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  and  Will  Clay- 
ton, former  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 
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EXTIMSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


TTS 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  RZPfiaBBrTATIVSS 
TiKJday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  XXDNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker .  under 
kaT«  to  exteiMl  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  very  timely  editorial,  entitled 
"Remou  Control  by  Deflnilion."  which 
appeared  in  the  July  16. 1949,  Issue  of  the 
macailne.  America. 

The  editoriai  follows: 


aucon  comaooTi 

WMk.  Am«rlcs  iiinwliil  that  the 
OoRUBtmlM  hemOtn  on  trial  la  New  York  City 
auffer  rrom  an  oeeupatknal  dlMaae.  which 
Might  b«  ealMI  tte  cat*  of  th«  sncTsted 
tatauL  8cU<4D*ietvtaattoii  ha«  encnjsteU 
Item  with  •  hard,  fipwitrahto  sbcll  ot 
laltntt  Idaatocy.  troak  wMA  tbmj  eaanot 

ttadf  in  their  dMlrv  to  get  on  tn«  wltncaa 
•tand  In  th*lr  own  defense.  Unleae  Judge 
Meflirn  prercnta  it.  all  eleven  of  them,  to- 
gvther  with  tcores  of  other  progr— Iv  wtt- 
awm.  plan  to  give  endlc«  explaaatloiM  c€ 
the  Party  IMm  to  anwilUhtened  Amerteana. 
M  diMBdaBts  IB  a  crlHtnal  trial,  they  have 
DO  obUgatkn  to  take  the  atand.  for  once  they 
do  ao.  they  expoee  themaelvea  to  the  aharp 
croaa-examlnatlon  of  United  States  DIatnct 
AMoraey  MeOohey.  Since  they  ▼ckluntarlly 
■■HtvM  In  Jeopardy,  the  question 
what   BiotlT«s  drlT*   them   to   mch 

It  wont  do  to  say  that  they  are  stupid. 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Tbeln  la  not  a  case 
of  stupidity  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
These  men  have  the  mental  capacity  to  ex- 
ecute the  routine  taaks  of  party  leaders,  to 
■Mke  prupasanda  ipsaches.  etc.  Tet  they 
iMlberateij  taka  Om  •Und.  knowing  full  well 
tlMt  ewe  wamtwatmn  will  prove  them  to 
Iwre  Had  many  times  under  oath.  Por  ez- 
■■q^Ie.  John  Oates.  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker.  qtUetly  admitted  that  he  had  sworn 
falsely  In  order  to  get  to  Spain  during  the 
CtvU  War  He  gave  as  justifying  reason  that 
the  gocd  of  the  United  States  required  his 
aerv*  s  to  Loyalist  Spain.  In  his  turn.  Gil- 
bert Green,  head  of  the  Illinois  branch  of  thi^ 
OoaamuaJat  Party,  tcafaaasd  that  he  had 
parjursd  himself  la  order  to  obtain  a  Federal 
position  and  also  to  travel  abroad.  Such 
admtaalons  under  eross-esamlnatlon  volun- 
tarUy  sought  are  hard  enotjgh  to  explain. 

What  amsms  the  ordinary  American  even 
Is  tbe  fact  that  the  Communist  leaders 
»nted  evidence  on  direct  ezamtnatlon 
vttlch  helped  to  strengthen  tbe  Gowamant's 
Maa  On  June  38.  Green  dlaelaaad  under 
faalkailin  of  his  own  eounaM  that  tbe  Party 
laadMa  Mt  ■wmtoara  to  answer  lies  about 
tlM  a<vciracy  ot  fore*  and  vloleoee  and  about 
tta  aHaglsnce  to  the  Sovtet  Unloo.  M<jre  than 
•oea.  Judfa  Madlna  baa  Imartaaad  to  aaptaln 

tfeay  are  tmdv  no  oMIgMlMl  to  prt>v«  the 
OavarmMaBt**  ease. 

Anelhvr  rbsarvattAo  by  Judge  Mr*tai 
a  lent  way  toward  explaining  why  tba 
mu^^lat  wttneeaes  act  the  way  they  do.  lev- 
•ral  times  ba  has  remarked:  You  Com- 
■lintlfa  saam  to  think  that  U  you  say  a 
tblBf.  that  makaa  It  trtie  "  Por  years  the 
'iadsra  have  Isolated  tbair  minds 
ways  of  tbinbtaf.  In  plaaa  €t 
tbay  bava  tflBi^iaBad  thaB- 
selv«s  Into  aeaapttac  the  tntvpiatallHi  of 
their  leader  UBfaaMonlngiy  and  abaotulely 
A  thu^  ta  true  If  Stalin  says  It  Is.    Mo  need 


to  check  on  the  fulAUmaat  of  the  ft-paar 
plan,  when  Stalin  says  It  baa  been  attataad. 

Recently,  the  leadfr  of  the  Commnlst  Party 
ot  Prance.  Maurice  Tborea.  declared  that  the 
Red  Army  U  by  definition  nonsggrsaalve. 
Stalin  defines,  and  tba  laana  la  cloaad. 

Because  the  Cosamimta*  laadsn  in  this 
country  accept  Stalin's  definitions  as  mak- 
ing reality  Instead  of  describing  It.  they 
And  no  objection  to  admitting  acts  of  per- 
jury. Stalin  has  approved  Lenin's  definition, 
and  recommends  Lenin's  use  of  Aesopian  lan- 
gtiage.  or  dowarlgfat  mlarepraaentatlcm  of 
Communist  tstantkma.  aboot  force  and  vlo- 
lenoa.  On  tba  oaa  band,  their  lies  are 
truth,  bacatiaa  tbey  did  )ist  what  their  So- 
viet leaders  wanted  them  to  do.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  use  mild,  evaalve  lan- 
guage which  will  deceive  stupid  non-Com- 
munist minds.  Gates  and  Green  admit  to  lies 
and  perjury,  and  Poster  In  a  statement  dls- 
ciiaaad  elsewhere  in  thla  laraa  tries  his  hand 
at  evaslre  slave  langtmga.  What  the  be- 
fuddled Communist  leaders  deapcrately  need 
are  more  deflnltlons  by  Stalin.  If  be  were 
only  to  "define"  the  situation  more 
thoroughly,  there  would  be  no  problem  as  to 
whether  they  should  go  on  admlttmg  openly 
to  what  the  bourgaolala  call  lying,  or  should 
try  tc  deceive  with  Aaaoplan  fables.  The 
Communist  leaden  t^ave  conditioned  them- 
selves to  accept  Stalin's  "definitions"  as 
making  reality.  But  when  his  deflnltlons 
conflict,  or  prove  to  be  Inadequate,  where  are 
tbey  to  ttjm? 

Thus,  the  really  stupid  one  on  trial  In  New 
York  City  Is  Stalin  himself,  since  he  haa 
neglected  to  define  which  tactics  are  true 
for  this  objective  situation.  If  he  will  only 
tell  the  Commiulst  leaders  what  to  think. 
they  win  do  so  exactly  aa  he  orders  It.  But 
being  busy  with  many  other  countries  at  the 
present  time,  he  lacks  the  leisure  to  define 
tbe  American  situaticn  In  detail,  with  the 
result  that  the  American  party  leaders  are 
fljidli^g  remote  control  by  definition  In- 
adequate. 


The  Arms  Profram — Its  Aims  and 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODOE 

OF  COWWaCTTCTJT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RzcoRD.  there  follows  a  most  in- 
teresting and  provocative  article  by  Mr. 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the  military  analyst 
for  the  New  York  Times.  I  believe  that 
a  reading  of  this  article  will  prove  btlpXul 
in  connection  with  the  forthcoalBf  mlll- 
tary  aaglstance  pact. 

Tm  Ausa-Aa  PaoaaaM:  Xta  Anta  awa  Paoa« 
-It  KMoavaH  Pomt  or  All  ■uaow'a 

To  Bb  DarcMDtD,  Nor  LissaATxe 


(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

A  new  chapter  In  the  history  of  tbe  United 
•tatas  of  America  opanad  laac  araak  wbaa 
tba  Nation  deeldad  that  la  tba  atomla  aga 
security  cotild  tu>t  be  found  within  the  na- 
tional borders. 

Tbe  overwhelming  approval  of  the  Atlantic 
fmaH  by  the  Senate,  which  can  properly  be 
kMarpceted  aa  emphatic  repudiation  of  the 
polltleal  doctrine  of  trrfTttirp*"**.  was.  how- 
ever, merely  a  preltida  to  ovaa  oiors  Inten- 
sive debate  on  the  arms-aid  prognua. 


DabaU  on  the  arma-ald  plan — or  mllltary- 
aaalatance  prtigram.  as  It  is  odlcially  called — 
which  waxed  and  waned  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate's discussion  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  will 
coma  to  a  head  thla  week  when  the  Pres- 
ident submlU  to  Congress,  probably  tomor- 
row, his  program  for  putting  teeth  Into  what 
tlally  a  defensive  alliance 


owrraa    btatss   coMMrrMnrr 

The  Atlantic  Pact  commits  the  United 
to  resist  aggraaakm  In  Europe;  the 
arms-aid  program  Implements  that  commit- 
ment with  power,  and.  In  effect,  binds  us  to  a 
strategy  of  defending  western  Europe,  not 
merely  to  its  liberation  after  Invasion. 

The  distinction — defense  rather  than 
liberation — is  highly  Important  in  the  minds 
of  Europeans  already  sooaawbat  fatalistic 
about  the  overwhelming  Russian  sUength 
near  their  frontiers.  They  fear  that  the 
Continent  will  again  be  made  a  battleground 
and  they  are  worried  by  the  continued  em- 
phasis In  the  United  States  upon  the  strategic 
concept  of  victory  through  air  power  and  the 
atomic  bomb. 

To  the  European  citizen,  it  would  be  small 
comfort  to  know  that  Russian  cities  and  in- 
dtistrles  were  being  devastated  by  atomic 
bombs  dropped  from  American  bombers  If 
his  own  country  were  occupied  by  Russian 
ground  troops  Eviropean  generals,  the 
French  particularly,  have  been  troubled  by 
the  often-publiclaed  assertions  in  this  coun- 
try that  western  Europe  could  not  possibly 
be  held  and  that  cur  strategy,  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Russia,  should  be  to  bombard 
Russia  with  atomic  bombs  from  bases  outside 
Europe. 

BASIC  UtPOSTANCS 

In  other  words,  the  basic  Importance  of 
MAP.  at  least  In  the  European  mind,  is  stra- 
tegic and  psychological;  It  coaualta  the 
United  States  to  defense  of  weaCom  Burope 
rather  than  to  Its  liberation.  Tbe  Atlantic 
Pact  commits  us  to  resist  aggression;  MAP 
to  the  European  mind,  would  give  assurance 
that  the  frontier  to  be  defended  is  along  the 
Rhine  or  the  Elbe  and  the  Alps,  not  along  the 
English  Channel. 

The  underlying  problem  of  the  whole  MAP 
program,  therefore  la  the  Interpretation  and 
the  implementation  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

But  there  are  innumerable  lesser  problems. 
In  addition  to  the  assurance  that  the  Euro- 
pean signatories  of  the  Pact  wnnt  and  that 
MAP  vould  give  them  they  want  long  lists 
of  it  ms  of  arms  and  equipment  to  rebuild 
their  mlliUry  strength. 

Tbe  total  aid  asked  Is  tremendous — and 
probably  unreasonable  and  unnecessary — 
but  the  individual  requests  have.  In  some  In- 
stances, already  passed  through  the  screen- 
Int  process  set  up  by  the  western  European 
Union,  and  our  o-  .•  -.  State-Defense-ECA- 
Budget  sieve  In  Vashlngton.  Turkey,  st  one 
tlBie,  for  instance,  wanted  heavy  bombers: 
Greece  wished  to  put  moat  of  her  naval  effort 
Into  a  single  cruiser  (formerly  Italian). 
Both  were  persuaded  with  the  use  of  tact 
that  fighters,  fighter-bombers  and  light 
bombars.  and  minesweepers,  and  light  patrol 
craft  would  better  meet  their  needs. 

No  fine:  assessment  of  the  amounts  equlp- 
mant  required,  or  tba  ooata.  to  give  the  Eu- 
ropean mambera  of  tba  Atlantte  Pact  (witb 
Unitad  Blaiaa  backing)  a  loaaoaaMa  dagraa 
of  ralallva  aaeunty,  has  baan  tottad  np.  Tba 
program  that  wilt  be  presented  next  weak 
eaUlng  for  •l.MO.OOO.OOO  (including  aid  to 
Oraaea.  Turkey,  and  other  nonalgnatorlas) 
la  for  tbe  first  year  only:  it  will  mark  only 
a  baglBolnff.  and  will  be  chiefly  useful  In  the 
tababttttatlon  of  ■^— tllg  aUttary  units,  not 
bk  tba  flraatloa  of  saw  ooaa  The  eventual 
goal  of  the  whole  profram,  wblcb  may  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  S  yaara  or  longer.  It  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  calculate,  but  will 
probably  involve  the  creation  of  a  well- 
•qulppad.    weU-tralned    European    force    of 
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perhaps  40  to  flO  dlvlsloos,  supported  by  more 
than  1(X)  squadrons  of  Jet  fighters,  fighter- 
bonobers  and  light  bombers,  and  backed  up 
by  perhaps  1(X1  to  300  light  war  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  strategic  bomber  forces,  United 
States  forces  and  main  battle  fleets. 

MO  coal.  rOBMTTUlTXD 

This  eventual  goal  Is.  however,  at  best, 
an  educated  guess;  the  military-assistance 
program  suffers  today  from  the  fact  that  no 
final  goal  has  been  formulated  and  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  start  a  program  whr^ee  end 
It  cannot  see.  The  first  job.  then,  is  the 
formulation  of  a  complete,  rather  than  a 
1-year  program. 

The  general  objective,  however.  Is  clear; 
western  Europe  wants  to  buUd  up  a  mobile 
ground  force — with  considerable  numbers  of 
tanks  and  mechanized  equipment.  backe<l  up 
by  short-range  tactical  air  power — which 
could  defend  txs  frontiers  against  the  great 
massed  ground  armies  cf  Russia  \intll  the 
United    States    could    nish    reinforcements. 

The  mllltary-aaaUtance  program  raises 
many  fundamental  questions  for  us,  which 
will  doubtless  be  aired  In  the  forthcoming 
debate.  First  and  foremost  Is  the  added 
commitment — strategic  and  economic  — 
which  it  means.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  help  to  strengthen  and  secure  our 
alllex,  and  to  bind  them  to  us.  The  price, 
however,  will  be  not  only  In  dollars  but.  In 
one  sense.  In  a  leas  flexible  strategy  than 
otherwise.  We  must  henceforth  plan  and 
prepare  to  defend  western  Europe. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  focus  greater 
attention  upon  a  land  force  and  short-ran« 
tactical  air  power  to  support  It.  This  would 
have  to  be  done.  In  any  case,  as  the  years 
pass,  since  the  long-range  bomber  and  the 
atomic  bomb  will  have  less  influence  as  a  de- 
terrent to  aggression  when  Russia  has  an 
atomic  stock  pile. 

The  economic  commitment  promises,  also, 
to  be  a  difficult  one — though  not  In  terms 
of  our  financial  capacity  to  support  It.  for  the 
first  year's  program  Is  clearly  well  within  otir 


CONTSOLLINtS  VOICX 

Administration  of  the  program  Is  another 
problem.  This  will  be  done,  in  part,  by  a 
special  org.\nlxation  set  up  In  Washington 
In  which  the  State  Department  will  have  the 
controlling  voice,  and  through  q>ecial  mis- 
sions In  each  country,  with  military  advisory 
groups  attached  to  each  embassy.  However, 
these  administrative  groups  must  utilize  or 
work  with  the  military  and  logistical  ma- 
chinery, with  Field  Marshal  Viscoimt  Mont- 
gomery as  one  focal  point,  already  established 
by  the  western  European  union,  and  with 
whatever  additional  military  organization — 
Its  exact  nature  undecided — may  be  estab- 
lished as  the  command  and  staff  apparattis 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Proper  coonBnatlon  wUI  ba  dllBcuIt  at  best, 
not  only  becaitise  of  personalities,  but  be- 
cause of  the  mulUpllclty  of  agencies  that 
must  be  coordinated. 

Moreover,  there  U  almost  certainly  botind 
to  be  some  conflict  between  two  basic  re- 
quirements—the  requirement  for  as  much 
mUltary  Integration  as  possible  and  tha  re- 
quirement (imposed  by  US)  for  as  mtich 
United  States  control  over  tba  program  as 
possible. 

Another  eodOlot  tbat  will  develop  ouy  ba 
between  own  Mamameot  and  that  of  west- 
ern Burope  Today,  and  for  the  next  year 
or  so,  the  Biwopean  rearsuunant  program, 
which  u  Just  starting.  canzuH  ba  axpacted 
to  reduce  materially  otir  own  military 
budget,  but  later  on.  as  Burope  gains 
strength,  our  own  budget  ought  to  be  sus- 
ceptl'Jle  of  safe  reduction,  or  else  MAP  has 
no  meaning.  But  any  such  reduction  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  oppoeed  by  our  own  mili- 
tary men  and  economic  isolationists. 

There  will  be  innumorable  minor  problems. 
How  are  we  roHn^  to  Insure  that  the  amu  do 
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not  fall  into  the  hands  of  politically  dissi- 
dent armed  forces?  The  French  and  Ital- 
ians, for  Instance,  are  known  to  have  num- 
bers of  Communists  in  their  armies.  What 
will  we  do  about  requests  from  Britain  for 
B-29  bombers?  If  we  equip  western  Bu- 
rope with  United  States-designed  weapons, 
how  will  we  prevent  them  from  being  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  us  for  spare  parts? 
How  much  standardization  of  arma  and 
equipment  is  possible,  or  desirable? 

07HXX  tMPOaTANT  QtJESTIOWS 

What  about  atomic  weajxms.  or  help  In 
the  development  of  atomic  ener^?  Is  any 
change  in  the  restrictive  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
new  strictly  limiting  such  information,  de- 
sirable? What  about  common  use  of  islands 
like  the  Azores?  How  many  Btiropean  officers 
will  be  trauied  in  this  country?  How  will 
communleaMaaa  and  adiyalatrative  and 
tactical  ptuoaiftue  be  standaidlBed? 

There  are.  In  other  words,  innumerable 
technical  and  administrative  prcblems.  as 
well  as  problems  of  broad  policy,  to  be 
solved  If  MAP  Is  passed.  The  mere  act  of 
passing  It  will  not  make  It  work;  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  task  will  Just  begin.  Atxjve 
all.  as  the  backgroiuid  of  all  the  problems 
will  be  the  problem  of  balance:  To  make 
Europe  strong  defensively,  but  not  provoca- 
tive or  aggressive,  to  make  It  strong  mili- 
tarily but  not  so  strong  as  to  imperil  Its 
economic  health,  to  keep  the  Atlantic  Pact 
a  defensive  alliance,  not  to  transform  it  Into 
an  offensive  alliance. 

DISIIJ.t7SIOirXD  ALLIXS 

The  debate,  beginning  this  week,  on  these 
and  other  points,  will  be  lengthy.  It  Is 
likely  to  be  complicated  by  demands  for  arms 
aid  to  China.  All  In  all  the  outcome  ia 
uncertain. 

Yet  as  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  has  said. 
"It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  we  cannot  count 
on, friends  In  western  Europe  If  our  strategy 
in  the  event  of  war  dictates  that  we  shall 
first  abandon  them  to  the  enemy  with  a 
promise  of  later  liberation.  Yet  that  is  the 
only  strategy  that  can  prevail  if  the  military 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  to  be  carried 
on  the  wings  of  our  bombers  and  deposited 
In  reserves  this  side  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
strategy  that  would  produce  nothing  better 
than  irnpotent  axid  disiHusioned  allies  In  the 
event  of  a  war." 


Aab-Poll-Taz  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtrrH  CAROLIIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENT ATI  V  E3 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  In  the  Ap- 
IDendix  of  the  Rxcoao  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Marc'i  29.  1948: 

AMTX-POLL-TAZ   >tU 

It  U  not  naoaaaary  to  accept  all  the  excited 
statements  mada  by  opponents  of  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  to  see  tbat  it  is  a  bad  piece  of 
legislation.  The  bill  owes  Its  popularity  to 
the  fact  that  It  seeks  to  bring  about  an 
dt-crdioe  reform.  We  heartily  agree  with  its 
sponsors  that  all  taxes  sa  praraqotaltes  as  to 
voting  should  be  abolished.  The  preferable 
method  is  action  by  the  States.  Since  a  few 
States  are  stubbornly  holding  out  against 
abolition  of  this  undemocratic  requirement 
upon  voters,  however,  we  should  be  delighted 


to  see  Congress  propose  and  the  States  ratify 
an  anti-poll-tax  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. At  least  two  resolutions  for  this  pur- 
pose are  before  the  Hotiae.  Bat  these  are  not 
the  proposals  that  are  being  advanced  by 
vote- hungry  Meosban  of  Ooagrass.  The  bill 
accepted  by  tba  llouae  aad  bow  tinder  study 
by  the  Senate  Rulaa  OoHaatttaa  la  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  couatltuttOBal  rai|UlIemect  as 
to  tl:e  qualifications  of  voters  by  act  of 
Congress. 

The  Constitution  says  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  the  voters  entitled  to  chooee  Con- 
greasmen  "in  each  State  shall  have  the 
quaiiflcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
txire."  This  dees  not  give  the  States  powa 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  tat 
Members  of  Congress  as  such.  It  simply 
makes  use  of  the  various  yardsticks  laid  down 
by  the  States  to  serve  a  Federal  purpose. 
Since  that  requirement  of  the  Constitution 
no  longer  meets  with  public  approval,  it  can 
be  cbaagad,  but  surely  s  constitutional 
ameudftucut  is  the  proper  way  to  effect  the 
change. 

The  anti-poll-tax  bUl  attempts  to  effect 
the  desired  reform  by  changing  the  meaning 
of  words  in  the  Constitution — an  under- 
handed and  undemocratic  process  ..^R^says 
that  the  requirement  of  paying  a  poir~tax 
before  voting  "shall  not  be  deemed  a  qtiall- 
flcatlon  of  voters  or  elaetOBs  voting  or  ragla- 
terlng  to  vote  at  primartaa  or  otbar  alaetlona 
for  said  officers,  within  ^ba  maanlBC  of  the 
Constitution,  but  is  and  aball  ba  deemed 
an  interference  with  the  manner  of  holding 
primaries  and  other  elections  for  said 
national  officers  and  a  tax  upon  the  right  or 
privilege  of  voting.  •  •  '"If  this  bill  were 
law,  citizens  in  the  poll-tax  States  could  vote 
for  Congreannen  without  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.  But  the  same  citizens  could  not  vote 
for  T^'kf  ■  of  the  most  numerous  bcaach^ 
of  tha  State  legislature.  The  requtreaaaBt 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  who  shall  vote  for 
Congressmen  would  thus  be  clearly  defeated. 

We  recognize  that  It  is  xncm  difficult  to 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  than  a 
simple  act  of  Congress.  But  expediency  has 
seldom  been  recognized  in  the  United  States 
as  a  valid  substitute  for  principle.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  world-wide 
struggle  against  short  cuts  to  power  It  seems 
especially  deplorable  that  the  Congress 
should  be  advancing  so  devious  a  scheme  to 
accomplish  a  desirable  reform. 


How  PofitidaM  Are  Made 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  M*<a>rHuaaiis 

IN  THX  BOUSS  OP  BSPBaSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  Spealur.  It  is  ft 
great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  RicokD  an  editorial  from  the  Ban- 
gor Daily  News  of  July  8,  1949.  on  a 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Jamcg  A. 
Farley; 

HOW  POLZTXCtUia  *>S  MAOB 

Wa  bavo  aaoMtbnes  wondered  Jtiat  what 
ruias  a  hwrf  n  bad  to  follow  to  become  a 
g'xxl  politician. 

Though  the  10  ingredients  may  In  aoma 
Instances  appear  de'oatable,  tbey  come  from 
an  authoritative  source — none  other  than 
Jamaa  A.  Parley,  preasntly  a  busine;«nan.  but 
formerly  Postmaster  General  and  the  guiding 
hand  most  reapcKifeiblj  Icr  the  a^x:enslcn  of 
the  Roosevelt  star  in  Uie  political  heavena 
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Mr.    rmti»f    teta    Um    10    r«iuir«in«Dt»— 

«!«•  aMIty.  iacKtj  <tf  iiii»iHrtat  AMUty  in 

wtUiout  bttac  oCan- 
lo  MM*  •  ■It—tiQ*.  aMUty 


bad  In  nUnd.  tbaa  gotnc  abaad 
J  tiMt  pUnt. 
TlMn  coma  aiWHhrnft'  quallUaa  raraly 
It  to  tw  a  part  of  ttaa  avera«a  poil- 
_i'i  maJta-up.  On*  la  diaractar.  or  which 
Mr  Parl^  cranal*Ua  Into  baln«  a  aobatan- 
Uai  human  bcln«. 

«nu  vitu  fcia  ifcawf tar  cmi  tuiillOTi  to  koUd 

MUd  Mi  rarley.  "and  be  can 

#o  tbia  evan  vban  oartain  otbcr 


aboarmanablp  and 
color.  bo«fe  mt  vtilali  ■•*  PrankUn  D  Rooae- 
valt.  Jimmy  WalkOT.  aatf  Ml  anttb  graat  poil- 
UclAna.  But  b«  cuad  — iHnr  Boanr  A. 
Tatt  aa  a  graa*  pattttcMa  AHptta  kta  eom- 
plete  lack  of  ibuawaiiafclp  and  color. 

Than.  too.  tba  foroMr  Poatmaater  General 
trutb  blgb  amoQC  tbc  quaUUaa  naoaa- 
for  succaaa  In  politics. 

wbo  aaya  ana  ttalag  to  ana 

tbiaff  to  aaocbar.  tba 

word  cannot  ba  raitad  oc. 

mtm  who  tnaa  to  gam  bis 

typaa  craata  rtaaaf  an»a  vtalcb  faa«ar  k»g 
and  raraty  baal. " 

^«^K«>  prima  quaUAMtfton  la  tba  ability 
to  Aaeora  taamwork.  m  tba   ability   to  get 
to  work  aa  ona  and  antb  blm. 
polltlclana  buUd   up   corpa  of 
iM  «too  wU  fo  llwnwgfc  toaU   for   tbam. 

Ma  ba  ftrat  antarad  gofarnmeot.  and  ao 
"aa«  la  tta  loyaity  tbat  not 
raata  bava  allanatail  Na  i 

:tana  vbo  havant  tlkla  partlevlar  qual- 
ttf  May  go  a  certain  diataaca.  tait  rarely  Tcry 
far.- 

Ifr.   rwWy  praCacad  bla  redpa  wltb   tbe 
oC  polttica  wrtttaa  mora  than  IM 
by  Andrav  OUvar  la  Boa«on- 
-polttica  la  tba  moat  haaatilw  of  all  pro- 
Thara  la  aoc  anotbar  In  which  a 
bopa  to  do  ao  maab  good  to  bia  fel- 
itaraa — arttbar  la  tbara  any  in  which 
by  a  mara  kaa  at  aaraa  ba  may  do  wideepraad 

ae  aaaOy  loaa  bla  owa  aonl — nor  la  tbara  an- 
otbar  m  wblcb  a  poattlve  and  atnct  veracity 
la  ao  dlAcult.  But  danger  la  tba  Inaapa- 
rabU  fUMiiiliiii  at  boaor.  Wltb  all  tba 
ilagiailatlona  tbat  baaat  It. 
la  atfll  tba  aoblaat  caraar  any  aaan 


■ay  eoBcluda.  bowerer.  tbat  potltlca 
cbangad  over  the  laat  century  and  a  half. 
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Brituk  Dollar  Slriagcscy  umd  Near  Lut 
Pailks 


EXTENSION  OP  ROfARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAV1TS 

or  »ZW   T'.'BK 

OP  RXPRSSSKTATXVIB 
July  2i.  194$ 

Mr.  JAVrra  Ux.  speaker,  the  fol- 
cdltoiial  In  the  July  15  Uaue  of 
I.  American  weekly  in  Oennan  and 
ly^MilL  partrayv  wtibt  may  Masi  to  the 
BrttMh  mmd  •  dPnoM.  iMit  to  the  Amer- 
tean  mmd  sec«M  hard  to  understand. 
In  a  time  of  dollar  stringency  all  re- 


sources should  be  employed.  Britain's 
Influence  In  the  Arab  world  is  great 
enough  so  that  a  Near  East  peace,  so 
argent  to  her  own  economic  po&ltlon. 
should  be  the  prime  objective  of  her 
policy.  Britain  found  that  her  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  a  large  force  in  Pal- 
estine finally  had  to  yield  before  her 
financial  neces.sities  and  she  will  inevi- 
tably come  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  Arab  economic  blockade  of 
Israel. 

In  Its  issue  of  July  15.  1949.  Aufbau. 
Amertcan  veekly  in  German  and  English, 
carries  the  following: 
Wtrr  Aas  na  Haiva  Rsraraaisa  Kxrr  Shot? 


ixma  TO  THE  aamsa  «obxicic  oam 
OSAa  Sna:  The  American  public,  frienda  of 
Britain,  hava  learned  with  great  regret  that 
your  country,  our  ally  In  war  and  peace,  la  In 
dlra  financial  atralta.  We  admire  the  ef- 
forta  at  tbe  Labour  Oovemment  to  overcome 
tba  coaaaqnaacea  of  the  devastating  war 
which  haa  ra^affad  your  country:  It  la  with 
frlendahlp  and  aympatby  that  wc  follow  the 
valiant  struggle  of  the  Brttlah  people  agalnat 
to  many  overwhelming  odda.  But  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  modeaty  we  would  like  to  aak  a 
question. 

You  do  your  utmoat  to  cot  down  all  dol- 
lar ezpendlturca.  and  the  recent  yeara  abow 
tbat  the  clUaena  of  Britain  have  wllllnffly 
foUowad  tbe  lead  of  tbalr  gofammint.  You 
will  probably  agree  wltb  na  tbat  one  of  the 
moat  unportant  Itema  of  your  dollar  budget 
la  oil.  Therefore,  we  are  wondering  why  It 
should  not  be  poaalble  to  Increase  the  pro- 
ductloo  of  atcrUng  oU  -and  sterling  petrol 
very  eonatdarably  by  reopening  the  Haifa 
refineries.  According  to  statlatlca.-^he  Haifa 
refinery  la  able  to  procaaa  4.000.000  tona  of 
crude  oil  {>cr  month.  Yet.  for  13  montba 
deadly  silence  haa  boverad  over  tbla  part  oC 
the  Haifa  harbor. 

Do  ycu  really  think  that  tbe  Iraqi  Oor- 
emment  would  rcelat  a  strong-wcrded  note 
requesting  pcralHtaii  to  raopcn  the  flow  of 
oU  through  tba  Moawil  plpallnc?  We  real- 
ise that  British  ships  had  certain  trouble  In 
tbe  Suez  Canal  recently,  but  do  you  really 
think  that  l^rypt  would  go  ao  far  aa  to  pro- 
hibit Brltlah  tankers  frocn  .ablpptng  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Haifa?  We  have  never 
heard  about  HU  Majeaty's  Oorvninent  tak- 
ing any  steps  In  thla  direction. 

You  aak  the  American  people — and  you 
have  a  right  to  do  so — to  sympathise  with 
yotir  naeda.  We  belong  to  tboaa  wbo  feel 
that  the  fuUeat  poaalble  cooperation  with, 
and  help  to.  Britain  la  in  tba  beat  Interesu 
of  the  United  Statca.  Ifevcrtheleaa.  we  fall 
to  understand  why  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice Ignorca  tbe  poaalbUtty  of  turning  near 
eastern  oil  Into  dollars,  just  because  tbe  old 
prejudice  agalnat  Zaraai  aUll  eUMids  tbe  mlnda 
of  certain  rapraaanutlraa  at  four  Oovem- 
ment. 


George   Ftttltfij 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


XK  THS  BOCSX  OP  RimiBEMTATT?M 
jMty  26.  1949 


Mr.  LAMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
brougitt  to  my  attentkn  by  Mr.  WilUam 
P  Carlin.  of  Silver  Spring,  Md  .  that  ap- 
pUcatton  was  made  with  the  Poat  Offlice 
Departaaent  some  time  ago  for  the  lao- 
ance   of   a   stamp  commemorating   the 


deeds  and  accomplishments  of  the  late 
George  Peabody. 

Mr.  Peabody.  although  bom  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  at  an  early  age  to 
Baltimore,  Md..  where  he  became  very 
successful  as  a  merchant  businessman. 
He  was  noted  throughout  his  entire  life 
for  his  charity  and  benevolence  and  for 
his  philanthropic  deeds.  Gifts  in  his 
memory  have  been  made,  such  as  the 
Peabody  Institute  and  Library  In  Pea- 
body.  Mass.:  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
and  Library.  Baltimore.  Md.:  and  mu- 
seums of  natural  history,  archaeology 
and  ethnology  have  been  established 
at  Yale  and  Harvard  Universities,  but 
the  principal  beneficiary  from  his  en- 
do*Tnent  was  the  Georgj  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Nashville.  Tenn. 

I  am  advised  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 
Marjiand.  and  Tennessee,  and  countless 
others  recommend  the  adoption  of  such 
a  commemorative  stamp.  I  am  submit- 
ting for  your  consideration  the  con- 
densed biography  by  Mr.  Carlin  which 
will  enlight?n  the  Members  of  Congress 
as  to  the  history  and  life  of  George 
Peabody: 

George  Peabody  was  bom  in  Dan  vers  (now 
Peabody)  in  Kaaex  County  In  Maaaacbuaetta, 
February  18.  1795.  At  an  early  age  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Baltimore,  ltd .  where  be 
engaged  in  business,  and  attained  succeaa  aa 
a  merchant.  Later  In  life  ba  made  an  Im- 
menae  fortune  aa  a  railroad  builder  and  finan- 
cier, and  bia  bualneaa  intareata  brought  him 
finally  to  London,  where  ba  died  November 
4.  1800. 

Ten  feet  or  ao  from  tbe  tomb  of  uc  I7n- 
known  Soldier  In  WeatmlnaUr  Abbey  la  a 
alab  oo  the  floor  bearing  tba  name  of  lir. 
Peabody.  tlie  only  American  wbo  waa  ever 
interred,  even  temporarily.  In  that  shrine 
sacred  to  Bngland'a  great  dead.  Later  hla 
I  aaialns  were  taken  up  and  placed  aboard  a 
■ritlab  warship.  H.  M  8  Monarch,  which. 
saeortad  by  a  French  and  an  American  naval 
vaaael.  bore  them  acroaa  the  Atlantic  to  their 
final  reatlng  place  In  tbe  town  of  Peabody 
(the  name  having  been  recently  changed  to 
Paabndy  tn  honor  of  that  great  citlaen).  tba 
burial  tafelag  plaea  February  8,  1870.  Tba 
MonareH  taMtad  at  Portland.  Maine,  and  tba 
body  waa  eacortcd  from  tbat  city  to  Peabody 
by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  part  ot  tba 
trip  being  made  In  a  blinding  axuswstorm. 

Such  extraordinary  honors  were  baatowed 
upon  a  man  who  was  really  worthy  of  tbe 
honor,  for  It  can  ba  arfuad  wltb  great  plaiial- 
bnity  that  Oeorge  Paabody  waa  in  a  aenae  th« 
founder  of  modem  phUaatbropy  It  la  re- 
corded that  he  strongly  iBftaRieed  both  Johna 
■opklna  and  Knoch  Pratt,  and  his  benefac- 
tlona  to  education  and  music  throughout  the 
United  Stataa  arc  many  and  far-reaching, 
"la  benefactlooa  to  Hopkins  and  Pratt  cer- 

jilnly  stlmulatad  o4bcrs.  He  made  glfU  to 
•he  Peabody  Conaervatory  and  Library  at 
Baltimore:  to  Yale  and  Harrard  Unlveraltlea 

hiatory.  arehaaology  ind  atbnelagy.  and  his 
gift  to  Paabody,  Maaa..  hla  place  of  birth  waa 
tbe  Peabody  InaUtute  and  Tjbrary.  Many 
other  Instltutiona  ot  aducaUon  In  and  around 
bla  Mrtbplace  war*  tbe  rcclplcnu  of  tbe  ban- 
•Ma  of  bla  entfowmenta. 

PfObaMy  the  moat  Important  of  all  of  bia 
gifts  tn  tba  United  SUtaa  waa  tbe  aatabUah- 
ment  at  tba  Paabody  Education  Fund  for  the 
promotloQ  of  educaUun  In  tba  Sotttb.  tba 
amount  of  this  gift  being  in  exccaa  of  tSJOO.- 
000  wblcb  prior  to  tbe  ilxtlea  waa  a  fabulcua 
bounty.  Tbe  principal  beneficiary  from  tbla 
tnaowaMnt  waa  tba  Oeorge  Peabody  OoUaga 
for  tWcbsri  at  NaabvlUe.  Tenn  .  wblcb  baa 
grown  tc  be  one  of  the  leading  Inatltotca  of 
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learning  in  the  United  Statea,  and  which 
piayed  an  Importipt  part  In  tba  educational 
advancement  of  aeveral  of  the  Southern 
Statea. 

Hia  suceeaa  In  the  financial  world  led  him 
to  London,  and  while  there  be  made  a  gift 
to  the  city  of  London  of  $2,500,000  for  tbe 
catablisbment  of  what  was  probably  the  first 
large-scale  slum-clearance  project  In  the 
worUL  He  also  paid  for  tbe  American  exhi- 
bition at  Crystal  Palace  In  London  in  1851. 
and  sent  a  ship  In  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, the  F"i—>ng  Arctic  explorer,  at  bis  own 
expense. 

One  of  his  moat  curious  deeds,  which 
stands  out  as  a  striking  example  of  bla  ster- 
ling cbaracter  as  a  citlaen.  was  in  183.5.  when 
tbe  State  of  Maryland  was  banlcrupt.  Mr. 
Peabody.  on  hla  own  credit,  borrowed  $8,000,- 
C<H)  for  the  State  and  refused  to  accept  a 
penny  of  commission. 

Queen  Victoria,  ruler  of  the  British  Empire 
at  the  time  of  Peabody,  offered  to  bestow 
upon  him  a  baronetcy,  but  he  refused  the 
honor,  chooeing  to  remain  a  plain  American 
citlaen.  :x>  she  bad  aer  portrait  painted  by 
the  celebrated  Peal,  set  In  a  bcautlTuI  frame 
with  gold  ornaments  and  preaented  it  to  Mr. 
Peabody.  This  painting  together  with  a  gold 
box  containing  the  tender  of  the  freed<»n  of 
the  aty  of  London,  a  gold  box  from  the 
Plahmongers'  Society  of  London,  and  a  gold 
medal  and  memorial  from  tbe  United  States 
Congreaa  In  racognltlon  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Fund  are  on  exhibiticr:  at  the  Pea- 
body Institute  and  Library.  In  Peabody, 
Maas.  Contained  in  a  letter  which  accom- 
panied hla  first  gift  to  hia  birthplace  waa 
the  expreaslon  of  hia  sentiment  toward  edu- 
cation :  "Education — a  debt  due  from  present 
to  future  generationa."  This  sentiment  has 
been  perpetuated  as  the  motto  of  every  grad- 
uation daaa  of  Peabody,  Maaa. 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  tbla  generous 
and  honorable  citlaen  a  movement  has  been 
atarted  In  Baltimore  to  raiae  $125.(XX>. 


Human  Rights  and  International  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wacoMsor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .\TIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  highly  interesting  and 
pertinent  address  by  Mr.  Carl  B.  Rix, 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  address  was  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  held  in 
Washington  on  April  29.  1949.  It  is  very 
appropriate  that  we  should  consider  the 
cutkicct  matter  of  this  remarkable  ad- 
dress in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  before  the  Senate  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention agreement,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  defeated. 

The  address  follows: 

"'MT""'  rights  and  International  law  as  a 
eooipaalte  untH  recoitly  waa  a  nonexistent 
problem.  In  an  International  Bill  of  tbe 
Righu  of  Man,  page  5.  Prof.  H.  Lauterpacbt 
aays: 

"In  fact,  tbe  Individual  became  only  to  an 
Imperfect  degree  the  object  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Treaties  of  a  hiunanltarian  char- 
acter ware  concluded  for  protacUng  the  in- 
dlTMbal  la  ao^M  ^teclflc  spharaa,  but  tbe 
fondaoMBtal  trntaas  of  human  peraonallty  to 
equality,   liberty,   and  freedom   against   tbe 


arbitrary  will  at  the  state  remained  outalde 
the  orbit  ot  International  law  aave  for  tbe 
precarious  and  controreralal  principle  of 
humanitarian  Intervention." 

In  the  April  1940  laaue  of  tbe  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  page  358.  Mr.  Moaes 
Moakowltz  says: 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  recognized  hu- 
man rights  In  International  cconmon  law. 
The  idea  of  affording  International  protec- 
tion of  certain  human  rights  and  freedoms 
can  be  realised  only  within  the  framework  of 
treaty  provisions  establishing  the  rlgbts  to 
be  placed  under  international  protection, 
deilning  their  content,  limitations,  and  pro- 
hibitions." 

International  law,  by  treaty  or  otberwiae. 
is  not  made  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  or  by 
the  demands  and  ideas  of  the  few.  Sufilcient 
time  for  seasoning  and  practice  has  always 
been  a  fundamental  of  International  law. 
Aspirations  and  alleged  necessities  for  social 
changes,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  do  not 
Justify  trcmendcua  revolutionary  changes  in^ 
a  slowly  developing  structure  like  that  of 
International  law.  A  heavy  biutlen  of  proof 
rests  on  proponents  of  thoae  changes,  ad- 
mittedly not  to  be  secured  by  an  evolution- 
ary process  of  building  customary  law  but 
by  the  summary  (uxtceas  of  contract  or  treaty 
law,  the  purpoae  of  which  Is  to  create  a  code 
of  conduct  of  individuals  and  natlona  for 
more  than  a  bUllon  of  the  people  of  the  world 
of  diverse  languages,  concepts  of  govern- 
ment, and  standards  of  living. 

In  this  country  we  had  a  significant  ex- 
perience with  a  noble  experiment  which 
ended  in  Ignoble  failure  due  to  tmposslbUity 
of  enforcement  and  rhaTiga  of  public  senti- 
ment. Emotional  aeUiia  and  resulting 
propaganda  must  be  analysed  and  weighed. 
What  changes  in  existing  structures  will  be 
effected?  It  Isn't  enotigh  to  say  that  then 
must  be  a  law  and  then  all  will  be  well.  Who 
says  it  and  why,  on  what  authority  and  ex- 
perience? Wbo  Is  to  administer  this  new 
body  of  treaty  law.  what  methods  of  enforce- 
ment will  be  available,  what  trials  for  of- 
fenders, individual  or  State?  E>r.  Jesaup.  In 
bla  book  "A  Modem  Law  of  Nations,"  page 
186.  discusses  intervention  in  clvu  wars  and 
tntcmal  matters  and  cautions  "tbat  Interna- 
tional Interference  In  such  matters  may  lead 
to  undesirable  domination  of  the  internal 
altuatlon  in  a  state  and  be  productive  of  more 
International  friction  than  it  eliminates." 

There  is  a  siu^e  tbioiigboitt  Um  world  for 
freedom  of  men  as  IndlfMuala,  for  aasur- 
ances  of  such  freedom  from  their  govern- 
ments, of  assxirances  of  minorities  tbat  great 
programs  of  destruction  shall  not  be  re- 
peated anywhere  in  the  world,  that  com- 
mon action  hereafter  shall  not  be  wanting 
in  prevention  and  stopping  such  tbtnga  In 
their  tracks.  Tbe  peoplea  of  many  countriea, 
through  the  treaty  of  mutual  — Itanre  and 
now  the  Atlantic  Pact,  are  united  In  common 
defense  of  the  gains  In  self-government  they 
have  made.  They  unite  in  defense  against  a 
aystem  of  government  which  Is  determined 
to  spread  its  tentacles  of  eBBlavonent  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  actloa,  agatnat  the  mach- 
inations of  13  men  running  a  government 
of  tyranny  and  deceit  to  spread  their  power 
over  the  world.  The  way  of  the  aggreaaor 
will  be  hard.  When  the  question  waa  asked 
of  American  lawyers  if  they  were  ready  to 
proacrlbe  aggression  in  the  world,  the  answer 
waa  not  expected  so  soon. 

At  the  same  time.  In  firm  belief  that  the 
freedoffir  of  man  cannot  be  destroyed,  many 
nations  of  the  world  move  forward  on  a  tre- 
mendous campaign  for  peace  In  an  haraaaed 
wsxlfl.  for  things  of  tbe  spirit,  for  supremacy 
le  mind  of  man.  for  tbe  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  live  his  own  life.  They  move  for- 
ward in  a  desire  of  those  who  have  been  fa- 
vored to  help  those  who  have  not.  to  ex- 
change of  ways  and  means  to  higher  and 
better  standards  of  living  everywhoe.  It  la 
always    hard    to    understand    altruism    but. 


there  it  la,  creating  problems  of  accommoda- 
tion with  the  practical.  We  come  to  you  aa 
repreaentatlvea  at  a  great  aaaoclation  of  men 
devoting  their  Uvea  to  problema  of  govern- 
ment and  Justice,  of  individual  rights,  in  a 
spirit  of  accommodation.  If  poaalble.  of  tbe 
conflicts  of  action  to  be  solved,  and  solved 
they  must  be.  As  a  great  leader  in  the  slow, 
imperfect  task  ot  human  freedom,  tbla  coun- 
try, as  the  poaaraaor  of  a  constitutional  bill 
of  rights.  Is  asked  and  looked  to  for  aasump- 
tlon  of  leadersbip. 

In  cooperating  with  this  task,  problema 
arise  for  tbe  people  of  this  country.  Hew 
can  their  constitutional  struct\ire,  their  bill 
of  rights,  be  fitted  Into  the  developing  in- 
ternational picture  of  human  rights  with- 
out destruction  of  a  cherlabed  system  of  our 
division  of  powers  of  government,  of  our 
Ideals  and  practical  neceaaltlea?  Tbla  la  tbe 
task  to  which  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclation 
has  set  Itself  and  is  tbe  reaaon  why  we.  th« 
common  garden  variety  of  American  lawyera. 
come  to  you^<xperts  In  mtemational  law. 

Among  many  other  questions,  we  preaanfe 
these  for  discussion: 

1.  What  will  be  the  probable  result  of  the 
Induction  Into  international  law  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  individual  responsibUlty 
for  international  law? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  treaty  law  as  do- 
mestic law  of  tbe  land,  as  supreme  law  un- 
der the  Constittrtion? 

3.  la  there  no  limit  to  the  power  of  Con- 
greas  acting  under  a  treaty  except  that  of 
prohibition  tn  the  Oooitltutlon? 

4.  Shall  the  treaty-making  ix>wer  be  uaed 
aa  the  basis  teat  enactment  of  domestic  legis- 
lation in  the  United  Statea? 

5.  What  Is  tbe  effect  of  provlalons  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  to  biunan 
rights,  as  a  sxrrrender  of  the  provision  of 
article  2  (7),  the  reservation  of  Jurisdiction 
a£  to  domestic  questions?  What  vrlU  be  the 
effect  aa  to  surrender  of  domestic  questions 
if  the  Genocide  Treaty  and  a  Human  Righu 
Treaty  are  ratified? 

6.  Shall  tbe  American  people,  with  their 
guaranties  of  protection  in  the  triala  of  Indl- 
duals  not  present  in  other  coontrlea.  agree  to 
extradition  and  triala  of  Amartaans  before 
foreign  or  international  tribunals  for  vlola- 
tiona  of  International  law? 

7.  What  meana  are  available  to  fit  our 
structure  Into  tbe  International  picture  with- 
out destruction  of  our  iMuic  principles? 

We  are  not  now  ready  to  stipply  the  answera 
to  these  questions.  We  believe  that  tbe 
American  people  should  be  fully  advlaed  on 
these  matters;  that  if  you,  with  your  knowl- 
edge of  International  and  constitutional  law, 
cannot  supply  the  answers,  all  of  us  shall 
devote  tmremittlng  time  and  toll  to  their 
solution.  We  are  gratified  that  the  campaign 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  this  end. 
through  Judge  Banacna  and  President  Hol- 
man.  is  bearing  fk-wlt  and  that  sufficient  time 
vrill  be  available  for  f lUl  and  complete  discus- 
sion and  study. 

In  the  meantime,  these  questions  and 
others  are  taken  to  tbe  lawyers  of  this  coun- 
try and  Car  a  da  in  a  series  of  conferences 
of  whicb  12  out  of  20  projected  in  this 
country  have  been  held.  Much  of  value  baa 
been  lefxned.  much  stud)  by  individuals  and 
groups  is  now  under  way. 

We  have  before  us  one  signed  treaty,  tbat 
of  Genocide,  to  be  submitted  for  ratification. 
A  great  treaty  on  human  rights  Is  in  procesa 
of  drafting  and  we  have  for  study  tbe  pre- 
liminary drafts  of  the  commission  on  human 
rights. 

Now,  in  the  limited  time  available  to  me. 
for  a  quick  look  at  the  problema. 

I 

What  will  be  tbe  probable  result  of  the 
induction  Into  intcxBstlaaal  law  ot  tbm  gm- 
eral  i»-lnctplea  of  mdtMdeal  reaponatlHitty 
for  International  law? 

Traditional  international  law  la  the  law  of 
Btatea  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  with 
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tn    the 
"Tb«  Law  ot 

,  ^,^..«^ to  m- 

...y..  of  HMttTtdval  UabUtty  in  IntfW- 
Uw  wbKh  already  appemrm  In  (our 

1.  OCvnM*  ■ca^n*^  ^^  ^**  °*  ^'*'  '^*^ 
thm  war  crlmw. 
t.  Ttx  Ocnoctdc  Tnaty. 
S.  Tb*  human  rtghu  eovMBAnt. 
4.  Tba  Rahaaa  Chartar. 

Oen.  Trlford  Taylor  haa  Mid.  in  An 

of   th«   Baatarch   and    Publ.catlon 

naa  oC  the  War  Olmaa  TriaU.  on 

"InttfiutKsnal  pana)  law— a  mare  embryo 
•  faw  daewlaa  ^o— baa  dcralopad  wttn  pba- 
■o^MMd  rapidity.  Almoat  ovar- 

nlcht.  International  penal  law  baa  baeoaM  a 
UTtn«  reality." 

Again  be  aaya.  oo  pa(c  11 : 
~Thc  war  i  ilmai  trtala.  at  leaat  tn  weatem 
■oropc.  bar*  been  bald  on  th«  baala  that  the 
law  a^^**^^  and  enlorcad  in  thcae  triaia  U 
law  o(  (enerat  ap{>llcatlon 
•varyona  In  tha  world  la  legaily  bound 
Ob  no  otlMT  baato  can  the  utala 
Judicial  proceadlnga.  aa  dU- 
fram  poUtlcal  Inqulaltlons  On 
any  other  ba«l«.  tba  trlato  wUl  become  a 
aorry  reproach  to  thoaa  who  apoaaured  them. 
and  will  Burc'y  bave  a  damaging  rather  than 
a  beneQcant  effect  In  Oannany.  No  taak 
which  oontrooto  Intaraatlonal  lawyara  and 
•tataaman  today  la  mar«  Important  than 
that  of  aolTlnc  the  niimrrnm  and  dlflcult 
vhlch  surround  tha  project  of 
Intamatlonal  law  a  bard  raaUty 
throughout  the  world  " 

Artlcla   rv   ot   the   Oanockla   Treaty    pro- 


"Panona  cotnmlttlitc  genocUte  or  any  of 
tba  other  acu  enumerated  to  article  III 
ahall  ba  ptinlahed.  whether  th*y  ara  eooatl- 
tutiooally  raapoiutble  rulers,  public  oAelala, 
or  prtvat*  tatftvlduals." 

The  btnBBn<n?hta  covenant  la  predicated 

on  ladlTldual  respcinslbUlty  and  will  preaent 

acuU  problema  In  a  much  wider  form.    The 

matter  of  Individual  right  of  petition  and  re- 

aponalbUlty  under  the  covenant  haa  already 

had    lively    discussion    In    the    Commlsaion. 

The  proMam  waa  sidetracked  until  the  dacia- 

ratloa  wtm  appruved      It   will    break    forth 

with    ranawad    vigor.      Tha    United    Statea. 

China,  and  other  stataa  propoaa  rafarencaa 

«f  dUputea  to  a  comaUMaa  tar  opinkm  and 

oonclliation   at  tha  reqaaat  ot  atalaa  only. 

thus    approvmg     the     traditional     practice. 

India  aakeu  Instantly  for  tha  right  of  petl- 

ttoa  and  LnclLsicn  of  liability  and  rlghu  of 

iBdlvldvala^     Franca  did   tba  aame   in   the 

laadiUB  of  Or.  Caaaln.    In  that  la  a 

dun   of   an   alturoaf  fiafaral   for   the 

United  Natlona  for  In  ii  idttgatlfi  and  praae> 

cutlon  of  complaints.     Australia  prcaentad  a 

plan   and    a   charter   of   a   World   Court   of 

It—"'  Rights. 

ITm  United  f Ute).<.  It  will  be  noted,  la  for 
Individual  lUbUlty  In  gaooclde  and  for  the 
traditional  st^te  lUbiUty  and  rlt;hu  In  bu- 
amn  righta.    Where  do  we  go  from  l>ere7 

We  spaaJt  ot  Individual  llablllUe*  only- 
are  tbara  corralative  individual  righta? 
Again  I  quote  Or.  Jeaaup.  page  137.  wbo  haa 
daflnlta  views: 

**Wlth  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual aa  a  peraon  cf  International  law.  It 
will  no  longer  be  neccsaary  to  speak  solely  In 
Itram  at  nghU  of  statea  when  dealing  with 
prlvtlagaa  and  rtghta  aonfarrad  by  commer- 
•M  liMlf  MMl  other  treatlaa  itaatlng  with 
aeoamalc  And  aoelal  rights,  stataa  may  atlll 
eooduda  traatlaa  on  bahaif  of  thalr  natloaato: 
thay  may  ba.  ao  to  apaak.  convenlant  Inatm- 
■Mnu  for  oollactlva  bargaining.  Tha  staU 
M^F  retain  Ita  own  rtgbt  to  proeaad  against 
(■ofikar  state  In  caa«  of  a  treaty  breach,  but 
ftiM  laittvidual  citiacn  BMirtotoirtM  bava  bla 
ova  proaadurrs  tor  vtaAMMm  mt  bto  ovn 
figbu.  Thua  tiM  lafrtagMMM  of  a  trad«- 
rk  or  vtmttmt  vmtm  tta  pMlaction  of  ao 


tntamatlonal  eoavantloa  mmf  W  tha  baau 
for  a  cauaa  of  action  In  an  approprlau  forum 
by  the  individual  poaaaaaor  of  tha  right. 
which  he  would  dartva  tt— adiataly  from  tha 
convention  and  not  mediately  throogb  aoma 
national  law  paaaad  tor  the  ImplaaMBtaUon 
of  the  treaty.  Procedurally  apaafclag.  Jl  May 
proiva  advantagaoua  to  have  aalto  laatttutad 
first  in  national  courts,  but  thara  might  be 
attbaaquant  raview  by  an  International  trl- 
tnnal.  aa  alraady  discuaaad  In  clalma  caaes. 
Ukawtoa  tha  individual,  black  or  white, 
wotild  have  a  canaw  of  action  In  case  ba  or  she 
vara  tha  victim  of  a  breach  at  aa  tntama- 
tlonal alavary  eonvention.  Mora  proaalcaUy. 
the  Individual  buaineaaman.  air  line,  of 
Btaamahip  company,  would  not  have  to  wait 
on  the  slow  whaeto  of  diplamacy  to  secure 
damagaa  for  a  vtolatton  at  rtsMa  under  a 
Mpartltc  treaty  of  aaaHBMva  or  a  multi- 
partita convention  oonceming  commerce  and 
navigation." 

In  a  niigiam  Bapott  on  Human  Rights. 
Department  ot  Stata  Bulletin.  Augxist  8.  1948. 
by  Jamca  Pomaroy  Hendrlck.  legal  adviser 
to  the  chairman  of  the  ComnUaaion  on  Hu- 
man BIghta.  w«  find: 

"If  the  coranant  Is  to  attain  wideepread 
adherence.  It  to  aaaentlal  that  Ita  provulons 
abould  not  interfere  unduly  with  the  do- 
maaUc  Jtirisdictlon  of  member  stataa  The 
theory  of  tha  covenant  In  ttaelf  to  revolu- 
tionary: an  undertaking  by  International 
traaty  to  Insure  certain  righta  which  bave 
traditionally  been  regarded  aa  belnfc  solely 
of  national  concern  •  •  •  To  allow  an 
IndivldiuU  to  appeal  from  a  dactoion  of  bis 
country's  last  reaort  to  a  aariotia  step,  yet 
thto  might  ba  the  coaaaqnanca  of  raeognlaing 
the  right  of  Individual  petition." 

My  own  study  convinces  me  that  the  fore- 
going statements  are  subAaatlaUy  correct. 
I  cannot  believe  that  IndHMoal  raapotial- 
bilUiaa  and  liabilities  do  BOt  ciaate  correla- 
tive rlghU  and  prlvUafea— In  the  Instant 
matter  to  an  utterly  unknown  degree  and 
exunt. 

n 
The  full  Impact  of  tte  propoaad  treatlaa 
of  genocide  and  hwmaa  rIgMa  In  the  United 
Stataa  to  raiaaU  n  in  the  next  quaation :  What 
It  tha  affaet  of  t.'eaty  law  as  domaatic  law  of 
the  land,  aa  supreme  law  under  the  Consti- 
tution? 

In  your  dtocumkms  at  the  meeting  last 
year  of  tba  affect  of  customary  International 
law  aa  dOBMaUc  law.  Or  Hyde  refarrad  sev- 
eral timea  to  the  qiMattnn  of  treatise  as  do- 
maatic law  under  tba  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  tba  subject  waa  not  pur- 
sued. It  took  an  Bngliah  lawyer.  Profeaaor 
Lauirrpacbt.  to  make  clear  to  ua  anew  our 
constltutlcnal  poaitioo  tn  thaaa  words 
(p.  179): 

"The  dUtlnctlon  between  'doaMatlc  law' 
and  'constitution'  to  dellberata.  Aa  to  the 
ftrat.  It  to  clear  tliat  In  tha  abaence  of  a 
special  ensctment  or  declaration  by  the  Na- 
tional LeKlalature.  tha  Bill  of  Bl^ta.  avan 
when  ratlflad.  would  not.  In  moat  eountrlaa. 
nccaasarUy  baeona  port  of  the  municipal 
law  of  stataa  ratifying  It  In  tlie  United 
States,  article  VI  (a>  of  the  Conatltutlon 
provides  that  all  treattps  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Stataa.  aball  ba  the  supreme  law  of 
tba  land,  and  tba  ^Mlfaa  In  every  Stata  shall 
»■■«  bonad  tbaraby.  anything  in  tha  consti- 
tution or  lawa  of  any  State  to  tba  contrary 
Dotwtthaundlng. 

"Tu  that  article  tha  oourta  of  tba  Unltad 
Stataa  have  given  a  generous  murpratetlon. 
amounting  oceaalonaliy  to  an  attribution  to 
a  traaty  of  an  effect  dangarooaly  approaching 
that  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  But  In 
other  countrlea  a  duly  ratified  treaty  to  not 
part  of  municipal  law  until  It  haa  been  made 
ao  by  an  eapram  act  of  tha  national  Irglala- 
turc.  In  Oraat  Britaia  Waatiaa  affecting  prt- 
rlghts— and  tbaaa  teebitta  practically  all 
tbo  laar  of  tba  land 


made  so  by  a  apaelal 


untoaa  they  haaa 
act  of  Parliament." 

Slnea  tba  above  was  written  In  1044.  to  a 
limltad  dagraa  the  same  effect  to  had  in 
Prance.  Involved  iMraIn  to  the  diflkrult  quaa- 
tion of  a  traaty  which  to  aelf-cxacutlng  In 
whole  or  In  part.  Tha  mere  fact  of  the  ne- 
casalty  of  Imptomentatlon  by  laglalatlno.  such 
aa  the  definition  of  crimes  ur.der  Intema- 
Uonal  tow  and  fixing  pcnallUea.  doea  not 
make  a  treaty  non-aclf-exacutln^.  It  aeema 
to  ba  plain  that  the  eaacntlal  pcrtlona  of  tba 
ganoaMa  treaty  and  tha  propoaed  human 
righta  treaty  are  self-executing,  in  aplte  of 
tba  nota  of  tba  draf  ten  of  tba  latter  to  the 
contrary.  Only  clear  Intent  In  the  treaty  It- 
aalf  can  prevent  the  automatic  operation  of 
the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  Statea.  Thus 
there  may  be  created,  as  law.  a  third  Ijody 
of  treaty  law  In  thto  country  with  no  coo- 
Btuutloaal  baato  whatsoever,  of  equal  dignity 
with  our  Oonaututlon.  as  suprcma  tow  of 
the  land,  suparaading  all  State  ooostttu- 
tlons.  declsloos.  and  towa  of  tba  Stataa  cov- 
ering the  same  subjects,  and  probably  su- 
perior to  all  prior  enacted  laara  of  Congreaa 
on  the  subject.  Of  course.  It  to  no  anawer 
that  subaaquanUy  enacted  towa  by  Congraaa 
may  abrogate  or  terminate  a  treaty.  TlUa 
country  to  not  In  the  habit  of  ratifying 
treaties  with  the  Intention  of  repudtotion. 
The  effect  In  thto  country  of  a  ratified  treaty 
of  human  rtghto  and.  In  a  limited  degree,  the 
genocide  treaty.  In  a  field  which  haa  been 
almoat  axclualve  In  the  Statea.  to  so  far- 
roarhlng  in  its  consequence  that  the  word 
revolutiooary  to  not  fully  deecrlptlve  Again. 
It  to  no  answer  to  say  that  the  treaty  Is  non> 
self-eiectitlng  Under  International  law  the 
duty  to  Implement  a  treaty  fully  and  com- 
pletely to  of  the  same  high  moral  order  aa 
tha  oMlgatioo  of  tba  treaty  ttaelf.  It  Is  ati- 
serted  that  Oongraaa  haa  never  failed  to  so 
Imnlement  a  treaty. 

"The  caae  cited  by  Profeaaor  LauterpacSit 
to  the  fanK>ua  migratory  bird  caae.  Jfuvoarf 
V.  Holland  (253  U.  8  41fl).  In  which  Levia- 
than, with  deep  concern  for  the  food  sup- 
ply of  wild  duck  for  a  suffering  piopla, 
blithely  aaserted  that  there  to  no  limit  In  tha 
United  Statea  to  the  treaty-making  power 
and  UgUlatlon  enacted  thereon  unless  It  to 
prohibited  by  the  ConaUtutlon. 

The  problem  to  agfraTatcd  by  the  recent 
series  of  casea  In  the  Supreme  Court  which 
deal  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  appro- 
prtote  entire  fielda  of  legislation  to  the  ex- 
eluaioo  of  tba  Stetaa.  I  leave  to  your  imagl. 
nation  aa  to  what  would  happen  In  the  field 
of  admlntotration  of  municipal  law  If  sub> 
varalve  elements  should  teach  minorities 
that  the  field  of  civil  righto  and  laws  had 
been  removed  to  the  field  of  Intematlcnal 
law.  with  the  conaequencea  outlined  by  Dr. 
Jeaaup.  aa  quotad  herein. 

The  paucity  of  diaeusalon  of  these  conatJ- 
tutlonal  featiiraa  to  dlAcult  to  understand. 
Is  It  poaalble  that  dlacuaaion  would  not  com- 
port with  propaganda! 
m 


la  there  no  limit  to  the  power  of 
acting  under  a  treaty  except  that  of  prohibi- 
tion In  the  Constitution? 

Thto  subject  waa  diacuaaad  ftUly  at  tha 
.anual  meeting  of  tha  aoctoty  in  1908.  In 
spite  of  the  sweeping  stetcmanto  in  Jftojoari 
V  Holland  there  to  highly  respectable  author- 
ity that  there  are  sharply  defined  Umlta. 

niuatratlve  are  thcae  caaea:  U.  S.  v  Ptnfe 
(St5  U  8  aoai:  XsaJrara  v  Seattle  (MS  U  8. 
asai;  Hoidrn  v  Jof  (M  U  8.  2111:  Geo^roy  v. 
Mifg*  MSS  U.  S.  aM);  O.  S.  f.  Belmont  i90l 
U.  S.  334). 

No  treaty  has  evar  baan  bald  UBCooatltu- 
Uonal  In  any  court.  PMaral  or  State.  In  tba 
Unltad  Stataa. 

In  tba  I9m  maattng  Chief  Justice  Bu^iaa. 
in  eloalng  tba  dtacaaaton.  said  In  part: 

"St  I  mm*  bAck  to  tha  suggaauoa  I  mada 
at  tba  atart.  that  thto  to  a  aovtralfn  nattan; 
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from  my  point  of  view  tba  Batkm  has  tha 
power  to  make  any  agraemant  wliatever  in 
a  oooatitutlonal  manner  that  idataa  to  tha 
eondoct  of  our  Intematiooal  rtiations.  un- 
leas  there  can  be  found  some  expiaaa  prohi- 
bition in  ttie  Constitution,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  which  would  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  power  as  I  have  defined  It  in  con- 
nection with  our  relations  with  other  gov- 
ernments. But  If  we  attempted  to  use  tha 
treaty-making  power  to  deal  with  matters 
which  did  not  pertain  to  otir  external  rela- 
tions but  to  control  matters  which  normally 
and  appropriately  were  within  the  local 
jurtodictlons  of  the  Statea.  then  I  again  say 
there  might  be  grovmd  for  Implying  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  treaty-making  power  that  it 
to  intended  for  the  purpose  of  having  treatiea 
iCAde  relating  ^  fcsvlgn  affairs  and  not  to 
make  laws  foif  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  in  their  Internal  concerns  through  the 
exercise  of  the  asserted  treaty-making 
power." 

nr 

■lall   the  titeaty-maklng   power   be  used 

as  the  basts  for  enactment  of  domestic  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States? 

It  would  seeca  that  the  wise  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  just  given  would  be  sufficient 
answer  to  thto  questlcm. 

Prom  pan  it  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights,  appointed  by  the 
ruatdrriT  comes  thto  sinister  and  cynical 
w^Bsii  in  following  a  ftill  discuaaian  of  the 
restricted  limits  of  Federal  power  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  civil  rtghU: 

"10  Power  derived  from  the  treaty  clause 
in  article  II.  section  3  of  the  Constitution, 
to  protect  civil  rights  which  acquire  a  treaty 
status. 

"In  Ita  iieri^(m  in  Missouri  v.  Holland  in 
1930.  the  Supretne  Court  ruled  that  Ooogreas 
may  enact  statutes  to  carry  cut  treaty  obliga- 
tions, even  where,  m  the  absence  erf  a  treaty. 
It  has  no  other  power  to  pasa  such  a  statute. 
Thto  doctrine  has  an  obvious  importance  as  a 
piTTttWit  baste  for  civil  r.ghts  legisUtion. " 

Thte  to  tba  report  the  President  advised 
vs  to  read  as  si  bedtime  story.  The  road  to 
Mdcral  abaolufitom  Is  being  made  very,  very 
easy. 

» 

What  to  the  effect  of  provtekms  In  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Cni-  v  on*  as  to  human  rights, 
as  a  s'.irrend*-  ::-e  provisions  of  article 

3  (71.  the  reservation  of  jurisdiction  as  to 
domestic  questions?  What  will  be  the  effect 
as  to  rurrender  cf  domestic  queatlotts  If  the 
genocide  treaty  and  a  human  rlgbta  treaty 
are  ratified? 

The  necessity  for  extreme  care  and  skill 
In  drafting  a  treaty  to  shewn  l>y  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  the  language 
used  in  the  Oiarter  of  the  United  Nations  as 
to  human  rights. 

It  will  be  asiuned  that  yxru  are  entirely 
familiar  with  articles  1-S.  55.  56.  and  63  of 
tba  Charter,  which  refer  to  human  rights. 

Kote  how  ca.'efully  those  provisions  call 
for  promoting,  assisting,  encouraging,  recom- 
mending, the  cause  of  human  righto,  without 
the  creation  of  any  contractual  Itobility  for 
recognition  of  human  rights  by  any  state. 

But.  aa  we  have  been  reminded  by  high 
Judicial  authority,  plain  words  do  not  always 
mean  what  they  say.  The  resenration  of 
domaatic  questions,  known  as  article  2  (7). 
to  perfectly  plain  and  condac.  Certain  It  to 
that  when  the  Charter  waa  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  oth»  coontriea.  full  force 
and  aSbet  vaa  given  to  that  reservation  of 
domestie  qtiaatlons.  PuU  assurances  on  that 
point  were  givsi  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stataa  and  the  pec^tle  of  thto  country  by  the 
Sacratary  of  State  and  tha  President. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  tha 
1947  meeting  of  the  Intamatlnnal  Iaw  Asso- 
ciation, at  Prague,  a  raaolution  was  adopted 
to  set  up  comsntttaaa  for  studying  and  re- 
porting to  the  next  oonferanoa  on  tba  lags  I 


effecta  of  tba  Cbartcr  in  rdation  to  article  2 
(7).  A  dlatingaiabad  committee,  headed  by 
Lord  Porter,  was  set  up  with  Profesaor  Lanter- 
pacht  aa  rapporteur.  The  report  to  tba  hu- 
man righto  committee  of  the  International 
Law  AsBOCtoticKi  at  the  Bruaseto  (1948)  con- 
ference to  now  available  for  study  and  to  a 
layman  in  thto  field  it  to  of  startling  import. 
Distinguished  scholars  from  all  parte  of  the 
world  sent  their  commenta  and  obaervatlaDa. 
A  substantial  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  sent  in  their  conunenta 
and  obscrratians  expressed  general  agree- 
ment with  the  preliminary  report.  Com- 
ment to  made  that  Dr.  Jessup  sent  a  personal 
note  showring  on  which  points  the  prelimi- 
nary report  differs  from  the  oOcial  attlttide 
of  the  United  States.  Proffsaor  ITagJafor  ex- 
pressed a  view  different  from  that  pro- 
pounded in  the  report  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  provialona  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  matter  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoma.  In  hto 
view  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Chartor  do 
not  impose  upon  the  members  cf  the  United 
Nations  the  legal  obligation  to  respect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

New  for  sMne  of  the  surprising  conclusioos. 

"The  i»t}vlslosu  of  the  Charter  in  the  mat- 
ter of  human  righta  and  fundamental  free- 
doms cxunoB  legal  oUigations  binding  upon 
th«  individual  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.-    (P.  9.) 

'As  a  matter  of  wider  principle.  It  to  jerob- 
ably  legitimate  to  assert  that  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  promote  the  obaervanoe  of  and  re- 
spec:  for  hiiinan  righta  extends  to  the  obli- 
gation to  prevent  such  denial,  from  wboooso- 
ever  emanating,  of  human  righte  and  funda- 
mental freedoms."     (P.  21.) 

The  repcrt  then  paaacs  to  the  position  of 
the  individual  under  the  Charter: 

•"Finally,  one  cf  the  resiilta  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  in  the  matter  of  htiman 
ri^ts  and  ftmdamental  freedoms  to  to  effect 
a  far-reaching  change  in  the  position  cf  the 
individual  tn  international  law.  •  •  • 
They  transfer  the  inalienable  and  natural 
righta  (^  the  Individual  frc»n  the  vena«ble 
but  controversial  orbit  of  the  law  of  nattire 
to  the  province  of  positive  tow.  of  interna- 
tional law.-     (P.  22.) 

Having  reached  these  concloskms  as  to 
the  binding  effect  of  the  provisions  as  to 
human  rights  in  the  Charter  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  individual  under  It.  the  report 
at  length  argues  against  the  declaration  and 
a  covenant  as  retrogresstre  st^is  because  the 
favorable  situation  tmder  the  Charter  will 
be  greatly  weakened.  ^' 

As  to  the  dtflcnlties  of  ^toaXtsmanshlp  thto 
to  said: 

"Any  attempt  to  draft  tbem  in  the  hurried 
atmosfthere  of  oonferoicaa.  through  a  (vo- 
cedure  of  voting  and  r^>id  adoption  or  elimi- 
nauon  of  proposato  made  there,  must  result 
in  instrumente  the  clataaea  of  which  will  be 
often  prolix,  deficient  in  form  and  sobatanee. 
and  »^<'^"g  in  organic  tinlty.  •  •  •  The 
taok  of  drafting  an  international  UIl  of 
rights  is  confronted  with  all  the  dtlDcnttles 
which  l>eset  the  formulation  of  the  most 
intricate  clauses  of  the  constitution  cf  a 
State,  namely,  tboae  tn  thei  sphere  of  de- 
termining the  fundaasntal  righta  and  duties 
ctf  the  mdividual  and  bto  reUtlon  to  the 
State.  On  the  international  plana  tbeae 
difficulties  are  considerably  greater."  (Pp.  40 
and  41.) 

Ihen  follows  this  discussion: 

*^ndoubtedly  after  months  of  ardtiotia 
work,  such  as  the  OommlBitnn  on  Human 
Bl^ta  has  devoted  to  tbe  sobjaet.  tbcra  to 
a  tandency.  natural  in  tbe  <  trrnwatanfai,  to 
adopt  an  instrummt  abowlng  aoma  zaaolta 


of  tbe  prolonged  effort.  Any  socb 
which  may  be  the  product  net  of  convlctlan 
but  of  fatigue,  must  he  -esisted.  •  •  • 
To  attempt.  In  the  political  and  psychological 
ti^w*«T»fr»  ot  intematlaBal  raiatians  f oOow- 
taf  upon  tbe  Seoocul  World  War.  to  gtra  teal 


ahi^M  to  a  fundamental  and  btotorte 
ment  the  easeoce  of  wbl^  muat  ba  aooa  «te- 
tinct  measure  of  surrender  of  tattmtrt  righta 
of  sovereignity,  may  mean  sartous  and  irrep- 
arable injury  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
Thto  to  a  case  in  which  detoy  may  he  pret- 
erable  to  fostering  the  illusion  of  achieve- 
ment."    (P.  55.) 

If  these  commenta  are  compared  with  tba 
rtemaTMis  for  immadtota  action  expressed  by 
Mr.  Ifoakowita  in  tba  Amerlran  Bar  Aaaocta- 
tiui  Journal,  and  the  reply  of  President  Hot- 
man,  it  must  be  apparent  that  repeated  de- 
mand of  the  Hotise  of  Delegates,  on  the 
advice  of  President  Holman  and  Judge  Han- 
som for  sufficient  time  in  the  {separatKm  of 
the  convenant  and  ita  study  by  the  dtixens 
of  thto  country,  are  comfAetely  Justified. 

Then  follows  a  still  more  renukrkable 
position: 

"The  United  States  was  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  idea  of  a  declaration 
which  to  neither  binding  nor  enforceable 
and  which  to  to  be  accompanied  or  fallowed 
by  a  binding  convention — prorided  tbera  to 
a  siiatiiiil  nnmbar  of  Statea  ready  to  accept 
it.  Ibe  Unltad  Statea  haa  oppoaed  what 
must  be  regarded  as  an  indin>ensable  fea- 
ture of  an  effective  protecticm  of  human 
righta,  namely,  the  recognition  of  the  ri^t 
of  petition  by  private  individuato  and 
groups.  *  •  •'  The  histarle  part  which 
the  United  States,  since  the  Declaraticm  of 
Independence  and  ita  own  Bill  of  Righta.  has 
played  in  promoting  human  freedoms,  as 
well  as  Ita  rapidly  increaaing  part  in  Inter- 
national coopoation,  permit  the  eiqiecta- 
tion  that  tliat  country  may  yet  make  a  deci- 
sive contribution  to  an  effective  intema- 
tioaal  protection  of  the  righte  of  man.  In 
the  meantime  tt  to  preferaUe  to  leave  to  the 
farces  of  democracy  in  that  country  the  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  fully  through  the 
alower  processes  of  education  and  psranaeiaei 
the  idealistic  and  libertarian  tradition  of  tta 
people  In  retotion  to  htunan  righta."    (P.  56.) 

In  an  editorial  in  tbe  Journal  of  the  Asao- 
ctottoo.  Aidge  Hudson  paid  hto  rcspecte  to 
the  contiention  that  posltiva  law  aa  to 
htmsan  righta  vras  cieated  by  the  Charter 
in  spite  of  artide  2  (7) : 

Tt  to  difllcult  to  conceive  of  tbe  poasibfUty 
of  making  snbstanttal  piogreaa  In  the  de- 
vtiopment  of  international  tow  unless  a 
scrupulous  respect  obtains  for  the  integrity 
of  International  Instrtnnenta  Yet  a  tend- 
ency now  seems  to  prevail  In  some  quarters 
to  undermine  that  respect  by  torturing  the 
meaning  of  great  International  instnuxienta 
and  by  farcing  them  to  save  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  ffcatgnert.  imposes  at 
variance  with  the  desires  entotained  by 
CSavemmenta  when  the  instruments  were 
brotight  into  force. 

"The  usefulness  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Natlona  abookl  not  ba  aalaeonceived. 
The  Organteatkm  wiD  anftare  only  if  ita 
provisions  arc  respected.  A  frame  for  a  fu- 
ture must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  picture 
itself,  and  the  United  Nations  may  need  to 
he  protected  against  aome  of  ita  more  ardent 
frieiKto. 

"When  reforms  cannot  be  achieved  throo^ 
agencies  of  local  government,  it  to  tOtea  a 
temptation  to  seek  to  have  them  ordained 
tnan  above  and  afar.  Prohlenas  take  on  an 
niusory  gtdse  of  simplicity  if  the  fcrum  of 
their  consldermtkxi  can  be  shifted  to  a  dis- 
tant state  or  national  c^rttaL  And  a  faa« 
ure  there  aasQy  begets  a  further  temptation 
to  seek  thdr  aidution  by  international  action. 
Pertiape  such  progression  to  not  to  be  con- 
demned, bnt  tt  abould  not  be  permitted  to 
place  strains  on  Tn*»**"t  international  Iagla» 
laticn. 

If  govornmcBts  **»«>'^  have  confidence 
that  tlie  Instruments  by  wiiich  they  bind 
themselves  will  not  be  made  to  serve  un- 
intended purposes,  if  respect  to  not  paid  to 
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(urtber  commlt- 

<Uv«iapinent   of 

m^l  b*  Mi1i:iuil7  manted. 
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I 


An  inaportant  funetloo  ot  the  United 
xnHpttt   tbuj  be   frustrated.     (TTte 
Journal  ol  InUmatlonal  Law.  vol.  43.  No. 
pp.  im,  Wt.  1Ml> 

▼t 

flteU  tiM  Aaorteaa  people,  with  tbotr  guar- 
ABtloa  of  proMettoB  la  the  trials  at  tadivM- 
uals  ast  pmmt  m  other  countrlos.  •fo*  to 
•xtradmoo  and  trials  of  AnMrtcans  before 
fwrelgn  or  intrrnattonsl  trlbunau  for  viola- 
tions of  International  Isw? 

With  the  possible  exception  of  divMad 
opinloa  as  to  prosscutKm  and  trial  (or  war 
crunas.  cur  ezpenenca  In  tba  13  oonferences 
vltb  law7«rs  in  varunia  Stataa  rumlabsa  an 
■■Idialli  **ao"  to  thia  qucatteo.  It  la  said 
by  Uwy«rs  parti liipallag  m  the  war  tnais 
that  thera  ware  mmny  privilefjes  of  the  ac- 
cused In  criminal  trtals  under  our  sipatam 
wblcfa  were  not  present  m  those  trials  Add 
to  that  the  problems  of  extradition,  languace. 
jtrocadia*.  and  coat  ot  defents.  and  tt  is  easy 
to  saa  vby  AaMrtcan  lawyers  sbould  be  of  de- 
clad  opiBloaa  on  the  subject  Tbe  difficulty 
In  sai  iirtin  approval  of  the  United  States  for 
tba  World  Court  may  point  the  way  (cr  our 
fcptacantatlves  In  the  Unted  Natloas  on  con- 
sMtartac  |aop<— li  for  other  Intamatlonal  trl- 
btraals. 

Judge  Orle  L.  Phillips  phrased  this  question 
In  eowMCtlon  with  the  Genocide  Treaty 
thus: 

-With  raapact  to  article  VI.  In  the  event  we 
ratify  tba  convention,  should  we.  by  res- 
ervstlon.  srprsaaly  provide  that  citisens  of 
the  United  States  and  persons  within  the  ter- 
rttonsl  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Ststes. 
i  wttb  genocide,  will  be  subject  to  trial 
only  by  a  competent  Judicial 
trttouaal  of  and  tlttlnf^  within  the  United 
Stataa.  vastad  with  jurisdiction  over  such  of- 
fense by  Federal  legislation;  that  a  citizen 
or  other  person  so  charged  shall  be  presumed 
to  ba  Innocent  until  his  guilt  has  been  estab- 
hahait  by  lawful  avidanca  beyond  a  reason - 
aMa  doubt;  that  a  ettlaan  or  other  person 
so  charged  shall  be  protected  by  all  the  safe- 
guards eo-'bracad  within  the  Constitution  of 
ths  United  Ststes.  Including  the  rlgbU  guar- 
antaad  by  the  fourth,  fifth.  aUth.  and  eighth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  an  accused  charged  with  a 
domastic  crime;  and  that  such  citizen  or 
otbar  parson  sbaJl  not  be  subject  to  be 
chargad.  triad,  or  sentenced  by  any  Intema- 
tionai  penal  tribunal?" 
vn 

Wbat  means  are  available  to  fit  our  stnic- 
tura  into  tba  Intarnatlooal  picture  without 
dastnicUon  o<  our  basic  prlnctplas? 

Must  we  have  a  consututlonal  amsndmant 
to  put  the  United  States  on  s  parity  with 
other  nations  on  the  effect  of  trestiaa  as 
l9w?  If.  from  the  auuiy  Aalda  of 
of  the  United  NatloiM  iMra  traatles 
itlc  questions  ara  oflared.  such 
■My  become  absolutely  necessary  If 
aot.  tba  SanaU  of  the  United  Stataa  nu>j  be 
oM^ad  to  refuse  ratiilcatioo. 

Tba  racarvatlon  route  did  not  work  In  the 
caaa  of  the  League  of  Natlona.  The  subject 
mUBt  be  explored  and  tt  must  ba  understood 
by  the  people  that  reservations  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  adjustmsnt  of  the 
eovaaant  of  bumsn  rlgbu  and  othsr  treaties 
to  ctv  Oonatttution. 

Sy«paUMtle  advice  and  eoWMal.  baaad  on 
earvfol  eonttnulng  study  of  ttM  subject  and 
iha  work  of  tba  OonMliMMi  oa  Hu.man 
Blfhta.  la  eallad  for.  Tba  ABMflcan  Bar 
iUnctattaia  wUl  aanunua  to  fuactloo  In  tbu 
line  itn  work  m  mora  eHlaana 
faaOllar  with  international 
educatloa  la 
9t  tiM  day. 


By  UlaJ  and  error  the  United 
find  lU  way  and  gradually  Its 
be  greater  than  Its  InevlUble  faUures. 

If  it  U  thought  that  the  dllBcultles  have 
been  ovcrempbaslasd  In  tbU  address,  let  me 
lamlnd  you  thst  only  If  the  tremendous  alas 
at  tba  Job  u  understood  can  any  prograaa 
ba  made.  It  is  no  tlma  for  orations  and  amo- 
tions on  btunan  rtghU.  for  propagancU  and 
recitals  of  «Tongs  and  bardahlps.  Profssaor 
Lauterpscht.  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  subject  of  human  rlgbu.  devotes  four 
pages  of  his  book  to  a  recital  of  the  diacultiei 
and  the  problems  to  be  faced.  He  then 
makes  these  statamenU: 

"Yet.  when  all  has  been  said,  the  fact  rt- 
■^Ins  tbat  any  attempt  to  translate  the  Idas 
erf  an  International  bill  of  the  rlgbts  of  man 
UMu  a  vorklnit  rule  of  law  is  fraught  wi:h 
dimculttes  which  disturb  orthodox  thought 
to  the  point  of  utter  discoursgement." 
(P  r  ) 

This,  from  his  book,  may  be  the  lesson  for 
all  of  tu: 

"In  view  of  all  these  dllBcultles.  it  may 
be  felt  that  indulgence  in  the  idea  of  an 
ir.temattrnal  bill  of  the  rights  of  man  Is  a  re- 
grettable dispersion  of  effort,  of  the  futlUt? 
and  utter  Impracticability  of  which  the 
student  of  law  and  politics  ought  to  wara 
both  governments  and  public  opinion  at 
large.  It  may  be  his  bualnef.^  to  do  so  At 
the  sair.e  time,  however,  it  Is  his  duty  to  aasl>t 
In  uncovering  tba  hidden  springs  and  the 
enduring  core  of  the  matter— a  matter  which 
Is  the  abiding  theme  of  political  and  ifiA 
thought  throughout  the  ages.  It  is  possible 
thst  in  the  contemplation  of  the  cotUinulty 
of  ideas  and  aepiratlona  on  the  subject  we 
may  find  assistance  in  approaching  the  solu- 
tion of  thst  per*  latent  problem  of  law  ai.d 
government."     (P.  15.) 


"ATiatioB  CoQstitates  the  Domioact  Ann 
is  Warfare,  in  Any  Kind  of  Warfare— 
To  Deny  This  Painfully  Sclf-Evident 
Fact  of  World  War  II  Is  To  ForfeH  Ae 
Re>p«ct  of  a  Public  Which  It,  on  This 
Point  at  Least.  Admirably  Well-In- 
forawd" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

cr  WASHINCTi  N 

IN  THE  HOU«E  OF  REPRESENT ATTVM 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr  JACKSON  of  Washington  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  words  which  I  have  quoted 
are  taken  from  one  of  the  most  un- 
biased. thouRht-provoking.  and  challeng- 
ing articles  on  air  power  I  have  ever  read. 
Written  by  Mr.  Stuart  B.  Barber,  it  Is 
entitled  "What  EK)  We  Want  Prom  Air 
Power."  and  was  published  in  the  July 
25  iasue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Barber  emphmaUes  the  fact  that 
ascertainment  .should  be  made  and  de- 
termination reached  with  respect  to  the 
specific  objectlvgg  which  lUt  oountry 
should  seek— In  orttar  to  snbtfo*  and  van- 
quish the  enemy  if  and  when  we  might  l>e 
called  to  moblUie  in  defense  of  our 
cotmtry. 

The  odtlor  of  the  Washington  Post.  In 
UUa    article,     poaes     theaa 


li  Um  OfeJaellfO  to  spread  mass  dsatmetlon. 
laavs  an  snany  proa- 


trata:  or  Is  It  to  concentrate  on  kcrtcklng 
out  eommunications  or  a  few  key  industnes 
on  which  the  enemy's  war  potential  depends 
without  inviting  the  creation  of  tbc  same 
kind  of  millstone  which  was  caused  by  the 
Indiscriminate  devastation  In  Germany? 
Tbaaa  are  political  decisions  which  must 
precede  an  effective  military  war  plan,  for, 
without  them,  the  military  cannot  kixow  In 
other  than  a  general  way  what  may  ba 
expected  of  It. 

Mr.  Barber  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
"considering  war  as  a  uhoJe."  the  air 
arm  is  and  must  be  dominant.  He 
points  out  that  this  does  not  mean  "that 
the  Air  Porce  mitst  dominate.  American 
air  power."  he  states,  "consists  of  all 
planes  which  would  contribute  to  the 
control  of  the  air  over  land  and  sea." 

Mr.  Barber  challenged  the  idea  of  con- 
structing a  military  plan  for  the  conduct 
of  war  without  a  clear  and  lucid  under- 
standing of  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  war.  "That."  he  states, 
"IS  something  which  neither  the  armed 
services  nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can 
write.  ■  He  makes  that  decision  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  National  Security 
Council  for  "There  and  not  in  the  Jomt 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  tne  respon.sibiliiy  for 
writing  the  basic  war  policy  of  the  United 
States  ■ 

The  article  Is  so  altogether  reasonable, 
unbiased,  and  free  frofi.  service  preju- 
dice and  looks  so  completely  to  the  t>e5t 
interests  of  our  own  national  security — 
that  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Ricosd  in  full. 

I  am  doing  so  in  order  that  it  might 
be  broutjht  to  the  attention  not  alone  cf 
my  colleagues  in  this  Congress  and  oth- 
ers charged  with  the  economical  and 
effective  defense  of  the  country  but  to 
all  the  people  of  our  country. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

WHAT  DO  w(  wsirr  raoM  *n  rovers* 
(By  Stuart  B   Bart>er) 

Admiral  Tarnell's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
July  15  serves  to  focus  attention  on  why  ths 
national  defense  of  the  United  States  is  the 
subject  of  Incredible  and  dangerous  con- 
fusion and  bickering. 

To  begin  at  the  end  of  the  admlral'i  letter. 
be  states:  "There  is  no  dominant  arm  in  war- 
fare. All  are  equally  essential."  With  ail 
due  respect  to  the  distinguished  former  com- 
msnder  in  chief  of  the  fleet.  I  submit  that 
tbls  statement  is  nonsense,  and  that  Its  con- 
stant reiteration  by  Navy  spokesmen  baa 
dooa  the  Navy — and  our  national  security — 
Bora  barm  than  ail  the  machinations  in  the 
Air  Force. 

Aviation  constitutes  the  dominant  arm  in 
warfare — In  any  kind  of  warfare.  To  deny 
thU  la  not  only  to  deny  the  psinfully  self- 
evident  facts  of  World  War  II.  but  to  forfeit 
the  respect  of  a  public  which  u,  on  this  point 
St  least,  admirably  well-informed  IV)r  as 
the  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  so  succinctly 
stated,  control  of  the  air  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  every  military  operation,  air,  land, 
and  sea. 

To  say  thst  aviation  Is  the  dominant  arm 
Is  not  to  say  tbat  ground  surface  and  sub- 
surface forcca  ara  not  essential.  They  are. 
Nor  la  It  to  say  thst  they  must  be  mere  aux- 
lllartaa  to  tbe  sir  arm.  They  must  not  be. 
On  appropriate  occasion  they  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  nstional  objective  as  primary  com- 
bat forces  In  tbair  own  rlgbt.  to  which,  oa 
such  occasions,  the  sir  arm  will  be  the  atn- 
Oiary.  But  let  there  be  no  lack  of  repetition: 
•onsidertiig  war  as  a  whole,  the  air  arm  Is  and 
must  be  dominant. 

Tn  say  thst  svUtlon  Is  dominant  Is  not  to 
«T  that  tbc  Air  Farce  mwt  doaalnate.    tw 
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American  air  power  consists  of  all  planes 
which  can  coi$^bute  to  the  primary  purpose 
of  controlling  the  air  and  to  using  that  con- 
trol, over  land  or  sea,  be  they  Air  Force.  Navy, 
or  Marine.  The  Air  Force  would  have  us 
make  the  simple  identification:  Air  p>ower 
equals  Air  Fort*.  Our  obsolescent  cruiser 
admirals  amiably  assist  them  by  insisting 
that  naval  aviation  is  merely  a  part  of  sea 
power,  snd  not  air  power  at  all. 

Naval  aviation,  to  be  sure,  does  help  to 
ccmtrol  the  sea.  but  its  airmen  can  tell  you 
that  their  Job.  first  and  foremost,  like  that 
of  any  other  airmen.  Is  to  defeat  the  enemy 
air  force — or  be  driven  from  Ixjth  air  and 
sea.  One  can  be  sure  that  enemy  air  leaders 
in  calculating  their  opposition,  do  not  fall  to 
Include  the  planes  of  the  Navy  and  Marines. 
Let  us  be  as  wise  as  they  and  think  of  our 
air  power  as  a  whole,  however  for  convenience 
of  operation  it  may  be  divided. 

To  say  that  aviation  Is  dominant  is  not 
to  say  that  we  must  build  our  military 
strength  around  tbe  B-36,  or  around  any 
other  single  weapon  or  single  narrow  con- 
cept of  air  warfare.  Air  power  is  far  broader 
and  more  versatile  a  force  than  its  multiple 
boards  of  specialists  know,  or  would  have 
us  believe.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
its  greatest  enemies  are  those  bomber  fanat- 
ics, or  fighter  enthusiasts,  who,  with  all  too 
little  understanding  of  air  power  as  a  whole 
or  faith  in  Its  broad  potentials,  would  limit 
Its  development  to  the  narrow  sphere  which 
they  do  understand. 

For  air  power  is  not  bomUng  alone,  nor 
destruction  alone.  It  comprlaea  that  total 
array  of  military  missions  proven  and  poten- 
tial, constructlw  as  well  as  destructive,  which 
can  be  accomplished  through  control  of  the 
air  power  to  do,  as  the  essential  preliminary 
to  determining  what  our  air  power  shall  be, 
and  with  it  what  our  total  power  shall  be. 

It  U  impossible  to  comprehend  tbe  means 
of  American  victory  In  war  against  a  major 
power  except  through  major  reliance  on 
strategic  air  attack.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  inquire  Into  the  means,  the  objectives, 
the  timing,  and  the  byproducts  of  such  at- 
tack. It  is  essential  to  inquire  what  else  we 
must  do  besides  strategic  air  attack,  and  to 
support  that  attack  and  to  follow  through  to 
inquire  whether  our  present  total  air  power 
Is  properly  balanced  and  properly  developed 
to  do  those  things  which  we  must  do  at  ths 
start  of  a  war.  if  we  are  to  accomplish  maxi- 
mum restilts  with  minimum  expense,  waste 
and  danger. 

In  making  such  Inquiries  we  should  fcwget 
for  the  time  the  old  arguments  of  which  serv- 
ice ahall  have  what  roles  and  missions,  and 
what  weapons  to  carry  them  out.  If  we  can 
determine  tha  necasaary  shspe  of  our  na- 
tional air  power  considered  as  a  whole,  for 
all  the  tasks  which  American  Interesu  re- 
quire to  be  done,  it  will  become  relatively 
simple  to  dispose  the  places  of  this  air  power 
among  the  services  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards of  combat  as  well  as  dollar  efficiency. 

As  Admiral  Tamell  so  correctly  points  out. 
It  Is  not  poaslble  to  determine  what  the  shape 
of  our  air  power,  or  our  nUlltary  power  as  a 
whole  shall  be.  untU  there  Is  agreement  on 
the  war  plan  and  its  objective.  On  this  he 
says,  the  three  services  must  agree. 

Here.  I  believe,  we  come  to  tba  heart  of  the 
controversy.  We  cannot  decide  the  nature 
of  our  military  forces  without  a  war  plan. 
But  we  cannot  construct  a  war  plan  for  the 
mUltary  without  first  having  a  statement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  case 
of  war.  and  of  the  political  and  economic 
war  plans  with  which  the  military  war  plan 
mtist  be  meahed.  whlcb  it  must  support,  and 
by  which  lu  nature  and  obJecUves  must  ba 
limited. 

Tbls  latter  statement  neither  tbe  armed 
•arrtoaa  nor  tba  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can 
Vrlta.  The  day  has  paaaed  when  the  armed 
forces  unUaterally  datarmlnad  objective  and 
plan  ct  war.   AAnlral  Tamell  has  missed  tba 


point;  the  services  cannot  write  a  sound  war 
plan  untU  the,-  are  given  an  objective  and  a 
framework  from  above.  There  is  ample  public 
evidence  that  the  military  plan  of  today  Is 
built  around  terror  bombing  and  bears  little 
relation  to  our  poUtlcal  plans  and  objectives. 
Tbe  fault  for  this  must  be  hung  squarely  on 
the  members  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, Individually  and  collectively.  For  there, 
and  not  In  the  JCS.  Is  the  responsibUity  for 
writing  the  ba£ic  war  poUcy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  war  we  shall  oppose  a  power  capable 
of  gaining  control  of  the  vast  areas  and 
populations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  These  areas 
and  populations  contain  resources  which  we 
need,  and  which  we  must  at  any  event  keep 
from  being  productively  used  by  the  enemy 
power.  That  power  is  a  political  power  oper- 
ating in  the  realm  of  ideas  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary power. 

Immediately  we  come  to  questions  which 
the  military  cannot  answer.  To  what  extent 
shall  we  combat  those  ideas  by  bomtw,  and 
to  what  extent  by  political  means?  To  what 
extent  shall  we  hold  or  occupy  those  areas 
and  populations  with  our  own  troops,  and 
to  what  extent  by  political  means? 

How  shaU  we  conclude  a  war  and  restore 
peace?  By  destruction  and  indefinite  occu- 
pation, or  by  somehow  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  nonbostlle  governments  from  the 
populstions  of  each  area,  which  can  maintain 
order  and  restore  productivity  with  Tnintmiifi^ 
cost  to  us?  To  what  extent,  to  accomplish 
these  things,  must  we  limit  tbe '  potential 
destructiveness  of  our  weapons,  and  guide 
them  into  channels  of  greatest  political  ad- 
vantage? 

These  questions  have  neither  been  an- 
swered nor  faced.  Because  they  have  not 
been,  the  Joint  Chiefs  argue  Interminably 
about  what.  In  the  end  analysis,  are  opposing 
views  of  political  objectives  ratber  tban  mili- 
tary methods  of  attaining  a  prescribed  set 
of  objectives.  Each  service  tries  to  keep  alive 
a  full  set  of  weapons  adequate  for  all  pos- 
sible tasks  because  the  exact  taaks  to  be 
accomplished  have  not  t>een  defined. 

Meanwhile.  Impatient  advocates  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  bellow  and  cast  their 
weight  about,  demanding  tbe  abolition  of 
tbls.  that,  or  the  otber  force,  or  its  merger 
and  disappearance  into  sometblng  else.  If 
they  stxxeed.  they  will  narrow  tbe  range  of 
what  we  could  do  In  war.  and  Inevitably  limit 
our  eventual  choice  of  objectives  and  strat- 
egy. But  they  will  be  doing  tbls  througb  tba 
back  door,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  well- 
constructed,  positive  plan  for  tislng  tbe  total 
resources.  poUtlcal  as  well  as  tnllltary.  <rf  tba 
United  States  to  accomplish  its  basic  objec- 
tives In  war. 

There  Is  mora  tban  a  little  suspicion  tbat 
thoae  who  clamor  so  loudly  for  unification 
on  the  service  level  do  so  to  cover  their  in- 
abUlty  to  face  and  solve  tbe  problem  of  uni- 
fication at  the  level  of  policy  and  strategy  on 
tbe  national  plane. 

For  this  vacxrum  of  national  strategic  plan- 
ning few  members  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  can  be  held  blameless.  Ultimate  re> 
sponslbUity  Is.  of  course,  the  President's  as 
its  head.  But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
certainly  be  somewhat  curious  as  to  what 
objactlves  bis  Department  mtist  prepare  to 
accomplish  unless  he  intends  to  decide  these 
himself.  And  should  not  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  scwoewhat  apprehensive  of  whether 
certain  professed  military  objectives  might 
make  political  and  psychological  warfare  auid 
tbe  reestablishment  of  peace  impoasible? 

The  Air  Ftxre.  of  course,  finds  the  policy 
vacuum  most  pleasant:  lu  quaal-aflelal  min- 
ions can  continue  to  sell  tbe  panacaa  of  dty 
bombing  without  regard  to  its  effect  on  politi- 
cal warfars.  Why  then  has  not  the  Navy 
raised  tba  qtiastkn  of  our  objectlvas  and 
over-all  stratagy  In  war  and  Inalstad  tbat 
tbe  Sectirlty  CouzicU  bring  it  to  dadakn} 


Here,  I  think,  wa  complete  tbe  circle. 
Aside  from  any  question  of  their  leadtfsbip 
and  courage,  tbe  Navy's  stirf ace- minded  lead- 
ers cannot  i»-opose  to  the  National  Security 
Council  an  alternative  basic  concept  for  fuily 
accomi^lsblng  the  national  objectives  In  war. 
They  cannot  do  tbls  because  they  do  not 
understand,  or  are  unwilling  to  admit,  tbat 
tbe  dominant  force  In  war  must  be  aviatlaii. 

They  continue  to  talk  of  "occupying  tba 
enemy  nation."  They  appear  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  potentialities  of  strategic  air 
warfare  In  its  txtjadeat  aense.  as  distinguished 
from  the  narrow  one-way  street  of  city  bomb- 
iixg.  They  talk  of  strategic  and  tactical  avia- 
tion— Just  as  do  the  heavy  bomber  fanat- 
ics— although  they  were  two  different  things 
Instead  of  merely  two  different  ways  of  apply- 
ing tbe  same  weapons  and  forces. 

They  will  not  let  tbe  Navy's  aviators— 
who  are  airmen  first  and  seamen  second — 
discuss  what  American  air  power  should  be, 
as  the  tMJance  whole  needed  to  carry  out 
specific  national  policies,  and  ai>art  from  any 
aqtiabbles  over  the  roles  and  miwVftni  of 
^>eclflc  services.  The  Navy  thus  serrea  to 
perpetuate,  instead  of  to  Initiate,  the  reform 
of  an  American  defensive  system  swollen  at 
both  ends  and  weak  In  the  middle. 

Now  is  the  time  tor  mUltary  statesmen. 
They  need  not  t>e  airmen,  but  they  must  un- 
derstand the  dominance  of  air,  the  great  po- 
tential variety  and  fiexiblllty  of  air  weap- 
ons— and  their  dependence  upon  surface  as 
well.  They  mtjst  understand  also  the  rela- 
tions between  military  and  political  force  to 
opposing  a  power  which  has  both.  They  will 
not  be  found  amcmg  the  bomber,  fighter,  or 
submarine  fanatics,  but  wherever  they  may 
be  foimd  It  is  time  the  services  let  them 
come  to  tbe  top.  to  lead  our  thinking  for  a 
whUe  until  these  lasties  can  tw  clarified. 

Meanwhile,  astute  poUtlcal  thinking,  and 
coorage,  and  some  wllllngnees  to  admit  pre- 
Tlous  error,  are  also  required  if  we  are  to 
sarrive.  The  Washington  Post  might  lead 
tbls  parade  by  admitting  that  its  insistence 
on  putting  the  form  of  service  unification 
ahead  of  the  substance  of  unification  of  na- 
titmal  policy.  Is  putting  the  cart  l>etore  tba 
horse. 

It  might  alao  withdraw  Ita  propoaal  that 
the  threa  senrlce  repreaentatlvea  ba  ramovad 
from  the  National  Security  CouncU.  Now. 
if  ever,  we  need  tbe  fullest,  broadest  presen- 
tation to  the  council  of  the  varying  alterna- 
tives which  we  could  adopt,  rather  than  a 
determination  by  one  man  whose  breadth  of 
vision  and  capacity  for  sober  reflection  are. 
shall  we  say.  as  yet  unproved.  Beyond  this. 
it  is  up  to  the  vision  and  ooon^  of  tha 
members  of  the  council,  if  they  would  trtily 
serve  their  country. 

AKLIXCTOM,  Va. 


PabBc  Works  To  Restore  EmplojiDent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  tf  • 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  tmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  23,  indicating  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  to  provide  a  publlc-workj 
program  to  restore  employment: 

An  ofltelal  report  of  soaring  OovenuBaot 
payments  to  joblaas  workar*  gave  a  ptisb  to- 
day to  confTssi tonal  aiitl<li>iaMloii  cam- 
palgns. 
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t  flsrurttf  an- 
t  liuurtnc*  pay- 
MHita  htt  a  r«eor«  awBthly  %tmi  «C  fiMaM.- 
too  ta  Jm>«_  _ 

tlM  larfMt  prrrhMw  total  far  any 

ta  tb«  btetorr  oT  Um  law  waa  tisa.- 
In  March  UUa  yaar. 
MaajiT    lOOOOO   mora  )oblaaa   ivorkara   rt- 
e»iv«d  uamn^iatwrnmn  banpflu  aaeh  waak  in 
Jusa  tnaa  te  May.  ka  aald 

tliaaili  covtag  to  cback  thta  trand.  tha 
■aaata  PntaUe  Worka  Commlttaa  yesterday 
apfroTcd  unanlmoualy  Ita  ao-caUad  antlda- 
bUl  authormag  Lba  Oorenun^nt  to 
$100  000  000  to  Statca  and  eonunu- 
for  planntng  a  pabtlc-works  progT«Lin. 


vnvBAiaa'  aw  KxmniKO 

Tba  Senate   Labor   Committee   approved, 
ly,  a  year's  extension,  witb 

MooM,  or  the  &a-ao  yoUmt 

law  wblch  U  due  to  expire  Mon- 
Thla  law  autbortaea  Federal  paymenU 
up  to  $30  a  week  for  &2  weeks  to  joblaaa 
veterans. 

Pte*ldent  Truman,  who  already  has 
lauBcbad  txls  own  program  of  directing  Oot- 
araaaent  Imylng  and  spending  in  areas  bard- 
eat  hit  by  <inempk>yment.  bad  urged  exten- 
sion of  the  law. 

The  employaaant  aaeurtty  acaDCy  aald  that 
total  unemployaiant  beaaAt  payaacnta  dur- 
ing the  Orst  0  months  of  this  year  were 
about  taoO.OOO.OOO.  This  was  almost  twice 
tha  aatount  paid  out  during  tha  aame  period 


TlM  average  weekly  number  of  clalmacta 
la  /una  waa  1.814.000.  compared  with  1.716.- 
000  in  May. 

«rw  cLsncAHTS  UKazaaa 

Xattlal  claims,  repreeenting  new  unemploy- 

MOat.    roae   fiom   S37.400   to   341.600   during 

tka  week  ending  July  16.  latest  on  record. 

Bureau  said. 

Oontlnuad  clataBs.  iipraaantlng   weeks  of 

at  »vnnn^  tovered  workers  roae 

1J03JD00   to   a.iaa.OOO— a   new   weekly 


An  but  five  States  reported  Increases  dur- 
tag  tba  July  16  week. 

"Tba  largaat  ineraaaaa  In  continued 
claim*—- 46  aOO  In  Pennsytvtnla.  29.900  In  New 
York,  and  16.000  In  Alabama— were  primarUy 
due  to  postponed  elalma  (from  the  July  4 
IWilday)."  Mr    Goodwin  said. 

■a  said  there  were  scattered  reports  of 
faealls  of  workers,  but  they  were  not  exten- 
atfa  enough  to  be  significant. 


Alaska  Skoold  Have  Receiyed  Fore«i 
Hif bway  Foadt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 

IN  THE  HOOM  OP  avaMBNTATrvn 
Tmttdav.  July  29.  1949 

Mr.  BAATUrrr  Mr.  •ptaker.  tho 
fttUntlon  of  the  Mouv  wa*  called  tho 
othar  day  to  a  i«tt«T  whirh  Mr  F»ll« 
0.  CohM  «r«l«  l«  Iho  WaahingtM  Ptii 
ioprnnoitntiun 


SSTiS 


W9  oMMirtMUon  In  ih*  iwhwmU  Mnoy 
ifAJMlM.  to  tote  tiPiUf  Mr.  CMmb  mft4o 
fififoilii  U  •  oo«mmiHiMoii  vMM  ha4 
■ftfloUPty  ippior»d  tn  tht  Pool  from  Mr. 
WillMi  U  Mur.  editor  mmI  putoUatoor 
of  Um  KaUhllun    « Alaska* 


urtinf  that  tbo  approprUtlon  be  made. 
Mr.  Cohen  dcocrlbod  the  effort  to  obUin 
the  appropriation  aa  oxie  which  sought 
'pulp  mill  access  roads  in  Alaska  which 
would  have  been  spent  to  consummate 
a  scheme  which  competent  critics  have 
called  the  most  outlandish  land  grab 
since  Teapot  Dome.**  Further.  Mr.  Cohen 
coca  on  to  say: 

ThU  acheroe  •  •  •  contempJatea  re- 
Ueving  the  Alaskan  Indians  of  valuable  tlm- 
bcrlands  and  tmnlng  their  Umber  over  tor 
a  song  to  favored  companies.  •  •  •  sev- 
eral reaponalble  firms  have  decided  not  to 
deal  In  hot  timber.  Mr.  Baker  and  some  of 
his  associates  have  therefore  undertaken  to 
secure  substantial  Federal  subsidies  for  leas 
squeamlah  Investors.  Scruple-swallowing 
timber  eompantes  were  Informally  promised 
19.000.000  of  public  funds  for  private  timber 
roada  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  pay  for  themselves.  Such  roads  would 
serve  no  public  purpoae.  they  would  He  with- 
in a  private  lumber  company  empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  Mr.  Cohen  Is  a  great  expert 
on  Indian  law.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  he  has  ever  at  heart  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indian  people.  I  acknowl- 
edge those  facts  freely:  likewise  I  want 
to  say  that  I  hold  Mr.  Cohen  in  high  per- 
sonal esteem.  Nevertheless.  I  cannot 
permit  to  go  unanswered  the  charges  he 
has  made  in  his  letter. 

Undoubtedly  the  "land  grab"  referred 
to  is  in  connection  with  Public  Law  385 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  What  wa.s 
the  occasion  for  the  passage  of  that  leg- 
islation? Briefly,  it  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  In 
order  that  there  might  be  reasonably 
early  utilization  of  some  of  the  vast 
timber  resources  in  Tongass  National 
Forest  in  southeastern  Alaska.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  Indian  land 
claims — whatever  their  validity — pro- 
vided a  complicatmg  factor  which  made 
venture  capital  hesitate  to  enter  the  area 
and  make  the  heavy  investment  neces- 
sary In  construction  of  pulp  mills  and 
pertinent  works.  One  such  installation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  cost  anywhere  from 
twenty  to  thirty  mUlion  dollars.  This  is 
not  a  case  of  big  business  freezing  out 
small  business.  It  is  a  case  of  big  busi- 
nasa  or  no  basiness  at  all  and  to  date  in 
Alaska  It  has  been  nothing.  This  Li  true 
although  there  are  truly  magnificent 
Btands  of  hemlock  and  spruce  timber  to 
be  found  there.  About  the  time  that 
Hotise  Joint  Resolution  205— which  k>e- 
came  Public  Law  385— was  Introduced 
there  waa  a  change  in  the  economic  out- 
look which  made  it  seem  highly  proba- 
ble that  Investment  capital  could  be  In- 
duced  to  enter  Alaska  and  construct  pulp 
It  waa  equally  nbvloun  that  tmleaa 
ipanlea  interested  rould  obtain  a 
ir  and  undlaput«d  right  to  the  timber 
Whlrh  thf'y  n'^eded  they  would  not  make 
■ay  inv^atment  at  til.  Th'  Indian  claims 
hU  koon  9nMn§  tor  yaari  aimI  In  iM7. 


no  n«artr  d<>(armlnallnn  than  when  they 
»tra  nr»i  Inlllalad.  IImp  aama  alatcmant 
••uM  be  mad*  In  July  IfM, 

•o,  Um  OoAf  raaa,  through  llM  nadtum 
of  Um  |t(Rl  raaolutioff),  govt  Um  rottat 
■anHO  llilorHy  to  enter  Into  eontrarta 
wttii  tftnbtr  rompanias,  notwithstanding 
tMf  elain\s  made  or  to  be  made  by  the 


Indian  people.  P.ovl*ion  was  Incor- 
porated so  that  the  money  which  would 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  timber  would 
be  placed  in  a  separate  account  in  the 
United  States  Treasury.  In  the  event 
the  land  claimed  wa-:;  found  to  be  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  the  money 
would  be  retained  in  the  Treasury:  if  it 
were  found  to  be  the  property  of  the  In- 
dians then  it  would  be  turned  over  to 
them. 

The  law  specifically  states  that  "noth- 
ing in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed 
as  recognizing  or  denying  the  validity  of 
any  claims  of  possessory  rights  to  lands 
or  timt>er  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  Tongass  National  Forest." 

This  is  what  is  now  being  referred  to 
as  the  greatest  land  grab  since  Teapot 
Dome.  I  fail  to  .see  that  it  was  any  such 
thing  or  that  there  was  any  "land  grab" 
at  all.  Those  who  joined  in  the  effort  to 
have  House  Joint  Resolution  205  enacted 
are  by  implication  in  the  letter  referred 
to  above  accused  of  having  joined  in  a 
plot  -SO  nefarious  that  the  Teapot  Dome 
.scandal  is  the  only  one  which  truly  com- 
pares with  It.    That  Is  arrant  nonsense. 

If  the  accusation  Ls  correct  it  must  lie 
against  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. It  must  lie  against  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Both  com- 
mittees reported  out  the  bill.  It  must  lie 
against  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Both  Houses  passed  the  bill.  It  must  lie 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
He,  who.  above  all  other  ofdcials  in  this 
Government,  is  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  gave 
personal  time  and  personal  attention  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  205  and  endorsed 
It.  The  accusation  must  lie  against  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  likewise  endorsed  the  resolution.  It 
must  lie  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  signing  it.  It  must  lie 
against  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  Mr.  B.  Frank  Heintzleman.  regional 
forester  for  Alaska.  They  were  for  the 
resolution.  In  equal  degree  the  accusa- 
tion Ls  lodged  against  Hon.  Ernest 
Gruening.  Governor  of  Alaska.  He  sup- 
ported House  Joint  Resolution  205.  In 
jast  the  same  manner  the  charge  mast  be 
placed  against  the  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Alaska.  He  was  for  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  to  this  day  has  no  guilty  con- 
science on  account  of  the  position  he 
look. 

Thla  ftUoftd  grab  was  not  carried  out 
in  stoatth  or  OOCrecy.  Complete  hearings 
werg  held  before  the  House  Committea 
on  Affrlculture.    Both  •ktao  were  hMr4« 

The  iUnber  at  oUko  Is  found  in  Ton- 
laas  Katlonal  Poroot.  It  lo  now  the  prop* 
erty  n1  all  the  p#op1f<  of  f  he  United  ttfttfOi 
lt«  rxient  la  mk  h  that  from  It  35  pi  ml 
of  the  n«1irtpiim  IMfda  of  the  Unlt«4 
Mtatea  «oul4  N  mot.  lu  uMiiMtton.  on 
•otind  prlMlpUi  9i  otMorvati'it  woiikl 
be  ol  RMlorlAl  >ono«  Id  AU«Iim  U 
woyid  provtda  a  ydf»iowid  Imiusi ry  for 
iOuUMaairrn  Alatka  and  i(  all  the  tMlkor 
vhieh  eould  ba  taken  aarh  year  imder 
ronaervoilon  praftUrs  were  moving  to* 
ward  the  pulp  mllU  it  U  ooUroaud  thai 
tho  BOiWlatlon  ol  tiMt  area  would  bo 
doywid.    It  U  otovleiM  what  that  would 
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mean  to  the  buoloooo  of  that  region.  It 
is  obvious  likewise  that  the  Indians  there 
would  benefit  along  with  their  white 
neighbors  In  that  there  would  be  addi- 
tional employment  and  the  whole  econ- 
omy would  be  bettered. 

The  leference  made  In  Mr.  Cohen's  let- 
ter to  turning  timber  over  for  a  song  to 
favored  companies  is  wide  of  the  mark 
and  grossly  inaccurate.  The  Forest 
Service  called  for  bids  on  one  block  of 
timber  following  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  205.  A  successful  bid 
was  entered.  Anyone  could  have  made 
an  offer.  Advertising  in  media  of  gen- 
eral circulation  preceded  the  sale  which 
has  been  made.  Parenthetically,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  very  fact  that  no 
other  timber  has  been  sold  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  Forest  Service  has  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  private  companies  to  se- 
cure timber  rights  until  it  is  made  clear 
that  those  companies  are  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  prepared  to  start  local  indus- 
tries. Had  the  Forest  Service  been  in- 
clined to  divest  the  southeastern 
Alaskan  Indians  of  opportunity  to 
make  claims  to  lands,  then  by  now  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  trans- 
ferred all  the  valuable  stands  to  private 
companies  under  long-term  contracts. 
No  such  thing  has  been  done.  That 
offers  an  eloquent  answer,  I  should  think. 
to  those  who  believe  as  Mr.  Cohen  appar- 
ently does. 

I  can  say  of  personal  knowledge  that 
the  statement  that  "scruple-swallowing 
timber  companies  were  informally 
promised  $9,000,000  of  public  funds  for 
private  timber  roads  which  othenvise 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  themselves" 
has  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact.  The 
decision  to  ask  Congress  for  a  specific 
appropriation  for  the  forest  highways  of 
Alaska  was  not  made  until  late  summer 
of  1948.  The  roads  sought  would  not 
have  been  roads  for  private  companies. 
They  would  have  l)een  community  roads. 
One  reason  why  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  special  appropriation  was 
pointed  out  by  Governor  Gruening.  of 
Alaska,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Gov- 
ernor Gruening  said: 

Now.  In  the  forest  areas  vhere  we  are  In- 
cluded. It  Is  rather  striking  that  vmder  the 
formula  we  are  entitled  to  certain  amounts, 
but  the  actual  appropriations  are  very 
different. 

I  have  here  the  figures  lor  the  last  17  or 
18  years  and  during  these  years  we  have  re- 
ceived something  less  than  afl.OOO.OOO  than 
we  were  suppoatd  to  receive  under  the 
iermula. 

In  1W3  under  the  formula,  we  were  sup- 
poMd  to  receive  0O4S.0OO  for  the  construction 
of  highways  in  tb«  forest  areas.  Wt  rtcelved 
#.50.000. 

Thers  was  a  tperlal  Appropriation  that 
y**r.  and  under  tha  fermuta  we  ware  sttp' 
poaed  to  rtcriva  0407.000.    We  got  nothing. 

Ho  MOl  ypni,  im,  ttfldor  tlM  foroMdo. 
AloriM  waa  to  Nfhn  for  foMOl  klflNvayf. 
91/4M<000.    Wv  Ml  I9I0(II9< 

Ai»ti  IN*  It  aM»l  en,  WHi  Um  ilOi|iMoi  ol 

s  «,.....  «s  iMTvffr  gol  wfeol  w§  mf  anUUod 

m<>«i  9tum  wo  |ol  a  MUiiv'ly  mmU 

■Bi%f)uii '»( iHa  pfuporUon  w*  ware  autitled  to, 

Whon  Mr  HoHHflomgn,  rogkmdl  for> 
•Iter  of  Alttiika.  teoUflod  before  the  Son- 
ftto  Appropriations  Committee,  he  wm 
apeciflc  In  stating  that  if  appropriated 


the  road  money  would  not  go  for  private 
roads.    He  said: 

If  we  are  to  get  these  plants  In  southeast- 
ern Alaska,  It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
have  better  community  facilities.  We  want 
these  plants  In  existing  towns.  •  •  • 
But  one  of  the  things  especlall:  needed  Is 
roads  and  the  Government  Is  looked  to  to 
build  the  roads  to  serve  these  communities. 
The  Tongass  National  Forest,  which  is  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  covers  most  of  south- 
east Alaska  and  extends  practically  to  the 
limits  of  the  towns.  Therefore,  the  roads  of 
this  entire  region  are  logically  national  forest 
roads  and  are  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Government. 

I  for  one  am  not  going  to  lose  any  sleep 
over  being  accused  of  having  gone  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ask  for 
$9,000,000  for  roads  for  private  com- 
panies. I  did  no  such  thing.  I  asked 
for  proper  Federal  attention  to  road  con- 
struction on  Federal  land  in  an  area  of 
35.000  square  miles  which  has  now  about 
175  miles  of  highways.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Governor  Gruening  and  Sena- 
tor Magnuson.  who  also  urged  the  ap- 
propriation be  made,  will  agree  any  more 
readily  than  I  that  they  made  their  ar- 
guments for  this  money  in  other  than 
the  public  interest.  Mr.  Baker,  to  whom 
Mr.'Cohen  pays  his  respects,  is  labeled  as 
being  out  of  order  in  asking  Congress  to 
do  something  constructive  after  all  this 
time  so  that  roads  might  be  built  over 
federally  ownec  lands.  Mr.  Baker  has 
demonstrated  himself  time  and  time 
again  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Indian  people 
of  Alaska.  It  is  most  unfair  to  attack 
him  if  he  desires  some  roads  to  be  built 
in  southeastern  Alaska  and  some  pulp 
mills  to  be  established  there. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  Delegate  in 
Congress  I  have  maintained  that  the 
Indian  people  of  southeastern  Alaska — 
and  I  want  to  say  here  they  are  a  supe- 
rior group  of  citizens — should  have  every 
last  opportunity  to  make  tfieir  claims  to 
land  and  to  have  those  claims  fairly  In- 
vestigated and  adjudicated.  In  fact,  I 
introduced  a  bill  whch  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood  to  bring  about  a  final  and 
definitive  conclusion  to  this  long-stand- 
ing and  irritating  problem,  one  which  has 
troubled  Iwth  the  Indian  and  white  peo- 
ple. I  have  always  said  that  I  would  re- 
sist to  the  utmost  any  move  to  extinguish 
arbitrarily  any  rights  which  they  as- 
serted. I  do  not  consider  Public  Law  385 
to  be  such  an  extinguishment. 

One  difficulty  in  all  of  this  is  that  too 
many  of  those  who  aline  tii^mselves  with 
the  Indian  cau^e — and  who  do  not  hap- 
pen to  live  in  Alaska — state  categorically 
but  altogether  improperly  that  the  lands 
which  the  Indians  claim  are  theirs  with- 
out any  doubt  whatooovor.  Of  courao, 
lh\n  l«  limply  not  so.  Thftt  Is  what  «0 
must  nnd  out.  To  doto  there  hai  boos 
more  totk  than  action,  and  the  ttm?  has 
oom«  wtien  loaioihlnv  mi«ht  to  bo  done. 
It  ouahi  td  bo  doiM  in  ail  ftilrnoM  to  tht 
ladiftM,  If  thoy  tro  found  to  own  UM 
m  Muthoiitorn  Alulut  or  tn  tny  olhor 
oooUoA  of  Alaak*  thojf  ibould  rooolvo  II 
•s  their  rivhi.  TlMir  didlmf  it  provod 
would  ovtrrido  tbf  Oofommtnt'i  otfttBU 
Inaofar  u  they  dro  contained  In  tbo 
Executive  order  creating  TonfMs  Na- 
tional Poreat  because  that  order  oxprosoly 


atated  that  the  lands  Included  within 
the  kx)undaries  of  the  forest  were  subject 
to  existing  rights. 

I  have  made  this  rather  lengthy  ex- 
planation because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  to  let  go  unnoticed  the  kind  of  at- 
tack which  has  been  made  in  this  case. 
It  has  no  bsisis  in  fact,  it  is  founded  on  a 
set  of  misstatements  and  it  does  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  Alaska  and 
Alaskans — Indians  as  well  as  whites. 


Soviet  Union  Committing  Genocide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON,  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, "genocide"  is  the  newest  legal  term 
in  international  law.  In  brief  "geno- 
cide" means  "race  murder"  or  "nation 
murder."  It  was  defined  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Genocide  as  an  act  which  is 
committed  "with  intent  to  destroy  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious,  group  as  such."  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
which  met  in  Paris  last  December  and 
accepted  the  Convention  on  Genocide, 
said  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
vention that  persons  committing  any  of 
these  acts  of  genocide  are  to  be  pub- 
lished not  only  if  they  are  public  officials 
but  even  if  they  are  state  rulers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  if  the  in- 
formation which  is  contained  in  news 
articles  today  is  correct,  then  Joe  Stalin 
and  his  officisd  family  should  be  charged 
and  tried  for  violation  of  the  acts  of 
genocide  as  approved  by  the  United 
States  at  the  Genocide  Convention  at 
Paris  last  December.  The  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  charges  that  the  Soviet  is  up- 
rooting 400.000  Jews  from  the  Ukraine 
and  White  Russia  and  deporting  them 
to  Archangel  and  Siberia.  Here  is  a 
challenge  to  the  United  Nations  to  ferret 
out  the  facts  and  to  report  if  these  news 
stories  are  correct.  If  they  are,  the 
United  States  should  promptly  repudiate 
the  Convention  of  Genocide,  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  a  news  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Monday,  July  2S,  1949: 

OovtCT  I*  Acct;saa  or  Vptovtitta  Jswa— 
ANTi«coMMt;i«ter  f4U0tff  8ATS  hoaaai 
AacAs  Aoo  ctMAum  rot  Ptmms  Wao 

Lani  nm«m,  July  94/-«tho  foMoi  Odion 
Waa  t>rt<\t»m  tnday  Of  l^MdOllM  tliOIIOIddl 
«f  Ityaaian  Jews  frOHl  tbO  PWiidO  Odd 
WMio  Jltiaeia  In  briMot  Odd  odddod  do« 
^oMOMi  10  fleof  Ita  bordor  iodoi  for 
poooIMo  WOf  > 

Id  0  letter  lenl  lo  Ttafvo  Uo. 
Oenerel  oT  ttoe  United  ffoiioiif,  Ibo 
Jevlah  Uaffue  AdoldOl  Clndwiddtiin,  Ine . 
eUariMl  thai  the  Moioov  MfonNNonl  bad 
been  dl^Mlebiof  seeiot  pwloe  sduodf  into 
Ihe  two  nefmbUM  to  round  up  the  antl* 
toulltarlan  J#w»,  cram  tham  into  ratlroad 
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•nd  ihlp  UMzn  to  forced-labor  camps  tn 

Ttw  cbarf*  wm  mad*  b^  th«  exccutlv* 
aim  iiM  oC  tbm  Uag^M.  Rabbi  Benjamin 
Bcholtx.  who  told  tbe  Houm  CooimUtc*  on 
Un-American  Actlrttlcs  2  weeks  ago  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  Commnakrt  ooosplncT 
to  inflame  religious  and  netal  mlnorniM 
>tr7.  Rabbi  Scbvtta  mM  b« 
to  Mr.  Us  in  tlM  namt  at 
humanity  to  use  United  NaUons  facilities 
to  end  ttas  Infraction  of  human  righu. 

■rtlmatUig  that  the  total  Jewish  popula- 
tion aSactsd  bf  Vam  aUnsd  deportation  pro- 
gram bed  reached  400.000  in  the  two  Re- 
publics. Babbl  Schultz  said  that  Premier 
Stalin,  like  the  Czar  In  1914.  was  shifting  the 
Jewlah  famUles  because  be  did  not  trust 
their  ioyaltj  to  his  tyrannical  regime,  and 
as  siispected  recalcitrants  they  must  be  kept 
■efely  in  the  Interior  and  not  left  at  the 
wben  war  threatens. 


Spcdfleally.  on  the  immm  c€  war  prepera- 
the  eaecuUTe  «Nc«ar  of  the  Lea«ue 
fMt  "mute  Ruasla  and  the  Uliralne 
•re  at  the  bt«ists  at  the  Soviet  Union"  and 
said  that  Stalin  was  "preparing  tor  an  Inter- 
national  confUct." 

There  Is  a  second  motlration  for  the  anti- 
program.  RabM  Schults 
tbat  to  the  deatre  of  the  Krt 
to  epp— ee  tbe  antl-Bemifi  m  an  are* 
■aamtlam  bee  always  been 
:."  Wltb  tbe  Soviet  regime  "curr>ing 
at  the  eipenwe  of  the  Jews.  Rabbi 
Scbulta  continued,  the  Jewish  msisri  are 
for  tbe  first  time  feeling  the  effect  of  Moe- 
eow's  "new  anti-SMnitic  policy.  hare«e#ore 
to  tbe  intellectual  classes  ' 

to  Rabbi  Schults.  RussU's  se- 
cret polios  arrlTC  suddenly  with  patrol  wagons 
'and  in  a  few  hours  Jews  are  prtsoncrs  on 
traliM.  bound  for  forced  labor  In  the  fiuoen 
wastes  around  Archangel  or  In  Siberia." 

~In  towns  that  tbe  KKVD  has  not  yet 
reoched."  aeeordlng  to  RabM  ScbntV  letur. 
■tbe  benaars  are  flUed  with  Je«»  atBteg  all 
their  possessions  to  the  psssents  Mr  a  song 
In  anticipation  of  being  deported." 

nnus  lateet  enormity  came  to  light  when 
Mw  tn  rotend  tried  to  maintain  their  regu- 
lar eiw nepntirteiii  I  with  relatlTse  In  the 
Ukraine  and  Whiu  Russia."  tbe  league  ofll- 
elal  said.  "For  some  weeks  sU  letters  have 
eome  back  marked  "VosTratlt  adreaaat  vtbU.' 
meaning  Tetumed  to  sender — addraeeae  baa 
leff- 

Tbe  league  charged  also  that  a  purge  of 
tntelleetuai  Jews  was  under  way.  and  it  was 
aptetMemilj  charged  tliat  Itsik  Pfeffer.  de- 
scribed ae  a  leading  Jewish  wnur.  has  been 
mleslng  for  months. 

Rabbi  Schults  said  that  he  was  appealing 
for  United  Nations  action  and  for  csncclta- 
tlon  of  the  deportation  orders.  Also,  he  said, 
he  Is  asking  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
their  homee  and  fur  the  Insuring  of  their 
«1tU  rigb^  when  and  if  they  are  returned. 

OOclala  of  the  organization  were  not  arall- 
able  tonight  for  comment.  A  spokesman  for 
the  league  said  that  the  appeal  was  being 
nutde  on  moral  grounds  rather  than  legal 
grounds. 


OTHSB   DSPOaTATIONS 

WsannMTOir.  July  M— Russia,  sscltlng  to 
snppraae  any  Intamal  dangers  along  bar  Iron- 
tiers,  to  reported  to  have  removed  perbapa  ae 
many  as  a  quarter  million  persons  In  mam 
deportations.  This  appeared  to  be  one  ex- 
planation today  for  OfeMUre  referencea  In 
the  Russian  publMaitlHI  Kotnsomotskoya 
Fravda. 

A  Mueii—  dtopatch  by  Aaaoctoted  Preee  Be- 
porter  Bddy  Olimorc.  dlscuaalng  the  general 
gggMNBlc  and  polu;cal  •ituatlon  referred  to 
Hm  artlcto.     It  mentioned  that  lh«  funcUon 


ot  military  suppreealon  Inside  tbe  country 
BOW  Imd  been  removed  but  said  the  function 
at  military  defense  fg«'"-*  attacks  from  out- 
side still  remained.  Thto  snnaelad  thst  the 
SoTtot  OoTemment  now  was  eonfldent  about 
Its  own  internal  areas. 

Informs tl(Hi  current  In  Europe  and  now 
reaching  oOeial  OovernnMnt  observers  hers 
Includes  reports  of  mass  deportations  of  peo- 
ples of  non-Russian  birth  or  deecent  from  the 
perlmeUr  aonas  of  tbe  Caucasus  and  Baltic 
regions.  It  was  learned. 

Thcee  reports  say  that  in  the  Caucasus, 
particularly  along  the  Iranian  border.  Soviet 
security  forcee  have  removed  an  estimated 
50.003  persons.  This  U  a  sizable  number 
for  such  a  sparsely  inhabited  region.  They 
include  peoples  at  Oreek.  Turkish,  and  Iran- 
ian birth  or  parentage,  with  a  higher  per- 
eentage  of  Turklah  peoplea  involved. 

To  the  north,  deportations  in  the  Baltic 
area  may  have  reached  as  many  as  200.0C0  In 
LlthuanU,  Latvia,  and  Efetonla.  it  U  re- 
ported. 


Beariac  Property  Oiickt  To  Pay 
Tu 


EX1XN6ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  II I  nmis 
Hf  THK  HOUSE  OP  WBTRRSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  194$ 

Mr  MASON.  Mr  Speaker,  as  further 
proof  that  this  tax-dodging  racket  is 
becoming  so  common  as  to  become  a 
serious  menace  to  Government  Trea.sury 
receipts.  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Courier- Journal,  of  Louisville,  Ky..  which 
cites  another  plan  by  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  can  profit  through 
another  tax -dodging  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  twice  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  havrcaJIed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  University  of  Louisville.  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  Is  to  benefit  from  the  receipts 
of  the  famous  race  track  known  as 
Churchill  Downs  because  the  race  track 
Is  to  be  taken  over  by  a  tax-free  founda- 
tion, and  a  large  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  tax-free' admission  tickets,  tax-free 
paddocks,  and  tax-free  parimutuel  per- 
centages is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  uni- 
versity. I  have  received  a  protest  from 
the  university  concerning  my  statement 
with  an  explanation  of  the  situation  re- 
garding the  propased  future  relationship 
that  will  exist  between  the  university  and 
the  foundation — an  explanation  that  did 
not  explain.  That  letter  of  explanation 
was  Inserted  in  the  Ricoiid  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MoaTONl. 

The  editorial  from  the  Courier- Journal 
of  Tuesday.  July  19.  1949.  follows: 

iMCOMB-aaAaiMQ  raomrv  occht  to  fst 

TAXSa 

Tbe  University  ot  UoulsvlUe  Is  the  object  of 
locsl  pride  and  Interest,  one  of  the  city  s 
great  social  sseets.  It  Is  easy,  therefore,  to 
plead  such  s  case  as  thst  which  Is  presently 
being  dlacvisscd  ThU  to  the  Idea  that  tbe 
uni\^eraity  buy  part  of  Lincoln  Park,  build  on 
It  and  rent  the  property.  Prom  the  opera- 
tion, it  to  eeiculated,  there  wUI  be  enough 
to  pay  oE  the  Investment  in  33  years  and 
letve  a  balance,  about  gU.OOO  a  year,  for  the 
unlvsrsltj  budget. 


The  rcatilt  would  be  obtained  by  Invoking 
the  prtaetpis  of  tax  exemption  for  property 
of  edueattonai  instltutlona.  However,  tax 
exemption  In  this  case  would  be  an  abuse  ot 
the  principle.  The  Coiuler-Journal  has  long 
felt,  snd  many  times  has  expressed  an  opin- 
ion to  thU  effect,  that  It  Is  unfslr  and  danger- 
ous to  exempt  from  taxatl'^n  the  Income- 
bearing  property  of  schooU,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, or  churches. 

Supporting  this  thought,  in  recent  years 
there  baa  been  a  trend  of  courts  to  look  criti- 
cally St  historic  exemptions  under  section 
170  of  the  Kentucky  Constitution.  Three 
years  ago.  In  an  opinion  that  a  church-owned 
property  rented  to  a  private  business  should 
be  taxed.  Judge  Lawrence  Speckman  said: 
'*The  courts  must  stand  firm  against  any 
abuse  of  the  exemption  allowed  under  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth so  that  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the 
government  may  be  borne  equally  by  all  Its 
clt-zens." 

Whst  the  Judge  seemed  to  say  was  that  ex- 
emptions of  the  sort  are  unfair  because  they 
force  all  other  property  owners  who  do  pay 
taxes  to  contribute  to  the  tax-free  church  or 
institution. 

But  these  are  worthy  cauaes.  you  may  say. 
To  be  sure.  However,  everything  else  that  a 
government  supports  through  lu  tax  reve- 
nue Is  a  worthy  cause,  or  else  It  has  no 
place  In  the  budget.  City  taxes  on  a  devel- 
opment such  as  proposed  at  Fourth  and 
Outhrle  are  calculated  at  $633dO  a  year.  ThU 
would  tie  lost  If  the  exemption  were  allowad 
to  the  university  as  owner.  By  extcnaloa 
of  the  principle,  more  and  more  valuable  « 
property  might  be  acquired  by  churchea. 
schools  and  eleemosynary  institutions  luitll 
larger  and  larger  chunks  of  the  public  tax 
assets  would  be  gone.  There  would  be  leai 
and  leas  public  money  for  stfvleee. 

The  problem  of  tax  exemptions  to  very  real 
to  Loutevllle  The  title  of  much  valxiabto 
downtown  property  reeta  with  Institutions 
claiming  immunity — ths  Kcnyon  Building, 
the  Oreyhound  Bus  Station,  the  Stelden  and 
Kaufman-Straus  stores  on  Fourth  Street,  for 
example  The  title  holders  Include  Union 
College  of  Barbourvllle,  the  Baptist  and  Pres- 
byterian seminaries,  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Home  of  the  Innooenta.  the  Chil- 
dren's Free  Hospital  and  many  others.  While 
the  court  uf  appeato  in  IMA  began  upaettlng 
old  coacepts  of  exemption  rights,  there  Is 
still  need  of  deflnltlotis. 

The  Lincoln  Park  proposal  to  the  third  of 
the  sort  heard  In  the  last  year  In  behalf  at 
tbe  University  of  LouUvlUe.  There  were  alec 
suggestions,  however  vague,  involving  the 
street-raUway  aystem  and  Churchill  Downs. 
Motivss  in  every  caae  have  been  mixed  and 
hazy.  It  Is  greatly  to  be  feared  whether  the 
cause  of  the  university,  Its  place  In  the  pub- 
lic regard,  has  been  enhanced  by  natural  hit- 
man suspicions  (Whether  or  not  Jtutlfled) 
that  stockholders,  brokers,  or  pronuitcrs  had 
their  eyes  on  the  resulU:  that  the  university 
could  Jtut  pcsslbly  be  a  convenient  worthy 
caiise. 

And  we  And  It  doubtful  that  the  University 
of  Louisville  or  cny  other  Uistltutlon  would 
profit  In  the  long  nm  by  the  additional  reve- 
nue from  such  Investments.  The  sddltlon 
mliiht  very  well  turn  out  to  be  fictitious. 
Ftir  It  to  obvious  that  public  budget  makers, 
aware  of  the  institution's  commercial  reve- 
nue, would  be  Influenced  by  the  natural 
thought  to  cut  off  their  appropriations. 

The  srrat^^meat.  then,  leads  to  a  tempta- 
tion to  evade  responalMllty  all  around.  The 
budget  makers  would  feel  their  responslt>lllty 
Issstwga.  The  Institution — s  church,  a 
eenool.  a  charity  servloe — would  find  It  natu- 
ral to  resort  (and  It  has  happened  here)  to 
the  plan  of  long-time  leasee  to  oonunerelal 
establlshmenu.  In  tbe  case  of  a  flO  year 
\e»ae.  tor  rxtmple,  who  migl^t  be  said  actu- 
ally to  own  either  land  or  buildings? 
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Fedieral  Taxes  and  Small  BusLaet* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.E3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  newspaper  article 
from  the  Redwood  City  Tribune  in  Cali- 
fornia is  a  graphic  example  of  what  the 
present  Federal  tax  system  Is  doing  to 
small -business  enterprises  throughout 
the  country. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  repeal  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  is  working  a  definite 
hardship  on  <jroducers  and  consumers 
alike.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
took  steps  to  remove  these  unjustified 
taxes  at  the  earliest  i>ossible  date. 

The  editorial  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer further  emphasizes  the  existing 
situation  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  Meml)er  of  the  House. 

IFrom  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  of 
July  21.  194Q| 

JAT-DEZ  LEATHSE  CO.  TO   HALT  OPXXATIONS 

The  Jay-Dee  Leather  Products  Co.,  803 
Shasta  Street,  will  close  operations  of  Its 
Redwood  City  plant  thto  week.  Charles  Weeks. 
president  of  the  plant,  announced  today. 

Weeks  said  that  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  remove  the  wartime  excise  taxes, 
amounting  to  a  30-percent  tax  on  the  com- 
pany's products,  was  the  factor  that  resulted 
in  the  closing  of  the  factory.. 

The  president  said  that  the  disastrous 
long-range  effect  of  the  excess-profits  ,taxes, 
renegotiation  of  contracts,  and  continuing 
heavy  taxes  of  all  kinds  had  stripped  the 
company  of  its  operating  funds. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  Weeks  stated, 
other  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  fac- 
tory have  prevented  profitable  operations  of 
the  company.  He  cited  sharply  Increased 
freight  rates  which  be  claimed  excluded  the 
company  from  doing  business  In  eastern 
markets.  Weeks  also  said  that  the  transpor- 
tation and  warehouse  strikes  in  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere  prevented  the  company  from 
continuing  its  operation  here. 

The  Jay- Dee  Co.,  which  manufactured 
leather  goods,  started  In  operation  In  San 
Carlos  in  1938. 

J.  D.  Lynch  created  the  business  originally 
In  1935  as  a  "bedside"  enterprise.  Lynch  had 
been  ordered  to  bed  by  hto  doctors  because 
of  ill  health  and  opened  the  business  at  hto 
San  Carlos  homer  The  business  grew  and 
developed,  and  In  1940  the  manufacturing 
company  moved  to  Redwood  City.  At  peak 
operation,  Jay-Dee  provided  employn>ent  to 
185  persons  and  had  an  annual  pay  roll  In 
sxcess  of  $500,000. 

During  the  war  years  the  firm  manufac- 
tured articles  for  the  Navy. 

The  firm  experienced  Its  first  production 
cut  in  1947  and  Weeks  announced  that  the 
active  pay  roll  had  shrunk  from  185  to  50. 

The  company  had  experienced  u  previous 
set-back  In  btislness  after  the  refusal  of  meat 
packers  to  sel'.  hides  at  OPA  prices  In  August 
of  1946  had  practically  shut  down  operations 
at  the  plant. 

Weeks  said  today  that  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  had  taken  action  to  close  the 
business  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany at  once. 

He  did  not  indicate  whether  there  was  any 
possibility  that  the  Jay-Dee  Co.  would  open 
again  or  T^hat  would  happen  to  the  company's 
Shasta  Street  building. 


{From   the   Cincinnati    (Ohio)    Enquirer  ot 
AprU  28.  1949] 

SOME  Otrr-OF-OATE  TAXXS 

Dtirlng  the  war.  and  for  a  time  thereafter, 
there  was  Justification  for  special  taxes  on 
so-called  luxxiry  items.  Dnder  this  program 
some  things  which  were  not  strictly  classi- 
fiable as  luxuries  also  were  taxed — quite 
frankly,  to  discourage  public  use. 

This  was  the  case  particularly  with  travel 
fares,  telephones,  and  telegraph.  These  fa- 
cilities already  were  Jammed  to  capacity,  and 
the  function  of  the  tax  upon  them  was  to 
make  them  as  unpopular  as  possible,  as  well 
as  to  raise  some  additional  revenue  for  war- 
time needs. 

The  Justification  for  the  special  taxes  upon 
such  items  now  has  disappeared  completely. 
The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businessmen,  an  organization  which  repre- 
sents tbe  grass  roots  of  American  business, 
announced  the  results  of  a  r>oll  of  its  mem- 
bership the  other  day,  and  86  percent  favored 
elimination  of  the  so-callod  luxury  taxes  on 
such  Items  as  women's  handbags,  theater  and 
sports  tickets,  telephones,  and  travel  fares. 

A  woman's  handbag  is  hardly  a  luxury 
(ask  any  woman  who  tries  to  do  without 
one).  Sports  and  theater  tickets  hardly  can 
be  classified  as  luxtiries  in  peacetime,  when 
almost  every  family  budget  makes  some  al- 
lowance for  entertainment  or  recreation, 
hov^ever  slight. 

Canada  has  removed  the  wartime  luxtiry 
taxes,  and  as  a  result  a  very  incongruous  sit- 
uation has  arisen.  >^  Travel  tickets  intended 
for  use  In  the  United  States  can  be  purchased 
through  a  Canadian  ticket  agent  for  15  per- 
cent less  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  a  round-trip  transcontinental  alr-llne 
ticket,  the  tax  differential  amounts  to 
$44  96. 

We  do  not  think  that  Congress  Intended 
for  the  wartime  luxury  taxes  to  remain  as  a 
perpetual  burden  on  goods  and  services 
wMch  certainly  are  not  in  the  luxury  class 
in  peaceUme. 


Straw  Man  for  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  long  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  fair  and 
Impartial  in  its  views  and  opinions  on 
controversial  current  issues;  consequent- 
ly, when  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
states  Its  views.  Its  analyses  carry  added 
weight.  I  strongly  feel  that  their  edi- 
torial on  July  22,  called  Straw  Man  for 
1950,  should  be  read  by  everyone.  It  is 
directly  in  line  with  my  own  views  con- 
cerning the  tactics  used  and  I  also  in- 
clude an  extract  from  a  radio  speech  of 
my  own  delivered  over  Station  WHP  in 
Harrisburg  and  Station  WLBR  in  Leba- 
non on  July  10,  1949.  This  is  something 
the  general  public  is  beginning  to  realize 
more  and  more  with  each  passing  day. 

For  their  own  protection,  everyone 
should  know  It.  Otherwise  we  will  never 
secure  the  fair  and  impartial  kind  of 
labor-management  law  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  de- 
mand. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
22.  19^91 

STBAW  MAN  FOR    ISSO 

Washington  observers  are  saying  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  any  kind  of  labor  leg- 
islation this  year.  One  labor  expert  believes 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  stand  unchanged 
at  least  until  after  the  1930  elections,  and 
that  union  leadership  would  have  It  so. 

If  these  opinions  be  correct,  here  Is  a  situ- 
ation which  should  not  go  unchallenged. 
Purposefully  maneuvering  to  keep  the  very 
law  on  the  statute  books  that  they  so  mani- 
festly want  repealed,  because  a  more  lenient 
law  would  be  harder  to  attack,  may  be  smart 
politics  for  the  unions.  But  it  is  also  bad 
politics  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  bettering  labor-management  re- 
lations. 

We  believe  most  Americans  care  neither 
about  a  victory  for  Industry  nor  a  victory  for 
labor.  They  care  very  much  about  better 
teamwork  betw^een  the  two.  and  they  are  In- 
terested In  a  legislative  framework  which 
promises  to  further  It. 

It  would  still  be  wiser.  In  our  view,  to 
have  improvements  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
bear  the  names  of  such  Congressmen  as  Sen- 
ators IvES,  Morse,  and  Doxtglas.  For  one 
thing,  the  sooner  labor  relations  becomes  a 
nonpartisan  Issue  the  better  for  the  coiui- 
try.  For  another,  the  unions  have  made  the 
name  Taft  into  a  shibboleth.  Regardless  of 
the  gross  injustice  to  Senator  Tatt,  It  is  a 
needless  handicap  to  labor  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  the  Taft  amendments  would 
appear  to  Improve  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
greatly.  Strangely  enough.  In  the  light  of 
the  unions'  attack,  these  are  largely  im- 
provements which  would  meet  many  of  la- 
bor's most  vigorous  and  valid  objections  to 
the  1947  law.  If  the  amendments  offer  the 
most  expedient  answer  for  opposition  to 
this  do-nothing  stratagem,  we  wotild  sup- 
port them. 

If  Taft-Hartley  Is  not  to  be  preserved  as  a 
straw  man  for  labcH'  to  point  to  and  knock 
down  in  1950,  then  It  is  up  to  probusiness 
conservatives  as  well  as  to  mlddle-of-the- 
roaders  to  do  something  about  it.  Ener- 
gies hitherto  devoted  to  defending  every  Jot 
and  tittle  of  the  current  law.  and  even  to 
adding  tougher  syllables,  might  now  be  di- 
rected -  toward  more  promising  goals. 


TAFT-HARTLXT   LAW   TACTICS 

(Radio  speech  by  Hon.  John  C.  Kunkkl, 
Member  of  Congress,  of  Pennsylvania,  over 
Station  WHP,  July  10,  1949) 

The  Senate  has  now  passed  a  labor-man- 
agement relations  bUl  revising  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  In  substance,  it  is  much  like 
the  Wood  bill  which  was  recommitted  several 
months  ago  in  the  House.  It  Itnocks  out 
those  provisions  which  experience  has  shown 
were  unworlcable  and  also  those  which  were 
unfair  to  labor.  No  one  ever  contended  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  the  final  answer  to 
the  labor-management  problem,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple find  that  It  was  a  necessary  step  in  the 
right  direction — laying  a  foundation  upon 
which  an  Intelligent  policy  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  Industrial  peace  could  be  built. 
There  are  28  changes  in  the  new  bill.  These 
changes  are  based  on  experiouce  and  recog- 
nize all  the  Just  complaints  of  labor  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  They  are  all  in  line 
with  the  Republican  pledges^  correct  any 
errors  in  that  law  while  preserving  the  good 
feattires  of  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  law  the 
American  people  want  because  what  the  great- 
majority  In  this  country  do  want  is  a  law 
fair  to  management,  fair  to  labor,  and  which 
protects  the  Interest  of  the  general  public. 
It  preserves  the  Injunction  In  the  form  used 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  only  by  petition  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  only  If  the  strike 
or  threatened  strike  would  luisrfere  greatly 
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Ptaat  MlRn«  li 
mMUM  of  pr«Tent- 


VNIl  Om 

also  aut 

tng  luch  BtrtfeM. 

No  oiM  know  what  wUl  wi<w  happen  In  tbe 
PTMMtent   Trunuut   •UU   inateta   on 
i^wa    o<    Um    Taft-Hartley    law. 
MU.   vhteh   the   admintstrmuon 
tm  bavtat  raooounlttad  by  a  tlu-**- 
WW  •obMuttUOlf  tha  mnm  m 
bill.    Praaklant  Tni^an  eon» 
tt  a  irr«at  victory  to  hav*  UUa  law. 
watch  eurtd  naarty  all  of  the  aound  ohjac- 
ttHH  o<  labor  to  the  Taft-HarU«y  law.  r*- 
•■■■MtlMl  to  the  Hotiae  Conunlttee  on  Labor. 
I  tflH^TM  tfcwet^lUy  with  Mr  Truman  about 
tMa.    There  la  a  ttronff  teeUng  nn  Capitol 
■W  that  the  Prealdcnt  wanu  to  keep  the 
Taft-SarUcy  law  on  tbe  booka  Intact,  par- 
ticularly  to   keep   lU   bad   features   on    the 
books,  beeauae  be  and  hla  poUtlcti 
feel  that  an  unrenaed  act  U  worth 
poMMeaUy  thmu  a  reviaed  one.     In  other 
•  WMrta  «e  kMp  aU  tbe  objectionable 
eC  tbe  Taft-Bartley  law  tn  opera- 
tion beeauae  be  ezpeeta  In  that  way  to  In- 
ereaae   the   oppoeltlon    to   the   Taft-Hartley 
law.    Then  he  wlU  try  to  capltaltae  on  the 
oppoatttoo  to  the  Taft-HarUey  law   tn  the 
IMO    and    IMS    elections.     I    dont    believe 
that  he  will  be  able  to  put  this  one  over 
people  realtaa  that  tbm  Re- 
have  made  a  ttnnn  aCort  to  work 
a«  to  ha  fair  to  etaifoue   -to  labor. 
to  aMoaapaMeBt.  and  aboea  aO  to  tbe  puMtc 
If  the  Preaident  tnalsta  on  nalng  hla  Influ- 
enee  to  cboka  off  the  cfforte  to  write  a  better 
•ad  more  aooMl  labor-management  relations 
law.    workera — nonunion     and     union — and 
tbe  public  wtU  be  aware  ot  the  tactlca 
and  the  raaaoa  for  them. 


B«b  Tkft,  a  Great  State  tmaji 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOM.  NOAH  M.  BHASON 

or  iixiMois 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEIfT Art V RS 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  in  the 
todajr  might  be  coasi<iered  the 
BooHB  of  them  all"?  Senator 
A.  Taft.  His  leadership  In  the 
■gbtiKh  Concress  and  his  masterly  han- 
dling of  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Act  In  the  ElRhty-flrst  Congress 
piBoed  him  head  and  shoulders 
above  anyone  else. 

Bob  Tarr  may  have  neither  mass  ap- 
p^  nor  poUUcal  color,  but  he  does  have 
wtuit  it  takes,  brains,  guts,  and  integri- 
ty—Qualities  altogether  too  scarce  today 
to  tecMaUre  twUs.  Taft  is  not  a  dodger: 
he  meelB  Ivnes  head  on.  In  the  Eight - 
iaUi  CoMCreiB  the  lat)or  issue  was  a  red- 
hot  one.  He  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gcnatf  LatMr  Commtttee  and  as- 
sumed the  reapnnsib.lity  of  drafting  leg  is- 
latftoo  to  stralstaten  out  the  latMr  troubles 
that  wore  tiireateninK  to  strangle  our  na- 
tional oeOBOBiy.  Thi.s  brought  upon  him 
aD  the  ainxse  and  the  dead  cats  that  the 
labor  Iwases  could  throw  at  him.  l>ut  he 
kept  rlcht  oc.  Almost  single-handed  he 
woo  a  clear-cut  ibowdown  flcht  to  retain 
the  mam  features  of  the  Taft-Hartley 


posal  head-on  and  pointed  out  Just  what 
it  means.  In  this  matter  he  took  issue 
with  both  Senator  Vantknbctc  and  Sen- 
ator DTn.Lis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  labor  bosses.  New  Deal- 
ers, internationalists,  and  others  have 
already  made  plans  to  defeat  Bob  Taft 
for  reelection  to  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate in  IMO.  I  predict  that  more  money 
and  effort  will  be  expended  In  Ohio 
against  Taft  than  will  be  expended 
against  all  other  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional candidates  combined.  Why? 
Because  the  labor  bosses  would  rather 
defeat  Taft  than  all  the  other  Ijtembers 
of  Congress  who  voted  to  overrkle  Proii- 
dent  Truman  8  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill. 

Bob  Taft  is  the  foremost  figure  In 
American  public  life  today.  If  he  comes 
through  his  senatorial  battle  In  1950. 
nothing  can  stop  him  from  becoming  the 
Republican  preskiential  candidate  in 
1»52.  Ttuit  means  Bob  and  Martha 
would  occupy  the  rebuilt  White  House. 


Another  red-hot  iasue  that  Bob  Taft 
refused  to  dodge  is  the  proposed  Atlantic 
Pact  and  the  obligation  under  the  pact 
to  rearm  Europe.     Tajt  met  that  pro- 


EicUe  Taxes  Can  and  Skoold  Be  Cat 
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or 
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Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  on  July  13.  1S49.  in  the 
Unio-  Sun  and  Journal  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.: 

Kxciaa  Tazss  can  Atn  aHOuu  bk  cvt 

Tho  deficit  of  nearty  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  the 
Federal  budget  operatlona  tn  the  year  ending 
June  30  may  seem  to  give  some  coJor  to  the 
admlnUtration  argument  that  taxes  cannot 
be  cut.  However.  If  the  $2,500,000,000  or 
$3,000  OOO.OOO  of  savings  the  Hoover  Commls- 
slcn  reports  say  are  poaalble  should  be  put 
Into  effect,  tazea  could  be  cut. 

A  new  demand  came  along  with  the  budget 
deficit  announcement  that  the  excise  levies 
at  leaat  be  cut.  If  not  repealed.  Tbeae  are 
thoae  high  aalca  taxes  which  you  pay  on 
railroad  tickets,  telephone  aervlce.  luggage, 
cosmetics,  baby  powdera.  and  so  on.  They 
definitely  add  to  the  price,  by  as  much  as  25 
percent  In  some  instances.  They  are  an  un- 
fair form  of  levy,  particularly  upon  parenta 
of  babies,  and  bualneaa  euucema  which  have 
much  wire  and  crave'  cfieratlona  connected 
with  them. 

We  don't  mind  definite  luxury  tazea.  such 
aa  on  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  and  other 
nonessentials.  But  when  they  hit  hard  at 
your  car.  your  gasoline  bill,  and  other  necea- 
sHloa.  ttey  fom   a  drag  on   living  on   ac- 


In  some  iBstauices.  theaa  MCtoe  taaea  oooM 

be  cut  In  half  and  the  Oovemnaent  would  be 
no  worse  off.  The  additional  sales  pusalble 
under  a  10-percent  tax  would  bring  In 
revenue  to  make  up  wiuit  la  now  taken  with 
a  ao-percent  levy. 

In  other  eaaes.  there  mlgtit  be  revenue 
HIgbeat  aeUaates  of  poesible  de- 
If  theaa  levtaa  ware  halved  run  from 
a&SO  .000.000  to  $750,000,000  In  tasaa.  But 
that  s  not  an  insuperable  loea  If  the  Oovem- 
ment  would  put  aome  of  the  Hoover  econ- 
omies Into  use. 


The  fault  with  the  cxdae  tax  to  tliat  it  la 

politically  easier  to  place.  The  buyer  often 
confuaaa  tax  with  prlce—aa  you  do  If  you  aay 
gaaollne  coats  25  cenU  a  gallon— and  blames 
the  seller.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  helpless. 
At  hU  own  expense  he  has  to  collect  a  quarter 
or  more  or  leaa  of  hla  price  for  Uncle  Bam. 
This  artificial  prioe-booster  system  should  be 
beaten  down. 


A  Word  la  the  Wise  SkouM  Be  S«C- 
cient — Are  We  Wise  Enoufh  To  Learn 
AayduBf  FroB  tlic  FaHwe  of  Sociaiist 
Brkaia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 
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Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH  Mr.  Speaker^the 
socialist  experiment  in  Great  Britain  has 
given  U8  un  opportunity  to  examine  its 
effects  upon  the  freedcm  of  the  individ- 
ual and  upon  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise.  And  the  reports  that  we  are 
receiving  on  this  experiment  bear  graTC 
warning  of  what  we  must  expect  if  we 
continue  to  follow  the  British  into 
socialism. 

The  following  article  is  a  reprint  from 
the  Sunday  Post,  a  Glasgovy.  Scotland, 
newspaper,  and  it  contains  a  preview  of 
what  we  can  expect  in  the  United  States 
unless  we  wake  up  to  the  rapid  encroach- 
ment of  socialism  which  is  going  on  and 
!s  being  promoted  in  the  United  States 
every  day: 

TKST  oomT  ukb  rr  ovia  thebs 

One  of  our  subacnbers  in  SodalUt  Britain 
aenda  ua  this  dipping  from  the  Sunday 
Poet — a  Olaagow.  Scotland,  aawapaper: 

"The  Midland  E!ectrlctty  Board  Is  to  op- 
erate a  aalea  and  repairs  service  (or  radio  and 
television. 

"It  will  do  thto  from  more  than  90  cen- 
ters, covering  900.000  customers. 

■Thla  la  the  first  time  the  Government  haa 
cocne  Into  the  opexrvln  their  policy  of  com- 
peting with  the  smaivshop  keeper. 

"But  the  policy  hak  been  going  on  Inald- 
loualy  during  Uie  last  few  years.  More  and 
BMire  different  goods  and  services  are  oom- 
Ing  within  lU  scope. 

"Did  you  know,  for  Instance,  that  the 
OosU  Board  rctalla  coal  as  well  as  producing 
ttr     The  board  haa  840  retaU  buslneaaea. 

**Thla  means  they  are  sup>plylng  direct  to 
Industrial  aiMl  domestic  consumers  35  per- 
cent of  our  home  consumption  of  coal. 

•The  laoard  alao  runs  83  torXck.  works. 
These  produce  10  percent  of  the  output  o* 
bricks  In  thla  country.  Theae  are  sold  direct 
to  builders'  merchants. 

"The  state  already  owns  211  puba;  178  are 
in  tbe  Carllale  area.  IS  in  Gretna  district,  and 
18  In  the  Oocnarty  Plrth  area. 

"With  the  coming  of  sUte  towna,  the  Oot- 
emmeat  haa  power  to  aet  up  more  puba. 
Forty  new  towns  with  an  average  pnp'Ula- 
tlon  of  90J0OO  are  planned.  ThU  meana 
roughly  1.000  new  puba  owned  by  the  state. 

"Moreover.  M.-.  Bde  haa  made  it  clear  the 
state  haa  powers,  which  it  will  not  hesitate 
to  uae.  to  run  tta  owa  brewarlea. 

"There  are  «7i  Brltlah  rcatauranU.  The 
MlnUtry  of  Food  can  rcfuae  licenses  to  small 
men  who  wish  to  start  reetauranta.  At  the 
same  time,  they  can  grant  licenses  for  state- 
run  restaurants. 
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•The  state  also  has  power  to  provide  what- 
ever entertainment  it  thinks  fit  In  Its  res- 
taurants. 8o  it  Isn't  far-fetched  to  envisage 
the  government  even  going  Into  tbe  dance 
band  business. 

"If  the  Steel  bill  goes  through,  the  state 
can  take  over  107  firms  and  250  subsidiaries 
dealing  in  such  varied  products  as  umbrellas, 
hairpins,  tennis  rackets,  bedstead  parts,  fer- 
tilizers, and  Insecticides. 

"A  growing  practice  of  late  has  t>een  to 
steer  new  tenant*  In  housing  schemes  Into 
buying  furniture  from  cooperaUve  stores 
and  big  combines. 

"On  taking  over  a  new  house,  some  tenants 
have  actually  been  handed  a  chit  celling  them 
where  they  can  get  furniture  on  favorable 
terms.  You  can  be  sure  It's  not  the  small 
man  who  benefits  from  this. 

"Recently  a  new  hovislng  estate  on  the 
outskirts  of  London  was  found  to  be  so  badly 
sited  that  tenanta'  furniture  was  ruined  by 
dampness.  The  local  authority  admitted  re- 
sponsibility. It  offered  to  replace  the  furni- 
ture, but  tenants  were  allowed  to  get  replace- 
ments  at  a  big  store  nominated  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

"tJnder  the  new  housing  bill,  published  last 
week,  powers  are  sought  for  local  authorities 
to  sell  furniture,  or  supply  It  on  hire  pur- 
chase, to  tenants  of  housing  schemes. 

"The  running  of  laundries  and  restaurants 
by  local  authorities  at  these  schemes  Is  also 
provided  for.  * 

"If  the  small  man  could  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  State,  it  woxildn't  be  quite  so 
bad.  But  In  these  days  of  short  supplies  and 
controls,  the  odds  are  heavily  against  him 
getting  a  square  deal. 

"For  example.  In  selling  electrical  equip- 
ment, from  lamps  to  cookers,  the  electricity 
board  gives  customers  3  months"  credit.  How 
many  small  shopkeepers  can  compete  with 
that?  . 

"But  the  most  significant  feature  of  mu- 
nicipal trading  is  that  there's  no  need  for 
the  authorities  to  produce  a  balance  sheet. 
If  they  trade  at  a  loss,  they  do  so  at  the  rate- 
payers' exj>€nse. 

"The  ratepayer  doesnt  know  how  his 
money  Is  t>elng  squandered. 

"There's  nothing  to  stop  local  authorities 
subsidizing  their  trading  from  the  rates.  It's 
suspected  this  Is  happening  In  some  cases. 

"What's  the  retail  trade's  answer  to  all 
this? 

"They  defy  the  Government  or  town  coun- 
cils to  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms. 

"As  it  is.  more  and  more  small  shopkeepers 
are  being  forced  out  of  business.  Since  the 
war  3,000  have  gone  bankrupt  or  given  up 
because  they  know  they  don't  stand  a  fair 
chance  against  State  or  municipal  trading." 

Harry  Truman,  the  CIO.  and  millions  of 
bemused  voters  in  the  United  States:  Please 
note.  ^ 
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or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  Carl  H.  Wilken  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  today  in  support 
of  legislation  which  would  establish  an 
average  parity  price  for  fats  and  pils 
and  aid  in  maintaining  such  p/^riiy 
price  to  producers.  Mr.  Wilken's  state- 
ment is  most  informative  and  should  be 


brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  covmtry. 
Statement   of   Cull   H.    Wilkin,    Economic 

Analyst,  Raw  MATcaiALs  National  Coun- 
cil, S;otnt  Crrr.  Iowa,  Betokx  th«  House 

CoMmmz  ON  Agkicultuu 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  appearing  in  behalf  of  the 
Raw  Materials  National  *  Council  of  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  and  the  Tung  Council  of  America. 
The  first  organization  Is  a  research  organi- 
zation and  the  second  is  an  organization 
of  tung  growers  and  producers  of  tung  oil, 
a  strategic  material  both  In  peace  and  war. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Granger  bill,  providing  for  an  equaliza- 
tion fee  on  all  principal  fats  and  oils.  Is 
similar  In  purpose  and  wording  to  the  Col- 
mer  bill.  The  Colmer  bill  specifically  names 
the  fats  and  oils  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  principal  fats  and  oils. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  consumer  complex 
within  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxue.  I 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  specifically  name 
the  fats  and  oils  which  are  to  be  affected 
by  the  bill  In  order  that  an  arbitrary  rul- 
ing by  some  official  will  not  rule  out  txmg 
oil.  com  oil.  and  some  of  the  other  impor- 
tant oils  because  of  their  relative  volume. 

In  my  opinion,  the  type  of  legislation  in- 
corporated in  the  Granger  bill  Is  long  overdue 
and  the  most  Important  legislation  to  come 
before  the  session  of  Congress.  In  fact, 
I  dont  give  it  second  place  to  the  funds 
provided  for  E^iropean  relief,  the  European 
pact,  or  funds  for  our  national  defense. 

Why  do  I  consider  this  legislation  so  Im- 
portant? On  May  18  I  testified  before  the 
Pace  committee  on  farm  legislation  and 
pointed  out  that  each  $1  of  gross  farm  pro- 
duction creates  $7  of  national  income.  Many 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  will  recall 
that  I  have  continuously  pointed  out  this 
simple  fact  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  experts  in  the  various  departments  of 
Government  have  never  refuted  this  factual 
ratio  but  on  the  other  hand  they  have  failed 
to  use  it  In  pointing  out  to  the  public  that 
we  cannot  maintain  full  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  create  a  national  Income 
which  will  permit  our  economy  to  operate 
solvently  unless  the  farmer  is  paid  an  aver- 
age of  100  percent  parity  at  the  market  place 
by  the  rest  of  society.  Further  that  In  sup- 
porting farm  prices  at  parity  we  automati- 
cally support  the  wage  Income  and  Income  of 
every  other  segment  of  our  edbnomy. 

In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the  so-called 
experts  to  recognize  this  seven  times  turn  of 
gross  farm  income.  It  is  gradually  receiving 
recognition.  I  was  rather  interested  on 
June  13  this  year  to  hear  Governor  Txirner 
of  Oklahoma  use  It  In  a  short  talk  to  an 
audience  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  A  few  min- 
utes later  I  heard  Vice  President  Barkliy  use 
It  In  his  discussion. 

In  1947  I  prepared  our  research  material  in 
book  form  and  sent  a  copy  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  und*c  the  title  "Prosperity  Un- 
limited— The  American  Way."  I  was  there- 
fore much  Inter^ted  when  I  heard  the  Hon- 
orable Vice  President  use  the  almost  exact 
tabulation  which  I  set  out  In  the  book  to 
point  out  to  his  audience  that  gross  farm  In- 
come and  factory  pay  rolls  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether. 

Knowing  these  facts,  I  also  know  that  un- 
less we  can  maintain  an  average  of  100  per- 
cent of  parity  for  agricultxira)  production, 
that  the  United  States  cannot  operate  at  a 
solvent  level,  that  we  cannot  fulfill  our 
promises  to  the. rest  of  the  world  and  we  will 
ultimately  land  In  a  depression  which  will  be 
of  more  aid  to  communism  than  all  the 
armies  that  they  may  be  able  to  put  In  the 
field. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Congress  for  20  years  has  been  actively 
considering  farm  legislation  that  will  sustain 
the  Income.    Most  of  It  has  been  of  a, tem- 


porary nature,  thus  adding  to  the  continuous 
confusion  within  our  own  economy  and  that 
of  the  entire  world. 

At  the  present  time  conferences  are  being 
held  In  London  and  In  our  own  capital  be- 
cause we  suddenly  find  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  a  state  of  depression.  In 
our  own  country.  Instead  of  having  full  em- 
ployment as  we  did  in  1948  and  a  surplus  In 
the  Treasury  of  approximately  98.000,000,000. 
we  now  find  ourselves  with  approximately 
10.000.000  workers  either  unemployed  or 
working  on  a  part-time  basis  and  a  deficit 
In  the  Treasury  as  of  July  1  of  approximately 
W.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

What  caused  this  cbangeT  The  seven  times 
turn  of  gross  farm  Income.  In  the  year  1948 
35  leading  commodities  averaged  approxi- 
mately 186  percent  of  the  1926  price  level 
(Associated  Press  commodity  index) .  During 
the  month  of  September  last  year  the  aver- 
age was  186.  At  the  present  time  it  is  ap- 
proximately 151.  This  change  repreaenu  a 
drop  of  approximately  19  percent. 

In  1948  our  national  Income  was  approxi- 
mately $225,000,000,000.  Assuming  that  we 
maint«.ln  the  same  physical  production,  the 
19-percent  drop  In  otir  price  structure  repre- 
sents a  potential  drop  of  approximately  $42,- 
000,000,000,  If  prices  of  these  commodities 
stay  at  their  present  level  and  finished-goods 
'prices  adjust  themselves  downward  to  con- 
form to  the  base  price  of  our  new  wealth 
production. 

The  depression  has  been  somewhat  con- 
fused and  alleviated  ky  wage  payments  to 
those  who  are  unemployed  and  other  Federal 
spending  from  current  tax  receipts.  The 
change  from  an  $8,000,000,000  surplus  to  a 
$2,000,000,000  deficit  in  12  months  reveals 
this  fact. 

what  CAX7SEO  THE  PRICE  DROPt 

The  drop  In  commodity  prices  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  administrators  of  the  fats 
and  oils  control  program  voted  by  Congress. 
Senator  Maybank  in  a  bearing  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
said  they  handled  the  program  miserably 
and  Senator  Gillette  In  a  hearing  on  fats 
and  oils  before  a  subcommittee  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  which  he  Is  chairman,  said  they 
handled  It  Ineptly. 

Anj-way  as  a  result  of  their  failure  to  make 
proper  allocations  for  exports  of  fats  and 
oils  and  permitted  unlimited  imports,  we 
had  a  net  Import  of  840.000,000  pounds  of 
fats  and  oils  In  1947  and  1948.  This  de" 
stroyed  the  price  level  for  all  our  fats  and 
oils — the  price  of  lard  dropping  from  28  cents 
a  pound  to  approximately  11  cents  and  all 
other  fats  and  oils  In  proportion. 

In  the  case  of  tung  oil  which  had  a  price 
ceiling  under  the  OPA  of  38-28  cents  per 
pound  the  current  price  is  19  cents.  Our 
total  production  of  fats  and  oils  is  approxi- 
mately 10,000.000,000  pounds.  The  price 
drop  was  approximately  15  cents  per  pound 
or  a  total  drop  of  $1,500,000,000.  Applying 
the  7  times  turn  of  gross  farm  income  Into 
national  income  this  represented  a  potential 
drop  of  $10,500,000,000  of  national  Income. 

At  various  times  I  have  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  I  had  the  power  to  control  the 
prices  of  fats  and  oils,  I  could  control  the 
Income  of  the  world.  Fata  and  oils  are 
nature's  concentrated  food  product  with 
each  pound  having  approximately  4,080  cal- 
ories aa  compared  to  approximately  1,680  in 
a  pound  of  dry-wheat  fiour.  Fats  and  oUs 
aie  the  end  result  of  much  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

The  drop  In  the  price  of  fata  and  dla  pulled 
down  the  price  of  hogs  because  of  lard  pro- 
duction. It  pulled  down  the  price  of  com 
because  of  the  drop  In  the  price  of  com  oil 
a  byproduct  of  the  corn-refining  Industry. 
It  pulled  down  the  Income  of  our  dairy  in- 
dustry through  lower  butter  prioea.  It  cur> 
tailed  the  Income  of  our  cotton  producers 
through  lower  prices  for  cottonseed  oU.  In 
fact  It  started  the  endless  chain  of  lower 
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and  loM  of  nftiionml  Lncom*  which  bM 

taroucbt  us  fscc  to  fac*  with  a  aerlous  sltua- 
tkm  in  our  own  economy  and  that  oX  tha 
•nttr*  world.  _.. 

Lovar  prlcaa  for  the  S5  laadlnc  commodi- 
Um  iBAny  of  which  are  producad  In  the  Brlt- 
lata  Kmplre.  parUcularly  In  the  araaa  domi- 
natad  by  pound  iterllng.  baa  daaUoyad  tha 
taMOBM  ttBd  In  turn  the  market  for  Brltiah 
foeito  mnA  abe  f»oaa  oankruptey. 

waaT  CAM  WK  eo  aaotrt  rtt 
First,  the  Co&crcas  of  the  Jnlted  States 
oogbt  to  maka  the  frank  declaration  to  our 
own  people  and  the  reat  of  the  world  that 
we  must  maintain  our  farm  price  structure 
W4tb  at  least  minimum  price  floors  at  90 
percent  at  parity  and  protect  them  wJth  any 
and  every  means  at  our  disposal. 

■aeond.  that  we  cannot  support  our  farm 
nrleaa  at  perlty  without  an  Import  or  equal- 
tsaUon  fee  at  the  parity  level  for  all  com- 
modltlea.  . 

Third  from  that  as  a  foundation,  we  stand 
ready  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  reorgantse 
Its  foreign  wtchange  and  price  level  In  line 
with  the  value  ot  the  American  dollar  and 
the  American  price  level  which  In  terms  of 
(jM  should  be  99  p-?rcent  above  the  1925- 
V  price  level  In  order  that  we  have  a  parity 
between  the  price  of  gold  and  commodities. 
tbe  production  of  which  through  price  deter- 
mine our  Income  or  ability  to  consume 

In  the  past  6  months  there  has  been  a 
slow  reallaatlon  among  Members  of  Congreaa 
that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  policy 
of  tariff  reduction  's  Jeopardising  our  price 
structure. 

For  eaample.  on  June  SO.  the  Senate  ex- 
tended tbe  controls  over  Imports  of  faU  and 
oils  because  we  might  find  It  necessary  to 
keep  out  fata  and  oils  In  order  to  protect  our 
price   structure. 

Senator  DovoLAa.  of  minols.  on  page  8731 
at  the  CoMGKCssioMAL  Rxcoas  of  June  30, 
prtnted  out  that  without  these  controls, 
the  imports  of  Unseed  oil  would  compleUly 
undermine  our  price  supports  for  flaxseed 
and  force  us  to  support  the  price  of  all  the 
in  the  world.  Senator  Pxma  on 
page  aaked  whether  the  controla 

be  used  to  protect   the  tung-oU   In- 

dtMtry  which  U  facing  bankruptcy  because  of 
the  Impurtattons  from  China. 

I  might  add  that  In  the  next  13  months 
Hnlsas  we  have  legislation  of  the  type  In- 
corporated  In  the  Granger  bill,  our  oil  wells 
In  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  other  States  will 
Ik  OlMrating  on  a  quota  basis  while  Imports 
fraai  tbe  Far  Bast  supply  our  market.  Iron 
an  will  be  coming  In  from  Africa  and  BracU 
to  supply  our  blast  furnaces  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  and  also  In  the  steel  production 
srea  In  Alabama.  I  could  give  you  m»ny 
other  Illustrations.  This  dliplacement  will 
Incnaae  our  unemployment  and  further  rc- 
#aee  our   national   Income. 

In  the  case  of  faU  and  oils,  they  will 
continue  to  flow  toward  the  United  Sutes 
while  the  reat  of  the  world  starvea  for  the 
lack  of  fats  and  oils.  In  thU  connection 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  10.000,000.000 
jfmtvi^  of  fats  and  oils  produced  In  the 
XTnlted  States  represenU  approxlmate'>y  39 
percent  of  the  world's  production.  We  have 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  and  are 
^■MMmlng  as  percent  of  the  world's  supply. 
I  abaUeuge  any  economist  to  bring  forth 
aa  eoooomle  law  that  Indlcatea  that  we 
■bould  iDcreaae  our  consumption  above  39 
percent  at  tbe  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  the  deauuctlon  of  our  own  ln« 
aoMM  and  economic  welfare. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  ao-eaUed  reciprocal 
trade  policy  of  tariff  redoetlon  u.  and  haa 
been  the  gieateet  economic  mlaeonceptkm 
In  the  blatory  of  the  wcrld.  It  has  nada 
liars  and  cheats  out  of  eyery  nation  that 
iMa  atgnad  them,  including  our  cam. 

Igyntfrwda  of  direct  violations  of  tbe  tntlre 
■nt  have  been  forced  upon  other  nations 


because  of  realltlea  rather  than  the  theorlea 
which  foUted  the  program  upon  them.  Of 
recent  date  are  the  bilateral  agreemenU  of 
■n^and  with  Argentina  and  Russia. 

1  don  t  blame  England  for  taking  the  course 
ahe  haa  been  forced  to  take.  I  blame  the 
theotUU  and  the  manipulators  of  the  pro- 
gram for  forcing  Itngland  and  other  nations 
Into  a  poaltlon  of  having  to  accept  the  pro- 
gram to  obtain  our  aid.  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge in  my  opinion  on  their  part  that  they 
wotild  be  forced  to  evade  their  agreement 
at  a  later  date. 

In  the  same  way  If  we  are  to  operate  our 
economy  on  a  sound  basis  we  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  evade  the  provUlons  of  the  treatlea 
which  we  forced  others  to  accept     If  we  have 
the  courage  to  do  so  we  can   simplify  our 
whole  farm  price-support  program      With  an 
eqviallxatlon  fee  or  a  tariff  at  the  parity  level 
we  can   Indirectly  support  the   price  of   85 
percent  of  American  production  without  any 
further   leglslsllon    snd   what    to   more    im- 
portant on  a  permanent  basU.  \ 
For  example  we  produce  about  20  percent^. 
>f  our  needs  of  tung  oil.    This  type  of  legis- 
lation -vould  assure  them  an  American  price 
without  question.    Then  we  have  wool,  legis- 
lation of  thU  type  wotild  support  the  price 
of  wool.     It  would  support  the  price  of  all 
our  fats  and  oUs.  and  In  turn  our  feed  grains, 
and  livestock  prices.     It  would  support  the 
price  of  petroleum,  copper,  lead.  zinc,  man- 
ganese, etc. 

It  would  give  us  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  foreign  trade  by  protecting  the 
national  Income  and  purchasing  power  for 
foreign  goods. 

In  my  testimony  before  this  committee  on 
May  18.  I  Incorporated  aa  a  part  of  my  testi- 
mony a  ubulatlon  of  ImporU  for  the  past 
30  years.  The  average  Import  during  that 
period  was  spproxlnistely  31  percent  of  p\ir 
national  Income. 

Therein  Uee  the  fallacy  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  policy  as  now  admlnUterfSa.  The 
United  Statea  requires  approximately  3  per- 
cent of  imports  to  supplement  Its  economy 
while  the  European  naUons  approximate  a 
need  of  60  percent.  To  attempt  to  level  off 
this  funds nraentit^lfference  in  natural  re- 
sources and  needs  by  free  trade  Is  the  height 
of  economic  stupidity.  We  are  merely  giv- 
ing aid  and  ccmfort  to  communism. 

In  fact  Karl  Marx  In  a  speech  in  Briissels 
In  outlining  the  communUtlc  doctrine  said 
that  he  was  for  free  trade  'because  it  was 
destructive  snd  wotild  hasten  the  day  of 
the  revolution." 

Our  preeent  economic  situation  Is  proof  of 
the  sccuracy  cf  hU  conclusion.  If  we  persist 
in  trying  to  support  the  price  structure  of 
the  entire  world  without  any  protection 
against  the  chaotic  condition  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  political  Ideologies,  we  will  even- 
tually And  ourselves  In  a  sUte  of  bankruptcy 
and  Karl  Marx's  conclusion  will  be  a  proved 
fact.  With  a  bankrupt  United  Statea  as  the 
result  of  a  low  price  level  forced  upon  us 
by  free  trade,  the  world  wUl  be  In  a  state  of 
economic  confusion  and  chaos,  the  Ideal  aoU 
upon   which  communism  thrives. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  an  Import  fee  at  the  parity  level  U  not 
a  barrier  to  trade  but  merely  an  adjustment 
between  price  dlfferentlala  resulting  from 
cxirrency  valuea  and  wage  levels  In  other 
nations.  It  U  merely  an  extenjaon  of  the 
fair  trade  practice  act  In  our  own  economy 
which  prevenu  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
competitors  by  large  eomMnatlons  of  capital 
that  dominate  the  markets  within  the  United 
States.  The  bill  If  paaaed  would  permit  the 
maximum  Imports  of  fats  and  otla  which  we 
may  require  to  supplement  otir  own  needs. 
It  merely  protects  our  price  level  against  the 
Importations  of  fats  and  oils  thst  we  do  not 
require  snd  thst  tha  reei  of  the  world  so 
badly  needs. 


Without  such  protection  th*  price  of  fats 
and  oUa  wUl  destroy  our  entire  economy.  Wo 
cannot  create  the  national  Income  required 
for  full  employment  and  prosperity  with  faU 
and  oils  selling  at  1939  price  levels. 

The  Granger  bUl  recognises  the  real  fun- 
damsntais  of  the  tariff  problem  as  set  forth 
In  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  Statea.  I 
have  l>e«n  unable  to  find  anyone,  even  among 
the  theorists  who  Is  willing  to  do  away  with 
all  tariff  protection. 

Therefore  tariffs  st  the  parity  level  on  our 
sgrlcultural  producU  are  merely  a  matter  of 
e<iUlty— ^qual  protection  for  all  groups  at  a 
level  that  will  protect  our  national  Income 
and  proaperlty. 


Tribate  to  Fonner  CongretsniaB 
CUudiiu  U.  Stone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF  ILUNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 
Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing American  ciUzen.  a  native  son 
of  Illinois,  former  Congressman,  lawyer, 
educator,  and  outspoken  newspaperman, 
Claudius  Ulysses  Stone. 

Claude  Stone  was  born  on  May  11.  I8.». 
and  was  reared  in  Greenview.  Ill .  a  small 
town  in  Menard  County.    Alter  complet- 
ing his  education,   he  taupht   in   rural 
village  grade  and  high  schools,  and  spent 
a    «^hort   time   as   a   college   instructor. 
During  th*  Spanish-American  War  he  ^ 
served  as  a  private  and  coiTX)ral  in  Com- 
pany K.  Fourth  Ulinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. ,  .    .  J 
At  the  early  age  oX  23.  he  was  elected 
to  his  first  term  as  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Peoria  County.    During 
his  second  term,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ulinois  Association  of  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools.    In  1911.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Sixty-second  Congress  as 
a  Democrat  from  the  Sixteenth  District 
of    Illinois.      Sul)seqiiently    he    was    re- 
elected  to  the   Sixty-third   and   Sixty- 
fourth  Congresses  and  in  1924  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention   which    nominated    Davis    and 
Bryan  in  New  York  City. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I.  as  a  Re- 
publican, should  extol  the  life  and  works 
of  one  who  was  once  so  ardent  a  member 
of  and  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
Party — but  I  mention  It  for  a  purpose. 

The  brilliance  of  Claude  Stones  career, 
his  shrewdneM.  clear  thinking,  and 
sound  policies  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  New  Deal  philosophy  of  the 
early  thirties.  He  recognized  the  falla- 
cies of  New  Dealism  and  foresaw  it  as 
an  incurable  plague  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  knew  there  could  be  no  re- 
turn to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Democratic  Party  stood,  up  to  the  ad- 
vent of  Roosevelt  New  Dealism:  so  he 
switched  his  allegiance  and  political  af- 
filiation to  the  Republican  Party. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Peoria 
Star.  Caude  Stone  has  worked  diligently 
and  untiringly  to  further  the  cause  of 
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good  government  through  Republican 
administration.  He  has  been  an  out- 
spoken foe  of  corrupt  machine  politics. 
HLs  service  as  postmaster  of  Peoria  from 
1917  to  1920  and  master  In  chancery  of 
the  circuit  court  of  Peoria  from  1928  to 
1945  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
grateful  citizens  of  central  Illinois. 

His  contribution  to  education,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  record  of  public  service, 
courageous  newspaper  work,  and  unend- 
ing string  of  personal  accomplishments 
is  seldom,  if  ever  excelled.  There  are 
many  men  who  reach  the  age  of  three- 
score and  ten.  but  few  there  are  whose 
lives  have  been  as  fruitful  as  that  of 
Claudius  Ulysses  Stone. 


Rules  of  Procedure  for  Congressional 
Committees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PKOiSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  «i  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 2  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Lucas.  The 
hearings.  I  believe,  have  been  most  val- 
uable In  demonstrating  the  need  for  a 
simple  code  of  ethics  for  congressional 
committees  so  as  to  protect  individuals 
from  unfair  and  defamatory  treatment. 
Instances  of  which  have  occurred  not 
often,  it  Is  true,  but  too  often  in  that 
they  should  not  occur  at  all. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  Is  not 
Intended  to  prevent  committees  from  ex- 
ercising their  utmost  zeal  In  uncovering 
abuses  and  scandals,  and  in  getting  the 
facts.  Its  intent  is  to  provide  persons 
who  believe  their  reputations  have  been 
defamed  by  actions  of  committees  or  by 
witnesses  appearing  l>efore  committees 
an  opportunity,  under  our  rules,  for  a 
fair  defense. 

Some  decidedly  relevant  questions 
have  been  raised  about  SF>eclflc  provisions 
or  language  of  the  resolution  but  on  the 
whole  i'he  idea  of  a  fair  opportunity  for 
self-defense  by  individuals  against  arbi- 
trary committee  conduct  Is  generally  en- 
dorsed. We  Intend  to  continue  our  study 
Into  this  resolution  and  hearings  will  be 
resumed  shortly. 

Meanwhile.  I  think  the  comments  of 
two  outstanding  Pennsylvania  newspa- 
pers, the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  on  this  matter, 
are  of  sivDclent  Interest  to  warrant  their 
insertion,  in  the  Congressional  Ricord 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  Inserted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  PhUadelphla  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  July  22.  19491 

A    SHOCKING    STORT 

The  story  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  told  Senator 
Mtexs'  subconunlttee  about  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  ^  nothing  short  of  shocking. 

The  subcomnilttee  Is  holding  hearings  on 
the  Lucas  resolution  which  would  establish 
definite  procedure  for  all  congressional  In- 
vestigating committees,  to  protect  the  public 
from  unfair  and  unwarranted  attacks. 

Dr.  Condon  was  branded  publicly  as  one 
of  the  weakest  links  In  our  atomic  sectirlty, 
and  then  was^  hounded  for  2  years  by  pe- 
riodic committee  "leaks"  which  kept  the 
scientist  under  a  cloud.  But  he  never  was 
called  before  the  Un-American  Committee, 
never  was  questioned  and  never  given  a 
chance  to  speak  for  himself.  To  this  day 
the  committee  has  not  even  said  what  the 
shooting  was  all  about. 

It  is  a  blot  on  the  country  that  this  could 
happen  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol;  and 
Senator  Myers'  subcommittee  can  hardly 
find  better  proof  of  the  need  for  passing  the 
Lucas  resolution  before  Congress  adjourns. 
It  is  just  as  urgent  as  some  of  the  other 
matters  crowding  the  calendar. 

(From   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.l    Post-Gazette] 

CONCRXSSIOM&L    BEFOEM 

A  reform  of  congressional  mvestigatlve 
procedures,  such  as  is  now  being  undertaken 
by  a  Senate  committee,  has  long  been  over- 
due. But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  easy. 
For  what  is  involved  here  is  not  just  one  Im- 
portant right — that  of  the  individual  to  be 
free  of  irresponsible  smearing — but  two. 

No  one  wUl  deny  that  a  grave  danger  to 
the  liberties  of  private  citizens  exists  as  long 
as  lawmakers  or  congressional  witnesses  may 
hurl  accusations  without  regard  for  judicial 
fatr-piay.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  congressional  In- 
vestigations can  deny  that  the  right  of  free 
inquiry  by  the  Legislatiu^  is  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  our  form  of  government. 
And.  to  be  truly  effective,  that  Inquiry  can- 
not always  be  circumscribed  by  the  same  code 
which  governs  the  procedure  of  a  covu^. 

A  good  start  toward  reconciling  Congress' 
right  of  inquiry  with  the  citizen's  right  of 
just  defense  has  been  made  In  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  Scorr  W.  Lucas,  the  Senate 
majority  leader.  In  general.  Senator  Lucas' 
proposal  would  permit  any  person  who  be- 
lieves he  has  been  defamed  by  testimony  be- 
fore Congress  to  file  a  sworn  statement  in 
rebuttal  to  be  entered  into  the  record  of  the 
hearing.  It  wovild  give  congressional  wit- 
nesses^ the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  coun- 
sel, and  would  allow  an  acctised  person  to 
testify  in  his  own  behalf.  These,  we  believe, 
are  sensible  reforms. 

A  further  provision  of  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, is  more  controversial.  Under  this,  the 
accused  could  have  the  committee  call  four 
witnesses  in  bis  behalf  and  cross-examine 
accusing  wltne.sses  for  a  period  up  to  1  hour 
each.  Some  observers,  notably  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  point  out  that  this  procedure 
could  obstruct  a  congresslcmal  committee's 
work — that.  Indeed,  it  might  be  used  for  the 
very  purpose  of  obstructing  and  wasting  time 
by.  for  example.  Communists. 

Though  the  Post-Gazette  does  not  concxur 
In  this  partictilar  criticism,  we  do  think  it 
emphasizes  a  sound  principle.  Congres- 
sional probes  have  accomplished  great  good 
In  our  history,  even  though  certain  law- 
makers participating  In  them  have  abused 
their  prerogatives.  It  Is  Important  that  when 
taking  steps  to  curb  some  of  the  more  fla- 
grant of  those  abuses.  Congress  does  not  im- 
necessarUy  dlmlnl-sh  the  prerogatives. 


Political  Paradt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  25,  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  articles 
by  George  Rothwell  Brown,  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

POLrnCAL  PABAOS 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

The  $24,000,000,000  gold  board  at  Fort 
Knox — which  British  political  leaders  of  both 
parties  are  hoping  to  share — ^haa  been  accu- 
mulated as  the  result  of  some  of  the  most 
fantastic  maneuvers  in  the  whole  history  of 
ir.oney. 

The  return  of  some  billions  of  It  to  Great 
Britain,  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  So- 
cialist-Labor government  by  replenishing  its 
fast -dwindling  supply  of  dollars,  would  b« 
no  more  cockeyed  than  was  the  manner 
of  its  acquisition. 

For  this  scheme  to  give  away  the  gold 
bought  by  Uncle  Sam  on  the  world  market 
at  a  fabiilous  premium  was  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  in  its  origin. 

To  this  fact  the  British  sUtesmen  who 
will  attend  the  three-power  economic  con- 
ference In  Washington  In  September  will 
be  able  to  point  to  bolster  the  claim  which 
it  is  now  apparent  they  are  going  to  make. 

On  February  20.  1940,  Representative  Au- 
gust H.  ANDREsrw,  of  Minnesota,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  House  Republican 
leadership  to  follow  every  step  in  Roose- 
velt's de\}iluation  policy,  told  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  New  Deal  proposed 
to  "get  lid"  of  "this  King  Midas  hoard"  In 
two  ways.    He  said : 

"In  the  first  place  Mr.  Morgenthau  and 
Mr.  Hull  suggest  that  we  lower  our  duties 
on  farm  and  manufactiired  products  and 
that  we  permit  the  foreigners  to  produce 
more  competitive  manvifactured  and  farm 
products  for  shipment  into  the  United  States, 
and  that  these  imports  shall  be  In  excess  of 
our  exports.  Then  we  are  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence back  to  the  foreigners  In  gold. 

"That  Is  part  of  this  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram; and  so  they  are  lowering  the  duties 
and  want  this  law  continued  for  additional 
reductions." 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Truman  admin- 
istration Is  undertaking  to  do  today,  pre- 
cisely the  reason  why  it  Is  negotiating  lower 
tariff  schedules  at  Annecy.  Prance,  and  why 
the  President  is  demanding  Senate  action  to 
restore  the  expired  trade-agreements  law. 

"But  we  have  a  much  more  clever  sugges- 
tion." continued  Mr.  Andresen,  "coming  from 
Mr.  Adolph  Berle,  Jr.,  who  Is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  On  January  3,  in  a  speech 
made  at  New  Haven.  I  understand  he  sug- 
gested that  we  give  this  gold  back  to  the 
people  who  sold  It  to  \u  and  let  them  seU 
it  back  to  us  again  at  935  an  ounce.  That 
was  his  proposal.  It  just  seems  to  be  that 
we  are  continuing  to  be  the  prlae  SantA 
Claus  of  the  world. 

"You  will  hear  more  of  this  stiggestlon  as 
time  goes  on." 

Well,  we  are  hearing  It  now. 

Mr.  Amduszn  then  showed  that  up  to 
Jantiary  1,  1940,  the  United  States  Treastiry 
had  paid  to  Great  Britain  for  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce,  which  Roosevelt  had  Increased  from 
$20.67  per  otince.  or  a  premium  of  $14.33  an 
ounce,  or  60  percent,  the  sum  of  $44)16352,- 
000. 
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TbU  upi«— Dt*<l  an  outright  fit  by  the 
Oniud  States  Treasuir.  lo  the  foreign  (okl 
at  Uw  Cnitect  Kingrtntn.  of  tl.MS.- 
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Am  Um  nMilt  of  BooarMlt*  (oUl  purchMcs 

flfft  tlH«i«b  tlM  ymt  ttm  at 

which  tb«  InvwlMl  in  war  materials. 
We  sac  It  aU  back-  «t  Peart  Harbor. 
Oar  foM  poMCT  helped  to  finance  Hitler, 
^c    iM^id    to   ftnancc   Ri—tin    commu- 
we  are  now  aeeitlng  to  check- 
at   a  cant  oC   m>ny   bOlkms   of   our 
ftm^  ttS  an  ounce  (or  Ruaalan 
foutf  ^iiilHi  by  aUre  labor  at  from  47  to 
fiO  an  o«Be». 

Mow  aa  the  reault  of  BooceTelt'a  act  of 
pollUcaJ  treachery  In  taking  the  U.ittwl 
States  oir  the  gold  standard,  and  making 
It  a  inBiiMiifcij  otftaae  for  any  Amer.can  to 
,  t*  swiMMtar  hla  gold  to  the  Oosem- 
'^  fao.07  aa  ooDoe.  we  have  t2l.C0O.- 
at  fotd  at  Fort  Kacx.  toward  which 
the  itching  iMliaa  at  Kurcpe  are  now 
being  r^aiMd. 

The  way  to  aave  the  American  economy  ia 
to  «n*>  Aooweelt  a  ertin*  of  1S34.  and  re- 
tlM  United  States  one*  man  to  the 

■old  standard. 
'  2$  limto  the  Dam  Ruo  bill  to  do  )ust 
has    been   pigeonholed    in    way*    and 
ehile    that    Bouse   eommittee    has 
frultlSBSly    with   a   I  ill    to   extend 
It-Triiman  social  securltj  farther  I'.lo 
the  welfare  state. 

T^e  R«vubilcan  Party  today   hasn't  even 
■DC  t>nun5  ewMigh  to  maLe  the  gold  standard 
a  winning  paramoant  issue  of  the 
ai  IMO  and  IMO. 


CM 
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(By  George  R.  Brown) 
It  may  be  merely  a  coincidence  that  when. 
0amm  next  Sepccaiber.  the  beads  of  the  British 
■•iiiyist  Latxv  Ooeemment  make  formal 
apyileatloo  In  Washington  for  some  billions 
ot  the  ta4jOQOJOOjaOO  gold  stock  at  Fort  Knos. 

at  Itow  York  wUl  be 

hitm  to  ^o  ^"^ 

that  inert  hoard— Its  use  toward  a  return  to 
intematfcmal  monetary  stablllaaUon. 
U  a  ininrldsnre  It  is  s  most  timely  one. 
The  Mew  Tork  conference,  railed  f<:T  Sep- 
tember 8.  has  been  arranged  by  the  Beooo- 
Bdau'  National  Committee  on  Monetary 
VaUcy 

Or.  Walter  B.  Spahr.  AMMttve  else  preal- 
dant  at  the  eoomtttee.  and  a  leading  adTo- 
cau  of  a  return  to  the  hlstorle  gold  standard 
and  hard-money  policy  at  the  Dntled  Sutes. 
has  announced  s  progrsm  covering  the  whole 
Bald  of  gokt-etandard  philoeophy.  Including 
the  teetlttatloa  of  international  trade,  the 
of  private 
a  propoeal  that 

taken  in  the  dtractlon  of  Intamatlooal 
stabtllMtlon. 
An  intereadng  debate  in  the  BrtUah  Com- 
mons has  JtisC  revealed  bow  one  of  FrmnkJln 
D.  Booeevelt's  amateurish  oOhand  remarks. 
the  unconditional  surreuder  of 
\j,  reaulted  in  a  lafve  part  of  the  mass 
with  which  we  are  grappling  la  Bnropa  to- 
day. 4  years  after  the  deCeM  at  BMler. 

It  isiihmgad  the  war      It  aturroed  German 
to     a     bitter-end     struggle 
It  caac  tkoowada  ai  precious  lives  that  might 


&3  atoo  did  Boaaevelt  •  smaUuriah  dabbling 
to  economics  and  his  po.ttical  dlahooesty  In 
the  United  Scales  oil  the  gold  sCand- 
3n.  and  thoroughly 
economy  for  IC  years. 
twin  srrors  by  sn  tmdsrsellmated 
ppHtteimn  and  an  overestimated  ■1'^*rtmsn. 
have  coal  Amsrkian  taspvyen  bttUoHi  of  dol- 
iMB.  and  wiU  coat  them  bOllooa  aMre. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  started  the  explosive  po- 
1983  off  with  s  prophecy  that  to 
many  countries  would 
f^ttk  off  the  gold  standard. 


During  the  fateful  Presidential  campaign 
the  8-*aplcton  rrew  that  the  Democratic  Party 
then  r  ag  flaeal  policies  In  Congress 

would  i..i^*.   .^c  United  Statea  off  the  gold 
sisndard. 

»t  Hoover  made  the  charge,  and  was 
on  October  g.  in  Um  dosing 
days  of  tho  rr'^ir'g"  by  Senator  Carter 
Glaaai  n)iil-siBMn  for  the  Mow  Deal,  then  cast- 
ing Its  fateful  shadow  baforo. 

In  July  the  World  Bank  had  declared  that 
the  gold  standard  was  the  best  and  It  urged 
countries  which  had  abandoned  it  to  return 
to  It.  This  was  endorsed  by  the  French 
bankers. 

British  economists  demanded  return  to  the 
gold  standard  as  a  means  to  end  the  de- 
preeston. 

Earlier,  in  January,  amid  increasing  ru- 
mors of  a  rstrcat  from  gold,  a  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  survey  reported  on  the  solidity  of  the 
gold  standard. 

Tliere  was  persUtent  propaganda  in  favor 
of  shsndnsinunT  of  the  gold  otaadaid  by  the 
United  States,   which  PreetdeaC  Hoover  r«- 


brly  to  19S4At  the  Capital.  Banatora  Olaas. 
M.Adooc  and  Gore  led  to  opptotttoa  to  Booee- 
velt's taking  over  of  gold  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  binks. 

The  British  financial  }ug^er.  Keynes,  ral- 
lied  to  the  support  of  Roosevelt's  dishonest 
gold  policy 

And  on  February  1  F  D  R.  Issued  a  procla- 
mation revaluing  the  dollar  at  W.6g  eents 
snd  raising  the  price  of  t^ld  to  gl8  an  ounce. 
At  the  same  time  be  took  title  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  gold. 

Every  advocate  of  continuing  economic  de- 
■aorallaatlon  and  inflation  In  this  country 
win  resist  a  return  to  the  gold  standard 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  New 
Tork  conference  will  convince  the  people  that 
only  by  a  return  to  sound  money  and  the 
sbandonment  of  the  printing-press  dollsr 
can  full  employment  and  prosperity  be  re- 
stored. 

Maybe  it  Is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  con- 
ference can  open  the  eyes  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  an  honest  American  political  Issue 


Near  £«»t  S«nr«y  CotoBUsioo 


larrENsioN  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  ABIL\HAM  J.  MULTER 


TCCK 

IN  TRB  BOUSS  €)¥  RBFRESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  which  api)eared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  25.  1949.  show 
the  necesaity  for  Immediate  adoption  of 
the  Joint  resolution  which  I  introduced 
on  May  18.  1849.  House  Joint  Resolution 
257.  callinR  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Near  East  Survey  Commission.  The  one 
article,  entitled  "Syrian -Turkish  Plans 
to  Strengthen  Bllddle  East  Said  to  Ask 
United  States  Aid."  written  by  Albion 
Ross,  and  the  second,  entitled  "Israeli 
Outlines  Negeb  Farm  Plans."  written  by 
George  Barrett,  are  both  extremely  inter- 
esting. 
STRiAM-Traxnit  flams  to  stbshuthkw  misdls 

■SVr  SAD  TO  saK  tnVTTSh  STATXS   AID 

( By  Albion  Ross ) 

DAMAacoa.  Stbxa.  July  24. — The  capacity  of 

the  Middle  Kast  to  resist  pressure  from  the 

north    may    be    increased    by    Syrian    and 

Turkish   plans  to  develop  the  great  curve 


Med  1  terra nenn  roeat.  thus  }otntag 
to  the  Levsnt  coast  as  a  gate- 
way to  the  Middle  Kast.  according  to  sources 
here. 

TbU  development  accounu  for  the  argu- 
ment In  certain  quarters  here  that  SyrU  Is 
vitally  related  to  the  Ifisucn  Involved  In  con- 
tinued sld  to  Turkey  snd  Iran  now  before 
the  United  States  Senate.  Washington's 
suggoatkma  for  desllng  with  the  Paleattoo 
refugaa  proMam  are  related  to  thla  sltaa- 
tion.  It  U  suted.  as  sre  the  efforts  of  Turkey 
snd  the  Calted  SUtes  to  bring  sbout  a  Pales- 
tine peace  settlement. 

The  suggestion  has  been  rr.  -"-  — -rntly  In 
sone    quarters    that    ilie  .i    calls 

eventually  for  some  form  of  coiic;e;e  United 
States  sld  to  Syria. 

The  projected  pisns.  when  completed, 
would  sdd  to  the  map  of  the  threatened 
Middle  East  an  area  of  modem  railway  lines, 
roads,  and  a  developed  economy  about  200 
milaa  wide  tram  a  new  uade  and  traOc  center 
on  the  Uedlterranean  coast  to  the  ncrOiern. 
Iraqi  oil  basin  and  linked  to  the  tcfy  pres- 
sure u'ea  of  southaaitem  Turkcv  rth- 
wecicm  Iran  at  the  gates  of  Met  .           .a. 

The  Syrian  calendar  of  priorities,  aa  ex- 
plained here  today,  is  Intended  to  avoid  any 
grandiose  effort  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
country.  At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  drain- 
ing of  the  extensive  marsh  area  of  El  Ghab. 
in  the  Orontes  Valley  just  behind  Ijitsfcla. 
and  the  regulation  of  the  river  for  estenaive 
Irrigation.  This  gives  more  than  2J.0CO 
hectares  (a  hectare  Is  2  471  acres)  of  land  by 
drainage  and  an  additional  40.000  hectares 
by  irrigation. 

The  area  Is  in  the  center  of  tl^e  most 
thickly  populated  reryion  of  Syria,  which  Is  In 
the  northwestern  comer  of  the  country,  the 
highly  overpopulated  Alotittas  Mountain  dl.s- 
trlct  lies  to  the  west,  between  the  vaUey 
and  Latskia.  ifinlstry  of  Public  W<M-ks  esti- 
mstes  Indicate  that  the  entire  development 
would  cost  sbout  £45.0C0.0C0.  Syrian,  the 
equivalent  of  about  tl5.000.OOC. 

Plans  for  the  new  port  of  Latakla  call  for 
a  first  stage  in  which  the  port  would  be 
equipped  to  handle  about  the  same  tonnage 
as  Beirut,  now  the  chief  port  on  the  Levant 
coast.  The  progrooslve  development  of  the 
broad  area  stretchtog  to  northern  Iraq  would 
csH'for  expansion  of  the  port. 

The  next  step  would  be  s  rsUroad  to 
Aleppo,  the  prlnclpsl  commercL-vi  and  In- 
dustrial city  of  Syria  snd  strategic  crossroads 
of  the  entire  region. 

Prom  Aleppo  a  new  trans-Syrian  railway, 
'  according  to  plans  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  will  go  down  the  Kupbrates  Vslley. 
cut  over  the  vicinity  of  Deu-  e«-Zor  to  the 
valley  of  the  big  Buphrates  tribuUiry.  the 
Khabur  River,  on  through  the  now  sparsely 
populsted  Jezira  grain  country  to  link  with 
the  historic  Berlin-Baghdad  mllway  near 
Iraq.  This  line,  runnuig  along  the  Turkish- 
Syrian  frontier,  is  hopelessly  Insdequate  It 
dips  dtiwn  to  Aleppo  In  a  great  detour  before 
It  reaches  the  Msdlterrsnean  through  a  line 
to  Alcxandretta..     " 

The  Turklah  Oovefnmcnt  plan  calls  for  re- 
routing the  line  iKirth  of  the  Syruih- 
Turklsh  frontier  to  make  a  direct  connection 
into  Aloaandretta.  considered  with  Its  Im- 
manso  bay  to  be  the  best  natural  harbor  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Two  major  Irrigation  projects  In  the 
Kuphratea  and  Khabur  Valleys  would  brtdga 
the  gap  between  Aleppo  and  Latakla.  the 
Syrian  gateway  region,  and  the  wUle  raln- 
watered  plains  oX  Jeairs.  on  the  frontiers  of 
northern  Iraq. 

Hydroelectric  development  of  the  EJuplira- 
tes  will  provide  cheap  power  for  both  irri- 
gation pumping  and  Aleppo  Industry.  Tlie 
existing  asphalt  highway  to  Delr  ez-Zor  will 
be  extended  eastward  with  other  roads  to 
link  with  the  laolated  highway  network  just 
beginning  at  Iwlra  and  linked  In  turn  with 
roads  of  nortliem  Iraq.    Such  economic  de- 
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telopment  of  the  entire  regloii.  tt  ts  believed. 
lusttfy  an  additional  linking  of  the  railway 
line  and  paved  highway  down  the  Euphrates 
from  Delr  e»-Zor  to  Baghdad. 

lOBAXLt    OirrLIHXa    KXCXB    TAXM    PLAHS SZCLA- 

MATioK  or  DKS^rr  akxa  is  s^'bjkct  or  Ezrorr 

PKXFABsn  roa  xrm  xesolices  paslxt 
(By  George  Barrett) 

Lakb  SxTOCBaa.  July  34. — Plans  for  harness- 
ing water  resources  on  a  vast  scale  to  trans- 
form much  of  the  parched  vrastee  of  Israel's 
Negeb  Desert  Into  a  livable,  crop-bearing  re- 
gion are  outlined  In  detail  In  a  report  sub- 
mitted here  for  study  during  the  first  United 
Nations  Scientific  Conference  on  the  Conser- 
vatkm  and  Utilization  of  Rsaources. 

Writing  for  the  conference,  srhlch  Is  open- 
ing here  on  August  17  to  provide  world-wide 
oaehange  of  views  on  how  to  enrich  living 
■Caadards  through  Improved  means  of  ex- 
ploiting rcaourees,  S.  Irmsy.  of  the  hydraul- 
ics laboratory  at  Haifa's  Hebrew  Institute  of 
Technology,  predicts  that  an  all-out  techni- 
cal attack  on  the  3.000.000-acre  desert  can 
reclaim  almost  000.000  acres  for  farming.  It 
Is  to  the  Negeb  that  Isrsell  cOclais  are  look- 
ing to  help  sol  re  their  immigration  problem 
and  to  sUmgliMn  the  new  state's  agrlcul- 
ttirtU  and  tedopbtel  potentialities. 

Tha  main  obotadao  htn'rtrrlng  conversion 
of  tha  sandy  stretches  Into  croplands  are 
lack  of  water  and  organic  matter.  Mr.  Irmay 
notes,  but  by  empla/lng  a  sprinkling  irriga- 
tion system  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority 
slODO  can  Increase  Its  present  goal  of  00.000 
to  17.500  acres,  enough  to  support  an 

rlcultural  population  of  at  least  60,000. 

In  addition  to  the  propoeed  enlargement  of 
the  valley  authority  program,  the  Hebrew  In- 
stitute expert  suggests,  another  500.000  acres 
of  land  In  the  Megeb  could  be  enriched  again 
by  dry-farming  methods,  which  Involve  un- 
derground waber  storage.  soU  conservstlon. 
and  terracing,  and  contotir  plowing  to  reduce 
run-off  and  soU  erosion. 

Numerous  small-sized  and  medium-sized 
reservoirs  are  necessary  to  store  Imported 
water,  the  sparse  rainfalls  and  the  heavy 
night  dews  to  supply  sudden  demand  during 
hot  spells,  to  conserve  week-end  surpluses 
•ad  to  regulate  supply  to  meet  local  de- 
MBBdi.  Mr.  Irmay  declares. 

The  Israel  etpert,  who  has  traveled  widely 
In  the  United  States  to  itudy  varkxus  conser- 
vstlon and  Irrigation  systems  that  might  be 
tised  In  the  new  state,  lists  three  possible  ap- 
proaches to  answering  the  Negeb  problem — 
ostsbltshment  of  the  dry-farming  system,  de- 
velopment of  a  plpe-llne  system  to  pump 
water  from  the  coastal  plains  to  roaervoln 
built  on  high  places  In  the  parebad  doaert. 
and  creation  of  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority, 
which  envisages  the  building  of  12  dams  or 
reservoln  with  an  annual  storage  capacity  of 
almost  300.000JOOO  cubic  metera. 

In  another  paper  on  middle-eastern  re- 
sources to  b«  presented  to  the  conference. 
T.  M.  Wiiifil^n  deputy  inspector  general  of 
■gypt'i  Nile  Control  Department.  giresdstaUs 
of  plans  to  harness  the  Iflla  for  a  aiUIUpte 
program  to  aid  In  Irrigating  farm  lands,  de- 
veloping fertUlzer  and  steel  Industries  and 
combating  the  menace  of  floods. 

Mr.  Slmalka  emphaslMS  that  accurate  pre- 
dictions of  the  Nile's  wa«sr  lawsls  are  vital  to 
avert  flood  disasters.  He  reveals  that  the 
search  for  safe  sdvance  'polling"  has  pro- 
duced one  unique  s3rstem  based  upon  a  con- 
nection between  such  distant  phenomena  as 
the  Nile  flood,  the  temperattire  at  Dutch  Har- 
bor In  Alaskaion  the  bordera  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  the  tiaspsrattire  In  Samoa  In  the  Pa- 
etfle  Ocean,  six!  the  prosaovs  at  Port  Darwin 
in  northern  Australia.  However,  the  Cairo 
expert  adds  that  the  uncnthodox  approach  to 
forecasting  haa  "not  up  to  the  present  at- 
tained sufBclent  accuracy  to  be  of  practi- 
cal use." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PKin«STLVAXIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  debate  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  I  was  struck  by  the  historic  differ- 
ence in  attitude  of  the  United  States  as 
it  is  now  constituted  when  compared  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Senate  30  years  ago 
when  President  Wilson,  after  conceiving 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  peace,  came  home  from 
Europe  with  a  treaty  of  alliance — of  de- 
fense— with  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
That  treaty,  as  we  all  know,  was  thrown 
into  the  ashcan.  It  had  sought  to  pledge 
each  of  the  Big  Three  nations  of  that  era 
to  a  common  program  of  aid  in  defense 
against  aggression.  ., 

Fortified  with  such  assurances,  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  Prance.  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  have  felt  It  necessary  in 
the  thirties  to  yield  and  appease  and  re- 
treat to  the  point  where  further  retreat 
was  impossible,  where  war  was  Inevita- 
ble, and  where  their  defeat  was  Imminent 
and — in  the  case  of  Prance — actual. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  a  belated 
recognition  by  free  nations  that  their 
safety  is  indivisible,  and  that  aggression 
is  a  threat  to  all. 

Immediately  after  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  historic  pact,  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  declared  editorially  that, 
since  the  United  States  is  canmltted  to 
the  mutual  defense  of  free  Europe,  and 
that  since  it  Is  now  largely  a  strategic 
problem,  in  the  military  sense,  of  how 
that  defense  might  best  be  strengthened, 
"even  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
the  problem,  we  believe,  dictates  that 
Congress  should  follow  up  the  pact  at 
this  session  with  an  arms-aid  program 
of  the  sort  the  administration  ha.s  pro- 
posed." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Concris- 

SZONAL  RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

wow    VOTZ  THZ   AKMS    AIB 

The  overwhelming  majority  by  which  the 
Senate  ratified  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  proof 
to  our  friends  and  foes  abroad  that  the 
American  people  firmly  support  this  historic 
turn  In  United  States  foreign  policy  . 

The  pact  was  adopted  without  any  of  the 
crippling  reservations  which  certain  Senators 
sought  to  have  Inserted.  In  this  regard.  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that  the  real  opposition 
was  not  directed  at  the  pledge  to  go  to  war, 
If  necessary.  In  the  event  one  of  the  11  treaty 
associates  were  attacked;  but  rather  at  ar- 
ticle 3,  which  commits  the  signatories  to  mu- 
tual military  sld. 

Thus,  the  voting  on  one  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  treaty  showed  that  al- 
most all  the  lawmakers  agree  that  an  attack 
against  free  Europ>e  Is  In  effect  an  attack 
i^pdnst  the  United  States — a  dramatic  re- 
minder of  how  much  this  country  has  out- 
grown lis  isolationism  of  the  past.  There  is. 
however,  an  evident  difference  of  opinion 
over  whether  the  United  States  should  now 


provide  some  measure  of  arms  aid  for  Its 
European  allies. 

Prom  the  beginning.  It  has  seemed  obvious 
to  us  that  unisas  tbo  pact  Is  followed  up  by  a 
lend-lease  undertaking  It  will  be  little  more 
than,  as  Senator  Moass  has  said,  "a  musetim 
piece  for  Stalin's  repository  of  diplomatic 
scalps.''  Unfortunately,  the  efforts  of  bi- 
partisan sponsors  to  win  approval  for  tha 
treaty  led  them  to  soft-pedal,  If  not  belittle, 
this  fsct.  That  may  have  been  good  legisla- 
tive tactics;  but,  as  the  Post-Oaaette  held 
throughout  the  debate,  It  was  hardly  good, 
clear  logic. 

Now.  at  any  rate,  the  fog  has  been  lifted. 
The  United  States  Is  committed  to  the 
mutual  defense  of  free  Europe,  and  hereafter 
It  is  largely  a  strategic  problem,  in  the  mili- 
tary sense,  of  how  that  defense  might  best 
be  strengthened.  Even  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  the  problem,  we  believe,  dic- 
tates thst  Congress  should  follow  up  the  pact 
at  this  session  with  an  arms  aid  program  of 
the  sort  the  administration  has  proposed. 

Such  a  program,  of  course,  will  be  coetly. 
But  the  cost  can  and  should  be  squeewd  out 
of  the  whopping  budget  wblch  has  been 
drafted  for  our  own  armed  servloea. 


The  Military  Mi  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26, 1949 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for 
a  military  aid  program,  but  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  Europe  too  much,  too 
soon,  and  this  can  be  as  bad  as  too  httle, 
too  late.  On  economic  aid  we  had  at 
lea.st  the  report  from  the  16-nation  Com- 
mittee on  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion before  Congress  acted.  We  came 
through,  but  they  have  fallen  down  bad- 
ly on  carrying  out  mutual  aid  agreements 
between  themselves.  If  we  do  not  de- 
mand a  plan  and  promise  on  mutual  de- 
fense from  those  countries  before  Con- 
gress acts,  they  will  never  get  together. 
We  ought  to  put  through  quickly  a  small 
program  with  conditions  to  show  we 
mean  business  and  then  wait  for  their 
over-all  proposals.  We  could  authorize 
communications  equipment,  which  will 
require  cooperation  for  efficient  use, 
spare  parts  for  present  American  equip- 
ment over  there,  and  possibly  a  few  other 
emergency  Items.  That  should  be  enough 
for  this  session. 

We  ought  to  get  a  policy  statement  on 
China  that  safeguards  our  security  in 
Asia  before  we  pass  «ny  military  aid  pro- 
gram, for  this  Is  one  world,  as  far  aa 
American  military  security  Is  concerned. 
Now  that  this  bill  has  been  referred  to 
our  committee.  I  suggest  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Invite  representatives 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  sit 
with  us  in  the  hearings  on  MAP,  to  In- 
terrogate witnesses,  participate  In  dis- 
cussions and,  if  permissible  under  the 
rules,  to  vote  on  amendments  and  on 
the  bill.  I  suggest  a  subcommittee  of 
five,  consisting  of  the  chairman  and  two 
ranking  members  of  each  party. 

"While  this  bill  is  clearly  within  tha 
jurisdiction  of  our  cammittee,  it  deals 
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ao  mucb  with  military  phases  of  our  for- 
dgB  poltcy  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  staff  could  be  very  helpful  In 
iU  considerftUOD.  If  this  Is  to  be  ar- 
m^ed.  Ik  aboirid  be  settled  before  the 
tatartncs  start. 

Tberefore.  I  urf  e  prompt  consideration 
of  thii 


America  at  t^  CrossroaiU 


■ZTIMSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WiaiAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  lUUC^itSAS 
TS  THl  8BNATE  OF  TBE  UNIIHJ  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  27  deoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8.  1941.  3  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Col.  Louis  Johnscn  then,  but 
presently  the  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense, delivered  a  very  fine  address  in 
Attealie  City.  Like  so  manj  good 
spMCbcs.  It  probably  was  not  appreciated 
at  that  time,  but  passing  events  have 
demonstrated  Its  good  sense  and  far- 
irichtedness.  I  believe  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  enjoy  reading  it.  and  I  ask 
uiuaiiBK>U5  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoid. 
as  follows: 

»*«"ir*    AT    THl    C«0«S«04M 

H.  O.  WelU  said  that  ours  la  a  generation 
wlueh  bMs  aa  appointment  with  destiny. 
Wwm  will  doubt  that  statement — only  the 
fooUrti  win  contend  that  we  can  arold  that 

IB  MM  of  SoBMntt  Maugham's  books  la 
the  story  of  Sammara.  A  merchant  trom 
^«y— ■^  sent  hi*  servant  to  the  martet  place 
to  porchaae  the  day's  supplies.  In  a  little 
while  tile  ■arrant  returned,  white  and  trem- 
hUx^  Mm  said :  ''Master,  may  I  borrow  your 
borta  that  I  may  ride  away" 

Hm  BUMter  replied:  'What  has  hap- 
penadr* 

Tha  senrant  saidf  "I  went  to  the  market 
place  as  you  ordered,  and  there  I  saw  an 
otd  woman,  and  she  was  Death,  and  she 
made  a  threatening  gesture  at  me.  Now  I 
want  to  borrow  your  horse  and  ride  away 
to  SMuaara  that  I  mar  avoid  my  destiny." 

The  merchant  gave  the  servant  his  horse, 
and  the  servant  rode  away  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Sammara.  A  little  later  the  mer- 
chant, curious  as  to  what  had  happened, 
went  down  to  the  market,  and  there  he  saw 
Uxs  old  woman  who  was  Death.  He  ap- 
har  and  said:  "Why  did  you 
my  sarvant?"  The  old  woman  an- 
"X  tfld  not  threaten  your  servant. 
I  saw  htm  I  maila  a  gaature — it  was  a 
of  surprtsa.  bacauaa  I  bad  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  in  Samaaara  tonight, 
aod  I  wondered  what  he  was  doUtf  in  Bag- 


I  flnitlT  beliere  that  avf  Nation  haa  been 
satabilshed  and  hooered  not  alona  for  Its 
o«m  sake,  hot  tor  tha  sake  ct  the  world.  It 
hM  been  Made  powerful,  and  rich,  and  free. 
and  eaaltad— powarfuL  not  to  oiaka  yuhjaet. 
but  to  aarve;  rich,  aoc  to  oaaka  greater  galaa. 
but  to  ba  the  mora  aAdent.  free,  not  simply 
to  exult  In  freedom,  but  to  make  tree;  ex- 
alted, not  to  look,  but  to  lUt  up. 

Thf  I  believe,  la  o\a  destiny  To  achtova 
K  wa  must  bagUi  to  undwstand  that  tha 


wave  of  the  future  U  the  wave  of  destruc- 
tion that  must  be  curbed  if  the  world  of 
freemen  Is  to  survive.  Despite  the  discord- 
ant voices  that  lack  understanding,  the  men 
of  the  legal  profeasloa  must  carry  to  the 
Nation  the  raaaoaa  why  Aaaarlca  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  sisa  freedom  pass  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Even  .if  we  are  quite  selfish. 
we  must  do  that,  for  If  freedom  passes  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  then  It  would  surely 
pass  from  this.  lU  last  and  greatest  strong- 
hold, and  If  freedom  passes,  so  would  pass 
the  civilization  which  our  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers have  known  and  for  which  they 
fought. 

We  do  not  know  when  man  first  came  Into 
the  world,  but  when  the  curtain  first  rises 
on  history  we  find  In  the  more  favorite 
spots  nations  already  venerable  with  age. 
These  tribal  people,  as  historians  point  out, 
had  one  code  for  their  own  government;  a 
code  at  Justice  and  fairness  that  reeo^nlaed 
that  "before  man  made  us  citizens,  great 
nature  made  us  men."  But  in  addition  to 
this  tribal  code  of  fairness  they  had  an- 
other— an  Intertribal  code.  It  governed  their 
relations  with  other  tribes  and  In  it  there 
was  nothing  but  hatred,  unfairness,  and 
contempt.  Down  through  the  ages  has  come 
this  distinction  between  tribal  and  inter- 
tribal justice,  and  even  In  Burope  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  find  deception  and 
falsehood  the  usual  weapons  In  diplomacy. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  American  na- 
tion a  new  era  was  ushered  In  We  estab- 
lished a  new  government  because  we  felt  that 
we  had  been  unjustly  treated;  we  Instituted 
a  democracy  because  we  believed  that  thus 
could  the  greatest  impartiality  to  the  Indi- 
vidual be  obtained.  We  became  the  most 
equitable  of  all  nations  bacaose  our  sense 
of  fairness  was  not  baaed  entirely  on  thst 
of  any  one.  It  la  rather  a  blended,  purified 
justice  that  Is  not  alone  Anglo-Saxon.  In- 
termingled with  It  Is  the  justice  of  Brutus., 
of  Martin  Luther,  and  of  Charlenugne. 
We  took  from  them  their  purest  and  beat, 
and  far  removed  from  the  turmoil  that 
shook  Kurope.  slowly  and  calmly  we  con- 
structed our  tower  of  justice  with  Its  beacon 
light  for  all  nations. 

Aroimd  It  we  have  bullded  our  institu- 
tions; by  Its  light  Washington  and  Jefferson 
formed  cur  policies;  and  under  Its  protect- 
Ing  shadow  we  have  perfected  our  theories 
of  government. 

While  historians  and  philosophers  have 
disagreed  as  to  how'  the  state  originated, 
we  of  America  from  the  foundation  of  our 
Government  have  subscribed  to  the  theory 
that  the  family  is  the  source  and  prototype 
of  the  state.  As  men  multiplied  they  gave 
way  to  groups  of  families.  Gradually,  vil- 
lages grouped  themselves  Into  cities,  and  the 
city,  according  to  Aristotle,  most  famous 
exponent  of  the  family  theory,  was  "first 
founded  that  we  might  live  but  continued 
that  we  may  live  happily." 

The  other  school  of  thought  maintains 
that  the  state  originated  In  a  contract  among 
Individuals.  If  we  trace  the  evolution  of  this 
theory,  we  again  find  the  liasts  for  tha  mod- 
ern state  in  the  same  yearning  for  law  and 
order.  As  far  back  as  Protagoras,  the  Greek 
philoaopher  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
and  a  aontamporary  of  Perlclea,  the  idea  of  a 
social  coa tract  cxaeps  into  tha  teachings  of 
the  western  philosophers. 

Whether  the  state  Is  tha  "City  of  God"  that 
St.  Augustine  beheld,  a  memtwr  of  a  .world 
society  of  law-abtdtuc  natkww  that  Grotlus 
pictuvad.  an  akaotole  wmammnttj  which 
m  his  Laivtatbas  «rgad.  a  constitu- 
form  of  povanuMOt  which  guided 
■iplrad  the  E>eclaration  of  Inde- 
I.  or  avan  the  extremely  Indivtdiial- 
latlc  system  advocated  by  Rouasaau.  It  owaa 
tu  origin,  according  to  all  at  tbaaa  phtUwo- 
phara.  to  a  social  contract  i  iiaiiltlin  ttom  tha 


dasm^aCman  to  eacape  from  the  dangers  of 
constant  warfare  and  to  find  greater  security 
In  an  organised  state.  Even  the  social  con- 
tract theory  ended  (untU  the  advent  of 
Hitler)  the  rule  that  might  makes  right  and 
provided  for  a  system  of  mutual  rights  and 
obligations. 

Whichever  of  these  two  principal  theories 
may  be  accepted  as  the  true  origin  of  the 
state  the  result  Is  the  same,  but  I  repeat  that 
wa  of  the  United  States  throughout  our  his- 
tory have  tried  to  carry  through  our  various 
governmental  organizations  the  Idea  of  jus- 
tice Inherent  in  the  family  theory,  and,  in- 
deed, we  havo  tried  to  consistently  apply  It 
In  the  creation  of  a  family  of  nations  In 
which  we  might  survive  as  freemen.  Jus- 
tice— family  justice;  If  you  please — as  It  Is 
applied  in  the  broader  phase,  must  be  the 
end  of  our  Government.  It  must  be  the  end 
of  our  civil  system,  or  we  shall  have  arisen  to 
greatness  only  to  fall.  We  shall,  if  we  depart 
therefrom,  be  but  another  nation  In  the  sad 
procession  of  world  tragedies,  for  "It  Is  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  the  .\lmighty  God  on  the 
tablets  of  the  universe  that  no  nation  or 
state  can  endure  unto  whose  life  justice  does 
not  enter  and  enter  to  stay." 

The  Axis  Powers  do  not  believe  In  family 
justice,  tribal  justice,  or.  Indeed.  In  the  family 
of  nations.  They  seek  world  domination  for 
themselves  and  their  theories  of  government. 
In  fact.  Hitler  has  abolished  the  very  family 
foundation  from  within  which  justice  Inher- 
ently must  spring.  Camps  for  young  girls 
have  been  established  beside  camps  for  young 
men.  Illegitimate  children  are  encouraged — 
indeed,  children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  Fascist  government.  We  must 
make  the  Amerlcanjieople  understand  that 
with  the  passing  ofthe  family  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home  the  concept  of  government 
of  the  nation  subscribing  thereto  must  never 
touch  these  shores. 

I  would  have  you  remember  thst  even  if 
Britain  Is  successfully  defended,  we  will 
still  have  a  huge  military  machine  on  the 
C  intlnent  of  Europe,  and  directed  by  a 
country  gone  berserk  which  has  departed 
from  the  fundamentals  of  justice,  and  which 
has  threatened  the  safety  of  every  nation  and 
every  family  In  the  world. 

Rapidly  the  world  Is  dividing  Into  two 
ramps — perhaps  it  Is  already  divided  Into 
two  camps — the  countries  which  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  abolition  of  family  life  and  tha 
sanctity  of  womanhood,  to  surrender  the 
concept  of  family  justice,  and  Indeed  sur- 
render to  complete  Axis  domination;  and 
the  countries  which  propose  to  continue  their 
belief  In  the  family  and  family  justice,  and 
resist  to  the  limit.  We  are  obviously  re- 
quired to  assist  the  countries  which  do  resist 
with  arms  and  ships,  and  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  arms  and  the  ships  to  go  where  they 
are  needed.  We  have  to  assume  that  the 
communications  will  be  cut  by  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers wherever  possible;  and  that  If  it  la  ex- 
padftaat  for  the  Axis  to  try  to  cut  these  com- 
muBleatluns  somewhere  near  us  they  will 
do  so.  We  have  to  be  prepared  to  prevent 
any  such  action  sgalns:  our  own  safety. 

I  shotild  like  to  ba  able  to  talk  these  things 
theoretically  and  to  eliminate  military  terms. 
I  cannot  do  so.  because  unfortunately  ideals 
today  mean  little  unless  they  are  defended 
by  adequate  force.  It  was  no  set  or  design 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  called  this  need 
for  force  into  exiaMnce;  snd  certainly  we 
were  the  last  great  nation  of  the  world  to 
recognlas  that  force  alone  was  our  ultimata 
safety.  Today  we  do  recognise  that  fact: 
and  m  my  judgment,  we  must  accept  Its 
implications. 

America  Is  Indeed  the  most  fortunate  of 
countries  and  we.  Its  dtiaans.  are  the  hap- 
piest of  peoples,  but  we  are  honest  enough 
to  raallaa  that  wa  have  not  yet  reached  tha 
That*  la  still  much  to  ba  done. 
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Our  standards  of  living  must  be  made  even 
broader.  Ova  business  and  our  Government 
can  be  made  stronger.  Our  Uvea  can  be 
made  happier.  It  Is  toward  these  desirable 
ends  that  we  should  eternally  strive. 

We  have  a  civilization  that  la  worth  keep- 
ing for  ourselves  and  saving  for  our  posterity. 
At  all  times  we  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
give  our  Uvea,  If  need  be,  to  preaerve  It. 

Tou  and  I  are  the  fortunate  heirs  of  a 
great  human  achievement.  It  la  our  aolenm 
duty  to  keep  Inviolate  the  Ideala  of  liberty 
and  of  democracy  for  which  man  haa  strug- 
gled for  tho\isands  of  years  and  haa  begun  to 
realize  only  In  the  short  span  of  the  existence 
of  the  American  Republic,  and  to  pass  them 
down  to  hla  children  for  their  security  and 
for  their  happiness.  America  calls  us  of 
the  legal  profession  to  be  "strong  in  will. 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield  ' 

If  you  will  permit  me,  for  the  days  are 
troubieaome  and  treacherous,  I  shall  be 
aerloua  for  yet  a  little  while;  I  hope  not  for 
too  long.  Qulite  as  the  musical  ear.  In 
listening  to  the  latest  opera.  Isolates  strains 
from  earlier  music;  so  the  educated  or  his- 
torical eye.  In  scanning  the  morning  news- 
paper, detects  In  this  contemporary  scene 
much  shameless  Imitation  of  things  that 
have  gone  before. 

Three  and  one-half  centuries  before  Christ, 
the  Greek  peninsula  and  the  hinterland 
were  the  modem  world  In  miniature.  The 
area,  due  to  the  chopped-up  topography,  was 
divided  into  city  states,  some  democraclea, 
some  military  dlctatorahips.  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes  were  traditionally  stronger  than 
most  of  the  others.  NoW  In  BCacedonia  to 
the  north  there  was  a  king  named  Philip 
who  had  learned  the  secret  of  the  phalanx 
during  a  visit  he  made  to  Thebes  (and  paren- 
thetically exactly  as  the  Germans  learned 
about  the  tanks  in  the  last  World  War  from 
the  British) .  Philip  secretly  trained  a  nvim- 
ber  of  men  in  the  use  of  the  phalanx  and 
started  out  on  a  career  of  conquest.  Philip 
was  a  practical  fellow.  He  softened  his 
opponents  wherever  possible,  history  tells  us. 
by  what  we  would  now  call  the  fifth-colum- 
nist method.  "No  wsu-"  was  his  motto — ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort.  Philip  announced,  as 
history  shows,  that  his  Idea  was  to  unite  the 
Greek  people  whether  or  no,  saying  in  so 
many  words  that  democracies  had  failed. 

Down  In  rich  and  comfortable  Athens,  as 
Philip  progreassd  en  '  la  conquest,  the  people 
and  the  leaders  of  the  people  divided,  even 
In  those  days.  Into  isolationists  and  inter- 
ventionists. Demosthenes  became  the  speak- 
er for  the  latter;  the  Roosevelt-WUlkie  of 
his  time.  The  Philippics,  the  three  most 
famous  orations  ever  delivered  by  mere 
man,  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
attempt  to  stir  democratic  Athens  to  the 
positive  action  of  going  to  war  with  Philip 
while  there  were  still  allies  to  aid  Athens. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  in 
Athens  who  declared  t*  at  Demosthenes  was 
a  war  monger,  who  said  that  Philip  only 
wanted  living  space  and  that  when  he  had 
achieved  living  space  then  he  would  be  dif- 
ferent and  they  cculd  get  along  with  him. 
Don't  say  bad  things  about  him,  they  ad- 
Tlaad.  They  opposed  war  taxes,  and  argued 
Bgalaat  military  cxpenditxiras  because  they 
threatened  Inflation.  They  even  fought  pro- 
poasd  conacrlption  for  the  army  and  labor, 
and  cried  "traitxjr"  at  those  who  in  those  days 
appealed  for  "union  now'  with  Thebes. 

They  aroae  In  the  forxun  of  Athens  and 
asked  how  many  tinea  Athmm  had  made 
war  with  Thebea.  Tbay  damanded  to  know 
why  Thebaa  had  never  given  dominion  to — 
let  me  go  modern  and  Instead,  say  India. 
They  asked  If  Thebes  hadn  t  aold  the  laat 
League  of  Nationa  down  the  river.  Indeed, 
history  shows  that  they  asked  what  Athenian 
would  be  such  a  weakling — eo  unpatriotic. 


as  to  refer  to  Thebes  ss  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  Athens.     "Never,"  they  said. 

Icarus,  the  young  man  who  attempted  a 
nonstop  flight  from  Crete  to  Syracuse,  had 
fallen  into  the  sea  and  tad  been  lost,  but 
there  were  other  favored  and  publlclaed 
young  men  of  Athens  who  argued  that  per- 
haps Philip  represented  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Plenty  of  people  were  vrtlling  to 
attend  these  meetings,  even  in  those  days, 
because  many  of  the  wealthy  feared  the  loss 
of  their  property  more  than  they  feared 
the  loss  of  Athens — while  many  of  them  were 
merely  poor  at  mathematics,  and  Ipjuld  not 
figure  the  difference  between  thl^^mble 
today,  with  Allies,  and  the  gamble  tomorrow, 
without  them. 

So  Philip  sardonically  advanced,  reducing 
the  city  states  one  by  one  because  Athens 
would  not  bring  Itself  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  a  defense  league.  In  each  place 
PhUlp  set  up  a  quisling  government  to  the 
humiliation  of  decency  and  patriotism. 
Finally,  he  overawed  the  Phcclans.  who 
guarded  Thermopylae;  and  with  that  pass, 
close  to  the  walls  of  Athens,  In  his  hands. 
It  was  all  up  with  Athens.  Too  late  the 
people  of  Athens  realized  that  they  were 
about  to  lose  their  comfort.  They  marched 
out  at  last,  but  they  marched  without  allies, 
and  were  done  to  death  at  Chaeronia.  Athens 
should  have  trained  and  built  for  the  hour 
of  crisis  without  reservation.  It  should  have 
recognized  Philip  for  what  he  was — destruc- 
tion on  the  march.  History  says  that  Athens 
was  a  fool.  I  fear  we  have  been  highly 
foolish  too. 

It  will  avail  us  naught  to  ride  the  bor- 
rowed horse  of  Isolationism  from  Bagdad  to 
Sammara.  We  must  intelligently  do  our  part 
that  there  may  be  a  world  of  freemen  in 
which  America  may  achieve  its  destiny  to  be 
a  Nation  of  freemen. 


Citation  for  Degree  of  Doctors  of  Laws 
Conferred  Upon  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers, 
of  Pennsyivania,  and  His  Commence- 
■Bent  Address  at  Loyola  CoUcfc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OF  MAXTXAITD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
ninety-ninth  commencement  of  Loyola 
College  in  Baltimore  on  July  24,  there 
was  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
MvgRS],  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws — 
honoris  causa. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  the  recipient  of  numerous  degrees 
not  only  from  his  own  college,  St.  Joseph's 
in  Philadelphia,  but  from  other  institu- 
tions, including  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia;  St.  Vincent's  College,  La- 
trobe,  Pa. :  and  Villanova  College. 

In  connection  with  the  most  recent 
award,  however,  there  was  presented  a 
citation  which  so  well  portrays  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  it  deserves  the  attention  not 


only  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  but  of 
all  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

"From  his  rich  experience  in  matters  of 
government,  the  distingtiished  Senator 
addressed  the  graduates  of  Loyola  in  a 
scholarly  yet  thoroughly  realistic  man- 
ner, and  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  large  gathering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
citation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
and  the  Senator's  splendid  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congris- 

SIONAL  RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as' follows: 

The  pra&ident  and  associated  professors  of 
Loyola  College  extend  to  all  who  shall  be- 
hold this  document,  greetings  in  the  Lord: 

The  Society  of  Jesus  regiu-ds  with  pride 
and  cherisnes  with  affection  the  students  who 
have  been  instructed  and  formed  in  the  edu- 
cational institutions  conducted  by  It,  wheth- 
er these  be  In  Baltimore  car  in  Philadelphia, 
in  Chicago  or  in  St.  Louis,  in  Los  Angeles 
or  In  San  Francisco.  The  students  of  the 
Jesuit  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  receive  in  their  formative 
years  an  identical  training  in  tlie  arts  and 
the  sciences,  in  religion  and  morality  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  and  the  principles  of  the 
traditional  Jesuit  Ratio  Studiorum.  Hence 
It  is  that  the  graduate  of  one  Jesuit  coUege 
Is  equlvalently  a  graduate  of  aU  Jesuit 
colleges. 

Francis  John  IkfTssa  atteiKled  our  allied 
College  of  Saint  Joseph  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Philadelphia.  After  a  brilliant  course 
of  studies  he  was  granted  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  tximed  to  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  His  talents  and  ability  being 
speedily  recognlaed.  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  district  attorney  in  Philadel- 
phia and  later  to  the  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1938  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  so  enviable 
was  his  record  that  his  constituents  in  Phila- 
delphia chose  him  as  their  Congressman  for 
three  successive  terms.  For  the  past  5  years 
he  has  been  Pennsylvania  Member  of  tha 
United  States  Senate. 

During  the  11  years  that  he  hfiS  served  la 
Congress,  he  has  proved  himself  a  statesman 
of  action  and  of  vision,  a  legislator  of  wisdom 
and  Integrity,  a  crusader  for  human  rights 
and  International  stability.  He  enjoys  not 
only  the  coniidence  of  the  cltiae:is  of  Penn- 
sylvania but  also  the  respect  of  liis  feUow 
Senators. 

Wherefore,  seeking  to  signalize  him  as  a 
Jesuit  alumniis,  recogniittng  his  achievements 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  lauding  his 
uncompromising  fidelity  to  his  faith,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  powers  delegated  to  us  by  the 
sovereign  State  of  Maryland,  we  hereby  make 
and  declare  Francis  John  Mters,  doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  catisa. 

That  all  the  rights  and  privUeges  attach- 
ing to  this  degree  be  preserved  unto  him  we 
have  Issued  these  lettero  patent  from  our 
hand,  sealed  with  the  olllclal  seal  of  the  col- 
lege on  this  the  24th  day  of  Jixiy  in  the  year 
1949. 

address  by  HON.  r«AMCia  J.  MTaaa,  ov  ramin* 

sTLVANiA,    AT    coMiixiicxMXWT    woacom, 

LOTOLA    COIXaCE.    BAUXmBB,    MB.,    aOMoaT, 
JULT   24,    1*49 

Commencement  exercises — or  at  least  the 
commencement  exercises  I  sat  through  as 
a  member  of  graduating  clnsfles  a  quarter  of  a^ 
centviry  or  so  ago — had  some  pretty  chilling 
aqiacta  about  them.  Of  course,  we  were  all 
pivtty  excited  on  graduation  day  from  pre- 
paratory school,  then  coUege  aftar  that,  and 
Anally,  from  law  school.    Sach  of  those  days 
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,  aooMtliliig  eomplcted.  »  Job  done. 
•  kind  of  rHwm  to  wlist  hmA  tmma.  m  coaald- 
•rmbto  pOTlod  of  Um*.  and.  fUMnOly  •pMkmg . 
a  good  btt  of  work. 

What  chtlted  Mm.  thouch.  wacnt  our  tU- 
tlon  at  haTlng  flnUtMd  a  goai  w*'d  under- 
W«  wmm  chilled  by  bavlng  tho  com- 
lamkmn  tell  ua— and  tlMy  t(M 
l\mm  Thif  tb*  affaiis  oC  the 
dumpad  In  oar  lapa.  Wa 
told  that  It  was  up  to  ua  to  straighten 
thlnn  out. 

nam  I'll  confeaa  that  when  they  told  ua 
tbia.  back  In  tba  twenties,  it  didn't  look  like 
too  takd  a  proapcet.  At  least,  the  prospects 
ditet  appaar  aa  bad  to  ua  at  tha  tlUM  as  they 
aiit  hava  lodBsd  to  thoaa  who  followed  us 
and  graduated  In  the  early  thhrttlaa  whan 
tba  world  waa  locked  m  a  terrtbla  dapraasion. 
or  to  thcaa  who  a  few  years  later  graduated 
In  tba  face  of  a  war  which  enflamed  moat  of 
the  cinUzed  world — as  a-ell  as  a  large  port 
of  what  waan't  very  ctvlUaed. 

As  you  laava  eoUcga  today  tbara  la  another 

foai  ataaad  oC  you— the  great  goal  of  peace — 

and  to  attain  it.  you  share  rsapcwiitWUty  with 

arery  person  in  the  world. 

Qolta  evldantly.  not  everyone  In  the  world 

at  paaoa  through  tha  same  eyaa  as  we. 

I.  aa  wa  aaa  It.  to  not  any  kind  of  peace— 

^aaca  that  to  bought  with  dollars  and 

vtth  gBBa— kut  paace  that   to  based 

_^ imdacstaadlBg  and  good  wUl.  and  tha 

knowledge  and  &rm  belief  that  we  muat  lava 
Ood  and  keep  his  commandments  as  natttma 
aa  well  as  LndlTlduato. 

Such  peace  to  the  fruit  of  wisdom. 
I  am  not  »T''"»'»'*«*"g  tha  importance  of 
acooomtr  and  military  maaaurea  that  have 
eliaady  been  adopted  or  w&leta  are  shortly 
to  ba  nmtaMmtA  In  tba  canaa  of  world  peace. 
Tbaaa  maaaoraa— the  luropaan  racovary  pro- 
gynm.  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  an  adaqaata 
■Ulttary  defense  here  at  home,  the  raelproeal 
tMda  program,  the  polnt-4  doctrine,  and  our 
parHtlim**""  in  the  United  Natlona — are.  all 
at  ttmmt.  part  of  a  closely  tnterralatad  whole. 
Tkaf  are  sAnnattTe.  They  are  eoostructive. 
•ad  aa  affacUTa  tooto  for  building  peace,  they 
ara  sarvlnc.  and  wUl  serve  ua  well. 

Tlkey    are    the    ImmadlaU    safeguarda    of 


Bat  in  tba  lait*r  vtow  of  things. 

ba  boM  vpoa  a  mora  panonaant 
An  understanding  of  the  eanaaa 
of  peace — and  knowledge  of 
tba  princlplea  and  Institutions  which  make 
tt  poastble  are  abaolutely  essential  to  lu 
■wlntananea.  Trxie  tinderatandlng  to  poa- 
alMa  only  whan  wa  know  freedom  from  Igno- 
freedotn  from  prejudice,  freedom  tnmx 
ton.  hatred,  and  fear — good  hafelta  of 
thinking— the  abUlty  to  make  critical  Judg- 
ments—and the  desire  to  love  what  to  right 
and  jtist. 

Tbeae  form  the  firm  foundation  of  peace. 
They  are  the  fruit.'*  of  education,  of  true 
liberal  education  in  a  liberal  arts  college  like 
Loyola. 

Aa  technological  advance  has  catapulted 
tba  world  from  the  era  of  the  water  wheel 
and  tba  horaa  and  buggy  Into  one  In  which 
we  ara  dally  amsaed  by  some  new  miracle  of 
tbara  haa  artoen  a  dtoturblng  tend- 
m  oar  education  systetn  to  emphasize 
at  the  eapanaa  of  tha  soul — to  teach 
ehanlcal  vertttBCB  of  Biatarlal  thtega 
to  tha  Lncraaalaf  aaflaet  of  tha  ftmda- 
BMnti'-  of  undarataadtaic  which  reflact  the 
dignity  of  man  and  morality  and  true  Chns- 
Uvlng. 
To  a  certain  extent.  I  think  tt  to  undar- 

attentlon  haa  been 
to  wrthanica  and  matarlaltom. 
eartataly  laat  any  doubt  whataoaver 
t^At  arttn'f^  adeanoaa  bava  added  greatly 
to  <A»  aapacity  for  a  foliar  aad  freer  Ufa  m 
twa  wortd.  And  I  am  afoally  certain  that 
mama  of  tM  sarloualy  eootemplatea  a  return 


downhill  to  a  primitive  standard  of  living. 
In  the  first  place,  none  of  us  want  to  do  ao— 
and  in  the  second  place.  It's  entirely  un- 
nereeaary  f or  ua  to  do  ao. 

What  we  muat  do  to  raatore  a  needed  bal- 
ance to  large  segments  of  our  educational 
system.  We  must  guard  against  subsUtutlng 
the  adulation  of  a  cathode-ray  tuba  for  the 
worahlp  of  Ood.  W«  must  be  the  masters. 
not  the  alavea.  of  materialism.  And  we  muat 
preeerve  xhe  dignity  of  man.  In  the  image 
and  likeness  of  Ood.  If  life  to  to  have  any 
meaning. 

I  feel  that  our  drift  toward  technical  and 
vocational  education  to  undaracandable — or 
to  some  extent  understandable,  at  lamt. 
The  complexities  of  the  modem  world  de- 
mand experta  demand  skills  which  take 
long  years  to  develop.  Specialized  training  to 
an  obvloua  practical  neceaslty  if  we  are  to 
operate  the  Involved  machinery  of  tha  twen- 
tieth century  world. 

Tuung  peuple  undertaking  to  train  them- 
selves for  ihto  kind  of  world  have  felt  numer- 
ous  preasuree — pressures  forced  largely  by 
time.  They  realize,  of  course,  that  many 
years  must  be  devoted  to  preparing  them- 
seivea  for  some  vocation.  They  know  that 
more  and  more  echoollng  will  be  neeaasary 
If  they  are  to  compete  for  the  beat  Joba.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  many  have  but  lim- 
ited reeourcea  for  education.  They  are  re- 
luctant to  continue  draining  their  famillea 
for  support — and  are  painfully  aware  that 
working  their  way  through  school  to  a  dliBcult 
Job  at  beat.  A  grant  manj  Tooiig  people 
have  given  aerlcua  tboaght  to  maiTlagi  while 
they  were  yet  in  school. 

Tbeae  pressures  are  realities,  and  all  of  tia 
I  know,  have  felt  them,  or  some  of  them,  at 
any  rate.  Under  the  clrcumatances.  It  tont 
particularly  surprlalag  that  young  people 
In  acbool  would  respond  to  them  by  demand- 
ing a  kind  of  vocational  training  to  acquire 
skiUs  that  they  could  put  to  work  in  the 
shortest  poaalble  time.  Tbaaa  reactions  are 
perfectly  understandable,  raaaonabla  hiunan 
reactions. 

Without  doubt,  the  Interests  of  our  peo- 
ple— and  the  lack  of  Intereat.  for  that  mat- 
ter— have  had  an  Important  iixfluence  In 
shaping  tha  coorm  which  many  of  our  aehooto 
have  fuUaaad.  I  aay  mmiy.  bat  cartalaly  not 
all  of  them. 

The  pendulum  swung  far — very  far — In 
many  of  our  schooto  as  the  tide  of  material- 
ism advanced.  In  recent  years.  I  feel,  the 
tide  haa  turned  in  some  of  our  great  secular 
schooto.  Tba  so-called  Harvard  report,  which 
has  generated  ao  much  comment,  has  as- 
serted the  need  for  balancing  our  educational 
methods  with  a  strong  Anphasla  on  the  hu- 
manlUea  aa  a  basto  of  building  an  informed, 
active.  Intelligent  civic  leadership  and  citi- 
zenry. Other  schools,  large  and  small,  have 
In  varying  degreea  adopted  a  similar  view  on 
thto  subject. 

I  believe  that  you  In  tha  dam  of  1940  at 
Loyola  Ck>llege  may  conaMar  youraelvea 
very  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  received  the 
kind  of  education  you  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain here  from  the  Jestiit  fathers.  All  of  you 
will  be  able  to  go  forth  into  the  world  with 
the  assurance  that  you  have  trained  your 
Intellecu  In  the  methoda  of  straight,  clear- 
headed thmking:  that  you  have  learned  tol- 
and     Justice,     understanding     and 


years  of  splendid  scholastte 
at  BMork  the  tradltlona  of  the  80- 
ctoty  of  Jeeus  In  lu  stn^Bla  to  praaerva  h«- 
manlsm  in  learning.  Staatfastly.  It 
clung  to  Ita  original  objectives.  Arm  in  the 
conviction  that  It  waa  rendering  the  high- 
est poealble  human  service  in  seeking  first 
the  greater  glory  and  honor  of  Ood.  Through 
the  bumanltlea  and  wladom  atudlae,  phlloe- 
ophy  aad  ttmoiagy.  H  IHO  Ma^M  to  develop 
the  mtaUact.  tha  caaadHMa  aad  the  taata  in 
the  light  of  both  reaeon  and  revelation — and 


with  the  force  of  both  paaaloo  and  grace. 
It  has  striven  to  develop  the  whole  man,  the 
complete  person.  It  has  endeavored  to  equip 
a  maa  ^intaally,  mentally,  and  morally  so 
that  ba  might  live  happily  with  himself  and 
bto  fellow  man.  For  four  centurlea.  Jesuit 
collagea  have  been  producing  Chrtotian  gen- 
tlemen— true  and  finished  men  of  character. 
And  the  art  which  tends  to  make  the  true 
man  of  character  to  as  useful  aa  the  art  of 
health  or  the  art  of  wealth,  and  In  the  long 
run.  of  mora  service  to  mankind  than  both 
becauae  ultimately  It  makea  health  poaalble. 
and  glvea  wealth  meaning. 

Ycu  who  leave  here  today  carry  with  you 
thto  tradition.  In  the  conduct  of  your  per- 
sonal Uvea,  in  the  exercise  of  your  duties  and 
responalbliltles  as  a  neighbor,  as  a  citlaen. 
and  as  a  human  being,  first  class,  you  will 
And  that  thto  tradlUon  will  light  for  you  tha 
way  to  a  full  life  and  to  a  meanlngfiU  life. 

One  of  the  true  laaaona  in  the  bualnaaa 
of  man  living  In  tha  same  world  at  peace  aad 
in  harmony  with  other  men  to  the  leaaon  of 
tha  good  example.  Incumbent  upon  every 
one  of  you  here  today  to  the  duty  to  carry 
out  your  own  lives  in  order  that  you  may 
always  teach  the  lesson  of  the  good  example. 
Thto  to  a  duty  larger  than  a  duty  to  youraaU 
and  your  family.  It  to  a  duty  to  your  coua- 
try,  to  all  mankind,  and  to  God.  And  you 
here  know  the  meaning  of  that  lesson. 

If  we  truly  intend  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
lasting  peace  In  the  world,  the  lesson  of  tha 
good  example  to  at  thto  moment  more  neces- 
sary than  ever  before  in  all  htotory. 

Our  sorest  national  and  international  prob- 
lems have  their  roots  In  Ignorance  and  hate. 
In  your  tolerance  and  understanding,  ycu 
muat  carry  forth  with  you  the  fruits  of  your 
learning.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  Influence 
of  your  tradition  of  liberal  education  is 
needed  upon  society.  It  becomes  the  sacred 
duty  of  thoae  of  us  who  have  received  so  fully 
of  Its  rich  rewards  to  work  strenuously  to 
restore  it  to  Ita  proper  place  In  oxir  national 
way  of  life. 

The  problems  of  the  future  which  must  b« 
solved  In  order  that  we  attain  peace,  are. 
fundamentally,  problems  of  human  dealing 
with  humans.  Tbara  ara  no  eqiiatlona  for 
solving  tbeae — and  no  pat  formulae.  Human 
anawara  are  the  answers  to  human  problema. 
No  thought-control  machine,  no  lightning 
calculator,  can  do  the  trick. 

Tea.  you  men  of  the  class  of  IMO  have  bean 
trained  to  use  yotir  minds.  Thto  to  the  best 
poaalble  preparation  you  can  take  on  the 
great  adventure  that  lies  ahead. 

By  ualng  your  minds  with  the  aid  of  grace 
to  know  the  right:  and  by  using  your  wills 
with  the  aid  of  grace  to  love  the  good,  you 
can  help  good  men  reach  the  great  goal  of 
our  time:  Peace. 

This  year  marks  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  first  graduate  of 
Loyola — St.  Fraccto  Xavler.  I  would  like  to 
cloaa  by  repeating  to  you  In  full  the  gradua- 
tion meaaaga  which  he  heard  from  tha  llpa 
of  Loyola  before  he  sailed  for  India:  "Oo 
and  aet  the  world  on  fire." 


How  Best  Can  We  Prcserre  Worid  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


SI  HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  27  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.    KEPAUVER.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
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M.  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excel- 
knt  address  submitted  by  John  Rodman, 
of  Memphis,  a  student.  In  the  Veterans 
of  Porelgn  Wars  oratorical  contest, 
which  he  won. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKCokD. 
as  follows: 
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WOBU)   PKACZT 


(By  John  Rodman) 
Th^alr  Is  calm  now — calm  compared  with 
evenu  of  recent  history.  The  breeze  la  dy- 
ing, and  the  dark  clouds  hang  imminently 
overhead.  Lightning  flashes  faintly  In  the 
distance,  and  the  low.  ominous  roar  of  thun- 
der foUows  sluggishly.  It  to  the  lull  before 
the  storm.  By  no  means  an  ordinary  storm 
threatening  our  immediate  future,  for  thto 
tempest  of  war  to  mortal:  it  can  be  averted, 
not  by  the  ganerais  nor  by  the  politicians, 
but  averted  by  an  element  so  Important,  ao 
aasential  to  our  democracy  that  It  has  been 
practleaUy  forgotten.  The  omnipotent  ele- 
ment of  which  we  speak  to  the  individual. 
Tou,  I,  all  of  us  not  taken  aa  a  group  but  as 
a  person.  Bach  individual,  separate  and  dto- 
tlnct.  each  with  Ilkaa  and  dislikes,  each  with 
personalities  and  temperaments,  each  with 
distinct  peculiarities  that  differentiate  us 
from  other  individuato.  Too  often  today  are 
thaae  millions  of  eccentricities  and  charac- 
tarlaUcs  lumped  together  In  the  term  "aver- 


age man. 


'common  man,"  or  "the  man  on 


the  atraat."  It  to  when  the  individual  sleeps 
in  a  lulling  sense  of  security  or  blindly  fol- 
lows without  doing  hto  own  thinking  that  we 
have  dtoastera.  Such  a  disaster  to  now  im- 
pending. There  remains  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  Uke  hto  bearings,  choose  the  best 
route  out  of  the  storm  belt,  and  follow  that 
route,  letting  nothing  stop  nor  retard  him. 

It  would  be  an  easy  choice  if  he  considered 
peace  alone  as  hto  objective,  for  peace  may  be 
had  almost  too  easily.  Simply  submit  to 
dictator  rule  and  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity. 
But  peace  without  Uberty  to  worse  than  war. 
Together,  liberty  and  peace  make  up  99  per- 
cent of  that  condition  called  happineaa. 
BaparnTrlj.  they  amctint  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent each.  How  can  we  attain  them  both? 
Of  the  many  highways  and  byrrays  out  of 
our  {»«aent  predicament,  which  shall  we 
choose? 

We  might  take  the  highway  of  national- 
torn.  It  leads  to  State  sovereignty,  teolatlon- 
tom,  and  points  right.  It's  a  proud  way,  flags 
flying,  national  anthem  playing,  that  good 
old  "let  the  rest  of  the  world  take  care  of  It- 
self" attitude.  Peace,  prosperity,  happiness — 
for  a  while.  First  the  boom,  then  the  bust— a 
nation  finds  out  that  it  ton't  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world,  finds  that  It 
cant  extot  shut  off  from  sister  and  brother 
n.ntlons.  The  road  to  toolatlontom  ends 
abruptly  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  over  which  na- 
tions spending  too  fast  to  see  how  the  road 
ends  must  plunge  headlong. 

What  has  our  individual  to  gain  in 
natlonallam?  It  woixld  seem  that  na- 
tionalism and  individuality  of  man  can  never 
be  reconciled,  for  one  to  the  very  negation 
of  the  other.  Nationalism  to  not  government 
of.  by,  and  for  the  person.  The  Individiud 
simply  exlata  aa  a  maana  of  mairing  the 
naUonaltotic  state  great  and  glarloua.  It 
waa  to  the  individual  that  Hitler  wrote, 
"Thou  are  nothing,  thy  nation  to  everything." 
And  only  too  often  that  type  of  nationalistic 
state  reminds  ua  of  Ifuaaolini's  classic  under- 
statement. "I  am  the  state." 

If  we  do  not  cbooae  the  highway  of 
nationalism,  allaa  the  road  to  ruin,  what 
other  alternaUvea  have  we?  The  highway 
of  leagues,  alliances,  treatiea.  and  confed- 
erations seems  to  be  a  peaceful  enough  route. 
It's  a  hl8torlc.il  way  with  many  ancestors. 
Remember  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
after  tba  Revolutionary  War,  the  Leairuc  of 
Natlona  after  World  War  I.  today's  United 


Matlona,  and  now  tha  Atlantle  Pact?  The 
Articles  ctf  Confederation  failed  miserably  as 
a  form  of  government;  the  League  of  Nations 
was  unsuccessful  in  its  primary  purpose  of 
keeping  peace:  the  United  Nations  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  task  for  which  tt  was  In- 
tended; the  Atlantic  Pact  aa  it  to  now  to  Just 
another  turn  in  the  same  old  road.  Who 
will  deny  that  there  are  supreme  representa- 
tives of  the  league  system?  Yet  what  has 
htunanity  gained  from  any  of  them? 

The  reason  for  failure  lies  not  in  the  sep- 
arate organizations  but  In  the  basic  prin- 
ciples behind  all  such  alliances.  The 
smallest  unit  of  any  league  to  a  nation,  for 
It  to  an  association  of  sovereign  states  rather 
than  of  irdlvlduato.  It  to  a  general  assump- 
tion that  civilization  necessitates  laws  to 
Insure  each  man's  protection.  When  a  law 
to  broken,  who  to  to  be  puntohed?  In  a 
Union,  the  individual  who  broke  the  law; 
in  a  league  or  alliance,  the  nation.  How  do 
you  punish  a  nation?  Either  you  boycott  It 
or  3rou  Invade  It  with  armed  might  and 
destroy  it.  But  how  do  you  puntoh  a  sover- 
eign state  without  punishing  its  thousands 
of  Innocent  citizens?  Tou  do  not,  you  can- 
not puntoh  the  state,  for  it  does  not  exist. 
It  to  an  abstract,  collective  term  meaning 
the  citizens  of  a  certain  locale.  Will  not  the 
citizens  then  destroy  the  league,  this 
Frankenstein  their  governments  have 
created? 

Thus  It  to  that  leagxies  collap>se  from  the 
Inside  rather  than  from  external  pressure. 

Also  contributing  to  the  downfall  of  thto 
aystem  to  the  fact  that  it  to  undemocratic. 
Its  equality  to  the  equality  of  n.-vtlons.  not 
of  Indivlduato.  One  vote  -vould  be  given  to 
the  4.000,000  Swiss,  the  srme  one  vote  to 
the  40.000.000  French,  and  llkevrtse  one  vote 
to  the  130.OCO.000  Americans.  After  man  has 
so  many  times  followed  thto  road,  never  get- 
ting anywhere.  It  to  Inconceivable  to  think 
that  he  would  do  anything  but  avoid  It  in 
the  futxire. 

Shall  we  take  one  of  these  worn-out  roads 
of  league  or  of  nationalism  or  shall  we  take 
the  path  to  union?  The  union  road  to  a 
gradual  climb  upward  until  you  reach  the 
highest  peak,  the  pinnacle  of  Individuality, 
world  government.  The  union  way  to  not  a 
radical,  new  Idea  but  a  time-tested  way, 
appearing  new  only  becauso  man  discovered 
but  10  years  ago  the  directlwi  In  which  he 
has  been  heading  all  his  life. 

Ever  since  creation  men  hj-ve  seen  the 
advantages  in  forming  unions,  have  formed 
them,  and  have  been  generously  rewarded 
for  their  efforts.  David  Cort  in  hto  pamphlet 
The  Great  Union  presents  the  basic,  sensible 
reasons  behind  ail  combinations  and  mer- 
gers. One  man  alone  would  have  to  stand 
guard  over  hto  family  and  possessions  24 
hours  a  day.  If  24  men  combine,  each  must 
stand  guard  only  1  hour  a  day.  If  millions 
combine,  they  are  able  to  work  and  produce 
so  freely  that  they  can  afford  to  hire  men 
who  do  nothing  but  stand  guard  against  Are. 
war,  robbers,  etc.  It's  the  same  principle 
applied  In  a  mutual  life  insurance  company: 
the  larger  the  combination,  the  safer  to  the 
individual  man:  the  larger  the  combination, 
the  If-ss  contTlbutlcn  must  be  made  by  the 
Individual  and  the  freer  h-;  Is  to  go  about 
hto  business,  liberated  from  fear  and  intor- 
ference. 

World  government  c  jinot  be  attained  by 
one  step  but  must  be  the  final  result  of  years 
of  work  and  waiting.  First  must  come  im- 
derstandlng,  then  the  will  to  do.  next  a  nu- 
cleus must  be  formed  of  the  world's  free 
demcKTacies  to  pioneer  the  way.  With  only 
democratic  nations  eligible  tar  admission  to 
thto  Federal  Union  of  tbe  Frae,  other  coun- 
tries seeing  the  advantagaa  of  union  could 
join  after  changing  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. Eventually,  the  Federal  Union  would 
get  to  the  point  whme  it  would  comprise  all 
the  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe  except 
Soviet  Eusaia.    If.  by  that  time,  communism 


has  proven  unaatlafactory,  aa  we  bdtofa  tt 
must,  and  the  people  of  Russia  bring  about 
a  '•♦'■"g*  to  democratic  government,  the 
Federal  Union  would  then  become  a  world 
union.  If,  by  that  time,  eoaimnalam  baa 
not  proven  unsatisfactory.  It  wUl  maan  that 
w«  have  made  the  classic  blunder  of  all  time 
by  believing  in  the  rlghta  and  dignity  of 
man. 

Only  by  union  can  we  achieve  paaea  with- 
out sacrificing  freedom.  The  natlaaalMla 
■tate  enslaves  the  individual:  the  leagna 
system  recognlaea  him  not.  *or  it  to  a  mergsr 
of  governments,  not  of  Lidlvlduato:  only 
union,  first  partial  then  universal,  recog- 
nizes and  insures  the  rights  of  the  indlTidual, 
extots  simply  for  hto  benefit,  and  gives  him 
what  he  wants — liberty,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness. 


Ab  Experience  in  Wasbnctoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  IfEBBASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  judgment  of  the  small 
coimtry  newspapers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, which  faithfully  report  and  repre- 
sent their  communities  and  surrounding 
areas.  One  such  newsi>aper  has  come  to 
my  attention  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Its  editor,  Mr.  William  Hawley,  re- 
cently visited  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  Badger  State  [Mr.  WiLrr].  When 
Mr.  Hawley  went  back  to  his  home  town 
of  Baldwin,  Wis.,  he  wrote  a  very  Inter- 
esting description  of  his  experience  in 
Washington.  Incidentally,  he  com- 
mented most  favorably  upon  our  col- 
league. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Hawley's  very  fine  and 
deserved  write-up  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN   KXPIBISirCK  IN    WASHINGTON 

One  of  the  very  rare  experiences  that  wa 
had  on  our  Journey  through  thto  wonderful 
land  took  place  in  Washington.  Wandering 
around  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  Building, 
I  ran  onto  Senat<»^  ALCXAMim  Wiurr.  He 
asked  about  my  family  and  immediately  wa 
went  up  to  the  gallery,  picked  them  up.  and 
proceeded  to  the  Senate  reataurant  with  the 
Senator.  There  we  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon 
Lid,  of  the  Norwegian  Broadcasting  System. 
The  children,  my  wife,  and  I  especially  ap- 
preciated being  in  the  Senate  dining  room, 
seeing  the  Senators  as  they  came  in,  and, 
naturally,  we  enjoyed  vtsttlng  with  Senator 
WuxT  and  the  Lids. 

This  all  brings  up  the  Idea  that  the  1950 
election  to  not  far  away,  and  while  we  were 
in  the  East  we  were  informed  that  the  Re- 
publicans at  the  convention  in  La  Crosse 
decided  to  endorse  candidates  for  the  coming 
campaign.  Incidentally,  it  was  the  first  Re- 
publican convention  I  have  mtnaeifl  in  25 
years.  I  waa  sorry  X  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

WhUe  we  vrere  In  Washington  we  were 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  everybody 
seemed  to  know  our  senior  Senatcn'  and 
spoke  highly  of  him.  It  to  significant  that 
In  the  coxirse  of  the  short  period  at  10% 
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OaflBttely.  H*  work* 
•  VMkUMMtey*.  rouu 
wbo  have  caUad  upon  him  In  WMhtaftoa  or 
«bo  tuiT«  phoned  him  long  distance  have 
fotnut  hUn  worklsf  far  Into  tb«  ni^t.  often 
»yt. 

baa  tm  dcknc  to  pracact  tf  dairy 
r?     Tba  facts  apeaJc  for 
IMH  fav^bt  fbr  li^iiiaihin  to 

■II—  illili^  and  hla  MUa  woold 
help  UMora  tba  taraMn'  coat  oC  ptodtietloo 
plus  a  raaaoaaMa  proAt. 

Doas  tM  know  tb«  Talua  at  a  dollar?    Abso- 
Itttaty.     Almx  Wilxt  startad  out  hla  career 
in  the  tawmUla  ci  northam  Wla- 
(or  IS  cants  an  hour.  11  boon  ad^. 

painting  houaca,  clerking  in  the 

sort  or  a  tmrnOfmam  la  ba7    ■•  baa 
a  fine  iHBlIf  wttb  foor  grand 
and    aisbt    grandctiildren — a 
family  ot  wbleh  be  couUl  be  proud  or  any  dad 
or  paadad  eould  ba  proud. 

!■  ba  a  Bum  at  tba  paopla?  He  eartalnly 
la  Tbare  art  ■•  airs  or  pratanaes  about  Alcx 
Wtlmt.    Ba  la  plain  apaaklng.  plain  acting. 

Party? 
M  tta»  fyilnii  la 

that  tn  the  La  Croaaa  tam^tmikm  ba  «aa 
tntroduead  by  the  HapuMlMUi  Watlotial  Oom- 
■altteevoman  froaa  Wlaeonaln  as  the  "moat 

la  Wisconsin  "  We 
too.  tbat  be  u  the  Arat  rank- 
bag  BepubUean  om  tba  Saaata  JtKUdary  Com- 
■Mttea  and  tba  aaaood  raaktaf  Mapublican  on 

thfti  WMbi  tbat  as  long  laat. 
a  man  high  up  In  the  ranks  of  the  Senate 
wbo  can  be  and  Is  a  real  help  to  hia  people. 
Aixi  Wn-rr  talks  tba  f  iMara'  language. 
luaa  ba  knowa  farm  problema  from  flrat 
'  fought  the  farmers  battlea  for 
during  the  arar  when  the  farms 
sirlppad  of  all  handa:  he  fought 
to  aaMT*  tomgn  markata  for  farm  prodiice. 
■a  fnigbt  NUitnat  OTA  ralaa  that  ware  dam- 
fought  to  brtag  te  fonlgB  laborara  to  balp 
meet  tba  aaaipawar  abortaga  when  Wtaconain 
mtj^m  vara  locttng  tn  the  ftelda.  "Write  to 
and  you  will  get  faat  and  po- 
a  by-word  which 
rightly  told  one 


and  many  otbar  raaaona.  It  waa  a 
•or  my  family  and  I  to  vtalt  our 


UvTbia  Gets  First  B««kt  From  CARE 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  uaniwuaTk 

Of  TBS  Booas  or  BKPRXSEMTATIVB 

Tnetdat.  Jviw  28.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mj  remarks  In  the  Rscoto. 
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I  Include  the  followlnc  brticle  from  the 
Wbchlnffton  Post  of  July  24. 1949.  I  hope 
It  may  soon  be  poofeible  to  bring  before  the 
House  my  blD.  R.  R  5186.  to  allocate  to 
CARE  the  money  earned  by  conscientious 
objectors  working  on  farms  and  in 
haspital5  during  the  war.  The  total 
amounted  to  almost  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  azKl  waa  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial account  In  the  Treasury.  To  what 
better  use  could  it  be  put  than  CAREs 
book  program? 

LotrvAor  Orrs  Fnsr  Books  FnoM  CARE 
(By  Shirley  Barshay) 

Last  week  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
new  books  arrived  at  the  library  of  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  Loovam  m  Belgium.  If  about  %&.- 
000.000  worth  iMta  arrive,  the  Louvaln  li- 
brary arlll  hare  ragalnad  iu  prewar  status. 

Add  to  that  the  coat  of  rebuilding  thou- 
sands ot  demolished  n^*'"'*  and  restoring  and 
restocking  cotmtlesa  Uhrarlaa  and  muaeuma. 
and  you  have  aoma  notion  of  the  enormous 
taak  of  educational  and  cultural  reccnstruc- 
tkm  faetng  much  of  the  world  today. 

The  Louvaln  contribution  was  the  first  to 
be  made  luider  the  new  CARS  bock  program, 
according  to  an  annoaneaaient  yesterday  by 
Paul  C.  French.  CARTl  aawcutlve  director. 

"We  feel  that  the  bock  program  U  a  logical 
extension  of  CARK  service,"  French  said. 
"Just  as  the  CARE  food  and  textile  program 
ladlcataa  a  wUllngness  on  the  part  of  the 
AoMTlean  people  to  share  thoee  aids  in  per- 
sonal rehabilitation,  so  the  book  program  Is  a 
symbol  of  aid  in  community  rehabllttatlon." 

A  profeaalonal  committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
Luther  Erans.  Librarian  of  Congress,  has 
selected  1,2C0  tlUes  of  the  latest  outstand- 
ing ■clentlflc  and  technical  books.  These 
books  will  at  least  provide  some  connecting 
link  with  tha  vaat  and  varied  program  In 
the  United  Slatas  In  the  last  decade 

The  whole  program  has  been  developed 
in  cooperation  with  UNESCO,  the  Library 
of  Congraaa.  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, madleal  and  scientific  aaaoclattona.  and 
governmental  authoritlea  overseas.  The  ad- 
riaorj  committee  on  voluntary  foreign  aid 
of  the  State  Department  haa  approved  the 
project. 

MAKT    COtTNTtm    LISTS) 

The  aim  la  to  help  All  the  needs  of  aa 
many  unlversitlea.  llbrarlea.  medical  centers, 
and  scientific  institutions  In  as  many  ccun- 
U-lea  aa  poaalble.  So  far.  the  lUt  of  coun- 
triaa  to  ba  aarved  Includaa  Auatrla.  Belgium. 
Caacboalovakla.  Finland.  Franca,  the  Ameri- 
can. Bnttab  and  French  aonaa  of  Germany 
and  Berlin.  Greece.  Italy.  Japan,  the  Neth- 
erlanda,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  the  assistance  of  UNESCO  and  the 
mlxUstrles  of  education  in  the  various  cuun- 
triaa.  CARE*s  mission  chiefs  abroad  have 
determined  tha  areaa  of  Information  which 
will  be  uf  the  most  ImmaUlate  and  practical 
valiia  to  tha  reconstruction  effort.  The  ma- 
jor categorlea  cover  health  and  welfare,  med- 
icine, dentistry,  applied  science,  niirslng.  ag- 
rlcoltural  and  veterinary  aclence,  English 
Instruction,  and  teacher  training. 
IsmM  mdlMMitary  book  naada  are 
up  tn  lattata  received  by  CARE 
From  the  training  school  lor 
klBdarfarten  teachara  In  Frankfurt  on  Main 
cam*  thla  requaat: 

"Our  building  eras  occiiptad  for  mora  than 
5  years  by  tba  Webraacbt,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  our  book  stock  waa  loat.  which  we 
bave  never  been  able  to  replace.  We  ur- 
fantly  need  boobs  OB  pafsbology.  sociology. 
ebOBUatry  and  ^yalea.  togllsh  instruction 
-^"•^y  and  grammara,  ouktemal  and  child 
welfare." 

Tha  Sankt  Gaorgan  College,  also  in  Frank- 
furt. «R>«o:  -Ttm  aaaM  Oauiiia  llbrarlaa 
were  aaOroly  dHiroyod  by  air  toMa  IB  ad- 
dition, we  loai  many  refaranoo  works  which 
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our  profaaaora  attempted  to  store  In  hiding 
places,  but  which  were  foimd  and  confla- 
cated  by  the  Geatapo. 

"Our  book  budget  Is  now  Inconsequential 
becaiise  of  the  expense  of  rebuilding  our 
ruined  dormitories  snd  lecture  halls.  We 
cannot  even  afford  the  most  urgently  needed 
scientific  publications  or  second-hand 
books." 

ptracHaasD  nr  auuc 

From  priority  listings  of  each  country's 
Institutions  In  greatest  need,  and  from  tlie 
institutions'  own  priority  requests.  CARE 
makes  It  {KMaible  for  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  fundamental  area  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  phjrslcal  operation  of  the  book  pro- 
gram la  similar  to  that  of  CARE's  food  and 
textile  package  program,  except  that  books 
will  be  sent  to  Institutions  rather  than  to 
Individuals.  Bulk  purchases  of  books  are 
made  directly  from  the  publishers. 

Delivery  of  the  books  abroad  Is  guaranteed 
at  the  pubilahers'  list  price,  with  no  extra 
charge  for  transportation  or  distribution. 
The  discounts  allowed  CARE  by  publlshera 
and  ECA  subsidies  for  bulk  shipping  make 
this  poaalble. 

CARE  hopes  that  the  majority  of  the  con- 
tributions will  be  undesignated,  but  donora 
of  910  or  more  may  specify  the  country,  type 
of  Institution,  and  category  or  categories  of 
books. 

So  far,  CARE  Is  the  only  organization  pro- 
viding this  broad  service.  Of  course,  soma 
help  has  already  been  aent  from  this  coun- 
try. For  example,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion gave  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg  a 
complete  set  of  technical  Joumala — the  only 
one  m  Germany.  And  there  is  a  constant 
pilgrimage  of  students  and  profeaalonal  peo- 
ple from  all  over  Germany  to  use  the  Jour- 
nala. 

The  dlrectneaa  of  the  CARE  book  program 
haa  already  appealed  to  students  In  this 
country.  Catholic  University  here  is  uaing 
a  traveling  poster  exhltrlt  describing  the  pro- 
gram, and  students  are  making;  contribu- 
tions. Library  of  Congresa  employees,  who 
have  been  sending  CARE  food  and  textile 
parcels  for  more  than  a  year  have  already 
'  made  one  collection  for  the  book  program. 

General  lilarshall.  along  with  many  other 
prominent  Individuals,  has  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram by  aaylng  that  he  hopes  It  wUl  recelva 
the  widespread  support  It  daaervea. 


Valley  of  the  Dammed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L£MK£ 

or  NOSTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  connected 
with  every  national  Improvement  there 
are  damaces.  Thl5  is  especially  true  of 
irrigation,  navigation,  and  flood-control 
projects.  There  is  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty and  the  destruction  of  homes.  Not 
only  do  we  take  the  homes  of  the  living 
but  we  take  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
departed. 

Our  forefathers  realized  that  private 
property  rights  would  have  to  yield  to 
public  DdCMklty,  bu^  they  also  realized 
that  a  jxist  Government  would  compen- 
sate those  whose  property  was  taken. 
Th«  eooititutlon  provides  "that  private 
prapartj  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation." 


I  leave  it  to  the  reader's  good  judg- 
ment whether  Melvin  and  Louise  Engel. 
who  happened  to  have  lived  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Dar..med,  received  just  compen- 
sation or  whether  they  were  bluffed  and 
threatened  oat  of  their  home. 

I  Include  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
part  10  and  11  of  the  "Valley  of  the 
Dammed"  by  Bigelov  Neal : 

VaLXXT    or   THV    EiAMMZD 

^By  Bigeic«  Neal) 
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"Thereupon  he  became  tntltled  to  have  the 
just  compensation  safeguarded  by  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution;  that  is.  the 
value  of  the  land  taken  and  the  damages 
tnfilcted  by  the  taking  was  a  sum  as  would 
put  him  in  as  good  a  position  pecuniarily  as 
he  would  have  been  had  his  property  not 
been  taken."  (Unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
written  by  Justice  Butler  in  a  case  referred 
to  by  lawyers  as  CampbfU.  v.  United  States 
(MC  U.  3  368;  45  Supreme  CJourt  Reporter 
115).) 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  cf  this  document 
I  have  attempted  to  show  how  a  small  body 
of  men,  known  collectively  as  the  Real  Estate 
Division  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  came  to 
the  valley  of  the  ICssourl  to  purchase  or 
take  or  to  condemn  our  lands. 

I  have  shown  you  how  they  have  openly 
defied  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  I  have  shown  how  they 
have  Ignored  the  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Stipreme  Court  as  quoted  above.  I  have  told 
you  of  the  things  I  have  seen  and  heard  them 
do  and  of  what  my  neighbors  have  expe- 
zteneed  at  their  hands. 

How  I  propose  to  take  a  piece  of  Jetaam 
from  the  backwash  of  their  destructive  pas- 
sage and  lift  it  far  enough  out  of  the  mire 
ao  that  you  can  see  this  deadly  machine, 
plowing  its  way  up  the  river.  In  actual  opera- 
tion. Tou  can  see  it  in  all  lU  self -generated 
horror,  a  madllBa  built  and  operated,  not  for 
Justice  or  ganmalty  or  mercy,  but  solely  for 
the  taking  of  homes  and  the  dispersal  of 
peoplea.  And  when  you  have  finished,  no 
matter  how  nauseated  you  become,  I  ask  you 
to  l>elieve  I  shall  have  done  here  exactly  as 
I  have  done  throughout  thla  narrative — told 
my  story  with  every  word  picked  to  show 
you  the  pxire  and  unvarnished  truth. 

And  when  you  have  finished.  I  ask  you  as 
one  American  of  another,  whether  you  be  of 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  our  legal 
and  Judicial  system,  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Anny  Engineer  Corps,  or  Just  the  plain  tax- 
payers who  really  are  supposed  to  run  tills 
country,  how  lang  wUl  you  let  this  thing  con- 
tinue? Remember  it  affects  not  only  North 
Dakota  but  every  State  and  territory  under 
our  flag.  It  haa  bean  going  on  its  cruel  way 
for  years.  Aa  it  gfoes  It  gathers  power,  even 
the  power  to  defy  its  own  Government,  its 
own  supariors.  Its  own  oonadence.  every  con- 
cept of  Chriatianlty.  and  every  tenet  of 
right.  In  the  name  of  all  the  people — men. 
women,  and  children — hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  who  must  suffer  much  even 
under  fair  and  Just  treatment,  I  plead  with 
all  of  you  to  stop  this  cruel  thing  in  iu  tracks 
and  show  to  the  world  that  we  can  extend  the 
same  jTistice  and  charity  to  our  own  people 
that  wa  can  show  and  boaat  of  over  all  the 
world. 

All  rlifht.  We're  all  set  uow.  Here  we  go 
with  a  story  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I 
would  have  sworn  never  could  have  been 
told  in  our  country  as  long  as  the  Stars  and 
Sunpcs  flew  against  the  sky.  It  U  the  story, 
first,  of  a  boy  and  a  girl.  I  shall  write  it  as 
they  told  it  to  me.  as  I  have  read  it  In  their 
voices  and  as  I  have  seen  It  in  their  eyes. 
It  Is  the  story  of : 


Melvin  mnd  Lemiae  Mn^l 

Melvln  and  Louise  were  married  on  a  capi- 
tal of  hope  and  faith  and  strong  bands. 
They  had  little  else. 

Melvin  came  from  Iowa,  jxist  a  boy  tn 
search  of  that  thing  which  drove  Columbtis 
and  his  fiyspeck  squadron  those  thousands 
of  lonely  and  hostile  miles  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Slowly,  a  few  miles  at  a  time,  he  worked 
his  way  west  Into  South  Dakota.  But  there 
he  couldn't  find  the  thing  he  sought.  So  he 
turned  north,  following  the  Missouri  up  and 
up  until  at  last  he  came  to  Garrison  and  to 
a  Job  on  a  farm  only  a  mile  from  where  he 
lives  or  extets  today.  There  at  last  he  knew 
that  he  had  come  to  the  promised  land. 

It  was  a  place  In  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
where  a  strip  of  smsll  but  very  bad  Bad 
Lands  broke  Into  the  high  prairie  and  turned 
the  land  Into  a  wild  Jumble  until  the  last  of 
the  buttea  was  cut  squarely  at  Its  base  by  the 
great  river. 

Here  Melvin  found  areas  of  farmland  slop- 
ing gently  toward  the  timber  and  the  river, 
while  around-  and  towering  above  them, 
were  the  buttes  and  peaks,  the  gray  and  the 
white  of  the  clay,  the  blue  and  black  of  the 
coal  veins  and  the  whole  splashed  with  the 
vermilion  cf  scoria. 

Then,  too,  as  a  bom  adventurer  he  was  a 
hunter  and  a  fisherman  at  herxt.  Here  In 
the  age-old  hills  were  the  deer  and  the 
badger,  the  wUdcat  and  the  skunk,  the 
grouse  and  the  prairie  chicken,  the  catfish 
and  the  wall-eyed  pike.  What  more  could 
he  ask?     Hothlng.     At  last  he  was  satisfied. 

Louise  was  a  trtte  daughter  of  the  pralrtoa. 
In  fact,  she  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  the  mov- 
ing picture  people  try  so  hard  to  reproduce 
on  the  screen.  Always  she  had  lived  on  the 
prairies,  a  large  share  of  it  on  the  fighting 
top  of  a  horse.  The  women  in  her  famUy 
rode  with  their  men  on  equal  tertns.  And 
they  rode  without  pulling  leather. 

But  there  were  tunes  when  Lotuse  could 
put  aside  tier  boots  and  spurs  and  overalls 
to  appear  at  parties  and  dances  as  a  very 
pretty  girl  indeed.  And  there  Melvin  met 
her  or  she  met  Melvln.  or  wliatawr  it  is  that 
happens  under  those  clrcumafeaaeea.  So,  of 
coxirae.  there  had  to  be  some  slight  changes 
in  local  history. 

Now  the  wages  of  a  farm  hand  didn't  take 
Into  accotmt  a  family  or  even  a  wife.  If 
Melvin  and  Louise  were  to  be  married,  it 
called  for  a  home  of  their  own  and  a  self- 
supporting  Institution.  In  theory,  300  acres 
of  crop  would  send  them  on  tlie  way  to  the 
happy  evaraftar.  But  In  practice,  there  was 
tile  matter  of  horses  and  machinery  and 
household  goods — even  if  there  were  a  house. 
But  something  liad  to  lie  dona.  So  they  did 
it.     They  got  married. 

Next  followed  the  purchase  of  a  cow  <»- 
two,  a  few  horaea  and  a  set  of  harness,  a  plow, 
and  the  renting  of  a  farm  from  a  man  whoae 
good  judgment  seema  to  have  lieen  even 
worse  than  theirs. 

In  turn  came  a  tiaby,  followed  by  drought, 
grasshoppers,  and  a  full-grown  depression. 
With  responsibilities  up  one  notch  and  ae- 
sets  down  several.  Melvln  took  his  Ucking, 
■old  out  what  Uttle  he  had,  set  up  houae- 
keeplng  in  an  old  cook  car.  and  got  a  job 
90  feet  underground  in  a  lignite  mine. 

With  the  low  wages  of  Uie  time,  they  Lived. 
But  they  were  Ixith  unhappy.  This  was  not 
their  dream  at  all.  What  had  tiecome  of  the 
green  of  the  hills  and  the  great  valley  they 
loved  so  much?  Now  it  was  only  hard  gruel- 
ing, blistering,  dangerous  work  for  Melvin 
and  endless  hours  of  listening  to  tlie  prairie 
winds  roar  over  the  cook  car,  while  Lovilse 
wondered  If  her  husband  would  ever  comu  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  again — and  if  so, 
would  he  be  alive? 

And  so.  in  the  evenings,  they  went  on  with 
their  dreaming.  Not  of  the  home  they  liad 
almost  won  but  of  a  newer  and  tiigger  and 
h.-tter  home,  a  place  that  would  be  all  their 
own.     And  the  best  way  to  dream  of  such 


things  la  to  look  tn  th?  etMlm^  tar 
tures  at  baby  chicks  and  incUfcaCws  t 
Ing  macUaas  and  the  like.  In  that  way  yoa 
can  create  a  hoaae  out  of  nothing  and  ac- 
tually live  in  it  a  good  deal  of  the  time — 
that  la  if  you  have  aa  Imagination  worth  tta 
salt. 

Finally  aftar  soma  years  of  hard  work  and 
pinching  to  teve  a  little  money,  ■omathiag 
happened  In  an  unlooked-at 
Louiae'a  sister.  Maria,  came  into 
of  a  lialf  section  of  land,  right  exactly  wbera 
Melvln  and  Louiae  wanted  to  live.  Melvin 
saw  a  chance  of  a  coal  mine,  at  least  half 
his  own.  So  he  purch— ed  an  Il-acre  tract 
in  one  comer  of  Maria's  farm  and  set  out 
once  again  tp  make  a  home  for  Louise  and 
the  liabies. 

But  now  things  were  different  because  they 
were  starting  from  scratch,  without  e\en  a 
building.  And  his  first  taak  was  to  find  some 
sort  of  shelter. 

He  found  it  in  an  abandoned  house  many 
mUes  away.  The  Itouse  had  once  t>eeu  good. 
Its  construction  waa  standard,  a  story  and 
a  half  with  a  liberal  lean-to  on  one  aide. 
Ordinarily  It  would  have  been  far  out  of 
reach  for  Melvln  but  the  depression  was  still 
on;  houses  were  worth  about  a  dime  a  doaen 
and  he  got  the  buUding  for  taoo. 

The  next  question  was  to  get  it  moved. 
Finally  he  hired  a  moving  man  with  some 
equipment  and  agreed  to  pay  $100  and  a 
weeks'  work  for  the  actual  moving  So  with 
the  help  of  neightxna  and  the  incurring  at 
a  lot  more  tUlls  for  return  work,  the  house 
flnaUy  came  to  rest  on  the  hallowed  11  aeraa. 

Next  came  the  matter  of  a  cellar;  thence 
the  dl  ?overy  that  too  many  hail  storms  bad 
made  leaks  in  the  roof.  The  siding  waa 
badly  weathered,  too.  and  Melvin  found  that 
tiie  windows  and  doors  had  to  be  new. 

So  they  began,  little  by  litUe,  to  put  tlie 
house  back  Into  living  condiuon.  As  It  Im- 
proved, it  contained  grain  mcmey.  coal 
money,  garden  money,  and  even  catfiai. 
money. 

Too.  the  time  had  c<»ne  when  the  catfishes 
had  to  do  double  duty  bacauae  the  firs*,  baby 
bad  become  two  and  then  the  two  had  be- 
come five  and  they  were  going  to  be  seven 
by  the  time  this  was  written. 

But  the  house  wasnt  all.  They  had  to 
have  a  barn;  they  mt^  have  a  place  for 
chickens  and  pigs.  There  had  to  be  a  well 
and  a  fence  around  the  land  with  likely 
another  to  enclose  LouU^'s  garden.  And 
everything  they  bought  meant  tliat  they  had 
to  go  without  many  things  that  they  sorely 
needed:  sometimes  It  was  even  food. 

But  who  cared.  This  was  their  home.  It 
was  all  theirs.  And  they  would  sacrifice  for 
it  in  real  pleasure  because  of  what  it  meant 
to  all  of  them  for  the  future. 

And  so  they  went  on.  They  farmed  and 
they  worked  the  mine  and  both  began  to 
reaUy  pay.  Becau—  ot  tba  mine  they  in- 
curred a  heavy  ladtttadaaaa  in  a  tractor  and 
a  truck  and  some  mining  aMchlnary.  But 
they  were  sure  they  coald  pay  for  ttoma  be- 
cause, after  so  many  long  years,  luck  was 
coming  their  way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  location.  The  butte  of 
the  badlands  threw  a  protecting  arm  around 
them  on  the  north  and  west  while  to  the 
south  the  land  sloped  awcy  over  fields  to  the 
timber,  the  river,  and  the  biuSs  l>eyond. 

»^d  so  in  the  fall  of  1947  a  check  of  their 
house,  made  carefully  and  by  disinterested 
persons,  showed  tliat  it  would  cost  $2,500  to 
replace  the  building,  without  figuring  hard- 
ware or  paint  or  wallpaper,  cellar,  founda- 
tion, or  sales  taxes. 

Their  other  buildings,  while  not  much  to 
boaat  of,  but  fully  serving  their  various  pur- 
possa.  figured  on  the  same  basis  came  to 
another  $2,000.  Then  there  was  the  coal 
mine  where  another  10  days'  work  would 
make  ready  for  sale  2,700  tons  for  which  they 
were  getting  $3  per  ton.  And.  lastly,  the 
value  of  the  land,  fences,  and  improvements. 
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And  then  oo«  Amj  Ute  In  October.  tb« 
Uchtnlcg  struck.  Tbe  bolt  cam*  fittlnfly 
Juat  at  duak  wben  lu  effect*  would  be  all  the 
jwm  bllndlnC'  It  cam«  In  tb«  form  of  a 
BMk.  Of  a  i.utD  who  tald  ha  raprwantad 
tht  Array  tm§iamn  and  who  bad  to  bare 
tbetr  bom*  for  tb«  builcing  of  tbe  dam. 

Wben  tb«y  aaked  bUn  bow  much  tbay 
would  g«t  knd  tb«7  beard  tbe  figure,  they 
were  actually  numb  wltb  dlaapiwlntment. 
But  wben.  aa  they  allege,  be  told  tliam  tbat.  If 
tbey  didn  t  algn  tbe  option,  the  Oommmmnt 
wouM  take  tbe  land  anyway  and  they  might 
get  area  Icaa  and  when  be  said  that,  if 
Xb&y  refuaed.  tltey  probably  would  have  to  gat 
out  ol  their  booM  tn  a  month  or  two.  tbey 
aaw  tbe  cold  wtntar  dosing  >n  luid  tbe  utter 
liinialaaiiisia  of  it  all.  With  nobody  to  go  to 
for  mtMUM.  given  Ittcle  time  to  think,  know- 
tag  that  they  dealt  w.tb  an  all-powerful 
O—iiiuitnt.  able  to  drive  them  and  the 
dktldren  out  tnto  the  snow  at  will. 
•ad  Loulae  signed  tbe  option,  giving 
•way  all  that  they  bad  worked  and  drudged 
and  slaved  for  and  tbe  total  sum  they  re- 
ceived waa  t900. 

run  n 

Laat  week,  in  telling  you  tbe  story  of  Mel- 
vln  and  Louise  Kngel.  Introducing  tbe  ac- 
tual figures  on  the  value  of  their  bvilldlngs 
would  have  turned  tbe  story  Into  a  lesson  In 
Mar  do  I  Intend  to  do  It 
I  do  want  to  tell  you  how  the 
were  obtained  and  their  totals. 

Tou  are  to  luulerstand  that  no  claim  la 
advanced  as  to  tbe  actual  sale  value  of  the 
feMUdtaga.  Thsss  btiUdtags  w«r«  built,  part 
fey  part  and  frooi  ttma  to  tlna.  as  Melvln  and 
were  able  to  find  tlis  money.  In 
Instances — like  tbe  gmnarlss  and  tbs 
-the  construction  Is  standard.  Others 
are  put  together  as  the  occaalon  seemed  to 
warrant.  Neverthelesa.  each  building  has 
been  built  well  enough  to  serve  lU  purpoas 
and  if  these  young  people  are  to  replaes  tlMm 
on  a  new  farm,  it  is  fair  to  flgure  them  stick 
by  stick  at  the  cost  of  lumber  today.  To  be 
MMBt  tbe  flgurea  are  aa  of  December  1M7. 
tbs  time  tbe  land  waa  taken.  Hers  they  are 
for  aach  building: 

Granary .  9276 

Do 180 

Do _ 1S4 

Brooder  house _ 114 

Bam 373 

Oarage 258 

ToUet 5« 

■og  bouse 9a 

Chicken   boose 141 

House 2.  503 

Total -- 4.148 

In  the  above  figures  labor  was  figured  at 
abottt  one-third  of  the  cost  of  lumber  but 
■e  flgtires  are  Included  for  sales  tax.  waste  in 
ctittlng.  paint,  hardware,  Interior  shelving,  or 
built-in  fixtures. 

Tbe  value  of  the  land  would  run  betweon 
tao  and  ISO  per  acre.  Here  we  take  the  lower 
figure  and  go  on: 

gaao 

100 

Well  pump 15 

This  tartngs  tb«  valuation  to  84.483. 

l«ow  we  have  the  value  of  coal  uncovered. 
•icepC  for  10  days'  to  3  weeks'  labor.  Tbe 
ooal  meastired  2.700  tons.  Melvln  was  get- 
ting 88  per  ton. 

Becauae  the  coal  waa  on  bis  sister-ln-law's 
Tf^ivH  snd  I'm  not  certain  aa  to  the  terma 
of  the  deal  betwaoB  ttw.  well  play  vary  saf s 
here  and  show  that  te  loet  a  half  of  the 
total  or  soms  88.060.  If  we  disregard  the  labor 
yet  Involved. 

And  so  on  tbe  fatal  night  when  the  "nsgo- 
tlatcr"  called.  Melvtn  and  Louise  had  a  sum. 


probably  In  ezcesa  of  17.533  In  lands,  goods. 
and  equities.  And  through  that  fear  that 
came  to  them  during  their  conversation  with 
the  negotiator,  they  algned  away  all  they 
had  for  8800. 

Bare  Inaofar  as  the  purchasing  of  thess 
landa  la  concerned.  I  rest  the  case  of  more 
than  100.000  men.  women,  and  children  In 
the  bands  of  public  opinion.  Do  you  who 
read  thU  feel  that  we  shotild  tolerate  tbla 
policy? 

Next  week  we'll  devote  largely  to  optlotta. 
The  week  after,  well  begin  with  the  land 
rental  phase  of  thU  p<^ley.  Bight  now  I'd 
like  to  clean  up  a  few  odds  and  ends. 

I'd  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  all  of  thoae 
good  people,  newspapermen.  Congrsssaq^n. 
empioyeee  of  tbe  Government.  State  oAclala. 
farmers,  and  just  plain  neighbors,  for  their 
many  words  of  appreciation.  I  sat  out  here, 
acttially  one  man  alone  wltb  many  powerful 
enemies  and  without  a  single  visible  friend. 
For  a  time,  the  only  comment  I  had  came 
from  thoae  who  prophesied  that  I  would 
spend  the  rest  of  my  ysars  in  Atlanta  or 
Leavenworth. 

I  went  ahead  on  the  theory  that  somehow 
God  would  take  care  of  any  man  as  long  as  he 
followed  steadily  in  the  foouteps  of  bia  own 
conactence.  I  reaaoned  that,  aa  long  aa  I 
told  nothing  but  the  truth,  no  barm  could 
come  to  me.  So  far  my  reasoning  has  been 
correct  and  the  men,  who  might  have  been 
my  worst  enemies,  have  Joined  the  ranks  of 
my  friends. 

But  it  did  take  more  courage  than  I  ever 
have  needed  before  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
face  no  such  call  again. 

So  many  requests  have  come  in  for  tbe 
publication  of  Tbe  Valley  of  the  Dammed 
In  book  form  that  sooae.  at  least  modified, 
sction  may  be  necesaary.  First,  well  see 
how  the  calls  total  up.  But  many  thanks 
to  you  who  have  made  tbe  requeats  to  date. 

Whan  I  started  this  story,  filled  to  tbe 
brim — as  It  la — wltb  highly  explosive  matter. 
1  fully  expected  to  be  apologising  to  someone 
ofteoer  than  once  a  week.  I'm  tempted  to 
brag  a  bit  by  claiming  that  to  get  this  far 
without  being  obliged  to  apologlxe  proved 
not  only  that  my  cause  Is  just  but  that  I 
haven't  told  you  a  thing  that  tbe  other  fellow 
doean't  know  doggone  well  I  can  prove. 

But  I  have  learned  of  two  Instanosa  wban 
I  have  hurt  tbe  feelings  of  other  people  tm- 
necessanly.  To  them,  then,  I  am  dedicating 
this  space,  because  neither  I  nor  my  unfor- 
tunate neighbors  would  have  anyone  hurt 
through  the  publications  of  this  manuscript. 

First,  there's  a  lady.  She's  a  mighty  nice 
yooag  lady.  too.  And  she's  one  of  thoee  mar- 
valoUB  beings  who  can  sit  in  a  courtroom  and 
put  down  on  paper  every  word  that  is  said 
in  tbe  room,  no  matter  bow  excited  tbe 
people  who  are  talking  become.  She's  not 
only  the  court  reporter  but.  In  addition,  she's 
personal  secretary  to  Judge  Charles  Vogel 
of  the  United  SUtcs  district  court.  In  those 
▼arloua  capacities  she  seems  to  hsve  made  a 
real  bit  with  many  of  my  associates  and 
they  have  told  me  how  she  encouraged  them 
by  a  smile  at  the  proper  time  or  a  word  or 
two  of  encouragement  when  they  needed  it 
most.  Then  I  have  another  way  of  proving 
ahe  Is  nice :  Her  name  la  lAss  Betty  Good. 

And  so.  Miss  Betty  Good.  I  want  to  apolo- 
gias to  you  publicly,  that  it  may  be  read  all 
tbe  way  from  tbe  CojfcaassioNAi.  Racoao  to 
tbe  sanda  of  Waiklkl.  for  Ignoring  you  when 
I  Introduced  tbe  personnel  of  the  United 
States  district  court  to  my  readers.  My 
Idea  waa  to  teach  my  neighbors  not  to  be 
afraid  of  your  court  and  I  seem  to  have 
ommod  eattraly  one  of  the  moet  effective 
fear  amaalban  in  the  whole  group. 

When  I  advised  my  neighbors  to  go  to  Miss 
McMlchael  wben  they  wanted  to  know 
whether  It  would  be  proper  to  speak  to  Judge 
Vogel.  I  meant  only  wben  they  bad  cases  jf 


their  own  before  the  court,  and  any  other 
m^o"f  of  attempting  to  see  him  might  end 
in  embarrassment  to  someone  I  still  believe 
I  was  correct.  But  I  did  fall  down,  and  I 
fell  badly,  wben  I  neglected  to  say  that.  If 
they  waatad  to  talk  to  Judge  Vogel  on  mat- 
ters of  mOlaary  feoitacss.  or  in  a  social  way, 
that  they  should  come  to  you  because  you 
truly  do  rule  the  roost  in  Judge  Vogel's  outer 
oOce  How  about  It?  Do  you  feel  better? 
I  hope  so. 

Now  we  turn  to  a  man  And,  believe  me. 
he's  a  man  well  able  to  take  care  of  bimaelf. 
But  I  did  hurt  him  a  Uttle  bit  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  I  want  to  make  that  right  too. 

About  a  year  ago  an  agent  of  tbe  Real 
Bstatc  DIvialon — let's  not  blame  this  on  to 
the  negotiators — told  me  that  bis  depart- 
ment waa  much  dissatisfied  wltb  the  work 
of  tbe  Department  of  Justice.  He  raid.  "If 
we  have  any  more  trouble,  we're  thinking 
of  setting  up  another  Federal  court  In  North 
DakoU.  bringing  in  an  outside  Judge  and 
district  attorney."  Wouldn't  that  maks  you 
a  little  sore?    It  did  me. 

Later  in  a  conversation  with  another 
agent — still  not  a  negotiator — he  said,  "We 
don't  like  at  all  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  JuaUce.  but  I  suppose  tbe  hay  la  in  their 
meadow  and  they'll  have  to  put  It  up." 

Still  later,  wben  I  went  down  to  the  trial 
of  my  own  case  and  found  that  our  United 
Statea  district  attorney  had  been  apparently 
superseded  by  Mr.  Landrum.  I  Jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Real  Kstate  Division  had 
in  soocM  way  made  good  its  threat  and  In  this 
story  some  time  ago  I  said  so. 

But  It  seems  that  I  was  In  error.  Mr. 
Lanier  tells  me  that  be  himself  called  In  Mr. 
Landrum.  simply  because  the  combined  busi- 
ness of  his  ofllce  was  too  much  for  one  man 
to  handle.  And  It  follows — of  course — that 
Mr.  Lanier  was  not  superseded  In  any  sense. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  hurt  him  and  so  to 
him  also  goes  my  bumble  apology.  Addi- 
tionally. I  might  add  my  thanks  because  his 
action  gave  me  something  I  value  highly,  the 
personal  friendahlp  of  the  other  district  at- 
torney. Mr.  Landrum.  and  an  invitation  to 
go  fishing  at  Detroit  Lakee.  To  both  of  thcaa 
men  go  my  best  wishes  and  the  devout  hope 
that  they  get  a  royal  licking  every  time  they 
try  a  case  against  my  neighbors. 

Now  I  wish  the  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  North  Dakota  and  the  court  re- 
porter for  the  United  States  district  court 
would  get  together  and  cook  up  a'  policy  of 
forgiveness  to  beam  In  my  direction. 


The  Man  Who  Pays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOOTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SBNATB  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  27  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  MX7NDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
money  we  are  approprtattng  so  freely  in 
the  Eighty-first  Coofras  is  not  free 
money.  Every  dime  and  dollar  that  we 
spend  comes  out  of  the  wages,  out  of  the 
monthly  income,  and  out  of  the  family 
budget  of  some  of  our  fellow  dtiiens. 
Every  time  we  make  a  Federal  appro- 
priation we  reduce  the  net  price  that 
some  farmer  receives  for  his  produce  or 
the  net  profit  that  some  merchant  makes 
on  the  sale  of  a  sack  of  flour  or  a  5Ult 
of  clothes;  every  time  we  spend  more 
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than  is  necessary  we  decrease  by  more 
than  we  should  the  opportonlty  of  some 
fellow  American  to  save  something  for 
a  rainy  day  or  to  enjoy  lower  costs  of 
living  so  that  he  could  firovide  better 
for  himself  and  the  education  and  en- 
joyment of  his  family.  Caatn>Ulng  the 
public  imrse  strings  is  a  tremendous  re- 
spcosibility.  Mr.  President,  and  we  must 
act  with  wisdom  and  prudence  lest  we 
build  Government  so  large  or  Federal 
costs  so  high  that  opportunity  and  se- 
curity cease  to  be  the  birthright  of  ail 
Americans,  both  young  and  old. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  hate  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a 
stimulating  editorial  from  a  significant 
newspaper — the  World-Herald,  pub- 
lished in  Omaha.  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

TRC    MAM    WHO   r*TS 

"Thts*  la  no  free  money  flcwlng  out   of 

Kasl  Mttwst.  Republican.  South 
Dakota,  reminds  his  eoostituents  of  that 
basic  but  often  forgotten,  truth. 

"We  should  aU  realize. '  says  tbe  Senator 
tn  bia  weekly  newsletter,  "that  a  Mg  reason 
why  it  costs  so  much  to  buy  an  automobile, 
a  tractor,  a  windmill,  a  ^ow.  or  a  pair  of 
pents  Is  that  tbe  hiddsa  tans  whlcb  Oovcm- 
noat  places  o^OB  an  produetioi  pyraanftds 
up  so  that  tbe  diinromer  pays  tbe  trciglkt  and 
that  these  tax  payments  are  Jtist  as  real  ss 
though  they  were  deductions  from  one's  take- 
bome  pay  or  quarterly  payments  on  one's  In- 
come tax.  Wben  Uncle  Sam  gives  you  some- 
thing, he  alwaSFS  sends  along  the  due  bill 
afterward.  Only  smasllins  you  find  tt  is  tn 
tbe  cost  of  the  new  akscs  yon  have  to  bey 
or  In  the  price  of  the  shirt  on  yoor  bark  " 

The  Senator  believes  that  the  hkklen  na- 
ture (rf  tbeee  taaea  caawi  a  lot  of  Illogical 
thinking  about  WadilBgton'k  **free  money." 
■nie  emi>hartB  Is  too  nmcb  on  personal  in- 
and  not  eacwgli  od  the  pyramid- 
I  tliat  toast  tbe  cost  of  living 
aad  ba!p  to  ■uttntalB  those  high  prices  that 
tr^^mf**'*^  want  come  down. 

Taxes  are  paid  in  tbe  sweat  of  every  man 
who  toils,  as  Pranklin  Roosevelt  once  said. 
There  is  no  getting  around  It.  One  way  or 
another,  be  pays,  and  aU  tbe  big  talk  about 
running  the  RepubUe  on  tbe  reeenoas  de- 
rived troBa  taj^ag  corparattona  or  wealthy 
individuals  at  higher  rates  is  politically  In- 
spired "hooey."  The  little  man  always  pays. 
"The  more  bis  Oovenunent  spends,  the  more 
he  pays,  and  ao  asKtunt  of  scheming  and 
CQOtilvlag  can  change  the  fact  or  soften  Its 


U  rn"  happen,  however,  la  that  the 
can  be  lalaled  into  believing  that  they 
get  sometwng  for  noOUng:  that  somehow 
tbe  huge  •42.000.000.000  Government  that 
watches  over  them  takes  less  from  them  than 
it  gives. 

Vat  the  average  American — for  tbe  over- 
wbelmii^  Btajcnty — that  Is  ilirty  not  so. 
They  sre  proriding  the  **free  money.**  not 
only  In  the  direct  tax  payments  they  make 
to  tbe  Federal  Government  but  in  the  pur- 
chase of  almoet  everything  they  buy. 

If  aU  of  us  realised  this,  as  Senator  litrmrr 
says,  Unde  Sam  wooM  look  leas  like  a  bene- 
factor aad  More  like  the  waster  of  the  peo- 
ple's substance  he  has  t>ecome. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing  editorial,  big  gov- 
ernment frequently  becomes  bad  govern- 
ment.   P.acing  too  much  power  in  the 


hands  of  too  few  men  for  too  hmg  a  time 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  plagues 
from  which  the  people  of  the  world  are 
today  suffering. 

Self-govenuBent  is  tbe  precious  heri> 
tage  of  every  American,  but  unless  each 
of  us  works  at  this  trade  of  governing 
ourselves  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
what  is  done  with  our  taxes  and  what  is 
planned  by  the  politicians  we  are  apt  to 
find  this  country  suffering  from  the  same 
evils  azKl  vices  of  centralised  government 
that  doomed  Germany  under  BUtler.  that 
destroyed  Italy  under  Mussolini,  that  to- 
day condemn  millions  of  Russians  and 
others  to  the  tyrannies  of  commnnfcan 
under  Stalin,  and  that  have  redtieed 
Great  Britain  frcm  a  thrifty,  vigorous 
nation  of  tradesmen  to  a  worried  island 
of  bewildered  dtizans  sta«:gering  a'oac 
under  the  top-heavy  political  and  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  socialism. 

Our  American  success  formula  of  la- 
dividual  initiative,  private  uvJMUliip^ 
poiiLical  independence,  and  deceotral- 
ized  government  has  been  neither 
equaled  or  ajuwrig tinted  by  any  other 
era  or  area  (tf  tbe  world.  Let  us  work 
steadily  at  making  it  better  and  at  ex- 
tending its  dividends  increasingly  to 
more  and  more  people,  but  let  us  resist, 
like  the  plague,  all  attempts  to  scuttle  it 
by  substituting  for  its  glorious  freedoms 
the  discarded  and  distorted  political  and 
economic  systems  which  have  brotight 
unhapptness  and  misery  to  so  many  peo- 
ple of  other  lands. 

The  decisive  battles  for  freed<xn  in  our 
generation — both  political  and  eco- 
nomic— are  to  be  won  or  lost  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Victory  or  defeat  will  depend 
upon  the  action  or  the  apathy  of  the 
average  citiacn  as  he  accepts  or  rejects 
tbe  fake  lures  of  political  and  economic 
medicine  men. 

Ail  over  the  world  the  tempting  offer- 
ings of  tbe  welfare  state — more  accu- 
rately called  the  security  state — are  be- 
ing offered  unwary  citizens  under  an  art- 
ful camouflage  which  conceals  but  does 
not  change  the  total  state  controls  and 
state  ownership  which  unerring 
throughout  all  of  human  history  have 
resulted  in  poBtinJ  tyranny.  SoHKttmes 
the  bait  is  comomnism.  someitees  tt  Ls 
nazism.  or  fascism,  or  socialism,  or  stat- 
ism.  or  collectivism,  or  nationalisation, 
or  the  planned  economy.  The  path  to- 
ward the  empty  mirage  of  something- 
free-for-everyl)ody  and  eome-and-get- 
it  goremment  is  always  dfSerent.  but 
the  destination  is  always  the  same — at 
the  end  of  the  rtjad.  the  state  is  suprMoe 
and  the  individual  is  reduced  to  the 
cringing  servant  of  the  state. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  and  the 
perils  which  we  face  are  neither  new  nor 
novel.  In  condadiBC  ttiese  otaMrvations. 
I  ask  'I""-*-***—  rnnernt  to  hare  primed 
In  the  Rxccu)  a  pertinent  and  thought - 
provoking  excerpt  from  a  speech  made 
by  Saiator  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  March  27.  1878. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Sir.  there  Is  a  corporation  we  may  well 
dread.    That  corporation  is  the  Federal  Gov- 


ao  much  aa  tba 


It  Is.  In  Bi 
to  the  foton  at  ibis 
ambttioas. 


emment.    Z 
exerdae  of 
by  tUs 

at 
eooatry.  IX  ttate 
growing  corporattaD 
sbaU  check  tt?  If  tt  becomes  wayward,  wbo 
shall  control  It?  If  it  becomes  unjust,  who 
It?  As  sentinels  on  the  country's 
Bmators.  I  beseech  you  watcb 
and  goard  wita  ilfpplsis  dread  that  corpora- 
tion wUek  eaa  make  all  property  and  rights, 
aU  atatSB  aod  pspyK  and  aU  Ukerty  and 
half,  tta  playthlncs  ta  an  bour  and  its  vic- 
tims forever. 


Re{»cal  Excise  Taxes 
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HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  >rrw  jntsxT 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  FSPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1949 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now 
apparently  reached  the  point  where 
everyone  in  and  cut  of  Coocnss  is  de> 
manding  the  repeal,  or  the  drastic  modi- 
fication of  wartime  exc:se  taxes.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  demand  for  action  in- 
crease. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  the  continuance  of  these 
wartime  cui5ance  taxes,  and  was  one  of 
a  small  minority  who  voted  ataiiwt  them 
2  years  ago. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  levying  taxes  on 
transpoitatlon,  telepbone  calls,  hand- 
bags, luggage,  cosmetics,  jewelry,  and 
many  other  items.  They  are  more  than 
a  nuisance;  they  tax  people  who  can 
leart  afford  to  pay.  and  hamper  and  dis- 
courage business. 

llr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  cabaret  tax 
raised  from  5  percent  to  20  percent  dur- 
ing the  war  is  an  excessive  tax.  and  in 
these  days  of  business  recession  is  prov- 
ing ruinous  to  the  business,  and  Is  caus- 
ing increasing  unemployment.  There 
is  no  reason  for  it  except  the  Insatiable 
dcmjuid  of  the  spenders  for  more  money 
for  the  Government  to  squander. 

The  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
Union,  Local  508.  of  Atlantic  Ciiy.  has 
passed  a  resolution  on  this  subject,  and 
I  want  to  call  tt  to  tbe  attendon  of  the 
House.    The  resolution  follows: 

caaascT  tax 


Whereas  the  wartlaia  Cao^tm  raised  tb« 
FMeral  tax  on  cabaret  checks  ttom  5  per- 
cent to  ao  percent,  with  —nisnrss  to  tha 
pubRc  that  vrftb  the  end  oC  hostilities  tha 
extra  tax  would  be  removed;  and 

Wh^caa  tbla  unfair  tax  la  still  In  effect 
4  years  after  VJ-day.  with  no  sign  cf  iu 
irsductlon  to  the  prewar  raU  by  the  Elglity- 
flrst  Congress;  and 

Whereas  this  excessive  levy  bss  already 
exacted  a  heavy  toll  of  unemplo3rment  among 
workers  in  the  culinary,  hotel  service,  and 
bartending  trades  by  discouraging  patronage 
of  eEtablishments  offering  entertainment  w.th 
meals;  and 

Whereas  such  a  tax  Is  a  discriminatory  levy 
upon  the  public's  right  to  recreation;  and 

Whereas  with  increasing  signs  of  reduced 
spending  by  the  public,  there  Is  certain  to 
be  a  funJier  loss  of  Jobs  by  waiters,  cooks, 
bartenders,  and  others  employed  In   places 
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•Qbjoct  to  Um  ao-p«rcent  eabarvt  tax  nnUia 
tblB  «BjWfl  Impost  !•  i—Ofd;  and 

WlMTMM  It  111  bcooaiM  our  OoTtmmcnt. 
•t  ft  tlm«  wtwn  nil— liliijwiiit  U  rtsinc  to 
eontinu*  in  fore*  ft  mnmun  whlcb  cftn  only 
■wftll  Uxc  JcibUftft  totftl.  thus  undermlAlng 
ttTlac  ftteadardft  and  aecolcrstlnc  ftn  mo- 
eoUapM:  Tbvtfor*  b«  it 

Itet  Looa  806.  moM  ftnd 
M  MiployMft  ftztd  BftrttDdan  In* 
Union  (AFL)  go  on  record  wltH 
tlM  tfHBMkd  tliftt  ConcrcM  rtpcftl  tb«  90 
pwvtnt  cfttertt  tfts  ovtrlfbt.  or  r*duc«  it 
to  tb*  prwftr  rftM  of  8  p«rc«nt:  ftnd  b«  it 

Metolrtd.  That  copies  of  tbls  rwotaUoo  bs 
forwards^  to  tb«  cbalnnan  cf  th«  Bcwn 
Way*  »nd  MMns  CommMtm  at  Oooflrcaa:  to 
botb  Unltsd  8UtM  ■■—tnta  tnm  tha  atau 
et  K«w  Jenay:  to  aU  Congreaamen  rapre- 
jaalli^  mtw^f  ■  of  ttu  Local  Union;  and 
to  ov  tetarBoUooal  Union. 


Mr  Speaker,  the  Republican  leader  In 
Um  HottM  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
ebmttU  [Mr.  MAtTZMl  is  demanding 
action  on  these  excise  taxes,  and  In  that 
demand  he  is  Joined  by  almost  all  Re- 
poblicans  and  a  great  many  Democrats 
MV^.  I  respectfully  call  upon  the  ad- 
j>atlon  to  respond  to  a  universal 
jd  for  such  tax  relief,  and  to  give 
Its  action  now. 


Has  tkc  Need  Passed? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  cALzroairiA 
JS  THE  HOCSJ  OT  REPRESKNTATIV» 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1949 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kftve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
<MB.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Herald  of  July 
8.  1949: 

HAS  TMs  jmo  raai^ 

AoeoMttng  to  a  racant  surrey  announcad  by 
tha  IMaral  Housing  Administration,  build- 
tng  conuactors  tb«  Nation  over  ara  entering 
ttoa  lov-i»lca  bousing  neld  In  Increasing 
Dumbara.  Tba  market  for  expensive  archl- 
tactural  ahow  places  bas  been  saturated,  the 
laptirt  allowed,  and  virtually  all  homaa  now 
ara  in  tba  moderate  and  lower 


Moat  builders  cooperating  in  tba  FHA  sur- 
vey reported,  too.  that  shortages  of  materials 
no  longer  plague  the  Industry.  And  con- 
•trwetlDa  tlma  haa  baen  reduced  in  tba  past 
yaar  from  an  avavaga  of  nearly  5  montba  per 
koma  to  4  months. 

All  the  signs  Indicate  that  supply  Is  fast 
catchtn;  up  with  demand  for  booilac^tba*. 
tba  home  market  Is  t>ecomlnc  mora  and  mora 
ft  tniyers'  one.  Tbat  being  so.  Oongreas'  ac- 
Uoo  in  paaalng  a  tlS.OOO.OOO.OOO  public 
iiWll^  bill  aacms  peculiarly  Ul-tlmed. 

If  auch  a  program  waa  ever  ftdrlaable.  4 
l«ara  ago  waa  ttaa  tuoa  lor  It.  whaa  ratvmlng 
wtarmiM  ware  finding  oparatton  bouaa-bunt- 
iBf  a  dmaal  aapartanca  net  now.  wtoan  tba 
bousing  shortage  Is  finally  being  allatlated. 

Tba  natxirai  decline  in  tba  vuHrfeet  for 
jiQi^t^a  meana  a  substantial  loss  to  hundreda 
Ot  thomtiim*  ot  veterans  and  others  who 
iMtvo  bovv^t  boaaea  at  high  pricea  since  the 
ct  tba  war.     A  stUl  mora  draatte  tfacUne. 


ftgmA  by  tba  artificial  eonpatlttoa  o(  aoetol- 
tmd  imAl!«*t  aM^M  >•>■  ^-'b  fair.    Aad  tai 


addition,  boma  ownara  wtu  be  in  tba 

of  aubaiduiog.  tbrougb  thru  taaea.  a  good 


share  of  th»  coat  of  Oovamaocnt-buUt  bomaa 
for  paopte  who  wart  vnwilling  to  make  tba 
aama  pOTOwal  aaarlfloaa  tbay  did. 

XT  tba  naad  for  larga-acala  ImUdlng  of  low- 
coat  bomaa  ever  warranted  the  Oovernment's 
entrance  in  the  field,  tbat  need  seems  defi- 
nitely to  bare  passed. 


Luxury  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

Ur  PSMMaTLVAIfXA 

IN  THM  HOUSX  OF  REKRBBtWTAl  IVBB 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
reprint  from  the  Pittsburgh  Sim-Tele- 
graph on  the  wartime  20  percent  luxury 
tax: 

WoMUf.  Chilb«sn  Nickxs'Fibst  bt  Waxtimi 

ao  PaaciNT  Lcrcar  Tax 

(By  Mina  Wetzlg) 

Is  your  baby's  comfort  a  luxury? 

Ooocraaa  thinks  so — It  taxes  you  20  percent 
•vary  time  you  buy  a  bottle  of  baby  oil  or  a 
box  of  baby  powder. 

And  that  s  only  the  beginning — scores  of 
items  that  Junior's  mama  oonaidars  eaaentlai 
to  b^r  personal  appearance  fall  under  tiia 
•luxury  "  clasalflcsilon  In  the  Fe<leral  govern- 
ment's 30  percent  excise  tax  law. 

Pity  the  poor  working  girl,  too — she's  a 
victim  of  the  pockatbook  plague  that  adds 
20  percent  every  tlma  aba  buys  a  "luxury" 
like  a  dollar  Upatlck.  Sbe'd  be  a  mighty  pale 
petunia  In  an  onion  patch  of  yelping  man 
without  It. 

Congreaa  waan't  being  cblvalroxu  when  It 
tabbed  "woman  and  children  first '  to  get 
nicked  by  the  20  percent  tax  on  toilet  prep- 
arations. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  t>aby — the  kid  who 
needs  a  little  something  iMaides  bu  tiirea- 
coniered  panta. 

IF  LTTTLX  TSXaT  OfTLT  COTTU)  TALK 

If  6-montb-old  Terry  Connell  could  talk 
be'd  likely  aay  tbat  the  powder  his  mother 
sprinkles  on  him  st  certsln  crucial  parloda  of 
the  day  was  prcty  much  of  a  necaaatty.  He's 
no  diaper  dandy — that  powder's  essential. 

Terry's  the  son  of  Mr.  snd  Mrs  Terrence  J. 
Connell,  230  Lynn  Drive.  Pleasant  Hills.  And 
while  be  gurgles  cheerfully  during  the  powder 
sessions,  they  dont  think  his  comiort  Is  a 
luxury.  And  neither  do  other  proud  par- 
ents— Coni^ressmen  excepted. 

While  Mrs.  Connell  knows  the  luxury  tax 
ftffecta  a  lot  of  ttM  neceaaltlea  of  her  bus- 
band's  life — bU  brief  caae.  bia  alafB  dock. 
hU  wallet— «he  agreaa  tbat  it  cMaOy  <Ua- 
crlmtnatea  against  women. 

TtM  tax  on  cosmatlca  la  the  big  dlacrim- 
inatcry  factor.  A  woman's  good  grooming 
naceaattlM  art  taiM^  whUa  there  ta  no  tax 
on  ttaa  laMfintlin  oomitarparto  of  raaora. 
abavtng  eraama.  raaor  bladea. 


oooe  oaooimra  wiLaoT's  aviuma 
Mrs.  Connell  Is  a  former  Conover  modal,  ao 

aba  Is  particularly  aware  of  tbe  pocfcetlMxik 

piagtM  of  tba  words,  "ptoa  30  parcant  Pad- 

•rai  tax."    Good  gfOoaBtaff  la  bar 

and    It's    tlM    businaaa   of    every 

bousewtse  or  typist. 

Uuat>anda  snd  boasea  alike  would  soon  blow 

Uielr  tops  If  the  vocnen  around  them  trotted 

about  with  their  hair  mamr  and  their  faeaa 

ablny. 
Tot  avary  woman  pays  ftn  idlHHnnftl  SO 

pareaot  every  time  aba  buya  UpoUek.  powtfar. 

talc,  sbampoo.  band  lotion,  powdv  baaa.  nail 


poiiab.  deodorant— or  any  of  tba  multitude 
of  things  a  woman  needs  to  keep  tbat  "sweet 
and  neat"  appearance. 

It  all  boils  down  to  one  question:  la  It  a 
luxury  to  be  attractive? 

<lf  you're  fed  up  wUh  paying  a  tax  on 
nacaaaltlaa.  tell  the  8un-Teiegrapb  about  It. 
Drop  a  letter  to  your  Congraaaman.  too.  and 

eioaa  this  dipping  ) 


Minduif  Ow  Own  B« tines* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCMNSTLVANia 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Wednesday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2»,  1949 

Ur.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Minding  Our  Own  Business  Still 
Worlds  Best  Plan. "  written  by  E.  T. 
Leech,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
and  published  in  last  Sunday's  edition 
of  that  newspaper.  I  think  the  editorial 
will  be  of  great  Interest  to  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaa. 
as  follows: 
MovKMo  OuB  Oww  Bnawaaa  8rtxx  Woau'a 

BCBT  Plan 

(By    B.    T.    Leech,    editor,    the    PltUburgb 

Preas) 

This  coiintry  of  ours  is  a  system  of  frea 
individuals.  That  is  what  Lincoln  meant 
when  he  called  It  a  -Oovernment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

A  lot  of  countrtaa  bava  claimed  or  now 
claim  to  be  free.  So  long  aa  a  nation  is  not 
conquered  and  controlled  by  aome  outsider, 
tbat  claim  la  true  to  a  degree.  But  tixe  real 
teat  la  whether  lu  individual  dtiaena  ara 
free,  nuoagtaout  hlatory.  moat  piopiaa 
have  loat  fraadoa  not  toy  eonqtiaat  toot  ta 
their  own  giiiwii— nta. 

Outalda  govamacnta  say  be  dangerotia. 
but  none  is  so  daagarooa  aa  tlM  one  at  tuma. 
Tbat  U  the  one  supreme  laaaon  of  political 
blstory.  And  tbe  greatest  wisdom  of  those 
who  eatabUshed  our  Government  waa  tbat 
they  knew  it. 

aaxAT  tmur 

They  thought  of  freedom  In  terms  of  tbe 
Individual  And  tbey  realised  that  govern- 
ment— including  the  one  tbey  were  setting 
up — Is  tlie  great  enemy  of  paraonal  llbarty. 
So  tbey  tried  by  all  sorta  of  cheeks  and  bal- 
ancea  and  iuifeguarda  to  put  government  in 
tta  place.  The  Constitution  atmve  all  alaa  Is 
a  document  of  reatralnts  and  problbltleaa 
daaigned  to  raatraln  ofllriala. 

It  u  at  thU  point — tbe  empbaala  on  in- 
dividual liberty— that  the  fTsedoaft  aatab- 
ilabad  in  America  differs  from  tba  gaoaral 
daflnidoo  of  such  freedom  as  baa  astMad 
tbrougb  moat  of  mankind's  life.  And  it  is 
at  itua  point  tbat  our  lltierty  Is  now  in 
danger. 

Wa  of  tblB  gaaaratlaa  toaea  worrlad  a  lot 
abovl  loaUic  ow  ft«i<iuia  to  aoaaa  oatfeiMa 
aystem — peraontflad  first  by  tba  Kataar.  tben 
try  Hi'.ler.  and  now  by  Stalin. 

But  the  real  danger  is  at  boma. 

We  can  keep  free  from  Stalin  and  any 
other  outside  dictator  and  stlU  ioaa  oar  li- 
berty. We  can  ioaa  it  to  Waabington 
than  any  other  way. 

Wbat  we  tiava  bad  for  100  yaara  ti 
right  to  mind  our  own  buiinaas.  To 
our  personal  affaira.    To  MMcaad  or  fail,  to 


gain  or  Ioaa.  aoeardlng  to  our  own  personal 
meriu.  efforta. 


Theac  rigbta  bad  to  ba  etirbad.  of  oooraa. 
to  bar  excaaaaa.  Ona  nana  liberty  moat 
be  limited  wbaa  tt  Imtrtafm  on  tbat  of 
anotbar.  Bst.  by  and  larv*.  wa  taeaa  bad 
tba  hlgtiaar  type  of  fraadcaa— Indmtfaal. 

Ikoaa  100  years  are  juat  a  aUnista  Id  ttoa 
long  coiirae  of  time.  Tet  no  other  natkm 
baa  enjoyed  mcb  a  minnta  of  llbarty.  In 
th»t  abort  time,  we  have  acbiaved  tugbar 
living  atandarcto.  more  wealth,  a  wider  dla- 
trlbatloo  of  900dm.  graaMr  Maore.  better 
haaltli  a  tolntr  radMttai  of  poverty  and 
and  terfer  opporttmltlaa  than  any 


Tbe  Job  lant  perfect  or  Biilahad.  of  course. 
ICucb  tbat  ia  bad  rematna  to  be  corrected. 
Much  that  Is  good  atm  ta  faulty  or  l>arely 
started 

So  a  lot  of  people  bacame  impatient.  Tbey 
want  a  abort  cat  to  Utopia.  And  tbat  ttaart 
cut  turns  out  to  be  tbe  aldeaf.  iwigbrat. 
kMBfeat  road  tn  tbe  wcrM — aram  by  tba 
tlrad  feet  of  ttntoid  mtllinna — tbe  road  to 
State  control  and  loat  lltjerty.  It  ta  strewn 
with  promises  never  fulfilled  and  hopea  which 
were  daabed.  It  ta  littered  wttli  State 
planalac  wtatcb  filtad. 

Tet.  K  la  atatays  tnapClBf.  BaaMMe  tbere 
always  ara  tbqw  wbo  tocc%—  vm  onto  tba 
road  wttb  protnlaM  ttM  gwiiinwit  wfll 
gtaa  ■MiaflUng  for  aotbtng.  Ttaay  offw 
paraoBal  aacuifcy  at  tbe  coat  of  indirktoal 
freedom. 

caw^  DO  rr 

That  ta  tbe  price  wbicb  always  ta  paid. 
and  the  security  never  ta  deUvcred.  FOr  gov- 
amasant  cant  provide  it.  Government  never 
cw>ad  anytblag.  It  never  baQt  an  indua- 
try.  It  never  perfected  an  invention.  It 
never  creatad  a  moral  coda,  prodtaoed  a 
work  cf  art  or  made  a  doDar. 

Ail  progreaa  haa  coma  from  the  peraoaal 
aCorta  of  Indlvlttuala.  Of  a  very  few  people — 
iOKt  a  tiny  percentaga  aC  tba  wbola.  Tat. 
by  their  hard  work,  tnafitratioa.  anpartor 
mentality  or  flaln  dastoa  to  forge  ahead. 
tbey  did  ■~"«4**»*C  at  btnaftt  to  tbcir  fel- 
lows. Tbat  ta  tbe  only  way  ■~*~^*~*  baa 
prugrtaaid.  Clviiixatlon  ta  tba  Sl^  total 
of  many  prraonaJ  aceomfUiitmmata. 

lian  baa  dcna  beat  owly  aliaii  allowed 
to  Bilad  Ida  own  buslneaa  He  bas  done  worst 
wban  goremmant  tried  to  mind  it  for  him 
Tbat  ta  why  our  Aaaric&n  plan  of  free  in- 
dMdoata  bas  worked  better  tb^an  any  oLber. 


F'lBitorial  Aid  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 


Tbe  profMiaal  obviously  ta  almad  primarily 
at  Qreat  Britain,  wbicb  la  pacaaailng  wltb 
to  nationalize  tba  afeaal  ttaBattry.  IX 
adopted  tbe  Kem  propoaal  and 
Brttaln  afterward  national  laed  stsai,  Ameri- 
can aid  woxild  ba  cwt  oC 

There  ta  a  good  deal  of  aensa  to  tbe  pro- 
posal. Preponderant  opinion  in  tUa  1 
certainly  ta  against  govemsMBt 
evan  our  "Uberala^  have  to  8iigv-«oat  pro- 
to  tbat  end.  FtwtlMr> 
has  been  anything  bat 
80  It  ta  a  mxk*  dMealt  to  aaa  why 
tba  Amarlean  paopia  ttttnHA  pay  taaaa  to  buy 
an  expenalve  playtblng  for  some  British 
Social  iats. 

the  same  the  ban  on  natVmalixatioo 
Mt  attaek  the  real  weafcaaaa  in  the 
Buropaaa  Wmeemtj  Vrof^aam.  Bvttatn  cooTd 
natlonaUBi  alaal  t—fiuw  or  raCraIn  fraaa 
natlonalMag  saA-HBilaBB  a  great  aaaay  other 

pradably  aCmgthcnad  or  waikifiig;  her  abil- 
ity to  benefit  from  American  aid  wosdd  not  ba 
changed. 

Tbe  reaatm  Britain's  altaatk»  datcritwatca 

management  and  OBfelaaaUaBtlaa  la  a  Boelal- 
tat  fetiab.  Bat  If  tba  atiuuipl  wave  oada 
nndir  dMaraaa  aataBieea,  tbe  effect  would  sot 

The  managed  ■*»»«*'fwy  dewiaada  that  the 
cttttn)  even  in  most  trivial 
form  to  a  set  of  rules.  In 
ctflc  rolea,  the 
tile  more  piiwaiful  f*MffT  of 
Tsaolt  to  to  deaCroy  tneenttre  to  mituic  and 
to  atlBa  arabltlnn 

And  that  system  cannot  atop  at  natfcmai 
borders:  at  least  not  tn  a  cotmtrV  tflce  Bmaln. 
which  mtiat  export  and  Import  in  a  large 
way.    Thzoogh  a  ayatini  of 

tloaa  andcarr 

be  piotactad  Croaa  Impact  frowi 

WhctlMr  the  OoTcmmcnt  owna  the 
indOBtrlea  or  whether  It  eootnia  tliem 
lluuugh  power  to  iaaoe  or  das  to  prtrate  man- 
agers, the  effect  to  tbe  same.  All 
casta  are  infUted  and  rendered 
tive 

It  to  jort  aa  aaaftam  to  think  tbat  finan- 
cial ■■iHsiiLii  wlB  ba^  tbiB  aitoatlon  aa  tt 
to  to  think  ttiaft  loaoa  win  brtp  a  toorinaai 
cjodDcted  wttboot  ragwd  to  eoata.  Aay 
Boeey  pttt  in  will  be  sooner  or  later  swal- 
kiaad  by  tha  waateful  praclieea. 

atkm  ta  a  ^wetaenlar  pbaaa  ct 
Bat  It  to  not  tba  fatal 
Baw  tn  tba  pragraB;  ratbw  tt  to  a 
cf  tha  Baw.  Ibat  flaw  to  tba  tboagbt 
prodnetton  to  no  ptoblaaa  and  that 
■MB  ataly  needs  tbe  rtght  machinary  to  dii^ 
trfbate  the  fruits. 

PoaattHy  If  Senator  KsVa  amendment  were 
paMtd  the  Brtttah  woaU  rcfuaa  further 
Aocrlean  aid  beesoaa  tbay  woidd  rtfaH  to 
meet  tba  eoodltkm  aet  op. 

We  tbiBk  tbmx  woadd  be  good  both  fer 
tba  paopia  at  thto  cuuntij  and  the  pcojde  of 


There  bcinv  no  oblection.  tbe  editorial 
was  oitleied  to  be  pilnted  in  tbe  Raooas. 
as  foOovs: 


Lt  are 

in  their  fc 
blowlDg  hot  and  cold  oa  tha 
atloB. 

IB  Gbtaafo  OB  MIy  If  Mr. 
a  flMBB 

waa  waning.  Bbi  dafa  later,  in  eupport  of 
bta  arma-for-Bonpa  pwigram.  ba  told  Coo- 
was  sadi  that  tt  magbX  agalB  reaort  to  tba 
threat  or  uaa  of  forca. 

To  back  tbat  tip.  the  Stata  DepartmaBft 
haa  rtlarlnaail  that  it  will  lay  before  Ccaa- 
graaa  aaoat  liilalUBiiiia  reporta  tmtlratbn 
UbKad  Stataa  aBtorta  had  broken  tbraogb 
tha  torn  cortatai  and  fooBd  tbat  Boatfa  to 
analBg  for  war.   OdAy  anraigh.  baawaai.  no 

f  oavd  who  aaamad  aware  of  any  new  In- 

f  araatloa  on  this  stib>ect. 

Tha  Preaidcnt  rcaorted  to  tha  dlre-wam- 
Ing  pcoceduia  wban  ha  waa  seaktog  reeoact- 
of  tbe  StiecUve  Servtec  Act  in  Mareb 


Tha  ITnailan  faotalaB  to  acrioua 
wttboot  tryiHndag  up  war  acarca  to  frightaa 
the  American  paopia  into  supporting  the  ad- 
mimatratkm's  program.  Moreorcr,  xim  wolf. 
wott  boalnaaa  has  worn  ao  thin  tbat  a  reac- 
tion to  Inerttable  If  tbete  ta  much  mora 
of  It. 

There  to  every  reaaon  to  aaanme  tbat  com- 
win  conttntw  to  ba  a  threat  to 

,  doea  not  come  aooner  than  that. 
Oar  plana  abookl  be  made  aeeordlngSy.  for 
a  kmg.  trytng.  ooatly  period  of  eoetlniilnf 
Tigttftnce.    U  the  paUle  understaDda  that, 

win  not  belacktoB- 

Btit  diatiuat  and  mitaafr  win  ba  created 
if  tbe  polley  of  leeurrtng  crtoea  to 
turtbar  on  the  theory  tbat  tba 
paopia  are  a  lot  of  bobba  wbo  haa*  to  toa 
artlflelally  alannad  wbenever  the  Prealdant 
an  aet  paaaed  by 


Pay  of  Pasial  Warkcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hon.  HARRT  J.  DAVENPORT 


DC  THB 


Df  THB  SKN.\TE  of  THB  UIUISLI  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  27  ilegiOative  day  of 

Thmrfdmg.  Jmne  2>.  1949 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  RxcoBB  an  editorial  entitled  "Symp- 
tom. Not  Cause."  pt^bttiiMd  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  of  July  77.  1M0. 

Tbere  being  no  objectkB.  tbe  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoo, 
as  follows: 


STtOTOM.  WOT  cai 


1»»  _ 

aaaand  thabOl  approprtottos 

tinoatlon  of  the 
mlntotratloa. 


for 


PhoBcy  War  Scares 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  JENNER 

or  unuAjtA 
IN  THE  SBNATE  OF  THE  UNIIBD  STAI 

WedJiesdeg.  July  27  ileutilmtlm  dat  of 
Tkmndmt.  June  2).  1H3 

Mr.  JKNNBR    Mr.   President.  I  azfc 
imanimoas  consent  to  have  ixinted  M 
the  AppmrtiB  of  tbe  Bicokb  an  editorial 
War  Scares."  fnun  tb« 
Dally  Ifews. 


RBS£!CTATIVB3 

.  July  27. 1943 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bnder  leaTc  to  extend  my  reoMrka.  I  visb 
to  iadode  in  the  Rscon  tbe  foOovins 
statnnent  which  I  made  before  the  Mtir- 
ray  subcommittee  cf  the  House  Commiu 
tee  OB  Post  Ottce  and  Ctvll  Service,  on 
H.  R.  44S5  and  Senate  bill  1772.  on  Fri- 
day. July  22: 

Itow  that  the  waning  daya  vt  the  Bigbty- 

IKeaent  scaalon  of  Conpaaa  Wfll  tabatoaOrvl- 

tba  fattMol.  loyal  poatal  wortara. 

BoaaBtly  I  bava  bad  a  asiaa  of  conlerencea 
wWb  tba  leaders  of  the  sartoaa  poatai  organ- 
at  tha  Ptstaburgb  Poat 
Walter  Skad.  NsUional 
at  Ballway  Mail  Sarvioe  and  Poat 
nsiiilni.  Baaatd  OoQ.  Itattaaal 
of  Fortal  Sopcrriaars:  A.  P.  Dudich. 
ndvatian   of  Poat   OfBoe   ClerfcB: 

—    -       -  of 


■f  "^ 
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Hew  Comcrcst  Treats  Itself 


i;  Paul  Lctakus.  UnltMl  !<•• 
«l  Pom  OAm  Owiu.  1^ 

MMl    Vln. 


I  hav« 


fMMfal  wterr 

Mkl7   to 


or 

•     bCttM      UI 

that     baaet     tlM 

n  U  with  thU  new  an<l«ntaiid< 
I  vipi  tb«  prwnt  CitntriM  to 
(MB  «kB  Mm  n  R.  44M  In  tb*  Moil  and 
&  Vm  IB  tk*  SMat*. 

Btatn  til*  roUowtng  provl- 
Tb«y  proTlda  for  a 
which  la  ao  nceia- 
tha  prcaant  wac*  dtacrtml- 
nlata  affatnat  tba  poatal 
tn  ttoaa*  Aaya  of  high  pricea.  Tbajr 
for  inrriaam  intimity  fradaa  to  ra- 
th* fatthfvl  peMal  workar  for  hla  y*«ri 
«<  aOTTta*.  TlMT  *ltminate  th«  first  four 
mItj  ^lailaa.  thna  anablinc  the  Poat  OSes 
DvpAitaent  to  attract  tb*  btfhcat  typ*  of 
-  into  th*  cl'*!!  aarrlc*  who  ar*  not 
to  atart  at  the  cxtrcincly  low 
I  praaaotiT  »»  ^"ct  They  fnui« 
•nploywa  cftMl  parity  wtth  other 
tpleyaef  in  th*  ■wriT  a<  — Mwal 

r  «v«  to  »  and  li.  T*«p*etw»aly. 

ftoy  profMa  for  tha  cradltlng  of  aU  pMt 
aamea  tn  ordar  that  the  older  asployaaa  In 
point  of  aanrtca  may  enjoy  th*  loocerlty 
■nttM  which  are  ao  richtfully  thatr*. 
TlMNfor*.  It  la  wtth  th*  objactlv*  of  ae- 
Ib*  piTfTf-  ot  &  \Tt%  and  ■.  R  44»S 
vonld  Ilka  to  preaent  th*  followinf 

are  49S.00O  einployaaa  aarrlaf  tha 

^ In    the    United    Stataa    poat    oAeaa. 

Tb*y.  tocether  with  their  famlUaa.  total  up 
to  ■tllMHi  of  law-abiding  hard-working 
They  reprcaent  a  •isabl* 
«f  «|M  ItettOB'a  popuUtloa.  It  la 
at.  rcacbiDff  into  arcry 
City,  villaga.  and  iMMlat. 

No  one  haa  b*tt*r  aapraaaad  tha  aplrtt  of 
tha  poat  oOc*  and  what  It   m*ani  to  tha 

ay    than    Charlaa    Sumner, 

poMte  ■gur*  of  th*  paat.  who  wrote 
_    ■'Of   all    ekUtlnc   dipaHiiaaBta. 

f or  It  ti  th*  Bwat  onlTeraal  in  tta  tienef- 

^.      That   pukUa  watfara  which   u   the 

daelared  object  of  all  the  departaanta  ap- 
p**n  here  tn  tta  moat  attractive  forwi.  Thera 
to  aothlcg  which  U  not  helped  by  the  poat 
Is  bualn«aa  In  fttaatkmr  Tha  poat 
U  at  hMsd  wtth  laaatUkM*  aM.  ^ulek- 
and  anoltlplylng  tta  aetlTttles.  Is  it 
dutfitf T  T%a  poat  oAea  la  tha  good  aamart- 
tan— oaantpraaant  Is  aB  tha  Mfiw^**  t^ 
land.  Is  It  th*  ptadeaa  talaiusura*  of 
friends?  Th*  poat  oAca  la  carrier,  tuur- 
ptatar.  kaiiilMalii  b  >t  education?  Tha 
poal  oflM  li  attaolBiMtar.  with  achool  for 
aU  and  sebolais  ky  th*  mlUioo.  Is  it  th* 
s*me*  of  th*  Oeum— nt?  The  post  oAlc* 
laada  ttaalf  ao  aeiplataty  to  thla  aaaentlal 
work  Out  tb*  nsfki— I  wlU  la  carried  with- 
out noise  to  tha  moal  rHBMa  comers  and 
the  Republic  beeoaaaa  on*  aad  indlTlalbla. 
Without  tb*  poat  oAca.  there  would  not  ba 
that  natlooal  unity  with  Irraalstibla  guar- 
anty of  aqtial  rlfhU  for  all.  which  U  tba 
gtary  of  tha  RapHMte.* 
Tail  It  la  tha  poaWI  —ptoy—  who  ta 
of  Uncle  Baa  to  tiM  Amart- 
.  in  what  ha  rapraaanta.  la 
of  tka  aaat  mportant  persona  In  tha 
m*  of  **«ry  kmmytmM 
It  ta  imparaUT*.  tbarafor*.  that  h*  ba  par- 
rs Ml  adiumtt  UvaUhood.  It 
tbttt  Ra  ha  abia  to  daeanUy 


ka  tiM 


faars     la 

p«y 

Uy.  b*  la  atlU  debt 


He  ta  stUI  forced  to  work  at 
tiM  (tetnment  of  bis  health  and 
H*  la  aCUl  unable  to  give  bla  children  tha 
enjoyed  by  so  many  others. 
_  r  of  8.  1773  snd  H  R  44»5  meana 
mtKh  to  the  poatal  aapkiyaa.  It  means 
moeh  more  to  tha  welfara  of  th*  aattre  Na- 
tion.   Why'     Let  ma  taU  you  why. 

1.  Many  postal  employeaa  are  now  work- 
ing at  part-time  Joba.  AdUdlBC  to  labor 
experts,  an  incraaae  of  a  few  hondrad  doUara 
annually  In  many  of  the  low-pay  public  em- 
liliijr  !■*  caiagpnas  (such  aa  the  Post  Ofltce > 
vaMU  -trib*  Moak  of  thaaa  part-time  workers 
out  of  tha  eoaipattuv*  anptoyaant  ooMket. 
Thla,  ihay  point  out.  would  raault  la  a  gen- 

than  offaat  tb*  additional  coat  of  govam- 
maat. "  In  thaaa  days  of  rlalng  sporadic 
unemployment,  thla  would  t>e  an  Important 
factor  in  alienating  such  unemployment. 
3.  Iiuraaaid  wagea  to  poatal  employee*  will 
tcrawMd  spending.  Moat  poatal  em- 
have  done  withoot  many  neceasi- 
Uaa'  they  ne^  tn  the  hoaa*.  aticb  as  refriger- 
ators. wMhing  ■arhtiia.  doCRtBC  and  a 
boat  of  othara.  With  tacfaaaad  wa^M.  they 
wUl  be  st>ie  to  buy  sooa*  of  th**a  artlclea. 
thus  creating  a  totally  new  aaarket  and  pro- 
Ttding  a  new  stimulus  to  buslneas.  It  la  Im- 
portant to  raawaibar  that  thla  la  a  potential 
market  of  mlUlom  of  naw  coMomers. 

3.  Prsaently.  It  U  incraaalngly  diAcult  to 
secure  paraooncl  for  tha  Poat  OAea  bacaus* 
of  lov  kitlnbli^  MOailaa  and  the  generally 
Inadaqvat*  pay  schedule.  Purthermor*.  the 
latxir  turn -over  la  abnormally  high.  Tha  ex- 
pense Inrolved  In  training  postal  employeea 
to  that  high  ilagrss  of  elBclency  so  neeeaaary 
to  tha  axpedttkNia  bandUng  of  tiM  malls  Is 
aoiihlad  and  trahlad.  whan  auch  highly 
trained  ampioyaaa  laat*  th*  aarvlc*.  Ac- 
tually. It  would  b*  a  m*aaura  of  acooomy  to 
so  increase  poatal  salarlaa  tlMft  labor  turn- 
over wUl  be  r*duead  to  th*  mftibum.  Pur- 
thcrmore.  with  the  Increasing  of  low  start- 
ing salarlaa.  the  poatal  service  will  t>e  able 
to  attract  the  very  hlgheat  type  of  peraon- 
nel.  who  alii  be  eager  to  make  the  service 
their  career.  If  they  can  earn  an  adequate 
Uvlng 

4.  Also,  such  a  salary  Increase  may  mean 
much  to  the  futora  of  Amarlca.  The  hun- 
dreds of  thouaanda  of  children  In  poatal 
families  will  not  be  denied  tbelr  chance  tn 
life  to  secure  sn  adequate  education,  which 
may  even  Include  college,  because  of  the  In- 
ability of  thalr  paranta  to  support  thasa 
while  they  ara  pmndac  their  educatkm. 
Thoa*  tlwi— niR  of  boys  and  glrla  prcaantly 
attaMttag  high  aeliool,  who  daaira  to  anter 
aebooli  of  bighar  arfiirattrm  aad  who  now 
ac«  unable  tu  do  ao  bacatiaa  of  thair  paranU' 
need,  may  be  able  to  do  so  If  Conysas  grants 
an  adequate  postal  salary  Increase.  This 
will  mrmn  a  better -educated,  a  better-trained 
grot9  oC  etUBBB*.  who  wtll  some  day  gukta 
th*  dMMalH  of  our  R*pub!ic.  The  rewarda 
of  a»  adtq—ta  portal  aalary  Ineraaa*.  in  this 
tnataaea.  ara  tiicakirtahia 

5.  Such  salary  Increase  will  strangthen  th* 
moral*  of  all  postal  smployeea.  who  have 
long  labored  under  Incraaalngly  dtfBctalt  fi- 
nancial oondttloaa.  And.  aa  It  Is  well  known. 
It  la  tha  aattaAad  amploya*  who  u  the  best 
employee 

6.  To  ttio**  who  aay  that  salary  increases 
would  aot  ba  bow  ta  tRa  Rrtaraau  of  econ- 
omy. I  reply  that  tnad«l|iato  aalartea.  in  the 
long  run.  are  nut  true  economy.  Rather, 
such  economy  should  ba  aatwsd  by  elim- 
inating unneceeaary  services  and  Improving 
tha  naoaaaary  actmtlea  of  th*  Poatal  Dapart- 


TUanfor*.  It  Is  for  th*  above-enum«rat*d 
I  laaona  that  I  earneetly  request  tha 
of  8.  irra  and  H.  R,  4406.    They  ara 
Thay  ara  gaud  lUUs     They 
irtad  into  tha  law  of  th*  land. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHICAIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RRrRRBBWTATTVBS 

Wednetdoir.  Jrtln  27.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eXvend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
otB.  I  include  an  excerpt  from  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  'Nothing  Quiet  Along  the 
Potomac. "  by  Lawrence  E.  Smith,  ap- 
ptRTlBg  in  the  July  1949  tene  of  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  AsMKlation  of 
America. 

This  article  brings  to  light  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  Congress  frequently  gets 
the  short  end  of  the  deal  when  Its  ef- 
forts at  ecoiMMny  are  thwarted  by  the 
multi-milHoo-doUar  expenditures  of 
many  of  our  executire  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus 

There  ara  tlmea  whan  one  feels  that  Con- 
giaai  aaada  a  good  talking  to.  One  of  tha 
rrfaatnna  la  wtaaa  th*  hearings  on  appro- 
prlacluns  for  tba  laglalatlva  tannch  are  pub- 
llahed  and  all  of  th*  sotil  searching  over  «x- 
pendlturea  are  revealed.  Here  la  the  branch 
of  Government  without  whoae  authorisa- 
tion not  a  dime  of  the  pubUc  money  can  b« 
spent,  planning  sU  sorts  of  economies  for  It- 
s*lf .  trying  apparently  to  do  all  tbe  economiz- 
ing at  tu  own  expense.  We  would  like  to 
see  a  like  degree  of  scrutiny  of  the  budget 
reqtieau  of  th*  bureaucracy. 

The  Appropriation*  Committee  in  effect 
puu  Coograaa  ta  tha  wttnaaa  chair  and  chai- 
laagaa  aaarly  every  item  outside  the  regular 
rua  of  teed  neceasttles.  such  as  salaries  of 
lismhlirs  and  their  staffs.  Take  this  last 
time  on  May  30  when  a  sutxrommlttee  on  the 
House  side  took  testimony  of  such  employees 
as  the  Architect  of  tbe  Capitol,  the  PubUc 
Printer,  the  Librarian  of  Congraaa.  and 
others.  They  had  to  make  every  statement 
stand  up.  Uttl*  things,  such  as  replacing 
ttora*  revolving  doora.  Too  expetislve.  said 
OB*  of  the  Ciiiigraaannn.  Why  cant  you 
patch  19  the  present  ones?  He  droppad  ha 
objactlQO  when  be  was  told  that  tha  praaant 
ones  were  haaards.  Tourists  were  getting 
their  f*et  and  handa  caught  In  the  rickety 
thlnga. 

Mr.  RoaBSLL,  of  Arkaaaaa,  was  chairman  of 
tha  sttbeoflUBlttee.  Ha  opened  th*  proceed- 
ings by  aaytng  that  th*  thought  "W*  ought 
to  tak*  th*  leadership  in  practicing  econ- 
omy and  doing  the  right  thing,  so  that  wa 
may  tw  an  example  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments." A  worthy  ambition  and  Mr.  Noa- 
aau.  daasrvea  applause,  but  we  ar*  pretty 
certain  that  no  executive  department  or 
agency  la  going  to  aotlo*  th*  example.  Sen- 
ator Braaa  lataM  raport  for  th*  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Pederal 
expenditures  satd  that  in  Aptil  th*  numtwr 
of  ctriltan  employaaa  ta  the  executive  d*part- 
menu  increase  by  mora  than  850  per  day 
which  meant  roughly  a  million  doUars  a  day 
added  to  tba  pay  roll. 

Tb*  Boaaa  subeommlttee  went  Into  a  lot 
of  things.  Mr.  Srwr^M.  of  Mebraaka.  called 
attention  to  the  waste  of  cooled  air  la  th* 
summer  and  heat  in  the  winter  t>y  Raving 
tha  front  doors  of  the  House  OOk*  BoUdlag 
open.  The  Architect  premised  to  look  txuo 
the  matter.  Snow  removal  turned  out  to  t>* 
no  problem  last  winter  and  only  MO  of  tb* 
tg.000  approprlatad  tor  tba  purpoa*  waa 
spent  There  ara*  promlaa  of  eontlatiMl  eeoa- 
f.  for  by  apandlng  t950  for  a  powar  luobsg 
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_  type,  the  graaa  can  be  cut  and 

when  the  time  oooiaa.  tb*  mortiinf  can  be 
turned  Into  a  snow  pknr.  alao  a  ■^tcper  that 
wHl  00  th*  work  of  10  men  Sanaa  of  the 
fffg^^nm  would  not  only  boy  th*  machine 
feat  would  ksap  on  tbe  10  men.  too.  Maybe 
aiynen^r  man  wctild  he  added  to  ttrtr*  tb* 
power  unit. 

It^  going  to  coat  gl4MI0  to  ran  tb*  ttttla 
subway  railway  cystcm  from  the  Senate  OOca 
Building  to  tl»e  CapttoL  That  is  for  the 
Tourtaaa   tove   tbla   feature. 

Jbnca  cant  gat  plaeaa  In  th* 

_jie*  to  walk,  altbongb  tt  was  de- 

brtkam.   Tb*  Botaale  Gardaa.  wUdi 

Is  aaar  the  Capitol,  needs  flgBjOOO.  ao  tba 

gardener 

Mr. 

of  ganaas.  waa  a  bit  eoncemed 

kuve  activity,  which  k>cgan 

LL  said  the  only  cooaola- 


tkm  be  got  out  of  keeping  thla 
feature  was  that  if  tbe  Departaisnt  of  Agri- 
culture ran  It  tha  coat  might  b*  gSjOOOjOOO 
a  yaar  iBiSaad  «f  1 
Wen.  tram  tb* 
la  going  to  wtod  «p  aa  iMml  by 
ItscU  to  spend  tb*  bare  aatalmnm  It  _ 

along  on.  It  even  takaa  chanrea  on  Its  owa 
aatety.  The  Architect  would  like  to  do  sev- 
^^  ^KHu^  to  strengthen  the  Ospttnl.  making 
eartala  iMtlng  repairs.  Tbe  tendency. 
^Ii^igst  Is  to  go  on  and  patch.  About  a 
lO-paroent  ctit  hi  tbo  budget  of  any  of 
several  of  the  Mc  dcpitmentt  woold  enahla 
the  Architect  ta  do  the  kind  of  Job  that  wvoM 
assure  that  th*  Capttoi  zottf  win  not  tan  tn. 
and  the  public  weltar*  woold  not  be  O^m- 
torbed  in  the  slightest.  But  that's  tbe  way 
OQ^^aw  la.  tt  will  go  oa  baU-aoUng  tta 
tfmaa  aad  asarti^  iitrhaa  cm  tba  aaat  of  tta 
ta itfbaa  Tha  dapattasansa  wlU  go 
Ing  doUara  wbi 
until  naigiaai  Itaalf  doaa  ■■!!  fWng  abwil  It. 


Foorik  of  hJtj  Editoria!  in  the  Panama 
City  Star  and  HcraM 

KXTEPISION  OF  RatARKS 


.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 


nr  THl  HOCSE  C*  WWRBBHITATIVBB 
Wtiimesdap,  Jniw  27.  2949 


Mr.   THOMPSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   fts 

chairman  of  the  Special  SubcooiiPttted 
on  Panama  Canal  ToOs.  I  have  had  many 
occasions  10  obserre  the  peoirie  of  Pan- 
ama and  to  appreciate  their  imderlyinc 
fiMBdaBMB  toward  the  people  of  the 
IMIed  States.  There  are  90  many  oot- 
standing  ezamptaa  of  Uris  fine  trait  that 
to  «»*t— r*  |o  cMMBinite  theos  in  the 

great  vohimeL  I  hOTe  from  tboe  to  ttaw 
tBKtted  In  the  RMtNt»  sone  erfdenees  «f 
f\rt^i«i  regard  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
especially  worthy  of  notice. 

The  attenti<»  of  Members  of  Oonsrea 
to  tnrited  to  a  copy  of  an  editorial  vhidi 
appeared  In  the  Panama  City  Star  and 
Herald  on  July  4.  IMS,  and  which  fol- 
lows belov. 

Special  interest  Is  always  attached  to 
expres^ons  by  this  particular  newspaper 
which  pubUkbes  a  daily  cAUni.  b«*h 
Knfii<h  and  Spanish.  When  I  lutd  ttie 
IWMor  of  visiting  the  office  of  this  papn- 
last  spring.  I  was  iafffyiod  i^  its  up-to- 


date  and  altogeUier  modern  atmogphere. 
by  Its  excdlent  news  corerage.  and  by  its 
objective  and  onderHanding  editorials, 
tt  is  particolariy  iwteworthy  that  the 
files  of  ttiis  newspaper  go  back  to  1M0 
and  so  they  provide  the  atndent  of  his- 
tory with  a  matdilem aonree of  InfuiiM 
J  tbe  lue  of  the  Istharas  of 
for  ovciiand  trafBc.  and  later 
for  the  Canal,  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
gold  rush. 

OK  THs  vouann  or  tolt  i»«a 
Today  we  aalnte  tbe  great  American  democ- 
racy  of  tb*  Waatcm  Hnaiapbara.  tba 
of  ABBka.  OB  tta* 
ity-thlrd  anatvcnary  of  tbe 
tSOD  of  its  tndepesdenoe  aa  a  free  aad  aor- 
erdgn  nation,  the  first  to  be  ao  constituted 
la  the  Hew  World. 

And  today  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
jijuii4,tsl  uf  tin  slam  isiniWIrs  nf  ttitr  •" niri 

BundLloPK.  aad  wnwaarraated  w.iniiffa  to 
Join  oOdaUy  with  tta  elder  AaerleaB  aMer 
m  ttae  leKbtathia  of  ttte  analvcraary. 

Ottetal  Paaaow  takaa  a  day  off  today  and 
an  Goecraaank  oAeea  wiU  be  eloaed  as  an 
of  oactel  aoUdartty  with  the  great 
This  aetkm  Is  the  c»,jr«>- 
of  the  determinatlDO  of  Picatdcnt  Ito- 
iirt»HP  Dtaa  Araaemcna  to  bait  tbe  drift  away 
from  ttae  naraa  of  aoUdartty  aad  trtmdib4i 
wtateta  prevtiled  divtBg  tta*  aarty  days  at 
aaaodatlcKi  between  the  Horth  Americans  and 
ttae  faaHMaalaiM.  It  was  one  of  the  pledge* 
h*  marts  la  Ma  laatigmal  addreas  that  ttae  aid 
order  of  eordlal  relations  ataoold  be 
tn  ordar  to  malntam  and 
neeeaaary  good  andentaadtag  wbicta  aioat 
exist  between  the  two  paoplea  hrowght  to- 
gether by  the  Inacmkabla  dealgns  of  provl- 
denee  to  live  tn  doaa  aaaorlitirm  on  ttaa 
lithmtia  of  ^anaoM  m  parpatatty — forever 
and  f  orrvtf . 

There  can  be  noCtalng  darogatory  of 
•raigBty  or  Mttoaal  pcaattga  ia  tUa 
of  aoOdatttyby  ttae  yonncv  r^pOMie  toward 
the  eMcr.  lisiaiMi  th*  Unttad  Skataa  of  Aawr- 
Ica  taaa  tteielcped  Into  an  orgaalaai  «f  wbicta 
all  aa^ — tatn  at  every  natlonaUty  and  race — 
caa  be  pmod.  bocaaaa  tt  la  ttae  craattao  «< 

The  average  rad-bloodad  man  caa  ba : 
of  ttae  effort  ^dcta  cxaatcd  ttaa  Kcrtta 
lean  democracy  wttboot  the  aid  of  the  ao- 
^mr.mm  claimants  of  dtvlaa  ilgtata.  It  was 
created  by  ttaa  laTTiwail  taaada  of  pksicenzig 
mea  and  women,  alk  laa|iliiil  by  a  stngla 
destaa:  to  be  traa  to  ataap*  ttaeir  lives  as  ttacy 
thoi^t  bast.  Ttaey  wasted  to  ba  tra*  po- 
litically, free  acuaomlraay.  aad  tMa  to  wor- 
ship God  as  ttaey 
he  nottalac^  _ 

PttMB  ttacB  we  caa  leara  that  tta*re  la  graat 
proflta  for  those  who  lesutulaly  seek  to  anrteta 
tta*  aak^at  lartfB^  of  tta  aoa  wtCh  the 
J.  of  ttefcr  krow.  Aad  we  can  learn  alao 
I  ttatfr  dcwotlan  to  tta*  Oodtaead  to  whom 


al  Bfe.  It  stands  at  ttae  forefn»t  of  ttaa  cffl- 
of  tta* 


lag  to  nve  m  ttae  ways  of  Bla  taiwa. 
cause  Ood  waa  ever  tn 
labored.  He  bitaaed  their 


Aadb*- 
Bttaey 


and  they 
tually  and 

Ttaer*  la  aotttDg  datogatory  in  being 
Crtandty.  cordtaDy  fMaadty  wtth  the  Nation 
whose  formdatlopa  whs  laid  m  ttaat  far  away 

studying  and  aanlatlBg.   Ibdny.  m  tb*  ooa 
hundred  and  seventy-ttattd  year  at  tta  natioBr* 


a  war- 
to  eco- 
,  ttae  iinaitHili  tise  of 
wtth  wtaletaOod 
OC  na  people, 
any  aanoB,  aay  iraa  paopi*  eaa  only  fed 
pride  m  aaaortatlfin  wHta  aaeta  a 
Tbday.  ttae  PnaMndaf 

earns  tmtmn  of  auildaiHy  wttta  Unde  Bam 
IB  Oie  eeiebrwtloB  of  ttae  Voortta  of  Joly.  To 
Preaident  Diac.  theref  oae.  Is  doe  tbm  acknowl- 
of  ttae  ooofBranny  for  fata  nxval 
the    mnaHtj    of 


far 


at   serrtng    poUtleal    es- 


We  join  wtth  the 
tlw  rest  of  the 
fetlrttatVaia  to  Unde 


frotectiM    of    GorefSBHl    EBM>lo7ees 
Afaast  rsiplijwirt  HuardU 


EXTENSION  OP  RE34ARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPRBSEWTATIVKS 

TMe$da9,  Jmlt  2t.  iMf 
Mr.  HUBER-  Mr.  Speaker,  sevend 
weeks  aco  the  newszMpcfs  of  oar  emm- 
try  carried  Haminc  beaiBmes  caUiac  at^ 
tcntion  to  the  r»«""*»g  and  kfUlng  of 
hondreds  of  our  citisais  oTer  the  Inde- 
pewdtnre  Dgy  weA  end.  It  is.  of  course, 
more  ^fwat*****-  to  be  drowned  at  a  jKOk- 
fie  beaA.  or  to  be  killed  or  crippled  on 
the  b^way.  yet  a  frightful  toU  of  in- 
juries and  dBtttta  occtu-  yearly  that  do 
not  make  beadiiBeB. 

Industry  icneraBy  has  recognized  the 
ptohlem  ot  preventing  industrial  aed- 
denta.  and  great  strtttes  have  been  made. 
However,  one  segmait  of  oxir  society — 
those  eoqikved  I9  mimirlpalities.  States. 
and  the  Aderal  Govcnaiait'— unfor- 
tunately, are  all  too  fimusBtlir  not  af- 
forded  protection  to  the  same  degree. 

I  bare  hen  a  letter  which  Iieceived 
frpm  Mr.  OcoKie  B.  Hay.  ctwliaian.  rta- 
ti^ies  committee.  piAtle  cBfiofee  safety 
iiii^Blllii  Of  the  Natior.al  Safety  Ooon- 
cS.  aad  safety  and 
tbe  city  of  Akroa.  Oido.  tbafc  I 
tfMOld  be  of  latercst  to  etcry 
flf  the  Congiam.    Mr.  Hay  has  made  a 
stndy  of  this  sd^Ject  and  was  recently 
Invtted  by  the  Preaktent  to  attend  the 
Safety  Conference  in  Washington. 
Katioxaz.  Saraii  CaamsL, 
Chieage.  OL.  /mJy  11.  iM». 
B.  Hoaa. 
of  JUiHuaafalfiia. 

WsAlaptaa.  D.  C. 
Caaa  Oiiwawiiiii  HtraEa:  I  ^swddMte  to 
ad  to  yoar  attention  ttae  andoa  tMb  in- 
tn  the  employ  of  local, 
i  of  the  Governmoat. 
rather  UteraUy. 

aa  well   aa 
to  public  Mill  III ijais.   the  letter  ta  in  tha 
public  i'Aterest 


A4S28 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Accortfliic  to  recant  flgorw  tram  Xhm 
rMu  at  LAtor  8f  tttto.  OorcnuMat 
pill  JIM    ctimnUy    totAi    ft.m.000    . 
Of  tiM  toMl  <d  BUXm  and  tocai  MAptoyM*. 

~  Uk  nMi>doo- 

tb« 

ta  oBCTytv*  with 

to  tlto—  of  pflTkt*  in- 


tteft  li 


it 


r 


♦ 


Ob  Um  Intli  at  d*tA  •T&lUMe.  «fnploye«« 
hftvt  by  no  meant  Um  pro- 
tte  haautli  of  tbatr  work 
•nploraM   In   tb*   najor 
tB  tk*  country.     L«t  bm 
nportinc  to  tlM  Ma- 
in IMS.  nitfwntlnc 
rir*  of  li.§0OjaOOJ0tXi 

of  UM 
tean-boun  of  Ubor.  Tb«  avvnc* 
mwt^  nu  far  tbfCM  tndmtrlM  (d*ys  kat 
plia  tlSM  cbargca  per  tboii«uMl  mAn-bours 
of  wotk)  «M  1.12. 

Bwnaw  local  govwniacnts  do  not  (en- 
•rallT  kMp  injury  reeonli  on  tbo  AsMTlcnn 
atandud  Co<to  bMis.  »i|i«i1wwi  with  prlvnt* 

It  be 
by  tbl« 
tboae  standarxl-baeia  cities  wbicb  bare 
nrrr^H'^  wltb  us. 
Utfv*  ettlM  bav«  reported  more  tban 
iMii  liiwiii  of  ezpcrtenoe  to  tbls 
M  Of  this  date.     Tbe  employees 
of  ttaeee  cIOm  M^iit*  ^  public  utility,  public 

and  otber 

iparatole  to  those  of 

The  averaf*  frequency  of 

dtlca.  as  of  June   14.    1»49.  was  30.7 

lost-tlsM  Injuries  per  million  man-bours  of 

voelL.  and  tbe  seiilty  rau  was  1.34. 

IB  ocber  words.  pubUe  employees  experl- 

ttae  nomber  of  lost- 
rousbly 
I M  tfb  the  ■■plnyiis  of 
try.     TlM  serertty  rates  are  faTorably  eom- 
parmbie. 

Tbe  abMBM  at  a  broad  base  of  inli 
on  tbe  injory  Mpertenee  of  public 
°  ta  Itself  eTldence  that  there  U  lacking  among 
ageadcs  tbe  kind  of  scci- 
piUlsiii   with  eeeentlal  r«c- 
that  ta  weed  ta  pelvata  Indaatry  to  con- 
trol accMknt.  bfealth.  and  ftre  haaards. 

Thrm  years  sfo  a  groap  of  publle  oAciaU. 
aware  of  the  probtom.  orgaolasd  under  the 
auaploes  of  the  Ifotlooal  Safety  Council  to 
start  a  pragram  of  feet  finding,  publicity, 
practical  ■■slstance.  with  tbe  hope  of 
public  employers,  not  only  In  tbe 
far  safety  work,  but 
of  acci- 

MUty.  and  ara-lnsaraBoe  premiums,  and  the 
Indirect  lossss  In  the  form  of  peraooal  skllla. 
inmngr    to    equipment,    and    other    cooee 
quencas  of  accident 

The  luicess  of  this  committee's  project 
has  beaa  only  inndetsls  It  wUI  bs  substan- 
tlalty  greater  oaly  when  we  hare  tbe  atten- 
ttOB  d  poMlc  esetm>lW  te  hlfli  pcattlon 
«ta»  Ha  Um  accident  fraMm  aa  aaa  ^ttrecUy 

more  and  owre  eomAng  to  see  the  inoungiuny 
between  highly  pukMlciaed  and  kucceasful 
fii^algn"  to  protect  the  public  and  the  lack 
of  aoHparatala  eCort  f  or 

The  strength  of  thia  eoMmtttee's 
Itaa  la  the  taat  that  anftiiat  ratee  have  been 
ly  reduced  by  means  aad  with  aM- 
,  already  atraUable. 

the  rate  of  90  to  100  per  million  man-bours. 

following   Intenalte 
are  now  reporting 
BS  low  ea  two  aafl  mae  tajurtae  per 
■MB-houra. 


Munlctpalttlee  have,  too  rarely,  also 
achieved  reductions,  though  none  that  I  know 
of  bas  achieved  an  sccldent  record  lubstan- 
tlaUy  below  the  all-industry  sverage  of  11  49 
reported  above.  In  1»44  an  sggreeslve  safety 
program  was  undertaken,  ss  In  other  cities. 
by  San  Dlsgo.  Tbe  San  Diego  efforts  are  Indi- 
cated by  tbe  frequencies  listed  below 

tmplofee  accident  experience,  city  of  San 
Dievo— Number  of  loet-time  infuriea  per 
miU»tm  mmn-houra 


(\tt\7 


DDfisrtineal  of  Pai>- 

Be  Worto 

EatlR  etty  sTvna*.  . 


1M7    IMS  >  1M9 


11:3s.  1AI3I.  OS 

M»l.»ia.3S 


■  SmcDtke. 

We  think  the  figures  are  significant  be- 
cauae  they  show  tbe  seriousness  of  public 
eaployiaent  haaards  without  organised  safe- 
ty work  (UH4).  and  tbe  control  over  these 
haaards  wblcb  the  public  employer  can  have 
If  be  chooees  to  have  It. 

The  San  Dlego  experience  Is  by  no  means 
taoUted.  but  It  serves  tbe  purpoee  of  thU 
letter.  UUwaukee.  Akron.  Detroit.  Baltimore. 
Cleveland.  Tuscon.  and  Phoenix,  and  other 
cities  have  taken  stepe  to  put  occupational 
haaards  of  their  employees  under  centraltxed 
admlnlstraUon.  with  gratifying  results. 
Their  efforts  are  bright  spou.  they  serve  also 
to  llluminaU  the  fact  that  they  are  excep- 
tions. 

The  members  of  this  committee  shall  ap- 
preciste  your  interest  and  the  use  of  what- 
ever means  you  may  find  to  inform  employers 
In  Government  of  the  serlousneas  of  their 
accident  problem  as  It  affects  operating  effi- 
ciency and  expenditures. 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  technical  re- 
source for  the  use  of  safety  engineers  In 
public  service,  and  a  large  and  Increasing 
supply  of  safety  training  materials  for  sup- 
ervisors and  other  employees.  Tbe  public 
employer  can.  If  be  wishes,  greatly  reduce  the 
current  serlotis  drain  of  public  money  and 
waste  of  himum  capabilities. 

Accident  costs  are  not  costs  at  all.  A  coat 
bnpUes  that  we  get  something  for  our  mcmey. 
For  the  public  money  spent  on  accidents 
wbich  have  already  happened,  the  public 
geu  nothing.  Money  spent  for  prevention, 
on  the  other  band,  has  been  (voved  beyond 
doubt  to  be  an  sbundantly  fruitful  Inveat- 
ment  of  public  funds,  as  well  as  a  debt  we 
owe  to  the  people  wbose  time  end  toll  we 
buy. 

Reepectfully  yours, 

OaoaH  B  lUr. 
Chmtrman.      StatUtiet      Committm, 
Rublte  Empiotee  Safety  Commit- 
tee,  and   Safety   and   Claims   Ex- 
aminer. City  of  Akron. 


floor  of  the  House  today  are  appended 

hereto. 

Wbbt  KieraAanxs  Its  DrrxaMLiATioK  To  Stat 
IN  Bouuc — Plxdcb  Mask  as  Pbogbaii  la 
OuTLiKXD  OK  SmrriKC  Krr  Pxasowitxi. 
PaoM  Crrr— Paasmoa  la  Smx  laanx— 
UNrno  States  Ifuar  Bxflacx  SavaaAi.  Tor 
OvnciAia  IN  SHAJCX-Ur — Clat  Anvisias  To 

LXAVX 

(By  Drew  Mlddleton) 

BnLXN.  July  26.— Both  the  United  SUtes 
and  British  military  governments  announced 
todsy  their  intention  of  transferring  key  per- 
sonnel from  Berlin  to  western  Germany  and 
their  unswervable  intention  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  West  In  Berlin. 

Whether  In  the  face  of  German  opportun- 
ism and  Ruulan  pressure  these  two  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  a  majority  of  western  officials  and 
German  supporters  of  western  policy  here. 

The  Brltlah  have  an  easier  task  than  the 
Americans  During  the  present  delicate  pe- 
riod when  the  military-government  organlxa- 
tlon  is  giving  way  to  a  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  an  Allied  High  Commission  they 
will  lose  only  one  chief  of  division.  Sir  Cecil 
Weir,  economics  adviser  to  Gen.  Sir  Brian 
Robertson. 

The  United  States  on  the  other  hand  faces 
the  loes  of  a  number  of  experienced  cAclals. 
Against  this  must  be  balanced  the  possibility 
that  John  J.  McCloy.  United  States  High 
Commissioner-Designate,  will  be  able  to  re- 
cruit men  ss  able  although  naturally  leas  ex- 
perienced on  his  trip  to  the  United  States 
early  next  month. 

Loaa  or  kxtickn  kxpcctid 

According  to  one  highly  placed  United 
States  Government  official  here,  the  Ameri- 
can military  government  must  prepare  for 
the  resignation  or  transfer  of  nine  key  offi- 
cials. This  U  In  addition  to  the  transfer 
from  Berlin  to  Frankfort  of  the  remaining 
important  officers  of  the  military  government, 
a  move  that  understandably  will  increase 
preasnt  tincertainty  In  military -govenunent 


TW  Uwted  States  Sbooia  Not  Witkiraw 
FroaBcHm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  Toajc 

Df  THS  ROUaX  OF  fUEPRXSBMTATTW 

Tuesday.  July  2t.  1H9 

Mr.  JAVrra  Ur.  Speaker,  the  newa 
re^t(«  about  poMlble  withdrawal  of 
UBMrtant  eloMMlto  of  the  UrUtotf  llhtos 


mpdrtant 

military    govenuBect    from    BvttB    to 

which  I  referred  in  my  remarks  00  the 


This  uncertainty  and  future  loss  of  key 
ofl|/-1^im  led  this  source  to  describe  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  "dUintegraUon  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  government  without  means  of 
reconstruction  at  hand." 

Such  descriptions  of  the  present  situation 
should  be  consfcterad  in  the  light  of  the  warm 
personal  loyalty  that  many  of  these  offi- 
cials feel  for  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  and  that 
they  have  expressed  to  the  writer  during 
the  last  week.  This  condition  has  been  ag- 
gravated, in  the  view  of  American  observers, 
by  the  contention  that  Mr.  McCloy.  General 
Clays  successor  as  military  governor,  has 
consulted  more  often  with  the  group  of 
txperts  that  be  brought  with  him  from 
Wsshlngton  thsn  with  the  men  who  have 
had  3  and  4  years  of  experience  In  Germany. 

BATS  SLarXD  TO  LXAVS 

A  partial  list  of  those  who  expect  to  leave 
the  military  government  in  Germany  or  who 
have  expressed  tbelr  desire  to  go  Includes 
kfaj.  Gen.  George  P.  Hays,  deputy  mUitary 
governor:  Joseph  A.  Panuch.  special  adviser 
to  the  military  govarnor:  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
A.  OaUey.  chief  of  staff  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor: Lawrence  Wilkinson,  chief  of  the  eco- 
aomlc  division:  Philip  Hawkins,  deputy  chief 
of  tbe  economics  dlvtatan;  Dr.  Alonao  O. 
Grace,  chief  of  the  edueatton  and  cultural 
relations  division:  Brig  Gen.  Clarence  L. 
Adcock.  chief  of  the  American  section  of 
the  bipartite  board:  Col.  Gordon  Teztor. 
chief  of  the  Information  services  division, 
and  Ma)  Gen.  WUllam  Hall,  director  of  In- 
talllgenee. 

In  some  casss.  such  as  those  of  Generals 
Hall.   Bays,   and   Galley,   the   transfer   ta   a 
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Mip^%t>  of   Army  routme      However.   United 
obseivers  here  believe  that  these  ex- 
oAcers  oould   remain   If   they   de- 
to  do  so. 

Dr.  Bdward  H.  Lltchfkeld.  director  of  the 
clvU  sililiilalialliMi  divlaksn  of  the  office  of 
military  govarament  1  United  States  i .  an- 
aounced  tonight  that  be  was  resigning  under 
protest. 

Dr.  LttehiWd.  tt  Is  learned  from  a  reliable 

post  fbr  annClwr  month.  It  may  be  that  a 
poet  will  be  given  him  under  the  new  ad- 
ministratlcHi,  a  more  that  woiild  be  ap- 
plauded by  fhoae  who  aAalre  his  grasp  of 
the  political  sltuatkw  In  wiaUrn  Germany. 

xmrrxD  statxs  ricxs  two  raoainfH 

Tbe  present  situation,  whether  tt  can  be 
called  '-dlstntagratten'*  or  "readjustment." 
comes  at  a  dlflteult  period.  American  po- 
litical obaueua  with  no  peraooal  stake  in 
the  present  ihangrs  bold  that  the  United 
States  faces  two  grave  prohtama  In  Germany 
that  cannot  be  aolaed  to  the  satlsfactioB  of 
the  United  States  wlthatR  the  prsaenca  of 
aa  Integrated  aod  "happr"  United  States  ad- 
ministration. 

The  first  of  these  la  the  problem  of  return- 
ing power  to  Gwmans  in  the  federal  republic. 
This  is  coMfiteatsd  by  tbe  fact  that  during 
tha  prsasnt  ilactlnn  campaign  in  western 
Otaiiwiiji  teadaia  of  aU  partlea  have  called 
upoD  chauvlBlBtlc  sentlmenu  in  German  life, 
thus  encouraging  extreme  natiasMltam  which 
has  been  prastnt  for  almost  a  year. 

The  second  proMem  Is  that  of  BcrUn. 
Gradual  reductkm  of  tha  aMlf t.  Transfer  of 
key  United  Statea  and  BMttah  peraonnel  from 
the  city  and  "wlttdrawal  of  a  stroeig  segment 
of  the  Unltdd  Mates  Army  garrtacm  will  by 
September  1  restilt  in  a  sltuatMm  In  which 
the  position  of  the  western  powerx  In  the 
city  will  be  weahsr  than  It  has  kaaaalace  the 
beginning  of  four-power  unsiitaithwi 

AnnouneaaMBts  by  the  Aawrlcan  and  Brit- 
tlsh  military  governments  tonight  skirted 
this  salient  fact.  In  the  opinion  of  same 
United  States  narfls  here. 

The  American  aBBOBaeanMat  said  that  Mr. 
McCloy  was  'eaaaattdBklBg  carfia  apsr  ■tlnos 
now  being  carried  out  in  Bertta  tnto  cpcra- 
tldns  already  functioning  in  the  Frankfort 
area." 

Mr.  McCloy  stated,  aecording  to  the  an- 
BouaeeBMnt.  that   the  shift   could  not  be 


aa  a  shift  in  headquarters  since 
he  would  mataMata  haadqwarters  both  here 
and  In  Frankfort  and  divide  his  time  between 
the  two  cttlea. 

Inevitably-  under  the  charter  of  the  allied 
high  canznialan.  Mr.  McCloy.  aa  United 
States  Blgh  Commtastoncr.  most  ^MBd  most 
of  bta  thne  with  the  government  of  the  fed- 
eral repubUc.  And  atnoe  moat  of  hta  poUcy- 
makli«  cAdals  win  be  tranafarrcd  tnok  Ber- 
lin to  Frankfort  tt  to  likely  that  he  will  have 
leas  reason  to  Ttatt  Berlin  than  formerly. 
whathar  or  not  it  ta  descrfbad  as  headquarters. 

The  aaaouneeasaat  atatad  that  ''aU  ele- 
ments of  the  high  cnmmtaatnn"  dealing  with 
four-powar  laattars  wonld  raaaala  la  BsrUn 
and  that  the  DBttsd 
■aaatfor  the: 

Air  Faroe  oatts 

The  Ankerican  aztd  British  statements  both 
emphasised  the  Intention  of  the  two  powers 
to  retain  the  present  puslthan  In  the  dty. 

Umitxs  StaTss  Taoors  Sutsd  To  Lkavk  Bxx- 
LUf — SiTTknrrH  I>rTAjrrmT.  Gaansoai  Bscx- 
Bon.  To  Bx  WTTKsaaww  Umsa  OccnrarxBr 


realinement  of  the  administrative  aod  mili- 
tary orgs  ri  its  tkiBS  la  Ocrsoaay,  a  rdlatala 
■otjrce  said  toailghi. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  at  prsMBt  aa  s^ 
placement  Is  expected  for  ttds  hBtlaUsa 
althas«h  la  ta  aniiitai  that  a  t^omp  of  cA- 
ceri  at  tha  Vattsd  Matas  Air  Fores  wm  ha 
moved  to  BmHb  saassttast  thta  sBsa^Mr. 

These,  hoaeever.  wlB  aoi  immsIIUiU  a  tac- 
tical reinforcement  and  the  task  of  main- 
taining order  in  the  United  States  sector  of 
the  city  will  be  left  to  the  Sixteenth  Coa- 
Btahuiatory  OqitartinB  cf  four  sasa  aad  a 
ali«te  battattOBOf  aaUttsry  pollrrmsn 

Tbe  troops   wit 
after  tbe  comptetinB  << 
aoe  key  oAdato  of  the  oAce  of 
eminent    (Ualtod   States)    froa   Dei  tin   to 
Frankfort,  a  moee  that  Is  viewed  with 
anxiety  by  a  noBihsr  of  offciata  here 
of  ita  probatate  poUttaal  aoaaeqaenccs. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  fasl  ttatt 
while  at  first  the  saeaa  BMf  dsMSga  the 

em  StBope.  tai  the  kmg  ran  tt  will  not  prej- 
udice the  west's  standing  in  Berlin  and  the 


main 

t  most 

have  been 

of  occu- 


wm 


by  one  of  these 
the  west  will  try  to 
mfiltary  and  dvll- 
a  wtthihawal.  sistiia  dasds  la 
BcrtlB  dnrtng  the  last  18  moaths  wfB  oM- 
weight  eastern  words. 

The  details  of  the  tranter  of  Billitsry 
government  officials  have  not  been  mmmnnt- 
cated  to  those  Involved,  although  tibere  b 
goieral  knowledge,  as  there  has  been  for  the 
last  week,  that  the  asove  ta  planned. 

At  puBsxit  there  are  beta  ecu  500  and  600 
Amolcan  employees  In  the  office  of  nfUtary 
government  in  Berlin.  Of  these  abont  SO 
are  scheduled  to  move  to  Frankfort,  tndud- 
ing  moat  of  the  chiefs  and  assistant  efaiets 
of  dtrWaaa. 

In  many  cases  their 
tate  the  traasfler  of  a 
cf  seuetaflal  hdp  aad  dcrka  so  that 
total  aamher  tnvotved  In  the  transfer  ar- 
rangements this  sumsKr  win  eventually  be 
ekwe  to  400.  _ 

At  a  military  government  staS  Bseltac 
today  It  was  repertad  that  the  achetfoles  of 

out.    One  aSdal  said  that  the  atimber  of 
key  TlIK***"  ^w  woald  (o  lint   might  be 
fewer  than  9011  hot  declared  that  the 
plete  transfte  woold  htTOfTS 

or  more. 

Booh  to  Sovixt 

Mszrr  To  Sna  300  or  Its  Kxt  Orrsczau  to 
FaaKKPOKT  ST  Aocnsr   10 — Pi>« 

Cxirscaaa— Gaavx  Pouxkal  

Sasir  IT  RnasiA  Ixravaam  It  as  Aumraw 
WiTsaaAWAi. 


(By  Drew  MMAafeaB) 

.  July  24 — An  admhilstrative  sh 

that  will  move  the  bulk  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary Govessaaeat  officials  out  of  Beciin  toy  Au 


BrxLix.  July  35. — The  Third  Battatlaa  of 
the  Slxteenthlnfantry 
bssn  the  baeWwina  of 
Army'%  garttaon  la  BarUn  tlmaigh  tha  tast 
year  of  the  eokl  war.  will  be  withdrawn 
la  aseorctance  with  a  general 


gust  10  win  he  announced  thta 

In  the  military  gov- 

it- 

Ttaasf OS  of  mare  tlMn  three  quartacs  of 
the  key  ofhcials  of  the  OSce  cf  MUltaiy  Gor- 
CRimsnt  (United  States)  from  Berlin  to 
rtaakfort  tata  be^  untaxed  for  admlnlstra- 
ttes  aWrtiTirr-  tvt  it  haa  soused  deep  con- 
csm  on  the  part  at 
Ileve  It  wHI  protfnei 
quences  in  the  cold  war. 

One  important  oOeUl  went  so  far  aa  to 
describe  the  eiXect  of  thta  move,  a^ilch  Gcr- 
fvif»«i~t»*-  MMi  BaaalaBa  are  sure  to 


Aoeardtz^  to  tha  plan  aa 
ahoHtaoo  key  oSctsis  wlU 

to  Ftankfort.    AU  work  In  tha 


tary 

headquarters 

of  lU  admlalstrattva 

performed  In  the  United  Statm : 

patlon. 

IDI 

Mali  oC  ttte  oAes  win  remain 
tn  Berlin  to  continoa  the  four-power  talks 
that  are  now  foing  on  at  three  levels. 

In  aMHUoB  tha  Hattad  SlBlas  mAlttary  gov- 
enment  (Berlin  sector)  headed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  L.  Howley  vrUl  remain  at  approxi- 
mately Ita  prassat  sluaigih  for  tha  tieaa  be- 
ii«.  Ho  redoettOB  ta  tnatimplatai  taaaacdl- 
ately  in  the  garrison  maintained  here  by  the 
ITnited  States  Armiy. 

It  ta  anderstood  that  the  British  mitttaay 
(oeemaaent  contemplatca  a  similar  traaefar 
m  the  Dear  future. 

KewB  of  thta  plan  has  caused  the  Ueellast 
ocmcem  »«rww»g  aaanj  oftrlsls  who  have  been 
fighting  the  cold  war  tn  Berlin.  White  they 
sympathlae  with  tbe  cCorts  of  High  OeaiBda- 

trative  iMrienry  thsy  dntt*  that  larttry  ta 

more  important  than   the  poittical    cones 
quezKxa  of  the  projected  transfer. 

A  number  of  oflfisls  with  whom  thta  cor- 
reqxmdent  fllsmisfrt  the  ptan  Mupr fmeA  fear 
that  there  might  be  a  tandeacy  durtng  the 
flf  wisgaiitasHisi.  wMtfi  they 

tor  la  the  straggle  for  OeraiaBy. 
Here  are  aoeas  of  the  osain  a^sethms  to 

the  plan  aa  sumaaartasd  try  United  States 
H»"*^f  wen  Informed  on  the  tactical  situa- 
tion tn  the  eokf  war  in  Germany. 

1.  The  dspartars  of  so 
win  be  saamd  tpon  by  the 

e  for  propi^anda  that  the 
is  gMag  t9  Btrlhi  aad  all  idaas  of  Oer- 
untty. 

S.  WhDc  there  ta  strong  opposition  to 
sUowtng  United  SUtes  policy  to  be  swsyad 
by  what 

of  occupathm  and  upon  trienda  of 
ta  Peland  aad  rBwhialiiiskla  wID 
rtM^  iiilslii  *as 
tratlva  efficiency  aiorc  valnabta  ttuua  main- 
taining hope  in  the  hearts  of  our  friends  In 
lasts  m  Buroper'  ta  the  way  osie  oAcial  put 
the  problem. 

3.  Hews  of  saeh  a  bkhvc  cannot  help  haviac 
an  fpcrtaat  afl^  vpaa  tbe  people  of  the 
three  aasliffii  sse^oes d  Bariln  wlio  have  000- 
sMered  themselves  as  supporters  and  even 
^1—  of  the  west  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  who  are  already  troubled  by  the  refusal 
of  the  eislii  11  powers  to  allow  the  admlsalon 
of  Bcriia  as  the  twelfth  laender  (statel  In 
the  German  federal  reprnhUc. 

4.  Frankfort  ta  strredj  astreoiely  crowded. 
n  wm  be  dMnttt  to  find  bUtats  for  900  eS- 
data.  tat  ah»e  thah  raaafltas  who  will  f oOov 
them  to  the  west  Oaraaaaclty.  

The  oMdata  are  to  go  flxxt  on  ten^wrary 
(tuty.  Thtir  fanmes  are  to  foOow  later. 
Becatae  of  the  crowding  tn  Frankfurt  the 
best  that  can  be  promised  oflBdals  at  the 
moment  ta  a  bed. 

Perhaps  the  moat  Important  immediate 
effect  of  moTtng  the  key  oAdals  Is  that  tt 
wiU  be  used  in  the  ml<tat  of  the  west  Ger- 
man election  campaign  by  German  Com- 
munists and  by  Ifationaitst  Germans  to 
prove  that  the  Americans  are  more  Interested 
tn  partition  tl»at  erentoal  German  unity. 

"It  ta  nhatOauaj  umaaaiy  that  we  In^jreaa 
tqioB  the  Germans  the  United  StatesT' 
tioD  ta  eoBttBfle  tD  press  for 
flf  Germany,"  one  source  said. 

Another  said  the  United  States  stand  In 
Berlin  in  the  tace  of  tbe  Soviet  blockade  eras 
a  hssmn  to  aU  eastern  Europe.  "We  should 
try  to  ■slatstn  the  posiUon  of  Berlin  as 
^if  holtrack  of  deoMxracy  behind  the  iron 


of  lOU- 


-f^ 
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TIm  Streaftli  of  tkc  Mum*  Corps  SUvId 
E«  E(tabluk«d  at  t  Pcrceat  •!  All  Ow 
Armtd  Force* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MOJfTANA 

ZM  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRCSEMTATTVIS 

We*me»da9.  July  27.  1949 
Ur   MANSFIELD      Mr.  SpMker.  I  am 

inserunc  m  th€  Racoao  the  approval  of 
th«  Marine  Corpa  Reserve  Ofllcers'  Asso- 
ciation of  S  21T7  and  H  R.  5403-5457 
providine  for  a  Marine  Corps  esUbllshed 
at  a  minimum  of  6  percent  of  the 
strength  of  our  armed  forces.  I  am  also 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
an  article  on  these  bills  carried  In  the 
Ctovemment  Standard  of  July  8.  1949 
In  addition.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  inserting 
A  Marines  Prayer  by  MaJ  A.  M  Watson. 
USMC.  reUred. 

It  Is  my  hope  tliat  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicea  wUl  either  hold  hear- 
ings on  these  measures  in  the  near  fu- 
ture or  Incorporate  their  provisions  in 
the  Tydings-Vinson  so-called  unifica- 
tion measure  now  under  consideration. 

Tb«  Marin*  Corps  Rcaenrc  Ofllcera  AaaocU- 
Uon  today  voiced  approval  of  IcflsUUon  In- 
troducMl  yMtcrday  (8  aiTT  and  H  R  &40»- 
•457)  providing  for  a  Marine  Oorp*  Mtab- 
lUlMd  at  a  minimum  or  6  peroant  of  tba 
■Crangth  o(  our  armad  foroea.  In  this  con- 
aaetlcn.  foUowtng  U  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and 
Um  atatenent  of  Col.  Melvln  J  Maaa.  United 
MartM  Oorpa  Baaarva.  nauonal  pras- 
of  MarUa  Oorpa  ■■■■>»■  OOmM  Aaao- 
eUtion: 

"A  bin  to  create  and  aaaign  duties  to  the 
oOce  of  Aaalatant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
tb«  Marine  Corps,  and  to  fix  the  personnel 
liangtn  of  the  United  Statea  Marine  Corpa 
In  relation  to  that  of  the  other  armed  f< 


"Be  tt  enacted,  etc  .  That  there  shall  be  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  an  Aaalstant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  tike  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  abali  receive  the  same  compensation 
as  tlM  oUmt  Aaalstant  Sacretartsa  of  tlM  Navy. 
The  AaalMaat  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the 
Marine  Corp*  ei^all.  under  tlM  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  tl»e  Navy,  be  ciiarged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  United  SUtes  Marine 
Corpa  and  the  coordination  of  lU  actlvitlea 
with  other  (OTcmmental  acenclas.  and  In 
addition,  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
■ifnad  to  him  by  the  Saeretary  of  the  Navy. 
-Sbc.  a.  The  first  sentence  of  section  206 
(e)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  U 
hereby  amended  to  read  aa  follows :  The 
United  States  Marine  Corpa.  within  ttie  De- 
partment of  tlM  Navy,  shall  include  land 
eomlMt  and  services  and  such  aviation  as 
may  b«  organic  therein,  and  the  personnel 
strangtb  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  maintained  at  not  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  combined  pataonnel  atrenctiis  of  the 
lUgular  Army,  the  aaguiar  Navy,  and  the 
Ba(ular  Air  roroa.' " 

•TATSMSirr  or  col.  mb.v»  t.  mass 

*ma  Manna  Oorpa  Bsasrvi  OOeara  Aaao- 
flatt««»  atroogiy  apdoraea  thm  leglalatlon  In- 
troduead  by  Ooogreaaman  Mnu  J.  Mam- 
wmLM.  and  DoHal*  L.  JscsaoM,  and  Senator 
Pavi.'  H.  Dinil  !■  and  other  trlendi  of  the 
Marina  Oorpa.  to  peovMa  tiiat  the  sOMigth 
of    the   Marina   Oorpa   atiail    be    maintained 


liereafter  at  not  lees  than  8  percent  o*  tlia 
total   strength  of   the   armed   forcea.     As   a 
matter  of  fact,  through  recent  history  that 
ta   Just    about   the   strength   at   which    the 
l^ftne  Oorpa  has  been  maintained.     Some- 
tlBMS  tt  mM  a  little  more,  sometimes  It  was 
•  little  lesa.  but  it  has  sveraged  attout  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  and 
Navy      The  enactment  of  this  bUl  Into  Isw 
would   hsve  a  very  fine  e«ect  all  the   way 
around      It  would  set  at  reat  tl»e  rumors  and 
feara  that  the  Marine  Corpe  waa  to  be  abol- 
labad.  or  reduced  draaticaUy.     At  the  same 
time.  It  would  enable  the  Marine  Corpe  to  do 
a  much  better  Job  on  lU  long-range  pUn- 
nlng      Th*-    Marin*"    Corps    U   charged    with 
the  principal  responsibility  In  time  of  peace, 
of  taking  leadership  In  developing  amphib- 
ious  warfsre.   and   new   weapons   and   tech- 
niques for  amphibious  operations     With  the 
Corps"  tuture  settled  and  lU  relative  strength 
known    In   advance,   the    marines  can    plan 
moat  effectively  their  part  of  the  country's 
military    security      Amphibious    operations 
are  the  keystone  of  American  defense  plans. 
It  Is  the  marines  who.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Navy,  must  seize  and  hold  oierseaa  basse 
from  which  the  Army  and  Air  Forca  can  op- 
erate to  strike  st  the  enemy  In  hU  home- 
land, when  and  If  we  are  attacked.     The  « 
percent  propoaal  merely  means  that  for  every 
94  aoUUers,  sailors,  snd  airmen,  there  will  be 
e  marines.     ThU  U  sasentlal   to  give  us  a 
balanced  security  team  " 
Masot  Coar:;  St««hoth  8«t  and  AaawrAwr 
SscazTAaTsMir     Askd     in     8«n*tt- House 
Bnxs 

Creation  of  the  post  of  AMiitant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  set- 
ting the  personnel  strength  of  the  United 
Statea  Marine  Corpa  at  0  percent  of  the  com- 
bined personnel  strengths  of  the  Regular 
Army,  the  Regular  Navy  and  the  Regular 
Air  Force  U  propoeed  In  S   2177. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Dooo- 
Laa  for  hUnself  and  Senators  Osaham.  Mc- 
Ca«tht,  and  Pu^Noiaa  and  It  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ThU  measure,  and  lU  Hotise  counterparU. 
are  strongly  supported  by  AFOg  as  a  means 
of  aafogtiardlnjc  the  proud  and  traditional 
role  ot  tlM  Manne  Corps  among  the  United 
Statee  armed  services. 

trtwomoLJ  avrroKTWD 
There  are  58  bills  similar  to  8  2177  intro- 
duced by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUttve*.  indicative  of  the  wldesprrad  sup- 
port that  this  propoeed  leglalatlon  has  al- 
ready received  In  Congreas. 

The  National  Eseoutire  Council  of  AFOB 
la  interested  In  protection  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  national  President  Taden  de- 
clared that  APOl  will  give  full  support  to 
these  bUls 

Full  text  of  the  Senate  bill: 
"A  bill  to  create,  and  assign  duties  to  the 
oflJce  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Nsvy 
for  the  Marine  Corpa.  and  tn  fix  the  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corpe  In  relation  to  that  of  the  other 
armed  forcea 

-De  U  enacted,  efc.  That  there  shall  be 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corpe 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Prealdent.  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  receive  tlie  same  compensation 
as  the  other  Aaalstant  Sacretarlea  of  the 
Navy. 

"The  Asslstsnt  Secretary  of  the  Nsvy  for 
the  Marine  Corps  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  tl>e  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  t)e  charged  with 
the  tupervislon  of  ths  United  Statea  Marine 
Corpa  and  the  coordination  of  Its  activities 
with  other  toveraaaantal  agenclee.  and.  in 
addition,  such  ottMr  dutlss  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  bun  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy- 


•TTie  first  sentence  of  section  20«  (c)  cS 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1M7  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  'The  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  within  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  shall  Include  land  combat  and 
servloe  forces  and  such  svlatlon  as  may  be 
organic  therein,  and  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Regular  Marine  Corpa  shaU  be  main- 
tained at  not  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
cfrmlMn^  peraonnel  strengths  of  the  Regular 
Army.  ti»e  Regular  Navy,  and  the  Regular 
Air  Force   " 

A  MABnn'a  PiATxa 

Now  not  to  thoae 

Who  seek  to  write  us  off 

By  extinction  complete. 

Or  fsUlr^;  that 

To  shackle  and  enthrall  tia 

Into  a  state  of  Impotence. 

All  our  deeds  in  all  our  years 

Plus  all  the  glories  we  have  won 

Bespeak  for  us  no  such  fste. 

Our  record  fashioned  In  the  flanM 

And  thunder  of  war  entltlea  us 

And  those  who  hold  us  In  high  esteem 

To  be  beard  ere  the  blow  U  stnick 

That  will  deatroy  us. 

Or  make  of  us 

But  a  shell  of  our  former  selvaa. 

Rise  up  all  you 

Now  enrolled  under  our  banner 

And  you  who  once  have  worn 

The  emblem  that  has  set  us  apart 

For  a  full  hundred  seventy  years. 

Rise  up  all  you 

WtKiee  sons  have  served  and  died  with  us 

Lift  up  jovu  voices 

To  thoae  in  legislative  halls 

Proteating  the  wanton  deed 

That  Imperils  our  existence. 

Make  It  crysUl  clear 

That  If  otu  power  to  serve 

Tt>e  common  cause 

In  true  effectiveness  be  curt>ed. 

You  will  in  such  event 

Pray  thst  our  battle  flags  be  furled 

.\nd  our  trophies  of  victory 

Be  vouchsafed  a  haven. 

For  all  the  Nation  to  treasure 

And  to  see. 

—A    M.  W. 
<MaJ.  A.  M   Watson.  U.  S.  Marina 
Corpa.    retired.) 
Mat  i»40. 


The  Military  Hoasinf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Kzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOU3K  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
jection that  has  been  raised  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  military  housing 
bill,  that  It  does  not  contain  a  provision 
against  segregation  is.  In  my  opinion, 
captious.  No  suggestion  was  made  that 
such  a  provision  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committees  of  either 
House.  No  such  suggestion  was  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  we  passed  it 
originally.  The  bill  contains  no  grants, 
nor  for  that  matter  any  loans.  It  merely 
insaras  loans  that  may  be  made  for  mil- 
itary housing  The  objection  is  now 
urged  by  way  of  a  motion  to  recommit 
the    bill.    To    support    such    a    motloa 
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would  elTecttially  kill  the  bill,  prevent- 
ing the  initiation  and  completion  of  that 
part  of  the  President's  program.  It  is 
essential  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  defeated.  Those  who  are  sincerely 
Interested  in  antisegregation  legislation 
can  show  that  sincerity  by  signing  Dis- 
charge Petition  No.  7  initiated  by  Con- 
gressman E>OLLiNGn  which  presents  the 
issue  foursquare  and  will  have  equal  ap- 
plication to  this  bill  as  it  will  to  all  other 
housing  bills. 


Section  132  of  tke  Lefisiative  Reorgani- 
labon  Act  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  mcHicAi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27. 1949 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
in  response  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
propounded  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Mabtik],  the  minority 
leader,  interpreted  section  132  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
This  ruling  may  become  of  great  im- 
portance to  future  legislation  considered 
in  this  session  of  Congrtss.  Section  132 
provides: 

Except  in  time  of  war  or  during  a  naUonal 
emcrgoiey  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the 
two  HooKa  Shall  adjourn  sine  die  not  later 
than  the  last  day  (Sundays  excepted)  in  the 
month  of  July  in  each  year  unless  oOaer- 
wlse  provided  by  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that 
there  will  l>e  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  to  continue  the  House  in 
session  after  July  31  next,  this  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Reorganization  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  There  are 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  con- 
scientiously feel  that  the  intent  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  should  be  meticu- 
lously complied  with  insofar  as  sine  die 
adjournment  is  concerned.  There  are 
other  Meml)ers  of  Congress  who  do  not 
feel  that  the  Congress  should  adjourn 
sine  die  on  July  31;  however,  regardless 
of  what  our  feelings  are  concerning  the 
advisability  of  adjournment.  I  am  sure 
we  all  want  to  do  that  which  is  in  strict 
compl  ance  with  the  law. 

It  IS  conceded  if  our  country  Is  at  war 
on  July  31  or  if  there  exists  a  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
then  section  132  will  have  no  force  or 
effect  on  adjournment.  It  is  also  agreed 
unanimously.  I  think,  that  the  Congress 
can.  regardless  of  whether  a  state  of  war 
exists  or  a  national  emergency  has  been 
proclaimed,  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  totally 
destroy  section  132  and  determine  a  date 
of  adjournment  which  will  be  positive 
and  not  subject  to  doubt  or  technical 
interpretation  or  misinterpretation.  If 
this  is  true,  then  such  a  concurrent  res- 
olution woiild  resolve  all  doubt  as  to  the 


legality  of  acts  of  Congress  performed 
after  July  31.  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  legal  question  has  given  me  some 
concern  and.  to  the  end  that  we  might 
have  a  legal  opinion  rendered  by  a  n<m- 
political.  legal  agency  of  the  Congress. 
I  requested  such  an  opinion  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service — Ameri- 
can Law  Section — of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  request  was  made  on  yester- 
day. I  received  the  opinion  this  morn- 
ing. The  conclusions  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  are  not  in  all  partic- 
ulars as  I  had  interpreted  the  law :  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  it  is  well  to  have  the 
views  of  this  agency  a  part  of  today's 
Congressional  Record  to  be  considered 
along  with  the  Speaker's  ruling  above 
referred  to. 

I  attempted  to  have  this  brief  inserted 
In  the  body  of  today  s  Recosd  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  Speak- 
er's ruling.  It  was  my  thought  that  for 
future  reference  this  procedure  might  be 
most  helDful;  however,  there  was  obiec- 
tidh  on  the  part  of  a  Member,  whereupon 

1  obtained  the  permission  of'  the  House 
to  insert  this  brief  in  the  Appendix  of 
today's  Recoud 

Since  receiving  the  brief.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  all  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cases  cited  upon  which 
the  conclusions  in  the  brief  are  based. 
Reserving  my  right  to  differ  with  the 
conclusions  reached.  I  include  the  brief, 
which  is  as  follows : 

The  LnmArr  or  CoNoaass. 
LsBistATTvx  RirratNcx  Snrvjcx. 

Amekicak  Law  Sectioh. 
Washington.  D.  C  July  26.  1949. 
To:  Hon  Eaax.  C  MicHinxa. 
Subject:  Section  132  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ffantzation  Act  of  1946. 
The  first  question  U:  Is  the  United  States 
now   at    war   under    the   provisioiis   of   this 
section? 

War  is  that  state  In  which  a  nation  proae- 
cutes  its  richt  by  f <wce.     t  Prize  Cases  i  { 1883 ) 

2  Black  635.  666* :  Verano  ^.  DeAngelis  Coal 
Co.  ((l&41>  41  F  Supp.  954.  956).  See  sOso 
Gitlow  V.  irtely  ((1930)  44  F.  (Sd)  227.  233) 
and  CommercMiI  Coble  Co.  v.  Burleson 
((1919)  255  F.  99).)  And  the  courts  have 
held  that  generally  speaking  a  period  of  war 
extends  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  or  the  proclamation  of  peace.  {HttmU- 
ton  V  Kentucky  DistiUeries  4  Warehouse  Co. 
( (19191  251  U  S  14«):  Commercial  Cable  Co. 
V  Burleson,  tupra.)  In  Stinson  v.  Seic  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  ((1947)  69  F.  Supp  880* 
the  court  declared  with  respect  to  .Vorld  War 
n  that  "The  United  States  continues  to  be 
engaged  In  war  untU  the  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive authority,  or  both,  recognlae  and 
declare  that  the  United  SUtes  is  no  longer 
so  engaged." 

Section  132  of  tlie  Legislative  Reocganl»- 
Uon  Act  of  194«  (60  Stat.  812.  831)  specifically 
provides  that  "Except  In  time  of  war  or  dur- 
ing a  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  the  two  Houses  shall  adjourn 
sine  die  not  Uter  tlian  the  last  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  in  the  month  of  JvQy  m  each  year 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Coiigress.- 
Inasmuch  as  the  exception  is  baaed  on  two 
contingenciee.  viz.  war  or  a  national  emer- 
gency, and  neither  contmgency  is  defined. 
the  exception  "in  time  of  war"  would  appear 
to  be  governed  by  the  above  court  decUions 
and  would  extend  to  the  proclamaUon  ol 
peace. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  mere  facts 
that  hostilities  have  actually  ceased  or  tliat 


various  peaceful  activities,  such  as 
Izatioc.  diseontlnnanre  al  c«aaln 
ccxitrols  or  agendea,  or  the  like,  luiec 
undertaken,  do  not  of  thenaelvaa 
ti^  war  or  the  war  emergency.  {FUminf 
w.  Mohawk  Wrecking  *  Lumber  Co.  { (1947) 
331  U.  S.  Ill);  Woods  v.  The  Clcfd  W.  Miller 
Co.  ((1948)  SS3  U.  &  138):  and  Leieia  v. 
Anderson  (<1»47)  72  F.  Supp.  119).)  A 
"state  of  war"  or  a  "period  of  war"  stiU  exisU 

of  the  so-called  Axis  connfertes  and  the  eean> 

Uon  of  hostilities  there  being  no  final  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  ttiat  m  Germany  there  Is  no  present 
*Ti«ttng  giiiMiiiiiaiil  with  which  a  treaty 
of  peace  eeoM  ba  ■wgoilated.  (See  Cittzenv 
Protective  League  ▼.  Byrnes  ((19«a)  M  P. 
Supp.  233.  234).) 

For  the  ptirpose  of  completing  ttie  picture, 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ex- 
cepticm  relating  to  a  national  emn-gency.  To 
clarify  this  peoelrton  we  invite  attention  to 
the  following  statement  taken  from  Brown 
V.  Bumstein  ((IMS)  48  F.  Supp.  728.  733). 
"The  various  acts  at  Ccmgreas  anthorlaing 
the  President  to  take  action  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency  show  that  Congreaa 
throughout  the  years  made  little  or  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  state  of  national  emcr* 
gency  and  a  state  ot  war. 

"Justice  Story  on  February  2.  1827.  In  the 
case  or  Martin  v.  Mott  (reported  in  12  Wheat- 
19.  27.  6  L.  Ed.  537),  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States 
\n  a  matter  concerning  emergency  powers 
ot  the  President.  In  that  caae  defendant 
had  filed  a  demurrer  to  an  avowry,  which 
demurrer  alleged  that  a  fine  and  forfeiture 
imposed  by  a  court  martial  for  failure  to 
aster  the  services  <a  the  United  States  as  a 
miiraaman  when  thereto  required  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  In  error, 
because  the  necessary  authority  therefore 
was  lacking.  In  the  opmion  Justice  Story 
stated. 

"  "The  Constitution  declares,  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  "to  provide  lor  railing 
forth  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Unicm,  suppress  instirrections,  and  repel  m- 
vasions;"  •  •  •  In  pmsuance  of  this 
authority,  tl»e  act  of  1795  has  provided, 
"that  whenever  the  United  States  shall  be 
invaded,  or  be  in  Imminent  dangCT  of  m- 
vasion  from  any  foreign  ixaticxi  or  Indian 
tribe.  It  shall  be  lawful  fc^  the  Prealdent 
of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  such  num- 
lier  of  the  militia  of  the  State  or  States  most 
ccmvenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of 
action,  as  he  may  judge  neceaaary  to  repd 
such  Invasion,  and  to  issue  his  order  for  ttiat 
purpose  to  such  nilrrr  or  officers  of  Um  mili- 
tia as  be  shall  tliink  proper."     •     •     ■ 

"  *The   power  thus  confided   by   Congreaa 
to  the  President,  is.  doubtieai.  d  a  vary  bl^ 
and   delicate   nature.     A   free   people  am 
naturally  Jaaloos  of   the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary power;  and  the  power  to  call  the  mili- 
tia tato  actual  service,  is  certainly  felt  to  be 
one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.     But  it  is 
not  a  power  wliich  can  l>e  executed  without 
a  umaatmnilsnt  teaponslbillty.    It  is.  m  lu 
tmrm^,  a  limited  power,  confined   to  cases 
of  actual  invasion.    If  It  be  a  limited  power, 
the  question  arises,  by  whom  is  the  exigency 
to  be  Judged  of  and  decided?    Is  the  Presi- 
dent the  sole  and  exclusive  Judge  whether 
the  exigency  has  arisen,  or  is  It  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  an   open   question,   upon   which 
every    officer    to   whom    the    orders    of    the 
President  are  addressed,  may  decide  for  him- 
self, and  equally  open  to  be  contested  by 
every  militiaman  who  shall  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  President?    We  are  aU  of 
opinion      that     the     authority     to     decide 
whethM-  th.»  exigency  baa  arisen  belongs  ex- 
clusively  to   the   Prealdent.   and    that   his 
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li  MBaluatv*  upoa  »11  oUmt 

that  thi« 
ttCB  tb«  a«t«n  ct  tte 

Um  muHfOTt  object  oaattrnpUUd 
Wf  tb*  act  of  Cun«mB.  Tb«  power  Itaatf 
to  to  b*  MwclMd  upoB  nidden  «in«rffcnel«». 

c€   ttsta,   and   untftr 

may   b*   Tltal   to   tba 

of  tht  QWoB.    A  prompc  aad  «a- 

aM«   to   tiM   eoapl«ta    atta inmaat   of    tba 
objact.     •     •     • 

Uva  of  tM  Xfmtam,  «•  hta  «Im  la.  »f  Om 
OaaMtvMaa.  "tha  mi^anilir  in  Chlml  of 
tiM  mlUtta.  wfeaD  eaUad  IMo  tba  actual  aanrtoa 
of  tba  Unitatf  •tataa."  vboaa  duty  R  ia  to 
AT*  that  tba  U«a  ba  fattbfttlly  aso- 
and  wboaa  raaponalMUty  tor  an  boo- 
«(  bla  oAetai  obtlca(*a*M  >•  •*• 
toy  tba  blgbast  aanetlooa.  Ha  la  i 
aarUy  eocwtttutad  tba  JvKlfa  of  tba 
at  tba  aoifancy.  m  tba  Orat  Inatanea.  UMl  la 
to  act  nwililM  to  bU  batlaf  of  tba 
•  •  •  Wbatiaiw  a  autuu  itvaa 
•  ttmMUmntrj  powat  to  any  peraon.  to  ba 
toy  blm.  upon  hu  own  upjiitnn  of 
facta.  It  la  a  aouttd  rula  of  Maatni*> 
ita  conatitutM  htm  tba 
|ud««  of  Um  aautvnca  of 
•  It  la  ao  aaaw«r.  that 
may  ba  abuaad.  for  tbara  U  ao 
■ovar  which  U  not  auaeaptlbU  of  abuaa. 
Tba  rwnady  (or  tbla.  aa  well  aa  for  all  otbar 
If  It  abould  ocetir,  ta  to 
ta  (ba  OomHttWtlnn  Itaatf.  In  a 
It,  tbo  dancer  muat  ba  re* 
I.  atDea.  lu  addition  to  tba  bl^b  qtaallUaa 
wbleb  tba  Siecutivt  muat  ba  praauoMd  to 
poaaaM,  of  public  virtue,  and  iMDMl  davo* 
tloa  to  tba  public  inureata.  tba  ftaqwaoay  of 
alacUona.  and  the  watchlxtlneaa  of  tba  rapra- 
aanUUvea  of  tbe  Nation,  carry  «tth  tbam  all 
which  can  ba  uaeful  to  guard 
aatvpatloo  or  wanton  tyiaany  '  " 
■uiM  frooi  tba  foragotng  that  tba 
typo  of  aaMTvency  contompiatod  by  aactlon 
Itt  la  aiBwipllflad  by  tba  "Umltad  aoiargancy- 
prwctalmad  by  tba  Prealdent  on  September 
t.  1M»  (Proclamation  No  2353:  4  P  R.  3861; 
54  Stat.  MM)  or  by  the  "unltmttad  caMT- 
on  May  37,  IMl  (Proela. 

MST:  6  r.  R.  aei7:  ae  sut.  imt) 

of  whlcb   haa   bcca   termlnatad   to 


It  ahouJd  ba  noted  that 
have  ended  tba  war  and  the  two 
for  th«  purpoae  of  tbla  tectlon  when 
Senate    Joint    Reaoiutlon     133, 
(<1  Stat   *4§).     By  that 
termlnatad  many  emergenciea 
powers  by  stating  that  In  the  Inter- 
of  cartatn  atatutory  provMooa  tba 
ataU  of  war  and  tba  natkmal 

Tba  aaooad  qamiau  la:  IT  Ooagraaa  ad- 

journa  In  the  oaual  way  on  July  SI.  without 
taking  aay  prior  action.  wUl  it  bava  ad- 
Joumad  ritoa  die  In  accordance  with  aec- 
Uon  ua?    Or  what  wlU  ba  tba  attuationr 

Tba  anawer  to  una  fuaallou  la  that  If  Oon- 
9«aa  ad)o«nM  la  tba  inal  way  on  July  31. 
U  Witt  aoC  bava  i^w— ail  sine  dia  In  accord, 
anaa  wMb  tba  pait^iiaMi  of  aaettan  183.  Aa 
wa  bava  ladleatad  to  aaawar  to  tba  first  quea- 
tloo.  the  Dnlted  Stataa  technically  is  ■till 
la  a  state  of  wsr.  and  furtbariBore  tba 
natlnna  of  tba  llmitad  and  tba 
Wiananclaa  have  not  baan  proclaltood. 

It  la  doubtful  U  aaetlan  US  la  Ua  praaant 
form  la  of  aay  lata!  algsMaanaa 
laglalaUva  acta  of  Oaa^aaa  are 
Supportlsg  this  aMatoptton  la  the  failure  of 
codlflars  to  taJie  eocnteance  of  the  provision 
•Itber  In  tba  United  Statea  Code  or  In  tba 
amtad  Stataa  Coda  Annotated.  This  aaetkio 
U  part  of  Utia  1  of  tba  LaglalaUva  BaorgMU. 
Act  of  IMi  and  U 
tbtngs.  to  the  llmiUtdoB  tooad  In 
tloo  101  wblcb  reads: 


-me.  101.  Tba  foDowIng  aactlona  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congraaa: 

"(a)  As  an  esercUe  of  the  ruJe-aiafclng 
power  of  the  ■w>ats  and  tba  Bouaa  of  Rapra- 
aenutlvea.  raapaetlvely,  and  aa  soch  tbay 
aball  be  eonaldered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  Hooae.  raapaetlvely.  or  of  that  Houae 
to  which  tbay  speclfleally  apply;  and  such 
rulaa  aball  supersede  otbar  rulea  only  to  the 
astaot  tbat  tbay  are  Inconalatant  therewith; 


"(b)  With  full  recognlUoo  of  the  coostl- 
tutlonal  right  of  either  Bouse  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  ss  relating  to  tba  |>rooedure  In 
stKh  Rouse)  St  my  time,  In  the  same  man- 
Bar  and  to  the  same  extent  aa  la  tba  caaa  of 
any  otbar  rula  of  such  Houaa." 

or  tntereat.  but  not  controlling,  are  tba 
views  eapreaasd  by  Prceldent  Jackson  In  op- 
position to  an  aflort  of  the  two  Houses  to  fU 
by  law  the  tlma  for  adjournment.  Citing  ap* 
pUcabla  pruvuions  of  tba  Constitution,  tba 
PraaMaat  said,  amonff  otbar  tblngs:  "*  *  * 
The  qtMOtioa  of  adjoyremaat  !■  otovleualy  to 
ba  daeidad  by  aaeb  Ooofraai  for  Itaaif  toy 
•aparata  acttoo  of  each  Motiaa  for  the  tlma 
being,  and  la  ooa  of  thoae  subjacu  upon 
which  tba  traanrt  of  tbai  instrument  did  not 
iBtaad  tbat  ooa  Congress  should  act, 
wtth  or  wttboQt  Biaeutive  sid.  for  its  sue- 
eaaaors  •  •  • "  See  5  Hinds'  Ptacadants 
of  the  House  of  Representatlres.  tectlOB  MM, 
page  8AA  It  appears  thst  Ms  sirs  WsbsUr, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  dtsagraad  wltb  the  raaaon« 
Ing  of  tba  Praaldent. 

For  tba  ptirpoaa  of  tbla  BMOMrandtim.  we 
do  not  daam  it  necaaaary  to  raaolve  these 
differences  or  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  two  Houses  of  Congraaa  may  fix  s  date 
certain,  by  the  adoption  of  spedflc  nilaa. 
which  would  sutomstlcally  sdjoum  Congraaa 
without  the  necaaslty  of  further  action  on 
the  part  of  either  of  tbe  two  Houaaa. 

We  do  not  deem  It  necaaaary  to  review  the 
leglalatlve  background  of  sacuon  133  Per 
the  present,  tbe  moat  that  need  be  said  of 
tbat  ssctlon  la  that  It  merely  repreeenu  an 
exercise  of  the  rule-maklng  ptiwer  granted  by 
arUcle  I.  section  5.  clauaa  S  af  tba  Oooatltu- 
tlon  to  state  a  time  llmltatkm  aa  a  foal  for 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  a  session.  This 
cannot  substitute  for  tbe  usual  adjournment 
raaolutlon  st  this  tlms.  Tbe  form  of  tbe 
raaoiutlon  for  adjoumnwnt  sine  die  Is  set 
out  In  the  Botiai  Bulaa  and  Manual,  section 
Ha  7M,  ngbtletb  Con- 


■ven  If  section  133  read.  "The  two  Houses 
shall  adjourn  alne  die  not  later  than  the  last 
day  (Sunday  excepted)  In  the  month  of  July 
of  aacb  yaar  walsaa  otbarwlaa  provided  by 
Ooograaa.**  and  tba  Congraaa  continued  be- 
yond that  data  and  passed  bills  which  were 
sppruved  by  tba  Praaldent.  It  la  doubtful  if 
the  cotirta  wotild  go  behind  tba  oartlfled  copy 
as  approved  by  tba  Prsaklant  to  aaarch  for 
poaalbla  procedural  deflclenclaa  or  conflicts 
In  tbs  rulss  of  the  two  Houaaa.  8ae  Untted 
SUtea  V.  Bmlltn  (1803)  <U4  U.  8  1.  4).  tield 
V.  CicrJc  (18B3)  (143  U.  8.  040,  MB-€nO.  673); 
and  Hubbard  v.  Lowe  (1015)   (330  Psd.  135). 

BtJMJSAnCM 

The  foregoing  stiggesta  the  foUowtng  con- 
dualona : 

1.  Section  133  Is  at  preaent  of  no  legal 
eonaaquence  becauae  a  state  of  war  still 
aalata  and  tba  proelaBatlons  of  the  limited 
and  tmltmttad  aiargauclea  are  still  in  force. 

3  Adjournment  by  Congreee  In  the  usual 
way  on  July  81.  without  taking  any  prior 
actton.  will  not  operate  as  an  adjournment 
alna  die 

t.  While  the  question  was  not  asked,  there 
are  doubu  as  to  the  effect  I  veneaa  of  aectlon 
183  even  In  tbe  abaanea  of  a  stato  of  war  or 

to  remain  la  atmtem  toa|iaid  ^a  date  fteed 
It  la  doubtful  If  turns  of  lofMatlon  paaaad 

after   the  date  could   be  sucrsasftilly  chal< 
longed. 


ForaifB  GHBpctitioB  WHk  Aacricaa 
la^atms 


XXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

or  mw  TOOK 
■OOBB  OP  RXPRBSOrTATIVIM 


nf 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1S49 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  it  possible  or  could  It  be  pos- 
•Ible  that  our  Industries  which  have  been 
•ttablUhed  in  the  United  States  (or  years 
are  to  suffer  the  effects  of  closing  their 
doors,  of  utter  ruination  because  of  our 
policy  of  doing  business  with  foreign 
countrlM.  who  through  the  cheap  labor 
they  can  employ  can  sell  their  goods  in 
the  Unlteo  Stjites  at  prices  lower  than 
our  American  Industries  can  produce  the 
same  merchandise? 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  policy  that  per- 
mits  of  goods  being  brought  into  the 
United  SUtes.  at  such  ridiculous  prices, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  say  to  our 
American  worklngmen.  "We  are  sorry, 
folks,  but  we  must  close  down  on  our 
production,  we  simply  cannot  sell  our 
merchandise,  the  goods  that  through 
your  efforts  and  your  conscientious  en- 
deavors to  produce  for  your  brother 
Americans,  have  enabled  us  to  employ 
you  and  through  you  produce,  because 
we  cannot  compete  with  the  slave  labor 
and  the  peon  wages  paid,  in  foreign 
countries." 

Are  we  unduly  alarmed  over  this  situ- 
ation? I  must  admit  that  I  am.  I  do 
not  presume  to  speak  for  all  of  the  United 
States,  though  on  this  particular  matter 
I  feel  that  I  could.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  Buffalo  and  vicinity.  If  others, 
believe  as  I  do,  so  much  the  better. 

How  can  wo  say  that  such 
tion  Is  so  comparatively  incons 
as  far  as  American  trade  is  concerned, 
that  no  harmful  effect  upon  American 
industry  and  employment  is  to  be  antici- 
pated and.  therefore.  American  labor  and 
industry  should  not  t>e  alarmed  or  un- 
duly concerned  because  of  the  present 
competitive  situation?  Somewhere  back 
in  history.  I  seem  to  recall  an  old  adage. 
that  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  many 
a  memory,  that  it  was  a  very  poor  policy 
to  "lock  the  bam  after  the  horse  had 
escaped." 

Our  American  industries  and  our  tax- 
paying  American  citlsens  and  employees 
are  losing  their  means  of  livelihood  be- 
cause they  are  losing  orders  to  the  large 
wholesale  buyers  because  they  are  under- 
bid from  20  to  40  percent  by  representa- 
tives of  the.se  foreign  industries.  Have 
we  forgotten  the  important  part  that 
taxes  play  in  the  operation  of  our 
Government? 

It  seems  that  .somewhere  during  the 
past  few  months  I  have  read  of  the  fear 
of  another  depression,  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  throofliout  the  country, 
I  have  been  concamed  with  the  unem- 
ployment question  but  I  have  not  become 
hysterical  at  the  thought  of  another  de- 
pression as  I  realise  that  the  leaders  of 
our  Government  and  our  industry  can 
prevent  .such.  If  these  foreign  goods  ^ep 
coming  into  this  country  at  the 
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rate  of  purchases  made,  we  w^Ul  find  our 
next-door  neighbor  out  of  work  because 
we  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  standard  of  living  cannot 
be  lowered  to  the  class  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Footwear,  toys,  religious  articles,  jew- 
elry, pottery,  and  countle.ss  other  pieces 
of  merchandise  are  finding  their  way 
Into  this  country  at  ridiculously  low 
prices  and  we  sit  idly  by  and  say  there  is 
nothing  to  ix-orry  about. 

To  the  proposal  that  the  Government 
should  plan  a  construction  program 
looking  ahead  toward  the  relief  of  un- 
employment, we  hear  nothing  but  shrill 
cries  of  fear  and  alarm  at  the  thought 
of  a  socialistic  government  being  set  up. 
But  do  those  same  people  who  cringe  at 
the  thought  of  a  proposed  program  for 
unemployment  Jump  to  the  call  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  the  American  work- 
ingman  when  these  afore-mentioned 
facts  are  vividly  brought  to  their 
attention. 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  the 
pottery  Indaitry  of  Buffalo  and  our  State 
and  Interior  Departments  relative  to  the 
importation  of  Puerto  Rican  pottery. 
Perhaps  it  could  best  be  said  that  the 
matter  is  being  held  in  abeyance.  • 

The  pottery  Industry  is  one  of  Buffalo's 
oldest  and  one  of  which  we  are  proud. 
Employer  and  employee  have  enjoyed  a 
long  and  successful  record  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  employer  has  been 
guaranteed  a  profit  throughout  these 
years  and  the  employee  has  t)een  able  to 
maintain  his  home  and  family  in  what 
we  have  come  to  know  as  a  decent  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  This  has  been 
possible  through  fair  competition  but 
under  existing  regulations,  these  condi- 
tions are  gone  with  the  wind. 

Let  me  cite  the  obstacles  to  a  continu- 
ance of  our  American  way  of  life.  Pre- 
vailing rate  of  pay  per  hour,  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  pottery  Industry,  30  to  40  cents  per 
hour.  Am  I  justified  in  saying  that  such 
is  slave  wages.  The  average  rate  of  pay 
for  men  and  women  in  the  American 
pottery  industry  is  $1.45  per  hour.  Can 
I  be  ridiculed  for  asking  for  protection 
for  the  city  in  which  I  was  reared  and  for 
the  people  with  whom  I  have  lived  and 
worked.  If  the  people  of  Buffalo  are 
thrown  out  of  work  because  there  is 
no  concern  shown  for  their  welfare,  then 
we  have  reached  the  bottom  of  democra- 
cy in  America. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  following  questions  as  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  existing  conditions  in 
the  jwttery  industry  and  await  a  reply: 
First.  All  Puerto  Ricans  are  American 
citizens  and  therefore  products  made  for 
export  to  the  mainland  are  entitled  to 
entry  duty-free. 

Second.  All  Puerto  Rican  enterprises 
are  not  subject  to  the  Federal  income  tax 
law. 

Third.  The  Puerto  Rican  government 
has  exempted  new  enterprises  (such  as 
the  Crane  China  Co.)  from  all  insxilar 
income  and  property  taxes  for  12  years 
anc  a  partial  reduction  for  an  added  3 
years. 

Fourth.  A  plant  operating  In  Puerto 
Rico  is  not  subject  to  the  old  age  law  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 


Fifth.  Puerto  Rico  has  also  no  unem- 
ployment vmder  Social  Security  Act. 
.  Sixth.  A  plant  in  Puerto  Rico  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
but  this  minimum  may  be  lowered  if  the 
welfare  of  the  plant  Is  somewhat 
jeopardized. 

Seventh.  The  wage  rates  for  Puerto 
Rico  average  only  36  percent  of  those  for 
the  mainland. 

The  Puerto  Rican  situation  like  that  In 
other  countries  is  extremely  serious.  The 
prices  quoted  by  their  representatives  has 
demoralized  the  market.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  continued  business  flowing  into 
the  plants  has  placed  our  worklngmen 
In  a  limited  area  of  doubt  and  darkness. 

Yes.  I  believe  that  we  should  live  and 
let  live  but  not  to  the  extent  that  our 
own  are  not  considered  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  others.  Let  us  have  competition, 
it  Is  a  healthy  condition  but  let  us  not 
have  It  one-sided.  If  we  are  to  help 
buUd  other  countries  then  guarantee 
the  citizens  of  those  other  countries  the 
same  right  to  hve  decently  as  that  guar- 
anteed to  the  American  worklngman. 
Pay  them  a  living  wage  not  a  slave  wage. 
We  were  all  bom  equal,  let  us  live  that 
way. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Co\irier-Express  of  July 
22.  1949) 

UIBOS — AS   8ZZM   IT   V1CTOI   BHaCL 

Washincton.— I  dont  know  wlio  MoacoWs 
radio  Comrade  Lapltsky  Is,  but  he  seems  to 
have  set  himself  up  as  an  authority  on  ms — 
and  has  been  using  the  Soviet's  Central  Over- 
seas Broadcasting  Service  to  smear  this 
column.  Since  the  comrade  beams  his  stMfl 
In  English  st  the  United  SUtes.  his  hysteria 
is  a  tip-off  to  the  local  Reds  to  start  some 
bullying  of  their  own.  Well,  nobody  wUl 
bully  nobody.  There  are  stories  to  be  told — 
and  they  will  be  told. 

Such  as  Truman's  and  State  Secretary 
Acheaon's  softness  for  Russia's  Iron-ctir- 
talned  Industries,  for  example,  a  tenderness 
and  quiet  appeasement  which  I  learn  here  la 
throwing  thousands  of  United  States  wOTkers 
out  of  jobs  ant  slashing  the  wages  of  others 
by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

It  Is  Acheson's  deliberate  policy  to  do  little 
to  keep  Soviet-controlled  factories  from 
flooding  this  country  with  hats,  glass, 
kltchenware.  Jewelry,  jwttery,  and  scores  of 
other  items  sold  so  cheaply  that  our  fac- 
tories are  closing  down  and  aggravating  our 
unemployment  situation. 

Union  leaders  who  complained  In  the  past 
few  weeks  tell  me  they've  gotten  a  fast 
brush-off  from  such  men  as  the  State  Dej>art- 
ments  Richard  Peltier  and  Willis  Armstrong, 
acting  on  orders  from  Acheson  and  the  White 
House. 

These  State  Department  people  vise  some 
double  talk  about  how  the  cold  war  would 
become  Arctic-like  If  we  Irritated  the  Rxis- 
slans  on  this  front.  And  that  any  further 
talks  with  labor  people  would  so  annoy  the 
Soviets  that  future  four-power  negotiations 
would  be  affected,  because  Russia  will  be 
petulant  and  uncooperative. 

In  the  words  of  one  CIO  chief,  who  has 
been  lobbying  for  congressional  help  t)ecatise 
he's  disgusted  with  the  frigidity  of  the  SUta 
Department  toward  the  job  problem: 

"There  Is  little  hope  of  anything  being 
done  for  us  as  long  as  people  remain  In  the 
SUte  Department  who  believe  you  can  still 
deal  with  Russia." 

What  the  union  people  want  Is  a  higher 
tariff  on  imports,  at  least  from  the  Iron- 
curtaln  countries.  These  use  forced  labor 
so  cheaply  they  can  imdersell  American  goods 
right  in  America.    For  example : 


One  New  York  hat  manufacturer  haa  com- 
plained that  hla  mill  In  Czechoalovakla  was 
seized  by  the  Ruaalans  and  nationalised  wtth 
no  payment  to  him.  Now  the  products  of 
his  old  plant  have  been  flowing  Into  Amer- 
ica's market  and  vmderselllng  his  local 
stuff.  Be  offers  his  bereU  at  about  $6.50  a 
doaen.  The  Soviet-controlled  Cxechs.  using 
his  old  mlU.  send  similar  bereu  to  United 
States  stores  at  $3.20  a  donn. 

Can  you  compete  with  that? 

And  then  there's  the  glass  and  pottery  In- 
dustry, about  which  the  A.  P.  of  L.  has  com- 
plained to  the  aloof  State  Department. 

The  striped-pants  crowd  today  knows  fuU 
weU  that  since  foreign  ImporU  began  hit- 
ting our  markets  working  hours  in  theaa 
allied  iDdusUlaa  havt  bean  hacked  40  to  50 
percent  below  a  year  ago. 

In  potury.  many  men  art  working  M  per- 
cent leas  thaa  they  did.  Plants  have  shut 
down.  Heavy  curtaUment  U  rtportad.  In 
many  areas  tha  Industry  U  dividing  the  work 
among  its  people  rathsr  than  fir*  tham. 

In  Waat  VlrglnU,  some  employaas  ha?a 
taken  voluntary  90-peroent  wage  cutt  rather 
than  see  thalr  amptoyers  go  out  of  btisineM. 
This  U  becoming  a  pattern. 

A  critical  stage  haa  been  reached. 

Tha  "peril  point"  U  one  at  which  cheap 
foreign  goods  coms  In  so  fast,  otir  own  manu- 
facturers can't  sell  their  stuff  and  muat  Uy 
off  workers.  But  Investigation  here  shows 
that  Truman  and  Acheson  are  not  alarmed 
by  the  perU  poUit  of  Soviet  Imports  at  this 
moment. 

Result:  Incraaaed  Joblessness. 

And  the  problem  Isn't  confined  to  Russian- 
controlled  territory.  The  glass  :md  pottery 
luilon  leaders  met  here  with  Army  people  to 
see  If  they  cotild  stop  Jap  competition.  Pish- 
ing unions,  too,  are  worried  about  Jap  Im- 
ports, and  have  also  called  on  the  Stata  Da- 
partment,  which  swiftly  passed  the  buck  to 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  section  of  ths  Interior 
Department.  Real  helpful,  that  State  De- 
partment. 

Also,  the  Japs  are  sending  In  about  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  plastic  toys.  There  are  similar 
problems  for  men  selling  everything  from 
fruits  to  nuts,  to  wrist  watches. 

But  the  administration  Isn't  Interested, 
Its  specialty  Is  the  brush-off. 


The  Lonf  Trail  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27, 1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  United  States  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner Michael  W.  Straus,  July  22.  1949. 
at  the  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for 
the  Canyon  Ferry  Dam  on  the  Missouri 
River,  near  Helena.  Mont.: 

This  is  a  happy  day  for  you,  this  valley, 
and  for  reclamation.  Today  marks  a  mile- 
stone in  our  progress  and  partnership.  To- 
day, after  much  long  and  good  work,  we  ac- 
tually start  construction  on  Canyon  Perry 
Dam — a  major  development  for  the  Nation, 
the  Missouri  Valley,  and  Montana.  Nothing 
can  and  nothing  will  stop  us  now  tmtU  this 
job  Is  done. 

But  in  our  Jubilation  today,  let  us  not  lose 
per^>ective.  Let  us  appraise  the  facts.  This 
ground-breaking  Is  but  a  turning  point  In 
the  efforts  of  you  and  your  Government  for 
this  area  to  achieve  lU  destiny.     The  main 
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•Ion*  calla  for  l.MO  day*  of 
tlM  dun  alon*  u  tchMtulad  for  eoai- 
•ad  •  btradrMl  othar  enntrActs  Btlll 
b*  l«t.    W*  must  not  rot  until  w*  hav* 
tb«  long  trail  and  our  profram  It 
eam<d  out 

We  art  lau  on  thia  Job.  On  thU  ^ry  «lte 
144  jmmn  ago  tlila  momtr.f  o\ir  pc«d«c««on 
at  Um  Ltwta  and  Clark  Expedition  took*  tb* 
ftnk  Oovanunent  camp  <m  this  land  and 
poabad  on  with  tbm  mtaslon  ttiat  add«d  a 
vaat  xwm  frontter  to  th«  expansion  and  en- 
it  of  the  United  State*  Theae  work* 
today  are  but  widening  that  frontier 
of  natxiral  leaouicaa.  on  which  our  health, 
bappineaa  and  aeooomy  reat.  Blnee  our 
pradaeaaaor  ptoneaw  on  the  erer-wtdanlnf 
Amarlean  frontier  came  by  thla  rpot.  BMJiy 
men  hare  ucad  and  abused  thaaa  rsaoareaa 
and  this  rlwr.  Oar  purpoee  hert  Is  to  har- 
aaaa  it  and  permanently  put  It  to  work  to 
aarv*  yoa.  to  trrtgata  your  lands,  to  raise  yotn- 
Atod.  to  produea  tlia  lov-eoat  atoetrleal  en- 
arfy  that  aparta  yo\ir  indurtry  and  light  ens 
jwr  tmrdana  and  those  of  the  Asnencans 
who  will   come   after   us. 

We  art  late  on  this  Job  It  was  after  years 
of  effort  that  in  1»44  the  Congress  author- 
laad  thaaa  works  Slnca  then  we  finished 
Vtenlnc  one  World  War  snd  want  through 
•  world  aeeaoBle  eonmlslon.  mortng  from 
of  dMtructinn  to  a  post- 
or  ooMtnHtlon  And  aU  that 
you  and  yvtm  Oewtpment  performed 
Ifeo  aiaf  MOOHory  tmka  that  praeadad  msk- 
iBf  tlM  dirt  fly  at  Canyon  rrrry  All  honor 
to  you  and  thnrc  who  did  th-—  tasks  well 
•ad  ttwraby  nuula  this  day  poaalbla. 

Today  va  atart  but:ding  fcr  iha  future 
mta  tar  paroMUianca  in  a  vallry  that  Captain 
Lawls.  who  was  the  Biora  arttculste  member 
el  tlM  La a> la- Clark  partnership,  dascribad 
144  yaars  ^o  as  a  "beautiful  plain.  10  or 
11  mllaa  wUSa,"  which  has  since  that  day 
witnaaaad  sttrrlng  chapters  of  American  his- 
tory Those  ptonaars  did  not  foraaaa  thaaa 
ehaptars.  including  the  story  of  tha  gold 
■IrllM  at  Last  Chance  Gulch  or  tha  pamda 
at  tho  fortune  seekers  throtigh  Grasshopper 
OHMl  to  OoBfadarate  Uulch.  any  mora  than 
tbay  foresaw  thla  HOna  bara  today  when  we 
start  fitting  a  MnMMVt  oomarstone  into 
noaowj  m  tkB  iraat  Mlsaoun  Valley 
tho  top  of  wbteh  wa  stand 

bayood  this  dam  site  and  this  buUd- 
ar'^  faar.  plant,  and  camp  What  you  see  Is 
lapartant  all  right,  and  able  tachnlelans, 
craftaman.  snd  builders  will  do  a  food  Job  In 
t.-acting  this  mighty  structure.  Sut  dont 
lot  tho  dnaiMIO  wane  here  and  the  spactaeu- 
that  will  Ro  on  St  thla  sita 
•ad  yaars  blind  or  badlMU  fou. 
Obnyoo  rerry  (•  a  truly  major  Hniottva. 
sUmstton  haa  htHlt  smaller  aa^  lavfor 
for  tho  poopio  of  tha  WaM  tatMo  aad 
wUl  do  so  haraaltar.    Wm  hohoif  ilwuld  ba 

lae««aa  tbay 
la  tba  sanrlea 
bK^aflu  thay  brtag.    to, 
OMa  daai  alt*  bundrai*.  aad  avan 
I,  of  milaa  away  to  aaa  tha  real  slg- 
of  why  wa  gaoiar  horo  today,  with 
tfep  IMtoa  watauag.  to  perform  thla  sif  • 

Oaayon  Parry  is  one  of  tha  key  strueturaa 
of  the  who!e  Mlsaoun  BaaUi  program— a  pro- 
gram that.  In  turn,  is  the  high  point  of  man's 
>  planning  to  date  to  eonsarve  and  put 
raaources  to  work.  The 
Basin  plan  could  not  exist,  as  now 
without  Canyon  Perry,  and  Can- 
yon Perry  cculd  not  exist  without  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  plan.  Canyon  Ferry  Is  not  a 
separate  usdivldual  project:  It  is  one  unit  of 
a  baatn-wlde  prograai — the  Misaourt  RlTcr 
Paalr  projact—a  program  that  you,  the  pco- 
pla  oC  Mostana.  aaalated  ta  developing  to 
Baat  your  vltai  needs.  It  alao  happens  to  ba 
pttoclpal  part  ot  that  program,  made 
by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
through  the  act  of  Coograas  In  IM4 


parmltiad  to  bvild 
lifepto.  TlMir«Bly| 
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the  Missouri  Baala  program. 
Thla  ynpmm  stretches  from  the  farthest 
raachea  of  tha  river  In  tha  high  country  of. 
Montana  down  through  many  States  to  tha 
river's  juncture  with  the  Mississippi.  A  sixth 
of  the  Nation  U  embraced  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  and  there  the  waters  are  to  be  con- 
served and  put  to  banaflctal  use  through  a 
eoordtnatad  serlaa  of  laaafinlis.  power  planU. 
liaiiaMlailnn  llntt  Irrigation  facUltlea.  ca- 
nals, and  navigable  channels.  All  Uiese 
works  together  will  only  yield  full  benenu  If 
planned  and  operated  together.  And  It  Is  to 
sectire  these  benefits  that  all  the  basin  States 
have  banded  together.  And  to  Insure  them 
that,  all  of  the  contributing  local  and  Ped- 
sral  ^encles  meet  together  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  SUtes  as  they  have  baaa  BMat- 
Ing  In  Helena  the  past  2  days. 

Canyon   Perry   Is   not   the   first   of   these 
works.    Since  work  beftsn  on  Kortes  Dam  In 
Wyoming  In  the  tprlnx  of  1»4«  aa  the  first 
unit  to  reach  construction.  Basin  residenu 
have  from  tlaoe  to  time  met  at  gatherings 
such  as  thU  to  take  part  in  appropriate  cere- 
monies.    Each   marked   another  big  step  in 
tho  tltan;c  Job  of  putting  the  Missouri  to 
work.     There   are   a   numbar  of   yardsticks 
that  could  be  used  to  measure  the  profress 
made  on  that  program  during  the  past  three 
years,  such  as  dollars,  kllcwatta  of   power, 
tons  of  crops,  aoan-hotirs  of  labor,  or  scra- 
faet  of  water.     But  by  any  of  tboae  yard- 
sticks. I  sm  happy  to  report  that  the  Job 
on  the  Missouri  Basin  program,  which  you 
have  entrusted,  In  no  smsll  measure,  to  your 
agents    In    the   Bureau   of   Reclamation    (or 
irrigation  aad  power  prodtKtlon  In  tha  up- 
stream 0Utaa  aad  along  the  irtbutartea.  snd 
to  the  Army  Oorpa  of   Kugtnccra  for   fl^iod 
control,  navigation  and  power  in  the  down- 
stream main  raachea  of  the  river.  U  gtlng 
forwnrd  In  hl«h  gear      Wtierever  you  travel 
In   the  Missouri  River  Basin,  you  can  hear 
the  roar  uf  dlrt-movlng  msrhlnery.  the  clat- 
tar  of  mUUng  plants,  the  snoru  of  bulldoaers, 
and  obaarve  all  other  activities  that  indicate 
a  aoiMnMllQa  crew  is  on  the  Job.     Todsy 
Raciamatloa  has.  under  the  MUsoivl  Klver 
Basin   Project.   11   major  dams   under  eon- 
structloo  and  sight  more  to  be  started,  I 
hope,  within  the  year— a  total  of  19  dams 
to  chain  the  Missouri  to  the  plow  and  the 
power  plant  in  our  current  construction  pro- 
gram.    Our  vision  must  be  truly  wide  snd 
not  limited  by  what  the  eye  can  see  from 
wharo  poM  aland  or  aaaa  by  what  can  be 
saaa  aa^wharo  la  tha  baaln   in  this  year 
of   1M«.     UUImataly,  about    100  dams   will 
be  buUt  under  this  one  basin- wide  projsct, 
IVhether  it  ukee  100  years  or  leaa  to  do  it. 
you  and  the  pec  pie  uf  tbU  Nation  will  decide. 
Todsy  ws  sre  Intarseted  primarily  in  just 
one  uf  these  Joba    the  Csnyun  Parry  Unit. 
7h»  dam   snd  powar  plant   will   ooat  sonta 
•MjOOO,000  at  todays  prtaaa.    That  BMaay 
U  balnff  advanoad  you  by  tavpayara  all  over 
tha  aounuy.  and  tJie  benaflolarlee.  Irrlgaiora. 
and  power  users,  under  the  Reclsmatlon  Law, 
will  pay  back  Uocla  Bam  over  tha  yaara.    But 
this  iingle  structure  at  thir  point  will  make 
possible    initial   irrigation   of   sums   SIO.OOO 
acrw   of   new    lands,   as   wall   aa   provldiug 
supplemental  water  to  1M.000  aorea,  a  total 
of  approximately  half  a  million  acrea    all  In 
that  part  of  the  upper  Missouri  Basin  above 
Port  Benton.    It  will  do  that  In  many  ways, 
not  only  by  holding  and  conserving  water 
for  irrigation  In  the  reservoir  behind  Canyon 
Perry,  but  also  providing  power  which.  In 
turn,  win  not  only  pump  Irrigation  water  but 
will   also   provide    power    for    Industry    and 
farms  and.  In  addition,  bring  back  revenues 
which  mske  poealble  the  whole  Canyon  Perry 
multiple-purpose  project  and  aid  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  program. 

I  wont  waste  my  breath  trying  to  sell  Ir- 
rigation to  the  people  of  this  section  of  Mon- 
tana— that's  too  easy.  It  could  be  about  as 
hard  as  selling  a  sandwich  to  a  starving  man. 
We  are  only  a  few  miles  from  famous  Oal- 


latln  Valley,  where  Irrigation  haa  baen  prac- 
ticed since  the  first  seitler  who  uncoupled 
hte  oaen  from  a  covered  wagon  and  broke 
ground.  In  many  of  your  tributary  moun- 
tain valleys  can  be  found  Irrigation  fields  of 
hay.  grain,  and  other  feed  crops— the  eco- 
nomic backbone  of  your  livestock  and  food 
industries.  Any  school  child,  teacher,  farm- 
er, banker,  or  public  ofBcUU  hereabouts  can 
tell  you.  as  well  as  myself,  what  another 
half-million  acres  of  Irrigated  land  can  do 
for  ths  economy  of  the  upper  Mlsscurl. 

I  will  raise  my  voice  to  ull  you  about  the 
power  program.  There  has  '"/een  some  quib- 
bling about  it.  So  let's  get  It  straight.  Can- 
yon Ferry  was  concelvec*,  was  designed,  and 
Is  auttoorlaed  as  a  mulUple-ptirpose  project. 
It  Is  a  public-power  project.  It  embracea 
powerhouses  and  transmission  lines.  TUay 
are  aa  much  a  part  of  Canyon  Ferry  as  Can- 
yon Perry  U  a  part  of  the  Mlssovirl  Basin  pro- 
gram. These  power  features  are  part  and 
parcel  of  Canyon  Perry.  The  Irrigation  won't 
and  cant  stand  up  and  pay  off  without  tha 
power.  You  cant  have  the  Canyon  Kerry 
with  irrigation  alone  and  without  power  any 
mora  than  you  can  have  ham  and  egga 
without  the  eggs. 

Ihe  reason  for  this  Is  simple  and  no  secret. 
The  IrrigaUon  is  going  to  need  pumping. 
Pumping  needs  cheap  power.  Canjon  Per- 
ry can  provide  that  chesp  power  for  pump- 
ing. It  can  also  provide  a  vast  amount  of 
power  that  can  be  sold  with  priority,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  to  public  bcxlles  and  also  to 
prlvaU  eorporstlons  on  a  widespread  market 
at  low  cost  to  maks  new  industries  poasibla 
and  lighten  your  household  snd  farm  cborm. 
And  this  widespread  sale  of  the  people'! 
power  to  the  people  st  low  rates  to  perform 
theee  tasks  gives  us  the  market  that  makea 
the  p<jwar  pomlble  and  also  provldaa  tba 
revenuae  to  aid  the  irrigation. 

You  people  sought  snd  waiued  a  multiple* 
purpose  diun  st  Csnyon  Perry — a  power  dam 
as  well  as  sn  Irrigation  dam.  The  Bute  o< 
Montana  sought  such  a  structure.  The  Con- 
graaa  of  the  United  States  authorlted  a  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  and  the  Isw  says  that 
such  projects  shall  be  built  with  powerhousea 
and  transmission  llnss  by  your  Government 
to  insure  lU  feasibility,  to  insure  low-coet 
power  as  an  aid  to  irrigation  and  to  be  mar- 
keted with  preference  to  public  bodies,  luch 
ss  rural  electrical  cooperstlves.  municipali- 
ties. Irrigation  dUtrlcts.  The  HUthoricatlon 
act  of  CongrsM  provided  for  federally  owned 
transmlaalon  linea  to  secure  theae  bancfita. 
It  did  not  provide  that  the  power  be  penned 
Into  the  powerhouse  without  public  trans* 
mission  llnaa  so  that  privaU  lines  stand  be- 
twaao  tha  power-hungry  people  and  tha  peo- 
plal  iam.  Tha  Bureau  of  Raclamatton  de> 
siffMd  and  today  starts  building  such  a  pro]- 
eet.  I,  for  ona,  am  tatisflad  that  that  Is  tha 
way  thla  projact  is  going  to  ba  oomplated. 

I  aay  this  because  liieie  has  bran  soma 
quibbling- there  is  svsn  snms  today.  At  tha 
moment,  the  local  utility  monopoly,  tha 
Montana  Powar  Oo  ,  Is  engaged  In  an  en> 
daator  to  parsuads  the  Oongraaa  to  nullify 
the  raelamatlon  law  by  wIthhuldinK  funds 
to  prevent  your  Oovernmsnt  from  building 
the  Canyon  Perry  powarhousa  snd  transmis- 
sion lines.  Ths  company  aaya  it  will  do  all 
that  for  the  Govsrument  and  all  that  tha 
Government  has  to  do  Is  to  build  the  dam 
Itself  for  the  power  company.  All  the  com- 
pany wants  is  the  Government  to  provide 
the  dam.  which  coets  much  money,  and  tba 
company  will  build  the  power  p!ant.  which 
ooata  comparatively  little.  The  utility  com- 
pany will  be  a  customer  for  seme  of  tha 
power  anyway,  but  now  it  seems  that  the 
company  thinks  so  well  of  the  project  that 
It  wants  to  be  the  exclusive  customer,  pre- 
aerve  its  monopoly,  and  let  the  public  bodlea, 
the  R^  cooperatives,  and  the  like  come  sec- 
ond— and  that's  not  what  the  law  says.  Such 
efforts,  which  I  think  are  doomed  to  failure, 
are  being  made  to  change  this  program.  Tha 
law  will  be  followed  by  reclamation  and  It 
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wont  be  changed  IX  you,  the  people  of  this 
area  In  the  State  of  Montana,  and  your  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  preserve  and  carry 
out  the  plan  and  program  that  you  are  em- 
barking upon. 

Here  we  are  undertaking  to  add  one  link 
In  the  reclamation  chain  of  the  West— and 
a  moat  important  one.  Under  the  reclama- 
tion program  In  the  17  States  In  which  the 
people  of  all  the  United  States  have  made 
an  Investment  of  over  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  to  date,  water  has  been  brought  to 
some  5.C00.0C0  acres  of  acid  and  semlarld 
lands  that  In  the  last  crop  year  alone  pro- 
duced crops  valued  at  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars plus  the  greatest  amount  of  electrical 
energy  generated  by  a  single  organization 
anywhere  In  the  world.  In  that  1  year 
$30,000,000  of  public  power  revenues  came 
Into  the  Treasury  from  reclamation.  Tliat 
pert  of  this  national  Investment  spent  on 
purely  Irrigation  works  has  produced  crops 
in  the  last  3  years  In  excess  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  reclamation  diulng  the 
past  hKlf -century.  That's  a  good  invest- 
ment of  anybody's  money. 

During  the  past  80  years  of  the  Depart- 
ment's century  of  conservation,  the  reclama- 
tion that  western  people  have  developed, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  one  of  the  flrme«t  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  strength  and  economy. 
It  has  been  accomplished  through  reclama- 
tion Isws  that  you  of  the  West  developed  snd 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed. 

There  are  certain  basic  principles  of  the 
reclamation  law  that  you  have  developed, 
particularly,  that  one  of  the  greataat  of  your 
basic  resourcas,  water,  should  be  developed 
for  the  grcatast  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
bar of  people.    The  power  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Is  a  result  of  tha 
expression    of    the    desires    of    the    people 
through     congressional     enactments.    You 
have  requested  It.  and  past  Congresaaa  have 
written  Into  reclamation  law  that  reclama- 
tion should  generate  public  power,  transmit, 
and  dUtrlbuta  It  widely  with  preference  to 
public    bodies.     Therefore,    the    Bureau    of 
Reclamations  plans  for  the  Canyon   Ferry 
power  plant  provide  for  the  Governments 
producing  and  transmitting  a  possible  300.- 
000  000   kllowiBtt-hours  of   electrical   energy 
a  year.    That  Is  low-cost  energy  that  will 
pump   Irrigation   water,   light   farm   homes, 
milk  cows,  process  food  and.  through  Its  sale, 
help  pay  for  the  project  construction  works. 
Just   the  same   as   the   power   from   Grand 
Coulee  Dam  In  Washington,  the  power  from 
Shasta  Dam  in  California,  and  the  power 
from  Boulder  Dnm  down  on  the  Colorado 
HI  vat  ptrform  their  tasks,  so  l.i  tha  yaars  to 
come  Canyon  Parry  will  laka  lU  place  along 
with  these  othar  structures  aa  a  monumtnt 
to  tha  gtniU4  of  the  man  of  tha  Wmi, 

Bo  many  man  of  the  Wa«i  have  a  rs.^dy 
contributed,  by  thalr  dtvotad  •«"«'«^' »"  i"* 
point  Canyon  Parry  has  reached  on  this  day 
ihni  I  catinoft  anumarate  them  all.    I  muat. 
however,  metuion  tome,  including  my  ad- 
mired friend.  O.  8.  W»rdon.    It   is   fitting 
that  today  he  breaks  thia  ground.    Men  of 
vUlon  made  today  poealble,  and  Mr.  Warden 
U  one.    He  came  from  the  East,  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  from  which  college  also  came 
Daniel   Webster,   who  once   said   about   the 
mountain  area— the  area  right  here  where  we 
find    ourselves   today:    "Not   worth    a   cent. 
•      •      •     A  region  of  savages,  wild  beasts, 
shifting  sands,  whirlwinds  of  dust,  cactus, 
and  prairie  dogs."    While  I  don't  think  that 
O.    S.    Warden    was    a   classmate   cf    Daniel 
Webster,  he   didn't  believe  that  statement. 
And  when  he  came  to  Montana,  somewhat 
after  Lewis  and  Clark,  he  started  to  prove 
It  vkTong.     Over  the  years  wherever  men  of 
the  West  have  planned  to  develop  their  water 
resources.   I   have   found   and    been    guided 
by    the    gentle,    persuasive    wisdom    of    Mr. 
Warden,   who  took  me  almost  as  a  grand- 
child and  showed  me  what  could  be  done. 


In  meetings  In  PhoenU,  Omaha,  Sacramento, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Reno,  as  weU  as 
Innumerable  Washington  conferences.  Mr. 
Warden  gave  leadership  and  vision.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  this  project  for  he 
was  interested  in  all  western  and  reclama- 
tion developments.  But  some  way  or  other, 
before  we  parted,  we  always  talked  about 
Canyon  Ferry  and  he  sought  ably  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  this  day.  So.  we  all  rejoice 
that  Mr.  Warden  is  here  today  to  make  his 
vision  come  true. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  I  sought  to  per- 
suade your  Senator.  James  McmaAT,  and 
Congressman  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana, 
to  fly  here  with  me  for  they  have  long  labored 
to  bring  this  day  to  us.  They  told  me  to 
report  to  you  that  the  only  reason  they  are 
not  here  is  that  they  can  serve  Canyon  Ferry, 
as  "veil  as  Hungry  Horse  over  the  divide  to 
the  west,  and  other  Montana  reclnmatlcn 
projects  better  right  now  at  their  posts  in  the 
Congress  where  matters  of  appropriations  for 
this  job  and  preserving  the  Canyon  Perry 
project  as  conceived  and  embarked  upon  are 
under  discussion. 

The  real  work  of  reclamation  here  will  be 
done  by  veterans  who  are  not  from  Washing- 
ton but  are  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  field 
force  and  part  and  parcel  of  your  commvmity. 
Here  today  is  Kenneth  Vernon,  the  regional 
director  of  the  upper  Missouri  Basin,  and  Bill 
Price,  the  Canyon  Ferry  project  engineer,  as 
well  as  many  of  their  associates.  They  are 
your  resident  partners  in  this  endeavor. 
Reclamation  never  hns  built  and  never  can 
build  a  project  without  the  aid  of  the  com- 
munity. These  men  will  need  help  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  and  I  know  that 
you  can  trust  and  will  help  them. 

Bo  we  can  view  Canyon  Perry  In  a  broad 
perspective  beyond  the  scene  that  here  meeu 
our  eyes  Wa  are  building  permanently  for 
the  happiness  and  welfsre  of  poeUrity.  This 
Is  but  one  milestone  In  the  struggle  of  men. 
and  achieving  that  milestone  Is  your  accom- 
plishment. Another  great  day  will  come 
when  this  structure  Is  complete  and  Is  put  to 
work.  It  Is  built  by  men  of  Montana,  and 
men  of  Montana  must  guard  and  cherish  It 
and  see  that  It  serves  Its  mission  of  provid- 
ing power  to  lighten  our  burdens  and  food 
from  Irrigated  acres  down  through  the  yean. 
Serve  and  protect  It  on  the  long  trail  ahead, 
and  it  will  serve  and  protect  you  in  time  of 
need  as  long  as  waUr  runs  downhill— per- 
haps, forever. 


would  be  forced  to  raalgn  unlasa  their  f amlllea 
are  in  a  position  to  meet  such  expenses. 

All  those  now  in  attendance  at  the  flva 
schools  entered  with  the  understanding  that 
the  allowance  would  be  continued  until  they 
were  graduated.  The  Government  should 
not  now  default  on  such  an  agreement. 
Cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy and  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
receive  similar  allowances  and  no  move  haa 
been  made  to  discontinue  these — as  no  move 
should  be — because  of  the  need  of  educating 
new  officers  for  our  armed  services. 

The  recent  war  proved  the  need  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine  and  a  strong  reservoir  of 
men  to  man  It.  The  Senate  committee's 
ruling,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  have  the 
effect  of  narrowing  the  field  of  selection  of 
potential  candidates  to  those  wboae  flnancea 
will  permit  attendance.  Some  friends  of  tha 
maritime  schools  predict  that  such  procedure 
would  mean  their  end.  It  certainly  Is  not 
In  keeping  with  democratic  procedure.  The 
full  Senate  should  correct  the  committee's 
error  at  once. 


Error  in  CommittM 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARK0 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  i^oviauNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8EKTATIVM 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1949 

Mr.  BOOas  of  LouLslana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  July  18,  1949: 

EBROR  IN  coMMrrrai 

A  recent  action  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  cutting  off  pay  allowances 
of  $65  a  month  for  cadets  attending  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and 
the  State  maritime  academies  in  New  York. 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  and  California  appears 
Ill-advised  and  discriminatory.  Out  of  their 
allowances,  cadets  mtist  pay  for  tmlforms. 
textbooks,  varloxis  fees,  dry-cleaning,  laimdry. 
and  a  host  of  other  expenses.  Deprived  of 
the  funds,  it  Is  conceivable  that  a  great  many 


Real  Income  of  Military  Mea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or  oauoM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HVIlMBlfTATTW 

Wcdneidav.  July  27, 1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka,  I  Include 
herewith  an  Intereatlng  article  from 
the  current  issue  of  United  Statei  Newi 
and  World  Report  regarding  the  pro- 
posed military  pay  bill : 
REAL  iMcoMB  OT  MiLrrASY  MCN — sioK  axioeriTB 

MAKC  TKE  SKXVICU  ATnUCTiyX 

Pay  for  the  armed  forces  of  this  country 
now  amounU  to  •3.960,000,000  a  year.  It  U 
about  to  be  increaaed  by  •304.000,000  a  year, 
barring  a  last-minute  hitch  in  Congress. 

Raise  In  pay  for  men  In  military  service 
Is  designed  to  bring  their  incomes  pltu  al- 
lowances and  pension  benefits,  into  line  with 
pay  for  comparable  Jobs  in  Industry  and  cl- 
vUlan  branchea  of  Government.  There  Is 
some  confusion  over  the  scsle  of  income 
for  different  military  poeltlons  at  present 
and  under  the  propoaed  plan.  Confusion 
la  related  to  the  fart  that  Income  of  men 
tn  Mfvlce  It  made  up  of  several  elements. 

A  itnerat,  for  •lample,  gets  much  more 
tban  hu  baaa  pay.  Along  with  his  job  oftan 
go  many  perqulaltas.  Includlnf  ear  with 
chauffeur,  or  plane  with  pilot,  many  tar- 
vanta,  all  kinds  of  parsonal  sarvioa  that 
would  ooat  much  In  privaU  Ufa.  His  direct 
Ineoma  Is  to  ba  much  larger  than  It  has 
baen,  under  the  new  pay  plan, 

Base  pay  is  to  go  up  to  SI  1,116  a  year  for 
a  major  general.  It  has  been  •8,800  a  year. 
Allowances  will  add  to  hU  pay.  Rent  and 
food  allowances  will  rise  to  82.304  a  year. 
Since  those  allowances  are  tax-free,  there 
will  be  a  tax  saving  of  8530  a  year.  Total 
value  of  these  allowances  will  be  82.834  In- 
stead of  82.311  as  at  present.  Value  of  allow- 
ance for  a  four-star  general  Is  •5,001  now, 
will  be  •6.898  a  year. 

Pensions  wlU  be  higher.  A  general  pays 
nothing  toward  a  retirement  fund,  so  any  In- 
crease in  retirement  pay  wUl  bring  another 
addition  to  his  real  income.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Budget  figures  that  pen- 
sions and  other  deferred  benefits  available  to 
a  major  general  will  cost  the  United  Statea 
Government  •2,823  a  year  at  the  new  rates. 
Present  value  is  82,640  a  year.  The  new  sched- 
vle  offers  a  man  retiring  as  a  majts'  general 
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•nw  to  J9»n'  military  ■rrrlo*  •  pension  of 
•bout  ttJOO  •  jcftr.  The  »▼«»««  executtv* 
la  prlTtt*  ntm  would  find  It  btgtily  AMault 
to  Mv«  ♦«>^t*'  for  ratlremcnt  Incom*  of  t&M 


TotAl  eampcDMtlon  for  t  m»}or  gcnenl  Is 
to  h«T«  a  value  of  at»ut  tlT.OOO  a  year  If 
plana  fo  aa  written.  With  Sight  pay.  th« 
total  can  reach  nearly  •19.000.  eeaaparad  with 
a  top  of  around  •Ifl.OOO  poaatbla  now. 

A  major,  (or  another  example,  will  collect 
about  14  percent  more  income  at  the  new 
ratea. 

A  major  with  IS  yean'  aerrlee  la  a  typical 
caee  He  wUl  get  a  new  baae  pay  of  04,617  a 
year.  Loneavlty  pay  wUl  be  MIS:  rent  allow- 
ance.  OIJOO;  food  allowance.  I«M:  tax  sav- 
Inf.  0203  It  adda  op  to  00.518.  Including  the 
ralue  of  higher  penalon  beneflta.  At  the  old 
rate*  be  got  I7.47S. 

The  majur'i  oppoatte  number  In  Industry 
a  year,  according  to  the  Advlaory 
on  Serrlce  Pay.  A  comparable 
dm  aarrant  will  get  00.400  a  year 
If  a  pending  ralae  of  about  0138  a  year  la 
The  major's  income  advantage  is  In- 
by  free  medical  care,  the  privilege 
of  buying  at  cut-rate  prlcea  In  poet  exchanges. 
low-ooal  tasuranc*.  and  so  on. 

A  waattT  aergeant  Is  to  share  In  the  higher 
pay.  too.  With  the  raise,  hla  baae  pay  will  be 
$3301:  longevity  pay.  $530;  food  and  rent  al- 
lowances. 01400:  tax  saving.  0100:  value  of 
retlrcoient  bansti.  0015.  Ha  will  eontlnue 
to  get  about  0340  worth  of  food,  clothing,  and 
ahelter  on  a  general-Issue  basis.  Total  com- 
pensattoo  will  Jump  to  00.904  a  y«ar.  where  It 
was  04.407.  assuming  the  sergeant  has  IS 
years'  service  After  30  years'  service,  he  can 
raUra  on  about  IISO  a  month,  at  the  new 


TiM  avarage  man  In  Industry  gets  04.753  a 
yaar  for  work  Involving  the  same  general  re- 
■pooilMlttles  as  those  of  a  master  aergeant, 
anecadtng  to  tba  Advisory  Commission  on 
service  pay 

PilwiM  irat  dSM  fM  only  000  a  yaar  mora 
In  boat  pay  imdar  tiM  nav  ptea.  Mo  raise  u 
propoasd  for  recruits  just  beginning  service 
At  praaant.  privates  get  03.530  a  year  and  re- 
cruits. 03,440.  That  assumes  a  value  of  $IJB6 
a  year  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  fur- 
nished by  tiM  Oovernment. 

MUltary  pay  In  these  lowaat  gradaa  Is 
allghtJy  below  the  return  from  oomparabte 
work  In  civilian  life,  as  long  aa  no  allowance 
la  made   for  indirect   beneflta  open   to   the 


llOla  objaettsa  of  tba  new  pay  scale  la  to 
make  mllltsry  careers  more  attractive,  eape- 
daliy  for  middle- bracket  oOloers.  The  armed 
foroaa  aay  they  cannot  attract  and  keep 
of  the  caliber  destrad.  at  praa- 
In  their  view,  h%har  aaJartaa 
are  needed  to  oOsat  some  dlsadvantagea  that 
military  life  can  bold. 

Tba  new  pay  system  alao  la  wanted  to 
■aodernlxe  the  pay  structure.  In  tbe  belief 
that  Injustices  have  crept  into  It  since  lu  last 
overhauling.  40  years  ago  Congraaa  appar- 
ently la  convinced  of  the  need  (or  pay  rtvl- 
alon.  daaplta  Ita  added  coau. 


Femoral  A>b-Poll-Tu  Act 


SXTSN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

TOaJK 


Di  Tm  aooBB  or  uPHMurrATiw 
Twsday.  Jitiw  H.  1949 

Mr  RBBD  of  New  York.  Mr  8p««Jier. 
the  Issue  involved  In  R  R.  3199.  which 
aeoks  to  taaXt  unlawful  the  rcquurtaMDt 
for  the  pdyment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pro- 


requisite  in  a  primary  or  other  election, 
to  whether  the  Congress  can  legally  enact 
■uch  a  law  without  violating  article  I. 
section  2  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Article  I.  section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  as  follows : 

Tba  Hmisir  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
poaed  of  members  choeen  evrry  second  year 
by  tba  psople  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  (or  electors  to  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  maintain  that  to  vote  for  H.  R.  3199  is 
to  violate  the  oath  of  office  which  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  required  to  take  before  he  can  perform 
an  official  act  as  such  representative  or 
legislate  as  such.    The  oath  is  this : 

Do  you  aolemnly  swear  that  you  wUl  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtea  agalnat  all  enemies,  (orelgn 
and  domestic;  that  ycu  wlU  bear  true  (alth 
and  allegiance  to  the  same:  that  you  take 
thla  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpoee  of  evasion,  aiul  that 
you  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  oOce  In  which  you  are  about 
to  enter. 

I  wish  to  place  emphasis  not  only  on 
the  obligation  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  upon  the  words  'That  you  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  men- 
tal reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion." 
These  words  were  to  prevent  any  side- 
stepping the  sacred  character  of  the  ob- 
ligation. 

Why  was  article  I.  section  2,  made  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Constitution?  It 
was  put  there  to  placate  the  fear  of  the 
several  States  that  the  new  government 
then  being  framed  would  be  so  all-pow- 
erful that  eventually  it  would  destroy  the 
States.  The  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  were  fully  aware  that 
unless  this  fear  could  be  allayed  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  States,  ratifi- 
cation by  the  States  would  be  impassible. 

Now  then,  let  me  produce  a  witness 
on  this  point,  one  who  sat  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  I  refer  to  James 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  after  his 
able  and  conspicuous  service  in  the  con- 
vention was  appointed  by  President 
George  Washington  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  recalled,  too.  that  Hon. 
James  Wilson  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in 
1790-92  as  professor  of  law  in  the  College 
of  Philadelphia.  Speaking  on  the  pro- 
visions of  article  I,  section  2.  of  the  Con- 
stitution here  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son: 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 
tba  Meaabara  of  tbe  Houae  of  Representattvea 
shall  be  cboaan  by  tba  psople  of  the  several 
atataa.  The  electora.  in  each  StaU.  ahall 
have  tbe  quallflcatlona  requUlte  for  electors 
of  tbe  moat  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
lagtalature. 

This  regulation  is  generous  and  wise. 
It  is  generous  for  it  entrusts  to  the  con- 
stitutions or  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
Mveral  States,  the  very  important  power 
of  ascertaining  and  directing  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  shAll  be  entitled  to 
elect  the  moat  numerous  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature.  This  unsuspici- 
ous confidence  evinces  in  the  National 
Constitution  the  most  friendly  dbpo:il- 
Uon  toward  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral States     For  how  can  a  proper  dis- 


position be  evinced  more  strongly  than 
by  providing  that  its  legislature,  so  far 
as  respects  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
It,  should  stand  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion with  theirs,  and  by  providing  fur- 
ther that  this  foundation  should  be  con- 
tinued or  altered  by  the  States  them- 
selves. 

This  regulation  Is  wise  as  well  as  gen- 
erous. An  attention  to  its  genuine 
principle  and  tendency  must  have  a 
strong  effect  in  preventing  or  destroying 
the  seeds  of  jealousy,  which  might  other- 
wise spring  up.  with  regard  to  the  genius 
and  views  of  the  National  Oovemment. 
It  has  embarked  Itself  on  the  same  bot- 
tom with  the  governments  of  the  differ- 
ent States ;  Can  a  stronger  proof  be  given 
of  its  determination  to  sink  or  swim  with 
them?  Can  proof  be  given  of  a  stronger 
desire  to  live  in  mutual  harmony  and 
affection? 

Now  then  this  que.stlon  of  paying  a 
tax  as  a  qualification  to  vote  was  known 
and  practiced  by  the  Colonial  States 
when  article  I,  section  2  wa.s  made  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the 
very  lecture  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  ex- 
pounds, and  explains  the  provision, 
article  I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  he 
takes  State  by  State  and  shows  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  each  State  leglsla- 
turo.  Bcferrlng  to  his  own  State  of 
Penaoylfanla  he  points  out: 

In  tbe  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
great  principle,  which  animates  and  governs 
this  subject,  u  secured  by  an  explicit  decla- 
ration, that  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

This— 

Continues  Mr.  Wilson- 
is  enumerated  among  the  greet  points  ahlch 
are  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  the 
government,  and  shall  forever  remain  In- 
violate. The  practical  operstlon  of  this 
great  and  Inviolable  principle  Is  thus  speci- 
fied and  directed:  In  elections  by  the  citi- 
zens, every  freeman  o(  the  age  of  21  years, 
having  resided  In  the  State  3  years  next  be- 
fore the  election,  and  within  that  time  paid 
a  State  or  county  Ux.  which  shall  have  been 
asaeaaed  at  least  0  months  before  the  elec- 
tion, shall  enjoy  the  righu  of  an  elector. 
(Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  arts.  S31  ) 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  refers  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  with  these  words: 

By  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire. 
every  male  inhabitant,  with  town  privileges, 
of  31  years  of  age.  paying  for  himself  a  poll 
tax.  has  a  right  to  vote.  In  the  town  parish 
wherein  he  dwells  In  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives" (Constitution  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, pp   11.  14.) 

A  review  of  the  State  constitutions  of 
the  time  that  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  was  formulated  had  more 
restrictions  as  a  qual.flcation  to  vote 
than  any  H.  R.  3199  seeks  to  remove  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this.  Mr.  WUson  in  his 
lecture  delivered  In  1790  after  reviewing 
the  qualifications  of  electors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  says  this: 

By  the  same  enumeration,  we  are  enabled, 
with  conactoua  pleasure,  to  view  and  to  dis- 
play tba  doaa  approximation,  which,  en  thla 
great  aub)ect.  tbe  constitutions  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Stataa  have  made,  to  what  wa  have 
already  seen  to  be  the  true  principles  and 
the  correct  theory  of  freedom. 

Again  the  same  enumeration  places  In  tba 
stronECst  and  most  striding  h);ht.  the  WiS- 
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dom  and  the  generous  confidence,  which 
rested  one  of  the  principle  pillars  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  upon  the  foundation  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

It  never  was  the  intention  of  those 
brave  and  able  men  who  framed  the  su- 
preme law  of  our  land  to  Insert  article 
I.  section  2.  as  a  part  of  it  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  States  to  obtain  their  rati- 
fication and  then  insert  a  provision  to 
enable  Congress  to  disregard  the  pledge 
to  the  States.  Those  were  not  the  days 
of  duplicity  and  demagoguery.  The  true 
way.  the  honest  method  to  meet  this  an- 
noying question  is  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  not  by  an  illegal  usurpation. 

I  cannot  support  H.  R.  3199  and  be 
true  to  my  oath  of  office. 


Presidential  Interference  in  Steel  Contro- 
versy It  a  Threat  to  Free  Collective 
Barsainins 

EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsu* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27, 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  President  Truman  projected 
himself  into  the  dispute  between  labor 
and  the  steel  Industry  he  unwittingly 
struck  at  the  principle  of  free  collective 
bargaining.  It  was  a  move,  no  doubt,  to 
gain  political  support  but  if  carried  to 
Its  logical  conclusion  might  txwmerang 
against  organized  labor.  Political  ex- 
perts say  his  action  was  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  discredit  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  if  an  agreement  is  reached  between 
the  contesting  parties  the  President  and 
labor  will  say  that  the  present  law  Is  not 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  R.  Hook,  chair- 
man of  Armco  Steel  Corp..  has  Issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  points  out  some 
pertinent  facts  and  conclusions.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing it  at  this  point : 

The  reluctance  of  the  steel  companies  to 
accept  President  Truman's  plan  for  settling 
their  dispute  with  United  Steelworkers 
(CIO)  by  appointing  a  fact-finding  board 
with  powers  to  make  recommendations  in- 
stead of  applying  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  has 
aroused  many  questions  locally. 

In  an  endeavor  to  shed  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Charles  R.  Hook,  chairman  of  Armco 
Steel  Corp.,  was  asked  to  comment. 

"Undoubtedly  the  President  realized  that 
a  curtailment  of  steel  production  would  be 
a  severe  blow  to  already  declining  business 
activity  and  wished  to  prevent  it.  However, 
the  procedure  he  adopted  Is  a  step  In  the 
direction  ot  breaking  down  the  principle 
of  free  coUectlre  bargaining  between  the 
employer  and  employee,  which  principle  the 
Administration  has  consistently  advocated. 
This  Is  not  In  the  Interests  of  either  em- 
ployee or  employer."  Mr.  Hook  said. 

"The  seriousness  of  the  situation  la  be- 
cause the  procedure  adopted  may  establish 
a  pattern  for  settling  labor  disputes  In  the 
futtire."  he  continued. 

"When  the  negotiations  between  the  steel 
companies  and  Urlted  Steelworkers  reached 
a  deadlock,  the  President  decided  to  appoint 


a  fact-finding  board,  and  that  board  has 
been  charged  with  making  a  reconunenda- 
tlon  for  settlement. 

'"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1M7 
authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  a  fact- 
finding board  when  there  Is  a  national  emer- 
gency, which  board  Is  required  to  report 
the  facts  to  the  President  but  without  rec- 
ommendation  for  settlement. 

"The  President  has  said  there  Is  no  na- 
tional emergency.  However,  In  the  present 
case  he  has  gone  beyond  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  has  charged  the  appointed 
board  not  only  to  report  the  facts,  but  to 
make  recommendations,"  Mr.  Hook  declared. 

"We  have  no  hesitancy  In  disclosing  to  the 
board  any  facu  relevant  to  tbe  sittiatlon. 
I  repeat,  we  are  opposed  to  the  t)oard  in- 
cluding recommendations  In  its  report  be- 
cause this  breaks  down  the  principle  of 
free  collective  bargaining  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  preju- 
dicing the  position  of  the  respective  parties 
before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  upon  the  facts  reported  by  the 
board. 

"It  Is  well  known  the  President  does  not 
like  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  but 
since  It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  I  can 
see  no  Justification  for  going  beyond  the 
provisions  which  would  be  used  to  cope 
with  a  national  emergency.  There  are  laws 
with  which  most  of  us  do  not  agree.  If  all 
of  us  took  the  position  we  would  Ignore 
laws  which  we  do  not  like,  respect  for  law 
would  be  broken  down,"  Mr.  Hook  con- 
cluded. 


Tkc  Future  of  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DCLICATX  raOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27. 1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  on  July  1  by  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington,  on 
president  emeritus  day. 

That  day  honored  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bun- 
nell upon  his  retirement  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Alaska,  a  position  which 
he  held  with  great  distinction  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Alaska  and 
Alaskans  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  Dr.  Bun- 
nell and  president  emeritus  day  was  a 
fitting  occasion  to  acknowledge  that 
debt. 

Congressman  Jackson  was  a  happy 
choice  as  principal  speaker  to  do  honor 
to  Dr.  Bunnell.  His  long-standing 
friendship  with  Alaska  was  reaffirmed 
by  his  excellent  speech  setting  forth  his 
belief  in  Alaska's  future.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred 
upon  Congressman  Jackson  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had 
a  very  deep  and  sincere  Interest  In  Alaaka. 
Sometimes  my  interest  has  been  commend- 
ed— not  rarely.  I  have  been  censured  for  It, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  oftentimes,  even 
the  staunchest  friends  of  Alsaka  have  been 
somewhat  preplexed  by  It. 

Perhaps  my  interest  In  Alaska  stems  from 
my  mother,  who  was  bom  above  the  Arctic 
Circle  In  Norway.  Maybe  I  have  the  aurora 
borealls  In  my  birthright. 


Seriously,  though,  the  explanation  la  very 
simple.  In  Congress  1  represent  your  closest 
neighbor— my  native  State  of  Washington. 
Our  future,  and  Indeed  that  of  the  entire 
Pacific  Northwest.  Ls  inseparably  linked  with 
yours;  your  prosperity  is  ours;  your  adver- 
sity we  share;  and  unless  your  defenses  are 
sound,  we  are  vulnerable. 

We  are  gathered  to  mark  a  milestone  in 
the  growth  of  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. We  honor  a  man  who  has  devoted  half 
a  lifetime  to  the  development  of  this  In- 
stitution from  the  day  It  opened  its  doors — 
to  admit  only  fl  students— until  today.  Wa 
wish  Godspeed  to  hia  succeaaor,  knowing 
that  he  assumes  great  responsibilities  as  he 
takes  up  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

There  are  many  things  which  serve  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Bunnell  far  better  than  I 
could  ever  hope  to  In  words: 
The  buildings  that  stand  on  this  campus; 
The  growth  of  the  university  from  Its 
initial  enrollment  of  6  to  Its  present  student 
body  of  well  over  400. 

The  prestige  the  university  haa  gained  In 
Its  short  lifetime; 

The  faculty  which  the  unlveraltr  haa  been 
able  to  attract; 

The  spirit  that  pen&des  the  university; 
The  many  successful  alumni  who  have  left 
the  university  to  make  their  contributions 
to  society. 

All  these  things  pay  their  tribute  to  Dr. 
Bunnell.  But  perhaps  the  moat  eloquent 
tribute  of  all  lies  In  the  many  people  who 
have  Journeyed  to  Fairbanks — many  of  them 
from  great  distances — to  honor  their  presi- 
dent emeritus. 

As  well  as  marking  a  milestone  In  the 
growth  of  thU  university,  thU  day  marks  a 
milestone  In  Alaskan  hUtory.  Tha  Rusalana 
first  settled  in  Alaska  near  Kodlak  In  1784. 
They  stayed  for  83  years,  until  18«7,  when 
they  transferred  the  Territory  to  the  United 
States.  Today.  July  1,  1M9,  Alaaka  has  en- 
Joyed  an  Identical  period  of  time  tmder  the 
American  flag. 

How  has  Alaaka  fared  under  that  flag? 
I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say — as  President  Tru- 
man has  said  of  the  United  States— that  tha 
state  of  the  Territory  is  good.  Settlement 
proceeds,  overcoming  past  dlfllcultles.  New 
Industries  and  businesses  come  Into  being. 
The  population,  like  the  cities,  continues  to 
grow. 

But  what  Is  more  Important,  Alaska  Is  be- 
ginning to  take  shape  In  the  minds  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  place  of  great  po- 
tential and  a  Territory  of  growing  Impor- 
tance in  the  world  of  today. 

For  one  thing,  Alaska  has  grown  in  politi- 
cal stature  In  the  minds  of  the  Western 
World.  The  activity  permitted  to  you  Alas- 
kans Is  limited  by  your  organic  act.  Within 
thoae  limits,  though,  you  are  doing  yotir  part 
to  develop  Alaska.  You  are  signifying  your 
good  faith  and  energy  in  the  way  you  are 
handling  your  own  jwograms. 

You  have  been  ahead  of  many  of  our  Statea 
In  many  social  movements. 

You  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  even 
before  the  constitutional  amendment  took 
effect  In  the  States. 

This  Is  extremely  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  In  Congress  who  are  anxious  that  Alaaka 
receive  her  due  consideration.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Alaskans  as  a  people  capable  of  gov- 
erning themselves  la  growing. 

One  might  say  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
discovery of  Alaaka.  WhUe  the  Territory 
was  actually  discovered  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Western  World  208  years  ago  this  month. 
It  might  be  said  to  have  been  dlacovered  by 
the  United  States  only  10  years  ago.  It  was 
discovered  partly  because  the  spotlight  of 
world  affairs  was  focused  more  strongly  on 
Alaska  than  It  had  ever  been  before.  Tha 
strategic  Importance  of  Alaaka  waa  realized- 
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AU  o€  M  tft  praud  ci  ite  «M*d«  o(  iMd- 
•nlUp  that  OorWaor  OnHnlaf  hM  flvtn  to 
AlMka.   It  to  •  rteortf  td  eouraf*  and  •cixi«t«> 


This  MooDd  tftocoTtnr  or  AlMk*  hM  OMant 
tncTMMd  P«d«nU  AcUTtty  to  th«  Tcrrttory 
which  tuu  BMftnt  mucb  to  tout  •conomy. 

But  whl!«  AlwkA'i  itr«t^lc  Importane* 
tmm  •  military  rtrw  may  hare  been  lar^ly 
Nq^OBsIbl*  for  this  r«nacofery.  It  is  tim* 
tlMt  America  tMfan  to  reallza  Alaaka'i  im- 
portaaea  to  Amartea  in  numaroua  otbar  waya. 
Mv  asampte.  wtth  American  minaral  r«- 
■ovreaa  dwtntfllnf.  aba  will  lOon  come  to 
AapcBd  more  and  mora  oo  tbe  rich  storehouac 
at  mlneraU  tbat  ramatna  tm tapped  in  Alaska. 
Tb*  paper  and  pulp  tnduatry  of  Alaska  has 
•  bright  future,  and  la  dcatlned  to  attract 
capital.  Income.  Joba.  and  people— Alaska'a 
greatest  nasd. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  II  Alaska  la  to 
raallae  the  bright  future  that  could  t>e  hera. 

What  doea  that  future  hold?  Alaaka  has 
always  had  a  predominant  luduatry  Furs 
were  replaced  by  (otd.  Oold  waa  foll<>wed  by 
Habarlca,  and  (laberlea  by  the  muahroomlng 
program  at  Fadarml  eooatructlon. 

BM^tbar*  to  no  reaaon  why  Alaaka  should 

tbe  TwTltoty  poaaaaaaa,  vintMlly  tmtonciiad. 
tba  ksratoiM  to  dlvarsMsd  tedisstry:  Biyrdo- 

slectrtc  power — 8.000.000  kUowatta  of  It.  more 
than  tnrea  tunaa  that  of  TVA.  Thla  la  a 
raaourcs  which,  during  the  brief  period  I 
have  been  In  Congraaa.  h»»  brougbt  about 
an  aoonoBoic  revolution  in  my  aaetloo  of  tbe 
OBttad  Stataa.  We  know  bow  to  put  that 
alaalila  power  to  work  In  chemical  indua- 
Maa  aa4.  what  to  mora  important,  in  the 
proesaslng  of  metals.  Bauxite  ore  is  even 
atoippad  2.000  mllea  to  tiie  aouroe  of  low-coat 
fomm  in  the  Northweat  to  be  procaaaed  Into 
alHtoinum.  That  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
tba  alaaoat  aaagnettc  attraction  that  bydro- 
alactrle  powas  baa  for  industry. 

Lean  than  one-half  of  1  percent  at  yov 
bydroalaeUic  potential  has  bean  devalopad. 
lU  davelopnent  wtU  have  to  be  a  Job  largely 
for  tbe  Federal  OoTemment.  I  hope  tbat 
thto  potential  will  be  cfBcienUy  developed 
In  the  interest  of  the  public — ao  that  the 
public  will  derive  the  ntazlmum  benefit  from 
a  blcaalng  native  haa  given  ua. 

I  am  told  that  It  to  highly  Ukely  that  puip 
and  paper  can  baeoma  major  industries  here 
In  Alaaka  bringing  greater  wealth  and  em- 
ployment to  the  Territory. 

Totir  Territorial  Oovemmant  to  not  bUnd 
to  tbe  potential  that  to  Alaaka 's.  The  Alaska 
Development  Board  and  other  a^ndas  are 
working  with  one  tndustriai  proapact  In  tba 
of  ByCktMlactrIc  power  which  alone 
fea  faaponslble  for  Increasing  by  SO 
It  tba  praaant  population  of  the  Terri- 


l^ere  to  one  problem  that  lies  at  the  heart 
ar  Alaska's  seonomic  future  which  has  con- 
eamcd  me  greatly  That  la  the  problem  of 
aaeurlng  eOdant  kyw-«aat  traaaportotion  to 
Alaaka  from  tba  Btataa.  Bona  oT  you  may 
know  that  I  waa  the  author  of  a  bill  In  1M7 
to  aubaidlae  Alaaka  snipping.  While  that 
law  waa  not  aa  eOacuve  aa  it  should  have 
baae.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
formulate  very  ahortly  permanent  legislation 
tbat  will  sacurs  for  the  Territory  tbe  low- 
tbat  to  so  saasiitlal  to  tu 


X  bava  Indicated  that  tbe  future  of  Alaska 
wlU  dapaad  ^»*W^1  upon  the  actions  of  the 
Fadsral  Ck>vemmant.  And  those  actiona  will 
navar  reach  their  maatmiun  until  Alaaka  has 
reached  statehood.  I  am  for  statehood,  and 
tbe  sooner  the  better — tba  better  lor  Alaaka 
for  the  IteUoa. 
with  statabootf.  there  will  come 
certain  responsibtuties  for  the  peopla  of 
Ai~»^  Thto  unlveraity  will  play  a  great 
mkt  In  helping  Alaskans  maat  thto  challenge. 
9Ua  to  an  institution  at  blghar  learning  that 
atanda  on  one  of  the  few  remaining  front lera 
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of  tba  world  today.    Aa  we  auurfc  thli  Btfla- 
in  the  life  of  thto  unlveraity,  wa  Bvat 
lo%a  some  of  the  greet  reaponaibiUtlea 
tbat  faB  upoQ  it. 

Wbetbar  we  like  It  or  not,  America  to  today 
tba  trustee  of  Weatam  civil  laatlon.  We  are 
without  doubt  the  poUtlcal  and  spiritual 
laadar  of  tba  Weatam  World.  We  strive. 
through  the  political  and  aeonomlc  health 
of  a«r  Matkm.  to  prove  tbat  oar  way  of  life 
to  oBbetlee.  We  bopa  to  win  (or  th^  world 
tbat  way  of  Ufa. 

We  are  the  leaders  of  the  world  today  partly 
because  of  axxr  sheer  physical  power.  We 
are  Ibat  in  oxir  ability  to  make  things— last 
year  our  economic  machine  tiu-ned  otit  ffUO,' 
000.000.000  In  gooda.  and  there  waa  the  buy- 
ing power  to  eoDaume  it. 

We  are  first  in  extending  our  cltlaens  the 
higlMst  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  knovm.  We  are  first  in  equality  of 
opportunity. 

And  we  are  first  militarily.  We  won  the 
race  of  discovery.     We  have  the  atom  bomb. 

It  to  easy  to  sit  back  and  look  at  that  Im- 
pressive list  of  "firsts"  and  be  aatiafled.  But 
thitt  to  preciaely  what  America  cannot  afford 
to  do  today — sit  back  and  look  at  Itaelf  and 
be  satisfied.  We  are  leaden  pradailj  ba- 
canaa  we  have  never  been  satisfied. 

Instead  of  merely  looking  at  tba  record, 
we  must  try  to  dtoeovar  tba  raaaon  for  our 
achievement.  And  then  we  must,  more 
aealoualy  than  ever,  pursue  that  dynamic 
purpoae. 

I  aiu  convinced  that  we  are  the  leaders 
of  the  world  today  ttecacse  we  have  encour- 
aged diversity.  We  have  foatarod  competi- 
tion. Oui  Nation  is  tbe  hoaaa  of  nearly  ISO.- 
000.000  peopla  of  aU  natlosaUtles.  In  them 
we  have  the  greateat  amalgamation  of  Ideaa 
known  to  htotory. 

We  have  not.  by  and  large,  been  afraid  of 
Ideas.  We  have  encouraged  the  adventurous 
mind — tbe  striking  out  for  new  and  better 
tblnga. 

Moat  of  us  believe  atroigly  tai  our  system 
of  oompetiUve  enterprlaa.  Wa  can  safely  aay. 
I  believe,  that  our  economic  preeminence  is 
due  to  it,  not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  wealth 
of  reaourcaa  given  ua  by  a  bountiful  nature 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  poUUcal 
health  and  strength  grow  out  of  a  like  compe- 
tition of  Ideaa. 

Our  whole  political  syitam  to  founded  on 
the  principle  that  all  ideaa — save  those  which 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  system  by  force 
and  Ttolsnaa  are  entitled  to  be  entared  into 
an  open  market  place  of  ideaa.  But  there 
they  muat  take  their  chance  with  Uie  rest. 
We  believe  that  If  Ideas  are  good,  they  will. 
In  time,  prevail.  If  they  are  bud  Ideas,  or 
If  they  are  not  suited  to  the  times,  they 
perish. 

In  my  opinion,  the  graataat  danger  we  face 
today  to  that  we  might,  of  our  own  volition. 
In  fear  and  hysteria  doae  that  market  place 
to  aome  ideaa. 

T'o  my  mind,  that  would  be  an  American 
disaster. 

It  would  mean  the  undermining  of  our 
entire  system. 

It  would  mean  the  loaa  of  our  supertorHy. 

Let  me  emphaaixe— cloaing  the  market- 
place to  certain  ideaa  would  not  mean  the 
staaaping  out  of  thoaa  Idaaa.  The  idea  of 
dictatorahip.  whether  of  the  -ight  or  left, 
haa  been  compared  to  a  canceruus  growth. 
It  flouriahes  in  darkncaa;  when  expoaad  to 
the  light.  It  withers  away  and  diea.  We 
cannot  combat  It  so  long  aa  It  remaina  in 
American  darkneea. 

I  atrongly  twlleve  that  thoae  who  would 
aaa  tba  American  markat  ptaea  of  idaaa 
cloaed  to  anj  system  of  hoiMB  thought  have 
lost  faith  that  our  American  way  of  living 
and  thinking  has  the  strength  to  survive 
open  competition. 

I  have  not  loat  that  faith.  I  am  convinced 
that   communtom.   or  any   other   lam.   will 


ba  ooaquered  In  thla  oountry  if  It  to 
kroogbt  baad-on  with  our  Utoaa— in  the  open 

Today,  the  question  of  our  security  U 
uppermoat  in  the  minda  of  moat  Americana — 
and  I'm  sure  in  yours  alao. 

Is  America  strong  and  aecure? 

I  am  here  to  aaaure  you  of  my  personal 
belief  that  America  Is  strong  and  secure. 

But.  aa  I  have  aaid.  it  to  not  sufhclent  to 
rest  on  that  statement.  It  to  eceentUl  tliat 
we  examine  the  source  of  our  strength. 

Many  share  the  mtoUken  t>ellef  that  our 
security  rests  wboUy  in  the  atomic  bomb 
They  believe  that  the  moat  Important  thing 
to  American  security  to  keeping  tbe  secret  of 
the  bomb. 

But  security  does  not  He  In  secrecy  alone. 
There  is  no  duubt  that  the  IXMnb  gives  us  a 
treaandous  political  aa  well  as  physical  ad- 
vantage at  the  moment.  But  tlie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  been  told  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing pbyalctota  in  the  world  that  keep- 
ing the  secret  of  the  tximb  to  a  holding  opera- 
tion. True.  It  to  a  hlgiily  important  holding 
operation,  and  it  to  being  done  with  the 
utmoat  competence.  But  we  cannot  expect 
to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  the  bomb  forever. 

We  lire  In  a  fast-moving  world.  Toda)  a 
weapona  may  be  on  tomorrow's  scrap  heap. 

We  won  the  race  of  diaoovery  only  be- 
cauae  American  leaders  had  courage  and 
vigor.  A  full  year  before  our  entry  into  the 
war.  thto  country  began  to  pour  great  sums 
of  money  Into  a  project  which  they  knew 
might  not  succeed  In  time. 

Where  would  be  be  today  If  Prealdent 
Rooeevelt  had  not  bad  the  courage  and  the 
foresight  to  undertake  such  a  venture? 

What  If  he  had  l)een  a  man  who  said  "It 
can't  be  done  "7 

There  waa  a  chance  that  it  eotildn't  be 
done — In  ume.  But  we  took  the  ctiauce.  We 
embarked  on  a  Nation-wide  effort  at  dis- 
covery. We  enlisted  the  greatest  brains 
available  in  the  land. 

Many  of  thoee  brains  were  not  American 
bralna:  aa  Bdward  R.  Murrow  pointed  out, 
Albert  Blnstein.  a  Oerman  reftigee.  and  Enrico 
Fermi,  an  Italian,  might  well  have  been 
among  tba  diaplaced  pasaooa  of  modem 
Kurope.  and  we  might  have  loat  the  battle 
of  the  atomic  scientists. 

But  America  took  those  men  in.  It  gave 
them  freedom  and  let  their  great  minds  roam 
where  they  might 

America  took  vlgoroua  actloa. 

We  refuaad  to  aay.  'It  can't  be  done." 

Therefore  I  say  our  security  Ilea  not  in 
tba  bomb  Itaelf.  but  In  our  ability  to  keep 
pace  with  invention.  It  Ilea  in  our  freedom. 
our  Ingenuity,  otir  cowage. 

The  problems  of  our  modem  world  grow 
more  Inunense  each  day     Aa  an  example: 

The  peace  and  proaperlty  hang  perlloualy 
upon  the  health  aiid  well-being  of  the 
American  economic  machine.  Tet  what  a 
delicate  machine  It  is.  A  small  piece  g^ta 
out  of  adjustment,  and  the  whole  machine 
wanta  to  fly  to  pieces. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  It  do  so  any  more, 
not  only  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  world. 

Fersonally  I  am  not  a  defeatist.  I  believe 
the  machine  can  be  kept  In  good  operation. 
But  to  do  that  will  take  vlgoroua  and  coura- 
gcoua  action. 

A  half-bearted  step  may  be  worse  than 
none  at  all.  A  half-hearted  step  may  be  like 
tightening  a  bolt  on  the  machine  half  way. 
and  then  counting  on  the  bolt  to  withstand 
any  strain.  There  will  be  no  room  for  the 
people  who  like  to  say.  "It  can  t  be  done. ' 

Defeattom  muat  be  a  thing  of  the  pMt. 

Z  beUave  that  these  thoughta  carry  two 
main  Isasons  for  this  university. 

Over  half  of  the  university  is  devoted  to 
a  liberal  Arte  currlcxilum.  Throvigh  thto 
currlctUum  tbe  unlveraity  shapes  the  minds 
of  studeuu  who  are  destined  to  becoraa 
Cltlaens  of  thto  leading  Nauou  of  tba  vortd. 
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In  my  opinion.  It  to  highly  Important  that 
thto  university  make  very  sure  that  lu  stu- 
denu  are  expoaed  to  a  market  place  of  ideaa 
that  to  truly  open. 

The  dean  of  Harvard  College  has  recently 

said: 

"The  world  to  full  of  dangeroua  ideaa.  and 
we  are  both  naive  and  stupid  if  we  believe 
that  the  way  to  prepare  inteUigent  young 
men  to  face  the  world  to  to  try  to  protect 
them  from  such  ideaa  while  they  are  in 
college  Four  years  spent  in  an  insulated 
nursery  will  produce  gullible  innocents,  not 
tough-minded  realtots  who  know  what  they 
believe  tiecause  they  have  faced  the  enemies 
of  their  beliefa.  •  •  •  ^t  have  confidence 
In  the  maturity  and  Intelligence  of  studenu. 
We  have  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
American  democracy.  There  to  no  danger 
from  an  open  Commiinlst  which  to  half  so 
great  as  the  danger  from  thoee  who  would 
destroy  'reedom  in  the  name  of  freedom." 

I  believe  that  this  university  miist  share 
thto  confidence  in  ita  students.  We  do  not 
kill  ideas  by  trying  to  Ignore  them;  we  only 
hamper  the  creatlpn  of  new  ideas. 

Many  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  Uught  in 
the  llt)eral  arU  curriculum  are  not  exact  sci- 
ences. I  refer  particularly  to  the  so-called 
social  sciences — history,  political  science, 
and  economics. 

These  are  comparatively  young  studies. 
They  do  not  lend  themselves  yet  to  exact 
formulas.  We  are  still  groping  for  many  of 
the  answers  in  these  fields.  Thto  groping 
has  torn  the  world  in  two. 

But  t)ecau8e  these  are  inexact  sciences.  It 
becomes  all  the  more  important  that  none 
of  the  avenues  of  thought  be  blocked  to 
student  or  teacher.  For  if  any  avenue  re- 
mains unexplored,  then  we  shall  never  know 
whether  or  not  it  conUlns  the  truth. 

Our  American  strength  grows  out  of  the 
Interplay  of  many  kinds  of  ideas  from  many 
kinds  of  people.  Just  as  we  would  not  limit 
the  variety  of  people  In  America,  so  we  should 
not  want  to  limit  the  variety  of  ideas. 

The  University  of  Alaska  wUl  bear  another 
great  respcmsibUlty.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Geophysical  Institute,  the  university 
vrtll  devote  more  and  more  of  Its  time  to 
basic  Arctic  research.  An  essential  compan- 
ion institute  for  which  we  are  all  working 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  to  an  Arctic 
Institute  of  Health.  May  It  soon  become  a 
reality.  The  question  of  sxirvival  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  have  now  turned  to 
these  northern  latitudes.  We  must  not  leave 
a  stone  ixnturned  in  thto  vital  field  of  Arctic 
research.  Our  survival  may  depend  on  It. 
We  are  now  behind.  We  must  overcome  the 
lag  without  delay.  Thto  university  should 
be  the  center  of  that  research  for  the  West- 
em  World.  Let  us  marshal  our  forces  for 
thto  graat  task. 

Basle  raaearch  represents  the  greatest  ad- 
venture know-i  to  modatn  man  in  his  search 
for  knowledge.  It  repreaents  the  type  of 
thing  at  which  Americans  have  excelled,  and 
In  which  the  atrength  of  America  lies. 

For  the  baslt  rasoarcher  sets  out  not  even 
knowing  what  he  expects  to  find.  He  sets 
out  on  an  unmarke*'.  sea  of  the  unknown. 
trying  to  find  the  signposts  that  may  lead 
the  sclentlrts  who  foUow  to  new  continents 

of  truth. 

In  a  sense,  the  project  to  develop  the 
atomic  bomb  might  be  considered  basic  re- 
searcL.  It  to  true  that  the  end  result  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  scienttots  from  the  out- 
set. Yet  time  was  a  factor;  if  the  bomb  had 
been  perfected  too  late,  its  value  would  have 
t)een  small  Indeed.  The  atomic  scienttots 
knew  thto.  Yet  they  took  ihe  chance.  They 
expended  money,  energy,  and  ingenuity,  be- 
cause they  reftiaed  to  believe  that  it  couldn't 
be  done. 

In  thla  field  of  haslc  resecrch.  it  to  equaUy 
Important  that  no  avenue  of  research  be 
blocked  The  mind  of  the  scientist  muat 
be  completely  open  to  oboarve  the  facta  aa 
ha  sees  them. 


1  Lave  said  that  the  problems  of  the  world 
grow  daily  more  complex.  I  have  said  that 
their  solution  requires  vigorous  action.  But 
vlgoroui  action  without  inteUigent  under- 
standing may  be  worse  than  no  action  at  all. 

Thto  places  one  final  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility upon  thto  university — merely 
becaust  it  to  an  institutioi.  of  learning  in 
a  part  of  the  free  world. 

Thoee  who  study  and  learn  here  wUl  de- 
part to  become  citizens  of  the  leading  Na- 
tion in  the  wOTld.  If  that  Nation  to  to  be 
a  good  leader,  its  citizens  mtist  be  informed. 
They  must  know  their  responsibilities.  They 
must  understand  precisely  what  these  re- 
sponslbllltlea  mean.  They  must  understand 
the  problems  that  face  thto  Nation  and  that 
face  the  world.  They  must  know  the  source 
of  America's  strength. 

The  University  of  Alaska  to  the  sole  place 
of  higher  learning  in  Its  part  of  the  world.  It 
stands  in  a  coimtry  where  men  have  not  been 
afraid  to  strike  out  into  imknown  lands.  It 
must  preserve  thto  tradition  in  the  fields  of 
knowledge  that  remain  unexplored. 

Frontiers  lie  neither  north,  south,  east,  or 
west.  They  lie  whether  man  and  hto  mind 
meet  a  tjarrier  and  an  opportunity.  The 
frcmtlers  of  the  mind  are  everywhere.  They 
provide  an  opportunity — a  challenge. 

May  this  university  and  thoee  who  study 
here  regard  these  frontiers  as  challenges — not 
aa  obstacles.  May  they  cross  these  frontiers 
as  Americans  always  have — without  fearing 
the  tinknown. 


Wky  I  Voted  Afainst  the  Gore 
AsricBltnral  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  niiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  22,  1949 
Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
40  year':  I  voted  for  all  bills  in  aid  of 
agriculture,  for  I  believed  that  agricul- 
ture should  receive  a  fair  compensation 
for  its  livestock  and  crops.    Such  com- 
pensation resulting  from  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  provides  the  farmers  with  suf- 
ficient purchasing  power  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  necessities  for  themselves  and 
their  famUies,  and  also  the  necessary 
farm  implements  which  absorb  the  out- 
put of  manufacturers  and  naturally  cre- 
ates work  and  employment  for  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  businessman,  and  laborer. 
The  financial  crash  of  1929  increased 
in  velocity  imtil  1932,  when  it  had  en- 
gtilfed  not  only  business  but  extended  to 
cover  every  phase  of  our  economy.    Six- 
teen  Liillion  people  were  unemployed,  and 
an  additional  16.000,0(X)  people  were  em- 
ployed part  time  on  extremely  meager 
wages,  which  made  it  virtually  impossible 
for  them  to  purchase  sufBcient  food  for 
their  families.    Consequently  the  prices 
of  farm  products  fell  far  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

President  Roosevelt  relieved  somewhat 
the  sad  plight  and  condition  of  agricul- 
ture by  recommending  legislation  that 
aided  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
provided  work  for  those  unemployed.  I 
natxirally  voted  for  all  legislation  which 
aided,  among  other  things,  agriculture  as 
such. 

During  the  war.  I  continued  to  support 
farm-relief  legislation,  which  had  as  its 


purpose  the  stimulating  and  encouraging 
of  greater  production.  This  aid  to  agri- 
culture In  the  form  of  price-support  pro- 
visions Increased  the  cost  of  food  to  the 
consumer.  But  the  same  conditions  do 
not  exist  today.  The  farmer  is  prosper- 
ous today  and  does  not  need  that  aid  and 
support  of  the  Government  which  has 
cost  the  Government  since  1933  directly 
over  $15,000,000,000,  and  indirectly  an 
addiUonal  $11,000,000,000.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  aid  to  the  farmer  which  took 
the  form  of  price-support  programs  in 
the  main,  did  not  hold  down  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  level  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability  to  pay. 

Therefore.  I  have  supported  the  princi- 
ples advocated  and  urged  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Brannan,  some  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Pace  bill. 
This  bill  intended  to  bring  about  the  re- 
duction of  food  costs  to  the  consumer, 
but  unfortunately,  the  RepubUcans, 
aided  and  assisted  by  the  Dixiecrats,  pre- 
vailed in  their  combined  vote  against  re- 
lief to  the  consumer. 

Yes,  I  advocated  and  supported  the 
Pace  bill  because  it  tended  to  give  some 
relief  for  the  first  time  to  the  consumers 
by  bringing  down  prices  of  foodstuffs 
they  buy.  Since  the  intended  relief  was 
voted  down  by  the  Republicans  and  reac- 
tionary Democrats,  I  cast  my  vote  against 
the  Gore  bill  knowmg  that  it  would  be 
the  incentive  to  continue  the  high  pre- 
vailing prices  on  all  foodstuffs. 

What  I  feared  is  already  taking  place, 
for  on  Friday,  July  22,  the  newspapers 
published  the  fact  that  the  prices  on 
foods  such  as  meats,  poultry,  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  increasing  and  will  in- 
crease still  further,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  wage  earner  to  provide 
sufficiently  for  his  family  on  his  present 
wages.  Consequently  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  demand  an  increase  in  his 
wages. 

The  situation  calls  for  early  and  fav- 
orable action  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
which  I  shall  Insist  upon  and  demand. 
Properly  on  Friday,  the  day  following 
the  vote  on  the  agriculture  bill,  the  House 
Chaplam  prayed  for  equity  and  justice 
and  rightly  so.  because  he  must  have 
reaUzed  that  the  vote  on  the  agricul- 
ture bill  demonstrated  a  lack  of  both 
equity  and  Justice— indeed  was  entirely 
devoid  of  the  necessary  virtues  of  equity 
and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with  interest  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  July  26.  1949,  which  I  recom- 
mend for  reading  by  the  Members  of  the 
House.  It  is  entitled  "A  High-Price  Vote" 
and  comments  on  the  action  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  as  follows: 

a  HICH-PXICX  VOTX 

What  the  Hoxiae  did  last  week  in  rejecting 
a  trial  run  of  the  Brannan  farm  program  waa 
to  vote  for  higher  1950  prices  on  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

The  House,  through  a  coalition  of  79  Dem- 
ocrats and  160  Republlcana,  voted  to  retain 
for  another  year  the  high  wartime  leveto  of 
price  support. 

It  rejected  both  the  Aiken  law.  which 
would  have  lowered  the  supprart  leveto  sub- 
■taatially  next  year,  and  the  administration  a 
nodttled  Brannan  plan,  which  would  have 
cbanged  the  method  of  auMWtUug  farm  in- 
come on  certain  test  c  iiiiMiimf  in  such  a 
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prices  at  a  bdgh  aad  rtgM  level.    It  voted  to 
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to  buy  farm  pn#Mli  and  kaap 

W«  bops  that  ts  not  !«*■«  to  b*  ttaa  ▼srdlet 
of  tho  lanato  as  wall.  Tba  Braanau  plan 
siiould  has*  a  fair  trial.  On  soma  ooaamod- 
nisa,  such  aa  bofs.  It  nnntomptotM  wbat  may 
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SZTBHBION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  w, 


Wednesdmw.  Jnhf  IT.  IMf 

Mr.  TOLLCFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
edltorUI  appcartnc  in  the  Watbliiffton 
Post  JuJy  26.  1949.  points  up  a  sttuatkxx 
which  is  of  serious  concern  to  aH  think* 
Inc  people  who  believe  that  our  Judiciary 
ahoaU  be  nonpartisan  and  nonpoHUcal. 
R  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  not  only  fflve  conslderalton  to 
the  appointment  of  at  least  one  Republl- 
OB  to  the  District  Federal  bench  but  will 
■etatfy  raeommaDd  it.  However,  the 
raeord  of  appoftifunU  to  the  Federal 
btnch  since  Iftl  doas  aal  aflor  much 
encouracement. 

The  editorial  follows: 

xoacas  am  pocirm 

base  been  rsporto  tbat  tba  Attorney 
to  eanalderta«   tba    iliilii>mij    of 
a  RepubUcan  (or  eaa  of  tba 
batac  wsatad  for  tba  DU- 
trtet's  FMaral  cowrta.    Tbls  u  a  story  wbteb 

Of  tba  la  judgca  «•  ttM  Chctot  Oourt  of 
Appaala  tar  tba  Dtolilii  aad  tba  ouutct 
Coort.  oaa  la  a  RapuMlean.  8bo«M  aU  of  tba 
new  appatotaaa  ba  of  tba  opposite  ptibtlBil 
fattb.  tbaa  would  laault  to  a  ttviatoa  of  as 
1  BepubUaaa.    A  chacfe  aada  aot 


It  ti  vary  true  that  partlaan  poUtleal  sflHla- 

tiOB  to  the  artacnoB  of  a  Jiaiii.  Bos  R  ti  siao 
tms  that  one  Important  source  of  strength 
of  tba  VMaral  judiciary  arises  from  public 
oonfldanee  to  Its  nonpolltlcal  character. 
That  eonflrtmca  oii(bt  not  to  ba  taopalrcd  by 
overloading  tba  eoorta  wtth  JMiM  of  one 
political  faith.  If.  «b«t  all  faclora  are  coa- 
■tdared.  serially  (laiipatont  mma  can  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  both  partlea. 


TW  Fatare  af  Great 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  KoaxH  xtJJLctA 

m  THx  Booas  or  BwassinATXVBft 

Wednesday,  July  27. 1949 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
now  the  ecocxjmlc  situation  in  England 
presents  a  startling  situation.  With  all 
the  money  we  have  dumped  Into  the 
BrttiBtft  lap^  they  appear  to  be  no  better 
oil.  atovlouilr  vorae.  than  when  we 
started  backing  her  up  with  our  money. 
Each  side,  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Socialists,  blame  the  other.  It  appears 
from  this  distance  that  neither  side  is 
to  blame  for  the  pmtonate  cause  of  the 
situation.  To  explain  Just  what  I  mean 
let  me  say  that  England  is  too  small  o 
country  to  maintain  her  population. 
The  following  table  wOl  be  of  Interest: 

Square  miles 

Bnglaod — M.  328 

north    Dakota 70.666 

Montana 147. 138 

Teaaa 367.  S3» 

In  other  words.  North  Dakota  is  larger 
in  area  tnaa  ■upland.  Montana  is  three 
tunes  as  largs.  aad  Texas  is  over  five 
timca  as  large. 

Xbgland.  Scotland  and  Wales  together 
only  have  an  area  tn  square  miles  of  S8.- 
745  Hara  aaala  MMtH  Dakota  la  nearly 
as  laria  m  Bwlaiid.  Seottaatf.  and  Wales, 
while  Maataiia  is  almoet  twice  as  large 
as  the  combined  area  of  the  Brttlah  lalcs. 
Tesas  is  three  times  as  larvt  aa  the 
British  Isles.  The  populations  range  aa 
follows : 

British  Isles 47.636.000 

North   Dakota 557.000 

ilontona   506.000 

TazM 6.414.804 

The  total  population  of  North  Dakota. 
**'n*tffll.  and  Texas  is  7.480.804.  The 
total  poptilatlon  of  England.  Scotland, 
and  Walea  la  47.835,000  or  nearly  seven 
tha  population  of  these  three 
The  combined  areas  in  ;>quare 
of  North  Dakota.  Montana  and 
Texas  la  48*442  square  aaika.  The  area 
of  England.  Scotland,  and  Waka  ts  88.- 
745  square  mllca.  That  means  500  people 
to  tiM  aquare  mlla  aro  trylHB  to  live  in 
iBCiaad.  while  m  ttaa  thraefltatas  named 
15  paopla  per  square  mile  inhabit  the 
area. 

Docs  Great  Britain  have  great  agri- 
cultural areas'*    No. 

Does  England  have  coal?  A  poor  grade 
ooal  aad  down  deep:  tt  eeelB  laa  BMich  to 
mine   it.     The   supply   la  also  limited. 


North  DakoU  alone  has  more  coal  than 
all  of  Europe. 
Does  gngt*»d  have  forests?    Nothing 

Does  EngtoiM*  have  any  natural  re- 
sources tlMrt  ooidd  ever  hope  to  sustain 
the  population.    No. 

England  In  the  past  has  survived  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  colonial  empire,  and 
the  resources  of  her  colonies  have  been 
bffoiicht  to  England  by  exploitation  of 
tba  people  who  produced  the  raw  ma- 
tarlaL  bfland  then  maaitfactured  this 
raaterfal  Into  goods  and  sMppad  them  in 
International  trade  around  the  world. 
This  trade  made  her  a  great  sea  power 
which  was  necessary  to  protect  this  shlp- 
plxig.  Heretofore  many  countries  traded 
raw  materials  to  England  for  manu- 
factured goods.  We  used  to  send  most 
of  our  cotton  to  England.  &it  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  recent  years: 
The  British  Empire  is  breaking  up.  For 
centuries  India  kept  England  going,  but 
only  through  the  exploitation  of  the 
people  of  India.  India  now  is  an  in- 
dependent  nation,  r  nd  England  will  have 
to  give  up  more  of  its  colonial  possessions 
Just  as  soon  an  the  people  of  the  other 
colonies  are  able  to  free  themselves. 

Added  to  this,  other  nations  like  the 
United  States  are  l)eglnnlng  to  do  all  of 
their  own  manufacturing.  New  England 
became  a  great  manufacturing  center 
and  no  doubt  interfer»»d  with  manufac- 
turing in  England.  The  process  is  going 
on  further  in  this  country,  for  now  shirts, 
once  made  In  England  or  New  England, 
are  made  right  down  there  where  the 
cotton  grows.  The  whole  movement, 
even  in  America,  is  to  recede  from  the 
large  centers  and  build  plants  aU  over 
the  country.  North  Dakota  alone  has 
two  packing  plants  and  one  large  floor 
mill.  Tou  can  see  how  this  ixtxress  is 
golnc  on  even  in  America  Minneapolis 
was  once  the  largest  flour  manufacturing 
city  in  the  United  States,  but  other  points 
are  developing,  like  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  and 
local  mills  all  over  the  West.  It  is  a 
movement  of  decentralization. 

North  Dakota,  for  example,  has  no  ill 
feellncs  against  the  large  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  courtry.  but  they  have  dis- 
covered that  its  immense  virgin  soil  that 
once  could  stand  exploitation  cannot 
always  stand  the  strain.  What  is  the 
logic  of  paying  freight  on  cattle  to 
Chicago  and  freight  on  the  processed 
meat  back  again  when  both  of  these 
charges  can  be  eliminated  and  Just  to 
that  extent  bring  more  money  to  the 
producers?  What  is  the  logic  of  paying 
freight  on  wheat  to  Minneapolis,  and 
BulTak)  or  Liverpool,  and  paying  the 
freight  on  flour  back  to  the  starting 
point,  when  both  charges  can  be 
eliminated,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
producers? 

The  day  of  the  great  foreign  trade  of 
England  is  ovtf.  She  will  soon  have  to 
rely  on  her  own  laaomcas.  She  has 
weathered  along  since  the  war  becausa 
this  country  has  loaned  her  billions.  We. 
for  some  unknown  reason,  are  trying  to 
tail  up  a  decaying  empire.  The  states- 
men of  England  should  tell  the  people 
that  it  is  impossible  for  47.000.000  people 
to  MalataJn  themaalves  in  a  tiny  country 


there  inevitably  will  be.  a  decentralia>- 
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tlon  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  will  have  to 
move  out  and  find  locations  where  there 
are  natural  resources,  and  where  these 
people  can  make  their  own  living.  They 
cannot  rely  on  our  present  weakness  in 
sending  them  billions  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  hard-working  taxpayers  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  will  soon  reach  a 
point  if  we  have  not  already,  where  we 
cannot  collect  taxes  or  borrow  money 
enough  to  prop  up  an  empire  that  is  now 
wholly  unnecessary.  English  pride  may 
be  all  right,  her  kings  and  queens  may  be 
all  right,  her  nobility  may  be  all  right, 
but  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  sup- 
port them  herself.  That  is  her  business 
and  not  ours. 


A  Serious  Cbarf  e— If  True 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOa 

OF   ASLlZOHA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  iTVES 

Monday.  JxUy  25,  1949 
Mr  MURDOCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  the  House  session  today,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Jackson]   in 
a  lengthy  address  in  which  he  painted 
the  central  Arizona  project  in  colors  so 
black  as  to  make  a  pile  of  coal  look  like 
a  snowdrift  by  comparison.     I  listened, 
even  though  I  had  heard  the  same  thing 
said   many   times   before   by   well-paid, 
clever  lawyers  who  appeared  as  witnes^s 
before  my  committee  and  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  during  re- 
cent years.    Time  after  time,  one  of  these 
lawyers,  who  Is  revealed  by  the  registra- 
tion of  lobbyists  to  be  one  of  the  highest- 
paid  lobbyists  in  Washington,  has  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  against  diverting  any 
Colorado  River  water  into  Arizona  and 
has  painted  Ariaona's  efforts  in  the  same 
dark  colors  that  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia IMr.  Jackson]  used  today.     Al- 
ways I  have  thought  on  hearing  him  of 
the  lawyer  described  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  "by  an  arrangement  of  words 
could  prove  that  a  horse  chestnut  is  a 
chestnut    horse."    The    2.000    pages    of 
printed  testimony  given  before  commit- 
tees over  which  I  have  presided  amply 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  those  who  op- 
pooe  Ar.zona's  effort  to  get  her  own  water 
out  of  the  Colorado  to  surpass  even  the 
old   Athenian   sophists   in  making   the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause,  with  this 
difference   that  these   modem   sophists 
make  the  best  appear  the  worst  cause. 
They  not   only  attempt  to   prove   that 
black  is  white,  but  in  this  case  they  make 
a  tremendous  effort  to  prove  that  white 
Is  black. 

About  the  only  thing  I  found  in  Mr. 
Jackson's  address  today  with  which  I 
could  agree  was.  in  substance,  that  some- 
thing big  is  involved  here  and  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  should 
look  into  it.  I  heartily  agree  with  that 
senUment.  and  I  thanlc  the  genUeman 
for  his  pow«-ful  influence  in  attracting 
attattt^on  to  the  controversy  between  our 
over  the  vital  waters  of  the  Colo- 


rado River.  Let  my  voice  be  heard  above 
the  voices  from  southern  California  as  I 

ask  my  colleagues  to  give  this  problem 
the  serious  study  which  it  merits  and  not 
to  jump  to  any  hasty  conclusions.  The 
very  future  of  more  than  one  great  State 
in  Ihe  lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
hinges  upon  this  problem  and  hangs  in 
the  balance. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Jackson  1  for  yielding  to  me  several 
times  today,  although  he  did  not  yield 
as  often  as  I  asked  him  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] followed  the  trend  of  the  opposing 
witnesses  in  various  committee  hearings 
to  the  effect  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation engineers  and  other  officials  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
been  worse  than  stupid  in  favoring  and 
justifying  the  legislation  for  the  central 
Arizona  project.  Other  high  officials  of 
Government  have  been  quoted  as  oppos- 
ing the  plan,  whereas  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  some  of  these  same  offi- 
cials even  outside  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  friendly  toward  the  imto- 
posal.  That  is  as  much  of  a  puzzle  to  me 
as  is  the  quotation  which  he  attributes 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  in 
opposition  to  the  project,  when  I  know 
that  he  personally  favors  it. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Jackson]    read   a   lengthy   list   of   con- 
tributors to  a  fimd  to  promote  the.  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  and  to  assist  the 
sponsors  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
now  before  Congress  in'behalf  of  it.    He 
seemed  to  think  that  there  was  some- 
thing sinister  about  large  sums  of  money 
being  thus  donated.     I  am  interested  in 
knowing  how  the  sum  of  money  raised 
and  spent  in  central  Arizona  to  promote 
this  legislation  compares  with  the  sum 
of  money  raised  in  southern  California 
and  spent  mostly  in  Washington  to  de- 
feat it.     There  is  a  comparison  of  ex- 
penditures that  ought  to  be  made  known 
for  the  information  of  Congress,  and  in 
that  connection  this  curious  fact  ought 
to  be  explained  as  to  exactly  who  the  real 
opponents  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
are   and   why   they  oppose  it.     Appar- 
ently the  opposition  comes  mainly  from 
southern  California.     Is  it  possible  that 
only  southern  Califomians  can  see  the 
terrible  thing,  as  they  picture  it.  that  the 
representatives  of  Arizona  8U^  attempt- 
ing? 

Along  with   the   list   of   contributors 
helping  to  finance  the  move  for  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Jackson]  also  included 
a  list  of  large  landowners  whom  he  im- 
plied would   profit  enormously  by  this 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money.    I  inter- 
rupted him  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  when  this  project  is  put  through, 
the  reclamation  law  with  its   160-acre 
limitation  will  take  effect,  and  no  such 
large  holdings  as  he  mentioned  will  profit 
the     present     landholders.    We     made 
satisfactory  arrangements  in  regard  to 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  which   were 
formerly  privately  owned  by  large  land- 
owners, that  they  might  be  irrigated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  without  spec- 
ulative   gains    by    the    former    owners. 
That  is  a  matter  which  can  be  easUy 


attended  to  and  will  be  attended  to  In 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program. 

So  far  as  the  land  within  the  Salt  River 
Valley  project,  a  Federal  reclamation 
project.  Is  concerned,  there  is  no  violation 
of  the  160-acre  limitation,  excepting  the 
very  small  percentage  which  is  unavoid- 
able. Testimony  before  my  committee 
reveals  that  the  242.000  acres  of  land 
within  the  Salt  River  Valley  project  are 
owned  by  14,000  owners  and  that  the 
average  ownership  on  that  large  portion 
of  the  contemplated  project  now  averages 
less  than  20  acres  to  the  owner.  These 
are  facts. 

If  one  will  take  the  two  lists  which  the 
gentleman  from  California   [Mr.  Jack- 
son] furnished  for  the  record,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  names  on  each 
list.    It  will  be  seen  that  with  one  excep- 
tion the  large  landowners  mentioned  are 
not  the  contributors  either  as  individuals 
or   as   associations.     The   largest   con- 
tributor mentioned,  of  course,  is  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association, 
but  the  $36,000  contributed  is  merely  15 
cents  per  acre.    Some  of  the  other  large 
contributors  are  mining  companies  like 
the  Phelps-Dodge  Mining  Co.,  which  does 
not  own  a  foot  of  land  to  be  irrigated. 
How  much  land  does  the  telephone  com- 
panjt  another  contributor  to  this  fund, 
own?    Is  there  anything  sinister  about 
the  chain  of  Safeway  stores  contributing 
to  this  effort?    Why  should  not  big  busi- 
ness and  little  business,  with  heavy  in- 
vestments in  Arizona  which  are  about  to 
be  periled,  contribute  money  to  sptmaar 
legislation  which  will  save  the  efOUtany 
of  the  State?    There  is  nothing  hidden 
about  these  lists  and  figures  which  Mr. 
Jackson  gave  us.    I  presume  he  got  them 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    If  he  did  not.  he  might  have 
done  so,  for  they  are  on  file  there.    This 
list  Is  also  contained  in  the  hearings  on 
H.  R.  934. 

To  my  knowledge,  not  a  dime  of  the 
money  which  has  been  put  up  to  sponsor 
and  help  this  legislation,  of  which  I  am 
one  of  the  authors,  has  been  spent  to  give 
partie-s  in  Washington  hotels  to  influence 
Member?  of  Congress  to  favor  this  legis- 
lation. Yes.  we  have  had  lobbyists  from 
Arizona  here,  but  they  have  been  jostled 
by  more  numerous  lobbyists  from  south- 
em  CaUfomia.  There  are  lobbylsti  and 
lobb3rists.  The  ones  whom  I  know  fnaa 
Arizona  are  here  fighting  desperately  for 
the  future  of  that  great  and  promising 
commonwealth,  which  is  the  youngest  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States. 

During   the   hearings   on   H.   R.   934, 
many  authorities  were  Quoted,  and  I — 
seeking  to  support  the  bUl — threw  in  a 
quotation  from  the  very  highest  author- 
ity.   That  quotation  was:  "Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."    I  do  not 
think  I  gave  the  wrong  Impression  by 
giving  only  a  part  of  a  quotation,  but  a 
wrong  impression  can  be  given  by  par- 
tial   quotations.    Many    partial    quotes 
heard  in  this  controversy  are  comparable 
to  condensing  the  quotation:  "Let  him 
who  stole,  steal  no  more"  into  this:  "Let 
him  who  stole,  steal."    I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  get  a  wrong  impression 
from  any  opponents  of  Arizona  in  her 
desperate  struggle  for  her  own  water  by 
any  partial  quoUtions  or  half-truths. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  ixtamuLMA 
IM  THE  HOUSK  OW  BIPRMBNTATnTCS 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1949 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in 
tbe  Rxcoafi.  I  include  the  fcllowlng  edl- 
torlais: 

(Prom  Um  San  FrmnclMco  Chronicle  of  July 
19.  1M«| 

•AH    COOT    nCKSTS 

nMf*  la  Iroiiy.  m  well  mm  danger.  In  the  fact 
that  a  conXirenoe  actting  out  to  protect  civil 
rlf^ta  should  wind  up  with  a  rouslcg  mvl- 
tatkm  to  delegatea  to  Join  In  plckeUng  a 
Fadaral  courtxoom. 

Tet  this  Irony  occurred  oTer  the  week  end 
at  the  BUI  or  Rights  conference  In  New  Tork. 
TtUrtccn  hundred  delpgates  from  SS 
««w  Innted  to  form  a  national  pic 
outside  the  Federal  BaMlBg  wbare  11 
munlsts  are  on  trial  for  eonaplraey  to  awm- 
thfow  the  Oovcmment.  Owing  to  the  fact 
Um  trial  was  adjourned  by  Federal 
tedlna  for  the  day.  the  picketing  did 
BoC  cooM  off  ycatcrday.  as  planned.  But 
pIdMt  HUM  have  prvrtoosly  been  thrown 
the  saane  coxirt. 


Picketing  a  cotirt  ts  a  direct  impalrmMrt 
at  the  Judicial  prooaaa.  Maintaining  the  ln< 
tagrlty  ot  the  judicial  process  U  on*  of  tha 
wtn  ooocems  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Thus 
th«  datagatrs  to  a  BUI  of  Rights  confaranca 
maka  a  omckery  and  fraud  of  tbalr  profea- 
iloci  of  concern  with  th«  Bill  of  Rlghu  If 
thty  picket  a  court. 

The  sham  of  thU  particular  conference's 
tntcreat  In  the  Bill  of  Rlghu  is  not  sur- 
prtatng  on  being  rvrealad.  What  la  lUus-> 
tratad  by  the  call  fo-  a  court-picketing  line. 
tewaver.  la  the  need  for  a  law  banainj{  thla 
tf9«  at  outra^a  upon  jtu ttea.  «a  hava  oread 
Odacraaa  to  make  It  a  Padaral  oCanaa  to 
pteket  a  Federal  court  anywhere  In  the  UDd. 
Raoently,  the  Booae  Judiciary  Cotnmlttaa 
approved  a  bill  to  punlah  this  activity  by  a 
tMOO  ftna  or  a  year  in  Jail.  We  again  urge 
to  apaad  the  bUrs  passage.  Tbatw 
be  no  further  toleration  of  court> 
plcketUkg.  It  Is  a  plain  abusa  of  and 
ohstrtictlon  to  justice.  It  Is  Indeed  an  set 
which.  If  frequently  repeated  and  not 
checked,  w^uid  lead  la  time  to  the  over- 
tlirow  of  the  ABHTleaB  form  of  government 
Jwi  as  surely  as  vould  any  of  the  acta  with 
wMeh  the  11  Communut  dafendaata  laaUa 
the  courtroom  are  charged. 

|Ptom   the   New  Orleans  States  at  July  33. 
19401 

■■X    THAT    WOULD    STOT   COOWT    WUmiWO 

Tba  laglalatlve  branch  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
Bt  appears  ready  to  take  poaltlve  ac- 
toward  helping  tka  Judicial  branch. 
asaUtanca,  aipaalad  in  a  mat- 
ter of  waakB.  would  ba  anactment  of  a  pro- 
posed law  to  outlaw  ttaa  picketing  of  a  Pad- 
aral court. 

to  ftm  pMMfa  of  tha  anUptek«t< 
from  tke  eooduet  of  tfm- 
auvRiundliig  a  Psdaval  eoiirt  tn 
York,  wkare  11  Communist  Party  lead* 
era  have  baea  oa  tttol  far  •  -"-"^  IsfaH 
the  trial  plodi  to  !!•  •««.  tb«  pMMat  Mtt 
la  llkaiy  to  ba  law 

Washington  aay  tha  bill  baa 


•tetaa.    Bar  aaanrlatlnns  and  JudlcUl  confar- 
aoaaa  have  given  their  approval. 

Tha  pending  legislation  Is  aimed  at  rem- 
edying a  special  dUBcuIty.  That  is  to  prevent 
an  obstnactlon  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice where  contempt  and  intimidation -pre- 
venting statutes  are  not  applicable.  The  new 
law  would  apply  to  thoae  who  picket  a  Fed- 
eral court  or  the  houiaa  of  Judgaa.  Jurora.  or 
witnesses,  "with  Intent  to  interfarc  with,  oh- 
stroct.  or  Impede  tha  administration  of 
Justice." 

That  was  the  Intent,  obvloualy.  of  the 
pickets  In  the  New  York  Ase.  At  times  their 
antics  have  been  so  boisterous  as  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  free  movement  of  witnesses  and 
sttomeys.  Their  placards  have  been  bold 
attempts  to  Influence  th''  action  of  the 
even  to  the  point  of  : 
ental  In  tha  gfstam  of  j 
which  wa  operate  ts  the  tenet  that  guUt  or 
Innooaoea  will  be  decided  by  a  dtgnlBad 
court,  as  free  aa  poaalble  from  praaaure.  In- 
fluence, and  bias.  The  system  Is  designed  to 
preclude  mob  rule.  Court  picketing,  as  In 
the  New  Tork  case,  constitutes  an  attempt 
to  Inject  an  element  of  mob-rule  procedure 
Into  our  courta. 

We  hope  Oongraaa  will  avoid  delay  in  com- 
pleting action  on  the  antlplcket  legislation. 
We  hope  special  care  will  be  taken  to  keep 
the  bill  from  being  loat  in  tha  ahuOa.  ahould 
Congraaa  spaed  up  lu  efforts  to  get  out  of 
Waahlngton  In  a  hurry  thla  summer.  The 
Judicial  branch  would  be  denied  necessary 
aaalstance  If  the  proposed  maaaure  were  al- 
lowed to  die. 


Speeches  Before  Aiericapi  for  Dca*- 
cratk  ActioB,  Fall  Employmeat  Con- 
U 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAJfA 

IN  THE  SSNATX  OF  THX  UNl'l'CL)  STATES 

Thursday.  Jul-y  2$  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Prcsklent.  I  ask 
unmnlmous  coasent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoai  a  senes  of 
speeches  given  before  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  Pull  Employment 
Conference,  held  at  the  ShoreliaB  Ho4»l. 
July  19.  1949.  and  a  resolution  adopted 
at  that  conference. 

I  have  checked  wlkb  Uto  prlntlnf  clerk 
and  have  found  that  tbe  material  will 
take  up  6V4  paces  In  the  Ricoio  and  the 
prlntliic  oast  « ill  be  $500 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ipescties 
and  resolution  were  ortlered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rscots.  aa  follows: 


IjkWaLLWTTW.    Ha- 
roa   Dnso- 


docket  of  BMSeoraa  which  are 
with  aasnhnoya  eoaaaat. 
of  the  bUI  say  misaafii  of  andoraa 
t  hava  torn*  from  all  parta  of  tha  Ualtad 


SraxcM    ST    dSAataa    M 
TIOMAt    OnscTos. 
caatK  Actio  M 

Oa   behalf  of   Amartcaoa   for   Oaoaocrattc 

Tou  WW  aeto.  I  batiaaa.  that 
I  did  not  say.  "I  welouma  you."  That  wjuld 
hava  ImpUad  that  this  was  AOAs  aocUar- 
tt  would  have  tmptlad  that  foa  had 
to  baar  what  we  had  to  aaf. 
la  tnMb  This  la  your  ooafaraaaa  aa 
•a  It  Is  AIM'S.  I  believe  you  have 
hata  toe  tha  aaaaa  rsaaon  wa  bava:  to  try 
to  and  ways  of  aapandlng  tba  Aaaarleaa 
aeooomy  to  tha  pdnt  where  full 
full  employment,  and  adequate  pi 
power  oan  t>e  assured. 


We  are  bare  bacauae  we  agree  that  thoaa 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  must  hava 
that  opportunity.  We  beileve  that  empty 
pantries  In  the  homes  of  American  workers 
and  unsalable  crops  on  our  farms  sre  un- 
American.  We  declare  that  those  who  shriig 
off  the  hunger  of  the  chttdraa  of  the  unem- 
ployed as  necessary  to  aonaalcy  are  guilty 
of  subversive  activity.  We  say  that  the  loaa 
of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 
servlcaa  through  unemployment  and  produc- 
tion cut-backs  must  not  be  forced  on  the 
American  people  by  these  who  shout  for 
economy — for  this  ts  waste,  not  economy 

In  opening  this  conference,  I  could  dwell 
oa  tha  fact  that  today,  ]ust  as  they  did 
3a  yaara  ago,  a  significant  number  of  cor- 
porations are  adnatng  the  magazine.  Fac- 
tory Management  and  Maintenance,  that  a 
dapraaalon.  dlfllculty  in  getting  Joba.  and 
even  ttreadllnca  are  the  things  that  will  help 
most  to  Incraaaa  productivity.  But  I  shall 
not.  for  there  are  men  here  today  who  stood 
In  those  breadlines.  I  could  point  out  that 
one  Ralph  B.  Blodgett.  writing;  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  IlllnoU  Bulletin  of  August  25.  1945. 
said.  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  depressions  are 
never  abolished,  for  they  have  many  desira- 
ble features.  ■  •  •  Smart  folks  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  boom,  they  are  ready  for  de- 
preaalon-time  bargains,  bargains  in  every- 
thing from  a  suit  of  clothes  to  a  railroad." 
I  could  ateborste  on  thla  deaplcable  philoao- 
phy.  but  I  shall  not.  bacauae  there  are  men 
here  today  who  have  suffered  more  from  that 
pblloeophy  than  I. 

I  could  point  out  that  the  baalc  purpoaa 
of  tha  congreaalonal  sponsors  of  the  Eco- 
aSBilr  Expansion  Act  of  liMS  is  to  afford  a 
sMaiate  wherein  competitive  free  enterpriae 
can  confidently  enter  a  period  of  expansion 
with  an  aaaured  adequate  conaumer  pur- 
ehaalng  power,  ao  aa  to  avoid  tha  dlstoeaticn 
of  1909  to  1933.  Bat  the  apoaaora  are  here 
to  speak  for  themaelvca  far  more  compre- 
hensively than  I. 

Perbapa,  however.  It  will  not  be  renxlss  for 
me  to  call  for  aa  understanding  of  the  se- 
rlousneaa  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
wa  meet  and  of  the  basic  rlghTnsss  of  tha 
eanae  which  we  do  not  plead  bat  aaaert. 

We  aaaert  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Statca  do  not  exist  to  sustain  an  economy, 
but  that  the  economic  aystem  of  this  country 
exists  to  meet  tha  legitimate  needa  of  tha 
people.  By  every  teat  of  the  Amertcan  ethic. 
It  la  clear  that  thoss  who  own  the  means  of 
production  and  dbrtrfbatkm  hold  It  at  the 
soQarance  of  the  Amerleaa  people  and  sub- 
ject to  their  power.  Acting  through  their 
Uovemment  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
Oonatltutlon.  the  people  exercise  the  right  to 
have  such  property  need  for  the  promotion 
of  their  welfare  Any  other  conatructlon  of 
the  American  democratic  clhlc  would  define 
tha  United  Stotaa  as  a  nation  tn  which  tba 
glTcn  the  freedom  to  aaaembia 
and  the  monop<^ lists 
tha  freedom  to  pick  their 
pockata.  Wa  rafuae  to  tte  frightened  Into 
tha  hands  of  domaatlc  reactionaries  by  a 
Hallova'en  pumpkin  labeled  tha  Welfara 
Stato,  bald  in  the  quakli^g  hands  of  elder 
ilstssaiin  aboaa  own  welfare  la  adequately 
earad  for  and  who  never  believed  in  the  New 
Osal  anyway.  Tbe  omssss  of  the  people  who 
velei  tfea  Mew  Deal  lato  power  still  await 
tba  ttm  Ufa  It  gave  tftoai  the  viaiun  to  asa 
was  ihatea-  and  tha  promlae  that  seaa  day 
they  wctdd  attain  It. 

Our  bsrMafs  tastadss  tha  vnaliaaabla 
rlgbu  to  life.  ISbarty.  and  ths  pursuit  of  bap- 
Massa.  It  was  to  aaeura  thaaa  rlghu  that 
thla  Ooranuaent  wsa  tnatitutad  Tba  pur- 
salt  of  bapplflsss  Is  far  different  from  apsad- 
iBf  our  Uv«e  In  the  pursuit  of  a  Job  cuntroU 
lad  by  a  man  whose  aola  right  to  own  Job- 
peodticlat  preparty  is  that  given  hlra  by  tha 
•oearaatoat  of  tba  paopta.  Liberty  u  tha 
right  to  sAjoy  s^ual  tcaataaat  sad  Justice 
law.  It  Is  aal  tha  ttasnsa  to  uaa 
In  rucb  a  aMHMr  ttat  a  vast  ler- 
eentaga  of  the  American  people  cannot  get 
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enough  real  wages  to  consume  the  goods  pro- 
duced. And  the  law,  unless  it  represents  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  is  not  the  law  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  gxiarantees 
us  as  a  part  of  our  heritage. 

The  American  people  have  accepted  the 
Ition  that  a  private  enterprise  economy 
ited  by  the  people  through  their  Gov- 
it  can  be  so  managed  as  to  give  us  the 
harltsge  which  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence proclaims.  But  the  burden  Is  not  upon 
us  to  prove  our  right  to  insist  that  thla  sys- 
tem be  run  for  our  welfare.  The  burden  la 
upon  the  forces  of  privilege,  the  elder  states- 
men, and  thoae  for  whom  they  speak,  to 
prcve  their  willingness  to  help  assure  the 
realization  of  cur  heritage  while  they  con- 
ttnus  to  enjoy  the  personal  bounty  which  the 
system  has  brought  them. 

The  Issue  is  clear.  We  aaaembled  here  are 
determined  that  the  American  heritage  shall 
be  fulfilled.  We  lemand  the  end  of  un- 
American  econonuc  exploitation,  and  the 
complete  realisation  of  the  full  life  to  which 
the  people  are  entitled. 

ExcxxpTs  From  Rimaxxs  or  Lxoi*  H.  Kxrsn- 

LING.  VICE  CtUOiLAH,  COtTTfClL  OF  ECONOMIC 

AnvisEia 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  thla  morning,  be- 
cause your  very  name — Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action — strikes  a  responsive  note  In 
my  own  thinking.  I  believe  that  economic 
policy  In  the  United  States  must  draw  its 
■UitHiance  from  our  native  American  expe- 
rlsnas  and  problems,  which  are  too  different 
from  those  of  other  lands  to  make  analogy 
useful :  I  believe  that  whatever  we  do  must 
be  democratic  In  concept  and  execution — 
must  grow  out  of  popular  understanding  and 
acceptance — In  order  to  be  succeasful;  and 
I  beileve  In  action  rather  than  in  drift. 

I  shall  begin  by  departing  from  meticulous 
observance  of  the  topic  assigned  to  me — the 
current  economic  situation.  E^rery  literate 
person  knows  the  detailed  facta  about  the 
current  economic  situation,  and  has  been  re- 
galed or  perplexed,  according  to  his  lights,  by 
recent  repwrts  setting  forth  these  facts  In 
full.  All  that  I  want  to  say  specifically  on 
the  assigned  topic  is  this :  We  have  seen  once 
again  that  cur  economy  is  not  self-stablllz- 
Ing  and  that  an  Inflationary  boom  contains 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  undoing.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  reports  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  since  Jan- 
uary 1947  will  reveal  that  the  dangers  in  the 
iBflatlanary  boom  were  clearly  depicted,  and 
that  ths  descent  to  lower  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  production  has  occurred  almost 
precisely  In  the  sequence  and  manner  which 
was  foretold  In  the  absence  of  sufficiently 
strong  preventive  policy.  This  shotild  afford 
some  confidence  in  the  value  of  economic 
analyala.  although  that  analysis  has  by  no 
maana  reached  perfection.  We  also  know 
that  laany  affirmative  policies  adopted  to 
stssagthan  our  economy  in  this  generation 
have  thus  far  served  as  braces  to  hold  the  de- 
cline within  moderate  proportions,  and  this 
should  give  us  faith  In  the  value  of  afllisss. 
tlve  policy. 

Aside  from  the  facta  being  well  known, 
there  la  still  another  reason  why  I  do  not 
want  to  concentrate  my  dlacussion  upon  the 
details  of  tbe  current  econootle  situation. 
Wa  are  now  in  no  econoada  aoiargency 
which  would  make  It  ascaaaary  for  us  to  rush 
pell-mell  into  aa  Uaprovtaad  program  of  ac- 
ttaa  that  diaoardsd  loagar-range  conaidera- 
tleas.  With  aiors  thaa  M>4  million  people 
employed  now.  aa  a«;sin«t  44  million  in  19W, 
sad  with  about  4  million  unemployed  now  as 
afalnat  8  mUlton  then,  tha  prime  slgnlfiesaoa 
of  our  current  concern  Is  not  that  wa  are  In 
great  difficulty  but  ratLer  that  wa  have  be- 
eoots  suAfilaoitly  conscious  of  our  domaatio 
'*»*'*tft*«***^  and  our  place  in  world  sflairs  to 
ba  satlsfisd  with  nothing  less  than  full  em- 
ployment snd  full  production.  Tha  attain- 
ment of  thla  objective  la  an  enormoua 


never  before  ao  consciously  undertaken.  It 
requires  that  we  begin  now,  but  it  demands 
that  we  concern  ourselves  not  only  with 
matters  of  the  moment.  A  full  emplojrment 
program  la  In  Its  essence  a  long-range  pro- 
gram, and  the  current  economic  situation 
fortunately  gives  us  the  time  to  start  work- 
ing In  this  direction. 

So  Instead  of  di.scusslng  a  lot  of  detailed 
facts  about  the  economic  situation,  I  want 
to  set  before  you  some  ideas  and  principles 
relating  to  a  full  employment  program.  To 
achieve  and  maintain  full  employment  re- 
quires an  enormous  reorientation  In  o\ir 
thinking — a  reorientation  which  should  be 
shared  by  Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
Government — a  reorientation  which  rests  in 
the  final  analjrsis  upon  the  arduous  task  of 
popular  education. 

In  short,  whether  or  not  we  regain  and 
maintain  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion depends  upon  policies  easily  within  our 
reach  if  they  gain  popular  acceptance.  Un- 
like other  countries,  we  are  not  confronted 
with  the  almost  insuperable  problems  of  in- 
adequate reaources.  wartime  decimation,  in- 
dustrial underdevelopment,  or  Intense  in- 
ternal friction.  We  hare  all  the  reaourcea, 
and  I  believe  we  have  sufficient  knowledge, 
to  achieve  any  reasonable  goals  that  we  may 
set. 

Because  our  future  depends  so  largely  upon 
the  climate  of  popular  opinion,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  trace  four  successive  stagea  in  our 
thinking  about  our  economy. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  prevalent  view  waa 
that  the  business  cycle  was  as  Immutable  aa 
the  laws  of  the  seasons,  and  that  there  waa 
nothing  mankind  could  do  about  It  except 
to  be  resigned.  Thla  stage  Is  gone  forever, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  set  up  artillery  to 
knock  over  straw  men. 

In  the  second  stage,  beginning  with  1933, 
the  prevalent  view  was  that  we  could  take 
action  to  work  our  way  painfully  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  great  depression.  But  in  sober 
retrospect,  we  realize  now  that  action  forged 
In  the  heat  of  a  Nation-wide  economic  con- 
flagration cotild  not  be  wholly  effective.  As 
I  have  said,  we  still  had  8.000.000  unemployed 
even  in  1939.  We  made  gains  In  humaniz- 
ing the  concept  of  government,  and  in 
strengthening  our  economic  system,  but  the 
cost  of  the  depression  waa  a  higher  price 
than  we  should  ever  want  to  pay  again. 

The  third  stage  in  popular  thinking  came 
with  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  Not  many  people  have  noticed  that 
this  act  says  not  one  word  about  dealing  with 
a  depression.  It  centers  attention  upon  pre- 
ventive action,  upon  using  all  of  our  avail- 
able resources  to  maintain  maximum  levels 
of  employment  and  production  so  that  a 
depression  is  avoided  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  get  started.  In  this  connection,  the  anti- 
inflationary  program  repeatedly  urged  by 
President  Truman  had  a  vital  significance 
which  transcended  Its  details.  Never  before 
in  American  history,  in  a  time  of  such  high 
prosperity,  did  a  President  of  the  United 
States  focus  so  much  attention  upon  the 
steps  needed  to  maintain  that  proaperlty. 
Unfortunately,  public  opinion  waa  not  quite 
ready  for  this  course  of  action,  and  we  are 
not  so  well  off  now  as  If  it  had  been. 

The  unique  Importance  of  ths  ICldyear 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  sent  to  tha 
Congreaa  last  week,  la  that  It  doea  not  mora 
backward  from  the  third  stags  of  preven- 
tive action  to  the  aecond  stags  of  taking  ac- 
tion after  a  depreaaion  Is  upon  ua.  Instsad, 
It  mcvea  forward  to  a  fourth  stags— ths  rse- 
ognltion  that  wa  must  sst  sfBrmatlvs  goals, 
not  merely  to  hold  otir  own  or  to  avoid  or 
overcome  an  economic  downturn,  but  In- 
stead to  define  tha  character  and  compoal- 
tlon  of  an  expanding  economy  and  to  deTtse 
policies  to  achieve  that  expanalon. 

Tha  heart  of  this  new  approach,  popu- 
larly expreased,  Is  the  goal  of  lifting  otir  na- 
tional output  to  8300,000.000.000  wlthm  a 
few  years.     I  want  to  devote  ths  reat  of  my 


remarks  to  bringing  before  you  the  dynamic 
quality  and  implications  of  this  approach. 

First  of  all,  the  goal  of  a  8300.000.000,000 
economy  releases  us  from  the  bondage  of 
economic  forecasting,  as  that  useful  device 
has  too  frequently  been  misused.  We  used 
to  be  prone  to  worry  ourselves  so  much  with 
attempting  to  forecast  when  or  how  a  re- 
cession or  a  depression  was  coming,  when 
and  how  much  unemployment  would  in- 
crease, when  and  how  much 
would  start  to  cut  down  on  their 
that  we  became  distracted  from  realization 
that  Inst^'ad  of  forecasting  the  evils  that 
might  or  could  happen  If  we  did  nothing  we 
should  be  concentrating  attention  upon  what 
we  want  to  have  happen  and  marshal  our 
resources  toward  that  end.  President  Tru- 
man does  not  forecast  a  8300,000,000.000  na- 
tional income;  he  simply  states  that  we  have 
the  resources  and  ability  to  get  a  8300,000,- 
000.000  national  Income  if  we  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  go  to  work.  This  goal  involves 
a  program,  not  Just  a  promise. 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  this  goal  and 
to  move  toward  its  achievement.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  state  it  In  aggregates  alone.  As 
we  start  striving  for  a  8300,000.000,000  econ- 
omy, there  are  seven  broad  areas  in  which  our 
efforts  should  concentrate. 

First,  the  end  objective  of  our  economy  la 
to  Improve  standards  of  living  and  to  spread 
those  improvements  more  viridely  over  the 
whole  population.  This  Is  not  only  a  social 
objective;  it  Is  also  an  economic  objective. 
because  we  cannot  have  full  demand  for 
what  we  can  produce  without  higher  levels 
of  mass  consumption,  particularly  among 
middle-  and  low-income  groups.  Therefore, 
as  one  facet  of  the  objective  of  a  8300,000.- 
000.000  economy,  we  should  aak  ourselvea 
what  minimum  standard  of  living  are  we 
aiming  to  achieve  for  the  American  family, 
whether  it  be  83,000  a  year,  or  four  thousand, 
or  five  thousand,  depending  upon  the  facts. 
The  idea  of  a  minimum  health  and  decency 
budget  for  urban  areas,  already  endorsed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  authorization  of  specific 
studies,  should  be  expanded  Into  an  all-em- 
bracing target  for  American  living  standards 
that  we  can  and  ahould  attain. 

Second,  we  should  work  out  8)fstoSMt1r«11y 
a  definition  of  and  the  policies  necessary  to 
achieve  agricultural  abundance.  I  believe, 
personally,  that  the  Brannan  plan  Is  an  en- 
couraging step  In  this  direction.  We  need  to 
examine  fui^her  what  agricultural  output, 
in  the  context  of  a  8300,000.000,000  economy, 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  kind  of  nutrl- 
tlor.  and  variety  of  diet  which  every  American 
family  should  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  service  the 
needs  of  industry  at  full  production.  Simul- 
taneously, since  agrlculttiral  price-support 
policy  has  already  Involved  us  In  the  task  of 
determining  what  part  of  the  Nation's  dollar 
should  go  to  the  farmer,  we  need  to  think 
through  still  further  what  levels  of  farm  in- 
come related  to  other  kinds  of  Income  will 
move  us  toward  the  achievement  of  parity  of 
income  and  standards  of  living  and  cultural 
opportunities  for  thoae  living  In  rural  areaa. 

Third,  we  need  to  appraise  the  amovint  of 
expanalon  In  our  basic  industries,  and  in  otir 
transportation  systems,  which  will  support 
and  nouriah  a  8300.000.000.000  economy. 

Fourth,  wa  need  to  look  upon  reaource  da- 
Telopmant  snd  tha  sepaaslon  of  social  secu- 
rity snd  hsslth  and  othsr  wsifars  actlvltlaa, 
not  aa  programs  to  which  an  scoaomy  in  dls- 
trsss  turns  for  temporary  rsUsf ,  but  rather  m 
terms  of  ths  msgnltudss  thst  a  flotu-iaiilnff 
soonomy  can  afford  to  undsrtaks  snd  ahould 
undertake. 

Fifth,  ws  nssd  to  ntlonallas  our  forslgn 
sconomlc  policy  with  otir  domsstle  soonomlo 
poUcy  so  that  each  complsmaats  ths  othsr 
St  expanding  levels  of  outpnt  snd  inoome. 

Sixth,  wa  need  gradiially  to  build  oxir  tax 
system  into  ths  framswork  of  our  general 
tftonftmtc  objectives,  so  thst  taxstlon  will 
the  dual  purpoaa  of  raising 
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•ad  ■^*'<'Tt  tti  nuuttmum 
ta«»ntiTM  and 
will  b«ip  us  to 

th.  and  In  •on*  rwpaeta  aioat  Im- 
of  all.  tb*  w«f«  aad  ptlc*  and  profit 
pollelM  at  private  oitcrprtM  omM  b«  gearad 
to  tlM  eoMapt  at  •eaoomic  cspamtoB.  Tha 
of  goflla  for  tba  tci—oiy  and 
,ta  to  BMC  tlMM  iHto  VkMli  wUl 
A  bMtar  fuMa  to  foMto  iriwiti; 
win  alae  proTlde  a  battar  ortantatlon 
barfatninf  and  oChar  prtvata 
poUctaa.  Onc«  mana^HBiBt  and 
totar  Btart  vorklnc  togatber  «nb  a  hlgta  foal 
ta  ilgbt.  tbey  wtll  bava  a  frama  (X  rcfarvnca 
for  Cba  rwolutlon  of  tbalr  Meondary  diffar- 
and  for  tb«  plaoamant  of  prima  am- 
upon  tb«>1r  common  ttalce  tn  a  larfar 
ty  for  tba  country  a«  a  wbola. 
My  undervxandinc  of  thoaa  Mvan  basic 
alamants  in  the  effcirt  to  acblara  a  fSOO.OOO.- 
•MjMt  •enaoB.y  tbould  not  ba  mlatntcr- 
pratad  to  tmpiT  rast  new  afforts  In  central 
planning  or  direction  from  tbe  top.  The 
aaran  aanara  to  whlcb  I  bava  referred  bare 

afeMB  the  subject  of  treatment  tbrougb 
ptif  ta  tmA  pvbll'*  economic  policy. 
Bofk  taMv  pOTHpHim  of  tba  ralatlonsMp  of 
tlMM  wvaa  ilsmariti  to  tba  ganaral  purpoaa 
af  •  sfeMdUy  aspandlng  ecoposny  vfll  prorlde 
a  battar  enrlronment  for  botb  prlTsta  and 
fnbhc  policy.  Instead  of  Judflnf  a  policy 
■slaly  by  its  internal  compoattlon.  it  will  be- 
(CMlMt  to  jodie  It  In  terms  of  Its 
Important  national  eco- 
tkms.  This  will  bring  to  our 
farm  paUef.  oxtr  ftscal  policy,  our  waga- price 
poUey.  etc  .  a  keener  perception  of  their  >lg- 
nlflcanoe  and  a  better  judgment  of  their 
eonsrquencaa. 

important  at  all.  this  wctgblng  of 
pollelae  In  terms  of  the  objaetlTe  of 
m  IMO^.OCOOOO  aeooomy  will  pronoU  a 
battar  working  relatlonAlp  between  antar- 
prtM  and  Oorammant.  and  among  business- 
men, wcrksrs.  and  farmers.  It  will  subsU- 
tuta.  instead  of  TacQe  preachments  thst  each 
should  conaidar  tba  general  Interest  rather 
than  bis  own  salf-lntarest.  a  clearer  Tlsion 
(tf  iba  stake  whteb  each  and  ereryone  of  ua 
baa  to  tha  faoaral  tatareat. 

It  wtll  tboa  proTlda  an  answer  to  tbe  cen- 
tral and  paramoont  problem  of  a  modem 
daaocracy.  wblcb  Is  to  acbieTs  aoeord  with- 
out force,  purpose  without  compnlalen.  and 
unity  witbout  staraotypa. 

Hm  cbaiiaoffi  we  now  face  Is  not  how  to 
avert  a  dapramlon  so  much  as  bow  aflra- 
atlvaly  to  adTanca  proaperlty.  This  praea 
a  great  moral  teat,  because  It  Is  not  su  dlfl- 
cult  to  act  In  tbe  face  of  disaster  as  It  Is  to 
reach  out  for  blgioer  goaia  when  tbe  going 
is  not  particularly  bad.  Tet  tbe  latter  ob- 
llgatkia  la  forced  upoa  ua  by  tbe  oompulaions 
ot  the  world  situation  MMI  by  the  naada  and 
Ileal rsa  at  oor  own  people.  We  can  afford 
to  do  ao  lam  than  out  beat,  and  IX  we  do 
o«r  beat  the  next  dacada  can  wttaam  the 
practical  liquidation  ot  tbe  "eotmomlc  prob- 
lem" in  America  and  the  turning  of  more  and 
mora  at  our  energiee  to  tbe  cultivation  of 
attrtbutaa  of  ciniiiation  for  which 
is  only  the  foundation. 

m  B.  MtnuuT.  or  Momtaw* 

Od  July  11  of  this  year  Ptaaldeat  Truman, 
ta  hlB  Mldyaar  »cos>omtc  Report,  polatad  oat 

that  unemployment  has  been  gradually  rlalng 
and  that  productloo.  prodts.  and  farm  In- 
eome  have  been  gradually  falling.  Be  warned 
our  ralyiac  on  "letting  nature  take 
that  "the  way  to  pre- 
from  shrinking  la  to  take 
that  wUl  help  It  to  ex- 
p  ind."  He  gave  ua  as  a  target  for  tba  Hnmi 
dlata  yo*rs  that  lie  shaad  «  national  ecooomy 
runoiag  at  tbe  level  of  •300.000.000.000  a 
year. 


I  av  HoM.  J» 


In  making  eeonorale  aspaasion  tbe  key- 
stone of  the  Fair  Deal.  Prastasat  Truman  gave 
aspreasion  to  the  alam  aad  Idmis  of  an  oear- 
wbataiing  majority  of  tka  Aawrlran  p*opU. 

Moat  Amertean  buslnaamMB  want  acooomic 
axpanalon. 

Tbe  farmers  of  America  know  that  ttay  can 
their   producu   only   in   an   H|Wiirtliig 

Tbe  workers  of  Amarlea  know  that  only  tn 
an  expsndlnit  eeooomy  can  they  Improve 
worktnit  conditions  and  obtain  a  more  ade- 
quate standard  of  living. 

But  let  us  not  bMmflOly  deceive  ouraalem 
Into  thinking  that  swwyous  Is  for 


Tbare  ealata  tn  this  country  today  a  small 
but  powerful  minority  who  look  forward 
ea«erly  to  recession  and  growing  unemploy- 
ment. This  ffoop  la  amda  up  of  ttnance  cap- 
italists who  know  how  to  rlda  the  buainees 
cycle  and  pick  up  'dnprssstnti  borfalns."  It 
Is  mm4»  up  of  monopolists  who  view  a  de- 
tji  smiiwi  as  the  easiest  way  of  putting  their 
small  competitors  through  the  wringer  and 
forcing  them  out  of  bualneaa.  It  Is  made  up 
of  tboee  economic  Bourbons  who  see  deprea- 
slon  aa  a  means  of  weakening  organ  iasrt 
labor.  It  Is  made  up  of  those  econoosteta  wbo 
view  the  recent  Increaam  In  unemployment 
as  a  "healthy  readjustment." 

There  Is  much  talk  about  who  Is  loysl  and 
who  Is  disloyal  to  America.  There  Is  much 
talk  today  sbout  subversive  sctlvlty  I  sub- 
mit that  the  moat  dangerous  type  of  disloy- 
alty and  subversion  can  be  found  among 
thoaa  wbo  work  toward  scarcity  Instead  of 
aboadaaca,  wbo  regard  booBM  and  busts  ss 
Inevitable,  and  oppoaa  the  objective  of  a  sus- 
tained oapauafcin  tn  the  American  economy 

I  submtt  that  It  Is  disloyal  to  .America  to 
maintain  thst  "depreastons  are  the  price  we 
pay  for  freedom."  It  Is  alien  to  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  a\a  p«^rple  to  maintain 
ttiat  the  American  system  "needs  a  float litg 
pool  of  unemployed." 

I  submtt  thst  there  could  be  no  more  sub- 
versive phUoooptay  than  the  declaration  by  s 
leading  Amarlcan  banker  thst  "ccrrectlve  re- 
are  neceaaary  to  reduce  costs  and 
There  could  be  no  more  subversive 
propaganda  than  the  editorial  In  the  Wsll 
Street  Journal  obaervtng  that  a  recession  to 
dispel  tbe  boom  psychology  would  be  "a 
waloawM  gueat  " 

I  submit  that  thoae  wtld-eyed.  bare- 
brained  reactlonarlea  who  propagate  the  pbl- 
loeophy  of  corrective  reeeaelnna  are  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  American  capitalism. 
If  they  succeed  In  their  efforts  they  will  lesd 
us  down  tbe  road  to  faaclsm  or  communlam. 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
thora  are  Members  of  Congrcm  who  believe 
In  the  good  old  American  Idea  that  this  greet 
country  of  ours  shoiild  be  a  land  of  expand- 
ing and  abundant  opportimlty.  Portxinately. 
there  Is  a  growing  group  of  Senators  snd 
Representatives  wbo  are  dedicating  tiiem- 
selvca  to  tbe  task  of  saving  American  capl- 
tallam  by  worklnc  toward  the  PrsaMant's  goal 
of  a  gaoo. 000 .000.000  national  economy. 

On  Friday.  July  15.  on  behalf  of  16  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  two  BopuMlcan  Senators. 
I  laid  before  the  SHmto  tba  Beooomle  Bi- 
panslnn  Act  of  1949.  This  measure  Is  de- 
Blcned  to  carry  out  7  of  the  11  polnu  In 
Prealdent  Truman's  leglalatlve  program  and 
to  provide  a  number  of  additional  measures 
needed  to  achieve  the  Prealdent's  objectives 
and  carry  Into  action  prlndplea  be  baa  often 
advocated. 

Tboee  who  Joined  wtth  me  In  sponanrahlp 
of  this  OMastBa  are  Senators  Kaarr  D 
TaoMas.  Democrat,  of  Utah;  Clattos  Pdto. 
DenK>erat.  of  Florida;  TRXoaoax  F.  OaxxTi. 
DaoAOCrat.  of  Rhode  Island;  Ltam  Rnx. 
Deniocrat.  of  Alabama;  Haxixt  M. 
of  Weat  Virginia;  Wnxxut 

of   North   Dakota;    WsaasM    O 

It.  of  Washington;  Wsths 

Republican,  of  Oraton;  Olxn  H.  Tat- 


LOB,  Democrat,  of  Idaho;  John  J  Stuuk-maji, 
Damoerat.  of  Alabama;  J.  HowAao  McGaara. 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  lalaixd;  Out  U.  Giia.«rTS. 
Dentoerat.  of  Iowa;  HuaarT  H.  Hx:k7hbkt. 
of   MMnmota:    Caraa   Kvaxtyb, 

M.  Nkblt. 

Democrat,  of  Weet  Virginia;  Fbajtk  P.  0»a- 
HAM.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Oaivins  CKAvaz.  Democrat,  of  New  liexlco. 

On  Monday.  July  18.  this  measure  waa 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
oy  riiiigismmsn  Waacirr  Patmai*.  Democrat, 
of  Texaa.  sopported  by  a  substantial  number 
of  other  Members  of  tbe  House. 

Tbe  economic  expansion  bill  is  a  broad 
and  well-nMBBiiad  measure.  It  addresses  it- 
self in  a  oeaiprahenstve  and  wholehearted 
fashkyi  to  the  promotion  of  economic  expan- 
sion through  private  inveatment.  production. 
and  employment.  It  provldea  methoda  of 
helping  to  maintain  purchaalng  power  at  a 
level  adequate  to  abaorb  the  products  of 
industry  It  providaa  methoda  of  placing  the 
budgetary  polieiea  of  the  Mdaral  Oovem- 
ment  on  a  sound  and  bustoamMfea  basis.  It 
provides  for  the  long-rance  planning  snd 
regularlzatlon  of  resources  development  and 
public  works  projects.  It  equips  us  with  the 
weapoiu  needed  to  deal  wtth  serlcus  unem- 
ploinnent  wherever  and  whenever  It  arlaea  In 
aay  toduatry  or  area  of  tbe  country.  Ita  en- 
actment would  be  the  tingle  greatcat  contrl* 
button  ttiat  could  be  made  to  dealing  with 
tbe  preeent  economic  iltoaHon. 

But  It  would  be  a  great  odstake  to  regard 
tbe  bill  ss  merely  an  emergency  measure.  It 
u  a  bill  not  only  to  deal  with  declining  em- 
ployment and  production  but  to  prevent  de- 
clining employment  and  production.  If  It 
Is  true  that  Its  provisions  ara  naatfsd  today 
to  deal  with  the  present 
It  Is  also  true  thst  Its  prorMoaa 
4  years  ago  when  the  war  came  to  an  end. 
It  Is  also  true  thst  the  bOl's  provisions  will  be 
seriously  needed  once  the  present  dovmward 
trend  in  the  economy  has  been  reversed. 
They  will  be  needed  then  to  promote  tlM 
steady  and  suatataad  expansion  In  employ- 
ment and  piuductlop  required  for  tbe  health 
snd  survival  of  Aaterlcan  capitallam. 

Some  of  the  more  Important  points  In  tha 
bill  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  extension  of  payments  to  unem- 
ployed veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
with  beneflU  raised  from  tao  a  week  to  I3S 
a  week  (sec.  303). 

2.  A  requirement  that  the  States  Ut>eraliaa 
unemployment  compensation  by  raialnff 
maximum  beneflu  to  $30  a  week  and  maxi- 
mum duration  to  M  waoka.  Pwislaton  la  i 
(or  Federal  •uppieaaantary  pafwaiila  to 
States  to  exund  tbe  duiatkm  of  beneftts  froai 
M  weeks  to  5a  weeks  (soe.  aot  6) . 

3.  Tbe  creation  of  an  emergency  reserve 
fund  for  urban  snd  rural  unemployment. 
This  fund  could  be  used  In  emergency  sltua- 
tlosu  tn  expaadlag  aafttoorlaad  PsAtral  pro- 
grama  tn  the  ftald  of  mmmrma  itsmbnaiwiil. 
pubUc  works  aad  publle  services.  It  could 
be  used  for  stepptnc  up  Oovernmcct  prccure- 
oMBt  pM^aaML  Part  of  the  fund  would  ba 
sUocatad  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrkmltura  for 
a  oonaarratlon  works  program  m  rural  areas 
(aec.  609). 

4.  The  creation  of  a  11.000  000.000  fund  tn 
the  RFC  to  iMlp  city  and  State  GovemaMnta 
obtain  long-term,  low-interest  funds  for  tba 

I  of  public  works  snd 
It  projects  tsec.  404). 

5.  A  large-ecale  shelf  of  city.  State,  and 
Federal  public  works  and  resoureea 
ment  projects.  With  tSOO.oeS.MO  to  1 
atlea  and  Stataa  tn  preparing  btueprlata 
acqutrtnc  sttsa.  and  with  $100,000,000  for  ad- 
vance planning  try  Federal  ■gmrim.  tbe  goal 
would  be  to  have  at  all  ttaies  a  isasiw  of 
useful  pcojecu  valued  approximately  at  tSO.- 
000.000.000   (sec.  409). 

e.  A  program  to  provide  the  capital  needed 
for  tbe  economic  developoMnt  of  the  under- 
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developed  countries  of  the  world.  This  would 
t:e  done  primarily  through  authorising  tbe 
United  States  to  guarantee  or  piirchase  the 
securities  of  the  World  Bank,  thereby  freeing 
the  World  Bank  from  Its  present  dependence 
upon  the  Wall  Street  securities  market.  The 
laadlnz  autbortty  of  the  Kxport-Import  Bank 
would  also  be  feicreased  (sec.  106). 

7.  The  development  under  the  RFC  of  an 
PHA-type  of  Insured  loan  Industry,  designed 
particularly  to  aid  small  business  in  ob- 
taining long-tdrm  capital  at  low  interest 
rates.  Tbia  WOfild  be  of  great  help  in  foster- 
ing business  expansion  in  industrially  under- 
developed sreas  of  the  United  States  (sec. 
103). 

8.  Accelerated  amortteatton  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  private  business  Investment  In  plants 
and  equipment.  Small  and  Independent  pro- 
ducers need  an  Incentive  of  this  type  to  put 
them  in  a  stronger  competitive  position  In 
relation  to  the  big  uwwinpnWnf  enterprises 
which  currently  exercise  such  a  dominating 
force  in  American  industry  (sec.  102). 

9.  Broad  previsions  to  assist  In  oomhot 
Ing  monooollsttc  restrictions  upon  econortilf. 
expansion.  These  Include  the  promotion  of 
technolocleal  research,  regional  stirveys  of 
developaMVtal  needs  and  market  potentials, 
a  new  Inventcs^  of  Government- built  war 
plants  which  are  not  in  substantial  opera- 
tion ar.d  which  maf  l>a  laaaed  to  small  and 
competltu-e  buUnam  enterprises,  and  a  con- 
tinuing Investigation  of  monopolistic  re- 
strictions by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(sec.  1041.  I 

It  la  my  hope  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
that  everyone  Who  participates  in  this  con- 
ference Mrtll  sttidy  this  measure  very  care- 
fully. We  do  not  regard  this  bill  as  the  last 
word.  We  know  that  certain  of  its  provi- 
sions may.  upon  careful  examination,  prove 
to  be  In  need  of  improvement.  We  Intend  to 
,  amke  such  improvements  before  the  bill  be- 

The  sponsors  also  recognize  that  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  bUl  Is  not  the  only  meas- 
ure that  must  be  written  into  law  If  we  are 
to  reverse  the  present  trend  toward  con- 
traction and  promote  a  steady  and  stable  ex- 
pansion of  our  national  economy. 

The  farm  program  proposed  by  President 
Truman  and  our  great  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Honorable  Charles  P.  Brannan.  Is 
also  essential.  In  fact,  the  Brannan  farm 
plan  and  the  economic  expansion  bill  can  be 
regarded  as  companion  measures.  Both  are 
required  to  carry  out  the  Fair  Deal  program: 
both  are  required  to  assure  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture for  American  Industry,  sgrlculrure.  and 
labor. 

To  supplement  these  two  Itey  measurea, 
prompt  action  is  also  needed  In  the  field  of 
taxation,  on  mlntminn  wages,  and  on  the 
MVA  and  CVA  legislation. 

With  so  many  Important  legislative  mat- 
ters before  the  Congress,  it  Is  difllcuit  to  see 
how  anyone  could  seriotisly  propose  that  the 
Congrem  adjourn  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  If 
the  Congrom  ^oes  take  a  brief  recess  Ister  In 
the  summer.  It  should  be  expected  to  come 
back  In  September  and  go  to  work  on  those 
measures,  the  enactment  of  which  Is  essen- 
tial In  the  InWrests  of  oxir  people.  So  far  as 
the  eccncmic  expansion  bill  la  concerned.  It 
ts  the  hope  of  the  sponsors  that  preliminary 
hearlnzs  might  be  arranged  for  in  the  very 
near  future  and  that  these  hearings  could 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  Intensive  set  of 
studies  and  Investigations  backing  up  every 
section  of  the  bill.  Shortly  after  Latwr  Day. 
we  could  then  press  forward  for  full  and 
complete  hearings  and  for  passage  In  both 
Bouaes  well  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Such 
a  schedule  Is  called  for  by  the  poaslbility— 
and  I  make  no  predictions — that  tinemploy- 
tnent  may  Increase.  Such  a  schedule  will  be 
entirely  feasible  If  full  employment  con- 
ferences similar  to  today's  conference-  can 
be  convened  throughout  the  country  for  the 
purpooe  of  telling  the  pecple  at  the  grass 


roots  about  the  economic  expansion  bill  and 
the  other  measures  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

Excerpts  Fsom  Speech  bt  Gov.  CHXsm 

Bowies,  of  CowjrEcnctjr 
The  No.    1   question  facing   America  and 
the  world  today  is  whether  our  Nation  can 
m.iintaln  a  high  and  expanding  level  of  pro- 
duction and  emplo3rment. 

The  Importance  of  this  question  cannot 
be  overstressed.  Unless  we  as  a  nation  are 
able  to  keep  our  economic  activity  at  a 
healthy,  dynamic  level,  we  will  have  to  ma- 
terially reduce  our  Individual  living  stand- 
ards. 

Equally  serious,  we  may  also  be  forced  to 
rewrite  our  entire  foreign  policy  and  for- 
feit our  position  of  world  leadership. 

Should  the  United  States  Ijecome  subject 
to  a  lisordered  internal  economy,  we  wotild 
lose  the  strength  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  shoulder  the  heavy  world  responsl- 
bllltlei  we  have  assumed  since  before  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  cause  of  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad  requires  that  the  blood  and  lx)ne  of 
our  American  economy  remain  healthy  and 
continue  to  grow  in  vitality.  The  leaders  of 
Soviet  Russia  recognize — In  some  ways  bet- 
ter than  we — the  significance  of  this  crucial 
question  of  American  prosperity.  They  are 
watching  us  closely  and  hopefully  to  see  what 
our  economy  does  next. 

Their  reasoning  is  simple,  cold,  and  logical. 
They  know  that  their  best  hope  of  a  smash- 
ing, bloodless  victory  in  the  cold  war  against 
the  democracies  lies  in  an  America  lieset  with 
se~ere  economic  problems  which  it  is  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  face. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  their  hopes  are 
misplaced.  We  have  in  our  country  both  the 
power  and  Imagination  to  solve  oxir  problems. 
But  we  must  utilize  this  power  and  Imagina- 
tion.   The  time  to  do  so  *s  now. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  Is  already 
beginning  to  take  shape.  As  Governor  of  a 
highly  industrialized  State — Connecticut — 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem.  I  can  report  from  first-hand 
cbservatlon  that  we  must  come  forth  with 
some  new  thinking  and  vigorous  action. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  New  Deal  for  the  answers.  We  must 
face  up  honestly  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
New  Deal  achievements.  whUe  great,  never 
succeeded  in  eliminating  large-scale  unem- 
ployment. 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  already 
top  people  In  our  Government  have  taken 
forthright  steps  to  Insure  our  economic 
health  and  prosperity.  President  Truman  s 
message  on  the  economic  situation  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying. 

He  emphasized  in  clear-cut  language  the 
need  for  broadened  social  security,  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  and  other  national 
measures  to  stabilize  our  national  economy. 
He  also  proposed  the  elimination  of  trans- 
portation taxes,  and  a  special  effort  to  chan- 
nel Government  c«-ders  wherever  possible  to 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  unem- 
ployment Is  most  serious. 

The  employment  and  production  riddle  we 
face  today  Is  more  than  a  short-range  one. 
Perhaps  we  may  solve  In  a  short  time  the 
unemployment  and  production  problems 
that  at  present  affect  certain  areas  of  our 
national  economy.  But  we  still  have  the 
long-range  questions  to  answer. 

One  of  those  long-range  questions  is :  What 
happens  if  and  when  ovu:  cold  war  spending 
program  Is  cut  back  severely? 

A  sharp  reduction  in  our  military  require- 
ments would  confront  us  with  a  major  eco- 
nomic problem.  We  will  have  two  alterna- 
tives. We  shall  have  to  find  new  outlets  for 
capital  Investment.  In  order  to  keep  up  a 
high  level  of  production.  Or  we  shall  have 
to  cut  back  our  Industrial  output  so  severely 
that  its  effect  on  our  employers,   working 


people,  and  consumers  alike  would  be  devaa- 
tating. 

I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  want  to  take  the 
latter  alternative.  If  we  do  not.  then  it  Is 
our  proljlem  to  use  all  of  our  Ingenuity  and 
natural  resources  to  make  tbe  transition 
from  milltsxy  and  reconstruction  production 
to  the  noi-mal  production  of  a  peacetime 
economy. 

A  challenging  approach  to  this  problem  la 
the  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Jams  MtraaAT, 
which  seeks  to  estal»Iisb  a  full  and  expanding 
level  of  production  and  employment.  Like- 
wise, the  farm  plan  advanced  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Brannan.  to  aasure  farmara 
a  steady  income  and  lower  food  prices  to  tbe 
consumer,  is  a  bold  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  whose  prosperity  means 
so  much  to  all  of  us. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  met  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  ways  and  means  whereby  this  goal 
may  be  reached. 

Speech    or    Lawaxiicx    Tibbett.    PixsmsivT, 

A3CEXICAN    GCILO   OF    MOSIC    AKTISTS.    AFL 

,Mi.  Chairman  and  fellow  participants  In 
this  very  important  conference  on  full  em- 
plo3rment,  I  come  here  today  to  talk  briefly 
about  the  problem  of  unemployment  as  it 
exists  today  in  one  of  the  most  depressed  in- 
dustries in  America,  the  entertainment 
industry. 

I  have  read  statements  to  the  effect  that 
from  the  national  viewpoint  the  rise  in  un- 
employment hsa  been  nothing  to  worry 
about.  That  Is  certainly  not  true  in  the  en- 
tertainment field.  The  members  of  my  own 
union,  the  American  Guild  of  Music  Artists, 
have  already  been  hard  hit;  90  percent  of. 
our  employers  are  nonprofit  civic  organisa- 
tions which  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult 
to  mwlnr^<"  their  sources  of  revenue.  Last 
week  In  Cincinnati  the  long-established  and 
highly  success£til  summer  opera  series  closed 
down  after  losing  an  average  of  tS.OOO  a  day 
for  the  first  2  weeks.  We  are  afraid  that  a 
similar  fate  may  be  in  store  for  other  groups 
In  other  cities. 

The  other  unions  In  the  entertainment 
field  face  an  even  more  grievous  predicament. 
I  am  informed  that  only  50  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  are 
currently  employed.  Only  10  percent  of  the 
members  of  Actors  Equity  are  currently  em- 
ployed In  theater  producUons.  The  member- 
ship of  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists 
has  been  hit  by  the  decline  in  the  operations 
of  night  clubs.  The  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Radio  Artists  have  been 
seriously  affected  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  coming  of  television  has  channeled  more 
funds  towsjd  new  equipment  than  toward 
the  production  of  entertainment,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  advertising  budgets  up>on 
which  the  radio  Indtistry  subsists  are  being 
drastically  slashed. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  the  people  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try make   so   much   money  alien   they   are 
working   that   they   can   eaaily    afford   long 
periods    of    unemployment.     This    ts    sheer 
nonsense.     I  recently  checked  through  the 
records    of    the    American    Guild    of    Music 
Artists  and   found  that  80  percent  of  our 
membership  make  less  than  gS.OOO  aimuaUy. 
Another  10  percent  are  paid  less  than  »3,000 
a  year.     Only  2  percent  make  over  $7,500  a 
year.     Remember,    this    Is   gross    pay;    taxes 
and    personal    expenses    must    be   deducted 
before  you  reach  the  amount  of  money  that 
our  members  can  take  home  to  pay  for  food, 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life.     We  cannot  afford  unemploy- 
ment.    We    cannot    afford    corrective    reces» 
sions  or  periods  of  healthy  readjustment. 

In  large  part,  the  predicament  of  the  en- 
tertainment industry  is  a  symptom.  It  is 
a  symptom  of  the  general  contraction  in 
the  American  economy.  When  business  and 
employment  start  to  turn  down,  caltural 
activities  are  the  first  to  be  curtailed.   Hence 
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lialsB  uid  Um  otlMT  wiioiis  tn  the  tn- 
«•  ot  OMMiltj  Ultimately 
vith  aay  •Sort  Uuit 
to  restore   ptoapwoiM  eondl- 


Wtacn  ttM  preiloUnary  draft  of  th«  tco- 
Domic  cxpanaktn  bill  was  flnc  BMda  pubile. 
w«  Mt  up  a  Joint  rmiiittt—  rtpr— ntlng 
oar  TartoiM  unions  to  study  it  carefully.  Al- 
w«  have  not  yet  had  an  opportimlty 
a  fiUl  snalyalB  at  the  bUl  as  finally 
X  ■iMuld  like  to  nalie  a  fev 
It. 
or  aU.  tbe  bOl.  as  I  imdcrstand  It. 
for  federal  assistance  to  eltlea  and 
lor  bech  the  planning  and  tbe  con- 
of  public  works  Tbla  could  go 
m  Img  way  toward  meeting  tta«  abortac*  of 
OMitcrs  snd  otbcr  modem  facU- 
>  ttaatrlcal  aru. 
to  MH  ptuildSB  for  an 
It  ■■■giiiiij  rsswsi  fund  tlM* 
to  iMad  for  stlmnlatlnf  tiscf  ul  employment  in 
tto  told  of  pubUe  scrrlecs  as  well  as  of  pub- 
lic works  and  resources  dsYeiopmcnt. 

I  am  informed  that  under  this  provision 
city  or  State  governments  could  obtaLn 
granU  from  the  Federal  Oovcmmant  for  a 
broad  rarlety  of  poblle  servtoe  operations  In 
tto  recreational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
told.  This  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  — ihiri  of  my  union  and  the  other 
VMHH  tn  my  Industry 

X  hope  that  the  sponsors  of  this  Meaatirs 
vlU  look  Into  the  question  ss  to  wtother 
or  BoC  the  requirement  that  tSO  In  non- 
FMaral  funds  bs  supplied  for  every  fTO  In 
Mtoral  grants  OMy  not  to  too  limited.  In 
a  larger  proportion  of  Federal 
Ibly  even  100-percent  grants — 
may  be  nsstod. 

Finally,  tto  economic  ewpaaaiaa  bill  as  a 
whole  Is  geared  toward  providing  a  steady 
annual  Increase  In  Job  opportunities  and  In 
the  protfoctlon  of  goods  and  aervlces.  All 
of  Its  proTtalona  that  would  tolp  aetoave  this 
goal  wouid  be  of  direct  aaalatoMa  to  our 
paople  We  cannot  have  steady  cnoploy- 
tt  In  the  entertainment  Industry — nor  a 
cultural  life  In  the  United 
succeed  In  maintaining 
maximum  employment  and  production. 

or  course,  the  economic  expansion  bill  by 
ttaclf — and  Its  spcxiaon  are  the  first  to  admit 
It — li  not  oiotagh.  Other  taglalatlva  action 
la  alao  Maswtlal.  The  moat  toUMdlate  ad- 
jmoBsl  step  that  ovx  mcmbara  are  tnter- 
•alad  In  is  the  removal  of  Faderal  excise 
i  Oiltaral  aad  aniatUto— nt  activ- 
tboaa  aiclaa  taxes  which 
are  levied  upon  public  and  nonprofit  cItIc 
We  are  also  Interested  In  tto 
It  of  a  long-range  Federal  prcfram 
oi  ttoarta. 
I  apprailats  tto  opportunity 
•r  tolBff  with  you  today  The  people  tn  the 
aatartatnment  industry  have  as  much  to  gain 

taaa  fmaa  aaonnmk  eoatractloa — as  the  work- 

en  tn  the  sutomobtle.  steel,  or  construction 
Intfustrtes.  We  stand  ready  to  work  with  you 
at  all  ttmea  tn  mapping  out  a  practical  pro- 
tor  the  rsaf  aiMMi  of  full  employment, 
city  aatf  ttmn  In  which  we  tove 
,  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  you 
ttlzlng  (or  the  American  people  the 
of  lAraaattve  action  to  maintain  a 
toaNky  and  cspaadtng  economy. 

aT  SacaaraBT  or  Lasos  MAuaicx  J. 
ToatM 

MOMIC  extansiom  paosaAM 

report  to  the  American 

:c  condition   ot  the 

»«  took  stock  of  recent 

national   economic  health. 

ly  report  because  tt  em- 

1  a  dtaaimlnattng  analyato  d 

Bts  durluif  •  very 

traaaltion. 


Tto  Frealdent  struck  a  deltcate  balance  be- 
tween the  elements  of  strength  In  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  potential  tongs ri 
He  noud  the  downtrend  In  produetloo  and 
employment  during  tto  paat  half  yaar,  but 
concluded  the  trend  floiild  to  reversed.  The 
situation  Is  not  a  depiesslon.  Hence  the 
economic  measures  that  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  doing  something  about  a  depression 
are  not  appropriate  now. 

But  this  does  not  mean,  the  President  was 
careful  to  point  out,  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  needs  to  be  done  now.  Thus  In  dls- 
crtmlnatlng  fashion  the  Prealdont  distin- 
guished between  appropriate  and  Inappropri- 
ate mearurea  for  dealing  with  fhs  sctu.il 
problems  we  face  today  as  we  seek  to  achieve 
our  national  economic  objective  of  ftill  em- 
ployment and  production. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment and  eoonooUc  policy  la  extremely  Im- 
portant. If  WW  are  to  sticeced  In  achieving 
the  objectives  of  tto  tosployment  Act  of 
1946.  to  maintain  condltloais  of  oiaxlminn 
production,  employment,  and  purchasing 
power,  we  must  at  all  times  apply  those  meas- 
ures which  are  appropriate  to  the  situation 
we  are  in  and  cooslctent  with  the  obJccUves 
of  a  t>alancad.  stable,  and  growing  economy. 
The  kind  of  economic  slttiatlon  we  are 
now  in.  which  Is  neither  too  good  or  too  bad. 
provides  perhaps  the  most  dllBcuit  test  of 
national  policy  in  ftirtherance  of  tto  objec- 
tive of  full  employment. 

If  we  were  faced  by  tto  Immediate  danger 
of  a  serious  depression,  there  would  to  little 
diaasreement  as  to  the  need  for  vigorous 
governmental  action. 

Now  we  are  In  a  poaltlon  where  produc- 
tion Is  declining,  with  employment  t>elow 
what  It  should  be.  and  with  unemployment 
rising.  It  Is  exactly  this  kind  of  situation 
that  provides  the  real  test  of  our  ability  ss  a 
people,  acting  through  otir  Government,  to 
Uke  the  right  kind  of  action,  and  to  take 
it  soon  enough,  to  malnuin  a  healthy 
economy 

The  goal  of  national  econooUc  policy  Is  not 
to  do  something  sbcut  depraaalim  once  we 
find  ourselves  in  that  situation.  The  real 
goal  Is  to  mske  our  economy  operate,  so  far 
as  we  can.  at  the  highest  level  poaslble  st 
all  times.  In  order  to  assure  a  growing 
standard  of  living  for  tto  Nation's  families 
and  to  make  us  strong  both  against  the 
physical  force  of  auisasiiii  and  against  the 
antl-democratlc  propaganda  diractad  against 
a  free  and  democratically  maxuiged  economy. 
The  President  wss  not  complacent,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  to  complacent,  about  the 
drop  In  production  and  employment,  and  the 
rise  In  unemployment,  ttot  haa  taton  place 
In  the  last  6  or  9  montto.  "Ttora  la  »«A'**'nc 
healthy."  the  President  said,  "about  more 
unemployment  or  less  production. ' 

The  President  then  outlined  a  program  of 
action  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of 
the  present  situation  and  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  tor  tto  expansion  of  tto  economy  tn 
the  years  atoad. 

Perhaps  the  OMMt  significant  feature  of 
the  President's  prcgiam  was  his  vigorous  rec- 
oaamendatlon  that  the  Federal  Govemment 
Itself,  tn  lu  own  activities,  should  help  to 
offset  the  cxirrent  downward  tendencies  in 
business  activity  and  purchasing  power,  ra- 
ther than  to  sggravate  or  accentuate  such 
tendencies.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  tw  tjsed  to  maintain  a 
stsble  economy,  snd  not  to  unsUblllae  It. 
This  Is  a  tlHM  to  go  ahead  with  those  so- 
cially important  entarprlasa.  such  as  hous- 
ing, which  wa  postponed  before.  It  Is  not 
the  time  to  withdraw  funds  from  ths  con- 
suming public  by  Increased  taxes. 

To  remedy  one  special  shortcoming  of  Md- 
eral  policy,  the  President  raeooBaMnded  en- 
actment of  leglatatlon  to  fMflt^t^  the  sd- 
vanco  planning  of  neceaeary  public  works  by 
Mderal  agcnclee  and  States  and  local  ttlee. 
tX  public  worto  are  to  to  Initiated  promptly 


when  and  where  they  sre  required,  tto  plain 
ought  to  tw  prepared  well  In  advance.  More- 
over, reeotiree  development  and  public  works 
are  not  simply  emergency  measuree  but  are 
basic  to  the  normal  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy, snd  ought  to  be  planned  In  an  orderly 
fashion  In  close  cooperation  with  the  States. 

The  President's  program  Includes  specific 
recommendations  for  dealing  directly  with 
tto  problem  of  unemployment.  In  addltlOB  to 
his  fanaral  recommendations  for  atoMIMBg 
tto  economy  Xfj  appropriate  fiaeal  measuree. 
by  encouraflement  of  private  investment  st 
home  snd  atoood.  and  by  strengthening  un- 
derlying supporta  to  ptirchaslng  power  In 
the  form  of  minimum- wage  legislation,  more 
adequate  unemployment  compensation  and 
social -security  programs,  snd  an  improved 
agricultural  Inconle-iiupport  policy. 

While  pointing  out  that  unemployment  la 
not  now  at  a  very  tilgh  level  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  President  pointed  out  ttot 
there  are  many  IncsilHaa  and  aaaa  Matoa 
where  It  Is  serious.  Thla  ealla  for  coaeentm- 
tlon  of  special  efforts  to  deal  directly  with 
unemployment  In  tboee  areas  wtore  unem- 
ployment is  particularly  serious. 

Many  a  ouiyor  and  governor  will  tell  you 
ttot  with  unemployment  tetween  3  and  4 
million  nationally,  as  st  the  present  time, 
they  tove  situations  m  their  cities  which 
they  would  not  like  to  regard  as  normal. 
They  will  also  tell  you  that  without  the  cuah- 
lon  to  community  pxirctoalng  power  which 
lias  been  provided  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  situation  would  be  much  more 
serious  than  It  Is.  The  President  toa  already 
taken  action  to  direct  spadal  aaalatance  to 
local  areas  within  the  limits  of  exUting 
Federal  procurement  and  construction  pro- 
grams. 

Tto  new  Federal  programs  of  tto  past  15 
or  ao  years,  such  as  social  sectirity  and  the 
farm  support  programs,  tove  prored  a  strong 
defense  sgainst  the  kind  of  economic  col- 
lapse we  asparienced  in  1930-21.  Ttore  la 
quiu  general  agreement  on  tills  fact.  I  reod 
from  tto  Monthly  Letter  of  tto  Ifatlonsl  City 
Bank  for  June :  "Theae  eiemenU  of  strength 
tove  tMen  widely  dtacuaaed  and  recognized." 

It  Is  a  curious  fast  ateut  American  poli- 
tics—or human  nature — that  these  economic 
reforms  wtilch  are  so  praised  in  retrospect 
have  always  ntised  cries  of  socialism  or — 
In  tto  phrase  now  popular — the  "welfare 
state"  wton  they  are  first  pro|x>sed. 

Bankers.  Invsstors.  and  big  and  little  busi- 
ness alike.  Including  the  butcher,  the  baker. 
and  candlaatick  mator.  tove  aU  benefited 
from  thasa  eoonomic  reforms  and  acUvltles 
of  Government. 

IX  the  unemployment-compensation  and 
social-security  programs  hsve  proved  such  s 
boon  to  aooaomlc  stability,  as  ttoy  hsre. 
there  rtMNdd  to  no  objection  to  extending 
theae  programs  to  make  them  more  adequate. 

If  tto  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
proved  such  a  dynamic  force  In  the  economic 
development  of  tto  South,  as  It  has,  we 
should  explore  the  posaitillitles  of  public 
capital  Invaatmant  In  raaouroe  development 
In  oihar  undardavalopad  areas  of  the  Nation. 

If  thara  an  aaaaMVaa  at  general  •"^'n'MnM' 
pollcy.  as  ooBtaaspIatad  In  tto  Kmployraant 
Act  of  1946.  such  as  Federal  fiscal  policy. 
wMch  can  contribute  to  the  objective  of  max- 
imum prtxluctlon.  employment,  and  purclias- 
Ing  power,  we  should  use  them  to  wtotever 
extent  practicable. 

The  American  entcrprlaa  ^prtasi,  through- 
out our  whole  history,  has  eomblBad  tto  Ini- 
tiative of  both  private  and  ptibllc  enterprise. 
Private  enterprise  has  been  given  the  broad- 
est possible  role  consistent  with  tto  public 
Interest  ss  determined  by  leglalaUve  policy. 
The  expansion  of  the  economy  we  look  for- 
ward to  In  the  future  reqxilrea  the  coopera- 
tion of  Government,  business.  lat>or.  and 
farmers  for  the  fullest  utUiaation  of  our 
economic  resources.  Tto  objecttve  Is  not 
simply  msximtun   production,  employmtn^ 
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and  purchasing  power,  but  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democrmtlc  society  at  home  and  abroad. 


Psoas  RgMASKs  OF  Muxa 
,  PsmrTascxxB 

In  the  opedlng  zomacta  wtoBta  Mr.  Law- 
rence Tlbbett  mada  to  Mi  a^—lnrttng  talk, 
to  expressed  aurpriae  that  to  Aonld  be  in- 
vited to  speak  at  such  an  important  confer- 
ence when  he  represents  a  relatively  small 
group.  You  can  Imagine  my  surprise  at 
being  asked  to  speak  for  a  still  smaller 
group — liberal  businesamen.  Mr.  Tlbtott  also 
ItoHeated — and  qtiite  properly — that  tto  ar- 
tists whom  he  represents  carry  weight  In  oxu 
society  far  beyond  their  ntimtora.  If  I  were 
repreaenting  nsactionary  business  Interests.  I 
could  say  this  also. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  businessmen  In 
general  do  tiave  recognition  and  prestige 
teyond  ttiat  aooorded  to  other  equally  sig- 
it  specialists  in  our  culture,  such  as 
Ktors.  legtalators.  economists,  etc.  In 
^  or  the  catisc  of  this.  I  am  remind- 
ed ot  advice  given  me  by  an  old  professor 
st  MIT  when  I  asked  him  atwut  tto  choice 
of  a  career  "MUes."  he  said,  "a  career  If  It 
is  to  to  most  signiflcant  has  to  to  chosen 
with  regard  to  the  era  tn  which  one  tappans 
to  tove  been  iMrn.  There  was  a  tiaaa  vrtian 
the  giealeat  recognition  went  to  tto  ex- 
plorer, the  adventurer:  at  another  time  it 
was  the  military  man.  the  conqusror  then 
tto  churchman;  later  the  political  leader. 
the  statesman.  Today,  and  protobly  dtiring 
your  lifetime,  tt  will  to  the  bustnessmen." 

■Ow.  I  sm  not  one  of  tlioee  wtio  believes 
ttoit  the  ability  to  meet  a  pay  roll  Is  a  crt- 
terlon  for  understanding  economic  affairs. 
Tto  problems  of  meeting  a  pay  roll  and  oper- 
ating a  bxislnesfi  are  In  an  entirely  different 
eatagory  from  thoae  of  maintaining  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.     As 

a  ijiMliiiiss II    I  tove  teamed  to  depend  on 

experta  with  regard  to  varlooa  phases  of  my 
bustnass — for  example,  engineering,  account- 
ing, law.  etc.  Hence  I  should  like  to  leave 
tto  diacussion  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
full  employment  and  of  the  Murray  bill  to 
tto  competent  experta  who  are  tore  today. 
If  I  tove  a  contribution  to  mato.  It  is  ppr- 
hapa  along  tto   line  which  was  ^  ' 

emphaaiaed  In  the  cooferoiee  this 
the  need  for  pu title  education. 

One  of  the  thinga  that  Is  needed  most  tn 
this  connectifm  is  to  have  the  public  reallaa 
the  oontraat  totwsan  what  tniatneas  says  tn 
oppoaltlan   to   aodal   lagtaiatlnB    and    wtot 

Imiy  aaatlng  pay  roila  tbto  ttoy  do  not  tove 
ttaaa  for  ttoa  arady  of  broad  or  abstract  eco- 
nomic pwblatna.  Bancm  ttoy  are  inclined  to 
echo  tto  voiae  of  big  traaincaa  aa  apoken  by 
tto  National  Aaaoelatlon  of  Mantifacturers 
and  tto  United  Stataa  Chamlier  of  Commerce. 
for  example.  Ttora  are  many  exceptions  to 
t*i*«  general  rule.  Seen  tbougli  ttoir  views 
do  not  achieve  much  pmmtnanoe.  many  sosall 
or  Independent  busUusai— I  an  beginning  to 
raec«Blae  tiat  wtot  Is  good  for  tto  Amsrican 
people  Is  good  for  American  bustneaa,  tlwugh 
more  conserratlve  business  leaders  do  not 
seem  to  recognise  this  fact.  But,  regardless 
of  ths  differing  sentiments  expressed  by 
liiisliisaiiiniii.  tli^  yttf>n"  under  similar  eco- 
nomic i!rfyn*i»«=»""«  haar  an  aatontahlng  resem- 
blance. In  many  casaa  this  la  quite  contrary 
to  wtot  their  statements  have  predicted. 

Buaineaa  leaders  repeatedly  mato  the  as- 
sertion that  Government  Interceaslon  In  eco- 
n^ffifty  aflblra — for  enunple.  tto  increase  of 
public  worto  during  recessions  —  would 
"sbake  bustneas  confidence. '  As  a  result  of 
this  loss  of  confidence,  ttoy  say.  private  In- 
vestment in  plant  equipment  and  inventories 
would  to  drastically  curtailed,  thuc  more 
than  offsetting  any  favaralile  effect  from 
Government  Investment.  This  argument  aa- 
sumes  that  the  businessman  makes  his  decl- 
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slcns  not  on  tto  liaaia  of  the  martet  and 
purchaatng  power  trut  on  tto  liasts  of  politi- 
cal preference.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  my 
acqtialntanceshlp   Bepnt>llcan    Irastneasmen. 

and  even  aodallstle 
entirely  on 
tto  market  Cor  tbelr  producta. 

As  an  »T«w«pi»  of  thla.  I  can  gtve  you  the 
story  of  one  of  my  friends  In  Connecticut 
who  has  had  atieolutely  no  confidence  Ln  our 
FMcral  policies  since  1932.  He  had  a  com- 
plete lack  of  confidence  In  Washington  liefore 
tto  war.  He  had  a  complete  lack  of  confi- 
dence during  tto  var.  and  to  has  had  a  com- 
plete lack  of  cfuxIMmnrm  since  tto  war.  When 
taxes  were  Increased  one  time  atiout  1940  he 
actually  took  a  week  off  to  meditate  as  to 
wtother  to  should  continue  In  business  or 
no..  He  felt  that  with  the  high  taxes  then 
in  effect  to  would  merely  to  working  for  the 
Government.  Needless  to  say.  to  continued 
in.  bu&ineas.  Today  to  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  X-ray  tuties  in  tto  world.  Obvi- 
ously no  alert  anid  energetic  buslneasman  will 
quit  bu&ineas  tiiraugh  lack  of  confidence  as 
long  as  the  martot  for  his  products  has  a 
chance  of  expanding.  If  to  should  do  so.  or 
if  to  should  curtail  activities,  to  knows  that 
some  competitor  will  fill  the  need. 

We  tove  a  very  striking  rxsmple  of  this 
drawn  from  tto  recession  of  1937-38.  You 
recall  tto  very  sharp  mcassion  which  devel- 
oped in  tto  fall  of  1037.  At  first  tto  Govern- 
ment did  nothing  a  tout  it.  But  finally  in 
April  of  19C8  President  Booaevelt  persuaded 
a  reluctant  Oongraaa  to  authorize  a  vaaCly 
exoanded  WPA  program  together  wtth  a  new 
PWA  {HTogram.  The  WPA  Immadlataly  set  to 
work  putting  out  its  luL/aaai  d  approprla- 
Uons.  and  the  PWA  was  a  lilt  slower.  Many 
of  tto  businessmen  were  quite  skeptical  of 
the  effect  of  this  Govemnnent  pump  pruning. 
I  recall  a  letter  ttot  Alfred  Sloan,  chairman 
of  General  Motors,  sent  out  on  June  13  to  his 
atot&bolders  In  which  to  aaid:  "Tto  reces- 
sion has  now  liecome  a  depitaaion."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  tto  GorwrnmeBt  apanrttng  pro- 
gram tod  undermined  businaea 
an'*  that  ttiere  waa  no  hope 
That  was  Jtine  13.  In  the  meantime  Harry 
Hopkins  and  his  aides  kept  expanding  the 
WPA  program,  and  business  started  to 
improve 

nien  dining  the  first  week  of  October  the 
New  York  papers  carried  a  big  story  aboot 
Gvaerai  Motors  calling  back  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  its  laid-off  workers  and  expanding 
tta  producUon.  The  market  tn  Wall  Street 
raaponded  with  a  Inirst  of  optimism. 

In  short,  "tto  immilnii  wtaleto  had  turned 
Into  a  defmaakm.'*  as  AUnd  Saan  tod  tcld 
his  atookholderB.  had  bean  stopped  dead  tn 
its  tracto  by  Government  action.  And  who 
wa3  thr  first  to  recognlaa  tto  fact?  Why, 
none  other  than  tto  head  of  General  Moton 
himself. 

a»^n«»»— ■  objection  to  any  kind  of  Oovem- 
ment  sp— ding  is  the  atataaaent  that  If  the 
money,  whether  ralaad  by  tasaa  or  liy  t>ar- 
rowing.  were  left  tn  prtvafea  bands,  it  would 
to  spent  more  wlaaly.  tot's  a 
neas  action  diflara  tram  busineaa 
this.  If  a  buatoaaanan  thinto  that  prices 
are  going  down,  he  enrtalla  his  buying  and  ha 
tofers  investment  in  new  constructK>n  and 
new  machinery.  This  is  obvioualy  sound 
busineaa  practice  for  him  and.  unless  he  fol- 
lows sound  buslnaaa  practice,  he  Is  not  likely 
to  stay  in  buaineaa  very  long.  However, 
what  Is  sound  for  him  is  i2naound  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  since  curtailment  when 
prices  start  to  decline  accelerates  the  drop 
in  business.  The  Government,  on  the  atba 
hand,  can  time  its  spending  so  that  it  in- 
creases to  compensate  for  any  declines  in 
private  spending.  Wtoit  la  unsound  for  busi- 
neaa is  sound  for  the  Oovanment  on  this 
question  of  Investment  timing. 

The  objectors  say  also  that  taxes  wiH  in- 
crease.    The  answer  is  that  decreasing  taxes 


In  1980  and  IBSl  did  not  stop  tiie  depres- 
sion at  that  time  any  more  than  tto  sub- 
stantial decrease  tn  tto  hlgtor  braeketa  of 
individual  income  tanaa  laat  year  prevented 
the  present  receealan.  Ihiiluaaam  and  in- 
dividuals who  tove  high  earning  power  are 
well  able  and  should  pay  high  taaa 
poind  of  proapolty.  and  ttolr 
countecaela  InAattanary  tendendaa.  I  laoold 
far  rathar  pay  high  tana  daring  a  period 
of  prooperity  than  medltim  or  even  very  low 
taxes  during  a  depression.  Tto  Murray  tiill 
will  not  call  for  hljgtier  taaas  now  nor  during 
any  period  of  recession.  From  tto  atandpoint 
of  putiUc  edtication.  the  thing  to  renMnitor 

come   and   oorporata  taana  alMidd  not  to 

taken   too  seriously,  since  such   taxes  will 
come  only  when  they  will  to  well  afforded. 

There  la  a  vaa^  Intaraattng  Mconant  used 
by  buatnass  leaders  agatnat  Oimnimiiit  ac- 
tion to  trtng  about  full  employment.  They 
say  full  employment  produces  inefficiency, 
ttot  "moderate"  employment  such  as  we  tove 
now  Is  necessary  to  achieve  maximum  pro- 
ductivity. They  cite  instances  showing  ttot 
output  per  man-hour  is  Ini  i>aali>g.  and  theae 
flgCD-es  are  true.  If  we  follow  this  Une  of 
reasoning,  we  would  to  content  to  keep  on 
improving  the  output  per  man-hour  by  in- 
creasEtng  tmemployment.  No  doulit  the  ul- 
timate productfvtty  per  man-hour  mig^it  to 
achieved  by  selecting  a  single  remarkable 
worker  and  putting  him  on  part  time,  with 
everyone  else  out  of  a  job.  This  would  mato 
good  statistical  material  tn  terms  of  output 
per  man-hour,  tnit  I  am  sure  that  even  tto 
most  oonso-vative  business  leaders  do  not 
want  to  practice  what  they  preach  on  this 
subject. 

It  Is  said  Xsy  tb»  objectars  that  Govern- 
ment tntervenMon  will  tning  atxnit  a  com- 
plete lose  of  the  freedom  which  we  now 
enjoy.  You  may  to  sure  that  many  busineaa 
leaders  who  say  that  now  wilt  not  hold  to  tt 
firmly  In  tto  event  we  tove  a  depreasion 
serious  enou^  for  them  to  seek  BFC  loans 
or  other  Government  aid. 

The  i>eople  of  this  country  have  repeatedly 
voted  their  overwhelming  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  Intercede  tn 
econoonic  affairs.  Tto  obligation  Is  definitely 
on  the  shoulders  of  our  political  leaders. 
Patlure  to  make  good  this  obligation  is  a  ton 
of  freedom,  since  it  1=  omtrary  to  the  demo- 
cratically ixpmaaed  will  of  the  people. 

Another  favorite  argtment  la  that  natural 
forces  will  eventually  bring  about  a  healthy 
correction  of  a  slump  In  tnuJuaaT  to  Senator 
MTTaaar  so  aUy  pointed  out  this  morning, 
there  Is  a  minority  group  tn  Imslnees  who 
are  so  well-tieeled  financially  that  '^bey  can 
tato  over  a  still  tiigher  percentage  of  tiaa 
Nation's  assets  in  times  of  dapaaaataB. 
People  who  wpeak  for  this  group  certainly 
do  not  speak  for  tto  iiHaxaato  of  amall- 
Innineaa  men  who  are  driven  to  tto  waU  to 
such  large  numbers  tn  tlSMS  of  war  or  de- 
pression. 

It  is  tto  fear  of  then  natural  eycdlc  trenda 
In  buatnan  which  eauaw  me  and  other  busi- 
nessmen to  withhold  our  ramtnga  rather 
than  plow  them  into  expanded  plants.  It 
would  to  of  the  graataat  tolp  to  me  to  know 
that  the  Govammant  Is  committed  to  a 
long-range  program  which  will  insure  a 
groes  national  product  of  $300,000,000,000  per 
year.  This  would  to  tto  t>est  possible  as- 
surance I  could  liave  for  the  long-range 
planning  which  is  so  esaential  if  my  plant  la 
to  have  maximum  productlx-ity  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  guaranty  of  positive  and  ade- 
quate action  by  the  Government  would  serve 
to  release  private  savings.  Just  as  with 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance,  the  mere  act 
minimizes  the  need.  Tto  more  positive  the 
guaranty,  tto  less  money  the  Government 
will  need  to  spend.  Note  that  this  would 
not  in  the  least  remove  the  element  of  com- 
petition. It  would  simply  mean  that  I  would 
to  competing  for  a  share  of  an  expanding 
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UM  to  k  &n«l 
X  ■taonld  Ilk*  to  kMv*  pv- 

our     luncheon 
•Ad  th*  oibmt 

th*  ifumy  MU.    1 

Itlwy  Com- 
— ttpgi  at  which  thl« 
I  wtth  the  CouncU  ot  ■pooooiIc 
I  hav*  ctlMl  the  PuU  mmpkofumit 
Act  at  1»4«.  Thay  hava  potntad  out  to  ma 
that  th«  word  "full"  waa  omittad  from  tha 
tltla  ot  thu  act.  I  hopa.  Sanator.  that  whan 
UM  loonomlc  "-i  ■    ■'  "  Act  ot  1»40  baoooMa 

wUl    not    ba 


Cmxl  Rxmt.  Pi^nnorr.  Tnnu 
CmoN  or  AMnicA.  CIO:  Chaib- 
CIO  Fvix  EMPLOTiuirr  Coxitrms 
L«t  ma  ba«ln  by  expraaateg  my  ttaanlu  to 
tha  ADA  for  calilnf  this  meaUng.  Many  of 
vm  In  tba  CIO  hara  bacn  astooUbcd  by  tba 
calm  and  rathar  blaaa  way  in  which  people 
In  WaahlnftOQ  aeem  to  be  treating  unem- 
ployment at  the  present  time. 

Too  many  people  In  thla  country  have  fall- 
en into  a  rut  of  belteTlng  that  unleaa  unem- 
ploTmant  hiu  the  aU.  itght.  tan.  or  twetre 
mlUkm  mark,  it  u  noth^ig  to  worry  about. 
Aant  of  a  union  which  U  oper- 
ta  aa  taduatry  already  hard  hit  by  un- 
employment, let  -ne  aaexire  you  that  thla  la 
BO  problem  for  the  future.    It  la  hare  with  ua 


There  la  nothing  more  galling  to  an  unem- 
ployed worker  or  an  organization  which  la 
ttftttg  to  care  for  and  aaaiat  large  numbara 
of  HMHVtoyed  workera  than  to  read  that 
tha  praaeat  attuatloo  wa  are  paaatng  throng 
a  healthy  raadjuatment.'*  Dont 
tall  BM  that,  when  aa  many  aa 
).00t  tat  Ha  workers  are  unemployed  and 
ot  other*  are  working  abort  hour*, 
la  tirn>T^h»"t  healthy  about  the  present 


tf  there  waa  soma  raaaaurlng  ertdence 
tha«  the  praaant  sltuatkm  wvNild  work  Itself 
out.  and  we  would  vatara  to  tuD  aiptnyinent 
and  full  production  once  ■aora.  the  altuation 
would  be  unaatlaf actory .  Tou  almply  can- 
take  four  or  flTe  million  people,  put 
on  the  shelf,  and  teU  them  that  they 
are  ttelng  readjueted.  They  won't  stand  for 
It.  and  they  ahouldn't  stao*:  for  It. 

TtoKa  the  emperience  of  the  union  which  I 
am  prlTllecad  to  aerve.  I  think  cartaln  laa- 
aooa  can  ba  laaraad.  Aa  some  of  you  doubt- 
leas  know,  aaeeral  of  the  textile  dtlea  of  New 
England  and  elsewhere  have  beaa  very  badly 
hit.  In  sereral  Instances,  our  people  live  in 
what  are  sometimea  described  as  one-lndua- 
try  towna  and  even  in  some  cases  one-ccm- 
pany  towna.  Shut-downs  and  Uy-offs  in 
>  faaarally  have  a  particularly  dls- 
In  a  sense,  they  give  us  a 
ot  what  thla  country  may  face  if  un- 
once  again  reachee  the  monster 
It  attained  In  the  thlrtlea. 

of  the  things  «e  have  found 
on  the  baals  of  the  experience  cf  unemplcy- 
ment  in  some  such  tnmns.  In  the  tnt  place, 
the  unemployment -com penaatlon  system. 
which  waa  ooe  ot  the  major  schlevaaaaata  of 
Oa^  ia  pvoTlng  lu  worth.  Mted 
are  t^  ao  maana  satisfied  with  48 
tffftrent  8t»U  ifatoBM  with  difiersnt  bcceflu 
and  different  qpnIMHilona  in  every  lata. 
but  the  (act  raaoalM  ttet  in  svea  sooae  of 
the  textile  towna  tfeat  have  been  very  hard 
hit.  paopla  have  baaa  ahle  to  preeerve  at  least 
a  aMtftctua  oC  daceocy  and  Mif- respect,  prt- 
■MTtty  bacauaa  they  have  be»n  able  to  draw 
»loytaent-compenaatlon  beneau.  A 
surveying  Lawreace.  Maas.  tor  e«- 
recently  ootad  thai  in  spite  of  tre- 
lay-oA  «M  tm  Mill  had  a 


fal 


workers  were  managlnc  to  get  by  on  their 
UIH11H.1I11J11WI1I  uwiipaiiaallnn  tiensllts.  Nat- 
urally, they  were  trimming  purchases  to  an 
extent,  but  the  difference  between  what  un- 
employment meant  to  them  back  In  the  early 
thlrtlea  and  what  It  waa  doing  to  them  today 
was  simply  enormous.  Experience  with  un- 
employment compensation  certainly  polnta 
up  the  fact  that  there  la  a  role  for  govern- 
ment aetttm.  Indeed.  It  should  encourage  ua 
to  loo^  beyond  and  see  what  elaa  can  be  dona, 
have  Indicated.  In  some  of  the  New 
textile  towns  many  workers  have 
ding  out  the  present  racaaalon  wir..- 
yet  failing  onto  relief  rolla  or  into  u.e 
i  poverty  and  charity.  But  I  think  any 
nded  American  who  might  look  Into 
the  situation  In  thrae  towns  must  also  con- 
clude that  they  are  a  wondertul  breeding 
ground  for  communism.  All  the  agitation  In 
the  world  by  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
Cnltad  States  during  the  yean  of  full  em- 
ptoyment  bore  almoat  no  restilts.  Curing  the 
past  few  months,  however.  It  la  clear  that 
In  desperation  many  of  the  unemployed 
workers  are  at  least  giving  an  ear  to  dema- 
gogic appeals  of  the  Communists.  Tou  don't 
have  to  like  communism  or  be  sympathetic 
to  It  *o  reallxe  that  so  long  as  unemployment 
contlnuaa  and  grows  In  the  United  States. 
the  CoauauBlata  will  have  a  field  day.  I  am 
speaking  of  this  now  simply  00  the  domestic 
scene.  I  need  hardly  say  that  from  an  Inter- 
national point  of  view  unemployment  In  the 
United  8tatea  Is  perhapa  an  even  more  dla- 
aatroua  development. 

While  I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact 
the  unemployment-compensation  system 
which  waa  set  up  during  the  New  Deal  has 
tieen  a  great  help  In  this  period.  I  think  It 
goes  without  saying  that  labor,  and.  indeed, 
any  sensible  American,  can  never  be  content 
with  thla  method  of  taiMtag  unemployment. 
It  la  clear  that  our  eoimtry  must  work  its 
way  toward  a  system  which  will  make  use 
of  all  the  ablUtlea  and  talenu  of  all  the 
people. 

These  four  or  five  million  people  who  are 
on  the  slieLf  are  a  two-way  drain  on  all  of 
ua.  They  are  not  producing  and  contribut- 
ing to  tha  ganaral  welfare,  on  the  one  hand. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  a  drain  on  the 
production  of  all  those  who  are  stlU  fortunate 
enough  to  have  joba. 

In  conversations  with  GoTemmaat  lili  !■!■ 
over  thr  past  few  months  I  have  heard  orach 
talk  about  tha  need  for  preserving  hiialnsaa 
men's  conAdatMa.  Somahow.  It  Is  argued. 
If  we  dont  talk  ahout  this  unemployment, 
businessmen  will  esperience  a  renewed  surge 
ot  aoaflrtance.  and  recovery  will  be  at  hand. 

Miaawhlle.  so  the  argument  runA.  we  must 
undergo  this  sometimea  cruel  but  neceeeary 
readjustment. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  I  agree,  to  some  ex- 
tent, that  bualneaa  eonfldence  la  a  volatile 
factor,  and  we  must  take  It  Into  our  plana. 
But  I  cant  forget  that  back  in  the  late  twen- 
tlee  every  element  In  the  picture  was  cal- 
culated to  give  confidence  to  bualneesmen. 
The  great  engineer  was  in  the  White  Houae; 
taxaa  on  buataaaa  and  businessmen  had  been 
towered  aJawat  to  the  vanisning  point.  Busi- 
loads  at  confidence,  but  no 
and  OUT  ecunomlc  luck  ran  out. 

I  ballaee  that  maintaining  the  housewife's 
nonlklenrs  ta  every  bit  aa  important  aa  the 
btMlaaaMBan'a.  1  also  fsel  that  nothing  un- 
deraUaaa  thki  coafidence  of  the  housewife  so 

nt  and  the  failure  to 
It. 

I  simply  refvw  to  accept  the  notloa  Ihal 
four  or  mora  aillllona  Americans  moM  ha 
unaaployed  in  some  kind  of  readjustment. 
It  la  laaeocetvable  to  me  that  tree  men  can- 
not ordar  their  llvee  well  enoogh  to  stamp 
out  iimai|ilnjiaaiil  Muat  wa  abdlcau  thla 
field  to  tba  tataUtarlaa? 

I  have  had   the  opportunity  og 
my  views  on  the  bill  being  spon- 


sored by  Senators  MtiaaAT  Sp*aKMAN.  Btric- 
raarr,  and  othera.  I  feel  it  makes  a  very 
Important  step  In  the  direction  we  must 
move — the  direction  which  takes  as  Its  cue 
the  conviction  that  unaa^plafaMBt  la  not 
an  inevitable  or  healthy  a^mCnant. 

I  am  hopeful  that  thla  meeting  can  serve 
aa  a  springboard  to  Improve  this  propoaad 
bill,  and  make  other  neceaeary  propoaala 
which  Biay  add  up  to  an  all-out  attack  on 
tha  piaHat  oaamployment  and  recession. 

EXCXSPTS  FXOM  THX  RXSOLimON  AOOPTTS  Jm.T 
10.  1949.  ST  THX  AlCXaiCANS  FOB  Ddcocbatic 

AcnoM  Ftno.  EMrLOTmnn  CoNrzaxKcx 

X 

The  downhill  turn  of  production  and  em- 
ployment in  1949  is  a  stem  warning  that  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  manage  our  economic 
affairs  wisely.  Already  we  aia  loalng  pro- 
duction at  the  rate  of  taCOOOjOOOyOOO  a  year. 

We  face  today  a  twofold  challenge:  First, 
reversing  the  present  decline  In  economic  ac- 
tivity: second,  providing  for  a  high  and  ex- 
panding volume  of  economic  activity  in  com- 
ing yeara.  This  Is  not  simply  a  domestic 
problem.  Upon  our  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge depends  the  future  of  democracy  the 
world  over.  If  we  fail.  Stalin  wlna;  for  the 
yardstick  by  which  the  world  maaaurea  the 
effectiveness  of  our  way  of  life  la  the  eco- 
nomic  well- being  of  our  people. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  democratic 
and  totalitarian  ways  of  life,  we  are  handi- 
capped by  bllndneaa  and  selflahneaa  in  our 
midst.  They  invited  inflation  by  deatroying 
price  controls.  They  intcnalfled  it  by  an  ill- 
timed  $5,000,000,000  tax  cut.  Theae  are  the 
dangers  we  warned  agalnat — and  the  conae- 
quencea  which  we  predicted  have  come  to 
pass. 

XX.  Hun  Sim  towaxd  icxztino  thx  micxsi- 

ATS  aCOIfOMIC    PaOBLXM 

Our  Immediate  economic  problems  call  for 
Immedlste  action  and  not  for  a  wait-and-see 
policy  We  strongly  commend  the  recom- 
mendatlona  of  the  President  In  his  midyear 
:  raport.  We  agree  with  him  that  ex- 
Mhlrths  agalnat  economic  decline 
muat  be  strengthened  promptly.  We  agree 
wljth  him  that  a  reduction  of  Oovemment 
expenditures  st  this  time  to  appease  the 
falae-economy  bloc  would  merely  speed  the 
current  decline.  Fully  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  now  calla  for  the  following 
program: 

1.  Unemployment  compensation  should  be 
federallaed.  increased  in  amount,  lu  coverage 
broadaaed  to  include  more  workers,  and  Ita 
period  of  payment  lengthened.  The  pres- 
ent program  of  GI  unemployment  payments. 
scheduled  to  expire  shortly,  ahould  be  ex- 
tended another  year  snd  increaaed  in 
amount.  Minimum  wafM  ahould  be  In- 
creaaed to  at  leaat  75  ccnti  aad  the  area  of 
the   law 'a  protactlflp  extended. 

a.  Our  syaMai  ot  aoctal  Mcurity  for  the  old. 
the  disabled,  aad  tha  needy  muat  be  over- 
hauled and  equalised.  Fayments  ahould  be 
lifted  well  above  the  preeent  dlagracefully 
low  level:  coverage  ahould  be  extended  to  aU 
thoee  who  need  aaMataace. 

t.  Oomtprmt  ahotild  enact  tta  Jlrannan  farm 
tncooia  Mipport  and  prudWitlon  program 
which  will  not  only  assure  farmers  a  decent 
and  sUble  Income  but  will  assure  consumers 
a  high  volume  of  farm  products  at  reaaonnble 
prlcee. 

4.  To  Insure  a  high  level  of  consumer  Duy- 
lac  w«  strongly  support  wage  increaaea 
vhsravcr  they  can  be  absorbed  without  rais- 
ing prices  The  Tsft-Hnrtley  Act  must  be 
repealed  In  order  to  reesubllsh  our  system 
of  free  collective  bargaining  as  the  best  meana 
of  achlvvtBc  a  healthy  balaaet  aotong  prtcea. 
proati.  Mtf  flUMi.  StaMt  tadttstrlal  rela- 
tloaa  at*  a  requliaaaant  for  a  stable  aeonomy. 
Wt  coaamtid  the  action  of  the  President  In 


the   uaa   of   the   Tatt- 
tha  bargaining  power 


rtfuatng   to   permit 
■Hrtlay  Act  to 

of  the 

perlence  haa  abown  that  fan  omptajmnkt 
I  fair  emplogaHBt,  ^id  ftill 
fair  emftOfwmn  wUl 
divide  our  people.  We  strongly  urge  the  en- 
aet^nt.  at  thla  aaaaton  of  Congreaa,  of  a 
IMval  Fair  aapiojawut  Practices  Act. 

5  The  Federal  Owawuaiapt  ahould 
special  emphcain  ta  l«i  paMla  waka 
grama  and  pw  1 '  la^ag  actlvttlea  to  the  goal 
of  eliminating  'jiiaB|doyment  in  those  tn- 
dvistriea  and  geographic  areas  where  help  la 
needed  most.  As  the  Nation's  biggest  buyer, 
the  Government  ahotild  put  its  dollars  to 
work  where  private  businesa  needa  orders  and 
when  men  need  )oba. 

g.  All  ilinaa  aaillata  m  laii  taxes  which 
were  dedgoed  to  corh  nmffinut**"*'  ahoOld 
be  repealed  immeciately.  Our  goal  today  la 
to  increase  consumption,  not  to  discourage 
tt. 

7  Congreaa  aiatt  provide  money  for  the 
new  bouatsg  program,  and  the  adxntnlatra- 
act  swiftly  to  get  the  program 
way.  This  program  miut  serve  both 
to  provlda  asore  bousing  and  more  Jobs. 

S.  Ooagraci  must  take  action  to  help  Amer- 
ican liialliaaii  to  do  bualneaa  abroad.  With 
adequate  aafeguardx  for  the  democratic  rlghu 
of  the  people  of  other  nations,  legl^atlon 
atooidd  be  enacted  to  protect  and  to  sttanu- 
late  private  Ihnaliiiint  abroad.  HaaAeaps 
Impoaed  by  the  Eightieth  Congreaa  on  the 
existing  reciprocal  trade-agreements  {u^- 
gram  shoxild  be  removed.  A  high  level  of 
International  trade  will  contribute  to  a  high 
level  of  domestic  employtnent  and  pro- 
duction. 

9.  We  call  upon  private  businesa  to  cut 
excessive  prices  to  leaaooable  levels  as  one 
of  the  Immediate  steps  which  can  be  taken 
to  end  the  hold-back  of  consumer  and  btiai- 
neae  spending,  to  provide  a  broad  stream  of 
orders  to  btislneaa  and  to  transform  Lay-ofls 
into  rehirtng.  Last  year's  fabiaous  earnings 
prove  that  there  is  ample  Rxan  in  the  pres- 
ent cost-proflt  structure  for  substantial  price 
cuts.  Without  such  cuts,  busineea  will  suffer 
further  volume  reductions  and  proflu  may 
vaalah  altogether. 
1^  XMMXsiATC  snre  towaxd  LONc-Txax  goals 

We  cannot  be  content  merely  with  steps 
to  rcverae  the  current  econnnrtr.  tide.  We 
muat  alao  take  action  now  tamoM  the  larger 
goal  at  a  tully-enptoyed  and  ever-expanding 
economy.  Attainment  of  the  goal  demands 
a  high  and  rlalng  level  of  consumer  buying 
and  of  fruitful  investment  by  both  private 
industry  and  Government.  We  must  plan 
for  the  welcome  day  when  the  present 
level  of  military  expenditures  for  the 
cold  war  can  be  aharply  reduced.  We  will 
r^en  face  the  preMem  at  replacing  these 
expendlturea  by  others.  But,  laars  Impor- 
tant we  shall  then  have  the  opportoatty  to 
forge  ahead  asore  rapidly  toward  higher  Uv- 
lag  standards  for  all  of  our  people. 

The  two  most  Important  steps  which  we 
oua  take  at  once  are  the  enactment  of  the 
■nanan  farm  program  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Beaaodile  T-r*"^^  Act  or  1MB.  with 
aueh  eafagtaa<ds  aad  hnproveaaeats  aa  the 
hSMtagi   may   show   are    advisable.    Taken 
together,  theae  meastires  will  go  far  toward 
insuring  a  larver  degree  of  security  and  proa- 
perity  for  both  oar  farm  and  urban  popula- 
tion.    And  bualneeaaan  no  ksa  than  farm- 
ers and  labor  have  a  1 
keto.    We  call 
•oBowlng  f€ 
taaoe  m  the  — owale  Ipanaiiai  Act: 

1.  The  setting  of  high  and  expanding  eeo- 
MMBle  goala  to  aerve  aa  guldea  for  prlvsto 
and  public  planning  and  action. 

2.  Creation  of  machinery  for  examining 
specific  needs  of  our  declining  and  under- 
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developed  area 
measures   foe 

3.  The 
State,  and  Fedoal  ] 
deseisgiBeat  projects. 

4.  atlmnlatkm  at  taveatment  biy  private 
enterprise  with  priority  for  small,  new,  and 
competitive  business. 

5.  Mere  effective  weapons  for  removing 
monopolistic  road  btods  to  prtvata  hrvest- 
ment  rxpanalnn  and  higher  fiwianmar  leal 
Income. 

The  nine  steps  listed  earlier  (in  part  II) 
toward  meeting  our  short-term  problems 
are  also  vital  in  meeting  our  longer  term 
needs.  Beyond  these  steps  we  need  to  re- 
examine our  entire  tax  structisa  aittt  ttie 
aim  of  dofiuig  loopholes,  inaurlag  ade^pwto 
aeeattees  aad  ladacing  the  tax 
oa  lowar-tnooaae  gnMips. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  that  America's 
production  game  to  date — and  our  promlae 
of  economic  progreas  In  the  future — are 
tOQBded  apon  our  rich  aiKlowmeo:t  at  >"«■«»*« 
sad  physical  leemim  ■  We  xaoak  work  la- 
ly  toward  the 
lenlng  of  theae 
their  full  and  efficient  uae. 

There  la  vast  room  for  strmgthealag  our 
human  reaources  through  broad  pagnaas  of 
health,  hoaiiag.  sdaeaOan.  and  recreatkm. 
Such  programs  wfll  laufhle  prodtahle  oat- 
lets  for  our  (voductive  energlae  whUs  at  the 
same  f<«T^*  raiaing  our  ability  to  prodaee  and 
above  all  increaaing  human  enjoyment  of  our 
production  reaources. 

Our  physical  resourcee— our  stores  of  min- 
eral depoalta.  cur  river  valleys,  our  fields 
and  forests — haw  been  subjected  to  scanda- 
lous waste  and  plunder.  This  waste  must  be 
stopped. 

We  see  In  Congrese  an  evolving  pattern  of 
events  which  Indicates  a  concerted  drive  to 
deliver  public  sources  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  private  monopolists.  Public  power  proj- 
ects have  been  gutted  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee;  the  Kerr  bill  favoring 
the  natural-gas  industry  has  been  favorably 
reported  out  cf  committee;  there  has  been 
ooilnoua  Inactivity  in  the  Senate  Commeixa 
Conunlttee  on  the  renomlnatlon  of  Leland 
Olds  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  the 
attack  on  David  Lilienthal,  a  known  advo- 
cate of  public  ownership  of  power  resources, 
goes  on;  the  monopolists  have  not  given  up 
In  their  fight  to  grab  tidelands  oil  and  to  pre- 
vent the  future  iiae  of  atomic  power  under 
public  control  and  for  the  maximum  public 
good. 

We  call  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  Celler  Monopoly  Investigating  ' 
ana  to  the  propoeed  Special  Cor 
Committee  on  Lobbying.  We  ask  them  to 
probe  fully  into  these  manifeatatlons  of 
growing  monopoly  power,  which  make  for 
a  contraettag  eeonamy  rashar  than  an  ex- 
panding one.  and  which  Jeopsrdlae  our  demo- 
cratic political  instltutiona. 

We  reject  the  morbid  theory  that  depres- 
sions are  the  price  we  must  pay  for  free- 
dom. We  ssm  1 1  on  the  contnry,  that  otir 
freedom  wtn  bsoome  the  price  we  pay  ft* 
depresstoBB  VBlaaB  we  elkBlaata  thaaa. 

But  the  goal  we  maik  U  aak  HMraly  to  elim- 
inate depreaatona.  not  simply  to  stabillae  our 
economy  within  Its  preeent  limita.  We  seek 
to  rmlae  thoee  llmiu  steadily  through  eoo- 
nomla  espaaelon. 

We  finaly  believe  that  theae  are  the  goaU 
the  majority  ot  our  taun  aeoepted  when  they 
went  to  the  polls  last  November.  We  oall 
upon  our  fellow  cltlsens  now— buatoeewsen, 
labor,  and  fanaera  allka— to  daakaad  ot  the 
Congress  Immedlato  acUou  to  provide  the 
higheat  living  standards  which  the  vast  hu- 
man and  material  resources  of  our  country 
can  provide. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£FRSSBKTA'nVK3 

Tmeadag.  J1U9  28. 1949 

Mr.  KEATINO.  ICr.  Speaker,  un<ter 
leave  to  extend  my  remax^.  I  include 
editorial  commoit  by  Mark  SuIUvmo 
puUished  in  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chromcle,  warning  of  the  serious 
effect  of  continued  deficit  financing  on 
everyone  who  has  $100  invested  m  bonds 
or  in  a  bank  account,  or  who  owns  a 
$1,060  life  insurance  policy  to  protect  his 
widow  and  children. 

The  program  recently  announced  by 
tile  administration,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, reaches  in  every  such  bood  (x  bank 
account  and  takes  out  a  part  of  its  value. 
It  discounts  the  face  value  of  every  in- 
surance policy. 

OSTTCrr  rXNAIiCCVG   omiivottb 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Preceding  Piaaldsnt  Ttumiui'a  radto  ad» 
dreaa  to  the  country  and  meeaage  to  Con- 
greaa last  week,  and  cau^ng  him  to  make 
them,  waa  a  condition  of  the  country.  The 
cwwlUlim    had    been    growiag    for    aozne    5 

Govemmaat  eagaBdtkHea  aodcr  way.  with 
additional  otfrnaOttmom  piupiiseil  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  some  at  them  under  con- 
sideration in  Oangreas.  make  a  total  which 
would  be  more  than  the  Government's  In- 
come In  other  worda.  anticipated  defkett, 
aatlcipated  IncrcsMe  ot  the  Oovemment  detot. 

For  maeltag  the  iisidllliin  there  were  three 
poesibte  eoaran.  Cach  of  them  was  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Truman. 

One  poGsible  cotirse.  the  most  direct  and 
surely  effective  one,  was  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditiires.  This  Mr.  Truman  did 
not  ad(^.  While  giving  qualified  aaaent 
to  redvtctlon  aa  an  idea,  he  specifically  urged 
some  new  axpsnditarea.  As  raqiacta  Mr.  Tru- 
man, reduction  of  Government  expenditures 
as  a  cure  for  the  country's  condition  Is  cut. 
If  that  course  la  yet  to  be  foUowed  it  mtist 
be  by  Congress  and  through  preaaure  of 
public  opinion. 

The  aeeond  poasttle  ooans  Is  haaassa  of 
Government  income  by  Increess  at  tSTStlnn. 
This  Mr.  Truman  dismiaaed.  Be  wtthikaw 
the  pixipaeal  for  an  Incrsaae  which  he  aiada 
g  months  ago.  Increaae  of  taxation  Is  in 
£act  impracticahle  under  preeent  condltlona. 

The  thtrt'  course  ts  to  go  on  with  Govern- 
ment expendlturea  in  exeeea  at  Income  and 
get  the  money  by  Uicreealng  the  Oowenuaaat 
debt,  ipaten  of  as  *'daOatt  gnanrtng."  This 
Is  the  ooone  Iftr.  Trumaa  adopfta.  He  in  part 
trlaa  to  Juatify  it.  He  said  he  would  lavor 
^nv^lm  daOcit  finap''»"g  after  economic  con- 
ditions are  better.  He  said  that  some  of  the 
Oovenunsnt  expenditiiree  which  creato 
deficit  eoatrlbute  to  the  national  economy. 
"The  total  of  Government  expeartttmee. '  he 
saya.  "la  already  the  BKWt  IndMfBllBl  iingte 
factor  In  the  current  operation  ot  tba  econ- 
omy" Thus  arguing,  he  puU  his  aeoeptanoe 
uf  deficit  finaxxdng  in  a  curious  form  of 
words.  "The  appearance  of  Government 
deficit  muat  be  accepted."  Mr.  Trumana 
qualifying  words,  "appsaranos  of."  can  be 
dUmissed  as  a  soft  condoning  of  something 
disagreeable  to  face. 

Acceptance  by  Mr.  Truman  of  a  oourae  of 
deficit    financing    oontalna    the   sesd   of    a 


r  ••' 
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pnfotlal 
If  M  to  not 


tnd  public 
r«tfuc- 


taac   Apvfl   by   tb*   rwUtstie 
F    Bt«d.  o(  VlrcVnla.     About 
ftnMwtac.  b*  spote  •  Kitenm  warning. 
Mytsc  tbat  oooTM  ia  unUiminM*     H*  ei- 
why. 

w«f«  diflctti.  lncr»MM  tn  tb«  public 
tnm  IMI  oatu  iMl.  Wttb 
ttM  war.  Um  daAclti  aoattaiaKt  and  tiieiaawd 
WIUi  tba  aadtiv  of  Um  «w.  aiAclu 
IB  IMT.  That  *mlln«  was  tlKmtbt  to 
ba  parmanact.     TIm  v  ffxpcctad  tbat 

tbara  wouM  be  bo  :ui...«.  kncreaaaa  In  tb« 
Oamnrnmn*  debt,  that  on  tba  contrary  the 
daM  wooM  ba  graatly  reduced,  and  In  fact 

U  n  BOW  tmnm  out  that  tba  ending  of 
drtMto  vaa  not  an  ending  but  onljr  an  In- 
taimpHop.  an  appr«benau>n  might  arlae. 
an  appralMaalOB  ts  what  Senator  Brao 
about.     Bta  wimlng  la  blunt: 

current  ctrcuroatai^cea  It  (res\im];>- 
ttnaaetnc)  wooM  tftattcr  pub- 
ta 
wbo  cmgi 
aaleaa:  V  tba  aoeamaaant 
Ita  budgat  In  tbls  parted  ai  proapertty  and 
la  tima  of  paaca.  wUl  it  ever  be  balanced 

naawla  appralMBawa  qaaator  Braa 
•Q«dad~  to  tea  to  «o  wtib  tfea  pwrchilBg 


it:e 
tbattba 


tba 


of tba' 
tbara  abould  ba 

■agbt  «o  OB  Inrtaaiilfly.  is 

•oaa  of  mail  inn    It  taadi  to  ra- 

purebaatBg     power    at    nMoay, 

or  aa  toTaated  in  tbla  kind 

Tba  vary  larga  group  wbo  bold 

eontlnuatloa  of  deficit  financing. 


Allefed  laTuioa  ol  SoTerrifs  Rij^hts  by 
Ref  oUtioa  •§  Hoscy  Spcat  Ai>road 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 


n«  TH«  SX!f  ATS  OF  THE  UJCTTSD  STATES 

Tkurtdmy.  Julg  2t  ilegislativt  day  o/ 
Thmndrng.  June  2>.  IMf 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  Ml 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccou  an  arUcte  en- 
titled Sovereign  Rights  NoC  NwcMariiy 
landtA  if  We  Have  Say  on  How  Much 
Is  Spent  Abroad."  written  by  Ralph 
Hender«hot  and  nWMMMd  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  off  July  27. 1949. 

There  betnf  no  objectkm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas, 


(By  Balpb  Haadanhot.  financial  edltar) 

Wban   a  LutpoeiihM  rvaa  feito  aaaaelal 

dtfjtaulty  and  aaato  credit  traaa  a  baak.  tt 

la  preparad  to  accept  tba  taroaa  of  tba 

to  aecure  tba  loaa.    Aad  tbaaa 

be  ratbar  hanb.    B  tba 


Bat  even  when  we  are  willing  to  make  glfta 
of  moaay.  or  tta  equivalent  in  floods,  to  the 
netmwB  of  Kurope.  we  are  told  that  we  muat 
■Bl  Iterfare  in  the  manner  In  which  this 
mooay  la  apant  ^lll  aiiaa  tbat  would  be  a 
noUtioB  at  tbalr  sovaralgBty. 

It  might  be  smart  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  look  Into  the  validity  of  that 
argument  a  bit  more  doeely.  True,  we  do 
not  wlab  to  latarfara  wltb  tlM  affairs  of  oth- 
•ut  tbalr  affalra  eaaaa  to  ba  strictly 
when  our  interests  alao  are  Involved. 
they  come  to  us  for  aaalstance  they 
automatically  make  their  affairs  oxir  altalrs. 

TMB  Bxcoaa 

not  go  about  tha  euuatiy 


The 


butting  into  the  affairs  of  corporations  or  In- 
dividuals. But  when  the  corporation  or  the 
individual  goes  to  the  banker  for  a  loan,  he 
knows  m  advance  that  he  must  put  hla  rec- 
ord on  the  line  The  banker  has  no  other 
way  ot  datcrmlnlng  whether  to  accept  the 
risk.  And  If  certain  changes  are  necessary  to 
Justify  the  loan,  the  borrower  must  be  pre- 
pared *o  make  them  or  sweat  tt  out  In  his 
own  way 

Sonw  of  tha  nations  In  Suropa  either  have 
accepted  Soelallain  formally  or  under  some 
ocbar  naoM.  This  means  that  thslr  tndus- 
trlaa  bava  baan  taken  over  by  their  govem- 
laanta.  Oar  aspartanea  baa  been  that  sarlous 
iBaflklaBclaa  eraap  In  when  this  happens, 
with  the  result  that  money  la  wasted. 

Should  we,  as  a  Nation,  tax  our  people  to 
make  good  the  losses  of  another  nation  under 
such  s  set-up  >  Should  wa  weaken  our  own 
3omy  to  support  smtibar  which  shows 
Itttia  promlae  of  standing  on  Its  own  feet 
and  a^ilch  was  created  to  bring  a  new  group 
of  politicians  Into  fjower?  Are  the  affairs  of 
such  a  nation  no  affair  of  ours  under  the 
clrcusBstancaa? 

A  coMMOir-asMaa  arraoaca 

Selflshneaa  does  not  antar  Into  the  picture 
when  '.he  banker  Inalsta  that  a  borrower  con- 
ducr  his  bualnaaa  on  sound  principles.  Nor 
Is  that  an  invaalaB  of  the  rights  of  the  bor- 
rower to  live  his  life  any  way  he  pleases.  It 
la  only  a  comnusn -sense  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem which  shotild  be  solved  In  ttw  Interest 
of  all  eoccemed. 

Nevertheless,  tbla  approach  tias  been  called 
doUar  diplomacy.  It  haa  t>een  made  to  ap- 
pear as  aomcthlng  very  low  and  baae.  In 
oCbar  wordi.  it  has  been  worked  over  by  the 
propapuida  bandits.  We  seem  to  need  some- 
one occapylng  a  high  pliM:e  in  our  Ouvern- 
ment  who  haa  the  courage  to  say,  "If  this  ba 
dollar  dlptoaaacy.  make  tlie  moat  at  it." 


Tkc  ExcUe  Tax  on  Fort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  M.mrLANo 
IN  THB  SXNATl  OF  TUK  UNITBD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  28  (levislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2».  1949 

Mr.  OCONOR  Mr.  President,  ever  so 
often,  among  the  many  communications 
received  from  otir  eooslituency.  one  will 
be  moet  ifWMlet;  ta  that  it  seems  to 
tmfnm  pertinently  the  true  plettm  of  a 
probtem  eoDeeming  which  lefWatlon  Is 
pendlag  in  the  Comrw. 

One  stich  le<^tar  rteelved  today,  from  a 
furrier  In  Baltimore.  Md..  Alfred  A. 
Oreenhood.  voices  the  conviction  that 
the  excise  tax  Imposed  vpon  tali  particu- 
lar Industry  's  r.ot  only  deiti lictlve  of  the 
btisineos  of  that  industry  but  thoroughly 


dlacrtmJnatory  In  that  other  costly  ap- 
parel item.s  in  the  higher  price  ranges, 
ir.  some  of  which  furs  are  used  lavishly, 
escape  thr  heavy  tax  which  lias  bur- 
dened the  fur  industry  since  the  early 
years  of  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Oreenhood.  who  is  a  respected 
citixen  of  our  State,  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  btcau.se  it  points 
up  clearly  a  matter  which  I  hope  we  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon. 

There  being  no  objection,  thr  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OSU?fHOOO'S  FXTIS. 

Baltimore.  July  21,  194$. 
Hon.  Hxaaaar  R.  O  Conob. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sknator  O'Conoi:  As  one  of  your 
eonatitutents  who  has  voted  for  you  con- 
•Mawtl  since  1932,  for  whatever  public 
office  you  were  running,  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  enlist  your  help  m  a  struggle  that  could 
b(»  labeled  "life  or  death  "  I  write  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  hundreds  of  Marylanders 
in  the  same  position  as  I  am  and  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  throughout  tlila 
country. 

I  am  a  retail  furrier.  I  started  In  business 
in  1946.  I  after  the  war  years  during  wlilch  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  buUd  up  a  re- 
serve ) .  when  the  country  was  in  strong  eco- 
n>>mlc  condition.  Tncoaaa  waa  so  high  that 
the  weight  of  the  burdanaoaie  millstone  in 
th-  form  of  the  20  percent  excise  tax  waa 
not  yet  felt. 

Then  the  Preeident  declared  the  official 
cassation  of  hostilities.  Despite  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  excise  taxes — which 
were  pn-mised  and  Intended  to  be  removed 
at  tt;e  end  of  the  war — would  be  continued, 
a  great  majortty  of  consumers  felt  that  ex- 
cise tax  relief  waa  around  the  corner.  This 
feeling  was  engendered  by  injudicious  re- 
porting in  the  public  press  and  by  Irresponsi- 
ble statements  made  by  certain  Members  of 
Congress.  On  the  front  page  of  many  news- 
papers— and  also  from  the  mouths  of  non- 
thinking radio  conunentators — would  be  a 
story  tbat  Rapraas ntativea  or  Senator  So  and 
So  was  m  favor  of  reducing  or  removing  ex- 
cise taxes  and  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
such  a  bill  going  through.  After  a  short 
time,  when  it  waa  apparent  that  theaa 
mouthlngs  were  ]\ist  so  much  eyewash  for 
tba  folks  back  home,  the  story  would  die. 
mayte  on  page  3  or  10.  or  perhapa  no  men- 
ttm  aada  at  it  at  all.  Tet  the  seed  of 
dottbC  and  confusion  had  been  planted,  by 
that  page  1  story  in  the  minds  of  millions. 
This  mass  teasing  haa  happened  so  many 
times  during  the  laat  two  and  a  half  years 
tbat  tt  haglna  to  look  like  a  game  or  experl- 
■MBl  tai  BMaa  paycholcgy. 

The  sum  total  of  all  of  this  has  been  to 
suffocate  and  hamstring  the  fur  Industry. 
It  haa  grown  to  such  a  point  today  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  industry — wholesale 
and  retail — is  In  financial  stress.  We  have 
a  real  depreasion  on  m  our  industry  when 
SO  percent  of  tiie  worlurs  are  unemployed 
and  whan  only  33  '-^  percent  are  working  full 
time.  We  are  in  urgent  need  of  relief,  even 
If  only  a  reduction  In  the  tax.  to  spur  the 
public  Into  buying  furs  they  want  and  can 
afford  but  are  delaying  their  purchase  be- 
cause of  the  exorbitant  ux.  I  venture  to 
say.  without  any  fear  of  overstatement,  tiiat 
IX  some  kind  of  relief  Is  not  forthcoming  In 
the  near  future,  there  wui  be  a  wave  of  bank- 
ruptdaa  among  the  various  branchea  of  the 
fur  industry  aacn  only  during  the  deptiia  of 
thj  depreasion. 

The  fur  tax  la  so  lIlHiiliiHiialiSf  and  hypo- 
critical tliat  tt  approachea  the  ludlcroxia.  The 
the«>ry  behind  It  presupposes  furs  to  l)e 
luxuries.    If  so,  what  about  men's  ovarcoaia 
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for  tSOO  to  1400.     (no  tax^f    What  aboot 

drsasta  for  1700  to  $1,000   (no  tax)? 

about  ladles  shoes  for  HO  to  $00  a 

(no  tax)?     What  about  Infanu'  chrls- 

,    _Basea   for   $100  to   $200    (no   tax)? 

are  all  examples  of  merchandise  that 

baa  been  advertlaed  In  the  public  {vess.  If 
tl»ey  are  not  luxuries  then  there  la  an  awful 
lot  to  be  learned  about  how  tha  other  half 
lives. 

Tha  hyprocrltlcal  angle  of  the  ftir  tax 
ti  Its  application  to  fur-trimmed  cloth  coats. 
It  farcically  permits  and  condones  the  man- 
lAicture  of  flanaanta  rTt^"*"g  to  the  hun- 
«b«da  of  dollars  wttbowt  bring  taxable.  Be- 
cauae  a  garment  la  lined  with  ftir  Inside  of 
a  cloth  shell  It  is  nontaxable.  Yet  If  this 
same  tai  were  tised  aa  an  outer  sitell  with  an 
ordinary  lining  It  U  taxed  ao  percent.  Is  it 
not  rldlculooi? 

Mm  you  know  tlierv;  ia  a  bill  known  as  H.  R. 
gtlfi    to    wiiilch    an    amendment    has    been 

by  Senator  JOBifSoif  and  which  waa 
i  upon  favorably  In  conunlttee.  Ttils 
amendment  would  reduce  the  perc«itage 
of  excise  taxes. 

I  ask — even  beg — of  you  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  hla  bUI  (or  amendment)  when 
It  comes  to  a  vote.  I  ask  of  you.  too,  to 
pisasr  try  to  convtnoe  your  ooUaagoaa  of  ita 
oiarit  and  adviaablUty  now  wban  eonditiona 
are  ao  deplorable  and  diauwu aging.  Its  pas- 
sage and  auljaequent  aaaetment  would  be  a 
veritable  shot  lii  the  arm  to  not  only  ours 
but  many  allied  Industries.  Despite  the 
cry  that  will  be  raised  among  the  dle-haixls 
tbat  tliia  Is  rvo  time  to  cut  taxes,  and  reduce 
uraiiiita — sucb  would  not  be  the  case.  The 
(•■■ttaat  iBcraaae  in  fur  salca  and 
mtoina  wouM  take  care  of  tlie 
and.  perhaps,  then  some. 

Moreover,  It  will  put  thousands  of  people 
back  to  work  and  alleviate  the  ever-Increas- 
ing drain  on  unemployment  funda.  It  wUI 
save  hundreda,  if  not  thousands,  of  small 
busineaaea  txam.  iirlllnrTlnc  tho^by  eliminat- 
ing tlaa  piitMlltj  af  cbain- reaction  when 
rnirh  thinga  liainmii  aa  a  broad  scale.  Above 
an.  it  will  give  thousands  of  people  new  hope 
and  encouragement,  a  brighter  outlook, 
and  a  new  faith  In  our  Government,  a  Gov- 
ernment that  is  mindful  of  the  problems  of 
Its  snaaller  people,  not  only  of  Big  Steel, 
big  thia.  or  big  that. 

This  has  Bot  been  a  crank  letter — It  la 
the  first  I  have  ever  written  to  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  Congress.  I  have  been 
motivated  by  the  extreme  neceaaity  of  the 
moment,  kno^rlng  It  aa  I  do  first-hand. 
I  again  Implore  you  to  do  your  utmost  to 
'  that  H.  R.  3905  with  the  Johnson  aooend- 
it  is  paaaed.     The  unfailing  gratitude  of 

tnda  affected  by  tt  wUl  be  yours. 

Baspectfully. 

ALPaxD  A. 


Coonty  A^nlfairal  Bal!dlng  Propam 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AaK,tN5AS 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBSKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  county  agricul- 
turml  boiktlng  bill  for  a  moment.  There 
Is  a  grcmt  deal  of  interest  in  this  measure 
(H.  R.  402  >,  and  hearings  were  t>epun 
today  by  a  subcotnnrittee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  AWbHBa  (Mr  Grant  I. 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Thatcher,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  submitted  an  excel- 
lent statement  regarding  this  program. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  mianimous  con5ent 
to  include  his  statement  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

STATaasairr   bt   AXTHtni   a   thatcrzx,   csoEr, 
orvKa  or  flawt  and  ofxkattoms,  ow  k.  a. 

403 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppoilunlty 
of  appearing  before  your  conunlttee  to  testify 
In  behalf  of  H.  R.  403.  Secretary  Brannan 
has  aalted  me  to  convey  to  you  his  support 
of  the  bm  aad  hla  belief  that  its  objecuves 
wiU  suhst— tflly  aid  In  the  administratian 
of  agricultural  programa  at  th/t  county  leveL 
In  considering  long-range  plans  for  agri- 
cultural programs,  consolidated  housing  of 
all  agricultural  agencies  has  received  favor- 
able consideration.  This  is  partkmlarly  im- 
portant becaosa  of  tlie  dewMS  iwttr  ptoceaa 
which  the  Department  of  i^itwwlivire  usea 
tn  tbe  administration  of  ita  programs  at  tlie 
county  level. 

On  Octobo-  a.  1947.  the  then  Secretary  of 
Agrictilture  stated  to  the  Rouae  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  aixi  For- 
estry tliat  be  hoped  the  Caa^am  would 
consider  a  cooperative  building  program 
with  the  States  and  coiuiiiesu  He  pointed 
out  tliat  it  might  Im  naceasary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  as  much  as 
tialf  tile  cost  of  construction,  excluding  the 
cost  of  land. 

I  think  tt  might  be  wen  to  Uke  a  few  min- 
utes to  give  you  a  bit  of  backgroumd  con- 
cerning tiM  program  which  ia  now  eryatal- 
Used  In  the  purpoaea  of  H.  R.  402.  Prior  to 
1989.  a  rattier  spotty  interest  developed  at 
tike  grass  roots  r^ynr^imyn^  this  problem  of 
housing  agricultural  activities  at  the  county 
level.  I  say  •*spotty"  tiecanae  tt  was  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  atatea  and  a  very  few 
agricultural  agencies.  Aa  a  result  thereof, 
there  was  constructed  under  the  WPA  pro- 
gram quite  a  niunber  of  so-called  county 
agricxiltnral  buildings.  Tiiey  were  ganeraUy 
small  Ln  size  and  limited  as  to  occupancy 
by  agrlciiituxal  agencies.  In  view  of  this 
interest  at  the  grass  roots,  and  the  appar- 
ent need  for  further  consideration  In  this 
field,  the  larger  concept  of  consolidated 
liousing  of  agricultural  agencies  developed 
In  the  Department  subsequent  to  November 
1940.  Tlie  success  of  the  limited  number  of 
county  agricultural  buildlnga  wiiich  were  of 
sufficient  alae  and  poaaeased  the  maximum 
faculties  for  administration  of  agrtcultural 
programs  provided  much  valtiable  tofortna- 
tlon  for  consideration  In  the  planning  of  a 
more  compreboiaive  program  of  boosing  ag- 
ricultural acUvltles  St  the  county  level. 

Since  November  1940  th««  has  l>een  eon- 
sideratile  correqx>ndence  with  practically 
every  State  cnnremtng  Uie  potential  pocai- 
bilitiea  and  advantagea  of  conaolidated  ticus- 
Ing  of  agricultural  activities.  The  Depart- 
ment has  endeavored  to  answer  each  query 
as  inteUlgently  aa  posrible  in  tba  light  of  the 
fact  that  no  legislative  autborMation  waa 
bt  existence  for  concrete  action.  We  have, 
bovrever.  developed  aa  Inexpensive  booklet 
which  reflects  the  need  for  better  housing  at 
the  county  level  and  Indicates  some  lines  of 
thinking  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  meet 
the  problem. 

ThrouglKJUt  the  period  of  time  which  the 
Department  tias  given  eoastderatlon  to  the 
problon  wtiich  H.  R.  409  seeks  to  solve,  tltere 
has  been  ample  evidence  provided  by  the 
counties  to  confirm  our  beUef  that  there 
Is  an  Inadequate  housing  situation  at  the 
cotmty  level  which  should  be  met  In  some 
way.  It  seems  Incredible  at  times  that  the 
Federal.  SUte.  and  local  atBcea  administer- 
ing agricultural  programs  at  the  county  level 
should  be  ao  widely  separated  in  tiieir  phyat- 


cal  location.  We  have  fotmd  this  to  be  true, 
however.  In  the  vast  ma)ortty  of  eountlaa. 
and  in  ennparison  with  the  Uaaitad  ntmaber 
where  tba  s^nclts  are  boaaed  togetber.  it 
deuMHiatratCB  quite  lx>ldly  tba  protaiana  «( 
effective  coordinatian  of  mtmtainttMam  at 


I  and  the  problem  to  tbe  farmer 
te  getting  th»  type  of  asalstance  which  he  Is 
after. 

We  liave  lived  through  an  era  of  all  Itinda 
and  types  of  boosing  at  tlie  county  level. 
ranging  from  basements  of  poet-oAce  buDd- 
ings  and  county  ooiirthouaea  and  other  free 
spcoe  gsncraOy  na«  adequate  to 
to  rented  qoarters  te  eaoBaasrelal 
of  all  types.  It  woold  seem  that  aa  fai» 
portant  an  industry  as  agriculture  mertti 
facilities  of  a  more  adequate  typt  at  wmr  *nf 
farm  pragranu. 

We  have  been  able  to  aecure  adequate 
housing  tn  some  Federal  poet  ofllces  but,  aa 
you  luiow,  occupancy  of  these  buildings  Is 
restricted  l>y  law  to  Federal  agencies. 

It  has  seemed  tmpurtsat  to  ua.  aa  we  de- 
pend mors  and  more  on  farmer  eommlttees, 
tbat  tbe  facilities  for  administering  pro- 
ti.Klld  be  spill isiii f il.  owned,  and 
by  the  local  people.  In  so  doing, 
there  la  greater  flexfbillty  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  agenciee  which  occupy  space  in  a 
county  agricultural  building.  It  would  seem 
tiiat  a  county  agricultural  building  vrould  go 
far  in  aiding  Oie  farmer  to  aecure  ttte  help 
which  his  Fsderal  or  Stste  Oovenucent  h^s 
provided  te  bis  tetsrsst. 

Probably  tbe  best  way  to  And  out  just  bow 
great  the  need  exists  wotild  be  if  It  were 
poaelt>le  to  have  every  local  community 
testify  aa  to  the  raerita  of  this  bUI.  Certainly, 
tf  the  correspondence  we  have  in  ma  flies  Is 
any  true  Indication  of  interest,  I  think  you 
would  find  real  support  for  the  purpoaea 
of  H.  R   402. 

I  was  particularly  interested  In  an  inddent 
which  took  ptaee  a  ysar  or  so  ago  wben 
after  lnlliiMiiiy  as  to  tbe  need  for  eonsolt- 
dated  bemalaf  at  the  county  lerel,  one  of  the 
farm  Journals  poMlshed  a  picture  of  a  county 
agricultura!  building  in  one  of  tbe  county 
seats  in  New  York  State  which  liad  a  caption 
over  It,  -We  are  way  ahead  of  you,  Mr. 
Secretary  **  Below  it  wa.^  deacrlbed  their 
county  agricultural  uuilding  and  Ita  value  in 
service  to  tlie  ccmmunity.  Beprssentatives 
of  my  ofllct  visited  that  county  and  found 
that  even  though  they  did  not  have  the  finest 
county  agricuJttu^  building  that  could  be 
built,  tiie  s|rtrit  of  cooperation  and  service 
on  the  part  of  all  agricultural  agencies  housed 
in  the  building  was  of  the  very  highest  order. 

In  another  case.  local  paopia  aequired  a 
large  residence  for  a  county  a^leultural 
building.  Other  rases  might  be  dtad  where 
the  mgenuity  of  tbe  loeal  paopia  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  aa  they  dssalopsd  ways 
and  means  for  bringing  tbe  adadalstratlon 
of  agricultinml  programa  uadsr  ana  roof  for 
the  convenience  and  facility  at  tiie  farm 
people.  If  our  farm  people  will  go  to  such 
lengths  to  accomplish  this  purpoae.  then  I 
say  it  must  ^  good  and  siiould  iiave  the 
support  of  the  Congress  In  providing  even 
lietter  facilities  wherever  possible. 

The  I>partment  recognises  that  many 
problems  would  be  involved  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  the  proposed  legislation  should  it 
be  enacted  by  ttie  Congreaa.  It  might  be  well 
to  state  here  ttiat  we  are  not  presently  ad- 
vised aa  to  the  relationship  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  the  program  of  the  President. 
Because  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  dedicated 
to  the  proper  housing  of  the  agrlculturnl 
agencies  serving  the  farmers.  It  is  believed 
that  Its  administration  should,  therefore,  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiwe.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  will  be  the 
many  technical  phases  with  wiiich  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlc\Utiu-e  Is  not  familiar  and 
has  not  had  day-by-day  experience.  For  that 
reason,  a  very  recent  conference  waa  bad 
with  the  Bureau  of  Community  Facillttes  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  with  a 
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r  to  nUUataf  tb*  i»^t>ffK*'  iTTtc—  o(  that 

I  fiM  Uvormbl*  aeUaa 

to  tbto  propoHtf  laglitetKMi.    OtovtouOy.  by 

)  of  tlM  wotk  of  Um  Mmmi  of 

ity  rucUltlM.  It  tasCMMS  aworcnt 

•r*  vaiuabl*  ttOOt  to  tkot  aCBccy 
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teCtbtai 
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Its  not  to  Mwid  iO  pMCont  ot  thm  con- 

eoat.  MatMilvo  o<  Und.  U  may  b« 
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of  m«tnTtii«nit  aad  upteap  <tf  tka  I 
Aa  fov  at*  rmdUy  aware.  It  !•  pnlWi  for  a 
frnlhttrt,  avan  tba  nawtat  buUdinc.  to  bava 
a  nut-^of-a  appaaranca  la  a  vary  aliart  tuna 
U  It  la  aot  paopany  ■atntalnwl 

It  la  aatvral  for  afiiiiiaa  of  tlM  DapailHiant 
wblcft  BMy  ba  Umitad  aa  to  thoir  tvmM  to  aaak 
traa  MM  wbaaoaar  poaalbte.  I  think  it  to 
worthy  at  BuiMidaranini  tbat  if  tlito  profram 
at  eounty  aciiculturai  bolMlati  iImM  ba 
laftaUtad  faTormbly.  aooM  eotwldaratlnn 
akould  ba  (Iran  to  payaoant  by  tba  Pcdaral 

for  fMarml  nanifiT  la  onlw  to  Innirt  up- 
kaapo<  taa  btilliHt. 
It  mlgkt  ba  that  In  aoma  communltlea.  al- 
ttoo  balMlBC  would  ba  known  aa  a 
buiUUng.  otlMr  local  ac- 
ba  iKMMad  tttaraln. 
at  woifara.  baaltb.  or 
rvar  thto  to  dealrabte.  we  favor  It 
typaa  ot  acUvUlaa  ara  alao  coo- 
wtth  tha  farm  famUlaa  of  tba  com- 
■tnalty. 
I  faal  that  tba  valua  of  tbla  program  cannot 
In  tarma  of  doUan.  but  I  do 
galaad  ao  far  In 
cotinty  agrlcultunU 
ara  la  asManca.  tbat  aanrtea  to  tba 
farmars  baa  baan  graatly  f acUltatad  and  there 
to  a  blgbar  dagraa  oC  ooordlnatlon  poaaibla 
tluui  wbara  agandaa  have  to  operate  from 
ty  aad  varlad  locatlooa.  Wa  naad  to  glTa 
taalalalanag  farm  proframa  in  tha 
tools  with  which  to  work.  Tba 
It  at  B..  K.  %0a  would  ba  a 
la 


Adjoa/aMcat  of  CaafrcM 


REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  axiMoxa 

Of  THB  BOOSB  OP  REPBUSMTATTVaB 

Thmrmiay;  July  It.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  urge  aa  strongly  as  I  knov 
how  upon  the  leadership  of  the  House 
that  a  reaolutlon  be  promptly  adopted  to 
provkie  for  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
oa  Saturday.  August  20.  Por 
I  am  tntroducmg  such  a 
And  I  make  this  appeal  for 
its  immediate  adoption  because  I  am 
an*iiw««  that  we  proceed  in  such  manner 
that  there  may  be  no  itamtlca  whatever 
as  to  the  validity  of  our  procecdlncs  after 
July  31.  which  is  the  dau  set  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  for  the 
usual  adjournment  of  each  ssHloa.  And 
I  also  beUcve  that  the  Aatrtean  people 
are  anxious  that  Congress  adjourn  at  the 
teillMt  pOMlMe  date. 

I  iMaaad  attentively  to  the  dlsewsslea 
with  respect  to  tlic  question 


of  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of 
Concress.  As  I  listened  to  the  statement 
of  our  able  mlaortty  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  MMsartmsetu  [Mr.  Maitiii I. 
and  that  of  our  distlngxilshed  Speaker 
LMr.  RATsriN).  It  was  evt^t  Umi  this 
matter  of  adjournment  preacBta  two  dis- 
tinct questions:  When  should  Congress 
adjourn  and.  secondly,  what  is  ihe  proper 
procedure  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
for  postponing  adjournment. 

As  explained  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  Reorganization  Act 
provides  tbat  Congress  adjourn  sine  die 
on  the  last  day  of  July  "except  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President."  or  "unless 
otherwise  provided  by  Congress."  The 
Bptakrr  expressed  the  view  that  there  Is 
no  necessity  for  Congress  to  otherwise 
provide"  by  a  formal  resolution  In  order 
to  continue  this  session  beyond  the  last 
day  of  this  month,  because  this  is  a 
period  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
on  several  previous  occasions. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  engage  In  any  legal- 
istic argument  as  to  whether  this  Is  or  Is 
not  a  period  of  natlo.nal  emergency  with- 
in the  meaning,  purpose,  and  »ntent  of 
the  sine  die  adjournment  provision.  But 
this  may  well  be  a  legal  point  upon  which 
someone  will  rely  at  some  future  date  In 
f>*^H— tfing  some  act  we  may  pass  or 
some  other  action  we  may  take  after  July 
31.  While  I  can  think  of  several  answers 
to  such  a  challenge  In  the  courts  and 
while  I  believe  the  courts  should  overrule 
such  a  chaUenfe  to  the  legality  of  our 
proceedings.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  settle  this  question  so  that  it  may 
never  even  be  raised.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  definitely  remove  the  possible  un- 
certainty. And  all  that  need  be  done  is 
simply  to  pass  before  July  31a  resolution. 
such  as  I  have  introduced,  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  session  at  some  date 
after  July  31. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Demo- 
cratic laadenhip  is  unwilling  to  bring  in 
such  a  molntion.  It  would  remove  this 
uncertainty,  and  at  the  same  time.  It 
««Nild  give  definlteness  to  the  adjoum- 
nent  date.  I  suppose  It  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  administration  for  political 
reasons  to  set  any  definite  date  for  ad- 
journment that  the  leadership  has  seen 
fit  to  rely  on  the  questionable  national 
emergency  feature  of  the  law.  In  view  of 
the  little  that  has  been  done  by  this 
Dmocratic  Eighty-first  Congress.  In 
comparison  to  the  splendid  record  of  not- 
able accomplishments  of  the  Republican 
Sightieth  Congress.  I  well  understand 
the  administration's  political  embarrass- 
ment as  we  approach  the  regular  ad- 
journment date. 

It  Is  my  conviction,  and  I  believe  it  is 
shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Aaier- 
Ican  people,  that  Congress  shoOld  ad- 
journ at  a  very  early  date.  The  reason  I 
am  not  nnlnc  adjotimment  at  the  end 
of  this  Bonth  and  have  stiggested  it  be 
postponed  until  August  20  Is  the  fact  that 
there  are  reorganisation  plans  pending 
that  will  not  become  effective  until  Au- 
gust 19.  These  plans  are  Impoitent  for 
economy,  and  I  should  at  least  like  to 
realize  the  savings  they  would  accom- 
pUah. 

There  are  eight  reorganization  plans 
pending     All  except  the  last.  Reorgani- 


zation Plan  No.  8.  which  was  submitted 
on  July  18.  will  become  effective  on  Au- 
giist  19,  unless  affirmative  action  Is  taken 
to  set  them  aside.  We  need  not  concern 
ourselves  too  much  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8  as  the  es.sence  of  it  Is  em- 
bodied in  the  so-called  Tydings  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  pend- 
ing with  the  Hoose  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  And  we  have  already  passed 
a  bill  which  emlxxlies  a  reorganization 
of  the  budget  and  fl.scal  management  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment.  In 
other  words,  we  have  already  passed  the 
economy  .section,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Tydings  bill.  In  a  few  days  It  can  be 
made  law. 

I  cao  see  no  valid  rea.son  why  this 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  on  August 
20.  There  are  compelling  reasons  why  it 
should. 

The  obvious  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
adjournment  provision  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is  to  put  some 
compulsion  on  the  Congre.s.s  to  avoid  ex- 
tended sessions.  The  purpase  of  requir- 
ing adjournment  after  7  months  In  ses- 
sion Is  not  to  give  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  vacation  or  to  avoid  work.  Its 
purpase  is  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  get  back 
to  their  districts  to  learn  what  the  people 
themselves  are  thinking  and  want  done. 

This  Is  a  representative  Government. 
If  It  Is  to  function  properly  we,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  must  keep  In 
close  touch  with  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. There  must  be  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  people  their  various  prob- 
lems, possible  solutions,  and  the  various 
national  and  international  Issues. 

It  may  be  that  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship of  this  Eighty-first  Congress  wants 
to  keep  us  In  extended  ses.sion  so  that 
we  will  not  know  what  the  people  are 
really  thinking,  how  discouraged  they 
are  over  what  has  been  done  and  how 
alarmed  'they  are  over  what  has  been 
proposed.  The  administration  appears 
fearful  that  once  we  go  home  and  come 
In  Intimate  contact  with  the  public  sen- 
.  timent  In  the  country  agaln.st  extrava- 
gant spending  and  socialization  much 
of  the  proposed  legislative  program  will 
necessarily  fall  of  enactment. 

It  was  not  until  the  opening  of  this 
session  of  Congress  la.st  January  when 
Present  Truman  submitted  his  mes- 
sage embodying  his  legislative  program 
that  the  people  began  to  realize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  would  iL'poverish  the 
people  and  socialize  our  economy.  It 
was  not  until  this  Congress  opened  that 
the  American  people  realizod  the  reck- 
less, dangerous  promises  he  made  in  a 
campaign  for  votes.  And  let  me  remind 
you  that  many  of  his  recommendations 
to  this  Congress,  notably  the  Brannan 
plan  for  the  nationalization  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  extensive  military-aid  pro- 
gram, were  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
last  election  campaign.  Nor  did  the  peo- 
ple then  realize  that  President  Truman 
would  go  so  far  in  his  spending  as  to 
have  us  follow  the  dangerous  road  of 
deficit  financing. 

If  to  keep  the  Congress  out  of  touch 
with  the  people,  and  continue  with  these 
closed  sessions  where  the  people  them- 
selves caimot  even  see  the  Congress  in 
operation — if   to  keep  the  Congress  in 
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Washington  under  the  whip  of  the  ad- 
BiiQistration — is  not  the  reason  to  ex- 
tend this  session  to  a  lale  adjournment, 
what  other  reason  Is  there?  The  excuse 
Biay  be  ofTered  that  there  are  several 
pending  bills  in  the  admiiUstration'a 
program  not  yet  acted  on.  Such  an  ex- 
cuse is  a  confession  of  a  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  administration.  You  will  re- 
call that  President  Tnunan.  at  his 
Democrat  convention  last  July,  told  the 
people  that  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
which  he  called  into  special  session, 
could  adopt  his  extensive  program  m 
something  like  only  10  days.  We  have 
been  here  7  months  In  this  Eighty-first 
Congress  and  very  little  of  that  program 
has  been  parsed.  Practically  the  only 
thing  ol  any  Importance  this  Congress 
has  done  Is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
sp^nd  more  of  the  people's  money  The 
people  want  us  to  come  home.  They 
know  the  shorter  time  this  Eighty-first 
Congress  U  in  session  the  better  off  the 
country  will  be  and  the  fewer  the  dollars 
tbat  will  be  spent. 

Some  of  us  have  been  trying  In  every 
way  possible  to  obtain  some  economy. 
Thus  far  oiu*  elTorts  have  been  without 
success.  A  good  way  to  economize  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  people  Is  for  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  to  stay  in  session 
as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

I  urge  early  adjournment.  I  urge  the 
ynmediate  adoption  of  my  resolution  for 
the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  Con- 
Wrma  on  August  20.  I  urge  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  orderly  legal  proced\ire,  and  I 
urge  it  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 


Tfce  People  Want  Real  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

oy  OHIO  « 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATRXS 

Thursday,  July  2t.  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occa.sioiis  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  at  no  time  during  the  term  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  he  m  person  or  by 
asessage  recommend  economy  in  any  ex- 
penditures. 

Now,  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Truman, 
who  apparently  wants  to  outspend  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  is  never  going  to  do  anything 
or  say  anything  about  economy. 

Just  recently  two  great  American 
newspapers  conducted  a  widespread  poll 
on  several  national  5p<?nding  programs. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  results  of 
these  polls: 

SEAL  icoMoaf  T  oaivs 

fl'  latof UP  Congraas  b3S  merely  talked 
9tmmm^.  Vow  it  la  going  Into  actloo.  Be- 
fora  teat  asayon  of  BIghty-ftnt 
tnda,  riiMliHiit  Truman,  by  )ofeat 
wlU  be  ittrectcd  to  sMke  oTer-all 
of  **iK>t  iMi  than  5  peccnt  or  raora  tkan  M 
percent"  In  Oovemment  expenditures.  With 
m  1M0-SO  bu<lget  of  over  S40.000.000.000,  ttUs 
•conamy  move  would  mean  a  lavtng  of  SX.- 

•aajBOjioo  CO  M.Qaajiea.aco    u  Mr.  -mman 

•aiipltaB  with  aaagnasional  dlrectlT*.  It 
wouM  probably  forMtall  a  tax  hike,  belp 
offset   ir>4«  A9   budget  deficit  of  about  fl,- 

noo.ooo.ooo. 


Democratic  Senatcr  McClzuaw.  at  Arkan- 
aaa.  la  drcaiatlBC  patiaion  In  Senate  to  fovea 
eommkimmUem  at  fr-to-lO-p«-cent  plan.  8tx- 
ty-«Ba  Wiatnw  (M  Etaaocrata  aad  n  U^ 
pnMlcana)  ont  of  total  Seaata  tniWrihlp 
of  d«  have  alicady  slgactL  Says  McC&auuut : 
"I  hope  tbc  leaderahlp  will  be  reiponalTe  to 
the  will  of  the  great  majority  and  imme- 
diately bring  It  out  and  reach  a  final  Tote." 
llajorlty  Leader  Loc^a.  Democrat  of  Tl'*"<^*a. 
wlU  oppose  plan:  be  thinks  it  U  duty  of  Con- 
gresa.  not  President,  to  cut  costa.  But  Uc- 
Cinnw  haa  votca  to  put  plan  over  In  Sen- 
ate.    House  will  speedily  foUow  suit. 

Sudden  congrrailonal  interest  In  economy 
la  caused  by  big  barrage  of  BiaU  from  back 
home.  Few  first  time  In  many  years.  «m- 
sutucnu  are  putting  on  the  heat.  They  are 
demanding  that  Congreaa  cut  costa  to  pre- 
vent tax  Lncrcaaes.  Indicative  of  public 
temper  are  two  recent  potla.  One  was  con- 
ducted by  Detroit  News,  publisbcd  in  heart 
of  a  great  Industrial  center  where  CIO  haa 
great  strength.  Other  was  rxm  by  ^y^^hs 
World-Berald.  published  In  large  faming 
community.  Both  newspapers  aaked  specific 
questions  and  requested  their  readers  to  sand 
answers  not  to  Detroit  News  or  Oataba 
World-Herald,  but  to  their  Senators  and 
RepreeentatlTes.  Here  are  questlona  aaked 
and  division  cf  Totea: 


!>•: 


>p*n«linif    to   ana    vestera  f 
E<iro|>« _ 

Laf««    ILt^tamkt   C 
tiM    Adflriaktiacioa 
preprfatiaM 

a  dai  ia  istrauaa'a 
biU 

Federal  ai<1  to  ednratioB 

9iBiiiian  fsvm  p^oeraai 

tmtm  ••  per  kr 

J  Tafliea  aacielHPQ^raiiL.... 
Ftepestf  tacacOoiamomt 

flRwlhw  ky  M  peremt. . . . 
adafCiaa  «f  Beover  Coaa- 

Btissioo    reorganization 


Drtnit 


Tes      Ne 


Work)- 
Herald 


Ycf      Ne 


s.as| 


<»B 


■rs,saB 

9&  J,I3B 


Members  of  Michigan's  eoa^anlonal  dele- 
gation aay  hahota  reach  tkcaa  ^pear  to  nnne 
from  ordinary  citlaene.  One  aenator  received 
2C  letters  with  returaed  ballots  erttlcal  of 
admizustxaUon  spending  pollciea.  Ncbraa- 
ka's  Senator  WBsaaT.  Repablican.  says  be 
received  8.G03  pieces  of  mail  as  rcault  of 
World- Herald  poii. 


IsFsraii 


Depew4eaf  aa  Haa4-0«ls? 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


or  mrw  tc 

IN  THB  HOtJSF  OF  KEPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesdmv.  Jitty  2€.  1949 

Mr.    KEATING.    Mr.     Speaker,    the 

farmers  in  my  area  want  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  do  not  want  to  have 
their  income  voted  to  them  each  year  by 
Congress.  That  is  tbe  eaaence  of  the 
article  by  L.  B.  ntiBiiiliai.  published  in 
the  Rochester  D«nocrat  and  Chronicle, 
which  follows  under  leare  to  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Skefflngton.  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  journalists  in  New  York 
State,  kncws  the  farmer's  problems.  He 
speaks  with  authority.    Along  with  the 


American  Farm  Bureau  ^deration  and 
the  NatlODa]  Grange,  be  baa  oppoaeid  tba 
administration  s  farm  profram  froaa  tba 
outset,  as  have  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  are  nM}re  interested  in  the  true  wel- 
fare of  the  farmer  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  souiKl  economy  than  they  are  in 
politkal  advantage  gained  through  iba 
puretaaaa  of  walaB. 
The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 


IS  whMM  mcoKx  ocPcmaKT  oh  nxira-ovrsi 
(By  L.  B.  SkeiUngtoo) 

Opposition  of  the 
tkms  to  the  program  ot 
tary   Charlea   ¥. 

dear.  iMeatlaJ  of  tbe  Brannan  plan  la 
let  farm  pttoea  fall  where  they  wUl. 
then  for  tba  OoeamoMot  to  SMfea  sp  tbe 
durerenoe  between  farm  prlese  aatf  a  lair 
price  to  farmers.  Cuawamn  would  get  tba 
beneAt.  but  tbe  coat  to  tbe  Traaaavy  aslfbt 
be  almoat  beyond  reckon  lag. 

OtojectloBS  of  tbe  farm  giaups  have  been 
on  the  eoet  baala  and  sgaiaat  tba  eoauola 
which  such  a  pvepaaa  would  Impaaa 
farmers.  WlthooS  aootroU  the 
would  get  oat  of  bead.  wMb  fsraMts  pro- 
doctng  aorptasae  of  eaey  crops  praaarUT  %• 
receive  Goremment  cheeks.  Tb  prevent  thta, 
the  Secretary  proposed  controls  which  in  ef- 
fect would  tell  each  farmer  how  much  he 
could  prodtice  cr  how  much  be  cooUl  aeB. 

With  little  chance  of  the  program  betaf 
adopted  by  Congress,  tbe  neat  move  of  tbe 
Br&nnan  supporters  was  for  a  trial  ran  am 
certain  salacted  eoamodltles.  (A  Senate  svb- 
coountttee  has  rejected  this. )  Tliey  made  It 
sound  nice:  "Xet's  take  two  or  three  com- 
modities, Incroding  hogs,  ao  ws  can  get  an 
Idea  of  what  will  happen." 

What  would  happen.  In  the  vtew  at  pro- 
ducers (rf  competitive  commodities,  is  that 
the  bottom  would  drop  out  of  the  market  for 
them.  With  the  skids  put  under  pork  prices, 
they  say.  there  woxild  be  no  markets  for  beef, 
poultry,  egga.  cheese,  and  such  things. 

This  brings  out  the  fact  that  prices  of 
single  products  seldom  stand  by  themselves. 
If  consximers  think  the  price  of  cream  is 
too  high  they  buv  the  cheaper  whip  sub- 
stitutes. If  they  dont  care  to  p^j  the  price 
for  butter  and  oleo  atils  for  much  less  they 
Will  buy  oleo.  If  pork  took  a  nose  dive  in 
price.  Iota  of  folks  wcxild  buy  pork  and  prices 
of  other  meat«  or  meat  substitutes  would 
come  tumbling  down. 

Likewise  when  the  Government  suppcHted 
hog  prlOM  at  high  levels  It  made  it  more 
proCtaNe  to  feed  com  to  boga  tban  to  sell 
it  for  making  dairy  azMl  poultry  products. 
So  prices  at  the  latter  roae.  When  tbsrc  were 
celling  prices  on  com  and  black  market 
swung  into  operation  and  prices  mounted 
more  tban  tbey  woidd  have  In  a  free  market. 

So  any  price-control  prognm  that  affects 
one  major  commodity  is  bound  to  affect 
many  others. 

The  Aakarkcaa  Farm  Bureau  Fedtfatlon  haa 
told  Congreaa  that  the  proposed  trial  run 
at  the  Brannan  program  woold  be  to  set  a 
precedent  for  extending  the  program  to  all 
other  commodities.  Producers  of  these 
eoBimadltles  natvirally  would  turn  to  tha 
OOteraBBcnt  for  relief,  it  says. 

■me  federation  la  opposed  to  direct  sub- 
sidies, or  compeasatory  payments,  to  farmers. 
It  believe  that  any  such  plan  has  the  ten- 
dency to  make  fanners  more  dependent  upon 
Government,  with  necessary  Impoamon  of 
more  conuob.  It  favors  ttas  bealble  siip- 
port  program  enacted  by  Congnas  last  year 
and  due  to  become  effective  next  January  1. 
TTndar  this  plan  prices  to  fanners  would  be 
supported  at  levels  vanning  from  60  to  90 
percent  of  parity,  tnaSead  of  at  a  straight 
90  percent  as  now. 

The  theory  here  la  that  when  a  i,iiaii>diry 
is  scarce  the  higher  nmge  would  be  invoked 
to    encourage    production,    while    the    lower 
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production 
It      Tb«   ItaBiM* 
to  put  ttM  twaMT 
n«&rly  oo  his  own   {e«t.   and  at   th« 
ttoM    to   glv*    blm    aooM    prot«ctloo 
■falnat  KC;in^  brolts. 

Tb«  BranaflA  pteB  iBloatod  yit  >y  mv 

mMMmI  •■paMHd  t»  «IB  totw  toy  provut- 
fc^Bfcwp  food  «o  eoMHMn  and  mwt  oKxieir 
to  fanatrs.  Tb*  farm  orgaiilsatkMk  ■pokes- 
know  that  tb«  c«n*ral  public  would  re- 
It  as  merely  fann  relief,  and  that  If 
r«>sched  ■lauirlng  propurtk>ns. 
would  be  biMMtf  for  tt. 
Tb«  Fan*  Munmu  rir****^  mm  r«tt«rat«d 
to  a  «nald  HMMtttw  kf  lliKll  ■.  Sebenck. 
Iiffssictent  of  Um  IndJann  Item  Bupmu  f«d- 
•nUon.  H*  said.  "IneooM  of  AoMrtean 
faroMn  shonlit  not  be  made  dependent  upon 
an  annual  appropriation  from  tbe  Federal 
TreasuTT.  No  tw>noinlc  group  In  tbls  coun- 
try would  be  wUUnff  to  stake  lU  futxirs  wel- 
fart  oa  such  a  praeartous  possibility. " 

Of  the  trial  run  on  bofa.  bs  said :  "If  such 
a  plan  were  tried  on  bogs,  producars  of  other 
llvsatock  would  And  thematlvaa  in  serlcus 
prlca  trouble. 

"If  this  happened,  as  we  believe  It  would, 
tndattons  presumably  would  be  made 
the  subsidy  plan  to  cattle,  sbaap. 
poultry,  scga.  and  da^  producu. 

'This  has  baan  th«  pattern  of  development 
te  foaMgn  countries  which  have  had  ex- 
with  this  type  ol  program.  None  of 
»t  to  get  Into  a  ittuatlon  which  will 
an  *%exiaa  (or  the  adoption  of  this 
of  crtals  experiment." 
Bcbaock  told  ths  congressional  committee 
iba  Ooremment  Is  eanunlttad  to  supporting 
bog  prtoas  at  90  percent  of  parity  March  31. 
IMO.  Ba  aald  it  haa  the  power  and  authority 
to  do  this  under  existing  laglalatlon.  Hog 
prleas  now  are  well  abor*  parity. 

Saerttary  Brannan's  propoaal  originally 
vas  that  th«  Oovemmant  fix  the  Income 
of  farmers,  rather  than  support  prlcca.  The 
Farm  Bureau  directors  have  opposed  this 
bitterly  on  the  basis  that  "the  farmer's  only 
bop*  for  a  fair  Income  would  depend  upon 
Ootemment  hand-ouu  from  anntial  appro- 
prlaUons  by  Congress. " 
This  would  mean  that  In  any  given  year 
would  have  no  Idea  ot  what  their 
might  be  until  Congreaa  had  voted 
tbe  BDoney--and  in  any  year  It  might  see 
St  to  change  lu  mind. 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 


Df  THS  BOnSS  OP  RKPRlSXirrATIVn 

Thur$da9.  July  2t.  1949 

Mr.  HOeVBt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
breakfast  group  of  tbe  Hou.v  of  Repre- 
•enUUvw  baft  baftitl  many  Ha*  gpMches 
throaftaout  tht  sereral  yc«n  eC  Ita  tfkt- 
ence.  One  of  the  finest  spceefaaa  deal- 
ing with  a  subject  In  which  eTery  person 
In  Aaaerlca  shotild  be  vitally  interested 
was  ttv«n  by  Mr.  BaanMl  R.  Dawnport. 
of  PaHi  ClM»«h.  Va..  at  the  ffronp  meet- 
ing on  July  28.  1949.  Mr.  Davenport  Is 
a  fonnar  raildent  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
In  my  coofrcKkmal  district  and  only  last 
year  was  awarded  the  UUe  of  "Father  of 
Hip  Ymt'  by  the  Washlnfton  Post.  His 
to  barwttta  Indndid  as  a  part  of 


my 


TMS    AKSSJCAM    r*Mn.T.     It4t 

The  Institution  of  the  family  has  become 
■o  much  a  part  of  our  Uvea  that  tt  has  be- 
come increasingly  dUBcult  for  any  of  tis  to 
look  at  It  objectively 

We  even  think  of  the  family  with  a  sort 
at  talcraot  irony.  We  are  prone  to  para- 
pteMa  a  statement  attributed  to  Prealdent 
Lincoln:  "God  must  have  loved  families. 
He  made  so  many  of  them." 

The  family  has  been  accepted,  and.  with 
that  acceptance,  our  appreciation  of  Its 
deeper  values  has  been  stored  away  In  some 
seldom-used  attic  of  our  minds.  We  know 
we  have  it  with  u«  Yet  the  miracle  of  Its 
existence  has  been  dulled  by  lu  very  near- 
ness. ^ 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  situation.  In  fact. 
tt  closely  follows  the  pattern  of  thought  com- 
mon to  all  overclTlliaed  peoples.  Wonders, 
ccntlntially  employed,  become  commcn- 
places.  The  Intricate  mechanism  of  the 
alarm  clock  Is  forgotten  as  <oon  as  it  Is  shut 
off  The  marvels  of  the  electric  light,  the 
safety  razor,  the  gas  stove,  the  electric  re- 
frigerator, the  painted  newspaper,  the  auto- 
mobile are  thrust  out  of  mind  when  we  have 
flnlahed  using  them.  We  walk  out  of  the 
heat  Into  an  alr-condltloned  building.  The 
comfort  we  get  la  not  considered.  We  take 
it  as  otir  right.  We  ride  the  elevator  to  our 
olBcas  without  appreciating  Its  mechanUm. 
We  use  our  phones  constantly  without  men- 
tal tips  of  the  hat  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
All  these  great  boons  to  mankind  we  Uke 
In  stride  They  will  still  be  around  whether 
or  not  we  decide  to  use  them. 

The  modem  attitude  toward  the  fsmlly  Is 
no  different 

We  set  the  family  aside.  When  we  need  It 
It  will  be  there.  Why  bother  about  It?  The 
family  Is  accepted. 

Now.  let  us  examine  another— and  a  dis- 
tinctly related — aspect  of  present-day 
thought.  What  happens  If  we  are  deprived 
of  the  conveniences  which  we  have  come  to 
expect?  What  takee  place  If  there  U  a  cave- 
In  on  tbe  water  main  or  the  gas  main? 
What  do  we  do  If  lightning  strikes  the  wires. 
temporarily  halting  our  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service? 

Without  water  we  send  Johnny  or  llaxy 
across  the  street  with  a  pitcher.  Without 
gas  for  cooking  we  reluctantly  eat  cold  meals. 
Without  electricity  we  scurry  about  looking 
for  eandlee.  Without  phone  service  we  feel 
shut  off  from  the  world. 

Wbaa  oar  eonvenlences  are  taken  sway  we 
first  gmmMe.  then  adapt  ourselves  to  their 
absence.  Above  all.  we  appreciate  them,  re- 
nemberlng  how  they  helpisd  vm  when  we  had 
them. 

ThU  chain  reaction  of  modem  living  also 
appllee  to  the  family.  Any  accident,  any 
tragedy,  any  change  in  tbe  family  circle, 
causes  liS  to  take  the  family  by  itself  out  of 
Its  flgurativs  mothballs  and  makes  the  fam- 
ily the  center  of  all  of  our  waking  hours. 
Then  the  family  Is  no  longer  accepted:  It  U 
apprecUted.  Tbe  change  may  be  a  death. 
It  may  be  a  son  goAng  away  to  college.  It 
may  be  tbe  datigbter  getting  married  and 
leavti^  borne.  It  may  be  lllneas  whicb  sendi 
the  husband  and  father  or  the  wife  and 
mother  to  the  hospital.  It  may  be  even  tbe 
enurtalnlng  of  guesU  in  tbe  borne. 

Whatever  the  change  la.  the  more  perma- 
nent It  Is  In  nature,  the  more  dlfBcult  it  Is 
for  US  to  adapt  ourselves  to  tliat 
There  is  no  substitute,  no  Improvlaatlda. 
son.  for  daughter,  foe  fcashs  nd.  for 
And.  once  stich  a  Changs  has  taken 
there  eaa  be  no  returning  of  the  family  to 
lU  formar  resting  place  in  a  mental  or  emo- 
tional attic. 

Tboae  of  us  who  have  exparteneed  tbeee 
ebaages  m  tbe  family  circle  can  more  readily 
understand   that   passage   in   tbe  Scripture 


which  telU  tis  that  he  who  would  find  life 
must  first  lose  It. 

Foi  our  own  peace  of  mind,  for  otir  Indi- 
vidual psychological  well-being,  the  family 
should  oe  kept  to  the  forefront.  It  should 
never  repose  in  an  obscure  itoreliouse.  It 
should  be  out  in  the  opefJ.  with  each  of  us 
always.  That  Is  little  enough  to  do  for  those 
who  mean  so  much. 

Keeping  the  family  on  the  Institutional 
active  list  contributes  to  the  advancement 
of  the  moat  significant  human  association 
we  have  thus  far  achieved  The  1949  family 
repreeents  a  high  point  of  progress.  It  U  one 
of  the  truly  relUble  yardsticks  of  our  civili- 
sation. 

We  are  too  apt  to  think,  while  reading  of 
divorces,  of  the  incidence  of  broken  homea, 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  that  th^  family  has 
deterlorat-  ..     Yet.  the  very  fact  that 

these     m  inents     are     news     cannot 

help  calling  to  ou'  sttentlon  that  they  wotild 
not  be  ne«-8  unless  they  were  considered 
sufficiently  different  from  the  usual  to  at- 
tract attention.  It  Isn't  sensational  to  be  a 
good  mother  nor  Is  It  deemed  newsworthy  to 
be  a  good  son.  a  good  daughter,  or  a  good 
father.  Apparently,  the  good  are  still  not 
the  e.xcepilona. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  of  anthropology 
that  the  tribe  Is  older  than  the  family:  that 
Is.  the  family  as  we  know  It.  Moral  relation- 
ships were  nonexistent  In  prehistoric  times. 
Qiuck  likes  and  short  memories  were  the  rule. 
The  child,  therefore,  was  the  child  of  the 
tribe  and  not  the  child  of  a  particular  fam- 
Uy.  The  males  hunted  and  foraged  while 
the  female  tended  the  fires  and  cared  for 
the  community  children.  Variations  of  this 
situation  prevail  even  now  among  primitive 
peoples. 

Oirer  a  long  period  of  years  changes  were 
made  in  the  family  concept.  A  single  strong 
man  assumed  leadership  over  the  tribe.  U 
be  was  not  actually  the  father  of  the  younger 
males,  h:  was  certainly  their  master.  If  he 
waa  not  rhe  mate  of  the  females,  he  was  In  a 
position  to  determine  what  males  abotild 
mate  and  what  males  abotild  not.  Be  was 
(eared  and  hated.  And.  when  his  strength 
waned,  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  younger 
males  who.  then,  took  his  place.  He  was 
the  "nld  man."  He  waa  the  Patriarch.  This 
stage  had  not  been  left  far  behind  at  the 
dawn  of  written  history. 

There  u  little  doubt  that  genuine  affection 
found  Its  way  into  the  family  group  early  in 
mankind's  recorded  history.  Among  other 
indications  of  this  within-family  attraction 
is  the  Joseph -Benjamin  relationship.  But. 
alongside  of  this  story,  we  see  the  ease  with 
which  Abraham  could  deny  he  waa  the  hus- 
band of  Sarah  and  abandon  her  to  the 
Pharaoh.  We  can  ase  tbe  priest -father  in 
action  In  the  dramatic  atory  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac. 

These  early  peoples  were  striving  to  per- 
fect the  family  The  commandment  to 
honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  was  one 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Family  law  oc- 
cupies an  Important  part  of  Hammurabi's 
Code.  A  signtflffant  portion  of  the  first  books 
of  the  BIMe  bas  bssn  devoted  to  procedures 
and  praetlcee  to  be  followed  and  to  be 
avoided  in  family  life. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  these  specific  regulations. 
there  wss  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor:  one  law  for  the  ruler  and 
another  for  the  peasant.  There  waa  little 
difference  between  tbe  polygamy  practiced 
by  SqIowmsi  In  bis  harem  than  that  prae- 
tlesd  by  tbe  cave  dweller  patriarch  tboa- 
1  at  years  baCors  gBlomon.  Tbe  oriental 
of  pagan  nelgbbara  were  openly 
practiced  In  Solomon's  Jerusalem  to  the  ex- 
tent that  honor  thy  father  and  thy  nM>thct 
waa.  to  all  intenu  and  purposes  forgotten 
It  was  only  in  tbe  csnttmss  at  adverslt) 
which  followed  tbe  glory  at  InlemeM — when 
parenu    were    torn    from    children,    when 
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were  broken — that  the  Hebrew  family 
become  strong  again.  Tbe  Ideal  of  fatbsr- 
prisst.  which  bad  been  embodied  In  Abra- 
liaai.  was  almost  reattained. 

Borne,  sspsrislly  sarly  Boas,  gave  disci- 
pline to  tbe  fbrnily.  A  RsoMn  father  cotild 
legaUy  klU  a  chUd  for  disobedience  But 
the  Boman  father  rtiled  by  law.  Most  of 
them  were  stem,  yet  just.  That  combina- 
tion of  traits  left  Its  mark  on  humanity.  I 
can  never  forget  that  my  father  often  re- 
Icrrsd  to  bis  strict  father  as  "my  old  Boman." 
Monogamy  gained  a  powerful  f ootbold  In  old 
Rome  under  the  pater  famlllaa.  Tbe  Bnman 
wife,  while  not  as  free  as  tbe  1949  American 
wife,  knew  b«  rlghta.  Tbey  were  set  dawn 
in  black  and  white  in  Roman  law.  '' 

But  the  most  far  reaching  of  all  isteps  In 
the  progress  of  the  family  stemmed  directly 
from  JcBiu  Christ.  He  lived  for.  taught,  and 
tflad  for  the  fatbcrfaood  of  Gcd  and  the 
broSberbood  of  man. 

The  Boman  OatboUc  Cbtwcb  was  the  first 
to  utUIze  to  the  full  tbe  direct  gift  of  our 
master  to  the  family.  Monaatlcs  were  known 
as  sisters  and  brothers.  The  presiding  ottdal 
of  a  nunnery  was  Mother  Superior.  Priests 
were  fathers  of  their  flocks.  Images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant  Jeeus  appeared 
in  every  church. 

Yet.  greater  than  any  of  these  omward 
symbols  was  the  assodatloo  of  Ideas  which 
was  clear  to  tbe  kadgkS  In  bis  castle  and  to 
the  serf  In  his  liovel — God  the  Father,  and 
God  is  love.  Love  of  another  had  become  the 
cornerstone  of  the  family. 

There  have  been  other  contrttnitions  to 
the  development  of  the  family  since  Christ, 
but  none  which  could  compare  with  the 
power  of  His  concept  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God. 

Knighthood  brought  chivalry  to  the  fam- 
ily, encouraging  courtesy  among  Its  mem- 
bers. The  gtiUds  of  the  Middle  Ages  made 
the  family  a  depository  for  skills.  Our  own 
American  gift  to  the  family  has  t>een  to 
■■fer  It  a  tlmelcas  vehicle  for  carrying  on  to 
mture  generatloiu  the  Ideals  of  patriotism 
contained  In  the  Declaration  of  IndepetKl- 
ence  and  the  ConstltutMO. 

TtM  Amerioao  family.  1949,  is  a  cumula- 
tion of  all  progrtisi  factors  contributed  in 
all  ages.  It  is  a  culmination  as  well  as  a 
cumulation.  My  faith  in  the  American 
famtty.  lata,  is  stroog.  unwavering,  abiding — 
te  tfHa  oC  all  tbe  asesnita  gainst  it. 

This  is  my  family  creed.  Tonn  may  l>e 
dMhrent.    This  Is  mine: 

I  believe  in  the  Aasnican  family.  ia«9. 
because  It  drsrws  from  tbe  early  Biblical  Idea 
of  the  priest -father. 

I  believe  In  the  American  family.  1949.  be- 
cause it  fosters  cottrtasy  and  understaadtag* 

I  beHeve  In  the  American  family.  1949. 
because  tt  la  the  time  capsule  of  devotion  to 
dasaocracy  and  Ute  repubUcan  form  of 
guvci  ument. 

I  believe  in  the  American  family.  1949.  be- 
cause it  maintains  Christ's  gUt  of  the 
fathertraod  of  God  and  tbe  brotberbood  of 


famllj.  1949.  be> 


I  believe  in  the 
cause  it  Is  baaed  on  love. 


T¥at   GoU   SUadsrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOff.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


IN  THE  HOCSS  OP  REPREEETTATn'BS 

Thundag.  July  2%.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, it  Is  most  encouraging  to  those  of  us 
wlio  believe  in  a  sound  currency  system 


to  note  the  favorable  edftorlal  rehouse 
to  the  proposal  contained  in  H.  R  S262 
designed  to  provide  the  United  SUtes 
with  a  gold-coin  monetary  standard  and 
system.  The  approval  of  this  proposed 
legislation  by  a  long  list  of  dlstingulstied 
economists  is  most  gratifyliig  to  me  and 
others  who  believe  In  a  sound  currency. 
I  am  inserting  an  editorial  in  the  Rcc- 
OBD.  under  unanimous  consent,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  25. 1949,  issue  of  the 
Olean  Times  Herald,  an  outstanding  pub- 
lication, which  has  served  a  large  area  of 
the  Porty-flfth  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  since  1860: 

TBAT  OOU>  STAinuaD 


Of  more  tlian  passing  interest  to  all  of  us 
In  this  Forty-fifth  Onngrtarlrsisl  District  is 
the  fact  tiiat  Bepreaentattve  Oairm.  A.  Rscd, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  tlie  potent 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  lias  placed 

45  members  of  tbe  EcooomisU'  Tfatlnwal  Omb- 
mlttee  oo  Mtmetary  Pcdley.  endorsing  Mr. 
Reed's  bin  that  would  provide  for  a  return 
of  this  country  to  the  gold  standard. 

This  measure,  it  might  be  explatned.  Is 
designed  to  restore  the  right  of  Aascrlean 
citizens  to  fteely  own  gold  and  gold  coins, 
return  control  over  tbe  puUlc  purse  to  the 
people,  restrain  furtber  deterioration  of  our 
ctirrencj.  enable  liolders  of  paper  money  to 
redeem  It  in  gold  aOn  on  demand,  and  to 
establlah  and  maintain  a  domestic  gold  coin 
standard 

Reprsamtatlve  Bbbd  bellercs  that  the  en> 
actment  of  soch  a  measure  not  only  would 
confer  tremendotis  benefits  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  bttt  that  a  retisn  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  gold  standard  is  necessary  to 
stahlUse  world  economy. 

In  fact,  tbe  Dunkirk  soloo  is  eonvlneed 
that  there  will  be  no  slsbiHsatlon  of  eco- 
nomic aifaira.  either  bars  or  abroad,  tmtll 
such  a  standard  Is 

But  let  the  Eoonoodsto'  National 
tee  on  Monetary  i^oUcy  take  tbe  floor  for  a 
moooent. 

These  experts  beUere  that  tbe  Reed  bill 
would  reeetabllah  integrity  in  tbe  promises 
to  pay  issued  by  Uie  Treasury  Department 


lliey  point  out  that  most  ot  tbe  paper 
money  in  the  United  States  carries  pcxMniaes 
to  pay  wtiicb,  under  present  laws,  are  not  and 
cannot  be  bonarsd. 

They  give  it  as  tbetr  convletlaD  that  proOl- 
gate  Govammcnt  spsattng  and  deprwUtlnn 
of  tbe  Hatlan^  eunrcney  In  taraa  at  goods 
and  aervlees  are  natural  eanaeqvMMSB  of  ttM 
Issuance  of  such  a  currency. 

And  tbey  are  oonvtnced  that  the  rastora- 
tioB  at  the  gold  standard  in  tbe  United 
States  would  bring  Um  foUowtng  results: 

First.  It  would  letam  to  tbe  people  a  high 
deftee  of  ooBtrol  ivsr  tbe  Oovcmsaent's  use 
and  abuse  of  tbe  people's  pane.  Soeli  eon- 
trol.  tbey  add.  should  provide  ttam  wttb  a 
potent  weapon  aga!nst  soctaUsatkm  and  regi- 
mentation by  their  Ooremment. 

Second,  as  far  as  any  currency  would  be 
able  to  do  so.  a  restmied  gold  standard  in 
tbls  country  would  inspire  confldcnee  and 
encourage  saving,  investment,  production, 
employment,  and  trade. 

And  thlrtl.  a  gold  standard  regime  would 
expand  foreign  trade  and  enable  other  na- 
tions to  develop  tbelr  own  trade  sooner  than 
otlksrwlae  would  be  the  case. 

More  and  mora,  those  who  sbotUd  know 
tbe  intrlcadea  ot  natkinal  and  totematlonal 
currencies  and  finance  seem  to  be  veering  to 
tbe  opinion  that  one  of  tbe  beat  moves  tl  la 
•ountry  could  make,  not  only  in  Its  own  be> 
half  but  in  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  would  be  to  return  the  Aasrlcan  fi- 
nancial to  a  gold  standard  base. 


that  tbars  oaay  be  la 
of  MM  layman 


As  tothe 
tLe  way  of 

are  not  qualified  to  i 

But  when  large  groups  of  expert  econo- 
mlsu  advocate  stich  s  course,  tt  wotdd  sssm 
thst  the  utmost  eonslderatlon  should  be  ac- 
carded  it  by  tbe  powsis  that  be  in  Waablng- 
ton— and  that  Ooogrsas.  espedally.  alMmld 
give  every  wmsidMsllmj  to  tlw  bOl  tbat  Is 
beirg  ^oasored  by  Bcprcsentatlve 
vhlcb  would  return  this  country  to  a 
standard  cf  gold. 


Bask  Ckvcb-Statc  Issoe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  soora  caaouita 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSSNTATIVES 

Thursdat.  Juiy  28,  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
hereto  one  of  the  most  logical  presenta- 
tkms  of  the  controversial  issue  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  that  I  have  seen. 

This  editorial  comes  from  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Greenville  News, 
Oreenville,  S.  C  with  which  I  am  in 
full  accord: 

aasBB  cHL'stu-sTSTs  isctrc 

As  anmefoos  American  dtlaens  wui  un- 
doubtedly see  It,  cardinal  Spribnan.  of  New 
Tork.  Is  taking  sn  indefensible  position  In 
denouncing  ss  bigoted  or  sntl-Catbotle 
tboee  who  wish  to  see  Federal  scixxa-ald 
ftinds  restricted  to  tbe  pubUc  schools. 

But  this  wtK>Ie  controversy  brings  up  an 
Issue  which  Is  of  bMic  tsapertanee  to  tbe 
people  of  tills  ooimtry.  It  has  grown,  as 
will  be  recalled,  out  of  tbe  eCbool-ald  MU 
offered  tjy  Bepreaentattve  Buamm.  of  North 
Carolina,  wbleb  contains  |,sunslcns  limit- 
ing tlie  distrlbutlan  of  tbase  ftmds  to  pul>- 
11c  schools  only. 

cardinal  ^'•'i-**'*  reportedly  bas  cx- 
preaaed  tbe  view  that  catholic  sidiools  sbotdd 
sbaretn  tbeae  Psdaral-ald  ftrnds.  Granting 
his  sincerity,  of  eourse.  tn  that  t>eUef.  ha 
can  hardly  faU  to  recognise  thst  If  svich  a 
policy  were  adopted,  the  schools  of  any  re- 
ligious sect,  denomination  or  faith  would 
have  just  af*  much  claim  to  share  In 
fxmds  as  OatboUc  sebotria.  And  cor 
stltutiagaal  principle  ot  separation  of  ' 
amt  state  certainly  appears  to  prscluds  the 
for  the  sopport  at  any 


Tboee  wbo  oppose  tbe  twe  of  public  fimds 
for  private  or  rellgloas  edtKatlonal  instltn- 
tlons  are  tfiarafare  no  more  'anti-CathoUe'* 
tbm  ttkcy  tt*  antl-Bapttst  of  anti-MetbodlBt 
or  anti  Hwiib  or  aati  any  otner  retlglaos 
group. 

Tbej  simply  believe,  with  great  conviction, 
that  if  taxpayers'  money  is  used  to  support 
religkxa  sd>oola.  any  religtotis  schools,  it 
would  be  a  grave  impairment  of  our  prin- 
ciple of  separatlan  of  ebtvcb  and  state. 
And  tt  seems  to  tbls  newspaper  that  tills 
position  is  entirely  sound. 

This  newspaper  bas  often  disagreed  with 
the  views  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but 
It  seems  to  us  that  she  has  taken  a  com- 
pletely logical  stand  In  tixls  controversy  and 
tiiat  ahe  in  no  way  deserves  the  cardinal's 
charge  that  she  is  conducting  an  "antl- 
Cathollc  campaign." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  "those  of  us  who 
beUeve  in  the  right  of  any  human  lieing  to 
belong  to  whatever  church  he  sees  fit.  and 
to  worship  God  in  his  own  way,  cannot  be 
accused  of  prejudice  ahen  we  do  not  want 
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mm  puMIe  •donUon  adUMctcd  with  r«- 
DOoUol  of  tlM  tT**l****  whlcia  an 
ptM  tor  by  uuiparcrs'  moMT."  And  the 
potntMl  out  tbat  '*Um  Mparatkm  of  cbvirch 
fin«i  ttaM  \M  extremely  Important  to  any  of 
1M  who  bold  to  tbe  ortftnal  trmdlttona  o( 
our  MMkA.  To  change  tbeee  trMllttons  by 
fhanglnt  our  tradltkmal  attitude  toward 
ptibUc  edtieaUaii  would  be  harmful.  I  think. 
U  we  look  at  altuattons  which  have  arisen 
la  the  past  in  Europe  and  other  world  areas. 
X  think  we  wUl  see  the  rMHMM  why  It  Is  wise 
to  ho'.d  to  our  early  tradltkms.** 

And  we  think  the  basic  question  la:  Can 
«•  OM  uuip«y«n'  money  to  support  the 
t— ftilng  of  tiM  rsUgtotu  doctrines  of  any 
sect  or  faith  wttkeot  vMttitlnc  the  principle 
of  separation  of  drardi  •ad  staur 


s  CkallcBffe  to  the  Educated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  IIJ.INOIS 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr  YATE£.  Mr.  Speaker,  undejr  leave 
tranted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricoto.  I  quote  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Uricoln-Belmont  Booster. 
Chicago,  ni.,  written  by  Leo  A.  Lemer. 
entitled  "Democracy's  Challenge  to  the 
Educated": 

Fbst  Colttmm 


(By  Leo  A.  Lemer) 

lOCKACT'S  CKAIXXMGI   TO   T«X   WDVCATKD 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  U  on  my  mind  about  the 
VMOlta  at  the  ediKatlonal  process  in  this 
•ouBtry. 

We  have  taken  a  sutistlcai  approach, 
frnatttng  of  the  larger  number  of  schools,  the 
larger  naaiiber  of  graduates,  and  the  fact  that 
thee*  graduates  seem  on  the  whole  to  get  the 
best  Jobs  and  make  the  most  money. 

Our  progress  In  educstlon  has  been  meas- 
tired  the  way  s  rich  man  messuree  his  money, 
in  figures  only,  yet  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree 
Ukat  It  u  no  more  poeslble  to  measure  the 
f—niu  of  sending  young  people  to  school 
with  numbers  than  It  U  to  pull  the  rich  man. 
like  the  prorerblai  camel,  tiirough  the  nee- 
die's  eye. 

We  have  hypnotlaad  ounelTSs  Into  believ- 
ing that  the  very  fact  we  have  many  schools. 
Including  many  good  schools  and  many  free 
achocis.  and  tiiat  we  are  graduating  numer- 
OIM  young  people  Into  commerce,  trades. 
I— timiiiHT  and  home  life  with  a  so-called 
•dueatlon.  neceasarily  means  we  have  a  bet- 
ter world,  or  at  least  better  people  In  the 
aame  old  world. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  a  few  very  aimple 
facu.  like  the  one  that  in  the  period  between 
1910  and  1980  tlM  world  built  the  largest 
number  of  colleges  and  turned  out  the  larg- 
est number  of  graduates,  but  had  the  two 
worst  wars  in  world  history  and  the  worst 
depression. 

Against  the  number  of  eoOapH  are  the 
number  of  submarines,  bombers,  and  battle- 
ships; against  tl^  number  of  educated  are 
th#  number  of  dead.  Against  promoted  tol- 
eration, look  at  the  promoted  hate 

The  statistics  about  the  number  of  eol- 
and  the  number  o(  graduates  are  Im- 
tve.  unless  you  compare  them  with  the 
about  the  number  of  Jails  and  the 
at  lams  tee  (growing  enormously.  I 
you),  or  the  number  of  Insane  asy- 
I  and  tb«  number  o(  patlenu  (also  grow- 
tag  aoarmouaiy) 

1  think  It  la  time  right  here  to  say  that  I 
4ont  want  to  be  mUundersiood      I  believe 


in  education,  and  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  my 
Ufe  trying  to  help  expand  and  extend  It  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  adult  education 
level  It  U  simply  that  I  have  higher  hopes 
for  the  rcexilU  of  learning  than  we  have  thus 
far  realized. 

Not  long  ago  a  learned  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Bernard  Iddlngs  Bell, 
took  the  foundation  out  from  under  our  edu- 
cational Institutions,  putting  down  In  plain 
words  the  failures  of  modern  educated  so- 
ciety to  desl  with  na  simplest  problems. 

Dr.  Bell  suggested  to  tis  that  It  was  pos- 
sit>ie  to  be  educated  and  at  the  same  time  to 
b«  a  fool. 

My  belief  Is  that  education  has  been  over- 
advertised  snd  under-done.  It  has  been  sold 
to  the  public  as  a  cure-all  for  the  sicknesses 
of  civilization.  But  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
clvlllratlon  is  not  cured. 

At  Harvard  they  have  t>een  worried  about 
this  for  a  long  time.  Some  of  the  important 
educational  eiperts  at  Harvard  got  together 
and  studied  this  problem  for  several  years  and 
came  out  with  a  book  called  "Education  in  a 
Free  Society." 

They  concluded  that  the  day  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  scholar  Is  past,  that  the 
only  thing  that  counu  today  Is  cttlzec- 
shlp — worthwhile,  constructive  citizenship, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  must  forget  shout  the 
"gentleman  and  scholar."  and  think  only 
in  terms  of  the  gentleman  and  the  citizen. 

It  Is  the  failure  of  educated  people  to  ac- 
cept their  responslblUty  as  citizens  which  lias 
put  us  In  a  pickle  at  a  time  when  we  ought 
to  be  getting  the  advantages  of  having  spent 
so  many  billions  and  billions  of  hours  edu- 
cating ourselves. 

A  man  named  Pace  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  made  a  stirvey  of  some  900  grtidu- 
ates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  see 
whst  they  were  Interested  In  long  after  grad- 
uation. He  called  this  book  "They  Went  to 
College,"  a  significant  title.  Mr.  Pace  found 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  graduates 
freely  admitted  that  they  had  no  Interest 
in  community  affairs  outside  their  own 
families  and  their  own  selfish  living  prob- 
lems. 

Do  me  a  favor  sometime  and  go  down  to 
the  city  council  and  spend  an  hour.  Oo 
down  to  Springfield  for  a  day  and  lUten  to 
our  State  senstors  and  State  representatives, 
or  go  to  Wasiilngton  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  In  Congress.  Just  listen  and  think,  then 
come  back  and  tell  me  how  well  you  think 
our  statistically  educated  world  has  handled 
Itself  In  the  selection  of  representstlves  who 
govern  our  lives  and  help  determine  our 
futures. 

You  win  find,  with  some  exceptions,  edu- 
cated morons,  more  intent  upon  log  rolling 
and  pork  barreling  than  upon  solving  sin- 
cerely the  problems  of  the  day. 

The  republican  form  of  government  we 
call  democracy  (the  Republicans  prefer  to 
call  it  a  republic,  and  the  Democrats  pre- 
fer to  call  It  a  democracy,  but  I  don't  tilnk 
the  labels  mstter)  requires  people  who  will 
get  as  much  pleasure  from  active  citizenship 
as  they  do  from  bowling,  going  to  strawberry 
socials,  or  breaking  open  a  keg. 

Democracy  needs  the  sctlve  help  of  those 
who  have  t>een  selected  for  education  and 
those  who  have  been  given  superior  oppor- 
tunities for  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Democracy  has  paid  out  in  cold,  hard  cash 
free  education  for  millions  of  American  boys 
and  girls  from  preklndergarten  to  college 
level.  It  could  be  a  wonderful  step  forward 
that  would  benefit  all  of  us.  If  those  who 
have  been  treated  so  royally  by  the  treasury 
of  democracy  would  feel  their  responsibility 
for  the  community  after  they  have  taken 
their  educstlon  home  with  them  in  their 
lieads  ^ 

It's  wonderful  to  go  to  college.  It's  a 
pleaiture  to  be  with  teachers,  to  read  the 
great  books,  to  learn  to  find  Information  and 
to  learn  how  to  think  and  snslyae.  Bduca- 
tlon  Is  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  has 
ever  been  bought  with  money,  more  precious 
than  rubles      But  If  afterward  we  lock  In  a 


vault  what  is  more  precious  than  rubies, 
what  good  does  It  do? 

I  think  thoae  who  have  sought  education 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living,  or  beat- 
ing the  next  fellow  In  competition  or  being 
able  to  answer  quiz  programs  on  the  radio 
have  made  a  mistake.  They  will  Join  the 
legions  of  the  educated  dunces.  They  live  in 
the  never,  never  Isnd  that  Jonathan  Swift 
described  In  "Gulliver's  Travels."  where 
solemn  looking  professors  In  caps  and  gowns 
go  around  beating  each  other  over  the  head 
with  balloons  half  filled  with  water. 

To  avoid  being  reduced  to  the  (alas I)  com- 
mon  denominator  of  stupid  though  educated, 
each  of  us  must  feel  his  own  deep  down 
Inside  obligation  to  help  build  a  lietter  world 
and  to  make  living  worthwhile. 

There  Is  one  more  thing  that  should  be 
said  about  education.  I  learned  this  most 
poignantly  In  the  days  when  I  served  on  the 
Chicago  public  library  board.  And  that  Is 
that  education  Is  a  continuing  process — it 
does  not  end  with  a  diploma. 

Life  Is  a  continuous,  endless  constructive 
process,  and  so  is  educstlon,  which  Is  des- 
tined to  take  man  to  undreamed-of  heights 
of  peace  and  prosperity  after  we  find  out 
how  to  use  our  education  to  live  together 
successfully  snd  to  respect  one  another  as 
human  beings. 


Guide  to  Confident  Lirinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOSTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  28,  1949 

Mr  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article, 
Guide  to  Confident  Living,  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale,  which  appeared  in 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Durham, 
N.  Con  July  25. 

Today,  we  still  live  In  a  world  dis- 
traught with  fear  and  apprehension,  and 
such  guides  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  are  very  helpful  and 
worthy  of  adoption, 

OUIOK     TO     CONITDENT     LlVlNO 

(By  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale) 
CHAPTza    is — TXir   itn.Es  fos   XAsmuNo  thk 

AKT  or  CHVKCH  GOING 

To  attend  church  successfully,  skill  Is  re- 
quired. Worship  Is  not  a  hlt-or-mlss  affair. 
There  Is  an  art  to  It. 

Those  who  study  and  practice  to  become 
ex{)ert  In  churchgolng  master  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  skills,  that  of  spiritual  power. 
That  you  may  learn  to  go  to  church  efficient- 
ly. I  Btiggest  the  following  10  rules  to  guide 
▼ou  in  mastering  the  art  of  churchgolng. 
Cor,4equently  put  these  rules  Into  practice 
and  one  of  these  days  the  great  thing  may 
happen  to  you. 

1.  I  think  of  churchgolng  as  an  art,  with 
definite  rules  1 1  follow,  an  art  you  can  ac- 
quire. 

2.  Go  regularly  to  church.  A  prescription 
designed  by  a  physlclsn  to  be  taken  at  regu- 
lar Intervals  Is  not  effective  if  taken  once  a 
year. 

3.  Spend  a  quiet  Saturday  evening  and  get 
a  good  aleep.     Get  In  condition  for  Sunday. 

4  Go  in  a  relaxed  state  of  body  and  mind. 
Don't  rush  to  church.  Oo  In  a  leisurely 
manner  The  absence  of  tension  Is  a  requi- 
site to  successful  worship. 

S.  Gsln  a  spirit  of  enjoy-.nent.  Church  la 
not  a  place  of  gloom.  Christianity  is  a  ra- 
diant and  happy  thing.  Rellgtor  should  b« 
enjoyed. 
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6.  Sit  relaxed  in  the  pevi,  feet  on  floor, 
hands  loosely  in  lap  or  at  ttie  side.  Allow  the 
body  to  yield  to  the  contour  of  the  pew. 
Don't  sit  rigid.  God's  power  cannot  get 
through  to  your  personality  tiirough  a  tled- 
up  body  snd  mind. 

7.  Don't  bring  a  "problem"  to  chtirch. 
Think  hard  during  the  week,  but  let  the 
problem  "simmer"  in  the  mind  over  Sun- 
day. God's  peace  brings  creative  energy  to 
help  the  Intellectual  process.  You  will  re- 
ceive insight  to  solve  yotir  problem. 

8.  Do  not  bring  Ul  will  to  church.  A 
grudge  blocks  the  flow  of  spiritual  power. 
To  cast  out  111  will,  pray  in  church  lor  those 
you  do  not  like  or  who  dislike  you. 

9.  Practice  the  art  of  cplrltual  contempla- 
tion. In  church  do  not  think  al»ut  your- 
self. Think  about  God,  think  of  some  beau- 
tiful and  peaceful  thing,  pertiapa  even  of 
the  stream  where  you  fished  last  stimmer. 
The  idea  \s  to  get  mentally  away  from  the 
world  into  an  atmosphere  cf  peace  and  re- 
freshment. 

10.  Go  to  church  expecting  some  great 
thing  to  happen  to  you.  Believe  that  a 
church  service  Is  the  creation  of  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  a  spiritual  miracle  can  take 
place.  Mens  lives  have  been  changed  In 
chtirch  through  faith  in  Christ.  Believe  it 
can  happen  to  you. 


Increase  in  Duck-Stamp  Fee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

I     or  CAUrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1949 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  8.  1076  came  up  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  last  week,  a  request 
was  made  that  it  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice  and  I  understand  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  bring  it  up  again 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  on  Monday, 
August  1. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  been  asked  by 
several  Members  of  the  House  to  secure 
and  place  in  the  Record  a  statement  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 


Service  for  the  past  several  years.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend these  remarks  in  the  Appendix  and 
to  include  the  table  which  shows  the 
funds  available  and  the  sources  of  the 
money,  for  the  fiscal  years  1942  to  1949 
inclusive,  together  with  the  expenditures 
for  those  same  years. 

The  bill  itself  was  introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  provides  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  a  duck  stamp,  from  $1  to  $2.  The 
arguments  in  support  of  the  bill  include 
the  following: 

First.  It  would  permit  the  acquisition 
of  more  management  areas. 

Second.  It  would  increase  the  number 
of  birds. 

My  secretary,  to  whom  I  referrec  the 
bill  for  analysis,  adds  the  following  third 
reason;  apparently  based  on  a  few  years 
experience,  as  the  secretary  to  a  member 
of  the  Aijproprtatlons  Committee,  with 
the  inclinations  of  many  Government 
agencies : 

Third.  It  would  Increase  the  tax  from  $1 
to  t2. 

Apparently,  the  only  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  based  on  a  general  opposition  to 
the  theory  of  conservation  and  the  de- 
sire to  shoot  as  many  ducks  as  possible, 
or  the  feeling  in  some  areas  that  ducks 
are  nuisances.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Lsmke]  has  intro- 
duced a  somewhat  similar  bill,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  reimburse  the  farmers  for 
the  damages  the  ducks  may  do  to  their 
crops. 

I  have  long  been  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  conservation  and  of  the  Rsh 
and  Wildlife  Service.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  intent  of  this  bill.  Whether 
or  not.  as  its  proponents  say,  the  farmers 
and  himters  all  know  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  duck  stamp 
next  year\  and  are  satisfied  to  have  this 
cost  doubled,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they 
do  not  know  about  this  bill  and  they  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  paying  $2  instead  of 
$1  for  a  duck  stamp,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  hear  direct 
from  them,  without  any  of  us  having  to 
think  about  it  today.  Personally.  I  do 
not  think  many  of  them  will  be  con- 


cerned, as  one  of  the  uses  of  this  money 
is  to  provide  for  management  areas, 
which  not  only  increase  eventually  the 
number  of  ducks  available  for  hunting, 
but  protect  the  crops,  by  providing  other 
feeding  grounds. 

There  is,  however,  one  detail  of  the  bill 
in  which  I  am  interested,  and  to  which 
I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment.  That 
amendment  will  strike  out  the  period  on 
page  1,  at  line  6.  and  will  insert  a  semi- 
colon and  add  the  following: 

Provided.  That  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  such  staa^paakall  not  be  spent  with- 
out specific  autboclaatlon  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  intent  should  be  obvious.  Like 
almost  all  Members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  am  allergic 
to  revolving  funds. 

During  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  able 
to  improve  bookkeeping  methods,  and 
accounting  methods,  and  to  wipe  out 
various  revolving  fimds.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  has  ever  been  considered, 
by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  as  other 
revolving  funds  have  been  considered 
I  think  in  all  probabiUty  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  presented  its  justi- 
fications and  that  the  expenditures  have 
been  approved,  just  as  they  have  had 
direct  appropriations  approved. 

However,  my  amendment  removes  any 
uncertainty. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  the  amendment, 
then  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
expenditures  from  this  particular  revolv- 
ing fimd  will  be  made  only  on  specific 
apin^vakl  of  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  am  glad  to  add  that  I  am  informed 
by  various  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that 
they  approve  of  the  amendment  and  that 
they  will  support  it  on  the  floor  on  Mon- 
day. I  have  also  been  informed  that 
the  representative  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  approved  it. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  think,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  the  bill  S.  1076.  can 
go  through  on  the  Consent  Calendar  on 
Monday  without  objection. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHMAM 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cos- 
ORESKON.^L  Rico«o.  I  ofleT  an  item  which 
appeared  In  the  Ausrwt  Issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  of  1949.  by  Gen  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  entitled  'What  We  Owe  Our 
Country."  which  is  a  pertinent  item  on 
the  iMlwnrthtttt"  in  which  every  Ameri- 
can bOOM  should  be  interested: 


WHAT  w«  ow«  oca  cotmriT 
(By  0«n.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.  8.  Army) 
At  Fort  Myer.  where  I  have  my  home.  1 
■otxwtlmM  aitp  down  to  the  post  movie. 
Dimi  1  in  •  dvUlan  suit.  I  am  treated  to 
fr'rt*^  talk.  MpccUlly  when  the  Ughu  are 
out.  On*  VTvntns  an  18-year-old.  who  let 
It  be  known  he  was  a  1-year  volunteer,  com- 
plained to  hla  companion  that  he  had  put  his 
neck  In  a  nooec  when  he  came  Into  the  Army. 
"Whafs  It  going  to  get  me?"  he  asked.  "Not 
even  the  OI  bill.  My  old  man  was  In  the  First 
World  War—and  what  did  he  get  out  of  It?  ' 
By  seme  standards  the  young  man  was  a 
realist.  Ha  waa  atmylj  asking  the  question 
It  ts  the  fashion  to  ask  today:  "What  s  In  It 
for  me?"  It  is  time  we  provided  the  answer 
for  that  youngster  and  thovisands  like  him. 
Ume  we  reminded  him — as  well  as  ovir- 
aelvee— that  freedom  ts  not  a  prise  to  be 
grrao  a  man  for  his  dlsttegttlshed  achieve- 
ment In  having  been  bom  an  Amsrlean. 

A  nation's  strength  Is  not  to  b«  found  in 
lU  treasury  statstnsnts  It  lies  Instead  In 
the  chamcter  of  Its  people.  In  their  wUlinK- 
nsH  to  sacrifice  leisure,  comfort,  and  a  ahare 
of  their  talenu  lor  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  are  part.  Democratic  self- 
gorernment  tries  lu  people  with  a  sterner 
ehallcnfce  than  any  other  system  In  the  world. 
It  Is  Wight  til  as  heavily  with  obligation  as 
with  prtvUsga.  Seornii^g  the  brutal  coercion 
of  totalitarian  states,  it  asks  that  lU  people 
cooperate  wUUngly  and  voluntarilv  in  order 
that  each  person  may  benefit  e.  ac- 

oordlng  to  his  merits.  And  wh>>e  ^..c  Im- 
perfections ot  our  system — like  all  man- 
msrtt  institutions— have  brought  injustices 
to  BOtne.  advantages  to  others,  it  nevertheless 
has  helped  us  to  achieve  greater  personal 
.dignity  and  noore  material  wealth  tiiun  any 
other  nation  In  the  world. 

Why  have  we  come  to  tMlleve  that  democ- 
racy ts  a  free  ride  without  the  need  lor  earu- 
Inft  our  way?  Probably  the  graatast  single 
cause  for  delinquency  m  cltlasaMUp  can  be 
traced  to  oar  declining  seixse  of  responsi- 
bility in  ths  hooM.  Xh»  church,  the  school, 
and  the  community  In  which  we  live.  Al- 
thnug*'  many  turn  their  eyes  toward  the 
■MMBtainoiia  laeuea  that  crowd  our  national 
scene,  few  have  the  humility  to  start  down 
where  citizenship  counts. 

Bseause  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  uf  our 
welaty.  it  is  there  tliat  responaiblUty  bc^iiis. 
The  neoeestty  for  4oHn  ooa^  daUf  nmmA  ot 
little  Jobe  made  the  yoonfrter  ci  aaittv  gso- 
eratlons  feel  part  of  the  household  and 
plaaced  in  his  mind  the  seed  of  responsl- 
JSSkf  to  someone  other  tiian  himself.  Much 
as  «•  welcome  the  lelsuraly  comforts  of  in- 
door plumMng.  oil  heat,  eleotrlo  lighu.  and 
tha  taartly  ear.  w  nererthalsm  kiat  a  primary 
In  goo4  dtlaanshlp  tsban  tvantlath- 


century  convenience  rendered  the  tradition 
of  cliores  old-fashioned. 

When  I  «'as  a  youngster  in  the  farm  lands 
of  Missouri,  my  chores  were  neither  painful 
nor  unpleasant.  Each  morning  I  filled  the 
wood  box  with  chips  and  klndllnK  for  the 
big  kitchen  stove.  I  kept  the  buckeU  filled 
with  water  from  the  deep  well  out  back. 
When  there  were  cows  In  the  bam  I  helped 
with  the  milking.  I  helped  feed  the  chick- 
ens, kept  the  henhouse  clean.  At  the  end  of 
summer  I  combed  the  woods  In  search  of 
bee  trees:  one  August  I  put  down.  In  the 
great  earthen  crocks  Mother  gave  me.  300 
pounds  of  wild-bee  honey.  I  knew  that  if 
there  was  no  wood  by  the  stove,  no  water  In 
the  kitchen,  there  would  be  no  breakfast  of 
home-cured  ham.  warm  milk,  and  bright 
ye'.Iow-yoked  eggs.  If  I  didn't  find  the  bee 
trees,  there  would  be  no  honey-bread  after 
school.  And  If  I  didn't  help  Mother  clean 
the  lamps,  there  would  be  no  light  for  the 
evening. 

The  modernization  of  our  living  habits  has 
made  too  many  of  today's  youngsters  look 
upon  their  home  as  a  shelter,  a  meal  ticket. 
a  refuge  during  their  period  of  adolescence. 
A  family  Is  no  longer  a  group  whose  mem- 
bers depend  on  one  another  for  companion- 
ship. "The  ur?e  of  each  Individual  to  pamper 
his  own  wants  has  put  the  emphasis  on  self- 
ishness and  suffocated  the  instincts  of  good 
citizenship  at  the  very  source. 

The  church,  too.  has  suffered  In  our  auto- 
mobile age.  No  longer  is  It  the  civic  and 
social  center  of  the  community.  Today  the 
Impermanence  of  transient  family  groups 
h.i3  dp.-iled  to  millions  a  church  In  whose 
:  and  problems  they  can  share  re- 
si.,  ...  ....lity. 

A  friend  told  me  that  during  the  depres- 
sion, when  the  church  he  belongs  to  was 
hard  pressed  by  mortgage  payments  and  too 
poor  to  keep  a  Janitor,  each  member  of  the 
vestry  devoted  one  Saturday  every  month 
to  cleaning  and  scrubbing  the  building  lor 
the  Sunday  service.  Those  who  loved  the 
church  best  worked  the  hardest — and  loved 
It  all  the  more. 

Today  that  church  Is  fully  paid  for  and  s 
J-.-  •  -  !s  hired  to  keep  It  clean.  The  con- 
^  I  contributes  far  more  liberally  than 

It  w.id  iH'cauae  now  it  can  afford  to.  But  the 
devotion  of  Its  members  has  faded  with  a 
waning  of  thslr  obligations.  Two  dollars  In 
the  Sunday  offartng  has  replaced  those  Sat- 
urday labors.  And  another  of  the  compelling 
obltgatloiu  which  produce  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility In  that  community  Is  gone. 

When  I  recall  the  political  Illiteracy  of  our 
young  troops  at  the  start  of  the  war  I  am 
n  )  charge  education  " 

1.  1  lu  responsibility  I 

of  the  ijreat  spiritual  possessions  tu  w^.lch 
we  are  born.  As  the  Army  struggled  through 
the  summer  of  1941  with  rebellious  soldiers 
who  muttered  constantly  of  their  raw  deal 
It  became  apparent  that  the  fault  lay  not 
with  the  Army  but  with  the  failure  of  the 
American  people  to  grasp  the  threat  facing 
free,  democratic  self-government. 

The  blame  does  not  He  on  education  alone. 
It  must  t>e  shared  with  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Their  shcicklng  apathy  to  the  sterility  of 
their  school  curricula  is  responsible  even 
today  for  the  political  immaturity,  the  eco- 
nomic Ignorance,  the  philosophical  Indif- 
ference and  the  spiritual  insolvency  of  so 
many  yoimg  men.  Throughout  Europe, 
wherever  our  armies  were  stationed,  the  peo- 
ple were  t>ewlldered  by  Americans  who  ap- 
peared Indifferent  to  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical origins  and  nature  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  progressive  nation  In  the  world. 
When  driven  into  a  comer  intellectually  our 
soldiers  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  our  a'age 
eeale.  our  autumobllea.  our  refrigerators — 
and    eventually    and    triumphantly    to    tha 


American  bathroom — for  their  defense.  Here 
Is  an  Indictment  not  only  of  American  edu- 
cation but  of  irresponsible  citizens  who  have 
permuted  this  vacuum  to  remain. 

Recently,  when  I  charged  education  with 
these  derelictions,  my  audience  of  leading 
citizens  nodded  comfortably. 

"How  many  of  you,"  ^  asked,  "are  mem- 
bers of  a  school  bocu-d?" 

Of  the  n.ore  than  60  men  in  the  room, 
not  one  raised  his  hand. 

"How  many  of  you  know  the  name  of  your 
child's  teacher?" 

There  was  a  showing  of  a  scant  half-dozen 
hands. 

"How  many  of  you."  I  pressed,  "have  ever 
aaked  your  child's  teacher  home  to  dinner 
to  measure  her  worth  for  yourself?" 

Not  a  single  hand  went  up. 

Here  was  an  audience  of  successful  busi- 
ness and  professional  men.  too  busy  each  In 
his  own  affairs  to  determine  for  himself  the 
character  and  quality  of  education  furnished 
his  sons  and  daughters.  Victims  of  the 
checkbook  habit,  each  was  quite  content  sim- 
ply to  pay  the  bills.  This  Is  citizenship  by 
the  dollar  sign;  It  cannot  and  will  not  work. 
The  American  people  must  shake  themselves 
out  of  this  appalling  lethargy  and  make  their 
schools  a  matter  of  their  personal  concern. 

Many  men  of  good  will  today  admit  hav- 
ing a  fear  that  our  wartime  generation  has 
ber  '    dependent    upon    Government, 

thfi"  ive  has  waned,  and  that  too  many 

of  us  are  Inclined  to  see  WaslUngton  as  the 
source  of  the  bountiful  life.  Apart  from  Its 
economic  implications,  this  habit  of  turning 
to  Washington  with  our  troubles  conceals 
a  political  danger  as  well.  We  cannot  look 
to  r  lent   purely  for  its  benefits  and 

de:-.  ..   obligations,  for  overdependency 

on  Government  Is  the  road  to  enslavement. 

Good  citizenship  under  democratic  gov- 
ernment springs  from  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  values  of  our  Institutions  and  from  ac- 
tive participation  In  them.  It  Is  Immoral  for 
us  to  claim  freedom  of  the  ballot  unless  we 
are  ready  to  share  that  freedom  with  every 
other  American.  It  Is  ungodly  for  us  to 
claim  freedom  of  religion  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  be  tolerant  of  all  l>ellef8  that  differ 
from  ours.  It  Is  hypocritical  to  Insist  upon 
freedom  of  opinion  unless  we  grant  equal 
freedom  to  thoee  who  oppose  us.  And  it  is 
fraudulent  to  insist  upon  freedom  of  the 
press  if  we  deny  that  right  to  othfrs.  Demo- 
cratic institutions  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  floiu-lsh  only  so  long  as  they  are  fed  on 
freedom  for  all,  not  on  abridgment  for  some. 

This  contest  that  we  are  engaged  in  today 
over  the  Integrity  of  the  individual  versus 
the  intctrrity  of  the  state  is  one  that  can  con- 
ceU  ;t   to    the   end    of   our    lifetime. 

Tht  ..y    the    odds    lie    with    us.     For, 

where  the  state  Is  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment employed  by  individuals  for  their  com- 
mon welfare,  the  progress  of  the  state  Is  pro- 
pelled by  the  progress  of  the  Individual. 
And  there  can  \ie  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that 
a  free  people,  unfettered  by  fears,  threats, 
and  terror,  will  advance  further  and  faster 
In  spli^ual  truths,  social  Improvement,  and 
material  reward  than  any  slave  people.  Ir- 
respective of  the  lash  under  which  they  labor. 

A  democracy  such  as  ours  cannot  t>e  de- 
feated In  this  struggle:  it  can  only  lose  by 
c  '  ■■■  •-  1  only  lose  If  our  people  deny 
rence  and  neglect  their  per- 
sonal respouslblUties  for  lu  security  and 
growth. 

Our  danger  lies  not  so  much  In  a  fifth  col- 
umn whose  enmity  Is  avowed.  It  lies  In  a 
first  column  of  well-meaning  American  citi- 
zens. A  first  column  of  unconscionable  men 
who  are  lOO-percent  Americans  In  their  daily 
protestations  and  10-percent  citizens  in  their 
daily  routine  uf  neglect. 
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New  HampsUre  Old  Home  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHTRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1949 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  an  article  writ- 
ten by  me  entitled  "New  Hampshire  Old 
Home  Week."  which  recently  appeared 
in  some  of  the  New  Hampshire  news- 
papers. 

New  Hampskikz  Old  Homk  Wexk 

During  the  month  of  August  1949  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  will  celebrate  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  cities  and 
towns  the  observance  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  its  outstanding  and  unique  insti- 
tution— Old  Home  Week.  The  commemo- 
ration of  this  anniversary  will  be  recorded 
as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Oranlte 
State.  I>ue  to  Its  great  significance,  the 
attentloii  of  the  Nation  will  be  focused  on 
the  notable  and  highly  commendable  New 
Hampshire  practice  of  conducting  an  Old 
Home  Week. 

oaicn* 

His  Excellency.  Frank  W.  Rollins.  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  from  1899-1900.  was  the 
first  to  suggsst  the  idea  of  an  Old  Home 
Week.  He  did  this  at  a  banquet  of  the  Sons 
of  New  Hampshire  held  In  Boston.  In  ex- 
plaining his  idea,  the  Governor  stated: 

"I  have  a  scheme  which  I  think  promises 
to  help  the  State  and  which  I  hope  to  see 
put  Into  execution.  It  Is  this,  to  have  a  week 
set  apart,  to  be  called  Old  Home  Week,  and 
to  make  It  an  annual  affair.  I  would  have 
every  town  and  city  In  the  State  make  up 
lists  cf  all  Its  native-born  sons  and  daughters 
llrlng  In  other  Slates  and  send  them  an 
urgent  invitation  to  be  present  through  the 
week.  I  would  have  at  Concord  during  the 
week  appropriate  exercises  of  a  literary  char- 
acter, and  also  an  exhibition  of  the  products 
and  industries  of  the  State.  I  v^uld  make 
It  a  carnival  week  there.  Is  It  not  passible 
that  such  a  plan  wotild  result  In  much  benefit 
to  the  State  and  also  In  the  returning  to  her 
of  many  of  her  sons  who  have  wandered 
afar?" 

Goremor  Rollins  suggested  that  the  State 
board  of  agriculttire  take  charge  of  the 
first  meeting,  and  In  response  to  the  call  of 
the  board  hundreds  of  peopl'  from  all  parts 
of  New  Hampshire  met  in  the  statehouse 
at  Conccrd  on  June  6.  1899.  Governor  Rollins 
presided  over  the  meeting  and  summariaed 
the  purposes  of  his  proposed  new  OTganlaa- 
tlon.  Speakers  who  voiced  approval  of  his 
plan  Included:  N.  J.  Bachelder.  secretary  of 
agriculture:  F.  B.  Roby  of  Chester:  Hon.  John 
C.  Lineban;  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Walker,  and 
Hon.  Moses  Humphrey  of  Concord;  Hon. 
Charles    McDanlel    of    Springfield;     Charles 

B.  Hoyt  of  Sandwich;  George  A.  Tyrrell  of 
Grantham:   E.  C.  Hutchinson  of  Mllford:   E. 

C.  Bean  of  Belmont;  James  Drew  of  New- 
Ington;  Dr.  O.  B.  Douglass  of  Pembroke; 
Curtis  B.  Child  of  Henniker:  Col.  W.  B. 
Rotch  of  Mllford;  and  S.  B.  Whlttemore  of 
Colebrook. 

In  commenting  upon  Old  Home  Week  at 
the  initial  meeUng.  Governor  RoUlns  saM: 

"During  this  week.  I  hope  we  may  have 
a  more  or  lass  elatxrate  program  to  interest 
the  visitors — a  review  and  parade  of  the 
National  Guard,  for  Instance,  a  musical  pro- 
gram by  New  Hampshire  musicians,  a  liter- 
ary progrnm.  with  orations  by  talented  na- 
Uve  and  resident  speakers.    These  exercises 


would  take  place  In  Concord  and  occupy  2 
days.  Then  the  viators  would  go  to  their  old 
homes  in  the  towns,  where  there  would  be 
reunions  and  picnics  and  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
entertalnnwnt.  This  would  help  the  towns 
by  bringing  in  money  or  by  stimulating  in- 
terest In  the  old  home  among  the  visitors, 
who  might  be  Induced  to  benefit  the  town 
by  building  a  library  or  a  schoolhouse  or  a 
town  hall,  or  by  doing  something  to  Improve 
the  roads.  We  need  to  secure  everybody's 
cooperation  to  make  the  Idea  a  success.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  fad.  but  I  think  it  is 
possible  of  great  and  beneficial  develop- 
ment." 

OLD  HOME   WEEK    ASSOCIATION 

The  CHd  Home  Week  Association  which  was 
formed  In  1899  has  continued  for  half  a  cen- 
tury without  interruption.  An  annual  meet- 
ing Is  held  In  Concord,  the  State  capital, 
every  June.  The  first  cffirers  of  the  Old  Home 
Week  organization   were: 

President:  Gov.  Prank  W.  BoUlna,  Con- 
cord. 

Vice  presidents:  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Con- 
cord; Joseph  D.  Roberts.  RoUingsford;  John 
W.  Sanboru.  Wakefield;  Charles  LicDaniel, 
Springfield;  Bertran  S.  Ellis.  Keene.  George 
T.  Cruft,  Bethlehem;  Gordon  Woodlrary. 
Manchester;  True  L.  Norrls,  PcMtsmouth; 
Charles  B.  Til  ton,  TUton;  Chester  E.  Jcndan, 
Lancaster. 

Treasurer:  Harry  H.  Dudley,  Concord. 

Secretary:    Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  Concord. 

Elxecutive  committee:  Edward  N.  Pearson, 
Concord;  William  N.  Stinson.  Duuparton; 
Henry  H.  Metcalf,  Concord. 

Colnddentally.  the  annual  meeting  tor 
1949  was  held  In  the  city  of  Concord  on  June 
6.  the  same  date  as  the  first  meeting  of  the 
association.  The  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected: 

President:  Dr.  Robert  O.  Blood.  Concord. 

Vice  Presidents:  Gov.  Sherman  Adams; 
Charles  A.  Rollins.  West  Alton;  Dr.  M.  Gale 
Eastman.  Durham:  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Fisk, 
Charlestown:  A.  Clifford  Hudson.  Canterbury; 
Charles  R.  Eastman,  Kensington:  Miss  Ethel 
Johnson.  North  Stratford;  Edwin  B.  Edgerly, 
Tuftonboro;  Mrs.  Marie  H.  Wells,  Deerlng; 
Mrs.  Sherman  Fletcher,  Bridgewater. 

Secretary:  Perley  I.  Flits,  commissioner  of 
agriculture. 

Assistant  secretary:  Clement  A.  Lyon,  Con- 
cord. 

Treasurer;  F    Gordon  Kimball.  Concord. 

Executive  committee;  Arthur  W.  McDanlel. 
NotUngham;  John  A.  Reid.  Litchfield;  Mrs. 
Eva  J.  Felker,  Laccnia;  Mrs.  Marion  H.  At- 
wood.  Sanbomton.  Fred  W.  Pitzpatric,  Bel- 
mont; George  L.  Fraaer.  Monroe;  W.  LeRoy 
White.  Sandwich;  Wallace  P.  Mack.  London- 
derry; Lewis  C.  Shaw,  Boscawen;  Lucius 
Nichols.  Lempster;  Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires.  New 
London;  Mrs.  Lena  A.  Read.  Plainfield:  Wil- 
liam Haskell.  Jr.,  Plymouth;  Alfred  L-  French. 
Henniker;  Mrs.  Emily  Hinae.  Newpwt. 

Auditors:  Hert)ert  D.  Swift.  New  London; 
Lewis  C.  Shaw,  Boscawen. 

THZ  COKSTTTUTtON 

A  constitution  of  seven  articles  was  adopted 
at  the  Initial  meeting  In  18B9.  This  docu- 
ment Is  as  follows: 

"Aarxxx  1.  Thla  association  shall  be  known 
as  the  New  Hampahlre  Old  Home  Week  Asso- 
ciation. 

"AST.  2.  The  object  of  this  association  la 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  New  Hampshire 
by  Increasing  the  interest  in  the  State  among 
her  citizens  and  among  natives  of  the  State 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

"AST.  3.  Any  resident  of  Mew  Hampshire, 
or  any  person  bom  In  New  Hampshire.  Is 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  sssoeUtlon. 
■  "AxT.  4.  The  State  association  may  have 
sutxvdlnate  branches  known  as  X<ocasl  Old 
Home  Week  Assodatlona. 


Aar.  5.  The  officers  of  the  State  associa- 
tion shall  consist  of  a  president,  one  vice 
president  from  each  county  of  the  State, 
secretary,  treasurer,  snd  executive  commit- 
tee of  three,  who  shall  constitute  the  execu- 
tive board. 

"Aar.  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  holden  upon  Tuesday  of 
the  week  designated  as  Old  Home  Week  at 
such  place  and  hour  as  the  executive  board 
may  determine. 

"Aar.  7.  Local  Old  Home  Week  Associa- 
tions may  be  formed  and  managed  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  asso- 
ciation may  prescribe,  and  the  presiding 
officers  of  local  associations  shall  be  voting 
members  of  the  State  association." 

This  constitution  was  printed  in  the  first 
published  report  of  the  Old  Home  Week 
Association  of  New  Hampshire.  A  report  Is 
published  annually  by  the  association.  In 
the  report  for  1948.  an  article  by  George  W. 
Parker  (this  first  appeared  in  the  Concord 
Monitor,  August  1948)  was  reprinted.  Mr. 
Parker  wrote  an  excellent  article  on  Old 
Home  Week  and  many  of  the  facts  wliich  he 
presented  are  Included  in  this  statement. 

L£CISLATrvC   ACTION   ON    OU>   HOMK   WZSK 

The  first  observance  of  Old  Home  Week  In 
New  Hampshire  was  held  from  August  28  to 
September  1.  1899.  On  February  20.  1901, 
the  State  legislature  voted  that  "Towns 
may  raise  money  to  defray  expenses  of  ob- 
serving Old  Home  Week  (New  Hampshire 
Session  Laws.  sec.  1,  ch.  17;  Revised  Laws, 
1942.  ch    51.  sec.  4). 

Prior  to  1913  the  officers  of  the  Old  Home 
Week  Association  designated  Old  Home  Week 
and  no  State  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  purpose  ot  financing  a  program.  From 
1913  to  1947  the  legislature  made  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $300  to  assist  'n  the  ob- 
servance of  Old  Home  Week.  In  1947.  this 
grant  was  increased  to  $800. 

The  legislature  in  1913  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing law: 

"CHAPTm     261 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Old  Home 
Week  and  appropriating  money  therefor 
"Whereas  the  custom  of  observing  what 
la  known  as  Old  Home  Week  originated  in. 
and  was  inaugurated  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  in  1899  and  has  since 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  to  for- 
eign lands,  and 

"Whereas  this  custom  has  been  of  Immense 
benefit  sentimentally  and  practically  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 

"Whereas  the  value  of  this  observance  has 
never  been  fully  realized  or  officially  recog- 
nised by  the  State.  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolced  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  convened 
That  the  week  beginning  on  the  third  Sat- 
urday in  August  Is  hereby  designated  as  Old 
Home  Week  In  New  Hampshire,  and  that  the 
sum  of  $300  annxially  be  and  hereby  is  ap- 
propriated to  be  expended  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Old  Home  Wert  Aasociatlon  for  promot- 
ing Old  Home  Week  observance  and  for  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  reports  thereof,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Govemcw  and 
council,  and  the  Governor  is  authorized  to 
draw  his  warrant  for  the  same  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. 

"Approved  May  21.  1913." 

OLS  Bom  wsax  PBOcaaiss 
Every  year,  over  the  last  half  century,  tha 
people  of  New  Bampahlrt  have  sent  In- 
Tttations  to  the  sons  and  daogtotars  who 
have  moved  out  of  the  State  asking  them  to 
return  during  the  time  designated  as  Old 
Home  Week.  Bach  year  during  this  period. 
the  towns  arrange  a  variety  of  programs  In- 
cluding dinners,  picnic*,  entertainments, 
athletic    tournaments,    parades,   receptions. 
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exerclaes  by  acbool  children.  pUyi.  family 
dlnncn,  band  concertB.  miulcaU,  and 
by  promlntnt  elUaen*  and  political 
Bdilftoua  MTTleaa  are  conducted  In 
Um  charcbaa  on  Old  Bom*  Waak  Sunday. 
ICany  famUlaa  are  brousht  to^etbar  for  re- 
unlona  at  thla  Uina. 

Many  Umna  and  cltlea  In  New  Hampahlre 
haTc  obaerfad  an  Old  Home  Day  In  Old  Home 
We«k  for  yean  without  Interruption.  This 
Granite  SUte  Institution  haa  proved  of  In- 
aatlmable  value  In  bringing  back  to  the 
State  the  people  who  have  moved  away  to 
•eek  their  livelihood  elaewhere.  The  eier- 
ciaes  of  an  athletic.  literary,  and  musical 
character,  the  exhibits  of  the  producu  of 
the  State,  and  the  general  good  time  en- 
Joyed  by  all  who  attend  the  festivities  of  Old 
Home  Wrck  are  of  a  distinct  benefit  to  the 
aoclal  and  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

rirriXTR    ANwinssAaT 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hudson,  president  of  the  0!d 
Home  Week  Association  for  IMS  In  his  mes- 
sage printed  in  the  Old  Home  Week  Aaso- 
elatloa  raport  for  that  year  stated: 

"Old  Home  Week  in  New  Hampahlre  In 
IMS  waa  aa  outstanding  succeas  and  will 
lone  te  f— <Mliiiiil  by  the  many  friends 
of  Maw  BMipahtre  who  participated  in  the 
local  CM  Home  Day  aaaodatlons'  programs. 
indicates  that  many  addi- 
ommimltiaa  observed  Old 
_  Day  *vtac  IMS  and  it  U  espedaUy 
fnMf]rlac  to  aota  tba  Im^t  number  at  fam- 
ily raonloea  that  occmied  throughout  the 
8Ut«  of  Hrw  Hampahlre. 

"Wa  plan  to  ealafenaa  tha  fiftieth  annlver- 
aary  ot  OM  Boaaa  Week  In  New  Hampahlre 
during  the  month  of  Augtist  1949.  and  ..ro- 
grama  are  in  preparation  for  a  State-wiae 
obaarvaute  which  will  be  ouUUnding  in 
our  history     •     •     •.•• 

In  the  mid-century  mark  of  Old  Home 
Week  obaervancaa.  It  Is  proper  that  particu- 
lar attention  be  accorded  this  significant 
and  cherished  custom.  It  is  anticipated  that 
during  the  month  of  August  1948  there  will 
be  many  and  varied  activities  in  connection 
with  this  anniversary.  Prom  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  these  observances  will 
give  new  impetus  to  this  valuable  custom. 
Ol<1  Home  Week  will  continue  in  future  years 
as  one  of  our  moat  Important  Granite  Stat* 
events. 

TIM  Idea  of  Old  Home  Week  has  developed 
eonatantly  since  iu  inception  In  1899  and 
wUl  continue  to  grow  In  the  years  that  lie 
ahead.  With  iU  emphasis  on  pride  In  the 
State,  ou  religious  and  home  life,  and  on 
iwunlons  of  famlliaa.  It  touches  a  responsive 
•iMrd  In  the  hearts  of  all  our  cltiaens.  It 
would  be  moat  eommendable  If  thu  custom 
were  adoptad  by  all  of  the  41  States.  New 
tkm^atun  taksa  pride  in  Old  Hume  Week 
MMl  the  people  of  the  Granite  State  are  con- 
vinced that  this  unique  custom  has  made  an 
invaluabta  oontrihuttoo  to  the  Ufa  of  New 
Wampaliif.  Old  floBM  Waak  to  iymboiic  of 
and  mU«  attMiUaa  to  Mm  td«M  aad  ld«al« 
whi«li  aeaamtil*  Um  oof*  ot  %h» 
way  of  Itfa, 


R«or|«ab«(Ma  Plana 
MMARKll 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

Of   MINKISOTA 

IN  TMi  MOUM  or  mrmHsin-ATivu 
WHmt^y.  July  27.  /Hf 

Mr.  JX7DD.  Mr.  BptUrr.  it  haa  b««ii 
rvpddUdly  suted  that  on*  reason  the 
Comraaa  must  not  adjourn  by  July  Si, 
1049.  aa  raqulrad  by  law,  U  b«K:aua«  ad> 
Journmant  bafor*  Auguat  10  wouM  lUU 


the  Hoover  reorganization  plan.s.  Under 
the  Reorganization  Act  they  do  not  go 
into  effect  until  60  days  have  elapsed 
without  the  passage  of  disapproving  reso- 
lutions by  both  Houses.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  way  to  adjourn  earlier 
than  August  19  without  killing  them.  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
which  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
ReoFKanization  Plans  Nos.  3.  4.  5.  6,  and 
7  of  1947.  .submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
June  20.  1949.  shall  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  August  19.  1949.  notwithstanding 
the  provisionr  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  If  that  resolution  is  passed,  and 
I  thlnJc  it  will  be  passed  easily  If  brought 
to  the  floor,  it  will  eliminate  any  confu- 
sion in  anybody's  mind  lest  these  most 
important  reorganization  plans  be  lost 
through  an  early  adjournment. 

The  House  will  note  that  I  did  not  in- 
clude plans  1  and  2.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  that.  One  is  that  there  is  con- 
troversy about  each,  the  second  is  that 
neither  would  save  any  money.  Plan  1 
just  changes  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  to  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  The  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  health  activities  be  sep- 
arated from  the  other  functions  of  that 
agency.  Plan  2  shifts  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  from  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  There  is  opposition  to  that  which 
will  require  extended  debate.  Since  the 
adoption  of  neither  of  these  two  plans  is 
urgent,  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
setting  them  aside  while  acting  at  once 
on  the  other  five  plans  which  are  not 
particularly  controversial.  I  understand. 
and  which  are  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  wise  for  us  to  pass  this  joint  resolution 
promptly  and  settle  matters  beyond 
doubt. 


Deicit  Financiaf  aid  Shriakinf  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PrNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  House  OF  RlPRlStNTATIVES 
Thurtdav,  July  2t.  1949 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Sptakcr.  undtr  iMVf 
to  extend  my  ramarka  In  the  Rtcoie.  X 
include  the  following  atatctnent  dlj- 
tribuied  by  the  Comfnitlaa  for  Constitu- 
tional Oovernment: 


riMAMaMO  AMD  SNaiMKIMO  DOLLAR« 
ArrcirillBg  lo  John  W  Soy^Mr.  Iwrstary  of 
the  Treaaurf,  tiM  Ftdaral  OovanuMnt  in* 
aurrad  a  budfltt  MMl  ol  ItJll^WO^XIo  In 
Um  aaeal  year  endad  June  10,  !•«•.  ThU 
aaaaa  that,  in  tima  of  paaaa  and  ouiatand* 
tBf  proapertty.  our  OotanMMai  la  aot  i>ay« 
off  part  of  Its  enOfMMi  dabi.  On  the 
in  tlM  laat  la  months  It  spent 
naarly  M.OUCOPOMO  more  than  Its  lootiiite. 
Tha  aiilaMralinw  says  that  ua  raduction 
la  !•  ba  blaiad  far  the  deo*  it.  The  faet  r*' 
■Mlaa,  bowavar.  that  tha  year's  revenue  re« 
eaipti  amounted  to  |MJ«0.ooo.oou  If  we 
dadttot  from  thto  sum  the  •4.000,000,000  ra> 
qulfad  to  pay  flaad  ataariM  mi0tk  m  ImiaraM 
em  tha  pubiia  dabt  and  aoalal  aaatinty  dia- 
buraamanu.  and  alao  the  twelve  blUlotu  for 


national  defenae.  and  then  divide  the  re- 
mainder by  2,  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the 
price  level  has  doubled  since  1939.  we  arrive 
at  a  total  not  far  from  ten  billion  prewar 
dollars.  This  is  more  than  three  times  what 
It  cost  to  pay  the  nonmUitary  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  1927.  Since  that 
date,  our  population  has  increased  leas  than 
35  percent.  Therefore,  it  seemed  hard  to 
dodge  the  fact  that  our  91.811.000.000  deficit 
in  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed  has  not  been  due 
to  any  shortage  of  revenues,  but  Is.  Instead, 
the  result  of  leckless  overspending. 

During  the  last  score  of  years.  Americans 
have  become  so  i-ccustomed  to  seeing  our 
Government  finances  in  the  red  that  the  re- 
port of  a  91.800.000.000  deficit  In  the  last 
year,  with  a  much  larger  one  in  prospect  for 
the  coming  year.  Is  likely  merely  to  pro- 
voke the  comment:  "So  what?" 

The  answer  is  that  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  our  Government  will  cover  the  deficit  by 
creating  new  money  or  money  substitutes. 

"But,"  someone  wUl  say,  "never  since  Civil 
War  days  has  our  Oovernment  printed  money 
to  pay  its  bUls."  Perhaps  this  Is  literally 
true,  but  It  has  repeatedly  arrived  at  the 
same  end  by  losing  a  slightly  devious  route. 
Between  the  beginning  of  1934  and  the 
end  of  1946.  the  Federal  Government  (main- 
ly by  borrowing  from  the  banks)  Increased 
our  supply  of  circulating  medium  by  more 
than  til  1.000.000,000.  Nearly  t88. 000.000 .000 
of  this  addition  consisted  of  demand  bank 
deposits — that  is  checking  accounts — but 
more  than  123.000,000.000  was  pocket-book 
money,  mostly  new  Federal  Reserve  notes 
turned  out  by  the  printing  presses. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  average  American 
family  posaesaed  about  tlfiO  of  real  money 
(not  counting  bank  deposlU).  Now.  It  has 
around  9780.  Under  the  circumstances,  we 
are  not  In  good  position  to  cast  too  many 
asp>erslons  on  the  Germans,  the  French,  and 
the  Italians  for  printing  money  to  pay  Gov- 
ernment expenses.  People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones. 

And  remember  that  the  988.000.000,000  of 
new  demand  deposits  which  our  Govern- 
ment induced  the  banks  to  create  out  of  thin 
air  had  eflecta  Just  aa  Inflationary  as  did 
those  produced  by  the  923 .000 .000.000  of  new 
pocket-book  money.  The  creation  of  that 
9111.000.000.000  of  new  money  and  money 
substitutes  explains  fully  why  your  dollars, 
your  insurance  policies,  your  bonds,  and  your 
bank  accounts,  when  valued  In  terms  of  gooda 
In  general,  are  today  worth  only  half  aa 
much  as  they  were  before  World  War  n.  And 
this  liVUtion.  like  inflation  In  other  oo\m« 
tries,  has  had  Just  one  basic  cause — Govern- 
ment deflcita — that  Is  spending  In  aaoaaa  of 
revenues. 

Moat  authorities  agree  that  the  Incurring 
of  a  Oovamment  deficit  In  time  of  peaca 
and  proaparlty  indicates  bad  finanoUl  n(iao« 
affament.  But  tha  Keyiiesians  hold  that 
aound  policy  oalla  for  deficit  nnanolDf  dur« 
Inn  depression— the  resulting  debt  to  be  paid 
off  from  surpluses  accumulated  during  the 
naat  parlud  uf  prosperity,  Ample  eipertence 
both  htn  MMl  hbnMI  ahows,  however,  that 
the  attl|tl0lOlli  aoaiaiit  when  the  lurplus  is 
available  for  debt  retirement  never  arrives. 
It  fuUuwa  that  tha  only  sound  policy  is  to 
balanaa  the  budgat  evary  year— wbt thar  llmaa 
are  good  or  bad. 
■tit,  today,  all  the  signs  indleata  that  tha 
admlnlstratl«>n,  In  an  endeavor  to 
tha  receaaluo,  will  go  In  (or  deficit 
flnanrtng  on  a  huft  iaala.  The  chaooes  are, 
therefure.  that  tha  baaha  will  soon  be  oalled 
upon  to  oaajyw  up  out  of  noihlngnaaa  bU> 
tlona  of  nav  Monay  to  pay  for  unemploymant 
Insuranaa.  farm  subsiilies,  veterans'  bo* 
nuses.  boondocgling  projects  of  eoa  kind  or 
another,  and  direct  relief  for  tha  MOtlf.  All 
thaaa  ataaauree  wui  diaaoMMga  pfa^MUoa* 
aad  haaae  win  intensify  and  proloof  tha  4a* 
And.  in  addition,  they  will  debasa 
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the  currency,  and  thus  rob  thrifty  Americans 
of  their  savings. 

Centuries  of  experience  throughout  the 
world  prove  that,  without  sound  money.  It  is 
practically  Impoealble  to  have  prolonged 
prosperity,  and  that,  furthermore.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  maintain  the  soundness 
of  a  paper  ctHrency  unless  It  Is  kept  freely 
redeemable  in  jold  or  silver  on  demand. 

If  the  depression  grows  worae,  and  If  over- 
apendlng  makes  our  dollars  shrink  In  value, 
most  Americans  will  denounce  the  President. 
his  economic  advisers,  or  Congreas.  But  who 
will  really  be  to  blame?  It  vrtll  be  the  voters 
who  are  demanding  that  Uncle  Sam  dish 
out  billions  of  dollars  to  pay  for  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  aid  to  education,  farm  sub- 
sidies, socialized  medicine,  public  works, 
low-rent  housing,  and  relief  to  the  Indigent. 
Have  you.  by  any  chance,  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  any  of  the  pressure  groups  asking 
for  some  of  these  hand-outs?  Have  you? 
Think  It  over. 

Wn.LPo«D  I.  Klin. 


Were    We   Justified    in    Demanding    Ger- 
Maiiy't  Unconditioival  Surrender? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Thursday,  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  question  "Were  we  justified  in  de- 
mandinp  Gennany's  unconditional  sur- 
render?" my  answer  is  an  emphatic 
"Yes."  1 

My  answer  remains  the  same,  whether 
the  question  is  measured  by  the  histori- 
cal context  of  the  meeting  at  Casa- 
blanca; by  the  record  of  cruel  oppression 
established  by  the  German  nation  over 
the  years;  by  the  failure  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  destroy  the  German  war  po- 
tential aft^r  the  First  World  War;  or  by 
the  danger  of  war  and  conquest  in  the 
future. 

At  this  moment,  my  greatest  concern 
Is  that  In  our  anxiety  to  establish  post- 
war stability,  and  to  avoid  world  de- 
pression, we  seem  to  have  uncondition- 
ally surrendered  Germany's  tmcondl- 
tlonal  surrender. 

The  lesions  UUfht  by  World  War  I 
were  not  well  learned  by  the  American 
people.  The  basic  lesaon  is  that  neither 
the  Oerman  leadem  nor  the  German 
people  can  be  trtisted  by  the  re»t  of  the 
world.  Bomt  Americana,  howevtr, 
learned  that  fearsome  lesson,  and  M%«r 
let  Its  sharpness  dull  against  the  d«hd 
vtif  ht  of  pan-OeroMn  propMAnda  *nd 
hypocrisy  One  of  thoee  Amerteftna 
wa«  Pranklli.  D.  Rooa«velt,  ftnd  another 
wan  Gen   .Tdhn  Penlllnf. 

Per*hlng  as  tilted  eommandcr  and 
Roeaeveit  aa  AssUtant  Secretary  of  the 
Ntvy.  throuih  the  First  World  War.  and 
In  their  public  life  in  tlte  tineaay  pe«c« 
Wliieh  fotkMTOtf  MMl  HitWr  d«atroyed 
even  the  flottoa.  futiiiiniil  the  unending 
threat  of  CHrniMi  affrvMloii.  Both  be- 
lieved that  Oinun  tmp«>r1sl^m,  in  all 
lU  fnanlfe^tSaBi,  should  hav  been 
crushed  In  1919.  beyond  hope  of  revival. 

Certainly  that  is  my  own  opinion;  and 
certainly  it  ia  my  own  opinion  that  one 


of  the  major  postwar  tasks  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  make  sure  that  Germany 
shall  not  arise  from  the  dead  rubble  of 
the  Hitler  empire  into  a  new  force  of 
aggression. 

The  battle  cry  ol  unconditional  sur- 
render was  proclaimed  at  the  Casatrianca 
conference  in  January  1943.  Go  back  in 
memory-  to  those  critical  days.  All  Eu- 
rope, and  most  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Axis  Powers;  and 
there  was  nothing  yet  to  show  that  the 
Axis  Nations  had  exhausted  their 
strength,  that  the  tide  had  turned  to 
victory  for  the  Allied  Nations. 

Rommel  held  north  Africa.  The  Nazis 
had  been  thrown  out  of  Morocco.  Italy 
had  been  virtually  untouched.  England 
was  in  agony;  Nazi  armies  were  deep  In 
Russian  territory.  The  allied  supply 
lines  were  so  overextended  that  our  col- 
lective muscles  strained  with  the  effort 
of  feeding  and  arming  fighting  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Seldom  has  the  power  of  words  been 
so  dynamically  proved  as  in  the  electrify- 
ing effect  of  "Unconditional  surrender." 

Col.  Elliott  Roosevelt  tells  us  in  his 
bock,  As  He  Saw  It,  that  the  phrase  was 
President  Roosevelt's  own;  that  Winston 
Churchill  and  the  other  VIP  at  Casa- 
blanca approached  the  phrase  coolly,  but 
were  won  over  by  its  smashing  impact 
on  their  own  imaginations. 

Not  only  did  the  magic  words  summon 
new  and  superhuman  efforts  from  the 
people  of  the  democratic  worid;  they  also 
clarified  the  issues;  they  separated  the 
true  crusaders  for  democracy  from  the 
latent  sympathizers  with  the  Nazis  in  the 
civilized  world. 

The  latter  denounced  "unconditional 
surrender"  as  inhuman  and  baldly  de- 
clared it  would  incite  the  German  people 
to  new  efforts  of  resistance;  the  former 
hailed  the  phrase  for  its  clarion  ring  of 
total  victory  after  total  war.  and  knew 
that  it  had  struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  Hitler  and  his  base  companions  of  the 
Nazi  horror. 

We  know  from  the  testimony  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Na2i  holocaust  that  "im- 
conditional  surrender"  demoraliaed  the 
Oerman  home  front,  and  that  only  the 
rigid  system  of  police  ftpiei  and  swift 
punishment  maintained  the  appearance 
of  a  living  nation. 

"Unconditional  surrender"  as  the  t>at« 
Ue  cry  of  freedom  did.  In  fact,  in  my 
belief,  shorten  the  war  by  yean. 

It  took  the  heart  out  of  tha  Oerman 
defenses.  It  put  heart  Into  the  world  at 
bay  atainut  Nasi  terror  and  conqueit. 

Germany  collapsed  under  the  on- 
slaught of  the  armies  of  the  free  world: 
but  tlie  Naal  spirit  haa  never  surrendered. 
At  thU  moment  the  Junker*,  the  pan- 
Oermans.  the  NaM  die-hards,  the  fa- 
natics of  hatred  and  rttrotmion,  the 
gnarled  souls  who  hate  and  dlitrust  the 
peopte,  are  devloualy  trying  to  rob  hu- 
manity of  the  frulU  of  the  war.  They 
are  tryUig  to  betray  the  Atlaatie  Char- 
ter, the  Poladam  atrtemeat  aod  «ar 
bold  and  ehattenttaf  jadaralteni  to  a 
new  and  chaUaaftaf  ««rt4  pf  pMwe  and 
opportunity.  They  are  whlte-waahlng 
Germany  and  her  crimUuils  and  smear- 
ing our  alllae.    Tbey  are  trying  to  re- 


build Germany;  they  are  trying  to  sur- 
render world  peace  to  a  new  war  poten- 
tial, for  Germany  is.  and  must  be,  by 
definition  and  history,  a  potential  war- 
monger whenever  Germany  has  the 
strength  to  make  war — total  war — on 
helpless  neighbors. 

Certainly  we  were  Justified  in  demand- 
ing unconditional  surrender  of  Germany 
in  1943 ;  and  we  are  justified  in  demand- 
ing: that  no  conditions  be  granted  now 
to  the  reviving  Nazis  of  postwar  German 
chaos. 


Tnunan,  a  Terrific  Spender 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOBIAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
capable  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers  * 
In  my  district  has  written  a  very  inter- 
esting editorial  showing  that  Roosevelt 
spent  three  times  as  much  money  as  all 
the  Presidents  preceding  him  put  to- 
gether. 

This  editorial  also  shows  that  Truman, 
during  his  short  tenure,  has  spent  nearly 
fourteen  billion  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment has  collected  during  his  tenure. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is.  as 
follows : 

VOKLO'S    MOST    COSTLT    LUXUET 

President  Roosevelt  was  considered  the 
greatest  spender  In  history.  First,  he  had  a 
depression  to  whip,  and  he  did  It  with  money. 
Then  he  had  a  World  War  to  prepare  for  and 
to  win,  and  that  was  pretty  oostly.  So  that 
during  the  12  years  he  waa  praildant,  FDR 
spent  an  annual  average  of  $S1.Q0O,8&4,COO. 

By  compartaoD  with  Harry  Trumaa.  bow- 
ever,  Prankiln  D  Rooaevelt  was  a  penny- 
pinching  piker.  Mr.  Truman  has  managed 
to  spend  a  total  of  $A5.0l6M6jOta  per  year. 

The  ao  presidents  who  praoedad  Booaevalt, 
namely  Washington  to  Hoover  during  144 
year*,  spent  a  total  oi  ail2.a08.000.000.  Mr. 
Rooaevelt  tiien  apaaS  during  hia  13  yeara  a 
totai  of  t3T2.2i2M0J0O0.  It  might  be  escus- 
able  ooaatderlog  avarythlng  that  RooaevaU's 
CtaOelt  T|ftPi<'»g  (io  aaoaaa  of  revenue,  tlMt 
la)  toUUad  taM<4M.00O.O0O.  but— 

Mr.  Truman  Ui  4  years  baa  speat  Ilt0,0l7,- 
Ot04ieo.  which  iL  tliJUAJOtOMOO  BMre  than 
Ms  reverue  during  hIa  tone,  le  the  publie 
dabt  IS  itlll  ia69.r70.OM  .000. 

Oedrse  Wa^^hingtoB  epesl  at  Iha  rate  of 
about  a4.ooox>00  (four  aUUIon  doliart)  a 
year.  Mad  he  lafeen  eSee  f  ^000  years  bafora 
the  Obrtouan  era,  and  tl  he  bad  apeat  money 
at  that  rau  right  up  to  ttoe  preeeat  day.  ba 
would  by  now  bave  dralnad  tha  Traaau.y  of 
CMOtly  the  aante  eiiin  uf  monoy  that  Mr. 
TrtMMS  ipaMU  in  \  year    every  r—f 

Of  eaawe  the  r<runiry  has  grown  a  lot 
etaoa  Oeorge  Washington's  day.  Oeograph- 
leally  the  area  of  itM  Unitad  Pulea  and  IM 
posiiMltnir  aad  terrMorles  u  4  timea  as  large, 
and  it  has  nearly  40  iimm  as  many  peepU. 
AUo,  tbe  nati»Dal  Umomm  of  ail  umss  people 
perhaps  is  400  tliaea  aa  aMieb  as  ti  wm  In 
17t0.  But  nothing  abaul  tke  United  ■uus 
wen  ee  bee  the  Tieisary.  Un- 
tVtMsaa.  II  apeode  aaarly  11.- 
as  mueh  m  it  did  under  Waabloir- 
eollaeu  moim  than  WJHM  tiaas  as 
aucb  from  lu  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JABHES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 


or  Hrw 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  !n 
the  Eightieth  Congress  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Home  Rule  of  the  DL>frict  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  of  the  House  with  my 
very  aU«  coUeague  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  DcamkI.  and  that 
association   has   ripened   into   a   warm 


The  awaberi  of  that  committee  did 
not  always  agree  on  the  various  matters 
which  we  di5cussed  iHJt  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  was  always  ready 
with  constructive  and  helpful  sugge.s- 
tlons.  He  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  thoughtful  legislation  on 
home  rule  which  was  finally  developed 
and  which  now.  after  various  revisions,  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia. 

Recently.  Mr.  Dcaxk  appeared  before 
this  committee  and  made  a  statement, 
which,  under  the  permission  already 
granted  to  me,  I  am  glad  to  append  to 
these  remarks.  It  is  written  in  his  clear. 
concise,  and  logical  style  and  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  read  it. 
and  I  feel  sure  they  will  then  have  a 
better  idea  of  Just  what  the  propasal  for 
home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
means. 

■TATCMCItr     OF     HON       CHASUCS     ■.      DEA.NE,     OF 

CAmoLiNA,   on   s.    uaT,   to   rtono* 

IE     lULE     AND     KKOKOAMIZATION     FOt     THE 
DI9TEICT   or   COLVMKA 

At  the  out««t.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee.  I  desire  to  expreiis 
my  appreciation  for  thu  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  3rour  committee. 

I  do  not  come  contending  that  I  Icnow  all 
the  anawera  to  thU  exceedingly  Important 
■ubjrct  of  home  rule,  but  I  do  come  with 
the  belief  that  I  am  conversant  with  the 
subject  of  home  rule  for  the  Diatrlct. 

During  the  Eightieth  Congress  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  serve  on  the  House  District  Com- 
mtt««e.  I  gave  up  my  assignment  on  this 
committee  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance. 
and  tfM  so  only  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
lsailsilTlt|i  of  the  House  incident  to  the 
Democratic  majority  in  this  Klghty-flrst 
Congress. 

If  the  opportunity  should  come.  I  would 
again  welcome  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
people  of  Washington,  representing  as  they 
do  a  great  cross  section  of  this  Nation  of 
ours. 

V|M  gentlemen  of  the  committee  recall 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  home  rule  sub- 
commtttee  during  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
that  reported  out  H.  R.  0337,  introduced  bjr 
the  gMiUeman  from  New  Jersey  |Mr. 
Aocafwcioeaj.  I  hesitate  to  burden  the 
Ittee  with  the  details  about  those  bear- 
I  hope  that  I  will  not  appear  pre- 
Mmpticua  In  pointing  out  that  there  were 
ag  days  of  bearings  on  H  R  ga97  iBtfOtfttced 
by  Mr  aocwiwclom  I  was  prswut  oa  ai 
of  tboae  days.  Our  aubcommlttre  heard  ITg 
witnaassa.  received  ft  I  statements  and  reao- 
lulkMU.  and  developed  i.lTB  pages  of  teett- 
mimj.  In  nuUUng  reference  to  these  lengthy 
baartngs  and  recalling  the  outstanding  sarr- 
to  the  committee  by  an  expert 


and  sloc«re  staff.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  no 
otlMT  ooaBaUttt*  gave  a  more  complete,  full. 
and  ttaarowfll  atudy  of  the  problem  of  local 
self -gorem men t  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
than  did  this  subcommittee  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

My  participation  In  thoae  days  and  days 
of  hearings  convinced  me  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  citizens  of  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia  should  have  restored  to 
tbmn  tbt  right  to  participate  in  their  own 
local  government.  I  repeat,  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  have  re- 
stored to  them  the  right  to  participate  In 
their  own  local  government.  It  can  be  right- 
ly stated  that  the  proposed  legialatlon  u  an 
effort  to  promulgate  to  soma  degree,  at  least, 
what  the  founding  fathers  contemplated  for 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Surely  Madison  had 
this  In  mind  when  he  stated  tluit  a  "munici- 
pal leglalature  for  local  purposes  derived 
from  their  own  suffrage  "  would  be  extended 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Local  self-government  was  promised  the 
people  of  Washington  by  James  Bdadlson. 
chief  architect  of  Uie  Constitution.  This 
District  Committee,  therefore,  will  not  be 
setting  up  any  precedent  In  adopting  the 
principle  of  home  rule  because,  when  the 
Federal  Government  moved  Into  Waahtng- 
ton.  the  people  of  this  city  enjoyed  self-gov- 
ernment from  1803  until  1874.  a  practical 
construction  of  the  Constitution. 

Par  be  It  from  me  to  pose  as  any  con- 
stitutional authority,  but  I  am  constrained 
to  point  out.  in  view  of  statements  that  have 
been  made  t>efore'  this  committee,  that  the 
home-rule  bill  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 
the  bill  now  pending  before  you  tiave  been 
uplield  by  ih"  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  by  Hotise  snd  Senate  legisla- 
tive counsel,  and  by  several  eminent  con- 
stitutional lawyers  with  whom  this  distin- 
guished committee  Is  most  familiar.  For 
my  part,  these  eminent  authorities  immedl- 
stely  dispel  the  constitutional  doubts  that 
may  be  expressed  by  others. 

A  study  of  S  1527,  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  Kefsuver  bill,  wUl  show  that  In  many 
respects  It  Is  largely  patterned  after  H.  R. 
6227  that  I  have  mentioned  before.  I  shall 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to 
compare  the  two  bUls  or  argue  their  special 
merits  so  far  as  construction  Is  corwerned. 

To  me  both  bills  represent  an  Intelligent 
and  sincere  effort  to  make  democracy  real 
and  make  It  work  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
A  denial  of  the  right  of  some  form  of  self- 
government  to  the  disfranchised  citizens  of 
this  great  cltv  violates  every  principle  of 
democracy. 

My  colleagues  of  the  committee.  I  hsve 
often  wondered  what  the  many  thooMnds 
of  young  peoplr  reaching  voting  age  bar* 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  very  best  educational  op- 
portunities, think  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
demand  that  free  elections  be  granted  to 
certain  down-trodden  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  then  deny  any  form  of  local  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  this  great  city, 
the  only  capital  in  tba  world  where  the 
voices  of  the  citizens  are  completely  silent. 
I  regret,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  to  make  that 
statement  bacause  this  Is  the  best  fuel  tbat 
Moscow  naads  to  show  that  democracy  and 
freedom  are  denied  In  the  very  Capital  of 
the  Nation  tbat  cbampiona  the  "four  fraa- 
doma." 

Tba  urgent  plaa  I  make,  gentlemen.  In 
behalf  of  a  taanle-weenle  voice  In  local  gov- 
ernment for  this  great  city,  I  make  not  so 
much  In  behalf  of  ttw  adults  of  our  Capital 
City  but  for  tba  many  thousands  of  chdea 
young  psopla  now  praaant  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  who  will  t>e  Joined  by  count- 
laaa    thousands    in    tha    Immadlata    years 


Frequently,  sinee  I  beeaaM  a  Meaabi 

Congreaa.  in  contaaspMlafl  the  pUgM  ot 

less  Waahlngtoniana.  X  have  pictured  myaall 


•■  a  diafranehleed  father  In  Washington,  the 
father  of  a  son  of  voting  age.  This  son  baa 
fought  through  the  battles  of  Africa,  Nor- 
mandy, and  ttM  isles  of  the  Pacific.  He  did 
■o  in  order  to  preserve  and  make  free  ttia 
ballot  and  to  have  a  voice  In  his  Government. 
This  son  wanu  to  know  why  he  Is  denied 
some  participation  In  the  operation  of  his 
Government.  He  recalls  the  sacrlflccs  he 
made  to  preserve  democracy  and  the  right 
to  vote.  I  am  forced  to  adnUt  that  he  is 
entitled  to  this  participation  as  an  American 
citizen:  yet,  an  intelligent  Congress  continues 
to  deny  hltn  one  of  the  most  c^ierlshed  rlghta 
given  to  an  American  citizen. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  Illus- 
tration la  multiplied  many,  many  times  in 
this  Capital  City.  In  my  opinion  our  con- 
tinued failure  to  extend  some  form  of  home 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  going  to 
warp  and  stint  scores  of  youthful  minds  In 
this  great  city.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
continued  denial  of  some  voice  In  their  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  lead  them  Into  organiza- 
tions that  win  not  be  healthy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  my  candid  belief  that  If  we  ex- 
tend home  rtile  and  thereby  Invite  the  tiio 
great  major  political  parties  to  come  In  and 
compete  for  the  loyalties  of  the  people,  young 
and  old,  of  this  District,  you  are  going  to 
set  up  a  healthy  city  government  that  tha 
Congress  and  the  Nation  will  be  proud  to 
recognize. 

The  recent  passage  of  a  sales  tax  is  going 
to  greatly  emph:isize  among  the  people  of 
the  District  that  they  ore  denied  the  right 
to  have  a  part  In  their  government,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  feel  good  about  It.  Yet.  oa 
the  other  hand.  If  they  are  given  some  form 
of  self-government,  they  are  not  going  to 
voice  much  objection  to  this  sales  tax.  And 
furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Intel- 
ligent people  of  this  District  will  seek  out 
and  elect  the  outstanding  citizens  of  this 
community  to  run  the  affairs  of  this  beautifiU 
metropolis. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  the 
type  of  opposition  made  against  home  rule. 
It  generally  falls  Into  two  catcgorlee.  One 
group  contends  that  it  will  t>e  dangerous  to 
grant  home  rule.  As  Indicated  previously,  I 
contend  it  Is  going  to  ha  dangerous  if  the 
Congress  does  not  grant  home  rule.  The 
others  who  oppose  home  rule  are  not  sin- 
cere when  they  say.  "We  don't  want  home 
rtile  as  contained  In  the  bill  l>ecause  It  repre- 
sents only  half  a  loaf."  These  "half  a  loaf 
individuals  who  contend  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  home  rule  because  It  does  not  give 
tlie  District  representation  In  Congress  are 
ahadow  boxing.  It  Indicates  a  lack  of 
courage  to  oppose  outright  home  rule.  You 
distinguished  lawyers  on  this  committee 
know  that  these  "half  a  loaf"  Individuals  who 
talk  so  much  about  national  representation 
for  the  District  know  full  well  that  we  will 
never  have  national  representation  until 
there  Is  some  type  of  home  rule.  National 
representation  will  come  only  through  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  approved  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion likewise  must  emanate  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  and  not  from  the  Com- 
mlttaaa  on  the  DUtrlct. 

TlM  second  division  of  my  statement,  that 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  the  committee,  concerns  the  cumbersome 
city  government. 

Tbe  Congress  is  highly  commendable  in  its 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. The  Congress  saw  Ot  to  appropriate 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  tbe  careful  study 
of  the  many  bureaus  and  i  iimmleelmis  of 
tba  Ftderal  Government  In  an  effort  to 
•traamline  and  make  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  may  Im  interesting  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  know  that 
early  in  the  delltiaratlons  of  tbe  Hoover  Com- 
aataBlon.  Prof  James  K.  Pollock,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  a  member  of  U\e  Hoover 
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Commission,  conferred  with  Dr,  George  B. 
Galloway,  staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Home  Rule  and  Reorganization  of  the 
House  District  Committee  In  tha  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  raised  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  tbe  Commission  should  make  a  study 
of  the  organirsilon  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Galloway  ad- 
vised Professor  Pollock  of  the  extensive  In- 
vestigations of  the  District  government  dur- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress  by  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee.  The  lengthy  hearings.  In- 
cluding the  extensive  Investigations  carried 
on  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  District 
Committee  during  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
and  the  House  District  Subcommittee  recom- 
mendations were  made  available  to  tbe 
Hoover  Commission.  The  upshot  of  the  mat- 
ter was  that  the  Hoover  Commission  decided 
not  to  make  a  study  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. I  am  led  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  Hoover  Commission  recognized  as  being 
worthy  of  consideration  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee In  the  Eightieth  Congrest  concerning  the 
complex  structure  and  Interrelationships 
of  the  District  government. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  committee 
with  too  many  detail?,  but  I  have  heard  mem- 
bers of  the  present  House  District  Commit- 
tee who  opp>oae  home  rule  say  without  reser- 
vation that  there  Is  urgent  need  for  the  com- 
plete reorganisation  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  subcommittee  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Washing- 
ton's government.  We  found  that  It  was 
Incredibly  complicated  and  cumbersome. 
From  a  mere  handful  of  agencies  In  1878,  It 
has  grown  haphazardly  until  today  there  are 
about  125  major  units  of  government  render- 
ing services  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  cf 
which  48  are  Federal  and  77  are  District 
agencies.  And  there  are  as  many  more  sub- 
units. 

Washington's  government  baffles  descrip- 
tion. It  is  unique  among  American  cities. 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  func- 
tions are  scattered  among  a  host  of  govern- 
mental agencies  without  any  apparent  rhyme 
or  reason.  Authority  over  District  affairs  Is 
divided  among  many  Independent  boards 
and  commissions.  A  dozen  agencies  share 
the  ordinance-making  power  and  executive 
authority  Is  likewise  splintered.  At  the  top 
of  this  set-up  is  a  Board  of  three  Commis- 
sioners who  exercise  a  split  supervision  of 
local  affairs.  None  of  the  local  officials  Is 
elected.  Members  of  the  Board  and  other 
key  posts  In  the  District  government  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Vacancies  In  local 
posts  are  often  left  unfilled  for  long  periods 
by  a  busy  President  preoccupied  with  larger 
affairs  and  ouUlders  are  frequently  selected 
for  these  places  to  the  neglect  and  disap- 
pointment of  -local  talent. 

At  the  present  time,  five  governmental 
agencies  in  the  city  of  Washington  are 
charged  with  police  protection,  three  with 
recreation,  two  with  water  supply,  two  with 
road  building,  and  two  with  the  care  of 
trees.  Nor  U  there  any  unified  personnel 
•ystem  for  the  employees  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Intertwined  with  thU  tangled  network  of 
local  agencies  are  more  than  two  score  Fed- 
eral aeenrles  which  operate  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  render  services  to  It,  such 
as  National  Capital  Hotulng  Authority  and 
the  United  States  Employment  Service.  At 
the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommlltee  last 
July.  It  took  Federal  officials  4  days  and  120 
printed  pages  to  explain  the  intricate  rela- 
tionships of  their  agencies  ind  services  to  the 
government  and  people  of  the  DUtrlct. 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  challenging  opportunity  equal  to 
the  commendable  work  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission resu  on  tbU  committee's  doorstep 
In  coming  to  grips  with  the  cumtwrsome  gov- 
ernment of  this  city. 
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Washington  is  today  a  great  city  with  al- 
most  1,000,000  InhablUnU.  yet  It  U  stUl 
trying  to  function  through  bureaus,  boards, 
and  agencies  that  are  not  only  hoary  with 
age  but  antiquated  to  tbe  nth  degree.  In 
outward  appearance  It  Is  the  fitting  Capital 
of  a  Nation  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  Its  power 
and  prestige;  yet.  It  U  still  governed  by  a 
charter  adopted  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
century  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  these  views. 


lo  a  Land  of  Plenty,  Where  Are  We 
Drifticg? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  address  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Medford  of  Salem,  Oreg.: 

IN  A  LAND  OF  PLENTT,  WH£EE  ARE  WX  DRIFTING? 

Let  me  say  In  the  beginning  that  I  speak 
for  no  political  party  or  economic  group,  I 
am  Just  an  ordinary,  everyday  kind  of 
Amerlci-n  citizen  who  Is  proud  of  his  coim- 
try's  past,  but  who  thlnlts  we  are  straying 
from  the  tiied  and  true  path  that  leads  to 
fundamentally  sound  national  security. 

America  is  a  land  of  plenty.  No  other 
race,  no  other  people  have  been  nor  are  so 
fortunate.  It  Is  very  Important  for  all  of  us 
to  understand  why  our  America  Is  a  land 
of  plenty,  so  thtt  we  may  not  get  off  the 
high  road  that  has  brought  us  safely  this 
far  and  that  can  take  us  still  farther. 

America  Is  a  land  of  plenty  because  ad- 
venturous and  sturdy  people  have  come  to 
our  shores  since  the  days  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  because  the  brave  and  the  strong 
have  escaped  from  oppression  to  America's 
blessed  shores  while  the  timid  and  the 
weak  stayed  In  their  own  countries — In 
their  own  homes. 

The  mingling  of  the  blood  of  adven- 
turous and  sturdy  people  of  many  races 
has  brought  us  something  of  the  genius  of 
each   race. 

The  United  States  has  a  temperate  cli- 
mate and  great  natural  resources.  But  this, 
while  Important,  explains  little. 

Across  the  seas,  to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
around  the  globe  other  peoples,  other  na- 
tions have  temperate  climates  and  natural 
resources  equal  to  ours  but  have  made  much 
less  progress. 

The  American  savage  and  civilized  Indian 
bad  our  productive  climate  and  our  same  rich 
natural  resources  of  Iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc, 
aluminum,  lead,  and  forests,  yet  they  were 
living  In  the  Stone  Age  of  arrowheads,  war 
paint,  and  tomahawlcs,  when  Columbus 
landed  on  America's  blessed  shores,  and  yet, 
some  as  late  as  Custer's  Last  Fight  In  1876. 

There  are  other  reasons  than  temj)erate 
climate  and  natural  resources  for  the  unex- 
celled progress,  for  the  material  and  spiritual 
greatness  of  America: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Tbe  CoiMtitutlon  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  fact  that  we  are  the  greatest  tool- 
using  people  of  all  ages  on  the  face  of  tbe 
earth. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  freed  us 
from  the  planned  economy  of  British  kings. 
The  writing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  greatest  act  of  statesmanship  In 
the  world's  history.  It  combined  on  a  con- 
tinental scale  the  strengtb  of  a  central  gov- 


ernment iu  matters  of  national  and  intama- 
tlonal  concern,  together  with  the  freedom 
of  people  of  otir  local  and  State  governmenu 
tc  plan  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  Constitution  was  the  greatest  blue- 
print for  prosperity  mankind  has  known. 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  blueprint  was  that 
It  gave  Americana  freedom  to  plan  their  own 
lives  rather  than  have  their  lives  planned  for 
them. 

The  Constitution  brought  opportunity  to 
men  with  ambition.  The  Constitution  re- 
leased the  wellsprlngs  of  energy  and  inven- 
tion In  the  breasts  of  millions  of  men  and 
women.  The  Constitution  protected  patents 
and  copyrights.  The  Constitution  protected 
men  with  Ideas. 

The  result  astonished  the  world.  Work, 
sweat,  thrift,  ambition,  and  hope  were  turned 
loose  In  this  rich  and   blessed  land. 

With  the  further  results  that  we  have  be- 
come the  greatest  emancipators  In  progres- 
sive history.  Inventing  mechanical  slaves 
of  Iron  and  steel  to  lift  the  burden  of  soul- 
killing  drudgery  from  human  baclts.  Invent- 
ing devices  and  gadgets  which  have  turned 
luxuries  into  mass  production  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  Inventing  mechanical 
slaves  that  do  not  tire  as  human  workers  do, 
•  mechanical  slaves  that  work  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  months  Into  years,  mechanical 
slaves  that  have  taken  women  out  of  coal 
mines  and  children  out  of  factories,  mechan- 
ical slaves  which  have  emancipated  man 
from  a  life  of  hopeless,  ceaseless  drudgery. 

These  mechanical  slaves,  these  tools,  these 
Inventions,  these  luxuries  we  call  capital,  our 
system  that  encourages  free  men  to  Invent, 
Improve,  and  create  new  tools,  new  mechani- 
cal slaves  Is  called  capitalism. 

This  country  the  envy  and  marvel  of  the 
whole  world  was  built  by  men  willing  to  risk 
their  capital — their  very  shirts  on  the  chance 
to  make  their  pile. 

Now  what  has  this  capitalism  done  for  us 
as  a  nation?  Capitalism  has  made  way  for 
Edison.  Ford,  Packard.  Ben  Franklin,  Chrys- 
ler. Whitney,  Pulton,  Westlnghouse.  McCor- 
mlck.  Watt,  Burbank,  Goodyear,  Babe  Ruth, 
the  Wright  brothers,  and  untold  other  Inven- 
tors and  creators.  Henry  Ford  who  was  still 
bom  while  Lincoln  lived.  Henry  Pord  who 
built  his  empire  with  no  capital  except  cour- 
age. Henry  Ford  who  enriched  peoples'  lives 
everywhere  by  low-cost  transportation. 
Henry  Pord  who  reinvested  capitalism  In  bet- 
ter tools,  better  manufacturing,  lifted  wages, 
and  raised  everybody's  scale  of  living. 

Henry  Ford  whose  career  was  possible  only 
In  America  with  constitutional  government 
and  competitive  free  enteriM-lse  unhampered 
by  present-day  Government  harness  and  reg- 
ulation. 

What  governmental  btireau  back  In  tha 
1890's,  for  example,  would  have  picked  Henry 
Pord,  the  powerhouse  helper,  to  pioneer  the 
production  of  low-priced  automobiles? 

Capitalism  produced  Thomas  Edison,  the 
Inventor  of  the  Incandescent  light  bulb, 
Thomas  Edison  who  turned  night  into  day. 
Thomas  Edison  who  exerted  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial  Influence  of  any  man 
since  the  Constitution  was  written.  Thomas 
Edison  whose  life's  work  should  cause  every 
high  school  and  college  student,  every  tnist- 
ness  and  professional  man  and  every  editor 
to  thrUl  with  Inspirational  pride. 

Capiullsm  which  has  l>een  reinvested  In 
better  tools  to  raise  output  per  worker,  to  cut 
working  hours  almost  In  half  to  ustosr  to  tba 
greatett  rise  in  the  scale  of  llvinf  tlM  world 
has  ever  known. 

Capitalism  which  has  made  \u  a  nation  on 
wbeels.  Capitalism  which  tias  proven  tbat 
system  of  business  u  going  to  survive  tbat 
does  most  for  most  people. 

Capitalism  which  has  proven  tbat  tbe 
miracle  of  economics  Is  high  production  par 
man-hour  which  brings  costs  down. 

Capitalism  which  bas  provan  tbat  blgb 
•production   per   man-hour   is   possible   only 
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Capita  turn  trhk:b  has  brought  telephone, 
battitutaa.  radloa.  (as  rtorea,  ref 
•tactile  llfbta.  Tacuua  etaanen.  autc 
and  medical  c&re  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body. 

Gapltal  tsveeted  tn  new  tooU  ba«  cut 
physteal  vorken'  time  43  percent  alnce  the 
OooaUtnttoo  vas  written.  Capital  InTestcd 
tn  new  tooia  has  girtn  the  physical  worlcer 
SO  hour*  par  week  additional  tlnve  (or  leisure 
and  recreation  and  transformed  the  tactory 
worker  from  a  worn-out  drudge  to  a  sell- 
reapecunc  clUaen  wte  can  do  bu  work  wtth- 
oat  undue  pliyatcal  fatlcue  and  suBdcnt 
time  left  to  en>oy  fully.  Capital  Invested 
in  new  tools  has  made  It  possible  tor  today's 
worker  to  put  tn  16  hours  of  labor  per  wesk 
and  live  as  well  as  h\s  great-grandfather  who 
worked  n  hours  per  week. 

Today.  In  America,  there  are  tools,  mechan- 
ical slavea.  and  power  equal  to  the  strength 
of  at  least  four  horses  at  work  In  the  aenrlee 
<d  every  man.  woman,  and  child  One  hone- 
power  equals  the  strength  of  10  men.  There- 
fore, there  is  st  work  (or  every  man.  woman. 
and  child  thf  equivalent  of  st  least  40  human 
A  ai^iMmapower  motor  under  the 
at  an  aiito»ubtle  Is  equal  to  the  labor 
of  too  men. 

In  America  to  a  greater  rtagras  than  In  any 
other  country  there  has  b«Mi  opportunity  (or 
•elf -expression.  seU-devalopaaant.  and  ad- 
vaaaoMnt  on  the  basis  of  merit.  It  has 
haai  Mttmatad  that  our  superior  tool  equl|^ 
■ant  (aaehanlcai  and  labor-eaTlng  devtOM) 
have  ewpandad  our  natural  human  enarglaa 
to  tMm  MMhrataM  «C  1.000^)00.000  astra  hu- 


A  taltroad  movea  1  too  of  freight  1  mile  for 
1  eamt.  That's  why  Americans  are  not  forced. 
Mm  ChlnsBS  coolies,  to  slave  (rum  dawn  to 
dark  earrylQg  heavy  burdens  long  rtWancea 
on  their  backs 

Man  •  ma  Uriel  prngrass  squals  natural  re- 
plue  human  ■■■tgj  malupUed  by 
at  merhanlcial  taoto  CNMad  by  our 
mhleh  we  call  capital. 
It  TVvasao  said  recently  we  need 
tOlBveaC  •M.OMJte  la  new  tools.  mschiDery. 
factories,  in  rant  tons,  and  meehanicai  aUvea. 
But  iavastmeot  in  new  tools  is  drytac  op  In 
ikiaeowalry- 

In  M  fMM— lOM  to  IMO-  the  inveetmcnt 
In  toola  par  factory  worker  tnaraaaad  M) 
Umea— 0500  to  •A.OOO  But  In  IMO  tt  WW 
01.100  leas  per  worker  than  In  1930. 

The  reaaon  Inveatment  in  new  toots  la 
dfeTtaC  up  In  America  la  because  of  high 
taxauoa. 

atnaa  1000  the  total  groas  Federal  taaas 
paid  anavaUy  bf  tt*  AoMrimn  paopla  hava 

to  OW.OOOJOO.- 

taaea  on  tndtvtduala  far  this 

have    Inrreaasd    fra^   on*    to 

DIraet    taaaa    on    oor- 

400  percent  alnca 

paya  75  percent  at  ail  taxes  col- 
lected tn  the  Dnlted  Btatea. 

ctvtuwa  wnrfcara  with  an  mumal  pay- 

bursaua.  eoeaptaa  4M00  aaparate  oAoas.  The 
eoaabined  area  of  theae  equal  170  times  the 
occupied  by  the  ■mplre  suu  Buiiding. 

It  on  our  national  debt  la  06.1 
tnaUy.    That  la  more  thai 
coat  of  operating  Hm  aBftlre  Psdaral  Oovam- 
MHit  hafoM  lOM. 

04a.OOOX)00.000  to  run 
It  each  year,  that's  gi, 
the  rederal  Oovertiraent 

The   ablest   men   tn   tha. 
Vnlt«4  taf  predict  tt  wtu  cost  IM.OOO.- 


000.000  h)  1061.  One  of  yoor  greateet  and 
rsepected  sutttortttaa  tn  tte  United 
predicts  a  OOO.OOOJIiOjtOO  kn4|ct  In 
19M  withoat  undertaking  to  do  any  new 
things  before  the  Oongrcas. 

In  I9S9  Paderal  expenditures  equaled  two- 
thlrda  of  tneooae  of  all  Callfornlsns.  In  1938. 
United  Stataa  expenditures  equaled  all  tn- 
at  etttHoa  of  Washlntrton.  Oregon. 
Nevada.  Callfomia.  Idaho.  Utah.  Arizona. 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico. 

In  1947  United  States  expenditures  equalled 
the  earnings  of  all  citizens  of  Washington. 
Oregon.  Nevada.  CallXomla.  Idaho.  Utah, 
Arlacma,  liontana.  Wyoming.  Ner:  Medco. 
North  Dakota  South  DakoU.  Nebraska. 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas:  the  total  an- 
nual earnings  of  17  States 

Tods(y  an  tassa  Federal.  State,  and  local 
are  taking  31  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the 
average  Amarlcan  earns. 

The  weight  oC  this  Oowmaaent  burden  be- 
comee  more  apparent  wlten  we  realize  that 
ere  pay  out  more  to  Waahlngton  annually 
than  we  dn  to  all  of  our  #.000.000  farmers 
for  the  food  ere  eat. 

The  Post  Office  Department  employs  498,- 
000  people  and  has  an  annual  deficit  at  tbOO  - 
000.000.  Bvery  time  you  buy  and  mail  a 
l-«ent  poet  card,  it  cosu  the  Oovemnwnt 
2')  cents.  It  takes  30  percent  more  money 
to  operate  the  Poet  Office  Department's  fleet 
of  motor  vehldea  than  tt  does  to  operate 
larfe  scale  nrlvste  transport  heete. 

Machinery  la  avaUable  whkrb  can  sort  3.000 
Itema  par  man-hour  ss  compared  to  1.600 
per  man-hour  by  hand.  But  the  Post 
Department  has  few  of  theee  aiechanl- 
cal  slavee — these  labor-eavtaf  laveDttona. 

Not  only  private  enter  pi  lae.  hwt  alao 
churchsa.  TMCA's.  eotlegas.  and  phllan- 
throptes  prevloualy  — ypoited  by  free  enter- 
prtse  faee  the  proapeciU  of  at  least  partial 
llqttldatlon. 

A  ipaadthrlft  Oovemment  marching 
toward  national  aociallsm  is  Btabblnx  a  knife 
la  the  l>ack  of  the  ChrUttan  church,  the 
mother  of  daaoeracy. 

WKh  0^JO0.0004XW  more  tncone  In  1943 
over  1930.  the  irtfu  to  churahis  was  9160.- 
000.000  less  High  Fsderal  tanee  are  com- 
peting tn  every  family  iMidget  with  the  Indi- 
vidual church  eentrlhutien. 

16  years  of  profligate  spending  that  the 
American  church  ss  an  tnetltutlen  la  going 
down  hin  flnanelaOy. 

Ite  future  Is  beeomtng  leaa  and  leea  seetire. 
United  States  citizens  who  bold  tn  high 
esteem  our  schools,  churches,  and  colleges 
showld  bear  in  mind  that  no  government 
ever  spent  Ita  people  rich  or  tazea  them  to 


There  Is  atartllng  evidence  of  repeated 
attenpu  hy  rsderal  aOclals  to  make  big 
goeemments  bigger  and  to  extend,  by  an- 
other vast  grant  of  power,  the  authority  at 
the  staU  over  the  Uvea  of  all  of  ua. 

Oovemment  empio^rvea  have 
are  backing  a  campalgB  to 
Into  passing  a  national  i  iiByiileeij  health 
Insurance  taw.  TYtl^  campaign  was  and  la 
planned  Inside  the  Oovemment.  on  Oovem- 
ment time,  supported  by  the  Oovemraent's 
puhlldty  and  prrpaganda  machine  and  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayer. 

Compulsary  health  tnstirance — cornerstone 
of  every  socialist  regime — propoees  to  solve 
otir  health  problems,  not  from  the  com- 
munity up  but  from  Washington  down. 

Soclallaed  medicine  has  been  tried  and 
used  In  Suaaia.  Germany.  Austria.  Great 
Britlan.  France,  and  New  Zealand. 

Karl  Marx  worked  out  the  theory  of  ao- 
mediclne  In  Ruaala  In  1840— just  100 


It  In  Oermaay  In 
AuatrU  triad  It  hi  1080.     IVrtalfad  medl- 
started  tn  Great  Briuan  in  1011 — it  was 
started  in  France  tn  1918. 


Each  attempt  has  been  a  dismal,  heart- 
breaking, Ux  heaping  fatlnre. 

Reliable  estimated  eoata  to  set  tip  the  per- 
sonttel  machinery  for  tkfli  sodallned  medl- 
ctne.  compulaary  Uiwmee  rrtn  as  high  aa 
•7000.000000  annuaUy.  It  would  swell  by 
over  1,000.000  the  number  of  employeea  In 
the  FMeral  btireaucracy. 

There  are  at  least  10  Oommtmlst  fronts 
wuiklug  for  social  Inavrance.  Do  you  think 
they  are  trying  to  Improve  conditions  In  the 
United  States?  Do  you  have  the  Idea  they 
are  trying  to  btdld  a  strong  nation  able  to 
stand  up  against  Soviet  Russia? 

Millions  of  American  cttlaens  today  propoee 
to  subject  your  education  to  the  healing 
strength  of  money  and  call  on  the  compul- 
sory power  of  the  Federal  Oovernn^ent  to 
OMke  the  towns,  counties,  dtles.  and  States 
do  what  the  Federal  Oovemment  think  they 
should  do. 

The  principal  regletered  lobbyist  for  Fed- 
eral aid  Is  the  Matloaal  Btlueatton  Asaoda- 
tton.  It  has  a  memtjership  of  S70.000  ( many 
Oommuntsts)  paying  annual  dues  of  one 
and  one-third  million  dollars.  The  head- 
qiuirters  and  personnel  are  greater  than  the 
Bspttbllean  and  Democratic  headquarters 
comMned. 

It  is  the  vicious  circle  of  sUtlsm  Add  to 
tha  preaent  3.000.0C0  Federal  employees,  one 
and  one-tbtrd  million  for  processing  soclal- 
laed medicine  and  compulsory  health  Inaur- 
ance.  a  million  Oovemment  controlled  or 
influenced  teachers  and  public-echool  per- 
Then  add  a  million  *i— r-*t  tn  tha 
$7.000.000j00e  Federal  Tlinini  p*»- 
gram:   lieep  on  pouring  new  Mil  Ions  Into— 

1.  bpandad  aodal  aecurity; 

3.  Vetaram'  bMiMn  •« 
3   MsfTsniwi  «r  farm 

levels: 

4.  Bnbstdias  to  shipping: 
8.  Larger   donatlone   or   Ic 

Socialist  governments: 

6.  tappart  for  tottering  European  curren< 
das:  and 

7.  Hrpanalon  of  Federal  bureaucracy: 
then  you  will  have  attained  the 
state  erhlch  yon  will  prohahty  have  to 
lotfiABltely,  and  you  will  liave  completely 
fovgotten  Abraham  Llaooln's  philoaophy  on 
limltatioa.  whan  he  aald 

1.  Ton  cannot  bring  aboot  proaperlty  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

3.  Tou  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  Toa  canaoc  help  small  men  by  tearlag 


at  wartime 


loans   to   foralpi 


4.  Tou  cannot  help  the  poor  by  deetroytnf 
the  rich. 

8.  Tou  cannot  iitt  the  wi^e  samer  by  pua- 
Ing  down  the  wage  payer. 

6.  Tou  cannot  keep  oat  at  trouble  by 
■psnding  more  than  your  income. 

7.  Tou  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  at 
man  toy  inoiUng  clam  hatred. 

t.  Ton  cannot  aatabUah  soimd  seciu-ity  on 
borrowed  money. 

0.  Tou  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man  a  InlUaUve  and  Inde- 
pendenoe. 

10.  Tou  cannot  help  aaen  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

If  you  are  a  auppcrtar  of  . 
foeamment  as  ^»-N*shinl  by 
JeOerson.  and  IJnooln;  if  it  U  your  deaire  to 
escape  paying  atlU  higher  taxes  and  to  re- 
tain emrvnmic  freedom,  then  write  your  Rep- 
reaentaUvea  and  Baaator^  wire  your  Bepre- 
aentauvea  and  ftanatota.  and  teU  them  re- 
peatedly to  vote  against  spandlag  projects 
which  will  unbalance  the  budpsi  and  anUrge 
the  sphere  of  Oovemment.  Beoauae  Amar- 
Ica'a  future  will  be  Just  what  you  oaake  It. 
not  naoaaaarily  what  your  nm^r— umii  are 
wUllag  u  should  be. 

^Uy  organlmllijii.  coaamunlty  by  commu- 
aUy.  and  wHlftnam  of  iadindnals  to  do 
the  work  thamaatvm  can  evar  stop  the  un- 
of   our   oonatitutlonal   freedom. 
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Tou  cannot  hire  someone  else  to  save  your 
liberty.  Tou  yourseK  must  fight  for  It  or 
you  will  lose  It. 

You  have  a  vote.  You  have  Influence. 
Please  take  advantage  of  the  pamphlets  I 
have  placed  at  your  plate.  Use  them.  Join 
the  Committee  (or  the  Extension  and  Per- 
petuation of  Constitutional  Government. 

Again.  I  want  to  state:  I  speak  for  no 
party  or  economic  group.  My  client  and  yoxir 
client  is  our  country.  And  I  close  with  all 
the  words  o(  a  great  lawyer  o(  the  old  South : 

"He  who  saves  his  country,  saves  all  things, 
and  all  things  saved  shall  bless  him.  But  he 
who  lets  his  country  die,  lets  all  things  die. 
and  all  things  dying  shall  curse  him." 


Fair  Deal  Is  a  Misdeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PEVNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
editorial  which  appears  in  the  current 
iMue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Particular  emphasia  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  legialhtion  urged  upon 
us  and  many  of  the  mewiges  we  receive 
are  largely  for  propaganda  purposes  and 
it  behooves  us  to  regird  ourselves  for  the 
campaigns  of  1950  and  1952  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  meet  these  absurdities 
with  facts  and  truths.  The  able  article 
herein  referred  to  follows: 

TH«  FAia  oaat  n  past  or  •nvuxW* 

FkOrSGAJrOA    MXIX 

Those  who  have  read  George  Orwell's  (as- 
dnaung  and  terrifying  book.  Nineteen 
Ughty-(our  (Harcourt.  Brace),  must  have 
noted  disquieting  resemblances  between  the 
excesses  o(  statiMn  In  Orwell's  hideous  Utopia 
and  conditions  which  already  exist  practl- 
caUy  everywhere.  The  perpetual  war  which 
didn't  exist  except  as  a  figment  o(  public  re- 
lations, with  occasional  bombs  dropped  by 
the  Oovemment  to  keep  up  morale;  the 
portentoiis  economic  plans  which  could 
never  be  (ulfilied.  but  were  use(ul  as  a  pre- 
text (or  liquidating  devUUng  officials;  the 
bureau  whose  duty  It  was  to  rewrite  history 
In  accord  with  the  latest  dictates  of  the  party 
line;  are  theae  so  un^^f^utar  that  we  can 
afford  to  haw-haw  at  Mr.  Orwell's  cute  con- 
cepts? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a  considerable 
amount  of  1284  In  the  so-called  Truman  pro- 
gram, which  appears  less  and  leas  like  a  pro- 
gram and  more  and  more  like  the  raw  mate- 
rial (or  (uture  Fair  Deal  propaganda.  The 
administration  Introduces  a  fantastic  and 
unworkable  measure  like  the  Spence  con- 
trol-everyihlng  bUl.  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  it  U^as  no  chance  In  Congress.  In  (act. 
the  administration  would  probably  go  crazy 
W  Ita  paaaage  were  remotely  possible.  But 
in  19S0  and  1»53.  Mr.  Truman,  or  whoever 
takes  over  his  role,  can  beat  the  bushes  from 
one  end  o(  the  country  to  the  other,  ex- 
plaining to  the  customers  that  "we  had  a 
program  of  great  benefit  to  the  people,  but 
the  reactionaries.  Fascist  beasts,  and  Wall 
Street  speculators,  not  to  mention  the  real- 
eatate  lobby,  beat  its  brains  out." 

It's  an  old  Idea,  but  the  means  of  Imple- 
menting It  are  Improving.  More  disquieting 
stiU.  the  dlspoaltacn  o(  supposedly  respon- 
sible officials  to  put  power  before  principle 


Is  Increasing.    This  trend  has  terrified  an  old 
Democratic  wheel  horse  like  Jimmy  Byrnes. 

The  conduct  o(  the  Truman  administration 
on  the  Ta(t-Hartley  law  is  a  case  In  point. 
Had  the  administration  wanted  a  (air  and 
workable  labor  law.  It  had  Its  chance  to  put 
one  on  the  statute  books.  The  White  Hoxoae 
knew  from  the  outset  that  there  was  no 
chance  o(  persuading  Congress  to  surrender 
to  the  labor  leaders  on  every  Issue  and  leave 
ti|e  Government  without  any  means  to  stop 
even  such  a  strike  as  the  drastic  affair  which 
has  strangled  the  economy  o(  Hawaii.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  Truman  (orcej  wanted  any 
such  surrender,  but  they  wanted  to  pose  as 
the  unctAipromlsirg  friends  o(  labcM* — or 
rather  o(  the  labor  leaders.  In  contrast  to 
the  wise  and  courageoiis  statesmanship  of 
Senator  Taft,  who  was  always  willing  to 
compromise  wherever  that  was  possible  In 
the  public  interest,  and  whose  purpose  was 
to  write  a  decent  labor  law,  the  Truman 
administration  stood  pat  on  the  position 
that  nothing  short  of  complete  Government 
impotence  in  time  o(  emergency  would  do. 
The  more  charitable  Judgment  is  that  this 
stand  was  pure  fakery,  designed  to  lay  the 
groundwork  (or  another  Dave  NUes  cam- 
paign. To  accuse  the  Truman  (orces  of  sin- 
cerity In  such  a  dubious  caiise  woxild  be  a 
Judgment  too  harsh  for  humane  men  to 
accept. 

There  are  times  when  1984 — a  time  when, 
acccx'dlng  to  Orwell's  book,  achieving  power 
and  keeping  power  will  be  admittedly  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  our  new  and  deter- 
mined governing  class — seems  Just  arotind 
the  corner. 


Are  Tliey  Trahort  or  Palrioli?— What  Are 
the  Motives  and  Objectives  of  Tkota 
Responsible  for  Ov  Policy  in  th« 
Orient?— The  American  Peopk  Have  a 
Rif  bt  to  Know 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A 1 1 V  tH 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  motives  and  objectives  of  those 
responsible  for  our  policy  in  China  and 
the  Orient. 

While  directing  all  our  attention  to 
Europe  which  has  nothing  that  we  need 
or  want,  the  pro-Russian  group  in  our 
State  Department  has  delivered  Asia  into 
the  hands  of  the  CXimmunists  who  can 
now  seize  and  control  the  tin.  raw  rub- 
ber, manganese,  bauxite,  and  other  crit- 
ical materials  so  essential  to  our  economy 
and  our  national  safety. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  State  Department  has  been  sup- 
pressing the  news  and  misrepresenting 
the  facts  in  Indonesia  and  playing  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  Indonesian 
Communists;  and  when  13  top-flight 
American  newspaper  men  went  down 
there  to  investigate  and  were  prepared  to 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth,  their 
plane  was  wrecked  and  they  were  all 
killed  in  an  accident  that  had  every  indi- 
cation of  sabotage  and  murder. 

Moreover,  there  is  much  ground  for 
suspicion  that  international  banker  car- 


tels, or  their  agents,  have  been  financing 
the  Indonesian  Communists  and  that 
their  price  for  such  financing  is  to  be  a 
monopoly  on  those  strategic  materials 
so  that  they  can  make  American  busi- 
ness and  industry  pay  through  the  nose 
for  them. 

The  following  article  by  Constantine 
Brown,  eminent  authority  on  interna- 
tional affairs,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  24. 
1949,  gives  a  restrained  and  conservative 
appraisal  of  the  effect  of  the  policy  of 
cur  State  Department  in  the  Orient: 

Stokm  signals  Aaz  Raiszo  bt  Oxnt  Acnm  nr 
Fa«  East — AccELnuriD  Wobk  bt  SCB^-xa- 
srvTS  IN  Asia  Blamed  on  Disasttbs  or  Chi- 
NEsz  Nationals  and  Lack  or  Unttid  States 
Snrporr 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
From  India.  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Slam, 
American   diplomats   and   other   agents   are 
sending  alarming  reports  to  Washington. 

All  o(  them.  In  effect,  say  the  same  thing: 
The  disasters  o(  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Armies  have  strengthened  the  Communist 
subversives  In  those  coimtriea  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  restore  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States— which  is  the  main  prop 
o(  western  democracy — it  will  not  be  long 
be(ore  these  countries  also  (aU  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

In  spite  of  the  State  Department's  (ormal 
statements  that  It  la  doing  Its  utmost  to 
support  the  new  democracies  in  the  Far  last, 
the  record  is  not  particularly  (avorable  to 
those  who  (ormulate  and  apply  our  (oreign 
policies. 

TBACXST  SILKNCn  PBSM 

The  tragedy  which  occurred  nearly  3  weeks 
ago  near  Bombay,  when  13  top  American  re- 
porters were  kUled  in  an  alrpUne  accident 
on  their  way  back  (rom  Indonesia.  sUeiieed 
oiir  Jotirnallstlc  (act  finders.  All  at  them  bad 
looked  into  the  situation  in  Indoneala  and 
had  obtained  much  material  (or  an  extensive 
expos*  ot  our  blunders  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Little  had  been  publUhed  about  their 
findings  be(ore  their  deaths.  They  had  gath- 
ered material  proving  conclusively  that  we 
were  acting  Ideologically  rather  than  ration- 
ally In  our  policies  toward  Indonesia.  The 
few  dispatches  which  reached  the  United 
States  (rom  these  correspondents  made  It 
cl?ar  that  official  observers  in  the  field  were 
reporting  their  findings  (actually  to  their 
superiors,  but  that  these  reports  were  doc- 
tored to  suit  an  Ideological  pattern  aimed  at 
showing  the  Dutch  completely  In  the  wrong 
and  the  Indonesian  pollticos — mostly  inex- 
perienced emotional  men  who  easUy  could 
(all  Into  the  Communist  trap — completely  In 
the  right. 

The  Netherlands  Government  has  been 
taken  harshly  to  task  In  official  and  unofficial 
quarters  (or  having  used  high-handed  meth- 
ods when  it  intervened  in  the  affairs  o(  the 
Indonesian  RepubUc.  which  was  threatened 
with  Red  infiltrations  In  spite  o(  the  sincere 
desire  of  Its  leaders  to  keep  the  Communists 
out. 

DtrrCH  REVEALED  CONDITlOWa 

Nations  which  have  become  (ree  without 
ever  enjoying  the  beneflts  o(  home  rule  know 
little  o(  the  pitfalls  o(  Communist  Imperial- 
ism. The  Indonesians  have  been  under 
Dutch  tutelage  (or  nearly  300  years.  Before 
the  Dutch  came  In  their  own  satraps  gave 
them  no  (reedom,  because  In  those  day»  the 
people  were  the  servants  o(  their  rulers 

The  Dutch  Government  last  year  ap- 
proached the  Joint  Chie(s  of  Staff  with  the 
true  facts  of  the  situation  that  was  brewing 
behind  the  backs  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Republic.  They  placed  substantiated 
evidenca   squarely    before   our   top   mUitary 
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■MB.  wbo.  after  consulUnf  ^tsldcnt  Tra- 
iB..a.  ftr*  b«tev«d  to  hav*  told  th*  Dutch  that 

Dccewary.  they  bad 

that  th«  INCbar- 

.'■  pMdit  to  glv*  Um  Indo- 

On  th«  atrancth  of  that  approval  th« 
Dat«ta  tecaa  tbalr  polkre  oparatlooa.  which 
were  bitterly  danounccd  by  our  own  State 
Dspartment  as  well  as  the  goremoMnts  of 
Ptiiu  Enrope  At  the  January  mattng  of 
tk«  Halted  Nations  in  Parts  the  American 
itative.  Dr.  Philip  Jeasup.  was  in- 
to HMk*  a  auonfi  stateoMnt  i^alnat 
the  ll«tb«rtoadi  Oovarnment.  whlcii  was 
threatened  with  dire  actions,  including  the 
(tf  Marahail  plan  funds.  unleM  It 
Its  pollclM  in  ladowrta.  The  State 
Dapartmcnt'i  draft  was  toned  down  consid- 
•r^tiy  by  President  Tnunan.  who  knew  the 
boeksround  ol  the  Dutch  police  oparsttons. 
having  bam  apprised  of  them  beforahnnrt 


LUMfUSHHI 

The  uncartalnty  of  our  poUdea,  which  at 
first  quietly  ancouracad  the  Dutch  authorl- 
ilas  in  thalr  police  action  and  later  brought 
an  oarlsl  spanking,  has  caused  more  con- 
than  anything  else  in  Indochina.  It 
•neouragad  Communist  agents  to  con- 
tbalr  work,  fully  realising  that  the 
not  dtsavow  ita  ottclal  stand. 
ot  a  minority  of  western -aduca ted 
the  Asiatics  have  not  yet  had  the 
•ppsrtUBity  to  become  familiar  with  iclf- 
gowwuaant  and  the  real  maantng  of  dcmcc- 
raey.  Among  these  edueaUd  pcraons  there 
are  soom  who  are  so  utterly  selfish  that  they 
would  Join  any  nKtvement  or  any  country 
which  offers  the  best  promise  of  rise  to  power. 
Soviet  agents  are  taking  full  advantage  of 
this. 

Political  leadws  ta  the  Wast — parUcvUarly 
In  the  United  Statsa — say  that  we  sll  look  to 
teprowoMBt  of  the  lot  of  the  common  man 
and  are  offering  economic  and  ideological 
■upport  for  the  creation  of  a  better  world  In 
tha  Par  Bastem  countries.  The  Russians 
vaa  these  »me  pleasant  words  In  their  broad- 
bat  tbsy.  in  fact,  twpptjrt  with  arms 
■unttlon  all  those  wbo  ars  wtUtag  to 
serve  Rusahi's  imperial  tstlc  alma. 


While  the  inasrlran  Oovsmmeot  lamented 
ttm  fact  that  the  KaUonallst  Oovemmant 
MMld  not  b«  bslpad  properly  bscauss  It  was 
undemocratic  and  corrupt,  the  poUtburo  was 
sanding  all  kinds  of  help  to  the  Conununlsts. 
after  making  sure  that  they  were  reliable 
la  Its  hands.  The  result  has  been  a 
defeat  for  tbe  NationalUt  forces. 
Id  tbe  eyes  of  ail  the  A^iaties  wbo  rsmeii 
ber  how  much  we  he.iped  the  ■•■le  eomipt 
la  by-goae  Itoys.  the  defeat  in 
•oc  Chiang^  bitt  ours.  And  with 
this  dseiMy  embedded  belief.  Moscow's  agents 
•rs  working  now  throughout  tbe  Astatic  Oon- 
tlnaat. 

MOSCOW'S     SCSMTS     OVaSBTTW     ASIA 

Moscow's  agcnu  In  India.  Indochina. 
Burma.  Slsm.  and  Indonesia  are  losing  no  op- 
portunity to  incite  people  to  foUov  MoseoWs 
hand-picked  leaders  and  rid  thmaalVM  of 
tbe  doMlnatlon  of  tbe  weat.  Bvea  naaMnit 
Ttvman%  program  «o  asMrt  tiM  ■wmiiiiiltally 
naUons  is  betag  aaaA  •g**"*"*  us. 
sgeats  explain  that  Mr.  Tramaa's  plan 
la  Birt^*'*g  but  an  atumpt  to  enalavs  forwcr 
>  bappea  to  poBBsas  raw  wsolth. 
itwnMbia  to  tbe 
Tn  BMHa.  wbsrs  a  group  of 
are  at  Urn  balm  aad  kn<<w  the 
la  increasing  agitation  Premlsr  Nehm.  while 
cxpeetlag  to  weather  tbe  storm;  is  in  a  dltt- 
eult  nusHbin  which,  ■iisnglng  to  rstiaMe 
•U  ports  ot  India,  will  bseoms 
If  tmm  at  tbom  prflodlcal  (aaUnae 
again.    As  tbiagis  aciw  are.  ba  la  being 


harassed  and  bitterly  attacked  by  a  small 
but  active  group  of  Communists  who  have 
infiltrated  IndU  In  the  last  10  years. 

Prime  Minister  Wehru.  faced  with  this  se- 
rious potential  problem,  has  put  between 
5.000  and  8.000  saboteurs  In  concentratlOB 
campa.  But  be  has  only  scratched  tbe  sur- 
face, as  we  have  In  this  country,  by  sentenc- 
ing a  few  proven  Communist  spies  or  by  ex- 
posing their  subversive  front  organlxations. 
In  a  country  like  India,  which  suffers  from 
hunger  perennially,  the  work  of  these  agents 
is  not  dlfflcult. 

us  aw   WABFAax  snaaxs  up 

situation  exists  in  BuAia.  which 
independent  of  Britain  after  the 
war  ended,  as  well  as  in  81am.  where  tbe 
government  has  to  deal  with  a  cleverly  organ- 
ised subversive  organlaattoa.  In  Indochina 
and  Malaya,  tbe  remaining  ootpoaU  of  Brit- 
Isb  sod  Prench  colonial  empires,  there  is 
open  warfare  stirrsd  up  by  Moscow.  Com- 
munist bands  from  China  reinforce  the  na- 
tive elemrnu.  Thla  warfare  U  draining  the 
French  treasury  and  la  canalng  a  severe  head- 
ache for  the  London  government. 

So  long  as  tbe  United  States  was  willing 
to  support  tbe  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  these  movement  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  were  nsgllgltile.  Tbe  Russians  were 
preparing  the  ground,  sending  their  agents 
to  tbs  most  strsteglc  spots.  But  it  waa  only 
after  tbe  sammer  of  1M0.  when  the  Amer- 
tean  Ooisriimsnt  decided  to  abandon  mili- 
tary support  for  China,  that  Coaamualst 
work  became  aggressive  and 

Up  to  that  time  whatever 
given  the  Chinese  Communists  was  surrep- 
titious But  when  It  became  obvious  that 
the  forces  of  the  Nanking  govemmen  would 
have  to  fight  on  tbelr  own.  assistance  to  tbe 
Beds  In  the  farm  of  war  material  waa  speeded 
up  and  military  strategy  waa  applied  mere 
extensively. 

At  the  same  time  cells  in  the  other  far 
eastern  countries,  which  had  Just  obtained 
their  freedom  were  increased.  Amts  were 
sent  from  Soviet  ports  in  Asia  by  freighter 
and  submarine,  and  the  people  were  encour- 
aged to  rise  against  the  establlahed  govern- 
ments. 

Mosx  TiotTBLx  xxncrxD 

Nothing  spsctacular  has  happened  in  India 
yet.  although  serious  trouble  Is  expected 
after  all  China  falls  into  the  bands  of  Russia. 
But  In  Burma.  Slam.  Indochina,  and  Malaya 
full-fledged  guerrilla  warfare  alreedy  is  in 
progrsM  and  the  government  forces  are 
<ghtlng  with  their  backs  to  tbe  wall. 

The  responalblllty  for  this  tragedy — which 
could  still  be  averted  by  positive  aiKl  ener- 
getic actlona — falls  to  a  great  exunt  on  our 
State  Department.  Our  dlploouits  in  the 
field  and  many  trained  cflb:lals  In  Washing- 
ton have  seen  the  writmg  on  the  wall  But 
their  advice  Is  obscured  by  policy  makers 
wbo  Insist  oa  maklni;  over  the  world.  Thsee 
■MO  apeak  glibly  shout  liberating  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Aslatlci  fsom  exploitation  by 
the  colonial  powers,  but  they  do  not  bother 
to  determine  whether  those  peoples  are  ready 
to  enjoy  the  asms  fissdoms  we  do  la  this 
country,  or  whether  a  change  in  tbdr  Isadws 
will  mean  simply  a  change  of  maetcrs. 

STATx  oarAaTMXNT  woTTLO  ■scoGinzs  cRimaa 
coMMuwara 
No  one  in  the  State  Department  seems  to 
bother  about  whether  the  Asiatic  Isadsra  are 


it  eokawd  skin.  Hoim  of  our 
appears  to  worry  about  a  pe- 
riod of  poUtlcal  translttoo  in 
which  ars  backward  not  oalf 
but  poliiicatly  as  veil. 

A  ainabw  of  blgb-ranklng  SUte  Depart- 
ment cOdals  veaM  Ilka  very  much  to  see 
the  Cblneee  poole  solved  by  recogmnok  the 
Ctunaae   Commvnlsta.   but   they 


whether  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  other  Moa- 
cow-appolnted  leaders  of  tbe  Reds  are  as 
venal  and  corrupt  as  the  Kiiomlntang  crowd. 
Meanwhile,  storm  signals  are  reaching 
Waahlntrton  from  all  of  our  observers  who 
stationed  In  Asia. 


JMnti  of  Ron.  Aotoai  N.  Sadlak.  Co»- 
greismaa  at  Larfc,  G>nc«cticnt,  at 
State  G>aveBti<»a  of  Disabled  Ameri- 
caa  Vcteraiu,  Bridgeport,  Coiui. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADLAK 

or  ccMwxcncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVta 

Thursday.  July  2t.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailu  In  the  Rac- 
oio.  I  wlxh  to  include  an  address  that  I 
delivered  at  the  State  convention  of  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  at  the  Hotel 
Stratfleld.  Bridgeport.  Conn..  Sundaj. 
June  13.  1948: 

I'm  very  happy  to  addrem  this  fine  gather- 
ing of  patriotic  Americans.  I  emphaalas  "pa- 
trlotic  Americans."  because  I  am  stire  that 
each  one  here  carries  in  the  book  of  hia  life 
glowing  chapters  of  berclam,  valor,  and  the 
kind  of  splrU  that  helped  us.  as  a  country. 
to  defeat  the  enemy  and  to  achieve  victory 
In  two  world  wars. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  not  forgotten  your 
great  sacrifices  in  the  war.  In  the  pest.  Con- 
grsss  has  passed  laws  benefiting  all  veterana. 
And  continually,  it  la  (ilannlng  leglalation  to 
provide  the  return^  veteran  with  many  op- 
portunities for  happy  living.  Today.  I'd  like 
to  disciiss  with  you  some  of  the  opportuni- 
tlea.  particularly,  for  the  disabled  veteran. 
Opportunities  In  education,  employment,  and 
la  everyday  life. 

Plrst.  let  ua  consider  a  disabled  veteran's 
chances  for  an  education.  The  Government 
provldea  five  different  types  of  schooling. 
They  are :  ( 1 )  rlamrnnm  education  in  schoola. 
eoUsfss.  and  oniversltlea.  plus  foreign  duty. 
(3)  apprentice  tratnlnf.  eombinlng  actual 
shop  work  with  claaaroom  work:  (3)  on-the- 
job  training  aa  distinguished  from  regular 
apprentice  training:  (4i  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, available  only  to  veterans  having  a 
compensable  service-connected  disability  and 
in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  (5)  tn- 
atltutloa  on -farm  tralalng.  which  combtnea 
.  instructloa  with  practical  farmlag. 
opportitnltles  are  afforded  each  vet- 
tbe  OI  bin  and  Pabde  Uiw  16. 
In  all  cases,  the  Government  not  only  takea 
cars  of  the  tuition,  but  also  provides  a  sub- 
sMtanee  allowance  for  the  veteran.  Bduca- 
tton  la  a  benefit  of  which  every  veteran 
•bould  avail  himself.  It's  an  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime. 

Oeeondly.  let  ua  look  into  the  employment 
oppialuiilllsa  for  the  iMsablsd  votvan.  Aa 
yon  an  know,  civu -service  poeltloas  are  now 
baaed  on  a  system  of  veterans'  preference. 
In  other  words,  a  system  of  rights  and  bene- 
fits established  by  vaiioua  acta  of  Congress 
by  which  most  veterans  are  glvea 
over  the  general  public  in  obtalalBg 
keeping  Jcba  in  the  Pcderal  Govcrtuaent. 
Most  veterans'  wldoers.  certain  widowed 
of  dsesassd  or  totally  disabled  vet- 
and  a  few  wtvoe  of  dleabled  veterans 
may  benefit  under  the  preference  sys- 
Kvery  honorably  discharged  veteran 
who  served  In  wartime  la  entitled   to  a  S- 
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point  preference:  whereas,  a  disabled  vet- 
eran, who  served  in  p>eace  or  war  and  wbo  is 
honorably  discharged,  is  entitled  to  a  10- 
polnt  preference.  His  disability  can  range 
from  1  percent  to  100  percent.  A  Purple 
Heart  veteran  is  entitled  to  10-polnt  prefer- 
ence even  if  his  disability  Is  only  0  percent. 

I'd  like  to  add  here  that  veterans  are  re- 
ceiving their  share  of  clvll-service  Jobs.  There 
are  new  more  than  900.000  veterana  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll;  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  World  War  U  veterans.  The  percentage 
of  Gcvernment  Jobs  held  by  veterans  In- 
creased from  13  percent  In  1944  to  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  In  1S49.  While  obvicusly, 
there  Is  not  a  Federal  Job  for  every  veteran, 
veterans  did  receive  55  percent  of  the  per- 
manent appcintments  made  In  1948. 

In  connection  with  veterans'  preference.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  last  January.  H.  R.  547. 
which  provldea  that  the  name  of  a  veteran 
eligible  shall  cot  be  deemed  to  have  been 
passed  over  if  another  preference  eligible  is 
selected  frcm  a  certification  of  eUg:lbIes  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Very  fine 
hearings  were  held  on  this  measure  last 
Thursday  before  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  mcmbff.  and  executive  sessions  will 
take  up  this  issue  next  week. 

Veterans  also  have  many  other  rights  and 
privileges  relating  to  Government  employ- 
ment. Various  types  of  Government  work  re- 
served for  th»m  exclusively  Include  patrol- 
man, guard,  railway  postal  clerk,  custodian, 
VA  contact  representative,  and  lockman. 
Nonveterans  can  be  appointed  to  these  posi- 
tions, only  if  there  are  net  enough  eligible 
veterans  available  for  appxjintment.  A  dis- 
abled veteran  and  other  10-point  preference 
eligibles  have  the  right  to  reopen  most  e:vam- 
Inations.  after  they  have  been  closed  to  the 
general  public.  This  privilege,  applying  to 
a  mere  limited  number  of  examinations,  is 
extended  to  nondisabled  veterans  for  a  pe- 
riod of  120  days  following  discharge. 

Now  that  weve  discussed  briefly  educa- 
tion and  employment  oppcrtiinities,  lei's  see 
what  ether  benefits  the  disabled  veteran 
can  enjoy. 

One  law.  due  to. expire  the  30th  of  June 
allows  amputees  of  World  War  II  up  to 
gl.eco  for  a  new  automobile.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  benefit  will  be  extended  for  a 
longer  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  S641.  which  would  authorise 
payments  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  on  the  purchase  of  automobiles 
by  certain  disabled  veterans  for  another  3 
years.  In  my  bill,  I  also  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  tax  on  vehicles  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,500.  Also  that  this  benefit 
be  extended  not  only  to  arm  and  lee  am- 
putees bu.  to  veterans  who  lost  their  eye- 
sight in  the  war.  I  understand  that  many 
of  the  veterans  who  would  be  eligible  for 
thla  benefit  are  still  undergoing  treatment 
In  hospitals.  If  this  law  waa  extended,  as  I 
earnestly  hope  it  will  be.  It  would  enable 
these  veterans  to  benefit  by  it  as  soon  aa  they 
are  discharged. 

Also,  the  Oovemment  provides  for  spe- 
cial homes  for  paraj^egfca.  A  veteran  of 
peacetime  service  or  wartime  service  may 
qualify  for  Federal  aid  to  buy  a  home  espe- 
cially designed  for  wheel-chair  living,  if  he 
has  a  permanent,  total,  service-connected 
disability  due  to  a  spinal  cord  disease  or  In- 
Jury  which  results  in  paralysis  of  the  legs 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  allow  this  disabled  veteran  up 
to  tlO.CCO. 

The  CommSttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
many  bills  pending  that  would  benefit  dis- 
abled veterans:  some  of  these  are:  H.  R.  288, 
to  encourage  employment  of  veterans  with 
toialonable  or  cooivtnsable  servlce-con- 
mttiia  disabUitles  through  Federal  relm- 
bonement  to  any  employer.  Insurer,  or  fund. 
of  amounts  or  workmen's  compiensatlon  paid 
en  account  of  disability  or  death  arising  out 
of  such  emplcyment;    H.  R.   1574,  to  grant 


permanent  and  total  disability  ratings  to 
veterans  suffering  from  severe  industrial  In- 
adaptability as  a  result  of  war  service;  H.  R. 
3050,  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  702.  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  to  extend  assistance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  with  wartime  service-connect- 
ed blindness  in  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housing  which  they  require  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  their  service-connected  disability; 
H.  R.  4837,  to  provide  electric  typewriters  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  who,  by  reason  cf 
the  loss  of  an  arm,  have  suffered  an  Impair- 
ment In  their  ability  to  write.  The  Veter- 
ana* Affairs  Committee  is  new  awaiting  re- 
ports wl^lch  were  requested  frcm  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  on  all  tLese  measures, 
which  reports  must  be  submitted  before 
further  action  can  be  exi>ected. 

I  can't  promise  you  that  all  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  heard  and  brought  to  the  floor 
for  action  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
but  I  will  urge  you  to  write  to  your  Con- 
gressman ani  your  Senators  to  try  to  expedite 
action  on  any  bill  that  Is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  you.  For  my  part.  Fd  like  to  offer 
my  cooperation  In  Introducing  any  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  you.  I  feel  that  we  owe 
the  disabled  veterans  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  we  can  never  repay  by  mate- 
rial means.  I  also  do  feel  that  If  we,  as 
a  country,  can  afford  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  in  building  up  foreign  countries 
wrecked  by  tue  w^r.  then,  by  the  same  token. 
we  can  afford  to  spend  a  few  million  dollars 
to  make  life  mere  comfortable  for  our  boys 
who  fought  so  bravely  to  win  the  war.  Their 
sacrifices  preserved  for  us  our  democracy. 
I,  for  one.  cannot  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  your 
voice  now. 

As  for  your  organization,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  I  have  only  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem.  It  has  consistently,  over 
the  years,  concerned  itself  only  with  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  chartered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  wars'  disabled,  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

Here  Ln  Connecticut  you  have  on  numerous 
occasions  brought  to  my  attention,  and  that 
of  other  legislators,  various  inequities  that 
exist  with  reference  to  the  wars'  disabled, 
their  widows  and  orphans  and  I  have  con- 
sistenly  endeavored  to  aid  and  assist  in  cor- 
recting them  whenever  possible.  This  I  shall 
continue  to  do. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  selection  of 
auxiliary  and  department  officers  and  I  wish 
them  a  most  successful  and  harmonious  ad- 
ministration. 


Reorganizatioo  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'1'1  V  ES 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
26.  1949: 
Fdkbal    Agenct    Move   Opposed — Reohgani- 

SATioN  Plan  CRrncizru  as  Not  n*  Lntkbisi 

OF  PtrsLic  Health 
To  the  EDrroa  op  the  New  Yobk  Times: 

Government  by  default  has  never  been  the 
American  way.  Yet  unless  the  people  of 
Oie  United  States,  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  assert  themselves 
quickly  on  a  vital  matter  of  public  health. 
they  may   be  saddled  with  an  tmdesirable 


change  in  he  executive  t>ranch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  before  Congress  at  present  a  re- 
quest from  the  President  that  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  be  given  full  Cabinet  status 
as  a  Department  of  Welf Hre.  Tlie  present 
Federal  Seciirity  Administrator  would  be- 
come acting  Secretary  cf  Welfare  imtll  tlie 
President  appointed  a  Secretary  of  Welfare. 

This  request  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Btpendltures  In  the  form  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  under  the  recently 
enacted  reorganization  law.  It  will  auto- 
matically go  into  effect  unless  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  by  affirmative 
action  of  a  majority  rejects  it  before  August 
19.  No  modification  or  amendment  of  the 
request  Is  possible  under  law;  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  drafted  or  wholly  rejected. 

I  believe  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know^  the 
Implications  of  this  little  publicized  request. 

HEALTH  ACXKCT  AOVOCATXO 

Since  1884  the  American  Medical  AssocU- 
tlon  has  advocated  the  creation  oi  a  Federal 
Depaitment  of  Health  with  a  Secretary  who 
Is  a  physician.  It  has  always  believed  that 
the  health  of  the  Amerlgan  people  Is  suffi- 
ciently vital  to  Justify  an  Independent  execu- 
tive department.  Point  No.  1  of  the  i2-polnt 
program  for  the  advancement  of  public 
health  adopted  last  February  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  department. 

We  have  always  been  opposed,  however,  to 
having  health  activities  of  the  Government 
combined  with  other  governmental  affairs, 
because  we  believe  such  activities  can  best 
be  administered  by  a  physician  occupying 
high  Government  office  dealing  exclusively 
with  health.  It  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  that  such  a  policy 
be  adopted. 

We  believe  that  this  reorganization  plan 
would  nullify  the  very  purpose  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949. 

This  plan  does  not  follow  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendation.  It  states 
correctly  that  the  Commission  "reccm- 
mended  the  creation  of  a  department  to  ad- 
minister the  social  security  and  education 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government."  By 
giving  the  proposed  IDepartment  of  Welfare 
all  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  present 
Federal  Security  Agency  it  Is,  however,  go- 
ing far  beyond  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation. 

CHXCK  TO  PROGEESS 

There  is  real  danger  in  combining  health 
activities  with  other  Important  activities  In 
an  executive  department.  We  believe  that 
a  physician  Is  better  equipped  to  deal  with  a 
health  emergency,  for  example,  than  a  lay- 
man who  Is  not  solely  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  health.  In  a  mixed  department 
there  is  also  the  danger  that  public  health 
would  be  subservient  to  other  departmental 
InteresU  and,  finally,  it  would  protiably  long 
postpone  establishment  cf  an  Independent 
health  department  which  we  believe  would 
b2  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  health  of 
the  American   people. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  Department 
of  Health  with  a  Cabinet  officer  who  is  a 
physician  at  Its  head.  Is  warranted.  It  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  such  a  department  might 
not  be  feasible  at  the  present  time.  There- 
fore, it  believes  It  would  be  preferable  to 
group-health  activities  in  an  independent 
bureau  Instead  of  bringing  them  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  an  executive  depailjncnt  tliat 
Is  not  primarily  concerned  with  health. 

Since,  by  law,  amendment  or  modification 
of  the  current  reorganiaation  plan  is  not 
possible,  tlie  only  alternative  is  rejection  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

Surely  our  people  are  entitled  to  ftill  in- 
formation on  the  meaning  of  so  Important 
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tf  or*  It  I* 
rMogBlBtac  tbla  rlghi  of  tiM 
to  knov.  vtn  not  permit  flsaotHMnt  tj  dm- 
Uttlt 

OaoMB  P.  Lou.  If.  O  . 
Mtcrtfry     *nd     Ormerml      V«iMfer 
Amtrlemn  MMtemi  JUaocftion. 
TMly  20.  1949. 


Utter  of  Prof.  Albert  B.  Ncwvao 


KJLIBWmON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  nw  Tou 

Dl  THX  HOU8Z  OP  RXPRXSXMTATTVBS 

Thursday.  July  2i.  1949 

Ifn.  ST.  OEOROB.  Mr.  Speaker. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
»,  I  include  the  following  letter : 

JxJLr  ft.  1M9 

Kaeeuttvt  im.i»tmt§.  JtaMonol 

Co^nem  fm  Prmtnttmt  of  Wmr. 

WuahtmyUm.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  LnvT:  Only  within  tb«  past  few 

days  I  bava  Men  for  the  first  time  part  of  tlM 

puminT  of  AprU  IS.  l»4t.  deal- 

i  and  rsatrtcted  Industrtaa. 

I  MB  oaHMtf  to  loom   that   tha 


by  a^^reemect  of  the  Unltad 
Oraat  Britain,  and  Prance,  and  that 
the  w—<sni  aone  planta  are  to  be 
from    Oemany    or    deetroyad    aa 


»!< 


oiily  that  tha  AsMrtcan 
NMaalotf  to  thla  provtakw 
BiMt  haxe  been  mlainfom«d  as  to  the  na- 
tmw  of  tha  proceei  At  a  umt  when  Amer- 
ican policy  u  supposed  to  ravor  peacetime 
wonomtc  actlTtty  In  Germany  for  the  pur- 
poaa  of  aatabitehlng  that  co\mtry  aa  a  self- 
■apparttBg  diOMXratic  unit  and  to  relieve  the 
Umiiilron  ta^oyar  at  underwrltlaf  the  Ger- 
man daUtti,  It  ta  not  poailble  for  me  to  aaa 
any  )aaKfSBBt>OD  1b  aeitiujliig  the  ezlstlnc 
Plaeher-Tropsch  plants  wblcb  are  now  partly 
In  operation  and  wblcb  could  probably  pro- 
duce about  •80.000.OCO  worth  of  peacetime 
prodncta  annually,  and  probably  double  that 

the  neeenary 
gata  wall  under  way. 
I  elfttty  to  one  hundrad  and  sixty  million 
dollars  worth  of  T«lues  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  Imported  Into  Oermanr  largely  at  tha 
of  Aaanican  tazpa3rcrs. 
rhere  along  the  line  these  plants  were 
*war  plants."  presumabiT  because  they 
noM  contribution  to  Germany's  war 
supply  of  gaaotlne.  It  shotild  bave  been 
noted,  however,  that  all  synthetic  fuels  con- 
stltutad  only  3t  percent  of  Germany's  t9~ 
qulramants  at  the  peak  of  the  war  and  that 
only  about  •  percent  of  the  ai  pereant  came 
from  tba  naeher-Tropech  prtiw.  The  bel- 
from  coal  by  the  Bergtus 
It  should  have  been 
that  there  was  no  wartloM  aapan- 
oC  Vimebm  Tlopai.b  facilities,  m  they 
not  oonaidirad  Important  la  the  syn- 
tbetie-fual  fiictuie  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  It  waa  otore  feasible  to  expand  Bergita 


ftt  vnawataad  tho  leiwiuini  rote  of  tha 
PWcber-Tropech  proeaas  !n  Germany,  tt  is 
to  give  a  brtif  dsecrtptlon  of  tha 
IB  tha  proeeai  ttsaU  a  gMaow  latx. 
tow  at  hjdia»—  and  carbon  ssopoalde  la 
;  thrOagh  a  bed  of  catalrttc  material. 
J^lBg  vartablas  are  the  ratio  oC 
i  to  eai%OB  moBoskle  In  the  synl 
of  the  catalyst,  tha 

pressure      By  coatrotttac  the 

vnriahlss.  the  process  can  be  nadt  to  produce 


mainly  gasoline  or  loliity  a 
and  waaee  which  can  be  uouiwlad  hj  \ 
chemical  InduatrUl  pruii—  lat» tftftarfenU. 
plastics,  solvenu.  plastldHTS.  aad  many 
other  commercial  products.  In  Gennany. 
the  economies  of  the  situation  make  It  mora 
proAtable  to  operate  the  proease  In  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  minimum  of  gasoline 
and  a  maximum  of  the  materials  which  form 
a  basis  for  •  very  subetanual  peacetlma 
■hMlial  industry. 

The  bydrcgen  and  carbon  monoaldt  mts« 
ture  Is  normally  made  from  coke  aad  atna, 
and  the  coke  used  can  be  of  low  grade,  un- 
suitable for  metallurgical  purposes. 

The  Ptschcr-Tropach  proetm.  modlflad  to 
a  large-scale  operation  by  American  engi- 
neers, la  being  developed  in  the  United 
Statas.  The  only  interest  here  Is  apparently 
to  OM  the  process  for  synthetic  fuel.  The 
ecoDomlca  of  chemical  Induatry  raw  mate- 
rials in  the  United  Statea  doea  not  make 
Placher-Tropech  operation  for  this  purpose 
feasible  at  this  time.  The  enormous  steel 
prodtictlon  In  this  country  as  compared 
with  Germany  means  a  correspondingly 
greater  production  of  coke  and  tha  byprod- 
ucts of  the  coke  production  furnish  corre- 
spondingly great  quantities  of  raw  materials 
for  American  chemical  industry.  The  Plsch- 
er-TTopseh  plants  are  owned  by  the  coal- 
mining Industry  cf  Gennany.  one  of  the 
reasons  being  the  opportunity  for  profitable 
disposal  of  the  lower  grades  of  coal  and  coke. 

The  questtaa  aaturally  arises  why  the 
Humphrey  aoBnrtttae  did  not  recommend 
the  prseervatton  of  this  Industry.  As  far  as 
I  can  gather,  the  Instructions  to  the  Hum- 
phrey committee  restricted  Its  study  to  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  the  Industrial 
plaats  remalnlnt^  in  Germany  Among  other 
groupa  of  planu.  they  were  not  instructed 
to  Investigate  the  so-callad  "prohibited  m- 
dustrlee."  and  I  believe  that  they  did  not 
study  the  Placher-Tropsch  plants. 

As  you  know.  I  was  chlaf  of  the  chamical- 
Industry  section  of  the  Aoaerlean  Military 
Government  In  Germany  for  the  first  year 
of  the  occupation.  By  an  arbitrary  division 
of  functions  to  which  I  was  not  a  party,  syn- 
thetic fuels  were  not  under  the  chemical. 
Industry  section,  but  were  made  a  petroleum 
section.  I  bad  my  bands  full  trying  to  work 
out  with  the  Russlaas.  British,  and  Prench 
some  kind  of  orderly  approach  to  the  very 
complicated  chemical  Indxjstry  for  which  we 
ware  responsible.  I  had  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  Plscher-TropM:h.  but  assumed  that 
It  waa  almost  entirely  a  synthetic  fuel  proj- 
ect. If  at  that  time  I  had  known  what  I 
know  now.  I  certainly  would  have  bad  that 
process  transferred  to  the  chemical-industry 
branch.  Unibrtunately.  Plscher-Tropscb  in- 
stallations were  all  in  the  British  snd  Soviet 
aones.  and.  therefore,  the  matter  did  not 
come  to  my  attention.  I  feel  sure  that  this 
entire  matter  would  have  had  a  very  differ- 
ent outcome  If  one  or  aaora  of  tha  plants 
had  been  in  the  American  aone. 

When  I  left  Berlin  the  chief  of  the  petro- 
leum section  waa  a  man  wboee  background 
for  the  Job  was  filling-station  experience  In 
th«  United  Statas.  If  the  advisers  at  the 
WaablBKtao  conference  were  men  arlth  those 
quaMlaattons.  it  u  not  dlAeult  to  under- 
stand why  the  chemical- Industry  aspects  of 
Plscher-Tropech  wars  not  understood. 

The  recent  phrase  "a  vested  interest  In 
error"  la  appropriate  to  this  situation,  and 
it  appeara  that  Msmbsis  of  the  Ckmgresa. 
who  were  not  partlea  to  this  series  of  srrors. 
are  the  only  onea  who  can  call  a  bait  to  thla 
needless  dsrtructlon  of  productive  property. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  use  t^ila  latter  in 
any  way  you  think  beet. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  tha 
Brtttah  and  Prench  authorltlee  are  aware  of 
tba  ImylWiartoos  of  Plscher-Tropech  destruc- 
timt  IB  Ostaisiiy.  and  it  is  possible  that  tha 
prsssiirs  they  eierted  waa  due  to  agreement 
between  the  two  great  cheoucal  compaalea, 
British  and  Prench.  to  eliminate  a  peacetime 


ipetltor  in  an  Important  chemical  devel- 
it.    This  elimination  of  competition  by 
force    la   contrary   to   American    Ideals    and 
should  be  repugnant  to  every  American. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALBxar  B   IVkwm an, 

Frofetaor  of  Chemical  tytgineering, 

CotUgt  Of  the  City  of  Sev  York, 

Pasf  Pretident  of  the  Ameri- 

IfutUute  of  Chemicml  tngi' 


Tkc  Palp  ami  Paper  ladastry  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  W.VSHIWCTON 

IN  TH«  BOUbE  OP  RJEPRBSENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  July  27,  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  first  year  of  ECA 
the  ECA  nation.5  of  Europe  are  reported 
to  have  purchased  pulp  and  paper  valued 
at  »59.700.000. 

Of  this  toul  only  $10,229,000  was  spent 
with  the  United  States  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  Canadian  mills.  I  under.nand.  re- 
ceived orders  for  most  of  the  remaining 
75  percent  of  thLs  pulp  and  paper. 

Furthermore.  Canadian  mills  received 
their  orders  at  a  tune  when  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  Canada  was  op- 
erating at  full  capacity,  while  similar 
pulp  and  paper  plants  In  the  United 
Statn  were  operating  at  only  80  percent 
of  capacity  and  that  lower  rate  of  op- 
eratloos  MtUl  was  continuing  to  decline. 
weaxzBs  loss  smplotmskt 

As  a  result  of  this  favoring  of  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  producers  over  those  of 
the  United  States,  many  workers  In 
United  States  pulp  and  paper  plants  have 
lost  their  employment  and  many  others, 
who  are  still  employed,  are  working  on 
curtailed  working  schedules  which  have 
materially  reduced  their  take-home 
wages. 

To  produce  one  ton  of  pulp  requires 
22.8  man-hours  or  2  85  man-days  of  work 
l)y  thoee  employed  in  the  Industry 
When  one  considers  that  approximately 
three  people  are  supported  by  each  pulp 
company  employee,  one  finds  that  ap- 
proximately 8.55  persons  are  entirely 
supported  for  1  day  by  each  ton  of  pulp 
that  is  manufactured.  Furthermore, 
many  suppliers  of  materials  and  scnricn 
also  are  dependent  on  the  operators  ■nd 
employees  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
for  their  Uyelihood. 

When  one  considers  that  thousands  of 
tons  of  pulp  are  being  purchased  in 
Canada  by  the  ECA  nations  that  cculd 
be  bought  Just  as  well  as  not  m  the 
United  States,  the  unemployment  cre- 
ated by  this  discrimination  against  the 
United  States  pulp  and  paper  industry 
adds  enonnously  to  the  number  of  the 
American  unemployed. 

Not  only  are  these  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can pulp  and  paper  workers  thrown  Into 
unemployment  but  we,  the  American 
people,  who  supply  by  our  taxes  the 
money  to  European  nations  to  btiy  this 
pulp  and  paper,  must  then  pay  additional 
taxes  to  provide  unemployment  t)enefitg 
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to  those  American  workers  who  have  been 
made  idle  by  this  discrimination  by  the 
ECA  nations  against  the  American  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  and  their  favoritism 
to  the  Canadian  producers. 

ECA  was  not  instituted  to  aid  Canada, 
which  the  record  will  show  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  American  dollars. 

MANT  towns  hard  HrT 

The  American  pulp  and  paper  Industry, 
dependent  as  it  is  on  a  bulky  raw  ma- 
terial drawn  from  the  forest,  has  as  a 
matter  of  soimd  economy  established 
most  of  its  plants  in  small  cities  of  5,000 
to  20,000  population. 

A  single  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  a 
small  city  of  such  population  is  usually 
the  only  industry  in  the  city.  When  that 
industry  closes  dowTi,  the  whole  com- 
munity suffers. 

It  is  important  to  the  American  econ- 
omy that  these  plants  be  kept  operating. 

If  such  plants  do  not  operate  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loses  the  corporate 
taxes  that  the  owners  of  such  plants,  if 
operating,  would  pay. 

If  these  plants  do  not  operate  the  per- 
sonal income  earned  by  the  workers  in 
such  plants  declines  pnd  the  Federal 
Government  loses  personal  income  taxes 
it  otherwise  would  collect. 

Also,  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  out  large  sums  in 
relief  or  in  unemployment  taxes  wliile 
the  Canadians,  who  get  the  business  we 
should  have,  prosper.  The  Canadians 
already,  due  to  their  increased  prosperity 
because  of  ECA,  removed  all  excise  taxes 
on  railroad  fares,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph charges,  jewelry,  cosmetics,  and 
furs,  while  our  President  has  urged  a 
$4,000,000,000  increase  in  taxes  on  the 
American  people. 

In  my  own  district  there  are  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  Hoquiam,  Shelton,  Long- 
view,  Vancouver  and  Camas  which  nor- 
mally give  steady  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  workers.  Already  these  workers 
have  suffered,  some  by  losing  their  jobs 
entirely  due  to  close-downs  and  others 
by  having  their  incomes  reduced  due  to 
curtailed  operations  of  the  mills.  Others 
will  be  adversely  affected  if  present  ECA 
practices  continue. 

They  want  to  support  the  Government 
in  every  way  possible,  but  they  cannot 
support  it  financially  as  much  as  they 
would  like  to  if  ECA  nations  are  per- 
mitted to  place  most  of  their  orders  for 
materials  witii  Canadian  industries  that 
do  not  need  American  dollars  and  while 
our  American  workers  do  need  jobs. 


A  Friendly  CommeDt  on  the  President's 
Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  an  editoriad  column 
written  by  Mr.  Frank  Jenkins,  publisher 


of  the  Herald  and  News  at  Klamath  Falls, 
Oreg.  The  daily  column  written  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  appears  also  in  the  Medford 
(Oreg.^  Mail-Tribune  and  in  the  Rose- 
burg  (Qreg.)  News-Review.  All  three 
new.spapers  printed  the  following  edi- 
torial which.  I  believe,  is  worth  careful 
reading : 

(By  Prank  Jenkins) 

President  Truman.  In  his  fireside  chat, 
laid  the  blame  for  everything  that  may  be 
wrong  with  ua  on  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress.  These  wicked  highbinders,  he  tells 
us,  cut  taxes.  They  refused  to  give  him 
spurs  and  a  Spanish  bit  with  which  to  ride 
the  inflation  bronciu). 
Then  he  adds: 

"Now  these  same  selfish  interests  are  urg- 
ing us  to  commit  a  third  great  blunder. 
They  are  urging  drastic  cuts  In  Government 
spending — cuts  which  would  fall  hardest  on 
those  expenditures  which  are  most  important 
to  our  domestic  economy." 

I  understand  the  President's  jjcsltion,  of 
course.  Last  fall,  when  it  seemed  that  he 
didn't  have  a  chance,  he  pulled  his  belt  a 
couple  of  holes  tighter  and  went  out  and,  in 
his  own  words,  "gave  'em  heU." 

It  worked.  People  love  to  see  hides  hung 
on  the  fence  (except,  of  course,  those  whose 
hides  are  being  hung).  President  Truman 
is  a  workmanlike  hide-hanger.  He  has  the 
knack  for  it. 

He  has  been  having  some  trouble  with  his 
own  Eighty-first  Congress  and  so  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  that  he  should  revert  now 
to  the  strategy  that  worked  as  well  last 
autunm.    No  one  can  hold  that  against  him. 

But,  in  all  seriousness  and  with  complete 
good  will.  I  should  like  to  offer  this  c^nment 
as  an  individual: 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you're  wrong  In  your 
views  on  spending.  I'm  a  businessman. 
Like  most  businessmen,  I've  l>een  in  bad 
business  trouble  more  than  once.  Always 
it  has  been  because  I  had  spent  too  much  in 
relation  to  what  I  was  taking  in. 

I've  tried  your  way  of  getting  out.  Tve  said 
to  myself  that  the  way  to  make  money  is 
to  spend  money — recklessly,  if  need  l>e.  It 
never  worked.  It  Just  got  me  deeper  into  the 
hole.  I  know  it  sounds  good,  but  it  just 
doesnt  seem  to  work. 

The  only  way  I've  ever  been  able  to  pull 
myself  out  of  a  business  situation  that  was 
beginning  to  go  sour  has  been  to  tighten  up 
on  my  spending,  to  see  to  It  that  each  dollar 
goes  further  than  it  has  lieen  going  in  the 
past;  in  a  word,  to  spend  less  than  I'm  tak- 
ing in. 

That  way  works.  The  other  way — the 
spend  it  with  both  hands  in  an  effort  to  play 
even  way — Just  doesn't  seem  to  work.  I 
think  most  American  businessmen  have  had 
the  same  experience.  I  think,  in  your  in- 
sistence on  spending  and  yoiir  somewhat  bit- 
ing references  to  the  penny  pinchers  who 
want  to  spend  less,  you're  off  on  the  wrong 
foot. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  you  won't  take 
amiss  what  I'm  saying.  I  like  you.  I'm  fond 
of  you.  We  owe  It  to  those  we  like  to  speak 
plainly  in  an  effort  to  help  them.  Plain 
speaking  nearly  always  does  more  good  than 
lally-gagging. 

You  were  a  businessman  yourself  In  jaui 
younger  days  before  you  got  Into  politics.  If 
I'm  not  mistaken,  you  got  into  bad  bxisiness 
trouble,  like  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us.  You 
went  broke,  as  I  recall  it. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  if  you  had  had 
the  right  kind  of  advice,  and  had  taken  it — if 
some  tough  old  bird  who  had  been  through 
the  mUl  had  convinced  you  In  time  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  cut  down  your  spending 
until  It  was  less  than  your  Income — you 
might  have  escaped  the  harrowing  experi- 
ence of  going  bankrupt. 

Again,  please,  don't  get  me  wrong,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.   There  is  nothing  discreditable  about 


going  broke  as  an  individual — especially 
when,  as  I  understand  you  did,  you  pay  up 
all  yovir  honest  debts  so  that  no  one  elss 
suffers  by  your  lack  of  bxislness  acumen. 
Many  a  good  man  has  gons  broks  and  has 
come  back  l>etter  than  ever. 

But  here  is  something  I  feel  I  must  say  to 
you.  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  am 
right: 

The  difference  between  running  an  indi- 
vidual, private  business  Into  bankruptcy  and 
running  a  nation  of  150,000.000  people  into 
bankruptcy  is  as  wide  as  the  distance  bstwssn 
our  earth  and  the  farthest  tiny  twinkling 
star  In  the  solar  system — and  tliat  dlstancs 
has  to  be  measured  in  millions  of  light-years. 

An  Individual  who  goes  broke  can  coms 
back.  The  nation  that  goes  broke  never 
comes  back.  Greece  and  Rome  point  that 
moral  for  us.  The  sorrow,  the  suffering,  ths 
grinding  poverty  that  ensue  when  nations  go 
broke  are  beyond  description. 

I  don't  think  you  want  to  be  responsible 
for  anything  like  that,  Mr.  President.  But 
when  you  talk  of  spending  more  than  we  take 
In  m  a  time  like  this  when  our  debt  Is  already 
physically  greater  than  any  nation's  debt 
ever  was  liefore.  you're  steering  our  boat  into 
a  rapid  at  whose  lower  end  lies  a  destroying 
cataract. 

I  hope  you'll  pardon  me,  but  I  just  couldnt 
help  saying  this  to  you  as  a  friend. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JSBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28,  1949 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  authority  granted  me  by  the 
House,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  made  by  Mor- 
timer E.  Sprague,  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  before  the  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  on  May  18,  1949.  Mr. 
Sprague  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
he  being  only  another  example  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Texas  who  has  been  given  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  industrial 
East. 

Mr.  Sprague  clearly  sets  forth  the  ob- 
jections to  paternalism  in  Government 
and  deplores  in  his  remarks  our  trend 
toward  sociaUsm.  It  is  very  appropriate 
that  this  warning  comes  from  a  Texan, 
because  the  people  of  Texas  are  a  free 
people  who  enjoy  the  development  of 
their  own  lives  and  their  own  businesses 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  system. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
people  of  Texas  have  big  minds  and  gen- 
erous hearts,  and  are  always  in  favor  of 
Americans  standing  on  their  own  feet 
and  working  out  their  destiny  without 
paternalistic  interference  of  a  central- 
ized Federal  Government. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
excellent  address  by  an  excellent  citizen. 

The  address  follows: 

It  is  with  a  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of 
appreciation  tliat  I  am  here  today  in  response 
to  your  invitation  to  address  this  distin- 
guished body.  Although  I  am  supposed  to  do 
so  in  the  capacity  of  President  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  I  would  rather  thlnic 
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KttlBh  and  Frvncfa.  to  tUminat*  a  pcaocUoM      taxes  to  provide  unemployment  benefits 
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of  K  aa  on*  fallow  Tcman  t»ifc«»*j  ^rtth  as- 
ocbar.     W«  ahouM  hava  no  tftSeulty 


b«  appwprtata  to  op*n 
vtlft   a  quotaUon  of  a  graat 
UU1«  do  waj  eountiTinea 
taaMafi  ttMy  ara  tn 
on  o(  wblcb  no  ochor  poopl*  on  oarth 
•njoy- 

TlUa  raflaetlon  and  Um«ly  varning  mlclit 
iMvo  aoBM  lOOHiUy  Crom  on*  of  our  rcprt- 
•MialNW  •»  tto  telk  «l  UM  OtattMl  Nauona. 
Thmf  micht  bar*  bois  hi  «ipnalos  of  •  ao- 
'  raactiunar^  iitiwilm  tiM  wtMola  fo- 
In  Waahlngtoa  wbara  a  n«w  and 
pblloaophy  at  Ain«rtean  Oov«rn> 
It  MMBa  to  b«  aoMrglnc.  Th«y  may 
hnr*  boon  tb«  aoulful  worda  of  aomaona  at- 
t«elMd  to  Judt*  Madlna'a  Fodoral  Court  In 
!**«  T«at  Ctty  wb«r*  n  top  ConununUta 
bav*  boon  OA  trial  alncc  January  17,  cbjirgad 
wltb  tbo  initalMMit  ot  aaa^lng  to  orortbrow 
tbo  Onfwnwoiit  of  tho  Unltod  Stataa  by 
force  and  vtalonce. 

Thla  buoaat.  bowcTcr.  dooa  not  tprlng  from 
any  of  tbeo*.  Tbia  r«cr*t  tbat  aomo  of  our 
eovntryman  do  not  apprcdata  tbolr  prccloua 
"      ■  wblcb  no  other  poopl*  on  earth 

■  osproowd   by   nooa  other   than 
raoo.    It  la  from  tb«  tnaplratlon 
tbat  I  have  eboaen  my  theme 
or  today — "Patomallatlc  OoTermnont." 

We  bava  beard,  on  many  occaatona  In  the 
paat  few  montba.  that  commerce  and  In- 
duatry  arc  faced  wltb  another  struggle  with 
ioclanoue  forrea  that  brvtnoaa  wtll  bo  eoo- 
ducted  In  an  unfriendly  or  even  aiilapiiitotli 
dUnate— that  an  internal  cold  war  ta  Inevi- 
tokl*.  Tthax  there  lo  aoa*  boalo  for  thla  belief 
la  undoubtedly  true. 

We  abould  have  matrlculatod  In  the  acbooU 
of  tatHaattoBol  potttlca  and  pollclee  through 
oar  espcrtenoo  tn  tbe  paat  dacade  or  ao.  Cer- 
tainly, we  ahould  have  become  more  aatute 
bi  onraM'Milia  aa  well.  Oar  oboervatlon  of 
■tato  onrtbltam  in  other  countrlao,  aa  well  aa 
oar  own  expoaar*  to  aoao  nodttod  meaaurea 
prtar  to  aad  dwtaf  «1m  Mo  w«r.  ahould 
OKMO  ua  to  look  to  the  future  wtth  a  care- 
ful ay*.  Unwittingly,  perhapa.  but  nonetbe- 
ytmtrm,  w*  bav*  paid  IttUe  atunlon  to  the 
•dWBO*  of  apactal  group  Interaata  In  the  con- 
trol and  administration  of  our  Ooremment 
poUclca. 

The  dancer  today  Ilea  in  the  general  In- 
ertia and  paalT*  aMttodo  oa  tb*  part  of 
thegreat  maaa  of  finpUt  pwrtleaUvly  the 
fe*iitn«aBaaa.  wblcb  allow  tbo**  q>*ctal 
group*  to  — aiima  the  toIoo  of  the  groat  ma- 
jority a*  tbey  nuke  up  in  Intensity  of  effort 
tbat  which  tbey  lack  tn  aound  backing. 

We  bare  (Men  alerted  to  tbo  more  otrrloua 
attacka  on  our  Ideaia  and  atandarda  In  gor- 
orrmont.  aducatiOB.  mA  fMonl  eray  of  life, 
but  we  aeom  (o  ttoeo  m  bUad  oUia  vImb  peo- 
aented  wttt  *tiilomo  of  Um  mtan  laaMtoiH 
attacka  upon  our  econoalo  Wfitmm.  Per- 
bapa  It  la  a  wlUfxii  blindnooi  tor  OKiaUy  such 
'  cloaked  In  plana  which  hold  out 
or  gain  for  a  particular  group 
Perhapa  It  is  the  untblnklng  ac- 
o(  the  belief  that  we  may  aoeopt 
iMit  not  the  entire  acbeme  of  atat* 
It  la  a  cnmmoa  esporience  of  all 
of  ua  to  bear  anmoona  damn  tb*  abaoiut* 
Msla  wttb  fervor  and.  In  tbo  MKt 

at  oaaivloto  eartanc*  wtth  hla  baalc  tencta. 
ObB  to  ba  totally  Mtad  to  faU  to  aee  tbo 
MHMattaa  between  Oovemment  contral  of 
liMluatry  and  the  eventual  and  coroUary  con- 
trol of  tbe  freodooH  In  tbe  Bill  of  aighU? 

I  iMod  MM  OOBM  to  an  audlaaeo  tn  Texaa 
aBd  vara  ttHoa  of  tb*  poteatlai  dii^en  of 
tbl*  probtom.  w»  to  aak  tbat  w*  in  awwcica 

•0  agauist  tbl*  ag- 

to  o«r  itoleaa  way  of  Uf*  aad  tree 

I  4to  not  feel  tbat  It 

If  you  and  I  abould  tab* 

ouraoivea. 


ta  Now  Tork.  yoa  boal- 
I  la  Taaaa.  tbe  men  on  the 
weet  eoaat.  the  Great  Lakaa  yea,  from  one 
and  of  the  country  to  another  should  aak 
ourselv**  acrloualy  if  w*  nay  not  be  yielding. 
and  by  thu  yielding,  d— Troytag  aome  of  the 
baalc  foundatlona  of  America  by  permitting 
tb*  growth  of  paternalism  in  our  mldat.  Not 
all  of  our  futxire  U  dependent  on  that  wblcb 
takes  place  east  of  tko  Oder  River.  We 
abouid  give  ae«a  atoro  ooBilderation  to  the 
aoclaUatlc  phlloaophlea  In  Waahtngton.  wbleh 
already  have  been  dlagnoeed  aa  oaallputnt  to 
o\ir  freedom. 

Pleaae  let  me  make  It  emphatically  clear 
tbat  nothing  I  say  here  today  la  Intended  to 
have  the  least  partla«n  political  Unge.  I  am 
not  ao  much  concerned  with  which  party  la 
*t*et*d  aa  I  am  with  the  ■««*n"n*''  plUloao- 
phl**  of  the  indlvlduala  wlw  w  pot  teto 
public  oOc*.  I  want  to  be  sure,  and  I  hope 
that  you  wtll  want  to  aaaure  youraelve*.  tbat 
the  quality  of  putOlc  aervlce  which  la  being 
rendered  la  conalatcnt  with  thoae  concept*  of 
goTemment  which  we  term  American  and 
tbat  they  are  not  rh»nying  ua  or  ultimately 
destroying  ua. 

Aa  a  fellow  Texan.  I  t>elleve  that  we  have 
even  a  greater  feeling  for  free  enterprlae.  the 
Conatltutlon  and  tbe  BUI  of  RlghU.  We 
all  share  lo  the  pride  of  the  accompllabments 
of  tb*  Loo*  Star  SUte.  W*  are  proud  of  the 
history  of  Texaa.  for  through  the  years  the 
indomitable  spirit,  tbe  courage,  and  the 
faith  of  Texana  have  molded  and  btillt  a  tre- 
mendous empire.  Here,  men  took  risks,  ven- 
tured capital,  and  in  the  m»,in  prospoed 
under  a  system  of  free  enterprise.  Tbe  cul- 
ture of  this  State  has  benefited  materially 
with  the  growth  of  wealth  In  the  State. 
Cburchea,  hospitals,  museums,  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  have  all  received  part  of 
tbe  award.  Texas  University  at  Auatln  has  a 
prtrate  endowment  of  $88,000,000;  Rice  In- 
sUtute  $30,000,000:  Texaa  Christian.  Baylor, 
and  Southern  Methodist  all  have  sizable  en- 
dowments. 

I  did  not  come  here  today  to  eulogise  my 
native  State  and  boast  of  your  accompllab- 
ments (for  that  I  like  to  do  In  New  Tork). 
tnrt  rather  to  say  that  thoughtful  bualneaa- 
men  all  over  the  country  are  becoming  more 
and  more  ^lively  concerned  liy  thla  insidious 
growth  of  paternalism  In  government. 

We  took  our  first  faltering  step  rn  the  road 
to  paternalism  when  the  WPA  went  into  op- 
eration, giving  to  thoae  out  of  work  oppor- 
tunttiea  for  employment  and  frequent  occa- 
slona  to  lean  on  shovel  h««/n^  Belief  was 
banded  out  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Through  the  whole  history  of  America,  up 
untu  thoae  occurrences,  the  American  people 
were  imbued  by  the  sound  phlloeophy  that 
tbe  people  supported  a  government  This 
was  th*  beginning  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
ttoo  tbat  fforenuncnt  could,  ahould.  and 
wooM  support  ettlaens. 

This  individual  dependence  on  govern- 
ment waa  like  a  sbot  In  the  arm.  Expressed 
In  the  vernacular.  It  was  taking  socUI  and 
political  dope.  It  waa.  therefore,  much 
eaaler  as  we  took  succeeding  dooa*  of  th**e 
aame  opiate*,  more  ineldlotia  than  the  most 
Tlelou*  bablt-formlng  drugs. 

Voter*  quickly  looraod  the  power  of  organ- 
laatlon  and  poUttetaaa  quickly  learned  the 
art  of  counting  the  votee  of  the  ""glmmlea." 
We.  in  Hew  Tork.  witneeaed  hundreds  of 
■poetacle*  of  demonstrations  by  the  unem- 
ployed. Our  city  tiall  was  picketed  on  doa- 
*o*  of  ooeaaton*,  aa  were  the  ofllces  of  tbe 
Belief  Afloitntotratlon.  "flrwHiii^  for  noth- 
ing and  l*t  tiM  ocber  fellow  paf~  boa^a*  the 
rallying  cry  of  thao*  «to  vsald  ga  to  ttao 
poUs  and  Tota  Ibr  Vkm  oaadtdatoo  wbo  pi»disd 
tbe  groat**t  return. 

Tb*  pact  90  years  ba*  •**b  in  AaoMtea  a 
radical  d*p*rture  frooa  our  original 
of  tbe  fUMttosM  of  ■oeeraaaent.    Wo 
to  have  departed  froaa  o  d**lr*  to  aleet  to 
■t  capabl*  au  teamen,  the 


\ 
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wt*e*t  admlnistraton  asd 
Ing.  we  are  electlac  tbeae  vlio  bmIm  tb* 
gr*at**t  nuabar  of  promlaaa  to  th*  greatest 
numb*r  of  p*oplo. 

It  aeemed  to  be  the  aim  and  purpoee  of 
both  partlea  last  November  to  attract  the 
greateat  number  of  lal>or  vote*  because  of 
tbetr  pledgee  of  what  they  would  do  or 
refrain  frooft  doing  which  orgaalaod  lator 
demanded. 

Appeala  were  made  to  agriculture  that 
somehow  or  other  farm  prices  would  bo 
maintained  arbitrarily  "come  hell  or  blgti- 
water"  to  the  reat  of  our  economy.  Appoola 
were  made  to  race  prejudice — appeals  wore 
made  by  both  parties  for  the  votes  of  thoo* 
who  had  stroBg  natlcwdlstlc  leanings. 

So  tbla  vtndOBt  opiats  which  we  started 
to  employ  in  the  early  ISSO'a  haa  become  stich 
a  fixed  habit  on  our  people  that  we  have 
yielded  our  reaponsibllltlea  to  government 
in  the  vain  hope  that  government.  In  aome 
form  or  other,  will  be  reaponaible  for  ita 
clti»na  beyond  the  objectives  of  protecting 
life,  aecurlng  liberty  and  affording  the  op- 
port  unlUea  fur  happineaa. 

If  we  are  honeat  tn  our  thinking  and  If 
we  are  fair  to  ourselvea  and  to  our  country, 
we  must  conclude  that  all  authorltaUve  and, 
therefore,  paternallatic  government  la  not 
located  within  he  boundaries  of  aome  for- 
eign state.  We  must  conclude  that  ita  roota 
are  going  deeper  Into  the  aoU  of  free 
America. 

Is  It  not  time  that  our  Individual  SUtea 
concern  thcmaclves  with  this  growth  of 
paternalism  In  our  Federal  Government,  for 
sooner  or  later  we  miist  gird  ourse'vea  to 
realat  the  Federal  Government  usurping  the 
rlghta.  Inherently  and  constitutionally,  re- 
aervcd  for  the  SUtea  alone? 

With  thla  aa  a  background,  let  ua  briefly 
examine  a  few  of  tbe  main  problema  before 
our  roaiyaas  today. 

We  abould  be  encouraged  by  the  recent 
failure  of  the  Admlnutratlon  to  pass  Its 
latwr  law  and  by  the  very  welcome  support 
tbat  the  Wood  lab<»'  law  received  In  Con- 
gress. However,  we  should  not  be  lulled  Into 
a  fbla*  sonao  of  aomrance. 

Gentlemen,  we  Americans  must  sisk  our- 
selves. In  all  falmeaa.  if  the  America  con- 
ceived here  In  liberty  and  juatlce  ahould  be 
changed  to  an  America  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  certain  self -appointed  and  politi- 
cally anointed   labor  leaders.     Do  we  want 
a  law  wblcb  is  fair  and  just  and  equitable 
to  employer,  employee,  and  to  the  public — 
or  do  we  want  a  law  which  will  give  all  the 
advanfaa**  to  oi^Mlaad  labor  which  will  tie 
the  handa  of  employera  behind  their  backa? 
Do  we  want  a  law  which  will  countenance 
violence?    Do  we  want  a  law  which  will  per- 
mit Communists  and  other  subversive  lead- 
era  to  dtctato  labor  poltrto*  in  thla  country? 
Plaaae  boMafv  that  tt*  purpo**  of  thla  ad- 
dreoa  ta  not  a  datbna*  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  nor  a  ooodoBaaaklon  of  the  old  Wagner 
law.     What  I  m«an  to  convey  la  that  the 
concept  of  America  has  been  one  of  equality. 
Justice,  and  freedom — and  I  do  not  want  to 
aee    tboae    attrlbutea    of    government,    our 
AnMrtean  Government,  surrendered  becatise 
of  political  expediency 

We,  in  thla  country,  used  to  make  a  rather 
sharp  distinction  tMtween  the  field  of  pcll- 
tlcs  and  the  field  of  econotnlcs.  We  believed 
that  politlca  was  a  science  of  living  together 
under  an  organiaed  sUte  and  that  economics 
waa  the  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change of  goods  sorvlsg  that  society. 
Today.  «o  or*  ooofualng  poUUca  and  eco- 
We  are  now  flirting  with  the  idea 
we  have  elected  an  olBceholder 
who  haa  promised  to  be  all  things  to  ail 
people,  we  abould  now  turn  over  to  him  the 
complete  destinies  of  this  American  enter- 
system. 

I  have  Just  recently  had  the  occasion  to 
sttidy  very  carefully  a  bill  cxirrcntly  before 
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the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States,  Identified 
■s-  H.  R  3756.  Here  is  a  bill  designed  to 
iriaee  in  the  hands  of  the  President  unprec- 
edented and  sweeping  powers  of  control 
over  practically  every  line  of  business  in  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  would  enable  the  Preaident  to 
say  th.it  which  was  going  to  be  produced  and, 
in  a  large  meaauTe.  how  It  should  be  pro- 
duced. It  would  empower  the  President  to 
lend  your  money  and  mine,  meaning  from 
tbe  Treaaury.  up  to  an  amount  of  7S  per- 
cent to  any  person  or  any  company  to  engage 
In  business  and  give  the  Preaident  power  to 
cancel  not  only  interest,  but  principal  of  that 
loan.  It  would  not  only  determine  the  Itema 
which  would  1*9  made  and  who  could  make 
them,  but  it  would  say  who  could  buy  them 
and  the  President  could  set  the  price. 

The  President  may  obtain  such  informs- 
tlon  from,  require  such  reports  and  the  keep- 
ing of  such  records  by,  make  such  inspection 
of  the  books,  records,  and  other  writings, 
premises  or  property  of  any  person  and  make 
investigation  and  conduct  such  hearings  aa 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  the  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Sixty  days'  notice  must  be  given  of  Inten- 
tion to  raise  prices  and  the  President  may 
require  any  seller  who  has  filed  such  a  no- 
tice to  appear  at  a  public  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  the  Justification  for  such  price 
Increase. 

Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  402 
for  the  establishment  of  maximum  prices 
for  a  commodity  have  been  satisfied,  the 
President  may.  by  regulation  or  order,  estab- 
lish such  maximum  price  for  the  commodity 
as,  in  his  Judgment,  will  be  generally  fair 
and  equitable  and  will  aid  in  effectuating  the 
purpose  of  this  act. 

The  adjustment  of  wages  and  salaries — 
through  collective  bargaining  to  reflect  in- 
creases In  productivity,  to  protect  and  Im- 
prove standards  of  living,  and  to  afford  an 
equitable  distribution  between  wages  and 
profits — is  stated  to  be  In  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  empower  the  President  to 
determine  wages,  and  the  bill  states  spe- 
cifically that  an  tocrease  in  wages  would  not 
mean  Increased  production  coats,  except 
under  certain  conditions. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  paternalism  in  a  dan- 
gerous degree.  It  is  frightening  to  one  who 
conceived  of  an  America  founded  on  a  few 
clear,  simple  concepts  of  government. 

We.  In  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  at 
our  last  directors'  meeting  early  this  month, 
passed  the  following  resolution  with  respect 
to  this  proposed  legislation: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Inc.,  Is  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  275«  introduced  by  Congressman 
Spence,  which  la  entitled  *A  bill  to  Imple- 
ment the  established  national  policy  of  pro- 
moting maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' 

"This  bill  proposes  to  vest  In  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  power  to  delegate 
all  and  any  authority  to  various  departments, 
the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  complete  control  over  pro- 
motion, production,  and  supply  of  Industry 
and  agriculture,  and  the  power  to  regulate 
prices  and  wages,  all  of  which  in  peacetime 
Is  contrary  to  our^orm  of  Government  and 
Is  socialistic  In  substance.  The  vesting  of 
such  extraordinary  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  will  retard  and  Inevitably  revo- 
lutionize the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  change  the  relationship  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  form  detrimental  to  America. 

•*The  result  and  effect  of  such  control  in 
peacetime  over  American  economy  would  be 


the  creation  of  a  paternalistic  state.  Dur- 
ing wartime  the  people  gladly  submit  to  all 
authority  and  controls  necessary  in  the 
emergency.  But  no  continuing  emergency 
exists  in  this  peacetime  Justifying  this  legis- 
lation and  it  should  not  be  enacted." 

The  administration  Is  also  Insisting  upon 
tbe  passage  of  another  bill,  known  as  tbe 
public  health  bill,  which  wUl  cost  billions  of 
dollars.  You  have  been  reading  at>out  It  in 
papers  and  magazines  because  tbe  floodgate* 
of  Government  propaganda  have  been  opened. 

We  have  read  a  lot  about  the  operation  of 
sccialloed  medicine  In  England.  I  often 
wonder  if  the  economy  of  England  could  long 
withstand  the  impact  of  thu  and  other  social 
meaaures  without  the  continuing  financial 
aid  of  the  United  States.  Last  year,  cur  Gov- 
ernment advanced  to  Great  Britain  $1,263.- 
000.000.  Significantly,  our  Government's  tax 
collection  for  the  State  of  Texas  last  year  was 
•1.285.123,000.  In  other  words,  all  except 
twenty-two-mlllion-odd  dollars  of  the  enor- 
mous Federal  tax  Income  from  Texas  was 
used  under  the  Marshall  plan  for  Great 
Britain 

In  no  place  In  the  world  have  hospitals 
and  charitable  Institutions  grown  to  the  ex- 
tent which  they  have  here  In  this  country 
under  our  private  American  enterprise  sys- 
tem where  they  have  been  supported  by  pub- 
lic benefactors  and  have  been  the  logical 
fruits  of  our  American  economic  system. 
Should  we  now  yield  that  system  for  one  bom 
of  a  phlloeophy  of  despair? 

General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
In  a  recent  speech  at  Columbia  University, 
made  this  significant  prediction,  "If  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  paternal  atitude  of  gov- 
eriunent,  if  we  allow  this  constant  drift  to- 
ward centralized  and  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment to  continue,  there  will  t)e  a  swarming  of 
bureaucrats  all  over  the  land."  He  warned 
that  finally  a  dictatorship  would  be  neces- 
sary to  manage  the  bureaucracy  adding, 
"This  is  what  we  must  guard  against." 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Ncurse.  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Coimcll  of  Econcmic  Ad- 
visers, said  recently  in  a  Chicago  speech 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  a  group  of 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  could  replace  the 
functions  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
"What  the  country  needs  Is  a  new  set  of 
workable  price  and  Income  relations  which 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  managerial 
skill  and  ingenuity,  by  the  courage  and  the 
moderation,  of  many  men  in  the  myriad 
operational  posts  of  America's  gigantic  busi- 
ness system."  And  he  adds  that.  In  his 
opinion.  It  Is  through  "the  tirelessly  wagging 
Jawbone  of  publicly  debated  legislation  and 
privately  but  collectively  negotiated  wage 
bargains,  or  radio  commercials  and  voluble 
salesmen  that  we  find  out  how  to  fit  produc- 
tion and  supply  to  demand  and  consumption, 
that  we  raise  standards  of  living  and  believe 
that  we  can  maintain  maxlmimi  employ- 
ment, production  and  purchasing  power  on 
the  basts  of  free  competitive  enterprise 
enjoined  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946." 

Indecision  EJid  a  sense  of  futility  must  be 
overcome  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  com- 
bating this  menace  of  governmental  pater- 
nalism and  return  to  democracy  in  economics 
which  we  call  the  private-enterprise  system. 

There  must  come  a  time  when  each  faction 
In  ovir  country  will  cease  to  believe  that  its 
future  lies  only  In  the  continuation  of  its 
vested  Interests.  Never  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory has  there  been  presented  a  more  latent 
opportunity  to  merge  the  forces  of  American 
labor  and  business  with  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment in  moving  ahead  toward  the  goal 
of  a  greater  America  for  all  Americans.  Busi- 
ness has  its  responsibility  to  do  its  share 
In  this  unified  effort.  We  should  move 
toward  that  goal  with  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  entliuslasm. 


Tb«  Li'vinf  Tkeater  t  Forcefvl  Arfumeat 
for  Americui  Democracy  in  Germany 
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Tuesday.  July  26,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 

for  country-wide  theater  is  eloquently 
testified  to  by  the  appended  letter  from 
a  high  military  source.  It  was  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  ANTA  performance 
of  Hamlet  on  June  8,  1949,  at  the  Wies- 
baden Opera  House  In  Germany  for 
American  forces  stationed  there.  Com- 
ing from  a  completely  unbiased  source, 
it  strongly  supports  the  retison  for  my 
eflforts  and  those  of  Senator  Ives,  of  New 
York,  and  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  to 
bring  theater  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  our  sponsoring  of  the  na- 
tional theater  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 
Headquartebs.  Unttkd  Statbs 

AlB  FOBCE  or  ECBOPC. 

Office  of  the  Commanding  Oenkkal. 

APO  633.  J-uly  IS.  1949. 
Mr    Blevins  Davis. 

American  National  Theater, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  Many  people  tend  to  un- 
derestimate the  receptivity  of  our  American 
troops  to  the  very  finest  and  highest  enter- 
tainment. It  was  a  nuitter  of  great  pride  to 
me  to  observe  the  keen  enthusiasm  our  men 
exhibited  during  and  after  the  presentation 
of  your  production  of  Hamlet  at  the  Wies- 
baden Opera  House  on  June  8.  You  could 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  during  the  quiet 
moments,  and  the  ovation  at  the  final  cur- 
tain was  proof  of  their  thorough  enjoyment. 

The  soldier,  sailor,  and  airman  audience  Is 
an  uninhibited  audience.  If  they  are  not 
pleased,  if  they  detect  a  false  note  or  become 
bored,  the  rest  of  the  audience  and  the  actors 
know  it  immediately.  I  am  very  conscious, 
therefore,  of  the  danger  you  faced  In  pre- 
senting not  only  a  classic  but  a  great  tragedy. 
I- realize  that  you  and  your  director  and  de- 
signer could  very  easUy  have  used  the  tradi- 
tional approach.  That  you  presented  the 
production  with  certain  innovations  to  malte 
It  continually  exciting,  yet  kept  the  full  In- 
tegrity of  this  Immortal  tragedy  was  both 
astute  and  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
artistic  standards. 

How  well  you  and  your  company  have  suc- 
ceeded is  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  of  the  audience  and  the 
packed  houses,  but  also  by  the  great  number 
of  highly  favorable  reports  which  have  come 
to  my  ears.  I  have  heard  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel stationed  here  for  some  time  say  that 
your  production  was  the  finest  entertain- 
ment they  have  had  to  date. 

That  other  productions  of  high  caliber,  If 
presented  with  the  acumen  used  in  preparing 
Hamlet,  are  needed  and  wanted,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Over  and  tibove  the  re- 
ception from  troops,  and  very  Important  In- 
deed Is  the  effect  on  the  German  civil  popu- 
lation. The  Germans  begin  to  understand 
that  America  is  not  devoted  solely  to  bet- 
ter plumbing  and  more  chewing  gum,  but 
that  It  also  has  artistic  vitality  and  cre- 
atlveness.  We  Americans  have  been  all  too 
reticent  about  our  own  cultural  accomplish- 
ments, bowing  before  those  of  the  European 
Continent. 
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HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONiZlO 


ATTVmS 


M 


or  Mxw  jBaxrr 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  July  28    1949 

Ur.  ADDON1ZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
hearings  on  the  mllU&ry-aid  program 
scheduled  to  commence  tomorrow  be- 
fore the  Bonae  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  think  tt  Is  timely  to  call  the  atten- 
ttOB  ef  the  memt>?rs  to  the  editorial  on 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  New- 
ark News  of  July  2C.  The  editorial. 
whieta  ts  iBMfftcd  kgiow.  aummartoes  the 
President's  ar«aB«its  for  the  program 
and  recommends  its  adoption: 

UtLTtAJLl-km    noCSAM 

Prcstdent  Truman  nuUus  a  eoovlncug  caw 
for  the  approprlattOD  «t  •l.MSJXM.OOO  for 
Tartous  kUMlB  d  alUtarr  aid  to  nattooa  Tttal 
to  AoMrtMB  wwtty     itere. 


toco^>aiy  raquuas  a  pcacttul  en- 
at.     Tb*  «pmUo«  ef  match  an  «n- 

poltclas  hava  c«iM«d  oaany  nations  to 

another  war  and  th«  tola  at  their  Irca- 

TO  overram*  this  fear,  they  need  mill- 

I  all  they  can  afford.  This  is  not  enough. 
TiM  dsflcit  must  be  met  by  the  United  SUte«. 
iB  tbm  form  at  dollar  aid  to  increase  ibelr 
«fwa  akllltary  production,  of  the  transfer  oC 
certain  easential  Items  of  equipment  stkI  In 
Utm  aamees  ol  production  and  training  ex- 


■■•■■qilates  no  Indlscrlml- 
aalo  dlstrtbutlai.  ht  his  mrsssag*  to  Coo- 
lays  down  iBipsfflant  IimitaUona 
aid.  It  anvt  go  only  to  thoas 
It  MMMk  be  carefully  alio- 
It  misrt  BOC  ba  wasted.  It  must 
be  initiated  promptly.  Dnlees  we  act  with- 
out daUy.  we  may  lose  tha  ■aonasntum  al- 
ready gained  toward  recovery  and  pot  tt  leal 
stability,  especially  In  western  Burope. 
In  approving  tha  Atlantic  dafensa  pact. 
that  wa  bav«  a  com- 
o(  tetaraat  wltb  other  naltons  strag- 
to  dafand  weotem  political  and  eco- 
to  retain  the  right  to  live  as 
they  chooae  without  interference  or  Intiml- 
datlon.  With  or  without  the  treaty,  aa  wa 
have  learned  from  txperlenca.  we  cannot 
wbUa  aa  aggiaaaor  aata  In 
Uea- 


Xia  two  worM  wara  w 


ayatf  too  long 
to  tha  aM  of  our  frtenda.  Lend- 
and  the  dsafeiayer  deal  with  Britain 
Pvamlar  Baynaud'a  1940  plea  (or 
ai  alrplonaa  waa  met.  but  not  untu 
ywra  after  tt  waa  BWda.  and  then  at  terrible 
cost. 

Tbe  history  of  the  last  three  decades  sta- 
talns  Prealdent  Tl  il—n  when  be  says; 
-It  must  be  made  elaar  that  tha  United 
bas  no  taiiMlDii  la  tbe  event  oC  ^- 
.  of  allowtBg  tbe  peoples  at  m 
to  be  overrun  before  ite  own 
can  ba  brougbt   to   bear.     The 


military  assistance  now  proposed  Is  a  tangt- 
Me  ■sauranea  o<  ow  porpoaa  m  tbu  regard." 
TTiera  OMiy  ba  rdom  for  benaak  differences 
about  the  btll  which  spells  out  tba 
tbs  milltary-ald  program.  Congraaa 
erly  may  asfe  for  more  sssurance  awalnst 
waste.  Tbe  amounu  and  kinds  of  equip- 
ment that  are  to  ba  transferred  may  require 
illai  ■aslMii  But  on  tbe  aaaaagi  itself,  on 
tba  Fresldent's  basic  proaalBaa.  tbare  can  be 
BO  intelligent  dissent.  Rot.  eavtaUUy,  with- 
out contradicting  the  whole  aevna  a€  our 
foreign  policy  since  tba  and  a(  tha 
without  retreating  to  tbat 
which  we  have  learned  Is  mere  self-deception. 


Arca&i  Mcaa*  CegteBtmeBl 


Far«er«  Hare  a  Cty  Stake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  n.i  IWOI3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRgeENTATIVgS 

Thursday.  July  2i.  1949 

Ur.  YATES.  Itfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Caaiornia  Orange  News  for  June 
20.  1949: 


raavias  BAva  a  crrr  staks 
Facts  brought  out   in  a  study  of   urban 
consumer's  spending  habits  are  of  great  im- 
port to  farmers.     It  is  to  the  urban  dwellers 
In  our  centers  of  populstion,  theniselvea  non- 
produoera  of  food  and  fiber,  the  farmer  must 
look  for  his  prime  market.     A  fully  employed, 
well-paid  urban  populstion  means  a  greater 
effecUve  demand  for  (arm  products  at  good 
prices.     But  tven  full  employment  and  fair 
Income  for  this  great  bulk  of  consumers  of 
farm  products  csn  mean  a  diminishing  msr- 
ket  for  food  at  fair  prices  If  too  great  a  de- 
mand Is  mads  on  them  for  other  pseaasltlee 
of  life.     Pood,  clothing,  and  shelter  remstn. 
and  always  wtll  be.  the  prime  essentials  of 
living,  with  food  first  named  baeatoae  every- 
one mutt  eat.     Clothing  la  seeood  and  thst 
Item.  also.  Is  prime  with  the  farmer  because 
he  produces  the  fiber  from  which  clothing 
Is    made.     Tbe    third    Item,    shelter,    seems 
mora  reiBOta  frooi  tbe  farmers'  interest.    In 
tba    eaaplcs    problasM    surrounding    that 
human  neceealty,  shelter,  tha  entire  modem 
Industrial  and  commercial  structure  Is  en- 
wrapped and  Interwoven.     In  fact,  ao  com- 
ftlez  bas  become  the  problem  of  shelter,  the 
so-called    housing   situation    has    held    the 
center  of  tba  stags  In  the  public  mind  for 
the    past   a   or   4   years,    ever    since    World 
War  n  brooght  shout  unprecedented  con- 
gastloo  of  population  with  sttendant  hous- 
ing shortages.     But  when  the  cost  of  shelter, 
for  any  reason,  soars  out  of  proportion  tO 
the  costs  of  the  other  two  prtina  eaaantlala  of 
living,  food  and  clothing,  an  economic  un- 
balance quickly  upsets   the  family   budget. 
Hence,   when  city   landlords  clamor  for   an 
end  of  rent-control  laws  so  tbat  they  can 
a  don's  abara  of  tba  average  family 
for  ahaltar.  tha  farmer,  producer  of 
food  and  clothing  fiber,  has  a  vital  stake  at 
lasua.     Tbe  current  rent-decontrol  hearings 
now  being  held  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  dty  faoitty^  budcH  tbe  landlords  are  to 
be  allowod  to  daaaaad.  and  fat,  are  or  should 
be  of  atmoat  equal  ftBlaeaak  to  tiM  ftnaar  as 

sdly.  tt  is  Just  plain  good  bostneas  for  the 
farmer  to  help  see  to  tt  that  bla  etty  eua- 
tomers  are  not  fouged  out  of  too  targe  a 
ahara  of  their  buying  power  for  any  one  of 
the  three  baste  Uvlag  ■— antlals      Pood  coanM 
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nr 

HON.  CEGL  M.  HARDEN 

or  anuuA 

W  THB  ROU8Z  Of  RUnUNUfTAllVM 

Thursday.  July  21.  1049 

Mrs.  HARDFN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pgrayggion  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RaccRO.  I  wish  to  include  the  folkiwlxig 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  In  tbe 
Indianapolis  Star.  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

ABCAOIA     MSAMB    CON  IMMlMllft 

The  year  1849  was  notable  for  two  events, 
tha  discovery  of  gold  In  California  and  the 
founding  of  Arcadia  In  Hamilton  County.  Ind. 
A  hundred  years  later  there  Is  no  question 
as  to  which  cast  tbe  greater  shadow  on  his- 
tory. Neither  Is  there  any  doubt  tn  the  minds 
of  Hooslers  who  know  the  prosperous  up- 
Stau  farming  community  as  to  which  assays 
highest  In  unalloyed  blessings  conferred  on 
pioneers  and  their  descendants. 

Arcadia  today  Is  typical  of  the  small  towns 
which  have  been  the  backbone  of  th-  Nation 
in  a  century  uX  prcgreas.  shaping  its  character 
and  nurturing  Its  genius.  The  values  It  gave 
do  not  rise  and  fall  In  tbe  market  places. 
They  arc  the  root  of  all  that  is  lasting  In  this 
land  of  tha  free. 

Like  FortvUle.  Peru.  Palrmount.  and  other 
adomaaenU  of  the  Hooeler  scene  which  are 
100  years  old  in  1M9.  Arcadia  has  much  to 
remember.  Its  centennial  program,  which 
opened  yesterday  to  run  through  Sunday. 
wUl  honor  the  stout-hearted  men  who 
founded  the  community  and  their  sons  and 
the  sons  of  newcomers  who  made  its  slogan — 
Arcadia  has  everything  that  a  good  town 
should  have — no  Idle  boast.  Old-timers  will 
raoaU  tbe  natural  gas  boom-and-bust  of  the 
nineties  and  the  changea  that  have  come  wltb 
each  passing  decade. 

But  native  Arcadians  returning  from  the 
outalda  for  the  celebration  will  find  their 
home  place  basically  unchanged.  Like  its 
counterpart  In  ancient  Greece.  Arcadia  sig- 
nifies peace  and  eoBtOBtaaant.  "Love  must 
kiss  that  mortal's  ayaa  wbo  hopes  to  see  fair 
Arcady."  a  poet  once  sang.  Love  of  family, 
neighbor,  and  country  remains  the  key  to 
modem  Arcadia's  pleasant  charms,  a  cen- 
tury after  Its  birth.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
If  we  all  could  live  In  Arcadia. 


A  Tribute  to  Mautowec,  Wis.,  Orifiiutor 
•f  I  Aa  An  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wiscorfsiiv 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  July  2i.  1949 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  whole  SteU  of  Wisconsin — 
and  I  am  sure  the  wholg  Nation — Is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  idea  for  I  Am  An 
American  Day,  or.  as  It  was  originally 
called.  Citizenship  Day.  was  bom  in 
Manitowoc.  Wis.,  and  was  fostered  and 
developed  by  the  forward- looking  dti- 
zena  of  that  city. 

Manitowoc  is  a  thriring.  alert,  and 
patrtoUc  coauDunlty  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.     Hot  the 
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jetft  of  itfl  contributions  to  a  better 
Aawrica  has  been  the  pioneer  role  It 
played  in  the  derelopment  of  this  special 
day  dedicated  to  impressing  our  youth 
with  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
citizetiship. 

Manitowoc  not  only  originated  the 
Idea  for  I  Am  An  American  Day;  It  was 
instrumental  in  the  spread  of  this  cele- 
bration throughout  the  Nation.  Its 
efforts  for  national  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  this  day  culminated  in 
the  establishment  of  Citizenship  Day. 
later  changed  to  I  Am  An  American  Day. 
by  Congress  in  May  of  1940.  The  first 
Citizenship  Daj  celebrated  anywhere 
was  held  in  Manitowoc  on  May  21,  1939. 
In  a  simple  but  impressive  ceremony,  at- 
tended by  dignitaries  from  throughout 
the  State,  the  oath  of  citizenship  was 
administered  that  day  to  young  men  and 
women  of  Manitowoc.  It  was  the  first 
community  attempt  to  bring  to  these 
future  leaders  the  full  meaning  of  their 
rights  and  duties  as  good  American 
citizens. 

I  know  the  Members  will  join  me  in 
saluting  the  city  of  Manitowoc  and  its 
patriotic  citizens  for  giving  to  all  of  the 
Nation  the  inspiration  we  find  in  I  Am 
An  American  Day.  The  full  story  of  the 
origin  of  this  day  is  graphically  told  in 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  mayor 
of  Manitowoc.  Mr.  George  Sladky. 
Mayor  Sladky's  letter  is  included  as  part 
of  my  remarks  so  that  the  Nation  will 
know  the  splendid  role  of  Manitowoc  in 
the  esUblishment  of  I  Am  An  American 
Day: 

CiTT  or  Manitowoc.  Wis.. 

Omcz  or  Mator. 

July  21.  1949. 
Hon.  John  W.  BThnks, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dasa  CoNCHKssscAN  Bthnes:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record  and.  tn  the  event  that 
future  claims  mny  be  made  regarding  the 
origin  of  Citizenship  or  I  Am  An  American 
Day.  I  woxild  like  recorded,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Manitowoc,  the  facts 
leading  up  to.  and  the  establishment  of.  a 
national  Citizenship  Day. 

I  think  it  Important  that  these  facts  be 
raeordod  at  this  time,  considering  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  individuals  seeking 
credit  for  such  origin. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  an  occasional  cele- 
bration has  been  held  honoring  newly  nat- 
uralized citizens;  also,  that  the  Indians  con- 
sidered it  a  cause  for  celebration  when  one 
of  their  braves  attained  his  majority,  tut 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  a  concerted 
way  to  bring  together  at  a  special  ceremony 
both  newly  naturalized  and  the  youth  of  a 
community  or  communities  upon  attaining 
the  voting  age  of  21.  in  an  effort  to  Impress 
upon  them  the  Importance  of  their  new  as- 
signment and  privilege. 

It  was  during  an  adult  cla.ss  in  govern- 
ment at  the  Manitowoc  Vocational  School, 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  J. 
Colbert,  head  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin's extension  social  science  department  in 
the  faU  of  1938.  that  Dr.  Colbert.  In  stressing 
the  Importance  of  citizen  participation  in 
local  government,  remarked.  "I  think  It 
would  be  fine  If  we.  by  counties,  annually 
wculd  induct  all  boys  and  girls  becoming 
21  Into  the  electorate  after  giving  them  some 
idea  of  what  a  democratic  government  ex- 
pects of  them,  especially  explaining  to  them 
the  Issues  and  problems  of  local  government. 
If  democracy  bogs  down  in  local  rule.  It  cer- 
tainly can't  work  on  a  broader  scale." 


This  chance  remark  gave  the  class  food 
for  thought,  and  a  newspaperman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  commented  on  Dr.  Coibert's 
idea  In  an  editorial,  which  set  other  people 
to  thinking. 

When  the  dasa  met  again,  former  Judge 
Albert  H.  Schmidt,  now  retired,  proposed 
that  iho  class  sponsor,  as  a  project.  Dr.  Col- 
bert's plan  for  a  CltizemOilp  Day  for  Mani- 
towoc County.  The  motion  passed  unani- 
mously snd  Mr.  A.  L.  Nlmtz.  director  uf  the 
vocational  school,  was  drafted  to  head  the 
general  committee.  A  diligent  search  was 
then  begun  in  an  effort  to  round  up  all  per- 
sons eligible  to  vote  for  the  first  time,  and  all 
received  a  persortal  Invitation  to  attend 
classes  in  citizenahip.  Thirty-eight  dlflerent 
classes  were  organized  in  the  county  and 
were  condiKted  by  "cuslnessmen.  municipal 
and  county  cfflclala.  and  teachers,  under  tbe 
guidance  of  Dr.  Colbert.  A  handbook  cf  pro- 
cedure and  Instruction  was  provided  by  Dr. 
Colbert  through  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Things  moved  right  along  with  the  program 
being  given  much  radio  and  press  publicity 
throughout  the  country,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote and  spur  other  communities  to  foilow 
step  during  a  period  when  war  hung  heavy 
over  the  Nation.  A  resolution  was  sent  to 
Washington  requesting  that  a  National  Citi- 
zenship Day  Ije  observed  and  which  also  re- 
quested that  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation to  be  assembled  in  convention  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  November  30.  1938.  to  December  3. 
endorse  this  new  movement. 

After  many  months  of  continuous  work 
the  classes  culminated  In  a  single  yet  very 
impressive  and  colorful  ceremony  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  May  1939  (May  21.  1939) .  the 
flrst  Citizenship  Day.  Chief  Justice  Mar'.ln 
B.  Rosenberry,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Su- 
preme Court,  waa  oh  hand  to  administer  the 
oath  of  citizenship,  with  President  Clarence 
A.  Dykstra.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Gov.  Julius  P.  Hell,  and  Judge  Albert  H. 
Schmidt  as  well  as  other  dignitaries  tailing 
part  In  the  ceremonies.  Homes  and  busi- 
ness places  alike  displayed  the  American  flag 
and  buntings  and.  while  bands  played,  a  very 
lovely  parade.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  day  and  Including  the  young  and  newly 
naturalized  citizens  alike,  wotmd  its  way  to 
the  Ijeautliul  campus  grounds  of  the  Lincoln 
High  School  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
held  in  the  t)OWl.  This  marked  the  flrst  com- 
munity attempt  in  America  to  bring  citizens 
to  a  realization  and  awareness  of  their  duties 
and  privileges  as  citizens. 

Following  the  program  In  Bdanltowoc.  Mr. 
Hugh  S.  Bonar,  our  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  carried  on  correspondence  with  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  stressing  the  importance  of  such  pro- 
gram for  each  community  in  the  Nation.  He 
also  prepared  an  exhibit  of  materials  used  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  project  here 
and  set  this  up  for  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ventiCHi  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. The  officers  and  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  were 
so  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  this 
project  Itnown  as  the  committee  on  induc- 
tion Into  citizenship,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Bonar  as  chairman,  xinder  which  committee 
all  States  in  the  Union  provided  preparation 
and  recognition  projects  for  their  new  voters. 
as  correspondence  on  file  Indicates. 

The  support  of  the  American  Legion  and 
various  other  organizations  was  enlisted  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  lore  the  great  impor- 
tance of  undertalting  such  program  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Thereupon  a  resolution  waa 
sent  to  Congress  asking  that  citizenship  day 
be  otjserved  throughout  the  Nation  on  a  day 
especially  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

To  bring  this  project  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, and  which  was  an  Inspiration  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  meant  many  months  of 
constant  vigil  on  the  part  of  our  educators, 
finally  meeting  with  success  in  the  passage 
of  a  joint  resolution  In  Congress.  House  Joint 


Resolution  437,  SenaU  Joint  Reaolutlon  327. 
in  May  1940  becoming  Public  Reaolutlon  No. 
07  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congraaa.  third  aea- 
sion.  (United  SUtaa  SUtutaa  at  Large,  vol. 
54;  pt.  1,  p.  178,  cb.  1S8).  Tbe  measure  waa 
introduced  in  the  Houae  by  Jtepreaenuttve 
Joahua  L.  Johiu.  Republican.  Wisconsin, 
while  Senator  Liana  Kill.  Democrat.  Ala- 
bama, introduced  it  in  the  Senate.  Sugges- 
tion for  the  Joint  resolution  coming  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Senator  Hiram  W.  John- 
son. Republican.  California,  proposed  amend- 
ment changing  Citizenship  Day  to  I  Am  An 
American  Day  (H.  Rept.  3008.  76th  Cong..  3d 
sess.  I  ( Foregoing  information  secured  from 
Library  of  Congress.) 

I  take  the  prlvUege  of  quoting  excerpta 
from  several  of  the  many  editorials  on  the 
event  held  in  Manlto^woc  in  1939: 

Manitowoc      Herald-Tlmes.      October     24, 

1938,  Judge  Albert  H.  Sdunldt  said,  referring 
to  Dr.  R.  J.  Colbert's  proposal  that  Manitowoc 
Institute  an  annual  program  to  Install  per- 
sons who  have  reached  the  age  of  21  Into 
the  status  of  citizenship :  "Let  us  organize  at 
once  this  iniual.  promising,  vitalising  youth 
citizenship  fraternity,  not  only  fo'  Bianlto- 
woc  and  Wisconsin,  but  on  a  national  scale 
for  the  whole  United  States." 

Manitowoc  Herald-Tlmes.  December  17. 
!938.  referring  to  Mr.  Bruce  Catton  s  editorial 
Manitowoc  Does  Something  lor  the  Ameri- 
can Way  under  the  NRA  service  which  en- 
Joyed  a  dally  circulation  of  730  newspapers 
In  the  United  States,  "will  spread  the  name 
of  Manitowoc  and  Manitowoc's  citizenship 
program  throughout  the  country."  and  "all 
of  which  adds  up  to  a  flrst-rate  idea — one 
which.  Judging  by  the  Inquiries  the  Manito- 
woc people  have  received,  is  going  to  be 
widely  copied  in  other  cities,  and  which 
fully  deserves  to  l>e  copied  " 

Tulsa  Tribune.  Tulsa.   Okla  .   January    15. 

1939.  editorial  by  Richard  Lloyd  Jones.  Col- 
Ijert  Has  the  Big  Idea,  and  letter  to  R.  T. 
Baync.  edltfjr  of  Manitowoc  Herald-Tlmes. 
January  16,  1939: 

"Ekah  Me.  Batnb:  If  you  fellows  up  there 
ca  1  do  this  thing  with  the  drama  and  rich- 
ness and  color  that  our  traditions  deserve, 
and  so  sell  America  to  the  voters  of  tomor- 
row, Manitowoc  will  have  launched'  a  na- 
tional practice  and  education  which  will 
Ijecome  universal  in  the  land. 

"If  the  news  reports,  on  which  I  base  this 
editorial,  ar.3  true,  Bfanltowoc  today  bears 
the  flag  in  the  forefront  of  our  national 
procession. 

"Congratulations  and  good  wishes. 
"Cordially  yours. 

"Richard  Llotd  Jones." 

December  31,  1938.  Mr.  Clarence  Dykstra  as 
president    of    the    University    of    Wisconsin 
haQed   a   National   Cltlzenslilp    Day   as    the 
answer  to  the  very  apparent  need  not  only 
for  the  youth  of  the  Nation  but  also  as  a  time 
for  all  citizens   to   reaffirm   their   belief   In 
America,    and    offered    the    services    of    the 
university  to  promote  and  assist  In  carrying 
out  such  program,  as  did  John  Studebaker. 
United   States   Commissioner    of    Education. 
Also  submitted  for  Inclusion  in  the  record 
are  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Dr.  Colliert  in 
an    mterv^lew    with    the   reporter    fi-om    the 
Christian   Science   Monitor   In   an  editorial 
dated  December  31,  1938: 
"I 
"Question.  Is  this  a  new  idea  In  this  coun- 
try?    Is  there  any  slmUar  movement  In  the 
United  States? 

"Answer.  I  think  the  idea  of  Citizenship 
Day.  as  planned  here,  is  something  new  to  the 
United  States.  Here  and  there,  and  now  and 
then,  we  hear  of  a  patriotic  organization,  a 
political  party  local,  a  social  settlement,  a 
church,  or  a  local  school,  staging  an  evening 
program  In  honor  of  a  small  class  of  foreign- 
ers who  have  completed  their  naturalization 
requirements  and.  sometimes,  as  a  round-up 
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Jort  b«far«  %  prtmary  or  an  elec- 
Hi«n.  too.  tbcre  mn  aeTeral  national 
pnU  which  aim.  In  one  way  or  anoUier. 
to  tat«nslf>'  a  •ort  of  nationalistic  smU:  for 
example,  a  national  committee  on  Oonatl- 
ttttton  Day.  the  national  redcdlcatlon  eom- 
WttHtam.  BowcTer.  Cltlnnshlp  Day.  aa  bar* 
planned.  U  quite  a  different  Idea; 

"(a)  It  u  baaed  on  and  empbaalaea  the 
CMMty  and  local  Korcmment — unless  de- 
■Mcncy  Is  a  succcaa  In  tbeat  unlU.  It  cannot 
be  expected  to  function  effectlTely  In  State 
and  Ration. 

"(b)  It  Is  fostered  and  canied  out  under 
the  1— dcnhlp  of  the  public-school  authorl- 
ttaa  tha  acency  that  has  long  been  recog- 
nlaad  as  being  responsible  for  dtlam 
training 

-(c»  It  U  developed  and  stagad  through 
eomnuntty  organisation  and  cooperation. 
Including  participation  of  every  agency  and 
orfanlxation  In  the  county — It  Is.  In  other 
words,  a  deovonstratloD  of  community  spirit 
and  responsibility 

"(d)  It  Is  planned  as  a  twofold  program: 
(a)  TD  reach  and  Instruct  the  new  Totcrs 
(natlTe-bom )  and  tb)  to  glTc  all  dtlaens 
an  opportunity  to  think  together  and  get  • 
livelier  Interest  In  governmcnUl  affairs. 

~(e)  It  Is  staged  after  spring  prlmarlaa 
•tactions  are  over  to  purposely  avoid  any 
poUtleal  tamparlttg.  It  Is  non- 
and  nonpartlaan. 


"QuestkMi  Do  you  expect  the  Idea  to 
1?  Do  you  hope  to  make  the  cerc- 
an  annual  event? 
'Answer.  There  issmi  Uttla  quasUon  about 
^trending.  It  has  already  received 
fseorabia  nswapUy  and  editorial  comment  In 
papers  from  coast  to  coaat.  There  are  two 
ways  In  which  social  movemenu  arc  sUrted : 
(a)  by  proclamation  or  turning  Ideas  loose 
to  be  actad  upon  as  Interested  groups  see 
fit;  vbi  by  setting  a  pattern  from  which  It 
may  spread  We  have  dlscusaed  the  merits 
and  waalUMBScs  of  each  and  concluded  to 
set  aa  esample.  It  is  exi>ected  to  make 
Ip   Day   an   annual   event  all   over 


It 


'•m 
What  Is  the  prime  purpose?  la 
rthlng  to  the  effect  of  making  Amerl- 
aruve  rather  than  paaalve.  as  are  the 
rmfntaia  in  other  nations?  Is  there  any 
sttuattoa  la  the  Uoiud  Statea  which  calls 
for  such  a  move? 

"Answer.  The  prime  purpose  of  this  move- 
ment docs  not  relate  to  oatlunallam,  the  way 
In  vlilcti  tbc  queation  Implies.  It  la  not  a 
fli^> waring,  esijile  screaming  sort  of  active 
WW  dssire— quite  the  contrary. 
point  Is.  ewch  year  the  duties  and  re- 
of  government  become  more 
affect  the  cltlaen's  dally  Ufs  at 
number  of  points.  Therefore, 
Bslf-foeernment  today  requlraa  that  the 
voter  take  a  mo^e  active  and  more  Intelli- 
gent Intereet  In  hla  government  than  was  re- 
qntowd  of  ti»  clttasB  of  yesterday  He  assda 
to  kaov  ■Mve  about  tb»  new  demands  oa 
elected  cttdals  as  vrell  as  the  duties  of  the 
Increaalng  ntmiber  of  appointed  oOclala.  Ha 
should  know  something  about  civil 
and  what  It  naeans  to  build  a  modem 
racy  which  requires  the  skills  of  highly 
traUied  minds.  The  old  saddlebags  stand- 
do  not  meet  madam  nsads  'Tl.'ne 
andsat  food  uncouth '  All  dtlaeus 
ara  Intatfstod  In  the  tax  dollsr.  In  what  It 
d  Msr  It  can  be  made  to  buy  more 
Ot  thla  program  Is  to  give  the  voters 
a  ciMUMa  to  fst  so^ualnted  with  their  gor- 
•maMat.  bsglnnlaf  at  home,  and  to  laara 
how  to  lun  It  to  their  liking— and  take  a 
pride  In  It.  We  ara  not  conosmed 
what  It&ly  or  Oermaoy  la  doing.  We 
w  not  spreading  dreads,  fears,  and  preju- 
We  are  not  Msntloolnc  thsse  natloo- 
nlffhtmaras.  We  need  not  fear  any 
if    uur    cttMens    are    entnuslasUcally 


active  m  their  local  govemmenU.  and  we 
believe  that  thla  wUl  Insure  their  Intelligent 
participation  in  StaU  and  national  affairs. 
yiyno»««i«  therefore.  Is  oo  local  government, 
township.  vUlage,  city  and  cotinty— the 
county  unit.  The  State  and  Nation  rightly 
have  their  place  next,  and  ao  It  la  arranged 
In  the  program. 

"We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  much  sentiment  abroad  these  days  tend- 
ing to  confuse  and  undermine  the  eonfldcnos 
of  the  young  American  In  regard  to  his  gov- 
ernment. This  lesds  to  sU  sorts  of  nega- 
tive actions  and  organ Izatlona.  It  glvea  the 
rabble-rouser  fertile  soli  to  cultlvste.  We 
are  attempting  to  And  a  aotind.  wholesome, 
genuinely  democratic  way  to  cure  this  nega- 
tivism. 

"TV 

'Question.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Instruc- 
tional meetings  of  new  voters  slmllsr  to 
th<tt  of  youth  camps  and  organizations  In 
other  counules?  (That  Is.  In  the  teaching 
of  nationaiUm.  There  Is  a  difference,  of 
course.  In  the  kinds  of  nstlocallsm  taught.) 

"Answer  The  purpose  of  the  meetings 
with  the  young  voters  Is  not  similar  to  that 
of  youth  camps  snd  organizations  In  other 
countries.  Thla  fact  should  i  be  very  clear. 
The  materlala  we  are  assembling  for  the  38 
discussion  groups  of  new  voters  of  Mani- 
towoc County  (one  for  each  township,  vil- 
lage, and  city  ward)  reflect  three  alms:  (a) 
To  acquaint  the  new  voters  (and  others) 
with  the  set-up  of  their  local  government — 
as  to  what  olBcers  are  elected,  wlilch  onea 
are  appointed,  and  their  respective  duties 
and  their  place  In  the  dally  Uvea  of  the  cltl- 
xena.  It  alao.  through  charts  and  brief  out- 
lines, gives  them  a  view  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Cover  amenta,  (b)  The  plan  Is  ar- 
raikged  to  encourage  and  stimulate  discus- 
sion and  questions  without  partisan  preju- 
dice or  effort  to  restrain  expression  of  view- 
points, (c)  It  also  alms  to  Inspire  and  cre- 
ate a  more  dynan\lc  enthualaam  In  govern- 
mental affairs.  Bach  discussion  group  will 
sleet  lu  own  chairman  and  plan  lu  partici- 
pation In  the  evenu  of  Cltlaenshlp  Day. 
Some  competition  among  theae  units  will  be 
a  bit  of  the  spice  ot  Cltlaenshlp  I>ay. 

"V 

"Question.  How  many  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  take  part?  Toung  votsrs  only,  or 
new  cittsens  and  perhaps  the  gsasral  public? 

"Answer.  Participation  In  Manitowoc 
County  u  involving  the  whole  community- 
young  and  old  There  are  now  several  hun- 
dred people  meeting  weekly  to  discuss  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  plan  and  program.  Sxxrh 
an  event  Is  not  achieved  by  merely  sending 
out  Inviutlons.  It  Is  a  continuous  educa- 
tional project  with  Cttlaenahlp  Day  as  the 
climax  each  year.  As  to  the  program  Itself— 
there  are  approximately  1.200  new  voters  la 
Manltcwoc  County;  the  music  organtxatlons 
ST'*  to  be  massed,  hands,  drum  corps,  and 
choruses:  the  entire  citizenry.  Individually 
and  t>y  organtsaUon.  are  helping  both  prior 
to  and  during  Cltlaenshlp  Day.  It  Is  hardly 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  who  will 
have  a  band — some  have  guessed  40,000  at 
least. 

"vi 

"Question.  Who  will  the  Instructors  and 
directors  of  the  educational  program  be? 

"Answer.  The  directors  of  Instruction  will 
be  University  of  Wtoeonata  txtenslon  teach- 
ers, high-school  civics  and  history  teachers, 
farm  agents,  and  other  quallQed  persons  In 
the  community  A  committee  of  school  ad- 
min istra  tors  of  the  county  and  city  systems 
select  these  discussion  leaders,  and  approve 
the  materlala  that  have  been  developed  from 
tb«  vsokly  round-table  diactisslons.  The 
school  buildings,  as  far  as  possible,  will  b« 
used  for  meetings." 

I  tbotltttt  It  well  to  Include  the  foregoing 
In  Um  rsesffd  as  it  sxplalns  more  clearly  than 
I  ooudd  Or.  Oeltoart's  alms  and  Ideals  in 
•  project  of  this  type  io  bring 


shout  a  more  alert  and  better  informed  In- 
dividual, and  therefore  a  better  citizen  and 
ultUaatsly  a  grsater  America. 
Baspoctfully  submitted. 

Ocoscx  J.  SiJU«T,  Mayor. 


Prvponeots  of  Aid  to  Edvcadoo  Shoald 
Watch  Their  Fif  ures 


■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  FI3fNSTI.VAI<nA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA  IIVBS 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  July  30,  1949.  Ttiis  article  points  up 
the  inaccuracy  of  figures  used  by  the 
proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  serves  to  substantiate  the  l)ellef  of 
many  of  us  that  there  Ls  small  Justifica- 
tion for  this  program  which  has  l)een 
urged  upon  the  American  people.  The 
editorial  follows: 

tnx  som  QXTiSB 


■DXxranoM-Bnx  surposn 
ncusxs 

Tor  months  on  end  we  have  had  to  dig  ths 
desk  out  from  under  heaps  and  heaps  of 
propaganda,  most  of  it  sent  out  by  the  Ns- 
tlonal  Education  Association.  In  favor  of  the 
bin  to  set  up  a  Pederal  subsidy  (or  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Sometimes  we 
wish  we  had  saved  more  of  this  voluminous 
msterial  from  the  rendering  works  because, 
had  we  done  so.  we  might  not  have  mlissri 
a  nice  piece  of  statlstte  flsinf  which  caught 
the  eye  of  PrssMeot  Laursacs  U.  Oould.  of 
Carleton  College. 

The  Item,  which  was  not  from  NEA  but  Is 
contained  In  the  report  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  I/ibor  and  Public  Welfare,  was  this: 

"According  to  United  States  Census  esti- 
mates for  1947.  about  4.(X)0,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  &  and  17  stcend  no  schjol 
whatever." 

Thla  was  obviously  Intended  to  set  every- 
body to  moaning  and  groaning  about  how 
many  underprivileged  children  there  were 
In  the  United  Sutes  of  America  and  how 
tbsy  wculd  never  become  privileged  until 
etfveatloe  had  passed  under  the  control  of 
santhM"  costly  Pederal  bureaucracy. 

President  Oould  thought  sbkiut  it  long 
sncnjgh  to  analyse  the  figures.  In  an  address 
In  Washington  In  May  he  pointed  out  that 
"In  many  States  compulsory  education  doea 
not  start  until  0  or  7  years  of  age  and  some 
sad  eoapulslon  st  16.  Of  the  4.000.000  re- 
ferred to  above.  24)0,000  wsrs  only  5  years 
old.  :M,0C0  were  6.  and  1.406,000  were  16  and 
17  la  sum.  3.63S.000  of  theas  «jOOO,000  un- 
derprtmsfsd  were  cither  too  young  to  go 
to  school  or  old  enough  to  be  legslly  excused 
from  ftirther  education.  Of  the  remaining 
975.000  chUdren  uot  In  school  In  1»47,  It  la 
likely  that  numy  wsiw  piiyalcal  or  mental  de- 
fectives. Osrtataly  noC  aU  of  them  were  tmy 
blue-veined  waifs  or  sharecroppers'  slaveys 
denied  an  education  and  whimpering  pitl- 
fuUy  for  Uncle  Sam  to  give  them  one.  At 
any  rsM,  the  Ogurs  Isnt  4.000.000. 

It  Is  poaaible  to  make  a  caae  for  limited 
Kderal  support  eC  sdMMl  lysr— is  la 
Sutss  wMeh  ask  tar  M 
to  Mats-highway  systems  and  Pederal 
iMiM  of  agrtctiltural  educaUon  have 
wsU  la  the  past  and.  with  actual  adminis- 
tration left  by  sUtute  in  the  handd  of  the 
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local   authorities,  similar   aid   might   safely 
be  advar.ced  to  necessitous  communities. 

However,  the  advocates  of  Pederal  aid  do 
their  cause  ro  good  by  crooking  the  figures 
and  belittling  the  progress  which  the  States, 
even  the  so-called  backward  ones,  have  made 
in  recent  y»ara.  Further,  their  disclaimers 
of  any  intent  to  interfere  with  local  school 
administration  or  to  use  school  systems  for 
propaganda  purposes  have  not  allr.jed  the 
Buaplclcns  of  those  who  predict  that  the 
old  rtile  will  still  prevail,  that  he  who  pays 
the  piper  calls  the  tune.  So  deep  Is  this 
suspicion  of  Federal  intent  that,  according 
to  Representative  Gwiwv.  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  House  committee  which  dealt 
with  the  bill,  "not  a  single  State  authority 
of  any  kind,  no  State  board  of  education, 
no  county  or  municipality  has  appeared  to 
support  it." 


i 

Tan  I  Nats  Mit  Honey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  JAMES 

or   PZ>"NSTI.V.\«iIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
problem — a  terrifying  problem. 

How  can  I  ecxplain  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmers  why  I  vote  for  price  sup- 
port for  tung  nuts  when  they  a5k  me. 
"Was  Iss  der  tung  nuts?" 

How  can  I  save  my  political  skin  when 
my  suburban  constituents  ask,  "What  if 
we  ain't  got  no  tung  nuts?    Who  cares?" 

T^Tiat  can  I  say  to  ail  of  them  if  I  vote 
to  drop  a  few  dimes  of  their  taxes  into 
the  tin  cups  of  the  tung  nutters  when 
not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  know 
what  a  tung  nut  i5? 

My  people  know  about  potatoes  and 
such  things,  but  I  will  have  to  know  the 
answers  to  a  lot  of  questions  if  I  vote  for 
this  "timg  nuts  mit  honey"  bill.  Do  you 
eat  them  raw  or  do  you  cook  them?  If 
you  do  not  eat  them,  what  are  they  good 
for? 

A  kind  colleague  has  told  me  you  make 
paint  out  of  them,  but  I  think  he  was 
kidding.  Another  told  me  something 
I  must  not  repeat  here,  and  I  am  going 
nuts  about  this  thing  because  I  think  I 
ought  to  vote  for  every  bill  that  gives 
away  money  to  everybody  for  nothing. 

I  know  I  can  talk  my  way  cut  of  voting 
billions  of  dollars  for  this  and  that,  and 
I  know  I  can  make  my  people  weep  and 
wring  my  hand  in  pride  when  I  explain 
my  heroic  stand  in  building  a  solid  gold 
road  block  across  the  path  of  Stalin's 
march  into  Europe.  I  can  even  get  away 
with  voting  away  millions  and  millions 
fcr  anything  my  people  have  read 
about — heard  atx)ut  or  seen  about — but 
a  tung  nut  is  something  else  again. 

How.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  ask  to  know: 

Jnst  what  would  happen  to  this  covmtry 
of  ours  if  the  price  of  tung  nuts  just 
went  along  with  the  craving  for  tung 
nuts.  It  cannot  be  that  every  taxpayer 
in  the  country  is  so  nuts  alwut  tung  nuts 
thaX  be  would  want  them  at  the  highest 
ponlble  cost. 

And  now  about  the  honey.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  l>ees  do  about  all  the 
work  of  making  hcxiey,  and  they  don't 


l>elong  to  unions,  so  the  wages  have  not 
changed  in  the  past  several  thousand 
years — furthermore,  they  do  not  vote. 

If  the  guy  who  owns  the  bees  wants  to 
live  a  little  better  than  he  does — all  he 
has  got  to  do  is  get  some  more  bees.  He 
just  cannot  miss.  Like  most  everybody 
except  farmers,  the  keeper  of  the  bees 
and  the  timg  nutter  are  just  common 
businessmen — and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  any  consideration  whatever. 

I  hope  I  can  find  a  good  line  to  feed  my 
constituents — if  I  vote  for  this  bilL 


Me't  the  Irish  Bonier  Peacefully  Away 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAilKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    K.\STIJIKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Irish  Press  an 
article  concerning  the  discussion  by  Sir 
Basil  Brooke,  the  six-county  premier  in 
Belfast,  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Frank  Aiken  in  the  Irish  Dail.  B4r. 
Aiken,  who  besides  being  a  member  of 
the  Daii  is  also  an  outstanding  leader  of 
the  Irish  bar.  replied  in  an  open  letter 
which  frankly  answers  Sir  Basil  and  re- 
futes any  attempt  of  the  officeholders 
in  Belfast  to  justify  the  continuance,  or 
even  the  existence,  of  the  northern 
border. 

Because  the  letter  of  Mr.  Aiken  is  so 
frank  in  calling  the  shots  on  the  reasons 
for  partition,  the  evil  resvilts  which  en- 
sued, and  the  undemocratic  processes  by 
which  whose  in  office  contrive  to  retain 
their  jobs.  I  feel  that  this  article 
including  the  letter  should  be  made 
available  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  there- 
fore requesting  that  this  article  from  the 
Irish  Press  be  included  as  a  pait  of  my 
remarks. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Frank  Aiken  has  written  under  yes- 
terday's date  an  open  letter  to  Sir  BasU 
Brooke.  The  'e'ler  arises  from  a  speech  at 
Belfast  by  the  six-ccunty  premier  In  which 
he  referred  to  recent  statements  hy  Mr.  Aiken 
in  the  Eteil. 

Mr.  Aiken,  on  the  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Dall.  on  Wednesday  night  week 
last,  raised  the  matter  adjourned  from  the 
previous  Thursday — his  appeal  to  the 
Taoiseach  to  get  in  the  gtms  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  "I.  R.  A" — and  again  urged  that 
this  be  done,  so  that  the  temptation  to  use 
force  for  the  restoration  of  territorial  unity 
wotjld  he  taken  from  the  young  men  who 
have  the  force. 

Mr.  Aiken  said  that  the  undoing  of  parti- 
tion would  have  to  be  accomplished  by  con- 
stitutional methods. 

Speaking  at  a  Unionist  meeting  in  Belfast 
on  Wednesday  night  last.  Sir  BasU  said: 
"Should  any  young  men  attempt  to  create 
trouble  in  this  country  as  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Aiken.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  the 
Government  will  deal  with  them  In  such  a 
way  that  they  will  regret  ever  having  come 
here  to  disturb  the  peace." 

ocxsTTow  OF  roacs 
Mr.  Aiken's  letter  is  as  follows: 
"Mt  DKjut  Sim  BAsn.:  Referring  to  your  allu- 
sion the  other  day  to  a  recent  speech  of  mine. 


there's  no  need  for  you  and  dm  to  beat  about 
the  bu&h  on  the  question  of  force.  You 
claim  the  right  to  use  force  to  maintain  par- 
tition In  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people,  end  I  hold  they  have  a  thousand 
times  better  right  to  use  force  to  restors 
unity. 

"In  <a^er  to  keep  yotir  party  In  power  you 
w^ant,  subconsciously  perhaps,  a  little  force 
to  t>e  used  ineffectively  against  partition. 
Just  what  would  keep  the  B  men  out  of 
bed  an  odd  night  a  week  would  keep  your 
friends  cosy  in  Stormont.  I  don't  want,  and 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  prevent,  the  use  of 
that  measure  of  force.  Neither  do  I  want 
to  use  force  at  a.1.  even  overwhelming  force, 
to  settle  the  matter.  When  the  Irish  people 
have  gathered  such  force,  and  I  believe  long 
befcff-e  it.  the  border  will  have  melted  away 
peacefully. 

"To  the  young  and  innocent  force  seems 
a  simple,  direct,  and  sure  way  to  achieve  a 
Just  and  desirable  end.  Indeed,  as  you  knew, 
there  are  some  who  think  the  use  of  force 
Is  good  in  itself.  But  oldsters  like  us  have 
seen  strange  results  even  from  Its  successful 
use.  The  German  rifles  the  British  Tories 
supplied  you  with  in  1913  undoubtedly  de- 
feated home  rule,  but  they  brought  out  the 
nfles  of  Easter  week  and  of  1919-21. 

"Lloyd  George's  threat  of  immediate  and 
terrible  war.  of  which  he  had  given  the  Irish 
I>eople  a  foretaste,  brought  about  the  de- 
feat of  De  Valera's  proposals  for  peace  and 
cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth  and 
secured  the  acceptance  of  the  partition  and 
King  clauses  in  the  treaty;  btrt  where  is  the 
sensible  Englishman  who  would  not  have 
welcomed  that  solution  in  recent  years  for 
Burma.  India,  and  all  Ireland? 

omcs  Atn  powss 

"But  whatever  difBcuitles  the  great  and 
glorious  victory  of  partition  brought  to  Brit- 
ain elsewhere  it  brought  office  and  power 
to  your  selected  friends  and  satisfaction  to 
your  British  Tory  patrons.  The  Liberal  Party 
m  Britain  was  smashed;  ITlster  was  the  right 
card  for  the  Tories  to  play,  as  Lord  Ran- 
dolph prophesied. 

"For  29  years  the  Nationalists  have  hewn 
wood  and  drawn  the  water  fcr  you,  and  your 
fellow  top-levelers.  That  is  a  very  long 
time  in  these  days  when  victories  stay  won 
for  stich  a  short  time. 

"During  this  period  hundreds  of  govern- 
ments have  fallen;  dozens  of  countries  have 
been  conquered  and  many  of  them  freed 
again:  many  empires  hsve  expanded  and 
contracted  like  concertinas:  booms  have 
burst  and  sltunps  have  soared:  even  the 
Bank  of  England  fell:  but,  all  the  while, 
your  party,  particularly  the  inner  circle  of 
yotir  party,  gerrymandered  and  grew  from 
strength  to  strength. 

"Some  day  the  ealeiilation  may  he  made 
as  to  what  partltkm  will  have  cost  in  blood 
and  tears  to  the  six  counties,  to  Ireland,  to 
Britain,  and  to  the  world.  I  don't  want  to 
exaggerate  otir  Importarce  as  a  nation 
among  nations.  But  we  were  and  are  still 
a  test  case — and  a  well-known  test  case. 
What  Britain  judged  right  in  her  treatment 
of  her  neigh'oor  Ireland  became  the  legal 
precedent  governing  the  relations  of  strong 
nations  with  weak. 

"If,  for  strategic  reasons,  it  was  right  for 
England,  the  champion  of  small  nations,  to 
partition  and  hold  portion  of  Ireland  against 
the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  could  it  be  wrong  for  Japan  to  seize 
pcotion  of  China,  or  Italy  to  selae  Abyssinia 
and  Albania,  or  for  Germany  to  a»tme  Den- 
mark and  Norway  smd  Holland  and  Belgium, 
or  for  Russia  to  seize  Finland  and  Latvia  and 
Poland  and  Hungary. 

"Indeed,  if  tomorrow  Russia  suddenly 
swooped  on  the  40.000.000  Britons  to  improve 
the  strategic  position  of  the  200,000,000  Rus- 
sians, what  right  has  a  British  partitionist 
to  object?     If  it  was  right  for  England  to 
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or  for  IHfla.  after  )u<lc>owi  ta- 
fUtrsUon.  ItquUUtkxi.  and  plantation,  to 
grab  aad  boM  avary  country  alM  can  raacn. 
'Tov  aad  I  ••  IrMnften.  aa  Ulatanaan.  and 
H  aiB-«ount7  aaa.  alglit  lata  a  eartaln  aat- 
in  iiilin  BrttaaB  f«ap  Om  wblrl- 
aa  you  ar«  to  Jbtin  Ban'i  heart 
ha  wmnta  Italp  la  war.  ta  paaca  be  trlea 
to  nn  fou  on  tba  cfaaap  W*  know  the  loca- 
taon  or  tba  laat  aupiuaaU  ana  to  ba  aldad  In 
tba  pact,  and  «•  luapact  wa  know  It  tar  tba 


a  Tin  atTa 


I 


If  mm  aalghborii  rotrf  la  awa|^  away. 
vlU  tba  irtilrlwtatf  Wow  ttaalf  out  baCora  u 
raodMa  oa?  Tbara'a  tba  rub.  It  would  be 
artaar  tor  oa.  I  tbmk.  to  ualie  In  pcrvuadlng 
bba  to  naand  bia  vaya  and  aow  peace  vbUe  be 
■Creoctb 
"1  raaaaibar  aa  a  child  the  weary  trudge 

MlHaaod  by  the 
of  ifta«tti«  lb  ball  wttb  King 
amy  la  reply  to  the  Mlutaikm  To  heU  with 
tbe  Pope.'  IMtbcT  I  nor  the  other  toddlera 
knew  tbao  that  Hia  nollnaai  the  Pope  and 
Majaaty  Kln«  WlUtam  bad  been  aiUaa  on 
Bofaa.  But  v«.  ail  o(  ua.  know  today 
both  Oatboitca  aztd  ProtaatanU  oa  tbe 
It  are  alUaa  la  dafenaa  oT  coouaon 
•ub)ect  to  relentleaa  attack 

"■rttaCa  today  la  haTlng  her  laat  chance 
of  tfottig  food  with  the  rcaouroaa  sUU  at  her 
ibipiiaal.  BoK  bar  milltaiT  potaatial  la  vital- 
ly aatfaoatf  by  tba  waokaaaa  of  her  moral 
paaMiB.  11m  aseeaaa  of  waetam  ctTlllaaUoti 
bi  tbe  atnaggja  that  la  wanning  up  depends 
only  opoa  aallttary  wcapona  but  upon 
paoplaa  who  kaoav  tba  prtn- 
for  aad  who  ba'va  aaaa  tbaaa 
practiead  by  tboae  who  aak  tbem  to  fight 

can  only  put  the  fin- 

a  Borepa  allowed  to  be 

by  paeplaa  w1m>  bave  no  deflniu 

t^  wbleb  tbay  are  prepared  to  act 

all  occaalona  and  for  wblcb  tbey  are  pre- 

_ao  rigbt  >o  oa— pf  aay  t^x  of 

Itaau?      If   BoC,    her    right    can    only 

aAactlTely  be  denied  by  tboae  whoae  alate  la 
clean  of  auch  offenaaa.  BrltaXnl  military 
eontrlbution  cannot  oCaet  tba  handicap  aba 
li  to  weatera  ctTtllaatlaB  ao  leog  aa  aba  coa- 
ttauaa  to  occxipy  any  portlan  of  Ireland 
•galnat  the  wiabea  of  the  orarwbalaai^  ma- 
jority of  lu  tnhahltanu. 

"It  la  a  attuatkm  worth  thlnkti^  about, 
'^ours  ralthfuUy. 

"PkawK  AncsM." 


Efod  W  Trmio-Afrccacatt  Proffraai  •■ 
Aacricaa  PetrolcaHi  lodmstry 


BXTSNSION  OP  RSMAIULB 

or 

HON  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  THS  B0081  or  KOBMBrrATim 

Mr.  CLOAT.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
aU  read  Um  FrwManl'a  OMHafg  «(  July 
11.  a*  tea  mwiniiiKiad  to  ladMtry 
aad  t/mlmmm  tta*t  production  of  toodc 
to  increased  to  that  a 
of  BOtlotial   Income  can  be 


or  ffoal  thug  tn^tftttd 
bo  brokoo  doarn  lato  llg  mofiflii 
ao  that  *o  aw  aiiof  vbothcr 
bad  rertrlallom  in 


the  way  of  each  portlmlor  InduiCiT  of 
Mich  nature  as  to  preyent  the  oeMtve- 
ment  of  its  proper  part  of  the  expan- 
ilott.  At  this  time  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tlon  to  certain  coodtdoaa  which  will  pre- 
vent tht:  petroleum  Industry  of  the 
United  States  from  going  fomrard. 

Actlnc  under  authority  delegated  by 
tho  Presktent.  the  SUte  Department  is 
taklnir  more  than  $2,000,000  a  day  from 
our  domestic  oil  industry  and  giving  it 
to  five  or  %\x  large  companies  operating 
out5ide  the  United  States.  Through  the 
trade-agreements  program  as  adminis- 
tered, we  are  giving  our  domestic  mar- 
kets in  petroleum  to  these  large  com- 
panies. Through  various  ingenious  de- 
vices in  the  form  of  sotaakttary  companies. 
vast  amounts  of  Ineont  are  siphoned 
away  from  our  domestic  economy.  It 
has  already  been  brought  out  in  con- 
gressional Investigations  that  there  has 
been  an  avoidance  of  taxes  to  the  Federal 
OoTemment  on  eamincs  which  were 
made  by  selling  foreign  oU  to  the  armed 
The  effect  U  tflMJtroug  to 
of  independent  opermtors  in 
this  country. 

Many  of  these  giant  companies  have 
sutasMlbry  companies  operating  m  my 
State  of  Texas.  These  local  companies 
now  face  reduced  income  and  reduced 
employment  while  their  brother  subsidi- 
ary OMnpanies  which  operate  abroad 
continue  to  increase  their  income.  Some 
of  them  are  incorporated  in  countries 
where  little  tax  is  paid  and  in  such  cases 
none  is  paid  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  still  time  to  correct  the  weak- 
ness of  the  trade-agreements  program. 
If  the  administration  cannot  or  will  not 
act — and  It  has  thus  far  given  no  sign 
that  it  means  to  do  so— then  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  do  so.  We  should 
attend  to  it  that  the  correction  applies 
not  only  to  future  trade  agreements  but 
to  all  that  are  now  In  force. 

Petroleum  is  the  vital  fluid  of  our  econ- 
omy today.  The  expansion  program 
which  has  t>een  recommended  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  a  large  supply  of  oil 
products.  The  needs  probably  will  t>e 
greater  than  they  now  are.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  have  the  assurance  that  all 
needs  can  be  met.  Such  would  not  be  the 
case  if  development  of  known  reserves 
and  the  discovery  of  new  reserves  should 
come  to  a  stop.  We  have  two  known 
facts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  dMMstlc 
oil  industry  to  meet  our  domaadc  de- 
mands. First,  there  is  the  assurance. 
backed  by  90  years  of  successful  effort 
and  by  the  expanded  knowledge  of  pe- 
troleum Baatagy.  that  the  pnaantly  un- 
dtoeotwad  raaenres  are  of  great  magni- 
tude. Second,  we  know  that  a  contmued 
high  rate  of  drlllltic  bmbB  ba  carriatf  on 
to  convert  undiacorartd  laaarvaa  Into 
available  supply. 

The  threat  to  the  domestic  Industry 
Is  grave.  The  owners  of  huge  conces- 
sions abroad  are  steadily  encroaching 
on  the  markets  which  naturally  belong 
to  the  Industry  here  at  home.  The  vol- 
ume, aow  about  Mi.000  barreLs  dalU.  has 
steadily  Increassd  stoce  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  April  ratio  of  Imported  petro- 
leum and  producU  to  the  daily  produc- 
Uon  from  the  flaMs  ol  the  United  Sutes 
was  ll.t  percent.  Prewar.  1033-41.  it 
was  Sf  percent.    That  Is  one  measure 


of  the  Inroads  that  arc  being  made  upon 
an  Industry  which  carried  the  major  part 
of  the  oil-supply  burden  in  two  wars  and 
which  we  have  no  assurance  will  not  be 
called  upon  again  to  serve  in  the  same 
way. 

Each  tankerload  of  foreign  oil  reach- 
ing the  ports  of  the  United  States  has 
its  noticeable  effect  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  domestic  industry.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  the  domestic  production 
of  crude  oil  has  fallen  and  at  this  time 
it  is  800.000  barrels  per  day  below  the 
average  in  December  1940.  It  did  not 
decline  for  natural  reasons:  it  was  re- 
stricted by  orders  of  State  conservation 
authorities  to  prevent  the  waste  that  al- 
ways accompanies  production  in  excess 
of  the  ability  of  the  market  to  absorb  it. 
In  some  ln.stances  it  has  been  the  crude- 
oil  purchasing  companies  that  have  initi- 
ated the  reductions.  Their  refusal  to  buy 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  pro- 
duction in  a  field  or  a  State  has  compelled 
the  producers  who  lack  other  outlets  to 
reduce  the  flowing  and  the  pumping  pro- 
duction of  their  wells. 

The  domestic  industry  has  started  to 
tighten  its  belt.  Future  drilling  pro- 
grams are  being  revised  downward.  Oil- 
field labor  is  growing  uneasy.  Tlie 
shrinking  market  and  the  reduced  in- 
come compels  the  oil  operator  to  cut 
costs.  A  great  many  lay-offs  have  taken 
place  and  more  are  in  prospect.  Bankers 
are  beginning  to  call  in  oil  producers  for 
disctimions  of  reduction  of  loans  now  in 
effect,  fitame  of  the  mdeptmdent  refiners 
have  curtailed  their  operations,  some 
have  shut  down. 

Aside  from  the  essentiality  of  its  prod- 
ucts, the  petroleum  mdustry  is  m  itself 
an  important  part  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. It  distributes  to  owners  of  land 
maOB  mMttons — hundreds  of  mililaaa — 
of  dolan  each  year  in  royalties,  leam 
bonuses,  end  rentals.  It  is  a  major  em- 
ployer and  Ls  one  of  the  high-wage  indus- 
tries. The  taxes  on  oil  producing  and 
refining  properties  are  the  mainstays  m 
hundreds  of  communities  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  other  public  institutions. 
It  i.s  a  large  source  of  tax  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  problem  of  oil  imports  is  not  local. 
It  is  not  of  concern  alone  to  the  States 
and  the  communities  where  oil  is  pro- 
duced. Even  on  that  basis,  it  would  be 
occasion  for  national  action.  The  im- 
plications of  the  present  destructive 
course  are.  however,  much  deeper.  The 
expansion  program  which  the  President 
has  said  ts  desirable  cannot  possibly  suc- 
ceed if  a  sesment  of  industry  as  im- 
portant as  the  ofl  Industry  loses  ground. 
That  is  what  It  is  doing  now. 

Tbo  domestic  petroleum  industry  Is 
retutated  m  the  States  where  it  exists. 
Producers  arc  not  permitted  to  produce 
at  wasteful  rates.  No  such  regtilatlon  is 
Imposed  on  the  industry  in  the  coxmtriea 
which  are  swelling  the  tide  of  imports. 
No  limitation  is  in  effect  on  the  amount 
of  oil  that  can  ctime  mto  our  markets. 
The  export  business  in  ail  has  already 
been  largely  taken  by  fotogn  sources. 
It  Is  certain  that  with  the  ririm  of  pro- 
duction abroad  no  export  market  will 
exist  in  a  short  time. 

The  prodtKing  SUtes,  like  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry,  are  heIple^5.    States 
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cannot  regulate  Imports.  The  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  refused  to  do  certain  things  within 
Its  present  authority  which  would  afford 
some  relief.  It  now  appears  that  Con- 
gress is  the  only  source  of  help  to  an  in- 
dustry which  is  day  by  day  seeing  its  en- 
ergy destroyed. 


The  Mess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
-r 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAiTn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTziay,  Juii  28.  1949 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscgrd. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article  by 
Stewart  Alsop  entitled  **The  Mess."  in 
which  the  writer  discusses  the  situation 
In  Burma  as  an  aspect  of  the  general 
demoralization  in  Asia  resulting  from 
the  Communist  conquests  in  China.  I 
believe  that  the  State  Department  is  to 
give  us  shortly  a  white  paper  on  China. 
It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  call  it 
a  "black  pap)er."  When  are  we  going  to 
decide  that  the  Communist  conquest  of 
Asia  cannot  be  ignored  by  this  country? 

Mr.  Alsop's  article  reads: 
Thk   Miss 
(By    Stewart    Alaop) 

Rangooit.  Bcbca. — "Anybody,  when  asked 
about  the  polltleal  situation  In  our  country." 
remarked  Burmese  Premier  Thakin  Nu  re- 
cently, "will  answer  that  it  is  an  awful  mess. 
There  can  be  no  other  answer."  Thla  ranks 
•a  about  the  frankest  staSanmt  an  record 
by  any  chief  ot  state — sad  tfso  ttM  osost  ac- 
u  III  alt  The  situation  in  Burma  la  the 
III— iMt  m  Asia,  which  Is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Yet  the  mess  is  not.  essentially,  a 
hopeless  mess. 

It  looks  hopeless  enough  on  the  sxirface. 
What  ts  going  on  In  Burma  is  not  so  much 
a  drU  war  as  a  kind  of  nation-wide  riot. 
No  leas  than  Qtv  major  groups — and  count- 
less minor  groups — are  taking  part  in  the 
riot  To  give  some  notion  of  just  how  messy 
the  mess  here  is.  the  major  groups  may 
be  briefly  listed  and  described. 

1.  The  Ooverament,  or  what  Is  left  of  It. 
The  higher  ofllcials  of  this  GoTemment  can  be 
found  crouching  In  a  ccmfortable  concentra- 
tton  camp,  surrotxnded  by  barbed  wire  and 
armed  guards  lb  the  suburbs  of  Bangoon. 
Even  inside  this  concentration  camp,  as 
Ttiakln  Nu  has  also  pUintlvely  renurtad. 
the  Government  ofBcials  sleep  with  revolvers 
under  their  pillows.  Such  precautions  ar« 
necaasary  simply  because  most  of  UMlr  pred- 

have  already  bssn  aMSsirixkatsd. 
ofBclala  are  not.  by  nattire.  viotent 
Like  ThaiEln  Nu  himself  (who  has  a 
J  and  not  unnatural  desire  to  retire  to  a 
Boddhlat  monastery^,  they  are  bookish  left- 
wing  intellectuals  whose  kncwtodB*  of  gov- 
ernment, befora  they  Inherited  pow«  from 
the  British,  was  derived  wholly  from  the 
printed  word.  They  are  now  learning  cer- 
tain lessons  which  were  not  spdled  out  in 
the  Soelalirt  tracts  they  read  in  thstr  wal- 
versity  dasra.  In  the  process  at  IssmlBC 
however,  they  &ave  casoplslsly  lost  control 
over  the  country  they  are  supposed  to  gov«rn. 

2.  The  white-Bag  Communists.  The  Com- 
munists w«r«  tlis  flrst  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Oovemmsnt.  Ttiis  they  did  in  the  late 
spring  of  last  year,  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Communists  in  India.  Ifalaya.  and 


Indopsisia  also  resorted  to  direct  aettoa,  ob- 
vtooiiy  as  part  at  Moscow's  over -all  straSsgy 
for  Asia.  The  wMSs-4bc  OooawmtsW  are 
the  orthodox  StsMaisIs  aad  thslr  laader  Is 
Thakin  Than  Tun.  a  former  friend  of  Thakin 
Hu. 

3.  The  red-flag  Communists.  These  are 
led  by  another  fcffmer  friend,  Thsktn  So. 
Thakin  So  is  called  a  Trotakyite.  iRXt  be  ia 
aauaily  m«vly  a  proud  fellow  who  ref taws  to 

orders  tram  Thakin  Than  Tun.  The 
has*  also  split  into  warring 
iB  IndOBSsIa  aad  India  and  for  much 
This  tendency  at  Asiatic 
r>— mmit«t  movsments  to  ^Ut  apart  is  Inter- 
esting and  may  be  al^Mcaat. 

4.  The  wartime  reaJstanes  man  sasnt.  eaBed 
the  People's  Volunteer  Association.  The 
PVA,  like  everything  else  In  Burma,  has  come 
apart,  splitting  Into  the  Yellow  Band,  un- 
reliably loyal  to  the  Government,  and  the 
White  Band,  unreliably  alliad  to  the  white- 


thls  again  Is  a  phaiinnainon  eoimon  to  all 

southeast  Asia — consists  largely  of  young 
men  who  discovered  during  the  war  that  It 
is  pleasanter  to  call  yourself  a  hero  and  to 
rob  Tillages  than  to  worlt. 

5.  And  most  important,  the  Karens. 
Burma  is  a  Jumbled  patchwork  of  races. 
and  the  3.000.000  or  so  Karens  constitate 
one  of  the  biggest  patches.  Tha  Kataaa  ace 
the  best  fighting  men  in  Btn-ma.  Baesntly 
they  came  within  an  ace  of  capturing 
Rangoon  itself.  The  Karens  want  a  semi- 
autonomous  state  within  Burma,  which  the 
Government  is  willing  to  concede  In  prin- 
ciple. The  trouble  Is  that  the  size  of  the 
state  the  Karens  want  grows  with  their  mili- 
tary successes.  The  Karens  are  far  owre 
powerful  than  the  other  groins  H^hUiig 
the  Government,  and  thus  a  setttetaent  with 
the  Karens  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to 
reestablishing  tbe  Gov^nment's  authority. 

AU  these  graopa  an  iBtarmlttenUy  fighting 
not  only  the  GovemmsBS  but  each  other. 
While  thla  nation-wide  firss-Csr-all  lain  prog- 
ress, the  ChhMsa  OsnmwnlsU  art  edging 
nearer  tha  kmg.  tindcfradad  Borma-Chtneae 
border.  Chinese  Communist  Chief  Mao  Tae- 
tung  is  reliably  believed  to  have  offered 
Thakin  Than  Tiin  a  secret  mutual  assistance 
pact  last  February.  The  pact  envisages 
matarlal  aid  from  the  Chinese  People's  Lib- 
eration Army  in  liberating  Burma.  Thus  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  aasnae  that  the 
new  Coauaonist  tiiip«ri«H«Tn  in  Asia  will 
swallow  Bunna  as  easily  as  a  boa  constrictor 
swallows  a  crippled  lamb. 

Yet,  given  certain  conditions,  this  need  not 
neceaaarUy  be  ao.  The  first  and  wholly  es- 
sential condition  Is  time,  time  to  begin  to 
clean  up  the  swful  meas.  Bvaiji  where  In 
southeast  Asia,  but  eapadUly  here,  it  is 
bllndlngly  obvious  that  any  iiaiaaiii  i  which 
may  slow  the  advance  south  at  tba  Cfatnaas 
Communist  armies  are  In  the  hard  praetleal 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
Western  World. 


An  Appeal  for  Fair  Piay  and  Dcc^kj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  mABo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
are  well  aware.  I  am  a  regular  Republi- 
can who  believes  in  and  supports  the 
high  principles  of  that  Grand  Old  Party 
which  I  believe  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  force  to  the  upbuilding 
and  welfare  of  our  gibrious  country. 


However.  I  have  a  keen  appredatioii  of 
the  fact  that  under  our  system  of  gov- 
«mmait  there  must  be  two  strong  oppos- 
ing parties,  and  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  opIntaDS  of  real  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrats. 

But  in  recent  years  there  has  sprung 
up  a  maverick  breed  inoculated  with 
forogn  isQM  and  ideoiogto  irtM  soaae- 
times  masqoende  as  RepObBeans  and 
sometimes  as  Democrats  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  so  corrupt  and  weaken  the  two 
old  parties  that  they  may  be  able  to  re- 
place our  system  of  government  with 
some  type  of  totalitarian  state. 

Many  of  these  subverters  of  doubtful 
loyalty  have  been  surreptitiously  infil- 
trated into  key  positions  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  from  such  vantage  points  they 
seek  to  destroy  those  who  dare  expose  or 
oppose  them  in  their  sinister  designs. 

Thcii  favorite  device  is  to  feed  gossip. 
half-truths,  rumors,  and  lies  to  a  certain 
t3rpe  of  columnist  and  commentator  who 
make  a  specialty  of  waving  the  flag  with 
one  hand,  while  chiseling  away  the  foim- 
dation  of  our  Republic  with  the  other. 
Voltaire  must  have  had  this  type  in  mind 
when  he  made  the  following  comment: 

When   engaged  In   performing   a  dlacred- 
itable  action,  there  is  "^*'fng  so 
QMS  as  to  utter  loudly  vtrtnoos 


Such  a  venomous  smear  campaign  has 
been  launched  quite  recently  attacking 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  a  man  with- 
out a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  support 
their  vicious  charges,  merely  oecause 
that  man  happens  to  be  the  military 
aide  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  had  the  courage  to  tell  some  of  these 
subverters  where  to  get  off.  It  is  very 
evidait  that  this  smear  campaign 
against  General  Vaughan  is  intended  to 
embarrass  the  President;  and  while  I 
strongly  disagree  with  Mr.  Truman  on 
many  issues,  nevertheless  he  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
bitterly  resent  this  method  of  attacking 
him.  Probably  you  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  motives  behind  this 
attack  after  reading  the  following 
articles  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  July  20. 1949.  and  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  July  23,  1949. 
[From  tha  New  YcH-k  Journal- American  of 
July  30,  IMOi 

MOBS  OK  oarw  fsasson   Asn  KAsa.  ms 

"US-MAjr" 

(By  Westbrook  Pe^ar) 
qxiality  of  the  Joumallam  of  Drew 
has  been  revealed  by  the  incident 
related  yesterday  in  wtiiA  David  Kata,  aUas 
Karr,  Pearson's  "lag-flBaB,**  frankly  threat- 
ened that  Pearson  would  blast  Gen.  Harry  H 
Vaughan,  President  Truman's  military  aide, 
on  his  Sunday  broadcast  unleas  Vaughan 
withdrew  opposition  to  a  project  in  which 
VliHSOn  had  a  financial  interest. 

Karr  named  a  zero-hour  for  compliance. 
Pearaon  was  trying  to  get  a  pnaKpart  tot 
George  C.  Voumas,  a  naturallssed  Greek 
lawyer,  so  that  Vo\imas  could  latch  onto  an 
economic  mission  to  Greece  as  a  hltch- 
hlko:  In  the  guise  of  Journalist.  His  own 
politics  was  dubious,  and  he  had  a  brother 
In  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

When  it  became  plain  that  Vaughan  had 
blocked  the  passport  for  Votimas,  who  had 
secret,  undeclared  Intentions  to  maJce  con- 
tact with  Drug  Tito,  the  Communist  dictator 
of  Yugoslavia,  Karr  made  a  flnal  call  on 
Charles   G.   Ross,    the   President 's  secretary. 


r^    *» 
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IB  tk«  muu 

Kmt  bM  bMB  MfrUTwl  vttk  Coaunu- 
nisu  ror  ym^n.  Bm  «••  oa  Um  •«•>  of  Um 
OftUy  Workar.  and  b*  wrol*  (or  oUmt  Oon- 
■iOUrt  publications.  DWtag  tiM  ««r  Im 
«■(  In  •■  cbi«r  of  tfce  (onlSB  ImgwiaB  aae- 
«^  tlw  oaea  of  Pacta  aatf  Plfuraa.  Mar 
of  War  InformaUon.  altboufh  k« 
oatb  tbat  ba  eould 
wrtta  any  toratgn  ianfnaf. 
■arr  to  bow  a  vlca  praaMant  oT  tb«  WUUam 
H.  WalBtranb  Advarttatac  Acancy  In  Haw 
York.  vUeto  baDdtaa  tlM  broatfeasta  of  Paar- 
aas  OB  Sunday  nigbu.  Wban  I 
OM  WMBtraub  i«ancy.  I  vaa  told  tbat 

ba  naakad  at  Drew  Pcaraon*!  oOoaa  in 


Barry  Tranaar.  my  inXormact 
aft  tiM  Walnuaub  ac«Dcy.  MOd  Karr  vas  no 
employed  by  Pcaraon.    He  knew  notb- 
of  Karr^  paat  traSc  wttb  tba  Commu- 

waj  In 


tang  bacn  abroad  in  tba  Jour- 
•itat  and  boraaueratla  Ufa  of 
a  faar  of  abuaive  attacks  by 
I  acalnat  any  paraon  wbo  should  refuic 
blaa  csetTMtTa  news  for  bis  broadcast 


■tbof 


Ml  rtorrcatal 
brcufbt  down  on 
aantmant    by 

of  It  was  fuU 


oat  a 


V.  rorrcstsl.  the 
oaa  aaantal  con- 
■llb  gusto  an- 
wtndow.  flnslly 
a  storm  oi  r<- 
kad  mags  Tinea. 
^;iersllty  and  tbare- 
I  a  rapraacb  to  tba  Joomala  wbleb 
a  Igbt  aa  to  tba  tytng  Mack- 
tbaf  w«va  too  y«Uow  to  nima. 
Bran  dBTtag  tba  vat7  tloM  tbat  Paaiaoo 
VBi  feOBBtfac  Farmtal  and  tatmting  him 
•boot  hla  iUBdltluii.  hla  own  aponaor.  Prank 
Lee.  of  Lee  Hata.  at  Danbury.  Conn  .  blmaaU 
waa  in  a  boapltal  and  enjoying  a  prtvaey 
wblch  PaafaoD  denied  to  Fotraatal. 
bM'a  own  paper,  tba  Oanbory  Mawa-Tlmaa. 
two  diapatchaa  dealing  tranfcly  with 
I'a  treat— nt  at  Ponaatal.  Lee  could 
abuaa    of    good    men.    but    be 

1^  "Wtaout."  a  larky.  Inacexirate 
JoonMU  of  Jottings,  rooat  of  It  dull  beyond 
of  all  but  the  OMat  duggad  reader 
ibly  crude  in  aspraaaloB.  la  now 
lo  bia  brnaacaat  beftb  aa  a  aourea 
of  ravaBtM  and  aa  a  weapon.  Mavartbalaaa 
It  atUl  h»M  a  fearsooM  reputation  among  the 
locrau. 

ronrurrrnt  wttb  tba  deralop- 
of  a  grapevine  in  Waablaglaa  by  wbleb 
clerks  and  higher  vadartlaga  aould  get  avan 
with  their  bussea  or  oibara  by  Ulakiiag  Mllo 
print  embarrseaing  If  not  always  ■ranillmia. 
or  even  tbuughtful.  goaal^ 
•ut  It  would  be  tndiJnel  to  give  Pearson 
for  this  eordld  pftwioiabun.  Ttpeters. 
■M  OB  arary  hand 
TiM  MlBV  IManlng 
■laB0rtda  at  a  eoafetaU  party  OMy  ba  gatUag 
•M  a  wwll  lar  MaaM  of    dirt. " 

Maai  fIXiBM  rafuaa  to  Agbt  NoraMn 
Utteil.  a  Uwyer  wbo  aarna  to  Washiagtoa  tn 
tba  Mew  Deal  and  remained  to  reaM  ommIi  ef 
tbat  aouatarfett  wkucb  la  offarad  aa  Ubaral* 
laM.  baa  aaad  Paaraon  for  acctislng  him  of 
a  crUao.  Paaiaiw  aaid  Utull  was  scu(i«  as  a 
llat  for  the  Netherlsads  Oovem- 
kt.  "though  be  tailed  to  reglsUr  as  s  for* 
agant  "  Paw  otbera  bad  tba  aoan^e. 
■aeantljr.  I  bavd  tbat  Bal  OTlaberty. 
tonaarty  waiittag  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  Wewa.  tban  owne<«  by  the  IsU  Prank 
Knox,  had  racalvad  the  asme  approach  from 
of  Paaraon  s  agenu  tbat  Clu»Ua 

Kata.  or  Karr.     Hal  to 

Anaarteaa  Jotonallat  wbo  has  been  sbedutaly 
tjkma  for  a  earaar  of  «Q  yaaia.  Ba  doaan  t 
kaow  bow  to  oog^prayaa  with  boaor. 

"Pearaon  bad  aa  taaMa  line  to  the  naval 
InUUlgrnce  raporta  before  Kivos  eet  up  the 
«Am   of    pubUc    relations."    Hsl    wrote    me. 
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handled  by 
enthuslaatic 
foUawara  of  Pearson  because  he  bsd  helped 
tba  lUiry  with  recruiting." 

I  think  you  can  write  your  own  comment 
an  such  "help  "  In  the  Regular  Army.  It  la 
aspraaaad  in  the  words  "Let 'a  you  and  him 
■ght."    OTUbartys  letter  contmuaa: 

"Than  Knos  aet  up  the  new  OOlea  of  PubUc 
BalaOoaa.  and  all  that  aert  of  work  was 
ripped  away  from  Oin.  Paaraon  lost  s  very 
fruitful  eouree  of  exclusive  news.  This  he 
on  Knos.  The  record  will  show  a 
of  paraopal  attacks  on  Knos  atartlng 
abOQt  tba  time  Pcaraon  was  cut  off  from 

CHn. 

**I  waa  told  Mversl  times  after  I  waa  taken 
Into  the  Navy  that  I  coulc<  hesl  the  breach 
between  Pearson  and  Knox  by  giving  Pear- 
son a  break  of  2  or  3  days  on  NaN.  news 
that  he  co\ild  use  in  his  predictions.  I 
waa  urged  to  sea  Pearson's  runner,  whose 
name  I  vaguely  remember.  I  told  thoee  who 
ma  to  see  him  that  I  knew  I  couldn't 
Pearson,  but  that  I  would  talk  with 
hla  reprceentstlve.  wbo  Ister  csme  to  see  me 

This  runner  was  very  susve  and  said  It 
waa  regrettable  that  there  couldn't  be  a 
batter  relationship  between  bl.«  boes  snd 
atUM.  I  agreed.  He  said  they  only  wanted 
oecaalonal  breaka  on  Navy  news.  Other  de- 
partmenta  ware  gtnng  them  duplicates  of 
news  releaaaa  3  days  In  advance.  Why 
couldnt  the  Navy  do  the  same^ 

"I  potatad  out  that  acroaa  the  hsil  the 
Navy  ■Mllilaliiinl  a  preaa  room  where  report- 
mm  regularly  asalgned  to  the  Navy  sat  all  day 
tang.  Commander  Robert  Barry  was  In 
charge,  and  whenever  news  was  released  he 
saw  to  It  that  every  one  of  the  regulars 
got  a  fair  break.  If  some  were  away  at 
meals,  be  waited  until  tbay  ratomad  or  par- 
aonaUy  called  tbetr  organlaatlona  and  gave 
ttoam  the  news. 

'  That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  handle  news 
releases  bare,'  I  told  Mr  Pearson's  represent- 
sUve.  'and  It  will  continue  as  long  ss  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  relaaaa  of  naws.' 

"Within  a  week  Pearson  gsve  Knox  another 
shellacking  and  I  waa  called  up  to  Knox's 
oOcm  to  explain  I  told  the  story  of  tha  ap- 
proach and  the  declslosi  I  had  taken.  Knox 
said: 

"  °Tou  were  perfectly  right.  Don  t  play  any 
favorites  ' 

"Prom  then  on.  Pearson  took  many  wallops 
at  Knox,  but  he  never,  ao  far  as  I  know,  gut 
any  special  treatment  from  the  CNBce  of  Pub- 
lic Relations,  certainly  not  while  Knoa 
lived. 

"I  felt  pretty  badly  ab  ut  the  attacks  on 
Knos.  fcmming  thaai  to  be  groaaly  nalblr.  but 
■attoiad  that  If  I  bad  aubmittad.  It  would 
bav*  baan  like  the  old  story  ur  paying  tba 
bibak taller  I  ballava  Porraatai  earned  on 
wttb  the  same  iaatoioa  alMr  ba  loQii  over  at 
Knoa  a  daatb  and  vaa  aubjaatad  to  tha  same 
uaasMat  by  Paaraon.  That,  however,  was 
after  aiy  time  in  Waablaftoa. 

"Hki  other  wrIMr  avaa  aonaatad  ttich  a 
thlf^t  The  ftlaa  of  nawapapara  from  Janu- 
ary IMO  until  1*44  will  show  tiM  oottrae  ut 
Pearaun  s  vindictive  attacka  on  Knoi.** 


I  Proa  Um  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
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VAia  KMOVaH 

(•y  Weatbroofc  Pegler) 
This  outcry  agalaat  Harry  Vsu^bxm  Is  the 
moat  outragaoua  aotaar  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  newspaper  bualneas.  It  began  2  years 
ago  aa  a  retaliation  agalnat  Vaughan  by  that 
lying  blackguard  of  tha  air.  Drew  Paaraon. 
bad  triad  to  atow  away  an 
I  wttb  an  oAetol  mlatoon  to  Or 
b  flaBov  af  vary  qwaatiouable  partlcxilars  who 
aBatftkatty  bad  no  qualifications  as  a  )our- 
naltot  and.  admittedly,  waa  trying  to  do  aoaaa 
aadret  business  wttb  "nao^  tha  Communlat 
dictator  uf  Yugoalavto. 

Vaughan  bloabad  this  fellows  paaiport  and 


I's  "legman."  a  furtive  fellow  named 
Kata  but  uatng  an  alias,  went  to  Charlie  Boaa. 
the  Prealdant's  secretary,  and  thrcaUnad 
that  If  Vaughan  did  not  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition by  a  "zero  hour"  Pearson  would  start 
"blaating"  Vaughan  on  the  air.  Vaughan 
aleod  pat  and  the  blasting  began. 

Raeantly  the  off-BapabUcan  Harald  Trib- 
une of  New  York,  whoaa  anaafcy  partiality  to 
fellow- travelers  and  their  projects  I  have 
often  qwUed  out.  never  by  Innuendo  and  al- 
ways In  plain  Engllah.  bt^sn  another  of  Its 
penny-ante  crusadea.  Here  Is  an  obvious, 
chesp  bid  for  the  Pulitzer  prize  or.  If  not. 
then  one  or  more  of  the  tainted  baubles  that 
self- respecting,    honest    reporters    despise. 

The  Clapper  award,  tor  example,  or  the 
miserable  dtaUoiM  of  the  New  York  News- 
paper OuUd. 

Bert  Andrews,  the  Herald  Tribune  s  Wash- 
ington man.  got  Inflated  with  artificial  alarm 
a  couple  of  years  ago  and  bawled  all  over 
the  paper  In  a  aeaaon  of  mock-hysterics 
over  the  Injustice  of  this  country's  honest, 
earnest  attempts  to  protect  Itself  from 
traitors. 

The  Pulltaer  crowd  had  been  under  fire  In 
some  magMlBaa  of  low  circulation  and  high 
liberal  pretanakm  just  before  that.  They  lost 
their  nerve  and  gave  the  big  caalno  to  An- 
drews The  award  was  a  disgrace  and  the 
Pulitzer  prise  was  degraded 

In  thl.s  recent  seizure,  the  Herald  Tribune 
learned  that  an  ex -colonel  bad  been  collect- 
ing 5  percent  on  Government  contracts  from 
pc  ->ple  whom  he  put  In  touch  with  those  who 
pasaed  out  the  bualnaaa. 

That  to  like  discovering  prostitution  and 
exclaiming.  "Can  such  things  be?  "  This  to 
an  ancient  fact  of  life  in  popular  govam- 
ment. 

There  was  a  smack  of  It  when  Elliott 
Rooaevelt  waa  wined  and  dined  in  connec- 
tion with  the  award  of  airplane  contracts  in 
absolute  violation  of  an  explicit  order  by 
Oen.  "Happy"  Arnold. 

Waahlngton  is  crawling  with  vicious,  con- 
temptible shysters,  most,  though  not  all,  of 
them  from  Harvard  Law.  who  make  a  pra- 
tenaa  of  legal  practice  to  lobby  through  fa- 
vors and  And  shortcuts  through  tba  aaaaaa 
which  they  had  a  part  in  otaatlag  (or  tbat 
very  purpoaa. 

Miserable  parasites  writhing  on  tha  mori- 
bund body  of  a  wonderful  nation  which  they 
devoured  in  their  nasty  greed,  they  now  sray- 
lay  and  levy  a  tax  on  good  dtlaans  come  to 
town  to  fumble  and  t>lunder  among  tha  trapa 
snd  maaaa. 

They  aoaM  aaaking  Oovernment  contracu. 
They  want  tbatr  rtghu  before  bureaus  set  up 
to  deny  their  rights  and  creau  litigation  aud 
problatna  for  honest  men  and  buelueae  oppor« 
tunitlaa  for  theae  vermin.  These  are  tba 
dirty  Intallactuals  of  the  Booaevali  New  Deal. 
Tbaae  are  the  trteikds  of  the  cummun  man 

The  Herald  Tribune  had  not  b  abred  of 
•videnca  tu  implies  is  Harry  YiBjInn  Be 
gava  bto  auingrapbad  ptoiura  to  a  fellow  vho 
waa  a  eolooal  for  a  vbUa  and  then  gut  cut  of 
ihe  Army  to  bacoBM  a  piece  roan. 

Tha  guy  waa  a  name -dropper.    Bcv  auiny 
of  ua  have  given  our  plcturea  to  paraoaa 
are  know  but  slightly  cr  not  at  all, 
BMa  with  cordial  iuscrlptlczu?    I  seut 
one  to  aoaM  voouui  la  Chicago  yaars  ago. 

Tha  oaea  had  booght  thaai  by  the  hun- 
dred. A  town  sport  operator  told  me  3  years 
later  he  saw  it  on  tha  dreaaer  in  a  lady's  room. 
He  leered.     Tou  know. 

The  other  day.  a  character  nanted  Joseph 
Alaop.  one  of  thoae  Herald  Tribune  types,  ran 
a  whole  column  of  inainuatlBg  aaMbr  about 
Vaughan.  In  dataU  It  aaya  aothtokg.  Alto- 
gatbar  It  glvaa  a  rottan  Impramlnii. 

"Tba  abaanca  of  any  Imputatkm  that  Gen- 
eral Vaughan  waa  cut  In  on  Colonel  Hunt's 
proflta  doaa  not  make  tha  matter  much  toaa 
aarloua."  aaya  thto  Alaop 

WeU.  It  )uat  aakaa  all  tba  dlBarenca  la  the 
world,  that's  all  If  ba  bad  proof  tbat 
Vaughan  did  cut  in  on  Bunt's  produ  wh>rh. 
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and  tradi*.:c;.Al. 


by  tha  w^.  aaaa 
b«  would  acraam  bto 

Bow  bar*  to  Boh  BiMrk.  «f  tho  Scr 
Boward  outSt:  1 0Bak  the  taMhmon  cl 
down,  that  baSoon.  that  nap  ■tiwabiid 
darbeart.  Gen.  Harry  Vaogban.  In  bto 
CaaBly  aa  aide,  to  aa  Insult  both  to  the 
tary  aiMl  to  tha  paople  wbo  elaeted 

Buark  to  above  dmt.    Tet  ba  dtnapa  a 
of  ootracaoua  abuaa  withotit 
aUghtrat    accaaatloa    that   tha 


tha.t 


miU- 

oad 
the 


And  the  &7lppa-Howanl  adUortal  (or  aU 
the  chain  quotes  a  mtoqootatlon  and  thaa 
glvaa  the  correct  qnotatlf  only  to  impugn 
It  on  BO  qpwrtltod  groaada. 

wm  I  pot  myself  in  the  poaltlon  of  defend- 
ing Vaughan? 

Too  bet  yov  aweet  Ufa  I  will:  I  will  dcfa^ 
aaf  pataon  aBslnat  aaefa  abuae  of  the  Iree- 
of  the 


S.  It7f 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


IN  TBK  HOrSE  OP  RS'RKSEIITATTVBS 

Thundag.  Julf  2i.  1949 

Mr.   nnainJFH     Mr    speaker,  mf 

•ttantlon  has  been  called  to  an  exten- 
sion of  remarks  in  the  July  14  Isstie  of 
the  CoNOtzssiONAi.  RzcodB  made  by  my 
colleague  the  Hoooratale  Alvui  P. 
Wdchxl.  of  Ohio,  conceminc  IctfilbUgn 
now  under  cmsideralkm  by  this  Itoose. 
S.  1076.  This  bUl.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Jumsow  of  Oriorado  in  the  Senate, 
has  already  passed  that  body,  has  been 
ooosidered  by  the  House  Merchant  lia- 
rlne  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  has 
been  reported  favoraWy.  I  hope  when  it 
is  next  called  up  for  consklenuion  that 
K  may  pass  this  Houae  of  Reprcsenu- 
tlves  by  a  large  majority  because  it  is  a 
good,  nibstantlal  bill  and  entirely  worthy 
of  enactment. 

I  wi&h  to  call  attention  to  certain  errors 
in  Mr.  WguaoL's  itkHmiN  probabiy 
made  because  he  is  mif ■■flier  with  the 
background  of  thi.<v  propoeed  legi.«Jation. 
H^  ha^  stated  thbt  th«  Olfftct/Y  of  the 
Pi«h  and  Wildlife  Scrrlet  lg  «/>ktng  for 
ft  100>percent  tocrcftM  in  the  dock-itftmp 
t*g  so  that  he  miihi  iMve  more  fuade 
for  ftdminutrftUvg  gpeaitof.  He  impMet 
th:a  IS  ft  piM  BiBtHfii  If  Um  Dl- 
>r  of  that  8ei 
!•  public  opinion     Thle  Is  boI  the 

T.  myself  was  respoogftlg  f or  tht  to* 
troductlon  of  a  bill  in  the  HtbI  iiwHw  of 
the  'Seventy -ninth  Congress,  which  was 
known  as  H.  R  5031.  to  increase  the  prk« 
of  the  duck  stamp  fn>m  SI  to  t2.  I  m- 
troduced  this  biU  on  December  17  1946. 
Dot  at  the  request  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Serrice  bat  at  the  retioest  of  the 
dtxk  htmters  tn  my  State.  This  proposal 
was  coocelTed.  spcmsored.  and  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  by  the 
Dock  Hunters  Assoriayon  of  my 
town  of  Milwaukee.  Wle.  They  did  It 
bccaioe  at  that  time  ducks  and  geese 
were  on  the  decline.  The  diirk  hunters 
tn  my  Slate  wcre^amoog  the  fJr^t  to  de- 
mand a  shorter  season,  reduced  bsug  lim- 
XCV— App. 


its.  and  to  press  tor 
agement  of  the  waterfowl  itjoime.  I 
introduced  H.  R  5«71  becaose  I  bdlered 
with  my  ooostttoents  that  It  was  a  nec- 
essary more  to  gfre  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  better  tools  with  which  to 
do  a  BanacoDent  job.  It  had  the  en- 
thusiastie  support  of  Gordon  MacQuar- 
rie.  the  well-known  Milwaukee  Journal 
writer  on  outdoor  sohlects. 

My  bill  failed  of 
man  Charles  J.  Kersten,  trtio  succeeded 
me  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  introduced 
a  similar  UlL  again  at  the  request  and 
ifirtgffnrr  of  the  Witrowiin  Duck  Hunt- 
egg  AseedatiBn.  Ttaig  was  known  as  H. 
R  3a$2  of  the  Eightieth  Googress.  Sen- 
ator A.  WiLLxs  Roamaon.  of  Vircinia. 
introduced  a  companion  measure.  8l 
2482.  which  passed  the  Senate  and  would 
have  passed  the  House  of 
lives  last  year.  I  understand,  had  not  the 
gmtleman  from  Ofai<r  [Mr. 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
chant  Marine  and  PMieries  Comadt- 
tee  of  the  House,  blocked  Its  coosid- 
erattai  by  the  fuD  committee,  although 
the  wildlife  subcommittee  had  endorsed 
it 

A  amilar  bill  was  ggain  introduced  in 
the  House  this  year  by  Conge  easm— 
Cl&ix  W.  TaoHPaow,  of  Texas,  ctiafr- 
man  of  the  Sut)co3imittee  of  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pt5heries  t*»n^»-f  fish  and 
wildlife  legislation.  This  blD  Is  mmibered 
H.  R.  3711.  Senator  Jcossoa  of  Colora- 
do, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  l^ciga  Commerce,  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  reported 
favorabiy  by  the  Booae  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fidieries.  I  hope 
it  win  pass  because  I  know  from  my  ex- 
perience that  It  has  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  sportsmen  aQ  orer  tbe  oountrr. 
This  is  the  bill  imder  conskJeratton— S. 
107C 

It  is  not  a  general  tax  taken  oat  of  the 
United  ^ates  Treastuy.  It  Is  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  the  duck  hunters  th«n- 
selres  and  one  which  they  will  gladly 
pay.  I  hare  followed  the  cotirse  of  this 
Mil  and  I  know  that  the  objections  to  It 
ftre  pracUcaUy  nlL 

One  further  point  should  be  explained 
Insofar  as  Mr.  Wgioext's  presentation  of 
his  oppoalUon  Is  concerned  and  that 
deala  with  the  income  for  wildlife  rmt»- 
rftiloa  purpoam  from  tbe  ll-pgreent  tftx 


These  fundi,  other  than  aoi  M  gaeggi  • 

percent  for  ftd.ninlrtrfttlon.  ftre  not 
availabte  to  the  Director  9t  the  PUh  and 
WildUfe  Servleg  but  are  innrgjii  to  the 
State  flah  god  tMW  departtato  In  ft 
fixed  ratio  prescribed  in  the  so-called 
Pittman-Robertson  Act.  This  is  State- 
aid  money  and  the  fish  and  game  de- 
partment of  my  State  as  well  as  every 
other  State  in  the  Union  would  object 
most  strcnuotisly  to  any  attonpt  to  di- 
vert these  unds  to  the  Fish  and  WildUfe 
Service  to  carry  on  any  of  Its  activities. 
"The  two  items  should  not  be  confused. 

I  am  indiMbng  an  article  to  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal  of  July  1.  1949. 
by  Walter  Stewart,  and  also  a  column  in 
the  July  19  issue  of  the  Evening  Star. 
Wa^hiniooa,  D.  C.  writtra  by  Bill  Leetch. 
Both  oi  these  articles  describe  the  situa- 


tien  as  I  aiM  my  duck-hunUiw  frtends 
tat  Wlwoute  aee  IL  Tbey  fellow: 


DocK-dtAiir 


(By  Walter  Stewart) 

dofwn  the  eoOar  In  jolly 
aa  wc  agipiled  a  aooChtng 
Mend  of  alcohol  and  glyiestn  to  oov  gmn- 
bcota— and  marvdad  at  the  fotmty  of  It  alL 
^or  iHlMi  laattan  flltcxlng  down  from  Wadi- 
ington  fakBcntea  that  such  equipment  will 
soon  be  otoadetc  aa  Z>aTkn  sHagdiot.  and  thla 
wai  create  a  aarfaoa  problii  la  the  Mld- 

gonnen  eaapioy  robber  warttia  la  tha  aaaa»- 
Ki nation  of  wUd  water! owL 
So  we  aic  ipaaaatlBg  a  rwtaat  lor  the  re- 
Qt  goMbooSa  which  naqr  be 
as  Tats  for  iThawrtad  engine  ott.  ( 
pota.  or  raineoata  far  uisiiiinalsliigi  d  oodcer 
apaJBlela.  Wttta  yoor  aacgaalhai  on  a  atip  of 
aflthebndofyaa 


It   appeara   thaS 
himtlBg  grcKUMla  and  rtfuge 
of  the  gfoaattaa 
already  riddled 
be  ahle  to  reatock 

rrtnma  adO 
The 


la  only  m  percent  complete  and 
It  haa  bogged  «owb  diaasally.  AI  Day.  di- 
rector of  tba  ttattad  aunaa  Flah  and  WBJUrc 
Semce.  appealed  before  a  Oanata  eonMnlttee 
the  other  iSay  and  explained  paat  why. 

Tha  bigb  priee  of  real  estate 
tlai  aMMona  to  the  refuge 
there  avaaatcartva  plaaa  to  drain 

the  valua  of  aaeb  laada 

for  diKfts  and 


on  THB  0CST 


hatha 
theeoa  of  tha 


tl  toga  la 
the  abelt.  It 
Ita  way  thraogh  the  Baaata 
mlttee.  and  oiar  Waahlngton  aparatiT*  (who 
haa  thua  far  aacaped  the  PBI) 
a  canrlar  pigaoa  with  reporta  i 

Mercteat  Marine  and 
-will  appastf  before 
thaf«a( 

for  tha 
oftaadbai 
rvfuga  syrtaai.   It 
tiahflMat  of  aaore  poUle  buatlag 


It  paremt  lo 
It  ef 

n 
tba 
Is  vual  to 

leeou  of  a  IS- 
U  It 
tkatfH  probably  be  a  S- 
wUd  watarfowl  pcpnlatton  Manply  Imt  aa- 
pabla  of  Ihriat  tbtoagh  this  financial  taadaa. 
Wban  wa  aatlmatad  tha  aamfesr  el  ao^ 
phlbtooa  gunnara  In  tha  Midanotb,  wa  baaad 
It  upon  the  hunting  licenaes  aold  In  Ten- 
>1.  and  Arkanaaa  Uat  year, 
bargained  far  IdCSOO,  Tenncaaaa 
for  356.400  (caaMaed  h'.inting  and  fishing), 
while  ArkaaaM  aold  174J2C1  rcaldent  hunting 
Ueenaes. 

TUX  BTACcanrG  total 


Thla  totala  635,101.  and  thoae  who  aboold 
know,  wardens  and  sporting  goods  tycoona, 
report  that  a  heary  majority  are  chleHy  In- 
terested In  ducks  and  geese.  But  we  have 
halved  the  Ogfure  and  let  It  go  at  that.  With 
^uall  shootiuK  going  down  the  drain  at  an 


! 
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Alarmlnc  mU.  mort  and  mor*  huntsmen  &r* 
tumlnc  to  Um  awunpa  and  Um  ftrMsure  will 
^Tov  lM«Tl*r  with  tunc 

rm^ii  lukt  gotnc  to  paa*  this  duck- 
btU  wtUMOt  bclBg  proddad  in  lu 
Thert  Unt  any  reason  why 
■boiildn't.  for  tlM  money  comet 
tflraeUy  frooi  tba  poekat  at  the  hunter  and 
BO*  from  OoTcnunant  funda.  But  Concrc** 
la  like  that.  It  muat  be  remembered  that 
those  representing  635.161  llcenaea  are 
equipped  with  a  great  deal  at  poUtlcal 
de.  and  this  ahould  be  applied  In  the 
»t  situation.  Just  wriu  your  CiNifi'Mi 
maa  and  hint  broadly  that  you'd  be  pleased 
wtth  Immediate  action  on  this  duck-stamp 
bill — and  lU  pasaage  pronto. 

There  seems  to  be  seaM  misconception 
eoacerulnjt  the  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  The  gentlemen 
who  sit  In  the  House  and  Senate  are  the  em- 
ptoyeee  oT  the  taxpayers.  The  gentlemen 
apply  for  the  job  by  running  for  election. 
We  hire  them  by  eartlng  a  vote  and  pay  their 
aalanes  by  parttef  wlkli  tax  moneys.  They 
are  supposed  to  shov  tbdr  appreciation  by 
representing  our  Interests  with  vigor  snd 
intelligence.  And  enactment  of  the  duck- 
stamp  but  Is  most  certainly  to  the  Interesu 
of  the  mUllons  who  cast  their  hesTy  thunders 
against  the  akiee  of  autumn. 

8par«BB«n'8  aasoclatlons  are  springing  up 
wtth  pleasing  ttmqamoej.  and  these  bands 
■iMnld  take  a  leatflBg  part  in  the  campaign. 
Thoae  who  Ubor  In  the  United  SUtea  rish 
and  WUdllfs  Service  are  thorotighly  expert 
and  eAclent.  but  they  can't  get  champagne 
out  of  a  turnip  any  more  succeasfuily  than 
you  can.  Without  suiBclent  funds,  they  are 
belptees.  Without  ths  United  States  PUh 
and  WUdUfe  SerTlce.  the  wild  waterfowl  are 
And  without  wUd  waterfowl — 
fou  may  as  well  start  converting  thoee 


And  the  problems  of  the  Serrloe  are  pointed 
up  by  Bsprsesntatlve  Wiixiam  Lsmkx,  who 
has  proposed  s  bill  which  would  issue  special 
permits  for  the  Indiscriminate  alaugbter  of 
ducks  and  geese.  There  are  so  many  of 
tbass.  maintains  Wuxiam,  that  they  are  de- 
stroying vast  quantities  of  farm  produce. 
Wonder  where  he  finds  them. 

Mo.  we  aren't  going  to  preach  a  sermon 
ling  "our  sacred  heritage"  Insofar  aa 
Is  Involved.  We'd  Just  llks  to  note  that 
■aUllona  at  AOMrlcsn  males  And  happlneea  in 
the  ptirsuit  ot  wild  waterfowl  They  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  It.  and  Congress  Is  a  sorry 
ssrvant  if  it  falls  to  supply  the  rsw  msterlal 
for  such  happlneas. 


I 


the  Waahlngton  Kvening  Star  of 
July  19.  1»40J 

Otmooaa 


(By  Bill  Leecch) 
Representative  Alvtm  P.  WcrmL.  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  last  week  lashed  uut  at  bill 
S  1706.  already  passed  by  ths  Senate,  which 
seeks  to  boost  the  duck  stamp  tax  fee  from 
•1  to  13. 

Let's  get  the  facts  straight. 
In  the  first  place  thu  duck  stamp  tax 
fee  Is  nut  a  tax  Impoaed  on  the  general  pub- 
lic, as  Mr  WrwKwm.  Impllsa.  It  U  a  fse  paid 
only  by  duck  hunters,  snd  with  ttm  sscep- 
tlons.  gladly.  Under  the  law  this  mmey  Is 
used  to  purehaas  duck-tu-eedlng  grounds  and 
sanctuartss  In  this  country  and  for  enfaree> 
ment  and  administration.  Only  10  percent 
9t  Umm  funds  annually  u  permitted  for  ad- 
and  enforcement,  and  from  this 
MWt  be  lietfmtX  tiM  Post  OOce  De- 
t%  MM*  «f  pVlBttnc  MMl  4Hstributlng 
iMTlag  arutally  only  abottt  I 
It. 

•camM  arst  were  p««  an  Mto  on 

IfM.  and  that  year  aoase  MS  660 

Over   the   years,   through    1M6. 

to  Jtut  over  63.000.000 


August  U. 


In  the  top  year,  not  the  $5,000,000  which  Mr. 
WxiCHXL  claims.  Ten  percent  of  63.000.000  Is 
6300.000.  which  In  the  peak  year  had  to 
cover  the  cost  of  snforcement  of  the  shoot- 
ing laws  and  administration  costs — s  small 
enough  sum  when  one  considers  that  this  has 
to  be  spread  sll  over  the  United  Ststes. 

Mr.  WncHKL  also  asserts  thst  WUdllfe 
Service  revenues  si  ready  are  at  a  peak, 
claiming  that  In  addition  to  appropriations 
from  Congress  It  has  sn  unexpected  balance 
of  about  614000.000  In  lu  treasury  repre- 
senttag  revwnuee  from  taxes  on  the  sale  of 
hvntli^  equipment,  and  expects  to  collect 
610.000.000  more  thU  year.  This  614000000 
U  not  in  the  treasury  at  the  Wildlife  Service. 
It  U  Plttman-Robertaon  money  and  in  the 
Treasury  earmarked  for  wUdltfe  rcatoratlon. 
etc..  through  the  States  under  the  Plttman- 
Robertson  Act. 

The  balance  Is  not  unexpected,  but  has 
been  building  up  over  some  years,  and  the 
reaaon  It  U  so  large  U  that  Congreaa  has  been 
niggardly  in  appropriating  from  this  fund. 
This  money  la  not  used  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  at  all.  nor  docs  It  collect  ons 
penny  of  It.  There  Is  not  room  enough  In 
this  column  to  explain  ths  whole  working 
of  the  P  -R.  Act.  but  we  assure  you  thst  ths 
only  chance  the  Wildlife  Service  haa  to  get 
a  penny  of  It  Is  If  some  State,  which  has 
been  made  an  appropriation  under  the  law, 
falls  to  use  It  wuhln  a  3-year  period.  In  this 
case  It  reverts  to  ths  migratory -bird  conser- 
vation fund  and  can  be  used  along  wtth 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  duck -stamp 
funds.  Ws  assure  you  that  a  very  few  thou- 
sands ever  are  turned  down  by  the  States. 

With  no  Increase  In  funds,  the  Plsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  Is  supposed  to  do  a  blggw 
job  today  than  in  1934.  In  spite  of  the  shrink- 
age m  dollar  value.  Mr  Day.  Director  of  the 
Service.  Is  r  ot  trying  to  Jam  t^xls  bill  through 
Congress  ss  Mr.  Wxicssl  asserts.  Me  doee 
wish  It  passed  so  the  Service  can  do  a  Job. 
and  he  la  backed  by  every  real  conservstlon 
organisation  In  this  country. 

It  la  a  physical  Impoaalblllty  for  the  sev- 
enty-odd Federal  law-enforceoMnt  cAcers  to 
break  up  Illegal  duck  hunting.  Many  au- 
thorities claim  almost  as  many  ducks 
ars  being  slaiightered  Illegally  as  legally. 
More  funda  for  law  enforcement  are  desper- 
ately needed  If  our  diick  populations  are  to 
be  protected  from  the  "gun  goons,"  as  Naah 
Buckingham  calls  them. 

It  U  true  that  :he  Flah  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice cannot  guarantee  to  raise  each  year  a 
definite  quota  of  ducks.  But  the  Service  can 
"temper  the  wind"  to  the  ducks  In  their 
snnual  migration,  provided  they  are  given 
the  funds  wtth  which  to  do  It. 


Ec6R6»y  abJ  Prtpareifaiett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RXPRBSEKTATIVB9 
TUMtfay.  JuIm  2t,  1949 

Mr.  UtAGUE  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  we  should  not  formulate  our 
defetise  plans  without  regard  to  the  cost 
of  such  plans  because  It  Is  atMolutely 
e^uentlat  that  this  country  remain  eco- 
nomically strong.  General  Bradley  re- 
•Itei  that  this  Is  necessary  and  appro- 
priately pas.'^ed  on  his  thoughts  to  the 
graduate:!  ot  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  recently. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rgcoa*.  I  wl«h  to  Include  General 
Bradley's    addr666    entitled    "Economy 


and  Preparedne5s''  which  appeared  In 
the  August  issue  of  the  Infantry  Journal: 

BCOKOMT    AlfD    raxrASEDMCSS 

(By  Gen.  Omar  ».  Bradley) 

If  we  Americans  are  to  forge  a  long-range 
military  policy  which  will  endure.  It  must  be 
Internationally  astute,  and  nationally  within 
our  means.  Strategic  plans  for  future  de- 
fense can  only  be  as  valid  as  the  peacetime 
preparations  vre  can  afford.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  must  provide  the  United  States 
with  the  sturdiest  defense  svallable.  wltliln 
the  price  we  can  pay. 

That  this  is  a  very  real,  and  very  limiting 
factor,  no  one  can  deny.  For  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  maintain  over  a  long  period  of  time 
ttie  establlahed  forces  that  can  assure  a  quick 
victory. 

However,  we  can  afford — and  must  sfford — 
suiBclent  forces  In  tielng.  Including  the  mo- 
btUxatlon  bass  snd  necessary  reinforcements, 
to  avert  disaster  in  event  we  sre  sttacked. 

In  4  years  we  demobilized  an  army,  a  navy, 
and  an  air  force  untU  they  were  little  more 
than  occupation  forcca  in  foreign  lands.  For 
the  cycle  of  reestablishing  a  planned  and 
ready  military  statxire  we  have  reacted  Jerkily, 
sfMsmodlcally.  to  the  stress  and  the  tension 
from  outside  sources.  In  this  stmoaphere, 
a  truly  long-range  policy  was  only  a  conversa- 
tion piece. 

Today  in  our  armed  forces,  we  hare  reached 
a  stabUity  which  in  my  opinion  can  be  the 
baala  of  the  comtwt  readlnesa  which  ulU 
avert  dlaaster.  With  sddlUonal  effort,  and  a 
little  more  time,  we  can  build  the  forces  now 
pisnned  Into  reliable  gtiardlans  of  defense. 

MUltarUy  speaking,  the  situation  is  as 
stable  as  It  Is  going  to  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  the  4  years  since  VJ-day  I  think 
the  advantage  has  swung  to  oxis  side  and  that 
the  aggreeeor.  who  was  once  a  friend.  Is  now 
on  the  defensive. 

Rather  than  expect  a  long  period  of  friend- 
ly cooperation,  however,  we  must  anticipate 
a  long  period  of  tenalon.  with  alternating 
day-to-day  Improvementa  or  set-backs,  which 
must  not  IM  aUowed  to  unstabUixe  the  long- 
range  plans  for  security.  The  American  cltl- 
■en  must  evidence  a  reeoluteness  and  con- 
stancy that  will  signal  our  new  stand  for  pro- 
tected, secure  freedoms.  He  wHl  draw  cour- 
age and  strength  for  his  own  progress,  snd 
will  reinforce  the  faith  of  our  friends  In 
western  Kurope.  The  United  Statea  aecurity 
dollar  will  be  Invested  In  long-term  bonds 
which  are  bound  to  pay  off  in  defense  divi- 
dends and  decreased  costs.  Better  plans  can 
be  made,  greater  economtee  effected,  and  our 
aUlee  can  eonlldently  chart  their  coursca. 

Since  jrou  are  sttidents  of  American  for- 
eign policy  as  well  as  mUltary  preparcdncaa, 
you  are  Interested  In  a  consideration  of  the 
baalc  Ingredients  of  a  sound  kwg-range  mili- 
tary policy  for  the  United  Statea.  which  U  an 
integrated  plan  of  our  peaceful  Intention  and 
otir  military  potential. 

First,  under  present  conditions.  It  moak 
cost  much  leas  thsn  we  are  spending  now. 

Second,  considering  the  enemies  we  may 
sometime  fsce.  our  combined  forces  must  be 
much  more  effective  than  they  are  today. 

In  speaking  ai  effectlvcneas— or  ccgnbat 
readlnesa.  as  the  military  man  would  term 
It — our  greatest  danger  Is  thst  we  wUl  be 
caught  In  the  fancy  of  a  futuriam  and  coas- 
mit  ourselves  to  unbalanced  forces  that  wlB 
not  match  the  forces  which  might  <^>pase  ua. 

When  I  apeak  of  balance.  I  dont  mean  the 
dividing  of  funds  equally  among  three  serv- 
ices: nor  do  I  mean  an  equation  ot  so  many 
shlpa  squal  so  many  soMlen  eqtMl  so  manj 
air  growpa,  to  create  a  pattern  oa  a  ehHt. 

When  I  speak  of  t)alance.  I  mean  effective 
forces  equal  to  the  taaka  that  modern  war- 
fare may  thrust  upon  us.  And  In  striking 
this  balartce  we  muat  include  that  which  can 
tM  reliably  contributed  by  our  alUea.  We  can 
upeet  this  equlUhrlum  by  committing  our- 
selves, not  atrategleaUy.  nor  oumerlcaUy.  but 
Ooanclaliy.  to  plana  which  on  the  surface 
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but  toaaorrow  tower  over  us  In 
upkeep. 

basic  Ingredient.  I  consider 
I  understand  balance — 


This  gokUng  mluclpia  at 
and  balac 
tat  asy  JmHiiisal.  in  in  tfavse  ot  Urn 

ley  than  to  ahaatotaly  amrnttal  on 
any  one  «r  the  aarvleaB  mcnty  to  satMy  aa 
emotlonol  sfipeal.  Kvcry  dollar  spent  must 
be  stntaglally  prodoctlvc.  for 
tloaal  baakruptcy  or  a  lack  of 
will  satisfy  a  lurking  i 
liong-rangc  poUey  aaag  be  anoaapanled  by 


ready  and 
any 
the 

to  theirs:  atm  foreign  poUey  to  thdr  Inter- 
national ways  and  »»**»«■ 

U  Is  not  BBOtasary  that  I  dtacuas  with  yon 
the  furtan  of  aaodem  warfare  which  will  dic- 
tate oar  tumitmmmtai.  f  « 
nlas  that  we  ornst  bawe  llisk 
s  xtratcf3c  air  force,  second  to  none,  equipped 
wtth  the  ultimate  In  weapons  that  oar  re- 
id  deedopaaent  can  provide. 
;  he  so  cnaipieee.  that  we 
at  this  f  oree  aatf  tu 

any  as  to  the  posMkn  we 
to  acMrec.  wtoaa  tke  war  Is 


and 
foro^la-helng 

fighting  catataUahmoat  ahould 
in  m* 
tn  the  fasrinatlnw  of 

prao- 
Biay  he  aaaiaa  la  hia  thinklag 


be 
Tear-to-year  coosMcratlen  at 
must  look  ahead  at  least  4  or  f 

We  cannot  sfford  to  spend  66  JOOJNMjOOO  In 
the  enlargement  at  a  partlciaar  servlee  that 
may  require  6njOOOjOOSjDOO  to  maintain  the 
next  year,  and  prrhaps  6SjB06j0OOJD0O  to 
T"**"***"  and  bnprove  In  the  soetcadiag  year, 
unleas  we  resltoe  and  fully  Intend  the  kmg- 
range  effect  that  this  will  hawe  on  oar  fotiaw 
cspahUltlca. 

For  example — and  tt  Is  only  a  hypothetical 
picture— if  we  decide  in  flaeal  year  ISOB  that 
we  can  afford  only  612.000DOOjOOO  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  the  armed  focc?s.  and 
In  the  prcaeat  fiscal  year  we  laonchcd  a  long- 
range  progiam  for  one  scnrloe  that  will  tn  S 

at  a  9l2jat».- 
wonld  end  vp  wtth  a 
KaUonai  Mmtary  BUahUshaseat 
ot  >^^"*^  to  meet  an 
have  nullified  our  effectiveziess  and  decided- 
ly coa^ar^^l^BWrt  our  security. 

Ua^-taags  auUtary  policy  I 

and  eqiatppad,  to  perform 
must  set  the  policy,  but  they  wUl  caattaas  to 
rely  upon  thcfe'  trastad  miUtary  advlana  far 
the  practscal  appUcationa.  Without  aacrl- 
ftdng  any  of  the  ecosMaaAss  cr  progreas  which 
he  opened  X>y  innHern  rcasarch  azui  m- 


Wlth  me.  ycu  tmdoabtedly  plaa  fbr  a  MaTy, 
wtth   iU  air  arm.   and  H..  fsafn'ial 
tmlts.  for  the  futflUmeat  at  ths  Kasy*s  ( 
stve  azMi   defc 

that  the. 
to  projaet  the  battle 


to  the  eaeJialea  at  a 

Twy 

Rvcn  with  osagsaaraas  lad  i  am  at  produc- 
tion, any  futiire  American  Army  must  laaea 
an  aheotetdy  dean  battlcfteld.  We  cannot 
expect  Indnstry  to  provide,  nor  a  aoidtcr  to 
carry,  any  Item  be  does  aet  ase.  This  ap- 
pllCB.  too,  to  every  other  aeidlfr  who  mask 
support  the  advance  at  the  gpiJUiMl  army. 

TO  save  themnHaaa  la  ordit  tc  win.  the 
GI  anst  be  the 
lataetad.  and  the 
with  the  MgMHt  lead.     Thia  Indudcs  his 

rtte.  hia  — Illiai   his  rtn<hlB«.  his  food. 

I  4taBt  bsHewe  that  Wsrtcan  Iriginully  hsa 
iy  apgttad  to  ttia 


a  tactical  air  fcroe.  for 
that  the 
with  the  infantry, 
a  the  oaly  practical  battlefield  force 
In  modem  war. 
Before  pifiillng  the  detailed  problem  1 
to  base  you  ccewtrtrr.  I  would  add 
thought  on  BKdem  srarfare.  It 
for  all  of  IB  to  reallae  that  soc- 
ievaewrts  that  tte  vletar 
put  ccntinoota  piiaaiiii  oa  the  aBcmy,  for 
laadem  battle  a  a  imlfted  and  eeetiaaing 
effort.    To  win.  we  mast  pour  on  a  scries 


hia   ai 

essential  that  no 
Intensity  and  thna 
breath,  and  recuperate 
to  prcpere  tor  the  next 


,  f  anndataan  at  our 

■tfttary 


n>en    evsryw 


often    created    sterling 
ikiiaaa  I  ta^Moaibtlity:  with  tni 
he    haa    oTtsa    provM 
scarcity. 

naimaallj  we  are  faced  wtth  a  simUar 
piiihbias  Aad  today  every  piaancr  amst  put 
tna  I  Inanity  to  work  on  the  "big  pteture' 


foe.  he  Bsay  seias  the  opportanl^.  if  there  la 

a  lag.  to  strike  a  teiling 


that  fits  the 
fjffanat  forces  for  s  nation  which  a  a  sasM- 
bsr  at  a  coalitimsi  la  analyaing  the  lequhe- 
ments.  we  mnat  prow  Ids  an  answer  to  the 
■e  Army  amst  we — and 
Ittr  the  kaig  nm? 

I  a 

:he  smallest,  srif -contained 
<-»p»t>!»  of  major  battle  au.oanillBmaents 
And  ve  most  have,  to  go  wtth  tt.  the  reln- 
ats. 


giua  and  thetr 
the  suae   total, 
and 

By  cfleeting  this  bripfui  ccoaosay,  and  by 
mtistant  effort  to  use  lees  at  the  stratcglcally 
critical  raw  OBatcrials  in  oav  araa.  wemi^  be 
aldi  111  Inaii  >bi  alaiil  ami  ■iiiilH— a  iiualie 
lueals  to  the  petat  that  aa  caa  provide  a 
victory  at  lower  coat — la  Bviug 
weU  as  Uvea. 
Finally,   in   general   objective,  this 

.  force  for  a  i 
for  tta 

of  the 

ttai 
t  tta 
ivy  a 

a«ri 
forward,  and  to  maintain 
hsrever  possitite. 
B  this  force  is  available,  arid  we 
tn  oia  Army  the  erhooltng  srstcaa,  the 

the 


The  American  people  are  anzkma  tor  the 
thst  we  caa  puaHteely  wta  the  vle- 
tory  tn  any  fatoie  war.    Bowrrar 
provide  tot  vtetary  by 


have  worked  toward  the  goal  of 
winning  the  war  wlthoat  flitag  a  ifeak^  1  fc^ 
ttewe  that  we  can  uiuuibuta  gwy  to  Ola 
poeasbUtty  for  the  United  Statea.  taesaaa  la 
thte  eOoct  woald  be  the  ultkaate  In 

ardsof  BvtDg. 

Toa  are  aU  laiifltar  with  the  precept  1 
way  to  pi  Slant  war  a  to  be  ao  st« 
wtU  attack  oa.    In  this  day 
(hod  of 
a  toe  expenaitra.    We  aw—  seek  a 
httlan. 

Aaothtr  sAthod  woidd  be  to 
throagh  the  cnatmoa  at  tilamaT  aat6— .  the 
military  power  to  \ 
tt  challeogcd.    la 

of  tht  AOaaMm 


la 
as  sooM  might 

This  ready  fcrre  must  have 
trained  to  assume  greater 
spotisibiilty.    In  an  extreme. 
private  ahoidd  be  s  potoitial 
Thsae  Bsa  mtat  be  trataad  i 
typeo* 


I  think  tMa  Is  the 
laxy  caattoB.    Ibo  ai 

"^T****^  our  nattoaal 
wtth  at 
at  large  aped 
pahie  of  «al^ 
capable  of  only 
sifted.    In  the 
muat  have  every  i 
bat  saMtter — trained  to  Sgfe 
^th  the  tafantry.  on  the 
^^at  gMa  force  mast  tw 


large  aa 


at  re- 


ThlBlai 


foroaa.  laaiMlJ  avaUaMe  aad  readily 

o(   Biianamn    might  be  ratted   upon.    Oat 

■treivth  woidd  lie  tn  eoDccttve  acttoi  aad 


K  IKla 


Forts 


I 


sa  tafantry.  and 
both  tac- 


nd  typaaoT 
port  battalions 
support    is 


War  n  and  tta  ooteoaae 
In  my  cara 
that  the  Army  systeas  of 
cation  which  was  reeltailaed  and 
after  World  War  I  wee  one  of  the 
amUtbMkmm  m>  the  winning  of  World  War 
n.  Bar  tt  paoehled  ae.  In  our  small  nucleua 
or  Ruiilai  tumf  oAecrs.  and  our  larger  coa- 

wlth  skilled  iLsdiiiiilB  ea  «mB  aa  staff 

~  and  atrauglr 
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Today,  u  fou  fr»du*t«  from  tb«  Command 
and  Ommnl  Staff  Oottaf*  you  )oUi  th«  ranks 
of  tboM  aoMlan  vbo  1mv«  •  common  pro- 
f«alaaal  •tfncation  atmad  toward  tha  aolu- 
ttoa  «f  highar  itaff  and  command  problvms. 
Toor  aajactloa  to  attaod  thia  Khool  U  eri- 
iWntW  ot  tb*  Armf^  fmlth  in  your  potential 
for  aaMinUBf  greater  rcaponalbtllty  In  the 
CM*  of  war.  It  U  aapactally  appropriate  that 
w  have  dtacuaaad  future  plana  and  policies. 
and  aaeaaaary  acooomlsa  with  you  here 
today. 

to  the  future  commanders 
In  the  American  Army 
within  tbaaa  iJiMillillltlii  aa  you  plan : 
Tha  iiaailiaii  Army  can  ba  no  different  than 
tba  Aaaarlcan  people.  If  o\ir  national  aptl- 
tudca  are  machanlcatlon.  Initiative.  In- 
genuity. tndlvMuallty.  we  muat  never  at- 
to  attppreaa  them.  A  man's  religion 
Mi  pnMttrr  are  his  own  affairs  and  must 
always  cooUnua  to  be.  And  If  a  man's  re- 
spect far  tola  auperlora  la  baaed  on  an  ap- 
praclatkm  at  th«  InTaHfanfi  and  ability  of 
hia  laadara.  then  the  laadars  we  offer  htm 
muat  have  these  better  talents. 

In  your  future  military  careers.  I  wlah  you 
and    ywur    famlllea    continued    siiccaaa    and 
As  American  citizens  you 
to  be  outstanding. 


CmmtTf  E£tors  TUnk — And  Some  Write 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

DC  THX  HOUSE  OP  RfPRESENTA'nVIS 

Thursday.  July  21.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spenker.  from  the  Allegan  Gazette  of 
July  21.  1949.  published  in  my  home 
town  of  Allesan.  Mich.,  comes  the  fol- 
towinff: 

WOTCa  AMD  COMXDtT THI  PASSINC  PaBAOS 

Last  week  we  wrote  an  editorial  angBMi- 
Ing  that  Congrcaa  might  save  a  lot  of  tlnM 
and  do  the  country  a  aervlce  if  they  dropped 
all  their  tnveatlgatlona  and  Investigated  Tru- 
man. A  friend  of  the  Gazette  (not  Uncle 
■Doa)  advlaed  ua  that  It  waa  In  poor  last* 
aa  It  Inferred  that  our  Prealdent  might  be 
dishonest.  8o  we  threw  it  In  the  waatebas- 
ket  Nuw  we  read  that  Senator  Btbo  wanta 
to  Investigate  Truman's  economic  advisers 
and  that  Representative  SMArra  wants  to  in- 
veatlgau  Oanaral  Vaughan.  Truman 'a  pro- 
fane peraonal  military  advlaer.  Looks  aa 
though  we  lost  out  on  that  one. 

Laat  week  General  Vaughan.  at  a  press  In- 
tarvlaw  upon  bU  return  from  a  trip  abroad. 
<  lUa  Mg  mouth  and  stated  to  the  praaa 
I  knaw  there  were  about  300  "five  per- 
centers" In  Waahlngton.  and  that  some  uf  the 
reporters  preecnt  bad  better  be  careful  be- 
eauee  some  day  they  might  want  a  "White 
Houae  favor.**  For  your  Information,  a  "five 
percenter  "  la  a  Waahlngton  leech  who  ratea 
with  the  admlntatratlon.  He  haa  "laSoance" 
and  Is  willing  to  "teU  hu  tntaanea  to  any- 
one who  la  willing  to  give  him  5  percent  of 
any  contract  vhat  he  can  aecure  trum  the 
Ooeatpment.  Ncedleea  to  say.  the  6  percent 
ta  erentuaUy  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Bight  of  the  Jurora  In  the  Hisa  trial  found 
him  guilty  Hi  perjury,  which  u  the  aame  as 
ffndlng  bm  fttUty  of  delivering  aecret  con- 
fidential Oowamnant  documents  to  the  Com- 
munlata.  Aa  you  know.  Hus  waa  an  oOdal 
of  ttaa  State  Department  under  Booaevelt  and 
hte  pereonal  advisor  at  Talu.  where  Rouee- 
Valt  delivered  over  to  Stalin  and  the  Con- 
all  of  eaatam  Europe  Hiss  was  rec- 
eded to  Unela  Bam  by  Fell  a  Prank- 


furter.  appointed  by  Rooaevelt  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Prsnkfurter  degrsded  ths 
name  of  the  highest  court  In  the  land  by  ap- 
pearing as  s  character  witness  (or  Hiss  st  ths 
trial.  The  eight  Jurors  who  voted  for  con- 
viction evidently  believe  thst  the  fsct  that 
the  stolen  documenu  were  copied  on  the  Hiss 
typewriter  outweighed  the  testimony  of  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter. 

For  your  Information,  Frankfurter  waa  for- 
merly a  Harvard  profeeaor,  and  It  waa  through 
his  Influence  that  many  of  his  law  students 
secured  high  positions  in  the  New  Deal  gov- 
ernment. Another  one  of  his  protegee.  Bd- 
ward  Prichard.  formerly  an  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  haa 
Just  been  convicted  In  Kentucky  and  sen- 
tenced  to  3  years  In  the  Federal  penitentiary 
for  doctoring  254  ballou  In  the  general  elec- 
tion last  fall.  It  appears  that  he  forged  these 
ballota  In  favor  of  the  New  Deal.  Some 
picker,  this  man  Frankfurter. 

From  Austin,  Minn.,  comes  a  news  Item 
concerning  one  Thomas  Downey.  It  appears 
that  thla  man  fell  from  a  truck  and  Injured 
hla  head.  Well-meaning  friends  placed  a 
tournlqxiet  around  his  neck  and  drew  It  tight 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  A  woman  passerby 
stopped  and  persuaded  them  to  looeen  It 
and.  thanks  to  her.  Thomas  Downey  revived 
and  Is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery.  We  sin- 
cerely wish  that  Truman  would  appoint 
this  same  woman  his  personal  economic  ad- 
vlaer ao  that  she  could  do  the  same  for  Uncle 
Sam.  In  our  opinion.  Uncle  Sam  la  being 
atrangled  to  death  by  the  New  Dealers,  labor 
boaeea.  pinkish  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Bridges  with  his  blockade  of  Hawaii,  the 
American  Legion  with  Its  pension  and  other 
benefits  to  undeserving  so-called  veterans, 
and  career  reliefers. 

Tou  remember  the  story  of  the  Man  With- 
out a  Country  and  how  the  Navy  took  over 
the  custody  of  one  Philip  Nolan?  This  un- 
fortunate soul,  guilty  of  a  crime  against  hla 
country,  waa  placed  on  a  naval  vessel  and 
for  the  reat  of  hla  life  was  not  permitted  to 
hear,  apeak  of  or  aee  the  United  States.  In 
our  opinion  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  take  the  wraps  off  Its  moth-ball  fleet,  load 
HIas  and  all  the  other  nonbellevers  in  democ- 
racy on  this  fleet  and  give  them  the  same 
treatment.  We  would  gladly  pay  taxea  for 
such  a  project. 

L    W    H. 

The  foregoing  editorial  show.s  that  the 
home  folks  have  at  least  an  inkling  of 
what  Is  going  on  behind  the  iron  curtain 
in  Washington.  The  editorials  are  a 
barometer  which  give  us  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  thinking  of  a  majority 
of  our  people. 


Pledge  of  Aliefiance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALiroKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  2i.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Is  the  text  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Independent  Review.  Los 
Angles  County.  Cahf .  under  date  of  July 
23.  1949.  by  Leisa  Bronson.  director  of 
organization,  women's  division  of  the 
Democrat  State  Committee.  California, 
■oathem  division.  I  am  pleaMd  to  pre- 
sent It  to  you: 

At  the  opening  of  every  political  meeting 
we  stand  and  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag 


of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  It  standa:  one  nation  in- 
dlvuible.  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
We  have  done  this  hundreds,  perhape  thou- 
sands of  time*  How  did  we  come  to  take 
thU  pledge?    What  U  its  nveanlng  for  us? 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  waa  first  used  In 
the  schools  In  response  to  a  proclamation 
Issued  by  President  Benjamin  Harrison  at  the 
requeat  of  Congress,  recommending  that  Oc- 
tober ai,  1893.  be  set  aside  to  commemorate 
the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  pledge  devised  for 
the  occaalon.  slightly  altered.  U  the  one  we 
uae  today. 

We  call  It  the  pledge  of  allegUnce.  Ac- 
cording to  Webster  8  Dictionary,  allegiance 
means  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  ones  king, 
government,  or  sovereign  state.  It  connotea 
devotion,  loyalty,  aervlce,  and  respect.  The 
opposite  or  antonym  Is  given  as  "treaaon, 
treachery,  perfidy,  disloyalty" 

TSAWSCZNOS  LOTALTT  PLZDCK 

We  have.  then,  taken  a  loyalty  oath— a 
loyalty  oath  that  U  voluntary,  dynamic,  cre- 
ative. This  pledge  far  transcends  the  nega- 
tive type  of  compulsory  loyalty  oaths  advo- 
cated by  our  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. He  who  pledges  himself  wholeheart- 
edly to  work  for  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all" 
must  repudiate  totalltaflanlsm  In  all  Its 
forms.  He  who  sincerely  pledges  allegiance 
to  the  flag  could  not  own  a  prior  allegiance 
to  any  other  government. 

But  more  than  this,  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance Is  far-reaching  In  Its  Implications. 
Thst  phrase  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all"  com- 
mits us  to  many  things.  It  commits  us  to 
work  against  discrimination,  both  racial  and 
economic.  It  commits  us  to  Implement  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  commits  us  to  the  task  of 
unifying  the  Nation,  not  In  terms  of  power, 
but  In  terms  of  a  national  Ideal. 

The  pledge  connotes  service.  It  means  that 
we  must  give  of  our  best  In  the  struggle  to 
achieve  social  Justice.  It  means  that  we  will 
serve  with  constancy  and  responsibility.  It 
means  self-dedication. 

There  Is  no  fear  In  this  pledge.  It  Is  a 
pledge  of  free  men.  freely  given  When  we 
repeat  the  familiar  words  together,  let  us 
think  of  the  deep  meaning  they  have  for 
us  as  Democrats  and  as  citizens.  Let  ua 
think  of  them  as  a  vtctorloiu  answer  for 
today  and  a  challenge  for  tomorrow. 


Our  Flat  Flies  at  Nif  ht  Also 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV18 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  I  had  never  seen  the  flag  stafT  on 
our  Nation's  Capitol  building  without  a 
flag  flying  from  it.  either  night  or  day. 
canaed  me  to  make  inquiry  to  the  Library 
cf  Congress  as  to  why  it  did  so  and 
whether  or  not  there  were  other  places 
In  the  United  States  where  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  also  flew  in  the  breeze 
24  hours  a  day. 

I  felt  reasonably  sure  that  the  Infor- 
mation which  was  furni:>hed  to  me  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry on  this  matter  would  t>e  of  value 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
thousands  of  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
CRES8IONAL  RicokD.  Therefore.  I  take 
pleasure  In  .submitting  it  to  you  for  j*our 
guidance  and  information,  and  I  include 
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therein  the  text  of  Public  Law  829  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress: 

rLTOfO    or    XTHTrXD    STATZS    rLAO    AT    MICHT 

The  Star-spangled  Banner  at  Port  Mc- 
Henry,  Md..  wUl  fly  under  fkxxlllghta  aU 
night  long  hereafter,  largely  because  a  vlaltor 
complained  the  flag  was  not  vlalble  "at  the 
twUlght  a  last  gleaming,"  It  waa  announced 
today. 

It  waa  at  Fort  McHenry,  In  the  War  of  1812, 
that  the  sight  of  the  flag  gaUantly  stream- 
ing throughout  a  Brltlab  attack  Inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  national 
anthem.  (Washington  Post,  February  12. 
1M7.  p.  2.) 

Walter  L.  Tanaman.  director  of  the  munic- 
ipal veterans  bureau  (Baltimore)  aaid  to- 
day he  had  received  permlaaion  from  the 
Department  ot  the  Interior  to  fly  the  flag 
at  night  at  Fort  McHenry.  It  will  be  U- 
lumlnated  by  spotlights. 

The  night  display  was  prompted  by  a  let- 
ter from  Herbert  Beck,  du-ector  of  the  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  Museum  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Beck  said  it  waa  disappointing 
to  psserngrm  on  night  boats  paaalng  the 
fort  not  to  see  that  "the  flag  was  still 
there."  (Asaoclated  Press  release,  Pebnoary 
I.  1M7.) 

THS  uwiiaa  arsTss  tulc  ruxs  mt  ami) 


There  are  four  flags  that  fly  contlnuotaly. 
day  and  night,  year  in.  year  out:  On  the  east 
and  west  fronts  of  the  United  States  Capitol, 
at  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key;  and  at  the 
War  Memorial ,  Worcester.  Mass. 

On  the  Capitol  Building.  In  1894  Congress 
made  provision  for  the  flying  of  the  flag  over 
the  east  and  west  porticos  of  the  United 
SUtea  Capitol  Bvillding  In  Waahlngton.  and 
the  flags  wore  flown  daUy  t>etwcen  sunrise 
and  atmset  until  1918.  During  the  World 
War  reqticats  were  received  from  all  parts  cf 
the  country  urging  that  the  United  States 
flag  be  flown  continuously  over  all  public 
buildings  In  WaahlBCton.  so  since  that  time 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  keep  the  flags  on 
the  eaat  and  west  fronts  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing flying  24  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the 
year.    •    •     • 

At  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key  In  Uotmt 
(Mlvet  Cemetery,  Frederick.  Md.  Flying  the 
flag  day  and  night  was  the  ctistom  as  far  back 
aa  1886.  However,  beeatiae  of  criticism,  the 
flag  was  later  displayed  only  between  sun- 
rlae  and  sunset.  Subsequently  the  practice 
of  flying  the  flag  day  and  night  was  resumed. 
The  belief  by  some  that  this  practice  Is  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  Congress  la  erroneous. 
It  was  started  either  by  authority  of  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial  Association,  or 
by  the  superintendent  of  Motint  Olivet 
Cemetery  on  his  own  accord.  It  Is  contended 
by  some  that  flying  the  flag  over  the  grave  of 
Francis  Scott  Key  at  night  is  in  keeping  with 
the  sentiment  in  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," giving  "proof  through  the  night  that 
our  flag  is  still  there." 

At  the  Worcester  War  Memorial.  The  War 
Memorial  at  Worcester.  Mass..  was  designed 
around  the  Idea  of  a  flag  flying  perpetually. 
It  had  been  flying  continuously  since  Novem- 
ber 11,  1833,  being  illuminated  at  night  by 
powerful  spotlights. 

When  a  permanent  fort  or  a  ship  Is  en- 
gaged in  battle  at  night,  the  flag  U  flown. 
(Moss.  James  A.,  The  Flag  of  the  United 
SUtce.  The  United  SUtes  Flag  AseocUUon. 
Waahlngton.  D.  C.  1941.  pp.  aOS-XM.) 


Thk  LnaAST  or  Cos 
Lckiblativs  RxnaaMca  Saavirx, 
WesAtafton,  D.  C^  July  2S,  1949. 

Hon.    CLTBB  DOTUt. 

Uouat  of  Jleptesemfaffres, 

Wfhtngton.  D.  C. 
Daaa  Ma.  Dotui:  Thia  is  in   response   to 
your  inquiry  of  a  few  days  ago.  about  flying 


the  flag  at  night.  The  eneloead  extract  from 
James  A.  Moss,  The  Flag  of  the  ITntted  States, 
Indicates  three  placea  where  the  flag  fllaa 
continuoualy  (the  Capitol,  the  grave  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  and  the  Worcester  War 
MemcHlal ) ,  and  the  preas  releasee  ahow  a 
fotirth.  namely.  Fort  McHezuy,  commencing 
in  1947. 

A  word  of  ezfdanatlon  ahould  certainly  ac- 
company any  such  list.  In  tlM  first  place,  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  substantial  basis 
for  a  complete  list  of  places  wlaere  the  flag 
is  flown  continuously.  So  far  aa  Gorem- 
ment  btiildings  are  concerned,  the  matter  la, 
of  course,  governed  by  regulation.  (This  ex- 
plains, for  example,  the  procedure  in  the 
caae  of  Fort  McHenry.)  But  beyond  that, 
there  is  no  general  law  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject which  would  effectively  prohibit  flying 
the  flag  at  night.  The  so-called  Flag  Code 
does  not  purport  to  lay  down  the  law  but 
rather  to  codify  existing  custom.  No  penal- 
ties are  prescribed.  Hence  the  whole  matter, 
so  far  aa  private  individuals  are  c<»cemed. 
resta  in  their  sound  discretion,  aided  but  not 
bound  by  the  ciistoms  codified  in  the  Flag 
Code.  That  act  indicates  that  sunrise  to 
sunset  Is  the  general  ctistom.  "However,  the 
flag  may  be  displayed  at  night  upon  special 
occasiona  wtien  it  is  desired  to  produce  a 
patriotic  effect."  This  clause  would  seem  to 
be  capable  of  considerable  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation; for  example,  the  Woroeater  War 
Memorial  could  well  be  considered  as  de- 
signed to  produce  a  patriotic  effect 

How  many  more  cases  of  the  sort  there  may 
be  is  something  on  which  we  have  been  un- 
able to  find  data.  Howevo',  I  preetmte  the 
absence  of  stxrh  data  probably  means  that 
any  further  examples  are  not  of  natVwial 
slgniflcance. 

Very  truly  youra, 

W.  C.  Gn.BiBT, 
Assistant  Director,  Lf0slatn«  Ref- 
erence Sentce. 

fPubUc  Law  8a»— 77th  Cong.) 
[Ch.  80»— 2d  Sess.] 
Bouse  Joint  Resolution  S59 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  Public  Law  No. 
623.  approved  June  22,  1942,  entitled  "Joint 
resolution    to   codify   and   emphasiae   ex- 
isting rules  and  ctistoma  pertaining  to  the 
display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America" 

Betotsed,  etc..  That  PubUc  Law  No.  833. 
approved  June  22.  1942.  entitled  "Joint  res- 
olution to  codify  and  emphasise  ertrting 
rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display 
and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  the  foUowing  codification  of  exist- 
ing rules  and  cxistoms  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
play and  tise  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be,  and  It  Is  hereby,  established 
for  the  tSM  ot  such  civilians  or  civilian  groups 
or  or^anlaaUons  as  may  not  be  required  to 
conform  with  regiilations  prcHutilgated  by 
one  or  more  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc  2.  (a)  It  is  the  tiniversal  custom  to 
dtsplsy  the  flag  only  from  sonrlae  to  sunset 
on  buildings  and  on  stationary  flagnafls  in 
the  open.  However,  the  flag  may  be  dis- 
played at  night  upon  special  occasions  when 
it  is  desired  to  produce  a  patriotic  effect. 

(b)  The  11^  alkould  be  lx>isted  briskly  and 
lowered  cCTtimontOHsly. 

(c)  The  flag  should  not  be  displayed  on 
days  when  the  weather  is  inclement. 

(d)  The  flag  should  be  dl^>layed  on  all 
days  when  the  weather  permits,  wp^rtally 
on  New  Year's  Day,  JaniMry  1;  Inan^HaMon 
Day,  January  20;  Ltncoln'a  Birthday,  Febru- 
ary 12:  Washington's  Birthday.  February  22; 
Army  Day.  AprU  6:  Eaater  Sunday  (variable): 
Mother's  Day.  second  Sunday  In  May;  Me- 
morial Day  (half  staff  unUl  noon).  May  SO; 
Flag  Day,  June  14;  Independence  Day,  July 


4;  Labor  Day,  toi*  Monday  In 
(^onstitutkm  Day.  September  17: 
Day,  October  12;  Navy  Day,  October  ST; 
Armistice  Day,  November  11;  Thanksgiving 
Day,  fotirth  Thursdsy  in  November;  Christ- 
mas Day,  December  2S:  such  other  days  as 
may  be  proclaimed  by  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Statea;  the  btrUMMfB  of  SUtee  (dataa 
of  adnlHlon):  and  as  State  boUdays. 

(e)  The  flag  ahould  be  dtapUsred  dally, 
weather  permitting,  on  or  near  the  main 
administration  building  of  every  public  In- 
stitution. 

(f )  The  flag  should  be  displayed  in  or  near 
every  polling  place  on  election  dajrs. 

(g)  The  ntig  should  be  displayed  during 
school   days   in  or   near  every  sefaoolhouee. 

Sac  3.  That  the  flag,  when  carried  In  a  pro- 
cession with  another  flag  or  flags,  shotilc*  be 
either  on  the  marching  right;  thst  Is,  the 
flag's  own  right,  or,  if  then  Is  a  line  of  other 
flags,  in  front  of  the  center  of  that  line. 

(a)  The  flag  ahould  not  be  displayed  on 
a  float  4n  a  parade  except  from  a  staff,  or  aa 
provided  in  aubeectlon  (i). 

(b)  The  flag  should  not  be  draped  over 
the  hood,  top.  aides,  or  back  of  a  vehicle 
or  of  a  railroad  train  or  a  boat.  When  the 
flag  is  displayed  on  a  motorcar,  the  staff 
shall  be  fixed  firmly  to  the  chassis  or  clamped 
to  the  radiator  cap. 

(c)  No  other  flag  or  pennant  aiiould  be 
placed  above,  or.  If  on  the  same  level,  to 
the  right  of  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  except  during  church  eafikas  con- 
ducted by  naval  chaplains  at  sea.  wlken  the 
church  pennant  may  t>e  flown  above  the  flag 
during  church  aervices  for  the  personnel  ot 
the  Navy. 

(d)  The  flj«  of  the  TTnlted  States  of  Amer- 
ica, when  It  Is  displayed  with  another  flag 
agalfirt  a  wall  frcm  croaetd  staffa,  ahould  be 
on  the  right,  the  flagTe  own  right,  and  its 

Miould  be  in  trant  oi  the  staff  of  the 
flag. 

(e)  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  at  the  otnta  and  at  the  hlgheet 
point  ot  the  group  when  a  number  ot  flaga 
of  States  or  localities  or  pennants  of  societlaa 
are  grouped  and  displayed  from  staffs. 

(f)  Whoa  flags  of  Statea.  dtlea.  or  locali- 
ties, or  pennants  ot  societies  are  flown  on  the 
same  halyard  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter  should  always  be  at  the 
peak.  When  the  flaga  are  flown  from  adja- 
cent stMtts,  the  flag  of  the  United  Statee 
should  be  hoisted  first  and  lowered  last. 
No  such  flag  or  pennant  may  be  placed  above 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  right  of 
the  flag  ot  the  United  States. 

(g)  WbCB  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are 
dlqilayed,  they  are  to  be  flown  Cram  i 
staffa  of  the  same  height.  The  flagi 
be  of  approximately  eqtial  aixe.  Intcma- 
ttoual  tisage  forbids  the  display  of  the  flag 
of  one  nation  above  that  of  another  "»«k?ii 
in  time  of  peace. 

(h)  When  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtea  la 
displayed  from  a  staff  projecting  hooisontally 
or  at  an  an^e  from  the  window  sUl.  balcony, 
or  front  of  a  building,  the  union  of  the  flag 
should  be  placed  at  the  peak  of  the  staff 
tmlees  the  flag  is  at  half  staff.  When  the 
flag  is  suspended  over  a  sidewalk  from  a  rope 
extending  from  a  house  to  a  pole  at  the  edge 
of  the  sidevralk,  the  flag  should  be  hoisted 
out,  union  first,  from  the  building. 

(1)  When  the  flag  to  displayed  otherwise 
than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff.  It  should 
be  displayed  flat,  whether  Indoors  or  out, 
or  so  stispended  that  Its  folds  fall  as  free  as 
though  the  flag  were  staffed. 

(J)  When  the  flag  to  displayed  over  the 
middle  of  the  street,  tt  should  be  suspended 
vertically  with  the  union  to  the  north  In  an 
east  and  west  street  or  to  the  east  In  a  north 
and  south  street. 

(k)  When  used  on  a  speaker's  platform,  the 
flag.  If  displayed  flat,  should  be  displayed 
above  and  t>ehind  the  speaker.  When  dia- 
played  from  a  staff  in  a  church  or  public  au- 
ditorium, if  it  to  dtopUyed  in  the  chancel  ot 
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ft  church,  or  on  tb«  •pMJcar't  platform  In  a 
public  auditor  In  m.  tlM  ttac  abould  occupy  th« 
poaltion  of  honor  and  b«  placed  at  the  cler> 
gyman'*  or  apeaker'a  right  aa  hr  faces  the 
ooc^ncatlon  or  aixltenct>.  Any  other  fUg 
■o  dlaplajred  tn  the  chancel  or  on  tb*  plat- 
form ahouid  be  placed  at  the  clltyman'a  or 
speaker '■  left  as  he  faces  tb*  rnturatatton  or 
audience  But  when  the  flig  la  dlaplajred 
froai  a  staff  tn  a  church  or  public  auditorium 
•laewbere  than  In  the  chancel  or  on  the 
platform  tt  shall  be  placed  In  the  poaltlon  of 
honor  at  the  right  of  the  congregation  or 
MiMMlce  aa  they  face  the  chancel  or  plat- 
form. Any  other  flag  so  dUpIayed  abould  t>e 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  congregation  or  au- 
dience aa  they  face  the  chancel  or  platform. 

(1)  The  flag  abould  form  a  dlstlnctue  fea- 
ttire  of  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  statue 
or  monument,  but  tt  should  never  be  used  aa 
the  corerlng  for  the  statue  or  monument. 

(m)  The  flag,  when  flown  at  half  staff, 
should  t>e  Arst  boUted  to  the  peak  for  an 
Instant  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff 
position.  The  flag  should  be  again  raised  to 
tbe  QCttk  before  It  la  lowered  for  the  day.  By 
"bAlil  ataS"  ta  meant  lowering  the  flag  to  one- 
half  tbe  distance  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  staff.  Crepe  streamers  may  be 
affixed  to  spear  heada  or  flagstaffs  In  a  parade 
only  by  order  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States. 

( n  I  When  tbe  flag  la  used  to  cover  a  casket. 
It  ahouid  be  so  placed  that  the  union  is  at 
tbe  bead  and  over  the  left  shoulder.  The 
Bag  abould  not  be  lowered  into  the  grave  or 
aliOWd  to  touch  tbe  gr«^und. 

Sac.  4.  That  no  disrespect  should  be  shown 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
tb*  flac  ahouM  DOC  be  dipped  to  any  person 
or  tblnc-  llafUaantal  colors.  State  flags,  and 
orgaalaatlon  or  Institutional  flags  are  to  be 
dlppad  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

(a)  The  flag  sbotild  nerer  be  displayed 
with  the  union  down  save  as  a  signal  of  dli« 
distress. 

(b)  The  flag  should  never  touch  anything 
beneath  It.  such  as  the  ground,  the  floor. 
water,  or  merdMUHtflM. 

(c)  Tbe  flag  aboold  never  t>e  carried  flat 
or  borlaontally.  but  always  aloft  and  free. 

(d)  Tbe  flag  should  never  be  used  aa 
drapery  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  never  fes- 
tooned, drawn  back,  nor  up.  tn  folds,  but 
tlways  allowed  to  fall  free.  Bunting  of  blue, 
white,  ajd  red.  always  arranged  with  the 
blue  above,  the  white  In  the  middle,  and  tbe 
red  l>elow.  should  be  used  for  covering  a 
speaker's  desk,  draping  the  front  of  a  plat- 
form, and  for  decoration  in  general. 

(e)  The  flag  abould  never  be  fastened,  dis- 
played, used,  or  stored  In  such  a  manner  as 
will  permit  It  to  be  cislly  torn,  soiled,  or 
damaged  in  any  way. 

(f)  Tbe  flag  should  never  be  tised  as  a 
covering  for  a  ceiling. 

(g)  Tbe  flag  abould  never  have  placed  up- 
on tt.  nor  on  any  part  of  tt.  nor  attached  to 
It  any  mark.  Insignia,  letter,  word,  figure, 
design,  picture,  or  drawing  of  any  nature. 

(h)  The  flag  abould  never  be  used  as  a 
receptac>  for  receiving,  holding,  carrying, 
or  delivering  anything. 

(1)  The  flag  abould  never  be  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  in  any  manner  wbatso- 
ever.  It  should  not  be  embroidered  on  sueb 
articles  as  cushions  or  bandkerchlefa  and 
tbe  like,  printed  or  otberwtae  impressed  on 
paper  napkins  or  boxes  or  anything  that  is 
designed  for  temporary  use  and  discard;  or 
used  as  any  portion  of  a  costume  or  athletle 
uniform.  Advertiaing  atgns  should  not  t>e 
fastened  to  a  staff  or  balyarl  from  which  the 
tm%  Is  flown. 

<J)  Tbe  flag.  «ben  It  la  In  such  eooditkm 
that  tt  U  tM  loofor  a  fitting  soiblem  for  dia- 
play.  abould  be  daatroyed  in  a  rtlgnlflad  way. 
prwferably  by  burning. 

flac  5.  That  during  tbe  ceremony  of  bolst- 
iMf  or  lowering  the  ftafl  or  when  tbe  flag  la 
pauu.ci  ii  a  parade  or  In  a  review,  all  persona 
pcwant  abflOid  toce  the  Bac.  stand  at  atten- 
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tlon.  and  salute.  Thoee  preeent  In  uniform 
should  render  the  military  salute.  When 
not  In  uniform,  men  should  remove  the  head- 
dreea  with  the  right  hand  holding  tt  at  the 
left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the  heart. 
Men  without  hats  should  salute  in  the  same 
manner.  Aliens  should  stand  at  attention. 
Women  should  salute  by  placing  the  right 
hand  over  the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag 
In  the  moving  column  should  be  rendered 
at  the  moment  the  flag  passes. 

Sac.  0.  That  when  the  national  anthem  Is 
played  and  the  flag  la  not  displayed,  all 
present  should  stand  and  face  toward  the 
music.  Thoee  in  uniform  should  salute  at 
the  first  note  of  the  anthem,  retaining  this 
portion  until  the  last  note.  All  others 
sbould  stand  at  attention,  men  removing  the 
headdresa.  When  the  flag  Is  displayed,  all 
preeent  should  face  the  flag  and  salute. 

Szc.  7.  That  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag;  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  Nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all",  be  rendered 
by  staiidlng  with  the  right  hand  over  the 
heart.  However,  civilians  will  always  show 
full  respect  to  the  flag  when  the  pledge  la 
given  by  merely  standing  at  attention,  men 
removing  the  headdress.  Persons  in  uni- 
form shall  render  the  military  salute. 

S«c.  8.  Any  rule  or  custom  pertaining  to 
the  display  of  the  Hag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  aet  forth  herein,  mav  be  altered, 
modified,  or  repealed,  or  additional  rules 
with  respect  thereto  may  be  prescrlt>ed,  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he 
deems  tt  to  be  appropriate  or  desirable:  and 
any  such  alteration  or  additional  rule  shall 
be  set  forth  In  a  proclamation. 

Approved,  December  22,  1942. 


A(I<iress  by  Governor  Dewey  at  First 
Annaal  Conference  on  American  For- 
eign Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  29  '  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unafi- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  ol  an 
address  which  I  consider  to  be  quite  im- 
portant, delivered  by  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  at  the  clasing  se.ssion  of  the  first 
annual  conference  on  American  fofelgn 
policy,  at  Colgate  University.  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  July  28.  1949.  The  address  deals 
with  the  Chinese  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrew 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Four  years  ago.  on  the  fourteenth  of  next 
month.  World  War  II  In  Asia  came  to  an  end 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese.  China 
had  been  under  invasion  and  occupation  by 
the  Japanese  for  a  grand  total  of  14  years — 
ever  since  tbe  Japaneae  Invaded  Manchuria 
in  IMl.  Germany  and  Japan  bad  now  been 
completely  beaten  and  the  world  confidently 
expected  a  new  era  of   peace  and  freedom. 

Tbe  exhausted  Chinese  Oovernment  and 
people  ahared  the  exultation  which  went 
around  the  free  world.  China  looked  for- 
ward to  a  new  era,  free  of  invaders,  with  a 
ebance  to  rebuild  her  war-torn  economy  and 
rsaetM  bcr  500.000.000  people  from  the  auf- 
terlng  of  years  of  warfare  and  occupation. 


Today  that  great  vision  U  shattered  In  a 
thousand  plecea  and  the  hopes  of  tbe  Chi- 
nese people  are  lower  than  they  were  before 
their  triumphant  victory  In  partnership  with 
the  United  States.  A  thoughtful  Chines* 
put  It  to  me  this  way  the  other  day: 

If  China  had  violated  her  ancient  friend- 
ablp  with  the  United  States  and  had  Joined 
handa  with  Japan  as  the  enemy  of  America, 
where  would  she  be  today?  It  is  unthink- 
able that  China  would  ever  have  done  such 
a  thing,  he  aald.  but  let's  assume  that  aba 
did.  China  would  ultimately  have  been  de- 
feated, as  was  Japan.  The  war  would  have 
been  prolonged.  It  would  have  cost  America 
countlcM  additional  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars.  But  China  would  ultimately  have 
been  defeated  by  the  United  States.  Then 
what  would  have  happened,  he  asked? 

General  MacArthur  would  be  presiding  to- 
day over  not  only  Japan  but  over  China  too. 
Each  would  be  occupied  by  Amerlcar  troops 
and  the  United  States  Government  would  be 
pouring  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Into 
China  for  the  piu-poee  of  restoring  her  econ- 
omy, establishing  a  stable  free  government 
and  rebuilding  her  In  the  partnership  of  na- 
tions Just  as  we  are  doing  In  Germany  and 
Japan  today. 

Instead,  where  Is  China,  oiir  ally  and 
friend?  He  pointed  out  that  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  peace,  order,  American 
technical  skill,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  American  money.  China  has  been 
abandoned  to  Communist  conqueat.  So  said 
my  Chinese  friend. 

In  short.  China  is  worse  off  for  being  our 
friend  than  If  she  had  been  our  enemy. 

Having  sent  arms  and  other  wartime  aid 
to  China  when  she  stood  at  oiu  side  during 
the  war.  we  went  even  further  and  pledged 
ourselves  to  maintain  the  territorial  and  po- 
litical integrity  of  China  in  the  postwar 
world.  Theae  pledges  we  solemnly  made  at 
Cairo  In  November  1943.  With  seemingly 
carefree  abandon  the  allied  nations  reversed 
themselves  at  Yalta  and  have  vacUlated  ever 
since.  Behind  China's  back,  we  agreed  to  let 
the  Russians  take  over  China's  eastern  and 
southern  Manchurlan  railroads  and  also  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalren  as  tokens  of  their  share 
in  our  victory  over  Japan.  China,  who  stood 
for  14  years  against  Japan  from  1931  to  1945. 
found  that  victory  gave  her  only  the  bitter 
result  of  having  to  yield  valuable  territory 
to  Ruaaia. 

FDr  China  the  war  never  stopped.  She  Just 
has  a  new  enemy.  In  place  of  Japan,  It  is 
her  Russlan-spxinsored  Communist  enemies 
who  have  continued  the  war  these  four  long 
additional  years,  finally  collapsing  the  Chi- 
nese economy  and  conquering  more  than  half 
her  people.  The  rewards  for  frlend&iUp  and 
loyalty  have  been  the  bitter  fruits  of  more 
war.  starvation,  and  now  conquest. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  Novem- 
ber 1947.  I  delivered  a  speech  In  New  York 
City  devoted  to  this  subject  and  I  pointed 
out  what  had  happened  up  to  then,  fore- 
casting with  a  dismal  degree  of  accuracy 
what  has  since  occurred.  It  is  entirely  un- 
important that  I  should  have  forecast  this 
mighty  tragedy.  But  it  is  of  major  Impor- 
tance to  determine  whether  there  Is  any- 
thing yet  to  t>e  done  about  It. 

The  eyes  of  most  Americans  have  been 
focused  on  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
By  bint  of  tremendous  effort  and  at  great 
cost,  we  have  achieved  a  stalemate  with  the 
Soviets  In  the  cold  war  In  Europe.  Econom- 
ically, she  ta  stUl  hanging  In  a  precarious 
balance,  and  what  I  learned  In  my  recent 
trip  to  Europe  has  only  Increased  my  concern 
over  the  prospecu  of  rebuilding  a  western 
Europe  strong  enough  to  stand  on  Its  own 
feet  If  Asia  Is  In  chaos.  But  while  we  have 
won  these  tenuous  victories  in  Europe  the 
whole  cause  we  represent  has  suffered  the 
most  far-reaching  and  resounding  defeaU  In 
China  and  tbrougtaout  MUCb  of  Asia. 

While  perhaps  MVlBg  ■orope's  370.000,000 
people,  we  have  up  to  now  lost  even  more  In 
China  and  face  the  risk  of  losing  ail  of  Asia. 


*  nnTTV^rMV    nn/%    rrtTir'    /^rvxrr'n  CCCTriXT  A  T      DirrT^PT^ 
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Is  this  Important?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
Icey  to  world  peace,  and  we  have  thrown  It 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  car- 
dinal tenet  of  our  foreign  policy,  ranking  in 
importance  with  tbe  Monroe  Doctrine,  baa 
been  our  open-door  policy.  With  positive 
action  and  generous  aid  we  have  time  and 
again  shown  our  respect  for  and  vital  interest 
m  the  political  Integrity  of  China.  As  a  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  politics,  we  decided  long 
ago  that  a  free  China  was  essential  to  otir 
own  welfare. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  which  brought 
us  Into  the  war  was  preclpltsted  by  our  In- 
sistence that  Japan  withdraw  her  legions  in 
China  and  halt  their  conquest.  Our  Gov- 
ernment's ofBclal  White  Book  of  1943  makes 
this  perfectly  clear.  It  was  our  firm  position 
in  defense  of  China  that  brought  on  the 
Japanese  attack.  We  fought  for  4  years  in 
that  defense,  because  the  defense  of  free 
China  was  tbe  defense  of  America. 

One  of  America's  great  statesmen.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Hay.  said  nearly  50  years 
ago.  "World  peace  rests  with  China,  and  whCH 
ever  understands  China  •  •  •  holds  the 
key  to  world  politics  during  the  next  five  cen- 
turies." There  are  still  450  years  to  go  on 
those  five  centuries,  and  the  statement  Is  as 
true  todsy  as  when  it  was  made. 

There  are  still  In  this  world  matters  such 
as  good  faith  and  loyalty  to  our  ancient  and 
traditional  ally.  These  should  be  stifflclent 
motivation  for  a  change  In  otir  far -eastern 
policy.  But  even  aside  from  these,  we  have 
a  very  practical  problem  of  the  physical  and 
mlUtarv  protection  of  the  Interest  and  peo- 
ple of  America.  If  all  China  should  go.  obvi- 
ously the  Communist  revolutionaries  In 
Indochina  will  complete  their  success  there. 
Slam  and  Malaya  might  not  t>e  expected  to 
survive  long,  and  Burma  would  follow.  A 
stirrounded  and  divided  India  would  appear 
to  be  easy  prey,  and  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  wtsbful  thinking  to  assume  that  the  move- 
ment would  not  then  extend  Into  the  Middle 
and  Near  East.  That  would  bring  the  Com- 
munist forc«  with  the  colossal  prestige  and 
power  of  more  than  a  billion  people  of  Asia 
within  easy  reach  of  the  fabulous  supplies 
of  oil  of  the  Middle  East.  Without  oil.  the 
survival  of  Europe  would  be  even  more  pre- 
carioiu  then  It  is  today. 

How*  long  would  Kores  sxirvlve  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  Asia  How  long  would  we  be  will- 
ing to  support  Japan,  whose  whole  trade 
backgroimd  has  always  been  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia'  Could  Indonesia  hold  out 
If  she  desired — and  where  would  the  Philip- 
pines be?  Would  there  be  any  rubber  sup- 
plies left  flowing  to  the  United  Slates?  And 
what  would  the  position  of  our  defenses  be 
then? 

And  let  me  ask.  how  well  we  would  do 
In  the  United  Nations  to  which  we  are  sol- 
emnly committed  if  the  Chinese  vote  on  the 
Security  Council  should  In  the  future  be 
controlled  from  the  Kremlin.  And  how 
would  we  do  in  tbe  Assembly  with  China  and 
Korea  and  Japan  and  other  Asiatic  states 
(once  they  are  admitted)  all  with  their 
votes  also  controUed  from  the  Kremlin?  To 
state  the  questions  is  to  show  the  stark 
nature  of  the  tragedy  to  which  the  world 
must  face  up  now  if  ^ver. 

It  seems  that  subsequent  events  have 
solemnly  validated  John  Hays  dictum  that 
"The  world  peace  rests  with  China." 

So  as  we  win  an  uneasy  stalemate  In  Eu- 
rope, what  Is  to  be  done  about  China?  I 
know  and  you  know  there  is  no  simple 
answer,  but  you  and  I  know  equally  well 
that  there  can  be  neither  excuse  nor  reason 
•  for  timidity  and  muddleheadedness  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  in  attempting  a 
solution.  Surely  we  must  have  a  policy  and 
the  will  to  carry  it  out,  and  surely  our  pres- 
ent habit  of  no  policy  at  all  mxist  go. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  with  a  small 
fraction  of  what  a  new  war  would  cost,  we 
could  provide  the  skills  and  resources  which 


we  might  reasonably  bope  could  still  savs 
China — could  save  and  preserve  cne-flftb  at 
the  world's  people  on  the  side  of  human 
freedom. 

After  I  made  my  speech  In  November  1947 
the  Congress  forced  an  $18,000,000  appro- 
priation for  China  Last  year  further  ap- 
propriations were  made,  but  our  Oovernment 
baa  shown  no  real  Interest  In  China  and  in- 
stead It  administers  a  ccmtemptuous  rebuff 
each  time  a  despairing  appeal  is  made  by 
any  leaders  of  her  Gcvemment. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Communist  propaganda 
Is  so  vastly  superior  that  they  make  it  ap- 
pear that  China  is  already  a  gone  goose  and 
that  Asia  is  theirs.  This  is  not  true.  It  is 
a  startling  fact  that  today,  right  now.  the 
non-Communist  forces  in  Chira  control 
more  territory  than  they  did  during  'Jieir 
war  with  Japan. 

They  still  control  the  southeast  China  sea- 
ports which  they  never  had  at  any  time 
while  they  were  our  ally  in  the  war. 

Free  China  stUl  includes  more  than  170,- 
000.000  people.  It  still  controls  a  very  large 
share  of  the  agricultural  land  of  all  China. 

There  Is  a  determined  hard  core  of  re- 
sistance, not  only  throughout  the  ranks  of 
the  leadership  in  China,  but  throvighout  the 
rank  and  file  of  its  people  against  com- 
munism, which  Is  hateful  to  everything  the 
Chinese  people  believe  in. 

One  other  fact:  The  public  apologists  and 
writers  who  have  been  innocently  car  will- 
fully playing  the  Communist  game  in  trying 
to  deceive  the  American  people  into  believing 
that  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  were  not  Com- 
munists at  all  have  been  exposed  as  frauds. 
The  Communist  conquerors  have  publicly 
insulted  our  Government  and  we  have  loet 
face  in  the  Orient.  Our  Ambassador  was 
kept  a  virtual  prisoner  in  Nanking.  Vice 
Consul  Olive  was  beaten  in  the  Shanghai  Jail. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  they  are  the  servants  of 
Moscow  and  the  advance  agents  of  the  new 
totalitarianism. 

Now  should  we  follow  these  false  prophets 
still  further?  They  have  a  new  line  made 
In  Moscow  all  ready  for  \is.  They  would  like 
to  have  our  Government  recognize  the  Com- 
munist conquests,  thereby  proving  to  all  the 
world  tbai  it  is  unwise  to  be  friendly  with 
the  United  States — that  we  will  betray  our 
friends  immediately  when  any  one  develops 
a  coup  d'etat  through  bloody  amquest.  If 
that  should  be  the  action  of  our  Government, 
we  would  most  certainly  be  throwing  away 
every  principle  for  which  otir  flag  and  Con- 
stitution have  ever  stood,  every  right  to  speak 
for  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  decency. 

But  these  apologists  go  ftirther.  They  now 
tell  us  we  can  do  business  with  the  Com- 
munisU  if  we  will  quickly  recognize  them 
and  prove  we  are  not  hostile.  That  neeti 
leave  little  argument.  We  went  all  through 
this  before.  We  listened  to  those  who  said 
we  could  do  business  with  H  tier,  and 
American  boyr  are  dead  as  a  result. 

If  we  can  clear  away  these  misconceptions, 
otir  own  course  of  action  becomes  clearer. 
These  negative  concepts  are  as  important  as 
positive  action.  If  we  should  immediately 
make  It  clear  to  tbe  world  that  we  wiU  not 
recognize  this  brutal  conquest,  we  wlU  be 
well  on  the  road  toward  a  vast  revival  of 
morale  of  the  forces  for  freedom  In  China 
and  the  rest  of  Asia. 

The  next  step  is  equally  clear:  We  should 
indicate  plainly  that  even  though  we  realiae 
the  Natlcmal  Government  is  far  from  perfect, 
we  have  not  absmdoned  the  faith  in  a  free 
China  we  proclaimed  so  loudly  when  we 
needed  it  during  the  war:  that  we  know  that 
whatever  Its  fatilts  it  la  the  best  preeent  bopa 
of  establishing  freedom  in  China.  This.  too. 
is  obvious,  and  there  should  be  no  reason 
for  hesitation  over  such  a  course. 

How  much  aid  should  America  then  give 
to  the  various  non-Commtinist  forces?  That 
la  a  matter  as  to  which  tbe  most  widely  dif- 
ferent opinions  can  be  found.    Any  aid,  given 


launedistely.  right  now.  this  summer,  would 
create  a  great  return  of  conflrteocs.  If  sup- 
ported with  a  Tlgortnis  oOdal  position  It 
would  make  a  radical  change  In  the  Chinese 
picttire.  It  Is  said  that  the  troops  In  China 
are  now  almost  evenly  divided.  approBlaMitaly 
1300,000  on  each  side.  It  Is  also  add  tlMt 
there  arc  more  fresh  troops  being  trained 
by  tbe  Nattonal  Government.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  figures  are  aoctirate,  but  I  do 
know  that  if  spirit  rettims  and  tbe  sense  of 
being  abandoned  by  her  friends  Is  cleared 
away,  there  is  stifBcient  will  to  carry  on  an 
effective  strtiggle  and  prevent  a  Communist 
conquest. 

How  long  would  such  a  strtiggle  last?  No 
one  knows.  But  there  are  leaders  in  vast 
territories  of  China — territories  larger  than 
those  on  our  side  during  tbe  whole  war  with 
Japan— who  will  fight  on  and  on  until  the 
turn  comes.  As  they  fight,  with  whatever 
American  aid  we  give  them,  we  gain  time  In 
the  cold  war  and  the  rest  of  Asia  does  not 
go  under. 

Moreover,  If  the  Communist  conquerors 
are  forced  to  a  defensive  position  while  they 
endeavor  to  cure  the  frightful  economic  con- 
ditions which  made  their  successes  so  easy 
they  will  soon  prove  their  bankruptcy  and 
ineSciency.  They  will  face  the  prospect  of 
the  very  disintegration  and  loss  of  prestige 
on  which  they  have  built  their  temporary 
successes.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  liberate  China  by  a  long  and  costly  mili- 
tary operation.  Stalemate  would  Inevitably 
be  followed  by  new  and  effective  yearning 
by  the  Chinese  people  lor  a  restoration  of 
their  traditional  freedoms. 

Communism  Is  basically  rotten  and  con- 
tains within  Itself  the  seeds  of  Its  own  de- 
struction. This  we  believe  with  sll  otir 
hearts  and  souls  and  It  is  time — past  time — 
that  as  a  Nation  we  started  acting  on  our 
beliefs. 

I  cannot  say  It  better  than  did  the  free- 
trade-union  axnmittec  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  a  statement  Issued  on 
July  4: 

"We  reject  all  notions  and  policies  of  de- 
featism In  China.  We  categorically  repudi- 
ate the  notion  that  all  is  hopelessly  lost  In 
China."  the  committee  stated,  and  they 
added:  "It  is  high  time  that  our  country 
showed  the  way  in  atoning  to  the  Chinese 
people  for  the  Big  Three  sacrifice  of  their 
sovereignty. 

"American  leadership  In  stemming  tbe 
tide  of  totalitarian  communism  and  chaos 
in  China  is  long  overdtie." 

If  we  back  renewed  faith  with  vigor  and 
competence.  I  believe  that  we  wUl  succeed. 
With  a  clear  policy  and  firm  action,  we  can 
keep  that  faith.  Such  a  policy  and  such  ac- 
tion must  soon  evolve.  I  prayerfully  haip» 
that  it  aiU  and  that  It  will  endure  as  a 
cornerstone  of  American  foreign  policy,  bafed 
upon  our  fundamental  belief  In  the  liberty 
and  Independence  of  free  men  everywhere 
In  all  tbe  years  to  come. 


Proposed  GilmBlna  Valley  AdBuitistratml 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

09  mxRo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  29  (leffislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  a  letter  dated  July  12.  IMS. 
from  RaJph  L.  Albaugh,  a  well-known  at- 
torney  of  Idaho  Fails.  Idaho,  to  Ben 
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prwant  abould  Xace  th«  (Uc.  stikiui  at  attMi-       ferlng  ot  jtkn  of  warfare  and  occupatloa. 


pw^fiv,   wv  u«Tc  u^j  vu  iiuw   luai  rrvii  niurc  lu 

China  and  face  the  rUk  o(  losing  all  of  Asia. 
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1    i 


chaixmAn  of  the  Idaho  Acrlcul- 

tural  Council.  cooUtlnitig  a  lecal  optnloo 

00  the  propofd  law  creaUng  the  Cohun- 
bla  Valley  iHiiiiilili-ation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 
as  follows: 

laaao  Tall*.  laaao.  Jul]f  12.  1949, 
Mr   Bnt  Jomtnp^- 

Chairmen.  Idmho  AfrinJtmrml  CoinicA, 
Frttto*.  ld*ho. 
Dms  8ai:  Tou  tuive  requested  my  optntoo 
Md  lav  creating  the  Co- 
Valley  AdMlBtoferattoii.  and  enumer- 
podite  which  you  would  lUie  to  baTe 
la  my  opinton. 
I  do  not  have  the  time  arallable  to  gte* 
you  a  eonprebanatve  and  detailed  optaSon 
of  this  hill,  althouch  I  have  spent  c^nskler- 
aMe  Ume  studying  same. 
la  the  flnt  place.  I  want  you  to  know  that 

1  am.  and  always  have  been,  oppyd  to  Gov. 
It  owiMnhlp  and  or  c^mwMtm  o€  bual- 
kd  I  opiwte  patemallsrn  in  OoTem- 

it.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  development  of 
raaources  and  the  operation  of  sU  forms 
ol  tiiislrnaa  should  remain  in  IndiTiduais  and 
prtvata  eorporatkms.  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  mtaa.  and  I  thlafc  the  protection,  derel- 
Haalirni  of  our  larger  rtvers 
toy  the  Federal  OoTemment 
la  aa  aaBspMaB  to  the  r\iie 

The  ColuMMa  Stvar  and  Ita  laigar  trltou- 
tarlas  are  oavlgahle  sfieama  and  the  eoo- 
trot  ot  thsaa  naetgable  streams  Is  vested  by 
law  In  the  Frdcral  OoTemment.  Private 
corporatloos.  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
■oeh  a  project,  cannot  do  this  work.  And 
aelthar  can  the  Statea  of  Idaho.  Waahlngton. 
proas  cute  such  an  uiuler- 


of  the  ColumMa  Rleer  and  lu  trlbutarlea. 
which  are  im>w  being  waatad  or  IneOclenUy 


It  thartfore  appears  that  our  Pederal  Oot- 
amaMBt.  or  aocne  authority  ot  bureau  cre- 
ated toy  It.  must  assume  thU  respoiulbUlty 
Ttie  oppaaaata  of  the  CVA  claim  that  the 
Army  ea0aaan  and  the  Department  of  Rec- 
I  an  peoparly  organiaad  for  thu  huge 
md  can  aatlafactortly  do  the 
Joh.    I  do  not  ^rae  with  thU  contention. 

WhSa  the  Armj  engineers  and  the  Depart- 
BMOt  or  Reclamation  are  deaanrlng  of  pralae 
tot  the  many  public  works  they  have  eon- 
atrocted.  I  think  It  la  an  established  fact 
that  their  work  has  not  been  cotwdinsted. 
and  that  theae  two  ageiurles  of  the  Federal 
Oovemibcnt  have  not  cooperated  with  each 
otbar.  The  public  and  the  taxpsrers  haee 
g^iMd  tnaa  thla  lack  of  cooperation.  I 
^Sk  It  must  alao  be  admitted  that  after 
a  pro>act  was  authorised  by  the  Congress 
there  have  been  many  delays,  and  the  work 
aol  dkiently  or  dlUfrently  prosecuted 

It  to  true  that  the  proposed  bill  grants 
great  powers  and  authority  to  the  Columbia 
Vallay  Admlnlatrstlon.  with  the  right  to  take 
property  by  eminent  domain,  as  well  as  many 
other  powers.  It  muat  tM  remembered,  how- 
eTer.  'Jiat  the  Federal  Ooecmment  now  ha."* 
power  to  take  property  by  eminent  domain 
for  almost  every  concelTsble  purpose.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  thst  power  and 
haa  fraqtaanUy  uaed  it. 

The  power  to  abolish  the  CVA.  as  well  as 
the  power  to  eraau  It.  rests  in  the  Coogrcaa 
and  the  Prtaldent.  If  the  CVA  does  not 
function  properly  or  functions  in  an  arbi- 
trary 0*  unreasonable  manner,  we  think  the 
Cdagreaa  will  give  the  ctttaena  protection, 
jltlur  through  control  of  the  purse  strings 
or  bf  aboUahlng  the  CVA.  Surety .  we  can- 
nol  MauWM  that  the  CVA  wUl  act  in  an  on- 
faaaOBAtoie.  arbitrary,  or  oppreealee  man- 
ner, or  that  it  will  Int^T.tionally  Injure  the 
fcatdaatt  of  the  North we»t. 

I  have  given  eoaeldsrahle  time  atul 
trini^t  to  a  study  et  this  proposed  Uw.  I 
40  aot  baUave  it  U  unnscaaaaiuy  oppraaalve. 
and  It  to  my  oplnton  that  some  sort  of  an 
authority  or  adwilnlatratlon  kimilar  to  the 
CVA.  to  the  only  way.  and  the^ooly  laaana.  to 
and  u'.Ulsa  the 


Great  concern  and  anxiety  has  been 
aroused  In  the  water-users  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  over  the  propoaed  enactment  of  the 
bill  to  create  the  CVA.  Many  opponenU  of 
thU  bUI  Insist  that  water  rlghU  wUl  be  eon- 
Oscated  by  the  CVA  Water  rlghU  are  real 
property,  and.  as  such,  are  protected  by  the 
Osaatttntlons  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the 
UBttad  SUtea.  Krery  reeervoir  eonatructed 
by  the  Bureav  of  BacUmatlon  haa  affected 
water  rl^ta  oa  th«  particular  stream  where 
the  reservoir  was  eonatructed.  Some  water- 
usars  have  eceived  great  beneflu  from  the 
isaaivclrs  and  others  have  been  damaged. 
We  ate  unable  to  ascertain  how  a  reeenrotr 
couatmeted  by  the  CVA  will  more  aerloualy 
affect  the  water  users  than  a  reeervoir  con- 
strticted  by  the  Bvireau  of  Reels matlon. 
Property  wlU  be  condemned  by  either  agency, 
and  water  rights  will  be  affected  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  reservoir.  Some  will  receive 
benefits  therefrom,  and  others  will  be  in- 
Jtired.  reganilees  of  which  Government 
agency  does  the  work. 
Very  tnily  yotirs. 

Ralth  L.  Alsai 


Ai4  to  Britaio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  Nxaaxsic* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  29  deoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  WHERRY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RccoRO  an  article 
under  the  heading  •Political  Parade." 
written  by  George  R  Brown,  dealing 
with  American  aid  to  Britain,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Wa.shlngrton  Times-Herald 
of  July  29.  1949  The  article  Is  self- 
explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

PoLincAX.  Pasadb 
(By  George  Roth  well  Brown) 

The  United  Sutes  Senate  finds  Itself  faced 
this  week  with  an  embarrassing  decision— 
whether  to  vote  to  stop  Influencing  British 
polities,  or  to  continue  to  support  a  fsst  sink- 
ing alien  shlp-of-sUte  socialism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  taxpayers. 

Winston  Churchurs  Wolverhampton 
speech  falls  only  a  little  short  of  being  a 
plea  to  the  Truman  Socialist-Labor  govern- 
ment in  Washington  to  cease  the  financing  of 
the  Attlee  Socialist-Labor  government  of 
London,  and  thus  give  the  Conservative  Party 
a  chance  to  save  the  British  social  and  eco- 
nomlo  ayataoe  before  both  collapae  Intp  com- 
plete rata. 

It  U  Impossible  to  regard  as  coincidence 
the  fact  that  the  former  Prime  Minister's 
charge  that  the  Labor  government  has  squan- 
dered nearly  •8.000.000.000  aid.  mostly  from 
the  United  States,  was  made  at  the  beglnnlnic 
of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  pending 
ECA  appropriation  bill. 

It  looked  like  csreful  timing 

The  Wolverhampton  speech  has  Immensely 
strengthened  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
supporters  of  the  proposed  amendment  by 
Senator  Jamkb  P.  Kxm.  of  Mlsaourl.  which 
would  deny  further  ICsrshall-plan  aid  to 
countries  which  continue  the  soclallxatlon 
of  basic  Industries  after  the  passage  of  the 
act. 


Churchllls  blistering  charge  that  there  U 
no  difference  between  the  SocialUt  system 
and  communism,  which  made  front-page 
news  in  the  Sunday  newspapers,  was  reiter- 
ated with  telling  effect  In  the  Senate  debate 
on  Monday. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  declared  that  the 
Socialist -Labor  government  has  no  effective 
plan  for  dealing  with  impending  national 
insolvency,  he  in  effect  put  on  the  political 
spot  in  this  country  every  Senator  who  casts 
a  vote  against  the  Kem  smendment.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  cut  off  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  of  further  aid  to  the  BritUh  Govern- 
ment if  it  perslsu  In  continuing  a  policy 
which  is  leading  to  Insolvency. 

Senator  Kxm.  speaking  In  support  of  his 
amendment,  told  the  Senate  that  In  1048 
ECA  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  British  Oov- 
emixMnt.  and  permitted  it  to  use  more  than 
8400.000  000  of  American  tax  money  from  the 
so-called  counterpart  funds,  for  cancella- 
tion of  British  national  debt.  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  socialization  of  Industries,  of 
which  the  Attlee  administration  has  already 
nationalized   nine. 

"The  British  national  debt  was  swollen  by 
the  purchase  of  the  indxutrles."  said  Senator 
Kxm.  "and  the  British  national  debt  was 
reduced  by  the  Marshall-plan  funds 

"Future  students  of  the  economic  history 
of  the  United  Statea  will  no  doubt  t>e  In- 
terested in  the  fact  that  while  these  trans- 
actions were  taking  piece,  the  national  debt 
of  the  United  States  remained  above 
•363.000.000.000." 

■nator  Kxm  then  went  on  to  prove  that 
Marshall  plan  counterpart  funds  had  been 
used  to  make  up  loeses  in  the  natlonallxed 
Industries.  These  loeses.  In  the  first  year  of 
nationalization,  he  partially  listed  as  follows: 

The  coal  industry  lost  8M.0O0.000.  clvU 
aviation  industry  844.000.000;  transportation. 
8113  000  000;  electrical  industry  (in  a  few 
months  after  nationalization)   828.000,000. 

Well,  here  are  the  facu  from  lx}th  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  disclosures  by  Mr.  Churchill  and  by 
Senator  Kxm  and  others  are  almost  identical. 

The  Socialist-Labor  government  In  Wash- 
ington now  proposes  to  drain  off  another  bil- 
lion of  American  wealth  to  keep  the  Socialist- 
Labor  government  of  Britain   from  sinking. 

This  is  deliberate  Interference  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  In  British  politics. 

After  reading  ChurchUl'i  speech  how  can 
any  Senator  pretending  to  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  vole  to  keep  the  Attlee  gov- 
ernment in.  and  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment from  coming  back? 


The  Lootshoremen's  Strike  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  irxsaASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  ^ne  2).  1949 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
th<»  Appendix  of  the  Rkccrd  a  short  edi- 
torial entitled  "Food  From  Japan."  pub- 
lished In  the  Honolulu  Advert i.ser  of  July 
25.  The  editorial  sets  forth  how  food 
shipments  are  forbidden  to  enter  Hawaii 
from  the  American  coast,  but  that  Mr.  • 
Bridges  permits  food  shipments  to  enter 
Hawaii  from  Japan. 

In  addition  to  that  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotLsent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recom 
three  other  short  er!  --r  -'s.  and  com- 
ment from  other  r^t.  .^,.  also  pub- 


lished In  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  July 
21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Hooolulu  (Hawaii)   Advertiser  of 

July  SS.  1»49| 

rooa  raoM  japam 

Washington  pundits  who  argue  that  the 
blockade  of  MO. 000  American  people  In  Ha- 
waii is  not  a  matter  of  national  concern 
would  do  well  to  ponder  the  news  that  relief 
food  for  this  Terrlt<M7  Is  to  be  sent  from 
Japan.  The  United  States  Government  Is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Japanese  people — only  lately 
their  armed  fbes.  It  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  save  thoee  people  from  starvation 
and  disease.  Now  an  American  community, 
financially  able  to  buy  American  food  In 
American  markets,  must  look  to  a  defeated 
people  who  still  are  their  country's  bene- 
ficiaries for  the  means  to  stistatn  life. 

And  this  because  a  power-hungry  labor 
monopolist  has  chosen  to  impoae  a  manu- 
factured torment  upon  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
Harry  Bridges  says  we  may  trade  freely  with 
Japan,  but  not  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
sutes  So  food  comes  to  Hawaii  from 
Japan 

(Ftom  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser  of 
July  21.   1949] 

VIOLSNCB  ON  THX  WATXa  FaOMT 

Violent  defiance  of  the  law  has  appeared 
for  a  third  time  on  Honolulu's  water  front  In 
relation  to  the  Bridges  blockade  of  Hawaii. 
This  time  the  outbreak  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  a  riot:  private  property  was  damaged, 
policemen  and  civilians  suffered  Injury,  ar- 
resu  were  made. 

In  each  Instance,  this  violence  has  origi- 
nated among  strikers  or  strike  sympathtaers. 
This  1»  a  fact  that  the  public  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  for  it  wUl  not  be  long  txfore 
the  longshore  leaders  wUl  be  attempting  to 
praaent  their  rioters  in  the  white  mantles 
of  martyrs.  History  of  ILWU- Instigated  vio- 
lence shows  that  this  Is  the  common  pat- 
tern. It  is  also  the  pattern  of  Communist 
rioting  everywliere. 

Start  trouble,  then  blame  the  other  fel- 
low. Is  the  basic  plan.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
cannot  permit  themselves  to  be  fooled  now. 
The  facts  are  too  plainly  evident. 

BIG  jam  BsroRX  lxgislators 

Whatever  happens  in  the  current  long- 
shore blockade,  the  need  for  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Hawaii  Leglalature,  which  Gover- 
nor Stalnback  has  announced  he  will  call 
next  week,  wUl  be  no  less.  Hawaii  must  have 
a  new  labor  deal.  There  must  be  laws  to 
protect  the  people  of  these  Islands  from 
being  placed  in  bondage  by  any  group  of 
spechil  privilege  seekers. 

Monopoly  of  labor  has  no  more  place  In 
Hawaii  than  does  monopoly  of  capital.  The 
people  of  Hawaii  know  of  their  own  observa- 
tion that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condi- 
tion in  the  long  distant  past,  there  is  no 
monopoly  of  capital  In  this  Territory  today. 
They  know  Bridges'  pretense  that  such  a 
monopoly  exists  is  untrue  propaganda.  They 
know,  also,  that  Bridges  has  esUbllshed  a 
monopoly  of  lat>or  here  to  an  intolerable 
degree.  He  was  frank  in  his  admission  at 
Waahlngton  Monday  that  he  would  attempt 
to  close  all  the  ports  of  the  world  against 
Hawaii  In  order  to  maintain  that  monopoly. 

Hawaii  must  have  laws  that  will  meet  and 
correct  this  imposition  of  a  lat)or  dictator- 
ship Insofar  as  that  can  be  done  by  local  leg- 
islation. At  the  same  time  the  legislature 
will  do  well  to  act  further  to  safeguard  the 
Territory  against  hoarders  and  profiteers 
who  batten  en  the  public  when  it  is  beset  by 
blockaders.     Shameful     extortion     is     being 


practiced  by  sooie  dealers  who  are  In  posses- 
sion of  small  auppUca  of  food  that  has  been 
Ixought  throiigh  the  existing  blockade. 

That  the  majority  of  Hawaii's  merchants 
are  not  profiteers  does  not  affect  the  situa- 
tion. Laws  are  needed  which  wUl  halt,  and 
inflict  severe  penalties  on.  those  who  are  so 
lacking  In  conscience  that  they  wUl  extort 
an  unreasonsble  profit  from  the  need  of 
their  fellow  men. 

The  Hawaii  Bar  Association,  the  attorney 
generals  department,  and  the  hold-over 
committee  are  preparing  a  comprehensive 
agenda  for  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tors. The  lawmakers'  work  will  be  laid  out 
for  them  when  they  meet,  and  there  wUl  i>e 
no  need  for  a  long  session.  They  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  their  tasks  quickly  and 
effectively.  But  they  are  laced  with  tasks 
that  must  be  accomplished  now.  Hawaii 
needs  new  labor  laws.  It  ct  nnot  vnUt  for  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
this  the  Governor  has  recognized. 


Anatlier  Dii4 


WAGKS    NOT   BBIDCB     CONCXaN 

Longshoremen  who  have  t)een  led  Into 
Hawaii's  disastrous  maritime  blockade  will 
find  food  for  serious  thought  In  the  words  of 
Harry  Bridges,  called  to  testify  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  when  he  admitted 
that  he  was  not  so  much  concerned  over 
wages  for  the  water-front  workers  as  he  Is  in 
imposing  arbitration  on  the  Territory. 
"The  union,"  he  said,  "vlW  get  a  satisfactory 
settlement  though  not  necessarily  32  cents 
an  hour."  He  said  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
wage  parity  in  exchange  for  arbitration. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  power,  not  the 
welfare  of  the  longshoremen.  Is  the  Bridges 
stake. 

THTY    SAT    ABOUT    HAWAII 

The  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News,  In  com- 
mon with  several  other  newspapers,  likened 
the  Hawaii  strike  situation  to  the  days  when 
the  Jesse  James  and  E>alton  gangs  roamed 
midwestcrn  America.  A  column  editorial  as- 
sailing the  Bridges  gang  was  captioned 
••Bandltr>'  a  la  1949."  The  News  editorial  was 
Inspired,  as  so  many  others  have  been  in- 
spired, by  a  letter  written  to  a  Maine  friend 
by  Florence  Mclntyre,  of  Honolulu,  who  sent 
out  some  40  broadsides  enclosing  printed 
antistnke  material. 

The  Portland  Oregonlan.  describing  the 
"Blight  on  Hawaii. "  said  "there  is  a  blight 
among  the  orchids  of  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,"  which  explains  the  reasons  for  the 
employers'  rejection  of  wage  erbltratlon  in 
contract  demands.  The  Oregonlan  editorial 
was  sent  in  by  E.  L.  Knickerbocker,  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

"Hawaii  is  desperate."  remarked  the  Colton 
(Calif.)  Courier  "Clearly  Irresponsible  men 
are  willing  to  have  multitudes  suffer  to  gain 
their  point.  Harry  Bridges  wouldn't  be  al- 
lowed to  call  a  strike  if  he  were  In  Russia. 
H3  is  certainly  abusing  his  privileges  In  this 
country."  The  newspaper  points  out  again 
that  Richard  Gl&dsteln.  attorney  In  the  New 
York  Commiul&t  trial,  also  Is  attorney  for 
Harry  Bridges. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Times  said  that  "while 
the  Truman  administration's  stand  in  labor 
controversies  is  weak-kneed  enough  lu  deal- 
lug  with  Lewis  and  his  coal-mining  dynasty 

*  *     *    it  is  still  more  disgusting  in  dealing 
with   the    frightful    sltuaUon    in    Honolulu. 

•  •      •     Where  is  the  Army?"     Mrs.  J.  R. 
Williams,  of  Honolulu,  sent  the  clipping. 

Tl^e  well-named  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  as- 
serted editorially  on  July  11  that  the  Imme- 
diate hope  for  the  people  of  Hawaii  "rests  in 
the  apparently  timorous  hands  of  President 
Truman."  and  added:  "We  suspevt  that  cer- 
tain political  considerations  might  explain 
why  Washington  has  been  so  reluctant."  The 
newspaper  said  Bridges  had  forfeited  any  Jus- 
tice he  might  have  had  on  his  side  by  rejec- 
tion of  the  fact-finding  board's  recommen- 
dations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  FRAZIER,  JR. 

or  TCNNCssat 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  PRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcass- 
SIGNAL  Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Past  under  date  of  Thursday.  July  28. 
1949,  enUUed  "Another  Dud": 

ANOTHXB    OtJD 

For  the  fifth  time  in  aa  many  Oongreasea. 
a  bill  to  forbid  the  levying  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  of  voting  In  elections  for 
Federal  oOces  has  pasaed  the  House.  There 
was  no  elation  evident  this  time,  because  ot 
the  certainty  among  Houae  Members  tbat 
the  measure  Is  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of 
lu  predecessors:    death  In  the  Senate 

What  the  House  has  accGmpllahed.  then, 
is  simply  to  mark  up  another  X  on  the  wall. 
In  those  seven  States  where  poll  taxes  are 
stiU  levied,  they  will  continue  In  effect.  By 
repassing  the  bill  once  more  the  Hotise  gains 
no  tangible  acnievement— or  any  moral  one, 
either.  As  we  have  aaid  in  the  past,  the 
antitax  bill  is  the  wrong  way  to  attack  the 
problem.  It  is  the  slowest  way  juet  because 
it  Is  the  most  direct. 

A  real  constitutional  question  Is  involved 
In  the  question  whether  the  Congress  by 
statute  can  define  the  qualifications  of  voters 
in  any  respect.  The  Constitution  gives  thla 
privilege  to  the  States  themselves.  The  Isaue 
thus  ought  to  t>e  settled  squarely  and  clean- 
ly  In  the  way  provided  for  amending  the 
Constitution.  If  tlie  Eighty-first  Congreas 
wants  to  make  some  contribution  to  democ- 
racy. It  should  start  an  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ment through  the  works  and  ffjrget  abovt 
trying  to  pass  an  anti-poll-tax  bill. 


World  Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  r* 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1$49 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  27  I  joinad  with  13  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  strentrthening  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  its  development  Into 
a  world  federation  with  defined  and 
limited  powers.  In  connection  with  this 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  United  Nations,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, can  neither  enact  nor  administer 
law,  nor  has  it  the  necessary  enforcement 
powers.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  must  be  developed  as  rapidly 
as  pOBSible  into  a  vinlversal  federation  of 
the  world's  peoples.  However,  when  I  say  "as 
rapidly  as  possible,"  I  do  not  mean  that  any 
precipitate  action  should  be  undertakeu 
which  might  risk  the  disruption  of  the  only 
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present  wortd  orfAnlsatlon.  Nor  do  I  think 
tt  would  b*  wtM  to  go  further,  at  the  present 
tlSM.  than  the  declaration  of  fundamental 
purpoee  eonuOned  In  the  World  Federation 
Reedutlon.  To  bring  about  a  unlveraal  world 
orsanlaitlon  will  take  long,  patient  and  in- 
telltfrat  effort.  By  universal  world  organl- 
ntion  I  do  not  mean  a  government 'of  the 
full  and  complete  powers  normally  Isaocl- 
mtmC  with  national  flOwnuMnt.  I  do  not 
government  coBtralllBff  trade,  money. 
itlon.  communications,  and  the  re- 
latlonshlp  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  1 
mean  a  limited  world  federation  with  powers 
confined  to  the  control  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  prevention  of  war.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  In  a  position  at  this 
moment  to  work  out  a  blueprint  of  procedure. 
I  do  not  think  It  would  be  wise  to  commit 
oimrives  now  to  any  specific  steps  along  the 
road  to  world  federation,  because  such  com- 
mltmenu  may  later  dangerously  limit  our 
freedom  of  action  In  thU  rapidly  changing 
world.  I  do  not  think  we  should  at  this 
point  close  any  doors  which  we  might  later 
wish  to  open. 

What  we  do  need  now — and  this  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  World  Federation  Resolution — 
Is  the  unequivocal  aOrmatlon  of  the  long- 
rapc*  goal  toward  which  our  policy  Is  dl* 
iwctad.  With  things  as  they  are  In  the 
world,  much  of  our  policy  Is  necessarily  de- 
fensive and  protective.  It  Is  directed  toward 
tbe  preventloo  of  the  further  spread  of 
totalitarian  dtetatorshlp.  ThU.  to  be  sure.  Is 
▼Hal  to  world  peace.  But  what  we  must  do 
la  provide  a  framework  of  constructive  long- 
rance  purpose  within  which  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Atlantic  Psct.  and  other  emergency 
dartosa  may  assxune  the  aspecu  of  poaltlve 
action. 

What  we  need  most  at  this  moment — what 
the  free  world  has  a  right  to  expect  of  tis  at 
this  crtsts  in  bumsn  history — Is  an  alBrma- 
tlvs  program  for  peace.  The  World  Federa- 
ttoo  Resolution  provides  the  first  step  In 
that  program  That  first  step  Is  and  should 
bo  ao  More  than  the  set  of  faith  demanded 
by  tiM  ttaae  in  «  nich  we  live. 


Redactioo  of  AnnameDts  and  Oppositioi 
to  UaiTertal  MiliUry  Traiaiof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNCER 

or   NOSTH   DAKOTA 

Df  THX  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  29  tleffislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cocsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoap  a  letter  from 
Paul  Newton  Poling,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 

The  Boabs  or  Cicbibtiaw 
■bocatiom  or  Tta  PaaaaiTsauM 
Chubcm  xj(  the  UMmo  STATsa 

or  Ambbka. 
PhOadelpltim.  Fa..  July  2t.  1949. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Lanoaa. 

Wmahinfton,  D  C. 
lAToa  Laaesa:  According  to  Senate 
•  tho  Sanau  Committee  on  Appro- 
Is  racommendlng  an  liycrsast  In 
oslaettve  service  approprUtkMW  to  t0.OOO.OOO 
thua  doubling  the  M.SOO.0OO  approved  by  the 
House. 


We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  posi- 
tion Uken  by  the  genersl  assembly  of  the 
PresbyterUn  Church  In  Buffalo.  N  T..  May 
39,  1949.  "It  U  Imperative  that  the  crass 
mUlurlzatlon  of  our  natlozu  and  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  be  checked  now.  We 
believe  the  multilateral  reduction  and  con- 
trol of  armamenu  through  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  vlgorotisiy  and  continuously 
sought.  We  resfllrm  our  opposition  to  any 
form  of  universal  military  training  or  peace- 
time conscription.  The  Presbyterlsn  Church. 
U.  8.  A.,  has  consistently  supported  the 
democratic  system  of  voluntary  recruitment. 
There  U  genuine  peril  that  our  own  defense 
measures  may  precipitate  the  very  war  we 
fear,  and  that  our  free  economy  will  be 
criuhed  beneath  the  Intolerable  burden  of 
srmsments." 

The  general  assembly  has  consistently 
maintained  and  reaOrmed  through  the  years 
Its  opposition  to  peacetime  military  training. 
The  action  contemplated  In  Senate  Report 
639  appears  to  me  that  the  way  Is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  extension  of  conscription  be- 
yond Its  present  expiration  date  of  June  1950. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  In  both  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  release  from  peacetime  con- 
scription you  will  oppose  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  heavy  responsibilities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PaOT.  NivrroM  Polwo. 

Sccrcfory. 


Colombia  River  Batin  Development — 
Statement  by  Ben  Stonf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  29  <leffislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2».  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimou-s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  a  statement 
prepared  by  Ben  Stong.  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Resources,  pointing  at  the 
startling  similarity  between  statements 
of  various  Northwest  governors  per- 
taining to  the  proposed  Columbia  Valley 
Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

It  Is  msde  abundantly  clear  by  the  file 
of  letters  sent  to  the  White  House  todsy 
endorsing  the  Army-Bureau  of  Reclamation 
plan  for  the  Columbia  Rtver  Basin  that  the 
private-power  Industry  held  and  guided  the 
hands  of  at  least  two  governors  and  one 
State  engineer  as  they  wrote  their  approval 
of  the  PIck-Strsus  defense  against  a  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administration. 

Almost  Identical  statements  In  the  com- 
munications of  Oov.  John  W.  Bonner  of  Mon- 
tana. Gov.  C.  A  Robins  of  Idaho  and  State 
Bnglneer  L.  C.  Bishop  of  Wyoming  on  trans- 
iwta^tmi  lines  are  a  dead  give-away  which 
clearly  reveals  the  fountalnhead  of  the  whole 
drive  to  put  over  the  Pick-Straus  plan  for 
the  Columbia  River  Instesd  of  a  CVA. 

Oov.  C.  A.  Robins,  of  Idaho,  said.  In  his 
comment  on  the  Army-Bureau  throw-to- 
gether plan : 

"Neither  should  long  transmission  lines  be 
extended  Into  an  area  or  State  unless  It  can 
be  clearly  shown  that  there  Is  now.  or  will 
be  In  the  near  future,  a  need  for  the  power 
In  that  area,  or  In  that  State,  beyond  the 


ability  or  wlUlngneas  of  the  local  systems, 
public  or  private,  to  supply  and  or  transmit." 

Oov.  John  W.  Bonner  of  Montana,  several 
hundred  miles  away  and  across  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  wrote: 

"Long  transmission  lines  should  not  be 
extended  Into  areas  already  being  served  un- 
less It  csn  be  clearly  shown  that  there  Is. 
or  win  be  In  the  future,  a  need  for  extra 
power  In  the  area  which  U  beyond  the  ability 
or  wUUngneas  of  the  locsl  systems,  public  or 
private,  to  supply." 

State  Engineer  L.  C  Bishop,  of  Wyoming, 
with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Oovernor 
Crane,  wrote: 

"Long  transmission  lines  should  not  be  ex» 
tended  Into  an  area  unleas  It  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  there  Is.  or  will  be  In  the  near 
future,  a  need  for  the  power  In  that  area, 
beyond  the  abUlty  or  willingness  of  the  local 
systems,  public  or  private,  to  supply." 

The  common  origin  of  this  phraseology 
is  so  Indisputable  and  clear  that  denials 
would  be  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of 
citizens.  These  three  officials  have  obviously 
permitted  the  big  paw  ol  the  Power  Tr\ut. 
which  reaches  across  great  distances,  to  guide 
their  supine  bands  as  they  wrote  these  stand- 
ardised passages  opposing  public  transmis- 
sion lines. 

It  Is  equally  apparent  that  most  of  the  offl- 
clals  who  endorsed  the  Army-Bureau  plan 
(With  some  very  importsnt  reservations,  how- 
ever )  served  as  CharUe  McCarthys  for  highly 
placed  foes  of  CVA. 

The  State  officials  were  asked  for  comments 
on  the  acceptability  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's proposed  projects  on  the  Columbia 
and  tributaries.  But  many  of  them — as 
shown  by  the  quotes  below — went  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Inquiry  to  take  a  slap  at  the 
proposed  CVA.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Phraseology  again  Indicates  that  there  was 
a  common  fountalnhead  for  these  gratuitous 
additions  to  the  official  comments. 

Take,  for  example,  the  similarity  of  theaa 
three: 

State  Engineer  L.  C.  Bishop,  of  Wyoming: 
"Also  please  be  advised  Wyoming  is  deflnltely 
opposed  to  a  Columbia  Valley  Administra- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  President  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

State  Engineer  Harold  Llnke.  of  Utah: 
"Utah  Is  definitely  opposed  to  a  Columbia 
Valley  Admlnlstrstlon.  as  proposed  by  the 
President  and  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

Oov.  A.  O.  Crane,  of  Wyoming:  "The  people 
of  Wyoming  are  In  favor  of  this  development 
being  carried  on  by  the  existing  Government 
agencies  and  are  opposed  to  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Administration,  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Again,  ft  Is  apparent  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon guiding  hand,  which  is  almost  equally 
obvious  In  the  following  extracts: 

Oov.  C.  A.  Robins,  of  Idaho:  "These  agen- 
cies (Army  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation)  and 
the  other  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Oovemments,  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  forward 
the  program  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  Basin." 

Conservation  Director  J.  V.  Rogers,  of 
Wsshlngton:  "It  Is  my  opinion  existing  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  and  State  Government 
should  be  entrusted  to  continue  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  forward  the  program 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin." 

Oov.  Arthur  B.  Langlle  deviated  from  the 
eonunon  phraseology,  but  he  got  the  same 
point  over  when  be  wrote: 

"I  believe  that  progranu  for  the  conser- 
vutlon  and  development  of  such  natural  re- 
soun^es  as  forests,  minerals,  game,  and  wild- 
life, etc..  while  Important,  are  In  reality  ex- 
traneous to  the  heavy  construction  projects 
planned  and  built  by  our  two  majur  con- 


struction agencies  (Army  and  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation) They  are  and  can  continue  to  be 
adequately  handled  by  existing  State  and 
Federal  agencies  set  up  for  the  several  pur- 
poses  without  Interference  by  or  with  our 
msjor  construction  projects  " 

There  Is  a  strange  tone  of  responsiveness 
to  a  request  In  the  phraseology  of  two  of  the 
messages,  which  were  directed  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Rpriamatlon  Straus,  who  would 
otherwise  be  presumed  to  be  supporting  the 
CVA  proposal. 

Gov.  J.  Bracken  Lee.  of  Utah,  opened  and 
closed  hU  brief  message  to  Commissioner 
Straus  thus: 

"Pursuant  to  yotir  recent  telegram  re- 
queatlng  comments.  Utah  Is  definitely  op- 
pooed  to  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
or  any  such  form  of  authority." 

SUte  Engineer  Alfred  M.  Smith  offered 
full  cooperation  and  ajsslstance  to  Mr.  Straus 
In  getting  a  statement  against  CVA  into  the 
record  when  he  wrote  Strsus: 

"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed 
administration  of  Columbia  River  Ea.«in  af- 
fairs through  the  medium  of  a  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  or  administration  as  has 
been  propoaed  In  certain  bills  now  pending 
before  Congress.  •  •  •  I  shall  not  go 
Into  detail  In  this  letter,  but  if  you  wish  a 
detaUed  statement  of  my  stand  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  preaentatlon.  I  wiU  prepare  one  for 
you." 

How  did  Mr.  Smith  get  the  notion  that 
BIraus  wanted  material  to  fight  CVA.  when 
Straus  is  a  key  official  in  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, which  has  proposed  the  CVA? 

Similar,  almost  verl>atlm  statements  by 
the  high  executives  in  regard  to  reclamation 
phasrt  of  the  proposed  Pick-Sloan  scheme 
doorly  show  that  these  portions,  too.  sprang 
from  a  common  source.  (See  quotations 
Bttached.) 

Taken  altogether,  these  statements  make 
It  obvious  that  the  high  western  officials 
have  not  acted  upon  their  own  thinking: 
they  have  been  only  the  suppliant  transmis- 
sion belts  for  the  party  line  of  special  Ui- 
terests. 

Some  of  these  same  officials  rushed  into 
Washington  recently  to  appear  at  prema- 
turely called  hearings  on  the  Pick-Straus 
•elMme  and  entrusted  themselves  to  the 
handling  of  Mr.  William  Welch,  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association,  which  Is 
supported  by  the  power  companies  and  car- 
ries their  torch,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Rising,  one- 
time power  company  agent  In  Idaho,  who 
now  lobbies  agaiiut  CVA  in  Washington  for 
the  ooordinating  committee  of  land  and 
water  organizations  and  another  similar 
outfit. 

At  that  time,  they  appeared  to  speak  their 
own  pieces  to  the  committees.  The  amazing 
file  of  letters  which  has  now  been  sent  to 
the  White  House  indicates,  however,  thst 
they  have  even  abdicated  their  responsibili- 
ties as  public  officials  and  permit  special- 
Interest  ghosu  to  think  and  to  write  oOcial 
documents  lor  them. 


Who  Wettx*  thi  Lrrreaa  ros  thx  Wrsnaw 

GovxaMOBs? 

SOMB  AOOmONAL  fSSOOWS  JTKOU  TUEIK  COM- 
MITMICATICNS  OM  CVA  WHICH  SHOW  THIT 
SIMPLY  FKONTID  rO«  A  MAST¥«-M1ND  LOBBYIST 

On  aid  to  irrigcticm 

Governor  Robins,  of  Idaho :  "The  stoggested 
plan  of  aid  to  Irrigation  from  power  revenues 
Is  commendable.  In  fact  it  is  highly  Impor- 
tant that  the  authorizing  legislation  contain 
language  that  is  definite,  positive,  and  clear- 
cut  to  the  effect  that  power  rates  shall  be 
sufficient  to  pay  not  only  depreciation,  up- 
keep, payments  In  heu  of  taxes,  and  repay- 
ment of  all  proper  costs  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
UTf.  but.  In  addition  thereto,  to  pay  all  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  coets  on  reclamstion 
|>ToJects,  as  they  are  authorized  for  construc- 
tion, which  are  beyond   the  abUity  of   the 


water  users  to  repay,  except  those  coets  which 
msy  properly  be  allocated  to  other  nonreim- 
bursable features." 

State  Engineer  L.  C.  Blahop.  of  Wyoming 
"The  plan  of  aid  to  Irrigation  from  powor 
revenues  as  suggested  In  the  report  la  eon- 
mendnble.  We  think  It  la  Important  that 
the  authorizing  legislation  contain  *  •  *" 
(etc..  as  above). 

Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlle,  of  Washington:  "I 
am  In  agreement  with  the  plan  for  use  of 
power  revenues  for  repayment  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  that  portion  of  Irrigation 
costs  in  excess  of  water  users'  abUlty  to  pay." 

Gov.  John  W.  Bonner,  of  Montana:  "The 
plan  of  extending  subsidies  to  Irrigation  de- 
velopment from  power  revenues  is  very  es- 
sential if  we  expect  to  build  very  many  new 
irrigation  projects  In  the  future." 

A  descriptive  passage 

Governor  Robins,  of  Idaho:  "The  report 
recommends  lor  authorization  13  reclama- 
tion projects  previously  reoomn^nded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  constitute  7Va 
percent  of  the  total  reclamation  potential  cf 
the  region.  It  also  recommends  for  author- 
ization power  projects  which  develop  20  per- 
cent of  the  power  potential  of  the  region." 

State  Engineer  L.  C.  Bishop,  of  Wyoming: 
"The  report  recommends  for  authorization  13 
reclamation  projects  previously  recommend- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  con- 
stitute about  7',  percent  of  the  total  recla- 
mation potential  of  the  region.  It  also  rec- 
ommencls  for  authorization  power  projects 
which  would  develop  20  percent  of  the  power 
potential  of  the  region." 

The  main  control  plan 

Governor  Robins,  of  Idaho:  "The  main 
control  plan  proposed  in  the  (Army)  report 
wUl  provide  much  needed  flood  protection  to 
the  areas  where  the  siiaation  Is  now  critical; 
It  will  provide  hydroeleculc  power  where  the 
power  shortage  Is  now  acute,  particularly 
In  the  western  part  of  the  region;  It  will  pro- 
vide navigation  benefits  vrhlch  are  Impor- 
Unt     •     •     *." 

Governor  Lee,  of  Utah:  "The  main  control 
plan  as  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  laudable  and  will  provide  much  needed 
flood  protection,  necessary  hydroelectric 
power  and  navigation  benefits." 

Many  other  examples  of  Identical  phrase- 
ology leave  only  oiie  qtiestlon:  Who  wrote 
the  master  copy? 


the  all -Important  job  of  Oovcmment  trial 
examiner  without  the  advance  approval  of 
kit   tllMlnwa.    the    Machinist    learned    this 


Trial  Ezaauaer* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAtiKB 

or 

HON.'  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiwwtaoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  29  (legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Key  United 
States  Trial  Examiners  Must  Now  Win 
Approval  of  Corporation  Lawyers," 
which  appeared  in  the  July  21, 1949,  issue 
of  the  Machinist,  a  weekly  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  Machinists. 
There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows: 

KZT  XJttTTTD  STATXB  TXIAL  KZAMntSBB  UVST 
NOW  WIN  APTBOVAL  Of  COBTOaATIOM 
LAWYKBS 

Unless  President  Truman  or  CongresB  In- 
tervenes, no  one  will  ever  again  be  hired  to 


An«r  16  years  of  trying,  the  National 
Aaaociatlon  of  Manufacturers  and  lu  big 
corporation  memlters,  working  thrctigh  their 
attorneys  in  the  American  Bar  AaBOdatlon. 
have  taken  over  from  the  Civil  Sonrtot  Oom- 
mission  control  of  the  selection  of  trial 
examiners  for  every  Oovemment  agency. 

A  trlsl  examiner  is  the  keyman  In  tho 
enforcement  of  most  social  lefflalatlon.  Bs 
conducu  the  hearing,  finds  the  (acta  and 
recommends  whatever  action  Is  nacesBary 
to  enforce  the  laws.  Harry  B  Mitchell.  Presi- 
dent of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  cnce 
explained  that  "Congress  meant  for  hearing 
examiners  •  •  •  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people,  not  merely  the  repre- 
sentatives *  *  *  of  a  particular  class  or 
segment  of  the  people." 

The  victory  of  the  NAM  and  Its  big  brsl- 
ness  members  In  winning  control  over  the 
selection  of  trial  examiners  Is  Influencing 
the  enforcement  activities  of  every  major 
Government  agency — from  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Not  even  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  escaped. 

Here  are  the  facts  as  told  to  the  Machinist : 

In  194<J,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bar 
association,  the  Congress  adopted  an  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  under  which  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
to  set  up  standards  governing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  future  appointees.  The  Commission 
in  turn  delegated  this  job  to  a  panel  of  six 
consultants,  called  a  Board  of  Examiners, 
only  one  of  whom  is  a  Oovemment  employee, 
and  most  of  whom  are  former  presidents  or 
high  officials  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Who  are  these  men  whom  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  picked  to  pass  on  the  qualifica- 
tion of  supposedly  Impartial  Government 
trial  examiners?     They  are: 

Carl  McFarlandfithe  chairman.  Is  a  member 
of  the  Waahlngton,  D.  C  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Farland  *  Sellers.  His  firm  Is  currently 
employed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  Its  suit  against  the  United 
States  Goverument  In  which  the  NAM  Is  try- 
ing to  have  the  AnU-Lobbylng  Act  declared 
unconstitutional. 

Joseph  W.  Henderson  is  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  who  has  represented  Republic  Steel 
Corp..  the  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  Southern 
Steamship  Co..  and  other  big  corporations 
before  various  Governmeut  agencies. 

Willis  Smith  comes  from  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
and  Is  counsel  for  the  Southern  Railroad  and. 
himself,  is  director  of  various  southern  textUe 
companies. 

Henderson  and  Smith  are  former  president* 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  McFarland 
was  chairman  of  the  ABA's  special  commit- 
tee on  administrative  law  In  1M8  when  that 
committee  urged  the  bar  association  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  personnel  and  opm- 
tlon  of  trial  examiners  in  the  Government 
service. 

What  was  their  purpose?  Here  are  their 
own  words. 

In  a  published  report  to  the  bar  association 
In  1946,  McFarland  wrote: 

•■BastBCSB  and  Industry  generally,  when 
proposals  for  administrative  powers  and  leg- 
islation arise,  by  nature  confine  tbcrasrtvcs 
to  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  powers 
should  be  conferred  or  the  subject  regulated 
at  an  •  •  •  they  do  not  ^ake  the  f  tirther 
step  of  proposing  that  •  •  •  appropri- 
ate methods  of  regulation  should  be  elected. 
•  •  •  The  Amertcan  Bar  Association  Is  In 
a  position  to  supply  tbsae  oaunlsloDs  •  •  • 
which  •  •  •  may  reaiUt  In  protactloos 
throughout  the  years." 

In  the  same  year.  Smith  told  the  Vennoat 
Bar  Association: 

"We  knew  these  (Oovemment)  agencies 
are  manned  by  zealots  who  belJave  that  the 
end   Justifies    the    means    and    who    jelJeve 
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lv«a  to  b«  the  bencfkctora  of  the  pub- 
*  It  hM  rcacbed  •  point  wbcr* 
wtU  Itotat***  ^  lUbordlnatM 
•U  Hrt*  of  power,  and  thes* 
usurp  otber  powvn.  Coniequ*ntl7. 
are  rendered  a^alatt  your  eU«nt 
If  tlMM  tmiftaf^m  of  madlocr*  caliber  with 
■o  fumeM  ntWm" 

Henderson,  almllarl^.  told  the  Nebraska 
Bar  Aaaoclatlon; 

"If  fou  bare  admlnlatratlTc  bungling,  tbey 
n— d  not  answer  to  anybody.  Tou  and  I 
will  be  subject  to  their  inaolenc*  and  we'll 
bs  lucky  to  |«t  anything. " 

80  much  for  the  attitude  of  three  men 
picked  by  the  Civil  Service  Commlaaion  for 
lU  spsctal  paasl  of  consultants.  What  havs 
itasy  siwiimsheit? 

I  Ha  1 :  The  panel  has  screened  all  trial 
currently  employed  by  the  Oot- 
It  and  disqualified  a  number  In  almost 
•vary  a^tacj  They  dlsquallfted  or  sought  to 
tfMMM*  at  of  the  37  of  the  highest  rated 
trial  ssaaalners  now  working  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board:  13  employe<l 
by  ths  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
and  others  working  (or  ths  Securities  Bs- 
chsnfs  Commtastiin.  the  Wage  ai^d  Hour 
DiTlaloa.  tb«  Dspartment  of  Agriculture,  and 
otbsr  afwtcies. 

Many  of  these  men  were  dtsqusUfled  after 
Interrlews  with  Henderson  and  UcFarland. 
When  the  trial  examiners  protested,  a 
number  of  those  dismissed  were  reinstated — 
without  any  further  hearing  or  any  addi- 
tional evidence.  The  special  panel  of  con- 
slmply  cbang«<l  their  mtnd  under 
Those  who  wsre  not  reinstated 
have  sppsaled. 

Step  No.  3:  The  panel  of  consultants  re- 
viewed all  applications  from  men  who  are 
seeking  sppomtment  as  trial  examiners. 
Tbsy  estabUshsd  an  approved  list  of  quslt- 
fled  examiners  from  which  every  Oovern- 
ment  agsney  Is  to  hire  lu  examiners  in  the 
futur*. 

On  that  list  the  psnel  fyfsced  approximate- 
ly  185  safe  names — enough  to  fill  every  va- 
cancy that  will  occur  among  Oovemment 
trial  examiners  for  years  to  come.  Although 
that  list  has  not  been  msde  public,  the 
Machinist  Isamsd  that  the  name  at  the  top 
of  ths  list  Is  William  B    Duncan. 

Invsatlgatlon  shows  that  Duncan  Is  a 
foroisr  law  partner  of  WUlls  D.  Smith — one 
at  ths  thres  big- business  attorneys  on  this 
Civil  Service  Commission  speclsl  panel. 

An  unusually  high  proportion  of  employees 
hired  by  Robert  N.  Denhsm,  general  counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  ap- 
pear to  have  met  the  approval  of  the  special 
panel,  while  almost  none  of  the  employees 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  itself 
have  be«n  able  to  qualify  for  the  job  of  trial 
examiner.  This,  dssptte  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  applicants  who  were  Board  employees 
had  much  longer  experience  with  labor  law 
Ths  COauBlasion  has  stated  that  loyalty 
not  Involved.  At  least  10  of 
tftsquallfied  Labor  Board  emptoyss 
with  ail  or  most  of  tha  pfons 
they  gave  as  refsrsncaa  and 
of  nona  wko  had  t>e«n  approached 
ttaa  Investigation. 

from  outside  the  Oovemment 
traatcd   In  abaip 
ahowa  that 

or  Interviewed  at  all  by  the 
but  were  found  qualified  on 
the  basis  of  personal  knowledge  of  a  panel 
member. 

panel  msmbsrs  acttially  rseruited  sppll- 
«nnu  for  ulal  •samlnsra  among  their 
frtsnds  and  tiM«  mtad  appUeaaU  thiu  re- 
eruttad. 

Osrhard  P.  Van  Arkel.  torasr  fsnsral  coun- 
sel for  tba  Nattaanl  Labor  BaUtlons  Board. 
wbo  ki  eurrwBtly  rtynaanttnc  a  number  of 
tiM  iHafiaslinsil  sanHltoMrs,  has  summed  up 
Ito  tacta  ttus  way: 


"Congraas  assigned  to  the  ClvU  Service 
OommlMlon  the  authority  to  qualify  or  dis- 
qualify trial  examiners  employed  by  ths 
Government.  The  Commission  In  Its  turn 
has  turned  this  power  over  to  a  smalt  group 
of  consulunts  at  least  half  of  whom  are.  In 
fact,  pleaders  for  special  InUrests.  Thess 
men  have  t>een  handed  the  power  of  dis- 
qualifying or  demoting  practically  all  trial 
examiners  employed  by  the  Government 
whoee  attitudes  conflict  with  the  Interest 
of  their  clients. 

"Thu  whole  procedure  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  special  interest  group 
should  control  the  quasl-judlclal  functions 
of  all  Federal  agencies.  If  so."  he  asked, 
"who  will  protect  the  public  Interest?" 

80  far  that  important  question  has  not 
been  answered. 


Ad«iress  by  Secretary  for  the  Air  Force  at 
Tennessee  American  Lcfioa  CooTcntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNXsacx 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  29  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRO  a  very  thoughtful  address 
dehvered  by  the  distinguished  Secretary 
for  Air  Force.  W.  Stuart  Symington,  at 
the  Tennessee  American  Legion  Con- 
vention on  Monday.  July  25. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  know  all  of  you  take  great  pride  in  the 
keen  Interest  and  loyal  support  of  the  Le- 
gion, so  evident  In  the  fine  turn-out  for  this 
convention.  In  this,  you  Tennesscans  are 
living  up  to  your  reputation  as  strong  sup- 
porters of  adaqtiate  national  defense  Tour 
State  name — "The  Volunteer  State' — Is 
something  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of. 

Tennessee  first  earned  It  during  the  war 
with  Mexico  In  1847 — when  Governor  Brown 
asked  for  S.OOO  troops,  snd  30.000  volun- 
teered. Since  that  time  you've  always  re- 
sponded fiilly  and  freely  when  your  country 
called.  Tennessee's  war  record  shows  that 
no  section  of  the  United  States  ever  pro- 
duced better  fighters. 

Tou  gentlemen  here  today  ar«  worthy  de- 
scendants of  many  generations  of  patriotic 
Americans.  Tou  Tenneasss  Lsglonnalrsa — In 
company  with  Leglonnairaa  througlKNtt  the 
Nation — are  determined  that  those  who  gave 
life  and  limb  In  past  wars  shsll  not  hsve 
fought  In  vain.  And  further,  that  your 
children  and  surcec<ling  generations  of  llb- 
srty-lOTlnff  Americana  ahall  not  be  subjected 
to  ths  horrors  of  war  If  a  militarily  strong 
America  can  prevent  It. 

Tour  commander,  Mr.  Lewis,  tells  ms  that 
your  total  membership  is  about  60,000.  Thst 
Is  only  a  few  thousand  lass  than  the 
ibsr  of  military  dead  resting  m  Ten- 
nassee's  8  national  cemeteries.  Those  figures 
taeail  John  McCrae's  famous  poem.  In  Plan- 
dsrs  Plaids,  renumbered  especially  by  those 
of  you  who  fought  in  World  War  I; 

"Ws  are  the  desd.    Short  days  afo 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  stinsi  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  w  Ua 
In  Planders  fields. 
Taks  up  our  quarrel  with  ths  foa: 
To  you  from  faUing  hands  we  throw 

i;  bs  yours  to  hold  it  high." 


The  torch  Is  liberty,  and  In  Tennessee  are 
thousands  of  patriotic  Americans  who.  In 
the  past,  hsve  held  the  torch  high,  defend- 
ing It  with  wespons  ranging  from  flintlocks 
to  tommy  guns,  from  rovnd  shot,  grape, 
and  cannlster.  to  high  explosive  proximity 
fiise  shelU:  from  hcaaa  cavalry  and  saber  to 
modern  armored  vaiMcIss:  and  from  obser- 
vation planes  to  great  fleeU  of  heavy  long- 
range  bombers. 

Infantrymen  foxight  a  battle  here  M  years 
ago  which  military  hUtorlans  refer  to  as 
the  Battle  Above  the  Clouds.  But  In  the  war 
Just  past,  that  name  took  on  a  different 
meaning:  Hundreds  of  battles  were  fought 
miles  above  the  cloixls  by  American  boys, 
thousands  of  them  trained  right  here  in 
Tennessee  on  the  great  Air  Force  t>ases  such 
as  at  Smyrna.  They  defended  America  on 
battlefields  miles  above  the  earth,  battle- 
fields known  to  those  who  fiy. 

Another  familiar  place-nsme  from  ths 
War  Between  the  Ststes  U  Missionary  Ridge. 
But  during  World  War  II  another  Tennessee 
ridge  made  historical  headlines — Oak 
Ridge — where  this  Nation  risked  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  the  labors  of  82.000  parsons 
as  part  of  the  gigantic  and  successful  effort 
to  create  the  atomic  bomb. 

Those  battles  above  the  clouds  In  World 
War  II.  and  the  miracle  at  Oak  Ridge,  com- 
bine to  teach  us  a  great  lesson  for  the  fu- 
ture, namely,  that  the  ramparts  we  must 
watch  in  this  sir-atomic  age  are  aloft. 

Those  ramparts  In  the  sky  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  breastworks  that  once  studded  the 
Chlckamauga  battlefield.  Gen.  Braxton 
Bragg's  remark  about  the  difficulty  of  fighting 
In  this  mountainous  country  around  Chatta- 
nooga marks  the  difference.  General  Bragg 
Is  quoted  as  having  said : 

"Mountains  hide  your  foe  from  you.  while 
they  are  full  of  gaps  through  which  he  can 
pounca  upon  you  at  any  time.  A  mountain 
U  like  the  wall  of  a  house  full  of  rst  holes. 
The  rat  Lies  hldilen  in  his  hole,  ready  to  pop 
out  when  no  one  is  watching.  Who  can  tell 
what  lies  hidden  behind  that  wall?'"  said  he. 
pointing  to  the  Cumberland  Range  across 
the  river. 

If  General  Bragg  was  perplexed  by  the  poa-  ^ 
sibUity  of  unexpected  enemy  attack  In  thsaa 
mountains  around  Chattanooga,  how  would 
he  react  today  to  the  problems  of  air  defense 
in  this  alr-atomlc  age.  with  an  Infinite  num- 
t>er  of  avenues  of  attack  from  the  air? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  thousands  of 
tourists  visiting  your  national  cemeteries  and 
old  battlefields  In  this  vicinity,  pause  to  con- 
sider such  things?  As  example,  how  many 
realize  why  Chattanooga  waa  ao  bitterly 
fought  for  during  the  War  Between  tha 
SUtss? 

Tou  wsr  veterans,  of  course,  know  why: 
Chattanooga  was  s  strategic  center  of  com- 
munications. Prom  Chattanooga,  railroad 
lines  radiated  to  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Ohio. 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  ths  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Ths  city  Isy  across  the  only  avenue  by  which 
Virginia  could  be  Invaded  from  the  south- 
west. With  Chattanooga  in  lu  possession, 
the  Federal  Army  could  almost  Isolate  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  slash  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  away  from  the  Confed- 
eracy. It  could  also  open  the  road  to  Georsia. 
and  thereby  confine  the  war  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

On  the  other  hand,  Confederate  possession 
of  Chattanooga  meant  control  of  east  Ten- 
nessee, allowing  Confederate  forces  to  be 
shifted  between  Virginia  and  the  West.  A 
Confederate  Chattanooga  was  a  constant 
menace  to  Federal  forces  In  middle  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  Union  to  keep  those  regions  heavily  gar- 
naoned. 

Thus  Chattanooga  t)ecame,  in  the  War  Ba- 
twaan  the  States,  a  striking  example  of  tha 
truth  of  the  military  axiom: 

"As  an  element  of  strategy,  communica- 
tions devour  all  other  elements." 


The  word  "communications'*  is  used  in  the 
full  military  sense — meaning  the  movement 
of  troops  and  supplies  as  well  as  the  trans- 
mlSBlon  of  messages. 

That  famoua  native  of  Chapel  Hill.  Tenn„ 
Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Porreat,  probably  never 
heard  the  strategic  importance  of  communl- 
catlona  tj|iiiim«t1  in  the  somewhat  elegant 
language  I  Joat  quoted.  But  he  said  mcKh 
the  same  thing  when  he  made  his  famous 
remark  about  "glttln'  thar  fustest  with  tha 
mostest." 

I  would  Ilka  to  digress  here  a  mornsmt  to 
quote  another  runark  by  General  Forreat 
which  some  of  you  may  sot  have  heard  be- 
fore. As  you  know,  ha  Joined  the  Confederate 
Army^as  s  private,  but  waa  soon  given  an 
officer's  commission.  He  raised  his  own  bat- 
talion and  did  his  best  to  equip  It.  but  he 
didn't  have  quite  enovigh  guns  to  go  around. 
Even  In  thla  situation,  which  would  have 
dismayed  a  leaser  man,  Forrest  showed  that 
spirit  and  confidence  which  made  him  sach 
a  great  leader.  To  his  new  recruits  for  whom 
be  bad  no  weapons,  he  said,  "There's  going 
to  be  a  fight  with  those  folks  over  there 
(meaning,  of  course,  tha  Yankees)  and  well 
get  you  some  gims  there." 

It  was  thla  sspect  of  his  character  which 
probably  accounts  for  Gen.  Robert  E.  L«e  a 
remark  when  asked  who  was  his  best  general. 
Lee  replied.  "A  man  I  have  never  seen — 
General  Forrest." 

Your  own  great  President,  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man, a  true  expert  on  American  history, 
quotea  Bedford  Pcorest  as  much  as  he  does 
any  man. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Importance  of  com- 
munications as  an  dement  of  strategy. 

During  the  past  year — In  Operation  Vlt- 
ties — the  Berlin  air  lift— the  truth  of  that 
military  axiom  was  again  confirmed.  Opera- 
tion Vlttlea  was  the  difference  between  get- 
ting to  Berlin  and  not  getting  there  at  ail. 
America's  gtvat  reaoureea  in  food.  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  like  would  have  been  denied 
the  people  otf  Berlin  if  we  hadn't  had — In  air 
power — the  ability  to  hurdle  the  Land  block- 
ade. That  air  line  of  communications  to 
Berlin  was  a  life  line  to  millions  of  people 
threatened  with  starvation  and  disease — but 
It  was  more  than  that — It  was  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  our  national  strategy. 

In  quite  a  different  way,  but  based  on  ths 
same  principle,  our  ability  to  use  the  air- 
qiace  for  delivery  of  the  atomic  bomb  Is  a 
powerful  Instrument  of  national  diplomacy. 
When  Winston  ChurchUl  expressed  the  view 
that  Uncle  Sam's  poasesaion  of  the  atomic 
Immh  was  tha  greatest  foree  for  peace  in  the 
world  todsy,  he  waa  aware  that  wa  poaasaa 
both  the  bomb  and  the  means  to  dallver  It. 
In  other  worda,  our  ability  to  use  tha  air- 
space for  delivery  of  the  bomb  helps  make 
the  t>omb  such  a  force  for  peace. 

You  Tennesseeans  hsve  a  special  interest 
In  this,  because  you  are  helping  to  build  both 
the  bomb  and  the  Intercontinental  tmmber. 
Tha  airframe  of  the  B  36  contains  sheet 
aluminium  from  Alcoa,  and  Its  wing  flaps 
ara  being  built  at  a  plant  uear  Nashville. 

As  former  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen,  you  know  that  In  order  to  have  com- 
bat capacity  on  time,  ycu  must  have  it  on 
tap.  And  when  you  have  it  on  tap,  the 
enemy  knows  it — and  he  will  not  attack 
you.  That  is  why  the  ftmarlrsn  Legion  in- 
ilsts  that  this  country  n«w  again  run  tha 
risk  of  being  "too  little — too  late." 

For  this  support,  the  military  services  are 
deeply  Indebted  to  you.  The  record  ahows 
that,  between  World  Wars  I  and  II — those 
tragic  year*  of  disillusionment  when  this 
Wstion  pursued  the  mirage  of  peaea  tiirougta 
a  policy  of  disarmament — your  ufgaalMtlon 
taak  a  strong  stand  against  what  we  now 
know  was  futUa  tiMalliini  As  war  veterans, 
having  bitter  personal  experience  with  the 
horrors  of  war,  you  felt  that  thla  NaUon  was 
pt^Mng  a  tragic  mistake  In  not  maintaining 
dent  mUitary  strength  to  deter  aggres- 


sion. Tear  after  year,  despite  contrary 
popular  opinion,  you  advocated  a  high  da> 
grsa  of  combat  readiness — this  as  Inauranea 
against  s  futtn^  war. 

Your  efforts — along  with  tboae  who  felt  aa 
you  did — failed,  and  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pened. But  at  last  It  looks  as  If  America  has 
learned  Its  lesson. 

The  world  knows  that  this  Nation  wlU 
always  continue  to  seek  a  formula  for  set- 
tling International  disputes  without  fighting. 
But  never  again  with  oxir  eyes  closed:  never 
again  through  a  policy  of  self -inflicted  weak- 
ness. We  are  now  convinced  that  we  must 
maintain  anflicient  military  strength  to  meet 
cur  ofeUgBltons  in  the  world  community  of 
nations. 

How  to  aehleva  this  necessary  military 
strength,  however,  is  a  problem  without 
parallel  in  our  Nation's  history.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  great  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  MnjJiaa 
iTSENGS,  in  a  speech  last  April  6: 

"The  construction  of  an  adequate  national 
defense  for  a  Nation  like  the  United  ItaCaa 
has  beccume  one  of  the  most  highly  complex 
scientific  and  challenging  of  all  human  un- 
dertakings. The  airplane,  both  bomber  and 
fighter,  airborne  Infantry,  the  rapidly  mov- 
ing motorlaed  tank,  the  atomic  bcnnb.  tha 
guided  missile,  the  proximity  fuse,  radar, 
wireless  communication,  and  bacteriological 
warfare  show  the  scope  of  modern  military 
science." 

This  complexity  of  modem  total  war  In- 
volves expenditures  which  are  simply  fan- 
tastic by  comparison  with  earlier  days. 

As  example,  in  1913 — Just  before  many  of 
you  entered  the  First  World  Wsr— the  annual 
per  capita  cost  of  national  defense  In  the 
United  Ststes  wss  $7StS.  A  generation  later- 
Just  before  many  of  you  entered  World  War 
II— this  cost  had  risen  to  $8  a  person. 

And  today — based  on  the  Federal  bxidget 
for  fiscal  year  1950 — the  annual  per  capita 
cost  of  national  defense  stands  at  $101  40 — 
about  90  times  what  It  was  Just  before  World 

A  quick  look  at  the  broad  divisions  of  the 
current  $42,000,000,000  Federal  budget  shows 
how  serloxisly  the  cost  of  nstlonal  defense  Is 
affecting  the  economic  situation. 

Thirty-four  percent,  or  about  $14.000400,- 
000,  la  earmarked  for  ciirrent  defense  prep- 
arations. 

Another  10  percent,  almost  $7,000,000,000. 
goes  for  international  aid  programs,  such  as 
the  Marshall  plan,  an  aspect  of  our  national 
secxiiity. 

And  another  IS  percent,  or  shout  $8,500,- 
000.000.  goes  for  veterans'  services  and  bene- 
fits, part  of  the  cost  of  past  wars. 

And  so.  If  you  consider  only  the  cost  of 
current  defense  preparations  plus  the  inter- 
national aid,  you  account  for  60  cents  of  the 
Federal  tax  dollar. 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  this  country 
can  have  adequate  military  strength  without 
committing  economtc  suicide,  and  without 
surrendering  to  laftaaentaUon,  provided  wa 
do  these  three  thing*: 

1.  Focus  our  effcarta  «i  a  soimd  stra- 
tegic plan,  geared  to  this  air-attHBla  age. 
which  win  exploit  our  technologleal  soiMrl- 
ortty  and  balance  our  military  forces  against 
the  tasks  called  for  in  the  strategic  timetable. 

2.  Eliminate  excessive  dupUcstlon  and 
waste  among  the  three  mllitM7  services. 

8.  Use  modem  business  management 
methods  within  each  military  service. 

That  is  whst  Secretary  Johnson  believes 
and  that  Is  what  he  is  working  for.  The  Ahr 
Force  supports  him,  a  great  American  and 
your  former  National  President. 

You,  as  former  soldiers  and  as  present- 
day  businessmen,  recogn'Te  the  common 
sense  of  those  three  objectives.  And  you 
will  also  agree.  I  believe,  that  we  cannot 
achieve  those  objectives  without  full  unifi- 
cation— both  within  the  National  MiUtary 
btabllshment  and  within  ths  entira  In- 
tegrated national  security  program. 


This  obvious  requirement  for  real  unifica- 
tion In  the  Interest  of  greater  military  effec- 
tiveness at  lower  cost,  prompted  President 
Truman  to  Insist  recently  that  Congress  act 
promptly  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
National  Security  Act — else  ha  would  em- 
ploy his  executive  authority  to  make  certain 
desirable  changes  in  the  National  Military 
BBtabll&hment. 

The  Air  Force  nlUly  ropporta  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  OauaUiy  of  Drfmss  in  their 
efforts  to  get  greater  unlflcatlcHfi.  Wa  look 
forward  with  confidence,  as  I  know  you  do. 
toward  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  National 
]£Iltary  Establishment  as  the  best 
of  world  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
to  come. 


S.  leOS,  die  OHolioBey  BHI,  UonecesMnr 
far  Clarificatioa,  Bat  Giyes  Small  B«$>- 
ness  DeTostatraf  Blow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVMI 

Thursday,  July  2S.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  reported  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Jus^ce  approved  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1008.  This  bill  is  often  re- 
ferred to  in  correspondence  as  the 
OTiifahoney-Capehart-Celler  bill.  The 
facts  are  that  d'oring  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, in  1948,  when  the  Capehart  com- 
mittee was  conducting  hcmrings  on  the 
theory  that  there  BhaOld  be  a  law  to 
clarify  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  th« 
Cement  and  Rigid -Conduit  steel  cases, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  when  the  Senator  Edww 
Johnson  committee  was  conducting  sim- 
ilar hearings,  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  anti- 
trust matters  declared  that  further  leg- 
islation was  not  needed. 

In  order  to  be  specific,  the  Honorable 
Herbert  A.  Bergson,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitrust  Division.  Department 
of  Justice,  in  a  hearing  before  the  Cape- 
hart  conunittee  on  November  10.  1948. 
stated : 

It  is  said  that   the  Federal  Trade  Coa- 
miSBlon  declines  to  give  advance  rulings  as 
to  whst  the  act  permits  or  condemns  so  that 
no  one  who  absorbs  freight  or  selU  at  de- 
llverad  prloas  can  know  whether  the  Com- 
w.«Mi«\n  will  at  some  future  time  condemn 
and  outlaw  his  i^nclng  practice.     The  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  only  method  of  pricing  safe  against  pro- 
ceedings  under    the   act   Is   pricing   on    an 
f.  o.  b.  mill  basts.    It  U.  therefore,  urged  that 
Congress  should  clarify   the  law.     •      •      • 
Tha   pradlcament    which    Is    pictured    Is,    I 
think,  greatly  overstated.    In  the  first  place, 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Trade  Commission 
Act  come  Into  play  only  upon  issuance  of  an 
order   by    tha   Commission,    and    then   only 
after   court  affirmance  of   the   order   If   re- 
view Is  sought.     •     •     •     There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  penalizing  prior  conduct.    In  the 
second    place,    the    Commission    has    never 
brought  a  proceeding  charging  th«*  freight 
absorption  by  a  single  seller    •    •    •    vioiataa 
the  Tirade  Commission  Act. 
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That  statement  Is  rather  definite  that 
new  tedalattaa  la  noi  DMdad.  la  addl- 
tkn.  Mr.  Robert  B  Dawktna.  associate 
counsel.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
Wfore  the  Senate  Judiciary 
!  March  31.  1M9.  sUted  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  by  Senator  Capcbait. 
"Are  you  Ukewise  against  any  clanflca- 
tion  of  cSfsttBC  laws  that  might  at  least 
be  a  step  toward  clearing  it  up  in  the 
mbMl  of  the  people?" 

stor.  I  ba^e  talked  ultli  a  grwt  nuuiy 
botb  oa  th«  outald*  uid  In  OoTcm- 

jkt.    flofiM  of  u*  have  tried  froia  time  to 

time  to  draft  clarifying  UnirJ*««  The  OiM- 
culty  la  •  *  *  In  centeiinff  upon  juet 
it  le  clarlflcatkMi  or  change  that  Is 
A  change  is  easy  to  malie.  A  ciarl- 
to  ■iimstfiM  ttO«  easy,  particularly 
dealing  with  «BtltnMt  atatutea 
psrtorea  need  a  eertatn  degree 
d  looeeaeee  In  the  Jolnta  In  order  that  they 
tke    applied    to   changing    and    varying 


Further  Mr.  Dawklns  sUted: 

fetor.  I  am  frankly  unable  to  see  the 
for  the  fear  or  uncertainty.  I  sm 
nor  4>b«llag  or  attempting  to  debate  wheth- 
er or  not  people  are  not  adequately  informed 
or  have  misunderstood  or  have  been  misled. 
or  any  of  thoee  things,  but  I  do  say  that  I  do 
not  know  that  any  of  the  recent  decisions 
•  firm  foundation  for  such  rear. 


In  addition  tha  Bonorable  Garland  S. 
Ferguson.  Comnlmloiier.  Federal  Trade 
CotniaiMlon.  before  the  Capehart  com- 
mltiae  Jime  2.  1948.  In  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing question  by  Senator  Capih.kmt. 
"Do  yoc  feel  that  possibly  some  new  leg- 
ishition  Is  needed  upon  this?"  Mr.  Fergu- 
son stated: 

I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  Senator  Of  course, 
that  Is  In  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  •  •  • 
Juat  ae  an  individual  I  will  say  thst.  so  far 
aa  I  mam  caa  see.  I  do  not  see  any  need  for 


In  addition.  Hon.  Ewin  L.  Davis.  Com- 
fniirtnnrr.  Federal  Trade  Commi^ion. 
before  the  Capehart  comihittee.  June  2. 
1948.  stated: 

I  reepectfully  recommend  against  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  would  legalise 
the  baslng-point  sysUm  or  any  other  device 
which  is  used  to  restrain  competition.  Such 
legislation,  if  enacted  Into  Isw.  would  un- 
doubtedly eeriously  weaken  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Davis  Is  exactly  right.  Such  a  bill 
would  seriously  weaken  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Honorable  Robert  E.  Freer,  wliile 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, stated  before  the  Capehart  com- 
mittee. June  2  and  4.  1948.  that  no  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  to  interfere  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  Cement  decision, 
and  stated: 

The  sugi^estlon  Inherent  in  the  resolution 
(■•tung  up  the  Capctutrt  committee )  that 
ktion  may  l>e  needed  to  legalise  what 
AanuMd  by  tlte  Commlsaion  in  tba 
It  mm  la  a  serious  one  and  It  goee  to 
Um  vary  roaii  «f  the  antitrust  laws  I  think 
It  ah***'*^  b*  Made  plain  from  the  outaet  that 
laglalatton  which  would  approve  any  practice 
proMMtad  by  tho  Commissioners'  order  in 
tba  Osasent  caae  would  be  legislation  to  i>er- 
mlt  floaaMBatloa  and  eoasptraey  to  dz  and 
aaintala  prtcaa  cr  qwMafeatle  pitse  diacrtmi- 
aaetlwg  Nr  tlM  pvrpoae  or  with  the 
Qg  aiiBsiBattag  aMapeutton. 


The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Anti- 
monopoly  Trials  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Mr.  Everette  Maclntyre. 
correctly  quoted  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlssloii  Ui  tesUmony  before  the  Hoa<<e 
SmaU  ffwiinri'  Committee.  July  5.  1949. 
as  follows: 

On  March  1.  1949.  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coamlsalnn.  oeer 
the  slgnatare  at  the  Secretary  of  U>e  Com- 
miaatoo.  stibBttted  to  Senator  Bdwiw  C. 
JoHvsoM.  at  his  reqmaC.  their  comments  on 
8  1006  then  pending  before  a  committee  in 
the  Senate.  In  that  letter  It  was  stated: 
"The  Commission  believes  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  Is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable." 
In  that  lettar  reasons  were  given  why  the 
CommlsBlon  stated  that  concluaion  with  re- 
spect to  the  draft  of  the  bill  then  pending  in 
the  Senate  committee.  They  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  based  upon  the  belief  of  the 
Commlraton  that  the  law  was  clear  and  that 
the  legislation  then  proposed  wou'.d  add  un- 
certalntlea  to  the  law  Instead  of  providing 
for  clarlilcatlon.  With  that  eondoilon  I 
personally  am  in  complete  agreement. 

The  Honorable  Lowell  B.  Mason. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mL<<5lon.  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  16. 
1949.  concerning  H.  R  2222.  which  was  a 
moratorium  bill,  and  S.  1008.  stated: 

The  Commlsaion  believes  that  neither  of 
bills  Is  necessary  or  desirable 


The  Honorable  Ewln  L.  Davi.s.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
.sion,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Fdwin  C. 
JoHifsoif.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  dated 
February  17.  1949.  stated: 

Not  only  do  I  fall  to  see  the  need  for  emer- 
gency legislation,  but  I  also  think  that  any 
such  legialaUon  as  that  proposed  would  de- 
feat the  committee's  ptirpoee  of  darlfylrig 
the  law.  •  •  •  You  wUl  recall  that  In 
my  testimony  before  your  committee  I  stated 
that  legislation  such  as  8.  230  was  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  in  my  opinion.  •  •  • 
Patchwork  amendment  of  the  law  U  unlikely 
to  produce  a  good  result.  Accordingly.  I 
suggest  that  such  changes  In  the  law  as  your 
committee  now  contemplates  be  deferred  in 
order  to  permit  concentraUon  upon  the  sec- 
ond part  of  your  task  and  thereby  to  make 
poaalble  a  well-rounded  and  fully  coordinated 
set  of  propoeais  designed  to  strengthen  the 
antimonopoiy  laws  and  provide  for  their  more 
effective  enforcement. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  refers  to 
S.  236.  which,  of  course,  contains  the  same 
proposal  as  embodied  in  H.  R.  2222  and 
S.  1008 

Mr.  Robert  B  Dawkins.  associate 
coun.>el.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
March  31.  1949.  concernifig  S.  1008. 
stated: 

The  Commlsaion  does  not  believe  that  en- 
actment of  the  propoeed  leglalatlun  is  neces- 
sary or  dealrable.  Insofar  as  It  may  affect 
^M«"g  law.  It  Is  obviously  Intended  to  be 
and  acta  only  as  a  suspension,  but  It  Is  al- 
moat  eartaln  to  create  new  doubu  as  to  the 
legal  status  of  the  practices  which  the  Con- 
gress llnda  neceesary  to  safeguard  with  a 
moratorluni. 

One  thing  Is  very  evident,  and  that  Is 
clarifying  language  U  not  needed.  Since 
It  is  not  needed,  was  the  principal  ooj'^c- 
tive  in  trying  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
thiit  bill  the  destruction  of  the  Robuvson- 
Patman  law  that  protects  small  business? 

Although  8.  1008  was  passed  by  the 
Senatt.  with  amendments,  and  it  has 


been  passed  by  the  House,  with  amend- 
ments, and  is  now  on  the  desk  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  for  fur- 
ther consideration,  this  bill  aboiild  be 
defeated.  The  printed  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  contain- 
ing the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  opposi- 
tion to  8.  1008.  will  be  available  this 
week.  I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  on  this  bill  to  carefully  read  these 
hearings,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  con- 
vinced that  S.  1008  is  still  a  dangerous 
bill  and  should  not.  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  enacted  into  law. 


Serioas  PositioD  of  Americans  Held  as 
Hostafcs  in  Shanshai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  aHANSFlELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPP.E3ENTATIV13 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  1.400 
American  businessmen  who  rMMlned  in 
Shanghai  when  tht  Communlats  took 
over  to  carry  on  American  business  are 
now  not  permitted  to  leave  China  until 
they  pay  the  blackmail  and  extortion 
dictated  by  the  communistic  authori- 
ties. They  are  further  under  penalty  of 
being  Jailed  if  the  blackmail  and  ex- 
tortion are  not  forthcoming.  They  are 
also  being  terrorized  by  their  native  staffs 
by  being  locked  in  their  offices.  The 
communistic  authorities  refuse  to  Inter- 
vene. 

The  American  Ambassador  and  the 
consul  general  of  Shanghai  are  also 
unable  to  leave  the  country  unless  they 
subscribe  to  the  indignity  of  producing 
a  Chinese  "shop  guaranty."  and  the  im- 
prisonment and  beating  of  Vice  Consul 
Olive  i^i  well  known. 

Whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munists in  pursuing  this  course  of  ac- 
tion toward  foreigners,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  from  Shanghai  was  a  big  con- 
tributing factor  in  encouraging  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Conununists. 

A  situation  has  thus  developed  fast  and 
bids  to  develop  even  faster  into  one  of 
real  per.sonal  danger  to  Shanghai  Ameri- 
cans, and  of  greater  political  magnitude 
unless  something  is  done  about  it  very 
quickly.  Up  to  the  present  no  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  State  Department  to 
arrange  for  Americans  to  leave  China. 
nor  in  spite  of  having  Instructed  the 
AmbasaMlor  and  consul  general  to  re- 
fuse tbe  demand  of  a  "shop  guaranty," 
has  it  advised  Americans  not  to  meet  the 
extortionate  Communbt  demands.  In 
fact,  by  the  implication  Implicit  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Navy  and  failure  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  Communists,  it  has 
forced  United  SUtes  firms  to  submit  to 
blackmail  and  threats,  and  has  thU5  set 
a  most  dangerous  precedent  and  opened 
the  door  to  unlimited  extortion,  by  Its 
acquiescence  to  the  pressure  on  Ameri- 
can natlooais. 
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What  win  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment do  when  the  Communists  decide 
that  American  business  and  properties 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  workers  or  to 
the  Communist  Government  in  lieu  of 
payment  of  wages  for  which  there  is  no 
income,  or  if  the  Communist  attttude  be- 
comes more  militant  and  inv-«rfv«a  physi- 
cal harm  to  the  American  community? 

The  situation  of  the  American  busi- 
nessmeo  in  Shanghai  today  is  as  follows : 

The  Communists  have  instructed  that 
foreign  firms  must  continue  in  business 
Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  making 
money,  hawe  funds  to  pay  their  stafla.  cr 
can  get  funds  from  their  home  ofBees. 
Further,  they  cannot  declare  bank- 
ruptcy or  sell  their  businesses.  Still  fur- 
ther, the  labor  section  of  the  Shanghai 
Military  Control  Commission  has  fixed 
wage  Increases  to  be  paid — in  some 
inatances.  retroactive  3  years.  Employ- 
ers will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  China 
as  long  as  they  have  unfinished  latwr  ob- 
ligations and  emjrfoyers  have  been  noti- 
fied that  they  will  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible even  to  the  extent  of  Jailing  or 
other  forms  of  punishment  if  a  Chinese 
employee  dies  or  suffers  any  other  hard- 
ship due  to  the  employer's  failure  to  pay 
the  wages  instructed. 

As  illustrated,  the  extent  of  this  situ- 
ation, the  American-owned  Shanghai 
Telephone  Co.  has  been  forced  to  mort- 
gage its  properties  to  the  Communii>t- 
owned  Peoples  Bank  in  order  to  secure 
watlung  cash  to  meet  the  required  wage 
dcBands.  Other  American  companies, 
auch  as  the  American  Asiatic  Underwrit- 
era.  the  Underwriters  Bank,  and  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Po5t  have  been  forced 
to  draw  on  their  home  offices  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $15,000  a  month,  although  they 
are  doing  no  business. 

In  the  case  of  the  American-owned 
Shanghai  Brening  Post,  which  closed 
down  several  months  ago  because  it  had 
tMcn  losing  money  over  a  long  period. 
both  the  editor,  Randan  Gould,  and  the 
business  manager.  Charles  Miner,  are 
presently  locked  In  their  offices  by  their 
staffs,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  refuse 
to  intervene  until  and  unless  they  meet 
the  wage  demands  dicUted  by  the  au- 
thorities— an  impossibility,  since  the 
Pojit  has  no  other  assets  other  than  its 
local  properties. 

The  danger  of  permitting  this  situa- 
tion to  continue  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stressed,  as  anyone  familiar  with  China 
will  readily  admit.  As  mentioned,  the 
State  Department  has  taken  no  steps  to- 
ward brealcing  the  impasse  beyond  stat- 
liW  it  is  considering  sending  a  ship  to 
eracuate  tiot  only  Americans,  but  other 
nationals.  As  long  as  the  Communists 
refused  to  permit  Americans  to  depart, 
the  Idea  of  sending  a  ship  seems  some- 
thing more  than  ridiculous. 

The  obvious  solution  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter lies  in  a  compromise,  whereby  we 
offer  the  Communists  what  they  need 
most  at  the  present  time — rice  m  ex- 
change for  the  unimpeded  release  of 
those  Americans  who  desire  to  leave. 
Such  a  solution  does  not  involve  poliucal 
protocol  in  respect  to  recognition  or  with- 
drawal of  recocnition  of  the  National- 
ists. Such  a  solution  u>  not  a  happy  one 
or  one  that  i  approve  wholeheartedly  but 


it  does  seem  to  be  the  only  practical  one 
at  this  time.  ECA  funds  could  t>e  used 
for  this  purpose  if  Congress  were  arilUng 
to  authorize  it. 

With  regard  to  American  China  policy 
in  general,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  press 
that  Messrs.  Acheson,  Johnson,  and  the 
National  Security  Council  are  making 
policy  plans,  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  what  lines  these  plans  will  follow,  or 
when  they  will  be  made  public.  What 
are  these  lines?  What  is  the  broad  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  Government? 
What  does  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment want  of  its  citizens  in  China? 
What  is  the  Government  going  to  do 
for  their   protection? 


independent  practice  at 
or  selling  at  delivered 
seUera. 


Basins-Point  Lawyers  Aoticipate  Cotkgrtt- 
sioaal  Actioe— Ri|rHl  Steel  CMi^ait  Pe- 
titioB  to  FTC  Backiret  Wben  Motioa 
BaseJ  an  Fatore  Caafressiaaal  Adiaa 
Is  Denied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEZSa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RHWmaUTtATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  attorneys 
for  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  Association 
et  al.  filed  a  motion  on  July  1,  1949,  to 
reopen  and  modify  the  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  Rigid 
Steel  Conduit  case  entered  June  6.  1944. 
In  its  memorandum  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  reopen  the  case,  attorneys  for 
the  association  argued  that — 

A  bill  (S.  1008)  Is  now  pending  in  Congress 
whlcb  Is  designed  to  make  clear  that  f.  o.  b 
mill  i^lclng  la  not  reqiilred  by  law  and  that 
freight  absorption  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
competition  is  not  lllegaL  That  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  Senate  on  May  31,  1»«. 
by  Senator  O'MABOjnr  and  waa  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  the  next  day,  after  certain 
amentlments  had  been  Incorporated  therein 
on  the  tiocr  at  the  Senate,  two  of  which  are 
generally  referred  to  aa  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment. The  same  bill,  with  the  Kefauver 
amendment  eltminated.  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  ODHBdttee  on  tbe  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Reipyesentatlvea. 


rsssscB  or  s-  loos  rr  tks  coisouaa 
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This  type  of  argument  takes  up  several 
pages  of  the  motion  to  the  FTC,  indicat- 
ing an  anticipated  action  by  the  Congress 
which  would  permit  the  return  of  tbe 
basing-point  system  in  the  Rigid  Steel 
Conduit  and  in  other  industries. 

It  Is  a  strange  circumstance  Indeed 
when  respondents  who  have  been  found 
guilty  of  collusive  practices  come  before 
a  responsible  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  plead  in  expectation  of 
congressional  passage  of  a  bill  which  had 
not.  at  that  time,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Commission 
makes  it  quite  clear,  in  Its  order  denying 
the  motion  to  reopen  and  modify  its  or- 
der of  June  6,  1944.  that — 

The  Commlasion  does  not  consider  that 
the  order  In  Its  present  form  prohibits  the 


And  the  precadlac  acntctice  also  statea 
clearly  that  the  order  of  Jvm  €.  1M4. 
"does  not  prohilnt  any  of  the  respond- 
ents, axrtirg  Independently,  from  quoting 
or  .selling  at  delivered  prices  or  frcm  ab- 
sorbing freight." 

This  order  makes  It  more  apparent 
than  ever  that  those  who  have  violated 
our  antitrust  laws — and  ttaJa  tacludes 
members  of  the  steel,  canunt,  and  rigid 
steel  conduit  industries  and  others — 
have  manufactured,  via  propaganda, 
false  issuec. 

■TC   91EJU.   AND   BIC   CTMXm  RAISS   FALaS   LaUBI 
TIT  HTTCX  PROPACAlVna  CAMTklCTi 

Since  the  Cement  decision  outlawing 
the  basing-point  system,  the  cry  has 
been  for  clarification  to  end  the  confu- 
sion. Certainly  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission order  of  July  7.  1949,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  rigid  steel  conduit  crowd  once 
again  emi^ha.'^izes  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tion weakening  our  antitrust  laws  Is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  desirable.  The  prop- 
aganda campaign  which  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  reestablishment  of  the  basing- 
point  system  of  pricing  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Robinson -Pa  tm  an  Act  has 
failed. 

It  would  seem  to  be  sheer  imcnidence 
or  stupidity  on  the  part  of  any  person 
or  persons  to  come  Into  a  Federal  admin- 
istrative agency,  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency  or  judicial  body,  and  com- 
placently move  to  have  an  act  done  In 
anticipation  of  some  laws  being  passed. 

THAT  a. 


nc   oaam   ovBcmsLT 
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The  Issuance  of  tbe  FTC  order,  which 
clearly  delineates  and  defines  sales  prac- 
tices which  have  never  seriously  been 
questioned  by  any  court  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  emphasizes  the 
false  basis  for  any  legislation.  Of  course. 
in  addition  to  legalizing  the  basing-point 
system,  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  ce- 
ment, steel,  and  oil  combines  intended 
also  tx>  destroy  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  In  the  interest  of  small  business 
and  fair  play.  S.  1006  should  continue  to 
lie  on  the  table  In  the  Senate  perma- 
nently. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  order 
follows  in  full: 

[United  States  of  America.  Before  Federal 
Trade  romialartnp— At  a  regular  sesakm 
of  tlM  Psdaral  Ttutm  ODneniMlan.  beM  at 
lU  oflke  in  tbe  city  at  waablacton,  B.  C. 
on  tlM  7th  day  of  July  A.  D.  IMS — Com- 
mleitimT"-  •  Lowell  B.  Mason,  acting 
chairman:  Garland  8.  Ferguaon.  Kwln  L. 
Davla,  William  A.  Ayrea:  In  tbe  matter  of 
Rigid  Steel  Condtiit  Aaaodation.  et  al.. 
Docket  No.  4452) 

OSOSa  OSHTIMC  MOTION  TO  BXOPKM  AMD  MOOIFT 

This  matter  comes  before  the  Commission 
on  motion  by  certain  respondents  to  reopen 
the  proceeding  and  modify  the  order  to  ceaaa 
and  desist  entered  on  June  6,  1944,  by  strlk- 
Ing  paragraph  V  thereof  and  substituting 
certain  language  set  forth  In  the  motion. 

The  purpose  of  the  requested  modification 
is  said  to  be  to  make  clear  that  tbe  order 
does  not  prohibit  any  of  the  respondente. 
acting  Independently,  from  quoting  or  seU- 
Ing  at  delivered  prices  or  from  absorbing 
fTclght.  The  Commission  does  not  consider 
that  the  order  In  its  present  form  prcb'totta 
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of  freight  AtMorp- 
«l  irtlioioil  piloM  tj  tndl- 
WbAt  tb*  quwtkxMd  por- 
tion of  tlM  ortter  does  prohibit  U  the  eon- 
^iTi"***^^  of  th*  tMslnf -point.  dcUvered  price 
famd  to  have  been  the  tubjeet  of 
•ay  wmrtmtkm  thereof  which 
thwiugh  the  {Hiic- 
tteee  epedflcd  m  aubpamcrmphe  «a).  (b). 
IcK  or  (di  when  done.  ••  etated  tn  the 
at«ar.  "tor  the  puipoio  m  vttli  tha  aCect 
ei  ivataKatlcmUi  Matrimit  *tf»wiw»  prtea 


tn  tba  mo- 
IB  auppcrt  thereof 
r  oalj  for  preaent  purpoeee.  no  change 
or  of  law  appear*  and  there  le  no 
that  the  public  Intereat  requlrn 
reopening  and  modiflcatlon  of  the  order. 
In  the  abeence  of  an  adequate  thowlng  of 
MKh  change  of  law  or  fact  or  the  requlre- 
■wftte  Qt  the  public  Intereet  the  r  otion  U 

D.  C.  Damizl.  Secretmrf. 
Concurring  opinion  by  Commieeloner  lla- 
eon  attached. 

(United   Statee  of   America,   before   Federal 
Trade  Commlaeton— In  the  matter  of  Rigid 
•teal   Conduit   AeaocUtlon   et  al..   Docket 
Wo.*M2\ 
coMcxnuuiia  ormiON  or  coMMisaioMKa 

Lowrsu.   a.   MAeoi* 

My  concurrence  In  the  above  order  U  baaed 

•olaty  on  the  ground*  that  the  respondenu' 

not  ruinil  the  rcqulrrmenu  of 

itute.    They  have  aet  (ortb  no  change 

«(CMt. 

Am  to  the  law.  while  there  are  aoaM  OMMUi- 
tJe  hedging*  put  about  the  CiNunloilnii'a 
power  Vj  prohibit  a  cltlaen  from  dlepoelng  of 
hie  warea  In  distant  marketa  by  systemati- 
cally paying  the  freight  on  bU  producu.  the 
whole  thing  can  be  boUed  down  to  the  plain 
fact  that  we  can  do  just  that  under  the 
preaent  decisions  of  the  Commission,  end  we 
can  do  It  without  the  neceeslty  of  finding 
•ayooa  who  has  done  a  conspiratorial  act. 
This  new  aocloacooomlc  basis  fur  a  caaee  and- 
desut  order  la  now  the  subject  of  legflatlve 
scrutiny. 

Should  legislation  be  enacted  and  change 
the  above  power  of  the  Commission.  It  might 
then  be  proper  for  tbe  respondents  to  move 
far  the  reopening  However,  the  Commls- 
Bsked  to  SMMttfy  Its  order  on  tbe 
that  legMBMoo  will  be  enacted. 
ital  agendas  cannot  operate  on 


Lowcu.  B.  Masom. 

Commisaiontr. 


AtlaBtic  Treaty  But  No  Arau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  KOtTH   DAKOTA 

IN  Tint  8SMATI  OF  THE  UWIIKI)  STAT»i 

Friday.  July  29  detrulativt  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  LAMOBt  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eoosent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid  an  editorial 
enUtled  "Atlantic  TrciUar  But  No  Arms." 
appearlns  in  the  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Demo> 
crat  for  July  20.  1949 

Tbcrt  baias  no  otaitcctkm.  tbe  MUtorlal 
««s  ordefvd  lo  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows : 


truLirnc  Taaarr  aor  wo  saita 
The  SenaU  Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  and 
approve  the  Worth  AUantlc  Treaty  tomorrow. 
Two  votee  against  are  certain — DomrBx  and 
KzM.  Missouri's  two  Senators.  Both  have 
said  they  sre  opposed  to  ratincatlon  because 
they  fear  Involvement  In  Europe's  affairs  be- 
yond economic  support.  They  believe  the 
pact  eaniee  with  it  the  ImpUctt  promlee  to 
fumtsh  arms  now  and  for  M  yaan  to  coun- 
Utes  that  wUl  fight  Russian  aggrcaakm. 

They  don't  like  such  a  eommltment.  nor 
doae  this  newspaper  We  believe  the  pact 
would  not  be  weakened  In  any  respect  If  It 
Included  a  specific  reservation  that  the  treaty 
does  not  carry  an  automatic  obligation  to 
provide  arms. 

Current  debate  In  the  Sanata  baa  raedved 
sround  this  point.  If  the  UnNetf  SCataa  Jolna 
the  North  AUantic  alliance.  Is  It  legally  and. 
of  course,  morally  obliged  to  furnish  arms 
to  Europe?  By  the  same  token.  U  a  Serator 
who  votes  for  ratifies -Ion  of  the  treaty  obliged 
to  vote  arms  to  Europe  at  some  later  date? 

Sanators  VAivDKMaaac.  Conmallt.  and 
Dinxai.  who  are  leading  the  fight  for  ratifi- 
cation, say  the  two  programs  are  entirely 
separate,  that  a  Senator  may  vote  for  pact 
approval  and  still  vote  against  sending  arms 
to  Europe. 

Senator  Taft.  who  came  out  reluctantly 
against  ratification  last  week,  says  the  pact 
and  arms  programs  are  Inextricably  linked. 
He  favors  the  treaty  but  as  to  arms,  he  de- 
clared that  program  would  promote  war 
rather  than  peace 

Senator  Kut  made  an  Impressive  speech  on 
the  fioor.  He  argued  that  under  the  treaty 
the  United  Statee  would  be  expected  to  "fur- 
nish western  Europe  with  guns,  planea.  t*nks. 
and  ammunition  when  needed  for  30  years." 
ThiM  U  the  term  of  the  treaty. 
'  •The  treaty  Itself  and  the  arms  program  are 
one  and  Inseparable.'  he  said.  •"The  one 
without  the  other  would  be  like  a  dairy  with- 
out a  cow  or  a  cannon  without  ammunition." 
And  he  added,  the  pledge  oC  Hatual  aid 
means  only  that  the  United  Statea  would  ac- 
tually finance  the  arms  aid  alone.  He  con- 
tinued: 

"The  arms  we  send  would  be  completely 
within  the  nations  receiving  them.  They 
would  be  subject  to  orders  of  those  who  at 
the  time  control  the  governments  of  each  of 
thoee  countries. 

"What  would  happen  If  Italy  goes  commu- 
nistic St  the  next  election?  The  Reds  would 
be  free  to  take  over  the  arms  to  use  against 
us.  Then.  too.  If  Russia  should  decide  to  go 
to  war.  she  would  find  that  we  had  placed 
much  of  our  best  military  equipment  at  her 
very  doorstep,  where  we  would  be  in  no  pcel- 
tlon  to  protect  It.  This  already  has  happened 
In  China. 

"I  cannot  support  the  treaty  because  It  by- 
passes the  United  Nations.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  we  should  Junk  the  United  Na- 
tioos.  In  the  last  analysis,  this  Is  an  attempt 
to  sat  up  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
east  and  weat.  The  balance  of  power  Is  Just 
about  the  oldest  political  device  In  history. 

"T  am  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  disregard 
of  Washington's  warning  against  'entangling 
alllancee  with  none'  In  order  that  we  may 
substitute  In  Its  place  Secretary  Acheeon's 
brand-new  policy  of  'entanglliig  alllancaa 
with  some.'  " 

Senator  Tatt  says  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  Europe  would  ba  siiAclent— a 
declaraUon  by  the  United  8UtM  that  It  would 
assist  any  European  nation  that  Is  attacked. 
After  all.  that  has  been  our  policy  In  the  past 
and  one  of  the  chief  argumenu  for  the  treaty 
la  that  It  would  state  this  determination  for- 
mally. That  should  be  sufBclent  notification 
to  Russia  or  any  other  {wtentlal  aggreaeor. 
Only  this  week  It  was  disclosed  that  Hitler 
probably  would  not  have  gone  as  far  as  he 
did  had  he  accepted  as  true  the  Information 
given  him  by  his  agents  m  this  country  that 
the  United  States  would  fight  under  certain 
ei 


Supporters  of  the  pact  shy  away  from  a 
definitive  reeervatlon  In  the  treaty,  one  that 
says  specifically  that  this  country  U  not 
under  any  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  send 
arms  to  Europe.  Yesterday  there  was  grow- 
ing hope  such  a  reservation  might  be  written 
Into  the  pact. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  so  much  confusion 
surrounds  the  tresty.  As  originally  con- 
ceived It  was  a  straightforward  alliance 
against  any  sggressor  In  Europe,  although 
article  III  called  for  "continuous  and  effec- 
tive self-help  and  mutual  aid."  Tacitly  the 
State  Department  indicated  to  our  allies  that 
this  meant  they  would  be  provided  with  arm* 
when  they  signed.  That  was  their  under- 
standing, or  at  least  that  Is  what  they  claim 
now. 

Foes  of  the  pact  allege  this  Is  pre;plsely 
what  our  allies  would  expect:  that  If  arm* 
are  denied  them  they  would  cry  "deception" 
and  the  situation  would  be  worsened  Instead 
of  bettered. 

The  treaty  doubtless  will  be  ratified.  But 
when  the  request  for  arms  for  Europe  comea 
before  the  Senate  formally,  we  believe  It  will 
be  defeated.  Call  It  resurgent  Isolatlonlam 
or  what  not.  the  bald  fact  Is  that  Congr— ■ 
Is  becoming  economy-minded  and.  aslda 
from  the  military  aspect,  will  balk  at  an  arms 
expenditure  of  $1,130,000,000  for  the  first 
year,  and  there  are  those  who  say  this  Is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  what  Europe  ex- 
pects. 

Evidences  of  economic  Isolationism  are 
seen  In  Congreee — In  the  trimming  of  liCar- 
shall-plan  aid.  in  cold  indifference  to  Brit- 
ain's plea  that  we  must  come  running  with 
more  funds.  In  ignoring  Mr.  Truman's  point 
4  for  saving  the  world,  and  now  in  the  arms" 
program. 

Congress  and  the  people  as  well  are  com- 
menclng  to  wonder  bow  long  we  can  flnanca 
the  world  without  bankrupting  our  own 
national  economy.  Its  about  time  aome 
sober  thinking  is  being  done  In  Waahlngtoa. 


H.  R.  5119,  Mansfield  Bill  To  Restore  the 
Export  Tax  on  Copper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  July  28,  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
enclosing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  from  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  S.  2023 
and  H.  R.  5119.  Eighty-first  Congress. 
Identical  bills,  to  repeal  an  act  to  suspend 
certain  Import  taxes  on  copper,  approved 
March  31.  1949.  Public  Law  33,  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  very  serious  situation  in 
which  the  copper  Industry  In  this  country 
finds  Itself  at  the  present  time.  As  I 
have  previously  indicated  In  a  sp)eech 
before  this  body,  a  number  of  mines.  In- 
cluding the  Lexington.  Orphan  Girl,  Bel- 
mont. Badger,  and  Kelly  Shaft,  have 
closed  down  In  Butte.  Mont.,  in  recent 
months.  What  has  happened  in  Butte 
has  happened  In  Utah.  Nevada.  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  this  Industry  finds  itself  in 
at  the  present  time  and  particularly  be- 
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cause  of  its  effects  upon  Butte  and  Ana- 
conda. Mont..  I  am  urging  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  my  bill  (H.  R.  5119  >  so  that 
the  import  taxes  on  copper  may  be  re- 
imposed  and  greater  security  given  to  the 
workers  and  businessmen  of  Montana. 

You  will  note  that  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  states  in  Its  detailed 
study  showed  that  imports  of  unmanu- 
factured copper  in  all  forms  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1949  totaled  166  438  short  tons 
or  an  average  of  55.479  tons  monthly 
compared  with  imports  of  48  609  tons  in 
April  and  48.792  tons  in  May  1949.     The 
period   since   the  first  quarter   of   1949 
has  been  characterized  by  relatively  high 
copper  Imports,  by  fairly  high  domestic 
copper  output  with  some  falling  off  of 
production  In  May  and  June,  and  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  producers'  inven- 
tories of   copper.     Under   these  condi- 
tions   the    imposition    of    the    copper 
Import-excise  tax  would  tend  to  restrict 
copper  Imports,  thus  lessemng  the  Im- 
pact  of  reduced  copper  demand   upon 
domestic  copper  producers.    It  would  ap- 
pear on  the  basis  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  Report,  dated  July  19. 
1949.  that  as  of  the  present  time,  the 
shortage  of  copper  in  the  United  States 
In  1948  and  early  In  1949.  which  resulted 
m  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  33  in 
March  1949.  continuing  in  effect  the  sus- 
pension of  the  excise  tax  of  4  cents  a 
pound,  has  disappeared.  Congress  there- 
fore should  repeal  Public  Law  33.  Eighty- 
first  Congress  and  hearings  should  be 
held  Immediately  to  the  end  that  this 
excise  tax  on  copper  be  restored.    If  this 
Is  done,  it  will  bring  greater  tranquillity 
to  domestic  producers  and  more  security 
to  our  people  who  work  or  are  dependent 
on    the    production    of   copper    in    this 
country. 

Unitkd  9rAT«s  Txairr  Commission. 

Washington.  July  19,  1949. 

MZMOKANOXna    FOB    THS    S11IAT«    riNANCI    COM- 

Mirm     AWD     Hocraa     wats     aj*d     mzans 
coMMirrxa    on    s.  2022    and    h.    m.    31 1», 

nCHTT-FiaST    CONCaESS.    IDENTICAI.    BniJ.    TO 

sepial  an  act  to  sr spend  ccttain  impoht 

TAXES  ON  COPPEH.  APPKOVED  MABCH  31.  1»4» 
(PCBIJC  LAW  33.  81ST  CONG.) 

Either  of  the  above  bUls.  If  enacted,  would 
terminate  the  suspension  of  the  import- 
excise  tax  on  the  copper  content  of  copper- 
bearing  articles.  Including  ores  and  concen- 
trates, copper  matte,  blister  copper,  refined 
eoafwr.  and  copiJer -containing  alloys  (brass, 
bronze,  bell  metal,  nickel  sUver.  phosphor 
copper,  and  composition  metal ) .  Public  Law 
43.  Eightieth  Congress,  had  suspended  the 
import -excise  tax  on  these  articles  from  April 
30,  1S47,  through  March  31.  1949.  Public 
Law  33.  Hghty-flrst  Congress  (approved 
March  31.  1949)  extended  the  suspension 
througL  June  30.  1950. 

Copper  in  unmanufactured  forms  was  free 
of  duty  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  but 
under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1933  ( now  section 
3425  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  an  im- 
port-excise tax  of  4  cents  per  pound  was 
imposed  on  the  copper  content  of  copper- 
baaring  articles.  In  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Geneva  agreement )  the 
United  States  reduced  the  import-excise  tax 
on  copper  by  .SO  percent.  Thus  if  the  tax 
■uapenslon  is  terminated,  as  proposed  by 
S.  2023  and  H.  R.  5119,  the  Import -exc'se  tax 
on  copper  will  be  3  cents  per  pound. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  33. 
Elghty-flrst  OcHigress.  the  domestic  supply  of 
cupper,  as  Indicated  by  data  then  available, 
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still  appeared  short  of  domestic  demand,  and 
the  price  or  electrolytic  copper  (Connecticut 
Valley)  waa  33.371^  cents  per  pound.  Since 
then  the  situation  has  changed  greatly. 

Domestic  supply  has  increased  in  relation 
to  domestic  demand:  the  price  (tf  copper 
declined  to  a  low  of  16  cents  on  June  17. 
The  pjrice  rose  to  17  cenu  on  July  6.  the 
flrst  rise  in  nearly  a  year,  and  to  17.635 
cents  on  Jtily  11.' 
Tablz  1. — Copper:  Change*  in  United  State* 

published   prices   from   the   expiration  of 

OPA  controU  on  Nov.  9.  194S.  to  July  11, 

1949 

(Cents  per  pound) 

COPPZa,    ILXCTBOLTTIC.    DKLIVXaZD    COMNaCnCDT 
VAIXXT 

Date  of  change  Nev 

1946:  price 

Nov.  8   (OPA  ceUlng) 14.  37Vi 

Nov.    12 17.50 

Nov.  30 18.50 

Nov.  33 18  50 

1947' 

Jan.  38 20  00 

Mar.   3 20.  50 

Ifar.   8 21.50 

May  13 23.75 

June  6 21.50 

1948: 

July  39 23.50 

Aug.  10 23.50 

1949 ' 

Mar   29 33.  3714 

Apr.   14 21  60 

Apr.  31 21.00 

May  3 18  50 

May  9 18.  TO 

May  25 "  «2'i 

June  8 17  00 

June  13 18-50 

June  17 l**^ 

July  7 — 1*^02 

July  11 n.6214 


Soxirce:  American  Metal  Market. 


Table  1  lndl(»tes  the  changes  In  the  priea 
of  copper  since  November  8.  1948.  when  the 
OPA  ceiling  price  was  In  effect. 

Table  2  fliiom  monthly  averages  of  pro- 
duction, consumption,  imports,  and  exports 
on  a  quarterly  basis  for  1948  and  the  flirst 
quarter  of  1949  and  monthly  totaia  for  AprU 
and  May  1949. 

United  States  total  consumption  of  re- 
fined copper  as  reported  to  the  United  SUtea 
Bureau  of  Mlnea  averaged  134.118  short  tons 
of  copper  monthly  during  tbe  fourth  quarter 
of  1948  as  compared  with  107.330  tons  month- 
ly In  the  flrst  quarter  of  1949.  Althoxigh 
comparable  data  are  not  available  for  subse- 
quent months,  trade  reports  Indicate  that 
copper  consumption  (excluding  withdrawals 
for  the  strategic  stock  pile)  continued  to  de- 
cline at  least  through  April  and  May  and  pos- 
sibly through  Jxine  of  1949,  although  deliv- 
eries of  copper  to  customers  are  reported  to 
have  Increased  during  June.  Producers' 
stocks  of  refined  copper,  which  at  the  end  of 
March  amoimted  to  68.^50  tonj,  are  repcH-ted 
to  have  increased  In  each  subsequent  month, 
amounting  at  the  end  of  June  to  166 .926 
tons — the  largest-  since  September  1940. 
During  Jiily  offers  and  takings  of  copper  by 
producers  and  consxuners  have  Increased 
somewhat. 

World  consumption  of  primary  copper  haa 
shown  a  similar  trend  to  that  for  the  United 
States.  In  1948  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumption by  11  of  the  principal  consuming 
countries  was  183.000  tons,  and  during  tha 
first  quarter  of  1949  It  was  176.000  tons.  Tha 
above  figures  Include  tbe  United  SUtas. 
which  has  accounted  for  about  half  of  tha 
total  consumption.  World  consumption 
data  are  not  available  for  the  months  fol- 
lowing March.  However,  figures  on  April 
copper  eoMWiinptlon  ta  tba  United  Kingdom, 
probably  tba  birgt  eoOfMBer  of  copper  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  show  a  decrease 
from  the  amount  consumed  in  the  prevloua 
month. 


Table  3. — tZnnwinu/octured  copper:  United 

exports,  monthly  averages  by  quarters. 

May  1949 

IShort  tons  copper  conientl 


State*  production,  consumption,  imports,  and 
January  1948  to  March  1949,  and  April  and 


1W8 

IMS 

Item 

First 
quarter 

Second 
quarter 

Thini       Fourth 
quarter      quarter 

First 
quarter 

Aprfl 

May 

Piwlnftion: 

Mine  output  ' 

Sefonilao'  * ... — . — .- — 

Anmmiy 

72,081 
42,001 

U&mtkit 
74,  mis 

4a,35B 

aimft   i   SNTSff 
71.  .W        m.741 
4B,3»         41.43A 

«.«74 

72.«57 

(') 

("insmMiliBB  • 

InijtorttfcresnsmBprien ». 

Dorniwtic eiports  *.... 

114.6fi2 

115,472 

41.3S3 

1X070 

ii.i.aw 
113,  aw 
3a.  en 

H756 

m.8S3 

121 2U 

«,» 

11,  M» 

5K1H3 

124.iUJ 

ATM 

lasw 

Ifll.OM 

107.220 

Si,*!* 

U,3B0 

48,  MB 

4a,7«a 
11.  m 

'  K.'  rl^'mi'^nsun.ption  ol  refined  copper  by  bmmUls.  wire  tntlb.  toaBdriss.  ihfiral  l*«i  «d  litandhnMim 
'TCS£2JSte^m^^:tm^^^^  AUtaportsw., 

^tfJmriftwt at dmvdurmx Uw period  shown.  ,        ^    , 

*S;irJ^im!oa^ea«S.ption,  ft«a  eOdal  sutJstks  ol  U.e  Buivaa  ol  Mines:  imparts  and  exports,  (mm 


United  States  mine  production  of  recover- 
able copper,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  averaged  61,674  short  tons  monthly 


» The  price  of  copper  in  the  United  King- 
dom, although  higher  than  that  in  the 
United  States,  has  followed  a  similar  trend. 
The  United  Kingdom  price  Is  fixed  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Supply:  the  price  on  Jtily 
12.  1949.  was  at  the  low  point  equal  to  ap- 
proximately 18.745  cente  per  pound  (for 
copper  delivered  to  consumers'  works);  on 
July  13  It  waa  raised  to  the  equivalent  ol 
19.37  cents. 


during  the  first  quarter  of  1949;  however,  thU 
average  was  much  smaller  than  mine  capac- 
ity owing  to  a  strike  at  one  of  the  largest 
mines.  April  mine  output  amounted  to 
72.657  tons  and  that  for  May  to  67,305  tons. 
Trade  reports  Indicate  a  further  decline  in 
June.  With  the  reductions  In  the  price  of 
copper,  some  high-cost  operations  have 
been  discontinued;  other  producers.  Includ- 
ing tbe  three  largest  copper  producers,  have 
reduced  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
week.  The  curtailment  of  copper-mining 
operations  In  the  United  States  began  on 
May  1,  1949,  when  the  leadlr?  producer  in 


^ 
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■ftrty  tn  Jon* 


•t  tiM 

IT    (naconOm 

at  lu  pvaparttM  •«  Ktaa- 
berly.  If«v  Many  mtnea  hav*  gon*  tmtn  • 
M-bour  to  a  «0-tiear  WMk:  Umm  tociiMla  th« 
Bay.  Ctuno.  and  Ps«Mta  ataaa  of  tta  ■anne- 
Coip^  tte  Batt*  ptupirtlw  of 
Ooppv  Co..  aatf  tiM  Im«« 
(tf  Um  Ftaatpa  DotHa  Cop.  at 
and  AJo.  Alia.  It  la  aattnatad  t>y 
Um  trad*  tbat  thaaa  curtailmanta  If  coo- 
wlU  lower  damaatlc  procTuctlon.  aa 
with  AprU  1940.  by  from  10000  to 


t 


3na  bavc  alao 
eurtaUad      Racent     wputH     Indlcata 
t,  owlnf  to  tba  raoant  <lw.'llu>  In  copper 
IMP*  aunaa  tn  Chile  bare  reduced 
fe9  abeat  SO  percent,  aqulealent 
to    about    T.dOO    tona    per    montb.     Bel«l«a 
prodtacUon  haa  reeantly  de- 

aud  the 

have  alao 

kf  atoaot  1«  pwaant. 

I  are  the  aoaroe  of  OMiat  of  tha 

Impnrta  of   copper   and   they 

produoan  outatde  tba  United 


IB  all 


of  aamanufactc 
to  tba  ftrat  quarter  at  IMt 

«aaa.  aa  ••■«§•  af  ••.419 
17  eooaparad  wtth  toiparti  at  « 
In  AprU  and  4a.793  tpna  In  May.     Bl- 
tbe  firat  quarter  avara«ad  13.M0 
monthly  and  vera  9jr7B  tona  In 
AprU  and  ll.a33  tooa  durtnf  May. 

To  aununartaa.  tte  parted  Mnaa  the  end 
of  tba  in*  quarter  of  iMA  baa  baaa  ciMtf- 
by  relatively  bigb  net  eoppw  tai- 

wttta  aooM  r«Uln«  off  of  production  ta  May 
and  June,  and  by  a  subatantlal  Increaac  in 
prodncara'  tnvantorlea  of  copper.  Under 
UMee  condltiona  the  UnpcMltlon  of  the  2-cent 
par  pound  copper  taqpnrt-exrtee  tax  would 
toad  to  leatilat  ooppw  Itoporta,  thua  laaaan- 
at  latfoaad  aopper  demand 


In  view  of  tlw  tBaapotaB  facta  It  would  ap- 
that.  aa  of  tlM  preeent  time,  the  abcrt- 
a^e  at  aopper  tn  the  United  atataa  In  194d 
■■d  early  1M0.  which  reaulted  in  the  enact- 
■ant  or  PubUe  Law  »  tn  March  1948.  con. 
tlwMBff  to  aINmi  IBa  auepcnalon  of  the 
at  4  MBta  a  pound,  baa  dtaap- 
The  ConfT^aa  may  therefore  wtah  to 
Public  Law  33.  Xlghty-flrst  Cci 


Tribdtn  to  Ra<fio  Statioa  WGN.  CbicAfo 


ON  OP 


HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

IB  THB  MDMTB  OV  *!■■  UMl'lBL)  STATia 

Friday.  July  2$  •IrpUiottoc  dap  0/ 

TIfradmtt.  Jw  2>.  l$4$ 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Pirsldpnt.  I  aak 
tmanlsnoui  consent  to  have  printed  In 
.  .nodtx  qI  the  Rxcoao  a  statement 
i  I  kav*  prepared  paying  tribute  to 

MMfla  WON.  owned  by  the  Chi- 

eaco  TrliMifM.  for  tha  service  tt  has  per* 
formed  durtnf  UM  put  25  yearn  In  fur- 
therlng  the  csOM  of  culture  and  music. 
X  Blao  Mk  to  iMtvc  Included  vith  that 
lUtlWiMlt  plMlgrsrillStory  telOBTMM  IMt 

^  Iteft  fB^lo  sUUoQ  by  OovariMr  I 


son.  of  nUnols.  and  Mayor  Kennelly,  of 
Chicago,  and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
thd  Bboobd,  as  follows: 


CoaaaavvLAToeT  STA-mczxr  or  SzMAToa  Paul 
H.  OomLaa.  Dkmocxat,  or  Illinou.  on 
Twajf  r I -nrra  AamvaaaaiT  or  Radio  Sta- 
tion WGN.  ToesnoB  Wrm  TKLSCBAMti  or 
AMD  Matob  Kjcmmbxt 


Thta  BMNitta  narlca  the  tweuty-flfth  an- 
nlvaraary  of  one  of  tne  Natlona  outatandlng 
radio  statlona — WGN.  Chicago.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  with  other  dtlcena  In  aendlng  to  WON 
on  tha  oaaiplattm  of  ita  drat 
..,  and  baas  wlshsa  for  lu  (u- 
ttire  aanrlea  to  the  public. 

IPCnra  prognuna  reach  a  great  and  grow* 
Ing  croaa  Mctlon  nf  Americana  In  the  Middle 
Weat.  Ita  audience  Indudea  famlllea  on  re- 
mote  farma  and  m  hundreds  of  amall  towna 
and  vlllagea  In  tbla  rich  agrtcultural  area. 
It  la  alao  heard  tn  tiny  mining  communt- 
Ues  and  in  vrent  metropoltsan  areaa.  Pew 
If  any  inatrumenta  of  1  laiiaillllliialliin  have 
such  a  heavy  reaponalblUty  aa  accompanlea 
tltU  power  to  reaeb  so  dlverae  and  so  repra- 
sentatlve  an  audience  of  Americana. 

To  aerve  the  needs  and  Intereata  of  all 
theae  listeners.  WGhf  appears  to  have  de- 
veloped a  commendable  balance  tn  tta  pro- 
grama.  Parm  and  market  information. 
weather  reporta.  frequent  news  summarlea. 
and  a  wide  variety  of  entertainment  are 
available  to  MS  Uatanara. 

I  am  partletdarly  glad  that  substantial 
petjpda  of  VTQN's  broadcasting  time  are  de- 
voted to  the  best  In  music  and  to  educational 
and  dlacusslonal  programs  tn  cooperation 
with  the  Dnlveralty  of  Chicago.  Northwest- 
era  University.  Loyola  University.  OePaul 
University,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
leading  agricultural  collegee  of  the  BCldweet. 

Among  the  oest  known  of  these  educa- 
tional programa  have  been  the  Northweet- 
ern  Reviewing  Stand.  Tour  Right  To  Say  It. 
the  Buman  Adventure,  the  Chicago  atory. 
Cltlaena  of  Tomorrow.  Let's  Phcc  the  Issue, 
and  Report  Prom  Congress.  Moreover,  spe- 
cial event  programa  are  frequently  presented. 
And  In  technical  oevelopments  tn  new  fields 
lite  PM  and  tclevtalon,  WON  has  llkewUe 
been  a  leader. 

Aittaotigh  It  la  well  known  that  I  do  nut 
subeerlbe  to  all  the  pollUcal  and  economic 
viewa  of  thoaa  who  own  and  manage  station 
WON.  namely,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
they  have  never  been  warm  and  glowing  ad- 
mtrera  of  mine.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge 
the  maay  ssiiliiw  WON  hae  rendered  to  a 
great  section  of  America.  I  alao  wtah  for  it 
a  growing  succeaa  In  the  use  of  Its  reasarfc- 
able  facllltlee  to  reach  otir  MIdweet  famlllee 
with  the  balanced  information,  the  healthy 
entertainment,  and  the  cultural  raaoiu-cea 
that  can  enrich  iind  strengthen  otur  demo- 
araSM.  American  way  of  life. 

X  am  glad  to  cluee  thla  statement  with  con- 
yatulatory  meeeagee  received  by  the  station 
fSvan  aeveral  of  our  leading  Illinois  cltlaena: 
oasssaarmjiTOBT  Tat.sa8AMa 

Chicaoo.  III..  July  if.  1949. 
Psank  ScHBuaca. 

General  Manager.  WGN: 
Congrmtulations  to  WON  and  tta  staff  on 
11  years  of  service  to  the  city  and  rwal 
papulatlan  at  DUnols  and  the  Midwest.  My 
beat  wlahea  for  continued  suoceas  tn  tha 
futtire. 

ABLAI    B.    STBVaMSON. 


tLU,  July  l».  1$4S. 
Mr.  PlUMS  Bi  aasiaaa. 

Mmnmeer.  Madio  Station  WGN: 
Congratulatlcna  to  yuu  and  ail  tba  m«n- 
bers  uf  the  staff  of  WON  on  the  occaaluu  of 
thla  atatmn's  twanty-Alth   butbday.     WON 
an  ouut«iidiug  aanlia  tu 


people  of  our  city  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  aa  noajror  of  Chicago  I  am  happy  to  ex- 
tend beet  wishes  for  ita  continued  growth 
and  succeaa. 

MaBTUf   H.  KSM  MEZXT, 

Jfayor. 

BrwTOK   RARBoa,  Mien,  July  IS,  1949. 
PSANK  P.  SCHanasa, 

Manager.  WGN: 
Congratulations    on    WON's    twenty-flftb 
anniversary. 

John  S.  Botlx, 
States  Attorney  ot  Cook  County. 

Naw  Toax,  N.  Y.,  July  17.  1949. 
WON  Radio  Station: 

Congratulations  to  WGN  radio  station  for 
Ita  tremendous  progress  made  in  the  past  21 
years. 

J.  C.  PsraxLLO. 


The  British  Me<lical-Care  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNTTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  28  {legislative  day  0/ 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  references  have  been  made  to  the 
British  medical-care  plan  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Evidently  there  is, 
here  In  this  country,  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding of  the  way  in  which  that 
program  developed  and  the  differences 
between  It  and  the  national  health-in- 
surance program  which  President  Tru- 
man is  recommending.  I  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  an  excellent  and  authoritative  report 
on  the  Britii^h  plan  made  by  Mr.  John 
O.  Hill,  director  of  research,  for  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  am  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  manuscript  will  make 
about  two  and  three- fourths  pages  of 
the  Rscoso  at  a  cost  of  $220. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hill's 
report  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Racoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoan. 
as  follows: 

HAS  SaiTAIN  SHOWN   THAT   HCALTH    nVStTSANCS 
CABI  WOBKT 

(By  John  G.  Hill.  dUaator  01  research.  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.) 

It  la  now  almoet  a  full  year  since  the  Brlt- 
lah  National  Health  Servtea  came  into  op- 
eration In  England  Scotland,  and  Walea.  No 
single  act  of  the  Labor  government  since  It 
came  Into  power  tn  liMfi  tiaa  aroused  aa  wlde- 
aprettd  tntereet.  provoked  aa  much  crltlclam. 
or  provided  aa  many  conflicting  storlea  on 
tttla  aide  of  the  Atlantic  as  that  one  maaaura. 
Ttera  Is  aoaroely  a  discuaalon  theae  days  ot 
the  propoaal  for  Oovemment  health  Insur- 
ance here  in  the  United  Statea  In  wblch  at 
least  part  of  the  argumert  doea  not  hinge  on 
what  la.  or  la  stippoaed  to  be.  happening  In 
Great  Britain.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  be  able  to  roUow  tntelllgantly.the  current 
dabatee  on  propoaals  here.  It  is  neceaaary  to 
know  eomatlUng  about  the  Brttlah  National 
Health  asrvtoe. 

It  omee  aa  a  minor  shost  to  1 
to  laarn  thai  the  Laber  iiiaimimil 


be  entirely  blamed  or  credited — depending 
on  one's  point  of  view — with  the  National 
Health  Service.  Government  planning  for  a 
comprriiensive  medical  care  program  reaUy 
began  back  in  1941  under  ChurchiU  as  part 
of  his  government  a  consideration  of  poetwar 
reconstruction  problems,  but  the  beginnings 
of  the  story  really  go  back  much  further. 

Por  38  years  prior  to  inauguration  of  the 
National  Health  Service.  Great  Britain  had 
had  a  national  health  insurance  program, 
which,  as  itt  name  implies,  was  based  entirely 
on  the  social  insurance  concept.  At  the  time 
it  waa  terminated  last  year.  It  covered  only 
manual  and  white-collar  workers  earning 
£420  (SI. 680)  per  year  or  leas.  DependenU 
and  children  of  Insured  persona  were  not 
ccvered.  Medical  beneflu  were  reatrlcted. 
fo  the  most  part,  to  general  practitioners' 
•ervlcss  and  did  not  mdude  hospital  cars 
or  speclaliau'  services.  Some  twenty-odd 
million  people— roughly  one-half  the  popu- 
lation—were  covered  and  about  84  percent 
of  the  doctors  in  the  Country  were  treating 
patients  under  thla  scheme  in  addition  to 
the!:  private  practices.  Doctors  »ere  paid 
on  a  capitation  basis,  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  was  met  by  specified  contributions 
f-om  employees,  employers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  were  also  a  variety  of  other  provi- 
sions for  medical  care.  Por  hospital  and  spe- 
cialists' servlcb?  there  were  voluntary  hoa- 
pitaia,  municipal  hospitals,  and  public  as- 
sistance Institutions  and  special  services  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculoais  and  venereal 
diseases,  for  maternity  and  child  care,  and 
mainly  through  voluntary  societies,  for 
home  nursing  care.  Por  thoee  who  could  not 
pay  the  local  health  authorities  had  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  to  it  that  services  were 
n^de  avallableL 

it  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  for  many  years 
Britain  had  also  had  voluntary  hospital  In- 
s\'  ance  schemes,  roughly  analogoiia  to  our 
Blue  Cross.  In  his  report  on  social  insurance 
and  allied  services  in  1942.  Beveridge  men- 
tioned an  estimate  that  these  volvmtary  hos- 
pital insuranoe  schemes  covered  about  25 
percent  of  the  popiUatlon  and  yielded  at>out 
£6.500.000  iS26i000.000)  annually  to  the  vol- 
imtary  hospitals. 

De^lte  thla  array  of  public-semlpubllc  and 
voluntary  aertlces,  there  were  numerous 
criticisms.  Gape  in  the  programs,  lack  of 
coordination  and  to  the  fact  that  ail  toe  fre- 
quently medical  care  was  distributed  ac- 
cording to  economic  status  ratter  than  med- 
ical need,  were  considered  tlie  major  delects. 
Surprisingly  to  us  here  m  the  United  States. 
the  organised  British  medical  profession 
played  a  prominent  part  in  making  tliU  type 
of  criticism  and  was  a  leading  proponent 
of  corrective  measures. 

When  the  National  Health  Insiuance  Act 
was  passed  in  1911.  the  British  medical  pro- 
fession was  vigorously  opposed  to  it.    Gradu- 
sLy.  however,   its  attitude  softened  and  by 
lOao  the  British  Medical  Assoctstkm  urged 
tile  government  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  he:. Ith -Insurance  program  to  include  the 
dependents  of  Insured  workers,  a  recommen- 
dauon  with  the  association  repeated  *n  18Sg- 
lu  1940.  a  Medical  Planning  Cununisalon  waa 
Jointly   established   by   the   British  Medical 
Aaaociatlon  and  other  British  medical  organi- 
sations.   Early  in  1942.  it  recommended  that 
a  compreiientive   medical  care  program  be 
made  available  to  everyone  In  the  popiUa- 
tion.    A  lew  months  later  came  the  famous 
Beveridge  repwrt  in  which  a  comprehensive 
medical  care  program  was  viewed  as  one  of 
three  ba^c  asevunptious  on  which  the  social- 
security   system   which   the    report    recom- 
mended  must   tie   based.     In   other  words, 
what  Lord  Beveridge  said  was  that  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  create  a  satisfactory  sodal- 
securtty    program   for   the  ccuntry   without 
such  a  health  service.    This  was  accepted  by 


the  Churchill  government  and  by  the  medi- 
cal groups,  and  in  1944  the  Churchill  govern- 
ment issued  a  white  paper  setting  forth  the 
method  by  which  it  intended  to  implement 
that  recommendation.  This  white  paper 
stated  as  a  basic  principle  that  medical  care 
should  l>e  put  on  a  new  footing  and  be  made 
availattle  to  everybody  as  a  publicly  spon- 
sored service.  To  this,  the  British  Medical 
A  sociation  pledged  its  support. 

The  ChurchiU  government,  however,  did 
not  remain  in  power  long  enough  to  enact 
legislation.  That  was  left  to  the  Labor  Party 
and  the  legislation  that  was  flnaUy  adopted 
differed  in  several  respects  from  the  coali- 
tion government "8  proposals.  But  the  l>aslc 
principle — that  medical  care.  Uke  education, 
should  be  available  as  a  publicly  sponsored 
senice  to  everybody  in  the  population — re- 
mained the  same  and  was  sccepted  by  all 
pout  leal  parties,  the  British  medical  profsa- 
slon  and  the  general  public. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  tba  dispute 
which  arose  between  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  MlnUter  of  Health  early 
In  1948  and  was  so  widely  publicized  in  the 
American  press  did  not  involve  this  principle. 
Rather  It  dealt  with  some  of  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  unde  which  the  new  serv- 
ice was  to  be  operated.  There  were  four  ma- 
jor pouits  of  disagreement: 

1.  The  method  of  compensating  the  general 
practitioners:  The  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion objected  to  the  payment  to  all  general 
practitioners  of  a  basic  salary  along  with  the 
capitation  fees  on  the  groimds  that  a  ba&ic 
salary  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  fuU-salary 
service  which  they  strenuously  opposed.  The 
conflict  was  finally  resolved  by  sn  arrange- 
ment under  which  only  those  general  prac- 
titioners would  receive  the  basic  salary  who 
requested  it  and  could  JustUy  receiving  it. 
Also,  the  Minister  agreed  that  the  method 
of  payment  would  not  he  changed  to  a  salary 
method  without  review  by  Parliament. 

2.  The  administrative  controls  over  the 
location  of  new  practices  in  the  public  serv- 
ice: The  medical  profession  objected  to  the 
prohibition  against  a  doctor's  moving  into 
or  establishing  a  new  public  practice  in  a 
localttv  designated  as  "overdoctored."  This 
control  remains  but  is  to  be  reviewed  after 
the  act  has  been  in  operation  for  2  years.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  control  does  not 
apply  to  private  piractice. 

3.  The  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic practices:  The  sales  and  purchases  of 
medical  practices  were  almost  universal  in 
Britain,  and  the  government  proposed  pay- 
ing the  doctors  for  the  loss  of  their  right  to 
sell  public  practices  in  the  new  service.  The 
doctors  feared  they  would  not  receive  as 
much  for  their  practices  as  normally,  and 
also  that  ending  the  sale  of  practices  would 
interfere  with  freedom  to  chooae  their  part- 
ners and  assistants.  Assurance  was  given  of 
freedom  to  choose  partneta  and  aaslstanta, 
but  the  sale  of  public  practloea  Is  still  pro- 
hibited. Sale  and  piuchase  of  private  prac- 
tices is  not  affected  by  the  new  act. 

4.  The  right  of  a  practkmer  dismissed  from 
me  National  Health  Servioe  to  ultimate  ap- 
peal to  the  dvU  courts.  Under  the  act.  final 
appeal  is  to  be  to  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
no  concession  was  made  on  that  point. 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  outline  of  the 
Ijackground  of  the  British  NaUonai  Health 
Service  that  the  creation  of  a  oomi»ehensive 
medical  program  as  a  publicly  sponsored  serv- 
ice open  to  everyone  who  wished  to  use  it 
was  an  undertaking  not  solely  due  to  the 
Labor  Party  but  had  the  backing  of  the 
entire  electorate  as  weU  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession itself.  Regardless  of  what  poUtical 
partv  had  come  into  power  in  1945.  there 
would  have  been  a  national  health  service 
"  which.  whUe  it  would  have  differed  in  many 
respects  from  the  present  program,  would 
nevertheless  have  had  the  same  objective.    A 


publicly  sponsored  asrrloa  was  the  only  plan 
considered  likely  to  solve  the  medical-cars 
problem  of  the  nation:  it  was  a  plan  evolved 
after  long  years  of  vainly  trying  to  cope  with 
rising  madical  costa  and  Inadequate  distribu- 
tion ot  madical  ears  by  meann  01  voluntary 
and  compulsory  Insarance  programs  cover- 
ing limited  segmmta  of  the  population,  and 
numerous  other  public,  sanlpublic.  and 
voluntary  schemes. 

Under  the  British  National  Health  Service. 
aU  types  of  medical  care,  as  needed,  are  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  to  everyone  in  the  coun- 
tr)  who  wiahes  to  avaU  himself  of  them. 
Since  the  national  health  service  is  not  an 
Insurance  program,  everyone  in  the  country 
U  eligible.  Some  85  to  90  percent  of  the  cost 
comes  from  gsneral  tas  revenusa,  OMistay 
from  tha  natUmal  ssebaquer.  alttae«uOi  part 
of  the  cost  comes  from  the  local  health  au- 
thorities. The  remaining  10  to  IS  nerrent 
comes  from  the  national  insuranoe  fund  to 
which  those  (praottaally  avsrybody  in  tha 
nation )  covered  by  tbe  othsr  sodal  insuranoe 
measures  of  the  country  contribute. 

The  range  of  services  offered  covers  general 
practitioner  and  specialist  services,  complete 
in-patlent  and  out-patient  hospital  care, 
convalescent  and  rehabilitation  treatment, 
optical  and  dental  care  and  home  nursing. 
Prescnk)ed  drugs  and  medical  appliances,  in- 
cludlag  spectacles  and  dentures,  are  also  sup- 
plied. The  only  services  for  which  there  is  a 
direct  chprge  are  those  not  needed  on  medi- 
cal grounds,  such  as  private  hospital  accom- 
modation except  when  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patiejit.  or  more  expensive  types 
of  appllJinces  or  spectacle  frames.  I  might 
also  add  that  there  is  a  charge  for  replace- 
ment of  spectacles  or  other  appliances  made 
necessary  because  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
patient. 

As  was  the  practice  in  Britain  prior  to  in- 
auguration of  the  new  service,  the  tistial 
channel  to  most  types  of  medical  care  is 
through  the  general  practitioner  or  family 
doctor.  He  provides  the  ordinary  general 
practitioner  services  in  his  own  ofBce  or  in 
the  home,  or  may  refer  the  patient  for  hos- 
pital or  specialist  care.  A  patient  may  select 
any  general  practitioner  participating  in  the 
service  in  his  area  and  if  the  doctor  accepts 
him.  is  placed  on  the  doctor's  list  which  en- 
titles him  to  that  doctor's  services.  Tha 
patient  may  change  doctors  for  any  reason. 
Likewise,  the  doctor  may  refuse  to  take  any 
patient  or  may  have  a  patient  dropped  from 
his  list.  Neither  doctors  nor  patients  are 
compelled  tc  participate  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, both  being  free  to  make  private  arrange- 
ments as  formerly. 

The  services  of  specialists  are  usuaUy  pro- 
vldeu  through  the  hospitals.  Optical  services 
will  eventually  be  incorporatad  with  the 
speciaUst  services  in  the  hospital,  but  until 
they  are  patients  are  certified  by  the  family 
doctor  for  care  by  any  participating  optician.  - 
Present  arranRements  f<x  dental  care  are  also 
temporary,  for  dental  clinics  will  eventtuOly 
be  set  up  for  this  service.  At  present  a 
jMiorlty  dental  program  is  operated  by  tha 
local  health  authorities  for  expectant 
mothers  and  young  diUdren  but  others  go 
directly  to  any  participating  dentist. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  about  the 
operation  of  the  national  health  service  since 
It  took  effect  last  July  5  Is  the  unexpectedly 
high  proportion  of  both  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  public  who  are  participating  in 
it.  Last  April  the  British  Medical  Journal 
stated  that  20.000— which  is  weU  over  90 
Ijercent — of  the  coimtry  s  general  practi- 
tioners had  signed  up  for  the  national  health 
service  either  fiUl-  or  part-time.  This  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  both  the  profes- 
sion and  the  government.  » 

This  unexpectedly  high  proportion  of  the 
general  practitioners  who  are  participating 
is  not  entirely  due  to  their  real  desire  to  do 
so,  for.  while  the  right  to  continue  In  private 
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A99§ 


tunltl«a  1 


la  I«call7   gomrmntamd.   thm   oppor* 

•iMvply  cur* 
of  Um  popo- 


ei  Uhoa*  who  wooM  «Ml- 
car*  uiHtt  prtvMa 
It  «t  IS  par«Hit  or  mnan.  Bow- 
it  )Ms  at^>top<d  that  M  parcant  of  tha 
population  bava  signed  up  for  tba  public 
aarvtea,  and  aoMa  aatlaoataa  poMMwd  iaat 
AprU  IB  tJM  BntlBli  liaaieal  Jovnal  ftoca 
■■  lUgh  aa  M  pareaat.  Tba 
«C   ttooaa   parttftpatlm   baa   baan 

ItMar  dla- 

patlaou  from  tba  w«altblar  10 
ta  M  pareent  of  tba  population,  but  ob> 
amaly  aaay  of  UMaa.  too.  bava  aousht  ntad- 
leal  cara  vutm  tba  naw  ael 
«f  tba  NaOoaal  Haaltb  aarvlca  la 
look  upon  tlUa  tfaraiopoMat  aa  tmkvtarj  am 
UM  tJMoay  that  tha  waalthtar  groups  hbvtac 
haah  Ih  tha  hhM(  of  demandlas  aad  raeaiv- 
tnf  tha  M^Mak  ^uaUty  matflcal  ear*.  wUI 
rda  undCT  tba  National 


•tcry  ka  trua  of  other 

tea.    Approalaiataiy  99  parccnt  of 

UJOO  AaaMna   tn   KnclaAd. 

M  Walaa  haaa  lolaatt  daapna 

btfvlaa  of  tha  Brttlah  Oantal 

to  tta  immtira  aot  to  do  ao.    ■ 

(d  tba  aatluiatad  S.MO 

njtm  wtmntMtmiM  m 


What  baa  tbU  baavf  anroUmrant  Maant  to 
■wdical  praaUoa  and  (o  tba  quality  of  cart? 
It  baa.  of  aofaa.  plaead  a  mucb  baavlar 
oa  aU  btaachaa  of  SMdlaai  aarvlea. 

BrtUah  aaadleal  joaanal — ta  a  aurvay  of  tba 
worfctap  of  tha  aav  act.  MHaatad  that  tba 
•aara^a  auaihai'  of  thoaa  aMaatflac  doctora' 
oAeaa  had  rtaaa  by  ona  qpf  to  aaa-balf. 
Thara  ara.   oo  doubt.  Inatanciaa  wbara  tba 
Incraaaa  baa  baan  mucb  graatav.  particularly 
In  tba  baavUy  populatad  Industrial  center*. 
Tha  damanfli  tur  boapttai  traaunant  bava 
alao  baaagraa'ly  increaaad.    Tba  Lancet  aur- 
T«y  of  tha  hospital  aarrloas  astfatart  that 
tha  awBhar  of  those  now  nofclac  hoapltal 
traataaaat  la  ahovk  three  tlmas  what  It  waa 
bsfora  tha  Mtteoal   Health  Samca  began. 
Th9   waiting   Uats   of   moat  hospitals  havs 
been  greatly  lengthened,  tha  aaost  diflculty 
hatag  experienced  in  eflorta  to  care  for  tba 
Chronically    111   or   thoaa   likely    to   become 
chroalcaUy  111.     Par  eartain  typea  of  treat- 
not  inunedtateiy  urgent,  the  waiting 
may  often  run  to  many  montba,  al- 
moat  boapltaia  rcaarre  about  10  to  19 
It  of  available  ^laea  ao  that  emergency 
b»  dealt  wtth  at  oaes. 
•oaaa  of  tha  baavlast  Incraasaa  bava  been 
felt  tn  tbe  dental  and  optical  •errlces.     Meat 
dentiata  are  booked   up  acTeral   montba   In 
advanea  and    tbe   waiting   period   for  apec- 
taaiaa  runa  oa  tha  avarac*  to  from  4  to  8 

sAelal  flguraa  quoted  recently  by  tbe  British 
Madloal  Journal  ware  that  for  the  ftnt  • 
aiaatha  of  tha  llattoaal  Baaltb  aerrtce  3  400  - 
MO  paraeaa  had  racslvtd  ar  were  recelTing 
dsatal  aaas  aad  ajit,tta  had  had  their  iight 
taaaadi  ^paetadaa  ware  bateg  ordered  at  a 
rate  cloae  to  t  COO  000  palra  per  year,  over 
twtea  tba  former  number  and  40  percent 
the  Ooveramant  eatlmatee. 
I  of  tha  atfvaraa  erlttclam  of  tha  Bnttab 

^la  based  on  ths  prea- 

ant  aksrM0M  sf  psnsanel  and  CmMMh  to 

arttlcs  point  to  ttlto  as 

for  LiuiidaMiiliig  tha  wbels  sfalsai. 
ta  BvMata.  it  was  fully  raallaad  that  aMdteal 
raaoureaa  would  not  at  onoa  ha  auAeiant 
for  all  aiida.  for  thara  ware  ahort^M  prtor 

••     ^»    tba    period   during    wtitch 

being  brought  into  balance 

bad  «o  ba  aMda 

aa    to   whathaa    what   tack:rt«a    thara   ware 


•bould  be  immediately  acceealMa  to  erery- 
body  oa  tha  baata  of  phyalcal  need  or  whether 
thay  ahouM  ha  rationed  on  aoma  priority 
There  were  arul  atlll  are  dlffrrencea 
of   opinion    aa    to    what   abould    have    been 

oa  tbe  baala  of  physical  need  with  the  ex- 
eaptkw  of  tba  dental  aervlcea  where,  be- 
cause of  eztrema  ahortage.  a  priority  ■ystera 

It  and  nursing 
Alao.  many 
of  ths  opinion  that  raaaorlng  any  eco- 
or  othtf  barrier  to  medical  care  wotild 
Mac  raasureaa  to  tha  full  nssds  of 
pepnlattoa  aaod  act  aa  the  moat 
peawitul  stimulant  to  speedy  aiKl  adequate 
proylalon  of  the  rasouroea  really  naoaaaary. 

WbUa  It  la  poaaibla  to  luarral  with  tbla 
H  aauat  be  reccgnlsad  that  It  ta  a 
tt  approach  and  not  a  queatlon  of 
tb«  ultimate  efleetlranaaa  or  loafleeuveneaa 
of  tha  Batk»al  Bealth  Ssrvlea.  Baan  If 
■rttala  van  to  curtail  oartala  sarvlass  tsss- 
porarny  on  some  priority  baala  i  which  I 
basTcn  to  add  la  not  being  considered)  such 
action  would  not  of  itaelf  ba  grounds  (or 
iMndsaialng  the  entire  prograsn — aa  OMiny 
would  BO  doubt  do— hut  oaly  for  arltktiaing 
tba  aasthod  tbs  BrHlsh  pwanianl  took  to 
Isnneh  Its  naw  profraaL 

Mq^  of  tha  eoaaplslnU  with  riapict  to  tbe 
atraln  on  tba  Nation's  medical  serirlcca  ap- 
pear to  be  coming  (ram  the  general  practl- 
ttoaars  and  it  la  undoubtedly  trua  that  many 
of  them  are  heavily  burdened.  Much  uf 
tbla  difSculty  arlaaa  from  the  preeent  mal- 
rlbuUon  between  the  general  praotl- 
and  tbe  population,  a  problem  which 
axlata  under  any  form  of  medical  practice 
hut  which  la  thrown  Into  hold  relief  by  a 
prograni  Uke  the  Nations!  Health  Service. 
Tba  Lancat  states  tbat  a  (aodUy  doctor 
should  ba  able  to  cara  for  from  3.000  to  tJOO 
patlanta  adequately,  depending  on  the  tain- 
paaamant  of  tha  doctor  axul  tha  geographic 
and  other  cbaractarlatlcs  of  bla  practice. 
Tbe  ratio  of  tba  total  population  of  Bocland. 
Bsollsnd.  aad  Waiaa  (4tj0Q0jlMO)  to  tha  num- 
har  Of  fanaral  practltlonars  In  tba  National 
Health  Sarvlce  (20.000)  u  about  2.400  but 
with  tbe  preeent  maldlatrlbution  between 
tbe  doctors  and  the  population  this  theoretlo 
avaraga-slae  practice  wUl  not  be  poaaibla  for 
aoma  tlaia  to  come,  and  undu  praaant  ar- 
rangemanta.  a  general  praettttODar  In  the 
National  Haaltb  aerrtea  ta  pMaiHtail  to  take 
a  ■astHHBi  of  4.000  patlcnu.  Slaes  ths 
opportunity  for  prlrata  practice  baa  almoat 
dUappcared.  moat  doctors  feel  they  mtist 
strive  fur  that  maximum  under  the  method 
of  ftralcbt  capitation  payment  on  which 
thay  Inatatad 

llM  vlttanate  solution  of  this  problem  Ilea 
not  only  In  better  dlstrlbutfcn  of  tba 
tors  but  also  tn  sn  Increase  of  tbsir  i 
It  will  take  many  years  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  tbe  doctors  although  tbe  medical 
schools  are  full  to  capacity.  There  Is  a  cen- 
tral medical -practices  committee.  7  of  whoaa 
0  mambers  are  medical  practitioners,  charged 
wtth  tSifODBllMllty  of  scblenng  better  dU- 
tiMwIlua  of  tha  doctors,  it  U  this  committee 
which  designates  araaa  as  swsrdeststsd  In 
which  new  public  ptactteaa  may  not  be  ea- 
tabUshsd  or  into  which  a  doctor  In  the  pub- 
He  ■avvKia  may  rmt  move.  However .  prob- 
ably du  •  to  the  ttrenuoua  oppoattlon  of  tha 
medical  pfafaaaloa  to  tMs  ladlraet  eontrol  of 

areas  daalfaalad  aa  oasuhifttund  although 
thta  aatlav  M  sshsdalsd  tar  review. 

Ths  saHMMaa  of  many  In  tbe  medical 
prrifsasina  ftor  sopteg  with  this  problem  is 
tbe  spaadlar  provision  of  tbe  health  centers. 
■aaltb  eentera  are  called  for  tn  the  plan  for 
the  Natlooal  Health  Sarrtca.  Tbey  will  con- 
sist of  teebnlcally  Mtxdpped  premlaaa.  eon- 
•tnirt^  and  starred  at  public  expanaa  whara 
fanaral  pMCWlMMrs  and  dentiata  ta  ths 
patlcnu.     Nuraas.  ^sr> 


leal  stair  and  other  auxiliary  peraonnel  wlU 
be  proatdad  to  relieve  the  doctor  of  much  of 
the  PoaMas  parts  of  his  Job.  Including  the 
much  dtecusae  '  certification  and  paper  work, 
which  can  as  well  be  done  by  others  under 
hts  direction.  So  far,  there  Is  one  health 
center  tn  Blrmlnghsm,  several  others  have 
been  spproved  for  the  London  area  anr*  plans 
ara  being  submitted  for  health  centers  In 
other  sections  of  the  country.  It  la  eatl- 
matsd  thst  working  In  a  health  center 
wouM  soasarve  about  39  percent  of  the  dec- 
tor's  professional  time.  Editorial  comments 
and  letters  In  the  columns  of  British  medi- 
cal journals  Indicate  that  the  doctors  do  not 
believe  the  construction  of  health  centers  la 
being  given  the  priority  tt  deaerves. 

Contrary  to  sor  e  reports  here,  the  Lancet 
tn  Its  surrey  of  the  operstlon  of  the  National 
Health  Service  stated  that  "every  account 
agrees  that  frivolous  complaints  (being 
brought  to  the  dcctor)  are  no  commoner 
than  before"  Also,  dishonesty  under  the 
system  Is  rare,  slthough  cases  that  have 
come  to  light  are  widely  publicized.  Tha 
mnat  common  complaint  among  the  doctors 
ratardtng  the  type  of  aliments  tbey  are 
to  treat  was  put  this  wsy  by  Or.  Data, 
of  the  Council  of  the  BrltUh  Med- 
ical Asaodatlon:  "No  longer  sre  we  called 
upon  to  see  a  patient:  we  sre  cslled  to  see  a 
family  "  Whether  a  doctor  Is  called  In  or 
visited,  no  financial  barrier  remains  to  his 
being  aakad  to  advlaa  on  other  members  of 
the  houaabold.  Not  all  doctors,  however, 
look  upon  this  as  bad.  As  one  general  prac- 
tltlouer  put  It  In  a  recent  tasue  of  a  British 
medics  I  Joumsl.  •  •  •  "there  will  never 
t>e  preventive  medicine  unless  patients  are 
encouraged  to  take  occaslonsl  rls'  s  wtth  tha 
doctor's  valuable  time.  *  *  *  It  Is  uae- 
leaa  to  preach  prevention  rather  than  cure 
without  offering  practical  help  In  bringing 
ths  pravenuble  to  tbe  doctor's  notice  In 
good  time  " 

Judging  by  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  It  In  the  last  several  months'  Issues  of  the 
British  Bfedlcal  Journal,  the  subject  upper- 
moat  In  the  minda  of  the  general  practition- 
ers at  the  moment  Is  that  of  remuneration. 
The  ramuneratlon  of  the  general  practitlon- 
ara.  specuilata.  and  dentists  In  the  naxional 
haaltb  sarvtoa  was  baaed  on  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship cf  Sir  WtU  Spenfi.  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. The  Spens  committee  surveyed  the  tn- 
eomea  of  medical  practltlonera  earned  prior 
ta  the  war  and  made  recommendations.  In 
1S99  money  values,  of  the  smounts  and  the 
distribution  of  incomes  which  should  be 
achieved  under  tha  national  health  service. 
Tbeaa  recommendationa  were  accepted  by 
tbr  profeaalon  and  the  Government  and  the 
method  and  amount  of  payments  tn  cur- 
rant money  valuaa  wera  negoUated  by  tha 
Uoveriunant   and    the    profession. 

Oeneral  practitioners  ara  paid  according  to 
the  numbara  of  persons  on  their  lists  for 
wboae  care  they  have  accepted  responsibility. 
For  each  person,  the  doctor  receives  a  flat 
annual  sum,  or  capitation  fee,  of  about  17 
shillings  •  pence  (tS4S)  regardless  of  bow 
much  or  how  little  service  tbe  person  re- 
quired during  tbe  year.  Doctora  who  receive 
tba  basic  salary  ara  paid  CSOO  (•1,300)  per 
year  plua  capitation  faaa  reduced  by  one- 
it.  There  ara  alao 
to  ganaral  practltlonera  for 
treating  emergency  cases,  maternity  caaea. 
for  tha  administration  of  anesthetics,  and  In 
certain  areas  mileage  payments  for  heme 
calls. 

At  praaant,  dentists  ara  paid  on  a  fae-for- 
servica  baala.  aoearding  to  a  set  scale  for  each 
aarvica  raadsrad.  Opticlana  ara  alao  paid  on 
a  fee  baala.  according  to  a  scale  for  each 
ttsm  of  sarvica.  Spadallata  In  f\ilJ-  or  part- 
wtcs  arc  paid  on  a  salary  basis,  rang- 
to  n.1M  (tllMO)  par  ysar  for  a  fun- 

ara  given  to 


about  one-third  of  tbe  specialists,  brlngiing 
tba  maximinn  salary  of  a  specialist  up  to 
C5.3S0  ( 03 1.000)  per  year. 

■act  fi^urea  on  tbe  distribution  of  the 
ImiMiii  II  of  tba  general  practltlonera  are  not 
jot  available  for  the  period  from  July  5  to 
IMcch  31.  the  end  of  the  British  fiscal  year. 
Nevertheless,  thera  Is  clear  Indication  that 
there  have  been  su)»tantlal  shifU  In  income 
t»th  ways :  Those  working  in  congested  areas 
wit»i  the  Tr»»«itwnm  of  4,000  patients  are  re- 
ported to  have  experienced  a  35  to  30  per- 
cent increase  in  Income,  while  tboae  in  thin- 
ly populated  areaa  or  in  awalthter  dlatrlcta 
with  fewer  psVients  have  bad  substantial  re- 
ductions. 

Last  March,  the  general  medical  practices 
c(»xunittce — the  central  body  concerned 
mainly  with  the  dlstribtrtlon  of  doctors — 
suhaaitted  a  report  to  tbe  Minister  of  Health 
|w4nti"g  out  tbe  dlaaatisf action  of  the  gen- 
eral practltlo^sn  with  the  remuneration. 
Tbe  report  stdtad  that  in  general  the  objec- 
tives of  tbe  S|Mna  ooaunittee  recommenda- 
tions were  being  achieved  wtth  reapect  to 
the  doctora  in  the  40-49  age  group,  but  that 
there  were  too  many  low  Incomes  among  the 
group  under  40  and  too  few  tiigh  Incomes  in 
tba  group  over  50.  It  recommended  an  In- 
eresae  In  the  fund  for  payment  of  the  gen- 
eral practltlonera  and  the  increase  be  used 
to  raise  the  capitation  rate  for  the  first  1.000 
or  3,000  patients  on  the  doctor's  list. 

Another  aspect  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
general  practltlonera  In  reapect  to  remuner- 
13  the  inequity  between  what  some  of 
are  earning  as  compared  with  some  of 
ths  dentlsu.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  den- 
are  presently  paid  on  a  fee -for -service 

what  most  students  of  this  subject  be- 

llevs  to  lie  the  moat  ineffective  way  of  re- 
munerating docton  under  a  national  medi- 
cal cara  program.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Spens  committee  for  the  dentists  were 
baaed  on  a  33-bour  week  at  the  dentists' 
chair  side  plm  added  houn  for  other  work, 
which  the  dentists  agraad  was  s  fair  amount. 
However,  no  maximum  was  placed  on  the 
number  of  patient.-  or  the  amount  of  work 
a  dentist  coiild  undertake.  A  few  months 
after  the  service  began.  It  developed  that 
many  dentists  were  wtjrklng  double,  or  al- 
moat double,  the  33  houra  at  tlie  chair  side 
and  groastng  much  largn  incomes  in  relation 
to  the  general  medical  practltlonera  than 
was  anticipated  or  intended.  On  the 
grounds  that  the  number  of  houra  these  den- 
tists were  spending  at  the  chair  side  would 
impair  efflclency.  the  Minister  of  Health,  as 
of  the  flrat  of  this  year,  cut  the  payments 
above  £4.800  (•19.2001  per  year  by  50  per- 
cent. This  allows  full  payment  up  to  43 
rbsfr  alrta  houis  per  week  or  9  houn  above 
thtt  lecomas^ded  by  the  Spens  committee 
and  accepted  by  the  dental  profession. 

There  seems  little  question  that  these  In- 
equitlea  which  have  emerged  In  the  remu- 
neration of  the  doctora  need  to  be  reviewed 
m  the  light  of  this  expwience.  This  seems 
likely  In  newr  of  a  recent^nnouncement  by 
the  Britiyh  liadical  Jouimi  that  the  Min- 
Mar  of  Hsalth  has  been  collecting  tba  exact 
«gm^  on  the  distribution  of  Incomea  among 
the  general  practltlonera  from  the  138  local 
executive  councils  where  the  act'ial  pay- 
ments are  made. 

Pumdaaiantal  to  an  appraisal  of  the  Na- 
tlanal  fTaaltli  Service  Is  the  effect  It  la  ex- 
erting on  ttm  quality  of  medical  care.  It 
f  tn«  to  me  flaasoaable  to  suppoaa  that  when 
the  medical  leaouices  of  a  country  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  m  short  supply,  suddenly  mak- 
ing them  svailable  to  tha  entire  population 
Is  bound  to  lower  tbe  bigbcat  quality  and 
quantity  of  aervlca  formarty  seeaaaible  to  a 
UiBlted  section  of  the  population,  while  for 
thass  who  formerly  did  without  or  nearly 
wtthout.  tt  wtvld  msan  an  improvement.  It 
ta  tharafors  wt  stnrprlslng  to  me  that  we 
ara   raceivuig   conflicting   reports   that   tba 


quality  of  care  under  the  National  Health 
Service  has  both  been  improved  and  lowered. 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  truth  in  both  reports. 
As  to  how  tbe  quality  of  care  is  affected,  the 
Lancet  expreaaad  the  view  that  "at  one  pole, 
ths  acutdy  ID  patient,  and  at  tba  other  the 
parson  wtth  mild  bronchitis  are  llkaly  to  fan 
no  diflerantly  than  before."  but  that  tbe  dif- 
ferencea  would  be  felt  between  tboae  ex- 
tremes. 

The  criterion  by  which  to  jtxige  the  qual- 
ity of  care  under  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice seems  to  me  not  whether  the  many  are 
now  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  highest  qtial- 
ity  of  care  formerly  acceasible  to  the  few, 
but  whether  the  maaa  of  people  are  on  the 
whole  receiving  better  care.     There  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  they  are.     Most  im- 
partial   observera    of    the    National    Health 
Service  admit  that  every  lllustraUon  of  low- 
ered   quality    of    care    can    be    more    than 
matched  by  the  amount  of  undisclosed  ill- 
ness coming  to  light  or  by  caaaa  la  which 
better  care,  or  any  care,  is  now  being  received 
which  was  not  p>oeBible  befcffe.     In  the  same 
Lancet  article  to  which  I  have  Just  refwred, 
it    was    stated:    "•     •     •     the   service    baa 
brought  to  light  untreated  Illness  In  the  old. 
In  children,  and  in  women.     The  amount  of 
undisclosed   illness  is  particularly  large  in 
women,   many   of   whom   have   suffered   for 
yeara  without  ref wring  to  a  doctor    •    •    •." 
One   final    maner   regarding  the   National 
Health  Service  which  has  received  consider- 
able pubUdty  Is  tbe  matter  of  cost.     Pre- 
liminary estimates  early  In  1948  placed  tbe 
groaa  cost  of  the  National  Health  Seri-lce  for 
the  first  9  months  of  operation — July  5  to 
March  31.  the  close  of  the  British  fiscal  year — 
at  £108.000.000   ( tTga.OOO.OOO  I    including  tha 
amount   from   the   local   bealth   authorltiea 
and  the  NaUonal  Insurance  Fund.     Actually, 
however,  tbe  groaa  coat  of  tha  service  during 
this    period    came    to    £375.000.000    (•1,100.- 
000.0001  or  slightly  less  than  40  percent  above 
the  original   estimates.     In  the  debates   In 
the  Bouaa  ot  Commons  on  tbeaa  Incrasau  s. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  original  aatlmatea 
were  made  several  montba  l>efore  tbe  actual 
salary  scales  were  determined,  but  oaoat  of 
the  Increase  was  due  to  a  much  heavier  de- 
mand in  some  branches  of  the  service  than 
was  anticipated.     More  tban  half  of  it  was 
because  of  dental  and  optical  costs,  where 
the  original  estimates  were  determined  large- 
ly on  what  seems  to  me  an  unrealistic  basis, 
namely,  the  amount  of  optical  and  dental 
ac'vices    rendered    under    the    old    National 
Health  Insurance  scheme  where  these  bene- 
fits were  narrowly  restricted. 

The  estimates  for  the  flrat  full  flacal  year — 
1949-50 — are  £352.000.000  (»1. 408.000  000)  of 
which  £268.000.000  (•1.072.000.000)  wiU  be  a 
direct  charge  on  the  national  exchequer. 
The  London  BoonaaalBt  pointed  out  last 
March,  when  this  ssttaiate  waa  announced. 
tbat  tt  Is  at  a  lown-  imta  tban  tbe  co^i  for 
the  flrat  9  montba  since  tbeae  early  montba 
included  certain  nonrecurring  items,  such  as 
tbe  flnancial  liabilities  of  the  hospitals  which 
w<er«  transf«Ted  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
when  tba  aervice  began.  Also,  expendlturea 
In  the  pharmaceutical  and  opbtbalnuc  aerv- 
tcea  ara  expected  to  be  at  a  lower  rata  during 
the  present  year,  since  the  backlog  of  demand 
In  these  services  is  expected  to  level  off  dtir- 
Ing  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  estimate  for 
1949-50  represents  about  3.6  percent  of  ths 
British  national  income. 

Whether  this  sum  is  an  excessive  amount 
beyond  the  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  af- 
ford can  hardly  be  answered  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  9  months  of  operation,  nor  on 
the  basis  that  the  cost  was  substantially 
above  the  estimate  for  that  period.  Tha 
cost  of  the  National  Health  Service  U  not 
a  net  Increase  since  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  this  sum  was  being  paid  by  tha 
nation  for  health  services  and  for  the  care 
of  tbe  Indigent  sick  prior  to  Inauguration  of 


tbe  new  program.  In  ths  final  analyala.  ths 
coat   of   tha   national   Health   Servtca    la   a 

charge  on  the  prodtictive  capacity  of  tbe 
country.  If  tt  eventually  reduces  the  cost  of 
production  of  conserving  tbe  Nation's  man- 
power and  increasing  Industrial  output,  as 
many  believe  It  will,  tbe  investment  will 
then  be  economically  Justified.  But.  whether 
it  will  or  not  can  hardly  be  determtaed  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Barly  reviews  of  a  new  program  such  aa 
tbe  British  National  Health  Service  neces- 
sarily dwell  on  the  major  problems  which 
have  emerged,  and  I  have  tried  to  touch 
on  thoss  BMSt  widely  diacusaed.  Moat  of 
tiMas  AMtairillaB  ware  anticipated  btfora  ths 
national  bsalth  service  cante  into  opera- 
tion and  It  was  generally  well  understood 
in  Britain  that  many  of  them  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  over  a  period  of  time. 
Now,  after  several  months,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  associated  with  the  new  serv- 
ice stm  believe  that  tbeae  dtfhculties  can 
l>e  remedied  and  that  there  Is  no  tnharaait 
reason  why  tbe  National  Health  Seivfca  vrttt 
not  eventually  function  smoothly.  It  is  sig- 
nificant tbat  there  is  no  Indication  tbat 
Britain  is  considering  abolishing  Its  com- 
prehensive medical-care  program  regardleaa 
of  what  political  party  is  elected  in  1950. 
for  the  nation  remains  flrmly  convinced  of 
Its  need,  of  its  beneflt.  and  of  Its  workability. 

Many  of  the  gloomy  predictions 
the  National  Health  Service  bagaa 
materlallasd.  There  are  no  complaints  of 
clinical  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  medical  practice:  the  doctor- 
patient  relaUonshlp  still  remains  undis- 
turbed: the  Incentives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  not  been  destroyed:  the  trans- 
fer of  the  hospitals  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
bM  gone  oaooshly  aad  many  kielleve  tbat 
tbe  hospitals  la  BrtMlB  have  been  given  new 
life  and  scope:  the  numben  of  those  seeking 
admlsaibn  to  the  country's  medical  schools 
have  not  diminished— If  snytbing.  tbey  bava 
increased;  and,  above  all.  more  peoi^a  ara 
receiving  medical  care,  or  better  medical 
care,  tban  was  thsught  poaaibla  heretofore. 
In  reference  to  what  we  can  learn  from 
British  experience  thus  far.  as  to  whether 
or  not  compulsory  heslth  insurance  can  work 
in  the  United  Stataa.  I  think  a  good  answer 
was  given  by  this  paragraph  In  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times  early  this  year  by 
Herbert  Mathews,  chief  of  its  London  bureau: 
"American  critics  or  champions  who  lock 
across  the  Atlantic  for  arguments  to  op- 
pose or  support  President  Truman's  plan  to 
introduce  compulsory  health  insurance  will 
find  whatever  they  are  seeking.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  mass  of  testimony  from  British  doc- 
tora on  how  badly  the  scheme  is  working. 
Conversely,  the  Federal  Sectnrlty  Admints- 
traticm  should  be  able  to  compile  a  still 
more  formidable  body  of  testimcmy  from 
patients,  li"tg"*'  dentists,  and  many  doc- 
ton to  prove  Uiat  a  nation  of  nearly  50,00".. 
000  can  take  care  of  the  bealth  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  from  teething  to 
senlUty." 
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Mr.    KARST.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    we 
gather    today    in    an    air-conditioned 
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Cbajnber.  perhaps  tt  is  etisy  for  us  to 
temperature  Bat  let 
It  that  much  <rf  the 
itry  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  ternik  beat 
iTe.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much 
t  can  do  akout  the  weather,  but  there 
>thing  that  can  be  dooe  about  the 
under  which  tbmsands  of 
It  employees  mual  vork  here 
In  Washington  and  throuchout  the 
cotmtry. 

ScMDe  Federal  o(Bce  buildincs  are  air- 
conditioned.  Others  are  not  Some 
Covemment  workers  not  only  have  to 
in  buitdings  which  are  not  air- 
iMive  to  work  in 
viych  are  really 
better  described  as  furnaces,  or  hot 
boxes.  In  thL<«  kind  of  weather 
I  know  there  is  a  rtUe  which  permits 
to  amd  Qovernm^nt  em- 
ttae  temperature 
to  a  certain  beicbt.  and  when  the 
ity  reactaea  a  certain  percentage 
of  Intensity  Government  employees  te!l 
me  this  table  Is  unrealistic,  and  that 
there  Is  a  wide  variation  in  the  policy 
of  letting  workers  go  home  in  inhu- 
■Mabr  bet  weather 

In  feme  eaaes  the  big  shots"  work 
tn  air -conditioned  offices  while  hundreds 
Ot  tbeir  underlings  work  In  oaa«alr-con- 
dRioned  ofDces.  Somehow  or  other  I  be- 
liere  that  If  the  chiefs  had  to  work  un- 
der the  aaae  coodttiona  aa  aeme  of  their 
taM  fwtaMMo  eaptafwa.  there  would  be 
to  extend  alr-condition- 
their  oflkes. 
I  reaMw  ttat  there  are  certain  func- 
of  fhe  Chnremment  which  most  go 
OB  tn  all  kinds  of  weather,  regardless  of 
the  temperature  However.  I  believe  that 
In  times  like  these,  supervisors  should 
keep  in  mind  two  things— first  of  all. 
they  should  be  as  lenient  as  poaslbie  in 
permit  ttnc  cMployees  to  leave  tbeir  desks 
any  time  the  temperature  gets  close  to 
16;  and  secondly.  I  believe  they  should 
bestir  themselves  to  do  what  they  can 
to  get  air  coiulitioninf  as  soon  as  pos- 
slhle  for  their  employees. 

I  kaow  this  may  sound  extravagant 
to  the  so-caHed  economy  bloc,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  not 
to  liistal]  a*r  conditioning  wherever  pos- 
slMe  In  Government  bulldlncs  in  places 
Hke  Washington.  St.  Louis,  and  wherever 
we  generally  encounter  weather  such  as 
we  are  having  today. 

Think  of  the  salaries  of  the  workers 
who  are  permitted  to  go  home  In  this  kind 
of  weather.  I  am  no  mathematician,  but 
I  behere  the  loss  on  this  score  alone 
would  run  into  thousands,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  tbousanrts  of  dollars  each  sum- 
mer. Then  think  of  the  lowered  efll- 
dmfly  ot  Qoeemment  workers  who  have 
to  work  in  non-air-conditioned  tmildings. 
If  a  worker  can  operate  only  at  50  or 
it  percent  eOciency  tn  weather  like  this. 
w  are  lAaply  wasting  part  of  his  serv- 
ices. 

I  heiKvw  that  prtvau  todustry  has 
pfoeoa  thae  and  again  that  good  work- 
tnf  conditions  pay  off  tn  better  work,  a 
I.  and  In  the  end.  are  much 
il  than  trying  to  make 
employees  work  aadtr  unfavuraMe  eon- 
ilitiona.     hi  the  Ooeemment  we  rccof- 


the  desirability  of  air  condltion- 
Inc — most  of  our  newer  huikhnis  have 
It.  But  let  us  not  forfet  the  poor  un- 
fortunate Government  workers  who  to- 
day are  at  their  desks  In  buildings  where 
the  temperature  is  several  degrees  higher 
than  the  official  thermometer  reads. 

Let  us  urge  all  Government  supervi- 
sors to  treat  their  employees  as  humanly 
as  posslhle,  and  let  us  do  what  we  can  to 
hasten  the  day  when  all  Government  of- 
fices are  air-conditioned  The  result,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  that  our  Government 
win  function  t)etter.  more  economically. 
and  we  will  not  be  driving  capable  em- 
ployees to  seek  employment  in  private 
industry  where  they  arc  better  appre- 
ciated. 


Farm  Prices  and  Cty  Coatamcrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  KXW   TOBX 

nf  THE  Hotrei  or  reprisentativib 
Monday.  Auaxut  I.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  hereto  a  leading  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday.  July 
38.  1949  This  editorial  bears  oat  the  ur- 
gent need  for  flexible  price  supports  ra- 
ther than  of  the  high  Inflexible  panty 
price  supports  contained  in  the  Gore 
substitute  and  the  experimental  recom- 
mendation.s  of  Secretary  Brannan.  Flex- 
ible price  supports  should  be  the  logical 
next  step,  and  I  believe  it  very  regret- 
table that  the  House  saw  fit  to  abandon  a 
policy  approved  only  a  year  ago  in  the 
Hope-Aiken  bill. 

The  Interests  of  city  consumers  and 
farmers  can  and  must  be  reconciled. 
Farmers  want  a  full  market,  city  con- 
sumers #ant  reasonable  prices.  The  an- 
swer Is  plentiful  and  sxistalned  demand. 
The  great  mass- production  indu.strles 
have  shown  the  practicability  of  this 
approach.  As  a  Congressman  from  a 
big-city  district.  It  is  my  aim  to  encour- 
age statesmanship,  both  on  behalf  of 
the  farmer  and  consumer,  so  that  this 
goal  may  be  achieved.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  system  of  flexible  price  .sup- 
ports, adjusted.  If  necessary,  where  the 
Hope-Alken  bill  may  have  worked  out 
too  stringently,  is  the  best  progressive 
step  in  the  interests  of  such  statesman- 
ship: 

VOB   A   SAM!   r*aiC    POLtCT 

Last  week  the  Rous*  rcjetrtml  emphatically 
the  Pae«  farm  bill,  a  renlcn  of  Agrlcul- 
tur»  SocrctAry  Brannan's  policy  recom- 
nMBtfattOBS.  Baving  don*  thmt.  tt  voted  to 
r«psBl  lbs  prssent  (Atkan)  law.  which  al- 
though It  has  b««n  on  tta*  atatuta  booiu 
atne*  lt48.  doaa  not  actually  baeoas  opant- 
tive  untU  January  1.  1900.  Finally,  tt  paaaed 
a  atibatltut*  lntroduc«d  hj  Reprracntatlv* 
Ooa  rf  T»nnaaaai.  Th«  Oora  bUt  would 
contmu*  tnd«anlt«iy  tti  sCact  Xbm  htgh- 
Icral.  luncxlbia.  prlca-sopport  program  which 
waa  tntroduoad  as  a  war  meaatira  to  atimu- 
lata  production  and  which  waa  to  bava  g«>n« 
o«t  at  matoBca  at  tha  and  of  thU  y«ar  under 
tba  provMoau  ot  the  prasaat  law. 


Fortunately,  there  la  reaaon  for  hnplng 
that  the  Senate  may  act  to  halt,  or  at  least 
modify,  thla  potentially  ruincua  policy, 
which  haa  already  led  us  far  along  the  road 
back  to  the  chronic  farm  surplujcs  tliat 
the  thirties.  Yesterday  Mr. 
of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  directed  a  seven- 
man  subcommittee  to  draft  a  new  farm  bill. 
The  committee  la  headed  by  Senator  Climtow 
P  Airoaasoiv,  former  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue, 
and  includes  In  tta  number  Senator  Aiksm.  of 
Vermont,  author  of  the  present  law,  with 
Its  provision  for  flexible  price  supports.  Sen- 
ator AncxH  is  reported  aa  saying  that  he  will 
go  along  with  tlie  former  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture m  what  the  latter  has  called  an 
attempt  "to  make  the  Aiken  Act  more  serv- 
iceable." 

The  theory  behind  the  Aiken  flexible 
support  program  ta  that  It  would  tend  to 
stimulate  crop  production  when  supplies 
are  subnormal  and  tn  discourage  it  in  time 
of  surplus  stocks  As  the  law  now  stands,  a 
farmer  would  receive  75  percent  of  parity 
when  supplies  are  normal.  As  they  moved 
above  normal,  supports  would  recede  to- 
ward flO  percent  of  parity. 

The  p>cllcy  of  supporting  basic  farm  com- 
midltles  at  90  percent  uf  parity  when  in 
moat  casea  the  Ouvernment  is  already  carry- 
ing huge  aurpiuaea  under  nourecuurae  loans 
in  its  warehoiises.  must.  If  long  continued, 
\  be  economically  disastrous.  Although  there 
has  been  an  enormous  market  for  such  com- 
modities this  year,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  la  a  startling  fact  that  th«  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  haa  spent  more  In 
supporting  prices  than  ever  before.  Under 
conditions  which,  by  almost  any  compari- 
son, have  been  highly  favoiable.  che  sxtpport 
program  haa  coat  an  eatlmated  $2.000.0Q0M0. 

Cotton  offers  a  typical  illustration  of  what 
haa  been  happening.  Cottoa  exports  for 
the  :.<asun  which  ends  July  31  wUl  total 
around  4.500.000  bales,  of  which  about 
3.500.000  will  have  been  financed  by  the 
ECA.  Despite  the  disappearance  of  these 
3.500.000  bales  through  the  recovery  pro- 
gram— which  is.  of  course,  adventitious  and 
f  saporary  in  character — It  la  estimated  that 
at  the  end  of  the  aeasor  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  still  be  holding  about 
3.800.000  balea  of  cottoa.  Includliig  hau- 
dllng  and  other  chargea  tiila  alone  would  rep- 
reacnt  an  inveatment  of  aome  SSas.OOO.OOO. 
What  wUi  the  altuaUon  be.  It  is  faU:  to  aak. 
If  the  present  puUcy  Is  continued  right  up 
to  tile  time  when  the  EX^A  is  terminated. 
3   years   hence? 

Mot  oiUy  is  the  potential  coat  of  such  a 
farm  program  Trtghtenlngly  pruhlbltive. 
but.  like  any  program  that  u  basied  on  poli- 
tical expediency,  it  la  bound  to  contaoUnate 
the  economy  and  erupt  at  innumerable 
points  In  the  form  uX  other  wiualiy  lads 
fenalbia  measurea.  We  have  aaan  two  TTi^f 
feaiatlons  of  this  In  the  past  few  weeks  alone. 
First,  there  waa  the  wheat  agreement,  a 
pious  economic  hoax  IX  ever  there  waa  one, 
ucdcr  which,  in  th~  name  of  international 
atabUlsatlon  thla  country  committed  it- 
aeli  to  aeU  188.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
abroad  in  the  current  year  at  a  price  far  be- 
low the  world  market — with  the  American 
taxpayer  footing  tiie  bill.  Thau,  only  the 
other  day.  came  th*  highly  obnuxluua  pro- 
poaal  by  Senator  McCuoxam  for  amending 
the  KCA  appropriations  bUI.  This  smend- 
ment.  In  the  words  oX  spokesmen  for  the 
three  big  farm  urganlxatlous,  would  have 
made  the  Kurcpean  recovery  program  a 
dumping  groiind  fo-  United  States  ftfm 
surpluses.  Sbcckingt  Of  course.  It  U.  But 
tt  u  predaely  the  aurt  of  tbUig  tiiat  we  must 
be  prepared  to  expect  as  regular  legialaUve 
fare  ao  long  ss  we  insist  upon  pursuing  a 
farm  policy  which  results  tn  chronic  sad 
evar-lncrcusing   turpi \ 


Ftfa  Ferasu  ea  Fani  Lefisladoa 


REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\t1VeS 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  movement  has  been  started  In 
Iowa  to  bring  our  fanners  together  in 
local  forum  discussion  meetings  to  find 
out  what  the  farmers  themselves  want 
placed  in  our  future  farm  program.  On 
Wednesday.  July  27.  a  great  meeting  of 
farmers  was  held  at  Mediapolis.  Iowa. 
The  size  of  the  crowd  at  this  meeting  is 
ample  proof  that  the  farmers  are  tre- 
mendously interested  In  the  development 
of  a  sound  and  acceptable  farm  program. 
No  other  Issue  could  draw  together  as 
many  interested  people,  and  reports  of 
the  meeting  should  convince  every  com- 
munity leader  in  our  agricultural  areas 
that  such  meetings  should  be  scheduled 
immediately  to  the  end  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  Mejnbers  of  Congress  may 
be  enlightened  on  the  farm  problems  as 
they  appear  to  the  farmers  thexnselves. 
Farmers  of  all  political  beliefs  were  en- 
couraged to  attend  and  to  join  In  the 
forum  discussion. 

Some  idea  of  the  success  of  the  Me- 
diapolis meeting  can  be  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  Gerald  Began, 
publicity  director.  Republican  State 
headquarters.  Des  Moines.  Iowa: 

TBIAL  BUN  A  SUCCESS 

The  trial-ran  grass-roots  farm  meeting  at 
Msdlapolla  last  week  was  a  whopping  success. 
Des  Moines  County  Chairman  Jame^ 
Schramm  and  his  committee  did  an  excel- 
lent Job  arranging  the  meeting  of  farmers  to 
get  a  rural  report  on  the  t3rpe  of  farm  legisla- 
tion the  farmers  want. 

Nearly  1.100  farmers  gathered  In  the  town 
park  at  Medipipoiis  to  talk  over  farm  plans. 
There  was  n4  political  oratory.  There  were 
no  big-name  ^Makers:  JUst  a  group  of  farm- 
ers g-tting  toeethsr  to  express  thrtr  views  on 
farm  legislation. 

The  largj  crowd  Indicated  tliat  farmers  are 
interested  in  good  legialaucm  and  the  type  of 
meeting  conducted  may  be  the  pattern  few 
a  eertaa  of  similar  meetings  throughout  the 
State  on  the  coimty  level  to  get  opinions 
from  the  farmers  on  agricultural  legislation. 
Climaxing  tl>e  aeries  of  meetings  wUl  be  the 
19-State  regional  farm  confwence  at  Sioux 
City  when  long-range  farm  plans  wiU  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  farmers. 

Republican  leadership  doesn't  Intend  to 
aell  a  program  to  the  farmers  but  to  come 
out  to  Iowa,  talk  It  over  with  residents  of 
the  Com  Belt  area,  and  And  out  wlut  the 
farmera  liave  to  say. 

Congratulations  to  the  Dee  IComea  Coimty 
Republican  Central  Committee  for  the  new 
look  in  farm  meetings.  They  went  down  to 
the  graoa  roots  to  talk  It  over.  Good  govern- 
ment must  come  from  the  people,  and  the 
Mediapolis  meeting  may  well  be  the  starting 
point  from  which  tHe  Republican  Party  will 
oontinas  to  go  to  the  people  and  ask  rather 
I^Mi  iwff  to  tiie  people  and  tell  them  what 
to  do. 

In  Strong  ctmtrast  to  the  Mediapolis 
farmer  foriun  was  the  16-State  Midwest 


conference  staged  by  the  Demo«:rats  at 
Des  Moines  on  June  13  to  seU  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  to  the  farmers.  The  Brannan 
fi»n  was  handed  out  on  that  occasion 
in  printed  form  as  the  final  answer  to 
our  farm  problems  and  the  regional  con- 
ference at  Des  Moines  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  selling  of  the  Brannan  plan  as 
then  already  determined  without  even 
asking  the  farmers  to  help  develop  a 
farm  program. 

My  hat  Is  off  to  James  Schramm,  of 
Burlington.  Iowa.  Des  Moines  County 
Republican  chairman,  for  his  taking  the 
lead  in  the  development  of  farmer  fo- 
rums. More  power  to  him  and  to  our 
other  community  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation  who  help  to  build  our  agricultural 
policy  on  such  a  firm  foundation.  Let 
us  consult  the  farmers. 


eral  money  wUl  correct.  Dr.  Lawrence  M. 
Gould,  president  of  Carleton  College,  spot- 
ted tile  worthiessness  of  the  figures  without 
too  much  effort-  "In  many  States."  said 
Dr.  Gould,  "compulsory  education  does  not 
Stan  until  6  or  7  years  of  age  and  aome  end 
compulBlon  at  16.  Of  the  4,000,000  referred 
to.  2.063.000  were  only  5  years  old.  156.000 
were  6.  and  1,406.000  were  16  and  17." 

What  this  means  U  that  3.625,000  of  the 
4.000.000  underprivUeged  kiddles  '.acking  ed- 
ucational opportunity  were  either  too  young 
ro  go  to  school  or  old  enough  to  be  legaUy 
excused  frcwn  education  under  the  laws  of 
the  States  in  which  they  reside.  That  leaves 
375.000  children  not  in  school  last  year,  many 
of  whom  probably  were  physical  or  mental 
defectives. 

When  such  shoddy  mtarepreaenUtlon  can 
get  into  a  Senate  coaualttss  report,  la  it  any 
wonder  State,  county,  and  local  boards  of 
education  keep  their  Angers  croaaed  when 
exposed  to  the  aweet  freedom  of  Federal 
granu  to  acHoola  in  tiia  backward  SUtss? 


School  Aid  Propaf  anda  Proven  To  Be 
False 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtscoifsof 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Monday,  Augu^^t  1.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  includmg  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  August  1  and 
which  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  schools: 

SHODDT  PSOPAGAWHA  FOS  UWITXD  STAlXS  SCHOOLS 

By  far  the  most  suggestive  aspect  of  the 
proposed  multibUlion  Federal  subsidies  for 
education  is  the  fact  that  the  States  which 
would  benefit  most  by  the  hand-outs  are  sev- 
eral degrees  less  than  luke  warm  about  the 
whole  deal. 

These  States  can  find  sll  sorts  of  reasons 
for  bigger  and  better  Federal  crutches  when 
it  comes  to  pubUc  works  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. But  in  the  case  of  cash  for  schools 
enthusiasm  is  conspicuous  by  Its  absence. 

The  prosubsidy  gronqw  notably  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  have  been  bus- 
ier than  beav«a  when  the  snows  melt  try- 
ing to  assure  local  agendss  that  their  author- 
ity will  be  undimmed  under  the  new  order. 
Despite  these  assurances.  Representative 
GwiNN  reports  that  the  House  committee 
which  dealt  with  the  subsidy  bill  found  no 
State,  county,  or  local  educational  agencies 
wUling  to  support  it.  They  stayed  away 
from  hearings  in  large  numbers. 

Many  of  the  subsidy  plvunpers  no  doubt 
believe  In  the  validity  of  their  own  claims, 
but  iX  so  they  have  strange  ways  of  demon- 
strating their  sincerity.  For  example,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  currently  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  use  to  which  certain  offi- 
cial statistics  are  put.  Such  as  the  following 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare: 
"According  to  United  States  oensus  esU- 
matea  for  1»47,  about  4.000.000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17  attend  no  achooi 
whate%-er." 

Statements   of  this  sort   are  suppoasd  to 
Indicate  the  shocking  conditions  which  Fed- 


H.  R.  1758  Shoaia  Not  B«  Passc4 


REMARKS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  TT  i.iwnra 

m  THB  HOtTSB  OF  RKPR«SENTA  rl  v  U 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

ytr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
month  ago  the  price  of  gasoline  was  In- 
creased at  the  expense  of  millions  of 
motorists  in  this  country.  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time  that  in  my  opinion  the  in- 
crease was  unwarranted,  because  the 
profits  of  the  petroleum  and  gas  industry 
were  the  highest  they  have  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation. 

In  a  few  days  this  House  will  be  faced 
with  consideration  as  to  whether  It 
should  increase  the  profits  of  that  In- 
dustry again  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  this  time  at  the  «- 
pense  of  the  millions  of  gas-rate  payers. 
That  Is  exactly  what  EL  R.  1758,  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  proposes 
to  do.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  it 
is  probable  that  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Peoples'  Gas  Ught  &  Coke  Co.  may 
be  doubled  or  trebled  if  this  shmild  paas. 
There  are  approximately  2  300  natural 
gas  producers  in  this  country.  Of  that 
number,  24  companies  produced  62  per- 
cent of  all  the  natural  gas  sold  in  1947 
to  intersUte  pipe  lines  in  the  Southwest. 
These  companies  made  returns  on  their 
common  stock  ranging  from  12  percent  to 
over  40  percent  during  1948.  Why,  then, 
should  they  push  for  further  profits?  I 
believe  it  is  about  time  the  consumer  got 
a  break. 

This  is  a  special  pri%ilege  bill.  It  en- 
riches a  few  corporations  at  the  expense 
of  millions  of  people.  It  Is  vitally  im- 
porUnt  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
be  made  aware  of  the  facts  before  they 
vote,  and  I  certainly  hope  they  will  read 
the  report  of  the  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
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RBfARKS 


HON.  FRANK  B.  KIEFE 


m  THE  HOCSC  or  RlTBBBBirrATIVIS 

Monday.  Au<just  1,  194$ 


Mr  KESFC.  Mr  Speaker,  there  ore 
■uiny  Members  of  Coocreu.  and  I  know 
■any  peopio  throughout  the  country. 
wtio  aro  vorrled  over  the  trends  that 
tsM.  both  domestically  and  oo  the  in- 
tematioaal  front.  People  are  aakinc  for 
iMdvship  today,  to  load  «•  out  of  the 
■MraM  thai  confronts  tlM  pcapie  of  tlus 
Nation. 

Mm  taaflnc  npoo  that 
ipocllWolty  dlrocicd  to 
the  RepuMlaMl  Ude.  may  I  call  your 
attcniloo  to  one  of  the  most  brllUant 
editorial*  that  U  ha4  been  my  prtvilegc  to 
road,  written  by  that  dynamic  oditor. 
Richard  Lioyd  Jones,  of  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une of  TulM.  OUa..  appearinK  In  that 
an  JKly  23.  1949  ThaUUaoftba 
Is  "light  the  Ripon  CMdlss.'' 
It  Is  huplred  hy  tiM  poeUc  statement: 

A  eoWMS*  aUslMlar  U>«<i  iim  tun 

T<MS  ioae  MHi  (ouabt  auu  Oybui^  weal 


Is  as  foUovs: 

than  ttM  ■— 
•ad  toutbt  ana  a«atta«.  weai 


LKKT 

(By  Rlctaara  Lloyd  JMms) 

Last  summer  In  this  column.  Tribune  Issue 
of  JuxM  38.  IMS.  we  cani«d  s  picture  of  the 
Mil*  sebooBkoOK  that  still  stands  on  th« 
cas^^ua  of  Rlpon  College  in  the  tittle  town 
of  BTpon.  Wis  In  that  Ilttl*  schoolhouae 
tbc  Republican  Party  was  born. 

■saolution.  consecratK^n.  and  determlna- 
tlcm  fare  Mrtb  to  the  Republican  Party  In 
ttttle  adMiollKiase.  The  nobnuten  that 
crysCalUMd  ta  that  little  community's 
educational  center  sre  the  need  of  this 
Nation  today.  It  la  the  Oedleatlon  which  our 
eolleces  shooM  assume  and  which  they  evade. 
It  Is  the  eoursge  of  conviction  which  the 
Republican  Party  most  reaflb-m  or  die.  The 
Republican  leaders  ntjst  ppait  their  cowardly 
"ms  too"  endorsement  of  New  Deal  repudla- 
tloos  of  lbs  Republic  of  the  Untted  States 

Um  good  people  of  Rlpon  have  Inscribed 
on  tbia  abandoned  seftaattoaH  tiM  simple 
legend:  "Birthplace  frf  the  Republican 
Party."  That  is  all  tliat  bas  been  done. 
Last  summer  we  untsd  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  to  assume  the  ownership 
rrf  this  srbooltooUBS  and  make  It  a  national 
shrtne. 

A  few  members  of  the  National  Republican 
C«mmltt««  responded  to  the  notion.  They 
thought  tt  an  admirabls  Idea.  They 
tbooght  n  would  bs  quits  worth  while  for 
the  candidates  of  the  party  last  summer  to 
Osdlcaf  tbs  Uttls  srboolhowse  as  •  party 
shrtns  and  tasrs  to  oass  more  pls^i  the 
Bepubitcan  Party  tatho  pNMnattea  of  this 
Republic.  U)  advoeato  mmw  Um  stmno—lea  or 
tbs  BUI  of  Rights.  Tbat  was  the  feeling  of 
•  fsw  Bat  aaoat  of  tboas  paid  no  attmUoa 
to  the  iiigiaalliia.  ptobaMy  dMat  tabs  pabM 
to  even  read  It  Oswey  and  Tsrr  were  both 
lo.     Bulb  Mnarsd  it. 


And  that  Is  what  Is  Um  asoMar  wtiB  the 

Republican  Party  It  u  not  Cbalnaan  looTr. 
It  Is  the  collective  membiriblp  af  llM  Na- 
tional Committse  that  bas  bssa  tatlmtdsted 

by  the  ssgrsgatlons  of  bloc  voUs.  to  satisfy 
all  of  whom  the  Democrats  have  galloped  In 
all  dlrsettons.  built  up  a  uuaBsasllSg  bu- 
isaueiacy.  snd  repudiated  every  pilueipto  lor 
wbleb  tbs  American  Rsvotutlon  was  foo^it. 

But  at  long  last  tbeoufb  the  13  months 
between  the  appearaaee  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
sugfsstions  there  are  National  Republican 
Committee  members  who  are  beginning  to  bs 
impatient  wttb  tbe  party's  spin  si  SM  otter 
lack  Qt  Isarisrsblp.  They  are  bsglnnlag  to 
tblnk  ta  terms  of  the  rsafflrmatlon  of  B4- 
mibllosn  resolution.  Their  thoughts  go  back 
to  WpoB. 

Rlpon  was  a  little  country  town  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  Ita  pioneers  built  this  school- 
house.  Now  Rlpon  la  a  tidy.  Indiutrtal  com- 
munity of  about  10.000  people.  In  tbs  center 
of  which  Is  the  beautiful  campua  and  the 
stately  academic  buildings  of  the  faat-grow- 
Ing  Ripon  College. 

Among  the  town's  assets  to  which  Its 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  its  Rotarians.  Lions, 
and  Ktwanlans  pointed  with  pride  was  a  very 
excellent  tavern.  A  hotel  which  In  equip- 
ment and  service  rated  much  above  that  to 
be  found  in  towns  of  Rlpon 's  slae. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  one  night 
last  spring  farmers  from  miles  around  were 
sstonlshsd  at  the  bruiant  sky  over  Ripon. 
Ripon  was  awalLe,  alarmed,  ezcited,  and 
gravSIy  concerned.  The  Are  bells  were 
through  ciantring.  everybody  was  busy  at  en- 
gines and  ladders.  Tbe  prlTvd  hotrt  of  Ripon 
waa  on  fire.  In  Its  ashes  were  fooad  the 
Maaains  of  half  a  doasn  oe  aaore  victims. 
Taarlsu  who  went  to  Blpoa  bscauss  of  tbs 
tavern  go  to  Rlpoo  no  more. 

We  have  grown  so  far  away  froos  our 
rational  thlnfcing  of  political  rigbteoaaaasa 
that  even  the  town's  people  of  Ripon  found 
their  chief  pride  tn  the  fart  that  a  good  hotel 
aoaaager  malatabMd  a  tavern  there.  Ripon 
fBrgaC  Ita  greaSsst  asset.  The  spiritual  and 
rsaolute  endowments  of  a  party  that  was 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  aahcs  of  the  tavern,  seeking  to  find 
what  Rlpon  might  have  left.  Rlpon  tound 
the  little  schooihouse. 

Rlpon  Is  Just  like  every  towa  m  otir  coun- 
try. We  have  all  forfottea  onr  aaoat  precious 
legacy  A  legacy  that  only  the  fires  of  apathy 
and  indllfereucs  can  destroy. 

The  Industrial  needs  of  the  oonununity  de- 
mand  a  new  aad  better  hotel.  6ome  prac- 
tical Republicans  on  the  nntional  commlt- 
taa— aad  politics  is  futile  if  not  practical— 
have  eoaeelvcd  the  bright  Idea  of  building 
around  the  historic  little  schooihouse  a 
three- wing  hotel  to  be  known  as  the  Repub- 
lican House.  Lease  this  hotel  to  a  competent 
hotel  operator,  asafce  Uie  hotel  famous  be- 
eaOM  of  tta  qoaUty  of  service,  as  weU  ss  Its 
coasaaratloa  of  purpose,  if  the  old  hotel 
made  money,  ths  new  Republican  hotel  cculd 
make  more  money.  It  Is  the  plan  of  those 
members  of  ths  Republican  National  Com- 
■Uttsc  who  now  toy  with  this  notion  that 
the  — ntngs  from  this  hotel  t*>^«^M  prwvlda 
funds  for  owtamnding  high-edMol  atadsata 
fram  all  parts  of  the  country  to  prepare  them 
for  leading  roles  in  the  Nation's  affaira. 
Thus  would  America  filter  Into  the  class- 
rooms of  every  collegs  tn  the  country.  What 
our  profsssocs  havs  failed  to  do  for  our  coun- 
try  tbe   selected   Blpoa  studanu   In 


Great  oafca  from  Uttle 
great  Maa  eaa  drtva  Ita  raou  < 
lU  branches  far.  In  the  candlelight  of  the 
UtUe  Ripou  schoolhouae.  on  the  iOth  of 
March,  1804.  the  good  citlsena  of  Rlpon  met. 
Tbey  had  been  Dsaimisto.  Whlfs.  and  Pres 
But  now  ail  of  a  conunon  mind — 
All  were  Impatient  with  the  m. 
and  cowardice  of  the  pollUciana  who 


Isl 


be  puabed  arotmd  by  orgaa- 

teterssu. 

There  m  tbe  eandtotlffbt  were  tbe  new 

mlnutemen.  Ths  farmers  aad  the  town 
folks  of  every  Mlddlsssx  vUlsge  and  farm. 
One  among  them,  one  A.  B.  Bovay.  was 
elected  to  travel  to  New  York  City  to  dlscuM 
the  purpose  of  a  new  party  with  Horaee 
Oresley.  Orseiey  wss  sooa  to  addrses  a 
group  of  dlsasntlng  Wblgs  aad 
of  Jackson,  iClcb.  Be  carried  tbe 
Idea  there,  and  enlisted  the  Iflcblganders. 

Now  Henry  Wallace  wants  tbe  Uttle  school- 
bouse.  It  represents  everything  he  re- 
pydlatss.  But  It  would  make  a  magnificent 
BMSfc  behind  which  he  might  condtict  his 
tirade  against  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

"Back  to  Rlpon  '  U  beginning  to  crystal- 
llae  as  a  party  slogan.  It  Is  the  battle  cry 
of  those  who  would  bring  to  the  Republican 
Party  new  leaders,  and  shake  the  old  ones 
out  of  their  slumber  and  lethargy. 

America  Is  what  we.  the  people,  choose  to 
make  It.  Por  the  last  1«  years  we  have  mads 
a  mess  of  It.  We  are  today  worse  confused 
aad  eoidounded  than  were  tbe  Whigs,  the 
Deamerats,  and  Pree  Soilers  when  the  little 
candles  In  Rlpons  schooihouse  threw  a  light 
of  hope  upon  a  bewildered  nation. 

The  Uttle  red  schooihouse.  which  Is  woven 
Into  the  literarure  of  our  country,  is  symboi- 
iaed  by  the  patriotism  that  has  made  a 
ihrlne  of  the  UtUe  schooihouse  at  R^on 
where  resolute  men  resolved  to  perpetuus 
the  freedoms  of  this  Republic. 

When  the  Beaders  of  the  RepubUcan  Party 
can  match  their  intelligence  and  their  in- 
tegrities with  the  ancient  candlelight  of 
Rlpon.  the  Republican  Party  will  find  a 
people  who  are  impatient  to  enlist  under 
and  follow  its  banner. 


Farmers  Express  Gratihidle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  JOHK  E.  RANKIN 

or  3CXS&I5SIPPI 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Jfoadoy.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoKB.  I  am  inserting  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Pine 
Electric  Power  Association,  of  Taylors- 
viile.  Bliss. 

This  association  is  not  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent:  but  they 
have  called  on  me  from  time  to  time  for 
assistance,  and  I  have  done  everything 
I  could  to  aid  them  in  every  possible  way. 

They  are  now  serving  11.500  farmers 
in  11  counties  in  south  Mississippi,  where 
13  years  ago  there  was  not  one  farmer 
out  of  a  huadred  who  had  electric  lights 
in  his  home. 

It  Is  doing  more  to  raise  the  standard 
of  Uving.  brighten  the  homes,  relieve  the 
burden  of  drudgery,  and  inspire  hope 
among  the  people  in  the  rural  districts 
than  everything  that  Congress  baa  done 
for  the  last  M  years. 

I  am  boplHK  and  praying  for  the  day 
when  a  rural  power  Una  will  be  extended 
to  every  farm  house  In  e-very  State  In  the 
Ukdon  that  can  be  reached  by  the  draft 
In  times  of  war.  or  found  by  the  tax  col- 
lector in  times  of  peace. 

The  matter  referred  to  f  oikms: 


gatton  tn  Congress.  Roa.  Josof  ■.  BaiiSOT.  of 
Tupelo,  has  through  tiM  yaasa  bssa  sa  oat- 
standlnit  ir**f—f«*^  of  the  TTA  sad  KBA 
programs  ta  tbs  Ototted  Btatoa  Oungraaa.  aad 

Whereas  It  Is  also  an  acesptad  f set  that 
all  sections  of  Mississippi  have  baaefttsd 
greatly  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Coagnsa- 
man  lUinoN  through  his  fight  to  kaep  tbs 
REA  program  active  and  aggraaatve  until  all 
niral  areas  havs  bssn  slactrUMd:  Now.  thars- 
fore,  bs  It 

JUsoiaed  by  the  membern  of  tht  Southern 
PfiM  gUctne  Pou^  A^soeiatton.  in  tenth 
annual  meeting  assembled.  Hiat  we  express 
to  the  Honorable  Jchw  E.  Raitkiw  out  heart- 
felt Thein^«  and  appreciation  for  his  efforts 
In  behalf  of  TVA  and  REA.  and  that  we 
further  express  the  hope  that  he  will  stUl 
have  many  years  of  continued  public  serv- 
ice: and  further  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  mailed  by  the  sscrstary  to  Mr.  BaJfaof . 


Feiieral  Aid  to  Edacatfoa 


it  la  an 
fact  Usat  tba  dean  of  Um 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  lAxnsuxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPfOSENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 
Mr.     LARCADE.     Mr.     Speaker,     for 
many  years  the  Congress  has  had  under 
consideration  legislation  for  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

Many  different  bills  have  be«i  intro- 
duced with  various  approacbes  to  the 
problem. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  heard  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject when  that  committee  considered 
various  bills. 

At  this  time  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  un- 
der consideration  several  IhUs  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  tn  the  con- 
sideration of  these  various  bills  a  most 
regrettable  controversy  has  arisen  among 
the  citizens  of  our  great  ctrantry  as  to 
the  provisions  of  some  of  the  bills  imder 
consideration. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  knows 
and  most  of  our  citizens  should  realize 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  complete 
unanimity  on  any  legislation  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  aiMi  generally  legislation 
which  L5  enacted  upon  my  stibject  is  the 
result  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  provisions  of  the  various 
bills  introduced  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
bill  a  246.  by  Senatm"  Thomas  of  Utah, 
amended  to  include  auxiliary  services  is 
the  bill  which  would  have  the  approval 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  be  the  most  scceptaWe  of  any  of  the 
bills  now  t)efore  the  committees  and  the 
Congress. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
House  Com^ttea  wiB  approve  S.  246. 

S.  246,  as  sp— -««•*.  has  already  passed 
the  Senate,  and  if  the  House  would  ap- 
prove ttie  Seiata  bill  it  would  ooi  be 
neeeasarT  for  tha  matter  to  again  be 
taken  up  by  the  Bsnetr 

Mr.  ^peaJEK.  it  Is  my  ftntber  consid- 
ered optafeatt  that  it  would  be  to  the  best 


tnteriits  of  our  country  and  our  cttlzens 
If  the  Congress  would  take  action  on 
this  kglslaUon  at  thfci  timion  of  the  Con- 
gress for  if  the  leglslatfon  is  carried  over 
imtll  next  session,  nothing  can  be  gained 
for  we  wlB  stll!  be  confronted  with  the 
proMen  uid  the  Issues  will  remain  the 
same.  On  the  contrary.  If  we  do  not 
dispose  of  this  hittilithTn  at  this  session. 
It  may  be  thst  the  flaoMs  will  spread  and 
roU  which  would  orUy  result  in  continued 
controversy  and  dissension  among  our 
citiaem  uuMluf  dtaonlty  and  diMard  in 
our  country,  at  a  time  when  our  country 
Is  spending  its  resources  to  bring  peace 
to  all  of  the  world. 

Idr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
will  give  con.sideration  to  the  approval 
of  S.  246  or  my  .dent teal  bill  at  their 
meeting  to  be  held  on  tomorrow  morning 
as  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  the  bill  which 
will  work  more  satisfactorily  and  the 
one  which  will  be  for  the  best  interesU 
of  our  country. 


Meifical  Oficcrs  for  tkc  Armed  Forces 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proUera 
of  obtaining  medical  officers  for  the  reg- 
tilar  armed  services  and  for  their  reserve 
components  is  indeed  critical.  Dr.  Carl 
A.  Minning,  of  Williamsbtirg.  Ohio,  has 
writt«i  an  article  for  publication  in  the 
Reserve  Officer  on  the  subject  Medical 
Officers  Can  Be  Obtained  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  article  offers  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  proper  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent difficult  situation,  and  I  believe  it 
merits  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 


CAH  n  osTAnriD  roe 


ifFnirai. 


Unustial  efforts  are  being  made  to  prtxrure 
medical  oOcers  ftir  Um  ansMd  forces.  Tbey 
have  nwt  wttb  am*  poor  remits  that  aartooa 
thought  la  brtng  given  to  drafUag  yooag 
doctors  <rf  madieliM  who  obtained  pMt  or  aU 
at  their  piufiMinmal  educatkm  at  public  ex- 
pense. NeedlesB  and  unfair  as  waa  this  ex- 
pendltnre  of  public  funda.  it  will  bs  bold 
dlscriminatioa  if  these  men  are  Impressed 
tato  FMCTal  aerviea.  CKhcr  atud«ita  sbal- 
larly  obtained  part  or  aU  of  ttaatr  psufuMlrsnat 
education  at  poblie  expenaa.  Wtmrn^  ttaaaa 
have  been  drafted.  Sw*  a  draft  wa«dd  sohrs 
the  prold«n  only  temporarily.  When  tHa 
A3TP  and  V-ia  graduates  will  have  served 
their  {Htipoaed  9  years,  the  military  wUl  bs 
right  back  where  tbcy  are  now. 

What  then  Is  Om  aolotiaKi  of  tbto  problem? 
Actually,  tbe  aotiitlaii.  la  <iatte  dmple.  An 
analysis  of  any  type  of  employment  - 
Is  offered  so  vHsorooriy  and  yet  Is  s* 
so  completely,  tisually  bas  one  or  both  of  tbe 
following  fsmts:  (It  The  work  Is  nndsstr- 
abls.  (J>  The  compensation  is  tnadaqimta. 
The  positions  srhldi  are  being  offered  doctors 
of  medicine  by  the  armed  torees  have  both 
of  these  faults.  TlM  aiiasit  ftwoes  are  reaila- 
tog  the  resclts  of  Improper  em;rtoyment  of 
i  of  madlsliw  during  World  War  n. 
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cat  Oarp*.    Doctcn  vi 


tt  ttm  iMt  and 


|M.  What 

tb*  Army.  th«  Itovy.  *«!  tb« 
Air  rorvcr    Th*  ward  oawtkcal  uaciri  and  ttM 

wbo  do  tbc  actOAl 

of  tb*  fTMt  mM- 

•r»  Um 


and 
ti 
and  BtoneT      Tlie  ftrst 
It  of  medical 
ti  to  anora  avary  doctor  of  miadletea  tHat 
kta  ayadal  afcQWfa  ar«  hl(IUy  prtaad  fef  ttoa 

mhM  «f  Mek  and  injarad  mUttary  panonntl 

type  of  wcrk 
off  madtetiM  arc  rapabla 
of  naeta  work  ta  dTtllafl  Me  or  in  tbe  mili- 
tary BitaWlihmaiii  U  la  only  by  tlaua  utiliz- 
IBC  doncia  and  ao  prorldtac  dcaU«M«  work 
tbat  *h»  araaad  forea  can  maka  tb*  career 

of  a  madlcal  oMear  ta  unattracUT*.  In 
torcaa.  pay  and  rank  art 
pay  of  BMdieal 
(vrao  vttk  tha  praaaak  addltlnaal  tiOO  per 
itli  laudwatijiiat  lalary)  bav*  changed 
tba  paat  M  yaara.  "Hia 
ty.  IncoaM.  and  arandtng  In 
of  todafa  doctor  of  anadtcine 
to  hla  oountarpart  of 
1SI9.  mu  Improvad  aMIlty  to  manac*  dla- 
aaa*  aad  ta)«ry  dartaf  tha  paat  three  decadaa 
IHM  aatandad  Ufa  aspaetaacy  In  tbc  Unltad 
I  by  Id  yaara.    TIm  reader  ta  requaatcd  to 

Vltil 


of  tba  laryu.  or  brain 
witb  tba  paracm  ao  af- 
|0k  Tkaaa  are  but  a  few 
at  mankind  which  bare 
ara  balny  conquered  Tba  armad 
•oraaa  maat  raangniar  tb*  supcrtonty  of  tJM 
praaant-day  doctor  cf  oMdlelna  and  accord 
ktm  rank  and  pay  wblcb  ara  aa  tavorabla  In 
tba  mauury  fctakitahmant  aa  ba  boMta  In 
Ma  daltlaB  u— unity.  Doctora  ilmply  will 
■ot  aipaaa  thamaelfaa  to  tha  loXarkar  rank, 
pay.  aad  atatoa  wkJch  gawaially  wan 
lot  durlac  World  War  IX.    Wadarad  to 

a  (raduata  of  an  approrad  w»rit«»j 
wttb   an   approved   Intamablp   of    1 
r&U  a  captaincy. 

at  a 

teatfear  knMbaa  af 

Any 

W 

of  1  faar  ifcoirta  rata  tba  rank 
pay  of  a  MB  > 

tmportaat  of 
a 


tb*  patient  and  tb«n  to 
tlM  foUowlnc  quaaUona.  Should  tha 
moat  eapabl*  and  experienced  doctor  be  flU- 
lag  out  report*  or  akouid  b*  ba  attaodlnc 
tba  paUentr  Who  M  mora  Important,  and 
ahould  have  the  rank  and  pay  tba*  (Oaa  with 
that  importano*.  the  attcndinc  pfeyiMan  or 
r» 

during  World  War  II  tn 
reduce  the  number  of  doctora  required  by  the 
Army.  An  example  of  such  economy  vaa  the 
change  ta  boapttal  Tablaa  of  Organtaatiun. 
tba  poaiUona  of  executive  odkwr 
ital  tnapaefir  to  odkera  of  tba  Madl- 
eal  AdmUUatratlv*  Oorpa.  Since  theae  wer* 
the  net  raault  waa  that 
to 
of  their 
tttea  and  their  profcaalon  very  often 
bald  tba  aaSM  rank  and  received  tba  same 
pay  aa  atora  clatlii.  blgh-acbool  boya.  farm- 
era,  nwaaa.  pbyatotbarapiata.  and  many  otbera 
who  pomaaHd  aaartdmaMy  taaa  than  even 
a  4-yaar  eoUaft  adueation.  la  It  any  wonder 
that  doctora  of  madlcln*  are  rejecting  the 
military?  The  writer  had  the  mitforttuia  to 
aerre  for  3  years  at  a  battalion  medical  oS- 
cer  with  several  engineer  rei^menta.  The 
«aste  of  me<llcal  talent  waa  terrible  Seldom 
«aa  more  than  1  boor  par  day  required  (or 
atck  call.  One  madlcal  omtemr  asMUy  eotild 
have  attended  tba  U15  able-bodied  men  of 
mUltary  a^a  wbo  compoaad  each  anglneer 
regiment  and  wboae  dutlea  lay  enttoaly  tn  the 
rear  arena,  yet  at  no  time  did  any  of  these 
ragunanu  have  leaa  than  three  medical  of- 
Aeara.  Usually  four  medical  oflkcrs  were  as- 
Btgncd  and  prearnt  for  duty.  Doctors  of 
medicine  who  are  worth  their  salt  don't  like 
aiKb  waat*  of  their  time  toid  ablUtica.  They 
waak  ta  work  a  full  day  attending  tbc  sick 
aad  the  Injured.  The  writer  haa  more  than 
3jMX)  actlve-Iiat  people  (or  whom  ba  doea 
pracucaily  all  the  medicine  and  surgary. 
Ninety  percent  of  hla  work  la  with  pcraona 
under  IS  and  over  60  years  of  age  and  with 
child-bcartng  women  He  would  starve  \t 
the  3.000  wer*  man  of  military  age.  Much 
greater  ceooomy  f^f  medical  paraoanal  can 
and  abooM  ba  effected  in  the  Tabiaa  of  Or- 
ganlaatlan  of  all  uniu  not  In  active  combat 

If  the  armed  forces  can  assure  doctora  of 
medtctn*  that  their  dutlea  will  conalat  of 
dtagiMiala  and  treatment  of  patlenta.  and 
that  rank  and  pay  will  be  aa  appropriate  aa 
are  the  community  eateem  and  tnooow  of 
the  clvlUaa  doeton  of  martlrlna.  there  will  be 
no  shortaga  of  mrdlcal  oMeara.  The  writer 
mlgbt  be  tempted  hlmaelf. 


Fatarc  Farmers  •/  America 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

MM.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxMUBA 
IN  TRS  BOOSE  OT  fUOnHMBNTATTVlS 

Momdmg.  Anotut  f  (legUluHte  day  of 
Thmndof.  Jme  2) .  IMf 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  organtntlona  of  America  mak- 
Inc  ihiA  country  stronger  and  better  Is  an 
orfanhMittoo  of  yoting  farm  boys  called 
tbe  Future  Farmers  of  America.  During 
tlie  laat  week  there  was  held  In  Washing - 
ton4  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustcds  of  this  «lcndid  organisation. 
It  was  my  privllasa  t«  have  the  members 
of  this  board,  together  with  the  president 
of  thd  orgMuaaUoo,  who  Is  (roas  tiM  StaU 
of  Flortda.  aa  my  hirbaoa  gweaU.  an 
occasion  which  was  graced  by  the  pres- 


ence of  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  many  Senators  from 
States  from  which  these  young  men 
come. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  thd  Bgcoab  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  about  tbe  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  and  the  young  men  who  make 
up  this  forward-looking  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd.  a.s  fol]cw.s: 

During  thia  week  the  national  ottccra  of 
the  Future  raraaciB  of  America  arc  In  Waab- 
Ingtoo  for  tb*  annual  meeting  of  their  board 
of  truatcca.  Aa  moat  Mcmbara  of  tbe  Con- 
graaa  know,  the  Future  Farmcra  of  Aoterlca 
la  tbe  national  organization  of  farm  boys 
wbo  are  studying  vocational  agriculture  In 
our  rural  public  high  achoola.  The  organi- 
sation la  sponaorad  by  the  Agricultural  Kdu- 
cation  Service  of  the  OfDce  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  and  sarvea  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation In  agriculture  that  la  made  poaalbla 
by  the  National  Vocational  Education  Acta. 

I  am  pleased  that  tbc  national  prealdent 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Doyle 
Conner,  la  from  the  city  of  Starke  In  my 
State  of  Florida.  The  national  first  vice 
prealdent  la  Paul  Lindholm.  of  O-tonvUle. 
Ulnn  :  the  second  vice  president  la  Dale  Haas 
of  Fallston.  Ifd.:  the  third  vice  president  la 
Bin  Michael,  of  BllUnga.  Mont.:  the  fourth 
vice  president  la  Alton  Brazell  of  Lubbock. 
Tex.;  and  the  student  secretary  la  Mas  Cob- 
ble, of  Midway.  Tenn. 

Tbeae  alx  young  men  exemplify  attainment 
of  the  purpoaea  for  which  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  organization  waa  estabUabcd 
ao  years  ago.  Doyle  Conner  haa  establlabed 
a  herd  of  beef  cattle  through  his  farming 
projects  In  vocaUonal  agriculture,  and  the 
returns  from  those  cattle  will  pay  most  of 
his  expcnaca  through  tbe  CoUega  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Paul  Lindholm  is  farming  976  acrea  of  land 
In  partnerablp  wltb  hla  father  aiul  yotinger 
brother.  He  produces  certified  seeda  and  la 
developing  one  of  the  finest  herds  of  Here- 
ford cattle  In  Mtnnaaota.  Dale  Beas  ab»  la 
farming  In  partucrahlp  with  hla  father  and 
It  waa  largely  through  his  Influence  that 
tb«y  have  developed  a  herd  of  103  dairy  cattle 
to  balance  a  farming  fwogram  that  prevkwaly 
conalatcd  prlmarUy  of  vegetable  production. 
BUI  Michael  Uvea  in  an  Irrigated  section  of 
Montana  and  he  Is  farming  80  acrea  that  be 
rants. 

Alton  Brazell  rents  34  acres  of  land  near 
Lubbock,  Tes..  and  belpa  hla  father  on  the 
bo^w  farm.  He  la  particularly 
of  an  Improved.  Irrigated  paature  be 
dsealoped.  It  wlU  fumtah  graxlng  for  two 
cows  to  the  acre,  whUe  native  paature  In 
the  area  would  do  well  to  carry  one  cow  on 
eight  acraa.  Max  Cobble  knows  somccbing 
about  Improvsd  farming  praetleaa.  too.  Bla 
influaoea  on  tbe  borne  farm  In  Tenncaaea 
can  ba  saaa  tn  tba  puiebiad  cattle,  certtttad 
aasda.  recommended  (ertlliaers,  and  soU-con- 
aervatloo  practicea  that  arc  caualng  tbe  farm 
to  provide  a  good  Income  for  the  family. 

Not  one  of  the  six  is  yet  old  enough  to 
vote,  but  they  already  are  well  establlahed 
in  fsrmlng  They  have  applied  to  their  home 
farma  the  knowledge  and  technlquca  tbay 
Isamcd  in  the  high  acbool  study  of  voca- 
tlsaal  agrtcultura.  Tbe  succeaa  tb*y  bav* 
attainad  la  a  tasUnaony  to  tb*  cgectlvsacm 
of  this  laafhlng  program. 

We  alao  as*  In  tbeae  national  oAccra  tbe 
attainment  of  other  worthy  object  ivea  of  tba 
FFA  organisation.  Including  rural  iiadarabtp. 
good  aSUsanablp.  aad  patrloUam  Her*  ara 
att  yeaaig  amn  who  have  given  a  year  out 
of    theu    Uvea,   without   monetary    compea- 


tbat  helped 

Here  arc 

lofreal 

ttacta- 

d  tb* 

to 

I  tbey  gra# 

It  la  ask  just  tbc  rcend  of 

of  tbe  Pntor*  Fames  of 
,  I  wtab  to  brtBg  to  tbe ; 
of  tba  manual     Batbcr.  it  ta  tb*  tact 

of  acMssanoit.  ara  snarsly  a  simple  of 
tba  aHuBW  Aiaiilfn  Csna  bofs  wlw  mmkm 
op  tb*  memibtHbap  ai  this  great  osgsabm" 
tkm.  In  every  SUt*  of  tba  IlBlaa.  tbc  Terri- 
tory  of  BsvaU  aad  tbc  lalaad  of  Pawte  Btoo. 
farm  boys  arc  learning  to  bciuiB*  good  farm- 


boys  to 


Future    Farmers   of 

aerves  to  cxtcad  tbe 

aigrtculture  and  to 

greater  actalcwasent  ta  tlMk^  rtndy 

Till  farm  bby.i  of  today  arc  tbc 
wbo  wm  ba  tntP/ljixit  the  food  and  o«bcr 
agrtctdtasal  pcoduets  for  oar  Hattoa  tai  jtat 
a  tew  years.  The  Untsad  Stataa  of  Amcrtca 
vlll  be  auungar  JUscsifs  of  tbs  tntotag  they 
arc   reedvtng    tb    tba   rotor*   Vbtiueis    of 


Feiieral  Power  Polky  for  Pacific 

Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


extend 

and  to 

tbe  Federal 
and    Is   cstttlcd   to   determlBc   tb* 
poiScy.    TUs  would  tnctnde  bow  this 
i^ril  be  drv«io|Md.   bow   It  abaO   I 
^ff  1^   and  bow  tt  sboold  be  aoid. 

aaxK  ■  wactTJLBL* 

Tbc  prtadple  of  tb* 
the 

to  tb*  entire 

In  tb*  carty  days,  there 
mand  for  tbe  boa  bar  ra 
bcnettted     large 
capeciaQy  would  have  1 
and  above  any  other  eaauBonlty.   This  i 

wwcr  for  tba 


of  tba 
ffett  tba*  tbey 

of  by  tbc  so- 
tbcy 

Okaks  arowaaa.  It 
to  drtvc  tba  ladrpriMirai  oCd- 
tta*  grain  dealers  out  of  tbe  grabi  boslnaas. 
BoSb  of  tbaa*  sgi  iii  liii.  ao-caPad  pabtte  and 
prtmte.  ma  ta 

aeaa  today  tbim  they  was*  la  tt*  aarty 
Tbe  benefletary  of  ttds  prognoa  Is  ttia 
Tbfa  should  be  o«w  objccttf*  la 
pofwer  polity 


HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

cw  waaiaotow 
IH  THS  SnUtTE  OP  THS  UlCmD  STATtB 

Mondaw.  August  1  UegkOattDe  4ma  of 
Thtu^at,  Jmne  2) .  1H9 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  every  Sen- 
ator has  an  interest  in  the  devekvnaait 
of  the  Pacific  Nwthwest  from  the  poww 
which  has  been  and  is  to  be  generated 
from  the  waters  of  the  Colmntaia  River. 
Mr.  Herbert  O.  West.  execnUve  vice 
president  of  the  Inland  Boapire  Water- 
ways Association,  has  recently  spoken 
oat  in  favor  Of  the  need  for  a  ^densl 
power  policy  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
His  Tiews  were  presented  in  the  July  24 
edition  of  tho  WaDa  WaUsi  Union  Bul- 
letin, and  I  ask  unanlmnya  conaent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Apfxndix  <tf  the 
Racoao  m  order  that  interested  readers 
may  become  the  better  informed  and  able 
to  exercise  their  own  jodgiiirnt  on  Mr. 
West's  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoaa.  as  foilows: 

PoLJCT  roa  Pacirsc 
BT  H.  O.  Waar 
(By  H  O  West,  vie*  pcasMsBt.  Inland  Aaipfia 
Waterway*  AaKteiaMoo) 

Public  pown  Is  in  tba  Pacific  Wortbweat. 
Thla  point  Is  firmly  astabUabad  trom  the 
fact  that  out  of  iJSMJXO  kfloaaSta  of  |KJwar 
now  being  produced.  2.000.000 1*  prtvat*  powar 
or  produced  by  tbe  prtvata  atfllty  cqmpMdaa 
and  appro«lma:ely  l»OjOOO  (^^••••••JSS?? 

Grand  Otwlae  and  500.000  tram  Booncvffla) 
la  tbe  Federal  pooL  Mdtary  win  add  approai- 
mately  930.000  kUowatta  of  power  and  Qilef 
Joseph  will  add  tn  esccm  of  1.000,000  kilo- 
watts  of  power.  TbMB.  In  a  very  few  ye«* 
FMeral  power  prtiduetlcm  will  far  exceed  tbe 
private  powar  prodtxUan. 


r  of  tbe  BuMUCtlPc  Dam. 
tb*  Paetflc  Km  lb  tat  today  enjoys  a 
very  low  power  rate.    la  fact,  ttc 
eoaS  per  kilowatt-boiB'  ta  aB  daaaw  of  i 
la  1»«7  ta  OreffOB. 
waa  ea.2  pcrocBt 
In  1M7. 

%^A  pareaak.    Alao.  tba 
avcrag*  luwiaaiNliai  per  doaMsUe  user  la 
tbc  Pacific  Ifcatbacat  tn  1M7  waa  14tjS 
cent  over   tbc   Batkmal   ai 
very  great  advaaCag*  of 
laticls  tbe  fact  that  tt 
bUtty  of  poimcal  adcckkm  of 
la  no  advantage  accorded  to  any 
icgian  or  to  any  area  when  all 

Portland.  Seattle.  Spokane  Lcwirton.  or  aay 
other  place  wttbin  tb*  Oatamtala  Uvcr  Baain 
at  tbe  aaatc  coat  to  tbe  uaiiiiiaii. 

vaamB  bxld  r^Lsa 
Tb*  Bonnrellle  Act  cam*  In  at  a  tbBC  when 
w«  were  told  tlmt  It  wofold  tak»  approsl- 
mately  50  years  to  eimauaw  tta  iB^t  kOo- 
aatti  Cram  BanneefQ*  and  ap|iua1matrty  7S 
ycaia  to  i*  ■'"■■■—  tti*  IjOOkjOOO  kilowatts  froaa 
Grand  Oootee.  Tbe  Prmawelllr  Act  provided 
then.  azMi  does  today,  ttat  9S  pereent  of  tb* 
dwold  be  named  fcr  patibtle  powm 
( aoeb  aa  tbe  PUDX  matfdpal  power. 
farm  iMiiaialliw  and  tba  BBA-k.  Foiltl- 
caUy.  maybe  aas  la  asm  imjicrtant;  cwmoml- 
callv,  tt  la  a  fSala*  pvemlae.  Tba  de«ala|iM*nt 
of  the  PacUlc  KortbwesS  should  not  be  on  a 
partisan  piT»*<«— »  baaia. 
When  tbe  Bu— ellla  Act  finkcame  In  we 
e  faced  wttb  a  aa  eaWid  sasidaa  cf  powe| 
a  piTt^***-*'  attuatlon  Today,  wa  baea  a 
of  powLT  In  tba  Pacific  Hartbt  ' 
although  tbcta  li  a  aaaptoi  of  power.  I 
t(dd.  on  tbc  nattnaal  lesaL  What  tba  attia- 
tlon  win  be 


^^1^  Federal  Goiremmeat  talc  prtvata 

tiT.  bat  rather  tor  tba  ywrpoaa  of  tb*  Fed- 

cni  Oofemsamt  devctoping  tb*  J™****^^ 

tT.g  available  to  prieata  IndnMxy  tb*  f  ccnrela 


Tb*  pwjpit ««  the  Pacific  Kortbwaat  can  wen 

psr  a  fracnon  of  tbc  bOI  . 
for  tbte  aervic*  for  tt  Is  of  sata* 

to  tbCBO. 

ITnder  a  weD-drflned  Federal  .      ^  ^^ 

tt  win  be  comparattveiy  ■topteto  ^  «* 
a  <*-— '■•"ff  pii^ifp^f  ao  that  whan  tb*  Ccm- 
gnaa  <A  tb*  Paltad  ^"^ 
•porapriatca  tor  a  pcolart  » 
uT^ttr*  maoiKt  at  on*  tba*.    Thla 

n«ke  avallabte  to  tb* «^  t»^ 

the  entire  approprtatkm  la  «^.wm«  tbey 
^t,fc,t.  aSect  aU  rtiB>«— y  piaaiWa  m  oon- 
^crZkm  procedures  and  woifld  tflmlnata 
the   mmmllj    <A   anbJactlBg   caA    pn^cck 

to  tb*  annoal  aqoabU 
gkmai  iqjpropclathma. 

I  would  Ute  to  SB*  tb*  name  cC 
Tllle  Power 
tnatcd  and  cbaoaad  to  a 


I  think  tba 

Power  Administration  Is 

too  doasiy  lHABd  with  tbe  igbt  that  ban 

a  alae*  !«»♦;  aad  qpoa  tb*  dc 

of  tb*  ^dcral  power  paUcy  a 

of 


or  SSjOOOjOOO-kOowmtt 
can  ace  or  foretcil:  but. 
be  In  a  poaWbm  of 
fore,   a   waB-^i^aaf 
having  for  Ita  .      . 
tbe  f  edtraJly  devriopcd 
poaslbl*  coat  to  all.  la  i 
poOey  tfMNdd  bav*  for  Ita 
eUBBtaaSfcm  of  tba  aaalarni 
.  oa  tor  . 

an  off  Its 

for  tb*"^tailnatlon 
of  prtaat*  wtatttss;  on  tba  otbar  hand,  the 
prtvata  uttUtlH  bamparlag  tba  daadopment 
of  oar  public  power  laatiWiasa  ta  tta  Worth- 
west. 

I  do  not  bellcT*  that  IS  la  uieswfry  *<> 
pcdltlcally  dominate  an  area  to  davabift  tba 
rcaouiom  of  tbc  region.   Aaetafndaa 


flgttt  wblcb  baa 


m  my  Judgawat  there  arc  two  flrsta— 
Bo.  1  mat-  The  a4<^»tl<m  by  Congrem  of 
a  2180  Tbia  bill  waa  sobmltted  by  Senator 
Waaasx  O.  Maomttsow.  cf  Washington,  and 
to  a  bin  "astbackdag  ecrtala  works  for  the 
i...,--.i4m— «*  cC  aavlgatkm.  control  of 
floods,  and  the  iiaiaai  vatlon  vu 
at  tbe  water  of  tb*  Commbia  Bhwr 
trlbutarlea  and  for  other  p«rpoaea."  In 
very  brtaf.  this  bill  autborlam  tba  projecta 
eoatalned  In  tbe  308  review  report.  Thla 
report  had  complete  lOO-percent  approval  <rf 
tb*  people  cf  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  testi- 
fied to  In  the  recent  hearings  held  by  th* 
board  of  Army  engineers  in  Spokane.  Seattle, 


«r«f 
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rorttaiMl.  and  Bolw  ta  Um  wrty  part  of  1M». 
n  would  i94ka  late  law  th*  igfUMint 
OB  April  11.  1M0.  by  th«  Amy  •ngl- 
tlM  Buraau  of  lt«clain«tkia  and 
autlMrtat  an  approprtatlon  of  IdOO.* 
for  kba  Dapartnent  of  tha  Intcilar 
It  Cor  tiM  Cbief  of  Bncin««r«, 
It  of  tiM  Araay  This  Icfislation 
iMvo  tha  coaplata  cndonament  and 


Morthwaat 
Crook  arary  eonununtty.  evvry  cham- 
bar  of  eoaancrca.  a*af7  farm  argmniaatkm. 
and  ewry  cittarn  In  thla  area. 

Mo.  a  fliat  (attar  tba  adoptkn  of  8.  2180) : 
Tika  denlcpMiot  of  a  Mdoral  powar  policy 
*  *  *  thta  aa  a  UUrd  arm  of  makJoff 
8.  aiao  workabi*.  IT  th«  poUUdana  want  to 
foaolTc  ib«  poUtlcal  laauaa  of  tbc  Pacific 
Northwrat  here  U  tbelr  opportunity  to  dcm- 
oaatrat*  tnat  thay  arc  ctataaman.  HowcTer. 
IT  for  aalflab.  partlaan.  poUUcal  ttaaoni  they 
want  to  oontlnua  to  cttr  op  tba  pottUeal  &raa 

liTrinpaiit  of 
thay  will  not 
our  plaa.  Aftar  a 
poUey  to  davatapart  aad  tm 
&  liao  la  autftortaad  and  on  tba  books,  titan 
th^  only  political  lama  IntrolTad  la  for  Ra- 
puMtrans  and  Dcmocrata  allka  to  maka 
tbatr  aupport  of  tbla  protram. 
CVA  la  not  niiaid.  aar  la  It  wanted: 
tbm  Mtfwal  powar  policy  and  8.  2100  ta 
ta  wanted. 


iPrctidcat't  Eadsrscmeot  af  die  Glories  of 
Dcicit  Fmancinx  HaTinf  AdTcrae  Etfcct 
•a  Tkoae  of  Ov  Private  CkizeBa  WIm 
Ght  Freely  •(  TWir  Ttmt  umi  Elart  To 
Bmd  Up  BM^SelliBf  Caapaifiu 


RKICARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  iLUiioia 
XM  TftE  HCKJBM  Of  ■^PBaBBNTATTVlS 

Mondat.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  ALLKS  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  many  comments  made 
ntunhng  the  ijros  and  cons  of  the 
FtmideDt'a  endorsement  of  the  theory  of 
tfrikit  speodlnc.  Outstaodlnc  citlaens  on 
both  iMes  of  the  arvtunent  have  explored 
the  tf  ects  of  this  theory,  and  have  stren 
their  answers  as  to  what  they  believe  the 
uitlmatt'  resuits  will  be. 

I.  as  one  individual,  do  not  endorse 
this  reckless  economic  theory,  and  am 
conrlneeA  that  its  evils  will  far  outnum- 
ber tte  bmeflts.  However,  there  may  be 
one  particular  phase  of  that  theory  that 
the  President  and  his  completely  biased 
advisers  have  not  considered.  That 
I^iaae  deals  with  the  pUcht  in  which 
hundreds  of  outstanding  private  dtisens 
find  themselves.  These  citiaens  I  refer 
to  are  the  ones  who  head  up  the  differ- 
ent bond-buyinc  campaigns  throughout 
the  Nation.     These  men  and  women  are 

of  their  communities. 

advice  to  their  neigh- 
bors to  buy  bonds  carries  a  rnmldtiable 
amount  of  w^gl^t  With  the  President's 
eonplete  endorsement  of  deficit  spend- 
iBt.  these  men  and  vomcn  are  placed  In 
8  rmiber  embarratehig  and  awkward  po- 
altton.  They  find  It  increasingly  dlffl- 
ctiti  to  advise  their  friends  and  neigh- 


bors to  be  trvgsl  And  to  invest  tn  Oov- 
emment  bonds,  when  that  very  Gov- 
ernment shows  no  regard  for  frugality 
in  its  financial  operations  and  continues 
to  spend  more  than  its  Income  every 
day.  every  month,  and  every  year. 

To  prove  my  point,  let  me  quote  from 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  an  out- 
standing American  who  ha.s  given  un- 
stlnUngly  of  this  time  and  effort  to  fur- 
ther the  sale  of  bonds;  in  fact,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  savings-bond 
committee  of  an  entire  county.     I  quote: 

It  now  aeeoM  aaaured  that  our  Federal 
Oovernmcnt  baa  drlXtad  Into  a  dtiiatlon 
wherein  they  will  be  apandlng  mora  than 
their  Income  and  borrowing  the  difference. 
There  appaara  to  be  no  dtUrmlnatlon  In 
bigh  plaeaa  to  bring  dafldt  apandlng  to  a 
bait  or  to  take  other  meaaurea  that  wUl 
■afegxiard  the  quality  of  the  Oovcrnment 
aecurltiea  now  ouutandlng. 

I  therefore  chooae  to  withdraw  from  the 
chalraanablp  of  the  Jo  Davleaa  County  8av- 
Oonunlttee.  clIectlTe  at  once. 


Probably  other  members  of  this  House 
have  learned  of  similar  situations  exist- 
ing, and  my  point  at  this  time  is  that 
savings  bonds  must  be  sold  to  the  public, 
as  a  sound  investment,  by  citizens  who 
are  respected  in  their  community,  not 
by  bureaucrats  or  politicians.  By  a  con- 
tinuation of  deficit  financing  tmd  loose 
financial  policies,  our  Government  may 
well  find  that  there  is  a  growing  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  these  private  citi- 
Eens  to  continue  as  a  part  of  this  un- 
sound financial  alliance. 


Sacialncii  MeiiidBe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  ttnanaotA 
m  THK  8BNATI  OP  THS  UNITSD  STATBI 

Jfonday.  August  1  (leoislatir^  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Sodallied  Medicine?" 
from  the  Minnettpolte  Star  of  July  6, 1949 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkob*. 
as  follows: 


aociA 


txmcnfst 


"Sodallaed  medicine"  la  a  term  aeldom 
uaad  by  the  Brltlah.  altboagh  obvtoiasty  that 
ta  what  tliay  have  got.  Modleal  wrvtcet  are 
paid  for  iKum  fMMral  taxation,  private  prac- 
tlca  la  dlaooma#id,  and  hoapiiala  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Oovemment. 

The  Labor  Party  In  Britain  la  a  goclallat 
Party,  but  It  lan't  often  caUed  that.  Thua 
BrtUabera  are  not  likely  to  apply  the  word 
**8oelaUat"  to  projccta  of  the  party.  They 
of  tbalr  "health  aafaasaa."  When  they 
aay  ••■nrleHnad  aaadidne."  they 
have  Ijuwii  tlM  plweaa  froM  Anwrlce. 

In  this  Bcuf  If  aoMallMd  madlclna  to  ap- 
plied to  many  tlilnpi  wtUeh  arant  aodallaUo 
la  the  usually  aecaptad  acnae. 

The  adnUnlatratlon  baa  propoaed  a  na- 
baalth-lnatiranca  program  to  be 
by  pay-rt>ll  daductloaa  and  other 
igHliwili  MS— >anU  may  be 
brought  agatoat  tmHh  a  plan— the  ahurtage 
of  doctora,  the  tendency  of  people  to  make 


unwioa  d»iiMnH*  upon  public  aerrleea.  tha 
advantapM  of  voluntary  oMdlcai  Inaurance. 
etc  But  the  admlnlatratlon  propoaal  la 
hardly  more  soclaJUtlc  than  our  prearnt  ao- 
clal-eecunty  aet-up  with  lU  old-age  and 
other  benenu. 

Propaganduta  agalnat  public  health  In- 
surance are  partly  rcaponalble  for  falling 
thla  plan  "■odallced  medicine."  Whether 
■uch  uaage  helps  their  case  or  not  la  prob- 
lemaUcal  But  they  may  be  breeding  a  great 
danger  for  the  future. 

If  at  some  time  a  publlc-lnauranoe  system 
la  voted  in  tba  Onltad  States,  the  pieople  may 
eome  to  accept  It  aa  aoclailzed  medicine. 
That  might  make  them  more  eaally  sus- 
ceptible to  the  truly  social  UUc  projects  which 
lead  so  eaally  to  statlam. 

Lefa  not  say  aodailaed  medldne  nnlsM 
that  la  really  what  we  mean. 


Cohmbia  VaUey  AdmhiistraHoa 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  uUY  CORDON 

or  oascoM 
IN  THK  SENATE  09  THB  UNITH)  STATES 

Monday.  August  1  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoio  two  state- 
ments, one  by  Robert  Ormond  Case,  and 
the  other  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  C.  Girard  Davison,  discussing 
the  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Admmis- 
tratlon.  The  statements  were  made  be- 
fore the  Oregon  Bankers  Association 
Convention,  Portland.  Greg.,  on  June  7. 
194S.  I  have  had  an  estimate  of  cost  of 
printing  made.    The  estimate  Is  $3«0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

DsMocaacT  om  thx  RrraxaT 
(By  Bohcrt  Ormond  Caae) 

Many  ganaral  and  loosely  worded  atate- 
menu  hava  baan  aaade  about  tha  propoaed 
creation  of  a  Columbia  VaUey  Authority,  or 
Administration.  Tou  gentlemen  have  beard 
a  few  of  these  generalities  today.  In  all  such 
debates,  however,  the  time  finally  comes 
when  It  la  both  proper  and  dealrahle  to  be 
specific. 

There  happena  to  be  before  the  current 
Bghty-flrst  Oongraaa  specific  laglalathw 
calling  for  the  Croatian  of  a  CVA.  If  adopted. 
It  will  affect  the  welfare  of  every  cltlsen  of 
the  Coliunbla  Baaln.  It  follows  that  every 
cltlaen  of  the  basin  la  entitled  to  know  ex- 
actly what  la  in  the  bill.  If  there  la  noth- 
ing alarming  in  It,  a  scrutiny  of  the  bUI 
will  dlacloea  that  fact.  If  there  are  alarm- 
ing fraturea.  they  will  be  in  the  printed  bUl 
la  black  and  white. 

This  bUl  U  Senate  blU  1046.  and  there  are 
companion  meaaures  In  the  House  which 
differ  only  in  a  minor  paragraph  or  two. 
Thla  ta  called  the  administration  bill.  It  la 
a  part  of  President  Truman's  over-all  pro- 
gram which  Includes  dvU  rlghu.  sociallaed 
medicine,  enlargad  aodal  Mcurlty.  more  Fed- 
eral controla.  more  Fwleral  taxes,  and  other 
programa  with  which  you  gentlemen  are 
familiar. 

TYiua  the  weight  and  Influence  of  the  ad- 
mlnlatraUon  are  behind  thia  blU.  AU  the 
enonnous  propaganda  devlcea  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  behind  It.  Mr. 
Oavidaon.  Aaalstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
la  taking  time  out  from  hu  exacting  dutlea 


tn  Washington  to  promote  this  bill  through- 
out the  Columbia  Baaln.  An  army  of  con- 
sultanu  on  the  pay  roU  of  tba  BonnevUle 
Power  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  carrying  the  same  torch  Into 
the  dark  and  backward  ccxners  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analyaU  of  the 
bin  before  us.  let  this  fact  be  clearly  under- 
stood: There  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  deslrsbllity  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Oolumbia  Basin  to  the  utmost. 
and  as  speedily  aa  poaalble.  Everybody 
wants  that.  The  Issue  is  how  It  la  to  be 
done — by  what  agendea  or  processes  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  ua  narrow  the  issue  still  further.  It 
la  tinivenally  agreed  that  the  development 
of  oxir  great  river  projects  la  a  proper  Federal 
function.  The  Isaue  la:  Shall  these  projecU 
be  developed  by  existing  Federal  agencies, 
through  existing  democratic  processes,  or 
aball  the  Congress  create  a  superbureau.  or 
snperatate.  whoae  very  exlstance  is  alien  to 
repreaentatlve  government  aa  we  know  it 
today? 

An<V  let  nm  clarify  that  latter  point  at 
once.  Mr.  Davidson  has  stated  that  the 
three-man  administration  created  by  this 
bill  will  be  given  no  new  powers  not  already 
poaeesaed  by  various  agencies  of  Oovem- 
■■ant.  This  la  a  disarming  but  very  deceptive 
statement.  As  a  student  of  govemmeiit,  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Davldaon  knows  the  obvious 
ansvkcr. 

The  answer  Is  that  when  certain  encrmctu 
powers  are  selected  from  many  existing  agen- 
cies, stripped  of  their  democratic  controla 
and  wrapped  up  in  one  package.  It  can  be  a 
very  dangerous  package  indeed. 

In  this  democracy,  as  my  opponent  is  well 
aware,  the  Oovemment  has  powers  over  prop- 
erty, public  welfare,  and  life  and  death,  that 
are  the  equal  of  those  poaseased  by  any  dic- 
tator of  today,  or  by  any  king  or  emperor 
of  the  past.  The  sole  difference  between  a 
democracy  and  a  dlctat(H%hip  is  that  In  a 
desMxracy  the  i>eople  have  retained  control 
over  these  powers.  Conc«itrate  thoae  powers, 
remove  or  bypass  the  controls,  and  you  have 
a  dictatorship. 

That  U  what  Is  propoaed  in  S.  1645:  the 
concentration  of  enormous  existing  powers, 
without  the  necessary  democratic  controls. 
In  one  explosive  package. 

Before  we  inquire  Into  the  dangerous  na- 
ttire  of  this  package,  let  us  review  the  man- 
ner In  which  waterways  development  projaeta 
are  carried  forward  In  the  Columbia  Baaln 
today.  This  Is  a  necessary  prellmlnary  to 
examination  oC  the  bill  Itaelf.  Rcnamber. 
as  we  paas  thla  machinery  of  representative 
government  in  review,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  the  necessity  of  substituting  a 
superbureau  or  superstate  for  these  demo- 
cratic proceaaea  reatt  aquarely  upon  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  CVA. 

These,  In  brief,  are  the  vartooa  atepa 
throtigh  which  our  prsaent  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  haa  bean  achieved: 

Step  1.  A  project  Is  requested  by  the  people 
of  the  region  and  the  request  Is  tranamltted 
through  their  elected  represenUtivea  to  Con- 


8t«p  2.  Coi^ress  directs  the  Army  engi- 
neers to  make  a  survey  of  the  requested  proj- 
ect 

Step  S.  The  Army  englnecra  hold  public 
meetings  throtighout  the  region  to  ascertain 
what  the  peo|>te  want.  Then  they  survey 
the  project,  make  estimates  of  the  cost  and 
forward  these  data  to  Washington. 

Stop  4.  In  Washington,  the  project  Is  re- 
viewed by  the  Army  Board  of  Engines,  and 
coordinated  ^th  the  plans  of  other  Psdaral 
agencies  through  the  interagency  commtttae. 

Step  5.  The  revised  plan  Is  then  sent  back 
to  the  pe<^e  of  the  region  for  further  hear- 
ings The  governors  of  each  State  affected 
by  the  project  are  Invited  to  comment  on 


the  plan.  Theae  coBaaacta,  ptaa  a  record  c€ 
all  public  heartasi  aati  laouMnMnilatlofnr. 
are  attached  to  the  plan  and  forwarded  to 

Congress. 

Step  6.  Congress  either  rejects  the  project, 
or  authorixes  it  and  makes  an  appropriation 
for  It. 

Step  7.  The  nwney  having  been  appropri- 
ated the  project  Is  constructed  by  the  Army 
engineers. 

These  are  the  seven  steps,  and  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  will 
of  the  people  is  expressed  at  every  step,  up 
to  and  including  the  final  approval  and  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

A  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  follows  a 
different  and  equally  Involved  procedure. 
with  an  additional  and  final  check  in  the 
people's  Interest:  A  majority  of  the  land- 
owners, by  their  vote,  must  approve  the  final 
form  of  the  irrigation  project. 

Now,  my  distinguished  exponent  tells  us 
that  these  various  steps  I  have  outlined  are 
entirely  too  cumbersome.  There  Is  an  over- 
lapping of  functions,  he  says.  There  la  fric- 
tion between  bureaus.  There  Is  inefBciency 
and  waste. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  aasertiona. 
Mr  Davidson  Is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  our  largest  single  agency  of  clvU 
Government.  When  Mr.  Davidson  assures  us 
that  these  great  Federal  bureaus,  including 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  are  wasteful, 
cumbersome,  and  inefficient — that  they  can 
no  longer  carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them— we  cant  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
statement. 

I  shall,  however,  call  attention  to  a  few 
curious  and  exceedingly  pertinent  facts. 
The  first  Is  that  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter signed  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  holds  exactly  the  opposite  view  to  that 
presented  by  Mr.  Davldaon. 

ThU  letter  was  sent  to  President  Truman 
on  April  11,  1949.  on  the  same  legislative  day 
when  this  bill  **s  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  signed  by  J.  A.  Krug.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  It  refers  to  what  Is  called 
the  engineers  revised  plan  308,  and  the 
coordinated  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plan  tor 
the  development  of  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Revised  plan  308  is  the  product  of  the 
processes  I  outlined  a  moment  ago.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  over-aU.  long-range  develop- 
nient  of  the  ColumbU  Basin.  Its  total  cost 
will  be  in  excess  of  three  billions  of  doUars.  It 
covers  every  waterway  and  land -use  project 
which  the  world's  best  engineers  can  devise. 
The  plans  of  all  other  Federal  agencies  In 
the  basin  have  been  coordinated  with  It. 

Remember.  thU  U  the  crux  of  this  de- 
bate Mr.  Davidson  says  that  coordinated 
development  of  the  basin  U  Impossible  un- 
der existing  machinery.  Listen  to  what  his 
boss  says: 

WasHiHCTOW,  D.  C,  Apnl  11,  1949. 
The  PsrsnwwT. 

The  W\\te  House. 
Mt  Daaa  Ma.  Pacsoam-:  Pursuant  to  your 
letters  ot  June  1  and  Saptember  18,  1948,  we 
have  reviewed  ctfaColly  our  respective  re- 
ports on  the  ColunMa  River  Baain  taking 
full  cognizance  of  the  data  obtained  as  a 
rcault  of  the  1948  ftooda.  In  further  pur- 
suance of  your  requests,  the  two  plans  have 
been  fully  coordinated,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  physical  featurea  to  be  Included  In 
the  plan  of  development,  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  policies  and  scheduling  ot  tba 
work  to  be  done. 

The  coordinated  plan  la  comprehensive  In 
scope  and  U  designed  not  only  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  current  needs  but  to  provide 
^  veU  s  basis  for  Incorporation  ot  further 
projects  into  the  program  aa  they  become 
necessarv.  It  provWos  alao  for  the  inclu- 
sion, when  prepared  by  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies, of  plans  for  forest  management,  land 


treatment,  'protection  and  nropagatkm  ot  flab 
and  wildlife,  recreational  development,  meet- 
ing needs  and  righu  of  Indiana,  and  Inter- 
agency prooedarea  for  coordinated  operation 
of  rlT«'  control  projecta. 

During  the  course  of  our  conferencee.  tun 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  numeroua 
Important  and  Interrelated  matters  which 
are  enumerated  In  the  attached  digest. 

If  you  Indicate  your  concurrence,  our  re- 
spective reports  will  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  you  in  forms  consi&tent  with  thoaa 
agreements. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mkbazx.  W.  SraAVs, 
commissioner  of  Beclaynation, 
J.  A.  Kxuc. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Lrwis  A.  Pick. 

Chief   of   Engineers. 

KZKKTTH  ROTAIX. 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  have  Mr.  David- 
son's explanation  of  thia  letter.  Either  Mr. 
Davidson  Is  cjnfused.  rn  Mr.  Krug  is  con- 
fused, as  to  what  line  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  should  follow. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Krug  has  recently 
done  an  about-face  with  respect  to  this  let- 
ter. What  he  really  meant,  he  now  aays. 
was  that  revised  plan  308  U  fine,  but  It 
should  be  administered  by  the  CVA 
•  •  •  This  Is  further  evidence  of  con- 
fusfam.  because  the  two  theories  don't  mix. 
Plan  308  and  the  CVA  proposed  In  this  bill 
couldnt  even  exist  side  by  side.  Plan  SOg 
Is  a  long-range  program  subject  to  tba 
orderly  processes  of  government  and  the  ap- 
jM^priative  powers  of  Congrras.  The  CVA 
proposed  In  this  blU  bypaawa.  abort-cuta 
or  brushes  aside  these  outWOTTi  democratle 
devices.  To  attempt  to  adjaintster  plan  308 
with  this  CVA  wotdd  ba  like  turning  a  wreck- 
ing crew  and  a  bWibWng  crevr  loose  on  tha 
same  partly  finished  building. 

We  will  be  grateful  for  any  light  Mr.  David- 
son Is  able  to  shed  on  this  confusing  subject. 
The  second  curious  detail  is  that  the  people 
of  the  ColiimbU  Basin  have  btea  doing  very 
well.  Indeed,  under  existing  democratic  m»- 
chlnery  of  development.  What  Is  the  goal  of 
any  regional  development  program?  Bene- 
fits to  the  people.  That  Is  the  s<de  reason  for 
the  program's  existence,  and  the  sole  and 
final  yardstick  of  its  success. 

Therefore  let  va  take  a  quick  trip  around 
the  basin  and  take  note  of  some  of  the  t>en- 
eflts  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  region. 
This  again  Involves  dragging  in  some  low- 
level,  horse-sense  facu  of  roeord.  but  tba 
time  has  come  when  we  must  call  a  spade  a 
-  spade.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Davidson  will  appre- 
cUte  that  I  am  not  preaentlng  these  facta 
merely  to  annoy  or  embarrasa  him.  It  Is  all 
very  well  to  live  and  move  and  breathe  in  a 
world  cf  generalities,  of  benevolent  and  aca- 
demic assumptions,  but  this  bill  is  as  tangi- 
ble as  a  concrete  brick.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced and  Is  pending  before  thia  Coogrcsa. 

The  tliree  States  of  Oregon,  Watfiington. 
and  Idaho,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
region  Included  In  the  proposed  CVA.  today 
enjoy: 

The  Nation's  lowest  household  electrlo 
ratea. 

The  Nation's  highest  per  capita  uae  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  highest  per  capita  rtxral  elec- 
trification. Farms  throughout  western 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  almost  100  per- 
cent electrified. 

Oregon  and  Washington  enjoy  the  Nation'a 
highest  average  wage  level,  the  hlgbcst  ptr 
capita  home  ownership,  and  are  in  tbe  first 
five  In  per  capita  motor  vehicle  ownership. 

Oregon  leads  aU  States  In  per  capita  farm 
owncrahlp.  and  has  led  the  Nation  In  per 
capita  Incooae  gain  and  tn  population  gain 
■inee  1940. 
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CttlauM  ot  Of  top  and 
only  own  on*  —at  or  vafald*  for  Mch  tA 

but  tb«  |if  nifai  of  rtr— ttoaal  drlv- 
in  Um  NatkA. 
pttrkj   tbAD   any 
ta  (te  Dnloa,  and  Um  auBifear  of 
«IK>  TMtad  tbM*  pwka  *«li«  1M7 
Ukan  Iba  StaU'a  anUr*  pupula- 
Uoo  tbat  yaar. 

Tlkara  art  mora  goU  duba  per  capita,  mors 
Inatttuttona  ot  higher  laaralnc.  and  mora 
booka  alii— la«iil  in  librartaa  par  capita  in 
OMSon  and  IT— htngtrn  than  elaavhera  In 
tb*  nation 

In  otikar  «Of^  Jlid^ad  by  tba  uauaJ  jard- 
•tlcka  which  laaawin  ttaa  baat  In  comfortable 
ttrlaf.  Mctire  llrtng — the  American  way  of 
Itvl^— the  ColxunbU  Baiin  today  leads  the 
by  far. 

our  vaterwaya  projaets?    Al- 
tn  the  OoiuaMa  Baatn  we 


« 


anevllle  Dam.  the  world'i  largest  bydro- 
•lartrle  tnnal)st>on  at  tidewater 

Orand    Coulee    Dam.    the    world's    largest 
plant  In  any  category.     When  all  Its 
■>•  intaliad  Orand  Goalee  will 
lydioalsttiti  power 
In   the   Tenoeaaee    Valley 


I 


^% 


m  word  bare  about 
In  the  Ncrtltwaat.  Cru- 
for  a  CVA  have  made  much  ot  this 
abortaga.  We  hare  been  left  In  the 
fcowtier.  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  short- 
aga  The  Idlaoo  liillliila  aopittlad  ua  with 
that  impcirr.ant  datall  iHa  tfcan  S  weafes  ago. 
A  survey  ot  tJM  Natkm  tadloatad  that  we  do 
hare  a  power  slMrt^s  bar*  ta  tha  Morthweat, 
but  that  our  anpply  of  firm  power  falls  to 
meet  the  currant  demand  by  1cm  than  1 
pcroant. 

IB  octar  worda.  ■ersly  Inatalllng  the  re- 
MalBlBg  fsnaratora  at  Ormnd  Coulee  wotild 
MdaaUy  give  «ia  a  ciirrent  rurplus  of  poww. 
«.1  upon  this  power  shortage  of  lem 
I  pareant.  my  opponaal  laatala  that  we 
stettM  have  a  CVA  beeauae  Northwaat  indus- 
tries are  suflering.  and  a  CVA  is  tha  only  wsy 
to  relieve  that  sxiflerlng.  But  the  Census 
Boraao,  Jtist  last  weak,  came  forth  with  one 
of  those  unemotional.  bona-Mnaa  facta 
which  are  always  so  dlaeanoartlng  to  the 
Utuware  of  Mr.  Oavldaona  ar- 
tha  Cenaua  Bureau  dlsdoaed  that 
IMS  tba  rarlllr  coast  haa  lad  the  Na- 
ttOB.  percentafewlsa.  in  the  values  added 
to  raw  materials  through  manufacturing 
precaaste.  Oregon  ranked  first  In  the  Na- 
tion. Osllfomia  second,  and  Washington  a 
doae  third. 

Oregon  and  Wiohlnfton.  you  understand, 
include  the  principal  IndtMtrial  areas  of  the 
Columbia  Baisln. 

To  coctlnue  with  our  Inventory  of  water- 
ways projects,  we  And.  in  the  Inlsnd  Empire, 
more  trrt^tlon  projects  In  operation  than 
In  any  eompikrable  area  of  the  continent. 
Wben  additional  projects  now  under  con- 
stfVBClon  are  o^mpleted,  more  than  two- 
thlr<di  of  all  tsnd  svallaMa  tat  trrlcation 
tr  tke  Inland  Kmptre  will  be  uiider  wat*r — 
■Bd  all  witbtjut  ttir  aid  of  a  CVA 

We  find,  on  the  river  Itself,  navigation  Im- 
proTtmenta  which  sic*  a  river  traOc  15  ttmee 
gr'atei  than  that  movlnc  over  tha  Tennes- 
aee  River,  snd  we  find  thst  these  improve- 
t  were  built  at  a  far  leea  em«  par  ton- 
and  hava  lawMtad  ta  tar  fraatar  too- 
mnntm  tftui  tkoae  ■nwaWueted  by  the 

IneldantaUT.  the  average  cost  of  the  con- 
crete dama  built  by  the  TVA.  by  forea  ac- 
count, haa  bean  tramendoualy  greater  than 
tiM  coaoparaMa  eimerate  dama  boUt  by  gen- 
•ral  ou»>faa*ori  outstda  the  TTTA  srea  Ttaa 
;  at  TVA  ooncrate  daam 
10  yard.  Thoae  built  by  pnvaia 
avaraca  tBSa  per  cubic  yard.  Tte 
agist  of  hydioalacme  eonatructtoa 


stallatton  In  TVA  daraa  averagad  WIM  per 
kilowatt.  Thoae  buUt  by  private  coatraetora. 
includli^  the  Hoover  Dam.  averaged  g«1.60 
per  kilowatt. 

Ifela  iB  an  important  point,  beeauae  pro- 
ponaata  of  a  CVA  are  making  many  unau|>> 
ported  statcmeiUa  about  the  efllciency.  econ- 
omy, and  savtaga  effected  by  the  Authority 
type  of  managawient. 

The  frets  I  have  Just  cited  with  relation 
to  praaant  development  of  the  Columbia 
Baata  lad  Gov  Douxlaa  McKay,  of  Oregon,  to 
say.  about  the  propoaed  CVA:  "We're  doing 
fine.  Why  change?"  Six  of  seven  governors 
of  basin  Stataa  scree  with  Oovemor  McKay 
BjTht  percent  of  the  newspapers  agree.  Al- 
moat  all  tha  chambers  of  ct— area.  Indus- 
trial organixations.  and  water  vsots  agree. 

And  let  me  interpolate  e  thought  at  this 
point.  There  haa  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  CVA  cniaaders  to  call  ail  opponenu  of 
a  CVA  tools  of  the  Power  Trust  Why  that 
gtaoat  ot  Sam  Insull  should  stiU  bsunt  every 
diacuaalon  which  evea  remotely  touebaa  oa 
hydroelectrtc  power  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hcnaion.  but  let  ua  lay  that  ghoat  once  and 
for  kil.  The  truth  of  it  Is  that  ai7  organisa- 
tions In  the  Columbia  Basin,  representmg  a 
craaa  saetlon  of  the  basin's  entire  economv 
have  gone  on  record  to  date  in  opposition 
to  a  CVA  or  to  vaikey  autburtties  tn  geiipt-ul 
One  ftirther  thought  on  this  point.  I  am 
noa  a  spolctsnuin  (or  private  utuitie.s  1  um 
hara  as  s  citlxen  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment, and  at  some  personal  sacrifice.  Just  aa 
my  opponent,  as  r  publle  servant,  is  here  at 
some  sacrlBce  to  bis  preaalng  duties  as  A.s- 
slstant  SecreUry  of  the  Interior.  In  my  view 
a  private  utility  is  merely  one  of  many  phases 
of  free  inUtpHas  wfaoae  right  to  exist,  uid 
to  baule  for  exlpteuce.  Is  axiomatic  under  our 
Aaaarican  system.  If  the  people  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  wish  to  aboliah  private  power 
utUltier  they  already  have  the  means  to 
sboilsh  them,  through  existing  legislative 
proccaaea.  Their  summary  execution,  as  pro- 
poaed In  this  hill.  U  totally  unnaoasaary.  Let 
the  pecH>Ie  decide. 

McantinM.  the  private  uUlltlea  should  cer- 
.tainly  fight  (or  their  exisunce.  This  bill 
Is  their  death  warrant  In  the  Columbia  Basin, 
with  a  three-man  board  their  jtidge.  thalr 
Jury,  and  their  executioner.  Certainly  they 
should  flfht  such  a  bill  openly,  without 
apology  snd  to  the  last  ditch.  Their  battle 
is  under  the  banner  of  free  enterprise.  The 
defense  of  free  enterprise  is  the  defense  of 
the  American  system.  Therefore.  I  say, 
strength  to  their  arms. 

And  now.  let  us  consider  Senate  bill  1648. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  you  at  this  point  thst 
this  document  can  have  no  honest  or  Intelli- 
gent relation  to  the  proUaaaa  of  future  de- 
velopment In  the  Columbia  Baatn.  No  emer- 
gency  exists  here  No  river  basin  In  America 
has  more  cause  to  be  thankful  for  existing 
development  machinery.  No  river  basin  has 
leas  need  of  benevolent  theorlaa  and  alien 
experiments  In  government.  There  la  no 
rational  excuse  even  for  the  existence  ot  this 
bill. 

Unfortunstely,  this  bill  Is  the  product  of  a 
so-callad  liberal  school  of  thought  which 
haa  Invaded  the  vary  blglMat  piaoea  tn  our 
Oovernmant.  TIm  Dnltad  Stataa  of  America 
to  the  moat  powerful  Matlon  on  earth,  and 
tl»a  bulwark  and  80«a«a  ot  Ito  atrangth  U 
ttoa  fraa  aatariprlBa  ayataai.  Aad  at  tba  vary 
plnnaala  oC  mm  nUwitltlk.  wt  Bad  tlM  free  en- 
tarprlaa  ayalam  aadar  aiMaek  from  aU  aldea. 
It  li  beinc  ociiodad  and  eroded  and  under- 
mined by  an  ideology,  or  political  phlloaophy. 
which  arlgtnatad  outalda  the  boundarlaa  of 
tikia  Matloa.  aad  ovtald 
ot  rspttas— afciie 


lUla  acfaooi  ot  thought— «nd  you  can  eaU 
tt  liberal  U  you  wlab.  UMOgta  I  aaa  thlafc  ^ 

proaaaaaa  ot  rapraaaataltva  ■oaenuaeot  iMiva 
failed,  that  ptmmt  ahould  be  cantraliaad  la 


Washington,  that  ttaa 

good — must  be  reglmcntad  and  ragtiiatad  aad 

told  what  they  ntay  and  may  not  do. 

Thta  docunMnt  sssiinwia  that  the  people  ara 
no  longer  capable  ot  governing  themaelvea — a 
thaory  common  to  dictators  and  stata 
socialism. 

It  proposes  short  cuta  ta  fovamment — and 
each  aliort  cut  remofca  foramment  farther 
from  the  people.  The  principal  claim  of 
thoae  who  support  thto  bill  is  that  a  three- 
man  CVA  board  could  obtain  more  money  for 
needed  projecu  faster  than  Congreaa  now 
approprlatea  it. 

They  ara  **--— ^•*  by  their  own  argument. 
How  cuiild  thay  get  money  faster  except  by 
byi^assing  the  deliberation  of  Coograas? 
How  could  they  get  more  money  except  by 
bypassing  or  asatuning  Coograaa's  approprla- 
uve  powers?  I  would  like  to  bear  Mr.  David- 
son's reply  to  theee  two  questions. 

Let  us  never  tor^rt  one  basic  fact :  Cumber- 
some, creaking  and  ineflicient  thoufh  our 
praeent  processes  may  be.  tliay  rapraaaat  tlte 
highest  pinnacle  of  self-govammcnt  yet 
achieved  by  man.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement, certainly,  but  the  machln^|7  lor 
that  improvement  la  contained  within  our 
present  structure.  Any  short  cut  which 
affecu  that  basic  suucture — which  impairs  or 
abrldgaa  tba  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
thamaaleaB  Armm  not  represent  a  forward 
step  in  political  thottght.  It  is  a  backward 
step.  It  Is  reactionary.  It  la  democracy  In 
retreat. 

Our  praaaat  citialaal  eoiart  prooednrea  are 

Mr.  Dartdnal  logic  the  lynch  law  is  much 
man  rtltelant.  Jnat  hang  every  man  accused 
of  murder  It  arotild  bjrpass  much  argu- 
ment, save  the  Jurors'  time,  snd  save  the  state 
a  great  deal  of  expense.  But  the  man  being 
hanged  wouldn't  like  that  theory  at  all. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  chapter  and  verse 
in  8.  1M5.  Tou  probably  are  aware  that  this 
bill  creates  a  three-man  corpomtion  which 
will  tmve  almost  dicta t<vial  control  of  a  geo- 
graphical subdivision  of  the  Nation  larger 
than  the  combined  areaa  of  England  and  pre- 
war Germany.  Included  are  all  of  Waahlng- 
ton  snd  Oregon — except  the  Klamath  and 
Gooae  Lake  Basins — and  parts  of  Idaho, 
Nevada.  Utah,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

The  members  of  this  three-man  board  ara 
not  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Columbia 
Basin,  cannot  be  removed  from  ofBce  by  the 
vote  of  the  people,  and  ara  only  indirectly 
reaponsible  to  Congresa.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  approval  o<  the 
Senate  and  are  responsible  directly  to  the 
President. 

To  thia  three-man  board  will  be  turned 
over  the  management  of  all  waterways  de- 
velopment projects  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  all  iU  tributarlea:  all  funda  spproprlated 
by  Congreaa  for  theae  projects;  and  all  the 
existing  powers  and  functions  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  Bureau  cf 
Reclamation  and  tha  Oolambla  Baala  func- 
tions at  the  Army  inglnatrs 

Now,  If  the  bill  stopfiad  at  that  point — aa 
Mr.  Davldaon  Infers  that  It  dcua  aome 
thing  might  be  made  of  It.  We  need  more 
efBclency  in  Government,  and  perhaps  the 
merging  ot  thaae  three  touraaaa  mlglit  Itdp. 
But  that  Mat  tba  aubjart  of  tbla  debate. 
And  thst  lent  what  the  bill  says.  ReaiaiBbar 
Mr.  Davldaonli  statement  that  ao  aaw 
powera  are  created  by  this  bill.  But  notice 
wtiat  happens  when  enonaous  and  unre- 
atrletad  powers  are  ais^niad  up  In  one 
package. 

Thia  tluae-man  board  will  alao  have  the 
power  to  mnrtarmi  any  real  or  persi  nai  prop- 
erty ta  tlM  Oolaaitala  Basin,  including  water 
rigfata.  which  the  board  decidee  is  neceeaary 
for  Its  purposee. 

It  will  have  tlM  power  aot  oaly  to  produce, 
dutrtbute.  and  market  hydroelectric  power, 
but  It  can  Ax  retail  power  ratea  in  the  ra- 


glon.  That  simple  little  proviso  is  the  death 
warrant  for  private  power  utilities.  If  this 
bill  U  adopted,  with  this  proviso,  private 
utilities  of  the  basin  will  soon  be  as  extinct 
as  the  three-toed  horses  that  once  roamed 
the  plsteaus  of  eastern  Oregon. 

That  Isn't  all.  The  three-man  board  can 
spend  all  of  Ita  power  revenues  as  it  pleases. 
Remember,  there  is  a  potential  of  30.000,000 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  pxjwer  In  the 
basin — 43  percent  of  the  Nation  s  p  'ential. 
When  these  power  projects  are  all  de^loped. 
snd  the  power  la  sold  at  Bonneville's  present 
wholesale  rate— $17  30  per  kilowatt  year— the 
three-man  board  will  have  annual  revenues 
of  »62o.000.000  at  their  disposal. 

And  listen  to  this.  With  that  half  billion 
dollars  annually.  In  the  guise  of  research 
fscilitles,  experiments,  and  practical  demon- 
strations, the  three-man  board  can  build 
aad  operate  any  industrial  plant  they 
plaaar — of  any  type,  as  long  as  they  please- 
In  competition  with  existing  industries. 

And  that  Isn't  all.  The  three-man  board 
Is  made  almost  immune  to  the  appropriative 
proceasea  of  Congress  through  a  simple  but 
hlglily  effective  device.  When  the  board 
dreams  up — or  should  I  say.  initiates — a  new 
project  not  Included  among  the  scorea  and 
hundreds  of  projects  already  under  Its  com- 
plete control,  it  merely  Includes  the  new 
project  In  Ita  annual  report  to  Congress. 
Once  Congreas  approves  the  report  as  s  whole, 
the  appropriation  for  the  new  project  Is  au- 
tmnatlcally  approved,  and  the  board  can 
proceed  to  spend  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  new  project. 

And  finally,  what  are  the  qualifications  for 
membership  on  this  three-man  board"?  Per- 
aonally.  I  would  be  dubious  about  entru«tng 
that  much  power  to  three  angel  Gabriels — 
and  they  would  have  to  Identify  themselves 
as  angel  Gabriels.  But  let's  see  what  the 
bill  says.  Two  must  be  residents  of  the 
Columbia  Ba^n.  All  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Otherwise  their  sole  required 
qualification  Is  contained  on  page  5.  line  24. 
Let  us  turn  to  that  page.  "All  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  persons  who  profess  a 
belief  in  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  this 
act."  Now,  I  ask  you  gentlemen — and  all  of 
you  have  had  some  experience  with  corpora- 
tloaa — what  do  you  think  of  that  qualifica- 
tion for  memt>ership  on  the  board  of  the 
world's  greatest  corpjoration,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  one  of  the  most  powerful  adminis- 
trative poaitlons  It  is  possible  for  Congress 
to  create? 

As  far  as  the  two  Northwest  representatives 
on  the  three-num  board  Is  concerned,  thst 
qualification  would  exactly  fit  ex-Gov.  Mon 
Wallgren.  of  Washington,  who  has  already 
t>een  retired  from  public  olBce  by  the  voters 
of  tils  Bute. 

It  would  qualify  such  authwltles  In  Gov- 
ernment as  Senator  Guo*  TsTtoa.  of  Idaho, 
late  nuining-mate  of  Henry  Wallace,  who 
stated  m  debate  in  the  Senate  that  aU  tlieee 
Authority  proposals  are  socialistic — there  Is 
no  use  beating  around  the  bush  about  It. 
It  would  qualify  Dr.  Raver,  the  present 
BonnevUle  Poarer  Administrator.  It  would 
qualify  Mr.  Davidson,  who  works  in  Wash- 
lagtcm  but  maintains  his  legal  residence 
iMT*.  It  would  qualify  any  good  Democrat 
from  any  praelnct  in  the  se\-en  basin  States 
who  waa  atteaeted  by  a  Government  Job  pay- 
ing »17,500  annually,  and  with  probably  a 
lifetime  tenure,  since  tl»e  voters  of  the  tjasln 
could  not  remove  him  from  olBce. 

Now.  wtiat  doea  aU  tlila  mean?  As  we  ex- 
amine thU  documaat— aa  we  probe  through 
the  gamarrtltln  used  t»T  Its  supporters,  and 
the  daesp«lv«  language  of  the  bill  Itself— an 
titwf^ging  structure  emergaa.  It  is  a  structure 
>iLf«»  to  our  American  dcaiocracy.  neither 
IMaral  nor  State,  and  stripped  of  the  major 
aspects  of  representative  government. 

I  am  well  aware  that  CVA  supporters  do 
not   like   the   term   -superstate."    Yet   the 


term  precisely  fits.  If  I  have  not  deacribed  a 
superstate,  how  t)etter  can  It  be  described? 
And  I  ask  you.  in  all  fairness:  What  remote 
connection  Is  there  between  Mr.  Davldaon's 
benevolently  worded  pleas  for  more  efllclency 
and  coordination,  and  this  incredible,  dis- 
maying, and  alien  superstructure  of  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Davidson  says  that  a  CVA  will  bring  a 
little  bit  of  Washington  to  the  Northwest, 
because  the  three- man  board  is  required  to 
make  its  headquarters  here.  He  says  tliat 
brings  home  rule  closed  to  the  basin.  He 
says  that  the  board  must  rely  on  the  advice 
of  the  people  of  the  basin. 

But  that  isn't  what  the  bUl  says — and  it 
will  be  this  bill,  not  what  Mr.  Davidson  says, 
which  vrtll  become  the  law  of  the  land  if 
Congress  adopts  it.  Turn  to  page  2,  l>egin- 
nlng  on  line  20.  Note  that  the  board  mtist 
rely  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
people  to  the  fullest  jMracticable  extent.  That 
U  the  Joker.  The  board  Itself— and  only  the 
board — decides  what  is  practicable. 

Now  turn  to  page  4.  line  20.  "The  board 
sliaU  be  responsible  for  policy,  directive,  and 
general  supervisory  functions."  Thoae  are 
good  English  words.  They  mean  exactly 
wtiat  they  say.  The  board — alone — is  re- 
sponsible for  policy.  Groups  of  intareated 
but  naive  cltixena  may  appear  before  the 
board,  but  the  board.  In  Itt  wisdom,  decides 
what  Is  best  to  do. 

Let  us  continue,  from  the  bill  Itself,  to 
document  each  of  the  polnu  I  tiave  made. 

The  righU  of  condemnation?  Turn  to 
page  9,  lines  5  to  16.  Mark  them,  and  read 
tljem  at  your  leisure.  They  appear  to  ex- 
empt water  rights,  but  there's  a  Joker  in  it. 
That  Joker  turns  up  again  on  page  22.  Be- 
ginning on  line  19  and  contintiing  for  11 
lines  thereafter,  the  board's  complete  dis- 
interest in  water  rights  is  alBlnned  and  re- 
affirmed— and  there  are  added  two  provisos 
which  completely  nullify  all  this  exceUent 
verbiage  and  enable  the  board,  on  one  pro- 
text  or  another,  to  condemn  any  water  right 
anywhere  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Mr.  Davidson  says  that  no  private  utility 
can  be  condemned  t»y  the  CVA.  Let's  see 
what  the  bill  says.  Turn  to  page  20.  begin- 
ning on  line  13  and  mark  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph.  Those  lines  enable  the  Board  to 
fix  retaU  electric  rates— which  leaves  every 
private  utility  in  the  basin  at  the  boards 
mercy.  The  Portland  General  Electric  Co.. 
for  example,  today  obtains  more  than  half 
its  power  from  BonneviUe.  The  Board  could 
merely  say.  "You  are  charging  your  custom- 
ers too  much;  cut  your  rates  in  half," 
and  PGE  would  be  bankrupt  as  of  ttiat 
moment. 

Government  in  business?  Socialized  econ- 
omy?  Mr.  Davidson  scoffs  at  such  inggll 
tiona.  We  must  assume,  then,  tliat  Ift. 
Davidson  did  not  vrrite  Unea  i  to  4.  on  page 
10.  Thoae  four  lines  enable  the  three-man 
board  to  engage  in  any  industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  agricultural  business  they  please,  in 

competition  with  private  industry. 

Bypassing  the  apiaroprlative  powers  of 
Congreas?  Txim  to  page  28.  section  12.  be- 
ginning on  line  10.  Read  that  entire  section 
at  your  leisiure.  You  will  find  that  it  sets 
up  a  fund  In  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  the  three-man  lioard  may  draw  on  that 
fund  without  botlienng  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  OoDgreaa.  AU  power  revenues  go 
into  this  fund,  and  can  be  spent  at  the 
Board's  sole  discretion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  perfect  example  of 
a  stiort  cut  In  Government.  It  also  rejKe- 
sents  perfect,  documented  prooC  of  wtiat  I 
said  In  the  beginning:  Ttiat  when  you  take 
^.tettwg  powers,  and  strip  the  controls  from 
tbem.  you  tiave  a  dietatortfiip. 

Turn  to  page  S3.  Note  section  18.  entitled 
■•Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes."  You  under- 
stand. genUemen.  ttiat  existing  private  utUi- 
tles  In  the  basin  now  pay  an  average  ct  24 


percent  of  their  earnings  in  taxes  to  support 
our  existing  forma  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Naturally,  when  the  CVA  makes  will- 
ing sellers  of  all  these  utUltles,  and  takes 
them  over,  somettilng  sliould  tie  done  atiotit 
u-xea. 

This  section  Ultes  care  of  that  But  dont 
read  the  whole  section  now  The  next  four 
pages  don't  mean  a  thing.  Just  turn  to  page 
36  and  read  the  sentence  tieglnnlng  on  line 
19.  "The  determination  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  making  any  pay- 
ments under  this  section,  and  ot  the  amounU 
thereof,  stiall  be  final."  In  ottier  words,  when 
this  taxable  property  pasaea  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  CVA.  neither  the  cltlea.  ttie  coun- 
ties, the  SUtes,  nor  ttie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  tell  the  CVA  wliat  amounta 
shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of  uxes.  The  Uiree- 
man  board  decides  whether  to  make  any 
payments,  and  their  decision  is  final. 

Note  the  vagtie  wording  tlirough  moat  of 
the  bUl:  for  example,  page  14.  subsection 
5.  beginning  on  line  19.  Draw  a  circle  arotmd 
that  three-line  section.  It's  a  positive  JewaL 
What  Henry  Wallace  could  do  with  ttioaa 
ttiree  linea  couldn't  tiappen  today  in  Soviet 
Russia.  •  •  •  Suppose  you  tiad  up  to  a 
lialf  billion  dollars  each  year  to  play  around 
with,  and  the  voters  of  ttie  tiasln  couldn't 
renwve  you  from  office,  and  you  didn't  like 
our  profit  aystem.  and  tiad  some  glorloua  and 
starry-ayad  ttiaorles  almut  managed  economy 
and  wtaakaoC  Just  bow  would  you  foster  the 
use  of  mlBcral.  forest,  land,  water,  fish  and 
ottMT  resources  of  ttie  basin  to  assure  a  bal- 
anced and  sUtiie  economic  development? 
Particularly  when  you  were  tlie  sole  judge  of 
what  a  balanced  and  stable  economy  meant  ? 
You'd  have  a  better  time  then  on  any  Sons 
of  Norvray  picnic. 

And  don't  ttiink  for  a  mtanent  that  thia 
vi^aeneaB  Is  in  the  bill  by  accident.  The 
proponenU  of  this  bill  have  learned  in  the 
TVA,  and  In  the  BPA,  and  in  all  ttia  emer- 
gency measures  passed  during  tlie  depression, 
ttiat  when  a  section  Is  vague  It  is  elastic, 
and  when  it  is  elasUc  It  can  l>e  Into-preted 
liroadly,  and  a  broad  interpretation  meana 
nrere  power. 

Notice  the  last  section,  page  45.  tieglnnlng 
on  line  16.  Tliis  Is  to  Inform  ttie  Supreme 
Court  that  ttiis  act  atiall  tie  Uberally  con- 
strued to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  Con- 
greas and  so  forth.  Wtiat  are  ttie  pur- 
poses of  Congress?  Ttiey  are  not  found  tn 
the  generalities  and  tienevolently  worded 
pcooilaee  of  those  who  suppcvt  this  bill.  Tlie 
sole  clues  are  In  this  document,  in  black  and 
wtilte. 

In  dosing.  I  wlab  to  assure  Mr.  Davidson 
that  no  pCTBonal  aUgbt  waa  Intended  In  any 
of  my  remarks.  I  concede  ttiat  he  Is  sin- 
cere—If mistaken — In  tiis  political  ptilloa- 
ophy.  I  am  sure  tie  wUI  concede  ttiat  I  am 
equally  sincere — and  perhaps  equally  mis- 
taken— In  mine.  I  hope,  however,  that  he 
will  find  time  to  answer  two  specific  ques- 
tions. 

Question  numljer  one:  If.  as  Mr.  Davidson 
aasots.  ttie  purpose  of  a  CVA  is  merely  to 
coordinate  the  functions  of  ttiree  existing 
Federal  bureaus  in  the  Columbia  Baaln.  why 
doesn't  the  bill  say  Just  that  and  stop 
at  that  point? 

Question  numtier  two:  What  Is  the  specific 
meaning  of  linea  21  and  22  on  page  4  of 
the  tiill :  "Th»  lioard  stiall  lie  respcmsible  for 
policy,  directive  and  supervisory  functlona"? 
Does  tills  mean,  or  does  It  not  mean,  tliat 
the  txjard  retains  the  exclusive  power  to 
determine  policy,  regardless  of  representa- 
tions made  by  cltiaens  of  ttie  tiasin? 

I  am  stire  ttie  answers  to  theae  questions 
will  tie  helpful  to  every  citixen  of  tlie  Co- 
lumbia Basin,  and  to  the  Congreas  wtiich 
will  tie  caUed  uptm  to  delegate  lU  constitu- 
tional authority — pertiaps  Irrevocably— ac- 
cording to  ttie  intent  of  the  specific  words 
in  ttie  tiUl  tief  ore  us. 
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fkm.  That  simple  little  proTlao  Is  the  death 
warrant  for  private  power  utilities.  If  thia 
bill  U  adopted,  with  till*  proviso,  private 
utilities  of  tb*  basin  will  soon  be  as  extinct 
as  the  three-toed  horses  that  once  roamed 
the  plateaus  of   eastern  Oregon. 

That  isn't  all.  The  three-man  board  can 
spend  all  of  its  power  revenues  as  It  pleases. 
Remember,  tliere  Is  a  potential  of  30.000,000 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  pxjwer  In  the 
tMtfin — 43  percent  of  the  Nation  s  p  *entlal. 
When  these  power  projects  are  all  de^loped, 
and  the  power  Is  sold  at  Bonneville's  present 
who^Mle  rate — tl?  50  per  kilowatt  year— the 
three-man  board  will  have  annual  revenues 
of  $625,000,000  at  their  disposal. 

And  listen  to  this.  With  that  half  billion 
dollars  annually.  In  the  guise  of  research 
fscllltles.  experiments,  and  practical  demon- 
strations, the  three-man  board  can  build 
•Bd  operate  any  Industrial  plant  they 
|d«ase — of  any  type,  as  long  as  they  please- 
In  competition  with  existing  industries. 

And  that  isn't  all.  The  three-man  board 
Is  made  almost  Immune  to  the  appropriative 
processes  of  Congress  through  a  simple  but 
highly  effective  device.  When  the  board 
dreams  up — ot  should  I  say.  Initiates — a  new 
project  not  mcluded  among  the  scores  and 
hundreds  of  projects  already  imder  Its  com- 
plete control.  It  merely  Includes  the  new 
project  tn  Ita  annual  report  to  Congress. 
Once  Congress  approves  the  report  as  a  whole, 
the  appropriation  for  the  new  project  Is  au- 
t(»natlcally  approved,  and  the  board  can 
pgoeeed  to  spend  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  new  project. 

And  finely,  what  are  the  qualifications  for 
membership  on  this  three-man  board'*  Per- 
sonally. I  would  be  dubious  about  entrusting 
that  much  power  to  three  angel  Gabriels — 
and  they  would  have  to  identify  themselves 
as  angel  Gabriels.  But  let's  see  what  the 
bill  says.  Two  must  be  residents  of  the 
Columbia  Basin.  All  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Otherwise  their  sole  required 
qualification  Is  contained  on  page  5.  line  24. 
Let  us  turn  to  that  page.  "All  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  persons  who  profess  a 
belief  in  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  this 
act."  Now.  I  ask  you  gentlemen — and  all  of 
you  have  had  some  eKpertence  with  corpjora- 
tlons — what  do  you  think  of  that  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  on  the  board  ot  the 
world's  greatest  corporation,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  one  of  the  most  powerful  adminla- 
trative  positlona  it  is  possible  for  Congress 


term  precisely  fiu.  If  I  have  not  described  a 
superstate,  how  better  can  It  be  described? 
And  I  ask  you.  In  all  fairness:  What  remote 
connection  Is  there  between  Mr.  Davidson's 
benevolently  worded  pleas  for  more  efficiency 
and  coordination,  and  this  Incredible,  dis- 
maying, and  alien  superstructure  of  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Davidson  says  that  a  CVA  will  bring  a 
little  bit  of  Washington  to  the  Northwest, 
because  the  three- man  board  Is  required  to 
make  its  headquarters  here.  He  says  that 
brings  home  rule  closed  to  the  basin.  He 
says  that  the  board  must  rely  on  the  advice 
of  the  people  of  the  basin. 

But  that  isn't  what  the  bill  says — and  it 
will  be  this  bill,  not  what  Mr.  Davidson  says, 
which  will  become  the  law  of  the  land  If 
Congress  adopu  It.  Turn  to  page  2,  begin- 
ning on  line  20.  Note  that  the  board  must 
rely  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
people  to  the  fullest  jMracticable  extent.  That 
U  the  Joker.  The  board  Itself— and  only  the 
board — decides  what  Is  (siurticable. 

Now  turn  to  page  4,  line  20.  "The  board 
shall  be  responsible  for  policy,  directive,  and 
general  supervisory  functions."  Those  are 
good  «"g»'*b  words.  They  mean  exactly 
what  they  say.  The  board — alone — Is  re- 
sponsible for  policy.  Groups  of  Interested 
but  naive  citizens  may  appear  before  the 
board,  but  the  board,  in  iU  wisdom,  decides 
what  is  best  to  do. 

Let  us  continue,  from  the  bill  itself,  to 
doctmient  each  of  the  polnu  I  have  made. 

The  rlghU  of  condemnation?  Turn  to 
page  9.  lines  5  to  16.  Mark  them,  and  read 
them  at  your  leisure.  They  appear  to  ex- 
empt water  rights,  but  there's  a  Joker  In  It. 
That  Joker  turns  up  again  on  page  22.  Be- 
ginning on  line  19  and  continuing  for  11 
lines  thereafter,  the  board's  complete  dis- 
interest tn  water  rights  is  afBrmed  and  re- 
affirmed— and  there  are  added  two  provisos 
which  completely  nullify  all  this  exceUent 
verbiage  and  enable  the  board,  on  one  pwro- 
text  or  another,  to  condemn  any  water  right 
anywhere  In  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Mr.  Davidson  says  that  no  private  utility 
can  be  condemned  by  the  CVA.  Let's  see 
what  the  blU  savs.  Turn  to  page  20.  begin- 
ning on  line  13  and  mark  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph.  Thoee  lines  enable  the  Board  to 
fix  retau  electric  rates— which  leaves  every 
private  utility  In  the  basin  at  the  board's 
mercy.  The  PorUand  General  Eectrtc  Co., 
for  example,  today  obtains  more  than  half 


percent  of  their  earnings  In  taxes  to  support 
our  existing  forms  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Naturally,  when  the  CVA  makes  will- 
ing sellers  of  all  these  utUltles,  and  takes 
them  over.  s<Hnethlng  should  be  done  about 
t^xes. 

This  section  Ukes  care  of  that  But  dont 
read  the  whole  section  now  The  next  four 
pages  don't  mean  a  thing.  Just  turn  to  page 
36  and  read  the  sentence  beginning  on  line 
19.  "The  determination  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  necesatty  of  making  any  pay- 
ments tinder  this  section,  and  of  the  amounts 
thereof,  shall  be  final."  In  other  words,  when 
this  taxable  property  passes  Into  the  con- 
trol of  the  CVA.  neither  the  cities,  the  coun- 
ties, the  States,  nor  the  Caognm  ot  the 
United  States  can  tell  the  CVA  what  amounu 
shall  be  paid  In  lieu  of  uxes.  The  three- 
man  board  decides  whether  to  make  any 
payments,  and  their  decision  is  final. 

Note  the  Tague  wording  through  most  of 
the  bill:   for  example,  page   14.  subsection 
5.  beginning  on  line  19.    Draw  a  circle  around 
that  three-line  section.    It's  a  positive  Jewel. 
What  Henry   Wallace  could  do  with   those 
three  lines  couldn't  happen  today  In  Soviet 
Russia.     •     •     •     Suppose  you  had  up  to  a 
half  billion  dollars  each  year  to  play  around 
with,  and  the  voters  of  the  basin  couldn't 
renK>ve  you  from  office,  and  you  didn't  like 
our  iH^flt  system,  and  had  some  glorious  and 
starry-eyed  theories  about  managed  economy 
and  whatnot.  Just  how  would  you  foster  the 
use  of  mineral,  forest,  land,  water,  fish  and 
other  resources  of  the  basin  to  aasuxe  a  bal- 
anced   and   stable   economic   development? 
Particularly  when  you  were  the  sole  Judge  of 
what  a  balanced  and  stable  economy  meant? 
You'd  have  a  better  time  then  on  any  Sons 
of  Norway  picnic. 

And  dont  think  for  a  moment  that  this 
vagnenaas  is  In  the  bill  by  accident.  The 
{Hoponents  of  this  bill  have  learned  In  the 
TVA.  and  In  the  BPA.  and  In  all  the  emer- 
gency measures  paswirt  during  the  depression, 
that  when  a  section  Is  vague  It  is  elastic, 
and  when  It  is  elastic  it  can  be  Interpreted 
broadly,  and  a  broad  Interpretation  meaas 
more  power. 

Notice  the  last  section,  page  45.  beginning 
on  line  16.  This  is  to  Inform  the  Supreme 
Court  that  this  act  shall  be  Uberally  con- 
strued to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Con- 
gress and  so  forth.  What  are  the  pur- 
poses of  Ccmgress?  They  are  not  found  In 
the  generalitlea  and  benevolently  worded 
Dnvnlaea  of  those  wbo  ■unuott  this  bill.    The 
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altboofh 
eiil- 
frtth  1.1 
■i  of  Um  popMlattan.  On«m  to  I 
n  piTBiiit  (tf  (h«  bmlnw  tmOmm 

tbc  IsveM  rau  oi  inert  aw  In 
In    tha    mtVm    United 
1M4  and  IMT    Only  WMb- 
mttUtMm  acataa.  UmI  a  iitriaii  «ar- 
lac   tlUa   pariotf.     That    pvta   OratOB   aid 
aa  Me  «7  and  Mol  «■.  iMpiillnly. 
«<  a«r  M  tat  at.    WUh  our 
la  poytilatlaa  te  UUa  araa.  we 
bad   to  ipicad  tiM  UMoaa  aMO^  a 
af  pcQ^la. 
I  bava  baam  aooM  aay  let  tbaaa  paopla  go 

U  w«  bMN  no 


tbat  ibla  la  a  ^ac- 
to  ttgoad 
With  • 
It  of  tlM  laa4  aiaa  o(  Um  Uattati 
|«t  vttb  oaJy  S  pctecnt  of  ita 

wttJi  Um  sraat  natux^     •    iMMi  af  tlUa 

«f  tlUa 


aaivad  that  no  otUlty  aball  connaet  a  naw 

whldi  vooJd  prnt«i  tbouaan^  of  naw 
an  aoc  ifolMtac  naw  planta  ban 
thatr  ap^leaUoaa  for  alaetrlc  power  have  had 
to  ba  iifuanl. 

The  Martbwaat  baa  <a  percent  of  ttoa  Ha- 
ttoa'a  phoiphata  <iipoalto.  bat  pjodowa  anly 
Ipiiwl  uf  tha nmaal phoaphata  faniUatw. 
At  tha  mnm  tiaaa.  tiuplaiiai  In  tha  rafkn 
need  at  least  imjIM  tooa  of  ptonaphati  a 
yaav.  whtah  to  aMHh  mom  ttwB  thay  now  get 

to  oMala  they  are  paylac  bista  tral«ht  ratas 
to  hawa  tbcm  ahtpped  froaa  tha  Tannaaac 
Vhttcy. 

Tha  ■arthwaak  hM  »  pcrvant  of  tha  Na- 
UoB^  poMaUaHy  hilgatito  tonda,  «ut  water 
new  la  betnf  aappltad  to  but  half  ol  than. 
Aft  tiM  lamt  tlaaa.  alaaoat  three-loortha  of 
tha  ■•■toTlsatcd  crop  landa  in  tha  ragloa  an 
ba  a  aaMotoa  or  cntMal  stau  of  eroaloii.  bo- 
■aa  from  croplands  avacage  about  60.- 
toaa  annoalty.  from  range  lands  36.- 
In  the  Palotac  oountry  of  aaat- 

loainc  I  torn  at  mpmttft  tm  atari  hMhcl  of 
RTBln  ttaay  vw. 

The  Morthwaat  baa  4t  pareent  of  the  Na- 
tlon'a  laaMliiliit  aaw  timber.  Inciuding  Its 
land  at  virgin  Umber,  but  theae  re- 
are  shrinking  rapidly,  and  mon  than 
to  be  rcforeatcd. 
Tha  Havthwaai  could  have  a  great  inland 
ly  from  the  PaciiVc  Ocean  to  Lewlaton. 
distance  equal  to  the  navigable 
I  at  tha  Rhiue — but  only  laaa  than  ana- 
at  thto  potential  water  highway  has 
wmpmyfoA  tor  rtver  navlcstion. 
The  Colunibta  River's  unique  Ashing  indus- 
try, valued  at  approximately  (30.000.000  a 
to  now  batog  thnatened  with  destruc- 
>n  of  certain  dams 
prelinUnary  work  hav- 
A  10-ycar  program  for 
runs  has  been  rtairtoart 
Federal  a«enclsa  tntar- 
eetad  In  rtvar  davatopaaant.  but  It  Is  now 
almcwt  2  rears  behind  schedule  for  lack 
of  adequate  funds.  One  of  the  main 
for  tha  lack  of  tha  aaoaaaary  appropriations 
to  tha  f aUure  to  have  thto  prohlam  oadantood 
by  tha  budpai  oMdals  snd  the  Oongraaa  In 
relation  to  the  over -all  program. 

Tha  Horthvest  has  Important  mineral  de- 
poalta  which  are  famlUar  to  all  of  yuu.  but 
tha  graat  bulk  of  tham  Ua  In  the  ground 
undeveloped. 
Tha  Horthwaat.  wbJIa  trylag  to  awve 
to  steadily  toatng  aaaata  In  gnat  ua- 
itroUad  flooda.  Loat  iprli^  for  tnatanaa. 
the  Columbia  on  a  raaipapa.  In  addition  to 
taking  »1  Uvea,  daatrayad  nan  than  «100.- 
OMjOM  worth  at  proparty. 

Many  have  tha  raaponaibUlty  In  the  devai- 
opasent  of  tha  natural  resource*  of  this  are* 
The  buBinasB  eommunlty  must  take  the  lead 
in  prodtKlng  and  using  thcaa  raaouicas  and 
la  adaoocl^  tha  capital  which  to  nacaasary 
lor  aoMlvatad  hHtnaaa  acUvlty  Btata  aad 
ila  have  a  graat  tnteraaC  In 
of  the  taa  baas.     Tbs 


M-       by  tha 


Indian  owner - 

at  deOan  have  already  been  spent 
WatanX  OovaraaMot  In   the  PaciAc 


Iforthwast  In  order  to  do  Its  share  of  the 
job.  but  tha  amount  that  the  Oovemment 
can  devote  to  thaae  purposes  to  ncceesarlly 
limited.  It  to  caaential.  therefore,  that  we 
get  our  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  spent. 

It  to  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the  1060 
budget  for  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
devotad  to  what  must  be  considered  fixed 
payaaanU  for  national  security.  Thto  In- 
cludes tH.SM^MMKW  for  the  armad  aarvtces. 
•5M  ^OO.OOP  for  services  and  payaaents  to 
vettiBOS,  $5,500,000,000  for  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  M.TOO.OOO.OOO  for  Interna- 
tional affairs.  InclxxUng  BCA. 

At  tha  moat  then,  only  34  percent  of  the 
Padaral  budgat  to  left  for  what  we  might 
call  domestic  use.  Some  part  of  thts  34  per- 
cent will  be  spent  In  the  Ndrthweet  for  the 
numerous  activities  In  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  engaged. 

It  to  generally  conceded  that  the  rlvcr- 
ragulatlon  Job  to  one  that  should  be  done 
by  tha  Mdaral  Oovemment.  Whatever  op- 
poaltion  exiati  to  not  qtieatlonlng  the  daatra- 
bUlty  of  ajnUwIMng  floods.  oonatroeUi^;  a 
navigation  ehanaal.  pradwilng  power,  and  Ir- 
rigating lands,  but  eowiaa  from  thoae  spedflc 
Interests  who  hare  a  fear — and  often  a  legltl- 
matc  one — that  their  Interests  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  rtver-rcgulatlon 
program. 

Tha  eapltal  requirements  for  these  river 
projects  are  stupendous.  Orand  Coulee  Dam. 
together  with  Its  Irrigation  works,  to  now 
aatlnaatad  to  cost  approalraataly  9730.000.000 
While  the  Irrigation  works  alone  will  run  ap- 
proximately •533.000.000.  the  Irrigators  are  In 
a  poBltlon  to  pay  only  $86,000,000  of  thto  ex- 
peodlture.  This  leaves  approximately  $450.- 
000.000  In  Irrigation  costs  which  must  and 
will  be  paid  back  to  the  Treasury  out  uf 
power  revenues.  Of  course,  power  revenues 
must  atoo  pay  back  the  $180,000,000  of  con- 
struction costs  which  to  allocated  to  power. 

When  you  add  a  $460,000,000  Irrigation 
subsidy  to  the  coet  of  the  power  facilities, 
the  amounts  Involved  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  no  agency  except  the  Federal  Govern- 
it  will  undertake  it.  As  Mr.  Dawaoo  B. 
preaident  of  the  Hamilton  Mattooal 
Bank,  Chattanooga,  said  in  commenting  on 
TVA:  "I  sm  against  the  principle  of  Oovem- 
ment In  buslncaa.  But  the  Joib  on  the  Ten- 
nessee was  one  for  Ouvernment."  I  am  sure 
we  Will  agree  that  the  Job  on  the  Columbia 
to  alao  one  for  Government. 

If.  however,  we  capact  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  do  the  Job  on  the  Columbia  and  its 
trlbutarlaa.  we  are  going  to  have  to  preaent 
a  oompleta  flnanclal  picture  to  the  Congnas 
la  order  to  Juatify  the  necessary  capital  ad- 
"nie  Federal  agencies  operating  In 
tba  reaourca-development  field  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  cannot  now  present  such  a  picture 
to  the  rniigian  imdv  th^tr  pnaaat  toctolk* 
tive  authortaatlaaa. 

As  a  banker,  yoa  would  want  to  aae  eom- 
ptetc  botiae  plana,  and  have  all  other  purXi- 
nent  data,  before  you  lent  a  man  nwney  to 
conatrtict  a  house.  Tou  wouldn't  be  saUs- 
fiald  with  only  an  electrlc-wlrlng  diagram,  or 
only  a  cost  estlnuite  on  the  roof,  or  only  an 
appraisal  of  the  laad. 

ItMlay.  however,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Oongrcaa  are  ta  the  poaitioa  of  mak- 
iag  a  large  in  vestment  In  the  Pacific  North- 
wast  without  having  In  band  all  the  facts  ra- 
lating  to  that  invcatment.  Flgtiratlvely 
speaking,  one  Federal  agency  buys  the  land, 
another  designs  the  roof,  a  third  does  the 
phuBbtag.  a  fourth  makaa  the  working  i 
tacB.  aad  so  on.  Unfortunately,  hov 
then  to  no  fHMral  oontractor,  ao  ilagle 
a«ency  or  afaU  which  brUaga  all  thaae  plans 
Itmataa  tofathcr  into  a  single  statt- 
■ach  ageacy  with  Its  separate  pro- 
gram goea  separately  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  the  Preaident,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. Bach  agency  makaa  its  requests  to  a 
separata  aoBBUttce  of  ttie  Cnngrsaa     It  is 


not  stirprlsing.  therefore,  that  our  present 
Federal  Investment  In  the  Northwest  is 
haphazard. 

While  tre  are  spending  $530,000,000  to  bring 
Into  production  new  farm  land  near  Grand 
Coulee,  we  aie  spending  comparatively  little 
to  hold  present  soil  on  the  land.  During  last 
year's  flood,  for  Instance,  topeoll  equivalent 
to  1,300  farms  of  80  acres  each  washed  down 
the  Columbia. 

The  Hoover  Commission  on  Reorganlxa- 
tlon  of  the  Government  has  reported  that 
"the  public  lands  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation  have  all  been  tied  together  by  na- 
ture •  •  •  only  the  Oovemment  Insists 
on  tresting  them  separately  •  •  •  the 
function  of  river  development  is  a  multi- 
purpose one,  cutting  across  many  of  the  uul- 
functlonal  agencies,  experience  has  shown 
that  parceling  out  river-development  respon- 
sibilities among  these  functional  agencies 
producca  endldaa  conftislon  and  conflict.  A 
plan  for  the  development  of  a  river  besln 
cannot  be  devised  by  adding  together  the 
special  studies  and  the  special  recommenda- 
tions of  unifunctlonal  agencies  concerned 
respectively  with  navigaUon.  nood  control, 
irrigation,  land  drainage,  pollution  abate- 
ment, power  development,  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply,  fishing,  and  recreation. 
Theae  varied  and  sometimes  conflicting  pur- 
poaea  must  be  put  together  and  integrated 
In  a  single  plsn  of  development." 

Who  are  the  men  who  made  this  report? 
The  Chairman,  as  you  all  know,  was  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  President  of  the  United 
SUtea,  and  now  a  life-insurance  executive. 
And  among  the  members  of  the  task  force 
from  whose  report  the  Commission  quoted  we 
find  Ralph  Carr,  former  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado; Leslie  A.  Miller,  former  Governor  of 
Wyoming;  Horace  M.  Albright,  president  of 
United  SUtes  Potash  Co.;  Donald  McLaugh- 
lin, president  of  Homestake  Mining  Co..  and 
others.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
these  men  cannot  be  charged  with  being 
radical.  They  are  concerned  with  finding 
the  most  effecUve  and  economical  method  of 
managing  Federal  expenditures,  which 
means  the  elimination  of  waste  motion  and 
duplication. 

I  can  add  further  examples  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  have  faced  as  a  result  of  this 
divided  responslblUty  lor  what  is  In  essence 
a  single  task.  Many  of  you  wUl  remember 
that  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  disputed 
publicly  for  many  months  as  to  which  of 
them  would  build  HeUs  Canyon  Dam.  Lucky 
Peak  Reservoir.  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  and 
others. 

Although  there  are  now  only  two  Federal 
dams  operating  In  the  Columbia,  and  both 
of  them  as  yet  are  operated  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  power  production,  there  la  inescapable 
conflict  among  three  agencies  on  releasing 
water  from  these  dams.  It  took  a  number 
of  weeks  and  numerous  letters,  telephone 
calls,  and  meetings  to  decide  upon  the  re- 
lease of  water  from  Grand  Cotilee  this  spring 
to  diminish  the  flood  danger.  If  this  can 
happen  with  only  two  dams  operating,  one 
can  envUlon  the  chaos  which  will  result 
when  there  are  a  dceen  or  more  dams  on  the 
river,  unleaa  we  have  a  single  water  master 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  who  can 
control  the  flow  for  navigation,  irrigation. 
and  power  production  as  one  switchyard 
master  bosses  the  movement  of  all  trains  in 
a  railroad  terminal. 

The  design  of  generators  to  be  Installed  In 
the  Army-buUt  McNary  Dam  was  a  matter 
of  controversy  between  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  Army  engineers,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  to  market  the  power  from 
the  dam.  asksd  the  Army  tc  order  generators 
of  low  reactance.  Such  generators  would 
coat    $3,000,000    more     than    generators    of 


higher  reactance,  but  the  low  reactance  gen- 
erators would  make  it  poesible  to  transmit 
the  power  produced  at  McNary  Etom  with 
one  less  circtiit  on  the  Bonneville  transmis- 
sion system.  The  cost  of  such  a  circuit  waa 
aathaated  to  be  $10,000,000.  so  that  the  net 
MTing  from  using  the  low  reactance  gener- 
ators would  be  about  $7,000,000.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  was  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  transmission  problems,  pre- 
ferred the  higher  reactance  installation. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  waa  Inter- 
ested because  of  its  responsibility  for  the 
design  of  generators  at  Army-built  dams. 
After  18  months  of  three-cornered  negotia- 
tions and  correspondence,  extent^ing  from 
April  1947  to  October  1JH8.  the  matter  waa 
finally  settled,  not  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
but  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  so  again  we  come  to  the  question: 
What  is  the  most  elBcient  use  of  the  limited 
funds  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
available  for  the  development  of  resources  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest? 

The  answer,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  to  em- 
bodied in  the  projxisal  for  a  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  which  to  now  being  consid- 
ered by  both  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
proposal,  before  It  was  even  embodied  In 
draft  legislation,  before  even  Its  drafters 
knew  what  specific  provision  It  would  con- 
tain, was  denounced  as  socialism  and  com- 
munism. Is  is.  I  ask  you,  socialistic  or  con»- 
munlstlc  to  be  efficient?  Private  enter prtaa 
has  boasted — and  properly  so — of  its  efll- 
ciency  as  a  contribution  to  making  our  de- 
mocracy great.  Why  should  not  this  same 
eOciency  be  applied  to  Government?  The 
Hoover  Commission  and  other  studies  have 
shown  that  the  existing  Federal  agencies  as 
now  organized  are  not  capable  of  doing  the 
resources  development  Job  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  and  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  mere 
efficient  management  Instrtiment  be  utilized? 
Let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  is  involved  in 
this  CVA  proposal,  which  deals  exclusively 
with  existing  Federal  funcUons: 

First,  the  CVA  would  absorb  the  three 
agencies  now  concerned  with  water  and  power 
functions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These 
are  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  their  place  will  be  a  single 
agency  which  can  more  effectively  and  more 
economically  handle  navigation,  irrigation, 
power  transmission,  and  flood  control,  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Government 
under  existing  law. 

Second,  the  CAV  will  provide  aU  of  us— 
and  particularly  the  President  and  the 
Congress — with  a  single  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  resource  development  in  the  region. 
Although  the  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  soil  erosion,  forest  management, 
recreation,  pollution  control,  nalnerals  de- 
velopment, et  cetera,  will  not  be  absorbed 
in  the  CVA.  they  will  contribute  to  con- 
structing a  program  covering  all  their  activi- 
ties as  well  as  those  of  the  CVA.  One  agency, 
however,  the  CVA,  will  be  held  responsible  for 
creation  of  this  program  and  review  of  it 
annually  to  keep  it  abreast  of  changing  re- 
quirements, and  also  for  presenting  to  Con- 
gress a  cordlnated  budget  as  a  guide  for 
appropriations  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  CVA  will  provide  a  maxlmxim  of 
home  rule,  a  larger  participation  by  the 
people  who  live  in  the  region  in  the  Federal 
administration  of  these  acUvltles.  The  CVA 
will  have  its  headquarters  In  the  region. 
All  of  Its  directors  will  live  here,  and  two 
out  of  three  of  them  must  be  bona  fide  resi- 
dents before  appointment.  Not  only  State 
governments,  but  groups  representing  the 
various  Interests  In  the  region,  will  have  a 
voice  In  the  decisions  of  the  CVA  through 
membership  on  its  advisory  boards  and  coun- 
cils.    Final   decisions  will   be   made   in   the 


region  Instead  of  In  Washington.  D.  C.  as  at 
present. 

Fourth,  Congreas  retains  Its  control  over 
CVA  as  It  does  ov«'  the  existing  Federal 
agencies  operating  in  the  region.  All  new 
projects  and  activities  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  Congreas.  Once  approved,  how- 
ever, projects  can  be  carried  to  compleuon 
as  rapidly  as  possible  without  waiting  lor 
annual  appropriations  from  Congreas. 

For  these  and  other  reasona.  President 
Truman  recommended  to  the  Oongreaa  the 
establishment  of  a  CVA  He  has  stated  that 
the  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Adminisuation 
represents  the  most  eSective  mechanism 
which  has  yet  been  sugiaated  for  speedy  and 
complete  development  of  the  rich  resourcea 
of  the  Pacific  Nc»thweat.  We  need  it  now. 
not  only  to  guide  new  Federal  Investment 
In  the  region,  but  also  to  create  quickly  an 
economic  base  for  further  growth  of  businOM* 
industry,  and  agriculture. 


Sale  to  Permanente  Metais  Corp.  of  Certaia 
Aluminum  Plants,  Etc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHU4GTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  1  < legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Government  gets  out  of  a  wartime  busi- 
ness on  terms  wliich  are  ol  mutual  bene- 
fit to  the  Government  and  to  the  private 
interests  Involved  most  of  us  have  rea- 
son to  be  pleased.  The  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  concluded  a 
sale  to  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp.  of 
certain  aluminiun  plants  and  facilities 
which  have  heretofore  been  operated  by 
Permanente  under  Government  leases. 
In  a  letter  which  Admiral  Paul  A.  Mather 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration  wrote 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
CLELLANl  on  July  28  there  Is  included 
a  full  explanation  of  the  transaction.  I 
think  ail  Senators  will  benefit  from  read- 
ing a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Admiral 
Mather  thoughtfully  sent  to  me.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoM, 
as  follows: 

juLT  ae.  i»4». 

Hon.   JOHW   L.   licCUBXAN, 

Chuirman.  Committee  on  EipenditureM 
in  the  Executive  DepartmenU. 
United  States  Senate, 

WaaKingtou,  D.  C. 
Dua  BkMAToa :  In  order  that  you  and  your 
committee  may  continue  to  be  informed  ol 
significant  actions  taken  by  War  Asseu  I 
think  it  may  be  helpful  to  you  to  be  advised 
of  a  current  sale  which  we  think  to  be  of 
BCHne  moment  and  which,  we  believe,  reflects 
credit  on  our  operations. 

War  Asseta  has  concluded  a  sale  to  the 
permanente  liietals  Corp.  of  certain  alumi- 
num plants  and  facilities  heretofore  oper- 
ated by  Permanente  under  leases  with  early 
termination  dates.  These  plants  are  an 
alumina  plant  at  Baton  Rouge.  La  .  an  alumi- 
num smelting  plant  at  S-xikane.  Wash.,  and 
a  rolling  mUl  at  Trertw-wd.  Wsrh.  Ttie 
price  agreed  upon  for  the  sale  of  theae  planta 
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U  ttt.OOO.OOO.  Tb«  m1«  M  tn  •ccordanc* 
with  Ut«  policy  or  th«  Oovernrotnt  to  m*ke 
final  ittiipaial  of  lu  lnt«r««t  tn  warttsM 
plants,  and  Is  subject  to  nxctx  national  ae- 
cuntjr  clauses  as  ib«  Munttions  Board  may 
prwcrlb*. 

At  tbs  end  ot  the  war  OoTcmnMot-owned 
alumlntuD  fsclllUes  bad  an  alumlmm  pvo- 
or  approKUaately  3.3004100.000 
ir  yar.  Apwt  mmi  tbe  Rernolds 
Oo.  which  hsd  privately  owned  facUl- 
(•  or  product  nc  160  000.000  pounds 
per  year,  tbe  only  prlrstely  owned  fMllttlM  of 
tJUe  character  were  tboee  of  the  AMaitaum 
Co.  of  Amerlea  wboee  total  productive 
caprlTT  •«  tbe  doae  ot  the  war  was  tOO.OOO.* 

Iteglnntnc  vttll  tbe  first  lease  of  s  wartime 
alumlottm  factUty  back  tn  April  1944.  the 
Surpltts  Property  Board  through  lu  various 
tfai^nMcd  ^encles  and  later  the  War  Aascu 
A^BlBlMntton  have  raade/-eyery  effort  to 
laaw  tbe  dispoeal  of  aluminwn  faculties  In 
A  ■■n-ir-  calculated  to  effe^ste  competl- 
tloa  tn  tbe  aluminum  Industry 

Tbe  Miministrators  of  thA^  surplus-prop- 
erty functlona  bore  in  mind  continually  the 
proTlsaoQ*  ct  tbe  Surplus  Property  Act  and 
also  tbe  optnlon  of  Jtidge  Hand  In  the  case  of 
tfi«  VntUd  State*  of  Amcrtce  t.  IA«  Alami- 
aam  Compmny  of  AmeruM  ( U8P  (2)  416). 
Tbe  afore^ld  act  and  opinion  admonished 
tbam  to  Utep"—  of  the  war  aurpltis  aluminum 
faculties  m  the  msnner  best  suited  to  estab- 
lish competition  In  the  aluminum  Industry. 

As  ts  evidenced  by  the  original  snd  supple- 
MMktal  reports  on  slumlnum  plants  and  la- 
Mtttas  fUed  with  the  Congreaa  under  aectlon 
19  of  tbe  Surplus  Property  Act.  It  waa 
deemed  advisable  In  Implementing  tbe 
■poiwtbllities  to  estsblUh  tnte- 
eonpeCttlon.  inasmuch  as  the  Oov- 
it  owned  only  two  alumina  planU.  tt 
only  practical  to  create  two  competitors 
for  the  Aluminum  Ck>.  of  America.  Due  to 
tbe  large  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  es- 
tabttoh  an  appropriate  competitive  position 
and  to  the  relative  uncertainties  of  the  in- 
dtwtry.  tt  wus  deemed  advlssble  to  commence 
of  Oovernment  aluminum  facilities 
leases,  with  renui  payments  pr^l- 
eated  tn  part  on  Arm  mlnlmums  and  In  part 
on  production  results. 

After  considering  the  prospective  operators 
of  this  type  of  (sclllty.  It  was  determined  to 
lease  one  set  of  Integrated  plauts  to  the 
Bcynolds  Metala  Co  and  another  to  the  Per- 
if  Metals  Corp.  With  these  leases 
tvo  eorporatlona  entered  Into  the  alu- 
•eld  in  a  substsntlal  way  and  be- 
tween them  aoon  were  producing  approxl- 
mstcly  flO  percent  of  the  basic  virgin  alu- 
minum ingot.  With  the  experiences  they 
bare  acquired  and  markets  which  they  have 
It  would  appear  the  time  has 
trben  the  experiments!  period  csn  be 
practically  at  an  end.  Therefore, 
if  tbeae  corporations  arc  to  property  effectu- 
ate eeonomles  and  adequately  handle  the  ob- 
lulseoenT  factors  of  a  rapidly  developing  In- 
dustry they  should  be  In  a  poaltion  of  own- 
ership or  lu  equivalent. 

In  considering  ownanhlp.  as  s  general  pol- 
icy, we  take  Into  coaeMtarallon  the  prospec- 
tive purcbaaar's  operating  and  financial  prob- 
lems Consirtent  with  the  protection  of  tbe 
Oovemmetii'B  interest,  our  dupoeal  terms 
are  Aaed  to  permit  retention  by  the  purcbaa- 
er  of  adequate  capital.  W:ih  the  foregoing 
In  mind,  negotutlons  have  been  conducted 
with  Pvrmanente  for  the  purchase  of  the 
tbrae  plants — an  alumina  plant  an  aluml- 
nam  plant,  and  a  rolling  mUl— Hermsnente 
liSflag  piflowrtj  purcbsaed  from  the  Oov- 
MiiwtiBt  •  MmB  rtMWlniim  plant  at  Taooma. 
Waab..  and  a  fabrleattng  plant  at  Newark. 
Ohio.  Pair  value  for  theae  three  plants  was 
astabltshed  by  us  st  MS.OOO.OOO.  and  Perma- 
nente's  otter  of  purchase  was  $33,000,000.    la 


making  Its  offer.  Permanente  considered 
several  alternatives:  a  long-term  lease  such 
as  Is  presently  held  by  tbe  Reynolds  Metals 
Co  ;  the  construction  of  their  own  new  la- 
cUlties.  snd  the  purchase  of  the  aluminum 
and  aluminum  planu  with  contemporaneous 
cancelation  of  the  Trentwood  lease  and 
transfer  of  the  fabricating  activities  to  New- 
ark. Ohio.  It  was  felt  the  Oovernmenfs  In- 
terests and  responslbllltfes  were  best  pro- 
tected and  discharged  by  a  single  dlsp<Mal  of 
all  three  aforesaid  plants  to  one  purchaser. 
Consequently,  a  counter  offer  was  msde  by 
War  AsseU  of  $38,350,000  representing  85 
peroeat  of  our  estlmsted  fair  value.  After 
prolongMt  negotiations  a  purchase  (.'Ic*  ^^ 
•36.000.000  was  agreed  upon,  representing  80 
percent  of  that  fair  value. 

The  terms  of  the  disposition  provide  for 
a  down  payment  of  5  percent  and  purchase 
money  mortgage  or  mortgage  over  a  period 
of  25  years  with  Interest  rate  of  4  percent. 
This  permits  Permanente  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  lew -fixed  charges.  Unless  Perma- 
nente elects  to  prepay  the  entire  obligation, 
the  payment  of  4-percent  Interest  will  re- 
sult in  an  over-all  ultimate  sales  recovery 
of  853.000.000  which  figure  approximates 
the  depreciated  original  Investment  In  the 
fscilitles  Likewise,  If  the  prlncipsl  pay- 
ments sre  made  as  acheduled  with  Interest 
and  without  prepayment,  the  Government 
will  recover  approximately  W  percent  of 
acquisition  cost,  when  It  ls<  taken  Into  con- 
sideration that  the  Oovernment  has  already 
reoalved  approslmately  lafl.OOO.OOO  .'rom  the 
operattaaa  of  these  facilities 

Aluminum  Is  on  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  list  of  the  Munitions  Board,  snd 
that  Board  has  advised  thst  It  considers  tt 
tn  the  best  Intereat  of  the  Oovernment  for 
War  Assets  to  accept  aluminum  In  lieu  of 
caeb  under  aectlon  304  (c)  of  Public  Law 
m  Blgbty-flrst  Congreaa,  the  present  law 
under  which  liquidation  of  War  Assets  is 
l>eUig  processed.  Section  304  (c)  provides 
few  the  acceptance  by  the  Oovernment  of 
that  type  of  material  Instead  of  cash  psy- 
ments  due  on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
surplus  property.  War  Assets  has  sgreed  to 
permit  Permanente  to  subetltute  tn  lieu  of 
caMb  payments  at  current  market  prices  at 
tlraee  of  deliveries  24.000,000  pounds  of 
aluminum. 

It  ts  expected.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1B50, 
to  practically  complete  the  liquidation  of 
tbe  former  War  Assets  Administration,  and 
to  leave  therefrom  the  most  minimum  prop- 
erty management  problem  and  to  place  in 
private  hands  the  title  to  practically  all  Oov- 
ernment aaset.^  generated  during  World  War 
11  and  determined  to  be  surplus  to  the  Oov- 
emment'i  needs.  This  dispoeal  to  Perma- 
nente we  consider  to  be  In  line  with  thut 
project  and  we  hope  that  we  ahall  be  -\b!e  to 
effect  sale  of  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  sur- 
plus Oovernment  facilities  present  In  the 
hands  of  lessees. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  sale  to 
Permanente  on  the  Indicated  terms  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  In  the  best  Interests  uf  tbe 
Oovernment  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Ownership  rather  than  lease  places  the 
Corporation  In  a  stronger  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

3.  The  replacement  of  leases  cancelable 
on  relatively  ahort  notice  at  the  option  of 
lessee  and  the  sutjstttution  therefor  of  firm 
obligations  under  purchase-money  mort- 
gages places  the  Oovernment  In  a  more  se- 
cure economic  position  as  to  the  future. 

S.  The  sale  subjecu  the  plants  to  the  na- 
tional security  clause  which  Is  not  incident 
to  the  leases. 

4.  The  sale  continues  to  get  tbe  Oovern- 
ment out  of  business. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PAtTL  L.  Mathbi. 
Admintstrator,  WAA. 


The  Okie  Farm  Bareaa  Federatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  1  Hegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  National  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
tion has  flooded  the  country  with  a 
pamphlet  called  Sudden  Death  on  Main 
Street.  This  Main  Street  is  in  Pata.stcala. 
Ohio,  and  the  charge  is  that  the  Licking 
County  Farm  Bureau  Is  threatening  to 
destroy  Moore  Farm  Service  by  opening 
a  branch  there.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricokd  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  situation  which  I  think  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate,  in  that  it 
throws  a  different  light  on  this  picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Htm*     ASa     THF     rACTt*     BEHIND     THK     LICKING 

couMTr  rABM  suszAu-Mootc  rASM  snvicx 

CONTtnVOST 

Late  last  summer  the  Outvtlle  Hay  tt 
Oraln  Co.  (5  miles  east  of  Pataskslai  was 
offered  for  sale.  The  Licking  County  Farm 
Bureau  Investigated  snd  found  the  price 
was  too  high.  The  president  of  the  Farm 
Buresu  co-op  board  and  Eldon  Lust,  man- 
ager, surveyed  the  railroad  facilities  and 
possible  locstions  In  the  community  and 
found  a  tract  of  land  nenr  Pataskala  that 
was  suitable.  Immediately  a  real-estate 
agent  was  contacted  who  In  turn  contacted 
owners  of  tbe  tract  and  was  able  to  secure 
an  option. 

Early  last  winter  John  Moore,  owner  of 
Moore  Farm  Service,  which  Is  an  elevator  at 
Pataskals.  had  become  HI  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment and  rumors  had  It  that  he  was  going 
to  sell.  At  the  same  time  approximately  200 
farm  people  In  the  neighborhood,  through  a 
aeries  of  1 1  meetings,  had  requested  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  establish  a  branch  at  Pataskala. 
It  was  felt  that  before  building.  Mr.  Moore 
should  be  conucted  to  see  If  he  would  be 
willing  to  sell. 

Mr  Moore  said  that  because  of  his  111 
health  he  had  considered  selling  but  would 
like  to  have  a  few  days  to  think  It  over. 
Meanwhile  his  son.  Howard,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Borden  Co.,  had  decided  to 
go  into  partnership  with  his  father. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Moore  called  Mr  William- 
son and  said  he  didn't  want  to  sell  He  had 
run  an  ad  meanwhile  seeking  public  senti- 
ment as  to  whether  he  should  remain  In 
business.  In  the  ad  Mr.  Moore  said,  "Mr. 
Williamson  and  his  associates  felt  that  the 
privately  owned  grain  and  Implement  dealers 
In  this  community  were  not  offering  ade- 
quate service  to  the  farmers."  Mr.  WUllam- 
son  detUes  this  statement.  It  was  tbe  farm- 
era  themselves — approximately  200  of  them — 
who  felt  that  their  service  was  not  sdequate 
and  that  they  should  petition  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau for  a  branch. 

Mr.  Moore  also  stated  In  the  ad  that  "they 
(the  Farm  Bureau)  offered  to  buy  our  Patas- 
kala btulness:  In  the  event  we  would  not  sell, 
they  would  erect  a  buUdlng  on  land  on  which 
they  have  taken  an  option,  and  In  that  way 
gel  the  business  of  this  community."  Ac- 
cording to  WUllamson  that  statement  U  only 
partially  true.  It  la  true  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau  Investigated  buying  the  Pataskala  busi- 
ness. Both  Lust  and  Williamson  felt  that 
before  uklng  the  lasue  before  tbe  board  they 


should  contact  Moore  to  discover  bis  sentl- 
mMits.  Slnoe  it  bad  been  rumored  that 
Moore  wovUd  sell  anywsy.  it  was  only  logical 
that  he  should  be  contacted  before  another 
project  was  started. 

Mr.  Moore  had  also  printed  In  the  ad  "'But 
w?  are  leading  It  up  to  you — our  customers — 
whether  you  wish  to  deal  with  us  whose 
family  has  been  In  this  community  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  or  to  deal  with  a  nattorxal 
organization,  as  was  stated  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau representatlTes."  This  statement  was 
never  made  by  the  Farm  Bureau  representa- 
tives. The  Ucking  County  Farm  Bureau  Co- 
operative Association  is  by  no  means  a  large 
national  organization.  Last  year  It  did 
$864,000  worth  of  business,  paying  beck  to 
farmers  nearly  $31,000  In  stock  dividends  and 
patronage  refunds. 

It  la  not  known  how  many  farmers  re- 
sponded to  Mr.  Moore's  ad,  but  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  as  many  resjwnded  as  had  already 
petitioned  for  t)etter  service  through  the 
Farm  Btireau. 

The  National  Tax  Equality  Association  In 
picking  up  this  Incident  made  these  staie- 
menU.  "When  the  big  tax-exempt  co-op  came 
along  and  said  "SeU  out  or  well  oi?en  up 
across  tbe  street,"  the  Moores  appealed  to 
their  customers.  They  found  plenty  of  en- 
couragement to  stay  In  bualncss.  But  this 
famUy.  like  Diany  other  small-business  peo- 
ple, are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  tax 
exemptions  and  other  unfair  advantages  giv- 
en to  co-op  corporations  are  Insurmountable 
In  a  competitive  way.  Tax  favoritism  en- 
ables the  co-ops  to  threaten  them  with 
•sell  out  or  we'll  run  you  cut  t)ecau8e  of  our 
tax  advantages'." 

It  U  readily  seen  that  the  NTEA  has 
viciously  distorted  the  facts.  In  the  16- 
year  history  of  the  Ucking  County  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association,  no  busl- 
nesB  In  the  county  has  faUed  because  of  co- 
op competition.  "SeU  out  or  we'll  open  up 
acroae  tbe  street"  was  not  the  attitude  the 
Farm  Bureau  representatives  took  in  con- 
tacting Mr.  Moore  at  any  time. 

The  Pataskala  standard  came  out  May  13 
with  a  fron^  page  news  story  Indicating  that 
Mr.  Moore  had  decided  to  stay  in  buslneae 
since  "answers  came  In  by  the  score."  the 
article  said.  '•Through  the  mail,  over  the 
telephone,  and  In  person."  "No  single  re- 
ply was  In  favor  of  selling  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau." ^any  farmers  In  the  neighborhood 
bad  estimated  that  Mr.  Moore  was  getting 
leas  than  one-third  of  the  farm  business  in 
the  community.  The  article  went  ahead  to 
explain  the  editor's  Uck  of  facts  on  the  Farm 
Bureau's  tax  status  and  made  an  offer  to 
teU  tbe  Farm  Btireau's  side  of  the  story.  In 
another  column  a  writer  named  Harvey  who 
conducts  a  regular  feature,  told  of  his  re- 
turn trip  from  Florida.  "Another  thing  I 
found  out"  he  said,  "on  my  return  that  made 
me  boU  was  tbe  fast  one  the  co-op  tried  to 
put  over  on  John  Moore  and  I  really  got  a 
kick  out  of  the  neat  way  John  handled  the 
situation  •  •  •■  I  am  Informed  they 
bring  in  non-American  products,  handle 
little  known  merchandise,  pay  no  taxes,  re- 
turn stock  In  lieu  of  cash  dividends  and 
claim  they  are  a  nonprofit  organization. 
There  Is  a  profit  and  you  can  be  sure  of  that. 
But  who  gets  It?  That  is  the  question  that 
Is  bothering  a  good  many  farmers  these 
days.  I  am  looking  into  the  situation  and 
I  think  ni  have  some  more  information  In 
tbe  near  future.  In  the  meantime  you  can 
rest  assured  that  when  you  uade  with  John 
Moore  tbe  entire  investment  renaalns  in  this 
community." 

On  May  36  an  interview  with  Eldon  Lust. 
manager  of  the  Licking  County  Farm  Bureau 
Co-op.  was  made  by  the  editor.  The  editor 
said  In  part.  "The  standard  cannot  yet  claim 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  tbe  co-op  but  we  wUl  attempt  to 


give  a  sunamary  of  tbe  Interview."  He  went 
ahead  to  try  to  explain  the  tax  status,  but 
made  a  very  poor  report.  He  claimed  all 
tbe  way  through  that  the  co-op  was  not 
paying  its  share  of  taxes. 

On  June  3  Harvey  had  received  a  letter 
tnnn  "Moee."  Moee  had  asked  why  with 
a  net  earning  of  $31,573  for  tbe  last  fiscal 
year  the  Farm  Bureau  could  not  use  the 
money  to  finance  a  plant  at  Pataskala, 
"Who  has  this  money  and  what  is  it  being 
used  for?"  he  asked.  Harvey  answered  the 
question  with  a  letter  from  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  in  the  person  of  Homer 
E.  Marsh  who  reported  that  regular  tax- 
paying  corporation  with  the  identical 
amount  of  Income  would  have  paid  $9,000 
in  Federal  income  tax  and  went  ahead  to 
explain  other  tax  deductions.  It  ended  up 
with  this  statement:  "I  think  that  if  the 
farmer  was  told  that  he  had  to  pay  income 
taxes  on  his  patronage  dividends  when  not 
received  in  cash,  he  woiild  Insist  that  his 
cooperative  pay  such  dividends  In  cash  in- 
stead of  giving  him  a  worthless  piece  of 
paper  and  keeping  the  cash  for  expansion." 
Farmers  in  this  commtinity  who  have  in- 
vested a  considerable  amount  in  their  local 
coc^ratlve  resent  this  statement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  each  dollar  due  on  out- 
standing stock  in  the  Licking  County  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association  approxi- 
mately $1.35  is  back  of  it. 


C«relc«$  N«Ty  Flyo's 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  for  our  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Ser\-ices  to  question  the  higher 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  in  the  other  armed  services,  relative 
to  measures  they  have  been  using  to  curb 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  pilots  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  Every  one  of  us  is 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  tragic 
crash  Saturday  over  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  This 
crash,  according  to  eyewitnesses,  was  the 
direct  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of 
a  NavT  fighter  pilot  who  was  at  the  con- 
trols of  his  plane  when  it  sheared  off  a 
section  of  the  Eastern  Airlines  transport. 
Apparently  this  pilot  had  succumbed  to 
a  common  human  frailty  to  "show  off." 
Sixteen  persons  went  to  a  flaming  death 
because  this  pilot  failed  to  exercise  rea- 
sonable judgment  in  a  highly  haatardous 
flight  area. 

Of  course,  none  o2  us  can  say  definitely 
what  motivated  the  Navy  pilot,  or  what 
he  was  attempting  to  do,  at  the  time  of 
the  tragic  crash.  He  was  killed,  and  no 
board  of  inquiry  has  made  a  report.  But 
all  the  witnesses  seem  to  agree  that  he 
was  stunting  in  one  of  the  most  heavily 
air  traveled  areps  In  the  entire  United 

Of of Ac 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Navy  should 
take  immediate  st^ps  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion that  such  accidents  will  not  happen 
again  in  the  future.  With  all  the  Nation 
over  which  to  fly,  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ocean  areas  on  each  side  of  us  in 
wiiich  to  train,  it  seems  to  me  partictilarly 


stupid  that  Navy  flyers  should  choose  the 
area  over  New  York.  New  J&sej,  cff  any 
other  heavily  populated  areas  for  train- 
ing maneuvers  or  for  stunt  flying.  Two 
other  commercial  transport  pilots  on  a 
rival  southern  air  line  Saturday  reported 
being  buzzed  by  Navy  fighter  pilots.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  pilots  either 
were  under  orders  from  someone  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  fool  tricks,  or  have  had 
so  much  leeway  in  their  activities  as  to 
become  flight  happy.  I  know  that  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  extend  s3ntnpathy  both  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Navy  flyer  and  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  16  persons  who  were 
killed  in  the  transport  crash.  This  type 
of  thing  is  doubly  tragic  because  it  is  so 
useless,  so  wasteful,  and  so  avoidable  by 
the  exercise  of  common  Judgment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  will  join  with 
me  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Navy  immedi- 
ately gives  a  report  of  this  tragedy  and 
what  measures  are  being  taken  to 
strengthen  its  code  of  flight  practices  so 
that  such  an  accident  wiU  never  again 
blot  the  Navy's  peacetime  record. 


Dr.  Ralph  J.  BviKhe  Skoald  Continae  Hit 
Good  Work  as  UN  Mediator  for  PaleitiiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATiyCS 
Monday,  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche  has  made  an  unfortunate  mis> 
take  In  ending  his  ta.sk  as  United  Na- 
tion's mediator  for  Palestine.  He  has 
asked  that  his  functions  be  transferred 
to  a  United  Nations  Commission,  giv- 
ing as  his  reason  that  the  military  phase 
of  the  conflict  in  Palestine  is  over.  Un- 
fortunately, reports  reach  us  that  such 
military  phase  of  the  conflict  is  not  over. 

There  are  armistice  agreements  with 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries,  but  they 
may  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on.  The  peace  may  only  be  tem- 
porary, not  permanent. 

In  the  Arab  press,  there  appear  daily 
demands  that  war  against  Israel  be  re- 
sumed. Here  are  some  typical  examples 
of  the  Arab  threats  of  renewed  war 
against  Israel  as  they  appear  in  the 
Arab  press: 

According  to  tbe  Cairo  Al  Maarl  of  May 
8.  1949,  Azzam  Pasha  declared  that  tbe  Arabs 
had  better  not  uust  tbe  Jews,  but  rather 
expect  them  at  any  time  to  break  the  armi- 
stice and  other  agreements  concluded  with 
them.  The  Arabs  on  their  part  should 
therefore  be  prepared  for  any  sudden  emer- 
gency. He  said  he  did  not  think  It  far  from 
possible  that  the  Jews  would  sxuTJrlse  the 
Arabs  with  further  aggression.  The  member 
states  of  the  Arab  League  should  stand 
united  as  one  body  so  as  to  stifle  any  ag- 
gresiiTe  attempu  tbe  Jews  may  come  to 
think  of. 

■me  Iraqi  Ministry  of  Defenee  at  Bagdad 
puhlisbed  a  statement  regarding  the  efforts 
of    tbe    Irsql    Army    In    the    ""'' 


•» 
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"Achar    Sa'a"    of 
least     th«     Arab 


»nt  UTS  that  tb«  untta  now  re- 
tvnttDC  boin«  ar«  doing  ao  only  In  order 
to  real  and  pr*p*r«  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Boly  Jehad  at  a  suitable  time.  It  goes  on 
to  say  that  U  the  resulu  In  general  did  not 
satisfy  the  Arab  pcoplea.  this  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  army,  which  will  always  be  pre- 
pand  to  fttUUl  lU  BlMlOB  m  Palestine,  de- 
fend U»  eoubtry  aatf  tmm  to  the  aid  of  any 
Arab  country  In  danger. 

Mohamed  Kl  Taabt  In 
Wgfv^:  ~Ths  world — at 
world — today  knows  that  Hitler  was  neither 
a  wicked  man  nor  an  oppressor,  as  repre- 
Mnt«d  by  Jewish  propaganda.  He  was  just 
an  MMTgetic  ruler  who  dealt  with  the  Jews 
m  th«y  deaerred  It.  Perhaps  peace'  will 
oooM — but  It  win  be  an  official  peace  be- 
tween the  goTcmments  only.  The  Arab  peo- 
ples will  never  know  peace  with  the  Jews. 
but  wUI  continue  to  tell  the  world  that  a 
blood  feud  exists  between  them  and  those 
Jews.  •  •  •  They  will  always  remember 
what  happened  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  refugees.  •  •  •  Until  Allah  will 
••Bd  them  the  Savior,  the  T<>eder.  •  •  • 
▲  new  Hitler  wUl  rise  amoo^rt  the  Arabs, 
woe  to  you.  you  Jews!" 

Asml  Maahaahlbl.  the  noanager  of  the  Ram- 
aUah  radio  ataUon.  in  his  talk  in  BnglUh 
broadcast  on  May  IB.  1M9:  "Thousands  of 
boys  are  receiving  mltlUry  training  and  the 
gtrls  are  leam.ng  first  aid  "  (He  asked  for 
the  return  of  all  the  refugees  to  their  homes 
and  added:  i  "We  hsve  been  sttacked.  mur- 
dsted.  robbed,  ruined— but  we  shall  carry 
our  burdens  aad  when  the  tlnM  comes  we 
shall  ahow  what  material  we  are  made  of. 
We.  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  shall  neither  for- 
get nor  forfflve  " 

Dr.  Bunche  Indeed  shuts  himself  in  an 
Ivory  tower  it  he  believes  real  peace  has 
desccaded  upon  Palestine.  Israel  sits 
opoa  a  powder  keg  which  the  Arabs  may 
ignite  any  day. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  If  the  United 
Nations,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Bimche. 
twiddles  Us  thumbs  and  assumes  a  do- 
nothing  attitude.  Despite  the  paper 
armistices,  the  conciliation  and  media- 
tion processes  must  continue. 

Under  the  guise  and  subterfuge  of 
treaty  agreement.^.  Britain  has  now 
lifted  the  arms  emt>argo  to  Arab  nations. 
Vast  quantities  of  small  arms  are  pour- 
ing intoSgypt.  Iraq.  Syria.  TrancJordan. 
Lebanon,  soon  to  be  followed  by  hesrier 
equipment  and  artillery.  Against  whom 
will  these  arms  be  used?  Only  against 
Israel  In  a  "Holy  Jehad." 

Also  France.  I  am  informed.  Is  arm- 
ing the  new  Sjrrian  dictator.  Marshal 
Zaylm.  Dr  Bunche  only  encourages 
such  action  by  his  unfortunate  action. 
I  hope  he  reconsiders. 

Our  Government  should  demand  (D 
the  continuation  of  all  arms  embargoes 
m  the  sensitive  area  of  the  Near  Bast, 
and  <2>  continuation  of  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  in  toto. 


Mace  Potent  Hoote  Symbol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 


or  HTW  Jl 

Bl  THX  HOC7SX  OP  RXPRCSKNTATIVBS 
Monday.  August  1.  1949 

ICr  CANFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur 
Sylveitter.  well-known  corraspondent  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.>  Evening  N«w».  U  th« 


author  of  a  most  Interesting  article  on 
the  history  and  functions  of  the  House 
mace.  It  appeared  In  the  News  last  Sun- 
day and  readias  follows: 

Macs  Porwmt  Boms  Symbol— Tmiorr  Bx- 
f*Trt*  Bbawunc  Mkmbxxs  oa  Casjuxd  Doww 
AiBLK.    It    Has    Nsvn    FAUn)    To    Qtmx 

OUTtmSANCES 

(By  Arthur  Sylvester) 
Washtnctow— Before  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives  could  begin  doing  business  In  the 
temporary  quarter*  Ifs  occupying  while  the 
-'Capitol  is  being  repaired.  »40<)  worth  of  sym- 
bolic soTereignty  had  to  be  properly  placed 
That  is  th-  mace,  aside  from  the  nag.  the  only 
visible  symbol  of  Pederal  Government  au- 
thority and  as  old  ss  the  Government  Itself. 
Consisting  of  13  ebony  rods  bound  with 
sliver  wrappings  and  topped  by  a  silver  eagle 
astride  a  silver  globe,  it  looKs  somewhat  like 
a  drum  ms)or's  bston  But  its  4fl  inches  of 
historic  might  are  used  not  to  beat  rhythms 
but  recalcitrant  Coogreeemen.  In  its  dP>  it 
has  quelled  book  throwtag.  fist  nghtlng.  and 
other  disorders. 

The  mace  was  provided  for  In  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  during  the  First  Con- 
gress in  1789  The  original  symbol  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  whose  duty 
is  to  preserve  order  on  the  floor,  was  destroyed 
when  the  British  burned  the  Capitol  In  1814. 
It  was  replaced  by  a  mace  of  painted  wood 
until  1841.  when  the  present  mace  was  made 
as  a  reproduction  of  the  original  by  William 
Adams,  of  New  York,  a  silversmith. 

MooiaM  nrNcnoM 

Aside  from  its  historical  associations,  the 
mace  has  a  present-day  function.  When  the 
House  is  called  to  order  each  day  an  assistant 
sergeant  at  arms  places  the  mace  on  a  cylin- 
drical pedeeUl  of  poUahed  green  marble  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker's  desk.  Once  the 
Speaker  calls  the  House  In  session  the  mace 
begins  lu  silent  but  Important  part  In  the 
House  proceedings. 

lu  position  tells  Members  at  once  whether 
the  House  itself  is  in  session  or  In  Committee. 
When  the  nuice  is  at  the  Speaker's  right  the 
former  is  the  situation.  But  when  the  House 
resolves  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
the  mace  u  removed  to  a  lower  white  pedestal 
by  the  desk  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

These  varying  positions  are  significant  to 
lileml}ers.  becsuse  218  Members  must  be  pres- 
ent to  constitute  s  quorum  for  business  In 
the  House.  Only  100  are  necessary  when 
the  House  Is  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  In  view  of  Its  value  today  the  mace 
cost  little.  There's  an  Item  In  a  statement 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  contlngfent  fund  of 
the  House  for  1841-43  which  reada:  "William 
Adams,  a  mace  for  Hall.  H.  R..  $400." 

DSSICNID    BT    JBimSON 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  designed  the 
mace.     The  13  rods  are.  of  course,  emblem- 
atic of  the  Thirteen  Original  States.     The 
globe  U  set  with  the  Western  Hemlapbere  in 
front  under  the  eagle's  back.    In  creating  this 
part  of  the  form  and  ceremony  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Jeflerson  drew  on  history.     A  heri- 
tage ot  the  great  days  of  Rome,  the  mace 
waa  used  as  a  symbol  of  authority  by  Britain's 
House  of  Commons,  after  which  the  House  of 
Representstlves  was  modeled. 

In  recent  years  the  Speaker  has  seldom 
had  recourse  to  the  mace  to  restore  order. 
"The  Huuae  will  please  t>e  In  order  ":  "The 
Chair  requests  order";  "Will  the  gentlemen 
cease  their  audible  conversation  or  retire  to 
the  cloakroom?"  These  are  the  traditional 
requesu  of  the  presiding  officer,  punctuated 
at  times  with  his  gavel.  Occasionally  the 
Speaker  says:  "Will  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
pleaee  assist  me  in  reaturlng  order." 

This  calls  for  that  ofBcer  to  walk  Up  the 
center  alale  and  wave  Members  to  their  seats. 
If  there  U  real  disorder,  the  lUial  request  Is 
given  by  the  Chair:  "The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
wlU  preeent  the  nukce  oa  Um  loor  of  the 


House."  The  mace  Is  then  carried  up  the 
center  aisle  and  back  to  the  rostrum.  Thla 
usually  does  the  trick. 

ALWAYS    WOaiCS 

But  if  there  are  fisticuffs  between  two 
Members,  as  has  happened,  then  the  mace 
U  thrust  between  the  offenders  as  a  silent 
order  to  desist  and  never  has  this  failed  to 
quiet  the  situation. 

It  worked  one  exciting  day  In  1847  when 
Robert  C.  Wlnthrop.  Massachusetts  Whig, 
became  Speaker.  A  charge  by  Representative 
Duer  of  New  York  that  Mr.  Meade  of  Vir- 
ginia was  a  dlsunlouist  brought  a  retort  from 
Mr  Meade 

•It  U  false." 

"You  lie."  countered  Mr.  Duer.  Mr.  Toombs 
of  Georgia  swung  a  fist.  Mr.  Bayly  of  Vir- 
ginia got  In  the  fray  and  It  looked  like  a 
free-for-all.  Sergeant  r.t  Arms  Sargent  pre- 
sented the  mace,  every  one  subsided  and  Mr. 
Wlnthrop  took  the  chair. 

There  have  been  other  exciting  occasions 
when  it  saved  the  day.  It  ended  a  fist  fight 
between  Illinois  and  Iowa  In  the  middle  aisle 
in  1880.  Three  years  later  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  was  forced  to  arrest  Repreaentatlvea 
Heard  of  Missouri  and  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky until  they  apologized  and  subsided. 
There  was  a  rough  time  In  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress  when  Representative  Bartlett  of 
Georgia  toesed  a  volume  of  the  United  States 
statutes  at  a  Pennsylvania  Member  and 
chased  s  New  York  Congressman  up  the  mid- 
dle aisle  with  a  knife. 

NOT    trSXO    LATU-T 

During  1917  Tom  Heflln.  of  Georgia, 
swapped  punches  with  Patrick  Danleld  Ncv- 
ton  of  North  Dakota.  Later  a  fellow  Alabam- 
an asked  Mr.  Heflln  why.  if  he  favored  going 
to  war.  he  didn't  enlist  himself.  Mr.  Heflln 
went  after  him  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
went  after  the  mace. 

But  there  hasn't  been  a  rumptu  calling 
for  the  mace  since  1933:  just  one-punch  af- 
fairs. Representative  Claiencb  Cannon, 
Democrat,  Mlasourl.  once  House  parliamen- 
tarian, aays  the  boys  are  too  busy  today 
for  rough  stuff  There  used  to  be  figbta 
Just  from  boredom,  he  says. 

At  the  end  of  a  hard  day,  in  fact  every 
day,  the  mace  goes  back  to  the  oiBce  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  There  It  Is  locked  up  \ui- 
der  a  light  which  bums  constantly.  That  la 
out  of  respect  to  Its  symbolic  significance. 


One  Handred  and  Fifty-one  Taxes  Found 
on  Loaf  of  Bread 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OSEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Earl  Rlchert.  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  August  1.  1949: 

OnX  HUNOaiS  AND  FlTTT-ONX  TaXXS  FoiTMO  ON 

LoAT  or  BazAD 
(By  Earl  Rlchert) 

Without  digging  very  deep,  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation has  found  151  hidden  Federal  and 
State  taxes  on  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Selected  for  study  was  a  loaf  made  and 
sold  In  Indianapolis. 

And  counted  only  were  the  Federal  and 
SUte  taxes  paid  by  the  grocer,  the  baker, 
the  concerns  supplying  the  Ingredients  that 
went  directly  into  the  bread  snd  the  raU- 
roada  that  hauled  the  ingredienta. 


Mo  local  taxes  were  counted  nor  wa*  any 
attempt  made  to  add  In  taxes  paid  by  such 
far-back  factors  In  the  chain  of  production 
M  the  farmer  who  grew  mheat  or  the  manu- 
facturer who  made  the  pans  for  the  bakery 
ovens. 

CatOCES  AND  BAXEB  PAD 

The  researchers  for  the  Tax  Poundstlon.  a 
tax  study  organization,  found  that  the 
Indianapolis  grocer,  a  smal'  independent, 
paid  four  Pederal  taxes — Individual  income 
tax.  15  percent  tax  on  his  telephone.  3  per- 
cent tax  on  transportation  of  property,  and 
20  percent  on  his  safety -deposit  box. 

The  baker,  a  large  national  corporation 
that  owns  its  trucks,  paid  Federal  taxes— 
a  corporation  Income  tax.  stamp  taxes  on  its 
security  tranafers  and  Issues,  the  telephone 
tax.  the  telegram  tax  of  25  percent,  the  trans- 
portation tax  of  15  percent  for  officials  travel- 
ing on  company  business,  the  transportation 
of  property  tax.  the  safe-deposit  tax,  and  the 
1  paroent  o*  pay  roll  social  security  tax. 

Toge'-her.  the  grocer  and  baking  concern 
paid  15  State  taxes,  with  the  bakery  paying 
four-fifths  of  them  because  of  its  corporate 
status  and  the  gasoline  and  motor  vehicle 
taxes  on  its  trucks.  Included  In  the  State 
taxes  paid  by  the  baking  concern  was  four 
corporation  taxes  paid  In  Delaware  since  the 
concern  Is  chartered  there.  Both  the  grocer 
and  the  baker  pay  an  Indiana  groes-lncome 
tax  (m  their  operations. 

KIU.  AND  BtnaOAP.  TOO 

The  Kansas  City  flour  mill  from  which 
came  the  flour  paid  seven  Federal  taxes  and 
eight  Mlssonrl  State  taxes.  And  the  raUroad 
that  hauled  the  flour  to  Indianapolis  paid 
Ave  ^deral  taxes  and  a  varying  numt>er  of 
ta«iM  to  each  of  the  SUtes  through  which  It 
operates— Missouri.  Illinois,  and  Indiana  on 
this  particular  haul. 

The  sugar  that  went  into  the  bread  came 
from  a  large  refining  concern  In  New  Orleans 
and  the  refiner  paid  eight  Federal  taxes  and 
six  Louisiana  State  taxes.  The  railroad 
haulliig  the  sugar  to  Indianapolis  also  paid 
five  Federal  taxes  and  a  whole  flock  of  StaU 
taxes. 

SALT.    MALT,    TEAST 

The  Story  U  the  same  for  the  salt  ware- 
botSM  In  Chicago  from  which  the  salt  came 
for  the  bread,  the  malt  company  in  Chicago. 
the  shortening  manufacturer  In  Cincinnati, 
the  mllk-eollds  manufacturer  in  Chicago, 
the  yeast  factory  In  Chicago — and  the  rail- 
roads that  transported  sll  these  Ingredients. 

If  these  concerns  weren't  losing  money, 
they  were  passing  their  tax  costs  along  In 
the  bills  they  charged  for  their  products  and 
services.  Altogether.  Tax  Foundation  re- 
searchers figured  that  these  supplying  con- 
cerns and  the  transporting  railroads  paid  a 
total  of  lao  Federal  and  State  taxes — not 
counting  any  State  taxes  for  the  railroads. 

ALWAYS  PASSXD  ALONG 

Tax  Foundation  experts  say  it  Is  impossible 
to  Sgure  out  Just  what  all  these  tax  costs 
amoont  to  in  the  retaU  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  But  they  know  they're  In  there  be- 
cauae  tax  costs  are  almost  always  passed 
along. 


WHO,  Des  Moines,  Friend  of  the  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Cttch  visit  to  my  home  State  of  Iowa.  I 
realize  more  and  more  the  value  of  radio 


to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  In  our 
modem  world,  the  farmer's  work  is  truly 
that  of  a  scientist.  With  the  latest  and 
best  in  farm  machinery  and  with  an 
access  through  radio  to  the  centers  of 
market  Information  and  agricultural  re- 
search, the  farmer  of  today  is  a  skillful 
scientist — a  student  of  the  soil — t)ent 
upon  securing  the  most  twuntlful  crop 
through  businesslike  application  of  mod- 
em methods. 

Most  of  the  farmer's  daily  source  of 
agricultural  Information  is  by  means  of 
his  radio.  Radio  station  WHO.  Des 
Moines,  renders  a  highly  valued  service 
to  farmers.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nation's  food-producing  area,  WHO  with 
its  clear  channel  is  able  to  reach  from 
the  city  of  Des  Moines  and  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  to  serve  vast  farm  regions 
which  would  otherwise  have  little  or  no 
radio  service.  This  fine,  clear-chaimel 
radio  station  has  always  placed  the  pub- 
lic interest  above  receipts  from  sale  of 
time.  In  paying  tribute  today  to  WHO. 
I  want  to  stress  its  public- service  poli- 
cies and  Its  never-ending  desire  to  serve 
faithfully  the  farm  area  which  hears  its 
clear-channel   voice  each  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  WHO'S  farm- 
service  policy,  plus  a  brief  review  of  Its 
daily  operation: 

STATION    WHO   FAMU    SSXVICX    POUCT 

Motivating  all  WHO  farm  department  ac- 
tivities Is  the  conviction  that  radio  offers 
a  unique  and  outstanding  opportunity  to 
render  a  distinct  service  to  farm  lamllles 
and  to  all  other  people,  rural  and  tirban. 
interested  In  the  welfare  of  agrlculttire. 
WHO  farm  service  Is  expressed  In  many  ways. 
some  of  which  are: 

1.  Recognition  that  farm  famUles  sre  tn- 
tellectuaUy  on  as  high  a  plane  as  any  other 
group,  and  therefore  entitled  to  as  ftne  a 
schedule  of  news,  information,  entertain- 
ment, and  other  serrlce  as  It  Is  possible  to 
offer. 

a.  Dally  farm  news,  weather  forecasts,  and 
market  reports,  with  emphasis  on  food  pro- 
duction for  s  hungry  world. 

3.  Special  infonnattve  and  entMtalnlng 
programs,  of,  by,  and  for  farm  famUies. 

4.  Cooperstlon  with  and  staging  of  major 
farm  events  designed  to  serve   agriculture. 

8.  Staff  members  serve  on  conunlttees  di- 
rectly concerned  with  agriculture,  and  make 
many  speeches  to  farm  groups  throughout 
the  Middle  West. 

6.  Personal  attention  to  inqtiirles  and  re- 
quesu for  Information  by  cMreepondenoe  or 
long-distance  telephone,  supplemented  by 
broadcasts. 

7.  Binphasls  on  farm-family  welfare 
through  continuous  campaigns  on  farm  and 
home  safety,  fire  protection,  good  neighbor - 
llness,  etc. 

8.  Working  for  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween our  own  niral  and  tirhan  people. 

STATION   WHO— A    PtJBLIC    SSBVANT 

WHO  has  attained  prominence  In  Iowa, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  entire  Nation  be- 
cause of  Its  sincerely  consistent  and  un- 
selfish service  to  Its  listeners — service  with 
news  and  Information — service  with  good 
music— eervlce  with  rellglotia  broadcasts- 
service  with  the  kind  and  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  WHO  listeners  want.  WHO  con- 
sistently heeds  the  wishes  of  Its  audience, 
thereby  giving  Its  city  listeners  and  Its  farm 
friends  the  programs  they  wish  to  hear. 

Service  of  WHO  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
and  nearby  States  has  been  recognlied  pub- 
licly by  many  groups  both  within  and  with- 


out the  agricultural  Industry,  tadtiding  the 
National  Grange  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  For  example.  WHO  has 
received: 

1.  The  du  Pont  award  (the  Pulttaer  prtee 
of  radio)  for  soU -conservation  work. 

2.  A  farm-service  award  from  Variety 
magazine. 

3.  Awards  from  National  Safety  CouncU, 
3  consecutive  years  for  farm-safety  efforts. 

4.  Citations  from  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  for  educational  work  to  remove 
farm-fire  hazards. 

5.  National  clUtlcn  from  American  Legion 
for  presentation  of  programs  for  the  better- 
ment of  community.  State  and  Nation. 

6.  Varied  and  numerous  awards  for  all 
types  of  public-service  contributions  to  the 
pecple  of  Iowa  and  nearby  States. 


The  Towntend  Plan 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is 
a  petition  signed  by  members  of  the 
Townsend  Club.  Greeley.  Colo.,  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado, and  I  wish  to  present  this  as  evi- 
dence of  the  Interest  in  the  passage  of 

H.  R.  2136: 

OsmxT.  Cou>. 
Hon.  WXLLZAM  8.  Bill, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We,  the  undscslgned  citizens  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congrsealasial  District  of  the  Stotc  of 
Colorado,  respectfully  request  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  2185  and  H.  R.  2136.  known  as  the 
Townsend  pUn.  and  respectfully  request 
yotir  cooperation  and  help. 

Mrs.  Inda  A.  Mullikan.  P.  H,  Price.  Anna 
Leonard.  Nettle   Peterson,  James  «.   Htune. 
W     J.    Slmms.    Josephine    Slmms.    Russell 
Borth.  Harold  Hein,  Ed  Bila.  Catherine  Tilk. 
Rose  R.  Walte,  Fred  Dllka,  Mary  Dllka.  Walter 
E.  Cary.  Ployd  Balubrldge,  Harold  C.  Howard, 
William  L.  Norrts.  Glen  F.  Norrts,  L.  R.  Kor- 
rls,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Jennings,  Nola  M.  Jennings. 
Urm.   Charles   C.   Melander,   ctteUa   Regester, 
Delia  Uovd.  Phllllppa  Watson.  E.  B.  Storey, 
C.   B.   Daniels,  Fern  SUvey,  Greeley,   Colo.; 
Pauline  Batunlg,  Baton,  Colo.;  Helene  Holley, 
Carl  Thlel.  Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Wolaver,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Carr,  E.  B.  SUvey,  Davis  Btirrell.  J.  L.  Dickey, 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Simmons,  Dorothy  Simmons,  P.  J. 
WlUlams,  W.  I.  Jennings.  Greeley,  Colo.;  Fred 
L.    Aleck,    Evans,    Colo.;    Frank    A.    Jaspa, 
Greeley.   Colo.;    Ne«l    DUley.    Kersey,    Colo.: 
George  A.  Hill.  Pery  FugaU.  Daniel  Martinez. 
Teodora  Martinez.  Charles  Derksen.  Edith  A. 
Derksea,  A.  H.  Jordan.  Charles  Holfied.  Harry 
Ptortune.    Mrs.    Madge    Fortune.    Miss    Edna 
WUscm.  Tniman  Avery  Steward.  George  W. 
Helps,  Ellen  M.  Helps.  Frank  Lewis,  Lesta  J. 
Chase.    Linda    E.    Potter,    Laura    Bird,    Paul 
Stuart.  E.  J.  Carter,  Louis  C.  Baab,  Rolla  Mc- 
Brlde,  W.  C.  Umble,  C.  O.  Oglesby.  L.  J.  Sim- 
mons, WlUlam  R.  Hockley,  CTaude  A.  Carr. 
Conrad  Borgens,   G.   S.   Larson.   Thonws   J. 
Hogentogler,  P.  L.  Payne.  Mrs.  P.  8.  Payne. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Blake.  Rudy  Ensior,  Charles 
O.  Und,  Mollle  Thell.  Rev.  A.  H.  Rux.  Anna 
SampecD.     Charles     C      Melander.     Dorthea 
Baker.   John   A.   Pry,   Edward   M.   KufBnger. 
H    O.  Timothy.  Glen  W.  Timothy.  John  O. 
Parker,  Julio  S.  TruJlUo,  Lee  Mota,  A   M.  Me- 
CoUlns.  William  M   Hammer.  Ben  GleaanMi. 
Henry  W.  Stenger.  John  Frank,  Jacob  Green- 
wait,  August  Tlerke.  Greeley,  Colo. 

D.  A.  Houston.  Charles  Deuel.  M?bel  Deoel. 
Winona  E.  Miller,  Isabel  Deuel,  Ed  B   DeueJ, 


tne  Nrtrars  vn.  j.)  evening  news,  ls  tne       wiu  prvMixt  th*  m»c«  on  the  floor  of  th«       roMto  that  hauled  tbe  ingredtenu. 
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r.  ftmnk  Lofcran.  kin.  Xdna 
Uta  CMon.  UraoU  Btaoey,  8  A. 
r.  Jotin  A.  texman.  WMley  B.  St«v«iu. 
■chrard  Wast.  Harr/  Laooard.  J.  S.  Biickaon. 
MariarM  artalMn.  MatUa  Prtea.  C.  B.  KiD%. 
Allen  BaiTtiiflaM,  Mmm  Harrington.  Lao  C. 
Miller.  AUca  L.  Ilavanl.  Ooldia  Baiunbaugb. 
Mrs.  Floraaea  Moaar.  Katharlna  Baadw,  larl 
M.  Chaaa.  Oaarga  B.  Johnaon.  Dyar  Kannady. 
Mrs  P.  B  Bodan.  P  R  Boden  H  T  McOanlcl. 
C  B.  Dumiar.  K.  O.  Smith.  William  Stack. 
Charlca  Alford.  Don  Culver.  R.  O.  Schmidt. 
Harland  BtoU.  Harry  Winter.  P  J  Stoll. 
Betart  Sioa.  Prank  A  Bberly.  BlU  M  Ar- 
nold. Oreeley.  Colo:  P.  W  Kohler.  Krana. 
Oolo.:  Paul  Barln«er.  J  M  Hubble.  B.  B. 
1.  K  C  Parrla.  A  C  Bierlg.  H.  B  Mc- 
Mr«  Beu:&h  Kler.  James  B.  Sum- 
mars.  A  W.  Cross.  Gladys  Cumley.  William 
Mitchell.  Lora  Lee  Mitchell.  Ruby  A.  Hen- 
drickaon.  Clyde  Cumley.  Oreeley.  Colo. 


Tk«   Stof7   ef    tbe    Preach   Astifnat — A 
Graphic  Account  of  French  Inlation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 


Hf  TBM  BOOR 


or  IDAHO 

OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 


Wednciday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr    WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker. 

ever  since  I  started  to  study  the  subject 
of  money.  I  have  read  reference  to  the 
French  assignat — French  paper  money 
baaed  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  real 
property  the  French  confiscated  from 
church  organizations  back  tn  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Recently  there  came 
Into  my  hands  an  authentic  account  of 
the  French  assignat  and  its  pffect  on  the 
French  economy  Jiist  prior  to  the  French 
lUfVOluUon. 

This  record  of  the  a.ssliinat  wa.^:  pre- 
pared by  a  former  president  of  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  White,  with  many  cita- 
UoQs  from  authentic  document.'^  made 
with  painstaking  care,  which  I  have  tak- 
en tbe  liberty  to  condense  and  present 
herewith  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leaffues: 

Barly  In  the  year  1780  the  Prencb  nation 
found  itself  in  ds^  financial  emtaarrasa- 
ment.  there  »aa  a  haavy  debt  and  a  serious 
deficit. 

There  was  a  general  search  for  some  short 
read  to  prosperity :  ere  long  tba  idea  was  set 
afloat  that  the  great  want  of  the  country 
was  more  of  the  circulating  medium;  and 
this  was  speedily  foUuwed  by  calls  for  an  Is- 
sue of  paper  mooey.  Duilng  the  last  months 
o(  IHB  and  the  first  months  of  17B0  came 
dlacytotis  in  the  National  Assembly  look- 
ing to  tsauaa  at  ootaa  baaad  upon  the  landed 
pcoparty  ctf  tha  church — which  was  to  be 
eoDJBacatad  for  that  purpose. 

Tha  National  Assembly  had  determined  to 
eoofiaeate  tha  vast  real  property  of  the 
Friati  church— the  ptoua  aoeumulatloos  of 
tJOB  yaara.  There  were  prlnealy  astataa  in 
Um  eOMntry.  buhop's  palacaa  and  eonventual 
buMtega  tn  the  towns;  theas  formed  between 
oaa-fMotll  and  cme- third  of  the  entire  real 
psmiaHf  of  Franee.  and  amounted  in  value 
to  at  least  3.000 .000 .000  iivraa  (normal  ^alue 
10.1  ceuU).  By  a  few  aweeping  strokes  all 
tills  became  the  property  of  the  nation. 
Mover,  appatantly.  did  a  government  secure 
a  BKira  aoDd  baala  for  a  great  financial 
future. 


It  was  urgsd.  then,  that  the  issue  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  paper  (not  in  the 
shape  of  intarsat-bearlng  bonds,  as  had  at 
first  been  proposed,  but  in  notes  small  as 
well  aa  large),  would  give  the  treas\iry  some- 
thing to  pay  out  immediately,  and  relieve 
the   national  necessities. 

In  April  1700.  came  the  final  decree  to  issue 
400,000.000  Uvres  In  paper  money,  based  upon 
confiscated  property  of  the  church  for  its 
saciu'ity. 

This  sun> — fo\ir  hundred  millions,  so  vast 
in  those  days — waa  lasued  in  asstgnats.  which 
were  notee  secured  by  a  pledge  of  productive 
real  estate  and  bearing  interest  to  the  holder 
at  3  percent.  No  Irredeemable  currency  has 
ever  claimed  a  more  aclentiflc  and  practical 
giuuanty  for  Its  goodness  and  for  ita  proper 
action  on  public  flnaness. 

The  first  result  of  this  Issue  waa  appar- 
ently all  that  the  most  sanguine  could  desire; 
the  treasxiry  was  at  once  greatly  relieved, 
a  portion  of  the  public  debt  was  paid: 
iisilh^ii  were  anooaraged;  credit  revived; 
ordinary  expenaaa  were  met.  and.  a  eonstder- 
able  part  of  this  paper  money  having  thus 
been  passed  from  tbe  gofvamment  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  trade  Increased  and  all 
dllBcultieo  seemed  to  vanish.  But  soon  there 
came  another  result,  times  grew  leas  aaay; 
by  the  end  of  September,  within  5  months 
after  the  iaaue  of  the  four  hundred  millions 
In  assignats.  the  government  had  spent  them 
and  was  a^ain  in  dlatraas.  Throughout  the 
country  began  a  cry  for  another  lasue  of 
paper. 

The  question  waa  brought  up  by  Montea- 
quleu's  report  on  the  27th  of  August,  1790 
Thu  report  favored,  with  evid<»nt  reluc- 
tance, an  additional  Issue  of  paper  It  went 
on'  to  declare  that  the  original  issue  of 
four  hundred  millions,  ^^""^  oppoasd  at 
the  beginning,  had  proved  soceeasful:  that 
aaalgnats  were  economical.  Chabroud  said 
that  the  issue  of  aaatgnau  would  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  people  and  he  presented  vary 
neatly  the  new  theory  of  paper  money  and 
its  basis  in  the  following  words.  "The  earth 
is  the  source  of  value:  you  cannot  distribute 
the  earth  In  a  circulating  value,  hut  this 
paper  becomen  representative  of  that  value 
and  It  Is  evident  that  the  creditors  of  the 
nation  will  not  be  injured  by  taking  It " 
Boutldoux.  resorting  to  phrasemaklng.  called 
the  assignats  '"un  papier  terre."  or  "land  con- 
vartad  Into  papar." 

Royar  aaM  to  the  Natlc«al  Assembly  -Tf  It 
Is  neeetsary  to  create  five  thousand  millions 
and  more,  of  the  paper,  decree  such  a  crea- 
tion gladly."  He.  too.  predicted,  as  many 
others  bad  done,  a  time  when  gold  was  to 
lose  all  its  value,  since  all  exchangee  would 
be  made  with  this  admirable,  guaranteed 
paper,  and  therefore  that  coin  would  come 
out  from  the  piaeaa  wbere  It  was  hoarded 
Ha  foretold  pnmpannm  times  to  Prance  in 
ease  these  great  tssties  of  paper  were  con- 
tinued and  daelarad  these  "the  only  means 
to  insure  happiness,  glory,  and  liberty  to  the 
Prench  nation." 

Prudhommes  newspaper  potired  contempt 
over  go?d  aa  sectirlty  for  the  currency,  ex- 
tolled real  estate  as  tha  only  true  basis,  and 
was  fervent  tn  pralaa  of  tbe  convertibility 
and  self-adjuattng  featuraa  of  the  propoaed 
scheme  On  the  2SKh  of  September  1700. 
by  a  vote  of  506  to  433.  the  dead  was  done; 
a  bill  waa  psssed  authorising  tba  Isaua  of 
800.000.000  of  new  aaaignaU.  but  solemnly 
declaring  that  in  no  eaaa  sbould  the  entire 
amotmt  put  in  circulation  swcaad  twelve 
hundred  millions.  To  make  asauranca  doubly 
sure,  it  alao  provided  that  as  fast  as  the 
asaignau  ware  paid  Intu  the  treasury  for 
land  they  should  be  burned,  and  thua  a 
healtbful  contraction  be  constantly  main- 
tained. Umtke  the  first  Issue,  tbaaa  new 
notea  ware  to  bear  no  Intereat. 

Within  a  short  t;me  there  had  bean  re- 
oolvad  mto  tbe  treasury  for  lands  100,000.000 


Uvres  In  paper.  By  the  terms  of  the  prevlotis 
acts  this  amount  of  paper  ought  to  have 
been  retired.  Instead  of  this,  under  the  plea 
of  necessity,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  re- 
issued in  the  form  of  small  notes. 

There  was.  indeed,  much  excxiae  for  new 
Issues  of  small  notes,  for.  under  the  theory 
that  an  Issue  of  smaller  notes  would  drive 
silver  out  of  circulation,  the  smallest  suthor- 
laed  assignat  was  for  50  Uvres.  To  supply 
silver  and  copper  and  hold  it  in  circulation 
everything  was  tried.  Citizens  had  been 
spurred  on  by  law  to  send  their  silverware 
and  Jewels  to  the  mint.  Even  the  king  sent 
his  sliver  and  gold  plate,  and  the  churches 
and  conventa  were  required  by  law  to  send 
to  the  government  melting  pot  all  sUver  and 
gold  vessels  not  absolutely  necessary  for  pub- 
lic worship.  Por  capper  money  the  church 
l)eKs  were  melted  down.  But  silver  and  even 
cc^per  continued  to  t>ecome  more  and  more 
scarce.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  various  jug- 
gleries were  tried,  and  tn  November  1790  the 
Assembly  decreed  a  single  standard  of  coin- 
age the  choeen  metal  being  sUver.  and  the 
ratio  twtween  the  two  precious  metals  was 
changed  from  15 'j  to  I.  to  14 4  to  1 — but  all 
In  vain.  It  was  found  necessary  to  Issue  the 
dreaded  amall  papar.  ar.d  a  begliuiing  waa 
made  by  tsaolng  one  hundred  millions  In 
notes  of  8  francs,  and.  ere  long,  obedient  to 
the  universal  clamor,  there  were  Issued 
parchment  notes  for  various  smaU  amounts 
down  to  s  single  sou. 

A  troublesome  fact  began  now  to  appear. 
Though  paper  money  had  Increased  in 
smount  prosperity  had  steadUy  diminished. 
In  spite  of  all  paper  isauea.  commercial  ac- 
tivity grew  more  and  more  spasmodic.  En- 
terprise was  chilled  and  business  t>ecame 
more  and  more  stagnant.  At  one  town.  Lo- 
deve,  8.000  workmen  were  discharged  from 
the  cloth  manufactories.  Every  caiise  ex- 
cept the  right  one  was  assigned  for  this. 
Heavy  dntlea  were  put  upon  foreign  goods: 
everything  that  tartiTs  and  customhouaes 
could  do  was  done.  Still  the  great  manu- 
factories of  Normandy  were  closed,  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  speedily  followed, 
and  vast  numl>ers  of  workmen  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Nor  was  this  the  caaa  with  the  home  demand 
alone.  The  foreign  demand  which  at  first 
had  been  stimulated,  soon  fell  off. 

All  this  breaking  down  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  cnmmorca  of  t^  nation  made  fear- 
ful Inroada  on  tha  greater  fortunea;  but  upon 
the  leaser,  and  upon  the  little  properties  of 
the  mnsaea  of  the  nation  who  relied  upon 
their  labor.  It  preeoed  with  intense  severity. 
The  capitalist  could  put  his  surplus  paper 
money  into  the  Oovertiment  lands  and  await 
reauits:  but  the  men  who  needed  their  money 
from  day  to  day  suffered  the  worst  at  the 
misery.  StUl  another  dUDcxilty  appeared. 
There  had  come  a  complete  uncertainty  aa 
to  the  future.  Long  t>efore  the  cloee  of  1791 
no  one  knew  whether  a  piece  of  paper  money 
representing  a  hundred  Uvres  wotild.  a  month 
later,  have  a  purchasing  power  of  90  or  80  or 
60  livrca.  The  result  waa  that  capltaUsts 
feared  to  embark  their  moans  In  business. 
Enterprise  received  a  mortal  blow  Demand 
for  labor  was  still  further  diminished:  and 
here  came  a  new  cause  of  calamity;  for  thia 
uncertainty  withered  all  far-reaching  under- 
takinga.  The  business  of  Prance  dwindled 
into  a  mere  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
This  sute  of  thinci.  too.  while  it  bore  heav- 
ily upon  the  moneyed  cissoao.  waa  still  more 
ruinous  to  those  in  moderate  and,  most  of 
all.  to  thoae  In  straitened  drcumstaocea. 
With  tha  msBses  of  the  people,  the  purchase 
of  every  article  of  supply  became  a  specula- 
Uon. 

In  tha  lesding  French  cltlaa  now  aroae  a 
luxury  and  license  which  waa  a  greater  evil 
even  than  th*  plundering  which  ndnlatcred 
to  it.  In  the  country  tha  gambling  spirit 
mora  and  more.    Tba  arUul  plimdar- 
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Mv  of  tbe  people  at  large  was  bad  enough. 
bat  worse  still  was  this  growing  corruption 
in  oAdal  and  legislative  circles  Out  of  the 
^;>eculatlng  aiKl  gambling  of  tbe  inflation 
period  grew  Itixury.  and.  out  of  this,  corrup- 
tlo  1.  It  grew  as  naturally  as  a  fungus  on  a 
heap.  It  was  first  felt  in  bxislness 
ktlons.  bat  soon  began  to  be  seen  In  the 
lajgWatlve  body  and  In  Journalism.  Bribery 
at  legislators  followed  <>a  a  matter  of  course. 
Delaunay.  Jul  lien  and  Chabot  accepted  a 
bribe  of  500.000  llvres  for  aiding  legislation 
calculated  to  promote  the  purposes  of  cer- 
tain stockholders  It  is  some  comfort  to 
know  tha\  nearly  all  concerned  were  guillo- 
tined  for   it. 

On  December  17.  1791.  a  new  issue  was 
ordered,  making  in  aU  twenty-one  hundred 
mUlions  authorised.  Coupled  with  this  was 
the  declaration  that  the  total  amount  in 
acttial  circulation  should  never  reach  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  millions.  Before  this 
Issue  the  value  of  the  100  Uvres  note  had 
fallen  at  Paris  to  sbout  80  livres;  immediately 
afterward  it  fell  to  about  68  Uvres.  The  most 
curious  thing  evolved  out  of  all  this  chaos 
was  a  new  system  of  political  economy.  In 
apeecbea.  newspapers  and  pamphlets  about 
this  lime,  we  began  to  find  it  declared  that, 
after  all,  a  depreciated  currency  is  a  bless- 
ing; that  gold  and  sliver  form  an  unsatis- 
factory standard  for  measuring  values:  that 
It  la  a  good  thing  to  have  a  currency  that 
BOt  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  which 
Prance  from  other  nations;  that 
thus  ahaU  manufacturers  be  encouraged; 
that  commerce  with  other  nations  may  be  a 
curse,  and  hindrance  thereto  may  be  a  bless- 
ing; that  the  laws  of  political  economy  how- 
ever applicable  in  other  times,  are  not  appli- 
cable  to  this  particular  period,  and.  how- 
ever, operative  in  other  nations,  are  not  now 
so  In  Prance;  that  tbe  ordinary  rules  of 
political  economy  are  perhaps  suited  to  tbe 
minions  of  despotism  but  not  to  the  free  and 
enlightened  inhabitanu  of  Prance  at  tbe 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century;  that  tbe 
wttola  state  of  present  things,  so  far  from 
bolag  an  evil  is  a  blessing. 

On  April  80,  1793,  came  tbe  fifth  great 
{■He  of  paper  money,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  millions;  at  about  the  same  tims 
Cambon  sneered  ominotisly  at  public  credi- 
tors as  "rich  people,  old  financiers  and  bank- 
ers." Soon  payment  was  suspended  on  dues 
to  public  creditors  for  all  amounts  exceeding 
10,000  francs.  This  waa  balled  by  msny  as 
a  measure  in  the  interests  of  tbe  poorer 
■laaaea  of  people,  but  tbe  resxilt  was  that  it 
Injured  them  most  of  all.  Henceforward, 
until  tbe  end  of  this  history  capital  was 
quietly  taken  from  labc.  and  locked  up  In 
all  tbe  ways  that  financial  Ingenuity  could 
devise.  All  that  saved  thousands  of  labor- 
ers In  Prance  from  starvation  waa  that  they 
ware  drafted  off  into  tbe  army  and  sent  to  be 
killed  on  foreign   battlefields. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  1792.  came  another 
brilliant  report  from  Pouquet.  showing  that 
the  total  amount  of  currency  already  Issued 
was  about  twenty-four  hundred  millions. 
but  claiming  that  tbe  national  lands  were 
wortb  a  little  more  tban  this  sum.  A  decree 
was  now  pessad  IssuUlg  three  hundred  mil- 
more.  By  this  tbe  prices  of  everything 
again  cnhaixced  save  one  thing,  and 
that  one  thing  was  Isbor.  Strange  as  It  may 
at  first  sppear.  while  the  depreciation  of  tbe 
currency  had  raised  all  products  enormously 
in  price,  the  stoppage  of  so  many  manufac- 
torlca  and  tbe  witbdrawal  of  capital  caused 
wtfpm  In  the  summer  (rf  1792,  alter  all  Infla- 
tion, to  be  as  small  as  they  bad  been  4  years 
before — viz.  15  sous  per  day.  No  more 
striking  example  can  be  seen  of  tbe  truth 
uttered  by  Daniel  Webster,  that  "of  aU  con- 
trivances for  cheating  tbe  laboring  classes  of 
mankind,  none  has  been  more  effective  than 
which  (teludes  them  with  papar  ■aoney  ' 
after  isaue  foUowed  at  intervals  of  a 


few  months,  until,  on  December  14.  1702. 
we  have  an  official  statement  to  the  effect 
that  thirty-five  hundred  millions  had  been 
put  forth,  of  which  six  hundred  mUllons  bad 
been  burned,  leaving  in  circulation  twenty- 
eight  btindred  millions.  Tbe  consequences 
of  these  over-Issues  now  began  to  be  more 
painfully  evident  to  the  people  at  large. 
Articles  of  conamon  conatimptlon  became 
enormously  dear  and  prices  were  constantly 
rising.  The  washerwomen  of  Paris,  finding 
soap  so  dear  that  they  could  hardly  purchaae 
it.  insisted  that  all  tbe  merchants  who  were 
endeavoring  to  save  something  of  their  little 
property  by  refusing  to  sell  their  goods  for 
the  wretched  currency  with  which  Prance 
aras  flooded,  should  be  punished  with  death; 
the  women  of  the  markets  and  the  hangera- 
on  of  the  Jacobin  Club  called  loudly  for  a  law 
"to  equalise  the  value  of  paper  nioney  and 
silver  coin."  It  was  also  demanded  that  a 
tax  be  laid  especially  on  tba  rich,  to  the 
amount  of  400.000.000  francs,  to  buy  bread. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  38th  of  February 
17S3,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  mob  of 
men  and  women  in  disguise  tiegan  plunder- 
ing the  stores  and  shops  of  Paris.  At  first 
they  demanded  only  bread:  soon  they  in- 
sisted on  coffee  and  rice  and  svigar;  at  last 
they  seized  everything  on  which  they  could 
lay  their  hands — cloth,  clothing,  groceries, 
and  luxuries  of  every  kind.  Two  hundred 
such  places  were  plundered.  This  waa  en- 
dured for  6  botirs  and  finally  order  was  re- 
stored only  by  a  grant  at  7.000.000  francs  to 
buy  off  the  mob.  The  new  political  economy 
was  beginning  to  bear  its  fruits  linrurlantly. 
A  gaudy  growth  of  It  appea.'^d  at  the  city  hall 
of  Paris  when.  In  response  to  the  com  plain  ta 
of  tbe  plundered  merchants,  Roux  declared. 
In  the  midst  of  great  applause,  that  "shop- 
keepers were  only  giving  back  to  the  people 
what  they  had  hitherto  robbed  them  of." 

On  June  22,  1793.  the  convention  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  forced  loan, 
secured  on  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  emi- 
grants and  levied  upon  aU  married  men  with 
Incomes  of  10.000  francs,  and  upon  all  un- 
married men  with  incomes  of  8.000  francs. 
It  was  calculated  that  these  would  bring 
into  the  treasury  a  thousand  millions  of 
francs.  But  a  difficulty  was  foxind.  So  many 
of  tbe  rich  had  fled  or  had  concealed  their 
vpealth  that  only  a  fifth  of  the  sum  re- 
quired could  be  raised,  and  therefore  a  law 
was  soon  passed  which  levied  forced  loans 
upon  Incomes  as  low  as  1,000  francs — or,  say. 
1200  of  American  money.  This  tax  was  made 
progressive.  On  the  smaller  proprietors  It  was 
fixed  at  one-tenth  and  on  the  larger,  that  Is, 
on  aU  Incomes  above  9.000  francs.  It  was 
made  one-half  of  the  entire  Income.  Little 
If  any  provision  was  made  for  the  repay- 
ment of  this  loan,  but  the  certificates  might 
be  used  for  purchasing  the  confiscated  real 
estate  of  the  chiuxh  and  of  the  nobility. 

The  third  outgrowth  of  the  vast  issue  of 
flat  money  culminated  on  September  29, 
1703.  In  the  Law  of  the  ifaxlmtim.  Commit- 
tees of  ezperta  were  appointed  to  study  the 
whole  subject  of  prices,  and  at  last  there 
were  adopted  the  great  four  rules  which 
seemed  to  statesmen  of  that  time  a  masterly 
solution  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

Plrst.  the  price  of  each  article  of  necessity 
was  to  be  fixed  at  one  and  one-third  Its 
price  in  1790.  Secondly,  all  transportation 
vras  to  be  added  at  a  fixed  rate  per  league. 
Thirdly.  5  percent  was  to  be  added  for  the 
proflt  of  the  wholesaler.  f>3urthly,  10  per- 
cent was  to  be  added  for  the  proflt  of  the 
retailer.  Nothing  could  look  more  reason- 
able. 

The  first  result  of  the  Maximum  was  that 
every  means  was  taken  to  evade  the  flxed 
price  Imposed,  and  the  farmers  brought  in 
aa  little  produce  as  tbey  possibly  could. 
This  Increaaed  the  scarcity,  and  tbe  people 
of  the  large  dtlea  were  put  on  an  allow- 
ance. Tickets  «ese  tssoed  autborlzing  the 
bearer  to  obtala  at  tte  oAelai  prices  a  cer- 


tain amotmt  of  bread  or  sugar  or  soap  or 
wood  or  coal  to  cover  lmmedl,ate  necessi- 
ties. But  it  was  found  that  tbe  Maximum, 
vith  its  divinely  revealed  four  rules,  could 
not  be  made  to  work  well — even  by  the 
abrewdest  devices.  In  the  greater  part  of 
Prance  it  could  not  be  enforced.  As  to  mer- 
chandise of  tonign  origin  or  merchandiae 
Into  which  any  foreign  product  entered,  tbe 
war  had  raised  it  far  above  the  price  allowed 
under  the  first  rule,  namely,  the  price  of 
1790.  with  an  addition  of  one-third.  Gftiop- 
keepers  therefore  could  not  sell  such  goods 
without  ruin.  The  result  was  that  very 
many  went  out  of  btiMncss.  and  the  re- 
mainder forced  buyers  to  pay  enormous 
charges  under  the  very  nattu^  excuse  that 
the  sell«!r  risked  his  life  In  trading  at  all. 
That  tli:s  exeuse  was  valid  is  eesBy  seen  by 
tbe  dally  lists  of  those  condemned  to  the 
guillotine,  in  which  not  Infrequently  figure 
the  names  of  men  charged  with  violating 
tbe  Maximum  laws.  Manufacturea  were 
very  generally  crippled  and  generally  de- 
stroyed, and  agriculture  waa  fearfxiUy  de- 
pressed. To  detect  goods  concealed  by 
farmers  and  shopkeep>er8.  a  spy  system  was 
estaMished  with  a  reward  to  the  informer  at 
one-third  of  the  value  of  tbe  goods  discov- 
ered. To  spread  terror,  the  criminal  tribunal 
at  Stransburg  waa  ordered  to  destroy  the 
dwelling  of  anyone  found  guilty  of  sellli>g 
goods  above  the  price  set  by  law.  The  faroMr 
often  found  that  be  could  not  raise  his 
products  at  anything  like  the  price  required 
by  the  new  law,  and  when  he  tried  to  hold 
back  bis  crops  or  cattle,  alleging  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  sell  them  at  the  prices 
flxed  by  law.  they  were  frequently  taken 
from  him  by  f(vce  and  he  was  fortunate  If 
paid  even  in  the  depreciated  flat  money — 
fortunate.  Indeed,  if  he  flnally  escaped  with 
his  life. 

Involved  In  all  theae  perplexltlea,  tbe  con- 
vention tried  to  cut  the  Oordlan  knot.  It 
decreed  that  any  person  selling  gold  or  silver 
coin,  or  making  any  difference  on  any  traiu- 
actlon  between  paper  and  specie,  ahould  be 
Imprisoned  in  irons  for  6  years — that  anyone 
who  refused  to  accept  {>ayment  In  swlginli. 
or  accepted  asaignsts  at  a  diacount,  shosfld 
pay  a  fine  of  S.OOO  francs;  and  that 
anyone  committing  this  crime  a  second  time 
should  pay  a  fine  of  8.000  fraiK's  and 
suffer  imprisonment  30  years  in  irons.  Later, 
on  the  8th  of  September  1793,  the  penalty  for 
such  crffenses  was  made  death,  with  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminal's  property,  and  a  reward 
was  offered  to  any  person  Informing  the  au- 
thorities regarding  any  such  criminal  trana- 
actlon.  To  reach  the  climax  of  ferocity,  the 
convention  decreed.  In  May  1704,  that  the 
death  penalty  should  be  Inflicted  on  any 
person  convicted  of  "having  asked,  before  a 
bargain  was  concluded.  In  what  money  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made."  Nor  was  tbla  all. 
The  great  Plnance  Minister  C^imbon  soaa  saw 
that  the  worst  enemies  of  his  [>olicy  were 
gold  and  silver.  Therefore  it  was  that,  under 
his  lead,  the  convention  closed  the  exchange 
and  flnally,  on  November  13,  1793.  under 
terrifying  penalties,  suppressed  all  commerce 
in  the  precious  metals.  About  a  year  later 
canM  the  aboUtion  of  the  Maximum  Itatff. 

It  Is  easily  seen  that  these  Max 
were  perfectly  logical.  Wheaswer  any : 
Intrusts  to  Its  Isglslstors  the  Issue  of  a  ctn'- 
rency  not  based  on  tbe  idea  of  redemption 
in  standard  coin  recognised  in  the  commerce 
of  civilized  nations,  it  intrusts  to  them  the 
power  to  raise  cw^  depress  tbe  value  of  every 
article  in  tbe  poasaaslan  of  every  dtisen. 
Louis  TOV  had  clataasd  that  lUl  property  In 
Prance  was  his  own,  and  tlvat  what  private 
persons  held  was  as  much  bis  as  if  it  were 
In  his  coffers.  But  even  thia  assumption  is 
exceeded  by  tbe  confiscating  power  exercised 
in  a  country  where,  instead  of  leaving  values 
to  be  measiired  by  a  standard  comnton  to 
the  whole  world,  they  are  left  to  be  • 
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tncludwt  tn  It. 
n  OMf  tm  MUd  tiMt 


It  mw  quickly 
I  foreign  aoll      Numerous 
Ibutiona  w«r«  l«vtod  upon  th«  lubju. 
countrlas    to    rapport     th«     Fr«r.ch 
TiM  wt  waa  on*  of  tlUM*  tn  which 
itlj  on  futur*  gen- 
,  IB  •  Md  way.  trade 
cause  at  tfeaa* 
.  vttt  tbm  drculatlBf  Me- 
dium at  wm  aattM  aaltaB;  kMptef  an  vatan 

pamtyMag  wMrgy:  iiiidwrnliilm  ■obrtoty;  ob- 
mmaODt  thrttt;  proaottng  «str»vac»iie*  and 
rtat  by  xb»  tmmam  of  a  trradaamabie 


taking  poaMBikm  of 

which  deTclofMd  ao 

lat  money   aystaoi — th* 

wkoUy  by  tha  maana 

flovrancy — that  taxes  may  be  dia- 

vtth.    Aa  a  raault  tt  waa  found  that 

pnatlng  praaa  waa  tba  on*  re> 

tiM  tn- 
be- 
appalltnff.  Th*  na- 
whleh  aumadad  th* 
I  ta  11M  ovar  tbfa* 
of  aartgnata.  and.  at  tbaa*. 
twelT*  hundrad  mill  tons  wcr*  poured 
teto  th*  dreulatloo.  Kvarything  waa  triad. 
Bf  varSoiH  digfaaa  of  paiaiiaalnn  or  force — 

tn  th*  back< 
were  orfad  to 
Into  eWlenee  of  national  debt. 
at  6  percent,  with  the  un- 
it aov*  paper  were  after- 
aNmkl  be  laaued  All  tn 
vain.  Thm  oActal  tabi*  of  depreciation  shows 
that  the  aaalgnau  continued  to  fall.  A 
oaa.  ealllnf  m  a  billion  of  these 
tkla  fatt.  bot  aokj  for  a  moment. 
kvarttbUtty  echams  between  cur- 
aad  boada  faUad  aa  dtenaUy  as  the 
ivartlbUlty  sctaama  between  currency 


ranked  then  and  ranks 
now  aa  amooc  Uka  moat  expert  In  any  pe- 
riod.   The  dIaaatrouB  rceulu  of  all  hla  cour- 
afa   and    ability    In    the   attempt    to    stand 
the  deiuc*  of  paper-moa*y  afaow  how 
ara  tba  moat  skillful  aaaaters  of 
finance  to  alaa  the  tide  of  fiat  money  ca- 
lamity wbaB  one*  tt  U  fairly  under  head- 
way,   and  how   uselsaa  are  aU  enactmanu 
which  tbay  can  devise  afalnat  the  undarlylnc 
laws  at  nature.     In  obedience  to  those  who 
ballaeed  wttb   the  market  women  of  Parts, 
aa  stated  tn  their  famoua  petition  that  "laws 
ahould  be  pasesd  making   paper  money  as 
good  aa  sold."  Couthon.  In  August  1703.  had 
■ad  canlad  a  law  |— »*■**'" g  any 
loaM  aaO  aaalgwita  an  lam  than 
value  with  tor>pr1aoBaB*nt  for 
ta  ehalBs.  and  later  oanlad  a  law 
la  foratgn  countries  by 
<  by  death.    But  to  the 
af  tb*  great  majority  of  the  Prench 
paapi*.  tb*  value  of  the  aaalgnata  was  fotud. 
after    tba   momentary   spasm   of    fear   had 
aot  to  bave  been  permanently  In- 
by  tbam  maaaarss:  on  th*  contrary, 
la  obaytag  the  nat- 


be  aaked.  On 
dM  thu  vast  ili^iultUua  oaalnly  faU 
IT  When  tbla  ewtaacy  had  sunk  to 
eaa  three- baa^arfth  part  of  Ita  nom- 
laal  vatiM.  and.  after  that,  to  •M'*Wng  In 
wteee  baada  waa  t^e  bulk  of  It?  tba  aaawer 
la  simple.    I  s.hai;  the  exact  war* 

af  that  thcu^^;  .  .;  ttvm  anaaa  I 


have  already  quoted:  ''Before  the  end  of  the 
year  1705  paper  money  waa  aUaoet  cxclu- 
atvaly  In  the  hands  of  the  working  elaasss. 
tmftofmm  and  men  of  sntall  means,  whose 
paoperty  was  not  large  enough  to  Inveat  In 
of  gooda  or  national  landa.  Financiers 
of  large  means  were  ahrewd  enough 
to  put  aa  aiaA  of  their  property  aa  poaalble 
Into  objects  of  permanent  value.  The  work- 
ing classes  bad  no  such  foresight  or  skill  or 
On  them  finally  came  the  great 
weight  of  the  loas.  After  the  first 
coUapae  came  up  the  cries  of  the  starving. 
Roads  and  brldgaa  were  neglected;  many 
manufactorlee  were  given  up  In  utter  help- 
leaanam."  To  continue  In  the  words  of  the 
btatorlan  already  cited:  "None  felt  any  con- 
fidence In  the  future  In  any  raqpact;  few 
dared  to  make  a  business  Inveataaant  for 
any  length  of  time  and  It  waa  accounted  a 
folly  to  curtail  the  pleaauree  of  the  mo- 
ment— to  acctunulate  or  save  for  so  uncer- 
tain a  futtire." 

Thla  system  In  finance  waa  accompanied 
by  a  system  tn  politics  no  leas  startling,  and 
each  sysum  tended  to  aggravate  the  other. 
The  wild  radlcala.  having  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine first  all  th*  Royallsta  and  next  all 
the  leadlag  BapMbllcani  they  could  entrap, 
the  varloas  teetSooa  began  sending  each  other 
to  the  same  destination — Hebertlsts.  Oan- 
tonlsu.  with  various  other  factions  and 
groupa.  and.  finally,  the  Robeaplerruu.  fol- 
lowed each  other  In  rapid  succession.  After 
theae  declalmers  and  phrase-mongers  had 
thus  dls^peared  there  came  to  power,  tn 
October  1795.  a  new  government — mainly  a 
stirvlval  of  the  more  scoundrelly — the  Di- 
rectory. It  found  the  country  utterly 
Impoverlabed. 

The  flrat  new  expedient  of  the  Directory 
was  to  secure  a  forced  loan  of  000.000.000 
francs  from  the  wealthier  classes,  but  this 
waa  found  fruitless.  Ominous  It  waa  when 
persona  compelled  to  take  this  loan  found 
that  for  aa  aaalgnat  of  100  franca  only  1  franc 
was  allowed  Next  a  national  bank  waa  pro- 
poeed.  but  capitalists  were  loath  to  embark 
tn  iMmklng  while  the  howls  of  the  mob 
against  all  who  had  anything  especially  to 
do  with  money  resounded  in  every  city.  At 
last  the  Directory  bethought  themselves  of 
another  expedient.  Pursuant  to  this  rieci- 
slon  It  was  decread  that  a  a*w  paper  money 
fully  secured  and  aa  good  as  gold  ba  lanMd 
under  the  name  of  "mandate."  In  order 
that  these  new  notes  should  be  ftilly  secured, 
choice  public  real  estate  was  set  apart  to  an 
amount  fully  equal  to  the  nominal  value 
of  the  lasue.  and  anyone  offering  any 
aaiount  of  the  ■"^■''*«**  could  at  once  take 
poeaeeaVm  of  goamaaMnt  lands;  the  price  of 
the  landa  to  be  determined  by  two  exper^^s. 
one  nanxed  by  the  government  and  one  by 
the  buyer,  and  without  th*  formalities  and 
delays  prevloualy  estahllahed  In  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  lands  with  ntslgnstn 

Perhaps  the  moet  whimsical  thing  In  the 
whole  sltiuUon  was  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment, pressed  as  It  waa  by  dmaaada  of 
all  sorts,  contlniasd  to  Issue  the  oM  amigaats 
at  the  saiM  ttai*  that  It  waa  discrediting 
them  by  iaaatag  the  new  ntandata.  And  yet 
In  order  to  aafea  tba  maadata  aa  pood  as 
gold  It  was  planaart  by  foreed  loaae  and 
other  means  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
amlgnau  tn  circulation,  so  that  the  value  of 
each  aaalgnat  should  Im  raised  to  one- 
tblrtlatta  ct  tba  value  of  gold,  then  to  make 
maatfata  tegal  taader  aaA  to  substitute  them 
for  aaalgnau  at  tba  rata  of  1  for  30.  Haver 
vere  great  ■■partalluna  OMre  erueUy  dla- 
appolated.  Bven  before  the  mandau  could 
be  iasnad  from  tba  pram  they  fell  to  3S  per- 
cent of  thetr  nominal  value,  froaa  this  they 
ap**dtly  fell  to  IS.  and  soon  after  to  9  per- 
cent, and  finally.  In  August  1796.  e  months 
from  thetr  fii-st  Issue,  to  3  percent.  The  plan 
failed. 

tUae  to  tbae 


most  of  them  drastic.  It  was  decreed  that 
all  amtyaats  atxive  the  value  of  100  francs 
sbouM  aeaas  to  circulate  after  the  beginning 
of  June  1700.  But  this  only  served  to  de- 
stroy the  last  veatlge  of  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment notaa  of  any  kind.  Another  ex- 
pedient was  seen  In  the  decree  that  paper 
money  should  t)e  made  to  accord  with  a 
natural  and  Immutable  rtanrtsrrl  of  value 
and  that  1  franc  in  paper  should  thence- 
forth be  worth  10  pounda  of  wheat.  This 
alao  failed.  On  July  16  anoth'-  d?cree 
seemed  to  show  that  the  authorities  de- 
spaired of  regulating  the  existing  currency 
and  It  was  decreed  that  all  paper,  whether 
mandau  or  asalgnats,  should  be  taken  at  Its 
real  value,  and  that  bargains  might  lie  made 
In  whatever  currency  people  chose.  The  real 
value  of  the  mandate  speedily  sank  to  almut 
a  percent  of  their  nominal  value  and  the 
only  effect  of  this  legislation  seemed  to  be 
that  txith  asalgnats  and  mandats  went  still 
lower.  Then  from  Fsbrtutry  4  to  February 
14.  1707.  came  decreea  and  orders  tbal  tba 
engraving  apparattis  for  the  mandat  should 
b*  destroyed  as  that  for  the  asslgnats  had 
b**n.  that  neither  aaal|Ba(a  nor  mandats 
should  longer  be  a  legal  tender  and  that 
old  debu  to  the  state  might  be  paid  for  a 
time  with  government  paper  at  t'  ?  rat*  of 
1  p*rc*nt  of  thetr  face  value.  Then,  leaa 
than  3  months  later.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
31.000.000.000  of  asslgnats  still  In  circulation 
should  be  annulled.  Finally,  on  Septeml>er 
30.  1707,  as  the  culmination  of  these  and 
various  other  experiments  and  expedlenta. 
came  an  order  of  the  Directory  that  th* 
national  debts  should  be  paid  two-thirds  In 
which  might  t>e  used  In  p\ 
real  estate,  and  the 
"coaaoUdated  third. '  as  It  was  called,  was  to 
be  plaead  on  the  great  txx>k  of  the  national 
debt  to  be  paid  thenceforth  as  the  govern- 
ment should  think  best. 

As  to  the  bonds  which  the  creditors  of 
the  nation  were  thus  forced  to  take,  they 
sank  rapidly,  as  the  aaslgnats  and  mandats 
had  done,  even  to  3  percent  of  their  value 
As  to  the  "consolidated  third."  that  was 
largely  paid,  until  the  coming  of  Bonaparta. 
in  paper  money  which  sank  gradually  to 
about  6  percent  of  Its  face  value.  Since  May 
1707.  tx>th  asslgnats  and  mandats  had  been 
virtually  worth  nothing.  So  ended  the 
reign  of  paper  money  In  France.  The 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  mandats 
went  into  the  common  heap  of  refuse  with 
the  previous  forty-five  thousand  millions  of 
Th*  nation  tn  general,  rich  and 
mke.  was  plunged  Into  financial  ruin 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

After  the  as.signat  and  Prench  Infla- 
tion had  run  its  course,  the  subsequent 
history  of  Prench  finances  and  Prench 
money  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
Prench  Government  established  the  bi- 
metal ilc  system  of  money  on  a  ratio  of 
15 '2  to  1  between  the  money  metals,  sil- 
ver and  gold,  with  the  franc  as  the  unit 
of  value.  This  money  system  worked  so 
well  that  later  the  fnocb.  Ooienunent. 
to  stabilize  intemsCloiml  tathKOge  be- 
tween several  European  countries.  Joined 
other  nations  in  establishing  Interna- 
tional bimetallic  ssrstem  of  money.  We 
are  told  that  on  the  23d  day  of  Decem- 
ber IMS  1,70  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  asslgnat),  France.  Belgium.  Italy, 
and  SwltJerland  united  In  a  monetary 
treaty  to  regulate  the  weight,  title,  form, 
and  circulation  of  their  gold  and  silver 
coins  whereby  they  agreed  to  coin  gold 
only  the  pieces  of  100,  50.  20.  10.  and  5 
francs  in  weight,  standard,  tolerance,  and 
sr.  and  of  silver  only  the  5-franc 
of  the  standard  weight  and  .Inc- 
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ness  with  unlimited  coinage  and  legal 
tender  for  such  coins,  and  further  agreed 
to  com  in  amounts  as  herein  prescribf^l 
for  each  state,  silver  coins  of  1  and  2 
francs,  50  and  20  centimes  of  reduced 
fineness  and  limited  in  legal  tender  to 
50  francs,  and  that  any  nation  could 
join  the  convention  by  adopting  its 
monetary  system  in  regard  to  ROid  and 
.silver  coins.  On  January  4,  1867.  Mr. 
Berthemy,  Envoy  of  Prance  to  the  United 
States,  submitted  to  S-cretary  Seward 
a  copy  of  the  monetary  convention  of 
Decrmber  23.  1865.  and  invited  the 
United  States  to  become  a  party  to  it. 
Senator  Cockrell  in  his  illumuiating 
.speech  said  that  was  the  only  time  the 
United  States  was  ever  offered  an  oppxjr- 
tunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  inter- 
national bimetallic  union. 

Here  was  a  bimetallic  sy.stem  upon  the 
ratio  of  15 '2  to  1  maintained  by  Prance 
since  October  30,  1785.  and  all  our  Gov- 
ernment had  to  do  was  simply  subscribe 
to  it — there  was  no  international  com- 
plication connected  with  it — nothing  to 
do  but  simply  subscribe  to  it  and  agree 
that  we  would  coin  certain  coins.  In  or- 
der to  come  to  that  we  only  had  to  .strike 
out  about  12'^  grains  of  our  standard 
silver  dollar — reduce  it  to  400  grrstins — to 
bring  it  down  to  the  ratio  of  15 'a  to  1. 
This  was  an  opportunity,  an  invitation  to 
the  United  States  to  join  an  interna- 
tional bimetallic  union  of  Europe  and 
we  are  told  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr. 
Ruggles.  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  international  monetary  convention 
of  ti67.  prevented  it. 

Rrilowing  this  silver  was  demonetized 
in  this  country  in  1873  and  the  long 
struggle  to  ranonetize  silver  and  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  stable 
International  monetary  system  ensued 
with  the  resuli  that  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  embodying  a  declaration  of 
policy  as  to  international  bimetallism. 
And  while  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  by  succeeding  administrations  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  the  declara- 
tion, the  law  still  stands  on  our  statute 
book  which  is  Inserted  here  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  coUeagues: 

Sac.  311.  Policy  of  tTnlted  States  as  to  bi- 
metallism: it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Onlted  States  to  continue  the 
us  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  ^old  and  silver  Into 
BWtey  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  such  equality  to  be  secured  through 
International  agreement,  or  by  such  safe- 
guards of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  In  value  of  the  coins  of 
the  two  metala,  and  the  equal  power  of  every 
dollar  at  all  tlKMB  In  the  markets  and  In  the 
payment  of  debts.  And  It  Is  hereby  further 
tfaainad  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
ataaM  kM  Bteatiily  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment af  such  a  safe  syatam  of  bimetallism 
as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power 
of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  markets  and  In  the  payment  of 
debts. 

This  declaration  of  our  monetary  pol- 
icy was  never  repealed. 

Who  can  calculate  today  the  loss  that 
might  have  been  .saved  to  people  of  the 
world  if  Prance  and  the  United  States 
had  been  successful  in  establishing  a 
sound.  adeq:uate.  workable  money  system 
by  securing  the  adoption  of  international 
bimetallism  throughout  the  world? 


Hon.  Joka  Tiber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      • 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  nxQvoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  I,  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  30, 
1949: 

HS  O  BATBia  BS  SIGHT 

We  wish  to  make  acknovi^ledgment  of  an 
honorable  man.  Representative  John  TAasi, 
of  New  York,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  chair- 
man during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  has  made 
a  renrarkable  speech  depleting  the  ruin  that 
attends  Mr.  Truman's  design  to  convert 
America  into  the  Inutge  of  the  socialist  Brit- 
ish state.  The  speech  was  remarkable  be- 
cause everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Tabes  said 
la  true,  yet  truth  has  such  ai  alien  ring  in 
these  times  that  it  comes  as  a  striking  nov- 
elty. Almost  all  political  issues  and  argu- 
ments, being  intended  to  accomplish  politi- 
cal purposes,  are  wholly  divorced  from  real- 
ity, but  the  people  have  been  exposed  to  them 
so  often  that  they  expect  nothing  else. 

^The  most  striking  utterance  of  Mr.  Tabcx 
was  also  the  simplest:  "I  do  not  care  enough 
about  retaining  my  seat  in  Cnngresa  to  lie, 
cheat,  and  deceive  my  constituents." 

This  creed  makes  Mr  Tabkb  ahnost  unique 
a-rong  polltlclana. 


Stahis  Report  of  Aatitnist  Inquiry  of 
Subcommittee  oo  Study  of  Monopoly 
Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or  NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcors,  I  include  the  following 
statement: 

Chairman  Smauxjwl  CxLaxn.  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Comnuttee.  announced  today  that 
t>ecause  of  the  enlightening  and  constructlTe 
testimony  being  offered  In  the  subcommit- 
tee 8  InveEtigatiou  of  monopoly  power  the 
preliminary  hearings  have  been  extended 
until  August  5.  1949. 

The  sutxK)mmlrtee  has  been  holding  three 
hearings  a  weeic  since  July  11.  1949.  It  was 
orlglnaUy  planned  to  wind  up  the  prelim- 
inary hearings  in  2  or  3  weeks  and  raceas 
untU  fall.  But  the  testimony  so  far  offered 
has  lieen  so  enlightening  and  so  valuable. 
Mr.  CMLLmi  said,  that  the  hearings  have  been 
extended  through  August  S. 

Witnesses  who  will  appear  t>efore  that  date 
Include  Thurman  Arnold,  former  Federal 
Judge  and  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  antitrust  enftaxwment;  Leroy 
Lincoln,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.:  Milton  Handler,  profeeaor  at 
law.  Columbia  University;  Edward  R.  John- 
ston, of  Chicago,  chairman  of  division  of 
tmde  and  commerce  committee.  American 
Bar  Association;  Herman  W.  Steinkraua. 
president.  United  fltaffeaa  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce: and  Herbot  A.  Toulmln.  Jr.,  patent 
attorney,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


After  the  conchiston  of  the  prelinalnary 
hearings  on  August  5.  Mr.  Cn.Las  said,  the 
bearings  will  t>*  recessed  tmtU  fall.  During 
th*  Interim  tb*  sulKonunittee  wUl  study  the 
testimony  adduced  and  other  available  mate- 
rial, eapadally  for  the  purpose  of  brtnglng 
out  the  points  where  additional  Information 
is  required.  The  President  has  expr^»ed  a 
deep  Interest  in  thla  investigation  tn  a  letter 
to  Mr.  CaLLKK,  and  has  directed  the  various 
administrative  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
subcommittee  in  every  way  as  may  be  needed. 
When  the  heiu-lngs  are  resumed  they  will  be 
directly  aimed  at  preparing  some  parts  at 
the  needed  ieglalatlon  for  Introduction  in 
time  for  the  next  session  of 'the  Congress. 
Mr.  CsLua  said  he  was  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee would  l>e  able  to  present  legislation^ 
early  In  the  session  that  would  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  and  do  something  more 
realistic  abcut  blocking  the  growth  of  mo- 
nopoly than  the  present  laws  bave  accom- 
plished. 

Summarising  the  hearings  to  date.  Mr. 
CsuJK  emphasized  that  they  have  been  de- 
signed primarily  to  outline  the  prcbiem.  sug- 
geat  possible  areas  of  study,  and  possible  leg- 
islative remedies  for  study  by  the  sulicom- 
mlttee. 

Witnesses  so  far  have  included  Govern- 
ment officials,  lawyera,  representatives  of 
iaix>r,  economic  experts,  most  of  whom  have 
tieen  long-time  students  of  the  prcbiem  of 
monopoly  and  concentrated  economic  power. 
No  representatives  of  big  business  have  ap- 
peared to  date.  Some  who  hav*  been  in- 
vited have  preferred  to  wait  for  a  later  stag* 
in  the  InvestigaCloa.  Others  have  found  it 
convenient  to  appear  on  the  dates  available 
l>etween  now  and  August  5. 

Mr.  CauJB  pointed  out  that  the  record,  so 
far,  is  therefore  highly  incomplete,  but  that 
It  had  developed  certain  very  deiinite  txenda. 
Virttially  every  witness,  he  noted,  has  ex- 
pressed concern  over  tiie  growth  of  concen- 
trated economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  lew 
big  corporations,  and  warned  that  this,  if  al- 
lowed tc  continue,  cannot  fall  to  result  In 
big  government. 

Most  at  the  witnesses  have  warned  that  it 
corporations  are  allowed  to  continue  to  grow 
the  Government  will  either  Iiave  to  step  In 
to  regulate  them  or  take  them  ov«r  in  the 
public  interest.  Several  witnesses  have 
pointed  out  how  uncontrolled  monopoly  in 
other  naUoits  of  the  world  ha*  led  to  Taacism. 
communism,  or  some  form  of  demorrattc  ao- 
ciallsm.  They  have  warned  that  the  same 
thing  is  likely  to  happen  here. 

The  witnesses  who  have  voiced  these 
warnings  have  invariably  regarded  such  de- 
velopments as  unsutted  to  the  American  tra- 
dition and  urged  that  the  Government  take 
effective  action  to  stop  the  further  growth  of 
concentrated  economic  power  l>efcre  our  eco- 
nomic system,  if  not  our  political  system,  la 
destroyed. 

So  far,  Mr.  Csx'ai  said,  three  coxirses  of 
action  have  l>een  suggested.  One  type  of 
remedy  consists  in  specific  amendments  to 
the  existing  laws.  PractlcaUy  all  witneaaea, 
for  instance,  have  favored  the  plugging  of  the 
liiipiiiiaaiii  loofriiole  in  the  antitrust  laws  by 
amending  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  con- 
cerning mergws  of  corporations.  Happily, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  already 
ordered  reported  tiie  Cn-Lxm  biU.  B.  R.  2734, 
for  that  purpose  to  Uie  House.  Numerous 
other  suggestions  have  l}een  cflered. 

A  second  kind  of  remedy  was  stiggested  tiy 
several  vrltneeaea,  namely  to  repeal  some  ot 
all  of  the  aeta  granting  exceptions  to  the 
antitruat  laws  such  as  the  Mliler-Tydlnjts 
price  maintenance  law  and  the  Reed-Bul- 
winkle  law  exempting  the  railroads  from  the 
antitruat  laws.  Many  of  the  witneaaea,  how- 
ever, including  most  of  those  who  suggcated 
patchwork  remedies,  have  held  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  require  sertcus  reconsideration  in 
the  light  of  conditions  that  have  arisen  since 
1890.  Mr.  Adoiph  Eerie  waa  particularly 
emphatic  on  this  point,  calling  attention  for 
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tof  pVMHlaf  ft  poaWy  aiHliiMMUMily  and 
mMttttrnmatam  policy,  which  la  what  the 
OHHMBlBia  laoal  aapaet  \u  to  do.  "we  can  f  o 
a  kmc  way  toward  prsaamnf  our  compcti- 
ttTe  aeoooiBle  ayauiua  and  the  social  and  po- 
litical valuaa  eoocomltant  therewith." 
Mr.  Mrta  and  Mr.  Morris  Bmat  called  at- 
to  tlM  lack  of  a  onlflad  poltey  toward 
ttva  taduntry.  anumK  the  agencies  of 
It  dealing  with  antitrust  en- 
it.  and  between  them  and  the 
that  bay  msterlaU  in  lar^fe  quan- 
Thia  potnt  was  etnphaalxed   by   the 

sotaaftMHttlaa  aotaa  these  various 
of  avMsMaa  that  hava  bean  put  before 
It,  attd  loote  forward  with  intaraal  to  tha  fur- 
»  to  oMfttaed  m  the 
of  tbia  serfea.  Arter  a 
this  Information,  the 
plana  to  construct  a  program 
to  cover  speclflc  branches 
of  tba  subject. 


CMiTcrtiiif  Coal  to  Gas  at  Gorfas,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELLJOTT 


HI  Tm  Bocm  op  RxpRSBSMTAnvn 

Mondat.  August  1.  1949 

Ux.  KLLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
today  being  conducted  by  the  United 
lu  of  Mines  and  the  Aia- 
Co .  at  Gorgftj.  In  Walker 
County.  Ala.  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repreaent 
an  underground  coal -burning  expert- 
■Mnt.  which  we  all  hope  will  determine 
lather  or  not  coal  can  be  gasaifled  un- 
dnrpound.  over  a  large  area  and  which 
w«  aU  liopa  will  result  in  the  transfer 
of  the  eacrty  Inherent  in  the  coal  to  a 
corabusuble  gas  which  can  be  turned  into 
Within  the  range  of  po6- 
la  tbt  MavtntoQ  of  the  gas  from 
the  canl  bumliis  underground  into 
tfiMmMa  mmd  fvds. 


This  experiment  has  attracted  wide 
attention  throoflMMt  the  world.  Already 
Syth  Alrica.  CMfmda.  England.  Belgium. 
Prance.  Italy,  and  Newfoundland  have 
aent  observers  to  examine  this  experi- 
it. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  the  experi- 
ment will  have  far-reaclitBg  tfcets  and 
that  it  will  provide  the  nnawcr  for  the 
uses  of  thin-seam  coal  which  abounds 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama,  as  well  as  in  many  other  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  Includ- 
ing an  article  from  the  Sunday.  July  17. 
1949.  issue  of  the  Birmingham  News — 
Age-Herald  by  Mr.  Irving  Belman: 
Wauod  Ovm  Hot  Coals.  Taijuo  or  PaoGaiaa 
(By  Inrlng  Belman) 

James  L.  KIder  walked  over  s  burning  In- 
ferno of  coals  at  the  Oorgaa  mine  of  the 
Alabama  Power  Co 

The  temperature  of  the  blazing  coals  was 
an  estimated  3.300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Mr  Dder,  supervising  engineer  for  the 
United  Statea  Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  un- 
derground eoal-burnlng  experiment  at  Oor- 
gaa, was  ISO  feet  above  the  underground  lire, 
of  course. 

But  you  could  feel  the  heat  through  the 
walls  of  the  metal  pipe  leading  out  of  the 
btirolng  bed. 

IfO  BASH   TAUC 

Mr.  Klder  wore  s  big  smile. 

He's  In  the  first  stages  of  the  big  sec- 
ond ezperlnxent  at  underground  coal  gaaiflca- 
tlon.  Being  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
he's  not  making  any  rash  statements  about 
the  success  of  the  ctirrent  experiment,  now 
In  lu  fifth  month. 

His  smile  perhaps  told  more  than  some 
of  the  things  he  said. 

But  regardlsas  this  la  the  first  report  on 
progreas  of  tiM  Oorgas  experiment  since 
Thomas  W.  Martin.  Alabama  power  president, 
dropped  a  thermite  bomb  150  feet  under- 
ground last  March  to  set  fire  to  the  Pratt 
seam  of  the  company's  Warrior  coal  field 
at  Oorgas. 

ssoo.ooo  nrrxassTZD 

The  United  States  Oovernment  Is  In- 
teraatad  in  tlie  experiment  to  the  extent  of 
9.000  In  cash  and  some  lend-lease  equlp- 
(a  hafB  air  conpraaaar)  diverted  from 
It  to  B«Hla  aad  brooght  to  Birming- 
ham. 

The  Oovernment  reallaas  Its  rsaarvea  of  gas 
snd  oil  are  dwindling.  A  fuel  substitute  must 
be  found. 

It  may  be  that  coal  Is  the  answer— coal 
that  cannot  be  mined  profitably  now.  but 
perhaps  can  be  burned  underground. 

The  Alabama   Power  Co.   Is   Interaatad  in 
that  angle  and  also  in  the  poaslblllty  of  gan- 
siMiogli   heat   to  turn  a  turbine  to 
tioetrleny. 

8o  the  utUlty  and  the  Oovernment  are  co- 
operating in  this  venture.  The  company  fur- 
ntahad  tto  eoal  bad.  containing  some  500.000 
tona  of  coal,  and  englneerlag  aaatstance. 

TWO  cojrcujsaowa 

Two  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  first 
i  montba  of  tba  eorrant  experiment 

1.  A  aaoalbla  beat  gas  can  be  nuule. 

a.  Combustion  can  be  and  Is  being  main- 
tained. 

Thoee  in  charge  of  the  experiment  have  at 
timee  brought  off  the  bed  of  burning  coala 
a  combuatlble  gas  that  will  burn  whan  It 
coiaaa  o«t  of  tba  mine  and  Is  set  afire.  But 
this  la  not  dooa  oonsistently. 

"We're  »»— »»»g  at  acombuattbla  gaa  to 
bring  energy  from  coal  to  tba  awlaoe  aa  a 
sensible  beat  In  any  sort  of  useable  form." 
Mr   Elder  said. 


NO  UMrr  RBACHE8 

Mr  Klder  attaches  utmost  Importance  to  a 
Uxlrd  finding: 

"No  limit  has  been  reached  as  to  how  much 
coal  can  be  burned, '  he  said. 

Right  now  15  or  16  tons  of  coal  per  day 
are  being  burned  on  the  average.  OccasloQ- 
ally  the  amount  has  gone  as  high  as  ao  or  23 
tons  par  day.  eventually,  the  total  will  go 
as  liigb  aa  SO  toos  or  more  being  burned  per 
day.  at  the  mine. 

TiM  experimenters  have  abandoned  plans 
to  use  steam  and  oxygen  to  bring  up  the 
B.  t.  u.  (British  thermal  units)  content  of 
the  gas  formed  by  underground  burning  of 
doal  for  the  time  being. 

They  are  simply  going  ahead  with  use  of 
the  huge  air  compressor,  which  forces  air 
over  the  burning  coal  bed. 

"It  8  cheaper  that  way."  Mr.  Elder  explains. 

Developmg  an  economical  fuel  is  a  big 
reason  for  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Klder  believes  the  e;(periment  will  con- 
tinue at  least  a  year  long^Tr. 

NOT  rOB  HOMX  USX 

It  attracted  observers  from  South  Africa, 
Canada,  England,  Belgium.  France,  Italy. 
Newfoundland,  and  other  countries. 

The  observers  have  all  gone  home.  What 
they  saw  la  believed  to  have  been  enough  to 
stimulate  similar  cxperlmenu  In  their  native 
lands.  At  least,  that  Is  the  Information 
reaching  the  Oorgas  experlnaent  station. 

The  sensible  heat  gas  now  being  produced 
Is  said  to  average  from  15  to  40  B.  t.  u.'s  per 
cubic  foot. 

It  Is  not  suitable  for  domestic  use.  but  can 
be  used  as  a  source  of  power — to  heat  a  boiler, 
to  make  steam,  to  turn  a  gas  twblne,  which 
will  make  electricity. 

The  gas  range  In  a  home  can  use  natural 
or  manufactured  gas.  Natural  gas  has 
around  1.000  B.  t.  u.'s  (heating  units)  per 
cubic  foot;  manufactured  gas.  around  500. 

BUMOrOLS  WOBX 

"It's  too  early  to  talk  about  products, 
power  gaa  to  generate  electric  power,  aa  yet." 
Mr.  Klder  InaistH.  "But  we  think  we  can  get 
a  good  combustible  gas. 

"Right  now.  I  can  run  a  boiler  part  time 
with  tile  gas  we're  getting. 

"Olve  me  0  months  more  and  I  think  I  can 
run  that  boUer  aU  the  time.  There  are  still 
to  be  ironed  out.  We  haven't  got 
Ibla  gaa  oonaiatantly  yet. 

"We  can't  see  what's  going  on  underground. 
Some  of  the  air  la  not  hitting  the  hot  spot. 
There's  a  by-paaa  somewhere." 


Taar  iblibvxd  o.  k. 

Mr  Dder  Is  trying  to  produce  consistently 
a  heat  gas  containing  100  B.  t.  u.  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  operate  a  gas  turbine 
and  could  be  burned  under  a  boiler  located 
at  not  too  great  a  distance  from  the  source. 

A  small  pipe  leading  Into  a  small  tank 
from  the  burning  coal  bed  Is  pointed  out. 

By-products  from  the  burulng  coal  go  Into 
that  Unk 

**Right  now  we're  getting  some  tar  and 
light  oil.  in  a  mixture, "  tixe  genial  supervis- 
ing engineer,  a  Penn  State  graduate  explains. 

The  coal  Is  being  burned  In  a  sealed-off 
area  300  feet  long  and  150  feet 

When  that  Is  burned  out,  the 
spread  to  the  remaining  1 ,300  feet  a^  coal 
specially  prepared  for  the  experiment. 

Those  In  the  know  feel  that  tiM  experi- 
ment thus  far  haa  been  eminently  successfuL 

It  may  mean  that  millions  of  tons  of  tiiin- 
seam  ccal  can  be  used  at  economical  costs. 
Much  of  Alabama's  coal  la  In  thin  seams  snd 
not  economical  to  mine  by  conventional 
methods. 

will  detarmine  whether  the  iiaat 
in  the  experiment  can  be  mada 
Into  synthetic  fuels  such  as  gasoline.  Diesel 
oil.  and  other  chemicals. 

The  Idea  of  burning  cos  I  underground  Is 
known  to  to  lyi— ding  throughout  the  world. 
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The  Russians  claimed  the  processes  have 
applied  on  an  Industrial  scale  at  several 
nations.  They  reportedly  have  pro- 
a  power  gas  with  a  heating  value  of 
100  B.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot  and  a  synthetic 
gas  having  a  heating  value  between  300  and 
300  B.  t.  u. 

But  the  Iron  curtain  iiangs  over  the  Rus- 
sian experiments. 

The  Oorgaa  experimenters  are  going  ahead. 
The  coming  months  will  tell  the  complete 
story. 


Prodnctioa  of  Strategic  Metais 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF    COLOEADO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  ia  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recowj  a  news  release 
on  mining  which  I  issued  from  my  oflBce 
July  30. 1940: 

STATKHXNT  BT  BXPHESKNTATTVX  WILLIAII  S.  HILL, 
OF  COLOBADO 

Bfany  strange  philosophies  have  originated 
or  come  out  of  the  White  House  during  the 
Democrat  reign,  but  the  latest  dictum  of  the 
President  certainly  Is  one  that  wiU  shock  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  this :  Mr.  Truman  has  declared  that  he 
ta  against  an  incentive  for  the  stock  piling 
of  strategic  matals  by  small  AiMrtean  iuUmib 
because  It  lnt«-feres  with  his  program  of 
giving  American  dollars  to  rejuvenate  com- 
peting Industry  In  "twckward"  nations.  He 
went  eveu  f\irther  and  picked  out  Chile  as 
tlie  country  whose  mining  Interests  must  be 
helped  before  he  will  approve  legislation  aid- 
ing American  miners  to  produce  such  eaaen- 
tial  metals  as  copper,  zinc,  and  lead. 

Legislation  to  encourage  small  mining  op- 
anMons  in  the  production  of  these  strategic 
was  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  It 
I  vetoed  by  Mr.  Tnunan.  A  similar  bill  was 
introduced  at  this  session,  was  approved  by 
a  suiKTommlctee  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, and  Anally  by  the  full  committee. 

This  bill  is  opposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  undoubtedly  on  orders  from  the 
Wlilte  Houae.  Conaequently  It  reposes  In  the 
Rules  Committee.  Democrat  sponsors  of  the 
leglslaUon  were  told  that  the  bUl  would  have 
to  be  cleared  by  the  Wiilte  House  before  the 
Rules  Committee  vrould  bring  It  to  the  floor. 

A  few  days  ago  six  Democrat  Representa- 
tivea  went  to  the  White  Houae  and  the  Preat- 
dent  told  them  he  disapproved  tlie  enttra 
domaaao  mining  program. 

After  expreflalng  his  disapproval  of  the 
laSltiatlon  to  aid  small  American  miners,  the 
PrsBldent  got  up  from  his  desk,  walked  over 
to  a  big  globe,  whirled  It  around,  and  when 
It  stopped  he  pointed  hla  finger  at  OUIe  and 


"Oentlemen.  this  is  Chile.  It  Is  a  back- 
ward nation  and  it  is  a  copper- producing 
nation.  We  have  to  take  care  of  the  back- 
ward nation:  we  must  give  them  help,  even  If 
It  does  hurt  the  miners  of  tha  United  States." 

When  the  President  waa  asked  what  he 
thought  waa  going  to  happen  to  the  mmlng 
Intanata  in  Arizona  if  ths  Incentive  bill  did 
not  pass,  he  replied  that  the  mines  never 
tbqmiri  have  been  developed  In  the  hrst  place. 

■d,  there  la  the  latest  White  Bouse  phUos- 
aphj.  Do  good  to  Chile,  help  that  nation 
produce  Its  copper,  but  don't  turn  a  finger 
to  help  the  smaU  miners  in  the  United  States, 
upon  yrhom  the  country  counted  so  heavily 
during  the  war. 


And  the  President  also  followed  through  by 
declaring  he  c^poees  restcMtition  at 
taxes  on  copper,  lead,  and  otlier  metals  from 
abroad.  He  Is  quoted  as  saying  cryptically 
that  "restoring  the  duties  on  the  metals 
might  make  the  situation  worae  ttian  It  is 
now."  What  does  that  mean,  can  anyone 
understand  such  a  statement? 

So,  the  United  States  will  go  right  ahead 
purchasing  copper  from  foreign  countries, 
without  an  excise  tax,  but  we  won't  turn  a 
finger  to  help  our  own  miners. 

Supposedly,  Mr.  Truman  will  have  tis  help 
the  mining  business  in  Chile  and  other 
backward  nations  while  our  own  valuable 
itrategl'-  metal  mlnea  deteriorate  and  remain 
Idle. 

,  I  am  told  that  the  Congressmen  who  went 
down  to  the  White  Hoxise  were  "stunned 
and  shocked"  by  the  President's  thinking. 

So  the  mine  incentive  bill  which  would 
help  a  great  indtistry  and  would  build  a 
stockpile  of  valusble  metals  for  any  emer- 
gency will  die  in  committee  while  mining 
Interests  of  Chile  can  look  forward  to  a  shot 
in  the  arm  from  tlie  pocketljook  of  the 
good  old  suffering  American  taxpayer.  Some 
philosophy! 


Outlook  at  Textile  laiiiutry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

OF  NOaTH  CABOUNA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV  BS 

Monday,  Attgust  1.  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  representing  a  district  and  a 
section  of  the  South  which  is  located  in 
a  highly  developed  textile  area,  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  it  was  very  pleasing  to  me  to 
see  a  most  interesting  and  well-written 
article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Daly,  staff  writer 
of  the  Charlotte  N.  C.)  News,  offering 
definite  proof  of  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  textile  business 
which  has  developed  within  the  last  few 
weeks. 

It  shows  an  upsurge  in  primary  market 
buying  of  textile  mill  products  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  biisiness  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  and  is  In  conspic- 
uous contrast  to  the  rather  depressed 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  this 
industry  during  a  greater  part  of  1949. 
Many  mills  have  had  to  reduce  their 
working  forces  and  their  shifts  during 
this  year  and  there  has  been  a  great  re- 
cession in  the  total  output  of  the  textile 
industry  during  1949  as  contrasted  with 
the  years  just  preceding  it. 

Mr.  Daly's  article  is  most  encouraging 
to  many  businessmen  who  are  looking  for 
signs  of  the  return  to  more  normal  busi- 
ness conditions.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  business  interests  of  this 
Nation  are  so  interlocked  and  interde- 
pendent that  the  improvement  in  one 
frequently  has  a  most  beneficial  result  on 
many  other  businesses.  For  this  reason, 
I  consider  BIr.  Daly's  article  of  interest 
to  the  business  world  and  Nation  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  article  follows: 

The  upsurge  in  primary  market  buying 
of  textile  mill  products,  forecast  early  this 
month,  waa  in  full  bloom  today.    DUpatciies 


from  New  York's  Worth  Street  aaid  that 
wmv  Onn  with  supplies  becoming 
for  <riiver>aa  of  desirable  cotton  fab- 
rics, unfinished,  before  early  Septamber. 

As  was  clearly  made  known  today  in  re- 
ports from  Carolina  textila  mmnutttitvnn 
engaged  In  Nation-wide  operatkma,  there  ia 
one  fly  in  the  ointment  as  regards  this  ab- 
nipt  and  broad  expansion  In  textile  trade. 
That  uncertainty  ia  whether  or  not  buying 
will  ba  jaatorea  to  an  approximately  ncsmal 
UnvH,  comldering  the  national  income,  the 
increased  standard  of  living  and  tba 
population,  as  compared,  for  InBtanra 
1939. 

The  textile  industry's  spokesmen  In  varioua 
communications  have  emphasised  that  they 
do  not  consider  the  ctirrent  trade  as  an  in- 
cipient boom.  Aa  a  matter  of  good  busl- 
neaa  Judgment,  they  prefer  to  avoid  any  more 
experience  aoon  with  boom  conditicna.  At 
the  same  time,  they  aamaatly  lUalia  atablll^ 
zatlon  of  the  textile  trade  vdhnne  at  lavda 
adequate  for  the  Nation's  needs,  and  for  full- 
time,  5-day  week  operations  by  at  least  two 
shifts  of  workers. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  3  weeka,  |B-ioea 
of  many  cotton  textUes  in  the  unfinished 
■late  have  advanced  In  prices  aa  much  aa  one- 
l^f  cmt  per  yard.  The  buying  wave  which 
surged  over  the  market  since  the  unusually 
extensive  vacation  period  for  the  mill  opera- 
Uves  ended  2  weeks  ago.  has  resulted  in  salea 
of  many  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  goods. 
This  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  conditions 
in  the  cotton  textile  markets 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  In 
that  period,  hand-to-mouth  bU3dng  was  the 
accepted  practice.  This  compelled  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers  to  curtail  drasticaUy  whUe 
converters,  dressmakers,  bag  manufacturers 
and  other  consumer  industries  reduced  their 
admittedly  mi  sMlva  tBTentortea. 

Another  sharp  contrast  waa  preaented  to- 
day and  during  tiw  latter  days  of  the  paat 
week  tn  New  York's  great  market  when  some 
cotton  textiles  were  bought  for  deliveries  aa 
far  forward  aa  next  December  30.  A  notable 
example  was  wafDe  cloth,  a  popular  fabric 
for  dteasee.  A  market  "run"  also  ia  lieing 
experienced  in  piques,  another  fabric  popu- 
lar with  the  womenfolks. 

This  rebound  in  the  primary-  textile  busi- 
ness has  not  been  one-sided  In  favor  of 
cotton  cloths,  however,  becatiae  finished  cot- 
ton goods,  like  cliambrays  and  d?nlms.  have 
been  sold  heavily  by  the  mills. 

Chambrays  and  denims  are  among  the 
popular,  aarvioeable  fabrics  required  for  work 
clothing.  And  there  seems  to  be  an  inaatl- 
able  demand  for  work  clothing. 

Furthermore,  the  cotton-yam  splnnera- 
an  industry  centering  In  nearby  Oaston 
County — have  experienced  a  brisk  upturn  in 
their  sales.  Still  more  encouraging  to  tbeae 
spinners.  iwrh"p%  la  tbe  currently  rqwrted 
tremfendoua  vataaa  tt  potential  yam  Mlaa 
involved  In  a  flood  at  tnruines  from  knitting 
mllla  and  othar  oonmuners  of  carded  and 
combed  cotton  yam. 

And.  to  make  the  iietterment  marketwlae 
unanimous,  reports  from  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton over  the  week  end  alao  told  of  sturdy 
e^panakm  in  demand  for  rayon  fabrics,  nylon 
hosiery,  and  fall  season  woolens  and  wor- 
steds. Prices  have  held  steady  in  the  fine 
hosiery  and  wool-goods  markets. 

This  textile  trade  summary  is  iaased  on  a 
flood  of  reporta  which  has  flowed  over  ail 
divisions  of  the  Carollnas  dominating  textile 
industry  In  the  course  of  the  past  10  daya — 
particularly  In  the  latter  days  of  the  past 
week.  And  Associated  Press  dispatches  early 
this  afternoon  from  New  York  said  "the  cot- 
ton textile  market  was  steady  today,  with 
activity  greatest  In  the  print  cloths." 

It  may  help  clarify  the  situation  for 
readers  In  btisiness  other  than  textiles  to 
explain  that  print  cloths  are  regarded  as  the 
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involTtng  Midi- 
occupy  an  Iniliwn- 
IB  tiM  Mmmricma  economy.  dCTelap- 
ttw  w«eks  maj  provt 


tor  tba  ■iHrwil 

Bj.    In  any  event  tb»  resistance  which 
I  bae*  ahovn  during  the  past  year  may 

tmlp  tha  tm^amrf  in  tta  etrlTliac  to  lire  down 

Ita  buoi  or»bmt  tradition. 


TWrt  b  IbduBf  T«  Fear  but  Fear  Itself 


■ 


i 


EXTI34SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wvw  Tout 

IN  TBS  BOOBS  OP  REFRJBEirrATrVXB 

Mondav.  Au9U3t  1.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
lone  time  we  have  heard  dire  predictions 
about  the  tmtHott  depression  that  the 
country  is  abml  to  go  into.  I  re/use  to 
ilMrt  ttow  fears.  The  foilowinc  article. 
wMch  appeared  In  the  Brooklyn  Easl? 
of  July  31.  sustains  my  view  and  should 
be  enheartening  to  others: 

Boantcaa  Otm.ooK 
(Bf  J.  A.  Uvingaton) 
Corporation  Oiitlw  are  acting  even   as 
yott  aatf  L    They  aaa  bualnaaa  volume  drop- 
prollu  ■hrinfciDg.     They  know  If  that 
fat  another  6  months  or  so. 
tteym  tmnrn  to  mtmm  m  eliminate  diTtdea <i. 
TbeyTe  wuu^  to  ■!*• 
a  turtbar  efefaaaa  to 
lb  -wrporato  oam- 
xt  ttam  a  year  ato. 
■ff*  op  •  pareent. 

ittmaa  standard  practlca.     Cor- 
porattoa  ofltaUla  doo't  like  to  bav* 

•enu    s    shara 

•ad  nothing  the  third. 

la  to  ■nitntoia  tft*- 

I  upaand  downa  to  paaMa. 

atoefc.  when.  aa.  aoH  tf  tha 

ly  wanu  to  ratae  addtuunal  captui. 
ta  tba  aaeoad  qoartar.  corporatlooa  paid 
out  aa 


la  Itti,  Um  proportion  waa  much  high- 
er— 19  percent,  and  In  199  It  waa  W  panant. 
onacToaa'  an.wuut 

Deer  tba  years,  directors  customarily  let 
stockikoMara  baea  about  6  out  of  avery  10 
dollars  of  earnings.  That  higb  standard  may 
coma  back  in  the  current  era.  Corporations 
bava  not  found  It  easy  to  raise  money  by 
aalllBf  ooaunon  stock.  So  they've  been  hold- 
ing on  to  tba  shareholders'  money — plowing 
back  sanUnga — In  order  to  finance  postwar 
plant  expansion. 

A  vicious  circle  results.  Because  corpora- 
tions ding  to  ^n*"*"if  dlTldands  tend  to 
■tsy  low.  TharaCora.  tnvaators  seeking  high 
returns  sre  laaa  Inclined  to  buy  stocks.  In 
turn,  stock  prloaa  tend  to  stay  low,  and  cor- 
poration directors  are  less  Inclined  to  float 
atoek  on  the  market.  Their  holding  on  to 
eamlnga  Incraaaas  tha  task  of  raising  new 
money  by  selling  common  stock. 

Though  companlaa  are  flnrtlng  it  harder  to 
keep  pace  with  paat  eamlnga,  they're  not 
going  Into  the  red.  In  my  tabulation  of  the 
first  Industrial  companies  to  report  second- 
qviarter  earnings.  110  showed  decreases  in 
proflu  from  the  second  quarter  of  IMS,  63 
Increases.  However,  only  seven  reported 
deficits. 

DCSPTIOIfS    TO    THS    TBXirD 

Excluding  General  Motors  and  the  Big 
Three  steel  companies  ( because  of  their  dom- 
inating aUa).  the  over-all  decline  for  the 
companlea  In  the  tabulation  was  18  per- 
cent from  tba  aecond  quarter  a  yaar  ago. 
( The  Co\mcU  of  Baonomlc  Advtaers  aitlwatoa 
earnings  In  the  second  quarter  ware  off  22 
paroant  from  a  yaar  ago. )  Por  the  first  half, 
was  9  percent.  Industries  which 
to  buck  the  downtrend  (on  the 
basis  of  these  early  returns)  were  auto  and 
auto  parts,  cement,  drugs  and  coametlcs,  rail- 
road equipment,  the  Big  Three  steel  com- 
panies (United  States,  Bethlehem,  and  Re- 
public) tobacco,  and  beer  Utilities  showed 
a  good  ijaln  over  s  year  ago. 

Tba  following  table  shows  the  change  In 
from  laat  yaar  on   ( 1 )    a  quarterly 
and  (2)  a  half-yearly  basis. 
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The  dacltna  reflecta  internal  adjustments 
of  tiiduatry.  Once  prices  began  to  drop, 
manu'Mcturers,  wbolaaalars,  and  retailers 
curtailed  inventorlaa.  Wbereaa  In  tha  first 
a  msBtba  ct  19«a.  inventorlea  roaa  two  bU- 
In  the  brat  t  awiitha  of  tbia  year  they 
two  bHlkwa    Tbua,  the  nat  ciiange 


In  piirchasing— or  bualnaaamen  buying  from 
-was  St  an  annual  rate  of  more 
billion.  That's  a  lot  of  business 
to  poof  away — Just  like  that. 

DrvnrroaT  Ttnuf-ABocitoT 

Some  turn  in  Inventory  policy  may  he  at 
hand.  The  drop  In  businesa  loaxu,  which 
has  been  continuous  since  January  19,  shows 
signs  of  subsiding.  Trxie.  last  week.  Federal 
Reaarva  member  banks  reported  a  decline  of 
ninety  aavan  millions.  But  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  that  comprised  a  large  pay-ofT  in 
New  York  City  by  a  utility.  In  six  Federal 
Raaarva  araaa — Cleveland.  Chicago.  St.  Louis. 
Minnaapolls.  If'""-  City,  and  Dallas — loans 
for  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
purpoaes  expanded. 

This  suggests  that  a  strategic  change  in 
bualneas  policy  may  be  at  hand.  Business- 
men, apparently,  can't  hold  off  purchaaaa 
any  longer.  Their  Inventories  are  too  low. 
The  continued  upturn  In  nonferrous  metal 
prlcaa — laad  roae  this  week  again — supporU 
the  thesis. 


Mytfas  Abont  China  Reils  Exploded  in  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINMnOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSKNTA'nVBS 

Monday,  Auaust  1,  1949 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
American  reporters  recently  killed  in  the 
tragic  plane  crash  in  India  as  they  re- 
turned from  Indonesia,  were  two  whose 
loss  was  Irreparable  as  far  as  under- 
standing present-day  China  l»  concern- 
ed. William  H.  Newton  and  George 
Moorad.  Both  had  proved  their  ability 
to  see  through  all  the  propaganda  re- 
garding the  alleged  whiteness  of  the 
Communists  and  the  blackness  of  those 
fighting  Communism.  I  have  just  come 
across  again  a  penetrating  report  sent 
in  almost  2  years  ago  by  Bill  Newton,  not 
gossip  from  the  bars  of  Shanghai,  but 
facts  from  the  interior  of  Shantung 
Province.  How  much  confusion  and  how 
many  costly  mistakes  our  Government 
could  have  avoided  if  it  had  been  willing 
to  accept  then  the  truth  about  the  Com- 
munists instead  of  allowing  Itself  to  be 
hoodwinked  for  yaan  by  leftist  propa- 
gandists and  amtUnaital  wishful  think- 
ers.    The  news  story  follows: 

Mtths  AsotT  China  Raos  Kxflodd 
(By  WUllam  H.  Newton) 

WxixaocN.  Cmima.  September  9.  1947. — Vla- 
Iting  the  besieged  cltlaa  and  battle  areas  of 
war- torn  China  and  talking  with  tha  soldiers 
and  paopla  make  It  poaslbla  to  explode  soma 
mytha  about  Chlnsas  Communlata  and  about 
the  Chlneae  Nationalist  Government. 

Myth  No.  1  Is  that  the  Communists  gen- 
erally are  t>eloved  by  the  common  people  of 
China,  the  poor  paasanta  and  villagers.  The 
facta,  so  far  aa  thla  area  of  Shantung  Prov- 
Inoa  Is  concerned,  are  that  the  Communists 
aaa  greatly  (eared  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 

TOWIfa  ABAIfOONXD 

The  city  of  Yttu.  for  example,  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Communists  for  the  past  0 
months.  During  that  time  ail  businesa 
ceased,  ail  stores  were  dosed,  mission  schools 
and  hoapltais  were  shut,  and  a  great  many 
people  fled.  The  same  thing  tiappened  In 
Lluchu.  and  lu  village  after  villaga. 


.'>)^wn 
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Ifytb  No,  3  Is  that  the  Communist  army  Is 
a  "people's  army,"  expressing  the  rebellion  of 
the  ordinary  peaaant  against  tiie  Nationalist 
government.  I  talked  to  dozens  of  Commu- 
nist srmy  prisoners  captured  by  the  Nation- 
alists after  the  battle  of  Linchu.  Scarcely  a 
one  had  any  idea  what  the  word  "commu- 
nlam"  meantk  Moat  had  been  f<»-ced  Into 
serv-lre  and  compelled  to  fight.  A  few  were 
former  Nationalist  soldiers  who  had  been 
captured  in  prevlotis  battles  and  compelled 
to  fight  the  aoremment. 

Myth  No.  3  is  that  the  Communists  permit 
any  degree  of  religloxis  freedom  in  areas  they 
control.  The  sole  exception  to  this  la  ttioae 
few  cities  where  there  are  foreign  mlaaton- 
arles  who  might  poaalbly  report  on  the  sit- 
uation. Bvea  In  tboae  instances  religious 
worship  is  discouraged  and  Chlnsaa  pastors 
persecuted  and  humiliated. 

ouacT  callxo  spibs 

Chlneae  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  pastors 
frequently  are  accused  of  being  spies  for 
the  Americans  and  driven  out  of  town. 
Cathollca  generally  are  persecuted  most  of 
aU. 

In  the  village  of  Cblnchih.  for  example. 
Communists  smashed  Into  the  Catholic 
church,  seized  everything  of  value,  and  gave 
the  Oerman  priest  the  equivalent  of  5  cents 
In  American  money  to  pay  for  the  damage. 
In  Changchla,  the  Chinese  Presbyterian 
pastors  were  forced  to  flee  and  their  homes 
deliberately  destroyed. 

In  the  village  of  Changtuan,  Communist 
political  advisers  collected  Bibles  which  had 
been  distributed  by  Presbyterian  clergymen 
and  burned  them.  In  Shawo.  the  Com- 
BHUUsts  attempted  to  force  a  Presbyterian 
partor  to  order  all  young  members  of  his 
church  to  attend  Communist  meetings.  He 
refxised.  Of  the  50  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  Weihslen  area,  only  four — which  are  in 
Nationallat  territory — are  permitted  to  wor- 
ship freely. 

Tliroughout  the  villages  in  north  Shantung 
Province.  Christian  pastors  have  been 
thrown  into  jail  by  the  Communists. 

Aairr  sstt»8  caora 

Myth  No.  4  is  that  the  highly  touted  land- 
reform  program  Is  winning  the  peasanta  to 
the  Communist  side.  It  is  true  that  In  some 
•■■■a  land  has  been  taken  from  landlords 
and  distributed  among  the  peasants.  But 
In  return,  tha  Communists  levy  heavy  taxea 
on  It.  approprlata  whole  cropa  to  feed  Com- 
munist armlea,  and  preaa  farmers  who  receive 
the  land  Into  military  service. 

There  Is  little  enouch  respect  for  political 
freedom  or  human  rights  In  any  of  China. 
There  la  absolutely  none  In  Communist  areas, 
except,  on  ocoasion.  for  the  show  places  which 
foreigners  ocoaalonally  are  permitted  to  visit. 

Although  they  are  utterly  ruthiesa  in  pur- 
BUlnj  their  pRjUtical  goals.  Chinese  Commu- 
nist "leaders  generally  are  less  Inclined  to- 
ward graft  than  Nationalist  Government  offl- 
clals  traditionally  are.  But  even  this  fre- 
quently heard  criticism  of  the  Chiang  Kal- 
ahek  government  has  outstanding  exceptions. 

BEWEVOUCMT   NATIOHAUST 

One  Of  the  exceptions  Is  MaJ.  Gen.  Chang 
Tlen-tao.  speelal  commissioner  of  the  eighth 
area  of  Chantung  Province.  General  Chang 
Is  40,  a  tall,  pleaaant-faced  man.  With  the 
entire  area  under  Commimlst  reign.  General 
Chang  organized  a  cooperative  relief  com- 
mittee which  cbartera  planes  to  bring  in 
supplies  and  carry  out  local  products  Mer- 
chants who  atolp  goods  out  are  taxed  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  merchandise — and  the 
money  used  to  feed  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  who  fied  here  from  the  Communist 
armies. 

He  organiaed  a  school  for  mldwlvee  and 
taught  them  sanitation  and  elementary  med- 
icine. He  got  schoolbooks  and  opened  rural 
Whon'f  through  the  area.     He  got  a  supply 


of  DDT  and  used  It  in  the  vUlagea  for  Inaect 
control.  The  Communists  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  counties  he  ad- 
mlnlsteia.  Through  his  area  runs  the  only 
sect  Ion  o(  the  Tatngtao-Talnan  Hallway 
which  haa  not  been  torn  up  by  Communist 
guerrlilaa.  About  40  miles  of  tha  railway  is 
in  dally  operation. 

It  iB  true  that  the  Nationalist  armlea  also 
levy  tribute  on  villages  and  farms  which 
they  pass.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  bitter 
necessities  of  war  for  both  sides. 

But  here  in  Shantxuig  Province,  at  leaat. 
when  the  Communists  take  a  town  the  people 
flee.  And  when  tba  WattonalisU  take  it  back 
the  people  come  boaw  again. 

The  Communist  propaganda,  as  always, 
sounds  good.    But  that's  tbe  way  it  la. 


Welfare  of  In£ans  ni  Ifortii  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  DAKOtA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Mondav.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Welfare  Board  of  North  Dakota 
had  outlined  the  situation  of  Indian  wel- 
fare in  North  Dakota  by  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts,  and  I  trust  It 
will  make  an  impression  on  Congress. 
When  dire  sulTering  strikes  these  people. 
Congress  cannot  move  fast  enough  to 
relieve  them.  Since  we  ourselves  forced 
these  Indians  Into  wardship  relations 
with  the  Government,  with  a  clear  obli- 
gation to  treat  them  as  wards  of  the 
Government,  and  since  we  ourselves  took 
most  of  their  lands  for  10  cents  per  acre, 
there  is  no  possible  way  the  Government 
can  now  avoid  its  obligation.  The  pres- 
ent conferees  on  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill,  will  have  to  restore  some  of 
the  funds  demanded  or  the  same  starva- 
tion situation  of  last  winter  will  take 
piece  again.  It  is  too  much  to  sisk  of 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  to  continu- 
ally help  these  Indians  and  fulfill  an  ob- 
llgatior  that  is  not  theirs  but  that  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  re- 
port follows; 


LUTIOll  AOOPTSD  ST  THX  PUBLIC  WtUtAUB 
BOABD  or  MOaTH  DAKOTA  AT  ITS  JWM  IS4S 
MKETINO 

Whereas  for  the  past  S  years  Tndlana  in 
need  of  general  assistance  on  the  taaarea- 
tlons  In  North  Dakota,  particularly  the  Indi- 
ans living  on  the  Turtle  Motintain  and  Fort 
Totten  Reservations,  and.  to  a  leaser  decree, 
those  living  on  the  Standing  Bock  and  Art 
Berthold  Reserrationa.  have  suffered  acuta 
distress  t>ecauaa  of  tba  lack  of  funds  avail- 
able for  their  care;  and 

Whereaa  the  Public  Welfare  Board  ta  North 
Dakota,  aa  the  ofllclal  agency  created  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  North  Dakota  in  183S, 
la  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  super- 
vising pmbllc  welfare  in  North  Dakota,  in- 
cluding provision  for  care  of  all  Its  citizens 
even  thoxigh  the  Public  Welfare  Board  of 
North  Dakota,  as  a  State  department  and  a 
State  agency,  la  not  prlmarUy  responsible  for 
the  actual  provision  of  the  funds  and/ or 
commodltlee  l>ecauaa  in  North  Dakota  the 
county  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  re- 
lief of  dlstreea  and  the  provision  of  funds 
for  tboae  In  need:  and 

Wbereaa  the  Public  Welfare  Board  of  North 
Dakota  l)eUeve  that  substantively,  equitably, 


and  morally  tbe  IMeral  OofvamaMat  la  re- 
•ponalble  for  thos-!  people  who  are  dtlaens 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  United  States  who 
are  residing  on  the  Indian  reaerratlona: 
that  the  Federal  Govenunent  acted  within 
iu  powera  and  duties  in  dealing  with  the 
Indian  situation  year*  afo  and  one  of  the 
effects  of  this  operation  waa  to  place  great 
numbera  of  Indian  famlUea  in  certain  re- 
stricted and  nonproductive  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  apparently  proposed  to 
take  care  and  rehabilitate  these  persons  until 
they  became  self-supporting;  that  the  ini- 
tiation of  this  step  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  was  its  initiation  wholly  and  com- 
pletely: that  apparently  it  haa  failed  over 
the  jaan  in  dealing  with  tbia  humanitarian 
and  always  distreasing  problem;  that  the 
last  few  years  che  high  cost  of  living,  tha 
lack  of  employment  available,  and  the  in- 
creasing Interest  of  our  citizens  In  the  wel- 
fare of  theae  people  has  succeeded  in  making 
this  always  dlstraasing  problem  acute;  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  failed  dtamally 
and  signally  In  making  adequate  provlalon 
for  its  own  citizens;  that  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Board  of  North  Dakota 
that  the  Oflice  of  Indian  Affairs,  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has  lacked  vigor 
in  prosecuting  its  request  for  funds.  In  not 
asking  for  enough  money,  in  not  keeping 
tuned  and  Iteyed  to  the  facts  of  the  moment; 
that  it  is  the  opinon  ol  the  Public  Welfare 
Board  of  North  Dakota  that  even  though  tbe 
Oflice  of  Indian  Affairs,  In  ttie  Department 
of  the  Interior,  did  prosecute  vtyoroualy  ita 
request  for  funds  for  the  relief  of  distraaa 
on  a  minimum  basis  of  United  States  citi- 
zens, that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stalaa 
also  needs  to  modify  its  method  in  view  of 
this  slttiatlon  and  to  approtnrlate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  stiiBcient  funds 
and  not  rely  on  an  eccentric  system  of  tak- 
ing care  of  human  beings  by  uncertain  and 
too-late  deficiency  appropriations  only  se- 
cured by  trouble,  expense,  and  the  mohlHaa- 
tion  of  pressure;  and 

Wbec«a8  it  is  the  opinion  of  tbe  Public 
Welfare  Board  of  North  Dakota  that  the  time 
to  secure  funds  for  the  relief  of  human  dis- 
tress is  before  the  distraaa  occurs;  that  some- 
where, somehow,  aooie  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  estimates  for  pablle  aaaiatance  for 
Indians  and  in  the  lama  way  that  it  la 
placed  upon  the  estimates  for  pubUe  asatat- 
anoe  for  whites;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Welfare  Board  of  Nortb 
Dakota  received  an  appnqirlation  of  tlOO.OOO 
from  the  1948  leglalaUv*  aaaembly;  that  tbia 
appropriation  was  given  only  tor  the  bo- 
manltarlan  ptirpose  of  assuring  that  if 
came  to  worse  that  at  least  a 
amount  would  be  available  to  Iteep 
pie  alive;  that  the  Public  Welfare  Board  of 
Nortb  Dakota  vigorously  baUeve  that  it  is  up 
to  Waabtngton  to  do  snma tiling  adequately 
and  ahead  <tf  time:  that  it  la  tbe  lira 
of  tbe  PuUle  Weltere  Board  of  Nortb 
tbat  If  dynamically  vigaroos  ctepa  are  not 
taken  in  this  area  ahead  of  time  tbat  this 
coming  wlnt«^  wlU  make  three  in  a  row  that 
funda  liave  not  been  available  in  an  ade- 
quate amount  and  will  make  three  in  a  row 
that  United  States  dtlaens  have  had  to  sviffer: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  Thtit  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board 
that  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
North  Dakota  l>e  petitioned  to  exercise  their 
good  offices  to  effectuate  the  sppropriation 
and  allocation  of  adeqtiate  funds  baaed  on 
given  by  the  State  and  coimty 
I  in  Mdrth  Dakota  so  that  our  American 
dtlaens  may  have  some  semblance  of  secu- 
rity tor  tbe  dire  necessities  of  life  in  the 
cold  North  Dakota  wintertime;  snd  be  it  also 

Resolved  by  the  Public  Welfare  Board  of 
North  Dakota.  That  the  Representatlvee  in 
Congress  from  North  Dakota  be  commended 
on  their  past  efforts  to  secure  adequate  funds 
for  this  purpose. 


\ 
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Wb.  Speaker,  the  mn- 
ot  the  President's  inientkm 

Tom 
Supreme 
and  to  nominate  Senator  J.  How- 
to  tke  tadsb  oOee  of  At- 
■««  mn  wtth  wide  ac- 
claim. Pbilowlac  la  an  adttorlal  which 
appMtfad  In  tbe  liuafclyn  Biwie  of  July 
31.  toiMkv  wmi  ma  arOda  by  Bmart 
haa  feacB  rtpiuduted  la 
eoaat  to  eoaat: 
\rnm  tte  arooklyn  li^l*  of  July  Si.  ia«0| 
CiMBM   4iro   McOaAT*   Arronrriuirr* 

Tom  dark. 

w  ■ucMrt  «IM  lata 
•  a  aMmtar  at  tte 

ly  dlflerant 


OM   dmth   of  Juatto*   Mmpby 

taa«  PrMldent  Tm- 

*  Justlc* 

«tady.     Hki  rathOT   tunty 

Clark  la  ac- 

»y' 

a  ■■■kw  at  tlM  Ration^ 

fleclatana 

kta  or  a  ramota  «ay 

Ufa.  It 

to  atutfy  tba 
at  Bwhara  at 


tor  tba 
to  Mr.  Clark 
He  will  taMii  his 
and  conadaMetavaly. 
It  ta  to  ba  pcaaHHtad.  oT  eouraa.  that  ha  will 
raOra  aa  chairman  of  hla  party*  ortaniaa- 
Uoo.  But  tba  fact  tbat  b«  baa  bald  tbia 
oAea  In  do  way  inpalfa  bia  avaiUbUtty  tm 
Um  port  of 


potatad  to  tha  Court  and  BooaaTalt  promoted 
to  CbMf  Juatloa:  Harlan  T.  3tona.  Ha  may 
abarp  a  mind  and  ao  pungent  a 
■.  jacknn.  But  he  baa  the  In- 
to aafea  a  Htld  jurist,  and  tem- 
ktiOly  ba  li  kottar  fitted  for  tha  Job 
than  bava  baan  aa'varal  laiiitnii  at  tha  Court 
ov«r  a  loaf  parkxl.  atretcblng  at  loM*  baafe  to 
Woodrow  WUaon'a  ez-Attom«y  Oaiiaiai. 
Jaaaa  C.  McReynolda. 

Clark  w«a  hardly  known  In  ConRraaa  and 
ta  Waalilnfliiii  generally  when  b«  became 
atkoiaay  Oaawal.  to  IMS  He  bad  made  a 
wy  eratfMMkla  moatf  tfurmg  bia  yeara  in  iba 

•ral  be  baa  baan  to  hot  watar  fraqaeatty. 
But.  In  almoat  avery  caaa.  the  beating  waa 
dona  bf  ocbaia  aad  Clark  managad  to  extri- 
cate hkBaetf  arWbeot  suffenng  aertotia  burns. 

■a  ta  a  ItkeaM*  and  gregarlooi  man.  But 
be  baa  alao  acquired  In  Congreaa  and  In  tha 
Bfa  a  larfi  aMaaora  at  ra- 
for  krlUkiiea.  perbapa.  but  tor  be- 
ing a  daeeat.  atralght-ahoociaii  attaial  tvbo 
would  raOiar  alMialdar  unwanaMatf  Mama 
than  paaa  the  buck. 

Tbat  he  ta  a  Democrat  and  a  Tnunan  par- 
tisan la  of  ao  apaclal  importance,  given  the 
prcaant  complexion  of  the  Court.  The  laaues 
which  have  divided  tlie  present  Court  bare 
not  baeu  partisan,  or.  in  many  respeeta.  ao 
baalc  conaUtutlonally  aa  ttr  e  which  eauaed 
the  long  flfbt  between  Booaevelt  and  the  pre- 
ceding Court. 

While  Clark  baa  no  judicial  record  on 
which  to  found  a  prophecy,  bis  bacfccromad 
and  temperament  probably  will  pratflipew 
him  toward  the  eooaervatlve  side  of  the 
Court,  rather  than  toward  the  more  radical 
ffoup  with  which  tha  late  Justice  Murphy  so 
often  Mentlfled  hlmaelf 

Senator  J.  HowiUU)  McGkath's  fltnaaa  for 
tb.j  Attorney  Oeneralahlp  la  generally  recog- 
alaed  m  Ciiiigieae,  He  bad  adantolatratlve 
torernuf  at  Bbode  laland.  He 
aa  Ooveraor.  aaldway  In  hla  third 
%o  bamnia  Sol  letter  General  of  the 
Unltad  ttatea.  Be  realgned  aa  SoUettor  Oen- 
arml  to  run  for  the  Senate.  He  ta  an  able 
political  laanager.  But  he  also  haa  InteUl- 
gence  and  totetrlty. 

Tha  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  probably 
wi!l  put  blm  In  line  for  the  ne.-tt  vacancy  on 
Court.  He  may  be  eapeeled  to 
■a  cbalrBian  of  the  DaiaoeieUt  Na- 
tional Committee — a  Job  which  he  did  not 
aaefc  but  for  which  he  waa  drafted — if  be 
aeeepts  the  Attorney  Ceneralablpi. 

Both  theea  appointment*  are.  of  course, 
rewards  for  political  aervlcc.  There  is  noth- 
ing wniBc  to  tbat.  however,  prorided  the  in- 
dlvktnala  aeleeted  are  qwalttled  for  the  re- 
warda.  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  news- 
papers which  are  crttlclalng  the  Clark  ap- 
pointment. In  particular,  on  the  ground  that 
he  baa  been  an  acuve  partisan,  will  and  his 
aa  a  judge  to  theia  lllusg. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afrecments  and  tiie 
World  Trade  Problem 
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S^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKNitiaaca 

Oi  THS  mt  ATX  OP  THX  umTKD  dXATB 

Monday.  Auffust  t  fUoiatative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jung  2).  1949 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmoMi  con.sent  to  have  Inserted  in 
tba  AppeodU  of  the  Racoaa  an  excellent 
by  Norman  Burns,  advljier.  Of- 


fice of  International  Trade  Policy.  United 
States  Department  of  State,  b^ore  tha 
State  Planning  and  Developracnt  Asen- 
cles.  Department  of  Commerce  Building, 
on  July  27.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
aa  follows: 
KacvBOCAL  Ta*Di  AaaxnoMTS  and  thx  Woxlo 

TXADK    PXOBLXM 

(By  ITorman  fums.  advuer.  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Policy,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Bute) 

Certain  peopto  traditionally  oppoaed  to  re- 
ciprocal trade  agra«nenu  in  both  fat  and 
lean  years  are  now  asking:  Should  we  aban- 
don the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
becauaa  It  encourages  unports,  thereby  cre- 
ating domaatle  unemployment  and  aggravat* 
Ing  the  current  business  recession? 

The  question  Is  timely — but  not  new.  High 
tarUf  peapattoato  adeanced  similar  sugges- 
tlona  dating  eongraaalonal  debates  on  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  In  1929-30  Im- 
ports, they  said,  created  unemployment  and 
aggravated  tha  depreaalon.  A  prominent 
Senator,  vrstog  paaaage  of  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley bUl.  dartMod  ta  Jttne  1930; 

"If  this  bin  la  pHsad.  this  Nation  will  be 
on  the  upgrade  financially,  aoonomlcally.  and 
commercially  within  30  days,  and  within  a 
year  from  this  time  we  shall  ha%'e  regained 
the  peak  uf  prosperity  and  position  we  lost 
last  Oetobw."  (CoMoaaaaioNAL  Rxcoao,  June 
13.  19M.) 

Other  people,  more  familiar  with  the  Intri- 
cate prooaaaaa  of  conunerce.  realized  that 
trade  restrictions  by  one  large  country,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  recession,  might  start 
chain  reactions  In  other  countries  leading  to 
mure  and  more  trade  restrictions  and  to  tha 
Inevitable  defeat  of  the  very  objectives  tbey 
sought  to  attain.  Henry  Ford  pointed  this 
out  very  clearly  when  he  opposed  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bill  In  Uay  1930: 

"Tou  say  It  Is  the  contention  of  those  who 
srs  backing  it  tbat  It  will  revive  Industry 
and  cure  unenq>loyment.  I  say  It  will  have 
precisely  the  ravaraa  effect.  It  will  stultify 
buslD  sss  and  mdiutry  and  Increase  unem- 
ployment. When  you  prevent  your  custom- 
ers from  purchasing  your  goods,  you  are 
abaolutcly  throwing  men  out  of  work.  In- 
stead of  building  up  barriers  to  hinder  the 
free  flow  of  world  trnde.  we  should  be  seeking 
to  tear  Tf*l*1*»g  barriers  down.  People  can- 
not keep  on  buvinK  from  us  nnleas  we  buy 
from  them,  and  unless  Intematlon  il  trade 
can  go  on.  our  buslnaaa  wUl  stai^iate  here  at 
homa."  1  Washington  Dally  News.  May  'JO, 
1980.) 

The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was 
followed  by  the  British  Imperial  Preference 
Agreement  of  1933,  and  the  adoption  of 
quotas,  exchange  controls,  and  clearing 
agreements  in  must  of  the  continental  Eu- 
ropean countrlea  after  1933.  This  sequence 
of  trade  reatrlctlonlsm,  and  the  Impetus  It 
gave  to  the  downward  spiral  of  the  world 
aoonoaiy  in  the  early  IBSO's,  should  be  re- 
■Mmbered  by  all  of  us — and  eapeclally  by 
tboaa  eager  to  repeat  the  aame  Initial  steps 
agato  as  an  alleged  cure  for  our  preaent  for- 
doaeetle  economic  problems. 

STATis  roaxxojv  txaoi  probleic 
Is  the  foreign  trade  proUlctn  that 
Its  us  today?  In  Its  Ametlcau  aspect, 
U  Is  simply  thst  we  need  a  reasonably  high 
level  of  foreign  trade  to  keep  our  dumestlc 
economy  running  smoothly.  Our  preaent 
foreign  trade  level  Is  out  of  balance  because 
we  are  exp<jrtlng  twlca  as  much  as  we  Import. 
Other  cuuntrlaa  cannot  continue  to  buy  irom 
ua  unleaa  they  seU  more  to  us.  The  alter- 
natives are;  to  lose  aome  of  our  exports, 
through  reatrMlDaa  ttapossd  by  other  coun- 
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tries;  or  to  Increaae  our  lmport«:  or  to  finance 
the  gap  by  soeb  means  as  BCA. 

■sports  are  Important  to  our  economy  be- 
cause the  United  States  Is  now  the  world's 
largest  exporting  country.  Approximately  10 
percent  of  our  total  Industrial  and  aerlciil- 
tural  production  is  sold  abroad.  Exports  take 
from  10  to  ao  percent  of  oiur  agricxiltural 
manillnrrr  bltximlnous  coal,  freight  cars. 
Bsstor  trucks  and  roUed  steel  products,  and 
alao  substantisi  amounts  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, machine  tools,  office  machinery  and 
appilanoss,  radios,  refrigerators,  and  photo- 
flfmpUkt.  fllins.  Last  year,  exports  took  from 
one-fourth  to  one-b&lf  of  our  total  produc- 
tion at  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat  and  dried  fruit, 
and  larpe  anwunts  of  fresh  fruit,  canned 
milk,  food  fats  and  egss. 

BKport  production  Is  often  concentrated  In 
ceruon  localities,  e.  g..  automobiles  at  De- 
troit. refrtgeratOTB  at  Dayton,  machine  tools 
St  Springfield.  Mass..  photographic  flims  at 
Boeheater,  dried  fruit  in  Caiifornia,  tobacco 
In  the  Carollnas  and  Kentucky,  apples  in 
Vtaplnla,  etc.  A  reduction  of  exports  would 
iMBfeS  unemployment  In  the  export  areas, 
pries  declines,  and  appeals  for  governmental 
asiistaBas  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Unltad  BtAtas  Imports  In  1948  were  equiva- 
lent to  about  6  percent  of  our  total  produc- 
tion. Imports  consist  chiefly  of  raw  and 
semlfabricated  materials  used  by  domesuc 
maniifacturera  In  the  further  production  of 
manufactxu'ed  goods,  e.  g.,  copper,  lead,  sine, 
chrome  ore.  manganese  ore.  wood  puip,  bur- 
lap, natural  rubber,  etc.  Such  imports  en- 
able our  manufactxiring  Industries  to  op- 
erate at  a  high  level  and  at  reasonable  oostj;. 
We  Import,  also,  large  quantities  of  food* 
sttiffs.  such  aa  coffee,  t«a.  cocoa,  bananas,  and 
not  produced  In  this  country  but 
to    maintain    our    present    living 


of  manufactured  products  are 
relatively  small — a&J  percent  oi  total  Imports 
In  1948.  This  Is  ao  because  American  manu- 
facturing ooata  are  low  relative  to  foreign 
costs,  and  Bioropean  manufacturers  find  it 
dtSsoIt  to  hurdle  our  tariffs.  The  American 
competitive  advantage  reflects  tha  ^Bciency 
of  American  management  and  labor,  the 
advantagea  of  a  Isrge-acale  market,  and  the 
large  capital  equipmoit  per  wta-ker  in  the 
United  States  (about  double  that  of  the 
U.  K.).  The  net  value  of  Industrial  output 
per  worker  In  1838  was  $1,730  In  the  United 
States,  aa  compared  to  9(6*6  In  Biut>pe,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  sxirvey  of  the  Xconomlc 
for  Europe. 


The  world-trade  problem  Is,  In  a  sense, 
the  reverse  Image  of  our  trade  problem. 
Other  countrlea  need  American  products  to 
maintain  their  standards  of  living  above  tha 
danger  point,  but  they  cannot  export  enough 
to  pay  for  their  necessary  Imports.  This 
situation  Is  basically  a  result  of  the  war. 

Before  the  war,  Europe  was  the  largest 
market  for  the  exports  of  the  United  States, 
Canada.  South  America,  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Oceania.  These  overseas  countries  supplied 
approximately  one-tenth  of  western  Eiirrtpes 
total  consunq^tlon.  The  war  shattered  tha 
productive  apparatus,  exhsusted  the  foreign 
toveetments,  and  partially  deetroyed  the 
shipping  facilities  of  many  Boropean  coun- 
tries, thereby  shrinking  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce for  their  own  need  and  to  pay  for  their 
necessary  imports.  Despite  enormous  ob- 
stacles, but  with  ECA  ssslstsnce.  Europe  has 
made  gigantic  strides  toward  recovery.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1949.  the  Industrial  pro- 
duction of  western  Europe,  excluding  Ger- 
many, was  IM  percent  (113  percent  includ- 
ing Germany),  exports  119  percent,  and  tm- 
porta  95  perrcnt  of  the  respective  prewar 
es.  The  g»p  in  Europe's  balance  of 
With  nou-Eurut^eau  countries  nar- 


rowed from  $7,800,000,000  in  1»«7  to  $5,800.- 
000.000  in  194a.> 
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The  gap  Is  now  being  met  largely  by  BCA 
funds.  To  become  self-sustaining  Burope 
must  narrow  the  gap  through  its  oem  efforts. 
Western  Europe  must  export  more  manufac- 
tured goods  (slnos  it  lacks  raw  materials  fur 
export)  to  oescaaas  countrlea,  or  reduce  im- 
ports from  overseas  countrlea.  ^;>ecial  oom- 
pllcations  arise  because  western  Burope 
would  have  to  eapand  its  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  threefold  to  eliminate  its 
gap  with  the  United  States,  but  would  need 
to  expand  its  exports  to  other  overseas  coun- 
tries by  only  50  percent  to  eliminate  Its  gap 
with  those  countries.  In  view  of  the  ob- 
stacles encountered  in  expanding  European 
exports  of  manutactured  piuUm'ts  to  the 
United  States,  wastern  European  eountrles 
will  be  strongly  tempted  to  haianra  their  ac- 
counts by  reetrlctmg  purcbases  from  the 
United  States,  end  by  msktng  arrangements 
to  buy  from  other  overseaa  countrlea  In  equal 
amount  that  thoee  countrlea  buy  from  west- 
spe.  The  temptatl(ui  beooaaes  la- 
strong  when  European  salee  to 
the  United  States  dscUne.  ss  they  have  In 
recent  months  bee  sobs  of  our  msrket  con- 
tractions. The  recent  Anglo-Argentine 
agreunent  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
bilatoal  halsnrlng. 

TBx   sacxpsocAL   ntAOx   AeaoaaBBRB  ^nssiii 

It  is  tn  this  setting  thst  reciprocal  trade 
agreements — and  our  entire  economic  fcxeign 
polic]^ — '^T—'"^^  decisive  significance. 

It  is  obrUms  and  Inevitahle  that  severe 
readjustments  will  occtu-  before  the  world 
achieves  real  economic  stability.  The  read- 
justments may  take  either  a  constructive  or 
a  destructive  course,  depending  tipon  the 
wisdom  with  which  we  handle  the  situation. 
The  readjustment  may  be  made  in  an  or- 
derly way.  through  concerted  action  among 
onun tries,  with  each  country  gradually  low- 
erlnc Its  giiTMnnirit*'  trade  bsrners  so  world 
trade  may  expand  along  natural  competitive 
lines. 

Or,  the  readjustment  may  take  the  form 
of  unilateral  action  by  each  country,  witb 
each  country  attempting  to  solve  Ita  own 
trade  and  employment  problems  by  raatrlct- 
Ing  Importa.  The  experience  at  19SB  W  eug- 
gssts  that  tba  latter  oouess  would  Isad  to  an 
intanatflcation  at  govarmnental  trade  issUIl 
tions.  to  an  intensification  of  economic  na- 
tionalism and  to  world  economic  instabil- 
ity— surely  a  harsh  climate  for  private  oom- 
petltive  enterprise.  Proponents  of  such  so- 
lutions should  meditate  upon  the  Turkish 
proverb:  He  who  fails  in  the  sea  should  not 
grasp  the  serpent's  tall  to  be  saved. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreMOQents  Act 
strikes  directly,  and  in  a  piactloal  way.  at 
governmental  barriers  to  competitive  Inter- 
national trade.  This  act  authorizes  ths 
President  to  conclude  trade  sgreements  with 
other  countries  under  which  the  United 
States  may  reduce  its  tariffs  on  individual 
products  of  Interest  to  the  other  country  In 


'Burtqiean    transactions    with,    non-1 
pean   countries,   1848    (Inte-natlonal  Fund. 
May  1948) : 


return  for  reductions  by  that  eonntry  at 
their  tarms  snd  trade  controls  ssalnst  our 
produets.  Earti  cotmtry  aapittstes  the 
on    tba    basts   at   tts 

ISia  end  reaott  Is  a  1 

at  t»weiiiineiilal  bturlaas  to 

The  Raelprocal  Ttade  Agreementa  Act,  flrst 

passed  In  1934,  has  been  renewed,  usually 

every  3  years,  until  June  1948  when  It  was 

extended  for  only  1  year  and  with  crippling 

tbrn aet  eontains  vartonas  ssfsgusids.  Plrst, 
tbs  Pvesldsnt.  bef(H^  making  an  afn'eement. 
obtain  the  views  of  the  Departments  of 
Jabeulture,  Commeroe,  and  the  Na- 
taonal  MlUtary  Bstablishment  (snd  under  the 
Bxectitive  (Hder,  Labor  and  Treasury)  ob- 
tain advice  on  all  aspects  at  the  problem, 
fleeonrt,  before  making  an  agreement,  public 
must  be  held  at  which  American 
labor,  agrlcultvire,  exporters.  Im- 
pRKlucers.  and  consiimers  have  full 
to  preaent  Information  and 
views.  Third,  the  ■neutlea  eadsr  hnple- 
moitlng  the  act  le^ulias  tbaS  sach  trade 
agreement  contain  an  eacape  clatise  which 
883^8  that  If,  as  a  result  of  a  tariff  reduction. 
Imports  at  s  particular  product  should  enter 
ths  United  States  In  such  abnormally  in- 
creased quantities  as  to  seriously  Injiue  or 
threaten  doosestlc  producers,  the  tailC  aoB* 
cession  nay  be  withdrawn  (after  coBeOlta* 
tlon  with  the  other  cotintry,  U  poesiWe.  bat 
without  consultation  in  case  of  urgency). 
The  consent  of  the  other  cotintry  is  not  re- 
quired, but  if  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw a  concession  on  a  particular  prodnek 
the  other  cotintry  would  bie  free  to  withdraw 
an  equivalent  otmesssion.  Fourth,  the  act 
provides  thst  the  United  Statae  msy  not  re- 
duce its  tariff  rates  on  any  Item  below  50 
percent  at  tbe  rate  existing  on  January  1, 
1946. 

The  United  States  has  concluded  trade 
agreements  with  42  countries  since  1934.  The 
most  Important  was  the  Oeneral  Agreement 
on  TsrUb  snd  Trade  of  1947.  InvolTing  SS 
nstlnns,  each  of  which  made  t&nff  and  trade 
ronrasslnrs  to  all  tba  others  on  thousands  of 
tndlrklual  Iteuss.  TXia  23  countries  included 
the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  and 
many  western  European  countries.  Wow  11 
new  countries  are  negotiating  at  Anneey. 
Prance,  with  the  23  old  oounlitos  for  s  furttaer 
reduction  of  world  trade  baRlHB.  Tbe  II 
new  ooun  tries  include  Sweden.  Finland.  7 
mark.  Italy.  Greece,  Uberla.  Haiti. : 
Colombls.  the  Dominican  Bepubllc,  and 
Uruguay. 

The  trade  agreements  concluded  by  the 
United  States  from  1934  to  date  have  reduced 
United  atatos  tariff  rates  on  agricultural 
products  by  47  percent  and  on  Industrial 
products  by  48  percent  below  the  original 
extremely  high  rates  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Aet  of  1880.  Tliese  47-percent  and  48-ptf- 
ouit  reductions  take  in  accoimt  both  tte 
1934  and  1046  bases.  It  is  true  that  tba 
Onlted  ^ates  tariff  sveraged  13.7  percent 
ad  valorem  on  total  dutiable  unporte 
in  1948.  but  this  average  obecttred  the 
fact  that  rates  on  manufactured  products 
of  the  kind  that  Europe  might  sell  here  often 
range  from  25  percent  to  90  percent.  Tha 
comparatively  low  a'eersge  rate  for  1948  was 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  high  prices  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  ex- 
pired June  30.  1949.  The  President's  mid- 
year report  recommended  renewal  in  its 
original  form  (without  the  crippling  amend- 
ments of  1948).  and  Congraas  is  expected  to 
resume  cousideration  of  the  act  before  ad- 
juurument  this  session.  Fallvue  to  renew  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  would: 

1.  Jeopardise  the  siiccassful  outcome  of  tba 
Anneey  Trade  Conference  of  34  countries  now 
negotiating  further  reductions  of  govam- 
itai  trade  barriers. 
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Stf*  Pctiboa  No.  S  T«  Repeal  tlit  War 
Excta*  Taxta 


ION  OF  REM.\RXS 

ov 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  To«K 

XM  TUX  MOW  or  MRMBfTATIW 

ifeatfoy,  AuQust  l.  tU9 

Mr  MULTVt    Mr.  tpMUur.  efforta  t« 
r«p«al  tlM  wmr  odac  taan  on  retail  mIm 

and  mor*  support 


thf>  iMc  thaa  ilM.MOJN  tn  Ux  rettnu* 
which  the  Oov«rnfni>nt  would  Iom  by  r«- 
pval  of  thf  vxetM  taxea  on  retail  talai  of 
furs,  jewelry,  coametlci.  and  lufiace 
would  be  mort  Ums  MMto  up  in  other 
reirvnue  the  OovwMMBi  would  reoelva 
becauae  of  th«  IMtMM  0(  buttneae  In 
thoae  induvtrtM  whieh  would  bt  ttimu- 
Uted  by  the  repeal  of  iheea  tam. 

The  IMtoMM  tiNortal  which  apptMred 
la  th#  Nfw  Twk  HMraM  TrtlMiiM  of 
Auf  uiit  I  bean  out  all  that  I  have  Mid. 
My  Peuuon  No.  •  wttl  brtnt  befora  the 
Route  for  eoaelderaUon  my  bill  H.  R. 
ssa4  to  reoaal  ttaoie  tasea. 

aarmAL  rwa  WAa  asctaa  T*xaa 

In  a  natkma)  taa  alruetiira  suurrMl  by  in- 
tquittao  aad  PaaaDy  laapproprtata  icvim,  the 
raaaatlott  of  wWT'oraatad  aaeiw  taaaa  ta 
of  the  moat  IrrltaUng  fa 
to  help  suj 
continue  to 
with  great  but  undeslred  efflclency  at  a  time 
when  o\ir  concern  la  to  keep  the  flow  of  con- 
aumer  spending  at  a  high  level.  Although 
ttaa  torec  of  this  truth  la  not  loat  upon  Con- 
peaa.  it  La  natiirally  reluctant  to  repeal  the 
taaaa  Hanaiiaa  tt  fears  that  the  resulMDt  loaa 
In  ffonaa  would  add  further  to  taa  artelt 
already  anttalpalod  for  IbM  88. 

We  haTe  raaaon  to  applaud,  tharafora.  the 
excellent  praaantotton  of  the  caaa  for  repeal 
aaoda  by  Mr.  Beardaley  Ruml.  a  prlTato  cltl- 
who  has  performed  distinguished  service 
lent  In  flacal  matters  on  other 
Ifr.  Ruml  polnta  out  that  the 
aubject  to  the  lavlaa  anSarod  dls- 
itely  during  tha  aalaa  and  em- 
ployment decllnea  of  the  last  few  aMatha. 
With  consumers  buying  more  warily  and 
searching  for  bargatna,  tha  taxaa  on  such 
things  as  furs,  leather  gooda.  eommunlca- 
ttona,  and  transportation,  to  name  a  few. 
have  been  strong  deterrents. 

Taking  account  of  the  danger  of  loalng 
IMaral  revenue  and  adding  to  the  deficit. 
Mr.  BtunI  meeta  the  laaua  bead -on.  He  be- 
lieves that  tha  loss  In  excise-tax  revenue 
would  be  almoat  entirely  offset  as  a  result 
of  the  boost  In  sales  and  employment  the 
affsetad  Induatrlaa  would  enjoy  This  boost 
would  ralaa  Federal  raven  uea  through  the 
addltk»al  oorporato  ineooio  taxaa  paid  by 
thaao  iBdnatrlae  and  throogH  Uie  paraonal 
tncoaae  taxaa  of  paopla  who  might  otherwise 
ba  WMQiployad;  and  It  would  reduce  unem- 
ployment Insurance  payments  as  Individuals 
now  unemployed  arc  returned  to  their  joba. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  make  exaggaratad 
clalma  either  for  the  stimulus  that  repeal 
would  provide  or  for  tha  offaattlng  revanuaa 
It  would  ent<eadar.  But  If  Congreaa  lej<m 
concerned  about  lialBg  the  bUlloa  aoBant 
more  or  laaa.  that  rapaal  aalght  an  tail.  It  haa 
a  furthar  offaat  at  hand.  That  would  be  an 
•croas- the- board  cut  tn  tha  original  appr*> 
prtatlon  requeata  for  all  purpoaaa  on  wblek 
It  has  not   yet  acted.     On   tha  groonda  of 


to  exrtae-tax  repeal, 
li  strengthened. 


Arthor  LebacBS.  PeBo  VkliB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

ua  HBW  jaaaav 

at  rra  womm  op  MVBBmrrATivis 

Maadap.  Aujuat  I.  t94» 

Mr   CANPIBLD.     Mr   Speaher.  I  was 
every  day     I  have  repeatedly  aaid  that      sbodtcd  and  grieved   this  morning  to 


read  of  the  death  Saturday  morning  of 
Arthur  Lobaeni,  17-year-old  »on  of  my 
friends  and  eonstlluenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mtyer  Lobseni.  of  11  Wsst  Parkway. 
CUllM,  K.  J.  lit  was  a  victim  of  poUo^ 
and  dtaUi  mom  a  weak  after  he  beeama 
111  with  a  savtrt  fold.  Kla  parents  were 
tn  dweden  at  tiM  MEM.  arriylod  tn  New 
York  Juflt  a  ffw  feovn  aftar  Me  death. 

Tha  Aaaoelated  Press  report  was  m 
fallows : 
sow.  IT.  BSAS  ee  eocie  wmbk  r«aaMTB  asrivs 

Ci  iFTow  -Mr.  and  Ura  Mayer  Lobaans.  el 
11  Waar  Parkway,  aspeetad  to  ba  seeing  tbe 
slgbta  in  the  Seandlnavtan  aountrlaa  today. 
Insuad  they  attended  the  funeral  of  their 
aon,  Arthur. 

Arthur.  17.  aalutaSovlaa  laat  term  at  Mont, 
elalr  Collage  Rlgh  Psbool.  died  Prtday  of 
poliomyelltU  In  Albany.  N.  T..  hospital. 

When  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  Lobaena  left  for  Eu- 
rope July  8  Arthur  was  a  swimming  Instruc- 
tor at  a  camp  on  Lake  George.  His  brother, 
Theodore,  was  a  boating  Instructor  at  tha 
same  camp. 

A  week  ago  Arthur  became  111  of  what  waa 
thought  to  be  a  severe  cold.  When  his  con- 
dition became  aerlous  last  Thursday.  Theo- 
dore attempted  to  reach  hla  parents  In  Stock- 
holm. Sweden,  by  trans-Atlantic  phone  but 
did  not  succeed. 

He  got  through  to  them  Friday,  and  they 
left  for  home,  arriving  at  Wew  York  Satvirday 
morning,  only  to  learn  Arthur  had  died. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  newspaper 
carrying  the  story  of  Arthur  Lobsena* 
death  there  appeared  the  following  In- 
ternational News  Service  account  of  the 
national  polio  epidemic : 
Pouo  Vkthu  IxcxxD  7.000:  NXAai-v  350  Ots 
(By  International  Newa  aarvlce) 

The  toll  of  Infantile  paralyala  victims  stood 
at  well  over  7,000  In  the  Nation  yeaterday  and 
fatalltlaa  neared  aSO. 

Taxaa  waa  the  bardeat  hit.  with  1.135  eaaaa. 
and  California  waa  second  with  over  700  polio 
vlctlma. 

Parta  of  Idaho  faced  a  new  emergency 
when  All  Saints  Hospital  at  Idaho  Palls  said 
polio  caaea  had  filled  the  Institution  to 
capacity. 

v»MmmamMfr    nt    IOWA 

At  Raxburg.  Idaho,  the  State  toll  for  July 
roaa  to  78  when  3  children  were  stricken. 

In  Dubuque.  Iowa,  an  emergency  also  waa 
declared  and  children  under  16  were  quaran- 
tined. 

I  the  Middle  Waat — In  Springfield. 

and    Centralla — public   gathar- 

banned.     Twenty -one   new  caaea 

reported  tn  nilnola  through  Satiuday. 

In    Muncle.    Ind..    townsfolk    improvlaad 

reaptratora    from    old    alcohol    barrela    and 

vacuum  cleaner  parta. 

nuT  roa  axuxr 
They  took  time  off   from  faahionlng   tha 
makaahlft  lungs  to  hold  home  devotions  to 
pray  for  tha  and  of  tha  epidamlf 

Prom  tha  aaatarn  part  of  tte  eotintry  came 
repurta  of  36  new  caaaa  In  New  York  City  and 
31  in  Cleveland. 

Waahlngton.  D.  C.  alao  fMed  with  a  rlalac 
MMBbar  of  polio  caaea.  celled  Cor  aU  unarn 
plepad  nuraaa  to  report  tSMBSdlBtaly  to  aM 
In  poUo  hoapltaltaauon. 

This  morning  I  phoned  the  Surgeon 
General.  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Or.  Leonard  A.  IchailP.  who  had 
a  few  miautas  bafore  dlsetissed  the  situa- 
tlon  on  laav-dlBtaiice  phone  with  BaiA 
O'Connor,  head  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Infantile  Foundation.  I  waa  advised  that 
the  Qotearmnent  Is  watchinjr  the  picture 
very  iiantiilij  aad  was  cuntinulnf  its 
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the  baila  dtoaaaw  ballafad 
to  jiuummM  ta  piliHur«iHis.  Mhi  af 
tht  fffta*  peMa  maavah  u  thraatli  tha 
f^MBdatlon  and  other  private  proffnuBs. 
Dr  hcheela  infarmad  mt  that  mmh 
valuable  lafonMtloE  via  ohtitud  ai 


had  been  de 


held  hi  Ntw  Tark  ONp  iMl 

while  no  matle  f 

vfloped.   dednita   pfwrwi  was  IMBt 

BMde    H$  sEpriand  hopa  thtra  ««•■ 

soon  be  a  brt ak  la  the  numhar  af  eaaM 
bttnf  reported  throughout  the  Nation. 

X  informed  Or.  Eeheele  that  I  had  «up- 
parted  the  Federal  graot-Ui-aM  rtatarah 
protram  to  the  fullest  and  tf  mora  ftmds 
were  daMMd  to  be  necessary  I  would  do 
everythiaff  possible  ta  t^edlte  their  ap- 
propriation. 


The  Govcnuaeat  Most  DxBserovs  To  Us 
Is  Our  Own 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-^IRKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

oe  sfonrxaoTA 

IN  THE  HOOaa  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Montat.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  JTJDD.  Mr.  Speaker  under  laaea 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Haifa,  I 
include  the  followintr  article  from  the 
News  of  July  27. 1949: 

rum:  ttam  oww  weaanm 
(By  K.  T.  Leech) 

Our  country  Is  a  system  of  free  individuals. 
That  ta  what  t.lncoln  meant  wbm  he  called 
It  a  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people." 

A  lot  of  cottntrtaa  have  claimed  or  now 
elataa  to  be  free.  So  long  aa  a  nation  la  not 
and  contxidled  by  aome  ontsUto. 
la  wwa  to  a  dairae.  Battbm 
Ita  tndtvtdnal  cit 
free.  THraagft^oaX  hiatory  moaa  psoplBa 
Icat  ftecdoea  aot  by  conqoaet  tat  to 
own  guvai  umatits. 

Omida  tewwnmente  may  be 
bwt  nana  la  aoUHSpsraiis  aa  the  one  at 
That  ta  the  one  aopraow  Imnn  of  poUtleal 
htatory.  And  the  greaaaat  wlaauui  of  thoae 
wtao  astabllabed  our  GovemsseBa  lay  tn  the 
tact  that  they  knew  It. 

They  thotigbt  of  fiaeapan  la  taraa  of  the 
tndivldaal.  And  they  nalleid  ttwt  Oovem- 
ment — including  the  one  they  were  aettlng 
up — ta  the  great  enemy  of  pwaonal  liberty. 
So  they  tried  by  aU  aortt  of  chocks  and  bal- 
pQt  Qovernaasnt  in  its 
Is  aboee  aB  dae  a 
ited  to  restrain 

It  ta  at  thta  point  ttte 
vldual  liberty — that  tha 
In  AaaHlca  duaurs  from  tte  general  dafliUtloii 
at  each  freedom  aa  haa  exlated  throacb 
moat  of  htattory.  And  tt  la  ax  thla  point  Oiat 
our  liberty  ta  now  in  danfer. 

W^  of  thta  gumatton  have  worried  a  lot 
about  loatng  oar  neadom  to  aome  oolaMa  sys- 
tem— pwaanUlBd  ant  by  the  Kalaer.  th«i  by 
Hltlur  and  bow  by  Stalin. 

But  tha  real  danger  ta  at  bone. 

We  can  keep  free  trcun  Stalin  and  any 
othar  outataa  dictator  and  still  loaa  our  lib- 
erty. We  can.  loae  tt  to  WaalUagtoa  eaWar 
than  any  otuer  way.  ^^ 

What  we  have  had  far  160  yean  Is  tte  xl|^t 
to  mind  our  own  busineaa.  TO  ran  oar  par» 
aonal  affairs.  TO  aocceed  or  fall,  to  gain  or 
»ftirf  Hiwg  to  our  own  peraonal  merits, 


ZCY— App.- 


rlffbu  had  to  ba 
One  sson  a  UbSfftt 


Risi  m  ynw  Me  Msi  a 


we  have 


iasHh,  a  i 


larger  eppertuntilss 
ever  kaew. 

TIM  Job  Wat  aerfaet  er 
tbal  Is  fDoa  sUU  Is  faulty  er 

•e  a  let  of  people  boesass  imparteat. 
waal  a  slMrt  ent  to  osopia.  Aad  that 
eat  tvraa  out  to  be  the  oldaat. 
toBgee«  road  in  the  world — worn  by  the  tWed 
fact  of  untold  mtUloiM — tha  road  to  state 
control  and  loat  liberty.  It  to  strewn  with 
fulfllled  and  hopea  which 
It  ta  Uttered  with  atate  plan- 
ning whieh  tailed. 

Tet  tt  ta  alwaya  tampUna  Baceoaa  there 
are  alwaya  thoae  who  beckon  ua  onto  the  road 
with  promiaes  that  government  wlU  give 
■poaething  for  nothing.  They  aSar  peraonal 
aaeurtty  at  the  cost  of  tadlvktaal  tteadaea. 

That  ta  the  price  which  Is  always  paid,  and 
the  security  Is  never  delivered.  POr  gov- 
cmment  cant  provide  tt.  Goversaaent  nevar 
created  anything.  It  never  bnllt  an  In- 
duatry.  It  never  perfected  an  inventlcm.  It 
never  created  a  moral  code,  produced  a  wortc 
of  art,  or  made  a  dollar. 

AU  propeaa  haa  conka  from  the  peraonal 
afforta  of  bsdNhtnala.  Of  a  eery  tew  people — 
Juat  a  tiny  pereentage  of  tha  wtkole.  Tet  by 
their  hard  work,  inafdratlan.  aaptrtar  wma~ 
taUty.  or  plaaa  auafi  to  Sorie  ahsart.  Uwy  did 
aomethinc  of  bencttt  to 
ta  the  only  way  mankind  haa 
Civilisation  ta  the  sum  unal  of  many  ] 
atyfHnpitahaaaiata. 

Iftna  Itaa  done  best  only 
own  bxislaess.    He 

triad  to  aslnd  tt  for  him. 


Harj  Teresa  Nortoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 


OF 


.VAMIA 


IN  THE  HOU5K  OP  BSBBSENTATl  V  BS 

MMdap.  Amrust  1.  1943 

Mr.  KZLLEY.  Mr.  Speako^.  wtth  pw- 
misslon  io  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
rkqbs.  I  am  inchxiins  an  article  from 
Labor  newspaper  ondhr  date  at  JBty  Sh. 
ranarktna  on  tha  sneecss  of  Cnncrnm 
woman  Mait  TnasA  NoartKr  in  toMhiv 
the  antl-poll-taz  bill  ttireagh  the  Boosa. 
It  accurately  descrflws  tt  as  a  "vre^  trl- 
umph"  for  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jers^. 

This  victory  wfU  recall  another  out- 
standing one  in  1938.  when  Mrs.  Nokton 
sponsored  and  led  the  fight  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  She 
has  long  been  a  champion  of  the  rights 
of  underprivileged  groups,  and  her  many 
years  of  service  tn  the  House  of  Repre- 
•utatives  has  never  been  equalled  by 
a  memt>er  of  her  sex.  and  by  few  of  the 
omoslta  sax.  No  doubt  her  success  has 
been  due  to  her  conscimttooa  desiie  to 
do  good.  Always  entirely  unaeWhdi  aad 
never  sparing  herself,  she  has  made  an 
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whiah 


•Qviahla  latard  aad 
wttaathai 

Tbaari 

Aflsr  a  a-day  battle  iIm  I 
by  a  vale  e(  tn  la  Ui. 

It  was  a 
_  tiesv 

_  _     Jtma*  esusaa  eai 

Tspttlitbdlbsiifa 
te"lMr*thal 
ta  brbiff  it  aai  aa 
If  aMB&  ftv  tha  w 
whMdMBaBW  p 
fttMstaf  ef  this  I 

tbe  tpst  win  baas  a  am  piass  m, 
history. 

Mia.  Boesoirs  bm.  wiysH  is  part  of 
I's  stvH  il^bs  pnnrsgs, 
to  saaha  tbetr  ettawBS  pay  a 
poll  tax  aa  *  requirement  for  voting  tn  pri- 
mary or  ffuiarat  elect  tone  affecting  Congraaa 
or  othar  Faderal  odteaa. 

Whan  aaefctng  votea  la  laat  yaar'a  campaign 
both  parttaa  pot  Into  their  platforma  antl- 
liiill  111  jiliiHes  The Taft BepobHrana.  bow- 
ever.  have  made  a  deal  wtth  tha  Byrd  Demo- 
crats to  kill  any  dvU-rtghta  legialatlon  in  the 
Senate 

That  deal  will  be  carried  out  to  the  md. 
ao  HooH  paaai^  of  the  anU-poU-tax  bUl  < 
mit  aaaan  tkat  tt  will  beeoane  law. 


IbAaad  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


IN  THX 

Momdag,  Juiv  25,  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  ^peak».  it  always 
has  hem  my  convietlon  that  any  private 
ctmcem  that  deals  daily,  closely,  and 
intimately  wtth  the  operations  of  its  own 
harness,  knows  better  how  to  run  it  with 
greater  efBciency,  econtany,  and  saifety 
than  any  Government  board,  bureau. 
eoBBaslarioii.  or  agency. 

Utader  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  letter  from  a  good  friend  <rf 
mine  whose  company  has  fwxr  factories 
in  my  district.  His  positian  on  Bmae 
bai  37S  is  so  clearly  and  lagically  stated 
that  I  need  not  add  anything  to  It  Mr. 
McLain's  letter  follows: 

wata  Sea  Co.. 
OL,  JtOg  U.  iMa. 


B-  C. 

owner  of 
or  lailraad  alo^  and  at  i 
itiynMta  for  Ma  ttveUbood  upon  rall- 
loacta.  I  am  mtxAi  dJsturbed  by  Booae  bUl 
STS,  whldi  ta  now  pmdlng.  I  understand 
that  undar  the  guise  of  "safety"  thta  legiala- 
tlon propoaea  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Cran- 
meroe  Casamlaiion  the  power  **to  eatabllah 
mlea.  legolatlcsis.  and  practices  with  reapect 
to  operation  of  trains  intoided  to  promote 
aafety." 

On  tSb»  face  of  tt.  It  would  seem  that  no> 
body  dumtd  quarrel  with  or  lie  aosptelnws 
of  such  legislation.  Looking  deeper  into  the 
affect  of  such  legialatlon.  however,  the  result 
baoimrwa  much  mora  significant  and  alntater. 

By  their  recortta  oertilnly  the  rallroada  of 
this  country  neither  deserve  nor  need  con- 
trol and  dictation  from  a  governmental  body 
on  safety  measures.  The  railroads  have  the 
finest   record   of  aafety   per   paaaenger-mUa 


\  'r)r)T7\'r\TV    rrr\    rrTTir'    i^/^xr/^r)  tt'cct/^x'' a  r     T»Tr'/^/^T»'r» 
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far  kllcM  tb« 

tb«  lQtcr> 

to  tn 

tttHammU 

tai  rigwd  to  Saanot.  labor. 

opnmuac  ttxan  undar  tiM  pro- 
ostensibly    to    tf  bttsh 
mtmty. 
giuup  of 


I  I 


rwMiT 


and 
to  WMtarMand.     Th*  raOroada  al< 
bar*  mora  tlian  tbalr  abara  of  Oov- 
itroia.  UoMi*  aod  erltfatowi     Tba 
la  lirtjllo— ,  iitirntii. 
I  do  iMpa  yov  CM  ted  n 
to  oBBoaa  tba  MU  in 


ICcLam. 


P«a.T«iBiU 


SXTDfSION  OP  REllABSB 

or 

HON.  JOHN  ££11 WILUAMS 


ii 


0  THKaOUMOr 

Mondav.  August  I.  194$ 


WTLlAAUa.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 

the  civU-rKhU  program  offered 
bgr  the  President  ^nd  supported  by  Iwth 
BMior  |rrttf*M'  parties  ^  the  most  hypo- 
erttleal  tagliltttion  ever  to  come  before 
the  Cotmnm  at  the  United  SUtes.  It  is 
Dothioc  more  or  less  than  an  attack  upon 
the  powers  granted  the  States  under  th« 
Ctastitutlon  of  the  United  StaUt.  and 
to  belnc  died  as  a  means  to  brinf  about 
a  eomitlcieiy  centralized  foremmait. 
Tbe  so-called  anti-poll-tax  bill,  part  of 
Um  President's  program,  which  passed 
tlM  Bouse  the  other  day.  Is  bat  merely 
tba  opentng  wedge.  In  this  connection. 
I  wtab  (o  Ineludc  herewith  an  articla 
iv  aaiilBg  Cartar.  a  MlMtoaippi 
PuUtaer  prtae  wtn- 
ner.  which  appeared  tn  th«  Waahlnctoa 
on  yaatarday: 

r 

AT  9oiM  T4a 

Carter) 
tba 
ttivM  aaa  waaw  1  daya  in 
pott-taa   mlaHMi.  I  oucht  to 

tvimty 
actioo 


A  OMOortty  of  the  dtlwna  of  «3  Statas  ob> 

tblnk  tba  poU  tax.  m  a  vottag  la^nt- 

la  a  bad  tax.    Rarbaps  a  majurOy  of  tba 

o(  tbo  ramalnlng  tXx  alao  tbtnk  so. 

and  in  tlm*  wlU  ibaBina  H.    I  bopa  so. 

But  If  tba  OoaalllaMaw  •(  tba  OWttad  Btataa 

youH  bava  to  ask  tba 

■M.  tf  It  doaa— tba  dscl- 

Moa  to  rbsngs  now  rarta  wttb  tba  eKlaana 

of  tboaa  atz  Stataa.     Only  a  eonfltttmional 

■MMBdaMat    can    praparly    taka    away    tba 

It  right  of  tba  Stataa  to  Mt  tbclr  ovn 

quallfleatlaaaL 

are  mora  tnportant 
than  tba  OaaaMMUan.  ao  a  majority  of  the 
boya  to  tba  ■miaa  eana  aeroaa  with  tba  rwd 
oM  gaaMva  last  vaafc.  For  tba  fourth  tlma 
tbay>a  pMsad  a  MU  outlawing  the  pnll  tax 
aa  a  ra^olatta  Dor  vottng  In  P»derai  elcctlona. 
If  any  of  thara  hofMStly  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  concur,  tbay  ought  to  be  barred 
froaa  voting  tbanuelTca  on  the  grounda  of 

Isnt  a  chance  of 
fMttng  by  tba 
Senate.  Soutbcm  BsnaHaa  woold  again  ftll- 
biisur  a  pon-taa  aMaanra  to  death,  and 
everyone  In  tba  ■ofaaa  knowi  tt.  Flllbxuter  la 
a  horrible  word,  bat  tt  lan't  aa  repugnant  aa 
the  racorrant  attempt  to  ramrod  an  uncon- 
atinaioaai  act  through  Oongrsaa  because  It 
polltlra  to  do  ao. 
tt  probably  la  amart  polltlea.  On  tba 
are  alx  Southern  pull-tax  Statea. 
total  electoral  toU  U  amall  and  whoss 
potnieal  behavtor  can  tiaually  be  aaccrtalnad 
tn  sdTanca.  On  tba  otbar  are  clamorotia 
blocs  of  Toters  In  large  and  politically  uncer- 
Uln  States,  to  whom  poll-tax  repeal  l>y  Fed- 
tral  action  haa  bean  aold  as  a  holy  cniaada 
and  a  politically  atfaaaftagsoos  kind  of  re- 
taliation. 

Indtlng  tbam — and  Influencing  the  lads 
who  laataad  back  la  ginaaa  City  that  great 
bvUt   from   little   blocs— 

for 
central  iaatlon  of  Oovainment  as  ths 
•Bly  panacea  for  our  dsaaocratlc  fallurca. 

Tbe  poU  tax  to  vtrtuaUy  msanlngless  In  tha 
Nation.  Left  to  thcmaalvea.  the  aix  poll-tax 
States  win  In  time  repeal  their  statutes.  Or. 
If  that  appears  too  long  to  wait,  certainly  the 
dttzena  of  43  Statea  would  approve  a  con- 
atltutlonal  amendment  outlawing  ths  poll 
tax  tn  FMaral  electlona. 

But  such  procedure  would  be  too  orderly  to 
pvoduea  Immsdlate  political  raaulta.  Con- 
grcaalonal  repeal  1^  the  amart  way.  boys,  ao 
damn  the  Constitution  and  fxill  speed  ahead 
to  tba  aaoM  old  starting  point. 


CoMauitce  aa  Ua-AaMrkaa  Adivitiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


in  IVX  BOUSE  OP 


ATTm 


Monday.  Auguai  I,  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  of  OcorHa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  received  from  Mrs.  Oertrude  Har- 
ris, the  able  and  distinguished  president 
of  the  Georgia  Pederatlon  of  Women's 
Ctab*.  two  resolutions  adopted  by  tha 
executive  board  of  the  federation 

One  of  theae  resolutions  commends  the 
acuvuioi  of  Um  HaoM  Committee  on  Un- 
AmerloaB  Aettvlttai  for  Its  Inteiilgent  and 
approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  security  of  this  Oov- 


Tha  other  resohitlon  endorses  leglala- 
Hon  to  ralM  Uia  standards  o(  health. 
valXart.  aai  gdMBlkm  of  Indlani. 


I  commend  these  resolutions  to  tha 
attention  of  this  body,  and  under  leave 
IMrcTlously  granted.  I  Insert  these  reso- 
lutions herewith: 

Whereas  the  Committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Haprsssntatlves  of  the  United  States  Con- 
graaa  on  Un-Aroerlcan  Actintlea  reports  that 
tbsra  are  gOO.OOe 
United 
It  m  tbaa  of  crtita;  and 

mriaaMlliwi  on  the  infiltration  of 
such  agcnta  and  of  aubvarslva  organizationa 
U  aaaenUal  to  the  protection  of  our  national 
ascurlty;  and 

Whereaa  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  under  tbe  leadership  of  lU  chair- 
man. Hon.  Joni  B.  Wooa.  Congraaan 
the  Nlntb  CoiigHasHiiial  Olatrlct  of 
Is  making  an  Intelligent  i 
approach  to  tbe  problem  of 
security  of  this  Government,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  giving  due  protection  to  tbe  ngbta  of 
IndlTtduala;  and 

Chairman  Wooo  to  |— ■|'"**'t  to 
that  it  enact  legislation  to  provida 
heavy  penalties  for  Oovamment  employeea 
and  for  those  working  on  Government  con- 
tracu  found  aaautlng  tbe  Communist  Party. 
or  Its  tronta.  through  membcrahip  In  or 
contrlbutlooa  to  aucb  organlsationa  aa  are 
dsslgnstad  as  subvcralva  by  tba  Attorney 
Oenaral:   Tberafore.   be  It 

Jlsaolasd  by  tite  eiecutire  board  of  O^orgim 
rtdmmUam  of  Women  a  Clubs,  Tbat  we  go  on 
rseord  m  approving  tha  enactment  of 
leglalatloo  as  will  protsct  tba  security  of 
Oovsmmant.  the  contlnuaStow  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amerlcaa  Aettvtttos  and  of  ita 
poUclss  of  giving  Congram  and  to  the  public 
Information  concerning  the  activities  of  for- 
eign agenta  and  subversive  organlxatlona;  and 
be  It  ftirther 

Resolvfd.  That  a  copy  of  hla  reaoluttem 
lie  acnt  to  the  Honorable  Joam  8.  Wooa.  and 
to  tbe  membara  of  the  Georgia  delegation  In 
tha  Congrcm  of  tbe  United  Stataa. 

Tbla  the  asth  day  of  June  IMS. 

Mra.  Z.  V.  PanaaoH. 
LtgiaUtion  ChsirwuM. 

Mt»olted.  That  tba  csacutlve  board  of  tba 
Oaorgla  Paderatlon  of  Women'a  Cluba  pledge 
Ita  eoopsratlon  to  tha  General  Faderatlon  m 
its  stforta  to  aacure  reforma  In  the  policlea 
and  administration  of  the  OSoa  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  the  end  that  Indians  may  have 
sqtiallty  or  standards  of  baaltb.  welfare,  and 
adtooation  with  otbar  eeaMMBiltiss,  achieve 
aBNotrlcted  cltlaansblp.  and  bava  protectloo 
of  land  ownsrablp;  and  be  It  further 

Ae.«oired.  That  thto  board  go  on  record  aa 
dlsapproTlng  bill  8.  SSg  wiping  out  Alaskan 
Indian  land  titles  and  bUI  S.  %  which  wooM 
fbrce  Indiana  In  Nevada  to  aell  land  at  liM 
to  white  squatters;  and  be  It  furtbar 
That  we  request  the  Members  o( 
from  Oaorgla  to  support  long-range 
program  for  tbe  proper  cars  of  tbe  Navajo 
Indians. 
Thto  tbe  SStb  day  of  June  ISiS. 

Mrs  Jmaa  W.  Boss. 

Welfwr*  CUmirman. 


Hawaiiaa  Rctief,  Coortesy  of  Bridf cs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  mnrsTivairiA 

Dl  Tta  BOUSS  OP  RVBBBSMTATXVia 

IToaday.  Augnst  1.  1U9 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  SBtgnd  my  remarks  in  tha  Rsooas.  I  in- 
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elude  the   foHowing  editorial  bf  Kyle 
Palmer,  from  the  Las  Ancdes  Times  for 

June  15.  1949: 


K 


oftblsattaa-      tbe  mainland  to 


BAWAnAM 


'.  uiuaiaai  or 


(By  Kyle  Palmer) 

dispatches  and  Indignant 
by  ratamlng  malzxlandars;  stattotlca 
on  dangcrotaly  low  food  aappUca.  on  buel- 
cess  faUtires  axul  )ob  lomaa:  and  alow  stran- 
gulation of  the  economic  life  of  an  American 
aommunity  of  mora  than  500.000  men. 
woman,  snd  children  are  Incidental  Items  In 
tbe  tr^lc  story  of  atrike-boond  Hawaii. 

Mm  lis  in  Mm  dlspatu  between  strtking 
dock  workers  afeid  tbeW  employexs  are  aee- 
oodary  conatrtetatlona. 

In  tha  Ugbt  of  the  far  greater  laaue  raised 
by  the  alruatloa  in  Hawaii — an  issue  as  vl- 
Ully  raUted  to  tbe  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  thto  cotintry  aa  to  that  of  the  hilplass 
Hawaiian  popwlattnn — tbe  i|umilcei  of  wblcb 
aide  to  n^t.  ok  parUy  right,  tn  argomcnta 
for  and  afalaal  wage  Inrraaem  loam  much 
of  Ita  aignlllfaaca. 

Hardab^  of  those  in  far-away  plaeaa,  tbe 
suSertngs  we  read  about,  but  do  not  outselvm 
experience,  even  the  dtotrem  of  a  distant 
ilty  In  whlcb  oar  own  frlenda  and 
arc  acnong  tbe  baplam  vtetlma. 
^pitte  aa  real  at  as  tmbearahie 
aa  tba  IBs  and  evils  we  share  or  have  im- 
mediately before  OS. 

But  the  fact  reoMlna  that  the  cotmtrys 
malnlanders  are  alttlag  by  eomplacently 
while  aaore  than  a  half  ayuion  of  tbeir  fel- 
low dtlsaaa  are  rapeilriirtng  an  ordsal — now 
well  into  ito  second  month— which  would  not 
be  tolerated  atreratibt  by  jnVOc  opinlan 
within  the  conitrcntal  United  States. 

Whether  Harry  BrMgea  represents  to  yrm 
a  species  of  Red  devtl  beet  upon  destroying 
the  economic,  political,  and  aoclal  syatem  of 
this  country,  or  tn  yotv  eatlrnatlnn  to  an  tn- 
spizad  defendsT  of  the  rlrfats  of  bto  imder- 
prlvllcged  MloW  man.  1^.  Bridgm  by  cal- 
culation and  design  bm  been  able,  for  an 
practical  purpcace.  to  labiate  tbe  Bawattan 
Islanda  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Again,  tt  seems  to  me.  that  hto  motltea  arc 
relatively  unimportant:  wbetber  be  seeks  to 
better  the  lot  ^  bto  vnion  members,  aa  be 
maintains:  wbtllNr  be  Is  carrytag  out  a  de- 
liberate commtelstle  s^tme  to  dominate 
ToTitorlal  politics  and  ceoaanles.  m  many 
btfeve.  or  whether  he  Bwrety  tntenda  to 
sohdlfy  his  poeition  as  a  dominating  figure  In 
management-labor  relattona. 

The  important  thlng.'^trGm  tbe  standpoint 
of  any  citlaen  Who  bw  dot  ragaid  for  bla 

and  wtffaia.  to  tbat 
to  aeeompttob  bto  ob- 
bf  baa  be^  permitted  to  ac- 
tt.  H^  by  an  onarooKd  pobUc 
and.  aacocd.  by  a  ramaifcataiy  and 
InapUcahly  Indulgent  national  admtntotra- 
tlon. 

A  dock  strike  In  Hawaii,  backed  up  by  re- 
fusal of  dock  workers  on  tbe  mainland  to 
cargom  dastUMd  for  Hawaiian  porta. 
In  a^  tmgmeu  what  a  Joint  dilp- 
tnK**lnA^  awl  xaQway  atrika  wooM 
to  a  rndtaftawl  aeaHaanity.  To  Los 
for  instance. 
And  in  view  of  the  dtoiaiiem  tavaimd.  tbe 
Hawalan  dock  auike  to  even  more  crtppUag: 
lor  Hoaotalu  and  all  other  Tcrritcrlal  araaa 
are  akaotataly  dependent  for  adaquata  soj^ 
pllcB  of  vlrtuaay  aU  miepttato  upon  water- 
borne  I  imimann. 

Not  a  freighter  may  be  laadsd  or  Have  port 
or  discharge  Its  cargo  exeopt  by  tbe  grace  of 
this  tmlon  boaac  and  while  one  branch  of  tba 
Mdsral  GomnUDsnt  marabsto  Ita  forcca  to 
prove  btan  a  peMeaer  and  aa  active  Oommo- 
nlat  leader  wl 
rastorsd 

'      of  tbe 

ta  laiatJtoe  witb 
dcstrucu\a  piccram. 


to  the  basic  quea- 
tlon  tbat  ebiNdd  appeal  to  aU: 

If  Barry  Bridges  and  bla  mrien  anembera 
can  brtn«  tbe  people  of  Hawatt  to  tttalr  knees 
by  recUeas  and  ruthless  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power,  wbat  to  to  prevent  him — or 
others — form    aaarditng    that    power    else- 


Ttoe,  neither  Bridges 
leader,  even  wttb  tbe 
lusion  at  a  prolabor 
could   get  away  with  such  tactlea  on  the 
mainland  now. 

Bat  bow  aboirt   next  year,  or  tbe   year 
after  HmX,  or  10  years  benoe.  If  tbe  Hawaiian 


Tbe  do^  strike  in  Hawaii  is  an  object 
Isasrai,  both  of  what  Is  happening  and  of 
wbat  can  happen.  Yea.  what  can  happen 
here. 

Dock  strikers  have  demanded  a  specified 
pay  incrcam  and  tbcW  impb^aia.  odHrlxig 
leaa  than  tba 
anyeoaae  toa 

niaii|wrtaliai  by  <3ovemment 
erted  -g-*"**  ettbsr  side  will  not  meet  the 
Issue,  nor  win  a  ane-dded  victory  by  cttbcr 
prove  beneAdaL  Somewhere  along  tbe  Una 
a  fair  laeefetiv  poand  can  be  diacovercd. 

hi  tba  maaatlaH;  Ibhlgaa  keeps  hto  t^umb 
on  aa  Jagidtor'valn  of  tbe  Hawaiian  ytGfkt — 


And  In  the  meantime  the  tuaiiliiirtlve  and 
productive  aetlvlues  of  tha  bianrij  are 
withering. 

Pineapple  and  sugar  indortries  In  Ha- 
waU  are  "big  busmesB."  That  sneb  Indus- 
triea  are  paellad  to  not.  perbafto.  a  matter  of 
great  ooaeem  to  BTMgm  and  Ma  tolan  J  Ueu- 
tenanta. 

Tet  tbe  economy  of  the  inlands  raeto  opoa 
those  two  major  operations,  and  tbe  UveO- 
bood  of  tcna  of  tboosanda  of  families  d»> 
tttdr  socoam 

m  aan  lAjOOO  persona  listed 
In  Bnmll  wlsm  tba  atrika 
of  ^«»*g«^'n'  T— '  TTi  and  warcbooaa  workers 
started  on  May  1.  Now  tbe  onempioyed 
number  over  aiUIIMI. 

And  this  ^qmndlng  army  of  tbe  enforced 
Idle  may  soddcnly  reach  dlaastzous  propcx- 
tlons  If  iiiihwiliinl  aagar  and  pineapple  work- 
era— oootroOed  by  BUdne  raiij  out  threaU 
of  abrlkca  in  thorn  tadostrlea. 

Tbe  Fed0«I  Govccnmcnc  is  ever  cm  the 
alert  to  break  op  and  peaaaim  the  threat  of 
Industrial  monopoly,  bat  bere  is  a  monop- 
oly— a  monopoly  of  power,  of  political 
preasure  and  c€  economic  control — that  can 
my  "stop-  or  "go"  not  only  to  badness,  but 
to  tbe  workers,  to  tba  pulMb'lana  and  to 
govammeat  ttadf . 

annwndar  to  aneb^  tkreat.  ew  aay  bai*a, 

peace  to  Bawatl  and  a  resamftlan — on 
Brieves'  teima— of  tba  coaamcrea  of  tbe 
Islands. 

Tbe  cvOa  tbra  baited  for  a  ttoaa  ta  Bawatl. 
however,  woold  reappear  in 
form.    Tbetr  aptaad  eooli 

Tbna.  nary  Bib^is  baa  cbaBcBgad  tbe 
right  and  tbe  eapaetty  of  tba  paopto  wot  of 
tbe  Territory  of  Hawaii  alene.  bnt  of  ttsa 
BBtlon  Itself — to  codaduct  tbeir  ordinary  and 
proper  aSalra  tailiind«ed  by  the  particular 
Intereata  or  tbe  apedal  ohjectlvea  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men. 

Make  no  aaletalto  ^owt  thto  dock  strike  In 
BawaiL  It  goca  far  beyond  the  liadts  of 
an  employer -emptoyee  dispute:  to  more 
rondaBiKital  than  any  straggle  between  cap- 
ital and  labor.  It  to  a  supieme  bid  for  poatr 
by  a  rewHsreetQl  and  bl^ily  intelligent  laan 
who.  If  be  succeeds,  wfll  never  be  mtisded 
by  one  or  two  svch  trtaa^pba. 

The  solwtlaa  to  this  puade  dom  not  11a 
prtmarUy  ta  Bawa^  where  tba  people  are 
under  siege.    It  to  really  up  to  the  people  on 


as  tt  afleeu  tbe  faadamcntal  rlgbta  of  a  few. 
affects  tbe  rttfMs  of  alL 

How  far  shall  tbe  op 
be  tolerated? 

To  date,  milk  produetkm  In  Hawaii 
been  curtaBad  aboat  10  paremt. 

t  f aee  of  dwladUag  seppUm  of  dying  trade. 
forced  to  1^  ed   bur..<bcda  of 

wrrken. 

Salaries  have  been  reduced  In  some  flraw  by 
iwawageamta  boptag  to  weather  the  storm 
arttbovt  ef^tsfliag  tbeir  staffs. 

For  tbe  first  ttaie  In  many  ycara.  dividend 
paymenu  to  Investors  bava  been  cnt. 

Many  little  bwdaaasm  ^tbar  bang  vpon 
the  edge  of  bankn^tcy  or  are  about  to  take 
tbe  piunge. 

la  aome  tnalaBem  poultry  giuweij  bava 
^ao^itered  fincka,  deatiuyed  baby  ddeka  and 
hatrblng  eggs  becaoae  of  empty  feed  btna. 

Pa-aengers  and  mall  arriving  on  trana- 
Pacilic  ahlps  are  being  unloaded  od  tbe  port 
of  Hawau  and  Ugbterad  ai^ora. 

The  reeofd  of  petty  aaiMSSPanee  and  major 

A  rcUef  ildp  la  on  tbe  way.    Harry 

It  to  be  leaded  and  aUoaad  It 

ablp   win  be 


Excise  Taxes 
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ATIVES 


Mamdat,  Jutg  25, 1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
eTeryone  realxKs  that  dartng  the  war  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  raise  additi<mal 
revsnue  tiy  so-called  luxiiry  taxes.  This 
so-callefi  luxury  tax  covered  a  very  wide 
field.  It  included  taxes  on  perfiiniag> 
furs,  silver,  amusements.  transportattoB. 
and  coTniTHinicatiop. 

Of  coarse,  tt  was  neeesBary  to  have 
taxes  on  these  articles  not  movly  to 
raise  rerenue.  but  also  to  discourage  the 
pobbc's  buying  and  use  oi  these 
modities  and  services  during 
No  reasonable  person  bad  objection  to 
those  taxes  triMB  the  safety  ol  our  Na- 
tloa  was  at  stidce.  Nov  that  the  shoot- 
Inc  war  has  been  over  for  4  years. 
<tf  our  citnens  cannot  see  the 
wi^iom.  or  justice  of  continuing  these 
wartime  taxes  In  t^ane  of  peace.  AD  ol 
the  managers  and  many  of  the  patrai:>  of 
these  hiMlimii  i  are  visoroasiy  oppaaed 
to  the  imtliiHannii  of  these  taxes  and 
want  tbem  euUirif  lOBoeed  or  greatly 
leduced. 

Certainly  the  taxes  on  transportation 
tickets,  telephone  calls,  and  telegrams 
are  a  great  burden  to  the  peoF^e.  and 
these  services  are  not  a  luxury  but  a 
necesatty.  The  taxes  on  amusements,  if 
reduced,  would  perhaps  bring  in  mora 
revenue  because  the  small  amusaaeBt 
c«iters  cannot  operate  under  their  pres- 
ent-day load  of  expenses  and  taxes. 

Recently  I  have  received  many  commu- 
nications from  people  in  different  busi- 
nesses— both  inside  and  outside  my  dis- 
trict, protestinar  the  continuation  of  these 
excessive  wartime  taxas. 
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UrulR'  leaTc  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  foliowini  two  letters— one 
from  R  D.  FtalMT.  ■■Wner  of  the  Star 
Theatre.  WUkm  SurlniB.  Mo.,  and  the 
other  from  Tom  U,  Hayes,  pattenger 
traSe  mana«er  of  Um  WabMb  Railroad 
Co.  In  8t.  Louis.  Ma  It  MtflM  to  lie  that 
the  locte  in  both  of  these  letters  Is  un- 
■iwiiaMn  and  Um  only  way  ve  can 
avoM  flBaodal  r«to  Is  to  cut  down  on 
Oovemxnent  expenditures  and  to  Klve  a 
IttUa  Mora  eoosideraUon  to  the  people 
at  hoMe  than  we  give  to  those  abroad. 

la  Itne  with  this.  I  want  my  paai»k  to 
know  that  I  have  signed  EHscharn  Fetl- 
tion  No.  5.  offered  by  our  former  Speaker. 
Mr.  MAanx  of  Maasacfattscits.  who  is  now 
our  minority  leader,  to  remove  or  dras- 
tically reduce  these  excise  taxes. 

Staa  TwBAns. 
I,  Mo..  Julf  It.  194$. 


Dbab  Dkwvt  :  8lae«  •  Mt  o(  IcglaUUaB  t*- 
latinf  to  Uie«t«T  Mtmiaitons  ts  about  to  uoiui 
up.  I  tboc«ht  ytra  Blffbt  b*  interested  In 
^^»m  MBtto^t  btt  d  tnfonBAtion  relating 
to  mf  feartMMa 

■te  tke  aMBth  of  June  IMt  my  net  proAt 

to  aiaaas,  Itttl*  aeore  thmn  a  Uv- 

>t>^   wrtalniy    no   return    wnrth 

oa  my  fielment  in  the  buaineea  of 


-tax  payment  to  tbe 
revenue  for  the  a»ontn 
i34«.I4.  Thie  la  almoet 
t«lc«  ay  proAt.  Seems  almost  conBae|rtory. 
^MBBM**  w  ^^^^teiiv  ^^MB  eon  aBB^dsr  tlkat 
that  earn  represwuU  St  percent  of  my  in- 
take, tbe  State  tben  takes  anotiicr  a  percent. 
aefore  I  erea  begin  paying  my  costs  and  e«- 
peneea.  plxis  all  tbe  otlMr  normal  taxes 
•fCtyuBe  pays. 

rtdar  to  H.  K.  SMS  pwportedly  would 
tbe  yMaral  admtaatons  tax  from  ao 
to  10  percent,  or  balf .  Actually  this 
la  not  ao.  On  my  90-cent  admliplon.  the 
vould  be  reduced  from  t  eenu 
to  S  centa  per  ticket:  aad  on  my 
Federal  tax  would  be 
■i  4  esBte  per  ticket  to  I  cents 
Of  cotiree.  this  vould  be  a  Mg 
MMUfally.  I  urte  you  to  belp  in 
every  «ay  you  feel  right  to  accomplish  this 
reduction  for  us. 

many  psople  I  hare  noticed, 
larly  tome  editors,  and  people  who 
know  better,  hall  this  propoeed  r»- 
to  10  percent  as  a  return  to  prevar 
or  an  elimination  at  the  war  tax  oo 
MtaBlHiaaa.  This  la  not  so.  and  if  any  of 
your  coOaaguea  are  lal>orlnf  under  such  a 
delualoo.  you  might  proTlde  them  with  tltis 
brief  atolrry  of  thsater  admlasioo  taxation. 
July  1.  IMO.  tbe  only  Paderal  tax  on 
ins  was  10  percent  on  admlHlOBs  of 
40  cenU.  All  admtaslons  uaAv  tbat 
exempt.  Tbst  meant  alt  amaII>town 
were  relieved  of  thla  burden,  and 
the  tax  applied  only  where  the  admlasioo 
price  Indtcaled  it  cciuld  be  borne  without 
On  July  1.  1»«0.  the  Uw  was 
live  fxemptioa  to  admls- 
90  esnu.  stui  at  the  iO-percent 
rate.  1  belltee  it  was  called  a  AMwae  tax. 
1.  1M3.  tbe  MMBftton  wae 
^  ^^    Jag  a  ainlght  lo- 

oa  AprU  1.  laM.  tbe  rate  waa  doubted  to  ao 
It.  aad  has  remained  unchanged  to  thla 
Tba  doubling    was   called   a   war   tax 
Theatera  ralaetf  Uttle 
«•  Mi  taiposnioa  a*  at  that 
eeetalaly  !•  a  state  of  aawr> 
wttb  tbe  wv  pragreaatn«  eery  ila«ty 
IB  o^  (aeor  at  baaey  coats. 


11 


to 


4  yean  after  the  war.  If  a 
roll-back  to  the  10-percent  tax  on  all  ad- 
missions  Is  all  tha  cut-back  we're  going  to 
get.  why  I'd  say  well  take  it  gladly  and  be 
grateful  for  tbe  M  peeoent  to  ao  percent  re- 
lief it  graaU  ua.  b«t  tt  a*«ae  w«  abawM  90 
a  step  further  MHI  Mt  an  exempt l«  admia- 
•lon  price  of  M  cmrtB  or  40  centa.  which  will 
relieve  the  small  town  and  aobMfMnt  rune 
where  the  sdmlaaloas  arc  lew — patronage  U 
from  the  low-bHlMM  groupe — and  retaining 
tbe  tax  on  tba  adaiMaitaDs  which  by  thcu 
uiiiM  ^^M«v  #^Me  ^^B  aflaetf  ft. 

For  aoaaa  tbaaten  a  change  in 
mlssloiia  tax  auiy  result  in  a  lower 
piire.  wbrre  tbe  tax  waa  originally 
the  admission  price.  For  others, 
tbe  tax  was  absorbed  and  paid  by  the  theater. 
»>>»fi^^1^  t^  ailiBlMliiii  price  to  the  patron 
tba  aaaae.  tt  win  be  a  wonderful  relief  to  the 
aSMB  awnar  who  haa  been  paying  several 
htndred  percent  of  hie  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  Many  small  theaters  Jtist  couldn  t 
add  ao  percent  to  their  admlmlnna  and  itUi 
hope  to  boM  a  rnlMms  of  patrona>i,  Low- 
Inooote  groupe  stich  as  ours  just  cant  pay. 
and  won't  pay.  blfher  admlaslona  for  their 
moTlee.  which  are  their  only  source  of  eoaa- 
munlty  entertainment. 

WeU.  Dewey.  I  started  to  wxtta  yoa  a  tew 
paragrapba  aafclng  if  you  eouM  help  H  R. 
a006  with  its  admlaakwa-tax  rider,  but 
•eem  to  liave  wound  up  writing  a  book. 
But  we  need  this  reduetlan  badly,  speaking 
from  the  atantfpeiBS  of  a  mmUI  owner,  and  if 
there  la  any  wmf  ywi  eaa  oae  this  letter  to 
adrantage.  please  feel  tree  to  do  ao  however 
yoa  wtab.  I  aont  know  any  of  tbe  other 
gentlemen  to  errlte  to.  eo  you  might  paea 
thU  information  around  a  bit  if  you  wUh. 

With  eery  ktndeat  regarda.  and  beat 
I  am. 

Sincerely. 

Dica 


WaaasH   RAtumAO  Co- 
st. Loui*.  Mo..  Julji  t2.  1949. 
Ron    DawTT  Shokt. 

Member  of  Congreu. 

Washlnfton.  D.  C. 

Dkax  Dawrr:  It  la  tntiraatlng  to  aoto  in 
the  President's  message  jeataiday  ha  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  but  he  failed  to  recom- 
mend the  withdrawal  of  tbe  15  percent  Fed- 
eral tax  on  tha  transportatloo  of  paiaoos. 

It  laa't  Juat  bacauae  I  am  in  tba  paaaangtr 
end  of  the  buslnem  that  I  feel  It  would  be 
even  more  Important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee  generally  that  the  15-percent 
Federal  ux  on  the  uanaportatlon  ot  per- 
sons be  removed  than  it  Is  to  tha  very  many 
fewer  Individuals  who  ablp  goods  that  tba 
3-perccnt  tax  on  the  transportatlOB  of  goods 
be  withdrawn. 

The  aituation  with  respect  to  the  15-per- 
cant  Federal  tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
le  auMle  doubly  oneroua  becauae  of  the 
which  exisu  under  the  preeent  law 
which  permlta  ladlvktuals  to  purchaas 
ttckeu  in  Canada  aoeartng  journeys  wtiolly 
within  the  United  Statee  and.  becauae  tbe 
purchase  of  the  tlckcU  occurs  in  Canada, 
no  United  Statee  15  percent  Federal  tax  la 
■siiTiTil  Certain  of  the  air  Unea  (which 
are  eo  beaMly  subsldiaed  out  of  tbe  Fubllc 
Treasury  froaa  raeaaua  to  which  the  rall- 
roada  eootrtbota  ao  beavUy)  have  eaub- 
liahed  oAeaa  at  bordar  polnU  la 
<even  at  poUtta  to  and  from  w| 
ot  tbe  air  llnea  have  no  aerelaa  at  aU)  and 
are  eailing  their  Ucketa  for  |waaf  wbaOy 
within  tba  United  SUtea. 

To  ma  tbia  doeant  make  either  aenae  or 
JaaHaa.  and  tbe  only  way  in  which  I  can  see 
that  w«  can  saeat  that  altuatlun  Is  to  L«ve 
our  Cowgfsee  vaaMve  the  15-percent  Fed- 
eral taa  an  tte  traaayanallBa  of 


which,  aa  baa  been  pointed  out  frequently, 
waa  put  on  during  the  wartime  aa  a  deter- 
rent to  travel. 

I  do  hope  the  Coogram  will  take  cognlaanca 
of  this  situation  and  ramoea  the  ifr-pwwwt 
Federal  Ux  en  the  transportatlan  of  pefaona. 
Kindest   personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Haraa. 


AaodieT  Tribute  to  Jattke  Marpky 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcaieAM 

IK  Tini  BOU8B  OF  RBPRBSEWTA 1 1  v  id 

Moadoy.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exund  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oaa.  I  request  the  inclusion  of  a  cnbute 
to  the  late  and  beloved  Associate  Justice 
Frank  Murphy  as  expreaaed  by  Aaron 
Kurland.  one  of  Detroit's  oat  standing 
lawyers,  who  knew  him  so  long  and  so 
well. 

The  tribute  was  published  In  the  Jew- 
ish News  of  July  29.  1949: 

FSAim  IftniFirT  Km^oanxD  Aa  Jaerar'a 


(By  Aaron  Kurland) 

A  great  leader  of  American  Uberal  tbou^t 
la  dead.  Frank  Murphy.  Juatlca  of  tbe  United 
Stataa  Supraaaa  Omirt.  la  now  a  part  at  Aaa- 
erlaaabMary.  BU  life  and  hia  achlevaoMata 
will  kmg  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  thla 
community.  The  Jew  lab  people,  in  par- 
ticular. wUl  not  forget  this  great  eon  of 
He  waa  our  best  friend.  There 
been  a  man  in  Detroit  public  life 
who  waa  m  batoead  by  tbe  Jawlah  people  aa 
Frank  Murphy  waa.  Murphy's  pataonallty. 
hie  intellectual  attain  men  ta.  his  humani- 
tarian policlea.  his  great  abilltlea  both  aa  aa 
orator  •'w*  as  an  administrator  appealed  In- 
tenealy  to  rttl^*"*  of  the  Jewlah  race. 

Frank  Murphy  waa  an  admirer  of  Jewiah 
Hiiwuht  and  Jawlah  aiKaiipllilinienTi  Be 
waa  a  dsap  atudaat  of  Jawlah  hlatary  and 
never  failed  to  coaaa  to  oor  dafanaa  whan  ma 
way  of  life  and  our  hopaa  aa  a  pao|iia  wera 
threataoed. 


Frank  Murphy  ma«.e  hla  first  public  dee- 
laratlan  in  tupport  of  tbe  Zionist  cause  at  a 
public  rallv  held  at  the  Lafayette  Theater  In 
Detroit  in  !«•  ThU  waa  a  gathering  to  pro- 
test tha  Arab  rtoca  tben  raging  In  Palestine 
and  to  ermiH—  ■rttalnl  failure  to  defend 
tbe  Jawlah  poaltlaa  la  tba  Hoty  I^nd.  FhUip 
MuOMmia.  tben  \i»  aJdial  of  tba  Btanlat  O- 
ganlaatton  of  Detroit,  preaided.  Frank  Mur- 
phy, who  waa  mayor  of  Etetrolt  at  that  time, 
spofea  atafoentty  and  with  great  fecUng 
about  tbe  ne<^  of  tbe  Jewlah  people  for  a 
hona  and  and  pledged  his  suppert  for  MoalM 
aspirations  in  Palestine 

Mr.    Murphy    reiterated    hie 
viewa  at  the  iseaptkai  In  bosMr  cf 
Uaalahktn  at  tbe  Detrott  Oty  Ban  eo 
It.    1091.    under    the   chairmanship    of    tba 
writer  of  this  article. 


TO    aMBaXAM 

As  Ooeamor  of  Mlchlpaa.  on  October  IS. 
MM.  iB  a  islagiaphir  aiiassgi  to  Mr  Slooko- 
eita,  tbeo  ebalrman  of  the  American  Jewlah 
nnafiin  read  at  a  mastlag  that  algbt  at 
tba  B'nal  David.  Frank  MUrpby  stated: 

"Ftaaaa  aeaeay  ta  tba  ■■■>—  of  tha 
Oetrati  aaottaa  of  tlM  Amarlrwn  Jewish  Oen- 
my  good  wlahae  and  amure  them  of  m$ 
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of 

flagrant  «sm|ilaa  of  oppttaslon  of  a  mlnortty 
and  I  pray  that  It  can  be  ended  speedily. 
wttbout  f  urtim  vloleace.  and  wtth  justice  to 
alL" 

Tb  1I aii»ali  tha  atrong  attartiaiant  for 

Mtaiiiiy's  prttdpiea  and  pcraanaltty  on  the 
parts  of  MkMgan  Jewry.  It  nay  be  raealled 
that  In  U3>.  a  Jewish  CosBmtttec  of  One 
Ittooaand  functioned  for  hla  realactton  aa 
Oovei  nor.  Aaron  Boaenbcrg.  praaatnent  De- 
troit attorney,  eervcd  aa  ilialiman  of  tbe 
ittce.  Writing  In  si<pUit  of  hla  can- 
I  stated: 

■Xat  tt  be  known  that  the  pleas  for  tha 
HSlacttoB  of  Frank  Murphy,  tbe 
tloo  cf  a  Jewlah  OTaaameeog  UBgO.  an 
by  anythhif 
I  as  Jewa.  We  do  not  ctatm  any 
Maa'or  pre|ndioe  against  anyone.  I*or  that 
race.  edor.  or  creed  la  the  lasae  In  thla  cam- 
palgn.  Tbcrat  la.  boweear.  aaaong  tbe  Jewish 
paopla.  aa  th^re  Boal  ba  awmg  an  people 
who  bavw  iM^n  aiutuiad 
tbe  Propheta,  a 
faith,  and  a  wmmnB  biiltags.  of  the  peo- 
pbettc  artmnamona  Uiat  have  sttrxed  oor 
hearts  throog^uTOt  the 


on  tba 

the 
Only  90  mini 
la  Lowail.  In 
City— ao  Inpartant  to 
mcnt    of   tba    tcstHa 
Cbarlea    IMckene 
mlnutce  In  the 
Is  Haverhill,  once 
CatF— alBO  tbe 
Wbm«er.    a^io 
Barbara  R'ttdila. 

Two    b«g 
of    eroolen    worstcda    and .  tbe 
women's  shoes.    Both  of  them 
by  rfremtrei     It  ia  only  a  bop^ 
Jvaap  over   to   Mama 
Hew  Hampahtre  wtth  Ig 
after  Bbode  Irtand  whkh  leads  ta 
percentage  of  warkcra  d 

Is  third  wttb  U 

f ornla  and 

cfansnti.  So  yoa  see.  on  ttis 
siBTey,  I  am  in  the  heart  of 
luemnlofiBcnt  la  a 


tta    faOaey.    I    haea 

In   their  boaasa. 

want  to  work,  aot 

loaf.    Tbey  are  wmilad.    They  are  raUeead 

X  to  have  tincaaf>loyinent  aecuiity 

bnt  they  do  not  regard  tt  an  adequate  snb- 

aUtrne    for    an«a^mcBt.    It    jnrt    barely 

rent   and 

tobeUetng.    BeH  taiak  to  aam  to  ba  aUa  to 
enXiy  what  be  and : 


of 
bit 

and  a 


Cbtt- 


"We  arw  aaaved  whan  we  aae  that 
li^  In  thla  adaalniaferattaB  are  tbe 

of  truth.  jiaMce.  and  peace,  for 

tbe  Talmxid.  -are  the  plUars 
of  banwa  aodery.' 
"It   la  baramr    Gov.  Frank  Murphy   has 

to 
for  tba 
far  truth  In 
tag  wttbaO 
Ubor  and  tboae  who  hbc  labor,  that  we  rally 
to  his  bannet  and  prodataa  hla  rlrtuaa  so 
that   aU   may 


Until  a  few  days  ago.  here  In  Lawrence 
4A  percent  of  tbe  people 
K  or  wot  king  3  days  a  week, 
LS  tisij  llilirt  asik     la  LowaU  1 
kt  and  ta  Bai 


aUgbtlyaaltl 
FartbelsatS] 


set    actaany  n  la  the 
dnstry  that  he  does. 

Here  In  Lawrence.  I  called  at  tha 
of  a  wtneai  wwklag  at  Arlington,  one  of  tba 
afUa  whlefa  at  peak  employed  al- 
low they  are  doam  to 
aboot  n.OBg.  Be^  been  wcavtag  for  almost 
lb  IMg  be  *«w  •••  a  week,  wtth 
B.  Thla  year  be  la  on 
at.  workup  3  days  1  week. 
For  1  or  S  weeks  be  draws 
aiaatSan  of  gTT.  Ba 
of  tftalaar  of  tfta 

the   plant 
la  on  to  cot  wagea  aadapead  vf  tba 


the 


I  in  the  State  i 

UOjOOa  and 
last    year.     In 

pay  roUa  of  afeoaa 


been  not  onlt  U 

ta  glowing  tiCbiite  of  the 
and  of  tba  gani in  of  the  varloas  radaJ  i 
whl^  antar  ttito  the  Aakcrtcan  melting  pot. 
la  Wtle  need  to  daaottM 

hare  been  aittlau  ta  tha 

!taf  thlamanli 
life  upon  Aaertean  tbongbt  dmtag  tbe  past 

of  ■oaanmaBt.  Ma 
hlaqparttaal  approach  to  tbe 
of  ttm  tMaa,  as  well  aa  his  answer- 
to  Tbe  can  of  tbe  opptesaed  and 
tbom  In  need  will  be  tbe  foctis  of  man^ 
atndy  for  maaiy  yeara  to  ceaaa.    Blaaery  vm 

arattana  to  fdUow  dMc^taa  win  walk  la  tba 
of  Amertea. 


t  cat  of  abeak  14 

percent   for  the  two-mBHen-odd 
amkeia  employed. 

The  outiook  generally  Is  that 
mcnt  wUI  not  i»»t"g*  mDCh  tmtfl 
bca;  ttan  tt  amy  ba  down  or  apt 
there  are  brl^&tcr  pmapecte  la  the 
eoft-goods  hxMa.  daifccr  ptospatta  In 
goods  lines.  MUla  pfuOuilm  womcn'a 
and  woolen-woratadi  aaa  aha«l 
mcnt:  the  shift  back  la  ameh  atowar  tbaa 
were  the  iay-oCs.  OoCton  mSIs  are  mntUm- 
Ing  to  trim  their  ataCa.  T^  fall  aboa 
prodoctlan   aeaaon    la   on   and   more   ataoa 


of    factories    folded    op. 
Ctothtag    prodoction    looks    brighter:    baa 

trtcal    iiuMblnaiy    and 
om  jawOir  and  fomit 


IktMB  the  praprtetor  of  a  aiqiar  market.  labia 
woeda.  "It  la  slow  in  Lawrence.  We  did 
•ia.000  a  week  early  this  year.  Mow  we  are 
dolag  gajne  a  week  leas.     Oor  aacat  aataa 

kaoK  the  blgBaat  df  on.  irtilta  and  certain 
caimad  paodi  ara  down,  too.  Faopla  aie  bay* 

tofilapan.  They  wat^ 
If  we  are  off  half  a  cent.  As  for 
groceries  are  down,  beit  meat  and 
up:  food  Mat  cheaper.    Faopla 

id  more  on  week  ends  and  go  ber<> 


were  slow,    l^eopic  were  no 
allaesu.    Tbey  paid  wtth  < 

As  for  textile 
affected  by  the 
Great, 
vtaai  of 


his 

omtag  for  tittle 
a  aadftvea.  not 


It  wffl 


Ther»> 


IMg 


lltlai 


arttb 


'toi 


tbe 


this  recaialnn    an   Ow 
kom  laid  oC    Tba  comer 
of  tbe  natf -the-mm 


Report  aa  UBCBpleymeaf 


Mm  og 


EXTENSION  OP  RElfARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J  UNE 


At  tba 


IK  THS 


icticrza 

:.*Trvxs 

t,  1H9 

lir.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  mjr  rcBarts.  I  wish  t*  taietate 
tbe  foOowxm  address  by  ArtiOB'  OaeCh 
on  IConday.  July  18.  1949: 

I  amapaaktac  to  yoa  tonighK  traaa  a  typi- 
cal   New 


and  la  tba 
-liere  la  con- 
even  -.        i,:.  saam  of  tiM 
why.    They  teil  me  tbey 
thla  before.    TtUs  la  Juat 
Several  atoraa 
it 
'  a  aonaapaBMlaaa  to ! 


ttli: 


It  is  net  cady  that  tbey 

Et  eeary  turn  their  )oha 

aa  the  Wood 

■hnt  la  called 

^^  raaarty   1   girl 

gMs  do  tike  w^rk  of  five.     Oa  tbe 

doee  tike  work  fcnaerty  baadted  by  48.  As 
the  Aaaartcan  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  re- 
ft: "Before  lone  good  cotton  ^aanlrf 
will  have  no  spinners.  A  plea  la  batag 
worked  oat  now  which  lets  the  doffer  start 
tiM  fraaaa  v^  and  run  all  the  way  through 

at  until  the 
'todoffagaln.  The 
textile  tnduitry  makes  technological  adranoM 
ev«7  day." 

And  I  hear  people  say:  "intimately  ma- 
chlnee  vrtU  do  moet  of  tlie  work  We  will 
need  leea  and  lem  workera."      The  worker 
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knows  tlM  trend  He  f««l«  Um  ataa  to  to  kwp 
Industry  fotnc.  making  •  proflt — bla  la  only 
•  aacoodary  eoaatdsratton — tbua  hia  naad  (or 
ofpMitaaUoo — iMt  worrtad  «b«n  bla  wUoa 
miTrn  aoBMMlOBa  tiMt  knock  hint  om  «f  a 
)ofe.  «•  «Mra  IB  ttoa  worker  •  boma  and  iMll 
Ml  ym  *  marf  Tet  it  takaa  sMra  aad  ■wra 
to  bay  ttoa  gooda  wa  yrotfuea.  Put 
of  tbam  out  of  work  and  youTa 
foaraataad  anotltar  deprwaton. 

Only  iMt  week  a  publte  oActal  In  Beaton 
'Pull  amptoyaMBt.  that  la  only  an 
.**  In  plants  tbtn  la  a  wUltncncai  to 
vork  or  Uioobm  iIm  praasurc  When 
It  ooaaaa  to  planntnc  and  loaklnt  cfaanices  or 
iBoututlnc  public  works  tf  ossasaory  tlirri 
rtMNild  ba  no  cbaniaa  nntHInf  dMivkad. 
Aa  I  aald  oaea  kofora,  I  cannot  accapt  un- 
•saployflMot. 

t  cavMOT  ACCkFT  vTnMTtjoruvrt 
X  "ip"**^  aeaspi  unemploymcnt  for  what 
It  la  bouDd  to  do  to  young  people,  not  to 
wpmk  at  tte  paraoB  who  raacbaa  4A  and  finds 
hlBMelf  piwiiiil  oC  a  Job.  On  July  &  a  con- 
stdarata  aaoUMr  In  SoaanrUla.  Uaaa..  wrota 
m»  a  liwllli^  latter  about  bar  aon.  Her 
boy  bos  nadBstiil  from  high  scbool.  I  quota 
bar :  "Wa  arc  just  one  of  many  worktng  peo- 
ple's fanlUaa  who  sacrifice  •  •  •  to  edu- 
cate tbair  ekildrcn  so  tbey  may  grow  up  to 
ba  flood  dttanaa.  Last  spring  our  son.  wbo 
bad  a  year  ot  oAce  experlenca  at  the  8taU 
■ooaa.  pot  bla  name  in  savarmi  oAsas  and 
plbMS  ot  bvrtnasa  h^T*^  that  this  sOHMBar 
CiMM  haw  aooM  work  to  look  forward  to. 
to  aaaMt  bla  to  eootlniia  bla  education  and 
go  to  eoUaga.  Obi  ba  got  all  klads  «f  proas- 
lasa.  Wbao  ff— — ^  came  anmad.  tbay 
proved  to  ba  proialaas  There  waant  a  Job 
to  ba  fooad  any  place,  for  him  or  dooans  ot 
I  ha  knows."  The  mother 
to  BM  What  It  did  to  the  boy's 
Btaltty.  Qaoce:  "Uom."  he  said,  "you 
It  know  what  it  Is  to  go  from  place  to 
looking  for  something  to  do  only  to 
have  the  ssbm  answer  everywhere.  Sorry, 
aoa.  no  work,  things  arc  bad'.'  It  got  so.  ha 
said.  It  was  like  a  bell  ringing  In  bis  ears. 

At  BostoB  CHrmwK*"*  he  met  a  number 
of  fmmt  BMB  Ilka  bUBaelf — fed  up  with  It  all. 
Vtth  aB  ktoda  at  wild  Ideaa  In  their  heada 
what  tbay  were  folag  to  do  and  bGW 
to  get  their  iBoaey.  80  yo« 
Oaatb.  It  is  very  serVma  when  tbs 
youth  begins  to  get  such  Ideas  in 
tbair  yoong  beads. 

WBAT   HArrUfS  TO   TOVTMT 

Toung  fellows  here  In  Lawrence,  some  of 
are  of  a  similar  frame  of  mind.  Here 
wbo  graduates  from  high  school 
sfcllj  or  Uade  may  go  to  col- 
feot  IpSMraUy  he  looks  for  jobs  in  tbs 
Mtlls  have  not  bsaa  hiring  young 
paople.  they  have  laid  oC  many  of  their  old 
workers.  aaM  OBS  of  tbaaa  chape:  "We 
hang  around  tba  comar  looking  lor  a  way 
to  dig  up  a  dollar  or  two.  And  many  of 
the  ways  are  dishonest  ways.  We  are  pretty 
cynical  about  things  because  we  know  how 
tbs  poitticlSBa,  bookies,  and  othsrs  make  their 
Itasi0l.  SMi  iMts  have  it  tough  anyway.  In 
so  many  faatlUaa  both  mothers  and  dada  bars 
to  work  In  ttaa  mill  if  enough  la  to  oooM 
la  to  fessp  •  iMBlly.  Ws  grow  up  tended 
by  o«r  sislsrs  or  relatlvee  uotu  we  are  old 
enotigto  to  ba  on  our  uwn.  They  don't  go 
la  aMWh  for  day  ntiraeriea  In  tbia  town." 
If«  tmUy  have  a  ptskliBi  to  (ass  with  theea 

vliMyl  thinking  la  aortb- 
tiMt  tba  (astonsa  will  hs 

are  eahausted 

,y  la  ■sptsihir.     Bttt  tba  Juas  M 

Wool  and  Oottoa  neparter  wrote: 

ifesf  tell  us  that  sloag  tba  let  of 

«s  are  r 'tog  to  again  be  la  qtilu 

BltlvttyT     Wa  ouraelvee  thiak  WS  are 

feaaft  to  aoraal  but  it  wui  only  cone 


with  wage  adjustments  and  lower  unit 
The  days  of  lOO-psreaat  aarala^  a>^ 
the  big  proflu  are  gone;  tbs  swoUsB  dletdsads 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  *  That  from  tba  Wool 
and  Cotton  Beporter  which  has  baea  ^Mak- 
ing  for  this  tadtiatry  stiwa  ItVT. 

In  contrast  to  what  I  loand  la  Oooasetlcut 
last  weak,  there  u  bmmIi  BMra  of  a  do-noth- 
tnf  sppreaeb  la  tble  area. 

la  Waabiagtoa  laat  Friday.  Senator  Uv*- 
BAT  of  Montana,  supported  by  16  DcoiocraU 
and  a  Republicans,  introduced  a  blU  In  the 
Senate  tlUed  "The  Economic  Expansion  Act 
of  1M»'  prepared  to  uae  61 6^)00.000.000  In 
long-  and  ahort-term  funds  and  loans  to 
give  incentlvee  to  prlraU  enterprlae  so  that 
the  ••00.000  OOOiWO  ecoooaay  called  tor  by  the 
President  can  be  realised. 

While  the  MaUon  needs  an  antlreceeelon 
program  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  next  6 
months,  the  Impact  of  the  Murray  meaaure 
would  be  felt  in  6  years.  The  interim  calls 
for  action  in  maintaining  unemployment  se- 
curity, purchasing  power  by  keeping  up  take- 
home  pay.  and  a  back-leg  of  public  works 
in  areas  hard  hit.  There  must  come  assur- 
snce  to  the  people  from  the  Government 
that  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1M<  Is  a 
reality — not  Jxist  an  Ideal.  That  would  re- 
move fear  of  the  future.  As  one  worker 
toid  qoe  In  Newburyport  yesterday :  "Mow  If 
you  have  92  left  over  after  you  have  paid  the 
grocery  bill,  you  are  afraid  to  spend  It.  Most 
of  us  remember  what  It  was  like  before.  The 
way  things  sre  going,  we  are  sure  we  are 
going  to  get  It  again." 

But.  It  lies  in  our  power  to  avert  It.  If  we 
act  In  time. 

Next  week  via  Springfield.  Masa.:  Albany. 
Schenectady,  Borne,  and  Dtlca.  I  will  speak 
to  you  from  Syracuse.  N.  T 

Now  good  night  until  next  week  at  this 
same  time. 


An  Eloqaeat  Tribate  to  Jastics  Frank 
Morpby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MimicAM 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBTOrTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk 
unanlmoujt  consent  to  include  In  the 
Record  a  deserved  and  eloquent  tribute 
paid  to  the  late  and  beloved  Justice 
Prmnk  Murphy  by  the  able  and  under- 
stAndlng  Blair  Moody,  outstanding  jour- 
nalist and  writer  of  the  Detroit  News, 
who  more  thkn  anyone  else  of  my  knowl- 
edge knew  from  cloae  contact  aiid  ob- 
servation over  many  years  the  sterling 
worth  and  character  of  the  late  Justice. 
The  tribute  meriu  preservation  for  the 
future. 
MvaniT's  BanxisMT  Csaan  OsaMiaHss  WrrN 

PoLBtoBB — Boi*  Action,  Daar  Svmpatwt. 

Mtstic  TiMiMiMSWi  La*«B  TMsn  lasrataT 
(By  BUIr  Moody) 

W*sMiw«iotr,  July  90  —Prank  Murphy  wse 
a  men  with  wtoem  the  beet  InteresU  of  the 
Amsnsaa  people,  ss  he  mw  thsgn,  mbm  first 

■s  bttUt  one  of  the  meat  riinssMftll  polttl- 
Ml  sansii  of  his  time  by  following  his  In- 
stinete.  and  they  were  alwsys  on  tbs  side 
of  the  underprtvllegsd. 

Bn  ettiaea  of  Michigan  ever  before  baM  so 
many  high  SSSSB  with  auch  varied  fsspeasl- 
bllitles  aa  thie  eomples  Irishman  whoss  de- 
votion to  duty  had  been  instilled  by  a  dseout 
mother,  who  made  blm  the  star  and  hope  at 
a  talented  family. 


And  he  leavee  not  only  a  record  for  boldly 
smashing  preceur nts  whenever  bis  deep  tym- 
pathy  for  the  needs  and  lufferlno  ot  bis  feU 
low  asen  seemed  to  require  It.  but  aleo  a  trail 
at  Min^Jhy  folklore— a  product  of  bla  mystic 
tsmperamcnt— which  contlnuee  to  provide 
chuckles  for  those  who  wauh  politics  from 
the  Inside. 

MUSFHT'S    TMIXmT 

More  thsn  sny  other,  more  even  than 
Praaklln  D  Kooeevelt  or  Harry  Hopkins, 
Prank  Murphy  was  responsible  for  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  under  the  American 
■yitem  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  protect  the  Individual  fsmlly  when  Its  in- 
come, through  no  fault  of  Its  own.  la  cut 
off  by  national  economic  catastrophe.  Hs 
took  that  philosophy  to  Washington  and  scid 
It— when  Detroit  was  flat  on  lU  back  In  1932. 

With  President  Roosevelt,  be  U  responsible 
pcrhape  more  than  any  other  politician  for 
labor's  power  today.  Por  when  the  crucial 
moasSBt  arrived,  when  union  men  sat  down 
In  Michigan  plsnU  In  19S7.  Murphy,  as  Gov- 
ernor, refused  to  call  In  the  troops  for  60 
days.  And  It  was  this  winking  at  the  rlgbU 
of  property  for  what  be  considered  the  rights 
of  human  beings,  done  deliberately  and  in 
concert  with  a  President  wbo  also  knew 
what  he  was  dotng.  that  broke  the  domi- 
nance of  manatemsnt  and  resulted  In  an 
ecoaea^r  that  is  todsy  as  lat>orlstlc  as  It  Is 
capitalistic.  Mtnphy  put  labor's  foot  In  the 
door. 

Murphy  carried  hU  unswerving  insistence 
on  making  hU  decuions  slong  Hoes  which 
would  jssasin  and  SEtend  human  riffhu  to 
his  llbsral  doctrine  aa  a  Sapreme  Court  Jua- 
tloe.  sometlmee  aa  spokssman  for  the  Court, 
oftener  as  crusader  for  tbs  Icftwsrd  minority. 
The  Tale  Law  Review  called  him  U 
the  modern  disciple  of  iusuce  OUver 
Holmee. 

vwvaost.  rounea 

A  highly  succeasful  politician  wbo  con- 
sistently refused  to  plsy  politics  In  the  usual 
sense,  he  owed  his  post  on  the  Court  In  part 
to  this  quality.  With  the  third-term 
nomination  coming  up  In  IfMO.  and  conven- 
tion delegates  at  a  premium.  Murphy,  aa 
Attorney  General,  was  enthusiastically 
launched  on  a  drive  to  put  the  machine 
boaaea  out  of  buslnces. 

With  Tom  Pcndergast  Jailed  in  Missouri 
Murpby  sent  O  John  Rocfs  to  LouUlsna  to 
smash  the  empire  of  Buey  Long  (which  hs 
did.  temporarily)  and  then  started  after 
Boas  Hague  in  New  Jersey  and  Boss  Kelly  la 
Chicago. 

At  that  point  hU  etaoles  as  a  Juatlce  was 
sent  to  Cougrcas  lu  what  sasBMd  to  be  rather 
a  hurry. 

It  was  In  1990.  when  the  voters  recalMI 
Mayor  Charles  Bowlee  and  bad  SO  days  to 
listen  to  four  candidates  to  succeed  him. 
that  the  freckled,  muscled,  sentimental 
Judge  took  hU  big  step  up  in  politics  It 
was  then  slao  that  the  rich  store  of  Murphy 
■torles  started  to  pUa  up. 

nSAIJSTIC    SPCAKBi 

Detroit  had  never  seen  a  politician  quits 
like  Prank  Murphy  and  probably  never  will 
again.  His  oratory  bad  an  Idsalutic  rti  g. 
an  Insptrstlonal  quality,  that  drew  disciples. 
He  eollab<jrated  quietly  In  a  movement  to 
draft  htm  for  mayor,  and  in  the  nest  80  days 
did  evarjtblng  right. 

He  plsads<  for  a  new  philosophy,  that  later 
became  the  New  Deal.  He  urged  diprsassd 
Detroit  to  help  blm  provide  "the  dawn  at 
another  day  •  •  •  ttie  dew  and  sun- 
sblas  of  a  new  moralag."  HU  platform  was 
tuasd  psrfectiy  to  the  tiatee  and  the  prob- 
leais  of  tbs  psopls.  and  hs  felt  It  and  they 
felt  It. 

ISBipOti  and  approach  chanfsd 
'  with  the  type  ot  his  audieaes. 
This  rspartsr  will  not  forget  aa  evening  when 
Murphy  and  the  three  reporters  ct'-er^.ig  bis 
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painr**t**  speeches  had  to  Jam  sldewsys.  by 
shoulder-nodgicg.  into  a  Negro  church  which 
was  literally  bulglnc  with  vo«srs. 

vowed  'em.  Be  did  not 
iliaelal  prlvUagaa  for  the  Negro, 
rely  Mid.  simply  and  from  the  heart. 
tbst  to  him  all  citizens  of  Detroit  were  alike. 
and  from  bla  they  all  woBid  flst  tbs  ssbm 
•ort  oS  fair  deal.  Hs  assar  thareaftsr  lost  a 
Negro  precinct,  carrying  moat  of  them  by  ma- 
Juiltlss  ranging  from  10  to  I  to  100  to  I. 

■bowing  oat  of  the  church.  Murphy  went 
nest  to  an  Aatsncan  Legion  msstlng  where 
his  flst -raised  oratory  aa  fonasr  capuin  of 
the  ABP  got  a  rssponas  that  lifted  the  rafters. 

Then  he  went  to  a  SBiall  club  consutlng 
chiefly  of  eldsrly  women  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  some  time  and  moved  eagerly  to  the 
sdfs  of  their  chairs  as  he  entered. 

As  he  stood  there  waiting  aeveral  mlmitea 
for  the  femlnkaa  handdapping  to  cease.  Mur- 
phy's eyes  dropped  to  the  floor  and  a  fluah 
roee  from  hU  coaar  to  his  hair-roots.  Pl- 
nslly.  In  a  soft  whi^Mr.  he  said:  "Ladles,  this 
Is  much  more  than  I 


"And  if  I  won't?"  rumbled  LewU,  at  that 
time  head  of  the  fledgling  CIO. 

"Ill  order  the  planu  cleared."  said  Gov- 
ernor Murphy,  quietly. 

"Tou  wouldn't  dare."  scowled  Lewis. 

"Oh.  wouldn't  I?"  countered  the 
looking  Lewis  In  the  eye.    Lewla 
men  out  of  the  planta. 


RcKxo  cooo  tan 

As  mayor,  governor  ganaral.  governor  of 
Michigan,  and  attorney  general.  Murphy  was 
an  outstanding  execuUve.  because  he  found 
and  talked  Into  government  a  high  type  of 
man.  and  let  it  be  known  he  wanted  the  pub- 
lic interests  served. 

He  brought  to  the  Detroit  City  Ball  a 
higher  average  of  abUlty  and  competence 
than  any  mayor  of  modem  times;  "The  late 
Joeeph  K.  MUU.  from  Packard,  as  commto- 
sioner  of  purchases,  commissioner  of  public 
works,  and  finally  head  of  the  D6B:  Lau- 
rence G.  Lenhardt.  the  engineer  who  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  city's  •30,000.- 
000  water -extension  system,  as  commlsalaner 
of  public  works  and  now  head  at  the  water 
board:  Douglas  Dow,  Cram  Detroit  Bdlsoii. 
as  purchasing  <  ninmlsalnner:  lames  K.  Wat- 
kins,  the  attorney,  as  police  conunlaaloner. 

Murpbys  unpredictable  temperament 
Bometimes  had  his  aasocUtes  tttmlng  cart- 
wheels. Like  the  time  when  G.  HsU  Roose- 
velt, city  controller,  and  the  council  had 
been  convinced  by  s  flnsndal  group  that  to 
preserve  the  city's  fiscal  stabUlty  there  had 
to  be  a  40-paxent  slash  in  city  employees' 
aalsries. 

A  council  committee.  In  a  cloeed  meeting. 
explained  the  crUU  to  Uurphj.  The  mayor 
asked  John  C.  Lodge,  desn  of  the  councU.  to 
Introdtios  the  resolution. 

Nsst  BM>mttig.  with  the  council  chamber 
padkad  with  employsss.  Lodge  introduced  n. 
But  Murpby  aroae  patissd  thoughtfuUy— 
and  spoke  against  It. 

Lodge,  who  was  mad  enough  to  punch 
sotasone  with  red  hair,  and  almoat  did. 
cacortsd  Murphy  into  his  prtvaU  odke.  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  room  only  by  a 
7-foot  partition,  and  called  hlra  everything 
In  the  book,  with  the  large  audience  lUten- 
Ing  In. 

aifflCULT  BATS 

Never  did  a  mayor  face  BMre  dlfleult  days. 
Murphy  bad  to  break  new  ground,  for  never 
before  had  strong,  honest  men  come  to  the 
city  haU  to  pftsad  with  tears  to  their  osayor 
for  mUk  for  «Mlr  babies. 

There  was  no  Pederal  relief  then,  no  un- 
employment Insurance,  no  credit  for  Jobleas 
autosBoblls  worfcsrs.  im  place  for  them  to  get 
food  eaespt  the  city  txeaattry.  and  Mayor 
Murphy  opened  It. 

CrlUos  said  he  was  ruining  the  city.  Hs 
spent  Btorejhan  114.000.000  In  1  year  en 
rallsf  alone. 

KANOLkS  LXW1S 

Murphy  had  a  deeply  tnstlacUvs  totteb  la 
handling  men  whom  others  eould  net  handls, 
Whea  be  ftnaUy  decided  the  strikers  shoold 
be  elsarsd  out  of  the  Pllnt  planu  be  called 
la  John  L.  LewU  and  told  him  the  time  to 
aettle  had  coom. 


Tbe  Barden  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

or  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  Auffust  1.  1949 

Mr.  McSWEI2'IEY.  Blr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Father  Edward  Hannon.  V.  P..  of  St. 
Mary  Church  of  my  home  city  of  Woos- 
ter.  Ohio. 

The  kindly,  thoughtful  expressions  of 
this  letter.  I  feel,  should  be  part  of  our 
country's  permanent  record.  It  should 
do  much  to  allay  ill  feeling  and  to  give 
Tbluable  interpretation  to  a  very  contro- 
versial question. 

The  letter  follows: 

8r.  MsBT  Chvbcb. 
'  Wooater,  Ohio.  Julg  25,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Jobx  J.  McSwinrrr. 

The  Congrest  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

DxAB  Ma.  McSwsrxrr :  What  a  surprise  was 
mine  a  few  weeks  ago  to  ae«  my  xuune  listed 
with  yours  in  Drew  Pearson's  column  With 
Wooster  mentlooed.  too.  we  can  really  feel 
that  we  are  getting  some  frface.  Too  bad 
that  the  Barden  bUl  had  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  recognition  We  hope  that  U  such  an 
occasion  arlsM  again  It  will  be  conecmlng 
a  mors  happy  situation.  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  of  July  1.  which  Mr.  Pearson  qtioted. 
It  was  pleasantly  racelved  by  me  and  several 
other  of  yovr  frienda  here. 

The  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  Is  heart- 
ening. It  contained  jour  good  will  toward 
thoee  very  things  for  which  we  are  asking. 
aad  tbs  vary  things  which  Mr.  Bsaaait  would 
ellBlnats.  In  fact,  tbs  curtailing  of  such 
things  Is  what  brotight  the  great  protsat 
against  the  bUl.  How  strange  that  the  press 
of  the  Nation  InsisU  in  writing  thst  Catho- 
llca  are  after  Pedersl  or  Suu  aid  for  their 
tchools  Surely  all  must  know  now,  as  you 
do.  tiist  such  is  not  the  case:  thst  we  are 
after  aid  for  their  children  and  their  par- 
ants,  not  for  parochial  schools.  Tbs 
dslag  ot  frssdom  of  choles  la  thus 
their  chUdren  to  parochial  schools  esttalaly 
does  not  warrant  that  the  Ooesnunsat  or 
the  State  srould  then  and  there  waah  Its 
bands  from  all  raaponalMllty  conesralag 
thoas  children.  If  stxb  parsnu  wars  doing 
something  tinecnstlttttlonal.  It  would  be  a 
dlflerent  OMttw.  Tbsy  ars  Just  AnMrlcatt 
soaqplytag  with  and  tMag  what  tbs 
of  tbs  land  panatta.  BIgbt 
tbsrs.  then,  as  you  know,  is  the  crus  of  tbs 
whole  situation.  Ons  Aatencan  parent  eser- 
dsss  bis  right  in  sanding  hu  chUd  to  a  pubiis 
school:  the  oths^  to  a  parochial  school. 

What  ws  aro  iskiag  is  that  both  chUdren 
bs  trsatsd  the  dsM*.  not  to  give  ererythtng 
to  ons  and  nntHtng  to  tbs  other.  How  this 
could  be  confounded  as  to  bs  brought  to  be 
believed  that  ^>deral  aid  for  which  we  are 
asking  for  our  children  is  for  the  supporting 
and    maintaining    of    parochial    schools    Is 


something  that  I  cannot  tmderstand.     Ws 
are  asking  that  we  be  given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  other  children  in  regards  to  text- 
books, tranaportatlon.  etc.    We  can  ask  this 
freely  for  the  edncatl^ial  standards  of  our 
schools  are  reoogaiaed  oy  and  in  agreement 
with  the  8Uts  isqidrsmsata  for  the  ptiblte 
school.    There  Is  no  reason  whataoevsr.  from 
thia  standpoint,  that  the  parochial  school 
stndent  should   not   receive   his   textbooks, 
etc,  as  doae  his  friend  the  public  school. 
Our  textbooks  concerning  Almighty  Ood.  HIa 
revelation   of  Himself   to  man.  as   well   as 
books  giving  to  our  children  a  knowledge 
of  their  great  dignity  and  of  thslr  etsmal 
desuny,  happinew  with  Almighty  Okid  for  all 
eternity  and  the  means  by  which  that  bsp. 
pineas  Is  to  be  obtained,  we  can  supply  our- 
eelres.     Thla  wotild  be  of  necessity  for  cmr 
CSovernment  has  decreed  that  not  a  penny 
can  be  spent  on  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
any  form.     A  lamentable  situation,  indeed, 
the   depriving   of  American   children   of    a 
knowledge  of  their  God.   I  m  certain  that  our 
founding  fathers  never  intended  this.    Bow> 
ever,  it  baa  become  the  final  peak  in  the  sit- 
uation that  amde  It  Incumbent  upon  Cath- 
olic parenta.  In  the  beginning,  to  eatahllsh 
and  maintain  their  own  schools.     And  for 
this  they  should  be  praiaed.  not  penalized. 
as  you  so  well  know.   This  burden,  the  estab- 
lishing  and   maintaining   of   their  schools, 
they   wni   continue    to   bear.   Ood   willing. 
They  only  ask  that  in  Uieir  eo  doing  their 
children  will  not  be  discrimlnatsd  against. 
that  they  will  receive  the  aame  recognition 
as  the  ChUdren  of  parenta  wbo  chooee  the 
public  school  for  them.    That  is  the  gist  of 
the  controversy.    PDr  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not sse  how  any  fair-minded  American,  man 
or  woman,  could  poasMy  find  fault  with  it. 
I  feel,  too,  that  tbs  grant  iiilsimilsislsiidlBg 
that  has  arlaen  all  stseas  trota  a  lack  «( 
knowlsdgc  of  the  qusstfcai  In  gsnsral.  and  of 
the  Barden  blU  in  particular.    It  la  regretta- 
ble.   We  are  only  after  aid  for  oar  children 
and  their  tax-paying  parenta.    It  will  be  a 
great  day  when  all  misunderstandings  and 
mlarepreacntatlona  wUl  be  ironed  out.    We 
are   grateful.   Indeed,  for   your  clear   graap 
of  the  matter.    We  Woosterltee  know  that  we 
are  well  isprsssntad  In  Washington.    Tbst 
you  have  the  interest  of  your  constltuenu  at 
heart  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.    Thst  you 
have  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  deep  within 
you  is  plain  from  your  present  endeavors  aa 
well  ss  what  are  know  of  the  rseord  of  ssnies 
you  bass  long  sines  rsndsrsd  to  ywur  Gov- 
snunsnt.  Man  Uke  you  cannot  bsly  but  give, 
out  of  the  amindanee  at  tbair  hearts,  sqttal 
rigbu  to  all.  rsgsrdlsm  of  eelor  or  crssd. 

With  klndsst  psrsenal  rsgarda  to  yourssU 
and  Mr.  lannarelU.  I  reauUn, 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yoisi. 
Very  Rev.  bwsas  B.  HAJmoM,  ▼  P.. 

Pastor. 


DcTelopBeat  of  tiic  Los  Anfelet  Metr*- 
polilkB  Area  Skowt  Great  Prafress 

EXTENSION  OP  RXICARX8 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroama 
IN  THt  R008S  OP  lUPMBDrrATXVBi 

Monday,  AuQuit  t.  1949 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  area  has  rencbed  fifth  place 
among  the  metropoUtan  areas  of  the 
Nation  with  regard  to  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  manufacturing,  and  th« 
total  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  manu- 
facturing.   Only    New    York,    Chicago* 
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Detroit  and  Philadelphia  In  tnc  order 
nawri  still  rank  above  Los  Angeles. 

Of  the  50  leading  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  United  Sutes  In  manufacturing 
voliioM.  Loa  Angrin  has  shown  the 
Urf«i  pcroantM*  over  prewar  rating, 
and  today  accounts  for  more  than  half 
the  manufacturing  production  in  Call* 
fomla. 

Los  Angeles  has  55  3  percent  of  the 
State  total  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

B  hm  54  percent  of  the  5Ute  total  of 
CBpleyves  in  manufacturing. 

Los  Angeles  accounts  for  54  percent  of 
total  salaries  and  wages  paid  In  manu- 
facturing in  California. 

It  has  53  1  percent  of  the  total  factory 
production  workers. 

It  has  51.9  percent  of  total  wages  paid 
to  factory  prodiiction  workers,  and  51  4 
percent  of  the  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture" in  the  SUte. 

]■  tha  Loa  Aasalas  metropolitan  area. 
"^•toe  added  by  aaaitf  acture"  amounted 
to  $2,055,500,000  in  1947.  an  Increase  of 
four  times  the  corresponding  figure  for 
1939. 

Los  Angeles  has  experienced  a  stu- 
increase  in  population  during 
ce  the  war.  manufacturing  and 
generally  has  expanded  at  a 
phenowgwal  rate,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area  today  is  firmly  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  leading  production 
centers  in  the  Nation. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning,  for  all 
point  to  the  continued  prog- 
of  Lsa  Angeles  to  make  a  future  as 
fafculom  as  the  past. 


Hu4wod  Sifaatioa 


ON  OP  RKif  ARKS 

or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  MMMAWtAM 

Of  THI  HOUSK  or  RIPRMSirTATIVSS 

Monday.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  OATHINOS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
laave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  statement: 

■T  THS  ar*  Off  rm  ivajacr  or  twb  HAaa- 
wooa  aiTOATiow 

AaMrtlon:  The  •tat«inent  has  been  mad* 
that  "To  lacurt  th«  succeM  of  th«  recovery 
pnvm  by  1M3-M.  tiM  iTnitad  Ktnganai 
must  •  •  •  wtv«r«v«r  poMibla,  purchasa 
rrom  aaBdellar  aeorcM  "  Other  statemetita 
AT*  SMMla  to  tba  aSect  that  nondollar  pur- 
chsaes  aasaatalad  witti  Oaaaiunut  aeuiatea 
•re  almply  barter  deals,  aad  that  aoft  cur- 
renclee.  prlmarkly  aterUnf.  arc  being  used 
•Un^  aa  a  ■M4lam  oT  exetMuag*. 

The  facta:  It  ta  our  ctjnt*iU»on  that  In  the 
nm  there  ia  no  difference  between  a 
in  a  Oommuatat  •ateillte  eountry 
by  barter  or  aterllng  than  •  purchM*  tnade 
wtth  BCA  and  free  doilara  The  United 
StaMa  IB  ffwaplac  akeiaS  gl^MlOMtjItt  annu- 
ally mto  tlM  Brtyali  oaoaony.  ta  •ddltiun 
to  tba  United  EIngdow  doUar  recclpU  frum 
tranaperutioo.  aarrlcaa.  and  (ouds  exported 
by  tbam  to  the  thUted  B^t««     It  ta  nut  poe- 


to  the  tmtted  States 

acdd  or 

ttrtea  In 
to  have  been 


ttoeu 


pert  from  material  ptirchaacd  trlth  dollars, 
or  for  the  atertlag  uaed  to  buy  bardwooda 
from  eaatam  Buropaaa  eoontrles  not  to  have 
been  obtained  from  prod\jcta  wholly  or  pertly 
made  froaii  dollar •  pure haaed  goodi.  In  ahort. 
American  doUara  are  releaalng  Brtttah  ater- 
llng which  la  then  available  to  purchaae 
hardwood  lumber  from  nondollar  tourcea  to 
the  detriment  of  the  American  hardwood 
lumber  %i\C  plywood  Industry. 

AaeertloD:  ECA  prcaa  release  No.  663  of 
April  39  la  repeatedly  referred  to  aa  a  measure 
of  release. 

The  facta:  Thle  preaa  release  announced 
a  policy  c€  ttoe  XCA  which  would  require 
that  when  ECA  dollars  were  uaed  for  the 
purchase  of  lumber  the  American  lumber 
manufactwar  trould  be  given  aa  opportunity 
to  bid  In  ootnpetttlon  with  any  other  dollar 
source.  WhUe  thla  policy  may  be  hclpXul  to 
other  segments  of  the  lumber  Industry.  It  Is 
of  no  avail  to  the  hardwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood producers.  The  policy  applies  only  to 
dollar  purchaacs,  while  the  hardwoods  which 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  American  hard- 
vroode  In  the  world  market  are  being  pur- 
chased for  sterling  and  other  aoft  currencies. 

Aaeertlon  It  U  repeatedly  stated  that 
buslnees  would  have  been  much  worse  if 
there  had  been  no  BCA. 

The  facts:  As  there  have  been  no  orders 
for  American  hardwood  lumber  this  year, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  could  not  get 
sporse.  In  the  abeence  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram. American  hardwood  producers  would 
at  leaitt  have  an  opportunity  to  compete  in 
the  world  market. 

Asaeruon:  It  has  been  stated  that  BCA  did 
not  cause  the  stoppage  of  buying  of  Ameri- 
can hardwoods. 

The  facts:  We  believe  that  it  is  not  Just 
coincidence  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
Suropcan  recovery  program,  orders  for  Amer- 
ican hardwoods  virtually  ceased,  and  what  is 
practically  a  boycott  has  since  existed.  Not 
a  single  order  for  Amerlca.n  hardwood  lum- 
ber or  plywood  has  been  placed  alnce  Decem- 
ber 1»48. 

Assertion;  It  Is  stated  that  BCA  would 
eventually  aAlst  the  hardwood  Industry  by 
building  up  the  KRP  countries. 

The  facu:  This  Is  absurd.  Markets  once 
lost  ars  seldom  regained.  Kventually  would 
be  too  long  because  few  In  the  hardwood 
lumber  and  plywood  Industry  could  exist 
untU  the  end  of  ECA  in  1953 

Assertion;  It  is  sU ted  that  the  diversion 
of  hardwood  Imports  by  the  BRP  recipient 
natlona  from  the  United  Statee  to  Commu- 
nist countries  is  necessary  in  the  light  of  the 
in  economic  crlala  due  to  their  dollar 


The  faats;  In  the  paet  10  years  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  exchange  proMeaM.  There  have 
been  ware,  and  pounds  and  dollars  have 
fluctuated  on  the  world  market.  If  the 
Brltlah  and  other  Kuropean  uaers.  as  sourt 
as  they  are  and  as  good  traders  as  they  are. 
hsve  been  buying  American  hardwoods  al- 
most cxciuatvaty  for  90  years,  ttaara  must 
bava  been  a  basla  a*  rsaann  for  It.  Now 
they  are  paying  60  percent  more  for  an  In- 
ferkx-  quality  of  lumber.  We  do  nut  believe 
there  U  any  sterMag  aonslderation  that  can 
outweigh  the  need  for  a  sound  eeonomle 
plan. 

Asaertion  atatements  are  frequently  made 
which  Und  to  diaguiae  and  dlatort  the  hard- 
attuatton  by  quoting  figuree 
which  include  United  States 
ties,  and  other  products,  and  by 
Hunting  Canadian  export  figuree  and  per- 
ccntagee. 

Tbe  (acU:  I  iiibsr  and  plywood  exported 
by  tba  Amertaan  hardwood  industry  ta  act 
la  compeUtion  with  export  ttens  produced 
by  Oalted  Statee  softwood  producers  or  by 

la. 

Is    ha- 

la   aaly   laestabllsblng   its   export 


market  which  has  always  been  oompetltlea 
with  Kuropean  and  tropical  countrlea. 

Assertion:  There  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  soma  BCA  oOdals  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  our  bard-wood  export 
noarket  to  tbe  UnHad  States  aeonomy.  be- 
cause the  prewar  avevaga  was  only  SOO.000.000 
feet,  which  Is  approximately  30.000  car  loads. 

The  facts:  Lumber  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  In  many  of  our  States. 
This  footage  represents  a  large  percentage  d. 
the  higher  grade,  of  the  hard- wood  spedcs 
wblch  the  mills  must  produce  if  they  are  to 
rwB.  To  cut  a  tree  economically,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sell  all  that  the  tree  produces.  To- 
day tbe  markets  are  glutted  with  this  high- 
grade  stock,  normally  exported,  and  it  Is 
appalling  to  see  the  amount  that  is  rotting 
and  deteriorating  In  the  yards  for  the  want 
of  markets.  Serious  economic  repercussions 
are  developing  as  more  and  more  milla  ahut 
down,  throwing  thouaaada  at  awn  out  of 
work  and  curtailing  the  •»«'"'»«gt  of  thou- 
sands more. 


We  Need  a  Chaaf  e  m  Poficy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVBS 

Monday.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  with  my  re- 
marks some  self-explanatory  corre- 
spondence With  respect  to  the  effect  of 
our  present  foreign  food  policy  on  peren- 
nial horticultural  crops. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
to  California  farm  producers  that  our 
present  policy  In  Europe  is  gradually 
wrecking  a  large  and  expensive  indus- 
try that  has  been  built  up  mainly  on  an 
export  basis.  California  farmers  today 
are  suffering  extremely  low  prices  for 
fruit  and  vine  crops  that  cost  the  farm- 
ers a  great  deal  of  money  to  produce. 
Investments  that  have  been  made  over 
a  period  of  many  years  are  seriously 
threatened  and  I  believe  It  is  high  time 
that  the  SUte  Depart— nt  and  the  ECA 
reexamined  our  present  poUcy. 

I  do  earnestly  hope  that  when  the 
ECA  appropriation  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, the  conferees  will  insist  that  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  act  be  used  to  encourage 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  exporta- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  crops  in  tills 
country. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

RosaHsaM  Baoa   a  Oo..  Use., 
San  rmnetteo.  Cmlif..  July  77,  194$. 
Hon   Jack  Z.  Ajfaaaaow. 

Hou»«  0/  mprsasHteXofj. 

Wmahingtom.  D.  O. 

Mt  Dsaa  OowaaaasMm  Awaaasost:  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sent  to 
us  on  July  90  by  our  vice  president  in  charge 
of  exporu.  who  le  traveling  through  Burope 
for  the  purpoae  of  sppraJiiBC  the  oppor- 
tunltiee  for  reetorti^  aoOM  part  of  Cali- 
fornia's dried  fruit  export  trade  la  those 
markets. 

En  route  to  Burope.  he  stopped  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  and  stMt  with  a  niwtber  of 
oflkrlals  In  the  United  Statas  DaparUnant  of 
Agncuiture  and  In  BCA.  Be  was  taiprsaaad 
while  there  with  statements  urging  that  de- 
ctstorts  with  respect  to  expenditure  of  BCA 
money   were  made   by   foreign  govemaoenta 
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receiving  Uiis  asalstance  and  that,  therefore, 
the  sensible  approach  was  to  stlmtilate  the 
trade  in  each  of  the  cotutrles  to  bring  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  their  own  governments. 

Upon  bis  arrival  in  Italy  he  first  en- 
countered almost  oonclusive  evidence  that 
the  ECA  is  operating  so  as  to  block  svicb 
decisions  by  fbreign  governments.  In  (act, 
he  was  told  by  one  of  the  ECA  men  In 
Italy,  in  effect,  that  grants  to  Italy  would 
be  wholly  or  In  part  Jeopardized  by  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  to 
encourage  commercial  exports  from  the 
ITnited  States. 

He  has  since  visited  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Is  now  in  Germany.  His  report,  which 
is  attached,  categorically  declares  that  there 
is  little  hope  for  surplus  American  agrlcul-' 
tural  industries  to  crack  these  markets  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  ECA  and  other 
related  organisations. 

While  the  tone  of  ills  report  reflects  in- 
dignation, let  me  say  that  he  is  a  mature 
observer  and  we  are  convinced  he  would  not 
have  made  such  a  report  \i  there  was  any 
doubt  about  his  observations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  members  of  our 
Industry  here  in  California  struggling  with 
thib  overwhelming  problem  have  been  con- 
stantly urged  by  their  Exn-opean  correspond- 
ents to  Induce  ECA  and  our  Government  to 
relax  its  policies.  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  we 
are  being  mlslnfonned  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment which  repeatedly  has  advised  us  that 
foreign  govercments  have  complete  au- 
tonomy in  this  respect.  The  facts  are  that 
European  governments  are  buying  products 
like  those  America  has  In  excessive  surplus 
from  foreign  sources  and  are  thus  building 
up  foreign  competitors  of  American  agri- 
culture and  using  American  dollars  for  the 
purpose. 

We  feel  that  you  will  want  to  know  about 
this  so.  therefore,  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  this  information  to  you. 
Tours  sery  sincerely, 

X>WICBT  K.  Geadt. 

Vice  Fresident. 

I  

raumrrar,  GsaMAxr.  July  20,  1949. 

Today  I  sent  3rou  my  lengthy  cable  No.  5, 
part  of  which  you  may  consider  superfluous. 
If  I  sent  It.  nevertheless,  it  Is  because  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  matter  involved. 
If  I  Interpret  correctly  the  contents  of  the 
accompanying  clipping,  the  ECA  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
sent  to  the  Senate,  qualified  by  the  three 
riders  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  clipping, 
and  the  first  is  the  one  I  strongly  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Orsdy  over  the  phone  from 
New  York.  Hoffmann,  and  in  a  measure, 
Trunuin.  is  on  record  In  om>oaing  these  riders, 
but  the  first  one  is  the  factor  which  will 
decide  our  export  business.  Without  it  our 
export  business  to  Burope  will  not  be  mors, 
but  possibly  lass,  than  last  season. 

It  U  all  very  well  for  Dwight  Orady  to  urga 
the  importance  of  having  the  European 
trade,  and  European  governments,  convinced 
of  the  desirabUlty  of  resiuning  the  CallfonUa 
trade,  but  tbe  best  efforu  are  futile  as  long 
aa  It  is  the  very  policy  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  such  a  development,  which 
Is  the  case  as  far  as  BCA  U  concerned. 
Please  note  that  I  am  not  guessing  In  this, 
but  I  mors  or  less  quote  the  leading  olBctals. 
both  in  the  Ftench  and  German  food  oOce. 
whom  I  had  occasion  to  see.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  trade  in  Italy,  Prance,  and 
Germany  is  clamoring  head  over  fool  for 
dried  fruit  in^xut  paraits.  and  if  the  local 
governments  bad  a  free  hand,  we  would  be 
further  than  we  are  today. 

Somebody  bad  the  brilliant  Idea  of  creat- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  ECA,  the  OEBC  (Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion ) .  This  is  a  body  of  18  European  nations, 
and,  I  understand,  one  or  several  United 
sutes  observers  sit   In  on  their   meetings. 


which  will  shortly  be  held  in  the  marble  lialis 
of  the  Rotlisciilld  Palace  In  Paris.  The  de- 
clared purpose  of  the  body  Is  that  no  ECA, 
and  for  that  matter,  no  othCT  dollars  are 
spent  for  anything  that  can  be  obtained  else- 
where la  Europe.  This  is  what  Is  l>ehlnd  tbe 
suapenalon  In  the  import  licenses  (or  Italy 
I  recently  wrote  you  about.  It  Is  behind 
Germany's  Inability  to  buy  dried  fruits  from 
us,  and  the  head  of  the  French.  Ministry  of 
Economy  told  me  that  even  If  he  were  to 
favor  the  Import  of  our  fruits  Into  France, 
which  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  does  not. 
his  granting  import  permits  to  California 
would  be  violently  opposed  by  the  OKEC. 

He  was  not  bashftil  in  saying  that  France 
does  not  like  the  OEBC,  but  was  forced  into 
it,  and  into  the  interminable  arguments  it 
creates.  Italy  has  no  use  (or  it.  and  (or  all 
I  can  make  out,  it  is  Mr.  Hoffman's  and  or 
Harriman's  baby,  and  it  is  vmdoubtedly 
enthiisiastically  supported  by  countries  like 
Greece,  Smyrna,  and  specialty  Interests  In 
other  coimtries.  all  o(  which  use  it  (or  a 
perlect  set-up  (or  excluding  United  States 
competition,  and  thereby  endeavor  to  exact 
higher  prices  (or  their  own  produce.  SpanUh 
apricots  are  selling  In  France  (or  twice  the 
price  at  best  of  our  landed  cost  of  extra  (ancy 
Blenheims,  and  the  quality  is  4  to  5  cents 
poorest  paste  stock.  Greek  cxirrants,  raisins, 
and  French  prunes  are  selling  In  France  at 
twice  the  price  at  ours,  without  figuring  on 
any  subsidy,  and  K,  like  In  the  case  o(  prunes, 
it  can  be  readily  proven  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  supply  available  outside  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  answer  is  that 
people  had  better  eat  Tunis'  and  Iran  dates 
instead. 

If  anyone  had  deliberately  set  out  to  con- 
ceive the  most  efficient  plan  (or  excluding 
the  United  States  trade,  and  ours  In  par- 
ticular, from  Burope.  they  could  not  have 
found  anything  better,  or  as  good.  Bvery- 
tlme  we  open  our  mouths,  and  I  am  told  that 
our  Government's  representatives  do  so  rarely 
at  these  meetings,  we  are  told  that  this 
European  self-sufllciency  must  be  fostered  to 
stop  communism,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  anyone  that  the  artificial  mainte- 
nance of  high  prices  which  we  could  check, 
and  are  (taylng  taxes  to  do  so,  is  as  sure  a 
means  to  foster  communism  as  anything  one 
could  dream  ot. 

The  most  generous  thing  one  could  say  tor 
this  policy  o(  our  BCA  officials  is  that  It  is 
well  intended,  but  it  is  handicapped  by  an 
amount  o(  Ignorance,  and  In  many  cases. 
connivance,  which  challenges  one's  imagi- 
nation. In  our  simplicity,  we  seem  to  be 
bent  on  not  only  paying  (or  everything  tba 
European  was  has  cost  (two  wars),  but  on 
ateaipttng  to  cure  the  unevennefs  of  Buro- 
peaa  trade,  wtilch  has  existed  for  dacadaa. 

It  is  true  that  Europe  la  not  earning  enough 
dollars  through  iu  exports  to  pay  for  all  dol- 
lar imports,  and  tbe  reasons  are  many,  others 
than  those  of  poverty.  Tbey  are  the  whole 
social  fabric,  whose  fallacy  Is  Illustrated  by 
England's  dUemma.- resulting  In  producUon 
costs  frequently  twice  as  high  ss  ours  be- 
cause of  a  tremendous  and  constantly 
increasing  bureaucracy,  coupled  with  inef- 
ficient work  and  ezorbttant  social  btirdens. 

Thus,  we  have  concalvsd  the  Marshall  plaa 
which  so  far  has  done  much  over-all  good. 
I  pevaonnally  feel  It  has  done  most  of  Its 
work,  including  arresting  communism.  Com- 
nn^i^tM..  is  on  the  decline  everywhwe  in  the 
Weatarn  World,  regardless  of  xik  talk  to  the 
contrary  handed  us  everytlme  the  boys  want 
some  more  money.  It  Is  high  time  we  thinic 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  our  dis- 
tressed Industries.  The  one  and  only  way  we 
may  increase  otir  export  business  is  by  insist- 
ing that  some  (a  moderate  amount)  of  our 
own  money  vre  pour  into  ECA  Is  used  In  a 
small  meastire  to  help  ourselves.  Without 
this  course  of  action,  our  ambitious  subsidy 
program  will  prove  largely  a  flop,  and  I  would 


be  ready  to  throw  It  up  right  now,  except 
for  clinging  to  it  as  a  desperste  straw  that 
might,  though  not  necessarily  will,  help  us  to 
get  rid  of  our  pairs  and  the  like. 

If  we  do  not  get  this  rider  on  the  ECA  bill, 
you  must  not  flgtire  that  the  subsidy  prograaa 
will  take  anything  like  our  surplus  of  raisins. 
prunes,  peaches,  apples,  and  pears,  and  wa 
shall  have  no  alternative  but  endeavor  to 
pour  this  surplus  once  again  into  tbe  lap  of 
the  CCC,  wlilch,  once  stuck  with  tne  stuff. 
will  have  the  urgency  of  its  own  predicament 
to  force  some  of  the  goods  on  th'i  ECA,  I  sup- 
pose, the  next  time  for  25  certs  on  the  dollar, 
I  presume  you  Itnow  that  tbej  finally  got  Ger- 
many to  take  20,000  tons  each  of  raisins  and 
pnmes.  Did  tliis  result  in  your  getting  ship- 
ping Instructions  for  the  100/iaO's? 

I  could  go  on  vrrltlng  you  a  book  alx>ut 
this  mess,  all  of  which  will  add  up  to  this: 
There  is  only  one  means  to  force  the  issue 
with  these  past -masters  In  horse  trading  la 
Europe,  and  that  Is  by  tightening  tbe  puraa 
strings  in  the  manner  proposed.  Without 
such  or  similar  action,  our  export  buslneaa 
will  not  grow,  but  becoms  still  less. 


COPT   OP   ASSOCIATZD   F«XS8   CUFPIKS 

Washixcton,  Jxily  19. — The  Economic  Co- 
operation Administrator,  Paul  G.  Hoffman. 
told  the  Senate  today  that  three  amend- 
ments to  the  foreign-aid  b^ll  are  serlotis 
threats  to  the  European  recovery  program. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  AarHxni  H.  Vakdcn- 
BOS,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  with  copies  to 
other  Senators,  the  ECA  Administrator  ob- 
jected to: 

1.  The  amendment  requiring  the  ECA  to 
buy  surplus  farm  products  of  the  kinds,  and 
In  the  amounts  set  f<»th.  In  ECA's  budget  es- 
timates. These  funds  would  be  froeen  If  not 
used  for  farm  purposes. 

2.  The  amendment  requiring  the  ECA  to 
set  aside  S50 ,000,000  (or  loans  to  Spain. 

3.  The  amendment  cutting  S74 .000.000 
from  the  ECA's  authorized  spending  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  it  would  be  both  "Inap- 
propriate  and  unwise"  to  Include  Spain  in  the 
foreign-aid  bill,  adding: 

"If  Congress  decides  that  a  recovery  pro- 
gram In  Spain  is  dssirable.  I  believe  we 
should  first  requsst  ^>ain  iMrself  to  develop 
a  recovery  fnogram.  Just  as  we  have  In- 
aisted  that  participating  countries  develop 
their  programa." 


AMriea  a»4  tlie  DP's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

or  iccHioAjr 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATXW 

Monday.  August  1.  1H9 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
the  Rcroao  shall  be  factual  and  complete. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Recokd  an  editorial,  America  and  the 
DP's.  as  It  appears  in  this  mornings 
Washington  Post  dated  August  1.  1949. 
This  editorial,  it  seems  to  me,  is  beyond 
refutation  and  answers  the  unfounded 
and  biased  views  of  all  unwarranted  op- 
position : 

AtaaucA  aND  the  dp's 

A  group  of  Senators  led  by  Senator  Ivsa  Is 
considering  a  move  to  have  Senator  McCax- 
BAN's  Judiciary  Committee  disciiarged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  displaced-per- 
sons  bill  unless  the  measure  is  submitted  to 
the   Senate   by   mid-August.     The   move   is 
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orartfo*.  Procnutl nation  kppe«n  to 
fc»cniin  tlM  deliberate  poller  of  Senator 
MeCaatAM  in  ntmrd  to  the  Uberallaatlon  of 
DP  lc«lsl«Uon  pledccd  by  his  party  In  th« 
last  elactkm  campaltn.  Th«  Scnata  aa  a 
whol*  baa  an  obllgittlOQ  to  thwart  thte  policy 
If  It  la  to  avoid  Bhartnf  reeponalblUty  for  lU 
tragic  Impact  on  the  uprooted  paopi*  atlll 
■  Wlllllt  ttberatlon  In  Europe. 

"la  cnr  eonaiderailon  at  the  OTer-all  prob- 
lem." Senator  McCasban  Mid  the  other  day. 
"w  are  aware  of  a  fact  which  la  not  gen- 
erally known,  namely,  that  the  United  Statea 
of  America  haa  thus  far  received  or  provided 
for  tlie  reception  of  more  refufeea  and  dU- 
plaeed  persona  than  all  of  the  other  countrlce 
of  the  world  combined  "  This  Is  a  wonder- 
fully amblcuous.  not  to  aay  dlilacenuoua. 
■tatement.  It  not  only  lumps  tofrtber  with- 
out definition  "refufees"  and  "dUplaced 
persons,"  but  also  those  "thus  far  received" 
and  thoss  "provided  for."  And  It  appears  to 
«ae  as  a  basts  the  whole  16-year  r  'I'iod  since 
ItM,  locludlnf  immlgranu  who  came  tn 
WUtHt  refular  quota  laws  What  it  proves 
m  eaanot  aay.  aave  that  at  one  time,  before 
Ut  IfcCAsaAN  took  over,  the  UnlUd  StUtes 
was  Indeed  a  haven  for  the  oppreeeed. 

But  the  record  of  the  United  SUtes  aa  a 
yanielpMiV— the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Mrtlelpaot— In  the  Interixatloual  Refugee 
OrtanlsaUon  In  dcalluf  with  the  poetwar 
problem  of  DP't  Is  not  so  creditable.  And 
It  la  this  particular  problem  with  which  the 
SenaU  of  the  United  SUtea.  BMlstor  McCas- 
tAJt  especUUy.  oufht  to  be  concerned.  The 
ntO  started  operations  July  1.  1M7.  In  the 
8  years  since  then,  the  s«ency  has  reeettled 
•06.006  OP'a  In  87  countries.  Ths  number 
taken  in  by  the  principal  countrlea  of  re- 
•Mtlement  up  to  June  1.  IMO.  are  as  follows: 

Xftrael 117.  M6 

United   Kingdoaa 63.  0«S 

66.864 

States 65.  807 

Australia ««.  786 

PraiM^e ..„. 68.  116 

M ».  •*♦ 

».Ott 

18. 466 

12.063 

Tlras.  It  appears  that  this  country  has 
actually  received  to  date  slightly  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  DP's  reeettled  under  the 
IRO  program.  Tet.  this  country  provides  44 
percent  of  the  total  IRO  budget  and  was 
counted  upon  to  sbsorb  something  like  this 
pcreentafe  of  the  DP'a  precisely  becsuac  it 
ta  better  abie  than  the  other  members  to 
do  ao.  The  obllgatloo  Is.  of  course,  a  moral. 
Bot  a  legal,  one  It  should  be  all  the  more 
preealog  on  that  account. 


presaions  of  the  writer  ot  this  article. 
It  follows : 


CoBfrtss  Sboald  Act  Now  on  Statehood 
f«r  Hawaii  and  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  tujMcm 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBENTATTVES 

MondOM.  Augiut  1.  1949 

Mr.  PRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Ixnpor- 
tant  ar<ler  of  business  which  Congress 
•lioyli  wm*****^'"  before  gomg  home  Is  the 
qumUnn  of  8tet«bood  for  the  Territories 
•f  aMrmU  and  Alaska. 

In  thin  ooon«ctlon  1  Include  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  East  St  Loul.s  ail  > 
Journal,  of  Thursday.  July  22.  1943.  and 
I  find  myself  in  full  accord  with  the  ez- 


aod  Alaaka  at  this 


MO  STAI 

No  sUtebood  for 
session  of  Oongreas. 

That  appears  to  be  the  declalon.  despite 
everything  the  people  of  both  Territories  havs 
been  able  to  do  and  deaptte  the  support  they 
have  received  from  individuals  and  news- 
papers Of  the  American  mainland. 

The  word  haa  come  from  Congreeaman  J. 
HAScnt  PvnBSON.  Plorlda  Democrat,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Botiae  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee. He  aald  he  would  not  preae  for 
statehood  action  thla  year. 

"With  the  House  nishlng  to  sdjoum  and 
with  ao  much  controversial  legleUtlon  atlll 
waiting  for  action,  we  might  )eopardtee  the 
legislation  by  forcing  a  vote  now."  he  aald. 
"We  will  press  for  action  early  In  the  next 
session.  Instead,  when  there  will  t>e  more 
time  and  our  chances  will  be  much  better." 

But  why  ahould  there  not  be  preesure  for 
action  now?  Why  ahould  the  rush  to  ad)oum 
Jeopardise  the  chances  of  worth-while  legle- 
Utlon? Why  ahould  the  Members  of  Con- 
greee  vote  against  any  billa  that  dsserve 
pasaage  ]ust  beMnae  there  la  other  leglsla> 
tlon  that  Is  controversial  atlll  to  cohm  before 
them?  Why  should  they  do  so  ]tiat  becatiee 
they  would  like  to  adjourn? 

Furthermore,  why  waa  the  legislation  re- 
garding Hawaii  and  Alaska  not  taken  up 
early  In  this  aeeslon?  It  certainly  did  not 
need  any  furtlMT  taavsatlgatlon  The  worth- 
Ineas  of  the  pfopnaals  for  statehood  wss  es- 
tsbllshed  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  aes- 
alon,  Just  as  much  aa  It  will  be  at  the  early 
part  of  ths  next  session. 

Actuslly.  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii Is  Just  getting  another  shoving  around. 
And  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our  Congress- 
men for  not  facing  up  to  ths  issus  but  put- 
ting It  off  to  another  year. 


A  Balaaccd  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DKLAWAJX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRIBBNTATIVBS 

Monday,  AuQust  1,  1949 

Mr.  BOQQB  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
my  primary  Interest  Is  In  the  efBclent 
and  proper  administration  of  Justice  in 
our  Federal  courts. 

Confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
our  land  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  sustaining  our  whole  system  of 
government. 

With  the  announcement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  intention  to  appoint  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  Mr.  Clark,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
Mr.  Justice  Murphy,  the  entire  country 
has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view and  reflect  upon  the  status  of  the 
Court  and  the  Important  part  It  plays  In 
the  proper  balance  of  our  Federal  system. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  cast  a  reflec- 
tion upon  nor  to  question  Mr.  Clark's 
outstanding  service  as  a  public  ofBcial 
nor  to  minimize  his  ability.  However,  it 
most  certainly  is  apparent  that  this 
appointment  is  purely  a  political  appoint- 
ment and   ignores  many  of   tried  and 


proven   Judicial   temperament   and   ex- 
perience. 

If  Mr.  Clark  becomes  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  may  be  that  for  several 
years  to  come  his  effectiveness  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  will  be  considerably 
limited  because  many  of  the  cases  which 
will  come  to  the  Court  for  decision  are 
cases  which  Mr.  Clark  set  In  motion  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  significance.  Whether  Mr. 
Clark  would  disqualify  himself  in  these 
cases  becau.se  of  his  previotis  connection 
with  the  cases  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Justice  himself  on  the  basis 
of  the  degree  of  connection  or  as.socla- 
tion  or  activity  with  a  particular  cast. 
In  the  past  the  Court  Itself  has  on  occa- 
sions announced  that  it  lacks  a  quorum 
to  pass  on  a  particular  case  without  iden- 
tifying which  Justices  have  disqualified 
themselves.  With  Mr.  Clark's  close  as- 
sociation and  connection  with  the  many 
cases  which  are  likely  to  come  before  the 
Court,  we  may  find  many  instances  in 
which  the  Court  cannot  entertain  the 
case  because  it  lacks  a  quorum. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  deep  concern 
which  the  people  of  our  country  have  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
I  wish  to  Include  as  part  of  my  extension 
of  remarks  several  editorials  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  and  which  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration 
especially  by  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  a  thorough  examination 
of  such  an  appointment.  They  follow; 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  July  29.  1948] 
AN  ovatBALAircss  courr 

There  may  be  some  criticism  of  the  Presl- 
dents  choice  of  his  Attorney  General  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Prank  Ifurphy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  which  runs  to  Ur.  Clark's  personal 
qualifications  for  that  post.  It  seems  to 
the  Star,  however,  that  a  more  valid  criti- 
cism arises  from  the  tendency  to  o.-erload 
the  Court  with  appointees  drawn  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

If  Mr.  Clark  Is  confirmed,  five  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Court  will  have  come 
directly  from  the  executive  establishment. 
And  only  one  of  the  five  has  had  any  appre- 
ciable Jtidldal  experience.  Of  the  four  oth- 
ers, only  one  had  had  previous  Judicial  ea- 
pcrlence  worthy  of  mention. 

This  is  not  a  trend  that  Is  conducive  to 
a  strong,  competent  Court.  Nor  Is  It  con- 
ducive to  public  respect  for  the  Court.  la 
the  past  12  years.  11  men  have  been  named 
to  the  Supreme  bench.  Of  these,  only  two 
bad  significant  previous  Judicial  experience. 
On  thla  record.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  more  and  more  people  are  coming 
around  to  the  view  that  politics  rather  than 
merit  is  the  governing  consideration  in  Su- 
preme Court  selections. 

As  for  Mr.  Clark,  the  Star  believes  that 
he  will  be  a  conscientious  member  of  the 
Court:  that  he  will  not  take  partisan  poUtica 
with  him  to  the  bench.  His  nomination 
may  be  attacked,  for.  to  take  two  Illustra- 
tions, there  are  those  who  believe,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  was  .not  sufflcleutly  aealous 
In  the  InrestlKstlon  of  the  Kansas  City  vote 
frauds,  while,  at  the  other  extreme,  there 
have  been  complaints  of  ovcrzealousness  en 
his  part  In  the  tldelands-oU  Issue.  There 
may  be  aome  question,  too.  of  Mr.  Clark's 
views  on  the  subject  of  presidential  pow- 
er. Be  was  the  author,  during  the  Taft- 
Hartley  debate,  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pres- 
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ident  has  Inherent  powers,  without  benefit 
of  statute,  to  oope  with  a  national  emer- 
gency arising  tnmi  a  strike,  and,  presuma- 
bly, with  any  natlcmal  emergency.  That  Is 
a  novel  view,  not  widely  shared.  Judging 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Covirt  In  the  con- 
tempt case  against  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. It  is  a  view  that  Is  not  shared  by  smy 
of  the  present  Jtiaticea. 

These  are  matters,  however,  which  are  not 
lUwly  to  have  any  Important  bearing  on  the 
Senate's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Clark's  nomi- 
nation. It  also  should  be  remembered  that 
many  Judges  have  lived  to  confound  their 
critics.  For  example,  there  was  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Brandels,  but  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone 
today  who  would  deny  that  they  proved  to  be 
splendid  Judges.  And  so.  in  Mr.  Clark's  case, 
the  real  test  of  his  fitness  must  await  the 
event.  His  stature  as  a  Judge  will  be  deter- 
mined after,  and  not  before,  be  goes  to  ttxe 
bench. 

The  selection  of  Senator  McOsath  to  take 
over  the  Attorney  Generalship  Is  a  greater 
surprise  than  the  choice  of  Mr.  Clark  for  the 
Court.  There  may  have  been  several  reasons 
for  the  President's  preference.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Trtunan  was  thinking  of  this  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  a  half  century  there  wUl  not  be 
a  Catholic  on  the  Court.  Or  It  may  be  that 
he  wanted  to  clear  up  the  curiotis  political 
situation  which  prevails  In  the  Democratic 
Nstlonal  Commltt-e.  with  Mr.  McOrath  >.s 
chairman  and  the  President's  fellow  Mls- 
Bourian.  William  Boyle.  In  the  apparent  rols 
of  the  man  behind  the  scenes.  Still  another, 
a  id  perhaps  more  probable,  explanation  may 
be  that  the  President  simply  wanted  to 
reward  Senator  McGrath  for  past  services. 
Certainly,  during  the  political  dark  days,  Mr. 
Truman  had  no  more  loyal  or  more  compe- 
tent supporter  than  the  Rhode  Island  Sena- 
tor, and  If  the  President  feels  that  this  should 
be  recognized  by  the  award  of  a  cabinet  post, 
and  If  Mr.  McGrath  wants  the  poet.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  raise  an  objec- 
Uon. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  July  30,  19491 

Jt.1)CCS    OVXSLOOKED 

Por  all  anyone  Icnows.  Tom  Clark  may 
prove  the  greatest  thing  In  the  Judicial  line 
since  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  There  Is  noth- 
ing whatever  in  his  record  to  indicate  that 
that  will  be  so.  or  indeed  that  he  will  prove 
adequate  to  the  task  to  wljicb  he  has  been 
appointed. 

As  Attorney  Oeneral  he  has  been  a  prose- 
cutor of  no  marked  distinction,  and  If  his 
record  In  that  office  had  l>een  outstanding 
it  still  would  not  commend  him  to  a  post 
which  calls  for  qualities  quite  apart  from 
those  of  the  advocate. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  maintains  a 
great  proving  ground  of  Judicial  timber  In 
the  lower  Federal  courts.  There,  a  genuine 
talent  can  assert  itself  and  come  to  matu- 
rity. But  President  Roosevelt  and  his  suc- 
cessor have  conspicuously  ignored  this  wealth 
of  material. 

Appointments  to  the  Supreme  Couyt  In 
their  time  have  been  made  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  but  seldom  solely  in  pursuance  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  guiding  principle  on 
such  occasions:  That  the  highest  bench  in 
the  land  deserves  nothing  but  the  finest  in 
its  personnel. 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch) 

ntriifAN'S  THIXD  JXTSnCS 

The  Presidents  choice  of  Attorney  General 
Clark  for  the  Supreme  Court  Is  very  personal 
and  very  poUtlcal.  It  will  be  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment to  more  than  one  group  of 
citizens. 


The  choice  will  disappoint  first  those  who 
are  concerned  alxmt  the  state  of  civil  rights. 

During  Tom  Clark's  tenure  as  Attorney 
General  there  has  been  more  witch  hunting 
tlian  at  any  time  since  the  notorious  Palmer 
regime  after  World  War  I.  Mr.  Clark  tried 
to  get  Congress  to  reverse  its  bar  against 
wire-tapping.  Indeed,  he  has  used  the 
euphemism,  "technical  stirveillance."  to  hide 
what  the  late  great  Justice  Holmes  properly 
called  a  "dirty  business."  iie  has  blacklisted 
140  organizations  as  subversive  even  though 
the  offending  activity  In  some  cases  is  no 
more  disloyal  than  to  oppose  the  poll  tax. 
He  haa  permitted  the  Civil  Rights  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  lapse  into 
slumlxr  at  a  time  when  many  loyal  Govern- 
ment employees  have  been  literally  perse- 
cuted. 

The  choice  will  disappoint  those  wtio  have 
hoped  that  the  President  would  promote  a 
Judge. 

Once  bgain  the  White  House  has  passed  by 
the  bench  In  favor  of  a  Cabinet  member  who 
is  essentially  a  politician.  Once  mcM-e  high- 
ranking  FedeEal  appellate  and  State  supreme 
court  Judges  are  told  In  effect  that  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  upward  throtigh 
the  ranks  but  from  the  top  at  the  Cabinet 
level.  Though  Mr.  Clark  is  regarded  as  a  good 
legal  technician,  the  fact  remains  that  his 
confirmation  will  establlah  on  the  Supreme 
Court  another  Justice  who  has  bad  no  Judi- 
cial experience 

The  choice  will  disappoint  those  citlsena. 
who  as  litigants,  will  find  that  Tom  Clark 
cannot  participate  In  naany  decisions. 

As  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Clark  tias  al- 
ready filed  more  than  160  antitrust  suits, 
whereas  the  average  per  Attorney  General 
has  been  42.  Though  Mr.  Clark  tias  won  a 
substantial  number  of  consent  decrees,  many 
of  these  suits  are  pending.  In  time  a  large 
number  will  go  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  a  Justice,  Tom  Clark  will  tiave  to  absent 
himself  even  more  perhaps  than  any  of  the 
several  Attorneys  General  and  Solicitors 
General  raised  to  the  high  bench  in  recent 
years.     Thla  will  mean  more  4-to-4  dlTlsions. 

The  choice  will  disappoint  those  who  feel 
that  the  President  should  have  named  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  succeed  Frank  Murphy. 

Por  the  first  time  since  Cleveland  appointed 
Edward  D.  White,  the  Supreme  Court  is  with- 
out a  Catholic  Justice.  It  can  be  argued  that 
a  Judge's  religiotu  faith  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. Many  citizens  hold  this  view  and 
the  President  expressed  himself  tn  announc- 
ing the  Clark  choice.  Yet  it  Is  reassuring 
to  luiow  that  when  an  issue  of  church  and 
state  comes  up,  as  In  the  McCollum  case, 
involving  use  erf  public  schools  for  sectarian 
instruction,  a  Justice  who  was  a  Catholic. 
Joined  in  the  ruling. 

The  choice  will  disappoint  cltlaens  who 
are  still  wondering  when  the  FBI  Is  going 
to  catch  up  with  the  194«  Missouri  vote 
thieves. 

Mr.  Clark  was  distressingly  slow  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  frauds  in  the  Axtell-Slaugh- 
ter  primary  in  itan***  City,  in  which  the 
President  personally  took  sides.  Mr.  Clark 
went  into  action  only  after  the  election 
board  safe  was  blown  and  the  burglars  made 
off  with  impounded  ijallots  and  other  evi- 
dence. Por  more  than  2  years  this  has  been 
an  unsolved  crime. 

Few  things  are  riskier  than  appraising  a 
Supreme  Court  member  in  advance.  The 
progressive  Wilson  appointed  arch-conserva- 
tive McReynolds.  Conservative  CooUdge  ap- 
pointed the  liberal  Stone.  On  paper  Tom 
Clark  seems  to  stand  near  Justice  Reed.  It 
will  l>e  tragic  if  he  is  no  more  attached  to 
clvU  liberties  than  Truman's  first  appointees, 
Vinson  and  Burtcm.  If  he  is  not,  then 
human  rights  which  so  often  Iiang  by  one- 
Judge  majorities,  will  be  set  far  back. 


Undoubtedly  Tom  Clark  will  accept.  It  la 
IHX>bable  that  lie  will  be  confirmed.  There- 
fore may  he  be  a  larger,  broader,  freer,  bolder 
Justice  than  he  haa  been  Attorney  Oeneral. 

[Prom    the    New   York    Herald   Tribune   of 
July  29,  1949] 

A  LOW  tarn 

Taken  as  a  whole.  Pre^dent  Truman's  rec- 
ord of  appcintments  has  been  far  from  IdeaL 
However,  the  country  could  usually  take 
some  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Truman 
showed  a  marked  sense  of  national  responsi- 
bility in  naming  men  to  top  posts:  it  waa 
in  the  lower  echelons — important  enough, 
to  be  sure,  but  standing  in  close  personal 
relationship  to  the  President — that  his  nom- 
inations were  subject  to  the  greatest  criti- 
cism. Thus  it  might  be  said  that  asking 
Senator  McG&a'tr  to  become  Attorney  Gen- 
e  al  was  a  purely  personal  and  political 
choice,  even  granting  Mr.  McOsath's  com- 
petence. But  far  more  important,  far  more 
distressing,  is  Mr.  Truman's  selection  of  Mr. 
Tom  Clark  to  flU  the  place  in  the  Supreme 
Court  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Justice 
Murphy.  Together,  the  President's  sugges- 
tions— they  have  not  yet  been  made  aa  for- 
mal nominations — constitute  a  low  ebb  In 
thL  administration. 

Mr.  Clark's  record  as  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
been  one  of  failure.  When  he  was  not  an- 
•werlng  to  Congress  for  Inability  or  unwlll- 
ingneae  to  take  action  in  cases  which  de- 
manded It.  he  was  engaged  In  spectacular 
and  largely  vain  efforts  to  show  how  zealous 
the  Department  of  Justice  could  t>e  in  the 
pursuit  of  nonessentials.  If.  in  the  cotirae 
of  these  activities,  there  was  any  slight  dis* 
play  of  true  Judicial  temperament,  any  sug- 
gestion tliat  Mr.  Clark  might  be  a  valuable 
accwion  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  certainly 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  Eisler  case,  which  placed  the  United 
States  in  the  humUiating  position  of  re- 
ceiving polite  lessoiu  in  law  from  an  English 
Judge,  was  only  tho  moat  striking  of  Mr. 
Clark's  errors. 

On  the  score  of  ability  alone.  Mr.  McOaam 
would  be  welcomed  as  Mr.  Clark's  successor 
in  the  Justice  Department — provided  the 
vacancy  was  created  in  some  other  way  than 
by  sending  Its  present  occupant  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  as  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  Mr.  McOaaTH  is  far  too  closely  en- 
twined In  partisan  politics  to  be  eligible  for 
a  quasi -Judicial  post,  even  If  be  were  to  re- 
sign his  party  poet.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Clark 
should,  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  country 
and  erf  the  administration,  decline  Mr.  Tru- 
man's offers.  If  they  do  not.  the  Senate 
should  not  confirm  them. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  30.  1940] 

tOL  CLASK   errs  THX  CALL  TO  THS  BKH  COUKT 

Mr.  Truman  told  the  reporters  that  quali- 
fication for  the  high  calling  of  a  Judige  is 
the  only  thing  a  President  shotild  look  for 
in  choosing  a  nominee  for  the  United  Statea 
Supreme  Court.  And  then  he  named  a  man 
who  conspicuously  lacks  the  first  and  the 
elementary  qualification  for  the  Supreme 
Court  type  of  Judging — experience  Judging 
In  the  lower  courts. 

Practically  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
faced  the  problem  of  political  Judges  and 
Judges  who  have  to  dabble  in  politics  to 
get  or  stay  in  crfBce.  Almost  everywiiere  the 
result  has  been  found  bad.  Maryland  and 
other  States  have  gradually  evolved  systems 
of  choice  and  appolAtment  which  minlmlae 
these  crude  political  blemishes.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's latest  nomination  is  hardly  a  model 
of  this  wiser  procedure. 

Once  that  very  grave  defect  In  Mr.  Tom 
C.  Clark's  nomination  for  the  high  bench  is 
mentioned.  It  may  be  said  that  in  other  re- 
spects he  measures  up  to  the  standards  of 
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his  new  post.    B«  has  had  es- 

^_J|M  M  «  •malloclty  lawyir,  and 
JyaMm  Jaekaon  haa  alrHtdy  abowa  tia  how 
this  kind  q(  aspariaooa  can  alowly  mrtlow  tha 
Bhiill  btea  of  *Jm  automatic  liberal  Into  some- 
iiOM^  aAoaar  to  Judicial  impartiality. 

Mr.  Clark  got  hla  law  education  at  the 
VUveratty  of  Texaa,  where  be  waa  probably 
lltUe  exposed.  U  st  ail.  to  the  philosophical 
nlhlllBm  which  haa  Infected  Inatructlon  at 
sams  other  Uw  schoola  The  Attorney  Oen- 
eral'a  experience  In  national  politics  wUI  at 
least  enhance  his  knowledge  of  bow  actual 
men  really  behavf  in  practical  affairs.  Tbess 
tlUagS.  for  what  they  ars  worth.  Mr.  Clark 
tarlasi  to  the  high  court. 
But  the  trouble  Is  that  thla  U  thocklngly 
r  squlpment  for  a  justice  of  the  8u- 
Ctourt  m  the  year  1M9  The  Court  at 
aoksot  In  its  history  needs  superlstlTely 
Wddled  with  personal  rancors,  mlrcd 
tB  pliflosophlcal  aisi^ssnisnf.  pyled  by 
perpetual  candklatM  tor  ctfMr  oflse.  doctri- 
naire purfwTiiB  exletlalators  who  see  the 
high  iMDCh  aa  merely  an  opportunity  for 
more  Iscie^tion  beyond  the  reach  of  elec- 
toral control,  the  Court  faoaa  a  turbulent 
futuf*  not  well  prepared. 

fftar  IM  1M  be  clear  about  the  Court's  func- 
tkMk  In  our  cranky  and  delicately  balanced 
a  system.     In  that  syttem  it  was  con- 
as  the  symbol  of  Justice,  of  dUlnter- 
of  saoMthlng  above  politics  and 
.     /  which  could  persuade  powerful 

I  aveo  In  their  disappointment  becsuse 

they  saw  in  tu  jxtdgment  something  nkore 
than  optical  and  temporal  authority. 

nothing  in  Mr.  Clark's  record  suggcsU  that 
he  wlU  appreclaU  how  much  In  the  turbulent 
,  abend  it  wUl  be  neoaaeary  for  the  high 
;  to  lOTite  not  merely  the  respect  but  the 

jnce  of  the  men  and  the  groups  en- 

gi^sd  tn  the  great  affairs  ol  the  time. 

Tet  tn  ths  wise  and  solemn  worda  of  the 
lau  Alfred  North  Whitehead.  "Thoae  so- 
fleltas  which  cnanoC  eonblns  revoence  to 
tlMlr  ifknle  with  freedooi  of  revision  must 
lillliMlelj  decay,  either  from  anarchy  or 
from  the  alow  atrophy  of  s  life  stiffed  by 
shadows." 


irroos  the  Washington  Post  of  July  90.  1M0| 

CUUUK    ktn    M'OSATH 

Prealdsnt  Truman  Is  right,  of  coixrse.  In 
that  s  man's  faith  has  nothing  to  do 
his  qua!  Locations  to  be  s  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  would  certainly  ke  a 
grievous  mutake  to  withhold  appointment 
from  sny  weli-qualliWd  Jurist  on  grounds  of 
bis  religious  aflUlstlon.  But  It  is  time  to 
get  swsy  from  ths  idea  that  any  partlcxUar 
Supreme  Court  appointment  should  go  to 
a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or  a  Jsw  so  that  the 
ber  win  be  of  the  same  faith  as  his 
The  only  really  Important 
point  Is  the  nominee's  judicial  temperament, 
lenmlng.  and  sxpertence. 

In  rejecting  one  falas  erlterloo.  however, 
the  Pienktant  haa  tilpped  mer  another. 
For  bin  — isctlon  ol  Attorney  General  Clark 
to  siseaMd  Justice  Murphy  ie  not  baaed  on 
tbe  blglMat  Judicial  standarda.  Mr  Clark 
ban  Many  adalMMs  qualities,  but  he  has 
not  bsen  an  owftandlng  Attorney  General. 
His  courageous  proaecutlan  of  John  L.  Lewis 
In  antitrust  salts  are  oAaet  by 
handling  of  the  BUIer  eaae  and 
aailous  lack  of  good  JvdSHMBft  la 
tbe  President  aa  to  hla  mmttmej 
tbe  Co— nimion.  It  la  highly 
tfa  aaase  would  hsvs  ap- 
paarad  on  anf  Vm  d  dM^colahed  Jurists 
MM^  ^  a  eoaadaBttoaa  Frssldent  luually 
«H||pblea  before  making  an  appointment  to 
th^Bupreaaa  Coort.  Mr.  Truman  needa  to 
be  reminded  that  a  man's  good  fellowship 
b^  iM>thin«  Bsore  to  do  snth  hie  quallAea- 
XMm  to  alt  on  OUT  hUhMt  tribunal  than  baa 
bis  faith. 


his 


As  for  Senstor  McGbath.  who  U  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  for  Attorney  General,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  run  the  Department 
of  Justice  ably  If  hs  accepu  the  post.  But 
here  again  tbe  Impropriety  of  deslgnstlng 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Nstlonal 
Committee  to  head  the  proaecutlng  srm  of 
the  Government  must  t>e  noted.  The  Presi- 
dent waa  so  Insensltlvs  to  the  neceeeity  at 
keeping  this  qiiasl-Judlcial  post  free  from 
polltioal  Influencee  that  he  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  McGbstm  would  resign  his 
political  post  if  he  sccepts  the  Attorney 
Generalship.  Combination  of  the  dominant 
party  ehabrmaaabip  wtth  the  Department  of 
Justice  wtmM  be  a  high  price,  indeed,  to  pay 
for  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Clark  to  the  Supreme 
bench. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clark  will  be 
conscientious  on  the  bench,  end  as  his  ex- 
perlenoe  broadens  with  the  years  he  msy 
become  sn  ouutsndlng  Jtutlce.  Certslnly 
he  has  at  times  shown  the  requisite  Inde- 
paBdntee  snd  sense  of  public  duty.  But 
one's  hope  for  the  future  does  not  minimize 
the  present  disappointment  over  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  do  his  best.  He  has  trested 
a  great  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  if  it  were  sn  institution  for  the 
reward  of  his  personsl  fsvorttes.  The  fact 
that  thla  keeps  the  Court  overweighted  with 
farmer  executive  otBctsls,  leaves  It  politically 
lopsided,  and  seems  to  cloee  the  door  of  our 
highest  Judicial  body  to  the  greatest  legal 
minda  of  our  time,  appears  to  have  been 
llghUy  disregarded. 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald] 
rsscx  or  mimo 

Henry  8.  Beer,  preaident  of  the  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  Pederal  Bar  Aa- 
sodatlon.  appeared  before  tbe  Botiae  Judl- 
elary  Committee  this  week  to  plead  for  higher 
salarlea  for  Pederal  Judgea. 

"There's  only  one  wsy  to  get  Justice."  he 
said,  "and  that's  from  Judges  who  have  peace 
of  mind." 

There  Is  much  truth  to  that  observation. 
Men  who  carry  the  massive  responsibilities 
of  tbe  ^tderal  bench  should  not  bsve  to 
worry  about  tbe  grocery  bill,  or  the  cost  of 
ttTill*'*g  their  sons  and  daughters  through 
school. 

But  it  should  bs  sdded  that  more  pay 
will  not  automatically  produce  a  Qrst-rste 
Judiciary.  The  chief  trouble  with  the  Ped- 
eral baach.  HMaS  particularly  with  the  0u- 
preme  baaeb.  Is  that  it  is  occupied  by  too 
many  politicians  and  too  few  men  of  fsir. 
Judicial  temperament.  The  many  Ideological 
divisions  on  the  Supreme  Court,  frequently 
by  vote  of  5  to  4.  eonflrm  that  unhappy 
truth 

If  the  Judiciary  Is  to  be  stralghUned  fsem 
tbe  top  down,  the  Judges  should  be  glvsa 
adequate  pay.  But  that  In  Itaelf  will  do  little 
good  unleea  stronger,  abler,  less  political 
judgea  are  appointed. 

Which  brlnfs  up  tha  fact  that  Prasldeat 
Truman  yesterday  announced  he  had  offerad 
the  Supreme  Court  vacancy,  created  by  the 
death  of  Justice  Murphy,  to  his  Attorney 
General.  Tom  Clark.  Such  a  strictly  political 
appointment  will  not  add  to  the  peace  of 
mind  either  of  the  Judiciary  or  the  general 
public. 

IPram  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News] 
TWO  caowms  movs  uf 
President  Truman's  announcement  that 
Senstor  McOsath  will  replace  Tom  Clark  aa 
Attorney  General  is  good  news.  Clark's  show- 
ing In  the  ottee  bss  been  undistinguished 
at  bsst  and  inept  at  spcrst.  MoOasrw.  Judg- 
ing by  the  way  be  baa  eoo^xirted  himself 
la  tha  Baaata,  ihould  make  a  much  better 
rscQtd  oaea  ha  fMa  tha  fssl  of  bis  job  aiMl 
clears  asray   ths  debris  left   behind   by   his 


prsdseassor.  It  Is  true  that  alrooet  any 
choice  would  have  been  an  improvement, 
but  MoOasni  glvee  the  Impression  of  being 
sdequate  for  the  poet. 

But  Mr.  Clark,  unfortxmately.  Is  not  to  be 
fired  or  demoted  to  s  Job  whose  calll>er  he 
llta.  He  U  being  promoted.  If  he  accepta. 
he  will  occupy  the  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  left  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Joatlaa  Mtirphy.  President  Truman,  who 
baa  gaaamlly  tried  to  chooee  good  men  for 
major  posts  snd  political  cronies  for  minor 
ones,  has  reversed  the  procees  this  time. 

Mr.  Clark  may.  of  course,  confound  us  by 
making  an  excellent  Jiistlce.  It  haa  some- 
times hsppened  thst  the  dignity,  prestige, 
and  responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Coin-t  have 
brought  out  In  appointees  sn  sblllty  and 
Integri'y  that  no  one  had  suspected  they 
were  capable  of.  But  Mr.  Clark  Is  sn  extreme 
long  shot.  We  can  find  In  his  record  no  evi- 
dence of  Judicial  temperament  or  outstand- 
ing Intelligence. 

The  appointment  sppesrs  to  be  starkly 
political.  Clark  last  year  was  one  of  the  few 
stalwarts  who  remained  on  the  burning  deck 
of  the  Democratic  Party  whence  all  but  they 
had  fled.  Vertly.  he  hath  his  reward.  Mc- 
Gbath. chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  falls  Into  the  same  category, 
which  Is  the  one  unfortunate  thing  about  hla 
appointment.  But  since  his  cspscitlea  are 
greater  and  the  post  la  a  less  demanding  one, 
be  should  (It  In. 

The  sppotntment  of  Clark  breaks  with  a 
tradition  of  39  years'  standing — thst  there 
should  be  one  Catholic  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  Clark  were  of  outstanding  caliber 
we  ahould  have  no  fault  to  find  with  that. 
But  Catholics,  we  feel,  can  hardly  be  blamed 
If  they  resent  Mr.  Truman's  passing  over 
msny  Cstholics  of  real  ability  in  order  to 
appoint  a  leas  able  man. 


Army  Barbcr-Skop  QHartets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOBY  MORRiS 

or  OKLSHOMA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVaS 

Monday.  Augu*t  1.  1949 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  yean 
ago,  a  movement  was  started  In  Okla- 
homa to  revive  an  old  Amerlan  tradition 
of  barber-shop  quartet  harmonlxlnf. 
This  movement  started  in  Tulsa.  Okia.. 
in  1938.  and  has  already  spread  to  over 
600  cities  and  towns  In  the  UrUted  States 
and  Canada.  Today.  I  am  Informed  by 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Place,  associate  public 
relations  chairman  of  the  SPEBSQBA 
that  It  Is  the  Army's  intention  to  organ- 
ize barber  shop  quartets  and  choruses  at 
all  of  our  Army  posts  In  this  country  and 
overseas.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will 
be  more  morale  building  for  our  Army 
troops  than  this  movement. 

I  now  insert  the  ofBclal  Army  state- 
ment In  regard  to  this  movement: 


-SHOP   QnASTSTS   PLANNBD    IM    NSW 


ASMT    BABSl 


A  new  program  to  encourage  bart>er-shop 
quartet  singing  In  the  Army  as  the  first  step 
toward  expansion  at  recrestlonsl  music  op- 
portunities for  soldiers  In  their  lelrure  time 
waa  announced  today  by  Ma).  Gen  Ruseel  B 
Reynolds.  Chief  of  Special  Services.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  He  ssld  thst  through 
this  program  a  maximum  number  of  soldiers 
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can  be  reached  with  a  minimum  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Objectives  of  the  plan  are  three  fold:  To 
have  at  least  one  Army  barber -shop  quartet 
In  every  service  club  on  Army  posts;  to  organ- 
ize a  post  barber-shop  chorus  in  addition  to 
quartets  on  every  large  post;  to  encourage 
qualified  soldiers  to  seek  membership  in 
chapters  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
snd  Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  In  America,  Inc..  In  communities 
near  Army  posts. 

The  SPEBSQBA.  International  organiza- 
tion, is  cooperating  on  a  partnership  basis 
with  the  Music  Section  of  Army  Recreational 
Service  In  this  new  all-Army  project.  General 
Reynolds  said.  Lt.  Col.  W.  A.  Bishop,  Chief 
of  Army  Recreational  Service,  and  Capt.  H.  H. 
Copeland.  Chief,  Music  Section,  are  working 
on  the  project  for  the  Army. 

Through  Its  international  president.  Mr. 
O.  H.  King  Cole,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  Its 
International  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Carroll 
P.  Adams,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  the  society  has 
offered  to  the  Army  the  professional  services 
of  Its  approximately  600  chapters  and  30.000 
members  to  assist  In  developing  barber-shop 
singing  among  Army  personnel.  The  600 
chapters  include  local  community  groups 
throughout  the  United  States,  two  In  Alaska, 
and  one  each  in  Guam  and  Hawaii. 

To  help  get  the  movement  under  way,  the 
SPEBSQSA  has  appointed  a  three-man  Inter- 
national committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Dean 
Snyder,  president  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia chapter,  to  work  with  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Special  Ser^'lces  office.  Other 
members  are  Mr.  Edward  Fahnestock,  Wichita. 
Kans.,  and  Mr.  E.  Wesley  Enman.  Needham. 
Mass..  both  International  board  members. 

Under  these  men  are  seven  area  chairmen, 
one  for  each  of  the  six  United  States  Army 
commands  and  the  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington, who  win  work  directly  with  the  com- 
mand's Special  Services  officer  on  an  area 
basis  and  collaborate  with  local  SPEBSQSA 
chapter  presidents  slated  to  act  as  advisers 
to  Special  Services  officers  of  nearby  Army 
posts.  The  seven  and  the  Army  commands 
in  which  they  will  work  Include:  Mr.  J. 
Bailey  Harvey.  New  York,  N.  T.,  First  Army; 
Mr.  John  C.  Bell.  Baltimore.  Md.,  Second 
Army:  Mr.  Al  Ostunl,  Atlanta,  Ga..  Third 
Army;  Mr.  Har\ey  McDonald,  San  Antonio, 
Tex..  Fourth  Army:  Mr.  Robert  L.  Irvine, 
River  Porrest.  111..  Fifth  Army;  Mr,  John  A, 
McDonald,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sixth  Army; 
and  Mr.  Jamee  L.  Ewln,  Washington,  D.  C 
the  mlliUry  District  of  Washington. 

Advisers  from  the  locsl  community  chap- 
ters wUl  assist  the  post  Special  Service 
oncers  and  Service  Club  directors  In  or- 
ganizing quartets,  choruses,  music  festivals. 
and  other  special  programs,  and  In  helping 
to  train  Army  leaders.  Soldiers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  visit  local  SPEBSQSA  chapters 
In  civilian  communities  to  see  at  first  hand 
how  they  operate  and  to  hear  their  quartets 
"barber  shopping."  In  turn.  Special  Services 
officers  and  Service  Club  directors  will  in- 
vite the  advisers  to  bring  outstanding  civilian 
quartets  and  choruses  to  the  posts  to  demon- 
strate barber-shop  singing,  to  show  what  fun 
It  can  be  to  stimulate  wide  Interest  In  the 
program. 

Bwentlal  promotional  and  training  aids 
win  be  furnished  to  Army  posts  by  Army 
Recreational  Service,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Special  Services.  Department  of  the  Army, 
These  will  Include  barber-shop  quartet  kits 
and  subscriptions  to  The  Harmonlzer.  official 
quarterly  magazine  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encouragement  of  Barber- 
Shop  Quartet  Singing  In  America,  Inc.  Kits 
contain  an  album  of  3  phonograph  records 
made  by  SPEBSQSA  quartets  and  5  folios  of 
barbershop  quartet  music,  each  folio  con- 
aistlng  of  12  numt)er8.  Other  aids  will  in- 
clude a  record  album  of  four  selected  songs 
from  the  quartet  folio.    One  side  of   each 


record  will  contain  the  individual  ten(», 
lead,  baritone,  and  bass  parts  from  which 
the  soldier  can  learn  his  own  p>art  of  the 
song;  the  other  side,  a  rendition  of  the  same 
song,  enabling  the  soldier  to  sing  the  num- 
ber with  the  full  quartet  after  he  has  learned 
his   part. 

General  Revnolds.  In  discussing  the  project 
said:  "For  the  energetic  young  men  In  to- 
day's Army,  It  is  necessary  to  provide  whole- 
some, satisfactory  off-duty  recreation  in  ap- 
proved environment.  In  this  program.  Army/ 
Special  Services  is  grateful  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  active  assistance  of  so  successful 
and  Influential  an  organization  as  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  In  America,  Inc. 
We  are  confident  that  this  association  will 
make  possible  recreational  benefits  to  the 
soldier  which  otherwise  would  be  unattain- 
able; will  provide  soldier  relationships  with 
representative  members  of  the  community 
and  help  to  acquaint  civilians  at  first  hand 
with  the  fine  quality  of  young  men  who  make 
up  our  peacetime  Army." 


Shall  a  Democratic  Union  Replaca 
United  Nations? 


1¥aterways  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  BOYD  TACKETT 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  TACKETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  July  29, 

1949: 

wHT  THIS  swrrcH? 

As  this  Is  written,  there  has  been  no  public 
explanation  of  why  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee suddenly  decided  not  to  send  the 
•  1,120,000.000  waterways  bUl  to  the  Hotise 
floor  for  consideration.  This  is  the  omnibus 
measure  that  provides  for  all  construction 
and  planning  on  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  Nation.  Arkansas,  of  course,  has  a  big 
stake  in  It.  because  It  contains  funds  for  the 
further  development  of  the  Arkansas  Basin, 
the  Irrigation  project  on  Grand  Prairie,  and 
other  Items  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
State, 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  measure 
within  the  Rules  Committee  doubtless  comes 
from  those  who  persist  In  regarding  all  river 
development  projects  as  tainted  with  the 
"port  barrel."  There  has  slso  been  some 
speculation  in  Washington  as  to  the  posslbls 
political  Implications  of  the  action.  The 
Rules  Committee  is  controlled  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  good  many  of  the  South- 
ern Congressmen  whose  States  stand  to  ben- 
efit under  the  waterways  measure  have  been 
consistently  opposing  the  Truman  program. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee should  at  least  serve  to  lay  the  ghost 
of  the  so-called  Arkansas  switch.  The 
svritch  allegedly  took  place  a  few  months  ago 
in  connection  with  the  House  voting  on  labw 
legislation.  In  return  for  voting  with  the 
administration,  so  Newsweek  and  other  pub- 
lications alleged,  the  Arkansas  delegation  was 
assured  that  the  river  projects  In  which  it 
was  Interested  would  have  administration 
support. 

Well,  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  Arkansas 
projects  not  only  do  not  hsve  the  support  of 
House  administration  leaders  at  the  moment, 
but  actually  have  their  active  opposition. 
It  would  seem  to  be  Incumbent  upon  News- 
week at  this  Juncture  either  to  retract  Its 
earlier  story  on  the  Arkansas  switch,  or  print 
a  new  one  shout  the  great  administration 
double  cross. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  louisuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  Item: 

Shall  a  Democx&tic  Union  Replacx  Unitxs 
Nations? 

When  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate  last  week,  we  called  attention  to 
this  significant  implication  of  the  treaty: 

The  pact  ts  potentially  an  organization 
which  can  replace  the  United  Nations,  if 
Soviet  sabotage  continues  to  keep  the  UN 
from  functioning. 

Action  looking  to  bring  about  Just  such  a 
development  was  Initiated  in  several  quarters 
yesterday.  Resolutions  were  Introduced  In 
both  Senate  and  House  calling  for  pre- 
liminary discussions  of  such  a  federation. 
One  of  these  was  fathered  by  Representative 
BoGGS,  of  New  Orleans. 

At  the  same  time,  in  New  Orleans,  Will 
Clajrton  of  Houston,  formerly  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  now  a  vice  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  Committee,  issued  a  state- 
ment urging  favorable  consideration  of  these 
proposals. 

The  various  suggestions  thus  put  forward 
have  one  central  purpose.  They  would  give 
the  united  backing  of  world  democracy  to  an 
organized  movement  for  world  peace. 

One  proposal  by  Senator  Tobet,  of  New 
Hampshire,  would  transform  the  United 
Nations  Into  a  federation  with  power  to  en- 
force peace.  Necessarily,  this  involves  a 
significant  amendment  to  the  UN  Charter. 

The  plan  put  forward  by  Senator  KxTKVvai. 
of  Tennessee,  on  behslf  of  himself  and  15 
other  Members  of  the  upper  House,  emlxxlles 
tM  principles  sponsored  by  the  Atlantic 
Union  Committee.  It  would  bring  the 
signers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Into  a 
federation  of  world  democracies. 

It  proposes  that  the  nations  signing  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  name  delegates  to  meet 
in  the  United  SUtes  this  yesr  to  explore  "how 
fsr  their  peoples,  and  the  peoples  of  such 
other  democracies  as  the  convention  msy  in- 
vite" can  work  out  among  themselves  a  free 
federal  union. 

NO  MOEZ  SHADOWS  INSTKAO   OT  StTBSTANCS 

Adoption  of  such  a  resolution  would  not 
bind  this  country  to  do  more  than  explore  the 
posslbUltles  of  such  a  step.  It  would  not 
of  itself  set  up  a  federation  of  world  de- 
mocracles. 

But  It  would  put  the  totalitarlans  In  gen- 
eral, and  the  Soviet  Union  in  particular,  on 
notice  that  the  time  for  double  talk  and 
double  dealing  has  come  to  an  end. 

It  wotold  give  artictUate  expression  to  the 
determination  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world  not  to  sacrifice  the  substance  of  world 
organization  for  Its  shadow. 

It  wotild  ssy  to  world  communism: 

"We  are  done  with  appeasing  you.  That 
Is  too  big  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  make  in 
return  for  preserving  the  impotent  and  ster- 
ile form  of  what  we  thought  we  had  brought 
Into  being  at  San  Francisco." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Kefauver  reso- 
lution suggests  that  not  only  the  signers  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  be  asked  to  meet  for  such 
a  purpose,  it  specifically  uses  the  words  "and 
the  people  of  such  other  democracies  as  ths 
convention  may  invite." 
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•  Uttla  doubt  tbM  UU«  ta  • 
rtfcrcao*  to  th«  31  WwUrn  BmmSmfbmn  n^- 
tuoaa.  whiiOk  tt^amA  tte  fmei  ef  Bio  numrlj  2 

A  oBioa  maeli  m  this  would  b*  a  forml- 
Linkcd  by  mutual  tnat  and  un- 
it  oouM   tmemmt   within    lu 
tlM  Unltatf  MMtoas  hM  failed. 
r.  tt  could  mu>t«r  the  force  needed 
to  BM*t  any   cbaUuic*   world   communism 
In  tlM  rurtb«rmoc*  of 


vmosi  MOW  worn*  amsc  tm>  woclo 


•t  the  dlacuHlon  ttag*.  the  propoMd 
paa-Atlaotte  UnloB  mic^t  unmedUUly  dl- 
Ttdo  tiM  worM  into  two  hostile  campa.  That 
te  th«  ItaM  BOHla  and  ber  fellow  travelen 
and  tfW^atUmn  arc  sure  to  taJte  in  oppoa- 

So  what? 

1%*  world  to  already  dlvldad  Into  two  boa- 
tUa  eaapa.    It  U  naive  not  to  admit  It. 

TlM  dlTlalon  waa  brought  about  when  Rua> 
atm  cioaaJ  tha  baHtars  of  her  iron  eurtaln 
Mod  to  taar  pit—  in  the  X7M. 

It  was  taMaMMjtf  wbaa  Buaala  rrfxiaad  to 
permit  UN  obMllfwa  to  vttnaaa  the  travaa- 
tlaa  oC  Balkan  alartlOM. 

TlM  rUt  waa  furthar  wklanad  when  a 
Sovlat  coup  d'eut  swallowad  CMchoalovakla. 
wban  afforts  to  disrupt  the  OoTemmenta  of 
Italy  and  Prance  by  Kremlin-directed  gen- 
eral etrlkaa  were  made,  and  when  tha  block- 
ad*  ot  Berlin  waa  tmpoMd. 

Tbeae  ware  all  acU  of  force  In  everything 
but  tha  raaort  to  arms.     It  was  even  called 


facta — parhapa  many  of  tham — are 
at.  But  tt  U  better  In  the  long  run 
to  reeognlaa  they  are  facu  than  to  pretend 
thay  do  not  esiat. 

Tha  Laag:xM  of  Natlona  pretanded  that 
Japan'a  Invasion  of  Manchuria  on  the  pre- 
text at  tha  Mukden  Incident.  Italy's  unpro- 
voked rape  of  Abysalnla.  and  Hitler's  An- 
erhluM  ot  Austria  were  not  lawless  acts  of 


Tha  United  Nations  has  been  pretending 
that  Bueala's  harsh  autborltarlanism  Is  not 
a  eontradlcUon  of  the  UN  principle  of  world 
federation. 


T   lavnTB)  TO   TTPB 

Both  Ttews  were  unrealistic.  Both  were 
vtehfuL  Both  were  predicated  on  the  un- 
tenabla  theory  that  "U  we  give  in  to  them 
on  thla.  mayba  that  will  satisfy  them.  May- 
ba  thay  will  ba  good  from  now  on." 

was  Hitlers  traafly  pnrtner  untU 
by  him.  Russia  tiMMUpon — and 
tmtU  tJMO  became  a  champion  of  free- 
la  BOW  once  again  pursuing 
the  eourae  she  foUowad  originally  as  Hitler's 
partner 

The  democraclee  can  go  right  on  pretend- 
ing that  thla  is  sotnehow  different:  that  It  la 
Bot  endangering  tba  peace  of  the  world. 
Or  they  can  rerwgnlaa  tt  for  what  It  is 
In  the  name  of  the  greatest  and  gentleet 
apoetla  of  peace  In  all  mankind's  history  tt 
waa  said;  **Hc  that  is  not  with  me  la  against 

Tha  damocraelae  of  the  world  know  that 
coaununlsaa  la  stfatrut  them. 

It  Is  within  thHr  power  to  unite  now — not 
altar  another  Armagaddon. 


Upper  East  Tcaacf  •«• 

BXTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAYTON  L  PHILUPS 

or  TSMI 

Of  IBB  H008X  OP 

JfiidB.  Am0iut  1,  I$4i 

Mr.    PHTLLTPS    of    Tenneasct.    Mr. 
Speaker,  uiuitr  leave  to  extend  my  r»- 


maiiu,  I  Include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
HmxMB  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Manuiacturen  Record.  July  issue  1949. 
The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  L.  D. 
Farrar.  The  article  in  question  pointa 
out  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
frowtta  of  ttoe  First  OangrcMtonai  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  This  s«cUon  of 
America  is  rapidly  becomlnc  the  play- 
ground of  the  United  States.  The  rapid 
growth  of  TVA.  together  with  the  natural 
scenic  beauty  such  as  Is  found  at  Oatlin- 
burg.  Tenn..  in  the  heart  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains,  together  with  a  cool  and  air- 
condiuoiMd  climate  make  this  one  of 
the  outstanding  attractions  of  all  of 
America.  I  think  It  is  important  to  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas 
the  foliowlof  article,  which  is  self-ex- 
planatory : 

Urm  Bast  Tmimaaa— Owa  or  tmb  Sooth's 

GaaATiBT   Imoobtkui.  Aasaa,  TMia  Region 

Has  Mai»  thx  TaANamoM  Fbom  "Wiloeh- 

wBsa  TO  8MOKx>T*CKa~  Dt  Lsaa  Than   50 

Taaaa 

(By  L.  O.  rarrar) 

The  region  known  throughout  the  Sooth  as 
Upper  Bast  Tenneeeae  U  one  of  the  moat 
unusual  political  and  economic  divisions  tn 
the  Uiuted  States  today. 

A  mountalnoua  area,  resplendent  with  high 
peaks  and  colorful  valleys.  It  evolved  from 
virtual  wUdernesa  country  Into  a  fertile 
agricultural  tdyl  and.  tn  the  brief  span  ot  a 
half  century,  tt  has  become  one  of  the  moat 
highly  tndustrtaltaed  areas  In  the  South. 

UiUque  area:  It  la  unique  for  many  rea- 
•oos.  One  la  the  fact  that,  although  geo- 
graphically In  the  -nldst  of  "Democratic 
country,"  the  area  Is  Intensely  Republican. 
One  county — Johnson  County — is  considered 
the  most  Republican  political  unit  In  the 
United  States,  casting  virtually  95  percent  of 
Its  votes  for  Republicans.  At  least  75  percent 
and  likely  more  of  the  people  tn  this  region 
have  been  bom  and  reared  to  vote  Republi- 
can and  never  will  vote  any  other  way. 
Another  raaaon  the  area  is  unique  Is  that 
Ita  poptilatlon  la  compoaed  almost  wholly 
of  native-born  white  Americans,  descendanta 
of  hardy  Kngltsh  and  Scotch-Irish  ancestors 
who  carved  cIvUiBatlon  out  of  the  mountain 
wlldemeas.  Their  forebears  came  from  Vlr- 
glnU  and  the  Carollnas.  and  they  Instilled  In 
thetr  children  and  grandchildren  the  same 
love  of  freedom  that  they  nurtured  and  held 

The  area  Is  unique  also  because  of  Its  In- 
dustrial growth  since  the  early  IWW's.  Vir- 
tually an  island  of  undeveloped  resources 
until  a  few  eastern  Industrialists  recognized 
Its  potentialities,  the  area  has  become  of 
greater  and  greater  Importance  In  the  Booth's 
Industrial  scheme  with  each  passing  decade. 

Bcundanae:  Upper  east  Tenneaaae  roughly 
Is  meaaured  by  Boftmnile.  Tens.,  on  the 
west;  Knoartlle  on  the  south,  and  Greene- 
Tllle  on  the  southwest:  Klngsport  snd  BrUtol 
on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  Mountain 
City  on  the  east.  It  comprises  virtually  the 
entire  Plrst  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, plus  some  tnuiller  towns  and  sparsely 
settled  counties  south  and  west  of  this 
district 

Principal  cities:  Principal  cities  In  this 
area  include  Bristol,  one  of  the  few  United 
Btataa  cltlea  that  U  split  by  a  State  line— tn 
thla  Inatazure  the  Tenneaaee-Vlrglnla  bound- 
ary. Klngsport.  perhaps  the  fasteet-growlng 
southern  Industrial  city  of  its  category  and 
by  all  odda  the  most  beautiful:  Johnson  City, 
the  commercial  hub  of  the  area:  JDlsabeth- 
ton.  which  nestles  In  Happy  Valley  at  the 
baaa  of  towerlug  Ruan  and  Unaka  peaks: 
OraanevUle.  the  canter  of  the  bur  ley  tx}bacco 
aaarket  tn  the  area:  Jonesboro.  former  capi- 
tal of  the  famous  State  of  Pranklln:  Brwtn. 
home  of  the  CUnchAeld  Railroad  shops  and 
other  Induatrles,  and  other  smaller  tawns  too 


Of  the  cities  tn  the  upper  east  Tennessee 
area  which  has  grown  the  fastest  and  has 
kted  the  biggest  Industrial  splaah  In  re- 
It   years.   Klngsport   undoubtedly    is   the 


OOclal  statistics  on  Klngsport  population 
are  not  available  for  the  new  census,  but  tha 
town  undoubtedly  Is  close  to  S5.000  poptila- 
tlon  today,  with  three  or  four  timea  that 
many  more  persons  In  Its  logical  trading 
area  At  least  23.600  workers  are  employed 
in  lu  envtroos.  Tha  smallest  of  the  Trl- 
Cltles — Johnson  City.  Bristol,  and  Kings- 
port— tn  l»40.  it  U  without  doubt  the  larg- 
est of  the  three  today. 

Klngsport  has  had  two  births.  Its  first 
was  as  a  sleepy  port  community  on  the  Hol- 
■ton  River  back  In  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  that  section  of  America  was  first 
settled.  A  BMUB  mmmmt  King  shipped  farm 
and  other  prodnea  out  and  brought  finished 
materlul  back  to  the  area  by  boat.  Hence 
the  name  "King's  Port."  which  waa  later 
combined  into  one  word. 

The  area  both  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War  waa  something  of  an  Industrial  section, 
what  with  numerous  iron- working  plants  In 
the  section.  But  theee  did  not  prosper 
when  more  Important  iron  ore  deposits  were 
found  elsewhere,  and  by  1900,  when  the 
CUnchfleld  Railroad  purchased  6.000  seres 
there.  In  hopes  eventually  of  helping  the 
tu^Mi  develop  so  that  the  raUroad  s  future 
would  be  assured. 

Or.  John  Nolen.  famous  city  planner  ot 
Cambridge.  Mass..  was  engaged  by  the  rail- 
road to  develop  a  plan  for  a  city  that,  even- 
tually, could  care  comfortably  for  60.000  per- 
sons. Por  a  design  for  city  government,  the 
founders  turned  to  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion for  advice  on  a  model  city  charier. 
Klngsport  became  the  first  cliy  In  Tennessee 
to  Institute  the  dty-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment now  In  wide  use,  and  the  non- 
partisan character  of  lu  administration  has 
been  an  Important  factor  in  tha  town's 
unhampered  growth. 

Industries:  Pred  Johnson,  the  late  Indus- 
trial development  wlsard  who  died  In  1944. 
was  the  "power  behind  the  throne"  in  Klngs- 
port'n  recent  spectacular  development.  He 
oversaw  both  the  town's  development.  Its 
puiltlcal  growth,  and  tu  sponsorship  of  var- 
ious Industries,  which  worked  toward  the 
naaximum  industrial  growth  of  the  area. 

The  first  Industry  located  on  the  site  of  this 
new  community  was  a  cement  plant,  then 
a  brick  plant,  followed  by  a  taiinery.  A  ho- 
siery mill,  a  pulp  mUl.  and  a  wood-alcohol 
distillation  plant  were  esUbllahed.  This  dis- 
tillation plant,  using  the  abundant  supply 
c€  wood  and  water,  twth  close  at  hand,  was 
to  grow  Into  the  present  extensive  Tennessee- 
tastman  Corp..  with  lU  highly  technical 
procaaaes  and  large-scale  production  of  plaa- 
tlcs.  aceuu  yam.  and  chemicals  of  many 
kinda. 

Industrial  growth  was  pUnned  as  Intelli- 
gently as  the  political  and  geographical  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  Studies  were  msde 
of  available  raw  materials  and  experts  sent 
to  specific  industries  which  could  use  these 
materials  successfully  snd  could  prosper  In 
this  favored  locality.  There  likely  has  never 
been  a  better  example  of  how  a  town  can  be 
built  up  by  use  of  InuUigent  methods  than 
the  town  ot  Klngipart. 

Just  how  one  Industry  brought  another 
la  a  saga  of  industrial  wizardry. 

Take  the  Klngsport  Prcas,  Inc..  as  an  ex- 
ample. Thla  company  waa  organiaed  to  pro- 
duce a  aeries  ot  cloth-bound  "classics "  in 
im.  It  located  In  a  fine  new  plant  con- 
structed In  Kln^port  during  World  War  I 
to  produce  hame— .  but  never  used. 

A  supply  of  paper  and  book -cloth  being  es- 
aantial.  arrangemenu  were  made  with  the 
Mead  Corp..  of  Dayton  and  ChUlicothc, 
to  acqulra  a  small  pulp  mill  already  operat- 
ing in  Klngaport  and  to  Install  naccasary  pa- 
per-making   equipment    for    producing    the 
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book  paper  needed  by  the  Infant  Industry 
next  door.  Included  In  the  equipment  of  the 
new  book-making  establishment  was  a  small, 
but  complete,  book-cloth  production  unit, 
known  as  Cllnehfield  Mills. 

Today,  Klngsport  Press  Is  the  largest  pri- 
vate publishers  of  books  In  the  world.  It 
has  more  than  1,250  employees,  and  Is  vir- 
tually the  only  supplier  of  Ixwks  that  can 
carry  the  Job  tiirough  from  paper  manufac- 
turing at  iU  door  to  book-back  making.  In 
addition  to  Its  mantifacturlng  facilities  for 
complete  bookmaklng.  the  company  main, 
tains  lu  own  mechancial.  electrical,  and 
plant  maintenance  divisions,  cuts  its  own 
brass  sUmplng  dies,  casts  Its  own  composi- 
tion press  Ink-distributing  rollers,  operates 
Its  own  adheslres  laboratory,  cafeteria,  first- 
aid  rooou  (With  trained  nurses  In  attend- 
ance), provides  lu  own  steam  and  com- 
pressed air  (tt  buys  Its  electrical  power), 
and  constructs  many  new  pieces  of  mechan- 
ical equipment. 

Largest  of  the  planU  In  Klngsport.  of 
course,  is  Teanessee-Eastman.  which  em- 
ploys more  than  10.000  persons,  far  more 
than  It  carried  on  lU  pay  rolls  even  during 
World  War  U. 

Flanu  ip  the  area,  all  of  which  have  set- 
tled there  since  Johnson  began  waving  his 
magic  industrial  wand  in  the  mountains. 
Include  thoee  which  manufacture  glass, 
plastics,  hosiery,  textiles,  and  dozens  of 
smaller  machine  shops  which  serve  the  larger 
Industries. 

The  city  Is  the  headquarters  for  the  far- 
flung  Mason-Otxon  Lines,  one  of  the  largest 
trucking  rompanies  in  the  South. 

Klngsport  Is  noted  for  its  beautiful  munici- 
pal buildings,  its  wide  and  spacious  ave- 
nues, lu  roned  residential  suburbs,  its 
cleanliness,  its  civic  pride,  and  its  efficient 
municipal  government.  A  sample  of  how 
this  progress  has  been  made  can  be  seen  in 
the  large  hospital,  which  serves  the  area. 
Johnson  held  the  site  of  this  hospital  open 
for  more  than  a  decade,  while  the  money 
was  raised  by  public  subscription  to  build 
and  equip  tt  completely. 

IndiMtrlal  inducemenU:  To  obtain  the 
scores  of  good  industries  for  the  section  he 
loved  so  well.  Johnson  offered  no  tax  con- 
cessions, no  local  wealth,  no  free  sites,  no 
fabulous  underground  resources.  All  he 
could  offer  was  wood  and  water — and  a  free 
people  who  knew  what  work  meant  and 
wanted  to  work.  He  ofTered  IndtistrlallsU 
nothing  but  a  square  deal,  a  chance  to  serve 
In  the  community  and  freedom  from  labor 
unrest  If  they  would  pattern  their  labor  re- 
lations along  the  lines  of  this  thinking.  He 
was  never  opposed  to  unions,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  management,  with  or  without 
union  presstire,  should  treat  employees  fairly. 
should  go  out  of  lu  way  to  make  working 
conditions  more  pleasant  and  should  pay  the 
highest  possible  wages  commensurate  with 
productivity  and  a  fair  profit  to  stockholders. 

Time  and  again,  he  spurred  leaders  in  in- 
dustrial life  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  city,  pointing  out  to  them 
that  most  jjeople  gripe  about  the  kind  of 
government  they  get  and  yet  leave  the  gov- 
erning to  politicians  without  experience  In 
bosinaes  or  management. 

Klngsport  has  tiu-ned  down  Industries 
that  wanted  cheap  labor,  and.  In  fact,  once 
courteously  invited  a  sUk-mlll  owner  to  move 
out  "kit  and  kaboodle"  when  he  reftised  to 
pay  fair  prices  to  his  helpers. 

The  population  of  Klngsport  was  roughly 
8.000  In  1920.  a  few  years  after  the  town  was 
founded.  By  1930.  It  had  doubled  to  11.914. 
By  1940.  It  was  almost  15.000  and  the  new 
census  undoubtedly  will  show  it  pushing  the 
40,000  or  45.000  mark. 

BSISTOL 

Brlatol.  next  youngest  of  the  Trl-Cltiea.  Is 
unique,  as  noted,  because  much  of  the  urban 
center  is  in  Virginia  and  much  of  It  is  in 
Tennessee.     Although  It  necessarily  has  two 


city  governments — one  operating  on  each 
side  of  the  Main  Street,  which  is  the  Ten- 
nessee-Virginia State  Line — Bristol  for  all 
practical  economic  purposes  ts  one  city. 

Served  by  the  Norfolk  Sc  Western  Rail- 
road and  the  Southern  Railway  system. 
Bristol  In  1940  had  a  poptilation  of  23.T72. 
It  likely  has  close  to  40,000  today,  due  to  iU 
steady  growth. 

The  principal  agriculttu'al  producu  of  , 
Bristol's  hinterland  are  tobacco,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products,  livestock,  and  vegetables. 
lu  manufactures  include  wood  pulp  and 
lumber,  textiles.  Iron  and  steel  producu, 
pharmaceutical  supplies,  and  wood  plastic 
aircraft  m.-tterlal.  It  likely  is  the  most  im- 
portant retail  center  of  the  Trl-Clties. 

jotnrsoiff  crrr 

Johnson  City,  which  was  founded  through 
the  Initiative  of  an  early  entrepreneur  who 
built  a  station  on  the  Southern  Railway 
system  so  that  the  trains  would  stop  at  his 
Junction,  is  the  most  centrally  located  city 
in  the  area.  About  equidistant  from  Bristol. 
Klngsport.  and  Greenevllle  and  without 
"shouting"  distance  of  Klngsport.  Johnson 
City  has  shown  a  steady  and  uninterrupted 
population  growth  for  the  past  30  years.  Its 
industrial  and  commercial  development  have 
not  been  spectacular,  but  they  have  been 
sure  through  the  years. 

The  principal  industries  In  Johnson  City 
consist  of  flour  mills,  hardwood  flooring 
manufacturing  company,  a  silk  mill,  a  rayon 
mill,  and  a  number  of  foundries  and  Iron- 
processing  plants.  The  city  is  served  by  the 
East  Tennessee  Western  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, the  Clmchfield  Line,  and  the  Southern 
Railway  system. 

Johnson  City  is  the  oldest  of  the  Tri- 
Cities.  It  was  settled  about  1787,  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1879.  and  as  a  city  in  1887. 

CXZENXVnXE 

Greenevllle.  whose  principal  claim  to  his- 
torical fame  is  that  It  was  the  adopted  home 
town  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  who  op- 
erated his  famous  tailor  shop  there  for  many 
years  Ijefore  being  elected  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, then  to  the  Senate,  and  then  as  Vice 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whom  he  succeeded  as  President. 

The  rich  farming  area  around  Greenevllle 
has  given  an  Impetus  to  native,  home-grown 
industries  that  process  the  milk  and  can  the 
vegetables  grown  in  the  area. 

ELIZABETHTON 

Elizabethton.  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  upper  east  Tennessee  area,  also 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  sxirrounded  by 
most  nattiral  resources — minerals,  timber, 
fertile  land  and  water  power.  The  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  has  constructed  dams 
both  on  the  Watauga  River  above  Elizabeth- 
ton  and  on  the  Holston  River  above  BrUtol. 

The  principal  manufacturing  Industry  in 
Elizabethton  Is  the  famous  North  Amerlcan- 
Bemberg  plant,  or  planu,  which  makes  rayon 
yarn  uaed  throughout  the  world.  Originally 
begun  by  Dutch  interesu,  the  plant  was  taken 
over  during  World  War  II  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  now  is  vmder  completely 
American  management. 

Elizabethton.  with  nearby  Jonesboro,  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlemenu  In  the  region  and 
ts  rich  In  historic  associations.  Under  a 
giant  sycamore  still  standing  on  the  Doe 
River  was  held  the  first  court  in  what  is 
now  Teimessee.  At  Sycamore  Shoals,  revo- 
lutonary  soldiers  met  for  drill,  and  from  here 
marched  to  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 
There  is  an  Iron  furnace  that  was  uaed  lu 
Revolutionary  days,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
WaUuga  Is  the  last  home  of  President  John- 
son. Although  chartered  as  a  city  less  than  a 
half -century  ago.  In  1905.  Elizabethton  today 
has  probably  15.000  resldenu.  not  counting 
a  prosperous,  well-inhabited  hinterland. 

joMassoao 
Joneshoro.    the    capital    of    the    famotis 
"State  of  Franklin."  which  was  set  up  un- 


der the  leadership  of  John  Sevier,  hero  of 
King's  Mountain  and  a  colorful  figure  of 
early  settlement  days,  has  had  a  rich  his- 
toric past.  Although  without  Industries  of 
note.  Jonesboro  still  is  the  county  seat  of 
Washington  Coimty.  which  Includes  the  pop- 
uloiu  area  embracing  Johnson  City,  and  is 
famous  because  of  the  docuraenu  contain- 
ing signatiu-es  of  the  great  of  days  long  gone. 

nwiN 
Erwin,  one  of  the  older  towns  in  the 
area.  Is  noted  as  the  home  of  Southern 
potteries,  one  of  the  highest- paying  Indus- 
tries In  the  area.  This  pottery,  which  em- 
ploys hundreds  of  persons  and  uses  the  kao- 
lin found  in  the  mounuins  of  western  North 
Carolina  as  lu  base  product.  Is  one  of  the 
most  stable  industries  In  the  area. 


Vatican's  War  Against  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  with  my  remarics  an  en- 
lightening editorial  by  H.  B.  Snyder, 
editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  In  Gary, 
Ind. 

He  states  therein  that  the  Vatican's 
wir  against  the  Reds  should  have  the 
support  of  free,  worshipping  men  every- 
where. The  curtailment  of  communism 
and  totalitarian  dictatorship  is  not  the 
Vatican's  war  alone,  but  it  Is  also  a  war 
to  preserve  Protestant  churches,  syna- 
gogues, and  free  religious  worship  in 
every  liberty-loving,  democratic  nation 
in  the  world. 

If  the  Communists  succeed  In  over- 
running Europe  and  Asia,  their  control 
in  this  hemisphere  will  eventually  be 
achieved.  All  God-fearing  nations  and 
all  churches,  whether  Catholic.  Protest- 
ant, or  Jewish,  will  be  liquidated  and  we 
will  be  living  in  a  godless  world. 

The  communi.stic  scourge  is  every- 
body's fight  and  the  sooner  all  churches 
realize  this  fact,  millions  of  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars  will  be  saved. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  Its  centuries  of  tradition  and  mil- 
lions of  communicants  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  been  the  main  organized  bulwark 
which  has  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
communistic  dictators  who  seek  to  en- 
slave the  world. 


ALL  rant  mzn  havx  nerxazST 

AGAINST 


IN  VATICAN'S  WAa 


The  Catholic  church  and  totalitarian  com- 
munism are  locked  in  bttt«'  struggle 
throughout  the  world.  The  chief  battle- 
ground right  now  is  eastern  Europe.  But 
why  should  a  rellgiotis  organization  be  fight- 
ing the  advocates  of  a  political  and  economic 
system? 

The  answer  Is  that  communism,  like  any 
totalltarlani&m.  cannot  limit  itself  to  tiia 
purely  practical  realm.  It  fans  out  Into  the 
spiritual  sphere  and  seeks  to  supplant  or 
destroy  the  regular  religious  authority. 

Catholic  leaders  therefore  see  their  liistoric 
guardianship  over  the  spiritual  life  of  mil- 
lions of  Kuropeans — not  to  mention  others — 
tlu^atened  with  extinction. 

The  Vatican  has  trted  for  a  long  time  to  ar- 
rive at  an  ideological  truce  that  would  allow 


I 


? 
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to  Uw  tUU  hj 

Um  MtortMinty  mMmtr  In  Hungry 

t  Attacka  on  hlfti  cburclun«n 

tA«   Pop*   an 


•venu  lad  to  a  p«p«l  d*crc«  entering 
lunUraUon  for  all  Oatholica  wbo  )oln 
tba  CommunUt  Party  anywtMr*. 
It  li  tb»  iMivtaat  VMipoo  tlM  church  haa  rrtr 
brc/Ufht  into  play  agmlnat  a  totalitarian  tyi- 
tam. 

Why  do  CommiuUata  in  the  predominantly 
Catholic  KxgQpaan  eountrtca  feci  It  necesaary 
to  tngaf*  BO  stubborn  a  ro«? 

Th«  answer  la.  at  coura*.  that  a  dlctator- 
ahlp  Ilka  communlam  can  brook  no  oppoal- 
tlon  whataocTer.  It  dcmanda  on*  slnfl* 
OTcrrldlnc  loyalty— to  th*  ttAU  Tie*  of  al- 
legiance to  church,  union,  social  organlaa- 
tk>n.  all  theee  must  b*  aevcred. 

For  any  one  of  th*a*  minor  loyaltiea  could 
serr*  aa  a  rallying  point  for  oppoaltlon  to 
th*  raftan*.  a  nucleus  fur  th*  force*  of 
rebellion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ahov*  all.  ComKua>ata  are  bent  upon 
OMlntalnlng  tbemaclTea  in  poirer  wherever 
they  enjoy  n.  What  la  more  aenslhle.  then, 
than  to  keep  th*  people  In  a  great  ihap*- 
l*aa.  belplesa  maas?  Revolt  takea  organisa- 
tion aa  well  as  weapon*. 

It  should  be  evident  Iminadlataly  that  the 
Catholic  church  is  the  t'  ughest  possible  cen- 
t«r  of  iMWiiiia  to  eommuBlam  la  ••■tcm 
It  ba*  naay  alUlaaa  off 
CathoJlclsm  wtelda  a  power  far  be- 
I  lu  mere  spiritual  guidance  In  one  coun  - 
try  or  another. 

That  fact  la  all  we  need  to  remember  aa  we 
watch  the  Communlsu  work  relentleaaly  to 
eruah  thi*  fore*  In  Ruaata's  European  aatel- 
llt«a. 

lh>r  th*  aak*  of  Europ*1  Catholics  and  all 
tr**-worshlpplng  m*n  *v*rywbere.  let  u*  hup* 
tb*  Ooaimuniau  aomahow  fall  to  marabal  th* 
atraagth  they  need  to  achieve  fuU 
in  thla  effort. 


WWre  Wovld  Ya«  Rather  Ut«— !■  United 
SUtcfl  of  America  ar  Russia? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PdfMaTLVAjfia 
Df  THS  HOUSB  OT  RSPRBiENTAIIVn 

Monday.  August  1,  1949 

lir.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Americanism  department  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  recently  releaJtd  a  very 
Interesting  statement  in  which  eomparl- 
•OQ  Is  made  between  the  American  way 
and  llf«  under  the  Russian  system  of 
0UVW  ument. 

The  statement  follows: 

Vcraujta  or  Fobsmm  Wabs. 

AaiEaicAinass  DaraanisivT. 


WOVLS  To« 


Uva— u(  U.  8.  A. 


We  nay  not  always  a**  communlam  elaarly 
tAMi  w*  talk  about  kteologla*  toot  flgwas 
•oai^artag  th*  brcad-an4>butt*r  atd*  oC  tfs- 
mocracy  and  life  under  the  RuHlaii  system 
Q<  goeamoMnt  mafc*  thiagi  v*ry  clear  to  us. 

Bow  much  b*tt«r  off  ar*  w*  aa  indtvlduaia 
tor  a  Ilvtac  tn  th*  United  Stat«a. 
with  wlkat  w*  could  itet  with  our 
boorly  w«c*  or  aalary  K  w*  Urad  la  Boaalar 
■■•  Is  aoaa*  r«c*nt  inToraMrtlHi  tram  a  r*- 


IB  tha  mattad  ttat«s  yov  w«v« 

—> 

Nine  lajHWtw  for  a  pack  of  alf 

■rsttaa:  ta 

Kuaala  tb«l  WO«M  coat   yuu  3  b« 

Mrs  and  4 

nUnutaa  d  woek- 

Tm  nUntit**  for  a  quart  a(  nillk:  la  Russia 
that  would  cost  you  1  bostr  aad  it  mlnuts* 
of  work. 

Seven  hours  and  15  utKtItm  for  a  pair 
of  shoaa:  In  Ruaala  that  WOOM  aost  you  IS 
days'  labor. 

Thre*  hours  for  a  cotton  ahlrt;  In  Russia 
that  would  cost  you  3  months'  work. 

Two  hours  for  a  pair  of  wooisn  glov«a;  la 
Rusala  that  would  coat  you  l^ii  days'  work. 

Seven ty-nve  hours  for  a  good  winter  coat; 
In  RussU  that  would  cost  you  3i  wsska'  work 
Ousiiry  only  for  party  l>lg  wtga). 

Thirty  houra  for  a  wrlat  sratch:  In  Ruaala 
that  wrmld  coat  you  l.aOO  hours'  work  (If 
avallabla). 

Porty  weeks  for  a  new  Ba*dlum-prtc*d  auto; 
In  Ruaala  Soviet  workers  cannot  buy  an  auto. 
coaaraauso  too  and  rv*M 

Sera  In  the  United  Statea  you  can  apend 
your  money  where  and  when  you  chooa*. 
Tou  can  go  anywhere  m  the  United  Stat**— 
or  around  th*  world  If  you  waat  to. 

Under  th*  Communist  system  a  worker 
muat  pret  a  police  permit  to  leave  h»a  home 
town  ifor  a  single  day  He  must  show  his 
papers  to  the  police  wherever  he  goes. 

However,  the  Soviets  tell  us  their  workers 
are  happy  under  communism.  Then  lets 
remain  unhappy,  but  free  In  democracy 

BSMtMSn    THIS 

Our  people  represent  only  7  percent  of  tiic 
VQCki's  popuiatkMi  and  our  free-enterprise 
aystism  oMy  have  rougb  apou  In  It  but  Ktlll — 
wa  Qism  m  percent  of  Um  world's  electric  re- 
frigerators aad  as  p*rasnt  of  tb*  autom'^biles 
try  to  get  those  In  Ruasls).  alao  81  percent 
^l  ;he  world  s  bathtubs.  79  percent  of  the 
radloa,  76  percent  at  the  vacuum  cleaners 
and  784  percent  at  all  the  life  Insurance 
tUf*  ta  too  much  of  a  gaaable  elsewhere). 


WWKH    DO    TOU 

Conaider  all  these  facu  the  next  time  a 
CMnasttnlat  mouthpiece  starts  telling  you 
bow  much  better  off  you  would  be  living 
tmder  the  Rucalan  system. 

Consider  all  tlMa*  facta  tb*  next  time  some- 
one staru  ranting  against  our  capltallat  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Consider  ail  these  facta  wtien  Communist 
agitators  start  tearing  down  American  labor 
bcnedta. 

Don  t  let  anyone  conXua*  you  with  double- 
talk  about  Ideologlea.  Juat  weigh  your  ad- 
vantage* aa  an  American  wage  earner,  with 
what  you  would  get  aa  another  unfovMaate 
Ivan.  Remember  you're  working  for  your- 
self and  family.  Tou  are  not  slaving  cut 
your  heart  to  perpetuate  an  endlsaa  6-year 
plan  whkrh.  In  Ruasla.  merely  pntfBBSs  soft 
Jobs  for  Communist  Psrty  straw  hnssss  and 
keeps  vodka-OUed  bellies  In  the  Kremlin. 


TW  Great  "1  km  Geaeral  Pick"  Caa 
Spead  die  People's  Money  Widi  ■ 
Reckless  Al>aa<iaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  Moara  oaxoTA 
VH  TBS  ROUSE  OP  RRPRBBSNTATTVB 

Ifonday.  AuvuH  1.  1949 
Mr.  BURDICK.    Ur.  Speaker,  on  paga 


10378  of  the  CoMcaasaioKAL  Racoaa  of 
July  2a  appears  the  foliowlnc  stafetmcnl 
fTOOB  Mmm  "tuaM,  rankias  ■ember  on 
tiM    Appropriation    ComnlttM   of    tha 


la  woij  baad 

ct 


Ur  Taaaa.  Mr 
a  oopy  d  th*  Onaaata 

York  ot  July  •.  !•«•.  aad  I 


"Tbl*  I*  an  lnap*etlon  at  th*  Chief  at  Army 
T%*  InapacUoa  group  arriving  la 
Airport  In  tb*  ■■Mral's  DC-S  Army 
■a  met  by  three  Government  ears 
sent  from  Baltimore.  Ifd..  to  transport  th* 
party  to  the  dam." 

That  la  360  mllea.  It  probably  would  cost 
to  a*nd  tho**  thr**  cars  up.  Including  th* 
par  dl*m  of  tli*  c)\auir«urs  aiul  ths  mllsag* 
and  malntananc*  and  ail  that  aort  of  thing, 
trom  9400  to  gfiOO.  In  th*  bracket*  In  tb* 
artld*  I*  thU  statement: 

"An  Oneonta  t*x  firm  aattaiated  that  the 
party  which  required  Uiree  cars,  and  took 
an  hour  and  40  minutes,  could  have  b«*n 
proetd*d  local  tranaportation  at  a  coat  of 
allghtly  mora  ttum  910." 

Here  the  Tabkii  speech  ends  with  thig 
statement : 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  sample  of  the  way 
the  bureaucrau  are  wasttag  the  money  of 

the  people  of  the  United  Stat**. 

In  other  words,  this  aristocratic  Chief 
of  Army  engineers  and  his  party  sup- 
pased  to  in.^pect  this  dam  In  the  State 
of  New  York  flew  to  New  York,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  three  Army  automo- 
biles drive  ail  the  way  from  Baltimore 
to  New  York  to  convey  this  party  to  the 
dam  site,  when  the  same  service  could 
have  been  provided  for  a  coet  of  slightly 
over  $10. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  how  much  money  has  been  spent  by 
the  Army  engineers  in  the  bulldinf  of 
Rlverdale.  but  I  have  been  Riven  the  nm- 
around  for  3  months  and  still  cannot 
find  out.  I  know  it  is  a  lot  of  money — 
too  much  money  to  spend  on  what  will 
be  a  gho6t  town  when  the  dam  Is  com- 
pleted. The  Army  engineers  are  not  con- 
cerned with  expense,  but  I  believe  the 
taxpayers  are. 

It  seems  that  nothing  but  a  congres- 
sional investigation  will  ever  disclose 
what  General  Pick  is  doing  with  our 
money.  We  do  not  know  bow  many  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  Uw  House  hava 
been  carted  artHind  in  Army  planes  and 
that  the  people  ought  to  know  Is  there 
any  relation  between  these  free  trips  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  vote  in 
Concress  perpetuating  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Army  engmecrs?  The  peo- 
ple ought  to  know  that  alao.  I  cannot 
find  out  how  much  money  General  Pick 
has  spent  in  the  unauthorized  buying  of 
land.  He  admits  that  the  acreage  was 
43.000.  With  absolutely  no  right  to  spend 
a  nickel  for  this  land  to  accommodate 
a  pool  of  23.000.000  acre-feet,  the  amount 
paid  will  make  a  coniderable  sum.  The 
people  should  know  the  facts. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
the  House  could,  with  very  little  added 
czptnae.  conduct  this  investigation,  and 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth. 


ProUeas  af  Saall  Basi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  L  ANDERSON 

or  cauroama 
Df  THX  HOCSE  OT  RRPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  Auffust  1.  1949 

Ur.   ANDERSON   of   California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  supplementing  my  extension  of 
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remarks  entitled  "Federal  Taxes  In  Small 
Business"  In  the  Co.scai.ssio.sAL  RicokD 
on  July  M.  1949,  I  wish  to  Include  here- 
with two  aelf-expiaQatory  newspaper 
articles: 
DvBWBX  WoBX  roB  Lrrn.K  FniMs  Bttr.^  Asctt- 

acsHT — CossmtoixiB    Rzbxtkts    Navt    fos 

Bunrro    Shocs    Fsom    Ornn    Thak    Low 

Bnmx 

WasHtKCTOif.  July  24. — A  lively  controTcrsy 
to  being  waged  behind  the  scenes  In  Washing- 
ton over  the  iau*  at  whether  the  armed  serv- 
teaa  may  divert  aoDM  eontr&cta  to  small  busl- 
naaaas  even  thoxjigh  they  do  not  submit  the 
lowest  bids,  it  was  learned  today. 

The  outcome  of  this  dispute  will  determine 
vhether  mlllians  of  dollars'  worth  of  military 
eontracta  may  go  to  small  companies  which 
ar*  apparently  unable  to  bid  competitively 
with  Industrial  glanU  producing  the  same 
ilema. 

Three  acenetaa  are  directly  involved  in  the 
contest — CoD^eas.  the  National  Uilltary 
Establishment,  and  the  Comptroller  General's 
office. 

It  all  started  2  years  ago  when  Congress 
enacted  the  so-called  Procurement  Act  of 
1»47  with  tha  iiiTiSB  Intention  of  giving 
am:ail  bualnesacs  a  bigger  share  of  OoTcm- 
ment  contract*. 

"It  la  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress," 
the  act  declares,  nhat  a  fair  proportion  of 
tlie  total  purchase*  and  contracts  for  suppUea 
and  services  for  the  Government  shAll  be 
pisced  with  small  buslneas  concorvs." 

Acting  undar  thla  manrtatr  the  Navy  De- 
partment soaa*  p»«^****  afo  advertised  for 
bids  for  700.000  pairs  of  shoes  and  then 
awarded  the  contracts  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  Insure  small  busin***  a  fair  share 

Twenty-three  companies  bid.  Three  large 
aho*  manufacturers  suboaltted  the  low  bids 
and  the  bulk  of  the  order.  590,000  pairs,  was 
divided  up  among  them.  The  rest  of  th* 
order,  for  110.000  pairs,  was  diverted  to  two 
other  Arms  which  submitted  the  low  bids 
■aaoac  those  companies  quaJifying  aa  small 
bOBtaaaaes.  Th*  aontracts  with  these  two 
small  Dumufacturers  called  for  prices  rang- 
ing from  a  few  cents  to  SS  to  30  centa  higher 
a  ptkx  than  the  bids  submitted  by  the  large 


Oeiieral  Lindsay  C.  Warren 
contracts  and  en  May  30 
tb*  Kary  a  sharply  worded  repri- 
mand. While  be  let  the  shoe  ccntracts  go 
through  CQ  the  theory  that  they  were 
awardad  In  good  faith.  Mr.  Warren  ordered 
the  Navy  to  award  no  more  contracts  to  other 
than  the  loweat  bidders. 

MOnS  FLAW  tN  PCOTUIOIf 

As  the  basis  for  his  decision,  Mr.  Warren 
noted  that  CoDgress  had  not  carried  out  its 
darlaii  i1  mtent  to  give  small  business  a  fair 
of  contracts  by  such  means  as  per- 
the  armed  services  to  award  con- 
to  other  than  low  bidders.  Despite 
the  1947  Procurement  Act's  declaration  of 
Intent,  the  award  of  contracts  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  fall  to  submit  lov  bids  in  com- 
petition with  larger  mmpanies  is  not  spe- 
cifically permitted  under  tli*  act,  be  main- 
tained. 

ICr.  Warren  ■istilfil  that  the  act  "does 
not  authorise  and  was  not  intended  to  au- 
thorise the  awarding  of  contracts  to  other 
than  the  low  bidder,  in  those  cases  where 
adTartlaing  te  required,  solely  on  tiie  basis 
that  a  bidder  qualiflas  as  a  small-business 


aUrted  thU  issue  in  drafting  the 
Tt>*  act  provides  that  ail  coa- 
aad  services  must  be  let  through  ad- 
bidding  with  17  exceptions.  Small 
business  is  not  cited  directly  in  any  of  these 
exceptions. 

COKCaXSSlCXTV   STTBaZO   XTT 

On*  — ction  of  the  act   gives   the   armed 
the  rlgtit  to  negotiate  contracts  to 
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keep  certain  manufacturers  in  tMdwMi  In 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  It  does  not. 
however,  give  the  srmed  force*  expieas  per- 
mission to  sward  contracts  to  sinall  btial- 
nesaea  which  fall  to  submit  lew  bids. 

Mr.  Warren's  decision,  nevertheless,  haa 
stirred  up  Members  of  Copgr— i  wbo  helped 
to  draft  the  act  and  who  now  maintain 
that  the  Navy's  action  In  awarding  the  shoe 
contracts  was  within  the  Intent  of  the  law. 

Representative  Jack  Z.  AmiEsaow,  Repul}- 
llcan.  of  Califomte.  who  headart  the  Bouaa 
Armed  Services  SabeoBBBlttea  which  drafted 
tb*  met,  aant  last  weak  latters  to  Joiin  B. 
Stsdman,  acttn«  head  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board,  and  Arthur  B.  Bar- 
rows. Acting  Chairman  of  the  Munitions 
Board,  taiang  Mr.  Warren  to  task  for  his 
decision. 

"In  my  Judgment  this  decision  raises  an 
tasue  of  the  utmost  importanea  to  ths  lao- 
bllization  of  our  national  sectirity  lasouitas 
in  preparation  for  any  possible  future  emer- 
gency." the  Congressman  wrote. 

"Bastcally  the  question  is:  Shall  we  take 
poaitive  stepa  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
concentration  of  industrial  activity  in  larger 
enterprises,  recognizing  the  fact  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  larger  concerns,  aa  a  result 
of  economies  incident  to  i  iiiistiliastii'Wi,  wUl 
be  in  a  better  position  to  oINr  loawr  prioas 
than  their  smaller  competitors?" 

Representative  Amaaaoai  called  on  ICr. 
Steelman  and  Mr.  Barrows  to  give  him  their 
interpretatton  of  the  act  and  to 
If  they  agreed  with  the  Comptroller 
whether  they  would  recommend  that  the 
be  revised  to  permit  procurement  from 
businesses  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

A  spcAesman  for  the  OomptroUer  General 
Indicated  today  that  Mr.  Warren  would  not 
back  down  from  his  decision.  The  Comp- 
troller General's  office,  thla  spokesman  noted, 
regards  any  award  of  contracts  to  other  than 
the  lowest  bidders  as  an  Invitation  to  rigged 
bidding. 

CukMK.  STL'utxwa  Flams  To  Hbj  Small  Bcai- 
ifxss — To  DsoBB  WBsntcs  Law  Is  Mibbss 

To  Dmor  Low-Bm  Ststsm  or  thk  Sssvicai 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

Washikcton.  July  27. — The  Justice  De- 
partment Is  studying  the  po*ilbtltty  of  giv- 
ing the  armed  services  broader  procxaement 
authority  to  divert  more  Government  con- 
tracts to  smaU  btBlneaa,  it  was  disclosed 
today. 

This  Isstw  haa  stirred  xxp  an  intergovern- 
mental controversy  restating  from  a  differ- 
ence of  cpinion  as  to  whether  the  preacat 
procurement  law  permits  the  armed  foreas 
to  award  contracts  to  small  buainesses 
which  do  not  submit  the  lowest  bids. 

It  was  brought  a  head  by  a  ruling  of 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren  for- 
bidding the  armed  aervlces  to  award  ad- 
vertised contracu  to  other  than  the  lowest 
bidders. 

John  R.  Steelman.  Acting  Chairman  of  th* 
National  Security  BsBOMBSSi  Based,  rersalsd 
today  that  tills  qmattap  bad  bssa  nfenrsd 
to  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  to  deter- 
mine whether  new  teglslatinn  la  necessary 
or  deslrsble. 

COXCZDCS  SICRTS  KAT  BS  UMRKD 
Mr  Steelman,  in  a  letter  to  Representatlv* 
JAOK  Z  AivncKSOM,  Reputiiican.  of  California, 
concerted  today  that  the  procurement  ao- 
tbeeity  of  tb*  srm*d  f  oross  aMiy  b*  undsslr- 
ably  limited  in  this  respect. 

His  letter  wss  in  snswer  to  a  demand  from 
Representative  Aiamaacm  that  Government 
procOBOSnt  poUcies  be  eiarlfled  in  light  of 
the  OomptroUer  General's  ruling.  Mr  Ak- 
BEasorr  headed  a  Hotxse  Armed  Services  Sub- 
eocinuttee  which  drafted  tlie  present  pro- 
curement lavs. 

Mr.  Steelman  wrota  that  the  Attam«y 
General  had  tmdert&ken  a  study  of  the  gen- 


sral  prohlem  "looking  to  the  reeommenda- 
tkm  of  legislative  action  If  niti— ry." 

A  similar  lnvs*tigatlnn  is  also  betog  mads 
by  the  Pinnirwasiil  Potley  Council  at  the 
Monttlcnu  Board,  aec(»dlng  to  Bear  Adn. 
F.  O.  Denebrlnk,  director  for  military  supply 
of  the  Board. 

"We  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  quea- 
ttatM  you  have  aaked  and  will  do  oxir  best  to 
provide  you  with  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  situation  from  tlie  viewpoint  of  the 
Mattonal  Military  bUblishment. '  Admirtf 
Dtswhrink  Inlarmed  Re{Hesentative  Amb^- 


Tbe  Work  of  the  Ofice  af  tlie  Solicitor 
General  (^  the  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MAXTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OB».  I  include  the  following  address  by 
FhiUp  B.  Perlman.  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  fifty-fourth 
minual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Bar  Association,  Hotel  Traymore,  At- 
lanUc  aty,  N.  J..  Saturday.  July  2.  1949: 

The  midwinter  meeting  the  thia  associa- 
tion in  1947  took  place  on  February  I.  tlie 
day  after  Prssldsat  Traiaan  sent  to  the 
Bsaate  my  nootfaatlon  to  b*  SoUettor  Gen- 
sttf  of  the  United  States.  Out  of  the  kiad- 
Beas  of  its  collecUve  heart,  perhaps  super- 
induced to  aome  extent  by  the  circumstance 
that  Chief  Judge  Ogle  Marbury,  of  otxr  court 
of  appeals,  and  my  former  law  partner,  waa 
ttaea  oar  psaaldsBk,  tbls  asBociation  adoptsd 
a  oMst  flafet*rtB(  nsdwttan  on  the  aontna- 
ttaB.  offered  by  Jttdge  Levin  C  Bailey,  and 
SCDt  copies  (rf  it  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate.  How- 
ever, one  Senator  on  that  committee  who 
«a*  not  impressed  by  Judge  Bailey's  elo- 
quent and  enthuaiastlc  treatment  of  the 
was  tlie  chairman  of  the  sub- 
In  charge  of  the  matter,  and  fl 
of  delay  and  of  hearings  aimed  to 
your  resolution  then  took  place. 
mmyped^  by  a  fUibuster  beglnnlac  at  ■Ma|||fM 
aa  the  last  day  of  the  first  sessfOB  «f  tfas 
B^tieth  Congress  and  lasting  untU  ahoot 
4  o'clock  In  the  morning,  when  the  forces 
of  darkness  and  evU  were  defeated,  and  your 
•etton  In  my  bsfealf  was  fbuUIy  and  at  long 
Isst  gtssn  sBBatadal  anproral.  Believe  it 
or  not.  tbsrabaa.  ft  can  bs  tmly  said  of  the 
flrA  B*si1nn  of  tbs  Bgbtleth  OoBgreas  that 
I,  psraoaally,  am  the  last  act  of  Congress. 

I  took  tb*  oath  of  odlce  July  31,  1947.  and 
X  have  now  aarved  through  two  terms  of  tiis 
Supreme  Court,  which  last  from  October  into 
June  of  each  year.  Therefore,  when  I  was 
iBTttad  to  apsak  here  today  it  seemed  to  m* 
to  be  an  approfirlate  occasion  to  make  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  Interim  report  to 
you.  with  whom  and  among  whom  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  from  tiis  time  I 
vas  admitted  to  the  bar  tintU  I  w^nt  to 
WashtngtOQ  2  years  ago  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Of  course. 
there  are  many  who  labored  last  year  tmder 
the  mistaken  belief  that  any  report  I  might 
make  at  this  time  was  Ixiund  to  be  a  final 
report,  but  President  Truman  and  the  gods 
of  "•«•-<"" «^i  elections  decreed  otherwise,  and 
so  I  am  In  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to 
promise  to  tell  you  still  more  at  some  future 
time.    I  suspect  that  any  general  exposition 
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function  of  Ih*  Solicitor  0«n- 
•ral'B  oAm  la  th«  ooadoet  of  OoTarnmrnt 
Utlg»tloB  IB  th«  8ap>«M  Ooon  In  all  Oov- 
OTBaMDt  litigation  (exccpi  parbapa  certain 
iDMtstate  ComoMrea  Commlaalon  casea) 
wlMTa  tbe  dadaloa  of  tba  lower  court  baa 
baao  adraraa  to  tiM  OoramiiMnt.  tbe  Sollcl- 
tor  OacMna  dacldaa  what  eaaaa  aball  be  taken 
to  tba  >M|Wiue  Court  by  way  of  certiorari 
or  VPMl;  and  tbe  Solicitor  Oencral  U  re- 
fer tfafoDdtng  Um  Oofvemment  In 
brouffbt  to  tbe  Suprane  Court  by 
ttinrfti  appeal  or  vnta  of  certiorari. 
MoraoTvr.  tbe  Solicitor  General  U  tn  cbarga 
of  all  OoTcrnment  UUgatton  wblcb  ortglnataa 
tn  tbe  Supreme  Court,  aa.  for  example.  tb« 
recent  ao-cailed  tUlelamls  caaea  brougbt 
Cbllfomla.  Texas,  and  Loolalana.  All 
It  bnefa  on  tbe  merlta.  petitions 
for  eartlonn,  and  brlaCa  oppoalng  certiorari 
w*  finally  rettewed.  rrvtoed.  or  rewritten  tn 
tbe  aoUdtor  Oeneral's  olBce  Except  wben 
tbe  Attorney  General  decldca  to  participate. 
caaea  are  argued  by  tbe  Solicitor  General 
peraoaally.  by  members  of  bla  stAff.  and 
by  other  Government  attorneys,  under  bla 
direction. 

The  importance  at  the  work  ia  indicated 
by  tbe  pvoyortkn  at  Government  caaea  to 
tbe  total  amount  at  bualneea  transacted  by 
tbe  nupreme  Court.  During  tbe  1947  term 
the  Oovemment  waa  Involved  In  57  percent 
at  tbe  caaaa  aiyued  orally  before  tbe  Court 
Ita.  and  tn  41  percent  of  all  ap- 
bafiorc  the  Supreme  Court.  Tbe 
ta  tbe  IMS  term  la  about  tbe 
le. 

Aa  every  lawyer  knowa.  It  la  very  dUDcult 
to  tell  from  atatlattce  at  caaea  won  or  Icat 
a  Uwyer  doaa  bla  job.  The  beet  lawyer 
«|B  tbe  worst  caaea.  and  tbe  worst 
•aaaet  loae  tbe  eaay  onee.  A  Gov- 
it  lawyer  baa  an  advantage  over  coun- 
ae>  for  private  IntereaU  In  that  be  cannot 
be  prsaaured  by  a  client  to  appeal  caaea  In 
wblcb  be  beltcvea  tbe  cbancea  at  reversal 
are  reaooU:  or  to  appeal  caaaa  where  sucoaaa 
may  be  relatively  of  minor  Importance,  or 
may  establlab  rulea  that  would  be  detrl- 
aaeataJ  in  othm  oaaBaeUons.  Proa  Ikia  it 
alMMld  be  ■ipeefad  that  tbe 
will  win  more  appeals  than  It  will 
Fsrthermore.  since  it  la  neceeaary  not  to 
tbe  Supreme  Court  wltb  more  bual- 
than  It  can  handle,  tbe  Solicitors  Gen- 
eral, la  order  to  aaslat  tbe  Court  to  function 
•Matantly  and  expeditiously  aa  a  vital  aeg- 
■ant  at  our  govenunental  atrticture.  have 
loof  raoofnlaad  the  srladom.  from  tbe  stand- 
point at  the  fenaral  public  interest,  of  at- 
tempting to  bring  before  tbe  Court  only 
In  wblcb  there  seems  to  be  real 
for  Supreme  Court  adjiidlcatlon.  The 
reeult  la  that  in  many  caaea  wblcb  tbe  Gov- 
ernment loaee  In  tbe  lower  courts  petltiona 
m  not  filed. 
It  at^otnars  are 
that  tbe  dodalan  below  la  sound,  or  aound 
in  all  partlevdars.  Tbua  dvirlng  the  1M7 
term  certiorari  waa  authorised  In  only  46  out 
utM  eaaes  decided  against  the  Government 
halov  and  submitted  to  tbe  Solicitor  General 
for  daelBton  as  to  further  action. 

As  a  rsault  the  proportion  at  caeas  beard 
on  the  menu  In  the  Savroaae  Ooort  In  whteh 
Um  Government  ta  svaeaatfnl  baa  long  been 
hl^b.  and  the  proportion  of  Government  pe- 
for  eerttorarl  granted  U  many  ttmaa 
It  aa  the  percentage  at  petltiona  for 
oertlorart  granted  In  favor  of  other  part  lea 
about  10  tlmea  aa  great  aa  tbe  pereantage  of 
pattUona  granted  over  the  OovemBents  op- 
poaitkm.  Por  aaample.  during  the  1M«  term. 
Um  number  of  Government  petltiona  granted 
aagaa^ad  to  percent.  Tbe  percentage  granted 
to  palfttloaaKa  oppoalng  the  GoTcrnmant  waa 


but  13.  Tbe  Government  Joined  tn  request- 
ing certiorari  tn  some  of  these  casea.  so  that 
only  8  percent  were  granted  over  Government 
objection. 

It  woxUd  be  dUBciUt  for  anyone  to  Im- 
prove upon  the  record  of  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
erai's  office  In  these  reepecta  during  the  dec- 
ade before  my  term  of  oOce  began.  During 
the  preceding  9  years  tbe  Government  won. 
on  an  average,  atxnit  75  percent  of  tbe  caaea 
which  It  argued  on  the  merlta  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  During  the  last  two  terms  the  per- 
centage has  been  slightly  higher. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  tt  would  be 
greatly  misleading  for  anyone  to  Judge  the 
work  of  the  Solicitor  General's  office  by  any 
standard  as  superflclal  as  a  mere  statistical 
record  The  Solicitor  General  would  not 
perform  his  duty  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  people  If  he  took  to  the  Supreme  Court 
only  caaea  wblcb  he  thought  would  add  to 
tbe  Government's  score  of  vlctorlea.  Caaea 
often  Involve  questions  of  such  Importance 
that  the  public  interest  requires  that  they 
be  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  settle- 
ment or  clarincatlon.  Irrespective  of  the 
chances  of  winning  the  particular  contro> 
versles.  And  It  Ls  but  fair  to  point  out  that 
too  good  a  aoore  In  tbe  record  of  petitions 
for  certiorari  granted  or  in  the  nximber  of 
eases  decided  in  the  Government's  favor  may 
be  aa  consistent  with  undue  timidity  aa  wltb 
effective  advocacy  If.  therefore,  you  are 
willing  to  believe  that  I  have  not  been  un- 
duly timid  In  the  matter  of  taking  appeala 
or  applying  for  write  of  certiorari,  tbe  ata- 
tlstlcai  record  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
there  has  been  no  lowering  In  the  previous 
standarda  of  achievement  by  tbe  Solicitor 
General's  ofilce. 

The  duty  of  tbe  Solicitor  General.  In  mak- 
ing decisions  aa  to  whether  to  apply  for  re- 
view, baa  been  deecrlbed  In  an  opinion  by 
Juatlce  Frankfurter.'  aa  follows: 

"The  varlottf  governmental  agencies  are 
apt  to  aee  decisions  adverse  to  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  limited  preoccupation 
and  too  often  are  eager  to  seek  review  from 
adverse  dectslona  which  should  stop  with 
the  lower  courts.  Tbe  SoUcttor  General,  how- 
ever, must  take  a  comprriienslve  view  in  de- 
termining when  certiorari  should  ha  sought. 
Be  ta.  therefore,  under  special  raaponaflMllty. 
aa  occupanta  of  the  Solicitor  General's  oUce 
have  recognised,  to  realst  Importunities  for 
review  by  the  agenclea.  when  for  divers  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  merlta  of  a  decision. 
review  ought  not  to  be  sought.  " 

Another  of  the  Solicitor  General's  duties  la 
to  determine  what  caaea  shoxUd  be  appealed 
to  the  circuit  courta  of  appeals.  When  the 
Department  of  Justice  loses  a  case  In  the 
district  court,  a  recommendation  for  or 
against  appeal  ta  made  to  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral by  the  division  of  the  I>partment  which 
handled  the  case.  During  the  1947  term  ap- 
peals were  authorised  tn  300  out  of  581  such 
casss.  There  were  alx  other  appeali  direct 
from  tbe  trial  cotirt  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt. 

There  are  many  tnatances  where  the  decl- 
slon  not  to  appeal  la  an  eaay  one  to  make. 
For  example  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion of  tbe  Pederal  Security  Agency  recently 
brought  suit  in  the  Unlta«  lataa  Dhrtriet 
Ootirt  for  the  Dlatrict  of  Oregon  to  aelae  SM 
caaee.  each  containing  34  cans  labsled  tn  part, 
"Ski  Slide  Brand  Center  Cuu.  Tlpe  Removed. 
All  Green  Asparagus.  Contents  1  lb.  3  ca.'* 
The  story  ta  told  In  tbe  foUovrtng  opinion. 
banded  down  by  bla  honor.  Judge  Claude 
BicCollocb: 

"Defendant  la  an  aaparagiu  packer.  One 
of  hla  products  la  the  oantsr  cut  of  the 
aeparagxa.  Thla  retalla  far  90  cents  per  can 
( 1  poxuMl  3  ounces )  con  faming  06  to  100  cuts, 
as  compared  with  40  to  50  cents  per  can  for 
tbe  choicer  tlpe. 

"The  Oovernment  contends  that  defend- 
ant's center  cuts  ars  fibrous  and  woody  be- 

<  Andrei  v.  United  State$  (338  U.  S.  743. 
704-769)  note  9.  concurrlnc  nptn^/m 


yond  the  permissible  limlU  set  up  by  the 
Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coametic  Admlnta- 
tratlon.  Three  witnesses  for  the  Govern- 
ment said  that  they  had  each  eaten  a  can  (or 
attempted  to)  of  defendant's  cuts.  Tbe 
composite  of  their  testimony  waa  that  29 
percent  or  more  of  the  cuU  were  inedible. 
and  the  Government's  witnesses  condemned 
them  as  a  food  product. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Director  of  Uary 
Cullen's  Cottage  found  only  5  or  0  pieces 
out  of  100  that  she  hsd  to  lay  aside.  Con- 
fronted with  this  conflict  In  testimony.  I 
obtained  counsels'  consent  to  eat  a  can. 
Thla  I  have  done,  although  I  confess  had  I 
understood  all  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking. I  might  not  have  been  so  bold. 

"To  eat  a  can  of  aaparag\is.  hand-running, 
aa  the  aaylng  Is.  la  quite  a  chore.  I  took  3 
days  to  eat  the  can  That.  I  can  now  state. 
Is  aa  much  as  an  old  protein  user  should 
attempt  on  his  first  venture  Into  herliallsm. 
I  suspect  the  Government  witnesses  tried 
to  eat  their  cans  all  at  one  time,  and  that 
may  explain  the  severity  of  their  Judgment 
about  defendant's  asparagus 

"I  can  see  where  after  50  or  60  cents,  eaten 
without  spelling  oneself,  one  might  become 
very  particular. 

"My  teat  more  than  confirmed  Mlaa  Laugh- 
ton 'a  good  opinion  of  the  cuts  She  found 
5  or  6  percent  inedible,  wbereaa  I  ate  all  of 
my  can.  and  felt  that  I  was  helped  by  It. 
There  waa  one  runty,  tough  piece  and  two 
or  three  allvers.  but  I  treated  them  aa  de 
mlnlmla. 

"I  agree  with  the  director  of  ICary  Cul- 
len's Cottage  that  this  is  an  excellent  prod- 
uct, particularly  conaldertng  Its  low  price. 
Not  everybody  In  thla  country  can  'keep  up 
with  the  Jonesea'  and  eat  only  aaparagiia 
tlpa.  Indeed  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
the  Government  should  be  Interested  In  keep- 
ing from  the  market  a  moderately  priced, 
wholly  nutritious  food  product.  I  should 
think  In  this  period  of  declining  Income  the 
Government's  interest  would  be  the  other 
way.  If  Mr.  Prendergaat  will  prepare  ap- 
propriate findings.  I  will  give  bis  client's 
center  cuts  a  clean  bill  of  health.  They  de- 
serve It. 

"Dated  May  9.  1940 

"CLAtna  McCoLLOCB.  Judge." 

Under  date  of  June  7.  1949.  I  received  a 
recommendation  from  the  Asalstant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Criminal  Division  that  no  ap- 
peal be  taken.  Tbla  recommendation  was 
concurrsd  In  by  the  United  Statea  dlatrict 
attorney  and  by  the  Pederal  Security 
and  by  two  members  of  my  ataff.  I 
It  at  once. 

The  matters  submitted  to  the  Solicitor 
General  range  from  thoae  Involving  cans  of 
asparagtia  to  thoae  Involving  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  from  what  may  be  regarded 
aa  petty  offenses  to  those  Involving  the  grav- 
est criminal  prosecutions. 

Tou  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Solicitor  General's  staff  consists  of 
only  eight  other  attorneys.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  briefs  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
review,  and  In  some  Instances  to  write — In 
addition  to  much  other  work — exceeds  400 
per  year,  you  may  realise  that  the  office  Is  not 
overmanned.  During  the  past  year  two  ex- 
perienced and  able  men  left  the  staff.  I  was 
able  to  replace  them  by  promotion  within 
the  Department  of  two  of  the  topmost  lawywi 
in  the  Department's  appellate  sections — one 
a  former  note  editor  of  the  Columbia  Law 
BsTlew  and  the  other  a  former  note  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  And  politics 
played  no  part  whatever  In  their  selections. 
As  you  msy  have  suspected,  moat  of  these 
eight  lawyers  were  honor  men  in  their  law 
schools,  and  some  of  them  later  served  aa 
clerka  to  Jxiatlcea  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Judges  of  the  lower  appellate  courta.  Tbey 
provide  talent  of  the  highest  order,  and  It  la 
their  ability  and  unaaMih  devotion  to  duty 
that  la  primarily  responalble  for  the  record 
of  the  aollcitor  Oaneral'a  oOlce.     They  are 
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badly  tmderpaid  and  overworked,  and  it  Is 
only  the  fascination  of  Government  service 
that  keeps  them  from  private  practice  and 
from  great  monetary  rewards. 

Baring  the  1947  term  we  had  the  eases 
KpHOMing  the  constitutionality  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act '  which  involved  the  disposi- 
tion of  more  than  $10,000,000,000.  and  the 
constltutlonaltty  of  the  rent  control  law,' 
enacted  under  the  war  powers  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  housing  shortage  broxight  en 
by  the  war  burt  after  hostilities  had  ceased. 
During  that  term  there  was  a  large  number 
of  antitrust  cases,  many  of  them  of  major 
Importance.  The  number  of  these  cases  and 
the  large  sire  of  the  records,  many  of  which 
consisted  of  thousands  of  pages,  were  so 
great  that  the  staffs  of  the  Antitriist  Divi- 
sion and  of  my  office  were  barely  able  to  cope 
with  the  problen  of  preparing  briefs  m  aU 
of  them  durlnij  a  single  term.  Among  the 
most  imfXJrtant  of  the  antitrust  cases  were 
three  involving  the  motion-picture  industry. 
In  one  of  which  the  Court  held  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  distributing  companies,  acting 
fn  combination,  had  violated  the  Sherman 
Act  In  a  number  of  ways,  and  indicated  the 
propriety  of  a  decree  divorcing  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  from  the  exhibition  of 
motion  pictures.*  In  the  Ume  Materials* 
and  United  States  Gypaana  •  eaaaa,  the  Court 
held  that  prlea-flslnv  by  patentee  In  com- 
bination waa  unlawfttf,  and  severely  restrict- 
ed, although  it  declined  to  overrule,  the  old 
General  Hectrlc '  case  which  had  upheld 
such  price  fixing.  The  baslng-pcmt  method 
of  price  fixing  came  before  the  Court  In  two 
cases  from  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission. 
In  the  first,  the  Cement  Institute  •  case,  the 
Court  upheld  the  Commission  s  order  based 
upon  a  finding  that  the  mdustry  in  combi- 
nation had  established  a  multlple-basing- 
potnt  price  system.  During  the  194fi  term,  m 
the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  •  case,  the  Court  di- 
vided evenly  as  to  whether  a  similar  system 
cataMJshed  without  actual  combination  but 
fearftag  precisely  the  same  effect  was  uniaw- 
fftti,  the  equal  division  resulting  in  an  af- 
flmanee  of  tbe  finding  l}elow  in  favor  of 
the  Government.  The  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  latter  decision  may  prompt  Congress 
to  clsrlfy  the  Isw  aa  to  deUvered  prices. 
During  the  1047  term.  In  the  Columbia 
Steel  "  case  the  Court  held.  5  to  4.  that 
United  Stotea  Steel  could  acquire,  without 
violating  the  Sherman  Act  the  largest  steel 
fabricating  plant  on  the  Pacinc  coaBt.  inas- 
much aa  tliat  company  c<.m prised  or.ly  a 
small  percentiare  of  the  west  coast  industry. 

The  difficulties  and  delays  encountered  by 
the  Government  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  I;  ws  were  bro\;ight  into  sharp  locus 
recenUy  by  tfaa  libBaoe  A  Tleman  "  case— 
the  case  against  tbe  rhlortnatlng  equipment 
hidMUT.  The  Antitrust  Division  began  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  that  industry 
as  far  baf-k  aa  1943.  After  some  4  years  of 
Intensive  liiiiiiglgiitliin  the  Oovemment  pre- 
sented the  case  to  a  Rhode  Island  Pederal 
grand  Jury  which  heard  evidence  over  a  period 
of  6  or  7  montha  In  1946  Some  300  000  pag^ 
In  documenta  vare  subpoenaed,  and.  chiefft 
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on  the  basts  of  thoae  documents  tbe  grand 
Jury  ret\imed  an  Indictment  In  Hovember 
1046  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
simultaneously  filed  a  dvil  suit  in  equity  to 
enjoin  future  violation  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  dawn  a  decision 
In  Ballard  v  United  Stmtte  (320  U.  S.  187). 
In  which  It  ordered  an  Indletment  dismissal 
in  a  mall  fraud  case  baeanae  woaaan  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Pederal  grand  Jury  tn 
California  which  had  returned  Indictment — 
one  of  the  {Hlnclpal  defendants  In  tbe 
Ballard  case  being  a  woman.  The  Issue  was 
not  a  constitutional  one;  tt  was  merely  a 
matter  of  Pederal  statute  which  made  appli- 
cable the  local  State  practice,  and  alnce 
women  were  eligible  for  Jury  duty  In  the 
California  State  courta,  the  Supreme  (3ourt 
ruled  that  tt  was  error  to  exclude  them  from 
the  Pederal  grand  Jury  In  California. 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  BaUard  case, 
the  def  endanu  In  the  antitrust  casr;  prompt- 
ly asksd  that  their  indictment  be  dismissed, 
since  there  were  no  women  on  the  Pederal 
grand  Jury  panel  in  EUiode  Island  which  re- 
turned the  indictment.  It  thus  became 
neceesary  to  look  Into  the  Rhode  Island  State 
practice  aa  to  women  Jurors.  And  here  a 
most  unusual  condition  was  found.  The 
Rhode  I&land  law  provides  in  substance  that 
women  are  eligible  if  the  Jury  commissioner 
certifies  that  the  accommodations  and  fa- 
cilities in  the  partlctilar  courthouse  are  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  service  of  women.  Und^ 
that  law  women  eerve  as  Jxirors  in  soma 
courthouses  In  Rhode  Island,  and  not  in 
others.  However,  there  had  never  been  any 
certification  by  a  Jury  commissioner  as  to 
the  accommodations  and  facilities  of  that 
particular  Federal  courthouse  In  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  indeed  the  Rhode  Island  Pederai 
district  court  had  ruled  in  another  case  aer- 
eral  months  before  the  grand  Jury  was  em- 
paneled for  our  case  that  the  toilet  facllittea 
were  unsuitable  for  women  Jurors.  Ifever- 
theless,  upon  motion  of  the  antltruat  de- 
fendants, the  matter  was  reopened.  And, 
after  an  architectural  and  plumbing  survey 
of  the  building  and  its  totlet  facilities,  the 
same  Judge  reversed  his  prior  ruling,  con- 
cluding '^hat  while  the  facilities  wme  not  the 
best  obtainable  In  this  day  and  age,  they 
nevertheless  could  be  used.  Accordingly,  he 
ruled  that  women  should  not  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  grand  Jury  panel.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  indictment  against  large 
corporations  and  certain  officers  was  dis- 
missed. 

The  Government  then  itlaiapled  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  clvU  suit  agafat  the  defend- 
ants. But  It  was  met  with  the  contention 
that  tt  could  net  use  as  evidence  any  a€  the 
documents  which  had  been  produced  before 
the  grand  Jtnr  Th«  reasoning  was  that 
when  the  grand  Jtiry  ttimed  out  to  be  an 
Illegal  grand  Jury,  the  prottnetlon  of  tbe 
documents  before  tbe  grand  Jury  amotmted 
to  an  unconstitutional  search  and  seirure, 
and  tbst  the  evidence  could  not  thereafter 
be  used  against  the  defendants,  even  If  called 
for  by  new  subpenas.  This  contention 
seemed  fantastic.  But  it  was  accepted  by 
the  district  eourt.  which  entered  Judgment 
of  dismissal  of  the  civil  suit,  there  being  no 
other  substantial  evidence  to  support  tha 
complauit.  The  Government  waa 
cotnpeUed  to  appeal  that  judgment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  It  was  only  In  May  of 
thla  year,  1040.  that  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  district  court. 

Thus,  the  case  li  now  going  back  to  the 
district  court.  But  note  what  baa  hi^pened. 
R  had  taken  a  staff  of  men  several  years  to 
collect  and  digest  and  correlate  the  evidence. 
But  the  United  States  has  not  yet  had  tbe 
opportunity  to  try  tbe  case.  Meanwhile 
most  of  the  lawyers  who  worked  on  the  case 
have  left  the  Government.  And  now  that  it 
has  been  determined  that  suit  may  be  tried, 
a  new  group  of  lawyers  will  have  to  be 
bnAan  in.  8tMh  are  the  olietacles  that  ware 
put  in  the  way  of  protecting  the  public  in- 


terest in  this  Important  litigation — merely 
because  women  did  not  sit  on  a  grand  Jury 
that  Indicted  corporations  and  male  officers, 
where  the  absence  of  aromen  was  utterly 
without  prejudice  to  the  defendants,  and 
where  tbeOr  ahaance.  In  turn,  depended  upon 
the  doubtful  applicatlaa 
concepts  aa  to  the 
ties  for  women  Jurors  tn  the  particular  Ped- 
tfal  courthouse. 

The  length  of  time  tt  takea  to  reach  a  de- 
cision in  largs  antitniat  caaea  is  illustrated 
by  two  other  cases  decided  during  the  i»47 
term.  In  the  caaa  a^tnat  the  gjpaiiiii  In- 
dustry.°  the  UnttM  MaOM  filed 
plaint  in  1940  and  an  expediting 
in  1941.  A  trial  was  begun  tn  1944, 
doae  of  the  Government's  ease  the  defend- 
ants moved  to  dismiss  on  the  Government's 
evidence.  The  court  halted  the  trial  at  that 
point,  and  28  months  later  in  1946  filed  its 
opinion  granting  the  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint.  This  was  reversed  by  tbe  &i- 
preme  Court  in  1048.  and  tiie  caaa  amt  back 
to  the  district  court  for  cont 
trial.  Although  the  distria 
granted  sununary  judgment  for  tbe  United 
States,  the  case  has  not  yet  been  concluded, 
sinoa  further  proceedings  are  naaaaaary  aa 
to  the  nature  of  the  Jxu^ment.  The  case 
took  8  years  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
than  only  with  respect  to  a  preliminary  rul- 
ing asade  In  the  middle  of  the  trial  as  to  the 
soBciency  of  the  Government's  evidence. 
Tou  can  guess  how  long  tbe  case  might  have 
taken  If  the  Government  had  not  filed  an 
expediting  certificate. 

In  the  Paramount  movie  cases,'*  the  origi- 
nal coaaptaint  wtas  filed  in  LOSS.  There  waa  • 
3-year  tapae  by  reaaon  of  a  trial-eoBamt  da* 
cree.  The  final  decision  of  the  Supremo 
Court  was  rendered  in  1946.  10  years  sfter 
the  case  was  begun.  And.  there,  too  fxurber 
pi  onsorllnti  in  the  district  eo\irt  have  been 


I  have  read  aavaral  acttdaB  recently  tn 
various  pubUeatloaa  coaaaMHtloc  upon  the 
Government's  success  tn  tax  caaea  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
7   tax   cases   had    been   decided   up   to   June 

6  during    the    1948-40    term,    and    that    aU 

7  were  decided  for  the  GovwTunent,  tiiat 
aU  5  of  the  tax  cases  dertdad  during 
the  1947-48  term  were  dispoaad  at  in  the 
Government's  favor;  and  that,  of  the  10 
Federal  tax  cases  in  the  1940-47  term,  only 
1  was  decided  against  the  Government. 
We  are  protid  of  this  record.  But  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  these  figures,  lest 
thay  tie  misinterpreted.  They  do  not  mean 
that  the  taxpayer  does  not  hsve  a  chance 
In  «*»*  nupiiiiiii  Court.  Bather,  they  reflect 
the  gnat  eve  taken  by  the  SoUcitor  Gener- 
el's  staff  to  present  to  the  Supreme  Court 
only  ttaoee  cases  in  which  there  is  a  suh- 
Btantial  basis  for  the  Govenunent's  position. 
Hot  ^^Mn^  this  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

nearly  aU  of  th«B  involved  laauea  of  con- 
■UanMe  dlAculty.  and  aome  at  tham  evoked 

sharp  dissents  within  the  Count. 

Cases  involving  civil  rights  were  significant 
both  In  number  and  in  importance  during 
]mtt  tan  terms.  Civll-ri^ts  cases  come 
I  Solicitor  General's  office  from  two 
■aetlana.  In  criminal  cases  the 
ats  fraqfUSBtly  co"**"'^  that  their 
convictions  violate  some  civil  liberty,  such 
as  tbe  privilege  against  aelf-incrtminatioQ 
and  the  right  to  be  free  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure.  In  such  cases,  unless  we 
are  convinced  that  a  person's  rights  have 
been  violated  tt  Is  our  duty,  of  course,  to 
attempt  to  sustain  the  convictions.  In  most 
of  them  the  question  to  whether  a  person  who 
Is  guilty  of  crime  rtudl  be  free  because  of 


^United  States  v.  United  States  Gypntm 
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•tror  of  Um  OoT«nuD«nt*i  la* 
or  proMcutlng  oOelato.     Durtac 
two  MrsM  Umc«  tew  bMB  a  numtar 
m  tlM  Supnmm  Cofort  tawlfUic 
itf  aelzur«.  moct  of 
which  w  um  fef  •  tfHrMoB  oc  5  to  4. 
la  caaM  tnTolvtac  otlMr  typv  of  eXrU  llber- 
ftUoo  bceaxu*  of  race, 
fraqtwntly    m    amtctia 
of  tba  cItU  rtgbt.    In  iha 
i0*MMat  caaM.'*  (to  which 
I),  ve  filed  a  brief  amicus 
1  orallf .  and  the  TaliahaaHl  '* 
aaae.  ««  filed  a  brtaf  amlcua  cwiaa  aueeaaa- 
fiiUy  attack  Inf  tbe  Calif omla  atatma  pro- 
aliens   tnaUclM*   for   eltiaanshlp— 
Bt  oalf  Japansaa    from  aetlnc  as 
IB  tba  Padfle  vatara 
CUtfcrnU.    In  BaOway  Labor  Act  Utlpt- 
i »  w  Intarrenad  to  attack  tba  coottBoad 
hf  tba  Brotbcrbocd  of  Ptre- 


Ona  of  tba  taiyartant  tsauaa  determined 
durtac  tlia  IMT  tarm.  but  which  thus  (sr 
hi»  BOC  attraetad  much  public  notice,  was 
mmlvad  IB  tba  flbaplro  '^  and  Hoffman  ■• 
caaaa.  IkoM  CBHa  daetde  that  tbe  Oovcm- 
mant  auy  oaa.  m  criminal  proaacutUma. 
faeorda  laquirad  to  ba  kept  by  statute  or  by 
avproprlata  rscolatlon.  where  such  recorda 
rtfsta  to  transactions  in  which  the  dealer 
could  encaca  solely  by  virtue  of  a  llcansa 
ktad  under  the  statute:  and  a  claim  at 
ky  under  the  Compulsory  Tsatlmony 
Act  at  1M9.  or  nndar  tba  eonatttailfaBal 
prlTUafi  afBlnat  setf-lncrtmlnatloo.  I>  ns  bar 
to  socb  tMa. 

TTinas  atomanta  of  our  population,  al- 
fHrtiyH  fortunately  small  In  number,  who 
bara  ambrsccd  totalitarian  philosophies. 
Involved  the  Oovemment  in  much  lltl- 
with  which  tbe  oAce  of  the  SollcUor 
Oanaral  baa  baen  concerned.  Since  shortly 
VB-^ay.  vtMB  tba  FtaaldsBt  issued  s 
ttlon  dbraetlnf  tba  Attorney  Oen- 
sral  to  remove  dangerous  alien  enemies. 
avary  posstbla  legal  device  has  been  used  by 
allan  Oermana  fovad  to  have  been  Nazi  ad- 
ita.  to  loraataU  thla  ramoval  profram. 
habaaa  eorpoa  procaadlngs  ware  foU 
by  Maaa  iBjvnetloii  prooaadlnga  and. 
fbllnra  of  boCb.  new  procaadtnfa  wers 
Instituted  which  were  virtually  Indlstin- 
fulshable  from  thoac  prcvloualy  found  baae- 
laas.  Despite  a  refusal  of  tha  Supreme  Cotirt 
to  ranaw  tbaaa  casaa."  the  m 
Manad.  la  tba  DIatrlet  of  Columbia  t 
Jurladlctlons.  Conaaquantly  tba  Oovem- 
naot  was.  In  many  ways,  pleased  by  the 
M^nma  Court's  decision  to  consider  and 
•nally  dispose  of  the  claims  made  and  re- 
jected so  often  In  the  Inferior  Federal 
eoorta.  The  result  wae  that,  in  Ahrena  v. 
Clark  (9S5  V.  8.  IM)  the  Court  dismissed  a 
bbbaas  corpus  petition  filed  by  130  Oarmana 
OB  lortKUctlonal  grounda.  and.  on  the  same 
day.  went  on  to  suatata,  «a  lu  merlu,  the 
validity  of  the  e«e<uUea  removal  action 
under  tbe  Allen  Enemy  Act." 

Wa  hava  bad  eases  tnvotvinf  tbe  Commu- 
nist pgQblam  la  vartoos  toras.  The  quea- 
tloa  aa  to  tba  validity  of  the  anti-Commu- 
Bbd  attdavtt  provision  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  the 
flrat  caae  in  which  that  question  arose,  tha 
union  had  not  compiled  with  the  informa- 
tlOBBi  taqulremenU  of  tbe  statute,  and  the 
•oatalned  tbalr  constitutionality 
reaching  tba  validity  of  tba 
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toalat  aAdavlt  requirement.  Two  cases" 
presenting  the  latter  question  came 
tba  court  this  term.  The  first  was 
for  argument  In  January,  but  tha 
court  aadared  the  case  postponad.  attae- 
queatly  both  cases  were  postponad  afala  on 
tba  raquest  of  counssL  The  wisdom  of  the 
proTlalon.  and  the  language  In  which  It 
should  be  ststed.  If  adopted,  is  still  being 
debated  by  Congress. 

Tba  eonnetkm  of  Maraaal  ■  for  concealing 
hU  membership  tn  the  Commualat  Party 
from  the  State  Department  waa  aflrmad 
twice,  after  two  arguments,  by  s  four -to- four 
division.  The  conviction  of  Oerhart  Baler  " 
for  contempt  of  Congraaa  was  also  argued. 
Although  I  must,  tn  all  modesty,  disclaim 
any  connection,  the  fact  Is  that  after  my 
argtunent  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt  he  fled  the 
country,  forfeiting  his  ball  In  that  snd  other 
cases.  We  then  suggested  that  the  court 
dismiss  his  petition  for  certiorari,  leaving  his 
conviction  and  sentence  «tand.  We  also 
suggested  thst  Elsler's  petition,  subsequent- 
ly filed,  to  review  his  conviction  for  making 
falsa  sutamenu  to  the  State  Department  be 
denied,  leaving  that  sentence  stand  against 
him.  The  Supreme  Court  last  Monday.  June 
27.  ISKO.  decided  to  remove  the  contempt 
case  from  the  docket,  without  decision  at 
this  time.  The  Court  denied  the  petition 
for  certiorari  m  the  other  case. 

Tbe  last  two  terms  witnessed  other  Im- 
portant matters,  such  and  the  Church  and 
Splegsi  eatatc-tax  cases.'*  the  decision  con- 
struing the  prohibition  against  poUtlcal  con- 
tributions by  labor  unloru  In  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  as  not  applying  to  a  labor-union  pub- 
lication (S  decision  which  msde  It  unneces- 
sary for  the  Court  to  decide  whether  the 
statutory  provision  was  unconstitutional  > ." 
the  so-called  overtime  on  overtime  case  un- 
der the  Pslr  Labor  Standards  Act.»  and  a 
recent  decision  In  the  field  of  administrative 
law  that  oral  argument  was  not  sn  Inex- 
orable requirement  In  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial proceedings.-' 

Last  week,  at  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  Pourth  Circuit,  meeting  In  AahevlUe. 
K.  C.  I  spoke  on  t^  subject  of  habeas 
corpus  and  extraterritoriality,  and  described 
the  habeas  corpvis  cases  which.  In  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  In  tha  lower  Federal  courts. 
are  ralatng  tba  q;uestlon  ss  to  the  rights  of 
aliana  aad  cttlBHM  tried  by  American  co\irts 
or  military  commissions  sitting  In  occupied 
territory  In  Germany  and  In  Japan.  In  re- 
stating here  some  or  the  things  I  said  last 
wef-k.  It  should  be  noted  that  In  October 
1947.  the  motion  of  General  liilch — a  German 
war  criminal — for  leave  to  file  an  original 
petition  for  a  writ  was  dented  by  an  equally 
divided  court."  The  Chief  Justice,  and  Jus- 
tices Reed.  Frankfurter,  and  Burton  did  not 
expreaaly  indicate  why  they  thought  leave 
to  file  should  be  denied,  but  preaumably  It 
was  their  view  that,  as  In  the  case  of  ths 
Americans  detained  abroad,  the  Supreme 
Court  wss  without  Jurisdiction.  Justice 
^ff^^mrmt  (X\d  not  participate  because  of  bis 
eoaaactlon  with  the  great  trial  at  Nuremberg. 
Justices  Black.  Douglas.  Mxirphy.  and  Rut- 
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ledge  announced  the  view  that  "the  petition 
should  be  set  for  hearing  on  tbe  quaatloa  e< 
the  Jurladlctlon  of  thu  Court."  For  Juatlcaa 
Black.  Douglas,  and  Rutledge  this  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  change  in  opinion  from 
their  position  of  ths  previous  year — on  tha 
denial  of  habeas  corpus  petitions  filed  by 
seven  American  cltlxens — that  relief  must  be 
sought.  If  at  all,  In  the  approprUte  district 
court. 

Since  October  1»47,  when  Mllchs  petition 
was  denied,  some  300  German  war  crimi- 
nals— tried  by  varloxis  types  of  wsu-  crimes 
tnbUBlda — have  followed  him  tn  directly 
lirfltlMlIng  the  Supreme  Court  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  4  to  4  division  of 
the  Court  on  the  Milch  petition  has  become 
standard  and  has  nuurked  the  pattern  for  the 
disposition  of  almost  all  of  the  subsequent 
cases.  Pour  of  the  Justices  have  InsUted 
that  the  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  of  sucb 
original  petitions,  and  four  desire  that  argu- 
ment be  had  to  setUe  that  question  for  all 
time,  and  what  remedy.  If  any.  the  petitioner 
has.  The  Court  hss  never  undertaken  to 
determine  a  German  war  criminal's  petition 
on  the  merits.™ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  original 
petitions  for  habeas  corpus  filed  In  that 
Coxirt  by  American  nationals  and  by  alien 
enemies  held  abroad,  but  It  has  not  yet 
given  tba  aaawer  to  the  question  whether 
such  Aiaarfcana  or  enemy  war  criminals  can 
have  recourse  to  any  lower  Federal  court  in 
the  United  States.  However,  the  Courfs 
opinion  In  Ahrens  v.  Clark,  nipra,  decided 
Just  a  year  ago.  bears  upon  that  problem 
and  reveals  at  least  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  must  be  weighed  In  the  balance. 
The  opinion  In  that  case  expressly  lesves 
open — by  way  of  a  signlflrsnt  footnote — tha 
"question  of  what  procaas.  If  any,  a  person 
confined  In  an  area  not  subject  to  the  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  of  any  district  court  may  employ  to 
assert  Federal  rights." 

In  Decambar  of  last  year  ( 1946) .  the  prob- 
lem of  habeaa  carpus  and  extraterritoriality 
came  to  the  front  again  In  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  war  crlmlnala.  but  against  a  strik- 
ing International  background  which  domi- 
nated all  the  action.  This  was  the  well- 
known  case  of  Hirota  against  MacArthur." 
The  petlUoners  were  11  high  Japanese  ofll- 
clals  and  military  men  who  bad  been  con- 
victed by  the  International  Military  Tribunal 
for  the  Far  last — the  far-eastern  snalog 
of  the  Nuremberg  tribunal — after  a  lengthy 
trial,  of  various  war  crimes:  crimes  against 
peace,  conventional  war  crimes,  and  crlmaa 
agalnat  humanity  Including  murder.  Sooia 
had  been  sentenced  to  death,  others  to  lm> 
prlaonmaat  for  llf s  or  a  term  of  years.  They 
ware  Imprlaeaed  In  Tokyo  by  Gen.  Walton 
Walker,  an  American  Army  general,  who  was 
holding  them  pursuant  to  the  direction  of 
General  MacArthur  as  supreme  rommandar 
for  the  Allied  Powers  In  Japan.  In  aeeord- 
ance  with  the  sentence  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal.  The  respondents  named 
were  Generals  MacArthur  and  Walker,  who 
were  In  Tokyo,  and  General  Bradley.  Chief 
of  Staff;  Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal;  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall.  who  were  In 
Waahington. 

When  the  petitions  were  presented,  the 
Court  took  the  unusual  step  of  setting  them 
for  argument.  The  four  Justices  (the  Chief 
Justice.  Justices  Reed.  Frankfurter,  and  Bur- 
ton) who  had  contlnuotialy  held  that  tha 
Supreme  Court  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider original  petitions  by  persons  detained 
in  Garmany.  whether  German  war  criminals 
or  Amarlcana  accused  of  other  offenses,  de- 
clared that  in  their  opinion  there  was  tba 
lack  of  Jurladlctlon  In   the  Japan  eaa 


**  (Many  of  theae  par  curiam  daclaiona  ara 
cited  in  Justice  Jackson's  statement  on  tba 
Japan sas  war  criminal  cases.  335  U.  S.  876: 
there  have  also  been  several  later  decisions.) 
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In  an  unprecedented  and  most  can- 
did statement,  Justice  Jacks<^  announced 
tbat  he  vrould  break  tbe  deadlock  which  ex- 
lated  In  the  German  cases  by  voting  for  a 
bearing  in  the  Par  Eastern  matter  In  which 
be  fHt  no  legal  dlaqualLficatlon.  but  added 
the  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  participate  in  the  final  decision  As 
It  turned  out,  this  hope  wss  fulfilled  The 
argtunent  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  was 
made  by  a  number  of  American  lawyers,  most 
of  whom  bad  been  Sown  by  the  Army  from 
Tokyo  for  that  purpoae. 

Two  major  laaoea  were  presented  to  tbe 
Court  m  the  Jbpanaae  war  criminals  proceed- 
iBg.  Tba  Brst  waa,  at  eooraa.  tba  same  Issue 
tMMrti  bad  been  BWWXad  1b  the  German 
caaaa:  whether  the  Supreme  Court  has  Juris- 
diction under  Its  original  or  appellate  ]\rris- 
dlctloo  to  laaaa  a  w;it  of  habeas  corpus  on 
of  tbsBa  allJn  enemies  detained  In 
In  Its  flnal  decision  the  Court  found 
Ik  uBnecaasary  to  paaa  upon  that  point  be- 
aaoaa  it  waa  parauadad  that,  even  if  general 
JurladteUfOB  ta  lasua  tba  writ  existed,  the  In- 
tamatVial  ndtore  erf  tbe  tribunal  which  had 
tried  and  sentenced  the  petitioners  foreclosed 
any  relief  In  our  courts.  Tbe  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  tbe  Far  East  was  not, 
tba  Court  found,  "a  tribunal  of  the  United 
States"  and  and  therefore  the  courts  of  tha 
have  no  power  or  authority  to 
,  to  iArm.  set  aside,  or  ann  ul  the  J\idK- 
BMBta  and  aantaaaaa.  The  four  Justices  who 
bad  prenouaiy  ladleated  their  belief  tbat 
the  Court  lacked  general  Jurisdiction  of  sucb 
petitions  for  an  original  writ  Joined  in  this 
disposition  on  the  melts  as  did  Justice  Black, 
concurred  in  the  result  for 
ataited  in  an  opmloa,  which  ha 
baaded  down  last  Mondsy.  June  37.  Jua- 
tloa  RuUedge  reaerved  his  vote.  Justice 
Murphy  dissented  without  opinion,  and  Jua- 
tice  Jaciccon  took  no  part  In  the  final  de- 
cision. 

AUbotigh  I  bava  bald  oAoe  for  almost  3 
years,  I  am  as  mueb  IwiprMii  il  today  as  I  waa 
dosing  the  suaomer  and  faU  ot  1947  with  the 
Aaaacter  of  tbe  role  played  by  lawyers  In 
tha  Federal  Government.  In  the  routine 
matters  that  come  over  my  desk  every  day — 
petltloos  for  writs  of  certiorari,  briefs  In  op- 
position to  petitions  filed  by  others,  briefs 
on  the  merits  of  pending  cases,  requests  from 
various  departments  and  agencies  for  au- 
thority to  file  petitions  for  certiorari,  to  take 
appeals,  and  for  authority  to  allow  judgmenta 
and  decrees  of  trial  and  appellate  cotvts  to 
become  final  without  application  for  review 
by  a  higher  tribunal — in  this  routine.  I  am 
amaaed.  again  and  again,  as  I  have  stated  at 
every  opporttxnity.  by  the  amount  of  care  and 
consideration  given  to  each  case,  no  nuttter 
how  relatively  unimportant  in  the 
scheme  of  things. 

I  have  foobd  that,  although  saeb  mat- 
ters are  oar  dally  grist,  they  have  not  ceaaed 
to  be  matters  of  great  tznportance  to  tboae  en- , 
trusted  with  them,  because  It  Is  recognlBBd 
that  each  Involves  the  liberties  or  propertlaa 
of  human  beings  and  that,  in  our  society. 
the  individual  and  his  welfare  Is  of  vital 
ooDcem  to  the  Qavenunaat. 

Quite  reoentl7,  fbr  aaaam/tm.  a  question  was 
submitted  to  me  for  decision  whtab.  wbUe  of 
some  consequence  In  the  admlnlstiatkai  of 
a  particular  statute — the  Soil  Conservation 
Act — cast  no  great  shadows  on  our  national 
life.  Nevertheless,  I  had  placed  before  me  a 
recommendation  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  alx  memoranda  written  by  at- 
tamtjii  In  the  ClatiBa  Dtrlalaa  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  espiaairiBV  earlous  views, 
and  memoranda  from  aacb  at  two  members  of 
my  own  staff.  Tbla  (Muueduie  is  typical  snd 
la  Indicative  of  the  care  and  consideration 
which  ia  given  to  each  problem.  And  I  ask 
your  tndalganoa  to  allow  me  to  repeat  what 
some  of  you  have  beard  me  say  before:  ques- 
tions afieetiBg  the  punish  mant  of  a  person 
convicted  of  crime,  touching  the  rights  of  a 


poor  and  obscure  widow  ap^riylng  for  social 
security  benefits,  or  ooacaiBlag  tba  rights  of 
a  single  sailor  ordered  deported  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  ImmlgratlOQ  laws,  are  de- 
beted  by  attorneys  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  a  vigor  and  eamestnesa  tbat  be- 
speak AttcnMf  Cianaral  Tom  C.  ClaaK^  an- 

Oovemment  acts  fatrty  aatf  baaaatty  toward 
an  of  Its  people. 

I  have  found  that  Government  lawyers, 
generally,  are  more  Interested  In  arriving  at 
exact  JtKtlee,  with  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  equities  Involved,  than  In  making  a  rec- 
ord based  on  a  won-and-lost  count  of 
at  the  leas  f  ortoaste  persons 

hav:  been  braotwad  may  ever  know 
at  the  time  and  effort  and  talent  eacpended 
In  their  behalf  by  lasrycrs  tbey  never  beard 
of  and  whose  services  they  could  not  employ, 
but  It  Is  a  fine  and  great  thing  for  thoaa  doee 
to  Government  procedure  to  know  that  tbe 
word  "Justice"  has  vitality  and  maa^ag.  that 
It  Is  alive  and  active,  and  tbat  ft  gidtfes  cxur 
Judgments  and  tempers  our  actions.  I  am, 
with  this  experience,  prouder  of  my  pro- 
ttmitxi  than  I  have  ever  been  before,  and 
prouder  of  my  Government. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you.  therefore,  tn  more 
specific  tenaa,  ao^MtMac  aboot  what  may 
be  called  the  naomtmmmf  nia  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lawyer.  Tlaa  facta  are  taken,  only 
because  I  am  familiar  with  them,  from  the 
(jovemmenfs  relations  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  Government  lawyers  who  practice 
before  other  courts  could  undoubtedly  tell 
you  much  the  same  tale.  Indeed,  In  aome 
respects  our  activities  do  not  greatly  differ 
oi  private  practltlaDaea  wbo  taica 
aertaualy  tba  tact  ttiat  an  attor- 
Is  an  officer  of  the  oofirt.  Bat  In  tbe 
aatore  of  tbe  real  world  of  {vlvate  practice — 
a  world  in  wMch  I  lived  for  many  years — 
ttiere  are  llaUtatioaa  on  the  attorney  which 
deny  him  the  semi  Judicial  or  nanadvexMory 
role  which  Is  the  unique  aspect  of  the  practlea 
of  Government  law. 

The  nature  of  the  SuprenM  OD«vt*s 
diction  is  such  that  It  affords  apeda 
tunities  to  practitioners  before  it  to  serve  tha 
Court,  and  through  the  Court,  the  entire 
Natioa.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  caaea 
decided  by  the  Supren>e  Court  are  caees  tbe 
aflsumption  of  Jvtrisdlction  over  which  Is  en- 
tirely dlso-etlonary  with  that  Court.  Thla 
was  not  alws]^  true;  the  discretionary  review 
Jurisdiction  exercised  through  tba  statutory 
writ  of  certiorari  was  greatly  e^Mmded  In 
1925  by  rmigiaai.  taa  ardar  to  reduce  tbe 
burdens  of  tba  Cbort  aad  ttas  ensure  more 
deliberate  Judgments  on  matters  which  are 
of  the  highest  national  Importanoe. 

It  waa  found  neceaaary  to  put  Into  tba 
\at  tbe  Court  tba  puwti  to  dJscrlialnate 
tba  caaaa  lawaatiil  to  It  for  ravtev. 
and  to  enable  K  to  weed  out  these  caaea 
which,  or  a  ooapamttwa  aeale.  do  not  dnnand 
ly  and  constdemtlon  of  our  highest 
Tbe  grant  at  tbat  power,  however, 
has  not  sufficed  to  make  tbe  task  of  a  So- 
preme  Court  Joatlee  an  easy  one:  tbe  in- 
at  govammeotal  powers  and 
|i'""iiB  ot  life  have 
kept  the  Court's  docket  large. 

Quite  recently,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
noted  that  "a  Federal  court  can  always  call 
on  law  officers  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
as  amlci."^  Tbe  Supreme  Court  Itself  does 
this  on  occasion  and,  at  this  last  term  of 
Court,  the  Government  waa  Invited  to.  and 
did.  file  an  amlena  brief  on  a  qoestlon  of  In- 
tergovernmental immunity  from  tax.  In 
that  caae,  we  took  the  position,  which  the 
Court  stistained.  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
could  constitutionally  tax  tbe  gross  income 
of  a  lessee  of  lands  of  restricted  Indians  who 
are.  In  a  sense,  wards  of  the  Pedoral  Govern- 


ment." Slmflarly.  when  tbe  Coxxrt,  follow- 
ing a  practice  preaerlbed  by  statute,  notified 
the  Attorney  General  tiiat  tbe  validity  of  an 
act  of  (Dongreaa,  conferring  on  Ote  Federal 
JtKisdlctlon  ovar  aolta  ba> 
of  the  District  at  CataaMa 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  had 
It  liito  question  in  a  ease  before 
It.  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  a  txief 
and  argued  orally  In  support  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  act.  Although  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  direct  interest  In  the  paitlcular 
litigation,  we  were  Interested  In  stistalnias 
what  we  deemed  to  be  a  salutary  rem'^vrj  of 
an  unfair  tfaerlmlnation  against  the  eltlzena 
at  the  OMarlet  at  OoliBBbla  who  had  thereto- 
fore been  demed  tbe  aaaia  aeceas  to  the  im- 
partial Federal  Judiciary  as  was  available  to 
cltlaena  of  the  States  proper.* 

Apart  from  specilV:  invitations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  In  a  caae  aa  amlena 
aulae.  the  Court,  through  Ita  standing  rulca. 
permits  the  Govansaaant  to  file  socb  lariets 
when  they  are  apoaaored  by  tbe  Solicitor 
Cjenoral.  Tbe  same  privilege  la  extended 
to  States  and  their  political  subdivlstona.  but 
others  wtio  wish  to  file  amicus  briefs  are 
required  to  secme  tbe  wxtttaa  ooaacnt  of  tba 
parties  to  the  case.**  P«Rniaait  to  this  rule, 
tba  Ooeamment.  aaab  fear,  participates  in  a 
subataatlal  nuitfbar  oC  caaaa  In  which  it  la 
tx>t  a  formal  party  but  In  which  It  has  an 
Interest. 

In  more  than  one  caae  during  the  last  8 
years.*  I  have  Aled  kriefs  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Securities  aad  BKbaa^  Commla^cxi,  In  caaea 
raising  questions  wltb  respect  to  tbe  admln- 
iatratiini  ot  tba  bankr^icy  lawa.  Tbe  Va- 
tlonal  Labor  Briattaaa  Baaad  *■  aad  tbe  Fed- 
eral JHrwat  OoBMBiaaton,"  toe.  baea  baen  suffi- 
ciently concerned  with  caaea  to  which  tbey 
were  not  parties  as  to  Justify  govemmentid 
participation.  In  each  of  theae  cases  deUcate 
and  difficult  questiona  were  lalsed  aa  to  tba 
rwlatkmsMp  between  Pedaral  and  Stato 
antborttles.  and  it  beeanaa  ay  duty  to  aaa 
to  It  tbat  the  views  of  tba  liitanalad  Ooeera- 
ment  agencies  were  presented  to  the  Court. 

An  iUustratlon  of  the  fact  that  the  Gor- 
emment  lawyer's  position  Is  not  always  dic- 
tated by  the  Intereeta  at  the  Government's 
pocketbock  is  tbe  rale  nlaji.d  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  justice  in  Ke»me4§  v.  Mlai  Jf aao« 
Co."    That  caae  InvoNed  employee  dabna  to 
rights  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standwds  Act. 
Tbe  employer  involved  was  a  cost-plas  con- 
tractor, and  the  United  States  woald  be  llabto 
for  any  Judgnaent  entered  agalnat  tbe  em- 
ployer.    Despite   this,   and   dtmpttt  tbe   fact 
that  the  Departiaant  of  tbe  Anay  waa  of  tbe 
view  that  tba  ampkaytr'a  patHbai  bad  merit, 
tbe  nipsilaiaat  at  AaMaa  aa^pxtod   tba 
petltloatoc^  emftofoea.  tm  tba  Bapartment 

Departaaaat  oc  Latior.  at  eainaclng  tbe  Pair 
Labor  Staadaada  Act.  In  our  brief  amlcua. 
we  told  the  Ocurt  tbat — 

"The  Department  of  tbe  Army  Is  ot  tba 
Tlrw  tbas  aa^madent's  position  baa  merit 
far  tba  Baaaaaa  art  forth  m  the  brief  tlied 
by  raqpoadent.  Tbe  Army  Is  coaavaad  with 
tbe  gnat  cost  to  which  the  GiniMiiiiiaiit  will 
be  sabiacted  If  the  numerous  suits  akin  to 
this  are  loat,  or  even  If  it  must  bear  tbe  coat 


B  OnivfTsal  Oil  Co.  T.  Boot  BJg.  Co.  (338 
U.  S.  575,  581). 


*■  Oklahomm  Tax  Commission  v.  The  Te 
Co.  1336  U   S.  332). 

"NationtU  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  v.  Tide- 
water Transfer  Co.,  No.  39,  October  term, 
1948.  decided  June  30.   1949. 

"  Rule  37,  paragraph  9  of  the  Rulea  of  tba 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stataa. 

"K.  g..  Leiman  v.  Gu-ttman  (336  U.  8  1); 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  v.  Becker,  No.  743, 
October  term,  1848. 

"La  Croem  THephont  Corp  v.  Wiscon^n 
Employment  Relations  Board  (338  C.  S    18). 

"  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  v.  Grand' 
m^dm  (385  U   S.  868). 

•334  U.  S    349. 
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•     •     *    w  emnnot  r«- 
I M  eontroUlnf  In  Um  Intar- 
,  «<  tm  taipartant  rtcutetory  atetat* 
li  tiM  tfvty  at  Um  OnTMnmrnat  tc  m- 
Tba  Xtapartmcnt  of  JusUe*  and  Um 
•atf   ■ovr   Aitminlctrator   tk»v*   oon< 
staUnUy  r«ffnrtf«d  Umm  cosUplai  coattwtors 
M  subjact  to  Um  Patr  Labor  BUMntmrdm  Act." 
In  anoUiOT  eaa«  *  InvolTlnc  suit*  ao^nn 
Oo?«niaMnt  eoat-plua  contxmeXan,  tb«  De- 
pMtmint  of  JvmOm  ta  tta«  dlsuict  court  wm 
a  party  oa  tb«  marlt*  In  wipport  of  tht  con- 
tractor tfalift  tba  cmployeaa.   The  only  imim 
la  tta  OMM  wlMB  It  cam*  to  tba  Supreme 
Ooart.  howawar.  was  wbettocr  Um  amploTaa 
bATt  bc«n  allowad  to  appaal  In  forma 
Tbla  InvolTad  tba  cooatruetkm  of 
th«  In  fonn«  pauperis  statute,  which  Is  de- 
■«^T>^H  to  etMble  poor  persons  to  take  their 
caeaa  to  the  appellate  courts  even   though 
th«7  lack  tba  monay  to  pay  the  coste  of  tp- 
paal.     AlthJfOgh  ttaa  Oovemment  was  flnan- 
ctally  luliiaatad  tn  the  case.  «•  filed  a  brief 
unleia  wbleU  iHanwaail  Impartially  a  num- 
ber of  qxmtUomm  as  to  the  m— nliit  of  the 
in  forma  paoparla  statute,  in  aooH  of  which 
wa   aopportad    the   employaea'    poattlon.    In 
■oiD«  the  contractor's   poaltlon.   and   as   to 
otban  merely  set  forth  the  authorUlec  and 
for  the  information  oC  the  Court. 
brief  prompted  counsel  for  one  of  the 
to  state  to  the  CXnirt  that  he  had 
MD  a  brief  like  that  In  all  of  hla  lefml 
exparlance.  and  that  It  wasn't  his  Idea  of 
how  to  write  a  brief  st  sll.     Wbethar  or  not 
what  we  filed  was  a  brief,  we  were  pleaeed 
tlM  Court's  opinion  approvad  what  we 


One  of  tJM  Boal  dtSaalt  sltt»tlons  for  the 
Solicitor  OciMral  avlMa  tram  differing  Inter- 
pt«catlaaa  oT  stettttas.  instancce  where  the 
tnlsieate  of  the  rederal  agencies  Involved  are 
in  sharp  eoBfllet.  A  fsmlllsr  esMBpl*  falataa 
to  the  enfoeua— sat  by  the  Dsyartaait  of 
Labor  of  the  prorlslons  of  the  ralr  Labor 
Act  wbara  work  Is  being  done  for 
of  tba  Ocvwmment  by  cost-plus 
Tba  loagBbaranaa  eaaa  Involv- 
aad  ttaa  case  of 
Co.  have 
iB  boUt  ot  these  conti 
tha  Solicitor  General  was  required.  In  the 
preeenee  of  conflicting  views  of  Ite  agenctee. 
to  dataimlne  what  poelUon  the  OovenuDcnt 
ta  tba  dupreme  Court.  In  the 
Co.  V.  CoKfieli  (33S 
U.  a.  tTT)  w*  filed  a  bffttf  mbIcus  urftag 
Ooort  to  raveraa  a  )ad|BMat  boldlag 
the  Pair  Latar  Slaadards  Act  appitag  to 
done  on  aiat  laaaad  military  baaa  ta  Bot- 
muda.  and  UMt  employees  of  American  con- 
entltled  to  overtuna  pay  in 
with  the  pioflaioaa  of  the  act. 
But  In  th<>  caaa  of  FoUf  Bra.  v.  rUardo  ( 336 
U  S.  Ml  (daeldad  Mar.  7.  1949)  >  we  sp- 
tba  AfSiy  ooat-plus  contractor* 
argnad  that  the  8- hour  law 
does  not  apply  to  work  done  for  the  Dntted 
Stataa  ta  Iraq  and  Iran  The  Supreme  Court 
the  finding  as  to  the  Iraaed 
tn  Bermuda  oa  tba  difference  In  Ian- 
between  tba  ^boor  law  and  the  Fair 
Stendarda  Act.  Too  iMf  appraeiata 
a  hai'd  tinM  the  HuHallOi  OaaaM 
■  b*  iiptmati  0o  ao« 
wttb  aaab  otbv.  aad  aa^  la  eartala  tbat  tta 
ptMttV^w  Is  tha  one  that  truly  repreaenU  the 
pubUc  lataraat. 

Tba  aubjaet  ot  the  Oovemment  as  amicus 
IfiMla  MM  to  mentloo  again  the  racial  re- 
stricUva  oovanant  casaa.**  We  told  the  ^- 
Oourt  la  ow  brtaf  that  tha  Pedval 
altboogb  not  a  party,  took  part 
^oUi  by  way  o<  brlaf  ac«1  oral  argument  be- 


TlM  radaral  Ooearaaaent  has  a  special  ra. 
ly  for  tba  protaetion  of  the  funda. 


-"AdkifU  V   DK^ont  Co.  (33S  C  S  atl) 

» SKelUv  V    Kr^tmer   (Sfi4  U    8.   1);  MMr4 


BWBtal  eivU  rights  guaranteed  to  the  people 
by  the  CiJSMtllulliiii  and  laws  of  the  United 
Stetes." 

Our  brief  stated: 

erty  ar«  at  eamparattT^y  laoant  erlglB.     U 

limited  In  nxunber.  and  confined  to  Insignifi- 
cant areas,  they  would  not  have  been  of  such 
public  importance.  But  they  have  already 
expanded  In  large  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
They  are  reapotMlNa  for  the  creation  of  Iso- 
lated areas  in  which  overcrowctad  racial  ml- 
norltlaa  ars  confined,  and  In  vMcb  living 
■taadUy  worsanad.  The  ave- 
of  eaeapa  ara  being  aarrowed  and  re- 
duced. As  to  the  people  ao  trapped,  there  is 
no  life  m  the  accepted  sanaa  of  tha  word; 
liberty  Is  a  mockery,  and  the  right  to  pursue 
hspplneas  a  phrase  without  meaning,  empty 
of  hope  and  reality.  This  situation  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  mutual  tol- 
erance and  respect  for  the  dignity  and  rlghte 
of  the  Indlvldxxal  which  give  vltellty  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  The  time  has  come 
to  destroy  these  evils  which  threaten  the 
safety  of  our  free  institutions." 

What  we  eoDcalve  to  be  the  Oovemment  s 
duty  to  the  Court  and  to  the  public  is  per- 
formed not  only  through  the  device  of  amlcxis 
ctirlae.  but  also  through  methods  tn  which 
the  casee  are  presented. 

A  striking  example,  before  my  time,  la  tha 
case  m  which  the  United  States  proaactitad 
osM  Cramer  for  treason."  The  case  was 
argned  before  the  Supreme  Court  In  March 
of  1»44.  with  the  then  Sotldtcr  General. 
Charlaa  Pahy.  repreaantlng  the  United  States. 
and  Mr.  (now  judge)  Harold  R.  Medina,  rep- 
leaaiiling  tba  defendant  as  assigned  couna^ 
It  ^*— "»*  apparent  that  a  most  dllBealt 
question  vss  presented  by  the  case:  Whether 
an  overt  act  sufllclent  to  support  a  conviction 
for  traaaon  could  be  merely  a  step.  Innocent 
In  Itself,  taken  in  execution  of  the  traitorous 
design,  or  whether  the  overt  act  must  itself 
manlfttt  a  otsbMl  tataatlon  anc*  tend 
toward  the  aeeMBpUitaMBt  of  the  criminal 
ob]ect.  In  addition,  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  rule  requiring  two  witnesses  to  the 
Ofvart  act  was  mooted. 

Two  months  after  the  first  argument,  the 
Court  entered  an  order  directing  reargu- 
ment  of  tba  caoaa.  and  aaklng  for  dlseua- 
sion  ot  spadflc  quaattona  by  eouaaal.  Tba 
GotaraaMat  laapuiiilsif  by  submitting  a 
sattaa  of  staMlaa  eovartag  aiore  than  too 
pa«M.  la  addttlriii  to  its  brtaf 
Isgal  and  hlatorlcal  analyaae 
at  the  request  of  the  then  Solicitor  General. 
In  the  main  by  persons  not  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  believed  to 
be  fully  qualified  by  ttatatas  aad  experlaaea 
tn  tha  reapective  flaMa  mattg^mti  to  tham. 
The  eaparta  whoas  services  were  enlisted  for 
this  project  ware  the  chief  of  the  Foreign 
Law  Section  of  tha  Law  Library  of  Ooograsa. 
a  rsaearch  assistant  In  that  section .  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  of  Canon  Law  at  Catholic 
Unlvaratty,  who  was  honorary  consultant  in 
canon  law  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
an  asaodata  pralaMar  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  WlBOOMla.  Tba  GovamaMnt  steted 
to  the  Court.  In  submitting  these  stiullee. 
that— 

"The  authors  of  the  appaatftaaa  were  re- 
quested to  avoid  argumentaU^ra  support  of 
any  particular  position,  and  to  select  ma- 
terial for  Inclusion  or  exclitalon  solely  on  the 
basis  of  Ite  reiubtllty  and  lU  ralevance  to 
the  quaatlons  under  ravlaw  by  tha  Court. 
At  tha  saBM  time  we  hava  raoognlaad  tbat  the 
taiil  9t  iatall^aaUy  selecUng  material  for 
tbaaa  atudlaa  tnarltably  Involvaa  a  factor  of 
personal  Judgment  on  the  part  of  authors 
of  the  studlee.  and.  further  that  such  studies 
would  lose  much  of  their  value  If  the  views 
of  ths  suthors  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
material  with  which  they  have  dealt  ware 
•Umlnated.     ConsequenUy.  we  have  chosen 


to  present  the  studies  to  the  Court  In  the 
form  In  which  they  were  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  us,  and  we  offer  them  as  eonstltut- 
lag  In  our  Judgment  a  fair,  dispassionate 
and  Informative  analysis  of  the  history  of 
the  law  of  treason.  In  so  offering  them  we 
do  not  In  any  way  sssume  responsibility  for, 
or  necessarily  agree  with,  all  the  Inferences 
drawn  or  the  conclusions  expressed  by  tha 
authors." 

In  reversing  Cramer's  conviction,  the  Court 
took  occaalon  to  conunent  on  the  oaaterlala 
submitted  to  It  by  counsel.  Through  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson.  It  said  of  the  quesUons 
which  It  had  ordered  discussed  (335  U.  S.  at 
8,  note  9 )  : 

"Counsel  for  petitioner,  although  assigned 
by  the  trial  court,  has  raapanrtsfl  with  ex- 
tended reeearches.  Tha  Solicitor  General 
engaged  scholars  not  otherwise  Involved  In 
c(»duct  of  the  case  to  collect  and  Impartially 
to  sun,nuu-lxe  stetutes,  decisions,  and  teste 
from  Roouui  continental  and  Canon  law.  aa 
wtiX  as  froaa  BagUah,  colonial,  and  American 
gwrees.  The  part  of  the  study  dealing 
American  materials  has  been  mada 
available  through  publication  In  56  Howard 
Law  Review  2M.  et  seq.  Coxinael  have  light- 
ened our  burden  of  examlnaUon  of  the  con- 
aldarabla  accumulation  of  historical  ma- 
tartaM." 

Of  laaaar  iiiagiiinii^  but  undoubtedly  of 
•ooaldarabia  haip  to  tba  Court,  was  the  sub- 
ilon  by  the  Government,  at  this  last 
of  a  documentary  appendix  In  tha  caasa 
In  which  Japanese  war  criminals  sought  re- 
view of  the  Judgmente  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  Bast.**  Tba 
Government  there  aiaHa  available  to  the 
Ooort  and  to  the  pattttoaan  the  texte  of 
such  documente  as  the  Potsdam  Proclama- 
tion, the  Instrument  of  Surrender,  the  Char- 
ter of  the  International  Military  Tribunal 
for  tba  Far  Bast,  and  the  Directive  to  tha 
Saptwaa  OoowMnder  for  the  Allied  Puwaia. 

"The  most  unxisual  nonadversary  role  of 
the  Oovemment  is.  I  believe,  cases  tn  which 

ous  raaaona.  eoafiHilana  of  error  by  private 
counsel  are  extremely  rare  But  the  Oov- 
emaMnt.  whenever  convinced  that  an  In- 
jQBtlee  hae  been  done.  Informs  the  Court 
of  Ite  view  and  Joins  In  the  application  for 
relief 

One  of  our  moat  eminent  Patfaral  coxirt 
of  appeals  Jtidgaa  li  aald  to  have  remarked 
that  "It  ta  bad  enough  to  be  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  hot  111  be  damned  If  I 
win  be  reversed  by  the  Solicitor  General." 
That  is  an  undarstantfahia  reaction,  but.  I 
think,  subject  to  aoaaa  naalincatlon.  because 
tba  ftsurttmt  Court  la  free  to  accept  or  reject 
tha  Oofammmt's  views. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  years  ago.  a  Junior 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Solicitor  General. 
now  a  profesaor  of  law  at  tha  Harvard  Law 
School,  made  hla  maiden  appearance  before 
the  Court  instructed  to  confeaa  error  on 
behalf  of  the  Govemmant.  He  made  every 
effort  to  pcraoada  tbe  Court  of  the  error  of 
the  Government'!  waya.  but  he  failed.**  He 
took  the  poaltlon.  thereafter,  that  he  could 
not  loae  a  case  even  when  he  tried. 

During  my  first  few  months  as  SoUcltar 
General,  a  case  came  Into  the  ofllce  which 
Involved  tha  validity  of  a  deporteUon  order. 
The  clrcumstancea  were  these:  an  alien  had 
entered  the  United  Stataa  legally 
in^  the  war.  he  had  shipped  aa  a 
an  Amarlcan  ship  bound  from  Los  Angelea 
to  Ifaw  York.  After  paMing  through  tha 
Panama  Canal,  tba  abtp  waa  torpadoad.  The 
alien  sesmsa  waa  raamad  and  taken  to 
Hahana.  Cuba,  wbara  ba  waa  cared  for  by  tba 
Aaarlean  consul  until,  about  a  week  later. 
ba  was  returned  to  the  United  Stetaa. 
Within  5  years  of  his  return,  he  was  ooa- 


•  O-siatfr  V.  V.  S.  (3M  U.  8. 1). 


•Hxrotm  v    JTacArtAar  (S9«  U    S.). 

•  Weber  r.  United  States  (SIS  U.  S.  TTT). 
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of  a  crfrne  Involving  moral  ttirpltud*. 
tbe  law.  conviction  of  such  a  crime 
within  S  years  of  an  alien's  entry  Is  ground 
for  depcrtetloe  and.  hence,  the  question  was 
the  alien's  return  to  the  United 
after  hit  resrue  cr.n<tltuted  an  entry. 
1  of  appeaia  relvln?  on  some 
In  previous  Sviprenie  Ccurt 
held  that  this  r*rum  was  an 
entry,  but  we  became  convtnc*Kl  that  there 
was  no  real  Justification  for  *.bls  view  Tbe 
alien  bad  not  votunteniy  ^ne  to  Cuba  he 
had  abaply  aougbt  to  serve  our  Nation  dur- 
ing tlnM  of  war  and  had  found  himself  there 
aflv  bta  iblp  was  torpedoed  A  member  of 
utf  atatf  appiutfad  before  the  Supreme  Court 
aoeeaasfully  urged  reversal  of  the  Judg- 

Anatbar  limlgi  atlon  caaa  wbidb  arose  dar> 
lag  tbls  laat  larai  agam  btwolTad  such  dr- 
cOBatancca  as  to  laad  bm  to  eanetode  that 
tba  relief  requested  by  the  petitioner  m  the 
Bi^reme  Court  sbculd  not  be  resisted  by  tba 
Government.  In  tbat  caoe.  an  allea,  who 
had  been  ordered  dipartBd  to  Greece,  alleged 

had  ba  baaa  a  raaliaaK  af  tbat  aoontry:  ff 
tbat  allagaiUiii  wara  wve.  tba  deportatlaB 
onlar  woold  hava  been  mvalld  under  the  lav. 
But  the  alien  had  been  denied  an  opp^'- 
to  attack  tba  order  on  tbla 
the  dtatUci 
v<77  tbat  a  daaial  of  a 
for  babaaa  eorpua.  filed  on  tba  aUmnt ' 
waa  raa  JuMsata  en  tbria  issue  tfven 
tba  baua  batf  tiot  baaaa  ntoed  m  tbe 
laiiiasilliig  We  thought  the  law  a 
tbat  res  Judicata  had  no  application  to 
hatecas  eorpoa.  We  asked  the  Court  to  gtva 
tba  aUaa  aa  cppurtiail^  lor  hcarxag  on  tbla 


denial  ctf  an  opportunity  for  bearing 
again  led  me  to  eaatmm  mxmr  la  a  prosecu- 
tion for  falltne  to  legbCes  tor  service  under 
tba  Oilactive  Sarvlas  Act.  The  defendant 
m  waa  asai  sice  but.  on  oon- 
aa  to  bia  real  age.  he  had 

tba  giuuud  tbat  an 
I  pmtt  been  discovered. 
bad  baaa  overlooked  before  because 
tba  defendantrs  first  name  had  been  angti- 
bts  arrival  in  this  country  The 
trial  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
X  ao  Infi^dTned  the  Court, 
my  aaggMttOB  was  adopted,  the  anbat 
of  belb  tba  tftatrlBt  iMg  tba  appellate  ccurt 
waa  maraag.  aad  a  aaw  trial  orderd  "  Simi- 
lar action  was  takm  upon  my  suogesuon 
during  tbla  laat  term  la  two  other  criminal 
caaaa.  Xa  amn.  It  waa  Mt  tbat  a  defense  of 
■■mpMaoa  bad  aot  baaa  tUUy  cacvaaaed.** 
aaiB.  tti  tta  otbcr.  tbat  evidence  had  N>«n 
Introduced  wbleh  bad  baaa  obtained  as  ihe 
rasuit  of  aa  obbMfttl  aaareb  and  setrure  /^ 

under  a  aaatlaa  of  tte  SdecUw 
Service  BegnlaOona  aot  ta  tfact  at  tbe  time 
tba  oCenae  waa  nuaiinWIail   a  polat  aot  «a- 

untU  tba 

Tbe  Ooeana— t  eaaeeded  that 


Tov  will  note  that 

frequently  oiade  ta 

which,  altbaugb  aot 

reautt  ta 

Qatta  aataraOy.  It 
type  tbat  ara  moat  caraTuIly 
It  ta  an  effort  to  i 


V.  Cmrmiehmti  (333  U.  &  383) . 
*.  CrossaMa  (388  U.  S.  8«Q). 

ftitf  T.  inutm.  statu  nas  u.  s.  sss) . 

▼.  ftntttt  Stmtf3,  iTo,  5BS  October 
I9t8. 

"Prtti  V    Vttmt  Stmtes  (33«  U   S.  916). 
•MofaS  T.  rrmutl  state*  (333  U.  S.  434). 


But  error  is  ocra«1or.aIly  eonleseed  in  other 
cases.  In  the  nstiBalmaUon  caae  of  Wixnutn 
V  United  States.^  decided  at  this  laat  term 
of  crurt.  cltlaenshlp  had  been  denied  to  the 
petitioner  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
attached  ir  the  principles  of  the  Constltu- 
:ior.  and  weil  disposed  to  the  gtxxl  order  and 
happiress  of  the  Unitad  States.  A  carefol 
ccnslderatlcm  of  the  reoorti  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  tbe  evldenea  waa  not  safldrnt  to 
warrant  a  refusal  cc^  ettlariiatilp.  At  tba  i 
time  tt  was  not  dear  that  the 
had  demoDstzated  hla  qjaalfftratlona  Sbr  tba 
great  prMlage.  We  aogpsMg  tbat  tbe  Ooort 
reverse  the  judgment,  and  aend  tbe  caae  back 
for  renewed  eonatderatSoa.  Tba  applicant 
objected,  contending  that  the  ?tinariiM 
Court  should,  on  the  record,  grant  his  ap- 
plication, but  the  Court  adopted  oar  news, 
and  remanded  the  caae  for  fartber  proceed- 
ings. 

Another  inuatratlon  at  tbe  tf  ort  to  pro- 
mote fatr  axui  speedy  admlnlstratlan  at  Joa- 
tloe  occurred  during  the  1948  term  In  a 
case"  oonceming  a  prisoner  In  a  Federal 
penitantlary.  serving  a  long  aentenre  under 
the  Judgment  of  an  Army  court  martiaL 
He  addled  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpxis.  but 
hla  application  was  denied  by  a  district  court. 
On  appaal  the  Judgment  of  the  di&trict  court 
waa  reversed  and  the  pnaoacr  «aa  cnltrad 
dlacbaxged.  The  Gcvemment  applied  to  tbe 
Supreme  Court  for  a  wrtt  of  certiorari, 
fore  any  action  waa  taken,  we  leernrd 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  had 
changed,  and  ti\e  prisoner  bad  not  applied 
for  a  substitutkvB  of  tbe  new  warden  aa 
respondent  within  tbe  period  fixed  by  lav. 
To  take  advantage  tt  tba  altuarton  would 
mean  tbat  tbe  caae  vruld  be  ahatad.  aad 
t^  prisoner  would  have  to  star^  Uia  pco- 
all  over  agaui.  Wa  baCoraaad  tte 
ot  the  altuation.  soglBeClag  tbat  tbe 
Government  be  allowed  to  waive  tba  omla- 
aion.  so  the  case  eouM  proceed.  Tbe  Court 
treats d  our  ■iiiaaadiia  aa  a  ■otinn  by 
tba  niiiwaiiiasil  to  aabalUate  a  aav  rc- 
apeaiAaat,  aiM  alloved  tba  paeeaadtaiga  ie 
continue. 

A  rotunda  aear  tbe  Attorney  General'a  of- 
flea  on  tbe  Iftb  Boor  of  the  Depaatasnt  of 
Juatice  Bufidtng  bewa  tbe  foilovlag  taMcrtp- 
tlon:  "The  United  Stetes  wins  Ite  point 
whenever  Justice  Is  dene  lU  ciUaens  In  tbe 


Toa,  vbe  are  my  ftlends.  and  who  hava 
sbovB  iraeb  a  akama  and  sympathctle  In- 
terest In  my  career.  vUl  be  Interested  in 
knoviac  tbat  I  baaa  raaateed  nothing  but 
the  aaaat  ganaaaaa  aad  firlandly  cooperation 
from  everybody  In  tbe  Dapartment  of  i<a»- 
tlea.  baglaaing  vltb  tbe  llUaaiij  Oeneral. 

work  harder  and  more 
Tom  C.  Clark,  and  no- 
body oould  vtn  the  affection  aatf  layalty 
(rf  hla  dtnaton 

he  baa  done.    I  abaB  atvaya  ba 
hlB  for  bla 


X  bapa.  wm  eatttla  U  to 
provai  and   tbe  approval  ot  tbe  people 
tbeMatkm. 


KMrtss  Before  tW  FiatieBal  Caareatioa, 
Reserve  Oftcers'  Astaciaboa,  Grab4 
Rapids,  Mk^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOCXili<!*\ 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPREEENTAllVBB 

JfBwJiiy.  J*l9  It,  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  utteixl  aad  ttwiat  my  remarlcs. 
I  BitindB  BB  BddieiB  dtettvcrad  tar  nw  JM^ 
2».  1MB.  befere  the  National  Corn 
Ttuum.  OOcen*  AssociAtion  at 
Rapids.  Mich.    This  reads  as  foBowt: 

tioB,  dtaCtagtBiiiMd  (aaeti 

,  I  basa  Jwt  iltppad  avay  troia ' 


ef  a< 

baaa  toid  yoa  «C  vaeeat 

the  Government  tried  to  act. 

but    broadly,    witb    fUU    oocnMaraMea    ot 
That  eoneeptiaa  of  tbe  duty  of  a 
It  lawyer  la  ac^  a  recent  one. 
•f  tBa  Mao^pnon  to  which  I 

of  the  traBMaa.    Bo  fte  aa  I 

abte  to  dtaeaaer.  tta  phrase  &tst  ap- 

m  abrltf  fliad  by  Solicitor  General 

to  aw*  omem  oa  Daramber  U.  msi 

O. 

ta  ana  flfk 

IX  iiBiiiin  or 

later.    Wben  the  new 

erected.  Mba  KoPd 
O^Brlan.  a  former  Aaafatant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  today  one  of  tbe  moat  eminent 
lawyers    of    the    country,    aagsaatad    ISiat 

dona,  and  all  of  ua  can  bopa  tbat  tt 
centtnue  to  Influence 
now.    and   tboat  irtko   are  to   conM   to  the 
Department  of  MaUce  In  Xttture  years. 


bevttbyoa: 
aa  qfBlckly  aa  I 
lagtaUttve 

Tbla  baa  been  a  buay  aeaiton  of 
for  aa  on  tbe 
haa 

day.      It 

3aat  a  large 

of   Important   ■aaaaaraa.  asaay   o< 

bave  already  <w  will  acMa  baeoaae  tbe 


•S3S  U.  B. 

^Blmtt  V.  SmUth,  Bd.  iS7.  October  term. 
1948.  338  D.  & 


an 

aB.  In  a  greater 
be  studied  firam  the  natlooal- 

Bor  are  ve  puaatod  by  reiOlBlng  this  fact 
fat.  waa  tt  not  mutual  safety  and  common 
defense  that  were  Impelling  reaaons  for 
caoaiog  the  fbrmatian  of  otir  Nation?  In 
tbe  olden  daya.  they  called  ow  reaerves, 
mitttta.  Ot  eourae  this  oould  mean  either 
organlaed  or  unorgantaed  mllttla.  I  be- 
came interested  tn  the  preaent-day  tuage  of 
thla  word.  "mOltia",  and  I  looked  up  Its 
TTwanlTH  In  Webster's  unabridged  diction- 
ary. I  was  not  surprised  to  find,  in  fact,  that 
tbm  word  "militia"  means — 

•nikoae  dtlaena  collectively,  who  are  en- 
rolled and  drilled  In  military  organlaatlona 
other  than  the  regular  military  forc^." 


A4I6# 
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and  hMorlc 
•n  of  t»  ban  tiMay  eoukl 
W*  pnCw.  of  oontm.  to 
mofWm  d«ftnlUon 
of    "^OsiHUHtf    BaMrvM"     and     "NAtloniU 

OTUtftf." 

TlM   WttMtcr   definition   went   oo   to  «i- 
plaln  tbat 

"In  Oreat  Brttaln.  tbc  mllltla  vm  a  oon- 
•tttutlonal  force  which.  arlflnatUic  In  An«k>- 

ktmuooaly  In  vary- 

oC  the  TwilfcJfUl 

i^t  a<  190r7.  by  which  tt 

•ad  the  mllltU  bst- 

b»t- 

at  the  laWlin  Un«  f«flB«BttL    Tb* 

In  the  United  States  conitet  oC  the 

iilUtia- 

«f  tlM  word  mllltia 

to  better  imrtwetenil  the  neiiwn  ct 

when.  ■•  eom- 
mmmtmat\bt  oanttninui  iUmlee.  ftoai  hie 
iMifiMirMi  M  Ihmtnrgh.  n.  T.  on  June  •. 
17W.  la  a  tfcf  Hg  to  the  States,  he  a^id: 
"Mm  ttoer*  caa  be  Uttie  doubt  but  Con- 
wlO  faaoaHMBd  a  propv  peace  eeub- 
f or  tba  VaM««  ftata*.  la  wbich  a 
wtU  ba  paid  to  tfea  laportance 
the  Mttitu  d  tta  Vattm  upoa  a 
reepeetsMa  iBottac:  tf  this 
■bould  be  the  case.  I  would  beg  leave  to 
urge  the  great  advantage  o<  tt  in  the  strong- 
est tema.  The  mllltia  ot  this  eouatry  must 
be  eunaldered  as  the  palladium  oC  our  se- 
curity and  the  ttraC  aCecttial  reaort  in  case 
o(  hoatlUty." 

I  think  that  shoold  Oeorge  Washlitgton  be 
wttb  na  today  he  would  rcp«at  tbess  words 
wttboot  fhangtng  a  syllable  and  we  would 
ail  agree  with  the  sUtenent.  The  defense 
policy  at  this  Nation  today  Is  fundamentally 
the  MOM  as  In  tlM  days  ot  Washingtoa — a 
—Yt^'*  Begttlar  Defenee  BitaUiahmant  aad  a 
large  ■■swii  at  waU-trained  clTlliaa  soldiers. 
We  have,  bowaw.  la  modem  day*  neg- 
lacted  this  defeoM  poller^  •a^.  unfortunata- 
ly.  la  Bsy  Jmtgmmmt  a  laii|s  part  at  oar  nef« 
iect  baa  beaa  Ylsttad  upoa  on/  Veeerva  coas— 
ponents.  We  are  doing  too  much  talfcing 
aad  taking  too  little  action.  We  sit  by  and 
Bigtoat  the  great  rsasnroU  of  cltlaen  soldiers 
who  are  still  the  bulwark  of  our  Nation's 
safety  and  will  reaMla  ao  for  hundreds  of 
to  come.  We  must  not  let  this  sltus- 
aoattnue.  I.  myself,  am  sick  and  tired 
of  the  actions  ot  soase  of  thoee  in  high  au- 
ttaortty  who  continue  to  kick  our  Beeerve 
IbtahUahawnt  around. 

I  WM  a  member  of  the  MUltary  Affairs 
Ooouafttee  ot  the  House  of  HupieeeuUtlvsa 
wbSB  the  first  signs  of  World  War  n  began 
to  appear.  I  was  there  when  Austria  and 
were  Invaded  and  Poland  was 
I  was  there  when  Fraoee  fell: 
aad  I  remember  how,  late  one  afternoon,  we. 
In  consuiution  with  chiefs  of  the  Begular 
Establishment,  began  in  dead  saraart  to 
check  the  strength  of  our  Reserve  compo- 
nents. We  then  began  to  realize  how  wide- 
spread 

We  fovad  oar  argaalaad  Army  Beserve  to 

jul  men— 117.000 
were  anllatad  men. 
Tba  aallatad  Baaarves  were  almost  entirely 
from  our  Begular  btabliahment  and  were 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

When  Prance  fell  we  tmmedlauiy  called 
Into  acUve  Pederal  service  our  NaUonal 
Guard:  and  wban  this  had  been  aiccoan- 
pUahad.  we  bagaa  to  call  tba  »M»ie  oOcers 
illalad  aaa.  In  all  we  obtained  soms 
to  alaaty  ttMH—nrt  Beeerve  odteers  In 
tbe  Army.  Subaaqbaat  evenu  proved  that 
we  needed  SOOXIOO.  la  other  words,  we  barely 
had  in  our  Army  Bsearve  IstablUhment  10 
percent  of  our  needs.  We  called  all  of  the 
•jOOO  enlUted  Reaervee  who  were  able  to 
bear  arsM.  aad  then  we  eaUed  MOe.000  ad- 
ditional peraoas  tatotba  Army  at  the  Cnlted 
•Uiea.    It  was  otovtnai  to  all  o(  us  at  that 


time  how  pttttul  had  basa  oar  program  in  the 
0eld  or  Beesrvs  acUttUsa.  and  when  the 
storm  casM.  our  national -defense  umbrella 
was  found  to  be  far  too  small  to  give  us  the 
protection  which  we  needed.  Similar  sltiia- 
tlons  existed  In  the  Mary  and  Marine  Be- 
serves.  They  were  sooMwhat  better  but  they 
were  not  adequate. 

Ood  grant  that  another  world  war  may  not 
aoaw  to  this  land;  but  since  the  time  of 
peraaanent  peace  Is  yet  distant,  we  miut  give 
the  Nation  better  protection  In  the  future. 
A  number  of  worth-while  recent  develop- 
ments have  occurred,  some  of  which  we 
should  mention  here.  The  Gray  board  has 
mads  a  thoraagh  and  axtaaslve  report  with 
90  recommradations  for  improving  the  Be- 
serves.  X  do  not  agree  with  many  of  those 
ktions.  Theee  recommendations 
haea  aot  been  put  Into  effect.  The  ROTC  U, 
In  vfTect.  withering  on  the  vine.  No  srranga> 
menu  for  sxpanaioa  In  the  field  of  Junior 
oollegea  have  baaaaade.  and  no  proper  ex- 
pansion ot  tha  WOrtC  la  the  universities  and 
high  sehoola  haa  occurred  or  hss  been 
planned. 

The  HoUoway  plan,  as  used  by  the  Navy, 
should  be  sdapited  to  tha  Army  and  Air  pro- 
gram, or  vice  versa,  and  more  young  man 
with  talent,  ability,  enterprise,  initiative, 
and  ambition  slunild  bs  given  an  opportunity 
to  take  military  training  In  college  and  spe- 
dallaed  work  elsewhere  for  uae  In  the  armed 
foreaa. 

The  eetabltshment  of  ths  Civilian  Com- 
ponents Policy  Board  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  ot  Defenee  on  June  14.  1940.  was 
an  event  ot  noteworthy  significance  for  the 
armed  forcee.  and  we  are  all  very  hopeful 
that  this  policy  board  may  bring  us  worth- 
while sccompllshments  In  the  field  of  Re- 
serve sctlvltlse. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  special  subcommittee 
has  bean  satabllshed  in  my  own  Committee 
on  Anaad  Servicea.  for  the  purpoee  of  con- 
sidering the  entire  field  of  Reserve  com- 
ponent activities  I  am  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  We  have  not  been  actlTe  this 
year  as  the  subcommittee  hss  been  awaiting 
action  of  the  executive  department.  I  an- 
ticipate with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
this  committee  will  be  fovind  Investigating 
the  plans  from  the  Pentagoo  "^Hi^^t  aad 
checking  the  need  for  any  addMoaal  legla- 
latlon. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  familiar 
with  Iteesrvs  problems  that  the  organized 
Reserves  have  three  basic  problems  confront- 
ing them  at  this  time.  Theee  problems  are: 
first,  a  program  fully  thotight  out  and  put 
through  on  the  highest  levels  of  the  MUl- 
tary Bstabllshment:  second,  a  sound  per- 
sonnel procurement  program:  and  third, 
mat^nel. 

Of  these,  certainly  the  moet  Inaportant — 
and  the  one  most  inexcusably  overdue — Is 
the  thinking  out  In  the  Military  Establish- 
ment of  an  integrated  and  sound  Beserve 
program — a  program  having  the  whole- 
hearted and  unreeerved  support  of  all  of 
the  leaders  of  the  national  military  organl- 
aatlon  It  may  be  that  the  Civilian  Com- 
ponents Policy  Board  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion. Certainly  I  hope  so.  Let  me  assurs 
you  here  and  now  that  tf  tha  board  does 
not  carry  out  lu  responatbUitiea  adequately, 
I  will  certainly  do  what  I  can  to  compel 
Immedlau  action  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Beeerve  Componenta  of  the  House 
Cooualttaa  oa  Anaad  Senrieea.  We  propoee 
togataatloa.   AadwaahaU. 

In  the  field  ot  asatartal  shortage,  o\ir 
prohlna  Is  even  oiara  dtfltealt.  Much  more 
It  Is  needed  by  the  Baserve  organi- 
IB  all  parts  of  the  United  SUtee 
to  bring  the  training  program  to  top  efll- 
ciency.  A  great  deal  of  additional  eqtUp- 
ment  can  yet  be  obtained  from  the  lurplua 
storee  owned  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  but.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  to  obtain 
this  materiel  Is  short. 


The  European  arms  program,  which  haa. 
come  to  the  forefront  this  week  In  Congreaa. 
and  which  calls  for  the  rearming  of  the 
Independent  republics  of  western  Europe, 
may  require  much  s\irplus  equipment  and. 
In  a  sense,  this  program  may  come  Into  di- 
rect competition.  IX  we  are  not  careful,  with 
the  program  of  our  Organized  Reserves. 
Congrsaa  must  be  on  the  alert  lest.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  program  of  arming  weat- 
em  Burope,  ws  may  strip  our  stocks  and 
Buppliss  of  arms  to  the  point  of  robbing  our 
Reeerrce  of  much  that  U  badly  needed  In 
their  training  programs. 

My  committee  has  before  us  at  this  hoar 
a  bill  to  authorise  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
further  eunali  iMilkin  af  anaorles  throughout 
the  eonatry.  Wa  bare  bald  up  action  on 
this  bill,  hoping  that  a  program  satisfactory 
to  all  of  the  Beeerve  componenta  may  be 
woifeed  out.  and  that  the  National  Ouard. 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  and  Marine  Besarves 
may  all  come  to  our  committee  with  a  well- 
studied  end  harmonious  program  for  the 
utiliaation  of  armory  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States.  When  thu  bo\ir  strlkea 
X  feel  sure  that  Congress  will  proceed  to  give 
tha  Baawa  eonponents  the  billion  dollar 
armory  program  which  U  so  badly  needed  In 
the  training  at  the  present  time. 

Incidentally.  I  am  advised  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Facilities  of  ths  Munitions  Board. 
which  has  been  charged  with  armory  stiidisa. 
has  just  been  tranaferrad  to  the  jurlsdlctlao 
of  the  Civilian  Co«poaenu  Policy  Board  In 
tlie  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This 
committee  Is  now  In  ths  proceee  of  making 
a  detailed  study  of  the  armory  facllltlee  In 
every  State  In  the  Union.  It  will  submit  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1.  1960.  a  completely 
Integrated  armory  program  for  all  of  the 
iponents.  This  Is  one  of  the  moat 
I  steps  In  thU  field  In  the  Nation's 
history. 

I  appreciate  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing the  Reservee  at  the  present  time  and 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  accompllahed 
much  even  in  the  short  time  which  has 
elapeed  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  In  my  Judgment,  our  National  Ouard 
and  our  Reserves  are  In  better  shape  and  are 
stronger  than  they  have  been  at  any  other 
eoosparable  period  In  our  htstory.  The  ten- 
dency, of  course,  following  a  great  war  Is  for 
the  public  to  become  apathetic  toward  any- 
thing of  a  martial  or  military  character.  The 
present  period  is  not  unlike  those  periods  In 
our  paat  hiatory:  but  in  spite  of  this,  with 
able  aad  aggressive  leadership  In  many  quar- 
ters, we  have  developed  the  Reserve  com- 
ponenU  of  our  Military  Establishment  In 
numbers  and  In  organization  and  In  strength. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  Congress — the 
Sightieth  Congress — we  passed  two  vary  Im- 
portant bills  for  the  Reserves.  The  first  waa 
the  InacUve  duty  pay  bill,  and  the  seeocd 
was  ttM  Beserve  retirement  bill.  I  was  In- 
terested in  both  of  theee  bills,  but  I  devoted 
8  years  of  my  legislative  life  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Public  Law  810.  of  the  Eightieth 
Congreee — eometlmes  referred  to  as  the 
Brooks  retirement  bill.  Last  week  In  the 
House.  In  a  short  bill,  we  voted  to  change  the 
date  of  the  computation  of  the  year  of  "sat- 
tefactory  service  °  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bUl  to  "July  1.  1949  "  This  amend- 
ment was  badly  needed  by  thousands  of  men 
In  the  Army.  Nsvy.  and  Air  Rsasrvee,  and  will, 
when  It  Is  enacted  Into  law.  permit  these 
people  to  qualify  under  the  Reserve  retire- 
ment statute. 

I  reallae  other  amendmenu  are  needed  and 
in  due  course,  when  the  retirement  bill  la 
fxilly  Implemented  and  has  becooM  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  Heasrvs  system.  I  think 
the  QMigrass  should  go  ov«-  the  entire  bill 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  with  the  Idea  of 
correcting  Ineqtiltlee  and  smoothing  out  the 
operattoe  of  the  btU  wherever  changes  are 
Justified.    To  my  mind,  theee  two  hills  con- 
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koaaente  akmg  the  road  of  progress 
program 

program,  as  Indicate  by  ap- 
is a  huge  one.  Pr^r  this  year, 
la  expected  to  appr.pnate  ever  a 
foe  the  Reservee.  This  U  7 
asHltary  budfet  The 
It.  Inclxxilng  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Pyjroe.  le  S  106 MO  and  Con- 
gress Is  spprapriaUng  funds  to  place  979J78 
In  a  drill  pay  statoa. 
Aa  I  tadftcalad  ta  the  be^lnnli^  of  this 
has  depezulcd  upon  its 
ever,  before  tba  aqgaalMttoa 
tba  UlBlDn  and  up  to  this  eery  boar.  In 
It  baabaMfl 
have  eome  forth  tram 
peaceful  occupatloas  to  bear  arma  In  deCenae 
of  our  Ineiittittons.  Bow  well  they  Iwsa  daaa 
>  of  grsat  eaypacy  li  < 

of  tha 


boriwMS  In  fhat  sedUon  tS  tbe  TTullefl 


Sraxx  or  CosnoBiKirr, 
Biannriea 
MtTtford.  ^mif  7t,  iM». 
Mr.  CBaaLas  L.  Cunwnx, 

Cbatnaan  of  the  Board,  Coaneeticvt 
lifAt  *  Power  Co^ 

mmtfor€,  Coaa. 
Deas  Ma.  Camaii  i  :  Last  aontb  ta  a  state- 
meut  to  the  prtas.^you  took  lasne  with  eoasa 
facts  aboot  Connartlcot  sietute  paaet  rataa 
which  I  had  ptMmtad.  T  did  aot  reply  at 
oooe  beeauae  I  wished  to  have  s  very  careful 
and  detailed  atady  aaada  of  all  tba  fs.c;a.  aad 

of  the  i*tr**l 
Mysttidy:    _ 


t 
the  uiaaUy.  ta  Bartf ord  H 
was  M  c«xta.  Wot  uacia  of  590  kllowatt- 
hoors  (Who  te  addttlon  use  elecUleWy  for 
water  heating)  tbe  Hartford  Incresar  was  60 
can  la  agatiMt  a  iialliaial  arcraci  tacaeaaa  of 
M 


the  Stata^niMaad 

The  sTstWMBt  wbftch  I  bad  aaMle  aad  srtth 
wiMeh  yoa  pabMaly  dlaa^aad  waa  thia,  "The 
average  prtoa  of  alacti  teUf  la  Ooaaactieut  Is 
ftO  ug—i  aboaa  Hm  iMlaMi  mmmm'    Al- 


"Jaal  what  we  would  have  done  in  the 
flrat  phases  of  mw  mobUlaatloa  aad  training 
wttboot  (the  Beaervs)  I  do  aot  kBow  I  do 
that  our  plans  would  haea  bad  to  be 
graaUy  curtailed  and  the  iiairion  of 
tlUtles  on  the  European  froat  would 
deUyed  araordtngty." 
tha  taeoad  of  oar  bisrnry  is  replete  with 
paat  aata  of  barolMi  and  courage  of  < 
Ucra.  aad  airmen.  We 
the  blatorta  pouey  of  a  1 
trainad  Bagola 

a  latye  orianiaed  Baserve.  In  foUowlag 
poUcy  It  haa  not  beaa  the  ptirpoee  of  ttati 
ktry  to  sngags  la  war.  On  tiM  ooatrary. 
laa  been  ta  atay  aut  of  war  slid  to 
at  peace  aa  aancb  as  poesibie.  Today. 
I  advocate  again  a  retam  to  our  baaic  ume- 
hallowad  policy  of  dsdMiae.  I  do  thte  w.th 
tha  dear  knowledge  of  tke  keavy  rcepoaal- 
bUStlaa  which  reet  upoa  thia  ooontry  and  Its 
people  toUowtng  two  great  world  wars.  I 
do  this  with  tbe  knowledge  that  tf  permanent 
peace  U  to  be  achieved  In  this  world  it  la 
lamriy  oar  le^nailMittf  and  laaofar  aa  we 
■MOt  this  isspiiiwiblltlj  by  a  waB-orgauized 
defenee  eetabUahaHat.  to  that  salsaa  will 
we  achieve  oar  foal  of  "Faaea  osi  earth  to 
aaen  of  good  wtlL" 


a  typtert  ■Wtibvg  MO  to  ft  1g 

75  cenu  for  the  seeoad  lowt  Vianed 

tttj.  Chattaaooga.  or  a  dMfcraoea  of  117  p«>> 

wiattaiHTogi.  of  eoarw,  !■  apppMad  by 

«■  _ 

by  a  prlratiif  dppad  uttltty 
gl  mam  aplBgl  ■■Wiirs  tl  7«  or  UD 
percent 

to  tba 
tma.  Bew  England  sa  a 

la  tba 

to  tBa 


that  I 

that  Connecticut  reetdents  pay  only  7^  pv> 

cant  above  the  nattoeal  avaracs. 

8*nce  that  tloce  I  barre  made  a  special  atody 
of  tba  oaata  of  aU  typca  cf  sleclrtcity  service 

other  areaa  and  of  tba  United  Statea  as  a 
whole.  X  need  tha  raporta  of  both  the  Sdlnn 
Blectrle  laolttate  which  yoa  bad  qnoted  aad 
stadias 

la 

Tte  factt.  as  ilsleiiiibiiil  by  thcae  reliable 
aourcea.  are.  I  regret  to  say  even  more  dis- 
X 
for  the 
dust  rial  tHva  of  power. 

The  farte  ell  the  tacts — arc  these,  aa  aa- 
ported  by  tha  same  BUson  Dectzlc  Institute 
which  yon  dtad: 

Ceaicyartjon    of    aaerape    IMS    Coaacetacwf 


Power  Coats  m  N«w  Ea{4aa^ 


EXTEI5SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THX  HOD8E 


or   HASSACHT 

OP  RXPRESENTATIYBS 


Mondat.  Am^us*  1,  1949 

lir.  LANK,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  aor  remarks  In  tbe  Rxcotb,  I 
wish  to  tneMide  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by 
the  HoDorakie  CtitdHT  Bppks.  Govemv 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  Mr. 
Charles  U  Campbell,  chairman  of  the 
bbpffd.  Connecticut  Light  It  Pover  Co.. 
Butford.  Conn.,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

This  is  a  very  interestioK  subject  matter 
having  to  do  with  the  cost  of  power  in 
New  England,  which  is  aifecting  the  In- 
dnslries  te  that  part  of  the  country.  In 
■y  Immblt  optnloa  it  dem^ixiGls  unme- 
dlate  attention  of  the  Coogreaa  If  these 
New  England  States  are  to  retain  their 


It  IB  thai  dear  that  the  aiuagu  coat  of 
eleetncity  per  kDowatt-boar  waa  wan 
oaa-thtrd  htghar  tn  OeinatllinW  hi  IMg  i 
tba  aattanal  avaraga  tor  all  dPaaea  ef 
tDBwn  aad  aor*  than  two-tbbdi  hSgftm  for 
large  i  ■"■■■■■t«i  ^nd  tndtatrtal  nam. 

Tlie  Bdlaxi  Bectrtc  luatlVilte  npatu  show 
farther  tbat  Ooanectlcat  eoata  far  evary  ciaaa 
of  uaer  waa  aabatantiaiy  btilMr,  tn  eoanpart- 
son  with  the  raat  of  tba  country,  m  iMg  than 
tn  1947.  Canneetleut  eoati  for  large  Indoa- 
trtal  oaen  for  Instacoe  tn  1K7  were  caoly 
61S  perc«it  above  the  national  averse;  in 
IM8  tbey  had  gone  op  to  fliJS  percent  hlgha. 
In  short,  tt  seems  clear  that  on  the  avengi 
xx>t  only  are  Connecticut  eoats  higher,  but 
they  are  goU^  bp  stlB  blglW'  ti^t^  coata 
natioUBlIy. 

Certainly  this  is  true  In  HartTord.  Accord- 
ing to  Federal  Power  OaamlMlnii  studies  of 
typical  electric  bills  In  lanoary  of  this  year, 
■artford's  electric  bill  for  residential  users 
tPCTeaaed  S  times  as  mnch  In  1948  as  rest- 


coaspOed   by   tha 

in   Waahxagtoa   make   tt  cl« 

la  dollars  and  cants 
In 
large  dtiea  of  OontMCtient  (Bridgeport. 
Bartford.  New  Bavan.  Brw  Britain,  and 
Watarbory)  a  cnwimercial  uaer  of  tJOOO  kilo- 
tratt^ours  pays  gl9S.g4  when  In  the  Padlle 
area  cities  he  ccold  set  the  same  number  of 
kfloaratt-hours  for  tSd-OS  (largely  via  public 
power),  or  for  •140  03  in  the  middle  AUantie 
emee  (via  private  power),  or  for  giaooi  la 
central  suidbei  ii  tftlea. 

la  ont-of -poctet  costs  la  cvea  aaora  dlitiHb- 
b^  Tte  laigHt  mmm  la  Oaiaammfs  Baa 
badtatetil  ctttes  pay  ggjMg  for  the  aas.iMO 
fcnowatt-boars  that  woaM  coat  them  CI  131 
ta  Mcflbe  eoaat  dtiea.  or  gatlM  m  dtlea  tm 

gl.714  Msd  iijwg.  la^siitteny.    «r 

in 
City  (boOi  dtlee 
by  prteata  paMsar). 
tt  would  be  easy  to  go  on  cittag  the  differ- 
between  Connecticm  «Dd  national 
Stanang  aaapiplaa  are  too 
aaany  and  too  namaroaa  to  lawitlon.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  I  have  ettad  enoogb  to  make 
dear  tlse  taadeVMCf  a(  tha  T%  pwoaat  figure 
whUk  you  dtad  oa  Ooaaoetlrat^  high  dae- 
trie  ooata.  I  believe  that  Connecticut  con- 
sumers are  entitled  to  know  the  whole  truth, 
and  not  one  misleading  segment  of  the  whole. 
My  concern  goe}  fxirther  than  this,  however. 
Sky-high  cosu  for  electric  power — or  rates 
far  out  of  line  with  those  of  other  cities  and 
areas — are  a  moat  serious  economic  matter, 
eqitedaUy  at  this  time  when  unemployment. 
T*gg*'tr  sales,  and  production  are  a  grave 
problem  tn  Connecticut  and  all  New  England. 
Families  whose   breadwinner  has  been  laid 
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off  or  pot  on  ■'  orx  Urn*  Bnd  higfx  •toctrte 
niM  Hard  enoufh  to  mmx  witb  UMtr  Umrptf 
nduead   Mmmc». 

MrtMtuff  ■  who  ar*  tr7ln( 

tiMy  c«n  lover  pclOM  and  aUmulat* 
■alw  arc  (arc«d  to  paj  prices  far  out 
of  line  with  thoM  paid  by  their  compctltora 
tn  oiiMf  areas.  It  Is  cartaluiy  not  enough 
to  Mj  tlxat  elcctrtc  pa-fwr  cosu  are  but  a 
mmtk  part  of  boiliMH  and  Indiiatnal  coata 
(aa  tkm  raeaot  toaDaUn  of  the  Connecticut 
*  Powm  Oo.  tmpUw).  or  that  there  la 
wtMT*  an  Indtiatry  haa  l«ft 
land  because  of  high  powar  coata. 
AU  coata  or  any  coau  which  an  out  of  Una 
put  praaaure  on  boalnaea.  praaeure  toward 
M^ar  prlcaa.  toward  radcad  aalas.  and  lower 
aanployaMnt.  And  whUa  no  industry  may 
hava  found  high  powar  ooata  tha  primary 
for  laaTinc  Maw  England,  or  ratling 
Uaali  hcra.  tba  high  cost  of 
kuat  eartatnly  ba  on*  at  the  factors 
In  any  such  dectalosi. 

Prtrata  power  ccmpanlea.  Ukm  bualnaaa  and 
tndtwiry  in  all  fiaUls.  are  certainly  fully 
aatf  wbeUy  entited  to  an  opportunity  to  a 
fair  wnuu  on  thetr  actual  laiaafisnt^  But 
State  soeh  aa  oofa.  and  ooa 
suefe  aa  Hew  Bngland.  privately 
supplied  power  eosu  far  In  excess  of  either 
privately  or  publicly  supplied  power  In  other 
araaa.  It  seema  dear  that  private  utUtty 
eiecutivaa  hare  a  heavy  raapooatMltty  to 
atudy  and  faatar  every  poailMa  iMaaa  for 
ferlafli^  down  tboae  cosu.  Stubborn  ra- 
tumi  to  iUsi  IMS  new  propoaali  and  new  Ideas. 
bUad  resists  pre  to  the  poesible  benefits  to 
liiiiliissa  and  Industry  of  public  power,  or 
the  eovarlng  up  of  actual  facts  about  high 
rly  prevent  an  intelligent  rational 
to  a  grave  problem  to  which  aome 
aolQtlaa  mvM  ba  fbond. 

To«  may  taaMBber  that  the  reason  for 
my  original  statement  about  Connectlctn 
electric  eoeu  was  to  urge  U)»  legislature 
then  In  ssaston  to  approve  tm  two  nomina- 
tions I  bad  made  for  Connecticut's  Public 
UttUtlea  Oommiaaion.  Tou  agreed,  in  your 
reply  to  my  statement,  that  the  commlsalon 
la  aubject  to  some  improvement  perbapa. 

Tike  two  men  I  selected  are  Iraton  R. 
Bamaa.  of  Hamden.  and  Charles  W.  Knapp.  of 
Weat  Hartford.  I  had  choaen  thaae  emi- 
nently capable  men  to  replace  two  preaent 
members  ur  the  coounlaaton.  Eugene  Lotigh- 
Un  and  PredertclE  Kolbrook.  neither  of  whom 
had  the  slightest  experience  In  the  intri- 
cate and  highly  complex  field  of  utility 
regulation  and  whoae  chief  qualification  for 
the  Job  seems  to  be  that  they  were  both 
it  members  of  the  Republican  State 
eomnUttee.  Under  both  of  theae 
gaa  and  electric  coata.  telephone 
bUla.  water  ratea.  and  bus  f area  have  climbed 
ateadlly  upward  In  the  past  year.  And  as  I 
have  already  shown.  Connecticut  power 
coau  averaged  for  all  classss  of  users  have 
been  permitted  to  eooUntie  their  climb  far 
above  national  a  varans  coats.  This  Is  sepe 
ciaUy  true  In  the  case  of  large 
and  Industrial  uaera.  I  do  not 
any  individual  deciatoo  made  by  the  eom- 
wttatttm,  or  the  paaoaMU  honsety  of  its  mem- 
bava.    But  I  do  atwUiBge  in  the  most  vitor- 

Tbe  house  of  raprsasnuttvas  refuaad  sn- 
tlreiy  before  Ita  adjournment  to  aooept  or 

and  Ifr.  Kaapp  to  the  eo— janaa.  altliough 
the  aaaate.  with  the  DtmemtUa  — Jnrity. 
a^vad  to  tfeaa.  Tet  both  of  than  moa  are 
otttetandtfifly  qtiaUfled.  throogh  .^ 
wtthtn  PMeral  power  and  regulatory 
and  have  no  poUtleal  coonectiona. 

X  repeat,  that  the  Connecticut  peopto  are 
enttttad  to  know  xa^  fact»~au  tSa  fbtii 
about  atectric  powar  eoata  in  OouMetaetit. 
to  have  a  public  utllitlea  eoaualaalon 


of  able,  experienced  nonpartisan 
maa  who  can  be  covuited  on  to  act  in  the 
pvbllc  Interest.  It  U  my  hope  that  regard- 
laaa  of  the  Irraaponslble  action  of  the  house 
of  rapraaentatlvea.  a  commission  will  even- 
toaUy  be  set  up  In  which  the  public  can  have 
complete  trust  for  fair  and  Impartial  deci- 
sions. I  hope  that  you  and  your  colleaguea 
will  devote  yourselves  to  that  end. 
Sincerely. 


Governor. 


Staurtf  Matt  Be  EaracJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl IVM 

Monday.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Spemker.  recently. 
Hon  Earl  M  McOowln.  a  represenUtlve 
In  the  Alabama  Legislature,  from  Butler 
County,  contributed  to  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  a  guest  editorial  entitled  "Se- 
curity Must  Be  Earned. " 

This  editorial  Is  forthright  and  I  am 

sure  that  those  who  are  Interested  In  the 

future  of  our  great  Nation  will  appreciate 

the  sentiments  expressed  therein. 

sccvarrr   mcst  as  xaxmso 

(By  RepresenUtlve  Earl  U.  McOowln.  of 

Butler  County ) 

I  have  been  aaked  to  express  my  views  on 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  tn  our  drift 
t«.  ward  socUltsm  so  that  free  enterprise  snd 
liberty  as  we  have  Itnown  it  can  be  preserved. 
Th*  prlae  is  worth  the  effort  though  there 
obviously  can  be  no  exact  answer. 

History  is  not  without  iu  parallel  In  this 
Instance,  as  Hallam  wrote  tn  1813:  "No  un- 
biased obeerver  who  derives  p'easure  from 
the  welfare  of  his  speclee  can  fall  to  consider 
the  long  and  uninterruptedly  increasing 
proaperlty  ol  England  as  the  meet  beautiful 
pbasMMnenoo  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
In  no  other  region  have  the  beneflu  that 
political  institutions  can  confer  been  diffused 
over  so  extended  a  population." 

That  unhappy  laland  can  make  no  such 
boast  today,  but  the  ststement  may  properly 
be  ascribed  to  this  country.  Our  spectacu- 
larly high  standarda  of  living  on  so  broad  a 
baae  la  certainly  a  beautiful  phenomenon. 
and  the  system  of  government  that  created  tt 
is  worth  prsasrving. 

The  purpoee  of  government  is  to  provide 
an  organisation  by  which  individuals  may 
achieve  security  through  orderly  proceaaea. 
It  ts  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  state  of  na- 
ture, aa  no  Individual  ta  ever  a  free  agent  In 
an  abaolute  sense.  "Man  is  twrn  free  but  Is 
everywhere  In  chains."  Everyone  is  bom 
with  rssponslbllttles.  starting  with  those  to 
hia  famUy  and  extending  to  bis  community. 
SUte.  and  Nation,  and  paradoxically,  it  u  by 
a  common  acceptance  and  practice  of  these 
raeponalblllUea  that  the  over-all  freedom  u 
preaerved. 

Oovernment  servlcea  and  actlvitlaa  have 
apread  tn  many  directions.  pr.rtlcularly  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years,  and  unless  the  trend 
rhansaa  we.  too,  will  soon  become  a  full- 
fledged  socialistic  stats,  which  Is  but  a  stop- 
ptng  place  on  the  road  to  totalltartantsm. 
There  Is  no  middle  ground.  Either  we  have 
free  enterprise  with  its  system  of  rewarda. 
and  tMneflta.  or  we  have  a  planned  economy 
with  a  aingle  master  mind  aa  ultlnukte  aov- 
erelgB. 

In  evaluating  Government  activities  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  line  of  demarcation,  cer- 
tainly two  Important  conalderattons  are: 


1.  Ooea  the  service  or  activity  tend  to  die- 
courage  or  dry  up  venttire  capital? 

a.  Are  we  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  tt 
without  leaving  the  burden  for  future  gen- 
erations? 

As  to  the  first — Oovernment  servleas 
should  be  regarded  as  tools  svsUable  to  all 
and  dealgned  to  help  the  Individual  achieve 
whatever  standard  of  living  la  within  his  ca- 
pacity. There  can  be  no  gviarantee  of  se- 
curity to  any  normal  ;>erson.  Security  must 
be  earned.  It  Is  not  an  inalienable  right. 
The  Oovernment  cannot  create  wealth  and 
can  only  assure  equality  of  opportunity 

Services  and  activities  that  provide  the 
tools  and  methods  and  leave  the  achievement 
to  the  individual  do  not  discourage  venture 
capital.  In  this  category  would  come  roada, 
etrtwrU*.  health  services,  experimental  sta- 
tlOBa,  and  methods  of  conserving  natural  re- 
sources. On  the  other  hand  confiacatory  tax- 
ation, competitive  enterpriaea  operated  from 
public  funds,  and  subsidies  and  tariffs  for 
the  benefit  of  any  particular  group  tend  to 
destroy  InltUtive  and  consequently  dry  up 
potentUl  sources  of  new  wealth. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  an  indi- 
vidual can  maks  to  the  common  welfare  it 
to  operate  a  btialneaa— commercial  or  pro- 
fessional. Pree  joba  are  made  and  taxes  paid 
and  that  Is  the  very  antltheals  of  the  so- 
called  welfare  state. 

As  for  the  second  consideration.  It  would 
appear  that  the  wllllngneaa  to  extend  the 
Oovernment  further  Into  fields  that  lead  to 
socialism,  or  provide  service  beyond  otzr  ca- 
pacity to  pay  for  them  would  be  tietter  held 
In  check  if  we  shotild  hold  our  spending  to 
visible  levels.  There  Is  always  a  tempution 
on  the  part  of  public  ofllclals  to  make  ex- 
travagant promises,  and  people  never  consider 
the  stopping  point  so  long  ss  funds  appear 
to  come  from  some  far  away  and  apparently 
limitless  reservoir.  If  the  general  public  can 
see  how  and  where  their  funds  are  spent. 
much  of  the  drift  would  be  stopped. 

Many  will  argue  this  viewpoint  will  slow 
progreaa.  but  It  seems  to  me  far  better  to 
move  forward  slowly  on  a  solid  foundation 
than  to  risk  the  whole  structure  by  moving 
too  faat.  Consider  the  distance  this  State 
come  since  Its  major  economic  tools 
destroyed  In  the  Civil  War.  I  doubt 
Oovemor  Miller  could  have  envisaged  what 
we  have  today  so  recently  as  18  years  ago. 
Tet  many  services  have  been  added,  all  within 
the  framework  of  our  capacity  to  pay  for 
them:  and  the  burden  has  not  been  left  for 
our  children. 

We  have  rich  resources  and  a  healthy  peo- 
ple, but  we  need  a  new  spirit  and  a  freah 
determination  to  preaerve  our  way  of  living. 
Our  political  leadership  necda  basic  Intel- 
lectual honeaty  to  value  our  precioua  freedofn 
more  than  any  election.  There  must  be  a 
genuine  dealre  to  maintain  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  do  that  public  men  must 
talk  frankly  to  their  constituents  and  admit 
there  is  no  wealth  In  the  Oovernment  other 
than  that  created  by  the  Individual. 


WKat  the  Baakkead-Joaes  Fans  Teoaat 
Act  Has  Mcaat  to  ladiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  DCIKANA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


Momdmg.  August  1.  1949 
CROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remark;;  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoao,  I  Include  a  letter 
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from  Ralph  C.  Phlllippe.  Indiana  State 
director.  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
LafayeUe.  IiuL,  dtirintinf  ham  the  Indi- 
ana families  that  were  benefited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  will  be  honored  on  August  3. 
1949 

The  pre\-alllngr  farm  conditions  in  the 
Hoosler  Cotmnonwealth  today  are  quite  a 
contrast  to  a  few  years  back  when  thou- 
sands of  farms  were  being  sold  over  the 
auction  block  to  meet  encumbrances. 

Umr^  8TATa 
Tytruenam  or  AcaacoLTOU. 
FutMmm  Boms  AumimrniMAnon. 

Lmfm^ttU.  Ind..  Jnlf  27,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Twckumm  C.  Caoos. 
tiouae  of  MepreseHtattmm. 

Watktnfton,  D.  C. 
Dsaa  Ma.  CaooK;  Wedaaaday.  August  S. 
1»M.  aeveral  kVDdrad  Indiana  faastltaa  fn» 
every  aaeUon  «(  lB«ana  wlU  sMSBiiili  at  the 
Unkm  ^-"^■'M.  ^ilua  UnlvanMy.  to  be 
booorad  for  Ihilr  acMevcmenta  ander  the 
farm  owaerahtp   prograaa  oT   tlw  Wmmua 

boaarad  raprsaaBt  thoae  who  dttrlng  the  paat 
10  years  throagh  their  own  efforts  have  re- 
tired in  fun  tbelr  lOO-pcrcrnt  loans  anthcr- 
bf  the  Onwnawnt  for  the  fame  they 
ladar  tba  paovMona  of  thelMBk- 
Parm  Tenaat  Act. 

Tbrongn  tiaa  oooparatkiB  aC  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  tba  CWta|e  ct  Asrteolture  a  spe- 
cial prograot  baa  been  arraofad  tor  the  day 
that  win  penalt  each  family  preaant  to  vlalt 
vartoos  potnta  at  intereat  on  the  campoa.  8o 
far  we  have  been  tnfdraied  that  over  a  thou- 
sand pea0e  plan  to  attend  the  mnmlng  aea- 
akm  «o  be  eoadiacted  in  the  Unton  Bnildlnf 

In  view  ot  youff  baaa  lattraat  in  Bsattava 
pertatniog  to  tbc  wattac*  ai  fnrdJana  agrteol- 
ture.  I  cordially  Invite  foo  to  be  wttb  na 
on  Augtiet  $  If  it  ia  poaaiblc  far  you  to  do 
so  and  meet  our  guest ■  who  are  to  be 
honored.  Mr.  DUlanl  B.  T  aasstar.  Admln- 
latrator  at  the  FaraMra  Boom 
tkw.  Waablngtoa.  D.  C,  will  be 
well  as  otber  racognlaBd  leaden  of 
ture  from  Indiana  and  adjaeai 

If  you  happsn  to  be  in  State  an  Aaguat  t 
and  can  arrange  to  be  prceent.  I  assxire  yoa 
that  you  will  be  moat  w^comc. 
Sincerely  your*. 

RAI.PH  C.  Phxixzppk. 

Stctt  Xh-'ector. 


WkeB  Electricity  Comes  to  Taw 
Neif  kt>«rboo<i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  CARL  ALBERT 

or  QgTSaOMA 

IS   THE   HOOSB  Of  BEFBBSBNTATTVXS 
Mondag,  Amffust  1.  IHS 


Mr.  AL28RT.  Mr.  Speaker.  tUMla' 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Incloiie 
the  following  interesting  article  appear- 
ing in  the  June  1949  Issue  of  the  REA 
Progress  a  monthly  laiMtiw  pubUsbed 
by  the  Kiamicfal  Bectrtc  Cbopoatlve  ol 
Wilburton.  Okla. : 

Tora 

Rlgb  Hnca  tbat  brtag  electricity  to  your 
farm  alao  brtng  tt  to  tba  acbooto,  churchea, 
meettng  halla,  atoraa,  and  loefeir  plants  in 
Ttiey  make  poesible  de- 


velopment at  loeal  rural 

more  cf  the  pradneta  you  raise  can  be  proe- 

eased  locaUy. 

Local  tiKtaatrlal  devehipaMBt  means  joba 
for  members  of  your  faaiily  who  do  not  tn- 
tcnd  to  or  are  not  able  to  farm,  or  who  farm 
only  part  ttaae.  ainilng  worit  cC  tlie  tazm  in 

means   lower   prices   for   the   manufactored 

goods   you   buy  and   higher   prteea  for  tba 

raw  materlala  yoa  aeO,  becatiae 

tion  costs  and 

can  be  reduced,  or  becauas  you  or 

in  your  neigMwrbood  can  add  value  to  tbe 

product  whleb  your  farm  baa  prodtaead. 

Hatliltity  Is  Important  tn  aK^Mm  adaea- 
tloB.  tt  proeldaa  atudenu  wttli  baCMr  Ugtats 
ao  tbat yooagayaa are aotstrainad.  ftmakaa 
aanltary  ptoHMag  tn 
I  tt  balpa  provide  hot 
loBcbea  for  povtag  cblkbmi— toncbaa  tbat 
will  help  make  tbaai  batlat  p^pMs  and  batter 
citizens.  Tc 
lor  mn      ^ 

In  tkrtr  <Mmraaaa  wk.  Wo  wu^der  rural 
tfhfwl  teadMra  eagarty  amk  elactrle  power  for 
their  aehooU.  and  tbat  ttacbsia  am  attracted 
ta  thaae  actoaalawihlch  are  e^olppad  with  tbe 

bring. 

Commtinlty  canning  centara  aad  repair 
shops  are  easy  to  orgaalaa  wb«k  i 
hood  anjoya  the  advantagca  at 
WorldBg  cagetbar.  folks  axe  abia  to  mapUj 
to  ttM 

toola  for  thla  Ideal  type  of  ( 
prlae. 

Commnnny  kxkcr  planta,  too.  became 
sihic  with  the  oeaAag  at  elcccndty.  Tbere 
are  many  tndlcalloiiB  tbat  bonae  fraaaMa  wUl 
come  into 
facUtttaa  will 
partog. 

may  later  be  stared  ta 
OQ    the    farm    twcooMS 
healthlo'  with  an  all-year  mmpfif  at 
vegetablea,  and  meata  aa  yoiar  famly 
them. 

rowu  nawcaa  apdl  new  Uf e  to  your  nval 
itznity. 


Invoke,   and   aiianpnaoit.  tbe 
flart  amaartmrnt — "Ooogrsas  sball  make  no 

glon'— driibatateiy  falatfy  tba  ianie  using 
tbe  pbraae -Mdsrai  aM  ta  I 
aM  la  not  for  aeboela  bofc  for 
dren. 
What  did  tbe  fooadlBg  fathers  mean  by 


nal  Statea  bad  eatabttAad  chtxrchca  and  aU 
(jtiieiis.  iiiespeetlfe  at  tbdr  rtilglana 
tlons.  were  taxed  to  suppm 
Tbe 


Log  in 

Again.  It 
fathers  to  eni 
sorb 

to* 
in 
M  a  awtttr  of  fact,  the  I 

system   dataa 

When  the 

and  reUgloai  aeheola  ware  tha  only 

Today  tbe  Federal  Omeiametrt  peya  ent 
money  for  the  tiencfit  at  students  stwdytag 
tn  vartaos  raUgloaa  tnatttuttona.  for  OX  bm 
proyam.  taachaa*  and  ao  forth.  In  addi- 
tion, aoana  SlalH  and  cttlaa  ptoelda 
for  sodk 


for  aO  popUa  regardlem  at  wbetber  or  not 
they  attend  rtflglous  schools.  In  these 
Statea.  the  lawmakers  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  all  httle  children,  and  they  do  net 


Barren  WS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  iiAA.<A*  Hosaiia 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RSFBXSBVrrATITXS 

Mondaw,  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Inckule 
the  f  oUoaring  edttorial  Cran  the  Tablet, 
a  Catholic  weekly.  Satsnlay.  July  38. 
1949: 

cm  or  Twx  ccmraoviaaT 

In  the  current  dlsnwatcm  on  Vba  adacatkax 
quaatfcan  there  la  no 
tbat  helping  cbOdmi  who 
Bchoola  would  violate  the  prlnetpla  of  aq>- 
aration  of  cbtirch  and  state.  This  la  merely 
a  subterfuge  to  cover  the  discrtmination  now 
openly  practiced  agatnat  cbUdren  who  at- 
tmul  acboQia  tn  which  love  at  God  ai^  xaoral- 
tty  are  taught.  It  is  akin  to  the  Invaktsg 
at  ti'tedoni  of  speech  wtioi  one  dmlrea  to 
ealumnlatc  his  nelgbbnr  on  aceotmt  of  the 
letter's  race  or  reUglaD.  or  a  aorry  defense 
used  by  one  seeking  to  betray  hia  country. 

There  ta  only  one  leaaon  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  that  is  to  help  needy  chil- 
dren, liieapectlra  of  thetr  race  or  religion. 


probfbttlan 
rdiglati? 

It  would  be 
or  the: 
itual  powai  of  Catholirs  to  set  up  an  t*- 
diuicli 
trfbuttng   an   Inc 

of  tax  ftmds  for  tba  aoppost  at 
schools.  Tet  no  aa»  has  ptupumd  tbat 
catbotle  cttlaHia  ta  barred  from  paying  taaaa 
to  ftBanet  tha  paAHe  adMnia. 

Aaeoitftag  to  their  miatatupwitattuu  at 
the  fthuiLh -state  aafapiatftan  prtndpie.  tbm 
Harden  bill's  sponaora.  alttMiagti  they  would 
deny  Federal  aid  tar  even  aaaaaetoBiaa  por- 
posea  to  any  child  la  a  iiiaiiWiMli  achoni, 
tbey  would  IndtJde  tbe  latter  in  the  cotint 
on  which  the  Inderal  grant  is  to  be  baaed. 

If  Bardcn  bffl  apenenis  want  to  eotintcr 
the  charge  they  are  dlaboneat.  let  tbem  raiae 
an  otitcry  against  counting  tn  dtflAen  in 
parochial  and  prtvate  echaola  tn  calcnlatnig 

only  to  Alldren  in 

Id  ao  only 


Catbolica  who  sympathlae  vrttb  their 

Its  m  the  leaat  are,  tiirough 

too.    betiaytiig    thetr    meek    ac- 

af  tba  roia  at  aecond-rlaaa 

■a  contribute  a  laiga 
of  tba  aupport  wltlK»it  which  pabtte  aebooia 
oaald  aot  aslst.  The  public  aeba 
to  Cathollca  aa  w^  aa  to  non-Catholics 
the  latter  arc  usurping  a  right  which  la  iMit 
theirs  if  and  when  they  deny  a  voice  to 
Catholic  ciUaezis  and  tajqwyes.  The  Cath- 
olic parent  has  the  dvll  right.  Ukewlae,  to 
aend  hia  child  to  a  public  school  aa  well  as  to 
a  parochial  ae3iooL  IX  he  ebooaea  the  latter 
he  Is  not  ther^y  rtflnqnishing  his  interest 
in  the  education  of  chUdren  In  the  public 
tr^of^^  The  education  of  all  children  is  his 
concom  and  he  la  falling  In  his  duty  as  an 
Am^Van  if  he  sits  idly  by  while  others  mis- 
use his  money  to  discriminate  against  two 
and  a  hall  million  children  who  happen  to 
be  in  nonpublic  schools. 
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I  ar*  run  by 

.  aad  trmin 

TlMy  ftrw  part  at  thm  gnmt 

91       '         "  —        -  - 

«( 

fef  tta*  r  ■Minininii   tat  when  ttmy  wn  p*- 

rifht.  tb«T  •** 


In  a  raitglouB  acbool.  for  Umm  man  art  paid 
o«a»  oC  poMie  fUBda  and  ao  ax«  Um  atraata 

at  to  raUftooa  actioola 

fc»         _ 

»f  aad  IK 


I 


* 


taJiaUoa  or   dlfniTy 


SoMy 


M  ArkaaMS-WUte  aaJ 
Re^  Rircr  taMU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 


or 
m  IWa  8VATB  OP  THE  UKTTBD  9TAT*i 


A»9%Mt  2  ileoUlattve  day  of 
Thur$4mv.Junt  2>.  IU9 


Ux.   PrMldmt.   I 

to  havt  printed  In 

of  ttat  Racott  A  iuummt 
by  B*  bt(or«  tiM  OommIUm  on 
P«Mle  Worlu.  ftvortnf  tht  MActment 
tf  tiM  MO  18  lftT«>  to  «laMteh  tha 
Unlttd  tUlM  ntudy  CommUulon  on  tha 
Arfcaaiiu- White  and  lUd  Rivw  BaaUu. 
Th«rt  b«in<  no  otoj«ettoo.  tbt  lUU- 
■Mrt  WM  ord«r«^  to  be  pilntad  In  tht 
RlCOM.  M  l«Uo«s. 

rrwT  ooaaOMn*  o«  «a»«w— 'wmn  aw* 
aa  aAatita 

I  am  happy  for  tha  oppor* 
tunity  to  Waltfy  tn  bahalX  of  thia  l««uiatloo 
In  which  t  am  rttallj  UMwaaiad. 
■vary  yav  thara  la  MHW  ADOdlnt  avary- 


«f  vatar  that  movaa  acroaa 
and  o«tt  of  a  Stata  without  having  bean 
proparty  tiaad  ta  a  ptttatlc  loaa. 

I  waa  Ooramor  of  fWlafciiaia  In  May  !»«>. 
tha  mtP^  davaaiallBB  flaeda  I  hava  rv« 


tfea  aoU  and  plant 

of  Jtily  and  Aiignal  «a 
bum   up  aad 


ta  tha  lattar 
'  a  wittertac 
tha 


fl 


la  ftood  tlmaa.  and  control  and  aava 
It  tor  na  lltoi^MBS  valua  In  dry  tlmaa?" 

I  took  tba  pauMani  to  heart  In  fact.  I 
took  It  ao  aanoualy  that  whan  I  aoucht  a 
aaat  In  tha  United  Statea  SanaU.  my  oppo- 
aaata  called  me.  The  land.  wood.  wind,  and 
water**  caxulkUte  They  put  tha  aaipjiaeli 
on  nhe  "wind"— I  put  the  emplMMli  on 
"vatar"  becauae  I  have  oeTcr  forfotten  the 
of  1»4S  and  tha  droucht  which  (ol- 
It. 

Tbat.  (vntlaaMn.  la  tha  raaaon  I  appear 
before  you  today,  in  behalf  of  S.  1576.  Since 
1M3.  I  have  given  thla  problem  careful  atudy 
and  much  thought. 


I  have 


hlflUy    trained. 
aMa  laadnshlp. 


with  the  Corpa  of  Engl- 
I  have  never  aaen  a  mora 
•luUfia  group  with  aoara 
They  have  built  great  ilood> 
•g  great  banaflt.  and  have 
vttli  ao»maiidat>la  technique  and 
eAdancy.  They  are  indeed  a  splendid  part 
at  ovr  Una  armed  forcca. 

I  iMva  worked  with  the  Department  of  the 
iBtarkir  la  tkair  Bortau  of  Raclamatlon.  I 
haW  aaaa  tkair  aaraTul  plana  for  Irrigation 
toaa  daaaria  tato  oaaae.  and  I  have  marveled 
at  tlMlr  ability. 

I  have  worked  wltb  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  their  Soil  Conaervauon  Service. 
TlM  raw  wounda  which  once  ran  unchecked 
la  o«r  laad  have  been  soothed  by  "heir  heal- 
ti^  haad  aad  gn*^*^  a  new  health  by  the  ef  > 
forte  d  tbaaa  asparte 

Tea.  I  hava  worked  with  all  thaae  people 
aad  for  all  oC  tbam  1  have  the  daapaat 


Tber?  has  come  a  time,  however, 
thoaa  of  ua  coocamed  with  the  common  caoaa 
ci  controtttag  water  and  water  reaourcaa. 
work  together.  Only  a  taaai  caa  hava 
rork.  Only  a  team  can  ooaaa  lorth  with 
plan,  one  program,  one  solution  for  all 
tha  multiplicity  of  prohlami  which  each  ba- 
sin eontaina.  The  plaaa  for  tbo  paopla.  by 
the  Statea  and  by  tha  vartooa  Federal  agan- 
ciaa  and  departaaenu  muat  be  integratid 
into  a  single'-  baaln-wide  coaprahaailtw 
plan.  Such  a  "aingle"  plan  haa  long  baoa  la 
evolution,  and  iu  deelrabUity  la  today  IraUy 
eatabllahed  tn  principle. 

Wtttam  auch  a  plan  we  bttfO  dlMOMffad 
to  OW  own  chagrin,  run  eoolfOl  aad  UttttMI- 
tlon  of  watar  reaourcaa  la  ao«  pOMlMt 

Take  the  lAsaoun  BatUi.  fOT  wampla 
o^eruppiMrf  dupitcaUott,  and  fttMttBt 
reigned  until  the  Ptek'dQaa  plan,  a 
wadding,  ao  to  apaak.  took  piaaa  kati 
Oorpa  o(  Ifcflntari  and  tha  Bureau  of  ltae> 
Isiatton.  Ala  ualoa  waa  born  of  neceeaity. 
Wttbooi  a  ooaiproiMailva  plan,  coordinating 
for  a  afngla  purpoaa,  ouuilmum  development 
there,  aa  elsewhere,  waa  an  Idle  draam. 

Oa  tha  other  band,  acarcaly  2  waeka  hava 
paaaad  ataeo  this  very  coaaaUttee  heard  froaa 
competent  arttneaeee  about  tlM  mnalmn  Of 
conAlcUng  authority,  overlapptag  jwladte- 
tion.  and  duplication  oC  effort  that  waa  tak- 
ing place  tn  the  OotaBMa  Baaln.  A  plan  for 
thla  baaln  muat  soon  be  found.  I  am  confi- 
dant that  It  will  be  found  la  a  single  plan  of 
coordinated  development. 

Geutlemea.  tba  nnism— t  of  wtolch  you 
and  I  are  aa  oMslal  part,  la  awitaiplayint  tha 
MpoMtttOM  Of  huge  sxima  in  the  watarahoda 
of  oar  OOOBtry.  The  actual  grand  total  la 
to  be  almoat  $66,000  000  000.  Thla 
tha  projacte  already  built,  under 
eoeatructlon,  and  thoaa  which  are  planned. 

On  tbo  face  of  tt.  tU.0OO.0OO.0CO  u  a  trc- 
BMadoua  atim.  But  whan  you  rcaliac  that 
preaaat  flood-control  structtiraa  prevent  an 
eatuaalod  MtO.000,000  in  damagea  each  year 
aad  tBM  vbon  the  reet  of  the  dama  are  built 
aad  ha  operation,  another  MM.000.000  will  be 
aavad  annually,  when  you  realise  the  addad 
producuua  and  value  of  thouaanda  of  re- 
flalmed  acree  of  land  throtigh  reclamation, 
aa  well  aa  the  boat  of  other  economic  l>eneflta 


Involved  In  waur  reeourcea  control,  you  sea 
that  the  figure  of  $58,000.0000.000  la  not  out 
of  lliM  at  all. 

But  thla  much  U  a  cartalaty.  If  we  plan 
to  spend  a  total  of  $6t.000,000,000  for  the 
Nation's  water  reaoru-cea.  It  doea  behoove  ua 
to  take  every  poeelble  precaution  to  get  tha 
moet  for  our  money. 

We  think  that  thU  bill  will  help  find  the 
answer  for  the  Arkanaaa-Whlte  and  Red 
River  Baalna.  The  people  have  a  mighty 
future  there  in  that  area.  If  it  la  properly 
developed. 

I  believe  In  tu  future.  I  believe  In  It  be- 
cauae 7.500.000  of  aincere  hard-working  peo- 
ple live  thara  on  aaora  than  177.000.000  acrea 
of  good  land.  Our  r'*^***''  farm  production  in 
tbaaa  eight  autea  already  exceeds  several 
bUlton  dollars. 

We  produce  the  greateat  variety  and 
amount  of  fuel  reaourcaa  of  any  comparable 
area  in  the  United  SUtaa.  We  have  37  differ- 
ent minerals  In  cocnmardal  quantltlea. 

Nevertheleea.  only  10  percent  of  our  po- 
tential electric  power  haa  baan  developed. 
Htmdreda  of  fti^MviTHl*  of  aeraa  cX  land  still 
await  tba  aaagrt  of  loolaoaatlon.  Our  rivers 
laek  oaly  plaaa  aad  conotructlon  to  fumlah 
new  waterways  from  our  area  to  the  Ula- 
atealppl. 

In  an  area  so  vaat.  so  rich,  so  potentially 
wealthy  and  yet  so  comparatively  unde- 
veloped, there  Is  without  question  much  to 
be  done.  Many  studlea  have  been  and  need 
to  be  made.  The  old  studies  need  to  be  co- 
rlth  an  over-all  plan  and  new 
need  to  be  made  to  complement  and 
eoBplete  the  total  development. 

When  S.  1576  waa  mtrodXKed  I  waa  grati- 
fied that  members  of  this  committee  saw  fit 
to  coaponaor  thla  laglalatlon.  In  all.  10  of 
my  eolleaguaa  Joined  me  In  seeking  optimum 
development  of  thia  region  at  minimum  coat. 

Now  let  BM  remind  you  of  some  of  tha 
phasea  outlined  m  8.  1576. 

Ptrat  of  all.  a  13-man  group  wtmld  ba 
created  aa  a  study  cotnmlaaion  Eight  SUtaa 
win  be  repraeantad  bf  OM  aMmbor  aaeh,  aa 
wui  ba  tha  Corpa  of  iBflaoafa,  tbo  Mraau  of 
lliolinnti  n  the  Soil  Cvmm  latlan  Servico. 
aad  tba  federal  Povar  Ooaaalaolen  Thraa 
itba  afur  thla  OoaHBlHleB  baa  submitted 
It  vtU  autoaMtteally  ceaaa  to 
atlot. 

I  want  to  reiterate  here,  for  '.he  record. 
that  this  bill  la  not  a  regional  authority  bill. 
It  will  not  take  from  the  powers  of  any  exlat* 
Ing  agency  It  will  not  interfere  with  pro]« 
ecu  already  authortaed  and  projecu  which 
-\t%  pfnpoaail  for  authorlaatloa.  It  wUl  not 
detract  fMa  tiM  righu  of  tbo  BUtaa  in  their 
water  development. 

Actually,  the  total  meaning  of  the  entire 
bill  may  be  said  to  be  thla:  All  known  fa- 
cllltlee.  agendee,  and  studlea  will  be  pooled, 
to  gain  an  over-all  picture  of  what  neada 
to  be  done  for  comploto,  BMXlmum 
BBOBt,  and  bow  the  aMao  oaa  beat  ba 

One  other  Important  point  Is  contained  In 
the  bill.  It  la  an  enlarged  and  expanded 
yardatick  of  economic  Justification  for  con- 
atructloo  of  projecta.  which  la  already  recog- 
iilaail  In  principle  but  not  by  law. 

Thla  bill  does  not  repreaent  any  radical 
change  in  the  thinking  of  thoaa  conceraad 
with  water  developoiant.  It  doea  not 
atltute  any  radical  departure  from  the 
and  accepted  pollctea  of  our  Government. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact— and  tt  la  fact — thla 
propoaal  In  8.  1576  at  one  time  waa  paaaed 
by  tha  Houae  and  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  Prealdent. 

Two  men.  faraighted  and  gifted  aa  few 
Americana  have  been,  were  responsible  for 
that  leglalatlon.  They  ware  the  ptoneera. 
tba  mlaalonariee.  the  crusaders  for  the  cauaa 
of  eoatrolltng  the  Nation's  water  resourcea. 
All  the  new  ideas  of  today  such  aa  mulUpla- 
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porpoae  dama,  baaln-wlde  development,  co- 
ordination of  cxlatlng  agendea,  the  whole 
atory  that  haa  been  almoat  SO  years  in  tha 
telling,  waa  advocated  by  tbeae  tiro  men. 

Tbay  diwarvi  etamal  credit  tar  tba  grcak 
work  they  4kA.  la  a  OMMMar  af  ifiaklng. 
and  apaaktng  Irttboot  OBacpHatioo.  one  can 
aay  that  thcaa  ncn  gaea  thalr  Uvea  lor  water 
daealopment.  One  of  them  waa  Oeorga 
llatiarri  MazwoU.  former  execntlve  aecretary 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Aaaociation. 
Tha  other  waa  an  eateomad  and  revered  col- 
league In  the  Oaltad  Btataa  Senate  from  1909 
natll  1917.  when  he  dlad  tn  aernoe — Senator 
Gaelic  Newlanda.  of  Hevada. 

At  thla  poiat.  gcatlaaaen.  I  arlah  to  In- 
trodxice  Into  the  Racoar  a  copy  of  the  taw 
found  ta  eectlon  18  of  the  Elver  and  Harbor 
Act.  August  8.  1917.  I  quote  from  that  act, 
"That  a  commlaalon  •  •  •  u  hereby  cre- 
ated •  *  •  to  brtag  Into  coordination 
aad  cooperation  tha  aoglneerlng,  scientlfle, 
aad  oaeatructlve  aervlcea.  bureaua,  boarda. 
aad  cnonmlaaV>ps.  •  •  •  of  the  United 
SUtes  creatadi  by  Oaagreaa  that  relate  to 
the  study,  dae^toptncnt.  or  cootroi  of  water 
and  water  reacurces  •  •  •  with  a  view 
to  uniting  socii  aervlcea  tn  Inveetigatlng 
wtth  raapect  to  all  wateraheda  tn  the  United 
States,  queattooa  relating  to  the  develop- 
■aect.  tmpiumaiut.  ngulatkm.  and  control 
of  navl«attaa  •  •  •  tiM'tadlws  tlMrein  tha 
related  niwartcais  of  fcflBattan.  <aabaage,  for- 
aatry,  arid,  aad  awamp-land  redamatloa. 
elartflcation  of  strcafOM,  rcgulattao  of  flow, 
coatrol  of  floods,  utlllzatkn  of  water  power, 
prevention  of  aoil  erosion  and  waate,  stor- 
age and  ccnacrratlon  of  water  for  agricul- 
tural.  InduBtiial.   mimtrtpal. 

and  to  formulate  and  report  to 

early  aa  practlcabia,  t 

or  plans  for  dtvatopment  of  water  waya  aad 

tha  water  reeotircaa  of  the  United  Statea." 

That,  geatlemon.  la  the  Uw  e<  Aaguat  t. 
1917.  It  ta  a  pity  that  it  dlad  ta  tba  aaaM 
year  aa  lu  author.  Praakly.  tba  lav  did  aoi$ 
baea  a  cbaoaoi  ta  ahav  Ma  — iiliimj'.  R 
waa  not  oa  tbalattaia  booka  laa«  oBoofh  for 
that.  T  cite  tt  BOW  to  abow  tba  Idaaa  aad 
propoaala  aaabtacad  In  ■>.  Wt%  ara  not  aaw 
nor  ara  thay  laaofailaaa. 

In  nrm  of  taaaa  facta.  X  aai  aaaflaaad 
that  U  you  tvport  favorably  ■.  IfVI  aad 
^aaa  It.  «•  afll  bava.  ta* 
a  Mighty  (tap  forvaid  to  laa> 
ItvMM  oaa  of  the 
of  mm  WattMy  aad  a«  wtii  oo  it 


T^  Haaar  List  of  De^d  tad  Missinf  of 
lU  MSlary  Pmooael  for  tli«  State 
af  Miaaiaavpi  in  WocUl  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  Mississippi 
IN  THZ  HOtJSE  OP  RZPRBSKNT ATI  V  BS 


TAsrsday.  Jmtw  2t.  1U9 


Mr. 


RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Raooas.  I  am  inciudmg  a 
Statement  and  a  Bat  br  counties  cf  the 
brave  aoklien  froat  MlHladppi  who  gave 
their  ttves  in  the  recent  eonflict. 
This  list  is  pubtisfaed  bj  the  War  De- 
for  the  iniormation  of  public 
the  pre5S,  the  radio,  and  in- 
tereated  oriaaiitions,    I  am  inaertioc  tt 


in  the  Racoaa  in  order  that  !t  vamf  ka 
aaailatale  to  the  loved  ooig  of  thoat  bsva 
whose  names  are  here  listed  amoos  the 
honored  dead.  I  hope  to  get  and  pobtish 
a  similar  li5t  of  the  ones  who  gave  their 
llTes  in  other  branches  of  the  serrlce. 

It  contains  the  fattest  and  most  com- 
plete data  avaiiabie  on  all  military  per- 
sonnel from  Miaaisatpiii  who  were  killed 
or  died,  or  becaaae  aad  nmtatnrd  misging. 
between  the  Preridenf s  dedaratkn  of 
unlimited  natiooal  cmetfency  oo  May  37. 
1941.  ax>d  the  cnt-off  dales  of  this  report. 
January  31  1M6.  and  inelodes  both  battle 
and  nonbattlc  dead  or  missing. 

The  forrwcrd  to  thia  list  is  explanatory 
of  the  list  itself.  It  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

oaatained    1  83 

of  tha   ITnitcd 

tba  Pbll- 

eootribated  1.54 

wtM  catered  the 

of 


The    State   of 
percent    of    the 
States  and  poaaeaatooa  ( 
Ippiaa  Uanda)  tai  IMO 
.  of  tba  total  a 
Of 


ataatpf)!  vho  went  to  war.  ZS3  pereent  tailed 
to  return.  Thla  flgare  represecU  1.16  per- 
cent of  the  Army^  total  dead  an'*  mtrrtng 
No  clTiltena  are  tnctuded  ta  tida  report. 
Red  Croaa  personnel  cn^  other  ctvfUaas  aerr- 
Ing  with  the  Army  *'**■■'—  rastialTlea  dtirinc 
tha  war.  Imt  proeadarc  for  reporting  driUan 

tary  IndtTMoala. 

The  foCowtac  pacaa  Aaw  a 
by  conattea  and  typaa  of  aaaoalSlaa, 
by  a  >rtak-aowB  alpiiatetleany  by 
the  counties  theaaselvea  bting  llated  tn  alpha- 
betical oeOtT. 

In  the  preparation  of  tbeaa  llaCa,  It  waa 
necoaaary  to  eetatOlsh  a  act  of  erttcrte  on 
wblefa  the  proper  kxatkn  of  each  tndlrtd- 
\ui\  name  would  ba  determined.  The  fol- 
lowtag  procadaic  waa  act  up: 

(I)  If  an  ladietdual  gaw  mb  addraai  aa 
hij  bocae  addraai  wtien  ba  catarad  tba  Army, 
hta  aaaaa  la  lined  In  tha  eoaaty  la  wWeb 
the  addraaa  waa  lew  a  lad 

(I)  II  ba  gava  ao  boaw  addrass*  but  dca< 
IgaMad  a  bsaefictary  or  nasi  cC 
of  wkSM  awat  ba  a  ralatiea  la 
grcaa  9t  felMM^— or  to  tba  abaaaea  cf  rata- 

frlaad.  his  oaaM  will  appear  la  tba  eoaaty 
tn  wbicb  tba  addraas  of  iba 
of  kla.  or  aasHgaaey  addraaaaa  Is  losatad. 
(t)  Uaanbarbi 
I  given  (tbia  was  tba  oaaa  ta  i 


ta  tbia  eoaatry)  tba  a— alg  of  tba 

draft  board  of  ortgla  la  tba  oaa  ta  vbleh  ba 
la  tiatad. 

14)  In  the  caoa  of 
peraoanal  wbo  aaoaad  tbelr 
to  plaea  aeesdlac  to  tbe 
aerrlM.  tba  oaly 
Adjutant 
be  liated  ta  tba  Oatrtet  of  ( 

of  tbeaa  10^^  wbaila  obtatna.    It  la 
ait>le  V>  datara^aa  tba  eewaty  la 
and  auch  tndlTlduala  rre  IMad  tn  i 
eolWDaia  aader   "^afee  at  large."  a 
foQowbag  tba  laat  county  llattng  In  the 

cept  aa  nseatkmed  ta  (4)  above. 

Iba  Uata  which  toilom  contain  tafonaa- 
tlon  aa  to  tndleldaala  in  the  foOowlng  order: 
Kaaaaw  Araay  aerial  atanber,  grade,  and  statua 
of  caaoalty.  A  word  of  '^^^rV"^  at  metb- 
oda  of  Uattng  aad  of 

Same:  Bacaaaa  cC 
In  tbe  Armft 
ty  net  ba  ifceau  laidar  tba  aaiaa  by 
which  they  were  called  In  drUlan  life.  Vor 
instance,  a  man  Uatad  heretn  as  "Smith.  WQ- 
Uaia  P."  may  hava  baen  known  to  hia  frloula 


aa  Taal 

did  not  cboooa  to 
In  Army  oaaga  tba 
and  oCbar  gf' 


A495& 

oMUaa  life  ba 

"Wailam." 

la  need  m  fuU 

la  order  aa 


beginning  "lie,"  and  similarly  namea  ba- 
glnalag  "liac"  wiu  be  found  after  *lfabry* 
and  tiefore  "liadlaon."  bacaaae  of  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  maflrtnea  need  ta  theae  tab'ea. 
prcdxed  aad  hyplwaatad  naaiaa  do  not  alw&ya 
upptK  la  atrlct  alpbabatleal  ocdar*  and  ab- 

tac  aaawa  doaa  aot  govern  after  tba  tenth 
letter  cf  a  aana.  However,  for  an  practical 
parpoaea  tba  naniaa  will  be  in  alphabetical 
ortlcr  aad  caaea  wfB  be  extremely  rare  where 
a  name  will  be  naore  thaa  one  or  two  tinea 
out  of  :  lace. 

Army  aerial  number:  Pe^iwe  of  the  tre- 
of  indtviaaala  wbo  hava 

gtvaa  to  prevent  roBfualon.  IXdng  tbe  aaaM 
"WBUaai  P.  Smith"  aa  aborva  aa  an  ^wapla.  IS 
foaad  tbas  at  tta  tlaw  of  wriuag  tbera 
M  Baca  of  tbIa  aaaw  tn  the  Army,  and 
aereral  hundred  nten  with  tbe  name  "William 
without  respect  to  «««*«■«»«  in  at- 
to  talentiXy  aoe  of  this  number 
mncb  mnfwrinp  coadd  arlae.  and  tlUa  la  ob- 
viated ty  tbe  oaa  of  a  aerial  nnmbcr. 

Serial  aaialiriB  ace  a^atgnart  with  great  care 
and  acooadlag  to  a  aet  of  icgtaatKins.  Con- 
acrlal  auaabeta.  for  ( 
to  twins  ^acx  tbia  ailgbt  cat 
fiisiooa  of  Identity  t>etween  two  perons  with 
t&e  aaaae  bferth  data  and  saLrae  general  {Aysl- 
cal  ctMractartatlea. 

Grade:  Tbia  la  ^nonyaoooa  wltb  tbe 
naeaar  ■'nukic-.  aad  tbe  ahbravlatloa 
may  b»  foiaid  ta  tbia  book  are  sw 
<fawaiar>:  LTO. 
(three  star);  M  O.  Major 
(two  atar):  B  O.  Br^adlar  Oaacral  « 
sttf):  CCtf^  Colonel;  LT  C.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nal:  MAJ.  Major.  CAPT.  CapSala;  1  LT.  Ptoat 
Ueutenant.  3  LT.  Saoood  Uaotanant:  C  WOi, 
SAav.  WOW.  Warrant  CMlaer, 
PL  a  Plight  OJBcar;  AV  C, 
Avlatioa  Cadat;  M  dO.  Maaiar  iaaiMBM;  I  aO, 
Ptrat  Sargaant;  T  gO  Ttohaleal  Hip  ant; 
•  ig  ttag  gMgwt.  TICT.  Tiiimniaa  Tbiid 
C^ada:  gOT.  •Mvaant.  TaC4.  Taobalclaa 
fourth  Orada:  CPL.  Corporal;  TBCt.  Taeb- 
oidan  Ptfib  Orada;  PTC.  Pnvato 
aad  FVT.  Prtvate. 

Type  ol  oMmtty:  ThM  b  ftidiaaiad  by  tbo 
•yaabol  ad  tlH  Ibr  rigbt  of 


at  tba  Croat  or  by 

■  a  prtioaH  or 

of  bla 
rttUa 
KIA.    Peraoaa  wbo 
died   ara   aaarfcad   DOW— dlad   of 
Tboac  wtw  avffered  fatal  battle 
oppaaad  to  wounds,  la 
bat  ataaa.  aad  dlad  la  a 

oriajanaa. 
Une-of -dvty  rtiatba,  suc^  a 

kU 

■  (tafetadtaff  tralatB 

deatba) 
Indtvttfoala 

PabUcLaw 
flsdhig  of  death. 
with  the  single  laOar  U. 

Patriotic  carganlaaSlons  wlU  find  these  Ilata 
of  value  In  estaMlahlng  or  checking  honor 
roUa  tn  their  oommunltles.  In  this  connee- 
tloa,  it  dboold  be  empbaaized  again  that 
thaaa  hata  are  praltiatna^  azul  am  one  day 
be  aapiieiiaded  by  a  Hat  wMcb  eaa  be  coa- 
aldcrad  final.  Chazigea  In  statua  may  occur 
tieiweea  the  time  of  publication  cf  theae 
UaSa  and  preparation  cf  new  ones,  and  actu- 
arial tablea  Indicate  that  new  namea  will  be 
added.  In  some  rare  cases  names  of  psrsona 
already  dead  may  bare  been  ellnUnated  In- 
advertently from  theae  Uata. 


I  i"<a  V  ^^  ^.  T    A 
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tnaerUnc  the  ubuUtioQ  by  counties  and  types  of  casuftltlm: 

T^buUtiou  bf  eauntUs  und  tfpet  of  eusumltie* 


Ca-.T 

KU 

DOW 

DOI 

DSB  1   FOD 

M 

1 

Total 

Caantj 

KIA 

DOW 

DOI 

DNB 

roD 

>. 

Total 

^^ 

si 

IS 
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• 
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a 
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a 
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II 
It 
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71 
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4 
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11 
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1 
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• 

14 

• 

It 
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14 

U 
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-. 
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-- 
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3 
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1 
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S 
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4 
U 

s 

i" 

3 

1 

i' 

1 
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a     LovnAM — 

a      MadlMi 

il  ,1  Marten 

a 
a 
a 

13 

a 

M 

a 

IS 

s 

IS 

M 

a 

7 

a 

a 
a 
a 

14 

a 

3 
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a 

7 

a 

13 

S 

a 

M 

S 
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11 

11 

• 
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a' 

r 

17 

11 

15 

ft 
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13 

S 
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13 
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a 

10 
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11 

5 

M 

8 

11 

15 

5 

a 

13 
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M 
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7 

S 

» 
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« 
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13 

S 
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3 

3' 

3 
3 
3 
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1 

1 

a 

1 

ft' 

r 
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3 

3 
1 

i" 

4 

i" 
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44 
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tt 

a 

a 

4S 

a 
a 
a 
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s 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
r 

M 

43 
40 

Aim 

»-- 

An^ 

51  I 

341 

«  1 

a 

a 
n 
a 

"TailMiha 

Mawtan.  .................. 

NoortMa 

OfcUhbifca 

Pavl  BlW"™!!!"!!!" 

1  Pil» 

r^^:. 

Mhw      „ 

^  »'■■  ■         

a      Poirtolae 

a      Pmlte. 

S  \  SlSr-— :-:::::::: 

a  Ii  ghnrtey"" ~III1..I 

a      Simpnoii 

4J      Smith „ 

a  II  Slaar — 

IIS   1  aodtoww 

44      Tala _..- 

1 '  BKLi.:::::-::::::: 

I    1  UnkMi 

M      WaltteD 

1«4|  Warm 

S  M   WHMi«tML 

M  ,1  Wayna 
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IS 

a 
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13 

a 

3 
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3 

i' 
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43 

15 

a 
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n 
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a 
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a 
a 

Ml 

a 

43 

Stala  ulimtwkl'.'Zl.Ji'. 

a 
a 

U»     - 

Total 

1.84S 

awi       13 

1.174 

ao7 

16 

3.ftU 

U..iku 

1      ' 

1 

1 

The  list  of  c«5UAltles  by  counties  with 
their  names,  serial  numbers,  rank. 
Initials,  and  the  type  of  their  casualties 
foUow: 


f 


Muotat  cocirrT— con. 

Ctittilira,  MattlMv  P..... 

dirt.  TtaaM  B 

Carta.  BMdal  K 

DaiMi,  J«bte    . 

D«B.  Claydt  f 

Derrick.  Rotas  L.„ 

DWoB.  jMMa  P 

Bvacta.  iwk  C 

PMTte.  Tkaoas  J 

Plaaacan,  ThoBSB  J 

Oaijail.  BootTt  R ....... 

Oaaka.WalMvA 

Owf.  Otam 

Ordb,  Ranaaad  • 

Uowte.BadyC 

Hwtea,  LmH*  W 

JaMa.  Manna  K 

JanklM.  Chartea  B 

■ihaina.  Tamn  "^ 

JotiM.  JaiMa  D 

Klnf,  Rokart  B 

UiKhrdala.  Wfltai  V... 
LaatlHrwaod.  I'tonaa  L.. 

LaaC^  UanU  D 

LoaM,  Jaaaaa  A 

MaShMB,  BlTli 

MSi.!.  B 

Miari  •"iTT-  B 

Otfla.  PnnMB  M 

Partar^OC. 

P<aar.  nopfaaa  M... ........ 

Poets.  Joim  O 

U.  B 


WyHa  A..... 


r.  ClaUM  B...^. 

LyIaB ^ 

Waavar,  Plabar  P.... 

Waarv,  WOMaa  D 

WMM.  ClkvtM  D 

WkMa.  Mui  O.  Jr 

York.JMMW. 


Array 

MTial 

No. 


Qrada 


SMTSm 

aan4n 


oiais7» 


soTsia 

laiiiw 
34siiau 

348M737 


S4Mia8 


037S7« 
0413176 


T90 
PPC 
PVT 
PfC 
3LT 
PVT 
PPC 
FVT 

pre 

PVT 
PVT 
3LT 
PVT 
PFC 
PFC 
PVT 
PPC 
PFC 
PVT 
3LT 
8  SO 
PFC 
3LT 
PFC 
CPL 
PFC 
PFO 
PFC 
PFC 
PXT 
PVT 
PVT 
PVT 

sso 

PVT 
PFC 

sso 

TSO 
PFO 
PVT 

PVT 

pre 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

3LT 

CAPT 

PFO 

PVT 

•  SO 


Typa 
otv. 
•Ity 


Kama 


A  Mm  COfXTT 


KIA 
KIA 

1><)W 

klA 

FOD 

KIA 

PNB 

I)  SB 

KIA 

n<j\v 

KIA 

r"i' 

1 )  I  J  \s 

DOW 

DOW 

I>OW 

DOW 

KLK 

KIA 

KU 

I>\B 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

D.N'B 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KlA 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

KU 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

FOD 


BtBTls.  Wfhon  B 

Ctr-  ^*rtL 

C^ii  :  y  O 

Crmsc.  Jijsepii  B . 

Cruin.  ('Unton  W 

Feau,  CUuda  L»  Jr 

FlMOMB.  Voo  Bf. 

nay.  Oaarw 

JahSBlkWHIiunR.... 

Mactntaab.  Oordoa  £.. 

" '  '  >iomas  L.. 

lIHm  H.. 


Army 

aortal 

No. 


30464073 

OTsasn 
i4oaiu 


vc 


Payne.  EmiJe  P. 
Pray.  WMbioctoa  D... 
Baraoeraft.  Dewit  Q... 

8ar«ai.JaaMJ 

SatfTToeM 

Shaw.  Chartea  M 

Stofcaa,  Badaay  L 

atabba.  Baobaa  M 

Tbonpaaa.  SmUay  E 

Tlnrfiap,  ABaa  C. 


C.^r. 

PartekH.. 

Arte  W 

SeottJ 

Arnold  B 


ATtALA  COfXTT 


AMaa,  BalM  Jr. 

A«laaBa.  Barl  L 

A«ldltteoa.  WiUte  F... 

AUy.JMxaW 

AMy.  WUMa  D 

Barnea,  Joa  f 

Bali.  NorMMT 

B«U.  Vanioa  H 

Bki<lHUB.  Kmaat  L_ 

BlMk.B»yP.. 

Bowla,  Boyoa  B. ..... 

BroMk.  Charlta  F.... 

Bro«a.Bl|^ 

BnaOranmM.... 

^imb.  BanuBy  3 

CbappaB.  ieawC... 

CrtKb.  D.  T.Jr 

Xdwarls,  WiUla 


li347Sn 


i4(Kiiru 

34a78«M 


34133787^ 
14MC750 
3437SSM 
0S816S7 


sovasM 

340191» 
S447Z7a 
7060904 
0686110 
3S&iai7 


3447«4a 


34iai77 
34glWl 
S4X7S6M 
34437305 

aiaia 


34US7ftl 


PVT 

sso 

ILT 

SSO 

PFC 

TECS 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

aLT 

1  LT 

MSO 

PFC 

M  SO 

PVT 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

3  SO 

CPL 

PVT 

CAPT 

1  LT 

PFC 

TEC  4 

PVT 

PFC 

1  LT 

PVT 

SSO 

TEC  5 


PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

TEC 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

SOT 

PFO 

PFC 

CPL 

PVT 

TEC  I 

AVC 

SSO 

PFC 

PVT 


Typa 
ofeMo- 

alty 


DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

POD 

FOD 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

KIA 

DOI 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

KU 


KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 

DOW 

DNB 
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ATTALA     OCStT— con. 

nitBctan.  JoBior  P 

Kraos.  H'lUiaa  I .-- 

Ferraoo.  Walt«  D 

Fraskr.  HaUie  W 

Oordon,  Dan 

Mavkuw.  FresnM 

iliMOos.  BosBie  K.__.. 

UiSes.  Jevrl  L 

icMktes.  Saaorl  B 

KiMhnw,JearieC 

MaBrtde.  Baady  C 

MeCattj.  WabM  R 

MJifbr  n.  Lonnie  T7 

Mono.  Cbartir  H 

Pearaan,  Robert  W 
P«*,  Malhew  R... 
Pender.  Cbwies  A 
Petto*,  Walker  N.. 
Preairy.JaaaaaM.. 

Ray,  Uarrcy  L 

Biuier.JaiMaD.. 

lUby.Maek    

Rase.  Janea.  Jr 

Rutherford,  John  N 
Stau.  Charles  B 


SiBith,  Boftnfe  S 

Smith.  Stuart  O.,  Jr 

Swnary,  WiUiaai  V. 

Tbaapaoa,  Jamaa  D 

ThoHipaaa.  Jadie  B 

Tylrr,  Percy  H..  Jr 

VanlaMinsnam,  C.  B 

WbNr.Jaek j. 

BEHTOK  COO'TT 


Adaaa;,  Jaaea  L 

Allea,  John  P 

Brwlky.  WObom  O 

Brrland,  Andrrw  L 

Brown.  Mrlrtiots  B.,  Jr_ 

Bampas  Bm 

IHbob.  WilliaBi  T 

Cox.  JKper  K 

Daris.  Bay 

Fowter.  Jota  W 

Onatem.  PMBtao  C 

Hfssipy.  Jciycl. -..-■■■—■- 

Lakey.  Kabert  M . 

I,«vis.  EuMM  T .. 

May.  W   B..  Jr 

Niadorf,  Charira  F 

Norria,  ClareAee  E 

OrBMD,  TImbdbs  H     _ 

Pntar.  Irby 

Rflrr.  John  H.,  Jr 

Roartaod.  BnyiBaDd  A 

tliBiy.  ABMrt  M 

TiMEFr.Ji 
WOm.  Clyda.. 

BOUTAK  CXJTKTT 

BaBaa,  Oeorf*  J 

Ba«b.  Jaaaea  H 

Charles  K 

ClaranraW 

DeWiu  E 

HVrina.  Bdward  P 

Bradlry.  Maimr 

Brtii,  WiBia 

Briaiar.  Bdvaid  E 

Brvtar.  Edward  K 

B«ckleT,  WUliaia  E..  Jr- 

Byrd.  Charles  B 

Carpentt^-,  Jeeae  L 

Clark.  Fraddla  B 

CoiBiort.  Robert  L 

DaTte.JMBia 

DiekeT,  Jack  F,  Jr 

Dunc;an,  JaiBca ...... 

iHina.  Paul 

Everett.  Thomas  W 

Farrw,  >ViUiBB  W,  Jr 

Pi  I  tiuun.  Alberts  ....... 

UilMan,  Garvar  A ..... 

Ofliarth.  Paal 

HakL  Hohart  H 

Harakao.  RMttnl  T 

HarrlcJawsE 

Ifenry.  Sbarwood  D-..>. 

IIewiit.Earl 

Iiud«oi|.  WDha  B 

HuraUmaB 

lamwm,  Lhwuil  P 

J«aHa.JBhBH. 


No. 


S44TMM 


3447asa 
34eisa6 

440474S8 


S«6117a 


94473668 

MtsTan 

SttTTStt 
»t«779M 

onna 

94477514 
94aB3«D7 
S443M72 
S43433a 
34486174 
M427S12 
S4S4Sa6 
SI477S17 
S4]9S7a 

i4t8na 


368748(7 


irfr'~ 


ktBf.  Jbbm 

Ji.L4fT7A 

Uviaatoa.  LoyM  U .. 

LoML  Albert 

M^Shy.  BBVBKiad  C... 

MahMesta,  Martoo  P 

Malane.  ' 


saaan 

SflSJSlS 


Sfl 


9IB01SK 
M133B70 
001 


OflTBlJ 
3«aS?B7 


M830S(4 


ai33K70 


osiesa 


OiaOMHO 
38(44111 


OTSiaa 

84438854 

i4iini7 

0SIBB4 
M1379« 

;44TTaa 


OnSe 


PVT 
SSO 
TECS 
PVT 


PVT 

PPC 

FVT 

SSO 

PVT 

PVT 

CPL 

PVT 

TEC  4 

PVT 

PPC 

ILT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

TECy' 

PPC 

P\T 

PFC 

PVT 

AVC 

8  SO 

PVT 

PFC 

SOT 

PPC 

PVT 


CPL 

PFC 

PPC 

PVT 

80T 

PPC 

PPC 

PFC 

PPC 

PVT 

8  SO 

PVT 

CPL 

LT  C 

PPC 

ILT 

8  SO 

PFC 

8GT 

rrc 

PVT 
SSO 
PVT 
PVT 


8BO 
PVT 
CPI. 
TSO 
PVT 
aLT 
CPL 
PVT 
PFC 
PFC 
3LT 
P\-T 
ILT 
CPL 

PVT 
SSO 
PVT 

r\r 

SSO 
ILT 
P>T 
PVT 
ILT 
SOT 
ILT 
PVT 
PFC 
PFC 
SSO 
PVT 
ILT 
aLT 

Pre 

CPL 

aLT 

PFC 
TECS 

T  -^r! 


KIA 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

DVB 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 


DNB 

KU 

KU 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

DO** 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

KU 

DNB 


DOW 

DNB 

FOD 

M 

KU 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

POD 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

POD 

FOD 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

roD 

KLV 
KIA 


BOUTAB  COUXTT— eiBl. 

MUcr.  JaoBH  M 

MoBia^  mjbeit 

Mm  wai,  Mbtjob  L...... 

Ftateeoat.  WlBiaBB  T 

PtaMwt.  Cecil  M 

Ray,  Henry  L 

RieiariaoQ,  ThaoBaU 

Ktgen,  Anhnr  O 

I.  DarH 

Paefccr  T 

B 

SWtb.  H«»y 

Smith.  Phillip 

Sparkman.  Lelaad  L 

Spells.  WiBiaai  E 

Stnbbe.  James  W  

Taplty.  Thomas  W 

ThaaBft,  JaoMv  O 

Tkemaa,  WOKe 

Taiiia.  Joe  M.     .. 

W«d,C  C 

West,  WiBiafn.  Jr 

WiBard.  J.  D.Jr 

WasOD.  Charles  E 

Vatea,  lama  B 

CALBors  cotnrrr 

.VkiRS,  John  L 

BaiW.  S.  T 

Bailey.  Sidney  C 

Dfiwfit,  Elam  L... ... 

BeBBSBBt  Jesse  8 . ..... 

Bettman,  Cbytoa  L 

BraBBoc.  Grady  Y „ 

BeowB,  FrIuO.. _ 

CaBtreB.  Limenol  T 

Carty.  Randa^  L 

Caviaev.  Jolios  T 

Crocker.  Bay  N 

Denton.  Claud  H 

l>0Ter,  James  W 

Drfrer.  RallBBd 

EdBnodaHi,  Jaaies  W 

FVniBK.  Dvrar  C,  Jr 

OnOa.  Henry  L 

CrulMie.J.W 

Hsneork.  RosaHl 

Hawkiii'.  Joaenk  C 

HoUis,  TcTTfUlU. 

Hood.  Junior 

Jobosoa.  Fred  H . 

Jebaaaa.  Jaaie$  W 

JobBsaa.  Thwoa  D 

RirbT.  Harald  L 

MeKekry.  Wayne  B 

Morjan.  Robert  A 

Mar^D.  Roy  R _. 

Marri5.  Perry  A_ 


StmL  Bovee  E 

Nicbals.  AdronE 

Overatieet,  Sand  ¥..., 
Patunaa.  Watkird  D. 

PayBa.icact>h  A 

riiMia  James  P 

Piyar.  Lee  L..  Jr 

BnmiBP,  Howard  E... 

Reeder.  WiHiam  H 

RocHV,  Jantrs  R 

^rpey.SaasH-.  — 
ObnaiutB.  John  T.,  Jr. 
SkiBBM.  BTerattel 
SmaBwaod,  Rex  A 

Spicy.  Ifan 

Taylor.  Fremoa  C — . 
Taior.  Harriaon  A.__ 

Wnams.  Mcrrte  R 

WflHB.  Cyadak  B 

QaraldL. 


CiianiJ,  oorxTT 


CanafiS 


Byaci,  Jaba  L... 

Cox.  Marian  M 

(^rook.  Party  L.,  Jr  . .  . 

EBis.  ToBUBia  L 

F«rTWl.T.J 

Fraxier,  WHHbib  R..  Jr. 

Oamer,  vriQiam  B 

Baarkins,  Frank  L..... 

BaiBirtd,  Jotfas  W 

Jabnaiii,  Edward  D...^ 

lbart,Jr .. 

RsbartC. 


Montsomery.  Andmr  T. 

Mulrhead.  Ruliu  R 

Murpby.  Jack  A 


14171  un 
07am 

utagus 


34131147 
14000(5 


Orait 


84427741 


34g771« 
MI3aM4 
8443778 

84477W6 


844ai;7s 


34613817 
OTMMl 


oaian 


StfSUTS 
34f77ia 


0705646 


Ml; 


»«47S7n 


I4MTS« 

Missra 


I4n74n 

84M4tS4 

SOTfTa 


t76S8« 
S48S7QB6 
34616041 


11.T 
PTT 
PVT 
SOT 
aLT 
PFC 
PVT 
PVT 
PVT 
SSO 
PTC 
PFC 
880 
PVT 
PFC 
PVT 
PVT 
BQT 
PVT 
PFC 


HA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 


CABBOU.  cocicrT— eon. 


lO 

'B._ 
B«dia  B.... 

R«BtfS,  Or^na  J 

Ttar|>.  Richard  N 

Twncr.  Irby  C 

Tmer.  Vni  K 

VaneeBardyC 

"  "     B 


CBKXABAW  oDCirrr 

ABca.ChariaaE 

Alfewi.  TtaaoM  A 

Ar^HV,  Herbert  C 

Blaek.  Bcrgamfai  A 

TWBiJnBMfay.  Henaaa  B.. 

BiBiAnmrKdward 

Caratfeers,  Earlie 

Can-.  Percy 

Carter,  Aadie  L 

Carter,  Prattoa  D 

Derrinirton,  A.  C 

Fedrick.  Glrsin 

Oray,  Jamea  A . 

Heradaa.  Wltem  I 

Haoae,  Haibert  B 

JaByTLather  P 

JoBy,  Mark  B 

Kimr.  SamaalT       ... 
lAoc-^ter,  Baanb  B..  Jr. 

Mc  Gee.  Moasoe  A 

McKinaey.  James  B 

McQnacry.  Marten  L 

Mont^nmerT,  John  R 

Seal.  Mot  L — 

Pwley,  Dare  A. 
paian.  Rlebaid 
Saxon.  DfBPl.. 
Sadbrrrj ,  Jo  B. 
Saritfa.  ^nt  H.. 
Statea.  Wiaaed 

rhackFr,PrbB 

Vaaee,Rsy 

VaUuCHiterJ 

Wakar.  Raibcn  I 

Wliinni.Bdward  A. 
WOB4,  Aafcew 


PVT  DNB 
34UBn3  i  TEC  A  DNB 
PPC 
PPC 
PVT 
PVT 
SOT 
CPL 
PVT 


^itTK^m 


OUSI433 
346B141 


6vr„ 


CBOCTAW  COrXTT 


ABen,  Rbahert  H 

AUdaaon,  Neobera — 

''"     \tJZ 

D_ 
,  JaMi  B 

Wade  H__ 
raifiBBn  WDtk  M_ 
Codk.  WiOiamJ 

r.  TtarieO  M.. 

,E«Der. 


Oanaa-Thaa 
afceB.laaHB 


Henson.  Edward  B_ 
Hinnos.  Aubrey  H — 

Hood,  Lnais  G 

JaaklBS.BariR.- 

JaaM.JaM8  0 

iteOntrr.  B«ri  N 

Nabors,  Cnrtis  L 

~  ■  rt  L 

F 


Tiiidrtt,  R^m  D. 
Weaver.  Vm  B 


CLADOBKx  conrrr 


AklrtdBBjiraBB. 

Donsy.  JMBift..  ».»••* 

DaaHMI.  DoTld  M . 

Oiave.  Rabcft  W 

Haebett,  NeQ  L..  Jr 

nil.  Jamas  B .*■ 

Hynaa,  Barton  L...i. 

JtfMsrVaiwn  T 

Jordan,  Veman  L 

Knisht,  Maxie  L 

Laary,  Taaato _ 

LanLTboanaH 

iSnkiBll.  Baajaniaa..^: 

Maare,  Laaria. ...^i 

Norwood.  Rabert  J 

Saiith.  oaaMr  P..  Jr..... 

SpeiBcr,  M.  J.,  Jr........ 

Waika,  Ut  C 


0381876 
1803300 


34CT8a 

34478805 

04SI7M 
aiSCT 

MiaBI4 
34604a 

14001737 
34t3;3» 
34638356 

344aR:a 


amao 

SKTTia 


34una 


M4:aB7 


34018615 

P\T 

34480770 

PVT 

O54OS0 

aLT 

34051181 

CPL 

14150063 

SOT 

s4S7aa 

SOT 

3a?6cr7 

PVT 

0<S8677 

aLT 

368B8061 

PVT 

3443BOI 

PFC 

S48733a 

PVT 

14031W1 

PVT 

34066178 

PFC 

34373743 

PVT 

iiainii 

SSO 

0313801 

LTC 

asnos4 

TEC» 

SSO 

Msano 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

DOW 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DSS 

DNB 

KU 
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Typ. 
Ondi    ofcMi 
•Ity 


SOT 

pre 

PFC 
ILT 


KIA 

DNB 
KU 
DNB 
DNB 


McC«r.  lUbtrt  L 

MrKmMvD.  A..lr..~ 
McKJMHk  KwMtk  B.. 
MffLMdM.  OaAdto  P... 
M 


4 

1 

r: 

r 

Fvr 

PFC 
PVT 
CAPT 

KIA 
KIA 

N'B 

;a 
>w 
:  V 

V 

■  u 

-■-iA 

KLA 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

roD 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 


( 


coAaoKA  coruTT— con. 


Portar.Ji 


Rj^atT,  How 
IUM.iotoA 


Howird  C.  Jr. 


._r  M...- 

JW 

.J«hBK _ 

.VrfNVrlck  E 

Wilh»in  H..  Jr.„ 

TMtfcrd.  P»at  W _ 

Topp.  Rickatl  » _ 

Wdkr.  Robert  H — 

WortiWT,  LawTvoea  C 

cx>n4a  rorxTT 

Kn^inoa,  X.  L 

B««iil«7,  ThoBM  J « 

Btsrkvrll.  Joha  F 

Bl^twtll.  Toiie  B 

Bnw«r.  EriMat  C 

Buntin.  Pnuwii  P..  Jr.... 

BtniMt,  OMTflc  O „ 

Bntlv.  wMxIolpto -...-.— 

Canatld.  Wflbar  J 

Dombo*,  JaoM  H 

Brrln,  MUUn  C - 

FvrWi.  BoyT... 
Oillwrt.  CiMrlto  B 
OflrfnOo.  Jmm  F 

HAmUton.  L.  C 

Haauhon.  Ocorai  T... 

B«nto7.  Cvir 

B«id»7.  Wilbam  8..  Jr. 

Hanrr.  Jsma*  H 

Rottncsworth.  M.  W. 
BOTrlactaa.  Jmm*  K.. 

naiiii,  '"* 

Ttifciw.  NatkMiM) 

JokMOB.  BrriB  T 

htttm,  ClBord  L 

hem^.JtBom — 

L4ndWT,  Shelby  L.... 

Uttla,  Enna  B 

Laak,  Jtmak  B 

M«^.  JotaL „ 

Mvtta.  lUy  B ^ 

MaivWl.  DMBii  M... 
MMhTta.  Thamm  N.. 
MkkllrtMU  BarsM  L.. 
MataB.  EroHt  M..Jr. 

NittaM.L.C 

a.  B<lwta  F. — 
THOA 


3443347* 
94il470S 
00141  f 
44MM19 
07SIV7} 
I40>?9aD 


Jr.. 
Jr.. 


)413747B 
071O7I 
O4a0i« 
14154743 

Ofloiao 

S4U4047 


3MM421 

34S74 

mm 


OrUa 


PVT 
P\'T 

1  LT 
PVT 

2  LT 
PFC 
PVT 
1  SO 

3  LT 
1  LT 
PVT 
3  LT 
8  60 


I41UM4 
t40Mfill 
I44MC73 
MXW131 
3447M3B 


S437«7t9 
>4U17a8 
34a«m7 
94138133 
34M7U5 
14081333 
34»4B>n 
OU3B3S7 

mam 


DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

FOD 


WUnn.  Frad „. 

Yalaa.  JarryS 


Autlmai 

Aultjaat, 

liiHwaM  Tnmtam  E.. 

Bwaaa./.  C 

Booth.  Oraaintit 


D 


CampbaO.  Chwlia  R.. 

Cartar.  Aupban  A 

Coahraa.  DoiMkl  B... 

CaliMa«,OtlB 

Dwfewotth.  Laniv^.. 

Dana.  J.  P 

FatrdiUd.  lliiMr 

Baaaur.  Van  B 

JorvlMi.  Jaaaaa  W 

KaBy.  A.  J 

Klac.  Doyla 

LMria.  Fmik  J 

M«H.BarK 

MScaTlWi  B 

MatbtaTlaaMC 

MeLaarta,  WBMa  B. 
Ut' 


ram^a.  Jatm  M . . . 
W«MaS. 
baB.... 


MUn34 


0«SI« 


Mtrnn 

Munn 


PFC 

KIA 

PVT 

KIA 

SOT 

KIA 

SOT 

KIA 

PVT 

DNB 

T  SO 

DNB 

PVT 

DNB 

PFC 

DNB 

PFC 

DNB 

PVT 

FOD 

SOT 

KIA 

SOT 

DNB 

TECS 

DNB 

PFC 

KIA 

P\T 

DNB 

SOT 

DNB 

PFC 

KIA 

8LT 

KLA 

PVT 

KIA 

SOT 

DNB 

PVT 

KIA 

PFC 

DSB 

PFC 

DNB 

CPL 

KIA 

1  LT 

DNB 

8  SO 

KIA 

SOT 

KIA 

PFC 

DNB 

I  LT 

KLA 

CPL 

DNB 

PFC 

KIA 

PVT 

DNB 

TEC  4 

KIA 

SOT 

KU 

8  SO 

FOD 

SOT 

KIA 

SOT 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

I  LT 

KU 

CPL 

DNB 

CPL 

KU 

CPL 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

1  LT 

KU 

PVT 

DNB 

T". -^ 

V  * 

P>T 

DNB 

PFC 

KU 

PFC 

KIA 

PVT 

DNB 

T 

DOW 

;■ 

KIA 

KIA 

5 

DNB 

1     ■    • 

KIA 

PVT 

KIA 

PVT 

Dvn 

PFC 

Don 

CPL 

KIA 

PVT 

DNB 

PVT 

DNB 

PVT 

KIA 

rrr 

now 

UUW 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KM  A 

[..  .',\ 
ki  V 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

DNU 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 


00TIN«1O«  COOKTT 

Bogan.  CaaO  A — 

Rocara.  Eiko,  NMI 

Rofars.  Lather  L 

Dl  SOTO  COrXTT 

Alauadrr.  Jo*  M 

AndMaon.  Harry  C 

Bamaa.  I^aour  .A 

B«it«r.  Earl 

Blytb«.  Joaaph  M^Jr.. 

Bapian,  JamM  A 

CoSar.  Harold  C 

Daan.  Richard  F 

Daaa,Maek  L..  Jr 

DaiSap.  Wlnfred  L 

Dyp.  fttxhoch 

Jackaon,  Brerett  C 

Lueaa.  iluaaae.  NMI._ 

Mason.  Roger  B 

McCUin.  Eameat  1. — 
McCrory.  Raymood  E. 

Nalaoa.  Oaorta  M 

Paytoo.  Harold  T 

Pbalpo.  Mayaard  W... 

SailkT  David 

n^jgil.  Jaapar  C 

Olawaa.  Marion  B 

Slawart.  Jo* — 

SiiOiTan.  Warrrn  W 

Vaaderfrift.  A  P  .  Jr... 
WatkiM.  F.diar  R 

rORBBST  rorNTT 


Army 

atrial 

No. 


340«8im 
343U013 


3434MU 
S4S3S3iS 
0480048 

34<I3S410 
049333S 
3447.U10 
348131M 
070MI1 
34438780 
344387W 
34438800 


Almy.  BartiamS 

Aadanoa.  CbappdL  Jr — 
BadwelL  kraatt  P 

MMtty,  EU0UM-. ........... 

BhKK,  Johmiy  8 

Bradley.  WOliMi  B 

,  Boterd  E .. 

Karnb  R 

WHUam  P 

Brown.  Lee 

Bryaat,  Joeepb  W 

BwllB.  Nataoa  H 

Bottarworth.  W  H..Jr... 

Cartw.  \N  

Chanoell.  B 

Ctaaford,  Jonn  M 

Carry.  Aitbor  J 

Loyai 

m 

roodfow  W 

Bdwarda,  Fairia  E 

Ratraktai,  Dalraa  L 

Bifle.  Edward  O 

Fklhay.  Clarcnor 

FlBok.  WiBia  B. 

Ford.  BdnlH 

PoatalB.IodD..Jr 

0»ba.lokMiL 

QflMaai.  Haaard  A..  Jr 

Ollmorr.  Jama*  II 

Rafwood.  Jewel  W 

HaUBtrom.  Lewis 

Harvbon.  WUliam  C 

Hathomp.  Clyde 

HerriBfton.  Nolan. .. 

~  W 

L. 


S4473178 
34438807 
34818888 
0748737 


OnMle 


34349130 
34018879 
34nSS33 


0808488 
34341148 
O5402S8 
038I491 
34138S81 


M007306 
34818733 
14080887 

laonaio 


0734183 


»«r«739 
34347191 
34018817 
34478131 
34348784 


»M38ia8 


94871788 
34378848 
UI3noi2 
Ol*«l«7 
34475339 
04131M 
9M78in 


0748890 
941SM13 

1 14:11  411 


HadtM,  Raiph  W 
MMVart,  laafTT 
bbaB.CbvlBaK. 


laeabert,  Lawrence  T 

Jackaoa.  Jamaa  

Jackaoa,  Lariia  J 

JoDtaTFradM 

Kaaaar«l.  Harbsrt  B 

Kaotta,  Rmary  L 

Lawli.  Boa  A 

Uaton.  Pau „.. 

Lowary.  Hacaan  F 

Lawary.  Laaaard  8 

MaeUod.  Babart  C 

ManlMa.AlbartW 

Mathaaoa,  Daneaa  F..  Jr. 

Maawy.  Ooana  E 

MK'all.  Harry  M 

McCardla.  A.  M. 


MeLanoca,  Howard  A 

MrV.ir    Wmiani  T 


Jr 


10  H 


■u  A 


l>lcfcett.  Jaiaaa  W... 
RawU.  Robert  W... 
KIcbW.  Uerbart  U.. 
Riddle.  Claraland... 

RUey,  Fred.  Jr 

Roheru.  ClUton  R.. 
WHHMaL.. 
L... 


98813118 


14131408 

o«n«e 


14871384 
14807388 
14130117 


S431W7S 
34813878 
94138433 


94M43S7 


S43TBa8 
0193077 
9«Bn4«S 


SOT 
PFC 
TEC  4 


PFC 

PVT 

2  LT 

PVT 

CAPT 

PFC 

CPL 

2LT 

PFC 

pre 

PVT 

SSO 

SSO 

PVT 

CPL 

2LT 

PFC 

T90 

SSO 

PFC 

PVT 

ILT 

TECS] 

2LT 

CAPT 

PFC 


PFC 
TEC 
CPL 
PFC 
PFC 
2LT 
1  LT 
PVT 
PFC 
PVT 
8  8C 
SOT 
PVT 
PFC 
SOT 
CPL 
PFC 
PVT 
SSO 
1  LT 
PFC 
CAPT 
SSO 
PFC 
1  LT 
SSO 
'"APT 
'  CT 

.  i.r 

PVT 

pre 

PVT 

TSO 

PVT 

PVT 

3LT 

TEC  4 

PVT 

PVT 

TSO 

SOT 

PFC 

TSO 

PVT 

SSO 

MAJ 

PVT 

3LT 

TEC  4 

1  LT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

TEC3J 

3LT 

PVT 

TSO 

PFC 

PFC 

CPL 

SOT 

rvT 

PVT 
PFC 
PVT 
PVT 
2LT 
PVT 
PVT 


FOD 

KIA 
DNB 


DNB 

KIB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 


DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

M 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

KU 

DOW 

FOD 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

FOD 

DNB 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A4959 


Name 


roKKXST  corxTT— con. 

Sonfnrd,  Nathan  H 

ScarNjroijgh.  T.  F 

Sackirr  Morris  S 

flbiiwa*--   D  C 

Skuon.  Terrell  C 

Smith,  Luther  P.,  Jr 

Bpann.  S.  T 

t^nnn,  Fred ...^ 

■paarmon.  Leo .. 

Snaode,  Haydi^  B 

SCtaiim.  RoNrt  S 

Sofllraii.  James  W 

Taylor,  Joe 

Walker.  Leo  M.  H 

WDBnirton.  Wa!t<f 

WBhb.  James  R 

Yoont,  Junius  H 

rKA.\CU5  corxTT 

Abel,  HoUis  C 

ArooM.  Aae  J..... 

Anioki,  James  T.> • 

Bonds,  Howard  T 

Bowman.  Wesley  H 

CHnaroD.  Acy 

Claaton.  Lemy 

Cole,  WUliam  K 

Dalapey.  Robert  H„ 

YVeeaun.  Percy  F 

Oriflln.  (Jivens 

Hardin,  J:imes  C 

Hester,  Billy 

Hutto.  Homer  T 

LeeRoyJ 

McPhil,  Tyree 

MUler.  Clyde  L 

Montgomery.  Fred  M.  Jr.. 

Nettles,  Henry  L,  Jr 

Pepper,  James  H 

Poaey.  Marion 

Prather,  Pearlie  W 

Prather,  gnitman  D 

fiazon.  Rayford  E 

Smith,  Fred  L 

Smith,  Cieofve  H _ 

Btaekstill.  Roben  W 

WeQs.  George  E 

Wilkinson,  Oscar  H 

Wroten,  Alton  B 


Army 

serial 

No. 


S4273noi 
07348U 
42044414 


0748I48 
0427778 
34279808 


84488021 
14151378 
141fl0810 
34474M1 
14151721 
0395331 
34617814 
14151123 
03088088 


38451860 
38483070 
944317D4 
94273843 
941380B 


aiOKCC  C0(75TT 

Allman.  Palmer 

BexJey.  William  a 

Btekston.  Robert  L... 

C*»4Br.  I>anW... 

Date,  Joseph  L,  Jr.... 

Doaean,  Jesse  T.. 

Babanks.Jnbn.\£. 

Qihaon.Jack  K 

(rrares.  I«ec  G 

Havard.  Elbert  A_ 

Hiaaon,Jan>csB 

HoltaBd,  AlTia  D 

HoweD,  Alton  NMI 

Howell.  Daniel 

Hyatt,  Wyatt  C 

Lodgood.  Elerie 

McLain.  William  B 

Mfltor.  Lyman 

Rasrea.IraJ 

Babarts,  Leonard C... 

tohta.  WOUam  M.'."" 


9«8nil8 
34871141 
34137139 
9M78849 
14151865 
94938531 
94138809 
0823888 
34343036 
140017)8 
7003788 
14016814 
44048944 
84138;47 
O3D33015 
34I386I7 
013B8751 


Type 
Grade    ofcHO- 
•ity 


94CI8472 
7«)a659 
140817552 
0438884 
0718817 


349*8175 
3483*345 
34019002 
34474654 
1 


34613387 


94819109 
94136033 


94888774 
34018815 
34138088 


14U1S0O 
34873140 
344SM2 
94U7165 


OKBBNE  COCVTT 

Brewer.  TalmadxC 

Byrd.  Bruce  B 

Byrd.JelTD 

Byrd.  WiWord  H „ 

Cooiey.  Autha.... 

Crocker,  Uriah  L 

I>unnam.  Royce  O 

Dunnam,  Victor  H 

Fairley.  Venwn  C 

Uartxoc.  Woodrow 

HarTteon.  Henry  P 

^dton.  William 

Hiltman.  Randolph  R„ 
Lambert.  Thelbert  D_. 

Laton.  Cyms.Jr 

McUwl.  Robert  W 

Moms.  WUIiantF 

Neely.Jack  77r 

Beberts.  WiUiamC.... 

Smith.  Dan  D .- 

Smith,  R*)bert  M 

Trouer.  EUsia 

WBBMM.JeaanoD  F.. 

XCV— App.- 


344748M 


34873373 
34137147 
34138112 
14017375 
34138063 
34»7170 
94837638 
34018m 
34833878 
94431183 
94872370 
34276100 
94138110 
94n4339 
34183686 
34137338 
34480833 
94421m 
T9KSm 


94339878 


-313 


PFC 

2LT 

PVT 

PFC 

1  LT 

1  LT 

PFC 

PVT 

SSO 

SOT 

AVC 

PVT 

TSO 

1  LT 

PFC 

SOT 

2LT 


CPL 

SSO 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

TSO 

PVT 

P\'T 

TEC  41 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

PFC 

2LT 

SOT 

TSO 

SSO 

SOT 

PFC 

PVT 

2LT 

TEC  4 

ILT 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

SOT 

CAPT 

3LT 


PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

SSO 

2LT 

TECS 

AVC 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

SSO 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

PFC 

SOT 

PVT 

PVT 


SOT 

TEC  5 

PFC 

PVT 

TEC  5 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

8GT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 


KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 


DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

M 

KIA 

FOD 


DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

FOD 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 


KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KU 

OS'S 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

KU 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

FOD 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 


CKBS'ADA  COrVTT 

Boone,  Owen  J 

Brannon.  Henry  M 

Brown.  Warren  C,  Jr 

Butler,  Robert  M 

Carver,  Jeaae  H 

Clanton,  Guy  E 

Clanton.  Melvin  H 

Clogston,  Vernon  M 

Cloestoa,  William  M 

CoUins.  DMs  K 

Collins.  John  E 

Corder,  Raymond  E 

Delaney.  Lee  H _ 

Edwards.  John  H 

Oaines.  waiord  O 

Oammon.  WiBiam  R 

Oerard.  Gas 

Gray,  Carl  B 

Gray.  John  W _ 

Horn.  Robert  H 

Ingram.  Rufus  L 

Lane,  Hector  D 

Litten,  Earl  E 

Lockett.  James  R 

Loden.  Eattut 

McClure,  Eti|»ne  F 

Miu-hell.  Cheater  Q 

Phillips,  Edward  L 

Pittman,  Paul 

Proudflt,  Richard  D 

Pijrdie,  John  B 

Reed.  Jimmie  N 

Schmiti.  Evie 

Smith,  Ernest 

Sullivan.  William  T 

Tollisoo.  Dorsey  R 

Tumace,  Joseph  W 

Weissker.  William  L 

White.  John  B — 

Wiboo.  Milford  W 

Winters.  Jimmie 

Woods.  Benjamin  F 

HANCOCK  corvrr 

Baraett,  Thomas  H 

Baxter,  Hermann  M 

Belton,  Curtis — 

Bermond,  Eu(cene  J 

Besanoon.  Alfred  F^  Jr — 

Borcfaardt.  Barvic  \ 

Boar^eois,  Elwood  F 

Carmicbael.  Mark  B 

Coe.  James 

Dedcaox,  Etein  L 

Depreo.  Wallaoe  A 

Hines.  Jamea. 

La  Fontaine.  Russell 

Lawton.  Frank  H 

Loc,  Forest  J - 

McCann,  Robert  D 

Monti.  Donaid  J 

Nrcaiae.  Wilson  L — 

Penton.  Joaeph  M 

PoilUon.  Henry  C.  Jr 

Ponder,  WmdeD  K 

Ranson.  Louis  T — 

Smith,  Hollice  H 

HAaajSOX  COCTTtT 

Anderson.  Waiiam  M. — 

Astor.  Oeonw  R 

.Ausmer,  Ourley  J 

Ayres,  Edward 

Balitts,  Clvde  E 

Bantr,  Merridih  W 

Bentler,  Comelios 

Bemich.  Oswald  L 

Bbcksher,  David  F.,  Jr.. 

Bodoin.  Rudo^>b 

Boykin^,  Curtis — 

Boyle,  Herbert  L.,  Jr 

Brooks.  Robert  L 

Carpenter,  Orrin  O.^  Jr_ 

Carter,  Woodrow  W 

Ckrk,  William  A 

Conn,  Nathan  Y 

Ccadit,  Ralph  H 

Craig.  William  P 

Cromeans,  Allen  V 

Coevaa.  Danais  D 

Caeras.  FeOman  C 

CiKTas,  Rabea  J 

Caevas,  Vearl  E 

Daty,  Morray  E .._ 

Dark,  Edward  B 

De  sarey,  BarnKt  J 

Demeu.  Charles  F.,  Jr.. 

Denninit,  David  H 

Diamond,  James  H 


Army 

snrtel 

No. 


14171317 
34479835 
34821087 
14033333 
141S8740 
14006584 
34477129 
14161811 

omssis 

34I33M2 
3447S343 
3043(118 
94134888 


1407n2S( 
14150921 
0431084 
34479839 
34278845 
0813816 
34438S7V 
30(9(103 
0730838 
053357Q 
3447B83B 
15014608 
34018580 
14150888 
34274903 
14166848 
18087384 

837830 
34888819 
300053 
3043107 
3(8717M 
14070304 
0677373 
34134387 
34348611 
3487S178 


14008I8S 
0514473 
14080037 


Omde 


34438148 
34427063 
3(134000 


38n4B08 
34018841 
34137213 
S41346n 
343753(2 
O000B37 
34477579 
T13e687 
34636033 
14001935 
3408088 


T061385 
01575088 
3443SD35 


078I983 

oiunos 


88*30885 


34373807 
0868238 
34278871 
34Z72738 
3449I0S8 


0480*00 
34483(17 
OS33779 
34625413 
0884850 
34138779 
34343133 
34340863 
34018789 
14083086 
34138063 
153300 
9*438170 


34479404 
3487nB3 
34872309 


PVT 

DNB 

CPL 

KU 

TEC  5 

DNB 

SSO 

FOD 

SOT 

DNB 

SOT 

KIA 

PFC 

KIA 

SSO 

FOD 

2LT 

KU 

PVT 

DNB 

TECS 

DNB 

SOT 

DNB 

P\T 

DNB 

SOT 

DNB 

SSO 

DNB 

TSO 

KU 

ILT 

KU 

PFC 

DOW 

PVT 

KIA 

2LT 

DN-B 

PFC 

KU 

AVC 

DNB 

2LT 

DNB 

2LT 

DNB 

PFC 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

TEC  5 

KU 

SSO 

FOD 

.TSO 

KIA 

SSO 

KIA 

PFC 

KIA 

P>T 

DNB 

TSO 

DNB 

PFC 

KU 

SOT 

KU 

SSO 

D.VB 

CPL 

FOD 

SSC 

FOD 

CAPT 

KIA 

TSO 

KU 

PFC 

DNB 

PFC 

KIA 

SSO 

KU 

ILT 

KU 

TECS, 

DNB 

PFC 

KU 

PVT 

KU 

TEC  4 

DNB 

CPL 

FOD 

SOT 

KU 

PFC 

KIA 

SSO 

KIA 

PFC 

KIA 

PVT 

DNB 

SOT 

KU 

COL 

DNB 

PFC 

KU 

FLO 

DNB 

PVT 

KIA 

PVT 

DNB 

PFC 

DNB 

PVT 

KU 

FLO 

DNB 

2LT 

DNB 

rvr 

KU 

ILT 

KU 

3LT 

DNB 

P\T 

KU 

SOT 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

PVT 

EU 

SOT 

KU 

CAPT 

DNB 

SOT 

KU 

TECS 

DNB 

PFC 

DNB 

PVT 

KU 

TSO 

KU 

3LT 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

1  LT 

KU 

SSO 

KIA 

PFC 

KU 

CPL 

KU 

TEC  5 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

TBC4 

KU 

SOT 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

PFC 

KU 

pre 

DNTI 

pre 

KU 

PFC 

DOW 

SOT 

FOD 

PVT 

KU 

Name 


HAKKaox  conm—coa. 

Diu.  EdxMd  C _. 

Dare.  Whitney  J 

DiHican,  Amoa  F 

Entrckia.  WBMaa  L 

Erria,  Harold  W 

Etheridte.  William  N 

Faison,  Freddie 

Fayard.  David  R.._ 

Forney.  Orvel  J 

Oartmao,  Woodrow  W 

Oearge.  Horace  A 

Hanson.  MUfred  R 

H»bert,  NcTille 

Herrin,  John  P 

Hewes,  Charles  D 

Hodcw.  Orover  C.  Jr 

Horn,  James 

Hooar.  Hopper 

Hughes,  Arthor,  Jr 

Hunter,  David  L 

HusJey.  Frederick  O 

Hyott.  Henry  T 

laabeOe.  B.  F..  Jr 

Jamison,  Walter 

Jarrea,  Ofieid. _ 

JoOrioB,  Pan!  T 

Jobnooo,  Oordon  K 

J<4msan,  JasMS  W 

Kin«:.  Willie  E _ 

Kotaakos  C.  O 

Lminu,  Andnw  J 

Ladaer.  Bertin  J 

Lang.  Frederick  K 

Lebaron,  Charles,  Jr 

Lonfino,  Dan  R 

Land,  William  E.,  Jr 

Lyons.  Joseph  T 

Mallett.  Alexander 

Mathis.  William  D 

McTall.  Fraikrick  C 

McElroy.  Goodwin  W 

McHenry.  Robert  B 

MdBlo*.  Jack  I 

McLemoie.  Edward 

McMiDan.  Warren  W 

Miae.  Ernest  B. 

MoOrU.  Charles  R 

Motan.  Chester  L 

Mann,  JcaaiB  W 

Mania.  Jamea  D 

Mane.  R<Aert  H 

Murphv.  Kenneth  F 

Moye,  Lee  A 

Necajse,  James  C 

Newman,  Claude 

O'DonnelL  Albert  E 

Padgett.  Kearney  W 

Parnell.  Ocorpe  W" 

Pearson.  Bryan  T 

Pehrsson,  Henry  J 

Reeves.  Otts  B 

Rich,  Joe  E 

Richard,  Everett  C 

Rishel,  Harry  F 

Roas,  Harry  H 

Roose.  Charles  C 

Rash.  Wiley 

SobUch,  JufaosJ 

r,  Charles  R.,  Jr 

r,  Murry — 

'  Ward  H 

Seymour,  Eurise  A 

Stiart.  Julius  A 

aatten,  Glenn  E 

Saace,  Paul  A.,  Jr 

raScr.  RoasA 

SlaektoD.  L.  R.,  Jr 

Snar*.  Edward  B..  Jr 

SwiUey.  Forest — 

Thomas.  John  H 

TiDsley,  Robert  B..  Jr 

Towed,  Honce  O 

Wect.  Jotaa  D 

Wast.  Thianan  W 

White,  John  O 

Whit^iead,  Hubert  W. — 

WtaoTOaacge  k'.'.'.'.V".'. 
Wtaiatead.  BnfQs  B 

BTsrtacorsTf 

Adams,  James  H — 

AUen,  Ernest  B..  Jr 

ABen.PaalH 

Aaderson.  Robert 

Baker,  Ebner  J 

Baldwin,  Marcos 

Ban.  James  D..  Jr 

Barber.  Gas  N 

Bardweli,  Godfrey  L 


Army 

serial 

Na 


94018768 


OKOM 
34ZrSHl 


3448CaBS 
803S313 
14040410 
94877464 
94B734S 
8821318 
9(275365 
0737488 


Grade 


9*888303 
14022323 
14150687 
ri46368(4 
34427771 


9«n5a«8 

14n83D6 
440479M 
3*83*087 
34273614 
34634761 
OimtMU 
34133073 
34(78388 
3427an6 
000(008 
01315(31 
34S2488S 
01 172972 
9427888S 
94138077 
0743033 
01823783 
34421438 
34138068 
348872S0 


14068818 
0658868 
14088680 
942788>!0 
948739B6 
34838888 

3487ano 

94439873 
14B18438 
89*9180 
30464354 
3480094 
MaOMSO 
3(fil2238 
34! 


942n743 
94U80tt 
94830971 


3043*958 
34125301 
34a09» 
34429636 
34133072 
7000507 
3413M36 
14075811 
94480037 
34138212 
34875006 
141S4371 
14005736 
Ua45»l 


3*830807 
14013119 


3A138B73 
OU77364 
34427066 
3434U10 
3B68MI7 
348138B 


M98MS35 


oTS 

aky 


PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

SOT 

ILT 

PFC 

PFC 

SOT 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

CPL 

CAPT 

1  LT 

TECS 

PVT 

AVC 

SOT 

PFC 

P\T 

SOT 

PFC 

SOT 

PVT 

CPL 

PVT 

p\"r 

ILT 

PVT 

8CT 

SSO 

MAJ 

2LT 

PVT 

CAPT 

PFC 

PVT 

ILT 

1  LT 

CPL 

PFC 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

2LT 

SSO 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

SOT 

1  SO 

SOT 

CPL 

CPL 

PFC 

SSO 

PFC 

2LT 

SSO 

PFC 

SOT 

PFC 

SOT 

PVT 

SOT 

TECS 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

SOT 

PFC 

CPL 

PVT 

SSO 

2LT 

SSO 

2LT 

PFC 

TEC  4 

SOT 

PVT 


TSO 
ILT 
PFC 
PVT 
PVT 
PVT 
2LT 
PVT 
PFC 


KU 

Kl^ 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DOI 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

FOD 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

KI.\. 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 


KU 

DOW 

KLA 

DNB 

KLA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 


--l 
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■wMioociirr- 


iJ 


rti«k.E 

ErttB 

,  OQb  L 

n.M 


■  illl.  CUM— 1„. 
Bord.  I>«Th  A  ... 

BHM^btariteC. 


,AlTte. 


1 


IITM 


OMI 


S4«777M 

SffJRI} 
0«13nft 


OTOUt 


M34«f7S 

MIUIM 
M0«a«2 

3«757W 

ormm 

1«W4M 


uums 


SMTTMC 
3M74IM 


oami 


SMTTTK 
(MMCI 


I 


MAi 


SBQ 


DNB 
K'lA 
KU 
1>NB 


tnucd 


l>o«to.  HarT7  C 

I-ott.  E<lff»r  a 

Ijjtrirk.  0«arrr  W 

MjUoMy,  Dwttel  J 

MwMi.  KfaMt  C 

Marrtk.  JufMB  T..  Jr 

Martin.  r)»Unr»  D  ,  Br 

Matlork.  John  D _. 

MeCWlan.  JaioM  T 

Mclimia.  Willi*  L 

MeMBtaa.  Bpfcm  L 

MIBw.  O.  t -..I™ 

MlBer.  K(«Ma 

M  Ukr.  JcMipfe  K 

Mimm.OwnT' 

llHilpmiij.  Doyle  R 

M«MB.  Kaonetb  L 

MmI^WW 

MTcn.  CnrtiaH 

3CyBS,  Mvria. -  -  -. 

N««Mnp,  Frad  W. 
Nil 

PalOMT. 

Pvkcr,  G««r«e  P 

Parta.  DooaM  F 

Pafttam  loapph  B 

Pcftfea,  Vktar  P 

PUBIpa.  Bdwta  C 

PWroe,  Stvtea  C 

PoBt.  L.  W 

Price,  WiHaai  A 

RaBd.Tlinmi  H MiatTM 

RMboM,  T/Ouis  K 

KetA.  Harot.)  L 

Rrwl.  Willis.  Jr 

Rhodaa,  Hv«ti« 

kiriMvd.  Aafarvy  J 

OaararB 

"       L. 


J.... 


-^iih.  Jnr«pli  W..._ 
x-tuBip/.  (  hvlH  A. 

S<1B«t.  K*h.Tt _ 

S<iott.  WMtler  W 


Oit^ 


TMWTl 


onasit 


0_. 


SUv«ra,Otte 

r'Mcr.  J«IUi  F 

SaMi.  Jliuaia 

M<WMF^Jr.. 

L ^ 

T 

"-mfrti.  T^tmbH 

'^vnryL 

••mon  C 

MrvcU*.  KuiEirnr .__ 

>triMiiM.  Ku4<iph 

sitibMpirld.  i9bm  9 
Sytai,  IVn^aia  L_ 

TbMMi.  Batart'rr 

TonipkiM.  Otren  A 

Trnitt.  Paul  K .„ 

Varmr.  Rotert  E 

VarMT,  Roktrt  F 

Walkv,  AllMrt  J.  .......... 

Wik«i,  Lms  B..  Jr 

WakoaL  Flayd  B 

WvOehiiirii  F 

yf- m4.  LjfmBdin 

Waiam.  Urar". .  .~.'.'.Z. 

Wai«h.  Rieteni  R 

W(«T«r.  Jotai  M 

W«mil_D»tM  W 

y/mt^Mmrr  I 

WMta.  B«Ma 

WMii.RaitoC 

WHHt.  ThooiM  A 

WMimy.  RoMUT 

F.  E..  ir I 


MMTHB  , 

omraM 

OTmn 

oivni4 


*•••..    l4M9tW 


MH4MS 


OMMM 

OtMMT 

•MZ1MB 

OMHB7 


Mff74IM 

M47Dt7A 
S44S«7D 

aiMoaM 


TEC  i\  DNB 

ILT 

8SO 

ILT 

TEC* 

8(IO 

PFC 

1  LT 

SOT 

TFO 

MAJ 

PFC 

080 

CAPT 

PVT 

TECS 

MAJ 

FLO 

BSO 

8SO 

PFC 

JLT 

S80 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

AVO 

ILT 

PVT 

PVT 

CAPT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

TECS 

s  sr 


TEC*  I>NB 
■  §a  I  FOD 
PFC  I  DNB 
PVT  '  DNH 
TKC5,  DNU 
PVT   4  KU 


aiMoa  covirrr— eonttnoed 


W7itt.J«MA 

Yartarai«li.  Ubtx  F 

Yaiaa.  Jaraaa  B 

Zlappnete,  Owl  R 

■OLM Sa  OOCNtT 

AbnB.  ClarwM 

Aadrewa,  J«liui  U 

AmoW.  EDto  E _ 

A'h  CWiiaMra  M ..^. 

BatM.  Jaima 

Bahop.  DataM  A 

BouHon,  OcorvF .._ 

Brixttv,  Thofnaa  U^it..^ 
Pumll    Ji4mtS  A    .......^ 

.  Jr 

u  A 

(.till.  John  W ^. 

l>a»f.  JfTry  L. 

l>aria.  Claraooa  Vf.^ 

Diwo,  Robart _^ 

EHard.  Rupart  U 

naokcr,  Nathan  B 

nowarti,  JamM 

Jamaa.  Lcaaia  B 

Juhnaoo,  C<dl  E 

LakBoan,  Jamaa  B ,^ 

UMdy.  WiUiam  V.,Jr.... 

Nfarttn.  William  A 

M<»i«si,  Thurman . ... 

I'la-ker,  Robert  M ^ 

!•  ickatt,  Waalry 

lonte.  William  A 

I'lilUam,  Ralph  C 

KotHTK.  Warrea  C ._ 

Shyrkk.  Ueary  W..  Jr 

SmtUkiTtMr  A „ 

StMTHt,  JaBM  B 

Stroac  JePi  Jr ~_— . 

Taylor,  OUtwrt  L 

Thunia,  WUBa 

TidwaD/JaaMi  T 

Wara.  Waller  L 

Wivraa.  Willia 

Waiklm,  WilUamJ 

Willi»ais.  rharlie 

Wiltiaaa  John  8 

WOlHH,  Nathan  O 

yotat.Pot«r  J 

VooDK.  WiUiam  II 

■varHKBTa  covirrT 

Blouat.  Edward  B 

Cartrr,  8pi»a  T .. 

(  hUdiWB.  Jamaa  O 

(hiM^laaiB 

("obWB.  Ale«. 

('otaptao.  WliliaiB  R 

•  ovBifton.  Willie „.. 

IlerTT.  K(.hrrt  L _..  . 

Kieliirr,  i  Itflord 

Kranklm.  Ika 

H«lra.Jamf«F 

Uaarfctna.  CtMriie _ 

Midta,Wime 

Koke,  Jamaa  B 

Hoitoo.  Lather  O 

Hulatt.  UatarR 

IfTlac  WeMigtea  Q 

Letrla,  Chartea  T 

I»nf,  Jiunaa  W 

ManhaU.  Jamaa  M 

McMaater.  Wlllfcai  H 

Nelaoo.  Hollis  L.... 
Naan.  Will.Jr ['„_, 

Prtty.  'Lather  P..I'.'Z'.7Z 

Paik.  Jamaa  B _ 

Riehardaoa.  Ral»it 

Smith,  Aaa 

Stanford,  John  H 

Tanner.  Chariaa  D 

Thaiton,  Barney  £._..._ 

Thoama,  Willie  J 

Tharai«m.  WUBa 

Tifey.  Henry  M 

Towry.  Billy 

Viaoeat.  fiad 

wetafeTSeonr  H 

W«tMW.WIUB. 

Wtai,  Fmd  F 

Wrickl.8aa _ 

■MAOl'BXA  OOPMTT 

ABee.JahnK j 

Barrrv   'i".rtL.      .. 
1<U<  k 

llm.i.  ,.  l...*rtN[MI.II 
Xinkcad,  Bertran.. 


Army 

Typa 

aerial 

Orada 

arcM» 

No. 

alty 

TMlfl61 

FLO 

FOD 

OtXMOl 

1  LT 

KIA 

OMHSM 

1  LT 

FOD 

14l«Ma 

PVT 

DNB 

54477118 

TEC* 

KIA 

344V167 

PVT 

KIA 

0411B11 

MAJ 

FOD 

OHMTV 

3LT 

FOD 

Meiaau 

PFC 

DNB 

PVT 

KIA 

umtsn 

PVT 

DNB 

imam 

CPL 

DO  I 

MOOOB 

PVT 

KIA 

M«iaM 

PVT 

DOW 

imiMi 

SOT 

FOD 

oin47«i 

3LT 

DOW 

MtOlOlI 

PFC 

DNB 

M477M3 

PVT 

DNB 

94481 M4 

PVT 

FOD 

14I8S54a 

PVT 

DNB 

0441203 

1  LT 

KIA 

3461M26 

PVT 

DNB 

M4837M 

PVT 

DNB 

14473677 

8  SO 

KIA 

PVT 

KIA 

140334M 

PVT 

KIA 

S4474744 

TEC  9 

KIA 

X>4a44a8 

CPL 

DNB 

1417X43 

PFC 

KIA 

34481 88S 

PVT 

KIA 

OTBBBOO 

1  LT 

KIA 

PVT 

KIA 

MBOMM 

PFC 

DOW 

043BM 

MAJ 

KIA 

0«610N 

1  LT 

FOD 

X>«944ig 

I'FC 

DOW 

UTTfilTl 

PFC 

KIA 

3442SOU 

PVT 

DNB 

3442ant 

PVT 

DNB 

14018873 

PFC 

DOW 

S487VI8B 

PVT 

KIA 

MMmn 

PFC 

KIA 

S4340V 

T  SO 

KIA 

\4cma\ 

PVT 

KU 

844730S 

PVT 

DOW 

>4»7Sin 

PVT 

DNB 

34471886 

PVT 

DNB 

I108ia»7 

AV  C 

DND 

14Qtl3n 

dSO 

KIA 

onww* 

ILT 

DNB 

CPL 

KIA 

PFC 

KIA 

3*;ii8W 

PFC 

DNB 

34871878 

PFC 

KIA 

3448tM0 

PFC 

KIA 

34340887 

PVT 

DNB 

14087414 

SOT 

KIA 

8373009 

M8G 

DNB 

44048874 

PVT 

KIA 

34348007 

8  8G 

DNB 

3401I886 

PVT 

DNB 

140S1074 

BOT 

KIA 

34080873 

FFC 

DNB 

3883361 

PFC 

KIA 

0817980 

2LT 

KIA 

34876748 

PVT 

KIA 

01831173 

ILT 

KlA 

34048047 

SOT 

DNB 

.TMrran; 

SOT 

KIA 

344-au 

TEC  4 

KIA 

34133534 

CPL 

DNB 

14033899 

PFC 

DOW 

3413C£II 

PFC 

DNB 

ItCHriO 

SOT 

KIA 

34473&I7 

PFC 

KIA 

34481 484 

SOT 

KIA 

34A278SD 

PVT 

DNB 

14047738 

SOT 

KU 

14016789 

T60 

KIA 

343434S7 

PVT 

DNB 

3401tM3 

CPL 

DNB 

34133171 

CPL 

KIA 

34840038 

PFC 

DOW 

3MM8tM 

8  SO 

KJA 

887QB83 

8  SO 

DNB 

11111198 

PVT 

DNB 

M8HiM 

PVT 

KIA 

34899198 

PFC 

DNB 

346U433 

PVT 

DOW 

34048488 

PVT 

DNB 

0898988 

ILT 

KU 

34808337 

pre 

KIA 

844271.??     I'KC    1 

KIA 

344827.Vi     SOT     1 

KIA 

14981071 

PFC    ' 

KJA 
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Name 


issAQrzNA  rocJiTT— con. 

Noble,  Walter 

Vcrtison,  Willie... 

RAWAMBA  COTTjcrT 

Barber,  Roy  D 

Baxter.  Fletcbcr  0 

Bean,  Joe  M 

Bean,  Tyaoo  0„ 

Beoaan,  AriiiMlcr  F 

Burdine,  Earneat  C 

Cbamblee,  James  C 

Chamblee,  Marcus  E 

Erans,  Tboma.^  J-  Jr 

Gentry,  Hershel  E 

Orecory,  Harioo 

Half,  OJenJ 

Hartett,  Teanie  B 

Harper,  Andrew  W 

Jackaon,  Zehner  L 

Kuykendail,  John  L 

Une,  John  E 

Lawhom.  Milton.. 

Lindsey.  Charles  D 

Loden.  Arlin  D 

Loden,  Nim  R 

McCaoley,  James  H 

Moorr,  Albert  O..  Jr 

Moaae,  Tulon  L 

Newell,  Ottii  O 

Panneli,  Prentiaa  A....^. 

Pnroe.  Iren  R — . 

Pierce.  Cloyce  D 

Pieree.  Wayne  \ 

lYeataKe.  Stencil  R 

Recar.  Curtis  A 

Rodfers.  Caaey  J  .. 

Rogers,  Melrta     

Stegall.  Samuel  B _• 

Strickland,  John  J    

Tucker,  James  C. 

UmfrcM,  CecU  V 

Underwood,  Ray  C 

Wallace,  Troy  L 

W^heeler.  Paul  R 

Wbeeler,  Wiley  B 

Wifttaton.  B.  b 

Wijjral,  Jnhn  O 

Wood.  John  R 

YieldinK,  Aron.... 

JAOUON  COtT!5TT 

Abbott,  Thomas  J 

Anderson,  Clarence  J 

Arnold,  W  illiam  H 

Bailey,  I>ouie  E 

Bamea,  Elbert  R 

Boyt,  Dennie  S 

BraR,  William  R 

Brock,  Rayford  J 

Butt.sWUlisE    

Byrd.  Robert  8 

Chriatie,  James  R 

Clark.  Charles  O.. 

Cook,  Fn^derick  W.,  Jr  ... 

Collins,  William  3 

Cowurt.  Ellis  E 

Cunningham.  .Alvy  L..... 

Curry,  John  M    _-. 

DaTls,WibonW    

Eckhoff.  Kenneth  A 

Farrar,  Willard 

Ford.  William  H 

Fraiicr,  Homer  W 

Furby,  Lewis  H 

Oraves.  John  M. ......._. 

Harrrll,  R.'dus  W 

HaKtoics.  Earl  F 

Hayaood.  Robert  H 

Hinson.  Ted  B 

Hunt.  Arthur  B.,  Jr 

Joiu-s,  iVmpsey  L 

JoiM'4.  Ok^nn 

Kirk  wood.  Xoble  S 

Ijtbhous.  John  E. ..... 

Leddy.  Irvinjf 

Lewis.  Morvin  H 

Lytic.  Hiirry  L.,  Jr 

IkfcKrwi-n.  John  W..  Jr.., 

MIddleton,  A.  8..Jr 

Mltelle,  Houston  J 

Moe.  WlUlam  E 

Moore.  Oeorfe  M 

Murphy,  Cliflord  W 

Murnh,  J.  D 

Ory,  Robert  C..... ...... 

Raines,  Alex  H 

Reed.  Leonard  W 

Rhodes,  John  A 

Robertson,  Oeorft  B.. — 
Runey.  Tbooiaa.... ...... 

Seymour.  Mark.. .... 

Btauter,  Herman  L .... 

Bteiiihurvt.  F.  D 

Stewart,  I-awrenee  J _. 

TaTlor.  Rot  O 


Army 

aerial 

No. 


34637M& 
34046206 


14040028 

34426771 
34873086 
01321000 
34426733 
3403B834 
34343159 
34631132 
3427\)624 
34426727 
34133000 
34426772 
14G03S45 
34651361 
34426745 
34426749 
34129207 
34627971 
14016156 
34875116 
34876860 
14033609 
34478000 
34631147 
34343122 
34348827 
34474369 
34436812 
34478028 
34624581 
0732660 
01017756 
34634584 
34925050 
34871091 
34820601 
34098002 

6830012 
34343123 
34426781 
34426737 

6283571 
34024673 
14130196 
44046506 


34733145 
34833857 
0454467 
34872935 
14138706 
38524722 
34049147 
34473478 
38530214 
34986623 
0523117 
34486297 
7W9i77 
34611641 
34625635 
44047592 
W 2101050 
34625685 
34625674 
O2(>0212 
44047505 
63M9S0 
34872953 
34914044 
6071071 
T121S00 
34877279 
34872902 
0547379 
34424043 
34630867 
34795508 
34638457 
7D86417 
34137299 
36985454 
OC73084 
01587463 
34470974 
34477C79 
34474841 
34613484 
34937105 
14036151 
34637473 

sn6ifl8 

346342n 

0441271 

739843 

utma 

9461 3tBo 

37673898 

34878681 

6067454 


Grade 


PVT 
PFC 


TSO 

PFC 

PVT 

2LT 

PVT 

PFC 

CPL 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

SSO 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

TEC  5 

PVT 

ILT 

2LT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 


PFC 

PVT 

ILT 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

2LT 

PVT 

SOT 

TEC 

TEC 

PVT 

WOJO 

PVT 

PFC 

MAJ 

PVT 

CPL 

PFC 

PVT 

SSO 

FLO 

PVT 

PFC 

2LT 

TSO 

PVT 

CPL 

PVT 

PVT 

TEC 

PFC 

2LT 

2LT 

PFC 

PFC 

TEC 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

SOT 

TEC 

ILT 

TSO 

PVT 

BSO 

PFC 

PFC 

SGT 


Type 

o'caao- 

alty 


Name 


DNB 
DXB 


KIA 

KL\ 

KIA 

KLA 

KL\ 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

KLA 

KLA 

DNB 

Klk 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

D.\B 

DOW 

KU 

KLA 

KLA 

FOD 

M 

DNT 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KU. 

KU 

KIA 

KL\ 

D.VB 

DOW 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

KIA 

KU 


DNB 

KLA 

FOD 

KIA 

DNB 

FOD 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

FOD 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOU 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 


lAtXBOX  COCTTTT— con. 

Waltes,  Ira 

Waltman.  Arthur  R 

Wicks,  Alonw  R 

Wilcox,  Harry  B.,  Jr 

Williams.  Clifton  M 

Wright.  Edirar  B 

Yon,  Frederick.  Jr 

JASFEK  COCXTT 


Bamett,  John  S 

Boyd,  Freeman 

Eubanks,  A.  B 

Germany,  Joseph  R 

Harris,  Audrey  F 

Ishee.  Welton  C 

Knotts,  L.  V 

Lewis,  Harston 

Lon^,  Denson 

Lovett,  Wilbur  R 

Lovitt,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 

Makwie,  Willis  H 

Matthews,  Basil  U 

McBay,  James  D 

McCarty,  Frank  F.... 
McCarty.  Walter  V... 

McCurdy,  Victor 

McDonald.  Orie  E. 
Moore,  St&flord  E., 
Monnn.  James  L.. 

Odom,  James  R 

Perkins,  Robert  A.  Z. 

Prescott,  N.  L 

Price.  Jesse  J 

RatclLffe.  Osie 

Rogers,  Ernest  E 

Sims,  James  H.....„. 

Spires,  Clarence 

Stewart,  Lawson 

Stringer,  Roland 

Thiirpen,  Joseph  W — 
Thornton.  Kelly  D... 

Upton,  J.  C,  Jr 

Walley.  James  V 

Wheaton.  T.J 


Jt 


Army 

aeriai 
No. 


JErrEKSON  COtJXTT 

Abbott,  Ishmael  L 

Beard,  Arthur  C,  Jr 

Beard.  Jacob  C 

Brown,  Pearlie 

Carter,  Isaac  R 

Evan-s,  Harold  H 

Fountain,  Sidney  B 

Halford,  James  S 

Hampton,  John  H 

Humphrey,  Henry  3 

Hvatt.  Hub  O  

OXeal.  Percy  E.. 

Pritchard.  George  R 

Mare.  Willie 

Wilkinson,  John  F 

Waiiams,  L.  C 


lErrEKSOX  DAVIS  COt:>"TT 

Applewhite.  M.  L 

Broome,  <>arland  R 

Bullock.  Victor  E 

Burkett,  William  E 

Hatbom,  Sam  B 

Jones,  R.  C.  Jr 

Livingston.  Louise  E 

M*\cIntosh.  Irvinp  J 

Reddoch.  OcraW  C 

fONXs  cotrvrr 


Ainsworth,  Albert  B 

Boatwrijrht.  Wayrnan 

Boler,  William  W 

Bonner,  Richard  E 

Box.  Simeon  A 

Brinson,  W.  C 

Busby,  Martin 

Bush,  Okinn  R 

Butler  ^Simp 

Byrd,  Wilbum  I ... 

Carney,  Atha  L 

Clark,  Vinfil 

Cochran.  Wilson  H 

Collins,  Wilbur  H 

Cooley.  James  I 

Creel.  Lonie 

Cnimbley,  Woodrow  L.. 

Davis,  Charles  W 

DooHttle.  Clinton  L 

Duckworth,  Oarvioe  B.- 
Edwards, Henry  H 

Eley,  Rufus  N 

English,  Ray  J 

Flynt,  John  C 

Funcbeas,  Roy  8.,  Jr.... 

Oarrett,  Dwighl 

Glisson,  Lyndell  A 

Grant.  Willie  R 


0249198 
14163568 
0418485 
0681955 
0823439 
0789126 
34624388 


34489891 
14016367 
34635535 
34900173 
34C13797 
34613761 
34631664 
34276306 
34425422 
34G37339 
34839684 
3413K58n 
6ril70 

01606723 
14039796 
34277879 

34137429 
34989056 
34874721 
14010083 
3480416 
34480414 
34855631 
14033494 
3461%80 
34634125 
34425408 
34276260 
34630333 
3462S533 
34637425 
34480427 
34627283 


01296626 
34631247 
34130647 
34982420 
34628091 
6658736 
34873094 
34134223 
34340329 
34080538 

02005485 
34928272 
0433393 
34470760 
3427(1301 
34489303 


34628013 
34623016 
34345242 
34081080 
6399898 
08246S8 
14194330 
30736479 
342758Z9 


34874014 
34437945 
14043473 
34480312 
0472796 
S4279415 
20463670 
34344065 
34137360 
34096330 
944oQvo4 
34342966 


Grade 


344206M 

O81SQ80 
34474580 


84887978 
0600083 
14048013 
34431130 
34637463 
01SU871 
34081017 
94130666 
3403BSS2 
N 700185 
14071110 


Type 
of  casu- 
alty 


Name 


1  LT 
CPL 
2LT 
3LT 
ILT 
1  LT 
PFC 


PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

PFC 

2LT 

MSG 

SOT 

PVT 

SOT 

PFC 

PVT 

S  SO 

PFC 

PVT 

TECS 

CPL 

PFC 

PFC 

S  SO 

SOT 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

S  SO 

PVT 


2  LT 

PVT 

SGT 

CPL 

PVT 

S  SO 

PVT 

TEC  ] 

PVT 

PVT 

2  LT 

PVT 

2  LT 

PVT 

TEC 

PVT 


CPL 
SOT 
S  SO 
PVT 
S  SO 
2  LT 
PVT 
CPL 
P\T 


PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

ILT 

PVT 

PFC 

SOT 

PFC 

SOT 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

2LT 

PVT 

PVT 

TSO 

SGT 

2LT 

ISO 

PFC 

PFC 

2LT 

PVT 

TSO 

PVT 

2LT 

PVT 


DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

KU 


DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

DOW 

KIA 

KL\ 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DKB 

DNB 

KU 

FOD 

DOW 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

FOD 

DNB 


DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

KLA 

KU 

DNB 


DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 


KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 


Army 

serial 

No. 


IONK9  cotnfTT— continued 

Graves.  Hubert  L.,  Jr 

Hanna,  Ivah  E 

Harrison,  James  M 

Harry.  Boasie 

Hartman,  Henry  E 

HolifleM.  Ray  C 

Holmes,  Elijah  L_ 

Houston,  Earl  L 

Howie.  David  J 

Ivy.  Cleamey  L 

Jefcoat,  BilUe  D 

Jofaoaon,  O.  D 

Jottea,  Henry  E.,  Jr 

Joaeph,  Herbert 

Kethley,  Bryan  L.,  Jr 

Kine,  Jack  R 

Lee,  Roy 

Mann,  Jack  E 

Maxey,  J.  H 

McAndrew,  Cbekias  A 

McBride,  Jasper  A 

McDaniel,  Jewel  J 

McMillan,  Shermon 

Nicholson,  Alex  B 

Pelman,  Robert . 

PhiUips,  Tjvest  M 

Phillips,  James  C 

Reeves,  Melton  M 

Sampson,  Morftan 

Schneider,  Bernard  N 

Selleni,  Callis  W 

Sellers,  WUliam  T_ 

Shows,  Ruel  C 

Smith,  Daniel  R 

Smith,  John  W 

Sommers,  Douiclas  T 

Stewart,  Monroe 

Strausberger,  Elmer  J 

Strickland.  Stanley  L 

Strineer,  Paul  B 

Taylor,  Dock  M.,  Jr 

Taylor.  WUliam  C 

Thirpen.  Joseph  L.,  Jr 

Tlsdale,  Howard  C 

Traweek.  Joseph  C.  Jr 

Turner,  Aubrey 

Ulmer.  Oiell. 

Wade.  Charles  C 

Walley.  Joaeph  W 

WaBey.  William  E 

Walters,  Harold  C 

Walters,  Thomas  M 

Wilder,  William  T.../. 

Wright,  William  E 

Yarbrough,  Jack  E 

Yclverton.  Billy  H 

KEMPm  COtJXTT 

Bailey,  Ralph  D 

Branning.  Samuel  A 

Brown.  Obie 

Creekmore.  Virgil  M 

l>ees.  Bobby 

Galloway.  Orin  L 

Gibson.  Glen . 

Gossard.  J.  E..  Jr 

Grant,  Matthew  F 

Green.  Travis ... 

Hardy.  Talmadge  E 

Harry.  Luther  M 

Hibbler.Motle 

Hurtt.  Thomas  E 

Johnson.  Fred  O 

Landrum.  Melvta  L 

Madison,  Kellis  L 

MarSeld,  Louis  A 

McDade,  Oeontc  W.,  Jr.— 

McKelvatoe.  Will  C 

Parker,  James  G 

Powe,  Collin 

Rancher,  Cur*is  C... 

Robinson.  Henrv  C 

Sealee,  WiUiam  H 

Mwws.  Stooewall  J„ 

Skipper,  Leslie  O 

Smith,  Hiram  E 

Smith,  Roy  L 

Stewart,  Leanard 

Wiggins.  Thomas  W 

Williams.  Waller 

Wilson,  Rex 

LArATETTB  COtnTTT 

Althace,  Ahin  T „ 

Barnes.  James  E 

Barr,  John  W 

Blair,  Homer  L 

Bkxmt,  Jaiotfi  O ... 

Boston,  Walter  F 

Carter,  Ja<* 

Cater.  Wilsoo  C — 

Cortctbef^Ondr 

Crowv,  Janes  L .... 

DondaBS,  Walter  N 

Duke.  Andrew  K _. 


44046875 
34130857 

O1M1605 
»48702n 
34871267 
14080520 
34482317 
0800002 
34420547 
34279407 
34874823 
34624354 
14192705 

01327850 
044645I 
34138121 
3413812S 

01305806 
0600004 
34427917 
84340803 
946SM66 
34688703 
34478325 


Grade 


Tooiaso 

l«MfDSa 
0443007 
34420958 
38171262 
34018055 
34637300 
0430834 
14079814 
14079611 
0750707 
1' 


344804M 
34426364 
8378004 
34436265 
34833864 


O13B3006 
0818083 
34340881 
34874045 
34130335 


3437S701 


34874881 

34M0410 
34034841 


34378304 
34082223 
34481500 
0429087 
6383875 
34278380 


2903430 


34029720 


0754503 
34481550 
14016297 
34131647 
34027021 
34134314 
34103770 
14041563 
34476727 
34634061 
84347050 
36703407 
34611411 
14631531 
0939038 
0442203 
02072808 

8373806 
34481907 

7009899 
34839001 

0981MB 


Type 

ofeaaD- 

aRy 


PVT 

PFC 

2LT 

PVT 

PVT 

TEC  5 

TEC  6 

2LT 

PVT 

TECl 

PVT 

PVT 

SGT 

2LT 

ILT 

PFC 

SSO 

2LT 

2LT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

CPL 

PFC 

BSO 

FLO 

CPL 

2LT 

TEC 

CPL 

PFC 

PVT 

2LT 

SGT 

TSO 

2LT 

CPL 

SSO 

PFC 

PFC 

SOT 

SGT 

SGT 

SSO 

ILT 

2LT 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

TSO 

SOT 

TEC  3 

CPL 

PFC 

PFC 


KU 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

DOW 

DOW 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

KU 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

M 

KU 

KIA 


34471881 
0798918 


8447X773 


0338197 


PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

CAPT 

SSO 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

SOT 

2LT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

TSO 

TEC  5! 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

2LT 

CAPT 

3LT 

S80 

PFC 

PVT 

TEC  9 

ILT 


PVT 
PFC 
FFC 
8  SO 
TEC 
PVT 
ILT 
2LT 
CPL 
S80 
BSO 
3LT 


DOW 

KIA 

D.VB 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

FOD 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

D.NB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

D.NB 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 


KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

D.NB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 


A4M2 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSTCNAL  RECORD 


P#' 


Orad* 


tAMAU  oorvr 


MBITM 


Mi;^^  .   r  »< 
SiCTia  I  TV* 
OUHM»l      >  I 
141UMS3 


US4MT 


.  utk:** 


MrOMvAtal* 

N«MimUytfW 


t 


«4t«rs 


«»J;:;:i.w:::: 

BoMMT.  (}«arw  W 

Brtyif.  A]>aui*tr  R 

ivK  LcdMBtaT'imil 

•■*7.  UrniT  M 

Qnk,CtarlteO 

Cmti,  Botart  W 

CwjpiW.  Acte  K 

oSSSSS»ni.7lanU  r! 
CwrtT^iriPtoO 

^— ***•  wi£'r 

Dmnm.  CMt  D 

aT..*;^::: 


q<Min 

01l?MJi 
l«t3M0 


«nn4 
iMDm 

O«l0l3K 
Mm474 


tttlllM 

MunoR 


uvocaoAU  conrrr— CQ 

Oum.  Charin  O 

II:i«f.  Rietertl  S 

Han*.  Vktw  O 

Hirdy.  Robrrt  M 

II'tiTiarton.  Jmipph  l> 

H!>rr<i.LM  M  .  Jr 

HiMM^RAlMrt  r 

flawlitmi,  R^jPflMO*  R.. 

ii^ouBii           y..,Jt... 
Hjn,jR»  

H<vikln  ,  .^, 

n.  w> 

Irt  .  .-«i 

Irbi.  R»»  

J*:ikliw,  Robert  R .. 

i«nm,  Mward  L ^. 

JardM^X^  R.  ■ 

KlUfiMn.'  fr«dertrk  #!'. 

KulciM.I«(»Dii  R 

KaUM,Wair 
LmM.  ffdvuti  D 

Ixtrtt.WWtmi 

I  v!r.  UorA  L. 

M:««m8m»I 

Martli^BnnwO 

\f^r««t.  *Aw^nn 

M  Lwi 

\i  rMrtta  !>.... 

MrLeoMr*.  Tbaodw*  J.. 

McMaflNt.  LcoB 

MiiiaJter.JaluU..ir... 

Maan.Cbffardi 

MoniLiaiMM  H „ 

mWAvIm  If 

*■' — ^—  j^  a 

NV^Iy.MMkH _. 

NVtaaa,  Aawuia  J 

NairBw«ld  D 

Ow«a.  AHfn  r   

Pvktr  f. '.'.'."'. 


tw.. 


uman 


OMMM 

umnn 


044ISM 


9447M0 


otamm 


omnsi 


IWIMM 


PDol.j«knO. 
RavvMjVt^hai  J,  Jr. 

MrhrtaO.... 

Uttvid  L 

Cv\  T 

KMly  H    

9H>tanutii.s.  k^it. 


8t«MR,c 

tn«wwt,rMir 

Slow.  RoyaiaH 

iifii'^frBiMr.  J«ko.  Jr„ 

!«ul)lvmii.  (MfaL.. 

TaJNrt    M      '   '    

T»i#.  r .  ...... 

TlMMM».   ^  ..~»1  D.... 

Wstai^llltaR ^ 

WMIt^UnteC ^ 

W  i  QImHl  Lffoy . ,  •  . , »«« 

Wrioht.  MMI ........ 

Y« 

,mmtmi.,Jr. 


14IW.W 

•    I*VWT77 
OiaM47 


sMmn 

UllTHi 
3443n« 

34frr7 

1««IIM4? 
34'     ' 


LAWBI^KB  COtMTT 

Anihoof.  S'orbMt. 

BiOJ,  Eilwiu-d   

RrtMr,  Wiikara  R 

BmR,  WutKtruw  W 

CwMV.JZ 

CwMr.  Lmfev.Jr 

Oitaw.  Ctmif  R..  Jr.. 

Hartaai.  Curtia  R 

HaniM.J«aMR 

KIM,  AarkaH 

Lxi^«rt.Kdvu|dC... 

Mwa.rk«rtwW... 
MorsM^  Iota  F... ...... 

P1flteM.JM  D 

PuvTta.  OUs  R 

Raykwn.  OUli  i 

I  T 


MTtmsr 
oimmr 

SW7IMS 

i«n«M 

MOTtn 
MI154M 

uamTKT 

04I7171 
9M7QS3 


l«n7«9R 


Ni 


LAWBINCS  COCNTT— COO. 

Sandrrk  Owea  B.,  Jt 

SUrtr,  RbauK 

Suuon,  Jmbci  B 

Terrpll.  I'ton.mrr  II 

Town  .  ry  H.,  Jr. 

\  i.iioi  K 

Wiboa.  K^riutt  R 

UAii  comrv 

Ailrn,B»b 

AUUMM,  ThMBM  J  ,  Jr  . 
B«rklMaL  LrTOoNMI  .. 

nLinlMv  Hoy  C 

BoJie.  Wik»a 

Burkr  Wrsi 

Bii«».  Janx^  P 

(  '       '■'     ITwmMB.... 

(  nn  U 

I  ....  ^i,  l-^w 

Co(t«o,  Joliii  W  '.."""'. 
I>a:iirti«rtv.  TIW9W  L... 
y  inL.^. 

llorrcU.  tdw«H  J  "'"" 

U*wUmim.  Henry  R 

Hofv.  WadcM 

iohWMi,  J«rk  R 

UodaM.  RU«^  D 

MaaB,MacsL 

Mouf*.  Amtin  D ..... 

M  L 

IV  J 

l'-w;»r.  L  A    

Ri.l.UiU,  >>li»0 

•riL 


.in  R. 


AraiT 

■rrtel 

No. 


■I 

■  L. 

1  O 

Mdl.'*." 
iia.... 

wiSkKMeltHnT 

Ward,  TlMmaa  H 

M'iuUm.  Ceofl  O 

Willi^un*.  Almoa  C 

Wriicht.  Murpby  O..  Jr. 

LSI  covvrr 

ChariaaW 

iH 

Asha.  Rahart  g..  Jr 

Bailay,  Fred  B 

Baitoy,  kfeMa  O 

B»kar.  Oaarat  I 

B«ard,  Dwria  M.. 
B«b«,  DwIdN  M. 
Brtiga,  Ororar  R. 
BrowB.  AUlc  r 
Bmara.  Dardaa  O.. 

Brows,  Ji«aa  C 

Caa»,ChvlwR 
c^arMttaa.  Navraothn. 


WiTwa 
cuiM'ia- 

OiUKI* 


MMMM 
MKMtt 


ucvm 
Mcaoo 

1 


i«MC7ift 


Typa 

of  raao- 
•ity 


OiaSKA 

MKVbl  I 
M<S«U  , 


uu«an 


Mc«ao 
04U)a 


sortu 

UCIM3 
14aSI34C 


PVT 

8<»T 

M  SO 

SSO 

S30 

CAPTI 

JLT 


OPL 
PVT 

pre 

PFC 
PVT 
PVT 

PVT 

pro 
pre 

ILT 
PVT 
PVT 
I  LT 

pro 
pre 
pre 

I  LT 

rvT 
rvT 
pro 

PVT 

pre 

PVT 

pre 

80T 
TBO 
CPL 
I  LT 

aso 

CAPT 

PVT 

B8Q 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

BSO 

pre 

2LT 
CPL 

pre 
pre 

T80 


KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

roo 
roD 


KIA 

DOW 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

D.SB 

KIA 

roD 

D.VR 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

UNB 

KIA 

KIA 

now 

KIA 
DNB 
KIA 
KLA 

DNB 

roD 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

KU 


OlUoy,,;^  — 
aray.RUtjr  B. 
UriihawTuieW.. 
Uonlar.  RolMrtC.. 
Ooatkar,  SmmmI  N 
Hallonrlt.  OrrtOB  R 
Hare.  Jaiitr^  M 

Ilarrti.  Walter  N 

HratlMrlv.  Vintla..- 

HiU,Jobn(-  .  Jr 

UoBovay,  Uoyd 
Uortoa.  DiUard  N 
Hoan,Cinm. 

RotMoa.  DUlaC 

Huostaa.  Janoa  R 

Uuctak>.JohB  V. 

lluwj^lii.  Dabcrt  L... 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A4963 


Name 


UE  corNTT— Continoed 

Joel.  William  J 

JobDsoD,  Hoyt  E.. 

JohoaoD.  Jewel  D 

Johnaton,  Jtck 

Jooea.  Cltalon  C 

KeUy .  John  W 

Kilpatnok.  Paal  D 

Matthews,  W  Ilie  R 

McCarty,  James  .4 

McCa.  kill.  Thomas  O 

McDade,  Wesley  T 

.McKJssick.  Willijin  T 

McVay,  .Ardis  Q.. 

Memon,  Vernon  L. 

Moore  Roail.l  E 

Pamiell.  W  ilium  E 

Parker,  Elrie  B 

Patterson,  Lee  .A 

Patterson,  Thomaa  L 

Pearson,  Hert-ort  J 

Peniul,  James  R., 

Pettev,  Robert  JL^ 

Poaey,  .\rlon 

PrcalFy,  Fre-l  H _ 

Rabarn,  James  W. 
Rankin.  CUrmceBaiky... 
Raprr,  Robert  O. 
Rial.  Olymi  M... 

Riley,  Ca-'ID 

Rod(t*r!i,  Wesley  A. 
Ryan.  Troy  L.. 

BampsoD,  Elton 

Sbnmofis,  James  R. 
8111111011.*.  JaBM 
BBiCh,  WaOaea  R. 

BpearmaiijJbnmr  L 

Stanford.  WllboriL 

Sykes,  HlUiard 

Taylor.  Fred 

Thomas,  Jack  M 

Tbomton.  Troy  X 

Topp.  Wniiam  Cj. 

Towerr.  Joe  H... ...... 

Troy,  DaTidC 

Trov,  Jerry  N.,  Jr. 

Wade.  I>H«la<  R 

Waires.  Clifton 

Weaaon.  Jimion  P. 

Wilder,  Taliaaite „ 

Yoaemura,  Hitoshi 

txrLOBi  coinrrT 


Army 
aerial 
No. 


Oiade 


MSIBSl 

flOMTSl 

34475345 

6023756 

340384% 

14001817 

7086432 

34343»I7 

34475275 

34876213 

9i3«ioe 

708»ao 

84638371 
94378476 
S4C38S66 

3«n290 
34634K7 
34476773 
140V7683 
0738815 
0887IOO 

8«amo 
unmo 

84478770 
14151582 
34875197 
1480882 


S4X78810 


Archer,  James  M.«  Jr.. 

,  Charles  B..>. 

rhn.  Jack  H..,. 

Bayles.  Joseph  R 

Box.  Osonw  A ..._ 

Brown,  Charles  E.,  Jr 

Clemens,  Joh.^;.'  L ... 

Cockr^  Pet4?r  P 

Coak.WflBam 

Cooper.  Sdwin  L. 

Cotton.  John  R.., 

Cox.  Cary  D....- 

DMuon.  Robert  J 

Francis.  Shelby  O 

Fried.  Simon.  NMI 

Oanard.  James  M 

Orajr,  Amos 

Helraer,  Jame:<  E. 

Hobfas.  Beniamin  M 

Bakfood,  Thomas  E 

Hdhiuan,  James  D 

Boavd.  William  E 

Hoftbea.  Robert  A 

Jackaoo.  Oaocie  C 

Johnaoo,  Rtaaer .... 

Jokonn.  Oios.... 

Jfloes,  Edsar  D...... 

Jordan.  Robert  J 

Kilcore.  Jessie  L 

Lef.  Edward  P.,  Jr 

1..      ^         vJ 

M  MirshaUA 

Mitoiioi..  I.  urtU  B 

Moon\  Hubert  F. ... 

Nored,  (.teorge  L. 

Perry.  Walter.  J.-. 

Prewitt.  John  L 

Baybam,  James  O 

Samtaif.  James  H 

Scott.  Pat  C 

fflielby.  Francis  d 

SbirWy.  Price. ._ ... 

Smith.  Will.  Jr 

SiBiUi.  WiUie  L^ 

Mc^WIBaBH 

Story,  WilsoD ......... 

StovalL  B.  J 

Sumner,  Nathan  A 

Tate,  Aucustos  3 „. 

Thompson.  Edward  J 
Van  i.««.im^>'«'^  B.  V 


M8R867 
>44aWl» 
0671123 
14087583 
348S7S8 
.14877456 
34879013 
14151149 
O«()0425 
34000677 
34133047 
OU71800 
3463983 
3462S732 
34014460 

7080668 
34131015 
34473883 

053514') 


141t>4301 
34068630 
01118088 
1407D416 
14080071 
34613458 
34619388 
14070588 
34473715 

34871743 
34613886 

84iauoi 
Msam 


14070082 
3447M08 
34630481 
01104831 
34878308 
0«88n3 
34n8075 
14  06ir 

VHuns 

34810087 


««>U883 
34618486 
34421544 
08I3449 
34638076 

34ae«»47 

14010131 
01083855 
140)W75 
34478543 
14054053 
3404784 
34872713 
83B4S08 
348378M 
S413K70 


I 


341300D1 
34838132 
34030405 
0337378 
0780698 


PFC 

PFC 

CPL 

PFC 

8  SO 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

TSO 

PFC 

SOT 

PVT 

PNT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

2LT 

2LT 

PVT 

PVT 

8  SO 

SSO 

SOT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

PVT 

2LT 

FPC 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

SOT 

1  LT 

PFC 

PFC 

CAPT 

SOT 

CPL 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

2LT 


Type 

of  eaa 

alty 


KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

DOW 

D.NB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

FOD 

DNB 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

FOD 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

I>OW 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 


SOT 

PVT 

2LT 

SOT 

PVT 

SOT 

PFC 

S  SO 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

CPL 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

PVT 

ILT 

PVT 

2LT 

PFC 

SSO 

CPL 

TEC  5 

PVT 

PVT 

CPL 

PVT 

ILT 

PVT 

PFC 

SOT 

2LT 

TSO 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

TSO 

PFC 

SSO 

PVT 

PVT 

TSO 

PFC 

TEC  5 

MAJ 

JLT 

TEC 

TlC4i 


KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

Fon 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

DOW 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KLA 

DNB 

KLA 

FOD 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

KLA 

KIA 

KIA 

D-NB 

DOW 

KIA 

DN 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DOI 

DNB 


LXTLOEK  COtrXTT— OCn. 

Verrett,  Wibon  J 

Waits,  Cemelioiu 

Warren,  Steve 

Watts,  C  rl 

We«ley,  James  W 

Wilson,  Wilbur  T 

Wooten,  Edward- 

Wright,  Jdmes  E 

1 IXCOU*  COCTiTT 


Adams.  Tbomas  H 

Allen.  BumisO 

Allred.  O.  C 

Anding,  Undrel  I 

Brown,  Troy 

Butler.  Matthew 

Cain.  Ira 

Case,  Elkin 

Coker,  .M:irion  C 

Cole,  Bill  H 

Crosby,  Truman .. 

Crull,  Scott  W 

Day.  Bluford  O 

Dickey,  John.  Jr 

Eason,  Hoyt  A 

FrankUn,  Lancy 

Greer,  Jesaia  H 

Hameaa,  Monroe. 

Hudson,  Isaac  L ! 

Johnson,  Henry 

Johnson,  Norman  M... 

Jordan,  Venable  V 

Keen,  N:ilty  R 

Leggett,  Edgar  A 

Lowery.  Wesley  L 

Loyd.  Charlie 

Macee,  James  H 

McCifTiry,  R.  E.  M-. 

Mitchell   Howard  L 

Nash,  Henry  L 

NettW,  Ft  ha 

Phillip*.  Selti 

Powell.  I.*oo  T 

Samp«K>n,  Leroy 

Smith.  Oscar  A 

Stanley.  Guy  D 

Thompson.  Henry 

Walker,  Solon 

Watson,  Sidney  J.,  Jr. 

Watts.  Troy 

West.  Emmett 

Whitlock.  James  R 

WUliamsoa.  Frank  R. 


Army 

aerial 

No. 


Grade 


LOWxDKs  cocvrt 


34427706 
34870772 
34340437 
34134204 
14016663 
34479644 
34480604 
34430f37 


34479608 

34ti380U 
34470700 
34138772 
14031381 
34874081 
34638633 
3401ffl63 
34427527 
34273H4 
34430353 

6070975 
O13O022S 
36709799 
042S483 
34470730 
13070834 
34627506 

6307156 
34058184 

6250342 
34636392 
34000509 

0608736 
34875B7D 
34633655 
3462M60 
34272805 

0821330 
34373724 
34872927 
34045860 
34614072 
34479813 
34875848 
34270106 
14001624 
34470906 
342728*5 
34430365 
34132730 

0780100 
34475061 


Atkins.  .Abraham  L 

Beaty,  Robert  B 

Briggs,  Frank _ 

Burnette,  James  T 

Chaney,  Donald  E 

Cain,  Eugene 

Craddock,  John  L_ 

Dodson,  Jesse  L 

Dowdle,  James  C 

Fenton,  Pete 

Fields.  James  W 

Forsytbe.  Grady  L 

Franks,  Jesse  D.,  Jr 

Orossickle,  Russell 

Ounter,  Author  L 

Hearon.  Robert  S 

Heiderbofl.  Walter  K 

Holllnrtwarth.  J.  C 

Honrycutt.  Carl  W 

Hood.  .Mi'ton 

Hornsbur^.  HarTison._.... 

Howard,  Walter,  Jr.... 

Jenkins.  James 

Jones,  Jim  M 

Jones,  WQl  O..... 

Lawsoo,  Joe.  Jr 

Lipsey.  WUliam  C „ 

Marona.  James  A 

Marshall,  Tommie 

Mason,  William  D 

Maxwell,  Robert  J 

Mcllwain.  John  F.,  Jr 

McNutt,  Opie  L 

Newman,  William  H^ 

Nickoles.  Lando 

Noland,  Howard  H 

Odom,  Howard  N 

Patterson,  Homer 

Pendcrerass,  H.  O..  Jr 

I'erkin<.  Frank  E..  Jr 

Pridmore.  Hughes  P 

Prowell,  Henry  L 

Rickman,  W  oodford  L 

Buffin,  Roy  E 

Sansing,  Clyde  A 

Sehackelford.  J.  A.,  Jr 

Shelton,  Ft*d 

Smith,  Garland  S , 


7000643 
S442S648 
34108284 
0683080 
3772J833 
34278774 
35304373 
34871606 
34137136 
34429080 
34485743 
34473555 
0734444 
14101484 
34273881 
01173800 
30434704 
34098158 
34874757 
34481160 
3448S758 
34000781 
34618447 
34477170 
38UM087 
34835008 
34379738 
34875465 
34481163 
1402ZS48 
O9055830 
34130<^ 
3487.M72 
34837901 
34477176 
0705412 
O18S1780 
34473562 
34637878 
14185538 
34891821 
34618482 
34828745 
34345512 
34477210 
O5I4088 
34273877 
14853081 


Type 

of  cast 

ahy 


PVT 

PVT 

TEC5( 

PFC 

TECS 

PVT 

PVT 

CPL 


PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

CPL 

TSO 

PVT 

TEC5| 

PFC 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

PVT 

ILT 

TEC  4 

ILT 

PFC 

CPL 

P\*T 

SSO 

PVT 

MSO 

PFC 

PFC 

ILT 

PVT 

PFC 

CPL 

SOT 

ILT 

TEC- 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

SSO 

TEC 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

P\'T 

2LT 

TEC 


SSO 

CPL 

PVT 

2LT 

CPL 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

2LT 

AVC 

PVT 

ILT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

SOT 

PFC 

SSO 

PVT 

CPL 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

2LT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

2LT 

ILT 

PFC 

PFC 

SQT 

FPC 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

2LT 

PFC 

PVT 


KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KLA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 


KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

D.NB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KLA 

KIA 

D.NB 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

FOD 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KLA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

FOD 

KU 


KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KLA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

DOI 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

KU 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 


LOWxoBS  cotrxTT— con. 

SoUey,  Manrioe 

Stanley,  Rodney  L 

Sweeney,  Martin  N..__ 

Tandy,  David  H 

Taylor,  .Alonio 

Watson.  William  C.  G 

WUburn,  William  R.  S 

MADISO.V  COCNTT 

Abemathy,  Raifbrd  W 

Baker,  Walter  E 

Billingslea,  Wirt  E.J 

Blewster.  Clovis  H 

BreedWve,  Robert  L 

Bumham,  Oscar  L 

Casterton,  .Ariand  O 

Chambers,  Sam  F 

Childress,  Charles  J 

Cox,  Earnest  L _ 

Downing,  Virgil  8.,  Jr 

Jackson,  Walter 

Jordan,  William  H 

Joyner,  Theodore  K 

Lockett,  A.  D 

Luckett,  Robert  H 

McDaniel,  James 

Perry,  Thomas  J 

Presiridge,  Durward  D 

Pugh.  Walter  L 

Rhodes.  -Andrew 

Rimmer.  John  H 

Bogos.  Walter  M 

Settle.  Wendell  D 

Stewart,  Lamar  N 

Thomas,  Bernard 

Thompson,  Emal 

Tunstall,  Johnnie  E 

Turner.  Walter  L 

Ward.  Lawrence  H 

Washington,  Carter 

Walaoo.  Andrew  H 

Wefsenbenter.  C.  .A 

Whitehead,  Walter  !■ 

WUder.  WiUJam  M 

Wills.  Orman  D 

Wooten,  James  W 

V AKION  COCXTT 


Army 

aerial 

No. 


.Abram,  Leroy  J 

Alford,  Shelby  R 

.Armstronjf,  Tbomas  H.., 
Blackiedge,  Charles  H... 

Braery,  Harold  W 

Brister,  Rax 

Buchanan,  J.  S 

Collins,  Mocelle 

Cook,  Hubert  G 

Criscoe,  James  R 

Dale,  Sam  B..  Jr 

Dealaen.  Victor  D 

Ffreash.  Cedl  A 

Forbes,  George  W 

Fortenberry,  Carl  W 

Fortenberry,  Ralph  N — 

Oodard,  Lather  B 

Hamilton.  Theodore  H.. 

Hart,  Joseph  B 

James,  Josepta  N.,  Jr 

Jonea,  Elife 

Kelly,  wnUe  B 

Leww,  Wade 

Matheny,  Ray  F 

May.  George  O 

McCorkle,  William 

McLendon,  Robert  F... 

McNee8e,J.  T 

Morgan.  PanlJ 

Odom.  Locansie  Z 

Ogiesbee,  Eira  T 

Oqoin,  B«rt)ert  C 

Omer,  Charlie  T 

Pounds,  Frank 

Parker,  Robert. 

Parkman.  Virgil 

Bobbins.  .Attress  I 

Smith,  David 

Smith.  Sedgie  J 

Stevens,  Francis  R 

Sommer.  Lee  G 

ThomhiU,  MQton  C 

Vam^o,  Pat  H 

Ward.  Tarvey  V 

v AXSHAU.  corvrr 

AlgM,  Robert  D 

Anderson.  David  V 

Aosbom,  John  E 

Barkadaie.  Haywood 

Boswell.  Henry  H 

Chambers.  Jo  N.  F 

Cox.  William  B.  Jr 


3483MS37 
34130984 
34873836 
0780003 
34370057 
01319070 
01284060 


34138456 

0873688 

34478415 
01303844 
34475372 
37580353 
34482532 
34276367 
14001067 
34614808 
34040627 
S4874088 
7009435 
»l4ga86 
38798030 


Type 
Grade    of 

•ity 


34610S36 
14173007 
34482577 
34620273 

7t)0242B 
0380722 
37641828 

7008940 
94619851 
34135034 

6388403 
34324023 
14120853 
34483S68 
34274868 


O784840 
01176228 


PVT 
PFC 
PFC 
1  LT 
PVT 
1  LT 
CAPT 


PVT 

T  SO 

3LT 

PFC 

3LT 

PFC 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

8  SO 

S  8G 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PFC 

pre 

PVT 
CPL 
PVT 
PFC 
PFC 
ILT 
PVT 
TSO 
PVT 
PVT 
PFC 
PVT 
PFC 
PFC 
PVT 
PFC 
P\T 
1  LT 
1  LT 
PVT 


34270742 
34133246 
34736086 
14104313 

iMywon 

94137310 
14eBS9M 


14086887 
O81M80 
0888887 
14086M3 

34138317 
14081084 
34373008 
34878363 
34375704 

34134300 
34875479 
34278033 
94275783 
34436357 
14001800 
34430673 
14023197 
34900176 
14016103 

i¥mat 

20436211 

34U1247 

34473547 

34874276 

34420606 

34827231 

94134250 

94870416 

94473473 

0015770 

94875330 


94479486 


34835003 
3434SM6 
34479881 
3434381S 

.-M47S240 
34437086 


KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DOI 

DNB 

KIA 
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SAUTSU 
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SSO 
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SSO 
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SOT 
PVT 
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DVB 
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DOW 
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KU 
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KU 
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DNB 


N» 


MOXTOOIIBKT  COl-XTT 

Ptacock.It 

PhUUps,. 

PMaMi,  La«r«nn 

Roaunond.  Lrlutd  6 

SplT«T.  Carl  H     

Tkylor.  -  

Toimar-  t 

Towaawm;  "  aiief  L^  Jr. 
WilUaiw,  Woodrow  w... 
YoUa.  Baraard 

MBSaoa^i  COCXTT 

Adoock.  8amaei  R 

I  pal  ArUe  A 

AfMt.e)y«l«E 

Alinandn-.J.  D 

RooDdt.  Curacn  W 

raanoa.  W  ilUs  L 

Ovc.  R-  O  ..  

Hvtsarkl.  WiUtam  D.... 

Ueadcnoa.  Other  L 

HovclL  HaraU  H 

IsMcJoha  D _. 

Jaeksoa.  Enuattt ... 

Jifcnw.  Rodcv  B 

Klaon.  Lpolt  L 

Kh*y.  R  T      

Majurf.  Caftu-  f  ........ 

Mmaniiii:.  Korln*  I........ 

M«rttn.  RAvmond 

Mathrws  (  Union  Q„... 

McKrr,  William  L ... 

McMillan.  (iii«t>oT 

Moorv,  Victiir  M 

Manva.  Jmu«-  W 

WIrfciboB.  J  ('    

Nowall,  Duter  I) 

Ilrker.  Wilbur  K 

Partrklc*.  O.  L ... 

Pwbla*.  JtuMi 

BoH^Bdwin  r. 

TlMMt,  iaiTH"!  E..„.... 

WMHB.  WkUk   ' 

Wltaaoo,  Pnrx  ti  L 

WBUMaMO.  WUboo  A 


KBwro!!  cocjrr- 

Blackburn,  CaryH... 
Braddork.  W'ilUamJ.. 

Br«wt<r.  Cccaa 

BiarwCt,  Adriaa  O 

Bara^  Stmm  8. 

CaaaM,PaaiD 

e«iMsay.  Baa  P 

CaaBn,Winama-.. 

Craae.  Kraaat  B 

FdmomOM,  OdcU  N. 

K)aa.JotaD 

EvawLSUaar 

EvBTwatuB  D 

farrvw,  .VAihan  C. 

OitMoa.  Alfir. 

ilnthiira.  Baa  O 

Hamrr,  Robart  W 

Idom,  Waltar  B 

Irby,  T.  O. 

Jofcimai,  UfOTT  K_.... 
JaMa,Jam«C 

liOVflCi  JtaJ...... 

I^ovatLWOUan  C 

.MafwiDdaB  B 

MeCllrtoti,  Brown 

McIVciiM.  RavH 

Mr  *S 

Mc  -icfeiB  P.... 

Mtaotirs  Mvioa  L.... 

OvcntnaL  Lknrd  H 

Prttary.  Hncktah. 

PbUlip*.  Vin«i  M 

kalney.  L'Uucr  B 

Rboda.  Wattorr 

BoMnaoat  Toomas  C... 

Tayter.  Bofrr  L 

TkaaoM.  Lavcme  D.... 
Thaaa^Jata  A..  Jr... 
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DOW 
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KLA 

KU 

IK)W 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DVB 

I>OI 

DNB 

KIA 

DVB 

DVB 
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DNB 
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Name 


AnnT 

aeriaJ 

No 


riAKL  aiTKE  corsTT— coa 

Bauram.  William  A 

Barks.  Charles  E 

Compton,  Paul  A...... 

Cra/t.J.  T ™ 

Davis.  VoUie 

riamlnf .  Junes  R... 

Prieraon.  Elbert  E 

Oarrtoo.  Robert  F 

Goodwin.  Raymond  L 

Jeffpraoo.  CharWs  H 

Johnson.  Bratnard  L 

Ken<lrick,  Jamea  E.i. 

Klnjt.  Ern«t  J 

Kniaht.  James  E.... 

Landmm,  Fred  L... 

Lane.  Nathan  B.,  Jr 

Lee.  Horace  O 

Lee.  Huhert  C 

Lofton.  Hulon  V ., — 

Lumpkin.  R.  J 

McCrimmon.  Qoaea  H 

McO<'h(>.'.  Henry  I.. 

Metiebee.  Morris  E... 

Mfller,  Paul  W 

Mn<+ell,  Harold  0.. 

Mooly.  Eaatman  1.*..-.-.. 

Mal!en,  James  W ..... 

Kebon.  .Auther  O 

Penton,  Corbett  L.. 

Reed.  .Arthur  L ♦ 

Reevw.  James  M.... 

Rejer.  Earl  T 

Kejrr.  William  H... —. 

Bandetaoo.  Brady  C 

Bcnriek.  Nobte — 

ifleton.  Jamea  A..  Jr — .. 

ith,  CslTln  W 

dth.  Elvis  C 

Smith.  Jaroea  3 

Smith.  Otis  R.,  Jr... 

Smith,  Otto  L 

Simth,  Whitman  R 

Spiers.  Everett  P...... 

Tarv«,  David  C...... 

Taylor,  Earl  C... 
WMUnfton.  Jeff.. 

paaar  coxnt-n 

Alexander.  Jamea  C. 

Brewer,  Carlis 

Sarr.  John  C.,  Jr.... 
oowav.  Claude  E.. 

DattKhdriU.-Sinda  J 

Holeomb,  James  D ...^— 

Nlchobon.  William  C 

Parker,  ClantMa . . . . ...._. 

Tnmar,  Tbomaa  N.. 

nia  cotTJcT* 

Alien.  Eldred  M..... 

Barlow.  Walter  T.,  Jr 

Barron.  Louis ....... 

Booty,  Homer  .A...._.._ 

Boyd.  AUnd  M 

Boyd.  Marvin.. ... .«..~— . 

Boyd.  Nelson  k _.._ 

Brewer.  Thariea  T..  Jr 

Brumfleld.  Edea  L — 

BromfleM,  Henry 

Boechaanstein,  John  L 

Borkhalter.  Jeaiie  N 

Butler.  Cisro «. 

Cain,  itemmia  O. ..._._-. 

Carter,  Oliver  C „ 

Caus«>T.  Rivford  H 

Cbwlwvck.  WilUam  A 

Cothcm.MiitoaB.. 
Dawson,  EtuBena  S.. 

Deer.  Henry  F 

Dyeas,  Tbotnas  r..  Jr...._ 

Edwards.  Charlea  E; 

Ekod.  Henry  T 

BMoaa,  Cecil  C 

Ktrcrttt,  Uojd  E 

~  a,  HutoD  B 

B.  Jamea  C 

..„ 11,  Pat  H 

Ciinn.  Cephas — 

(>ray.  Charlea  A,  ,.>-. 

Jackaon,  John.....  .. 

Jaokins.  WOJie  f^. 

I.  Amett...... 

,  Lee  B 

.LeaterC 

JalMOaa.  Oenid  W 

Jordan.  AlfrKl  r'UZHHII 

Kepper.  Julius  H 

Lea,  Jame«  A 

LMMtr.  Kd(ar 

Martta.  Ottia  B 

MartiB.  Saomy 

MeCaOom,  Arcfaie.. 

McEwcn,  Aira.  Jr.. 


34875712 

34038005 

14046174 

34428023 

34130780 

34427788 

34630233 

54927749  , 

341304U 


14038886 
34S7«en 

«»8206 
34871843 
14184304 
34fi3U16 
34340057 
34Z7S09B 
14M23n 
34S38018 
14040040 

CISISSO 


34870880 
34475€15 
34475610 
34868183 
0813981 

34134307 
S30B161 
3«aBM7 
34I35S31 
14046664 
34830031 
140Q3713 
TOfiSTU 
34427787 
0188986 


341 31 645 


34478138 

34430387 
3487337S 
S4813M4 


34138714 
3M6IO0S 
344271 S0 
14017435 
34630431 

stiisni 

iioinM 

34474273 


o: 

3447370 

S404S988 
O130807S 
34I3r90 
34478801 


Orada 


34871438 
8071008 
344^884 
34612781 
14M2147 
7000757 
34425800 
14151539 
34637886 
3M2713S 
344380a 


38M888T 
1«10(7SS 


34483383 

140C19n 
0817574 
3»l84DSa 


OS4011 


TECS 

pre 

TSO 

pre 

PFC 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

TECS 

SOT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

SSO 

SSO 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

CPL 

SSO 

SSO 

vvr 

PVT 
PFC 
SOT 
PVT 

pre 

PVT 
2LT 
PVT 

pre 

MSO 

P\T 

CPL 

CPL 

VVT 

pre 

FL  O 
PVT 
3LT 

pre 
pre 

ILT 
CPL 


PVT 

pre 
pre 

PVT 
SOT 
SOT 
PVT 
PVT 
2LT 


CPL 
SOT 
PVT 
P\T 
P\T 
PFC 
SOT 
SOT 
PVT 
PVT 
2LT 
PVT 
PVT 
2LT 
SOT 

pre 

F\T 

PVT 

SOT 

TEC  4 

SSO 

PPC 

SOT 

SSO 

SSO 

PVT 

SSO 

PFC 

pre 

PVT 
P\T 
SSO 
SOT 
CPL 
PVT 
1  LT 
SSO 

pre 

SOT 
SSO 
PXT 
PVT 
PPC 
P\T 
3LT 


Typa 
of  caaa- 

alty 


KIA 
DOW 
DVB 
KIA 
DOW 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
DOW 
DOW 
KIA 
DVB 
DOW 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
DOW 
DOW- 
DOW 
KIA 
FOD 
DOW 
KIA 
DVB 
DVB 
KIA 
DOW 
DVB 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
DVB 
DVB 
KIA 
KIA 
DVB 
KIA 
DVB 
DOW 

roD 

KIA 

DVB 
DVB 
DNB 


KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

KLA 

DVB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 


DOW 

D.VB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

roD 

KIA 

DVB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

DVB 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

DVB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

D.NB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DVB 

^NB 


Ni 


nxx  cocsTT— continued 

MrNair,  Joseph  E 

McMurtray.  Wamen  E 

MilcbeU.  Lenyard  C 

Money,  Elisha 

PeUrey.  James  R 

Powell.  Robert  E 

Pribbenow.  John  W 

Price.  John  .A . 

Rankin.  HaroM  O 

Reynolds.  Luther  W 

Ricbmood.  Julius  J 

RobinsoD,  James  L 

RushinK.  Newii  T 

Sinuiaas,  Hansford  L.  J 

StaflMXis,  WendeO  M 

SlaTen.  Ora  E 

Taylor.  Phillip 

Temple,  Leon 

Thomas.  Lhios  A 

Weekley.  John  L 

White,  John  N 

Whittington.  James  D 

Wiltshire.  E.  W 

Woodall.  James  B 

WoodaU.  Jewel  W 

POXTOTOC  COrSTT 

Alien,  Haskel  C 

Ard.  Charley  V 

Braml>-tt.  L.  C 

Bryant.  W.lliam  W 

Campbell,  James  W 

Cartw,  Jesse  M 

Curtis.  Huah  M..  Jr 

Duke.  WiUie  ¥ 

Finley.  Marrin  E 

Flaherty.  EIraon  E . 

Fonman,  Eameat  C__... 

Oatea,  Richard 

GOmore.  Darld  L 

Oraddy,  John  V..^. 

Hardy,  James  H 

Harlow,  Locian 

Harriaoa,  John  H 

HoUoway.  Curtis  R....... 

Jotmaon,  James  H 

Johnston,  William  L....„ 

Jones,  Marion  M ^.. 

Leatberwood.  Jim  L ... 

Little.  WUliam  L 

McCoy,  Charles  E 

McCulloufh,  James  C , 

MeOn?gor.  WUliam  C 

McVay.  Guy  T 

Meana.  James  H 

Mootcixaery.  Francis  L... 

Naofher,  EMndce — 

Ptaanoa.  Nick  M 

Ptnnkett.  Joaepta  H 

Rackley.  Beainia 

Ray,  nton  .A 

Robbins.  DicUa 

RosaeU.  Schley  H 

ShettJen.  Herman  C 

Smith.  Jamas  L 

Smitberman.  W.  Jr 

StecaU.  Cadi  J 

Warrao,  Robert  Jr 

White.  Jeaaie  J 

York.  WUbum  R 


Army 

serial 

No. 


,  Type 
Orada    of  casu- 
alty 


paK-vnaa  cotrxiT 

Aldrid«e.  Durwood 

Bannett.  Elbert  F 

Btebop.  Ceril  T 

Brimnvrham.  Eniioe  W_ 

Carter   Robert  H 

Ca«le.  Clyde  P 

Caale.  Oeorfe  M 

Carothers.  Benona  B 

Carpenter.  Morton  E 

Cstoire.  Deaais  M  ,  Jr.. 

Crabb.  RaadlaJ 

Crow.  Benjaaain  L 

Dodds.  WiUV _ 

Downs.  T.  L 

Oaharui.  Cecil  J 

Green.  Connie 

Orisfaam.  William  O.... 

OoUen,  James  L 

Jackaon,  .Arkn 

Jamea.  Alvin  W 

Kelly.  Herman  E 

Lambert,  R.  D 

Lawrence,  William  H... 
Mataball.  Howard  K — 

MltdieB.  Dawey 

Miae.  William  C 

Pannell.  Leeroy  J 

Pate,  Dener  B 

P4BBa,  Jamea  E . 

Pharr.  Jimmia  O 

Pierce.  Lawreacc  C 

Sa)-lor$  William  H 

Sbort.  Troy  L 


O800;58 
34131451 
Tl  87519 
14023231 

O«8310 
0742323 

a>45sao9 

0871148 
34920827 
14130271 
3K10«)1 
01296583 
34876361 
0671004 
OS0235S 
34132742 
34048033 
34349920 
34135611 

7002653 
34047.vn 

7002260 

0553961 
arV46tl41 
34138771 


34473733 
34473S51 
34875514 
341314C3 
34425075 
34S7647D 
34878464 

140U279 
34871707 
34477308 
34481821 

304O98R3 
0390713 
34279878 
1402S30 
3487SSr 
31381318 
34l3l3n 
OdOOOTS 
3448I7S3 
34836790 
34611967 
34871580 
34344116 
34875559 
34473881 
34873622 
O340148 
34972S22 

<PW*  <JUVB 

34028755 
34630301 
8913508 
34611903 
3U73806 
34473036 
34872763 
34131480 
34ST156I 
34436133 
34473835 


34876756 
7eMS41 
34473197 
34473322 
34S33?M 
3447)321 
34636747 
34477990 
6073450 
14M6515 
34611040 
34103813 
34477363 
34634822 
34349415 
34133400 
14076180 
34631221 
34611051 
34634708 


34834BS6  | 
34871088  ' 
068300  ! 
84618343  ! 
34S747S3 
3487»S077  ' 
14151345 
34611067 
1404(474 
34349423 
34477279 
3461  lOSl 


ILT 

SSO 
ELO 
PVT 
2LT 
2LT 
SOT 
SSO 

pre 

PFC 
FVT 
1  LT 
PVT 
2LT 
I  LT 
PVT 
CPL 
PFC 
SSO 
CPL 
PVT 
SOT 
1  LT 
330 
PVT 


PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

SOT 

TEC  4 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

PVT 

TECS, 

CAPT 

CPL 

PVT 

PVT 

SOT 

pre 

1  LT 

pre 

pre 

TEC  3 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

SOT 

PVT 

CAPT 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

TEC& 

PVT 

pre 
pre 

SGT 
PVT 

SSO 

pre 
pre 

TEC* 


PVT 
CPL 
PFC 
PFC 

SGT 

pre 

PFC 

pre 

PFC 
TEC  4 

pre 

PVT 

SSO 
PFC 
FNT 
CPL 
SGT 
SOT 

pre 

PVT 
PVT 

pre 

2LT 

pre 

PVT 

pre 

SOT 
PFC 

pre 

PVT 

pre 
pre 


KU 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

FOD 

KIA 

KU 

DOW 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

FOD 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KLA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 


KU 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

DOW 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

DVB 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

FOD 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

D.VB 

DOW 

KU 

KU 


KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

FOD 

KU 

DVB 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

KU 

DOW 

KLA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KLA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KU 


Ni 


rsKiTTias  cocxTT— eon. 

Slaek,  LeteDd  D _. 

Tbooapaon,  MarahaD 

Walden.  John  T 

Waters,  David  L 

Wingo.  Harold  N 

QCTTUXN  COtnSTT 

.Allen,  J.  H 

Bacwell.  Emmett  D 

Bittle.  Troy  B. 

Bynum,  Dan  M 

Chapman,  Elma  C 

Chism.  Thomas .. 

Covington,  John  W 

Daiton,  Jacob  C 

Deannan,  James  C 

Deartnan,  Osker  M 

Eaaley,  Frederick  O 

Fitch,  William  D.,  Jr 

Gray,  William 

Green,  Robert  E .. 

Green.  Robert  L.,  Jr 

Hamblin,  Lacy  M 

Holmes,  Ruben,  Jr 

Johnaon,  WQliam  V 

Jonea.  Ilop>r  K 

Lyle,  Charles  L 

Maxcy.  Paul  R..  Jr 

Pearatn,  Oeorfe  W.. 

Sanford,  Bobby  3 „ 

Seif.  ErerrU  M 

Self,  Wniiam  W 

Simmow,  Leroy  w  .  .... 

Smith.  Wralter 

Stedman,  Graraon 

Tbomaa.  Otmb. 

IVe Villon,  Etik  A.',jV."-. 

Waldo,  O.T , 

Warrincton,  Josh 

WiUiamj.  Joe 

Williams.  Sidney 

Wrifht.  Ralph  C 

aA.VKI.X  COVSTt 

Babb.  James  A 

I>onaid.  Jamea  W.. ., 

FuTT,  Frank  W 

Harriaon.  Carl  N 

Henry,  Robert  T ...„ 

HotMr.  Lather „. 

Jones.  John  P ... 

Jones.  Ollie 

Kitchens,  Walter . 

Ltndaey.  William  O 

Martin.  Fred  H 

May,  Jack  T 

Myers.  Doris  S 

My«rs,  Leslie  F ..... 

Patrick.  Henry-C 

Quick,  Rayford....^ 

Renfore.  Robert  E 

Tbomaa,  Leo  T 

Warren,  James  E . 

Wilkeraon,  Fletcher 

Wood.  Walter  H „ 

8COTT  OOVXTT 

Aakln.  Jamea  A 

ChambeTS.  Clarenca  R.... 

Coward,  AUy  L 

Cox,  Jamaa  C 

Daria,  A.  Q 

Daris.  Loida 

Evaaa.  Ira 

Goaa.  Henn^ „ 

Graham.  William  P 

Gray.  Raoartcit  T 

Gri<wel,  WHmx. . 

HalUBafcrd 

Harmon.  Lewis  W 

Hensiey.  W.  B 

Hinkebe'.n.  Oien  L 

Horn,  Lexie  W 

HodnaU.  T.  C 

Jones,  Jamea  O 

Lewis,  Sidney  F 

McCurdy,  Loy  A.  C 

Moore.  Prentiaa  L 

Neely.  Lonele  N 

Roberta.  0«or«B  W 

Roebock.  Harry  C 

Ro^  Simeon  H 

SUrey,  WiUiam  O 

Slma.  Olen  R 

Stewart.  Jotef  J 

Strood.  Robert  M 

Tabby,  RnlOa 

Tyner,  Mack  O : 

Vance,  Rooer  P 

Waldrip,  Robert  L 

Webb,  Andrew  F 

Wa^^BB^  B 

Wri^t,  Bobcrt  X..  ■■-.. 


Army 

aerial 

No, 


3BDCT78 
34Z70BO3 


TQoam 

34278770 


31715861 
34(76023 
34019411 
3483in7 
34130383 
34138883 
0431768 
34276161 
34473433 
6022461 
7008213 
0717410 
34633384 
34632960 
0806086 
34878878 
34132153 
34873857 
14r»>431 
0428H3 
34635150 
34349064 
14130061 
34473431 


Orade 


Typa 

olcaa 
alty 


PFC       KU 

TEC  4i  DNB 


3447B99 

34C3816 
34378306 
34432776 
0568848 

Hown 

14U8675 
34130489 

34432163 
1404S30 


34347781 
14881186 
0888077 


84340049 
O13B2703 
34Zn480 
343742S 
14043481 
01318000 
1403ir4 
34133831 
04314n 


340M0O7 
34474784 
34018815 
94878880 
94473084 
94878883 


34873017 
34875033 
34340736 
34430406 

3418»Q1 
34131174 
34438647 
34873818 
34829035 
346Z7193 
34175408 
34872915 
M03477S 
17088886 
34871488 
34470888 
05I9886 
34U13a8 
34273825 
94137187 
34347<9I9 
34637491 
14823885 
14086874 
OS84S81 


PVT 
PVT 
PFC 


PVT 

TSO 

PFC 

CLP 

SGT 

SSO 

CAPT, 

PVT 

PFC 

SSO 

SOT 

2LT 

TECS 

PFC 

ILT 

PFC 

CPL 

PFC 

PFC 

CAPT 

PFC 

PVT 

SSO 

PVT 

PVT 

pre 

PVT 

pre 

PVT 

2LT 

pre 
Ave 

PFC 
PVT 
PVT 


PVT 

PPC 

CPL 

CAPT 

PVT 

PFC 

2LT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

1  LT 

MSO 

PFC 

ILT 

TSO 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 


94613443 
0816061 
34O40a»4 
0744866 
I4MZ»0 
8413Sn4 
0408873 
3431W8 
14151488 
34473S5 


DOW 

KIA 

KIA 


DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

D.NB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 


I  v 


PPC 

PFC 

TEC* 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

CPL 

PVT 

PVT 

TEC* 

CPL 

pre 

PVT 

pre 

SSO 
PVT 
TECSi 
2LT 

pre 

SSO 

pre 

CPL 

PFC 

T8G 

SOT 

3LT 

PVT 

PVT 

2LT 

PFC 

3LT 

SSO 

TSO 

3LT 

PFC 

SSO 

CPL 


KU 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

FOD 

DOW 

DXB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 


KU 

KIA 

D.VB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

aiA. 

KU 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

DNB 

KU 

KLA 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

DOW 

FOD 

KU 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

FOD 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

DOW 


A4966 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


»1 


IUtB 

Atarr«rtk.  BarlH  ■ — 

trmf      Ear^T 

rnilrti  -  Ivy  V 

i'tark.  WtawM  V. 

]>tc*w«w.  TraoMM 

Kmtmm,  Jvnm  B ...^ 

KotMOJ,  JaaiM  A 

ftrt^lWipli  L 

OM— .jMMgO- 

BmSh>«m*B 

li«Mti.  Owl  B 

HoiLNThMMi  D 

It*.  «h7««r  I^- 

r  ijir^ — •-■' 

Kmm.  ABdivw  J.,  ir 

Lrwte.  LMnai  i..  Jr 

Litllp,  BiuJI—  A.,  ir — 

LaM,J4Mn*D 

MfOMka,  DidM  A 

MeDMM.BMjB 

MoOiMtel.  waltar  H... 
MdiMr^Ojnp  C 

K kiMk.  9m9»  TT.Z'.'S. 

r  Ttik.  BvT«y  A 

NwMlw.  LMate 

BSfVSS  irL~n:n:: 

PwvkBsbW .„._ 

_      T 

_._  M 

1.  Waltar  D 

Anr«UM 

r -. 

.  UAUtD 

WIttar.  WiltoaJ 


uamm 


OMOKI 


0«lMI 


tmnut 

uotwu 


1  PVT 

KU 

PVT 

KIA 

pre 

DOW 

CPL 

KU 

PVT 

KU 

PfC 

KU 

•  •O 

nvB 

PPT 

kU 

TBCii 

UNB 

SOT 

DNB 

•OT 

IXJW 

•or 

KIA 

PFC 

KU 

CPL 

DVB 

pro 

KU 

CPL 

DNB 

PVT 

T>VB 

TK<-  4 

KIA 

TBC* 

KIA 

PVT 

KU 

pre 

DNB 

PVT 

KI\ 

TBC4 
1  LT   1 

DNB 

KU 

•OT 

KU 

PVT 

PSB 

vn- 

DNB 

IV  r 

DSB 

pro 

KU 

pro 

KU 

SOT 

KIA 

PVT 

KIA 

PVT 

KtA 

pro 

KI\ 

.• » i>  1 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

H 

H 

ASQ 

.  lOU 

■Toxs  cocrrr 

Bon4.  L#Bard  P .^. 

nun  1  Thill—  r 

Boom,  Jmmb  W „. 

rv*.  W«w»PMrW 

DaoiMMLfack 

JetidH.  JHipk  A.,  ir.... 
Jor4H.  Bmtv  O..  ir  . — 

KoM^iw.ir 

Stummlbmrwm,  AnUa  I 

(■irf(«r.  HoAMt  R 

Bmvc%  Wm^mm  W 

AArft  L........ 

IL. 

Cb^aB 

•C)rru>iris  coc^trr 

Biawt.  Wiuo 

Br*««r.  C«r(i  Nmd 

Bar?«B,  CinmMar4 

CsrtMcp.  EarlT 

riMa4lN^.  JMara  B... 

rhrMMn.  JaOM 

rtark.  Fwl 

Clark.  Jot  T 

Crrws,  TkMBM  Z..  ir 

IHth,  Mabrm 

I>t(tanpa,  Jm  C.  ir 

D«M.le«toLL 

Barhry.  Jmmi  D 

KIN^  WUUmi  p..  ir 

EabMiftt.  Kttmt  C 

Poaf.  Hmkt  r — 

roi.UwiiV 

nillt— n.  rndrrkk  O... 

Hwrtan.  BMnte  W 

IU«Mii.  LtiBiril  L..^. 

Ifolki«»7.  ioili  C 

(I<xKt.  isawi  L. — 

Hi«bn.  CkwMMi  R..  Jr.. 
Janatog.  H«fawt  B 

Kaal.A4Hr ""I! 

KiMlMjMBM  V 

iJtm^f  ^flMV  H.....  •  «*>*•»• 

May.  Miniii  P 

Meiers  Henry  L  ......... 

MitUf.  Urrbrrt  L. 

MUMmi.  JotaH 
Motflry.  A 
Mam.i«taB 

M«M.WilBi 

SattaM.iaMMB 

Prrarl,  WOBr _ 

Poalr.  Upion* 

PneteH.  WUhb  i._ 

RhMrU.  Ja«MW 

RivM.  Snek 

Rowlai»«l.  J  ,  

RufaMkv  H*imn  O 

Shaw,  m  :lliaia  S 

■Jh^lton.  Robrrf  C 

^►wphrf.1,  (KhtaO 

liiiM,  WaiUY  A    

n^^iw.  Ar«a>  o — 

SmBli.  BiiiliMlB  L 

Sparfc*.  WaSrrW, ir 

HfMor,  QUwm  L ^ 

StrtefcMa.  Ownr  WIIIII 

.'^win<llr,  KalM  T.. 

Walker.  Qiilfi  C 

TkULAUAItmrn  COVWTT 

RrovniM*,  Elmo 

Carttkws,  Pat 

CtrymUt.  CMBlua 

rtark,  ba9rfl..ir 

("larkson.  BtlttB  T 

Dukr.  Howarri  M 

roe»».  Ptionala  H 

0«B.  J.  D 

OriMM.  H•«^  K 

HawlHt.Aam 

HwrOaHf*  A 

HMiry.  LMlla 

H<«nr.  (Jarnett  H .... 

Howard.  H  lIMaa  i 

JvOir*,  Alvta  L 

KroMO^nniUB  R 

Mommmn,  WHBub  nIII 

NimITImZ. 

OUfW,  DoM»r  A.  M. 

oiutt.  iuM*  B . 


DVB 
KIA 
DNB 
KU 
I  I>OW 
DNB 
DNB 
)NB 
KIA 
KU 
KU 
FOD 
KU 
KIA 


a44777» 


Meaty 


MMKM 

omrnt 


OtlTUU 
MMHTa 


OHMM 


Muuni 
lot— i 


MCTSn* 


TAIXAIATCmi  rACKTT- 

eoatinor^ 


Pn 


1,  Johnny  H._ 

_  ivr.  Waller  8 

^taop.OUo    ..  

T»«r,  Bryniour  E.,  ir.._. 

Waftar.  ("l.flnn     

Whittrn,  Harru  R ... 

Wrutbt.  John  L _ 

TAtm  corxTT 


RIetardH 

.JMWil 

Burlard.  FraddlB  M 

CarKo^  OiM  B. 

Cmw.  Ira  S 

Cttmiy.  Johnnie 

r«k$r,  it  art  In  W 

I>a«Tr.JohnB „ 

rrfwmaa,  Cfcwliy..— .. 

OiBMpte.  roesBC L.. 

Vicradtth.  tUthmrt  H 

MoMrtof.  CVnom  T 

Dakm  waiui ^ — 

PatUi^iMMa 

P*ytHi.VMIB 

Ktf.  AlTM  r 

flaMi.  Orady  C 

TwMr.  BocM*  L...._. 
Waton.  Lmm  L 

nrtAa  odcwtt 


,  rioydC  

B*Mrl*.  Oavsi  W 

BlyttaaTMalaM  H 

Bro^MarvH 

CwToB,  atavy  B '!!!I!! 

OMvtod.  iaMM  H 

DiBtaav.  Carrii  M 

DwMO^L 

riavr/wBluB  C 

F>iwt.  John  W 

<»attls.  Carlton  L 

n^a■a^  Metton  E. 
<}r«y. 


PVT 

•  so 

M80 

JLT 

CPL 

T80 

PVT 


DOtV 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 


OociM.  Hani  B 

Hopfwr.  Martin  P 

Hurt.  Maloi'lm  T 

Jaeftaui.  Cute  L 

JoH^  iMBaa  B.  O 

Jooii^iMHL 

LiUk.BrwalN 

M«tte.Ch«toyA 

-1-^  >     iWBMD.... 

McDowel,  riarpnoe  R~ 

McPbaiU  Roane  dL 

Mereer.  Rsy  D 

MialHaL  Da«ii  P 

Mttcbarfjaara  L 

MolBtt,  Bar««y  L 

MoAtt.  Lvay 

Mokw*«.  iMMi  Q.... 

Mi»pby,iM|MrT 

SanMMt  D 

ioha  C 

HUaK 

PMHUBMry  H 

PaVHO.  Jhn  a 

Pow«B,  CBaftti  D 

Ray.  Blip  III 

RocwtTSartaC 

Kutfe«ft(4.  Twi  r 

Surgia*  RuBMi  V        ^ 

ShMtTDAM '.'■"'.. 

Sbort,i«aiiaD 

SUaoMa,  Fraak.  Ir 

TfcWi.  Bdwaid  BTI 

-^iiimiiii.-'T-  -  " 


K\ 
B 
BiMwr,  LutkarU 

('aia,LHUM>f  K 

Ciai^iU,  rha.U*D.. 
(^aaiphall,  WUUam  M 
(  ha».  K^  If 
riark.WAvd 

(  1.7  CkadT 

<  kyiai^  CoMMa  v.. 


MOMM 
UttUK 


uaon 


uiMm« 

3447MP 

MKina 


S4<7ani 


MMVtl 

•e«7« 
SMBuas 

UK4Ki 

3447nn 

MZ7UZ7 


MMtJO; 

Miasflw 

MR74M6 
34I310SS 
3«MB19 
y»ll3M 

HM13g 

TtaHT 

MCMOB  I 

Msancn  i 

MtXDl}  ' 


scrsnt 

9«nt3M 


MUSU3 


.1 r  SM3Sm 


pre 
pro 
pre 
pre 

SOT 

pro 

I  3  LT 
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N 


tisHOiirsoo  cocxTf  — eon. 

Cartin.  Emmrtt  W. 

Duon.  James  A ► 

Dnrtuun,  Julior  0_ ... 

EpH,  H  illiam  V 

Fincner.  I.uko  H 

riarry.  AlVn  R 

rmta.  Rtley  J 


Orahaia,  Dorm  A 

Green,  Billy ^ 

OnrJey.  B*nD...-4- — 
Haowaek.  Otaatoal... 

HMiks.WaldaaM 

Howard,  W.C. ...... 

iobasoo.J.  M^Jr 

Kent.  BeedrrT..^: 

UDdwy.  B«>ntoo  W 

Uadaey.OlpnC. -----. 
I  niaai-*-  WiUiam  H.. 
Maloor.CWvcT.  . — 

McDtiflv,  I>ewey  L 

Patrick.  L.  B 

Pott«,  Arrie  L 

IUy.iohnH..Jr..-  — 
RAodca.  Hamioood  A.. 

wSSi,  lm  w.,  Jr.... 

Timba,  WiSiaB  B. 

WnBtau.  Baren  C . 

WflUHBS.  Turner  H 

TtnSICA  COtTfTt 


Army 

serial 

No. 


SM7117B 
MttM77 

S4CW7 
HUHK 

3ftc;aoo 

34939016 

34i3inn 


Orade 


MCIMS 
3443Mn 


rnrr,  Manrice  S.,  Jr. 

Oardner.  Jaoiea  T 

Harea.  Nathaniel.-—. 
Hubtwrd,  Robert  G... 
-  T.BurDeB  Jr. 
,  Jr. — 


mSi  Vaaee  I..  Jr.- 

StaBMoa.  iobn  R.. 

Taylor.  Jack  C 

Tubb*.  Marioo  D.. 

Till iil|ia 111   DanleL 

Wai*,WiUis — 

CXRMI  COCTtTT 

AVlridxe.  Ervin  C — 

XaoatnDf,  Harry 

Bailey,  Leon 

Barkadale.  E.  R..  Jr. 

BwMadd,DatdeB  B 

Camp.  Howard 

CanuUban.  Robert  C 

Chiaoiiii.  William  r._.- 

Chvchill.  Gastoo  L 

Clsytoo,  Jaaies  H.. 

Coleiiian.  Edwartl  i 

Doyle,  Lawrence  R 

Duke,  John  W 

Everett,  RHey  A... 

FiUierakl.  David  t 

Tvttm.  John  C 

OMBotd,  Waller  R 

Si,iaaesA — 
ry.  BlcbardT 
L9yil  E 

ttBMiB.  Oeorve  W 

Hardin.  Mark  N _ 

Harriaon,  Lamon  L 

Hoicomb,  Raymood 

Howard,  Newtta  » 

Uotctaesaa.  LriOB  0 

Hittchtiiwn.  Leroy-;._..~~ 

KeOy.  BrskiD^L 

Knox.  James  L 

Little-John,  Oscar  C 

LoMest.  CTyd*  E 

McBryde.  Clytie  B 
--         •,  Marion  T. 

,  Aostin  J 

r,  Charlie  E..  Jr 

H,  WiUiaim  B 

Mcady.  .Alvies 

Moorr,  Earl  C . . ... 

Xanea,  Lonsie  E 

Xorwaod,  Robert  L 

Owwt,  Howard  H. .-..-■.. 

PHaaalL  William  B ~ 

TTilli.t'l   ill  C 

Ptm.l.B 

PowelL  waiJam  T — 

Pratt,  Dweitt — 

Raby,  Charlie  P 

RakMtraw.  L.  C 

Sbettka,  Jamea  A-, 

TubhsTCarl  P.—* 

Vance,  ArtbnrC; 

Wtmba,  Haward.4 — ~— 


4«HS«3 
141SOU 


a4«ni7 

S4474407 

oasiw 
uauto 

0479908 
O4013S3 

3434oan 

146U«7 
34347107 
3M14634 


PFC 

pre 

PVT 
PPC 
PVT 
PPC 
PVT 
S  SO 
8  SO 
PVT 
PVT 
S  SO 
PVT 
T  SO 
TEC  4 


DOW 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

D.NB 

DNB 


3M7MM 
34278755 
3443HBn4 
SCKV74S 
34MMB8 

CW077 

\4a»um 

3Ma«14 
34D14a8S 
34477874 


3M71334 


34875I7« 
344T»ia 
0747034 


XAATrAT% 


34343Mli 

atgnns 

3O43M0 
34474416 
344aM37 
3ti31419 
OTMMB 

3447787S 
3M71«» 
OTISM 


Name 


Army 

•trial 

No. 


a'ALTHALL  COCXTT 

ABard.  Ansel  W 

Bawd.  Bcmail  J 

BemMO,  Versil  R 

Boyd,  Earnest  C 

Bulloek,  Truett  K.— 

Calbaan,  Stanton  K 

Conarty.  Robert  H 

Oial^m,  01«n  A „ 

Haryell,  Arthur  C 

Ladner,  John  W .„__.. 

LoveU,  Clyde  O 

Martin.  Otis 

Pifott.  Chariea 

Pigott,  Wilkie  E _. 

Pope.  William  E 

Poritr.  Winston  3 

Quinn,  Ohver ...... 

Ranrt.  Harold  E 

Smith,  Jewel 

Smith,  Newell  B.,  Jr 

TbomhUl.  John  H 

Whitehead,  V.  O _ 

WAEXn  COCXTT 

Abraham,  Spero — 

Anderson.  Oeorae 

Barton.  Clande  M 

Blackmon.  Clarenea  H 

Blades,  Hubert  F _ 

CaklweU.  .MelTin 

Celles,  Georie  L.,  Jr 

Coker,  Lyman  H.,  Jr 

Cor  bin.  Eumie  W 

Downing,  Charles  E 

EymiRay „ 

rarrta,  Ocorie 

Pori,  Oeorfe,  Jr ._. 

Ford,  WOmer  R 

Ooaa,  Albert  E 

Hirseb.  Charlea  B 

HoilB,  Leon  Q- 

Hoapfenyi.  iohn  A 

HoBtcr.iaek  B „ 

Hunter.  John  T.,  Jr „ 

Lofton.  Holmes  L 

Maitee,  Eueene  .A..  Jr 

Mallett,  Waller  J 

McBroom.  Vernon 

McOee.  Euitene  A..  Jr 

McMillLi.  Noble  M _ 

McMuDen.  Victor  L 

Melabeimer,  John  C 

MUdleton.  Robert  T 

Kattaet,  Peter 

Parish,  Leonard  M 

Payne.  Richard  S 

Power,  Harold  M 

Powers.  How-.ird  E 

Ri«,  Vincent — 

Robama.  Howard 

Rymu  Orovw  L. 

r,JohnC 

Robert  D..  Jr 

Smith,  Hosbie  H 

Smit'i,  John  H.,  Jr 

Stratton.  James  3 

Strickland.  H.  B..  3r 

StrickluKL  Martin 

Tennaat.  waBaa  P 

Tbonns.  EBh  O— — 

Tickell.  Georte  D  A 

Truitt.  Robert  E — 

Washington.  Haiwnn 

Weaver.  Richard  i 

Williams.  Vernon 

Wright.  James  L 

VJUHINOTtnr  COtTTTT 

.Abaey,  James  W 

.Acran.  J.  C 

Adams,  RansMn  L 

AlBaader.  .Andrew  N.  J--. 

.AIlHi,  ioaepb, 

BaiT,  James  O — . 

Baafeta,  Walter  M 

BeB.  Robert 

BroomfleM.  Dare 

Byas.  Tucker  W _. 

Campbell.  Percy 

CariuwTS.  Jaaaaa  S 

Chow.  Jime  Y 

Ctow,  Charles  R — 

Crooch,  John  H 

Domis,  Ebner  M  . 

Parmer.  James  E 

rinlay,  Thomas  P 

Flanvan.  Frank  W 

Fowler,  BiD — 

Oarrett.  Timothy  W 

Ooodman,  Lawreaoe 

Ooodnight,  Tommie  A— 


OI39«a6S 

nam* 

MTTllOS 


OrMie 


OTBTK 
Ol«W7 
3427X73 
34615033 
34<7Bg7 
S433W7D 
34137333 
34834Q3S 
14006fl(r7 
34630041 
34996110 
14031747 
34636814 
0309679 
34019880 
0780214 
34950336 
34938596 


03064143 
03918S9 
7086165 
0C73461 
70B8865 
6098373 
0397690 
044I355 
0738722 

03074675 
30437933 
34133368 
34470668 
34135734 
34273493 
34275145 
7000751 
34134031 
3487M33 
140B75B9 
3442S386 
14096313 
O799306 
14006S6S 
140963U 
6006338 
1413Q338 
043S8U 
TOOSTU 
344222» 
38174373 
34343546 
34019837 
34«3071< 
7000M2 
3442H08 
14006442 
0413B78 
0818306 
34625683 
34370101 
3M279II 
34875443 
34421614 
14006440 
3442S38B 
14007334 
14097463 
34439000 
0880183 
M07IM4 
3M3SI70 


379m79 
3«aMM 

34476071 
14199D01 
34270138 
07M3n 
0817375 
344n782 


6Kr44D 
34482748 

043SS71 
348719U 
01699943 
34630119 


ILT 

pre 

SOT 
PFC 
CAPT 
MAJ 

SOT 
SOT 
EOT 
PFC 

ssa 

PFC 

SOT 

PVT 

PFC 

AVC 

PFC 

LTC 

PVT 

2LT 

P\T 

PVT 


ILT 

PVT 

3LT 

SSO 

SOT 

CAPT 

1  LT 

2LT 

2LT 

PFC 

PFC 

PVT 

CPL 

TEC  5 

T  SO 

PFC 

SSO 

TECS 

PVT 

TEC  4 

AVC 

3LT 

80T 

AVC 

SSO 

SSO 

ILT 

SOT 

TEC  J 

CPL 

SSO 

SSO 

PFC 

SOT 

PVT 

PVT 

3LT 

2LT 

PVT 

M  SO 

PVT 

PFC 

PVT 

PVT 

TSO 

SSO 

SSO 

P\'T 

3LT 

TSO 

PFC 


T138BS4 
OTSSBOS 
0430878 


«««n6 

3079876 


SOT 

PVT 

PFC 

TEC5I 

PFC 

3LT 

ILT 

TEC  4 

PVT 

SSO 

SSO 

2LT 

CAPT 

pre 

PFC 

FLO 

2LT 

CAPT 

CPL 

SSO 

TSO 

PVT 


KU 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 

DOW 

FOD 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

DOW 

DNB 

D?>nB 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

KU 

KU 


DNB 

FOD 

DNB 

FOD 

KU 

KU 

KU 

KU 

POD 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

D.NB 

FOD 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

KU 

DOW 

DNB 

FOD 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

FOD 

KIA 

DN'« 

DNB 

FOD 

POD 

DNB 

DNB 

KU 

DNB 

KU 


KU 

DNB 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

roD 

DNB 
DNB 
KU 

DVB 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KU 


WASHiXGTos  cocTTT— eon. 


Orlffin,  John 

HMTin?.  EDis 

Himel.  Ramoa  B... 

Hum.  William  I 

Hunter.  Eddi    C 

Hatcbison,  John  N.,  Jr... 

Jordan.  John  W..  Jr 

Kinj?.  Thomas  R.,Jr 

Levy.  Irvin 

Lewy,  r>avid  M 

Littleton.  Freddie  H 

Maddox.  Cly  e£ 

MaOette,  Wallace 

Martiz),  Jooepta  E 

Mart,  Robert  E 

McBee,  Dodtey  O.,  Jr 

McNeaar,  Henry  A 

MePherson.  Walter  D 

Milam,  Charle*  N 

Milam,  Corneal  P 

Molten.  Chester  L 

MoUins,  Bhiford  B.,  Jr— 

Nicbolacm,  Loais  M 

Noyola.  Charlie _, 

Norton,  Elwia  8 

Oliver.  Clyde  M 

Parker.  Clarenee 

Payne,  William 

Reyitoids,  Heary 

RiduT^M 

ScoIIy.  ioaqph  P..  Jr 

Sooay.rtiixW 

Staadoeford,  James  L 

Shields.  Thomas  C 

Shirey,  Max  H 

Sims,  MeMn. 

Smith.  A.  J 

Smith,  Francis  E 

Smith,  John  C 

Sweat,  Wilham  H 

Tatum,  Eme«tS 

Vaughan,  Milton  i 

Warner.  Albert  L 

Williams,  Jack 

WiBlams,  Johnnie 

Wing.  Robert  d'.""1'.1 
Woodson,  Walter  H 

WATXE  COCXTT 

Baygents,  Charles  R 

Bayne.  Walter  S _ 

Browidee,  James  L 

Cook,  AraeU  L 

Davis,  Earnest 

De  Veries,  Joseph  J 

DuvaU,  Otis  G ... 

Hamilton,  HoOis  T 

Harris,  Samnel  E - 

Holland,  Colon  A 

HolQngstaead,  Fraitk  E-. 

Johnson,  James  W 

Jordan,  George  H 

Jordan,  William. 

Lee.  Ralpb _ 

Mathers.  Leoaidas  S.... 

ManWin.  Fred  M 

McWbortw,  V.  B    Jr„. 

Maeii«o.  WSUam  R 

Odom,  Doeaie 

Pool,  David  H... _ 

PoTTis.  Warner  Sj,  Jr 

Ramey,  Howard  K 

RobinsMS,  William  B 

Waller.  William  L 

Walters.  Henry  O _ 

Warren,  Th«Mnas 

Wheeler,  Jack  R 

Williams.  Evan  NMI... 
Wttmaa,  Jim.  Jr 


No. 


:a 


34B73S70 
34471798 
34279065 
04361Q6 
34634511 
0795135 
OS781D 
0794436 
34617566 
0384530 
0702297 
34873800 
I40S766S 
.t4fflOS63 
34019853 
0797967 
34133889 
0«83<7« 
34G30M 


Otade 


3469W0I 
OTBWM? 
0733649 
3498M44 
0719I33 


34830017 
34610610 
OV13749 
3404M37 


3DCM277 
30194278 
1417(830 

ooasist 


34476438 
34270796 
14010628 
34130737 
30491388 
140t38B7 
0800106 


VaaSTKS  COCXTT 

BeviU.  Willie  A „ 

box,  Woodrow 

Brooks,  HngkH „ 

CoUnm,  Benjamin  J . 

Edwards,  Harold  E 

Fakhaa.  Mairiiail  B.. 

EtaBilaa.  KlMa  B 

lagna.  Matahm  K 

Ivy,  OaiMS  D 

JoacB,  L.  C,  Jr 

Martin.EnalK 

Merideth,  Jotm  H.,  Jr.. 

N'oWin,  Wallaee  T 

Noland,  Dolpb — 

Paaraon,  John  W 

FtaflIip8,Claytan 

Read,  OilNsrt  O 

Seott.  James  C. 

Scaly.  John  E 


»«736n 
34484S11 
34340670 
067I33S 
34633306 


34S7I89t 
14M06I3 
34480936 

34137730 
34875888 
14000077 


0831279 
34I385S1 
34480166 


34132380 

34687114 
043B437 


0703909 
34960386 
3434S4I6 
348n890 
34836310 

0010874 
34138553 
34«3«308 
34876648 
34494868 


34B70093 
34431891 
3463096S 
34(638671 
34875741 


14010100 
34348835 

807D889 
3404643 

34R89881 
3«8»674 
3409D338 
3434S983 
44046473 
079UM3 
34131179 


PVT 
PVT 

CPL 

CAPT 

PVT 

CAPT 

2LT 

2LT 

CPL 

2LT 

2L  ■ 

PVT 

SSO 

SOT 

TECS 

2LT 

SSO 

2  LT 

PPC 

pre 

PVT 

2  LT 

3  LT 
PVT 
3  LT 

pre 

PVT 
CAPT 
PVT 
PVT 

Ave 

CPL 

SOT 
CAPT 

pre 

PPC 

pre 

PVT 
TEC  5 

pre 

PVT 
3  LT 

PVT 

pre 

PVT 
PVT 
2LT 
SOT 


PVT 

pre 

CPL 

pre 
pre 

PVT 
PVT 

pre 

PVT 
3  LT 
PFC 

pre 

SOT 
TECS 

pre 

CAPT 
1  LT 
3  LT 
CPL 
T  SO 
PVT 

pre 
B  o 
PPC 

pre 

PVT 
PVT 

pre 

8  SO 
SOT 


pre 

SOT 
PVT 
TSO 
PVT 

Pre 

PVT 

pre 

PVT 
SOT 
SSO 

pre 

PVT 

PVT 

TECS 

PVT 

PVT 

ILT 

MSO 


KU 

DNB 

KU 

KU 

KIA 

KU 

KU 

POD 

DNB 

KU 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

D.NB 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

rOD 

DNB 

KIA 

rOD 

roD 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

KIA 

DOW 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

DNB 

roD 

DNB 


DOW 

KIA 

KU 

KLA 

DNB 

DNB 

KLA 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

KIA 

DNB 

CU 

KU 

DNB 

DNB 

KIA 

DNB 

KIA 

DOW 

DOW 

roD 

KU 

DNB 

B3A 

DNB 

DOW 

KU 

CIA 


KU 

KIA 

KU 

DNB 

DOW 

DOW 

KU 

DOW 

DOW 

KU 

DN'B 

KU 

KU 

DNB 

D.NB 

KU 

KLA 

rOD 

KIA 
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COC«TT- 


iM..lr. 


LMiM. 


lUV 


PVT 
SLT 
LTC 


•OT 


DSB 

DVB 

KIA 

KIA 

KU 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  HARRY.  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  pc2nrsTi.v*jnA 
Df  THK  HOUSB  OT  RKPRBBBlfTATIVCS 

Tweadaw.  Augxut  2.  1949 

Mr.  DAVKNPORT     Mr   Speaker,  an- 
lar  iMYc  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
I  wish  to  include  the  following 


reprint  from  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
graph on  the  so-called  luxury  taxes: 

POCKSTVOOK    PLACITC — THAT    BlLLVOLO    A    LOS- 

(By  Mlna  W«Mf  > 

Did  you  ever  try  to  carry  your  clothaa  la  a 
keyeaMf  . 

Ooofraat  muat  think  it  can  b«  don* — It 
r'lWTf  kef  flaaas  aa  luxurious  piece*  of  Itic- 
gage  and  iiapa  on  a  ao-percent  tax. 

BUUol(M,  brief  caaes.  womeu  a  handbaci, 
iauBdry  eaaea.  aaleaman'a  aample  caaea. 
diaper  baga.  toocb  bruab  caaea — they're  all  on 
tha  long  Itat  of  taxable  luxxiry  liiggage  Kama. 

Tet  there  la  do  tax  on  liquor  flaak  caaaa» 
golf  baga,  fun  lamp  caaea,  diarlea,  anlmal- 
carrylag  eaaaa,  or  bowling  ball  bags,  for 
inatance. 

Noa  that  any  of  t&eae  things  thould  be 
taxed — they're  Just  examplea  of  the  Incon- 
slatenelea  of  the  Federal  Oorernment'a  20 
percent  excise  ux  that  was  originally  paaaad 
aa  a  wartUae  maaaure  and  never  lifted. 

Take  tha  asattn  at  a  woman's  handbag. 
All  Jokaa  to  the  contrary,  a  handbag  is  aa* 
aential  to  a  woman.  It's  no  taor*  of  a  lux- 
ury than  the  9  to  13  pockeU  in  a  man'a  suit. 
There's  no  tax  on  suit  pockets,  but  there  is  a 
tax  oo  a  woman's  para*. 

aALsaMAM  NSMB  wuw  csaa 

Brief  caaas  and  sampta  eases  are  aa  naees- 
sary  to  s  salaaman  aa  his  suit  of  clothes.  Tba 
■alssman  would  look  like  a  peddler  If  ha 
walfead  Into  a  buslnsaa  ofllce  carrying  his  pa- 
pers or  samples  in  a  paper  bag. 

But  Congresa  says  the  brief  ease  and  tta 
sampta  tmt  ara  luxuriss— and  the  old  SO 
percent  poaBatbook  plague  gets  sddad  em. 
to  the  prlea. 

The  luggage  story  gets  stiller  when  yon 
start  scanning  the  list  of  Uxabie  and  non- 
taxable Items.  A  laundry  caae  without  a 
handle  Is  tax-free.  Put  even  a  lO-cent  bandie 
on  It  and  it  goes  Into  the  taxable  bracket. 

The  same  way  with  a  jewel  caae — if  It 
has  a  handle  It's  taxable. 

A  veteran  going  to  college  and  living  in 
crowded  quarters  buys  a  locker  tnink  in 
which  to  store  his  belon^onga.  He 
the  tax.  A  schoolgirl  nsedlng  a  slpper-i 
notebook  pay*  t&e  tax. 


■Boaa  cAas  tax-i 
But  anybody  can  buy  a  phonograph  rec- 
ord   carrying    caae    without    getting    nlckad 
ao  percent. 

Tou  can  buy  a  fiber  suitcase  tax-free  If  yon 
swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  that  you're  go- 
ing to  uae  the  suitcase  for  tools.  But  if 
the  store  salesman  even  stiapects  you  »»«*gh* 
try  to  snaak  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  socfei 
into  the  case,  it's  20  percent,  please. 

thoae  worda — 20  percent,  please — ara 

too  often  about  too  many  things  that 

nacaaaltlea,  not  luxuries. 

Mayb*  Oongraaa  Is  right,  however— maybe 

a  billfold  Is  a  luxury  when  taxaa  dont  leave 

you  anything  to  put  In  it. 


Jut  Too  Mock  Pay  Roll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 


IN  TEB  HOUSK  OP  RZFRZSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  total 
civilian  emplo]rment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Peder&l  Qavemment  now 
exceeds  2,120  000.  New  employees  are 
being  added  at  the  rate  of  more  than  300 
per  day. 
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An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  August  2,  1949,  is  of  especial 
significance  in  view  of  the  above  facts. 

The  editorial  follows; 

JUST   too    ITDCH    PAT    BOLL 

Greek  civil  servants  plan  a  walk-out,  which 
would  paralyze  the  Government,  If  their  de- 
mands for  a  66-percent  wage  boost  aren't 
granted. 

They  have  rejected  a  Government  ctfer 
of  a  30-percent  Increase,  contending  the  cost 
of  living  U  up  100  percent.  The  Govern- 
ment says  it  cannot  make  a  better  offer  be- 
cauae  65  p*res*t  of  Its  total  revenue  now 
Is  abeorbed  by  pay  roll  and  penalons. 

This  is  what  happens  when  more  and  more 
people  are  taken  out  of  production  and  put 
on  the  public  pay  roll.  Greece  has  been 
doing  thst  fcr  years,  until  the  Government 
Is  burdened  with  a  top-heavy,  underpaid 
bureaucracy  it  is  afraid  to  break  up  but 
which  It  can  no  longer  support. 

But  let's  not  look  down  our  noses  at  ths 
Greeks  We  are  moving  up  the  saoM  daad- 
end  atreet  ourselves.  The  only  difltatanee  is 
that  we  have  had  more  (st  to  work  on  before 
the  bad  news  catches  up  with  lis. 


Spotltflit  of  World  Scrutiny 


EXTENaiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Mxw  jiasKT 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
small  thing  indeed  for  a  man  to  look 
down  upon  another  simply  because  he  is 
not  of  the  same  color,  creed,  race,  or  sta- 
tion in  life.  For  this  is  t-he  way  of  the 
intolerant  and  prejudiced  mind.  In  our 
America,  founded  on  the  concept  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  creed,  or  station  in  life. 
there  can  be  no  room  for  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  include  herein  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July 
31  issue  of  II  Progresso  Italo- Americano 
which  sheds  interesting  light  hn  the  sub- 
ject of  discrimination: 

Spotlight  or  World  Schtttint 

Not  so  long  ago  too  many  Americans  failed 
to  realize  that  the  leadership  of  the  world 
rested  in  the  United  States.  Today,  too  many 
Americans  stUl  fall  to  realize  the  responsl- 
bUltles  that  go  with  such  world  leadership. 
In  fact,  too  many  of  our  citizenry  do  not 
yet  understand  the  meaning  of  world  prim- 
acy In  an  age  like  ours — In  an  age  torn  by  the 
conflict  between  two  Irreconcilable  and  In- 
compatible Ideologies,  totalitarian  commu- 
nism, and  democracy. 

Whether  we  want  It  or  not.  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  everything  our  Nation  does, 
every  policy  our  country  pursues  at  home  cr 
abroad  Is  now  under  the  searchlight  of  world 
public  opinion.  Often,  our  words  and  deeds 
are  under  the  scorching  spotlight  of  fiend- 
ishly hostile  eyes— the  eyes  of  the  Kremlin 
hierarchy  and  Its  millions  of  minions  and 
quislings  throughout  the  world.  Here  is 
an  enemy  ever  eager  and  ready  to  break 
through  our  weak  spots,  to  take  meanest 
advantage  of  even  our  smallest  mistakes  In 
order  to  advance  Its  brutal  and  brutalizing 
power. 

Hc:ice  our  very  position,  as  well  as  moral 
grounds  and  social  justice,  now  demand  that 


we  put  our  house  In  order — end  keep  It  in 
order — clean  and  strong  and  equitable  In  all 
the  relations  among  ourselves.  Here  we  are 
led  Immediately  to  deep  concern  over  the 
lingering  evil  of  nationalistic  prejudices  and 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  which  still 
constitute  a  reprehensible  blemish  on  our 
shield  of  national  honor  and  decency.  Par  l>e 
It  from  us  to  minimize  the  progress  our 
Nation  has  made  In  reducing  this  pernicious 
evil.     But  we  still  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us. 

TxaaiBLT  co»rLT 

It  has  iJeen  authoritatively  estimated  that 
racial  discrimination  alone  costs  American 
economy  at  least  $6.000.0CO,000  a  year.  This 
concliislon  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Joseph  J  Mor- 
row, eminent  personnel  director  of  Pltney- 
Bowes.  Inc..  does  not  Include  the  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  loss  suffered  by  our  Indus- 
tries ss  a  result  of  prejudices  growing  out  of 
differences  In  national  origin  and  language 
and  religious  background.  Indeed,  here  we 
have  one  of  the  costliest  of  lefUts  In  our  na- 
tional economy — a  leak  which  we  can  and 
must  plug  without  delay.  If  we  are  to  iMSt 
back  and  crush  the  ruthless  challenge  of 
totalitarian  communlam. 

We  cannot  underscore  too  heavily  our 
agreement  with  Mr  Morrow  that  the  Coaa- 
rounists  know  that  a  nation  split  by  In- 
ternal divisions  and  group  rseentmenta  makes 
a  weak  eaamy.  It  is  entirely  understand- 
abto,  therefore,  why  these  termites  in  our 
bousebold  iiave  picked  as  our  most  dangerous 
-nrtfiknrti  the  plight  of  those  in  o\ir  midst 
who  are  given  to  bitterness  and  frustration 
beeauae  of  the  disadvantagee  to  wtUch  they 
are  subjected — disadvantages  rooted  in  dis- 
crimination aiul  prejudloas  grown  out  of 
racial  and  religious  antagonisms  aiul  varia- 
tions in  national  origin. 

We  know  of  no  more  dangerous  or  worse 
folly  than  to  refuse  someone  a  job  In  a  plant 
or  a  school  or  a  profession  because  he  or  she 
happened  to  be  bom  In  Italy  or  Poland  or 
because  he  or  she  worships  as  a  Catholic  or 
Jew  or  his  or  her  skin  Is  of  a  different  color 
Irom  ours.  The  phenomenal  progress  of  oxir 
Nation  la  due  above  all  to  the  very  variety 
of  our  national  origin,  to  the  very  diversity 
of  our  people  and  their  cultural  backgrounds. 
The  melting  pot  that  Is  America  has  given 
forth  a  Nation  that  is  a  steeled  and  p>ollshed 
amalgam  of  the  virtues,  virility,  and  vitality 
of  all  of  mankind.  Why  undermine  It?  Why 
negate  It?  Why  belittle  It?  Why  not  culti- 
vate and  strengthen  this  mighty  mainspring 
of  our  national  strength  and  success 

SICmnCAKT    HXAOWAT 

It  Is  in  this  light  that  every  citizen  must 
sincerely  approve  and  heartily  applaud  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
.^xional  Defense.  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  to  wipe 
out  every  vestige  of  racial  discrimination  In 
the  Army.     It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  take 
great  pride  in  the  niomerous  notable  achieve- 
ments  our   Nation   has   registered   In   elimi- 
nating racialism  trotn  our  midst.    This  prog- 
ress shows  that  no  task  is  too  difficult  tor  the 
American   people  once   we  realize  Its  value 
and  Its  urgency — once  we  realize  that  our 
highest  Ideals  and  most  vital  national  Inter- 
esu  demand  Its  thoroughgoing  fulflLilment. 
Of    course,    emotional    factors    that    are 
deeply  rooted  and  that  are  fed  by  Ignorance, 
malice,   and   prejudice  cannot  be  overcome 
overnight.     It  does  take  tune  to  cxire  a  pa- 
tient.   It  takes  no  time  to  kill  hina.    In  this 
regard,  the  recent  declaration  of  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Johnson,  president  of  Plsk  University.  Is 
as  significant  as  It  Is  encoiiraglng.    This  not- 
ed  academician   has   pointed   out   that   the 
beneficial  changes  In  race  relations  last  year 
were   so   surprising   in   character   that   they 
have  assiuned  the  proportions  of  an  orderly 
revolution  within  the  framework  of  our  dem- 
ocratic  society.      As   It   should    be.   broader 
changes   are   occtirring   In   the   South   than 
pjiy where  else.    And  what  is  most  Important 
ts  that  the  Issue  and  cause  of  abolition  of 


discrimination  and  racialism  are  no  ioogv 
the  concern  of  aome  active  ploneerlx^  mi- 
nority or  of  victimized  groups  themselves. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  struggle  for 
genuine  national  tmlty.  lor  an  American 
people  united  ani  free  from  all  vestiges  of 
nationalistic  prejudices  and  religloiis  and  ra- 
cial discrimination,  has  moved  from  tha 
specified  segmented  minorities  to  the  realm 
of  total  national  concern.  There  could  be  no 
greater  touctistone  of  -peogresa.  There  could 
be  no  better  guaranty  for  our  bculc  national 
health  and  abUlty  to  resist  the  vlrtis  of  to- 
talitarianism of  all  types  and  stripes.  Hers 
Is  pwwerftil  proof  of  our  maturing  world  re- 
sponsibility. There  can  be  no  source  of 
greater  hope  for  mankind  today. 


BmiibBMlllu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP 


rATIW 


Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  Boston,  Mass..  July  31, 
1949: 
Woau)  RocuEO  36  Tasaa  Aao — Boawiaw  Bot'b 

Bomb  Staxtkd  PiasT  Obxat  Wsa — Mamum 

TosAT  Still  Umwa  Its  Srsdow 
(By  Lester  Allen) 

It  was  all  long  ago  and  far  away — 35  years 
ago  this  week — when  the  powder  train  lighted 
by  a  callow  Bosnian  high-school  boy  sput- 
tered and  set  off  an  explosion  that  blasted 
the  world  so  that  It  would  never  be  the  same 
again. 

His  name  was  Gavrilo  Prlnzip.  It  is 
doubtful  If  he  knew  the  consequences  of 
what  he  planned  to  do  back  In  late  June 
1914.  when  he  tossed  a  bomb  at  Archdtike 
Prancls  Perdinand,  of  Austria,  in  the  Bosnian 
town  of  Serajevo,  missed  and  pulled  a  pistol 
to  Itill  the  archduke  and  his  wife. 

What  he  did  stUl  has  an  enormous  effect 
on  International  affairs  and  wlU  continue  to 
alter  the  course  of  world  history  until  men 
renounce  their  nationalities  and  lay  down 
their  arms  forever. 

masxD  GOOD  xxcusx 

It  wasnt  that  the  Archdiilce  Prancls  was 
important.  He  was  Just  a  symljol  of  power, 
an  excuse  to  hurl  divisions  Into  battle.  Ac- 
tually he  was  a  sort  of  bumbling  prince  who 
was  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  because  his 
brother  had  committed  sxilclde.  There  was 
another  heir  to  succeed  him — Archduke 
Charles  Prancls  Joseph. 

The  German  Kaiser  had  long  sought  an 
excuse  for  going  to  war  with  Russia,  a  war 
which  would  drag  all  the  other  European 
nations  Into  the  conflict.  The  Kaiser  and 
the  German  general  staff  knew  they  would 
have  to  fight  all  the  other  powers  and  they 
were  ready  to  do  so  If  only  a  good  excuse 
presented  Itself. 

Russia  then  had  a  protective  interest  in 
the  Slavic  Serbians — the  Yugoslavs  of  today. 
Any  nation  ttiat  attacked  Serbia  would  have 
to  deal  with  Russia  as  well.  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  prodded  Into  attacltlng  to  punish 
Serbia  for  the  assassination  of  Archduke 
Prancls.  The  Kaiser  didn't  even  go  to  the 
f-oneral.  He  was  biisy  arranging  the  order  of 
battle  with  the  German  general  staff. 

CARDS  STACKED 

The  cards  were  stacked  In  Oermany's  fa- 
vor. Germany  could  field  an  army  of  1.220.- 
OCO — a  militia  reserve  oi  600,000  and  1,500.000 
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M  well  tmnwdtately  bcckUM  of  tb« 
network  of  ntlroads  leadlnc  to  her  eut 
«««t  frontlera.  Rumte  could  field  an 
•my  of  1  J84.0OO  men  wbo  wrt  aettttered  all 
ov«  ■ttrop*  and  AaU.  It  would  take  weeka 
or  n»u»W>t  to  brtag  the  Riaitan  strength  Into 
poattlon. 

The  plan  waa  to  daatroy  the  Russian 
Armies,  turn  and  destroy  the  French  Army, 
and  secure  mastery  of  Europe  and  Asia.  On 
July  31,  1914.  the  German  Armies  moTsd 
acalnat  Rusala.  On  the  western  frontier 
Qmmmti  troops  were  already  foraying  across 
the  French  and  Belgian  frontiers.  During 
tlM  week  that  followed  July  Si.  191*— Bel- 
gium. France,  and  Britain  went  to  war  with 
Germany. 

It  was  to  be  a  short  war.  All  the  mlUUry 
•spcrts  except  Lord  Kitchener  said  It  would 
last  1  to  18  months.  Kitchener  said  3  to  6 
years.  A  poll  of  American  Army  oAccra 
acreed  that  It  was  a  war  oC  all  iseowees  and 
tluit  umu  aU  the  reaoweee  weie  exhausted 
the  Istat  would  go  on  and  that  whUtever 
a!4e  waa  beaten  would  require  OMire  than 
half  a  century  for  reeorery.  BucCly  90  years 
later  the  world  was  convulsed  by  another 
and  greater  struggle  caused  by  the  aftermath 
cA  Hm  rust  World  War. 

Muan  KATiOMs  aarn-S 

tkaa  SO  nations — small  and  large — 
the  oonfllct.  Over  30.OCO.000  people 
died.     Over  6.000  ships  were  sunk. 

TtM  war  laid  waste  to  Serbia.  Poland,  and 
Brtglum:  left  scars  which  may  ttUI  be  seen 
today  on  France.  Austria.  Rumania,  and  Riis- 
sla.  Ausuta-Uungary  fcU  apart.  Runia  fell 
iBto  the  hands  of  Bolshevik  revnlutlonarlas. 
France  and  fr«c«*"««  were  bled  white.  Oer- 
■aay  sras  left  oxxly  with  an  obeesslon  that 
hot  for  small,  unforeseen  events  Germany 
could  have  mastered  the  world  Japan  roee 
to  the  stature  of  a  world  power  of  first  rank — 
stealthily  preparing  for  the  Second  World 
War. 

Turkey  lost  ArabU.  Meeopotamla.  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  Bulgaria,  which  had  turned 
on  Its  Slav  ally.  Rusala.  and  wherever  an  old 
grievance  vexed  a  people— there  was  fighting. 
even  In  the  jungles  of  Africa,  on  the  veldt. 

•faaaer  waa 
It  was  the  biggest  war  the  world  had  ever 
known — up  to  that  time.  The  submarine 
and  gas  were  used  to  the  fullest  extent — 
weapons  which  military  experts  had  once 
frightful.  The  concept  of  war 
Instead  of  struggles  between  uni- 
men— war  became  total  Involving 
men.  women  and  children  In  death  and  de- 
stnacUon.    The  civilian  no  longer  was  a  by- 


The  armies  of  Xerxes  and  Alesaoder  the 
It.  deemed  the  mightiest  hordes  ever 
ibled  under  arms — were  dwarfed  to  bat- 
tnlton  itae.  In  our  CivU  War  there  had  never 
beaai  more  than  IJKtkJBM  men  under  arms, 
tneludlng  both  sides.  The  killed  for  both 
■ot  eaceed  190.000. 

a(  struggle  In  Work)  War  I 
the  nvee  of  7  J45  000  men  klUed  In  bat- 
tle or  died  of  wounds — and  the  toll  at  clvU- 
starved.  dead  or  war-cauaed  disease 
other  causea  will  never  be  known.  Over 
tS.MO.OOO  men  were  imaer  anna  on  all 
We  were  to  cune  to  hlggsr  and  better  tt 

States    had    better    than    14  000.000 
rOH  In  World  War  n.     Oavrtio  Prin- 
Blp  dldnt  know  what  he  was  starting. 

Napoleon  tn  all  his  battles  never  fielded  an 
army  ot  ntore  than  900.000  men  and  the 
giwataat  battle  prior  to  World  War  I  at 
v-*I^C  In  1&13  had  474.000  men  engaged. 
In  WorM  War  X  over  3.000.000  were  eon- 
stantly  engaged  on  a  single  front  In  France 
and  Mglum. 

of  W«arld  Wtar  I  are  tn  dsadly 

to  Um  cauBce  o<  World  War  n.    They 

be   divided   Into   eoooomical.   aalUtary. 


political.  Industrial,  diplomatic,  racial  and 
peyehologlcal  causes.  The  natlooe  were  be- 
ing organlasd  on  llnea  of  IndustrtaUasd  cap- 
Itallam  with  competlUve  rlvalrtee  which 
took  the  form  of  trade  barrtera. 
military  and  naval  fc 
alliances  and  colonial 

DIsproportloDate  wealth  of  Germany.  Rua- 
sla.  Great  Britain  and  France,  rampant  na- 
tionalism and  worship  of  the  state  which 
would  be  above  all  law  arrayed  the  powers 
one  against  the  other.  Europe  was  divided 
Into  two  r:unps.  Another  SO  ycara  ar.d  the 
world  would  be  divided  Into  two  campe  as 
It  la  today. 

AUtosr  Taacic-comc 

Looking  back  on  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
the  Triple  Entente  It  U  almost  traglc-cumlc. 
joat  as  MuaeoUnl  and  Bltler  have  taken  aa 
the  aspect  at  eoinle  eharaeters  whoae  buffon- 
erlcs  were  taken  seriously  by  millions  at  peo- 
ple wbo  abould  have  known  better  after 
what  they  went  through  In  World  War  I  as 
a  raeult  at  the  Imffooneries  of  Kaiser  WU- 
helBi.  the  aged  Frans  Joeeph  of  Austria,  and 
the  Russian  Czar. 

The  cult  of  racial  superiority  had  as  much 
to  do  with  Om  east  amewlskin  sa  anything 
Ocmaans  had  been  taoght  that  they  were 
supermen,  lnvlncil>le  in  battle,  destined  to 
rale  the  world.  Just  as  Jspanese  were  taught 
that  they  were  invincible,  and  )uet  as  RtK- 
slans  todsy  are  taught  that  all  good  stems 
from  their  race  and  political  Ideology. 

Th*  Germans  h»d  ample  eueouraceWMnt  In 
this  belief.  Their  sueeeeeea  at  am  and  In 
diplomacy  under  Bismarck  had  given  them 
confirmation  of  the  superman  belief,  and 
their  extraordinary  IndusUlal  expansion  tn 
40  years  eonvlnced  them  that  they  were  elect 
among  men. 

Arrwcmtc  ttrssiAiia 

Thta  kind  of  a  delusion  can  affect  any  race. 
It  is  affecting  the  Russians  todsy  wbo  wor- 
ship the  S-year  plan  and  are  envious  of 
the  Indu^Utal  might  at  the  United  Slates. 
It  cotild  even  happen  to  the  United  Statea. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  thla  week  the  people 
of  the  world  began  to  learn  a  horrible  leason. 
a  leeaon  which  they  sUII  have  not  committed 
to  memory  for  all  time.  The  lesson  Is  simple. 
No  great  and  dlstreeelng  problem  Is  ever  set- 
tled by  force  of  tram.  The  issue  settled  by 
arms  Is  which  nstlon  or  coalition  of  nations 
will  be  able  to  Inflict  lu  Ideas  upon  the  van- 
quished. It  wtU  not  suppnaa  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  vanquished,  nor  wlU  It  make  a 
peace  certain. 


WaskinftM  Ripwtit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  mvNSTLvainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATXYBS 

Tuesdan.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Spemker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRB.  I  wish  to  InchMte  my  column 
which  appeared  ba  the  Fenn  Procress  on 
July  28.  as  follows: 


A  vlaltor  to  aiF  MH*  last  week  made  the 
following  remark  during  our  eoovaraatlon 
oa  the  state  ot  the  economy: 

"What  thla  country  needs  Is  a  good-deprea- 
sfcxi.  It  wotrid  be  like  a  ci 
Labor  woi<d  atop  aaklng  for 
BiisliisasBfii  wlM  dant  know  the  eeore  woold 
be  foceed  o«t  at  hwlDese  and  we  wowM  get 
back  to  low-«ost  and  satis  tit  producttoo." 


This  sort  of  taUc  aoonds  like  1«M.  tt  Is 
dsCsattet  talk.  It  makea  It  appear  that  good 
timee  are  freak  pcrloda  and  that  otir  normal 
state  to  one  of  depreaakm.  Actually,  If  yon 
go  back  through  am  history,  you  win  see 
that  whUe  we  did  have  otv  eeenoaalc  upa  and 
downa,  good  perloda  came  frequently  and 
laated  a  long  time. 

Our  ecoaowiy  Is  gsniiig  ■»(■•  easnplex  every 
day.  THere  was  a  thne  when  you  could  say 
with  soaae  feeling  of  certainty  that  A  waa 
caused  by  B.  Now.  more  likely,  A  would  be 
caused  by  B.  C.  D.  etc.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  economy  could  operate  more  ef- 
ficiently If  left  to  lu  own  devicea.  While 
this  Is  almost  true  todsy.  we  know  that  there 
are  thwas  when  It  operatca  better  If  aided 

Thla  la  eapacSaOy  tme  of  periods  such  ss 
we  are  In  today.  The  Gallup  poU  shows 
that  the  American  people  are  more  concerned 
with  unemployment  today  than  with  any 
other  subject.  Busliww  no  losiger  feels  cer- 
tain that  the  eeaaowqr  «S1  continue  to  ex- 
pand daring  the  coming  year  ae  K  ahowld 
if  we  are  to  have  full  etnpleyment  and  a 
high  level  of  purchaalng  power 

That  Is  why  many  of  os  In  Congrees  have 
banded  together  to  push  the  Economic  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  tPCt.  atithorlaed  by  the  H3nor- 
able  Senator  Jama  B.  Iftmaav.  of  Ifcntana. 
In  IMe.  when  Coi^reas  passed  the  mil  Em- 
ployment  Act.  we  thought  we  had  the  an- 
swer to  depreeslons  and  instability.  We  were 
arrong.  The  act  did  little  more  than  create 
an  advisory  economic  board  to  whom  the 
President  could  turn  for  economic  advice. 

Senator  litTsasTa  bill  has  been  cflcred  srlth 
the  Idea  of  correcting  the  shcrtcommgs  of 
that  IcflalaUon.  We  hoi>e  it  will  make  a 
Uvlng  reality  of  the  I»4«  act.  which  bad  aa 
Its  goal  mazlmum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  Toe  Economic  Act 
of  1M9  wottid  do  several  things  of  major 
benefit  to  all  Americans 

It  would  establish  a  new  agency,  known, 
aa  the  National  ■oonomlc  Oooperatkm  Board. 
This  board  would  be  ccmpcsed  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
consumers.  It  would  meet  teguLarlj  with 
the  Prealdent  and  make  recommendations  to 
expand  the  economy. 

The  set  would  profBOte  private  tn  vestment 
and  production.  Studies  srotild  be  made  at 
the  levels  of  investment  snd  production  nec- 
aaaary  for  fuU  employment.  Theee  would 
be  made  avatlahle  to  Indtietry,  local  burtnaM 
groupa,  local  and  State  governments  and  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies.  All  aid  possible 
to  make  th^  level  of  Investment  and  pro- 
duetloB  wowd  be  forthcoming. 

The  act  calls  for  an  anntial  national 
ference  on  wage  Icvela.  This  cosUert 
wovid  seek  to  formtilate  general  prindi 
and  methods  to  encourage  a  stesdy  expansion 
of  read  srages  and  purchasing  power  did  not 
expand  to  buy  the  Increased  production. 

The  act  also  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
shelf  of  local  public  works,  which  wouM 
always  total  glS.OOO.OOO.OOO.  Every  agency 
at  the  Government  would  be  oqwcted  to 
prtf»rt  a  lO-year  advance  program  tar  con- 
struction projects.  Grants  would  t>e  given 
to  State  and  local  govemmenU  to  finance 
their  plans. 

Another  Important  provision  of  the  act 
calls  for  quick  action  on  loans  to  buslneesee 
thst  are  In  srrlotis  economic  trotible.  And 
workers  wbo  could  find  employment  out- 
side  of  stricken  areas  would  ha  aWe  to  re- 
ceive up  to  a  gLOM  BWiliitereel  hearii'm  loan 
to  move  to  the  new  Job. 

I  think  the  Important  thing  about  the 
■eonomlc  Expansion  Act  of  IMS  Is  that  It 
recognises  that  all  parts  of  our  economy  and 
all  the  American  i>eopIe  have  a  rtght  to 
share  In  declalans  aCbcttng  their  future  wtf« 
bHng  And  also  lipuitant  Is  the  phUoeopfeff 
behind  the  Murray  taUl  that  the  best  way  to 
cure  economic  InstahUtty  la  to  expand  pro- 
duetloa.  employment,  and  ptirrhasmg  power. 


Roral  Roadi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKLABOUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  2  (leffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«co«i>  a  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  favoring  the  enactment 
Of  Senate  bills  244  and  1471.  to  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act.  ap- 
proved July  11.  1916,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  to  authorize  regular  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  rural 
local  roads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

KiTBAL  aoass 

In  today"*  modem  world,  speed  with  safety 
Is  more  important  than  eeer  hcfore.  We  are 
eoBBtantly  iBililig  new  ways  to  get  plaeee— 
and  get  there  faMer. 

Today's  sutomoblle  Is  not  only  an  engi- 
neering marvel.  It  U  the  friend  erf  aU  man- 
kind, because  It  takes  tia  there  and  t>ack.  on 
badnem  and  pleasare.  One  of  the  warmest 
frtendi  the  a««imrtdH  has.  Is  the  American 
farmer. 

He  depend  on  his  car  today,  much  as  he 
used  to  depend  on  old  dobbin.  But  to  use 
the  fsrmer's  langtiage.  there's  one  hitch  to 
the  automobUe.  Without  good  roads  in  bad 
weather.  It  isn't  much  good.  Low  centers  of 
gravity  and  larger  tlree  have  made  rkltng 
safer  and  easier^bnt  also,  has  Umlted  travel 
to  far  too  few  of  our  present  roads. 

Tesr  round  farm  travel  ts  limited  to  sll- 
westher  roads  a'"**^**  aa  much  as  s  street  car 
to  Its  tracks.  Farm  buatoeas  can't  wait  on 
aMlJMii,  school  cant  dmnlaB  when  tt  rsins. 
maS  mnrt  be  deUvered.  snow  or  no  snow. 

Farmers  own  *)  percent  of  the  Nation's 
trucks  and  20  percent  of  our  stitomobiles 
but  this  fact  reaudns  pafealUBy  clear :  Farm- 
ers don't  have  their  talr  ibare  of  good  roada. 
If  they  own  these  automobiles  and  tmcka. 
we  must  assume  that  they  need  and  use 
them.  And  as  they  do  use  them,  they  pay  a 
highway -user's  tax  which  should  be  allocated 
to  the  Improvement  at  rural  roads. 

Oot^reas  has  an  obUgatlon  to  see  thst  this 
Bbney  comes  back  home  to  the  farmer  tn  the 
form  of  improved  rural  roads. 

Far  more  than  ^«1f  of  our  rural  roada  are 
not  of  all-weather  variety.  Nearly  half  of 
th^n»  are  u^paded.  niMtralned.  and  unkept 
pasM^eways  that  icareely  deserve  the  name 
of  roads.  AetunUy,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  section  lines. 

But  the  farmer  Is  not  the  <mly  one  who 
stiff ers  through  this  d^orablc  sttustion. 
His  family  sxiflers.  too.  More  than  1.500.000 
miles  of  these  so-called  roads  are  the  routes 
of  the  R.  F.  D.  mailmen  who  fight  mtid  and 
snow,  dust  and  rain  to  see  that  letters  and 
newspapers  to  our  farm  families  finally  arrive. 

If  the  farmer  or  his  family  needs  a  doctor. 
heaven  help  him  If  the  weather  has  haen  or 
Is  bad.  becsuse  In  aU  probability,  his  friend, 
the  phirsidan.  may  be  a  long  time  arriving, 
regardless  of  how  111  the  patient  may  be  or 
how  much  the  doctor  la  needed. 

And  what  about  farmers  children?  After 
all.  our  school  tnaam  travel  2.000  .OCO  miles 
esch  school  da(y  to  hatsl  farm  youth  from 
farmhouse  to  schoolhouae.    The  pupils,  un- 


fortimately.  however,  tpeaA  more  ttmc  in  the 
bw  than  they  do  tn  any  ringle  flam  They 
spend  an  av^sge  time  ot  90  minutes  tn  the 
bus  going  to  school.  STtother  50  mlntrtes 
gsttlug  home.  They  ride  an  average  of  more 
than  23  miles  a  day.  Tes.  snd  tt  takes  them 
more  than  an  hour  and  40  minutes  to  do  It. 

TVtie,  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing,  no  way 
of  showing,  how  mudi  of  this  wasted  time  Is 
caused  t>y  rural  roads  which  are  tn  poor  con- 
dition or  impassable  tn  bad  weather.  Bat 
there  is  every  remon  for  xta  to  sssume  be- 
cause of  the  f  set  that  nxire  than  half  at  the 
farmer's  roads  arent  of  the  all-weather  type, 
that  when  the  rain  falls  or  tlte  snow  flurries. 
the  trip  will  take  proportionate  knger 
and  often  many  popUs  flo  not  get  to  sdxool 
for  one  or  many  days. 

Surely  this  Government  has  a  deep  and 
ofl^^^D^^S^Be  eoDceinn  u&  nroDsrlY  CDcours^noe 
the  ftiUest  develooment  of  fahn  nrosoerity. 
anl  as  a  matter  of  common  Justice,  to  he  m 
diligent  and  effective  tn  bringing  about  the 
building  at  rural  roads  as  either  ^■  liaary  or 
hlghwaya. 

tn  this  Iwiliig  wm  prove  the 
foUowtng  facu: 

1.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  necceslty 
for  more  and  Iwtter  rural  roads  tn  this 
Nation. 

2.  Present  constrxiction  snd  cmieut  tm- 
provemen:  are  not  equal  to  depreciation  and 
ctzrrcnt  wear  and  tear,  to  say  nothing  of  tn- 


3.  Present  speetfleatlans  prmcilhed  by  the 
Public  Roada  Admlnirtration  are  far  too  se- 
vere to  permit  aafletcnt  rural  road  building 
from  available  funds  to  ever  meet 


4.  Those  speiJfkatlons  sre  being  made 
mere  rigid  and  burdenaome  each  year.  This 
results  In  less  and  leas  roads,  when  there 
should  be  more  and  more. 

5.  In  reality,  and  in  spite  of  legislation  In- 
tended by  Congress  to  be  otherwise,  we  have 
no  farm-to-market  or  rural  road  program  In 
wlilch  the  Federal  Government  partletpates. 
All  money  presently  allocated  for  programs, 
as  operated  by  and  under  the  Public  Roads 
Administration,  goes  Into  primary  or  secemd- 
ary  highways,  not  Into  rtiral  or  farm-to- 
market  roads. 

g.  Kxlstlng  legislation.  If  liberally  admin- 
istered, which  it  is  not.  is  whoUy  inadeqxiate 
to  bring  about  the  building  of  rural  roads  tn 
proportion  to  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems. 

7.  Unless  this  or  similar  legislation  la 
speedily  enacted,  the  slmatlon  will  grow 
steadily  worse  Instead  of  bettor. 

8.  The  building  or  Improvement  of  the 
type  of  roads  contemjdated  In  this  hill  Is  the 
most  scute  snd  worse  neglected  road  need 
In  this  Nstlon  today. 


Movntinf  G>st  of  GoTcrameat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  R.  aCONOR 

or  UMMTULXO 

IN  THE  SKN-4TE  OF  THE  L'.NIIEIJ  STATEB 

Tuesday,  August  2  (legislatice  da^  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou) 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  regardliig 
the  mounting  cost  of  government.  In 
which  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the  Salli^ 
bury  Evening  Times  of  July  28, 1949. 


There  betnc  no  objectkm,  the  state- 
ment was  (MtSered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 


STSTocnrr  ar  Boir.  Hsearrr  R.  OX^mm.  or 

MSBTUUVS 

.As  all  of  us  here  In  the  Senate  know  full 
wtil.  It  la  hlglily  desirable  that  we  kaep  In 
doae  totieh  wtth  the  aentlmenu  at  ear 
stttuents.  to  the  end  that  we  nwy 
tire  to  their  thinking  and  wlahm  wtth  regard 
to  important  phases  of  our  Government's 
functioning. 

I  have  tiad  a  great  many  commtmlcatlona 
recently  from  businessmen,  professkmal 
leaders,  and  otlier  representative 
expressing  concern  over  the  high  and 
tlnnally  motintlng  cost  of 
They  f  eti  that  lavtah  si^endltnxea  for  proj- 
ects that,  though  ilBrtiBMi.  am  not  tamntlal. 
may  lead  either  to  dcAdt  Inanrtng  or.  srliat 
Is  poeslbly  even  more  dsngnow  In  this  criti- 
cal era  of  hnslness.  to  tncreaaad  »■*»•**» 

It  has  often  been  uipsd.  and  X  have  fre- 
quently npusaid  the  convletSaa.  that  when 
taxes  reoch  a  certain  high  point,  ttey  tend 
to  defeat  their  own  cads,  in  that  tibey  eaum  a 
Ismiiinig  of  hnsluim  activity,  with  a  coo- 
awpifnt  reduction  In  reaoltant  tax  receipts. 

A  letter  received  this  morning  frxan  Ray- 
mcmd  A.  Magee,  of  the  Msgve  OU  Co..  Berlin. 
Md,  oU  dlauawlma.  «-«»»*«*ti-  a  very  Inter- 
esting and  thonght-pitmitiug  edttorhd 
the  Salisbury  riiiiiing  Tlmiia.  flaliiliwa. 
rhursday.  July  38,  1M0.  Aa  Mr.  Msgiii  truly 
says,  "It  shows  an  alarming  situation  In  our 
midst.  We  hope  you  can  do  something  ahont 
it."  The  editorial  from  tlie  Saliabury  Kve- 
ning  Times  reads  aa  foUowa: 

"TXMZ  TO  QUIT 

'Tip  In  Delaware  a  huge  poultry  plant  la 
rWiafng  Ita  doors,  and  several  hundred  em- 
ployees are  loatng  tlietr  Joba. 

"^The  plant  Is  not  facing  a  lack  of  lMal> 
neas.  Week  after  week  the  plant  haa  proe- 
eaeed  300,000  eiilckens.  Profits  have  been 
good,  and  that  is  the  trouble. 

"TiM  uwums  find  that  If  they  continue  to 
(^jerate  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  a 
pndlt  Uncle  Sam  will  take  the  profit  in 
taam.  If  they  cootlntie  to  operate,  and 
tiffough  bad  market  Ineaks  run  st  s  loss, 
then  they  will,  of  course,  lose  their  own 
memey. 

"It's  a  case  of  not  being  al>le  to  win.  and 
of  facing  a  possible  kwa.  So  they  are  quit- 
ting the  game  while  they  are  ahead. 

"It  is  unfortuniUe  that  the  operators  are 
throwing  their  htmdreds  of  cmploysee,  wlso 
have  contributed  to  tlielr  suoeess.  oat  eg 
work.  But  the  plant  may  open  soon  tmder 
new  managemmt. 

"It  Is  more  unfortttnate  that  the  Fsdcral 
Government's  tax  structure  has 
point  of  dbaiiyrtiing  ictuiua.  A  point ' 
It  la  more  pmfluble  to  go  out  of 
than  It  Is  to  continue  to  earn  money  to  1^ 
taxed  sway." 

When  taxea  are  so  high  ttxat  It  la  to  the 
tntcrest  <^  the  htlnsmmin  to  cea 
thma  ratlMT  ttian  to  eonttnue  in 
we  can  hesme  there  are  aaainoua  day* 

perooB  tn  the  past  haa  hacn  the  incentive. 
the  very  proper  proflt  taeentlve.  which  busi- 
nessmen had  to  Inspire  them  to  develop  and 
expand  their  enterprlaea. 

Admittedly,  this  is  s  single  Instance,  and 
It  may  be  an  Isolated  one.  Should  the  time 
c<»ae,  however,  when  business  people  gen- 
erally feel  that  It  Is  to  their  advantage  to 
cease  business  rather  than  to  exparwl  and 
develop  It,  then  Indeed  America  will  have 
cause  to  worry  wtth  regard  to  Its  future. 

The  answer,  baaed  cm  all  my  experience 
and  my  business  eemtacta,  is  to  follow  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  business  and  to  live  within 
our  national  ineome.  As  it  is  now.  with  a 
deficit  for  laaal  1949,  and  a  much  larger 
deficit  looming  fco'  fiscal  1950,  our  people  are 
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tn  Ooyemiumt  feoodi  and 
I*  •  mwHpH  tjt  iMattMMHMa  who  haw 
all  lac*nttT«  to  furtharaaea  of  tlMtr 
Aa  I  aat4.  tlUa  la  a  tbovi«fat-pvovQk- 
lac  adltorlal.  It  aiiima  Mm  utmoat  con- 
iMaraUon  by  evarr  liwiltir  oC  Um  Coo- 
gVMB  and  br  arerT  State,  cotiaty.  and  muni- 
ttfmX  oAclal  tlirou^out  tba  I«Q(th  and 
braadtl)  of  Xh\M  great  Ration. 


OU  Huia  Ru  G«r«My  Afaw 


KXTENSION  OP  RDIARKS 


HON.  GUY  M.  GJLLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

Of  THS  SXNATX  OT  THX  UNITID  STATES 

Tjusdat.  August  2  (legUlatfve  day  o/ 
Thuraday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  aniiKTTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmoos  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  article 
entitled  "Old  Hands  Run  Qennftny 
AsAin."  reported  from  Pirmnkfurt.  Oer- 
ow.  and  published  In  the  United  SUtes 
News  and  World  Report  of  July  39.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wua  order^  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows : 


»« 


OLO  HAiroa  auw  aaanAicT   agaim 

-backi  of  Oaraaan  bankers.  Industrial - 

la  uadar  way.    Man  wbo  ran  the  prawar 

empire  for  Hltlar  are  taking  over. 

Big  names  are  mlaaing.     But  old-lln«  man- 

a«trs  ara  hosaing  tba  coal  mines,  steel  mUls. 

other  plants  under  AlUed  eoalrol. 

Oanaan  racovary.  coming  eoaapatltlon  In 
world  trade.  Is  arouatng  fears  In  Britain  aa 
maUanara  bacoma  hardar  to  hold. 

Great  Brtum.  unable  to  pay  her  own  way 
In  the  world,  la  hagtnning  to  worry  aerloualy 
about  competition  from  Germany's  revlTlng 
lateiMaa.  Oanaaa  nawapapara,  analyatag 
tfe«  Brtdah  erMa.  ara  saying  opaaly  tha 
Uhttad  SUtea  should  ditch  Britain  and  take 
OB  Oarasany  aa  Ma  Mo.  1  Imslaaas  partner  In 


i 


United  Btataa  Idaa  U  to  l«t  the  Garmana 
go  all  out  for  raooeery.  Production  and 
■alas  are  being  ancouragad  aa  American 
o^k-isls  take  ofcr  more  and  oaora  eontrol  of 
th»  Oarman  ecoaowiy.  The  Tmdsnrj  ta  to 
turn  things  over  to  the  Germana  (o  aaa  what 
they  can  do. 

The  fear  amoog  Britlah  buslnaasmea  la 
that  the  west  Ganaana,  about  to  get  thalr 
own  Govanunaat.  wUl  be  back  In  thalr  old 
market  placaa  sooo.  bidding  for  oust 
at  a  tlBM  when  Britain  la  struggling  to  boost 
Ha  aam  aalaa  aU  over  ttia  world.  Gooda  from 
Oarmaxi  plants  ara  moving  out  in  Inci 
Totuasa  BOW.  German  products  ara 
lag  matnaaars  in  Burope.  in  Latin  Amarlca. 
and  oibar  traditional  Britlah  markeu. 

Back  Of  tha  tear  of  GeraMuty's  revlTlag 
ladustry  la  tha  fact  that  ttks  Induatrlaima 
aad  bankars  who  built  Oannany  to  tha  paak 
of  Ita  wartime  strangtb  ara  anaklng  s  strvng 
-back.  Thaaa  atin.  or  tlMlr  lesaar-kaown 
ara  getting  haali  tha  iTinsgiMiMi 
of  aa  la^uatrlal  machlna  that  la,  poaaatlaUy. 
Btoat  produetlTs  and  s<itlaiit  In  the 
rid  outatda  tha  United  Statea. 
Tha  Buhr.  heart  land  of  Oarmsny't  heavy 
Industry,  la  booming,  and  tha  Oarasaus,  run- 
ning tha  planu.  are  on  tha  look  for  world 
TtM  aeuu  shortaga  ttf 
Ganaany    haa   been   ovaraoaa 

A  steadily  laaaaartag  share  of 
u>  GernMny  la  ba4ag  aflared  to 


tha  outside  world,  often  st  prices  British 
maaufarturera  cannot  match. 

German  steel  production  Is  running  at  a 
rate  higher  than  8.000^)00  tone  s  year,  slmoat 
half  tha  total  Britlah  production.  Nearly 
45j000  manufacturing  plants  are  working  In 
waatam  Germany,  turning  out  everything 
from  toys  to  steel  bridges.  Factory  afur 
factory  la  producing  almost  as  nauch  volume 
DOW  as  it  did  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

liachinary  and  optical  goods  are  being 
turaad  out  at  a  rate  that  U  81  percent  of 
19gg  production.  Chemical  production  la  g3 
percent  of  the  prewar  rate.  aB4  lnnraaaliM[ 
Textile  manufacturing  la  §6  pareaat  of  IMg. 
German  pottery  and  glassworks  are  nuking 
more  tableware  now  than  they  did  before 


AH  of  thaas  things  arc  being  pushed  for 
sal*  to  cxjatooksrs  in  other  countries.  Prac- 
tically all  of  tham  are  prodiicu  that  competa 
with  Britlah  exporu. 

German  ezporta  ao  far  thla  year  hava 
amounted  to  8546.000.000.  alaooat  equal  to 
tha  total  salea  of  IMg.  German  products 
sold  abroad  tn  June  brought  In  8104.000  000. 
Alaaoat  half  tha  total  vraa  m  general  mer- 
rhaartlaa  and  manufactured  gooda.  Bxporta 
of  auMrhlnery  have  doubled  In  leas  than  a 
year.  Bf  IgMK  the  GaraMuia  axpaet  to  ha 
sailing  gaatjOgg^aoO  worth  of  gooda  to  Franca 
alone. 

Back  of  this  recovery  In  prodoetkai  la  tha 
staadUy  Increaalng  '"gmari  of  tha  Oarman 
Induatrlailsts.  Ccotrol  of  the  Ruhr  now 
rsaU  In  the  han<l8  of  a  few  hundred  man. 
aa  It  did  durlag  aad  bafora  tha  war.  Moat 
of  the  Ruhr's  preaant  boaaes  arc  men  who 
reached  their  peak  of  power  during  tha  Hitler 
period.  Of  the  top  Indusuiallau  who 
emerged  between  1019  and  1933.  only  s  few 
are  still  around  In  paraon,  and  their  future 
rolee  are  not  yet  clear. 

Hugo  Stlnnea.  63,  one  of  Germany's  moat 
powerful  steel,  coal,  and  shipping  magnatea 
In  tha  period  between  the  two  world  wars. 
Is  regaining  pert  of  his  Industrial  stature. 
Ha  has  reclaimed  his  shipping  and  textile 
companies  from  tha  AUlea.  Stlnnea  la  free 
to  roaume  hla  bualneaa  actlvltlea  and  is  try- 
ing to  line  up  cspltal  to  regain  hta  prawar 
poaltlon  as  the  Ruhr  s  oMat  anargatle  organ- 
laer  of  Industry. 

HU  partner.  FriU  Ttayaaan,  la  generally 
cooaldarad  to  be  too  old  to  make  much  of 
a  come  back.  He  Is  75.  Thyssen.  one  of 
tha  original  organlaara  of  tha  giant  Thya- 
een-8tlnnes  United  Steel  cartel,  la  living  la 
Belgium,  msnaglng  what  remaina  of  hla 
wldaapread  Interests  from  there. 

The  Krupp  family  ta  out  of  bualnaaa.  But 
aome  K.n4pp  executives  are  running  sactlona 
of  the  Krupp  works  under  aUlad  trtuteaahip. 
A  Krupp-trslned  executive,  for  example,  is 
ing  Germany's  largest  tank  plant  In 
now  converted  to  a  repair  plant  for 
locomotives. 

The  s*  .al  Billla  and  ooal  minea  of  the  Rubr 
hava  been  separated  from  the  wartime  trusts 
by  order  of  occupaUon  ofBclais.  Ownership  Is 
held  by  tha  AUlaa  whUa  tha  pUnU  arc  being 
reorganized  into  competitive  companlea.  Tha 
planu.  meanwhUe.  are  being  run  by  German 
trustaia  and  dtractora.  In  aaany  oiMea  the 
preaent  executlvca  are  the  same  men  who 
operated  the  plants  during  the  war.  The 
old  owners.  meanwhUe,  have  reclahaed  their 
ventures  that  were  not  tied  directly  to  the 
steat  or  coal  Induatrlaa.  and  they  ara  back  In 
business. 

The  Ruhr's  bualneaa  eomblnce.  such  aa 
tha  Thyaaan-BttBaaa  Oaltad  Steal  cartel  and 
tha  MaaaamaaA  and  Kloackaer  truats.  stiii 
control  Mg  holdtngi  la  sitah  flaida  sa  chemis- 
try, akachlnary.  metal -working,  shipping,  and 
other  taduatrlea  that  tend  to  compeu  di- 
rectly with  the  Britlah.  TnaMe  the  Ruhr. 
tha   old   coasblnes   operate   aaa  and   water 


works.  They  are  deeply  Involved  In  banking 
and  conrunerce.  and  even  own  textile  plants, 
theaters,  and  hotela.  The  prewar  owners  sre 
confldeat  that  eventually,  aa  the  buUd-up 
of  western  Germany  takes  bold,  they  will 
be  able  to  get  back  their  steel  and  coal 
Interests. 

Steel  Industry  Is  under  the  direction  of 
Helnrlch  Dir.kelbarh.  S8.  who  was  a  director 
of  United  Steel  from  1938  through  the  war. 
Dinkelbach.  fur  many  years  a  top  executive 
of  the  Thysaen -Stlnnea  trust,  la  head  of  the 
Steel  Trustaee  Association  that  runa  the  Ruhr 
steel  Industry.  He  was  appointed  to  thst 
job  by  the  Britlah.  who  decided  that  hU 
financial  aid  to  the  Nasi  Party  vraa  small 
when  compared  inth  the  extent  of  lila  In- 
duatrial  holdings  In  Gannany.  Olnkelbach 
Is  one  of  the  few  Ruhr  industrlaliats  who 
worked  his  way  up  from  humble  beginnings 
ss  the  son  of  a  laborer. 

Many  of  the  men  he  has  appointed  to 
operate  steel  plants  are  the  men  who  ran 
them  before  and  during  the  arar.  United 
Steal,  which  controlled  47  percent  of  Ger- 
many's prewar  production,  haa  duvctors  in 
10  of  the  Induatry's  25  plants.  Directors  of 
tha  Ifanneanrunn  combine  are  running  three 
plants.  Men  from  the  Kloeckncr  trust  run 
three  other  plsnts  and  share  In  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fourth. 

Tha  chairman  of  the  board  of  United  Steel 
opcrataa  two  Buhr  ateal  plants  and  haa  ex- 
tenalva  latareata  In  coal  and  other  IndiMUlea. 
He  Is  Herman  Wenzel.  a  wartima  executive 
who  was  director  of  31  firraa,  aiKl  chairman 
or  deputy  chairman  of  eight  of  them,  during 
the  UlUer  days. 

A  former  MaaaflMBMMi  executive,  g^arl 
Bungaroch.  la  ramslBC  tmo  sted  planu  at 
DUsseldorf  and  Dulsberg.  Gerhard  Bruns, 
a  forater  etaal -plant  managrr  and  a  director 
for  15  other  flrma.  la  tha  eoounerciml  director 
of  tha  Ruhr's  aeoond  Mi|h«  atael  plant. 
Ourtag  tha  arar  ha  diraetad  araa  producuon 

Coal  paoducMoa.  atthoogh  oOeiaUy  aep- 
arated  from  the  steel  Induatry.  la  being  han- 
dled by  German  Induatruiuau  who  ara 
equally  at  home  In  coal,  steel,  and  a  boat 
of  other  tnduatrlaa  that  dominated  mxich  of 
Industrial  Buropa  before  tha  war. 

■aad  of  the  coal  Industry,  for  example,  la 
Hana  loachlm  von  Loebell.  who  haa  charge 
of  coal  distribution  for  all  of  araatcm  Ger- 
many. He  was  hired  tn  I8S4  by  BJalmar 
Schaeht.  then  Hitler's  financial  wlxard.  to 
tha  Nazi  take-over  of  tha  Bear  coal 
He  now  holda  diractonfetps  tn  a 
ntiBibar  of  important  coal,  shipping,  and  syn- 
thetJe-oU  Induatrtea. 

Working  with  him  la  Hetnrleh  Koet.  a  gen- 
eral director  of  oaa  of  Garmanv'a  tt^gmt  coal 
coaapaalaa  and  aMo  aosinecud  wMh  chaMt- 
cal,  gaa.  aad  oil  flraaa.  Koat  was  appointed 
by  the  Allies  to  haad  tha  German  coal-mine 
It  board.  Halping  him  are  Her- 
ehiaf  raprasaauuv*  or  one  of 
tha  Mggaas  old-Una  atael  cartaia,  and  WU- 
Boalen,  for  years  a  Thyascn  executive, 
la  now  director  of  one  of  the  Thywen 
sequestered  steel  planu. 

In  flnanca.  men  who  were  powers  of  Ger- 
man banking  and  Invaatment  operstlons  be- 
fore and  during  the  war  are  back  tn  poaltlons 
of  Influence  Herman  J  Aba.  a  Berlin  banker 
who  was  highly  regarded  by  HJalmar  Schaeht 
Awing  the  Nsal  rlaa.  often  la  called  the  aioet 
powerful  man  In  Germany  now. 

Aa  head  of  the  Oeutache  Bank.  Aba  was 
GeraaaBy^  biggest  flnanrter  under  Hitler. 
Before  tlko  war.  he  held  as  many  aa  TS  corpo- 
ration dlrectorshtpa  and  was  a  ftnarclal  back- 
er of  the  giant  Manneamann  staal  combine. 
Now  he  Is  the  head  of  a  Genaaa  corporation 
set  up  to  finance  the  growth  cf  industry. 
Inhls  new  job  he  domlnatea  Icdustriai  in- 
vaetasent  tn  reviving  Germany. 


German  recovery,  under  United  States 
g;uldance.  la  to  be  In  the  hands  of  such  men. 
Top  power  Is  being  taken  over  directly  and 
Indirectly  by  the  aame  men  who  held  It  dxir- 
tng  the  war.  Thaae  men  with  the  know-how 
will  be  on  iiand  as  Germana  go  back  into  the 
markeu  of  the  world  to  try  to  regain  a  big 
share  of  the  buslaaas  done  by  German  Indua- 
trlallaU  In  tha  years  between  the  wars. 


The  Farm  Parity  Qaettioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  UINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr,  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
(he  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  an  editorial 
entitled  "Football  of  Politics,"  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  It  deals  with  the  ^rm  parity 
question. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rooTBAix  or  POLmcs 

The  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  has 
opened  the  way  for  a  nonpolltlcal  settle- 
ment on  farm  legislation  at  this  session  by 
laying  aside  the  Brannan  plan. 

There  has  been  too  much  thought  at  thla 
aeasion  on  what  would  be  good  for  one  party 
or  the  other,  not  enough  about  what  will  be 
good  for  the  farmers.  The  dominating  Idea 
of  the  administration  has  been  that  a  change 
had  to  be  made  from  the  Aiken  Act,  because 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
which  of  course  was  Republican. 

As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  the  Aiken  Act  vraa 
neither  Republican  nor  Democratic,  and 
might  as  well  have  been  paaaed  by  this  Con- 
gress as  the  one  before  It.  If  the  soxind  plan- 
ning for  agriculture  were  the  only  con- 
sideration. 

That  act  Is  supposed  to  go  Into  effect  next 
year.  If  not  repealed.  It  represenu  the  end 
result  of  long,  serious  blpartlaan  thinking  on 
the  farm  problem  that  goes  back  Into  the 
Rooeevelt  administration.  The  principle  la 
flexible  support  prices  that  go  down  as  stir- 
plus  production  gees  up.  The  Idea  la  to 
encourage  a  sensible  adjustment  of  farm  pro- 
duction to  changing  market  conditions.  It 
was  flrst  adopted  In  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  wtilch  vras  set  aside  undn 
war  conditions  when  it  became  necessary  to 
stimulate  all-out  production  of  just  about 
everything  the  soil  wUl  yield. 

The  Aiken  Act  iraa  adopted  after  great 
study  and  deUberatlon  as  the  most  promising 
method  of  seeing  agriculture  through  the 
postwar  period.  It  was  the  work  of  men  of 
both  parties  and  was  signed  by  President 
Truman.  He  had  nothing  but  good  to  say 
of  it  then  nor  did  he  make  It  an  Issue  during 
the  campaign. 

Since  the  election,  however,  and  perhapa 
with  hla  heavy  farm  vote  in  mind.  President 
Truman  has  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
farm  plan  of  hla  own  brand.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  Congreaa,  especially  In 
the  House,  has  gone  along  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  that  It  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  Aiken 
Act  because  It  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
Eightieth  Congresa.     It  has  voted  for  repeal 


of  the  Aiken  Act  by  junking  the  flexible  fea- 
ture and  retaining  the  preaent  flat  supports 
at  90  i>ercent  of  parity  for  another  year. 
Even  the  Senate  committee.  In  rejecting  tha 
9rannan  plan,  wanu  lU  aoheoaunittee  to 
produce  a  new  bipartisan  {wofraaa. 

If  farm  legislation  Is  written  with  the 
main  Idea  of  getting  talking  potnu  for  a  po- 
litical campaign  the  result  Is  likely  to  be 
bad  for  farmers. 


Roral  Telephones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BZERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  June  11, 
1949.  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
•  S.  1254 1  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  to  provide  for  rural  tele- 
phones. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoBO.  as  follows: 

XCaAI.  TKIXFHOIVXS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  not  preaume  to  even  attempt 
to  tell  this  committee  just  how  important 
the  American  farm  family  really  Is.  You 
Itnow  that  better  than  I. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  If  the  American 
fanner  Is  respected  the  wcn-ld  over  iac  his 
capacity  to  produce  the  utmost  from  every 
acre  he  has  under  ctiltlvatlon.  If  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  caused  this  Nation  to  be 
known  as  the  bread  baaket  of  the  world.  If 
the  American  farmer  haa  beoi  amaxingly 
successful  In  supplying  food  for  two  global 
wars — and  the  American  farmer  has  done 
all  these  things — then  you.  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  are  entitled  to  the  genuine 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  helping 
provide  ever  liner  opportunltlea  to  our  farm 
families. 

Thi3  committee,  through  the  years,  haa 
aaaisted  the  farmer  In  many,  many  vraya. 
One  of  these  was  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  secure  electricity.  Tou  helped  give  him 
power  for  his  machines  and  light  for  his 
home.  That  electric  power  came  to  him  over 
lines  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, created  by  Congress  under  your 
leadership. 

Today  not  less  than  4.000.000  niral  cus- 
tomers enjoy  the  bleaalngs  of  electric  llghu 
and  power. 


Tablx  1. — Number  and  percentage  of  farm*  electrified,   voith   central-station  service   by 
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tteUl.  th«r«  to  on*  MUiiiHiiii      Toiay 
are  frw«r  rural  Ulcpbonaa  than  th«r* 
in  1830. 
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Tlkia  uiiA-N  tnnat*  lituation  csIMb  daspttc 
Um  fact  that  tnor*  than  ever  b»far«  tba  farm 
la  a  plae*  of  bartBMi  as  well  aa  a  home 
^■laan  aaad  talaplMHMS  to  carry  on  thctr 
ttumw.  to  aarfeM  thalv  vopa.  to  f«t  weath- 
er inXomaUon.  and  eren  to  aecore  ntedlcal 
aid. 

In  my  own  nattre  State  of  Oklahoma,  ae- 
Mrttatf  to  the  IMS  cenaoB  of  agrtculture, 
only  M  pgeeat  oC  tb*  tanna  have  tclephonaa. 
ta  oar  ranU  areaa.  thare  la  only  one  telephone 
for  each  It-t  peraona;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  tn  eltlea.  there  la  about  one  telephone 
(or  each  two  peraona.  Furthermore.  South- 
BcU  Telephone  Co..  which  operates 
itates  that  nearly  one-fourth 
lapbonea  are  stUl  the  oM-faah- 
eranJc  type. 


TAaUK  3. — ifaiRber  and  prrcmtaqt  of  fmrmn 
wtil  ulephonea  tn  tfie  United  States.  iM5 
{U.  S,  C0n0ua  •/  Jk§rteultur«) 


f 


11 


This  altuatioB  haa  been  alowty  woreenlng. 
deaplta  the  efforta  at  om  ctttaiMa  to  Unproivc 
it.  The  OUahoaaa  Stoia  LsiMallia  GbuncU 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Co  have  worked  to- 
gather  on  a  aplendid  cooperative  baala  but 
hare  not  aolved  the  problem.  !Var  will  they. 
I  am  aonvlaead.  until  the  Federal  OoTem- 

tt  laBia  n  aupport. 

ita  bMl   laM  win  enable  the  Onvern- 

it  to  give  that  needed  support.      It  pro- 
vktaa: 

1.  That  the  Ooeamment  pan  loan  money 
to  groupe  or  compantea  on  a  long-term,  low- 
coat  baala  for  the  purpoa*  at  tnatalUng  tele- 
phonea. 

2  Authority  f  t  the  AdmlnUtrmtor  to 
make  loana  for  rcflnaneing  exwting  indebted- 
neaa  of  telephone  coaapantea  where  auch 
money  la  needed. 

3  Bxtsttnc  eompantee  shall  have  priority 
to  such  loana. 

4.  U  no  company  la  preacntly  operating  tn 
tba  ar^  a  groap  at  dtlaens  may  join  to- 
ga«Mr  tor  soeb  puipuaM  and  be  eligible  for 
a  Government  loan. 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  that.  In  no  senae. 
doaa  XMkM  bin  pxit  the  Government  Into  the 
telapbone  buslneea.  Nor  doea  It  affect  the 
authority  and  ]\ir1adlctlon  of  local  and  State 
regulatory  bodies. 

Aa  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  b:U.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  stnklng  success  of  the  RXA.  particularly 
in  Oklahoma  The  two  plana  are  highly 
comperable.  Only  2  6  percent  af  our  farma 
had  electricity  in  1935  before  the  RXA.  In 
194(1.  44  percent  of  our  farms  were  served. 
Telephone  servtc*  can  be  extended  In  a  like 
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Aa  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  plan 
propcaed  by  the  bill.  I  would  a^ln  cite  the 
succeas  of  the  R£A  In  Oklahoma.  To  March 
oi  this  year.  •40.000.000  had  been  advanced 
to  o\ir  REA  program.  As  of  April  I  of  this 
year,  more  than  $4,500,000  of  this  money  had 
been  repaid,  with  Interest.  More  than 
•400.000  haa  been  paid  on  the  principal  In 
adrance  of  the  due  date.  Furthermore.  14 
out  of  the  37  borrowers  were  ahead  on  their 
paymenta  and  not  a  single  one  was  behind 
In  paymenU.  The  farmers  In  Oklahoma 
wanted  power,  needed  power,  and  cou!d  pay 
for  power.     And  the  Ogures  prove  It. 

The  same  situation  exlsu  today  In  regard 
to  farmers'  teiephonea.  They  want  them, 
they  need  them  They  can  pay  for  them, 
provided  the  Government  will  help. 

There  la  every  reaaon  to  believe  that  tele- 
phone acrvlce  today  can  be  extended  even 
BMTB  cheaply  than  before.  Technological 
Improvements  have  made  such  extenslona 
more  praetlcabi*  as  well.  Some  of  theae  Im- 
provements ara: 

1 .  New.  different  typea  of  wires  with  higher 
tensUe  strength,  leas  weight — permitting 
wMer  spacing  of  poles  and  thus,  cheaper  line 
eoostructton. 

a.  Improved  machinery  for  Installing  polea. 

3.  A  new  plow  which  dlga  a  trench,  tnstalla 
an  tinderground  wire,  and  doaes  the  trench, 
all  In  one  operation. 

4.  The   practicability  of  using   the  aam* 
for  both  electric  power  and  telephone 


ft.  Uae  of  carrier  systema. 
t.  Radio  teiephonea. 

Some  of  these  Improvements  cannot  ba 
1.  but  the  day  la  rapidly  spproachl&c 
they  can 
In  view  of  these  facts.  X  have  eoautborad 
lU  bill  U&4  bacauae  I  atnearaly  ballava 
tt  >i  the  faatsat.  safsat,  soundest  way  to  give 
Amartcan  fannen  tHa  telephone  servlc* 
Which  they  need. 

I  thank  you  for  tka  ptlfUefa  of  appearlBf 
before  you.  and  X  aamastly  urge  this  eoai- 
■klttee  to  give  tavorabi*  consideration  to  tJUa 
leglaiaUoD. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DELAm'\KS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  BOOG6  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  from  July  18  to 
July  22.  1949,  a  series  of  Ave  editorials, 
all  devoted  to  a  study  of  monopoly  and 
entitled  "Big  Government  Versus  Big 
Business." 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  splendid  s:^ries 
of  editorials  on  a  subject  of  tremendous 
importance  and  significance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Many  aspects  of  this  problem 
which  have  previously  received  too  little 
attention  or  no  con:;ideration  at  all  are 
dlscu.ssed  in  a  clear,  convincing  and 
easily  understandable  manner. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  exten.sion  of  remcrks  this  fine  series 
of  editorials  and  recommend  that  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  our  Nation's  future  economic 
stability  and  growth,  that  these  articles 
bo  read  and  given  fullest  consideration 
by  all  the  Members. 

The  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  follow: 

A   rrWl-FA«T  STTTDT  OF  MOWOPCM-T — HC   CO\niIf- 

M  nrr  vomtts  bio 


(Pt.  I) 

Tba  stags  la  being  set  by  the  Government, 
through  the  offloea  of  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark,  for  a  gradually  Intensifying  drive 
which  has  for  lu  objective  the  Uquldatlon  of 
big  bualneaa. 

News  dispatches  from  Chicago,  where  anti- 
trust action  has  been  filed  against  the  du 
Pont  empire.  General  Motors,  and  United 
Statea  Rubber,  make  thia  Important  fact 
clear:  The  attack  on  blgneas  In  business  Is 
a  main  prop  of  ths  Government's  latest 
tnist-bostlng  drive. 

An  Important  clue  to  the  admlnlatratlon'a 
philosophy  was  supplied  last  week  by  At- 
torney General  Clark,  aa  the  Initial  wltneas 
before  a  Special  Houae  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  he  considered  the  du 
Pont  suit  the  most  Important  case  tn  the 
history  of  the  Sherman  Act.  And  he  stressed 
his  belief  that  competition  doea  not  thrive 
even  wbere  there  are  four  big  concerns  In  a 
given  field  of  competitive  endeavor,  In  addi- 
tion to  numeroua  smaller  firms. 

This  badness,  per  se.  waa  explained  last 
month  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Herbert 
A.  Bergson.  who  aald  tt  has  only  recently  be- 
come cleer  thst  the  Department  of  Jtort-ce  haa 
the  power  to  reach  the  Big  Three-Big  Pour 
aamblnatlons,  despite  a  lack  of  direct  evl- 
tfrace  proving  conspiracy. 

In  the  American  Tobacco  case,  for  Instance, 
the  court  found  a  combination  and  con- 
spiracy, according  to  Mr.  Bergson.  from  evl- 
dence  showing  that  each  of  tte  Btg  Three  in 
the  tobacco  Industry  used  ndMantlally  sim- 
ilar practices  cumulatively  beneficial  to  their 
own  common  Intereat  and  detrimental  to 
their  competitors  and  competition  in  the 
industry. 

If  applied  to  sports,  this  concept  would 
mean,  for  Instance,  that  each  footbaU  coach 
would  have  to  davlae  baalcailj  different  plays. 
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though  the  rules  of  the  game  for  all  were 
the  same.  Tale,  for  example,  would  be  un- 
able to  uae  the  lateral  pass  becaoae  Harvard 
used  lateral  passes  and  they  bad  been  fotind 
to  be -beneficial  (to  Harvard)  •  •  •  and 
detrimental  to  competttara  and  to  competl- 
uon.  •  *  *"  In  baMfcail.  tba  Dodgers 
would  have  to  uss  umlmtisitit  pttebers  be- 
cause the  Tanks  had  orerband  pitchers,  and 
the  Glanta  probably  would  have  nothing  left 
but  to  roll  the  ball  on  the  ground. 

While  thU  aaams  silly,  it  makes  as  much 
sense  as  t-»«>«i—^««g  the  fact  that  two.  three, 
or  foxir  Bompantsa.  oparatttv  **  ^*  «••■• 
Industry  under  the  same  ecuMMBle  conditlona 
and  under  Identical  antttrust  lawa,  slwuld 
come  up  with  many  similar  buslnsai  prac- 
tlcea. 

In  the  case  of  du  Pont,  General  Motors, 
and  United  States  Rubber,  the  Governments 
cause  for  alarm  Is  even  more  curious.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  Justice  Department  that,  by 
taking  In  each  other's  ■ashing,  all  three 
companies  waaed  fat.  The  Oowsmmeut  suit 
B  Hap  It  that  the  du  Pont  Co.  "subsldlaed"  Its 
expanalon  "by  using  for  such  purpose  the 
proflu  derived  by  it  from  the  sale  of  lU 
ts  on  a  closed-market  basis  to  General 
and   United  States   Rubber." 

are  the  facta,  based  on  sales  reoords: 

TIM  doUar  volume  at  du  Pont  sales  for  the 
10  years  1938  to  1»47  totaled  $134,000,000 
to  General  Motors  and  $72,000  000  to  Umted 
States  Rubber,  or  2.8  and  14  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  du  Ponts  »6,oeO .000,000  of  sales 
to  all  customers  In  that  period.  During  the 
same  10  years,  du  Ponts  expenditures  for 
new  plant  construction  and  equipment  were 
$458,000,000,  or  double  tha  aalsa  volume  to 
the  two  flrma. 

It  does  not  seem  ptossible  that  one  could 
aontand  serloialy  that  the  proflu  from  such 
»  aouUl  percentage  of  total  salea  coiild  sup- 
port an  expansion  program  of  such  magni- 
tude, but  that  Is  what  the  JusUce  Depart- 
ment claims. 

Prom  this  fragmentary  examination,  two 
poinu  begin  to  take  shape.  One  la  that  the 
Government  Is  breaking  Into  new  ground 
when  It  attempu  to  recast  the  American 
economic  system  on  the  theory  that  bigness 
Is  badness.  The  other  Is  that  Its  ••district  at- 
tacamf"  twHccment  stretchsa  some  oonclu- 
slma  to  extraordinary  thinness. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Government 
success  In  Its  prosecution  of  bigness  can  well 
pull  down  the  whole  economic  structure  of 
our  maaa  [voduction.  low  cost  Industries  and 
disrupt  the  Nation  °s  entire  coiirse  of  progres- 
aive  improveiaent  In  living  standards  and 
ooBatantly  groarlng  Industrial  <and  military) 
—i^pit — then  the  extremes  that  the  bureau- 
araMc  agents  of  Govemntent  are  going  In 
their  attempts  to  destroy  big  business  might 
be  ludicrous. 

But  It  is  far  from  funny.  The  little  men  of 
Mg  Quasi  mis  i  i  are  deadly  aerlous  In  their 
iBlaBt  t»  liquidate  big  business  In  the 
words  of  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt.  president 
of  ■.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  h  Co.: 

The  abUlty  of  the  United  Sta^ss  to  ad- 
vance In  peace  and  survive  In  war  is  threat- 
ened by  this  contention  that  blgneas  Is  bad  In 
but  Government." 


■B  oonrmncxxrr  vusus  sxc  BTTsnraaa 

(Pt.  n) 

with  the  revival  of  the  Democratic  admln- 
latratlon's  attack  on  bigness  In  business,  ss 
saempllfied  by  Its  suit  sgainst  three  eom- 
pn^kw— du  Pont.  General  Motors,  and 
TTnitad  Btatira  milibi  i — the  queatlon  arises, 
Wby  doaa  ttaGofvamment  think  buslneas  is 

mkCortnnattfy,  the  Government  Is  not  too 
clear  on  this  subject,  except  to  relt«mte  that 
blgneaa  la  bad  per  se.  And  not  only  Is  big- 
ness bad  when  It  exlsU  In  one  giant  concern, 
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but  It  Is  dalmed  that  separate  and  compet- 
ing industrial  concerns — In  the  sanoe  general 
lines  of  bostness — are  monopoUes  by  the  very 
nature  of  thalr  combined  atasa.  This  concept 
has  been  advanced  as  the  Mg  three-big  four 
theory  of  econooaic  concentration. 
Such  a  concept,  of  course.  Is  a 
and  drastic  departure  from  the 
luiderstandlng  of  competition.  Bven  a  caa- 
ual  review  of  the  economics  of  oin-  commer- 
cial economy  will  reveal  that  the  big.  mass- 
production,  low-cost  pratfoeers  are  the  very 
cornerstones  of  our  ladaatrlal  system.  And 
around  these  cornerstones  swarm  mllUons  of 
other  biislnes&es  ranging  from  tiny  to  tha 
moderately  big. 

It  la  plain  to  any  studrat  that  to  break  the 
big  ones  into  little  ones  wotild  tremendously 
alter  our  economic  structure.  But  no  one. 
not  even  the  Government's  blg-buslness 
prosecutors,  has  oomtnslDC^  shown  bow  oar 
economv  might  coMhBWa  tli  MtaoBdhaf  tac- 
ord  of  productivity  under  a  new  set  of  ndaa 
which  would  outlaw  aU  big  flrnta.  Por  that 
is  the  logical  end  product  of  aiSBeaatful  Gov- 
ernment prosecution — the  dlaappaarnnce  of 
all  big  business. 

The  precise  relationship  of  big  and  little 
business  never  has  been  defined,  this  des{^te 
the  millions  of  learned  words  written  on  the 
snbject.  In  fact.  Just  what  la  too  big  is  not 
known,  except  It  Is  known  that,  under  a 
competitive  system.  «-ith  antitrust  laws  to 
enforce  competition,  too  big  would  become 
extinct.  Just  aa  did  the  dinosaur. 

Por  instance.  General  Motors  may  be  mora 
aptly  described  as  a  superaaaembly  line, 
rather  than  a  competition-eatlng  entity  in 
the  field  of  auto  manufactiue.  Surely  GM 
is  dependent  upon  snuiil  business.  Such  de- 
pendence has  been  asaply  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  GM  has  had  to  close  down  iu 
assembly  lines  when  small  suppliers  were 
struck.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  just  as 
fair  to  say  that  thouaanda  of  small  suppliers 
depend  on  GM. 

In  truth,  it  is  Impossible  to  say  which  de- 
pends more  on  the  other — big  or  little  busi- 
ness. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  big 
and  little  business  are  interdependent,  and 
this  should  mean,  even  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, that  if  one  is  removed  the  other 
will  suffer. 

Law  enforcement,  as  any  corner  policeman 
could  tell  Attorney  General  Clark.  Is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  enforcing  the  letto-  of  the 
law  as  It  Is  applying  common  sense  and 
maintaining  law  and  order.  A  •"rule  of  rea- 
son" has  been  evolved  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
in  dealing  with  antitrust  suits  against  large 
enterprises.  But  the  Justice  Department  ap- 
parently will  have  none  of  this  "rule  of  rea- 
son" and  constantly  is  seeking  mere  and 
more  strained  and  tougher  interpretattona  of 
the  laws.  Such  is  the  case  with  Its  bigness 
theory. 

This  Is  a  matter  too  Important  for  law- 
yers— even  as  able  as  Mr.  Clark — to  decMe. 
Personal  amMtlon — perhaps  to  be  reeognlaed 
as  the  Nation's  greatest  trust  buster — a 
blindness  to  the  needs  at  the  Katlon  and 
other  personal  fallings  at  the  Individual,  no 
matter  who  be  Is,  contain  too  many  dangers 
for  the  Nations  security  in  this  Important 
matter. 

If  thia  administration  is  to  persist  In  Its 
ft1*~T*-  to  blast  cur  eooiMaBic  agttmai  into 
■■imaisi  III  then  it  Is  tlma  fbr  Ooavfaas  to 
taka  a  firm  hand.  If  blgnsas  Is  lUegsd,  than 
Congress  should  say  so  and  take  tha  reapon- 
Blbillty  of  defining  what  is  "big"  and  what  la 
"medlvun "  and  what  la  **smaU."  And.  if  Con- 
gress does  not  think  blgnsas  Is  lUegal.  U 
should  say  so.  Thia  would  take  the  reapon- 
albillty  for  seeking  tortured  Interpratationa 
of  existing  lawa  out  of  the  hands  of  tha 
lawyers. 

And.  whUe  Congress  Is  doing  this  job.  It 
ought  to  taks  a  look  at  bigness  In  Govern- 
ment. 


Tbere  are  48  medium  govemznents  tn 
this  Nstlon  and  thousands  at  small  gov- 
r'mmnals  In  tha  paat  19  yeasa.  TTnela  Sam 
has  towa  ftuthar  in  gohWIt  tip  the  taxln« 
prsrofaoves  of  llttla  fof- 
C  tauslnsss  ever  druawwt  of 
In  attea^its  to  ovsBshaalaw  eompatltora. 


BIG  GOVXXIf MSNT  WBSUS  US  Bl 

(Pt.  nx) 

ainea  tha  niiiiwnint  la  asuwaCj  oat  to 

new  Is  a  food  time  to  examine  tba  matter 
of  who  benefiu  and  who  suffers  from  tha  Mf- 
naas  of  the  du  Pont  empira.  Maatfard  Oil, 
American  Telephone  *  Telegraph, 
Motors,  and  scores  of  others. 

Attorney  Oeiinal  Tom  Clark  and  his  i 
ant.  Herbert  A.  BarfBon.  have  whipped  up  a 
now  line  of  attack  on  big  buslneas.  It  ts 
thalr  theory  that  the  mere  existence  of  three 
or  four  large  companies  In  a  given  Indwtry 
Is  economic  concontratlan  or  monopoly,  per 
se.  By  their  mere  alas,  even  thoogh  they 
compete  actively,  they  are  in  violation  of  tha 
antttruat  laws.  This  is  an  Iniaieatlog  con- 
cept, one  not  found  tn  any  ordinary  reading 
of  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Acta,  but  growing 
rather  out  of  some  Involved  Interpretation 
of  these  lawa. 

The  owners  of  big  business,  like  any  other 
incorporated  enterprise,  are  the  stockholders. 
And  like  all  stockholders  they  are  tntereatad 
In  profits.  Therefore,  if  big  business  la  pswy- 
Ing  upon  the  public,  the  profit  and  loas  state- 
ments should  reveal  this  fact.  But  they  do 
not.  As  a  matto-  of  fact  there  la  some  evi- 
dence that  profltwlse.  ^.  en  ms 
Investment,  big  business  does  not : 
do  better,  and  at  times  does  poorer,  than 
small  business,  although  studies  of  this  point 
admittedly  leave  much  to  be  desired  In 
completeness. 

The  most  expensive,  elaborate  busineaa 
stiKty  ever  made,  the  I«ew  Deal-apeaaaaad  PAd 
ICew  Deal-rigged  TNBC  InvaatliBtlan.  pro- 
duced this  Interesting  eoncluaion  to  a  series 
of  tests  of  vrhlch  Is  more  profitable;  On  the 
average,  abctit  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  companies  In  each  test  showed  a  higher 
rate  of  return  than  the  largest  company. 

Other  studies  show  an  av«ft  mors  re- 
markable tendency  for  smaller  concerns  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  large.  And  most 
economists  will  testtfy  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  little  or  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  big- 
ness Is  t.  guaranty  of  larger  return  on  capi- 
tal Investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hard,  factual 
evidence  that  many — though  not  all — big 
LLiitursnns  do  pay  higher  wages  than  small 
Imslniwi  And  the  more  concentrated  an 
txtOmtttf  la.  the  greater  is  the  wage  differen- 
tial betwem  the  biggest  and  the 

AcooKUng  to  the  United  StaSca 
Labor  StatlaOca,  the  two  lacgast  producers 
of  radio  aeta  In  1937  (lateat  aurvey  figiuea) 
paid  aU  workers  73.1  cents  an  hour;  other 
radio  oompanlas  paid  S3  1  cents.  The  blK 
three  tiectzlcal  goods  companies  paid  82.4 
cents  an  hour;  tntennedlate  companies.  66.9 
cents  and  small  companies.  58.8  centa.  The 
big  three  in  exploalves  paid  81J)  centa: 
other  companies  in  the  Industry  paid  but 
S5.3  cents.  The  large  soap  companies  paid 
78.2  oents  an  hoiu  to  labor;  the  others  only 
57.5  cents.  The  big  four  in  meat  pack- 
iug  paid  70.1  cents;  intermediate  compauilea 
gS4  oanU  and  small.  Sd.2  cents.  And  so 
the  story  goes  for  those  industries  In  which 
sttKlles  show  economic  concentration  to 
be  greatest. 

Obviously  then,  it  would  appear  that  la- 
bor la  one  of  the  chief  benefidarlas  of  the 
efllciency  of  big  business  in  the  form  of 
wages  higher  than  the  relative  inefilclencj 
of  small  buslneas  will  permit. 
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lofleia  placa  to  look 
t  «t  ift 

wiu    atkom    tbmt 
H  tbt  country  iuelf .  U  ilM  l«al  b«D«- 
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oC  xJb»  •Octency  ct  big 
For     Inatane*.    the    du     Post    Co. 
obc  ot  tb*  icadtrs  of  Um  drlv*  •moog  AmOT> 
.ofacturcn  to  im>«  tht* 
t   of   Ovrmaay   tn   dyc- 
Tlus  aSort  took  an  InTcstment  of 
tn   It  fwn   before   proAu 

tMt  lOMM. 

naks  wcr«  t«k«n  In  tb«  dcT«lop- 
of  tomnj  new  ctu  Pont  products,  such  a« 
eyloB*.  n«of)r*n«.  plasties,  motstursproof 
.  ayntbetlc  caa^lMr.  acricuitural 
hlyh-tenacity  rafoa.  ^atck-drring 
<tkat  bfoka  the  msnufsctivtng 
in  tb*  auto  industry),  synttoatle 
and  many  products  coming  from 
syntbaati.  In  each  of  these. 
liiiiennaiils  running  Into  many 
of  ttiUaia.  and  tbe  lapae  of  a  con- 
bafore  th«re  was 
tbot  any  would  be  peotaWe. 
go  percent  of  tbe  aatoe  of  tfu  9imt  are 
la  iwudaita  tbak  did  not  eiiat  or  were  not 

to  not. 

Aad  bere  la  tbe  ptsneb  line:  Moct  of  tbcee 
fudlla  now  are  uaed  chiefly  ss  raw  mste- 
rMB  bf  oOmt  wpanWa.     In  olbar  words. 

ItteraUy  tbaoaMida  of  tbem. 

«aM  and  proaper  and  give 

■sHft — Jobe  vblcb  weoM  not  bare  exUted  bed 
not  Mg  du  Pout  bad  tbe  reeourccs.  the  efB- 
cleney.  the  hignses.  If  you  pleaee,  to  con- 
celTc.  Inveet  In.  and  develop  theee  new  prod- 
ucts which  contribute  eo  beaTliy  to  our  high 
standard  of  linng. 

This  u  whst  the  Justice  Oepartment  wanta 
to  take  away:  what  it  calls  bad. 

U  creating  opportunity  for  tbouaanda  of 
new  enterprtsee  and  many  more  Individual 
Joba.  U  paymg  labor  the  highest  wages.  If 
contributing    to    making    thu    Nation    the 

nation  In  the 
tbea  truly  this  Hi- 
long  ago  sbould  have  gone  to  hell. 

BH  •OTOtMitxirr  TiBsos  aie  sustwiaa 

(Pt.  rv) 

A  lot  of  poppycock  U  spouted  by  the  hate- 
Mff'buataaaa  clique  in  Washington.  They 
aay  to  families  r\ile  the  Nation  or  2  percent 
of  tbe  Nsticn  own  90  percent  of  the  wealth. 
and  so  on. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  stuff  which  makes  the 
Admlntstratioc's  rcpested  assaults  sgalast 
this  Nation  a  industrial  might  such  beauti- 
ful political   pyrotechnics. 

Any   businessman  can   answer  such   non- 
and  should  answer  it  on  every  occa- 
Take.  for  example,  that  canard  about 
the  t  percent  owning  90  percent 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  to  aak:  Who  owns 
the  radios,  the  houaee.  the  dreeees  and  suits, 
the  telrrislon  seu.  the  automobUee?  Who 
Indeed?  That  3  percent  would  need  mighty 
Mf  eloeeu  and  garagee  if  the  statement 
true 

there  are  abundant  statlstlea^JM'eak- 
downa  and  aurveys  daoMootrattag  beyond 
any  rooaonable  doubt  ttaa«  Aasartca^  eor- 
are  owned  by  the  mass  of  people 
aot  by  any  cboeen  few  And  even  a 
look  at  a  Oovemment  analysis  of  sst- 
IB  tbe  United  8utes  wui  show  that 
■aM  of  tbe  people  own  the  oMee  of  the 
Toe  tbaaa  aijrtba  persist 
Attoraojr  Ooaonl  Toaa  Clark  has  declared 
that  tbe  Oovomaaent'e  recent  suit  against 
the  du  Font  empire,  Oeneral  Motors  and 
United  8'ar^4  Rubber  Is  the  moat  Important 
ta  the  hutv^ry  uf  the  •bermaa  Act.     He  U 


probably  right,  but  not  for  the  reasons  he 
thinks. 

It  u  the  moat  Important  because  In  the 
postwar  reemergence  of  tbe  Pair  Deal's  con- 
ttnmttrm  oC  tba  prewar  New  Deal  drive  to 
amaab  Mg  boiteam.  a  new  concept,  suangely 
slanted  against  this  Nation's  welfare  and  ter- 
ribly dang«ous  to  lU  future  strength,  has 
been  unveiled.  This  new  concept  Is  the  con- 
tention that  big  bulnees  Is  bad  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  big.  It  totally  disregards  the  fact 
that  oura  ta  a  eommercUl  economy  and  that 
it  repreamita  a  carefully  balanced  and  log- 
IcaUy  doeaiopad  counter  and  Interplay  be- 
tween big.  flaedlum.  and  small  businesses. 

This  new  drive  U  st  last  In  the  open  where 
everyone  can  see  It  and  Judge  for  himself  if 
It  u  what  this  country  needs.  And  that  la 
the  Important  fact. 

Under  the  concept,  as  outlined  by  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark  and  his  assUtant.  Herbert 
A.  Bergaon.  one  must  get  the  Impression 
that  a  haxulful  of  {wwer-hvingry  monopolists 
have  reared  money-making  Frankenstelns  In 
carefully  selected  Industries— In  tbe  auto- 
mobile, tire,  chemical,  steel,  tobacco,  and 
telephone  industries.  One  would  think  that 
It  was  mere  chance  that  the;  happen  to  pick 
theee  hapleea  Industries  for  their  depreda- 
tions, leaving  relstlvely  alone  aboaa.  leather, 
furniture,  hosiery,  knitted  underwear,  ma- 
chinery, and  others  low  on  the  list  of  con- 
centrated Industries. 

That  kind  of  reasoning,  like  the  60  families 
and  a  percent  arguments,  holds  up  Just  so 
long  as  no  thinking  Is  done.  But  th*  ques- 
tion Is  bound  to  arise  tn  any  dlscuasiun  of 
goodness  or  badness  of  bigness  ss  to  why  thia 
industry  or  thst  indtistry  Is  the  acene  of 
operation  for  auch  big  companies  and 
another  Is  ao  unconcentrated.  And  in  an- 
awermg  that  queatlon.  the  "hate  bigness" 
gang  In  Washington  will  run  Into  trouble 

Por  the  answer  to  It.  In  part.  Is  thst  tlie 
btgnees  Is  a  logical  development  in  the  Amer- 
ican Industrial  society  Hence,  to  destroy 
the  bigness  Is  to  sttack  the  very  foundation 
of  our  national  security  and  prosperity— and 
with  no  proved  better  aubatltute  In  hand. 

It  doea  not  take  a  genius  to  figure  out  that 
both  economic  theory  and  horae  aense  indi- 
cate that  the  optimum  allocatloo  of  society's 
limited  atock  of  capital  demands  that  all 
classee  of  business  organizations  should  earn 
relatively  (in  proportion  to  risk,  etc  )  the 
same  rate  of  retiu'n.  If  any  a3rstematic  dif- 
ferential exisu.  It  Is  an  Indication  that  capi- 
tal could  be  used  to  better  advantage  else- 
where, as  indicated.  Since  studies  do  cot 
prove  thst  big  business  is  to  grest  degree  any 
more  profitable  or  leas  profitable  to  the  own- 
ers of  capital  than  Is  small  business.  It  would 
seem  thst  there  exists  In  these  facts  a  power- 
ful argument  in  support  of  the  prceent  aya- 
tem  of  determining  tbe  slae  of  btulness  units 
by  private  declalon  ratber  than  by  public 
policy. 

The  Ineecapable  conclusion  is  thst  large 
bualnsas  uniu.  In  the  particular  jotM  being 
done  by  such  large  units,  are  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  efficiency  as  small  uniu.  In 
the  particular  Jobs  being  done  by  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  other  worde.  where  tbe  most  efficient 
Job  can  be  done  by  large  bualneea  uniu.  they 
have  come  Into  existence.  And  they  oontinue 
to  exist  only  by  virtue  of  proving,  against  the 
daily  test  of  a  free,  private  competitive  enter- 
prise system,  that  they  still  are  the  moet 
oAclent. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  aeoaomlc  btg- 
nees opens  avenuee  for  abuses  of  power  not 
available  to  smaller  ftrma.  But  that  u  why 
we  have  antitrust  laws  and  public  guardiana 
of  tbat  trust  imposed  by  theee  laws.  The 
antltrtjat  laws  should  be  enforced  vigorotasly. 
tnjt  all  evidence  tndicatee  there  Is  no  reason- 
able juattftoaMe*  for  the  preesnt  rash 


attack  agalrist  business  as  now  la 
actively  sponsored  by  the  Truman  Fair  Deal. 
The  consequences  of  the  attack  are  too 
grave  to  entnist  to  an  administrative  arm 
of  tbe  Government.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Con- 
greaa  to  investigate  thoroughly  and  to  clarify 
the  antitrust  Iswa  so  that  there  is  no  fWiaalble 
doubt  as  to  their  Intent. 

BIO   GOVnNMKNT   VXaSTTS   BTG    Busuixaa 
(Pt.  V — Conclusion) 

It  Is  more  than  plain  by  now  that  there 
has  been  a  hate-big-business  campaign  under 
way  for  some  time. 

It  has  its  current  genesis  In  tbe  New  Deal 
and  culminated  In  tbe  TNIC  report.  The 
TNEC  Investigation's  report  came  out  in 
1941.  Jtut  as  the  Nation  was  burgeoning  into 
the  greatest  military  potential  ever  seen  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

President  Rooaevelt's  TNEC  Committee  had 
then  labeled  tbe  du  PonU  "the  largest  ag- 
gregation of  wealth"  and  many  New  Dealers 
avidly  favored  a  policy  of  complete  atoml- 
tatlon  of  big  buslnees.  But  the  TNEC  re- 
port Isy  quietly  dormant  while  big  business. 
along  with  little  business  and  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  Nation,  was  busy  supplying  tbe  weapons 
of  war.  Not  only  was  du  Pont's  vast  Indus- 
trial potential  an  almost  unbelievably  effi- 
cient war  asset,  but  lu  terrific  research  ca- 
pacity marked  It  for  a  prominent  place  in 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Now,  many  of  the  same  New  Dealers,  with 
their  old  Ideologies,  are  rallying  once  more 
under  tbe  banner  of  "Economic  concentra- 
tion" to  enforce  their  strange  concepts  upon 
s  big  and  patient  Nation. 

Attributing  only  sincere,  pstrlotlc  motlvea 
to  thoee  who  are  tbe  prime  movers  of  the 
smash-blg-btislneas  drive,  obviously  then 
there  Is  something  wrong  In  their  basic 
philosophy.  Either  that,  or  we  really  do  have 
a  cancerous  growth  in  our  economy. 

Actually,  there  Is  much  evidence  that  the 
viewpoint  which  would  liquidate  big  btul- 
ness Is  out  of  dste.  It  is  Just  about  as  re- 
sctionsry  as  can  be :  such  a  viewpoint  would 
turn  back  the  clock  and  abandon  all  progrem 
made  tn  the  evolution  of  our  commercial 
economy. 

In  earlier  years.  It  la  true  tbat  there  waa 
suspicion,  and  Justifiably  so.  of  bigness — 
both  here  and  abroad.  History  Is  replete 
with  exsmples  of  abtiaes  of  power  by  both  big 
industrial  enterprtsee  and  highly  centralised 
governments  And  everywhere  but  In  Amer- 
ica, big  business  and  big  government  have 
tended  to  team  up.  The  classic  recent  ex- 
amples, of  cotirse.  are  Mussolini's  Italy.  Hit- 
ler s  Germany,  and  Stalin's  Russia — each  of 
which  depended  upon  business  control  as  a 
keystone  of  power. 

But  In  America,  with  the  free  play  of 
competition,  under  such  rules  as  tbe  evolu- 
tion of  tbe  economy  indicated  (tbe  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts,  fur  example),  b.g  business 
evolved  in  a  pattern  uniquely  American. 

That  this  has  happened  is  a  grest  tribute 
to  the  American  ayatem  and  to  tbe  American 
spirit.  And  It  is  specifically  s  tribute  to  the 
erlsdom  of  the  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  to  tbe  Indtistrlal  stateaman- 
ship  uf  American  business  msnsgement. 
Por  It  Is  only  In  America  that  we  have  seen 
big  buslnsss  develop  s  social  conscience,  that 
management  has  met  the  challenge  of  tak- 
ing tbe  good,  which  doee  exist  In  bigness, 
and  weavtag  It  Into  tbe  social  fabric  of  our 
free-enterprise  system. 

Therefore,  thoee  who  fall  to  dlatlngulsb 
between  the  old  fear  of  bigness  snd  the  In- 
tegral and  vitally  Important  part  that  such 
enterprise  plays  in  our  modern  economy  must 
suffer  a  very  serious  blind  spot.  Since  the 
proeecutors  of  big  business  sre  high  In  the 
of  big  government.  It  Is  not  so  sur- 


tbat  stxh  a  blind  spot  do^  exist. 

ts  pIcBty  of  evidence  tbat  totg  fov- 

baa  failed  iiilaai  iliij  in  1 

buataaaaMi 

so  well. 

Instead  of  condticttng  Itself  so  that,  tn  tbe 
process  of  evolving  tc  bigneea,  the  tntereata 
of  Individuals  and  the  various  governments 
mf^*»«C  up  the  Union  are  adequately  pro- 
tected, the  Oovcnuaent.  in  beeoaalag  tdg, 
has  ^ievously  encroached  upon  rl(bt8  of 
others.     Cons.der  theee  examples: 

The  sbUlty  of  the  people  to  control  their 
ovm  savings  la  being  Impaired.  Over  tbe 
long  term,  tbe  traditional  savings  cf  United 
States  citizens  has  been  about  10  percent 
of  what  tbey  make.  This  contributes  to  one 
of  the  basic  differences  between  this  Nation 
and  other  nations — creating  the  abnormally 
large  middle  or  buffer  class  which  gives  tbe 
United  Btatoa  Its  political  stability.  Tbe  var- 
ious social  securitv  and  ether  schemes  ad- 
vanced by  tike  New  and  tbe  Fair  Deals  will 
take  Just  about  this  much  of  the  people's 
mvlngs.  In  other  words,  the  Government, 
not  the  people,  eventually  would  control 
these  important  savings,  giving  In  retiim  a 
dubious  security. 

Elghu  of  States  constantly  are  being 
sniped  at.  Our  new  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Oocvkm  Gray,  prior  to  bis  appointment  by 
It  lyuman,  baadad  up  a  mllHary 
rhlch  reeoameaded  natlonaUaattaa 
of  the  States'  National  Guard  unlU.  A  storm 
of  protest  fortunately  made  that  rccom- 
m^nit*"""  a  dead  pigeon,  for  the  present 
atlaaat. 

"nie  states  have  lost  much  of  their  inde- 
pendence through  tbe  extreme  lenrths  to 
which  the  power  of  Uxattnn  centers  in  Wsah- 
iDffton.  Thia  high  level  of  Federal  taxation 
leaves  little  else  for  the  States  to  tax.  Nat- 
urally this  makes  the  States  susceptible  to 
tbe  UluatoD  of  patronage  In  the  form  of 
grants-in-aid  from  the  big.  central  Govern- 
ment. 

And  so  it  goes.  Now.  big  Government 
(which  has  bigger  corporations  than  has 
private  indxstry — the  RFC,  for  example! 
would  eeem  to  be  dangerously  sbort-sighted 
not  only  in  Its  attack  on  business  but  In 
tte  oonrliirf  of  Its  own.  mammoth  affairs. 

Par  these  and  other  reasons,  those  who 
would  preserve  tbe  peculiar  independence  of 
tbe  .Uaerican  system  of  reprcaaatatlve  gov- 
smmcnt  ant  the  framework  of  competitive 
enterpriee  which  has  grown  within  lU  struc- 
tuie  are  more  than  casually  slarmed  over  the 
genaral  drift  of  tbli^a.  In  particular  that  Is 
why  ao  mudi  emphasis  U  placed  by  this 
nswspaper  on  tba  JUatlee  Department's  con- 
cept of  what  conatitutes  monopoly. 

Tbe  fate  of  du  Pont,  General  Motors,  and 
United  States  Rubber,  their  stockholders 
and  employees  and  customers  ts  not  the 
really  b«  stake  of  this  grand  game.  Tbe 
priae  to  be  lost,  if  all  big  bu&lness  is  smashed. 
Is  tbe  most  coveted  pnae  In  the  world — 
American  treadook  and  prosperity. 

Little  bvHlacaB  actually  has  more  st  stake 
tten  big  bualneas.  And  *auld  litUe  busl- 
acas  be  told  thst  tbe  Omarawifnt  u  acting 
In  Its  behalf — as  It  has  been  told — It  should 
Invaatlfate  tterougfaly  tbe  diseased  econom- 
Ica  wbleb  Uy  undw  tba  gUktarlng  Pandora  s 
bmt  flflared  by  an  Ul-adTtaad  adaainistratlon. 
H  BMBt  be  remembered  tbat  both  big  and 
little  buainem  are  interdependent  The  col'- 
lapae  of  *»«*  would  spell  dire  trouble  (or  tba 
other. 

I  newspaper  boMa  no  brief  for  noUtors 
laws.  It  baUaeaa  that  U  du  Pont, 
and  United  States  Rubtier 
lews  they  should  be  prwc- 
cuted  and  punished  as  ftUly  as  the  circum- 
stances warrant. 

Sut  this  newapapw  deaa  not  believe  that 
aAdent,  mam  prodMetlen  companies  are  bad 
tor  thU  country  solely  because  they  are  big. 


If  efficiency  under  lawa  amialin  a  full  play 
of  free,  private  i laaiwilllin  enterpriee  li 
bad,  tben  tbe  very  beart  of  oar  national 
oeooomy  Is  bad  and  we  have  been  for  ITS 
years  Uvtng  In  a  fool's  pandlaa. 


Smoke  Screen  or  Wkkt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  Bcrawaaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  2  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reoou  an  artide 
entitled  "Smoke  Screen  or  What?"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Lamon.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brandywlne  Record.  Wil- 
mingtoo,  Del.,  on  July  27,  1949.  This 
article  relates  to  the  inconsistency  in  the 
recent  antitrust  suit  filed  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  Mr.  Tom  Claris,  against  the  du 
Pont  Co. 

There  brtng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

sssoKX  scaxzx  oa  vthat? 
(By  Thomas  F.  Lamon) 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  seems  to  have 
the  native  abtllty  of  dotng  tbe  wrong  things 
at  the  wrong  time — or  perfaape  he's  playing 
the  old  game  of  covering  up  critical  errors 
by  throwing  tip  a  gust  of  swashbuckling 
bushwah. 

Just  shout  the  time  the  country  waa 
shocked  by  the  news  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral had  suffered  another  defeat  in  loatng  tbe 
Alger  Hies  case — canoe  the  Natloo-wtde  an- 
nouncement from  Tom  Clark  that  he  had 
fUed  sott  acalnst  the  du  Pont  Co.,  chargtng 
that  it  had  falned  control  of  23  percent  of 
General  Motors  Corp  stock,  17  percent  of 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  stock  and  had  alaa 
gained  heavy  bnldlnga  tn  other  great  manu- 
facturing orgaalaattaBa. 

He  forgot  to  mentioc  In  his  puWidty  re- 
leases that  the  du  Pont  Co.  has  a  100  per- 
cent  record  when  It  comes  to  hoocaty, 
tangima  and  welfare  at  tbe 
wbicb  is  more  tbaa  MOysan 

If  RuasU  bad  wltbta  tta  bowndaries  an  in- 
dtistry such  as  tbe  d«  Pent  CO..  It  could  snd 
would  not  hesitaU  a  moment,  to  conquer 
the  world. 

Tbe  du  Pont  Co.  ts  one  of  America^  cblef 
bulwarka  i^lnat  aoaae  of  tbe  worttf^  aaoBt 
pownful  antldcmoeratic  nalhma 

Tbe  raeoid  at  tbe  dv  Font  Co.  aiad  admt  it 
can  do  la  tlmm  of  war— as  well  as 
as  demonatratod  ta 
of  the  major  taetars 
strong  and  feared  by  nat 

In  the  >'<if*r>.i*»»f  tbe  da  Mmta 
powder  tn  Wtmlmftam.  Tba  United  States 
of  America  baa  won  a— y  war  alaea  Itia 
when  du  Pont  planu  baaa^  tta  prtnelpal 
source  of  powder. 

Abotit  SS  or  ao  years  ago  the  du  Pont  Co. 
took  the  lead  tn  establishing  the  chemical 
industry  of  America,  including  rayon,  plas- 
tlea.  aykm,  cellophane,  antlfreeae.  Duco.  and 
tbe  best  dyea  in  the  round  world. 

Of  course,  tbe  du  Pont  enterpriee  has  IM- 
come  one  of  tbe  paafeaat  tndnatrlal  emptrea 
tn  our  Nsuon.  aad  tlH  maaon  for  it  aU  ta 
that  Irenes  du  Pont  left  Praaoe  ana  day 
lande<i  on  tbe  Atlantic  coaet  In  tbe 
His  descendants  are  today  running  the  same 


maatifaeturlBg  plant  tbat  Ircnae  astabUabai 
150  years  ago,  and  during  those  150  years 
the  du  Ponts  bava  kap*  ezpaadtac  their 
holdings  and  increaataic  tbelr  aaafMnesa  to 
their  Nation. 

All  this  background  leads  up  to  recent 
action  upon  the  part  cf  Attorney  GcDeral 
Tom  dark. 

When  the  United  States  was  crying  for  dyea 
the  du  Pont  Co.  spent  •30.000.000  out  ol  iU 
owa  treasury  to  solve  this  erytag  appeal  of 
tbe  Itotion  for  dyaatufl— and  tba  da  Pont  Co. 
now  atakea  better  dyea  than  Germany. 

Whatever  InwMtaaiBtB  tba  du  Poou  may 
base  made  In  tihaarteal  pRxtucts,  powder, 
or  wtoat  have  you,  thoee  same  du  Ponts  wid- 
ened tbelr  ^iheres  of  usefuliMas  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  good  old  United  States  of 
America.  As  Prank  Saylor  so  ably  pot  it  la 
the  Labor  Herald  recently: 

"If  It's  a  crime  to  be  big.  as  Tom  Claik 
holds,  what  tben  of  the  ; 
which  haa  grown  ao  big  tbat  it 
ated  States'  rtgbta,  bypaaaed 
to  declare  war,  the  SenaU's  to  write  treaties, 
tised  the  income  tax  to  grab  capital  that 
could  be  more  gainfully  employed  by  busl- 
nees. and  taken  so  miach  cf  earned  wealth 
that  local  eomnnmtttaa  and  Statea  are  bard 
put  to  pay  for  tbe  ob>vkiiia  aei  vices  tbey 
provided  for  the  eltlaena? 

"If  the  bigness  cf  an  tadwatry  acta  tn 
restraint  of  trade,  what  tben  of  the  very 
effective  restraint  upon  trade  wlilcb  occurs 
when  a  big  Federaj  Government  reqtilrea 
all  the  wealth  created  In  the  States  weat 
of  tba  MimtmippI  to  wnnsm  it  yearly? 
Omaelee;  tf  tou  aaa.  how  araeb  trade  and 
Industry  woidd  be  apuwad  tf  this  burden 
upon  It  were  l»xt0tf  remored?' 

It  appeara  tbat  tba  Mg  offenae  d  the  du 
Pont  Co.  ts  Its  success  as  an  industrial 
venture.  Bureaucrats  do  not  like  sacceaa  In 
tbe  h Ilium  world.  Ooaaebow.  indlreetly,  tt 
reflects  upon  tbdr  mtmiable  ttmc-eerring 
endeavors  tn  pmault  of  notbtng  With  lit- 
tle to  do  tbey  tarn  their  attention  toward 
this  tndustrloumeaa.  tbia  purpoaaful  and  ia» 
muneratlve  aeation  of  better  things  for 
better  living.  To  them  succem  is  amodsted 
with  wrongdoing.  Tainted  ucconsdoualy 
with  Marxism  they  assume  that  proeperity 
can  only  come  through  exploitation  and 
flunopoly,  not  knowing  that  tbe  greataat 
monopoly  Is  tolmited  and  even  favored  l>y 
Government  and  Its  vartous  adjuncts;  The 
monopoly  thst  puts  a  landlem  man  In  tba 
chfln  gang  and  contrives  tbe  sttnatlaa 
whereby  we  have  recurrently  the  {tfvenofnena 
of  Idle  men.  Idle  land,  and  Idle  capital. 

We  remember  after  World  War  I  when  a 
theory  that  mnnittan 
sible    for    war   wm 

dence  and  Seaaaar  Oerald  lVy«  bad 
mitteca  biimUgatlnc  aaaor^  otber  tfctaga. 
tbe  da  Pant  Co.  l%at  tbe  du  Pont 
Co.  was  called  upon  during  the  emer- 
gency of  war  as  tt  baa  been  from  its  founding 
apparently  waa  lost  upon  tbe  inveatigatars 
tai  tlMlr  tiaiabbiialiiei  of  the  sale  of  war 
ptanta  by  tbe  du  Pont  Co.  Tb*  Sena- 
tora  had  a  fteM  day.  Tbe  Uiree  du  Ponta  tea- 
ttfylng  were  apared  the  placing  of  a  dwarf 
vpon  any  of  tbelr  Isps  as  happened  with 
John  P.  Morgan  but  aa  we  rcmemttered  there 
waa  a  lot  of  copy  devoted  to  their  pipe  smok- 
ing. And  that  was  about  all  tbat  came  of 
tbe  ln»mtlgatloo. 

We  are  not  speaking  with  any  auhorlty 
but  we  understood  thst  the  company  was 
reluctant  to  again  imdertake  military  p^o- 
ductioii — which  this  time  taieliidad  work 
upon  tbe  atom  bomb— becauaa  of  aapenence 
after  tba  Ptoat  World  War.  Now  It  appeara 
tbat  blatory  la  dupUcatlng  itself.  Once 
It  was  called  upon.  Again  It  responded. 
It  Is  being  tawarded  and  not  with 
Cs  for  ouaiaadiag  performance  and 
eflhdency  a*  was  the  rule  during  the  war. 
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Mondat.  Auffnst  1.  iU$ 


Mr.   JAVITB.    Mr.  flpMkcr.   my  6e- 

— nd  for  ao  iawtl— tloa  rcgardlnc  this 
award  to  a  man  adjudced  Insane  and  In- 
fer liiBb  treason,  b  pending.  Th« 
tier  from  the  Ffllows  of 
American  Letters  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
grcM  and  tbe  editorial  comment  of  the 
flatardftjr  Bevtev  of  Literature,  which 
flnt  gave  detailed  conikkration  to  the 
whole  subject  of  this  award,  has  a  very 
important  beAring  on  what  the  Congress 
to  do  wtth  reference  to  this  case. 
my  eoDeogue.  Mr.  PArmsox. 
of  Conneciicuc.  and  I^Arst  broached  the 
tn  the  House,  many  taavo  written 
how  anyone  cooM  expect  to 
re  American  letters  and  create 
Ms  for  our  young  authors 
fey  rtwardlng  work  cnenating  from  such 
a  aooree.  They  have  questioned,  as  Mr. 
PtTTKtsox  and  I  question,  whether  our 
creative  artists  In  poetry  are  so  barren 
of  talent  that  the  Fellows  could  find 
merit  only  tn  Bsra  Pound. 
The  matter  above  referred  to  Is  as  fol- 


IProm   Kb*  Satorday   Rerl**   oX   Litcrmtur* 

oC  Jul  J  30.  1»«0| 

MOaS  OK   KMJWa 

thm  following  l«tt«r  to  tb«  SatunUy  Re- 
vtow  e*rrt««  tlw  namn  of  all  the  mcmben 
of  Um  Uclt«<l  StaUs  of  CoogrvM-BoUingen 
Award  Jury  mt«  that  of  Pawl  Oraen: 

Tas  LiaaAaT  or  Cownaiaa. 

Wmthtn^on.  D.  C. 

Ba  Th*  Fellows  of  tiie  Librmry  of  Congrtw 
In  Aaartcan  L«tt«r«  aaacrt  ttuit  lb*  dadslon 
at  Um  jury  for  tba  Bo!llng*n  pria*  was  u- 
rlvcd  at  wboUy  by  democratic  procadura. 
W«  indignantly  ptocwt  tht  Impugnment 
Uwoogh  Um  adttflrtal  and  articles  in  tba 
Satwrday  Bevtaw  of  Lttarature  of  tbe  tn- 
togntjr  of  motive  of  sny  of  tbe  Fellowi. 

W«  wish  publicly  to  tbank  Mr.  Paul  Mellon 
aacl  tba  oSears  of  tha  BoUingcn  Poun<lAtU}n 
tar  tbatr  gcoerout  •nootiraganMnt  of  Ameri- 
can lettars  aivd  to  state  th»t  they  bsd  no 
part  In  ncr  knowladga  at  tbe  Jury  •  delibers- 


We  wish  publicly  to  ttutnk  ti^  UbrmrlAn  of 

Congreea  (or  bis  courage  and  wUdum  In  up« 

h^«1'»>g   tbe   principle   tiiat  a  literary   jury 

have  eomplate  feadom  at  judgment. 

Aikan:    W.    B.    iludan;    Louisa 

Bogan.    KatberitM    Oarrlaon    Chapin; 

T.  S.  Kio*.   Hubert  Lowell;  Katberlne 

Aaaa  Portar.  Kart-Bbapiro:  Allen  Tau: 

WWard  Tborp;  Robert  Penn  Warren: 

Laoole  Adama.  Cocuultant  in  Poetry  at 

Um  Ubrary  ot  Onngf  aad  Baeretary 

teUM  FaUowa. 

Mr  Oreen  dacltnad  to  sign  tbe  latter  he  in- 

forma  SBL.  baeaoaa  ba  did  not  abare   tiM 

flC  Um  FaUowa.    ~I  think  the 

la  oa  (■  Fallowa  of  tba  Library  of  Con> 

w"  ha  writaa.  *^or  giving  the  Bollingeo 

to  Bwa  Pound's  t>ook.     I  am  willing 

to  let  n  go  at  tbat      NaturaUy.  everybody 

Mtosr  matter*  o<  tba  aalad.  Mwuld  be  traa. 
Yksy  certainly  ware  m  tbls  matur" 


Tb  take  up  tba  tbraa  mala  points  made 
by  tbe  feUowa  in  their  letter: 

1.  We  accept  without  further  question 
tbeir  assurance  that  tba  decision  of  tba 
BoUlagan  Jury  waa  "arrived  at  wholly  by 
procadusa."  Doubt  stui  remains. 
■■aasalac  daaMavatie  procedure 
la  tba  anuumiuaoMHt  eC  tba  awards.  Tbe 
original  announcements  created  the  Impres- 
sion tiiat  tbe  fellows  were  unanimously  be- 
hind tba  elM>lc«  of  Kara  Pound.  Mr.  Hlllyer 
was  able  to  eatabUab  that  such  waa  not  the 
case — a  fact  conflraaad  by  Paul  Ore«n  tn  SRL 
June  11.  As  for  the  democratic  nature  nf 
the  award,  tivere  la  tlM  eoouncnt  by  Mr. 
Auden.  one  of  the  judgaa.  to  the  effect  that 
the  prize  Is  not  tbe  concern  of  the  American 
people.  This  though  the  prise  carries  the 
naoM  of  tbe  American  Oovemment.  We  are 
indebted,  too.  as  we  pointed  out  In  an 
aarllar  editorial,  to  Mr  Auden  for  the  atate- 
mant  tbat  ba  would  have  been  tn  favor  of 
suppr swing  Tbe  Ptsan  Cantoa  If  there  had 
been  any  chance  tiiat  tbe  people  would  read 
It.  for  most  people  were  to  be  "rei^arded  as 
children  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of 
conaent  In  thU  matter  ( anti-Semitism ) .  and 
from  whom,  therefore,  all  books,  whether 
vrorks  of  art  or  not.  which  reflect  feeling 
about  Jewa — and  It  d<  ^n't  make  the  allght- 
est  difference  whether  :hey  are  pro  or  antl — 
must  be  wltiihetd":  ar.d  then,  as  a  demon- 
atratlon  of  his  own  superiority.  Mr.  Auden 
says  txe  would  award  the  cantoa  a  prize  be- 
fore withholding  it. 

But  the««  are  all  aide  laaues.  The  main 
to  which  tbe  Fellows  have  not  ad- 
tbemselves.  concerns  the  award  It- 
self. Wa  had  hoped  tbat  there  might  be 
sooM  dafanaa  of  tbe  Plaan  Cantos  ss  poetry, 
which  Mr.  Oreen.  one  of  the  Judges,  de- 
scribed as  a  'volatile  fever-fret  of  wordage." 
and  which  Mr  Luther  Kvans.  Librarian  of 
Congress,  believed  was  "an  unfortiinate 
choice  •  •  •  hardly  poetry  at  all"  Thla 
Is  no  private  award,  no  closed-to-the-out- 
alder  affair  where  it  la  preaiunptuous  to  call 
for  a  public  accounting.  Tbe  award  is  made 
In  the  name  of  an  Important  agency  of  the 
American  people,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  aenae  be  nuule.  It  la  the  direct 
obligation  of  the  Fellowa  to  Juatlfy  their 
choice.  Let  them  agree,  if  they  can,  as  to 
what  each  section  of  tbe  Ptsan  Cantos 
msana  Than  let  them  Justify  Pound's  gro- 
tesque paeudo-acholarabip.  his  counterfeit 
Oreek  and  Chinese  clsssiclam.  Then  let 
tiiam  square  the  obscene  political  content 
of  some  of  Pound's  lines  with  their  excuae 
made  In  behalf  of  tiM  award  that  art  muat 
be  kept  aeparatc  from  politics.  Let  them  da- 
fend  Pound's  destruction  of  values  that  are 
ttueparable  from  a  aoclety  in  which  culture 
Is  posalble.  It  Is  tbe  obligation  of  those  who 
are  defending  Pound  against  the  ciiarges  of 
treaaon  on  the  grounds  of  Insanity  to  ex- 
plain tiiat  thu  Insanity  in  no  way  Interfered 
with  his  poetry. 

2.  As  It  concerns  the  Bolllngen  Founda- 
tion, we  have  already  stated  on  tliia  page 
that  It  tiaa  been  proved  to  our  aatiafactlon 
tiiat  the  foundation  bad  notiiing  to  do  wltb 
tba  award  beyond  the  donation  of  the  prise 
and  Its  own  name.  A  more  fundamental 
question,  however,  concerns  the  right  of  the 
FelioWB  to  accept  sunu  from  private  organi- 
satlocM  for  the  purpose  of  making  oAclal  or 
quasi -oar  la  I  awarda.  QovaiaaMat  priaaa  do 
not  at  to  too  well  wltb  dawanrratte  Idaology, 
and  tbe  early  laws  of  this  country  speciAcally 
dlacciuraged  dunauous  to  Oovemment  agen- 
das by  private  Individuals  or  organisations. 
Totalitarian  stataa  apeclailae  in  priaee — tn 
enter  to  advanea  daalrsd  objectives.  For  a 
democracy,  however.  ttM  danger. 
pUclt  In  this  case,  la  that  a 
might  WW  tba  prestige  of  the  Oovernment 
(or  advabatag  its  own  tdlom. 

S.  We  agree  that  Mr.  Kvans  twobably  acted 
wisely   In  not  aitemptlag  to  substitute  hla 


judgment  for  tbat  of  the  Fellows,  even 
though  be  categorically  disapproved  tiM 
award.  But  ttiat  doesn't  mean  tiiat  the 
United  Sutes  Library  of  Congress,  as  an  In- 
stitution, is  any  lesa  responsible  for  any 
award  made  In  its  name,  nor  tiiat  Its  adBUB« 
Lstrstors  can  avoid  repercussions  caused  by 
tiM  actiona  of  their  subordinates.  Nor  ttiat 
tiM  award  to  Pound  should  be  disregarded  In 
any  appraiaal  of  the  work  or  value  of  ttM 
Fellows. 

N.  C. 

H.  S. 


Tkc  Trouble  of  New  York's  Biffeit  Bank 
in  ExchaBfiaf  Foreif n  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mARo 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1949 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  people  and  foreign  govern- 
ments are  clamoring  for  dollars  to  buy 
the  things  they  need  demonstrates  as 
nothing  else  can  the  crying  need  for  a 
sound,  adequate,  workable  International 
monetary  system.  The  recent  pro- 
nouncement of  our  country's  largest 
bank  inserted  in  part  herewith  calls  at- 
tention in  a  striking  way  to  the  irregu- 
larities and  deficiencies  inherent  to  the 
unredeemable  managed  paper  curren- 
cies and  the  difllculiy  of  transacting  busi- 
ness between  the  firms  and  people  of  the 
several  countries  with  the  kind  of  money 
we  now  have. 

The  following  Is  taken  from  the  July 
report  of  the  National  City  Bank: 

A  correspondent  from  Canada  •rrltes  us  in 
part  as  follovrs: 

"If  a  Canadian  visits  the  United  Ststes  snd 
offers  our  Bank  of  Canada  notes  In  payment 
of  anything  what  happens?  Probably  a  blunt 
refusal  to  touch  the  stuff,  or  at  best  a  whop- 
ping discount  Is  taken  for  accepting  them. 
Bven  In  border  cities  the  procedure  Is  the 
same  and  bank  cashiers  In  such  cities  know, 
if  they  know  anything,  that  our  notes  arc  as 
sotmd  as  any  on  earth. 

**We  wonder  ceaselessly  why  our  currency 
U  so  dlscrtaatnated  against:  and  trying  to 
reason  It  oat  on  a  factual  basis  reduces  us  to 
helpless  frustration.  The  thing  simply  does 
not  make  sense." 

Why  the  Canadian  dollar  Is  "so  discrimi- 
nated against** — wblcb  so  m3rstiflcs  our  cor- 
rsapoBdsnt— u  very  simple,  although  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  say  "discriminated  be- 
tween." To  an  American,  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Canadian  dollars — "offlclal" 
dollars  and  "free"  dollars.  "OOlciai"  Cana- 
dian dollars  are  equal  In  valiM  to  United 
States  doilara  and  have  been  aince  the  "up- 
valuatlon"  of  1946.  The  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment. ttirough  lU  Foreign  Kxchangs  Control 
Board  and  Bank  of  Canada,  atands  back  of 
them  and  t(uarante«e  to  tbe  feralfn  holder 
converublUty  Into  Umted  SUtaa  dollars  at 
par 

"Frsa"  Canadian  dollars.  iMld  by  Ameri- 
caiM.  have  no  guarantee  of  value  or  coavarU- 
bUlty  from  the  Canadian  Oovemment.  On 
the  other  band,  tbe  Canadian  authorities 
effar  no  objection  to  the  transfer  of  the  -frea" 
dollars  among  American's  and  have  rulea 
under  which  they  can  be  brought  back  and 
used  In  Canada.  This  gfvee  them  subatantlal 
value  The  discount — now  4  or  5  cents  In  the 
New  York  market — la  determined  by  supply 


did  not  la- 


the parteC  a«y 

wbSefa  they  tm. 

If  the  Canadian 
tcrfcre.  tbe  oActal 

might  be  draiiwd  awaf  and  eestrol  d 
rate  lost  entirely.  What  the  Canadian  Oor- 
flrnaaent  doca  is  to  teO  thetr  people  for  what 
pM  puses  they  can  have  United  States  dol- 
lars and  for  wtiat  purposes  they  eaxuwt. 

Tbe  world  iias  never  been  so  fun  o(  In- 
convertible  paper  owoey  tsaoea  aa  It  Is  today. 

To  the  average  AoMrlean.  aa  to  our  cor- 
resposKtmt.  it  -docant  make  sense"  to  have 
t^ffu*  <?an«*««*"  dollars  worth  100  United 
SUrtaa  caBis  and  othcn  worth  but  96  eenta. 
Much  leas  does  it  make  sense  to  ofaacrvc.  drcu- 
lattng  In  the  world,  thirty-odd  kinds  of 
poHB*  Tt*-**ft-  <'*^7  <"**  "^  which  Is  freely 
coBsertiMena  United  States  dollars  at  the 
oAdal  parity  at  MjOB.  ladaad.  It  Is  an  nn- 
tvual  country  today  Otmt,  like  the  United 
States,  and  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  the  South, 
hae  only  one  kind  of  dollar,  pound,  or  peso, 
strange  Thiny  are  a  product  of  ez- 
eontrcla— a<  eSorta  to  protect  tbe 
eisaency  reaeraaa.  to  dlacrlminate 
▼arious  holders  and  oaes  of  a  cur- 
rency, to  bottle  up  capital  that  wants  to  leave 
the  country,  to  post  pone  or  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  currency  revaluation,  Generally  the 
exchange  controOers  farMd  free  trading 
tlM  different  kinds  of  currency  st 
This  b  a  way  c€  auppt  easing  the  fact 
that  all  units  of  the  nstlorud  ctsrucy  are 
not  TT**"***"***  on  a  parity  with  one  another. 
But  differoitasla  show  up  in  forcig;n  centeia. 
beyond  the  raoige  at  airthortty  or  tnBumre  of 
the  eadtonge  controL  and  thus  we  have,  in 
aome  of  Um  most  out-of-the-way  {daces  on 
ttw  globe.  miKhroomlng  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change markets. 

lilotiiing  like  T>^'«  ever  could  iiave  happeiied 
under  tbe  old  gold  or  gold  earhange  stand- 
ard. Every  imit  of  a  nation's  earrcBcy  was 
just  as  good  «i  any  cabsr.  aft  baaae  or  abroad, 
and  eqxially  exchangeable  Into  gold  at  tbe 
option  at  the  hoMer.  Arbttcasasa  la  Vnntrm, 
New  York,  and  other  key  flnsnclal  centers, 
kept  tbe  exd^ange  rates  tn  line^  A  govcm- 
aaent  bad  -"^"-g  to  <le  eaoapa  f^wely  boy 
and  seU  goKl  atartlnc  or  doUan  at  estab- 
liBbed  ratea.  er  aOew  frlvat*  baaka  to  do  so. 
Xa  aaost  ee^intrtas  this  job  waa  done  by  a  cen- 
tral bank  (floating  In  eenjaacttoB  wltb  the 
foreign  eirhamge  market. 

Tbe  broad  pattern  has  been  tbat  too  many 

devcl- 


money  pcliclca.  and   Inadequate   Incenttvca 
to  production — bate 
fbndaBMntal     ~ 

aneas  of  trade,  notably  wftb  tbe 
They  liave  been  unezpectediy  reluctant  to 
iDsoke  eacbange-rate  sdjuermetits.  folly 
JwatlBsble  under  tbe  foad'S  staUstea.  In- 
stead they  base  cboaan  ts  aseei  the  resaltant 
dollar  shortage,  and  brteg  tbeb  tetema- 
tkmal  aceooata  bito  line,  by  abtrtttng  ewt 
Imparts  ffttasUw  daBae  aiaa  and  rsKmlag  to 
eoBvert  thetr  atrraaclaa  at  tbe  late  they 
aaiipQeed  to  be  worth  in 
Croas  the  American  area  are  dbcctlj  cut 
and  eaports  to  tbe  American  area  are 
by  prleas  hl^Mr  than  the  American 
wfflpar.  More  than  MJMjDMjOOO  a 
h^  aanAsd  by  tbe  BCA.  bat  even 
far  Tnm  SD.  pntanttsT  f orelsa  daaMBfds 
Cor  American  gooda  Dila  Is  cfMaaaad  by 
aoBAlnuing  needs  for  ttgaroas  Import  and 
aaehange  conxrcls. 

It  la  also  slfniBeant  that  the  three  coon- 

fuantiy  had  to  atseastban  tbair  barrtera 
against  Imposts  from  tiM  Amerkaa  araa.  On 
hand,  devalaatfcms  hava  been  un- 


it Is  hard  to 


teraal 

China  aad  OKeees  arc  the 

OSM  way  oat  would  be  another  «Ms  torn 
ot  tbe  prke  w^i  sptoM  la  tbe  Hatted  Statea 
wblcb  wnoid  enable  teflalbm  bare  to  eatcb 
vp  to  Inflation  owrasae.  This  woold 
new  hardships  on  our  people  of  llmttcd 

Tbe  result  of  a  new  rise  aalgtat  only  be  to 
precipitate  a  fresh  wave  of 
tarbanoca  all  over  the  world. 
stabiUseaa  the  tall  of  a  kite. 
A  second  way  Is  daSattan  o< 

tn  soft-cnnaacf  cuuamsa  to  a  point 
tbaIr  bttanmttaml  trade  woold  bal- 
oot.  nma.  the  gotd-etandanl  tnat- 
ment.  Involves  the  pains  ot  nsmsroos  bosl- 
neas  failures  and  tcn^nrary  unempioyiaent 
for  many  people. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  state- 
ment of  this  coantrys  largest  banfc  that 
If  the  world  Is  ever  to  hare  enduring 
IHwperity  the  nations  of  the  world  need 
and  rauat  bawe  a  sound,  adequate,  work- 
able Intemational  monetary  system. 
BMiney  of  intnnsk:  value  indeprndcnt  of 
the  valne  9i  the  natloQai  credtt  «f  any 
ooontry. 

The  attention  of  the  Hational  City 
Bank  shoold  be  caBed  to  the  dedara- 
tion  of  monetary  policy  now  on  oar 
statute  books  as  embodied  in  secticm  311 
of  the  United  States  Code.  This  law 
(which  has  never  been  repeated  is  in- 
laorted  here  for  the  attmtinn  of  the  Na- 
^anal  City  Bank  and  for  the  attentioa 
of  intemationai  flnmcicrs  and  banks 
everywhere. 

Sac.  »1.  PoUcy  at  United  States  sa  to  bl- 
metailiam:  It  Is  hereby  ^eciMnA  to  ba  tba 
poiicv  ot  tbe  United  States  to  eoagtane  the 
wse  air  both  gold 
cy.  and  to 

ot 
vatoe.  soCb  aqoaJBty  to  be 

ar  by  sooi 
guards  of  ! 

tenanee  of  the  parity  la  vabM  ot 
of  tbe  two  metals,  aad  the  cqnal 
jffiij  dollar  at  all  tbaas  bi  the  marketa  and 
tn  the  paymeat  of  debts.  And  tt  Is  hereby 
foftbsr  dsdaead  ttat  tbe  aflarta  eg  tbe  Geiv- 


er 

as  wm 
eqwal  powei  ot  eveiy 
by  the  United  States,  tn  the  marketa  and  m 
tbe  payment  at  debts. 

This  dedantion  of  oar  monetary  pol- 
icy was  never  r^ealed.  In  maliwg  this 
dedarmtton  «r  BMnetary  pohcy  the  Con- 
gress has  potatod  theway  aikd  ap|MWV«d 
the  principies  of  the  best  plan  that  can 
be  mlertaken  to  eitlihthh  an  tatama- 
lionbl  aBonetaiT  ijilim  that  will  auto- 
matically savpiy  Baoaey  of  maivcnal  reo- 
ocnlaed  vahie  liiihiw  nilrnt  of  the  valne 
of  the  credit  of  anj  aatian— a  money 
system  that  will  taatmt  in  voIsbb  with 
the  growth  oi  popnlatiQn  and  lummnH. 
It  has  been  thoroo^bly  demonstrated 
that  the  prodncStan  of  fold  aloDe  wiU 
not  suffice  the  world's  moner  needs. 
Qoid  joined  with  silver  on  an  established 
ratio  of  value  in  bne  with  the  volume  of 
peodDction  and  the  vMMe  sopptr  of  gold 
and  silver  at  an  established  ratio  is  the 
only  practical  plan  that  has  ever  been 
devised  to  give  the  nations  of  the  world 
a  sound,  workable,  and  adequate  money 
system. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIfARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THK 


rneadoy,  Auffust  2,  194$ 


Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Raooeb.  I 
wish  to  todade  herein  a  statement  made 
by  Paul  B.  Seymoor.  president,  district 
2.  United  Bectrical.  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  CIO.  Boston,  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Worts 
on  July  ».  V9m.  In  favor  of  8.  Ml.  flk« 
by  tbe  Honorable  Hzsrr  Cabot  Lodgi; 


Jr. 


This 


offered  by  Mr.  Seymour 


and  reflects  the 
pActore  tn  New  England. 
I  ainmely  hope  that  every  Member  of 
Concress  wiO  take  time  to  read  this  ex- 
cellent statement  by  Mr.  Seymoor. 


tor  Uaea  for  his  Initiattiw 

la  iBtcodaebBS  tba  hi;; 

today.  S.  S3, 

vey.    In  fact,  oav  wibsa  baa  tajgad  a  Con- 

.  and  Merrimack  'Valley  Authc»1ty  for 
years. 

TlMre  has  never  been  a  more  soltaUe  tlsM 
to  undcrtabe  each  a  sarvey.  Many  manu- 
factartag  uaaaiBa  ha^  left  New  ftigland. 

ConiMttlLUt.  mjam  to  Bbods  Uand.    If  thla 

surrey  remtftcd  to 

tion  of  New  Knglanrt   rlvar-i 

tbonsarHls  of  jobs  would  be  etaatad   botti 

dbcetly  aad  IndlneUy. 

Our  nnkm  baa  a  particular  tnteraat  to 
projects.  aspaetaQy  at  this 
already  more  thaa  UiOOe  I 
m  the  elactrteal  and 


.greatly  suaa- 
olatc  tba  dactrlcal-mannTar.tur  lug  business, 
thus  creating  thousands  of  new  jobs  and 
benefiting  the  wbola  eoauaunlty  through  tba 
tuuaaaad  purcbaataf  poeiu  of  gainhdly  aaa- 
ployed  worknrs. 

Aside  from  tlieae  raaaons.  which  pertain 
especially  to  the  industry  in  which  our  mem- 
bers are  engaged,  there  are  many  other 
strong  and  cogent  reasons  why  such  s  sur- 
rey as  Senator  Loocx  proposes.  Is  urgently 
needed  at  this  time. 

Tbe  most  important  and  startling  reason 
for  ;his  survey  Is  the  astounding  fact  that. 
alUiough  149  pubUc  power  projects  are  In  op- 
eration, under  construction,  or  authorised. 
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Bockj  Mofuntalna. 
on*  ttaglm  project 


tta* 
k-fitlM 

IM«  ■»ft*~*  bM  Xbm  higbcat  ov«r-aU  *lee« 
tile  mm  ot  mny  rtcton  in  Um  Umud  States. 
TiM  rcdxictton  of  prlTst*  compaiiT  ntcs  In 
Um  MortlMMt  hm  not  k*pt  pme»  vith  tb« 
iwtttetlOB  a  ratat  Itt  tka  oUmt  thrw-qiuir- 
ot  tte  MauoB.  tfUMVKh  tiM 


II 

•I 


^ 


lHli  to  «v*  to  Um  f»ct  that  tb«  low  rates 
aatabltolMd  br  TV  A  and  or  her  projects  have 
faread  tlM  privau  companies  to  reduce  their 
rates  and.  incidentally,  also  forced  Ibtem  to 
malw  mora  aooay.  New  Bngtand  alactnc 
rates  are  60  pereant  htchcr  than  prtrate  com- 
pany rates  tn  the  TVA  area. 

Kew  Bkgland  has  the  knvast  avrrafe  resl- 
of  power  In  tha  eottatry  wiu  one 
(wcat-aouth-ccntral  ragton).  New 
an  averaca  at  only  1.100 
kaowatt-hoors  par  y«ar  for  houaahold  i>ur- 
poaes  in  1M7.  while  the  av«ra(a  for  the  Na- 
tion was  1.400  kUowatt-houra. 

Tba  aTcraga  coat  oT  the  moothly  bUl  for 
100  kilowatt-hours  for  residential  use  in 
Haw  BDClard  was  04^  In  1»47.  In  the 
UBMad  Statas  as  a  whole  it  was  tS  74.  It  goes 
dovB  to  tSi)!  in  the  Pacific  Korthwast.  but 
the  highest  on  the  list  Is  New  Insland.  New 
Knglandcrs  UMd  an  aTcraga  ot  1.100  kilo- 
watt-boofs  par  7«ar  for  hoosabold  purposes 
ID  IMt.  wtUa  tta  avsraga  for  tha  NatlOB  waa 
I.4M  kOewatO-tawa. 

If  wa  raak  tha  llatlae%  cMaa  of  more  than 
10.000  pcytonaa  la  tba  oMtar  of  sTerage 
*■"*«««'  consumption  per  residential  cus- 
tooMr.  we  llnd  that  liaasachusetu  cities, 
with  two  exorptions.  'snk  in  the  bottom  half 
at  tba  list,  and  tba  atgbt  dtias  of  lowest 
raak  arc  in  New  *^«g**'»«'  Their  average 
Mil  is  not  so  low.  however. 

Average  mnnual  kilovmtt-hour  ecmrumption 
per  rtsidenti^  customer,  1944.  cities  of 
lOJOO  or  more—rmnk  from  hlfh  to  low 
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*  l>at>Md7  ovwed  tfltMr 

If  we  eonpara  these  positions  with  the  top 
five,  tha  results  are  startllaf.  BovMbolders 
in  Tacoma.  Wash,  for  Inataaea.  vaa  eight 
times  as  much  power  on  the  average  as 
in  LawT«coe.  iCass..  and  pay  only  ahottt  twloa 
•s  mtaeb  for  tba  total. 

The  high  ratsa  In  New  BngHanii  have  ttat- 
urally  resultad  in  a  low  par  capita  rau  of 
tadustrlal  povar  oonaumptloB.  Tha  Mew 
feagland  aTaraca  par  capita  tiaa  ot  power  for 
Industrial  purpoasa  amountad  to  1,007  kilo- 
watt-hours par  year  in  1M7.  Tha  Unltad 
Statas  average  Is  3.000  kUowatt-hours  per 
year:  tn  the  State  of  Tennessee  It  Is  3  150 
kilc<watt>bours  and  in  Alabama  1,800  kuo- 
watt-t 
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•  Pi«M  teand  raww  *  I.*tM  Ca. 

The  average  rate  for  Industrial  use  of  elfc- 
trlcai  power  per  kilowatt-hour  In  New  Eng- 
land was  1  54  cenu  In  1947.  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole.  It  was  0  98  cent;  in  Ala- 
bama. 0  60  cen::  Georgia.  0  93  cent:  and  in 
Tennessee.   0  44   cent. 

Taking  the  figure  of  100.000  kUowatt- 
hour«  per  month  for  Industrial  use,  a  manu- 
facturer would  pay  In: 

Cost  per  lOO.OOO 

kiUnMtt-houn 

per  montti 

Boston $1,913 

New    Haven..., 3.  100 

SfVtngtteld 1.900 

Wotccster 1.800 

Looking  at  some  other  cltlea.  we  find  the 
following : 

Cost  per  100.000 

ktloxcatt 'hours 

per  month 

Chattanooga  (municipal) 01.000 

Atlanta    (private) 1.300 

Spokane  (private) , . 1.000 

Portland.  Oreg.  (private) 800 

A  comparison  of  Industrial  rates  per  kilo- 
watt-hour in  Chattanooga,  which  has  a  mu- 
nicipally owned  utility  distributing  power 
from  TVA  sources,  and  typical  New  England 
cities  (Boston.  Pall  River,  Lowell.  Worcester, 
Portland.  ACanchester.  Rutland,  Providence. 
Hartford)  shows  that  Chattanooga  rates  are 
from  0.62  to  1.29  cenu  per  kilowatt-hour 
lower  in  the  small  industrial  user  group:  0  75 
to  1.06  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  lower  in  tha 
medium  industrial  group:  and  0.62  to  0.97 
cent  lower  in  the  large  user  group. 

The  cold  facts  are  that  New  England  rates, 
both  Industrial  and  residential,  are  too  high. 

The  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America  unequlvocably  favors 
the  development  of  multipurpose  projects  in 
New  England.  Interested  as  we  are  In 
the  development  of  cheap  public  power  with 
Its  Job-creating  opportunities  and  low  rates 
to  consumers,  we  are  equally  interested  In 
the  flood  control  and  river  pollution  aspects, 
with  the  collateral  Improvement  of  recrea- 
tion areas  and  soil  conservation. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  esti- 
mated that  there  Is  a  power  potential  of 
2.500.000  kllowatu  capacity  to  be  developed 
from  New  England  rivers.  The  New  England 
Council,  a  business  organlxatlon,  estimates 
only  $420,000.  This  discrepancy  arises  from 
the  fsct  that  the  council  does  not  consider 
the  development  of  a  river  as  an  entire  unit. 
It  considered  only  separate,  unconnected, 
self-liquidating  projects.  It  studied  the 
sites  from  the  point  of  view  of  power  devel- 
opment alone.  The  council's  estimate  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  privately  financed  pruj- 
aets  which  would  have  to  earn  double  the 
amotmt  of  public  projects. 

Tba  over-all  approach,  of  course.  Is  the 
one  which  should  be  taken — not  only  be- 
cauas  It  would  result  In  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  power,  but  also  because  of  its  flood 
control  aspects  (for  example.  Connecticut 
River  floods  caused  an  ostlmsted  $80,000,000 
In  damages  from  1937  to  1947;  the  1936  flood 
alona  on  the  Mrrrtmnc  Rlrer  caiued  an  es- 
timated $36,000,000  In  damagea);  the  devel- 


opment of  recreation  areas:  prevention  of 
pollution,  currently  receiving  much  atten- 
tion in  New  England  because  of  a  prolonged 
drought:  and  conservation  of  the  land. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  lower  per  capita 
use  of  electricity  in  New  England  for  both 
Industrial  and  residential  purposes.  The 
level  of  economic  well-being  Is  closely  related 
to  the  use  of  power.  New  England  needs 
more  power.  New  England  has  many  im- 
amployed.  They  must  be  given  work.  Public 
power  development  can  provide  that  work, 
both  directly  and  Indirectly. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission.  In  a  recent 
memorandum  (to  Senator  Saltonstaix) 
stated: 

'Comprehensive  basln-wlde  Investigations 
should  be  made  for  all  of  the  major  river  sys- 
tems of  New  England  to  determine  more  fully 
and  definitely  the  possibilities  for  their  fur- 
ther development  for  production  of  hydro- 
electric power,  flood  c<jntrol.  navigation,  and 
other  purposes.  It  is  stiggested  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  througn  the  present  co- 
operative procedures  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
river-basin  investigations,  as  provided  by  the 
various  flood-control  acts  and  river  and  har« 
bor  acts  since  1933.  Legislation  and  appro- 
prlatlons  specifically  authorizing  the  neces- 
sary Investigations  In  New  England  are.  bow- 
ever,  needed,  before  this  work  can  be  imder- 
taken  ■■ 

I  would  prefer  to  be  before  this  commit- 
tee In  support  of  the  authorization  of  actual 
projects.  Failing  that,  however,  I  believe 
Senator  Looqb's  bill  carries  out  the  practical 
recommendation  of  the  Commission.  It  Is 
sound  and  valuable  legislation.  I  sincerely 
trtist  that  your  committee.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  give  It  a  unanimously  favorable  report. 

(Sources:  Power  figures  and  rates  from 
Federal  Power  Conunisslon  rejports  and  state- 
ments. Unemployment  figures  from  State 
reports.) 
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Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  July  30,  1949.  written  by 
Mr.  Ludwik  Lesnicki,  a  Washington  polit- 
ical columnist  observer  for  the  Current 
News  Bureau  and  other  newspapers. 
His  views  are  shared  by  many  cor- 
respondents. 

■Tx  oPENsas — H.  s.  T.'B  Mxsaacs 
(By  Ludwik  Leenlckl) 

President  Truman's  speech  In  Chicago  at 
Soldier's  Field  will  rank  as  a  great  historic 
document.  In  no  utterance  of  an  American 
President  have  the  facts  been  faced  mora 
fearlessly.  In  no  utterance  has  the  logic  of 
those  facts  been  more  clearly  perceived  and 
•tatad.  In  words  whose  force  is  Immeasur- 
ably Increased  by  the  background  of  long 
months  of  forbearance  he  summons  us  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  world  leadership 
and  calls  upon  this  Nation  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  stable  economy  as  the  basis  of 
our  own  well-being  and  as  the  primary  sourca 
of  the  free  world. 

Said  H.  8  T  :  •'The  peoples  of  the  world 
look  to  the  United  States  for  the  leadership 
of  this  great  crusade  for  peace.    We  have  no» 


taken  op  this  task  llgtatly.  and  we  will  not 
lay  It  down.  We  muat  go  raaolutely  forward 
step  by  step,  toward  the  creatkm  of  a  arorM 
In  which  we.  and  all  people  can  live  and 
prosper  in  peace."  That  conclusion  of  the 
biatorte  spaech  is  strong  meat  for  strong  men 
and  women.  It  means  the  utmost  coopera- 
tion with  the  nations  whose  leaders  have  not 
cut  off  communications,  and  have  not  built 
barriers  of  suspicion  between  their  people 
atKl  the  outside  world. 

It  is  this  cooperation  that  will  show  that  a 
government  or  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  is  capable  of  asserting  and 
maintaining  at  any  coat  those  rights  without 
which  natloTuUity  becomes  a  byword  and  a 
sham:  those  rights  for  which  Capt.  Harry 
S.  TVuman.  A.  E.  F.,  fought  so  gallantly  in 
1917  and  1918.  and  our  GI's  In  the  last  war. 

A  solemn  time  this  is  in  our  history. 

We  must  listen  to  the  trumjjet  call  of  duty. 

The  Nation  now,  men  and  women,  must 
stand  behiiKl  their  chosen  chieftain,  the 
custodian  of  democracy,  our  President  Tru- 
man. 

Tbun  we  most  labor  for  the  rights  of  men, 
for  a  free  citiaenship.  for  a  free  world. 

The  President  stmunoned  us  from  my  be- 
loved Chicago  (and  I  am  always  proud  to  say: 
Chicago  Is  my  home  town)  to  set  the  final 
seal  upon  our  national  unity. 

It  sximmoiu  us — the  daring  dreams  of  the 
men  and  women  who  died  for  the  men  and 
women. 

It  summons  us — the  daring  dream  of  the 
dead,  the  voioe  of  the  llTlng.  the  voice  of  our 
paople  yet  to  be. 

This  column  belleTea  that  for  what  he  has 
done,  for  what  he  has  not  done,  for  what  he 
Is  Inducing  this  Nation  to  do.  President  Tru- 
man deserves  and  will  get  tbe  cooperation  aa 
our  great  spokesman  for  liberty,  freedom, 
happiness,  and  peaea. 


International  FrcUratioD  of  Free  Journal- 
ists of  Ccatral  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
Baltic  and  Balkan  G>antri«s 
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or 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  summary  of  a  communi- 
cation to  the  United  Nations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom  of  information  and  press, 
by  Zygmunt  Nagorski.  Jr.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  article  and  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress: 

The  federation  was  bom  last  year  In  Paris. 
It  is  compoecd  of  writers,  editors,  newspaper- 
men of  all  denominations,  nationalities  and 
political  creeds  who  have  one  goal  In  com- 
mon. This  goal  Is  tbe  restoration  at  loat 
needcima  In  their  native  countries.  Foim. 
Czechs.  Slovaks.  R'jmanlans.  Hungarians, 
citizens  of  Baltic  States.  TugoelaTs  as  well 
as  Ukrainians  and  White  Ruthenians  living 
in  the  West  are  members  of  the  federation. 
This  is  the  only  i»ofess:onal  body  of  that 
kind.  If  not  mentioning  vartoos  trade  tmtana. 
which,  also  suppreesed  by  tbe  wimmunlat 
regimes,  seek  reestabll sh ment  of  their  ranks 
In  exile. 

Freedom  of  the  preaa  and  of  Information  Is 
tha  main  interest  to  all  those  grouped 
wtthln  tba  federation.  This  freedom  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  all  the  iron-ctutatn  cotm- 


trlea.      Ho  one  defends  tt,  no  one  abroad 
aecfBS  to  be  able  to  defend  It.    Ai 
tkm  to  the  United  Nations,  tnlwnKtad 
a  sharp  opposition  of   tbe  Sovlat 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  fartngbag 
again  this  sad  matter  into  tbe  daylig^. 

Russia  moTlng  westward  brought  arlth  her- 
self this  new  conception  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  Soviet  constitution  in  Its  article 
125  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press  and  of  the  aaaemMy.  But  this-  freedom 
is  aetuied — and  I  quote — "by  placing  at  tbe 
dlfpnaal  of  tbe  working  peofde  and  tbehr  or- 
ganlzattons  printing  shops.  sqppUes  ot  paper. 
pnibltc  buildings,  tbe  streets,  means  of  com- 
munication and  other  material  requisites  for 
the  exercise  of  those  rights.**  That  gives  a 
full  control  of  all  the  preas  and  information 
to  the  state,  and  state  la  Baaala  Is  tbe  Com- 
munist Party.  The  most  tofhiential  papers 
which  are  published  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
'Tzwleatla."  a  state  paper.  "Pravda,"  party 
pmper,  "Krasnaya  Zvazda"  edited  by  tbe  Peo- 
pHes  Commissariat  for  War,  "Robochaya  Moak- 
va."  the  oOdal  organ  of  the  Moacow  soviet, 
"Krestyanskaya  Gazeta"  and  "Komaomotak- 
aya  Pravda,"  all  party  papers.  Tbey  aerre  as 
main  source  of  Information  for  prorincial 
papers  and  the  dally  newt  broadcaats  by  the 
oOcial  press  agency  Taaa  complete  the  pic- 
ture for  any  paper  anywhere  In  Russia. 

It  is  natural  therefore  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  a  uniformed  press  and  controlled 
public  opinion  has  been  Introduced  where- 
ever  Russia  expanded.  In  today's  Poland, 
governed  by  a  small  Oommtrntet  minority 
against  the  will  of  her  people,  the  state  Is 
the  sole  owner  of  all  printing  establish- 
ments. They  have  been  natlonalteed  and 
are  operated  either  by  the  government  or 
have  been  lent  by  the  goTemment  to  politi- 
cal parties  suppciting  tbe  regime  or  organl- 
catkms  controlled  by  Communists.  Last 
*  ytar  tbe  state  took  over  flva  ladepexMlettt 
Catbolic  printing  preaaes  working  for  Oatbo- 
lic  papers.  The  state  has  also  foil  power 
In  the  distribution  of  papers.  A  cooperative, 
called  the  Reader,  has  the  sole  right  of  dls- 
trtbtrtlon  all  ever  the  country.  No  paper 
can  be  sold  without  the  assistance  of  tJbia 
body.  This  is  state-owned  and  run  by  mem- 
bera  ot  tbe  Oommtmlst  Party. 

The  same  oontrol  is  exectited  In  the  allo- 
cation of  newsprint.  The  central  oOce  for 
the  control  ot  press  and  entertainment  sees 
t^  it  that  the  only  Testige  of  independent 
press  in  Poland— which  is  the  Catholic 
preaa — gets  t>arely  enough  newsprint  to 
aerre  regular  subscribers. 

Moreover,  the  state  has  In  its  hands  the 
monopoly  ot  information;  with  news  sup- 
plied by  Reutcr.  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  and  other  agencies  completely  barred. 
the  Polish  press  has  to  rely  only  on  two 
agencies,  the  Russian  Tass  and  the  Polish 
Press  Agency,  an  official  organ  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. To  complete  the  entire  ring  a  govem- 
ment-controUed  organization  of  Journalists 
has  been  esUbllsbed.  directed  by  tbe  Ministry 
ot  Informatkai.  which  also  baa  a  special 
section  dealing  with  tbe  actlTttiea  at  news- 
paper editors. 

With  all  that  In  mind  one  cannot  wonder 
the  kind  of  Information  the  controlled  press 
in  Poland  gives  its  reados.  A  Communist 
periodical  called  Pra^rftJ  recently  tntrodticed 
a  page  called  Who  is  Wbo  In  America.  And 
here  I  qtiote  one  paragraph  from  this  page: 

"Senator .  Member  of  the  United  States 

Senate  where  each  of  the  48  States  bas  two 
representatives.  Senate  is  eren  more  reac- 
tionary than  the  lower  Cbamber.  Tha  only 
exception  \s  Senator  OiJ3*  Tatxxa.  a  nominee 
of  the  ProgieaslTe  Party  to  tbe  ofBce  of  Vice 
President,  aenatora  lattiy  are  busy  trying 
to  get  an  Increase  of  their  salartea." 

Similar  lines  w»e  introduced  Into  Ttnt>- 
slaria.  Btimania,  Hungary,  and  other  cotm- 
trles.    Over  130  papers  are  puUlsbad  in  to- 


day's TUgodavIa  aiid  not  a  rfngla  one  with  a 
breath  ot  opposttkia.  Tba  only  two  inda- 
pendent  papas  Derootrstta.  edited  by  Milan 
Grol,  and  RepabUca,  were  both  suppiiasad. 
The  reason  given  was  that  the  freedom  ot  tba 
preas  does  not  apply  to  all — tn  plain  ararda 
to  anyosM  hokltng  different  viaws  fmn  tboae 
of  tba  Oommimist  Party. 

Sonnaltil,  a  liberal  toauaaiam  paper,  ceased 
publication  last  year,  innllns  liberal  paper. 
VUtoruI,  has  been  cloaed  for  prlntiiig  within 
a  report  of  an  oOdal  reception  tbe  tnltlala 
and  titles  of  British  ofllcers  present.  It  was 
asserted  that  tbe  letters  K.  C.  B.  ot  K.  C.  N.  G. 
must  for  ontaln  contain  code  messages.  A 
similar  fate  met  Zomlca.  tbe  okleat  Bul- 
garian paper,  Zname.  a  democratic  sbeet,  and 
Svobodne  Narod.  the  organ  of  tba  Bulgarlaa 
Soclalisu.  After  the  Cascboslovak  eoiq>  d* 
etat.  such  Internationally  knoam  pubUcatlana 
like  Narodni  Politlka  and  Narodnl  Usty  dla- 
appeaied.  with  aoo  jotirnalists  and  writers 
oiisted  from  their  poets  and  most  of  them 
fleeing  the  country.  The  nationalization  ot 
all  publishing  channels  was  Immediately  in- 
troduced. The  three  Baltic  states,  oBctally 
annexed  by  Russia,  used  to  have  before  tba 
war  a  very  fine  demoeratte  press.  In  Latvia 
alone  about  300  daiMcs  and  magazines  were 
publLabed.  80  percent  of  them  in  Latvian.  11 
percent  In  Runlan  and  the  rest  in  different 
languages.  Today  Latvia  has  87  papers, 
all  communist,  with  99  of  them  publlabed 
In  Latvian  and  48  in  Riissian. 

The  purpoae  of  thu  communication  Is  to 
call  upon  tbe  subconunlasion  of  freedom  of 
information  and  the  press  to  see  to  It  that 
this  freedom  is  enforced  not  only  on  paper 
but  also  in  life.  If  the  United  Nations  will 
be  unwilling  or  unable  to  face  the  unpleasant 
but  Imperative  fek.  ot  seeking  to  reestablisb 
the  lost  human  freedoms  tn  the  countries 
ufctiuu  by  tbe  Soriet  Union,  tbe  same  United 
would  give  a  mortal  blow  to  its 
among  the  people  of  all  nations.  It 
win  alao  testify  by  its  InabUlty  its  unpre- 
paredneas  for  the  work  for  which  it  has  been 
created. 


VaBey  of  tkc  Daimeil 
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Tuesday,  July  2$.  1943 

ifr.  I.EMKK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
in  my  remarks  another  article  entitled 
"Valley  of  the  Ehunmed,"  by  Bigelow 
NeaL  To  say  the  least,  these  articles 
are  startling  and  thought-provoking. 
Our  sense  of  justice  is  shocked.  I  am 
sntKfied  that  these  articles  will  have  far- 
reaching  res'olts.  Bigelow  Neal  has 
raised  the  iron  curtain.  He  has  turned 
the  spotlight  on  the  negotiators  and  the 
R3al  Estate  Division  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers Corps.  From  now  on  there  will 
be  less  coercion,  less  threats  and  mere 
honesty  in  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  articles  win 
have  a  wholesome  eflect  throughout  the 
Nation  and  that  in  the  future  the  in- 
nocent Tictims  of  land  acquisition  arill 
l>e  treated  more  fairly.  I  am  sure  that 
Congress  wflU  in  the  end  take  appropriate 
steps  to  stop  the  reenactment  of  the  In- 
justice that  has  taken  place  in  the  Valley 
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of  the  Dammed.    Here  follows  Blgelow 
NoU's  article: 

TAixrr  or  thb  ckAMMZo 
(By   Btcelow    Ne«]> 
To  the  Com§rma  of  th*  Vni.ed  StatM: 

Knowlnc  tlist  UUs  document  app«*n  with 
•cm*  reculmrJty  on  your  desks  and  iMnAaf 
ttiat  I  alrMMty  bav*  a  con»ldcr«t>te  aVdlMM* 
among  you.  I  am  attempting  this  rather  in- 
formal method  of  placing  the  cauae  ot  per- 
haps mors  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
anMMfi.  and  chtluren  before  you. 

Out  hart  In  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  a 
giwt  and  truly  horrible  Injxistlce  U  dally 
btlnc  p«rp«trat«d  In  yotir  nam*  Nor  U  It 
confined  to  us  alon*  lor.  In  almost  every 
Mat*  In  the  Dnlon  whsrc  public  works  ars 
111  pragrcea.  people  are  being  torn  from  their 
bones  acd  cast  out  to  make  a  new  begummg 
wtth  DO  tbot^ht  of  ths  "imt  and  fair"  Mm- 
ptiMatton  which  was  promised  us  by  you.  th* 
Ooncrsss  of  ths  United  SUtes. 

rtum  this  oomes  no«  only  human  suffering 
but  aiao  a  lowering  of  ths  standards  of  clti- 
at^hlp.  My  neighbors  have  been  taught  to 
bslU^e  in  ths  grcAtneas.  In  the  Justice.  In  the 
humanity  of  owr  Oo»«mment.  When  they 
iMm  that  agenU  of  that  Ocvemment  are 
j)^|lT*«»^  of  cruelty.  ln]\istlc«.  and  decslt  and 
tttMt  ths  flag  of  your  country  »ud  mlns  ttics 
high  over  an  organisation  devoted  to  these 
barttarous  thmgs.  instead  of  things  that  ars 
food,  they  lose  faith  in  lU  Government. 
And  that  loss  of  faith  will  be  passed  on  to 
tbstr  children  and  on  down  for  many  gen- 
•rations.  creating  a  malignant  sore  In  the 
^wrj  heart  of  our  country. 

While  It  may  become  calcified  in  time,  yet 
it  will  always  be  there  ready  to  break  open 
and  run  afresh,  discharging  the  ser\im  uf 
hrt*  and  dutrtist. 

A  year  and  a  hMli  ago.  when  I  saw  my 
atighbors  being  driven  from  their  homes  one 
after  another  by  fear  of  their  own  Oovem- 
tmtnt,  I  decided  to  turn  in  my  tracks  and 
flght.  I  was  absoltrtely  alone.  Those  who 
should  have  been  beside  me  were  either 
frightened  out  of  their  wiu  or  were  afraid 
that  somethmg  I  might  do  or  say  would  en- 
danger the  building  of  the  Garrls«in  Dam 
Tba  only  aUy  I  had  on  ths  'ace  of  the  earth 
was  tb*  conadotisness  that  I  was  In  the  right 
wid  fslth  In  the  same  Government. 

After  a  few  months  I  found  one  friend 
In  the  editor  at  thU  paper.  Mr  Herbert  Ciff- 
lUs  of  Garrison.  N.  E>ak.  Without  hu  loyal 
support  I  eooldnt  have  gotten  even  as  far 
as  I  have.  Both  of  us  have  been  constantly 
reminded  of  Leaveusrorth.  AtlanU.  Alcatras. 
and  an  excsMUngly  fiery  hell.  Ws  have  gone 
ahead  on  ths  tbaory  that  we  were  not  fighting 
our  Government  but  only  a  cancarous  growth 
that  has  grown  within  It.  Ws  oC«r  no  ob- 
jection to  the  building  of  the  dam  or  to 
the  condemnattoo  of  our  lands.  Indeed  we 
arc  In  full  favor  oi  both.  What  we  fight  U 
a  land-acqtilaltlon  policy  bom  of  iniquity,  a 
cruel  thing  that  has  ccms  to  take  the  placs 
ot  Justice. 

The  Real  Bstats  Olvlalon  of  the  Army  Kn- 
glnssr  Corps  would  have  me  believe  I  am 
t<npauiotlc.  a  chlselsr  and  a  poor  citizen. 
It  bM  bssn  hiatad  that  I  am  in  leagua  with 
stibestslvs  organlHtlans.  out  to  overthrow 
the  Status  of  Liberty. 

I  am  not  a  Communist.  I  never  was  a 
Communist  or  any  part  of  a  Communist.  As 
far  as  I  know  I  havs  no  frlsnds  who  are 
CommunUU.  I  know  many  fine  people  who 
as  SoclalUu  are.  I  believe,  guilty  of  idsal- 
Utlc  and  wishful  thinking.  I  Lold  them  as 
men  of  good  intent  but  I  sm  not  of  them. 
I  have,  in  tlmss  of  war  or  threatened  war. 
sworn  allegunc*  to  ths  Oovonunsnt  of  and 
th*  Constitution  of  tb*  United  States  on 
thr*s  occasions.  All  thr*«  oatiis  ars  still  in 
•Sect. 

I  has*  Uvsd  her*  In  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
souri for  M  years.  Alwsys  I  havs  lived  on  a 
farm  I  have  b**n  a  prufeswlonal  writer— of 
f*w  part* — lor  a  qtuu^er  of  a  century.     In 


this  document  I  elect  to  consider  myself  un- 
der oath.  I  may  have  made  mistakes  but 
no  word  I  have  written  on  this  subject  U 
knowingly  untrue. 

The  Real  BsUte  Division  of  the  Army  En- 
gineer Corps  came  among  us.  We  trusted 
them.  They  appraised  our  lands  but  they 
refused  to  tell  us  tbe  amounU  of  the  ap- 
pralaals.  Then  we  could  no  longer  trust 
them. 

They  sent  men  among  us  whom  they  called 
negotiators.     These  men  offered  us  amounts, 
a  thousand  or  more  dollars  below  their  own 
appraised  valuation.     Then  they  used  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  frlghUn  us  into 
acceptance      They    threatened    some    of    us 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  If  we 
were    uneducated,    the    threat    went    home 
to  cauas  fear.    They  attempted,  in  some  cases, 
to  shake  our  faith  In  our  own  cotuts.    They 
said  that  if  we  didn't  accept  their  offers,  we 
would  be  driven  with  our  famllle*  out  Into 
the  anow.     They  told  ua  that.  If  we  dldnt 
sell  to  them  for  a  song,  we  were  unpatriotic, 
that  we  would  be  branded  forever  as  chisel - 
ers.    They  said  If  we  didn't  accept  their  offer, 
the  Government  would  condemn  our  lands 
and  we  might  receive  even  less  than   they 
offered.    They  never  told  us  our  rights  under 
the  Isw — not  in  a  single  case  of  which  I  have 
ever  heard      They  told  us  that.  If  we  went 
into  United  SUtes  dUtrlct  court  and  asked 
to  have  our  cases  arbitrated— as  you  of  the 
Congress  so  wisely  provided— we  were  fight- 
ing our  own  Government,  more  than   that, 
were    fighting   our    Government    In    a   court 
owned  by  that  Government  and  thus  they 
caused  many  of  us  to  feel  that  we  stood  no 
chance,   that   all   the   power   of   the   United 
States  was  against  us.  that  we  had  no  rights 
and  no  friends  whatever. 

If  you  care  to  read  the  sordid  details,  they 
are  either  on  your  deslu  now  or  will  be  when 
I  am  through,  provided  you  do  not  withdraw 
tbe  permission  for  their  publication  that 
you  have  so  kindly  given. 

Now  there  are  many  things  of  sentiment 
for  which  we  do  not  ask  pay.  You  can  never 
pay  us  for  the  memories  of  our  children  play- 
ing under  the  trees,  you  can  never  pay  us 
severance  damages  for  the  loss  of  so  much 
that  we  loved  so  well.  You  can  never  pay 
us  for  years  and  years  of  labor,  the  results  of 
which  are  invisible  cords  tying  us  to  the 
past.  You  can  never  pay  us  for  the  dreams 
which  never  came  true. 

But  you  could  legislate  prosperity  for 
countless  thousands  through  the  building  of 
thee*  dams  and  we  cannot  understand  why 
w*  who  must  !oee  our  homes  should  be  asked 
to  sacrifice  more  than  is  necessary.  It  Is  my 
appsal  to  you.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  you  Investigate  what  I  have  writ- 
ten and  find  If  It  U  true.  And.  If  It  U.  I  ask 
you  in  the  name  of  all  these  people  that  you 
wipe  out  all  that  has  been  done,  appoint  a 
Just  and  fair  commission  to  fully  compen- 
sate, relocate,  and  rehabilitate  every  man 
■wwmg  us  Who  must  sacrifice  his  home  that 
prosperity  may  coom  to  others  and  then  to 
see  to  It  that.  In  all  the  years  to  come,  no 
public  work  shall  be  undertaken  without  first 
providing  for  the  real  rehabilitation  of  the 
man  who  must  give  the  land. 

When  a  negotiator  for  the  Real  Estate  Divl- 
wUm  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  came  to  see 
me.  he  carried  a  document  he  called  an 
option. 

This  option — Insofar  aa  I  was  concerned — 
might  aa  well  have  been  a  deed.  Once  It 
was  signed.  I  was  a  gone  gooae. 

But.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Real  Es- 
tate Dlvlalon.  the  optkm  had  certain  quaint 
advantages.  With  It  and  my  slgnsture  In 
their  poeeeealon,  they  could  sit  back  and  do 
nothing  at  all  for  a  long  period  or  they  could 
ooiae  back  to  me.  at  will,  and  announce  that 
•oiBfSbody  had  decided  they  couldn't  give  me 
that  much 

If  I  remember  correctly.  I  read  about  three 
paragraphs  out  of  enough  words  to  build  a 


young  novel  and  handed  It  back  to  the  ne- 
gotiator. And  about  that  time  some  thing* 
occurred  to  me. 

Why  a  negotiator?  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  hsd  full  powers  to  take 
my  land.  Why  not  take  It?  Why  this  ne- 
gotiating? Why  this  dickering  and  bicker- 
ing? Why  not  have  some  sort  of  a  commis- 
sion appraise  my  land  and  then  tear  off  the 
last  aheet  of  their  findings — exactly  as  an 
assessor  doee:  hand  It  to  me  and  say.  "There 
Is  the  appraised  valuation  of  your  land.  If 
you  don't  like  It.  you  have  a  statutory  right 
to  have  the  United  States  dUtrlct  court 
arbitrate  your  claims." 

Wouldn't  thst  have  been  a  much  simpler 
and  much  nicer  way?  Wouldn't  that  have 
left  a  cleaner  taste  in  my  mouth?  And 
wouldn't  you.  In  whose  name  this  was  being 
done,  have  had  a  better  opinion  of  yourself? 
But  no.  Here  was  a  man  who  called  him- 
self a  "negotiator.'"  coming  to  me  with  all 
the  power  of  the  United  States  behind  him. 
armed  with  the  support  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  even  the  Army — If  he  needed 
Its  help.  And  what  was  he  there  for?  I 
decided  he  was  there  to  pit  his  brains  against 
mine.  In  some  way.  maybe  through  fiaitery. 
maybe  through  fear,  to  buy  my  land  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure  and  making  his  open- 
ing offer  even  lower  than  the  appraised  val- 
uation. Think  of  that!  Knowing  that  my 
home  had  been  appraised  by  a  proper  gov- 
ernmental agency  at  17,000,  he  offered,  and 
tried  by  every  means  In  his  power,  to  get 
me  to  sell  It  for  $«,000 

Well.  I've  told  you  about  that  already.  No 
use  rethreshlng  that  straw  here.  But  I  did 
some  more  thinking.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
he  had  no  power  to  put  me  off  my  land 
whether  I  signed  that  option  or  not.  He 
spoke  freely  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
but  I  knew  that  the  Depiu-tment  of  Justice 
had  no  more  power  to  drive  me  out  of  my 
home  than  be  did.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice might  start  legal  proceedings  to  that 
end  but  right  In  the  middle  there  was  a 
hurdle,  and  a  high  hurdle  at  that.  They 
would  have  to  go  through  the  United  States 
district  court  to  get  an  order  evicting  me. 
And  that  court  belonged  to  you  and  to  me. 
not  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  not 
to  the  Real  Estate  Division  of  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps.  That  court  was  put  there 
by  us  to  protect  both  the  Government  and 
every  single  one  of  Its  citizens.  That  court 
was  meant  to  defend  the  right  and  not  to 
chase  people  over  the  hills.  Putting  full 
confidence  In  that  court.  I  had  no  fear  what- 
ever of  the  negotiator.  I  told  him  so.  He 
had  pitted  his  brains  against  mine  and  he — 
had  lost.  Not  because  ^  was  the  smarter  man 
but  because  I  had  faith. 

For  months  nothing  happened.  I  got  the 
Idea  that  mayt>e  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  forgotten  me  But  It  seemed  they  had 
better  memories.  So  one  day  ccmes  a  cheer- 
ful son  of  the  old  sod.  the  Deputy  United 
States  marshal.  He  carried  more  papers. 
He  carried  so  many  papers  that  I  couldn't 
have  read  them  If  I'd  kept  at  It  ever  since. 
He  carried  so  many  papers  that  he  couldn't 
remember  If  he'd  left  all  of  them  or  Just 
half  of  them  and  pretty  soon  comes  his 
plaintive  call  over  the  horizon  for  me  to  admit 
I'd  been  served  with  all  of  them.  I  dldnt 
know  whether  I  had  or  not  but  I  admitted 
It.  Why  make  him  unhappy  over  two  or 
three  bushels  of  words? 

But  now  the  plot  had  thickened.  I  had 
15  days  to  get  an  answer  Into  the  United 
SUtes  dUtrlct  court.  So  I  sent  the  date  and 
the  number  of  my  summons  to  my  attorney. 
He  did  the  rest.  And  then  there  was  a  delay 
of— I  believe  It  was  a  lot  over  a  year  before 
the  court  had  time  to  hear  my  case. 

And  from  thos*  who  have  been  told  that 
they  might  have  something  to  fear  from  the 
unquestioned  power  of  the  United  Sutea 
district  court,  let  me  say  again,  you  have 
nothing  whatever  to  fear.  Before  that  court, 
the    Department    of    Justice    and    the    Real 
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tttate  Dlvlalon  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps, 
both  put  together,  are  not  one  bit  bigger 
than  you  arc.  And  it  won't  tip  the  scales 
against  you  If  they  throw  In  the  Army  Engi- 
neer Corp*. 

And  as  for  the  threat  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Jiistice,  that's 
unadulterated  hooey.  The  United  SUtea 
district  attorney  reprcaenu  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He's  there  to  see  that  you  don't 
ask  an  unreaaonable  sum  for  your  home 
but  In  doing  his  duty  he  won't  forget  that 
he  is.  first,  a  gentleman.  And  If  any  of  you 
have  been  told  that  he  might — Just  might — 
drag  in  some  figtires  from  your  income-tax 
return,  forget  that,  too.  I  say  again,  he's  a 
gentleman. 

Well — a  Jury  listened  to  my  side  and  then 
they  saw  that  I  needed  some  money  so  they 
gave  me  a  sum  which  added  up  to  »4.500 
above  the  first  offer  the  Real  Estate  Division 
tried  too  hard  to  get  me  to  Uke.  And  that's 
the  same  way  they  treated  every  one  of  my 
neighbor*.  Andrew/  Welsh  made  a  clean 
get -a- way  from  that  court  room  with  •9.000 
Some  got  as  high  as  nearly  $20,000.  All  of 
which  reminds  me  that  Ushzx  L.  Bu«d:ck 
made  a  speech  last  fall  In  which  he  told 
everybody  not  to  sign  those  options.  All  I 
know  is  that  those  of  us  who  didn't  »re 
many,  many  thousands  of  dollars  ahead  of 
those  who  did.  And  anyway  there's  no  nego- 
tiator trotting  around  the  country  who  can 
brag  that  he's  any  smarter  than  I  am  and 
that's  what  he  most  certainly  would  be  doing 
If  he'd  gotten  away  with  any  of  my  Ink.  Be- 
cause that's  exactly  what  he  was  there  for — 
to  buy  my  land  cheaper  than  he  could  get 
it  in  any  other  way.  Any  time  I  sign  an 
option,  he's  the  winner  and  Tm  the  loser — 
or — he  wouldn't  ask  me  to  sign  it. 

Before  I  go  on  next  week  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  rental  program  of  the  real 
esute  division,  a  policy  which  reaHy  makes 
people  take  to  them  thai  hills,  I  should  like 
to  dlsctiss  some  of  the  fundamenuls  un- 
dvlrlng  the  buUdtng  of  the  Garrison  Dam. 
Disregarding  the  possible  correct  order. 
let's  begtn  with  the  Red  River  Valley  In 
general  and  Fargo  In  particular  I  chose 
Fargo  because  I  lived  there  for  some  years, 
have  many  friends  there  now  and  I  would, 
had  I  the  power,  send  nothing  but  good  its 
way. 

Fargo  Is  short  of  water.  There  is  a  com- 
mon saying  among  tta  peoftle  that,  given 
water  enough,  the  dty  would  double  Its 
population  In  15  or  ao  years.  For  that  rea- 
son Faigo  looks  with  longing  eye*  toward 
the  lOasourl.  Naturally  It  wants  the  dam. 
Whether  this  Is  wishful  thinking  or  not  Is 
no  part  of  my  story.  The  fact  Is  that  Fargo 
and  the  whole  Red  River  Valley  expect  to 
profit  greatly  by  the  building  of  the  dam. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul?  Yes,  they  also 
expect  to  profit  through  a  greater  and  more 
prosperous  market  for  the  things  they  man- 
ufacture and  sell  or  resell. 

De\-lls  L.^e  hopes  to  get  a  refill  from  the 
dam.  thus  putting  a  gigantic  stunmer  resort 
m  the  north-central  part  oC  the  State.  I 
b*U*ve  that*  a  worthy  objective.  Even 
though  It  Involved  considerable  sacrifice  for 
those  people,  demanding  both  the  water  and 
the  power  farther  west.  I  t>elleTe  Devils  Lake 
should  be  filled  and  kept  fUled  with  fresh 
water.  And  ahen  it  to.  property  values  of 
the  city  of  Denis  Lake  will  be  far  higher 
than  they  are  today  and  a  greater  prosper- 
ity will  come  to  ail. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  every  section 
of  the  SUie  dreams  of  great  prosperity  to 
come  through  the  dam  or  the  Pick-S:oan 
plan  when  in  full  operation. 

Now  as  w*  go  down  the  Mlaeourl.  we 
find  other  hopes  and  other  dreams  of  greater 
pro«perlty  to  come  from  the  balidlng  of 
thte  dam.  To  them  it  Is  irrtgauon,  river 
tralBc.  power  and  flood  oontroL  It  aaeaDS — 
to  them— that  countleas  thousand*  of  fami- 
lies can  buUd  permanent  homes  along  the 


MUsottrl    and    Mississippi    without    fear    (rf 
floods. 

Thus  we  find  litersUy  mil  lions  of  peopkt 
who  expect — in  a  greater  or  leaser  degree — 
to  grow  rich  from  the  building  of  this  dam. 
All  right.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  If 
the  necessary  sacrifice  of  a  few  can  brtng 
prosperity  to  so  many,  then  It  means  that 
the  few  must  make  that  necesssry  aacrlfloc. 

But  now  listen,  if  you  expect  to  make  so 
much,  why.  instead  of  sending  among  us 
men  to  frighten  us  Into  selling  our  homes 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  with  no  regard 
whatever  for  our  future,  why  dont  you  come 
among  us  as  neighbors,  as  friends  or  even 
as  brothers  and  Uke  us  by  the  haiMl  and 
say  something  like  "We're  sorry,  feller*, 
that  we  gotta  route  you  out,  and  t)ecause  we 
can't  help  It  we're  going  to  lead  you  over 
the  hill  here  to  a  new  home,  maybe  even  a 
little  better  than  the  one  you've  got  now 
and  we're  going  to  see  that  all  your  expenses 
of  nK>vlng  are  paid  so  that  vrhen  you  are 
settled  In  your  new  homes  you  can  go  right 
on  from  where  you  left  off  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  cent"? 

Am  I  overldeallatic?  Am  I  over»entlment*l 
in  asking  this  of  you  In  the  name  of  the 
men.  women,  and  children  vrbo  mtist  suffer 
that  you  may  prosper  so  much?  Or  do  some 
of  you  agree  with  me  that  there  shcmld  be 
no  room  In  a  transaction  like  this  for  cruelty? 
Think  It  over. 

And  think  this  OTer.  too.  The  dollars  they 
gave  tis  few  our  land  were  worth  only  about 
45  cents  each.  In  short,  our  lands  aiKl  prop- 
erty were  appraised  at  half  their  actual  re- 
idacement  value  and  then  paid  for  with 
dollars  worth  less  than  50  cents. 


At  Wkat  SkMl4  a  Far*  BiU  An? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vxbmclmt 
IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Tuesday,  August  2  (legisUUive  da^  of 
Thursday.  Juiu  2),  1949 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jwinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rjecoko  an  editorial 
entiUed  "At  What  Should  a  Farm  BUI 
Aim?**  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  August  1.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooba, 
as  follows: 

ST  wWiiT  saon^  s  fakm  bux  Anrr 

The  Senate  now  has  an  (^portunlty  to 
write  a  good  farm  bill.  It  must  write  It  In 
not  the  easiest  of  econcnalc  and  political 
atmospheres.  So  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  the  product  falls  short  of  the  ideal.  Bat 
we  shall  be  disappointed  Indaed  if  the  Sen- 
ate falls  to  Improve  on  the  House  measure. 

There  seems  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
supports  to  agriculture  will  be  continued. 
It  appears  equallr  realistic  to  expect  that 
the  methods  finally  chosen  will  turn  out  to 
be  some  oompromlses  and  adaptatkms  based 
upon  all  of  the  three  plans  tnged  upon  Ooa- 
gress — the  Hope  <  which  the  BouM  woold 
contmoe>,  the  Aiken  <wblch  the  Boose 
would  repeal),  and  the  Brannan  (which  the 
House  VKMild  reject). 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  however,  while  the  Sen- 
ate bill  1*  in  the  wf  ^"t-  tt  might  be  helpful 
to  back  oC  froaa  the  details  and  to  aak  what 
a  farm  bUl  ought  to  aim  at. 

Fkst.  as  we  aae  It.  It  oaght  to  stateUlee 
the  violent  up*  and  downs  of  f*nn  ineocne 
In  relation  to  the  Income  of  the  test  td  the 


Katlon.    This  Is  basic.    How  that  stabfltatng 
is  done  1&  a  matter  of  method. 

i.  in  our  view,  whatever  method  is 
should  be  designed  to  forestall 
WMteful  surprinaes.  Tbe  rest  at  the  Ifstlon 
flboold  not  l>e  called  on  to  buy  unneeded  and 
nondlsposable  prodticta  nor  to  tinderwrlte 
speculation. 

Third,  as  an  expedient  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  it  behooves  a  people  to  Insure  an 
indispensable  Industry  as  a  socially  Invalu- 
able way  of  life  against  calamity.  An  en- 
deavor to  guarantee  that  Industry  prosperity. 
however,  raises  a  point  of  faimeas  and  naore 
serious  questions  of  how  far  can  such  a 
concept  go  vrlthoot  disaster.  Help  to  get 
farmers  started  on  •  supplementary,  eventu- 
ally self-financing  prepain  at  their  own  Is 
another  matter. 

Fourth,  whatever  method  la  chosen  ought 
not  to  ignore  the  values  of  independence 
and  self-respect.  Whether  a  government 
supports  an  impers3nal  market  or  sends  sub- 
sidy checks  direct  to  quite  personal  farmers 
is  by  no  means  a  distLnctlcm  wiUiotit  a  dif- 
ference— as  generally  unfavorable  farm  re- 
action to  that  feature  of  the  Brannan  plan 
would  indicate. 

ntth.  if  tbe  Nation  insures  iU  farmers 
sgainst  rep^ition  of  past  mass  bankrupt- 
cies, the  farmers  should  be  required  to  as- 
sure the  Nation  that  its  soil  shall  not  go  the 
way  of  China's.  Some  miniminn  soil-con- 
serving practices  should  be  mads  a  condi- 
tion to  eligibility  for  Government  support, 
in  whatever  form  that  support  may  be  given. 

Holding  up  to  these  somewhat  abstract 
bat.  we  believe,  valid  standards  ths  three 
lots  of  grist  which  the  SenaU  mills  will 
we  are  stlU  of  the  opinion  that  the 
of  the  Aiken  approach  should 
prevail. 


HosMw's  Pcwl  HafUr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  msaftSKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  2  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  today  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  entiUed  "Moscow's  Pearl 
Harbor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edl- 
iarial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcorb,  as  follows: 

MOSCOW'S  nan.  wsrana 

While  American  attention  has  been  di- 
verted by  Communist  probleins  in  Europe. 
the  Reds  have  been  making  hay  in  the 
Padflc. 

They  have  c^tened  a  front  which  extends 
all  the  way  from  Korea  sooth  to  Auslralla 
and  east  to  Hawaii. 

Prom  Red  China  Ukey  are  aendiiig  suppUas 
to  rebel  farces  in  Burma  and  Indochina,  and 
f0\»tnr  agents  into  Stem  and  Ualaya  Com- 
\  liold  strategb:  posltlcms  In  the  Indo- 
DspiBhUcan  Bovansnt.  Ttoej  are 
l^^v^T^  the  p*M*iit  zceolt  In  th*  Philippines 
and  labor  dMnrtaaeca  In  J^an. 

In  AtwtraUa.  the  Bed*  are  attMdticg  the 
economy  of  that  oountry  through  a  crippling 
eoal  strike. 

Aury  Bridv**.  the  weat-«oest  antoo  leader. 
Is  ^itm<  a  atoritar  attack  ssainst  HawaU 
froas  his  h— dqiiartTi  in  8sn  Ptoandsoo. 

In  liosoowl*  operation  Hawaii  the  Com- 
munists are  UBtng  a  new  technique.    If  It 
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vorlu.  It  wU)  b«  Mtandad  to  tiM  PhUipptiM* 
•ad  Jftp«n.  U  t«  un4«r*tooa. 

Bdvin  C  Httak*.  A  •crtpp»-How«rd  r«. 
ptrur.  bM  mMit  mi  cm»th» ■  ■pot  tnvettiKa- 
%yfji  oi  th*  IbwaUMi  mltuatton.  and  the  tlrat 
of  (our  atortM  on  bU  findlDgs  U  pubiubad 
today  In  tbU  nawspaper 

Ha  touod  thai  all  of  tba  lalanda'  workera 
M«  batsff  organised  under  ona  big  union— 
tba  old  IWW  idaa  TbU  ia  tba  ao-caUed 
Intamatlonal  Longaboramen'a  and  Wara- 
bouaamena  Union,  whlcb  baa  organlaed 
ablpplnf.  augar.  and  pineapple  worker*.  In 
oadar  to  c(»trcri  Hawalla  tbrae  principal  in- 
dvatrlaa. 

Under  tbe  dlractlOB  fl(  Mr.  Brldgea.  thU 
union  baa  blockadad  tncwalag  and  outga- 
lag  ocean  commerce.  A  ablp  cannot  load 
or  unload  at  an  Hawaiian  port  without  tbia 
■lan'a  content 

Communuta  dominate  tbla  union,  and 
tbroucb  tbe  union  ibey  have  worked  tbelr 
wiay  into  control  of  the  Democratic  Party 
orcuilatlon  In  tbe  lalanda  That  a  tbe  new 
Hoaeow  pattern  for  eooqucat  by  infiltra- 
tion—control  of  ecupomy  and  polltica  by 
ADOilnatlng  uniona  and  political  organlza- 
tlona 

p-irtbar  to  weaken  American  Influence  in 
tbe  lalanda.  tbay  are  fomenting  racial  unreat 
in  tbe  lalancto  Tbu  u  the  dynamite  they 
Mip«ct  to  tranaport  to  tba  PhUlpptnaa  and 
Jfepan— tbe  Aaia  for  AaUtica"  acttntleai  uaed 
with  auch  effect  by  the  JgpaiiMa  ImperlalUU. 
Juat  aa  tbe  Sute  DeputOMnt  lo  long  re- 
garded tbe  Cblnaae  CommunUu  aa  •"boneat. 
agrarian  reformera."  Praaldent  Truman  ha* 
treated  the  HawalUn  altuation  aa  "Juat  an- 
otbar  labor  diapute. "  But  he  would  know 
battar.  if  be  would  review  evidence  whlcb 
itaOacta  tba  true  altuation,  in  tbe  Oovern- 
HMnt'a  own  official  fllea. 

A  congreaalonal  Inveatlgatlon.  with  the 
power  of  iubpena.  la  urgently  needed  In 
HawaU  to  bring  ibl*  underground  attack  Into 
proper  focua.  Now  tbat  tba  CommunUU 
IU9  digging  m  right  at  our  own  back  door,  tba 
problam  can  t  be  Ignored  any  longer.  Tbe 
teeU  Mr  Hetnke  praaanU.  In  tbe  aerlea  be- 
Hi^T^tnj  today,  abow  why  aucb  an  Inquiry 
bnaadad. 


Bif  G«T«iimeBt  Can  Save  Money  bj  Deal- 
iof  With  SmaU-Businesa  Men 

EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•r 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOCTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKa 

Tnuday.  August  2  Ueoislatite  day  of 
I  Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

'  Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President.  It  l.s  my 
•Incere  hope  that  out  of  the  disclosures 
and  inTtWHiTlnnn  connert#>d  with  the 
operations  of  the  so-called  "5  percenters" 
here  In  Washington,  there  may  come 
legislation  and  procurement  practices 
which  wiil  enable  small  business  and  In- 
dustrial establishments  lo  And  an  effec- 
tive way  m  which  to  make  their  producta 
available  to  the  Government. 

To  this  end  I  am  preparing  legislation 
to  be  Introduced  shortly  which  would 
create  a  Federal  clearing  house  here  In 
W*«hlnf Um  from  which  all  entrepreneurs 
would  b«  able  to  secure,  simultaneously, 
complete  Information  concerning  pros- 
pective purchaser  by  the  National  Oov- 
tmment  By  working  with  and  through 
thla  central  Oovernment  agency,  twi- 
HOTimgn  would  be  free  from  any  neeca- 
Mtjr  or  compulsion  for  employing  special 
representatives,  or  agents,  to  Intercede 


In  their  behalf  with  Oovernment  pro- 
curement authorities  or  to  secure  for 
them  the  specincatlow  and  detailed  In- 
formation required  In  order  lo  enter 
their  bids  on  Oovernment  contracts  and 
purchases. 

In  ihls  connection  I  call  attention  to 
an  editorial  published  in  the  South  Bend 
Trlbime.  of  South  Bend.  Ind..  which 
comments  upon  this  proposal,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

couu)  Bz  Brma 
While  hints  of  scandal  In  the  *'5-percenf 
altuation  In  Washington  are  increasing  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  manner  of  Oovernment  contract 
negotiating  and  awarding  practically  In- 
vites abuses.  "Smarf  go-betweens,  per- 
sons 'knowing  the  ropes."  are  and  have  been 
practically  neceaaary  for  private  buslneasmen 
seeking  Oovernment  contracts.  Offlclal 
Waablngton  is  literally  a  maze.  The  situ- 
ation la  accurately  and  briefly  summarized 
by  tbe  Indlanapolla  Star  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  Oovernment  is  the  big- 
gest buaineaa  In  the  world  and  also  the  moat 
tangled  and  confused.  Olant  corporations 
may  know  tbelr  way  through  tbe  red  tape 
Jungle  but  smaller  enterprises  find  they  need 
help  In  learning  what  contracts  are  to  be  let 
and  how  to  get  them.  That  Is  where  the 
5-percenter  enters  the  picture.  He  knows 
the  ropee  or  pretends  to  A  prateful  busl- 
neaaman  then  agraaa  to  give  him  a  commU- 
alon  for  putting  him  In  touch  with  tbe  right 
people  " 

In  other  worda  any  "amaller  enterpriser" 
not  willing  to  deal  with  "5  percenters'  might 
aa  well  be  reconciled  to  lack  of  succeas  in  hia 
efforts  to  get  Government  contracu.  Of 
courae.  aome  operators  in  the  '■5-percent" 
lone  have  specialised  largely  In  pretense. 
They  do  not  have  aa  much  Influence  as  they 
pretend  to  have  but  by  "dropping  names" 
and  aasumlng  authoritative  alra  they  have 
managed  to  convince  some  contract -seekers 
that  tbelr  services  are  declalvely  valuable. 

Senator  Kabl  Mcndt.  South  Dakota  Re- 
publican, baa  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
In  hla  reform  propoaals  growing  out  of  the 
current  "5-percent"  revelatlona.  He  pro- 
poaea  eatabliabment  of  an  official  Federal 
clearing  bouae  to  furnlab  Information  that 
would  help  bualneaamen  to  understand  tbe 
contact  and  contract  altuation  In  Washing- 
ton. Some  "go-l)etween8"  impliedly  would 
be  naeded  If  tbat  were  done  because  moat 
busineaamen  are  not  equipped  to  conduct  all 
contract  negotlatlona  themaelvea  even  when 
the  fundamenUl  Information  -la  available. 
Fur  good  measure  Senator  Munot  prupoaea 
tbat  tbe  solicitors  and  reclplenta  of  financial 
commlaalona  In  the  contract  procedures  l>e 
compelled  to  reijlster  oflJclally  for  congrea- 
alonal  Information.  Profeaslonal  lobbylata 
are  under  staiut^iry  compulsion  now  to  do 
that  Adoption  of  tbe  Mundt  proposals  ap- 
parently would  Improve  tbe  altuation  re- 
aarkably. 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Cumberland  <Md.)  Tlmea  of 
June  6.  1949.  entitled  "New  Seaway  Pro- 
po.-^al." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

NIW  SKA  WAT  FmOPOBAL 

Once  more  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  to  authorize  development  of 
a  aeaway  Unking  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
Atlantic   Ocean    through   the   St.    Lawrence 
River.    It  la  called  a  nonpartisan  proposal, 
and   appears   to   have   new   support   for   an 
old  Idea.     A  good  deal  of  the  recently  ac- 
quired support   for  the  seaway  proposal   is 
credited  to  a  change  of  heart  on  tbe  part  of 
certain  Indtistrlal  and  shipping  Interests  In 
the   Great    Lakes   area.     The   change    is   at- 
tributed  mostly   to   the   discovery   and   im- 
pending development  of  rich  new  iron-ore 
fields  In  Labrador  and  Quebec.     The  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  ore  goes  partly  to  In- 
land  mills  fed  through   Great   Lakes  ports, 
or  almost  entirely  to  mills  supplied  by  At- 
lantic ports,  rests  on  development  of  a  suit- 
able   waterway.     Hindsight    often    discloses 
astigmatic   foresight.     In    the   past    the    St. 
Lawrence  development  project  has  been  op- 
posed by  many  persons  who  feared  new  com- 
petition for  their  little  Industrial   or  com- 
mercial empires.     Now  some  of  them  sud- 
denly see  that  the  same  medium  which  might 
bring  new  competition  would  also  bring  new 
sources  of  supply  and  new  markets  for  them- 
selves.    A  sound  transportation  development 
represents   progress,   and   the   same   Is  true 
of    the    needed    power    development    which 
would  accompany  the  seaway  project.     Prog- 
ress helps  tbe  whole  region  where  It  takes 
place,  and  helpa  everylxxly  who  U  ready  to 
accept  It  and  collaborate  with  It. 


New  Seaway  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

oy  vmMOMT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  2  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr     AIKEN     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


The  LimitatioD  on  Earnings  of  Old-Afe 
Insurance  Recipients  Should  Be  Raised 
Substantially 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr  KEATINO  Mr.  Speaker.  It  now 
appears  unlikely  that  we  will  be  per- 
mitted at  this  session  to  vote  on  much 
neede('  amendments  to  the  social-se- 
curity law.  Many  of  us  have  urged  re- 
peat r^'  ■*-"'*  *'-  <e  t>eneflts  should  be 
subst  ased    and    the    base 

broadened  to  Include  many  not  now  eligi- 
ble. Our  entrentles  have  apparently 
fallen  on  deaf  ears,  even  though  this  step 
can  be  taken  without  any  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  probably  even  without  an 
Increase  In  the  burden  on  either  the  em- 
P  r  the  employees. 

Illy.  If  this  Is  tr  be  the  sorry 
plight  of  this  legislation,  one  step  which 
should  be  taken  prompt'y.  and  which 
aeems  to  have  nearly  unanlmou.s  backing. 
Is  an  Increase  In  the  amount  which  one 
receiving  old-age  Insurance  may  earn  on 
the  outride  without  lasing  Insurance 
beneflts.  The  present  limit  of  $15  a 
month  Is  ridiculous. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Olean.  N  Y., 
Times-Herald  urging  enactment  of  my 
bill  to  permit  these  recipients  to  be  paid 
up  to  $50  a  month  without  sacrificing 
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their  benef\u.  Indeed,  it  t«  lUfgetted 
that  there  perhaps  should  not  be  any 
top  limit  on  this  incentive  toward  more 
productive  and  useful  lives  among  our 
older  cliixens. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OLD-ACS  anjuarrr 

la  connection  with  various  meaeurea  now 
before  Congreaa  whoae  object  U  tbe  Uberali- 
■atlon  of  old-age  penaion  regulations,  it  la 
worthy  of  note  tbat  Repreaeniative  KiKWtTH 
B.  K«ATiKO.  of  Rocbaater.  N.  Y..  has  urged  tbe 
House  Waya  and  Means  Committee  to  grant 
persons  receiving  old-age  insurance  a  cbance 
to  earn  more  on  tbe  side. 

Under  the  present  regulaUons.  of  course, 
penons  65  or  over  are  ineligible  for  old-age 
insurance  If  they  earn  tl5  a  month  or  more. 

Reminding  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  already  he  had  In- 
troduced a  bUl  under  which  tbat  aiS  ceUlng 
would  be  raised  to  $50,  Congressman  Keat- 
ing had  this  to  say: 

"My  study  shows  tbat  this  would  not  coat 
tbe  Government  substantially  more  than  tbe 
amount  It  Is  now  paying. 

'•It  would  gi»e  these  older  people  greater 
latitude  In  suoplementlng  their  Income  from 
ouulde  sources:  and  this  desire  to  conUnue 
their  contribution  to  tbe  country's  economy 
should  not  be  discouraged,  as  is  happening 
under  tbe  present  law." 

The  Rocbester  aolon  added  that  bia  meas- 
ure would  restilt  va  improved  living  stand- 
anls  lor  tbeee  older  people  who  have  worked 
hard  all  tbelr  lives,  paid  into  this  insur- 
ance fund,  and  now  want  to  taper  off.  grad- 
uallv.  from  tbelr  bard-working  days  with- 
out "giving  up  entirely." 

All  of  whlcb  would  aeem  to  be  eminently 
sound. 

But  why  set  any  limit  at  all? 

Why  not  permit  persons  of  65  or  over  to 
receive  tbelr  old-age  paymenU  and  make 
aU  tbey  can  on  tbe  aide  for  tbelr  relatively 
few  remaining  years  of  their  lives? 

What  possible  objection  could  there  be  to 
such  a  course? 


Eff s  ia  a  Cave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


tUMt  the  hnt  ef  the  fear,  tbe  OortnuMBt 
_as  iwHlind  lt0.0004>00  doMB  acgi  tmavatl- 
aUa  for  famUy  uaa.    In  all  o(  IMS.  Um  Oot- 

amnant  bougbt  •6.000.000  down.  In  a  UtUa 
mora  than  4  montba.  the  Oorenimant  has 
deatroyad  far  mora  (raah  aggs  than  It  did  all 
of  last  year. 

There  are  several  remarkable  facta  to  be 
considered  In  this  connection.  Tbe  price  of 
chicken  feed  la  down  26  percent  from  a  year 
ago,  thank*  to  the  big  corn  crop  In  1948  com- 
pared with  tbe  abort  crop  of  1M7.  Also,  bens 
have  been  laying  better,  so  that  with  fewer 
birds  to  feed,  more  eggs  are  produced. 
Finally,  eggs  have  been  aelling  close  to  last 
year's  prices  which  were  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord. Thxis,  the  Government  has  stepped  up 
Its  egg  destroying  operation  in  spite  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poultry 
raisers. 

The  activity  of  the  Government  during 
March  and  April  in  diverting  vast  quantities 
of  eggs  into  the  drying  plants  not  only  made 
for  high  egg  prices  in  these  months,  but 
makes  very  high  egg  prices  certain  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  Eggs  laid  in  March  and 
April  are  best  for  storing  for  the  period  of 
short  production. 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  freah  eggs  last 
year,  the  quantity  going  into  storage  was 
small  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  com- 
mercial stocks  of  eggs  were  the  second  small- 
est on  record.  But  on  May  1  of  this  year, 
there  were  only  a  third  as  many  eggs  In  stor- 
age as  on  the  same  date  In  1948. 

Having  already  spent  $50,000,000  for  eggs 
to  t)e  rendered  unfit  for  table  use.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  indicated  It  will  continue  these 
activities  all  year.  The  excuse  offered  for 
this  waste  Is  that  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try requires  it. 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txu:s4ay.  August  2.  194$ 
Mr    KEATING.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  sorry  story  from  the  Packer,  as  follows: 

BCCS  Df  a  CAVS 

In  a  ca^•e  in  tbe  aide  of  a  hUl  at  Atchtoon. 
Kana.  are  atored  more  than  a  thoiMand  ear- 
loa<te'o(  dried  egga.  The  eggs,  in  barrels 
weighing  from  160  to  200  pounds,  belong  to 
tbe  Government. 

Tbe  officials  in  the  Government  hope  tbat 
aome  uae  u  UI  be  found  tor  the  eggs,  although 
they  have  nothing  definite  in  mind.  All  tbe 
bureaucrats  know  to  that  tbey  bought  a  lot 
ot  eggs  in  powdered  form  in  a  eoloaaal  eSort 
to  Increase  the  price  consumers  have  to  pay 
for  tbem.  Tbe  barreia  are  atored  in  that 
cave  becauae  It  is  (dk«*pw  to  keep  tbem  there 
than  in  comiaercUl  storage  warehouses. 

Tbe  Government's  purchaaee  are  from  big 
produce  dealers  In  the  rural  areas  who  under- 
take to  l)reak  and  dry  egfa  and  deUrer  the 
dried  product  in  barrels  at  ahlpptng  polnta  in 
the  Middle  W*at.  Tbe  ustial  price  is  $1  a«  a 
pound.  FUty  mUllon  dollars  of  Us  money 
has  already  been  spent  by  tbe  Government 
oo  thla  program  tbia  year. 


Factories — or  WPA? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coKNicnccT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  LODGK     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

principal  rea&ons  for  the  serious  unem- 
pJoy-ment  in  the  SUte  of  ConnecUcut 
Is  the  removal  of  plants  from  ConnecU- 
cut to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
financing  of  factories  outside  Connecti- 
cut In  part  with  Connecticut  money. 

In  particular,  the  removal  of  the 
Chance-Vought  Division  of  the  United 
Aircraft  Corp.  from  Stratford  to  Dallas. 
Tex.,  is  causing  great  hanlshlp.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  plant  jdayed  a  rig- 
orous and  significant  part  in  the  war  ef- 
fort, surely  here  is  a  case  where  Federal 
responsibility  is  clear. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  insertiixg  a  most  informative  and 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Bridgeport  Post  on  Jvily  28.  I  am 
also  InserUng  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  regartling  the  enormous 
biu'dens  which  have  been  Imposed  on 
the  enUre  Bridgeport-Stratford-Milford 
community  by  the  removal  of  the 
Chance-Vought  plant.  They  follow: 
racToaixs — o«  w»At 

calling  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  to  tbe 
jear  ending  Juna  SO,  1M8,  tbe  etUaHii  and 
Industries  of  tbe  State  of  Connecticut  paid 
toto    tbe    Federal    Tteaatiry    approaimately 


•aMiOOOjOOO  and  that  during  thto  Mm*  pe- 
rtod  tbH  Mate  leeeleed  back  to  r*dfX 
graata  a  ttttta  over  gW.OOO.OOO,  or  iM  than 
t  cenu  on  the  dollar,  Chairman  Clarence  F. 
Baldwin  of  the  State  Bepubllcan  Party  loJd 
an  audience  to  BMt  Hiren  the  other  night 
that  the  money  thiu  drained  out  of  Con- 
necticut has  been  apent  in  part  to  buUd  air- 
fields, factories,  and  todtiatrlal  sites  to  other 
parte  of  tbe  cotintry.  which  factlltlea  are  now 
being  t»ed  aa  bait  to  tempt  Connecticut  in- 
dustry to  move  out  of  this  State. 

"Connecticut  haa  t)een  forced  to  pay  an 
xmfalr,  burdenaome  ahare  of  the  cost  of 
building  factories  m  other  States  at  Federal 
expense."  Mr.  Baldwin  said. 

"It  Is  the  Tniman-Bowlea  philosophy  of 
government  which  forced  us  to  contribute 
toward  construction  of  tbe  plant  In  Texas 
whlcb  lured  Chance-Vought  from  our  State. 
Removal  of  the  Chanoe-Vought  plant  from 
Cocmecticut  to  Texas  meant  the  removal  of 
8.000  Jobs  from  our  State. 

"The  BridgepcH^  Braaa  Co  has  a  new  plant 
to  Indianapolis.  The  A^tmitoum  Co.  of  F»ir- 
fleld  baa  a  plant  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  New  De- 
partvire.  Meriden.  has  a  new  factory  to  San- 
dusky. Ohio.  The  KolyiKx  Co  .  once  of  Hew 
Haven,  la  now  operating  to  Indiana.  Clocks 
formerly  manufactured  to  Waterbury  are 
now  being  made  to  Arkansas  and  Texaa." 

VariotB  reaaona  have  been  given  for  the  re- 
moval of  planta  Iran  Cotxneciicut  to  other 
States,  ca-  the  opening  erf  branch  plants  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  instead  of  tbe  ex- 
paiwion  of  the  local  &rTX».  One  of  tbe  ex- 
euaea  is  cheaper  labor  coat,  which  we  ques- 
tion. A  Connecticm  textile  oooapany  which 
opened  a  branch  to  tbe  South  not  long  ago 
hm  aince  doeed  it.  "Cheaper  labor"  was  so 
IneOVcient  tbe  plant  was  not  a  success. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  removal  of 
Chanoe-Vought  was  a  Government -engl- 
neeied  Job.  Not  «ily  were  the  faeiUtiea  fur- 
sMied  at  lesa  than  cost  (thanks  to  the 
taxes  we  Connecticut  dtiaens  have  paid) 
but  tbe  Oovemment  preasured  Chance- 
Vought  to  make  the  move  on  the  theory 
that  too  many  of  the  Navy's  facilities  were 
concentrated  to  this  area,  coDsUtuting  a  de- 
fense weaknesa. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Tnunan  is  gradotisly  plan- 
ning to  start  another  WPA  for  our  reUef. 
But  if  hifi  administration  oonttoues  Its  pol- 
icy of  taxing  capital  out  of  Connecticut  and 
lining  this  to  create  todustrial  plants  to 
other  parts  of  tbe  country  as  a  direct  to- 
cenUve  lo  Connecticut  Industry  to  move  out 
of  this  State,  no  WPA  will  be  big  enough. 
Well  all  want  to  be  on  It. 


JCLT    aO.    II 

The  PaismxuT. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Daaa   Ma.   PaxsiDCMT:    Aa   you   know,   the 
Chance-Vought  division  of  the  United  Air- 
craft Corp.  has  moved  from  Stratford.  Conn., 
to  Dallas.  T«  .  thereby  throwtog  7,000  skilled 
workers  cut  oX  work  and  adding  materially 
to  the  already  critical  uncaDplayBcnt  peob- 
l«n     to     the     Bridgeport  -Stratf twd-Mllf  ord 
area.    Thto  move,  whlcb  to  spoaaorcd  by  the 
Fedend  Government,  has  also  had   a  moat 
depressing  impact  upon  ntimerous  bustoessea 
in  thto  area  since  the  purchasing  power  of 
these   workers   has   been   lost    to   the   c<Hn- 
munity. 

-While  the  Chance-Vought  plant  was  be- 
gvm  some  21  year*  ago.  It  tocreased  Ue- 
mendoualy  during  the  war  years  and  there- 
fore can  properly  be  considered  as  a  Fed- 
eral activity. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  explanations  for 
the  removal  of  this  plant  and  I  conleaa  that 
these  explanations  have  not  seemed  to  roc 
to  be  convlnctog.  I  have  heard  it  said  tbat 
the  plant  was  moved  f  rtan  StraUord  to  Dallas 
lor  aecurity  reaaoos.  Yet  it  would  appear 
that  Dallas  to  as  vuto«able  to  aerial  booi- 
bardment  ra  Stratford.  I  have  alao  beard 
tbe  argtunent  advanced  tbat  Jet  planes  could 
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Bot  b«  tMt«d  m  Stratford.  But  tb*7  can- 
•ofe  to  t«st«d  In  DallM  cttbar  alnoa.  u  I  un- 
llwlinil  It.  a  Ulu  bahtetf  Um  Grand  Pralrl* 
alt*  prohlblu  siKb  tcatln«.  Indeed,  tb*  Jcta 
to  be  produced  tn  Dallas  will  hare  to  be 
flovn  more  than  ISO  mllaa  to  Oklahoma  tor 


r.  It  la  not  the  purpoae  of  this  Ict- 
tv  to  fWtfgua  tb*  validity  of  the  reaeons  for 
til*  ramoTml  ot  th*  plant.  We  are  now  faced 
with  a  Ter7  diatreaalnc  oondltlon.  a  coodl* 
tlon  for  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
ibould  ■ftiiTTH'  responalbUlty.  whatever  the 
real  reaaooa  are  for  the  transfer  of  this  huge 
•ntarprta*. 

la  vtew  at  jam  •zpraaeed  desire,  through 
eoounlttee.  to  allocate  Oov- 
to  areas  sflected  by  current 
It.  I  belier*  that  the  Straaord 
should  be  given  top  priority.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  people  of  my  district, 
though  they  are  cttlxcns  of  tested  loyalty. 
•iMrgy.  and  thrift,  are  nevertheless  pcrpl*s*d 
to  l*am  that  extensive  Federal  business  Is 
b^ng  allocated  to  sreas  where  the  Oovern- 
ment  cannot,  as  in  ths  Stratford  area,  prop- 
erly be  held  directly  respouslble  for  unem- 
ployment or  curtailed  pruductlon. 

Government  orders  cannot  be  allocated  to 
Um  acrstfovd  plant  at  the  present  time  be- 
eaus*  tb*  lag^  status  of  the  plant  has  not 
bsan  dstsrmlned  and  because  the  plant  Is 
sot  only  Idle  but  empty.  Accordingly.  It 
Is  urgent  thst  the  several  Government 
•fsncles  which  are  Interested  in  this  Instslls- 
|k>n  should  clarUy  lu  legal  status  since  ob- 
Ttously  tb*  plant  cannot  be  put  on  the 
•Mfto*  Mr  ilspnssrt  of  in  sny  other  way  until 
ths  legal  title   has   been  determined. 

But  beyond  this  clarification  of  the  legal- 
ities tnvolved.  It  Is  my  considered  view  that 
|h*  Federal  responsibility  here  Is  clear.  And 
It  is  also  my  opinion  that  in  the  Interest 
of  oxu  ezpftntflng  air  force  and  in  order  to 
meet  any  •flMrgaBcy  which  may  arise.  It  is 
VttAl  to  have  a  readily  mototUaable  aircraft 
ImrtwCry.  Surely,  the  grs*t*st  asset  in  such 
an  industry  u  the  afclUad  vorkert  who  sctu- 
ally  turn  out  the  planes.  Surely,  tt  is  In 
tbe  Interest  of  our  nstional  security  thst 
these  workers  should  not  be  dispersed  snd 
thereby  lost  to  the  slreraft  Industry. 

In  these  clrcumstanees  I  respectfully  re- 
quest thst  the  executie*  department  be  in- 
structed through  Jt  agencies  to  examine  the 
Stratford  ca<e  In  detail  in  order  thst  some 
phase  of  Government-sponsored  srtivity  csn 
be  assigned  to  this  fsctory.  thereby  meeting 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  these  unem- 
ployed workers  It  would,  of  course,  be  pref- 
erable that  the  assignment  consist  of  slr- 
eraft pvottocuan  in  order  to  preserve  the 
akilU  of  tbMS  wark*rs  as  sn  added  Insur- 
•nce  in  s  dangeroiu  world. 

B**p*ctfully  and  sincerely  yours. 

JoHM  Davis  Looob. 


Jefferioa'a  1816  Letter  Holds  True  on 
Hopes,  Feari  of  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALiroSMlA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESEhfTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  28.  1949 

Mr.  DOYUC.  Mr  Speaker,  the  (olk>w- 
tpg  la  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
ftm  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram.  Long 
$Mch.  Calll — my  home  city  in  Los 
Anselea  County — on  Friday,  July  29. 
1M9  It  Is  referring  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Adams  back  in  April  1816; 
together  with  Its  remmder  that  one  of 


the  leading  industrialists  of  our  Nation 
had  recently  made  it  clear  at  a  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  that  there  was 
basic  soundness  In  the  Nation.  The 
whole  editorial  is  so  applicable  to  this 
day  that  I  Uke  pleasure  In  calling  It  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Important  Congress: 

JDTiaSOM'S    ISlS    LZTTia    HOLD*    TSITX    ON 

aopss.  rxABs  or  todat 

There  Isn't  any  actual  necessity  for  Amer- 
icans to  talk  themselves  into  another  de- 
pression. 

The  reaction  of  many  Americans  to  the 
problems  of  the  postwar  period  suggesu 
something  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  John 
Adams  in  April  1816: 

"I  think,  with  you.  that  it  Is  a  good  world. 
There  sre.  Indeed,  gloomy  and  hypochondriac 
mind.'*,  disgusted  with  the  present,  and  de- 
spairing of  the  future:  always  counting  the 
worst  will  happen,  becsuse  it  msy  hsppen. 
To  these  I  ssy.  "What  grief  has  been  caused 
by  the  evils  thst  never  happened!'  I  steer 
my  bark  with  hope  in  the  head,  leaving 
fear  astern. - 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic hypochondriac;  for  a  country.  Uke  an 
individual,  can  worry  itself  sick. 

Nevertheless,  fear  has  won  s  beachhead 
in  the  United  States  snd  there  Is  the  danger 
that  fear,  unknown  during  the  war,  could 
produce  the  confounding  paradox  In  the 
richest  and  strongest  Nation  in  the  world 
of  persuading  the  American  people  to  Ulk 
themselves  Into  a  depression. 

Dim  views  of  Americas  economic  health 
hsve  apparently  gained  considerable  sc- 
ceptance. 

This,  although  the  facts  of  America's  eco- 
nomic strength  are  widely  known.  Charles 
Luckman.  president  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.. 
speaking  recently  st  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  his  concern's  new  $25,000,000  plant  to 
be  built  in  East  Los  Angeles,  made  clear 
the  basic  soundness  of  the  Nation  In  these 
figures: 

1.  Flfty-nlne  million  workers  on  the  Job. 

2.  Two  hundred  billion  dollars  In  liquid 
savings. 

a.  Two  hundred  snd  fifteen  billion  dollars 
in  personal  Income  for  1M9. 

4  High  purchasing  power,  some  53  per- 
cent greater  than  prewar. 

"It  would  appear  preposterous."  continued 
Mr.  Luckman.  "that  anyone  could  manipu- 
late these  figures  snd  come  up  with  an  sn- 
swer  that  spells  disaster.  Tet  that  U  pre- 
cisely what  some  Amerlcsns  sre  doing 

"The  sort  of  emotional  arithmetic  indulged 
In  by  thss*  alarmlsu  is  typical  of  Pravda. 
in  which  America  as  a  land  of  opportunity 
and  promise  has  long  since  been  written  off 
The  Russians  who.  sccordlng  to  Pravds.  In- 
vented the  electric  light,  airplane,  radio, 
penicillin — and  the  safety  pin — also  invented 
the  theory  that  America  Is  headed  for  the 
most  colossal  bust  in  history. 

"Today's  counterparts  of  those  gloomy  in- 
dividuals uf  the  past  confuse  fears  with  facts. 
Though  knowing,  in  their  hearu.  the  essen- 
tial heslth  and  vitality  of  this  free  economy, 
they  yield  weakly  to  the  counsels  of  despsir. 

"But  how  csn  we  confuse  shsdows  with 
realttiesf  With  our  spiritual  heritage,  and 
With  vast  material  rvsouroes  at  our  conomand. 
how  can  we  comprooil**  our  future  by  a 
Uatson  with  fear? 

"Only  through  a  Isck  of  faith  lu  America 
and  In  ourselves,  could  we  mark  down  the 
world's  most  dynsmic  economy  Too  msny 
ot  us  hsve  accepted  Jabt)er-Jltt«r  aattniat** 
ot  what  Is  wrong  with  America.  laaMad  of 
finding  out  for  ouraelvM  what  is  right  with 
America. 

"No  on*  can  d*ny  thst  America  feces  many 
grave  problems  today,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  Mo  one  can  deny  that  American 
business  has  an  ample  share  of  these  prob- 
lems which   It  must   solve  Itself  if  It   Is  to 


continue  its  robust  tradition  of  Indlvldusl 
competitive  enterprise.  But  I  do  deny,  and 
most  emphatically,  that  these  problems  pre- 
sent any  logical  reason  for  doubt.  There 
is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  between 
being  aware  of  complex  problems  and  being 
afraid  of  them.  This  moment  demands  a 
clear -eyed  appraisal  of  the  facts,  not  an  emo- 
tional concern  with  shadows.  I  call  for  a 
renewal  of  faith  in  the  vitality  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life." 

Mr.  Luckman's  remarks  can  well  take 
Americans  back  to  the  wise  Jefferson.  Citi- 
zens of  today  should  Join  in  repeating  his 
words;  "I  steer  my  bark  with  hope  In  the 
head,  leaving  fear  astern." 


Prayer*  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  move- 
ment quietly  started  last  fall  by  Mr. 
Herve  J.  LHeureux.  the  kindly,  har- 
a.s-sed.  and  always  gracious  Chief  of  the 
Visa  Division  of  the  State  Department, 
has  grown  with  a  rapidity  most  impres- 
sive, considering  Its  spiritual  nature  and 
the  lack  of  ballyhoo. 

On  last  October  28.  in  his  home  town 
of  Manchester.  N.  H..  Mr.  LHeureux  pro- 
posed to  the  Last  Man's  Club  of  the  Wil- 
liam H.  Jutras  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  a  resolution  which  called  upon 
the  members  of  the  post  to  pause  for 
1  minute  at  noon  each  day  to  pray  for 
peace. 

SIX    HtJNOaXD    CKOLTS     ENDORSE 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
news  spread. 

Except  for  the  postage  furnished  by 
Mr  L'Heurtux.  there  has  been  no  con- 
certed propaganda:  yet  more  than  600 
organizations  have  adopted  the  same  or 
similar  resolutions.  Mr.  LHeureux  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  received  6.400  let- 
ters from  16  countries:  there  Is  strong 
expectation  that  the  resolution  will  be 
proposed  and  adopted  at  the  next  na- 
tional American  Legion  convention:  and 
there  has  been  intimation  that  if  this  is 
done  President  Truman,  the  No.  1  Le- 
gionnaire of  the  country,  will  endorse 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  LHeureux  is  a  veteran  officer  of 
our  Foreign  Service,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  consular  and  departmental 
service  The  greatest  impre.sslon  on  his 
mind  and  soul  was  made  by  10  years  of 
consular  service  In  Europe. 

He  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  brutality 
and  waste  of  war.  and  decided  that  physi- 
cal armament  was  not  enough  to  guard 
the  world  against  Its  ravages. 

Prom  a  single  minute  of  prayer  by  a 
vast  number  of  people  all  over  the  world, 
he  decided,  would  spring  a  unity  of 
thought  and  purpose  which  would  give  a 
moral  armament  against  the  hatreds  and 
quarrels  from  which  wars  come. 

I  wi.sh  to  endorse  the  Idea.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  wish  to  draw  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  already,  less  than  a  year 
after  its  first   public   introduction,   the 
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Idea  has  found  approbation  among  peo- 
ple of  all  creeds — Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Jew.  It  is  nonsectarian,  and  the 
idea  is  free.  When  Mr.  LHeureux  is  told 
by  people  that  they  want  to  join  he  tells 
them  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  jM-ay— 
he  wants  no  money,  no  fame,  no  thanks. 
Under  consent,  I  am  inserting  a  brief 
outline  of  the  proposal's  history,  includ- 
ing text  of  the  original  resolution;  text 
oi  a  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  grand 
lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E..  at  Cleveland:  a  letter 
from  Bernard  Weitzer,  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans; 
and  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
L'Heureux. 

PaATE«a-FOH-PiAci  MovncBirr 

■csoLtmoir 

••Having  complete  confidence  In  the  abil- 
ity of  our  feUow  men.  with  the  aid  of  Al- 
mighty God  to  establish  a  Jtist  and  endur'^g 
peace  in  the  world, 

■We.  the  members  of  the  Last  Man's  Club, 
WlUlam  H.  Jutras  Post.  No.  43,  American 
Legion,  do  hereby  unanimously  resolve  to 
pause  for  1  minute  In  the  midst  of  our 
daily  task,  at  12  oclock  noon  each  day.  and, 
raising  our  heart  and  mind  toward  God. 
sak  Him  to  help  tis  adjust  our  international 
differences  to  enable  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  secure  an  equitable  and  abiding  peace; 
further, 

"We  urge  that  this  movement  be  enaorsea 
by  all  the  spiritusl,  civic,  and  bxisinesa  lead- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  slmUar 
resolution  be  adopted  and  implemented  by 
every  organisation  in  our  country  to  the  end 
that  this  custom  may  become  tiniversal  In 
effect." 

OBICIIf 

The  prayers-for-peace  movement  sprang, 
spontaneoualy.  with  the  adoption  of  the 
above  resoluUon  October  28.  1»4«.  It  was 
first  stiggested  by  a  veteran  American  For- 
eign Service  Officer  who  had  recently  spent 
more  than  10  years  In  Europe  and  who  U 
convinced  that.  In  addition  to  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  and 
determined  to  fleht.  If  necessary,  for  the 
preacrvatlon  of  liberty,  something  tangible 
■bould  be  done  to  correct  certain  widespread 
mistaken  impresalons  abroad  by  an  unmis- 
takable manifestation  of  the  true  character 
and  Ideals  of  the  American  people. 
praPOSB 

Aside  from  the  well-recognHed  efficacy  of 
prayers  for  peace,  the  realiration  of  this  na- 
tions! custom  would  provide  unity  of 
thought  and  unity  of  purpose;  it  would  give 
moral  encouragsment  to  the  millions  who. 
for  a  brief  space  after  the  war.  enjoyed  the 
lHwion  of  liberty  but  who  now.  Instead  of 
bulMIng  their  lives  In  security  and  peace, 
look  to  the  future  with  dread;  it  would 
demonstrate  that  the  matses  of  the  Amertcaa 
people  are  esseotlaily  Ood  loving.  Ood  fear- 
ing and  peace-minded.  Through  the  Voice 
of  America,  for  example,  people*  in  other 
lands  could  be  increasingly  encouraged  to 
Join  us.  spiritually.  In  the  accompllahment 
of  our  commonly  desired  objective:  paaoa 
sroifsoasnip 

The  plan  was  conceived  and  Implemented 
by  war  veterans.  It  is  affiliated  with  no 
denomlnstlon  or  faith.  Each  person  is  in- 
vited to  offer  his  prayer  silently.  In  his  own 
chosen  manner.  E\ery  person,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  is  urgently  requested  not 
only  to  endorse  the  plan  personaUy  but  also 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  every  group 
with  whom  he  associates  to  the  end  that 
this  custom  may  become  universal  In  effect. 
The  resolution  quoted  above  may  be  adapted 
to  any  group  by  substituting  its  n:une  for 
the  Last  Man's  Club.  William  H.  Jutras 
Post.    No.    43.    American    Legicn.     Bu&intsa 


firms  and  other  orgaaliatlons  are  uregd  (1) 
to  adopt  this  or  a  similar  resolution,  (2)  to 
reproduce  this  or  a  simUar  circular  and  (3) 
to  circulate  it  as  widely  as  possible. 

8COFS    AKD    SPK£AI>    or    MOVZ3CZNT 

Since  October  28,  1»48,  the  prayers-for- 
peace  movement  has  spread  to  many  States 
and  to  several  foreign  countries.  Scores  of 
organisations,  including  American  Legion 
Posts,  the  Americanism  Committee  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union.  Individual  tuiiU  of 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  of  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers,  the  Manchester  Rotary  Club,  pri- 
vate firms,  student  bodies  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities and  church  groups  have  adopted 
the  above  or  a  similar  noon-day-prayer  res- 
olution. Commendatory  editorials  have  been 
published.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  a  proclamation  endorsing  the 
movement  stated:  "I  •  •  •  do  urge  that 
the  people  of  Michigan  sdopt  this  proposal 
and  that  individuals,  schools,  churches,  and 
civic  organizations  Join  In  this  Nation-wide 
dally  prayer  program  for  peace  and  good 
wiU." 

PKOMOnON    aND    COOSDIKATIOM 

Additional  Information  regarding  this 
movement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chair- 
man, Prayers-for-Peace  Movement.  5201 
Thirty-eighth  Street  KW..  Washington  15, 
D.  C  Personal  endorsements  and  comments, 
as  weU  as  copies  of  any  similar  reaolution 
that  may  be  adopted  by  any  club,  firm  or 
other  organiatlon  may  also  be  sent  to  the 
chairman. 

KLBCTCO  COUMUm 

The  Manchester  Evening  Leader,  in  com- 
mending the  Last  Man's  Club  for  adopting 
the  prayers-for-peace  resolution,  stated. 
"It  is  fortunate  for  all  mankind  that  there 
are  those  among  xos  whose  spiritual  faith  still 
stands  as  a  formative  bulwark  against  the 
rise  of  materialism  and  godlessneas.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  In  which 
man  was  in  greater  need  of  spiritualistic 
Inspiration  and  help  In  meeting  the  grave 
problems  that  have  become  a  part  of  our 
day-by-day  life." 

B.shop  Matthew  P.  Brady,  of  Manchester, 
bearing  of  the  BUggestion.  said:  "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  endorse  and  to  encourage  this 
movement  which  leads  men  to  realise  the 
power  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  all 
htmianlty  upon  His  divine  omnipotence  In 
a  matter  which  so  vitally  concerns  their 
present  lives  and  the  lives  of  futiu^  genera- 
tions. May  the  King  of  Peace  listen  to  prayer 
so  devoutly  recited  and  grant  the  favor  of 
peace  to  the  disturl)ed  minds  of  all." 

A  prominent  professor  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  commented:  "The  jrfan  is  so 
easy  to  understand:  so  plain  and  simple:  so 
brief  to  carry  out:  so  true  to  man's  nature 
as  a  chUd  of  God:  so  terrifically  needed  for 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneia. 
This  clear-cut.  naturally  and  supernaturally, 
understandable,  workable,  personally  appeal- 
ing plan  eapttired  and  captivated  me.  It 
seems  also  to  be  catching  the  considered 
fancy  of  people  all  over  the  land.  May  it 
win  everybody  everywhere!" 

The  Takoma  Park  Joxumal.  in  commending 
the  members  of  the  Clssel -Saxon  Post.  No.  41, 
American  Legion,  at  SUver  Spring.  Md.,  for 
having  adopted  the  resolution,  stated:  **We 
commend  the  Legionnaires  for  this  action 
In  a  day  when  wars,  people  and  plans  seem 
only  to  beget  the  very  thing  we  seek  to  avoM. 
Magnificent  as  we  are  In  war.  ao  futile  are 
we  in  peace.  *  *  *  Is  it  not  time  all 
citiaens  put  aside  wishful  thinking,  and 
united,  call  in  the  Master  Planner?" 


In  the  city  of  Cleveland.  (Milo,  on  the  13th 
d«y  of  July  1949: 

-Whereas  two  dreadftil  wars  and  the  pres- 
ent disconcerting  international  circum- 
stances hare  left  this  world  In  confusion; 
and 

"Whereas  mankind  seems  unable  to  find 
a  Ijasls  upon  wbk^  to  build  a  happier  tmder- 
Etanding  among  the  nations  of  the  earth: 
Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  fraternal 
organisatlcm,  at  a  regular  session  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  grand  lodge.  B.  P.  O.  E., 
held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
13th  day  of  July  1949.  approve  the  prayers 
for  peace  crusade,  which  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Honorable  Herve  J.  L'Heureux 
at  a  r.'eeting  of  the  William  H.  Jutras  Post 
of  the  American  Legion  at  Manchester.  N.  H.. 
October  2a  1»4«.  and  whli^  has  received 
wide  approval  since  that  time;  and  be  it 
further 

"Recolved.  That  all  members  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  are  urged 
to  participate  in  this  movement  by  Joining 
In  1  minute  of  prayer  at  12  o'clock  noon,  each 
day.  and  that  each  of  vu,  in  his  own  way.  wUl 
ask  God  to  reveal  to  mankind  the  way  to 
peace  on  earth  and  good  wUl  to  all  men,  ao 
that  man's  mind  shall  be  receptive  to  God's 
way  and  we  can  thus  speed  this  intelligent 
move  toward  peace  through  prayer." 

This  resolution  was  submitted  by  New  York 

Lodge  No.  1. 

Jam  S.  MDuraBT. 

Exalted  Muler. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Klks  ot  the  United  SUtes 
ot  America  at  a  regular  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  grand  lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E^  held 


Jkwisb  Wax  VKmuNS  cv  ths 

UimxD  Statis  or  Aicdocs. 
WoslUn^on,  D.  C.  May  31.  194$. 
Mr.  Hsavt  L'HroBCcrz. 
Chief,  Visa  Division, 

Departwunt  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dea«  Ms.  L'HrtTasOT:  I  was  delighted  to 
note  the  encloeed  article  In  the  Washington 
Star  last  evening  on  the  Prayer  Program  of 
which  you  told  me  last  time  we  saw  each 
other.  I  also  heard  Earl  Godwin  quote 
liberally  from  the  article  in  his  radio  talk 
last  evening.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
heart'  him  s*y  on  any  radio  program. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  your  suggestion 
is  getting  public  attention.  It  U  certain 
that  prayer  as  you  suggest,  can  clear  the 
chaos  from  which  our  world  Is  struggling 
to  lift  itself. 

The  more  I  think  of  it.  the  ■•or*  I  am  de- 
termined to  bring  up  your  proposal  at  our 
national  encampment  In  Miami.  October  19. 
Plaaie  sand  me  a  few  additional  copies  of 
tlM  Mlaaaoi^afpbed  material  covering  your 
talk  at  ManebMtcr.  last  October  >&.  I  can 
put  them  to  good 

Wltb   iMii 

Cordially 


LeyislaetM  Aapresewtatfve. 


uocaarBicAL  sketch  on  hisvs  j.  l'm&uksiA, 
oKiGiMSToa    OF    paaT««a-FOB-p«acx    kove- 

MEKT 

Bom:   March  6.  1890,  at  Manchester.  N.  H. 
BducaUon :  A.  B..  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity (1925);  LL.  B.,  University  of  Detroit 

(19S5). 

Military  record:  Served  in  United  States 
Infantry;  wounded  in  acUon;  received  SUver 
Star. 

Occupation:  Has  l>een  an  American  foreign 
service  officer  since  1930;  served  as  consul  at 
Windsor,  Ontario;  Stuttgart,  Germany;  Ant- 
werp. Belgium;  Lisbon,  Portugal;  and  Algiers, 
AlgerU.  respecUvely.  from  1930  to  1844,  and 
as  consul  general  at  BlarseUles.  France,  from 
1944  to  1947.  During  1943-44,  also  served 
as  member  and  secretary  of  the  North  African 
economic  board,  as  execuUve-administraUve 
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oflk»r  of  th«  cItU  affaln  section.  Alltod  Fore* 
HMMlquJurten.  at  Algiers,  and  *m  acting  chief 
clva  MlmlnUtrator  for  north  and  WMt  Africa. 
PfWcnUy  a  forvlcn  Mrrlcc  officer  claaa  1.  and 
MStgiMd  as  chtef  of  Um  vl«a  dlrlstoa  of  the 
Department  of  8Ute. 

Member  following  organisations;  American 
Bar  AsaocUtlon.  New  Hampshire  Bar.  Delta 
TbeU  Phi  Law  Fraternity.  AsMrlcan  Lsftan. 
Society  of  American  Legion  Foandsn.  Last 
Man's  Club.  American  Legion.  La  Soclete  des 
40  Hommes  et  8  Cbeyauz.  Post  Mortem  Club, 
Yankee  Dlrlslon  Veterans  Association.  New 
Hampshire  State  Society.  American  Foreign 
8smc«  AssocUtlon 


ForctfB  Policy  Emd^mtertd 


cU  provided  In  the  treaty  Is  set  up  and  has 
studied  Integrated  defense  requlremenU. 

The  American  public,  we  feel.  Is  quite 
well  sold  on  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
European  recovery  program  unimpaired.  As 
for  the  arms-aid  program,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  need  for  more  Information  and  better 
understanding. 

There  should  be  better  understanding  of 
the  attitude  In  western  Europe  toward  the 
military  program.  The  European  govern- 
menu  would  like  to  have  the  aid  certainly, 
but  the  American  public  should  try  to  un- 
derstand the  ancient  fears  back  of  their 
ea^rerness.  Doubts  about  American  policy 
still  linger  In  France  and  lUly  especially. 

The  right  kind  of  debate  In  Congress 
should  serve  to  clear  up  much  about  the 
arms- aid  program. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or    tUtSAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
oao.  I  include  the  foUowlnR  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Birmingham  News  on 
July  27. 

nrnmam  pouct  kitoanchud 

The  inatettPance  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  H  has 
been  no  easy  matter.  In  lu  conception  and 
shaping,  fortunately.  It  has  been  for  the 
»ost  part  bipartisan.  But  through  every 
•saslon  of  Congress  It  has  had  to  run  a  bar- 
rage of  crttletaBi  and  attempts  at  alteration. 

Now  asitn  asveral  of  the  most  ImporUnt 
fsaturss  of  poUey  are  in  trouble  again  In 
Oongrsss.  This  week  a  strained  and  irritable 
Senate  has  been  considering  appropriations 
for  the  second  year  of  the  European  recovery 
lirogram.  And  various  Senators,  with  par- 
ticular axes  to  grind,  have  sought  to  laden 
the  approprUtlons  blU  with  restrictive 
amendments. 

•  One  of  the  amendmenU  woUld  require 
that  up  to  about  $3,000,000,000  of  the  pro- 
posed $5,723,000,000  program  be  spent  for 
surplus  United  States  commodities.  This 
would  rid  us  of  certain  surpluses,  and  they 
XBlght  be  welcomed  In  Europe  by  consumers; 
but  It  would  set  back  carefully  worked  out 
■uropsan  plsns  for  basic  reconstruction. 
Another  amendment  would  give  Spain  »dO,- 
000.000  in  aid;  thU  would  run  contrary  to 
established  American  policy  and  European 
feeling  about  the  Franco  regime  In  Spain. 
Other  amendments  woiild  provide  for  cuts 
In  the  over-ail  funds:  these  would  have  the 
effect  of  slowing  down  the  program. 

Democratic  Leader  Lucas  says  he  feels  sure 
that  efforts  to  chop  away  these  amendments 
will  be  successful.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
program's  supporters  will  succeed. 

The  arms-for-Europe  program  Is  running 
Into  even  greater  difficulties.  Congressmen 
appear  to  fear  that  they  are  being  rushed 
In  this  matter,  since  the  bill  wss  presented 
so  soon  after  the  Senate's  ratification  of  the 
Atlantic   Pact. 

It  U  on  this  program  that  bipartisan 
pcAlcy  U  in  greatsa*  danger  of  breaking 
down.  Senators  VAMVnmaa  and  Drnxas. 
the  leading  Republican  foreign-affairs  ex- 
perts, are  reported  to  be  working  on  a  plan 
to  cut  this  11,450,000.000  program  by  mors 
t^an  half. 

Bv«n  tbs  Democrats  In  Congress  are  not 
gar*  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Banator 
Cmums*.  for  instance,  who  usually  goes  along 
with  the  administration  oo  foratgn  policy, 
thinks  tbst  action  on  the  arms-aid  program 
should  be  postponed  untU  the  defense  coun> 


New  Naral  Commandant  Proves  Admirals 
Can  Swim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TH0R1AS  J.  LANE 

or  UASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  July  31. 
1949: 

New  Naval  Commandant  Paovzs  Admikais 
Cak  Swim — RrAm  Admhial  Thssacd  Locks 
RBSxavn — Has  Fine  Recoso  or  Was  Sexv- 
ici — Was  Exictttivx  Omcxx  roi  Coouocs 

(By  Edward  T.  Martin) 

Scuttlebutt  Is  the  sailor's  term  for  a  rumor 
and  the  latest  scuttlebutt  seeping  around 
first  naval  dUtrlct  echoes  the  warning  to 
"stand  by  for  a  tight  ship." 

Last  concerned,  perhaps.  Is  the  humble 
seaman  second  clsss  whose  major  problem  Is 
surviving  until  the  next  pay  call. 

But  whether  a  man  rates  extra  embellish- 
ments on  his  cap  visor  or  is  down  the  scale 
where  the  left  sleeves  are  worn  bare  above 
the  elbow,  first  naval  district  personnel  have 
a  new  skipper  who  shows  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  firm  but  fair. 

In  traditional  Navy  pomp.  Rear  Adm.  Leo 
H.  Thebaud.  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
frigate  Constitution  moored  at  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  relieved  Rear  Adm.  Morton 
L.  Deyo  from  his  duties  as  commandant,  un- 
der a  roaring  hot  sun  Friday  morning. 

Admiral  E>eyo  goes  Into  retirement  with  a 
promotion  In  rank  due  to  his  long  years 
of  service. 

For  40  seconds,  while  flags  were  being 
changed  abroad  the  Constitutwn.  the  first 
naval  district  was  without  a  boas  man. 

And  as  the  orderly  ranks  of  sailors  In  their 
sununer  whites  stood  stiffly  at  attention  while 
the  out-going  skipper  was  properly  saluted 
and  the  new  chief  "piped  over  the  side." 
many  a  speculative  eye  wondered  what  the 
Incoming  admiral  would  be  like. 

HICH  PBAISS 

A  Chang*  of  command,  especially  In  the 
tradltton-bound  Navy  harbors  all  sorts  of 
speciilatlon  and  sacred  password  policy  Is 
bantered  about  from  porthole  to  porthole, 
wherever    two    or    more    sailors    congregate. 

"D'Ja  get  a  look  at  the  new  comman- 
dant: tough.  Isn't  he,"  one  sailor  decided 
prematurely,  as  he  broke  ranks  after  the  cere- 
mony. 

He  was  passing  Judgment  on  looks  alons. 
"me  new  admiral,  who  comes  to  New  England 
from  the  post  of  Inspector  general  of  the 


Navy,  has  a  firm  Jaw  and  a  determined  pair 
of  eyes.  But  his  sharp-chiseled  features 
conceal  a  broad  sense  of  humor  a  quick  wit. 
A  more  unusual  note— he  has  a  high  regard 
for  "the  reserves." 

"My  Immediate  Intention."  he  admitted 
as  he  sat  self-conacloualy  In  a  land-locked 
leather-bound  chair  in  his  alr-condltloned 
office  at  district  headquarters  In  the  former 
Fargo  building,  following  the  ceremonies, 
"Is  to  devote  time  and  attention  to  the  re- 
serves. 

"No  one  can  capably  estimate  the  tremen- 
dous value  the  Reserve  officers  and  enlisted 
men  have  been  to  the  Navy  In  the  last  two 
wars." 

This,  coming  from  a  "regular"  who.  before 
he  was  old  enotigh  to  vote,  had  made  the 
Navy  his  career,  Is  a  statement  of  no  small 
significance. 

The  new  admiral  Is  a  stock  pile  of  frank 
contentions.  He  does  no  hedging  and  when 
a  query  Is  put  to  him.  he'll  churn  It  around 
in  his  mind  briefly,  then  answer  In  a  clear, 
concise  manner. 

The  69-year-old  admiral,  who  admits  he 
never  could  get  used  to  duty  ashore,  says  he 
looks  forward  to  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  First  Naval  District. 

"No  other  district."  he  maintains,  "from 
the  view  I  had  as  Inspector  General,  Is  In 
better  shape  than  this  one.  It's  a  tribute  to 
Admiral  Deyo's  hard  work  and  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  served  under  him." 

Traces  of  coal-black  hair  still  assert  them- 
selves around  the  admiral's  eyebrows  and 
In  the  thinning  strands  along  his  scalp. 
Prom  the  healthy  coat  of  tan.  It's  evident 
he  wears  a  hat  only  when  naval  custom  re- 
quires. 

"Off-duty  I  walk  a  lot."  he  told  us.  "And 
when  I  walk  I  don't  bother  sporting  a  head- 
piece." 

The  subject  of  hats  sxirreptltlously  drifted 
Into  a  discussion  of  "brass  hats"  and  "the 
caste  system."  About  these,  the  admiral 
had  this  to  say; 

"Its  history  repeating  Itself.  I  remember 
coming  ashore  as  a  lieutenant,  after  the  first 
World  War  and  running  Into  the  same  at- 
titude. I  was  with  a  couple  of  friends  and 
we  were  standing  In  Times  Square  at  the 
time.  One  of  the  group  asked  a  police  officer 
where  we  could  catch  a  taxlcab  to  take  us  up- 
town. He  told  us.  but  added  'navy  brass, 
huh?  When  are  you  guys  going  to  get  out  of 
uniform  and  go  to  work?' 

".\ajde  from  a  few  malcontents,  and  others 
who  probably  were  Irked  by  some  officers  who 
didn't  handle  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
properly.  I  believe  a  lot  of  the  trouble  Is  stim- 
ulated by  these  who  don't  wish  well  for  the 
country  and  are  pleased  to  have  ammunition 
for  forcing  disparaging  and  discouraging  re- 
marks against  its  leaders." 

Admiral  Thebaud  is  the  twenty-fourth 
commandant  to  hold  the  post  of  head  of  this 
district.  He  comes  Into  "Cal  Coolldge  coun- 
try" with  another  contribution  to  the  legend 
of  that  silent  man. 

"I  was  executive  officer  of  the  Presidential 
yacht.  U.  S  S.  Mayfloicer,  during  part  of  1938 
and  1929.  the  last  months  that  Mr.  Coolldge 
served  In  the  White  House  and  the  first  part 
of  the  Presidency  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

"Neither  were  sallcvs.  least  of  all  Coolldge. 
About  the  only  times  he  took  a  yacht  ride 
were  to  escape  from  Washington.  Once  In 
a  while,  for  reasons  of  protocol,  he'd  come 
aboard  with  a  docen  dignitaries  and  guests 
for  a  short  ride  down  the  Potomac.  On  one 
such  ride,  the  steward  came  forward  to  otir 
quarters  to  announce  that  dinner  was  being 
served  and  that  the  President  was  sound 
asleep  on  his  couch.  All  of  us  were  reluctant 
to  wake  htm  and  finally  we  Inveigled  the 
Presidential  physician  to  rouse  him  from  his 
slumber. 

"He  awoke  very  annoyed.  Coolldge  waa 
like  that.  I  suspect  he  was  bored  to  extlne> 
tlon  with  entertaining.  He  seldom  said  a 
word  to  anyone  except  a  grunting  'hello'  and 
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•goodhy.'     m»  wife  was  the^  opposite,  per- 
fectly  charming' 

Despite  his  proximity  to  the  80  mark,  tha 
admiral  appears  In  trim  pbyrtcal  condition. 
The  reason  for  this,  he  gives,  U  his  ch!ef 
recreation,  swimming.  This  ccmes  as  star- 
tling revelation  to  thousands  who  believed 
that  Navy  admirals  were  Incapable  o*  naviga- 
tion through  water  and  preferred  to  "go 
down  with  their  ships'  rather  than  be 
expcsed  as  nonswlmmers. 

-That's  an  old-time  fanacy."  he  quips, 
"probably  stemming  from  the  fact  that  early 
admirals  were  too  fat  to  learn  to  swim* 

The  admiral  was  graduated  frcm  Annapc^ls 
In  1913  and  was  sboard  the  Wyoming  during 
the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  the  fol  lowing 
year.  Except  for  a  brief  period,  when  be 
transferred  for  torpedo  instruction,  be  was 
attached  to  the  U".  S  S.  Wfoming  until  April 
of  1917,  when  he  was  given  command  of  the 
destroyer  Paul  Jones. 

CAIXANT  MANKXa 

■e  earned  the  Navy  Cross  as  "CO"  of  the 
PmMl  Jones.  The  destroyer  was  actmg  as 
escort  to  troop  and  merchant  convoys  out  of 
Hampton  Roads.  Va..  and  also  patrollng 
against  enemy  subs.  On  the  night  of  June 
30.  1918.  the  U.  S.  S.  Hertderson.  while  under 
convoy,  took  fire.  It  became  neceaeary  to 
transfer  troop  paaaengers  to  another  vessel. 
-The  Paul  Jones,'  the  citation  reads. 
•trarisferred  the  troops  In  a  skillful  and  gal- 
lant manner." 

His  military  versatility  Is  expansive.  In 
the  early  twenties  he  was  instructor  in  the 
department  of  seamanship  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  He  commanded  the  destroyer 
Paulding  during  the  second  Nlcaraguan  cam- 
pirign  and  was  executive  oflkoer  aboard  the 
presidential  yacht  May  flower  before  returning 
to  the  Academy  as  an  executive  member. 

After  another  interim  of  sea  duty,  the 
admiral  became  attached  to  Naval  Intelli- 
gence  >"«*  uaai^teA  service  to  the  American 
Embassy  In  Paris,  and  at  Madrid,  as  assistant 
naval  attach^.  He  also  was  asaigned  for  a 
time  at  Lisbon.  Portugal.  He's  an  expert 
at  French  and  a  qualified  interpreter. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  Cnlted  States  In 
1935  he  was  given  another  destroyer  command 
»nd  then  rettirned  to  the  executive  section 
cf  the  Academy. 

With  war  guns  ixxxning  once  more  across 
Exirope.  Admiral  Thebaud.  In  the  summer  of 
1940.  was  made  commander  of  destroyer 
squadrons  and  later  assigned  with  Task  Force 
24.  He  participated  in  the  BatUe  of  the 
Atlantic. 

His  next  action,  after  he  took  command 
of  the  war-famous  U.  S.  8.  Boise,  in  early  1943. 
earned  him  the  Legion  of  Merit,  with  Gold 
Star  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  The  Boise  l)om- 
barded  shore  poaitlons  in  the  SicUy  assault 
and  supported  the  landing  and  initial  ad- 
vance of  Army  troops. 

Then  It  sailed  over  to  aid  the  amphibious 
assault  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  Admiral 
Tlwbaud  guided  the  Boise  through  enemy 
mined  waters,  the  citation  explains,  under 
heavy  artillery  fire  and  aerial  attack,  effec- 
tively aaaistlng  In  the  maintenance  of  beach- 
heads against  determined  counter  attacks. 
The  Boise  likewise  bolstered  the  landings  of 
the  Seventh  Army  behind  enemy  lines  In 
Sicily. 

The  shooting  war  wasn't  over  for  him.  even 
after  he  returned  to  Washington,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  This  proved 
merely  a  slight  breather  before  he  was  ott 
again,  this  time  to  the  Pacific,  where,  in  the 
fall  of  1943,  he  became  commander  of  Cruiser 
Division  10.    And  won  another  gold  star. 

As  cruiser  commander  and  also  head  of  a 
support  unit  to  a  fast  carrier  task  group,  he 
took  part  tn  the  amphibious  aasatilt  in  the 
Marianas  and  Bonin  Islands,  and  slugged  It 
out  with  the  Japanese  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea. 

Uuder  his  coenmand.  the  planes  attached 
to  hts  iisrlr  rendered  Invaluable  service  la 


resctilng  carrier  pOots  and  air  crewmen  farced 
down  In  enemy  territory. 

MAirr  D£C0«AT10irS 
The  Navy  called  him  back  to  Washington 
a  year  later  to  make  him  AasistarLt  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  Commander  In  Chief.  United 
States  Fleet,  as  well  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  (Intelligence)  and  Director  of  Naval 
Intelligence. 

When  the  war  ended,  be  returned  to  an  old 
post  In  Paris,  this  time  as  naval  attach^  and 
naval  attache  for  air  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy there  and  in  Brxissels.  Belgium.  The 
Navy  made  him  deputy  general  in  September 
of  1946.  a  senior  member  of  the  Naval  Review 
and  Clemency  Board  in  1947.  and  Naval  In- 
spector General  2  months  later. 

His  blue  serge  would  sport  more  varieties 
of  color  than  confetti  if  he  wore  the  ribbons 
he  fc  entitled  to  hook  to  his  chest.  What's 
more,  sheer  weight  along  would  give  him 
s  sharp  list  to  port. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Legicm 
of  Merit  with  two  Gold  Stars.  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter, Combat  Disting\ilshing  Device,  a.vl  Com- 
mendation Ribbon,  he  rates  the  .Mexican 
Service  Medal,  the  Victory  Medal,  Destroyer 
Clasp,  the  Second  Nicaragiian  Campaign 
Medal,  tlie  American  Delens?  Service  Medal, 
Fleet  Clasp,  the  European -African -Middle 
Eastern  Area  Campaign  Medal,  the  A&iatic- 
Pacific  Area  Campaign  Medal,  the  American 
Area  Campaign  Medal,  the  Philippine  Libera- 
tion Ribbon,  and  the  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal. 

For  added  luster,  he  has  the  Legion  d'- 
Honneur.  rank  of  commander  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  the  Order  at  the 
British  Empire,  honorary  commander  (mili- 
tary division),  from  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain. 

OLD  SBADOC 

He's  married  to  the  former  Eleanor  Laurie 
McCawley.  of  Haverford.  Pa.  The  Thebauds 
have  a  grown  daughter.  Diana  Maris. 

Asked  how  he  enjoyed  being  asalgnrd  du- 
ties ashore,  he  chuckled  first  before  he  re- 
pUed: 

-I  Joined  the  Navy  to  go  to  sea.  But,  re- 
member. I'm  getting  on  in  years.  Tou  can 
call  me  an  old  sailor,  or,  as  you  prefer,  an  old 
seadog.  Actually  I  have  leas  than  3  years 
to  go  before  being  put  to  pasture. 

"The  Navy  Is  sending  a  lot  of  young  ad- 
mirals to  sea.  which  Is  a  good  thing.  They'H 
have  the  experience  If,  God  forbid,  anothw' 
war  happens." 

Meanwhile,  whenever  there  is  tlnie  from 
oOclal  duties  to  enjoy  "liberty  aafaore"  the 
•dmiral  will  find  his  Boston  rcaldeace  at  the 
commandants  quarters  In  the  Aaval  ship- 
yard better  situated  geographically  than 
Washington,  for  visrtlng  his  partial  resi- 
dence at  Murray  Bay  in  northern  Quebec. 

He  might  even,  once  cooler  weather  ret^2ms 
to  the  Hub,  make  use  of  the  punching  bag 
Admiral  Deyo  used  to  manipulate  to  keep  In 
trim.  That's  provided  Admiral  Deyo  didn't 
take  it  with  him  into  retirement. 


no  question,  I  am  making  this  stat^nent 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  is 
handling  the  legislation.  H.  R.  4403 
does  not  and  is  not  intended  to  cover 
the  TVA  or  areas  under  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  nxtaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  4403.  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  me  by  Members  as 
to  whether  it  would  apply  to  the  TVA 
or  the  areas  which  are  administered  by 
the  TVA.    In  or<i«r  ihat  there  may  be 


Is  Wirc-Tappui{  Legal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nzw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
foUowing  article  entiUed  "Is  Wire-Tap- 
ping Legal?"  written  by  E.  A.  Harris, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Republic  of 
August  1.  1949: 

a  wnx-TSFPiMC  legal  r 
(By  E.  A.  Harris) 
Wire-tapping  has  flourished  In  the  United 
States  ever  since  a  telephone  lineman,  half 
a  century  ago,  joined  the  New  York  Police 
Department  and  demonstrated  the  gentle  art 
of  listening  to  the  conversations  of  suspected 
criminals.  The  telephone  company,  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  cooperated  fuDy  with 
the  police  until  1916,  when  the  public  caught 
on  to  the  covert  i»actlce  and  raised  such  a 
howl  that  the  phone  company  withdrew  its 
police  gtildance.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  had  moved  Into  the 
l\ish  new  field  of  eavesdropping.  Initially  In 
Its  search  for  aliens.  Despite  doubtful  legal 
grounds  and  debatable  ethics.  It  has  been 
going  strong  ever  since. 

Before  hastening  to  condemn  Attorney 
Gentfal  Tom  C.  Clark.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  the  intelligence  ofBcera  of  the 
armed  services  who  also  employ  wire-tap- 
ping, listen  to  their  case.  For  many  years 
they  have  soxight.  uasticoassfully,  clarifica- 
tion of  the  law  on  the  subject.  They  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  legis- 
lation that  would  not  cmly  l^alize  Federal 
wire-tapping  In  limited  security  inquirlea. 
but  would  expressly  forbid  lU  use  otherwise, 
in  order  to  guard  against  abuses. 

Moreover,  for  15  years.  Attorney  Generals 
have  Interpreted  the  Communleatioos  Act  d 
1934  as  no  barrier  to  wire-tapping  by  Federal 
agents,  provided  the  inf  ormaUon  is  not  made 
public  or  divulged  to  anyone  outside  of  the 
prtjper  Govemm«it  authorities.    It  is  pointed 
out  ftffther  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  short- 
ly befon  the  United  States  entered  the  last 
war,  personally  authorized  Federal  wire-tap- 
ping in  cases  of  espioDafe^  sakotage,  kldnap- 
tog  and  extortion.   It  ia  AuVmlahie  that  use  of 
the  device,  however  reprehensible ,  has  assist- 
ed the  FBI  In  solving  crimes,  even  tiKwgh 
the  evidence  thus  obtained  is  Inadmiss.ble 
In  Federal  couirU. 

Aside  from  hsgal  questions,  the  basic  issue 
revolves  aroun<l  the  danger  to  a  free  society 
inherent  In  any  use  of  wire-tapping.  Is  It 
}usttfled  In  psacetlme  under  any  clrcum- 
sUnces?  In  aa  effective  democracy,  can  the 
tactics  and  mt  thods  of  a  police  state  be  li- 
censed without  running  the  risk  of  poUutlng 
the  very  roots  of  that  democracy?  Can  such 
methods  be  adeqtiately  restricted  to  limited 
security  cases? 

President  Roosevrit.  In  authorizing  Its  use, 
iraa  careful  to  point  out  that  the  problem  of 
balancing    the    need    for    law-enforcement 
agenU  with  the  need  for  protecUon  of  cltl- 
Bens  against  abuw  of  such  pov.'er  raised  "th» 
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moit  deHcaU  problem  In  Ih*  field  of  demo- 
craXkc  atatesmAXulilp."  The  Federal  OoTern- 
mant  bM  no  »UtuU  go»eralng  U»e  use  of 
wtre-Uppinc  but  vma  Hew  Tork  State. 
which  took  the  iMd  amooff  the  Commcn- 
wealths  In  applying  a  policy  of  euperflsed 
wlre-uppir.g  for  crime  detection  haa  found 
the  Slate  statute  In  large  measure  abused  or 
Ignored 

The  constitution  adopted  by  New  York  In 
ia$S  wt  foitli  aaiaguards.  under  the  bill  cf 
right*  prwiilaa  tat  searches  and  seliures. 
•gainst  ••  unreasonable' ■  interception  of  tele- 
phone and  tctograph  communications.  Th.; 
togtalature  later  provided  that  wire-tapping 
coMd  to*  Indulged  m  by  law-enforcement  oO- 
Mta  osty  «pon  issuance  of  ez-parte  orders  by 
the  courts  or  by  the  district  attorney  oc  hlgh- 
ranktug  police  oaclals. 

But  a  study  prspared  recently  by  Uargaret 
L  Roeenzweig  for  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  concluded  thai  "the  right  to  be 
secure  against  unreasonable  Interceptions 
conferred  by  the  New  York  Constitution  and 
Mfrtutea  U  a  hollow  right  in  the  present 
■IMtus  of  the  law  " 

At  hearings  before  t^e  New  York  County 
Criminal  Courts  Bar  Committee  last  autumn. 
npirlsf  SSMftoas  Justice  Frank  Oliver  testi- 
fied that  daUgates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention In  Albany  had  believed  the  requUe- 
ment  of  a  court  order  for  wire  tapping  would 
protect  New  Yorkers  agamst  abuse.  *  No  one 
had  imagined."  he  said,  "that  such  orders 
would  be  issued  on  trivial  grounds  or  In 
c«Ms  involving  only  suspicion  of  a  mlsde- 
maanor  or  olTenae." 
He  went  on: 

"Today,  however,  a  man's  home  is  not  his 
casUe  In  New  York.  It  Is  Just  an  uncovered 
garbage  can  for  the  police  to  pick  over.  •  •  • 
Hm  mere  mention  of  a  warrant  breaks  Judi- 
cial ribs  with  laughter.  If  you  want  to  see 
a  policeman  roll  on  the  floor.  Just  mention 
the  search  and  seizure  provisions  of  the 
|8tate|  constitution  " 

II  this  has  been  the  wire-tapping  experi- 
ence of  New  York  Slate,  where  It  Is  governed 
by  statute,  what  Is  happening  on  the  national 
front  In  thU  Incredible  era  of  suspicion  and 
cltstnnt:>  Since  wire  tapping  Is  not  author- 
ized under  any  Federal  law.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Attorney  General  alone  to  determine  whether 
tatoplMne  tapping  by  Federal  agents  shall 
bt  Mrmltted 

9am  Clark  is  as  unhappy  about  this  clouded 
•ttUMtlon  as  anyone  else  Early  thU  year 
he  requested  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
to  act  on  legislation  to  legalise  wlre-tapptng 
In  specified  security  cases,  and  to  make  such 
•<vtdence  admissible  tn  Federal  courts.  It 
was  the  first  attempt  by  an  Attorney  Oeneral 
In  7  years  to  legalize  tapping.  Congress  hav- 
ing refused  to  pass  similar  administration 
bills  in  1940.  1»41.  and  IMS.  When  proteeu 
poured  In.  Clark  suddenly  withdrew  hU  re- 
UUBSt.  leaving  the  situation  as  moot  as  ever. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Clark's 
backward  flip.  If  not  ordered  by  the  White 
House,  was  at  laast  approved  by  the  Preal- 
dant. 

HhMltOMmrnT  of  the  proposal,  however. 
Biaarn  oaly  that  evidence  obtained  by  the 
FBI  through  wire-tapping  will  continue  to  be 
Inadml^ble  in  court  trials.  Your  phone 
may  still  be  tapped,  with  the  advance  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  if  any  of 
your  friends  or  cas\ial  acquaintances  are 
suspcctad  of  having  any  information  relat- 
ing to  Mptonac*  <"'  aabotage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly conceivable  that  the  telephonee  of 
thousands  of  innocent  citizeixs  may  be  tapped 
for  hours,  daya.  or  WMks  as  the  result  cf 
erroneous  axMl  sooMtlnMS  anonymous  spy  tip* 
to  sectirity  agents. 

Two  quaaUoos  recur  In  the  controversy 
over  wlre-ti*ptnf:  (H  Is  It  being  carried 
on  U  legally  by  the  Federal  Guvernment? 
i))    Is  It   wise?      Do  the   ends   Justify   the 


ytt^n  la.  of  course,  no  way  of  telling  Just 
bow  eirecUve  wire-tapping  has  been  to  the 


Justice  Department  In  cracking  security 
cases,  precisely  because  information  gained 
from  the  practice  Is  Inadmissible  In  Federal 
covirts.  By  the  same  token,  no  one  ouUlde 
of  the  top  Government  hierarchy  knows 
how  many  telephone*  IhroughDUt  the  Nation 
are  being  upped.  The  police  state  may  be 
encroaching,  but  by  Its  very  nature  It  cannot 
be  dissected  and  evaluated. 

Therein,  perhaps,  lies  the  great  danger. 
Granting  that  the  end  purposes  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  are  highly  commendable, 
who  can  guarantee  that  the  head  of  the  D?- 
pa».ment  always  will  be  an  ofBclal  of  ttawless 
judgment  and  character?  What  wculd  this 
Instrument  for  crime  detection  become  In 
the  bands  of  ruthless  and  reactionary  office- 
holders? Once  an  Invasion  of  privacy  is  ac- 
cepted, who  can  say  with  assurance  that  It 
will  not  burgeon,  through  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses, into  a  political  weapon  agaliut  liberals 
or  eonaervatlves.  depending  upon  the  party 
in  power? 

And  If  It  Is  aimed  chiefly  at  Communists 
or  their  followers  and  sympathizers,  the  sus- 
picious characters,  viewed  through  the  eyes 
of  some  future  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  become 
numberless.  Since  advocates  of  public  hous- 
ing have  been  denounced  as  Communist 
dupes.  Senator  Tatt  might  be  suspect  Pro- 
pooanta  of  rent  control,  health  Insurance. 
mhnlmum  wages,  civil  rights,  public  utilities. 
and  river-valley  developments,  not  to  men- 
tion credit  restrictions,  would  all  be  fair 
game  for  any  free-enterprise  super-patriot 
In  Clark  s  place,  for  such  measures  have  been 
termed  communistic 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  testified  be- 
fore a  Hou^  Judiciary  Subcommittee  In  1942 
that  he  feared  abuaaa  by  the  great  bodies  of 
new  and  inexperlaneed  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  If  wire  tapping  was  not 
strictly  controlled.  It  was  abuse  of  the 
wire-tapping  authority,  he  asserted,  that  had 
prompted  public  reaction  against  the  prac- 
tice And  Justice  Hughes  called  wire  tapping 
an  Intolerable  "dirty  buslneea." 

When  Federal  officials  speak  of  authority, 
they  are  hard  put  to  cite  any  specific  power 
to  indulge  In  wlre-upplng.  except  the  tenu- 
ous approval  granted  them  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  approach  of  the  Government 
Is  dlstlncUy  negative— that  tapping  Is  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
Federal  statute  This  seems  tantamount 
to  saying  that  the  founding  fathers,  with 
their  BlU  of  Rights,  did  not  foresee  and 
therefore  did  not  disapprove  of  poison  gas. 
germ  warfare,  and  atom  bombs. 

In  the  absence  of  any  spacillc  wire-tapping 
prohibition  in  the  Constitution,  resort  wss 
made.  In  the  case  of  Olmstead  versus  United 
States,  to  the  fourth  amendment,  barring 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  Here  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled.  5  to  4.  that  the 
gtiaranty  against  unreasonable  search  did 
not  ban  wire-tapping,  since  there  had  been 
no  actual  house  entry  and  no  physical  sei- 
zure. The  restricted  legal  point  at  Issue  did 
not  embrace  the  Court's  Judgment  on  wire- 
tapping as  a  method  of  obtaining  evidence, 
but  even  so  Justice  Brandeis  was  disturbed  by 
lu  Implications.  In  his  dissent,  he  wrote: 
"Can  It  be  that  the  Constitution  affords  no 
protection  against  such  Invasions  of  indi- 
vidual security?"  As  to  the  end  Justifying 
the  means,  he  wrote:  "Experience  should 
teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect 
liberty  when  the  Governments  purposes  are 
beneficent.  Men  bom  to  freedom  are  natu- 
raUy  alert  to  repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty  by 
evil-minded  rulers.  Tba  greatest  dangers  to 
liberty  Ivirk  In  Inaldiotia  encroachment  by 
men  of  seal,  well-meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding." 

Government  lawyers  themselves  have  ac- 
knowledged from  time  to  time  that  the 
legality  of  Federal  wire-tapping  la  question- 
able. Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle.  In 
February  1943.  unsuccessfully  sought  legisla- 
tion authorizing  wire-tapping  In  certain  se- 
cttflty  cases  on  the  plea  that  It  would  "clarify 


a  doubtful  fleld.V  At  the  same  congressional 
hearings.  James  L.  Fly.  then  Chairman  of  the 
FMeral  Commualaalkms  Commission,  testi- 
fied that  m  his  opiBlon  the  Communications 
Act  of  1034  made  all  wire-tapping  unlawful. 
That  act  clearly  provides  that  "no  person, 
not  being  authorized  by  the  sender,  shall 
intercept  any  communication  and  divulge  or 
publish  the  existence,  contents,  sub- 
stance •  •  •  or  meaning  of  such  Inter- 
cepted communication  to  any  person."  In 
1937  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  the  case 
of  Nardone  v.  United  Siates.  that  the  prohi- 
bition In  the  act  was  sppUcable  to  Federal 
agenu  and  that  recordings  obtained  by  wire 
Upplng  could  not  be  submitted  as  evidence 
in  Federal  ccuru. 

Despite  the  wording  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  and  the  ruling  In  the  Nardone 
case,  the  Justice  Department  for  many  years 
has  maintained  that  the  act  does  not  bar 
wire  tapping  completely,  and  FBI  agenU  as 
well  as  Military  Intelligence  officers  have  con- 
tinued to  employ  the  eavesdropping  device. 

Convenient  Interpretations  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  have  been  made  by  the  At- 
torney General's  office  When  Oscar  Ccx  was 
AssUtant  Solicitor  General,  he  told  a  Housa 
committee,  on  March  24.  1942.  that  "the  ques- 
tion of  divulging  Is  whether  It  U  divulged  to 
an  arm  of  the  Government  or  to  the  public 
generally."  But  the  act  Itself  says  nothing 
of  the  kind:  one  can  read  such  latitude  Into 
It  only  by  the  most  gymnastic  stretching  of 
the  imagination. 

As  the  Justice  Department  seea  It.  then,  the 
act  does  not  bsr  a  report  by  an  agent  to  hU 
superior  on  the  context  or  meaning  of  upped 
telephone  conversations.  The  cgent  is  not 
"divulging"  the  Information. 

The  Department  InslsU  that  this  is  per- 
fectly legal  and  proper  For  authority  it 
cites  the  uniform  opinions  of  various  Attor- 
neys General.  If  the  Constitution  and  the 
Communications  Act  are  being  violated  by 
Federal  wire-tapping  practices,  presumably 
criminal  proceedings  wovUd  have  to  be  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Justice  Department  against  the 
Justice  Department. 


Secretary  Brannan  Discusses  Problems  of 
Dairy  Farmer — Hoover  Commission 
Shares  His  View— Secretary  Backs  Co- 
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HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscoMsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  Jul)  31.  Hon.  Charles  Brannan. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  addressed  a 
crowd  of  over  10.000  Ijeople  In  Juneau. 
Wis.  The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
farmers'  cooperatives  of  Dodge  County 
and  drew  attendance  from  several  Mid- 
western States.  S?creiary  Brannan  s 
analjrsis  of  the  problems  dairy  farmers 
are  facing  is  most  illuminating,  and 
under  leave  to  t:;tpnd  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record.  I  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  coming  from  dairy  States: 
TowAKo  A  Paoansous  Daisy -land 

It  Is  good  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  future  of  dairy-land  ag- 
riculture. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  Income  to  you 
dairy  fanners.  It  is  not.  as  cynics  would  put 
It.  a  question  merely  of  "who  gets  what"  In 


the  rough-and-tumble  of  business.  The 
future  of  dairy-land  agriculture  is  the  future 
of  many  thousands  of  families;  It  Is  the  fu- 
ture of  minions  of  human  beings,  each 
endowed  bv  their  Creator  with  inalienable 
rights  and  with  potentlaHtles  for  enhancing 
the  fundamental  values  of  human  life.  The 
future  of  dairy-land  agriculture  U  in  no 
small  wr.y  related  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  millions  near  and  far  who  are  de- 
pendent for  life  sustenance  upon  the  land 
and  the  people  of  dairy-land— upon  you,  yoxir 
ability,  your  determination,  youi  opportu- 
nity, and  your  particular  portion  of  the  good 
earth 

Ycu.  In  your  mind,  and  I  In  mine  know 
the  Ideals  and  real  values  we  seek.  Even 
though  we  may  not  succeed  In  stating  them 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  they  are  a  part  of 
us — a  driving  force  prodding  us  forward  In 
our  effort  to  find  the  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  cur  basic  ptirposes. 

The  ways  and  means  are  never  easy  to 
find.  They  are  a  constant  challenge  to  our 
ingenuity.  Proposed  ways  and  mearw  are 
constantly  subject  to  sharp  examination  and 
controversy,  as  they  should  be.  But  the 
strength  of  our  purpose  is  the  guaranty  that 
we  shall  find  the  ways  and  means  through 
which  to  unite  our  efforts  and  make  progress 
In  the  ccmmon  cause 

Fortunately,  many  people  are  agreed  upon 
certain  foundation  principles  upon  which  we 
can  build. 

As  a  starting  point  for  our  discussion  of 
ways  and  means.  I  want  to  state  two  related 
beliefs  which  I  hold  very  strongly  and  which 
I  believe  provide  a  basis  for  conunon  under- 
standing 

The  first  Is  this:  I  believe  in  the  farmer  co- 
operative 

I  believe  In  the  principle  of  self-help, 
which  the  cooperative  embodies. 

I  believe  the  organized  cooperation  of 
farmers  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
business  competition,  for  the  farmer  meets 
concentrated  economic  power  coming  and  go- 
ing—when he  buys  and  wnen  he  sells. 

To  be  even  more  specific.  I  Ijelleve  In  the 
dairy  co-op,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
power  I  shall  work  to  keep  the  rules  fair 
and  the  opportunities  open  tor  dairy  coopera- 
tives. 

The  related  belief  Is  this:  I  believe  that 
dairy  farmers  should  have  price  support 
which  Is  Just  as  positive  and  just  as  high 
In  relation  to  any  given  standard  as  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  farmers  In  the  coun- 
t:y.  I  believe  this  Is  necessary  not  only  in 
the  Interests  of  the  dairy  farmer  and  his 
family  but  also  In  the  Interest  of  all  our 
people. 

Here  in  Wisconsin,  the  milk,  cream,  and 
other  dairy  producU  sold  by  farmers  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  all  the  farm 
Income.  And  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the 
farm  dairy  enterprise  last  year  brought  In 
14 '2  jjercent  of  all  farm  mcome.  Farm  dairy 
production  Is  consistently  at  or  near  the 
very  top  of  the  list  of  commodities  on  which 
American  farmers  depend  for  cash  Income. 
ThU?.  it  Is  as  plain  as  anything  can  be  that 
we  win  not  have  an  adequate  price  support 
system  until  milk  is  given  the  status  of  a 
basic  agricultural  commodity  In  the  price 
support  system.  We  have  temporized  and 
dUly-dallied  long  enough,  giving  lip  service 
to  the  need  for  action  but  not  meeting  the 
Issues  involved. 

The  difficulty  Is  In  getting  agreement  on 
the  methods  for  doing  the  Job— the  methods 
of  treating  mUk  as  a  basic  farm  commodity. 
I  personally  believe  that  a  combination 
of  methods  is  required.  The  method  I  have 
recommended  which  has  received  most  at- 
tention is  the  production  payment.  Because 
there  la  so  much  controversy  about  this.  I 
am  gl  »d  to  have  this  opporttmlty  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  ask  you  to  mnke  a  mental  note  of  the 
polnu  I  am  about  to  make  because  I  want 
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to  refer  to  them  again  In  a  particular  way. 
I  am  going  to  try  a  little  experiment  on  you. 
paoDXJcnoN  needed,  not  restbiction 
Point  No.  1  is  a  bit  of  background  about 
nonstorable  commodities. 

•"The  nonstorabies — products  which  are 
either  highly  perishable  or  which  can  be 
stored  only  at  heavy  expense — Include  fruits, 
vegetables,  meat  animals,  milk,  buttcrfat, 
poultry,  and  eggs.  Production  of  these  com- 
modities is  geared  largely  to  domestic  de- 
mand, and  this  demand  fluctuates  with  em- 
ployment, wages,  and  other  factors  which 
change  mass  purchasing  power.  We  can  hope 
to  Increase  per  capita  consumption  of  all  or 
most  of  these  products  In  a  healthy  economic 
climate. 

"When  It  is  necessary  to  apply  supports 
to  any  of  these  nonstorable  commodities.  I 
recommend  that  we  rely  mainly  upon  pro- 
duction payments. 

•"The  term  "production  payment"  means 
exactly  what  It  says — a  payment  to  the 
farmer  to  go  on  producing  to  meet  genuine 
consumer  need,  rather  than  restricting  out- 
put short  of  that  need. 

•"Under  this  system  the  farmer  would  be 
paid  In  cash  the  difference  between  the  sup- 
port standard  for  commodities  which  he  pro- 
duced and  the  average  selling  price  for  those 
commcdlties  In  the  market,  place.  Because 
the  payment  would  go  directly  to  the  farmer. 
It  would  be  an  efficient  support  operation. 

"Another  big  advantage  is  that  the  system 
would  Induce  efficient  production  and  mar- 
keting, because  any  farmer  who  could  exceed 
the  average  market  price  by  quality  of  prod- 
uct or  good  bargaining  would  benefit  to  the 
extent  that  his  selling  price  exceeded  the 
average  market  price."  (Remember  that  the 
production  payment  would  not  cover  the  dif- 
ference between  the  support  and  each  Indi- 
vidual's selling  price  but  rather  the  differ- 
ence between  the  support  and  the  average 
selling  price.  Nobody  would  have  to  check 
the  Individual's  sening  price.) 

•"A  third  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
it  would  allow  farm  income  to  remain  at  a 
high  enough  level  to  sustain  abundant  pro- 
duction while  retail  prices  sought  their  sup- 
ply and  demand  level  In  the  market  place. 
This  level  Is  bound  to  be  reasonable  for  con- 
sumers because  of  the  larger  supplies  brought 
out."* 

So  mtKh  for  that  background.  Now 
point  2: 

"It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  use  of 
production  payments  must  be  qualified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  extremely  de- 
pressed prices  m  the  market  place  or  a  waste- 
ful use  of  soil  resources."  (In  other  words 
there  Is  no  Intention  of  pushing  prices  be- 
low the  supply  and  demand  level.) 

Point  3:  "Under  the  proposed  program 
with  regard  to  milk  and  its  prodticu.  we 
would  continue  full  tise  of  present  market- 
ing agreements  and  orders,  extend  those 
programs  as  and  when  producers  and  han- 
dlers desire." 

MORI  MILK  PBODUCTS  AVAILABLS 

And  point  4:  "Continue  to  use  purchases 
of  dairy  products  as  a  price  support  method 
wherever  this  method  would  be  most  eco- 
nomical and  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  We  would  not.  however, 
make  purchases  for  which  we  could  not  find 
acceptable  outlets.  We  would  tise  the  ptir- 
chase  method  mainly  to  relieve  spot  stir- 
pluses  and  seasonal  problems  which  could 
be  met  most  efficiently  in  this  way.  When- 
ever any  large-scale  operation  becomes  neces- 
sary, we  should  use  the  production  payment 
method.  As  a  rtUe,  this  could  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment about  the  same  amotmt  as  would 
purchases  and  would  make  more  mUk  and 
milk  products  available  to  consumers  at 
lower  prices  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  It  would  also  call  for  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  our  grain  and  forage  produc- 
tion."' 


Point  5:  "The  payment  method  could  he 
used,  if  Congress  so  decided,  not  merely  to 
support  prices  but  directly  to  encourage 
greater  production  and  consumption  of  mUk. 

"Let  me  also  point  out  that  this  is  a 
price  support  recommendation — not  a  con- 
siuner  subsidy  proposal.  I  have  merely  rec- 
ommended those  methods  of  supporting  farm 
prices  which  will  do  most  to  lick  the  sur- 
plus problem  by  encouraging  consumption. 
"There  Is  a  considerable  difference  between 
(a)  subsidizing  consumption  with  the  hope 
that  the  benefit  wUl  trickle  down  to  the 
farmer  and  (b)  supporting  farm  prices  In 
ways  which  wUl  give  constimers  the  most 
for  their  money.  I  am.  of  coxirse,  recom- 
mending the  latter  "The  payment  method 
for  use  on  perishable  commodities  wUl  en- 
able us  to  go  on  producing  and  consuming 
somewhere  past  the  level  where  straight  dol- 
lar demand  woultl  tempwrartly  stop  us.  That 
enables  genuine  o?mand  and  our  real  pro- 
ductive power  to  exert  greater  influence  in 
our  economy." 

PRICE   cm    IS    REGIMENTATION 

Point  6:  "I  state  categorically  •  •  • 
that  the  legislation  I  have  recommended  Is 
less  restrictive  than  any  so  far  enacted  by 
virtiie  of  the  fact  that  it  offers  more  en- 
cotiragement  to  the  abundant  consumption 
and  production  of  farm  products  and,  there- 
by, offers  more  protection  against  surpluses. 
This  program  would  Increase  Inducements 
for  desirable  adjustment  without  ordering 
them. 

"Holding  over  farmers'  heads  the  threat  of 
a  price  cut  is  the  worst  kind  of  regimenta- 
tion. And  it  offers  them  nothing  In  return 
for  being  starved  into  submission." 

Point  7:  "Why  is  It  •  •  •  that  we  are 
divided  over  an  operating  method  •  •  •? 
I  think  It  Is  mainly  because  many  people 
have  not  yet  realized  there  Is  a  practical 
alternative  calling  for  much  less  real  inter- 
ference with  farmers'  operations  and  which 
win  permit  all  of  otir  people  to  share  in  this 
country's  great  productive  capacity. 

"  •  •  •  there  Is  an  obvious  advantage 
in  this  for  the  consuming  public  and  for 
handlers,  dealers,  and  others  whose  business 
depends  largely  on  the  volume  of  farm  pro- 
duction and  marketing." 

Point  8:  "ThU  legislation  U  based  on  the 
belief  that  farm  returns  have  already  de- 
clined about  as  far,  in  relation  to  industrial 
and  labor  returns,  as  can  be  permitted  with- 
out serious  consequences  for  farmers  and  for 
the  general  public.'"  (Note  that  I  said  in  re- 
lation to  industrial  and  labor  returns.  If 
industrial  prices  and  labor  rates  decline,  the 
farm  price  support  would  also  decline.) 

Now  let  me  pause  and  remind  you  of  some- 
thing. When  I  started  listing  these  polnU. 
I  told  you  I  was  trying  an  experiment.  What 
I  have  Just  done  was  to  read  excerpU  from 
the  testimony  I  have  given  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  on  agriculture  since 
AprU  7.  I  hope  It  sounded  familiar  to  at 
least  some  of  you.  I  am  sure  It  did  not  sound 
like  what  some  people  have  been  telling  you 
I  said.  ,      . 

Some  people  have  been  extremely  busy 
interpreting  what  I  said  in  their  own  way, 
but  they  haven't  suggested  that  you  study 
my  recommendations  for  yourself.  They 
much  prefer  that  you  let  them  do  yotir  think- 
ing for  you. 

HoovEE  cooaaBaoH  «k»mm«ndatioh 
So  far  as  I  know  they  have  been  con- 
veniently snent  on  a  statement  that  came 
from  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
Hoover  Commission — ^the  Commission  on  Re- 
organization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  Here  Is  what  that  group  said: 
"Free  market  for  perishables.— The  meth- 
ods for  supporting  the  price  of  perishable 
commodities,  such  as  potatoes,  put  a  double 
burden  on  the  consumer.  He  is  not  only 
required  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  product 
which  he  consumes  but  he  also  pays,  through 
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tb«  co«t  of  emrTjmt  on  the  prlce-iup- 
procrftm.  Under  •  pUn  whJch  would 
•  tnt  market,  grvaur  q\iAntttl«« 
would  be  euuaumed  m  food.  ilnlM  pcrtodB 
of  hlgb  produrtloo,  tbua  r«duelac  "•  «!«•»- 
to  be  dwuoyed  or  dl»«rt«l  to  other 
Wlitia  Um  e««t  of  price  tupport  mlfht 
b*  greaMr  laiw  th^  plan,  the  net  coat  to 
tfea  BatkaMl  •eooony  would  be  leee.  The 
eoamlttM.  tbarvCor*.  iveooHMiida  that  eon- 
•t^cration  be  gl^ti  to  a  plan  Which  wwild 
parmlt  a  free  market,  for  pcrlahaMc  prodoeU. 
wtth  the  difference  In  price  made  up  to  the 
pex>ducer  In  h  aupplcmentai  pajr-j*nt.~ 

That  end*  the  quotation  from  the  »grl- 
eulttaral  eonmittcc  lerTlng  the  Roofer  Com- 


this  eommium 
tiM  crWctaai  whikax  hm  b««B  leveled  at  my 
rwoaunciMlaUon — chaifH  of  varklBg  toward 
r^lmeatatlan  oT  faroMfS.  dfMtnictkm  of 
dairy  cooperatlvce,  dwtmctkn  of  milk  mar- 
keting niiwinte  and  ordera.  fooling  the 
taxpafvr.  proHMCtaf  iMAtleacy  and  high 
coet.  engafflag  In  putiaaa  pofHlca]  actlTlty. 
aad  ao  on. 

tkat  «aBmMtae  la  aa  effort  to  back  op  my 

own  TMwe  bat  merely  to  remind  you  that  In 
It  ot  coptroteiey  there  la  danger  of 
facU  and  ineonvaailent  opinlona. 
rcaaon  I  am  talktaf  to  you  about  thla 
matter  ta  tlMt  I  laope  you  wUl  think 
ftnr  wa9  through  tb*  eoaoaweny  and  do 
what  you  beMevv  to  be  neeoaaary  for  the 
ftrture  at  dalryland  agrteutturv  and  of  the 
puMte. 

What  la  the  right  thUig  to  dof  What  to 
right  fron  tlw  ata ■dpidal  ot  your  cuatomera 
■Id  Mlow  rtlllM  rtia  paople  who  need  m 
Ita  Tarloua  forma  the  milk  you  produce? 
What  la  right  fttm  the  standpoint  of  your 
own  futuret 


haa  paiaed 

•atttemast  of 

proaent 


The  Boom  of 
a  bUl  which 
current  Imuee  by 
priee-eupport  program. 
Let!  take  a  look  at  what  thla  maana. 
pint.  It  mtant  continuing  the  praaent 
parity  formula,  which  Is  far  out  of  date  and 
madar  wkteh  the  parity  prloaa  at  milk  and 
■alk  products  are  ao  unreallatlc  that  they 
trnve  little  meaning  AocordlBg  to  this  for- 
mula, milk  at  ■liiiiaaala  la  atlll  above  parity 
and  butterfat  la  atmoat  at  parity. 

MUk  and  mllk-produrt  prieea  have  eocne 
aharptj  dtirlng  the  last  year,  while 
at  flitn^  you  have  to  buy  have  stayed 
hiirh  or  have  even  gone  up.  War  eiampie. 
Um  Houw  Commlttea  oa  Agrtenltura  raoeatly 
painted  out  that  between  March  of  104S  and 
Btocfe  of  IMt  ailUl  oaaa  went  up  In  price  by 
H  petvaat,  paaoBBa  mant  up  3  percent,  and 
«y  IT  parcHit. 

famara  are  getting  about 
one- fourth  lem  for  their  milk  at  wholeaala 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  butterfat  la 
percent  on  the  average.  Here  In 
in  milk  U  averaging  about  a  third 
and  butterfat  a  fourth  lower  than  a 
ago. 
Tha  ptirchaatng  power  of  farm  dairy  prod- 
ucta  at  praaant  prtcaa  la  already  quite  a  Wt 
below  the  average  of  tha  laat  10  yeara.  which 
Included  years  of  low  prlcea  and  controlled 
pricea.  aa  well  aa  a  abort  parted  of  high  prtcet 
Tet  the  parity  formula  would  Indicate,  as 
tataraata  say.  that  you  are 
you  are  enuUed  to. 


Ttawa'a  aonethlng  wrong  with  thla  pletvra. 
thing  that*!  wrong  ^  t>M  parity 


I 


OBdar  tha  praaent  formula.  tO  percent  of 
n^gXty  la  fS  U  par  bundled  weight  Onder 
tha  lai^ad  formula  hi  tha  Agricultural  Act 
of  IMS.  to  paroent  wouM  ba  ^.60.  and  there 
te  aa  giHrmii*?  that  aoppert  would  be  that 
~    the  top  Umlt. 


Bat  to  keep  the  buying  power  of  milk  from 
Uie  average  of  the  laat  10  yeara. 

il   awri^e  aupport    price    would 

^^  lo  ha  04^-     I  maintain  that  the  pub- 

Me'lntaraat  requlrea  ua  to  keep  the  pur- 
elHHiBf  power  of  tiM  dairy  farmcra  milk 
froai  going  below  that  average.  Prom  the 
farmer'B  atandpolnt.  auch  level  for  milk  U 
neeeaaary  to  achieve  and  maintain  balance 
with  grain  prlcea. 

Parhapa  I  am  wroi«  about  It.  But  I  am 
atlll  watctag  to  hear  a  logical  argument  on 
ttaa  other  iMa.  At  any  raU.  tha  parity  re- 
Tlatema  recommended  thU  aprlng  by  Wlaoon- 
sln's  Charley  HoAman.  of  tha  National  Co- 
operative MUk  Producera  Paderatloo,  Indi- 
cate that  the  support  level  I  recommended 
la  ao  mora  than  fair  from  yotir  standpoint. 
■owavar.  the  old  formula  la  still  In  effect, 
and  that's  only  one  [MDblem. 

If  there  U  anything  that  we  In  agriculture 
should  hawe  learned  from  the  recant  war.  It 
was  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have 
a  tremendoua  capacity  for  mUk  and  dairy 
producu. 

And  If  there  U  anything  we  should  have 
learned  from  our  prewar  experience.  It  U  the 
fact  that  we  need  a  means  of  getting  more 
dairy  producU  to  the  consumer.  We  never 
did  have  a  surplus  In  relation  to  peoples 
genuine  demand.  We  had  a  surpliu  because 
people  had  to  deny  themaalvea  food  needed 
for  health. 

Wa  will  not  aerve  tha  neada  of  either  the 
conaumcr  or  the  dairy  farmer  t;y  taking 
great  quanUtlea  of  dairy  products  off  the 
market,  keeping  them  away  from  consumers. 
As  I  said  before.  I  would  retain  the  purchase 
and  storage  method  as  one  price-support 
mechanism.  There  are  times  and  places  for 
lu  use.  We  can  even  put  first  reliance  on  U. 
But  we  must  not  put  our  main  reliance 
upon  It. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  thoee  who 
want  to  fcaap  tha  Oovernment  out  of  busi- 
ness Insist  m  the  same  breath  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  tha  biggest  of  all  middle- 
men In  the  dairy-product  buaincas.  One 
aim  sea  before  a  iiiiigiamtnna!  committee 
recently  asUd.  in  thla  eoaaactkm.  1  think  I 
undaratand  what  tbaaa  people  are  talking 
about.  They  want  a  market  support  price 
because  in  that  proceaa  everybody  along  tha 
line  gets  a  slice  of  the  Government's  check." 
Hs  was  t filling  In  favor  of  delivering  the 
price  support  directly  to  the  farmer,  as  we 
would  do  If  we  had  producUon  payments. 
raoDOcnoM  rATnajrr  pcooaAM  mzoco 
Under  the  payment  method,  the  farmer  la 
sure  of  getting  the  benefit  of  price  support 
that  the  law  Intends  for  him  to  have.  There 
U  no  guaaTim  as  to  whether  a  market  price 
wUl  be  reflected  back  to  the  farmer 

It  alao  seems  strange  to  me  when  I  hear 
that  we  must  use  the  Oovernment  purchaaa 
method  In  order  to  prevent  production  con- 
trol and  ( that  old  overworked  epithet )  "tefl- 
mentatlon  "  To  my  simple  way  of  thtnklaf. 
the  beat  assurance  against  the  need  for  pro- 
duction control  la  greater  eonaamptlon     How 

eonaumptkm?  Ara  wa  auppoaad  to 
throw  away  what  the  Oovaramant  buya  ao 
that  there  will  be  room  to  i*orw  mora  of  what 
we  prodxiee?  Are  we  .auppoaad  to  give  It 
away'  If  ao.  where  la  tfta  luort  stamp  plan  to 
make  It  poaaible?  Notady  aaama  to  ha  pnah- 
U^  eery  hard  for  that.  I  can  tell  ymi  amm 
thing.  If  wa  are  to  aupport  parlahaMas.  la- 
cladlng  your  milk,  aad  da  II  aSMtlwaly.  wa 
m*wt  have  etthar  a  food  alaaip  plaa  or  a  pro> 
tfuctlon  payment  program.  I  conatrter  the 
payBMnt  method  to  ba  aoora  adiclant.  more 

Ileal,  and  mora  tmeftd  to  our  economy. 

It  at  BKNMff  raqutrvd  for  food 

tf  OMd   for  ptodaatlea   paymenu. 


past.  It  waa  tfoa  to  two  raaacwi:  Ptrst.  they 
dldn  t  provide  iMMll  prtea  Mfport:  and  sec- 
ond, there  have  baea  Government  a«encles  In 
the  tiiiilnam  of  giving  away  farm  surptusea. 
Par  example,  the  Federal  8Jip.u*  Ccmm<d:- 
tlaa  Corporation  bought  nearly  all  of  tha 
batter  aold  by  the  Dairy  ProducU  Marketing 
Asaodatlon.  the  DTMA.  The  fact  that  thla 
Peaeral  Corporation  paid  t33.500.000  for  tha 
butter  was  a  rather  incidental  fact  bronght 
shout  by  administrative  determination,  ft 
came  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket,  and  as  far 
as  the  taxpayer  U  concerned  It  lant  Particu- 
larly important  whether  tha  cost  waa  charged 
to  price  support  or  relief. 

ruacHASS  mithoo  BrTTxmT 
Another  suange  claim  lor  the  Oovernmeut 
purchase  method  is  that  It  helps  dairy  co-ops 
in  their  effort  to  bargain  for  good  prlcea  and 
mark:;s.  How  does  it  Increase  the  bargain- 
ing and  other  compauuon  for  the  Oovern- 
ment to  set  a  price  at  the  top  of  the  market? 
The  Oovernment  purchase  price  Is  the  mar- 
ket price.    There's  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Where  is  tha  Incentive  for  eOclcnc}  and 
better  bargaining  that  Is  claimed  for  the 
purchaaa  mvth^  over  tha  payment  method? 
Thla  year  tha  Department  of  Agricuitiie 
annotwced  that,  instead  of  buying  butter 
and  dried  milk  only  at  major  canUrs.  It 
would  buy  on  an  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  baals 
Coe  fmann  for  this  dacisioa  waa  to  enable 
local  co-opa  and  other  small  buslneasea  to 
aaaamMa  tiarVr^^  lou  aad  aall  direct  to  the 
OovaraaMat.  Balatlvaly  few  have  dune  ao. 
The  co-op  m  lu  function  aa  baadUr  naeds 
a  Large  volume  of  buainaw  In  refuUr  coia- 
meclal  channels.  It  needs  to  keep  lU  trucka 
b\»y  carryli^  full  loads  to  keep  down  coata 
per  unit.  Too  often,  when  a  purchaae  pro- 
gram la  in  adect.  aalaa  to  the  OoaarnmiM 
substitute  for  the  co-ops  regular  mmmnm 
dal  iwalnam  Thla  la  not  an  adequate  aub- 
stltute. 

There  Is  danger  that  over-tiae  of  the  pur- 
chMC  method  could  lead  to  leaa  competition, 
leaa  opportunity  or  tncenUve  for  the  small 
co-op  and  otbar  aaiall  buatnaaa.  aaore  Oov- 
emment  in  the  dairy  buatnaaa.  and  a  btggar 
than  at  tern  business  In  tha  bands  of  Mg 


taMome. 
It  la  claimed  ttoat  paiihsas  aad 

profframa  don't  cost  much  money     But  I  eaa 
assure  you  that  If  thla  haa  been  true  in  tha 


With  a  production  payment  for  farmera 
to  go  along  with  the  purchase  method  and 
tiM  aiarketing  agreementa  and  orders,  wa 
up  a  very  aatlsfylng  totyaat  la 
and  yoor  protfucta  wdl  wanm 
the  baarta  of  year  caatomara  ta^— d  of  tba 
floora  of  tba  eoM  atoraga  waiibnuaaa 

Tour  co-opa  will  be  able  to  do  the  job  you 
want  them  to  do  Inatcad  of  becoming  a 
way-sutlon  between  you  and  the  Oovern- 
ment buyer. 

FHONT   ArtACXS  ON  CO-OPB 

Aa  I  aald  before.  I  think  the  cooperatlva 
la  aa  Important  Institution.  Other  people 
must  think  so  too.  Otherwise,  they  wouldn't 
go  to  tha  trouble  of  circulating  auch  vldoua 
pfopaganda.  Including  these  phony  bucka 
which  IttegaUy  buck  the  co-op. 

It  coat  a  lot  of  money  to  print  the  phony 
money,  lumabndy  thought  It  was  worth 
the  money  to  them.  It  waa  not  apant  tat 
the  amueemetit  uf  tha  public.  It  was  apaMi 
to  convince  the  public  that  cooparatlvaa  ara 
agaiiMt  the  public  Interest  and  to  throw 
laar  or  discauragement  into  praaent  and 
prospective  co-op  members. 

I  am  aura  thay  have  Uttle  hope  for  aiK- 
ta  Wlaeoaala.  Tltla  picnic  la  a 
ttfton  ct  yo«v  attaagth  and  en- 
thualaam  without  even  being  Intended  that 
way.  You  have  abowa  In  aaany  waya  that 
you  value  your  cooparatlvaa  and  Intend  to 
feaap  them.  Btit  1  hope  you  wlU  not  take 
tkaaa  for  granted  or  bacoaaa  wiplaraat 
about  tbam. 

Por  the  moet  part.  I  asaume.  you  conalder 
tbam  a  part  of  your  avaryday  Uvea,  a  bual- 
neas  tool,  and  do  not  naeaaaarlly  think  very 
often  of  their  broader  algnlflcanca.     How- 
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aver.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  that  many 
other  farm  people  who  need  the  help  of  the 
cooperative  way  have  not  yet  developed 
cooperation  to  the  extent  that  you  have. 
Your  example  and  your  continued  succeaa 
are  important  to  many  farm  people  who 
are  unknown  to  you  and  who  may  live  far 
away. 

DAUT    MONOPOLT   STKONC 

Your  co-opa  are  Important  also  to  the  gen- 
eral public  because  they  Involve  the  market- 
ing of  dairy  prodvicta.  In  eplte  of  the  devel- 
opment of  dairy  cooperatives  the  dairy  in- 
dustry Is  one  of  the  most  highly  concentrated 
and  tightly  held  ot  all  Industries.  Before  the 
war  the  three  largest  firms  In  this  field  con- 
trolled a  fifth  of  all  the  butter  business:  the 
three  largest  firms  dealing  In  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  had  two-flftha  of  the  busi- 
ness: the  three  largest  firms  In  the  cheese 
business  controlled  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  business — In  fact  one  firm  had  a  third 
of  the  cheese  business.  We  do  not  have  re- 
cent figures,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  economic  control  has  become  any 
less  concentrated  In  recent  years. 

The  farmer  and  the  consumer  both  need 
the  comp)€tltlve  force  that  can  be  supplied 
by  alert  and  vlgorotis  cooperatives — comjDetl- 
tlve  force  that  hdpe  to  set  fair  standards  of 
price  and  quality — competitive  force  that 
leads  to  economic  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  living. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  dalryland  agri- 
culture, let  us  continue  to  Improve  our  co- 
operatives and  make  them  serve  our  needs. 
They  need  the  active  Interest  of  each  mem- 
ber—Interest baaed  on  the  farmer's  deter- 
mination to  improve  the  marketing  of  his 
own  product.  Let  ua  also  continue  to  fight 
for  a  price  support  system  which  recognizes 
the  dairy  farmer's  product  as  a  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity. 

COOPItATIVrS   CAN    WtM 

Ttaase  efforts  In  themselves  will  not  auto- 
■•tlcally  bring  better  roads,  hospitals,  tele- 
ptume  and  electric  service;  nor  will  they  sub- 
stitute for  scientific  research  and  Its  prac- 
tical application,  solve  the  problems  of  soil 
conservation,  or  guarantee  adequate  farm 
cradlt.  These  efforts  will  not  In  themselves 
aaanre  opportunity  for  our  young  people.  All 
this  we  understand.  But  thla.  too,  we  know: 
More  of  these  other  problems  can  be  sep- 
arated from  the  Income  problem.  A  fair  and 
stable  farm  Income  Is  a  basic  need,  the  firm 
foundation  we  must  have  for  continued  prog- 
ress In  our  way  of  life. 

To  build  that  firm  foundation,  we  need  the 
reinforcement  of  strong  and  vigorous  coop- 
eratives and  a  fair  price-support  system. 

With  them,  we  can  build  toward  a  prosper- 
ous dalryland  and  all  that  that  means  to- 
ward a  strong  and  prosperous  America. 


Address  of  Admirkl  W.  H.  P.  Biandy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOCTH  CAaOLIJ*.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  our  time,  a  leader 
not  only  In  naval  warfare  but  of  modern 
warfare,  is  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Biandy, 
United  States  Navy,  commander  in  chief. 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
CED,  I  am  pleased  to  in.sert  therein  the 
address  made  by  Admiral  Biandy  on  July 


28.  1949.  before  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
reunion  at  Salem,  111.: 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  me  by  your  able  representative 
from  this  district.  Congressman  Vtnisrti.,  to 
address  this  sixty-sixth  reimlon  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  southern  Illinois.  As  a  sailor 
myself.  I  feel  at  ease  In  such  a  meeting. 
But  having  spent  the  past  40  years  In  the 
Navy.  I  have  lived  much  of  my  life  at  sea. 
along  the  sea  coasts,  or  In  foreign  waters 
and  lands.  I  have  always  regretted  that 
such  a  life  has  not  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  myself  more  Intimately 
wtth  the  Interior  of  oiir  country.  I  know 
your  State  best  through  my  acquaintance 
with  your  men.  who  have  always  consti- 
tuted a  considerable  portion  of  the  Navy's 
personnel.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  men 
from  this  section  whom  I  have  known  have 
universally  upheld  your  tradition  of  pro- 
ducing good  sound  citizens. 

I  think  that  this  annual  reunion  of  you 
veterans  Is  a  particularly  splendid  Idea. 
Aside  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
to  you  of  renewing  old  acquaintances,  swap- 
ping yarns  of  your  experiences,  and  In  gen- 
eral reviewing  the  past,  you  have  here  the 
opportunity  of  collectively  taking  stock  of 
the  present.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  single 
group  who  are  more  inherently  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  than  the  Amer- 
ican veterans.  You  have  given  to  your  coun- 
try the  ultimate  of  service — her  defense 
against  her  enemies  In  time  of  war.  You 
most  certainly  are  entitled  to  pause  from 
time  to  time  and  consider  the  question,  "How 
goes  It  now  with  my  Nation  and  her 
defenses?" 

This  country  was  founded  in  the  belief 
that  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual take  precedence  over  all  other  con- 
siderations. As  a  consequence,  an  atmos- 
phere waa  created  here  in  which  men's  Ideas 
and  enterprises  were  granted  full  play.  By 
this  system,  the  ablest  individuals  in  any 
walk  of  life  rise  naturally  to  the  top.  Once 
there,  the  free  play  of  their  superior  talents, 
in  bringing  rewards  to  them,  benefits  us  all. 
The  result  has  t>een  the  rapid  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  our  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  phenominal  growth  of  this 
country  from  the  small  struggling  13  Colonies 
of  1775  to  the  moet  powerful  single  Nation  in 
the  world — all  in  a  remarkably  short  span  cf 
history. 

However,  this  S3rstem  of  ours,  in  which  the 
poor  and  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  were 
welcomed  to  this  land  to  conquer  a  continent 
of  wilderness  and  carve  out  for  themselves 
unheard  cf  abundance,  with  the  freedom  to 
live  as  they  chose — a  system  which  we  have 
defended  in  five  major  wars — again  stands  in 
danger. 

Only  4  years  ago.  we  finished  the  task  of 
turning  back  and  destroying  the  forces  of 
fascism  which  had  enslaved  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia,  and  had  nearly  engulfed  the  world. 
Since  then  many  of  the  wOTld's  peoples, 
grievously  stricken  in  that  conflict,  have 
faced  the  specter  of  communism — that 
philosophy  of  despair  which  feeds  on  human 
misery,  while  offering  ita  victims  empty 
promises  of  a  millennium. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  great  global  war  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere  held  the  hope  that 
with  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
a  new  era  of  international  friendship  and 
good  will  would  begin.  The  consistent  re- 
fusal of  the  Conununlst  bloc  of  nations  to 
cooperate  in  this  establishment  of  world 
order  and  Justice,  and  their  persistent 
atupiclous  and  belligerent  attitude  toward 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  world  are  clear 
Indications  of  the  great  gulf  which  separates 
them  from  ua.  Not  only  do  our  systems  of 
government  and  our  waya  of  living  differ, 
but  they  wish  to  restrict  all  contact  between 
their  people  and  oura  to  a  minimum.  Per- 
haps their  distrust  la  baaed  upon  the  ex- 
tremely low  regard  of  free  people  for  the 


communistic  doctrine.  Perhaps  they  fear 
their  system  could  not  long  survive  the  un- 
favorable comparisons  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  free  Intercourse  between 
nations  would  impress  upon  those  peoples 
shackled  by  the  chains  of  conununism. 

In  any  event,  we  are  faced  today  with  the 
stark  reality  of  a  world  divided  over  funda- 
mental Issues  into  two  opposing  forces.  A 
tremendous  area  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
worlds  peoples  are  under  Commtinist  con- 
trol. Through  pressure  on  smaller  states. 
and  the  activity  of  party  organizations  In 
every  state,  the  Communists  are  seeking  con- 
stantly to  extend  their  rulership. 

To  allow  the  slavery  of  communism  to 
spread  unchecked  over  the  world  is  abso- 
lutely unthinkable  to  free  men.  Oxir  Na- 
tion's leaders  have  clearly  recognized  the 
dangers  in  Europe.  Through  the  Marshall 
plan  of  economic  aid,  and  through  military 
assistance  to  threatened  States,  we  have  nar- 
rowly averted  and  checked  the  disastrous  ex- 
tension of  communism  which  has  threatened 
by  devious  measures  short  of  war  to  grasp 
and  strangle  all  of  Europe.  Now  the  line 
between  eastern  communism  and  western 
democracy  has  been  sharply  drawn,  and  we 
have  morally  pledged  ourselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  western  democracies  who  have 
alined  themselves  with  us  in  the  common 
struggle  to  preserve  decent  human  rights. 
There  cotild  be  no  other  choice.  The  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  overwhelmingly  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate  last  week,  represents  a 
formalizing  of  our  common  determination. 

In   such    a   situation,    where    two   diverse 
ideologies  are  so  definitely  oppoeed.  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  armed  conflict   must  be 
recognized.     The    United   States   has    never 
advocated  war  as  a  means  of  solving  Inter- 
national differences,  and  it  most  certainly 
will  not  in  the  future  strike  the  first  blow, 
without     grievous     provocation.       Unfortu- 
nately, the  history  of  totalitarian  states  In- 
dicates   no   such   peaceful    traditions.      Tha 
dictator  does  not  require  popular  sentiment 
for  a  war  before  plunging  his  country  into 
one.    If  he  feels  the  need  for  popular  hack- 
ing, he  builds  up  support  for  war  through 
the  medium  of  his  rigidly  controlled  propa- 
ganda agencies.     Dissenters  can  be  purged^ 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  quiet  dissension. 
But  what  the  dictator  will  usually  require 
before  starting  a  war  is  the  conviction  that 
he  can  win. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  until  such  time 
as  international  machinery  backed  by  an 
international  police  fca-ce  Is  perfected  to  pre- 
vent wars,  the  best  deterrent  to  a  would- 
be  aggressor  Is  sufBcient  military  strength  in 
the  hands  of  peace-loving  nations  to  insure 
his  defeat.  "The  democracies  of  the  world 
must  keep  themaelvea  atrong  enough  to  ren- 
der an  act  c^  aggreaaion  against  them  abso- 
lutely foolhardy.  The  Atlantic  Pact  is  not 
enough  by  itself;  it  must  be  Implemented  by 
force. 

The  greatest  share  of  the  free  world's  bur- 
den of  maintaining  a  strong  military  estab- 
lishment today  must  necessarily  rest  upon 
the    United    States.     During    the    past    war 
the   European   democracies   suffered   fearful 
destruction  of  property  and  Industry  which 
this  Nation  was  spared.    Until  their  econ- 
omy again  reaches  a  sound,  healthy  condi- 
tion and  their  industrial  production  is  re- 
stored, only  the   United   States  can   afford 
armed  forces  of  such  magnitude  as  to  dis- 
courage  aggression.    The   coat  of   adequate 
armament  is  heavy  and  onerous — as  I  can 
appreciate  as  well  aa  the  next  fellow  when 
I  pay  my  Income  tax.    But,  regardless  of  tha 
cost,  we  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  have 
armed  forces  adequate  to  the  threat.    At  tha 
same  time  we  must  insure  that  our  national- 
defense  dollars  are  so  spent  as  to  provide  the 
maximum  protection  to  the  Nation,  and  that 
our  requirements  are  held  to  those  abaolutely 
necessary.    While  sacrifices  la  luxiu-les  may 
become  necessary  to  provide  for  defense,  a 
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:  «tilch  overtaxes  ova  nmttonal 
to  tlM  pr.tnt  at  Inviting  economic 
•oUapM  would  defeat  Its  own  purpoM. 
to  tiMurt  tbc  maxlmam  security  to  th« 
tier  armed  aerTtcea  are  now  organised 
a  watflad  team  of  land.  eaa.  and  air  foreca. 
of  the  teaai  piwdtaates  Ita  plan- 
ning on  a  eooaakon  ttratcfflc  aonatpc  lor  tba 
conduct  of  the  war  ac^lnat  «ar  smM  prob- 
able enemy.  Wntk  wtrrtm  t*«n  hmn  lu  re- 
quircmenta  tipoa  the  part  tt  moat  play  m  the 
over-aU  agreed  pJtn  of  action  The  reeul ting 
■itlttarT  budfH  atoouUI  repreaent  tlie  mini- 
Burn  needi  lor  «Mk  Mrvtee  Iwaad  on  tbe 
agraad  strategy  off  tke  bat  mUttarr  minds  In 
the  country  and  MJrralatad  with  the  pclitical 
objectives  to  be  attained  by  the  winning  of 


Tbe  paoeetlme  military  «UblUhroent  thus 
■rrtrcd  at  will  be  able  Initially  to  meet  and 
eope  with  only  the  moct  Immediate  and  preaa- 
^mT enetfmcMs  In  tba  event  at  bostutttea. 
ilB«a  tt  li  BMnHMtty  ttBfiMilble  to  maintain 
tn  peaee  tbe  UiwiwiliiM  mnitary  forces  re- 
quired to  proeeewte  a  ftill-ecele  war  How- 
ever, our  peacetime  forces  must  be  eo  constl- 
tuud  as  to  permit  rapid  ar.d  orderly  expan- 
fVy*  when  an  emergency  arises  This  means 
that  wa  MUst  maintain  a  large  and  well- 
e  of  men  tn  each  senrlce.  and 
I  «p  to  data  far  tbeir  tmrnedlata 


fbtufa. 


thi 
It-day  (Hfww.  w  SMBrt  diVbM  • 

of  effort  to 

It  at  new  weapons  for  war*  of  tlM 
We  most  slao  have  adeq\iaU  snd 

plans  for  rapidly  raobiltalng  in- 

~Tbare  must  be  eloaer  Mataon  than  In 
period  of  peace,  between  nur 
oMeera  and  our  scientists  and 
lanufaeturera. 

There  must  aiao  be  plana  for  the  speedy 
of  mm  reaoureaa  of  manpower 
laaa  no  ttaae  ta  organbdng  cur 
avll  defbnse.  ta  preparmtton  for  dlraot  at- 
tack gainst  tbe  Onlted  Btatea.  Inchidlaff 
attack  arltb  atomic  bomba.  while  we  still  tiave 
•pall  before  a  poaslble  enamy 
bomba  and  the  long- 
I  far  a  warM-w«*  daUiary  aarvice 

csts 

II  daaevi  at 

and  tba  limits  of  tboaa  di 

that  inuillgent  action  In  tbe  actual  emer- 
gency may  take   the  place  of   byaterla  and 

today  who 
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baiiave  ibbt  «•  Mbi  «ay  aalblalb  •  IM|« 
number  of  IbM-iMWi  i— bin.  aatf  • 

pila  9t  at 
paaaa.  ar  ««•  • 
tfvat 

I  MMl  ■tttbiHll  ItbglH  MlfeMrlib  lb  MM 

thibiiuic.  Mr  bft  MMii  mwnny  V(e«« 
•baretf  bf  ib«  Joint  OMali  af  tlbf .  Obrwun. 
I|  ««  MiMi  iMve  ab  Alt  NMb  vMiH  tbfl 
y  arssi  sir  supfeniaay  frain  Dm 
r,  TUU  ntaaiM  ihsl  we  must  have  tbe 
lb  lib  VblMi    bill  we  raiMtul 

JMM  wHI  dsfeai  an 

enemy  We  must  be  prepartu  i»  Usiasi  lum 
eveniuallf  lb  bU  own  waisra  as  well  ae  Ut 
bU  aiea.  MMl  phyeieelty  ei'hquer  an4  QMUpy 
at  taaei  eartbUi  •ualegia  afsae  of  bit  tarrt' 
ror  tba  tataaaaabia  future,  I  eUU  eee 
lllbibli  defeat  of  tba  enamy  brought 
if  tiM  Ai-my's  foot  aoidier 

jMt  la  bf  Kfbtagte  enmiHof 
glaar  to  t— troi  tba  aaaa  for 
tbe  dMvaaant  of  otir  own  ablpplng  and  to 
deny  tha  on  of  tbe  eeas  to  tbe  enemy.  Ov> 
talnly  we  shall  naear  adopt  a  concept  of  war 
wblcb  tnvltea  tba  tbamy  to  come  to  our 
tbrarae  to  Qgbt.  lib  muat  take  tbe  war  to  tbe 
•naaay;  and  for  k  very  long  time  to  ccxue  tbe 
taat  mrjortty  of  man.  and  their  eqwlpfiaiit 
and  euppUH.  volaf  ovaraaaa  in  war  can  only 
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be  tnnaparted  by  vslarobama  thlpa.  Wa 
shall  also  undoubtedly  baiva  to  supply  our 
alUea  with  weapons,  food,  and  fuel  by  sea.  as 
we  did  In  the  last  war.  Moreover,  rich  as  this 
country  Is  In  raw  materials.  It  Is  by  no  maana 
seLf-sufflclcnt  In  a  number  of  critical  coaa- 
modltics  which  must  be  broiight  In  over  the 
•alt-water  highways. 

TO  fulfill  Its  function  of  control  of  the  ••aa 
the  Navy  needs  many  things,  ^a  must  have 
striking  tMk  farces  built  around  aircraft 
carriers  to  maintain  sxich  control  of  tbe  sfclea 
aa  la  neccaaary  to  control  the  seaa  wlierevcr 
WW  need  to  go.  As  in  the  war  against  Japan, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  be  required  to  seek  out 
the  enemy  In  bis  home  waters  and  harbors, 
eepeclally  bis  submarine  basse,  and  defeat 
al'  of  the  aircraft  he  can  muater  to  meat  eor 
surprise  attaclis  or  to  operate  against  our 
shipping. 

Wc  must  have  overaeaa  baaea  and  the  means 
of  tailing  those  baaea  from  tbe  enemy.  Our 
naval  amphlb«oua  foreea  and  fleet  marine 
forces  mrr  trained  and  egutppad  for  this  pur- 
poec.  We  must  liave  loa^^anga  aaeonnals- 
sanca  planea  to  scout  tbe  vaat  waatee  of  the 
oeean  to  detect  tbe  enamy  sobe  at  eea  and 
provide  forces  to  Intercept  aiMl  dealroy  the 
enemy  wherever  found.  We  most  undertake 
mining  of  the  enemy's  coastal  waters  and  at 
ttBM  keep  our  own  harbors  and 
free  of  minee.  Our  subma- 
muat  contribute  to  the  constant  harass- 
■Mnt  and  destrucuon  of  enemy  tbipping. 
bad  perbapa  moat  Impnrtaat  of  all  we  must 
ba  prepared  to  wage  soaaaaafui  antisubmarine 
warfare.  TlM  rubmarlne  le  a  ftvroldable 
weapon,  as  tbe  Germans  so  oeneiualvely  dem- 
onstrated In  the  past  two  wars,  and  ae  our 
■miliiea  so  forcibly  proved  to  tbe 
tti  IPorld  War  II.  Itevartbataaa  tbe 
threat  to  aoatval  Off  tba  seaa  cam 
must  be  iu:*eeaf«lly  tuitatud  (  feel 
tbat  WW  can  baadia  tbe  threat  poaed 
by  prwaent-day  atibmartnes  and  tuat  further 
feaearch  and  training  will  provide  the  equip- 
ment and  technlquse  to  counter  tbe  sut>- 
marlne  of  tbe  future. 

I  wlib  to  aouad  a  iwte  of  optbalm  today 
wttb  raapaal  to  tba  pro«reaa  balaf  aM«a  to- 
ward oatllcatloB  of  tbe  armed  sen  tees.  Un- 
fortunately, but  understandably,  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  a^'nut  the  in- 
evitable disagreements  that  have  arisen 
aoMmg  the  armed  servtase.  that  the  far 
greater  areaa  of  agreement  that  have  been 
reached   '-eve  been   'nrgely  overlo'  Aa 

MM  Obiefs  of  Maff.  I  bava  bai  mMidarable 
MipMliaaa  in  Um  paa«  yaar  aa^  •  half  la 
the  ptMUMBf  gflitetMaibt  aamtioaa  and 

lafblftag  ilMwala  al  all  llftwb 

•arvicee  Refa  tt  tha  plbablbf  aatf  ayar* 
aiiiig  level,  all  differenaa*  tt  aplblaa  baea 
bean  ■■iwtjy  gMMr*  ta  Ifet  gMplrte  aatbi. 

raatMi  tl  M  MMtrattf. 

ta  Um  laiftr  liM  H  viwaM  ««r  itralagf , 
baaaat  ^Hftntm  •!  aptabNi  ar«  buubi  %• 
•rtaa     l^ieae  ditifbtia  mtia*  be 
ibpmigh  patienea  aa4  Ubtfefsiatidlbt.    I 
mweh   good,   aitd   pwlMMa  a  great   Mbl 
Itarm   i'hji  Im  U< 
a  wrung  (l*<<i*iiH 

Tbap> 


af 
lb 


■oprovmglgVllM 
•mplea  aatf  iMI* 
eult  Tmife  vaMems  take  tUbe  to  tblva 
Tbe  nbtMMl  ■eaarity  Act  of  IttT.  and  tba 
raeaal  aMdiAcatiuns  thereto,  provide  a 
rraaaworfe  in  which  the  coaipdaaat  parta  et 
the  armed  earvicea  can  ba  qtiutm 
wttb  patttaea  and  understaaittiff  la 
tnm  aatty  af  aflbrt.  Joint  aebool 
tbe  national  War  CoUefa  aad  tba 
roreaa  Staff  CoUefe.  and  )o!at  trabilac 
dsee  of  the  operating  foreea.  are  providing 
tbe  Nation  with  oAcera  educated  In  tbe 
eapabUltlae  and  limitations  of  each  servlaau 
With  kaamiaaaa  casaaa  tha  understanding 


which  ta  ementla'  to  the  ecriutlon  to  our  joint 
problems. 

In  our  efforts  to  aebleve  unity,  we  must, 
for  the  good  of  the  Watlon,  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity and  Meatlty  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  araiad  aervlces.  The  Inspiration  that 
ff^pm^M  to  oian  In  battle  from  their  uniforms 
and  InslgnU.  and  the  traditions  of  their 
respective  brancbea  of  the  senrloe  acquired 
la  prwvloiH  wars.  Is  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
caat  aalda.  Wars  wlU  always  be  fought  by 
man — anan  who  InsUnctlvely  feel  fear— and 
tbe  OMiat  nT«««i*rf  fighting  man  In  the  world, 
tn  whauver  color  uniform  you  might  chooaa 
to  put  him.  will  not  sustain  his  trust  during 
the  crucial  hour  of  battle  unless  be  has 
that  spark  which  ta  klcdUd  by  patrtottam 
and  tradition  to  see  blm  through. 

To  my  mind,  our  national  course  to  destf. 
Am  a  Nation  we  must  cooperate  with  the  rest 
of  tbe  world  to  strcogtben  tbe  United  Nations 
and  strive  for  International  cooperation  and 
understanding,  to  the  end  that  war  ss  a 
means  of  settling  international  differ encea 
may  sooie  day  be  ellmlnatsd.  But  until  tha 
day  comae  whan  true  International  harmony 
U  acblaead.  we  must  recognlae  and  reeolutely 
face  the  dangers  which  arise  to  threaten 
our  way  of  life  and  our  national  existence. 
Tcday  the  threat  is  communlam.  We  must 
counter  thst  threat  with  determined  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  to  thoee  nations 
who  share  our  belief  tn  the  fundamental 
ngbta  and  dignity  of  man.  and  back  up  tbat 
lupport  with  mUitary  power,  to  deur  war 
If  poaalbla.  bbd  to  assure  victory  if  war 
OMBaa.  Baeayaa  aueb  a  program  u  coatly. 
wa  BMMt  wald  tba  anaad  aarvloea  Into  a  hard- 
hitting, effective  team,  with  common  over-all 
objectives,  and  minimum  duplication  of 
effort. 

I  enJolB  eapeclslly  tboae  of  you  who  have 
fought  your  country's  battlas — but  also  all 
other  members  of  my  audience — to  keep  up 
your  intereet  In  our  latematlonal  affaira. 
and  la  tbe  national  aataia*.  We  who  are 
more  directly  cooneetad  wttb  such  mstters 
must  have  the  approval  and  support  of  all 
the  cltlaena.  if  we  are  to  dlacbargs  our  dutlee 
wisely  snd  efllclently.  80  long  as  we  have 
this  support,  and  so  long  as  ftawrlnana 
cbartab  tbe  fraadom  so  hardly  won  and  ao 
succeesfuUy  daf ended  la  tbe  past,  I  hsve 
no  fears  for  tba  saeurlty  of  our  Nstion, 
against  either  external  er  Internal  enemiaa 


TWn  Batk  SbcwMtt 

or  ifi<mw 


HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

ar  aauvaaatA 

m  TNI  NOON  or  NirbR^mrrATivii 

THur94ik$,  JhI$  a.  i94$ 

Mr  DOYLI.  Mr  ■peaker.  the  fnitnw. 
liiM  ttfitorlal  MfMft<l  in  tha  Lang  lk>«oh 
Indtptndtnl  daily  ntwiMptr— 4n  my 
home  oily— Los  Antalba  County,  Calif,. 
on  FrMMT  Homing,  July  M.  iMt.  I  r««l 
tlg  analyele  la  eapvrtatiy  pertinent  and 
Malarial  to  tha  thinking  of  all  Membara 
of  OMiffraaa.  partlculbrty  at  thla  Umt.  X 
am  ptooibd  to  praaant  It  to  you,  my  col- 
labfugg.  for  your  consideration; 


There  are.  In  our  opinion,  tbraa  basic  so- 
cial •eeurttlee  that  ahuuld  be  provided  be- 
fore we  can  eay  oar  system  Is  a  succcea. 
Tboee  are  prulMttaaa  against  (I)  poverty 
tn  old  sge.  (S)  cataatrophle  Ulneee  within 
a  family,  and  O)  loss  of  Inoonre  tMcauae  ol 
there  being  no  work  aTaUable  for  tbe  fam- 
ily provider.     The  dle-luu^  reactionary  wtU 
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say  thta  ta  socialism.  The  chronic  do- 
gooder  will  say  It  Is  only  a  part  of  real  se- 
curity. But  the  sincere  seeker  for  truth 
will  admit  these  three  are  tbe  important 
dangers  over  which  the  individual  has  lit- 
tle control. 

Each  of  theae  securities  la  recognized  and 
provided  for  by  many  large  companies  for 
their  employees.  The  old-age  pensions  and 
health  Inaxirance  Is  a  part  of  lns\irance  plans 
cf  oil  companies.  Insurance,  and  many  other 
companies.  The  job  security  Is  not  aa  cer- 
tain, but  the  oider  employees  have  little  to 
worry  about  In  these  concerns.  Funds  are 
contributed  by  both  employees  and  employ- 
ers. In  many  concerns  the  security  funds 
are  jointly  managed  by  representatives  of 
each. 

It  Is  atrar-ge  that  from  these  workers  and 
employers  much  of  the  opposition  is  found 
to  a  national  plan  to  give  all  people  the 
same  security.  II  It  Is  good  for  a  few  million 
people  In  great  Industries,  why  Is  It  not  good 
for  all  the  people?  It  la  argued  It  would  be 
too  costly  to  provide  for  all  the  people.  But 
here  we  find  part  of  the  people  provided 
these  securltlea  paid  for  by  all  the  people. 
Were  It  not  for  the  prices  paid  for  products 
of  ■  these  Industries,  money  would  not  be 
available  for  the  workers'  security  plans. 

A  start  has  been  made  for  old-age  pensions 
with  the  rederal  social -security  old-age  re- 
tirement fund.  This  fund  does  not  cover  all 
the  people  and  Its  benefits  are  Inadequate 
for  retirement  without  other  Income.  Since 
70  percent  of  all  Incomes  are  less  than  13.000 
a  year.  It  U  apparent  not  much  aecurtty  can 
be  built  from  such  a  salary.  The  result  U 
someone  Is  already  taking  care  of  the  old  peo- 
ple. It  IS  either  a  8UU  panalon,  relatives,  or 
a  poar  bouaa.  It  is  doubtful  if  an  over-all 
ptnettw  woold  cost  any  more  than  Is  now 
being  spent.  It  Is  probable  It  would  cost  less 
if  efficiently  administered. 

The  BrltUh  socialized  medical  plan  has 
been  a  costly  and.  by  our  standards,  a  bad  ex- 
periment. But  It  will  not  be  discontinued 
by  the  British  people.  Bad  as  It  la.  the  peo- 
ple want  It.  Unless  we  do  something  here 
we  will  have  the  same  plan  forced  upon  us. 
Such  a  plan  wi^uld  change  our  entire  med- 
ical system.  Ih  Britain,  people  get  very  poor 
care  t>ccauae  the  hypochondriacs  have  crowd- 
ed the  doctors'  ofBces.  The  Incentive  for 
building  a  practice  haa  bean  loat.  In  otir 
opinion,  the  paopla  otar  hart  would  not  like 
•ocialiaed  medicine  aa  It  to  praatioad  m 
intain. 

■ut  out  paciptp  do  wan'  'toa  agbUMi 

high  duct'>"  ■•■  •'  H'>«p>tai  I'ba  Oovara* 

■lant  Up  '  pwtbbtlon 

In  oM  form  ur  an«ithef      {  <<<^m  dOttdN  and 

aU  llMta  ivto  brtbiH  free  entarprlaa  provtda 
a  avetem  tK««  will  work,  the  Iwti^i  or  enme 
aueh  plan  wiu  h*  invobad.  It  te  *  i}liAUi>i\«t> 
t.i  tif  !•■  aitd  oMdMbl  aaabbib> 

II', n* 

>u«H»atlMI  UMI  b  iO> 

laitcs  ptaa  wbuM  worh. 

Mi(Uir»  a  raiatty  to  iKty 

ir  «.<w  a  yaaf  luf  iMdlbal  or 

•,   Tba  iMurbaw  vouM  uiib 

aaia  u  aii  aidta  bOofg  tlMM.    tuili  a  ptaa 

villi  4VaryMfet  of  MNk    BM  M 


Oaly  Oac  CKoice  Is  the  Rif  kt  Ob« 


tbalr  ootitrol. 

Our  laat  bado  sacwlty  to  protaetloa 
iployed.  Our  praaeut  eyatem  ta  a 
It  hw  many  faulu  but  theM  aaa 
ba  aorrected  by  aouad  adaUniatration.  But 
tba  bead  fur  anemployment  inaurance  may 
tunoma  unall  if  five  million  over-age  workers 
were  retired  on  adequate  panalona 

We  have  no  doubt  allanatad  aome  of  our 
readers  who  oppose  any  social  secvirltles.  We 
will  not  have  pleased  labor  leaders  who 
would  confine  auch  securities  to  paying  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  But  we  believe  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  agree  that  these  are 
three  basic  securities  a  free -enterprise  sys- 
tem should  provide. — L.  A.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  KASSACHuaaiia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  An  V  ia 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial titled  "Only  One  Choice  Is  the 
Right  One,"  which  appeared  in  the  July 
28.  1949.  issue  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette.    The  editorial  follows: 

ONLT  OWX  CHOICI  IS  THI  HIGHT  ON« 

There  Is  a  growing  body  of  authoritative 
opinion  which  holds  that  only  three  possi- 
bilities face  the  economy  of  Europe:  (1) 
Collapse,  meaning  sharply  lowered  stand- 
ards of  living  and  unemployment;  (2)  a 
perpetual  program  of  aid  from  America,  or 
(3)  the  conversion  of  Europe  into  one  econ- 
omy, one  market,  with  either  a  single  cur- 
rency or  a  group  of  freely  convertible  cur- 
rencies. 

The  latest  to  support  thto  position  was 
Edward  Dickenson,  a  high  oi&clal  In  EGA. 
His  statemenu  are  a  good  Indication  that 
BCA  Itself  has  come  arotind  to  the  prevail- 
ing view.     It  U  a  difficult  view  to  refute. 

Assiuns  there  are  but  theae  three  choices. 
The  Crst  two  are  obviously  both  undealrable. 
That  leaves  the  third.  As  things  are  now. 
each  European  country  operates  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit;  this  means  that  Europe  cannot 
develop  the  kind  of  speclallaatlon  in  manu- 
fact\ire  that  we  have  In  the  United  States, 
nor  can  It  find  the  mass  markeu  that  alone 
Justify  and  lead  to  mass  production,  with 
Its  lowered  costs.  As  It  Is  now.  you  can 
buy  a, Norwegian-made  refrigerator  In  Sweden 
and  a'  Swedish-made  one  In  Norway,  but  you 
have  difficulty  buying  a  Swedish  one  In 
Sweden  or  a  Norwegian  one  In  Norway. 
Europe's  economy  becomes  more  irrational 
all  the  time,  and  to  a  degree  American  aid  Is 
subsidizing  the  Irrationality. 

What.  then,  are  the  objections  to  the  one 
obvious  solution?  They  are  complex,  but 
very  real  to  the  people  affected.  If  all  cur- 
ranclaa  were  made  convertible,  ■rttaln's  dol- 
lar poaltlon  would  be,  at  first,  affected  Mfi* 
oiMly  for  tbe  wome,  which  would  mean  laaa 
tatpor^  aad  more  aviaterity.  Likewlea.  a 
whota  boat  o(  present  memnvnt  mnnufa«t(tf> 
•r«  in  luropa  (and  the  labor  tuiious  tik  tbair 
puiita)  would  aufftr  from  tba  •oMpttltlon 
offrred  by  ramovai  of  M  irada  ftamara. 
Worker*  whuat  fmiUm  fir  gaiteratlona  havt 
angagad  tn  oi^a  Una  if  mMmvot  jalfbt  aud- 
deitiy  find  their  iP>illlniii  iiMtyad.  »•- 
vavise  the  pr«itucta  couM  U  mada  mora  eA* 

riemiy   ala^wliere,  

|\ii,  yini  will  iinilr*  all  I httee  art  MMOnPf 
•Vila  ttt  a  reiauvaiy  ■hurt  time  tiM  VtM  !•• 
•raaaa  m  pfoduonvity,  «itd  ..i.^tiina  "f  atw 
ibb  opporfualtiaa  wiib  an  aapAitduti  fMa- 
ewy,  aouUI  raiaa  tba  total  aMadari  M  llvlnfl 
eC  lurapt  aatenuhtngly,  That  li  tfMboa- 
itpblfi  m  Mitery  by  tha  anfrloaet  tt  Um 

'  bfWr  thb 


that  the  European  statesmen,  who  realize 
as  well  as  anyone  the  basic  problem,  seem  al- 
ways to  be  waiting  for  a  propitious  moment 
that  never  arrlvea. 


United  ttatae  before  and 

of  tba  Oonatttutton.    Soaii        , 

by  tba  elimination  of  trede  oarrlara  betwaan 

tbe  SMtea.  but  In  almoat  no  ttma,  evaryona 

began  to  gain. 

Europe.  It  begins  to  appear.  wUl  soon  have 
to  make  Its  choice.  There  Is  admittedly  no 
aarloua  proposal  among  European  govem- 
mwats  now  for  economic  unification,  but 
theae  saxna  governments  are  beginning  to  see 
that  after  American  aid  stops  they  are  likely 
to  be  in  real  trouble.  Now.  of  course,  U  the 
time  for  unity,  and  the  machinery — the  Eu- 
ropean Marshall  plan  organization — la  there. 
Another  war  would  probably  do  the  job — 
If  there  Is  any  Europe  left.     It  Is  deplorable 


GtBamuaisaa'a  Two  Facea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  This  Week,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  July  31. 
1949,  will  prove  of  considerable  interest 
to  our  colleagues: 

COMMinnsK's  Two  Fmhu 
(While  one  smUes  and  talks  of  peace,  the 
other  breathes  fire.     A  Czech  who  fled  for 
his  life  tells  how  other  nations  can  avoid 
his  country's  blunder.) 
(By  Ivo  Duchacek.  member  of  the  Caach  Par- 
liament when  the  Communtota  selaed  pow- 
er. U  now  teaching  In  the  United  SUtaa. 
Hto    "aWbtiiy  of  Communtot  Infiltration" 
was  puMlifead  thto  month  by  tbe  Yale  In- 
stitute of  International  Stxidlesi 
After  the  Communist  putsch  in  Csecboabv 
vakla,  I  was  obliged  to  crawl  and  then  to  run 
for  my  life.    I  had  neither  tlxne  nor  thought 
to  make  a  political  appralaal  of  what  had 
just  happened.    But  the  stark  facts  stood  out 
sharply  In  my  mind. 

In  May  194fi.  after  6  years  of  exile  from 
naaism,  I  had  returned  to  my  native  Czech- 
oslovakia as  a  liaison  officer  with  General 
Pattons  Third  Army.  I  waa  32.  The  same 
year.  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Caech 
Parliament  and  chairman  of  Its  foreign  reiar 
tlons  committee. 

In  my  maldM  ij^ech,  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  becauaa  Cbaehoslovakla  was  the  only 
Allied  territory  where  Amer  csn  and  Russian 
armies  met,  this  would  represent  a  symboUe 
confirmation  of  Jan  Masaryk's  staUment— 
wblcb  be  subeaquantly  daniad— that  Caaeb- 
oalovakla  migbt  baaoaa  a  brtdpa  of  undar- 
alandinR  h«>tw<Min  the  Waal  aad  tba  laat. 
Later,  acldrPMiitg  the  CatlMUb  Ybttib  tt 
Frague,  1  aNid  tbat  tha  Chrlatiaa  Maal  Ot 
huatan  fratamity  atlght  aaiuall;  ba  bMt  lb 
bbraMHtMa  tba  atolbra  abaobpilMi  of  lail- 
vidttbl  fraadoa  wtik  iIm  aaitara  Mtb  of  aia- 
aoMM  a^ubMiy. 

"t  waa  a  wawrcb  Maa" 
Ttirta  yeara  aftanrard,  I  bad  to  Mda  my* 
■aif  in  My  bbilvt  touatry  Mm  b  arMittMl.  I 
^  fijf " 


Wtibt  lianaiert  My  iMpaa  of  IMttbbt  «t, 
M»ulH  vei  ftlnng  witb  tba  Mvlatat   Wbat  waa 

bMin  error' 

iMbW  qu«>iti<'ita  hava  been  with  me  aygf 
^..^  mi  aa«3auc.  but  tltey  are  ittii  us  Mf 
Mlad  oaly.  I  ivaa  aafead  Umm  ^  ipHM 
wban  laaiarUif  at  Tala,  I  board  tboaa  agbla 
thto  wiMMat  wiMB  I  dtacuaaad  mMopiia 
ideologtos  wttb  70  young  men  and  woBMn  bl 
city  college. 

Nobody  lUea  to  aoeapt  the  Idea  that  wa 
cannot  get  along  wttb  our  fellow  men  if 
we  try  hard  enough.  The  quaattoaa  aafeod 
by  American  studenU  have  been  tnaplrid  by 
their  deep  desire  for  peacef^il  cooperation  and 
by  their  good  faith.  I  felt  precisely  the  same 
in  May  1948,  when  I  returned  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia which  was  to  be  governed  for  the  first 
time  by  a  coallUon  of  Commvmlsts  and  dem- 
ocrats. But  now  I  know  our  good  faith  waa 
not  reciprocated.  It  was  exploited  by  Soviet 
communlam.     We  committed  a   very  eosUy 
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kc  «f»f«<l  tram 

I  took  back  at  nty  own  praetteal  «- 

With  th«  OuMiwiii*!  »M  tiiwi  oo  boOi  na- 
tion*! uid  lnt«m*tlon»l  >Te!«.  T  r««llM  that 
tiM  bute  m*T*«^''  «M  our  wtaMuI  tblnktnf 

on^ir  tlM  t"**^**^  oC  tt*  9^7**''  ezpcrwne* 
and  «■««  IM  !■«•«»  o<  World  Ww  n. 

But  Sovtot  enaMOriHi  kM  m«>>ii>II>i  »* 
aU  It  hM  kMTOM*  tto  tMtIm  wttbout 
^Mi^M  UM  wSt  k^a.    Dwkli  fim*  Uk« 

Ui  ftiurn»utr«l7  •  twMBiirmc  unUe  and 

^  t««tix.    Tb«  aiogAiM  Q<  P— c«  •*- 

ay  «  fvtarU*  pr«p«rmtton  for  am»  wx- 
I  to  bsw  iBKlaMs  MV  oofw*d  by 
<rf  Mrnrt  BaurbOiam:  th«  sic- 

I  barbaric  nip- 

of  fttt 

:  «oubto  Mptet  to  tBua<  In  tka  AmMa 

ol  xbm  DM— iMMMi   Party— OBt 

tk*  otb«  ••cret.    SoaM  aMoxtMr*  ar« 

piuty   mMnbersnip 

th«tr  UnM.     Tbey 

at  tlM  tlocan  of  tb« 

(rf  1M8:  "Oat  tka  «0V> 

bcCora  UM 


__  to 

and  work  <iP*kty 

M«  tba 


•tot  ravolutlon. 
fba 


of  Mgbly  tralnad 

,t.     Tb«  worW  la  ao« 

tarn  b«rt  to  kaow 

M  to  lat  tk«B  dlmb 

to 


rtaty.    Tkay  nr« 
lo  tba  Mcrat 


tbia 


to  tba  laport  mm^  by  the 

dlan   Royal ^^         , 

taeknlcpic  of  «er«t  inwrtiiriwp  »  < 
laMtt  to  develop  th«  pryebology  of  a 
Wk  and  kooM*  *and«r«ta.  Th«  •««*r*- 
bnwit  o(  tba  OoooBunlat  Party  ta  enoour- 
Mrt  n«*w  to  k«  kOBiat  or  fraak— «ni*k« 
^~  «t  ttoB'  iiilkiM  iUnt  bla  rMl 
1  attKWiM  and  n«ar»  "    Doobl*  awm- 

sMa  IWe,  doubU  ttaodard  of  bon- 

ar.  doUMa  standard  d   aMialMy.     This   to 

•  """"^  -     1  tka  •otto  -Tb* 

Into  aa  lasUta- 

"Tn— iiitiir   tb«  first  clash   bstwarn   this 
Communist  doubis 

that  truth  ■»'  

ay  after  tbs  WuMmamWttmt 
;  vss  formad  1  dro»s  Ihrkd^  tka 
Amsrtean  and  Sorlat  IMMa  «(  iaaMwnatlmi  to 
at  luf m  aaallfai  Vkdav  Ko- 
Tht  raport  I  fa*a  bin 
aka«  tammaanm  m  waaa  Uberatad  by  tba 
fortk  an  outburst. 
Tour  kaMTteans."  ha  bluatarsd.  ''arc  rob- 
Mnc  and  mpHW  wtoaiawar  tkay  po.  And  aoma 
dirty  isailhiaaitss  dara  to  shift  tba  hlsias 
on  tka  ^ertoaw  Bad  Army  without  wtwaa  kalp 
Prague   would  »tUl  llva  uiidar  Naal  opfves- 

tarn  itti*°*  was  rauaa 


Upon    my    retxrm    to    the 
1th  the  aid  of  Ckseb  ^ 
suthoriuea— I    lnvwia«atad    Kov>acky-8 
^tkam   of    Cnitad    Statas    troopa      Tbs 
I  tMid.  wcra  falsa.    I  immsrtlstaly 


lant  ekametar.  n  Is  rscrettad.  Oor  sol- 
dlars  ara  like  children— good-hearted,  as  only 
ftlavs  can  bs.  but  somatunes  cruel  whan  they 
get  out  of  control."' 

"SICK  cwnsasw" 

In  oCbv  «pksraa  this  "chlldrcc"  story  was 
lOQ,      Wksa    tha    Communists    were 

IS,   la   their   coallUon   with 

thay  bad  the  tendency  to  take 
a  ttoo's  abara.  OoHnamnist  apoiogists  de- 
darad: 

-nus  ts  only  a  childhood  sleknsss  tha 
Bumps  of  our  eenradaa.  far  M  yaars,  tkay 
wsra  tbs  undsTdofa.  It  maant  siraat  daaa- 
onstrations,  strUns.  prlaoo.  Tbay  canat 
■wnira  Into  partners  of  a  coalltloa  govam- 
■MBt  aiainHkt  Tkay  need  uaaa  before  they 
caa  taam  tolaraaaa  aad  fau  pUy. ' 

They  were  glwn  time— and  In  3  year*  the 
ssffer  chUdren  had  ttimed  CseekaatovakU 
Into  a  totalitarian  Communist  rtata.  Pot 
tUl  It  was  too  late  did  CaachosloTak  demo* 
erats  raattaa  tkat  tkay  bad  been  faced  wUk 

While  Caeeh  democrstle  leaders  were  con- 
ferring wtth  part  of  the  Ckanmunlst  hier- 
archy on  possible  solutions  to  the  IW  g«wr- 
smment  crisis,  the  rest  of  the  CoaaaiBlit 
leadership  was  concentrating  on  aMMBaatkm 
aad  tUagal  dtetrlbutlon  of  weapons.  The 
daaoentle  leartiri  left  the  eanfcrence  room 
to  ftnd  the  streeu  of  Prague  packed  with  Bed 
mllltla.  police  shock  troops  and  repreaanta- 
ttrcs  at  action  eoaiMttlaaa. 

StlU  today,  CiilWillit  aaauranees  of 
peaceful  alms  continue  to  be  aeeepted  west 
of  tbe  tron  curtain. 

Tbe  reason  so  many  Communist  assurances 
were  and  are  still  being  sccepted  at  their  face 
Tsiue  lies  In  human  nature,  which  tends  to 
dlvasard  dlatiKbiBg  daeda  or  words  in  favor 
at  reassuring  jaiiiiitoaa — eapeclally  after  years 
of  struggle  and  anxiety 

Thus,  when  tbs  Comintern  was  disbanded 
In  IMS,  the  CoBuaunist  tactical  slogans  were 
happUy  swallowed  by  so  many  of  us  in 
Burope  and  Aaaerlca — "A  dllEarent  path  to 
sodallsni  •  •  •  better  daaiocracy  •  •  • 
cooperation  of  diffsxent  Idaologlas  and  lys- 
tasM  on  aatlonal  and  IntamaUonal  levsls 
•  *  ■  "  These  t*^*"*  helped  to  create 
tbe  laspreeston  tkat  Comanualsm  bad  severed 
itaelf  from  lu  own  reeotutktaary.  aggreaslve. 
and  intolerant 


-WILL  I  aA»a»- 

Two  months  before  the  putsch  I  «pobg^|th 
my  deputy.  r\n  chairman  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee  Vll*m  Wory.  He  was  also 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Communist  national 
daUy  Rud*  Pr4vo. 

•m  you  win  the  majority  at  the  coming 
•lections  as  you  seem  to  ctalm,'  I  said,  "'^hat 
win  become  of  the  non-Communists?  Will 
you  hang  me.  for  instance?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Wovy  assured  be  wtth  a  smile. 
"The  victorious  proletariat  never  takes  re- 
venge. Only  reactionaries  Uka  you  hang  their 
beaten  adversaries  Besides,  we  want  to  reach 
Twtf^fTP^  by  the  path  of  democratic  legality. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  our  victory  alone. 
Ws  want  to  be  an  example  for  France  and 

Two  months  later,  however,  the  Com- 
munUt  Party  of  Caechoalovakla.  Including 
Comrade  Novy.  seized  power  following  the 
pattern  set  down  In  other  eastern  countries. 
vni*m  Kovy  succeeded  me  as  chalrmv^  of  the 
iCTatgn  relations  committee.  The  first  wave 
of  terroristic  arrests,  carried  out  by  the  "vic- 
torious proletsTiat  which  never  Ukes  re- 
venge." began.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  second 
wave.  I  escaped  to  the  United  SUtea  zone 
of  Germany. 

I  had  learned  my  lesson.  I  saw  clearly 
the  dual  nature  of  the  Commiuilst  Party. 
It  was  like  an  Iceberg— daSllng.  deceiving 
above  water:  a  hulking.  Jagged  menace  below. 

I  did  not  rely  on  Comrade  Hovy's  promise 
that  I  would  not  be  hanged. 

I  was  probably  right  In  guessing  that  what 
he  really  meant  was  that  I  would  not  be 
hanged — only  shot. 


)oy  of  tbe  Bed  aresy  over  the  vic- 
bare  and  tbia*«.  a  rather  vto- 


Barry  Hopkins  remarked.  "This  U  the  dawn 
of    the   day   we   have   all   been   praying  for 

•  •  •  we  shall  live  wtth  theaa  paaee- 
f\illy  and  get  along  wtth  them  for  as  tar  Into 
the  future  as  any  of  us  can  imagine  " 

Prcnch  Communist  leader  Thorex.  who  de- 
serted froflB  tbe  French  Army  because  of  the 
Soviet  treaty  wtth  tbe  Basla.  becaiXM  a  min- 
isterial oolleegiie  at  Oaaaral  de  Oaulla.  Ital- 
ian CoasmunlBt  leader  Falmlro  Togllattl 
shared  govemaMntal  raspooalblllty  with 
Chrlattan  Pwp^^atkT  laarlar  rli  nriT"'  And 
t~Mrh  Cooamualat  Klaaaeat  OoCtwaid  be- 
came Vice  Premier  alnrnalila  Monalgnore  Jan 
Bramek.  the  Catholic  leader,  both  In  the 
catataet  at  a  aocial-Democrat  Premier. 

TlM  wlaktet  «rfc*«'^*f  at  IkiA  sssmsri  to  be 
Ltmtk  mail  kjr  eaaata  or  by  tba  lack  of  evenU. 
Tka  vary  fact  tkat  tbe  Cocnmunlats  at  a  given 
It  MBd  In  a  given  situaUon  did  not 
tve  qiute  aa  ve  bad  l 
«a  lo  kallaae   that 

i  flanged  after  all 

in  a  dtflareat  Intaraatlnnal  auua 

Soviet  Deputy 
T.  A.  Borta.  our  mistake 

ty    poatpoae    from    ttnae    to 
at  tkakr  siam  wUb  tka 
•aadi  of  tbe 
foralgB  or  iiiaaBBrta  pettey.    But  tbe 
cbange. 


Displaced  Persons  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  n.Lii*ota 
IS  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPBBSBIITATrV'Ba 

Tuesday.  Auoust  2,  1949 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  .-tome 
moaitui  ago  we  passed  tha  displaced 
peraoos  bUl.  H.  R  «M7.  which  is  now 
pendlnff  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 

Today  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  this  coamitlee.  the  Hon- 
orable Pat  McCamub.  orslnc  him  to 
bring  about  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eratlOQ  of  this  measure  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  a  copy  of  it 

tn  the  Ricoki): 

Aucinr  a.  l»4a. 

Ron.  P4T  licC«aaAjr. 

Chairman    Ctrmmittee  on  fHe  Judicimrf. 
Vntted  Stmt€s  Senate. 
w<uh*n0iam,  D  c. 
Mt   Daaa  IBi.  CmMkHBM:    I   have  received 
maeb    aorraapaadaaea    from    all    over    the 
trattad  BtatH  tram  paiacaia  who  arc  deeply 
mterested  tn  tbe  paaaaga  of  H  R.  4M7  which 
l^iamirl  the  Hoaae  at  Bcpresentatlves  a  few 
monttis  ago,  and  ts  now  birfore  the  committee 
you  so  ably  adaainlster. 

Time  Is  racing  away  and  tiM  naany  dis- 
placed peraoas  wko  are  eligible  for  entrance 
Into  tkia  floaatry  eartainlv  would  like  to  aae 
tte  Ugbt  of  day  and  the  promise  fuiOlled  of 
a  kaiiplst  and  better  life.  Tbeu  present  sit- 
uation, M  you  know,  was  not  bNNigkt  akawt 
by  any  act  at  tbetr  own,  but  are  vteUna  of 
And  from  a  huaianltarlan 
I  am  of  the  profound  and  sin- 

m   which   I   am   sure   you    mxiat 

concur,  that  action  shou'd  be  taken  on  this 
aaeaaure  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
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Additionally,  this  was  one  of  the  promises 
m  our  party  platform  and  it  Is  expected  by 
the  people  that  we  live  up  to  our  pledges,  as 
you  and  I  are  bound,  for  its  success. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  one  of  our  biggest 
metropolitan  areas,  where  over  600,000  Poles 
reside:  my  district  alone  is  90  percent  Polish, 
which  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  pressxire 
that  oomes  upon  me,  urging  a  direct  appeal 
to  you  to  send  this  bill  to  the  Senate  for  at- 
tMttlon.  Therefore,  It  Is  my  earnest  hope 
tkat  you  will  give  these  views  of  mine  sym- 
psthetlc  consideration,  with  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishment toward  favorable  action. 

Pleaaa  accept  my  personal  regards,  I  re- 
main 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  9  Goaooiv, 


A  Strange  and  Impossible  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarfcs  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washiugton  Post: 

TooAT  aim  ToKOiaow 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 

A  araANcx  Aim  im]>ossibi.z  bxu. 

Had  Mr.  Acheson  broxight  in  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  military-aid  program  which  he 
and  General  Bradley  had  described,  every- 
thing would  be  much  simpler.  But  the  bill 
goes  far  beyond  the  program.  It  Is  not 
merely  a  bill  to  Implement  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  to  fulfill  our  known  and  recognized 
commitmenU  to  certain  countries  outside 
the  pact.  The  bUl  is  all  that.  But  In  addi- 
tion to  all  that  It  is  a  general  license  to  in- 
tervene and  to  commit  the  United  States 
all  over  the  globe,  as,  when,  and  how  the 
President  and  his  appointees  decide  secretly 
that  they  deem  It  desirable  to  Intervene. 

It  is  disquieting  that  these  extraordinary 
powers  should  have  been  attached  as  a  rider 
to — one  could  fairly  say  as  a  joker  In — the 
authorizations  which  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  declared  program.  It  is  remarkable,  to 
say  the  least,  that  Mr.  Acheson  did  not  ex- 
plain them,  or  even  mention  them,  in  his 
formal  statement  to  the  committee,  and  that 
In  the  State  Department  booklet  they  are  re- 
ferred to  only  obacurely  and  Indirectly.  Yet 
If  they  were  enacted  into  law.  the  Congress 
would  Invest  the  President  with  unlimited 
power  to  make  new  conunitments  which  Con- 
grees  would  hava  to  support  but  could  not 
control. 

TTnder  section  3  of  this  strange  bill,  the 
PmldBDt  Is  authorized,  upon  the  request  of 
any  nation  to  fximlsh  asaistance  to  such  na- 
tlcn  through  grant,  or  payment  In  cash,  or 
through  any  other  means  and  upon  such 
other  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate,  when- 
ever he  de-ms  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
aaalstance  will  f\irther  the  policies  and  the 
purposes  of  this  act  as  set  forth  in  section  2. 
The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this 
grant  of  authority  Is  spelled  out  In  section 
13.  near  the  end  of  the  bill.  There  we  learn 
that  the  term  "nation"  shall  mean  any  for- 
eign government  or  country  or  group  thereof; 
or  any  repreeentatlves  or  group  of  the  people, 
however  constituted,  designated  as  a  nation 
by  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
So  under  this  bill  as  written,  the  President 
can  arm  anybody.    He  can  arm  not  merely 


the  Atlantic  allies,  not  merely  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  the  Philippines,  not  merely  rec- 
ognized governments,  but  even  groups,  com- 
mittees, factions,  individuals.  He  can  con- 
clude military  agreements  with  any  repre- 
sentatives •  •  •  however  constituted 
which  he  decides  to  designate  as  a  nation. 

He  can  do  all  this  without  further  conavU- 
tatlon  of  Congress  as  and  when  he  decides 
that  It  is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  arm  somebody.  He  Is  the 
sole  judge  of  what  Is  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.  And  every  fl  months  he 
must  report  to  Congress  expenditures  and 
•cUvltles  authorized  under  this  act,  but  he 
need  not  report  information  the  disclosure 
of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes. 

Can  anyone  pretend  that  these  powers  are 
aaeded  for,  or  have  anything  to  do  with,  the 
program  for  western  Europe  which  Mr.  Ache- 
son and  General  Bradley  outlined?  Under 
this  bill,  to  be  sure,  that  program  can  and 
would  be  inaugurated.  But  all  sorts  of  other 
programs,  which  have  not  been  described, 
could  also,  and  most  probably  would,  be  hi- 
augurated. 

It  is  dUQcult  to  believe  thf.t  the  authors 
of  the  bill  did  not  know  this  and  did  not 
Intend  It.  That  they  did  not  hope  to  make 
the  western  Europe  military-aid  program, 
which  has  lustantial  supj>ort,  the  vehicle 
for  other  policies  which— if  they  were  can- 
didly presented  for  debate — would  not  com- 
mand general  support. 

It  Is  net  clever  to  be  too  clever  and,  there- 
fore. If  the  avowed  program  of  military  aid 
is  to  be  enacted,  this  bill  had  beUer  be 
abandoned,  and  a  new  bill  written  which 
says  what  it  means  and  means  what  it  says. 
The  administration  ought  never  to  have 
offered  this  bill.  Had  it  constilted  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress  It  wovild  never  have  offered 
this  bill.  It  could  not  defend  this  bill  suc- 
cessfully If  It  were  brought  to  debate. 

Indeed,  the  administration  ought  not  to 
want  a  bill  which,  because  it  grants  such 
tinllmited  and  undefined  powers,  would  only 
expose  the  Government  to  unlimited  and 
\indeflned  pressiu-e  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  This  bill  b  an  invitation  to  everyone 
who  says  he  Is  antl-Communlst  to  apply  for 
arms  and  for  money.  Were  this  bill  made  the 
law.  the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon 
would  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to 
say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  requests  for  arms  from 
all  the  countries,  and  from  factions  within 
them,  where  men  are  Intriguing  and  con- 
tending for  power. 

Under  this  bill  otir  ambassadors  and  cur 
military  attach^  all  over  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America  would  find  them- 
selves pressed,  cajoled,  and  beseeched  to  xirge 
Washington  to  supply  arms  or  money  for 
arms.  The  State  Department  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  would  In  turn  be  under  perpetiial 
pressure  from  our  missions  abroad,  most  of 
them — as  we  know  from  experience — the  im- 
passioned advocates  of  the  Government,  or 
the  Uiipaaalnnrfl  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  they  happen  to  be  accredited. 
Before  long,  military  aid  would  have  be- 
come a  diplomatic  slush  fund  and  a  military 
pork  barrel.  Aa  arms  were  doled  cut  to  gov- 
ernments, or  their  opponents,  our  honor  and 
interest  would  be  engaged.  Then  It  would 
be  well  nigh  impossible  to  disengage  our- 
selves again.  For  once  we  started  arming  a 
government  or  a  group,  we  should  be  com- 
mitted to  that  government  or  group,  and  we 
could  not  decently  withdraw  our  support. 

Therefore,  the  commitments  should  never 
be  made,  as  they  could  be  under  this  bill, 
casually,  secretly,  and  without  full  public 
debate.  It  should  be  stated  plainly  In  the 
law  that  arms  will  be  supplied  to  countries 
named  In  the  law,  and  to  no  one  else  with- 
out specific  authorization  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


Consolidation  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  GtU  Functions  of  the  Airmy 
Enfineeri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  F.  WHITE 

or  CAUroama 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVIB 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  30  I  Introduced  a  bill  on  a 
matter  that  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  face.  The  bill  to  which  I  refer, 
H.  R.  5469.  is  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Biinch  of 
the  Government  relating  to  flood  control, 
river  and  harbor  improvement,  irriga- 
tion, and  the  production  of  power.  In 
the  simplest  terms  H.  R.  5469  is  a  bill  to 
consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Reclsonation 
and  the  civil  functions  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers. 

This  bill  follows  exactly  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hoover  Commission 
and,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  save  the 
people  millions  of  dollars  now  being 
wasted  because  of  the  foolish  and  useless 
competition  of  these  two  agencies. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  Is  receiving,  as  I  am.  many,  many 
letters  from  his  constituents,  demanding 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  be  enacted  into  law.  Here 
Is  our  opportunity  to  take  action  on  one 
of  the  most  important  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

The  following  excerpt  from  an  article 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
27  presents  some  telling  arguments  as  to 
why  we  should  take  affirmative  action  on 
the  consolidation  of  these  two  agencies: 

Two  UwrriD  States  Aoxwcias  Vn  ros  Rrvxa- 

Dbvzlopmznt  PmtDa:  Kmoa  Rrvxa  Cttwd  nt 

Bxposs  or  Wasts 

Korca  Bzvni  CAaa 

The  Kings.  This  U  a  Uttle  river  that 
flows  down  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas  into 
the  blooming  San  Joaquin  Vall»fy.  The  San 
Joaquin  was  a  desert  once  and  Irrigation  Is 
life  Itself  to  this  fertUe  region  and  its 
society. 

Every  drcp  of  Kings  water  should  be  used. 
As  early  ss  1937,  both  the  Engineer  Corpa 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  surveyed 
the  Kings  River  region.  The  corps  was  ex- 
tending Its  original  field,  navigation.  Into 
Irrigation  as  well. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  1938,  became  con- 
cerned over  the  growing  conflict.  He  asked 
both  agencies  to  clear  their  Kings  River 
plans  with  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board. 

The  Commission  says  the  .Army  engineers 
often  have  bypassed  the  President  and  gone 
straight  to  Congress  with  their  problems. 
This  Is  because  they  do  rivers  and  harbors 
work  -the  traditional  congressional  pork 
barrel. 

BOAKO    BTPASSED 

The  engineers  bypassed  the  planning  board 
In  this  case.  As  a  result,  two  conflicting 
plans  were  presented  to  Congress  In  1940. 
Each  provided  a  reservoir  at  Pine  Flat. 

Then  a  7-year  struggle  for  the  project  be- 
gan.   The  dry  San  Joaquin  needed  the  water 
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ftftalj  b«t  It  ted   to  wit  during   T 

fMT*  of  inursgency  conflict.^ 

Thwi  •*•  rtgntftont  dUNfuww  belvMn 
rvcUmatlon  and  Army  engineer  poUcy  on 
Irncatlon  pro)«cU.  The  Bxireau  acta  from 
political  moUTCS  as  wen  as  technical.  It  docs 
not  aUo«  Mt  tondowners  to  proAt  greatly 
from  its  pro)ecU;  tliU  benefit  U  limited  to 
140-acre  lulta — or  double  In  Calirornla  to 
aUow  for  Joint  family  ovnerahlp.  Again. 
corps  projects  often  are  given  to  local  oOl- 
dals  to  run.    Barsttu  projects  are  tightly 


as  primarily 

tlon  looked 

Central 


TlM  engtaecrs  Tlewed 
a  flood-control  project. 
on  It  as  a  vital  part  oT  ttoe 
Vlhy  Irrigation  projMst. 


There  were 

osMt.  over  aUocatton  at  costs.  Biglneer 
^ojeef  oanaUy  are  cbeaper  to  the  benefld- 
•rtas  •■  MHSh  of  reclamation  water  benaftU 
ultljnately  Is  paid  for  by  the  tamw  getting 
them. 

"nie  Kings  Btrer  regkm  was  the  center  of 
a  raging  ujsiUueeisy  among  the  proepecttre 
water  user*  over  which  plan  was  most  at- 
by  coat,  disregarding  ulttmaU  repay- 

At  stepped  In  and  decided 

that  Kings  was  predominantly  an  InigaUon 

Eject      80  he  said  that  the  Biireau  of  Rec- 
laUon  should  build  tt. 
B«t  the  engineers  always  have  used  thHr 
with  roiigrees     perhape  tt  would  be 
kte  to  say  trleods  of  the  angl- 
Ignore    Prealdentlal    wlahas.    al- 
though tke  Pr  set  dent  U  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  armed  f  oroea. 

At  this  time  they  went  ahead,  leas  than 
S  mmVM  later,  to  testify  for  tmlldlng  the 
Kb^s  project  under  flood-controi  law.  By 
then,  meet  local  tntereets  backed  the 


oivm  TO  ofi 

^>aowtng  a  ttme-cooaomlng  laglalatlvw 
preaaure  conflict,  the  project  was  handed  to 
«h»  M^liisais  in  iMft.  The  PMiMnt  still 
l&Tored  construction  by  the  BorsMi  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

WMfe  is  well  along  now.  Klnp  River  wa- 
•■r  vSI  be  prepared  by  a  flood-control  and 
navigation  agency  for  a  primary  tmgaUon 

The  Boover  task  force  found  this  a  classic 
ease  of  the  waste  of  conflict.  Seven  years 
were  loet.  It  doubu  If  meet  economical  use 
la  being  made  of  the  water,  even  now.  It 
eoat  "oMre  than  It  should."  It  rcfMrts. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  txlH  I  have  Introduced. 
R.  R.  54<9.  will  remedy  the  situaUon 
ittcribed  In  the  foregoing  news  articie. 
and  will  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
mllUons  and  mUUoas  of  dollars.  I 
the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act 
promptly  on  this  bill. 


Uilair  to  Jvdf  es 


KZTKHSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  UNGSUND  MACY 


IN  THS  HOOSB  OP  RVSKHnfTATlVIB 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  MACY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoao.  I 
tlM  foUowing  editorial  from  the 
Post  of  July  IS.  1M9: 


»»♦■•♦—  KasTtira  Is  offering   a  bill 
to  prohibit  ntembers  of  the  Supreme  Court 


from  teettfylng  as  character  wttni 
fore  Ofthsr  tribunals,  as  If  tt  wcrs  an 
ttal  check  upon  the  dlscretkm  ct 
judgce.  In  some  measure  that  view  may  he 
valid,  but  we  suspect  that  the  chief  value  o« 
each  a  mawure  would  Me  in  the  protection 
It  w<oVld  glv«  against  unreasonable  demands 
upon  Judfss.  At  preeent  they  have  no  al- 
tematlTe  to  testifying  before  trial  courts  If 
they  are  subpenaed.  Our  inqutries  suggest 
that  Judges  as  a  group  are  satramsly  reluc- 
tant to  go  on  the  wttncm  stand  becaiise  It 
takes  them  out  of  their  role  as  Impartial 
agenU  of  Justice.  Probably  a  great  majority 
at  them  would  welcome  a  law  relieving  them 
of  thia  neceeslty. 

Any  accused  person  who  calls  upon  a 
friend  on  the  bench  to  testify  In  his  behalf 
puts  the  Judge  In  question  on  the  spot.  The 
Jtidge  cannot  refuse  without  seeming  cruel 
and  unfaithful  to  his  friend,  and  he  cannot 
accept  the  bid  for  hia  help  without  em- 
barrassment to  himself  and  to  the  Judicial 
system  as  a  whole.  A  law  of  the  type  Con- 
gressman Kkatiwo  suggests  would  relieve  Su- 
preme Court  Jostlees  of  this  dilemma  as 
well  as  of  the  duty  of  responding  to  eub- 
penas  as  character  witnesses,  while  leaving 
tbam  free  to  testify  If  they  have  knowledge 
flg  fMts  bearing  upon  the  case. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Ksatiwo  confine  hfs 
bill  to  Supreme  Court  Justices'  Until  Jus- 
tices Prankfurter  and  Reed  tsatlfled  In  be- 
half at  Alger  Hiss  no  member  at  the  Su- 
preme bench  bad  been  called  aa  a  character 
witneea  within  the  memory  of  a  man.  On  the 
contrary.  Judges  in  the  lower  Pederal  courts 
are  often  aaitemsaed  by  being  aaked  or 
subpenaed  to  sapgesa  their  views  as  to  the 
reputation  of  some  friend  or  acquaintance 
who  has  been  charged  with  a  criminal  of- 
fense. Certainly  If  the  practice  Is  to  be 
stopped.  It  should  be  stopped  In  the  Pederal 
district  courts  and  the  courts  of  appeals  as 
well  as  in  the  Supmne  Oourt.  If  the  bill 
should  be  thus  smsndad.  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  many  Judges  Indorse  It. 


Saviet  Taps  Csars  ia  Farced  LaW 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIK8 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wsw  TOBX 
IN'THZ  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tnwday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  UXJUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
presentinc  herewith  an  article  written 
by  Mlctaael  L.  Hoffman  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  29.  1949, 
containing  further  evidence  of  Soviet 
suppression  of  freedom: 


8ovur  Tova 

Hm«  sajOte  m  1*11.  aa  CoKP4as3>  to  10.000.- 

gOg  Mow  Cnao  ur  Dara  or  Batrmat 
(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Orttv*.  July  27.— The  Soviet  forced-labor 
system  Is  far  more  highly  developed  than 
anything  known  under  the  CSars.  If  dau  In 
the  hands  of  the  British  and  TTnlted  States 
Oovemments  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Brttiah  recently  laid  before  the  eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  tiM  United  Na- 
tions tlM  text  of  the  Russian  foroed-latior 
code,  as  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
IMl.  The  code  contains  a  complete  system 
for  exploitation  of  the  labor  of  political  op- 
ponenu  of  ttte  regime  to  further  the  dtval- 
opmant  of  Bovlet  economy. 

Aoeordiag  to  the  Britiaii.  there  are  at  least 
1OJM0.OOO  in  Soviet  IslMr  camps,  areas  of  ex- 
ile, or  prison  factories  or  condMsned  to  "cor- 
rcctive"  labor  at  tlkelr  usual  plaeaa  of  em- 


ployottnt.    This  would  be  ab<mt  10  pcrosnt 
at  tbs  SovieC  Union's  total  labor  force. 

AiWJidlin  to  the  Ixjok  Prisons  In  Oapl- 
talUt  Oountrtea.  by  Andrei  Y.  Vlshlnsky. 
now  Soviet  Poreign  Minister,  published  In 
1187.  forced  labor  In  twentieth-century  Caar- 
1st  Russia  reached  a  maximum  of  33.000  per- 
sona In  l»ia.  Forced  tabor  was  a  very  old 
Institution  m  Rwsta.  Prior  to  the  abolition 
or  ssrfdBM  In  1181,  what  would  Im  called 
today  fdtead  labor  probably  affected  targe 
segments  of  the  population. 

rnrAvoaASLx  coutamuoih 
Neverthelcas,  a  comparlsoci  between  mod- 
em Communist  and  Cxartat  tft^MU  aecma 
rather  unfavorable  to  tl»e  Cowimtiilata.  Ac- 
cording to  stattatlcs  cited  In  Mr.  Vtahlnskys 
book,  the  number  of  forced  latwrers  grew 
from  under  5.008  in.  the  early  IftOOs  to  5.790 
in  19C6.  7,779  In  1907.  12.591  In  1908.  22.649 
In  1909.  28.000  In  1910.  and  32.000  in  1912 
and  fell  to  SSJ53  In  1914. 

In  their  study  of  forced  labor  In  Russia. 
publUhed  1»47.  David  J.  Dallin  and  Borta 
Nlcolalvsky  estimate  that  during  the  1914-17 
war  forced  labor  ouUlde  the  armies  rose  to 
about  50.000.  This  woold  be  alwut  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  working  population. 
The  Soviet  lystem  is  more  comprehensive 
In  other  ways.  While  moat  of  forced  laborers 
under  the  CXarUt  regime  were  ordinary 
crlmJnala.  most  under  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment are  political  offenders  Indeed,  ordi- 
nary criminals  receive  preferred  status  by 
being  choeen  as  lupervleors  of  tabor  camps 
In  preference  to  tluas  held  ti^re  for  political 
reasons. 

Purthermore.  forced  labor,  usually  at  the 
worker's  ordinary  place  of  employment,  ta 
required  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  workers 
guilty  of  violations  of  factory  discipline. 
The  principal  crime  here  Is  absenteet&m.  A 
Russian  worker  ta  guilty  of  absentceUm  If 
he  loaaa  mora  ttum  30  minutes'  working  time 
by  late  arrival,  leaving  early,  or  overstaying 
mealtimes,  or  If  he  commits  any  of  tlMse 
offenaea  tiiTM  tlmaa  tn  1  month  or  four  tlmea 
In  two  consecutive  montha.  even  If  the  loss 
of  time  m  each  case  Is  less  tium  30  minutes. 

MSLD  Maajw  or  axH*anjTATioN 
The  cava  never  had  such  a  detailed  code 
governing  the  admlnlatratlon  of  detention 
piaoea  and  righu  of  eaodamned  persons. 
Nor  did  the  casrlst  raglmea  cover  tlie  forced- 
labor  system  with  a  flosa  oT  ^afrmtniatic 
psychology,  which  enable*  aaaa*  OtaBavaflig 
apologtau  to  describe  the  entire  set-up  as 
a  progrsastve  means  at  raeduc sting  criminals 
to  Uve  In  society  by  the  therapy  of  directed 
soctaUy  uaeful  work. 

Tlie  one  element  that  the  prcrevolutionary 
and  poatnvolutlonary  syatams  appear  to  have 
In  ijwmnn  la  the  emphaati  on  Avead  labor 
SI  a  useful  productive  reeource  In  the 
of  the  state.  The  csars,  like  the 
Blsts.  used  forced  tabor  for  economic  develop- 
ment prejecta  ia  regiona  wtMre  men  would 
not  vataBtarHy  work  and  for  theae  projects 
for  which  free  labor  would  prove  too  ex- 
pensive. 

Sovnr  KVaaxow  CRAacis 
LoMBOJf.  July  27.— Hector  McNeU.  Secretary 
of  State  tor  Rmlgn  Affairs,  said  In  the  House 
of  OnmmOiM  today  Xh^t  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment liad  consistently  evaded  attempu  to 
get  the  United  Nations  to  InvestigaU  forced 
tabor. 

It  U  ptotehlf  true,  be  added,  that  "re- 
grettat>ie  OMMtailans"  wUl  continue  to  lie 
drawn  from  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
fatlon  in  tlM  ■>«"<«« t^  and  Social  Council 
to  accept  a^naolutlon  providing  for  an  In- 
quiry est"  the  Apot  that  would  satlaf y  "dla- 


The  Daily  W^i^ker  illsfsil  to^y  tltat  the 
Poreign  O^M  had  made  at  least  three  delib- 
erate mistranslations  In  Its  KngUah  veralao 
of  the  Russian  correciive  latMr  (or  prison) 
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code,   which    the    Foreign   Office    termed    a 
forced-taix>r  code. 

An  article  In  the  Cotnmunlst  paper  said 
the  Fcx-elgn  OHkx  bad  twisted  an  article  Ln 
the  code  to  suggest  that  armed  gtiards  drawn 
from  the  worst  "criminal  elements"  had 
power  to  shoot  persons  detained  on  "political" 
charges.  It  asserted  the  Russian  text  made 
no  distinction  between  political  and  non- 
polltical  prisoners.  It  would  be  more  accu- 
rate, the  paper  said,  to  describe  the  gfuards 
ss  being  drawn  from  winders  convicted  of  less 
serious  offenses. 

Second,  the  paper  said,  the  Poreign  Office 
version  spoke  of  "solitary  confinement  ceils 
for  persons  under  investigation'  The  words 
"striltary  confine  cells"  were  invented,  the 
Daily  Worker  asserted,  contending  that  the 
BoBSian  text  was  "Isolators."  which  meant  a 
remand   prison. 

Third,  the  paper  said,  the  Poreign  Office 
mistranalated  "compulsory  lalxjr"  as  "forced 
labor." 


Mr.  Hoover  To  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  22.  1949 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregonian  for  July  28,  1949: 
int.  Koovn  TO  spzak 
The  news  dispatches  bring  word  that  Her- 
bert Hoover  will  deliver  a  major  address  on 
Stanford  University  campus  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday,  August  10.  Speechmaking  on 
his  bi.nhday  ought,  with  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion, ccme  to  be  a  cxiatom  of  our  only  Uving 
ex-PTesident.  Last  year  he  spoke  at  his 
birthplace  in  Iowa  on  August  10  This  year, 
he  Is  rather  fresh  from  his  work  as  head  of 
a  commission  on  governmental  reorganixa- 
tlon  which  produced  an  exhaustive  and  ex- 
tremely important  report.  His  Stanford  ad- 
dress, it  is  prestimed.  will  deal  much  with 
the  Nation's  economy  and  its  need  for  re- 
trenchment. 

Mr.  Hoover,  since  leaving  the  White  House. 
has  come  to  Inject  into  hia  public  addressee 
more  of  the  humor  and  whimsicality  that 
Mmctuate  hta  private  conversations.  In  the 
two  campaigns  for  tlie  Presidency  hia 
speeches  dealt  rather  too  soberly  with  com- 
plex subjects.  sUtistics  and  matter-of-fact 
Issues.  He  has  got  rid.  to  great  extent,  of 
what  the  people  looked  upon  as  Intrilectual 
aloofness.  He  has  humanized  addreaaes  with 
epigrams  and  amusing  anecdotes. 

Ptor  nearly  2  years  after  his  crushing  de- 
feat for  reelection  Mr.  Hoover  fished  or 
traerted  and  liad  nothing  publicly  to  say 
about  politics.  In  tater  years  he  haa  deUvered 
upwards  of  50  broadcaat  addresees.  given 
hundreds  of  talks  to  smaU  groups,  and  writ- 
ten aaveral  articdea  for  national  magazines. 

Upon  his  immediate  return  to  the  putilic 
forum  he  was  a  fervent  critic  of  New  Deal 
policies;  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  he  frequently 
opposed  our  foreign  policy,  but  after  tliat 
event  acknowledged  that  diflerencea  of  view 
in  this  country  may  have  led  to  otir  Involve- 
ment in  the  war.  He  thereupon  urged  all- 
out  support  of  President  Roosevelt  and  ad- 
vocated giving  hi"<  dictatorial  economic 
power  during  the  war  period. 

Herbert  Hoover  lias  been  almost  conatanUy 
engaged  In  either  official  or  unoAeiai  publla 
service  for  35  years.  He  accumulated  a  for- 
tune as  an  engineer,  at  one  time  supervising 
CBfineerlng  ph>snn  of  enterprises  in  various 


countries  that  employed  a  total  of  160,000 
men.  He  never  made  personal  use  of  any 
moneys  paid  to  him  from  the  Public  Treas- 
tiry. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  in  London  In  1914  to  pro- 
mote European  exhibits  at  the  San  Pran- 
clsco  Exposition.  World  War  I  caught  him 
there  and  he  was  drawn  into  the  work  of 
repatriating  Americana  from  Europe,  then 
Into  organization  erf  French  and  Belgian 
war  relief.  His  efficiency  therein  caused 
President  Wilson  to  name  him  United  Statea 
Pood  Administrator  after  thl?  covmtry  was 
drawn  into  the  conflict.  After  the  armistice 
he  became  Director  General  of  European  Re- 
habilitation and  Relief  and  directed  activ- 
ities covering  23  countries.  Thereafter  he 
was  named  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  remained  in  that  office 
8  years.  From  that  post  he  went  to  the 
White  House  In  1929.  In  his  election  the 
solid  South  was  broken  by  the  Republicans 
for  the  first  time  since  reconstruction  days. 
During  his  tenure  of  the  Presidency  an  eco- 
nomic collapse  in  Europe  spread  to  thta 
country,  and  produced  the  great  depresalon. 
A  distressed  people,  looking  for  somebody  to 
punish  for  their  misery,  picked  out  President 
Hoover.  The  1932  election  was  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  GOP  triumph  of  1928. 

President  Truman,  unlike  President  Roose- 
velt, has  txirned  to  Herbert  Hoover  for  advice 
and  assistance  on  economic  proUems.  The 
ex-President  visited  the  White  Hotise  in  Jime 
1945  for  the  first  tinw  since  he  left  it  as  a 
tenant.  It  was  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man to  confer  on  world  food  problems.  Since 
then  Mr  Hoover  headed  the  administration- 
sponsored  commission  which  produced  the 
aforementioned  stupendous  report  on  gov- 
tfnmental  reorganization. 

Since  hia  retirement  from  elective  office 
Mr.  Hoover  has  maintained  a  cheerful  re- 
serve under  taunts  t>ased  on  political  cam- 
paign remarks  attributed  to  him.  He  has 
never  dignified  with  denial  the  purely  apocry- 
phal "chicken  in  every  pot."  He  did  once  re- 
fer to  the  Jibes  about  his  "grass  will  grow  In 
the  streets"  remarks.  The  prediction,  he 
pointed  out.  was  contingent  on  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Roosevelt  tariff  reduction  pledge. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  tariff,  said  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  Roosevelt  administration  in  effect  raised 
the  tariff  by  depreciating  the  dollar.  For  It 
required,  after  dollar  devaluation,  more  dol- 
lars to  buy  Imports  than  It  formerly  did. 
which  is  exactly  what  happens  when  the  tariff 
Is  increased 

Mr.  Hoover's  forthcoming  address  will  be 
broadcast  by  radio.  If.  as  presunted.  It  deata 
Intimately  with  economy  and  governmental 
reorganization  it  should  be  of  special  value 
in  a  currently  disturbing  situation.  But  Mr. 
Hoover  haa  a  vast  fund  of  experience  to  draw 
on  for  our  entertainment  and  enlightenment 
upon  other  subjects. 


Tke  Fate  of  Free<ioiB  Lies  Wth  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

OF   ITTW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Harry  Schlacht, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers : 

THE  FATX   or  raXXDOM  LZXS  WTTB   tTmTca 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 
Not  since  the  days  of  barbarian  Invaalon 
has  Christian  civilization  faced  such  a  men- 


ace as  throiigh  the  ruthless  advance  of  com- 
munism. These  are  times  that  try  men  a 
souta.  Nations  tiiat  have  experienced  the 
brutality  of  Nazi  oppression  are  now  experi- 
encing the  cruelty  and  horror  of  Soviet 
nightmare.  Their  fate  will  be  our  fate,  un- 
less America  wakes  up — and  now.  Our 
dauntless  manhood — in  one  generation — ^has 
bled  and  died  twice  on  foreign  battiefleidk 
Our  sens  and  daughters  have  fcmi^  to  da> 
stroy  the  roou  of  tlie  insatiable  aiuMUuna  at 
fiendlsfa  monsters  who  sought  to  enstave 
hiunanity.  Our  democratic  way  of  life  U 
threatened  by  Communist  concepts. 

Rxissla  has  the  largest  army.  Russia  haa 
the  largest  air  force.  She  cludlenges  oar 
physical  courage.  She  challenges  our  moral 
fortitude.  She  challengea  our  military  pow- 
er.   She  challenges  our  religious  beliefs. 

Americans  must  realize  that  the  Icono- 
^asm.  the  nihilism,  and  the  moral  degra- 
dation which  communism  symbolizes  are  the 
negation  of  God. 

Americans  must  realize  that  everything  we 
hold  priceless  and  sacred  is  at  stake. 

Our  blessed  Republic  is  not  only  to  be 
enjoyed  but  also  to  be  preserved. 

We  must  all  give  our  all  to  protect  our 
system  of  representative  government,  of  fic« 
enterprise,  erf  reUgioua  freedom. 

We  shall  not  permit  the  Red  leaders  in 
Moscow  to  weave  a  crown  of  thoma  for  our 
brow. 

We  shall  not  permit  these  power-hungry 
men  to  poison  us  with  the  fumes  of  athelnn 
and  anarchy. 

We  shall  protect  and  preserve  our  gloriotis 
heritage  of  democratic  Ideata  from  eonunu- 
nistlc  pottage  brewed  in  the  cauldrons  of 
tyranny. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  Is  not  loyal  to 
our  country  ought  to  be  banished  from  oxir 
native  paradise. 

Our  country  was  not  conceived  by  weak- 
lings or  cowards  but  by  men  and  women  of 
destiny — fearless  and  strong— who  were  pre- 
pared to  die  for  freedom  rather  than  Uve  in 
slavery. 

A  panorama  <rf  American  history  flashes 
before  otir  eyes.  We  can  see  the  settlers  as 
they  cut  a  clearing  In  the  trackless  forest. 
We  can  see  the  pioneer  and  his  f  amUy  tn  the 
old  covered  wagon  with  the  tongue  pointed 
west.  We  can  see  the  American  ship  of  the 
desert  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  dreams 
and  ambitions  tliat  made  America  great. 

There  was  an  empire  In  the  brain  of  every 
pioneer. 

We  can  see  tiiem  MiHd  their  hcmise  and 
hotases  of  prayer.  We  can  see  thaan  kneel  tak 
simple  worship  there.  We  can  hear  the 
drums  of  war  beat.  We  can  see  them  aela* 
their  arms  and  rise  to  their  feet  the  enemies 
of  liberty  to  meet. 

That  spark  of  liberty  ta  still  alive.  That 
apark  of  liberty  will  be  fanned  so  that  dvlll- 
^tian  will  survive.  The  fate  of  Cisednu  ilea 
wtthAmertca.  Let  us  aound  the  darton  oM 
for  mitlnnal  deffwe  It  u 
true  .American  to  fight  for  national  def< 
There  is  Uttle  time  left.  There  U  bo  time 
for  timidity. 

Russia  does  not  maintain  a  mighty  ma- 
chine for  defense,  fcH'  no  one  threatena  her. 
BuBSia  maintains  this  mighty  armada  for 
aggression  and  conquest.  While  our  law- 
makers talk.  pondM',  and  debate  our  na- 
tional security.  Rnrnte  ta  relenUessly  weav- 
ing her  web  of  intrigue  and  violence  wher- 
ever she  can  obtain  a  foothold.  In  our  own 
blessed  land  we  are  faced  with  tlie  most 
atrocious  and  stupendotia  treason  the  world 
ever  saw  kindled.  And  we  stand  idly  by, 
waiting  for  what? 

Russta  will  attack  us  when  she  thiniu  we 
are  weak.  Russia  will  never  attack  us  If 
we  are  strong.  To  be  free  we  must  be 
strong.  Preparedness  is  not  a  war  policy. 
Preparedness  ta  an  insurance  policy  for 
peace.  If  we  fail  to  do  thta,  America,  htatory 
will  one  day  record  of  thta  last  stronghold 


to  prahlblt  B«mb«n  of  tn«  supreme  court       rcctive     laoor  ai  ineir  unua  piacM  or  rm-       oi  tne  rumulq  cotrecUT*  laoor  (or  prison) 
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ImiMBltT   that    fglM    wm  eac*   tb* 

[  oC  tbc  free.    MrMd  tltfa.  AlMl|hty  Ood. 

bMJnMTd  thraocH  Um 

tlM  BUdM  a<  «•«•.  w«  c»n       

I  aUrt  out  ttom  Bactond  on  •  tUinnT 
»y  In  DeoMBbar  In  tb«  year  160«.  We  can 
w  a  Uny  flMt  o(  Utfca  small  wsasti.  4 
atta  laur  foeflac  Ma  «*y  scalnKt  the 
I  Mttnc  wtnd  Into  the  mouth 
at  the  hiatortc  Jaaaa  Bhrar.  We  can  tea 
paasencers  on  ttaaaa  iblpa.  They  are  lean. 
rd.  buncry.  and  seatram.  We  can  sea 
John  8m!th.  on  tb*  UtUe  ship  DU- 
We  can  see  him  standing  there  with 
m  hto  heart,  with  determination 
wrtttan  oa  bte  faea.  with  hlf  h  boye  swaillnc 

A  hopa  to  lead  bis  (uflcrtng 

I  tfea  Band  at  tyranny  and  oppree- 

Into  a  country  at  moral  and  rellgloua 
9m.  wbere  the  sunilfht  of  heaven  thlna^ 
over  all  with  the  laaM  compassion  of  lova. 
aquaUty.  and  josttca. 

*3raatbaa  there  a  man.  with  seal  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  bath  said. 
This  Is  my  own,  my  nattva  landP 

Amarlca  united  Is  America  InTlnclble. 

A  prapared  America  Is  a  peaceful  America. 


ol  Natonl  Gat  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

*    HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  RXPRSSKirTATIVSa 


r.  Auffust  2.  194$ 

Mr  CR068SR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation proposed  In  H.  R.  llSt  to  exempt 
from  Federal  regulation  sales  of  natural 
gas  by  producers  and  gatherers  at  arm's 
length  to  purchaiing  natural- gas  com- 
panies for  traiuportatlcn  and  fubse- 
quent  sale  In  interstate  commerce,  would 
create  a  serioa«i  gap  tn  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulAUon  of  gas-utiUty  iorvlce.  and 
would  be  a  matter  of  grave  eocscquence 
to  the  public. 

The  drive  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  In  this  fashion  Is  fostered  by  the  big 
oil  companies  who  demand  freedom  from 
IMaral  regulation,  knowing  full  well  that 
Wider  the  ConAtltution  their  interstate 
sales  in  the  gas  fields  cannot  be  regulated 
by  the  States  These  companies  desire 
Congress  to  grant  them  the  right  of 
unlimited  profits  though  they  are  partlcU 
p«nU  In  rendering  a  public- utility  serv* 
lee. 

On  the  ottoer  side  of  the  scale  are  the 
more  than  40.000.000  people  of  the  Na- 
tion who  now  receive  natural-gas  utility 
SCTylce.  It  Is  essential  that  their  rights 
be  protected  and  that  no  legislation  be 
led  which  would  result  in  unreason- 
prlcei    for    this    necessary    utility 


It  will  be  our  aim  In  this  report  to 
aaaJtyM  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legls* 
letloo  upon  the  public  interest  and  to 
show  why  we  should  be  opposed  to  Ite 
ctment. 


TH>  oasaxH&t.  arrarr  oi 

The  majority  contends  that  It  was  the 

teteal  of  Ooogreaa  when  it  enacted  the 

HMonl  Oes  Act  tn  IBM  to  exclude  arm's- 

Imgtb  sales  of  natural  gas  by  UMtapead- 

I  and  gatherers  to  Interstate 

from   rc<ulau< 


They  urge  that  the  exchisory  clause  In 
section  1  «b)  of  the  act.  reading  'but 
shall  not  apply  *  *  *  to  the  produc- 
tion or  gathering  of  natural  gas."  was 
broad  enough  to  provide  for  such  exemp- 
tkm. 

This  clause  has  been  Interpreted  by 
the  Courts — Canadian  River  Oas  Com- 
pany ▼  Federal  Power  Commission.  (324 
D.  S.  581)— as  relating  to  the  physical 
activity   of    production    and    gathering. 
This   would   Include   the   acquisition   of 
lease-holds,  exploration  work,  drilling  of 
welb.  well  spacing,  oil-gas  ratioa.  allow- 
able production,  location  of  gathering 
Urttm.    waste    of    gas.    the   correlative 
rights  of  landowners  and  royalty  inter- 
ests,   and    related    activities.      Most    of 
these  acUvlties  are  subject  to  regulation 
by   the   States   for   they   are   Intrastate 
functions.     The  record  shows  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  never  as- 
serted that  It  had  any  jurisdiction  what- 
soever respecting  the  physical  activities 
of  production  and  gathering.    There  Is 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who  oppose  this  bill  to  change  this  sit- 
uation in  any  way.    The  bill  would  not 
serve  to  clarify  or  strengthen  the  pres- 
ent exemption  from  the  act  cf  the  physi- 
cal activity  of  production  and  gathering. 
nor  is  such  legislation  necessary. 

The  courts  have  specifically  held  that 
tbc  exemption  provided  by  the  exclu^sory 
danae  does  not  include  sales  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  the  Interstate 
case — Interstate  Natural  Oas  Co.,  Inc.. 
v.  Federal  Power  Commission.  '156  F  2d 
M9i;  see  also  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Companw,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. (331  U.  S.  682) :  Peoples  Natural 
Gas  Co.  V.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
(127  P.  2d  IM.  cert.  den.  317  U.  8.  700>  — 
said: 

We  think  that  petltKmcr's  dUBcuity  In 
construction  and  Interpretation  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that,  treating  unlike  things  as 
alike.  It  tries  to  read  the  escepHlon  with  re- 
spect to  produetlOB  or  gathering  ts  an  ex- 
ception with  raapaat  to  sale*.  There  Is  no 
warrant  Ln  the  act  for  so  doing. 

This  Interpretation  clearly  foltows  the 
Views  of  the  Uou;  e  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Fbreign  Commerce  in  report- 
ing the  bill  which  t>ecame  the  National 
Oas  Act  of  1938 — House  Report  No.  70«, 
H.  R.  8586.  Seventy-nfth  Congress,  first 
session.     We  then  said: 

The  states  have,  at  coarse,  for  many  years 
rvKuUtad  salaa  of  natural  gaa  to  msiaMmara 
m  intTMtaU  trsnaarrtnas  Tba  Stataa  ba«a 
also  been  able  to  regulate  sales  to  consumers 
even  though  such  sales  are  in  interstate  com- 
merce, such  Sales  being  considered  local  In 
character  and  In  the  ataaance  of  congrsasiooal 
prolklbttioa  subject  to  taaa  raguiattoa. 
(Ssa  Pmiuyivmnim  Oes  Co.  v.  PwbMc  Jsialva 
Commission  (IMOl,  itS  U  &  »  )  Tbera  la 
no  inuntion  In  sneetlag  tae  prassnt  Isgls- 
latlon  to  disturb  tbe  States  In  their  exercise 
of  such  JurMUeilaa.  Wnws^sr.  In  the  case 
oi  salsa  for  raaale  or  so-called  wkoleaato  sales. 
In  lateratate  eoaunerce  (for  eiample.  salea 
by  producing  companlaa  to  dlatrlbuttng  com. 
paalaa)  the  legal  sltuattoa  Is  different     Such 

local  In  character,  and.  even  ta  Om  abaaaae 
of  iiMigfsaslnnsI  action,  not  subject  to  State 
ragulatioQ  (see  Missouri  t.  gsmea  C«5  Co. 
(1104).  Mt  U.  B.  Me.  and  ^ubhe  Uttlttus 
Commtmtam  v.  4lii«eoro  gteeei  A  BUrtnc 

CO.  (iMT.  t«  u.  a.gi;. 


of  tbe  ptaeent  legiaUtkm  Is  to  occupy  thU 

field  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  tbc  States  may  not  act. 

It  Is  clear  that  In  1938  Congress  In- 
tended to  subject  to  regulation  all  salea 
In  interstate  commerce  for  resale  which 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  States  and 
thus  to  close  the  gap  In  regulation.  As 
stated  by  Representative  WoLvxarow 
during  the  1937  debate— Cowmrwinwaf. 
RzcoRD.  volume  81.  part  fl.  page  6723 — on 
the  bill  which  became  the  Natural  Gas 
Act: 

It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  thU  legisla- 
tion to  eloee  the  gap  now  existing  between 
VMeral  and  State  regulation  end  control  and 
confer  upon  tbe  Fsderal  Power  Cotonslsaintt 
the  n»?ht,  duty,  snd  authority  to  mmtitm 
such  regulatory  power  tn  fixing  a  fair  and 
reasonable  raU  for  gas  that  U  a  part  of  inter- 
state commerce.  It  seeks  to  give  similar 
power  to  regiilate  and  control  Interstate 
commerce  In  gas  as  now  ezlsu  In  State  regu- 
latory bodies  with  respect  to  transaction* 
entirely  within  the  Stote*. 

Representative  Wolvtrtoh  had  previ- 
ously podttod  out  that  jurisdiction  over 
such  rates,  coming  within  the  field  of 
interstate  commerce,  "is  denied  entirely 
to  the  State  regulatory  bodies  and  lodged 
completely  in  the  Federal  Congress. " 


or  KccxnjiTOKT  pown  it 

OOMl 


mo: 


The  supporters  of  the  bill  lay  str 
upon  past  administrative  practices  atkl 
actHw  of  the  Federal  Power  Commissloa 
as  supporUng  their  opinion  that  clari- 
fying legislation  is  accessary  to  end  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  which  is  al- 
leged to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  inde- 
pendent producers  and  gatherers. 

The  supporters  of  the  Mil  cite  tbe 
Columbian  Fuel  Corporation  decision  by 
the  Commission  in  1940  '2  F  P  C  200). 
as  Indicating  that  sales  of  natural  gas  as 
an  Incident  to  and  immediately  upon 
of  production  and  gathering 
!  not  tntended  by  Congress  to  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  Not  only  was  that 
opinion  not  unanimous,  but  th  ■  major- 
ity was  not  certain  that  the  question  of 
Jurisdiction  had  t>een  finally  decided  for 
it  said: 

rurtjier  experience  with  tbe  admlnlstra- 
ttoa  of  ttie  Natural  Gas  Act  may  reveal  tliat 
the  initial  sales  cf  Uur^c  quantities  of  natural 
gas  which  eventually  flews  In  l.itcrstatc  coaa- 
merce  are  by  producing  or  gaOierLng  coaa- 
panies.  which,  through  aflllation.  flald 
agreement,  or  dominant  poaltloo  in  tbe  Seid, 
are  sblc  to  lalntstn  an  uaraaennsbls  prlea 
despite  tbe  apfaaraaaa  ot  aaapautlan.  Un- 
der such  etrcaaMtHMsa.  the  Commlaalon  srlU 
decide  whether  It  can  assume  JuriadlcUoo 
over  arbitrary  field  prices  under  ihe  present 
act  or  should  report  the  facts  to  Congreaa 

of  the  eel  aad  ptailHuu  «g  aMltteaal  ■»> 
I' binary  as  auiy  appear  nscaasary  to  eloee  thla 
gap  la  sffecUve  rsguiatloo  oC  the  aattwal-gae 
Industry. 

The  suppofters  of  the  bill  cite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Commission  in  recommendinc 
In  June  1947  enactment  of  IstMatloa 
widch  would  have  exempted  these  pro- 
ddeer  sales:  its  adoption  of  order  No. 
139  tn  August  of  that  year,  and  the  sub- 
sequent reallnement  of  Commission 
membership  whereby  the  Boajority  of  the 
rVMnmlMinn  nam  oppoaes  the  exempiioa 
of  siKii  salce.  at  a  tasais  for  Coocrcss 
the  diflereMOB  tm  favor  •(  the 
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proponents  of  the  bill.  But  the  courts 
have  spoken.  The  Commission's  au- 
thority ts  not  in  question,  althcwgh 
some  have  not  accepted  the  questkm  as 
decided  and  seek  to  have  legislation  ex- 
pressly enacted  for  the  purpose  of  nulli- 
fying the  interpretation  of  the  act  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Interstate 
case. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  during  the  11  years  since  en- 
actment of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  the 
Commission  has  not  subjected  independ- 
ent producers  and  gatherers  to  regula- 
tion with  respect  to  their  arm's-length 
sales  of  natural  gas  and  that,  in  spite 
of  this,  all  has  gone  well  with  the  Com- 
mission's efforts  to  protect  the  rate  pay- 
ers so  far.  But  this  is  a  specious  argu- 
ment that  completely  igrnores  the  sig- 
nificant change  which  the  record  shows 
has  taken  place  in  the  natural  gas  sit- 
uation within  the  last  2  years. 

Back  in  1947  during  the  consideration 
of  amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
all  the  information  l)earing  on  the  sut>- 
ject  was  not  available  as  it  is  today.  The 
Federal  Power  Commissions  reports  on 
its  Natural  Gas  Investigation — FPC 
Docket  No.  G-680 — were  not  available. 
In  fact  the  Commission  repeatedly  urged 
that  no  legisiauon  be  enacted  until  it 
had  reported  to  Congress  the  results  of 
that  investigation.  When  the  Priest  bill, 
H.R.4009.  was  finally  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  drastic  Mo<»:e- 
Rixley  bill.  H.  R.  4051.  many  believed 
that  the  results  and  recommendations  of 
the  investigation  would  support  the  con- 
clusion that  competition  among  pro- 
ducers in  the  future,  as  it  had  in  the  past, 
would  maintain  field  prices  at  reasonable 
levels.  It  was  that  same  belief  that  per- 
suaded the  majority  of  the  Commission 
to  adopt  order  No.  139. 

When  the  Commission's  G-580  reports 
were  received  by  Congress  early  in  1948, 
there  appeared  a  dMtiaa  among  the 
Commissioners.  Commisstoo»s  Draper 
and  Olds  held  that  jurisdiction  over  sales 
bOF  producers  should  be  retained  by  the 
OoBiBission.  Commissioners  Smith  and 
Wimberly  took  the  position  that  such 
Jurisdiction  did  not  exist  and  in  fact  was 
mmeeessary.  These  respective  positions 
were  maintained  before  the  Senate  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee In  February  1948  and  have  continued 
to  the  present. 

Congress  has  before  it,  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  a  comprehensive  rec- 
ord consisting;  of  reports  and  testimony 
on  proposed  aln«idmcBts  to  the  Natural 
Ga.s  Act.    There  is  available  in  consid- 
erable detail  currrent  statistics  and  in- 
formation on  the  natural-gas  industry 
and  future  trends.    The  record  shows 
that  under  present  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry  large   producers   are   in  such  a 
dominant  position  and  are  so  powerful 
as  to  require  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  producer  sales  if  the  pubhc  interest 
is  to  be  properly  protected.     For  that 
reason,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  dwell  further  on  past  history  of  the 
legislative  intjent  or  the  admlnistratlTc 
actions  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.   At  this  point  It  matters  little  who 
was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  inter- 
preting the  Itetaral  Gas  Act. 


The  real  issue  for  Congress  to  decide 
is  whether  or  not  regulation  of  the  sales 
of  natural  gas  by  producers  to  purchasers 
for  transportation  and  sale  in  Interstate 
commerce  for  ultimate  public  consump- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest.  The  issue 
Is  of  vast  importance  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

paoncnoif  or  coNsmczas 

The  plain  intent  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  is  to  protect  consumers  of  natural 
gas  from  exploitation  at  the  hands  of 
the  natural  -  gas  companies.  This  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
CoiiTt  in  passing  upon  a  case  in  which 
the  legislatiye  history  of  the  act  had  been 
fully  presented  by  the  Hope  Natural  Gas 
Co.  and  the  Federal  Poww  Commission— 
Federal  Povcer  CommlMftm  t.  Ht)fpe  Natu- 
ral Gas  Company  (320  U.  S.  591  >. 

Congress  itself  had  made  its  position 
clear  when  it  declared  in  unambiguous 
language  in  section  1  '  a>  of  the  act  "that 
the  business  of  transporting  and  selling 
natural  gas  for  ultimate  distribution  to 
the  public  is  affected  with  the  public 
interest,  and  that  Federal  regulation  in 
matters  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  and  the  sale  thereof  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  is  necessary 
In  the  public  interest.' 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  expressed 
•  purpose  of  the  act  to  exempt  c«ie  class 
of  interstate  sales  from  regulation,  thus 
destroying  the  regulatory  safeguards 
enacted  by  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  consoners  of 
natural  gas.  For.  as  tiiijilis^lird  bf  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its 
unanimous  opinion  in  the  Interstate  case, 
supra,  the  power  to  regulate  this  class 
of  interstate  sales  is  indispensable  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  In  that 
ojanion.  referring  to  wholesale  sales  in 
interstate  commerce  at  the  conclusion 
of  prxxluction  and  gathering,  the  Court 
said: 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  regulation 
Is  predcmlnantly  a  BsaUar  of  national,  as 
coatraated  with  local,  eooeam  •  •  •.  Un- 
rraennphlr  charges  exacted  at  this  stage  of 
the  Interstate  movement  become  perpeta- 
atcd  in  large  part  In  fixed  itons  of  cost  whUi 
must  be  covered  by  rates  charged  subeequent 
^iiuiiiaaii  1  of  gas.  Including  tbe  olttmats 
caaaamsrs.  It  was  to  avoid  aoeh 
that  the  Natural  G«ks  Act  wai 


The  proposed 
fice  this  very  important  regulatory  prin- 
ciple to  the  demands  of  the  oil  industry 
for  unrestricted  profits  on  their  sale  of 
a  limited  natural  resource  in  interstate 
commerce  to  utility  markets.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  to  willing  to  turn  loeee 
for  exploitation  wholesale  qfuanttties  of 
natural  gas  by  independent  producers 
who  by  1952  win  control  at  least  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  supply  of  interstate  pipe 
lines,  they  should  not  hesitate  to  grant 
the  same  exemption  from  regulation  to 
the  interstate  pipe-line  ccmpanies  and 
their  affiliated  producing  companies 
which  will  control  only  30  percent  of 
the  total. 

But.  as  the  record  before  this  com- 
mittee so  clearly  shows,  the  latter  is  re- 
served for  another  day,  because  the  pro- 
ponents admit  that  the  Congress  would 
not  swallow  in  one  gulp  the  whole  legis- 
lative program  of  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. Instead,  the  program  in  the 
Elgtity-IInt  Coogress  calls  for  amemting 
the  Watuial  Oms  Act  tn  pteeemeal  fash- 
ion, with  the  oil  industry's  proposal  ot>- 
tbe  inside  trade. 
edriaftife  proposals  are  in  di- 
rect cctfiflict  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  If  this  important  reg- 
ulatory principle  Is  saolflesd.  it  wID  re- 
diice  the  ostensible  prolcetiOB  wUeh  the 
remaming  regulation  offers  the  consum- 
ing pabUc  to  what  is  little  better  than  a 
fratxL 
paarKTTioH  of 


The  contention  of  the  maj<»1ty  that 
the  company  invtJlved  was,  in  termis  of 
other  transportation  and  sales,  a  nat- 
ural-gas company,  is  liieleTant  to  the 
issue.  The  laafV&ce  of  the  Supreme 
Court  runs  to  a  principle  of  general  ap- 
plicability. Whether  the  wholesale  mar- 
keting in  interstate  commerce  at  the  con- 
clusion of  production  and  gathering  was 
by  a  corporation  which  was  only  a  jaro- 
ducer  and  gatherer  or  by  a  producer  and 
gatherer  which  was  also  a  pipe-line  com- 
pany, the  regulation  of  that  sale  would 
be  "predominantly  a  matter  of  national, 
as  contrasted  with  local,  concern "  and 

imudicsishlr  charges  exacted  at  this 
stage  of  the  interstate  movement"  would 
tnevlUbly  'Ijecome  perpetuated  in  large 
part  in  fixed  items  of  costs  which  must 
be  covered  by  rates  charged  subsequent 
purchasers  of  gas.  including  the  ultimate 
consumers." 


The  evidence  of  concentration  of  own- 
ership (tf  the  country's  gas  restinrea  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  (ul  and  gas  companies  tan- 
phasizes  the  im,portance  of  preserving  the 
full  regulatory  controls  set  up  in  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act.  For,  if  the  prices  charged 
by  large  indcpenddt  producers  are  freed 
from  regulation  by  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  such  concentration  of  control  as  the 
record  reveals  will  lead  inevitably  to 
monopoly  prices  for  the  gas  suppUes  re- 
quired by  expanding  interstate  pipe  knea. 
Tbe  greater  portion  of  the  Nation's  gas 
reserves — 86  percent — is  cunliaHud  by 
the  so-called  independwU 
by  1952  such  prodnetrs  wfli  be 

at  least  70  percent  of  Intecslale  

line  gas.  In  that  year,  hnmvmx.  nMS* 
than  two-tbdr^of  this  Indepfndfnt  gas 
siqppiy  wfil  tamm  from  35  of  ttis  X3M 
prtxlucers  making  sales  to  intcninte 
pipe  lines.  In  1947  10  produc«rs  sold  ap- 
IsiiiliiMmj  one-half  of  all  the  gas  sup- 
pHed  to  soch  pipe  lines  by  the  fire  South- 
western States  of  Texas.  Louisiana. 
Kansas.  AiteBtss,  and  Oklahoma,  in 
which  8S  ptfoeni  of  the  gas  reserves  are 
located. 

These  figures  reflect  the  concentration 
of  ownership  of  natural-gas  acreage. 
Thus,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
acreage  in  the  great  Panandle  and  Hugo- 
ton  fields  of  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas,  representing  one-quarter  of  the 
country's  entire  reserves  of  natural  gas, 
is  controlled  by  25  companies,  while  10 
of  these  companies  control  three -fifths 
of  the  acreage.  Taking  the  country  as 
a  whole.  33  oil  ccmpanies  held  in  lease 
«•  fee  five-eighths  of  the  total  oU  and 
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half  the 
_    in  the  h«Ddi  9l  3t  coaM^aoles. 
In  tike  fftce  at  this  sltuatk>n.  it  is  dear 


free 

to  assure  fCMonsMf  priecs.    In 
a<  thii  »■«<■]■»"" 

Mch  eoapetttion.  for  the  evMence  re- 
i  ttMH  the  eSeetive  uigitHicn  today 

tuttuntl-cas 
mher  than  be- 


r.  Mr.  &  A.  Harder,  an  independ- 
ent oil  mmi  gaa  operator  under 
Uon    hf    Bspiwntstive 
hearings  on  H.  R.  79  and  H.  R   17M. 


»1 


that  then  is  active 

If  pipe-line  eoas- 
.  tfO  fit  the  fas  "aad  sometlaMS  the 
Ml  IMNiiiiMl  oontiacts  are  boosted 
of  that  conpatlUon.'' 
Itewij  is  to  be  found  in 
the  racor^  of  the  Senate  oommlttee  bcar- 
^m  oa  B.  14M.  A  tecefui  sUtement 
at  h«v  eaapetttlaa  between  buyers  i« 
btddinc  up  the  Add  price  of  gas  in  the 
Carthage.  Tex.,  flekl  is  found  in  the  testl- 
■Mny  of  Mr.  K.  BuddnM.  president  ol 
Paahnndla  lastem  Pipe  Line  Co..  in  the 
bsarti^  OQ  H.  a  2196  (p.  270). 
the  flnt  tTTT' —  o/  the  B^luieth 


S  the  iripe  line  rntnrirr  finds  that  it 
Is  being  held  up  for  too  high  s  price,  it 
cannot,  for  example,  move  its  line  from 
the  Gulf  Coaat  Uddi  of  Texas  and  Lcui- 
Mana.  to  the  fields  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma 
or  WjruMting.  but  is  forced  to  continue  to 
bay  gas  in  the  general  area  where  it  first 
Mctn-ed  tU  ga^  supp!y  It  cannot  go 
flKH;y*wg  around  elsewhere  for  cheaper 
■■a.  The  freedom  of  purchasing  frcm 
manj  competinc  dealers  available  to 
porcfaaaers  of  coal  or  oil.  for  example,  is 
very  much  restrteted  If  not  completely 
alucnt  In  the  case  of  natural  gas  com- 


end  of  the  pipe  ttne 
are  wholly  dependent  for  their  gas  sup- 
ply on  producers  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Mne.  perhaps  a  thousand  er  Bure  mlJes 
away.  Because  ol  that  rdatianihtp  and 
the  tylng-doiVB  of  a  pipe- line  luipaiiy 
lo  a  partinL*ar  supply  area,  competitive 

are   weak   and   monopoly   forces 
\g.  thus  foMraBMBtol  regulation  Is 
mull  111  for  pfoteelion  of  the  public 

■nee  the  dominant  position  of  a  few 
laiva  producers  m  the  awnarshtp  of  gas 
reeenwi  inahioi  them  to  eharpe  what 
the  'nraiBc  will  bear."  regulation  of  the 
■■heeonent  transportation  and  sale  by 
Mm  Pederal  and  State  commissions  would 
be  rendered  wholly  ineffective  If  the  bin 
Is  enacted.  The  monopoly  prices  which 
producers  would  be  sble  to  charge  under 
would  result  in  fantastic 

froB  the  sale  of  a  limited  natural 
resource.  The  insatiable  desire  for 
higlMr  and  higher  proAu.  in  fact,  pro- 
video  the  PMlMprtng  for  these  efforu  of 
the  ofl  and  gaa  Industry  to  avoid  or  de- 
stroy govcranMntal  reguhitlon  wMch 
would  In  any  way  limit  such  profits. 
gT'v^w  icvmALs  uumr  imokame  im  tvkxm  fsscas 
The  racord  shows  that  the  field  prices 
wMch  prevatlad  durtag  the  ye%ri  l93»-47 
«er«.  In  general,  determined  when  there 


among  producers 
and  that  thty  doniy  approximated  the 
reasonable  cost  level  which  the  Coimls- 
sion  has  determined  in  rate  casce  for  gas 
produced  by  Interstate  pipe  lines  from 
their  own  reeervca.  During  that  period 
the  prices  paid  Independent  producers  In 
the  Southwestern  area  remained  re- 
markably stable.  Since  l»47,  however. 
the  rapidly  expanding  pipe-llne  market 
has  given  those  who  dominate  the  coun- 
try's gas  reaervoe  their  opportunity  and 

rate. 

An  excenent  portrayal  of  this  changed 
iltuatlaa  Is  found  in  the  comments  of 
m.  DoOrolyer  s  leading  geotogl-st  and 
dk«elor  of  Republic  Nataral  Oas  Co. 
a  large  independent  producer,  who  said 

am.  wkldi  orty  •  few  ttoort  jttm  age. 
couM  not  be  aold  at  the  wstts  tor  1  east  a 
ttwoMiMl  euWc  lB«t,  U  aow  telagiag  prieca 
aa  hUfh  aa  8  to  15  eanta  a  ttoowaawl  eotoie 
faet.  WtaAt  a«a«r  tnatwtry  hAs  an  joyed  >%ach 
prlc*  liiiiaaiiaa  lor  tta  product  wltta  an  ever- 
iMMMtiV  da^sad  wblca  Aoidd  at  leaat 
aasiws  Batatenanca  of  aaletlag  price  icTcta 
for  yean  to  eome* 

This  general  view  of  the  rapid  upward 
trend  of  natural  gas  Held  priecs  was 
deecribed  by  Mr  E  Buddrws  In  the  bear- 
ing on  H.  R.  21 S5  before  this  cooomittee 
in  April  1947.  He  said  that  up  to  the. 
last  few  years  before  the  war  there  was 
a  normal  denHnd  for  natural  gas  and 
the  pipe-llBg  bops  were  buying  it  for  3. 
4.  or  maybe  6  cents.    He  continued 

tba   rspanakw    prcgraa 
Men  goiag  an  and  Uia>  prlea  la  goUic 
a  lo  e.  to  7  or  a  emta  at  Um  muut^ 
of  tae  w«U.' 

Similarly.  Mr.  O.  C.  Bailey,  chairman 
of  the  Arkansas  Oil  and  Oas  CommL>ision, 
testified  in  the  bearings  on  the  present 
bill  that,  since  the  long  dleUnce  pipe 
Hnes  have  come  In  and  have  been  bidding 
for  gas.  the  prlee  of  sweeC  gas  has  m- 
creased  to  around  8  cents  at  the  well- 


Tcetlmony  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee considering  8.  149«,  Eighty-first 
Congress.  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  price 
of  gas  at  the  wellhead  would  continue 
to  increase.  Thus,  Jeff  A.  Robertson, 
chairman  of  the  Ksntes  Corporation 
Commission  testified: 

Tba  enat  at  tarn  im  atwtdlly  lialng.  1  am 
faoBlilar  with  asking  prlcea  at  iht  wclUxaad 
of  10.  U.  and  la  cents  per  tbewMBd  evbic 
feet  by  Tmrtoua  peuducera. 


The  prices  named  in  recent 
for  purchase  of  gas  reflect  these  large 
ineiaaeea  m  field  prtoea  Current  prieca 
axw  BMre  than  twice  the  average  veil- 
■MMith  price  of  1847  But  there  is  evi- 
dence that  prices  will  not  stop  there  for 
these  same  contracts  contain  escalator 
clanssa  providing  for  sntomatlr  price  In- 
creases In  tiM  future.  They  also  coo- 
tam  iiinegotlelinn  clauses  which  require 
the  pipe-line  r"— i|r*"T  to  pay  the  current 
field  price,  but  not  leea  than  the  contract 
price  after  a  period  of  years  has  elapsed, 
^uthenaore,  OMny  of  the  new  contracts 
r*Tit**^  so-caUod  favored-nation  clauses 
requiring  an  Increase  In  the  contract 


en  ■.  A.  ties,  Mta 


ut 


price  should  the  pipe  line  company  pay 
a  higher  price  to  another  producer,  or 
some  other  purchaser  within  the  same 
district  offer  a  higher  price  for  gas. 

These  clauses  in  gas  ptirchase  con- 
tracts are  of  recent  origin.  They  point 
to  Mgher  field  prices  in  the  future  which 
can  only  mean  higher  cwts  for  natural 
gas  all  along  the  line  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

The  recent  sharp  upward  trend  In  field 
prices  serves  to  empha.<Ni2e  the  need  for 
regulation  of  interstate  sales  by  inde- 
pendent producers.  In  view  of  this  new 
situation  no  significance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
has  aot  hitherto  found  it  nrces5ary  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  such  sales. 


coar   or  oas  sn   ooMSTmn    wbx 
aasuLT  rmoM  LacxsLA-noif 

We  bdieve  that  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legMation  would  over  the  years 
seriously  affect  the  cost  of  gas  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  producers  clearly  evince  the 
desire  to  bring  the  field  price  of  gas  to 
a  level  where  this  coot,  plus  the  coot  of 
tran>  porta tlon.  would  approach  the  price 
of  other  fuels  on  an  equivalent  heat- 
value  basis  at  the  market  end  of  the  pipe 


The  record  shows  that  If  the  gas  con- 
sumers had  been  charged  in  1947  on  a 
comparative  heating  value  ba.«;ls  with  oil 
they  would  have  paid  an  additional  one- 
half  billion  dollars  for  natural  gas.  A 
five-cent  increase  in  the  average  price  of 
ga^  purcha-sed  from  indepr^ndent  pro- 
ducers on  the  basis  of  1S47  con.«;umpiloa 
would  have  amounted  to  $65,000,000  On 
the  basis  of  cslhnated  purchases  in  1952 
the  Increoae  WunM  be  $132  500  000.  an- 
nually, as  such  purchases  will  double  dur- 
ing this  five-jrear  period. 

Speetflc  evidence  is  available  that  in- 
creases in  field  prices  wlB  increase  the 
cost  of  gas  to  the  tuusuuMr.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  Oklahoma  Corpora- 
tion Oonimllon  and  the  Kansas  Cor- 
poration ConnnlMlan  have  entered  orders 
fixing  the  minimum  wellhead  prices  of 
7  aiKl  8  cents,  respectively,  per  thon* 
sand  cubic  feet  for  natural  gas  taken 
from  the  Hugoton  field.  Srveral  inter- 
state pipe  line  companies  would  have 
their  cost  of  purchased  gas  increased 
twofold  by  this  action. 

The  pipe-llne  companies  are  contest- 
ing the  actions  of  the  two  State  commis- 
sions in  the  courts  on  constttotlonal  and 
other  grounds.  They  are  contending, 
among  other  things,  that  the  orders  wfll 
force  an  increase  In  the  price  of  gas  to 
the  consumers  in  the  two  producing 
States,  as  well  as  in  other  States.  As  ex- 
prceeed  by  one  company,  in  its  protol 
and  petition  to  intervene: 

Tbfl  action  of  tba   (Kamaa  Commlaalon) 
•     •     •    vcnld  automatleaUy  force  an  m- 
te  the  prtoa  at  gas  to  tiM  wlttoaate  con- 
m  Kanaas.  and  in  other  States. 


The  order  of  the  Kansas  Coaunleeloo 
has  already  resulted  In  an  increase  In 
rates  to  the  Nebraska  Industrial  cus- 
tomers of  one  pipe -line  company.  The 
Increase  In  the  price  of  gas  In  the  Hugo- 
ton  field  by  the  two  SUte  coflBmlerioM 
will  add  an  additional  $8 COOOet  a  year 
to  the  cost  of  gas  to  these  pipe  line  ccm- 
panles.    The  gas  companies  claim  that 
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these  Increases  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumers. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  these  field  prices 
are  matters  of  national  rather  than  local 
interest,  requiring  Federal  regulation  to 
protect  ""V******  of  consumers  in  the 
Slates  dependent  upon  large  Imports  of 
gas  for  the  maintenance  of  this  essential 
utility  service. 

The  majority,  apparently  recognizing 
that  the  price  increase  possibility  cannot 
be  ignored,  cite  the  fact  that  the  average 
price  paid  by  Interstate  pipe  lines  to 
indepedent  producers  in  the  south- 
western producing  States  Is  about  4.6 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  while  the 
domestic  consumer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  pays  about  $151  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  Implying  that  the  field 
price  is  only  a  minor  factor  In  the  cost 
of  gas  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
comparison  Is  not  representative.  For, 
when  all  utility  sales  of  natural  gas  are 
considered,  the  field  price  represents  a 
significant  portion  of  the  34-cent  aver- 
age cost  of  gas  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
In  fact  the  field  prices  being  currently 
asked  In  the  Southwest  would  represent 
more  than  25  percent  of  that  figure  and 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  com- 
bined average  price  charged  utility  In- 
dustrial customers. 

The  majority  speaks  of  vague  fears 
having  been  expressed  that  sometime  In 
the  future  a  situation  might  conceivably 
arise  when  It  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Commission  to  exercise  this  authority 
and  Indicates  that  the  situation  could 
be  met  at  that  time  by  appropriate  action 
by  Congress. 

But  the  record  Is  clear  that  the  time 
for  action  Is  now  at  hand.  The  current 
field  price  situation  demands  regulatory 
attention.  Requests  for  rate  increases 
by  pipe-llne  companies  because  of  the 
Increased  cost  of  gas  In  the  field  are 
Inevitable.  The  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion readily  admit  their  interest  in  high- 
er field  prices.  During  hearings  on  8. 
1498.  Introduced  by  Senator  Kxhr  as  the 
companion  bill  of  H.  R.  1758.  Commis- 
sioner Olds  stated.  In  part: 

Turning  now  to  the  trend  in  field  prices, 
1  believe  the  chief  proponents  of  S.  1498  are 
Intersstei  in  higher  field  prlcee  of  natural 
gas. 

Senator  Kxfr  Interjected  at  this  point 
with  the  remark: 

That  will  be  admitted.  (Hearings  on  3. 
1498.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Naiuial  G-'va  Act. 
8l5t  Cong.,  lat  sees.,  galley  pi«e  93VM.) 

Surely  it  would  be  folly  for  Congress 
to  enact  this  legislation  exempting  these 
sales  from  regulation  and  then  turn 
around  and  pans  new  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Commission  the  same 
jurisdiction  It  now  has. 

SMAIX  PCOCX7CXSS  COtTU)  BE  EttMPTKD  WTTHOTTr 

sAcmmcs  or  public  urraast 
The  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  its 
report  on  H.  R  1758.  Indicated  '-hat  no 
occasion  would  eve.  arise  to  regulate  the 
small  producer.  At  the  hearings  a  rep- 
reeentative  of  the  Commission  stated 
that  by  rule  or  statute  or  otherwise  it 
would  be  feasible  to  fix  a  maximum 
amount  of  sales  in  Interstate  commerce 
before  lorisdlction  wonld  attach.  This 
weidd  rdleve  the  small  independent  pro- 
ducer  of    all    regulatory    requirements. 


The  fact  that  a  relatively  few  major  oil 
and  gas  companies  control  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country's  gas  reserves  and 
make  most  of  the  sales  of  natural  gas  to 
interstate  pipe  lin«  suggests  that  such 
exemption  of  small  producers  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  public  Interest. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
language  was  drafted  which  would  ex- 
empt from  Federal  regulation  small  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  whose  total  annual 
sales  In  Interstate  commerce  are  less  than 
2.000.000,000  cubic  feet  and  the  Commis- 
sion reported  favorably  thereon.  We  at- 
tach the  draft  of  this  language  as  ex- 
hibit A  to  this  report. 

It  appears  that  the  language  proposed 
in  exhibit  A  would  exempt  from  regula- 
tion 97  percent,  or  approximately  2,230 
of  the  2,300  producers  and  gatherers  of 
natural  gas  making  sales  to  interstate 
pipe- line  companies  and  yet  would  leave 
subject  to  regulation  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  gas  sold  by  so-called  Inde- 
pendent producers  to  natural-gas  com- 
panies. Further,  it  appears  that  such 
classification  would  be  constitutional  as 
similar  classifications  and  exemptions 
have  been  upheld  under  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  United  State  Supreme  Court 
in  Wilson  v.  Neb.  (243  U.  S.  332 >. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  enactment 
of  this  proposed  language  in  lieu  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  majority  would  make 
certain  that  dominant  producing  inter- 
ests, primarily  the  major  oil  companies 
of  the  Nrtion.  would  not  be  able  to  assert 
their  monopolistic  position  in  the  con- 
trol of  gas  reserves  to  the  detriment  cf 
the  public  interest.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  relieve  from  regulation  the  little 
well  owners  for  whom  Speaker  R\TBtrBN 
evinced  concern  In  opposing  the  enact- 
menc  of  H.  R.  4051— Moore -Rizley  bill- 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  when  he  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  vote  for  that  part  of 
the  bill  that  will  really  give  relief  to  these 
little  we'l  owners  and  take  them  out  of 
interstate  commerce. 

C0ITC1.US1OM 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  majority 
would  nullify  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's authority  with  respect  to  field 
sales  of  natural  gas  In  interstate  com- 
merce by  producers  and  gatherers,  thus 
eliminating  regulation  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  have  recognized  as 
essential  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
from  exfiloitation.  The  bill  is  one  seg- 
ment of  the  over- all  plan  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  embodied  In  the  Moore- 
Rlzley  bill  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
designed  to  destroy  effective  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  interstate  commerce  in  natural 
gas. 

The  bill,  by  freezing  a  large  segment 
of  the  industry  from  regulation,  would 
benefit  primarily  a  few  large  corporations 
which,  because  of  their  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  gas  reserves  in  the  Southwestern 
States,  would  have  almost  unfettered 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  gas  entering 
interstate  trammliwlon  lines. 

As  the  price  of  gas  entering  the  pipe 
lines  is  a  determinative  factor  in  the 
price  at  the  market  end  of  the  line,  the 
bill,  if  enacted,  wotild  destroy  protection 
which  the  act  affords  the  consumer. 

The  rapid  increase  in  field  prices  of 
natural  gas,  which  can  be  expected  to 


continue  and  which  competition  Is  un- 
able to  control,  requires  the  continua- 
tion of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate 
sales  of  natural  gas  by  independent 
producers  and  gatherers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  over  the  years, 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  Increase  the 
cost  of  gas  to  the  ultimate  con.sumer  by 
many  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  likewise 
Indisputable  that  the  objective  of  the 
proponents  is  higher  prices.  It  Is  un- 
questionably for  this  reason  that  the 
cities  which  originally  were  numbered 
among  the  most  vigorous  supporters  of 
the  bill  which  became  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  are  now.  through  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Law  Officers,  op- 
posed to  this  bill. 

Natural  gas  is  a  wonderful  resource  of 
nature  which  has  come  into  great  de- 
mand since  World  War  n.     It  was  given 
to  us  by  our  Creator  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  our  citizens.     We  must  not  permit 
its  great  value,  created  in  large  measure 
by  the  demand  of  the  people  themselves, 
to     be     appropriated     by     monoxwHes 
through  inflated  profits.     Reason  and 
justice  require  that  the  sales  of  natural 
gas  to  Interstate  pipe  lines  for  ultimate 
public  consumption  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  In  order  to  assure  that 
independent    producers    and    gatherers 
ask  no  more  than  reasonable  prices  to 
meet   their   legitimate   costs,   including 
the  market  rate  of  Interest  upon  the 
capital  prudently  Invested  in  plant  and 
equipment.      In  the  supplying  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  a  utility  market  these  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  are  not  entitled  to 
exact  "what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  for 
the  consuming  public  is  Itself  entitled 
to  the  benefits  which  this  great  natural 
resource  offers  after  pa]ring  the  reason- 
able costs  of  labor  and  capital  reqviired 
to  make  it  available  for  use. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  herein  set  forth 
we  recommend  that  H.  R.  1758  be  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  the  House  and  be  not 
enacted  into  law.  and  further  recommend 
that  any  amendment  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
over  sales  in  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  of  natural  gas  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  amendment 
proposed  in  the  draft  attached  hereto  as 
exhibit  A. 

By  such  action  the  Congress  can  dis- 
pose of  the  differences  that  now  exist 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  consum- 
ers of  natural  gas  i»^tection  against  un- 
reasonable rates. 

KsHian-  A 

ASlXBBMmT    TO    R.    K.     1738,    XICHTT-mi9T 
COMCBS9S 

On  page  I,  line  1.  strllw  out  all  after  th« 
enacting  clauae  and  Insert  the  foUovtng: 
-That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act.  apiHXived  June  21,  1938.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  eliminating  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 
'or  to  any  sale  of  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce  at  or  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
production  or  gathering  by  a  parson  whoae 
total  sales  of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  ccoi- 
merce  Individually  or  to  the  aggregate  with 
afBllated  producert  and  gatherers  do  not  ex- 
ceed on  an  annual  baals  2,QOOj00OjaH>  cable 
feet  computed  at  14.65  pounds  per  sqoara 
Inch  abaolute  at  60'  Parenhelt  provided  sach 
person  la  neither  a  natural-gas  company  by 
reason  of  other  actlvttJes  nor  alBllated  with 
a  natural-gas  com  puny*." 


ducer   of   all 


regiiiatory    reqiiirements.      natural  gas.  which  can  be  expected  to      •  n«turai-gaa  company . 
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August  2.  tH9 

Mr.  f€RD.    Mr.  flpeaker.  ODdtf  tatTC 
t0  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Itecon.  I 

mchxle  the  foUowtnc  speech  I  deBvered 
Umtm  OfOcers'  Anodatlon  con- 
st Orand  RapMi.  MSch..  July  27. 
1M9: 

Mr  Hanna.  OoMtBor  Williams.  a«neral 
Vaofbii.  dlsOBgwtobad  g:ucsu.  and  fellow 
of  th*  ■««ni«  oaean'  Aaaoclatlon. 
In  OOOffTMB  (torn  thla 
I  waleoM*  foa  to  oar 
onbdMUt  of  ttecMBHHof 
tlH  City  «<  OrmiMl  Saplda.  W*  an  drttfMwl 
%•  kav«  you  wtth  aa  aa  oar  foaata.  Wa  know 
javr  vlilt  wtU  ba  iaJoyaUa.  Fortbar.  I  am 
rk  of  tba  aalantwi  on  tha 
wUl  ba  ■ULiMarful.  In  paaa- 
!•«  BM  eoHpilMant  and  eoogratulata 
;  mXmM  and  tba  mem- 
at  tba  Onad  BapMs  B.  O.  A.  cbapter  for 

aSorta  in  pra- 

itlon. 
U  well  known 
itry  and  aran  worldwlda 
of  Amartea.  tba 
gateway  to  tba  playfraand  of  Amarlca.  and 
•a  tba  fumltora  eapltal  of  tba  world.  Wa 
MO  rtffKttnUj  proud  of  tbaae  tlttea  tbat  bava 
ua,  and  our  dtlaena  wtti 
to  Itva  v^  to  our 
and  abla  frtead  Psaak 
■■■•av  of  *^»  eonvantloti  boraan.  wlU  tt- 
lialHaly  and  packmaty  maat  tba  convan- 
!!•■%  aaary  naad.  Jmt  m  ba  and  hla  naff 
bava  dona  for  eountlaaa  oCbar  gatherings 
IHM  te  tba  paat  faais.      Wa  bava.  aa  tbe 

at  Aaartea.  a  r«pu- 
of  «ai«laUty  aad  avrioa. 
aatf  I  tnMt.  w/tmm  yo«  laava.  tban  wlU  ba 
a  tnM  tfHtto  to  laluru. 

ti  ngbtfuHy  proud  of  tta  Taat 

Wltti  an  dxja  dafer- 

to 

■1  Maartaai  ara  aboadaat.  wa 


Orand  llap<di  ta  tba  gateway 

vast    pUygrooad    area.      After    tba 

of  tbli  eoaTcntton  baa  baan 

aatend  your  alay 

to  tba  oiututude  at  aurroundlng 

tba  Induca- 
tor  coMBlato  aDd  uttar  faUaatum  •!• 


for  aurfaca  dlvlalona.  Tba  aama  dagraa  of 
excellency  preraila  today. 

Tba  National  Ouard  unit,  part  of  tba  Ona 
■undrad  and  Twvnty-alzth  Infantry,  baa  al- 
a  ■■ininriaT  job  bocb  in  paaca- 
tai  imm.  Ibo  aemiaMiim.  mdi- 
Bd  W  a  unit,  ara  tadailbly  written 
ba  tba  aaaalaaf  blatory. 

Tba  ■aaarr^^unlU  In  tba  Grand  BapMa  area 
tor  tba  Air  ronm  and  Army  ara  equOy  po- 
tont  and  effacttte.  Tba  detalla  are  better 
known  to  nuny  of  our  dlatlngulabed  guaau 
ao  I  win  alaply  aoawwnt  by  reiterating  tbat 
area  la  a  laaaiHata*  borne. 
it  la  maat  appropriate  tbat  tba  BOA 
bold  lU  annual  ccBfOBttCB  In  aucb  a 
Ity. 

a  politician  apeak  to  aucb  a 
latfa  gatbartnff  In  an  atmoapbere  where  ba 
aboul-1  bave  ao  many  frlanda.     To  date.  In 

aaaa  tba  tfMBnMtH  fea  trying  to  plcaae  all 
potsta  of  Ttaw  on  any  or  all  taoaa.  It  )«at 
cannot  be  done,  ao  wban  a  Baiaaaaiilallia 
makes  a  public  appaaranca  ba  la  inerttably 
faced  with  thoae  who  ara  for  or  against. 
Consequently  the  atmoapbere,  at  least  among 
certain  partiaa.  can  ba  anything  but  sweet- 

TlUa  oooaitoa  aboaM  ba  aookrwhat  different 
froaa  my  ftta^  mt  view,  for  aqr  rotlng  record 
to  date  Ic  tat  aeesrd  wttb  what  should  be  the 
attitude  cf  aaoat  of  thoae  Ln  the  audleuce.  I 
was  one  of  the  liaaaban  of  tha  Boxise  who  aa 
a  matter  of  record  TOtod  for  tha  Orst  military 
pay-raise  bill  durlog  this  aeaalon  of  Congreea. 
This  ahould  cauae  no  brick  bate  from  tboae  on 
active  duty  In  the  military  aervlca.  Purtbcr- 
aora  tbia  aaimary  pay-ralce  Mil  was  -n  the 

iiWBB Iwl  tacMatlT*  acttam  list  auboUt- 

tad  by  tba  BOA  to  tba  Bsbty-Ont  Oontraaa. 
ao  my  point  of  view  on  tbat  lagialatton 
ahould  cause  no  111  feeling  between  my  fellow 
ROA'era  and  myself. 

I  am  able  at  this  time  to  report  good  newa 
aaotber  line.  Tba  fob  ia  not  ftiUy  eom- 
no  tutcbaa  or  road  Moaita  abouM 
davalop  before  Coogreau  adjouma.  Most  of 
you  ara  acqoatotad  with  the  fact  that  the 
Eightieth  Coryaaa  aaactad  Publie  Law  810. 
better  known  aa  tha  Paaar^a  Retirement  Act. 
This  leglaUtlon  was  long  orerdue  as  the 
needed  incentive  for  the  building  up  of  o\ir 
Reserve  componenta  of  the  armed  avrtcea. 

Aa  la  ttte  caae  with  moat  new  leglalation. 
It  takaa  time  to  work  out  and  aolve  admin- 
istrative dUBcultlea  PuMlc  Law  810  waa  no 
exception.  First,  tha  Comptroller  Oenerat 
Interpreted  the  law  to  hold  that  June  39. 
iMd.  waa  tba  oparattva  da'.e  for  tbe  begin- 
ning of  a  year  of  aatlafactory  aarrica   for 

IntMHoa.  b«t  right 
or  wrong  tbat  waa  tba  oeotrailing  legal  in- 
tarpratatloo. 

As  a  result,  however,  all  branchaa  of  tha 
armad  sei  ttcea  found  tbamaelTsa  totally  on- 
praparsd  to  auppiy  tba  aoeaaaary  eorrcspoDd- 

to 


■ 
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t  of  Orand  Rapids. 


llaf  tbat  tbta  ctty  baa  aa  aatonrbad  world- 
wide r«p«8ailan  in  the  field  of  Ine  furniture. 
I  must  aiantlnri  that  we  bold  tbe  Utle  of 
tbe  "Tumltorc  Capttel  of  the  World."  In 
one  of  your  aff  aMMnanta.  plaaaa  vuit  tha 
^irnitnre  IfaaMMl  aad  tba  varloua  furnl- 
by  ear  ■anufacturert. 
I  vooM  ba  unjoal  to  tboaa  in  Orand  Raplda 
Bta  ara  aettr*  ta  tba  Raawva 
to  paaa  aioog  wttbout  cc 
It  oar  Baaar*sa  bare  have  done  tn  tba 
tbay  are  doing  now  Tbla 
Is  tnermlly 


during  tba  ftrat  year  of 
oparatloc.  Tba  raaordi  abow — and  I 
criticising  tba  Army.  Bavy.  ur  air 
that  thoae  raaarvtsta  who  depended  on  cor- 
isaputidaiica  Lamsaa  and  the  like,  rather 
than  on  regxiiar  drill  perloda.  oould  not  poa- 
aibly  earn  tba  aaaantlal  points  tl 

lariy  durtac  mil  ■■■loa  of  tba  Bgbty- 
Doagraaa  abia  allwattaa  araa  aaUad   to  my 

V>m.  wblcb  ebaagad  tba  alarttiv  data  for 
Public  Law  iio  to  July  1. 19«».  attbnfanaiy. 
Senator  Joawaroir  of  South  (^rolmt  tntro- 
daoad  aa  idantleal  bUl  ba  tba  Sanato.  Tba 
lagialauve  wbaala  ainasd  alvwty  but  I  am 
piaaaad  to  report  tbat  tba  Baaaa  of 
aantaUvaa  an  July  IS  apfiufid  a  Mtt 
cal  to  H.  B.  aoaa.    Fiijgiaaa  la  n* 

ad  I  aaa  aanBdaat  tbat  baf  ore 
tbla  paatty  aaadatf 
Will  be  OB  the  statota  boofea.    Tba  aaaetmaat 


of  tbla  law  will  ralnvlgorata  tha  Beaarra 
program,  which  ba4  M^red  a  aevrrc  blow 
after  aucb  high  hopaa  had  been  raised  by 
tba  action  of  tbe  Eightieth  Congreaa. 

After  tba  laat  war  I  baeaaM  a  awmber  of 
tbe  BOMB  (Baaarra  Ofciwa'  Baobl  SarTtoa). 
Wa  had  a  Umnad  group  tbat  aMt  ragnlarty 
to  dtaaiMa  naval  piibliini  la  a  alrletty  ooa- 

local  chapter  of  the  RCA  waa  aceoaipllihtBg 
lu  miaaioo  In  much  the  same  climate.  In 
view  of  the  Military  CnlflcaUon  Act  of  1M7 
thia  appeared  to  be  a  paradoxical  aitiiaUon. 
cvaa  on  tba  local  level.  Apparently,  tbe  aama 
waa  evMKit  to  the  national  ofDciaJa  tn  both 
BOA  and  BORS.  for  in  1»4I  tbe  two  became 
unified  with  ona  mniauui  objactlaa  or  mls- 
aion.  namely,  the  over-all  national  aMorlty  of 
the  United  Statea  by  means  of  an  adaquato 
mfiltary  eatabllshment. 

The  delicate  problem  of  unifying  the 
RONS  and  BOA  on  the  national  and  local 
levels  waa  ik>  laaa  eompllcated.  In  a  smaller 
way.  than  tha  dlSealtica  confronting  thoee 
In  tbe  vartooi  bnaebaa  af  the  regular  MUl- 
tary  BitabUabaanat.  Boaam.  the  job  waa 
done  by  tba  Baaanre  oAoera.  and  as  a  reault 
our  military  forcea  are  strongly  bulwarked 
by  a  vast  and  cohesive  force  of  civilian 
icaaiiMa  wbo  know  and  undHataad  mili- 
tary ptoMenM  because  of  paat  eapcrlencea 
m  Warld  War  U.  I  respectfully  aubmlt 
tbdt  tba  aingleneaa  of  purpose  now  ezutcnt 
within  the  BOA  ahould  be  an  example  to 
the  Bagulara  In  the  Naticaial  Military  Ks- 
tabUahment. 

Let  me  review  briefly  my  own  reaction  to 
the  unification  problem  and  because  of  re- 
cent personal  experiences  perbapa  I  can 
clarify  a  point  or  two.  In  December  IMS. 
while  atm  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy. 
I  heard  the  first  news  about  unification. 
My  qtieatlasi  was.  'Why?"  The  reaction  waa 
natural,  for  I  bad  aaan  all  tarancbea  of  tha 
service  operate  moat  effectively  In  the  Pacific 
war.    In  practically  all  Inatancaa  tbe  mUi- 

ftoaa  teamwork  of  the  finest  sort.  I  wcn- 
wby  the  plan,  which  had  aoeb  pbe* 
succaas  agiilnat  a  wUy  oppoaant 
with  aU  tba  gacgrapha»l  beneflte  on  hia 
iide.  was  to  be  junked. 

Upon  my  retirement  to  dvlllaa  Wa  early 
In  1948.  my  thinking  on  tba  qoaatlon  of 
unification  undoubtedly  followed  that  of 
many  Raaerviau.  Tbe  law  enacted  in  July 
1M7.  appaaiad  to  have  rnaaHnabla  martt. 
partwiaily  VBder  tba  able  leadership  of  the 
Ute  Saeratary  of  nafaaaa  James  Porrestal. 
Tba  ntwa  of  tbe  Key  West  agreement  fur- 
tbar  Mrangtbenad  my  belief  in  the  new 
aet-up.  Tbe  aaalgnatent  of  ti^^ii^tib  to  each 
branch  of  the  service  at  the  Key  West  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  waa  a  blue 
potot  far  oar  tutora  nattoaal  aeeurtty  It 
ta  my  liwlaialiiiiniig  that  tbla  baa  now  been 
wpptamanted   by  the  sutaeaqoeBt  Newpwt 

Ptom  all  Indications  there  ara  still  soma 
unaettlad  probtama  within  tbe  National 
MUUary  fcTaMtahmant.  Tlli^i  am  ar  two 
have  been  decided  tn  recent  weeks.  At  thla 
time,  before  such  a  diatinguiahed  and  weil- 
inforated  ^raup  of  esparta.  I  nuke  no  com- 
ment ca  the  raging  eopuuwisy  over  th? 
cannsnattoa  of  tbe  Bavys  supercamer. 
Reference  la  only  ouMla  to  potnt  oat  tba  new 
quaatloa  wblab  baa  arlaan,  namef;-   what  la 

poaed  Uw.  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
tba  Bauatary  of  national  Defrnae? 

certainly  all  here  are.  or  should  be.  familiar 
with  tba  Tydlnga  Mil  tn  t.re  Senate  and  tba 
modlfled    bUl   oa   tba   aamc   aub)sct    which 
atly  paaaad  tbe  ■ouae.    At  tbe  aaoaaent 
tMW  B  bali«  tbraaba 
X  aM  ao  seer  ao  will  not  . 

but.  aa  la  inevitable.  I  amuaM  a 
will  reault  inoorparaiui^  tba  ■ 
aary    procurement    sod    flacal 
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denying  in  part  the  requeeted  revMons  In 
tt*  Chief  rf  Staff  »et-up. 

Perhaps  dtirlng  the  course  of  thla  conven- 
tion the  delegatea  will  ^Booaider  the  advlaa- 
fcility  of  approving  or  dlaapprovtng  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  Tydlngs  bill.  Because 
there  are  many  aoond-tbtnklng  peof^  on 
both  aides  of  thla  l^me.  I  reeoaHDcnd  caution 
and  deliberate  thinking.  Do  not  get  swept 
off  your  feet  by  gcneraUaed  and  superficial 
stataments  which  allege  that  over  81.000.- 
00S.0OO  can  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
T|<ili|lii  bill  Intact.  The  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Houae  Itself  have 
gone  on  record  for  the  propoaed  procurement 
budgeting  and  flaeal  refoma.  The  field  of 
dispute  Is  thereby  restricted. 

Chairman  Viwaoir,  chairman  of  the  House 
eoinmlttee,  according  to  reports,  is  "from 
MMMlorl"  and  cocaequently  wants  to  know 
the  need  for  further  concentration  of  au- 
thority m  our  military  set-up.  Many  well- 
informed  citizens,  both  the  mlUtary  and 
dvllUna.  ask  In  good  faith,  why  must  we 
go  beyond  the  Unification  Act  of  1947  plus 
the  bill  recently  approved  by  the  House.  I 
only  ask  that  each  of  ycu  give  thla  Important 
question  your  best  attention  and  Judgment. 
Your  opinions  both  In  the  various  branches 
of  the  service  and  In  the  RCA  can  and  will 
b  helpful  to  Congreaa.  We,  as  dttaens  of 
this  great  Nation,  should  not  ccmprotniae 
on  the  issue  whether  or  not  the  United 
Statea  rhould  hare  the  best  in  military 
strength  within  the  limitations  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
method  and  means  by  which  that  pinnacle 
can  be  reached  will  be  reartved  by  the  wisdom 
of  those  in  Congrosa  on  the  legialatlve  level, 
by  oxxr  able  mU:t*ry  leaders  who  have  the 
know-how  and  experience  acquired  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  by  the  Amitflcan  citizens 
wboae  fundamental  good  aansa  aonoehow  in- 
variably clears  the  mist  and  straigbtcna  tba 
course.  This  Is  a  tried  and  tme  netbod 
under  a  Republic  and  in  conformity  with 
our  democratic  Ideala. 

In  doetng  let  me  repeat  again.  Grand 
Bap4(to  and  weatem  Michigan  welcomes  you 
and  bopaa  that  you  have  a  moat  successful 
convention. 


Letter  ami  Memorandum  on  Communist 
AcbTity  ia  Rassia  ia  1919-20 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  COKNKmCCT 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSEWTAilvda 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 
Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ai>- 
pendix  of  the  R«cchd.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  October  27.  1919. 
from  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Lansing  to  my  late  grandfathe-.  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  dated 
March  20,  1920.  from  D,  C.  Poole,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Russian  Affairs  of  the 
Stale  Department,  to  the  Undar  fiwr^ 
tory  of  State,  photolith  copies  of  wlddi 
were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg. 
nee  president  of  the  American  China 
Policy  Association,  Inc. 

I  am  Inserting  these  letters  because  it 
seems  to  ma  noat  mtercatiBS  to  note 
that  almoBt  M  fcwrs  ••»  the  world-wide 
problem  which  we  are  faced  with  was 
very  much  in  exlstwice  and  the  State 
Department  was  aware  of  this  menace. 
This  letter  and  the  study  that  accom- 


panied it  and  which  was  printed  as  a 
public  document  abundantly  demon- 
strate that  while  the  Communist  men- 
ace has  gathered  resourcefulness,  mo- 
mentum, and  strength  it  has  not  de- 
viated from  its  original  purpose.  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  be  misled  by  any  tempo- 
rary tactical  appearances.  Let  us  in- 
stead be  guided  by  Abraham  Lincoln's 
admonition  to  hope  for  the  best  but  pre- 
pare for  the  worst. 

OcToaaa  37.  1919. 
Hon.  HEifBT  Cabot  Loock, 

Ctutirman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Seriate. 

8ia:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  here- 
with, for  the  InTormatlon  of  the  CuMuaittae 
on  Foreign  Belatlona  of  the  Senate,  a  mem- 
orandnm  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist movement  In  Baata. 

•nte  memorandOBB  baa  been  prepared  from 
original  sources  by  the  DIvlalon  of  Russian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  As  you 
will  see.  the  utaUmsnts  are  baaed  abnoat 
entirely  on  tranalattons  ftom  WoTahevtat 
newspapers.  These  Include  the  ofltclal  or- 
gans of  the  All -Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  Soviets,  of  local  Soviet  commit- 
tees, and  of  the  Russian  Coaaaaiittlat  Party 
( Bolsheviks ) .  The  BolshevflbT  awn  state- 
nasBta  are  stqipiemented  by  the  reports  of 
American  representatives. 

The  appendix  contains  the  full  text  of 
representative  Bolshevist  documents.  The 
text  of  other  dociunents.  aoeh  as  the  omatl- 
tution  of  the  ao-eallad  aoelat  napubUc.  win 
be  found  in  tbe  pabdrihad  baailbfa  on  Bol- 
shevist propiif  nda  bafora  tbe  OoabBlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  tbe  Senate,  and  Ibr  that 
reaaon  are  not  reproduced  here. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy  to 
March  1917.  the  Department  of  State  has 
studied  developments  in  Boaata  wttb  ttie 
sympathy  which  America  baa  tnttKUamiUj 
shown  toward  all  movements  Tea'  political 
and  social  betterment.  The  study  which 
has  been  made  of  the  Bolsheviat  movemmt. 
some  of  the  results  of  which  are  fomlahed 
herewith,  show  condoalvely  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Bolsheviks  is  to  subvert  the 
eatstlng  principles  of  government  and  soct- 
•Cy  tbe  world  over.  IncltKllng  thoee  eoon- 
triae  tn  which  democratic  Inatitatlaoa  «ra 
already  established.  They  have  built  up  a 
potiticitl  m»ft\in»  which,  by  the  concentra- 
tkm  of  power  in  the  handa  of  a  few  and  the 
of  ita  methods,  snggeata  the 
lliniiiHlsiii  of  the  early  Taan.  The 
of  their  oterdBe  at  power,  aa  ataown 
by  tbe  docammts  piawnted  m  the  aeeoaa- 
panylng  memorandum,  have  been  dsnorall- 
lattnn  dvll  war.  and  economic  coOapae.  I 
T^T»itwTM<  to  your  careful  canstderatton  tba 
4aayiad  InfcRmation  which  the  iiieuwan- 
^mm  eontaina. 

I  am  siMnsslTH  a  itaattar  icMv  to  the 
ebatrman  of  tba  OaauBttMa  aa  Meatgn  Af- 
fairs of  the  Hooae  of  Bepn 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  sir. 
t. 


M.  laao. 
ABT  or 


srara 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  herewith 
a  meaaorandum  pnparcd  in  tbe  Dlvialcm  of 
I^Hii  Albirs  on  tba  aaHJect  of  the  ao-cailad 
Bolabevist  or  Cbmmnnlrt  Party  tn  Rmata 
and  its  relations  to  the  Russian  Soviets  and 
to  the  Third  International,  The  material 
prgarTiTrrt  la  from  orictoal  amirces  indudinc 
tba  utterancaa  at  tha  BolahanrllEB  ihaiiiiii  lre% 
tram  tbeir  party  aC|Hia.  and   ex- 

from  tbe  oAdal  preaa  and  wtrdesa 
„  I  at  the  SoeteCs  and  tbe  poblicattona 

of  the"Third  IntemattanaL  A  knowladia  vt 
the  facta  wblcb  tba  inaaaaeandnm  inarlnara  la 
essential  to  aa  uiiibiilaiMllin  of  tbe  Rossian 
aituation.    — rt-*^"y    ba    tta    Intnnational 


bearings,  and  I  believe  that  tt  would  be  tn 
tbe  public  tntercat  to  puMlah  tbe  naaaao- 
randum  and  distribute  It  aa  wtdsty  aa 
practicable. 

The  memorandum  ahows  that  the  Ruaatan 
Party  is  a  blghiy  eantraliaed  and 
party,  membership  In  wtiich  ta 
carefully  restricted.  It  domlBatea  the 
SovietB.  especially  tbe  central  Soviet  Inati- 
tutions,  such  as  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  All-Ruaaiaa  Congreaa  of 
aosarta  The  leaders  of  tha  party  oasopy  tbe 
filgliaal  oOdal  poattlona  In  Soviet  Instltu- 
tiona.  both  dvU  and  atflltary.  The  party,  aa 
such,  performs  administrative  ftmctlona. 
Its  preaa  is  closely  aaacdated  with  the  oActal 
Soviet  preaa. 

The  ConunnnlaC  Party  la  a  member  at  tha 
Third  or  OoaMHBUat  Intemattooal.  having 
in  fact  arganiaed  It.  and  the  leaders  in  the 
party  are  also  the  chief  executive  ofllcers  of 
this  world  revolutionary  bureau.  Tbe  lead- 
ers of  the  Third  International  are  alao  ofll- 
ciais  of  the  Soviet  institutions.  The  propa- 
gaikta  literature  of  the  tntemattemal  ia 
printed  in  the  Soviet  printing  aatabUabmenta 
and  Included  .in  the  oOcial  organa  a"  the 
Sovieta. 

The  IntsrialaHuii  of  the  BoMMMka.  tba 
Ruaatan  Sovleca.  aad  the  Third  Ibtamattooal 
la  such,  in  fact,  that  while  the  three  may 
be  distinguished  theoretically,  in  practice 
they  repreaent  a  aingle  movement,  backed 
by  the  adminlotiatiaa  macbinery  and  the 
reeoureea  at  Sovtat  BoHla^    Thla  ia  Impor- 

potnt,  becanae  tba  aiaa  aC  tba  r  iiiiiii'  'il  or 
Bolabevist  Party  la  world-wide  revolution  and 
the  purpoee  of  the  Third  International  la 
to  propagate  revolution  and  communiam 
throoglKNtt  tbe  wwld. 

TbaraCore.  irtiOe  the  Soviet 
such,  may  agrae  to  abatati 
propaganda    abroad,    ncttber    tba 
Communist   Party  nor   the   Third    Interna- 
tional would  be  bound  thereby. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  C.  Poout. 
Chief,  Division  of  Russian  Affairs. 


Re  Juiges  as  Ckaracter  Witbesses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 


or  mw  T< 
Df  THX  HOtTSE  C^ 


rATIVBB 


Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  MACY.    Mr.  Speaker,  to  empha- 
size another  phase  of  the  rec^it  Hiss  trial, 
upon  which  I  made  previoas  comment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Boose.  I  aak  tmarrtmoas 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec(»b 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  tbe  Ama- 
ican  Bar  AsBOChitton  imder  date  of  June 
23,  1949,  by  the  distinguished  New  York 
lawyer,  Hiram  C.  Todd.    A  member  of 
the  American.  New  York  State,  and  City 
Bar  Associations.  Mr.  Todd  has  held  ixigh 
Federal  and  State  c^ce  in  the  legal  field 
and  has  successfully  undertaken  investi- 
gations   of    importance   in    both    these 
jurisdictions  during  a  long  career  at  the 
bar.    His  letter  follows: 

Bauiwct.  Toob  *  Larvaiia. 

CotmaBxaaa  at  Law. 
New  York.  June  23.  1949. 
EDCBT  S.  DaiHKxa.  Esq.. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Professional 
Rthsea  aad  Crieiwiarw,  Amariet 
Asaoetation,  Pftttiri^Ma.  Pu. 
DKAa  Mfe.  Dazxxxa:  SborlBsd  liy  tbe 
at  two  Jtisdcea  of  tbe 


A3^^^^ 
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Steel   Facis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


tto  cowt  of  wtuch 

In  r«v&rd  to  this  unttcr  has 
•oK  oaly  fla  tb«  ground  that 
•••  a  spcetal  «vty  to  Batntamlnc 
ii^«»ffyi  ttaodartfi  IB  OBT  eovt*.  but  bc- 
In  my  expertaaew  M  »  poM»c  proae- 
I  have  aaen  judc**  iaapicparly  oaa  tb« 
,  at  their  Judicial  oaoea  \n  py- 
ij  MM  eharactar  wltoaaaaa  In 
In  partj  erf  tbctr  own  court*. 
10  |«an  ^o  whan,  as  a  Special 
Attomay  Oaoaral  ot  Uic  Uoltcd 
I  «^  pfoaaniTlnt  Oaaton 
thomm  m.  »aMar.  (he  Uta  (c 
Itartla  T.  tfeatoak.  who  vaa  then  the 
t^j  f^fi^  «f  ov  amM  court  oc 
(««•  eharactar  testimony  aa  to  rakter  te  tha 
United  ataaaa  DIatrlct  Court  sitUac  1»  tha 
I  ^tL**-f  which  then  houaad  tha  Oaltad 
Ctreult  Govt  of  Appcala.  Meana  and 
coavtcted.  they  appealed 
Mia.  and  vhen 
toe  the 

^___        _   and  It 

fof  Be  to  call  bit  attention  to  the  tart 

acted  aa  a  character  witness  for 

bioMaU  and  left  the 


of  certain  public 
of  Kings  County.  Hew  Tork.  about 
years  age.  artrtng  out  q<  what  waa 
f^  titc  Iflwfcman-*'*'^^**!!  Burdcr 
s  then  Juatlee  of  tha  Wlfaia  Court 
a  character  wttnads  for  one  of 
ats.  Later,  a  uiiUlPB  «••  made 
hi  behalf  of  that  particular  dilinAirt  be- 
fors  tha  Mid  Jiattce  concamtng  aooae  pro- 
I  iiMni  Haaathai  v^ptftftng  a  aiitiaac|iiant 
trial  of  the  tmm»  easa.  and  atthovgh  I  caBsd 
the  Justice's  attentton  to  the  fact  that  be 
bad  teatlfled  as  a  character  witiMss  In  the 
earU«  trial  at  the  said  drfandaat.  ha  atlll 
par^Btad  In  titling  and  bearing  the  motion. 
In  ct&m  to  raliaTe  tbie  •xtuattea.  It  became 
iMcaaatfy  Dor  bm  to  apply  to  the  Appellate 
ptPtrtoa  at  tha  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  pratoftttMo  ^alast  Mid  justice  deaMtag 
oCkm.  Obortly  after  the  justlea 
of  tha  appTiraltnai  to  the  Appellau 
tha  ■Mil  inn  to  aoothar 
Jvrtlea  of  tha  Court  As  I  dleUU  this  letter 
1  do  not  recall  tbe  name  of  the  jvistlce  or 
of  the  defendant,  but  ti  fou  would  Ukm  to 
IMM  that  data  I  sh*ll  be  glad  to  loofe  It  up 
la  my  old  raeorda. 
Ob  hoth  of  the  ai 

U^  MIWlWIll  to 

gust  that  Judges  should  lo  ailsiiss  tha  great 

-- judtelal  oAeaa.    I  mantlon 

toa  a0  y«si   may 

yasHWjii    m  regard  to  thia 

la  Ba«  wHque  in  thia  JWdtetioB. 

I  rtmU  be  obliged  if  yuu  wUl  brtag  thIa 

%a  tiM  attaatloo  of  the  Cnmmtnss  on 

of  the 


ni  Tm  aBHATB  or  th«  uwrnnj  states 

Wednesday.  August  3  (legisUUive  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1943 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unAnimous  coiosent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  App«dlz  of  the  Rxcoao  an  editorial 
enUtled  "Steel  Ficts,"  pubilshed  in  the 
New  York  Dally  Mirror  ot  Jtiiy  27.  IMA. 
Thert  being  no  ohJecCkm.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RiooaB, 
as  follows: 

smo.  rACTS 
On  tbe  statute  books  la  a  good  law  govem- 
IJI4,  labcr  relations.  Prsaldant  Truman  dls- 
llkas  the  law.  which  ta  strtctiy  a  peraaaal 
peccadlTu.  as  the  PraaMaat  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  aaaenta  and  enforce  every 
Uw 

When  tha  question  of  a  fourth-round  pay 
rise  in  the  steel  laduatry  developed  Into  a 
strUM.  tha  President  suddenly 
facts — band-made,  built  to  order 
facta. 

ataal.  Ufca  all  btg  aaiarirsn  Industnea. 
keeps  careful  raeorda  of  ItaaU.  The  Oeparu 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Oapartmaat  of  Onmmsrcs. 
the  Treasury  Oepartment.  the  Social  Security 
Admlniasratlon.  the  American  Iroi  and  8««el 
InatUute.  the  CIO.  and  auaaaroua  other  pub- 
lic and  private  orgsnlBattaaa  heap  the  (acts 
of  the  steal  Induatry  up  to  4hita 

Bfiaam    Kaaldent  Truman  nec4 
(acta.    80  he  appointed  a  (act- 
nilaslnn    conatsting  iM  three  maa: 

^ n^^a^^^^^«w#^     ^^w^^mV^^ft     nvk^     ^l^tn^^BB        f  At 

joUy.  frtandty  (prlfMlpally  to  tka  Haw  Deal 
I),  in  raeeat  years,  ha 
hy  amaa  capttalist 
rho  need  hta  parttmiar  cspert- 
a-<K>ag  them  s  small  steel  company  la 
Detroit.  He  has  never  gtvan  any  evtdance  at 
(a^iUarity  with  tha  baale  Iniuatry  of  tha 
country. 

a.  Carroll  ft.  Oaugherty.  profsaaor  of  bust- 
c<  aoaaaarea.  Itarth- 
I  laaappoaad  to  he  an 
irt  on  induatrtai  maaagamaat  aad  ladtaa- 
trtal  rwlatioM.  Bla  (aaaa  Is  doe  to  a  book. 
LAhcr  Prohlema  la  Antertcan  laduatry.  pub- 
llahed  m  IMl  and  reprmted  ta  IMd.  Thla  la 
uced  aa  a  uat  in  many  eoilevss.    Bis  thaaaa 

la:  

la  MSi.  tte  year  of  our  greataat  proapsr 
Ity.  the  workers  s«  indiyiduals  had  erpe- 
of  ao  years  Uttle  U  any 
poaltkm  rete- 
of  other 
woU-heing 
declined  Mverely  during  tha 
by  IMS,  II n  liar  Oovernment 
gave  prmBiH  of 
tma  aB4  ot 
yaara." 

this  It 
It 
tarpriae     By 
troL  and  U  yoa 


ng  It. 


ha  aaen  that  he  prefers 
t  to  private  en- 

to  read  tha  hook  yoa 
that  If 


dlcUl 


yours. 


HnuM  C.  T( 


he  would  vote  for  a  fourth,  a  Sfth.  and  sv«a 
a  Math  rniBirt  without  requlriag  any  addl- 
facta. 


t  David  L.  Cote,  a  Mew  Jaraaf  lawyer,  who 
haa  made  a  specialty  of  laMMItal  arbltra- 
wbtcb  u  a  new  ktatf  «f  Uw  bual- 
_  cut  of  ail  the  taSrleafec  prcb!ema 
created  by  the  Wagner  Act  aad  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Cote  has  a  good  and  a  bad  rcp- 
nfffl'Vr'  dcpoadlag  upon  whom  ycu  talk  to 
and  who  **'««^*»  Im  got  a  good  or  a  raw  deal. 
There  to  no  evidence  that  Cole  is  a  steel 
ekoert. 

So.  what  It  looks  like  Is  that  the  Prccldent 
aet  up  a  board  that  Is  about  aa  far  away  (roaa 
apodallasd  knowledge  as  poaslMe.  but  which 
Is  also  loaded,  at  least  two  to  one.  In  favor 
of  the  CIO 

Maybe  we  thaU  prove  to  be  wrong.  But 
w^^t  Is  really  needed  Is  to  have  some  sound 
nunds  work  on  the  problem  of  wbetber  tbe 
United  Statea  needs  a  further  Inflation — 
for  that  Is  what  the  foortb  round  ki  bound 
to  be 

Bohert  Ma  than 's  eternal  formula — that 
wagm  can  be  raised  aithout  raising  prlecs — 
Is  an  abaurdlty  This  lopsided  theory  must 
be  curbed. 


KmSc  Sorice  for 


Area* 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOSABO 

IN  THS  SXNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Augtut  J  'legislative  day  of 
ThursdoTf.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  the  superpower  lobby  pre- 
tending to  be  interested  in  serving  out- 
lying area*  better  have  been  demanding 
that  their  power  h?  increased  from  50.- 
000  watts  to  750.000  waits.  To  demon- 
strate and  emphasize  how  wrong  they 
are.  I  ask  pertnissioo  to  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  tbe  CiiMiaHnMii  BacoitB  a 
telegram  received  by  me  frtm  rwlio  sta- 
Uon  WTCM.  Traverse  City.  Mich.  It  is 
not  the  distant  powerful  station  that 
sohpcs  local  probiCBH:  it  Is  Itae  local  sta- 
tion that  meets  the  local  challenge  for 
quick  iMip^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telefram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcxiio, 
as  follows; 


Taavmaa  Crrr.  Uici 
Senator  Bawnt  C.  Joi 
Tour  requested 


..  July  27.  1949. 


data  as  to  tha 
rather  than  few 
clear-ehannala  outlets.  Mote  tbe  foHowlng 
and  Travcrae  City  aow  has  an  tnSux  of  30.- 
OCO  cherry  pirfcers^  40jOOO  resortara,  malclDg  a 
normal  30.000  population  swetl  to  more  than 
M.SOO  fonaSitlng  of  Wegroes. : 


la  laur      ^f^ 


Tha  cherry  crop  la  at  Ita 

people  anag  asaay  prohiaaa 

with  tham  aad  every  year  our  statloo  haa 

opportunity  of  distinguishing  Itsalf. 
Thla  year,  event  took  place  last  night  and  X 
wanted  you  to  caow  about  it  aad  wonld  alao 
like  to  daar  ithannel  volea  Inform  wi  bow  they 
this  Barter  Monday  after- 
eharry  picker  took  a  saaall 
a  lilMBiiilaii.  stated  that  It  had 
Hsrly.  aad  had  bttten  a  anmU  child. 
He  left  the  dog.  wrote  bis  naoM  down. 
vaxUshed.  During  Um  rught  tbe  dug 
of  rablea.    lo  aU  tbia  seething  acUvttj  tha 
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local  county  health  oAcer  gave  na  tha  job 

of  locating  one  small  child,  name  unknown. 
The  child  had  beca  Mttcn  by  a  dog.  we  dldn*t 
know  tn  what  nelghhorhood  nor  even  the 
day.  We  dropped  all  programing  and  made 
a  number  of  wn"*'^"™'*"**"**  la  an  attempt 
to  locate  tha  child.  int«ng>craed  with  in- 
formation of  Importanee  aa  to  the  effects 
of  rablea  in  human  beings  so  m  to  get  every- 
one cooperating  In  our  search.  Tlic  health 
department  informed  us  that  death  would 
probably  restUt  IX  tbe  child  were  not  toeatcd 
quickly.  Two  hours  later  w«  had  tlie  cBOd 
in  the  hcapltid  recclTing  msdtfal  care  di- 
rectly as  a  result  of  tha  ^ca  on  WTCM.  Alao 
In  tbe  same  2  hotss  we  turned  up  three 
oth«'  children  that  had  been  bitten  In  the 
MOW  iiiHtltirrriirrl  by  the  same  dog.  We 
located  the  owner  of  the  dog.  Sergal  <rf 
the  bitten  clilldren  already  woe  showing 
■ymptanH of  rahtas.  One  of  thcaabad a  hlg^ 
fever  when  located.  What  eesrid  WJ»  or 
WOM,  srtth  750-wstt  power,  do  about  this? 

La  BmDantaM. 
Pmztt  Bunymn  Network.  WTCM. 


LftTM  •£  tke  Leagsc  •£  Naboss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  iOCBZCAK 

in  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Wednesdaw.  August  3  (legixiative  dew  of 
Thursduw.  Jmae  2>.  IMf 


1.  The  lint  leaaon  which  tbe  League  of 
Mationa  debate  has  evIdenUy  taught  oa  Is 
ttiat  it  waa  a  great  mistake  to  tie  the  Leag\w 
of  Kationa  nnsiianl  to  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
This  meant  that  the  League  of  Kationa  cove- 
nant never  had  a  chance  to  be  craishlried 
on  lU  own  meriu.  It  bad  to  soflcr  conttna- 
ously  froaa  tha  lmperfect;oaa  of  the  TtcMy. 
whlcb  laveriacttona  were  conceded  by  prac- 
tically cvarycaaa. 

Tbis  Is  the  first  mistske  which  we  of 
this  generation  have  avoided.  Tbe  Charter 
of  the  United  Katloos  was  prcacBted  aa  a 
aaparate  propoaal 
on  its  own  merits. 
not  have  been  tha  case  had  It  bean  taeor- 
poratcd  into  a  general  paaea  treaty  which. 
tf  the  past  la  any  guide,  would  have  been 
fuU  of  injuatleea  of  aU  klnda. 

2.  A  saeond  lasae  which  aroae  daring  the 
League  of  Vattana  debate,  and  which  haa 
been  very  hdpfnl  to  aa  who  liavc  coma  after 
was  the  insistence  of  the  Senate  that  tbe 
United  States  should  retain  tikc  right  to 
determine  what  are  and  wtiat  arc  aofc  do- 
mestic Issues.  When  jou  read  ttic  Mackinac 
Dadaratlon.  the  Vandenberg-White  rcsolu- 
tkm,  the  CcmnaUy  rcaolutkm.  together  with 
the  debates  in  the  Boose  aad  Ssaate.  it 
becomes  ■hmidaattf  dear  that  tiMea  la  ao 
reaponsiMa  body  of  opinlna  cither  here  or 
abroad  which  now  suggests  deprtvtng  the 
XThtted  States  or  any  ether  country  of  Its 
right  to  determtne  what  la  or  k  not  a  cto- 


g.  A  third  iBsoe  which  was  ruadaMcatal  tn 
tbe  League  of  ■aMoaa  dtaeaarioa  occurred 
on  the  quastloa  of  tbm  Utaitad  States  having 
equality  of  wodag  with  the  other  nations 
who  srerc  owinbers  of  the 


Mr.  VANDEKBKRG.  Mr.  President,  I 
as^  unaoiiDous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rbcou  a  letter 
written  to  the  New  York  Times  by  the 
diiUnguished  Senator  from  Masrofha- 
setts  IMr  LoectJ  deiJBg  wiUt  •■•e 
highly  significant  impBeatlaaB  ti  tbe 
famous  htstoncal  battle  over  the  L«aeiK 
of  Nations.  I  thixik  the  letter  Is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  record  of  history, 
so  I  make  the  request  for  its  iDscrtlMi  Is 
the  Appadis. 

There  kctaw  no  ditfeetion.  the  letter 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsctxs. 
as  f oUoa^ : 
iji^mHa   or   tw   Lkasus — Paxsssrr 

PnucT    Sam    To    Coktous 

Mwra 
To  the  tonoa  or  twx  NXw  T 

Ytoor  oditailai  of  JOiy  M  recited  a  record 
or  arK  iimim  on  tlw  pvt  of  .^  Ne«  York 
of  which  «"  h«ew  efscrt  rliM  to  be 
I  feel 


}!«S 


In  the  United 
pUdt   and   U 

tbcg 


It  ii 


the 


any 


l>eing  in  the  text.    Tet — stranc*  to  relate — 

wfa^cfa  eaiMcd  ao  anKH  dtoagraeaMat  tn 
ncctlon  with  artldc  M. 

Purtbermore.  the  Korth  Atlantic  Pact  ob- 
vious and  patently  omiu  any  thought  that 
we  shall  guarantee  tlie  tserltonal  Intaglty  of 
any  ceoBtry. 

It  la  both  aad  and  anoooractng  to 
back  at  the  past.  It  la  sad  when  yew 
that  on  March  19.  1920  24  of  the  PreaMent'a 
followers  voted  against  rattftration  of  tbe 
treaty  with  reaervntlona.  If  they  had 
for  ratiflcatloBi  we  wookl  have 
bets  of  the 

Aa  Dorothy 
Intarestiz^  thing  aboot  the ' 
la  tint  tbe  modiflcaUana  dsamadad  bf 
Senate,  chief 
Ing  to  sanettoaa,  were  not  nnacceptahlc  to 
tbe  Allied  Powers.  Aetimlly.  the  Interpre- 
tatton  of  tbe  covenant  desired  toy  the  Sen- 
ators waa  im— atiawaily  aetsated  aad  la 
probabty  tbe 

from  the 
to  force  hia  WU  wposi  the 
raiher  ttian  ta^  nlne-tentha  of  a  loaf,  got  la 
the  end  no  loaf  at  alL" 

I  say  It  Is  ad  that  tive  Preaident's  lol- 
krwua  dM  not  sac  the  lasoc  dearly.    But  It 

coaae  after  base  saca  Iftc  tmoe  Ueartj  and 

have  dKfWB  by 

aoogM  to  stir  '*i  rcaarsatloas  to  the 

of  liti«iiia  Oiiisasiit  were  rtght- 

as  the»  maiiattiwa.  which  were  the  object 

arc  arnplai  wKkowt  ao  momtk  aa  ma  aigo- 
ment  by  vtrtually  all  stwdf  ts  of  the 
today, 
ta  irii  trwtb  the  mea  who  ao«gbt  to 

nant   are   pi  men   now   in  many 

to  have  been  ahead  of  thdr 

row.  Imiy  25.  i»4». 


and 


rdUk  Pbwcr  Swcess  Stary  ■» 


diSeolt  cf  an 


abaxirdity. 

4.  Perhaps 
iSEUcs  raised  by  tha  Leagi 
that  raised  by  article  !•. 
the  Uzuted  States  to 
liiMglllj  and  political 
bma  of  the  Leagna.    To  thta 
ate  at  that  time  addad 
BdUtary  1K**'^^'  tabes  la 
artldc  AooM  be  by  act  or  )otat 
of  Ciim.m11     In  ether  words.  It  ws 
contended    that    the    Umted   Katca 
aevcr  aaafe  to  praaarsc  tbe 
tecrity  of  aaatber  canatry. 
ttoa  wm  aa  aaM  tbak  It 
tn  any 

taaea. 

Look  at  the  tftaathm  «D*o.    AQ  the 
which  have 

n 

aJOrd 


that 


EAlEWblON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSEU  V.  MACK 


or  THE  Booas  or  BMruMuui  tati  ves 

Mr.     MACK     «f     W^lWiWtwi     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  eztemi  my  re- 
I  wislk  to  koiflle  the  attcBfUBB  «i 


Lewis.  Wab- 
ktekTiBi.  Cowtttii.  Clmrk.  aiad  SkamanctaL 
Only  Tluzrston  Cwmty  docs  not  hare  an 
operatiDc  priMiie  utihty  district  at  pres- 
cat.  iMt  tt  M  CBpected  that  they  will 
aooB  eoa^lele  ingntiatlnnT  for  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Pwet  SouxMl  Power  k  Light 
Ca  since  that  company  has  indicated  a 
desire  to  seO  att  Its  prt^fiertles. 

Eicht  pabhc  utility  districts  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  KlickiUt  and  Benton 
County  Public  Utility  Districts  east  of  my 
have  bandfirt  tbonselves  to- 
\s  tha 


XCW—Afp. 
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Public  Utility  Commisaioners  Association 
which  meets  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  for  the  purpose  of  exchangmg 
information  on  policy  problems. 

These  distnct.s  are  also  members  of 
the  Northwest  Public  Power  Association 
which  is  the  industry  or  trade  association 
of  alJ  pntalic  and  cooperative  electric 
systems  covering  the  States  of  Idaho. 
Montana.  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
The  purpose  of  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  is  to  promote  better 
orvanlatkxisU  and  operative  methods 
with  a  view  to  assisting  its  meml)er  public 
and  cooperative  electric  distribution  sys- 
•dilevlng  the  most  businesslike 
and  to  provide  most  effi- 
cient servtee. 

In  7  yean  the  electric  rates  In  south- 
west Washincton  have  betn  reduced  M 
percent.  The  people  now  enjoy  rates 
which  are  only  one-third  of  the  former 
rates.  My  people  now  use  three  times  as 
much  power  without  any  increase  in  their 
monthly  bills.  New  rural  lines  have  t)een 
extended  through  the  forests  and  hills, 
which  makes  for  costly  construction,  to 
thousands  of  remote  farms.  Rural 
electrification  Is  well  over  95  percent. 
And  in  addition  the  people  have  paid  off 
""S-45.672.659  67  of  the  Indebtedness.  When 
the  entire  bondwl  debt  is  paid  off  In  15  or 
20  years,  the  people  will  benefit  by  further 
j  sharp  reductions  in  rates. 

In   order  that  Members  of  Congress 
might  have  some  of  the  t>ackground  facts 
behind  this  record  of  achievement.  I  am 
Including   an   article   by  Ous  Norwood, 
executive    secretary    of    the    Northwest 
PuUie  Power  Association  at  Vancouver. 
Mr.  Norwood,  incidentally,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  AmmpoUs.  Md.     During  the  war  he 
•arred  as  chief  engineer  of  various  naval 
vessels.    Including    the    battle    cruiser 
U.  8.  8.  Alaska.    In  1947  he  took  his  de- 
gree as  a  master  of  public  administration 
at   Harvard  University   where  he   pre- 
I    pared  several   excellent   papers  on   the 
:   Federal  power  policy,  capital  budgeting 
i   iB  ttv  FMeral  power  program,  and  coor- 
<^**»«««w  problems  in  the  Federal  power 
profram. 
PvMJC  Powsa  auixiJM  SioaT  im  Sotrmwivr 


(By  Ous  Norwood) 

Til*  10  public-utility  dutrlcta  of  wmUiwest 
WaalUngtoa  have  b«ea  in  tli«  •l«ctrle  iMUl- 
nm  an  arvrac*  of  6.7  yean  u  of  O«o«mb«r 
tl.  IMS.  Duriiig  tliat  period  ttiey  war*  abl* 
to  rcduo*  tb*  r**ldBntial  rsU  per  kllowmtt- 
(MMir  from  4  e*nta  to  IJS  c*nu.  a  total  re- 
ef 64  p*r«*o(.  OooMuaptton  of 
In  the  avflfaa*  booM  taerMMSd  frocn 
IJMO  to  S.900  kUowatU  p*r  y*ar  or  exactly 
thr**  tlaM*.  Tet  tb*  avarag*  montlily  bUl 
pv  bflia*  baa  r*inaln*d  th*  aam*.  After  de- 
tfuetlnc  allowances  for  depreciation  the  plant 
value  of  th*  electric  systems  owned  by  t tie 
10  (Mtrteta.a*  of  the  end  of  IMS  amounted 
to  aaTJMJOtJt.  of  which  65.673.6aaJT  ha* 
b**n  aaaortiaMl.  Thla  lat*r  tlgtir*  r*pr«*anta 
th*  equMy  mi  tlw  p*opl*  in  t*nBs  of  d*bt- 
fr**  'uauiWiliitt 

Tax**  tfurtoff  1»M  amo«mt«d  to  HX*M^M 
m  agaUist  1M7  tax**  of  UMJUTim. 

Th*  history  and  backgrmind  ot  this  record 
of  acbl*T«aMnt  go**  back  M  years  tu  1SS8 
when  th*  town  of  Taoooia  esUbiUhed  Its 
municipally  owned  ■lertrte  sy«t*m  and  em- 
barked tipoa  tbe  program  of  buUdlng  four 
hydro*l*ctrlc  projects  on  the  Skykoaiiah  and 
IdMiually  RlT*r*.  ror  ov*r  half  thla  M- 
jtmr  period  tb*  residential  rat«s  for  •laetrtc- 
Ity  in  TMOcaa  bav*  t>*ea  tb*  very  lowest  in 


the  Nation.  By  IMO  Centralla  and  Ellens- 
burg  were  operating  municipal  electric  sys- 
tetns  Th*  great  Seattle  City  light  system 
started  In  1902  and  now  Includes  an  Invect- 
ment  of  almost  6100,000000  chiefly  In  the 
Sliaglt  River  projecu.  As  of  December  31. 
IMS.  Tscoma  has  esUbllshed  an  equity  of 
the  people  or  paid-up  ownership  of  6^.289,- 
967  4«  and  Seattle  636.789  7M  71. 

The  low  rates  and  the  remarkable  finan- 
cial record  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  have  served 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
State  of  WaaMngtoD.  Thus  it  was  that  tbe 
people  In  19S0.  wader  the  leadership  of  the 
Washlngt^on  State  Grange  enacted  Initiative 
No  1.  the  public  utUlty  district  law.  Under 
thU  law  SO  of  tbe  39  counties  by  further 
vote  of  the  people  created  public  utility  dis- 
tricts Each  public  utility  district  has  three 
commlsstoners  also  elected  by  vot*  at  the  pco- 
pl*  for  6-y«ar  terms.  Of  the  90  organised 
county  public  utility  districts.  90  are  operat- 
ing electric  systems  and  five  operate  domestic 
water  systems. 

One  of  the  motivating  farces  behind  the 
public  utUlty  district  movement  was  the 
desire  for  rural  electrification.  Thus  the 
1930  public  utility  law  predates  the  Rural 
Electrification  AdralnUtratlon.  However, 
many  public  utility  districts  are  borrowers  of 
REA.  The  1930  public  utility  dlctrlct  law 
also  predates  tlie  building  of  Bonneville  and 
Orand  Coulee  Dams  and  the  paaaag*  of  tb* 
BonnrvUle  Act  of  1937.  Every  public  utUlty 
district  now  purchases  aU  or  most  of  Its 
energy  from  tbe  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system. 

The  chief  Influence  of  the  Federal  power 
program  has  been  In  making  power  availa- 
ble, and  making  it  available  not  at  the  dams, 
but  at  the  county  load  centers  by  means  of 
tbe  Pacific  Northwest  transmission  grid. 

It  Is  a  common  fallacy  on  the  part  of  people 
both  In  the  Northwest  and  In  the  rest  of  tbe 
Nation  to  attribute  the  low  electric  retail 
rates  to  the  low-cost  wholesale  power  rates 
made  poaaible  by  water  power.  The  wholesale 
rate  or  cost  of  power  la  only  90  to  40  percent 
of  the  price  which  th*  ultimate  consumer 
pays,  and  therefore  the  low-co*t  wholesale 
power  can  account  for  only  from  one-fifth  to 
two-firths  of  the  total  picture.  Three  other 
factors  explain  most  of  the  dlflerenc*  t>e- 
tween  the  1  36  cenu  per  kilowatt -hour  paid 
In  southwest  Waablngton  and  the  3  paid 
on  a  national  average.  (If  tlie  public  sys- 
tems were  deleted  from  the  national  average, 
of  course  the  remaining  average  would  be 
much  greater  than  t  cents  per  kUowatt- 
bour.) 

The  chief  factor  Is  the  cost  of  money. 
PUD'S  pay  the  usual  2  3  to  4  percent  Interest 
rate  on  money.  whUe  jn-lvate  companies  pay 
not  only  a  similar  interest  rate  on  their 
bonds,  but  llkewtae  5  to  39  percent  on  stocks. 
Secondly,  th*  making  of  profit  by  privau 
companies  nece**ltat*s  the  payment  at  Fed- 
eral Income  tai.  Since  the  PUD's  make  no 
profit,  they  pay  no  Federal  Income  tax.  As 
mentioned  t)efore.  however,  they  p*y  all  oth- 
er taxes,  and  since  they  pay  on  the  basis  not 
of  30  to  40  percent  aas**aed  valuations,  but 
on  gross  Income,  they  pay  more  In  local  taxea 
than  U  required  of  railroads  or  was  required 
of  the  former  prtvaUly  owned  electric  sys- 
tetns. 

These  two  factors  alone  enable  the  PUD's 
to  effect  some  rate  cuu.  The  third  factor 
then  come*  Into  play.  As  rate*  are  cut.  tisage 
uf  energy  goes  up. 

The  bane  of  the  electric  Industry  has  l>een 
the  curse  of  low  per  customar  eoaMnaptlon. 
The  poles  going  down  tb*  road  r*pr**ent 
fixed  iDvaatoMnt  which  mtut  b*  paid  for  re- 
garOtesa  of  wb*tb*r  the  customers  us*  600 
kilowatt-hours  or  10.000  kilowatt -hours  per 
year.  As  lnBr*a**d  usage  Is  aU— iatail  tof 
low  ratea.  tb*  coat  of  dUtrlbuttag  each  klk>> 
watt -hour  drop*,  not  6  or  10  percent,  but  SO 
to  SO  percent.  This  dutrlbuttng  cost  per 
kUowatt-bour  la  th*  volatU*  factor  In  th* 


electric  business.  As  each  customer.  In  ef- 
fect, shlfu  from  being  a  retail  consumer  to 
the  status  of  a  small  wholesale  consumer, 
many  economies  come  Into  play. 

Many  other  factors  might  be  mentioned. 
The  honest  trwkkeeplng.  the  motivation  of 
public  service  and  responsiveness  to  local 
control  constitute  Innovations  of  the  first 
order  In  the  electric  utility  business. 

It  shotUd  be  emphasized  that  not  a  single 
commissioner  or  manager  of  these  public 
UtUlty  dUtrlcu  U  a  socUlUt.  Politically  this 
area  votes  predominantly  Republican,  al- 
though commissioners  are  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan basU.  By  and  large  the  commis- 
sioners are  active  or  retired  farmers  or  busi- 
nessmen. They  are  Just  average  Americans 
with  more  than  average  devotion  to  public 
service.  And  they  have  done  a  magnificent 
Job  In  serving  the  300,000  people  of  these  10 
counties. 

No  private  distribution  companies  remain 
In  the  area.  The  former  26  companies  have 
been  Integrated  Into  10  eflVclent  systems. 
Rates  are  now  or  are  rapidly  tending  toward 
county-wide  rates.  DUapldated  2.400-volt 
lines  are  being  replaced  by  modem  12.500- 
volt  systems  augmented  by  66.000-volt  sub- 
tranamlsalon  systems.  Service  standards  are 
already  vastly  Improved  although  the  Job  of 
rehabilitation  and  expansion  wUl  require  an- 
other 5  to  10  years. 

Each  year  the  10  districts  through  their 
associations  Isstie  a  leafiet  covering  the  op- 
erating record  of  the  previous  year.  The  fol- 
lowing comments  and  operating  table  ar* 
taken  from  this  leafiet: 

TZN  succzss  sToana 
Bllmlnatlon  of  political  Interference  at 
local  elections  U  one  of  the  happy  byprod- 
ucu  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  all  pri- 
vate electric  systems  by  the  Grays  Harbor 
Public  UtUlty  District.  The  public-utility 
district  has  paid  of!  tuilf  lu  debt  and  tias  re- 
funded iu  bonds  at  3  percent  Interest. 

In  2'i  years  the  electric  users  of  the  Ben- 
ton County  Public  Utility  Dutrlct  hsve  saved 
over  650.000  In  lower  rate*,  have  built  up 
6300.000  of  ownership,  whUe  paying  60  per- 
cent more  taxes  to  school  districts  and  other 
local  government. 

Lower  rate*  and  abundant  public  power 
through  the  Public  Utility  DUtrlct  of  Cow- 
litz County  have  brought  new  Industries, 
thereby  creating  new  taxable  wealth  and 
greater  pay  rolls. 

Neglected  and  run-down  2.400-volt  line* 
are  being  replaced  by  modern  12.000- volt 
lines  by  the  Clark  Coimty  Public  Utility  DU- 
trlct. The  1948  average  residential  rate  of 
I  33  c«nU  per  ktlowatt-hour  Is  the  lowest  of 
any  publlc-utUlty  district  in  southwest 
Washington. 

Over  800  rtirsl  consumers  were  hooked  up 
in  1948  by  Klickitat  County  Public  Utility 
Dutrlct  and  350  more  will  get  electricity  for 
the  first  time  in  1949.  ThU  wUl  bring  rural 
service  over  the  90-percent  mark. 

Low-cost  power  has  tripled  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity In  the  area  served  by  Public  UtUlty 
District  No.  8.  of  Mason  County,  making  pos- 
sible real  electrical  living. 

Rates  have  l>een  cut  73  percent  by  Pacific 
County  Public  Utility  District.  In  addition  to 
paying  off  over  60  percent  of  the  system. 

The  integration  of  eight  small  utilities  into 
one  efficient  system  U  the  accomplishment 
of  ttM  Public  Utility  DUtrlct  of  LewU  County, 
while  also  brUiglng  service  to  rtiral  areas 
once  declared  not  feasible  to  serve. 

Within  sight  of  Bonneville  Dam  many  peo- 
ple were  still  burning  kerosene  lamps  until 
SkamanU  County  Public  Utility  District 
cam*  to  their  reactie.  Now  the  people  enjoy 
the  full  advantage*  of  thU  great  hydroelec- 
tric project  In  their  front  yard. 

Another  rural  county  enjoys  big-city  rates 
through  the  Wahkiakum  County  Public 
UtUlty  DUtrict  When  the  last  seven  faml- 
11**  ar*  connected.  thU  county  wUl  enjoy  100- 
percent  electrification. 
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Operating  record  of  these  pmbite  utUitw  district*  speaks  for  itaelf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'      HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  KOBTH  CAaOUHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENTATTVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  JONES  Of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  going  through  the  mountains 
of  my  district,  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina,  and  other 
areas  in  the  mountain  section  of  our 
State,  I  have  always  wondered  how  the 
people  in  the  remote  mountain  sections 
received  early  educational  training. 

Until  later  years,  much  of  the  coun- 
try was  comparatively  InacessiWe  and 
during  the  winter  months  presented 
many  obstacles  In  the  way  of  providing 
education  for  the  very  fine  Amencans  wrho 
live  in  the  mountain  sections  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  Southern  States.  It 
was  a  hard  and  laborious  process,  but 
due  to  the  InsatiaWe  desire  to  educate 
their  own  people,  many  educational 
leaders  were  developed  who  overcame  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  and  provided 
for  the  people  of  the  mountains  an  intel- 
ligent and  wholesome  education.  These 
educational  pioneers  came  mostly  from 
people  who  were  raised  in  the  mountains 
and  appreciated  the  need  for  educational 
Improvements  in  order  that  the  mountain 
youth  could  be  given  a  primary  education 
sufficient  to  develop  their  natural  Intel- 
ligence, diligence,  and  good  old  hard 
sense. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  leaders  and 
the  most  determined  to  help  his  own  peo- 
ple was  Dr.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  who  lot 
closed  50  years  of  educational  service  to 
the  mountain  people  which  was  crowned 
by  his  developing  a  great  mountain  school 
known  as  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
OoUist  at  Boone.  N.  C. 

Ooaeerakig  Dr.  Etoughertys  great  serv- 
ice In  the  field  of  education  in  western 
North  Carolina.  I  quote  from  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  of  recent  date  an  editorial 
which  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  splendid 
and  unselfish  work: 

The  high  tribute  that  was  paid  to  Dr. 
B.  B.  Dougherty  at  Bocme  Thursday  was  a 
recognition  of  the  man  and  his  achleve- 
menu  through  50  years  at  sernc*  to  edu- 


cation In  North  Carolina:  but  It  was  also  a 
reminder  of  a  stiudy  old  American  virtue 
of  which  Blan  I>}ugberty  is  tlie  living  sym- 
bol— self-reliance . 

We  hope  devoutly  that  he  is  not  the  last 
representative  of  that  virtue,  as  Bnitus  was 
-the  last  of  all  the  Romans,"  but  It  has 
been  receding  so  rapidly  of  late  that  few- 
far  too  few — Americans  of  this  kept  genera- 
tion can  say  with  Blan  Dougherty.  ~I  never 
spent  a  dollar  that  I  didn't  earn." 

Some  22  years  ago  in  a  private  conver- 
sation Blan  Xtougherty  let  drop  that  re- 
mark. -I  never  spent  a  dollar  that  I  didnt 
earn."  It  was  not  a  boast:  he  was  not  being 
dramatic;  it  waa  merely  a  casual  statement 
of  fact:  because  In  that  day  every  Americmn 
was  expected  to  earn  what  he  spent,  or  els* 
he  didn't  spend. 

Those  first  dollars  that  he  earned  selling 
cabbage  from  the  family  farm  went  for  hi* 
ovm  education.  He  cllmt)ed  over  the  ridge* 
to  Tennessee,  he  trekked  down  ootmtry  to 
Wake  Forest,  and  then  back  agatn  to  tea(^ 
his  own  neighbor  t>oys  In  a  )erry-buUt  shack 
heated  only  by  a  stove,  where  the  pupils  stuck 
corncobs  in  the  knotholes  to  keep  out  th* 
blasts  of  the  frigid  mountain  winter. 

And  the  young  schoolmaster  looked  over 
his  charges.  "Here."  he  thought,  "am  I. 
teaching  leas  than  a  score  erf  children,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  waiting  and  thirsting 
for  knowledge.  What  can  one  teacher  do  f<» 
so  manv?' 

Then  came  the  vision :  "I  can  teach  only  a 
■core.  A  thousand  teachers  could  teach  a 
thousand  score.  Lefs  train  taadiAa  fir**; 
then  we  can  reach  the  thoUMad  aeore." 

With  an  indomtUbl*  mlaalanary  Hal  li« 
went  to  work  with  a  singleness  <rf  purpose 
from  which  he  has  not  deviated  from  that 
day  to  thla  to  train  teachers  for  North  Caro- 
lina children.  Th*  ro*d  was  long  and  ardu- 
ovm,  but  he  bad  a  way  of  firing  others  with 
his  own  vision  and  with  his  seal  for  adilev- 
ing  it. 

In  due  time  tbe  shack  with  the  corncob* 
In  the  fcnothcdes  gave  way  to  th*  Watauga 
Academv:  the  academy  in  turn  became  the 
Appalachian  State  Normal  School  and  finally 
the  normal  grew  Into  a  State  teachers'  col- 
lege of  the  first  rank. 

Another  family  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  mountain  people  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  field  of  education  was  the  Al)er- 
nethy  family  which  contributed  much  to 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
mountain  people  and  the  development 
Oi  the  citisenship  of  western  North  Car- 
olina along  many  lines  and  at  the  same 
time  making  educational  contributions 
In  furnishing  many  leaders  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South  gen- 


erally who  devoted  much  time  and  effort 
to  intelligent  leadership  of  its  people. 

Among  the  most  con.spicuous  in  this 
group  Is  the  Reverend  Arthur  Talmage 
Abernethy.  who  followed  in  the  steps  of 
his  illustrious  father.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Aber- 
nethy. a  native  of  Lincoln  County.  N.  C. 
whose  father  was  a  direct  descend«it  of 
Sir  John  Abernethy.  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish surgery  and  foimder  of  the  London 
Hospital  in  England. 

As  a  youth.  Dr.  Robert  Abernethy  was 
eager  to  learn.  As  there  were  no  public 
schools  in  those  days,  young  Abernethy 
secured  such  books  as  he  could  possibly 
find,  on  one  occasion  riding  across  three 
mountain  counties  to  secure  a  book  on 
arithmetic.  Later  as  a  traveling  Meth- 
odist preacher,  assigned  to  the  mountain 
area,  he  observed  the  lack  ol  educaUonal 
opportunities  for  the  numerous  poor,  but 
ambitious  youths  of  this  section  and  de- 
termined  to  establish  a  school   among 

them. 

Later  on  a  plot  of  land  donated  to  him 
by  John  Rutherford  of  Burke  County,  he 
started  the  famous  Rutherford  College  in 
Burke  Cotmty  and  issued  notices  over 
the  section  that  "no  boy  or  girl  should  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  financial  means." 
Thus  he  established  the  first  and  only 
college  in  the  South  for  the  coeducation 
of  boys  and  girls  and  the  second  one  of 
that  nature  in  the  United  States.  Alfred 
University  of  New  York  was  up  to  that 
time  the  only  coeducational  coDege  in 
the  country.  This  university  conferred 
the  honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity and  master  of  arts  on  Robert  L.  Aber- 
nethy. He  educated  approximately  10,- 
000  boys  and  girls  In  a  period  of  40  years 
and  half  of  these  paid  no  tuition  charge 
whatsoever.  Some  among  this  group  de- 
veloped Into  outstanding  citizens  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  Talmage  Aber- 
nethy, the  son  of  Robert  L.  Abernethy. 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  speakers 
and  educators  in  the  SUte  of  North  Car- 
olina for  many  years  and  is  now  living 
at  the  place  of  his  long  and  capable  en- 
deavors. Rutherford  CoUege,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Dr.  Arthur  Talmage  Abernethy  taught 
Latin  in  his  father's  school  and  became 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  tender 
age  of  15  years  and  was  the  youngest 
college  professor  in  America.    He  was 
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the  recipient  of  an  honor  graduate  sctxA- 
arship  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  later  received  an  honorary  degree  of 

raster  of  arts  from  Duke  University. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  looked 
upon  Dr.  Arthur  Talmage  At>emethy  as 
one  of  Its  Boat  t>nlliant  teachers  and 
educators  and  his  long  service  in  the  f\eld 
of  education  and  religion,  especially 
among  his  own  mountain  people,  is  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  splendid 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of 
his  native  State  and  the  South. 

Other  conspicuou5  leaders  furnished 
by  the  Abemethy  family,  not  only  in 
North  Carolina,  but  in  the  South,  are 
the  Honorable  Thomas  O.  AarawrrHY. 
»-ho  Is  now  serving  and  has  served  for 
the  last  7  years  with  great  ability 
and  talent  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  Representative  of 
the  Fourth  Congre5;sional  District  of  Mis- 
si.i^sippi;  the  late  Honorable  Charles  L. 
Abemethy.  Member  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina,  who  served  seven  consec- 
utive terms,  the  Honorable  Max  Aber- 
nethy.  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
North  Carolina:  and  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Abernethy,  Jr  ,  a  former  repre- 
sentative in  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, a  wise  legi^ator  and  a  successful 
businessman. 

The  mountain  people  of  the  South 
should  be  and  are  grateful  to  families 
like  the  Doughertjrs,  Abernethys.  and 
others  for  their  imtiring  and  successful 
eflorts  A)  educate  their  own  people. 


I.  ToUl  Withheld  on  acoount  thort«g«  ot 
funds.  November  to  August  l»4a  to  August 
1»40  incluslT*.  aTa. 

Ooogratulsttng    you    and    Superintendent 
Donald  OrtLj  on  the  retroactive  leature  ot 
your  salary  raise.  I  am, 
itoepectfully. 

Fkancis  N  St*ct. 


Wkat  About  tbc  Home  Froat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or    NOSTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  appropriate  another  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  to  start  off  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact — how  much  more  It  will  cost 
no  crystal  gazer  can  foretell.  While  we 
are  doing  that,  or  before  we  do  It.  would 
not  It  be  In  order  to  see  what  Is  happening 
to  our  people.  Here  Is  the  case  of  Fran- 
cis Stacy,  now  83.  who  has  been  an  out- 
standing pioneer  and  public  servant. 
He  was  section  chief  in  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  secretary  to  John  Llnd, 
Congressman  from  Minnesota,  and  the 
writer  of  democratic  platforms  in  Min- 
nesota for  years.  He  was  publicity  man- 
ager of  Oov.  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Min- 
nesota.    His  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

Washinctom.  D.  C.,  August  2,  1949. 
lira.  W    Davis. 

Soetal  Worker.  Board  of  Public  Welfart, 
Washington.  D    C. 
Dkab  Mas.  Datis:  Here  Is  my  brief  month- 
ly report 

1.  Rent  paid  for  1  month. 
1.  Cbeca.  •«.  received— which  Is  10  ices 
1  year  ago.  •».  though  coat  of  food  turn 
up  and  Is  about  to  go  up  further  oa 
int  of  sales  tax. 


Importance  of  the  LiTcttock  Indottrj 
in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1949 

Mr  MURRAY  of  WLscon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  and  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  livestock  industry  in  our  agricul- 
tural economy  by  legislation  already 
passed  as  well  as  that  now  proposed  for 
American  agriculture.  The  following 
table  prepared  from  figures  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  the  total  value  of  market- 
ing.s'  and  local  slaughter  of  meat  animals 
in  1948: 

Meat  animals — total  value  of  marketings  and 

lo.il  slaughter  {194») 

jln  tbouasnds  o(  (lollani 
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Cattle 

Calvfs 
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aasM 
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Montana. 

104.  M 

«.l»l 
iaOB4 

KtM 

S'-*'n««lia_........ 

n.w 

Uft.MS 

N<  \.Mla 

aMi 

Ha 
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i.m 

at 
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Km 
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*.m 

37.437 
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i«r.47a 

i«,m3 

».S3S 
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1U.4M 

33.«S4 
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U474 
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U.M4 
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M 
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Ml 
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•.7M 
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»,»i 
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17a  asi 

aw 

iiasii 

i.i«   

IMUS 

iiatM 

701 331 

•  v** 

B5.IM 

laaM 

«a«M 

n.m9 

4.  MO 

a3» 

\  .  r  irniflt. .._,,.. .... 

f,em 

ll«« 

7«M 
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^aa74» 
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am 
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uaaa 
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You  will  note  that  the  cattle,  veal,  and 
hog  receipts  were  over  $8,700,000,000  in 
1948.  Add  to  this  the  nearly  $3,000,000.- 
000  poultry  industry  which  includes  over 
$1,800,000,000  for  eggs;  add  to  this  the 
1948  milk  value  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000; 
and  you  will  have  a  total  of  nearly  $17.- 
000,000.000.  which  Is  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  $31,000,000,000  national  farm 
sales  in  1948. 

The  so-called  basic  commodities  or 
soil-depleting  crops  have  had  special- 
privilege  legislation.  The  group  includ- 
ing wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pea- 
nuts do  not  represent  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  livestock  products.  Peanuts, 
for  example,  had  a  farm  sale  value  of 
only  $68,000,000  in  1941  and  a  value  of 
over  $245,000,000  !n  1948.  Rice  had  a 
farm  sale  value  of  only  $182,000,000  in 
1948.  The  total  tobacco  sale  value,  if  the 
export  subsidies  are  excluded,  was  less 
than  three- fourtlis  billion  dollars.  The 
United  States  needs  less  than  8,000.000 
bales  of  cotton  for  consumption,  and  at 
$150  per  bale  the  value  is  but  $1,200,000.- 
000.  The  wheat  needed  for  United  States 
consumption  i.s  800,000.000  bushels,  and 
at  $2  per  bushel  would  yield  but  $1,600,- 
000.000  Legislatively  we  hear  much 
about  these  crops,  and  wheat,  of  course, 
enjoys  a  place  in  our  economy  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  national 
farm  income  indicates.  Being  the  staff 
of  life  and  blending  with  other  foods 
makes  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Pace  bill 
was  that  it  would  disrupt  the  poultry 
bu-siness  and  in  turn  by  its  chain  reac- 
tion disrupt  and  Jeopardize  the  whole 
livestock  industry. 

Instead  of  spending  so  much  time  and 
effort  passing  legislation  to  increase 
crops,  and  then  pay  export  subsidies  to 
get  rid  of  them,  it  would  be  well  to  realize 
that  we  will  evidently  Import  a  billion 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  in  this  fUcal 
year  on  a  live-weight  basis. 


Hoover  Commission  Recommendationt  for 
Economy  in  Government 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have  for  years 
been  paying  too  much  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  services  it  has 
rendered.  This  fact  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report.  That  report  has  pointed 
out  the  appalling  growth  of  big  govern- 
ment which  has  resulted  in  a  confused 
and  chaotic  condition,  where  Increased 
numbers  of  overlapping  and  duplicating 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions  know 
not  what  each  other  is  doing.  The  seem- 
ingly confused  activities  on  an  anthill 
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are  In  reality  less  confu.slng  than  the 
activities  on  Capitol  Hill.  Countless 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  run 
hither  and  yon  bent  on  assignments 
which  in  many  cases  cross,  tangle,  and 
duplicate  each  other.  Federal  spending, 
needless  waste,  and  high  taxes  have 
driven  the  long-suffering  public  to  de- 
mand relief.  The  Hoover  Commission. 
created  t>ecause  of  this  demand,  has 
pointed  the  way  to  some  measure  of  re- 
lief through  its  recommendations. 

The  facts  which  the  Commission  has 
revealed  are  startling.  In  the  last  20 
years  Federal  emptosment  has  increa.sed 
from  600.000  employees  to  more  than 
2.000.000  of  them.  Their  salaries  in 
li»0  amounted  to  about  $1  000.000.000. 
Today  they  receive  about  $6,000,000,000 
per  year.  And  this  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  miliUry.  In  1930  there  were 
300  Federal  bureaus  and  commissions. 
Today  there  are  1.800.  There  are  be- 
tween 70  to  85  so-called  independent 
agenciet  which  theoretically  are  respon- 
sible to  the  President,  but  because  of  red 
tape  and  special  functions  Involved  in 
the  legislation  creating  them  some  37 
agencies  have  an  authority  independent 
of  their  superior  oflBcers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  have  been  known  to  defy 
the  superiors. 

The  red  upe  is  so  involved  in  civil- 
service  procedures  that  it  can  take  up  to 
17  months  to  discharge  an  inefficient  offi- 
cial. Think  of  it.  So  compUcated  are 
some  Federal  procedures  that  there  are 
23.000  employees  who  do  nothing  more 
than  take  care  of  the  red  tape.  They 
just  hire  and  Are  and  look  after  promo- 
tions. In  the  civil-service  category  that 
Ls  about  1  personnel  worker  for  every 
78  employees.  In  some  instances  there 
is  1  for  every  30.  The  ratio  is  15  times 
greater  than  in  private  bu-^iness.  They 
cost  the  taxpayer  $76,000,000  per  year. 

Waste  and  extravagance  occur  In  the 
buying  of  supplies.  The  Government 
buys  about  $6,000,000,000  a  year  in  sup- 
plies— about  $1,000,000,000  of  them  being 
for  the  civilian  departments,  the  rest  for 
the  military.  In  personal  property  alone 
the  Government  has  about  $27  000  000- 
000  worth  somewhere,  with  no  adequate 
catalog  of  it. 

The  Government  makes  about  3,000,- 
000  purchases  of  articles  a  year,  each 
of  which  costs  less  than  $10.  It  costs 
about  $11  to  unwind  the  red  Upe  around 
each  purchase,  so  that  actually  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  $21  for  a  $10  item.  The 
Hoover  Commission  believes  that  there 
could  be  a  saving  of  $25,000,000  a  year 
on  these  purchases  through  more  eCB- 
cient  procedures. 

EKiplication  of  fimctlons  costs  the  tax- 
payer untold  millions  annually.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  reports  that 
there  are-W  Federal  agencies  engaged 
in  lending  money.  8  in  insuring  deposits. 
34  In  acquiring  land.  16  In  wUdlife  pres- 
ervation. 12  in  home  and  community 
planning.  28  in  welfare  matters.  14  in 
handling  our  Federal  forests,  4  in  bank 
examinations,  and  65  in  gathering  sta- 
tistics. 

As  an  Illustration  of  duplicating  ac- 
tivity, it  wai  pointed  out  that  the  Army 


engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion both  made  preliminary  surveys  on 
an  Idaho  power  and  reclamation  proj- 
ect, each  costing  $250,000,  when  one  sur- 
vey would  have  been  sufficient.  In- 
numerable other  llhLstrations  exist. 

The  Government  sjaends  now  more 
than  $40,000,000,000  annually.  The  fis- 
cal year's  operation  ending  June  30. 1949, 
shows  a  deficit  of  $1300,000.000.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  a  $5,000,000,000  deficit 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Govern- 
ment has  operated  in  the  red  continu- 
ously since  1932,  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1947-48. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  concerned  and  demand  relief. 
The  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions must  be  adopted  and  made  effec- 
tive through  legislation.  It  is  estimated 
that  up  to  $3,000,000,000  annually  may 
be  saved  in  Federal  expenditures  if  the 
recommendations  are  followed. 


Relationship  of  Cattle  and  Hog  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacoMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  some  people, 
who  should  have  had  t)etter  information, 
were  promoting  a  trial  nm  plan  on  hogs 
and  trying  to  make  people  believe  that 
it  would  not  materially  affect  beef  and 
veal  prices. 

If  anyone  Is  In  doubt  about  this,  one 
look  at  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  cause 
them  to  perish  any  such  thought  or  con- 
clu^on: 


Meat  animals — Parm  production  and  income — 194M 
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Calve- 


308 

1,<W0 
U7 


1,06 

SM 

t.«> 

!.» 

W2 

SB 

as 

66 

u 


S96 

i,ias 

134 

1.479 

WfS 

ao 

44 

47« 

ii« 


231 
311 

« 

S» 
393 

lis 

7» 
1«1 
174 

« 
»4 


Prk*  per  MMpoonds 


Hops 


IM 
12S 
308 

«M 

187 

<S 

IS 

ISO 

IM) 

4a» 
ao 
asi 

Mi 

278 
275 

38 
130 

71 
430 

6ae 

223 

SM 

•4 

140 

86 

30 

n 

IM 

TW 

I» 

ICl 

434 

411 

87 

44* 

13 

17 

m 

1.3K 
330 

m 
14a 

333 

112 

136 

1.471 

73 


«IS 

36 


27 

at 

813 

337 

7.473 

ft,  res 

\13S 
1.M 

l.» 

MS 

U 


4,  aw 

316 

4.S32 

1S6 

2, 374 

17 

6 

117 

M 

131 


4.130 

«06 
211 
MB 
7 
907 

i.n» 

119 
14 


135 
X3I6 


Cattle 


3S.S36 


11936 


61.8X1 


Sl&lO 

aoito 
ia40 
&« 
317a 
laao 

Zi.W 

Ml  10 

IILM 

a.  30 

aiM 

7L» 
31.70 
21M 
S3.M 
1R.M 
19.70 
23.10 
W.0O 
2L«0 
2L30 
17. « 
3100 
».30 

M.m 

33l» 

1Sl« 

3D.  on 

21. 40 

ta40 
ia» 

3a» 

30l7O 
3a  30 
AM 

sLm 

NLM 

33.M 
3130 
1130 
2130 

n.3B 

t3.M 

a.M 

22.30 
10. « 
3L» 


CalTca 


.30 


•aaoa 

23.30 
25.10 
3&.M 
SIM 

3170 
3S.70 
UL40 
30. « 
31M 

aiM 
27.  ao 
».« 

91« 
S.M 
2100 
20.70 
27. » 
3BiM 

saw 

36.M 
23L« 
3Bl« 
9.M 
39.M 
SIM 
21.00 
3R.ie 
21« 
37.  M 
XS.» 
33.00 

r.so 
aiM 

36.10 
27.70 
30.30 
SIM 

siia 

SIM 

SIM 
SIM 

SIM 
32.  M 
SIM 
27.40 

34.  n 

94.W 


Bors 


•8LS0 
SIM 
SS.M 


saM 

SI.  70 
31.10 

asLM 
2aM 

SIM 
3S.M 

21  y» 
si.n 

23.70 
2S.M 
SIM 
86.M 
SIM 
SLM 
SIM 
SIM 
33.30 


saiM 

36.30 

3140 

m,M 
aa.3B 

21.M 
SIM 


SIM 

a.  SO 

SIM 
8190 
SIM 

SIM 
SIM 
SIM 

fl.M 
SIM 
31W 

aiM 


31 4« 


.W 


You  will  note  that  the  table  shows  that 
In  numbers  Wisconsin  ranks  third  in  the 
marketing  of  cattle  and  calves. 

Why  so  many  people  in  high  places 
take  the  position  they  do  is  m.ore  than 
I  can  figure  out.  Maybe  they  think  it  is 
good  politics,  but  my  observation  is  that 
"no  politics  is  the  best  politics"  and  that 
economics  and  politics  do  not  mi.':  too 
well,  or  too  long.    Prices  are  going  down 


fast  enough  without  anyone  figuring  out 
any  new  schemes  to  drive  them  down 
still  farther  and  faster. 

Anyone  with  any  livestock  marketing 
experience  knows  that  there  is  now  and 
has  always  been  a  direct  relationship  l>e- 
tween  cattle  and  hog  prices,  and  they 
also  know  that  all  protein  foods  show  a 
chain  reaction.  That  is  the  reason  why 
you  will  be  disturbing  beef,  veal,  hog. 
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and  cheese  prices  when  you  disturb  poul- 
try and  egg  prices.  Yet.  many  Mem- 
bers voted  for  the  Pace  bUl  which  would 
do  Just  that  thing. 


Income  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  dollar  either 
through  unwise  appropriations  or  padded 
pay  rolls. 

There    U    only    one    practical    cure:    Wild 
•pcuding  must  be  curbed. 


Deficit  FiBancuif — Necestity  foi 
GoTcroaaental  EcoBOiij 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  F«NNSTLVAl»U 

m  THE  SZWATl  OF  THl  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  .luffust  3  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2  k  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "To  Rescue  United  States  Prom 
Red  Ink:  Curb  WUd  Spending."  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
August  2.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

TO   **acvx    fMiiu)   STAi.      raoM   ato   unt — 
cTTma  wmt  sravoiNa 

It  may  be  that  scholars  of  the  futiire  will 
record  next  Thursday  as  a  slgnlflcant  date  In 
American  history — the  day  when  the  most 
powerful  and  prosperous  Nation  of  the  world 
resorted  to  deficit  fluaiwrtng  to  pay  lu  bUU 
although  It  was  at  pmttm  aad  economic  activi- 
ties were  at  a  high  level. 

If  anjrthlng  can  be  expected  to  dramatize 
the  urgent  nc«d  for  Oovemmental  economy 
It  is  this  plunge  Into  red  Ink  after  3  years  In 
which  the  national  debt  was  reduced  from 
the  peak  of  aaes. 000.000.000  to  about  (ass.- 
0*0.000.000. 

Ibsre  Is  lUtle  consolation  In  the  fact  that 
tk*  flnt  borrowing  will  Involve  the  relatively 
■Bxall  sum  of  aaoo.OOO.OOO  In  new  money.  In 
the  absence  of  any  firm  Indication  from 
either  the  Administration  or  Congress  that 
the  rate  of  spending  will  decrease  In  the 
months  ahead  It  U  a  fair  assumption  that 
•Rtursday's  transaction  will  be  repeated  again 
and  again  as  the  deficit  continues  to  mount. 

President  Truman,  who  continues  to  advo- 
cate heavy  spending  as  the  solution  of  every 
problem  from  the  economic  recession  to  the 
development  of  backward  areas  of  the  world, 
clearly  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
oMrageous  leadership  necessary  to  bring  the 
Midget  Into  balance  and  to  make  possible  at 
laast  token  payments  on  the  national  debt. 

In  spite  of  the  successive  defeats  of  the  so- 
called  economy  bloc  In  Congress,  there  Is 
a  growing  recognition  In  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  dangers  of  our  present  course. 
This  U  reflected  In  the  challenges  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's requests  for  funds  for  such 
vital  purposes  as  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment, the  liarshall  plan  and  the  rearm- 
ing of  waatera  Burope  to  the  extent  that 
would  detar  8ovt«t  aggression. 

■very  dollar  that  can  be  spared  from  these 
and  similar  approprisUons  without  endan- 
gering the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  must 
be  saved.  But  It  Is  clear  that  this  will  not 
be  sufflctent  to  rescue  the  budget  from  the 
red  ink. 

If  the  sorry  era  which  ths  Nation  enters 
on  Thursday  U  to  b«  a  brief  on*,  it  will  be 
_ry  to  move  forward  with  aU  puaalble 
toward  raorganlsaiion  of  the  Uuvern- 
It,  alaog  the  llnee  suggested  by  the  Hoover 
in  the  tnt«rMt  of  efgdency  and 
ly.     A  Oovernmeot  living  bey«ii4  Ito 


Stateoient  by  Jackie  Robin  ton  Before 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wsar  vncwu 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2  K  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  made  by  Jackie  Robinson,  the 
baseball  star,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  on 
July  18. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  pre.sented  in  a  clear 
and  forthright  manner  the  problems  that 
beset  so  many  Americans  who.  In  Mr. 
Robinsons  words,  "are  a  little  different 
from  the  majority— in  their  skin  color  or 
the  way  they  worship  their  God.  or  the 
way  they  spell  their  names." 

This  statement  comes  not  from  self- 
seeking  ardor,  but  rather  from  one  who 
through  personal  attainment  has  done  a 
great  deal  toward  making  our  Nation  a 
democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Jackie   RobiksoWs   Statxmimt  to   Housx 
CoMMrmx 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  to- 
day by  Jackie  Robinson.  Brooklyn  Dodger 
baseball  player,  before  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican  Activities   Committee:) 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Invited  me  to  appear  here  to- 
day and  express  myself  on  the  subject  of 
your  present  Interest.  I  answered  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  so.  although  It  Un't  exactly 
pleasant  to  get  Involved  In  a  political  dis- 
pute when  my  field  of  earning  a  living  Is  as 
far  removed  from  politics  as  anybody  can 
possibly  imagine. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  I  am  a  profes- 
sional ballplayer.  Baseball  has  been  called 
the  great  American  sport  because  all  Amer- 
icans get  their  kicks  out  of  the  game  some 
way  or  other,  no  matter  what  their  political 
or  social  connections  may  be.  So  It's  cixs- 
tomary.  and  I  suppose  pretty  sensible,  for 
ballplayers  to  keep  out  of  partisan  politics  or 
any  other  kind  of  argumenU  and  contests 
that  may  split  their  supporting  public. 

Of  course  It  will  be  said,  and  Its  certainly 
true,  that  the  question  of  Communist  ac- 
tivity In  the  United  States  Isnt  partisan  poli- 
tics. But  It's  also  true  that  some  of  the  poll- 
dee  of  this  omunlttee  have  become  political 
Issues.  And  W,  naturally.  I've  had  a  grcst 
many  messages  eome  to  me  by  wire,  phone. 
and  letter,  urging  me  not  to  ihow  up  at  thU 
hearing.  And  I  ought  to  make  it  plain  that 
not  all  uf  thU  urging  cams  from  Communist 
sympathlaara.  0(  course,  most  uf  it  did.  But 
soBM  came  from  people  for  whom  I  have  a  lot 
of  fMpcot  and  who  are  Jtist  as  oppoced  to 
Oanununtst  methods  as  I  am 


And  so  It  Unt  very  pleasant  for  me  to  find 
myself  In  the  middle  of  a  public  argument 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  standing  of 
the  Dodgers  In  the  pennant  race — or  even  the 
pay  raise  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Branch  Rickey 
for  next  year. 

A  sBNax  or  tzsPONsnn.rrT 
So  you  naturslly  ask,  why  did  I  stick  my 
neck  out  by  agreeing  to  be  present,  and  why 
did  I  stand  by  my  agreement  In  spite  of 
advice  to  the  contrary.  It  Unt  easy  to  find 
the  answer,  but  I  giiess  It  boUs  down  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  any  expert  on  com- 
munism or  sny  other  kind  of  a  political 
Urn.  Going  to  college  at  UCLA  (the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles),  helping 
to  fight  a  war.  with  about  1 0,000.000  other 
fellows,  trying  to  break  Into  professional 
baseball  and  then  trying  to  make  good  with 
the  Dodgers,  and  trying  to  save  some  money 
for  the  time  when  my  legs  lose  their  spring — 
all  thU.  together  with  my  family  life,  has 
been  enough  to  keep  me  busy  without  be- 
coming an  expert— except  on  base-stealing  oc 
something  like  that. 

But  you  can  put  me  down  as  an  expert 
on  being  a  colored  American,  with  30  years 
of  experience  at  It.  And  Just  like  any  other 
colored  person  with  sense  enough  to  look 
around  him  and  understand  what  he  sees,  I 
know  thst  life  in  these  United  States  can 
be  mighty  tough  for  people  who  are  a  little 
different  from  the  majority— In  their  skin 
color,  or  the  way  they  worship  theu-  God,  or 
the  way  they  spell  their  names. 

I'm  not  fooled  because  I've  had  a  chance 
open  to  very  few  Negro  Americans.  It's  true 
thst  I've  been  the  laboratory  specimen  in  a 
great  change  In  organized  baseball.  I'm 
proud  that  I've  made  good  on  my  assignment 
to  the  point  where  other  colored  players  will 
find  It  easier  to  enter  the  game  and  go  to 
the  top.  But  I'm  very  well  aware  that  even 
this  limited  Job  Isn't  finished  yet.  There 
are  only  3  major  league  clube  with  only  7 
colored  players  signed  up.  out  of  close  to  400 
major  league  players  on  16  clubs. 

SATS  PROCtXSS  COa  ON 

But  a  start  has  been  made,  and  progreae 
goea  on.  and  southern  fans  as  well  as  north- 
em  fans  are  showing  that  they  like  the  way 
things  are  working.  And  as  long  as  the  fans 
approve  we're  going  to  keep  on  making  prog- 
ress, until  we  go  the  rest  of  the  way  In  wiping 
Jim  Crow  out  of  American  sports 

We  are  doing  this  because  the  Ame.  lean 
fans  are  Jiut  beginning  to  understand  that  a 
sport,  to  be  a  real  sport,  has  got  to  be  con- 
tested on  the  basis  of  the  best  man  or  team 
winning — and  that  best  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  how  much  brown  or  red  or  yellow 
tint  Is  In  a  man's  skin. 

We're  going  to  make  progress  in  other 
American  fields  besides  baseball  If  we  can  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
c>onfuslon  that  the  public  still  suffers  from. 
I  know  I  have  a  great  desire  and  I  think  that 
I  have  some  responslbUlty  for  helping  to 
clear  up  that  confusion.  As  I  see  it  there 
has  been  a  terrific  lot  of  misunderstanding 
on  this  subject  of  communism  among 
Negroee  In  this  country,  and  It's  bound  to 
hurt  my  people's  cause  unless  It's  cleared  up. 

The  white  public  shotild  start  toward  real 
understanding  by  appreciating  that  every 
single  Negro  who  Is  worth  his  salt  Is  going 
to  resent  any  kind  of  slurs  and  discrimina- 
tion because  of  his  race,  and  he's  going  to 
use  every  bit  of  Intelligence,  such  as  he  has. 
to  atop  It.  This  baa  got  absolutely  nothlag 
•e  tfe  with  what  Oomaunlcts  may  or  aMf 
not  be  trying  to  do. 

And  while  people  must  realise  that  the 
more  a  Negro  batea  eommtmlam  because  It 
opposes  demacra«y,  th«  mort  he  U  going  to 
hsie  any  luence  that  kills  oil  democ* 

racy  In  thu  .......iry— and  that  goea  for  racist 
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discrimination  In  the  Army,  and  segregation 
on  trains  and  busses,  and  job  dlscrUnlnatlon 
because  of  religious  beliefs  or  color  or  place 
of  birth. 

"NOT  rOOlXNC   ANTONX" 

And  one  other  thing  the  American  pub- 
lic ought  to  understand.  If  we  are  to  make 
ptcfress  In  this  matter,  is  the  fact  that  be- 
catiee  it  is  a  Communist  who  denouncee 
Injustice  In  the  coxirta,  police  brutality  aiwl 
lynching,  when  It  happens,  doesn't  change 
the  truth  of  his  charges.  Just  because  Com- 
muntsu  kick  up  a  big  fuss  over  racial  dis- 
crimination when  it  sulu  their  purpoaca.  a 
lot  of  people  try  to  pretend  that  the  whole 
Issue  Is  a  creation  of  Communist  imagina- 
tion. 

But  they  are  not  fooling  anyone  with  this 
kind  of  pretense,  and  talk  about  "Commu- 
nlsU  stirring  up  Negroes  to  protest "  only 
makes  present  misunderstanding  worse  than 
ever.  Negroea  were  stirred  up  long  before 
there  was  a  Communist  Party,  and  they'll 
suy  stirred  up  long  after  the  party  has  dis- 
appeared—unless Jim  Crow  has  disappeared 
by  then  as  well. 

I've  been  asked  to  expreaa  my  views  on 
Paul  Robeaon's  statement  In  Paris  to  the 
effect  that  American  Negroes  would  refuse 
to  fight  In  any  war  against  Russia  because 
we  love  Russia  so  much.  I  haven't  any 
comment  to  make,  except  that  the  state- 
ment, if  l€r.  Robeson  actually  made  It.  sounds 
very  silly  to  me.  But  be  has  a  right  to  bis 
personal  views,  and  if  he  wants  to  sound 
silly  when  he  expresses  them  In  public,  that's 
his  business  and  not  mine.  He's  still  a 
famous  ex-athlete  and  a  great  singer  and 
actor. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some  few 
Negroes  who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  In  event  of  war  with  Russia  they 
would  probably  act  just  as  any  other  Com- 
munists would.  So  would  members  of  other 
minority  and  majority  groups. 

There  are  some  colored  pacifists,  and  they'd 
act  Jiut  like  pacifists  of  any  color.  And  most 
Neeroes,  and  Italians  and  Irish  and  Jews  and 
Swedes  and  Slavs  and  other  Americans, 
would  act  Just  as  all  these  groups  did  In  the 
last  war.  They'd  do  their  best  to  help  their 
country  stav  out  of  war;  If  unsuccessful 
they'd  do  their  best  to  help  their  country 
win  the  war — agalr«t  RussU  or  any  other 
enemy  that  threatened  us. 

NOT  AS  ANT   DDTKS« 

This  Isnt  said  as  any  defense  of  the  Negro's 
loyalty,  because  any  loyalty  that  needs  de- 
fense can't  amount  to  much  In  the  long 
run.  And  no  one  has  ever  questioned  my 
race's  loyalty  except  a  few  people  who  dont 
amount  to  very  much. 

What  I'm  trying  to  get  across  U  that  the 
American  public  Is  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
when  It  begins  to  think  of  radicalism  in 
terms  of  any  special  minority  group.  It  Is 
thinking  of  this  sort  that  geU  people  scared 
bteauiH>  one  Negro,  speaking  to  a  Communist 
grovp  in  ParU.  threatens  an  organlred  boy- 
cott by  15.000,000  members  of  his  race. 

I  can't  speak  for  any  15.000.000  people  any 
more  than  any  other  one  person  can,  but  I 
know  that  I've  got  too  much  invested  for 
my  wife  and  child  and  myself  In  the  future 
of  this  country,  and  I  and  other  Americans 
of  many  race*  and  faiths  have  too  much  in- 
vested in  our  country's  welfare  for  any  of 
us  to  throw  It  away  because  of  a  siren  song 

sung  m  bass.  ,...». 

I  am  a  religious  man.  Therefore  I  cherUh 
America  where  I  am  free  to  worship  as  I 
please  a  prl%-lltge  which  some  countries  do 
-  not  Rive.  And  I  suspect  that  »W  out  ol  al- 
moat  any  thousand  colored  Americans  you 
matt  will  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

lut  that  doean't  OMaa  thax  we  re  going  to 

flIOD  fighting   raca  dtaaimtaation    iti   this 

.    MUBUy  untU  wa'va  fol  it  llckad-    ^^  ("*'^>* 


that  we're  going  to  fight  it  aU  the  harder  a  corruption  gf  the  British  electorate  qtilte 

because  otir  stake  In  the  future  Is  so  big.  aathorou^  as  waaavar  accomplished  by  roeb 

We  can  win  cur  fight  without  the  Com-  Hew  Deal  masters  ttf  the  art  as  Bague,  Ftn- 

munlsta  and  we  dont  want  thair  hrip.  dergast,  Roosevelt,  and  Truman. 


A  Modest  Proposal  From  Britau't 

Socialists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICBICAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  tlie 
following    editorial    from    the    Chicago 

Tribune : 

A   MOD0T  rmOK»AL   TUOM    BaiTAW  8  SOCXAUSTS 

Britain's  labor  government  has  proposed 
that  dollar  assistance  under  the  Marshall 
plan  for  the  year  ahead  be  increased  from 
the  $604,000,000  Initially  requested  for  Brit- 
ain .to  one  and  one-half  billion.  This  is 
more  than  a  third  of  all  funds  likely  to  be 
parceled  out  tmder  the  plan  and  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  blUlon  more  than  Britain  was 
allotted  from  the  American  Treasin^  during 
the  last  year. 

The  first  thing  to  he  said  Is  that  the  hiking 
of  the  hand-out  sought  by  the  English  So- 
clallsts  la  a  clear  ansvror  to  enthwImriR 
American  Internationalists  who  have  been 
whooping  up  the  liarshall  plan  as  a  huge 
success.  The  theory  of  BCA  was  that  after 
large  flrst-year  donations  to  the  European 
beneficiary  countries,  rectnery  wotild  get 
started  and  that  It  would  then  tie  possible  to 
cut  down  subsequent  assistance. 

Obvlouslv.  this  has  not  happened.  Large 
drafts  cf  dollar  fuel  pumped  Into  the  Social- 
ist carburetor  ha  vent  succeeded  In  getting 
the  British  economic  engine  hitting  on  all 
cylinders.  It's  stUl  sputtering  and  coughing. 
This  request  from  the  British  Socialists 
constitutes  an  appeal  for  American  Interven- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  Labor  Party  In  British 
domestic  politics.  A  general  election  Is  com- 
ing along  In  England,  and  the  Labor  Party 
must  face  the  voters  on  the  demonftrated 
results  of  the  Socialists*  term  In  office.  They 
have  now  had  4  years  to  make  good  on  what 
they  said  they  wotild  do.  and  they  have  had 
coiistant  support  In  carrying  out  their  de- 
signs from  the  American  taxpayers,  who  have 
never  been  consulted  concerning  their  own 
desires. 

The  Socialist  regime  since  1946  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  most  favorable  settlement  of 
Britain's  lend-lease  account  of  more  than 
$31000  000.000.  The  Socialists  received  a 
loan  tantamount  to  a  gift  of  $3,750,000,000. 
They  were  enabled  to  draw  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions In  dollars  from  the  World  Bank.  They 
have  received  or  are  in  process  of  receiving  a 
minimum  of  $2,143,000,000  last  year  and  thU- 
year  under  the  Marahall  plan.  Trade  agree- 
ments have  been  drafted  to  their  advantage 
and  to  American  disadvantage,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  these  gtfU.  loans,  and  concesalons 
have  been  waived  to  free  them  ci  any  sem- 
blance erf  reciprocal  respoMlbUlty. 

With  all  of  this,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
make  a  go  of  thirds,  and  now  come  to  the 
American  people  demanding  that  we  shell 
out  still  larfv  donations  so  that  soclallam 
can  win  Ita  alaetlon  at  our  expense.  The 
only  thing  that  Attlee.  Crtpps.  and  their 
erowd  have  to  offer  the  BiglUh  people  ts 
their  demonstrated  ■ticoim  In  tapping  tb« 
Americaa  tUl.    Labor  bopaa  to  win  through 


Copyrigbt  tike  Hmtct  Label 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  £.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVW 
Tuesday.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  clever  pol- 
iticians are  u«ing  the  Hoover  name  to 
sell  their  political  nostnims. 

Like  some  of  the  old  patent  medicines 
which  were  guaranteed  to  cure  all,  the 
administration's  proposals  may  at  the 
moment  exhilarate  the  customer  but 
they  do  him  ik>  real  good. 

Proposed  as  a  cure  for  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, in  reality  they  are  cleverly 
and  shrewdly  devised  plans  to  tmild  up 
political  machine.*;  along  the  lines  of  the 
old  Pendergast  machine. 

Fortunately,  they  are  not  fooling  too 
many  people,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Sturgis  Journal 
of  the  30th  of  July,  last: 

FISCAL   riASOO 

RepresenUtive  Clamm.  K.  HomcAN  of  thla 
district  has  criticized  President  Truman  for 
the  President's  attitude  toward  the  Hoover 
Commission  report. 

Says  RepresenUUve  Hoitman:  "By  his 
public  statements  and  by  the  kind  of  reor- 
ganization proposals  he  has  sent  to  Congrcaa, 
the  President  has  made  It  doubly  clear  that 
he  Intends  to  reorganize  akmg  the  lines  reo- 
ommended  by  the  Hoov«r  ComoUaBloo  only 
insofar  ss  such  reorganization  leavas  the 
present  tremendous  bureaucracy  Intact." 

Mr.  Tnunan  Intends,  according  to  Horr- 
MAN,  to  retain  all  present  Government  em- 
ployees, because  he  has  added  365  new  em- 
ployees to  the  Federal  pay  roll  each  di  y  since 
the  Hoover  report  was  made  public. 

Mr.  Truman  has  said  that  a  large  bureauc- 
racy la  needed  to  provide  the  services  re- 
quired of  an  Increasing  population.  Horr- 
MAN  saya  this  cannot  be  tnie  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

1  While  United  States  population  was  in- 
creasing »  percent  Ui  the  last  »  years,  the 
number  of  Federal  civilian  employees  jumped 
268  percent.  Nunitjer  of  sections,  bureaus, 
and  units  Increased  400  percent. 

2.  Peacetime  Government  expenses  In- 
creased 1.000  percent  from  1928  to  1W8  Dur- 
ing same  period,  each  family's  share  of  the 
nstlonal  debt  poae  from  $500  to  t7JgO.  In 
1039  each  person  paid  $7  toward  iBtcraal  on 
the  national  debt.  Today  everyone  U  paying 
$37 — and  that's  In  interest  alone. 

As  a  syndicated  columnist  pointed  out  this 
week,  the  yearly  pajTcU  of  the  2.100.000  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  U  $6,650,000,000. 
There  are  about  49,000,000  United  States  tax- 
payers. Average  Income  tax  paid  each  year 
Is  llie.  Question  becomes:  Is  United 
BUtes  getting  its  money  worth  out  of  tha 
Federal  employaeit 

Indications  that  Prdtral  flaeal  and  tattng 
policies  are  causing  many  people  to  wonder 
where  the  Truman  path  it  leading  coma  Ui 
•vary  mall  and  conversation. 
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Herald  Walter*  forwardi  tkU  plcttwe  of 
Government  translated  on  P«"o^»*  -\*^ 

Tour  1M8  income  was  M.«00  (United 
States  income.  M«.000.000.000t . 

Your  debts  total  »27.e00  iUnlted  State* 
debt.  $278,000,000,000). 

Your  194»  income  will  be  M  000  (United 
Butes  eattmatad  Income.  MO  .000.000 .000) 

Would  you  plan  to  spend  $4  200?  (United 
Stales  budget.  Ma-OOCOOCOOO.  I 

In  addition,  would  you  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  decide  that  over  and  above 
these  commitments  you  would  have  the  right 
to  embark  on  long-term  spending  progrMM 

to  cover: 

1.  A  new  house?     (Public  housing  ) 

2.  More  education?  (Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I 

3    More    health     insurance?       (Socialized 

medicine.)  _     .^ 

Or  would  you  face  the  facts?  Would  you 
call  your  family  together  and  tell  them  that 
your  current  bUls  were  so  great  that  every- 
thing you  had  would  be  wiped  out  unless 
substantial  paymenu  could  be  made? 

ThU  is  not  a  fantastic  fairy  tale.  It  U  the 
plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  the  financial 
condition  of  this  country  of  otir*.  The  only 
fantastic  thing  about  It  Is  that  many  of  the 
politicians  and  do-gooders  In  Waahington 
seem  blind  to  the  stark  reality  of  dollars  and 

cent*. 

The  downfall  of  every  great  country  since 
the  beginning  of  time  ha*  been  caused  by  the 
financial  unsoundness  of  government. 

The  same  economic  principles  which  ap- 
ply to  the  conduct  or  individual  Uvea  and 
bustneaa  alao  apply  to  our  Government.  We 
must  stop  kidding  ourselves  if  we  hope  to 
survive  as  the  No.  1  nation  In  the  world. 

Park  Belgh  supplies  thU  writer  with  fig- 
ures Indicating  the  United  States  Is  within  7 
percent  of  socialism: 

Thirty -three  percent  of  American  income 
is  paid  out  In  taxes  ill  percent  are  direct 
and  22  percent  concealed). 

Sampiee  of  way  commodities  are  taxed: 
There  are  53  separate  ta.xM  on  a  loaf  of  bread. 
127  on  a  roast  of  beef.  154  on  a  bar  of  soap. 
201  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  205  on  a  new  car. 
and  502  on  a  pair  of  shoe*. 

Taxes  lake  33  percent  of  United  State*  In- 
come. Socialized  England  pays  40  percent 
of  Its  income  to  taxes.  Thus  the  United 
States  U  within  7  percent  of  socialism.— 
R.B.  H. 


dentlal  election  in  the  Parley  view,  will  be 
determined  by  the  degree  of  prosperity  or 
lack  of  it  which  the  country  will  be  enjoying 
in  1»52  Hard  time*  will  mean  defeat  for 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Good  times  will 
make  an  uphill  road  fbr  Republican*  that 
they  probably  cannot  negotiate. 

One  of  the  moet  Interesting  comments 
made  by  the  former  Democratic  chairman, 
and  one  of  the  most  astute  political  strate- 
gists of  modern  times.  wa»  with  regard  to 
differences  within  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  believes  that  by  next  election  time  the 
differences  wUl  be  settled.  "You  will  re- 
call." he  told  the  reporters,  "that  our  party 
has  survived  many  disagreements  but  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  1952  will  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  the  1950  contests." 

Such  a  close  observer  as  Mr.  Farley  would 
not  predict  Democratic  Party  harmony  un- 
less he  knew  more  than  the  average  man 
about  what  Is  going  on  in  party  circles,  and 
he  would  hardly  predict  harmony  when  he 
U  in  the  heart  of  the  South  and  knows  In- 
timately how  the  South  feels  about  the  va- 
garies to  which  the  northern  branch  of  the 
party   has  recently  succumbed. 

His  prediction  of  harmony  Is  therefore 
equivalent  to  saying  that  northern  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  come  to  their  senses,  and 
experience  a  change  of  heart.  They  are  go- 
ing to  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  the  party  was  founded  and  has  stood 
for  generation*.  They  are  going  to  give  up 
their  campaign  to  inflict  mortal  punUh- 
ment  upon  the  South.  It  is  only  thus  that 
peace  can  come,  and  Mr.  Parley  probably 
senses  It  or.  indeed.  Is  well  aware  of  It 
Certainly  there  will  be  no  peace  and  har- 
mony as  long  as  selfish  and  demagogic  lead- 
ers continue  their  warfare  on  the  oldest, 
most  devoted,  and  most  loyal  friends  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  be  found  anywhere  In 
the  Nation 

It  Is  encouraging  to  have  a  man  of  Mr 
Parley's  range  of  experience  say  that  dif- 
ferences are  going  to  be  settled,  for  down 
this  way  we  know  there  Is  only  one  pos- 
sible way  to  settle  them  and  that  is  to  get 
back  on  the  main  road  and  abandon  the 
rabbit  trail*  of  the  Humphreys  and  Wr.lier 
White*. 


Mr.  Farley's  Forecast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVO 

Wednesday.  Augunt  i.  1949 

Mr.  BOYXIM.  Mr.  Bpeakcr,  under 
mumiaMut  eei»«nt  to  extend  my  re- 
marlm.  I  includf  the  foUowing  edltortal 
from  the  AUbama  Journal.  Monteomery, 
Ata,  of  Mftrch  .^1.  1M9; 

jmn— ■  A  Farley  whll*  In  Mobile  this  wrrk 
Haelaretf  that  the  iftM  siectiuns  will  be  t^' 
•lal  for  DeoKwrata  aa  well  a*  ItepubUcan*. 
kaoauaa  they  will  aet  the  pattern  f«r  th* 
Presid-uiul  eteciloo  at  1»A2  and  wUI  deter* 
mine  whether  a  Democrat  or  a  RepvMlcan 
ahull  occupy  the  White  Mouse  as  Truman's 
eucceeaor. 

Mr.  Farley  feel*  that  Truman's  victory  over 
Dtwey  iaat  year  wa*  due  largely  to  economic 
oondi^ions.  but  farmers  voted  for  Truman 
because  of  their  fear  that  Dewey's  election 
m  ghl  result  In  reduction  of  Fed«>ral  farm 
subaldtea.     The  outcome  of  the  next  Preal- 


The  Importance  of  Retaining  the  United 
Nation!  Arms  Embargo  in  the  Near 
East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NKW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  AuQUst  1,  t949 

Mi  JAVITS.  Mr.  BpMkor.  tomorrow 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
meets  tOMMlder  ♦"  --'  -  --^rt  of  the 
dhtlnffUlllMd      A;  Ralph 

Bunch*,  the  Palestine  mediator,  who  re- 
port tho  mlllt«ry  phaae  of  the  Arab* 
Jewish  (••nfllct  to  be  over  and  ncorn. 
mrnds  lifting  the  UN  eiibMrtO  on  the 
entry  of  war  materlala  Into  the  Near 
last  tint  Impoaed  May  29.  1948.  Within 
a  (rw  dayi  of  Dr  Biiticht-'  rrp<irt  the 
radio  and  press  reports  extensive  new 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  military  prepara- 
tion and  fulmlnatlotu  throughout  the 
Arab  world  about  a  second  round  In  the 
conflict.  This  morning  we  see  the  Arst 
sign  of  peace  In  the  acceptance  by  Arab 
states  of  Israeli  proposals  to  discuss  re- 
settlement of  Arab  refugees. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the  Secretary  of 

State  to  annor.nce  United  Slates  policy 
on  the  United  Nations  arms  embargo  and 
urge  that  the  United  States  delegate  to 
the  Security  Council  should  oppose  a 
lifting  of  the  embargo.  The  embargo 
should  stand  until  peace,  not  armistice, 
exists  in  the  Near  East.  While  we  con- 
sider arms  for  the  defense  of  western 
Europe  in  the  military  aid  program  we 
should  not  divert  arms  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  aggressive  war  In  the  Near  East 
wV  en  real  peace  appears  to  be  in  sight. 
Appended  hereto  are  news  reports  and 
editorials  bearing  on  this  Issue: 
I  Prom  the  New  Yorit  Times  of  July  28.  1»49| 
BUNCHX   End*  Task   as  UN  Mediatoh — Sats 

THE  MlLfTAST  PHASE  OF  THE  PALESTINE 
CONFMCT  Is  OVXa.  IN  REPORT  TO  SECtjmiTT 
UNTT COMCILUTION  Now  Is  JOB — He  Asks 

That  Functions  Be  TiAK8r««aED  to  Com- 
mission— PaoposEs  A  RsaoLtmoN 
(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 
Lake    Success,    July    27 —Dr.    Ralph    J. 
Bunche,    Acting    United    Nations    Mediator 
for  Palestine,  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil  today  that  'the  military   phase  of   the 
Palestine  conflict  Is  ended."  and  asked  the 
Council  to  transfer  his  remaining  functions 
to    the    Pftleatlne    Conciliation    Commission. 
"With  the  armistice  agreements  concluded 
there  Is  no  longer  any  useful   function  to 
be  performed  by  the  mediator."  Dr.  Bunche 
reported.     "With  the  truce  obsolete,  the  ar- 
mistice agreementi  concluded,  and  the  Pales- 
tine   Conciliation    Commission    conducting 
peace  negotiation,  the  mission  of  the   me- 
diator has  been  fulfilled. 

"I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  great  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  United  Nations  and  the 
cause  of  peace  In  Palestine  and  In  this,  my 
final  report,  wish  to  thank  the  Security 
Council  for  the  Indispensable  support  which 
It  has  given  to  me  In  my  efforts  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  me." 

crrss  AXMtsTicx  pacts 

Or  Bunche  reminded  the  Council  that 
armistice  agreements  had  now  been  con- 
cluded between  Isreal  and  Egypt.  Lebanon. 
Jordan  and  Syria.  The  Israel-Jordan  ar- 
mistice covered  the  front  held  by  Iraqi 
forces:  the  Egyptian-Israeli  armistice  covered 
the  Saudi  Arabian  forces,  and  Yemen  took 
no  part  In  the  <  he  pr^lnte^  out. 

The  Concilia".  .mission,  composed  of 

the  United  States.  Prance,  and  Turkey,  wa* 
established  by  the  OenersI  Assembly  last 
December,  and  Is  now  working  in  Lausanne 
to  bring  about  a  permanent  settlement. 

Dr  Bunche  Included  In  his  report  the  text 
of  a  resolution  under  which  the  Security 
Council,  after  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
two  sides  w<mld  reach  agreement  promptly 
on  a  ftnsl  settlement,  would: 

1  Declare  that  the  armistice  sgreemente 
render  111  rcpvaary  the  prolongation  of  the 
tr\i  under  the  Security  Council's 

re*  .  July  1ft.  194S; 

'J  in  th*  cea»e»flre  order  contained 

In  tne  J  ijy  13  re*  which  was  baaed 

on  Chapter  VII  of  -.ed  N»t|Mn«  Char- 

ter, and  call  ott  tlM  fevanURe)  erned 

to  (ttwerve  aa  tuwoBinloaat  ee 

I    Request   the  Oonetlls'  fU<n, 

with    th«    i«««lti.itir«   nt  «rli;  ..am    %. 

Riley,  '  '  th*  truce  auper- 

vision  orK»Mi«iii<',,,  i.,  iiiKiertake  th*  ob**rv« 
anc*  of  the  c*a*«>(\r*.  and  terminal*  th* 
funettons  of  th*  United  Rations  Mediator. 

4  RequMt  Secretary  General  Trypve  !  »e  to 
continue    In    existence    such    of    •  :r* 

supervision  organization  a*  the  C  '■  'a 

Commission  requested. 

Legal  authorltle*  here  e«pre**ed  the  pre- 
liminary opinion  that  the  reeoiutlon  *ug- 
ges*  -•  *-  Dr  Bunche  would  not  continue  the 
pr  1  rn  the  Intrcdurtlcn  of  fighting 

aaaienal  and  war  materials  to  either  *idc. 
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Thl*  provision  wa*  contained  In  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on 
May  29  last  year,  calling  for  a  4-week  truce, 
and  was  reaffirmed  by  the  July  15  resolution. 
Aubrey  S.  Eban.  Israeli  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  said  yesterday  that  Israel 
would  ask  the  Security  Council  to  continue 
some  restrictions  on  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
Near  East  as  a  "sensitive  area,"  and  It  Is 
understood  that  the  United  States  delega- 
tion is  likely  to  support  the  request.  The 
British  Government  has  already  announced 
that,  in  view  of  th*  fact  that  armistice  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  between  Israel  and 
a!l  the  Arab  countries  Involved,  it  will  resume 
shlpmenu  of  arm*  to  some  Arab  countries 
under  previous  treaty  commitments. 

BUNCH*    WINS     PIAISS 

Dr.  Bunche.  who  became  acUng  mediator 
alter  the  murder  of  Count  Folke  Bernadotte 
by  terrorists  In  Jerusalem  last  September, 
has  been  widely  praised  for  his  success  in 
bringing  about  the  armistice  agreements  and 
some  sources  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  would  new  help  the  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion bring  about  a  permanent  settlement. 

No  such  request  has  been  received  from 
the  Commission,  but  It  Is  believed  that  the 
Security  Council  will  take  the  opportunity 
when  it  meets  next  week  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation ^  his  work.  Dr.  Bunche's  serv- 
ices were  recently  recognlred  by  President 
Truman,  who  offered  him  an  appointment 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  re- 
fused It  and  viill  resume  his  work  as  director 
of  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Bunche  pointed  out  that  10  members 
of  the  truce-supervlslon  organteatlon  had 
been  killed  In  Palestine  and  20  wounded, 
and  he  added  that  "In  some  instance*,  as  In 
the  case  of  Count  Bernadotte  himself,  had 
adeq\iate  protection  been  given,  the  deaths 
could  have  been  avoided."  The  Security 
Council  has  not  yet  discussed  a  report  from 
the  Israeli  Government  explaining  Its  failure 
to  apprehend  hla  murderers. 

Dr.  Bunche  remarked  that  the  United  Na- 
tions appeared  to  be  fully  justified  In  hold- 
ing the  governments  liable  for  the  deaths — 
a  reference  to  a  recent  decision  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  holding  that  the 
United  Nations  had  the  rtght  to  seek  Indem- 
nities in  such  cases — and  he  added: 

"Despite  the  casualties,  however,  bearing 
In  mind  the  necessity  for  freedom  of  move- 
ment if  truce  supenrlston  Is  to  be  effective. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  principle  adhered 
to  in  Palestine  by  Count  Bernadotte  and  by 
me  after  his  death,  has  been  sound. 

"In  the  absenoe  of  any  protective  United 
Nations  force,  that  principle  6as  been  to 
leave  it  to  the  dlwretlon  of  the  local  authorl- 
tle* to  determine  how  much  or  how  little 
protection  1*  needed  by  the  United  Nation* 
pwaonnel,  elnce  it  U  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  authorltle*  to  protect  that  peraon- 
nel. 

"ThU*.  neither  Count  Bernadotte  nor  I 
have  ever  asked  any  local  authority  for  pro- 
tection, nor  did  we  ever  refuae  H  when  tht 
local  authority  provided  it." 

Th*  true*  In  INilt*tln*  took  effect  July  18 
last  year,  and  Uier*  wa*  no  *«rlotM  nghtlnf 
until  the  clash  In  th*  Megeb  which  began 
on  October  14,  tw4C,  Dr.  BWMlM  aald  H* 
i«td  that  he  and  0«mnt  ■•inaien*  had  both 
warned  that  th*  tnioa  could  not  be  main- 
tained tnd*nni(ely  wtthotlt  the  probability 
of  aarlctu  ttghtltw.  and  that  it  was  apparant 
a  month  beforeband  that  th*  tiuce-super. 
vision  organlaatlon  would  not  be  able  to 
control  th*  Ineraaatac  violation*  unlea*  th* 
United  Natloos  would  lak*  most  sever* 
meaaure*  acainat  those  guilty  of  Tlolatlon*. 

A   CUIDC  TO   the   COUNCll- 

Thl*  UmltaUuQ  on  the  United  Nations 
efforU  to  keep  the  peace  ha*  been  apparent 
also  In  the  Indoneslnn  question,  and  Dr. 
Bunche  gave   the  following   summary   a*   a 


guide  to  the  Security  Council  in  dealing  with 
similar  Issues: 

"The  United  Nations  experience  with  the 
truce  In  Palestine  indicated  that  an  Imposed 
truce  could  be  effectively  applied  and  super- 
vised for  a  period  of  4  or  5  months  at  the 
most,  but  shotild  then  be  superseded  by  a 
further  step  toward  permanent  peace. 

"Although  the  truce  imposed  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  July  15.  1»48.  was  of  indefi- 
nite duration  and  included  a  permanent  In- 
junction against  resort  to  force  In  the  Pales- 
tine dispute,  both  sides  came  to  regard  the 
truce  as  a  mere  interruption  of  hostilities,  a 
phase  in  the  fighting,  rather  than  a  definite 
end  to  the  armed  conflict. 

"In  maintaining  the  status  quo.  the  truce 
Inevitably  perpetuated  some  conditions  which 
after  a  period  of  mouths  became  so  Intoler- 
able as  to  induce  one  side  or  the  other  to 
undertake  corrective  measures  even  at  the 
expense  of  openly  defyirag  the  truce." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Time*  of  July  29.  1948 1 
A  UN  Triumph 
The  final  report  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  as 
acting  United  Nation*  mediator  for  Palestine 
marks  the  happy  end  of  a  dramatic  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  Middle  East. 

WhUe  the  problems  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean are  still  very  far  from  settled,  the 
great  accomplishment — effected  through  the 
active  Intervention  of  the  UN— Is  that,  as  the 
Bunche  report  states,  "the  military  phase  of 
the  Palestine  conflict  Is  ended."  Agreements 
have  now  been  made  between  Israel  and,  in 
turn.  Egypt  ( also  covering  Saudi  Arabia) .  Leb- 
anon. Jordan  (also  covering  Iraq),  and  Syria. 
Each  agreement.  Dr.  Bunche  reports.  "Incor- 
porates what  amounts  to  a  nonaggreasion 
pact  between  the  parties,  and  provides  for 
withdrawal  and  reduction  of  forces."  We 
may  expect  that  these  agreements  will  Xm 
scrupulously  observed,  for.  as  Dr.  Bunche 
points  out.  they  have  been  negotiated  at  the 
governmental  level  and  any  breach  of  their 
terms  would  involve  a  most  sn-ious  act  of 
bad  faith. 

With  the  observation  that  his  mission  as 
mediator  Is  now  fulfilled,  Dr.  Btinche  leaves 
the  task  of  negotiating  a  permanent  peace 
eettlement  to  the  UN's  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion at  Lausanne.  In  doing  so.  he  suggests 
that  the  restrictive  conditions  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  truce.  Imposed  on  the  war- 
ring parties  a  year  ago.  are  no  longer  necee- 
s-JTT.  This  would  seem  to  mean  that  he  fa- 
vors removal  of  the  ban  then  placed  on  ship- 
ment of  war  material  to  Israelis  and  Arabs. 
It  might,  however,  be  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom for  the  Security  Council  expressly  to 
continue  this  restriction  as  a  precautionary 
measure  at  least  untU  a  poliUcal  •ettlement 
is  finally  agreed  upon. 

In  any  case,  the  sittiatlon  which  now  ex- 
isU  and  Is  signalized  by  the  Bunche  report 
reflacts  great  honor  on  its  author,  his  pred- 
ecessor, the  late  Count  Bernadotte,  and 
their  assistants.  Dr.  Bunche  has  parlor lued 
maiinlflcent  work  In  hU  difficult  and  daafar- 
ous  poet.  Thoae  10  members  of  the  UN  •tail 
who  died,  and  the  20  who  wer*  wounded,  in 
th*  effort  to  bring  pfsc*  to  Pal**tln*  mu*t 
not  b*  forgotten.  Th*  r**t  of  th*  VH  per- 
•onnel,  who  frequently  rl*k*d  their  lives  In 
th*  performance  of  ibelr  duty.  d*»prv*  the 
highaat  pratae.  To  the  sooffer*  in  Washing* 
ton  and  elsewhere  who  say  that  the  ITN  la 
halples*  or  useless  or  worse,  the  story  of  thla 
phase  of  th*  PaUatinc  problem  ahould  glta 
pause,  and  food  for  tbougbl. 

(Prom  th*  Rew  York  Times  of  Auguat  3, 

1949] 
Kctpt.   SraiA   Mova   To   Bxpamd   Dantwaa— 
Damascus    Paaaas    Mo»ii.isATiow     Dscass. 
▲ppaomana  Moaa  Pimaa  foa  ths  AaMT 

(By  Albion  Boss) 
Beisut.  Lebanon,  August  1. — A  Syrian  de- 
cree empowering  the  Ministry  of  Defense  to 


requisition  sections  of  th*  population  for 
roadbuildlng  and  other  construction  of  im- 
portance to  national  defense,  and  last  night'* 
grant  of  the  equivalent  of  ri  .000 .000  more  to 
the  army  are  regarded  authoritatively  as 
proof  of  the  sericusness  of  the  informal 
Egyptian -Syrian  defense  agreement. 

Egypt  has  been  able  to  make  much  larger 
investments  In  rearmament  and  appropriate 
larger  sums  for  training  larger  and  more 
efficient  armed  forces^  Her  Syrian  partner 
had  to  use  extraordinary  measures,  such  as 
a  labor  mobilization  decree  that  was  put 
through  the  Damascus  Cabinet  last  night. 

Twenty-one  million  Syrian  pounds,  al- 
lotted additionally  to  the  army,  represents  a 
considerable  strain  on  the  national  economy. 
There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  the  meas- 
lires  will  result  in  relatively  well-armed  and 
trained  Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces  and  a 
close  mutual  defense  agreement  between  tha 
two  nations,  with  Saudi  Arabia  as  something 
of  a  silent  paruier. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Poreign  Offices 
o7  Lebanon  and  S)Tla  have  made  contact 
with  Egypt  with  regard  to  calling  a  meeting 
of  the  Arab  League  and  that  the  new  Egyp- 
tion  Government  has  favored  a  delay,  with- 
out taking  any  definite  stand  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  meeting  must  be  in  Alex- 
andria, as  the  previous  government  had  in- 
sisted. 

Iraq  %nd  Jordan,  w^o  2  or  3  weeks  ago 
apparently  were  eager  for  a  meeting  of  ths 
Arab  League's  Political  Committee,  appear  to 
be  showing  only  mild  interest  at  the  moment. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  this  part  of  th« 
Arab  «orld.  the  Egyption  and  Syrian  military 
efforts  are  calculated  to  stabllae  the  defensa 
of  Arab  interests  in  the  Levant  region.  Both 
official  spokesmen  and  the  political -minded 
man-in-the-su-eet  here  are  convinced  that 
Israel  has  a  program  of  territorial  expansion. 


Tberc  Is  No  SaaU  Clans— Yoa  Pay  the 
BUIs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  SCICBICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  3. 1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  txtend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude the  following  article.  There  Is  No 
Santa  Ciaus— You  Pay  the  Bills,  Uken 
from  the  June  Issue  of  the  New  England 
Letter,  circulated  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston: 

THB«  n  NO  SANTA  CLStM — TOO  PAT  THa  SUXO 

The  Oovernment  has  no  magic  stAirce  of 
Income  but  ttnuX.  depend  upon  taa  revenue 
collected  from  all  paru  of  the  country.  The 
total  taxes  psld  by  the  people  of  all  the 
8UtM  and  Territories  equal  the  a«gr*«at* 
amount  of  lnc<»m*  of  the  United  Utates  Tr«aa« 
ury  except  Ui  ra*e  of  defint  prrum*  WhM- 
tver  ths  Ouvernm— t  apao4s  mur*  than  It 
eollecta  in  wrma  oC  r«e«B«M,  It  I*  reflaoted 
in  a  eorraapondlni  Inaraaat  In  ttoa  IMaral 
«abt,  which  In  turn  1*  a  mortgade  en  twtn 
Inoome  and  lepraaanu.  therafoeo,  datarrad 
tax  ooWactlon*.  ^       ,^    _ 

The  ataggering  amount  of  fuada  ooilactad 
by  the  rbderal  Oovamment  U  auppliad  by 
•vary  aacttoa  of  tbe  eountry.  and  the  amount 
*o  contributed  ranges  from  ttse  per  family 
In  th*  East  South  Central  States  to  f  1,047  m 
the  Pacific  region,  and  to  91.656  In  the  r 
Atlantic  8Ut«9.  Tor  the  country  as  a 
the  amount  collected  averages  tliOn 
family. 
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The  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  U  ao  stAggerlng  th»t  most 
peracns  hare  no  conception  of  lis  magnitude 
and  In  conaequence  have  not  been  too  much 
concerned  about  national  tUcal  affairs.  The 
flgxu'es  cartj  more  meaning  when  It  la  pointed 
out  that,  for  the  calendar  year  1948.  Federal 
Internal  revenue  collections  were  equal  to  all 
tt#  wages  and  salaries  of  the  15.000.000  or  so 
workers  employed  In  all  the  factories  and 
mlnea  at  this  country  Whereas  now  Federal 
coUecttons  take  the  equivalent  of  all  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  the  workers  in  the 
aforementioned  groups.  In  193B  the  propor- 
tion was  one-half,  and  In  1929  It  was  about 
one-flfth. 

Remember  that  the  foregoing  data  cover 
the  expenses  only  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. State  and  local  receipts  for  the 
ffi^rrt^t^'  year  1948  exceeded  •17.000.00.000. 
Thle  Is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  total 
wages  and  salaries  of  more  than  (J.OOO.COO 
workers  employed  in  construction  work,  com- 
munication, public  utilities,  and  transporta- 
tion. The  total  outlay  for  Governmer:t  serv- 
tee*  and  activities  of  all  kinds  U  equal  to 
every  cent  of  wage*  and  salaries  of  more  than 
ai. 000.000  penons  in  thU  country.  This  in- 
dlMtaa  the  income  of  every  person  employed 
In  tiM  lines  indicated  from  the  lowest  paid 
worker  to  the  highest  paid  executive.  In 
other  word*.  It  would  take  the  entire  wages 
and  salaries  of  40  percent  of  all  persons  en- 
gaged In  gainful  non-Oovernment  piu^ulta  to 
pay  all  the  bills  of  Government. 

The  data  on  Oovernment  revenue  are 
Issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
DepoLTtment  of  Commerce,  while  those  on 
employment  and  wages  and  salaries  are  from 
the  Department  of  Ck>mmerce  All  of  their 
data  are  available  to  anyone  upon  request. 

Tet  In  the  face  of  Irrefutable  evldence^re- 
Tealed  by  official  sources  that  the  bills  of 
Oovemnwnt  are  paid  for  by  all  the  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  all  the  people  In  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Illusion  still  prevails  that 
the  Oovernment  has  some  mysterious  means 
of  providing  an  unlimited  source  of  funds. 

This  Illusion  would  not  be  of  serious  con- 
sequence If  the  Nation  had  a  comfortable 
leeway  for  lavlah  expenditures  of  public 
funds.  But  our  margin  of  safety  Is  critically 
narrow.  Taxes  of  all  kinds  have  been  absorb- 
ing one-fourth  of  national  Income  In  the 
boom  period  ThU  proportion  would  sharply 
rise  should  the  amount  of  Income  undergo 
even  a  moderate  decline,  as  governmental 
costs  are  notoriously  Inflexible  and  rise  even 
in  times  of  receaslon  or  depression.  Our  Fed- 
eral debt  of  more  than  $250  000  000.000.  or 
M.297  per  family.  U  a  mortgajce  on  future 
Income.  Notwithstanding  this  situation, 
additional  staggering  commitments  are  being 
recommended  under  the  Fair  Deal  program 
which  would  ultimately  cost  as  much  as  the 
estimated  current  combined  wealth  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world. 

It  should  be  obvious  upon  sober  reflection 
that  this  Nation  has  embarked  upon  a  r«ck- 
lees  and  tfAOcerous  course  that  Is  dissipating 
our  rcaoUTM*.  undern\lnlng  the  wealth-cre- 
of  the  people,  and  siphoning 
that  should  be  plowed  back  Into 
biulneas  for  tools  and  equipment  to  Increase 
our  productivity  and  keep  our  economy  la  a 
■troag  and  healthy  position. 

The  nonpartisan  Hoover  Commission,  after 
an  exhaustive  and  careful  survey,  found  that 
Federal  expendltursa  could  be  cut  by  at  least 
13.000.000.000  annually  without  Impairing  in 
any  way  tte  eaaential  services  of  govern- 
ment. This  eettWMited  saving  u  equivalent  to 
the  total  averace  annual  Federal  expenditures 
In  the  inois.  The  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  concerned  about  Oovern- 
■MttI  Aaance  shouM  greep  thU  opportunity 
to  4to  siNBethlng  ea—tnirtlve  about  getting 
our  national  ttseal  aCalie  in  better  shape  by 
writing  to  thetr  Ooac*ssineii  and  insisting 
that  there  be  a  stop  to  the  squaaiertng  of 
the  taxpayers    money.    TUe  American  pe\>- 


pie  In  every  section  of  the  country,  as  s  mat- 
ter of  enlightened  self-interest,  should  Join 
In  th;  ciucial  battle  for  the  preservation  of 
the  solvency  of  this  Nation,  for  upon  this 
depends  not  only  the  survival  cf  free  enter- 
pri^  and  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
but  also  the  hope  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 


GoTerameot    Reorsanizatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLlFiELD 

or  CALiroaMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  two  recent  editorials  on 
Government  reorganization  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Meml>ers  of  the  Congress. 

One  discusses  the  apparent  attempt 
to  sidetrack  the  Hoover  Commi.ssion's 
and  the  Presidents  recommendations 
for  increasing  efficiency  and  giving  Cab- 
inet .status  to  the  present  Federal  Secu- 
rity Department  by  diverting  the  debate 
to  the  controversial  Issue  of  health  In- 
surance, an  issue  not  directly  involved 
in  the  President's  reorganization  plan. 

The  second  editorial  deals  with  the 
necessity  for  managerial  reforms  to  effec- 
tuate the  organizational  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  Management 
Improvement  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  30  is  composed  of  men  hav- 
ing a  wide  diversity  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  management,  and  the  committee 
should  prove  an  invaluable  aid  In  carry- 
ing through  on  the  task  we  are  beginning 
now  by  taking  action  to  put  the  Hoover 
Commlvsion  recommendations  to  work 
in  the  various  Government  agencies. 

Under    unanimous    consent    I    insert 

these   editorials   from   the   Washington 

-Post  of  July  29  and  Augast  1.  1949.  along 

with  my  remarks,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Rkcord: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  29.  1»4B| 
wxi.rAax  DapAaracntT 

The  barrage  laid  down  by  spokesmen  for 
assorted  medical  organizations  In  testimony 
on  the  Department  of  Welfare  i;»'opoeed  In 
the  President's  reorganisation  plan  was  aimed 
m  reality  at  the  existing  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  at  the  Idea  of  a  national  health- 
Insurance  program.  It  had  little  relevance 
to  the  subject  before  the  Senate  Executive 
Expenditures  Committee,  to  which  the  re- 
organisation plan  had  twen  referred,  and 
Its  extravagance  was  so  great  as  to  make  It 
seem  not  quite  rational. 

It  appears  that  the  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  dentists— at  least  those  representing  the 
official  professional  bodies— don't  want  a  De- 
partment of  Welfare  t>ecause  It  would  en- 
hance the  prestige  and  elevate  to  Cabinet 
status  the  only  existing  Oovernment  agency 
which  can  provide  the  machinery  to  operate 
the  administration's  health-lnaurance  pro- 
gram What  they  do  want  la  a  separate 
department  of  health;  and  they  Insist  that 
thu  be  admlnUtered  by  a  doctor.  The  ban*- 
flu  of  such  an  arrangement  are  much  more 
obvtous  irom  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical 
aaaorlations  than  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  pubUc 

It  Is  hard  to  see  what  special  qualifica- 
tions lor  admlnistrattou  are  coulcrred  uu  a 


man  by  Internship  In,  a  hospital  and  medical 
practice.  ThU  kind  of  training  qualifies  him 
admirably  to  diagnose  and  treat  the  phys- 
ical Ills  of  Individuals:  It  does  not  give  him 
any  specUI  fitness  for  dealing  with  the  social 
Ills  of  a  N&tlon  In  our  view,  health  is  not 
an  Isolated  national  problem,  but  is  closely 
related  to  education  and  social  sectirlty. 
These  problems  can  best  be  dealt  with  on 
an  Integrated  basU.  And  the  head  of  the 
department  dealing  with  them,  whether  In 
background  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  merchant 
chief,  ought  to  be  a  man  dUtlngulshed  for 
his  familiarity  with  and  undersundlng  of 
the  cancerous  social  as  well  as  phvslcal  con- 
ditions threatening  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

(From   the   Washington   Post   of   August    1. 
1M9I 

MANAGING   OOVXSNMXNT 

Extensive  changes  In  the  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  the  Oovernment  are  required  to 
Increase  Its  efficiency  and  eliminate  waste. 
Organizational  reforms,  such  as  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  CommUsion.  are  only 
preliminary  to  the  much  harder  work  of 
internal  managerial  reforms  that  must  fol- 
low. If  the  objectives  ef  the  reorganization 
program  are  to  be  attained.  Recognizing  the 
essentiality  of  such  Internal  administrative 
Improvements,  the  President  has  appointed  a 
special  advisory  committee  to  assist  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  to  simplify  and 
modernize  their  methods  of  operation  and  to 
keep  him  Informed  as  to  the  progress  being 
made. 

Wisely,  we  think,  the  President  uas  en- 
listed the  services  not  only  ot  businessmen 
and  experts  m  public  administration  but  of 
Oovernment  officials  as  well.  The  mJted 
character  of  the  committee  should  greatly 
enhance  Its  usefulness.  For  It  will  afford 
opportunity  for  an  appraisal  of  administra- 
tive performance  by  outsiders  whose  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  are  based  on  their  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  efficient  manage- 
ment In  private  business  organizations.  At 
the  same  time,  the  presence  on  the  commit- 
tee of  seasoned  Oovernment  officials  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  ovcrharsh  Judgment  and 
Impracticable  reform  proposals  making  In- 
sufficient allowance  for  the  limitations  Im- 
possd  on  Oovernment  executives  by  laws 
and  regulations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Hoover  Commission 
studies  have  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
bureaucratic  red  tape  that  consumes  time 
and  manpower  and  resulu  In  a  mountainous 
mass  of  paper  records  Is.  due  to  failure  to  use 
modem  mechanical  methods  and  "Insuffi- 
cient attention  to  the  problems  of  Internal 
administrative  management."  Oovernn\ent 
oUclsIs  who  have  become  habituated  to  slow- 
moving  and  wasteful  methods  of  operation 
will  find  It  difficult  to  mend  their  ways.  They 
need  the  spur  of  objective  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions for  Improvement.  The  new  ad- 
visory eomalttee  to  which  that  task  has  been 
a  challenging  duty  to  perform. 


SloTakia'i  Rifht  !•  Independcace 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  nxufois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  Auffust  3, 194S 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  John  S.^lacek.  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Illinois  Slovak  Fed- 
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eratlon,  on  Slovakia's  right  to  Independ- 
ence* 

East  St.  Locia,  Bx..  July  12.  1949. 
Hon.  M«LviK  Paic«. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Subject:  Slovakia's  right  to  Independence. 

Sia-  As  the  Slovak  Nation  prayerfully 
awaits  the  fate  that  befell  their  greatest 
historic  figure.  Msgr.  Joeef  Tlso.  reports 
have  come  repeatedly  that  the  Bolsheviks 
of  CSechoslovakla  are  about  to  surrender 
Slovakia  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Juggernaut  wants  to  suppress. 
not  only  the  Slovak  peoples'  liberties,  but 
their  reUglous  rights  as  well. 

This  wUl  be  the  Soviets'  greatest  error,  for 
the  greatest  gift  of  the  Slovak  Nation  to  the 
Christian  heritage  of  Europe  Is  Its  unwaver- 
ing ndellty.  Its  loyalty  to  the  apostolic  see 
of  Christendom  and  Its  stanch  defense  of 
the  citadel  of  Christian  Europe  above  the 
Dr.nube. 

Slovakia  has  an  ancient  history  which  be- 
gins m  the  eighth  century.  She  was  a  con- 
siderable political  power  at  that  time  under 
her  kings,  the  most  glorious  being  the  King 
Svatopluk.  The  Slovaks  tunied  to  Christi- 
anity as  llrst  from  the  central  European 
peoples,  as  the  following:  50  year?  before 
the  Czechs:  150  years  before  the  Poles:  and 
200  years  before  the  Hungarians.  The  first 
Christian  church  In  Slovakia  was  consecrated 
In  830  at  Nltra. 

In  the  tenth  century,  for  the  first  time 
In  world  history.  Slovakia's  national   Inde- 
pendence was  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians 
and  since  that  Ume.  untU  1918.  Slovakia  was 
incorporated  Uito  Hungary.   The  Slovaks  took 
active  part  In  repelling  the  Invasions  of  Tar- 
tars.    It   Is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the 
entire    former   Bungary.    only   Slovakia    re- 
mained unoccupied  by  the  invading  hordee 
of  Turks.    Slovakia  at  that  time  already  rep- 
resented a  natural  bulwark  of  central  Europe. 
In    1918   SlovakU    was    Incorporated    Into 
Czechoslovakia  without  a  plebiscite.    Frauds 
and  forgeries  wsre  made  use  of  to  create  the 
ao-caUed  Cttchoslovakia.  which  had  never 
existed  before     The  period  of  »  years  ( 1818- 
S8I     Slovakia   had   to  struggle   against   the 
tyranny  of  Prague     The  so-called  Mastry^a 
republic,  was  anti-Slovak  and  oppressed  the 
moet    elementary    political,    national,    eco- 
nomic, and  social  right*  at  the  Slovak  people. 
UntU  now.  ezpertenee  has  shown  to  the 
Slovaks  that  the  Csechs  have  broken  with 
every  obligation  thcv  have  taken  upon  them- 
sclves  In  respect  to  the  Slovaks.    They  did  not 
honor  the  Pittsburgh  pact  of  1918.  signed  by 
Masaryk.  which  granted  autonomy  to  Slo- 
vakia.   'They  did  not  hold  the  pledge  taken 
by  Benes  at  the  peace  confer-nce  of  Pari*, 
1919    concerning   ereatlan   of   a   Czechoslo- 
vakUn  federatloti  following  the  Swiss  model. 
The  Caecha  have  violated  consUtutJonal  laws 
governing   Slovaklan    autonomy   from    1938. 
The    Catch    Bolsheviks    have    Infringed    the 
Koslce  agreement.  conUuded  by  Benes  and 
Gottwald.     It  has  proved  that  In  the  Czech 
chauvinism  there  Is  no  difference  m  the  alti- 
tude of  the  different  Caech  pt^tlcal  parties. 
The  abyss  existing  between  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Czechs  has  become  unsurpaseable  as  a 
result  of  the  violence  over  the  Slovaks  prac- 
ticed by  the  Csechs  in  their  »eal  on  service* 
of  IntemaUonal  boUhevlam.     Therefore  the 
discontent  of  the  Slovaks  with  CSechoalo- 
vakia  Is  understandable. 

On  March  1*.  1«9.  Slovakia  proclaimed 
deliberately  her  Independence  and  thus  end- 
ed centuries  of  long  strufglw  for  national 
freedom.  The  Slovak  Republic  proeed  dur- 
U«  the  Second  World  War  to  be  economlcaUy 
iTMBpaet  unit  axMl  pueeesierl  natural  pre- 

requlrttee  of  a  safe  eoonoay.  

In  19*6  Slovakia  was  annexed  by  the  Czechs 
through  the  lnter»edlum  of  the  Soviet 
armies.  Ho  plebiscite  was  permitted  by  the 
Caechs  who  were  supported  m  their  anU- 


Slovak  poUey  by  Moscow  as  a  reward  for  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  badclng  Interest  €t 
Intexnattoiial  bolshevlsm  in  the  doratkn  o< 
the  las*  M  years. 

aovakla  has  S.500.000  InbabltanU.  Thna. 
she  has  more  inhabitants  than  Albania,  Coeta 
Rica.  Dominican  Republic.  Estonia.  Hon- 
duras. Ireland.  Iceland.  Luxemburg.  Norway, 
Panama,  Salvador,  Transjordan,  and  New 
Zealand.  She  has  nearly  as  many  Inhabl- 
tanU  as  BoUvla.  Denmark.  Finland.  Ouate- 
mala,  Iraq.  Venezuela.  Yemen,  and  Swltser- 
land. 

Slovakia's  area  is  40.000  kilometers.  Thus, 
she  U  larger  than  Albenla.  Belgium.  Estonia. 
Haiti.  Luxemburg.  Netherlands,  Swltaerland, 
Salvador,  and  Palestine. 

Ethnically  the  Slovaks  represent  a  differ- 
ent group  from  the  Czechs  by  their  history, 
popular  culture,  and  language.     The  Slovaks 
are  deeplv  democratically  minded  and  faith- 
ful Christians,  whilst  the  Csechs  do  not  allow 
other  peoples  to  en)oy  the  benefits  of  de- 
mocracy, which  they  only  want  for  them- 
selves.    The    Slovaks   favor   a   peaceftil   co- 
operation of  the  Denublan  people — as  a  fed- 
eration of  Danublan  nations  following  the 
Swiss  model.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Czechs 
provoke  trouble  In  central  Europe  by  their 
collaboration  with  the  Bolsheviks.     The  Slo- 
vaks were  and  are  antl-Bolshevlk.  whilst  the 
Czech*  already  before  1938  has  favored  the 
penetration    of    the    Soviets     Into    central 
Europe.     Dtirtng  and  after  the  Second  World 
War    they  openly  adhered  to  the  Bolshevik 
system    (as  stated  publicly  by  Churchill  of 
England)    and  MoecoWs  political  plan  of  a 
pan-Slav  Europe.     So  you  could  see  that  the 
Czechs  or  pro-Bolshevlk  or  Communist  by 
the  ninnber  that  belong  to  the  Communist 
Party.    The  Cxech  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  1.188.098,  or  18.5  percent  of 
their    population;    In    Slovakia    only    48,527 
members  could  be  found,  or  1.4  percent. 

Slovaklan  people  are  longing  for  the  rees- 
Ubllshment  of  the  Slovaklan  state:  the 
Czechs  try  to  mislead  the  Influential  quar- 
ters of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  they  declare  the  Slovsks  are  Fas- 
cists. If  to  believe  their  propaganda,  only 
those  few  Slovaks  are  democraU  who  for 
money  put  themselves  at  their  service. 
These  few  traitors  do  not  represent  the  po- 
llUcal  wUl  of  the  Slovak  Nation.  The  so- 
called  Czechoslovakian  Republic  was  reestab- 
lished only  by  an  open  violation  of  the  will 
of  the  Slovaklan  population. 

The  Slovaks  want  democracy  and  freedom, 
whereof  they  were  deprived  by  a  common 
Czech-Bolshevik  fraud.  Away  with  this 
fraud.  Let  democracy  be  victorious.  Let 
Slovakia  have  the  right  to  be  Independent. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  C.  Snaiamt. 


Ington  Post  which  was  carried  In  the 
Issue  of  July  29.  1M9. 
The  letter  follows: 
To  the  Enrros: 

wxLFAxx  DZpanMurT 
It  Is  Imperative  that  Americans  be  alerted 
to  the  dangerotis  Implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan  No.  1. 

The  President's  plan  seeks  to  give  Cabinet 
status  to  the  Federal  Sectirlty  Administra- 
tion. It  would  establish  a  department  of 
welfare  which  would  assume  all  the  func- 
Uona  and  duties  of  the  present  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.  The  FMeral  Security  Ad- 
ministrator would  become  acting  secretary 
of  welfare  tmtU  the  President  made  a  perma- 
nent appointment. 

The  plan  states  that  the  Hoover  CSommls- 
slon  "recommended  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment to  administer  the  social  security  and 
education  functions  of  the  Pederal  Oovern- 
ment." The  President's  plan  recommends 
far  more,  however.  It  states.  "This  new  de- 
partment will  perform  the  functions  and  con- 
duct the  programs  now  administered  by  th* 
Federal  Security  Agency." 

The  American  Medical  Association  has. 
since  18S4.  advocated  the  establishment  of 
a  Pederal  Department  of  Health  headed  by  a 
Secretary  who  is  a  physician. 

We  believe  the  Nation's  health  is  important 
enough  to  Justify  such  a  department.  A 
physician  could  best  administer  the  depart- 
ment. In  our  opinion.  We  believe,  further- 
mcH«.  that  health  should  not  be  subservient 
to  other  department  Interests  within  a  single 
exectrtlve  body. 

One  of  our  principal  objections,  however.  Is 
that  In  view  of  the  announced  stand  of  the 
Federal     Sectirlty     Agency     on     compulsory 
health  Insurance,  giving  this  bureau  Cabinet 
status  wo\ild  only  implement  the  asplraUon* 
of  those  who  seek  to  make  America  over  la 
the  pattern  of  the  bankrupt  welfare  state. 
The  Presidents  reorganization  plan  Ho.  I 
lumping  together  as  It  does  health,  education, 
social  security,  and  welfare  actlTities  In  a 
single  department   administered   by   a   lay- 
man— does    not    meet    the    Nation's    health 
needs.      Inasmuch    as    this    rem  gii  nlfstkm 
plan  automatically  takes  effect  If  the  Boo** 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  doe*  not 
take  majority  action  against  It  before  Avgust 
19,  the  only  answer  Is  prompt  rejection  by 
the  means  at  band. 

Btivxsr  E.  laoKS,  M.  D., 
President.  American  Medienl  AssoetaMo*. 
CmcMM. 


Daaf  cross  Driven  Arc 


Welfare  DcfMirteeat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Augtut  3. 1949 
Mr.  McCULLOCH-    Mr.  Speaker,  th« 
President  recently  submitted  his  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  1  to  the  Congress. 

Certain  features  ot  the  plan  are  most 
objectionable  to  many  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  Government. 

Ernest  E.  Irons.  M.  D.,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  AssociaUoa,  fonxfuDy 
set  forth  sooae  major  objections  to  the 
plan  in  a  lett«  lo  the  editor  of  the  Waah- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOWIAS  J.  LANE 

or  M^iif  *^""*-" '" 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTAllvW 

*•         Wednesday.  August  3, 1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Standartl, 
Montreal.  Canada.  July  JO,  1»49: 

(By  Jacqueline  Slrols) 
If  you  are  antisocial,  aggrassive. 
of  any  authority  or  discipline,  yoo  dMxMnt 
be  driving  *  car.  You're  probably  "aceidfait- 
pnme,'*  a  term  devised  by  tvro  Um&aa,  OO' 
XMXio,  psy^iiatrtets  to  describe  those  peopl* 
wte  kav*  man  aeeklcnta  than  can  be  «a- 
pTt***^**  on  fhanrr  akmc. 
'  The  tvro  London  doctors.  W.  A.  TUlmann 
azMl  O.  E.  HoWj*.  set  out  to  discover  the  per- 
aonality  characterlatic*  of  safe  and 
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tfrlvvn.  Wluit  they  uncovered  throws  out  all 
the  established  rules  (or  meesurtnf  the  cS. 
ctoDcy  of  any  driver.  There  U  no  reiktlon 
betveen  a  good  driver  and  a  safe  one.  A  man 
drives  as  he  lives  and  U  his  life  Is  erratic  and 
unstable,  bta  drlvtnc  wUl  be  the  same,  yet 
he  may  know  all  there  u  to  know  about  a 
car,  lu  motor,  and  how  to  drive. 

TUlmann  and  Hobbs  got  a  grant  from  the 
kCGident  committee  of  the  Canadian  Life 
Underwriters'  Association  to  make  a  study 
of  the  personalities  and  driving  habiu  of 
London  bus  drivers  and  taxi  drivers.  To  de- 
termine If  the  same  characteristics  were  to 
be  found  In  the  general  driving  public.  96 
dityws  with  hutortes  of  four  or  more  acci- 
dents In  the  London  dUtrlct  were  checked  by 
social  and  law-enforcement  agencies.  These 
were  compared  with  a  control  group  of  100 
accident-free  drivers. 

Slxty-slz  percent  of  the  hlgh-acctdent 
group  were  known  to  these  agencies  In  con- 
trast to  9  percent  of  the  control  group  The 
VBdlngs  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Uxl 
group.  The  doctors  concluded  that  person- 
ality characterUtlcs  and  social  background 
must  be  considered  In  any  over-all  attack  on 
the  accident  problem.  They  stressed  that 
this  could  be  done  at  a  sufBctently  superficial 
level,  without  speclalued  psychUtrlc  train- 
ing. 

London  Is  a  city  with  a  population  of  about 
It  ).0OO.  It  was  dllftcult  for  the  two  doctors 
to  get  records  of  the  municipal  bus  drivers, 
but  they  did  discover  that  10  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  drivers  accounted  for  25  per- 
cent at  the  total  number  of  accidents. 

It  was  easier  to  work  with  the  Uxl  drivers. 
The  local  taxi  firms,  plagued  by  high  acci- 
dent rates,  an  high  Insurance  costs,  wel- 
comed any  study  which  would  bring  relief. 
The  drivers  were  classified  first  into  high, 
low.  and  averge  accident-frequency  groups. 
Dr.  Tlllmann  spent  3  months  with  them,  rid- 
ing In  their  cabs,  talking  to  thet.i.  checking 
their  stories.  Some  40  drivers,  constituting 
the  high  and  low  groups,  were  Interviewed. 

Kach  drivers  personal  history  was  ob- 
tained. His  parental  background,  child- 
hood, and  adolescence  was  gone  over  and  his 
adult  adjustment  was  checked.  Informa- 
tion was  received  from  the  police  depart- 
■Mnt.  the  Juvenile  court,  and  the  social 
•(•ncles.  Notes  were  made  on  the  cleanll- 
n«M  ot  the  cab  and  the  presence  of  undue 
accesaorles.  Certain  drivers,  particularly 
those  In  the  high  accident  group,  tend  to 
yl»^l>^l»»l—  the  number  of  their  accidents  and 
exaggerate  the  magnltiide  of  their  driving 
opartonce.  the  doctors  discovered.  They 
■Mito  no  effort  to  determine  If  the  driver  was 
St  fault. 

"We  i^rce."  they  said,  "that  thoM  with 
hlgh-acctdent  rates  appear  to  have  more 
hiamslise  accidents  than  the  low  group.  The 
fault  of  the  accident-prone  driver  Is  that  his 
dilfli^  baUts  leave  him  little  chance  for 
potacllori  against  any  unexpected  happen- 
ing." 

Wbat  la  the  accident-prone  driver  like? 
Here  Is  his  history,  and  all  of  them  fit  Into 
the  general  picture. 

The  divorce  rate  of  the  parents  is  high. 
There  was  gross  disharmony  t>etween  the 
parenU.  One  or  both  was  excessively  strict. 
Tlia  father  often  was  a  poor  provider,  with  a 
record  of  being  an  excessive  drinker,  with 
few  friends. 

Kleven  of  the  accident-prone  drivers  gave 
a  history  of  childhood  Instability  of  an  ag- 
gressive type.  They  had  temper  tantrums. 
frequent  fights.  Many  of  them  showed  bully 
characteristics  an«.1  were  leaders  of  a  gang 
with  frequent  appearances  In  Juvenile  court. 
An  equal  number  gave  a  history  of  non- 
■gliSBSlTn  anxiety— fear  of  fights,  bed-wet- 
ttng.  tbs  dark,  deep  water,  excessive  dangers. 

IB  school,  their  scholastic  standing  was 
avsrage  but  there  were  frequent  records  of 
truancy  and  disciplinary  Infractions.  They 
thowsd   Interest   lu   sporu   involving  group 


activity  and  bodily  contact      Most  of  them 
left  school  to  seek  independenc*. 

Their  work  records  showed  frequsnt.  itert- 
term  employment,  with  the  driver  often  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  discharged.  Their  ad- 
justment to  employers  la  poor.  As  s  group, 
they  are  satisfied  to  stay  In  their  preeent 
Jobs.  It  offers  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  It  allows  a  freer  play  of  their  aggreaatva- 
ness.  more  so  than  do  settled,  routine  jotia. 

Socially,  they  have  made  many  acquaint- 
ances, few  friends.  Their  emotional  sttach- 
ments  are  superficial  and  vary  from  day  to 
day  as  their  Impulsiveness  dictates.  In  a 
group,  they  always  attempted  to  be  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage.  Their  Interest  In  hobblae 
Is  rare.  Their  main  actlvltlsa  are  found  In 
sporU,  drinking,  gambling,  aixl  occasionally, 
dancing. 

If  they  are  married,  they  tend  to  be  un- 
faithful and  show  little  interest  In  or  re- 
sponsibility toward  their  families.  A  his- 
tory of  promiscuity  Is  common  but  the  ve- 
nereal disease  rate  Is  not  p>artlcularly  high. 
They  have  little  anxiety  or  feeling  of  guilt 
over  sexual  misdemeanors. 

They  were  subject  to  the  usual  childhood 
diseases,  and  personal  Injuries  from  accldenu 
are  common,  but  otherwise  their  health  Is 
good.    There  are  few  functional  complalnU. 

As  a  group,  they  behave  In  an  Immature 
manner.  They  use  filthy  language  freely  and 
are  good  conversatlonallsu  but  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  occasion  to  try  to  Impress 
others  with  their  Importance.  They  show  no 
concern  over  their  problems  and  their  per- 
sonal dress  tends  to  be  eccentric. 

As  drivers,  they  are  easily  disuacted  while 
driving.  They  are  readily  annoyed  at  other 
drivers,  often  criticize  their  own  driving  mis- 
takes In  others.  Hom-bonklng  and  racing 
other  cars  away  from  a  stop  light  are  spe- 
cialties. They  <vhow  a  marked  Interest  In  the 
mechanical  aspect  of  the  car  but  express  no 
concern  over  the  possible  mechanical  Ilml- 
tetlons  of  It.  Their  cars  often  are  untidy, 
dirty,  and  contain  fiashy  accessories.  They 
tend  to  be  discourteous  to  passengers. 

Philosophically,  their  thinking  Is  domi- 
nated by  fatalistic  Ideas  and  an  Interest  In 
the  mat*rial  asp>ects  of  life.  They  dislike 
discipline,  abhor  routine,  and  express  a 
strong  desire  to  be  their  own  bosses.  They 
consider  only  the  Immediate  future,  think 
only  of  the  satisfactions  of  each  day. 

In  contrast  to  the  hlgh-accldent  group,  the 
low-accident  drivers  are  serious,  stable,  well- 
adjusted  and  well -Integrated  In  home  k>ack- 
grounds. 

The  parental  divorce  rate  of  the  group  Is 
low.  and  harmony  between  the  parents  was 
usually  considered  adequate.  Their  parents 
were  firm,  understanding  Individuals,  who 
were  considered  stable  and  well-adjusted. 

As  children,  some  of  them  possessed  fea- 
tures of  mild  Instability  but  these  were 
always  of  the  nonaggresslve  type — fear  of 
the  dark  and  heighu.  fear  of  fights,  excessive 
shyness.  Usually,  they  were  followers  In  a 
gang  but  active  delinquency  was  rare. 

They  were  average  studente  and  there  Is  no 
hUtory  of  truancy.  There  was  a  common 
Interest  In  group  sporte  and  usually  they  left 
school  because  family  finances  demanded  It. 

They  have  a  record  of  long  periods  of  em- 
ployment with  adequate  adjustment  to  pre- 
vious employers.  They  express  the  desire  to 
better  their  situations  by  changing  to  more 
stsble  jobs. 

They  possess  a  group  of  friends  but  are 
quiet  and  conservative  In  a  crowd.  They  ex- 
press sn  Interest  in  s  hobby,  such  as  garden- 
ing, sporte.  church  groups  and  the  like.  If 
they  drink  at  all,  they  do  It  moderately  and 
ssldom  gamble. 

The  married  men  are  faithful  to  their  wives 
with  a  marked  Interest  In  home  and  family. 
Sexual  promiscuity  la  not  conunon  snd  If  It 
Is  present.  It  Is  associated  with  worry  about 
these  mlsdemeanora. 

They  had  the  usual  cMMteatf  ^ttsMses  but 
this  group  has  a  Ufbar  tnrldsacs  of  atckness. 


such  as  minor  respiratory  Infections,  than  the 
accident-prone  group.  Functional  com- 
plainu  are  relatively  conunon  and  they  tend 
to  be  health -conscious. 

They  are  quiet,  reserved  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
establish  contact  with  them  They  are  con- 
scientious about  their  work  and  tend  to 
brood  over  their  problems. 

They  are  serious  while  driving  and  often 
refuse  to  tslk.  They  are  courteous  to  other 
drivers  on  the  road  and  conscious  thst  the 
other  driver  might  do  the  wrong  thing. 
They  appreciate  the  mechanical  limitations 
of  the  car  but  as  a  group  do  not  show  strong 
mechanical  tendencies.  Their  cars  are  clean 
and  coossrvatlve  and  they  are  courteous  to 


They  are  Intsrastcd  In  the  welfare  of  others 
and  coocsmed  about  their  problems.  They 
think  of  the  difficulties  of  the  future  and 
adjust  well  to  any  discipline  Involved  In  their 
occupation. 

The  two  London  doctors  found  out  that 
the  accident  pattern  Is  no  more  rigid  than 
the  personality  pattern.  If  there  Is  an  event 
In  a  person's  life  that  changes  this  pattern 
of  reaction  and  philosophy,  then  the  accident 
pattern  will  change  with  It. 

As  sn  example,  they  point  to  one  Uxl  driver 
who  was  accident-prone.  At  27.  he  married 
a  girl  who  was  very  religious.  He  stopped 
drinking,  became  Interested  In  his  home  and 
his  wife.  From  the  age  of  27  to  39.  he  drove 
530.000  miles,  with  one  minor  accident. 

As  far  as  the  general  driving  public  Is  con- 
cerned, the  same  pattern  Is  followed.  The 
two  doctors  picked  out  9<J  male  drivers  In 
London  who  had  four  or  more  accldenu. 
They  got  the  Information  from  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Highways  and  only  accidents 
Involving  t50  or  more  were  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  study.  Another  100  drivers  were 
chosen  as  a  control  group.  They  were  acci- 
dent-free but  of  the  same  age  and  sex  as 
the  96. 

Slxty-slx  percent  of  the  scddent-prone 
group  was  known  to  one  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  queried :  the  juvenile  court,  the 
adult  court,  public-health  agencies,  the 
venerea  I -disease  clinic,  three  social -service 
agencies,  the  credit  buresu. 

Only  nine  members  of  the  control  group 
were  known  to  any  of  the  agencies  and  In  no 
Instance  was  a  person  known  to  more  than 
one. 

Of  the  accident-prone  group,  the  credit 
bureau  had  contacted  34  3  percent;  the  so- 
cial agencies.  17  7  percent;  the  public-health 
and  venereal -disease  clinics.  14  4  p>ercent; 
the  adult  court.  34  3  percent;  and  the  juve- 
nile court.  16  8  |)ercent. 

Of  the  control  group,  the  credit  bureau 
knew  six  and  the  social  agencies,  adult  court, 
and  juvenile  coiu^.  one  each. 

"It  has  been  shown."  concluded  the  doc- 
tors, "that  because  of  their  high  accident 
rate,  their  Importance  In  contributing  to 
accldenu  far  exceeds  their  numbers.  In 
other  words,  a  few  drivers  account  for  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  accldenu.  year  after 
year" 

What  la  the  solution? 

The  London  doctors  think  they  have  a  plan. 
Their  study,  they  feel.  Is  important  to  Com- 
mercial organizations  who  now  use  tests 
"such  as  resctlon  time  to  specific  stimuli. 
These  cannot  differentiate  between  hlgh- 
accldent  rate  and  low-accident  rate  drivers." 

They  feel  there  Is  a  fundamenul  error  In 
these  tssu.  They  src  based  on  driving  skill, 
not  on  safe  driving — and  there  Is  a  world  of 
difference. 

The  type  of  Individual,  they  point  out.  Is 
much  more  Important  than  mere  skill.  They 
stress  that  any  personnel  manager  could 
check  the  history  of  a  prospective  driver. 
baaed  on  the  general  outline  of  the  London 
study.  The  time  It  would  take  would  more 
than  be  mads  up  In  the  decrease  of  tbs 
accident  rate. 

As  for  the  general  driver,  the  doctors  feel 
that  after  one.  two.  or  three  accldenu  within 
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a  sbcrt  pertad  ot  tiMi.  tts  arlver's  license 
should  be  rtrvoksd  tadi^Bllaly.  if.  sfter  a 
study  baaed  on  tbc  Landce  experience,  be  fiu 
Into  the  scddent-prone  category. 

Tbe  general  <te1ver  sboold  be  allowed  to 
apply  for  reinstatement  at  any  Umc.  Ttasrs 
ahoDld  be  DO  ttalt  on  that— bat  be  arast 
prove  that  tbere  has  been  a  cbange  In  bis 
Ufe.  It  la  not  a  matter  of  learning  a 
son.  tbe  doctivs  feel.  Tbm  tmKk 
Is  Involved— *Dd  that  Bfust  cbange. 
realise  that  tbeir  plan  would  meet  with  a 
esrtatn  amount  of  oppcsttloa  but  tbcy  be- 
Urse  It  Is  tbe  only  way  to  cut  tbe  rate. 

"Until  aocftety  Is  eoattnatA  ttet  meek' 
dentt  are  not  always  cbasMS  bappsatags  and 
tbak  soossltoMs  tksy  isAset  tbe  bsste  per- 
•ooallty  ot  the  taAvMoal.''  tbey  asf.  tbcce 
will  be  mors  and  mors  accktcata. 


TW  Mifitary  AssbtsKe  Profr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wucxtMaiH 

IK  THE  HODSB  OF  RBPEHEHTATTVES 

Mondai,  August  t.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  by  Gea.  Boaner  Fel- 
lers, whkrh  appeared  in  the  July  27  is- 
sue of  Human  Events,  on  the  arms  pro- 
gram now  under  consideration  by  the 
^relgn  Affairs  Committee,  as  follows: 

When  ratified  by  the  Govanasnte  of 
nance  and  tbc  Netherlands,  wbleb  axe  about 
to  act.  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  will  stand, 
side  by  side  with  the  Constitution,  as  the  su- 
preme Uw  of  the  United  States.  The 
Elgbty-fiUt  CongRSB  mtait  now  pass  upon 
tbe  Vrmk^attrm  BdUtary-aaslstance  program. 
In  the  lancuMC*  °f  ^^  Department  of  SUM. 
this  program  Is  "separate  snd  distinct  from 
the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty." 

It  is  tbe  view  of  the  SUte  Department, 
bowever.  that  western  Europeans  need,  aa  a 
gift  from  tbe  United  States,  military  e<iulp- 
Btnt  "adequate  to  control  Internal  dlaorders 
aTMl  to  convince  an  aggressor  that  be  would 
pay  dearly  for  any  attempt  to  cross  their 
bordcxs."  It  Is  further  argued  that  confi- 
dence In  western  Europe  "la  Iwaed  on  the 
belief  that  through  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
eecurtty  frotn  external  aggreaalon  can  be 
attained."  But.  "nhe  preponderant  military 
power  whUH  eaaM  be  brought  to  bear  vpon 
aa  miwsni  Is  cstttcred  In  the  United  States. 
9,t00  miles  from  western  Europe."  So,  tbs 
State  Department  concltxles:  "We  cannot 
cotmt  on  oar  friends  in  wertera  Kurope  to 
resist  If  our  strategy  In  the  event  of  war  Is 
to  abandon  those  friends  to  the  enemy  with 
a  promlss  of  latsr  liberation  " 

In  tbe  UitsiesU  of  the  American  people. 
and  In  fairness  to  our  allies,  the  Congress 
wUl  do  well  to  ponder  objectively  and  protfes- 
aJonally  every  Implication  of  the  President's 
mllltary-aaatstance  program, 
n 
The  North  AtlanUc  Treaty,  In  Itself,  has 
enormous  psychological  value.  It  la  the 
symbol  of  onlty  and  determination  of  the 
western  powers  to  resist  aggression  from  a 
source  whlcli  President  Truman  now  opoily 
defines  as  Soviet  Russia.  But  there  are 
grave  implications  In  tbe  proposed  military 
Implementation. 

It  would  prore  disastrous  to  send  weapons 
to  peoples  Whose  governments  are  Ukely  to 
chufe  so  radically  that  our  weapons  ml^ht 
be  OMd  agHlr.st  us  Nor  would  It  be  in  keep- 
ing with  American  traditions  to  supply  Buro- 


\  gussiiunente  vrltb  wcapoos  wblcb  migbt 
be  ossd  sgalnst  colonial  peoples. 

Tbe  peoples  of  wsatara  Bvope  are  onder- 
stenaably  fearful  of  bctng  oieerrun  toy  tbe 
Red  Army.  Tbe  type  at  atflttary  equipment 
which  tbey  want  traces  back  to  a  frantic 
desire  to  hold  the  Rhine,  possibly  tbe  Kibe, 
with  tanks.  srtlUsry.  macblne  guns  and 
bayonets,  with  air  supp<»t.  They  know  that 
only  by  soeocssful  groond  combat  can  tn- 
▼asion  be  prevented.  Betog  desperate,  and 
very  human,  they  rely  heavily  upon  the 
United  States  to  help.  But  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  tbe  combat  effectiveness  erf  the 
potential  am  sssnr.  ss  opposed  to  that  of 
our    aUiea.    tfUclnsss    tbe    futility    of    the 

In  tbe  last  war — before  lend-tosae — ll.- 
000.000  Red  soidlsrs.  equipped  tntb^y  by  so- 
viet Industry,  were  tbrown  sgalnst  tbe  Hazl 
attack.  When  tbe  war  snasd.  SkaUa  wsa  «•- 
tag  MB  Red  Army  dlvtstoos  to  pu*  mver 
back  Into  Germany,  while  on  tbe  western 
front  the  allied  saengtb  was  »1  dlvlBtaBa.  of 
which  63  were  Aiusttesn. 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  military  ssstatance  pro- 
gram, we  are  told,  la  to  warn  Soviet  Rvisate 
that  we  mean  bustnesB.  Let  us  look  at  Mr. 
Stalins  always  logical  reaction.  In  view  of 
his  vast  Bed  Army  be  will  scarcely  be  Im- 
praaed  wltb  any  peactlme  Allied  ground 
ftaroe  moMllasd  on  the  Rhine.  While,  for 
political  purposss.  he  may  opfmss  Amsrlfan 
military  asststance  to  Bnrops,  bs  tm^j  re- 
joices In  lu  economic  eonaequcncss. 

Tbere  are  other  factors  favoring  BiBSla. 
Her  greatest  aUlea  are  dlstence.  winter,  and 
■sapower  Russia  without  Its  satellites 
K  Bsarly  three  Umes  tbe  srea  of  tbe  United 
States.  BiMsisn  winttfs  ars  so  severe  that 
AmtiiksiM  and  western  Bmoaasni  cannot 
stand  tbem.  BaHtta  baa  an 
supply  of  masptHMT.  wbich  Ite 
deems  expendable. 

Terrain  favors  Riawla.  Wmape  Is  actually 
a  tepertng  peninsula  on  Rusalas  western 
fronUer.  As  armies  advance  westward  tbe 
front  narroaa.  tbs  road  and  rail  nete  become 
HKwe  dense,  the  climate  milder,  and  tbe 
Atbmtlc  pute  a  stop  to  further  retreat.  But 
as  armies  move  eastward  tbe  front  rapidly 
widens,  from  750  mllss  between  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  to  1.000  miles  from  Iftir- 
mansk  to  Caucasia.  The  road  and  rail  neU 
thin  out.  Winter  ImmobUiaes  ground  sc- 
tlon,  and  for  6.000  miles  there  are  no  bar- 
riers to  an  eastward  retreat. 

To  present  even  reasonaUy  effective  dis- 
couragement to  the  Red  Army  would  req^rirs 
a  peacetime  garrlaoB  ot  at  least  60  dir*-*  ■ 
Since  the  cost  of  ooe  division,  from  ln< 
to  combat  rssdtnsss.  Is  about  ^400  000.000. 
the  "wf*-*^  ot  such  a  force,  even  without 
Uctical  atr  support,  would  approximate  gM.- 
000,000.000.  Were  tbla  country  to  furnish 
Ite  proportionate  abarc  of  troops  we  would 
certauily  need  universal  aiUltary  training, 
with  all  Its  moral  and  matolal  cost. 

Even  If  oiB-  allies  bad  aU  the  American 
equipment  needed  tbey  could  never  bold 
against  the  Red  army.  It  woiild  be  less  than 
honest  If  the  United  Stetes  Govemaisn_t  were 
to  endeavor  to  hoodwink  tbon  Into  ballrvlng 
they  ooaU  bold.  It  would  be  leas  than  hon- 
est to  permit  our  allies  to  believe  that  our 
assistance  will  do  the  job. 

Nevertheless.  Inherent  la  the  prt^wsad 
mllltary-asslstence  program  la  the  constant 
risk,  which  I  preaume  we  have  calculated, 
that  Stalin  will  be  tempted  to  strike  tbs 
Allied  Rhine  forces  at  a  time  when  his  occu- 
pation ot  western  Bnrope  would  be  quick  and 
certain.  The  treaty  binds  tbs  United  States 
to  assist.  Our  lesoltaiKt  losses  wmSd  ba 
enormous.  Ths  Amerlcwi  people  would  re- 
coil In  horror.  aiMl  then  t>elatcdly  examine 
the  quality  of  our  leadership, 
m 
Portunately,  there  is  a  brigbter  side  to  the 

picture.     The  United  States  has  a  powerful 

deterrent   to   ■•■■■■-tnm      It   la   otnr  atomic 


bombs  and  tbe 

can  deliver  tbaai 

and  asa  forcea.  Is  tbe  ooe  threat  whtcb 

priasis  Stalin.  B«msU's  sternal 
tancc.  winter,  and  auaipowsr — arc  taaportant 
against  air  power.  9nm  Work)  War  n  atr 
power  emerged  as  tbe  grsatast  striking  fores 
known  to  warfare.  So  long  as  we  maintain 
the  lead  In  bombs  and  bombers,  this  war 
deterrent  Is  nitaly  to  cnllniie  effective. 

Against  the  aetMa  Bjipusmuii  of  tbe  ad- 
mlnlstratiosk.  ths  Bghtletb  Ooag»ess_  ■#- 
(m>ved  a  TD-graap  Atr  Fonc  prognaa.  MOW  a 
cut-back  to  4g  groops  Is  contemplated.  It 
seems  that  the  $1. 450.000 XMO  mitlal  mlll- 
tary-ksstetance  program,  plus  the  115.000.- 
000.000  cxirrcnt  defense  budget  of  our  own. 
total  mere  than  we  can  afford.  The  future 
security  of  this  country  hinges  on  bow  tbe 
essential  cut  is  made. 

We  can  achieve  national  security,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  cut  expenditures.  If  we  create 
a  tallar-atade  force  to  meet  tbc  coaabat  cbar- 
acteristtts  of  our  dsslgnated  enemy.  Tbe 
formula  is  slmpte.  yat  the  Defense  EstabUab- 
ment  baa  not  so  far  found  it;  The  best  Air 
Force  In  the  world  supported  by  an  adequate 

urably  strong  on  land,  we  matt  avoid  laige- 
scale  grctind  combat.  A  ponderous  and  ex- 
pensive ground  force,  therefore,  is  unneces- 
sary. ITussIs  has  only  a  samll  Bset;  our  Nsvy 
is  esesadtngly  powerful. 

Tor  tbe  present,  therefore,  we  can  hoM 
back  on  Army  expenditures;  we  can  safely 
skimp  the  Navy  budget.  But  RussU  has  an- 
nounced that  she  will  build  the  most  power- 
ful air  force  In  the  world  and  our  Moscow 
observers  recently  bsve  been  deeply  tan- 
prcased  by  the  progress  already  apparent. 
It  Is  vital  to  the  survival  of  tbe  United  Statca 
that  we  retrieve  and  maintain  air  supremacy. 

The  use  of  air  power  as  the  striking  fcroe, 
supported  by  ground  and  sea  forces.  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  necessity  of  economy.  An 
annual  expenditure  of  16,000,000.000  for  ths 
Air  Force,  t3.500.000.000  for  tbe  Army,  and 
$2,500,000,000  for  the  Bavy  would,  wltbm  S 
3^ears.  place  us  In  a  position  to  tnstirs  ths 
peace  of  the  world.  This  Is  a  total  of  twtivc 
billion  as  against  fifteen  In  tbe  present 
budget.  This  we  can  afford.  It  Is  a  drastle 
cut  for  Army  and  Navy,  but  this  is  no  tlms 
to  let  tradition  and  sentiment  overshadow 
the  proved  tienda  In  strategy. 


The  pfadng  ef  om    . 

air  power  would  not  mean  that 

is  abandoning  the  western 
ocoples.  Since  the  attempt  to  hold  the 
Rhine  would  be  futile.  It  might  actuaUy  be 
better  to  permit  tbe  Bed  Army  to  occupy 
Europe  than  to  sxiffer  tbe  devastetlon  which 
Inevitably  follows  In  tbe  waka  of  tanhs  and 
guns  and  bombs.  One  more  aassp  af  gjwwind 
forces  locked  In  eoartat  across  Burcps  wmild 
be  all  too  likely  to  and  Its  ctvlUnatlon  psr- 
manently. 

To  Stalin,  tbe  peaceful  occupation  <rf  west- 
em  Europe  Is  actually  a  war  deterrent.  There 
his  Red  auldlers  would  see  a  way  of  life,  a 
freedom,  a  dignity  of  tbe  Indtvldaal  beyond 
their  widest  stretch  iM  hnagtriatlon.  Never 
again  would  they  tUhmtt  wltb  docility  to 
totalitarianism. 

The  proposed  military  assistance  program 
places  the  State  Department  In  tbe  role  of 
determining  military  strategy.  In  that  It  has 
Invited  our  allies  to  requlslUon  military 
equipment  to  bold  their  frontiers.  Assist- 
ance to  this  program  conunlte  us  to  ground 
combat  should  war  come.  The  situation 
parallels  Petfl  Harbor.  It  was  a  diplomatic 
rather  than  a  naval  decision  that  the  fleet 
be  statlonetl  at  Honolulu  to  deter 
aggression.    Then  the  Hawaiian 

were  not  advised  that  an  attack       

nent.  The  jwoposed  administration  program 
could  lead  to  far  greater  humllUtlon  than 
the  Pearl  Harbcar  debacle. 
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Th*  tMk  of  tlM  BtghtT-Orst  Con«rw*  Is  to 
mak*  »ur«  that  our  »lll«i  understand  pr»- 
elMly  what  b«lp  w«  intend  and  do  not  In- 
Und  to  five  tbem.  We  miut  not  be  placed 
wImt*  «•  can  be  accused  o(  welshing  on 
tHa  u—ty  Clearly  the  administration  has 
not  found  Um  formula  for  lasting  peace.  lu 
failure  mi^fi*^f  the  responsibility  of  Con- 


(Brtg.  Oen.  Bonner  Fellers  (retired).  West 
Point.  1918.  DSH  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  was 
mUltary  observer  with  the  British  In  Africa 
(lMO-42)  and  on  Oeneral  MacArthur's  staff 
as  a  ground  oAcot  (1»4»-46). 


Pay  Day  for  Jones 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  HTw  Tom 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRlSEJtTATIVKJ 

Wednetdav.  August  3.  1949 


Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  . 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Bacoao.  I  include  the  followias  nonthly 
economic  letter  of  the  NortbeMt  Parm 
Foundation : 

r*T  BAT  roa  joms 

Jones  regarded  his  2  weeks'  pay  check 
and  the  little  accompanying  slips  thought- 
fully. Slightly  over  aiO  out  for  Federal  In- 
oome  tax  alone.  Twenty  dollars  a  month 
going  to  WaatUngton  to  take  care  of  big 
and  little  bmaaucrau.  big  and  little  band- 
dOU.  big  and  little  countries  overseas.  Plus 
0.50  out  for  thU  thins  called  social  sectirlty. 
Plus  the  State  income  tax  still  to  be  piled  on 
top  of  this. 

"Could  use  some  of  that  myself."  mused 
Jones,  as  though  the  thought  were  a  new 
one.  He  repeated  the  general  thought  aloud 
to  hU  fellow  worker.  Smith. 

"Tou're  only  smelling  of  the  cork  now." 
the  other  drily.    "There's  a  lot  more 
in  the  bottle." 

"I  suppose  so."  agreed  Jones  rather 
vaguely. 

"Sver  take  any  note  of  the  taxes  you  pay 
out  in  the  course  of  a  day?- 

"No.  I  never  did.     Be   happier  not  to.  I 


"Tsah.     But   It  might   be  smarter  U  we 

p"  Saaifch  apoke  with  a  little  edge  In  his 
vnlaa.  "I'm  letting  to  the  point  where  it's 
nip  and  tuck  to  make  ends  meet.  This  tax 
load  U  Just  simply  getting  bigger  than  we're 
•quipped  to  handle." 

Jones  considered  this.  The  more  he  con- 
0au9A  It.  the  bigger  and  tougher  it  loomed. 
■•  recalled  hU  own  monthly  struggls  to 
gat  the  bllU  paid,  the  annual  battle  to  pay 
local  taxea.  school  taxes.  State  and  county 
t*«—  on  his  home,  the  annual  bout  with  the 
income  tax  bureaus.  AH. of  a  sudden  the 
burden  of  running  this  Wggaat  and  most  ex- 
panstva  of  governments  seemed  to  weigh 
upon  hla  partletilar  shoulder*.  He  felt  op- 
praaaad  by  it 

At  coffee  time,  he  bought  a  carton  of  cig- 
arettes, the  price  being  19  cants  a  pack. 
Slightly   tax -conscious  by   this  time.  Jones 

fuerled  the  clerk  as  he  broke  open  a  pack: 
••Bow  mueb  of  this  19  cenu  is  tax?" 
"Well."  answer  the  tobacco  man.  "some- 
where around  9  cenU  of  it  goes  to  th«  Ped- 
aral  Oovamment  and  around  3  cenu  to  the 
IHjiH     itouchly  la  ccnu  of  it  Is  tax." 

•^ott  mr\-  to  say  I  could  buy  this  pack 

tor  T  cants  taataad  of  19  eanu  if  it  werant 

for  the  tax?" 

~7aa,  a  little  lees  than  7  cents  right  now." 

"Sure."  said  his  friend  back  in  the  oOka 

j^nt"  oocnmentad  on  the  item.    **To- 

IB  landed   with   taxes.     Believe  It  or 


not.  the  Oovernment  collected  almoat  twice 
as  much  taxee  on  tobacco  last  year  as  ths 
farmers  got  for  the  whole  crop  The  farmers 
got  about  a  billion  dollars.  Then  the  tax 
men  piled  on  near  two  billion  for  you  and 
me  to  squirm  under.  Saw  the  figurea  In  a 
Oovernment  bulletin." 

(The  Agricultural  Situation.  OSDA.  June 
1949.  p.   10  « 

•Fine  thing."  said  Jones.  This  load  on 
his  dally  smokes  was  Insult  added  to  Injury. 
It  was  this  frame  of  mind  which  prompted 
him  to  eye  the  sign  on  the  gasoline  pump 
where  he  stopped  to  Oil  up  at  noon.  "Price 
17  cenu  per  gallon,  tax  7  cenU." 

"Olmme  10  gallons  of  high-tax."  he  said 
rather  sourly  The  fllllng-ststlon  man  had 
heard  it  before.  He  merely  grtinted  sympa- 
thetically     He  dldn  t  like  it.  either 

'Tba  Oovamment  taxe  waa  planty  on  this 
bus  ytmf  uatng  it  in. "  he  eomaaanted. 

"Right.  Tax  on  this  car  was  9130.  coom  to 
think  of  It." 

"Dunt  fOTBtt  a  tao-a-year  license  to  run 
tt.  plus  driver's  license." 

"Two  billion  a  year  motorlats  pay  In  taxes. 
•o  I've  hesrd. " 

"Expensive  country.  a»nt  it?^ 
"Tou  said  It.  answered  Jones 
He  stopped  to  telephone  Uncle  Jim  In  New 
York.  The  girl  at  the  switchboard  hsnded 
him  a  slip  that  read,  'toll  charge  00  cents. 
tax  16  cenu."  WeU,  be  had  buslnees  In  New 
York  on  Monday  and  he  bad  to  make  some 
plans  by  word  of  mouth,  tax  or  no  tax. 

To  get  his  transportation  arranged  he 
drove  around  by  the  raUroad  s'^tlon  and 
boxigbt  a  ticket.  The  ticket  with  berth,  had 
an  Item  on  tt.  'tax  93  99."  Jones  crammed 
tt  in  his  wallet  and  while  at  the  station  went 
around  to  the  freight  office  to  see  about  the 
new  sink  he  bad  ordered  from  the  mall-order 
house.  It  was  there.  The  clerk  made  out  a 
bill  and  handed  it  to  him.  Tea.  the  In- 
tTltalrlt  tnmmlng — "tax.  35  cenu." 

"Poggona  taxes  jump  at  you  from  every- 
where Siicak  up  on  you. "  mutured  Jonas 
to  himself  as  he  paid  the  freight. 

This  being  Saturday  aftcmooa.  Mary  had 
come  Into  town  to  do  some  sbopfitng  and 
they  went  about  it  together.  Hu  Ixapand- 
ing  trip  to  New  Tork  caused  a  window  full 
of  leather  luftagc  to  catch  Jones'  eye. 

"Could  use  a  new  bag  like  that."  he  re- 
marked. But  a  sseoBd  glance  took  the  )oy 
out  of  tt.  The  sign  said.  "Price  930.  tax  96. 
total  930  " 

"Sure.  I  see  what  that  sign  says.  I  could 
use  a  new  fur  coat.  too.  "  obaerved  his  wife 
In  like  vein,  "but  who's  going  to  pay  940  tax 
on  top  ot  a  taoo  coat?  Not  the  likes  ot  us 
If  they  want  ordinary  folks  to  buy  things  like 
this,  let  em  take  off  tboas  rkllculoua  taxes 
and  get  prices  down  to  reaaon." 

Prom  which  tt  appeared  that  the  Jones 
famUy  was  becoming  slightly  resentful  of 
the  white  man's  bxirden.  And  somehow  they 
had  begun  to  feet  rather  uneasy  shout  the 
whole  thing,  too.  a  vague  feeling  as  though 
soma  giant  octopus  had  tham  In  lu  clutches 
and  waa  applying  the  squeaaa. 

In  a  drug  store  Mary  bought  a  roU  of  aim. 
tax  ^S  percent,  and  soms  toUet  preparations. 
tax  ao  percent.  In  the  window  of  the  Jeweler 
next  door  she  regarded  the  tempting  gems. 
tax  20  percent.  They  passed  a  bright-fronted 
moTlsa  and  Jooaa  read  aloud  the  admission 
prlea:  "Savanty-llve  cents,  tax  16  cenu  " 

"A  fifth  of  It's  tax."  bs  remarked  as  they 
nasstd  by. 

liary  bought  a  few  household  articles  and 
some  cloth  to  make  dressss  for  the  girls. 
The  clerk  made  out  the  sales  slip,  adding 
the  final  Item:  "Sales  tax  la  cenU  '  Jones 
regarded  that  meager  Item  as  thouK'i  tt 
might  sting  htm.  which.  In  tact,  was  not  ar 
from  the  effect. 

They  talked  it  over  further  as  they  finally 
entered  a  rastaurant. 

"Haver  rcallaed  what  a  raekat  UUa  haa  got 
to  be. '  obaerved  Junes  thoughtfully,  "goes 
right  on.  day  in  and  day  out.  no  let-up." 


•  Why.  its  tarrlbla.  ■vary  single  move  jcm 
make  they  snare  you  wtth  a  tax.  Seems  to 
me  about  time  thU  thing  ought  to  have 
•omathing  dona  aliout  It." 

Jonea  was  baglMUBg  to  be  of  that  mind, 
too 

'Here's  the  light  bUl  with  a  tax  hitched  on 
to  It  Of  course,  the  gas  blU  does.  too.  and 
the  phone  bUl.  And  notice  of  a  ux  to  pay  on 
the  dog.  License  tax  U  I  so  much  as  go 
fUhlng  Can't  have  a  cocktail  even,  with- 
out swallowing  about  three  big  taxes." 

Jones'  tone  was  that  of  a  man  slightly  pua- 
Bled  by  tt  all.  Somehow  that  high  cost  o* 
being  an  American  citlxen  seemed  to  have 
overtaken  him  all  at  once.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  thU  wasn  t  so  sudden  It  had 
been  going  on  quiu  a  while. 

They  csught  sight  of  Smith  In  the  restau- 
rant and  he  came  over  and  joined  them. 
Bvldantly  he  had  done  some  thinking  on  this 
subject. 

Jonsa  lagalad  htm  with  soma  of  the  things 
tb«y  had  baan  notlclx\g. 

"Can  t  malBtaln  half  the  populace  on  a 
charity  baflli  and  on  top  of  that  support 
■Ma9  of  Bwope  and  some  of  AsU.  without 
taktiig  U  ant  of  our  hides."  summed  up 
Smith. 

"Who's  reaching  into  our  pockeU  like  this? 
Is  It  the  city  or  the  SUU  or  Washtogton?- 

"Well,  all  of  them,  of  couraa— but 
sapeelaily  Waahington.  Altera  the 
(19401  the  total  Stnte-and-local-tax  haul 
was  eight  and  a  hal'  billions,  Federal  Oov. 
cmment  five  and  a  half  billions  But  now 
that  Potomac  camel  has  gro»-  n  till  he  s  ptish- 
Ing  everybody  else  out  of  the  tent — now 
State  and  local  alone  take  fourteen  and  a 
half  btlltotu.  but  Washington  takes  940.000.- 
000.000  That's  In  1  year,  you  understand. 
One  year's  bite  out  of  the  people  " 

"How  can  those  Oovernment  boys  spend  tt. 
with  only  300  working  days  a  year  to  write 
checks  In?" 

"Well.  sir.  believe  It  or  not.  they're  actu- 
ally spending  more  than  that.  Even  mora 
than  they  take  away  from  us.  The  Oov- 
amment closed  lu  books  thU  year  almost 
two  billions  In  the  red  And  this  coming 
year  they're  set  to  spend  probably  five  bil- 
lions more  than  they  rake  In.  In  taxes. 
They'll  just  have  to  go  to  the  banks  and 
borrow.  Can  you  beat  that?  The  fact  is. 
the  Oovernment  has  spent  more  monaj 
these  last  4  years  than  in  all  the  praecdtng 
169  years  since  the  fotindlng  of  the  country. 
Talk  about  spenders." 

"What's  the  matter  with  those  fellows 
down  there?     Are  they  Insane?" 

"No,  they're  about  the  same  kind  of  folks 
as  you  and  I.  But  there's  a  new  philosophy 
fiostlng  around  the  last  doaan  years.  A  so- 
cialistic idea  that  the  Oovernment  can  sup- 
port the  people.  The  idea  Is  to  take  prop- 
erty away  from  everyone  who  has  any.  by 
this  *it— **«■«  procaaa,  and  give  It  to  favored 
groupa.  Paag  It  o«t  tn  pensions,  subsidies, 
cheap  food,  ftaa  madtcal  ears,  partly  free 
housing,  free  college  education,  unemploy- 
ment relief,  social -security  doles,  and  so  on." 
"Plus  a  big  hand-out  for  Europe?" 
"Oh.  sure,  s  big  piece  of  pie  for  Europe. 
Twenty-eight  billions  dished  out  to  our 
friends  overseas  In  the  Isst  3  yaars.  Bight 
billions  more  to  be  given  to  tbem  this  year  " 
"What  do  they  do  over  there  with  all  that 
money?" 

"Oh.  the  most  of  It  goaa  acroaa.  not  In  caab 
but  in  goods.  What  thtj  take  from  na  is 
Bsore  valuafela  tkaft  aaoBay.  The  money  only 
SSI  isa  aa  eooatara.  nka  poker  chips.  What 
they  take  Is  ottr  real  wealth:  Our  steel. 
lumber,  oil.  coal,  grain,  meat,  fertiliser. 
machinery,  and  the  like.  Tea.  It  s  a  mighty 
big  ptaea  of  pla  for  Europe.  And.  of  course. 
you  and  I  bava  to  pay  for  it.  Let's  hopa  it's 
a  good  Invaatmant." 

Mary  broke  In  to  ask.  "What's  our  biggest 
expanse  here  st  heme?" 
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*Wen.  otir  military  machine  is  the  biggest 
Blngle  Item.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
take  over  a  third  of  the  whole  budget.  CosU 
BMney  to  keep  op  a  good  defenss  machine. 
Bat  the  serncea  waste  a  pile.  too.  Tboae 
brasa  hau  spend  money  Uka  water.  They 
could  ttght^"  np  on  the  waste  a  whole  lot 
without  hurting  their  efficiency  th«  least  bit. 
Every  man  who's  been  In  the  service  knoms 

that. 
Joosa  nodded.    He'd  seen  plenty  of  such 

waste  at  first  band. 

"What  about  the  ordinary  cost  of  running 
the  Govenuncnt?" 

"Twiot  what  It  thnv^<<  be,  I've  done  con- 
fV4«raMe  work  In  Government  service.  I 
know  how  It  U.  Thare  Isn't  a  dvllian  de- 
partment In  Waahington  but  what  could  be 
cut  In  half  and  still  perform  lu  ntcessary 
fvietlons." 

"Tcah.  but  Ccngraas  keeps  right  on  appro- 
priating mora  and  more  money,  not  only  for 
running  tba  Oaeamment.  but  for  all  kinds 
of  new  things.    How  about  that?" 

-True.  Ona  aoelallatie  project  afUr  an- 
other This  new  housing  law  U  a  sanr.ple— 
810.000  new  bouses  to  be  built— finaiMad  with 
taxpayers'  money.  Will  cost  un  to  twenty 
MHf<^n»,  aobody  can  figure  how  much.  Same 
Ida*  I  wantlnTiafl — theory  that  Oovamment 
am  aupport  the  people,  instead  of  other  way 
aiiwiiiil  Takes  soma  tall  taxes  cut  of  us 
little  fellows  to  play  that  kind  of  gamaa. 

"WeU.  they're  taU.  aU  right.  Here's  one- 
family  named  Carter  moved  Into  oxu  block 
last  week.  Nice  fellow.  Told  me  the  Ux  on 
hU  moving  bill  amounted  to  over  tlO.  Had 
to  pay  taxaa  on  bla  deed,  of  course,  and  on 
the  mortgage.  litaraUy  can't  move  without 
balng  taxed. 

"Tee.  taxes  are  piled  on  evarythlng.  These 
particular  things  are  oiU  where  ycu  can  eee 
tham.  But  baok  of  tbem  are  a  whole  jungla 
ol  bidden  taxes  that  we  are  stuck  with  and 
cant  even  see.  Take  this  margarine  here  on 
the  table.  We  know  that's  taxed.  But  we 
don't  think  about  tba  same  taxes  we  have  to 
eat  in  bread  or  eaka  or  anything  that  has 
shortening  in  tt. 

This  bread,  made  probably  from  Dakota 
wheat,  has  aoma  high  railroad  and  corpora- 
tion taxaa  In  It.  too.  and  these  oranges  from 
Florida  are  loaded  down  with  spaetal  truck 
mw^  highway  taaes.    Ditto  the  cream  and  the 
ligalsliliii      The  clothes  we're  wearing  have 
got  a  lot  of  hidden  taxes  in  tbem.    My  shirt 
cost  93  and  somewhere  around  a  dollar  of 
that  la  taxaa  on  one  kind  or  another. 
"That's  sn  outrage. "  interjected  Mary. 
'-IlM   politicians   kid   us   along   by   piling 
taxes  on  the  oorporations. '  Smith  went  on. 
"The  corporationa  don't  really  pay  those  high 
taxes   they  Just  serva  aa  tax  collectors.    The 
fact  U  that  w«  worldly  folks  pay  virtually 
every  one  of   thoee  corporation  taasa.     All 
tiMM  high  chargea  levied  on  the  manufac- 
tuiwa  and  pro«esao-a  and  disUlbutors  actual- 
ly eome  right  out  of  you  and  me.     They're 
j,„„i  right  along  to  us  in  the  price  of  the 
product. 
Smith  leveled  a  finger  at  his  friend. 
"Do  you  know  there  are  •JfiO.fiOO  people 
on   the   public  pay   roUs?     Six  mUllon   two 
hundred  and  fifty  thouaand  of  thoee  living  off 
you  and  me?    Do  you  know  that  you  work 
everv  single  Monday   aU  day.  and   Tuesday 
forenoon  baa<<Ms.  juat  for  tham— that  they 
eat  up  your  «ad  my  and  every  other  work- 
ix^man's  entire  earnings  for   1  day  out  of 
•rery  4?      That's  how  It  Is.    A  year's  tana 
now  amount  to  91.*«»  levied  on  every  aver- 
age family  of  four  people." 

-Well,  by  George,  this  »hole  thing  has 
taaated  tba  poftat  wtoara  tt  acavaa  ma.  Tou 
IDMV  tt  woolint  ba  bMd  tea  a  gownment 
operating  Ilka  this  to  take  away  evarytbttig 
that  we  small  fellows  have.  It  Isnt  oacaa- 
sary  for  our  paopU  to  ba  blad  Uke  this.  Cant 
the  a^anaaa  of  Ooveramant  ba  cut}" 
"Of  LUiai  thev  can  be  cut." 
-'Where  la  the  plaoa  to  bagln?" 


"The  way  to  cut  la  to  cot.  flay.  10  per- 
cent right  across  the  board,  for  a  starter.  Of 
course,  every  officeholder  In  the  country  will 
howl  Uke  a  coyote,  but  let  'em  howl.  This 
thing  Is  serious  for  you  and  me.  We  dont 
have  to  be  complete  suckers  and  do  nothing 
about  It.  When  our  forefathers  were  taxed 
beyond  endurance  they  did  something  atKxut 
it." 

"How*Te  you  going  to  make  that  Idea  reg- 
ister?" 

"By  pressure  on  the  politicians — on  every 
one  of  them,  from  the  President  down.  Rise 
up  on  our  hind  legs  and  ten  'em  so  they 
undersUnd  it:  Cut  taxes  or  well  defeat  you 
next  time  up." 

"These  so-caUed  have-nots,  these  folks  on 
the  receiving  end — and  there  are  a  lot  of 
them— they  wont  like  It." 

"Correct.  They  wont  Uke  it.  So  what? 
Let's  have  a  showdown  and  see  which  side 
of  the  fence  the  people  of  this  country  are 
on.  I  think  you'd  find  that  the  sane,  sensi- 
ble, hard- working  people  who  pay  the  bills 
are  In  a  majority.  They  have  a  cause,  all 
right.  TheyTa  got  to  have  leadership. 
They've  got  to  have  the  Issue  presented 
squarely.  And  after  that  they>e  really  got 
to  fight  for  themselves." 

Smith  paused  and  regarded  bis  plata 
thoughtfully. 

"The  one  most  direct  and  practical  stuck 
on  this  whole  socialistic  Idea."  he  ssld 
slowly,  "Is  to  cut  taxes.  It's  the  unlimited 
power  to  tax  you  and  me  that  gives  these 
spenders  their  leverage.  CUp  their  fantastic 
Income  once  and  well  have  a  lot  Icaa 
socialism  in  this  country." 

"Well."  said  Jones,  "that  pay  check  I  got 
this  morning  has  got  to  last  2  weeks,  and 
tome  besides.  Either  It  actually  does  that 
at  I'm  sunk.  But  It  spreads  thinner  every 
time.  Pay  day  has  gotten  to  be  merely  pay- 
out day." 

He  patned  to  btxy  a  paper  from  a  poute 
little  newsboy.  Spreading  It  out  on  the 
table,  all  three  dlnera  Mared  at  the  head- 

The  bold,  black  letters  that  looked  trp  at 
them  read :  "Washington  thinks  higher  taxea 
are  a  must." 

Jones  regarded  It  a  moment,  then  un- 
capping his  fountain  pen.  scratched  out  tha 
word  -higher"  and  wrote  In  lU  place  the 
word  -lower  " 

"Natural  mistake  of  the  politicians,  under 
present  conditions."  he  observad  genUy. 
"We'U  have  to  set  them  stralgbt." 


Tht  Unworried  West 


The  article  carries  a  picture  of  the 
great  steel  plant  in  Geneva,  DtAh,  which 
shows  that  the  farms  next  to  the  plant 
have  not  been  disturbed. 

When  workingmen  can  live  In  their 
own  homes,  send  their  children  to  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  grad- 
uate schools,  go  fishing  whenever  they 
have  leisure  to  fiah.  working  conditions 
have  at  last  reacted  the  level  about 
which  men  have  been  dreaming. 

The  West  may  give  to  our  Nation  Its 
greatest  need:  the  necessity  of  thinking 
of  our  citiaens  as  being  entitled  to  live 
complete  lives,  regardless  of  their  occu- 
petion.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 


editor  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  trNTTKD  STATES 

Wednain,  Aw9*st  i  ^legislative  dag  of 
Thnrsdatf.June  2),  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao 
an  article  written  by  B.  C.  K.  Read,  as- 
sociate editor  of  Steelways,  cntlUed  "The 
Unworried  West." 

This  article  deals  with  an  attitude  and 
Is  not  wholly  descripUve  or  historical. 
but  it  shows  that  the  spirit  that  made 
the  West  what  it  was  in  pioneer  days  is 
still  there,  and  it  shows,  above  all  things, 
that  the  industrtaliiation  of  a  commu- 
nity does  not  necessarily  mean  dinglnes*. 
crowded  conditions,  the  polluting  of 
rivers,  and  the  filling  of  the  air  with  sooty 
smoke  and  noxious  gases. 


(By  E.  C.  K. 


) 


If  you  want  to  go  Weet  this  summer  and 
enjoy  it.  take  aoma  suntan  oU.  a  bathing 
sun.  and  a  flsblng  rod.  If  you  want  to 
understand  tba  Weat,  taka  an  adding  ma- 
chine. As  long  aa  yoa  dont  tooeto  tba  ■«*>- 
traction  key.  It  will  speak  tba  western 
tongue. 

For  the  West  today  U  one  ragloa  of  the 
country  which  refuaea  to  worry  about  dis- 
inflation. The  mere  fact  that  markets  for 
paper,  chemicals,  glass,  furniture,  and  rubber 
have  fallen  In  California,  that  sales  of  stor- 
aga  batteries  sre  slow  In  Oregon,  that  ftem 
machinery  orders  are  off  In  Denver,  tint 
carrots  are  oven^entlful  In  Utah;  and  that 
other  signs  of  economic  downturn  have  ap- 
peared Is  no  reaaon  the  westerners  can  see 
to  be  pessimistic.  They  cannot  believe  thla 
decline  wUl  last.  All  the  lines  on  all  their 
charts  have  been  rising  for  so  many  years 
that  the  upward  look  and  the  large  statistic 
have  become  a  state  of  mind. 

There  la  more  to  this  than  a  psychological 
trick.  Beneath  the  bubbling  corfldence  lies 
the  pxirchaslng  power  of  18.65C.000  people — 
more  than  four  for  every  three  who  lived 
there  befOTe  the  war.  Along  with  this  popu- 
lation growth,  m  which  almoat  as  many 
migrants  crossed  the  Rockies  as  In  25  prior 
years,  has  gone  a  comparable  expansion  In 
Industrial  Investment.  Bank  asseta  have 
nearly  trebled  In  the  11  Western  States  stsce 
1940.  In  California  alone,  tnetary  employ- 
ment has  rls«i  by  84  percent  and  factory 
pay  rolls  by  385  percent  in  less  than  a  decade. 
Not  being  an  economist  or  a  seer.  I  am 
unprepared  to  sUte  that  the  West's  eeo- 
mmlc  millenlnm  has  anrtaed.  But  after  a 
tour  of  Washington.  Orcgxm.  California. 
Idaho.  Utah.  Arlacna.  Montana.  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Meaico.  X  wUl  say  that  a 
viait  to  the  West  Is  a  ctaecrtng  tftot  In  the 
Rntn.  And  I  can  report  bo^m  cbsarvatlODs 
to  support  the  view  that  wartam  epttbilHa 
seems  well-founded. 

Our   major   factor  Is  the   quality   of  the 

western  worklngman.    He  has  a  reputation 

for  high  productivity,  enthusiasm,  and  skill 

sharpened  by  war  work.    Hew  Industrialists 

in  the  West  volunteer  testimonials  on  this 

point.    The  western  worker  likes  the  climate. 

wants  to  stay.     He  is  more  likely  to  own  his 

own    home    than    Is    his    eastern    colleague, 

hence  has  a  personal  sUke  in  his  community. 

Western  industry  has  taken  steps  tc  make 

his  working  conditions  good.     At  a  Itiggage 

factory  in  Denver.  I  saw  a  recreaUon  center 

beUig  built  for  the  employees.     In  steel  mills 

along  the  coast.  I  saw  machinery  painted  In 

colors  to  rest  the  eye  and  cut  down  accidents. 

A  new  40-acre  Industrial  site  In  Culver  City. 

Calif.,    makes    tU    steel    scaffolds,    electrical 

equipment,  and  gas  furnaces  In  low,  modem, 

pastel-tinted     huUdlnga— sat     about     wltb 

green  lawn. 


I 
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li  ■CMTtac  «l«*f  of  on«-f«ctory  or  ooo-ln^Ui- 
tfT  towM.  Tli^*  M  •iwnfth  for  tho  lon« 
MB  In  dtvcmflcatton  Tb«t  loduMrtal  m« 
Eiculvvr  aty  U  a  etm  in  point.     Aaolbor 

M  rsrtuad.  <*••.  ^  .  ,      . 

Porttand'a  vaurwara  to  th«  Ma  and  Inlanfl 
Id  to  nulM  b«r  topb««VT  In  dUtrtbutton. 
ilM    la   botUllnc    up    manisfacturtng  — 
ftla.  mrtala.  and  machinery.     Her  old 
_  lumbar  and  farmlnc.  art  looking 

into  bjrproducta  from  waaU:  bark  and  »aw- 
aleotoot,  f^wnt"  (or  leather,  (trtl- 
tMtf.  ftUor  for  plaatlca:  fruit 
Bg  turnad  Into  tannic,  pear 
teto  aMVmalade  Into  thaae  and 
.Jlfpf^W  Portland  haa  sbeorbed 
_  _  or  lU  IMjBQO  wartime  tblpyard  work- 
«ra.  thua  baring  tbe  laat  laufA  on  peaalmlata 
who  aaid  tbe  town  would  be  two-thtrda  oC  • 
gboet  in  tbe  poMwar  world. 

Ttoo  diiaml— finn  trend  can  be  aeen  in 
IndUKml  gMlfMUM-    An  outfit  tn  Seattle 
tbat  tmtUttmt  tm  farbaf*  rana  before  tbe 
war  hM  ipnad  vvt.    Today  it  makea  down- 
MottU.  tb#n  iwt tehee  to  bticketa  and  apace 
h— »!■.    then    goea    Into    mall    boxea.     Laat 
Chrtotnaa  It  knocked  out  a  coupU  of  hun- 
dred aeootera  Jtaat   before   tbe   holiday.     In 
Colorado  a  amaU  machine  ahop  got  tired  of 
rclylnc  on  Job  work  from  other  flrma     It  put 
together  a  little  cement  mixer  for  realdenllal 
hoiHtaf  and  add  40.000  m  2  yean      Next  It 
eoow  up  with  a  planer  and  a  table  aaw.  which 
have  been  ahlpped  aa  far  aa  India.     Mow  the 
firm  p.aaa  to  add  to  farm  windmill.     Faith 
In   the  future?     It  haa  bought  one  of  the 
bt0Mt  caatlng  roachlnea  In  the  country— 
to  spaed  up  making  of  parte  and  bring  down 
unit  coat 

A  great  part  of  the  atrength  of  the  Weat  a 
new  aspanaion  comca  from  Ita  being  built 
on  the  naeda  of  the  Weat  Itaelf.  Products 
are  being  developed  or  adapted  to  fit  regional 
■ecxillarltlea. 

I  One  man  haa  built  a  apeclal  Uanamlaalon 
to  fit  eaat«m-made  tractora:  It  gears  them 
down  to  a  mlie  an  hour  for  spinach  cultl- 
Tatkm.  Another  man  hr*.  an  attachment 
which  makaa  a  three-wheeler  out  of  an  eaat- 
srn  four-wheel  Uactor  to  suit  lettuce  farmers. 
The  Weat  U  irritation  territory.  So  the 
Weat  makea  blg-dlac  harrows  for  dry  farming, 
■prlncler  piP*  ^°  water  the  Und.  long  land 
lOTtfers  to  engineer  the  fields  for  even  flow  of 
ditch  irrigation. 

There  are  makers  of  food  machinery  In 
south  San  Franclaco  who  wlU  design  and 
build  a  gadget  to  peel,  slice,  pit.  or  package 
snything  the  vaat  farming  population  carea 
to  grow.  PurUand  makaa  higb-legged  truck* 
that  carry  lumber  under  their  bellies  and 
^iggtng  trucks  that  wear  their  traUers  on 
ibelr  baeka  aa  they  go  back  empty  Into  the 


Tbe  Weat.  in  abort.  U  no  mere  atamping 
ground  fox  branchea  of  eastern  eonccma. 
It's  on  Ita  own  feet. 

With  fielda  and  foreau  from  which  to  feed 
•ttd  hOTMt  UaeiX.  tbe  old  West  nsadad  one 
thing  to  ln«lire  self-sufficiency — a  solid  foun- 
dation of  baaic  industries  that  could  take 
raw  matarlala  from  western  earth  acd  hand 
them  OTsr  to  wee  tern  manufacturers  in  uaa- 
able  form.  The  new  Weat  u  acquiring  thto 
foundation  with  the  help  of  steel. 

Toung.  Moaaa  at  the  Monaon 
the  alaal  Industry  was*  c€ 
the  MlHtartpVl.  Ha  aant  satUers  into  south- 
ern Utab  tn  ISM  to  And  Iron  ore.  In  ISH. 
tnis  lltUe  frontier  post  set  a  blaat  fumaoa 
goUkg  to  make  the  Weafs  first  pig  Iron.  In 
,  native  iron  waa  being  converted  Into 
aa  far  out  aa  the  Pacific  coast. 

ot  plonaars  tried  their  hand  at 
s  their  smaU  contrlbuttow 
to  Amsrtcan  graatneaa.  and  paissil  into  dOi*. 
But  ons  more  tentaclous  than  the  rest,  built 
a  furnace  in  Colorado  In  laSl  and  kept  It  at 
work.  Around  It  grew  a  mill  which  u  still 
today;  ttks  oldast  west  ^ru  mill  that 


UMm  ma  or*  mMI  makn  ateet   in  aeml- 
•■Khart  aad  9aUtk»it  foroi. 

That  mill  waa  bjr  far  the  largest  In  the 
n  Western  Statee  In  1»40.  when  the  region's 
Ingot  capacity  was  ajTOjOSO  toaa.  Than 
came  wsr.  and  new  expanaton.  Tb  aupply 
eoaatal  shtpyarda  with  plates  and  structural 
ahapea.  two  new  Intagrated  mllla  were  built 
la  1IK3  and  1»44— at  Oeneva.  Utah,  and  Fon- 
Una.  Calif  And.  though  shipyard  demand 
haa  dwindled,  theee  3  plants  now  arc  In 
the  midst  of  expansion  that  will  coat  nearly 
$00,000,000  Together,  they  account  for 
three-fourths  of  the  Inereaae  In  the  Weafs 
steel  ingot-maklng  capacity  over  the  laat 
decade :  from  2 JTO.OOO  to  nwre  than  6.000.000 
tons. 

To  feed  lis  blast  fumsces.  Geneva  geU  al- 
most all  Ita  raw  materials  In  Uub ;  Coal  from 
■orsa  Canyon.  130  miles  soutbeaat  of  tb« 
plant;  Iron  dt*  from  Iron  Mountain.  235  mllea 
Bouthwest.  limeatone  and  dolomtte  from  Pay- 
son.  35  mi'.ea  distant  Fontana  U  farther 
away  from  her  coking  coal  ( it  eomaa  iOO  mllea 
from  Sunnyslde.  Utah)  but  only  l«3  miles 
from  lagle  Mountain  Iron  ore  In  Riverside 
County.  Calif .  and  13  mllea  from  the  lime- 
stone quarries  Geneva  and  Fontana  both 
send  moat  of  their  finlahed  ateel  to  waMam 
fabricators  It  ends  up  as  oil.  gas.  and  wa- 
ter pipe  lines,  storage  tanks,  farm  machinery, 
and  tin  plau  for  the  canning  Industry. 

The  only  raUroad  raU  mill  weat  of  the  MU- 
slaslppl  U  part  of  the  West  s  oldest  Integrated 
steel  mUl  at  Pueblo.  Colo.  RUlng  near  It 
today  are  a  new  rod  mill  and  expanded  wire- 
making  facilities.  For  these  operatlona 
Pueblo  draws  lU  coal,  fluorapar,  dolomite, 
and  limestone  from  Inside  Colorado,  but 
goea  afleid  to  Sunrise.  Wyo..  and  Cedar  CUy. 
Utah,  for  iron  ore. 

Alta«sthar.  scvsn  Western  SUtes  contribute 
nature'a  maklnga  for  western  ateel  and  col- 
lect the  bill  for  labor  and  materials.  Nevada 
chips  in  with  iU  msngsnsse.  Oklahoma  with 
lU  coal.  ArlBona  with  Us  fluorspar.  Pig  Iron 
cast  at  aaneva  and  Fontana  feeds  some  non- 
Integrated  mills  in  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia, but  moat  west  coast  furnaces— both 
electric  and  open  hearth — rely  heavily  on 
man-made  scrap.  Some  of  It  still  comes 
from  shlpbreaklng.  some  from  battle  wreck- 
age aa  far  off  aa  Japan. 

Steal  expanakm  not  only  geara  into  the 
expanding  eewaoty  of  the  West  but  gives  it 
Impetus  by  dlsweattying  to  serve  the  West  s 
diversification.  Along  with  heavy  tonnagea 
in  plate  and  atrip  and  structural*,  the  mUla 
scatter  a  lot  of  ateel  into  barbed  wire,  bale 
ties,  and  fenelB«  for  the  farmer,  wire  rope 
for  the  loggliv  tadtiatry.  nuts  and  bolu  and 
light  structural  abapaa  for  construction,  ateel 
netting  for  Northwest  salmon  fishermen. 
grader  bladaa  for  road  building,  special  nalla 
for  orange  eratea.  electrodea  for  aluminum 
smelters,  even  the  braided  wire  for  thoee  San 
Francisco  cable   cars. 

The  autocnobUe  assembly  Industry  U  an 
example  of  how  the  effect  of  the  growing  ateel 
aupply  ripplea  acroaa  the  waatara  aeOBOBiy* 
Loa  Aa«eles  n  w  tumaoot Mor*  watban  any 
other  United  Stataa  elty  sacap«  Datroii.  Oom 
Lus  Angeles  motor  plant  alone  subcontracts 
work  on  512  parts  to  48  metal- working  firms. 
The  subcontractors  turn  to  local  suppllsrs  of 
iron  and  Staal  for  the  bot-rolled  strip  and 
sheet  which  goaa  Into  bumpers  and  wbaala. 
cold-rolled  strip  for  hub-cape,  aprtafateal 
fUta  for  springs,  and  so  on.  This  auto  maker 
Is  trying  to  intsrest  othsr  wsstem  firms  In 
making  framea.  and  conceivably  the  whole 
ear  may  some  day  t>e  made  on  the  coast  In 
one  integrated  operation. 

The  Induatrtal  lure  of  the  North wsat  la 
cheap  hydroelectric  power.  WaalitalfMB. 
Oregon.  Montana,  and  Idaho  have  30  pareant 
of  the  Nation's  supply  and  almost  half  tba 
SSttamfead  undeveloped  potential.  Weetam 
■Isal  li  a  prolific  source  of  reinforcing  bars 
for  the  concrete  daoa.  Some  staal  mllla  have 
shops  that  do  noUUag  but  fabrleaU  trana- 


mlsslon  towers,  while  others  turn  out  trusssa. 
trestlss.  snd  crsnss  for  ths  llkss  of  Grand 
Coulsa  and  Bonneville. 

Steels  role  in  the  rise  of  the  West  U  fur- 
ther  reflacted  m  oil  and  mining  machinery, 
in  logging  trailers  and  lumber  handlers^ 
farm  implemenu  and  food  proceaalng.  iMt 
ther-  is  a  young  firm  In  San  Franclaco  tBM 
perhape  conveya  the  new  tempo  better  than 
all  tbe  others 

The  three  owners  are  Hans  Ooldschmldt 
and  the  Chamber  brothers.  Robert  and  Frank. 
Ooldachmldt  came  to  America  from  Ger- 
many in  the  thirties  did  »o<xlworking.  then 
wound  up  building  ships  on  the  coaat  during 
the  war     Robert  Chambers  was  hU  boss. 

After  the  war  Goldschmldt  cast  about  for 
something  to  do  A  magaalne  article  gava 
hir-  -•  -Mick  anawar— there  wotiid  be  a  boom 
I:  worttthop  equipment.    That  sort  of 

th:ug  be  MOld  OMka.  and  make  well.  But 
he  naadad  Wtam&f  Mid  merchandlalng  abUlty. 
ClMMMn  had  both. 

Btarttng  in  March  IM7.  Chambers  under- 
wrote Ooldachmldfs  salary  and  develr.pment 
fioaU  on  a  machine  that  combined  a  lathe,  a 
0B«tUar  ssw.  s  horlaontsl  snd  vertical  drfll 
pram,  and  a  dlac  sandsr  Montgomery  Ward 
ll^ad  the  very  first  model  So  Chambers 
signed  up  some  ship-repair  people  who  had 
equipment,  steel,  a  war-bom  ability  to  Im- 
pfOTlsa  and  not  much  to  do  By  Novem- 
ber, tbe  tnt  batch  of  machlnea  waa  finlahed 
and  Frank  Chambers  had  left  a  New  York 
department  store  to  Join  the  firm. 
Hew  did  things  turn  out? 
To  date,  the  two  brothers  and  Ooldachmldt 
have  bought  2.500  tons  of  iron,  steel,  and 
aluminum  Their  Shopsmlth.  retailing  at 
IsM  thsn  laoo.  haa  been  algnally  honored 
wlih  a  fiill  page  In  Montgomery  Ward's  cata- 
log.    Their  backlog  la  beautiful. 

That,  m  a  nutahell,  U  the  formula  that  Is 
buildtrg  the  pwstwar  Weat.  A  little  capital, 
new  skills  acquired  durlog  the  war.  a  deaire 
to  create  something,  and  a  wartime  business 
In  search  of  a  key  to  prosperous  peace. 

Unlike  the  traditional  promotion  magi- 
cian western  Industrialists  frankly  say  they 
have  many  things  up  the  sleeve — from  that 
Denver  man  with  the  portable  steel  sawhorse 
to  the  projected  atomic  energy  plant  at  Arco. 
Idaho. 

Colorado  la  doing  research  at  Rifle  on  oU 
ihale.  from  which  practically  unlimited 
amounta  of  petroleum  can  b  taken  when  the 
need  artaea.  Extraction  of  oil  from  coal  la 
alao  under  study. 

Utah,  rolling  In  minerals  from  cosl  to  cop- 
per, la  already  the  center  of  the  nonferrous 
smelting  industry.  Sulfuric-acid  byproducta 
of  that  Industry  are  being  combined  with 
huge  potaah  and  phoaphate  reaotircea  to 
build  an  Integrated  fertlllaer  Industry.  Pile 
lines  from  the  Rangely  oil  fielda  in  Wyoming 
are  expanding  refinery  operations  around 
Salt  Lake  and  34  companies  ars  looking  for 
oil  this  year  under  Utah  Itself. 

Not  everything  Is  going  to  happen  tomor- 
row. In  the  Northwaat.  long-term  expansion 
wUl  suffer  until  hydroaiectrlc  projects  doao 
the  gup  between  potantlal  snd  developed 
power.  In  California  the  water  supply  la 
spotty.  Heavy  industry  will  have  to  choose 
Its  locations  with  care,  pending  completion 
of  the  $100,000,000  Cantral  Valley  project. 
The  navel  ot  tlM  ■■tlwial  marketing  area 
la  aklll  aaat  of  tha  Bocfclm.  and  many  big 
tadaatrlm  are  better  at  sbtpptng  waatam 
material  east  for  fabrication  than  Integrat- 
ing tbair  op««tlons  In  tbs  Wsst  and  paying 
the  blglMr  freight  on  flalahad  producta. 

Weetem  steal  mllla  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  all  of  tha  Wsat's  demand  for  steel  plate 
until  tbe  Tnaa-Maw  York  pipe  line  is  com- 
plete, ^ir  plat*  makes  pipe  And  even  whlls 
some  markets  seem  saturated  with  retn- 
forrlng  bars,  wire  products  and  nuta  and 
bolts,  ther^  is  still  more  call  for  steel  sheet 
and  pipe  than  can  be  met  from  cturent 
output. 
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Despiu  thaea  iimitationa.  moat  Ot  tham 
short-tarm,  tha  Weat  baa  a  fooaff.  antbuai. 
astic  and  laiapanrtanl  look  la  Ita  eye.  RaU- 
roacta.  poMlo  vtUltlaa,  ehambars  of  com- 
maraa.  ttaal  auihpanles.  and  raaourea  develop- 
ment councils  ars  pitahiag  tn  to  balp  ted 
sitss  for  new  induatriaa.  avaa  to  do  martaO 
reeearch  for  them.  Clvla  froiiBi  are  bring- 
ing small  local  manufseturars  together  wttb 
big  fellows  who  have  opened  branch  planu, 
to  encourage  slibcontrsctlng. 

If  the  mara  thought  of  moving  west  crosses 
jo\u  mind,  and  you  mention  It  aloud,  you 
ars  likely  to  find  Industrial-development 
people  from  bdU  *  doasn  different  towna  on 
your  dooratap-k«U  singing  Abide  With  Me. 


Ufi  Eiamine  Our  Sasta  Gaai  Complex 


1XT1N8ION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  FtED.  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  memos  w 
W  THB  ROOSK  OT  RIIRMIM  I  ATIVB8 

Fridaw.  July  22.  1949 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  thla 
Nation's  Santa  Claus  complex  deserves 
an  even  more  thorough  re-examlnatlon 
than  William  Vogt,  author  of  Road  to 
Survival,  has  given  it  in  his  article  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  July  23.  ex- 
cerpts from  which  I  ofTer  for  the  Record 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 

The  emphasis  on  the  bold  new  pro- 
gram on  material  welfare  as  against  the 
moral  issues  involved  could  well  afford  a 
strong  basis  for  a  virile  opposition  to  the 
Pair  Deal.  If  Repubhcan  leaders  would 
stop.  look,  and  listen  to  the  argtunent  of 
Efr.  Vogt  that  the  problem  of  human  so- 
ciety is  to  provide,  not  for.  but  against. 
more  population,  their  "me  too"  com- 
plex would  fade. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  im- 
plies also  a  reconsideration  of  the  issue 
that  Is  central  to  the  dispute  with  Com- 
munism, namely,  private  property  and  its 
essentially  monopoly  income.  There  can 
be  no  peace  on  earth  until  this  issue  is 
settled,  capitalistically.  by  a  clear  denial 
of  the  Marxist  labor-cost  theory  of  value. 
Property  can  have  value  only  as  it  is 
productive  of  an  unearned  income  which 
is  not  determined  by  what  the  Industrial 
set-up  has  cost  its  owners.  Modern  in- 
dustry Is  the  product  of  intelligence,  not 
of  thrift. 

Those  whoEe  Initiative,  restrained  and 
guided  by  a  stable  system  of  property 
and  prices,  brings  about  increases  in 
welfare  must  be  able  to  control  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  resulting  increase  of 
population  If.  we  are  to  have  peace  under 
law  and  order. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

LTT'S  EXAMINS  OUS  SANTA  CLAtn  COMPLKX 

(By  WlllUm  Vogt) 
President  Truman  la  easUy  the  most  effec- 
tive extemporanaooa  ^Makcr  of  our  day.  and 
his  slightest  ntteranca  la  often  sped  around 
the  world  with  the  speed  of  light.  The  In- 
sugural  address  with  which  he  ushered  In 
his  first  full  administration  was.  of  course, 
not  off  the  cuff.  But  the  fourth  of  the  vari- 
ous points  speUed  out  in  the  sddreas.  ths 
proposal  of  a  "bold  new  program"  to  provide 
''trtompbant  action  •  •  •  against  hun- 
ger, aalaery.  and  despair"  for  the  world's  free 
people  came  as  such  a  atxrprise  that  It 
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printed  by  most  of  the  world's  nawapapar  and 
discussed  m  all  lU  capiula. 

Mo  matter  what  programs  daralop.  tba 
Prealdantt  prpaoaat  y  aanala  to  affect  tba 
Amarlean  peofia  tor  yaara  to  aoaia,  In  tba 
Atlantic  Charter  we  axpreaaad  a  ploua  hope 
for  a  world  free  from  want,  and  our  failure 
even  to  begin  to  realise  this  haa  resulted  In 
bitter  dlaappolntment.  Especially  In  Asia  It 
Is  being  used  by  the  Conununlsu  to  turn 
millions  toward  the  Red  orbit.  The  osten- 
tatious distribution  of  dollara  and  aoft  soap 
in  Latin  America,  and  Its  virtual  urmlnation 
aa  soon  ss  the  war  was  ovsr  gave  support  to 
tbe  cynical  foracaatt  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors thst  we  ware  trying  to  buy  them  merely 
becatiss  we  needed  them.  At  the  moment.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  the  sttitude  toward 
the  vslue  of  Uncle  Sam's  word  la  bearish,  to 
put  It  mildly  In  s  very  real  sense.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's plan  u  a  meana  of  making  good  on  tha 
Atlantic  Charter  We  cannot  afford  to  fall 
again. 

Yet.  tr  uader  point  IV  our  foralga  aetlvttlaa 
are  ftnaMad.  as  they  often  bava  baaa  la  tba 
past,  we  may  do  more  bona  thaa  goo*  to  tba 
so-called  undevelcpad  araoa  aad  oaea  mora 
ralaa  a  crop  of  the  resentment  that  so  eaally 
springs  up  against  a  neb  and  powerful  na- 
tion. If  we  are  to  succeed,  we  shall  need  for 
greater  wladom  than  wa  have  aometlmes  dU- 
playsd:  an  effort  auilainfifl  throughout  dec- 
sdsa  of  changing  Congresses  and  admlnistra- 
tlona:  a  realistic  adjustment  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  take  full  cogniaaaee  of  geographleal 
and  biological  procasaaa  hardly  drsamad  ci 
in  diplomatic  philosophy:  and  finally  the  ex- 
penditure of  mUllons  of  dollars  earned  In  the 
sweat  of  the  American  taxpayers'  brow. 

The  American  people  themselves,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  should  ask  questions 
about  point  IV.  We  arc  all  too  apt  to  forget 
that  government  Is  only  the  citizens'  func- 
tional arm,  and  that  ours  Is  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  guide  it.  To  ask  the  right 
questions,  the  voters  heed  to  know  much 
more  about  the  plan  and  the  problems  it  is 
intended  to  solve  than  Is  now  common  knowl- 
edge. Some  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
and  controUing  processes  wiU  be  discussed 
here,  though  the  subject  is  too  vast  few'  us 
to  show  more  than  a  few  of  the  peaks  rising 
above  concealing  fog. 

Problem  No.  1  is  unquestionably  people — 
hundreds  of  millions  of  them.  They  are  not 
figures  in  a  census,  or  labor  pools,  or  poten- 
tial markets,  or  that  vague  abstraction  of 
the  academic  planners  called  human  re- 
sources. They  are  men  and  women  and 
children,  in  some  ways  very  like  ourselves, 
yet  in  Important  ways  very  different.  They 
must  be  fed  every  day,  have  hotises  to  Uve 
in  and  clothes  to  wear.  Tbfy  ahoxild  also 
have,  according  to  our  notions,  schools,  and 
newspapers,  doctors,  and  enough  clean  water 
so  that  they  can  have  a  bath  every  day. 
These  last  amenities  are  largely  unknown  to 
hundreds  of  millions. 

About    1.500,000.000    of    these    men    and 
women  and  children  with  living  standards 
far  below  ours  are  concentrated  in  the  so- 
called  undevrt<^>ad  areaa.    Few  of  them  have 
even    been   tOQChed   by   acientiflc    thought. 
The  Africans  are  reported  to  be  95  percent 
Illiterate,  and  the  Indians  and  Chinese  about 
85  percent.     Scores  of  millions  who  are  able 
to   read    and    write — like   millions   here   at 
home — could  be  described  as  educated  only 
If  that  term  were  stretched  to  the  snapping 
point.     If   we   provide   them   with   tractors, 
they  will  probably  be  wrecked  in  a  few  weeks, 
as  the  British  discovered  to  their  sorrow  In 
East  Africa.     II  we  give  them  hybrid  com 
seed,  we  shall  have  to  break  down  an  age- 
long apathy   toward  fertUizers,   if  the  new 
plants  are  not  to  exhaust  the  fertUlty  that 
remains    In    overwM-ked    soils.     If    we    help 
them  to  find  new  products  In  their  forests, 
we  must — though  we  have  failed  to  do  it  at 
home — somehow  noake  certain  they  do  not 
turn  vast  areas  into  deserts. 


Hundrada  at  mnUoM  «r 
dominated  by  andant  raparamioaa 
llafs.  and  estreme  conaanwUam.  In  meat 
ot  tha  ttodavalopad  areaa  saeh  devices  sa  oar 
Sott  Ouiwaifitlon  Sarnea  and  Bxtamloa 
tha  ooo-ioom  sehool- 
nt,  and  yaara  will  ba 
to  develop  them,  to  make  an  Im-  ' 
wltb  them,  and  to  change  the  waya 
eonsecrsted  by  generations  of  forefathers. 
The  sacred  cow  of  the  Hlndua  la  matched  by 
hundreds  of  Ideological  eounterparu. 

It  la  these  people  who  own  and  control 
the  undeveloped  lands,  and  It  Is  through 
them  we  must  work.  They  sre  often  proud 
snd  Independent,  and  reaent  our  do-goodlng 
to  the  point  of  vlolencs.  We  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  Mexico.  In  the  Intereat 
of  both  that  country  and  our  own,  trying 
to  wipe  out  hoof-and-moutb  diaaaae.  In- 
stead of  being  welcomed  by  tha  Mexican  pao- 
pie,  hoof-and-mouth-dlaaaaa  Ifhlara.  In« 
eluding  young  North  AHMTlaMM.  haaa  been 
murdered.  Tbe  Mexican  peaaants  simply 
did  not  understand  what  tha  tachnlclana 
were  trying  to  do. 

It  Is  not  only  the  undeveloped  peoples  who 
are  a  problem  but  our  own.  The  very  lack 
of  humility  implied  In  offering  stich  a  pro- 
gram  to  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  not  likely 
to  make  us  mors  welcome.  The  undavalopad 
peoples  might  well  point  to  the  Puerto  Rleaa 
slum  In  our  front  yard  and  the  Navajo  slum 
on  our  doorstep,  and  ask  us  what  we  have 
to  offer  when  we  caimot  meet  such  problems 
at  home. 

In  terms  of  our  relatlonahlp  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  there  Is  a  very  real  danger  In 
the  Ineptness  of  Americans  vre  may  send 
abroad.  A  charitable  Peruvian  once  rs- 
marked  to  me,  "The  American  who  leaves 
the  ship  In  Callao  Is  a  very  different  man 
from  the  one  who  went  aboard  in  New  York.** 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that  many 
years  wUl  pass  before  the  bsd  manners  and 
sup>ercillou8ne8S  of  North  Americans  in  the 
southern  Republics  during  the  war  years  wlU 
be  forgotten.  Far  too  many  reports  are  now 
reaching  the  United  States  of  the  unhappy 
impact  of  American  ostentatiousness  and 
dlscotirtesy  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  we  are  supposedly  making  friends 
and  Influencing  people. 

A  Soviet  reaction  to  Mr.  Truman's  sug- 
gestion was  an  Immediate  and  stereotyped 
cry  of  "American  imperialism."  While  we 
may  be  sure  that,  from  the  President's  point 
of  view,  such  a  charge  Is  without  Justiflca- 
tlon.  there  is  considersble  danger  that  It  may 
be  deserved.  Oir  traditional  policy  Is  one 
of  hands  off  American  business  operations 
abroad,  on  the  assumption — which  some  of 
our  State  Department  people  understand  to 
be  fallacious — that  the  respective  govern- 
ments can  protect  their  own  interests. 
Should  oxir  "development"  plans  turn  into 
a  rape  of  foreign  resources,  we  should  lose 
whatever  good  wiU  might  be  developed  under 
point  4.  I  have  received  disttirbingly  platia- 
ible  reports  that  a  large  American  corpora- 
tion that  piously  talks  of  Its  high  social 
purpoees  hss  "sold"  to  an  undeveloped  coun- 
try a  fantastic  plan  for  building  roads  that 
are  not  needed  and  that  the  country  cannot 
possibly  maintain — the  work  contingent  on 
a  loan  of  American  funds.  Shotild  this  loan 
be  granted,  the  country  will  be  saddled  with 
a  heavy  debt  that  will  at  the  same  time 
victimize  the  American  taxpayer. 

One  of  the  problems  that  should  give  the 
American  citizen,  alrealy  sta^ering  under 
the  load  of  taxea  and  the  national  debt, 
a  healthy  skepticism  is  the  possible  place 
of  loans  in  the  point  4  plan.  .Government 
In  vast  undeveloped  areas  is  unstable,  cor- 
rupt, devoted  largely  to  exploiting  Its  sub- 
jects, aad  often  already  overburdened  with 
debt  and  with  little  prospect  of  solvency. 
In  some  countries,  millions  of  dollars  are 
already  in  default  to  American  Investors. 
Are   we,   in   tlie  name  of  philanthropy,  to 
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mmh    mMIUooaI   m'M**"**   down    Um    mbm 

ai  thm  uiMl«v«lop«d 

vanv  to  b«  Uden 

I  ««u  mncmter  Um 

In  aa»  of  tlM 

wsnt"  »f  •^  ••  mf  wii«  •»*  I 
to  go  booM:  "Wb«n  fou  fM  «P 
■taatw  Mk  tJMM  men  to  !•■«  ••  any 
Miimj  -  Aa  w«  pomd  OM  allllona  tfnrUic 
the  war.  w«  aparlud  tb*  lBia»Wi««ry  Waaa  tn 
more  than  ona  aoiaU  eowntry.  Ona  o<  tba 
MTdsticka  wc  ahould  appi;  in  granting  for- 
•tCB  aid  to  tba  ■umiriaitnT  of  tlM  tax  prac- 
tlM»  of  tiM  vartowi  eoHiCclaa  aga^'*'^  °"' 
own.  la  tba  AMavtcaa  Uspayar  to  ka  aoakad. 
wblla  tiia  fomgnar  pafa  only  a  tflapM9or- 
liwlrtj  ^mB  tktm  vt  tba  coat? 

Tba  e«afttBlon  tm  Oonammant  elrdaa  tm- 
madiaialy  roliowlng  tha  annowaeaaaant  oT  tba 
Itattrtfnfi  pUn  waa  upquaattonahla  vtUUxxcm 
tlMl  It  bad  not  bean  carefuUj  tbought 
tlmmcb.  and  tbat  tba  proMann  it  ntigbt 
craata  bad  not  been  tbornifbly  csplorad. 

n  baa  baan  mtiamiy  suggeatad  by  boab 
AmarlouM  and  foreigners  that  we  diaulbuU 
mail-order  cataiogB  to  craau  a  4kHmmmtt  for 
gooda  that  will  make  people  wot*  bardar. 
Have  wa  any  right  to  aaauma  that  there  la  an 
totrtaalc  valua  in  bard  work?  Induatrlallaa- 
foralch  cconuiaa  baa  raavUted 
te  a  graatar  aaaa  in  Mtlafylng  tha  pat^le  a 
mMl  deairea.  Inatead  of  expanding 
,  they  have  bewildered  Americana 
by  contracting  their  working 
hour*  Instead  of  working  6  daya  a  week. 
they  have  been  aatlaflad  to  work  only  S— 
and  neither  wbaedilng  nor  curaing  would 
break  tha  patUm.  autftlca  are  not  avaU- 
able.  but  thaac  paopio  probably  ba«e  fur 
fltwer  nareooa  tareak-ilowna  than  we. 

It  la  BMra  than  a  Uttia  poaalble  that  a  good 
muttf  people  will  not  want  their  areaa  to  be 
tfavcloped.  and  we  ahall  not  be  doing  them  a 
•enrlcc  U.  blindly  or  othcrwlae.  wc  try  to  force 
tlfeMB  into  our  way  of  life.  Tha  problem  la 
iHr  more  complex  than  the  perochlal-nxinded 
■M«  iim  For  example,  moat  peopia  wouiU 
I  that  the  extenakm  of  iaaproived  bealtb 
would  ba  daairable.     Such  elmple 

^_^ ^ I  aa  epraytng  with  DDT  or  chiorln- 

ation  of  water  luppllea  may.  however,  tiave 
a  ahatterlng  impact  on  the  life  oX  the  peo- 
ple lnvolvc<L 

We  reetrlcted  the  Navajoa  to  about  35.000 
aquara  milea  of  poor  l^nd.  and.  by  malnUin- 
«»H  paaca  MMl  inatitutlng  wiutt  we  think  of 
m  acre  token  health  oaaaaurca.  aet  the  popu- 
latton  apfcaU^  wpaard.  Wbereaa  a  f ew  yeara 
a^  the  I  laei  letifi  probably  provided  a  aatJa- 
iactory  living  far  8.000  Navajoa.  today  there 
are  00.000.  with  va»t  numbers  suffering  from 
phyalcal  and  spiritual  malnutrition.  The 
a^pn«toa  of  tribal  wars  in  Brltlah  Africa 
bad  tka  aaaaa  raault.  and  wbereaa  a  much 
aaaUcr  number  of  nativea  once  thrtvad  under 
a  «ay  of  life  that  had  been  developed  over 
miUenliuna.  now  vaetly  taanaaad  aiHabers 
live  in  iiilaarj.  nearer  to  tba  adpa  af  diMater 
than  moat  people  realize. 

Indigd.  the  greateat  daoger  in  trying  to 
canry  ont  the  Prealdent's  point  4  may  well 
tia  la  epaoditty  op  population  increaaaa.  Pop- 
VMtoaa  are  growU^  mmli  rapidly  in  unde- 
veloped areaa.  and  if  we  succeed  in  ralalng 
tba  Uving  atandarda  of  theae  people,  wc  muat. 
at  laaat  for  aome  decadsa.  count  on  a  m^ora 
rapid  Increaae  In  the  number  of  men  and 
VOBen  and  chUdren  who  will  have  to  be 
cared  for.  At  the  current  rate  of  increaae. 
Latin  America  will  double  Ita  population  in 
nbodt  40  yeara.  India  increased  by  15  per- 
flsnt— or  more  than  the  total  popuiatiou  of 
Oveat  Britain — between  mo  and  im.  Java, 
whieb  la  bur«tlng  out  at  the  aaaaaa.  Jumped 
to  40.000.000  in  Uttla  over  two 


It  la  probahle  that  a  almllar  pattern  axlata 
!■  Africa,  though  for  moat  ci  tha  Dark  Con- 
tbaeat  we  do  not  have  satisfactory  data.  A 
ftt  report  from  Wcat  AfrKa.  an  area  in 


which  CoBumunixta  have  been  particularly 
active,  indlcatea.  bowarer.  that  the  Aahantia 
have  tncreeaed  about  40  percent  per  dioada 
throi^h  tba  laat  SO  years.  Igypt.  with  Ita 
mUlkona  bainaiH  in  by  the  sterile  waatea  of 
tha  deecrt.  grew  about  500  paiaeat  fea  MO 
yaara.  snd  the  mlaery  of  the 
ably   outatrlpped  popuUUon  growth. 

Such  an  Incrsaseil  rate  le  almost  certainly 
DOC  the  BMlllun  pomUe.  air  Henry 
Ttaaid.  aeconUng  to  tba  Population  Refer- 
ence Bweau.  tella  bow  tba  aaa  of  DDT  in 
a  suburb  of  Oeorfctowa.  Brttlata  Guiana,  so 
reduced  tba  death  rate  that  the  popuUtion 
la  expandlav  about  10  percent  per  year  Our 
effort  to  improve  peoples  Uving  standarda 
ts  certain  to  be  drovraed  in  a  tidal  wave 
of  bungry  moutha  in  many  areaa  unlcee  popu- 
lationa  are  controlled. 

For  tbera  le  no  hope,  short  of  a 
that  to  not  in  sicht.  that  producty 
ba  increaaed  to  meet  such  giuwiBf  daaaand. 
"To  put  the  matter  In  extreme  form."  said 
Isaiah  Bowman,  writing  of  Africa,  "if  mil- 
Uona  are  saved  from  tribal  war.  malaria,  and 
teetee  fly.  only  to  be  permitted  to  die  of 
atarvattoa.  the  eodftrolllng  white  haa  not  im- 
proved the  atatna  of  the  population:  be  baa 
otily  changed  the  eategorlee  of  the  vital 
sutlsttca." 

In  the  United  Statea.  In  the  years  between 
the  wars,  food  production  increaaed  about 
1  percent  per  year  Since  then,  with  phe- 
nomenally favoraMa  weather  and  Oovern- 
ment  price  Idpporta  ttoat  baea  laaulted  in 
overcropping  of  our  land  to  a  "murderoua" 
extent,  to  use  the  word  of  Clihtow  Aweta- 
soM.  the  rate  et  increaae  haa  been  sharply 
stepped  up.  Theae  advances  have,  of  cotnrae. 
resulted  from  a  highly  developed  technology, 
a  ntemcy  rata  of  nearly  100  percent,  almoat 
unlimited  aiaWMita  of  capital,  and  one  of 
the  moat  favorable  gaographlea  anywhere  on 
earth  Can  we  hope  that  the  Zulus  would 
approach  It?  Anyone  who  haa  read  that 
great  novel  Crv.  the  Beloved  Country  would 
give  an  unqualified   negative  answer. 

Is  there  any  Ukellhood  that  Latin  America 
can  Increa.'se  Its  food  production  2»'a  percent 
a  year?  Or  Brtttah  Oulana  10  percent  a  year? 
Or  India,  which  for  180  years  haa  had  the 
benefit  of  Brtttoh  science.  I'j  perrent  a  year? 
I  ahould  be  profoundly  surprised  If  anvone 
who  haa  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
areas  would  give  an  afllrmattve  answer.  Any- 
thing that  we  do  to  speed  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation increase  without  aaanrlng  a  paraUel 
Increaae  In  the  neoaaattlaa  of  life  tmpoeea 
an  extremely  grave  reeponalbUlty  upon  ua. 
This  relatlostoblp  between  mounting  appe- 
titee  and  the  poaalble  meana  of  satlafylng 
them  ts  one  that  most  have  fundamental 
and  controllinf  conalderatlon  aa  we  develop 
a  program  under  r  )lnt  4 

The  second  major  problem  to.  tn  my 
opinion:  Why  are  the  undeveloped  lands 
undeveloped?  Africa  waa  occupied  by  ruro- 
peana  long  before  the  first  settlers  loet  their 
pretlmlaary  aklrmlah  at  Jamestown.  Two 
«f>*iMaItlaa  had  been  establlahed  tn  Latin 
America  years  before  the  Pllgrtma  landed  on 
Plymouth  Bock.  Both  Africa  and  Latin 
America  have  larger  populatkma— larger  la- 
bor forcea— than  the  United  BUtea.  India 
and  China  had  produced  great  ctvUixationa 
while  the  anceators  of  soma  of  ua  North 
Americana  were  atill  running  about  clad 
largely  in  blue  paint.  Commardal  and  in- 
dustrial taak  forcee  from  Surope  and  the 
United  Statea  have  invaded  these  areaa. 
time  after  time,  over  the  paat  150  yeara. 
The  fact  that  they  remain  undeveloped.  I 
can  only  conclude.  U  primarily  that  they  are 
Intrlnaically  pour  and  require  far  greater 
Imeaimant  of  capital,  labor,  and  manage- 
mant  to  produce  a  much  amaHar  return 
tham  could  be  had  in  the  United  Statea. 

In  all  of  Africa  there  to  nothing  eem- 
paraMe  to  the  rich  belt  of  soUa  of  otu  Mld- 
weat.     In  Latin  America  a  aUallar   area  to 
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found  only  tMai  touthera  Brazil  to  Central 
Argentina.  Tba  magnificent  and  extenalve 
ttantto  at  hardwood  and  white  pine 
aot  only  an  export  Uade  but 
IMpHtry  at  home  in  the 
wn  without  counterpart  In  tba 
several  hundred  apaelaa  of 
y  complicating  the  lumber- 
may  be  found  In  a  single 
in  tropical  kjwlanda  a  hoet  of 
diaeaaes  ts  rampant  and  the  climate  Is  largely 
dtataateful  to  Buropeana  and  North  Ameri- 
cana. 

To  get  enotjgh  technical  men  to  lead  the 
point  4  program  in  such  areaa,  where  their 
own  health  and  that  of  their  families  may 
be  Jeopardized,  will  require  the  payment  of 
high  ealaries  and  the  maintenance  of  costly 
<jtov«lopmeota.     The  improvement  of  condi- 
tiooa  la  nadereloped  areaa  to  not  a  aln^ile 
matter  of  producing  more  food,  Induatrlal- 
IziHK.  or  setting  up  TVA's.    It  la  an  exUemely 
ccmpUrated  taak  that  muat  be  attacked  on 
a  number  of  fronta  at  once.     For  example, 
China  now  haa  only  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
of  aceeastble   timber  per  capita;    it  la  esti- 
mated  that   we   uae  4  acrea  of   timber   per 
peraoa  every   year.     Treee  are  needed   not 
only  for  railroad  ties  and  conatructton  but 
to  protect  river  banka,  stabfltce  the  flow  of 
rain  water,  make  poaalble  the  publication  of 
newapapera  and  hooka,  and  so  on.    How  long 
will   It  take  to  grow   the   treea  that  China 
needs,  when  even  saplings  muat  be  guarded 
by  watchmen  against  wood-hungry  people? 
India  haa  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  aeceaslble 
timber  per  capita — and  haa  bad  a  foreat  eerv* 
Ice  for  more  than  50  years.    What  chance  to 
there  that  enotagh  timber  can  be  provided. 
If  India's  population  contlnuea  to  grow?    In 
Latin  America  there  are  75.000.000   to    100.- 
000.000  people   dependent   on   charcoal   and 
rordwood  for  cooking,  heating,  and  seme  in- 
duatrlal    purpoeee.      It    la   quite    likely    that 
within    40    years    there    wUl    be    150.000.000 
dependent  on  the  same  but  shrunken  sup- 
plies.   Yet.  In  no  Latin-American  country  haa 
foraatry     even     approached     sustained -yield 
management.    In  Africa,  according  to  a  pub- 
lication   of   the    United    Natlona   Food    and 
Agriculture  Organization,  foreata  which  are 
shrinking  rapidly  at  the  present  time  have 
already  been  reduced  to  a  third  of  what  they 
probably  were  originally. 

The  dlseaaaa  at  the  Tropica  that  have  de- 
layed their  development  are  not  entirely  the 
of  Mankind  they  are  conalderad  to 
slckaesa  carried  by  the  taetaa 
fly  has  long  been  a  barrier  to  detalnpsaent 
In  great  areaa  of  Africa.  The  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  a  new  cure 
for  the  d  lee  see  waa  reeatvad  by  the  British 
with  undarstandabla  siitbilaHii.  becatae  it 
waa  baltovid  tbak  tbto  would  open  thou- 
sanda  at  aqoara  mllaa  to  cattle  production. 
Such  a  cure  may.  however,  prove  to  be  a 
double-edged  sword.  Beporta  from  many 
parts  of  Africa  show  that  where  graalng  to 
carried  on.  It  to  almoat  universally  cxceaalve. 
The  African  native  haa  small  faith  in  banka 
Bntly  few  desires  that  require  the 
ley.  By  tradition,  hto  wealth  la 
inveated  la  berda.  and  where  we  might  buy 
a  sUtloo  wagon  or  a  mink  coat,  ba  will  settle 
for  a  doaen  beifara. 

In  the  old  daya  of  tribal  wara.  niaUlng, 
abtindance  of  tooparda.  and  so  on.  this  par- 
ticular rurm  at  conapteaoia  conaumption 
waa  reUuvcly  hanalaea.  Today.  If  one  may 
truat  the  reporta  at  aHftOglata.  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  square  mMea  have  tieen  aa  badly 
overgraaad  aa  baa  our  own  Navajo  Beserva- 
tt  the  cure  really  worfca.  It  to  very 
that  unlsae  the  nativea  can  be  con- 
trolled and  tbetr  comobm  radlcaUy  rlnmail 
a  mere  M  to  M  yaaa  wM  be  rcqukrad  to  d»> 
strop  tba  potential)-  laipartant  ^mtta^ 
lands.  Not  only  will  their  eapactfey  to  aup- 
port  cattto  fail  but  their  value  will  deer  aaaa 
aa  waterabed  and  water -tabto  protection,  and 
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a  higher  rate  of  run-off,  down-stream  sUta- 
tlon,  Increaaed  floods,  and  periods  of  drought 
may  be  expected.  It  haa  hapf)eued  else- 
where, over  and  over  again.  Here  la  a  nota- 
ble example  of  the  two  problems  combined: 
a  highly  vulnerable  environment,  and  mil- 
lions of  people  wedded  to  ways  that,  as  sci- 
ence changes  the  environment,  become 
suicidal. 

In  view  of  the  President's  hope  that, 
through  p)olnt  4,  the  people  of  the  world 
may  participate  in  growing  abundance,  many 
specific  proposals  for  TVA's.  lirlgatlon  proj- 
ecU.  and  so  on,  make  small  sense.  Their 
promoters,  looking  merely  at  Isolated  trees 
that  may  be  excellent  In  themselves,  lose 
sight  of  the  foreat— the  fact  that  while,  with 
billions  of  dollars,  they  may  bring  Into  pro- 
duction a  few  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land,  virtually  uncontrolled  and  Ignored  ero- 
sion Is  destroying  soil  fertility  and  silting 
rivers  and  reservoirs  faster  than  the  engi- 
neers can  possibly  develop  new  resources. 

Like  most  planners,  these  people  build 
from  blueprlnU  down.  Instead  of  from  the 
grass  roots  up.  And  without  exception,  as 
far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  they 
have  refused  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to 
provide  growing  abundance  when  the  de- 
mand— populations — Is  outstripping  the 
means  of  providing  food,  housing,  water, 
clothing,  educaUon.  forests,  schools,  books, 
and  newspapers.  We  may  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dodlars  moving  forward  a  hun- 
dred steps,  but  what  ts  the  point  of  It  If  at 
the  same  time  we  slip  back  two  hundred? 


British  Socialism  Plans  the  Nation  Toward 
Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.VRKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OP  Missouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  3  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  I9i9 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  incorporated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "British  Socialism  Plans  the 
Nation  Toward  Disaster,"  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  6. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  rrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

lernsH  socialisu  plans  the  natiom  towabd 
DiSAam 

It  is  now  plain  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  kept  the  bear  from  the  door  In  west- 
ern Europe,  haa  not  solved  the  economic 
problems  of  Europe.  The  British  are  still 
In  varying  degrees  of  crisis,  while  the  econo- 
mies of  France,  Italy  and  Germany  appear 
no  leas  in  need  of  the  American  crutch  than 
they  were  when  the  Marshall  plan  was  for- 
mulated 3  yeara  ago. 

The  truth  to.  of  course,  that  Europe  Is  suf- 
fering from  changes  and  dislocations  which 
are  far  too  serious  to  be  brushed  aside  under 
a  heap  of  dollars.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  pretend 
that  the  Marshall  plan  is  more  than  a  pal- 
liative adopted  to  tide  Europe,  and  especially 
Bngland.  over  a  period  of  transition.  What 
haa  been  needed  In  Bngland  to  a  vast  amount 
of  private  inveatment  In  all  sorts  of  Indus- 
tries and  enterprises.  But  England  herself. 
under  Socialtoc  leadership,  haa  done  every- 
thing conceivable  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  American  Investors  In  the  security  of  the 
British  economy.  British  Investors,  too,  have 
lost  confidence;  and  the  recent  loss  of  Brit- 


ain's gold  and  dollar  reserves  reflects  a  flight 
of   capital   out   of   England   which    bureau- 
cratic  restriction   has   been   unable   to  pre- 
vent.    An    overambltlous    Socialist    program 
helps  price  British  export.:  out  of  the  market. 
The  ECA.  caught  between  the  pressure  of 
domestic  producers,  for  whom  subsidized  ex- 
ports become  more  and  more  Important,  and 
the  horror  of  complete  collapse  In  western 
Europe,  finds  Its  hands  tied.      Mr.  Hoffman 
and    Secretary    Snyder    undoubtedly    wonder 
how  we  got  into  the  position  In  which  we  are 
required  to  back  a  Socialist  welfare  state  with 
free-enterprise  money  and  to  support  a  W.TS 
pound  at  •4.04.      But.  with  Stalin  looking 
hopefully  over  the  wall,  they  are  forced  to 
go  along,  even  to  the  extent  of  consenting 
to  a  sterling-bloc  offensive  against  the  coun- 
try where  the  dollars  come  from.      Presum- 
ably they  share  the  prevailing  doubts  of  the 
outcome  and  may  even  agree  with  the  gloomy 
prediction  by  the  WaU  Street  Journal  that 
tliis  crisis  wlU  be  foUowed  by  another  and 
that  in  turn  by  another.    And  each  recurring 
crisis  will  be  made  the  excuse  for  more  and 
ii.creaslnglv  drastic   restrictions.     Neverthe- 
less, the  British  economy  is  still  such  an  Im- 
portant chunk  of  what  is  left  of  the  free 
world  that  we  cant  sit  back  and  let  it  slide. 
Like  the  majority  of  Americans,  the  Post 
supported  the  MarshaU  plan  on  the  under- 
standing that  It  was  a  necessary  prop  under 
the  European  economy  whUe  that  economy 
was  provided   with  the   long-term  solutions 
mentioned    by    Sir    Stafford    Grippe    in    his 
July  6  speech.     Unfortunately,  not  enough 
has  been  don-i  on  either  side  of  the  water 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  reforms.    Eng- 
land, as  the  former  workshop  of  the  world, 
may    be    unable    to    continue    to    maintain 
50.000.000   people  on  the  British   Isles,   now 
that  the  world  has  become  ita  own  workshop. 
She  win  need  time  to  readjust  her  colonial 
relationships  and  to  reestablish  some  of  her 
foreign   Investments.     Ail  thU  wiU   require 
the   sympathetic   cooperation   of   other   na- 
tions, cooperation  which  certainly  has  not 
been  wanting  up  to  now.     While  that  is  be- 
ing accomplished,  we  can  afford  to  wait  and 
continue    Marshall    aid.      But    the    Socialist 
regime   in   England,   which   regards    Invest- 
ment as  Immoral  and  Insists  on  backing  the 
welfare  state  to  the  jKiint  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, Is  a  weak  Instrument  for  carrying  out 
the  necessary  adjustments. 

British  Socialists,  naturally  enough,  seek 
to  put  the  blame  for  their  plight  on  the 
uncontrolled  economy  of  the  United 
States,  without  asking  themselves  whether  a 
controlled  American  economy  could  have 
extended  to  Britain  more  aid  than  has  so 
far  been  supplied.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  the  London  Economist  reminds  the 
Labor  Party  that  it  would  have  been  out  of 
office  long  ago  If  American  capitalism  had 
not  been  willing  to  subsidize  It.  It  is  true 
that  falling  prices  in  America  have  dampened 
the  demand  for  British  exports,  since  a  $15 
Bond  Street  tailored  shirt  has  less  appeal 
when  you  can  get  a  tolerable  United  States 
shirt  for  »2  50.  Our  tariff  also  haa  some 
effect,  but  Is  hardly  the  vital  factor.  The 
real  Issue  is  whether  a  controlled  economy 
can  compete  with  a  relatively  free  economy. 
By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

Things  would  be  a  lot  easier  in  1949  if  we 
had  been  less  squeamish  in  1947  about  set- 
ting down  a  lew  reasonable  stipulations  as 
the  price  of  our  aid.  We  didn  t  haVe  to  be 
ruthless.  Just  realistic— like  an  Englishman 
lending  money  to  foreigners.  We  could  cer- 
tainly have  insisted  upwn  an  end  to  British 
dismantling  of  German  indtistrlal  plants 
which  once  produced  the  very  tilings  the 
Marshall  plan  expecta  America  to  provide. 
if  we  had  put  an  end  to  our  ovra  part  in 
this  shabby  business.  We  could  also  have 
made  it  plain  that  American  investment 
ahoiild  be  on  a  capitalist-profit  basis  with 
reasonable  exemption  from  the  interference 
of  the  planners.  Conceivably  also,  we  might 
have  done  more  to  discourage  Britain's  imi- 


tation of  Dr.  Schachfs  trade  and  cxirrency 
operations.  Trade  to  dUQcult  when  It  to  nec- 
essary to  use  three  kinds  of  money. 

At  any  rate,  these  are  a  few  of  the  condi- 
tions an  American  Government  might  at- 
tach to  loans  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
foreign  countries,  If  we  ourselves  were  leas 
bo^ed  down  by  devotion  to  bureaucratic 
messing,  planning,  and  most  of  the  National 
Socialist  Katzenjammer  that  to  Itching  the 
British. 


United  SUtes  Imports  Hold  Key  to 
World's  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OP  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1949 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24, 
1949.  by  Joseph  A.  Loftus: 
UwrrED  States  Imports  Hold  Kit  to  Wokld's 
BcoNOMT — How  To  Closx  Gap  BrrwBW 
What    Wx    Sell    Aim    What    We    Bitt    la 

PaOBUEM 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  July  23. — American  foreign 
trade  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been  the 
great  factor  In  the  world's  economy.  Ameri- 
can exporta  have  fed  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  and  provided  the  essentlato  of  re- 
covery. American  imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  nowhere  near  balance  the  exports.  It 
is  this  gap  between  our  exports  and  Imports 
which  Is  now  troubling  the  nations  which 
trade  with  us. 

Last  year  we  sold  about  $12,800,000,000  In 
goods  abroad,  and  bought  a  little  more  than 
»7.000,000,000.  That's  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence. The  $5,600,000,000  gap  to  called  the 
balance  of  trade.  In  the  old  daya  we  would 
consider  that  In  our  favor. 

The  object  of  thto  Government  now  Is  to 
close  that  gap.  We  are  making  headway 
under  KRP.  but  In  the  last  quarter  of  1948 
the  gap  began  widening  again.  That  trend 
has  continued  Into  1949.  resulting  both  from 
increased  exports  and  reduced  imports.  The 
figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  thto  year 
are:  Exports,  $6,600,000,000;  Imports,  (3.400.- 
000.000 

The  dollar  value  of  merchandise  imports  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  fell  almost  10  percent 
below  the  rate  of  the  last  quarter  of  1948. 

OtTB   NEEDS   SATISTIKD 

Until  recently  It  was  possible  to  regard 
the  relatively  low  quantity  of  Imports  as  a 
temporary  result  of  the  war -caused  reduction 
in  foreign  capacity  to  export.  If  that  were 
still  the  case,  a  fall  In  business  activity  at 
home  might  not  reduce  imports  correspond- 
ingly. 

The  decline  of  imports  in  the  first  half  of 
thto  year,  however,  indicates  that  the  demand 
of  the  United  States  marltet  for  foreign  goods 
was  being  substantially  sati&fled  at  the  exist- 
ing prices  and  exchange  rates.  Carrying  that 
reasoning  a  step  further,  if  business  at  home 
continues  to  decline  we  will  cut  imports  still 
further,  unless  foreign  prices  and  exchange 
rates  should  become  more  favorable. 

EELP  countries  supply  relatively  few  of  the 
major  Items  on  oxa  import  Itot.  At  the  top 
of  the  Itot  are  nonferrous  ores,  metals,  and 
ferro-alloys.  They  accoimted  for  about  10 
percent  of  the  materials  we  brought  In  for 
consiunptlon  last  year.  The  moat  Important 
Item  in  that  group  to  copper,  which  cop— 
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Chll*.  Mtxlco.  and  CuiMla.     Shipment* 
«d  an  IncriMi  In  tlM  first  part  of  1948. 


The  tin  w«  Import  comes  from  Brltlab 
ICalaya.  BoIItU.  ImlBBiili.  UM  Bilgliii  Oango. 
and  aum:  lead  from  lii«»eo  and  OiiwKla.  al- 
thoa^  a  little  came  from  AuatraUa  lait  year, 
ntck^.  zinc,  and  alxuniniun  from  Canada; 
chrome  ore  from  the  SoTtet  CnUm,  and  man- 
fWMM  tron  the  ao^tet  Union.  India.  Uplon 
ot  Sooth  Afrtea.  the  Odd  Coaet  and  Braall. 

Q^4»ig  4ia«a  tte  Uat  in  the  ord«r  of  im- 
portance are  eoffee.  from  Braall  and  Colom- 
bia, a  unaU  Increase:  petroleum,  chiefly  from 
ITiainiilr.  aucar.  Cuba,  up  a  UtUe;  crude 
mbtor.  Bntlah  Malaya.  Indooeela.  Slam,  and 
ftooi  Ceylon:  unmanufactured  wool, 
a  drop,  from  Australia.  ArgenUna. 


Paul   1 
Admin  latra  tor 


_  ttxtm  WBT  countries   In   the  laat 

quarter  at  IMS  totaled  taaojOOIkOaO.  or  nearly 
IS  pareent  ot  all  our  general  raerchaiMUae  im- 
ports. In  the  first  quarter  of  1»«»  we  bought 
ahout  laSO.OOO.OCO  worth  of  foods  from  BRP 
euunttrtea  and  in  the  second  q—rtsr  the  total 
probably  dropped  below  (300.000.000. 

What  is  the  proepect  of  Importing  more 
(oadi^  parttcolarlT  from  SBP  eountriea?  IX 
hMtaMsa  at  home  plcka  up.  so  will  Imports 
The  demand  for  matala.  paper,  and  so  forth 
naturaUy  wUI  be  pester  to  meet  our  own 
frcater  protftietlon  needs  Our  greater  na- 
I  will  ntt  the  demand  for  foreign 

ocrowr  ooax. 
n.  "conomlc  Cooperation 
told  the  Senate  Approprla- 
a  month  ago  that  we  ought 
solUBM  d  Importa  from 
wastem  Kurope  br  M  least  $1,500.000  000  a 
yaar  by  IMl  or  coMcada  the  failure  of  the 
■IT.  ytk^  Btwdd  mean  iwira  than  doubimg 
ttM  rata  at  tiM  laat  qoartar. 

Our  major  Imports  from  IBP  oountrtss  are 
tcstUa  fibers  and  manufacturers.  suppUed  by 
tlM  United  KlasdooB.  Ftance.  Betfium.  and 
Italy:  foodatulla.  United  Kingdom.  Italy,  and 
France  Tbeee  imports  are  dacttntng.  with 
tte  poaalble  eMepttoa  of  foodatuSa. 

Ta^  Lhe  CMe  oC  the  United  Kingdom 
ai  tastll*  fibers  to  the  United 
,000  In  January  to 
in  May:  automobilea.  from  gajOOO.- 
000  to  0300.000.  Aluminum  and  aMLattfac- 
turaa.  chemtral  products  and  wool  BMUinfac- 
turea  are  down.  too.  Only  foodatuflk  and 
whisky  are  up. 
Tba  fs^nns  for  pMaaottBg  taports  are  both 
poMtteaL  Wa  cannot  sell 
countrlea  unless  we  buy  from 
certain  strategic  ttelags 
tba  othar  eovatrlea.  They  need  aoBM 
things  vre  have,  from  a  strategic  pdat  at 
view. 

fimn  the  political  danger*  at  letting 
fhU  tnto  greater  difflcultlca,  the  «i- 
ai  gooda  aaaOBs  to  t>e  goud  business 
It  la  not  a  caaa  at  taking  In  each  other  s 
WMhli^  Kverybody  ts  tmprortng  his  stand- 
ard af  ItTtaig  by  the  exchange. 

Wbaa  wa  Import  certain  goods  that  com- 
pato  wnh  Amartean  prodiaeta.  a  doaaastle  In- 
««Mtry  aoowttaMa  complatna  that  It  la  being 
hurt.  Tba  aoaiplaints  have  eoma  not  only 
from  tha  aasployers  but  from  labor  ankma. 
too.  because  their  members  were  laid  off. 

Tba  Ctovanunent  sckuowlcdges  that  thla 
mmmOmm  happana.  but  says  its  duty  is  to 
loot  at  tba  econo— y  m  a  whole  The  money 
w*  pay  for  Unpertad  fOO*  l*  being  spent 
tare  fer  gooda  that  go  tnto  expert.  Imports. 
It  la  argnad.  shift  employnent.  but  do  not 
cause  net  uuempteywsent.  The  ob)eetlTt  la 
to  arold  hurting  any  one  Industry  badly 
while  trying  to  stimulate  the  economy  as  a 


tccotnm 

trlty  and  full  em- 
plujii>— t  tt  iMMa  mddubtedly  require  that 
great  quantltlss  of  American  products  find 
Ubslr  way  into  export  channela.     The  chief 


oljtTfi^i*   to  this  is  the   tnabUlty  ot   people 
In  other  uwilrMi  to  pay  for  such  a  tk}w  of 


In  the  ptat.  akaarpttaB  abroad  at  American 
gootta  WM  mttirit  MvftlT  by  United  Statea 
laaporta  from  other  ooontrlcs.  While  the 
Tsiue  of  exports  at  goods  for  decades  has 
exceeded  the  value  of  imports,  other  Impor- 
tant suutcaa  at  dollsrs  enabled  foreign  coun- 
trlea to  talanrs  their  accounts  with  us. 

Tbea*  Ineludad  United  Statss  loana  to  and 
InveatmenU  >■  tbeae  countrlea:  United 
States  purcbsses  of  senrlces  such  as  transpor- 
tation, banking,  and  insurance:  spending 
by  United  Statea  toxirlsts  abroad,  and  In- 
come received  from  foreign  Inveatmenu  In 
this  country. 

There  are  only  a  f«w  BMthoda  of  maln- 
taming  foreign  buying  c^adty  at  a  high 
level: 

1.  We  can  lend  (or  give)  tliaa*  countries 
the  funde  to  enable  them  to  purchase  Amer- 
ican products.  That  can't  be  continued 
long— w*  could  not  stand  It  Indefinitely 
Too.  the  cotmtrlee  themselves  must  decline 
loaaa  beyond  a  certain  pomt  at  which  there 
arlaes  the  fear  that  their  eecoomy  must  t>e- 
come  tutnierably  subject  to  oar  own.  Kven 
now  there  Is  a  ruing  cry  ot  "dollar  Im- 
perialism" tn  some  areas. 

a.  lIUDUgh  the  travel  at  our  dtlaena  In 
these  foreign  countries  a  large  nimtber  of 
dollars  can  be  made  available  Travel  la 
being  stlnndaMd.  bat  itm  iMSt  favorable 
proepect  for  tiweal  iptdllww  la  about  15 
percent  at  the  annual  goal  for  United  States 
exports. 

3  We  can  buy  gooda  and  servlcea  from 
these  countries.  That  la  the  broaden  and 
moat  subatantlal  way  of  tackling  the  prob- 
lem. Practically  very  naUon  In  the  world 
producea  some  things  we  need.  want,  and 
can  use  without  detriment  to  our  domest:r 
production.  The  dollars  we  pay  them  f'  r 
gaodi  tlMy  will  oaa.  in  some  part,  at 
to 


■snvAi.  or  woaLB  txaob 
Tha  conctaalan  saaoM  InaaaapaMa  that  now 
and  in  tba  faraaaaaMa  tatoM  a  large  axptvt 
trade  wUl  require  a  large  Import  trade,  not 
merely  because  we  need  raw  materials,  but 
because  this  la  the  only  way  In  which  coun- 
trlea a^M'nr^l  can  buy  our  exports.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  United  Statea  contribute 
to  a  revival  at  world  trade  with  lu  opp<>r- 
tunttlca  for  world-wide  special tmtkm.  high- 
living  standards  and  perhaps  even  peace. 

No  substantial  change  in  oxir  baalc  tariff 
structure  seema  likely  in  the  near  future,  but 
thfo«H^  the  Badprocal  Trade  Act  authority 
tlda  Ooveiamant.  working  with  other  na- 
tion baa  dona  much  to  lower  trad*  barrier* 
throughout  tha  world. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  A^aaaMnU  Act.  now 
up  for  renewal,  permittad  tba  Preaident  tu 
negotiate  cuts  In  our  duties  as  much  as  50 
percent  below  thoee  In  effect  at  the  beglxuilng 
of  1946.  The  Geneva  trade  agreement  of 
1M7  to  a  major  cam  tn  point.  Kfforta  are 
being  aasda  today  to  baaddsn  that  in  the  con- 
ference gotng  «n  at  Anneey.  Prance. 


OrcrtiBM  OS  Ovcrii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  rOULSON 


DC  TH>  BOOSB  OP  RffPRBSDrTATIVK 

Wednesdaif.  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  POULBCm.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
)rmv«  to  pztrad  my  renuirk.<^  in  the  Rsc- 
otD.  I  Include  the  followinf  edltortaJ 
from  the  WttilrincLon  Post  of  July  21. 
1949: 


ovxanan  ow  ovaamis 
than  a  year  baa  paaaed  ilnoa  tha 
Supreme  Court  banded  down  lu  *o-call*d 
overtime-on -cwMttma  dacftilon.  Thla  case 
grew  out  of  ctabna  for  back  pay  brought 
by  a  number  of  Ifew  York  deck  worker*.  The 
Court  held  that  premium  paymenu  for  work 
done  on  Saturday  aftemoonn,  Sundays,  and 
holidays  were  not  ovcrtlnve  rates  in  the 
legally  accepted  aanm  at  the  word  but  pay- 
menta  for  worfetaff  at  midaatisMs  hours.  Aa 
a  result.  It  cmiOudad  that  them  premium 
rates  must  be  Included  tn  computing  reg- 
ular wage  rates,  which  constitute  the  basia 
for  determining  the  rate  of  pay  for  work  In 
maaa  of  40  hours  per  week.  The  effect  of 
thim  omrtlme-on -overtime  ruling  was  to  vali- 
date claims  for  back  pay  that  afvadorlng 
companies  claimed  «a<dd  rata  them,  awn 
though  the  Portal -to-Portal  Pay  Act  art  up 
certain  good-faith  ctefenaa*  agalnat  such 
dalnui  that  would  have  protected  the  Indus- 
try to  some  extent.  That  act.  It  will  be  re- 
called, waa  passed  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
the  Supteme  Court's  decision  in  the  portal- 
to-portal  eases. 

A  fotila  attempt  to  persuade  the  Supreme 
Oaart  to  rehear  the  overtime-on -overtime 
caae  was  backed  by  both  employers  and  tha 
APL.  the  latter  fearing  that  the  decision 
would  result  In  throwing  out  highly  advan- 
tageouB  wage  contracts  providing  for  week- 
end premium  payments.  Since  then  efforts 
have  been  eoneantratad  on  remedial  legla- 
lative  action.  am«wit  by  paamga  of  a  btn 
signed  yesterdsy  by  the  President  prrhtblt- 
Ing  payment  of  overtlme-on-overtlme  to  all 
employeea  coming  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  and  retroactively  outlawing 
pending  dalma  for  back  pay.. 

It  U  unfortunate  that  Congrcw  has  had  to 
rely  on  thU  kind  at  declaratory  Icglalatlon 
invalidating  claims  that  the  highest  court 
of  the  land  tun  upheld.  The  dUBculty  lies 
partly  in  the  obscurities  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  an<1  partly  In  the  strained  and 
unrealistic  Interpretations  of  Ita  meaning  by 
the  Supr^mt  Court.  Congresa  has  chosen 
the  lamor  of  two  evils.  Bnactment  of  thla 
iiiiiadMI  OMasure  will  benefit  not  only  cm- 
ployars  bat  labor,  too.  since  bankrupt  in- 
dustrlm  are  in  no  poaltion  to  provide  ]oba 
for  workers. 


Sdlc  of  WasliiMtdB  Times-Hcrmld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxinois 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSOTTATnES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick.  pub- 
lisher of  the  great  Chicago  Tribune,  for 
his  action  In  purchasing  the  Tlmes- 
Bersld.  vblch  in  the  future  wUi  largely 
be  managed  by  his  nie<'e.  Ruth  McCor- 
mick Miiier.  and  her  husband.  Peter  Mil- 
ler. Jr 

The  history  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
the  great  Midwest  since  before  the  Ciyll 
War  has  been  one  of  devotion  to  and 
■uppurt  of  American  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  lepresentative  government  that 
baa  mad*  this  the  (oremoat  nation  in  the 


Throtigh  hl.s  direction  as  president  of 
the  Times-Herald  organization,  the  voice 
of  America  will  speak  louder  and  with 
greater  force  and  power  In  support  of 
American  policies  of  government  here  in 
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Washington  where  it  is  so  much  needed. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Colonel  McCormicks 
niece!  Mrs.  Miller,  the  vice  president 
of  the  Times-Herald  organization,  was 
cradled  and  educated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  jcumalism.  public  service,  and  na- 
tional problems.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  United  States  Senator  MediU 
McCormick  and  the  late  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick.  who  served  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  Con- 
gresswoman  at  Large,  and  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  United  States  Sena- 
tor Mark  Hanna.  of  Ohio. 


Is  Unification  a  Snare  and  Delusion? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOll.  H.  R.  GROSS 


one  should  have  reason  to  believe  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  new  law  there 
will  be  any  less  duplication  and  waste 
than  there  has  been  in  the  past?  Is  that 
another  snare  and  delusion? 

Another  speaker,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  ranking 
minority  leader  of  the  Armed  Senices 
Committee  I  Mr.  Short]  said  this:  "I  do 
not  like  the  vast  powers  granted  to  one 
man." 

I  quote  another  excerpt  from  Mr. 
Short's  speech: 

I  still  believe  that  It  la  not  sound  legis- 
lation, that  It  Is  not  correct  principle  of 
good  government,  that  It  Is  a  shocking  thing 
Indeed,  for  the  United  States  Congresa  to 
grant  additional  powers  to  an  ofBce.  and — 
indirectly  at  least— by  that  act  give  a  vote 
at  confidence  to  the  Incumbent  of  that  office. 
Immediately  before  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion of  serious  charges  against  the  individual 
occupying  that  office. 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATRES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1949 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  the  House  approved  the  con- 
ference committee  report,  thus  complet- 
ing congressional  action  on  new  military 
unification  legislation. 

I  voted  against  this  legislation  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  but  chiefly  because  I  am 
con.vinced  it  is  virtually  a  moral  betrayal 
of  the  democratic  processes  of  this  Re- 
public to  place  almost  unlimited  military 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  in  peace- 
time. 

We  decry  military  dictatorships  in 
Russia.  Spain,  and  elsewhere:  who  will 
say  that  the  lock  has  not  been  broken 
and  the  door  left  ajar  to  a  similar  gov- 
ernment in  these  United  States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  brief  experience 
In  Congres.s.  I  have  never  listened  to 
more  qualified  statements  in  behalf  of  a 
measure  of  such  vast  importance  than 
those  offered  Tuesday  afternoon  in  ap- 
parent support  of  this  so-called  unifica- 
tion bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Vin- 
son) in  setting  forth  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation,  time  after  time  resorted 
to  the  qualification  of  "we  hope*  this 
measure  will  do  thus  and  so.  Seldom 
did  we  hear  positive  statements  as  to  the 
positive  effects  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 

During    the    limited    debate.    It    was 
brought  out  by  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services   Committee    I  Mr.   EngelI    that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  was  al- 
rMfdy  vested  with  full  authority  to  eUm- 
tnate  duphcation  in  health  matters  in 
the  armed  services.     Despite  this  author- 
ity, and  instead  of  consolidating  the  of- 
fice*: of  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
approved  an  order  allowing  the  Air  Corps 
to  establish  a  Surgeon  General— in  other 
words,  there  are  now  three  surgeon  gen- 
erals Instead  of  two.        ^    „        ,  , 
QuesUoned  as  to  why  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approved  a  third  surgeon  gen- 
«rml  instead  of   consoUdating  the   two 
offices  already  in  existence,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
I  Mr.  ViNsoH]  replied:  "I  cannot  answer 

Mr  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  foregoing. 
It  is  completely  logical  to  ask  why  any- 


The  gentleman  from  Missouri  was.  of 
course,  speaking  of  the  impending  B-36 
investieation.  involving  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Johnson,  who.  under  the  terms  of 
this  so-called  unification  measure  be- 
comes virtually  the  supreme  military  au- 
thority with  complete  control  over  the 
spending  of  $15  000.000.000  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  a  minimum  of  imple- 
menting legislation,  could  end  the  dupli- 
cation, waste,  and  extravagance  that  is 
apparent  in  the  Mihtary  Establishment 
of  this  Nation.  The  important  factor 
that  has  been  lacking  is  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  do  the  things  that  are  morally 
right  to  be  done. 

Under  the  guise  of  unification  and 
reorganization  the  public  is  now  being 
led  to  believe  that  the  dumping  of  vast, 
undreamed  power  into  the  hands  of  one 
man  is  going  to  solve  these  problems.  I 
predict  a  sad  awakening. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  the 
recent  statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Johnson  in  which  he  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  using  his  powers  to  cut  out 
wastage,  among  other  things. 

I  suggest  that  he  might  well  make  a 
start  by  halting  the  use  of  miliUry  planes 
for  the  hauling  of  oranges  from  Florida 
to  Washington,  and  the  use  of  mUitary 
planes  and  personnel  for  purely  pleasure 
purposes.  Including  the  hauling  of  certain 
people  to  week-end  golfing  spots. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  a  look  at  the  airplanes  which 
their  money  provides,  but  they  do  not 
want  their  view  obstructed  by  orange 
crates,  golf  bags,  or  pleasure-seeking  m- 
dividuals.  whether  or  not  they  are 
adorned  with  gold  braid. 


Dismantling  of  German  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NIW   TOKK 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OP  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  QBORGK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRB,  I  include  the  foUowing  article 


by  Dorothy  Thompson  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

On  the  Rkcord— CoNGWtss  Usckd  To  Hold  U» 
BCA  Ptn*D8  JJimL  EUicR  DisMAimJwa  Is 

RZVIKWKO 

(By  Etorothy  Thompson) 
There  la  a  movement  In  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  to  hold  up  the  ICA 
bUl  untU  the  administration  reviews  Its 
policy  on  the  dismantling  of  German  Indus- 
try. 

The  administration  c^posea  this,  arguing 
that  it  Interferes  with  commitmenu  to  Brit- 
ish and  French.  In  addition.  It  spread  around 
the  gossip  that  the  review  of  dlsmsntllng  was 
planted  in  the  biU  by  "Nazi  cartellists." 

Among  the  "Nazi  cartellists"  opposed  to 
continued  dismantling  are:  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Indiis- 
txlal  Organizations,  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  National  Grange,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury and  the  W^orld  CouncU  of  Churches 
(Protestant),  and  the  Commonweal  (Cath- 
olic ) . 

The  argument  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees is  that  we  are  pouring  American 
money  Into  Germany  to  supply  things  which 
Germans  can  manufacture  themselves.  The 
administration  may  make  all  the  "commit- 
ments- it  pleases,  but  it  is  Congress  which 
decides  whether  to  pay  the  bUls  for  such 
commitments. 

NOTHINO  TO  DO  WTTH  "CASTKLS" 

The  dismantling  Issue  has  nothing  to  do 
with  "cartels."  Dissolving  a  cartel  is  not  ths 
same  as  wrecking  a  plant. 

Behind  the  dismantUng  of  German  indus- 
try are  British  industrial  interests  who  fear 
German  competition.  They  fear  It  becauas 
of  the  low  efficiency  of  British  producers, 
the  readiness  of  German  managers  and  work- 
era  to  run  appalling  risks,  and  the  recogni- 
tion by  German  Socialists— in  contrast  to 
British— that  it  is  pure  lUusion  that  a  coun- 
try in  the  British  or  German  situation  can 
And  aalvation  through  shorter  hours  and  le« 
intensive  labor. 

These  facts  and  fears  are  not  secret,  they 
arc    aired    repeatedly    in    the   British    press. 
Even  British  interesta  that  oppose  disman- 
tling for  political  reasons  are  against  any  suh- 
stanual  revival  of  German  Industry  unless 
tinder  s  cartel-like  agreement  with  Britain 
to  control  the  International  market. 
Bosao  or  tbaue  nuESSxrax 
In  the  discussion  of  British  policy  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  policy,  it  was  the  min- 
istry of  supply  and  the  supply  departments 
of  the  board  of  trade  which  pressured  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  which,  at  one  stage, 
was  reasonable,  seeing  the  political  dangers 
in  such  a  policy  of  restimed  wrecking.    There 
are    high    British    oJficlals— and    those    who 
know  most  about  Germany— who  have  con- 
sidered   resigning    unless    Foreign    Minister 
Bevln  halts  this  poUcy.     Gen.  Lucius  Clay 
has  expressed  himseU  forcibly,  In  private  at 
least,   against  the   nonsense   of   dismantUng 
German  fertUizer  industries  while  thousands 
of  tons  of  f  ertUizers'  are  shipped  as  compen- 
sation at  American  expense. 

And  when  it  comes  to  "commitments."  dis- 
mantling la  a  vlolaUon  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement. 

The  present  world  situation  makes  strange 
bedfellows.  Keeping  down  German  Indiistry 
is  one  thing  on  which  Mr.  Bevln  agrees  with 
the  Kremlin— though  the  Kremlin  has  suc- 
cessfully angled  to  have  Britain  aiid  AmaiCM 
take  the  responsibility. 


EEVENCISTS   INCLtTDSD 

Commtmlst  feUow  travelers  In  the  United 
States  are  for  continuation  of  dismantling. 
There  were  numbers  of  them  In  the  original 
anticartel  division  of  the  American  ■^[J^'J 
government.  These  gentry  aiso  supported 
the  Morgenthau  plan.    Their  rssi 


are  not 
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Tb«y  nMr*ly  wnnx  U»«  w«t*rn  «Ul«a  %c  ntfa 
ttoMiMalvaa  la  Ocraany.  and  no  policy  la 
b«tMr  CTOctiUt^rt  (or  Uiis  cod 

Added  to  tbcM  ar*  fanaUcal  r«««nctou 
who  want  to  go  on  wracking  Otrmmay  aran 
U  tbay  wrack   tb»  Amcrtean  aeanomy   luid 

IB  Ocrmaay  to  Auruat 
with  OB*  ta  tba  Ruhr 


TlMt 


TIM  eoograaaloaal  approprlattocu  conumt- 
•ra.  tbaiaCora.  ftnaBcuaiy  and  poUticmilf 
TiMy  altauM  laHMi  to  «oM  further 
f«Uaf  mktt  dMBMUttBf  to  bAltcd  and 
r«Ttewed  tti  t>»  Mgy  *t  Iwhnlral  and  aco- 

gan  a«&tn  In  Juna  Oen^van  abcwM  aand  a 
to  Oarmaay.  tnelwdliic  Unpor- 
•ucb  aa  Waltar  RctnlMr 
and  Jolui  L.  Lawia.  Mr.  Lrwla  alraady  haa 
bean  inTttad  by  tha  Qtnamn  coal  Mtnara.  as 
exduaivaly    rapartad   In    tlita   coltunn    traoi 

And  Oonfraaa  alwaM  tefofta  carefully  late 
tba  (oacaa  and  pcnaaallUaa  wtko  maut  on  a 
to  vm. 


lacrcatc   n   American   Lefwa't 
RclubiiitAhaa  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rt-oaiSA 
W  TH«  SBtATT  OF  TBX  CNITKD  STATES 

We4me»4av.  August  3  (leoislatite  dan  of 
Thuruiay.  June  2>.  1949 

Mx.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a»k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
to  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoa*  an  article 
tnUUed  "Legions  RehabUltation  Work 
mmiMUl  ^urfoid;  Cannot  Continue  To 
Operate  In  1949  on  1912  Basis."  written 
by  "Ai.  Idward  A.  Hayes,  past  national 
commander,  published  In  the  American 
Levlon  magaron  for  August  1949. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntet  in  the  R«co«o. 
as  follows: 

fUMAanJTATioM    Woaa    Ij>< 

CAmMT    OOHTIJIVB    To 

n»  IM*  CM  ltl»  Baob 
(By   Edward   A.   Bayaa.    paat   naUooal 
■Matfcr) 

BiliatHlttanmi  of  out  ill  and  disabled  wt- 
crana  la  tha  unlieralded.  unsung.  Itttla  pub- 
licized prognm  that  Is  the  Tery  heart  and 
soul  or  tba  American  Legion,  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  eaaaacrata  and  aancttfy  our  eomradc- 
atalp  by  oar  aeroUoii  to  matual  hetpfulneu. 

Tet.  rahabflttatlon  Is  tha  moat  rttal  ot  tha 
oiaay  patriotic  •errlcea  rendered  by  tha 
Legion. 

As  tha  lata  great  Abet  Darts  so  aptly  aald. 
"They  cbcar  and  forget.  There  are  too  many 
ktad  wda  on  touibatoaaa.  We  ara  pledged 
to  a  #«ty  that  ts  aboipa  a»ary  otbar  duty— 
to  sa«  that  the  men  who  gare  without  ailnt 
to  their  country  are  properly  cared  for  and 
tbelr  famltlaa  peoparly  protected  " 

Bahabllttstloa  oC  our  111  and  disabled  ta  a 
^fcM"  Job  today  than  ever  before: 
'than  four  tlmaa  giaatcc  tbaa  in  1940. 
_  In  tha  face  of  this  traaaandoua  Increaaa 
^  ~Uhar  and  raapooalbltlty.  tha  American 
ijsliM  iBiaj  ta  opataUng  on  a  1B19  pac  eapiu 
duaa  baaia.  andw  l»4» 


nvcaassas  ruwaa  waaa^ 
la    why    It    ta    trnparatlva    that    tha 

^ have    an    Increase    of    2S    cenU    per 

capita  In  Its  annual  national  dues:  w«  muat 
maintain  tha  raputatton  of  which  we  ara  ao 

proud. 

To  maintain  thla  reputation  It  la  believed 
that  every  cent  of  this  2S-cent  Increaaa 
•bould  be  aarmarkad  for  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ice, and  rahaMUtatlon  only. 

D  wa  kaap  taststlng  that  the  public  muat 
no*  lat  our  dlaabled  down,  we  must  do  that. 
tlaan  tha  American  Legion  itaelf  cannot  let 
them  down. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  rebaMUtatlao  pic- 
ture preaented  to  the  American  LagVm  today 

In  1940  the  Nation  a  veterans  poptUaUon 
was  around  4.000.000  Today  It  has  mora 
than  quadrupled,  to  almost  19  OQO,ttM. 

The  Increase  In  Veterana'  Administration 
boapttsJ  °>eds.  however,  haa  been  only  7S  per- 
c«Bt  oear  tha  numbar  In  1940  or  lOMOO  today 
aa  agalnat  90.000  then. 

In  IMO  there  waa  projected  a  hospital  t>«d 
for  each  40  veterans.  As  World  War  11  sick 
and  dlaabled  started  returning.  thU  flg^ire 
was  raised  to  147.000  beds — or  one  bed  for 
each  127  veterans.  The  recent  cut-back  of 
le.OCO  projected  beds  leaves  proTision  far 
only  one  bed  for  each  143  veterana.  Tbla 
cut-back  waa  tha  unklndeat  cut  of  all. 

In  addition.  dlaabUity  claims  have  Uken  a 
Ueoiendous  climb  since  1940.  More  thsn 
6.000.000  such  claims  have  been  filed  to  dale 
In  on*  month — May  1940 — 13.403  claims  and 
powars  or  attorney  wara  raealved.  reviewed 
and  prpeawad  by  tha  Mattoaal  BahabUttstlon 
CommisatoB. 

The  La^on's  rahaMlttatlnn  aanlce  U  much 
broader  than  tba  aata  filing  of  claima  cr 
oMaialng  hoapttaltaatlon  ar>d  other  benefits 
for  satarana  entitled  to  them.  lu  activities 
Include  laglalation.  employment,  standards 
of  treatment  and  care — In  fact  all  matter* 
atrectlng  the  welfare  of  veterarxs.  their 
widows,  orphana.  and  dependcnta. 

Tha  American  Legion  muat  arar  be  on 
gtiard  and  keep  fUiancially  able  to  resist  such 
ruthless  attacks  against  veterans'  nghU  as 
are  being  made  today 

The  American  Legion  muat  constantly  bat- 
tle for  the  rlghU  of  our  disabled  And.  It 
muat  continue  Its  aeeompllalimenta  tn  other 
natloaal  programs. 

Wr  sre  proud  at  our  Americanism  aetlvitias 
tn  behalf  of  our  youth,  such  as  junior  base- 
ball tn  wblch  mora  than  s  half  million  bi^ys 
bave  annually  participated  since  it  starteu  ui 
Id-Jg.  From  junior  baaaball  hundrada  o(  isds 
have  graduated  Into  major  leagues.  Many 
have  remained  to  become  great  stars—  such 
as  Lou  Boudreau.  Bob  Poller.  Stan  Mustal. 
Phil  Cavaretta.  Bill  Salkeld.  Johnny  Vander 
Meer.  Pee  Wee  Becaa— just  to  mention  a  few. 

aFASKKD    HEAar    PaOGSAM 

National  Commander  ^rry  Brown  has 
out  In  hla  article.  Are  We  Big 
for  the  Job.  tn  thla  number  of  the 
magazine,  tha  part  tha  Legion  playad  tn  vi- 
talL£ing  the  program  of  the  Amaricaa  Heart 
AssocUtlon.  A  latter  to  the  Legion  from  the 
Counali  aa  BhauoMktic  Fever  thla 
said  "Tha  foraatght  ot  your  com- 
mittee tn  recommaading  tbla  eeatitbution 
•  •AC  000)  will  always  be  remambarad.  aince 
without  It  the  praaaat  daealopaiant  of  the 
American  Heart  Aacodattaa  woald  alao  have 
been  Impoaaible." 

We  are  proud  of  many  otbar  Amartemalam 
actlvitiaa  of  tha  LagKm— caaMaaalty  sarvtca. 
ita  COM— gsubveratsw  aadMNMia,  t«B  natu- 
raUaattOB  and  citiaaaaMp  «crk.  lu  educa- 
tional prognua,  lachMWag  apooaarshlp  of  Ma- 
tlonal  Bduaatlea  WMb.  Tha  Lagtaa  aad  lu 
auxiliary  yoint  with  prida  to  Boya'  and  Olrls' 
SUte:  the  Boys'  national  Forum  and  tha 
Otria'  HailoQ.  tha  Nattoaal  OuiwIllallMi  Ora- 
tortsal  Oontaat  la  which  hundrada  of  thou- 


awarda. 


But  how  many  of  ua  ara  aware  that  tha 
American  Legion  purchaaad  the  first  radium 
used  solely  in  a  VA  boapital  for  the  treatment 
of  cancer'  Buryoaa  knftws  the  ?reat  part 
radhim  haa  pbiyad  In  tha  cruaade  agalnat 
cancer. 

Tha  vast  benefit  acquired  for  the  World 
War  n  veterans  proves  tha  OI  bUl  of  rights 
\M  another  accorapliabaMnt  of  tha  Legion. 
But  no  program  Is  mora  vital  than  rababiU- 
tatlon. 

We'  muat  face  the  fact  that  the  preaent 
rehabilitation  bodgai  Ol  9443^)00  wUl  not 
permit  adequate  diaeharge  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Conimiaaion's  raaponsihlhtles. 
The  proposed  35  cents  per  csplta  Increase  In 
annual  national  dues,  however,  will  enable 
ihe  Legion  to  do  tu  Job— and  do  It  well. 


ObjectiTe  Teachinc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

ov  MAaaacirrssTTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVlB 

Wednetdat.  August  3.  1949 
Mr  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd.  I  Include  the  followini?  article 
from  the  National  Tribune-Stars  and 
Stripes  of  August  4.  1949: 

OaJBCTTVI    TXACHINC 

Not  long  ago  In  Boaton  the  National  Bdu- 
catlon  Asaoclstlon  srent  on  record  agalnat 
oermlttlng  Commiinlati  and  their  adherents 
to  teach  In  our  Aaamtoan  school   systems. 

causa  oi  objectloaa  to  stagting  out  classroom 
teachara  and  compelling  them  to  take  oatha 
of  loyalty  to  their  country,  a  controrersy 
that  ii  raging  up  and  down  the  land  and  op- 
posed by  some  as  a  checkreln  against  aca- 
demic freedom.  Tha  aaaociatton  took  the 
IMwIliaa  that  psraona  «to»  pladga  tbcir  minds 
to  tha  tntamational  conaplracy  of  commu- 
nism, give  up  their  intellectual  Inte^lty  snd 
their  freedom  to  think  and  who  submit  to 
party-line  thought  control,  have  forfeited 
their  right  to  teach  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

Immediately  thereafter  In  Washington  this 
stand  was  cballCBCtd  by  tha  Amerlcsn  As- 
sociation of  UBlvaralty  Profaaaors  They  sre 
said  to  baea  piotaalad  that  ODmmunlsts  and 
fellow  U  as  alar  a  can  aatwtahi  thetr  private 
beliefs  without  necessarily  prejudicing  tha 
right  to  teach.  Soma  admit  having  em- 
Isracad  Marxut  philoaophiea  for  a  score  of 
yoarrt  They  main u In  In  effect  that  the  23 
States.  3  Territories  and  tha  Otsulct  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  raqulra  loyalty  oatha  from 
thoae  who  tnflnrnca  tha  atheotroom.  are  en- 
tirely wrong,  that  thay  abould  be  able  to  ob- 
tain and  keep  thair  poattions  of  trust  even 
tboogb  they  have  loat  ttiair  warmth  for 
American  Idaala  and  despite  tba  fact  that 
they  aaay  seek  tha  companf  o€  aaducers  of 
rtgbt.  They  conUnd.  in  short,  that  they  can 
taach  objectively  and  fairly  the  very  Ideala 
In  which  they  do  not  believe. 

The  whole  question  seems  to  boll  itself 
down  to  whether  It  Is  possible  for  sny  teacher 
bouatf  by  Soetat  dtartpjtaa  to  fail   to  mm 

wbataaar  pfatfoaa  tha  party  may  direct,  and. 
tt  aot.  irb******  attpa  ukan  to  eliminate  Red 
tsarhtnga  will  ultiatauiy  demoraiUa  the 
wboto  profession.  Tu  tha  veterana  uf  Amer- 
ica there  can  be  but  one  anawer  but  It  ap- 
paara  that  aooH  of  them  are  taking  a  long 
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time  to  reach  a  logical  conclualon.  We  re- 
Mil  tnrf**— «**  apHie  years  ago  when  these 
fftttfm  wwn  baln^  debated  In  national  meet- 
ings of  the  major  organlsationa  of  veterans. 
The  few  who  came  from  hoUieds  of  Commu- 
nist activity  rose  to  make  fiery  speeches  about 
the  dangers  of  Commie  tnfiltratioo,  wbareaa 
the  many  from  the  hinterlands  pooh-poohed 
the  whole  thing  as  a  tempest  In  a  teapot. 
We.  too.  have  frequently  been  accused  of 
being  a  little  too  much  concerned  about 
the  problem  and  of  consequently  seeing  a 
Red  behind  every  bush,  but  pwsltive  evidence 
that  lias  been  uncovered  and  proven  should 
make  everybody  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Of 
course  we  know  that  Communists  as  such 
are  too  few  now  to  win  a  majority  in  any 
free  election  for  public  office,  but  we  are  de- 
sirous that  they  never  wUl  become  strong 
enough  snd  that  is  where  we  fit  in  helping 
to  see  to  it  that  they  never  ahall.  It  U  why 
we  are  Interested  in  this  school-teacher  prop- 
osition. 

Nobody  who  Is  at  all  eersed  in  the  Com- 
munist record  can  longer  pretend  that  there 
Is  sny  good  In  communism  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  civilization.  It  is  no  longer  a 
secret  that  the  Beds  are  at  war  with  religion 
and  with  every  dembmitic  ideal  upon  which 
America  and  Its  great  institutions  were 
founded.  The  conflict  In  ideologies  ts  so 
striking  that  e»aryl)ody  Involved  ought  to 
know  more  about  It  if  he  has  any  desire 
to  cootlnua  to  ia^e  the  freedoms  he  enjoys. 
Therefore,  tt  iJeasentlal  that  we  aU  learn 
everything  we  can  about  its  Ttrtues.  if  any, 
and  about  its  evils  tiiat  are  known  to  be 
many.  Communiam  should  be  taught  in  otir 
schools. 

In  the  aljstract.  Communists  believe  that 
cur  type  of  living  has  run  its  course  and  that 
their  phUoaopby  U  a  historical  necessity. 
They  play  heavily  on  man  s  hopes  and  fears. 
Their  purpose  is  to  foment  discontent,  m- 
spire  opposition  to  existing  law  and  order. 
create  strikes  and  civu  war.  They  would 
eondttlon  the  minds  of  men  and  then  destroy 
their  bodies.  All  cf  this  is  admitted  and  Is 
on  the  record  for  anybody  to  see.  The  Reds, 
moreover,  fall  oo  point  out  that  communism 
Is  a  revolutionary  conspiracy  employing  any 
kind  of  strategy,  legal  and  illegal,  to  destroy 
gosanunent.  They  do  not  divulge  that  their 
mrans  of  operation  is  to  create  cells  of  ac- 
tivity in  vital  places  to  the  end  that  a  minor- 
ity will  rule  the  majority.  In  this  operation 
they  employ  the  use  of  falsehood,  infiltrate 
the  Oovemment.  national  and  local,  and  the 
school  systems  are  their  best  possible  means 
of  new  education  to  thetr  standartls  and. 
therefore,  the  best  possible  source  of  con- 
verts to  thetr  osuae. 

To  permit  the  source  of  supply  to  con- 
tinue unbridled  is  to  admit  ttiat  academic 
finadiim  aaaaaa  violation  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  faapUaaeaJBrntenance  of  a  freedom  to  lie 
for  selfish  ends.  It  means  a  willingness  on 
our  part  to  allow  a  proaalytlng  of  fertUe 
minds,  encoun^aaatnt  to  aome  to  rob  that 
they  might  help  othera.  aich  a  philoaophy 
ta  absolutely  vaiaound.  It  is  deTlllahiy  falsa, 
and  its  results  could  lead  only  to  disaster. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  human  values,  there 
vmoit  be  defeated  conditions  that  proiaota 
i^ttation  for  economic  and  political  ehaafa. 
New  devices  miist  be  found  to  teach  the  truth. 
The  saving  of  American  youth,  and  even 
adulthood,  are  at  stake. 

It  is  fundamental  reasoning  to  state  that 
one  r^n<wn  ^-TMrni  one  belief  and  taach 
another.  ■q^beiallT  ta  this  true  of  persons 
who  are  ImbtiBd  with  a  spirit  of  revolution 
and  dedicated  to  a  change  in  the  existing 
order.  Real  knowledge  has  never  promoted 
turbulence  and  unbeUef.  but  learning  is  folly 
unlaaa  tt  is  guided  Into  proper  channels. 
TeachlBg  by  the  artful  cannot  lead  to  proper 
education.  Our  school  systems  must  be 
fumigated,  and  there  must  be  killed  otf  tha 
vermin  tbat  has  tnfimt*^  too  many  al  them. 


Let  us  teach  communism,  if  we  would  save 
the  future  of  the  world.  Let  ua  teach  it  ob- 
jectively—tell our  children  and  our  college 
students  what  the  Beds  believe,  but  tell 
them  alao  why  the  Reds  believe  It.  That 
sort  at  teaching  cannot  be  done  by  adherents 
to  Soviet  principles.  So  let  us  insist  upon 
declarations  ot  loyalty  and  trust  tha  teach- 
ing job  alone  to  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves loyal.  And  whUe  we  are  at  it.  let  ua 
get  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  outlaw  the 
Communists. 


Tke  Pace-Branaan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF  IOW.% 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1949 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  July  25,  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman WnxiAjc  S.  Hn.T..  of  Colorado, 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  discussed  H.  R.  5345.  the 
Pace-Brannan  bill  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Htti.  and  I  were  members  of  the 
subcommittee  that  considered  this  leg- 
islation and  I  feel  that  we  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  rather  completely  the  total 
concept  and  the  general  principles  un- 
derlying the  charges  as  proposed  by  the 
Pace-Brannan  legislation.  In  fact,  this 
Pace-Brannan  bill  suggests  fundamental 
changes  in  the  legislative  approach  to 
agricultural  problems. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  revolutionary  changes 
as  proposed  by  the  Pace-Brannan  legis- 
lation. Under  this  legislation  you  find  a 
new  concept  as  to  what  pnce  supports 
and  marketing  agreements  would  accom- 
pUsh.  Congressman  Hnx  discusses  three 
radical  and  revolutionary  proposals  In 

this  bill. 

The  quotations  Congressman  Hill  uses 
in  dosing  his  address  are  very  enlighten- 
ing.   His  address  follows: 

Mr  wttt  I  very  much  appreciate  this  op- 
portunitv  to  speak  OTer  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing Svstem  on  the  farm  program. 

Last  week  the  House  considered  the  Pace- 
Brannan  bUl.  a  bill  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber  This  bUl  would  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  present  agriculttsral  legisla- 
tion—in  fact  it  provides  the  begtaahig  of  the 
ft,^nn«r  farm  program— the  Brannan  farm 
program  In  the  embryo.  

The  third  line  <rf  this  biU  reads:  -The 
•income-support    standard.'  "*    Por   tha 
t^wM>  in  agricultural  legislation  this        _      , 
l0  x^ed.  me* "*"e  you  would  find  first  what 
(1^  mean  f"w"»i  farm  Income  was  on  every 
fana  before  vou  could  figure  out  what  the 
general  farm   subsidy   payments   would   be. 
This  Is  the  farm  rubsidy  pafiBHi  approach 
of  the  Brannan  farm  prograaa.  aad  the  rec- 
ord is  there  to  speak  for  Itaelf. 

B^frting  this  bill  carefuUy  you  discover 
that  tt  iBja  the  basts  for  total  and  complete 
control  of  agricultural  production  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
becomes  monarch  of  all  he  surveys;  when  he 
sends  his  svrarms  of  Federal  agricultural 
agents  all  ovw  the  country  to  check  tlie 
average  allotments  on  each  farm,  the  cash 
receipts,    compliance    with    marketing    con- 


trols, and  careftilly  audlU  the  entire  farm 
operations  to  arrive  at  the  annual  deflett 
upon  which  the  farm  payments  will  be 
based;  who  can  question  the  sbsoluta  power 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
this  type  of  a  farm  program?  Were  you  sur- 
priaed  that  the  National  Orange  and  tha 
Farm  Bureau  were  oppoaad  to  this  legisla- 
tion? Of  course  you  .were  not  If  you  under- 
stand the  thinking  of  farm«».  They  are 
not  In  favor,  and  never  were  in  favor,  of  a 
farm  program  that  would  place  farmers  in  a 
strait-jacket  or  control  them  from  tha 
Nation's  Capitol.  SubsMles,  ot  course,  when 
necessary  to  save  our  econoniy,  but  not 
Federal  appropriations  aa  a  steady  diet. 

I  was  deeply  Impraf  r1  by  the  remarks  of 
Congresaman  WaosaraBXH,  o:  New  York,  when 
he  addressed  the  House.  He  said:  "Why  do 
men  cling  to  tha  vocation?  Why  do  they 
work  60  hoiirs  a  week,  cr  more  than  that  if 
they  happen  to  be  dairy  farmers?  Because 
they  like  to  plan  their  own  lives.  They  like 
to  sit  on  the  p<MT;h  on  a  Saturday  evening 
after  supper  and  gaze  across  their  fields, 
noting  the  development  of  their  livestock 
and  the  growth  of  their  crofm  and  the  con- 
diUon  of  their  pastures.  They  like  to  alt 
there  and  plan  freely  not  only  aa  to  what 
they  will  do  on  next  Monday,  or  n^it  month 
or  in  the  next  6  montha.  but  what  they  will 
do  the  next  year,  and  the  next  2  years,  and 
for  3  years  or  more.  Panning  haa  to  be 
planned.  You  cannot  cloae  down  a  farm  the 
way  you  close  down  a  factcsy.  Tha  man 
who  does  the  planning  is  a  man  who  must 
be  free,  and  his  most  precious  poawaalon  la 
h=s  liberty." 

With  me  on  this  program  this  evening  la 
Mr.  Lee  R.  Pritchard.  master  of  the  Colorado 
State  Grange.  We  take  you  now  to  Denv«. 
Colo.,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  PmcHAan.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Bbix. 

The  farmers  of  this  great  Socky  Motmtaht 
Kmpire  and  the  entire  Uoited  States  ta 
anxiously  awaiting  the  adoption  of  a  IcMig'* 
range  agriculrural  program  by  our  National 
Congress.  The  Brannan  proposal  (3.  1971) 
has  one  feature  that  we  Ufce,  L  e..  that  tt  pro- 
poses to  preserve  the  family -type  farm. 
However,  the  main  part  of  the  bill  la  basic- 
ally unsound  and  undemocratic. 

It  would  put  drastic  controls  on  agricul- 
ture, which  is  a  dangerous  trend  of  tha 
times.  AU  (tf  us  are  too  i»t>ne  to  look  to  the 
Great  White  Father  in  Waahlngton  to  do  the 
things  for  us  that  we  should  properly  do 
fca*  ourselves.  This  leaning  applies  to  com- 
munities, counties,  and  States. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Brannan  program  ts 
wrong,  in  that  it  would  encourage  Indlridual 
and  political  ailtialinftm  at  the  aacrlflce  of 
patriotic  stataaBHaiMp  to  daas  politics.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  ptaui  eoOM  veil  lead  to  an 
era  of  reglmentatiOD  aiad  Federal  controls 
such  as  we  hsve  never  seen  before  and  would 
stifle  our  free  -enterprise  system. 

Subsidies  lowtx  the  morale  ot  the  redpt- 
ent  and  are  misleading  to  the  consumer. 
Letting  agriculrural  commodities  seek  their 
price  teret  of  the  law  <a  supply  and  demand 

consumer  does  not  think  of.  is  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  additional  tazea  and  prices  for 
other  goods  and  services  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Let's  not  demand  more  of  our 
Federal  Government  than  Government  can 
afford  to  give. 

Another  danger  of  subsldlea  to  agrlctilture 
ts,  that  the  farm  people  Bdght  be  swayed 
into  voting  for  thoae  camHrtates  that  offered 
the  choicest  subsidies  without  regard  to  their 
qualifies tiona.  Too  often  political  cam- 
paigns are  waged  on  this  premise. 

We  believe  In  an  economy  of  plenty.  Every 
step  of  progreaa  clvlll»ktion  has  made  has 
been  marked  by  greater  consumption  of 
goods  and  services.  We  cannot  attain  high 
standards  of  living  in  s  world  of  shortages. 
II  we  aie  to  have  enough  food,  we  are 
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lurpli 


Tb*M  aorpl 

wbtch  p»- 
I  who  protfoe*  the  •Mmdanc*  th« 
ta  all  vron«.    Wc  believe  tbat 
an  cnttUcd  to  protcctlun   for   tlM 
they  rendsr  la  coMttnUj  produetng 
food  far  XMm  WtMam^  nortfi  with  • 
bit  to  spare. 

WbUe  we  bcllrvc  tn  protecting  tb«  farmen 
ot  furplunea.  «c  do  not 
wbv>  perstatently  pro- 
b*  nawl  of  any  co«»- 
aodtty  abeoM  b*  proCaetad  in  aucb  practteaa. 
Th«  faroMr  wtoo  parslstently  producca  mora 
Umb  can  be  used  does  not  contribute  to 
tba  general  weUare  as  much  as  be  might 
ramtm  m  Mfoid  production  procram.  and  la 
■at  aBtltlid  to  tha  protaetlon  that  ahoold 
b«  accorded  farmers  wbo  endearor  to  pro- 
tfuea  tntelUfentty  and  ad^l•t  their  produc- 
tion to  the  Nation's  needs  as  far  aa  prac- 
Fannera  who  do  so  produce.  ar« 
to  coHipanaatton  tn  proportion  to 
the  sanrtco  they  render.  We  beitev*  that 
farmcra  are  enUUed  to  receive  tbis  coaapaa- 
tka  lagular  channala  ot  trada. 
which  do  not 
ratom  fair  eonpenaatlon  for  the  servtea 
ara  unaound  and  should  be  cor- 
Wt  do  not  batleva  the  public  should 
rt  to  get  its  food  at  leas  than  euat.  or 
at  leas  than  a  reasonable  price.  We  think 
tha  fannara'  servlcaa  deaarva  a  fair  price  at 
tha  marfeat  place.  Wn  raaant  any  program 
which  wcmM  sat  Mai  apart  •■  one  whose 
aarvicca  naad  not  be  compsnaated  at  tbeir 
full  worth,  and  we  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
for  part  at  our  eompenaatlor 

are  degrading.  Once  started  they 
dttkUtt  to  and.  They  arc  attended 
by  a  aartoOB  alaiaTit  tt  risk  in  tha  poaaible 
firflw  to  aacuia  aoflslant  apwaBrtatlana* 
Thla  Is  lut^nlma  tn  tba  MU  bafora  ua  which 
provides  protection  tu  certain  cropa.  and 
for  a  second  category  at  crops  if.  and  only 
If.  tha  approprtattOBa  provided  by  Congresa 
are  ada^iMla. 

I  now  — fiu  you  to  Waahlngton  and  Con- 
graaanan  Rxi.l. 

Mr.  Hwr  Thank  you.  Mr.  Frltchard. 
And  now  for  a  kwk  at  tha  naw  and  revolu- 
tionary liias  worked  into  tha  Pace-Brau(i«n 
bill.  However,  bafora  dlaeuaalng  the  provt- 
Z  BUgbt  add  that  ttta  ■owaa  daieatad 
leaaure  by  a  large  aiiQiallf  laat  YlMAi»> 
<lay.  Our  ClnMailttaa  on  Agriculture  votad 
thu  bill  oat  of  aooamlttaa  by  a  vota  o<  •  to 
17.  but  whan  you  check  tha  foU  aoU  at  tha 
Huuae  oa  tha  Oora  nmendBsant  yoo  <ls>aeir 
tb*t  S  addltkMMl  liaaihsrs  were  added  to 
the  t  (rf  ua  that  oppoaad  tha  bUL  So.  really 
a  OMjorlty  of  tha  COOMBlttaa  ao  Apiculture. 
or  14.  actoaUy  supportad  tba  Oore  aniaiMt- 
Ment. 

Let  me  aaaura  all  my  farmer  fr 
tag  to  thla  prapam  that  the  entira 
tea  eo  Apiewiture  la  mindful  in  its  wiahaa 
aod  daalraa  to  aarva  tha  lotaraaU  of  tha  agrt- 
coltoral  prodiMara  of  thla  —11—.    Mafea  no 

Agricultural   prograoM 
I  a  partisan  poiitical  lasi 
It  la  too  laipavtaat  to  our 

or  poUttcal  daoMpag.    Ood  larMd  It 

popular  to  play 
with  agrleultural  laeuea. 
lat  oa  loufe  at  tha  principal 


"an  annual 
acd."    Thlo 


un    the 
formuio  and  aubetttuta 
farm  auppurt  stand- 
would  be 


M  13  years,  eoalfe  aaa> 
I  a  aew  mmI  a  < 
parity,  practically  am  aeaaf  erop.    \ 

out  what  aMp  lo  piMi  aod  wmn  pM^ 

O  safcintf  a  prodt 

Do  you  see  whara 

It     Our    prsaant    larm-parlty 


thla   la 


formula  may  be  somewhat  lacking  tn  Its  up- 
ippilratlrm     but    certainly    It    has 
to  raeooHoend  It  over  any  such  parity 

III  up  MS  I  Wa  kad  hatter  take  a  goad  look 
at  thla  haw  parity  lOrMula.  And  remember 
that  prodBsan  would  have  to  oomply  with 
soll-conaervatlon  practices,  acreage  allot- 
menu.  when  required  by  the  Secretary,  fol- 
low marketing  quotaa:  all  tbcae.  and  many 
mora  ragolatlaoa  that  might  and  could  be 
rc<iulrcd  by  tha  Secretary  before  a  farmer 
could  participate  In  a  benefit-payment  pro- 
gram. All  revolutlonsry  cha.ngrs  -In  the 
fsrm-profrram  operation. 

The  aecxmd  radical  change  tba  Pace-Bran- 
nan  bill  propoaed  is  that  the  Secretary  must 
take  into  consideration  sU  factors  when 
making  price  .<iupparta  avaliabte  to  what  are 
usually  tanned  tha  Steagall  commodlt 
farm  aamaaodttlaa  «pc«  wtilch  the 
ment  had  ra^paolad  tocreaaed 
and  aciaaga  during  tha  war  and  had 
to  protect  tha  producers  on  price 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  the  war. 

1.  The  supply  at  tha  commodity  In  relation 
to  the  demand  therefor: 

3.  The  pnea  lavala  at  which  other  eoounodl- 
tles  aro  bctag  supported.  Inclodtaff  the  ' 
log  values  of  other  grains  la     ~     ' 

5.  The  partahabUlty  at  tha 

4.  Tba   abUlty    to   dlapoaa   of 
qiured  through  a  prlea  support  operation; 

S  The  need  for  uifsetting  temporary  Insaes 
of  export  mikTkcta.  and 

6.  Tba  abUlty  and  wlUlogBaaa  of  producers 
to  keep  marketings  and  •vvpUaa  tn  Una  with 
demand 

Here  you  have  expreaaed  tn  sU  factors, 
spelled  out  tn  law  providing  tha  Secretary 
with  oBllmlted  authority  to  control  to  the 
detail  mhcthcr  be  will  provide  prtce 
to  a  producer.  How  be  may  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  last  but  nut  least  take  into 
eonaidaratlon  "the  ability  and  the  wUIlng- 
neaa  ot  the  producer*  Such  language  has  no 
place  In  law.  yet  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  expected  ua  to  accept  such  language. 

Tbe  third  dBwaoal  provtalon  In  the  Pmo- 

to  authorlae  a  trial 
laala  of  the  produc- 
tion-payment plan  uu 
Our  suocommtttee  was  unahia  to  oMam  any 
accurate  rt********  of  the  annual  oust  of  aiiy 
of  these  programa.  Some  estimates  were  one- 
half  bUllosi  doUara.  others  •  10.000.080 .000 
Nalthar  tha  Saeretary  oor  the  Buraan  at  tha 
■udgal  aor  maibars  at  tha  eommlttao  aap- 
portlng  this  bill  saold  0va  «a  any  aaClmata 
aa  to  the  ooet  of  thla  aapartaavital  program. 

I  oppoaed  the  espertmental  program,  (eel- 
tng  we  have  bad  some  30  years  of  experi- 
mental work  oo  prtra  llting  of  agrlcuitural 
prodtacta  and  aartakMy  kg  aow  wa  should 

in  tbin«i  wo  abould  and  sItaBM  aot  do. 
Vhan  we  bad  oo  puaaihUlty  at  iaawlag  tha 
coat  and  with  the  ptseaot  aondlthwi  ot  the 
^daral  Treaaury.  I  felt  I 
with  any  such  experimental 


are 
oC  doubtful 
b«U— but  timo 
douhtedly  tha 
la 


oChrr  questionable  pbraaes 
and  impltcauona  tn  thla 
their  diHdaalaa.    OB- 
appJicaciaa  ar  tho  lan- 
thla  Paea-Brannan  bUl 
doiikCa  la  tha  minds  of  many  Coo- 
tharafora.  Itj  ovarwheUalag  dalbot. 
I  quota  OMigramnHm  Moaaav  at  Wt 
sin: 

"Ik  tMH  the  iiiamfc  year  at 
akaadHBt  Bfe.  what  dM  yo«  have? 
tba  Bret  year  I  waa  a  Member  of  the  H«>uaa 
ot  Keprsasntatlvee.  tn  August  ms  we  had 
5-aant-plua  hoga  and  O-oent-pJua  aottaa  aad 
you  bad  your  M-oewt  whs  art,  aad  ywd  had  to 
pay  rt  aaata  par  ktaiMl  aaport  keuaty  in 


'I  am  aftaM  at  tha  krannan 


the   more- 
That  waa 


the  prtndpla  of  food  rabatdlea.  of 
duecn'  prloaa.  low  oonsumen'  piicea.  aad 
Oovammant  making  ap  tha  difference  out 
of  money  from  the  Mderal  Treasury.  If  wa 
can  acoomplish  this  trtefc  of  high  produoera* 
low  consumers'  prlcea  without  tha 
of  btlUona  of  dollars  from  tbe 
Onltad  SUtaa  Traaaory.  then  we  bavo«o- 
cofered  something  aa  great  as  the  dlaeovary 
of  perpettial  motion,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  found  It  yet. 

"Thla  program,  tbe  more  I  study  It  and 
look  at  It  and  see  It.  owkm  me  think  of  the 
OPA.  prodtKtlon  poymaaU.  subsidies,  low 
coaaaaaerv'  prioea.  high  producers'  pricaa, 
bimana  from  tha  Treasury  It  saeou  to  ma 
we  are  Inadvertently  drifting  back  to  the  old 
days  of  the  OPA  again. 

"Do  you  remember  the  millions  of  pagea 
at  lagnlarloiis  tha.  any  aoeh  program  entails? 
Tou  talk  about  bunancraey  T^is  program 
canaot  be  self -enforced  and  setf-maln- 
talnad." 

I  will  eloae  my  remarks  by  quoting  farm 
leaden  of  unimpeachable  character,  un- 
imuted  exparlanee  In  the  field  of  agrtcultural 
legialatloo.  laadva  of  farm  orgaalaatlona  who 
fed  thair  laapaMlbllity  and  rapraaaat  r-M 
f  fl(  tha  farm  pe 'ple  Pirst  Ifr  Allan 
ptaaldant  of  the  American  Parm 
Bureau : 

'n^e  proposal  would  place  a  catling  OQ 
opportunity  In  agriculture.  Thla.  tn  turn, 
rsattlt  In  penalising  cAeleney.  Pood 
•eontually  would  raflaet  thla  kiaa» 
claacy.  Wa  view  any  UaUMttOB  aa  danger- 
ouB  pracadant.  an  openlacw«%a  which  even- 
tially  would  raault  la  Oovamxaant  super- 
vised and  subtllaed  aitncultural  poverty  ' 

Mr.  Albert  Ooaa.  master  of  tha  Ifatkmal 
Grange,  said: 

i\   tend  to  aMfca  baggani 
I  would  throw  agrt- 
*     *  Tua  annual 

into  bintons.  and  there 
tant  necaaaity  to  besiego 
sure  more  funds  ;ere 
availabla  for  payment.  •  •  •  The  avail- 
ahUity  of  funda.  and  their  extent,  would 
inevitably  baeooaa  aaaspolgn  taauc  •  •  • 
Many  would  dBBMlHB  vote  for  the  candl- 
:  tha  Judaat  subaldlea.  •  •  • 
la   oaa   of    the    greateat 


•"They   (sul 

of  ua.     •     • 
culture  into 


IB  the  faaa  of  the  evidenee  placed  before 
our  committee  on  Agriculture,  and  tha 
llouas  of  Repraaaatatlvea.  I  eould  tkot  support 
tMa  progr 


Letter  af  Hoa.  HuultoB  Puk 


EXTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON   KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


or   MKW    TC 

OP  RkPHMBITAnVBS 

Wednesdaw.  Auffiut  3.  t949 

Un.    8T.    GEORGE.     Mr     Speaker. 

teave  to  extend  my  remarlLs  m  the 

T  tnriutle  the  followtnv  letter: 

Jtn.T  la.  1940. 
Hun.  Hjuut    nciuN.  . 

1ir^i;«  HuuM.  W*MHIngton,  D  C. 
Daaa  Ma.  P— laairr:  On  January  6,  IMt^ 
you  wrota  to  me  that  you  had  read  my  **let> 
ur  of  Dacaaiker  23  with  a  lot  of  Inuraat  and 
sometlma  or  other  I  ahail  aapkOn  just  ex- 
actly tha  MtBoOaB  to  Bkick  JOB  refer." 

ff  — r— >t  i^o.  fltaMo  then  tha 
trial  of  Algwr  Him  hM  kaan  eonctudad. 
and  by  a  vota  of  8  to  4.  accordtag  to  tha 
preea.  tha  Jurors  believed  him  fuilry  of  per- 
jury tn  relatloo  to  cartaln  docomenu  stolen 
ito  DepartBMnt  and  given   to 
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ICr  Pteatdant.  do . 
a  "red  herrtag^ 
la    tha    Judy    Coplon 


what  abcnt  Henry  Julian  Wadlelgh. 

at  tte  State  DepartmaBt.  vtao  daelarad  in 

that  ha  had  atolea  aacrat  State 

Si  for  tha  CtnmnnlBts? 

h  he  to  gat  off  BIlkiBil  trial  at  any  Mad? 

Who  appolntad  Algv  Wm  to  tha  State  De- 
partment? 

Who  appotated  him  as  advlaer  to  P.  D.  R. 
at  the  Yalta  OoBferanea? 

Who  appolntad  hha  aa  aaaenttea  aecretary 

of  tha  niiHiiMiinii  Oaks  Confereace  m  1M4? 

Who  appotated  him  as  Secretary  General  of 

tbe  San  Pr&ndaco  OuuflwaBea  for  the  Or- 

asiiBannn  of  the  United  Hatlana  In  1946? 

ittr«>«    Mr.   Praaldent,   are  still 

Wbo  la  the  State  Department 

up? 

It.  the 

titled  to ^ 

Communist  syikpailkimra.  fallow  travelers, 
and  Bad  stoogat  tanflltratad  Into  Important 
key  p«p^n»»"  in  rarloas  dapartmanta  c€  our 

*t  , 

I  la  not  a  nartlaaB  ttaoa.    There  can 


by  the 
la  tho  atomic 


mortalltf    rate    from    atomic    radlatlOB    la 
toy  the     ■    ■  ■— 


tht  TTiillad  SMatH  kf 
sworn  to  uphold  and  drtadi  the  CMM«ttu. 

tion  and  otn-  oountry  aca^Mk  Ba 
within  and  without. 

Thla  appUaa  to  the 
and  jaOiiaal  dapartam 

Mr.  Praatdast.  you  had  a 
in  World  War  L  and  even  ^ 

know  of  yoor  loyalty  and  Amarl- 

LW  the  "red  her- 

wtth  the  Oh- 

tn   helping 

trav- 

it  aad  other 

the  Pederal 

WMi  kind 

■aapectniily  yours. 

HaKXLTOB 

Chatrman  of  tA«  Hoiue  Com 
laoeaBliBtat   CoaKaraaut 
(a  1930-31 


TO 


Statement  oa  die  Elect  of  a  BufUeUry 
>D  ao  die  Program  ta  Bioiofy 
iHetiiciae 


EXTENSKW  or 

ar 


HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 


affecting  health.  It  U  of 
bnportance  to  conduct 
on  the  many  critical  problenu  relating  to 
heattt.  For  csaaaple.  on  the  baste  oC  pre- 
vlooB  kaowledga  the  wartime  humaa  toler- 
ance for  radlatlOB  was  aatabltahed  aa  O-l  tmit 
per  day.  Thla  aOovad  a  aafOty  factor  of  10: 
Bi  Other  worM.  tt  waa  evidant  timt  1  watt 
would  not  eaoaa  damage.  Howrear.  rHmreto 
conducted  under  the  program  at  tbm  DtvBtoo 
of  Biology  aad  Medlrina  haa  repealed  a  de- 
ereaaa  la  in  M^»«-j  uid  the  production  of 
toBKBa  la  «T^t— «'-  D  ■pnaiMl  daay  at  the  1  tmit 
lead  and  lndlcat«w  that  the  piaaent  health 
■afety  factor  could  be  Increaaed  by  another 
factor  of  la 

tiMWltsi    r""T'*  o'  ^^  health  problems 
wttk  which  tbe  Atomic  Bnezgy  Oanmlssion 
out  of  Urn  oaa  aad  indls- 
ai  the  metal  baryUtamla  the 

a  iMiiiaglBg  to  the 

lungs  even  In  very 

ao  much  so.  for 

charged  from  the  Macfca  at  plaats 

b«yUtnm  may  tauaa  sarloua  taag 

indlvidBala  ItftBg  is  tha 


search 

the   nae   of   btfytllum.    Thla 
iiiown  that  beryllium  affeeta  other 
the  body  other  than  tbe  lunge,  that 
»>Kl  beryllium  m  combination  ara 
poMoBooa.  but  that  tt  la  poa^Ue  with 

trntkm  of  the  material  watt  kaiaw  tha  dan- 
geroM  level.  Aa  a  dtraet  ranit  of  thla  le- 
uaarrh  a  nndti  beryntnm  plant  la  being  eoa- 
strocted  which  should  be  tree  at  health  prob- 
lema.  A  rodoctloa  la  the  ftmda  allocked 
for  this  program  win  raault  in  a  liwiiilug  of 
the  heaiui  rTumfT— *>  la  the  project. 

A  great  daal  at  tha  lawaink  which  la  bring 
carried 

tant  ImpIV— **"—  for  the 
and  seetirxty.  particularly,  tar  the 
and   traatmoit  of   the  civUlaa 
of  thia  eonntxy  i[**"«*  the  eflktta  at  atwnlc 
warfare.    Baaalca  at  thla 
of  fnadHMBtal  M^Mrtaaee  ta 

or  the  Hal  _ 

Tn  several  Iniilaiiiaa.  projaeta  wtit^ 
initiated  in  the  cancer  reeeardt  field 
are  producing  resfila  which  are  of  the  great- 
eat  Importance  in  civil  defense.  For  ex- 
aaiple.  dtalag  the  course  of  iawatlijailug 
tlw  uae  of 

tt  waa  laarnad  that  ha- 


of  the 
of   an 


by  the 
pmtamlne.     The 
adequate  supply  of  salt  aad  water  la 
uaL    In  Japan,  the  Aaoaale  GMMlty 
iiiBiinn  la  atBdylag  the  taaftcrm 
Che  UmaNngi  at  Btroahhaa  and 
With  fBBda  TTTT***^  *>7  *^^  Atoaite 
CcBBBBmtoB.    for  thla  work  to  ho  of 
tt  amt  caary  on  for  a 

cffeeta  la  the  tdhpring  of  thoee 
ezpoeed  to  atomic  radlatlow  It  has  been 
found  that  many  of  the  children  ahow  Uaea 
of  arraat  of  bone  growth,  that  the  dBSgiiriug 
aeara  froia  the  heat  korae  Improve  adth 
«^Tn«,  and  that  ttm  ataiBUf  wktdh  rsaoKsd 
from  heavy  doem  of  atoaale  radlatlnB  may 
recede  with  tiaae.    Maay  ochcr  raaaaick  aad 

aartid  OB  ky  tkta  dt. 

,  atomic  warfare.    Bx- 
^       tn^»»'f  atBdMa  of  the  buma  caoaed 

of   deeontaailaatliv   aaatarlda   ^poead    to 

maBtt  for  the  datartkm  of  laiMflnn  ^If 
funda  are  redticed  many  of  ttoeae  MBttee 
will  ha  curtailed. 

a«w^ai»ap   malar   program   for   which   tho 

ia  raaooBatMe  la 


Che 

enercr  J>aa»  a  oahiBe  vHoMBaahip  to  can- 
cer— it  may  cause  It.  tt  amy  detect  it.  it 
may  cure  It.  The  caacer  psogiam  of  the 
ComnUealon  tnrludf  the  free  distrtbotlaa  ef 
radkiaetlwa   materlala   for   cancer   reaearch, 

projaeta  and  the 


at  aeeoral  Atomic  Buetgy  QjsiinikatnB  na- 
tlanaZ  labaratariaa.  To  carry  oitt  thla  pro- 
gram a  heavy  tawataaeBt  la  maa  aad  ■Ba»» 
terials  haa  been  lequlred.  The  ftaai 
In  a  cancer  reaearch  project  require 
the  uea  of 
ky  tbft  _ 

QbOmKD*  Maimia  SD^Bm  ^m%MMmMmMM^  w^r^^^a^^a^Ba^^^ 

coBoautiafea  la  aoasa  farms  of  cancer.  By  at- 
tiit*«*'*c  a  radtooctlve  element  to  aBCk  ceaa* 
a  new  means  of  diagnnata.  and  par- 
gaataaeat.  may  be  developed.  Brain 
'  haa  alwaya  earrtad  aa  aatreaaely  high 
aurtaltey.  for  tho  ■arko*  of 


or  '■ueiB  oam.iWA 
IN  THX  BOOBB  OP  RBPBBSDITATXVBS 

Weimesdaw.  dma^st  3.  tH9 

Mr.  DURHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  onder 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Bmc- 

oao.  I  indttde  the  foUowizir  sUtenent: 

A  sranvxxT  o««  th»  xmcr  or  a  MZBflRaaT 


Aay  aotataiMElal  eoitallment  la  the  runds 
avoUahteflorfaha  Atoaalc  aaorgy  OaaaaakK 
stons  Wrtrrg**^'  and  aaedlcal  pwyaaa^wl 
have  a  aartoBa  itfOct  oa  Aa  aatloaal  waiSMo. 

■ywy  ^QBt  aitBNia  iBMact  of  a  emtailaaent 
will  been  thef»~-~«  ■aieh  sa«Bseua«a  the 
health  Of  the mm- 


ea  too  late, 
will  pick  vp 

■jle 

idde  to  locate  a  very  high  pareaBtaga  of 

^l^■Mw  with  thla  pmaadnre.    tn  tStm 

at  atadtaa  aa  tito  aSaet*  of  radtatloa 

tt  kBi  isiBuriy  kaaa  ioaraed  that 

Thia  slwailil  aoatat  la  Jodgtag  the 
of  iiialiaaiit  aad  tte  aecessity  for 


are  being  invoBtlgBtad  to 
for  liver  fuaeSlOB  whtdi 
tha    early    dtovaosia    of 
IB1 


thoea  who  ^ 
wtth  nuclear 

bla  atoBUc  bomba.    The  health 
i  of  the  gtoaale  eassiy  projaet 

( to  be  Liullaadlat  so  that 


result    of    expocure    to 
These  are.  in  many  In- 
whlch  most 
Ibr  a  period  at  yaara  before  rrilak^ 
leaulta  appear.     Boweeer.  there  are  already 
Indications  that  progrcsa  la  being  made.  The 


^liiLUl  Uiii  laaiiBUik  iwiniam  hi  np'T^* 
ture.  The  produetka  of  aew  plaat  f (wom  by 
fH^w"'"  of  plants  to  radlattoii  haa  been  al- 
nady  proved  of  great  value  to  s^entima. 
During  the  war  it  waa  found  that  tlie  exists 
dKt  Boa  produce  large  yields  oC 
pmrtrllMn  Tbe  wdds  were  exposed  to 
X-iay— motatknml  iihanflina  ware  induced 
and  new  molda  ikiiiiiki|iiiil  which  gave  a  four 
riTi**  greater  prodactlon  of  penldUin.  The 
pcoductian  of  new  fdant  forms  by  radlaOoa 
boUlB  similar  {HOsBae  for  the  farmo-.  Por 
»— «j«  selantiato  baaa  iaduced  mutetiona 
in  aaBdUBBBM  wtBcto  produesd  i^aata  that 

The  pr 
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In  MMltloo.  U  to  important  to  know  tta«  •t- 

facta  of  rwttoateiiy  t—tli 

in  tlM  av«nt  tliat  an  taamoy 

tiM—  i««nu  M  a  m— ni  at  warfare. 

TlM  atomic  energy  program  at  tble  eoun* 
try  cannot  move  forward  in  any  of  the  areas 

for  clvUlan 
M  ^veloped 
an  adequate  number  of  edenUsta 
trained  la  this  fWld.  The  reeearch 
projccu  wMeft  are  being  supported  In  the 
unlTeratUee.  medical  ■choois.  and  coUegee  of 
tble  country  afford  aclentlsu  an  opportunity 
to  baaodM  familiar  with  lu  technlquea  and 

It  etkoold  be  recognised  that  no  Kientlilc 
MtaMtoihaMnt.  any  more  than  an  Industrial 


■enta  at  funde  which  change  autatantlelly 
trauk  year  to  year.  It  requires  coostderabie 
ttma  to  recruit  adentisu  for  a  program.  Th(a 
la  eapadaUy  tr\ie  in  a  field  as  new  as  atomic 
energy  wtooae  poeetblUtles  aclentleU  them- 
aetvea  maet  freqiniUy  be  told  about.  The 
eurtallment  at  tuatm  for  the  Oommlaekmi 
btatogy  ^'^  ■■dtrttn  programa  means  re- 
taMlBC  highly  competent  aclentlsts  from  the 
labw  alar  his  supported  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  Conunlsslon.  Such  men  wUl  certainly 
not  be  disposed  to  return  to  work  which  does 
not  offer  an  ooportimlty  to  complete  king- 
ch. 


AlHes  aa't  B«  Boif  ht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wnacoMan* 
IH  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE?rrATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  SMITE  of  Wlsccfisin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Century  of  July  21  relating 
to  the  arms  program,  calling  attenttOQ 
to  the  /act  that  ""the  tie  that  unites  free 
men  has  to  be  jomethlng  stronger  than 
gratitude  for  guns": 

Four  ■■Biiipllrini  underlie  the  sdmlnietra- 
tlon's  propaai4  gift  uf  arms  to  guropsan  na- 
tkma.  One  is  that  a  grant  of  weapone  nee- 
eseartly  creates  grsUtude  to  the  giver,  and 
that  thle  gratitude  will  take  the  form  of  a 
reeo4ute  defense  of  the  Weet.  including  our- 
selvee.  A  sscond  U  that  such  donations  will 
strengthen,  extend  and  preeerve  democracy. 
A  third  U  that  gratuitlea  of  this  kind  will 
cai—  Knasta  to  accept  the  predoataaace  of 
waatam  power  and  goeam  harseU  aasavMagly 
A  fi  urth  u  that  return  Bov  to  aa  araa  econ- 
omy wiU  solve  the  econoaUe  protlit  which 
la  C"  using  unemployment  here  aatf  eoaie- 
thliMt  like  panic  la  Britain. 

Bach  of  these  sastimpttons  Is  highly 
dubkHia.  to  say  the  laaat.  A  foretgn  policy 
bunt  upon  theee  fovr  ■■paetatlotn  is  a  eom- 
poMBd  o(  uncc-taimtee  Oar  raasBt  operl- 
•■ea  In  China  ttroagly  wiggeen  that  tt  may 
collapee  In  the  first  international  ttt  rm.  It 
Is  not  too  Iste  for  Congress  end  the  people 
at  the  United  Btatea  critlcaUy  to  appraise 
theaa  oAclal  pos«vlatlona. 

Nobody  doubu  that  Eurupe  reeta  ander  a 
of  Insecurity,  and  ihat  thu  la  the  Mg- 
ttigle  factor  retarding  reeovery.  Bttmla 
Mr  sateUltee  have  COOO  000  mhs  ander 
,  according  to  our  Buta  DepartaMMt.  and 
thia  oontrtbutae  to  the  uncertainty  Mane 
at  the  countries  o<  weatam  Kxirope  deetree  to 
ba  overrun  by  the  hordes  froai  the  eeat.  With 
greater  or  lees  effectlveneaa  they  amy  be 
counted  un  ui  resist  if  attacked  i 
But  the  aiUi,-k  may  not  OOBM 


and.  Atlantic  Pact  or  no  Atlantic  Pact,  the 
doayaaBt  eooelderatlon  in  their  i  neitanrs 
wtU  he  to  III  w  1 1  their  own  existenea.  not 
to  defend  western  Europe  or  the  United 
Statee. 

These  nations  are  graUful  for  Marshall 
plan  aid.  and  they  have  demonsuated  that 
fact  by  placing  communism  on  the  defenai-.e 
everywhere  weet  at  the  Iron  curtain.  But 
that  kind  of  assletanoe  provldee  Jobe  for  men 
In  factorlaa.  puu  bread  on  their  tables,  and 
suengthens  their  capacity  to  govern  them- 
selves.  Olvlng  weapons  to  their  ^ovemmenu 
takaa  men  from  productive  labor  and  mo- 
billBae  them  In  the  nonproductive  ranks  of 
conscripted  srmlti  It  weakena  recovery  and 
to  the  regtoMBtation  of  their  poUtlcal 
annnmalo  life.  It  reverses  the  good 
flg  aeQaomic  aid. 

If  one  la  to  judge  from  continued  adminis- 
tration preesxire  for  its  proposed  gift  of  mili- 
tary aid  amounting  to  •1.450.000.000.  nobody 
in  Washington  has  read  the  aocounta  of  the 
parade  which  the  vlctorlotis  CommunUt 
armlaa  staged  In  the  greatest  city  In  Asia  on 
the  twelfth  anniversary  at  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge  fight  which  began  the  Sine -J 
War  in  1937.  For  miles  and  miles 
the  streets  of  Shanghai  the  Communists  dis- 
played thousands  of  trucks,  cannon,  snd 
other  sccout.'-ements  of  wsr — made  not  In  the 
U  8.  3.  R.  but  in  the  U  8  A.  Thsae  Com- 
munists were  Chinese.  They  eama  Into 
pnssBSslon  of  the  supplies  without  which 
they  could  not  have  conquered  Chins  so 
quickly  through  civil  war.  If  the  arms-sld 
bill  passes,  something  similar  cotild  happen 
in  Burope. 

WIU  arma  aid  strengthen  democracy  In 
Europe?  Ko.  Rather  It  will  build  up  the 
mUitary  caste  In  every  recipient  nation.  It 
wiU  buttrese  the  Influence  of  this  element 
In  the  political  and  economic  life  of  their 
countries.  The  sdmlntstratlon  tn  Washing- 
ton propoeee  to  spend  the  sum  it  seeks  (1 )  to 
Increase  military  production  ;>rograms  of  the 
European  nations;  (3)  to  supply  srms 
directly  from  this  country:  and  (3)  to  give 
American  technical  and  training  aaslstsnce. 
Thus  this  money  would  swell  the  armament 
mdustrtes.  Since  tlie  military  have  alwsys 
bean  closely  allied  with  the  "merchants  of 
death."  arms  aid  would  strengthen  their 
power.  It  would  also  greatly  expand  the 
armed  forces  of  Exvope.  which  would  further 
Intrench  tlM  military.  It  seems  not  to  be 
generally  understood  that  one- third  of  the 
entire  amount  propoaed  Is  to  go  for  srm.s 
already  in  atock  here.  Theee  would  be  sold 
to  European  nations  at  around  10  cenu  on 
the  dollar.  8o  the  proapeettre  gift  would 
have  s  money  value  in  snws  alone  if  honestly 
appraised,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  entire 
amount  made  available  thia  year  in  Mar- 
shall-plan aid.  Such  quantities  of  arms  wilt 
inflate  amUee  and  mcreaae  the  power  of  their 
leaders. 

It  ought  be  otaaervad  In  poalBC  that  thto 
effect  at  the  arme  program  win  not  ha  eon- 
fined  to  the  receiving  nations.  It  will,  as 
we  stated  In  an  editorial  on  Kbruary  a.  go 
far  to  deliver  our  own  foreign  policy  Into 
the  hanrti  at  tte  renerais.  Whila  thia  appro- 
prtaMoa  la  helng  discussed  in  tanaa  at  Its 
east  for  the  Brat  year,  the  State  Departatent 
says  this  would  ba  only  a  beginning.  So  s 
vitally  UBfiartaat  qaattnei  Is  balaff  Bie>a«cl 
Shall  tlM  gaoerala  run  oar  (ceaiga  peltey? 

What  WtU  Bussla  be  doing  while  all  this 
la  going  on?  She  will  not  accept  weetern 
■lUltary  predominance  without  a  struggle 
Instesd  the  may  be  expected  to  tncvaaae  her 
own  armaments  and  to  equip  her  alllaa  as 
rapidly  aa  we  equip  our  ova.  Thus  the  anns 
race,  which  is  slready  ontfsr  way  In  atomic 
asaiiwie.  wui  be  ripanSsg  and  speeded  up 
Conaemlnc  this  rivalry.  Qotacy  Wright,  the 
eupeervatlve  profseacr  of  tntamatlotial  law 
at  the  Onlveralty  uf  Chicago,  says:  "This  u 
tt  (of  mUttsry  ald|  which  gives  me 
I   have   studied   the 


history  of  wars  and  their  formation,  and  I 
must  say  that  an  arms  race  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  There  was  an  arms  race  started  when 
the  Triple  Entente  snd  the  Triple  Alliance 
faead  each  other  in  1907  and  19C8  before 
World  War  I.  and  that  arms  race  led  to 
World  War  I.  Arms  racee  sre  dangaroua 
things,  and  If  the  Soviets  respond  to  mili- 
tary aid  by  Increasing  their  armamenu  even 
more,  ss  they  well  may.  we  may  have  an 
arms  race  That  U.  I  suppoee  a  risk  we  must 
calculate,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  look  to 
It.  especially  In  a  bipolar  world,  with  a  good 
deal  at  concern. '  ProCesaor  Wright  might 
have  added  that,  as  each  side  moves  to  meet 
th-  threau  raieed  by  the  other,  neither  gains 
the  security  or  advantage  tt  seeks,  but  both 
are  driven  to  ever  greatar  dwpsration  by  the 
burdens  they  aaaumc.  BooaiT  or  later  these 
burdena  beaoma  vnbearable,  and  at  the  ;>res- 
eiit  rate  of  expenditure  for  arms  It  Is  llkeiy 
to  be  sooner.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this 
country  can  carry  on  at  the  present  level  for 
more  than  a  few  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
raising  the  level. 

An  important  but  uatially  hidden  reaaon 
for  arms  aid  to  Europe  Is  that,  given  the 
geaeral  Insecurity,  it  Is  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  production  of 
menu  la  needed  to  give  our 
a  shot  In  the  arm.  So  the  June  17  New  York 
Timea  noted  that  "the  orders  for  equipment 
that  would  follow  paange  c4  the  enabling 
I  arms  aid)  legislation  would  encourage 
United  States  producers  to  retool  their  planta 
for  the  production  of  military  equipment. 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  would  lead  to  provid- 
ing the  armed  servicca  with  mass- production 
advantages  for  their  own  procurement.  It 
is  now  felt  that  the  stlmultis  of  the  propoeed 
Induatrtal  activity  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole." 

But  where  doaa  thu  lead?  tk)  oaa  bcllaeca 
that  war  coaatltiites  sn  immediate  threat. 
The  dlverslcn  of  resources  into  an  arma- 
ment program  therefore  postpones  recovery 
and  delays  our  facing  of  the  econonxlc  prob- 
lems whose  solation  is  a  necessary  antidote 
to  coBimunlsas.  From  an  aaoaoadc  stand- 
point, it  gears  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
economy  to  the  production  of  waate.  It 
therefore  keepa  from  the  people  the  essen- 
tials of  wbolaaoaM  living  which  a  free  so- 
ciety ought  to  mske  available  to  them.  It 
reduces  our  capacity  to  provide  econonlc 
ssslstance  to  other  democratic  nations,  and 
to  that  degree  fails  to  take  adraotaBa  of  a 
method  of  counteracting  the  appeal  of  cooi- 
munlsm  whose  effectiveness  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved.  It  moves  our  own  country 
further  slong  the  danKerous  road  of  t«giB»«B- 
tation  by  diverting  to  waste  and  destnictloa 
energies  that  should  contribute  to  human 
welfare,  by  Increasing  debt  arUI  taxation  and 
by  postponing  the  solution  of  problenu  un- 
tU  we  may  discover  thst  they  have  beoooaa 
taaoluMa.  Wbaa  that  happene.  natleoa  gen- 
erally take  the  anal  plunge  into  insanity  by 
going  to  war   which  settles  nothing. 

Theee  four  assumptions  underlying  the 
propoeed  arms  aid  to  Europe  are  therefore 
all  open  to  the  graveet  question.  They  de- 
serve to  be  thoroughly  debated  in  Congress 
and  In  the  press  before  thst  body  accepts  tb» 
admlnlstratSon'k  leadership.  We  believe  that 
public  itlarMrtrii  will  deaaonatrate  that  they 
are  all  fallaeloos.  and  that  the  propoeal 
should   be  defeated 

Aaterlca  needs  friends  The  American 
people  have  no  intention  of  returning  to 
"HilaadlJ  tsolatioa'* — a  term  «h  cb  w..a 
eotnad  a  haU-cwntury  ago  to  daocrtba  Onat 
Britain,  but  which  the  poatwar  dtaUlaaHm- 
atent  of  the  twcatlaa  BeaaaMaataB  In  this 
country  That  at^Hipl  «o  laoalala  oaraelves 
brought  Its  own  dialltaalauaaBt.  We  want 
no  laura  of  that.  Now  we  know  we  share  a 
eooMaoa  Baattay  with  all  freemen  But  alllea 
eaat  ba  bought.  The  Ue  that  aattaa  free- 
■ten  haa  tr>  ^e  soowthiag 
gratltBBa  for  guna 
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DiTiMOD  of  Waters  of  G>lorado  RiTcr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroaxiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3. 1949 


Mr.  FOULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
purpose  in  speBking  here  today  to  tell  my 
colleagues  how  oflkials  of  a  Government 
department  are  Illegally  participating  In 
an  inter-State  controversy,  and  are  seek- 
ing personal  power  by  pubhcly  discredit- 
ing one  Slate  to  the  advantage  of  an- 
other State. 

There  exists  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Arizona  a  vital  conflict 
over  division  of  the  waters  of  the  lower 
Colorado  River.  Arizona  has  before  the 
Congress  legislation  to  build  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollar  reclamation  project.  The 
water  necessary  for  this  project  is  owned 
by  the  State  of  California  under  Federal 
contracts  of  long  standing.  Arizona  pro- 
poses to  break  these  contracts,  and  lake 
ihe  water  for  the  beneflt  of  a  few  private 
landholders. 

The  seriousness  of  this  controversy 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  means  eco- 
nomic life  or  death  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, from  Secretary  Krug  down,  have 
consistently  discredited  California  in 
favor  of  the  immerise  Arizona  project. 
They  have  used  their  well-oiled  publicity 
machinery  to  inject  into  the  contro- 
versy totally  Irrelevant  issues  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  from  the  Congress 
and  the  public  real  facts  and  real  issues. 
I  shall  reveal  the  deceitful  actions  of 
these  officials,  but  first  let  me  place  In 
the  Record  a  few  actual  facts  about  the 
controversy. 

The  State  of  CaUfomia  is  not  seeing 
more  water  from  the  Colorado  River. 
California  wants  only  to  retain  the  water 
awarded  to  it  by  Federal  contracts. 

For  more  than  two  generations  Cali- 
fornia has  planned  its  water  projects 
with  a  thoughtful  eye  on  the  future.  We 
have  built— not  for  the  present— but  al- 
wavs  for  the  future.  Because  we  had 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government, 
we— the  people  of  California— invested 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  jmi- 
ects  which  would  bring  water  to  us  for 
years  to  come. 

Now  the  wisdom  of  our  foresight  is 
apparent.  The  share  of  Colorado  River 
water  awarded  to  us  is  our  guaranty  of 
an  adequate  supply  for  many  years. 

Arizona  wants  a  large  part  of  this 
water  and  should  Ariwma  get  It.  the 
economy  of  southern  California  would 
face  ruin.  And  I  might  say  here  that 
de9ite  the  efforts  of  tlie  Interior  Depart- 
BMnt.  the  StPie  of  AriBoca.  or  any  other 
force!  ihis  \.aler  will  be  taken  from  Cali- 
fornia only  over  our  dead  tx)dies. 

Now.  without  an  assxired  water  supply 
for  t.  Ariiona  iJ  asking  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers to  put  up  a  bilUon  and  a  half 
dollars  of  public  money  for  a  project. 
Ariiocia  would  not  pay  one  cent  tor  this 
gigantic  work,  the  largest  and  most 
costly  of  its  kind  ercr  proposed.    Tbe 


only  people  who  would  benefit  from  the 
project  would  l>e  private  landowners  of 
Arizona,  and  they  would  contribute  noth- 
ing to  its  cpst. 

Those  are  ladisputable  facts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  they  may  be  sulwtantiatcd 
In  the  voluminous  records  of  hearings 
which  have  been  held  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

What  has  the  Interior  Department 
been  doing  in  this  controversy?  How 
have  its  offlcials  engaged  actively  in  this 
conflict? 

I  shall  tell  you. 

The  extensive  publicity  machine  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  using  public 
money  contrary  to  the  law.  has  never 
stopped  working  to  the  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed Arizona  project. 

The  Interior  Department's  program 
supporting  the  project  was  well  planned 
in  advance. 

In  the  beginning  of  Arizona's  cam- 
paign for  the  project.  Secretary  Knig 
and  Reclamation  Commissioner  Straus 
permitted  the  use  of  their  photographs 
in  Arizona  propaganda.  They  wrote 
statements  to  be  used  with  their  photo- 
graphs in  booklets  issued  by  Ariaonm 
promoters.  Secretary  Krug  and  Com- 
missioner Straus,  and  their  regional  rep- 
resentatives, issued  statements  to  the 
press  favoring  Arizona. 

While  the  controversy  was  being  de- 
bated in  the  last  Congress  the  Interior 
Department  officials  not  only  continued 
their  publicity  campaign  for  Arizona  but 
they  testified  for  Arizona  before  congres- 
sional committees  which  were  attempt- 
ing to  find  out  the  facts  of  the  matter. 
In  this  testimony  they  sought  to  conceal 
the  facts  from  the  Congress;  they  in- 
jected extraneous  and  irrelevant  issues 
as  smoke  screens.  They  have  continued 
this  atrocious  program  throosh  hearings 
in  the  present  Congress. 

The  deceitful  and  Incomplete  asser- 
tions by  these  officials  have  been  thor- 
oughly discredited  by  the  most  qoalifled 
and  honest  witnesses,  and  anyone  who 
desires  may  learn  this  by  reading  the 
record  of  hearings  before  the  House 
Public  Lands  Cwwnittee. 

Meanwhile,  up  and  down  the  land  have 
pone  Interior  Department  and  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  re|»esentatives  spreading 
vicious  propaganda,  dreaming  up  fan- 
tastic schones.  and  giving  breath  to  Is- 
sues wmdx  have  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  controversy. 

These  activities  are  shrewdly  designed 
to  lull  the  people  and  the  Congress  into 
false  beliefs. 

One  of  the  favorite  themes  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  propagandists 
is  the  statement  that  southern  Califor- 
nia is  so  desperate  for  more  water  that 
a  tunnel  will  have  to  be  dug  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  to  tap  the  nvers  ol  Ore- 
gon and  Wasldngton. 

This  is  Im  outright  untruth,  and  the 
men  who  have  spoken  it  know  it  is  an 
untruth. 

But  to  the  citiaen  or  Concreasnian  who 
is  ii"^*"''"*'-  with  the  facts,  thi*  scbone 
might  appear  at  first  thotight  to  be  a 
solution  to  the  controversy. 

I  wish  to  say  right  here,  and  without 
qualification,  that  no  agency  of  CalifcH-- 
nia  has  ever  suggested  such  a  scheme; 


that  southern  California  docs  not  need 
water  from  the  Northwest;  that  all 
southern  California  wants  is  to  retain 
the  water  from  the  Colorado  River  al- 
ready awarded  to  her:  and  that  Cali- 
fornia does  not  want  more  water  from 
the  Colorado  than  already  is  awarded  her 
under  Federal  contracts. 

That  Is  not  the  first  time  this  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  represenutlves 
of   California.     It   has  been   made   in- 
numerable times,  but  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  propagandists  keep  right  on 
spreading  their  false  assertions  and  pro- 
posing their  fantastic  schemes. 
Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  record. 
In  January  of  this  year.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman 
stated  that  California  was  in  such  bad 
shape  for  water  that  the  SUte  was  think- 
ing of  pumping  and  tunneling  to   get 
water  from  its  northern  rivers  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

My  colleague.  Representative  Cecil  R. 
King,  promptly  challenged  Mr.  Chap- 
man's statements. 
Said  Mr.  King: 

Where  Mr.  Chapman  got  his  information. 
I  do  not  know.  He  did  not  get  it  from  any 
reeponstble  SUU  oOcial  of  California.  In 
imcumlng  to  ^)eak  ft*  California.  Mr.  Chap- 
man did  not  take  adrantage  ct  the  facta 
avallahle  to  him.  and  he  did  not  present 
the  facU  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terim -  and  Insular  Affaira.  before  which  he 
testified. 


Continuing,  Mr.  Kwc  stated : 
Soothem  California  doea  not  need  to  go 
anywhere  but  the  Colorado  Hirer  for  enough 
water  to  meet  demanda  for  yeara  to  come. 
And  southern  California  aircMly  liaa  that 
water  through  contract*  with  the  Gorem- 

ment. 

If  eouthem  California  can  stop  thia  raid 
by  Arlaooa  on  lu  water  rcaoorcca.  there  will 
be  enough  water  for  aouthem  California  for 
years  to  come. 

I  concur  unequivocally  in  the  words  of 

Mr.  Kjsg. 

The  fantastic  and  Incooceivably  costly 
scheme  to  bring  water  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  into  southern  California 
has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Chapman,  his 
boss,  Mr.  Krug.  Commissioner  Straus, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Wame.  and  several  of  their  satellites. 
The  tenor  ol  their  various  statements  is 
identical,  and  reveals  a  preconceived  pat- 
tern. 

Mr.  Wame  has  been  one  of  the  busiest 
officials  in  spreading  this  smoke-screen 
to  deceive  Califomians  into  behevtag 
they  may  safely  give  away  some  of  their 
precious  water  to  Arizona  because  there 
are  numerous  other  solutions  to  the  Cali- 
fornia problem. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  thne.  let  us 
take  a  look  at  one  of  Mr.  Wame'i 
speeches,  for  it  Is  typical  of  those  made 
by  the  others  on  the  subject. 

On  March  30  of  this  year  Mr.  Wame 
sp<*e  at  Riverside.  Calif.,  and  this  is  what 
he  said: 

1  peraanalty  vlauaUae  a  citmhtnt  ot  ttM 
ladder  to  the  ikorth.  <*>•  attmammnm  aa- 
oUwr  might  be  reachad  toy  — !•■■  ■^■I'ly 
at  water  which  wmrid  Rtfaa  *cr  yaara.  At 
last  the  Ootmhia  aiglKt  be  nartied  That 
gx«sk  ftear  aortd  tkiB  liegin  to  make  the 
cantrttrattoB  that  tt  cam  make  to  the 
artd 
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In  face  of  the  fact  that  southern  Cali- 
fornia does  not  need  Columbia  River 
water,  and  that  California  has  never  sug- 
1— lad  such  an  idea,  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  reached:  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  brought  up  this  scheme  only  for 
the  purpose  of  promoUnff  the  proposed 
Arttooa  project. 

And  why  does  the  Interior  Department 
want  the  Arlaooa  project?  The  rea&cm 
la  clemr.  Mr.  Speaker.  They  want  it  be- 
otnte  the  Arlaooa  project  woold  fhre  the 
Department  life  ajad  death  control  over 
the  economy  of  Arlaooa.  The  destiny  of 
the  people  In  Ariaooa  would  be  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  tmreaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Quite  Justifiably  my  coUeagxie  the  gen- 
tlMMB  fron  Oregon.  Lowcix  Stockjcan. 
waa  angered  by  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Wame.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Stockman)  took  exception  to  tlwn 
in  pointed  language,  hiow.  on  beludf  of 
the  State  of  California,  I  wish  to  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr.  Stocx- 
MAx]  that: 

First.  The  proposal  to  take  Columbia 
WUfrr  water  for  California  has  no  sup- 
port fron  any  ^espon.^lble  California 
authority. 

Second.  The  scheme  \s  purely  a  Warae- 
Reclamation  Bureau  grab  for  more  power 
and  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  the 
Bureau  Into  the  affairs  of  another  Stale. 

Third.  If  California  can  protect  its 
legal  share  of  Colorado  Wnr  water,  any 
scheme  for  going  elsewhara  for  water 
need  never  be  considered. 

Here  let  me  read  an  editorial  which 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  California  to- 
ward Secretary  Knig  and  his  cohorts: 

IfMni   th«  Long   B*mch   PrcM-TtUgram  of 
July  "6.  1»4») 

■stro  ■rsAKS  w  acaim 

■scretary  Krug.  of  lb«  Inurlor  D*p*rt- 
SBent.  iHW  one*  nor*  don*  barm  to  Caltfor- 
nU's  position  In  tb«  dispute  wlta  Arlao&a 
or  Colorado  Blvcr  water. 
put  bla  omr  on  tlM  Axlaona 
•Ma  by  brlaglag  op  at  (hla  Usm  tiM  subject 
<3t  tra^arrlag  OotuasMa  Bivar  waur  to 
CaUforaia.  H*  mads  It  sound  all  right  by 
aaying  oniy  txcaaa  vatcr  wtll  bs  brougbt 
b«r«.  But  b«  added  tbe  unnecenary  pre- 
tflcUou  that  eventually  water  from  tbe  Pa- 
iMs  Northwest  would  be  used  as  far  south 
as  far  saat  as  Danvar. 
Its.  mad*  in  a  letter  to  Bcp- 
itatlv*  ffrocKMAN.  of  Oregon,  came  at  a 
vban  (a)  tbe  InUrtor  Department  suli 
It  Is  nsuUal  In  tbe  CallXornia- 
controvcrsy  and  (b)  that  cuntro- 
la  lUtcly  to  flare  up  again  In  either 
Krug  Mkld  IM  was  Intrreated  In  only 
a  selanttflc  millaaWnn  of  alt  water  svallable 
to  the  we«t  cuntt  MHybe  so,  but  be  eovM 
lUfftfly  have  mad*  bU  r*inar1u  at  a  time 
batter  eaicuiated  to  swing  tbe  votes  of  all 
ttos  Mortliweet  States,  whoae  Members  of 
naturally  waxtt  tu  protect  their  own 
supply,  against  CalUorula. 
actually  tbe  Coioradu  Rkv«r  Association  of 
California,  skng  with  other  apoki 
this  SUM.  declared  mouths  bku  that  ^ 
ala  baa  no  plan  or  intant  to  seek  water  from 
Tb*  IntMlfOr  Department  •?$- 
aas  uaan  it  upon  Itasir  to  refute  aaih 

tbougb    WlUMMJt    UM   WMHSBl    Ot 

CaMiomia.    ^  _ 

California  baa  no  n**d  for  tb*  Cotorado  Blvar 
water  sought  by  Arlaona  In  tta  Central  Valley 
project:    that  If  It  does  need  asore.  it  can 


get  It  from  other  sources:  and  that  there- 
fore tta«ra  Is  no  rsaaon  why  the  claims  of  the 
reapaettva  SUtas  abould  be  adjudicated  by 
tba  Supreme  Court.  ThU  attitude,  bealdaa 
iMing  prejudicial,  la  an  InXrlngemeiit  of  Judi- 
cial functions  by  an  executive  agency.  Call- 
fornlans  who  are  ready  to  stand  up  for  their 
own  rlgbta  will  raaent  It. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  favorite 
smoke  screen  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  sought  to  spread  over 
the  facts  of  the  California-Arizona  con- 
troversy Ls  the  scheme  to  make  fresh 
water  out  of  sea  water. 

The  conversion  of  sea  water  has  been 
accomplished.  It  has  been  done  on  bat- 
tleship.s  at  enormous  cost.  It  can  be  done 
in  small  quantitie.s  for  some  special  uses, 
but  oniy  at  prohibitive  expense. 

But  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ha.s 
.spread  the  false  report  that  it  "may  be" 
ihc  jjolutlon  to  Callfornias  water  prob- 
lems. In  this  underhanded  task  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  Ari- 
zona promoters. 

The  facts  are  these: 

It  requires  enormous  amounts  of  valu- 
able fuel  to  convert  a  small  amount  of 
sea  water. 

There  is  not  enough  fuel  of  all  kinds 
In  all  the  world  to  convert  enough  sea 
water  to  meet  the  demands  of  southern 
California. 

I  do  not  say  the  time  wtll  never  come 
when  science  will  devise  the  means  of 
converting  sea  wate»  at  a  price  low 
enough  to  permit  its  use  domestically, 
industrially,  or  for  irrigation.  But  I  have 
the  word  of  the  cotmtry's  outstanding 
engineers  that  such  a  time  is  a  long  way 
before  us. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  Bureau  is  using 
this  Idea  to  deceive  the  people  and  the 
Ciiiigicas  Into  t>elleving  that  the  salva- 
tion of  southern  California  is  at  hand 
through  the  u.se  of  converted  sea  water, 
and  that  Arlaona  safely  can  be  given  a 
large  part  of  California's  share  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  were  true,  then 
al.so  is  the  salvation  of  Arizona  at  hand, 
for  the  sea  is  not  far  from  Arlaooa— 
the  Colorado  River  empties  into  the  sea 
not  far  below  the  Arizona  bordar.  If 
this  were  true,  why  give  Arteoa  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  from  the  Public 
Trea.sury  as  an  outright  gift,  for  that  is 
what  the  proposed  Arlaona  project  would 
be. 

To  Illustrate  how  utterly  absurd  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  ofllclalfl  have 
botn.  let  me  mention  the  scheme  to  bring 
water  from  the  Northwest  to  southern 
California  in  tankers. 

No.  gentlemen.  I  am  not  Joking  That 
scheme  was  advanced  by  Mr  Wame  in 
one  of  his  propaganda  addres.^e8  to  a 
western  audience  The  tankers  would  be 
specially  built,  run  down  the  coast,  and 
discharge  their  water  to  the  thirsty  peo- 
ple. Nothing  In  Alice  in  Wonderland 
thla,  feat  the  Bureau  ofBciah  have 
no  consdeiMre  when  it  comes  to  deluding 
the  good  people  of  the  West,  and  I  might 
say  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  well. 

In  support  of  this  serioog  gBawattaa  of 
mine,  let  me  cite  an  exaxB|tfe. 

President  Trtiman  has  said  that  the 
proposed  central  Arlaona  project  is  not 
tn>accord  with  his  profram.  This  state* 
meKt  of  the  President  was  deliberately 


omitted  from  the  report  on  the  project 
which  the  Interior  Department  sent  to 
Congroa. 
Here  are  the  facts  In  this  case: 
On  February  1.  1»4».  Budget  Director 
Prank  Pace.  Jr..  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  follows: 

He  (the  President)  has  Instrticted  me  to 
sdvlM  you  that  authorization  of  tbe  Im- 
provement Is  not  In  sccord  with  his  ;»cigrani 
at  this  time  snd  that  he  again  recoaoMWds 
that  measures  be  taken  to  bring  abofot 
prompt  settlement  of  tbe  water-rl^ta  con- 
troversy. 

On  March  18.  1949.  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment report  to  Contrress  on  the  proj- 
ect, which  is  signed  by  Acting  Secretary 
Oscar  L.  Chapman,  the  President's  state- 
ment is  emasculated  as  follows: 

By  letter  dated  February  4.  tbe  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  tb*  Bodfet  advised  me 
that  he  had  been  lnatract«d  by  the  PntA- 
dent  "to  advise  you  •  •  •  that  he  again 
recommends  thst  measures  be  taken  to 
bring  about  prompt  settlement  of  the  water- 
rtgbu  conuoversy." 

Deliberately  the  order  of  the  President, 
that  the  Arizona  project  was  not  In  ac- 
cord with  his  program,  was  omitted  from 
the  Interior  Department  report  to  Con- 
gress. Here  is  a  typical  example  of  how 
the  Interior  Department  seeks  to  deceive 
Members  of  the  Congres.^. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Arizona  project  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  sent  witnesses  to  testify  for 
the  State  of  Arlaona  and  against  the 
State  of  California.  The  record  con- 
tains the  statements  of  these  biased 
witnesses,  so  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here. 

However.  I  wish  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues that  a  Government  bureau  has 
entered  vigorously  an  Interstate  contro- 
versy of  a  legal  nature,  a  controversy  that 
can  t>e  settled  only  by  judicial  action. 
California  has  proposed  that  the  con- 
flict be  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  adjudication.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  joined  the 
State  of  Arlaona  In  opposition  to  this 
fair  and  constitutional  manner  of  set- 
tling an  Interstate  dispute. 

With  the  knowledge  that  there  can 
be  no  water  for  the  Arlaona  project  un- 
less the  Supreme  Court  rules  against 
California,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  steadfastly  promoted  the  project. 
The  Bureau  is  a&king  the  Congress  to  give 
a  billloo  and  a  half  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  laiKl  speculators  of 
Arlaona. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  cooJd 
be  only  one  reason  why  the  Bureau  would 
promote  such  a  fantastic  scheme.  That 
reason  Is  a  lust  for  po  .er.  The  Arlaona 
project  would  be  built  by  the  Bureau. 
and  the  Bureau  would  therefore  have 
absolute  control  over  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Arlaona. 

The  land  speculators  of  Arlaona  do  not 
care  who  builds  the  project,  or  who  con- 
trols It.  They  would  get  the  water,  and 
would  make  millions  of  dollars. 

I  appeal  to  my  coUeagtMs  to  look  into 
this  attempted  raid  on  the  Treasury,  a 
raid  supported  by  a  Oovemment  burcao. 
The  Arizona  project  is  a  speculator^ 
dream,  and  it  is  the  dream  of  power- 
hungry  bureaucrats  in  the  Interior 
Department 
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There  can  be  no  compromise  In  this 
fight.  There  can  be  only  a  Just  decision 
made  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 
I  can  .say  without  qualification  that  we 
of  California  intend  to  flght  with  every 
means  at  our  command,  not  only  for  our 
Just  and  legal  rights,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  other  States  who 
would  be  bilked  out  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  should  this  Arizona  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  scheme  be  approved. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
Investigate  this  outrageous  project  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  constituents, 
who  would  be  forced  to  give  the  land 
speculators  of  Arizona  this  enormous 
amount  of  public  money  should  this 
nefarious  scheme  be  consummated. 


Amending  Natural  Gas  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  aekans.^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1949 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R.  1758 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.state  and  Foreign  Commerce  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  7.  seven  members  being  absent. 
This  bill  has  a  very  limited  purpose— to 
clarify  the  original  Intent  of  Congress 
exempting  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  independent 
producers  and  gatherers  of  natural  gas 
.sold  at  arms  length  to  a  natural-ga* 
company.  ^     ,     , 

Apparently  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  being  di-^iseminated  as  to 
the  objectives  and  the  effects  of  this  leg- 
islatiiwi.  I  think  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  clearly  understand  the 
issue  and  not  be  persuaded  by  any  preju- 
dices, misinformation,  or  great  waves  of 
propaganda.  ^  ..    * 

Information  Is  being  circulated  that 
this  is  being  fostered  by  the  big  oil  com- 
panies; that  it  is  an  attempt  to  permit 
them  to  make  huge  profits  tt  the  expense 
of  the  consumers;  and  that  outrageous 
and  excessive  costs  to  the  consumers  will 
be  the  immediate  result. 

This  is  not  t*ie  purpose  of  the  bUl; 
neither  will  It  be  the  effect  of  the  bUl. 
The  facts  are  quite  the  contrary,  as  the 
record  shows. 

This  bUI  provides  precisely  the  same 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  since  the 
history  of  the  act  11  years  ago.  and  it 
U  necessary  only  because  the  majority 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
changed  its  mind  and  threatens  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  into  the  compeutive 
field  of  our  American  system. 

It  Is  being  said  that  the  consumers' 
prices  will  immediately  go  up.  This  pos- 
itivelv  is  not  a  fact  and  will  not  affect 
ariy  consum^r  who  is  already  obtaining 
lU  gas  by  and  throtigh  existing  and  long- 
term  contracts.  In  fact,  this  will  permit 
■wre  people  in  certain  areas  to  have  nat- 
ural gas.  ^  ^  , 
Let  us  analyse  this  bill  as  to  the  actual 
facts.  lU  real  purpose,  and  only  objec- 
tive. 


wmeoaB  or  no  anx 

This  bUl  has  a  very  simple  and  limited 
purpose. 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  specifically  pro- 
\ides  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  the  "pro- 
duction  or  gathering  of  natural   gas." 
Consequently,  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  in  1938.  it  has  been  consistently  ad- 
ministered and  applied  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  Congress,  so  that  independ- 
ent producers  and  gatherers  of  natural 
gas  have  not  been  subjected  to  regulation 
with  respect  to  arm's  length  sales,  made 
during  the  course  or  upon  completion  of 
production  and  gathering  of  natural  gas 
which  is  subsequently  transported  and 
sold    by   regulated   interstate    pipe-line 
companies— that  is.  "natural-gas  com- 
panies" within  the  meaning  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act.    As  the  term  is  here  used 
an  "independent"  producer  or  gatherer 
is  one  who  is  neither  a  natural -gas  com- 
pany, by  reason  of  other  operations,  no- 
affiliated  with  a  natural-gas  company. 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  will 
continue  to  be  -^o  administered  and  ap- 
plied by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
NBCissrrT  roB  L«cisi-»noii 


Section  1  <b>  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
which  specifies  the  jurisdictional  scope 
of  the  act.  reads  as  follows: 

(b>  The  provisions  of  thU  act  ahall  apply 
to  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  in- 
terstate commerce,  to  the  sale  in  Interstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  tar  resale  for  ulti- 
mate public  consumption  lor  domestic,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  any  other  use.  and  to 
natural-gas  companies  engaged  In  such 
transportation  or  sale,  but  shall  not  apply 
to  any  other  transportation  or  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  to  the  local  dutrtbutlon  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  to  the  facllliles  used  for  such  dis- 
tribution or  to  the  production  or  gathering 
of  natural  gas. 

Until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Interstate  case— /n/ersfafe  Nat- 
ural  Gas   Companit   v.    Federal   Forcer 
Commission     et    al.     -331     U.     S.    682 
,1947>^ it    was   assumed    by   all    con- 
cerned that  the  specific  declaration  that 
the  act  shall  not  apply  to  "production  or 
gathering"  contained  in  section  1   <b) 
was  broad  enough  to  exclude  from  reg- 
ulation arms-length  sales  of  natural  gas 
bv  independent  producers  and  gatherers, 
made  in  the  course,  or  at  the  conclusion, 
of  their  production  and  gathering  opera- 
tions, and.  consequently,  to  exclude  such 
producers  and  gatherers  from  regula- 
tion    That  this  was  Intended  by  Con- 
gress appears  to  be  generally  conceded. 
That    the    Federal    Power    Commission 
Itself  took  this  posiUon  is  clear  from  nu- 
merous statements  made  by  the  Com- 
mLssion.  including  statements  made  in 
its  Order  No.  139.  Issued  on  August  7. 
1947.  which  is  set  forth  in  full  in  appen- 
dix in  of  the  report.    In  that  order  the 
Commission  said,  in  referring  to  various 
bUls  being  considered  by  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress: 

At  tbe  bearlnga  on  these  bills  before  the 
Suiate  and  Houae  Conunitteea  on  Interstate 
and  Ftareign  Oommerce,  tba  Comaalaikm  like- 
vise  stated  lU  new  that  independent  c^er- 
ators  who  produce  or  gather  aatnral  gaa  and 
sell  It  at  ann'a  tengtb  to  Batnral-faa  eoaa- 
panies  subeeqoanay  transportlBg  Midt  nat- 
ural gas  tn  tntentata  eommeree  ar» 
from  tbe  ptoviakMU  oC  tbe  Hatural  Gaa 


The  first  test  of  the  Jurisdictional  scope 
of  the  act.  in  this  regard,  was  made  less 
than  2  years  after  the  act  was  passed  in 
the  Columbian  Fuel  Corp.  case  in  1940. 
In  that  case  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion concluded: 

•  •  •  that  It  waa  not  tbe  Intention  of 
Congrese  to  subject  to  regulation  under  taa 
Natural  Gas  Act.  ail  persons  whoae  only  aalea 
of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce,  as  In 
this  case,  are  made  as  an  Incident  to  and 
Immediately  upon  completion  of  such  per- 
son s  producUon  and  gathwing  (2  PPC  300 
(1»40)  ). 

No  subsequent  deteminatlon  by  the 
Commission  has  overturned  this  initial 
finding.     No  recommendation  has  come 
to  Congress  from  the  Commission  during 
the  past   11   years   requesting  that  the 
jurisdictional   authority   in   question  be 
extended.      No  instance  has  been  cited 
where  the  Commission  has  been  thwart- 
ed, by  rea.son  of  prevailing  jurisdictional 
limitations,  in  its  efforts  to  protect  con- 
sumers or  regulate  industry  operations. 
While  the  Interstate  case,  above  re- 
ferred to,  involved  regulation  of  a  natu- 
ral-gas company,  and  did  not  present  the 
issue  of  the  power  of  the  Commission  to 
regulate   arms-length   sales   of   natural 
gas  by  independent  producers  and  gath- 
erers, the  Court  couched  its  opinion  in 
such  broad  terms  that   it   Immediately 
became  the  basis  for  diverse  interpreta- 
tions,  by   interested   persons,   as   to   its 
implications  regarding  the  jurisdictional 
sutus  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  in- 
dependent producers  and  gatherers.  The 
views  expressed  by  the  Court  gave  rise  to 
the  fear  that  if  the  Commission  should 
depart   from   Its   theretofore  consistent 
practice  and  attempt  to  regulate  arm's- 
length  sales  by  independent  producers 
and  gatherers,  the  Court  might  uphold 
such  acuon  by  the  Commission. 

Dunng  the  period  of  more  than  2 
years  since  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
this  decision,  confusion  and  uncertainty 
have  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  imperative  that  Congress  act  without 
further  delay  to  clarify  the  situation. 
The  present  bill  will  accomplish  this  by 
clearly  and  imequivocally  reaffirming  the 
original  legislative  intent  and  weU-set- 
tled  administrative  practice. 

craTAtN  orva.oFMi.N-n  liadihc  to  the 
paaszKT  arrcATioN 

Ow  ing  to  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  lower  courts  in  the  Interstate  case, 
confusion    and    uncertainty    prevailed 
within  the  oil  and  gas  industry  regarding 
the  scope  of  the  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion.   Various  bills,  accordingly,  were  in- 
troduced in  the  first  session  of  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress,  attempting,  among  other 
things,  to  correct  the  doubt  and  ambigu- 
ity then  being  cast  on  the  correctness  of 
the   Commission's    past    administrative 
policies  and  practices.    These  bills  *  H.  R. 
2185.  H.  R  2235.  R  R  2292.  H.  R  4051. 
and  S.   734)    were   accorded   extensive 
hearings. 

IXiring  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  recom- 
mended delay,  taking  the  posiUon  that 
the  legislation  proposed  was  anticipa- 
tory of  the  results  and  recommendations 
which  it  felt  it  would  be  in  position  to 
make  to  the  Congress  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  its  then  pending  investigation  of 
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the    natunU-KAs    Industry    (Docket   O- 
ftM). 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  rendered 
Its  decision  in  the  Interstate  caae  on  June 
18.  1947.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
aion.  accordingly,  under  dat«  of  Jxine  23. 
1647.  MlYlsed  the  committee  that: 

_    tiMa*    circumstance*,    as    w«    haw 

ptmrtenaiy.  your  connnltu*  may  now 

wUh  to  consider  the  adoptkn  ot  an  an»end- 
ment  to  clarify  thia  suuatloo.  Tbarvfore  w« 
ar«  iiiNMilllin  to  you  and  your  commtttca 
tiM  attetfbad  toilalatlTr  propoaal.  which  Is  In 
•eeofftf  with  tlM  Commlaaloa's  Interpretation 
that  ttw  Oonfreaa  intended  indepandant  pro- 
ducar*  aad  latbcrer*  to  have  a  bodJuMIc 
tlnMl  aMkoa  under  aectlon  1  (b>  of  the 
llMlaral  Oaa  Act.  and  U  Ukewtae  tn  accord 
with  prenotM  rulln«a  and  determinations  by 
(toa  Commission  resmrdtng  this  matter 

Puniuant  to  the  recommendation,  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Hon.  J.  Pracr 
PwisT.  of  Tennessee,  introduced  the 
Commission's  proposal  as  H.  R.  4099. 
which  was  subsequently  proposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  a  substitute  for 
H.  R  4051 

The  full  membership  of  the  Commis- 
.  urfed  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to 
te  clear  the  exemption  of  Indepen- 
dent producers  and  gatherers,  as  is  indi- 
cated m  a  letter  of  July  10.  1947.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee: 

Mt  Oaaa  Ma  Chaimuui  ThU  U  In  response 
to  your  request  of  July  B  for  an  early  com- 
ment by  the  Commlselon  regarding  H.  R. 
MM.  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congr— man 
fmurt.  of  Tennessee. 

XtM  fMsnU  Power  Commission  urges  the 
snaetOMtt  of  this  bill  at  thia  tune  tu  maJie 
It  perfectly  clear  tliat  independent  producers 
and  gathsrers  of  natural  gas  are  exempt  from 
the  provlataoa  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Act  and  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Commlaslon 

The  enactment  of  this  bUl  would  dispel 
the  uncertainty  refardlng  the  status  of  such 
Independent  producer*  and  gatherers  which 
has  baan  crsated  tollowlnff  the  recent  decl- 
akm  o<  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Interstate 
case.  Buch  action  by  the  Congress  now 
should  dispose  of  this  Important  and  non- 
controverslal  matter. 

TUto  proeadore  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  dafar  'jetkm  on  the  many  other  aspects  of 
natural  gas  regulation  Involved  In  the  com- 
plesltles.  uncertainties,  and  ambiguities  of 
H.  R.  4061  (the  Rlaley  bill),  to  which  we 
referred  In  detaU  In  cur  staienient  of  July  I 
to  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee. 
As  you  know,  all  these  problems  are  being 
carefully  analyaed  by  the  Oommlasion.  In 
oooparaUon  with  all  interested  parUea.  In 
tba  natural-gaa  Inveatlgation  (Dockst  No. 
O-S80).  A  tun  report  on  this  Investigation 
wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  lU 
consideration  within  the  next  few  months. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  position 
of  the  Commission  In  this  matter  Is  fully  tn 
aeoofd  with  the  iegtalativa  program  of  the 
rtaaMent. 

Raspactfully  yours. 

PneBAL  Powsa  CoMniasioit. 
By  NSLSOM  Ln  Smh-h.  Chmirwian. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  thia  letter  the 
Commission  characterized  the  matter  of 
clarifying  the  status  of  independent  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  as  a  "noncontro- 
veraiaJ  matter. " 

Tb«  first  Miiioii  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gnm  adioumed  without  any  clarifying 
legidfttton  being  enacted.  The  Federal 
Commission,  accordingly,  on  Au- 
7. 1M7.  lesa  than  2  month.s  after  the 
l^erstate  case  waa  decided,  in  DockK 
Ho.  R-lOtf.  Issued  an  order,  No.  139.  which 


In  the  language  of  the  Commission,  waa 
"deslgDcd  to  relieve  any  existing  uncer- 
tainty refartUnf  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion." This  order  was  signed  by  Com- 
missioners Smith.  Olds,  and  Wlmberly. 
with  Commissioner  Draper  dissenting. 
The  rule  adopted  by  the  Commission  to 
implement  this  order,  stated: 

The  Federal  Power  CowwlMlnn  U  of  the 
opinion  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  control  of  production  or 
gathering  of  natural  gas  should  remain  a 
function  of  the  States  and  that  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  should  not  provide  for  regulation  of 
those  subjects. 

Por  the  porpoae  of  admintotcrlng  the 
Natural  Oas  Act.  the  Cowiimaskm  will  con- 
strue the  esemptlon  oontalaad  in  sacUon  1 
(b).  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  production  or 
gathering  of  natural  gas,  as  Includln:  arm's- 
lerigth  sales  of  natural  gaa  by  independent 
producera  and  gatherers.  BMde  during  the 
course  or  upon  completion  al  pia^MtHwi  and 
gathering.  The  Commlaslon.  eaanMait  with 
this  construction,  will  not  aaaart  Jurlsdictloo 
solely  because  of  such  sales. 

The  Commission  stated  In  order  No. 
139  that— 

It  Is  al.<«o  our  Intention.  In  keeping  with 
the  position  heretofore  taken,  to  continue 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  thst  It  take 
appropriate  clarifying  legislative  action  re- 
garding this  matter. 

Since  the  Issuance  of  Order  No.  139. 
one  of  the  signers  has  changed  his  in- 
terpretation and  now  believes  that  inde- 
pendents are  .subject  to  regtiiation  under 
the  Natural  Oas  Act.  Another  Com- 
missioner, who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Commission  at  the  time  the  order  was 
issued,  has  stated  that  he  considers  the 
rule  a  nullity — absolutely  meaningless. 
A  majority  of  the  Commission,  which  has 
the  power  to  do  so.  has  stated,  through 
their  spokesman,  that  order  No  139  will 
be  rescinded  when  proposals  now  before 
Congress  are  finally  disposed  of. 

Hence,  during  this  aeaalon  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion 
h.tve  adhered  to  a  new  InterpreUlion 
restricting  the  exemption  in  question 
solely  to  the  physical  functions  of  pro- 
ducing and  gathering;  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Commission  have  ad- 
hered to  the  Interpretation  consistent 
with  past  and  prevailing  practices  of 
that  agency.  Actually,  as  of  today,  the 
membership  is  divided  two  to  two  be- 
cause the  term  of  one  member  of  the 
majority  recently  expired  and.  while  he 
has  been  renominated,  his  reappoint- 
ment has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Previously,  therefore,  a  3  to  1  ma- 
jority prevailed  in  support  of  the  origi- 
nal Interpretation :  a  change  of  interpre- 
tation by  one  member,  together  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  member  to  the  Com- 
mls.slon.  resulted  In  the  reversal  of  Com- 
mission majority  opinion.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Commission's  views  on  this 
question  of  Jurl.sdiction  derive  not  from 
explicit  direction  of  Congress  but.  rather, 
from  changed  views  and  shifts  in  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission. 

Since  no  court  has  made  a  Judicial 
determination  of  the  specific  question  in 
point,  the  responsibility  for  resolving  the 
difTerences  that  now  exist  is  clearly  one 
which  must  Im  dtacharged  by  Congress. 

Full  hearlnga  w«r«  held  on  this  btU 
and  on  H.  R  79  and  H.  R  983  during  fi 


days  in  April  of  this  year,  the  printed 
record  of  those  hearUigs  running  to  283 
pages.  Teatimony  was  presented  by 
Members  of  Congress,  by  tbe  Federal 
Power  Commission,  by  representatives 
of  State  regulatory  agencies,  by  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  industry,  and  others. 
In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  Pe- 
troleum and  Federal  Power  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  obtain  all  possible 
light  on  the  problem,  later  held  execu- 
tive hearings  in  which  it  heard  repre- 
.sentatives  of  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  law- 
yers from  the  Commission.  These  ciecu- 
tive  hearings  are  being  printed.  Hear- 
ings on  this  subject  have  been  held  also 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  on  June  24. 
1949.  that  committee  reported  favorably 
to  the  S^'nate  a  bill  'S.  1498)  having  the 
.»:ame  objective  as  the  bill  here  reported 
to  the  House. 

Loarm  score  or  tkk  snj. 

This  bill,  which  Is  limited  strictly  to 
clarifying  the  status  of  independent 
producers  and  Katherers.  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  much  broader  legislation 
proposed  in  the  ElKhtleth  Congress,  as 
exemplified  In  H.  R  4051.  which  was 
reported  by  this  committee  and  pas.sed 
by  the  House.  That  proposed  legislation 
dealt  not  only  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  present  bill  but.  In  addition,  a) 
would  have  extended  the  exemptions 
also  to  producers  or  gatherers  affiliated 
with  natural-gas  companies:  <3)  would 
have  modified  the  "prudent  Investment" 
formula  which  the  Commission  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Supreme  Court  has  applied 
to  gas  produced  by  Integrated  systems. 
by  requiring  allowances  as  an  operating 
expense  of  the  prevailing  market  price 
In  the  field:  <3»  would  have  restricted 
the  Comml.ssion's  Jurisdiction  over  In- 
terstate transportation  of  natural  gas 
following  Interstate  trunk-line  move- 
ments: <4>  would  have  Impased  on  the 
Commission,  In  connection  with  the  fix- 
ing of  rates  of  natural-gas  companies, 
detailed  and  strict  requirements  as  to 
segregation  of  properties  and  facilities; 
<5t  would  have  added  new  requirements 
as  to  the  duty  of  natural-gas  companies 
to  fumLsh  and  supply  service  to  distrib- 
uting companies:  and  <6>  would  have,  in 
effect,  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Jurisdiction  over  com- 
panies engaged  in  transportation  of  nat- 
ural sras  by  pipe  line  solely  for  others 
for  hire  and  not  engaged  in  selling  nat- 
ural gas. 

While  sponsors  of  the  bill  here  reported 
Indicated  that  Its  aim.  as  It  was  oriKi- 
nally  introduced,  was  solely  to  make  clear 
the  exemption  of  independent  producers 
and  gatherers,  there  developed  In  the 
hearings  in  connection  with  testimony 
by  members  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission some  questions  whether  the  par- 
ticular choice  of  language  did  not  lend 
Itself  to  uncontemplated  breadth  of  in- 
terpretations. 

Accordingly,  numerous  ses.slons  were 
held  with  mi  mbers  of  the  Commission, 
and  with  lawyers  of  the  Commission "s 
Bureau  of  Law.  to  develop  exact  language 
uhich  could  be  construed  only  as  doing 
what  was  contemplated,  and  no  more. 
The  result  ol  such  conferences  is  em- 
bodied In  the  committee  amendment  to 
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the  bill  as  now  reported,  which  Is  a  sub- 
stantial modification  of  the  bill  as  in- 
Uoduced.  While  there  remains  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  members  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  policy  in- 
volved. It  is  believed  that  all  Commis- 
sioners agree  that  the  bill  as  amended 
will  accomplish  the  expressed  purpose 
and  no  more. 

ortcT  or  Tta  bill 

In  the  event  the  proposed  legislation 
becomes  law,  there  can  be  no  further 
questions  regarding  this  phase  of  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction.  Doubt  and 
concern  in  the  minds  of  independent 
producers  and  gatherers  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  arising  from  the  fear  that  the 
Commission  might  seek,  with  judicial 
approval,  not  only  to  regulate  their  sales 
of  natural  gas,  but  also  to  intrude  into 
their  operations  to  determine  alloca- 
tions of  cost  and  investment  in  regard  to 
both  oil  and  fas  production.  wiU  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Considerable  testimony  was  adduced 
to  the  effect  that  this  concern  is  and  has 
been  of  no  little  moment.  It  is  alleged 
that  numerous  independent  oil  com- 
panies have  felt  it  necessary  to  with- 
hold sales  of  concurrently  produced  nat- 
ural gas  from  a  waiting  market  owing  to 
fear  that  sudi  sales  might  be  held  sub- 
ject to  regulation  and  that  this  would 
involve  Commission  jurisdiction  over 
their  oil  operations. 

While  representatives  of  the  present 
majority  position  of  the  Commission 
have  sought  to  indicate  that  if  sales  of 
natural  gas  by  independents  were  sub- 
jected to  regulation  the  Commission's 
Investigations  for  rate-making  purposes 
could  and  would  be  limited,  their  presen- 
tation has'not  been  sufficiently  clear  or 
persuasive  to  the  committee.  This  com- 
mittee is  unable  to  see  how  this  type  of 
regulation  of  the  gas-producing  end  of  a 
joint  oil-gas  operation  can  be  obtained  by 
the  Commission,  involving  as  it  does  allo- 
cations of  capital,  expenditures,  and  in- 
come between  the  two.  without  complete 
examination  of  the  oU  as  well  as  gas  op- 
eration and  the  making  of  necessarily  ar- 
bitrary allocations. 

Whether  there  ever  would  be  necessity 
for  such  regulation  of  the  oil  industry, 
this  committee  is  not  now  prepared  to 
indicate.  The  entire  field  of  petroleum 
policy  is  now  undergoing  scrutiny  by  the 
committee  in  its  continuing  fuel  investi- 
gation directed  toward  recommendations 
for  a  national  fuel  policy.  We  are  of  the 
firm  belief,  however,  that  if  ever  the  day 
arrives  that  there  should  be  regulation 
of  the  oil  industry,  it  should  be  as  the 
result  of  congressional  determination, 
not  as  the  result  of  administrative  fiat. 
publk:  n«T«aasT  dois  not  aiQtnax  ixpawsiox 
or  coMMissiow  s  jtraisDicnoH 

Competitive  conditions  In  the  gas- 
producing  areas  of  the  country  have  con- 
firmed the  soundness  of  the  \lew  held 
when  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was  orginally 
enacted,  that  regulation  of  arms-length 
sales  by  independent  producers  and 
gatherers  is  unnecessary.  Vague  fears 
have  been  expressed  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  a  situation  might  conceiv- 
ably arise  when  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Commission  to  be  able  to  exercise 


this  regulatory  authority,  but  this  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  should  not  be  kept 
In  a  constant  state  of  apprehension  and 
uncertainty  because  of  such  a  specula- 
tive possibility.  If  developments  at  any 
time  in  the  future  Indicate  a  need  for 
the  exercise  of  such  regulatory  author- 
ity the  situation  can  then  be  met.  as  it 
should  be.  by  appropriate  action  by 
Congress. 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
indicate  that  the  Commission  has  been 
hampered  In  its  efforts  to  protect  nat- 
ural-gas consumers  or  regulate  natural - 
gas  pipe  lines  by  the  jurisdictional  poli- 
cies followed  up  to  this  time.  Witnesses 
testifying  before  the  committee  con- 
curred in  the  belief  that  administrative 
practices  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  have 
been  beneficial  to  both  consumers  and  in- 
dependent producers  and  gatherers  for 
the  past  11  years. 

The  Commission's  majcmty  report  In- 
cluded in  the  hearings  showed  that  the 
average  retail  price  of  natural   gas  to 
residential   and   commercial   consumers 
has  declined  from  68  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  in  1938  to  60  cents  In  1947. 
or  by  nearly  12  percent,  as  compared  with 
Increases  of  61  percent  for  anthracite 
coal,  69  percent  for  bituminous  coal,  and 
79  percent  for  fuel  oil.    Over  the  same 
period  the  average  well-mouth  price  of 
natural  gas  in  the  seven  leading  pro- 
ducing States  increased  1.25  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.    The  average  price 
paid  by   Interstate  pipe  lines  to   inde- 
pendent producers  in  the  southwestern 
producing  States  Is  about  4.6  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  while  the  domestic 
consumer  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  pays  about  $1.51  per  thousand  cubic 

feet. 

The  current  IndecLslon  and  uncertainty 
Is  conducive  to  nothing  but  uncertainty, 
confusion,  and  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
all  affected  by  the  act.  both  consumers 
and  producers.  Clarification  within  the 
framework  of  past  experience  and  past 
necessity  will  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
beneficial  results  achieved  tmder  the  ad- 
ministrative practices  followed  for  the 
past  11  years. 


was  opposed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  being  unnecessary. 

li.  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
and  even  more  startling  cases  of  retire- 
ment payments  out  of  all  proportion  to 
employee  contributions  have  arisen. 
With  this  additional  evidence  the  Civil 
Service  Corrunlssion  has  reversed  its  pre- 
vious position  Euid  requested  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  such  as  was  proposed 
in  1948  by  the  Delaware  Senator.  Sen- 
ator WiLUAMS  has  been  happy  to  spon- 
so-  this  legislation,  and  It  Is  my  hope 
that  It  will  be  speedily  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  order  to  safeguard  and  pro- 
tect Federal  employees'  retirement  funds. 

A^  a  part  of  my  extension  of  remarks 
I  include  an  editorial  on  this  matter 
which  appeared  In  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Joumal-Every  Evening  of  Friday,  July 
2"^.  1949     The  editorial  follows: 

DCTCH  BOT  raOM  Mn.LSBOKO 

Back  In  1948,  wlien  the  Senate  waa  consid- 
ering the  United  States  employees  retirement 
pay  bill,  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware objected  that  It  had  a  weak  apot  where 
serious  leakage  could  result.  He  told  hla 
colleagues  he  covUd  foresee  times  when  an 
emplo3ree  of  very  brief  aervice  might  stand 
to  gain  retirement  beneflta  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  contribution. 

The  Senate  must  have  regarded  him  as  a 
modern  counterpart  of  the  fabled  Dutch  boy 
with  his  finger  In  the  dike — ^for  It  took  hla 
advice  and  plugged  the  hole.  Tbe  House  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  change.  The  bill  pnied 
with  the  hole  still  in  it 

Time  also  passed.  Then,  the  other  day, 
we  heard  the  moans  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  A  person  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  a  month,  and  had  paid  a  total  of 
$7.43  into  the  kitty,  was  eligible  to  take  out 
maybe  $150,000  In  a  long  lifetime. 

Who  was  the  Senator  that  put  In  a  new 
bUl  on  Wednesday  to  make  a  permanent  le- 
pair?  Right.  It  was  John  Williams.  Thia 
time  we  bet  the  House  will  follow  through 
and  seal  up  that  hole  good  and  proper.  Nice 
going.  Senator. 


Protectinf  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  Foods 


Every  Dollar  Confress  Gives  the  lodiaa 
Boreao  in  California  This  Cominf  Year 
Is  a  Public  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DEXAWARI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  the  Senate  last  year  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  certain  legal  loopholes  In  Fed- 
eral retirement  pension  legislation  per- 
mitted payments  to  be  made  In  some 
cases  which  were  almost  unbelievably 
out  of  proportion  to  the  sums  which  had 
been  contributed  by  employees.  The 
proposal  made  at  that  time  by  Senator 
WnxL^Ms  to  eliminate  such  a  situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  a  letter 
from  Adam  Castillo,  president  of  the 
Mission  Indian  Federation  at  San  Jacin- 
to. Calif.,  describing  the  predicament  in 
which  California  Indians  find  themselves. 
Their  case  is  so  clearly  and  logically 
stated  that  I  need  not  add  anything  lo 
it.    Mr.  Castillo's  letter  follows: 

San  Jacihto.  Calif.,  July  25.  194$. 
Hon.  UsHia  Btrauick, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dea«  CoNoaiasMAK:  The  American  In- 
dian, and  especially.  California  Indians  rp- 
peal  to  you  for  the  help  needed  to  eliminate 
and  foreTer  abolish  the  un-American  Indian 
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Bureau  In  tU  century  of  dIalMWMir  UMl  bu- 
reaucratic control  over  tb«  live*  mm!  prop- 
trtj  of  my  Indian  race. 

Tberefor*.  at  the  insistence  of  my  Indian 
people  of  southern  California,  I  make  thU 
■Pf>— 1  to  you.  and.  through  you  to  the  llem- 
ben  of  tbe  present  Congi'Wi.  er«  Uwy  ad- 
journ, to  take  drastic  and  Arm  •eUoa  toward 
entirely  elimtnating  tho  ladteB  Bnrtau  from 
CaUforxUa. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  need  or  excuse  toe 
the  Indian  Bxiresu  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  operate  In  CaUfomla.  California  Indians 
are  all  rttlsens.  taxpayers,  and  voters,  and 
have  shown  m  every  test  that  they  are  just 
••  fully  able  to  look  after  themselves  In  every 
mannar  as  are  other  dttaens.  It  wtU  be  re- 
membered that  in  February  1M7.  whan  this 
writer  was  before  the  Senate  ClvU  Service 
Committee  and  demanded  complete  freedom 
from  all  Bureau  wardship.  I  was  followed  on 
the  stand  by  Mr  William  Zimmerman.  Jr.. 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who 
lUMl  been  subpenaed  by  the  committee,  and 
tbcn  Mr.  Zunmerman  frankly  acknowledged 
that  aU  California  Indians.  Including  the 
Mission  Indians,  should  be  Immediately  dis- 
charged of  all  Federal  control.  Be  went  Into 
detail  and  without  reservation,  gave  bis  ap- 
proval to  "eliminate  and  sbollsh  the  Indian 
Bureau  in  California." 

The  grounds  on  which  we  would  urge  the 
Congress  tu  act  at  this  time.  a;id  entirely 
eliminate  from  the  budgpt  now  before  It  for 
the  present  year,  any  and  all  requests  for 
funds,  are  sound  and  readily  understood. 
There  are  principally  two  main  reasons  why 
this  should  be  done  now: 

1.  The  some  20.000  California  Indians  have 
demonstrated  over  the  years  that  we  are  en- 
tirely capable  of  taking  our  places  as  respon- 
sible citizens  of  thU  State.  In  this.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Zimmerman.  Jr  .  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affslrs.  under  oath,  as  a 
witness  before  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
ralttaa  on  Civil  Service  In  Febrxiary  1947.  and 
hla  statement  and  recommendation  has  been 
tOMtuiied  in  by  his  own  superiors  and  nu- 
merous Members  of  Congress,  that  all  Cali- 
fornia Indians  are  ready  to  be  relieved  as 
VMarml  wards. 

9.  Supporting  our  contention  that  Con- 
gress should  not  give  the  Indian  Bureau  any 
public  funds  to  continue  to  operate  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  point  out  that  insofar  as  relief 
and  welfare  aid.  health  and  hospital Izatmn. 
and  adaoatlon,  Callfcmia  Indiana  are  fully 
jrotacfd  under  the  laws  of  California.  Let 
m  brtafly  nwke  our  reasonit  clear  on  these 
three  Items: 

(a)  Under  the  Sute  Welfare  Code  of  Cali- 
fornia, adopted  In  1837  (ch.  2,  art.  1.  sec. 
3500 — Welfare  Code),  under  the  heading 
"Duty  and  power  of  county  to  give  aid."  the 
law  states: 

"Bwy  county  and  every  city  and  county 
shall  relieve  and  support  all  Incompetent, 
poor.  Indigent  persons  and  those  Incapaci- 
tated by  sge.  disease,  or  sccldent.  lawfully 
resident  therein,  when  such  persons  are  not 
supported  snd  relieved  by  their  relatives  or 
frtands.  or  by  their  o^n  means,  or  by  Stats 
hospitals  or  other  State  ur  private  insUtu- 


Calliomla.  under  tbs  clear  maaoing  of  this 
■lau  law.  stands  apart  trom  all  other 
Wtatm  It  has  already  adopted  legal  msasurss 
by  which  It  accepts  the  full  responsibility^ 
and  we  agree  Justly  so.  to  rare  for  tu  needy 
and  ttnf'MTtunate  people.  No  person  would 
today  tirge  the  aboltahmant  of  this  law.  Tet. 
through  Indian  BufMM  Inlarfaranae  by 
claiming  CaUlornia  Indiana  as  its  own  wards 
Slid    that    th«   Oongrssa   furoulkes   (unUs   to 

for  all  Calif<irnla  neady  Indiana.  tl>e 
uf  ths  Slate  t  soma  U  ol  them )  re- 
niaa  to  allow  Indtaits  or  the  Mtau  to  get  the 
of  thia  walfan  law.    Ths  Indian  Bu- 

Ml  CaUltornla.  howevar.  now  ask  cotutty 
waUara  agents  to  raport  any  needy  Indian 
caace  and  "report  thaas  to  tha  Indian  Bureau 
State  headquaj  Urs  at  Sacramento"  and  ihaa 


iths  later,  usually,  some  of 
these  needy,  starring  Indians  receive  a  dole 
or  check  which  Is  usually  down  to  one-third 
as  much  as  a  white  person  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances gets  under  the  standard  set  up 
by  the  welfare  departments. 

When  Indians  and  thalr  friends  complain 
of  tba  ■wthlj  ekaok  of  abosit  gio  per  month 
to  suck  naady  T*"**»»**  tba  answer  is  that 
It  Is  "the  fault  of  Congress — that  U  all  they 
gave."  The  director  of  the  San  EHego  County 
Welfare  Department  has  stated  on  many 
occaakMM  that  If  It  was  not  for  the  Indian 
Btirsao.  Ian  Dtego  County  would  give  IndUns 
the  same  relief  sld  it  gives  all  other  cltlaens. 
Tha  above  refers  to  Indians  under  the  age 
of  63  who  are  In  need — thoae  over  that  age 
get  the  old-age  pension  In  California.  We 
have  reported  that  In  this  needy  class  uf 
Indians  under  63  years  of  sge  in  San  Diego 
and  Riverside  Counties  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia alone,  there  are  shout  500  needy 
Indians.  The  Indian  Bureau  In  lU  last 
State  report  claims  that  It  only  found  In  all 
California  00  needy  Indians  In  this  class,  for 
which  Congress  only  gave  $34,000. 

(b)  Under  the  heading  "Hospitalization 
and  health  aid."  California  Indians  have  the 
same  right  to  go  to  county  hospitals  as  indi- 
gents, etc..  the  sanoe  as  other  poor  people. 
However,  the  Bureau  haa  had  approved  In  lU 
budKet  last  year  some  g80d.000  or  so.  In  order 
to  perpetuate  its  existence.  It  makes  agree- 
ments with  some  countiee  and  pays  stich 
coimties  for  Indian  health  and  hospitalisa- 
tion. This  Is  entirely  a  waste  of  public 
funds.  The  State  welfare  law.  as  above 
quoted,  gives  Indians  the  right  to  care.  etc.. 
the  same  as  other  needy  cltlaens.  By  giving 
the  Buresu  welfare  and  hospital  care  funds 
you  are  actxially  depriving  Indians  of  first- 
grade  service  and  paying  out  public  funds 
where  It  is  entirely  unnecessary.  It  should 
be  eliminsted. 

(c)  "nder  the  heading  "Indian  education," 
there  Is  set  up  In  the  California  Indian  Bu- 
resu Budget  some  t250.000.  which  as  we  have 
shown  In  statements  before  congresslonsl 
committees  over  the  years.  Is  wholly  unnec- 
essary No  Csllfornia  Indians  would  legally 
be  deprived  of  a  public-school  education,  If 
Congress  eliminated  this  grant  to  CallXurnla. 
California  Indians.  *iit  same  as  all  other 
persons,  pay  the  State  sales  Uz,  now  3  per- 
cent, and  which  all  goes  for  public-school 
taxes.  Real  estate  does  not  pwy  all  the 
school  tax  In  California,  as  Is  the  custom  In 
many  other  States.  The  Indian  Bureau  (the 
Interior  Department)  nuule  a  contract  with 
CalifomU  In  1934.  before  the  sales  tax  was 
made  a  law.  by  which  the  Ooveriuncnt  pays 
to  California  for  Indian  education  this  sum 
of  some  $250,000  annually.  This  was  under 
the  original  Johnson-Olklalley  Act.  At  the 
time,  the  Bureau  would  not  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract for  Indian  welfare  and  health  aid.  al- 
though the  act  authorized  It.  Thus,  the 
Bureau  continued  its  hold  over  welfare,  snd 
hospitalization  lor  Indians. 

We  have  shown  tha  Congrsss  in  this  brief 
report,  how  the  Government  Is  actually  wast- 
ing public  funds  when  It  continues  to  give 
the  Indian  Bureau  funds  to  operau  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  stated  above,  the  Bureau  reporu  that 
there  sre  some  15.000  California  Indians  who 
du  nut  live  on  Indian  tribal  lands,  and  that 
Indians  own  their  own  lands,  pay  taxes  on 
Btich  lands,  etc.,  and  therefore,  really  the 
Indian  Bureau  has  nothing  to  do  with  thaas 
15.000  Indian  cltlaens.  Tet  It  will  not  ap- 
provs  the  Oovemment  giving  to  such  Indun 
eitlasns  their  full  share  of  tha  $$.000.0000 
in  tha  United  SUlea  Treasury.  CungrsM 
suraly  dCMa  'not  understand  this  mistake.  It 
eould  net  want  to  wlthhtild  the  shsre  of  each 
of  theea  ISOOO  Indiana  who  have  absolutely 
proven  In  aU  walka  of  life  thay  art  not 
Burrau  wardi. 

There  la  no  naad  for  tha  Bvraau  to  remain 
1  day  In  Callfurula.  In  tha  face  of  the  faeu 
which  we  briefly  outline  here.     The  Indian 


Bureau  over  tha  paat  century,  under  all  ad- 
ministrations, seam  to  defy  and  bypass  Con- 
gre.is,  even  In  the  face  of  reports  from  each 
and  every  congressional  committee  which 
Inveetlgates  Indian  conditions.  Where  does 
the  Indian  Bureau  get  Its  power  over  tha 
Congress?  If  one  will  but  read  the  famotia 
addiam  delivered  in  1833  by  the  former  Utah 
Sanato*.  Hon.  WUllam  H.  King,  chairman 
of  the  Senste  Indian  Committee,  a  very  clear 
understanding  can  be  had  of  the  Infamous 
Indian  Bureau  system.  For  the  Congress 
to  continue  to  listen  to  the  schemers  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  that  "now  we  are  jtist 
about  ready  to  end  all  Bureau  control  over 
the  American  Indian,"  or  some  almllar  mis- 
leading promise,  and  continue  to  give  It  the 
$50,000,000  annually  to  further  enslave  and 
ruin  the  American  Indian,  supports  the  con- 
tention of  leading  Indians  of  the  Nation  and 
their  white  frlenda.  the  Bureau  octopus  haa 
almost  destroyed  the  great  Indian  race.  It's 
America's  shame. 

Therefore,  I  plead  for  Justice  and  equality 
for  California  Indians — break  and  forever 
sever  the  bonds  of  wardship,  and  turn  my 
people  free. 

Respectfully. 

AaaM  CasTnxo, 
President,  Mission  Indimn  Federation. 


Amendiiif  Natonil  Gas  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or   MASeACHUSXTTS 

IM  THX  HOUSB  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1949 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricoko.  I  Include  my  minority  views  as 
to  H.  R.  1758.  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  which  ha.s  been  granted 
a  rule  and  will  be  scheduled  for  debate  on 
Thursday.  August  4. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

On  January  36.  194$.  the  Committee  on 
Interstat :  and  Foreign  Commerce  tiled  a  pre- 
liminary committee  report  of  its  fuel  Investi- 
gation which  It  had  undertaken  on  December 
12.  1947  (Rept  No.  1270.  80th  Cong.  2d  sees). 
It  Is  my  Judgment  that  no  considerstion  of 
H  R.  1758  would  be  complete  except  In  terms 
of  that  preliminary  report.  I  shall  quota 
certain  brief  but  highly  important  excerpts. 

"Referring  to  the  lour  most  Important 
energy  resources — petroleum,  ooal.  electric 
power,  and  natural  gas — the  committee 
stated  that  It  would  study  each  of  these  fuels 
In  detail  In  order  to  gain  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  anticipated  supply  snd  demand. 
The  committee  expreaaad  the  hope  that  on 
tha  basu  of  the  scctmolatad  information  it 
would  be  In  a  position  of  making  recommen- 
datious  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
nstlonal  ftiel  policy. 

"In  mapping  out  this  program,  the  com- 
mittee Is  aware  of  the  (act  that  the  task  It 
has  undertaken  Is  no  easy  one  which  can  ba 
completed  In  a  matter  at  days  or  weeks. 
TlM  aaaMU$$aa^  however,  la  convinced  that 
a  eoapralMaaNa  study  of  this  usturc  by  the 
Cnngrass  Is  Unparatlve  if  the  Congress  Is  to 
dlacharge  properly  lU  responsibility  uf  formu- 
latlng  laglslstlve  policy  As  fsr  as  our  ns- 
tlonal economy  and  our  national  aacurttj 
are  concerned,  oo  problem  looms  largar  tiMin 
the  qtaaatloa  of  tiM  adequacy  of  otir  energy 
resourosa. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"jyiVM  praparcd.  tha  eommlttee  Is  again 
tmdertakinK  a  general  study  into  luel  sup- 
ply and  demand.     The  cummitlee  desues  to 
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empbaslaa  from  the  outset  that  Its  study  is 
definitely  designed  to  be  a  fuel  study  or, 
using  another  term,  an  energy -resources 
study,  and  not  a  series  of  four  separate  stud- 
ies into  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal,  and 
electric  power.  After  concerning  Itself  over 
a  period  of  years  with  the  problems  peculiar 
to  each  of  theae  four  fuels,  the  committee 
realises  thst  each  of  these  four  energy  re- 
sources affects  the  others,  and  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative, in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation's  pros- 
Ijerlty  and  security,  for  the  Congress  to  think, 
and,  11  necessary,  to  act.  In  terms  of  a  na- 
tional fuel  policy  rather  than  a  national 
petroleum  policy,  a  national  coal  policy,  a 
national  electric-power  policy,  and  a  national 
natural-gas  policy." 

In  the  report  the  committee  Included  a 
comprehensive  topical  outline  covering  the 
general  scope  of  the  proposed  further  study. 
This  outline  indicates  f-learly  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  problems  Involved  in  the 
development  of  any  adequate  national  fuel 
policy.  Moreover.  It  presents  convincing 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  tnd 
comprehensive  study  rather  than  any  lim- 
ited action  such  as  would  follow  In  H.  R. 
1758  should  become  law. 

It  Is  true  that  the  committee  recommend- 
ed In  this  report  the  Immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Fuel  Pol- 
icy and  that  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
Introduced.  However,  throughout  the  re- 
port, the  committee  recognized  its  primary 
responfilbllity  In  this  field,  and  It  Is  sliU  my 
opinion  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
recognize  that  responsibility  at  this  time, 
even  though  they  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
action  now  on  H.  R.  1758.  indeed.  In  the 
majority  report  there  is  significant  language 
with  reference  to  the  problem  as  to  whether 
there  should  be,  as  has  been  advocated  by 
some,  any  measure  of  regulation  of  the  oU 
Industry. 

That  language  is  as  follows: 
"Whether  there  ever  would  be  necessity 
for  such  regulation  of  the  oil  Industry,  this 
committee  is  not  now  prepared  to  Indicate. 
The  entire  field  of  petroleum  policy  is  now 
undergoing  scrutiny  by  the  committee  in 
Its  continuing  fuel  invesigatlon  directed  to- 
ward jwoni™*'^*!*^^^'^  ^^^  *  national  fuel 
policy.  We  are  of  the  firm  belief,  however, 
that  If  ever  the  day  arrives  that  there  should 
be  regulation  of  the  oU  Industry.  It  should  be 
as  the  result  of  congraaslonal  determination, 
not  as  the  result  of  administrative  flat" 

I  believe  it  unnecessary  to  submit  here  any 
compleu  list  of  problems  which  must  be 
faced  by  Congress  sooner  or  later.  How- 
ever, it  might  be  useful  to  mention  a  few. 
I  think  everyone  Is  aware  of  the  recommen- 
dations which  have  been  made  In  connection 
with  tldelands  legislation.  In  cotmectlon  with 
the  Impact  of  imports  of  petroleum  and 
with  the  administration  of  the  ECA  program 
■o  far  as  refinery  expansion  overseas  is  con- 
cerned. In  connection  with  any  effect  upon 
the  public  interest  by  reason  of  conuol 
exercised  by  producing  companies  over  re- 
tall  outleu.  and  in  connection  with  power 
supply  throughout  the  country. 

The  vlUl  Importance  of  recognizing  the 
complex  nature  of  thU  problem  and  of  dis- 
charging thU  responsibility  was  made  most 
significant  on  June  20  when  the  Suprenia 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a  6  to  3  de- 
cision in  the  esse  of  Ffdrral  Power  Corrtmi$- 
tion  V.  Fan/iaiufie  Eastern  Pipe  Lint  Com- 
pa^f  et  »t  .  ruled  that  a  natursl-gas  com- 
paay.  subject  to  the  Natural  Oas  Act.  could 
•ell  laoMa  ol  lu  gat  raaanras  without  tha 
approval  ang  contrary  to  tha  order  of  tha 
Federal  Fow^r  Commission.  Tha  case  In- 
volved cpnsuruction  of  aubeectlon  1  ib)  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act— the  very  subsection 
which  H  R  1758  would  smend.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Court  held  that  Congress.  In  e«- 
ampting   the    production   and   gathering   of 
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natural  gas.  intended  to  exempt  the  produc- 
ing properties  and  gathering  facilities  of  a 
nattiral-gas  company,  and  that  leases  are  an 
essential  part  of  production.  The  minority 
of  the  Court  stated: 

"The  Coiut's  judgment  and  opinion  In  this 
case  go  far  toward  scuttling  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  •  •  •  The  Court's  sterUizing  inter- 
pretation rests  on  an  exception  to  Commis- 
sion authority  appearing  In  section  1  (b)  of 
the  act.  •  •  •  It  was  the  physical  acts 
Incident  to  the  "production  and  gathering" 
of  gas — local  activities — that  our  prior  deci- 
sions emphasized  Congres*  Intended  to  leave 
States  free  to  regulate.  Today  the  Court 
reads  this  congresslonaUy  granted  prlvUege 
of  States  to  regulate  the  act  of  'production' 
as  an  absolute  bar  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's regulation  of  the  ownership  of 
gas-reserve  properties.  Gas  reserves  are  In- 
dispensable to  proper  service  of  interstate 
customers  of  an  interstate  natural-gas  com- 
pany. And  in  thus  limiting  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  the  Court  leaves  the  Com- 
mission Impotent  to  protect  the  public's 
Interest  in  having  interstate  companies 
maintain  adequate  gas  reserves.  This  dis- 
abling Interpretation  reads  the  Federal  Act 
as  though  It  contemplated  ineflective  regu- 
lation,' an  Interpretation  directly  opposed  to 
that  we  gave  the  act  In  Panhandle  Eastern 
Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  Public  Service  Commission 
(332  D.  S   507.  520).     •      ♦      • 

'It  seems  inconceivable  that  Congress 
would  have  passed  an  act  to  regulate  nat- 
ural-gas companies  with  a  wholly  neutraliz- 
ing exception  to  bar  regulation  of  the  gas 
reserves  upon  which  the  whole  gas  business 
depended.  I  cannot  attribute  such  a  mean- 
ingless and  deceptive  action  to  the  Congress. 
While  the  act  Itself  grants  broad  Commission 
powers  effectively  to  regulate  gas  companies, 
the  Court's  Interpretation  deprives  ihe  Com- 
mission of  power  essential  to  fixing  fair  rates 
and  to  protecting  continued  services  during 
the  life  of  a  company  s  g&s  reserves.  " 

The  majority  construction  of  this  excep- 
tion in  stcUon  1  (b)  Is  the  law.  But  the 
minority's  estimate  of  the  results  of  that 
construction  places  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Congress.  Even  the  majority  of  the 
Court  clearly  emphasizes  that  such  responsi- 
bility exists,  in  the  following  language  at  the 
end  of  its  opinion: 

"If  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  should  have  power  to  control  the  disposi- 
tion of  leases  by  natural-gas  companies.  It 
Is  authorized  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  that  fact." 

The  significance  of  that  responsibility.  In 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Court,  is 
high-lighted  by  the  following  annotation  to 
that  sentence: 

"In  an  analogous  situation  before  the  In- 
stitution of  this  litigation,  there  had  been 
uncertainty  of  opinion  in  the  Commission  as 
to  the  reach  of  the  act  toward  sales  by  Inde- 
pendent producers  and  gatherers  to  natural 
gas  companies  for  transportation  In  inter- 
state commerce.  See  repwts  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  lU  Nattiral  Oas  In- 
vestigation (Docket  O-6g0).  transmitted  to 
Congress  on  AprU  28.  1948.  In  part  IV  of  the 
report  subscrlbtd  to  by  Commissioners 
Smith  and  Wlmberly,  It  Is  concluded  at  pages 
38  and  40. 

"  Tto  ressonable  basis  Is  found  In  the  act 
or  Us  legislative  hUtory  for  a  conclusion 
that,  althotigta  tba  actlvUlaa  of  production 
and  gathering  art  axampt  under  saetlon  1 
<b).  sales  of  natural  gas  which  are  mada  at 
arm's  langth  by  producars  and  gatharart  who 
di  not  tharaafur  transport  it  In  Intarsuta 
commerce  may  ba  regulated.  Unless  such  a 
distinction  Is  specifically  disclaimed,  doubts 
and  uncertainties  will  continue  to  be  felt  and 
expressed  regarding  the  poaslble  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  thoae  who  only 
prudttce  and  gather  natural  gas  and  then  seU 


It  to  others  tran^Mrtlng  such  gas  In  Inter- 
state commerce.     (Pp.  38-39.) 

"  'In  view  of  the  preserve  tuiscttled  stata 
of  this  matter,  it  Is  tiuairaole.  as  the  Com- 
mission has  heretofore  raoommendcd.  that 
the  Congress  should  adopt  appropriate 
amendatory  legislation  to  make  It  clear  that 
independent  producers  or  gatherers  of 
natural  gas,  and  their  sales  thereof  in  inter- 
sUte  pipe  lines,  are  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Oas  Act.  Such  action 
win  confirm  what  clearly  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  Intent  of  Congress  when  it 
enacted  the  Natural  Gas  Act  In  1938.'  (Pp. 
40-41.) 

"See  also  the  report  subscribed  to  by  Com- 
missioners Draper  and  Olds,  pages  12-14. 

"Congress  Is  now  giving  consideration  to 
this  problem.  See  H.  R.  79.  H.  R.  1758.  H.  R. 
982.  S.  1498,  and  S.  1831.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
first  session,  and  committee  hearings 
thereon." 

It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that  reference 
is  made  to  H.  R.  1758— the  legislation  we  are 
now  considering — and  the  committee  hear- 
ings thereon.  The  Court  Is  pointing  clearly 
to  ccrgresslonal  sttidy  of  the  uncertainty  of 
opinion  following  the  Interstate  case  as  to 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  sales  by  independent  producers  and 
gatherers  to  natural -gas  companies  for  tians- 
portatioD  in  interstate  commerce.  It  de- 
clares the  question  of  Jurisdiction  of  tba 
Commission  over  the  dlsoosltlon  of  leases  by 
natural-gas  companies  is  analogous. 

Proponente  of  H.  R.  1758  maintain  there 
Is  an  Immediate  tn^ency  for  congressional 
action  m  this  one  limited  field.  I  do  not 
understand  they  admit  t^ere  is  any  com- 
parable urgency  for  congressional  action  in 
the  other  field.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  they 
recognize  any  comparable  urgency  for  com- 
prehensive congressional  action  at  one  tima 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  tha 
national  luel  policy.  Yet  the  majority  re- 
port does  include  the  following  sentenoa 
which  I  repeat  because  of  i      significance: 

"The  entire  field  of  petroleurr  policy  Is  now 
undergoing  scrutiny  by  the  committee  In  its 
continuing  fuel  investigation  directed  toward 
recommendations  for  a  national  fuel  policy." 
It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  tha 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce was  both  far-sighted  and  eminently 
sound  when  It  reported  on  January  26,  1948: 
"No  piecemeal  approach  to  the  problem  at 
hand,  nowever.  Is  practical." 

While  the  piecemeal  reference  was  to  un- 
related action  by  several  committees,  I  sub- 
mit It  applies  with  even  more  force  to  tha 
action  now  recommended. 

The  problems  existing  within  the  field  of 
production,  transportation,  and  distribution 
of  natural  gas  are  Interrelated.  In  turn, 
they  are  Interwoven  into  the  field  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  distribution  of 
coal,  electric  power,  and  petroleum. 

To  enact  H.  R.  1758  without  relation  to  ite 
effect  upon  these  other  Important  phases  of 
the  natural  energy  raaouroea  would  be  un- 
realistic and  inconsistent  with  the  commit- 
tee «  recognition  of  the  neceaalty  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  national  fuel  policy.     It 
might  well  carry  with  it  very  serious  resulU 
so  far  as  the  ovar-all  public  Interest  may  ba 
eonoerned  in  such  a  tutlonal  fual  policy. 
The  majority  report  sUtaa: 
"The  resulting  confualon  and  uncartalntY 
(following   the   Interstata  caaa^    ha»e   baan 
tuch  that  thla  ooounUtaa  faala  It  la  laifara- 
tlva  that  tba  elartf  jrtng  laglalatkM  ban  pro- 
poaad  ba  anaetad  Into  law  without  delay." 

This.  I  think,  should  ba  carefully  weighad 
with  tba  admitted  confualon  and  tineartalnty 
praraUlng  as  to  otliar  aapacu  of  any  national 
enargy  raaotiroaa  poUey  and  the  imparaUva 
naoaaalty  ol  dataloplng  and  ^      - 

aotind  national  fual  policy. 

I  tharefora  dlaaent  from  tha 
Uon  of  the  majority  and  urge  that  tba  bUl 
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b«  rteommitted  to  tb«  commltu*  so  that  \% 
may  undertalu  this  completa  lnT««ttf«tlon 
and  nudy  with  th«  otoJ«ctlT«  of  brtnginc  be- 
fore the  House  lu  r«coininendatlon»  In  term* 
of  Um  OTtr-all  problem  now  facing  us. 


Tk«  Educatioo  Bill 


--1. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  NEW   MEllCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1949 
Mr.  FERNANDEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECOBD.  I  Include  an  excellent  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
yesterday.  August  2.  1949.  It  U  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  report  out  the 
Senate  bill  on  Federal  aid  to  education 
80  that  the  House  may  have  an  oppor- 
~  tUDlty  to  vote  on  it  before  the  end  of  this 
■colon.  In  urging  this.  I  make  my  own 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  editorial 
which  states: 

We  thtnk  It  Is  Important  not  only  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Improving  schools  In  back- 
ward areas  but  also  for  the  sake  of  wlth- 
^h^^teg  fuel  from  interdenominational  feuds 
that.  !f  allowed  to  gather  momentum.  wUl 
undermine  the  foundations  of  our  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows : 

THK  TIMB  IS  NOW 

Special  commendation  goes  to  the  two 
freshmen  members  of  the  House— Huoo  Sims. 
Jr  .  and  Tom  Stkkd — who  induced  the  Labor 
Committee  to  try  once  mor-  »o  get  the  edu- 
cation bill  out  on  the  floor  Chairman 
LmMKi  had  said  that  the  bill  was  dead  for 
this  sealaon.  Some  other  committee  mem- 
bers, along  with  Speaker  RArnvntt.  seemed  to 
agree  that  the  btll  was  too  hot  to  handle. 
But  the  two  freshmen  legUlators  Induced  the 
eoauatttee  to  meet  again  this  morning  snd 
glT«  Itaelf  another  opportunity  of  screwing 
up  lu  courage  and  sending  the  issue  to  the 
House 

The  argument  for  dropping  the  bill  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  Is  that  the  con- 
troversies on  the  extrinsic  as  well  as  the  In- 
trinsic menu  of  the  bill  may  have  subalded 
by  next  year.  This  U  wuhful  thinking  of  a 
daagetmis  sort  It  cannot  reasonably  t>e 
•oppoaad  that  the  sponsors  of  this  construc- 
tive effort  to  draw  up  Federal  funds  to  patch 
th*  wairnst  parts  of  our  public  education 
•yatMM  will  give  up  their  objecUve  because  it 
has  met  with  determined  opposition.  Nor 
Is  It  likely  that  the  foes  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  will  withdraw  from  the  field  ao 
long  as  the  question  remains  unsettled.  Nor 
will  postponement  aaeiiags  the  church-state 
conflict.  Instead  of  subsiding,  the  contro- 
versies are  thus  l<kcly  to  spread  until  a  de- 
cision has  been  reached,  and  It  would  not 
be  surprising  If  the  acrimony  surrounding 
those  controversies  should  be  IntenslfWd. 
Since  IMO  Is  an  election  year.  Congreaa  would 
Hy  lule  the  face  of  all  experience  If  It  should 
MMMM  that  emotions  would  iM  leas  arouaed 
and  JiMlgmenu  more  trustworthy  then  than 
now. 

It  IS  true  that  the  problem  U  very  dlScult. 
thm  MUltanri  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
M«  dHMad  between  the  Thomas  bill  passed 
by  tbe  Senau.  which  would  allow  the  Statea. 
where  tlteir  laws  permit,  to  use  FMeral  funds 
tor  Mm  MTVtee  and  nonscctarlan  textbooks 
for  lllilldiesi  tn  peroehlsl  schools,  and  the 
»n    bill,    which    wo\iid   deny    any   such 


auxiliary  aid  to  either  public  or  prlvuU 
»choolB.  These  differences  can  be  resolved, 
however.  If  those  who  are  Intereated  In  but- 
tressing ths  education  systems  of  the  States 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  They 
can  subordinate  the  relatively  minor  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  to  the  major 
objective  of  getting  an  education  measure 
on  the  statute  txx>ks. 

While  we  think  the  Thomas  bill  la  pref- 
erable, a  favorable  House  vote  on  the  Harden 
bill  would  send  the  two  measures  to  con- 
ference, where  a  satisfactory  compromise 
could  doubtless  be  worked  out.  The  Im- 
portant thing  at  the  moment  Is  for  the 
House  Latwr  Committee  to  act.  We  think 
It  Is  Important  not  only  from  the  viewpoint 
of  Improving  schools  In  backward  areas  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  withdrawing  fuel  from 
Interdenominational  feuds  that.  If  allowed 
to  gather  momentum,  will  undermine  the 
foundations  of  our  American  society. 


Agricaltural  Adjustment  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  MARSALIS 

or  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  MARSALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  favor  of  thi.s  legislation  and  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  special  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  attempting  to  re- 
lieve to  some  degree  those  cases  of  ex- 
treme hardship  that  will  result  from 
the  application  of  acreage  allotments 
which  are  based  chiefly  on  a  historic 
basis.  I  am  not  personally  cognizant 
of  this  situation  as  pertains  to  cotton 
and  peanuts,  but  I  am  as  to  wheat. 

Eastern  Colorado  is  partly  a  serrtiarld 
region  a  large  part  of  which  had  l)een 
devoted  for  years  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
although  wheat  was  also  raised  in  some 
of  the.se  counties.  Due  to  the  great  need 
for  wheat  during  and  just  subsequent  to 
the  war  experiments  were  made  which 
dl-sclosed  that  these  counties  were  all 
adaptable  to  this  crop.  As  a  result  a 
great  portion  of  this  land  was  plowed  up 
and  put  In  wheat.  Excellent  crops  re- 
sulted and  due  to  good  prices  thLs  sec- 
tion of  the  State  enjoyed  a  period  of 
sound  prosperity.  The  towns  and  cities 
also  experienced  substantial  growth  and 
many  Investments  were  made  based  on 
the  continued  use  of  these  lands  for 
wheat. 

Many  of  the  farmers  In  this  area  have 
t>een  planting  only  part  of  their  land  in 
wheat,  reserving  the  rest  for  summer 
fallow,  thereby  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  its  program 
of  soil  conservation.  If  the  historic 
basis  of  10  yeara  Is  applied  In  determin- 
ing the  acreage  cut  in  corvjunctlon  with 
the  last  3  years  as  the  only  other  ad- 
Jiwtment  for  trend.n.  it  will  result  In  acre- 
age cuu  for  .some  of  these  counties  of  as 
much  as  50  percent  and  higher,  whereas 
the  national  average  so  far  as  this  cut 
is  concerned  will  be  approximately  17 
percent.  ThU  Is  too  great  a  cut  for  these 
counties  to  take  and  would  shake  the 
whole  economy  of  the  State.  Some  of 
the  towns  and  cities  In  eastern  Colorado 


would  practically  wither  away  since 
wheat  today  is  that  States  No.  1  indus- 
try, producing  more  wealth  than  any 
other. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  event 
such  cuts  were  made  the  greater  portion 
of  these  lands  would  stand  idle.  Being 
semiarld  there  Is  no  other  cash  crop  that 
could  be  produced.  It  would  take  many 
years  for  the  buffalo  grass  to  return  in 
sufBcient  stand  to  support  gracing  of 
cattle.  And  it  would  take  at  least  3  years 
or  more  for  even  a  fa.st-growing  and 
more  hardy  type  of  grass  to  make  a  suf- 
ficient stand  for  grazing  cattle.  With 
no  other  crop  to  turn  to  and  these  lands 
lying  idle,  many  farmers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  my  State  would  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy. 

ThLs  acute  situation  was  recognized  in 
the  Senate  which  on  July  6  adopted  an 
amendment  to  its  cotton  marketing  bill 
which  provided  that  in  tho.se  areas  in 
which  no  other  cash  crop  could  be  grown 
the  ensuing  year,  the  acreage  allotment 
should  not  result  In  a  cut  greater  than 
that  of  the  national  average.  Those 
Senators  not  in  full  accord  with  this  spe- 
cial amendment  agrees  to  its  adoption, 
however,  with  the  understanding  that 
hearings  would  be  had  on  this  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  was  taken  up  by  the 
House  committee. 

Hearings  were  had  by  the  Hou.se  Agri- 
culture   Subcommittee    under    its    able 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Pace!  and  a  substi- 
tute   for   this   Senate   amendment    was 
adopted  and  became  a  part  of  H  R  5738. 
This  substitute  while  not  as  liberal  as 
that  of  the  Senate,  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempts to  protect  those  wheat  farmers 
who  have  no  other  cash  crop  they  can 
turn  to  and  who  have  l)een  farming  their 
lands  in  accordance  with  good  soil  con- 
servation practices.     It  was  felt  by  the 
committee  that  those  farmers  who  have 
faithfully    practiced    soil    conservation 
should  be  protected  from  undue  hard- 
ship as  a  result  of  the  crop-reduction 
program.     In  view  of  the  Senate's  pre- 
vious action  and  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  that  time.  I  feel  they  would 
be  amenable  to  this  House  amendment. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  committee  has 
recognized  the  plight  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ers in  my  own  as  well  as  other  districts 
and  has  taken  these  steps  to  alleviate 
the  undue  suffering  which  might  other- 
wise have  resulted — at  least  as  to  those 
who  have  been  applying  sound  soil  con- 
servation practices. 


War  Scares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
News  of  July  27.    The  American  people 
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are  being  scared  again  Into  a  war  by 
propaganda  emanating  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  time  has  come  to 
halt  this  effort  to  create  a  psychology 
which  will  ultimately  prepare  the  way 
for  an  armaments  race. 

President  ruman  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  undermining  the  pubUcs  confi- 
dence to  theU  foreign  affairs  leaderahlp  by 
blowing  "hot  and  cold"  on  the  Russian  sliua- 

In  Chicago  on  July  19.  Mr.  Truman  told 

a  Shrlners'  convention  the  Russian  threat 
wa-  waning.  Six  days  later.  In  support  of 
hla  arma-for-Europe  program,  he  told  Con- 
gress the  "massed  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  was  such  that  It  might  again  resort 
to  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

Tto  back  that  up,  the  State  Department 
has  disclosed  that  It  will  lay  before  Con- 
gress secret  tntelllgence  reports  indicating 
United  States  agents  had  broken  through  the 
iron  curtain  and  found  that  Russia  Is  arm- 
ing for  war.  Oddly  enough,  however,  no  re- 
sponsible official  in  the  Army  could  be  found 
who  seemed  aware  of  any  new  information 
on  thU  subject. 

The  President  resorted  to  the  dlre-wamlng 
procedure  when  he  was  seeking  reenactment 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  In  March  1948. 

The  Russian  problem  Is  serious  enough 
without  whipping  up  war  scpree  to  frighten 
the  American  people  into  supporting  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  program.  Moreover,  this  'wolf, 
wolf"  bustoen  has  worn  so  thm  that  a 
reaction  U  loBTltable  If  there  la  much  more 

of  It. 

Thera  Is  every  reason  to  assume  that  com- 
munUm  wUl  eootlnue  to  be  a  threat  to  world 
peace  for  a  generation  or  longer — If  a  ahow- 
dovn  does  not  oome  sooner  than  that.  Qur 
plans  should  be  made  accocdtogly.  for  a 
long,  trying.  eoaUy  period  of  continuing  vig- 
ilance. If  the  public  understands  that,  sup- 
port for  eeeentlal  preparedness  measures  wiU 
not  be  lacking. 

But  distrust  and  distaste  wtll  be  created 
If  the  policy  of  recurring  crises  Is  pursued 
further  on  tbc^  theory  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  a  lot  of  "boobs"  who  have  to  be  artl- 
fk:lally  alarmed  whenever  the  President 
wants  an  act  passed  by  Congress. 


gaaoe.  nuddle,  and  incompetenee  when,  be« 
fon  a  gattocrmg  of  40.000  at  Wolverhampton 
yeaterday.  he  praaantcd  tbe  OonservaUve 
sUUment  at  policy  "In  the  advent— and  per- 
haps on  the  eve — of  one  of  the  oioet  vital 
general  elections  which  has  ever  taken  place." 

The  Socialists,  he  declared,  had  no  claim 
to  any  achievement  in  the  field  of  social  re- 
form, but  had  merely  added  "biased  and 
sterile  measurea  of  restriction  and  national- 
isation" to  the  poUcy  devised  by  the  NaUonal 
Qovernment. 

"From  her  high  and  proud  position  at  the 
end  of  the  war,"  he  declared,  "they  have 
brought  Great  Britain  low  alike  In  prosperity 
and  reputation,  Iwth  at  home  and  abroad  " 

By  squandering  our  reaources.  using  up  In 
4  years  the  subsidies  of  £1.750.000.000  given  us 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  raising  ux- 
ation  to  a  higher  level  than  at  the  height 
of  the  war,  and  reducing  our  doUar  and  gold 
reserves  to  the  verge  of  insolvency,  they  had 
"darkened  and  narrowed  the  future  of  every 
man,    woman,    and    child    In    this    famous 

Island." 

In  contrast  to  this  policy  of  waste,  aus- 
terity, and  frustration,  the  Conservative 
policy  aimed  to  restore  the  greatness  of 
Britain,  to  "set  the  people  free  from  Govern- 
ment control,  wrong-headed  planning,  and 
official  interference." 


Bftr.  Churchiir$  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP KS 


or 


HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  TiaoiNu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  4  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  delivered 
an  address  at  Wolverhampton  in  which 
he  outlined  the  position  of  the  British 
Conservatltes.  I  feel  that  his  statement 
has  a  vital  Interest  to  us.  in  view  of  our 
close  economic  and  other  ties  with  Great 
Britain.  I  ask,  therefore,  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  account  of  Mr. 
ChurchiH>  speech  printed  In  the  London 
Sunday  Times  of  July  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotD. 
as  follows: 
Ml.    CHuacmnx    on    MmoLi    akd    Wastt — 

SocuusT  lNcoM»rrmj»cr    Risnvrs  Crr  to 

Vnn     o»     DtaotTKNCT— NATION  s     Vrrat 

CHOICS   n*   COMXHB  KUCTTOl* 

Mr    Churchill  delivered  a  devastating  de- 
ntwclatlon  of  Socialist  falsehoods,  cxuava- 


^1,"  Mr.  Cburchlll   warned,  "art  Xh9 

last  reaerves  that  stand  between  ua  and  In- 
solvency. If  tliey  go,  ws  shall  not  be  able- 
even  with  the  existing  American  substdle»— 
to  Import  enough  raw  matertal  to  keep 
our  factories  busy  and  our  people  at  work  or 
enough  food  to  maintain  our  health.  Wide- 
spread unemployment  and  more  privations 
are  toevltable  unleaa  thla  catastrophe  la 
averted." 

But  the  Government  had  no  effective  plan 
to  deal  with  this  Imminent  perU.  Tbe  reck- 
less expenditure  In  which  they  bad  indulged 
at  home  and  abroad  was  the  mato  cause  of 
Britain's  difficulty.  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  had 
recently  admitted  that  we  had  spent  £900.- 
OOO.OOC  !n  gifts  and  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  assist  world  recovery. 


ELBCnON    IM 


WOOLTON'S 


strruMMT 

WA^RNING 

Lord  Woolton,  introducing  Mr.  Churchill 
to  the  widely  cheering  throng,  warned  them 
to  "be  ready  for  a  general  election  In  the 
autumn  of  this  ^ear." 

"Becrult  your  membership  and  remember 
we  fight  for  more  than  party  advantage. 
Slowly  but  surely,  the  tide  is  tumtog  in  our 

way." 

Mr.  ChurchUl,  who  was  cheered  for  several 
minutes,  said  that  the  Socialist  Party  had 
tried  to  spread  two  "gross  and  palpable  false- 
hoods—that before  they  got  a  majority, 
Britain  was  a  »)ackward  and  miserable  coun- 
try, and  that  they  were  the  authors  o*  social 
reform. 

"The  truth  is."  he  said,  "that  our  British 
system  before  the  war  was  in  advance  of  any 
other  country  to  the  world  to  its  social  serr- 
ioea,  and  of  any  other  country  to  Europe  to 
its  standard  of  Uving. 

"The  vast  ezperlnient  In  social  organisa- 
tion and  the  Haprowments  In  the  standard 
of  living  which  have  marked  the  twentieth 
century,  in  spiU  of  Its  terrible  wars,  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Conservative  and  Ub- 
eral  Parties.  mosUy  through  Parliaments 
with  large  Conservative  majorities.  The  So- 
cialisu  never  had  a  majority  or  the  power 
to  do  anything  tUl  the  landalkle  of  1946. 

"All  they  have  done  in  their  cramping  and 
disastrous  rule  U  to  carry  out,  with  many 
partisan  distortions,  the  policy  devised  by  a 
national  government,  sustained  by  a  Con- 
servative House  of  Commons.  All  they  have 
added  to  this  policy  are  their  own  biaaed  and 
sterile  measures  of  restriction  and  nation- 
alisation." 
jtoiAAM  oaaiN  rmuL — "wo  xrrwctvn  k-aw* 
It  was  amailng  that  they  should  have 
brought  Britain  down  and  given  her  people 
hard  times  during  4  years,  when  they  had 
been  not  oiily  eating  up  the  nation's  savii^ 
but  had  enjoyed  outside  help  on  a  scale  nev- 
er known  In  the  history  of  a^iy  country  to 
time  of  peace— nearly  £2.000.000.000  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

•In  addition."  Mr.  Churchill  added,  "our 
Socialist  spendthrifts  and  muddlers  have  ex- 
acted and  extracted  from  our  people  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  was  reqtUred  to  the 
very  height  of  the  war.  Never  before  In  the 
history  of  human  government  has  such 
great  havoc  been  wrotight  by  atacti  small 
men." 

Today  the  Nation  was  approaching  a  grave 
and  formidable  event.  The  last  gold  and 
doUar  reserves  of  the  sterling  area,  for  whlcH 
it  was  responalble.  were  running  out. 


KtnOPEAM    laCOVEHT — BTma  svmiWHi 
THAM     HXaS 

"What  was  the  senae.  or.  todeed,  the  san- 
ity," Mr.  Churchill  asked,  "of  borrowing  a 
thousand  mUlions  from  the  United  States 
with  one  hand,  to  enable  us  to  get  on  our  feet 
again,  aiid  giving  it  away  to  foreigners  with 
the  other?  The  greatest  help  Brlt&to  can 
give  to  the  world  is  to  stand  erect  in  her 
native  strength." 

Everyone  of  the  countries  of  Europe  out- 
side the  iron  ctutato — behind  which  social- 
ism and  communism  prevailed — including 
our  former  enemies  forced  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally and  others  which  had  been 
overrun  by  foreign  tovaders,  had  got  lU  life 
going  in  many  ways  better  than  we  had  done 
under  a  Socialist  government,  with  Its  mani* 
for  regulation  and  restriction,  and  its  delu- 
sion that  It  could  plan  the  details  of  the 
dally  life  of  every  family  and  of  every  todus- 
try.  In  Holland.  Belgltui.  Prance,  Luxem- 
burg, Norway,  Denmark,  the  ordtoary  dally 
supply  of  food  and  conditions  of  civilized 
society  were  better  than  those  we  had  to  en- 
Qure  here  on  the  morrow  of  our  overwhelm- 
ing victory,  and  their  people  suffered  leas 
austerity  and  frustration. 

"Socialism,"  he  declared,  "with  lU  vai* 
network  of  regulatloiis  and  restrictions  and 
Its  Incompetent  planning  and  purchasing  by 
Whitehall  officials,  is  proving  itself  every  day 
to  be  a  dangerous  and  costly  fallacy.  But  If 
socialism  Is  a  fallacy,  Its  most  direct  expres- 
sion, nationalisation.  Is  a  failure. 

"Every  major  industry  which  the  So- 
cialists have  nationalized,  without  excep- 
tion, has  passed  from  the  profitable  or  self- 
supporting  side  of  our  national  balance- 
sheet  to  the  loes-maklng  debit  side." 

The  coal  board  had  recently  boasted  that  It 
had  made  a  nominal  profit  of  a  million  last 
year — but  that  was  not  a  real  economic 
profit.  Anyor»e  could  make  a  profit  if  he  had 
a  monopoly  of  some  vital  necessity  and  could 
charge  the  public  what  he  chose. 

BtJXDKKS,  WOT  ASSCTS BOtVlCE  TO  FOWJC  WOKSS 

"All  nationalised  Industries,  I  assert,  have 
ceased  to  be  ssseU  to  the  public  and  have 
become  instead  biudens  upon  it.  The  losses 
they  make  wUl  be  paid  for  either  by  the  tax- 
payer through  tbe  Exchequer,  or  by  the  ccu- 
stimer.  who  is  also  a  taxpayer,  to  higher 
prices.  In  aU  cases,  a  worse  service  Is  given 
to  the  public." 

The  state-run  air  lines  had  proved  a  cosUy 
faUure.  The  prices  of  gas  and  electricity 
had  been  tocreased.  The  railways  seemed 
likely  to  show  n  their  first  year's  working  a 
loss  of  over  twenty  millions,  and  a  large  rise 
to  raUway  fares  seemed  toeviuble 

For  this  reason  ttas  Government  wanted  to 
get  the  whole  of  road  transpcrt  in  their  con- 
ttol.  so  that  they  could  raise  the  fares  and 
r«t«s  and  thus  force  the  public  back  on  to 
the  national  raUways.  whether  they  liked  it 

or  not.  ^         _^ 

It  was  a  rvmarkahie  fact  that  tbe  workers 
m  all  these  natlonallaed  todustrles  were  far 
from  content  with  what  they  had  experienced 
so  far  The  raUwaymwi.  gradually  led  into 
T«eocdlng  machtoe-made  votes  for  nattoosl- 
intion—  which  many  of  them  thousbt  meant 
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that  tta«y  would  own  and  run  the  railways 
tbemaalvaa— war*  making  wac*  demands 
wtkkUk   Um  Socialist   Oovami&ent   wera   r«- 


ThU  demand  was  naturally  t>aaed  upon 
the  ever-lnereaalng  coat  of  living — which 
WIM  an  Inevitable  result  of  the  "frightful 
overtaxation"  practiced  by  the  Oovemment 
■  and  their  ''luah  and  lavish  expenditure"  In 
so  many  directions. 

Tb«  estaDlishment  of  a  stable  and  durable 
purchaatng-power  for  money  In  Britain  would 
be  one  of  the  first  objectives  of  Conserva- 
tive Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer. 

THXKAT   TO   OTfTONS U3SS   0»  CONTtOL 

"It  Is  Indeed  the  Irony  of  fate  that  the 
men  who  are  worst  hit  by  nationalization 
are  the  great  trade-unions  and  their  leaders. 
At  the  present  time,  the  trade-unions  never 
bad  more  influence  with  the  Oovemment  and 
never  had  less  control  over  their  own 
membOTa. 

"That  Is  because,  as  nationalization  pro- 
casds.  they  lose  their  pcaltlon  of  bargaining 
In  the  Interests  of  their  members  with  the 
private  employers,  and  have  to  play  In  with 
th«  all-powerful  state  which  Is  being  built 
up.  In  the  nationalized  Indvutrles  the  trade- 
union  laadars.  for  many  of  whom  I  have  the 
highest  rsapsct.  are  t>elng  more  and  more 
drawn  Into  the  position  of  being  on  the  aide 
of  the  state  employer.  Instead  of  facing  a 
much  more  pliable  and  flexible  private  owner 
while  the  state  sunds  aside  to  conciliate 
and  mitigate  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

"Can  you  wonder  that  we  are  threatened 
with  a  wave  of  labor  unrest  manifesting  it- 
self In  unofBclal  strikes  and  go-slow  prac- 
tices, and  that  the  trade-union  leaders,  be- 
cause they  are  Identified  with  Oovemment 
ownership,  are  unable,  for  all  their  courage 
and  good  sense,  to  cope  with  these  new  de- 
velopments? Nothing  Is  more  clear  than  that 
nationalization  spells  the  doom  of  trade- 
unionUm. 

"We  Conservatives  regard  the  trade-unkm 
movement,  which  we  have  always  fost«t«<l 
from  Its  earliest  days,  as  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture In  British  life.  We  believe  In  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  to  strike.  We  be- 
lieve In  the  Independence  of  the  trade-union 
movement  from  Government  policy. 

"If  we  should  become  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  main- 
tain the  cloaeat  contact  with  the  trtisted  and 
able  trade- union  leaders  and  to  discuss  with 
them  means  of  improving  working  condl- 
>  ttona.  But  we  shall  not  ask  them  to  compro- 
mlaa  their  position  with  their  members  by 
becoming  the  agents  of  Government-owned 
monopollea." 

All  knew  that  private  enterprise  was  far 
more  efflclent  and  fertile  than  State-man- 
agement by  bureaucracy — because  It  was 
nuinaged  by  people  who  were  impoverished 
or  made  bankrupt  If  they  failed  to  mak* 
things  go  auoeaaafully.  whereas,  under  Gov- 
ernment ownarahlp.  everything  was  managed 
by  cfBctals  who  ran  no  risks  and  had  no  in- 
terest In  the  success  or  failure  of  the  concern. 
POr  that  reason,  private  enterprise  was  viva- 
ckHM  and  self-correcting,  while  Stata  mo- 
nopoly was  morbid  and  hide-bound. 

To  maintain  the  value,  the  responsibility. 
and  the  Independence  of  the  British  trade- 
unions  was  one  of  the  principal  alms  of 
Conservatlam  and  Tory  democracy.  Tliey 
urgad  all  Conservatives  to  Join  the  trade- 
unions  and  take  an  active  part  In  their 
organization.  Today,  more  than  40  percent 
of  trade- unlonlsu  were  Conservatives.  Lib- 
erals, or  non-Soclallsts.  and  the  more  this 
proccaa  eontlnued.  the  more  would  the  trade- 
union  movament  become  truly  national  and 
c^aaa  to  ba.  to  Its  own  coat.  Indlvldlously  asao- 
datad  with  any  one  political  party. 


•*♦ 


an  TMs  pooru 

On  top  of  all  these  failures  of  national- 
.   t&ay   ware  threatened   with   a   new 
at  atata  monopolies — steel,  cement. 


sugar,  and  Insurance.  But  theae  depended 
upon  the  reault  of  the  election,  since.  If  the 
Conservatives  achieved  power  they  would  re- 
verae  or  prevent  every  one  of  them. 

••The  main  aim  of  all  Conservative  policy," 
Mr.  Churchill  declared.  "Is  to  restore  the 
greatneas  ctf  Britain.  The  flrst  step  Is  to  re- 
gain our  economic  Independence  by  earning 
our  own  livelihood. 

•'We  mean  to  set  the  people  free,  so  far  aa 
possible  and  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the 
oppressive  weight  of  Government  control, 
from  wrong-headed  planning  and  from 
oOcUl  interference  with  our  daily  Ufa  and 
work. 

••Our  Tory  faith  is  that  the  gifts  and  genius 
of  our  men  and  women,  if  released,  will  not 
be  found  unequal  to  the  flrst  task  and  duty 
of  every  community — namely  to  earn  lu  dally 
bread.  We  shall  return  to  a  system  which 
provides  Incentives  for  effort,  enterprise.  seU- 
denlal.  Initiative,  and  good  housekeeping. 

WANTON     mZI.    BILL 

Expressing  regret  that  the  Chancelor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  temporarUy  broken  down 
under  the  strain  he  had  been  bearing  of  hav- 
ing his  errors  and  those  of  hU  predecessor 
come  home  to  roost.  Mr.  Churchill  told  of  his 
astonishment  at  hearing  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
say  recently  that  the  ever-rising  steel  out- 
put was  due  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
that  Industry  by  the  approach  of  national- 
ization. 

••On  account  of  his  Illness  I  will  not  deal 
with  this  strange  pronouncement  in  the 
terms  which  it  deserves."  he  added,  "but 
I  must  place  on  record  the  truth,  that  no 
more  wanton  act  of  party  malice  has  been 
known  In  our  public  life  than  the  Govern- 
ment's persistence  in  nationalizing  the  steel 
Industry  at  s  time  like  this.  It  Is  a  base 
and  unworthy  deed  into  which  no  thought 
of  public  Interest,  patriotism,  or  national 
unity  has  been  suffered  at  any  stage  to  enter. 

"We  cannot  uphold  the  principle  that  the 
rewards  of  society  must  be  equal  for  those 
who  why  try  snd  for  those  who  shirk,  for 
those  who  succeed  and  for  those  who  fall." 
Le  continued. 

"But  we  also  must  strive  to  maintain  the 
social  services  which  Conservative  and  Lib- 
eral governments  have  called  Into  being  and 
which  assure  tha  whole  maaa  of  the  people, 
wlkether  succcaaful  or  not,  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  life  and  labor  below  which  no  one  Is 
let  faU." 

PUXACZ    or    II«DU8T1T 

The  threat  to  nstlonallze  the  highly  effi- 
cient cement  tndiutry.  the  sugar  trade,  and 
our  world-famed  system  of  Insurance,  repre- 
sented further  blows  to  national  solvency- — 
"the  naked  pillage  for  party  purposea  of  great 
and  growing  concerns,  the  prosperity  of  which 
csn  be  used  to  offset  the  heavy  loases  they 
are  making  In  other  parts  of  their  nationali- 
zation policy. 

"They  cannot  bear,"  he  asserted,  "to  see 
the  profits  made  at  low  prices  by  British  ce- 
ment, although  over  half  of  those  profits  al- 
ready go  directly  to  the  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  form  of  taxation,  and  thus 
pro  Ide  the  funds  from  which  the  social 
services  alone  can  be  administered.  With 
greedy  eyes  they  gloat  upon  the  enormous 
mass  of  investments  possessed  by  the  indus- 
trial assurance  companies  and  societies. 

'•The  SoclallsU  want  to  get  hold  of  the 
shares  by  which  these  investment  are  repre- 
sented, so  as  to  be  able  to  knock  about  and 
liquidate  every  private  Industry  In  the 
country." 

BULK    PtTBCHASK    MTn>OLB 

Turning  to  the  waste  and  muddle  of  bulk 
purchasing  by  ofBclals.  Mr.  Churchill  said 
that,  when  he  aaked  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  loases  on  the  pwrch—s  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper,  an  under  sacroCary  was  put 
up  to  reply  that.  Instead  of  loaaes.  the  Oov- 
emment had  In  fact  made  a  profit  of  about 
£0,000.000. 

'  Thu  brazen  misstatement."  ha  added, 
"was  hailed   with  rapturous  cheers  by  the 


Oovemment  supporters.  But  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  Minister  of  Supply  was 
saying  In  BUmingham  that  the  Ministry  had 
been  involved  in  a  loss  of  £7.000.000  and  that 
the  total  effect  of  the  fall  In  prices  would 
mean  a  loss  of  more  than  that. 

"I  can  recall  no  parallel  to  this  Incident 
In  nearly  SO  years'  experience  of  the  House 
of  Commons. "  he  commented.  "It  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  confusion  and  disorder  Into  which 
our  public  political  service  has  fsllen  under 
these  ungrateful  inheritors  of  the  treasures 
of  the  centuries." 

HOUSING  FAntntc 

Mr.  Churchill  went  on  to  review  In  detail 
the  program  outlined  in  the  party's  state- 
ment of  policy,  outlined  In  the  Right  Road 
for  Briuin.  published  yesterday.  Of  hou:>- 
tng.  he  said:  "Mr.  Bevan  has  lamentably 
failed  to  live  up  to  his  party's  election  prom- 
isee or  his  own  sneers  at  the  plans  of  the 
national  coalition.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  resources  devoted  to  housebuilding 
In  these  last  4  years  could  have  produced 
more  and  cheaper  houses." 

For  agriculture.  Conservatives  Intended 
to  secure  even  greater  opportunities,  reserv- 
ing for  the  home  farmer  first  place  in  the 
home  market,  with  empire  producers  next. 

They  intended  to  restore  a  proper  balance 
to  home  agriculture  by  encouraging  the 
raising  of  more  livestock  giving  fanners  the 
feeding  stuffs  the  Socialists  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide. They  would  also  give  the  farmers  clear 
guaranties,  protect  horticulturists  from  for- 
eign dumping,  and  progressively  Improve 
conditions  of  life  In  the  countryside. 

"I  believe."  he  concluded,  "that  a  Con- 
servative Government  will  be  able  to  give  not 
only  a  less  oppressive  but  also  a  more  effl- 
cleijt  administration.  The  mismanagement 
and  Incompetence  of  the  Socialist  Ministers 
would  t>e  beyond  belief  were  it  not  thrust 
upon  us  day  by  day. 

DOCK  STBIKZ  VACILLATION 

"The  vacillation,  weakness  and  discord  In 
their  handling  of  the  dock  strike  during  the 
last  3  weeks  Is  typical  of  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship which  marks  every  single  part  of  the 
vast  organization  over  which  they  preside 
and  which  they  are  continually  trying  to 
enlarge.  If  you  seek  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  misfortunes  under  which  we  are 
plunged,  practical  incompetence,  not  ex- 
cluding sheer  stupidity,  must  certainly  take 
a  high  place  among  them. 

"The  theory  of  socialism  Is  contrary  to 
human  nature.  Tha  more  It  Is  enforced 
upon  the  British  people,  the  worse  the  re- 
sults will  be.  The  SoclalUt  Party  make  a 
great  parade  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Com- 
munists but  there  Is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween a  full  application  of  the  Socialist  sys- 
tem and  communism. 

"We  do  not  know  when  the  general  elec- 
tion will  come,  but  It  is  certain  that  within 
a  year— perhaps  much  sooner — the  British 
nation  will  have  had  to  make  one  of  the 
moat  momentous  choices  In  Its  history.  The 
choice  Is  between  two  ways  of  life;  between 
individual  liberty  and  State  domination;  be- 
tween concentration  of  ownership  In  tha 
hands  of  the  State  and  the  extension  of  own- 
ership over  the  widest  number  of  individ- 
uals; between  the  dead  hand  of  monopoly 
and  the  stimulus  of  competition;  between  a 
policy  of  Increasing  restraint  and  a  policy 
of  liberating  energy  and  Ingenuity;  be- 
tween a  policy  of  leveling  down  and  a 
policy  of  opportunity  for  all  to  rise  upward 
from  a  basic  standard. 

ir  WB  COLXAFSS 

"But  It  Is  not  only  Britain  and  her  Em- 
pire and  Commonwealth  that  will  be  af- 
fected. It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
what  we  do  here  on  the  day  of  trial  will 
not  only  determine  the  future  course  of 
British  history  but  will  Influence  the  Im- 
mediate future  of  the  world. 

"If  we  sink  through  socialism  Into  eco- 
nomic decline  anc*  collapse,  not  only  will  our 
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own  suflerlngt  be  intense,  but  we  shaU  carry 
many  other  notlona  with  us  into  chaos  and 
eoaununlam. 

"The  great  Mr.  Burke  said:  •people  will  not 
look  forward  to  pa  terlty  who  never  look 
backward  to  their  ancestors.' 

••So  you  win  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  It  is 
a  comfort  to  me  In  my  old  age.  when  only  the 
duty  of  preventing  all  we  have  won  and 
preserved  from  being  cast  away  hcdds  me  to 
the  plow,  to  reaffirm  aa  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  the  faith  which  my  father 
proclaimed  in  words  wh.ch  ring  as  true  this 
afternoon  as  when  they  were  spoken  nearly 
70  years  ago.  This  party.'  he  said,  •this 
Tory  Pa»-ty  ol  today,  exisU  by  the  favor  of 
no  caucus,  nor  for  the  selfish  interests  cf 
any  class.  lu  mottc  U  "Of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  by  the  people."  Unity  and  free- 
dom are  the  beacons  which  shed  their  light 
around  Its  future  ptth.  and  amid  aU  politi- 
cal conflict  this  shall  tie  Its  only  aim— tu  in- 
flraase  and  to  eectue  within  Imperishable 
walls  the  hlatorlc  happinet-  of  Bngluh 
hornet'  "  

MXaSAGX    TO    TOUTB 

Prolonged  cheers  from  the  vast  crowd  ac- 
claimed Mr.  Churchill  at  the  conclvislon  of 
his  80-mlnutB  speech.  He  briefly  acknowl- 
edged a  vote  of  thanks  and  was  about  to 
leave  v/hen  be  turned  back  to  speak  directly 
to  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  standing  at  the 
side  of  the  platform. 

"I  have  been  watching  you  throughout 
my  speech,"  he  said,  "and  thinking  that  you 
are  the  peopte  who  .ae  most  concerned  with 
what  is  now  Uklng  place.  It  la  your  right 
to  make  your  way  In  the  world  and  give  all 
you  have,  to  the  service  of  your  fellow  men. 
Freedom  a'one  can  give  you  that  chance  " 

Then,  raising  his  voice  to  a  shout,  Mr. 
Churchill  concluded,  amid  renewed  cheei-s: 
"For  that  freedom  we  have  fought  trtxmi- 
phantly  abroad  and  we  will  fight  no  less 
triumphantly  at  home." 

Mr.  ChurchUl  traveled  by  air  to  Wolver- 
hampton and  cheering  crowds  lined  the 
route  to  and  from  the  alrfleld.  Shortly  after 
the  meeting  he  flew  back  to  Biggin  Hill  Alr- 
fleld. motoring  from  there  to  his  home  at 
Westerham. 
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Mr.  BARING  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  It  i.<5  my  desire  to  comment  briefly 
on  mining  legislation,  so  vital  at  this 
time  to  the  whole  economy  of  my  State 
of  Nevada. 

Along  with  other  western  Represent- 
atives I  have  devoted  many  weeks  In 
a  vain  effort  to  pry  loose  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  the  Murray-Engle 
mines-Incentive  bill.  This  bill  I  .«;incerely 
believe  to  be  the  best  of  a  score  or 
more  of  measures  designed  to  give  a 
boost  to  our  decadent  domestic  mining 
industry. 

We  have  not  given  up  hope  as  yet.  I 
fully  realixe  the  very  critical  status  of 
our  mines  and  our  mining  people.  I 
Intend  to  use  every  effort  at  my  com- 
mand to  .««e  that  some  laws  of  benefit 
to  our  miners  arc  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

In  DO  sense  of  the  word  is  the  mining 
problem  a  political  issue.  It  concerns 
the  welfare  of  all  of  our  people  in  the 


western  mining  areas.  And  I  propose 
to  go  along  with  those  In  the  Congress 
who  are  seeking  to  help  us  In  this  dras- 
tic situation. 

Unfortunately  not  all  mining  people 
are  united  on  a  definite  plan  for  mining 
legislation.  There  lias  been  some  evi- 
dence of  friction  In  the  mining  frater- 
nity as  to  what  methods  should  and 
could  best  be  used  to  restore  the  pros- 
perity— or  at  least  the  normal  operat- 
ing conditions — of  our  smaller  operators. 
The  Murray-Engle  bill.  H.  R.  976.  and 
my  companion  measure,  H.  R.  2047,  are 
known  as  the  National  Minerals  Act  of 
1949. 

They  would  provide  for  the  establ}«;h- 
ment  of  a  mines  incentive  payments  di- 
vl.«don  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  proposal  is  designed  to  pro- 
\ide  stimulation,  stabilization,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  and  active  mining 
industry  in  the  United  States  proper— 
and,  of  course,  to  decrease  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  now  resting  in 
the  rules  committee,  would  put  the  small, 
marginal  producer  in  a  position  to  con- 
tinue his  operations  successfully  and  to 
contribute  to  the  economy  and  security 
of  our  country. 

It  would  help  prospectors  and  mining 
syndicates  to  locate  new  high-grade,  low- 
cost  mines  which  could  compete  in  the 
world  markets  and  which  could  meet 
America's  emergency  requirements.  At 
the  same  time  this  legiAtion  would  help 
alleviate  the  metal  shortage  for  indus- 
trial enterprises  by  utilization  of  the  in- 
creased marginal  production  for  stock- 
piling purposes. 

A  concise  description  of  what  the  Mur- 
ray-Engle bill  proposes  to  do,  is: 

The  bill  establishes  an  agency  to  pay 
money  to  any  mine  operator  who  finds 
that  his  production  costs  and  grade  of 
ore  do  not  allow  an  adequate  profit  mar- 
gin at  metal  prices  as  of  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. 

Under  open  market  conditions,  the  or- 
dinary- operating  calculation  is:  At  the 
present  metal  prices,  what  grade  of  ore 
can  be  mined  to  make  a  profit?  Under 
this  bill,  the  operator  will  calculate  the 
costs  of  extraction  of  his  average  grade 
of  ore  and  present  an  estimate  of  those 
costs  and  of  the  revenues  to  be  obtained 
from  the  market. 

The  Administrator  then  will  authorize 
payment  to  bring  the  revenue  up  to 
where  an  adequate  profit  will  be  obtained 
by  mining  the  average  grade  of  ore. 

I  believe  this  expresses  the  full  Intent 
of  the  bill  in  the  fewest  words  possible. 
Nevada's  mining  people  may  rest  assured 
that  I.  for  one,  have  not  given  up  the 
^ght  to  obuin  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  Murray-Engle 
bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring.  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  bill  by  Senators  OI/Labosty  of 
Wyoming,  Malone  of  Nevada,  and 
others,  which  would  set  up  a  board  simi- 
lar to  the  MuniUons  Board.  This  group 
would  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior. Defense.  Commerce,  and  Treas- 
ury— ^with  Interior  Secretary  Julius  Krug 
in  the  driver's  scat. 

For  the  reason  that  this  bill  contains 
no  real  standards  and  would  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  the  board— in  fact  to  the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior— the   estab- 


lishment of  any  limits  on  payment  for 
production  or  exploration  of  metals  and 
minerals,  and  In  fact  to  make  such  pay- 
ments or  not  make  them  as  the  board 
sees  fit.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
this  legislation. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  laws  should 
be  written  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  in  the  interests  ol  all  of 
the  people,  and  should  not  be  dictated  by 
downtown  Washington  bureau  chiefs 
who  play  the  political  game  for  their 
own  political  benefit. 

The  Senate  biU  might  help  big  busi- 
ness in  the  mining  field.  It  leaves  the 
little  fellow  out  in  the  cold. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  insists  that  Congress  hand 
him  a  blank  check  and  permit  him  to 
decide  arbitrarily  who  shall  be  helped, 
and  to  what  extent  such  help  shall  be 
granted. 

The  House  Public  Lands  Committee, 
having  before  it  the  Interior  Department 
proposals,  rejected  them  as  undemocra- 
tic and  voted  unanimously  that  the  Mu- 
nitions Board  should  specify  what  metals 
and  minerals  are  eligible  and  that  any 
producer  of  such  metals  and  minerals, 
regardless  of  how  small  or  how  large  he 
may  be.  who  can  operate  within  the  pre- 
mium formula  .set  up  in  the  bill,  shall 
be  l)enefited,  just  as  long  as  the  stock- 
pile aim  for  the  particular  item  has  not 
been  used 

My  stock- pile  bill  provides  that  all 
stock-pile  acquisitions  of  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  shall  be  made,  when- 
ever possible,  from  domestic  sources. 
The  contracts  for  such  stock- piling  would 
be  made  directly  with  the  producers.  I 
cannot  see  where  any  serious  objections 
can  be  made  to  this  proposal,  and  I 
can  see  where  it  would  t>e  of  great  t)ene- 
fit  to  our  Nevada  mine  operators. 


Words  a  U  M«4e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OP   NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Bir.  Speaker.  James  Pat- 
rick McGovern,  attorney  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  is  a  patriot  who  pictures  the  mod- 
em scene  on  occasion  in  poetry  as  he 
did  in  Words  k  la  Mode  which  I  have 
asked  leave  to  introduce  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

WOKSe  1  LA  MOOC 

Why  read,  why  hear,  why  spiu  our  youth  to 

college. 
Why   strive    for    wisdom,    buUt   on    sblnlnc 

knowledge. 
When  words  mean  not  our  freedon  but  our 

fetters. 
And  savages.  Illiterate,  are  our  bettam? 
In  books  and  papers,  radio  and  prcisca. 
All  except  the  candid  truth  obeeaaea 
Debunkers  who  daub  on  a  panorama 
Flaunting  seamy  Uves  and  melodrama. 
They  always  ride  upon  the  winds  of  faablon; 
They  have  a  canny  sense  what   they   can 

cash  In. 
In  every  realm,  from  art  to  polltica. 
Propaganda  takes  moat  of  the  tricks.      ^ 
Words  a  la  naode  •eem  glided  with  such  lying 
In  martyrdom  now  most  true  men  are  dying. 
fames  Patrick  McGovern. 
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WW  Is  tiM  Uwfd  Price  mi  Milk  U««4 
far  HaBmfactuiaf  Porp^set? 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKB 

or 

HON.  REID  F  MURRAY 

i  orw-co-n. 

DC  THX  BOC8B  OT  UKFBMSENT  ATTVMS 

Thmndaw.  Amnut  4.  1949 

'  Mr  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many,  many  times  during  the 
present  sesskm  of  Congress  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  and  the 
Department  of  M'riculture  the  fact  tliat 
milk  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
vaj  not  being  supported  according  to  the 
law  The  point  I  makt  and  have  made 
l»  that  the  law  shoold  bt  followed  and 
that  It  ts  not  a  question  nor  a  conten- 
Uon  of  whether  th«  support  price  is  too 
low  or  too  high 

Th«  law  tays  that  milk  and  \u  prod- 
UCU  ihouid  be  supported  at  90  percent 
of  Bftflty  The  parity  fa-mr  at  thlji  tima 
ll  9  44  ilirmiMtl  It  WM  SM  up  untU  ttott 
Month  AsoTlodiiftho  parity  prietfW 
miUi  ua«d  for  evaporated  milk  in  13  96 
Mr  himilrf rttr  iuhr  a«  «hn«n  in  the  of* 
HMllHltr  from  the  United  States  D«« 
iihatnt  el  Agriculture  My  letter  of 
hi^irirT  and  the  ofllci^l  letter  follow: 

JVIT  26.  1M0 
Mr  Oata  V  Waua. 

CAM/,  Burtmu  of  A§hemhmr^  aeonaasics. 
Vntted  9tmtm  Pepsrtment  of 

Wmahtngton.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sa:  It  vUl  be  apprtdatcd  If  you  vUl 
kindly  lupptj  OM  wttb  the  foilowlng  lulor- 


1.  ir  a  aeaHBOiilty  brougbt  tl  50  per  buahel 
«r  am  poWDds.  during  the  baae  period  of  190»- 
14.  w&at  would  m«  parity  prloe  be  as  of  July 
M.  1M9? 

2.  U  a  eommodtty  brought  %l  45  per  buahel 
or  100  pounds  during  the  base  period  of 
1900-14.  what  would  the  parity  price  be  as 
Of  July  26  1M»? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rsis  P.  MtrsaAT, 
Member  of  Congrtsa. 

UwrrsD  St«ti8  OKruerunrt 

or  Aa:uci7i.Tt7as. 
BtTBcau  or  AaaicrLTxnux.  ■comomics. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Auguat  2.  i94$. 
■on.  RaiB  F.  MtTaaaT. 

House  of  Beprtaentativet. 

Dbab  Mb  MuaaaT:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  2fl.  to  Mr  O.  V.  Wells,  re- 
questing Information  on  parity  prices.  Mr 
Wells  is  oat  of  the  city  at  present. 

This  Btireau  calculates  and  publishes  parity 
prtoas  for  a  Ust  of  major  direct  agricultural 
com  modi  tiaa  sach  month.  These  parity  prices 
pertain  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  and 
•re  published  about  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
■Kmth  Heretofore  the  parity  price  concept 
has  applied  only  to  direct  agricultural  com- 
■lodltles  as  sold  l>y  farmers  and  has  not  ap- 
plied to  procsaasd  agricultural  products. 
Parity  prteee  as  pul>ltibed  by  this  Bureau  are 
national  parity  prioaa  and  are  comparable  to 
the  national  average  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  all  classss  and  grades  of  the  com- 
aaodities  as  sold  by  tlMm  In  their  local 
markets. 

In  answer  to  your  direct  question,  if  the 
ITntted  States  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers for  a  commodity  during  the  period  Au- 
gust IMO-July  1914.  was  91  SO  per  buahel  or 
per  100  pounds,  the  parity  price  as  of  July 
Ik.  IM0.  would  be  9120  tlaaaa  2.44.  or  93.68 


per  taSMbM  or  per  100  pounds.  If  the  United 
States  avwace  pries  received  by  farmers  dur- 
ing the  period  August  1900-July  1914.  av- 
eraged 9145  per  buahel  or  per  100  pounds, 
tbe  parity  price  as  of  July  15.  1949.  would 
be  91  45  times  2  44.  or  93  54  per  bushel  or  per 
100  pounds 

1  ipsRHM  that  your  reqneat  for  parity  prices 
•s  of  Jaly  M  means  that  you  want  the  latest 
parity  prices  available.  Technically  the 
parity  price  at  a  commodity  on  July  26  would 
be  the  latest  published  parity  price  at  that 
time  or  the  parity  price  as  of  June  15.  since 
the  July  15  parity  price  was  not  published 
until  July  29 

In  sdministerlng  a  support-price  program, 
it  U  possible  to  determine  differentials  for 
grade,  location,  season,  and  other  factors 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  national  parity 
price  when  It  Is  necessary. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  parity  concept 
does  not  apply  to  proceeeed  agricultural  prod- 
ucU.  it  IS.  of  eourse.  possible  in  the  sdmin- 
inrstlon  of  a  support -price  proffrsm  fn  pur- 
chase proesssed  producu  st  prices  which  will 
reflect  the  support  price  to  the  produssrs  of 
the  direct  agricultural  eommo«Mty. 
■locereiy  yours. 

r.  r  WuMin. 
Aeun9  Chief. 

Milk  for  evaporating  purpoits  brought 
II  SO    per    hundredwtlttal 
ba.<ie  period,  so.  as  lh«  IHtor 

thu  U  the  bails  of  computing  the  parity 
■rlet  uf  13  66  per  hundredweight. 
MMty  percent  of  13  66  U  II  29.  which, 
according  to  the  ofllcial  letter,  would  be 
the  lawful  support  price  for  milk  used 
for  evaporating  purposes. 

The  letter  also  gives  Information  a.s  to 
what  the  support  price  for  chee:>e  should 
be.  Since  cheese  brought  14  5  cents  per 
pound  during  the  base  period.  90  perctfit 
of  S3  54  provides  practically  the  same 
amount  as  the  support  price  announced 
for  cheese  on  July  28.  1949. 

Butter  prices  have  been  supported  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  cheese  sup- 
port prices  have  now  been  announced 
according  to  the  law.  Whether  or  not 
it  win  be  necessary  to  announce  a  sup- 
port price  for  milk  u.«ied  for  evaporated 
milk  depends  on  how  the  butter  and 
cheese  support  prtew  are  reflected  in  the 
price  paid  for  mfflc  tned  for  evaporated 
milk.  One  fact  remains  certain,  and 
that  is  that  $3  29  is  the  present  legal 
lawful  support  price  for  milk. 

I  have  never  asked,  nor  do  I  now  a.sk. 
for  any  special  privilege  legislation  for 
the  milk  producers  in  my  district.  How- 
ever. I  do  feel  that  it  Ls  my  responsibility 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
products  in  my  district  are  entitled  to  be 
supported  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
The  average  price  in  the  United  States 
for  milk  in  July  of  the  year  was  $3.72 
per  hundredweight ,  while  in  Wi.scon.sin 
it  wa^  $3  per  hundredweight.  Thi-s  $3 
per  hundredweight  represents  about  W 
cents  per  quart,  and  included  city  or 
bottled  milk,  as  well  as  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purpo.ses.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  grade  A  milk  are  t>eing  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  if  cltlM  like  Washington.  D.  C. 
wish  to  erect  and  maintain  artiflciai 
trade  barriers  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Eighty-flrat  Coocrcss. 

I  have  tried  to  approach  this  problem 
constructively,  and  there  is  nothing  con- 
structive In  dangimg  a  $4.22  per  him- 
dredweight  promi.ied  price  in  front  of 


the  farmers,  especially,  when  the  $3.22 
to  $3  29  per  hundredweight  price  pro- 
vided by  the  present  law  is  not  being 
carried  out. 

The  following  excerpt  Is  from  an  offi- 
cial crop-reporting  letter  from  Wisconsin 
on  August  21.  1949: 

During  the  month  of  May  which  is  the  last 
one  we  have,  the  decrease  for  Wisconsin  was 
21  percent  from  the  same  month  In  1948 
as  compared  with  8  percent  lor  the  United 
States. 

This  difference  turns  on  the  fact  that  milk 
prices  have  declined  more  than  other  farm 
products  In  June,  for  example,  the  Wiscon- 
sin mllk-prlce  Index  stood  st  289  compared 
with  a  high  point  of  S30  reached  la  July 
1948 

The  milk  producers  are  entitled  to  the 
legal  lawful  support  price  and  I  expect 
to  coiitinue  to  call  attention  to  this  fact 
on  all  and  sundry  occasion."*.  The  law 
states  that  "the  support  Is  for  milk  and 
its  products'*  and  this  law  should  b« 
followed. 


Communiim  Woold  Destroy  All  Rtllfioni 
SXTENKOII  OP  RIMAKKS 

HON  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirusNU 

IN  THI  HOUSS  OP  REPRISENTATTVIS 

Thur$daM.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kremlin  is  waging  and  will  continue  to 
wage  unrelenting  war  upon  the  one 
group  which  has  stood  fast  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  atheistic  doctrine 
of  Marxi.sm  and  ha.s  had  the  courage  to 
defy  the  power  of  the  Soviet.  This  group 
comprises  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  determined  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  individual  lil)erty 
and  freedom  Ls  proven  by  the  persecu- 
tion they  are  enduring:  however,  the 
Communist  influence  is  dominant. 

The  men  of  the  clergy  have  kept  the 
faith  of  the  people,  have  spoken  fearless- 
ly and  constantly,  and  have  wielded  the 
one  instrument  most  dangerous  to  com- 
munism, the  weapon  of  truth.  The  trial 
and  conviction  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 
the  sentence  of  cfeath  imposed  upon  two 
priests  of  Yugoslavia,  the  trial  of  the 
Rumanian  bishops,  as  well  as  the  impris- 
onment and  trial  of  priests  and  minis- 
ters in  other  countries  under  Communist 
retjime  testify  to  the  self-sacrifice  of 
these  men  of  faith  who  will  never  sur- 
render to  communism. 

The  following  article  is  worthy  of  at- 
tcntioii  as  it  emphaaiaes.  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  the  Kremlin'^  determination  to 
destroy  all  religion  and  to  eradicate  the 
freedom  of  criticism  of  its  own  workings, 
which  is  manliest  in  lis  attack  on  the 
church : 

•T—TSirntf  ss  m  owh  bklwiom 

Amertaaas  vMwtBg  the  cturent  proceedlntrs 
against  clergymen  in  central  Europe  are  In- 
clined, perhape.  to  measure  the  significance 
too  narrowly.  We  have  known  some  who.  de- 
spite what's  happening  in  Soda,  have  con- 
sidered this  a  pmlitlcal  quarrel  between  the 
several  Communist  governments  and  the 
Catholic  Church,    Others,  taking  cognisance 
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of  the  trials  of  the  15  Protestant  clergymen 
In  Sofia,  have  nevertheless  felt  that  states 
were  simply  weeding  out  individual  political 
recalcitrants.  Some  have  said  that,  while 
they  didn't  much  care  for  the  proceedings, 
there  did  seem  to  be  a  degree  of  merit  In 
eomc  of  the  charges. 

All  such  attitudes  mias  the  forest  by  their 
oversMlous  attention  to  the  trees.  These  are 
not  scattered  happenings;  they  are  part  of  a 
great  pattern.  Carefully,  systematically, 
ruthlessly,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  endeavoring  to 
tear  out  religion  by  the  roots  throughout  its 
newly  won  domain.  The  reason  is  logical 
enough  from  the  Kremlin's  viewpoint.  The 
syllogism  runs  like  this  CommunlBm  de- 
mands the  undivided  loyalty  of  Its  subjects; 
the  various  religions  place  Ood  before  Marx 
doctrine:  therefore  the  worship  of  Ood  must 
be  stopped. 

The  evidence  that  this  is  the  core  of  the 
struggle  Is  conclusive. 

The  trial  and  oonvlctlon  of  Cardinal  Mind* 
■senty  was  merely  the  most  drsmstic  (be- 
tSMss  Of  the  cardinal's  hlgli  oAce)  of  a 
flMMB  of  similar  proeeedtafi  ttwovghout  the 
•atellUs  roimtrles. 

In  Budnpeiit  seversl  other  Catholic  priests 
are  mrrently  on  trial  on  similar  StaffSt.    la 
•ofta    II    Protestant    elerfViMii— tiM 
OoniNMMensI,    Bapltst,    Ptntaeests 
MHhodisI    ars  9n  trial  en  almesl  Id 


chargss. 


ll,    sni 
ideatlsal 

In  Wsrsaw  two  Catholto  prison 
I  Mac  prtsnn  tera*  Mits  week 
ehsrgss  And  In  •*(• 
the  Oommtinlst  press  rsporte  two 
priseu  sentenced  on  ehargss  q€  oflertng  war> 
time  aid  to  iSSdpstinn  (oresa. 

This  eotesldSMSS  of  dramatic  proceedings 
indicates  a  stepping  up  of  the  tempo  of  the 
purge  throughout  the  Communist  empire; 
but  nowhere  Is  the  trail  being  freshly  biased. 

It  was  almost  2  years  ago  that  the  Yugo- 
slavs sentenced  Archbishop  Steplnac  to  16 
ycacs  at  hard  labor.  A  little  earlier  in  the 
saaa  eoaatry  stx  priests  were  convicted  of 
satwtage.  two  of  them  sentenced  to  death. 
In  Hungary  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Catholic 
newspaper  UJ  Dnber  was  sijppressed.  And 
only  recently  In  Hungary  Bishop  La}o«  Ordass 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  arrested  and 
tried  on  the  same  cbarfts  (litack  nuu-keteer- 
Ing)  as  Cardinal  MlildsBSiily.  For  some 
It  has  stilted  the  purpoees  of  the 
Oovcmment  to  hide  the  fate  uf 
the  Lutheran  bishop. 

Rumania,  whttc  unrepresented  in  the  cur- 
rent set  of  trials,  has  had  its  share  of  perse- 
cution. Last  fall  Rumania  reduced  the  num- 
Ijer  of  Rumanian  rite  bishops  from  12  to  4, 
snd  shortly  afterward  arrested  the  remain- 
ing 4.  Recent  reports  from  Rumania  esti- 
mated a  total  of  120  priests  are  being  held 
in  dvU  and  military  jalU. 

These  are  random  examples  of  what  has 
been  in  progress  in  the  Cominform  nations 
since  their  aljaorptlon  Into  the  Soviet  politi- 
cal orbit.  The  significance — Indeed,  the 
brutal,  powerful  logic — of  the  pattern  must 
be  gTMped  tkrotighoTit  the  democratic  world 
U  the  SMaaes  of  the  Communist  program 
is  to  be  properly  appraised. 

The  Kremlin's  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  western  religion  Is  not 
based  upon  Jealousy  alone.  That  may  enter, 
but  the  KremUn's  basic  motive  Is  to  eradicate 
the  freedom  to  criticize  Its  own  workings. 
No  group  has  been  ao  outspoken  in  its 
criticism  of  communlsaa  as  the  clergy;  noth- 
ing could  be  so  dangerous  to  the  Commimist 
order  as  the  truth,  constantly  and  fearlessly 
spoken  by  the  aien  who  have  won  and  kept 
the  faith  of  tha  people. 

It  Is  a  grim  but  reasonable  prediction  that 
the  Kremlin  will  continue  its  campaign,  if 
f,  until  there  remains  throughout  its 


differ  notably  from  the  status  of  the  political 
Institutions  and  agencies  that  operate  with- 
in the  totalitarian  regime. 

No  point  la  served  by  reflecting  that  this 
persecution  la  pursued  by  a  government 
which  pledged  IteeU  solemnly  to  cooperate 
"In  promoOac  aad  enootiraglng  respect  for 
human  righls  asid  for  fundamental  freedom 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion."  It  was  expedient, 
when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  being 
drafted,  to  sign  the  pledge:  it  is  espedient 
now  to  disregard  it,  and  expediency,  not 
Uuth  or  honor,  U  the  rule  of  the  Kremlin, 


[From  the  Worcester  Daily  Telegram  of  July 
29,  10481 
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domain  no  free  and  articulate  clergyman. 
If  there  then  survives  (as  appears  to  be  true 
In  Piiesls)  a  snmll.  slave  church  and  a  clergy 
traabUng  lest  it  sUp  forth  a  word  out  of 
ly  with  Marxist  doctrine,  this  will  not 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASaUCHTTSCTTS 

ni  THI  Moust  or  RCPiissiirrATxyM 
rnarrday,  August  4,  194$ 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Spdaktr,  undtff 
Ittvf  to  extend  my  remarks  \n  ths  Rie- 
MD.  I  includ*  ihertin  stv««yal  penintnt 
trtlclea.  Including  two  UiMly  tdltoriaU 
from  ttM  celebrattd  Bogton  Po«t  for 
which  I  am  very  gratsful,  and  alao  a  vtry 
thoufhUui  item  from  the  dUtlniuUhed 
WOTMitcr  DaUy  Telegram : 

[From  ths  Boston  Poet  of  July  2©.  1»4©| 
cMrAia  PKAcncs 

Congressman  PHnoe  J.  Philbui  has  scored 
a  big  accomplishment  in  having  the  military 
services  sgree  Ui  stop  their  mall-order  bual- 
nesd  in  metropolitan  centers,  in  getting  ex- 
pensive bousebcld  goods  and  personal  Items 
at  near-wholesa'e  prices.  But  he  is  not 
satisfied.  As  chairman  of  a  House  Armed 
Services  Sulxximmiitee,  he  says  that  unless 
this  practice  Is  completely  given  up,  even 
at  remote  military  poets.  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  pass  legislation  to  prevent  it. 

The  issue  has  raised  quite  a  storm  o*  pro- 
test, because  it  Is  felt  this  maU-cffder  busi- 
ness is  discriminative  and  not  lair  to  re- 
tailers. It  hurts  their  business,  and  they 
point  out  that  whUe  there  might  have  been 
some  excuse  for  it  in  wartime,  there  la  no 
reason  why  it  should  continue  Indeflnitely 
to  their  disadvantage.  Congressn:ian  Phu^ 
BiH  feels  that  the  Government  should  not 
continue  to  interfere  with  private  buaineae. 

t^^m  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  JUly  SI. 

1»49| 

A  GOOD  PXOPOSAI. 

The  proposal  by  Representative  Puilif  J. 
Philbim  that  the  Navy's  giant  plane  Consti- 
tution go  on  a  world  good-wUl  tour  Is  a  good 
one.  And.  while  the  Navy  la  about  it.  It 
might  be  a  good  Idea  to  send  a  task  force  with 
carriers  equipped  with  the  lastest  Navy  Jet 
planes. 

The  finest  kind  of  good  will  for  a  nation  in 
the  spot  that  the  United  States  is  in  now — a 
world  leadership  challenged  and  doubted  by 
coalitions  inimical  to  the  future  of  the 
West — is  a  demonstration  that  on  the  sea  and 
In  the  air  the  United  States  keeps  the  flag 
flying  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  It 
chooses  to  visit — either  as  friend  or  foe. 

The  round-the-world  trip  of  the  great 
white  fleet  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  day  served 
notice  that  the  United  States  had  become  s 
first-class  power.  It  is  not  jingoism  or  chau- 
vinism to  serve  notice  In  friendly  fashion 
•bat  the  United  States  Is  now  a  world  leader 
and  Intends  to  perform  that  role  In  firm  but 
peaceful  fashion. 


Washuvoton,    Friday.— Secretary 
Havy  MattheWB  says  he   likes  a 

by    Bepressatallvc    PBnaiif.    Democrat, 
MasMOrSBsMs.  that  the  Navy's 
CoastttatiMt    make    a    world    toor 
replicas  of  the  Constitution  and  other  his- 
toric democratic  documents. 

Matthews  wrote  PHn^m  that  his  proposal 
for  the  tour  and  for  heeing  tbe  ship  at  Boa- 
ton  '1s  a  most  InteresttBff  project  which  I 
•esure  you  will  be  considered  and  evaluated." 

The  Secretary  said  the  Navy  is  "Jtatly 
proad  of  both  the  frigate  and  plane  Coiutitu~ 
turn."  He  said  the  sucasss  a  the  plane's 
visit  to  Boston  "was  due  In  no  small  measure 
to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tor 
which  I  exprees  my  deep  appreciation." 

The  Navy  Secretary  alao  advised  PHXia» 
that  the  Department  still  le  cooslderlng  the 
advtsabUlty  of  asslpilng  three 
ths  BoetiMi   nasal  ttipvard   fiir 

■s  said  Fmmam  win  be  kept  infor 

«r  othar  datMMM  to  bolster  the 

the  yard. 

rKn.Btir   and   other 

Rmen  have  scuiht 

for  avian  to  svert  tey*«fli  dug  lo  n» 

itlons.    Thus  IM  tiMy  feavf 


to  have  thrtt  alnrafl  •orrtsia. 

Bseretary  Jstmasn  has  said  wBI  >> 

to  handle  hsavy  bombors,  — Ifnsi  to  tho 

Boston  shipyard. 

Another  poaaiMllty  for  employnent  Is  tho 
repair  of  Um  Coast  Guard  icebreaker  KAst- 
wind,  k>adly  dasMfSd  in  a  collision  last  De- 
cember. Oflelals  of  the  Boston  yard  have 
Indicated  they  will  bid  on  the  appraalmately 
•8.000,000  Job  when  odera  are  saked  on  July 
SI. 


Twenty  BtlKon  Idle  DoHan  Arc  Key 
to  an  Ezpandiof  Econoniy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF    MrW    TORS 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRJSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.    GWINN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  by  Hon.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Tool  Owners  Union: 

Washinctow,  Ai^uat  ».  1940— A  complete 
repudiation  of  any  public  works  program  as 
an  employment  panacea  as  embodied  In  the 
Murray  bill  was  demanded  today  by  Fred  A. 
Hartley,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Tool  Owners 
Union,  who  also  called  for: 

1.  Slashing  Government  expenses  to  con- 
form to  a  more  reasonable  budget; 

2.  Removal  of  double  taxation  on  divi- 
dends; 

3.  Liberalizing     depreciation     allowances; 

and 

4  Strengthening  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  In 
order  to  halt  the  monopoly  practices  of  Joton 
L.  Levis  and  otiier  labor  leaders. 

"Such  bills  as  that  of  SMiator  Mcxxat's," 
said  Mr.  Hartley,  "are  mlleposts  along  the 
road  to  the  welfare  state,  and  cannot  ac- 
complish Its  objectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  idle  purchasing  power  In  America  could 
be  put  to  wOT-k  as  'venttase  capital'  to  pro- 
vide new  tools,  create  new  Jobs,  and  produce 
more  goods  and  services,  it  would  create  many 
tunes  the  employment  and  pay  rUis  that  any 
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Federal  public  works  program  or  other  forms 
Qt  relief  could  ever  poeelbly  generate. 

-ThU  to  a  prorable  fact."  aald  Mr.  Hartley 
tn  relaaatag  Um  tool  ownara  union  newly 
eoutnietad  lnd«x  at  dlatniat.  "Ont  of  a 
total  of  •27JOO.000.000  In  caah  In  circula- 
tion today,  a  lltUe  ov«r  laSJWO.OOO.OOO  la  c»«h 
money  being  held  outaMa  of  banka.  If  you 
gancrooaly  eatlnmte  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO  or  96.000.- 
000,000  aa  thia  Nation's  necesaary  pocket  or 
unHMBey  for  buslaaaa.  tlMt  leaves  the  ap- 
faUb^  total  of  •30,000.000.000  lying  Idle  In 
poefcatbooks,  dresser  drawers,  chimney  cor- 
ners, and  the  old  sock. 

"Thla."  emphaslaed  Tool  Owners  President 
■artiey.  "la  the  index  of  public  distrust  In 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal  socialistic  policies." 
Umt  tbcaa  25.000.000.000  largely 
cc— tltuta  a  ]ump  in  the  index 
at  tflatrust  ot  'MS.S  percent  over  1830.  aa 
on  the  oOctel  Ogurea  of  tb«  VMtaral 
■owd.  Mr  Harttey  aaki  thai,  "tkla 
eoncUtlon  of  a  ias,0004>00.000  aloek 
fila  of  teifrty  Uiim  money  can  have  only  one 
tmmtummt^  txplanatkm — the  distrust  and 
fnr  «C  Mf***""*"  of  thrifty  people  In  the  cur- 
rent policies  of  government  It  dra matlrea 
tte  great  taxwUllngneaa  of  the  man  cm  the 
■mat  to  tr\ist  hla  mifto^  In  either  United 
Blataa  bonds,  or  aa  vMitwe  ea|rttal  In  private 
bualnaas.  It  hlghllghu  the  people's  fear  of 
the  conasquencea  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment's deOeit  spending  and  eonflaeatory 
taxaOon  pollflaa 

"lion  than  9  years  ago."  aald  Mr.  Hartley. 
"the  tool  owners  union  called  atteatt—  to 
thu  huge  pool  of  liquid  but  idle  puiclmalng 
powar.  At  that  time  (May  1046 1  the  n<- 
tional  a«tTirTts>ng  ot  the  organlaatlon  said: 
"■y  aMkvvBMHBf  the  right  of  the  thrifty  to 
■MBlTe  competitive  paymanta  for  the  uae  of 
tiMir  tools,  we  shaU  lead  them  voluntarily 
to  eonvert  ttactr  liquid  purcliaaing  power 
Into  C-xed  Investment  In  new  toola  •  •  • 
and  In  that  way  create  new  buatnaaaaa.  new 
Jotoe.  and  a  f!ow  of  new  gooda.  •  •  • 
Thrifty  people  will  not  take  bualness  risks 
when  that  means  gambling  with  a  stacked 


"flc  that  la  acaetly  why  we  call  upon  Con- 
graaa  on  the  matters  stated  here, '  concluded 
Mr.  Hartley.  "Tool  owners,  and  that  meana 
nearly  everybody,  must  be  free  (rum  the 
burden  of  conOacatory  taxation,  secure  In 
bis  ownership  of  property  and  tools,  and 
safeguarded  tn  hla  right  to  legitimate,  com- 
petitive earnings  therefrom  Let  thaaa  in- 
WUiaa  ba  raetorad  by  an  abandcmmant 
of  current  fantastic  taxing  and  spending 
poltctaa  which  are  only  adding  fuel  tu  the 
•ras  ct  trnt  and  distrust,  and  then  these 
.  twenty  or  more  billions  of  idle  dollars,  the 
;  key  to  an  expanding  economy  and  our  future 
material  well-being,  will  come  out  of  hiding 
go  to  work." 


Address  of  Hon.  Forest  A.  Haraess 


EXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVET 

or  miAMA 
IK  TBI  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSENTATTVH8 

Thursdau.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  of  the  House.  I  am  privileged  to 
ptece  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcorb  re> 
CtBt  remarlcs  of  Hon.  Forest  A.  Harness. 
former  United  States  Representative  of 
Indiana's  Fifth  District.  Many  Members 
of  this  body,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
will  be  Interested  In  the  addroos  (Mlvered 
b.  Mr.  Harness  when  he  appearod  In  In- 
July  25,  as  guest  speaker  of 


the  Republican  citizens   advisory  com- 
mittee. 

The  address  follows: 

It  la  a  warm  and  stimulating  experience 
for  me  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
group  of  Indiana  Republicans,  and  I  appre- 
ciate most  sincerely  your  cordial  and  gen- 
erous reception  It  Is  an  added  pleaaore  to 
appear  before  a  group  of  fellow  Hooalers, 
to  defend  In  the  old  and  changeleaa  tcrma 
of  freedom  and  liberty,  those  principles  of 
honest  self-government  which  were  the  guid- 
ing Inspiration  of  the  founders  at  cm  eessn- 
try  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

Today  we  find  all  the  fundamentals  of 
Americanism  challenged  by  craaa  materlal- 
Utlc  dialectics.  The  moral  values  and  the 
spiritual  truths  of  former  generations  we 
must  now  defend  as  If  they  had  been  dis- 
covered tmly  yesterday.  A  weakened  and 
tormented  world  has  temporarily  lost  Its 
moral  bearings.  After  10  years  of  service  In 
Congress.  I  have  gamed  one  conviction  above 
all  others — If  we  are  to  regain  our  course 
and  reUght  the  lamps  of  treedom  throughout 
the  world,  we  must  rediscover  and  reassert 
our  basic  and  fundamental  moral  precepta 
and  convictions.  The  glurlotjs  history  of  the 
American  people,  from  Jamestown  and  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  u  but  the  symbol  of  a  sacred 
lUme  of  faith  and  moral  purpoee.  If  we 
are  to  prosper  from  thu  p<ilnt  forward,  we 
miat  regain  that  bright  faith  and  rekindle 
our  moral  purpose  with  a  new  zeal  for  free- 
dom and  ordered  liberty  under  law 

During  the  past  16  years,  under  the  guise 
of  so-called  llberallam  of  tbe  New  Deal  Ad- 
ministration, we  have  expanded  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  point  where  It  touches  the 
dally  lives  of  each  of  us.  Bureaucracy  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  fraadooi  tn  Amer- 
ica bae  beeome  a  Action.  The  averase  dtl- 
aan  la  only  vagoely  aware  that  the  Federal 
Government  continuously  toucbea  and  In- 
fluences his  daUy  thinking,  but  when  he 
stop*  to  reflect,  he  must  realize  that  a  boeS 
of  Federal  agencies  and  acUvttlea  exert  a 
constant  and  often  decialve  Influence  on  hU 
own  and  upon  hu  neighbors  opinions.  Yet. 
I  doubt  that  any  but  the  most  thoughtful 
students  of  American  Government  under- 
stand how  vast  Is  the  range  of  this  Influ- 
ence— how  tremendous  Is  the  machinery 
through  which  thU  Influence  Is  exercised. 
Every  thoughtf\il  person  must  be  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  tremendous.  Immeasurable 
power  of  this  Federal  machine,  and  be  muat 
realise  that  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
persistent  of  them  all  Is  the  Federal  lobby. 
It  works  around  the  clock  every  day  of  the 
year. 

The  first  Instinct  of  bureaucracy  Is  self- 
preservation.  Tbe  second  is  expansion.  Like 
any  living  organism,  an  administrative 
agency,  once  launched,  seeks  constantly  to 
Justify  Its  existence,  to  perpettmta  ttaaU,  and 
to  expand. 

Federal  Government  has  grown  and  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  our  free  economy 
and  Individual  liberty  Is  challenged.  This 
brings  us  to  a  question  of  tbe  moet  vital  In- 
terest to  everyone  of  us  here.  Can  we.  aa 
Individuals,  working  through  the  Republi- 
can Party,  effectively  counteract  the  propa- 
ganda activities  of  this  huge  government 
bureaucracy  and  turn  the  tide  from  statlsm. 
or  collectivism,  back  to  free  American  con- 
stitutional government?  For  my  own  part. 
I  believe  we  can,  if  we  are  willing  to  devote 
the  necesaary  Intelligence  and  energy  to  the 
task. 

There  are  now  pending  In  Congreaa  pro- 
posals which.  If  enacted  Into  law,  wUl  com- 
pletely and  Inevitably  soclallae  the  Ameri- 
can eeoMvy.    I  mention  only  a  few: 

1.  Compulsory  health  Insurance,  or  social- 
ised medicine. 

a.  Federal  aid  to  education. 

3.  Bxpanaion  of  Ooverxunent  control  and 
ownership  of  public  utUltlea. 


4  Labor  union -Government  control  over 
Industry. 

5.  Demands  for  fabulous  appropriations 
for  p".bllc  works,  which  would  expand  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  and  Increase  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

Another  propoaal.  a  long-rani?e  public- 
housing  program,  has  Just  been  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Legislature.  All  of 
these  proposals  are  dressed  In  the  robes  of 
noble  purpoae  and  have  mass  appeal.  Ap- 
parently, too  few  of  )ur  people  recognize  In 
these  propoaals,  grave  threats  to  our  liberty 
and  freedom.  It  Is  a  historical  fact  that 
wherever  some  form  of  dictatorship  prevails 
In  government,  there  we  alao  find  some 
manifestation  of  socialized  medicine,  public 
housing,  centralized  control  of  education  and 
control  of  business  and  Industry.  The  brand 
of  dictatorship  makes  little  difference — 
communism,  fascism,  naxlam.  socialism — all 
are  alike.  In  that  they  enforce  a  system  of 
state  control.  Whatever  the  name  of  the 
diotalarablp.  or  whatever  the  pattern  of  the 
partleular  brand  of  collectivism  in  any  coun- 
try, the  system  is  all  pretty  much  the  same. 
It  la  hassrl  on  compulsion  and  regimentation. 

Politically,  we  have  reacbed  the  stage 
where  w  mart  atop  this  tranagreaslon  of  the 
basic  rundaaMBtal  lawa  of  tbe  Nation,  or 
And  ouieeiies  completely  engulfed  In  state 
sodaltom. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  point  of  what  we.  aa 
[{^piisiinnji,  can  do  to  save  this  Nation  from 
th«-  all  other  nations  which  have  em- 

bracea  inu  philosophy.     First,  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  Republican  Party  today: 

1.  We  have  dismally  tailed  as  an  opposition 
party  to  give  the  people  a  choice  between  a 
sound,  liberty  government,  and  New  Deai 
coUectlvlam. 

2.  It  haa  not  vtgoroxisiy  attacked  and  op- 
posed New  Deal  meaaurea.  which  deprive  m- 
dlvlduals  of  their  basic  rights. 

a.  It  baa  not  stood  tinchly  and 
Bowljr  Mainat  waate  and  extravacaii 
the  ezpaaelon  of  Oofvenment. 

4.  It  baa  been  too  eager  to  approve  New 
Deal  poUdee  which  are  inimical  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  people. 

5.  It  haa  blindly  followed  the  Roosevelt- 
Trtunan  foreign  policy  for  reaeons  of  political 
expediency. 

To  correct  tbeee  crrora.  the  Republican 
Party  should: 

1.  Adopt  a  set  of  principles  fashioned  after 
those  eetabllahed  by  the  founders  of  our 
party. 

2.  It  should  stand  on  those  principles  un- 
swervingly and  Inform  the  people  honestly 
and  frankly  why  they  are  for  the  Nation's 
best  Interest. 

3.  It  should  formulate  a  prograas  baaed 
upon  true  llberallam — liberty  of  tbe  people. 

4.  It  should  proclaim  lu  support  ot  our 
free  competitive  system,  snd  stand  flrmly 
against  any  Government  control  of  prlva:e 
enterprise. 

5.  It  should  stand  for  the  protection  of 
Individual  rights  and  the  et/couragement  of 
Individual  InltUtlve. 


Tbe  United  States  Is  a  Repabtic,  Not  a 
Democracy 


REMARKS 
or 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALxromitiA 
Df  TRS  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  August  4,  1949 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  of 
recent  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  democracy.    This  is 
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wrong  because  this  is  a  republic  as  guar- 
anteed by  tbe  Con:siitution  of  the  United 
States,  right  down  to  the  villa^s.  towns, 
counties,  and  States.  I  think  we  should 
Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  average 
citizen  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
democracy  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tends  to  create  mass  man  government. 
It  is  an  individual  government  of  the 
people  where  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual is  preserved  by  constitutional  rights, 
and  that  applies  ever  to  the  States,  and 
the  counties,  and  the  cities. 

We  should  impress  it  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  more  than  we  have  In  the 
past  that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a  republic  and  not  a  democracy 

The  .strength,  development,  and  prog- 
ress of  this  great  Nation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  a  federation 
of  states,  each  with  its  own  independ- 
ence and  autonomy  under  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  to  protect  and 
defend  the  rights  o'  its  citizens  within 
the  several  States  and  all  of  the  46  States 
joined  together  In  a  peaceful  and  co- 
operative federation  which  has  estab- 
lished the  greate-Jt  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Sutes  of  America. 

The  indepcndenoe.  self-autoncmy.  and 
dignity  of  tbeodaen  of  the  United  States 
are  further  strengthened  within  the 
States  by  local  governments  .'^uch  as 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  each 
with  its  individual  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment within  the  prescribed  liinit,s  of 
its  SUte  constitution.  Not  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  relying  and  depending 
upon  one  another,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  separate  integrity,  dig- 
nity, and  independence.  This  system  of 
government  with  all  of  its  hnmaii  errors 
has  proven  itself  over  the  past  170  years 
to  he  the  best  form  of  government  to 
preserve  the  individual  dignity  of  man 
better  than  any  other  form  of  self-gov- 
ernment known  to  the  world. 

The  glory,  the  power,  and  the  struggle 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
stemming  from  the  individual  to  the  local 
government  and  then  to  the  Federation 
of  States  thus  creating  the  Reput)lic  of 
the  United  States  has  no  equal  and  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment man  has  yet  devised  to  govern  him- 
self. 

It  must  be  »alously  guarded,  strength- 
ened, and  defended.  It  is  the  light  and 
hope  of  the  world. 

It  is  evident  In  reading  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  in  studying  the 
United  States  Constitution  that  this  was 
the  wLse  decision  and  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  founders  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  all  of  the 
wars  the  United  States  has  waged  and 
participated  in  were  fought  to  preserve 
these  ideals.  It  is  also  evident  that  be- 
canae  tbe  irrrnMtP  of  the  United  States 
haa  luarwatMd  end  protected  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  individual  that 
we  have  becoBbe  the  greatest  industrial 
producinc  nraon  on  earth  as  well  as  the 
most  intellectual,  self-reliant,  independ- 
ent, and  protector  of  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  wise  counselor 
of  our  founding  fathers,  once  said.  "He 
who  trades  freedom  for  security  will  lose 
both."     It  took  greater  courage  to  say 


those  words  and  mean  them  in  Frank- 
lin's day  when  the  United  States  was  a 
weak  strugpling  Republic  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  than  It  does 
today.  And  still  we  have  emphasized  and 
magnified  security  at  the  sacrifice  of 
freedom  apparently  forgetting  that  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  the  State,  and  this 
Nation  will  bring  about  greater  security 
than  could  be  attained  by  sacrificing  our 
freedom. 

What  are  we  doing  today  to  strengthen 
and  protect  the  freedom  of  this  Nation? 
In  what  direction  are  we  going?  What 
freedom  are  we  sacrificing  for  false  se- 
curity? From  the  individual  citiaen  up 
through  the  villages,  citie.*:.  States.  Mid 
as  a  Nation  we  must  realize  what  sacrifice 
of  individual  liberty  can  mean  to  us.  We 
must  not  allow  the  power,  authority,  and 
freedom  of  the  several  States  to  be 
taken  from  them  by  the  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  States  of  the  Union  must  preserve 
and  protect  their  freedom  and  integrity 
against  a  central  control  in  Washing- 
ton. If  the  several  Sutes.  the  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  subordinate 
their  right-s  to  a  central  power  in  Wash- 
ington, we  will  lose  our  cherished  right 
to  freedom  and  autonomy  at  the  level 
of  local  government,  and  thereby  aboUsh 
the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  allow 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  the 
last  hope  of  freedom  of  mankind,  to 
perish  from  the  earth.  This  mu'^t  not  be 
permitted  to  happen.  We  mu.'^i  fight  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  Republic  at  all 
costs.  This  is  our  present  day  challenge 
and  our  individual  responsibility.  Let 
us  meet  this  challenge  with  courage  and 
confidence.  Let  us  apply  the  sound 
counsel  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  our 
present-day  thinkmg.  'He  who  trades 
freedom  for  security  will  lose  both." 

Following  is  an  article  by  E.  T.  Leech 
which  further  illastrates  the  point  of 
the  danger  of  lo.sing  our  individual  lib- 
erty by  our  own  indifference  to  the  free- 
dom we  have  inherited  and  have  fought 
many  wars  to  preserve  and  protect.  The 
failure  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  should  fail,  which  God  fOT- 
tud.  will  be  brought  about  quicker  by 
our  own  faults  and  neglect  from  the 
inside  than  it  will  from  enemies  from 
the  outside.  The  article  which  follows  is 
deserring  of  serious  thought  and  con- 
sideration: 

Our  country  is  a  system  of  free  Individuals. 
That  is  what  Lincoln  meant  when  he  called 
It  a  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people." 

A  lot  of  countries  have  claimed  or  now 
claim  to  be  free.  So  long  as  a  nation  la 
not  conquered  and  controUed  by  some  out- 
sider, that  claim  Is  true  to  a  degree.  But 
the  real  test  is  whether  Its  Individual  citl- 
aena  are  free.  Throngbout  history,  moat 
peoples  have  lost  freedom  not  by  conquest 
but  to  their  own  governments. 

Outside  govemmenta  may  be  dangeroua, 
but  none  is  so  dangorous  aa  the  one  at  home. 
That  la  the  one  supreme  lesson  of  political 
History.  And  the  greatest  wisdom  of  those 
who  established  our  Government  lay  In  the 
fact  that  they  knew  it. 

They  thought  of  freedom  In  terms  of  the 
Individual,  and  they  realised  that  govern- 
ment— including  the  one  they  were  setting 
up — la  the  great  enemy  of  personal  liberty. 


So  they  tried  by  all  aorta  of  chedts  and  bal- 
ances to  put  government  In  Its  place.  The 
Constitution  Is.  above  all  else,  a  document 
designed  to  restrain  ofBdsJs. 

It  is  at  this  point — the  emph— ts  on  teA- 
vldtial  Uberty— that  the  freedom  aaUbllabad 
in  America  differs  from  the  general  de 
of  such  freedom  as  has  existed  through 
of  history,  and  it  is  at  thia  point  that  our 
lloerty  la  now  In  danger. 

We  of  this  generation  have  worried  a  lot 
about  losing  our  freedom  to  some  outside 
aystem — personified  first  by  the  Kaiaer,  then 
by  Hitler,  and  now  by  Stalin. 
But  the  real  danger  Is  at  home. 
We  can  keep  free  from  Stalin  and  any 
aOku  cutude  dictator  and  still  lose  our  lib- 
erty. We  can  loae  It  to  Washingtoa  tmitm 
than  any  other  way. 

What  we  have  had  for  100  years  la  the  right 
to  mind  our  ovira  business:  to  run  our  per- 
sonal affairs;  to  iuocaad  or  fall,  to  gain  or 
lose,  according  to  our  own  personal  merlta, 
efforts,  and  desires. 

These  rights  had  to  be  curbed  to  bar 
excesses.  One  man's  liberty  must  be  limited 
when  It  Infringes  on  tliat  of  somebody  else. 
But,  by  and  large,  we  have  had  the  highest 
type  of  freedom — indivld^jal. 

Those  160  years  are  ]ust  a  minute  in  the 
long  course  of  time.  Yet  no  other  nation 
has  enjoyed  such  a  minute  of  liberty.  In 
that  time  we  have  achieved  higher  living 
standards,  more  wealth,  a  wider  distribution 
of  goods,  greater  leisure,  better  health,  a 
bigger  reduction  of  poverty  snd  suffering, 
and  lariper  opportunities  than  any  other 
people  ever  knew. 

The  job  isn  t  perfect  or  llnlsbed.  Muelt 
that  IS  good  still  Is  faulty  or  bai«ly  startad. 
So  a  lot  of  people  become  impatient.  They 
want  a  sbort  cut  to  Utopia.  And  that  short 
cut  turns  out  to  be  the  oldest,  roughest, 
longest  road  tn  tbe  world — worn  by  tbe  ttred 
feet  of  untold  mllliona — the  road  to  eta— 
Uberty.  It  is  strewn  with 
fulfilled  and  hopes  which 
were  daahed  It  is  littered  with  state  plan- 
ning which  failed.  ^ 

Yet,  It  Is  always  tempting.  Because  there 
are  always  those  who  beckon  us  onto  the 
road  with  pnanlKs  that  government  wUI 
gtva  •omething  for  nothing.  They  offer  per- 
sonal security  at  the  coat  of  individual  free- 
dom. 

That  la  tbe  price  which  is  always  paid,  and 
the  security  is  never  delivered.  9or  p>v«m- 
ment  can  t  provide  it.  Government  never 
created  anything.  It  never  buUt  an  Indus- 
try. It  never  perfected  an  invention.  It 
never  created  a  ssoeai  sode,  produced  a 
at  art,  or  made  a  dollar. 

All  ptugreas  hac  oome  from  tbe 
efforts  of  individiuaa.  Of  a  very  few  peo- 
ple— just  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  wbols. 
Yet.  by  their  hard  work,  insplraOon.  suparlor 
mentality  or  plain  dealre  to  fores  aliifsrt.  tbsy 
did  aomethlng  of  benefit  to  their  feOowa. 
That  Is  the  only  way  msiikiiwl  has  prasrHSid. 
ClvUisation  la  tbe  sum  totst  at  many  par» 
sonal  accompl  tahmenta. 

Man  haa  done  Itest  only  whan  aOowad  to 
mind  hia  own  buainesB.     He  had  done  wont 
.  (Dvemment  tried  to  mind  it  for  blm. 


Aidte 


Cewtrtet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  RZW  TOKS 

n*  THE  HOirSB  OF  REFRESENTAT1VB8 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.    Mr  Speaker,  tbere  are 
a  good  many  Members  ol  Congress  who  at 
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some  time  or  other  feel  that  the  aid  wt 
have  given  to  the  foreign  countries  h«s 
not  done  any  particular  good.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  I  quote  below  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  a  constit- 
uent of  mine: 

I  should  like  to  take  thl«  opportunity  alto 
to  tell  you  about  a  letter  I  recelred  from  a 
ntattrt  In  aouthern  Greece.  Just  a  few  days 
■fOi  Ht  spaaka  In  very  happy  terms  of  the 
grwrt  taaprovMncnt  that  has  uken  plac*  in 
tlM  gracral  eoodiUoD  m  Greece.  He  notes 
that  tb«  r«l<nwinnawis  is  Just  about  back 
to  normal :  tb«  Iianrwta  are  better  than  they 
IMT*  bad  m  many  a  year;  people  are  Joyous 
one*  a«aln  and  finally  looking  forward  with 
hop*  toward  the  future.  What  better  proof 
could  we  In  America  have  of  the  effectlre- 
nesa  of  United  State*  aid. 


Hif k  Pool  Level  at  Willistoa  Is  Dasferoai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or    NOSTH   DAKOTA 

Of  TH«  HOUSl  or  REPRESENT ATTVIS 
Thursday.  Augiut  4.  1949 

Ur.  BURDICK  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
advanced  the  theory  that  aggradation — 
or  settling  of  silt  in  still  water— would 
cause  the  overflow  of  any  dikes  that 
could  be  built  to  protect  the  city  of  Wil- 
liston  and  the  surrounding  Irrigation 
projecta.  I  bftd  food  supporters  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Eugene  Bur- 
dick,  my  son  at  WUliston.  Siivce  I  ad- 
vaacgd  that  theory,  however.  verif\ca- 
Uooa  and  statements  of  approval  are 
coming  In  from  engineers  and  others  who 
have  seen  aggradation  do  its  work. 

It  might  not  be  too  much  repetition 
to  say  that  a  1.850- foot  pool  level  will 
form  a  lake  that  will  extend  12  miles  up 
the  river  from  WUliston  to  a  point  touch- 
ing the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  with  the  Missouri.  Upon  crea- 
tion of  a  lake  of  still  water,  what  will 
happen  when  the  heavily  loaded  silt  wa- 
ter from  the  Yellowstone  hits  this  quiet 
lake?  The  silt  will  settle  at  once  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  while  if  there  were 
BO  lake  the  current  would  carry  the  silt, 
or  most  of  It.  along  with  tt.  At  this 
point — Williston.  N  Dak— measure- 
ments show  that  40.000  acre-feet  of  silt 
passes  down  the  river  annually.  With 
a  still  lake  in  place  of  a  river,  the  greater 
part  of  this  40.000  acre-feet  of  silt  will 
settle  Immediately  as  soon  as  it  enters 
this  lake.  Just  how  long  it  would  take 
to  fill  up  and  cause  overflowing  of  the 
dikes.  I  did  not  know.  But  applying 
common  sense,  it  occurred  to  me  th.-it 
with  this  amount  of  silt  It  would  not  take 
over  3  or  4  years. 

Now  we  can  add  something  more  defi- 
nite and  that  is  that  the  time  it  will  take 
to  fill  up  the  river  bottom  Is  not  long 
delayed,  but  can  take  place  within  a  lew 
months. 

Here  Li  what  happened  at  the  John 
Martin  Dam  on  the  Arkansas  River  as 
taken  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  the  Denver  Post: 

On  AprU  I  this  year  the  Rocky  Uountaln 
I  annourtcad  the  dedication  and  opening 
la  Army    eaiineers'    huge   Johu    Martm 


Dam  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Southern  Col- 
orado. It  would  end  flooda  and  provide 
Irrigation  water,  the  News  said. 

On  AprU  S  this  year  the  Denver  paper 
editorially  haUed  the  dam  as  a  dream  come 
true,  ending  aU  danger  of  floods  in  the  ares. 
like  the  one  In  1931. 

On  June  6  thU  year  the  floods  came.  Crop 
daiM^  in  the  Holly-Lamar-Granada  area 
wm  pm  at  M.000.000  by  the  Denver  Post. 
Damage  resulting  from  ruin  of  once  fertile 
farmlands  by  silt  was  unestlmated. 

On  June  15  this  year  the  Denver  Post 
announced  an  Investigation  of  the  dams  re- 
•ponslbUlty  for  the  flood.  Irrigation  en- 
gineers say  tilt  in  the  water  flowing  over 
the  dam  built  s  delta  which  diverted  the 
flood  over  the  farmlands  and  Into  the  three 
communities,  making  hundreds  homele«s. 
The  Army  said  if  this  proves  true  they  wUl 
dradge  the  channel.  This  will  provide  an- 
other perpetual  boondoggle  for  some  con- 
tractor frtands  of  the  Army  engineers— the 
typhoid  marys  of  Hoods. 

Remember  that  this  dam  was  only 
completed  this  spring  and  dedicated  on 
April  1  this  year,  but  when  the  "  ' 
came  in  June  aggradation  did  its  work 
and  the  result  was  disaster.  I  was  sure 
It^^estruction — wouia  conie  but  I  did 
not  dream  it  would  be  almost  immediate. 

We  should  remember  also  that  the  silt 
discharge  from  the  Yellowstone  is  very 
much  more  than  that  discharged  by  the 
Arkansas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  John 
Martin  Dam. 

It  will  be  the  blunder  of  the  ages  to 
let  these  unreasonable,  obstinate  and  un- 
informed Army  Engineers  experiment 
further  on  Williston  and  the  surrounding 
country.  There  Ls  no  rea.son.  scientific 
or  economic,  why  this  pool  level  should 
be  20  feet  higher  than  was  intended  or 
authorized  by  present  law. 

Aggradation  will  occur  in  a  lower  level 
but  a  17.000.000  acre-foot  pool  will  bring 
the  lake  of  still  water  12  miles  below 
Williston  In  an  area  where  there  is  no 
city,  no  railroad,  and  no  operating  irriga- 
tion projects. 

Would  it  not  be  better  judgtr.ent  to 
try  a  low  level  first,  as  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  let  time 
Justify  either  that  level  or  a  higher  one? 
To  this  the  Chief  Engineer  says.  "I 
planned  it  myself  and  do  not  interfere 
with  me.  '  Governor  Aandahl  says,  "me 
too',  his  water  board,  which  is  his  own 
creation,  says,  "me  too.  too."  They  ail 
shut  their  eyes  to  that  which  Is  obvious 
and  I  do  not  suppose  the  disaster  at  the 
John  Martin  Dam  will  in  any  way  dull 
their  enthusiasm  in  attempting  to  drown 
out  Williston  and  the  svu-rounding 
country. 


Spaia  Should  Have  Bcea  locluded  ia 
Atlantic  Pact 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THl  HOCSa  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  non- 
Inclusion  of  Spain  m  the  so-called  At- 
lantic Pact,  in  my  opinion,  was  stupid. 
I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  understand 


our  State  Department's  attitude  toward 
Spain,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
need  of  Spain's  cooperation  in  event  of 
future  war  with  our  known  enemy. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs. 
quotations  from  a  speech  made  by  the 
Portuguese  Prime  Minister,  the  Honor- 
able Ollveira  Salazar.  before  the  Na- 
tional A-ssembly.  July  25.  1949.  on  the 
need  of  uniting  his  country  with  Spain 
for  an  eClcient  defense  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  of  the  need  to  look  for 
means  to  this  end.  This  speech  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of 
Congress: 

We  may  now  make  a  reference  to  Spain,  re- 
garding her  noninciusion  In  the  pact,  as  well 
as  the  eventual  forthcomlrxg  resulu  of  it  on 
our  covenanU  with  that  country. 

Contrary  to  what  Is  sometimes  thought 
and  often  atBrmed.  our  position  In  tha 
Spantah  case  U  not  affected  by  any  politleal 
^—.——.4—  of  ragim*  or  solidarity  actually 

^t.  but  we  plaaa  ourselves  on  the 

ground  of  the  paramount  of  the  conciliation 
of  the  peninsular  IntaraaU  and  the  Integra- 
tion of  these  in  the  luropean  interesu. 
Simply,  we  enjoy  the  advantage  of  not  feel- 
ing ourselves  enmeshed  In  the  emotional 
state  of  mind  In  which  sometimes  public 
opinions  are  last  when  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  concrete  data  of  a  problem. 

The  common  border,  the  afllnlty  of  blood, 
the  parallelism  of  cultures,  the  geographic 
and  strategic  unity  of  the  peninsula,  that 
must  neceasarUy  be  considered  aa  a  whole 
for  the  defense  of  the  West  and  as  a  t>ase  on 
the  Buropesn  mainland,  that  explains  not 
only  the  extant  agreemenu.  but  also  the 
position  systematically  defended  by  us  re- 
garding Spain  In  Europe 

liaytM  others  will  not  have  our  liberty  of 
appreciation,  but  I  suppose  that  today  there 
are  no  statesmen  left.  European  or  American, 
that  after  serious  pondering  have  not  reached 
the  same  conclualons. 

The  Spanlsh-Portxiguese  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Nonaggreaslon  of  1939.  as  well  as  the 
Protocol  of  1940.  lU  complement,  must  ba 
considered  aa  l>aais  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  peninsular  states,  and  as  such,  con- 
dition up  to  a  certain  point  the  policy  of 
each  of  them  toward  the  other  states.  In 
other  words,  any  commitments  or  actlTltlaa 
that  Ignored  them  could  not  be  understood. 
as  they  are  the  expressions  of  a  solidarity 
Imposed  by  geography  and  tha  cooununlty 
of  moral  Interests. 

In  the  long  convtnatlons  with  the  Madrid 
government  that  pr<ea<ted  our  joining  the 
Atlantic  allUnce  It  was  ctearly  defined  that 
the  treaty  of  friendship  and  Its  additional 
protocol  l)etween  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
In  principle  compatible  with  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  So  we  explained  and  stated  oppor- 
tunely in  Washington.  But  it  was  equally 
clear  to  our  mind  that  the  conunltmenta 
derired  of  the  pact  or  taken  up  as  a  result 
of  the  same  should  be  each  time  verified 
with  the  principles  of  the  peninsular  agree- 
menU.  Actually  the  Portuguese  possibili- 
ties vary  according  to  the  poaltktna  and 
attitudes  of  Spain. 

In  this  line  of  thinking,  and  as  I  aOlrmed 
on  another  occasion.  Spain  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

1  Because  of  the  •  geographic  and  stra- 
tegic   vacuum    created    by    her    absence. 

a.  Because  of  the  real  importance  of  her 
eventual  contribution  and.  finally,  becaiiaa 
the  atrategtc  value  of  the  very  Portugucae 
•dbaalon  varies,  depending  on  the  fact  that 
Spain  t>e  or  not  bound  by  the  pact,  and  in 
the  hypothesis  of  not  being  bound,  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  foUowed.  If  a  conlUct  put 
tha  VMdttiMry  oC  the  pact  in  action.  The 
smooth  working  oT  a  waatern  front  agalnat 
the  poaatbtltttaa  of  aggraestan  U  strongly 
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diUoned  by  a  policy  of  the  same  aim  In  the 
Iberian  Penlnaula.  HappUy  for  the  goal  en- 
TlM^rrl  the  pact  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
adaptable  to  more  than  a  situation. 

There  are  the  ineltidlble  realities  obey- 
ing which  Portugal  InatataA— avcn  risking 
the  danger  of  facing  alllad  looomprehen- 
slon — that  Spain  should  be  called  to  cooper- 
ste  In  the  several  iniemationai  organisms 
eoncerned  in  Kuropean  problems,  and  In 
Parla  dadarcd  herself  for  the  admission  of 
Spain  In  T^*»<"g  the  t^eneflts  of  the  KRP  and 
In  the  EC  A,  By  the  weight  of  the  same 
raallUea  we  defend  all  the  Ume  the  thesis 
In  favor  of  the  admiaainn  of  that  counuy 
in  tha  Atlantic  Pact;  or  that  by  means  of 
another  agreament  be  shorUy  bypassed  that 
formal  adhesion,  if  the  political  dlfllcultles 
to  her  offered  continue.  I  must  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  Portugal  may 
help  a  reasonable  solution. 

I  also  Include  In  my  remark.'^,  under 
permi-sslon  granted  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
extract  frorh  a  recent  speech  by  General 
Franco.  May  18.  1949.  In  which  he  refers 
to  Spain's  coopermUon  with  American 
efforts  to  defand  western  Europe  against 
Itasilan  tui  ggiton  I  quote  General 
Franco: 

This  account  of  the  moat  salient  features 
oC  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  Spain  clearly 
explains  the  new  stage  we  have  emtiarked 
upon.  Althc«igh  It  U  not  easy  to  dUtlngulsh 
the  policy  of  States  from  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  who  are  often  deceived 
by  the  malice  and  propaganda  of  their  gcv- 
emmenu.  if  we  have  to  speak  so  clearly  we 
do  not  do  so  from  the  slightest  feeling  of 
hostnity  towiards  people,  but  only  towards 
the  policy  that  rules  them  at  thU  stage.  We 
find  the  countries  of  Europe  so  dull,  so  de- 
crepit, and  so  divided,  and  their  policies  so 
full  of  Marxisms,  paaaiona.  and  malice,  that 
they  unwittingly  drtve  us  in  the  direction 
where  otir  own  heart  Impels  us :  to  approach 
an  understanding  with  the  people  of  our 
own  stock.  America  again  attracts  the  his- 
torical destiny  of  Spain  and  towartls  her  the 
hearts  of  our  nation  fly.  answering  the  call 
of  blood,  faith,  and  language.  The  sea,  con- 
quered by  science,  is  now  a  road  that  Joins 
j^tYtr  than,  a  barrlar  that  separates:    dis- 

land  separates  more  than  water. 

So  that  no  ona  mat  ba  aurprtsed  if  our 
poUcy  of  lore  toward  the  nations  of  America 
siMl  of  alTectlonata  lilting  for  the  Arab  peo- 
ples ia  a  mUcstone  tn  the  new  stage  of  policy 
which  is  befinnlng:  a  policy  of  friendship 
and  underat«adlBC  with  the  nations  of  Span- 
ish origin  which  must  necessarily  lead  Span- 
ish foreign  policy  to  greater  understanding 
with  the  whala  Ankertcan  Continent  in  which 
North  America,  by  rcaaon  of  her  wealth  and 
power,  has  <»me  to  occupy  a  post  of  leader- 
ship. 

There  are  no  conflicting  Interests  between 
our  two  nattooa  today.  U  so  far  our  reU- 
T,v>Pff  have  Itecn  aemntj  and  precarlcja,  this 
haa  been  due  to  the  torpedoing  carried  on 
by  soaoe  othier  countries  which  cling  to  that 
old  concept  of  spheres  of  influence,  and  the 
weakness  so  far  displayed  by  North  American 
policy  itself.  But  if  we  descend  from  affec- 
tive speculations  to  practical  matters,  to 
scientific  progress,  and  economic  and  in- 
dustrial possibilities,  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  becomes  more  striking  and  It  is 
to  her  that  our  scientists  and  businessmen 
are  turning  when  they  need  to  check  the 
results  of  their  research  work  or  improve 
their  technique.  Therefore,  if  ovir  heart 
leads  tis  towards  Spanish  America,  the  force 
of  reality  ksipeia  as  towards  North  America. 
TlMB  i^iaj  "y~**g»  PiMey  iB  °*^(  ^■^  P^*7 
eg  eat  wUl  only,  motual  cuiiaspnwlino  is 
aee^M;  tharc  must  estet  a  eoaaaoa  tntvaat 
m^mnmf  \ttf  ieitlnns  to  atrtng****"  their  nata- 
yel  tMHUmaAemK  haft,  even  where  it  exists. 
Bowadas*  it  ia  at  the  mercy  of  the  speed  with 


which  situations  change  and  often  of  the  lack 
of  vision  and  tradition  in  the  publl^  bodies 
responsible  for  guiding  it. 

And  in  considering  these  relations.  It  mtist 
be  understood  that  we  refer  to  honorable 
relations,  to  reciprocal  itaeerity,  and  frank 
friendship,  those  tttfags  ao  out  of  taahlon 
in  the  world  today  but  which  we  eopaider 
fundauiental  for  our  relations.  In  this,  we 
may  say  in  the  words  of  the  song:  "He  who 
does  not  feel  thus,  let  him  not  make  Icve 
to  us." 


an  individtial.     Let  us  Impraae  thla  (act  In 
no  uncertain  fashion  upon  tboae  who  repra- 
aent  us  in  city.  State,  and  Nation.    SeU-praa- 
arvatlon  ia  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Let  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard. 


G»st  of  Gavemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or  Maessaranm 

W  THE  HOUSI  OF  KEPRE8MXT ATT7m 
Thursday.  August  4,  1949 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoai),  I  Include  therein  an  article 
by  Mr.  William  S  Felton,  of  Salem.  Mass., 
a  student  of  government  and  taxation, 
and  which  appeared  in  several  Boston 
newspapers  recently.  Much  more  could 
be  said,  about  this  important  subject,  but 
Mr.  Felton's  comments  make  good  sense 
and  good  reading. 


coar  or 

The  dlaasCrotH  efftcta  of  the  increasing 
load  of  taxation  now  being  visited  upon  our 
National.  State,  and  municipal  economy  de- 
mand our  immediate  attention  and  prompt 
action. 

When  the  Thirteen  Colonies  l)ecame  the 
American  Union.  Washington  dedared  that 
the  safety  and  security  at  thla  Republic 
wotild  depend  upon  the  enilcMcnment  of 
tha  people:  meaning,  of  aaone,  upon  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic laws  that  control  our  welfare  and  of 
the  responslbUltiea  resting  upon  iis  In  the 
choice  at  our  public  officers. 

It  was  Marcus  Aurellus.  the  Roman  em- 
peror, who  told  the  world  3.000  years  ago 
that  the  power  to  tax  was  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. This  is  what  happened  in  ancient 
Greece  where  all  the  powers  of  government 
were  vested  in  the  free  citiaens  of  Athens. 
Led  astray  by  the  fallacioiis  reasoning  of  the 
demagogues,  wealth  was  largely  taxed  out 
of  exist«jce  arid  Greece  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Invading  enemy. 

The  path  at  hiswry  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  lll-fi^ad  nations  which  liave  come 
to  grief  upon  the  reefs  and  slioala  of  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  government  and  the 
break-down  at  economic  laws.  The  only 
guide  for  our  footsteps,  to  quote  the  words 
of  Patrick  Henry.  Is  the  lamp  of  experience. 
It  cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment  that 
the  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  living  ia  the 
coat  at  government.  The  situation  is  noth- 
ing leas  than  appalling.  We  must  walce  up 
before  it  is  too  late.  In  the  end  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  pays. 

Calvin  Coolidge  said  many  times  that  no 
tax  Is  ever  paid  that  does  not  come  from  the 
toU  of  the  people.  No  nation  can  stand  up 
for  long  that  takes  38  cents  oat  at  every 
dollar  from  the  national  ineoase  to  l»e  turned 
over  to  the  tax  collector. 

This  country  doesnt  btiong  to  the  farmer 
or  the  lawyer,  the  Industrial  worker  or  the 
banker.  It  belongs  to  aU  of  ua.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat.  We  stand  or  fall  together. 
Wealth  isn't  created  by  passing  laws.  It 
is  produced  by  the  labor  of  hiunan  hand  and 
bram.  We  mxut  head  tbm  danger  signals  now. 
mciency  and  1 1  uimwj  kn  oar  Government 
are  aa  Important  aa  thrift  and  frugality  in 
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Mr  WHTTB  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  extravagance  and  astronomical 
spending  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Is  appal. 
ling.  Recently  I  read  that  the  $15,000.- 
QOOfiOO  appropriated  for  an  enlarged  Air 
Force  had  not  resulted  in  laarcMlng  the 
Air  Force  at  aU.  but  had  been  naed  up  in 
supplying  the  present  organisation. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  seem 
to  overlook  extravagance  and  glre  the 
Army  all  the  money  It  asks  for.  To  ques- 
tion the  Army  extravagance  and  waste 
Is  lese  majesty 

In  war  days  I  sat  here  on  the  floor 
when  an  Army  appropriation  bill  for 
$42,000.000  000  went  through  without 
question.  On  an  amendment  this  bill 
contained  one  Item  of  $1,500,000  for  dog 
food  when  the  cooks  in  every  port  and 
Army  camp  were  dumping  bones  and 
meat  In  the  garbage  by  the  ton. 

The  appalling  waste  going  on  In  the 
Army  Is  brought  to  our  attention  in  an 
illuminating  article  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence In  the  August  2  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  from  which  I  quote: 
SiTxvrr  or  Asms  Btnwrr  Orves  Sons  Isba  or 

WASTC    in    SZSVICX    DUPLICATIOirS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Some  idea  of  the  waste  in  arms  spending 
can  be  derived  from  a  surrey  of  the  dtvliSan 
of  the  SI  4.000.000.000  armament  budgrt 
which  has  J\ist  been  made  by  I7nttad  Stataa 
News  and  World  Beport  and  la  pilNM»iirt  in 
its  current  issue. 

The  magazine  points  out  that,  of  the  total 
supply  of  dollars  going  to  all  three  armed 
services,  only  aix3ut  98.300,000.000  are  ac- 
tually spent  for  military  purpoeea.  It  says: 
"Nearly  $8,000,000,000  U  to  be  spMft  for 
overhead  and  for  things  only  ranotaly  «r 
indirectly  connected  with  mlUtary  functkauL 
There  are  big  outlays  for  edticatlon.  dvUlaa 
salaries,  hovislng  projecta.  printing,  a  world- 
wide air  line.  rent,  research,  and  multl-nll- 
llon-doUar  telephone  bills.     •     •     • 

"The  ratio  of  civilians  to  mUltary  men 
now  is  more  than  I  to  3.  In  the  Navy,  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  strenirth  Is  In  dvUUn 
employees  at  shore  estab>.shmrntt  and  In 
fleet  headquartera.     •     •     • 

"Air  Force,  with  a  stroigth  of  420.200  men 
in  uniform,  haa  only  SSJM  ftylng  personnel, 
including  pilots,  navigators,  bombardiers, 
and  gunners.  Number  of  men  In  combat 
units — including  mectianics.  cooks,  clerks, 
and  supply  personnel— totaU  about  140,000 
men.  The  other  280.000  are  serrlee,  head- 
quartera. school,  or  training  troope.  •  •  • 
"Ot  408.000  men  now  In  the  Regular  Navy. 
aboofc  306.000  are  sesigned  to  sea  duty  and 
leae  ♦*«»"  half  that  numbc  are  on  ecaoiMkt 
ships.  The  other  1«2.000  sailrai  are  on  per- 
manent shore  duty,  mc^st  of  them  mr.nnlng 
the  595  Navy  Inatallatious  within  the  United 
Statee. 
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ftn  eren  Urtcr  propor- 
il-functlonj.  With  65i.- 
tlM  Army  U  «bl«  to 
off  only  11  dlTtatona. 
Ttuit  iiMMis  kbowt  ICT.iflff  Amy  tam  In  oofn« 
bat  unita.  tncla^tf  troo|M  who  feed,  supply, 
pay.  and  trmnaport  the  Of  htlnf  men  In  tbo«« 
unlta.  Another  526.000  Army  men  are  en« 
gaged  in  aervlce  functlona.  training,  supply. 
and  hiadqiiTtm  duties.  MoM  are  etationed 
at  m  Mnacf  poau  and  caaip*  within  the 
United  Stataa. 

"In  aU.  the  United  Statei  Is  maintaining 
about  IJOO.OOO  of  tta  1.600.000  military  men 
ot  the  Army.  Wavy,  and  Air  Fcvce  within  thle 
country,  with  moet  of  them  aealgned  to  non- 
rombat  unlU.  Total  strength  of  all  combat 
unita  u  abouc  518.000  men." 

OTKxa  rmojicTs  cttko 
But  even  assuming  that  there  must  be  a 
aartala  amount  of  this  expenae  to  support 
the  actual  combatant  personnel,  there  are 
other  projacta  which  have  Uttle  to  do  with 
actual  fl«htln«  st>«a«th  but  which  are  under 
wav  m  all  three  iemceB. 

Thua.  conatrvjctlon  alone,  mostly  for  hous- 
ing taaaUlcs  of  servicemen,  la  costing  more 
th«B  taoO.OOO.OOO.  A  new  radio  communica- 
ttooa  a^saae  la  slated  to  coat  an  additional 
•IJIMOOJOOO.  The  bill  (or  college  subsidies. 
tflMlHalHIpa.  raaearch.  and  mobilisation 
prwmtng  eooMa  to  $700,000  ooo 

Ukewlae.  the  armed  forces  are  spending 
more  than  a  thUd  of  a  btlUon  for  moving 
rlvUlans  and  freight  around  the  country. 

The  trend  of  costs  ta  steadily  upward,  and 
aaawtbtnf  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  legls- 
tetloa.  ordaining  that  there  shall  be  unifica- 
tion or  economy,  la  going  to  be  needed.  The 
trouble  Ilea  largely  In  political  influence,  and 
the  whole  thing  may  really  be  placed  on  the 
ikimatsp  €f  mugrsas  which  thus  far  has 
fallail  to  wnma  to  grtps  with  the  real  problem 
of  aeonomy  not  only  In  Military  fttabUah- 
■Msta  but  In  other  departmenu  of  ttaa  Qor- 
ar  nmcnt. 


S<are  Diplomacy— Will  $1,400,000,000 
Be  Scared  Out  of  Coaftets  for  the 
Atlutk  Pact? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

ur   MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOCSK  OF  RS>RXS£NTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Rxc- 
OSB.  I  wish  to  include  some  excerpts  from 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press. 

It  seems  that  the  American  taxpayers 
mre  going  to  have  another  big  bite  put 
on  them.  This  will  be  not  a  mere  $1.400, - 
OOO.OOd  for  the  Atlantic  Pact,  (or  this 
first  appropriation  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  much  bigger  raid  upon  the  United 
States  Treasury  General  Marshall 
plainly  stated  this  fact  to  the  House  Por- 
Affairs  Committee  a  couple  of  days 
It  would  seem  that  the  tempera- 
I  ture  of  the  cold  war  will  be  raised  and  is 
to  be  continued  for  many  more  years. 
In  addition  to  the  fifteen  billions  that 
we  are  now  paying  for  our  own  military 
procram.  the  American  taxpayer  is  now 
called  upon  to  pay  for  a  European  arma- 
■MDts  race. 

Vp  to  this  Ume  the  eastern  European 
countries  have  been  appropriating  very 


small  amotmts  of  money  for  armament* 
and  military  preparation.  Their  cost 
haa  been  only  7  to  8  percent  of  their  na- 
tional budgets,  with  the  exception  of  th« 
U.  8.  S.  R..  where  It  is  reported  that  18 
percent  of  the  national  budget  goes  for 
armaments. 

Now  that  we  have  encouraged  the 
western  EuropeMi  nations  to  launch  ex- 
pensive armament  jgrocrams.  it  is  bound 
to  lead  to  a  Russian  Increase  in  arma- 
ments, and  al.so  substantial  increases  for 
armaments  in  the  eastern  European 
countries. 

This  will  mean  that  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  will  be 
Increasingly  dependent  upon  the  mili- 
tary. It  will  naturally  follow  that  social 
legislation  must  t>e  sacrificed  to  muni- 
tions and  the  military.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  such  an  armament  race  can 
only  lead  to  war.  Freedom  and  democ- 
racy will  have  to  t)c  sacrificed  to  the 
military. 

The  recovery  program  In  the  various 
countries  will  be  halted.  More  debts 
will  be  i^led  upon  the  people;  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  among  the  masses  of 
working  people  Is  sure  to  follow.  This 
will  lead  to  strife  and  civil  war  among 
the  people 

As  for  us  In  the  United  States.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  repair  and  remodel 
the  White  House,  as  the  orders  will  come 
from  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Pentagon. 
Surely  another  armament  race  is  not 
the  road  to  peace.  History  proves  other- 
wise. We  should  be  encouraging  world 
trade  and  commerce.  The  artificial  bar- 
riers and  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  exports  and  imports  should  be 
lifted.  The  weapons  for  peace  can  be 
found  in  the  International  World  Banlc 
and  in  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. These  organuations  are  legacies 
for  peace  that  were  given  to  the  world 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  munition- 
makers,  the  international  t>ankers  and 
the  militarists  must  be  pushed  out  of 
the  saddle,  and  the  leadership  must  be 
taken  by  those  who  will  work  for  peace, 
world  trade  and  commerce,  and  better 
social  and  economic  conditions. 

We  cannot  get  appropriations  for  old- 
age  pensions,  aid  to  education,  and  a 
broad  national  health  program,  but  we 
appropriate  billions  for  armaments. 
Next  year,  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
$7,000,000  deficit,  there  will  be  many 
more  editors  and  newspapers  like  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  who  will  have  the 
courage  to  show  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword.  I  am  afraid  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  will  find  them- 
•rtvea  In  an  uncomfortable  position  in 
the  elections  at  that  time.  The  issue  in 
the  campaign  will  be  taxation  and  high 
prices,  and  the  wearied  and  tax- 
burdened  citizens  will  ask  many  ques- 
tions. 

The  CBcerpts  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  editorial  follow: 

SCAaS  OIFLOMiMTT 

Tho  brtaf  filed  by  Secreury  of  SUte  Dean 
AcheaoD  with  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Cum- 
aalttas  in  support  of  Praaldent  Truman's 
program  for  arming  vaatam  Buro^  la  a 
masterptcce  of  InnxjeatfOk 

The  only  poaalMe  jMftttcatlon  for  this 
program  Is  the  ■■■■il^ttaii  that  war  with 
Rusata  la  not  only  poastble  but  probable. 


The  moet  minute  examination  of  Ache- 
son's  text  falls  to  reveal  a  direct  allegation 
that  such  a  war  is  Inevltsble. 

Tet  the  whole  tone  and  subsunce  of  the 
doevment  was  daoigsod  to  persuade  Congress 
aatf  tlM  Amsrleaa  people  that  Russia  will 
embark  upon  war  unleae  we  spend  tl.400.- 
000.000  thla  year  and  untold  billions  In  years 
to  come,  arming  our  lur-opean  allies. 

Acheson  aaserted.  for  Instance,  that  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  exlsU  "the  greateat 
peacetime  combination  of  mUltary  forcea  th» 
world  has  ever  known." 

And  then  he  added:  "When  political  ag- 
gression fsUs.  as  It  has  failed  so  far  in  west- 
ern Kurope.  toUlltarlan  regimes  are  often 
tempted  to  gain  their  objectives  by  military 
means." 

The  employment  of  this  scare  technlqua 
to  fool  the  American  people  Into  endorsing 
the  admmutrstlon's  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  Is  far  more  prevalent  than  many 
suspect. 

Senator  Johw  Poanm  Dxn.L«a.  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  recent  Paris 
conference  on  Oermsny.  said  In  a  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor: 

"At  ParU  laat  month  there  waa  discussion 
aa  to  whether  to  accept  at  all  the  Soviet- 
proffered  truce  and  to  resume  even  on  a 
tentative  basis  four-power  consulutlons. 

"The  reaaon  was  that  some  feared  any  re- 
laxation of  eaat-west  tenalon  would  bring  a 
corresponding  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  and  that,  therefore,  they 
need  to  be  kept  artificially  alarmed." 

Secretary  Acheson  subsequently  confirmed 
Senator  Drtxas'  statement. 

The  aaaumptlon  that  the  people  of  thla 
country  are  too  damned  dumb  to  under- 
stand and  muat  be  artificially  alarmed  Into 
swallowing  whatever  is  cooked  up  for  them 
by  the  politicians  did  not  originate  at  the 
Parla  Conference. 

The  campaign  for  a  peacetime  draft  and 
universal  military  training,  as  readers  will 
recall,  was  backed  by  horrendous  predic- 
tions of  what  would  happen  If  they  were 
not  adopted.     That  time  It  failed. 

The  apoeter  of  a  Europe  completely  com- 
munlaed  was  ralaed  to  put  over  the  Truman 
doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan. 

A  year  or  so  ago  a  war  scare  swept  thla 
country.  Aa  a  result  of  stories  out  of  Wash- 
ington the  Impression  waa  wldespresd  that 
Ruaala  was  about  to  launch  world  war  III. 

Afterwards  It  waa  explained  that  thla  scare 
was  all  a  mistake — a  conaequence  of  some- 
one In  the  Government  misinterpreting  In- 
telligence reports  from  abroad. 

Was  that  true  or  waa  thla  alarm  artificially 
and  deliberately  created? 

Who  can  say.  when  so  many  persons  In 
high  office  In  Waahlngton  have  been  caught 
putting  fast  ones  over  on  the  Nation  they 
are  supposed  to  serve? 

We  of  the  Free  Press  make  nc  claim  to 
the  omnladence  Which  underlies  the  megalo- 
mania that  baa  seiaed  the  admtnlatratlon. 

We  don  t  know  what  tha  polltburo  has 
In  mind  to  do  or  whether  our  arming  a  lot 
of  little  countrtea  In  Burope.  which  don't 
want  to  fight,  will  change  Its  mind. 

What  we  do  know  la  that  no  good  will 
come  to  this  democracy  from  Its  public 
servants  continuing  to  lie  to  the  people. 

Ours  Is  a  government  of  delegated  powers. 
A  Nation  of  150.000.000  people  can  not  run 
lu  affalra  Ilka  a  New  England  town-meeting. 

We  have  to  depend  upon  the  offldala  wa 
put  in  aAca  to  admlniatar  our  public  affairs 
aad  eairy  out  tba  naUonal  will. 

When  we  cannot  trtiat  them  to  do  that. 
when  we  find  them  repeatedly  and  ad- 
mittedly aubatltutlng  artificial  alarma  for 
til*  oooaMared  Judgment  of  an  enlightened 
p«Mle  epinton.  what  foundation  la  left  (or 
the  democratic  procaaa? 

We  expect  foreign  goTemmenta  tm  try  to 
trVrk  ua.     That's  part  of  tint  game. 
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We  dont  expect  to  tM  tricked  by  our  own 
Oovemmcnt. 

TIM  imMlMii  people,  who  have  to  get 
tb*  eooatry  out  of  the  maaaea  the  pullt  iclana 
gat  it  Into,  are  entitled  to  something  better 
than  the  hypocrisy  and  double-talk,  eoaeaal- 
menu  and  deception,  which  iiavs  come  out 
ot  waabington    m 


ResoIntioB  of  Eifhty-tecond  Airborne 
Division  Asiociatiea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  deGRAFFENRIED 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  August  3,  1949 
Mr  DiGRAFFENRIED.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  In  the  Rxcoed  the  following 
re.solutlon  which  w^as  adopted  by  the 
membership,  third  annual  convention. 
Eighty-second  Airborne  Division  Asso- 
ciation, aeveland.  Ohio.  July  5.  1949: 

We.  the  veterans  of  America's  first  air- 
borne division,  viewing  with  alarm  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  world  affairs,  and  further, 
the  Bmrmlng  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  airborne  uiilU  In  the  United  States  Army, 
do  hereby  aflbm  our  Intention  to  maintain 
the  airborne  aspect  of  national  defense  aa 
paramount  in  importance,  and  therefore. 
worthy  of  better  conalderation  In  the  plans 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  concerning 
our  national  welfare. 

We.  therefore,  submit  to  the  President  ot 
tbe  tjnited  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
tense,  to  the  Cdngreas  of  the  United  States — 
in  particular  to  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tec  of  the  Senate  and  House  oX  Bepreaenta- 
tivea — to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
to  th»  Department  of  Air  Force,  the  foUow- 
Ing  resolution: 

•Resolved.  That  the  Eighty-second  Airborne 
Division  Association,  representing  more  than 
UJMO  active  wterans  of  the  Nation's  moet 
dlaClnguished  and  most  decorated  combat 
division  do  hereby  aupport  the  principle  of 
airborne  warfare. 

"As  veterans  of  every  airborne  landing  In 
the  recent  European  war.  the  association 
membera  fee!  that  It  Is  not  only  their  prlvl- 
Icga.  but  now,  it  la  their  duty  to  express 
tbaa*  opinloiis  reganling  the  future  of  our 
Army. 

"The  success  of  alrtxjrne  InTaaion  and 
airborne  warfare  In  SlcUy,  Saiemo,  Nor- 
mandy, southern  France.  Holland,  and 
serosa  the  River  Rhine  haa  proven  ground 
operations  Inttlatad,  tranapcnted.  supplied, 
and  then  matotained  completely  by  air.  U 
not  only  poaalble.  but  moat  devastating  and 
tfbetlve  in  its  application,  because  the 
daaalc  military  elanMnta  at  aarprlBe,  econ- 
omy of  means,  and  massing  of  ^o"^  •'« 
all  conUlned  In  alrixime  envelopment .- 

The  recoiUeea  weapon,  fired  from  the  In- 
dividual's shoulder  make  obsolete  the  tank: 
gnliiiil  mtsaileB  will  replace  the  bomtier;  and 
^»^^|i|W.  weapcma  make  iieach  aaaatilts  un- 
tanaltle.  The  modem  answo*  lies  in  an  Air 
Tonm  with  highly  develoiped  troop  carrier 
and  supply  equipment,  plus  a  highly  skilled 
Army  Uiat  can  be  transported  completely 
by  air.  from  widely  dispersed  assembly  areas, 
conecrging  on  any  objective  within  a 
minute's  notice.  Such  an  Army  can  only  be 
an  airborne  army. 

Unity  of  eflort.  unity  In  reaearch^and  de- 
velopment, imlty  in  training  bctwean  tbe 
Army  anc^  A*-  Force  la  the  only  means  al 
accomplishing  the  Ideal  striking  force  neces- 
sary lor  nsti^"i^'  security  and  world  peace. 


Aa  a  stepchild,  dependent  on  the  Air  Force 
and  Army  for  tu  very  exisunce.  the  airborne 
unlu  of  World  War  II  know  better  than 
anyone  elae  why  instant  and  complete  serv- 
ice unification  la  necessary  for  the  mllltsry 
future  of  theee  United  SUtes.  Only  within 
such  unity  can  the  airbome  strlkiaff  feiee 
Ideal  be  developed  to  follow  wtth  qnlek,  de- 
cialve  ground  action,  the  guided  missiles  and 
atomic  attack. 

The  nation  which  accepts  and  develops 
the  airbome  Ideal  first,  will  be  the  victor  in 
any  future  conflict.  Reluctance  of  the  long 
entrenched  aarvleaa  to  support  radical  change 
is  charaetertsUc;  but  common  sense,  and 
bitter  experience  indicate  the  need  (or 
change.  We,  in  Uie  Eight-second  Airbome 
Division  Association,  firmly  Indorse  an  im- 
mediate clarification  of  the  armed  forces 
stand  on  airborne  training  and  development. 
We  further  urge  that  the  Anny  try  to  main- 
tain the  high  integrity  and  espnt  de  corps 
exemplified  by  the  glorious  airbome  division 
troopers  of  World  War  II;  we  feel  that  econ- 
omy mores  to  remove  the  highly  priaed  and 
proudly  worn  Insignia,  airbome  taps,  glis- 
tening Jump  boots,  and  parachute-glider  cap 
patches  will  constitute  an  effront  to  the  mca*- 
ale  necessary  to  continue  the  elite  type  of 
American's  foremost  fighting  man — the  air- 
borne soldier. 

As  proud  dtiiens  of  our  own  United  States. 
as  veterans  of  the  Eighty-second  Airborne 
Division,  now  world-renowned  as  America's 
guard  of  honor,  as  men  acalded  in  the  bitter 
cauldron  of  combat,  we  Insist  that  immedi- 
ate action  be  taken  to  reconcile  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  "oetween  the  services,  and 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Air  Force  proceed  with  a  sound  plsn  for  unity 
and  sectirlty  through  the  principles  of  air- 
borne attack*  

Ths  MkaBMHone.  Tbob   Axiruai. 

COWVaWllOW.   ElCHTT  IIBLLieil   Ai«- 

BOaNK  DiVnBOM   AaBOOATIOM. 

Clbvklani).  Ohio,  JiUy  5,  1949. 


Resolution  of  Appanoose  Cooaty  (lewa) 
Bar  Asseciation 


tbe  plaee  where  it  belong^  within  tlM 
room;  and 

Whereas  It  la  the  aenae  ot  the  Appanoose 
County  (Iowa)  Bar  Aaioetatton  that  such  leg- 
lalatloa  M  deatrable  And  neeeasary  and  wttl. 
If  ijuwnd  ba  beaaAciai  and  aid  the  eoort  and 
pi  I  Ml  lie  tbe  tatewts  of  justtoe:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  tt 

Eesotoed.  by  th«  AppunooM  Countjf  {lowm) 
Bar  AssoeieOon  m  regiOar  mtettng  aMt$mbUA, 
That  tbe  Mcretary  of  this  aaaociaUao  be  In- 
strticted  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution, 
properly  certified  to  the  Rcnorable  B.  B. 
RicxxinxwnB  and  the  Bonorable  Oct  M. 
OuxiTTK.  United  Statea  Senators  from  Iowa. 
urging  them  to  support  an  amendment,  aa  la 
h«elnabove  set  out.  to  chapter  73.  Utle  18. 
which  amendment  is  known  as  S.  1B61.  or  any 
other  bUl  seeking  in  principle  to  secure  the 
same  result:  and  Uiat  further,  a  copy  of  tha 
resolution  be  forwiirded  to  Kaml  U.  LsCoafrrs. 
Member  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  for 
the  Fourth  District  with  the  request  that  he 
support  H.  R.  37e«  or  such  other  Irill  that 
may  seek  to  secure  the  same  result. 

■That  further,  a  copy  of  this  reeolMtkm  be 
forwarded  to  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  chatanaaB  of  a 
<q)ecial  committee  appointed  to  represent  the 
Am«lcan  Bar  Association  in  support  of  3. 
1861  and  H.  R.  37M  for  Uie  purpose  of  having 
thU  resoluUon  filed  with  the  Special  Joint 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  which  has  under  considera- 
tion the  legialation  to  prevent  plckeUng.  etc. 
of  Federal  courts  with  the  Intent  to  mter- 
fere  with  the  administration  of  Jtistice. 

cxai'iriCATS 
The  undersigned  secretary  of  the  Appa- 
noose County  (Iowa)  Bar  jtesociatlon  dote 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  paaaed  at  the 
meeting  of  said  bar  association  August  1. 
1949. 

Dated  this  ad  day  of  August  19«9. 
Boanrr  VALXNTiirc, 
Secretary,  Appmnoom  Coanf  jr  {lowm) 
Bar  Asaodation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  aowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTAlivEd 

Thursday.  August  4.  194$ 
Mr.  LnCOBOTK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
include  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Appanoose  County  tlowa)  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  Oongreas 
a  proposal  to  amend  chapter  73  of  tiUe  19  <£ 
the  United  SUtes  Code  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 

"SBC.  1507.  The  piclcetlng  or  parading  In  or 
near  a  building  housing  a  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  in  or  near  a  btiUding  or  residence 
occupied  or  used  by  a  judge.  jurtMr.  wltneas 
or  court  officer,  with  the  intent  of  tater- 
ferlng  wltli,  obstructing  or  Impeding  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  with  the  intent  of 
influencing  such  judge.  Juror,  wltneaa  or 
eoort  oflinsr.  la  hereby  declared  an  offens*  and 
any  anch  person  or  p«wm8  so  picketing  or 
parading  shall  be  fined  not  more  thim  96.000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  I  year,  or 
both.":  and 

Whereas  the  aatd  aeetton  is  necessary  to 
eiiable  the  courts  to  prevent  Interlei^nce 
with  the  courts  by  picketing  crowds  and  to 
allow  all  persuasion  of  the  cotirts  to  remain 
In  the  hands  to  whom  It  properly  helnngn. 
namely.  Counsel  of  tha  Parties'  choice  and  la 


H.  R.  29S9,  Benne^ibe  Iblukra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF  *!  twaisa 
IN  'r'HE  HOUSE  OF  REWMBENTATTVEa 

Thursday,  August  4,  1949 

Mr.  GRANT.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
during  the  recess  of  Congress,  upon  the 
invitation  of  Hon.  Frank  Boswell,  direc- 
tor. Department  of  Corrections  and  In- 
stituUous  of  the  SUte  of  Alabama.  I  vis- 
ited Kilby  Prison  to  talk  with  stane  of 
the  inmates  who  had  been  misusing  ben- 
zedrine inhalers.    I  also  saw  a  large  sup- 
ply of  these  inhalers  which  had  been 
confiscated  from  inmates  of  the  prlscm. 
Mr.  J.  Bruce  Airey.  director  of  inves- 
tigation of  the  Alabama  State  Penal  De- 
partment, contacted  other  prisons  over 
the  Nation   in  order  to  ascertain  just 
how  widespread  these  mhaiers  were  be- 
ing misused.    Mr.  Airey  did  an  excellent 
job  in  assembling  tiiis  data  which  was 
passed  on  to  me.    It  a|»peared  that  this 
was  a  national  problem  which  could  not 
be  effectively  handled  by  the  respective 
SUtes.  and  this  led  to  my  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  Congress  known  as  H.  R.  29§B» 
in  order  to  cover  the  use  of  such  inhaicn 
vmder  the  Federal  narcotics  laws. 
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wide  publicity  wms  giv^n  to  this  leg- 
islation by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  the  col- 
_  and  others,  with  the  result  that 
people  contacted  me  in  regard  to 
the  subject.    SubMqmntly.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  James  J.  Durr.  cf  the 
firm  of  Durr  Drug  Co..  wholesale  drug- 
gists, of  MontfoaMry.  Ala.,  in  whtch  he 
•toted  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
tbew  Inhalers  had  been  used  by  prLson 
tnmatn  and  others  in  Alabama  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  use  intended,  and 
that  the  manufacturers,  being  aware  of 
tM*  tfcveiepawnt,  were  greatly  concerned 
o««r  tbe  abCMe  to  which  that  product 
had  been  put.  and  in  an  effort  to  elmii- 
mte  this  evil,  that  they  were  making 
ilklpaBents    Into    Alabama    of    Inhalers 
which  had  been  treated  with  a  denatur- 
ing agency  rendering  them  unfit  for  in- 
ternal use.    I  replied  to  Mr.  Durr's  letter 
and  advised  him  tr.at  I  had  received  in- 
fomation  that  the  condition  was  rather 
widespread,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that 
something  should  be  done  to  curtail  the 
reported  widespread  misuse  of  the  in- 
halers.   He  also  stated  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  this,  product.  Smith.  Kline 
k  French,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  fine  old 
beve.  operated   by   high-minded   men 
who  certainly  were  seriously  concerned 
over  the  wrtffirT  of  these  inhalers  and 
that  no  doubt  aoBMne  from  that  or- 
ganisation would  seek  an  interview  for 
tbe   pmryoee    of    di&cussing    the    whole 


Mr.  Durr  further  stated  that  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  oppose  any  program 
which  it  was  felt  would  correct  thl.s  evil 
and.  at  the  same  time  make  the  product 
available  to  those  who  were  using  it  for 
Hf  iBtMidcd  Biedicinal  value. 

Sborlty  thereafter.  I  did  have  an  in- 
terview with  Mr  John  L.  Hammer.  Jr.. 
sales  manager,  and  Mr.  Carl  K.  Raiser. 
assistant  to  tbe  vice  president,  of  the 
Smith.  Kline  k  French  Laboratories,  and 
tbtte  gentlemen  cfTered  in  every  way  to 
cooperate  with  me  and  others  who  were 
Interested  in  this  problem  They  ad- 
vised me  that  their  chemists  were  work- 
ing with  this  matter  and  that  they  hoped 
within  a  sbort  tine  to  bring  out  for  gen- 
eral distrftiitkm  an  inhaler  which  would 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  the  ben- 
ledilno  f"**"^'^"'  was  intended,  and  which 
vonid  not  ttwitBtw  any  stimulating  drug. 
These  inhalers  were  first  given  a  market 
trial  test  In  California,  with  such  satLs- 
factory  results  that  It  is  now  possible 
tor  them  to  replace  the  old  hMMMdrlne 
tabatan.     The  new  driig  is  known  as 

I  now  feel  that  the  purpose  for  which 
this  teflslaUon  was  introduced  has  been 
(ulflllod. 

I  wan*  to  thaak  Bon.  Prank  BooweU 
for  his  great  interest  In  tMs  social  prob- 
lem, because  it  was  he  who  brought  this 
matter  to  my  attention;  to  Mr  J.  Bruce 
Alrey.  who  assembled  the  report  from 
•llMr  prisons:  to  the  American  Prison 
Asaoelatlon  and  Its  Ken^nl  locreUry. 
Mr.  B.  R  Cass;  to  Mr  B.  R.  Roofw.  war- 
den of  Draper  Prison,  in  Alabama;  to 
Mr.  Drew  Peartoa  for  the  publicity  given 
In  connection  with  it:  to  Mr  James  J 
ot  Montgomery.  Ala.;  and  to 
Raiser  and  Hammer,  of  the 
Kline  k  French  Laboratories,  who 


have  cooperated  with  me  and  carried  out 
every  represenlntion  that  they  made 
concerning  tMs  matter.  Also  to  Mr  O. 
F.  Roll,  of  the  publicity  Department  of 
Smith.  Kline  k  Fnacb  Laboratories,  who 
some  weeks  ago  showed  me  the  adver- 
tising matter  and  statement  which  the 
firm  was  making  in  regard  to  the  new 
inhaler,  and  which  statement  would  be 
released  on  August  5. 

I  am  glad  to  include  iii  these  remarks 
the  statement  which  has  today  t>een  re- 
leased by  the  Smith.  Kline  L  French  Lab- 
oratories, which  is  sell-explanatory: 

BCNZKOKXX.  KIW  «SMnT  FOB  KrAO  COLM.  TO 
■FPUICI  BEIRXIMUHC  TKnALMMB — I«W  WON- 
STIMVLATntC  CWKMICAL  COJtrOCWB  FOtTWO  I!« 

szAXCH  TO  rwo  ui3mM  or  »«fZTomiwr  in- 

HALUH 

PHiLAacLTMU.  Pa. — A  new  nasal  inhaler 
call*-  "BeBMdfu."  which  gives  r*ile{  to  suf- 
ferers of  b««d  colds,  hsy  fever,  and  slnusuu. 
was  introduced  today  in  tbU  country  and 
Canada  by  Smith.  Kline  a  French  Labora- 
tories, pharmaceutical  manufacturers.  Si- 
multaneous with  the  Introduction  of  this 
new  Inhaler  was  tbe  announcement  by  the 
Phtladalphia  firm  that  they  would  replace 
Bcozsdrlne  inhalers  with  Benzedrex  Th« 
new  inhalers  are  nonstimulatlng.  ai. 
BernasdMnf  Inlialera.  are  not  susce(...~.c  .> 
laaprofwr  use. 

Other  forms  of  benzedrine.  Including  ben- 
scdnne  sulfate  tablets,  widely  prsscrlbed  by 
the  medical  proCssston  for  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, will  b«  continued  to  be  sold  as  Ui  tbe 
p«st  only  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician. 
Th<"  discovery  of  1-cyclo  hexyl-2-methyl- 
amlnopropane  (benzedrex)  by  Dr  Glenn  E. 
Ullyot.  head  chemist  for  tlie  im,  culminated 
an  extcnsl-re  research  program  which  was 
directed  toward  finding  a  chemical  com- 
pound which  would  be  capable  of  ahrinlLlng 
the  nasal  membranes  as  well  or  better  than 
^^.,^^...^0  but  i^t  it^  same  time  would  not 
e  Che  user.  Following  Intensive  and 
pruion^ed  pharmacological  and  clinical 
trials,  benjwdrex  was  found  to  meet  these 
requirements  The  new  product  was  first 
placed  on  a  test  market  trial  In  California 
twfore  being  Introduced  nationally  today. 

Reports  of  misuse,  particularly  in  penal 
lustitutlODS  throughout  the  country,  recently 
caused  United  Sutes  Congressman  Ososcb 
GBA.XT.  of  Alabama,  to  submit  a  bUl  (H.  R. 
asaO)  in  the  prs—nt  ■mion  <a  Coagrsss.  the 
eireet  at  wbleh  would  be  to  raqvtre  a  phy- 
sician s  prescription  In  order  to  obtain  a 
benzedrine  Inhaler  When  notified  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  benzedrine  tabalers  from 
the  naricet  and  the  introdtiction  of  the  new 
nonatlmulatmg  benzcdrex  Inhalers.  Con- 
gressman GRAirr  stated  "I  now  feel  that  the 
purpose  for  which  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced has  been  fulfilled.  The  replacing  on 
the  market  of  the  benzedrine  Inhalers  with 
this  new  product  by  Smith.  Kline  a  French 
la  esrtalnly  in  the  public  interest  and  un- 
qvsetlonably  solves  a  problem  which  was  of 
major  eooesm  to  penal  Uistltutlons  all  over 
the  eouatry." 

Although  benzedrine  Inhalers  have  been 
on  the  market  since  1933.  It  was  not  untU 
several  years  later  that  the  first  reports  ot 
misuas  by  prtaoB  buaates  and  other  delin- 
quents eaOM  to  tiM  attention  of  the  manu- 
facturers Improper  use  uf  the  Inhaler  was 
made  by  breaking  It  open  and  removing  the 
medicated,  accordion-pleated  paper  Inside 
the  Inhaler  and  either  chewing  It  or  dunk- 
ing It  m  beer  or  soft  drinks. 

Knowli^  that  the  search  for  s  new  chemi- 
cal I  laapimiiil  nklglit  take  y«ar«.  Smith.  Kline 
a  French  took  immediate  steps  to  solve  the 
problem  of  misuse  from  all  possible  angles. 
Tbe  first  thing  they  did  was  to  print  in  large 
tetters  on  tbe  paper  inside  the  Inhaler  the 
following:    'Naming:   For  inhalation  only. 


Made  unfit  for  Internal  use.     Dangerowi  tf 
sw  illowed  " 

Shortly  afterward  ezparlaMBta  were  bei»un 
on  an  Inhaler  that  would  resist  attempts 
to  break  It  open.  Tests  were  nuule  on  an 
tniuOar  mada  at  bOB.  but  it  was  aoon  learned 
that  the  awpbetamUie— the  cbeatcal  nr 
generic  name  tor  beiUMdrlna — ^was  not  com- 
patible with  tbe  metal.  As  further  reports 
of  misuse  came  to  the  firm's  attention,  an 
effort  was  made  to  find  a  substance  which, 
when  mixed  with  benzedrme.  would,  produce 
nausea  If  taken  internally  First,  capsicum, 
or  synthetic  red  pepper,  was  tried,  but  was 
fuund  too  strong.  Finally,  picric  acid 
sesmed  to  be  the  answer.  In  seven  States- 
Pennsylvania.  Geor^a.  Ariaona.  Utah.  Ore- 
gon. Waahlngton.  and  Alabama— where  mis- 
use seeaaed  mar*  widespread  denatured  ben- 
zedrine liifialM^i  containing  the  plcnc  acid 
were  put  oa  sale  and  the  conventional  in- 
haler withdrawn.  However,  it  soon  appeared 
that  prison  Inmates  who  drank  such  things 
as  paint  and  perfume  and  chewed  mace  in 
ortler  to  get  a  "lift"  were  not  to  be  deterred 
b.    a  bitter  subsUnce  such  as  picric  acid. 


Not  Easily  Expiained 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  irzw  TOBK 
IN  THl  HOUSt  OF  REPRaSBTTATIVKS 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr  RIEHLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
diD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  of  July  19.  1949; 

NOT  CASILT  tUFlATSta 

Representative  Kx.tTTNc  has  teen  conspicu- 
ous In  the  Washington  news  the  last  few  days 
for  two  matters  which  reveal  his  understand- 
ing and  regard  for  some  of  the  fundamentals 
of  our  National  Government. 

On  Sunday  a  New  York  Times  Washington 
cmrtapondent  reported  that  Mr  Kxatinc  thu 
week  would  Introduce  a  bill  in  the  House  to 
forbid  Justices  of  the  Suprenxe  Court  to  ap- 
pear as  character  witnesses  in  any  action  m 
any  court  in  the  country. 

His  move  was  prompted  by  the  (he  under- 
stood unsubpenaed)  appearance  In  the  Alger 
Hiss  perjury  trial  by  AssocUte  Justices  Frank- 
furter and  Reed  to  testify  as  cliaracter  wit- 
nesses for  Hiss.  This  he  character ixed  as 
sgalnst  the  propriety  considered  proper  for 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  an  action 
in  which  reliance  on  judicial  proprieties 
seemed  t.i  have  failed. 

Represe  itatlve  Vklo*.  Illinois.  Republican. 
eonunented  that  any  such  appearance  by  any 
Supreme  Court  Justice  would  necessitate 
their  disqualifying  themselves  if  the  cise  In 
whtch  they  appeared  came  t>efore  them  on 
appeal. 

The  other  matter  in  which  Mr  KxArrxa 
was  quoted  was  the  matter  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Harry  H.  Vaughan.  which  Is  discussed  at 
length  today  by  Joseph  Alsop  In  his  article 
from  Waahlngton.  Vaughan 's  suspension  as 
Presidential  aide  has  been  demanded  by  Rep- 
resentative SHArn.  Michigan  Republican. 
Mr  KxATTNo  was  quoted  as  demanding  that 
Vaughan  be  inipellail  to  testify  before  a 
congreaMooal  committee  to  explain  his  ul- 
tetied  rveaark  that  he  knew  some  500  "3 
percenters  '* 

Mr  Kkatinc  Is  Justified  In  being  perturbed 
about  Supreme  Court  proprieties.  The  un- 
usual. In  fact  unprecedented,  appearance  of 
the  two  Justices  in  the  Hiss  case  shocked 
the  country  and  well  aalght  prove  emli^r- 
m  the  perfoemame  of  their  dut.es 
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we  read  of  tbe  Btae  ease  the 
■tysMfled  we  are.  Oertalnly  tbe  antics 
of  Cbambera  are  tma^pMnaMe,  and  we  still 
■M  loath  to  bellewB  tbat  Hiss  was  crastfy 
guilty  of  betraying  State  Department  seereta. 
lUon  that  hae  not  yet  been  given 
for  security  rcaaons  it  may  be 
Impoaaible  to  give  siiggts  ItaeU. 


TewMca^  CU  PcttiM 


Cen^ress  Should  Quit 


EXTENSION  or  RBCARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  wAsmHCTOit 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPBBSSrTATIVXS 

Tftvr9daw.  August  4,  lf49 

Mr.  HORAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
In  a  press  release  I  outlined  several  rea- 
sons why  the  welfare  of  the  country 
would  best  be  served  If  Congressmen  got 
out  of  Washington  during  the  summei- 
time  and  returned,  if  necessary,  in  the 
fall  for  further  legislative  activity.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  t>ears  out  this  same 
contention: 

ADJOXTajncsirr 

nJS'hen  Congress  will  rise,**  Jefferaon  once 
complained,  "no  mortal  aaA  tell."  Similar 
complaints  are  now  "nmtnq  from  many  con- 
gressional lips.  The  law  says  that  adjourn- 
ment shall  come  not  later  than  the  last  day 
in  July  "unless  otherwise  provided  by  Con- 
greas.**  In  an  effort  to  satUdTy  at  least  part  of 
the  terrific  demands  upon  It.  Congress  has 
provided  otherwise,  and  If  all  the  bills  on  the 
must  calendar  are  to  be  dispoaed  of, 
majority  leader  Ltjcaa*  expression  of  hope 
that  the  wtnd-up  may  come  as  early  as 
Labor  Day  appears  to  be  very  optimistic. 

Th«  experiences  of  the  last  two  sessions 
suggests  that  It  was  a  mistake  to  fix  tbe 
adjournment  date  at  the  end  of  July.  The 
buslneaa  of  legislating  for  a  Government 
that  la  spending  more  than  MO.000.000.000 
a  year  and  is  constantly  Inaugurating  new 
activities  cannot  be  completed  in  the  first 
7  months  of  the  year,  as  was  contemplated 
under  the  Con^T'essional  Re<»ganlaatlon  Act. 
Isgaraon'a  eoBMalct  that  the  length  of  eon- 
grcaatanal  Mmoawas  "not  from  the  quan- 
tity but  from  the  dllatcrtnaM  at  baHaeas" 
is  no  longer  true.  Anyone  who  has  been  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  his  eyes  open  knows  that 
it  Is  a  tiivc  of  Industry.  Of  coarse,  a  great 
deal  of  time  Is  waated  in  niiiisi, lasary  bicker- 
ing, but  politics  and  human  nature  being  as 
they  are.  we  doubt  that  these  eauUo^ei'rtaa 
can  be  avbeCesltlaUy  curtailed. 

Congreaa  oi^^t  to  recognlat  ttke  tact  that 
Its  duues  as  the  board  of  directors  for  big 
government  will  not  permit  It  to  be  sway 
from  WaahingtBB  for  9  months  every 
year.  That  belhg  the  caae.  it  could  properly 
adjourn  for  tlje  sumn^  In  the  odd  years 
and  take  up  Its  burden  again  In  the  early 
fall.  In  the  even  years  th«  fall  otonths 
must  neoesaarily  be  reaerved  for  eeeaptfgn- 
ing.  But  when  there  are  no  poUtleal  eam- 
palgBB  to  be  waged.  It  dosan't  make  sense 
to  keep  legialaliTs  aeasa  on  the  grindstone 
IlliiW^lwmt  ^l|aablDCtaa's  nerrc-wracklug 
summer  so  as  «>  paraatt  adJ«HWiunent  In  tfaa 
faU.  Cv«n  th«  quality  at  lagWaeiaB  aalfM 
be  Improved  IB  some  measure  If  Ocmgrcaa 
would  give  up  the  tdea  of  feverish  cram- 
ming in  the  hot-weatb^  montbs,  whenever 
that  is  possible,  and  come  back  for  renewal 
of  their  grind  seme  time  after  Labor  Day. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOBABO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPBBSKNTAtiv*ES 

Thursday.  August  4,  194$ 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is 
a  petition  signed  by  members  of  Town- 
■end  dubs  in  Port  Collins,  Colo.,  In  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado, and  I  wish  to  present  this  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  in  the  passage  of 
H.  R  2136: 

FOBT  COUXKS.  COIXX 

Bon.  WnxiAJf  S.  Hni.. 
Member  of  Congrexs, 

W€shinfton,  D.  C: 

We.  tbe  dtlaens  of  tbe  State  of  Ccdorado. 
icspcctftilly  request  your  help  in  bringing 
en  tbe  floor  dL  tbe  Bavaa  for  debaae  and  dls- 
eoBrion  H.  R.  2135  and  tbe  paaaac*  (tf  H.  R. 
aiae  is  respectfully  asked: 

E.  C.  PhUlbert.  L.  R.  McColloum.  Mra.  L.  R. 
McCoUpum.  Seny  Greenwood.  Mra.  T.  H.  Rud- 
dick.  Mrs.  Chanaa  OUnn.  J.  8.  Maaon.  Mrs. 
Sarah  J  Naaon.  PoBCar  Salaz.  Mrs.  TUtte«alaz. 
Mrs.  Alex  Schaefer.  Mrs.  liazle  Likens.  Arling- 
ton Pearcy.  P.  R.  Pearcy.  Mrs.  N  C.^eairy, 
Mr.  Elate  WUley.  Alex  OallagDa.  Mrs.  Vkglala 
V.  GaUegos,  MTs.  Martha  Oallagoa,  Un.  Jaas 
Mason.  Mrs.  Rosa  Langston,  Jeaae  W  Mason. 
Mrs.  Jewell  Tankersley  O.  C  Tankeraley. 
John  T.  Tankersley.  H.  E  Holcomb.  Mrs.  H.  E 
Holcomb.  Mrs.  Piisalr  Marpe.  C.  C.  SMibbe, 
Mrs.  C.  C  Stottbe.  C.  Demuth,  Mra.  X«va 
Demuth.  Mrs.  Ralph  Bo%-en.  Ralph  Bowen. 
Theodore  Hctfman.  Raymond  Becker.  'Ur&. 
Raymond  Becker  Mrs.  C.  E.  Laraon.  Mrs.  Wm. 
JepaoQ.  Mrs.  Frank  Bakken.  B.  H.  Womb«;her. 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Wombaeher.  Joe  E.  Soderman.  Mrs. 
■km  Romero.  Rudy  Marta.  Ifirs.  A.  R.  Des- 
Jardlns.  K.  R.  Desjardlna,  Ifrs.  T.  H.  Marsh, 
Mrs.  Mabelle  Parker.  Wm.  G.  0!tv<er.  Mrs.  Wm. 
O.  OUver.  F.  R.  Cc4gan.  Mrs.  Frank  Colgan, 
W.  A.  Stansbury.  George  E.  Chaffee.  Robert 
B.  Jessee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Downs.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A  J  Pratt.  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Marek,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Stansbury.  R.  a  Tingey.  Mrs.  R.  S.  Tln- 
gey.  B  K.  Ward.  Isabel  Ward.  Mrs.  T  R.  Bal- 
mer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Kimble.  M.  1.  Dod- 
son.  BIrs.  Susan  Verhtisen.  Mrs.  Docia  Lamb, 
Mrs.  Crystal  Carder.  Mrs  H.  L.  Albright.  H.  L. 
AlbrighV  A.  L.  Coulter.  Mabel  Coulter.  James 
P  Larson.  C.  M.  Garrett.  Chas.  Beebe.  Jacob 
Geisi.  Louis  Moniaon.  H  Bucher.  R.  S.  Roten. 
Mrs.  A.  Valentine.  Mary  K  Hutson.  Aaron 
Beebe.  Mrs.  Aaron  Beebe.  Al  K.  Toungo*. 
Leo  A.  Woods.  Swen  Undem,  Mrs.  Swen 
Undem.  CecU  M.  Rife.  Mrs.  John  Daogbarty. 
Mrs.  T.  V.  Webster.  T.  V.  Webster.  H.  W.  Van- 
norsdel.  S.  L.  Vannoradel.  A  W  Marta.  F.  Med- 
lork.  Elsie  Medlock.  Dean  Parks.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Hebert  Petersen.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hayes.  Fcrt 
CoUlna.  Colo. 

MTs.  G.  F.  Clark.  BCr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tur- 
ner. Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J  Wescott.  E.  F.  Holmes. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Jeffers.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Pennell.  R.  L. 
Pennell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Elliott.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Rutledge.  John  T  Robbins,  Mra. 
BlBalieth  Bobbins.  Fort  Collins.  Colo.;  Mrs. 
Ray  Ccllette.  Klttredge.  Colo.:  Mrs.  Carl 
Shaffer,  Carl  Shaffer.  Mra.  James  A.  Torrence. 
James  A.  Torrence.  Roy  Wagner.  Mrs  Roy 
Wagner.  Mrs.  Jean  Meyers.  Mrs.  Effle  Broth- 
ers. Mrs.  Mary  Rlngiand.  Mrs.  Dora  Metz. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Rhoten.  Mrs.  Belle  Hay.  Mrs. 
Maude  L.  Bodson.  Mrs.  Lyle  Montgomery. 
Mrs.  Maude  Bdna  Willey.  Mrs.  Lula  A.  Hay- 
den.  Mrs.  Hallle  M.  Wllccx.  Wreatha  E.  An- 
drews. Anna  C.  Soderman.  Fort  Collins. 
Colo.;  Daisy  V.  Stoddard,  Loveland,  Colo.; 
dive  N.  Eichner.  Lola  A.  Garrett,  Teaaa  L. 


Brown.  laes  IT  Jennings,  A.  8.  WUoax.  RoUl 
M.  Younger,  Oara  E.  Atdt,  MTs.  J.  A.  COolry. 
Mra  Charles  Treaoer,  Cbartaa  M.  Ttcaaer, 
Ooorad  Sitaonan.  Anna  E.  SKaBMUi.  Fort  OM- 
lins.  Colo  .  Paul  K.  Jonaa.  Svtiyn  H.  Jenca, 
Greeley,  Colo  ;  J.  R.  Mcmroe,  J  P  Freahoor. 
Walter  Borgcn.  Carl  F.  Borgen.  Winifred  8. 
Btargen.  Mra.  Myrtle  Downing,  B.  C.  Andrews. 
MoUte  Andrews.  Rattle  L.  Hardman.  Rev  J  A. 
Oonlcy,  T.  W  Smith.  Mrs.  Lula  Crook.  Mary 
Hartley.  Florence  Lyman.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lyaaan. 
P.  F.  Hewton.  Ifirs.  Helen  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Phodw  Bordi.  Mra.  Walter  Carr.  Walter  Carr. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Smith.  Fort  CoUlna.  Colo. 


Scrrice  Life  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 


or  WXSCON&IN 


ATTVBS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thuniav,  August  4,  1949 

Mr.  ^g»''»''t-'i':  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20. 
Id49.  tbe  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs announced  that  national  service 
life  insurance  dividends,  aggregating  ap- 
proximately $2,800,000,006.  will  be  paid 
to  approximately  30,000.000  policyholders. 
Since  that  ■iinnimrginimt  many  people 
have  requested  tefonnation  as  to  tbe 
character  and  status  of  national  service 
life  insurance.  The  law  is  found  in  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  I  desire  to  in- 
corporate the  pertinent  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law.  section  MS: 


(•>  Tbere  la  uwatad  ia  tba 

permanent  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  tbe 
niir|^w«i  service  life  insurance  fund.  All 
premtuma  paid  on  account  of  national  serv- 
ice life  tDsaraaee  shall  be  deposited  and  cov- 
ered tofte  ttm  Ttamary  to  the  credit  at  aeeh 
fCDBd.  wMcHu  lugalfw  I  with  Interest  aaraed 
lliiiionn.  riiaU  be  available  for  the  paymoit 
of  llataUltiea  under  sucb  Inauranoe,  tealwi- 
lug  paymfimt  of  dividends  and  retunda  of  ua- 
eamed  premiums.  Payments  from  this  fund 
shall  be  made  upon  and  in  accordanee  wttb 
•wards  by  tbe  Adialatetrator. 

(to)  Tbe  Admtirtstrator  Is  auUiuiMad  to 
mt  aalde  out  ai  sucb  fund  such  laasna 
amooata  as  m^kj  be  requlrad  unrter  aeeaplad 
actuarial  principles,  to  aaeet  aU  llaWlttf 
under  such  insurance;  and  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  Is  authortaed  to  Invest  and  re- 
tarvaat  such  ftmd.  or  any  part  thereof,  tn 


and  to  aril 

at  sucb  fund. 

Section  tOfiA  provides: 

an  oMb  lialaniiw  tti  tbe  United  SUtea  Oov- 

tiffff>«i  servlea  Ufe-lBeiaraDee  fund  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  1942.  tinr^*'*''  With  aU  moneys  thcre- 
afier  accruing  to  such  funda,  including 
premiuma.  appropriated  moneys,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sales  of  investment*  which  may 
be  necessary  to  B»et  current  expenditures, 
and  Interest  on  investments,  aball  be  da- 
posiud  with  tbe  Tl— urar  of  the  Dnited 
States  In  tJie  disbniMng  sccounts  of  the 
Chief  Disbursing  Officer,  Dlvlaiaii  at  Dis- 
bursement, and  ahall  thereupon  be  avaiUble 
for  disbursement  for  meecliig  all  ezpendl- 
ttoea  and  m«'rt"g  laveatmenta  authortaed  to 
IM  made  tram  sucb  funda  wttbout  covering 
into  tbe  Treasury  of  the  Uattad  fltates  and 
withdrawal  on  money  requiattlans.  All  nec- 
bookkceplng    adjustments    of    such 


ti 


I 
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in  tlM  •eeounu  oa  Um  books  of  tb« 


Um 


of  ad- 


it of 

Oenerml  Accountlnf  OfSc*. 

SecUoQ  tM  provides: 
Thm  VBlMd  BUtm  aliaU  i 

OMBlBAtlOat . 

atod  for  such  oth«r 
«qi«iMliturM  as  mn  ntctmnrj  In  tb«  (User*- 
Hob  ot  Um  AdmlnUtntor. 

Pr«n  this  reading  of  the  law  It  Is  dear 
that  premiums  paid  on  all  national  serv- 
ice life  iniygance  policies  are  dapoitted 
and  covered  Into  the  Treasury  to  tba 
credit  of  the  permanent  trust  fund.  It 
is  clear  also  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  invest- 
ments in  United  States  Government 
bonds  or  in  obiiRatlonj?  guaranteed  by  the 
Oovvnunent.  The  Treasurer  is  also  au- 
thortted  to  sell  such  obligations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  properly  administer  the 
fund. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Veteraas' 
Admin J.stratlon.  under  the  law.  shall 
make  all  awards  directing  payments  from 
the  national  life  insurance  fund  Thus, 
it  Is  clear  that  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  dividend  payment  .^hall  be 
Bade  to  the  holders  of  national  service 
life  Insurance  in  amounts  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him.  his  direction  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
such  awards  will  require  the  Treasurer 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  In  order  to 
liquidate  such  awards. 

It  will  be  noted  further  that  section  806 
provides  for  the  admlnlttnitt^  costs  of 
the  national  service  Mfe  tesorance  pro- 
gram. Including  medical  examinations, 
printing  and  binding,  and  any  other  ad- 
ministrative casts  required,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  aball  be  paid  out  of  direct  appro- 
priations from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes.  No  part  of  the  adminls- 
knUtve  coata  is  charged  to  the  premium 


In  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  distribution  of 
dividend  payments  to  national  service 
life  Insurance  policyholders,  qmatioas 
have  arisen  as  to  the  reserves  T  dls- 
cuiacd  this  whole  matter  with  Mr  E.  F. 
BMrtett.  Flaeal  AaaisUnt  Secretary  of  the 
Treaiury.  who  very  courteously  and  gra- 
ciously has  provided  me  the  answers  to 
moftt  of  the  questions  that  might  be  asked. 
I  shall  incorporate  a  letter  dated  August 
2. 1940.  from  Mr  Bartelt.  together  with  a 
taWa  referred  to  vtaifili  gives  the  Infor- 
iiMtkm  which  I  raqoMtod  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  Members  of  Congress  but  for 
the  benefit  of  veterans  who  hold  national 
wnrtce  life  insurance  policies. 
TWASiniT  DarASTMBMT. 

rucAL  BaavKB. 
Wuaftuxfton,  August  2. 194$. 
_  ptAJm  B  Kmmw*. 
HtfUM  ol  Jfprntnftiwm. 

W^aHngtoH.  D.  C. 
1^  Kaara;  rollovtnc  our  tdvphona 
ot   July   30.    I   sm   «nclo«lni   a 
th«  ■tatuacrf  UMi 

. fund,  aa  ot 

Tofor  iindafata nding  of  tb« 
ptmtL  as  you  «tat«d  to  ma  on  iba 
to  aovfact.    Prvmtuou  aatt  oilm  r*Mtpu  ara 


dapoaiud  diractly  into  tba  national  mttIc* 
ilfa  insiiranoa  truat  fnad;  ttaarafora.  tbay  do 
not  tnter  Uito  tba  toodgat  auffrtua  or  deficit. 

Tb«  racalpu.  txpendituraa.  and  invaat- 
menu  of  the  fund  ara  abown  evary  day  in  tn« 
trust  accounts  aactlon  on  page  3  of  tii*  Daily 
tTwT-rrvrr^  ot  tba  United  Statas  Treasury, 
ftr  yoor  aoavanlenca  I  am  encloaing  a 
marked  copy  of  tba  statament  for  tba  last 
working  day  of  July  (July  29) ,  tba  totals  of 
which  art  wt  forth  below: 

SatUmml  sarriea  life  intwne*  fund 

Receipts: 

Interest  on  Invettments. 

Premiums  and  other  ra- 

ceipts t27.6«0  049  04 

Transfers    from    (anaral 

fund 4.  706.616  0» 


Total 


..     33.  968.  666. 13 


Expenditures: 

Benefits,  refunds,  etc 628.  €95.  543  24 

Investments 5.  000.  000.  00 


Total 33.  695.  543  24 

To  the  extent  that  current  receipts  are 
not  immediately  required  for  current  dU- 
bursement.  the  funds  are  Invested  in  Oov- 
emroent  •ecurltles.  Under  the  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  to  in- 
vest and  reinvest  the  National  Service  Life 
Ii^surance  Fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  m- 
tcrest  bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  Btataa. 
and  to  sell  aucb  obligatloiu  for  the  pxirpoaaa 
of  tbe  fund. 

Tba  law  requires  that  all  calculations  with 
respect  to  the  fund  shall  ba  baaad  upon  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and 
Interest  at  3  percent  per  annum.  Since  tbe 
fund  has  been  established,  there  hsve  not 
been  available  public  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  that  would  yield  an 
interest  rate  as  high  as  3  percent.  There- 
fore, up  to  the  present  time  all  of  the  in- 
vestments have  been  made  In  special  lasues 
of  Treasiiry  notes  at  an  interest  rau  of  3 
percent  per  annum. 

The  enclosed  statement  of  the  fund  ihows 
as  of  June  30.  1949.  (I)  RecelpU  and  expend- 


itursa,  and  (12)  Assets  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury. ThU  statement  shows  that  on  June 
30.  1949,  tbe  total  asseU  of  tbe  fund 
amounted  to  •7J06.04iJ03.01,  consisting  of 
•7JS7,6i8.000  ot  t  pareant  special  Treasury 
notes,  and  ♦  17.356 JQg^  tMaxpanded  balance 
to  the  credit  of  diabantag  oAoars. 

DlsbursemenU  for  account  of  the  fund 
(for  baaaflt  payment,  etc  )  are  made  by 
the  DiTlatol  ot  Disbursement  of  the  Treasury 
Dapartaaant  upon  vouebara  certified  by  the 
Vetarana'  AdBdalatratloa.  AdminUtratlve 
iiipanaaa  af  the  fund  sre  paid  from  appro- 
prlatlooa  made  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  are  not  charged  to  the  trust  fund. 
Expenses  cf  handling  investmenU  and  for 
w»«fc«itj  (Uatoursements  are  paid  from  funds 
approprlatad  to   the   Treasury   Department. 

Tou  will  note  that  In  the  statement  en- 
cloeed  herewith  the  fund  has  received  the 
stmi  of  t3  687.278  058.04  as  a  transfer  from 
tbe  geoarai  fund  of  the  Treasury.  These 
tranafera  of  funds  represents  the  Oovern- 
ment's  contributions  to  the  fund  to  meet 
the  extra  basards  of  war.  When  funds  sre 
thus  transferred  they  appear  as  a  charge 
against  tbe  Federal  budget  In  the  period 
in  which  the  transfer  is  made,  and  a  cor- 
raaponding  credit  Is  entered  in  the  trust 
fuad  account. 

On  June  20.  1949.  the  Administrator  of 
Veteraiu'  Affairs  announced  that  National 
service  life  Insursnce  dtatdawrts,  aggregat- 
ing approximately  •3.800.000.i00,  will  be 
paid  on  approximately  30.000,000  pollciea. 
This  dividend  wUl  be  paid  because  mortality 
experlanea  has  been  mora  favorable  than 
was  anticipated  when  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished The  Veterans'  Administration  baa 
indicated  that  the  dividend  payments  will 
commence  In  January  of  1950  At  that  time 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Treasury  to  re- 
deem from  tbe  general  fund  some  of  the  S 
percent  securities  which  sre  now  held  for 
account  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund.  Since  these  securities  are 
held  for  a  trust  fund  account  the  expendi- 
tures will  not  Increase  the  budget  deficit. 
Very  truly  yours. 

B.  F.  BArrsLT. 
rucal  Assistant  Secretary. 
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MotUmml  mrvic*^  Ufa  inruranc*  fund.  June  30.  1949 
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Hovse  RcjectioB  of  tkc  Brannan  Plaa  Is 
Good  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

'    HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KtWSSB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBBHirrATIVES 
Thursday.  Aitgust  4.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  Of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoko,  I  include  the  following  radio 
sddress  by  Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  former 
Senator  from  Kansas: 
Eofoac  RcjEcrioH  or  tbx  BsAjrasji  Puuf  la 
Gooo  Nxws 

One  piece  of  news  that  eaoae  oxit  of  Wash- 
ington last  week  remtadad  aae.  somehow,  of 
»  story  X  wired  from  Waahlngrnn  a  few 
laonthe  more  than  57  years  ago.  That  was 
In  the  early  spring  or  lata  winter  o*  1892, 
when  I  was  in  the  press  galleries  as  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  tbe  Topeka  Daily 
Capital. 

I  ran  acroaa  tbat  story  the  other  day.  while 
going  through  some  old  fUas  of  the  Capital. 

Bdleve  it  or  r.ot,  I  started  out  one  of  my 
storlaa  with  this  sentence: 

*X>mgress  today  disposed  cf  the  last  De- 
mocratic  postm^ister   in   Kansas." 

The  story  wett  on  to  teU  thst  the  Senate 
had  conftarmed  the  nomination  cf  s  Repub- 
lican CO  replace  tbe  laat  Daaaocrat  liang- 
ovcr  from  tba  prenoos  Cteraland  adminis- 
tration. 


cisprrx  axe  oekocbat  iCAjoarrr 
ReadiEg  the  hews  dispatched  from  Wash- 
ington last  week,  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
enterprising  newspaperman  might  have 
wired  his  paper  that  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentauves  bad  dfcynetd  ot  tbe  Brannan  plan 
for  promiatng  nigb  prioea  to  farmers  and 
low  prices  for  consumers  on  the  same  com- 
modities, throtigh  a  resomption  on  a  bigger 
and  grander  scale,  of  tbe  wartime  food  sub- 
sidies, dlspoaed.  of  it  at  least  for  tbe  time 
being. 

That  was  good  newa  to  ma,  that  tbe  House 
had  rejected  tbe  Braanaa  plaw.  and  sealed 
lU  objections  Anally  by  a  voce  ot  888  to 
25  on  the  so-called  Oore  bilL 

■aally,  I  don't  believe  that  U  quite  a  fair 
statement  Atxl  I  want  to  be  fair.  It  was 
on  a  preliminary  vote,  on  a  motlao  to  ac- 
cept amandnsents  to  tbe  bill,  indodtng  omis- 
sion ot  tba  trial  run  for  tbe  Brannan  plan. 
tba  flmiss  iiiaiabaii  wen  recorded 
tba  Brsnnan  ptaa.  Tbe  vote  on  that 
spectflc  Issue  was  288  to  170. 

Tbat  rote  of  239  to  170  U  quite  a  sisable 
majority  against  Secretary  Brannan's  sell 
htgli  and  bay  low.  at  OovenuBcnt  expense 
prapoaal.  BipeciaUy  eoaaMtartBg  tbe  top- 
beavy  Democratic  aaa)i»tty  tn  the  Boow. 

And  conskJcrlng  alao  that  Spcaktr  Ssm 
RATStnu*  faUed  In  a  last-minute  plea  to 
bludgeon  tbe  Democrats  into  supporting  tbe 
administration-backed  proposal.  Actually, 
flpaafcrr  R«T«rajf  was  not  very  stdtable  about 
it. 

AAfeaaaliw  "iMy  DaoMcratle  bratbrcn."  he 
potntad  oat  tbMba  bad  obacrvad.  during  his 
msny  years  in  public  life,  that  "people  get 
along  the  best  wb«i  tbey  go  along  tbe  moat." 
Daaplte  that  admoolttoa.  aona  79  or  78  Dem- 
oerata  joined  all  tmt  9  ot  A  BapubUcans  In 
raeording  their  volcaa  agataal  tba  Brannan 
plan. 

ALL  KAWaaS  IBLBBATaa  SOO*  "^R*" 

Ot  eoorae.  our  T'l —  datagattoo  tn  tba 
■ooaa  want  oa  raeocd  taaaabBOualy  agalnat 
tte  Brannan  plan,  aa  an  o<  na  had  felt  con- 
a«MKt  tbey  would.  We  ooght  to  ba  prood  ot 
thees  for  standing  up  to  ba  eoawM  on  tiUa 
lasue     Representative  ALaaar  M.  Colb,  Hol- 
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ton,  of  tbe  First  Dtstrlet  (wboae  eonstltuent 
I  am);  ExaxTT  P.  Scaivsrxa.  of  tbe  Second: 
Httb  Ifrrxa.  ctf  the  Third;  fi>  H.  Rna,  of  the 
Fourth;  Wnrr  SKrrB.  of  the  Sixth;  and 
CLzrroao  R.  Hops,  of  tba  Ftttb.  CUrvoao  Is 
ranking  Republican  rueirtbar  of  tbe  Hoiiae 
Agrtcxiltural  Committee.  In  the  recent  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  be  was  duUr- 
man  of  the  Hoi^se  committee — at  tbe  same 
time  I  finished  my  30  years  in  the  Senate  ss 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee. 

I  remember  quoting  at  some  length  s  short 
time  ago.  orer  this  radio  station,  from  Con- 
gressman HoFT's  very  able  analysis  of  tbe 
dangerous  implications  in  tbe  Brannan  plan. 

I  will  say.  In  addition,  that  from  the  re- 
ports I  have  received  on  the  debate  In  the 
TTnre  last  wee^  he  did  an  even  better  Job 
lea<Ung  the  flght  »g»«»»»»  the  Brannan  plan 
than  he  d^d  m  tbe  statement  from  which  I 
quoted  in  my  previous  broadcast 

BOTH  DANSESOCS  AJTD  OBCZRIVS 

I  consider  it  a  very  healthy  thing  that  the 
HoTise  took  the  action  it  did. 

As  I  believe  I  told  you  previously.  I  ccn- 
sider  the  Brannan  plan  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gCTOUsly  deceptive  ever  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  said  the  Brannan  plan  was  deceptive. 

I  said  also  tbe  Brannan  plan  was  dan- 
gerous. 

It  is  deceptive  \n  that  on  its  face  it  seems 
to  promise  farmers  a  continuation  of  high 
wartime  and  immediate  postwar  incomes. 

It  ia  deceptive  for  consumers  also  that  it 
seems  to  promise  cheap  food  prices — prices 
much  lower  than  the  correaponding  prices 
farmers  would  receive  for  tbe  same  com- 
modities. 

The  deception  lies  in  scMOlng  to  promise 
farmers  tbey  would  receive  more — in  the 
form  oi  Government  checks — for  theu  pro- 
duction than  the  things  they  prodiKCd  would 
sell  for  In  tbe  market. 

At  the  same  time  it  wooid  deeetaa  Oto 
consumers  by  seeming  to  proBBiaa  tbey  would 
be  able  to  buy  their  groceries  for  less  than 
tbe  coat  of  producing  and  Biarfceting  the 
aame. 

Tbe  plan  is  highly  daufuoua  in  several 
respects. 

For  one  thing,  if  the  plan  worked,  if  the 
promises  made  both  prodwrera  and  consum- 
ers were  really  carried  out.  it  would  bankrupt 
the  ireaamy  to  not  too  many  yean. — Just  as 
the  food  ■alHlltlia  tn  Britain  are  tbreatantng 
to  do  today.  And  ot  eoorae  tbe  companfcw 
soclAllBtle  programa  tn  Brttaln.  promlaad  ftaa 

lion,  and  goremment  plaantng  and  eontrois, 
are  speeding  tbe  process  ot  demoralisation 
and  diatntagratlon. 

SVBSDT  Fanrxirts 


If  tbe  plan  did  not  work — 

If  the  farmers  did  not  t*t  tbe  continued 
high  incooMa  tbey  aaaaaad  to  have  been 
promised; 

If  tbe  city  consumers  did  not  get  tbe  cheap 
food  prlcea  they  seemed  to  have  been 
promised; 

Then  farmers  would  probably  be  led  to 
demand  tbat  tbe  Oovemment  diecks  be  in- 
creased until  tbey  were  large  oicugb  to  meet 
tbe  piumlaaa  j» 

And  at  tba  same  time  city  consumers  would 
demand  tbe  Oovemment  increaae  tbe  sub- 
sidies enough  to  get  them  tbe  cheap  food 
tbey  tmdarstood  tbey  bad  bean  prouo^laad. 

And  if  tbe  plan  did  woak — 

Then  the  fsrmaCB  would  ba  compelled  and 
driven  and  coaraad  Into  radudng  tbatr  pco> 
ductlon  of  coaBaaodltiea  so  tbat  tba  law  ot 
supply  and  demand  would  operate  to  bring 
market  prices  tiigh  enough  tbat  tba  Tiiaauiy 
would  not  have  to  pay  out  bintaMa  at  doBara 
a  year  in  subaidias  to  meet  tba  proaolaed 
high  incomea. 

And  then  the  aonaomera— if  tba  prodoe- 
tlon  controls  worked — would  have  to  pay 
high  rood  prieaa  to  buy  the  scarce  food  sup- 


ples resulting  fran  scarcity  production  con- 
trol programs  that  would  of  necessity  accom- 
pany the  food  subsidy  program. 

In  other  words — 

If  the  promises,  explicit  and  Implied,  could 
l>e  kept.  t»tb  to  farmers  and  city  consumers. 
tbe  Treaaxxry  could  cot  tong  continue  to 
stand  the  steady  and  increaatng  demands  to 
pay  the   ever-in<7easlng  subsidy   payments. 

And  when  the  time  came  tbat  both 
farmers  and  consumers — and  Oovemment — 
faced  the  reality  tbat  the  tmpHart 
could  not  be  kept,  farmers  wootd 
come  dapaDdaet  upon  Oovemment  payments 
for  tbefr  tocome.  While  at  tbe  aame  time 
everybody  would  ba-.-e  become  dependent 
upon  Government  to  beip  pay  tbe  family 
grocery  bUl. 

A  txTcvt  or  wASTiMx  oownoLa 

The  result  would  have  been— the  reault 
will  be  if  later  on  Congress  feels  compelled 
by  pressure  to  revive  the  Brannan  plan  and 
put  it  into  operation— that  fatWMrs  and  eon- 
sumers  would  suffer  toriflc  bardahips  before 
any  degree  of  {sxjeperlty  could  be  restored. 

I  sincerely  hope — and  wish  I  could  feel 
certain — that  the  Brannan  plan  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  all-out  Government 
controls  to  provide  bigb  incomes  for  farm- 
ers and  cheap  food  for  conanmars,  has  been 
finally  diapoeed  ot  by  action  of  the  Houae 
last  week. 

But  I  am  seriooriy  afraid  it  has  not  lieen 
so  dl^>oaed  ot.  but  inatead  will  be  more 
strongly  urged  in  the  congressional  eiectiona 
neat  year. 

I  waa  much  interested  tn  one  line  of  argu- 
ment made  by  Congreasman  Hope.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  those  he  called  the 
spooaars  and  def  uidera  ot  tbe  Brannan  plan 
included  few.  If  any,  farmers.  Instead,  be 
quoted  from  those  he  called  political  labor 
leaders  to  indicate  what  is  sou^t  is  a  re- 
turn, permanently,  of  tbe  C^A  price  and 
otber  controls  we  bad  during  tbe  war. 

He  qtioted  the  ft^kming.  among  ottaera. 
from  a  recent  pubUcatkm  Ot  tb*  AnMrteaa 
Federation  oi  Labor  Lsagwa  for  Political 
Education: 

"The  new  program  is  a  dtreet  payment  to 
the  farmer  and  lower  prieea  to  tbe  tunaiimar 
and  is  similar  to  tbe  system  used  during  tba 
war  under  OPA  and  is  sinxUar  to  the  Brltiab 
system  which  alao  uaea  direct  paynenta  at 
tax  money  to  farmers."  j 

ts  aoam  oor 


statement  aa  fOQowa.  and  I 

There  you  have  ttm  vMmata  of  the  : 
nan  plan  as  seen  by  tta  apooaors  and  da- 
fenders." 

Those  two  qtwtattona  bear  out  strikingly 
what  X  maintained  and  predicted  daring  tba 
war.  when  food  siibakltea  ware  providad.  Z 
said  then,  and  tba  Brannan  plan  aaeoM  to 
prove  X  was  a  true  pioplMt  to  tbat  raapaet, 
tbat  once  Uncle  8am  atartad  paying  part  at 
tba  f  amUy  grocery  blU.  ttara  woOU  be  strong 
piaaaurna  brougbt  to  aaaka  tba  aobatdy  pro- 
gram a  panaafaent  progrank — and  with  ever- 
mcreaatog  aubaldiaa. 

Tbe  Brannan  plan  la  highly  dangerous. 
Tbe  country  should  not  fall  for  it. 


H.R.2136 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 


AT1VB8 


Of  coLoaaso 

HI  THS  ROUSB  OF 

ThuTtdav.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  la 
a  petition  signed  by  members  of  Town- 
send  Clubs  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo..  In  th« 
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Second  Concresslonal  District  of  Colo- 
rmdo.  and  I  wish  to  present  this  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  In  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  2136: 

Fo«T  CoixiMS.  Cou>..  July  2$.  JM9. 
Bon.  WnxJAM  S.  Uux, 
Member  of  Com§re»*. 
Oka*  Coiiwi—mM:  W*.  ibm  untfciBlcnwl 
rMtdcnu  of  tlM  —coad  OuifHitnnal  Du- 
trlct.  &r«  Informed  that  •  dtacharfc  petition 
b«s  b^en  pUevd  in  the  well  of  the  Houm.    As 
to  release  H.  R    2136  from  Way*  and  Meana 
Coounlttea  and  brine  It  to  th«  floor  of  tb« 
BilMii  for  debate  and  actMw.     Mow  we  are 
Tttally   Intcrected   In  acclng  this  don*  and 
«e  aak  your  best  efforts  to  bring  this  about. 
We  all  know  af  your  loyalty  and  coopara- 
tlcm  In  the  past  as  to  any  aid  you  could 
render    our    aged    ctttaens      We    are    hoping 
that  w*  Bay  get  consideration  In  this  ses- 
alon  of  Congraa. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Moore.  Mrs.  John  O    Rich. 

Neva  M    Hedges.  Kstber  D   Moore. 

Mack   Hedges.  W.   T.   Earned.  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Wm.  PodoU.  Mrs.  M  T. 


W«r4  ta  tkc  Ckurckcs 


EXTINSTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLl FIELD 

or  CALIrOBNU 

W  rum  HOU8K  op  RKPRSBOrTATIVBS 

Thurtday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Unanlmoui  consent.  I  include  In  the  Ric- 
tMB  an  adUorlai  which  apptarcd  In  th« 
of  July  M: 
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*'ll|«~||t«M«»ati.  tn  Ml  unltnal  Spatl* 

MMI,  IMM  dalaadad  Mr  wwH  iMOfd  tof  •lung 
tiM  wmk  slM  «M  fur  tiM  laM  At  ■witto  viMn 

hs  ran  (ur  iha  Hem  York  fMtnwvalitp  and 
laiar  »t>«"  !>'■  praaidaiiiuU  aawyalgn  pro- 
"ii  aati>CaUoti«  aruMd«.  In 
Mai^x  '•«  former  .First  Lady  doaa  not 
any  uafeuM  The  raoord  plalaty  attasts 
laall  o<  anti-Catbotlelam.  Thar*  was 
warr«nl  in  attaching  this  label 
•IUmt  to~  bar  or  to  anybody  slsa  who  has 
lAfeMi  A  stand  afataal  tha  uaa  (X  public  funds 

ba  taasptad  to  prolonf  tba  eoatroeway  as  a 
means  of  drawing  attantlon  to  themaalves 
or  tbctr  beliefs.  Let  them,  however,  b« 
warned:  In  so  doing  tbey  will  be  doing  tba 
cauaa  of  religion  a  protoond  disasnrtce. 

Tba  Ood-faarlng  paoplaa  of  tha  earth  need 
Jaapsaataly  to  ataad  togatlMf  tn  taaWlng 
tha  loaa  of  faith,  tba  spread  of  tarrortan. 
and  tha  worahlp  ot  *lt  and  puwer  at  the 
rapenaa  Ot  iiliaianlar  and  moral  conviction 
that  ara  charactarlatle  of  our  age.  The 
apoatlaa  of  atheism  and  tota'itarlanlam 
«<mMI  Ilka  aothtac  batter  than  to  sea  tba 
of  tba  QMiad  Stalaa  at  each  other's 
Tliat  la  anotbar  raaaon  to  avoid  it. 
Ytoa  graat  malorny  <d  Amarlcana  of  all  seru 
w«  ara  cuiiftdwit.  want  to  sea 


tbelr  cburchaa  stand  above  tba  battlaa  ot 
politics  and  aloof  from  any  kind  of  sectarian 
fljrhtlng.  They  should  Insist  on  It,  Tbey 
cannot  afford  to  bara  tba  graat  maaaaca  of 
the  brotbarboed  d  man  loat  to  tlfM  In  an 
undMrnlfled  orgy  at  nanw  ralltng.  Nothing 
la  likely  to  do  mora  bana  to  tba  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  to  tbe  eburches 
thamaalvaa. 


New  Capital  af  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   ABKAttSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  4  (leffislatite  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«b  a  very 
excellent  article  entitled  New  Capital  of 
Europe."  by  William  Philip  Simms.  from 
the  Wa.shington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotB. 
as  follows : 

MEW  CArrrAi.  or  Euaors 
(By  William  PblUp  Simnia) 

•nuaaocaa  August  3  —This  ancient  croaa- 
roads  of  the  Old  WorM  wbara  tba  bouaaa  and 
atraata  took  Uka  sonatblnf  out  of  a  fairy 
tale  la  about  to  become  the  new  capital  at 
Buropa.  ona  of  tba  moat  Important  speca  on 
tha  globa. 

Ne«t  Monday  tha  n«w  ■ufopaan  FarlU* 
metit  will  hold  Ita  first  aaaMon  bart.  Tba 
lutive  Aaaaikiy  of  tlM  OadMtt  a< 
will  bagln  ••  fiumiBa.  TM  ttt^*  » 
tbat  It  will  kaaame  permanantj  tfea  kagM' 
iiing  of  a  unltad— If  not  a  Unttad  malaa  af— 


What  hapiwM  ••  iMa  and 
mkllaa  «ay  MM  liMt  MM 


,-.*+-»  ;    -- 


tit  aif«  MHita  kT  dalai»Ma  vaa> 

raaantlnn  pt*  '  .  «  r.  VfltaM.  MfMNM.  IJM 
Netiteriaitd*  awsOaii,  Panwark,  Ivaland, 
Norway  sitd  Imaikwrg  •ill  Ury  i«  tad  a 
remedy  (or  a  tradHlawslly  dividad  idrapt. 

■Mvapa  baa  reached  (be  point  wbatf  It  dara 
not  aonltnua  lu  Balkantard  eilatanaa.  As 
Mr  Aitlaa  indMataa.  it  must  cbaofa  Ita  way* 
or  pertah 

The  billions  ITnlted  Stataa  taipayara  ara 
pouring  Into  Burupean  recovery  are  not 
to  do  tba  Job.  At  leaat.  not  alone 
thing  baaldaa  the  Maraball  plan  la  Inipara- 
tlva  If  Bttffopa  is  to  i^et  ba^  on  bar  fMt  and 
stay  there  The  United  States  cannot  con- 
ttnoa  to  support  Buropa  In  tba  style  to  which 
baa  been  accustomad.    Hot  teravar.    8ba 


la  making,  what 
over  here  adaalt  la  a 
tbua  far.  But  wa  bava 
in  BMBaig  aar  to  tba  tinaa  of  naarty 
gftOOO.OtMSk,  and  tbe  sapatia  atoaady  are 
warning  tbat  we  sball  bava  to  keep  on  tflab- 
Ing  It  out.  In  oaa  form  or  anotbar.  for  an- 
otbar 10  years  or  ao.  Qtbsialas.  w«  are 
tba  good  already  aacosapilsbed  wfU  ba 

Chief  reason  U  the  political 
fragmantatlon  ot  Buropa.     Baropa  today  la 
Ilka   what  tba   United   Stataa  woaM   ka  ■ 


at  tbe  Union 
seeking  to  de 

y 


rvary  ona  cd  tba  4B  : 

"sn  unconnected 
velup  Ita  own  national 
of  tba  other  47 

Wbat  could  ba  more  rldlculooa.  for  exam* 
pie.  than  Europe  Unportlng  eoal  from  tba 
United  BUtaa  when  aba  baa  a  nrpliH  at  cs> 
cellent  coal?  Tbia  la  dua  to  tha  dWtnltlaa 
of  trade  and  paymenu  within  tba  Oonttncnt. 

Tba  moiary  sttuattoo  over  bcre  la  almoat 
aa  bad  aa  tn  China.  The  varVras  cuiiemlea 
are  int«rchan«Mhla  bardly  anywhere.  Moat 
ara  ovarraltiad.  yat 

porta  are  faUl^g  od. 

Burope's  troobla  Is  too  many 
trade  barrlara.  nsanay  tbat'a  no 
tbe  country  of  origin,  and  low  wagaa  dna  to 
a  faulty  accnouiy  ThlK  adds  up  to  a  low 
standard  of  Ifvtng.  limited  marfeeta.  and  poav 
wagca. 

Tha  aacrct  of  America's  aticreaa  la  fedcm> 
turn  and  what  goaa  wltb  It.  Lack  of  it 
principal  cauaa  of 
noinle  and  military.  Unlaaa  that  la  i 
Marshall  plan  bUllona  will  ba  mcn«y  down  a 
ratboia. 


Egleaaa  •!  VUsIa  Vrax  hf  tW  CzccW- 
•feTakian  Gn 
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at  an      phlVnpiiy  csnraHOd  tn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

V  TBB  SnUtTV  or  T^  USmD  BTATWa 

Thmrtday.  AM^akt  4  OegUUttoe  day  of 
Thmndat.  /Me  2).  Ifif 


SUtes'  Rif  Ma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aYDE  R.  HOEY 


Mr.  DOOGlAi  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
Tmanie»«^  eaosm  to  haTe  printed  In 
tbe  Appendtz  of  tbe  Raooa  a  leocr 
written  by  tbe  SUU  Depnrfent  to  the 
f  I  tall  man  of  tbe  Ou— itttee  on  PoreiBn 
Retetiotts  reUuve  to  tbe  retense  ot  Mi« 
Vi*st*  Vrax.  wb«  was  itiBiMifd  ky  ttoe 


Tbere  being  no  objcctJon,  tbe  letter 
was  mdered  to  be  priiUed  in  tbe 
as  foUovs: 

Darssnaarr  or  Stj 
Wxantx^toa,  Jn»e  29.  1M». 
Ban.  Tojf  Cokxaiat. 


Df  THE  8BNATB  OT  TBI  UNITBD  8TA 

r^vrsddy.  August  4  >  legislative  day  ot 
Thursday ,  June  2\  1949 

Mr.  HOEY  Mr.  President.  I  aali 
unnnimotaa  conaent  to  have  printed  tn 
tha  Appendix  of  the  Rftoaa  a  Mter  writ- 
ten by  Tom  Mend»r«on.  of  YanceyrtDe. 
N  C .  one  of  the  leading  RepubUcAna  of 
fVorth  Carolina,  to  tha  editor  df  tlM 
Oreensboro  'H  C  t  Dally  Na««.  f  kd' 
li«ir«»  tha  i«(t«r  to  k«  a  vary  Mfiatbta  and 

tdfM  dlldi 

Tntfw  BPlfIn  WW  k^,   ._^ 

wka  rirWPf  kv  td  Bk  ^^^^a^w  hi  nlk  I 
ik  HM—H 

MpnpkMlilk  M^M* 

If  af  kiaiaa  Ri«ku  -  Thay  af* 
t4  m  ymnaadif  to  tha 
vltioM  9»  tha  nuBgitiBi 
•uiaa  wkiah  ftiaMMaa 
aapofata  and  laswaigh  BMNan  Thay 
ingty  thtetk  that  anhar  tha  Piaaldaht  ar  tb« 
insada  tha  Bavth  and  taha  away 
It  faad  re 


Ferc«fa 

;«tt«d  states 

Mr    OBja    BKWSToa    OosrwALLT: 
f^mnca  la  aadai  «o  Ifr    (TDaya  la«ar  of 
A^«  Ike  !»•  u>j— wnc  tn.  nsiHiBHii^ 
canuBCBta  on  S   Res    \tn 
tba  arraat  of  MM  VlaMa  Traa  of 
m,  hf  tha  Omaiinusiit  of 

fanMd  of  tha       1     liiliBii  aHaaaa  af 

kyaa  by  ------ —  ^__  -^^  |_^ 


ky 

it  M  ordar  tc 

tha  Unttad  Btataa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ESTES  UFAUVEA 

IX  THB  SEIATB  Of  THK  CSTTED  STATES 

Thmndat.  Aayssf  4  'legalmtwe  dag  of 

Thmndmt.  Jvu  2\  IKf 
Mr.  KBPAUYBB.  Mr.  Presideak.  I  aak 
oaaitBOBs  tiBMent  to  bawe  tesertcd  tn 
the  Appradb  of  the  Bboobb  •  ^y  «- 
cellent  article  on  bhaint-pBiBtVglklMlngu 
tf  W.  K  KelseT.  vttieli  atppcarcd  in  bis  ^ 
*  am  tbe  Oomiwmtntor.  fitaikhwl  to 
loir  22.  Ifff.  cditiao  d  the  Octidit 


tahdif  id  tha  ■••• 
mH  tha  OhMai 


aat. 
Tba  Ku  Klva  Blan  of  tba 
waa  kom  of  tba  radlcialhin  of 

am  ^scalawag- 
y  and  dariliably 
traah  firaaa  tba  Jtn^laa  ot  Af  rtcn 
|a.  tar  thato  per- 
aooal  and  political  agBiandlBanMat.  Tlw 
racial  agltatora  of  today  ara  pnTtng  tba  road 
for  aitbar  anoibag  klan  or  aoota  other  aort 
of 

and  rtvon  run  rad  wtlh  1 
ara  aohhic  drasaaar  taaik.    Mathinc  la 

A  dacant  taapact  to  ootar. 
dlttona  and  tha  Ooaatlt«tk»  la 
and  hn^-aiall^ary  naaaaaary  tf  tbe  two 

In  tba  Bovkk  la 
and 
Tcna 

TAMCamLLB. 


Tbere  betnc  no  objectioo.  Uid_artieie 
was  ordered  to  be  prlDted  in  tbe 
as  fcMopvs: 

Tas  Com  w  i  n  i  s  f  na 

iWf  «    E.  laiaayi 

Adolf  A  Btfta  la  a 
tary  af  kiata.  and  la 
rata  law  at  OMaahii  -^__^-^^     .  ^ 

iMttad^ 


Mfiha 


:.>4ffk  M 


MN  ai  ttM  mm 
aa     mnilMlMM 


M  IBs        ful^gg^e  |Mk    Ik    —~^ 


report  of 
the 
atlag  danrty  tbe 
1^1^  hv  and  WtMt  stapa  baaa 
ir  aaiy.  to  waii  that 

V  tha  gi  owadi  t^  -^.^  ^f^m  Ylraa  la 

pxuia  aa  anwMiaanaiai  aa  may 


w«y  to 


meratkon.  or  a  gra^V  ^ 

[to  follow 
bylaw. 

and  tode- 

•t  ttsa  pinnlcaa  of 

tter  eooM  ba  dr> 

dMertadnatkn. 

Kt  law  the  coorta  batrc  bald  tbat  tt 

»  in.^  ««T  ba-       »«  magal  to  fr«kt  a  apectal  low  prtca  to  ona 

lalrtmity'baYv       or  a  few  twitbnscr*.  tbt»  gtrti*  ttam  a 

of  tha  ramial  mat      favorabla  coa^iattttT*  poatttan  tn  tba  oocb- 

^^  A  prftea  lowered  to  one  porcbaaer 

(tf  the  1-1  -  •        t  f  I         wiir*  aa  luauad  to  alL    Tbera  can  ba  no 

totbaCSaytonAi?of7lt**^Stet«m2      «bte  to  eboooa  ito  pata.  and  wbip  tbam  Into 
I  to  tetM  AEvan  to  data  tbe  astttroat       line- 
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tlM  purpoM  of  both  tto*  K«f«UTer 
I  GwroU  amendmaala  to  jfrmarrt 
ip*tttk»  vmter  the  ■oM—rni-Patman 
Art  M  Interpreted  tj  tlM  couru.  Ttiat  U 
why.  with  either  UBMMtaMnta.  the  big  bu«l- 
nca*  lobby  U  no  loafW  interested  in  th« 
•aad  by  titbar  HouM.  It  bM  been 
tf  only  t«mporartIy. 
rr  MAT  u  AN  nan  m  i«s« 
What  big  builnai  rafUMd  to  mc  !•  that 
tl  tt  obtains  and  maintain*  monopoUca,  cran 
for  the  beneficent  purpOM*  of  ellminatlag 
waste  and  promoting  eartanfy.  as  It  aUafw. 
tlM  tune  wUJ  come,  as  Ur.  Berle  has  pointed 
out.  when  either  big  business  will  run  the 
Sute.  or  the  SUte  will  Uke  orer  big  busl- 


It  docs  not  seem  lliiely  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  permit  theoaaelTca 
to  be  governed  by  big  business,  with  WJ  tote* 
in  iU  control  Neither  does  tt  seem  llltely 
to  the  commentator  that  they  will  Tote. 
in  the  near  future,  for  the  operation  of 
biiaineaa  by  the  Government. 

Ttve  ctaolc*  Is  unnecessary  if  big  businaas 
bebsTes  Itself,  and  obeys  the  laws  as  passed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts,  without  trying  to 
diange  them  lor  its  own  pxirposes. 

TO  tiKiae  who  bclieTC  in  oiu  democratic 
system.  It  was  a  wonderful  support  to  their 
faith  wticn  majorltlca  In  both  Houacs  of 
Congrca*.  compoced  of  men  who  had  had 
little  time  in  which  to  study  the  bilU.  and 
tmpaaaaad  by  the  work  of  the  lobby  in  get- 
ting th*  executive  branch  on  tu  side,  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  what  was  going  on.  and 
Totad  for  the  bUls  with  the  protective 
.  MBaodBants  included. 

The  Houaa  Judiciary  Commltta*.  prej- 
udiced though  It  may  seem  to  be.  will  do 
well  to  heed  the  words  of  Mr.  Berle  and 
Oorarnar  Amall.  They  see  the  issue  clearly 
and  have  expressed  it  well. 


A  Vary  I 


Political  Dcciftioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  ocLAWAas 
IN  TH«  SKNATB  OF  TH«  UNTIXD  STATES 

Thursday.  August  4  ^legislatiit  day  ot 
ThUTiday.  June  2\  1949 

Mr.  WILUAMS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoud  an  article 
appearing  In  today's  New  York  Times, 
written  by  Arthur  Krock  and  entitled  ""A 
Very  Important  Political  Decision." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

A  Torr   IicroeTAMT   PoLmcsi.  Dacwiow 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WsMusieTOM.  August  3.— The  mlmaograph 
mrhlnsa  in  the  national  and  State  oAoaa  al 
the  labor  organixations  were  freahly  inked, 
and  tticir  engineers,  the  clever  young  prsas 
agents  and  ghost  writers  whom  the  unions 
have  recruited  from  the  colleges,  were  ready 
last  night  to  turn  out  Jubilant  statamants 
about  the  outcoma  at  itaa  Virginia  Demo- 
cratic primary.  Tha  mnnaroua  and  very 
articulate  spokesmen  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  were  slmlUrly  prepared. 
And  many  of  the  organizations  which  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  worthy  classification 
of  "liberal"  ware  all  set  to  announce  that 
Tlrgtnl*  would  now  "go  forward"  and  was 
~**rree  of  the  t>ackward-looktng  Byrd  ma- 
cfaioe.** 


At  tha  WhIU  Bouae  there  was  hope  that 
rrancU  Pickens  IHllar.  who  mada  Senator 
Bvafi  and  his  organisation  tha  taaua  in  hia 
contest  for  tha  DaoMoraUc  nominaUon  for 
Oovamor  of  Virginia,  would  win  it  and  thus 
give  entry  for  the  claim  that  the  SUte  Dem- 
ocratic Party  had  directly  rebuked  Mr.  Btbd 
for  his  record  in  Congress  aa  well  as  for  his 
laaderslUp  In  tha  StaU.  Por.  did  not  the 
President.  In  the  saMrt  of  tha  hot  campaign 
on  this  very  Issue,  ssy  to  a  vlaitor.  who  re- 
ported It,  There  are  too  many  Byrd*r- 
B-y-r-d-s— in  Congress"? 

But  perhaps  ot  more  immediate  impor- 
tance than  any  of  these  preparations  and 
expecUtions  was  an  apprahanaive  attitude  tu 
Congress  smoni(  Democrats  who  hsve  fol- 
loved  Senstor  Btbd s  leadership  in  taring  to 
ho;d  down  the  costs  of  Oovemment,  In  chal- 
lenging Prestdentlal  appotntmenU  he  <-  ' 
sidera  tmworthy  and  in  i  as  laving  the  e\' 
tlons  of  the  "welfare  sUU"  through  the  'Fair 
Deal  "  If  the  party  In  Virginia  deserted  lu 
senior  Senstor  and  most  dUtlnguUhcd  cltl- 
aen  on  the  personal  and  political  issue  pre- 
aanted  by  Colonel  Miller,  some  of  these  Dem- 
ocrats wmild  havp  been  open  to  the  argu- 
ment that  tttere  was  no  health  in  following 
Mr  Bvao  thereafter  and  tha  best  thing  to  do 
mas  tu  line  up  regularly  with  tha  adminis- 
tration. 

THS  ADVCaSB  FACTOaa 

The  emphatic  defeat  of  Colonel  Miller  by 
8Uta  Senator  John  8.  Battle,  who  bad  the 
endorsament  of  Senator  Brao.  wss  of  great 
national  importance  for  these  reaaona.  And 
Mr.  Battle's  victory  was  the  more  striking  be- 
cause of  the  following  adverse  circumstsnces 
in  which  his  campaign  had  to  lie  made: 

1.  The  State  organlaatton  waa  divided  for 
tha  firat  Uma  la  yaars.  having  been  unable 
to  agrae  on  a  slste  or  Induce  one  of  Its  two 
prominent  members  wtio  wanted  to  l>e  gov- 
ernor—Mr. Battle  and  Horace  H.  Bdwards — 
to  retire  In  favor  of  the  other.  This  gave  the 
baaC  opportunity  since  1937  for  an  antima- 
aMne  candidate  and  a  critic  of  Senator 
B'vao'R   national   record. 

2  Colonel  Miller  has  ranch  personal 
strength  beyond  that  which  naturally  gravi- 
tated to  him.  and  he  Is  part  of  the  same 
historic  psttern  the  Senstur  is. 

3.  Virginia  had  a  large  inltnx  ot  industrial 
workers  during  World  War  II:  unionisation 
Is  rising  there,  and  Senator  B-rxB,  because 
he  has  steadily  attacked  efforta  to  fiva  or- 
ganized latx>r  a  social -aeoaaaila 
over  other  population  groups  throagh 
latlon  and  executive  favoritism,  was  a  shin- 
ing target  in  ttteae  areas. 

4.  Northern  Virginia  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Waatatngton  is  the  voting-place  tor  large 
nWBibsn  of  Pederal  employaaa  who  increas- 
ingly remove  there,  snd  when  they  went  to 
the  polls  thay  did  not  forget  that  Senator 
Bras  is  a  constant  critic  of  tha  ahn  and 
cost  ot  tha  Pcderal  civilian  pay  roll. 

g.  Tha  union  labor  preea  bombarded  the 
voters  acroas  the  Potomac  with  nuch  shells 
as  tha  toUowlng  from  the  AFL's  League  Re- 
porter: "Boss  Bvao  Is  essentially  an  Intellec- 
tual racketeer  constantly  preaching  things 
he  dues  not  believe  and  i^ich  his  record 
contradicts." 

6.  The  state  machine  haa  many  of  the 
u.<ual  faults  of  political  organisations,  though 
scrupulous  honesty  In  handling  public  funds 
diiferentlatee  it  notably  from  ottiers  which 
Mr.  Brass  national  opponents  hsve  fuund 
themsaives  able  to  belong  to  and  work  wtth. 
Colooal  MUlMT  was  able  to  point  to  tfafSeSa 
In  the  school  system,  to  illiteracy,  and  to  the 
poll  tas  which  deliberately  raaulcta  suffrage, 
as  oontribtttkms  of  the  machine  from  which 
Virginia,  ha  said,  must  be  freed. 

psasoWAL  TBimsrH  roa  mm 

Despiu  theea  handlcapa.  Mr.  Battle  won 

an   tmpsaaatva  vletary.  In  view  of  tha  eon- 

dltlooa.    And  coca  mora  Virginia  Danocrats 

andmaad  their  aanlor  Senator.  rebutBng  the 


Indirect  effort  of  the  Truman  admlnlstratloo, 
through  iU  alllea.  to  reduce  or  eliminate  bu 
State  and  national  Influence  even  mora  em- 
phatically than  they  rebuffed  open  efforts 
by  tha  Boosevelt  administration  to  ttic  Muna 
purpoaa.  Tha  verdict  waa  especially  a  per- 
sonal tribuu  because  Senator  Btbd  was 
obliged  for  tha  first  time  publicly  to  endorse 
one  organisation  member  over  anotlier  in 
the  course  of  a  campaign.  This  decision, 
with  its  obvl'^us  risks,  was  forced  on  bim 
when  Colonel  Miller  made  him  tha  issue. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  -  ■  -b 

th*    wcrd   •niberal*   been    rung  y 

ugb  all  iU  changes  than  in  ttie  campaign 
iuf  Colonel  MUler.  Since  IU  plain  antonym 
la  "Illiberal. '  this  was  the  label  that  was 
preaaed  Incessantly  on  the  Senator  and  his 
organlaatloa.  But.  as  elsewherr .  the  implied 
distinction  Is  Isrgely  s  mstter  of  dialectlca. 
There  are  liberals  and  lUlberals  on  bi<th  sides 
In  Virginia.  And  racognition  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Bras  aa  Oovemor  pulled  Virginia  out 
of  the  mud  and  kept  It  free  of  debt  and  graft 
has  sgsin  been  certified  by  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority of  the  Old  Dominion. 


TW  CaoperatiTe  Moveaieitt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MUfirxaoTA 
IN  THB  SBNATS  OP  THS  UNITKD  STATU 

Thursday,  August  4  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a5k  unanimous  con5ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowgre^  :ioiiai. 
Record  an  article  by  former  Representa- 
tive Jerry  Voorhis.  now  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1949  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine,  published  at  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.  The  Progressive  magazine  wms 
founded  In  1909  by  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  M.  LaPoUette,  Sr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoab. 
as  follows: 

D-Dat  roa  Ambska's  CoomAirvxa 
(By  Jerry  Voorhis) 

The  American  cooperative  movement  Is 
fast  moving  Into  the  show-down  phase  ot 
IU  existence.  Tha  period  Just  ahead  will 
determine  for  yaars  to  come  whether  co- 
operatives will  permit  Inertia.  Indifference, 
prejudice,  and  factionailain  to  weaken  and 
immobUize  a  threat  deniKxrratlc  movement,  or 
whether  they  wUl  close  ranks  and  stride  for- 
ward to  pUy  a  really  declalve  role  in  the  life 
of  this  country. 

D-4lay  lias  ahead  because  the  American 
cooparattva  movement  is  coming  of  ^fx  It 
has  been  Bsoelug  through  s  long  period  of 
great  growtag  pates.  It  stsnds  today  on  tha 
thraahold  of  a  fruitful  maturity.  The  days 
of  the  pioneers,  the  dsys  when  cooperative 
BMmbers  were  regarded  as  "a  little  straage 
but  quite  harnilaaa."  the  days  when  soma 
co-opa  ware  eoeitant  to  be  smug  little  clubby 
affair* — thoae  days  are  gone  forever  Before 
ua  now  are  day*  of  conflict — of  struggle  to 
an  accepted  and  significant  place  in  the 
lomlc.  social,  and  cultural  life  of  tha 
ICatkn. 

l^M  past  few  daeadaa  have  seen  healthy 
growth  in  the  cooparsUve  movaaoent,  aape- 
cially  in  rural  American  areas. 
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Today  it  is  estimated  that  upward  of 
10.000.000  Americaa  families  are  member- 
owners  of  some  type  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise. In  tiiis  estimate  are  included  seven 
ma)or  groups  of  cocqieratlres.  The  member- 
ship of  these  groups  may  be  roughly  counted 
like  this:  4.000.000  members  of  rural  mar- 
keting, fsrm  supply,  and  utility  cooperatives, 
representing  two-thirds  of  all  the  0.000,000 
{arm  families  in  America:  4.000.000  credit- 
urion  members;  860.000  members  of  con- 
sumer cooperative  societies;  50,000  member 
families  in  housing  cooperatives:  500,000 
members  of  group-health  cooperatives;  2.- 
000.000  policyholder  meml^ers  of  co-op  mu- 
tual insurance  companies. 

Add  to  the  alx3ve  the  indeterminate  but 
fast-growing  numbers  of  students  who  live 
In  cooperative  houses,  eat  in  cooperative  caf- 
eterias, or  buy  their  supplies  at  cooperative 
campus  stores:  the  membership  of  coopera- 
tive burial  sssociatlons,  cooperative  freezer 
locker  planu.  mutual  irrigation  companies, 
and  other  cooperstlve  organizations,  and  you 
easily  surpass  the  10.000.000  families  mark 
even  if  we  make  ample  allowance  for  possible 
duplication  of  memtwrship. 

Slowly,  painfully  slowly  in  the  opinion  of 
msny.  cooperation  in  the  last  50  years  has 
bad  so  healthy  and  steady  a  growth  as  to 
become  an  establUhed  and  essential  part  of 
our  rural  economy.  Dating  from  the  1929 
depression,  we  can  mark  a  great  wave  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  city  dwellers  that  is  still 
mounting. 

Whan  I  say  that  cooperation  has  come  of 
ags  in  America  I  do  not  Imply  that  its  period 
of  adolescence  has  been  completely  outgrown. 
Doubts  and  fears,  dogmatism  and  provincial- 
ism. Jealousies  and  inferiority  complexes 
still  persist  among  cooperators.  Such  evl- 
danoss  of  immaturity,  however,  are  passing  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  movement, 
baoawst  of  iU  progssm  and.  more  Important. 
IU  enormous  potratiaUtles.  now  faces  a  de- 
termined, well  financed,  and  Imi^acable 
opposition. 

To  naeet  this  all-out  attack  successfully, 
cooperatives  must  begin  to  work,  think,  and 
plan  to  the  end  that  we  may  offer  in  these 
troubled  times  a  democratic,  practical,  "mid- 
dle-way" means  of  mutual  aid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  economy.  In  short,  co- 
operators  must  cooperate.  Holding  to  its 
original  idealism,  the  movement  must  prove 
to  the  American  people  by  its  day-to-day 
performance  that  It  can  meet  the  pragmatic 
test  of  biisiness  success  from  the  efficient 
management  of  a  city  grocery  store  to  the 
operation  of  a  large-scale  refinery. 

Carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  some  coop- 
erators stiU  seem  to  beUeve  that  the  cooper- 
ative patterns— consumer-ownership,  pat- 
ronage dividends,  and  -the  rest — will  auto- 
matically bring  success  to  any  undertaking 
regardleas  of  the  human  elements  involved. 
ThU  Idealistic  faltb  is  moat  |»evalent  In  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  cooperstlve  fields — 
the  city  food  and  household  supplies  stores. 
Although  the  British  and  Scandinavian  co- 
operatives have  laade  their  most  notable 
progress  In  this  flcid.  over  hare  progress  has 
been  slows  t.  good  management  most  rare, 
the  need  for  member- participation  programs 
greatest.  In  this  vital  area  co-opa  have  been 
Idlest  on  Idealian  and  shortest  on  effi- 
ciency. 

Tet  the  city  food  and  supply  store  remains 
the  center  around  which  vigorous  coopera- 
tives of  urtian  consumers  must  be  built. 
UntU  our  ttioag.  rural  cooperatives  are  bal- 
anced m  the  towns  and  dtlaa  with  con- 
sumer enterprises  large  VMNlgh  to  carry  on 
at  least  a  sUth  of  the  retail  trade  In  town, 
we  caaaot  hope  to  dui^lcate  the  Scandina- 
vian or  F^g'****  way  of  contributing  to  sta- 
bility of  the  economy. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  In  the  reun  grtv 
eery  field  there  are  no  high  margins.  R^iu- 
larly.  6  out  of  every  10  eoeamerctal  grocery 
storss  fail  in  the  United  SsaUs  attar  4  ysass 


of  heartbreaking  stru^le.  Tet  the  failtire 
of  one  cooperative  store  is  blazoned  abroad 
by  our  enem^ies  as  proof  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  entire  movement. 

That  there  have  t>een  serious  failures  no 
honest  cooperative  wUl  deny.  As  in  the  case 
of  many  other  businesses,  the  war  years  of 
a  seller's  market  gave  our  store  managers  a 
false  sense  that  anything  would  go.  Out- 
of-the-*ray.  tmattractive,  sloppily  run  co-ops 
did  a  good  enough  business  with  customers 
who  were  not  particular,  so  why  bother? 

It  took  some  heavy  losses  in  both  eastern 
and  national  cooperatives,  the  failures  of  a 
number  of  local  co-ops,  and  some  down-to- 
earth  reports  by  ouulde  experts — suggesting 
that  if  urtian  consumer  co-ops  were  to  sur- 
vive and  grow  they  bad  to  be  run  at  least  as 
efficiently  as  their  rivals — to  wake  up  our 
people  from  their  dream  of  coasting  along  on 
a  perpetual  seller's  market  and  return  them 
to  black-ink  operations. 

The  early  months  of  1948  were  troubled 
times.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
the  picture  brightened.  Though  Eastern 
Cooperatives  was  still  in  the  throes  of  reor- 
ganization and  a  number  of  the  smaller  local 
societies  In  iU  field  had  folded,  the  outlook 
was  markedly  brighter.  And  Central  States 
Cooperatives,  the  Midwest  regional  organiza- 
tion serving  most  of  the  urt>an  cooperatives 
in  that  area,  showed  after  a  hard  year  net 
savings  of  t2.800  for  the  month  of  December, 
dtie  largely  to  a  net  reduction  in  cosu  of 
operation  of  no  less  than  $57,000  per  year. 
After  great  difficulty  in  unification  and  the 
dosing  of  some  outlets,  the  remaining  Chi- 
cago retail  stores  were  in  the  black  at  the 
dose  of  the  year. 

The  California  Associated  Cooperatives, 
blessed  sll  along  with  good  management. 
continued  its  healthy  growth,  with  a  Jump  in 
salca  from  tl.0834X»  In  1947  to  gl. 463.000  in 
1048.  which  was  25  percent  better  than 
budget  estimates.  The  grocery  department 
showed  a  sales  increase  of  64  percent  over 
1947. 

So  it  can  be  done.  Loyalty,  enthusiasm, 
and  idealism  are  characteristics  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for  in  any  cooperator.  but  they 
cannot  be  substituted  for  good  manage- 
ment, vigorous  merchandising,  sound  per- 
sonnel policies,  and  dose  relationship  be- 
tween the  retail  co-op  and  the  wholesale. 
There  mtist  be  common  selling  sense  tf  the 
groceries  are  to  be  moved  from  the  shelves 
to  the  consumer's  market  basket.  City  co- 
operators  have  learned  some  leaaoiis  the  hard 
way. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Important  Isborstory 
experiment  in  urban  cooperative  organiza- 
tion in  eastern  Micliigan.  For  several  years 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
unions  in  the  world,  hsve  kept  a  man  on 
their  educational  staff  to  teach  cooperative 
prlndples.  In  the  fall  of  1947,  when  prices 
reached  their  peak  and  wages  lagged,  local 
unions  in  Detroit  began  buying  groceries  at 
wholesale  and  seUing  them  to  urJon  members 
In  local  headquarters  at  cost. 

This  promptly  proved  to  be  imi«actical.  as 
the  cooperators  in  the  union  had  predicted. 
and  a  new  device  waa  worked  out  by  the 
Council  for  Cooperative  Development,  on 
whose  board  members  of  the  unions  and 
of  the  cooperatives  sit  together.  There  were 
several  cooperative  organizations  In  the  De- 
troit area.  Why  not.  CCD  decided,  get  them 
behind  dran\atlc  grocery  sales  (they  were 
called  food  fairs)  and  use  them  as  a  flaeans 
of  selling  shares  in  the  cooperative  and  build- 
ing up  membership? 

The  plan  worked.  At  all  events.  In  Pon- 
tlac,  Flint,  and  Detroit  memberships  were 
aoM.  o^tal  raised;  the  klaa  of  cocyeratkm 
captured  the  imaglnatloa  of  the  people.  Tha 
fairs  were  well  and  deverly  advertiaed.  In 
front  of  union  halls.  In  vacant  lots,  st  the 
food  trucks   thsmsslfss^  people 


through  loudspeakers  what  was  being  done 
to  beat  the  high  coat  of  living.  The  mayor 
of  Pontiac  gave  his  official  blessing  to  th* 
grand  opening  of  the  Pontiac  Cooperative 
DIstribntlan  Center.  A  few  months  later  De- 
troit opened  another  center,  to  be  foUowed 
by  Flint. 

Certain  methods  laid  down  at  the  outset 
by  the  CCD  planners  went  far  in  making  this 
enterprise  a  success.  A  minimum  of  expen- 
sive fixtures,  a  maxlmtun  of  self-service,  low 
rents,  and  ample  parking  spaces  kept  capi- 
tal Investment  and  overhead  down  Coop- 
erative-Labeled products  vrere  the  rule.  The 
result — 4  to  8  percent  sverage  savings  under 
chain  store  prices:  volume  st  Pontiac  S4.200 
a  week,  Flint  $7,000.  Detroit  No.  1,  $5,500;  all 
stores  in  the  black,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  other  cooperative  stores  in  the  area 
were  losing  money;  the  groc*ry  volume  of 
Central  States  Cooperatives  (the  Chicago 
wholesale)  doubled. 

Ot  course,  all  the  answers  to  the  problems 
facing  city  cooperatives  have  not  come  out 
of  Eastern  Michigan.  But  at  least  the  ex- 
periment proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
write  off  tirl>an  cooperative  stores  as  hope- 
less undertakings. 

Given  a  cohesive  group  of  people — a  mili- 
tant union  membership,  a  church  parish, 
or  men  and  women  with  various  comaoon 
ties;  given  a  good  educational  program, 
streamlined  with  plenty  of  drama;  given 
some  imagination  about  methods  of  opera- 
tion with  emphasis  on  the  saving  to  the 
buyer  rather  than  high-pressure  merchan- 
dising frills — given  these,  we  may  yet  have 
a  proper  balance  of  city  and  country  co-ope. 
Fiislnsaa  success  anywhere  takee  foresight 
and.  of  course,  the  preeent  seeming  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  whether  due  to  Infla- 
tion or  disinflation,  isn't  going  to  isst  In- 
definitely. So,  at  the  Sixteenth  Biennial 
Congress  of  the  Cooperative  League  held  last 
November  in  MlnneapolU.  plans  were  laid  to 
make  the  cooperativea  of  the  Nation  finan- 
cially self-suffkdent. 

It  was  prc^Kiaed  that  the  savings  of  in- 
dividual cooperatives  be  brought  together  In 
credit  »inif»i«  and  cooperatively  controlled 
banks,  that  all  available  funds  In  the  hands 
of  cooperatives  be  invested  in  the  securities 
of  cooperatives,  that  finance  aasodatlons  for 
the  gathering  of  such  funds  and  the  making 
of  nrrrsiary  loans  be  organised  In  every  re- 
gion, snd  that  the  Cooperative  Finance  As- 
sociation of  America,  a  chartered  organisa- 
tion, be  made  an  agency  to  rediscount  the 
paper  of  regional  finance  asaoclatlons  and 
provide  a  market  for  the  cooperaUve  se- 
curities. 

n 

What  the  congress  had  in  mind  was  the 
tinlfylng  process  of  mutual  aid,  the  form- 
ing of  a  common  front  today  to  meet  a  po- 
tential crisis  touKirrow.  I  have  stated  what 
seems  to  be  a  truism,  nanoeiy.  that  coopera- 
tors must  cooperate.  This  needs  to  be  re- 
peated because  the  stubborn  fact  remains 
that  in  this  country,  unlike  Canada,  the 
cooperative  movement  has  not  yet  learned 
to  think  of  itself  as  a  national  movement. 

Barriers  of  indifference,  ladt  of  undsrsSaad- 
Ing.  and  even  downright  prejudice  separate 
some  cooperatives  from  othera.  We  have 
\>n^n*a«-mimv<<  cooperatives  whoee  spon- 
sors, prodalming  they  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  system  of  prtrate  profit,  declare  that, 
far  from  desiring  to  help  heal  a  sl^  world. 
they  oppose  all  such  IdeaUstic  focdtshncas. 

We  have  large  agrlctdtural  marketing  co- 
operatives which  keep  loftUy  away  from  all 
other  cooperatives  and  Indeed  try  to  soft- 
pedal  their  intrinsic  coop«^tive  set-up. 

Then  there  are  doctrinaire  devotees  of  the 
more  rigid  Rochdale  schrxil  who  will  have 
noChli^  to  do  with  any  farm  markatteg 
cooperatives,  and  acorn  as  being  ontslds  the 
drde  of  true  cooperatKxi  even  farm  supply 
enterpnses  which  in  every  essential  foUow 
the  Rochdale  prlndples. 
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ly  the  movement  li  finding  Ite  awt% 
mMtdle  w»y  between  theee  eitreme*.  Atart- 
mlnded  cooper»tof»  know  tbat  buetaea*  euc- 
c«a  and  Idealistic  Intacrlty  must  go  band 
in  band  \t  the  full  pountlalltlaa  ai  cooperm- 
UoB  are  to  be  realised. 

TlMre  U  Btlll.  bowerer.  a  oonalderable  dla- 
tannt  to  go.  On  the  buatneea  iMe  there  ni»t 
be  a  whoto-eooled  readlneaa  to  buy  togethrr. 
to  aeefe  aoureaa  of  cn.)de«oll.  for  example, 
to  acquire  phoephatea  and  timber 
other  Kiurcea  i4  raw  matcrUla 
to  )oln  in  creating  at  leaat  one 
outstanding  tohBW ory  Uk  tta*  tasUng  and 
developing  of  befMv  jfiammm  far  tlM  benefit 
of  all  American  consumer*. 

When  credit  unions  and  cooperative  Ineur- 
ance  companies,  farm  supply  and  city  store 
oooperativea.  and  all  tbe  rest  work  together 
in  tbe  spirit  of  mutual  aid.  tbere  can  be  a 
■ilslMy  oaovcment  which  will  give  people 
oontrol  oeer  their  own  economic  destinies, 
with  the  problem  of  effective  unity 
the  long  standing  one  of  adminis- 
trative personnel.  Laaders  a<  the  moveme:it 
are  quite  literally  run  ragged  by  the  demands 
upon  their  time  and  energy.  These  men 
and  women  could  be  In  attendance  at  aome 
aort  of  Important  maatioc  every  hour  of 
evM7  day  ot  every  week  and  still  mlsa  many 
a  gAUkering  d.  ttt!"  cooperation  This  la 
a  asA  raAectkm  «•  Uw  failure  <>(  co-ope  to 
train  and  deealop  arfMBtly  needed  admlnla- 
tratlve  personnel. 

Particularly  (or  the  local  oooparattves.  tbe 
acardty  of  competent  managers  la  alarming. 
A  good  eoopmsttve  atora  managsr  —da  all 

rrclal  enterprise,  and  a  lot  more 
He  must  be  both  an  efficient  mer- 
snd  a  leader  In  his  community  as 
wad.  Tet  today  only  a  few  regional  coopera- 
tlvea  have  adequate  programs  of  personnel 
training:  there  is  none  at  the  national  level 
where  It  could  be  dene  moat  economlrally 

It  la  no  easy  matter  for  one  brought  up 
to  believe  that  the  wsy  btwlness  Is  done  In 
thla  eountry  Is  either  through  cut-throet 
oompatttlon  or  iron-fisted  monopoly  to  sc- 
oept.  without  consldersble  study,  the  mu- 
tual-aid. cooperative  way  Tet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  tbe  cooperatives  which  do 
most  to  support  a  vigorous  program  of  mem. 
bar  participation  and  public  Information. 
directed  by  men  and  women  well-grounded 
In  eooperatlTe  principles  and  practices,  are 
tbe  onas  which  are  bu)!d:n^  most  soundly 
for  tbe  future,  even  from  a  purely  bualneas 
view. 

In  that  future,  if  preaent  groarth  oontlnucs. 
are  can  take  for  granted  that  the  enemies  of 
the  movement  will  increase  the  Intensity  of 
their  atUcks  and  in  all  probability  broaden 
the  base  of  the  asaault.  At  the  preaent.  one 
of  the  cleverest  and  beat  financed  propa- 
ganda campaigns  is  being  carried  on  for  the 
purpoae  of  eatebllahtng  in  the  public  mind 
tbe  Idaa  that  "co-ope  dont  pay  taxes  "  Over 
and  airain  on  the  radio,  ta  tba  praas.  at  fo- 
ruma  and  other  puMle  gatbartiiti.  thla  tingle 
point,  falae  as  it  la.  Is  being  hammered  at, 
so  that  large  croaa  sections  of  people  have 
to  believe  that  throtigb  aome  special 
itlon  nontaxpaylng  cooparatlvca  have 
•  great  advantage  over  btisineaa, 

Oooparatlve  spokesmen  should  oo  every  oc- 
easloe  point  out  and  publicize  theee  facu: 

1.  Oooparatlvaa  pay  all  taxes  that  other 
btjalnaaaaa  pay  and  at  the  same  ratea. 

2.  While  It  la  true  that  patronage  refunds 
are  not  taxable  against  a  cooperative,  neither 
are  they  taxable  against  any  other  bualnaaa. 

3.  As  for  the  agrlculttiral  exemption  (or 
which  a  dwindling  number  of  farmer  eo- 
oparatlves  attempt  to  qualify,  the  National 
T^  Bquailty  Asaoclatlon  Itaalf .  the  spearhead 
oC  tbe  current  drive  against  c<>-opa.  la  on 
taoord  as  saying  that  "the  exemptiun  makaa 
practteally  no  difference  and  Ite  repeal  would 
add  only  a  drop  of  revenue  to  Vba  Treaaury." 


It  is  doubtful,  however.  If  a  purely  factual 
approach  such  as  the  above  will  be  enough 
to  stop  the  malicious  distortions  of  the  tax 
sittiatinn  The  cooperatives  can  easily  fash- 
ion an  effective  and  constructive  counter- 
attack by  publldalng  their  now  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

Por  cooperatives  are  legally  obliged  to 
paas  on  to  their  patron-members  all  margins 
between  coat  of  doing  bualnaaa  and  total 
recelpte  from  patronage.  In  other  words, 
whst  would  be  raclwmad  as  profit  In  a  purely 
comroerrisl  enterprise  never  actually  be- 
longs to  the  cooperative.  Instead  it  belongs 
to  the  corperative's  patrons.  Consequently 
all  savlng.i  of  a  cooperative  must  be  paid  In 
cash  or  assigned  In  ownership  to  patrons 
in  proportion  to  their  patronage.  When- 
ever such  funds  coiutltute  taxable  Income 
to  anyone,  rooperatlve  members  are  liable 
for  the  payment  of  Income  tsxes  on  their 
patronage  refunds.  In  whatever  form  they 
may  be  paid. 

Cooperatlvea  operate  on  the  very  sound 
principle  that  the  ultimate  recipient  of  in- 
come, not  a  trustee  through  whose  liands 
money  pasasi.  should  alw.:ys  pay  the  tax. 
Thla  ta  what  takea  p'.sen  In  the  case  uf 
all   the  86  percent   of    *  n   buitneaaca 

which  are  indlTldually  r  ovned  by 

partners  None  of  theae  paya  a  corporation 
income  tax  t>ecauee  the  partnera  have  dis- 
charged their  tax  liability  In  fuil  when  they 
pay  their  taxes  as  indirlduala— sloe*  they 
have,  in  fact,  received  all  the  Income.  Thla 
Is  exactly  the  case  at  cooperative  member- 
patrons  who  are  in  fact  a  grcup  o^  partnera 
in  a  buslneaa. 

The  preeent  Indifference  or  honlllty  to- 
ward the  cooperative  movement  In  many 
parte  of  the  country  la.  In  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  single  obstacle  we  have  to  over- 
come The  cooperatives  muat  be  about 
their  public  relations  activities.  They  muft 
win  the  battle  of  public  opinion.  Tbey 
haven  t  won  it  yet 

It  Is  the  pressing  buslneaa  of  cooperatora 
to  go  out  and  tell  the  people  why  the  move- 
ment got  started,  how  It  la  functioning, 
what  ite  true  alms  are.  how  it  works  to  de- 
velop a  genuinely  free  economy,  and  how 
rightly  It  can  contribute  to  the  wel{a.e 
of  the  majority.  Not  cooperators  alone  but 
people  generally  muat  know  that  coopera- 
tion Is  a  voluntary,  nonguvernmentel  organ- 
ization of  producers  and  coiuumers  of  goods 
and  servlcea  for  which  there  Is  a  common 


It  must  be  made  clear  that  cooperatlvea 
provide  the  means  for  decentralising  the 
present  concentrated  ownerahlp  of  Induatry. 
making  it  poaslble  for  countless  Americans 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  share  lo  the  owner- 
ship of  such  necessities  for  clvUlaed  living 
as  oil  wells,  pipe  lines,  reflnerlaa.  factoriea. 
mlM4.  mines,  electric  power  and  ll^ht. 
clinics,  banks,  stores,  and  Instmuice  com- 
panies. This  is  done  by  using  and  support- 
ing theee  industries  and  Institutions  when 
they  are  organised  as  cooperatives. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  that  cooperators 
are  not  Utopian  visionaries  with  any  expec- 
tation of  taking  over  the  national  economy. 
That  never  has  happened  in  countries  where 
the  moveoMnt  Is  strongest  It  Is  the  pur- 
poaa  of  eooperatlvee  to  grow  to  the  point 
where  IB  or  M  percent  of  the  Nation's  busl- 
neaa la  on  a  cooperative  baals.  Then  the 
people  will  have  ahown  that  they  can  supply 
tbair  own  needa.  and  there  will  be  a  yardstick 
of  full  production  at  reasonable  coet  which 
can  be  applied  to  indvistry  aa  a  whole. 

TlBM  and  again  the  eeooomlc  yardstick 
has  proeed  Its  worth.  Oearaaaa  it  has  brtiken 
tba  grip  ot  private  mopopoilaa  and  cartela 
puMla  naeaaaltlaa.  Here,  aa  In  the 
of  RBA.  It  ha*  foroed  down  high  rataa 
charged  by  private  electric  power  cotnpanlea 
and  further  farced  theee  companies  to  enter 


flelcli   long   neglected    because    high    proflU 
were  not  expected  there. 

(^operative  spokesmen  muat  abow  that 
sknndant  production  of  low-coat  necessities 
Is  a  natural  proceea  In  an  organlxation  which 
bel.;nits  to  the  people  wbooe  daily  needs  it 
serves  that  graaa-rooU.  locally  owned  pec- 
pie's  businesses  are  the  antidote  to  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  glgantlam  which  follows  tb« 
concent rstion  of  economic  power  In  the 
hsnds  of  a  few  and  weakens  tbe  very  roote 
of  democratic  life. 

Cooperstors  have  not  Uken  aturks  against 
them  lying  down.  The  movement  has  a  pub- 
lic relations  program  and  aome  agencies.  The 
Credit  Union  National  Aseoctatlon  and  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion do  effective  )cbs  In  their  fields,  as  does 
the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  public  informatlcn 
work  today  Is  bataff  done  by  some  of  the  mora 
wide-awake  regional  co-ops. 

Tet.  while  the  attacks  upon  the  eoopera- 
tlvee are  carried  on  under  a  Ifatlon-arlde  plan, 
the  cooperatives  themselves  hsve  yet  to  de- 
velop a  we  11 -coordinated.  Nation-wide  pro- 
gram 

This  is  the  Job  now  being  tackled  by  the 
Cooperative  League.  The  league  la  the  only 
national  organisation  which  atempte  to  ad- 
vance the  progreas  of  all  t3rpes  of  cooperatlvea 
in  sU  fields  of  human  needs,  frooa  health  care 
and  housing  to  gi  utai  lee  and  farm  suppUee. 
Ite  objectlvea  are  two — educational  and  pro- 
motional. 

While  a  few  of  the  stronger  buMness  oo- 
opcratteaa  and  a  number  of  the  more  active 
smaller  onee  generotialy  support  the  league's 
work,  the  organisation  must  attempt,  on  tbe 
most  modext  of  budgete.  with  less  than  a 
aoore  of  staff  members,  to  carry  on  a  national 
pouts  relations  prcgram  upon  whose  nic- 
OSSB  to  much  of  the  future  growth  of  all  co- 
operatives depends.  That  the  leagiie  has  In 
ite  membership  barely  one-sUtb  of  the  total 
member!>hlp  of  tbe  Nations  cooperatlvea  Is 
indication  of  the  lack  of  conadottsnees  of 
workmg  together  for  a  common  cause  and 
the  absence  of  a  well-coordinated  national 
public  relations  program. 

IV 

Many  cooperators  complain  of  the  lack  ot 
Imagination  which  keepa  the  movement  re- 
peating uled  and  tested  methods  la  the 
atomic  age  of  overnight  change.  Theae  ent- 
ice want  the  cooperatlvea  to  make  aome  dra- 
matic contribution  to  national  welfare  or 
world  peace.  And.  indeed,  thla  could  be  done 
If  within  the  near  futiire  competent  leaders 
would  forget  differences  and  dlvlaive  regional 
barriers  and  work  together  on  a  national 
scale. 

Everywhere  there  U  a  heightened  Interest 
In  low-coet  cooperative  bousing.  If  Con- 
grsas  would  paaa  pending  leglalatlon  for  tbs 
eucouragsmant  ol  audi  bousing,  and  If  ez- 
Isung  cooparstless  wovM  prepare  themselves 
for  guldnnes  1b  sncb  projecte,  we  ccuid  start 
breaking  ground  tor  the  new,  mutually  oerned 
houses  Within  the  aMSonrable  future. 

Similarly  In  the  flsM  of  distribution.  If 
sflelaacy  la  increased,  greater  Imagination 
employed,  and  mutually  advantagaoua  rela- 
tions are  developed  between  producers  such 
aa  tbe  farm  markeUng  coopsratlvea  and 
new  methods  can  bs  worked  out 
It  well  eliminate  tbe  prsssnt  aiu- 
tttdtaaus  OQSte  of  getting  tblno  te  market. 

InternaUonally.  the  challenge  to  coopera- 
tlvea la  tremendoua.  Presently  there  la 
world-wide  diacuaskm  at  plana  for  the  revival 
of  Industry  In  Oermsny  and  ths  development 
of  tlas  so  ssUsd  bsdnpard  areas  for  the  bene- 
fit ot  the  masses  of  people  there.  Aa  yet 
theee  projecte  are  In  the  realm  of  debate. 
but  If  the  schemes,  to  which  th«  public  as 
a  whole  is  not  privy,  merely  mean  the  hand- 
ing back  of  the  Ruhr  Induatrtee  to  the  car- 
tallata  who  ones  controUsd  them  or  mean  tte 
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cspanakm  of  the  power  phases  of  American 
corporations  Into  underdeveloped  areas,  so 
far  aa  peace  Is  concerned  our  last  condition 
may  well  be  worse  than  our  first. 

The  one  way  to  take  the  Ruhr  out  of  the 
frame  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  Intrigue  which 
now  surrounds  It  would  be  to  place  control 
of  Ite  industries  la  the  handa  of  a  trustee- 
ship participated  la  cooperatively  by  all  west- 
ern European  nations  having  need  of  Ruhr 
producte. 

Co-op  leaders  have  already  made  this  sug- 
gestion. t>ut  selling  the  Idea  to  military  and 
diplomatically  minded  officials  Is  no  easy 
task.  The  same  cooperative  principles  should 
be  applied  to  the  development  of  backward 
areas,  where  the  people  could  own  their  own 
indtiatrlca  rather  than  become  dependencies 
of  private  American  corporations. 

V 

I  am  not  Implying  that  cooperative  tech- 
niques supply  all  the  answers  to  all  the 
world's  pressing  problems.  I  am  stating  that 
from  my  experience  with  the  movement,  co- 
operators  have  adequate  answers  and  tested. 
workable  solutions  to  meet  some  of  the  most 
pressing  economic  problems  of  our  times. 
Practical  performance  In  many  fields  baa 
proved  thU  adequacy.  The  question  U 
whether  we.  by  alns  of  omission,  will  at- 
tempt merely  to  keep  the  cooperative  an- 
swers to  ourselves  or  whether  we  will  find 
ways  of  contributing  them  to  Increasing 
mill  Ions  of  our  fellow  human  beings  on  this 
distressed  globe. 


the  attitude  of  such  statemente  made  by  such 
so-called  Americans. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  vtgtntjualy 
oppose  such  unpatriotic  and  tm-Amerlcan 
demonstrations  as  recently  have  come  to  ths 
attention  of  the  public. 


UD-AB«rican  Adrrities 


He  Uys  this  fear  to  the  RusaUna  with  their 
undemlning  of  the  Unttsd  Rations.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  on  the  Chicago  bridge  October  &. 
1987,  talked  about  a  haunting  fear  ol  calam- 
ity among  the  nations.  He  laid  that  fear 
to  the  Nazis,  with  their  undernUning  of  the 
Brland-Kellogg  Pact  under  which  80  na- 
tloiu  had  pledged  themselves  to  settle  their 
peacefully  and  to  avoid  the  force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TCMNESSXC 

IN  THE  SESATT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  4  degulative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment regarding  un-Amencan  acti-'ities 
by  the  H.  A.  Cameron  Post.  No.  6.  /.merl- 
can  Legion.  Department  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville.  Tenn..  in  order  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  world  leaders  may  know 
just  where  loyal  American  Negroes 
stand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoiD,  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  H.  A.  Cameron  Poat.  No.  6. 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Tennessee, 
heartily  dlaapprove  of  organixationa  which 
participate  In  un-American  activities  and  of 
individuals  whd  endorse  such  organisations 
and  advocate  such  activities. 

Inasmuch  as  Post  6  Is  an  organisation  with 
a  membership  exclusively  of  Negro  veterans 
of  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  it 
behoovea  ua  to  make  It  clear  as  to  where  we 
stand  on  such  an  issue.  We  would  like  to 
have  it  understood  that  we  oppoee  and  con- 
demn such  organiaatlons  or  persons  who  par- 
ticipate In  or  endorse  the  same. 

The  memberslxlp  of  Post  6  U  aware  of  the 
fact  that  such  organisations  have  been  very 
active  In  certain  sections  of  these  great 
United  States  of  America,  and  It  Is  our  desire 
that  such  organisations  be  requested  or 
forced  to  disband.  It  has  been  said  and  pub- 
liahed  by  an  internationally  famous  member 
of  our  race  that  we  would  not  commit  our- 
selves or  take  up  arms  against  an  aggressor 
nation  should  our  great  country  be  attacked. 
American  Legion.  Post  6.  beartUy  disapprovea 


Hilkary  Aid  to  Foreifii  Gmntries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiwois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  4  Hegislatite  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2\  1949 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Chicago  Bridge  Doctrine" 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  on  July  28.  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram for  military  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, showing  the  harmony  of  the  Tru- 
man program  in  this  respect  with  the 
speech  made  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  Chicago  Bridge  in  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

cHicaco  Bamcz  doctkike 
CoBfiesa  is  m  for  a  rugged  tussle  over 
the  wavs  and  the  costs  of  providing  to  other 
natic«is  American  aid  to  resist  RussUn  ag- 
g,issilnn — tf  there  U  any  more  Russian  ag- 
greaaioD. 

That's  made  plain  by  the  early  reactions 
to  the  President  s  special  message  asking  for 
$1430  000  000  to  set  up  a  glot>al  guaranty 
sgslnst  fear  of  war  which,  in  Mr.  Truman's 
UnguaKe.  haunU  the  world  It  is  the  global 
quarantine  doctrine  first  annotinced  by  P. 
D   R.  from  Chicago's  outer  drive  bridge. 

Since  there  la  no  oOcial  end  of  World  War 
n.  Mr.  Trumai^  baa  asked  for  such  extraor- 
dinary powers  as  a  commander  in  chief 
would  have.  He  wante  to  allocate  mUltary 
equipment  to  the  nations,  during  the  next 
a  years  as  circumstances  require.  The  oppo- 
sition things  the  President  wante  authority 
to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  aU  by  himself. 

Mr.  Truman's  proposals  are  timed  to  make 
good  on  American  commitmente  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  with  Ite  special  appli- 
cation to  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
But  his  program  for  defensive  mUltary  grante 
penetrates  to  Korea,  the  Philipplnea,  Iran. 
Greece,  and  Txu^key.  As  for  Canada  and 
South  America,  he'd  help  them  procure  self- 
defensive  equipment  on  a  caah  t)aals.  Only 
Chins,  among  the  hot  spote,  U  pn^sed  by. 

As  Coogrsas  and  the  people  make  up  their 
minds  about  the  procedures  to  call  Russia 
any  plsce  In  the  world  there  Is  bound  to  be 
a  searching  of  souls  as  to  why  mankind  U 
In  a  fix  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
prompted  President  Pranklln  D.  Rooaeeelfs 
speech  when  he  dedicated  the  outer  drive  in 
thU  city.  That  speech  was  made  12  years 
ago. 

Since  then  we  have  had  World  War  H 
and  the  organisation  of  the  United  Nations 
to  prevent  world  war  HI.  How  come.  then, 
that  Mr.  Truman's  special  message  to  Con- 
gress U  the  pattern  of  P.  D.  R.s  quarantine 
addreas?  Mr.  Truman  also  makes  a  play  upon 
the  word  "fear"  recalUng  P.  D.  R's  first  in- 
augtiral  admonition  that  the  only  thing  ws 

have  to  fear  U  fear  Itself."  

Mr  Truman  says  the  fear  of  Sfgreaalon 
haunte  the  world  and  prev«U^be  atabUlty 
that  promotes  social  and 


Said  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Chicago  in  1937: 
"Nations  claiming  freedom  for  themselves 

are  denying  it  to  others.  

"The  win  for  peace  on  the  part  of  peace- 
loving  nations  must  express  Itself  to  the  end 
that  nations  that  may  be  tempted  to  violate 
their  agreemente  end  the  righte  of  othera 
will  desist  from  such  a  course.  There  must 
be  positive  endeavors  to  preserve  peace." 

This  Roosevelt  phlloaophy  Is  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Truman's  address  thU  week.  But  Mr. 
Truman  can  go  further  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  able  to  go.  Time  has  marched  on. 
Evente  have  changed  the  world  and  the 
thinking  of  oar  people. 

If  tbe  Russians  move  into  the  covintries  of 
western  Europe  we  hope  to  have  thoae  co\m- 
trles  prepared  to  maintain  Internal  order  and 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  flirat  blows.  We 
plan  to  move  In  to  help  them  with  positive 
measures  that  have  evolved  from  experience 
since  the  Chicago  bridge  speech.  In  Mr. 
Truman  s  words,  this  Is  the  warning  to 
Russia : 

•It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  united 
Sratea  baa  no  intention.  In  the  event  of  ag- 
gression, of  allowing  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  to  be  overrun  before  ite  own  power 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  The  program  of 
military  aasistence  now  proposed  is  a  tangi- 
ble assurance  of  our  ourpose  in  this  regard." 
And  that  wUl  be  the  way  things  will  stand 
until  Russia,  in  good  faith.  Is  willing  to  make 
the  United  Nations  function  for  world  peace. 
It  is  too  bad  that  things  have  to  be  that 
way  but  its  the  best  method  we  have  been 
able  to  find  for  a  warning  to  RussU  to  lay 
off— or  to  desist,  as  F.  D.  R.  put  It,  In  his 
Chicago  bridge  doctrine. 


Toward  an  Atanuc  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  icaaBacHL'sii'19 
m  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  very  timely  editorial  entitled 
•Toward  an  Atomic  Policy,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  30,  1949,  Issue  of 
America. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TOWAB9  AM  ATOMIC  fOUCt 

The  Joint  Congraaalonal  Coij^mlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy  met  July  20  with  ofllclaU  of 
the  State  Department,  the  National  Military 
Xstablishment.  and  the  Atomic  Snergy  Com* 
mission  "to  explore  the  continuing  proMsaa 
of  our  reUtlons  with  the  United  Klngrtnri 
and  Canada  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy." 
We  are  not  going  to  Join  in  the  specalatloo 
about  what  happened.  We  do  want  to  teg- 
Uter  our  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  of- 
ficial Washington  seems  at  long  laat  to  bs 
taking  the  A-bomb  seikwaiy? 

irwi  now  is  it  taking  tbe  bomb  aertoualy 
enough?  Let  us  see.  In  his  carsfuUy  wordsd 
stetement  announcing  Xht  July  »  confer- 
ence. Committee  Chairman  McMaboh  asM 
that  the  committee  erould  "dlscuas  wltb  tbs 
three  i^encles  most  dlrecUy  concerned  tns 
which  lie  abe«l  in  our  retetkms 
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with  tlM  UntUd  Kln«dom  and  CaniMU  tn 
tllla  OtM."  ProWams  in  Um  atomic  fteUl. 
Uf»-«r-4lMth  prot»l«Bja.  11*  alMMl  In  our  r«- 
tattHM  wlUi  lb*  vbote  world,  not  merHy 
witll  Or«at  Britain  and  Canada.  It  U  bl«ta 
time  tbc  United  8tat«  cava  seiioua  att«a> 
tlon  to  them 

On  tbe  Ter^  day  the  Mcliabon  committee 
BMt  to  dlKtiaa  a  bUateral  atomic  agraement 
with  BrllaJii.  the  United  State*  propoaed  to 
the  UW  Atomic  ■Bcrgy  CuwMliinn  Uit  It 
almmlm'  lu  attempts  to  aMaMMi  tatama- 
thwal  eootrol.  Haa  ttoe  Unltad  Statea  aban- 
AiM^  Ikopa  of  International  control?     U  It 

what  altematlTe  coiir««  can  Jt  follow? 

This  la  the  time,  we  believe,  while  the  quea- 
tloo  at  our  relation*  with  the  BrltUh  and 
Ouiadlans  U  under  conalderatlon.  to  widen 
the  inquiry  to  take  In  o»ir  oTer-all  atomic 
policy,  beih  national  and  Intematkmal.  The 
•nuatton  certainly  warranU  a  fuU-drcaa  !n- 


our  admiration  for  the  eealoua  de- 
votloo  ot  Samtcr  McMahom  a«  bead  of  the 
Joint  congremlonal  cocomlttee.  we  do  not 
think  his  commiwaa  ooold  handle  the  rather 
ambittoua  project  we  hav«  In  mind  For  on« 
thlnfc.  to  aehlave  worth-while  resulu.  It 
would  probably  have  to  be  continued  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  the  Prealdent 
appoint  a  Cltlxeua  Commtoslon  on  Atomic 
Policy  tlmllw  to,  but  much  larger  than,  hta 
CommiMlona  on  Civil  RlghU.  unlver<«al  mili- 
tary tfmtnirt-  *nd  *^'  policy.  It  should  In- 
dwto  tba  Boat  hlglUy  qoatUtod  polttlcal  and 
phyrteal  aelciitlata.  wmtmrj  aCmtagtota.  pej- 
cbotagMs.  churchraen>  educator*,  planning 
cngliMMr*.  and  publicUt.<«> -a  croaa  aectlon 
of  the  beat  brains  in  A.Tierlca  The  Oom- 
mlsBion  should  be  empowered  to  hold  cloaad 
hearings,  and  should  have  a  large  staff,  one 
of  whoae  dtitlea  should  be  to  analyse  and 
dtfeat  the  already  volumlrtotu  literature  on 

Aa  UtaUumn  at  the  Citizens  Commission 
we  racommend  Thomas  K.  Plnletter.  whose 
•zparlance  as  chatrmaii  of  the  Air  Policy 
Coounlaslon  would  make  him  Inraluable. 

"It  would  be  sn  unreasonable  risk."  re- 
ported that  Commission.  December  30.  1947. 
"and  therefore  a  reckless  course,  to  rely  on 
other  nations  not  harlng  atomic  weapona  In 
qtiantlty  by  the  end  of  1852  " 

Tbera  la  at  least  a  chance  that  the  Com- 
mission we  recommend  could  devise  a  na- 
tional life-insurance  policy  by  that  tlm*. 


Pats^JUB  Eraciiatioa  Atrocity  and  tiic 
Geoocide  CoavcaboD 


■I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoMam 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RVMHBITATrVlS 

Thursday.  Auguxt  4.  1949 

Mr.  BMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  last  December  the  UiUied 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  RuMla 
entered  Into  an  agreement  at  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  In  Parts  denouncing  the 
practice  of  genocide.  These  same  coun- 
tries, through  Stalin.  Atlee.  and  Tru- 
man, entered  Into  a  postwar  pact— Au- 
gust 1945 — to  exile  millions  of  persons 
of  German  ancestry  from  eastern  Eu- 
rope. This  was  a  fUgiant  act  of  geno- 
cide. The  Chrutlan  CentWj  for  July  27. 
1»4».  says.  "Future  feiMrmtlons  may 
brand  it  as  the  greatest  postwar  atrocity 
ol  our  time. ' 


Mr.   Speaker.  I  Include  the  editorial 
referred  to: 
LJ6HT  OM  ma  PoraoAia  «v*coatiow  sTaocrrr 

Puture    generations    may    brand    sa    the 
fraateat   postwar   atrocity   of   our   time    the 
Stalln-Atlee-Truman  declalon  of  August  1945 
to  exile  millions  of  parsons  of  German  an- 
cestry   from    eastarn    Surope.     ~^e     whole 
truth  concerning  this  Incredible  action  haa 
not  yet  dawned  on  the  people  of   weetern 
nations.     When  It  becomes  known.  It  should 
shock  even  our  calloused  generation.     It  will 
certainly  ba  rcmemberad  a«alnat  us  by  our 
descendents.     How  many  lives  did  this  Pots- 
da-^n    decision    cost?     Information    recently 
published  by  the  Evangelical  Press  Senrlce  of 
Betbel-Bielefeld  gives  a  partial  answer.     The 
furmer  p<ypulstion  of  the  province  of  SUrsla 
was    between    4.6CO.00O    and    4.800.000.     Not 
more  than  3SO.0OO  of  these  people  remain  In 
SilesU.   says   this   source.     8om«  80.000   are 
known  to  be  in  other  parts  of  what  Is  now 
Poland.     Over  000.000  Silealaiu  are  In  lower 
Saxony.  450.000  are  in  Bavaria,  around  400.- 
000    In     Westphalia    north    of     the    Rhine. 
Smaller  groups  are  luted  as  scattered  in  a 
half-dcasn    other    provinces    of     Germany. 
Some  may  be  living  In  the  Russian  zone  of 
Germany,  but  probably  not  a  large  number. 
All  together  the  total  that  can  be  accounted 
ror.  mcludlntc  returned   prisoners  of  war.  Is 
around  3.200.000      So  over  half   the  former 
population     of     Si  esla      has     disappeared. 
Where    are   theae    people?     The    most    likely 
supposition  Is  that  most  of  them  are  dead. 
IX  lUls  proper :ion  ho.ds  for  people  from  other 
eastern  areas,  the  Potsdam  decision  was  an 
immediate  sentence  of  death  for  m;    y  mil- 
lions ot  people      That  a  slower  but  equally 
certain  death  swaita  the  11.000.000  survivors 
from  SilesU  an<*  other  lands  who  are  now  in 
Oermany  was  aflrmed  st  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  by  Dr  Mar- 
tin  Ntemciller      The  German  church   leader 
said  that  unless  the  victors  move  soon  to  undo 
as  miKh  as  possible  of  the  tfanacs  done  st 
Potsdam,  few  ot  the  Volkadstttsehe  can  sur- 
vive more  than  a  decade.    Theae  people  can- 
not   be   absorbed    in   Germany   unlesa    that 
nation   Is  psrmltted  to  build  far  more  fac- 
torlss  tlwn   It   had   in    1939      That   will    not 
happen  soon.     But  something  has  to  be  done 
If  tiMas  mtlUons  ar«  to  survive.    Sines  the 
Ttctora  seeoa  Incapable  of  agreeing  on  a  Ger- 
man peace  treaty,   they  should  convene  an 
International  conferense  to  decide  on  what 
tiisy  ara  going  to  do  with  theae  people  whom 
fas*  %  ymn  s^d  they  deckled  to  uproot. 


Presenre  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ifKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Thursday,  AugtUit  4,  1949 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
restore  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  present  negotiations  at  Lau- 
sanne can  only  be  successful  If  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  show  sincere 
Willingness  to  reach  a  general  peace  set- 
tlement. It  Is  most  disturbing,  there- 
fore, that  the  press  and  radio  in  many 
Arab  states  have  contlnuou.sly  been  ex- 
pressing threats  to  restune  hostilities 
against  Israel  as  soon  as  their  countries 
feel  capabi*  of  doinc  to. 

These  threats  can  hardly  be  Ignored  in 
view  of  the  present  large-scale  rearma- 


ment of  the  Arab  SUtes.  Under  thes« 
circumstances  the  possible  lifting  of  the 
United  Nations  embargo  on  shipment  of 
arms  to  the  Middle  East  may  constitute 
a  mast  serious  danger  to  peace  In  that 
area  of  the  world. 

ABAS    THBSATS    TO    HSSTTMB    WAS 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  State  of  Israel  last  May 
gave  rise  to  a  fresh  wave  of  warlike  ut- 
terances and  promises  of  coming  Arab 
revenge.  In  the  following  a  few  typical 
excerpts  are  given: 

(a>  In  hl.s  broadcast  in  English  on 
May  19.  1949.  Azml  Nashashlbl.  the  di- 
rector of  the  radio  station  of  Ramallah, 
which  l.s  located  in  the  Tran.^joi  dan-held 
part  of  Palestine,  said: 

Thotissnds  of  boys  are  receiving  military 
traUilng  and  the  gUls  are  le&rnlng  first  aid. 
He  asked  for  the  return  of  all  the  refugeca 
to  thsU-  homes  and  added:  We  have  been 
attacked,  murdered,  robbed,  ruined— but  w* 
sitall  carry  our  burdens  and  when  the  time 
cornea.  w«  shall  show  what  material  we  arc 
made  of.  We.  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  shall 
neither  forget  nor  forgive. 

(b)  As  recorded  by  the  Palestine 
Arabic  newspaper  Al  Dlfa'a  of  May  8. 
1949.  Omar  Saleh  al  Barguthi,  a  well- 
known  Palestinian  Arab  leader,  in  a 
.sp?ech  made  on  May  6.  1949.  at  Ramallah 
stated: 

We  lost  the  first  round  but  we  miut  not 
loss  the  ssoond  round.  It  la  my  hope  that 
we  will  make  Palestine  a  grave  for  the  Jews. 
as  was  dooc  to  other  Invaders  before  ihem. 

'c)  Pala.stin.  another  Palestine  Arabic 
paper,  recently  reported  that  thou.sands 
of  Palestinian  youths  are  now  being 
trained  by  the  Arab  Legion,  and  will  soon 
be  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  the 
Palestine  war. 

The  largest  training  camp,  the  paper 
said,  has  been  set  up  at  Beit  Iba  near 
Nablus.  where  hundreds  are  being 
trained  under  the  supervision  of  senior 
British  and  Arab  officers  of  the  Second 
Arab  Legion  Regiment 

<d>  On  June  27.  1949,  Damascus  Ra- 
^  dio  voiced  the  opinion  that — 

The  Arat»  lost  the  flrst  round  of  the  Pales- 
tine war  becau»  they  listened  to  the  advice 
given  them  by  the  British  and  the  Americans. 

In  the  second  round,  which  will  begin  soon, 
we  shall  not  be  so  fooUah — 

The  radio  .said — 

We  must  ceaselessly  increase  our  military 
strength  and  construct  a  large  number  of 
new  arms  factories;  then  we  shall  be  sucoeas- 
ful  and  the  Jews  will  tw  thrown  Into  the  sea. 

(e>  According  to  a  Baghdad  radio 
broadcast  of  June  28,  1949: 

The  Arab  have  been  showing  lamentable 
weakness  lately,  hinting  that  normal  rela- 
tions will  be  restored  with  the  Jews  aa  soon 
as  Israel  has  allowed  the  refugees  to  rettim. 

The  Jews  a'e  our  enemle* — 

The  broadcast  continued — 

and  no  matter  tiow  conciliatory  they  may 
t>e.  we  ahall  never  cans  oar  prsparatluns  for 
the  day  of  revenge  and  for  tlie  expulsion  ot 
the  Jew*  from  our  soil. 

iirriNc  or  TMK  SMSAaco 
In  May  of  last  year  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  imposed  a  ban 
on  shipment  of  armaments  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  If.  as  it  has  recently  been  suf- 
gested  in  various  quarters,  this  cii^bargo 


were  to  be  suddenly  lifted,  the  Arab 
States  would  Immediately  receive  heavy 
armaments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
under  their  treaties  with  that  country 
and  would  also  be  free  to  replenish  their 
stocks  by  purchases  in  other  countries. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Israel  would 
under  no  circumstances  allow  Itself  to  be 
placed  In  a  situation  of  decisive  military 
Inferiority.  Thus  the  lifting  of  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil's  embargo  would  open  a 
.swift  and  disastrous  armament  race  in 
that  sensitive  area. 

Israel  has  reason  to  fear  that  If  the 
Arab  cotmtrles  were  to  find  themselves 
suddenly  possessed  of  superior  military 
strength,  they  aould  be  strongly  tempt- 
ed to  renew  the  attack  on  Israel.  More- 
over, the  Arab  countries  are  at  present 
so  deeply  divided  among  themselves  that 
any  increase  of  their  military  power  may 
lead  to  hostilities  between  the  Arab 
blocs. 

The  rearmfltnient  of  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  would  be  of  no  real  value 
for  their  defense  against  the  attack  of 
any  major  power  from  the  outside.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  postpone  the 
vitally  necessary  economic  and  social  re- 
construction of  the  Middle  East  by  un- 
duly strengthening  the  military  class 
and  draining  the  limited  national  budg- 
ets of  those  countries. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  It  might,  as 
suggested  by  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
29.  "be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
Security  Council  exprersly  to  continue 
this  restriction  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure at  least  until  a  political  settlement  Is 
finally  agreed  upon." 


CIO  Advocalei  Strike  Against  Fuhire  Rec- 
lamation Projects  in  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  John  Brophy, 
director  of  CIO  Industrial  union  coun- 
cils, and  chairman.  CIO  committee  on 
regional  development  and  conservation. 
The  letter  is  also  signed  by  Nathan 
Cowan.  CIO  legislative  director.  This 
letter  is  short  and  I  will  have  it  inserted 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  import  of  the  letter  is  astounding, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  if  its  full  meaning  was  under- 
stood by  that  great  organization  the  CIO 
would  not  subscribe  to  it.  This  letter 
means  that  the  CIO  wants  all  develop- 
ment work  by  the  Government  to  stop  in 
the  great  Columbia  River  Basin  until 
such  a  time  in  the  indefinite  future  if  and 
when  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
can  be  established  and  given  time  to  re- 
examine the  proposed  projects  before 
they  be  considered  for  authorization  by 
Congress.  If  that  proposal  were  fol- 
lowed It  would  undoubtedly  mean  the 
stoppage  of  Federal  participation  in 
Northwest      development      for      many 


months,  if  not  for  years.  It  would 
amount  to  a  congressional  denial  of  a 
proper  share  of  Federal  help  for  that 
region;  in  other  words,  a  congressionsd 
strike  or  coercion  of  the  people  out  there 
to  force  them  to  accept  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Authority  or  Administration,  which- 
ever you  want  to  call  It. 

Of  cour.se.  the  statement  that  "many 
of  these  projects  will  be  harmful  to  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  the  general  public  in 
the  Northwest"  is  of  little  weight  because 
these  projects  must  be  Justified  at  hear- 
ings before  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress,  now,  l)efore  authorization,  just 
as  they  would  have  to  be  under  an  au- 
thority, and  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
present  such  facts  at  these  hearings. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  or  iNDUsrarAL  Organizations, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  1.  1949. 

Deab  Congressman  Sanborn:  The  CIO  Is 
completely  opposed  to  the  Inclusion  In  the 
pending  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of  any  au- 
thorizations of  Army  or  Reclamation  Biireau 
projecu  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Many  of  these  projects  will  be  harmful  to 
industry,  labor,  and  the  general  public  In 
the  Northwest.  They  shovQd  be  reexamined 
by  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 

We  are  urging  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  and  all  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  Northwest  to  support  this 
position. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Bropht, 
Director,  CIO  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cils, and  Chairman,  CIO  Commit- 
tee on  Regional  Development  and 
Conservation. 

NATHAN      COWAN, 

CIO  Legislative  Director. 


A  World  Federation? 


to  support  and  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  seek  its  development  into  a 
world  federation  open  to  all  nations  with 
defined  and  limited  powers  adeqtiate  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  prevent  aggression  through 
the  enactment.  Interpretatior ,  and  enforce- 
ment of  world  law." 

At  the  behest  of  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll. 
the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  recently 
passed  a  concturent  resolution  urging  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  to  amend  our 
Federal  Constitution  in  order  that  the  United 
States  might  legally  Join  such  a  federation. 
United  States  Senator  Hindrickson,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  also  known  to  favor  the  idea. 

Our  original  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Nations  and  more  recent  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Indicate  clearly  that 
we  are  heading  toward  an  ultimate  goal  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  resolution.  It-  is 
obvious  to  most  authorities  on  International 
alTalrs  that  neither  the  UN  nor  the  treaty 
will  be  unilaterally  sufficient  to  insure  world 
peace,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  w« 
would  be  Inconsistent  If  we  failed  to  go  all 
the  way. 

So  long  as  our  thinking  is  centered  In  this 
direction,  the  chances  of  world  war  III  ever 
materializing  wUl  remain  but  a  remote 
pKesibillty. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  4,  1949 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Trentonian.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
on  Monday,  August  1.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled 'A  World  Federation?"  calls  at- 
tention to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64,  the  World  Federation  resolution,  and 
stresses  the  need  of  going  all  the  way  to 
insure  world  peace.  My  thinking  on  this 
subject  is  in  accord  with  the  editorial, 
which  follows: 

A  WORLD  rH)IRAT10N» 

Seven  New  Jersey  Members  of  Congress — 
including  Charles  R  Howell,  from  Mercer 
County;  Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  Pttbi  W.  Rooino. 
Jr..  Charles  A.  Eaton,  CLirroBD  P.  Casr, 
Harrt  L.  Towe.  and  James  C.  Adchincloss — 
have  Joined  with  more  than  a  hundred  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
sponsoring  a  resolution  which  would  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  the  principle  of  a 
world  federation  as  a  means  of  promoting 
International  understanding. 

Identified  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64.  and  more  readily  known  aa  the  world 
federation  resolution,  it  reads  as  follows: 

■Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 


Roral  Rehabilitation  Trust  Funds 


EXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

Cff  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1949 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago.  on  A;pril  8,  to  be  exact,  I  pre- 
pared and  extended  In  the  Record  a  brief 
summary  of  farm  credit  operations  un- 
der the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  its  predecessor  agencies.  I  pointed 
out  that  In  the  years  since  1935  rural  re- 
habilitation loans  have  been  made  to 
about  a  million  farmers,  in  an  amount 
exceeding  a  billion  dollars.  I  pointed 
out,  too,  that  almost  90  percent  of  the 
matured  principal  of  these  loans  has  been 
repaid,  plus  more  than  $100,000,000  in 
interest.  In  this  connection.  I  want  to 
reemphasize  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  a  first-rate  job  In 
promoting  owner-operation  of  farms  and 
in  providing  operating  capital  to  farm- 
ers who  cannot  get  the  credit  they  need 
from  other  sources. 

As  you  know,  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  which  created 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  also 
provided,  in  section  2  (f).  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  liquidate,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  trusts  under  the 
transfer  agreements  with  the  various 
State  rural  rehabilitation  corporations. 
But  the  act  does  not  specify  how  this 
liquidation  shall  be  accomplished  or  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  assets. 

Consequently.  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  5832.  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  these  assets,  which  are  presently  held 
in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  transfer  agreements  with 
the  various  State  niral  rehabilitation 
corporations. 

Briefly,  my  bill  proposes  to  use  the  un- 
expended balance  of  the  emergency  re- 
lief funds  appropriated  some  years  ago 
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In  iiilinf  In  the  United  SUtes  Trttury 
a  iLiolilm  fund  (or  eacb  of  the  43 
autes  which  transferred  awets  to  the 
Secreury  of  AgricvUture.  and  to  utlMfc 
these  rerolvint  funds  for  extending 
operating  credit  to  farmers.  Specifically. 
my  till  contains  the  following  provi- 
8k>na: 

auction  1:  This  section  declares  that 
the  emergencies  to  be  met  with  funds  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  by  Congress 
oader  the  Federal  Bmergency  Relief  Act 
flf  lt33.  the  act  of  February   15.  1934. 
provldlnc  additional  funds  to  carry  out 
Ibe  purposes  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
ScUef  Act  of  1933.  and  the  Emergency 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  have  termi- 
nated, and  that  such  fxmds  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  can  no  longer  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were 
originally  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able.   The  asaets  of  the  various  State 
rural  rehabilitation  corporations,  which 
are  now  held  In  trust  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  were  acquired  with  funds 
%ppg0phMiied  or  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  aakl  acts,  consequently,  they  can 
no  longer  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  emergency  relief  purposes 
or  for  the  rural  rehablllUtion  purpose* 
^Metfled   In   the   trust   transfer   agree- 
ment;. 

Sectloa  2  ^a> :  This  section  creates  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  re- 
volving fund  for  each  State  for  which 
rural  rehabilitation  corporation  assets 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  S^'cretary  of  Ag- 
rieolture.  It  also  provides  that  each 
revolving  fund  shall  be  used  only  withm 
the  particular  State  for  which  it  Is  cre- 
sted, and  only  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  2  'b):  This  section  provides 
that  the  cash  In  each  trust  account  on  the 
eflectlve  date  of  the  act.  and  all  sums  re- 
eefred  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  the  liquidation  of  the  trast  assets  of 
«keh  tru.«t.  shall  be  covered  Into  the  re- 
w6htRg  fund  for  use  In  that  particular 
State.  Lilcewlse.  that  all  collections  from 
loans  made  out  of  the  revolving  fund  for 
each  State  as  authorized  by  section  3  of 
the  act  shall  be  added  to  and  become  a 
part  of  the  revolving  fund  of  that  par- 
tlcuJar  State.  An  exception  Is  made  that 
In  the  case  of  joint  investments  of  cor- 
poration trust  a.s.sets  with  other  Oovern- 
ment  funds,  only  that  portion  of  collec- 
tions attributable  to  the  investment  of 
the  trust  a.ssets.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  .•ihall  be  added  to  and  become 
•  part  of  the  revolving  fund 

Section  3:  This  section  provides  that 
the  revolving  fund  for  each  State  may  be 
used   by  the  Secretary   of   Agriculture, 
first,  for  midctnc.  servicing,  and  collect- 
ing production  and  subsistence  loans  In 
the  particular  State  under  and  coruia- 
tent  with  the  provisions  of  title  n  and 
the  related  previsions  of  title  IV  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended:  second,  for  servicing  and  coi- 
lecang  loans  and  otherwise  liquidating 
the  corporation  tnist  asseU  attnbuubXe 
to  that  particular  SUte;  and,  third,  for 
gAninlstratlve   expense*   in   connection 
With  such  loan  making,  loan  servicing. 
loan  ooUeeUng.  and  liquidating  activl- 
ttaa.  tnflu«1'^  the  «Mt  at  peraooal  sery- 


tecs  and  rentals  at  the  scat  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  elsewhere,  provided  that  the 
funds  expended  for  such  purposes  at  the 
seat  of  Ctovernment  shall  be  equitably 
apporUoned  by  the  SecreUry  among  the 
several  revolving  funds. 

Section  4:  This  secUon  authorises  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture,   flfit,  to  bid 
for  and  purchase  at  any  foiedwoie  or 
other  sale,  or  otherwise  to  acquire  prop- 
erty securing  any  loan  or  other  indebted- 
ness owing  to  or  acquired  by  him  under 
the  transfer  agreemenU  with  the  various 
State  rural  rehabiliutlon  corporations; 
second,  to  accept  UUe  to  any  property  so 
purchased  or  acquired;  and.  third,  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
and  other  Ungible  trust  assets  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  secUon  43  of   the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  except  that  the    18   months' 
hmiUUon  prescribed  in  said  secUon  shall 
not  be  applicable.    It  is  pro\ided,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall   not  be  required  to  liquidate  any 
such  real  property  which  he  determines 
to  be  suitable  for  transfer  for  national 
forest   purposes,   and   that   such   lands 
when  so  transferred,  shall  be   adimn- 
letered  in  accordance  with  the  lava,  roles, 
and  regulations  applicable  to  landi  9C- 
qulred  under  the  act  of  March  1,  1911. 
a.s  amended.    It  i.s  further  provided  that 
the  corporation  trust  a.ssets  which  have 
been    used   In    water-conservation    and 
utilizaUon  projects  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  Uquidated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, except  that  If  any  reimbursable 
costs  of  such  projects  are  recovered,  the 
Secretary    shall    place    the    proportion 
thereof,  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable, 
in  the  revolving  fund  of  the  particular 
State. 

Section  5:  This  section  makes  the 
compromise,  adjustment  and  cancella- 
tion provisions  of  the  act  of  December 
20.  1944.  and  section  41  'g>  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, applicable  to  indebtedness  arising 
from  loans  and  pasrments  made  under 
the  transfer  agreements. 

Section  6:  This  section  authorlaes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  such  delega- 
tions of  authority  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  7:  This  section  saves  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  harmless  from  any 
personal  liability  he  may  Incur  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  8 :  This  section  repeals  section 
2  •f>  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  194«,  which  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  liquidate,  as  ex- 
peditiou5ly  as  pcssible.  the  trusts  under 
the  transfer  agreements  with  the  various 
SUte  rural  rehabilitation  corporations, 
and  authorized  and  directed  him  to  ne- 
ffodftto  with  responsible  State  officials  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  value  of  the 
assets  Involved  is  approximately  $50.- 
MC.OOO.  These  assets  are  derived  from 
the  emergency  relief  acts  passed  In  the 
1930s,  which  provided  financial  assist- 
ance by  which  the  States  were  enabled 
to  relieve  hardship  In  strlektB  agricul- 
tural areas.  The  funds  ware  first 
handled  by  the  State  emergency  relief 
admlniatrmtiooa;  aobMOUcnUy.  they  were 


turned  over  to  the  SUte  rural  rehabUlU- 
tion  corporaUons.  In  1925,  when  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
ruled  that  these  SUte  corporations  could 
no  longer  be  financed  by  Federal  funds, 
the  corporations  transferred  these  as- 
seu  to  the  Federal  Government  for  use 
in  their  respective  SUtes.  The  ultimate 
disposition  of  these  funds  has  been  bang- 
ing in  the  air  for  the  past  3  years— since 
passage  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1946  which  provides,  as  I 
said  before,  that  the  tn«ts  under  the 
transfer  agreemenU  shall  be  liquidated 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  does  not 
specify  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of 
the  assets. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  corporate 
funds  cannot  be  returned  to  the  State 
corporations  for  the  simple  reason  that 
mofft  of  them  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exUt.    Moreover,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  was  originally  appropriated 
cannot  be  carried  out  now  because  the 
economic    depression    and    widespread 
agricultural    distress    which    Congreaa 
sought  to  alleviate  during  the  1930  s  no 
longer  exust.    My  bill,  H.  R.  5832,  recog- 
nizes the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
and  proposes  to  make  practical  use  of  the 
remaining  money— within  the  respective 
SUtes  to  which  it  was  granted— for  pur- 
po.ses  which  arc  already  authorized  m 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act: 
that  is.  for  the  mailing  of  production 
and  subsistence  loans   to  farmers   and 
stockmen  who  cannot  secure  the  necea- 
sary  financing  elsewhere  for   livestock. 
seed.   feed,   fertilizer,   farm   equipment, 
supplies,  and  other  farm  needs. 

The  money  would  constitute  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  each  of  the  43  States  which 
had  a  rural  rehabilitation  corporation, 
and  would  be  added  to  the  amount  now 
available  to  the  States  through  the  an- 
nual appropriations  for  production  and 
subsistence  loans  under  title  II  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  As  the  loans  are  repaid, 
the  principal  and  interest  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  approiJrtate  revolving  funds; 
and.  since  UUe  n  Iobim  have  a  maximum 
maturity  period  of  5  years,  with  annual 
payments  thereon,  the  money  would  turn 
over  frequently  and  be  In  relatively  con- 
stant u>se. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
farmers  seeking  operating  credit  whose 
needs,  for  want  of  adequate  collateral, 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  local  banks. 
Among  them  are  thousands  of  war  vet- 
erans who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
achieve  the  moat  efllclent  •frtcultural 
producUon  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Througtt  tbe  Farmers  Home  Admlnls- 
traUon  aOBie  of  these  young  farmer -vet- 
erans arc  being  helped  to  build  up  their 
production  and.  thereby,  to  provide  bet- 
ter homes,  improved  living  conditions, 
and  Wider  educational  opportunities  for 
their  families.  This  program  has  been 
working  out  well  Indeed;  the  loans  are 
being  paid  back:  !>oll  conservation  Is  be- 
ing pr<nnoted;  rural  communities  are 
benefiting  because  of  the  Increased  In- 
cooMS.  But  the  demand  from  faimers 
for  tliti  type  of  credit  Is  far  greater  than 
can  be  met  with  the  funds  appropriated 
annually   by   the  Congresji  for   Utle   II 
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loans.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion that  the  Congress  has  generously 
provided  for  on-the-farm  training  of 
veterans  under  the  so-called  GI  bill  of 
rights,  which  program  is  being  carried 
on  extensively  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  Nation.  However,  un- 
less we  also  provide  adequate  credit 
facilities  which  will  enable  these  young 
veterans  to  start  farming,  we  will  have 
largely  wasted  the  funds  expended  in 
training  them. 

My  bill  will  help  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion without  requiring  additional  appro- 
priaUons.  It  simply  provides  that  funds 
already  appropriated,  and  funds  from 
current  liquidations,  be  u^ed  for  extend- 
ing operating  credit  to  a  greater  per- 
cenuge  of  farmers  who  need  and  who 
are  eligible  for  this  service.  It  does  not 
set  up  any  new  organization,  but  pro- 
poses to  utilize  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
It  can  be  put  into  effect  without  any 
delay  whatever.  It  can  be  administered 
in  conjunction  with  the  existing  program 
with  virtually  no  additional  expense  and 
without  confusion  to  the  farmers.  It 
will  bring  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  disposition  of  Federal  funds  which 
obviously  cannot  now  be  used  for  their 
original  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  5832  is  In  line  with 
grassroots  thinking  on  the  subject. 
Last  month  the  Iowa  FHA  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  substantial  farmers 
and  other  citizens,  none  of  whom  Is  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll,  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  such  legislation  be  enacted. 
It  is  practical,  economical,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  farming  population. 
If  passed.  It  will  remove  the  necessity  of 
establishing  State  agencies  parallel  to 
the  existing  Federal  agencies — with  the 
attendant  expense,  delay,  and  duplica- 
tion of  work— as  would  be  required  if 
either  H.  R.  2392  or  S.  930.  which  have 
been  approved  respectively  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture. 
were  enacted.  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  my  bill.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  Include  in  support  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  letter  addressed  to 
me  under  date  of  July  18.  1949.  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Holland,  chairman  of  the  State 
FHA  advisory  committee.  Milton.  Iowa: 

Mn-toK.  Iowa.  July  It,  1949. 
Hon.  HiKBT  O.  Talls, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington  25.  D  C. 
Dixm  Ma.  Taux:  ThU  letter  U  going  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Iowa  delegation  because 
we  would  like  to  enlist  your  Interest  In  a 
legislative  matter  that  vitally  affects  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  program  in 
Iowa.  and.  In  fact,  ail  the  other  States. 

The  FHA  Act  of  1948  (Pvibilc  Law  73U 
under  section  2  (ti  provides  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Cor- 
poratloos  and  as  I  understand  it  there  are 
two  pending  bUls.  one  to  turn  this  money 
back  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and  an- 
other to  turn  the  money  back  to  the  States. 
In  1934  and  1835  these  funds.  $1,078,000  In 
Iowa,  uere  given  as  a  grant  to  the  Iowa  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  out  of  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  rural  rehabili- 
tation program  Ma.  Iowa.  Early  in  1936.  the 
Iowa  Rural  RehabUitatlon  Corporation  was 
dissolved  and  the  assets  of  ths  corporation 
turned  over  in  trust  to  the  then  Resettle- 
ment  Administrsiiuu   tor   carrying   on    the 


rehabilitation  work.  The  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration was  succeeded  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  then  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  194«.  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Since  early  1938  these  funds  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  these  agencies  under  the  XrozX, 
and  have  revolved  Just  about  four  times.  In 
addition  to  paying  the  losses  and  some  ad- 
ministrative expenses  the  interest  collections 
have  been  sufficient  to  add  to  the  original 
•1.078,000.  Jtist  about  $300,000.  In  fact  dur- 
ing the  past  24  months  we  have  actually 
loaned  In  Iowa  Sl.OlO.OCO  of  these  funds. 
Our  loans  have  averaged  about  $2,000  so  you 
can  see  that  through  the  use  of  these  funds 
we  have  helped  about  500  famUles  during 
that  period  alone. 

In  our  advisory  committee  meeting  at  the 
time  of  the  Farm  Ownership  Achievement 
Day  at  Ames.  JvQy  7.  the  committee  went  on 
record  as  follows: 

"Moved  by  Richard  Stephens  (Washington 
County)  and  seconded  by  H.  H.  Klldee 
(Ames)  that  we  recommend  that  the  cor- 
poration trust  funds  continue  to  be  used  as 
provided  for  under  the  original  trust  agree- 
ment.    Motion  carried  unanimously." 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  would  of 
course  t>e  necessary  to  revoke  that  part  of 
Public  Law  731  which  requires  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporations.  Iowa  and  all  other 
States  have  simply  not  had  suMclent  funds 
to  meet  the  demand  for  operating  loans.  On 
June  30  of  this  year  we  had  on  hand  1.367 
active  applications  and  during  the  entire 
previous  fiscal  year  we  could  only  make  567 
new  loans  with  the  funds  avaUable.  that  Is 
appropriated    funds    plus   corporation   trtist 

funds. 

Should  the  funds  go  back  to  the  States 
they  cotild  only  be  used  for  rural  rehabUlta- 
tlon  purposes  and  that  would  mean  the 
States  would  have  to  set  up  a  parallel  agency 
to  do  the  same  type  of  work  FHA  Is  doing. 
We  do  not  believe  that  would  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  anyone.  Oiu  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  advised  our  State  Director 
Informally  that  he  sees  no  need  for  establish- 
ing a  duplicate  agency.  We  believe  that  this 
whole  matter  Is  one  of  those  things  that  has 
"slipp>ed  through"  without  anyone  fully  real- 
izing the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  people 
concerned. 

Am  sure  that  the  recommendation  made  by 
our  State  committee  Is  sound  and  that  if 
these  funds  can  continue  to  be  used  as 
they  have  been  for  the  past  13  4  years,  they 
will  aid  many  deserving  farm  families. 

Your  help  in  keeping  these  funds  avaUable 
for  loans  to  our  lower  Income  farm  families 
wUl  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Hollamb, 
Chairman.  State  FHA  Advisory  Committee. 


WCAU,  Philadelpbia,  Public-Serrke 
Programing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThvTsday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WCAU, 
Philadelphia's  only  50,000-watt  clear 
channel  station,  is  now  In  its  twenty- 
eighth  year. 

While  radio's  primary  functions  are 
to  educate.  Inform,  and  entertain.  WCAU 
has  always  maintained  that  radio  also 
exists  to  serve  the  community  and  the 
public.  With  Its  clear  channel,  WCAU 
is  able  to  give  iU  listeners  a  signal  which 


is  free  of  much  of  the  interference  so 
common  In  broadcasting  today.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  clear  channel  station,  WCAU, 
during  the  daytime.  Is  protected  to  a 
great  degree  from  Interference  from  oth- 
er stations  and  at  night  it  is  the  only 
station  to  operate  on  1210  kilocycles  in 
the  United  States  and  most  of  North 
America. 

WCAU.  long  a  believer  In  good  public- 
service  programing,  proves  that  a  large 
city  station  can  be  more  than  an  outlet 
for  network  programing  when  it  has  a 
purposeful  understanding  of  the  useful- 
ness of  radio  in  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  of  tribute  to  WCAU: 

WCAU's  understanding  of  its  responsibil- 
ities to  radio  listeners  Is  best  measured  by 
its  great  record  of  public  service. 

Through  its  28  years  on  the  air.  WCAU  haa 
been  keenly  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  area 
it  serves— iU  traditions,  culture,  institution*. 
Industry,  and  population  characterlsUca. 
From  Its  location  Ui  PhUadelphla.  the  birth- 
place of  American  liberties.  WCAU  haa  been 
tiirough  the  years  a  beacon  light  of  pubUc 
service  to  its  lUteners  in  PennsylvanU  and 
nearby  States. 

In  this  period  the  aien  and  women  in  the 
WCAU  listening  area — those  who  make  their 
living  In  the  factories,  on  the  farms,  or  by 
the  sea.  have  benefited  from  tlie  station's 
adherence  to  a  policy  of  devoted  public  serv- 
ice A  keen  program  of  philosophy  at  WCAu 
permits  all  different  types  of  populations  in 
the  station's  listening  area  to  benefit  from  tlie 
daily  schedtUea  of  farm  and  market  infor- 
mation, marine  weather  service,  news,  and 
entertainment. 

WCAU  has  alwayt  maintained  preemi- 
nence in  the  field  of  public  service  broad- 
casting. The  vitality  and  scope  of  Its  pro- 
graming are  evidenced  by  the  public's  en- 
thu-iasm  for  the  stations  leadership  in  Xhl» 

field. 

WCAUs  historic  on-the-scene  coverage  ol 
the  caucus  at  the  Republican  convention, 
June  23  1948.  attracted  Nailon-wlde  atten- 
tion. Recordings  of  this  great,  moving  docu- 
ment of  political  action,  were  made  available 
to  universities  and  colleges  by  Leon  Levy, 
president  of  WCAU.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  39  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  requested  copies  and  used  them 
in  political  science  classes  and  forums. 

Below  la  a  letter  of  appreciation,  typical 
of  those  received  by  WCAU: 

BucKNXLL  XJmvatsrrr. 
Depa«ment  or  PoLmcAL  ScncNca, 

Letcishurg.  Pa..  October  12.  1948. 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Connolly, 

Program  Director,  WCAV. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THAM.  Ma.  Connolly:  I  should  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  recording  of 
the  Pennsylvania  cauctis. 

We  have  already  used  this  recording  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  our  Honorary  Political 
Science  Fraternity  on  the  campus,  and  tha 
studenu  enjoyed  the  program  Immensely. 
Also,  we  pUn  to  use  it  aa  a  regular  part  of 
our  courses  on  political  parties  and  Ameri- 
can Government.  This  recordliig  flu  a  need 
which  we  were  not  able  to  supply  ouUlda 
the  kindness  of  you  and  your  station. 

We  want  to  express  our  sincere  thanka 
to  you  and  WCAU  for  the  fine  service  you 
have  rendered  in  helping  vis  educate  our 
students— and  making  our  material  mora 
alive  than  ever. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JAMSS  A.  GATHINOa, 

Chairman.  Political  Science  Department. 

Another  example  of  WCAU's  understandlnf 
of  its  responsibilities  to  It*  listeners  is  the 
series.  Speaking  Freely. 
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PtmIT  to  a  ft-mtevM*  vngnra 
oT«r  WCAU  rvery  iwrt<if  nlfbt 
•t  «.  19  p.  m.  Am  tu  nam*  Impltaa.  Speaking 
Pr«*ly  U  an  larlutlon  to  WCAU  •  luunera 
to  expraa  tbeir  vlcwa  on  wbatww  UwugbU 
cone  to  mind. 

All  contribution*  received  ar«  rafarrwl  to 
that  agency,  city,  county.  State  or  FMaral 
Oo««RUBcnt.  cfaarttaM*  or  acrTic*  eit***>** 
t»on.  btulncaa  or  Industry  which  aouli  moBt 
likely  be  interested.  In  tbe  oplntoa  e€  the 
editors  of  awaking  Fteely.  When  contribu- 
tions arc  broadcast,  mention  of  the  agency 
to  which  the  letter  ts  being  referred  U  made 
OB  the  air  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter 

•paaJdi^  ft— Ij  IMM  beeooM  an  institution 
vttJl  muvf  FItflariMplUft  area  reeldents  be- 
eaiH*  of  Its  groertng  reputation  for  grUtag 
UUagi  done.  Tbe  program  baa  beeooM  an 
outlet  of  Individual  seU-e«preealon  on  the 
vdglity  proMema  ai  the  world,  and  a  handy 
Dor  gtvtag  aooM  slow-mcTtng  public 
and  public  utilities  a  shot   in   the 

WCAU's  actlre  Interest  tn  community 
asiikis  la  a  continuing  one  and  embraces 
many  levels.  Currently  WCAU  Is  producing 
and  broMleaatlng  among  others  the  following 
series  oC  programs  In  the  public  Intereet: 

Jam  ObUMI  autee  Senator.  1-1  15  p  m 
•aMsf  ?  tMUitors  Pssmcis  J.  Utwrnm  and  Ko- 
w«ao  Uumm  BlMnMite  appearance*  on  thU 
weekly  puMte-eerrlee  feature 

Tour  nwigi  seaman  Keporta,  1 :  15-1  :M  p.  m. 
Sunday :  laeh  week  two  Mcflabers  of  Congrssi 
appasf  on  thU  program  to  preeent  both  sides 
tt  OTBtroversial  lasuee  at  tbe  day. 

Tbe  WCAU-Unlrersity  of  Pennsyltanla 
Outstanding  national  and  local  au- 
discuss  topics  of  tmmedlste  Interest 
tn  Phllsdslphta  and  the  three- 
Slate  ragkm  A  typical  letter  of  gratitude 
for  this  program  service  followev^ 

"DsAs  Mas  MiLtxa:  Ths  splendid  serrlces 
which  are  being  rendered  to  this  community 
by  radio  sUtlon  WCAU  should  not  pass  with- 
out a  word  of  commendation. 

"Tbe  PhUadelphla  Home  and  School  Coun- 
cil U  particularly  pleased  sbout  the  program 
known  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Forum. 

"The  topics  chosen  for  discussion  are 
timely  and  informative,  and  each  partici- 
pant well  qualLOed  to  speak  on  tbe  selected 
sub>ecta. 

"Of  special  Interest  to  the  parenU  repre- 
aeoted  by  the  PtuladelphU  Home  and  School 
Coimcll  waa  the  dlsctisalon  yeaterday.  Sun- 
day. December  14.  entitled  'Our  Schooiii. 
Are  They  as  Good  as  They  Used  To  Be?' 
The  program  gave  parents  an  opportunity  to 
hear  both  sldea  of  the  current  controversy 
about  our  Philadelphia  schools. 

"Judge  Ladner  was  especially  well  chosen 
as  a  speaker  becauae  of  his  prominence  In 
the  press  tn  the  last  2  months  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Philadelphia  schools,  as  was  his  able 
opponent.  John  Patterson. 

"Congrstulattons  to  a  fine  radio  station 
for  a  splendid  series  of  community  service 
programs. 

•^Inisrsly  yours. 

"Sthbl   H    HarsMsmif 
"(Mrs  Pred  Hotenstcin). 
"JUdlo  ChaiTrnan.  the  FhilaOetphim 
Home  a 'id  5c 'tool  Council." 

The  WCAU  Career  Forum.  •15-9:45.  Bat- 
tirday;  Youth  learns  the  rulee  for  success 
from  leaders  In  Industry  snd  the  professions. 

This  la  a  serlee  of  M  seminars  giving  young 
ib*  Inspiration  of  meeting  and  bear- 
American  men  and  women. 
reeelvea  practical  inlorma- 
tb«  deouuids  of  American 
buslneas  and  profeaalonal  life,  and  how  they 
abould   prepsu-e   then— less    to   meet   those 

Beer  aino*  It  haa  been  on  the  air.  the 
WCAU  oareer  (orum  ha*  proved  to  be  a  rich 
aource  ot  intormation  and  counael  to  t 
91*  In   the  Philadelphia  area  in   their 


with   the  young  people   who  will  one  day 
guide  America's  destiny. 

Tbe  WCAU  career  forum,  by  Including  In 
tbe  aerlea  a  wide  variety  of  careers  aruljotoa. 
speaks  to  the  student  who  will  become  Prsel- 
dent — the  youngster  who  will  practice  a 
skilled  trad*.  Bmphaala  la  on  the  dignity 
of  every  )ob  and  lu  importance  to  the  »bole 
fabric  of  American  bualness  and  profsMtOBAl 
life. 

Bach  week  the  WCAU  career  fonoB  brings 
to  the  mlcropbone  some  outataadtng  per- 
sofuOlty.  wrmw*^  who  captur**  the  Imagi- 
nation of  young  people,  someone  who  em- 
bodies their  Ideals.  This  series  is  the  answer 
to  a  genuliM  need  on  the  part  of  jKMBf  peo- 
ple, a  need  for  answers  to  their  frniSaaiefital 
quaatlons. 

Community  agenda*  actively  oonewnad  In 
thla  program  series  are :  Public.  prtWM*.  aad 
parochial  achools;  FhlladelpbU  CbaMtar  of 
Coosnoerce.  Pennsylvania  State  Employment 
Serrlo*;  and  Vocational  Ouldaiic*  A**orla- 
tlon. 

Otiklance  '■ounaellor  and  teacher  reeognlae 
tn  the  WCAU  career  forum  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  case  studies  snd  Inurvlews.  aptitude 
tesu.  and  preference  recorda. 

Planned  to  be  used  in  vocational  guidance, 
the  WCAU  career  forum  U  uaed  by  teachers 
of  social  studlsa  aa  up-to-the-minute  com- 
mentary on  economic  trends,  by  teachers  of 
dutnbutlvs  education  claases  as  prsctlcsl 
Illustration 

Trsnscrlptloos  of  all  programs  arc  made 
available  to  teachers  by  WCAU 

The  list  of  dsUy  public  service  program 
contributions  of  WCAU  doee  not  stop  with 
the  featuTM  OMnttoncd  here.  For  example, 
WCAU  broadcast  the  first  army  uainliig  camp 
entertainment  programs,  organised  the  nrst 
radio-sponsored  aviation  ground  school  with 
the  cooperstlon  of  the  CAA.  stimulated  In- 
tereet In  small  war  plant  conversion  by 
dramatizing  the  need  for  teamwork  by 
American  Industry  snd  the  War  Production 
Board  and  presented  the  most  effective  of  sll 
highway  ssfety  compslgns.  a  drama  series, 
•Murder  on  the  highways."  hslled  by  safety 
offlrlals  all  over  America. 

9!nce  1940— the  year  radio  awards  started— 
WCAU  has  received  national  recognition  no 
less  than  IS  times  from  such  organisations 
and  publications  ss  Variety.  Billboard.  Ohio 
State  University.  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  etc  .  for  the  excellence  of  lu  progrsms. 
civic  consciousness,  snd  public  service. 

Day  In  arid  day  out.  the  voice  of  WCAU 
plays  a  major  role  In  the  lives  of  residents  of 
PhUsdelphls,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
nearbv  States  which  rely  on  WCAU's  clear 
channel  for  much.  If  not  all.  of  their  radio 
service — farm  and  market  Information,  ma- 
rine weather  reports,  news  broadcasts,  and 
entertainment.  To  Its  millions  of  listeners. 
WCAU  Is.  iadsad.  a  moat  willing  public 
servsnt. 


China — Moakejr  Baiiness  in  the  State 
DcpartiMnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  inx  Houas  of  rbprbbkntativks 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.<s.  I 
am  Inserting  a  copy  of  s  letter  from  Al- 
fred Kohiberg  to  newsBMn  Robert  6. 
Allen.  It  contains  many  relevant  facts 
concerning  China.  Philip  C.  Jes5up.  and 
others.    It  may  also  ezitlain  some  pha:>e3 


of  the  white  paper  on  China  that  has 
Just  reached  our  desks,  a  2- inch  docu- 
ment which  seeks  to  explain  the  Indiffer- 
ent attitude  by  our  State  Department  to 
the  fall  of  China. 

OPDf    LZTTXa 

ArciTVT  1,  1M9. 
Mr  Rosnrr  8  Aixsw. 

New  York  Po»t  Home  Neiea. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Daaa  Sia:  On  returning  from  a  trip  to  the 
Far  East  last  week.  I  found  dippings  of  your 
July  1  column  referring  to  me. 

While  I  grestly  sppreclate  your  undeaenred 
references  to  me  as  a  mastermind.  I  am 
somewhat  punled  by  your  suument  that  I 
was  the  real  author  of  the  recent  round- 
robin  letter  signed  by  21  Senators  aasaillng 
State  Department  policy  on  Cbln*.  What 
was  thst  letter  and  when  wrlttenf  I't*  b**n 
out  of  the  country  and  must  havs  missed  it. 

Some  of  tbe  other  statemenu  puaale  me. 
such  as  thst  I  Instigated  a  number  of  at- 
tacks on  General  Marshall:  and  launched  a 
drlv*  to  smash  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions (I  only  tried  to  clesn  out  the  Cora- 
munlsu  and  feel  sure  you  would  have  done 
the  same.  If  a  member  r.  and  am  very  close 
to  T.  V.  Soong  (Whom  I  have  never  met);  and 
that  I  am  aaalduously  shunning  the  lime- 
light. ThU  IstUr  U  too  undeserved.  His*. 
Currie.  Abt.  Coplon.  Sllvermaster.  and  others, 
revealed  when  Congress  peered  under  MXBe 
unturned  stones,  ars  the  real  limelight 
shunners.  Pearson.  Allen,  and  Kohiberg  put 
out  everything  over  their  own  signature,  and 
whll*  one  of  u*  has  hsd  three  letters  at- 
tached to  his  nam*  by  tb*  President,  we  have 
never  before  been  accused  of  undue  modesty. 

Your  statement  that  the  State  Depait- 
menl's  forthcoming  white  paper  will  make 
me  one  of  its  chief  targeu  ts  most  Intereet- 
tnf.  becsuse  I  feared  they  never  serioualy 
Intended  to  Issue  it  at  all. 

Inaamuch  as  you  seem  to  have  a  pipe  line 
to  the  State  Department.  I  wonder  If  you 
could  give  me  the  Inside  dope  on  Ambas- 
aador-at-Iarge  PhUlp  C.  Jessup?  Is  he  Just 
a  confused  liberal  who  has  been  used  by 
more  sinister  subversives  like  Henry  Wallace? 
Although  I  understand  he  has  never  been  In 
China.  It  la  reported  that  the  f<rt-thcomlng 
white  paper  was  prepared  under  his  direction, 
snd  SecreUry  Acheson  haa  announced  that 
Jeaaup  and  two  outalders  will  puzzle  out  a 
new  China  policy  to  replace  the  scrapped  open 
door  without  waiting  for  the  dust  to  settle. 
The  two  outsiders  named  by  Secretary 
Acheson.  President  Case  of  Colgate,  and  Mr. 
Foedlck.  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  do 
not.  to  my  knowledge,  have  public  records  as 
Far  East  suthorltle*.  For  some  reaaon  or 
other,  the  aockefcller  Foundation  Is  recorded 
as  contributing  a  paltry  few  mlUlona.  out  of 
lU  many  millions  expended  In  good  works 
over  the  years,  to  Communist-front  and  pro- 
Cummunlst  organizations — especially  In  the 
far  aaateru  field.  President  Case  la  re- 
corded as  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Rclationa  and  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  whose  Far  East  chairman  Is 
Owen  LatUmore  of  the  IPR  Inner  ring  and 
Vbo**  study  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
(pabUahed  in  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1945) 
waa  made  by  Ouenther  Stein,  named  as  a 
Sonet  spy  by  the  United  Slates  Army.  A 
conference  on  Far  Eai^tern  policy  at  Colgate 
Just  last  week  was  arranged  by  the  pro- 
Chinese  Communists  of  the  IPR.  though 
their  work  must  have  been  upeet  by  Gov- 
ernor Dewey's  ftne  speech  on  China  at  the 
closing  Bssslon. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  Implying  that 
either  Mr.  Foedlck  or  Mr.  Case  sre  Commu- 
nist sympathlaers.  They  may  have  been 
Ignorant  of  what  waa  going  on  around  tb«m. 
But  aa  cholcee  to  save  the  oriental  world 
from  communism,  they  seem  leas  than  Ideal. 
Why  not  select  Americans  cf  distinctlcn. 
courage,  and  knowtedg*.  to  whom  *arvtce  ou 


Jeesup's  committee  would  be  s  sacrifice  and 
not  an  honor,  such  as  Walter  Judd,  William 
C.  Bullitt,  Roecoe  Pound.  RepresenUtlve 
Vorys.  Henry  Van  Dusen.  MaJ.  Gen.  David 
Barrows,  etc..  under  the  chalrmanahlp  of 
General  MacArthur  Instead  of  Jeasup?  I'm 
sure  you  will  agree. 

AMBASSAOOX   PHILIP   C.    JESSUP 

Over  a  period  of  years  up  to  1944.  Professor 
Jessup  was  successively  chairman  of  the 
American  CouncU  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  chairman  of  the  Pacific  council 
of  same,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  American 
council  and  concurrently  chairman  of  the 
research  advisory  committee  of  the  aame. 
In  these  cspacltlea  he  was  In  close  aaaocla- 
tlon  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter,  Owen  Lattlmore. 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Frederick  Vanderbtlt 
Field,  Guenther  Stein.  Anna  Louise  Strong. 
Harriet  Lucy  Moore.  Theodore  A,  Blason. 
Andrew  Grajdanzev,  and  other  left  wingers 
cited  as  Communist  or  pro-Communist  by 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
other  governmental  bodies. 

Under  Professor  Jeesup's  direction.  In  the 
Far  Eastern  Survey  of  July  14.  1943,  the  first 
blast  In  the  campaign  against  the  National- 
ist Government  of  China  was  published.  Re- 
ferring to  what  it  called  the  two  Chinas  It 
said.  In  an  article  signed  by  T  A.  Blsson: 
"One  Is  now  generally  called  Kuomlntang 
China:  the  other  la  called  Communist  China. 
However,  these  are  only  party  labels.  To 
be  more  descriptive,  the  one  might  be  called 
feudal  China;  the  other  democratic  China." 
This  theme  song  of  democratic  Communist 
China  and  feudal.  FaacUt.  reactionary  Na- 
tionalist China  was  taken  up  the  following 
month  by  the  DaUy  Worker,  the  New  Maases. 
and  others.  Although  the  Chinese  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  was  associated  with  the 
American  IPR  and  maintained  a  representa- 
tive In  New  York,  he  had  not  been  consulted 
snd  first  learned  of  thU  blast  against  his 
government  when  he  received  his  copy  by 
msll.  He  Immediately  protested  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Carter,  who  referred  him  to  Professor  Jessup 
as  the  responsible  ofBclal.  Professor  Jessup 
agreed  to  print  an  answer  by  the  Chinese 
representative  (now  Chinese  delegate  on  the 
UN)  and  did  so  In  Aug:\wt.  Before  publica- 
tion, however,  he  submitted  this  answer  to 
Blsson,  whose  answer  to  the  answer  was 
printed  In  sdjolnlng  columns. 

Professor  Jessup  must  therefore  be  hon- 
ored by  our  State  Department  as  the  Initi- 
ator of  the  smear  campaign  against  Nation- 
alist China  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the 
originator  of  the  myth  of  the  democratic 
Chinese  Communists.  An  amusing  sidelight 
on  Blsson  and  Jessup's  knowledge  of  China 
is  the  fact  that  feudalism  ended  In  China 
about  200  B.  C. 

Professor  Jessup's  connections  with  Alger 
Hiss  also  exhibit  his  slant.  He  was  deputy 
to  Alger  Hiss  as  Secretary  General  at  the 
UN  In  San  Francisco  In  1945;  he  Is  at  present 
a  fellow  trustee  of  Hiss  on  the  IPR  and 
Carnegie  endowment  boards.  To  top  It  all 
he  appeared  as  a  character  witness  for  Hiss 
at  hts  trial  In  New  York  last  June,  although 
All  the  data  and  evidence  on  Hiss  In  the 
FBI  files  was  available  to  him. 

Other  Communist  fronts  sponsored  by  Pro- 
fessor Jessup  (some  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark  as  subversive)  Included  the 
American-Russian  Institute;  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  (organized  to  protest 
the  deportation  of  aliens  who  advocated 
changing  our  form  of  government,  1939);  the 
American  Law  Students  Association;  Na- 
tional Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic 
Rights;  and  the  Coordinating  C<Jmmlttee  To 
Lift  the  Embargo  (on  Spain) :  signer  of  letter 
in  the  New  York  Times.  February  16.  1946. 
urging  the  cessation  of  atomic-bomb  pro- 
duction. 

When  charges  of  Communlst-llne  activities 
were  made  against  the  IPR  In  1947  he  signed 
a  letter  denying  the  charges  and  questioning 
the  motives  behind  such  charges.  When  the 
question  of  appointing  a  committee  to  In- 


vestigate came  before  a  membership  meet- 
ing, he  voted  against  any  Investigation.  A* 
recently  as  last  spring  he  presided  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  to  E.  C.  Carter  to  honor  him 
for  25  years'  leadership  of  the  pro-Commu- 
nist IPR. 

All  this  may  not  prove  anything  one  way 
or  the  other.    That's  why  I'm  asking  you. 

Last  month  In  Formosa  Chiang  Kai-shek 
said  to  me :  "Tell  the  American  people  that  If 
we  defeat  the  CommunisU  you  will  have 
450.000,000  friends  In  China.  If  the  Commu- 
nisU win.  you  will  have  450.000.000  ei^emles." 
Which  does  the  State  Department  and  Pro- 
fessor Jessup  really  want? 

I  await  your  answers  with  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Ai-ruo  KoKLBxaa. 


Federal  Controls  Follow  Federal  DoUari 


EXTFN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.ERREnP.SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  4,  1949 

Mr,  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Kingman 
(Kans.)  Journal  clearly  and  concLsely 
points  to  the  fact  that  when  Federal  dol- 
lars go  out  Federal  controls  can  be  ex- 
pected to  follow,  sooner  or  later. 

It  also  shows  what  happens  when 
farming  activities  are  directed  from 
Washington. 

rr  HAD  TO  COMC 

The  expected  has  happened.  Although  It 
was  announced  a  month  ago  that  on  account 
of  the  poor  wheat  yield  ihU  year,  no  acreage 
allotment  would  be  necessary,  last  week  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  an- 
nounced an  allotment  of  wheat  acreage  to 
be  seeded  this  fall.  The  reduction  for  Kansas 
as  a  whole  Is  17  percent,  or  a  little  more  than 
2.000  000  acres.  For  Kingman  County  the 
reduaion  will  be  about  45,000  acres  below  the 
crop  harvested  this  year. 

It  has  been  quite  evident  for  some  time 
that  if  the  price  support  on  wheat  Is  to  be 
continued,  there  must  be  some  control  over 
production.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
line  of  business  It  is.  If  a  profit  is  guaranteed. 
everybody  will  Increase  production  and  It  is 
bound  to  collapse.  There  are  some  who  claim 
that  the  real  reason  back  of  the  so-called 
"planned  economy"  Is  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment win  have  an  excuse  to  exercise  control. 
Whether  this  statement  Is  right  or  wrong,  any 
person  or  community  or  State  which  accepU 
Federal  aid  of  any  kind  is  going  to  have  to 
surrender  some  rights  to  a  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington and  wUl  be  told  what  and  what  not 

to  do.  

This   allotment    order    comes    after    most 
of  the  ground  In  this  section  had  been  plowed 
for  wheat  this  fall.    It  will  be  necessary  that 
the  surplus  ground  be  planted  to  some  other 
crop  or  otherwise  worked  to  prevent  It  from 
blowing  next  winter      In  a  way  It  may  be 
beneficial    In    causing    more    diversification. 
This  order  could   have   been   issued   earlier 
but  for  the  stubbornness  of  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  In  trying  to  foUt  his  visionary  subsidy 
plan   on   the   country,   but  which   Congress 
threw  out  the  window.    Brannan  even  put  on 
the  pressure  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  trial  run 
of  his  plan  on  two  or  three  products,  but 
again  Congress  refused  to  let  the  camel  get 
Its  nose  under  the  tent.     However,  we  have 
made  some  progress  since  the  halcyon  days 
of  Henry  Wallace.    Henry  let  the  wheat  grow 
until  the  next  spring  and  then  paid  to  have 
It  plowed  under.  1     *~ 

IF.  J. 


Repeal  the  Exdse  Tax  oa  Furs  and  Creatt 
Employment  and  Save  an  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  by  me  from  Ben 
Tucker,  dated  August  2.  1949.  Is  a  very 
f\ne  resume  of  the  111  effects  caused  by 
continuance  of  the  wartime  excise  taxes 
on  fiu-8.  Not  only  Is  the  retail  Industry 
affected  but  the  trappers  and  all  of  the 
allied  industries  are  adversely  affected. 

I  again  urge  the  Members  to  sign  my 
DLscharge  Petition  No.  6  to  bring  before 
the  House  my  bill  H.  R.  2324  for  the 
repeal  ol  the  wartime  excise  taxes  on  re- 
tall  sales. 

Bkm  TucKsa'a  Hitmon  Bat  Ftnt  Co.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  AiigUMt  2.  1949. 
Hon   AeaAHAM  J.  MuLna, 

House  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Diab  CowoanaKAN:  As  president  of 
the  MetropollUn  Fur  Retailers  Association 
of  New  York.  I  personally,  and  In  behalf  of 
the  members  of  this  group.  wUh  to  Uke  thU 
occasion  to  commend  you  for  your  valiant 
endeavors  aimed  at  repealing  the  wartime 
excise  tax  upon  retail  sales  of  furs  and  other 
articles. 

In  particular,  we  earnestly  support  your 
initiation  of  a  petition  In  the  Hou**  of  Rrpr*- 
sentatlves,  of  which  you  are  an  esteemed  and 
leading  Member,  to  discharge  the  Commlt- 
t**  on  Ways  and  Means  from  further  con- 
sideration of  your  bill  In  order  to  bring  It 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  once  the  bill  is  brought  before 
the  full  membership  of  the  House.  It  will  b« 
passed. 

Such  passage  would  culminate  the  long 
efforts  of  the  Metropolitan  Fur  Retailer* 
Association  to  get  the  unfair  tax  erased. 

The  tax  has  long  been  economically  im- 
sound. 

As  president  of  the  association,  I  pioneered 
in  the  effort  to  get  the  tax  erased  from  th* 
books.  In  September  1944,  5  months  after 
the  imposition  of  the  levy  as  a  brake  on  con- 
sumer purchases,  the  association's  many  fur 
merchants,  particularly  those  in  Brooklyn, 
petitioned  me  to  seek  redress  In  Washington, 
which  I  did  then  and  on  subsequent 
occasions. 

The  unemployment  situation  In  our  fur 
goods  Industry  has  deteriorated  so  much 
that  It  now  Is  worse  than  In  any  of  the  other 
industries  affected  by  the  stranglehold  of  the 
unfair  excise  tax.  That  Is  why  we  seek  your 
aid,  and  you  may  make  any  use  of  this  letter 
as  3rou  see  fit. 

Latest  figures  reveal  that  there  has  been  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  employment  In  the 
fur -goods  Industry  in  the  past  year,  and  this 
Increase  wUl  grow  progressively  worse  unless 
the  tide  Is  turned  soon. 

The  facts  are  these:  Unemployment  wa» 
20  percent  In  1947,  and  30  percent  In  1948. 
Besides,  the  ftir  Industry  normally  works  a 
35-hour  week,  but  in  no  one  recent  period 
has  It  achieved  this  level.  There  Is  much 
work-sharing,  which  decreases  the  rolls  of 
the  permanently  unemployed.  The  average 
weekly  work  hours  totaled  about  31.1  during 
the  past  year.  Almost  all  fur  manufactur- 
ing firms  have  had  long  periods  of  lay-off 
recently.  Many  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Conversely,  employment  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  of  furs  would  Increase 
by  53  percent  with  the  removal  of  the  excise 
tax  according  to  a  detailed,  conservative 
■tudy  made  by  the  American  Management 
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,  %  groop  of  m.«mttmftfm  «bo  tnfa^  >a 
mf^jg  for  tndxtttry  uvd  §ovwn- 
OtlMr  latfiiatiT-vldc  surrvy*  havt 
tlM  flcof*  St  75  percent 
•n**  4B«alMI  utttOf  atoo  latftntc*  that 
aooM  280.000  ranner-tn{>pen  wUl  not  b*  able 
to  tntaf*  In  tbelr  trade  11  the  tax  sUTt  on 
the  book*. 

The  tune  la  Uiof  past  due  to  revene  tnia 
unhealthy   euMimntf    UDemptoyment   trend. 
■tfOTl  0t  tlw  PKt  €atlm  tta  now 
hvt^  iBto  the   market  iBHMdlately 

^ at   wboleaale    and    retail   eatabUah- 

menu  who  would  anticipate  the  conaun»er 
rtaiiitnfii  that  would  arise  in  Oetob«r.  Ilo- 
vaoibar.  aixl  December  at  thU  year.  But  de- 
lay In  erasing  the  tax  would  knife  the  bene- 
flu  that  would  accrue  this  year.  Thus  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  continuation  of  the  ex- 
elM-tax  loapOiltSon  is  unprofitable  tor 
etwyctie.  Indodtng  the  OoTemment.  and 
llkevtae  la  both  unwise  aiMl  un]uet  The 
extent  of  the  laceton  in  the  industries  af- 
fected IS  clearly  revealed  by  the  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  excise  tax  te- 
eelpu  lately. 

The  argument  that  removal  of  the  excise 
tax  would  deprive  the  Government  of  reve- 
nue that  eould  not  be  replaced  just  does 
not  OMke  seiMe.  It  does  not  add  up  when 
the  full  facts  are  saeertatned.  Tha  stimu- 
lus from  increased  buslnsse  activity  not 
alone  would  more  than  make  ap  (or  the 
loM  of  the  excise-tax  revenue.  MM  at  the 
saoM  time  would  make  the  country's  eco- 
noaale  situation  more  stable  and  healthy. 
When  unemployment  arises,  mental  deprsa- 
•lon  and  fear  grow  In  the  minds  of  a  ftreat 
DMay  pamna.  and  the  niwiowln  ball  rolls 
downward  fasUr  and  faster  ■•  most  of  us 
pull  in  our  hama.  laarlng  to  expand  here 
sDd  cuttinc  ckmn  there. 

Clsarly  this.  then.  U  the  psttcrn  (or  tha 
great  Aa>erlcan  recession,  unlees  the  trend 
Is  reversed  by  erasing  the  excise  taxes.  The 
formula  la  so  simple  that  It  adda  up  to  com- 
mon sense.  Do  we  want  make-work,  a  new 
WPA,  or  do  we  wish  to  give  the  American 
economy  lu  needed  shot  In  the  arm  to  re- 
verse the  downward  trend? 

renple  who  do  not  work  cannot  buy  goods, 
and  sncfa  inability  to  make  uifwur  pur- 
chases reflects  In  ever-widening  etroles  Into 
aU  Industries  and  trades,  from  United  States 
Steel  to  the  corner  grocery  itcre.  It  Is  a 
well-known  economic  axiom  that  what  af- 
fecU  one  business  ultlmstely  affects  all. 

On  the  other  band.  If  all  business  picks 
up,  the  Government  wUI  get  much  more  in 
taSM  than  the  mere  excise  tax  dribble  It  re- 
ceives now 

May  I  please   point   out   sgaln   that   you 
may  make  sny  use  of  this  letter  as  you  see 
fit. 
▼•fy  laspsctfully  yours, 

Bxw  To* 


lht4  for  Sefref  ktion  ia  PrUons 


BXTSNBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TosK 
W  THl  HOUSl  OF  RIPR«SIirTATIV«3 

Thursday.  Auon*t  4.  1949 

Mr.  KXATINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  there  are 
IncJuded  below,  edltorlais  from  the  Mo- 
bile Pre.vt- Register  of  liobile.  Ala..  And 
the  OlorersvlUe  (M.  Y.)  Btnld.  ex- 
pressing mpprxjyid  of  IcflttitlOD  designed 
to  provide  aepftrate  treatment  for  youth - 
Ml  offenders  from  that  accorded  hard- 


ened crtxntnals  who  Tlolate  Federal  stat- 
utes: 

irrom  the  MobOa   (AU)    Press- Beglater  d 

June  11,  IM*! 

msD  roa  sxsaxTA-noif  nt  maoita 

The   sdvlsablllty   of   segregstlng   youthful 

first   offenders   from   hardened    adult    crXm- 

Inals  has  been  frequently  and  widely  streaaed 

In  prison  reform  discussions. 

ReprcsenUtlve  Kxwwtth  B  Kxatiwo.  Re- 
publican, of  r»ew  Tork.  to  sponsoring  a  bill 
slmed  St  establUhlng  greater  segregation  In 
rbdaral  prisons.  Without  undertaking  at  ths 
moment  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  practi- 
cability of  Mr  KMA-mnru  partleularplan.  we 
call  attention  to  some  o*  bis  obeervatlons 
shout  crime  smong  the  young  and  the  treat- 
ment of  youthful  offenders. 

•The  period  In  life  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age  is  a  focal  source  of  crime."  he  said. 
"Thus,  although  ttooae  In  thto  age  bracket 
only  constitute  15  percent  of  our  population 
above  the  sge  of  15.  they  are  responsible  for 
about  M  percent  of  o\ir  robtartaa,  43  percent 
of  our  burglaries,  and  SS  percent  of  our 
automobile  thafU.     •     •     • 

"Our  existing  methods  of  treating  the  crim- 
inally inclined  youths  are  inadequate.  Alto- 
gether loo  large  a  percentage  of  thoae  re- 
leased from  eclating  reformatorlee  and  penal 
Institutions  ultimately  becooie  hardened 
criminals  Indeed,  one  »rnietlmes  wonders 
whether  aucb  tnstltailoos  sre  not  breeding 
pieces  rather  than  tawtal  grounds  tot  crim- 
inal Uudencisa.  Touth  mixes  with  maturity, 
the  novice  with  the  old  bsnd.  the  Impres- 
•lunsble  with  the  hardened  " 

Mr.  KSATTMO  reeognlaes  substsntlal  strldee 
toward  more  sdentlllc  treatment  o*  youthful 
violators  of  PiAaral  laws  but  ha  sees  a  need 
for  doing  ■mell  more  in  that  directloo. 

A  major  need  in  the  Alabama  8«at«  prleoB 
system  U  effective  segregation  to  protect 
young  offenders  from  the  harmful  Influence 
of  mature  criminal  elemenu. 

tProm    the   OlovcrsvlUe    (N.    T.)    Herald   of 

June  17,  19481 

rotxowDto  WKW  Toax's  t-aao 

A  Mil  to  provide  a  comprehen«lv«  correc- 
tion system  for  Federal  Juvenile  delinquents 
has  been  Introduced  In  Oongreas  by  Repre- 
sentative KBATnvo.  of  Rochester. 

lu  provisions  sre  patterned  along  the  lines 
of  Wew  York  State's  Isw  which  has  prowd 
outstandingly  successful  In  88  pereent  of  the 
cases.  Only  15  percent  of  those  Judired  as 
youthful  offenders  sgaln  have  become  In- 
volved In  criminal  actlvltlea.  • 

As  against  this,  a  study  of  the  Inmatca  of 
one  Federal  reformatory  shows  thst  80  per- 
cent of  those  paroled,  whose  conduct  records 
could  be  traced,  repeated  as  offsnders  snd 
that  44  percent  committed  such  sertous 
crimes  that  they  were  sentenced  to  penal 
Institutions. 

In  sponsoring  hto  bill.  Representative  Kxat- 
iifc  provided  some  startling  figures. 

Although  those  between  16  snd  21  years  old 
make  up  only  15  percent  of  our  population, 
be  told  hU  coneaguaa  In  the  Bouae.  they  are 
responsible  for  about  96  percent  of  our  rob- 
beries. 4a  percent  of  our  bxirglarlea.  and  58 
percent  of  our  aute—uMle  thefta. 

He  sdded  that  youths  from  17  to  21  Inclu- 
sive ars  arreated  for  major  crlmca — homicide, 
robbery,  assault.  burgUfy.  larceny,  and 
rape — in  greaur  numbers  than  those  of  any 
other  5-year  age  group. 

In  brief,  ths  Kestlng  measure  would  estab- 
lUh  claasiAcatlon  centers  and  agenclsa.  under 
the  DspartBMkt  of  Justice,  to  maks  complete 
studlse  of  juvenile  dellnquanta. 

It  would  provide  for  segregation  of  Ju- 
veniles from  hardened  criminals  In  Institu- 
tions, and  confssBlons  mada  by  Juvenllea 
would  be  barred  aa  evidence  against  them. 


We  bellere  It  will  be  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion througbcut  the  Glove  atlca  section  that 
the  bill  woold  constitute  an  Important  step 
In  the  right  direction,  and  that  It  should  be 
enacted. 


Federal  HcaJtk  Profraa 


KXTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  uiHVXScrTA 
XM  THZ  HOUSS  OP  Ri3>RBBSinATIVI0 

Friday.  August  5,  1949 
Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
o«o.  I  Include  a  statement  on  the  ad- 
mlnistratlons  health  program  made  by 
the  Honorable  Thomas  R.  Amlie  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
PoreJgn  Commerce  on  May  20,  1949.  As 
a  follower  ol  Fighting  Bob  La  FoUette. 
Tom  Amlle  represented  Wisconsin's 
Pinit  Congre.sslonal  Dt.strtct  tn  the  Sev- 
enty-fourth and  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gresses where  he  made  an  outstanding 
public  record  In  the  best  Progressive  tra- 
dition. I  know  that  Members  of  tha 
House  wUl  appreciate  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  his  views  on  the  boalth 


Mr.  Amlle's  statement  follows: 

Wban  I  first  Isarnsd  of  these  hear1n«i  oa 
Wadaaaday.  May  Ig.  I  contacted  ths  clerk  of 
the  oommlttee  and  was  pleaaantly  surprised 
when  I  was  aafcsd  whether  X  wotild  wish  to 
testify  before  the  commltUe  on  the  aoth. 
The  shortness  of  time  has  not  permitted  ma 
to  look  up  details  In  the  manner  that  I  might 
have  wlahed.  but  then  I  irnow  that  other 
wltnaases  wlU  furnish  the  details,  and  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  li  I  coafined  myself 
to  those  things  that  I  havs  learned  as  a  re- 
sult of  20  ysars  of  Interested  observation  in 
this  field.  This  Interest  oa  my  part  U  baaed 
upon  my  own  personal  experience  In  trying 
to  raise  a  famUy. 

In  the  period  between  1930  and  the  end  of 
IMg.  I  paid  out  over  813.000  for  medical  ex- 
penses for  ■Moabars  of  my  family.  The  ill- 
ness of  one  of  my  boys  In  Washington  tn 
1»35  cost  over  82,M0.  Some  of  the  Inci- 
dental facts  showing  the  low  oaedical  stand- 
ards that  prevail  In  Waahtogton.  were  set 
forth  In  s  letter  hst  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Parran. 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  was 
printed  In  the  CoNcajaaioKat.  Racxiaa.  July 
M.  1887,  Appendix,  volume  81.  part  10.  at 
pace  1M7.  Incidentally,  this  boy  served  in 
the  armed  foreea  for  4  years  In  World  War  II. 
who  advocate  private  health 
as  an  adequate  slternstive  tc  a 
fai  raarhliig  federal  health  program  do  not 
fuUy  appreciate  the  nature  of  sertous  illness 
In  a  family  or  tha  very  Umlted  range  of  the 
proaectton  that  la  fumiahad  by  theee  poll- 
daa.  It  la  my  Impreeaton  that  it  must  have 
been  serkous  family  Ulncss  that  led  the  poet 
to  write:  "When  troubles  come,  they  come 
not  one  by  one  but  In  battalions. " 

During  the  past  7  years.  I  have  carried  one 
of  the  ataiadard  private  hospital  instirance 
poUclaa.  In  a  recent  Ulnem  of  a  member  of 
my  family.  I  cullectad  gflOO  where  ttoe  total 
coat  was  about  tuom.  Laptf  obJactkMi  to 
ths  payment  of  thU  aaaount  was  ralssd.  and 
If  I  had  not  been  a  lawyer,  it  would  have 
baan  nsesaasry  for  me  to  have  hired  s  lasryer. 
Psople  who  have  tried  to  collect  on  any  ot 
thaae  privau  haalth-lnatirance  pottdes 
Visually  have  the  experience  of  finding  that 
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they  are  full  of  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  i^nt 
that  they  had  never  paid  sny  attention  to. 
Hsd  I  carried  the  standard  type  of  hospital 
Iruuraiice  since  1929.  I  might  have  coUected 
81.200.  but  after  deducting  premiums,  it  is 
plain  that  I  should  only  have  had  about  10- 
percent  jwotectlon.  Protection  of  this  kind 
Is  Just  slightly  better  than  nothing. 

It  might  be  argxied  that  I  was  not  paying 
the  premium  for  any  more  protection  than 

1  was  getting.  To  s  large  extent,  such  a  con- 
tention would  be  valid.  Sight  should  not  be 
lost,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  policies 
sold  by  pri'  ate  insurance  companies  to  Indi- 
viduals pay  back  to  the  policyholder  an  aver- 
age of  only  50  cents  on  the  dollar  or  less  for 
the  premiums  paid.  If  the  coverage  given 
by  a  private  Insurance  company  were  to  be 
adequate.  It  U  pUln  that  the  cost  would  be 
prohibitive  for  practically  everyone.  It  U 
my  undersUndlng  that  the  admlnutratlve 
cost  of  the  British  health  program  U  only 

2  percent  Even  lif  the  admlnUtratlve  cost 
of  the  Presidents  program  were  to  run  aa 
high  as  10  percent,  the  overhead  would  be 
■mall  compared  snth  that  of  private  com- 
panlaa. 

There  Is  an  even  more  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  private  health  insurance  than  the 
fact  that  the  policyholder  pays  s  dollar  for 
50  cents"  worth  of  protection.  This  Is  the 
fact  that  these  various  types  of  private 
and  cooperative  health  insurance  programs 
merely  tend  to  distribute  the  cost  smongst 
people  who  are  trying  to  raise  fsmllles. 
Tb«e  are  the  very  people  who  are  faced 
with  the  heaviest  medical  expenses.  In  a 
time  of  national  emergency,  such  as  we  have 
Just  gons  thnmgh.  It  U  the  people  who  have 
raised  families  who  are  called  upon  to  make 
the  real  sacrifices.  It  is  not  the  bachelors. 
old  maids,  or  childless  couples  Already  the 
coat  of  sdequste  medical  care  has  gotten  so 
high  that  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large 
proportion  of  all  famlUea,  as  vrltnees  the 
Urge  number  of  boys  of  military  age  who 
were  unfit  for  military  duty.  Even  if  an 
adequate  Insurance  program  were  available 
for  families,  vrtth  admialstratlve  costs  at  10 
percent  rather  than  at  50  percent,  the  cost 
would  be  several  times  as  great  as  lf.lt  were 
equally  distributed  through  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

In  hU  Medical  Insurance  Message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Truman  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  190.000  active  physicians 
arc  only  80  percent  of  what  we  require.    With 
25.000  medical  students  and  5.400  graduating 
each  year,  the  shortage  Is  not  being  lessened. 
The  restriction  of  the  number  of  doctors  Is 
a  cardinal  point  ia  the  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.     I  well  recall  that 
about  80  years  ag?3  Professor  X.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  economics  department. 
used  the  medical  profession  as  the  outstand- 
ing  example   of   the   "doaed   shop"    In    the 
United  States  of  America.     The  policy  snd 
practice  that  was  apparent  to  economics  pro- 
fessors 30  years  ago  has  become  painfully 
apparent  to  the  average  head  of  a  family  at 
the  present  time.     While  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  Increased  by  42  3  per- 
cent during  the  past  30  years,  the  number  of 
physicians    and    psychiatrists    has    increased 
by  only  13.4  percent.     At   the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  College  there  are  In   at- 
tendance for  the  school  year  1948-49  some 
280  students.     In    1928-29  the  number   was 
291.     In  1933-34  the  number  was  317.     Other 
wltnasaes  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  furnish 
detailed  informauon  as  to  —hat  these  •closed 
■hap"  p>ractices  Imve  done  to  the  incomes  of 
pbyslciana.     It  la  my  Ifnpression  that  where 
doctors  earned  substantially  more  than  peo- 
ple of  eomparable  abUity  in  other  profeaalona 
90  yaacB  ago  they  are  now  earning  several 
times  nrore.     This  would  not  be  too  impor- 
tant but  :or  the  great  number  of  American 
famiii—  uiat  feel   that   they  caiinot   aflord 


medical  care.  In  conclusion  on  this  point,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  the  average  In- 
ctme  of  physicians  Is  considerably  higher 
than  reported.  In  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment of  the  Treasviry  It  Is  a  truism  that 
"no  profession  Is  investigated  as  much  as  the 
medical  profession  and  in  no  other  profes- 
sion does  InvestlgaUon  yield  such  rich  re- 
turns." A  mere  reading  of  newspapers  would 
confirm  this  obeervation. 

While   I   am   for  the  President's  medical 
jatDgram,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  all 
parts  of  this  program  are  of  equal  tirgency 
St   this  particular   time.     As   practical   men. 
I  should  like  to  urge  you  the  general  propo- 
sition thst  if  the  bill,  H.  R.  4312,  cannot  be 
passed  In  Its  entirety.  It  is  important  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  save  thst  portion 
of  the  measure  that  caUs  for  the  training 
of  an  adequate  number  of  doctors,  dentists, 
snd   nurses.     The  shortage  of   trained  per- 
sonnel  wotild   be   the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  successfiil  health  program  at 
this  time.     A  program  that  might  be  highly 
successful  If  we  hsd  an  sdequste  number  of 
doctors,  might  not  succeed  if  Its  admlnU- 
trators   had   to  contend   with   a   20- percent 
shortage  In  essential   f)ersonnel.     In  check- 
ing ihU  point  with  several  phyaiclana  who 
are  in  favor  of   the  Presidents  program.  I 
have  found  that  they  are  particulsrly   sp- 
prehensive  shout  the  problems  that  might 
arise   because   of   the   shortage   of   doctors. 
They   agree   entirely   that   the   shortage   of 
medical  personnel  U  the  real  bottleneck  In 
the  present  situation  and  that  It  is  the  part 
of  the  whole  problem  that  ought  to  be  given 
priority. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical 
College.  It  Is  estimated  that  It  coau  the 
Bute  SI. 500  a  year  for  each  student  over  and 
above  what  the  student  pays  for  ttiltlon. 
Cosu  at  Wisconsin  sre  much  below  the  na- 
tional avtrat*-  It  would  perhaps  be  a  close 
estimate  to  say  that  the  coat  par  atodant  In 
medical  colleges  wotUd  average  tSJOO  a  year 
in  an  expanded  Nation-wide  prrgrsm.  Since 
there  is  nothing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  increase  the  number  of 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  etc..  other  than  to 
encotirage  existing  medical  colleges  to  ex- 
pand— a  program  ought  to  be  entered  upon 
that  would  {.ay  these  schools  S2.500  a  year 
for  each  medical  student,  over  and  above  the 
number  now  tn  sttendance. 

The  CoNcasssiONAi.  Racoao  shows  that  a 
group  Of  four  Senators  introduced  a  bill  on 
March  29.  1949.  which  proposed  that  medical 
colleges  be  given  a  grant  of  S300  a  year  for 
students  presently  in  sttendance  and  SI. 700 
for  each  new  student.  I  doubt  that  this  in- 
ducement would  be  sufficient.  A  well  known 
midwestem  medical  coUege.  in  a  State 
which  adjoins  Wisconsin,  has  a  capacity  that 
would  permit  121  first-year  medical  stu- 
dents. However,  there  are  only  90  students 
In  the  flrst-jear  class  this  year.  The  failure 
to  admit  a  larger  number  Is  generally  at- 
trlbirted  to  the  pressure  of  the  State  medical 
society.  If  the  State  medical  society  is  able 
to  exert  such  pressure  on  the  management 
of  this  school,  woiild  not  this  school  under 
the  Senators"  program,  merely  accept  the 
S300  per  student  now  in  attendsnce  and  pass 
up  the  S1.7C0  for  sdditional  students? 

The  success  of  a  program  of  this  kind  will 
depend  not  only  on  the  {Hrogram  being  gen- 
erous in  Its  grants  but  it  must  be  adequate 
in  its  scope  and  the  period  for  which  it  is  to 
run.  For  instance,  in  Wisconsin  we  have  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School  and 
the  Marquette  University  Medical  School.  I 
doubt  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Med- 
ical School  would  expand  even  if  consider- 
able financial  inducement  were  offered — 
other  considerations  being  absent.  But  the 
Marquette  Medical  School  is  already  expand- 
ing and  would  perhaps  expand  even  more  If 
Federal  aid  were  available.     Under  circum- 


stances such  as  these,  the  University  at  Wis- 
consin Medical  School  would  perhaps  feel 
that  it  would  not  do  to  be  left  far  behind 
the  other  medical  college  In  the  State. 

When  1  lived  in  North  Dakota  as  a  boy. 
some  40  or  50  years  ago.  there  were  840  prac- 
ticing physicians  In  that  SUte.  The  number 
is  now  less  than  half  of  this  figure  and  moat 
of  the  remaining  doctors  aje  old  men.  North 
Dakota  has  a  2-year  medical  college  but  does 
not  have  a  hospital  that  would  make  poasl- 
ble  a  full  4-year  course.  With  financial  help 
few  hospital  construction  and  expansion  of 
school  facilities,  most  of  the  medical  schools 
now  providing  2  years  of  medical  training 
could  be  expanded  Into  4-year  medical 
schooU.  The  President's  program  caUs  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  where  needed- 
•fhe  proper  place  to  begin  the  construction 
of  these  hospitals  would  be  In  conjunction 
with  the  2-year  medical  schools,  for  the  rea- 
son that  increasing  the  number  of  medlcal- 
Khool  graduates  would  provide  the  Internes 
that  would  be  needed  In  these  and  in  other 
hospitals.  At  the  present  time  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  2.000  internes  In  the  hospitals  oC 
the  country.  This  shortags  of  Intemea  for 
existing  hospitals,  polnu  up  the  fact  that 
the  real  bottle-neck  in  any  kind  of  an  ade- 
quate health  program  U  the  shortaga  c€ 
trained  medical  personnel  and  suggesta  fur- 
ther that  something  mtist  be  started  by  thla 
Coograss  to  remedy  this  situation  even 
though  It  may  not  be  possible  to  pass  tha 
Presidents  whole  program  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  highly 
practicable  for  Congress  at  this  Ume  to  em- 
bsrk  upon  a  10-year  medical -training  pro- 
gram and  offer  a  flat  82,500  a  year  per  addi- 
tional medical  student  Even  If  this  shotUd 
cause  our  medical -school  enrollment  to  go 
up  from  25.000  to  40.000  studenu,  the  coat 
would  only  be  •37.500.000  per  year.  The  coat 
of  training  additional  dentUU,  nlirses,  and 
medical  technlcUns  would  be  In  proportion. 
The  only  condition  thst  would  have  to  be 
InstttT**  upon  would  be  the  maintenance  of 
standards  as  set  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Colleges.  The  cost  of  con- 
strticting  hospitals  snd  other  facilities  could 
be  provided  in  part  by  Federal  granU  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  snd  as  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  four 
Senators.  The  remaining  ccst  might  be  cov- 
ered by  a  2-percent  RFC  loan  to  be  repaid 
out  of  subaequent  advances  for  tulUon  stjch 
as  the  S2.500  per  medical  student. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  somewhere 
between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  veterans 
who  are  not  only  anxious  to  go  to  medical 
school,    but    who    have    the    capacity    that 
would  in  normal  times  have  enabled  them 
to  have  gone  through  a  flrst-daas  medical 
school    without    any   diCteulty.    They   haws 
been  given  rights  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
but  the  whole  thing  U  Just  on  paper.     In 
normal   times,  a   good   B  student   could   go 
through  medical  school  without  trouble.    At 
the  present   time,  an  applicant   must  be  s 
high  A  student  in  order  to  get  Into  a  fJrst- 
class  medical  college.     During  the  war.  when 
the  able-bodied  young  men  were  in  uniform, 
our  medical  colleges  were  largely  filled  with 
IV-P's  who   were  able  to  get   by   with   a  C 
average.     Now   the  boys  who  spent   1   to  4 
years  in  the  service  have  gotten  their  pre- 
medic  work  out  of  the  way  and  are  trying 
to   achieve   their  life  ambitions   to  t>ecome 
doctors.     A   great   majority   of    these    boys, 
who   In  normal   tlmea  would   have  had    no 
difflciilty.  now  find  that  th«y  are  uiiable  to 
get  into  any  medical  college  since  there  are 
from  15  to  20  applicants  for  every  vacancy. 
If  there  U  an  ohilgatitm  owing  to  these  boys. 
it  must  be  discharged  now  and  not  2  or  » 
years  hence. 

Recoitly  a  University  of  Wlaconain  pro- 
fessor complained  that  his  daases  had  in- 
creased   from   40   or    53   to  seven   or   eight 
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hundred  and  that  ttM  only  eoosMtratlon 
that  b«  cru;d  f*t  waa  a  lariar  daaaroaai  and 
a  ioQd-«pe<Ucr  aratam,  MK  en  tba  olhar 
band,  the  aadlcal  aetaool  cnuld  reduce  tba 
alaa  of  elaaaaa  daaplta  onprecadcnted  need. 

I  do  not  bell«T«  Ukat  doeton  tbould  be 
turned  out  aa  tndlacrtmlnatelf  aa  lawyer* 
are  now  being  turned  out.  The  profram  that 
baa  baan  outllaai  BMrely  wmumplaHi  that 
tba  prcaant  aevta  riMrtace  of  Airten  ought 
to  be  met  in  th«  count  at  tbe  next  10  yeara. 
It  waa  my  tmpriaaion  M  jmn  ago  that  doc- 
tor* becauaa  d  tbalr  eloacd-ahop  policies 
able  to  earn  aubatantlally  more  than 
of  comparable  ability  In  other  pro- 
fMilona.     The  p  ibllc  baa  an  Intereat  In  the 

■■tnt of  ethlea  by  the  medical  pro- 

fwlnn  and  for  thta  reason.  I  think  that 
moat  people  would  feel  that  doctor*  ought 
to  earn  more  money  than  other  profeaalonal 
At  tba  present  time,  doctor*  are 
earning  more  than  twice  what  peo- 
pla  of  comparable  ability  are  earning  in  other 
profaaalona  and  the  AMA  has  apparently 
»et  a  goal  of  tSO.000  a  year  for  Its  member*— 
perhapa  reaUaad  In  one  State  It  U  doubt- 
ful if  the  great  Increase  In  doctor*"  Incomes 
during  recent  years  has  Increased  the  In- 
terest of  the  average  doctor  In  his  patients. 
CwtAlnly  the  people  with  whom  I  have  dts- 
eWMtf  this  matter  are  of  the  opinion  that 
In  tba  caaa  of  m!ddle-age  and  old  doctors 
tbe  revuH  baa  been  to  make  them  highly  in- 
come-conacious. 

Reference  baa  been  made  to  the  Income  of 
doctors,  because  these  Income*  result  from 
acardty  of  doctor*  and  refute  the  contention 
of  tbe  rariotM  State  AMAs  that  there  la 
no  scarcity  of  doctors  In  a  particular  Stata 
Alao.  these  Incomes  explain  why  so  many 
families  feel  that  medical  care  must  t>e  dis- 
pensed with — tbe  result  being  the  appalling 
number  of  our  young  men  who  are  physically 
imflt  for  military  service.  Against  the  rc- 
stnctlonlst  phlloaophy  of  the  AMA  la  not 
only  the  welfare  of  a  great  maj^irity  of  our 
people  but  more  specifically  the  rlghta  of  the 
young  men  with  GI  bill  of  righta  certifi- 
cates who  in  normal  times  would  have  be- 
eoma  doctor*  and  wboae  services  aa  doctors 
ar*  needed. 


Happ«Biiif  a  ia  Washinftoa 


BXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rCNNSTLVANU 

Of  THS  SKNATS  OP  THX  UNITED  8TATIS 

Friday.  August  5  deoislative  dag  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ananlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rhxnw  the  text  o(  a  broadcast  entitled 
"Happenings  In  Washington  —  Program 
No.  4. "  made  by  me  on  August  1.  1949. 

There  being  no  obtectlon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRB.  as  follows; 
HAPrnttMoa  im  wAaHiNcroN — rnocaaM  mo.  « 

Thia  ia  Ea  MArrm  spetiJilng  to  you  from 
tbe  NaUon's  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other  dlacuaaion  of  happentnga  in  Waah- 
iBgton. 

In  my  broadeaat  i  waaka  ago  I  dlactiaaad 
Mm  Morth  Atlantic  Pact,  dealgnad  to  main- 
tain paaea  in  the  world. 

Since  then,  aa  you  know,  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  haa  been  ratified  by  tita  Senate.  Tha 
vote  waa  83  to  13. 

Uac  aaa  point  cut  that  09  or  tbe  96  Sana- 
ton    vara    p.eaent    and    voting.     The    other 


Member  waa  la  Europe  oa  oflfelal   buainesa 
of  tba  Senate. 

I  think  tha  overwhelming  vote  reflected 
the  sincere  desire  of  tha  American  people 
for  a  defensive  sgreement  with  the  other 
peace-loving  nattona  acatnat  anaatf  SV^*' 
slon  aimed  at  waatam  ■nropa.  Canada,  and 
tha  Unltad  SUtea. 

Before  tha  Congreaa  enda  tba  preaant  aaa- 
slon  It  may  have  to  make  anotbtr  vital  da- 
eUlon.  It  '.a  whether  we  will  apcnd  MUlooa 
of  American  dollara  to  raarm  our  pai^MWa 
in  this  defensive  pact 

In  my  opinion,  baaed  on  informal  dlacua- 
sloiM  with  many  of  ray  fellow  Satuitor*.  that 
propoaal  will  meet  determined  ofypoaltlon. 

Before  voting  on  thia  propoattion  aona 
Member*  of  the  Senate  will  want  to  know  if 
wa  have  entered  into  secret  agreemente  to 
provide  amaa.  Othera  are  deeply  eooeamed 
over  tha  coat  to  the  American  taspafar. 

Aa  Vatatad  to  you  In  my  laat  taroadeaat.  I 
cannot  aae  how  I  can  aupport  aueh  a  program 
with  our  country  in  Ite  praacnt  financial 
condition 

Recently  I  had  tbe  honor  of  addraaatng 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  of  the 
Veterana  of  Poretgn  Wars  In  Philadelphia 
In  my  remsrica  I  warne<l  '  three  tfaa- 

Kcrs  threatening  our  cr>'.  ^tste  aoetal- 

ism.  depresalon  and  national  bankruptcy, 
and  a  bungling  foreign  policy. 

At  this  rime  I  want  to  talk  to  you  Mbout 
tha  first  of  these  dangera — atete  aociailam 
or  wb»t  haa  been  called  tbe  wetfare  state 

It  can  ileatroy  our  American  syitera  of 
go\-emaeiit.  It  srouid  mean  dictetorahlp 
and  the  loaa  of  c  dual  freedom 

I  can  baM  llltu'  is  trend  In  our  Gov- 

amment  by  dlacuaalng  a  bill  which  baa  been 
favorably  reported  by  tbe  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  It  may  soon  eoMM  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  acttoo. 

of  Oklahoma,  and  known  aa  the  Agricultural 
Adjuatment  Act  of  ISMt 

It  is  more  often  referred  to  aa  the  Bran  nan 
plan  becauaa  It  waa  propoaed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Bon.  Charlea  F  Bran- 
It  baa  the  aupport  of  administration 


Thia  Brannan  plan  la  daoftroua  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  It  atrlbee  at  the 
Independence  of  every  farmer  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  will  be  coatly  to  every  tezpayer. 

Moat  people  think  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
great  Industrial  empire.  Many  forget  that 
we  rank  among  the  hlgbcsC  aa  an  agricultural 
Stete.  Pennsylvania  haa  more  than  171.000 
farma.  and  more  famlly-slaed  farma  than  any 
other  Stete  of  the  Union. 

The  farma.  bulldlnga.  equipment,  machin- 
ery, and  livestock  on  Pennaylvsiiia  farma 
repreaent  an  Investment  of  more  than  $2,- 
OOO.OOO.OOO.  That  is  a  larger  capital  Invcat- 
ment  than  either  mining  or  the  manufacture 
of  primary  metals  within  the  State. 

Our  farm  marketing  Income  In  a  single  year 
exceeds  tTSCOOCOOO.  More  than  MO.OOO  ciU- 
zens  of  Pennsylvania  are  engaged  In  farming 
and  among  them  are  the  beat  farmers  in  the 
world. 

In  Pennaylvanla  we  have  aome  farma  that 
have  been  cultivated  for  300  years  and  they 
are  nu>re  fertile  today  than  when  the  first 
settlers   arrived. 

Love  of  the  soil  la  an  ouUtanding  charac- 
tarlatte  0<  tbe  FRtnaylvauU  farmer.  He  U  an 
Indapaadant  dtlaan  who  knowa  the  vsJua  of 
aalf-reUance.  hard  arcrk.  and  thrift. 

He  wanu  to  build  bla  aacunty  on  bla  own 
afforta — bia  ovm  skill.  He  wante  no  hand- 
out from  the  Oovemment. 

Ail  he  aaka  Is  a  fair  price  at  the  market  for 
bia  producte  and  a  fair  price  when  be  buya 
the  thlnga  he  needa. 

Balaed  In  that  Independent,  aalf -reliant 
apint.  aiany  aons  and  daugMeta  of  f^nneyl- 
vanla  farmers   have  ac blared  sreat  aticocaa. 


not  only  on  the  farm  but  in  bustneas  and  in- 
dustry. In  the  profeaaions.  In  education.  In 
the  churchae.  in  the  armed  service*,  and 
In  gorernment.  In  fact,  many  have  reached 
laadirstilp  In  every  walk  of  life. 

It  la  generally  agreed  that  a  aound  farm 
program  to  eaaentlal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country  The  initiative  and  incentive 
of  the  farmer  muat  be  enootiraged  aa  the  beat 
tnaurance  that  the  consumer  will  have  an 
adequate  food  supply 

My  fellow  Pennsylvaniana.  the  Brannan 
plan  would  destroy  all  of  this  During  de- 
bate in  the  Hotiae  laat  week,  it  waa  charged 
that  thia  plan  waa  originally  prepared  l»y 
Henry  Wallace.  Re«  Tugwell.  and  Alger  Blaa, 
when  Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
That  alone  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
put  on  the  brakes  and  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

Of  cotirae.  the  Brannan  plan  deals  with 
farma  and  farm  Inconie  and  therefore  ap- 
peara  to  be  of  lalnclpal  Intereat  to  the 
farmer.  But,  I  aaaore  you.  If  adopted,  it 
would  affect  every  taxpayer,  every  houa^old. 
and  every  family  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Ifation. 

Now  what  is  this  Senate  bill,  knoim  aa 
the  Brannan  plan?  Well.  I  wish  I  were  able 
to  give  you  a  dear  and  detailed  atetement 
of  Its  provisions  The  bill  la  86  pages  long. 
Even  a  Phllsdefphla  lawyer  would  have  to 
bum  tbe  midnight  oil  trying  to  flgiu^e  it 
out. 

I  have  the  bill  In  my  hand.  Let  me  give 
you  a  sample  of  Ite  langutge. 

Here's  the  first  paragraph  of  title  I: 

"The  term  "income  support  standard",  aa 
of  any  date  means  the  average  annual  ag- 
gregate purchasing  power  of  cash  reoelpte 
from  all  farm  marketings,  including  pro- 
duction paymente  made  under  title  n  of  thia 
act.  during  a  period  consisting  of  the  first 
ten  cf  the  preceding  la  calendar  years  (ex- 
cept that  during  1930  such  period  shall  con- 
sl.n  of  the  calendar  yeara  1939  throtigh  1949. 
Inclualve).  computed  aa  follows:  (1)  Divide 
stKh  cash  recelpta  for  each  of  such  10  yeara 
by  the  parity  index  for  sxich  year;  (3)  add 
the  amounte  obtained  undt-r  (I)  above  for 
each  of  the  10  years  and  divide  by  10;  (3) 
multiply  tha  amount  obtained  under  (3) 
above  by  the  moat  recent  parity  index." 

I  hope  that  waa  all  very  clear  to  yoo. 

Ho  wander  one  Congrcaaman.  an  able 
member  d  the  Rotise  Agrlculttire  Committee, 
told  me  that  he  sat  through  13  days  of  com- 
mittee bearlBgi  on  the  Brannan  plan  and 
he  wtnmd  19  more  confuaed  than  when  be 
started     I'm  not  surprlaed  at  that. 

The  purpoae  of  the  plan,  aa  announced  by 
Mr.  Brannan.  la  to  guarantee  the  fanner  a 
high  Income  and  at  tbe  aamc  time  give  the 
ooaaOBMr  lower  food  prloee. 

T%e  Secretary  at  Agriculture  would  figttre 
out  by  the  complicated  formula  which  I 
have  Just  read  how  much  each  farmer'a  la- 
come  shotild  be. 

There  would  be  no  Government  supporte 
to  keep  pricea  up.  The  farmer  would  sell 
hla  product  at  whatever  price  It  would  bring 
In  the  market  That  wotild  tend  to  keep 
pricea  down. 

But  where  doea  the  farmer  gat  hla  high  in- 
come? 

t7nder  thia  propoaal  tbe  Secretery  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Brannan.  arotUd  figure  up  the 
difference  between  what  the  farmer  received 
and  hla  Income  aa  flaed  by  Mr.  Brannan'a 
formula.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  year  Mr.  Bran- 
nan would  send  the  farmer  a  check  on  the 
Tteaaury  of  the  United  Statea  (or  the  dif- 
ference 

Hnw  that  aomada  very  simple.  But  when 
Mr  Brannan  waa  before  the  coounlttcca  of 
Congreaa  he  waa  unarming  or  unable  to 
place  any  estimate  on  the  coat  of  hla  pro- 
gram. 

Reliable  agricultural  ecnnomlsu  have  aatl- 
matad  that  it  win  coat  at  leaat  aeven  to  eight 
MUta  doUara  a  year. 


Who  win  foot  the  bill?  You  know  the 
anawer.  It  will  be  taxed  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  eonauroera  of  America.  ThM  meana 
aiaijoaa — including   the   fanner. 

PIguiee  ]uBt  raiaaarl  by  the  Bureau  ct  In- 
ternal Revenue  abow  that  45  cente  of  each 
dollar  collected  by  the  Federal  Govtmnaent 
iMt  year  waa  paid  by  individual   taxpayers. 

Corporatlooa  paid  about  28  cents  of  each 

dollar. 

The  balance  came  from  exciae  taxes,  cua- 
toma  receipte.  poat-oAce  revenxie.  and  other 
scurcea. 

But  keep  it  in  ailnd,  that  corporation*  are 
nmUj  only  tax-ooUecting  agente  at  the  Oov- 
iimawnt  Taxee  paid  by  corporations  are 
luilwdert  in  the  coat  of  production.  They 
lire  paaaed  along  to  the  conaumer  in  the 
form  at  higher  pricea. 

It  la  clear  that  in  the  end  the  coruumer 
would  have  to  pick  up  a  aeven  or  eight  bU- 
lion  dollar  check  for  aomethtng  he  thotight 
be  waa  getting  for  nothing. 

This  plan  ia  so  detailed  and  so  compli- 
cated that  the  coat  of  administration  alone 
would  be  staggering.  It  would  require  an 
army  of  snoopers,  investigators.  Inspectors, 
bookkeepers,  accountenta,  supervisors,  law- 
yers, and  experte.  all  on  the  Government  pay 

roll. 

It  would  create  another  force  of  bureau- 
crate  with  authority  to  direct,  control,  and 
regiment  the  6.000  000  farmers  of  America. 

It  wottld  create  black  markets  and  bring 
back  the  confualon  of  the  OPA  war  days  on 
a  vastly  expanded  scale. 

Thia  program  could  bankrupt  the  Nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  broadcast  I  said 
It  could  destroy  the  freedom  and  Initiative 
of  every  farmer. 

In  order  to  participate  In  Mr.  Brannan  s 
program  the  farmer  muat  submit  to  regula- 
tlona  covering  "acreage  allotmente.  produc- 
tion goals,  marketing  practices  Incltidlng 
marketing  quotaa.  and  cooes  rvatlon  and 
good  land  practleee"  aa  dbected  by  Mr. 
Brannan. 

That  means  the  farmer  would  be  told  how 
many  acrea  to  plant,  what  crops  he  could 
ralae  and  bow  much.  He  would  be  told 
where  and  how  to  sell  hia  prodiiet  and  bow 
to  ctUtlvate  hia  land 

FurtbeRBfarc.  Oie  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture 
coald  require  farmers  to  "fumiab  proof  of 
aavcage.  productivm.  yield,  atorage,  and  mar- 
keting in  tbe  form  of  recorda,  marketing 
carda.  reporta,  atanige  or  sale  receipte  or 
otherwise  aa  the  Seevctary  may  prescribe  ' 

And  to  check  on  the  acetiraey  and  honeaty 
of  the  farmers'  reporte  almilar  Information 
and  recorda  cwMlfi  be  required  from  everyone 
dcmg  businaaa  vltb  the  fanner.  That  in- 
I  imlaa  buyers,  pitwaaaera.  warebouaemen.  and 
tranaportatlon  atanpanlea. 

Timm  doea  not  permit  dlacuaaion  of  the 
■aany  detaila  of  the  MU.  But  I  want  to  aay 
tblB  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmer:  If  this 
plan  abftuhl  go  into  rilect  it  would  be  wlee 
to  have  one  member  of  his  family  an  expert 
accountant. 

It  la  apparent  that  the  American  fanner 
woold  be  placed  in  a  government  strait- 
jacket.  He  wosdd  be  living  in  a  aociallaed. 
welfare  stete.  hla  livelihood  depending  upon 
bis  abUity  to  get  a  handout  check  from  the 
Cover  nnaent. 

To  my  mind  thia  is  not  a  partlaan  political 
laatie.  Laat  week  in  the  Houae  of  Reprcaente- 
Uvca  an  effort  was  made  to  paaa  a  aratered- 
down  version  of  the  Brannan  plan.  The  bill 
rided  for  a  3-year  trial  tmeilag  only  three 


I  aa  bapfiy  to  report  that  Democratic 
Members  ot  the  House,  ordinarily  adminis- 
tration supporters,  joined  the  Republtcana 
and  tbe  attempt  waa  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. 

It  la  diacult  to  understand  why  the  Secre- 
tary ef  Jgrle«M|Me  is  ao  determined  to  put 
tic.  aoclallaUc  achemc. 


muer  tried  rlgM  coatrol  of  agriculture  in 
Germany.  Tbe  government  dictatorship  In 
the  Argentine  tried  it  but  decided  it  couMk^ 
work.  Socialistic  Britain  haa  a  Eomevrhat 
simUar  scheme  and  you  know  what  la  hap- 
pening over  there. 

But  Mr.  Brannan  flghte  on  for  his  program. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  <x>n- 
verted  Into  a  propaganda  machine  to  sell  the 
Brannan  plan  to  America  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers. 

What  do  the  far  mere  aay  about  Mr.  Bran- 
nan's  propoaal? 

The  National  and  Stete  leaders  of  the 
recognized  farm  organlntkwut  have  been  out- 
spoken in  their  opposition.  They  have  de- 
nounced the  plan  aa  a  dangerotis  step  toward 
aocialism. 

They  have  charged  that  it  makea  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  dictator  over  the 
6.000.000  farmera  of  America. 

Among  the  organizations  fighting  tbe  pimn 
are  the  Orange,  the  A-naencan  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Coopo^uve  MUk 
Producers  Association,  the  National  Livestock 
Aaaociation.  and  many  others. 

No  doubt  they  are  familiar  with  the  warn- 
ing given  by  that  great  champion  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Thomaa  Jefleraon,  when  he 


"Were  we  directed  from  Waafaington  when 
to  aow  and  what  to  reap  we  tfiould  soon 
want  bread  •  •  •  when  all  government. 
In  little  aa  in  great  thinga.  shall  be  drawn 
to  Washington  aa  the  center  of  all  power,  it 
will  become  venal  and  oppreaalve." 

In  this  broadcaat  I  have  dleeoned  only  one 
of  tbe  many  bllla  now  before  Congreaa  that 
would  greatly  Increaae  the  slae.  power,  and 
coat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  propoaals.  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
mean  the  deatrvictlon  of  American  freedom. 

This  is  Ed  Maktim  speaking  to  you  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  will  be  with  you  again  In  2  weeaa. 
Thank  you  for  yotir  attention. 


Arc  We  Serioas  Aboot  tkc  Mankan  Ptaa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  WILUAM  LANCER 

or   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITKD  STATES 

Friday,  August  5  ilegisUUive  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  LANGER    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD  an  editorial 
entitled  "Are  We  Serious  About  the 
Marshall  Plan?"  published  In  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  November  22.  1948. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoas. 
as  f oUows : 


fwrn  ws  axaious  abottt  trx  mabshaix  flakv 
Thoae  who  read  Europe  the  riot  act  for 
not  bringing  her  economy  back  to  normal 
should  remind  thanarivea  that,  to  aome  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  blame  for  Sorope'a  back- 
ward condition  belonga  to  tbe  United  Statea 
of  America.  The  level-of-industry  agree- 
ment for  Germany,  which  Implemented  the 
■o-caUad  Morgenthau  plan,  and  has,  up  to 
now,  deatroyed  any  subatantlal  hope  that 
Germany  would  be  able  to  contribute  to 
European  revival,  waa  an  American  idea. 

In  recent  months  tbe  level  of  Industry  baa 
been  revised  xipvrard.  btrt,  despite  the  need 
for  Industrial  equipment  to  Europe,  plante 
to  the  American -British  zone  of  Germany 
are   still    being   diamanUed.     Felix   Morley, 


writing  In  Human  BvaatB  far  OeMMr  let. 
citea  the  0(»nmittee  oa  >ldd|HB»  SeosKMnlc 

Cooperation  to  ahow  that  traetora.  which  tbe 
American  people  are  now  aaked  to  aupply  for 
European  agrlctilture,  could  have  been  manu« 
factured  in  Germany.  But  by  the  level -of - 
Industry  agreement  Germany  waa  prohib- 
ited from  aaaBHtaettntng  any  of  theae  Indl*- 
penaalde  InatnaBaate  of  production,  in  spite 
of  tbe  fact  that  they  were  not  built  in  any 
other  country  of  waetem  Europe.  •  •  • 
The  Illustration  ia  only  one  of  many.  The 
report  potnte  out  that  there  are  not  now 
enotigh  locomotives  to  Europe  to  break  a 
steadily  woraenlng  tranaportatlon  bottle- 
neck. On  AsMVleaa  Inalt^^Trr.  Gkrman  \n- 
duatry.  iMXiduoer  of  Burapeli  finest  engtnaa, 
waa  problMted  froaa  bwHdtng  any  loeomo- 
tlvea  before  19441. 

Lewla  Brown,  chairman  of  tbe  Jobna-Man- 
Tllle  Corp..  In  bia  able  report  on  the  Ger- 
man situation,  declarea  that  "to  the  Rus- 
sian   cone    factory   after    factory   haa    been 
stripped,  the  machinery  loaded  on  fia tears 
and  left  on  aidlngs  without  protection  from 
the  weatbu,  to  rust  and  dlatotegrate.    Sugar- 
proceealng  machtoery  that  might  have  con- 
verted the  sugar  beete  of  Germany  to  help 
supply  a  product  of  which  all  Eiirope  la  short 
goes  to  ruto  while  sugar  la  brought  to  from 
Cuba  at  the  Hiariiiaa  taiyayer's  expense." 
Despite  the  suppoeed  rMaxatlon  of  JCS  1067. 
the  directive  under  which  tbe  Morgenthau 
plan  waa  to  be  carried  out.  thia  todustrlal 
mayhem  continues. 

Aa  former  Secretary  of  State  Byrnea  ahow* 
to   hla   book.   Speaking   Frankly    (Harper  * 
Broa.),  the  Morgenthau  |dan,  from  which  the 
level-of-lndustry    concept    grew,    waa    put 
over    while    the    late    President    Rooeeveif. 
and  former  Prime  Minlater  Churchill   were 
looking    out    the    window    at    the    Quebec 
conference.    At  a  later  date,  acordlng  to  Mr. 
Byrnes,  'the  President  agreed  with  Mr.  Stlm- 
atm — on  the  folly  of  a  peace  of  vengeance — • 
and  told  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  did  not 
know  bow  be  bad  toltialed  that  partleidav 
language  to  the  Quebec  agreement.    It  mdat 
have    been    done,    he    aald,    without    much 
thotight.-    At  Talte.  Prinae  Minlater  Churchill 
aald.   agato   quoting   from   Byrnea,   Tf   our 
treatment  of  Germany's  totemal  economy  la 
such  aa  to  leave  80.000,000  virtually  starving, 
are  «•  to  alt  still  and  aay,  Tt  aervea  you 
slf^it,'  er  wUI  we  be  required  to  keep  them 
altwr     If  ao,  who  ia  to  pay  for  that?"     It 
vraidd  aecm  that  Churchill,  too,  toltialed  the 
agreement  "without  much  thought." 

Btalto.  of  course,  knew  the  ansirers  to  tha 
Prime  Mtoiater's  questions.  While  urging  on 
bis  Allies  a  policy  toward  Germany  which 
would  only  ruin  western  Europe.  Stalin  in 
hla  propagianda  to  OanBaay  baa  ea^ttaUaed 
on  our  error  by  blamtaig  tbe  weatem  alUea  for 
all  Germany's  Uls.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
first  step  to  carrying  out  the  Marahall  plan 
ought  to  be  for  America  to  remove  fUoglcal 
eontrola  which  have  no  bearing  on  preventtog 
German  rearmament,  but  do  prevent  an  im- 
portant element  to  Europe's  economy  from 
helping  Itaelf. 


TW  Ldiif  skoroaen's  Strike  ia  Hawai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  wiaaASKA 
XH  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES 

FrUtty,  AuiTust  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Rkcoap  an  article 


xcv— App. — sao 
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•nUUed  "Women  Appeal  to  Solon*  for 
9pt9^  Strlk*  End."  published  In  th« 
Honolulu  Advertiser  of  recent  dMc.  con- 
tolninc  the  text  of  a  speech  OMIdt  by  Mn. 
Napua  Stevenx  Poire,  spokesman  for 
■ore  than  1.000  women.  In  coooocUoa 
vtth  the  opening  of  the  special  MMiOO 
of  the  HawaU  Lefialature. 

TlMre  betnc  no  objection,  the  artlcla 
«••  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoa*. 
as  follow* : 
WoMBw  AFVtAt  to  SouMts  fos  tvnaT  BnxMM 


"Ail  ot  this.  w«.  ail  Xh»  woin«n  of  Hawaii. 
do  bMHch  fo«.  Ood  bl«M  you  in  your  CTtry 
•ffort.    Aloba." 


"LUX  from  HawaU  tto«  cur»«  that  bM  fallan 
upon  us " 

That  wM  th«  plM  which  Mrs.  Na^ita  •(•« 
««iw  Pom  prwMntad  to  m«mb«rt  at  ttom  lag- 
lilol^  on  bahalf  ot  women  of  tb«  Ulan<U 
w^tm  aba  spoka  to  tbem  Tu— day  momlng. 
jQM  feifora  opantnc  ot  tha  ipaclai  mmiod. 

Un  Potn  bad  baan  eboMB  as  spob— aan 
for  ib«  moc«  than  liWO  mtm.htn  «*  th« 
women  a  broom  brigade,  which  conducted  a 
bria<  program  in  front  of  lolani  Paiaca. 

The  taat  o<  her  talk  follows: 

"At  na  (IBM  in  the  history  of  Hawaii  has 
n  MMlos  og  tba  iegliUturs  tvar  baan  called 
to  aoMMw  aattara  ot  grsatar  tssportance  to 
lt«M»  waltar*.  and  bappteam  of   every 


on  behalf  of  the  mothen.  wives. 
and  daughters,  on  behalf  of  the  women 
vlMse  Job  It  Is  to  lieep  the  hom«t  of  Hawaii 
noMtag:  wtMMa  responsibilities  are  dUectty 
to  the  children  ot  Hawaii  as  well  as  to  the 
■Mn  upon  whose  efforts  to  earn  a  living,  we 
arc  all  itopandant. 

"On  bsbaU  ot  the  homes,  big  and  UtUe. 
rich  and  poor  alike,  we  are  deeply  gratefxii 
to  you  booorable  gentlemen  for  according  us 
the  courtesy  of  meeting  here  with  us  these 
few  minutes  before  yoxir  leglalatixre  convenes. 

"As  you  enter  upon  your  deliberatlooa  of 
tboea  proposals  of  law.  which.  If  passed,  we 
■tnesraty  bops  and  pray.  wUl  bs  a  means  of 
returning  peace  to  Hawaii,  we  wish  you  to 
know  that  we  are  back  of  you.  and  will  do 
etaiytbing  In  our  power  to  help. 

"Wa  know  that  in  dlsctissing  legislation 
that  will  taks  away  the  rights  of  those  un- 
scrupulous leaders  to  force  their  desires, 
their  ulterior  purposee  on  us,  the  innocent 
in  of  Hawaii,  you  will  be  subject  to  the 
bitter  attempu  on  the  part  ot  those 
subversive  Isailsri  to  do  everything  for  wtilch 
you  have  been  called  in  special  session. 

■Trainsd  in  tactics  which  wUl  incite  un- 
thinlclnc  people  to  blind  allegiance,  we  know 
they  wUl  use  every  strategy  and  method,  in 
which  they  have  been  carefully  schooled,  to 
effect  your  thinking,  your  discussions,  and 
your  decisions. 

"We  ask  Ood's  blsastngs  on  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  May  you  be  given  the  wisdom 
to  see  the  path  that  Is  right.  May  you  be 
given  the  courage  to  go  firmly  ahead  to  help 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

"May  you  be  given  the  vision  to  see  through 
the  subtarfufs  of  those  wboee  only  dcaira  is 
to  sea  tkafe  tbs  laws  are  kept  on  our  books 
which  will  protect  tiiem  in  their  unholy 
schemes  to  exploit  not  only  thoee  who  blindly 
follow  them,  but  to  advance  their  ultUnate 
desires  to  subject  all  of  the  business,  all  ot 
tbe  people  ot  HawaU  to  their  absolute  control. 

"Hawaii  is  at  the  crosaroada  Totir  fam- 
ilies, your  wives  and  children,  are  at  the 
crossroads.  Upon  what  you  do  in  this  legls> 
latura  llss  ttie  futiire  happiness  of  all  Ha- 
waii, the  future  tiapplnees  of  your  own 
homes. 

"UXt  frocn  Hawaii  the  cuns  Itel  bas  fallen 
upon  us.  Ouarantsa  by  soond  Isflslntion 
that  boBsst  a»an  and  women,  regardlses  cpC 
■atlonailtr.  raaa  or  srssd.  that  tbsy  will  be 
with  tba  uppurtWIty  of  Uvtag  de- 
MM  grMb  tba  albar  to 
tbat  MOM  tmi  gMteiitOMH  «tU 


Wbkiisftif 


IXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIMMSSOTA 

IW  THt  miATI  or  TH«  tWITlD  STATU 

Friday.  August  5  (leoislativt  day  ot 
Thuriday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  1949.  a  sUtement  by  me  was  In- 
serted on  page  A19«9  of  the  Cowcsis- 
siowAL  RicosB  on  the  coot  of  Samuel 
Wahrhaftlg.  This  stafegBMBt  Included 
excerpts  from  letters  which  I  had  written 
to  Hon.  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  on  January  17. 
1949.  and  February  15,  1949.  expressing 
dismay  at  the  manner  of  Investigation 
and  objecting  to  the  summary  suspen- 
sion of  Mr  Wahrhaftlg  an  American 
military  government  oflQcial  In  Germany, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  week 
Mr.  Wahrhaftlg  was  acquitted  and  finally 
▼indicated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  In  this  connection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Post  of  August  3.  '949.  and  the 
wording  of  the  statement  Issued  by  the 
Departmen:  of  the  Army  In  connection 
with  Mr.  Wahrhaftig's  appeal,  which  was 
released  on  August  2.  the  text  of  which 
appeared  in  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Poet  of  August  3,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

WHO  nUMZD  WABXHAmOT 

After  7  months  of  eslla  8am uel  Wahrhaftlg 
has  finally  won  vindleatkMk.  The  Army  re- 
view board  tias  admitted  the  cruel  and  fan- 
tastic error  conunitted  by  the  unnamed  mili- 
tary strategists  who  branded  Wahrhaftlg 
"subversive."  We  liave  had  no  wish  to  depre- 
cate this  retreat;  the  sordid  story  at  least 
reaches  a  comparatively  happy  ending.  But 
tbs  broadar  quest loiui  stirred  by  the  Wahr- 
haftlg case  transcend  his  private  fate.  The 
questions  remain  unanswered. 

Last  January  10  Wahrtiaftig.  an  American 
military  government  oOcial  employed  In  the 
civil  affairs  division  in  Berlin,  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  return  to  Washington  at  once  "on 
suspicion  of  disloyalty."  He  was  informed 
be  would  be  subjected  to  "further  Inveeti- 
tlon"  in  the  United  States.  Porty-elgbt 
hotirs  later  he  was  on  his  way  home,  stunned 
and  baffled  by  the  crack-down.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  lUs  name  smeared  acroas  the  front 
pagea.  tarred  with  the  label  of  "subversive." 

At  that  Juncture  this  newspaper  Inter- 
viawed  a  number  of  Wahrtiaftig's  former  AMO 
associates.  All  of  them  voiced  amaaement 
and  disbelief  at  the  disclosure  that  tie  was 
under  fire  for  alleged  "disloyalty"  Their 
reaotlons  to  the  news  were  published  in  ibm 
Post  Home  News  on  January  13. 

But  It  t(X)k  the  Army  T  months  to  clear 
Wahrhaftlg 

When  be  reachad  Wssblnfftoa  in  January 
be  pleaded  fur  a  Iiearing.  Bis  frtaa  wae  re- 
)ss»sd.  Vadsr  tba  Arwiyli  strange  ioyaUy 
prpasdttfss.  h«  was  IsM.  bs  wuutd  flrst  bs  "Um 


If  the  inquiry  sustained  the  still  andto> 
eioasd  ctkarges,  he  would  be  formally  flrsd. 
Than— and  not  untU  then— would  he  be  told 
the  accusations  against  him.  Then— and  not 
until  then — could  he  obtain  a  hearing. 

Ob  March  iO.  after  this  so-called  investiga- 
tion bad  alisgedly  occurred,  tits  Army  an- 
nounesd  thst  Wahrhaftlg  had  bsaa  fOMUl 
guilty.  It  said  the  PBI  bad  partiolpalsd  IB 
the  probe  which  led  to  the  verdict.  It  erypti- 
sally  reaffirmed  hU  dismissal. 

At  no  tlms  during  this  supersserst  inquiry 
did  sny  Sfsnt  of  Military  Intelllgencs  or  tbs 
FBI  intsrvtsw  the  top  Government  oitoisis 
whom  this  newspaper  quoted  In  Wahrhaftig's 
defense  on  January  13.  At  no  tlms  during 
the  inquiry  was  Wahrhaftlg  himself  Inter- 
viewed or  eaaminad. 

But  now  It  was  oAeUl.  He  was  subversive. 
Once  again  his  nsme  was  Urnlshed  In  news- 
papers throughout  tlie  land. 

A  lot  of  men  would  have  abandoned  all 
hope  at  that  point.  A  33-year-old  ex-GI, 
Wahrhaftlg  bad  no  lavish  financial  resources. 
He  was  unemployed  and.  as  he  quickly 
learned,  virtually  unemployable.  He  had  hit 
bottom  and  the  cards  seemed  hopelessly 
stacked  sgalnst  him.  Only  a  handful  of  meq 
raised  their  voices  In  protest.  Senator 
UvicrHasT.  Democrat,  Minnesota,  forthrlght- 
ly  denounced  the  procedure  under  which 
Wahrtiaftlg  was  stispsndsd,  smeared,  investl- 
gatad.  convicted,  dismissed — and  then  offered 
a  hearing.  Thurman  Arnold  volunteered  le- 
gal aid.  Moet  men  were  too  busy  or  too 
timid.  They  looked  the  other  way.  The 
loyalty  issue  was  too  explosive. 

Nevertheless.  Walirhaftig  fought  back.  He 
fiew  to  Germany  to  collect  affidavits.  Ger- 
man political  leaders,  including  spokesmen 
for  the  Social  I>mocratlc  Party  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union,  came  to  his  de- 
fense. Mayor  Ernst  Reuther.  of  Berlin,  visit- 
ing Washington  on  an  Army -sponsored  tour, 
was  one  of  those  who  spoke  out  most  elo- 
quently. All  of  thoee  who  testified  knew 
Wahrhaftlg  as  a  courageous,  ouupuken  lib- 
eral with  dasp  anti-Communist  convictions 
who  undsrstood  that  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism cannot  be  effectively  fought  with 
weapons  of  reaction. 

The  evidence  demoliatiing  the  Army's  still 
unspaetflad  ease  piled  up.  On  May  19  Walir- 
haftlp  BaaDy  got  his  day  in  court — a  hear- 
ing before  the  Army  Review  Board  at  wtilch 
the  contradictory,  undocumented,  and  ab- 
surd ctiarges  compUsd  by  the  intelligence 
agancies  were  finally  presented.  Wahrhaftlg 
waa  simultaneously  accused  of  pro-Commu- 
nist activity  and  of  foUovtnc  tba  ikajliiiias 
of  Leon  Trotsky:  It  was  iudtrtof  ly  attsfsd 
that,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Commu- 
nist, he  arranged  the  appointment  of  a  So- 
cialist to  government  office:  he  was  aocused 
of  associating  with  three  Communists,  all  of 
whom  turned  out  to  t>e  members  of  the  ex- 
treme right  wing  of  the  Social -Democratic 
Party 

The  loac-aupprssssd  eaaa  against  Wahr- 
haftlg coOapasSi  in  tbe  bearing  room. 

But  not  until  2^^  monttis  later  did  the 
Army  tiand  down  the  verdict  which  cleared 
Wahrliaftlg  yesterday. 

Why  did  all  thU  happen  In  the  first  place? 
Why  was  a  conscientious.  Informed,  llliaral 
Government  servant  suddenly  ousted  from 
tils  poet.  raUroaded  back  to  the  United 
States  as  If  he  were  a  dangerous  criminal, 
farced  to  endure  7  monttis  of  humiliation, 
and  untold  private  suffering?  Who  were  the 
intelligence  agents  who  put  the  finger  on 
Wahrtiaftlgf  Who  covered  up  for  them  in 
tbs  initial  inquiry  tbat  upheld  their  charges 
and  whitewashed  tba  braae?  What  assur- 
ance does  the  Army  offer  that  this  won't 
liappau  again— that  It  Is  not  tiappsnlng  now 
to  «M«.  who  laebing  the  f  UlSBSS  and  «s- 
■asMy  of  Wabrbaftif .  may  be  dlaposad  to  tH« 
bf  wMBotM  a  IgMf  Whst  reforms.  II  a«y. 
iMi  Mm  Army  ssalMBplsts  in  tbs  Uffllf 
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program  which    permitted   and   perpetuated 
this  wretched  episode? 

We  win  k«^p  on  asking  these  questions 
until  they  are  answered  by  the  Army  or  un- 
til a  eongissstonal  body  undertakes  an  In- 
dep«»nd#nt  inquiry. 

The  beating  Wshrhaftig  hss  Uken  Is  a 
iiUMomi  berror  story  and  its  enormity  isn't 
dtspellad  by  the  bslstsd  eonfsssion  ^st  jt 
was  all  a  mistafes.  Tha  siibiiualsdfmsnl 
IS  a  daeent  and  pratsewortby  set.  Wa  bops 
It  Is  signincant  that  ttis  stispansloo  ooettrrad 
uatfsr  mif^umf  Saarstarf  Meyidl  aod  that 
the  ftndt— tlwi  was  »Hnad  by  Bsastaij  Gray 
But  this  long  dSlaySd  saHon  doesn't  snswer 
t^  big  qusstloas  tbat  alMuld  shock  snd 
ileken  ths  country  The  Army's  blunder, 
whether  born  of  stupidity  or  venom,  cost  s 
man  7  monttis  of  his  lifs? 

Who  framed  Wahrhaftlgf 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army's  Security  Ba- 
view  Board,  as  tbs  result  of  an  admlnistrativs 
hearing  on  ctiargss  against  Samuel  L.  Wahr- 
tiafUg  resuiUng  in  bis  removal  under  Public 
Law  80S.  Seven  tj -seventh  Congress,  lias 
unanimously  recommendad  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  Mr.  Wahrhaftlg  be 
reinsuted.  Ttis  Sscietary  lias  concurred  in 
the  Board's  recommendation. 

The  effect  of  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion in  Uie  removal  action  against  Mr.  Wahr- 
haftlg will  result  in  his  rainstataaaent  to  the 
same  or  a  sinuiar  position  in  Germany  if 
siKh  still  exisu. 

If  tlie  rapidly  changing  situation  with  re- 
spect to  nuiitary  government*  in  Germany 
leaves  no  suitable  posiUon  available  for  Mr. 
Walirhaftig.  he  will  neverthaieas  k>e  reinstated 
for  tlie  purpose  of  reimburting  tum  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  public  law 
(or  loss  of  salary  during  his  period  of  sus- 
pension and  removal. 

Noilflcatiou  of  the  Secretary's  decision  witli 
respect  to  Mr.  Wahrhaftlg  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  ttie  headquarters  of  the  Office  of 
Military  Government.  United  States  Zone, 
Germany,  and  ttiaX  headquarters  will  deal 
directly  with  Mr.  Wahrliaftlg  concerning  the 
remaining  steps  to  t>e  taken  in  disposing  of 
this  case. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   MEBSASKA 

Of  THB  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  5  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  consent  granted  to  me. 
I  offer  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of 
Um  Record  a  pamplilet  entitled  "The 
Discovery  of  Progresiiive  America."  by 
Henri  Pierre. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Tranalation] 

Tna    DiscovcaT    (V   "Paouaasaivs    Amsuca" 
(By  Henri  Pierre) 
rM.  Henri  Pierre.   In  charge  of  American 
affairs  at  the  newspaper  Ls  Monde,  bas  Just 
returned   from    his   Journey   to   the   United 
States.    Our  readers  had  a  chance  to  read  In 
Le  Monde  his  testimony  rsgardlng  Amerlcnn 
sfDdlcallBm.     In  Ois  arttolss  which  we  start 
miMlsblng  today  be  wilt  give  us  soma  reveaU 
ia§  infermatiun  Sn  liberal  movsifisn<'  >nit 
■Ngrssstve  Aoieries.     IHs  liSliMWi^ 
mtifi  risrts  who  bssM  siMllgll  tp 
biitty  tor  il  ib«<M  miMIMiM  M  »< 


understanding   of   the   complex    and    little- 
known  world— the  United  States  of  America  ) 

I.  ranat  ma  caava  at  MToa  eaas,  wwicx  Hsa 
aacoMi  A  rLAC*  or  ptLoamacs.  soosavaLT 
snix  coNTHttras  to  utn.tnmca  tvauc  lvb 

IM   AMSaiCA 

la  spits  of  ChriHtopbsr  Columbus,  Amariea 
iins  an  unknown  land  for  msasss  at  lu- 
^  wbo  see  bsr  only  tbroogb  ttosir  pre)- 
or  poittieal  sonvletioas.    for  soom. 

la  rsnsains  tbs  fortrsss  ot  wsoti—  aad 

of  the  most  uncopipromlsing  capltailsa;  fsr 
others,  tbs  "trans- Allan uo  barbarians"  bs- 
eams  ctumpions  of  ths  good  eauss  of  tba 
owner's  class  which  is  unxious  to  uphold  its 
pnvUsgss.  In  fact,  America  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  such  Ksusrai  terms.  America  is  a 
world  Uiflia.  which  has  reached  a  mature  age 
and  Is  conftoatsd  with  problems  Imewn  to 
us.  Tes.  the  image  of  American  capitalism 
has  evolved  in  the  last  few  years.  The  1039 
crisis,  the  war,  the  difficulties  of  reconversion, 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of 
the  major  preoccupattons  of  the  workers  of 
this  country  is  to  seetire  protection  against 
the  convulsions  and  Jolts  of  tba  Sfstam. 
Mme.  McCormick  was  right  in  strasalBg  in 
one  of  her  recent  articles  in  the  Hew  York 
Times  that  American  capitalism  no  longer 
resemblfv  that  described  in  Das  Kapttal  by 
Maix. 

What  perhaps  is  most  often  ignored  by  Eu- 
ropean observers  Is  the  strong  progi'saalva 
traditions  a  hich  continue  to  inspire  ths  grsat 
majority  of  the  American  people.  It  was  this 
America  which  I  wanted  to  explore,  the 
America  of  the  common  man.  of  the  common 
people  (Of  whom  one  speaks  less  than  of  the 
stars  of  Hollywood,  or  of  the  tiig-busineas 
men »  who  In  fact  represent  the  foundation 
of  the  country. 

The  liberal  tradition 
There  exists  in  the  United  States  a  strong 
and  authenuc  liberal  tradition  wtiich  is 
based  on  a  dynamic  concept  of  democracy 
and  which  claims  the  superiority  of  the 
righU  of  man.  This  egalitarian  spirit,  m- 
herited  from  the  founding  fathers  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  1776.  was  also  the  spirit  of  the  farmers 
of  the  East  who  were  hostile  to  the  Indtistrlal 
monopolies  and  to  men  of  finance.  Tliis  lib- 
eral tradition  has  led  in  the  course  of  history 
to  the  farm-labor  coalitions  which  were 
quickly  concluded  and  again  dissolved,  and 
which  were  Joined  by  the  intelligentsia  and 
Intellectual  elite  of  the  large  cities.  Using 
our  own  terminology  we  would  like  to  call 
these  liljerals  "people  of  the  left."  But  this 
exprfsslon  would  not  be  100  percent  exact  be- 
cause the  American  liberal  poasssses  an  ide- 
ology which  surpasses  the  limited  horizon  of 
a  single  party.  Both  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  Include  representatives  of,  what 
one  calls  there,  progressive  thought,  wtilch 
represents  the  American  dream  of  abundance 
and  lit)erty  for  all.  These  Utierals  have 
taken  over  from  our  eighteenth  century  the 
faith  in  man.  the  feeling  of  human  dignity, 
to  which  they  have  added  a  certain  scien- 
tific approach:  they  firmly  lielieve  that  edu- 
cation and  Information  would  enlighten  the 
common  man. 

In   the   course   of   many   years.   Franklin 
Roosevelt    is    the    most   outstanding    repre- 
sentative of  this  tradition  and  that  is  why 
I  wanted  In  the  first  days  after  my  arrival 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Hyde  Park  where 
the  father  of  the  New  Deal  Is  buried. 
rA«  pilgrimage  to  Uyd*  Park 
Ths    large   estate,    which    domlnstes    ths 
Hudson  Vslley,  is  situated  a  few  miles  from 
piouffbkaepsls  in  tbs  Btata  of  New  York,  snd 
encln»e«i  farms  and  gardens.    The  chief  tiouss 
Is  built  In  ^olnnla^  style,  very  popular  oref 
there;    the    fr'-nt    porch    Immediately   gives 
•*"  fssllhs  ')f  ths  pstrician  atmospbere  trf 
«h<;1e  \mm.    Watttfi^ing  MiraM|2i  MM 


rooms  open  to  the  public  one  is  Impressed 
by  the  quality  of  the  furniture  and  also  by 
tiM  grsat  number  of  collections,  photo- 
graptis,  and;  reproduction  ot  ships,  and  ao 
forth.  One  of  tba  PraaldsBt's  friends  told 
me  tbat  dacadas  would  be  oasdad  (or  sa- 
ssmbling  sYsrything  ttiat  ths  Boossfslts 
bavs  scattersd  o««r  tbs  world. 

On  the  first  floor  of  tto  Isft  wing  I  dls- 
oevarod  tbs  library:  ovsr  tbs  mantslplaos  wm 
a  portrait  of  tba  grsat-grsadfatbar  of  Frank- 
lin, Isaac  Roossvelt.    To  tbs  right  was  a 
largs  armchair  of  red  vstvet  wtUcb  was  given 
to    htm    by    Hew    Tork    Bute:    hers    also 
was  hU  desk  whsrs  be  liksd  to  spend  hours 
with  hU  collection  of  stamps.     Ever>' where 
one  fotind  ttnoks  and  photos.    Ttis  family 
used  to  sssenibis  at  night  In  front  of  the  big 
fireplace.    It    is   from   here   thst    Pranklln 
Roosevelt  spoke  to  his  fellow  cltissns,  with 
his  warm  and  deeply  human  voles.     Nobody 
tiere  has  forgotten  his  "fireside  chats"  which 
always  iMgan  with  the  famous  words  "my 
friends."    However,  one  is  particularly  moved 
when  one  enters  his  bedroom  over  his  li- 
brary.   On  the  walls  numerous  sea  pictures 
bear  witness  of  ttie  Interest  which  Roosevelt 
always  demonstrated  in  naval  affairs.    Every- 
thing here  is  left  as  it  used  to  be  when  lis 
was  alive.     His  dressing  coat  is  on  the  sofa, 
his  slippers  are  also  here.     Here  on  a  small 
chair  to  the  right  of  the  l>ed,  hwve  tieen  left 
lying  the  collar,  the  chain,  and  the  little  coat 
of  Falla.  the  dog  particularly  loved  by  P.  D. 
Roosevelt.    One  has  the  Impression  that  the 
President  would  enter  the  room  any  moment 
and  speak  directly  to  the  White  House  using 
the  special  instrument  Installed  on  the  night 
table.     Next  ^  the  Dresden  room  named  in 
honor   of   the   candlesticks   and   candelatm 
and  of  the  clock  made  from  Dresden  china; 
the  autograptis  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  Queen  WUhelmina.  Princess  Juli- 
ana of  Holland,  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
put  on  the  piano  reminds  one  of  the  fact 
that   ttie    most   outstanding    people   of   our 
time  u^ed  to  stay  In  ttie  building. 

The  jtreaence  of  Booaevelt 
I  wanted  to  find  out  wliat  causes  Ameri- 
cana to  undertake  this  pllg^.1mage  to  Hyde 
Park  which  has  become  as  traditional  as  vis- 
iting the  Lincoln  Memorial  or  the  Washing- 
ton home  at  Mount  Vemou.  Already,  more 
than  1.000,000  people  have  come  to  give 
homage  to  the  humble  grave  of  Pranklin 
Roosevelt.  Very  often,  one  of  the  guides 
told  me.  the  people  who  came  could  not  put 
Into  words  what  they  felt.  Some  said  that 
they  had  desired  for  a  long  time  to  sea 
Pranklin  Roosevelt's  house;  others,  more  cau- 
tious, said  "you  know  what  I  think  of  him." 
Very  many  confessed  that  they  were  moved 
by  some  unknown,  disquieting  force.  Some 
felt  they  were  under  personal  obllgstlon  to 
Roosevelt  t>ecause  he  saved  them  from  un- 
employment and  misery;  clilldren  also  came 
guided  by  their  parents. 

Back  in  New  York  I  thought  tliat  tlie  mem- 
ory of  a  President  was  never  so  Impressively 
preserved,  and  yet  Roosevelt  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  political  flgtire  acclaimed  by  all.  While 
millions  of  people  come  to  render  homage  to 
him.  there  are  millions  who  do  not  come 
because  they  detest  him.  But  what  is  cer- 
tain Is  that  his  grave  continues  to  Influence 
political  life.  At  the  last  November  elections, 
those  people  who  opposed  each  other  were 
those  who  were  for  or  against  the  New  Deal. 
And  as  soon  as  another  Roosevelt  is  elected 
m  a  borough  of  New  York  then  Immediately 
In  the  United  Btates  snd  In  the  world  ons 
begins  speaking  of  a  new  candidate  for  tba 
presidency  of  the  Republic. 

In  fact,  the  Roosevelt  era  has  influenced 
publie  opinion  because  it  was  inspired  by  a 
great  American  progressive  movsmsnt  and 
baeatiss  tlie  emnmnir  situation  fflallM  ths 
oaasspl  m  the  New  Deal  nnos  more  very  real. 
What  has  bssuuis  of  the  wpirttusi  inbari' 
tanos  ot  Roosstsll  Sbd  where  ntp  »h*  peripis 
Who  tfislir  «<b*M»  to  ^*  bis  beirsr  <«t 
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to  MMWW  thU  quMtlon  w«  h«v«  to  go  to  ll«w 
York,  tho  UtMnI  fortrcM  o(  Am«rte*. 

n.  Tm«  ''LoauL*"  or  mw  to«k.  wvat  m 
T«rr  KSFBBUMrr'* 

It  bjw  often  b««n  Mid  New  Tork  t«  not 
America,  and  this  !•  true.  It  U  »  world  for 
Itaell  tbat  hiaBOtbtBg  In  common  wttb  thou- 
fm.,tjtm  ot  iM*ll  town*  which  greatly  resemble 
aadt  oUmt  In  their  main  street,  their  drug- 
■toraa.  aad  their  one-story  houaes.  and  which 
eaov«7  a  more  trutMul  impression  of  Amer- 
ica than  the  sltyscrapers  of  the  big  cities. 

But  New  York  la  also  America  In  the  seiise 
that  It  la  a  symbol  of  the  genius  of  American 
a^amtetlaB.  Here  is  tb*  melting  pot  of  the 
ratkam  nw«  and  natlooalltlas  which  produce 
«  new  typa  of  man.  molded  In  the  AmMtean 
way  of  life.  New  York  ta,  therefore,  no  tfoubt 
the  only  place  In  the  world  besides  Paris 
^tk&n  a  foreigner  feeU  somewhat  at  home. 
a.wi  therefore  It  Is  also  not  astonishing  that 
In  Htv  York  political  life  U  much  more  in- 
than  in  other  places.  Generations  of 
It*  have  brought  with  them  from  the 

country  Interest  in  political  dlscxiaslon. 

and  on*  finda  In  New  York  whole  famUles  of 
leftist  European  origin.  anarchUts.  more  or 
leas  revolutionary  Socialists.  Trotzkyites.  and 
attnlsta.  People  there  like  the  batUe  of 
TteT  flgbt  each  other  on  Ideological 
,  and  In  this  respect  New  York  Is  dtf- 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  where 
tmamin  faithful  to  tradition,  to  the 
^^ of  two  bl«  parties,  and  where  per- 
sonal questions  play  always  a  very  big  role. 
Power  of  maaimilation  of  tht  American 
environment 
Bat  ewn  m  New  York  there  are  only  a  few 
Inspired  by  European  concepts  of 
The  ofUy  Marxists  are  represented 
of  CommunUts.  The  aaalmila- 
_  of  the  American  environment 
Is  so  ■troof  that  the  ma>anty  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Amsrleaa  left,  tn  s^te  of  the  fact  that 
they  come  from  central  and  eastern  Europe 
and  are  petrified  by  Marxist  and  revolution 
ktoologlea.  bacome  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
envtronmant  and  become  more  American 
than  tboss  of  earlier  migrations.  If  one  be- 
Itoesa  Ooaapars.  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Amarlcan  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Hew  York  of  1870  was  full  of  Italian  followers 
of  OarlbaMt  of  German  and  Austrian  lib- 
erals, of  Russian  revolutionaries,  who  all 
turned  the  town  into  the  nursery  of  the 
JBiM^lrsn  labor  movement.  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  Biigene  Debs,  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  the  International  Workers  of  the 
World,  a  revolutionary  syndicalist  movement 
In  the  European  sense  of  the  word  seemed  to 
hS^lB  to  daralop.  In  fact,  however,  devsky* 
■wets  proceedsd  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Ob*  knows  the  reasons  for  this  development. 
M  the  time  that  the  frontier  was  moving 
WMlsntlT  toward  the  West,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  endless  posslbUlties  when  everyone 
hod  rsason  to  bsllovs  hs  had  a  chance,  which 
B»  iMllf  dM.  thwtWBdfowd  terths  de- 

■Mssss  Who  wars  psrmauesttjr  on  tho  move. 
However,  what  dsssrvts  to  ho  Mid  to  thot 
even  during  the  latsf  srloM  hO  MOUlMMfldtfy 
of  th«  nuMSM  MMtld  he  ■^■W»ld 
_^  the  trad«-ttftl0M  Of  MMBf  (*>• 

^_^ I  tUcle*  lif  Wew  York. 

"^  Am  •  nrts.  tlve  emt«jsiit  wants  to  forget 

lurt^pe  »m4  M«  idiginilw  ■•i  to  hMMM  pari 

of  tho  ABMVtMA  ptepto.   yurttMmoMt  U  Is 

lopun  sot<>»si  Uut  tho  U^afi 

groups  at  Atsrtsa  wtah  to  draw 

all  Isms:   ther  sr*  praetleal 

I  and  they  try  to  m«lie  (uil  use, 

Ktif   MMAA  tlM    rather    unique 

of  mhMd  soHMMBy  reallaad  by  th* 

avM^Tenneess  Valley  Authority. 
m*nrt  Wallace  hm  disKsd  tkm  MsTil  fsmtty 
What  do  the  Amarlcaa  Ukvali  tsprsssnt 
poilttcollyT    They   never   became   organised 


as  •  party,  with  the  eseeptloa  of  a  MiaU 
group  la  How  York.  Wevertheleas.  they  were 
in  chargs  of  national  affairs  during  ths  long 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  adminUtratlon.  This 
kind  of  intelligentsia  consisted  of  personal- 
ttiss  which  came  from  all  posslbls  camps. 
ecOKomlsu  and  artlsu.  writers,  trade-union 
leodata.  and  JoumalUts.  In  this  motley 
company  the  Dsmocnts  ptodomlnated  But 
It  also  includad  tsehnldons  with  political 
convlctloiM  and  even  Republican  opponents 
who  wara  diarmed  by  the  personality  of  the 
President. 

It  was,  therefore,  unavoidable  that  after 
Rooeevelfs   death    the   great    liberal    family 
ahotrld   disintegrate.     Today   two   rival    sec- 
tions fight  each  other  for  the  spiritual  herit- 
age of  Pranklln  Roosevelt.     Henry   Wallace 
and  the  Progressive  Party  claim  to  represent 
the  authentic  Roosevelt  tradition.     I  found 
Henry   Wallace,   at   the   time  of  his   stay   In 
Parts  2  years  ago,  to  be  In  good  shape  physi- 
cally  and    morally.     In    his   offlce    on    Park 
Avenue  I  found  a  man  who  was  obviously 
tired  and  dispirited.     The  last  national  elec- 
tions have  not  produced  the  number  of  votes 
which    he    expected.     He    asserted,    however, 
that  Mr.  Trviman  secured  a  victory  for  him- 
self   by    robbing   him   of   his   program.     Mr. 
Wallace  is  certainly  most  pleasant  snd  does 
not  lack  coumge.     His  opponents  were  forced 
to  rrcag;ntae  this  during  bis  electorlal  cam- 
paign when  he  carried  his  challenge  single- 
handedly    to   his    opponents    In    the   South. 
However,  one  must  consider  him  as  a  hazy 
spirit,  as  a  confused  and  obstinate  man.     It 
la  therefore  not  astonishing  that  he  was  once 
inspired  by  theosophlc  Ideas  and  spiritualism. 
StUl.  with  all  his  sincerity  and  his  gift  as 
a  q^ieaker,  he  influences  only  certain  groups. 
His  paaca  propaganda  meets  the  approval  of 
aoOM  univarslty  circles,  of  certain  churches 
and  of  the  paclflsu.     Unfortunately.  Henry 
Wallace  undertakes  to  criticize  unilaterally 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department  and  tries 
to  Justify  the  policy  of  the  Kremlin.     This 
attitude    has   alienated    many    of    his   sym- 
pathizers.    Supported  exclusively  by  Commu- 
nists  and   fellow   travelers   he    Is   disavowed 
today  by  a  great  majority  of  his  old  friends 
of  New   Deal   days   and   particularly   by    the 
large  trade-unions. 

ir^st  are  the  aims  of  the  ADA* 
It  was  Wallace's  attitude  toward  commu- 
Ism  which  contributed  tin  January  1»47(  to 
the  formation  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  (ADA I  a  few  days  after  the 
satabllshment  of  the  group  called  the  Pro- 
grsaatve  Citizens  of  America,  the  embryo 
of  the  present  Progressive  Party.  The  ADA 
is  not  a  party  but  a  collective  group  In  the 
work  of  which  participate  the  majority  of 
liberal  groups,  the  old  New  Dealers,  and  the 
trade-unlonlsU.  but  not  the  Communists 
and  their  friends.  The  desire  to  free  the 
libaral  movement  from  Communist  inflltrs- 
tlon  led  to  the  beginnings  of  the  ADA.  Ths 
ADA  unites  all  ths  aotl-Communlst  left  and 
reminds  ons  tn  manj  wsyt  ni  oar  Bsas- 
semblement  DsiowtlqMo  M«««iliUaoalr« 
(ROM).  Mowever.  thojr  havo aoM MOBtjr  anif 
Ism  Idsolofy-  Its  Isodfs  aft  lUdUBMd  that 
Mtfjr   •  sonsmMtivt   sooui   poUsy   maiMs 

loPorsn   HMBttM   ■#•!»••    totsll' 
Al  tlM  tM«  MMTSM  Of  th« 

AptU  tu  prsel> 
froM  IttMMOla.  Mr 
that  the  ADA 
•tootlld  Wllto  OB  •  MBMBMI  hOsU  all  liberal 
tlomonts  tn  ordsr  to  mUMMI  ft  Haw  reia. 
tiooshtp  botwesn  ths  adalBMntlaB  mmi  ths 
liberal  foroM. 

It  U  obvious  that  ths  ADA  was  dlMppolnt- 
sd  by  ths  turn  ths  debato  In  Congress  has 
taken  regarding  the  economic  and  social  pro- 
gram of  the  President.  Perhaps  they  are  alao 
preoccupied  with  the  elections  of  1050.  which 
should  stablllae  the  victory  of  last  Nuvember. 

Silll  the  ADA  wiahM  to  eaUbllsh  lU  Inde- 
pendence with  regard  to  the  parties.  To  be 
sure.  In  the  majorltj  st  cases  they  have  sup- 


ported ths  Demncratia  eandldats.  At  ths 
convention  in  Philadelphia  they  succeeded 
In  lncorp<iratlng  the  civil -rlghU  program  Into 
the  Dfllclal  program  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  the  ADA  does  not  intend  to  support 
without  discrimination  this  party,  in  which, 
according  to  the  ADA,  there  are  many  ele- 
ments which  are  more  reactionary  than  the 
Republicans.  We  should  remember  that 
Utely  the  ADA  supported  Pranklln  Roosevelt. 
Jr..  against  the  official  Democratic  candidate, 
and  that  last  November  they  had  only  with 
hesitation  given  support  to  the  Truman 
candidature. 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  ADA  is  openly  antl- 
Communlst.  Their  ranks  Include  a  large 
number  of  Immigrants  who  consider  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  new  form  of  dictatorship 
which  they  have  experienced  once  and  which 
they  don't  want  to  confront  again.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  unconditional  support  to  the 
official  policy  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  liberals  of  the  ADA  InsUt  that  a  demo- 
cratic policy  should  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  Oermany.  the  Ruhr  problem,  and  particu- 
larly the  occupation  of  Japan  and  carried 
out  with  the  assistance  of  the  left  and  of 
the  trade-unlonlsu. 

To  sum  up.  the  American  liberal  move- 
ment has  gained  strength  since  the  unex- 
pected victory  of  President  Truman.  How- 
ever, the  movement  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  its  force  is  centered  In  New  York 
and  m  California  As  one  goes  deeper  Into 
the  country  one  notices  that  most  of  the 
American  people  remain  Indifferent  to  politi- 
cal quarrels  In  New  York.  Whatever  ons 
may  say.  the  Intellectuals  do  not  posssM  a 
direct  contact  with  the  country  as  such. 
This  Indispensable  link  Is  assured  today  by 
the  powerful  trade-unions,  and  their  politi- 
cal apparatus  which  has  given  to  the  pro- 
gressive movement  a  solid  basis  tn  the  whole 
of  the  United  States. 


American  Policy  Toward  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  5  i legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD  the  weekly  Sunday 
night  broadcast  by  George  E.  Sokolsky 
on  July  17, 1949.  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  China. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
re. erred  to  wax  ordered  to  be  prlntdd  In 
the  RitoRD.  an  follown: 

Good  svsntng.  Thii  Is  Osorgs  loludaky 
•pMhIng  on  ths  foroos  snd  events  of  tlMM 
days.  Put  flrtt,  msy  I  prssont  pMt  ••• 
Mr  A 


I  hsve  not,  Utr  sums  tims,  rspbrisd  lo  ydM 

In  China,  from  ths  long* 
II,  Asia  will  moet  serluusly  sf- 
(s««  ASMTttMl  MMory.  MMt  o(  us  srs  of 
Ptiiipitd  orlgla  tm4  MMk  aMUiti  le*  as  China. 
Jhpaa.  Malaya,  Ipiamaia,  Mam  rsmant 
strangs  to  us,  and  thotr  paopis  are  eveit 
stranger.  We.  therefore,  let  what  happens 
across  the  Pacific  fade  from  our  Interest. 

Yet.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
most  startling  defeat  in  our  history  was  at 
Pearl  Harbor  when  a  Japanese  Air  Force  fisw 
acruas  the  Pacific  and  knocked  out  oiu-  Navy. 
No  European  enemy  was  ever  able  to  do  any- 
thing lUie  that. 


APPKNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


AMrW 


P^  a  mmiatf.  uts  Ammtmn  policy  u<ward 
isd.    It  WM  taoorparatsd  in  all 
our  treatlea  with  China.     It  waa  raitsratsd 

tn  ths  n  Ins-power  treaty  in  1021,  In  the  Stlm- 
aon  doctrine  of  1931,  and  in  the  Cairo  decla- 
ration of  1943, 
This  policy  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  would  maintain  the  territorial 
and  admixilBtratlve  integrity  of  China;  and 

2.  That  we  would  not  recognize  territorial 
changes  effected  by  force. 

To  that  policy  we  adhered,  I  repeat,  from 
1843  to  1943.  Then  It  waa  reversed  at  the 
Tehran  conference,  at  which  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  agreed  that  If  Soviet 
Russia  entered  the  far  eastern  war,  which 
Stalin  did  9  days  before  Japan  was  ac- 
tually defeated,  ail  Japan's  rights,  privileges. 
Interests,  and  '•'■^'ffft  tn  Manchuria  should 
revert  to  Soviet  Russia. 

This  waa  a  fi-lghtful  blunder  and  paved  the 
way  for  a  Rusal&n  conquest  of  China.  The 
excuse  waa  that  we  dared  not  risk  a  separate 
peace  between  our  ally  Russia  and  our  enemy 
Germany.  At  Tehran,  the  United  States 
■acrlflced  mllllona  of  human  beings.  Poles. 
Bulgars.  Rumanians.  Czechs.  Chinese.  Japa- 
nese. Koreans,  Germans — a  good  part  of  the 
human  race. 

On  December  5.  1948,  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh 
said  In  New  York: 

"In  6  to  12  months  when  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Is  dead  In  his  grave  and  the  Kuomintang  Is 
scattered  in  Che  rubble  of  history  and  the 
Uberatlon  force*  have  taken  over  in  China 
and  we  must  recognize  them  in  the  United 
Nations:  and  all  the  colonial  areas  of  Asia 
have  also  bsen  liberated,  then,  when  the  rep- 
rescntatlTTS  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  UN 
rises  and  says  he  speaks  for  more  than  half 
of  mankind,  we  Americans  will  have  to  hang 
our  heads  In  shame." 

Although  every  American  should  be 
aahamed  that  such  words  as  Dr.  Walsh's  con- 
m^j^^w^  ever  be  true,  the  fact  remains  that  to- 
diV  Soviet  Ruaaia  Is  in  a  position  to  make  it 
come  true — and  soon.  When  Dr.  Walsh 
speaks  of  Uberatlon.  he  actually  means  en- 
slavement. He  maans  that  aU  these  human 
beings  are  and  will  to  a  greater  degree  and 
over  larger  area,  be  enslaved  to  Soviet  Russia. 
■Ince  VJ-day.  our  Stat*  DHiartment  has 
Poen  covering  up  the  mlsfalnes  at  Tehran 
which  wei-e  continued  and  amplified  at 
Yalta.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adviser  on  far  east- 
ern affairs  at  the  Crimean  Conference  at 
Yalta  was  Alger  Hlas. 

Ths  State  Department  had.  for  many 
large  corps  of  trained  experts  on 
affairs.  Most  of  them  knew  the 
history,  customa.  tradlttnna  of 
tbai  owuiiry.  There  waa  a  languaga  sebool 
at  Pekin  where  State  Department.  Army,  and 
Navy  ofllcials  were  trained.  Some  of  these 
men  have  spent  all  their  adult  years  work- 
ing in  tint  country. 

■apMattv  in  1084.  such  men  were  pro- 
grsMlMly  relieved  of  UMlr  poats  aad  Um  old. 
trained  corps  wm  seattorod.  By  tlM  Mms 
of  ths  war,  far  SMtsm  affair*  were  in  new 
and  very  young,  untrained  bands,  duch 
men  m  Alps*  Hlsa,  LaushUtt  Currto.  OhMlM 
'  in  tho  Trsasury 
espsrisnos  atjUl 

ihifrtty  la  

wa«  sent  M  ifed 
tm  iHsrt, 

tiM  Par  ■mmto  omm  of 
■Ml  siiddaiilr  Mpleiad  la 
•M*.  'mPKilMOMiMi  thai  a  large  qiian. 
Uty  of  Stata  OapartaMBt  Um  «sr*  la  tb* 
o«M  of  a  pui»UoaMaa  ta  How  York  eaUod 
iM*f*sln  which  d*«otod  ttMtt  *o  ths  af- 
fain  of  Asia  and  which  wm  kaown  to  have 
a  ffirTWW»it  alant.  In  thl*  *aaa*ittnn.  six 
aiisM* Wiwaaade:  John  S.  aarrto*  aad  Bm- 
manaal  Sigurd  Laraen,  of  ths  State  Depart- 
ment. Philip  Jaoob  Jaffa  and  Kate  Louia* 
Mitchell  of  Amoasia.  Mark  Julius  Gayn,  a 
free-lance  writer,  and  Lt.  Andrew  Roth,  of 
tb*  Umtad  States  Navy.     In  the  Ameraaia 


WM  found  ennsideralile  photofra|d)io 
s<|ulpinont. 

Thu  csM  was  hushed  up.  PhUlp  JaSi  paid 
a  fine  of  $3,800,  aad  nothing  more  wm  d*ao 
In  th*  matter. 

The  Amerasia  caae  wm  bigger,  mors  Im- 
portant, snd  historically  more  significant 
than  the  Alger  ISm  caae,  but  times  were  dif- 
ferent. Had  It  been  explored  openly  In  a 
court  of  law.  In  1945.  the  history  of  oiur  re- 
lations with  China  would  have  been  alto- 
gether different. 

In  its  effort  to  avoid  a  fiill  analysis  and 
scrutiny  of  our  far  eastern  policy,  particu- 
larly the  failures  of  Generals  "Vinegar  Joe" 
Stllwell  and  George  Marshall,  to  effect  a 
union  between  the  Chinese  NatlonalistB  and 
the  Chinese  Communists,  the  9taM  Bspart- 
ment  pursued  several  lines: 

1.  That  the  Chinese  Commtinlsts  are  not 
Communists  at  aU  but  agrarian  reformers. 

This,  of  course,  was  never  true.  The  idea 
blew  up  in  the  State  Department's  face  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  came  to  power,  for 
they  immediately  declared  that  they  are  true 
Communists  and  that  thehr  loyalty  Is  to 
Soviet  RusBla. 

2.  Then  our  State  Department  engaged  In 
a  sophistry  that  really  was  silly,  namely, 
that  Mao  Tse-Tung,  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  is  a  second  Tito. 

Mao  Tse-Tung  declined  to  get  Involved 
In  an3rthlng  like  that.  Par  one  thing,  he 
feared  that  the  Russians  might  believe  It. 
That  woxild  mean  exile  from  China  and  may- 
be his  death.  BasidM  he  knows  that  the 
Russians  have  his  toceeesor  ready.  Li  Llh- 
San.  the  boas  of  Manchuria. 

3.  So  nothing  is  left  the  State  Department 
but  to  caU  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Soong  fam- 
ily, the  Kung  family,  the  Chen  famUy.  crooks, 
thieves,  grafters. 

The  State  Department  proposes  to  Issue  a 
"White  Book  on  China,"  in  which  the  follow- 
ing points  will  be  made: 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  cooperate  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  because  he  is  Incompetent,  Ineffl- 
cient,  noncooperatlve,  and  does  not  under- 
stand China. 

The  fact  is  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  began 
to  lead  the  Chinese  Revolution  in  1925.  con- 
quered most  of  China  against  the  opposition 
of  the  feudal  warlords.  Communists,  and 
foreign  powers;  he  established  the  Nanking 
Government  In  1927:  he  prevented  Soviet 
RuMia  from  conquering  his  country  by  in- 
filtration; he  fought  Japan  from  1931  to 
1946;  he  lost  to  Russia  after  American  deals 
with  Stalin  at  Tehran  and  YalU;  and  now 
when  It  was  expected  that  he  would  be  as 
dead  as  a  door-naU,  he  Is  still  fighting,  with 
bases  at  PormoM.  Canton,  and  Chungking. 

3.  State  Department  wUl  contend  that  aid 
to  China  will  be  WMted  becauM  the  Soongs, 
Kungs,  and  Chens  wUl  steal  ths  aid. 

The  State  Department  hM  th*  facUlUes  to 
get  at  the  facts.  The  Soongs.  Kungs.  and 
Chens.  If  they  etol*  millions  of  dollars,  put 
the  monev  nomewhere.  They  must  have  d«- 
p<.*«lt«  in  Amerlrsn  banks  at  Investments 
In  American  bUmMs,  MadBt  or  rMl  *SMM. 
Althouf  b  It  is  p<iMilbl*  to  pttt  liquid  •mat» 
la  PwitMflaad.  llollaatf<  •raatl,  snd  ths  Ar« 
i*nun*,  UM  iofoal  pUM  during  th*  past  Ml 
r*an  IMM  MOB  tBo  UBMoi  Moiii. 

■mr  itIOBOtil  OfttfMf  »f  OB  ONMI  tMTt 
bM  lo  P*  lapiiiwl.  ■•  dOB,  of  ooaia*.  hir* 
Aauwioan  lawyam  to  •ovar  up  (or  bloi,  But 
It  I*  th*  busuMM  ol  th*  Buto  DoportaMBt 
MMl  ttoo  Traaourp  Dapartaumt  to  unoovar  and 
WBord  tb*  traaaatlons. 

So  It  is  up  to  ths  But*  Ospartrosnt  to 
list  pams*.  flptu^s,  facts.  If  ths  white  paper 
publWMa  aon*  mors  hsarMy,  It  wUl  only 
bring  ridicule  on  ItMlf.  It  hM  to  prove  a 
chargs  of  wholesals  thlsvery. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  hM  bssn  cor- 
rupUon  in  China.  But  the  State  DeparUnmt. 
when  it  bases  a  great  historic  policy  on  the 
charge  of  porruption,  must  prove,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  corrupUon  is  of 


such  pi  upaf tlons  m  to  Jtisttfy  an 

of  the  uUBqua*t  of  China  by  Soviet  Russia. 

If  it  doM  Isss.  It  wUl  only  strsngtlMn  Bus- 
sian  imperialism  throughout  th*  wtnld  and 
weaken  our  position. 

In  Just  a  moment.  111  be  back  with  jan. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Dean  Acheson  objects  to  lending  Spata 
gSO.OCO.OOO  tjecausc  he  says  such  a  loan  would 
be  a  gift. 

That  is  correct.  It  would  be  a  gift.  Is 
not  the  $50,000,000,000  we  have  given  or 
loaned  to  Great  Britain  a  gift?  Is  not  the 
$11,000,000,000  we  have  given  to  Russia 
girt?  Is  not  all  the  Marshall-plan  money  a 
gift? 

Why  should  Santa  Clatis  disgtdae  his  tm* 
character?  We  Americana  have  been  giving 
gifts  since  World  War  I. 

Only  little  Plnland  called  ft  a  loan  and 
paid.  The  rest  of  the  wtwld  accepts  our 
loans  as  gifts  and  even  looks  the  gift  horM 
in  the  mouth  to  see  whether  It  will  hold  out 
long  enough  to  provide  aom*  more. 


The  Problem  of  Uaemploymeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  nCNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  5  (legislative  day  of 
ThurnLay,  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention  an  artide 
written  by  the  Reverend  E.  MarceUns 
Nesbitt.  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  which  appeared 
in  the  Issue  of  July  3  of  the  Christian 
Union  Herald  of  Plttsbtirgh.  Pa.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "The  Problem  of 
Unemployment." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Rscohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows: 

THS   PBOBLXM    OP   UNSaCPLOTMKirr 

(By  B.  M.  Nesbitt) 
After  enjoying  the  Itixury  of  plentiful  em- 
ployment for  nearly  a  decade,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  Americans  could  be  confronted 
again  by  the  question  of  work  scarcity.  But 
the  grim  fact  is  with  us;  men  by  the  mWtnn 
are  experiencing  either  complete  lay-oBfc  «» 
else  are  having  their  workweek  cut  tri  two, 
and  the  whole  unhappy  crisis  Is  currently 
reflected  on  the  Nation's  buying  front.  Baal 
sstat*,  notwithstanding  a  universal  houslBd 
shortaps,  I*  movtnc  slowly:  used-ear  •>- 
changM  hav*  reached  a  standstill:  and  pr»> 
fsMlonsI  pmyp\*.  who  a*lt  their  servirM  to 
the  nuhiir  r^tvrrt  bn«h  a  dr»»t>p)n«  off  In 
patronKce  »•  well  M  an  inrf#ase  "f  dllBculty 
In  «>llertln«  bills  Wnt»n»ly  like*  »«  "  "■"' 
thtSOttfMUf  this  Wiyil  ^'  H'  ■«rM'  «  r,,  ..f 

Pttt  HM  mM  If  tiwi 

to  iptBB  «MB  HMf  h<  '    «04 

la  uumm  tlio  bpoB*- 


Ttm9  OM  tboM  who  saf  ttooO  tMo  Mortal* 
of  work  Is  anificlslly  erM'od  l»y  manap*- 
ment  Tb*y  point  out  that  ualon  oontract* 
ar*  soon  to  terminal*  and  smptafsr*.  osrtaln 
that  labor  will  demand  new  oantraet*  with 
higher  wag*  provlalona,  are  attempting  to 
cow  the  worker  by  showing  that  he  la  lucky 
to  have  a  Job  on  any  Income  terms.  That 
saplanation  no  doubt  has  som*  vaUdlty,  but 
alnoe  unemployment  is  a  psnaaaont  rather 
than  temporary  phenomenon  in  our  Ameri- 
can ecanomy,  we  must  seek  a  deeper  r*a«m 
lor  milliona  losing  their  Joba.  today  ar  at  any 
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Hm  troubl*,  so  aconomUU  UU  us. 
liaa  In  Um  uam  at  mocUm  oiActilnary.  M«- 
f^^«><->i  Ouwiem  by  th«  tbouaand  haw  re- 
duced tte  aMtf  (or  btiman  labor;  tb«r«:ore. 
myrladi  of  workers  wbo  one*  bad 
■■Mae*  of  alMklT  •inploym«nt,  bav* 
mafMkt*  BO  Bwr*.  Henry  Pord  uaad  to 
that  Xbm  problem  of  mecbanlcally  cr««t«d 
iiaM4>toymcnt  would  solve  Itaelf  eTcntuaUy, 
fesCMM*  men  wbo  are  replaced  by  machinery 
««Rild  be  needed  to  buUd  and  serrtce  the 
MMblnes.  That  theory,  however  sincerely 
tlM  great  auto  auicnata  may  have  adro^fd 
It.  to  not  supportad  by  tha  facts.  ■«wr«M 
knows,  etth«  by  esparlaac*  or  by  obawra- 
tlon.  that  fewer  Joba  are  avaUable  In  a  meeha- 
iilMfl  than  in  an  unmechanlzed  society. 

Mo  ail-rm  eCort  baa  been  made  to  solve 
^1^  pnMa^  of  ABMrleaa  anemployment  be- 
eaiiae.  durlnc  the  whole  era  of  modern  ma- 
clUnefT.  our  country  baa  bean  (aeored  wtth 
ttaa  taBi|WWT  ><T>«f  s  of  a  war  acopoiy- 
TWO  global  nonlirri  requiring  the  cf—ttoo 
of  fighting  tooU  aa  well  as  the  replMMMBt 
at  property  tfeatroyed  by  war.  have  kept  the 
^Ksela  of  UatfHetry  more  or  leas  in  motion, 
•o  tlMM  for  nearly  40  years  (the  great  de- 
Milnn  wepTsili  there  has  been  a  UtUe 
•  ^port  for  moat  of  tkoat  who  wanted  It.  Thla 
fortunate  (?)  rttimUon.  of  course,  was  not 
.  by  American  leadership.  We 
to  war,  ealcxiiaUng  coldly  that 
would  put  our  country's  un- 
to work.  We  have,  however,  al- 
bencflu  to  take  the 
drastically  with  the 

queellnn  of  iiiiiBi|iiij t     No  adeqinu  at- 

Umpt  baa  yet  been  made  to  conquer  the  ma- 
ehuie.  or  to  create  steady  )otaa  for  men  on 
a  permanent  peacetime  basis. 

tt  Tramaa.  in  my  opinion,  put  his 
Important  means  (or  overcom- 
Bt    In    bia  taaugural    addresa 
__  ago.     He  dkl  not   say   that 

_„..^  should  abandon  her  machine  econ- 
omy, or  that  she  ought  to  revert  to  primi- 
tive ways  of  creating  consumers'  goods:  he 
iKXWWcr.  that  we  develop  markeu 
pvodueta  by  cultivating  the  back- 
ed the  world.  It  was  cla^Md 
by  tbe  rieeMtaBt  oo  good  authority.  th«t  to 
raise  the  ItTtng  standards  of  AaUtics.  Afrt- 
fl»n«,  and  Pacific  lalanders  by  as  Uttle  aa  I 
percent,  would  mean  that  the  whecU  of 
4aHVleaB  Industry  might  be  kept  humming 
ftar  m  oiBtary.  If  space  permitted.  I  should 
Hfee  to  tfiiiad  Mr.  Truman's  dream  of  ez- 
a^ttftoc  Marbeta  en  political  as  well  aa  eco- 
«^wwt  poui^i.     Biiials    U    mattisMMda 

^  the  bo^ward  nations,  aod  rapltolli- 

tbelr  physical  distress  to  promote  the 
tke  cause.  Only  as  detnocracy  does 
[  at  the  kind,  offering  impoverished 
ro  T*'T"7— **  advantagea  than 
iw  tham.  amy  we  expect  to  off- 
set the  tbreot  ot  communism  Us  taoMrfOw'* 
world.  Tbst  la  political  reason  Inf.  of  eoone. 
and  therefore  ouuide  the  scope  of  my  dla- 
COMtim  here.  In  the  preecnt  treatise  I  am 
only  aeiicemed  about  putting  Americana  to 
work  on  steady  )obs  In  a  peace  economy,  and 
I  serond  the  Truman  motion  to  try  to  do  It 
by  creating  marbia  among  the  underprivi- 
leged millions 


Mast  Ov  Boys  Afkia  Pay  for  the  FeHy 
ol  Arminf  Potubic  Eacmiet! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  Mrw 

ni  THB  HOUSK  OP  BBWfflBBWTATIVia 
Thursday,  August  4.  1949 

Mr.     REED     of     New     York.       Mr. 
Speaker.  th«  death  of  every  American 


boy  In  the  armed  services  In  the  Padflc 
during  World  War  11  was  caused  as  a 
result  of  the  New  Deal  administration 
arming  Japan.  There  would  not  and 
could  not  have  been  a  war  waged  by 
Japan  against  either  China  or  the 
United  States  except  for  the  war  mate- 
rials and  implements  of  war  furnished 
to  Japan  by  our  country.  Protests 
acainst  these  shipments  were  Ignored 
by  the  admlnLstration. 

The  New  Deal  also  suffered  and  per- 
mitted war  materials  to  be  shipped  to 
Italy  to  build  up  Mussolini's  war  machine 
to  murder  the  Ethiopian.s.  How  many 
of  our  boys  died  as  a  result  of  the  ship- 
ment of  war  materials  to  Hitler  cannot 
be  estimated.  The  amount  of  scrap  iron. 
copper,  and  other  essential  war  mate- 
rials so  exported  Is  a  matter  of  public 
record.     What  a  dlwrace! 

Now  the  Comra»nd«r  in  Chief  wants 
power  to  arm  every  nation,  take  part  in 
every  revolution  and  every  civil  strife  in 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  globe. 
Must  our  boys  eventually  face  the  coun- 
tries which  w  have  armed?  The  strut- 
ting wanBOBfcrs  are  on  the  march, 
deluding  the  people  by  singing  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
together  with  my  comment*  thereon, 
which  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  August  2,  1949. 

Had  Mr.  Acheaon  brought  in  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  mUitary-aid  program  which 
he  and  General  Bradley  had  deecrtbed. 
everthlng  would  be  much  simpler.  But  the 
blU  goea  far  beyond  the  program.  It  U  not 
merely  a  bUl  to  implement  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  to  fulfill  our  known  and  recognlaed  com- 
mltmenu  to  certain  countrlee  ouulde  the 
pact.  The  bill  U  all  that.  But.  In  addition 
to  all  that.  It  is  a  general  license  to  Inter- 
vene and  to  commit  the  United  BUtcs  all 
over  the  globe,  aa.  when,  and  how  the  Preel- 
dent  and  his  appotnteee  decide  secretly  that 
they  deem  It  dealrahie  to  Intervene. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  first  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Walter  Llppmanns  state- 
ment that  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  the 
program.  I  also  agree  that  the  legis- 
lative proposal  "is  a  general  license  to 
intervene  and  to  commit  the  United 
SUtes  all  over  the  globe,  as.  when,  and 
how  the  President  and  his  appointees 
decide  secretly  that  they  deem  It  desir- 
able to  Intervene." 

Not  only  has  Mr  Lippmann  stated  the 
problem  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
articte  with  great  clarity  and  candor  but 
his  second   paragraph   raLses   a  strong 
presumption  against  the  bill  because  of 
the  withhokUng  of  Information  with  re- 
spect to  thtae  extraordinary  powers  at- 
tached as  a  rider.    Mr.  Lippmann  says: 
It  U  disquieting  that  ttmm  eatraordlnary 
powers  should  have  been  aMMfted  aa  a  rider 
t>    (ma  eould  fairly  say  aa  a  )oker  In— the 
attttoortiatlons  which  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  declared  program.     It  Is  remarkable,  to 
aay  the  least,  that  Mr.  Acheson  did  not  ex- 
plain them,  or  even  mention  them.  In  his 
formal  statement  to  the  committee,  and  that 
la   the  StaU  Department   txxtklet  they   are 
referred    to   only   obacurely    and    Indirectly. 
Tet.  If  they  were  enacted  Into  law.  the  Con- 
grees   would   Inveat   the   President   with   un- 
limited   power   to   make    rew    commitments 
which  Coogreae  would  have  to  support  but 
could  not  control. 


I  am  atlounded.  as  I  know  others  must 
be.  and  M  Mr.  Lippmann  seems  to  be, 
that— 

Under  section  3  of  this  strange  bUl.  "the 
President  U  authorlaed.  upon  the  request  ot 
any  nation,  to  fumUh  aaalatance  to  such 
nation  through  granU.  or  payment  in  cash 
or  through  any  other  means  and  upon  such 
other  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate,  'when- 
ever he  deems  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
aaalatance  wUl  further  the  policies  and  the 
purpoees  of  thu  act  as  set  forth  \n  section  2. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  Mr.  Upp- 
mann's  article  in  Its  entirety: 
TooAT  AWB  ToMoaaow 
(By  Waltw  Uppmann) 

A  aTBAlWB  AND  Il«»OSai8Ll   WTU. 

Had  Mr  Acheaon  brought  In  a  bill  to  carry 
out  the  mUltary  aid  program  which  he  and 
General  Bradley  had  described.  everythUog 
would  be  much  simpler.  But  the  bill  goea 
far  beyond  the  program.  It  U  not  merely  a 
bUl  to  implement  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  to 
fulfUl  our  knovm  and  recognised  commit- 
ments to  certain  countrlee  outside  the  pact. 
The  bill  U  aU  that  But  In  addition  to  all 
that  It  u  a  general  license  to  intervene  and 
to  commit  the  United  States  all  over  the 
globe,  as.  when,  and  how  the  President 
hla  appolnteea  decide  secretly  that  they  •* 
It  dealrahie  to  intervene. 

It  U  disquieting  that  these  extraordinary 
powers  should  have  been  attached  as  a  rider 
to — one  cotUd  fairly  say  aa  a  Joker  In— the 
authortsatlona  which  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  declared  program.  It  U  remarkable,  to 
say  the  leaat.  that  Mr.  Acheaon  did  not  ex- 
plain them,  or  even  mention  them.  In  hla 
formal  statement  to  the  committee,  and  that 
In  the  3tau  Department  booklet  they  are 
referred  to  only  otaaeiirely  and  indirectly.  Tet 
If  they  were  caaMsd  into  law,  the  Congress 
tftmM  tBVast  the  President  with  unlimited 
power  to  make  new  commitments  which 
Coogreas  would  have  to  support  but  could 
not  control. 

Under  section  S  of  this  strange  bill  "the 
President  la  authorlaed.  upon  the  request  of 
any  nation  to  furnlah  aaalatance  to  such  na- 
tion through  grants,  or  payment  In  caah. 
or  through  any  other  means  and  upon  stich 
other  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate,  when- 
ever he  deems  that  the  fumlahlng  of  such 
aaalatance  will  further  the  pollclea  and  the 
purposes  of  this  act  as  set  forth  In  section  2." 
The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this 
grant  of  authority  U  spelled  out  in  section 
13.  near  the  end  of  the  bill.  There  we  learn 
that  "the  term  'nation'  shall  mean  any 
foreign  government  or  country  or  group 
thereof:  or  any  repreeentatlvea  or  group  of 
the  people,  however  constituted,  designated 
as  a  nation'  by  the  President  for  purposes  of 
this  act  ' 

So  under  thU  bUl.  as  written,  the  President 
can  arm  anybody.  He  can  arm  not  merely 
the  Atlantic  allies,  not  merely  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  the  Philippines,  not  merely  rec- 
ofjnlzed  governmenu.  but  even  groupe.  com- 
mittees, (actions,  individuals.  He  can  con- 
clude mUltary  agreementa  with  any  "repre- 
sentatives •  •  •  however  constituted" 
which  be  decides  to  deatgnato  aa  a  nation. 

He  can  do  all  thla  wttbout  f\irther  con- 
sultation of  Congress  aa  and  when  he  de- 
cides that  It  la  In  the  "national  Intereaf  of 
the  United  States  to  arm  somebody.  He  la 
the  sole  Judge  of  what  la  the  national  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  And  every  8 
months  he  must  report  to  Congress  'expendi- 
tures and  activities  authorized  under  thla 
act" — but  he  need  not  report  Information 
"the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  Incom- 
patible with  the  security  of  the  United 
States". 

Can  anyone  pretend  that  theae  powers  are 
needed  for.  or  have  anything  to  do  with,  the 
program  for  Western  Kurope  which  Mr. 
Acheaon  and  General  Bradley  outlined?  Un- 
der this  bill,  to  be  sure  that  program  can  and 
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would  be  Inaugurated.  But  all  sorts  of  other 
programs,  which  hav«  not  been  described, 
eould  also,  and  moet  probably  would,  be 
inaugurated. 

It  la  dlfllcult  to  believe  that  the  authors 
of  the  bill  did  not  know  this  and  did  not 
Intend  it.  That  they  did  not  hope  to  make 
the  western  European  military  aid  program, 
which  has  aubatantial  support,  the  vehicle 
for  other  poUclea  which — If  they  were  can- 
didly presented  for  debate — would  not  com- 
mand general  support. 

It  Is  not  clever  to  be  too  clever  and.  there- 
fore, if  the  avowed  program  of  military  aid 
la  to  be  enacted,  this  bill  had  better  be  aban- 
id  a  new  biU  written  which  says 
tk  aaeans  and  meana  what  it  says. 

The  administration  ought  never  ui  have 
offered  this  bill.  Had  It  consulted  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress  It  would  never  have  offered 
bin.  It  could  not  defend  this  bill  sue- 
fully  If  It  were  brought  to  debate. 

DMJsefl  the  admlnlatratlon  ought  not  to 
want  a  bill  which,  because  It  granta  such 
unlimited  and  undefined  powers,  would  only 
expose  the  Oovamment  to  unlimited  and  un- 
fleftnsd  prasmre  from  every  qtuu-ter  ot  the 
globe.  Thla  bUl  la  an  Invitation  to  everyone 
who  says  he  la  antl-Communlst  to  apply  for 
anna  and  for  money.  Were  this  bill  made 
the  law.  the  State  Department  and  the 
^■rtagon  would  be  put  In  the  position  of 
liavlng  to  say  "Tea"  or  "No"  to  requesta  for 
arma  from  all  the  countries,  and  from  fac- 
tlotu  within  them,  where  men  are  Intriguing 
sad  contending  for  power. 

Under  this  bill  our  Ambaaaadors  and  out 
military  attach^  all  over  Asia,  the  Middle 
■art.  and  Latin  America  would  find  them- 
eelves  preaaed.  cajoled,  and  beaeeched  to  urge 
Washington  to  supply  arms  or  money  for 
arma.  The  State  Department  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  would  in  turn  be  under  p>erpetual 
praaaure  from  our  miaalons  abroad,  most  of 
them — aa  we  know  tram  espcrlcnee — the  Im- 
pasalonad  advocates  of  the  government,  or 
the  Impaasloned  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ments, to  which  they  happen  to  be  accredited. 

Before  lon^,  military  aid  would  have  'je- 
come  a  dlplotuatlc  sltiab  fund  and  a  military 
pork  barrel.  As  arms  were  doled  out  to  gov- 
ernments, or  their  opponenta,  our  honor  and 
Intereat  would  be  engaged.  Then  it  would 
be  weU-nigh  Impoealble  to  disengage  our- 
selves again.  For  once  we  started  arming 
a  government,  or  a  group,  we  should  be  com- 
mitted to  that  government  at  group,  and  we 
could  not  decently  withdraw  our  support. 

Therefore,  the  commitments  should  never 
be  made,  as  they  could  be  under  thla  bill. 
aecreUy,  and  without  full  public 
It  should  be  stated  plainly  in  the 
law  that  arms  wUl  be  supplied  to  countries 
named  In  the  law.  and  to  no  one  elae  without 
specific  autiiorlBatlona  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


Sh-aight  Talk  on  Health  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wncoNsnt 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FYidav.  August  5,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in 
today's  Rscokd: 

STIAICHT  TALK  Or  HKALTB  CAKS 

Dr.  Paul  Bawley,  head  of  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  Commission.  Is  bluntly  candid 
when  he  talks  about  the  present  shortcom- 
of   the   voluntary   health  service   pre- 


payment plans  that  have  developed  and 
spread  so  rapidly  In  America. 

He  is  frank  to  admit  that  these  plana  are 
not  yet  available  to  millions  of  Americana 
who  want  some  protection  of  the  sort,  and 
that  most  of  the  voluntary  plana  are  not 
offering  nearly  as  complete  coverage  aa  a  good 
many  people  may  need.  The  whole  volun- 
tary health  service  prepayment  program  is 
still  suffering  from  growing  pains. 

That  sort  of  candor  la  refreshing.  It  la 
alao  reaasurlng.  for  it  Is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  extravagant  promiaes.  the  sweeping 
claims,  the  double  talk,  and  the  evasiveness 
of  some  of  the  chief  advocates  of  govern- 
mental compxilaory  health  Insurance. 

The  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  volun- 
tary plans  have  grown  from  the  grass  roots, 
all  over  the  country.  They  were  founded 
on  what  realistic  laymen  knew  was  needed 
and  what  local  hospitals  and  doctors  knew 
could  be  provided  In  the  way  of  service  for 
a  given  cost. 

In  the  last  few  years  they  have  gained 
experience  and,  through  constant  contact 
with  the  public  and  lubecrlbeni,  have  learned 
how  the  voluntary  plans  could  be  expanded 
and  improved  and  still  be  kept  financially 
sound.  They  are  controlled,  locally  and  na- 
tionally, by  practical  men  and  women  who 
are  in  earnest,  like  Dr.  Hawley. 

That  la  why  it  is  so  much  safer — even  If 
a  little  slower — to  develop  America's  health- 
care program  throxogh  theae  flexible,  volun- 
tary, proven  methods  rather  than  to  rush 
into  some  untried  and  btireaucratlc  scheme  of 
state  medicine. 


Tbe  Inuf  e  of  Victwj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently read  a  most  thought-provoking 
article  written  by  Lt.  Col.  Chester  D. 
Seftenberg.  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  entitled 
"The  Image  of  Victory."  In  my  judg- 
ment this  article  should  be  read  and 
carefully  studied  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  by  thoughtful  students 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
Incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  as  part  of  these  remarks,  even 
though  the  excess  cost,  in  accordance 
with  an  estimate  of  the  Public  Prmter 
Is  $184.50. 

The  article  follows: 

THZ  IMACZ   or   VICTOBT 

"The  best  informed  one  wins  the  final 
victory . ' ' — Disraelis 

"Geopolitics"  is  a  coined  word,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  positive  definition.  Geopolitics 
is  not  an  exact  science,  nor  even  a  science. 
Some  men  have  referred  to  it  as  a  synthetic 
science.  Others  have  looked  upon  It  with 
suspicion,  and  called  It  a  hoax.  In  reality 
it  Is  an  artificial,  manufacttired  title  for  a 
theory,  or  rather  a  group  and  complex  of  re- 
lated tiM<N'lea.  which  attempt  to  wed  world 
geography  to  world  pollucal  strategy.  And 
In  that  marriage,  he  who  has  the  will  to  see 
can  trace  the  i^lated  reasons  for  two  world 
wars  and  diacem  the  tragic  geneala  of  a 
possible  third  world  war  In  the  making. 

Geopolitics  '>an  ennoble  aa  readily  as  cor- 
rupt.   It  can  foater  hope  as  easily  as  breed 


suspicion.  It  can  inaure  peace  aa  effectively 
aa  cause  wars.  It  ean  taring  freedom  to  all 
mankind  aa  surely  as  enalave.  But  to  achieve 
the  higher  virtues,  the  choice  must  be  made 
between  the  value  of  poWor  and  the  power 
of  values.  For  as  Shakespeare  once  wrote. 
"It  Is  exceUent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
but  tyrannoiis  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  averting  the  third  world  war  ilea 
in  a  triiiy  coordinated  political,  econonUc. 
and  military  strategy  for  America.  Such  co- 
ordinated strategy  can  come  only  from  an 
intensive  study  and  comprehenaive  tmder- 
standlng  on  the  part  of  our  policy  makers  of 
that  complex  of  factors  which  are  grouped 
into  the  concept  known  as  geopolitics.  That 
la  the  challenge  which  faces  tbe  United 
States  on  thla  threshold  of  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

As  the  scientist  and  engineer  well  know, 
all  factors  of  an  unknown  equation  must  be 
carefully  studied,  analysed,  Identittsd. 
weighed,  snd  related.  Now  the  ale  age  has 
cstised  our  physical  world  to  shrink.  But 
it  hss  shrunk  faster  than  human  nature  and 
human  understanding  have  improved.  This 
air  age  shrinking  of  the  world  is  a  new  fac- 
tor In  the  aa  yet  unknown  equation  of  the 
formula  for  future  world  p— es  and  that 
new  factor  requires  vital  appUeaUon  of  to- 
day's air-age  geography  to  the  politics  and 
strategy  of  the  United  States  as  a  leading 
partner  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  rtuUten  and 
suffering  world. 

To  discern  the  future,  one  must  know  the 
past.  Let  us  then  examine  tiiree  events 
which  took  place  In  the  opening  years  of  thla 
century.  They  were  unrelated,  then,  and 
the  actCM^  were  unknown  to  each  other. 
But  the  threads  of  history  which  they  rep- 
resent came  to  be  woven  into  a  pattern  of 
history  wliich  today  shapes  ail  our  lives  and 
future. 

On  December  17,  1903,  two  American 
brothers  named  Wright  ushered  in  the  air 
age  when  they  achieved  the  world's  first 
flight  by  man  In  a  heavier -than -air  flying 
machine.  On  January  20,  1904,  an  Bngliah 
profeeaor  of  historical  geography  by  the  name 
of  Mackinder  unveiled  the  "Heartland"  theory 
of  world  historical  destiny  when  he  read  hla 
paper  on  'The  Geographical  Plvct  of  History" 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  In  Lon- 
dgn.  Over  In  Germany,  a  retentive-minded 
Bavarian  artillery  00)?^  named  Haushofer 
waa  preparing  for  an  asslgnin^ht  as  Biiii(Ar^ 
observer  In  Japan,  where  he  was  to  acquire  a 
new  conception  of  the  destiny  and  potentials 
of  Germany.  Russia,  and  the  Orient  in  world 
politics. 

Hauahofer  ultimately  was  to  adapt  and 
twist  Mackinder's  theory  into  a  blueprint 
for  Hitler's  attempted  domination  of  the 
world.  The  "air  age,"  grown  to  maturity,  in 
turn  was  to  defeat  tiiat  blueprint  and  add  a 
corollary  theorem  to  Mackinder's  theory,  but 
was  to  constitute  a  potential  threat  to  the 
future  peace  and  freedom  of  the  war\tX. 

In  his  1904  lecture.  Sir  Halford  J.  Mackin- 
der held  that  world  iiistory  lias  always  been 
nude  and  always  will  be  made  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  landlocked  peoples  of  the  plains 
of  eastern  Europe  and  western  and  central 
Asia  upon  the  peoples  Uvlng  on  the  Uttorals 
of  the  land  mass  of  Europe  and  Aala. 

Nine-twelfths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
is  covered  by  the  aea.  Of  the  remaining 
three-tweiftiu  tiu  "world  island,"  aa  he 
called  the  land-Joined  continents  of  Europe. 
Aala.  and  Afilca.  covers  two-twelfths.  The 
Americas  and  Australia  barely  occupy  one- 
twelfth  and  are.  said  Mackinder.  merely 
smaller  Islands  detached  from  the  world 
island.  Fourteen -sixteenths  of  the  wco-id's 
population  occupy  the  world  ialand;  one- 
sixteenth  the  adja4tent  Islsnrts  and  aaw>«tx- 
teenth  tbe  remainder.  Germany.  MSektnder 
warned,  was  strategically  better  placed  than 
any  other  European  power  in  the  contest 
for  the  domination  of  the  "heartland"  of  the 
world  island. 
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la  tta« 


I  "bMrtland" — Uw  pivot  i 

td  tbm  world  lalAiid.  iCratdi- 

1  tlh*  VolSA  to  tlM  Tracts*  and  from 
ftjM  to  tlM  Arctic  OccAn.  •  wkoUj 
itained  and  self-MiSelnit 
■TMi  not  ev«B  t»  ttoo  eontrot  of 
a  vast  land  ana  rtah  and  aa  fat 
la  on.  traa.  coal.  mlnanUa  and  food 
tteia.  laolaMd  mm  ttaa  aaaa.  tba  .  . 
at  clvlUaaUon  bad  toueiMd  tt  but  llcbtly. 
Mtocklndcr  arcuad  that  arganiaad  domination 
or  that  imaiaim  swaap  o<  tarntorr  by  a 
vtrtla  paopla  voold  shift  the  balanca  of  pover 
tbt  tba  antlra  world.  A  strong,  telf-con- 
^^ivtn  tntaad  powar  with  tmprafnabto  In- 
tvlar  Uaaa  of  aoaamnalcattaB  and  d«f «na« 
vtth  a  Mlf-adAelittt  aeanomy  and  a  power- 
ful mmtary  orgaalaattoii  would  form  th« 
nucleua  of  contlnantal  aupreinacy. 
May   I   qttota  directly   from   MadOnder'a 


•The  pivot 
la  that  vac« 


of  tba  world's  polltlca 
ot  Buro-Aala  which  ts  In- 
but  ta  antiquity  lay  open 
aaada.  and  la  today  to 
with  a  network  of  railways. 
tbc  piTot  area,  m  a  greater  Inner 
it.  are  Oarmany,  Auatrla.  Turkey.  In- 
i  Cbtaa.  the  liialanilr  of  tba  world 
la  aa  outer  cNaaaat  are  Britain. 
Africa.  AuatralU.  the  United  Stataa. 
and  Japan.  In  tba  pcsaent  condi- 
tloa  of  tba  baiaTT  of  powar.  tbc  plTot  state. 
Bueala.  to  aot  aqntealaat  to  tba  parlpbcral 
atatca. 

"But  tbe  ovarsettlng  of  the  balance  of 
powar  la  favor  of  tbe  pivot  state,  rcaulting 
in  its  MpaaaAoB  o««r  tbe  marginal  landa  of 
Buro-Aala.  wmrid  permit  tbe  nae  of  vast  con- 
I  aaaauraaa — and  the  empire  of  the 
laoM  tbea  be  in  sight.  This  might 
If  Germany  were  to  ally  herself  with 


"1  have  spoken  as  a  faocrapber.  The  ac- 
tual ^'*~'*  of  poiltieal  power  at  any  given 
It.  oC  course,  the  product,  on  the  one 
oC  |iaijtjsp>itfal  condlUona.  both  eco- 
i  itrrttt**  aad  on  tba  other  hand. 
«C  tba  niaim  aoBbar.  vinilty  aqjutpoMnt 
MMl  ia|»"»*"«*  «*  ^^  competin«  paoplaa. 
In  proportion  aa  theea  quantltlaa  are  ac- 
curately st5*-^*^  are  we  likely  to  be  able 
to  adJiMt  ilBMaiiiiis  without  the  crude  re- 
aort  to  arMa." 

Aa  an  aatMota  ba  advocatad  aa  Aafflo-Rua- 
Haa  oBdantMldttiff  After  nearly  a  century 
ot  aatraafiBaBt.  sttcb  alllanee  was  eon- 
eluded  la  1807.  and  served  to  block  Oar- 
many s  adventure  in  World  War  I.  Durtaf 
the  peace  negocutlons  in  1919  Sir  Halford 
BHDtfad  his  waralaf  aad  ba  gave  thu 
ta  tBa  peace  eoafwaaaa  tlMS  in  see- 


"Wben  our  statesmen  are  In  conversation 
with  the  defeated  enemy,  some  airy  cherub 
abould  whisper  to  them,  from  time  to  time, 
thla  saying:  Who  rulee  east  Europe  com- 
manda  tba  baartland:  who  r\ilea  the  heart- 
land coaHBMBds  the  world  Uland:  who  rules 
tbe  world  laland  wwn manda  tbe  world.' " 

Aa  early  as  ISOB.  wbaa  llaiMbiifer  Arst  went 
to  Japan,  he  had  graa^ad  vbat  tbe  rise  of 
new  forces  in  the  Baat  aaaant  to  the  daa- 
tlnlea  at  Burope.  For  him  Japan  became 
tba  nucla  «s  of  tbe  revolution  in  the  Bast. 
a  Japan  whose  grear  spacea  In  the  Bast  were 
to  be  linked  with  the  small  apacea  of  Oar- 
many BatMbofcr  waa  later  to  work  for  yaara 
on  the  task  at  pwauaillm  Japan  to  coma  to 
terms  wltb  Cbtaa  aad  tbe  U  S  8.  R..  and 
on  the  other  side  of  tbe  world  of  convinc- 
ing Hitler  that  he  should  live  in  peace  with 
Soviet  Russia  In  IMO  he  wrote.  "It  Is  des- 
tiny, alike  for  Japan  and  Germany  to  come 
to  terma  with  tbe  U   8.  8.  R  " 

^   World   War  I.   UaJ.   Oen    Karl 
^ad  his  divlaioo   hoooeward  to  a 
nation    defeated.    dlscoura«*d.    bittar.      De- 
uiiiliili—rt  he  was  penakwed  off.  dropped  his 


aUttary  title  and  become  Herr  Or.  Haus- 
bofer.  Ba  spoke  and  understood  well  at 
least  aU  foraicn  tankages,  including  Jap- 
aneee  and  RtHaian.  In  1911  he  had  written 
his  doctoral  thesis  on  a  subject  dealing  with 
tba  geographic  baaea  of  Japans  mUltary 
powar.  Thus  be  caaia  to  occupy  the  chair 
ot  geofraphy  and  military  adanoa  la  tba 
Ualvenity  of  Munich  aad  bagaa  to  orBBblw 
and  mohUiae  an  eneydopadle  aaaount  of 
factual  information  stored  up  against,  the 
day  when  Germany  would  be  prepared  to 
strike  again.  No  scrap  of  world-wide  po- 
litical, economic.  Industrial,  geographic  or 
social  Information  was  too  small  for  his  or- 
ganisation's attention,  analysis  and  Hie. 

the  oppoaita  Oanaaa  poiat  of  view  and  con- 
eluded  that  the  path  to  German  world  power 
lay  along  the  linaa  that  had  frightened  the 
Bngliah.  1.  e..  the  consolidation  of  the  Ger- 
man aad  Biaalaa  paatar  araaa.  For  him 
tbe  beartlaad  waa  a  atratagic  area  contain- 
ing all  tbe  advaatagaa  ladlapansable  for  a 
Germany  at  war  against  any  great  power 
or  combination  of  powers — a  gigantic  citadel. 
But  the  Treaty  ot  Versailles  thwarted  Ger- 
many's quaat  for  the  heartland  by  having 
drawn  along  Germany's  sastern  frontiers  a 
belt  of  small  states. 

Rudolph  Hess  was  General  Haushofer's 
mUltary  aide  in  war  In  peace  he  became 
Herr  Ooktor  Hauahofer  s  dUclple.  He  had 
also  fallen  tinder  the  spell  of  an  agitator 
named  Hitler,  and  with  him  was  Imprisoned 
in  Landsberg  Fortreaa  for  their  part  in  the 
Beer  Hall  Putsch  In  1923.  Hauahofer  vUlted 
Hess  in  prison  and  through  Besa  became  ac- 
quainted with  Hitler.  Out  of  tbeae  vlalts 
came  the  blueprint  for  action  outlined  In 
chapter  XTV  of  Mein  Kampf— Mackinder's 
hearUand  theory  twiated  to  Germany's  ends. 
In  the  person  of  Hauahofer.  Mackinder's  airy 
cherub  had  whispered,  it  seams.  In  the  Im- 
preaalonable  Hitler's  ear:  "He  who  rules  east 
Burope  commands  the  heartland;  who  r\iles 
the  heartland  commands  the  world  Island: 
who  rules  tbe  world  laland  commands  the 
world." 

Macklnder  wished  to  warn  England  of  the 
dangers  of  a  German-Ruaitan  alliance;  Hau- 
abofar  walcaaaad  tba  theory  as  tba  heaven- 
sent sisgaali  ftom  Garmany's  world  political 
dilemma. 

Upon  aeeaaa  to  power.  Hitler  promptly  ap- 
pointed Hauahofer  to  the  presidency  of  the 
German  Academy  and  magnlikoently  bouaad. 
atafled  and  subsidiaad  hu  reaaareb  orgaatta- 
tlon  in  Munich.  Hauahofer  became  not  alona 
a  person — he  became  a  schuol.  a  movamant. 
a  symbol,  a  driving  force,  a  channel  of  unlfl- 
eaUon  between  theory  and  action.  And  It  Is 
slgnlflcant.  though  not  surprlainj.  to  note 
that  aMMtaofer  s  faithful  alda  aad  under- 
standll^  pt9U  had  risen  to  baeoaa  Bltlar's 
deputy,  his  heir  to  power,  when  In  the  mldat 
of  war  be  flew  to  England  In  an  abortive 
attempt  to  have  England  make  peace  with 
Hitler  and  turn  on  RussU. 

Fortunately  for  the  world.  Japan  and  Hitler 

taUad  to  bead  fully  Bauabofers   warnings. 

■a  bad  eounaaled  Japan  to  strike  first  against 

the   British   Pacific    empire,    and   the   other 

European  colonies  '.n  the  Pacific.    Instead  of 

turning  south.  Japan  started   her  drive  on 

tbe  continent  toward  China  and  India.     At 

tba  other  end  of  the  Berlin-Tokyo  axis  the 

elaah      with      Russia      became      Inevitable 

naslsm  and  communism  included  an  Identical 

objective— world  revolution.     They  ware  the 

two  most  dynamic  forces  in  the  European 

balance  of  power  and  were  inexorably  dee- 

tined  for  eventual  collision.     Both  secretly 

understood  the  nature  of  the  breathing  spell 

afforded  by  the  Baaataa-Oanaan  nonaggree- 

tlon  pact  of  Augaal  IMS.    Tbay  knew  it  to 

ba  BMraly  a  braatbmg  spell  to  prepare  for 

tba    laevitaMa    atmggla    between    the    two 


ideologlee  of  political  and  economic  life  most 
concerned  with  the  domination  of  Mac- 
kinder's heartland.  Russia  was  thrown,  not 
so  much  into  the  camp  of  the  alllaa  as  back 
into  her  original  domeatlc  defenalve  position 
respecting  Hitlerite  Germany.  She  was  light- 
ing a  common  enemy,  not  guaraataalng  nor 
underwriting  the  common  objaetlvaa  of  other 
United  Nations. 

So  today  RuasU  garrisons,  occupies,  and 
controU  the  heartland  and  U  In  conflict  with 
her  erstwhile  aUias  for  control  of  aaat  Buropa 
as  well  as  of  east  AaU. 

For  the  first  time  In  blstory.  the  heartland 
la  gnrrlaoned  by  a  government  and  a  state 
strong  aaough  in  military.  Industrial,  scien- 
tific, economic,   and   political    potentials  to 
exploit  Ita  geopolitical  poeitlon  to  the  fullest. 
These  Ogurea.  for  the   year   19M.  Uluatrata 
the  strength  of  some  of  thoaa  potentials.     In 
that  year  Rassla  produced  more  wheat,  bar- 
ley. oaU.  rye.  and  sugar  beets  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world.     ThU  was  true.  also,  of 
manganese      Ruaala  was  bracketed  with  the 
United  Statee  In  first  place  as  to  iron,  and 
stood  In  second  place  In  pioHnetlOB  of  pe- 
troleum.    As    for    coal,    the   KMBatak    and 
Kraanoyarsk  coal  basins  are  each  estlmatad 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  requlremenU 
of  the  whole  world  for  300  years  to  come. 
Ruaala  aokargad  from  World  War  II  as  the 
graataat  land  poarar  on  the  globe,  and  as  the 
power  In  the  strategically  strongest  defen- 
sive position.     "The  oversetting  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  favor  of  the  pivot  state" 
which  Macklnder  foresaw  and  feared  45  years 
ago    is    in    procaaa   of    achievement.     There 
can    be    lltUe    doubt    that    the   geopolitical 
blueprlnU    for    world    conquest    are    spread 
upon    her    planning   tables.     Every    Russiaa 
move  to  date  gives  evidence  of  that.     Per- 
hapa  tba  **alry  cherub "  Is  now  whispering  in 
Stalin's     ear:      "Ha      who     controls      east 
Europe     •     •     •.- 

Our  understanding  of  MacArthur's  policies 
In  Japan,  of  our  awakening  cognizance  of 
Arctic  Importance,  of  our  paralatance  In  re- 
maining in  Berlin.  In  waatarn  Burope  and 
In  the  rlmlands.  and  of  the  potential  magni- 
tude of  our  mistake  In  abandoning  China, 
becomes  clearer  with  the  benefit  of  thla 
background  of  history. 

Worn  to  our  third  thread  of  history— the 
Age  of  Air  Power  Wbaa  Macklnder  ftuiabed 
his  lecture  in  1904.  a  Mr.  Amery  aroae  and 
said.  "•  •  •  both  the  sea  and  the  rail- 
way are  going  In  the  future  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  air  as  a  means  of  locomotion 
and  when  we  come  to  that  *  ■  *  a 
great  deal  of  thla  geographical  distribution 
will  lose  lU  Importance  and  the  successful 
powers  wUl  be  tboaa  who  have  the  greatest 
industrial  basse  •  •  •."  A  commend- 
able feat  of  prophecy  this  was.  considering 
that  the  Wright  brothers  had  first  flown 
their  airplane  only  one  short  month  before. 
Thla  Mr  Amery  had  caught  a  discerning 
gllmpee  of  the  corollary,  to  Mackinder's 
theorem  and  formula,  which  was  brought 
Into  being  by  the  potentials  of  the  air  age — 
the  heartland's  Immunity  to  sea  power 
and  land  power  dissolved  Into  a  p>otentlaI 
vulnerability  to  air  power.  But  this  brought 
Into  being  the  need  for  bases,  in  the  rlmlands. 
from  which  to  deliver  striking  air  blowa 
at  the  heartland.  That  RuasU  haa  recog- 
nised the  deficiencies  in  Mackinder's  theory 
is  apparent — her  frontiers  In  western  Europe 
have  been  pushed  600  miles  westward,  while 
her  aaatarn  botindariaa.  particularly  in  the 
i;>oiar  regions,  acquire  new  significance.  It 
Is  patent  she  la  seeking  baaea  for  sea  and 
air  power. 

Before  Columbus,  to  get  to  the  Bast,  they 
traveled  east.  Before  the  airplane,  to  get  to 
the  Bast,  they  traveled  east  or  west.  Today, 
to  get  to  the  East,  we  may  travel  east.  waat. 
north,  or  aotttb. 
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In  1904.  Macklnder  araa  hajuticapped  by 
the  dlatorttoBt  at  tbe  Bat  Msrcatar  aiap. 
Prom  sucb  a  aiap  jdq  would  Jndga  ttet  the 
Orient  la  JaetaB  WHt  aad  Burope  caat  ot 
the  United  Stataa.  Lnnklng  down  at  tba 
world  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  North 
Pole.  Aal*  and  Buropa  axa  found  really  to  11a 
to  the  north. 

Aa  between  America  and  Riiaala.  the  north 
polar  raglona  are  our  mutual  firont  yard. 

The  north  polar  region  haa  aptly  been 
called  the  "Mediterranean  of  the  air.**  In 
many  waya  Russia  leads  the  United  States 
In  polar  development.  Already  there  are 
more  than  half  a  million  Raaiiaaa  living  and 
working  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Mora 
than  half  the  Arctic  Ocean  abore  line  files  tbe 
Boaalaa  flag.  Dntcb  Harbor  eoold  wall  ba  our 
next  Pearl  Harbor.  It  waa  Gen.  BlUy  Ifttebell 
who  declared.  "Who  holds  Alaska,  holds  the 
world." 

Macklnder  termed  the  areas  adjacent  to 
the  heartland  the  "inner  or  marginal  cres- 
cent." It  Is  In  that  crescent,  or  rlmland. 
area  that  ar«  locdtad  tboaa  frontiers  and 
those  air  bases  we  need  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain in  order  to  caounand.  or  to  neutralize 
military  power  In.  the  heartland — and  to- 
day Mackinder's  "airy  cherub"  whispers  to 
America:  "Who  baa  aeceaa  to  tba  if^jpnrts 
has  surveinance  of  the  heartland:  wbo  baa 
aurveillanee  of  the  heartland  can  neutrallza 
the  world  Island;  who  can  neutrallaa  the 
world  laUuid  la  in  a  position  to  Insure  and 
aasura  the  freedom  of  the  sir  and  thus  the 
tiaadam  of  the  world  aiMl  of  peace-loving 
freemen."  It  ia sigblflcant  to  note  that  tiiioaa 
nations  to  whoni  We  extend  and  to  whom 
we  propoae  to  extend  eccmomlc  and  military 
aid  today  are  Inner-marginal  crescent  coun- 
tries— the  rlmland  states.  Uncle  Sam  haa 
laid  hta  beta  on  the  rlmland  coraUary  aa  tba 
key  to  world  peace  and  txmtttam. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  another  critical  ele- 
oaant  in  the  aecurity  equation  which  must 
receive  our  adequate  attention,  as  a  weak 
link  In  our  chain  of  defense — namely,  the 
location  of  vital  strategic  materials  Indls- 
pensabte  to  our  sorvtvaL 

In  boatlla  bands,  tba 
land  asass  forms,  far  us.  a  barrier  to  the  re- 
aowrcea  ot  the  reglona  beyond,  ^actively 
blocking  our  aeeesa  to  them.  They  are  in 
the  aerial  backyard  of  Russia.  Just  aa  South 
America  lies  in  our  backyard,  out  of  aerial 
reach  of  Buasla. 

For  all  oar  amazing  natural  riches,  we  stlU 
are  a  have-not  NmImi  ta  atiatsglc  materials 
such  as  crude  nMfear,  adtfltliiiial  oil.  tung- 
sten, cobalt.  manpiiMaw.  and  many  othera. 
As  haa  been  pointed  out.  tbe  baartland.  plua 
lu  backyard.  Is  natiirally  astf-doakalBad  aad 
BSif  silMHsiii  To  figbt  a  modem  war — to 
^T***^  OOraelvea — we  mtist  develop  and  pro- 
tect our  own  backyard,  the  natural  reaouroaa 
of  South  America,  actual  and  latent. 

On  ev«7  transoceanic  flight,  there  ts  a 
point  beyond  whlrh  tbe  pl>ot  cant  turn 
back  If  aooaethlng  goea  wrong,  but  must  set 
bla  sack  and  press  on  toward  the  far  shore. 
Alrawn  call  It  'the  point  ct  no  retttm."  Tbe 
hnmutaUala  taapaet  and  Implications  of  air- 
age  geopolitics  on  America  have  caused  her 
to  paas  the  point  of  no  return  In  her  flight 
toward  the  twenty-flrst  century. 

9tvBi  now  on,  transoceanic,  Interheml- 
spharlc  air  warfare  Is  not  only  possible,  but 
laafvltoble.  Today  the  B-29  and  Ita  atrtklng 
rana»  of  a,eot  milea  Is  already  oOlclally  con- 
aldered  only  a  medium-ranga  bomber.  Last 
December  7  the  United  States  bad  a  dra- 
matle  preview  of  things  to  come  when  a 
nonstop  from  Texas  to  Hawaii  and 
Dver  8.000  miles  with  a  full  mUltary 
load. 

In  tbc  early  years  of  tbe  akr  aga  we  thought 
of  the  airplane  as  a  new  gadget — an  auto- 
mobile that  flew.     The  airplane  waa  simply 


another  gadget  la  a  gadget  unli 
convenianoe.  We  do  aot  ttatak  that  now. 
Wa  kaow'  that  the  atrplaaa  la  capable  of 
altering  the  geography  of  the  world  and 
therefore  the  history  of  the  world.  We  know 
that  the  world  which  the  airplane  doialaataa 
wlU  ba  a  different  world  from  tbe  world  wbl^ 
want  hetoiK.  The  ages  of  human  histary  are 
not  created  by  mechanical  Inventlvcaaaa,  but 
there  have  been  In  tba  blatory  ot  oar  raca 
mechanical  Inventlona  which  have  changed 
the  poasltatiltlea,  and  thus  the  minds,  and 
thus  for  battar  or  for  worse,  tba  aaa. 

We  must  team  to  think  aa  Ota  airman  haa 
learned  to  think — to  comprehend  tbe  tlme- 
spaoe  factors  of  power.  The  airman,  when 
ha  pictures  the  world  In  his  mind's  eye, 
vlaualiaes  a  complete  globe  and  a  geography 
untrammeled  by  the  ccnventiooal  barriers 
of  land  and  sea,  mountain  aad  desert.  Be 
thinks  of  natlona  aa  being  dlspoaed  over  a 
continuous  curved  plane,  of  which  tbe  most 
remota  point  is  less  than  40  hours  from  any 
other  point — at  the  B-a9's  comparatively 
slow  speed.  This  mobility  of  the  airplane 
haa  revolutionized  the  whole  methcdoiv:^  of 
war.  It  has  opened  a  direct  path  to  the  cer  - 
ters  of  an  enemy's  means  and  win  to  fight, 
to  the  very  heart  of  his  society. 

It  must  be  plain  to  us  all  that  the  only 
nation  In  the  world  with  military  potential 
to  challenge  tbe  United  States  la  tbe  fore- 
seeable future  la  the  U.  8.  S.  R. — now  the 
sole  commander  of  the  heartland  of  the 
world  Island.  It  la  also  apparent  that  a 
state  of  cold  war  tTiiatm  between  these  two 
nations. 

The  problem  before  ta  waa.  and  Is.  not 
to  prepare  for  war,  but  to  prepare  to  avoid 
war. 

Cold  wars  take  cold  nervea.  T^cre  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  appearance  of  B-20's 
In  number  In  England  and  tbe  atr  armada 
now  blankeung  Berlin  haa  created  an  im- 
pression of  purpose,  resolution,  and  strength 
on  omr  part  far  beyond  their  numbers.  In- 
deed tt  ts  difficult  to  tmdei stand  what  re- 
strains the  Rusatans  Troax  wlzing  Berlin, 
unices  It  is  their  respect  for  American  air 
power.  And  Russian  succeaa  in  China  baa 
bean  marked  by  total  lack  of  <^>posing  air 
power. 

We  live  In  explosive  times  when  the  entire 
technology  of  war  is  in  flux. 

The  Plnletter  commtttee's  report.  Siir- 
vlval  In  the  Air  Age.  divides  the  near  future 
late  two  phaaea.  with  tbe  esnatruetloa  of 
atoBilc  bomba  by  the  Russlaaa  aoteaaa tteaily 
providing  the  division  day  between  the  two 
pfaaaes.  This  has  been  authoritatively  eatl- 
mated  at  a  minimum  of  3  to  4  years.  In  any 
case  our  monopoly  is  fast  rannlng  out. 

In  phaae  L  wa  would  be  tbe  sole  poaaeaaor 
oC  tbe  bomb  and  mastar  ot  oar  own  outlying 
atrapace.  In  phaaa  n.  tba  potenual  enemy 
would  poaaasa  a  waapun  that  could  bring 
the  myriad  machinea  of  our  aociety  to  a 
stop.  And  by  that  time.  It  ta  a  fair  aaaxunp- 
tlon.  he  would  have  evolved  an  air  forea 
capable  ol  delivering  it. 

at  the  vaat  spaces  of  the  heartland, 
sea  puwat  or  land  poster  alone 
come  to  gripe  with  such  a  colossus?  Tbey 
cannot.  To  the  formula  must  be  added  su- 
pelor  air  power  pltis  dominance  of  heart- 
land air.  Air  power  offers  the  only  relief 
from  a  bloody  Interminable  war  waged  on 
land  agalaat  a  seLf-cootained  beartlaad 
power  Ilk*  KDHla,  with  its  8.500.000  sqxiar* 
miles  of  maneuver   ground. 

But  h«<s  again  geopolltlca  boba  up,  for 
aa  General  Bpaata  haa  aatd: 

"When  our  force  ts  revalued  In  terms  ot 
the  atomic  multiplier  it  la  potentially  by 
far  tbe  OMHt  puwaifnl  striking  force  In  the 
world — piufMsd  wa  can  ttt  it  Into  the  right 
geopTiphy.' 

Thus,  facing  cold  realities,  tt  Is  Inescap- 
able that  without  the  forward   bases  trtaa 


which  to  deliver  tbe  abaolute  weapon,  our 
monopoly  of   tba   atom   boaab  la  a  troaen 


Two  facta  hav* 
the  air  oOeis  tba  only  tdamble  wwitsr  to 
Riiaaia's  vast  ausipowar  aad  apaoc.  Two. 
imtU  airplaaea  at  greater  range  than  tbe 
B-a9  are  available  In  niunber.  the  United 
States  could  fight  soch  sn  air  war  only  If 
wa  werw  able  to  ofotatn  tntcrmedlata  baaea. 
Tba  auptaiaa  merit  of  air  power  la  its  flexi- 
bility. Bat  before  it  can  t)e  flexible  it  most 
ftiat  ba  kasad  aecurely  on  tbe  ground,  wtt.*i 
alrflelda,  gaaoilne  and  bomb  dxunpa.  repair 
shops,  and  so  forth.  And  to  secure,  stock. 
and  defend  such  bases,  otir  atr  powar  Is  da- 
pendent  upon  the  cooperating  action  of  oar 
sea  and  land  power  Here,  then,  are  tbe 
printer  facta  in  American  strategic  gaograpby 
In  phaae  I.  as  an  airman  aeea  tham. 

Tbeae  are  hard  trutha.  But  let  ua  asaaaara 
them  calmly.  Even  If  a  potential  enemy 
should  preaently  produce  the  bosnb.  it  la 
scarcely  likely  to  start  a  war  until  it  haa 
stocked  up  enough  to  trada  blowa  upon  equal 
terma.  And  even  if  It  baa  acMased  a  good 
copy  of  the  bomb  carrier,  tt  la  not  going  to 
find  it  easy  to  copy  a  gaad  strategic  atr 
force. 

In  tbe  interval  at  graee  tbat  reoMiaa  to 
iis  tn  phase  I.  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
ponder  the  American  poaitlon  in  tbe  period 
beyond.  We  who  profited  so  mtich  from  the 
airplane  and  atomic  bomb  noar  atand  to 
lose  moat  by  it.  An  era  Impends  daring 
which  an  enemy,  preparing  in  secret,  may 
wound  this  Nation  terribly  with  a  single 
blow.  Tbat  la  the  emerging  haaard  of 
phase  n — a  period  deatined  to  test  our  in- 
stitutions to  the  breaking  point  unleaa 
statswsii  bava  meanwhile  fdand  tbe  loag- 
soogbt  political  equivalent  or  substitute  for 
war.  Let  us  hope  snd  pray  they  do,  for 
in  tbe  event  at  another  war  tba  only  vlc- 
t<H7  the  victor  can  expect  is  mere  siu^val. 
and  because  of  the  weapons  which  might 
be  used,  it  might  be  such  a  victory  tbat 
even  mere  survival  might  be  lost. 

And  there  Is  yet  hope  and  poaaibUlty  of 
psaes — rsal  peace — In  our  generation.  For 
tbe  OMMtera  of  tlie  Kremlin  are  not  monatara. 
Tbey  are  almply  cynical  rcallata.  If  tbey 
find  tbemaelvcs  confronted  wiib  a  free  half 
of  the  world  which  la  economically  baaltby 
and  full  of  hope  and.  above  all.  too  stroaf 
to  attack,  there  ts  every  reason  tc  beUevs 
tbat  tbeae  men  wtll  come  to  terms.  Ap- 
paaaamaat  tbey  understand,  and  will  defeat. 
Strength  tbey  racognlae  and  will  raapaet  and 
honor. 

In  eonduaion.  joay  I  raltarata  tbat  tba 
mastery  of  tbe  air  created  a  dlOeraat  world. 
The  air  age  did  not  change  tba  ahapa  of  tbe 
world.  It  rbanjad  aaa^  ooacaptlon  of  the 
world  aa  a  stngla  globe. 

If  those  who  have  mastery  of  the  air  ara 
treoaen  and  taukglaa  for  thamaelvea  as  free- 
men what  their  world  could  be.  tbelr  world 
will  be  the  full  completed  globe — a  alagle 
sphere,  a  round  earth  m  which  all  tbe  direc- 
tions eventually  meet — an  equal  earth  which 
all  men  occupy  as  equals — the  flnal  image 
of  victory  men  have  moved  toward  for  so 
long  and  never  reached. 

Freemen  must  be  ever  alert  to  prevent  an 
Inimical  aggraasor  air  power  from  dominat- 
ing the  woiid  Island  and  from  the  ahorse  of 
the  world  Island  dominating  tbe  aeas.  For 
hundreds  of  years,  thouaauda  of  years,  the 
sea  waa  the  great  symbol  of  freedom,  and 
men  struggled  tn  many  wars  over  many 
centuries  to  keep  It  so.  Now  It  Is  the  free- 
dom of  the  air. 

And  the  question  squarely  before  us  Is. 
will  the  atr  be  a  new  symtml  and  a  new  prac- 
tice of  ever  greater  freedom;  will  the  air  be 
to  the  sea  what  the  sea  was  to  the  locked - 
land;  will  the  air  be  an  Instrument  of  free- 
dom such  as  men  have  never  dared  to  dream 
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of  or  aa 


tt  of  tUfWTf  cuch  M  in«n 
____^_  to  tfi — m  ln»truBB«nt 

,  ^  «IUcta  a  tiDcl*  nation  eould 

av»  tt«  eartb   and   hoM   tta«  Mrtb   In 
fotvTcr  witboot  tlM  hop*  or  poaal- 
ct  laliilltw  «r  tw9Utt 
Tb  vte  thia  •ttwuto  «or  »(••*«»  la  not  to 
wtn  a  dcubtfiil  Ttctory.    To  win  It  wUl  make 
of  Tirtory  •  raallty.    To  win  auch 
ui4   Boch   f I  aaitiwi    ta   to   win    tba 
trtompb   any   natloo.   any   paopi*. 


It  la  lli^afnra  ■imaaTin  that  the  bMt 
ptopbytaala  la  tiM  ftcM  of  astarnal  strate«y 
wlU  be  an  Aaaarteaa  gaopoUtlca  baaad  on  In- 
ternational juatlc*.  tntcmatlonal  booor.  the 
aanctlty  o*  the  flren  word,  and  tha  mu- 
tvaUty  of  international  raapect.  Until  auch 
infliiCQce  afgraaaor- minded  powen. 
too  »obUt»a  ber 
aot  la  wtc8  It 
a  tba  aarvlea  d  Iiiailui  and  the 
rt«lita  of  buaan  paraonaUty. 
CKoma  D  Sunn  nan. 

Lteutemmnt  Colonel. 

V.  S.  JUr  roret  Mnerx*. 


tion  of  belnjr  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the 
dopesters  of  anti-Biblical  thought,  or 
any  of  the  No.  4  sin  dique.  or  any  of  the 
other  four  sins  which  cry  to  heaven  for 
vengeance. 

I  do  hope  that  religious  promptings  and 
decent  thinking  will  produce  unanimity 
of  thought  among  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  do  the  Just  and  right  thing  by 
American  labor  who  are  engaged  in  work 
Involvtnf  Interstate  commerce,  and  thus 
set  a  noble  pattern  for  the  States  of  the 
Republic  and  the  world  to  follow. 

A  great  lamentei  of  old  might  well  say 
today,  woe  be  to  him  who  treads  in 
the  wake  of  willful  murder,  the  sins  of 
Sodom,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  who  .spreadeth  himself  like  a  green 
bay  tree  and  whose  power  he  thinks  is 
supreme  to  ignore  the  thought  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  For  him 
the  wages  of  his  deeds  should  be  some- 
thing less  certainly  than  worldly  and 
eternal  happiness. 


Skall  tke  Comnaad  of  tkc  Hoasc 
•f  RepresentahTes  Be  Next  Moaday  l« 
the  Lesiaskj  Miaiaaa  Wage  BUi,  H.  R. 
ard  March  or  Fall  Back? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

or  wnaASKA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RgPRESEfTATTVlS 

Friday,  August  5,  1949 

Mr  OSULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy  indeed  that  the 
H  R  M56.  respecting 
will  be  up  (or  hearing  before  the  House 
oC  ReprcacnUUves  at  the  beginning  of 
tU  seartOD  next  Monday  I  shall  support 
this  legislation. 

The  thought  is  therefore  appropriate. 
I  believe,  at  this  time,  and  on  Monday 
next  and  througbout  tbe  consideration 
of  this  bUi  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  each  and  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bership to  be  seriously  mindful  of  the 
Biblical  injunction  that  the  laborer  Is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  It  is  an  old 
and  well  established  religious  principle 
that  there  are  four  sins  which  cry  to 
boaven  for  vengeance,  and  that  they  are 
•a  foOows ; 

First.  Willful  murder 

8-cond.  The  sins  of  Sodom. 

Third.  Oppression  of  the  poor. 

Pourth.  Defrauding  laborers  of  their 
Just  wages. 

People  never  had  any  luck  after  com- 
mitting  these  sins.  They  seemed  to  be 
accursed. 

I  knov  that  no  Member  of  the  Hoa^e 
of  Representatives  will  line  up  with  those 
age-old  rei>udlated  apostles  of  greed  who 
believe  that  the  laborer  is  not  worthy  of 
anything  but  aUTt  hire,  and  the  No.  4 
sin  afore-meofttaaed  which  cries  out  to 
heaven  for  vengeance.  They  will  do  their 
full  part.  I  know,  for  their  country  and 
its  wage  earners. 

Ifo  man  in  public  or  private  life  can 
afford  to  put  himself  in  the  ignoble  poal- 


He  didn't  tell  how  the  plan,  as  first  prom- 
Ued.  would  mean  a  real  aavlng  to  the  houae- 
wlfe  ThU  la  a  part  of  the  program  that  »■ 
rapidly  being  forgotten  by  Brannan  and  hla 
fellow  Pair  Deaiera.  Tbay  have  found  no  an- 
swer to  the  contention  that  the  only  way  iha 
plan  can  iielp  the  conaumer  U  to  Inaugurate 
not  only  rigid  control  of  production  but 
equaUy  rigid  price  controla.  If  such  controls 
are  not  uaed,  then  farm  production  may  ba 
so  heavy  that  the  co«  of  the  benefits  wUI 
braak  tba  back  of  the  taxpayer. 

Tba  Brannan  plan,  from  the  very  beginning. 
haa  seemed  like  the  dizzy  dream  ct  a  bureau- 
crat. Secretary  Brannan  did  nothing  at 
Juneau  to  make  It  seem  anything  different. 
It  la  no  wonder  that  the  Hotiac  of  Representa- 
tives recently  rejected  declalvely  a  plan  to 
give  tba  program  even  a  trial  run. 


Brannan  Visits  Wiscoasia 
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Mr  DAVIS  of  Wl.sconsln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  district  In  Wisconsin  was  visited 
last  Sunday  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
Brannan.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
extolled  the  Brannan  plan  which  this 
House  has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt.  Since 
one  of  our  colleagues  on  Tuesday  in- 
serted Secretary  Brannan 's  speech  in  the 
Rkcoid.  I  believe  the  Members  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  the  reaction  of  the 
people  in  Wisconsin  to  this  speech. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gast  2  issue  of  the  MOvsokee  Journal,  my 
State's  largest  newspaper: 

coivrmioM  coicrotn*o>D 

If  Secretary  Brannan  knowa  what  bis  much 
publicized  Brannan  plan  far  jMMrlcan  agri- 
culture la  ail  about,  h«  cartalaly  didn't  ull 
the  Wlaconsin  farmers  gathered  to  bear  him 
at  Juneau  on  Sunday. 

Tbat  s  baen  one  trouble  with  the  Bran- 
Ban  plan  from  the  start.  Cuagiaaman 
couldn  t  understand  it.  farm  leadat*  eesMat 
understand  It  and.  pretty  nenerally.  It  ntOMd 
tbat  Mr.  Brannan  blmaalX  dldu  t  undarataad 
It. 

The  Sacretary  of  Agrtcultura  talked  about 
a  lot  of  thlnga  at  Junaau,  such  aa  the  naod 
of  higher  pricea  for  milk,  the  Hoover  Coas- 
mlaainn  and  hU  orltlca,  but  ha  didn't  fH 
around  to  either  a  oomprebetvslva  dlscua- 
aion  of  bla  plan  or  to  anawartng  crtllcUma 
of  It. 

Ha  dUlnt  UU  what  tba  profram  would 
coat,  pytlng  a  quaatlon  off  with  tba  caaual 
rejoinder :  "No  one  can  tall  wbat  a  program 
wUl  coat  In  advance." 

He  dtdnt  explain  bow  tba  Brannan  plan 
la  golnf  to  provide  the  farm  aids  that  are 
pledged  without  putting  each  benefiting 
farmer  In  a  Oovernment  strait -Jacket  of  rtt^ld 
controls,  bla  every  move  dictated  by  a  Waab- 
Ington  btireau. 


SeparatioD  of  Church  aad  State 
Light  Without  Heat 
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Mr.     DAVENPORT.       Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRO.  I  wt.sh  to  Include  a  very  fine 
article  written  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Thomas  Coakley.  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart 
Church.    East    Liberty.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
"Some  light  and  less  heat '  is  the  purpose 
of  this  message  concerning  the  highly 
controversial   Federal   aid  to  education 
bill.     There    are    some    pertinent    facts 
contained  herein  that  have  not  as  yet 
been  Injected  Into  the  aid  to  education 
arguments:  and  I  believe  that  Reverend 
Coakley's  statement  can  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit.     Only  a  few  years  ago 
through  the  efforts  of  Father  Coakley 
and  the  members  of  his  parish,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  a  fund  of 
several   hundred   thousand   dolars   was 
raised  to  finance  the  building  of  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  modern  schools  in 
the  United  States.     If  anybody  is  en- 
titled to  speak  out  on  this  Important  is- 
sue, it  Is  the  Reverend  Father  Thomas 
Coakley,  who  has  done  so  much  to  for- 
ward the  cause  of  better  education,  both 
grade  and  high  school.  In  the  city  of 
PttLsburgh:   and  I  take  this  oportunity 
of  congratulating  the  members  of  Sacred 
Heart  parish,  both  for  their  loyal  sup- 
port of  their  able  pastor  and  for  their 
militant  opposition  to  any  aid  to  educa- 
tion  legislation   which  would  discrimi- 
nate M^inst  parochial  and  other  private 

■CtMIOlS. 

■BPAaArioN  or  cHtncM  ano  statx — aoMi  liomt 
wrrHotrr  hxat 
Por  almoat  340  years  after  the  PUgrlma 
lanrtai  at  Plymoutb.  in  16ao,  acecealy  a  word 
waa  baard  In  America  about  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
yeara  la  ratber  a  long  span  In  American  bla- 
tory.  To  claim  tbat  this  relatively  new  and 
modem  phase  In  American  life  la  a  tradi- 
tion aa  old  as  America,  that  It  la  tbe  aacrad 
oornerstoue  of  our  AlMrlcan  way  of  life,  and 
that  It  la  the  badga  at  our  American  freedom, 
la  simply  to  write  one's  self  dowa  aa  a  monu- 
mental l^noramua  In  Amerteaa  hlatory. 
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ir  yva  talked  about  tba  aeparatlon  at 
cbnrcb  and  atate  to  any  of  the  paaaengera 
on  the  Mapltover,  be  would  laugb  at  you. 
He  never  heard  of  tbe  thing,  nor  did  any 
oaa  alaa  tn  America  for  MB  yeara  afterward, 
or  along  about  the  time  at  oar  Civil  War, 
aiomid  1800.  and  this  la  not  yet  90  years  ago. 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  beat 
generated  in  dlacuaalons  ccncemln^  tbe  sep- 
aration of  cbtircfa  and  state  and  speclllcaliy 
ahoat  Federal  aid  to  education.  May  I  en- 
deavor to  throw  acMM  clear  cold  wbtta  Ugfat 
on  tbe  doctrine  wblcfa  Is  dlaturbing  mllUona 
of  Americans?  So  statement  will  be  mad* 
tbat  is  not  susceptible  of  documentary  proof 
from  any  Axnericaa  blstory. 

In  eight  of  the  Original  Thirteen  American 
Colonies — ^llaaaachusetis.  eoztnectlcut.  New 
Hampablre.  liarylaaid.  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Gcor^a — laws  were 
enacted  requiring  every  vUla^,  to  provide 
public  schools  for  all  children  and  youth  at 
tbe  expense  of  tbe  entire  community.  They 
were  supported  by  public  taxation,  and  there 
was  no  objection  firom  the  cclonista.  These 
fff""'*  were  emphatically  reli^ua  in  tbelr 
wlkole  attitude,  religious  tn  spirit,  rellgloua 
In  aimlnistratian.  Kven  their  taacberi  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  tbdr  reUgkna  char- 
acter, their  orthodoxy,  their  piety,  aa  well 
aa  their  learning. 

Not  only  tbe  pubUe  oOdals  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  colonlats  well  real- 
Med  tbat  religion  Ls  not  ~  something  in  a 
yacuum.  something  like  an  extra  suit  at 
doClies  that  you  can  get  along  just  as  well 
without,  aamething  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  life.  They  were  deeply  convinced  that 
religion  la  something  that  peneuates  through 
the  whole  area  of  llfe'a  experiences:  that 
religion  concerns  ttaelf  with  tbe  intereata 
and  the  activities  of  dally  exlatence.  and  is 
tnTOlved  in  every  dedalon  of  a  practical  na- 
ture throoi^ut  tbe  entire  day.  Therefore, 
rcltgioa  aboold  be  an  eaaential  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  educational  Instltutloo. 
Hence,  religious  education  la  tbe  genuine 
American  education:  It  waa  the  original 
American  way  of  Ite.  - 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Conatttution 
of  the  tJnlted  Soates  declares:  "Congreaa 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibit uig  the  free 
exercise  thereof  "  This  expressly  forbids  the 
establtahment  of  any  church  aa  a  national 
raUglon.  to  t>e  aqptoted  by  the  state.  Thla 
•maadment  wae  i^opted  not  because  the 
framers  of  the  Oobatitutlon  were  hostile  to 
religion:  Just  the  contrarr.  All  of  them  were 
religious  men.  soundly  educated  in  reUgioaa 
schools     There  were  no  other  aeheola 

The  first  amendment  waa  adopted  becaust 
at  the  time  of  our  war  for  Independence  tn 
eight  out  ot  tbe  Original  Thirteen  Colonies 
certAln  churches  Wars  •etabUshcd  by  law. 
The  Congregational  Choreh  waa  so  raeognlaed 
by  ie«al  enaetaaeai  la  tteec  of  the  ColoBtsa, 
and  the  iplaeepal'  ChVRfa  In  five  of  thna. 
Only  five  of  the  Original  Oolenlas  bad  no  law 
rettpecting  rellflon  on  ttaelr  statute  books. 
Tbe  Arst  amendment  prodatmcd  that  hence- 
forth no  partlealar  church  waa  to  be  declared 
tba  iittclal  laUglon  of  tbe  country.  It 
the  tmtbmttam  ot  sectarian 
ahnad  at.  not  the  excluaten  ef 

Indeed  the  founding  fathers  In  the  ttdl- 
nance  of  1787.  which  provided  for  the  devel- 
opment of  our  great  Northwaat.  clearly  aaao- 
dated  religion  wtti  edueaUoa.  The  orttl- 
aaaas  reada :  "Baligion.  meeaMir.  and  knowi- 
edee  belnc  aaceaaary  to  ro«l  govamiaent. 
and  the  tiainilnssa  of  aaanklnd.  seboohi  and 
the  meana  of  adueatkm  ahaU  be  forerer  en- 
cuuragad." 

The  whole  American  Uadllliai  of  publie 
education  from  ita  very  bsgtnning  waa  that 
education  abould  be  morai  and  raUgloua. 
Tbe  CtXMtltution  wiaaly  left  the  varloua  r«- 
llfkMM  groups  free  to  carry  out  whatever 


educational  undertakings  they  desired,  while 
the  state,  being  impaunal  btrt  not  hoatfle. 
could  favor  no  particular  church.  Ncnethe- 
lesB  tt  wctild  welcome  religion,  for  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constnotlon  had  a  strong  eon- 
Tlctlao  that  good  cttlaenahlp  was  foamdsd 
tipon  religion  and  morality  azul  that 
▼Irtnea  should  be  an  eaaential  part  af 
educational  syetsas. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  an  tbe  early  eol- 
icgea  of  tbe  United  States,  now  grown  and 
into  aur  great  univer^lea,  were 
with  a  dMtnctly  religioiia  atasoa- 
phere,  with  railglnn  and  morality  forming 
part  of  tbe  ctmrleitfiun. 

Harvard  College,  fniiadiil  tn  1836  by  tbe 
Reverend  John  Harvard,  had  aa  its  purpose 
to  save  churches  from  an  Illiterate  ministry. 

WUl  lam  and  Mary  CoUeg«  waa  founded  in 
1683  for  tbe  purpoce  of  giving  the  country 
an  edocatsd  body  of  ministers  of  religion. 

Tale  College  was  founded  in  1701  by  tbe 
John  De  Ten  pott,  aad  its  declared 
ras  to  prepare  young  men  for  pub- 
Mc  employment,  both  tn  chtncb  and  state. 
beiure  Ita  strong  early  rellgioua  atmcsphere. 

Cclumbia  College  w^  estabUahed  in  17SS 
with  its  chief  objective  to  teach  and  engage 
children  to  know  God  In  Jesus  Christ.'* 

It  waa  tbe  aame  with  PrlBseten,  Pennsyl- 
vaiua.  Brown.  Rutgers,  and  Dvtmoutb.  Of 
tbe  119  colleges  founded  east  of  the  llis- 
aiflBlppi.  104  were  Christian,  and  all  ctf  than 
were  established  primarUy  fc»-  Cbristain  pur- 
poses, and  they  were  maintained  and  sup- 
ported in  a  religious  environnwnt. 

Of  tbe  380  colleges  founded  by  the  year 
1860  In  thia  country,  only  17  at  them  were 
State  universitiea.  All  of  tbe  remaindo-.  MS 
of  tb«n.  were  definitely  reUgloua  in  charac- 
ter. In  other  words,  public  education,  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  pcopie.  waa  definitely 
and  emphatically  religioxia  In  tone.  Secu- 
lar edaeation.  sdttcatioo  from  which  religion 
was  saciodsd.  was  oathlnkable  in  this  coon- 
try  until  scnaetimc  around  our  Civil  War. 

All  of  our  great  American  Institutions  arc 
based  upon  religion.  Otir  courts  of  jusUos, 
our  faooLily  life,  cur  education,  our  banking 
and  currency  systems,  indeed,  our  money 
beaxa  upon  it  the  imprint  "In  God  we  trust." 
Kvery  one  of  these  cherished  Institutions,  of 
which  we  are  so  Justly  proud,  reposes  upon 
the  great  eternal  truths  of  religion  and 
morality. 

Hence  If  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  Instructed  in  the  teachliigs  of  religion 
and  morality,  making  knowr.  to  them  a  com- 
prehenaion  of  their  origin,  their  destiny, 
their  duty  to  God.  to  themselves,  their  fel- 
low dtlaens.  their  country,  then  they  simply 
cannot  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  cur  Aaasrl- 
can  inatltutlona,  and  oar  American  way  of 
life. 


Tariiee  "Sdckm" 
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or 
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Friday.  August  5.  1949 

ICr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
extremely  thought-provoking  editorial 
entitled  "Yankee  'Suckers'."  from  the 
August  3  issue  of  the  Ansonla  (Conn.) 
Sentinel,  has  come  to  my  attention.  The 
purport  of  the  editorial  is  that  we,  in 
New  Bicland  generally,  and  Connecti- 
cut particularly,  have  long  been  the  do- 
nors of  tremendous  sums  of  money  Issued 


In  rarkms  terms  of  subsktSes  to  the  ao- 
caDed  poorer  Sutes.  It  Is  aoanewhat  in- 
ccKislstent  to  my  point  of  view  for  tbe 
States  which  are  the  recipients  of  so 
many  Federal  grants  and  subsidies  to  be 
wealthy  enough  to  offer  many  induce- 
ments for  Riew  England  industries  to  lo- 
cate there. 

Serving  my  second  term  in  the  Con- 
gress of  ihe  United  SUtes.  I  have  be- 
come increasingly,  aware  of  the  many 
meajsures  enacted  by  the  Congress  which 
are  of  benefit  to  Southern  and  South- 
western States.  These  take  many  forms 
but  have  one  thing  in  r^Mmna^^*! — the 
money  which  is  appropriated  omes,  in 
great  measure,  from  the  hard-pressed 
taxpaya's  of  the  so-called  wealthy  Scates 
in  the  northern  half  of  our  country. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  a  pressing 
problem  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  in 
this  connection.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  familiar  with  the  relocation  of 
the  Chance  Voi«ht  Co.  from  Stratford, 
Conn.,  to  the  outskirts  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
This  relocation  was  largely  tea  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Govemiocot.  It 
resulted  not  only  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  municipality  of  Stratford;  but  a  eon- 
sequential  loss  of  empteyment  for  many 
thousands  of  skilled  laborers  in  that  en- 
tire area. 

In  the  not  too  distant  past,  the  United 
sutes  Tire  Corp..  of  Waterbury.  saw  fit 
to  move  many  of  its  operations  to  a  loca- 
tion in  Arkansas— with  a  resultant  de- 
cline in  emptoyment  and  loss  of  tax  rev- 
enue to  the  community. 

We  are  now  faced  with  another  threat 
in  iny  own  Fifth  District.  The  Eagle 
Lock  Co.,  of  Terryville.  is  considering  an 
offer  from  a  Southwestern  State  to  locate 
there.  It  is  contended  that  the  main 
iiKlucement  is  a  totid  rdlef  from  real- 
estate  taxes  for  a  10-year  period. 

I  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement:  but  also  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  being  denied.  The  re- 
location of  this  plant  would  result  in  a 
tax  loss  of  approximately  one-half  of  tbe 
town's  gnad  Hat  asMSSHMBt.  and  a  loss 
of  emptoynient  to  bBP^reds  of  worker*. 

This  is  neither  a  temporary  nor  a  re- 
cent dilemma.  There  have  been  many 
■lore  instances  of  industries  hi  tbe  New 
England  area  movtag  to  the  South  and 
ior  a  vartaty  of  r^tmrnm,  I 
tiMt  one  of  tht  maaoB  Is  titt 
Inducement  of  tax-free  optfaikms  for  a 
period  of  yeara 

We.  hi  Ouiineitkt.  arc  proud  that  we 
have  a  voy  high  per  capita  pool  of  AlBad 
vorkers.  and  contrtbote  proportli— trly 
more  to  the  Federal  Treasury  thaa  mmH 
other  Stales  of  the  Union.  This  pleas- 
ant comlUnation  of  circumstances  will 
very  shortly  come  to  an  end  if  the  raids 
on  our  stable  Industries  continue.  It  can 
readily  be  visualized  that,  as  I  contend, 
the  unemployment  situation  in  Connecti- 
cut is  not  one  predicated  solely  upon  the 
ups  and  downs  of  business  economics. 
The  many  thousands  out  of  work  in  the 
Stratford-Bridgeport  area,  for  Instance, 
are  almost  permanently  unemployed  un- 
less some  other  indu-stry  fills  the  void 
created  by  the  loss  of  Chance  Vought  to 
that  area. 
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A  similar  situation  exists  In  the  other 
areas  mentioned.  Thus  we  see  that  m 
these  three  lone  Instances  over  10.000 
skilled  workers  in  Connecticut  face  tha 
proispect  of  continued  unemployment 
even  if  business  prospects  should  becoma 
brighter.  These  are  peopla  who  have 
settled  in  Connecticut  over  a  loot  period 
of  ytars  and  who  have  created  famihes 
aad  become  oOtHUidlat  and  worth-while 
cltttef»stoU»IW«««*t»  They  have 
permanent  Ues  there,  and  have  no  wL^h 
to  lead  a  nomadic  existence  by  foUowtng 
any  particular  iDdaatnr  lo  other  sections 
of  the  country 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  can- 
not be  oversuted.  The  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  England  cannot  long 
endure  continued  Federal  subsidies  to 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  see 
economic  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face 
because  of  the  dislocation  of  their  in- 

du«itrics.  ^,     ,    , 

For  this  reason.  I  think  It  particularly 
pertinent  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  New  England  section  of  our 
country,  whether  they  be  Republican  or 
Democrat  In  party  affiliation,  should  ex- 
amine very  closely  any  further  programs 
of  subsidies  or  Federal  grants,  of  which 
the  chief  beneficiaries  are  the  Southern 
States.  ^  ^  ^      , 

I  believe  In  the  principle  of  Federal - 
ald-to-educatlon.  as  Ignorance  is  not 
bounded  bj  State  lines:  I  believe  In  a 
prosperous  agriculture,  as  It  is  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  high  standards 
of  living  in  all  sections  of  our  country; 
I  believe  in  navigation  and  flood  control 
because  these  also  exert  favorable  Influ- 
ences in  sections  other  than  those  where 
they  are  located.  But  I  cannot.  In  good 
eoiMCience.  continue,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  to  vote  time  after  time  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  which  Is  siphoning 
off  Um  wealth  and  the  strength  of  New 


Tb«  Cb»ne«  Vought  Co  .  one*  a  large-icmU 
•mplOT«r  or  Ubor  in  th«  Str»Uord-Brldg«- 
port  arta.  ha«  moved  to  TexM,  taking  not  a 
tew  Connecticut  reeldenU  with  It.  and  leav- 
ing  other*   to  aeek   employment   eleewhere. 
That  move.  It  has  t)een  Mid  on  good  author- 
ity, reeulted  from  prodding  at  Federal  leveU. 
It  ought  to  noted  that  theae  poor  South- 
em   State*   which   are   offering  aulMldlea   to 
Industrie*    are    alao    clamoring    loudeet    for 
vaat    Federal     aid    to    education.      Viewed 
strictly  from  the  economic  viewpoint,  what 
ihia    means    la    that    Connecticut*    Federal 
taxpayer*  are  to  be  taxed  in  order  that  the 
South   may   be  able   to  exempt   new   Indus- 
trie* from  taxes,  thereby  inducing  Industry 
to  leave  thU  State  for  the  South.    When  an 
Industry  moves  down.  It  takes  some  of  lu 
worker*  with  It.  creating  In  Southern  State* 
a  need  for  more  school*.     Uncle  Sam  U  now 
supposed  to  supply  that  need.    The  propor- 
tion of  Federal  taxea  that  come  from  New 
England   In   comparison   with   the   yield    In 
the   South   U   relatively   high.     We   are   be- 
ing asked  to  pay  through  the  no*e  to  eub- 
Btdtze  the  poor  Stales  so  that  they  may  sub- 
sidize industry  and  snare  It  away  from  Con- 
necticut, leaving  us  poor  Indeed. 

It  would  appear  that  areas  of  the  South 
or  Southwes:  which  can  afford  to  exempt  go- 
ing Industry  from  all  taxea  ought  to  be 
well  able  to  afford  to  meet  their  own  school 
building  requirements  without  using  the 
taxing  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  get  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  pay  their 
freight  Thu  U  a  very  pertinent  angle  of 
tb*  Federal  equaluatlon  of  edxjcation  pro- 
posals which  deserve  to  be  cooaldwsd  by  New 
England  s  Senator*  and  RspfSHBtatlves  In 
Washington  from  the  viewpoint  of  Intelli- 
gent self-interest.  Futtlng  two  Connecticut 
dollars  Into  the  Federal  kitty  for  every 
dollar  Connecticut  will  get  back  from  Wa*h- 
Ington  and  then  having  those  dollar*  used 
to  snare  away  our  bread  and  butter  Is  adding 
Insult  to  Injury  any  way  you  look  at  U 
here  in  New  England,  and  If  we  Connecticut 
Yankee*  fall  for  such  buncombe  there's  a 
good  slang  term  for  us  We're  Just  plain 
"siKkers. "  waiting  to  be  taken. 


Only  last  week  the  Hoase  completed 
action  on  a  bill  which  would  give  Federal 
grants  to  communities  In  so-called  de- 
fease areas,  to  make  certain  that  there 
are  adequate  educational  and  health 
facilities  for  their  swollen  population. 
Here  is  a  very  direct  instance  of  money 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  our  New  Eng- 
land citizens  to  help  pay  the  increased 
eoat  of  — «*v«*at»«**w  the  Chance  Vouffht 
factoiT  til  Texas  for  example.  These  are 
laudable  purposes:  but  we  must  not  for- 
get the  fact  that  communities  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  maintained  these 
facilities  for  many  years  without  request- 
ing aid  from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  this  sub- 
ject Ls  of  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  I 
intend  to  continue  my  efforts  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress,  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  its  members  many  other  ways 
in  which  Mfv  Ingland  Is  eoBtributtnc  to 
Its  own  economic  dislocation  by  t>elng  a 
substantial  donor  in  the  Federal  »ub- 
8idie.s  of  which  the  South  and  the  South- 
«M(t  are  the  chief  beneflciarlss. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tainta  "wuvkmmm" 

The  Bag)*  Lock  Co.  of  Terryvllle,  tt  U  said, 
te  ttaiiwaplatlnff  pulling  up  stakes  and 
Mfsetac  %o  the  South  where  It  has  reportedly 
received  a  teaopcmg  aasuranca  ol  naaapatoo 
from  taaa*  tm  S»  atuacttvciy  toof  period. 


Wlierc  Do  We  Go? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  LOt'UIIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr  HUBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago.  with  the  consent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  cau.sed  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Recokd  a  .series  of  splendid  articles 
by  William  H  Fltzpatrlck.  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States. 

Mr.  Fltzpatrlck  was  my  successor  as 
city  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
when  I  resigned  to  come  to  Congress. 
Since  then  he  has  successively  become 
managing  editor  and  editor  and  during 
the  war  years  served  with  dlctinction  In 
the  Pacific  as  a  member  of  the  Navy. 

Mr  Fltxpatrlck's  series  of  articles  on 
the  90-called  universal  declaration  of 
human-right  program,  attracted  na- 
tional attention  and  Justly  so. 

Recently  Mr.  Fltzpatrlck  appeared  be- 
fore prominent  New  Orleans  civic  or- 
ganizations In  support  of  his  editorials 
on  tils.-  .subject.    The  address  which  he 


made  Is  equally  as  thought  provoking  and 
ImporUnt  to  our  future  as  his  editorials 
In  the  New  Orleans  States.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  obUlned  permission  to  Insert 
the  speech.  We  cannot  talk  too  much 
about  this  subject  and  we  cannot  sound 
too  often  the  dangers  which  lurk  m  the 
wake  of  such  a  program. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Fltzpatrick's  speech: 
wHxac  DO  wx  CO  nou  Hxax?— thx  trwivxasAL 

OBCtAXATION    or   HUMAW   RJCHTB  PaOCXAM 

Mr  Chairman,  members,  and  ladle*  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  be- 
cause what  I  want  to  Ulk  to  you  about  may 
be  of  some  Importance  to  everyone  In  thla 
country.  I  believe  It  to  be  important  to  you 
because  you  are  businessmen  and  Orleanlan*. 
and  moetly  because  you  are  Americans. 

For  if  what  I  want  to  discuss  comes  to  pass, 
as  lU  proponenu  plan,  there  may  not  be  any 
organization  such  as  your*,  or  even  any 
America  as  we  know  it  now. 

I  df'Ubt  If  ihany  of  you  here  had  ever  beard. 
2  months  ago.  of  a  universal  declaration  of 
human  rlghu.  It  would  be  immodest  of  me 
to  assume,  simply  because  we  have  had  edi- 
torials about  It  In  our  paper,  that  you  know 
very  much  about  it  now. 

You  may  not  know  much  about  It.  but  aa 
Americans  you  are  on  record  as  favoring  It. 
The  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  voted  for  It.  and  last  January  a. 
President  Truman  published  a  resolution  tTi 
National  Freedom  Day  In  the  Federal  RegUter. 
and  I  quote: 

"Whereas  the  Oovemment  and  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  wholeheartedly  support 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rlghu 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natlotu  on  December  10.  1948." 

I  wonder  If  the  American  people  know  that 
they  wholeheartedly  support  this  declsratlon. 
particularly  when  It  U  recalled  that  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Holman.  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Assoclstlon.  said  recently: 

"When  the  declaration  was  passed  last 
December  In  ParU  there  was  no  copy  of  the 
final  draft  available  \n  this  country.  I  was 
advised  that  not  even  the  State  Department 
of  our  own  Ooveriunent  had  a  final  draft  of 
a  document  which  as  to  our  baalc  American 
rlghu  Is  nebulous  and  ambiguoiu  and  the 
latter  portion  of  which  sets  up  a  collectlvlst 
concept  of  government  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  including  ourselves." 

The  declaration  contains  90  article*.  Our 
vote  for  the  declaration  has  no  legal  effect 
open  this  country.  But  our  vou  for  It  is 
considered  a  moral  obligation  nnd  we  will  tt* 
expected  to  Implement  this  declaration  by  a 
number  of  covenanU. 

The  first  of  these  covenanU  has  not  been 
completed.  But  the  paths  to  be  followed  are 
already  charted  In  tbe  declaration.  And  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to 
adopt  treaties  aa  covenants  on  human  rlghu. 
If  the  Senate  adopu  these  treatle*.  they 
wUl  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
will  supersede  all  Stau  constitutions  and 
laws  and  all  city  and  parish  ordinances. 

ThU  Is  so.  because  the  United  8Ut«a  Con- 
stitution provides,  in  article  II.  section  2. 
paragraph  2.  that: 

"He  (the  President  1  shall  have  power  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
preasot  eoaieur." 

And  bMaoaa  article  VI.  section  2.  provides 
that: 

**Tl)ls  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  8UUS  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof  and  alt  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Untied  Statas.  aball  be  the  supreme  lew 
of  the  land  and  tlM  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  Stat*  to  the  con- 
trary notwtthfttandtng." 
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n  the  Senate  abould  implement  this 
declaration  by  treatlca.  It  may  leskd  to  an 
International  Court  ot  Human  Balatkns. 

Tills  Ccurt  of  Human  Relattooa  would  have 
jurledictlon  orer  each  and  every  one  of  oa 
who  will  be  answerable  to  It  for  alleged  Ttola- 
tlons  of  the  covenant. 

Mr.  Holman  baa  wnttoi  ot  tlils  declara- 
tk»: 

"la  order  to  enfovee  tbe  proriskna  of  a 
bill  of  rtgbtsw  the  United  KaUons  will  have  to 
Interfere  continually  and  minutely  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  member  nation*  It  will 
have  to  establish  standards,  and  dctennfne 
when  and  wliera  tboae  atandarda  have  been 
i  to  take  steps  to  correct  or  pun- 


of  40X00  Uw- 


Thls  la  among  the  rttxUed 
tba  president  of  an  asanflaftns 
fan  In  the  United  States. 

Mow  let  me  dlacTHB  a  few  of  the  rlgtata 
which  this  decIaratlOB  would  provide. 

Article  23  of  the  Dedacatkm  aaya: 

"Svcrycne.  aa  a  membar  eg  society,  baa  tbe 
rlcbt  to  social  aecurlty  and  la  enttUed  to  tbe 
realization,  tiirough  national  effort  and  In- 
ternational cooperation,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  or^anlaatiaB  and  leaotutaa  of  each 
state,  of  tbe  aconnmtc.  aodal.  and  coltoral 
ngbts  linliapanaable  for  hla  dignity  aiul  tbe 
tree  devdofiikMat  <tf  his  peiaonallty." 

This  language  Is  plain  enough. 

It  can  mean  aodal  security  for  all  the 
world,  with  Uncle  Sam — through  interna- 
tional eoofMratlon  in  accordanc*  with  our 
rasoureas— footing  most  of  tbe  bUL 

What  aort  of  aodal  security  doe*  t2w 
dedaration  aoctemplate? 

Article  25  aays: 

"1.  Everyone  haa  the  right  to  a  standard  of 
living  ade<|uate  for  tbs  bsaltb  and  wall-being 
of  hlmaelf  and  of  his  family.  Induding  food, 
dotiiing.  boualng.  and  medical  care  and 
nscaaaary  aodal  aarrtcaa.  and  tbe  right  to 
eacuiitj  in  the  cvant  at  tmaoiployment.  alck- 
Baaa.  dlaablllty,  widowhood,  eld  age.  or  other 
lack  of  llveObood  In  circumstances  beyond 
bis  control." 

Tlicse  two  artidca  are  typical  of  much  of 
the  aodal  and  ceonamle  program  planned  f  co' 
na  on  an  tnaamattonal  aeale. 

How  revolatlonary  tt  Is  In  cooeepC  was  ade- 
quately expressed  by  John  P  Humphrey,  di- 
rector of  tbe  Division  of  Human  Rlgbts  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  wrote  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1M8  iBBue  of  tb*  Annals  of  tbe  American 
Aeadaaay  of  PoUtical  and  Social  Sdenoe: 

"What  tbe  United  Nations  1*  trying  to  do 
la  rrvdutlonary  tn  character.  Human  rlgSiU 
are  largely  a  matter  of  itlatieMabtps  between 
the  state*  and  Indlvldaala.  and  tberefore  a 
matter  whlcb  has  been  traditionally  regarded 
aa  bstng  in  the  dooMstle  Jortadlctlon  of  the 
atatsa.  What  Is  now  being  proposed  la,  tn 
effect,  the  creatkn  at  aome  kind  at  auper- 
national  tuperrtaion  of  this  relationship  be- 
tween tbe  state  and  Ita  dtlaena." 

Should  the  Senate  ratify  aa  a  treaty  a  core- 
aant  containing  article  14  of  the  dedaration. 
the  Coiyeaa  need  no  longer  be  conoCTned 
with  legtalatton  regulating  admlaalon  of  dis- 
placed persona. 

All  any  wlU  nscd  la  psaeaf  to  Anwrtca. 

Our  Immigration  lawa  will  be  osclesa. 

Article  14  of  tbe  declaration  says: 

"1.  Everyone  baa  tbe  right  to  aeek  and  to 
enjo^  in  other  countries  asylum  from  pcr- 
aacotlon." 

Dtoctiaalnc  thla  far-reaching  procram.  Mr. 
Holman  haa  thla  to  say : 

"Thla  prwdaloa.  If  rejected  tn  the  United 
Stataa.  would  appear  to  oolUfy  immigration 
laws  and  open  the  gatca  wide  to  anytme 
claiming  persecution.  Cotalnly  the  major- 
ity of  Americana  will  not  favor  tmrestrlcted 
knaolgratlon  or  the  — ^^*~g  of  thla  country 
aa  uitfaatneted  asyluai  tar  tba  persecuted 
from  all  over  the  world." 

The  declaration  la  not  only  aodallatlc  In 
lu  implications,  but  If  Implemented  in  treaty 
form,  it  would  strike  down  lawa  of  many 


and  aodal  cuetOBM  ef  wMs  acceptance 
among  the  peopla. 

Article  7  saya: 

"All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  en- 
tttlsd  without  any  dtacrtayiietiaB  to  equal 
procaetlan  of  the  laws.  AB  aaa  a«llllsrt  to 
equal  protection 
tn  violation  of  thla 
any  Indtenwnt  to  such  diacrlmlnaUon." 

Artlde  16  reads: 

"1.  Men  and  women  of  full  age.  without 
any  llmltatl'^  due  to  race,  natlooaltty.  or 
rellctoo.  haws  the  right  to  marry  and  found 
a  family.  They  are  entitled  to  aqoal  rlghu 
as  to  maiiiage.  during  iiiaiilaBB.  aasd  at  lu 
diasolutkui." 

In  tha  statute  books  of  2B  Stalee  are  laws 
forbidding  mlaeegenation  or  marriage  be- 
tween different  races.  In  most  other  States 
which  do  not  by  law  ban  such  tin  Ions,  the 
aodal  CBtoms  of  the  people  forbid  It. 

SevcBtcen  SUtea  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  laws  enforeinE  asg»gattnn  In 
either  education  or  pubile  plaeaa  or  public 
conveyancca.  or  all  three. 

In  addition,  alz  Statea  give  dlacretlanary 
powers  to  school  boards  to  estsMlsh 
gatkn.    These  arc  Ariaona. 
New  Mexico.  New  York,  and 

Artlde  16  of  the  decUraUon  would  oblit- 
erate such  laws. 

Should  any  mother  try  to  prevent  the  tnar- 
riage  of  her  child  twcaasa  of  objections  to  a 
auitcr  on  racial,  national,  or  religious 
grounds,  that  patent  would  be  aaawarabl* 
to  an  International  Court  of  Wmmam  Bii^ta. 
whcrevar  tt  aiight  be  attttac  for  OBftar  arUcle 
7  she  woald  be  guilty  of  Im  Ham  wit  to  dis- 
crimination. 

The  declaration  la  of  a  piece  with  Preeident 
Truman's  so-called  dvll-rlghu  program. 
The  Oooalttss  on  Clvtt  Rights.  astabUahsd  by 
PresldSBt  Ttuman  ondsr  Eisculivs  Order 
8006.  hM  baan  tibfkta«  hand  and  tftove  with 
the  HoBan  Bights  Oommlsaton  of  the  Datted 
Natlcna.  of  which  Mra.  Bcanor  Boosrvelt  Is 
chairman. 

The  report  of  the  Prcaldenfa  Oammlttee 
on  ClvU  Rlghu  WM  pnhtlahsd  tn  1M7.  In 
January  l»4a.  Prcsldeat  Trvaaan.  in  a  apaeUl 

of  his  ccmmittee*8  reoaaaaacndatlana  In  bis 
force  bills  which  so  recently  resulted  in  the 
Senate  filibuster. 

Many  stodentt  of  oonatitutiooal  govern- 
ment twUere  his  force  btlla  to  be  anconatltu- 
tional.  Apparently  hla  OiimBIss  on  ClvU 
Righu  Is  also  dubtous  of  their  lagallty.  FOr. 
on  page  110  of  lu  report  to  Idaa.  it  la  sug- 
gested that  under  the  Supreme  Ooort  niltng 
m  the  Missouri  agalnat  Holland  ease  In  1820. 

"That  Onngriaa  aaay  snact  sUtutes  to  carry 
out  treaty  obllgatlona,  even  where,  in  the 
abaence  of  a  treaty,  it  has  no  other  pow« 
to  pass  such  a  statute.  Thla  doctrtna  haa 
an  obvious  lmp«tanec  aa  a  poaitbia  baala  fOr 
dvil -righu  leglsUtlcai." 

The  committee  further  lepsaled: 

-Tbe  Human  Rlghta  CSaaiHlBlon  of  the 
United  Hatlona  la  at  pNaeaa  WBtfciag  on  a 
detailed  Intirnattenai  km  ef  tIgMa 

prlndple  annoiaiead  tn  artlde  55  of  the 
Charter.  If  thla  document  Is  accepted  try  the 
batted  Statea  aa  a  mambas  aute,  an  even 
Blioiigsi  baala  for  cang^aartanal  action  under 
the  treaty  power  aaay  be  aatabttahad  " 

The  compoaltlon  of  the  iwwmlsalon  which 
drafted  tbe  Universal  Dedaration  of  Human 
Rlghu  Is  worth  noting.  Of  it  Mr.  Holman 
haa  written: 

"It  la  Mvealfng  to  note  the  'make  up*  or 
personnrt  of  the  eonuaJaalan. 

"Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  la  lU  chairman 
ard  the  sole  United  States  representative. 
She  la  not  a  person  in  any  aenae  trained  in 
legal  draftsmanship.  She  to  primarily  a  ao- 
dal reformer. 

"Australia's  repreeenutlvc  to  Col.  Wil- 
liam Rcy  Hodgaon — by  tralnlzsg  a  military 


man  and  from  his  biography  a  person 
ezperlcaea  has  tieen  largely  confined  to  gov- 
ernment aervtee. 

"The  United  KlBfdeai'a  repreaentatlva  to 
Mr.  Charles  Duke* — a  trade  unionist  by  pro- 
fession. 

"These  three  are  the  only  Anglo-Amsrlcans 
or  reprasenutlve*  of  «»g**«>»-«p>airtiig  pao- 
plea  on  the  oommlsBlon  of  18  members." 

The  other  15  mcmh 
the  Soviet  and  one  from 
each   from   Balglnn, 
France,     India.    Iraa. 
Uruguay  and  tbe  PhQlpplnaa. 

Thto  le  the  commlaalon  whldi  haa  dtafled 
a  document  that.  In  ths  words  of  Mr.  Hol- 
man: "•  *  •  might  lie  held  to  taipalr.  or 
be  a  substitute  for.  oar  own  cherished  mi  of 
Rlghu.  which  protects  the  individual  dU- 


"Plot"  to  not  too  strong  a  word  for  thto 
undermtntng  of  ovr  Anwrlcan  laws,  custoaaa, 
andrt^ita. 

The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Hatlona  becauae  thto  Nation 
wanted  to  become  a  party  to  an  international 
pact,  tbe  purpose  of  which  to  to  insure  peaes 
in  the  world.  The  Senate  did  not  Intend  ths 
Charter  to  heroine  a  vehlde  for  socialisation 
and  law  abrogation. 

Artlde  55  of  tbe  CLarter  oontaina  thto  Ian- 

g»*e: 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  condltlona 
of  stability  and  weil-bslng  whl^  era 
tar  psaesfnl  and  Mandiy 
ths  natkrna  baasd  on  rmpact  tat  the 
principle  of  equal  rlghu  and  a^-detaraataa- 
tlon  of  people,  th*  United  Nations  ahall 
promote: 

"(c)  Universal  raapaet  for,  and  obacrvance 
of,  huaaaa  righU  and  fundamental  frecdonia 
for  all  without  dtottnctlon  as  to  race. 


Senate  bm  Mft.  the  FEPC  biU.  Introduead 
In  the  Eightieth  Ormgiaai.  haa  thto  language 
in  aectlon  2  (c) : 

*"Thto  act  baa  alao  bsui  enacted  as  a  step 
toward  fulfillment  of  tha  international 
treaty  obligations  impoasd  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Natltuia  upon  the  United  Statea 
aa  a  signatory  thereof  to  promote  'nnlvcssal 
reapsct  for.  and  obaervanoe  of.  htnnan  rlghU 
and  fundamental  frecdoma  for  aQ  without 
distinction  aa  to  race,  aex,  language,  or  rc- 
Ugton.'" 

Note  that  arUde  55  says  that  theae  ideal- 
istic endeavors  shall  be  proaaoted.  Thane  to 
nothing  In  the  Charter  whldi  aays  any  signa- 
tory shall  force  or  demand  that  this  mlllcn- 
tum  com*  about.     IIm  language   to  "ahaU 


The  United  Nationa  to  apeetfleaDy  lubfclden 
by  the  Charter  to  tntetfare  tn  daaaastlc  af- 
fairs of  any  algnatory.  Artlde  2,  paragrajLh 
7  of  the  Charter  reads: 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Char- 
ter Shan  authortae  the  Vnlted  Natkms  to 
Intervene  tn  aaattara  which  are  aaaentlally 
within  the  doeneatlc  Jurisdiction  of  any  stata 
or  tftall  require  the  msaabcra  to  submit  such 
mattcra  to  aettlement  under  the  prearnt 
charge." 

The  statement  In  Senau  bill  904  that  wa 
arc  obligated  to  impose  upon  thto  country 
such  force  l>llls  as  the  FBPC  is  therefore  not 
only  mtoltarting  but  actually  untruthful. 
Thetc  to  no  obligation  under  the  Charter  to 
do  any  such  thing. 

Tbe  question  whether  acceptance  of  eove- 
nanta  for  the  Universal  Dedaration  of  Hu- 
man BighU  in  treaty  form  by  the  United 
Statea  Senate  arould  conflict  with  the  United 
States  Constitution  is  one  which  tbe  Amer« 
lean  Bar  AaaocUtion  la  presently  studying. 

Tbe  covenant's  authority  over  all  State 
laws  and  county,  parish,  and  dty  ordlnanca 
to  unquestioned. 

Proponenu  of  the  declaration  and  lu  revo- 
lutionary   proposals    point    to    the    United 
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9Ut«s  8upr*me  Court  nillng  In  the  Mis- 
souri ?.  HoUand  euf  when  the  Stale  o(  MU- 
■ouii  attacked  a  treaty  akgned  by  Uia  United 
autca  and  Caaadft  proteetlnff  mlgravory 
btrda. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  then: 
I   "Acta  of  Congreaa  are  the  supreme  law  of 
tbe  land  only  when  made  In  pursuance  of  the 
Conatitutlon.  while  treaties  are  declared  to 
be  K)  vben  made  under  tbe  authority  of  the 
UnltMl     States.     It     to    open     to     queatton 
whether  tbe  autbortty  of  the  United  States 
means  more  than  tbe  formal  acta  prescribed 
to  make  the  convenUon      We  do  not  mean 
to  Imply  that  there  are  no  quaimcatlons  to 
the  treaty-maklnf  power,  but  they  must  be 
Mcertalned     in     a    different     way.     •     •     • 
We  may  add  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
woc«to  that  are  also  a  constituent  act.  like  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
reallae  hat  they  have  called  Ino  life  a  belnj 
the  development  of  which  could   not  have 
been  foreseen  completely  by  the  most  gifted 
of  Ita  bevetters.     It  was  enough  for  them  to 
rcalias  or  to  hope  that  they  had  created  an 
organism:   It  has  taken  a  century  and  has 
cost  their  successors  much  aweat  and  blood 
to  prove  that   they   created  a   nation      The 
case   befcwe   us   must    be   considered    In    the 
light  of  otir  whole  experience  and  not  merely 
In  that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred  years 
ago.     Tbe  treaty  In  question  does  not  con- 
travsne  any  prohibitory  words  to  be  fotind 
tn  tbs  Constitution." 

Those  who  would  enact  such  clvU-rlghts 
Isclalatlon  as  President  Truman  has  called 
for  have  pointed  to  the  Jfwjotirl  v  Holland 
e«M  as  the  baals  for  such  laws  under  treaty 


Their  plea  will  be  that  to  foster  peace  and 
Justice  In  the  world  such  a  document  as 
the  covsnant  should  be  considered  In  the 
light  at  avt  whole  experience  and  not  merely 
in  tbat  of  what  vras  said  a  hundred  years 

HP 

Lawyers    and    students    of    constitutional 
ament    believe   that   such    a   covenant 
conflict   with  our  Constitution   In   a 
of  ways,  but  mainly  In  article  1  of 
tbs  BUI  of  Rlfhts 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  sstsbUshmsnt  at  rellclon,  or  prohibuing 
the  frss  sssrctos  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
fresdom  at  speech  or  of  the  press;  of  the 
right  o*  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  '■ 

Artlcis  90  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  RlghU  reads: 

■  Nothing  in  this  declaration  may  be  In- 
terpreted as  implying  for  any  states,  groups, 
or  persona,  any  right  to  engage  In  any  ac- 
tivity or  to  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  any  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  herein." 

In  other  words.  If  the  SenaU  ratifies  a 
treaty  containing  thU  dlctatorUl  restriction, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  It.  the  news- 
(>aper  I  work  for  could  no  longer  crltlclas 
It.  I  could  not  appear  here  to  speak  against 
It',  and  the  people — among  them  you — could 
not  aasemble  to  petition  our  Government  for 
a  Changs  In  It. 
I      Kow  bsrs  wUl  bs  thoss  who  say: 

"But  tbsss  are  only  IdealUtlc  proposals  for 
the  future.  Fsrhaps  some  day  we  can  all 
live  in  thU  world  safely  and  happily,  and 
even  perhape  have  one  world,  one  govern- 
ment, one  nation.  They  will  say.  we  must 
have  IdsalUts  and  I  agrss  I  bsllevs  we  must 
have  rsftllsts.  too.  who  will  know  tbe  danger 
signals  m  tbs  drsMBS  of  others  which  tbey 
tbemaslvss  cannot  or  wUl  not  see. 

TbM*  are  the  people  who  will  say.  all  thU 
to  mort»  ado  about  nothing.  They  will  eay 
we  are  building  up  a  straw  man  so  we  can 
iaks  It  apart. 

To  refute  thU  argument  let  us  put  on 
ttM  stand  wttnsssss  for  tbs  (Mmss.  I  pro- 
poss  to  let  tbsm  convict 


Last  December  as  In  an  analysU  notable 
for  lu  tnwrtH"*'  approach,  but  entirely  evad- 
ing the  dangers  implicit  In  the  plans  of  the 
Human  RlghU  Commission.  James  Slmsarlan 
of  the  Department  of  State  spoke  before  the 
American  Political  Science  Association.  First 
witness.  \tT    Simsarlan.  who  said: 

•The  next  step  In  the  field  of  human  rlghU 
win  be  the  completion  of  the  drafting  of  an 
International  covenant  on  human  rights  In 
treaty  form  at  the  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  at  Lake 
Success  scheduled  for  April  11K».  This  cive- 
ruint.  being  In  treaty  form,  will  be  legally 
binding  on  the  countries  which  ratify  It." 
And  he  said: 

"As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  draft  cove- 
nant on  human  rlghu  U  concerned  with 
only  baalc  civil  rights,  with  the  expectation 
that  conventions  will  be  drafted  later  with 
respect  to  certain  of  the  other  rlghU  set  forth 
In  the  declaration." 
Second  witness: 

The  Fact  Sheet.  Issued  by  tha  OflBce  of 
Public  Affairs  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State,  carried  on  October  1 1.  J»48, 
this  sUtement: 

"It  U  not  Intended  that  the  covenant  will 
be  the  only  treaty  on  human  rlghU  to  t)e  pre- 
sented for  ratmcatlon  to  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Additional  treaties  and 
conventions  to  guarantee  specific  rights  are 
already  being  composed." 

So  you  can  see  that  it  U  not  a  straw  man. 
And  It  Isn't  In  the  future.     It  Is  here  now. 
already,  today. 

As    you    have    heard,    the    United    States 
signed  the  declaration  on  December  10.  1*48 
Since  then  we  have  three  times  been  accused 
of    violating    the    human    rlghU    of    Com- 
munists. 

Three  tlmea  It  has  been  used  as  a  propa- 
ganda vehicle  against  us  ana  BrlUln. 

"The  latest  Instance  occurred  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last 
month  when  the  PolUh  delegate.  Julius 
Katx-Suchy.  filed  a  written  protest  claiming 
that  Great  Britain  had  violated  the  human 
rlghU  declaration  when  It  removed  Gerhart 
Elaler  from  the  Polish  liner  Batory.  The 
same  day.  May  19.  Katx-Suchy.  launched  a 
vituperative  atuck  on  Britain  on  the  floor  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  removal  of 
Elsler. 

"A  day  or  so  previously,  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy m  London  took  the  same  position  that 
Blaler's  human  rlghu  had  been  violated  when 
Britain  removed  EUler  at  the  request  of  the 
United  SUtes  after  he  Jumped  ball  and  fled 
thU  country. 

"On  March  4  a  complaint  was  filed  by  a 
deputation  from  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Democratic  Lawyers  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Ren«  Cassln  of  France  la  president 
Professor  Cassln  la  a  prominent  member  of 
the  human  rlghU  commission  which  drafted 
the  declaration  which  we  signed." 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  trial  of  the 
11  top  CommunlsU  In  New  York  violates  the 
articles  of  the  declaration  covering  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  expression .  and  free- 
dom of  peaceful  aasocUtlon.  ThU  complaint 
can  bs  placsd  on  ths  agsnda  of  the  United 
Nations  for  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  If  It 
so  dealree.  That's  how  far  we've  got  already. 
What  can  we  do  about  It? 
Well,  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  the 
final  say  on  tbs  eonstltutiunallty  of  any  such 
Ueaty.  if  ths  SsnaU  ratlfiee  It. 

And  it  ahould  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Kvaiu  Hughee.  a  former  Chief  Justlcs  of 
the  higheet  Court  of  the  land,  once  said: 

"The  Constitution  to  wh»t  the  Judges 
make  It  " 

We  all  know  that  soopobbIc  pbiloscphy 
and  political  Ideology  oCtSB  asea  as  In  por- 
tant  tn  Supreme  Court  deciatous  as  Isgal  In- 
tsrpretatloo. 

Tbe  people  at  thU  Nation,  however,  have  It 
In  their  hands  to  relieve  the  supreme  Court 
of  ever  having  to  decide  wbeiht^r  this  e9vs< 


nant  would  or  would  not  supersede  our  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  this  power 
through  their  elected  Senators.  The  Presi- 
dent can  only  commit  thU  Nation  to  such  a 
collectlvtot  program  by   ratification   by   the 

If  thto  plan  to  adopted  as  treaties  by  the 
Senate,  this  country  may  no  longer  be  as  we 
have  known  It.  We  will  have  Instead  a 
world-wtds  social  and  economic  system  with 
Uncle  Sub  paying  the  bills  We  will  have 
an  International  Court  of  Human  RlghU  to 
which  every  one  of  us  may  be  held  responsi- 
ble. Our  Immigration  laws  will  become  In- 
effective. Laws  of  many  States  will  be 
thrown  out.  The  customs  of  the  people  wUl 
be  disregarded. 

It  Invades  ths  rIghU  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  own  Intimates  and  fellow  work- 
ers snd  It  would  strike  a  serious  blow  at  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  tenenu. 

It  U  a  far-reaching,  revolutionary  docu- 
ment which  could  easily  drive  this  country 
to  the  poorhouse  and  lu  people  to  totalltar- 
lanlam. 

It  to  up  to  you.  the  people,  to  do  some- 
thing about  thto.  If  you  favor  this  plan 
for  world  government,  then  write  your  Sen- 
ators and  wriu  your  friends  to  write  their 
Senators  to  pass  any  sticb  treaties  unani- 
mously. 

But  If  you  are  against  these  derogations 
of  your  rights  as  free-bom  Americans,  then 
get  busy  and  let  the  Senate  know  how  you 
feel. 


Report  oa  Arab  Threats  To  Resame  War 
aid  the  Rearmament  of  the  Countries  of 
the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CEIXER 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTCS 

Monday,  July  li.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
restore  early  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  present  negotiations  at  Lausanne 
can  only  be  successful  if  both  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  show  sincere  willingness 
to  reach  a  general  peace  settlement.  It 
Is  most  disturbing,  therefore,  that  the 
press  and  radio  in  many  Arab  states  con- 
tinue to  express  threats  to  resume  hos- 
tilities against  Israel  as  soon  as  their 
countries  feel  capable  of  doing  so. 

These  threats  can  hardly  be  ignored 
in  view  of  the  present  large-scale  re- 
armament of  the  Arab  states.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  possible  lifting 
of  the  United  Nations  embargo  on  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  the  Middle  East  may 
constitute  a  serious  danger  to  peace  In 
that  area  of  the  world. 

First.  Arab  threats  to  resume  war: 
The  first  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  SUte  of  Israel  last  May  gave 
rise  to  a  fresh  wave  of  warlike  utterances 
and  promises  of  coming  Arab  revenge. 
In  the  following  a  few  typical  excerpts 
are  given. 

(a»  In  his  broadcast  in  English  on 
May  19.  1949.  Aami  Nashashlbi.  the  di- 
rector of  the  radio  station  of  Ramallah. 
which  is  located  in  the  Transjordan-held 
part  of  Palestine,  said: 

Thousands  of  boys  are  receiving  military 
training  and  the  girls  are  learning  first  aid. 
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R^  a^ed  for  the  return  of  all  the 
refugees  to  their  homes  and  added: 

We  have  been  attacked,  murdered,  robbed, 
ruined,  but  ws  shall  carry  our  burdens  and. 
wban  tbs  time  comes,  wc  shall  show  what 
material  we  are  mads  of.  Wc.  tbe  Arabs  <tf 
Palestlns.  shall  neither  forget  nor  forgive. 

(b)  As  reported  by  the  Palestine  Aral)lc 
newspaper  Al  Dlfa'a  of  May  8. 1949.  Omar 
Saleh  al  Barguthl,  a  well-known  Pales- 
tinian Arab  leader,  in  a  speech  made  on 
May  6,  1949,  at  Ram&llah.  stated: 

We  lost  the  first  round,  but  wc  must  not 
loss  tbs  sscond  round.  It  to  my  hope  that 
we  will  make  Falssttnc  a  grave  for  tbe  Jews. 
M  was  dons  to  other  Invaders  t>cfors  them. 

^c)  On  June  27. 1949,  Damascus  radio 
voiced  the  opinion  that — 

The  Arabs  lost  tbe  first  round  of  tbe  Pales- 
tine war  because  the:*  listened  to  the  advlos 
given  them  by  the  Brlttoh  and  the  Americans. 

In  the  second  roimd.  whleb  will  begin  soon, 
we  shall  not  be  so  foollsb — 

The  radio  said — 

We  must  ceaselessly  increase  otir  military 
strength  and  construct  a  large  ntimber  of 
new  arms  factories;  then  we  shall  be  success' 
f ul  and  the  Jews  will  be  thrown  Into  tbe 


(d)  According  to  a  Baghdad  radio 
broadcast  of  June  28.  1949: 

The  Arabs  have  been  showing  lamenUble 
weakness  lately,  hinting  tbat  normal  rela- 
tions will  be  restored  irlth  ths  Jews  as  soon 
as  Israel  ha£  allowed  tbe  refugees  to  rettim. 

The  Jews  are  our  enemies — 

The  broadcast  continued — 
and  no  matter  how  concUlatcry  tbey  may  be. 
we  shall  never  cease  our  prepsratlons  for  tbe 
day  of  revenge  and  for  tbe  expulsion  of  tbe 
Jews  from  our  soil. 

Second.  Arab  rearmament:  (a)  Dr. 
Khalil  Totah.  executive  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Arab  American  Affairs  in 
New  York,  stated,  on  August  1,  1949. 
that— 

The  .\rabs  bave  begun  to  arm.  Lebanon. 
Syria,  Transjordan,  and  other  Arab  states 
are  Introducing  compulsory  military  swrlce. 
(New  York  Ttmes,  August  2,  1949  ) 

<b)  The  June  1949  issue  of  the  Egypt 
News,  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Royal 
Egyptian  Embassy  in  Washington,  says: 

Tlie  Egyptian  Cabinet  has  spproved  and 
sent  to  Parliament  tbe  largest  budget  for 
purposes  of  national  defense  in  Egypt's  bto- 
tcry.  Prom  tJtie  1949  total  budget  of  183.- 
000.000  Kgjptlan  pounds  ($773 .000.000).  tbs 
Cabinet  reoomMnded  tbat  52.000  000  pounds 
(«aoe.000.000)  be  set  asids  for  tbs  Ministry  of 
War  and  Uarme.  Saneb  Mouses  Bey.  cbalr- 
man  of  tbe  Cb  amber  of  Deputies  appropria- 
tions committee,  stated  tbat  tbe  bugs  mili- 
tary budget  will  bs  adequate  to  establtob. 
as  part  of  tbs  mlltlary  program,  a  beavy- 
^iwtwiinittfMi  factory,  a  Ugbt-ammunltkm 
factory,  and  irUl  enable  tbe  Sgjptian  Oov- 
smmcnt  to  o^sn  planU  for  ths  manufacture 
of  airplanes.  In  addition,  present  pUns  call 
for  a  modem  motorlaed  brigade,  an  addi- 
tional air  squadron,  and  tbe  purchase  at 
largs  <|uantltiea  of  arms  snd  aaHmattton. 
Tbe  budget  proTldas  for  tbe  BaJMsaiBOT  «tf 
statloasd  at  Oaaa  and  B  Arlsb.  ds- 
posU  near  lara^ 


(c)  The  Beirut  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  reported  on  August  I 
that  an  aiddittoaal  sum  of  $7,000,000  has 
been  granted  to  the  Syrian  Army,  an  al- 
location which.  In  the  correspondent's 
words,  -represents  a  considCfmUe  strain 
on  the  national  economj." 


The  same  news  item  *  mentions  that 
the  83^an  Ministry  of  Defense  has  been 
empowered  to  requisition  sections  of  the 
population  for  road  building  and  other 
construction  of  importance  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

On  July  11-12.  1949.  Damascus  radio 
stated  that  the  Syrian  Cabinet  has  de- 
cided to  impose  new  taxes  on  trade  and 
Industry  and  that  the  money  raised  will 
be  used  to  increase  Syria's  military 
strength. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Griswold.  correspondent 
of  the  North  American  News  Alliance, 
recently  reported: 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  port  of  Latakia  (Syria) 
was  closed  to  all  foreigners  and.  qtiite  sud- 
denly thereafter.  Syrian  airports  bloomed 
with  Prench  Jet  aircraft.  French  tanks  rum- 
bled over  Syrian  roads,  and  Prench  artillery 
and  caissons  choked  tbe  narrow  road  between 
Latakia  and  Aleppo.  Plghters  and  bombers 
f!ew  overhead,  piloted  by  French  airmen,  and 
fields  from  Aleppo  to  Deraa  became,  wltbln 
tbe  space  of  a  few  days,  beehives  of  activity. 

Third.  lifting  of  tbe  eml>argo:  (a)  On 
May  29  of  last  year  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Imposed  a  ban  on 
shipment  of  armaments  to  the  Middle 
East.  If.  as  It  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested in  various  quarters,  this  embargo 
were  to  be  suddenly  lifted,  the  Arab 
States  would  immediately  receive  heavy 
armaments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
under  their  treaties  with  that  country 
and  would  also  be  free  to  replenish  their 
stocks  by  purchases  in  other  countries. 

(b)  Israel  has  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
the  Arab  countries  were  to  find  them- 
selves suddenly  possessed  of  superior 
military  strength,  they  would  l)e  strongly 
tempted  to  renew  the  attack  on  Israel. 
It  may  be  asstimed,  therefore,  that  Israel 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  placed  in  a 
situation  of  decisive  military  inferiority. 
The  assurances  that  the  new  flow  of  arms 
is  merely  intended  to  assist  the  Arab 
Governments  to  maintain  their  internal 
security  can  hardly  assuage  Isrmd's 
apprehensions.  The  Invasion  and  war- 
fare launched  last  year  by  the  Arab 
States  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  Israel 
were  conducted  «1th  armaments  sup- 
phed  for  defensive  purposes  only.  Thus 
the  lifting  of  the  Security  CooncU's  em- 
bargo would  open  a  swift  and  disastrous 
armament  race  in  that  sensitive  area  of 
the  world. 

(c  ^  In  these  circumstances  the  promise 
of  renewed  arms  supplies  to  the  Arab 
States  will  t>e  a  blow  to  tbe  prospects  of 
peace  and  a  gratuitous  obstacle  to  tbe 
sticcess  of  the  Lausanne  talks  at  a  par- 
ticularly delicate  stage. 

(d>  The  rearmament  of  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  would  be  of  no  real 
value  for  their  defense  against  tbe  attack 
of  any  major  power  from  the  out^e. 
On  the  other  band,  it  would  postpone 
the  vitally  necessary  econoaiic  and  social 
reconstruction  of  the  Middle  East  l)y  un- 
duly strengthening  the  military  class  and 
draining  the  limited  national  budgets  of 
those  countries.  Moreover,  the  Arab 
countries  are  at  present  so  deeply  divided 
amons  themselves  tbat  any  increase  of 
their  military  power  may  lead  to  hos- 
tlhties  between  the  rival  Arab  blocs. 

(e>  In  Tiev  of  afl  tiicse  facts  it  might. 
as  suggested  by  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  29.  "Tie  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for 
tbe  Security  CcMmcil  expressly  to  con- 


tinue this  restriction  as  a  precautionary 
measure  at  least  tmtil  a  political  settle- 
ment is  finally  agreed  upon." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TSXAS 
XM  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATTVE8 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  highly  Instructive  arUdes 
relating  to  the  operation  and  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  have  l)een  appearing 
in  the  CoMcasssxcmAL  Recokd.  Most  of 
these  have  meniidmed  the  Army  or  the 
Navy,  tjut  there  are  other  elements  of 
the  armed  forces  which  have  played  im- 
portant parts  in  the  security  of  the  Canal. 
in  World  War  EL  for  examine,  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

To  the  end  that  the  important  work  <rf 
the  Marine  Corps  in  protecting  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  may  bec<»ne  b^ter  huown  to 
the  Congreiis,  other  baran^ier  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  our  people,  in  gen- 
eral, imder  leave  granted.  I  am  extending 
in  the  Rsccns.  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, a  most  Informative  article  by 
Master  Sgt.  Frederick  W.  Hopkins. 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  formerly 
lieutenant  colonel,  who  from  1944  to  1»4« 
served  as  cxecntive  officer,  and  later  as 
commanding  officer,  of  marines  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  published  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings.  March  1949. 

Sergeant  Hopkins,  as  will  be  noted, 
like  a  number  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  subject,  confirms  the  obriais  deduc- 
tion that  the  security  of  any  type  of 
canal  depends  upon  the  combined  power 
of  the  armed  forces  and  their  industrial 
suivort.  and  that  any  canal  which  may 
be  constructed— of  whatsoever  plan  or 
construction — will  require  adequate, 
over-all  defense. 

The  duty  of  guarding  ships  in  transit 
at  Panama  from  Fefamary  1942  tmtll 
after  the  end  of  tbe  war  was  performed 
by  the  United  States  Marine  Corp^ 
Hence,  those  who.  like  Sergeant  Hopkins. 
served  with  effective  distinction  in  and 
about  this  protective  effort  in  such  a 
great  crisis,  are  very  well  qualified,  in- 
deed, to  speak  with  authority  on  tbe 
subject. 

1  mil  I  or  THE  psjraMU  TaAJnrr  v»  tbb  was 

(By  Master  Sgt.  Prcderiek  W.  BofiklnB. 

U.  8.  Martae  Corps) 

Tint  part  plsyed  by  naval  farces  In  the 
atcurt^  at  tbe  Pananu  Canal  constitutes  a 
mtle-koown  but  Interesting  fraetkm  of  tbe 
war  effort  dtwlng  tbe  recent  period  of  hos- 
tilities. It  is  probably  asstmied  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  give  tbe  matter  tboogbt  tbat 
tbe  security  meascxes  of  tbe  Kavy  In  regard 
to  tbe  Canal  Seme  eonsisted  of  tbe  tuual  mine 
snd  net  actlvttlca.  at  both  off-shore  and  tn- 
sbort  sea-borne  patrols,  and  tbe  usual  ctese 
and  distant  aerial  reeauudassnoe.  Tbe  Army 
Is.  and  was,  charged  with  tbe  sbore  defOias 
and  tbe  security  of  tbe  Oanal  from  attack 
and  from  sabotage.  It  Is  not  the  ptirpasc 
of  tbls  essay  to  examine  tbeae  actlTlties.  al- 
tboi^b  tbey  cootribnted  greatly  to  tbe  ss- 
eurity  ot  the  transit.     They  meant   to  '"^ 
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Bel  lOTolved  long  »nd  frulUew  hour* 

oTflUMtlnx  wktcbM,  of  black-out  alerU.  and 
ot  taolatton  on  wild  and  lonely  mountain 
top*.  The  dreary  hour*  toMlng  on  plunging 
decks,  the  tedloua  flights,  and  monotonous 
Mlteto  in  small  ooaatal  vUlagw  and  the  gar- 
r^MB  duty  •BOuntlBg  almoct  to  exile  In  the 
Oalapsffoa  meant  to  those  so  occupied  an 
entirely  negative  participation  In  the  war. 

Approp>rUte  measures  have  been  uken  to 
•ecure  the  Canal  from  hostile  sea.  and  or 
air  attack,  and  proTlalon  having  been  made 
toy  adequate  guard  establUhmeuts  to  prevent 
llwtlin  reaching  the  works.  It  became  nec- 
eaaary  to  avert  the  poaalbUlty  of  sabotage 
emanaUng  from  transiting  ships,  either  from 
the  agency  of  the  ship  Itself  or  from  person- 
nel aboard.  This  duty  was  assigned  to  the 
commander.  Panama  Sea  Frontier  ( Comman- 
dant. 15th  Naval  District  >  by  the  over-all 
Caribbean  Defen.<»e  Command:  and  It  was 
further  delegated  to  the  district  marine  offi- 
cer who  In  his  dual  capacity  as  commanding 
otBcer  of  the  marine  barracics  carried  It  out. 
It  was  necessary  to  coordinate  and  accom- 
pIMi  the  wishes  of  the  Naval  and  military 
•otbcrltlee  with  those  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the  niarine  super- 
intendent by  working  harmoniously  with  the 
captains  of  the  port  at  either  terminus. 

The  methods  and  activities  of  the  security 
forces  so  employed  were  developed  through 
trial  and  error  over  a  period  of  tlnie.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  op- 
eration of  the  ship  guard  organization  for 
the  last  18  months  of  Its  existence. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  greatest  and  most 
rectirrent  haxard  to  the  transit  was  from 
ships  using  tiie  waters  of  the  area,  and  espe- 
cially when  passing  through  locks  and  nar- 
row cuts.  The  poealblUty  that  a  hostile  crew 
mlgbt  cause  their  vessel  to  blow  up  or  sink  In 
these  places  was  great  If  s\Kh  an  event 
occurred,  the  passage  of  vessels  engaged  In 
the  war  effort  could  be  delayed  from  weeks 
to  many  months.  The  long  and  dangerous 
passage  around  South  America,  where  sub- 
marines could  lie  in  wait,  adds  over  7.000 
mliw  to  the  voyage  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
There  was  also  the  constant  danger  of  the 
fanatical  individual  who  might  blow  up  ship. 
crew,  and  himself,  damage  gates  or  InstaUa- 
tions  by  vtftmkftt.  or  cause  a  collision  which, 
whether  by  acetdcnt  or  design,  would  achieve 
the  same  result. 

Prevention  of  such  an  eventuality  was  as- 
Mgned  to  the  naval  forces,  consisting  of  two 
»nle«   of   Marines   with   attached   naval 
^     The  Second  Guard  Company  ofier- 
'from  the  naval  base  at  Rodman  (then 

Balboa,    west   bank)    and    the   Third 

Guard  Company  (located  at  CrUtobal)  from 
the  naval  station  at  Coco  JSolo.  A  field  offi- 
cer on  the  stall  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Marine  Barracks.  Balboa,  was  designated  "co- 
ordinator, ship's  guards"  and  served  as  the 
general  adalnlatntor  of  the  activity.  Each 
of  the  two  OMBpanles  consisted  of  from  S 
to  6  officers  and  of  about  UO  men.  Twenty - 
five  to  thirty  bluejacksts  were  attached  to 
each  In  the  ratings  of  machinist's  mate  or 
quartermaster.  These  sailors  worked  In  pairs, 
one  ot  each  rating  to  each  guard  sent  aboard 
a  transiting  vessel.  Additional  machinist's 
mates,  after  special  instruction,  served  as  In- 
spectors of  vesasls  coming  to  anchorage  which 
ware  laden  with  explosives  or  haaardous 
cargoes. 

Over  11.000  vsssels  were  passed  through 
the  Canal  or  anchored  in  adjacent  waters, 
under  guard.  That  many  flew  the  flags  of 
countries  under  Naxi  domination,  or  dubi- 
ously neutral,  without  any  successful  at- 
UBpt  against  ths  Canal  proves  at  least  In  a 
Q^g^tlvs  way  that  ths  measures  established 
and  the  organixatlon  employed  were  suc- 
MHful.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  ei- 
MMlne  m  not  too  great  detail  that  system 
and  organization. 

From  Umon  Bay  on  the  north  or  Carib- 
bean   coast    of    Panama,    whose    sheltering 
iwatsrs  provide  a  safs  and  ampls  an- 


chorage,   the    Canal    traverses   the    Isthmus 
in  a  generally  southeasterly  direction.     Six 
miles  from  the  northern  entrance  and  up  a 
dredged  channel  are  the  Oatun  locks,  which 
in  three  successive  lifts  elevate  a  ship  to 
the  surface  of  Gatun  Lake,  where  a  secondary 
anchorage  U  provided.     The  buoyed  route  of 
the  Canal   U  thence  across  the   lake   by   a 
series  of  tangenu  to  Gamboa.  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles.     Here  begin  the  reaches  of 
Galllard  Cut.  extending  through  the  hills  and 
Contl.iental  Divide  about  10  miles  to  Pedro 
Miguel  locks.    There  a  vessel  Is  let  down  one 
lift   Into   mile-long   Mlraflores   Lake.     After 
stepping  down  two  more  llfu  at  Mlraflores 
locks,  about  8  more  miles  remain  through 
dredged   channel    to   the   Gulf   of   Panama. 
There  Is  no  terminal  lake  at  the  Paclflc  end. 
the  Inner  anchorage  beUig  along  the  route 
of  the  channel  and  sheltered  by  the  mole 
exUndlng  out  to  the  fortified  Islands  In  the 
bay.     The  outer  anchorage  was  In  the  open 
gulf,  offshore  from  Taboga  and  TabogulUa 
Islands,  and  ouUlde  of  the  mine  fields.     The 
principal  danger  areas  In  the  Canal,  where 
maximum  damage  or  Interruption  could  be 
effected,  were  obviously  In  the  locks  them- 
selves, or  In  the  long  and  winding  cut.  espe- 
cially at  points  opposite  slide  areas  or  where 
there   were   changes  of   direction.     A   vessel 
sunk  at  these  points  might  effectually  block 
the  channel  untU  removed.     Undoubtedly,  a 
tremendous  explosion  In  the  Culebra  reach 
would  bring  down  much  of  the  old  and  per- 
sistent Cucaracha  slide,  which  has  been   In 
slow  movement  and  under  coiistant  excava- 
tion for  30  years.     Had  thU  happened,  the 
Canal  would  have  been  closed  as  far  as  this 
war    was    concerned.     The    ramming    of    a 
miter   gate   or   a  sinking   or   explosion   In   a 
lock  chamber  would  have  resulted  In  long 
clostag  of  that  passage.     No  rsfHaecment  for 
lock  gates  was  available  nor  could  one  have 
been  Installed  U  It  were,  as  they  are  so  huge 
that  they  must  be  constructed  In  place. 

Complicating  the  physical  problem  was 
the  administrative  and  legal  one.  By  Ex- 
cutlve  order  and  by  proclamation,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  declared 
the  Zone  waters  to  be  military  areas,  and 
broad  powers  were  given  the  military  high 
command  and  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Ou>  various  treaties,  however,  guar- 
anteed to  all  nations  not  actually  belligerent 
to  us  the  right  of  passage.  With  the  Baltic 
nations  generally  under  Nazi  control,  and 
with  others  sympathetic  with  Germany,  the 
flag  and  regUtry  was  no  sure  guaranty  that 
a  vessel's  personnel  or  mission  were  not  as 
hostile  as  that  of  an  enemy  battleship  On 
the  other  hand,  vessels,  property,  and  per- 
sonnel of  nonbelligerent  and  neutral  na- 
tions were  entitled  to  all  treaty  rights  and 
all  of  the  legal  rights  of  peacetime,  as  cur- 
tailed only  by  measures  most  Imperative  for 
safety  This  Implied  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordinating the  guard  activities  with  many 
agencies.  Officers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  under 
the  Navy,  had  the  Jurisdiction  over  maritime 
laws.  The  Canal  Zone  police  enforced  the 
local  civil  law.  The  United  Statee  Maritime 
Commission  had  cognizance  of  American 
personnel  on  United  States  rsglstered  vessels, 
and  the  consuls  of  England.  France,  and  the 
South  American  and  other  countries  were 
Interested  In  the  ships  and  crews  under  their 
respective  flags.  Customs  ofllcers  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Panama  expected 
soms  coopsratlon  from  the  guard  In  the 
eontrol  of  amugglU^.  Naval  Intelligence 
VM  required  to  Investigate,  clear  or  detain, 
and  the  port  captains  of  CrUtob.U  and  Bal- 
boa directed  the  harbor  and  Canal  pilots  and 
were  responsible  to  the  marine  luperlntend- 
ent  for  the  schedules  and  translu. 

The  m(»t  workable  arrangement  was  to 
place  each  ship  guard  company  under  the 
opsratlonal  control  of  the  appropriate  port 
eapuin,  coordlnatlof  tbelr  activities  through 
the  officer  detailed  as  ship  guard  coordinator. 
Ths  tactical  control  rsmainsd  with  the  com- 


pany commanders,  thus  placing  upon  them 
the  responsibility  for  successful  completion 
of  each  specific  mission. 

The  operation  developed  Into  two  separate 
categories,   the   first   being  aboard  ships  at 
the  anchorages,  where  some  lay  for  a  week 
or    more    under    Investigation,    awaiting    or- 
ders, or  pending  transit.  If  classed  as  haz- 
ardous—that U.  laden  with  ammunition  or 
with  inflammsble  liquid  cargo.     They   were 
nio-st    dangerous    If.    after    having    carried 
high-octane    fuel,    they    had    been    emptied 
and   were   full   of   the   residual,   easily  det- 
onated   gas-air    mixture.     Haiardous    cargo 
and  anchorage  guards  ustially  consisted  of 
two  marines  who  were  accompanied  aboard 
by  a  machinist's  mate-Inspector,  the  latter 
verified    that    port    regulations    and    safety 
precautions  were  carried  out  or   were  com- 
pleted   by    the    ship's    company    before    the 
vessel  was  cleared  to  the  port  captain.     On 
numerous   occasions    more    than    30    vessels 
lay  under  this  form  of  security  guard,  either 
at  terminal  anchorages.  In  Gatun  Lake,  or 
at  Gamboa.     The  necesslt>   of  this  activity 
was  frequently  illustrated  In  the  guard  re- 
ports  of   instances   of   careless   attempts   at 
smoking,  open  lights,  welding,  and  so  forth 
aboard  vessels  carrying  dangerous  and  even 
fused  ammunition,  explosives,  or  conUlnlng 
dangerous  volatile  oils  or  explosive,  gas  mix- 
tures   In    their   holds.     ThU    duty    was    the 
most   uninteresting  and   least   Inspiring,   as 
well  as  the  most  arduous,  and  It  met  with 
the  least  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tains and  crews,   who  occasionally   resented 
the  presence  of  marines  aboard.     They  fre- 
quently considered  It  an   Invasion  of  their 
personal     rights     or     national     sovereignty. 
Clashes  occurred  infrequently,  but  the  ma- 
rines were  well  trained  In  their  duties,  in- 
flsKlble  In  their  execution  of  them,  and  fully 
supported  by  the  authorllles.     Not  over  five 
persons  were  shot  by  marines — none  fatally — 
In  the  execution  of  this  function,  the  sentry 
In  each  Instance  being  sustained  by  the  local 
board  of  In-spectors  as  well  as  by  the  naval 
command. 

Vessels  to  transit  and  time  of  departure 
from  moorings,  or  the  hours  for  arrival  and 
departure  of  ships,  were  designated   by  the 
captain  of  the  port  affected,  who  notiried  the 
guard  company  asslgr.ed.  and  deslt^nated  the 
forces    required.      The    terms    "full    guard." 
"modified    guard."   "A"  or   "B"   guard,   etc.. 
were  used  according  to  a  table  and  code  to 
describe  the  varloiu  strengths  and  compo- 
sitions.    For  example,  a  full  guard  consisted 
of  an  officer,  a  staff  noncommissioned  officer, 
and  about   14  men:   a  modified  guard  was 
smaller  and  was  commanded  by  a  senior  non- 
commissioned officer:   and  so  on  down  to  a 
corporal  and  4  men.    Each  of  the  above  had. 
In   addition,  two   naval   ratings   assigned,  a 
machinist's  mate  and  a  quartermaster  rate. 
Probably  the  details  most  frequently  called 
were  either  "modified  "  or  "tj-pe  A  "  guards. 
No  guards  were  placed  upon  combat  vessels 
of   the  United  States  Navy.     Special   honor 
guards  were  placed  aboard  combat  vessels  of 
friendly  or  allied  powers,  these  consisting  of 
one  or  more  officers  and  staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  as  a  courtesy,  to  give  Infor- 
mation and  possibly  to  establish  visibly  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in 
these    waters       Honor    guards    always    wore 
full  khaki  uniform  and  were  unarmed;  oc- 
casionally   khaki    was    prescribed    for    full 
guards   when    particularly    appropriate,   but 
otherwise  the  duty  uniform  of  the  ship  guard 
companies  was  utility  clothing.     Experience 
eetabllshed  that  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  filthy  condition  of  so  many  shlpw  made 
the  wearing  of  khaki  Impracticable,  Jiut  as 
It  was  necessary  to  secure  and  authorize  the 
wearing  of  low  cut,  dress  shoes,  the  field  shoe 
proving  not  only  clumsy  but  dangerous  on 
slippery  decks  and  wet  sea  ladders.     As  the 
duration  of  a  single  one-way  tranatt  was  from 
8  to  la  hours,  men  occupied  in  this  second 
category  oX  the  work  carried  light  packs  ooa» 
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tainlng  personal  articles,  liberty  uniform  for 
wear  at  the  other  terminal  if  desired,  and  a 
lunch  put  up  in  a  standard  worklngman's 
luiuh  box  with  vacuum  bottle:  this  lunch 
was  specially  procured  by  the  quartermaster 
for  this  duty. 

All  members  of  the  gtiard  were  forbidden 
to  eat  or  drink  anything  from  the  ship's  sup- 
ply, this  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  detail 
becoming  poisoned  ch-  drugged  while  aboard. 
It  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  standard  pro- 
cedure for  wearing  the  pack  In  small  boats 
and  while  boarding.  It  was  not  generally 
worn  while  aboard,  but  was  usually  stowed 
at  the  place  on  deck  designated  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard  as  a  rendezvous.  To 
facilitate  removal  if  the  wearer  went  over- 
board. It  was  slimg  by  the  straps  over  one 
shoulder  only.  In  an  unnoilitary  but  safe  and 
easily  discardable  manner.  At  first  the  PwCis- 
Ing  gun  was  the  standard  arm.  but  the  pistol 
and  nightstick  replaced  them  as  more  satis- 
factory, since  all  ship-to-shore  and  boarding 
movements  were  made  by  small  boat  and  sea 
ladder. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  over  11.000  vessels 
were  handled,  including  those  lying  at  an- 
chorages, and  allowing  for  changes  of  the 
guard,  etc..  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  about 
300,000  individual  embarkations  and  disem- 
barkations were  made.  Only  one  loss  was 
sustained,  a  blue-Jacket  who  fell  overboard 
from  a  launch  and  was  apparently  swept  un- 
der a  float  by  propeller  wash.  This  Infini- 
tesimal casualty  rate  Indicates  a  high  degree 
of  discipline  and  practice,  as  such  move- 
ments were  usually  made  at  night  or  early 
mo.-nlng,  and  very  frequently  in  streaming 
tropical  rain. 

Each  guard  detail  boarding  a  vessel  sched- 
uled for  transit  accompanied  the  pilot  and 
did  not  lea'e  the  ship  until  dismissed  by 
him.  since  under  the  law  and  regulations  the 
pilot  was  the  supreme  authority  while  the 
vessel  was  under  way  In  the  Canal.  The 
marine  commander  of  the  guard,  upon  com- 
ing aboard,  officially  presented  to  the  captain 
of  the  ship  a  form  letter  authenticated  by 
authority  of  the  Governor,  advising  the  mas- 
ter that  the  zone  pilot  had  sole  Jurisdiction 
over  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  sununarlz- 
Ing  the  duties  and  authority  of  the  guard. 
All  small  arms  were  required  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  guard's  keeping  while  In  transit, 
and  the  ship's  master  was  advised  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  guard  commander  to  en- 
force every  order  of  the  pilot  and  to  prevent 
any  interference  with  him  or  with  his  navi- 
gation of  the  ship.  The  crew  was  mustered 
and  informed  of  the  requirements  and  or- 
ders, to  prevent  any  mistakes  or  regrettable 
accidents.  On  occasion  there  would  be 
aboard  one  or  more  persons  about  whom 
Naval  Intelligence  had  advance  information. 
and  these  persons  were  removed  or  confined 
In  a  stateroom  under  guard  In  accordance 
with  Instructions  received  In  each  case.  In 
not  over  half  a  dozen  cases  did  a  captain  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  full  authority  of  the 
pilot,  and  in  these  cases  he  was  promptly 
locked  up  in  his  cabin,  with  no  Interruption 
to  the  transit.  On  several  occasions  it  was 
necessary  to  confine  an  entire  ship's  com- 
pany with  the  exception  of  essential  engine 
room  people,  who  were  more  heavily  guard- 
ed than  usual;  this  was  possible  because  the 
Panama  Canal  always  placed  on  board  a 
crew  of  deck  hands  to  handle  lines  and  work 
the  vessel  through  the  locks. 

Once  aboard,  the  ship's  guns  wotild  be  tin- 
loaded,  the  breeches  opened  and  a  sentry 
placed  over  tlwm.  the  anchor  catted  ready 
ti  let  fall,  and  a  tow  cable  bent  to  the  for- 
ward bltts  wita  a  sentry  placed  on  the  fore- 
castle— a  post  estaUished  to  prevent  any 
Interference  vrith  the  steering  engines.  A 
deck  patrol  w»s  also  assigned,  as  well  as 
such  others  as  might  be  required  by  the  clr- 
ctunstances.  the  orders,  and  the  character  of 
the  vessel  In  question.  A  member  of  the 
guard  was  always  detailed  to  accompany  the 
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pilot  to  protect  him  and  enforce  his  orders, 
and  another  was  poe'ed  in  the  wheel  house. 
Meanwhile,  the  naval  ratings  had  set  up  a 
field  telephone  outfit  they  had  tu^ught 
aboard.  The  deck  rating  manned  an  instru- 
ment In  the  wheel  house,  the  engin*-  room 
rating  being  at  the  other  end  and  protected 
by  a  sentry:  this  established  independent 
communications  from  bridge  to  engines  and 
precluded  the  possibility  of  any  "mistakes" 
in  transmission  of  orders  over  the  ships 
telegraph.  Every  order  of  the  pilot  In  regard 
to  speed  or  change  of  direction,  or  aflecting 
tht  navigation,  was  repeated  over  the  field 
'phone,  the  naval  deck  rating  and  his  marine 
partner  'nsuring  that  It  was  executed  cor- 
rectly by  the  helnuman  while  the  engine 
room  pair  insured  prompt  compliance  at  the 
controls  below.  Orders  were  to  shoot  In- 
stantly r.t  any  apparent  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  pilot's  order  in  reverse,  but  occasion 
for  this  treatment  never  occurred.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  crews  were  convinced  that  the 
marines  would  do  It.  Compliance  was  so 
strict  by  engineers  and  helm&men  that  dur- 
ing the  period  fewer  than  average  honest 
errors  were  made,  in  consideration  of  the 
volume  of  traffic  handled.  Even  these  errors 
resulted  In  only  minor  mi&iiaps  and  plainly 
were  without  malicious  intent. 

All  guards  were  alerted  and  kept  stations 
during  passage  through  the  locks  and  Gall- 
laird  Cut.  They  were  permitted  to  secure  and 
t  relax  through  the  reaches  of  Gat.  i  Laice. 
tinless  the  ship  or  the  personnel  abocu^  her 
were  suspect.  Upon  completing  a  transit  and 
be.ng  released  by  the  pilot,  the  detail  re- 
ported In  to  the  company  at  the  terminus  of 
arrival,  were  fed.  quartered,  "ud  permitted 
to  go  on  liberty  if  there  was  stifflclent  time 
before  10  p.  m.  They  were  returned  to  their 
"home"  company  next  day.  either  on  a 
re. urn  guard  trip,  or  by  rail  if  the  exchange 
of  men  did  not  approximately  balance.  The 
Panama  Railroad  carried  one  coach  on  each 
of  the  two  daily  round  trips  for  this  purpose. 
The  men.  often  dishevelled,  weary,  and  in 
dirty  garments,  could  thus  travel  In  privacy 
during  the  2-hour  rail  trip. 

Except  at  peak  periods,  the  usual  practice 
was  for  a  man  to  make  two  round  trips  a 
week  (entitling  ..  total  of  from  4  to  5  da3rs' 
time)  although  frequently  they  were  called 
on  for  more.  In  consideration  of  this,  and 
of  the  long  hours  entailed,  the  disturbed 
sleeping  conditions,  and  irregular  meal  hours, 
the  training  periods  of  the  ship  guard  com- 
panies were  limited  to  schools  and  Instruc- 
tion pertaining  to  their  specific  duties. 
There  were  classes  in  first  aid,  swimming  in 
full  uniform,  rescue  from  drowning,  practice 
with  weapons,  and  similar  subjects.  Cour- 
tesy not  only  in  Its  military  application  but 
as  appropriate  to  this  particular  duty  was 
stressed.  Some  instruction  was  given  in  re- 
gard to  ship  architecture,  nomenclature,  and 
practices,  and  In  recognition  of  foreign  flags. 
No  training  period  was  ever  permitted  to  be 
conducted  In  a  perfimctory  manner.  The 
district  marine  officer  supervised  very  closely 
the  instruction  given  and  was  particularly 
insistent  that  no  man's  time  be  wasted.  He 
required  that  men  have  as  much  free  and 
liberty  time  as  the  conditions  of  the  service 
would  permit.  There  was  In  effect  a  local 
rtile  applying  to  the  entire  marine  garrison 
on  the  Isthmus,  permitting  men  to  apply  for 
a  change  of  station  within  the  command 
every  6  months.  It  Is  notable  that  few  11 
any  such  applications  were  received  from 
members  of  the  two  companies  engaged  in 
the  ship  and  transit  operation  dtiring  the 
period  under  dlsctisslon.  It  was  pretty  well 
understood  that  these  requests  did  not  have 
to  go  through  official  channels  but  could  be 
laid  on  the  executive  officer's  desk  or  slipped 
under  his  office  door,  so  it  Is  believed  that 
the  administration  of  the  activity  was  suc- 
cessfxil  in  regard  to  the  personnel  Involved 
as  well  as  In  the  results  obtained. 


Some  ingenuity  and  Imagination  was  re- 
quired, and  much  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  poet  supply  officer,  in  operating  the 
mess  halls  of  theee  companies  aa  ahort-order 
houses,  as  it  was  manifestly  Unposslbls  to 
have  men  present  for  meals  at  the  conven- 
tional hovirs.  Most  of  the  accepted  ritual  of 
service  messes  went  overboard  In  the  effort 
to  serve  satlfylng  meals  to  small  groups  of 
men  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
In  catering  to  the  tastes  and  appetites  of  in- 
dividuals whose  duty  hours  were  long,  ar- 
duous, and  often  irritating.  Subsistence 
upon  the  Navy  ration  sided  materially  in 
this,  as  It  was  policy  that  no  man  was  to  go 
to  bed  hungry,  no  matter  what  time  he  was 
relieved;  this  policy  resulted  in  many  cases 
with  four  meals  a  day.  If  the  box  Itmch  was 
counted  as  a  full  m«Ll. 

The  redeployment  period  after  the  col- 
lapse of  Germany  was  particularly  difficult, 
and  the  total  tonnage  handled  through  the 
Canal  reached  a  tremendous  relative  peak. 
The  volume  of  hazardous  cargoes  increased 
immeasurably  as  the  sea-borne  operations 
became  concentrated  in  the  Pacific.  This 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  fur- 
ther postwar  task  upon  the  defeat  of  Ja- 
pan. The  anchorages  and  Canal  were  almost 
choked  with  tankers  arriving,  departing,  or 
awaiting  orders.  Laden  with  explosive  liq- 
uids or  dangerous  residue  gasses.  unques- 
tionably they  were  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  entire  operation.  It  was  definitely  the 
dullest  and  most  undesirable  period  to  the 
men  who  were  so  anxlotisly  awaiting  de- 
mobilization. The  more  Interesting  transit 
duty  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
port  captains,  and  the  marine  superin- 
tendent cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
removing  category  after  category  from  ths 
types  of  cargoes  and  ships  requiring  guards. 
As  the  year  1945  drew  to  a  close  the  opera- 
tion was  dwindling  away,  and  by  consent  of 
the  Caribbean  defense  command  It  was 
turned  over  to  the  provost  marshal  and  to 
the  Canal  Zone  police  authorities.  This 
ended  the  particlp>atlon  of  the  naval  forces 
in  the  wartime  security  measures  for  ths 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


The  Mass  MoTement  of  Europe's  Displaced 
Persons  and  the  Possibilities  of  Colo- 
nization in  Other  Parts  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH'RESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  August  5,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  newspaper  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  in  its  issue  of 
Augtist  4,  1949.  which  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  the  possibilities  to  be  realized  as 
the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the 
displaced-persons  problem  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
This  Chajvging  Woxld — Horsi  Gaotrp  Studus 

Plaks  To  Shut  STntPLus  Poptjlation  Fsom 

Exnops 

(By  Constantine  Brovra) 

Under  authority  granted  by  Congress  late 
In  June  a  special  ccmmittee  headed  by  Bep- 
resentative  Waltss,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  investigating  the  possibilities  oX  a 
mass  movement  of  surplus  population  frooi 
two  parts  of  Surcqpe  to  provide  manpower  Sac 
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the  fulflllment  of  I»r«*kl*nt  Tnunan's  pUn 

to  AM   uiKl«n*eTelop«l   tLtttm   M   conUlntd 

te  potot  4  of  hW  Inaugural  »ddrcM. 

Under  the  Pitdtnfa  pUn  *«p«  would  IM 

taken  for  the  «0eaomlc  »nd  •oclal  drrelop- 
roent  of  underdeveloped  mnd  underpopul»t«l 
■reaa  of  L*tJn  America  and  South  Africa.  tlM 
two  lemalnlng  major  fronUera  between  cItU- 
taatlon  and  the  wUderneae 

The  purpoee  o<  the  plan  la  to  open  up  new 
mM  (or  human  aettlexnent  In  order  to  re- 
Wrfe  oopuiatlon  pressurea.  principally  In  Eu- 
rope wti«  the  natural  inabtilty  of  the  pec 
pte  to  rapport  tbemaelvee  on  a  hl«h  etand- 
ard  ta  aggrmTated  by  malad)u«tt— ntt  artrtng 
out  or  World  War  U  and  Itt  omaa^^atm  of 
popolaUon  and  economic  paiterna  which  per- 
■Uttad  aurplua  populaUona  to  exist,  at  leaat. 

COST  THUS  r4a  TUOmMTTtYM 

ff^ff^  countrlea  hare  become  Intereated  In 
the  •cqiiKrttlon  of  aettlen  from  varlout  p«rU 
ot  Surope  cHiefly  as  a  mean*  of  strengtben- 
Ins  their  own  economic  and  social  structuree. 
Tlaelr  aought-for  immigration  Is  selective. 
bovevcr.  and  In  •ome  cases  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing whols  f amUles  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  has  been  prohibitive. 

The  United  Stalea  has  been  taking  dis- 
placed   peraons    under    an   act    of    Congress 
which  permits  206.000  to  come  In  by  June 
!    1950     Australia  U  Uking  other  large  num- 
bers, and  Argentina  and  BrarU  have  been 
active  in  seeking  immigration  from  Europe 
The  United  Statea,  however,  does  not  pro- 
Tide   a  substaiitlal   possible   outlet   for   the 
large  numbers  who  are  cluttering  up  Eu- 
rope s  economy  right  now.  and  the  bill  which 
created  the  Walter  committee  was  motivated 
I    by  the  desire  to  And  some  other  outlet  than 
'    the  United  SUtea  for  the  millions  who  are 
now  a  drag  on  Europe's  resources. 

KfTecUve  accomplishment  of  President 
Truman's  alms  under  point  IV  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  Uansfer  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  skilled  European  workmen  to  the  coun- 
Ules  Involved.  Braall.  Argentina.  AusualU. 
Guatemala.  Veneauela.  central  and  southern 
Africa,  and  other  retarded  areas  together 
must  Uke  not  thousands  but  millions  of 
workers  and  their  families  If  the  pressure  U 
to  be  taken  off  Europe. 

Two  areas  in  Europe  provide  ample  num- 
bers of  skilled  workers.  In  the  western  lones 
or  Oennany  are  almost  14,000  000  persons  of 
OaraHMi  ethnic  origm  who  have  been  ex- 
pellsd  from  Czechoalovakla.  Yugoslav  la. 
Hungary.  Poland,  and  — n>nWi  ontfsr  the 
terms  of  the  Potsdnm  agreement.  The  SoTlet 
aatelllte  countries  refuse  to  take  them  back 
and  there  is  no  place  for  them  In  Germany, 
whose  respoiiBibUlty  they  are.  They  con- 
stitute a  terrific  btirden  on  the  German 
«eanomy  and  are  the  strongest  single  deter- 
rent to  Germany's  rehabilitation.  Many  of 
tbMD  are  young  people  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  highly  skUled  technicians, 
factory  workers,  and  farm  workers,  familiar 
with  every  type  a<  modern  machinery, 
rtsLT  ts  caSAT  aaauvora 
The  other  great  reservoir  of  skilled  man- 
power U  Italy,  where  there  U  a  surplus  of 
I  3,000,000  pervins,  who  also  are  skUled 
tailors,  and  textile  workers.  eU 

__, entative  W^LTxa  starts  work  with  his 

flommlttee  with  some  definite  ideas  of  what 
can  be  done  to  accomplish  the  FreaklMit's 
point  4  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  Sorope's 
population  problems.     He  alms  to — 

(1)  Alleviate  the  pressure  on  American 
laMnlp«tion  quotaa  by  looking  for  areas  of 
settlement  other  than  the  United  States. 

(2)  Obtain  the  participation  of  the  World 
Bank  In  the  tlnr"**«*I  of  thU  mass  tranafer 
or  populations.  The  eoet  te  estimated  rough- 
ly at  11.200  for  a  famUy  of  four. 

(9)   Believe  the  American  taxpayer  oT  ex- 
ngnsss  being  borne  now  for  all  types  of  relief 
^ovlded  for  homeless  expellees  In  the  three 
■^psstem  Eonss  oT  uccupatlon. 

<4)   Mske  certain  that  the  privaU  Inveat- 
menu    which    Presiucnt   Truman   suggested 
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for  the  underdeveloped  areas  be  helped  to 
succeed  by  sending  to  the  recipient  countriee 
persona  who  would  know  how  to  op«Wte 
tools  for  agriculture,  mining,  lumber  evittaC 
road  building,  etc.  The  preeent  sparse  na- 
Uve  populations  In  thoss  areas  do  not  possess 
the  necsasary  know-how,  and  in  some  cases 
are  too  lethargic  to  learn. 

It  IS  expected  that  any  legislative  lyopo— " 
that    arise    from    the    Walter    eommtttM^ 
sttuUes   will    be   submitted   to   th« 
or  the  Blgbty-flLrst  Congress, 


TV  Ofi<eri  Make  U«  Tro«bI« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICBICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1949 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  recently  author- 
ised the  appropriation  of  a  lot  of  money 
to  Increase  the  pay  of  those  In  the  armed 
services.    The  cfBcers  were  the  greatest 

beneficiaries.  .  ^,   ^  *u  » 

With  the  country  running  behind,  that 
is  each  month  spending  more  than  it 
receives,  the  folks  at  home  are  becoming 
more  and  more  Insistent  that  the  Con- 
gress cut  down  expenses.  Bxit  the  Con- 
gress so  far  has  not  paid  any  attention  to 
the  economy  orders  except  to  talk. 

The  Congress  and  especially  the  Sen- 
ate, just  keep*  on  hiking  pay.  And  in 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  officers— Just 
a  few  of  them— and  some  of  the  top- 
notch  boys  Just  go  on  using  Government 
facilities,  spending  Government  money, 
without  any  regard  to  the  Nations 
financial  condition. 

I  am  atUching  hereto  a  sUtement 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  which 
came  out  on  the  21st  of  July,  which 
shows  the  way  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sawyer  has  Joined  the  generals  and 
some  of  the  other  brass  In  the  spending 
program. 

According  to  this  article.  Secretary 
Sawyer  ha*  been  flying  back  and  forth 
between  his  home  in  Cincinnati  and 
Washington  on  week  ends  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  And  he  has  not  traveled 
the  cheapest  way.  either. 

Just  how  he  can  Justl/y  It.  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  know  that  Congressmen  get 
one  mileage  for  each  session  of  Congresf. 
That  barely  gets  them  from  home  to 
Washington  and  back  home  again.  U 
they  make  other  tripn  home— and  most 
of  us  do  and  are  required  to  by  our 
ofllclal  duties— we  pay  the  cost. 

I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  that. 
IX  we  are  not  satisfied  with  our  salaries 
and  our  expense  allowances,  we  do  not 
need  to  sUv  here.  But  it  is  neither  fair 
nor  Just  for  top-ranking  Government 
officials  to  chisel  on  their  expend 
accounts. 
The  news  article  follows: 

CALX.  roB  ta  T&zrsTcas 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  Ukee  to 
Spend  these  summer  week  ends  at  hU  home 
in  ClncUinatl.  Its  really  very  convenient. 
All  he  has  to  do  Is  to  phone  for  one  of  the 
two  DC-8  planes  which  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Administration  maintains  for  odiclal  travel. 
The  CAA  ta  an  agency  under  the  Commerce 
Department,  so  there's  no  trouble  about  it. 


The  plloU.  of  course,  like  to  spend  their 
week  ends  at  home,  too.  They  live  in  Wash- 
ington. So  after  they  fly  Mr.  Sawyer  to  Cin- 
cinnati they  fly  back  to  Washington  and  then 
return  to  ClncinnaM  to  haul  the  Secretary 
back  to  the  Capital. 

Mr  Sawyer  has  mads  five  such  trips  since 
June  1.  But  thsts  10  trips  for  the  plane— 
S  hours  each  way  at  SlOO  an  hour  to  keep  a 
DC-«  in  the  air.  The  10  round  tripe  have 
coat  the  Oovernment  »6,000.  That  Is.  the 
taxpayer  ptcks  up  the  tab— It  took  the  total 
Income  tax  of  n  married  men  (wife  and 
two  children)  earning  S3.000  a  year  to  pay 
for  Mr.  Sawyers  tripe  so  far  this  summer. 
He  could  have  done  It  by  commercial  air 
liner  for  $280. 

Apparently  no  sum  Is  too  small   for  the 
Truman  goeemment  not  to  save. 


Business  Need  Fear  No  DepretsioB  if  It 
WUi  Go  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MUITER 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
sides  we  hear  distressing  talk  about  a 
possible  depression.  Those  who  have 
closely  studied  the  situation  know  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  a  depression. 

Business  must  wake  up.  however,  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  left  the  sellers' 
market  and  are  back  In  the  buyers*  mar- 
ket, which  means  going  back  to  the  old 
American  spirit  of  competition.  You 
can  sell  your  product  if  you  msike  a  good 
one  and  If  you  tell  the  world  about  it. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Post  of  August  4,  1949. 
excelUntly  Illustrates  my  point: 

LrnU  SHOB  STOBT 

(By  Sylvia  P.  Porter) 
Let  me  tell  you  today  a  wonderful  little 
tale  about  a  small  manufacttirer  who  alraoet 
went  out  of  business  a  couple  of  weeks  ago— 
but  dldnt.  Let  me  tell  you  bow  he  was 
catapulted  from  despair  to  delight  In  48 
houra— and  the  way  it  came  about  It's  such 
a  cheerftil  little  story,  so  fundamentally 
American.    I  think  youll  like  It. 

My  Ule  concerns  two  long-time  friends: 
one.  Max  Ooldbach.  Is  a  former  German  who 
ned  from  Hitler  to  America  and  who  Is  now  a 
manufacturer  of  women's  plsyahoes;  the 
other.  Wlllard  Ckilovln.  Is  a  former  depart- 
ment store  merchandise  manager  who  Is  now 
bead  of  a  New  York  advertising  agency. 

Probably  you  never  heard  of  either  of 
them— but  that's  one  of  my  points.  This  U  a 
typical  "little  business"  story. 

It  begins  in  early  June  when  Gclovln  met 
Ooldbach.  noUced  he  was  glum  and  asked 
the  trouble  Ooldbach  was  bhint;  for  the 
past  3  months,  his  five  salesmen  had  been 
combing  the  country  looklr\g  for  business  and 
till  they  d  tun  Into  was  "No!  No!  No!"  every- 
where. 

"I  can't  take  It  any  longer."  said  Ooldbach. 
"I    cant    malnuln   my    pay    roll    without 
some  more  sales.    I'm  going  out  of  buslnev 
before  I  loee  everything  " 

OoloTln  looked  over  Ooldt>ach's  product,  de- 
cided it  was  well  made,  properly  priced  but 
needed  improved  styling.  He  told  blm  so. 
but  Ooldbach  replied: 

"What's  the  use?  We  can't  fight  the  trend. 
Everyone  says  business  Is  bad  ard  growing 
worse,  so  I'm  getting  out  before  I'm  bank- 
rupt." 
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At  this  point,  says  Oolovln.  "his  loss  of 
faith  In  himself  and  his  business  suddenly 
struck  me  aS*a  symbol  of  the  discouragement 
enveloping  our  country.  I  realized  the  av- 
erage man  Is  prone  to  give  up  and  await  a 
miracle  or  a  government  panacea  to  pull  him 
through. 

"Because  of  my  merchandising  experience. 
I  was  able  to  suggest  a  correction  in  shoe 
styling.  I  also  asked  him  to  give  me  48  hotirs 
to  think  over  his  problems  and  to  take  any 
action  deemed  necessary  before  he  closed 
shop.     He  agreed.     I  went  into  action." 

And  here  is  what  Oolovln  did; 

That  same  evening  he  redesigned  the  play 
shoe  Into  a  Grecian-type  sandal.  A  sample 
was  In  his  offloe  the  following  morning. 

At  9  a.  m.  he  was  on  the  telephone  asking 
appointments  with  buyers  of  leading  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  department  stores  to 
demonstrate  the  new  sandal  and  show  how 
It  would  bring  Immediate  traffic  Into  the 
stores.     He  got  six  appointments. 

By  5  p.  m.  he  had  shown  his  sample  to  all 
six  stores  and  "I  guess  my  enthusiasm  caught 
hold  with  four  of  them  because  I  came  back 
with  bona  fide  orders  for  3.000  pairs." 

By  6  p.  m.  he  had  sent  out  31  telegrams  to 
key  stores  across  the  country,  giving  the  same 
sales  talk.  Twelve  orders  were  received  the 
next  day.  asking  for  alr-mall  shipment  of 
samples.  Two  stores  wired  their  New  York 
represenUtlves  to  answer  In  person. 

At  7  p.  m..  after  the  telegrams  were  out, 
Oolovln  briefed  his  staff  on  the  urgency  of 
the  problem  and  his  ofBce  went  to  work  on 
a  selling  broadside  to  go  to  5.000  prospects  all 
over  the  land. 

At  8  p.  m  copy  and  art  work  were  assigned. 
By  10  p  m  that  part  of  the  Job  was  finished 
and  a  night-shift  typographer  was  put  to 
work.  At  midnight  proofs  were  ready.  By 
lama  lithographer  had  the  stuff  and  the 
broadsides  were  set  to  roll.  The  next  after- 
noon they  were  In  the  maU — 5,000  hand- 
picked  retaU  shops. 

And.  then,  the  returns  started  coming  in. 
Some  extracts  from  Oolovln 's  diary: 

"Footwear  News  reports  B.  Altman  ad  In 
£undav  Times  causes  sales  sensation";  "Gil- 
christ &  Co..  Boston,  wants  exclusive  sale  Jn 
city  ";  "Detroit  phoned  in  order  for  800  pairs"; 
"Stern  Bros,  called,  want  more  shoes";  "Long- 
distance phone  from  Hlgbee,  of  Cleveland, 
reordered  10  cases."     And  he  continues: 

"The  manufacturer  la  now  a  new  man.  re- 
vitalized. He.  too.  was  Imbued  by  this  48- 
hour  accomplishment.  He  Is  now  hiring 
more  workers,  training  operating  teams  in 
his  methods,  ordering  additional  shoe  ma- 
chines, looking  for  another  factory  and  plan- 
ning a  general  expansion  for  the  fall  season 
ahead." 

It  Is  a  wonderful  little  tale,  don't  you 
acree?  And  it  carries  a  message  that  Ameri- 
can business,  small  or  large,  well  may  ponder. 
That  pace  need  not  be  duplicated;  the  will 
to  succeed  is  the  key  thing. 

Golovin.  I  salute  you.  Ooldbach.  good 
luck. 


China  "White  Paper"  Whitewashes  Slate 
Department  Blunders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editorial  In  the  Washington 
News  today  clinches  the  story  on  the 
China  white  paper  just  released  by  the 


State  Department.  Gen.  George  Mar- 
shall must  assume  a  large  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  debacle  of  free 
China.  Along  with  him  we  place  the 
original  injustice  upon  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  in  a  deal  made  by  them  with 
Stalin  at  YalU  in  1945.  YalU.  Yalta. 
Yalta — what  a  crime  was  committed 
there  under  the  guise  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  at 
this  point: 

THE  CHINA  "WHm  PAPER" 

The  State  Department  finally  has  answered 
the  questions  of  exactly  when  and  why  the 
United  States  abandoned  its  historic  position 
as  an  ally  of  Nationalist  China  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  neutrality  between  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  Communist  rebels. 

That  course  was  decided  by  Gen.  George 
C.  MarshaU  In  July  1946. 

According  to  the  white  paper  on  China, 
"General  Marshall  was  being  placed  in  the 
untenable  position  of  mediating  on  tlie  one 
band  between  two  Chinese  groups  while  on 
the  other  the  United  States  Government 
was  continuing  to  supply  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  one  of  the  two  groups,  namely,  the 
National  government." 

So  in  order  to  let  General  Marshall  con- 
tinue his  efforts  American  financial  assist- 
ance was  withdrawn  from  our  wartime  ally, 
and  an  embargo  was  placed  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  China. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  general's  de- 
cision did  not  prevent  Russia  from  supply- 
ing the  Chinese  Communists  v.ith  Japanese 
arms  captured  in  Manchuria. 

When  the  Marshall  decision  was  made, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  winning  the  war 
against  the  Communists.  Later  that  same 
year,  1946,  the  white  paper  admits  the  Na- 
tionalist government  reached  the  highest 
point  of  it-  mUltary  position  after  VJ-day. 
But  in  1947  the  strategic  initiative  passed 
from  the  government  to  the  Communists. 
When  we  began  again  to  supply  arms  to  the 
NatlonalisU,  late  in  1948,  It  was  the  old 
question  of  too  little  and  too  late — North 
China  and  Manchuria  had  faUen  In  the 
interim. 

Details  on  how  the  Marshall  mission  in 
other  respects  aided  in  this  transition  are 
not  supplied  by  the  State  Department.  But 
they  can  '>€  had  by  reading  George  Creel's 
recent  book,  Russia's  Race  for  Asia. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Church- 
ill gave  away  Chinese  territory  in  exchange 
for  Russia's  intervention  in  the  Pacific  war. 
and  the  white  paper  remarks  that  It  was 
unfortunate  that  China  was  not  previously 
consulted.  This  deal  was  made  at  Yalta  In 
February  1945,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  wasnt 
told  about  it  imtil  the  middle  of  June. 

The  Department  comforts  itself  with  the 
observation  that  at  no  time  did  President 
Roosevelt  consider  that  he  was  compro- 
mising vital  Chinese  Interests.  Of  course. 
PDR  was  not  Chinese,  and  It  was  Chinese 
territory  which  was  given  away. 

Most  of  the  story  of  what  our  secret  diplo- 
macy did  to  China  Is  in  this  white  paper- 
when  it  Is  pieced  together. 

The  long  suppressed  report  made  by  Gen. 
A.  C.  Wedemeyer  also  Is  made  public.  But  the 
explanation  that  It  was  withheld  for  2  years 
to  avoid  doing  Injury  to  China's  prestige 
doesn't  hold  water.  The  white  paper  itself 
reveals  none  of  this  reluctance.  Yet  China's 
situation  today  Is  more  desperate  than  It  was 
then. 

A  better  explanation  why  the  report  was 
kept  buried  in  the  archives  while  General 
M^f*haii  headed  the  StaU  Department  Is 
■tiggested  by  Its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations. They  were  In  direct  contradiction  to 
General  Marshall's  poaitlon. 

General  Wedemeyer  knew  more  about  the 
Chinese  military  situation  than  any  other 


American.  It  was  his  view,  as  of  September 
1947,  when  he  made  his  report,  that  it  could 
be  saved.  He  submitted  a  program,  condi- 
tioned on  China's  accepting  American  ad- 
visers in  mUitary  and  economic  fields  to  in- 
sure that  our  aid  was  properly  used.  This 
condition  was  agreeable  to  the  Chinese  Got- 
ernment,  as  its  spokesmen  repeatedly  de- 
clared. But  the  report  was  suppressed,  and 
nothing  was  done  untU  Congress  intervened 
In  April  1948.  Then  the  first  of  the  military 
supplies  weren't  delivered  until  last  Novem- 
ber, by  which  time  the  Communist  forces 
had  reached  the  Yangtze  Valley. 

The  white  paper  does  not  explain  how  this 
arms  program  was  sabotaged  by  Washington 
bureaucrats,  but  It  devotes  page  after  page  to 
the  aUeged  Inefficiency  and  corruption  In 
Chinese  officialdom.  It  passes  qiUckly  over 
the  StUwell  story,  not  telling  how  "Vinegar 
Joe  '  vised  Chinese  troops  to  recover  his  own 
lost  face  in  Burma. 

Nor  does  it  explain  why  the  Department 
ignored  the  repeated  warnings  it  received 
from  the  American  Embassy  In  Moecow  on 
Russia's  aspirations  in  China. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  gaps  In  the  white 
paper  can  be  filled  in  from  books  written 
by  on-the-ground  witnesses,  books  not  sub- 
ject to  editing  by  men  interested  In  de- 
fending their  own  mistaken  policies. 


An  All-Faith  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nzw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
OUara)  recently  initiated  the  movement 
in  our  House  for  the  establishment  of 
an  all-faith  memorial.  At  his  sugges- 
tion many  of  us  introduced  similar  reso- 
lutions in  order  to  show  our  support  of 
the  movement.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  our  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  diligence  and 
thoughtfulness  not  only  in  this  matter 
but  in  the  performance  of  all  of  his  con- 
gressicHial  duties.  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  received 
by  me  on  the  same  subject,  from  the 
National  All-Paith  Memorial  Committee: 

National  All-Faith 

Mtmowtat   Committke. 
Chicago.  III..  August  2.  1949. 

Hon.  ABR-tHAM  J.  MlTLTZa, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Congressman  Mtn.Tm:  We  have  Just 
been  informed  by  your  associate,  Congrees- 
man  OHara.  of  Chicago,  that  you  have  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  312  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  an  all-faith 
memorial. 

Please  accept  the  gratitude  of  our 
commlttee. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  gov- 
ernors of  18  States  of  the  Union  have  now 
endorsed  this  proposal.  These  States  are: 
Florida,  GeorgU,  Dlinola.  Kentucky,  Iowa. 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mlaalaslppl. 
Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico.  New  York, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

The  city  councils  of  35  leading  American 
citlee  have  endorsed  Senate  Joint  BeaolutloK 
43  by  resolution. 

The  same  action  was  taken  by  the  geocrri 
assembly  of  the  State  of  minoU.    Local  poeta 
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•nd  chapters  <rf  Buch  org»nl«atlon«  u  the 
Amerlcaii  Leflon.  Mother*  of  World  War.  the 
pte«_  and  the  National  Conference  of  Chrta- 
tlMM  antf  Jew*,  have  all  endoraed  thla  meaa- 
are.  We  ha»«  received  enthiwiaBtte  letter* 
from  men  higta  up  in  such  orfantaatiooa  M 
Rotary  lull  national  Klvanls  International. 
tiM  Lofal  Ortar  ef  Mooaa.  etc.  Our  adTlaory 
eonamaa  contalna  the  namea  of  laaiMas 
Oathollr.  PrtMaatant.  and  >wtah  rellf»oua  aad 
toy  Jeadera— even  John  Dewey,  who  U  aoine- 
«B  m  Aawica'a  leading  phUos- 
propoaal.     80  haa 

of  OoiwBbta  Unl- 

atiibar  and  autbortty  on 
Itutlonal  law  and  tfaHHsmtle  foeem- 
.  The  oomnilttee  la  grattflad  to  kaofw 
___  In  joa  it  haa  auch  an  alrie  champlOQ 
at  a  prajact  which,  we  bellrfe.  win  proee  a 
powerful  blow  against  bigotry  and  In  favor 
of 


BAKMVr 


Chutrman. 


WaskiiiftoM  Reportiaf 

1XTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY.  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PDmaTLTAjnA 

a  TH»  HOOSI  OF  BBPRBSBfTATIVl* 

Friday.  Auffust  S.  1949 

Mr  DAVENPORT     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
le*ve  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 

my  weekly  column  from  the  East 

Liberty  Tribune.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 
wa— maiow  aaroarura 

In  theae  days  of  high  Ooremment  n- 
pendlturea— over  MO.000.000,000  a  year— we 
aa  American  cltlaena  and  taxpayers  must 
mmkm  certain  that  we  get  the  moat  out  of 
evary  dollar  spent  for  public  service.  Thla 
doea  not  mean  that  we  must  neceaaarlly 
apend  leaa.  unless  such  cuts  are  warranted, 
but  It  does  mean  that  we  get  a  dollar's  worth 
of  public  service  for  eeeay  dollar  of  our  money 
we  let  the  GoTemment  spend. 

fffi^.fc  in  the  mld-thtrties.  our  total  na- 
tional Income  was  only  fi^.OOO.OOO.OOO.  Tou 
would  have  been  conaldercd  out  of  your  mind 
tf  you  had  predicted  that  In  leaa  than  15 
yaars  your  Oorernment  alone  would  be 
•pending  more  than  the  whole  country  waa 
then  getting  in  Wf  aa.  aalarlea.  and  proMa. 
But  that  haa  now  coaaa  to  paaa.  Aa  Amarl- 
can  cltlaena  we  muat  keep  doae  watch  or 
^»t  the  btgneaa  of  Oovarnmcnt  will  over- 
whelm ua. 

There  la  one  way  we  can  all  help  keep  the 
public-service  dollar  on  a  workable  level  and 
that  Is  to  learn  how  to  mai.age  this  Immenae 
Government  we  have.  Tou  and  I  mxist  learn 
hew  to  make  this  dollar  responsible  to  us. 
Back  In  July  of  1»47.  President  Truman 
eatabllahed  the  Commission  on  Organisation 
of  the  Bsacutlve  Branch  of  the  Oovernmant 
to  show  ua  how  Thla  Commlaalon.  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Hoover  Commlarton, 
waa  made  neither  anti-New  Deal  or  pro-Mew 
Deal,  but  waa  purpoacly  made  bipartisan  so 
tbat  It  wotild  ba  Intcrcated  solely  in  finding 
way*  to  improve  our  Government  service. 
Twelve  experta  and  their  working  sUfTs  in- 
vestigated everything  cur  Government  did. 

The  Commlsalon  art  up  taak  forcea  which 
examined  the  varloua  Government  agenclea 
MMl  Oovamment  functlona  and  came  up  with 
■tore  ^*r«««  900  major  racwmendatlons  for 
ImproTllV  oar  federal  aenrtce  1  have  seen 
(jj^aa  raaoomaiMtetlona.  and  it  Is  my  opin- 
ion that.  In  general,  their  arceptanea  will 
save  the  American  people  about  M.000.0004X)0 
a  year.  They  may  make  dry  reading  to  some 
people,  but  they  are  vital  to  all  thinking 
Americana. 


A  savings  of  $4,000,000,000  a  year  for  Amer- 
icans now  imwiUll  with  what  lies  ahead  Is 
substantial.  BqnaUy  ImporUnt.  thla  saving 
wUl  actually  Improve  the  worklnga  oC  otir 
Federal  Government. 

The  Commlaalon's  recommendatlona  do  not 
call  for  curtailing  vital  services  now  per- 
formed by  Oovernmeut.  nor  do  they  ask  that 
Dceeaaary  functlona  be  cllmlruited. 

Fart  of  the  Hoover  Oommlaalon  recom- 
mendatlona have  already  been  acted  upon, 
but  much  work  la  rectulrcd  before  the  main 
bodv  Is  enacted  Into  law.  Some  of  the  rec- 
ommendatlona led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Servlcaa  Agency  recently  passed 
by  both  nciuaaa  W«.  who  worked  on  this 
legislation,  ware  appalled  to  dlaeover  that 
without  such  sn  organlaattoa  aa  the  General 
Sarvtcea  Agency  an  unnaeaaMry  tftOO.OOO.OOO 
waa  being  spent  each  year  on  Government 
procurement  and  dUpoaal  of  Government 
property. 

The  06A  consolidates  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply.  War  AsseU  AdmlnUtratlon.  Federal 
Worka  Agatwy  and  WatlOMl  Archlvea.  Each 
of  thaae  agenclea  had  fone  along  on  lu  own 
merry  way  before,  duplicating  each  others 
work  and  squanderlnf(  money  aa  It  went. 

Other  Hoover  Commlsalon  recommenda- 
tlona DOW  before  Congraaa  call  for  the  reor- 
ganisation of  varloua  Oovernment  agenclea: 
tlM  eaUblUhment  of  a  Veterana'  Life  Insur- 
aaea  Oorporallon.  a  Federal  Personnel  Serv- 
ice, a  National  Commlsalon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relatione;  and  the  unification  of  our 
defense  services. 

It  U  every  American's  duty  to  intereat  him- 
self in  the  proper  operation  of  hla  Govern- 
ment. If  he  doee  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  operaM  along  the 
bumbling  lines  laid  down  a  century  ago. 
Americans  In  bualneaa  would  not  tolerate 
aueh  methoda  for  a  alngle  moment.  Yet 
many  of  them  cannot  work  up  any  Intereat 
In  the  biggest  bualneaa  In  the  world — the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea.  We  muat 
all  lend  our  active  support  to  this  fine  non- 
partisan effort  to  Improve  the  government 
servtca. 


A  Day  •(  Movnuag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOOK 
Of  THX  HOUSK  OP  fUmtSBBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1949 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoiB.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday. 
Augast  4.  1948.  As  this  editorial  points 
out.  the  Democratic  administration  of- 
ficially launched  its  deficit  financing  pro- 
gram when  the  Treasury  invited  sub- 
scriptions to  a  new  blUlon-doUar  bond 
Issue  which  Is  $200,000,000  In  excess  of 
the  amount  needed  to  retire  maturing 
Indebtedness. 


HABTT 

In  addition  to  lU  long-term  debt,  the 
United  Statea  Treasury  haa  a  "floating' 
(ahort-term)  debt,  eonalatlng  mainly  of  so- 
called  certlficatea  of  Indebtedneaa  and  dla- 
eount  bllU.  which  la  oonatantly  being 
numed  over  ••  In  the  paat  8  yeara  the  prac- 
tice haa  been  that  as  one  outstanding  series 
mattired  It  was  refunded  with  a  new  laaue 
of  the  same  kind  and  the  same  amount. 
ThU  week,  however,  we  are  wituaartng  a 
departure  from  that  pattern.  Today  an 
tasus   of   MOO.OOO.OOO  In   three-month   bllU 


matures,  and  In  anticipation  the  Treasury 
Invited  subscriptions  on  Monday,  not  to  a 
new  $800  000.000  Isaue.  but  to  one  of  11.000.- 
000  000.  The  excess  gaoO.OOOOOO  represents 
"new  money"  being  raised  by  the  Treasury— 
the  first  of  the  kind  It  haa  sought  (except 
In  connection  with  lu  savings-bond  cam- 
paign) alnce  the  time  of  the  Victory  Loan 
In  November  194S 

This  borrowing  operation,  resulting  as  It 
doea  In  the  expansion  of  the  Oovernment 
debt,  la  far  more  Important  than  the  mere 
$200,000,000  figtire  suggests.  It  may  be  said 
to  mark  today  more  or  less  officially  as  the 
(Jay  when  the  Government  turned  back  to 
deficit  financing  after  a  brief  2  years  of 
budget  surpluses. 

After  the  First  World  War  the  United  States 
returned  promptly  to  the  ways  of  fiscal  pro- 
bity. The  period  1820-30  saw  the  budget 
balanced  unfailingly  each  year.  By  1930, 
moreover,  the  Federal  debt,  which  had  been 
swollen  by  the  war  to  $25,244,000,000.  had 
been  reduced  to  $10,186,000,000.  But  in  1831 
theae  surpluses  gave  way  to  a  series  of  an- 
nual deflclU  that  waa  not  to  be  Interrupted 
until  16  years  later. 

In  lU  early  stages  thU  deficit  financing  waa 
aaaoclatcd  with  the  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties; later,  of  course.  Its  continuance  waa 
made  neceaaary  by  the  war  emergency.  But 
It  is  a  good  deal  less  easy  to  produce  a 
plauaibie  alngle  explanation  for  lu  resump- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  depression 
argument,  on  which  It  waa  defended  In  the 
years  Immediately  before  the  war.  la  hardly 
applicable  now  In  1931  when  the  budget 
first  became  unbalanced  the  national  income 
stood  at  only  $60,000,000,000.  Today  It  Is 
of  a  magnitude  of  approximately  $225,000,- 
000.000. 

Flgurea  released  yesterday  by  the  Cenaus 
Bureau  show  unemployment  In  July  at 
allghtly  mors  than  4.000,000.  But  In 
1931.  with  the  economy  in  a  precipitate  UU- 
spin.  there  were  more  than  g.000.000  out 
of  work— and  thU  at  a  time  when  the  toUl 
labor  force  was  30  percent  smaller  than  to- 
day. (A  year  later  tiie  figure  waa  over 
13.000.000.)  In  short,  aa  the  President  him- 
self put  it  In  his  recent  economic  report, 
the  economy  today  la  "operaUng  at  high  lev- 
ela  of  employment  and  production  •  •  •• 
We  are  not  In  a  depression." 

Neither,  of  course.  Is  ths  •'war  *  argument 
gannane  to  the  present  situation,  although 
aspHkdlturea  flowing  from  the  recent  flgbtlng 
war  and  those  necessitated  by  the  c<  Id  war 
with  Ruasla  maks  the  picture  decidedly  dif- 
ferent than  that  preaented  In  the  era  of 
the  t  went  lea. 

The  President  haa  attributed  the  resump- 
tion or  deficit  financing  to  the  "untimely 
Ux  reduction  of  $5,000,000,000  during  the 
height  of  the  Infiatlon."  We  agree— and 
agreed  at  the  time— that  this  course  of  ac- 
tion was  lll-advlaed;  ws  do  not.  however. 
attach  tbe  Importance  to  It  that  Mr.  Truman 
doea.  Actually,  Individual  Income-tax  re- 
celpU  fell  leaa  than  $3,000,000,000  between 
fiscal  1948  and  fiscal  1»4«.  Federal  expendi- 
tures meanwhile  have  been  steadily  rUlng. 
They  have  expanded  from  $34,000,000,000  In 
fiscal  1048  to  an  estimated  $43,000,000,000 
for  1960.  and  the  latter  flgura  doee  not  al- 
low for  the  proposed  mllltary-ald  program 
nor  for  a  number  of  other  Itema,  such  as 
higher  farm-support  costs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  many  other  countries  testlfiee,  that 
deficit  financing  is  a  habit -forming  drug,  and 
that  we  In  the  United  States  have  never 
reaUy  got  It  out  of  our  system  since  we  first 
turned  to  It  In  the  thirties.  Even  the  sur- 
pluses of  1M7  and  1948  were  not  the  reault 
of  calculated  auatertty  but  a  fortuitous  in- 
cident of  the  postwar  inflation.  Some  meas- 
ure of  the  hold  that  spending  has  on  the 
administration  at  the  present  time  Is  to  be 
seen  In  the  President  s  observation  that  "w« 
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cannot  achieve  a  budget  surplus  In  a  declin- 
ing economy."  If  we  cannot  achieve  a  budg- 
et surplus  in  an  economy  represented  by  a 
national  Income  of  $225,000,000,000,  then 
when,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  hope  ever 
to  achieve  it? 


Shocking  Evidence  of  Fraad  in  War  Con- 
tracts Verifies  Ugly  Rumors  and 
Reports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  26,  1949,  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  certain  ugly  rumors  and 
reports  In  connection  with  the  B-36 
bomber,  and  offered  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  Investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  air. 

This  morning's  Times-Herald  carries 
a  story  headed  "Warren  Discloses  E\i- 
dence  of  Fraud  in  War  Contracts— Brib- 
ery of  Former  Army  Officers  and  $6,280,- 
000  Overpayments  Reported." 

This  story  Is  based  upon  the  report  to 
Congress  by  United  States  Comptroller 
Lindsay  Warren,  a  former  Member  of 
this  House  from  North  Carolina  with 
whom  many  of  us  served  and  for  whom 
we  have  the  highest  respect. 

The  article  by  the  United  Press  follows: 

United  States  Ck>mptroller  General  Lind- 
say Warren  disclosed  yesterday  what  he 
termed  "shocking"  evidence  of  "fraud,  col- 
lusion and  or  bribery"  on  the  part  of  former 
Army  oflVcers  in  the  award  of  wartime  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Warren  reported  to  Congress  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  in  addition,  has  found 
$«.280.000  In  improper  payments  "Induced  by 
fraud"  In  conneetlon  with  the  settlement  of 
Government  contracts. 

He  said  these  represented  only  a  "sam- 
pling" and  that  he  hesitated  to  guess  the 
"entire  eactent  of  fraud  and  overpayments." 

nurro  is  cHAacn) 

Warren  said  that  his  Investigations  of  con- 
tracu  awarded  to  New  York  firms  for  prepa- 
ration of  Government  technical  manuals  dis- 
closed "beyond  reasonable  doubt"  that  con- 
tract awards  la  the  first  Instance  were  based 
on  "fraud,  collusion  and  or  bribery  on  the 
part  of  certain  Government  personnel  (mili- 
tary and  civiiian)  and  others."  And  he  cited 
these  instances: 

1.  An  Army  officer  "divulged  to  one  of  ths 
bidders"  the  prices  quoted  by  other  firms  on 
preparation  of  the  manuals.  The  bidder  re- 
ceived a  $40,375  contract — later  canceled — 
and  as  an  "altermath"  the  officer  became  em- 
ployed by  the  company  and  was  paid  $7,600 
for  services. 

STOCK  GIVKN  OITICXXS 

a.  Two  former  Army  officers,  while  on  ac- 
tive duty,  '"received  shares  of  corporate  stock 
valued  at  $2,000  in  return  for  purported  'part- 
time  sertlces'  to  a  firm  which  shortly  there- 
after received  Government  contracts  at  prices 
totaling  in  excess  of  $100,000." 

3.  "Numerous  instances  '  were  reported  in- 
TolTlng  accepUnce  by  Government  employ- 
ees of  'entertainment,  lunches,  dinners, 
liquors,  etc..  from  contractors  who.  In  re- 
turn, seem  to  have  been  favored  with  Gov- 


ernment  ccmtracts  and  liberal  termination 
settlements." 

"riATHxaiNO  or  nbsts" 

4.  Other  cases  of  a  "feathering  of  nests" 
by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government 
who  subsequently  wwe  given  Jobs  by  the 
contractors. 

6.  A  firm  received  three  Government  con- 
tracts shortly  after  Its  representatives  were 
"Intoduced  to  two  Government  employees," 
and  concurrently  the  company's  books  re- 
flected "liabilities  to  these  employees"  of 
between  $1,175  and  $2,029. 

6.  Another  firm  asked  a  Government  em- 
ployee to  increase  Its  contract  price,  and  after 
receiving  the  Increase  "paid  the  sum  of  $500 
to  that  official  who  then  was  employed  by  one 
of  the  firm's  competitors." 

7.  An  "apparent  scheme"  whereby  20  per- 
cent of  contract  prices  was  to  be  "kicked 
back"  to  certain  Government  representatives, 
either  directly  or  to  their  relatives  or  through 
"dummy"  corporations.  The  corporations 
were  owned  by  Government  employees  who 
veUed  their  Identities.  Warren  said. 

COMES  DC  MUST  OF  PSOBK 

Warren's  report  to  Congress  covered  his 
Office's  activities  under  the  Contract  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1SM4. 

It  was  made  public  In  the  midst  of  a  c(hi- 
gressional  Investigation  of  so-called  "5  per- 
centers," agents  for  Government  contracts 
who  got  6  percent  of  the  value  of  contracts 
obtained  for  their  cUenU.  Warren  did  not 
aay  anything  about  such  agents  speciflcally. 


Union  of  tlie  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  an  interesting  and  well-written 
editorial,  that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  of  Emporia.  Kans. 
The  editorial  is  by  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  L. 
White.  Mr.  White,  as  most  of  you  are 
aware,  is  a  leading  and  nationally  known 
writer  and  author.  I  commend  your 
reading  the  editorial: 

UNION   OF   THI   FBIX 

Readers  of  the  Gasette  will  remember  that 
this  newspaper  was  not  only  an  early  sup- 
porter of  the  League  of  Nations  but  a  laat- 
dltch  one.  We  favored  America's  entry  first 
Into  the  League  Itself,  then  Into  the  World 
Court  and,  when  both  of  these  proposals 
failed,  urged  America's  active  cooperation 
with  the  League  from  the  outside  until  that 
organization  finally  blew  up  in  the  1989  ex- 
plosion of  the  war. 

Careful  readers  of  this  editorial  column 
may  also  have  noted  that  when  the  present 
United  Nations  was  proclaimed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945  the  Gazette,  while  supporting 
the  Idea,  did  not  proclaim  to  its  readers 
that  the  mlllenlum  had  arrived.  It  sup- 
ported, then  as  now,  the  United  Nations  idea. 
But  its  editor  felt  strongly  then  and  says 
openly  today  that  this  idea  is  not  enough 
and  may  be  dangerously  inadequate.  The 
weaknesses  in  the  United  Nations  are  already 
revealed.  Any  positive  action  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  can  be  blocked  by  the 
reto  of  a  single  power.  The  United  Nations 
was  unabls  to  enforce  its  decisions  even  In 
that  petty  squabbls  between  the  Arabs  and 


the  Jews.  In  spite  of  all  the  talking  at  Lake 
Success,  in  spite  of  a  plan  carefully  formu- 
lated by  United  Nations'  experts,  this  little 
squabble  broke  into  open  warfare  and  the 
fighting  dragged  on  for  months. 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  United  Nations 
idea  is  that  it  tries  to  combine  a  number 
of  people  who  have  almost  nothln<;  in  com- 
mon. Therefore  these  nations  wUl  not  agree 
to  any  effective  tinity. 

The  United  Nations  Is.  of  covirse.  better 
than  nothing.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  pre- 
tend that  this  unity  is  more  powerful  than 
it  really  is.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  this 
loose  and  limp  organization  exists  need  not 
stop  us.  together  with  other  truly  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  think  as  we  do,  from 
searching  for  that  kind  of  solid  and  powerful 
unity  which  really  would  keep  the  peace. 

FV>r  all  of  these  reasons  the  Gazette  hereby 
nails  to  its  masthead  the  banner  of  thejre- 
cently  formed  Atlantic  Union  Committee,  an 
organization  which  is  calling  for  a  federal 
convention  of  the  democraclea  to  meet  In 
the  near  futtue. 

Heading  this  organlaatlon  Is  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  and 
its  vice  presidents  are  Robert  Patterson  and 
Will  Clayton,  while  Its  board  of  directors  In- 
cludes Herbert  Agar.  Gardner  Cowlea.  Harry 
Scherman  (of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club) , 
Clarence  Strelt.  Harold  Urey,  the  atomic 
scientist,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

And  what  la  their  idea?  Briefly  to  call  a 
convention  made  up  of  delegates  from  Amer- 
ica and  the  other  five  democracies  which 
sponsored  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  see 
if  we  can  get  not  Just  a  shaky  military  al- 
liance, but  a  true  federal  union  of  the  free. 

For  the  people  of  these  six  nations  have 
Just  as  much  in  common  as  did  the  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies  which  broke  away  from 
Englsmd  in  1776.  In  1787  these  Colonies, 
finding  that  If  they  were  to  avoid  petty  dis- 
putes and  keep  the  peace,  they  would  need  a 
more  perfect  union,  called  a  federal  conven- 
tion to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  and 
out  of  this  1787  convention  came  our  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
actly these  reasons  we  are  asking  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  Congress  to  invite 
the  democracies  who  sponsored  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  to  name  delegates,  represent- 
ing their  principal  political  parties,  to  meet 
this  year  with  delegates  of  the  United  States 
in  a  federal  convention  to  explore  how  far 
their  peoples,  and  other  democracies  whom 
the  convention  may  Invite  to  send  delegates, 
can  apply  between  them,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations,  the  principles 
of  free  federal  union. 

Out  of  our  American  convention  of  1787 
came  a  free  Federal  Union,  the  principles  of 
which  have  since  been  copied  by  Switzerland 
and  Canada. 

All  these  six  countries  are  firmly  democrat- 
ic— they  have  maintained  free  institutions 
and  free  government  for  at  least  a  century. 
They  have  roughly  the  same  outlook  on  life, 
the  same  standard  of  living,  the  same  love 
of  liberty,  and  the  same  definition  of  what 
liberty  really  is. 

Together  theae  six  nations  could  form  one 
federal  republic  of  300.000,000  people,  a 
mightier  union  than  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  which  ever  could  be  arrayed 
against  them.  Working  together  in  one  gov- 
ernment they  could  keep  the  peace  of  thla 
world  as  Rome  kept  it  for  a  thousand  years. 
Such  a  union  is  not  and  should  not  be  a 
union  against  any  other  group.  It  would 
have  no  mission  to  start  a  crusade  against 
any  other  world  group  which  has  a  different 
definition  of  freedom  or  any  peoples  who  ars 
too  backward  to  have  achieved  free  institu- 
tions. 

We  of  the  six  Federal  democracies  would 
desire  to  preserve  only  our  own  liberties 
against  any  possible  aggressor. 
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Nov  )u«t  how  tu  would  —ctk  of  the  tUi 
nAtlon*  b«  wUltof  to  |o  In  tuiT«n<kfin«  tb«lr 
ptmtnt  ladapcBdcoM  oC  •etloo  to  ttUs  mw 

TJuit  American  Ftd#rml  «mT«nt»on  which 
m«t  In  17«7  hmA  to  wlTt  all  •uch  proM«nu 
•nd  tt  succetd^d  N«w  York  8t«u  WM  prood 
of  Ita  mllltt*— «hould  that  ttn*  Itttl*  flffhtlnc 
fore*  b«  put  und«r  th«  command  of  »  for- 
•lfn«r  from  VlrtlnU?  Connecticut.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  orlclnal  boundarlM.  alM  laid  claim 
10  tftfwto  by  royal  gr*"^  !»  ^^  ^^'^  vallaj. 
ikoaM  thcM  lands  b*  opened  to  tettlera  from 
the  other  12  colonlea?  A«aln  the  answer  was 
Tee  ••  How  much  power  should  be  left  to 
the  Individual  States  and  what  powers  turned 
over  to  the  new  Union? 

The  same  problems  sre  posed  today  when 
we  face  a  task  of  union  with  the  other  de- 
mocracies. If  Connecticut  then  had  her 
public  lands  beyond  the  mountains,  today 
Prance  and  Bnfland  have  colonies  But  the 
problems  of  a  union  of  the  free  are  no  more 
dtflcult  today  than  they  were  In  1787  and 
th«  need  for  that  union  Is  much  greater 
because  without  It,  and  depending  only  on 
the  shaky  straw  rope  of  unity  provided  by 
the  present  United  Nations,  thU  world  will 
In  the  next  decade  or  so  explode  Into  a  ter- 
rible conflict,  the  outcome  of  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  end  of  freedom  everywhere  and 
a  deepening  twilight  of  clvtlHatton. 

In  asking  President  Truman  and  the  Con- 
gress to  call  such  a  convention,  we  bind  our- 
Brires  to  nothing.  It  might  be  only  a  union 
for  foreign  affairs  and  the  armed  forces  It 
might  be  extended  to  a  ctistoms  union  of  the 
kind  we  adopted  In  17«7  and  which  accounu 
IBB  0ur    present    prosperity    and    Industrial 

Surely  within  this  union  each  of  the  pr«s- 
snt  States  could  retain  their  present  cultures 
•ad  eurtoOM — after  all.  the  southern  States 
la  Amertea  were  allowed  to  keep  their  -pecu- 
liar Institution"  of  slsvery  for  many  decade* 

So  this  year,  let  us  call  the  delegates  from 
tlMM  (ix  democracies  together  and  see  to 
wtet  extent  we  csn  agrw  to  pool  otir  strength. 
eooBliromlse  our  little  JlPwiiiinss.  retain  our 
liillllWllil  pecullsrltles.  lo  that  out  of  It  msy 
eoOM  tbat  union  of  the  free  which  will  pre- 
s«r««  oar  basic  liberties  for  generations  yet 
mlMJVO. 


TW  UN— Aa  Apprmud  ud  Forecast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NSW    TOSK 

IN  TH»  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENT ATTV^i 

Monday.  AuQust  t.  1949 
Mr.  JAVITS     Mr    Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended address  by  a  dlstlngMi5hed  Amer- 
ican and  International  civil  servant  is  an 
excellent  review  of  the  United  Nations  in 
action,  of  Its  successes  and  failures,  and 
of  its  vitality  and  essentiality  to  world 
peace.     It   Is   indeed   mankinds   best — 
perhaps  last — hope  (or  a  world  of  order 
and  law.  and  It  is  an  International  guar- 
antor of  the  rights  of  man : 
TK«  xntnwD  nATtOMf—^rrnMSAL  and  roucssr 
(AddrsM  by  A.  H.  FsUer.  general  couimcI  and 
Oitmetior  of  the  United  Nations  Lsgal  De- 
pwunent.    Deltversd  at  opening  of  the  New 
York  Dnlesrslty  InsUtute  foe  Annual  Re- 
view  ot   United   NaUoos   Affairs.   July    18. 
l»40) 

Durtac  ttas  y«ar  IMS  naore  than  4.000  meet- 
HM  of  arvtns  of  the  United  Nations  ware 
iSSd  in  t'^*  aueesss.  Paris,  and  Oeneea. 
ftaiM  Um  meetings  Ut  the  Par  last.  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere,  add  the  meetings  of 


the  speclallaed  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  ngure  climbs  into  the  many,  many 
thousands     All  Indication*  are  thst  In  l»49 
ttM  number  of  mMtlncs  «1U  be  even  more 
There  are  many  paopla  to  whom  these  fig- 
ures would,  or  should.  eooM  as  a  dlstlaet 
shock     These  are  the  people  who  have  haard 
over  and  over  agam  that  the  United  Nations 
t«  fltaH  or  at  any  rate,  a  failure,  washad  up. 
aad  toMpoMQt.     Why  should  ths  nations  of 
tiM  wand  Ul  a  time  when  bard  money  la  so 
scare*  aad  troubles  so  plentiful  send  tbatr 
representatives   around    the   globe   to  spend 
so  much  tune  with  a  moribund  institution? 
The  answsr  U  slmpls;  the  United  Nsllons 
la  alive,  growing,   and  above   aU  indispen- 
sable. 

It  U  true  that  the  United  Nations  has  not 
yet  become  what  lis  founders  envlsagsd  at 
3*D  Pranclaco.  While  they  knew  that  the 
wartime  coalition  of  the  great  powers  was 
not  likely  to  continue  unimpaired,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  some  sem- 
bUnce  of  unity  wuuld  be  preserved,  that 
peace  with  Germany  and  Japan  would  ■oon 
be  made,  and  that  the  United  Nations  would 
be  free  to  develop  In  sn  atmosphere  of  rela- 
tive calm.  None  of  these  assumptions  have 
proved  valid.  On  the  contrary.  Instead  of 
unity  snd  calm  we  have  lived  In  a  bitter 
conflict  of  Ideologies  and  Interests,  and  Ui  a 
state  of  world-wide  tension. 

U  the  basic  conception  of  San  Pranclaco 
the  conception  of  the  neceeslty  of  a  world- 
wide international  organisation  to  Insure 
internstlonal  peace  and  economic  and  social 
progress  had  been  Invalid,  then  the  United 
Nations  would  long  since  have  foundered. 
It  survives  because  the  very  conflicts  and 
tensions  which  make  lu  existence  dlfllcult 
demonstrate  that  It  must  survive  and  grow 
or  the  world  will  founder  with  It. 

The  united  Nations  system  U  a  complicated 
one  It  has  numerous  features  which  have 
been  hotly  debated— the  rule  of  sovereign 
equality,  the  great  povrer  veto,  the  distribu- 
tion of  functions  between  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council,  and  In 
the  economic  and  social  fields  between  the 
central    organlaatlon     and     the     specialised 

agencies.  ,     ^ 

There  are.  however,  three  salient  feature* 
which  are  the  sourcee  of  lU  strength  and 
the  expr**alon  o*  lU  essential  neceeslty  for 

the  world: 

Global  membership.— 5»  nations  are  mem- 
bers of  Its  central  ocfanlsaUon  and  13  others 
seek  admission;  It  comprises  every  kind  of 
polltlcaJ.  Ideological,  and  economic  society 
Inter-relallonfhtp  of  world  problems— It 
can  snd  doee  deal  with  every  problem  of  sn 
International  character,  whether  It  be  the 
threat  of  war.  the  Incidence  of  tuberculosis 
or  lUltaracy.  the  Isck  of  bousing,  the  foster- 
lag  ot  human  rights,  the  protection  of  de- 
pendent peoples,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
gathering  of  statutlcs. 

Continuity  of  effort.— The  United  Nations 
Is  on  ths  Job  every  day  and  every  hour;   It 
keeps  working  at  lU  problems,  big  and  little; 
almost  never  has  It  confeeaed  failure:  almost 
Dceer  has  It  refused  to  grapple  with  a  world 
problem  with  which  It  has  authority  to  deal. 
The  most  controversial  and  troubled  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
In  the  malnunance  of  International  peace 
and  security,  and  It  is  hsre  that  lU  vitality 
and   shortcomings   can    best   be   judged.     It 
Is  In  this  connection  that  the  notion  of  the 
Impottaaee  of  the  Or^anlaatlon  gained  cur- 
rcnof  amng  so  many  people.    Time  and  ex- 
perience are  now  beginning  to  give  \is  per- 
spective: we  are  ready.  I  believe,  for  a  sort 
of  Interim  stock-taking  of  whst  the  United 
Nations  can  and  cannot  do  In  ths  world  as 
It  Is  today. 

The  Security  OouncU  dealt  with  ths  pres- 
enee  of  Soviet  troope  In  Iran  and  British  and 
Prenefa  troops  In  liShanon  and  ByrU.  Ths 
CouneU  was  unable  to  make  final  decisions. 
but  the  moral  force  of  world  opinion   was 


behind  lU  deliberations,  and  today  there  are 
no  forelfn  troops  in  Iran  or  In  Ubanon  or 

'rhe  Security  Council  dealt  with  the  Corfu 
Channel  dlsputs  between  Albania  and 
Britain.  It  did  not  solvs  the  il^rme  di- 
rectly, but  throufh  lu  rscommen  ••«««■  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  dUposed  of  It 
ihrouch  a  legal  decision. 

Tb*  Seeurlty  Council  hsd  many  a  trou- 
bled me*^"g  over  the  question  of  ludonesia. 
but  lU  commission  kept  at  the  problem  with 
patience  and  tenacity,  and  now  the  question 
sppears  well  on  the  wsy  to  a  Just  and  peace- 
ful solution. 

The  Security  Council  has  worked  long  over 
the  problem  of  Kashmir  snd  the  terrible 
strife  between  Psklstan  and  India.  The 
problem  U  still  not  settled,  but  fighting  has 
long  since  ceased  and  the  slow  process  oX 
final  peace-making  goes  on. 

The  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  labored  on  the  problem  of  Palestine. 
There  was  much  criticism  of  Indecision  and 
Inconsistency,  crlsee  sppeared  and  reap- 
peared. The  problem  U  silll  not  finally  set- 
tled, but  the  new  stste  of  Israel  slu  with 
the  natloru  of  the  vrorld  and  a  web  of 
armUtloe  agreements  holds  the  peace  under 
the  acgiB  of  the  United  Nstlons. 

Theee  are  measurable,  perhap*  even  monu- 
mental aeblevements  for  a  young  organiza- 
tion working  under  the  handicaps  of  con- 
temporary International  life.  They  demon- 
strate that,  despite  the  existence  of  the  veto, 
the  system  of  pacific  settlement  provided  In 
the  Charter  U  viable  They  demonstrate  the 
potency  of  the  voice  of  International  con- 
science which  is  embodied  In  the  United 
NaUons.  The  exact  details  of  the  naachlnery 
for  peaceful  settlement  were  not  Important. 
In  one  case  the  Court  was  called  upon.  In 
snother  the  Assembly  sppolnted  a  sliigle 
individual  as  mediator  reporting  to  the  Coun- 
cil In  other  cases  conunlsslons  composed  of 
govemmenul  representatives  worked  on  the 
problem. 

There  was  one  detail  of  procedure  which 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  significance  in 
several  of  the  casee — the  tacit  agreement  that 
abstention  by  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council  does  not  constitute  a  veto.  Lawyers 
can  dispute  the  strict  consistency  of  this 
interpretation  with  the  laaguase  of  article 
27.  but  It  la  a  fortunate  eliWimatance  for 
the  world  thai  tt  bas  become  firmly  embodied 
in  the  cou*UltlBiial  practice  of  the  United 
Natkna. 

The  Isaenn  which  these  successful  effort* 
teach  U  more  than  a  lesson  In  procedure— 
they  show  that  whatever  the  procedure  the 
eesentlsl  thing  U  to  keep  working.  PsclOc 
settlement  can  only  occaslonslly  be  achieved 
by  a  quasi-judlclsl  Judgment  handed  down  by 
the  8*rurlty  Council  after  a  hearing  around 
the  tMle.  Much  oftener  It  needs  painstak- 
ing scrutiny  on  the  ground,  careful,  patient, 
and  long-drawn-out  negotiations  with  the 
parties.  Above  all  contact  between  the  par- 
ties and  with  the  Interuatlonal  organisation 
must  never  be  permitted  to  be  brtdwn 
Irrevocably. 

Theee  lessons  sppear  also  from  cases  which 
cannot  be  called  undoubted  successes  of  the 
United  Nations,  stKh  as  the  Greek.  Korean, 
and  Berlin  questions.  These  sre  all  cases  di- 
rectly involving  the  central  East-West  con- 
flict. The  first  two  are  still  unsolved,  al- 
thought  ths  Intervention  of  the  General 
Assembly  Commissions  and  their  constant 
labors  have  certainly  been  an  Influence  in 
these  areas.  The  Berlin  question  is  perhsps 
the  best  Illustration  of  both  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  the  United  Nations  machinery 
and  Idea  when  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
grave  and  exceedingly  rtangir —  problem. 
Hsre  the  osUy  reedotloa  on  which  a  ma- 
jority at  the  Security  Ootincil  was  able  to 
untu  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Tet 
the  debate  In  the  Council  brought  the  prob- 
lem from  the  semidarkness  of  bilateral  nego- 
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tlatlon  to  the  light  of  general  International 
concern.  Despite  the  veto  In  the  Council, 
the  General  Assembly  was  able  to  secure 
unanimity  for  a  call  to  the  great  powers  to 
compose  their  dlflerenoes,  and  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  and  th*  Secretary -Ctoncral 
Issued  a  specific  appeal  under  this  resolution. 
The  President  of  the  Security.  Council  set 
up  a  committee  comprising  ths  so-called 
neutral  members  of  the  Council  and  a  repre- 
seiitstlve  of  th*  Secretary  General,  which 
over  a  period  of  months  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  currency  problem  In  Berlin.  It  Is  true 
thst  the  final  lifting  of  the  blockade  was 
agreed  upon  outside  the  United  Nstlons  snd 
thst  ths  slrllft  was  a  prime  factor  In  bring- 
ing that  about.  But.  It  was  no  casual  acci- 
dent that  the  decisive  conversstlons  were 
Initiated  between  the  Soviet  and  American 
delegates  to  the  Security  Council  and  that 
they  began  on  United  Nations  premises. 

This  then  is  the  lesson  of  Berlin:  So  long 
as  the  great  powers  are  deadlocked  the  Secu- 
rity Council  cannot  coerce  one  or  the  other 
Into  a  settlement:  when  the  possibility  of 
agreement  exists  the  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery can  focus  tfie  attention  of  the  world 
and  provide  the  way  to  work  out  the  settle- 
ment: above  all  the  constant  application  of 
the  principles  of  conciliation  embodied  In 
the  Charter  can  operate  to  prevent  the  Irre- 
vocable and  disastrous  rupture  of  negotia- 
tions. 

While  the  United  Nations  has  been  able 
to  keep  the  peace  in  many  corners  of  the 
world  despite  the  East-West  conflict,  that 
conflict  has  obviously  affected  and  impeded 
many  facts  of  the  Organlaztlon's  work.  Most 
serious  have  been  the  failures  to  achieve 
agreement  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy, 
disarmament,  and  the  creation  of  armed 
forces  under  article  43  to  enforce  the  decl- 
slons  of  the  Security  Council.  These  are 
real  and  bitter  failures,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions system  win  never  be  complete  until 
these  measures  have  been  achieved. 

Probably  only  a  few  of  the  delegates  at  San 
Francisco  could  foresee  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  General  Assembly.  When 
Senstor  VANocNBKao  christened  It  the  "town 
meeting  of  world"  It  seemed  that  he  had 
assigned  to  It  a  most  worthy  and  difficult 
role.  In  a  short  3  years  the  Assembly  has 
already  surpassed  and  outgrown  this  fond 
itlon.  The  size  and  variety  of  its 
have  been  amazing.  The  quality  of 
representation  (Spaak.  Arauha.  Arce,  and 
Evatt.  to  mention  orly  the  Presidents)  has 
been  and  remains  en  r  high  level.  Although 
It  has  no  power  to  enact  legislation  or  make 
decisions  binding  upon  governments.  It  is 
evident  that  even  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments consider  It  an  indispensable  forum 
for  the  debate  and  consideration  of  inter- 
national problems.  Indeed  the  problem  now 
is  not  whether  nations  will  abstain  from 
bringing  matters  to  the  Assembly,  but  how  to 
reduce  ths  number  of  mstters  which  It  *s 
called  on  to  consider  and  to  shorten  the 
debates. 

Not  everything  which  the  Assembly  con- 
siders is  of  vital  importance;  it  must  of  ne- 
cea*lty  spend  much  time  on  housekeeping 
details.  Yet  It  has  not  evaded  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems.  It  has  dealt  with  Palestine. 
Greece.  Korea,  the  world  food  shortage  In 
1M6,  refugees,  human  rights,  the  freedom  of 
news  transmission,  the  regulation  of  arma- 
menU.  atomic  ener^.  the  veto,  the  fate  of 
the  Italian  colonies,  and  dozens  of  other 
knotty  issues. 

There  were  some  who  thought  that  the 
Charter  had  set  up  a  grandiose  elocution 
society  and  that  all  we  would  get  from  the 
Assembly's  rostrtim  would  be  a  series  of 
windy  and  eloquent  generalities.  That  cer- 
tainly has  not  happened;  the  speeches  may 
often  be  too  long  and  repetitious  but  they 
are  about  real  things  and  serlovs  contro- 
versies. Moreover,  the  Ac--mbly  has  shewn 
Itself   capable   of   making   decisions  on   the 


most  intricate  matters.  «  Whether  one  agit.es 
with  them  or  not  the  scope  and  detail  of  Its 
resolutions  on  such  matters  as  Palestine, 
gemoclde.  the  declaration  of  human  rights, 
and  refugees  are  impreaslve  examples  of  Its 
leglslatlv*  efficiency. 

The  A***inbly  has  been  a  great  educational 
experience,  both  for  the  public  and  for  states- 
men. It  has  operated  in  th*  op«n  through 
th*  traditional  democratic  proc*****  of  d*- 
bate  and  coroproml**.  Th*  lnflu*n'**  of  th* 
great  powers  has  not  been  negligible,  but 
they  have  not  run  the  AseemMy.  If  this  Is 
not  quite  the  international  parliament  of 
man.  It  Is  something  more  than  a  town 
meeting.  Nothing  exactly  like  It  has  ap- 
peared In  world  history:  even  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  was  only  a  shadowy 
forerunner.  There  Is  every  Indication  that 
the  infiuence  and  standing  of  this  new  world 
forum  will  continue  to  Increase. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  also 
had  an  active  history.  Influenced  also  by  con- 
ditions which  were  only  dimly  foreseen  when 
the  Charter  was  written.  Not  only  has  this 
Council  work  been  Impeded  by  the  great  pow- 
er conflict.  It  has  had  to  strive  for  economic 
stabilization  and  development  at  a  time  when 
world  economic  life  has  been  dominated  by 
an  over -riding  problem — the  shortage  of  dol- 
lar exchange.  Since  the  United  Nations  could 
not  possibly  command  the  means  to  alleviate 
this  shortage.  Its  own  economic  activities  of 
necessity  played  a  subordinate  part.  None- 
theless, what  has  already  been  done,  despite 
theee  hardships,  by  the  Council,  the  Secre- 
tariat and  the  specialized  agencies,  gives 
fair  promise  that  once  the  immediate  post- 
war problems  have  been  mastered,  the  inter- 
national economic  agencies  will  contribute 
enormously  to  maintaining  stability  and  giv- 
ing Impetus  to  further  development. 

One  can  only  pick  a  few  specimens  out 
of  an  Immense  catalog:  the  Annual  Eco- 
nomic Surveys  prepared  by  the  Secretariat's 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  rapidly  be- 
coming the  standard  for  over-all  analysis  of 
economic  Uends,  the  highly  practical  and 
Ingenious  work  of  the  industry  committees 
of  the  Economic  Commissions  for  Europe  and 
that  organization's  arduous  efforts  to  restore 
East -West  trade;  the  rationalization  of  inter- 
national statistics;  the  beginning  of  large- 
scale  lending  by  the  World  Bank;  the  man- 
power programs  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization;  the  far-reaching  programs  for 
the  restoration  of  land  transport  In  Europe: 
the  agricultural  and  nutritional  programs  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization;  the 
starting  of  regional  economic  analysis 
through  the  Commissions  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East;  the  drafting  of  the  Havana 
Charter  and  the  preparatory  work  for  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization.  These  are 
only  a  sample  of  the  Intense,  far-reaching 
and  continuous  work  which  the  United 
Nation.s  system  has  undertaken  In  the  eco- 
nomic field. 

Now  these  agencies  stand  before  a  new  op- 
portunity In  the  projected  program  of  techni- 
cal assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas.  For 
the  first  time  a  coordinated  effort  of  interna- 
tional agencies  and  national  governments  will 
tackle  the  problem  of  bringing  the  knowledge 
and  technique  of  the  whole  world  together 
for  the  development  of  those  parts  of  the 
earth  where  the  resources  of  nature  have 
not   been  put   at  the  service  of  man. 

It  Is  this  program  which  reveals  In  acute 
form  one  of  the  Internal  problems  of  the 
United  Nstions  system;  that  of  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  specialized  agencies  with  each 
other  and  with  the  central  organization.  The 
authors  of  the  Charter  deliberately  chose  to 
leave  the  operational  ta^ts  to  autonomous 
agencies  brought  Into  realtionship  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  by  Individual 
agreements.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
In  coordinating  aspects  of  the  work  of  these 
agencies.  No  one.  I  believe,  will  claim  that 
the  problem  has  been  solved.    The  fcx^hcom- 


Ing  program  of  technical  assistance  will  fur« 
nUb  the  real  test  of  the  ability  of  all  part* 
of  the  United  Nations  system  to  function 
together  smoothly  and  eAclently. 

In  the  multifarious  field*  Ot  social  *n- 
daavor  the  United  Nations  ayatem  ha*  buUt 
•olldly  on  the  foundation  of  prevloui  Inter- 
national achiaewatnt.  Th*  international 
control  of  nareoite*  •till  remain*  a  model  of 
*ff*ctiv*  worid-wid*  cooperation,  and  tba 
United  Nations  has  strengthened  It.  Inter- 
national effort  to  combat  other  aoclal  evil* 
mak**  gradual  baadway.  The  refugee  prob- 
lem, unbelievably  greater  than  that  after  the 
First  World  War.  yields  to  coBStant  Interna- 
tional effort,  although  remnanta  at  it  will  be 
with  us  for  years  to  come.  UNESCO  Is  solidi- 
fying lu  organisation  to  eradicate  llllteracf 
and  enlarge  the  cultural  borlson  of  men 
everywhere. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nation* 
can  only  proceed  through  slow  evolution. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  relating  to  dependent  people*. 
The  Trusteeship  Cotmcll's  functions  have 
been  crystallised  by  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ments approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Council  Is  now  engaged  In  the  painstak- 
ing analysis  of  reports  and  surveillance  of 
the  administration  of  ths  trust  territories. 
Their  Inhabitants  are  the  special  concern  of 
the  International  community,  and  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  the  United  Nations  Is  ful- 
filling Its  responsibilities  toward  them. 

All  these  are  the  specific  activities  to  deal 
with  concrete  International  problems;  taken 
together,  they  mark  the  continual  striving 
for  effective  world  organization  and  world 
community.  The  authors  of  the  Charter 
knew,  however,  that  theee  could  not  stand 
alone,  that  they  must  be  buttressed  with  a 
structure  of  world  law.  This  all -Important 
goal  the  United  Nations  \b  also  pursuing  with 
steady  and  practical  purpose.  lu  great 
achievement  to  date  has  been  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights,  which,  while 
not  a  binding  enactment,  was  proclaimed 
without  dissenting  vote  as  a  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  nations  and  peoples.  The 
process  of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
Genocide  has  begun:  a  draft  covenant  on 
human  rights  Is  now  befc»e  the  Economic 
nd  Social  Council. 

A  long-term  process  of  codifying  interna- 
tional law  is  well  under  way  through  the  In- 
ternatiCHial  Law  Conunission  set  up  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Commission  has  al- 
ready completed  a  draft  declaration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  states.  Preparatory  work 
is  under  way  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  the 
principles  applied  In  the  Nuremberg  trials, 
the  law  of  treaties  and  the  regime  of  the  high 
seas. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  the 
principal  judicial  organ  of  the  world  com- 
munity Is  also  at  work  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  rule  of  law.  In  the  Corfu 
Chaimel  case  Is  laid  down  Important  princi- 
ples of  state  responsibility.  In  the  advisory 
opinion  on  reparations  for  Injuries  Incurred 
In  the  service  of  the  United  Nations  it  upheld 
the  Internstlonal  personality  of  the  United 
Nations  and  gave  It  a  f^m  standing  to  Invoke 
rights  under  international  law  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  functions. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  builds  the  man- 
sions of  world  organization,  world  commu- 
nity, and  world  law  stone  by  stone.  It  has 
no  magic  formula  which  can  call  these  walls 
to  rise  In  a  twinkling  at  an  eye.  It  deals 
with  hard  facts  In  a  hard  world  In  which 
progresa  can  only  be  made  by  hard  and  back- 
breaking  work. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  these  very 
virtues  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  doubts 
which  have  been  aroused  In  the  public's 
mind.  A  group  of  scholars  drawing  up  an 
Ideal  world  constitution  and  having  no  re- 
sponsibility for  concrete  tasks  can  promulgate 
what  they  want.  A  United  Nations  council  or 
commission  must  deal  with  actual  problems 
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and  must  M«k  worluM*  and  uXirpiaMm  aolu- 
tlona.  lu  opantlona  we  under  coniUnt 
BuUie  otoMTVfttkm  and  crltlci«m     »v«n  Urn- 

'  bMdltnM  and  l«Ml  to 
of  fallur*.  Much  of  tlM 
M  tn  tlM  tOTwr"^  and  ■oeUl  MUm  and  to 
UM  i«atoi  0*  world  law.  ar«  d«vot«d  to  alow 
•volutloo  orar  th«  yearm.  It  to  hard  for  an 
tmpatlant  p«Mte  to  a  troublad  world  to  •«• 
UMUcnlftflHM*  of  til  MIT  afforU  wiMn  ao  many 
qutck  and  Hlllril  remedlea  for  all  our  Ula 
are  procIattBad  dally. 

I  have  straaaed  the  baalc  faaturaa  oC  th« 
United  Nationa  syatem — flotwl  n»emb*r»blp. 
tntarraUtloa  of  international  problem*,  and 
ewtlnulty  of  effort.  Ttoeea  are  the  features 
wtdcb  dIatlnfuUh  It  particularly  from 
iMtonal  nieinemfTiTi  or  temporary  Inetru- 
^gBliioC  toMraattonal  cooperation.  In  the 
QMtid  MMIaBS.  CMM  b^  a  vote  on  the  treat- 
Mask  «t  fiidtewi  to  South  Africa,  and 
Latoanon  baa  a  *ota  on  the  report  of  the 
■coDomle  ComnHMlrwi  for  LaUn  America 
Tba  world  to  looked  on  aa  an  easenUal 
,  and  all  naUooa  have  ibalr  eay  on  proO- 
at  International  concern. 

iiifMMita  bare  a  definite  util- 
ity and  tbe  Chartar  nakaa  a  apeclfic  place 
tor  them  No  rcK^onal  arrangement,  how- 
ever, can  aubsUtute  for  the  United  Natlona 
bsca'uae  by  tte  very  nature  no  regional  ar- 
kt  eoukt  fumtota  the  baalc  leaturee 
m  iiBliwial  unaalMtki  alone  oom- 


'a  atofU  esampla  will  auOce.  When  the 
ttiMad  Wattnffw  daato  arlth  Paleatlne.  It  can 
tSa  actlflo  not  only  on  the  political  aapecta. 
It  can  alao  deal  with  the  i  iMHwny  eaaa  ot 
reifuceea.  and  eventually  It  eaa  look  forward 
to  atlmulatinc  through  the  technical  aa- 
alatance  program  the  economic  development 
ox  the  Mlddla  fcatem  regten.  In  lU  political 
A^flMoaa  It  b^  the  moral  backing  of  the 
vbola  w«rld.  not  only  the  cp-eat  powera  or 
the  directly  Intereated  partlea.  In  lU  eoelal 
and  economic  actlvitiea  it  can  bring  to- 
gether  Ideaa  and   talenU  from  everywhere. 

The  Onlted  Hatlona  eyatem  to  etlU  Incom- 
plete and  It  has  »o«  yet  been  able  to  dupl«y 
Mi  fuU  potentlalltlee  It  will  not  be  able  to 
do  that  u«Ul  the  baalc  political  conflict  be- 
tween last  and  Wcat  to  aubatantlally  les- 
sened and  the  peart  traattoa  have  been  con- 
cluded. No  one  to  under  any  llluatott  that 
the  United  NaUon*  can  lettle  that  cooftlet. 
By  keeping  the  partlee  together,  by  foeualng 
the  attention  of  the  peoplee  of  the  world. 
to  dwotii4(  Itaelf  to  speclllc  altuatlooa  which 
It  can  laaolva.  the  United  Natloaa  to  contrib- 
vUng  to  the  leaeenlng  of  teniAcm  and  u  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  eventual  poUUcal 
•tobUlaatloa. 

Four  years  to  no  more  than  a  moment  In 
world  htotory.  much  too  short  a  moment  In 
^iklch  to  reach  a  judgment  valid  for  cen- 
ffift^  to  onwa  on  ao  complex  an  toaue.  Tet 
«a  have  learned  aeveral  things  from  the 
dlSeult    circumatancea    of 


We  have  leamiil  that  while  the  United 
HalVffna  depanda  on  Its  member  natlona  for 
Ma  powers.  lU  reeourcca,  and  Ita  personnel. 
^1^  laamhir  nations  depend  upon  the  United 


We  have  learned  that  while  the  United 
Itaiions  la  no  universal  panacea  and  while 
It  lin,  Arttotta  llMltattlMa.  it  baa  a  tremen- 
dous seopa  for  aMMttva  action. 

We  have  learned  that  in  the  present  state 
0t  aSatn.  the  United  Nations  to  the  only  or- 
gaalaatlon  capable  of  giving  at  least  a  modi- 
cum  of  order  to  WOrtd  a«airs,  and  that  any 
future  devclopMiant  ^mmA  a  stronRer  Inter- 
national ordsr  — ■>  •»•  *"»!»  *»•«*  o"  »»■ 
(tnicture  and  saperiasice. 

We  have  learned  that  the  United  Nations 
toatay. 


TV«  IrwA  Skall  Hwit  0«t  Evtry  Gtma 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  wxw  Toax 
IN  TH«  HOUSB  or  RB»B«B«NTAllVM 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 
Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  leave  extended  to  me  It  la 
my  hapwr  opportunity  to  include  for  the 
Rxcoao  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Will 
Hays,  of  Indiana,  at  a  dinner  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Thursday  evening.  August 
4.  given  by  the  Republican  membership 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  the 
members  oX  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

The  full  text  of  this  great  address  by 
Will  Hays  is  as  follows: 

I  am  honored  in  the  Invitation  to  speak 
hare  tonight.  I  am  keenly  conaclous.  ss 
all  of  you  are.  that  thto  to  a  significant  occa- 
sion, at  a  highly  slgnlflcant  moment  tn  the 
htotory  of  our  party  and  our  country. 

We  know  that  the  world  to  at  a  crucial 
croaaroada.  and  that  It  looks  anxiously  to 
the  United  States  for  lestlershlp.  But  how 
can  we  be  trusted  or  cnmpat— t  to  lead  others 
unless  we  are  ourselves  adaqiMtsly  and  ably 
led?  Huw  can  we  guide  mankind  out  of  the 
blind  alleys  of  totalitarian  Uluslons  If  our 
own  Oovernment  to  sampling  Illusions  of  the 
same  order? 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  arc  fateful 
choices  of  direction  to  be  made,  and  the  algn- 
poeu  are  not  easy  to  decipher.  Some  of 
them.  alas,  arc  deliberatalf  alBlcading.  They 
read  prcKreas  though  they  point  to  stagna- 
tion. They  read  security  though  they  point 
straight  to  the  destruction  of  Individual 
Ireeoken.  Many  of  them  are  Inscribed  llb- 
araUam.  though  they  Indicate  roads  to  the 
meat  Ullberal  and  undemocratic  goato. 

rxx  our  own  sake  and  for  the  saae  of  the 
free  segment  of  the  world.  America  must  not 
take  the  wroog  turning.  I(  It  does,  the  one 
certainty  ta  that  all  mankind  must  follow  us 
Into  the  valleys  of  error  and  despair.  The 
divine  wUl  manifest  In  htotory  has  Imposed 
oo  our  country  a  role  of  laadasahlp  which 
«a  did  Aoi  aaak.  but  which  we  cannot  evade. 
We  ewr"**  play  that  rote  properly — we  shall 
be  so  many  Pled  Pipers  at  dlaasUr  rather 
than  leaders— unleea  we  know  where  we're 
going  here  at  home. 

More  than  ever  t>cfore.  America  today  needs 
the  material  and  spiritual  vitality,  the  clar- 
ity of  vision,  that  have  made  It  the  greateat 
Nation  in  man's  career  on  earth.  It  needs  a 
rebirth  of  confidence  In  thoee  personal  vir- 
tues of  democratic  self-relUnce  that  have 
stood  us  in  good  stead  lo  theee  many  gen- 
erations. 

But  democracy  to  not  an  abatraction.  It 
to  an  all  too  human  institution,  reflecting 
the  character  of  the  asen  and  aromen  who 
make  It  work.  Por  good  or  Ul.  It  ftnda  ex- 
pression through  pollUcal  partlea.  That  to 
why  democracy  can  never  be  any  better  or 
any  nobler  than  lu  poliUcal  partlea.  That 
U  why.  In  seeking  to  make  a  more  perfect 
instrument  out  of  our  Republican  Party,  we 
are  In  tact  ai^aged  m  a  great  and  vital  serv- 
ice to  the  Nstlon. 

The  pledge  of  patriotic  dedication  to  better 
and  saner  government  Implicit  In  thto  gath- 
ering may  wcU  beooma  a  remembered  land- 
mark in  the  devdopnant  of  our  country. 
It  may  decide  tha  eantral  laaus  of  these 
timsa.  which  to  baiwaaa  goverannit  of  the 
p^opl^  and  foeammant  over  the  people.  It 
to  not  yet  too  late  to  arrcet  the  creeping 


paralyato  o*  tmreaucracy  and  sUt^tom  that  to 
reaching  into  every  part  of  the  body  politic. 
It  to  not  too  late  for  our  grand  old  party, 
bom  out  of  crtoU  to  save  the  Nstlon  from 
dissolution,  again  to  save  It  from  the  perlto 
of  today.     It  can  be  done. 

My  friends.  I  come  here  tonight  as  s  rsnk- 
and-fiie  Republican  who  wanu  nothing  from 
hto  party  but  everything  for  hto  party.  I 
aaelare  my  unswerving  allegiance  to  the 
eommon-eense  principles  to  which  our  party 
has  been  dadleaflad— the  principles  which 
hsve  spelled  progreas  and  happiness,  abun- 
dance,  and  freedom  for  the  Nation. 

To  begin  with.  1  compliment  the  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Nstlonal  Com- 
mittee, whose  talenu  and  devotion  and  per- 
sonal charm  have  won  him  a  permanent 
niche  m  Republican  hearts.  In  saying  that 
I  appreciate  the  weight  of  the  burdens  he 
U  reltnqutohlng.  I  speak  out  of  the  fullness 
of  personal  eaperlence. 

At  the  same  time  It  to  a  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate hto  sueoaasor.  who  now  shoulders 
thoee  heavy  burdaaa.  Again  I  draw  upon 
my  own  vivid  memories  when  I  ml«  a  little 
human  sympathy  with  the  congratulations. 
Mr  Scott  and  I.  and  ths  men  who  have 
held  the  important  office  through  the  years, 
know  more  intimately  than  the  rest  of  you 
what  Chairman  Ouy  Oabrlelson  has  let  him- 
self in  for  The  least  he  deserves  for  his 
fortitude  In  tackling  the  tough  aaalgnment 
Is  an  earnest  promise  of  our  uiidnrst ending 
snd  cooperation.  He  must  feel  that  we  are 
solidly  behind  him  ss  he  seeks  to  translau 
the  challenge  of  his  Job  Into  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  service  to  our  America. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  called  upon  after  the  lapse 
of  a  full  gencTStlort  to  greet  s  meeting  s'JCh 
as  thto.  can  only  hope  to  make  up  In  sin- 
cerity what  he  may  tock  In  wisdom.  No  one 
knows  t)etter  or  realtors  more  stirely  that 
theaa  new  times  bring  new  problems,  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  precedent  or  bringing 
things  down  out  of  the  sttlc. 

Tet,  as  I  survey  the  current  political  scene, 
1  note  a  remarkable  analogy  with  the  period 
when  I  assumed  the  chairmanship.  Then, 
as  now,  we  were  the  minority  party  In  a 
war  and  postwar  period  crowded  with  trouble. 
Then,  as  now.  there  were  tensions  within 
the  organisation  that  had  to  be  resolved— In 
the  Interests  not  only  of  the  party  but  of 
the  cotmtry  which  needed  the  party.  Then, 
as  now.  those  tensions  were  resolved,  after 
which  a  Republican  victory  touched  off  an 
era  of  fertile  grovrth  and  national  vitality. 
My  thoughts  have  reverted  a  good  deal 
recently  to  tha  aad  day  of  January  6.  191 ». 
when  a  great  AepuMlcan.  a  great  American, 
and  a  great  human  being  passed  from  the 
scene.  I  was  en  route  to  my  home  In  Sulli- 
van. Ind..  and  thence  to  Chicago  for  a  criti- 
cal session  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee a  few  days  Ister.  But  st  MuiKrie. 
Ind  .  a  telegram  apprtoed  ma  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Theodore  Booaerelt.  I  had  to  make 
an  Immediate  decision;  whether  or  not  the 
Chicago  meeting  should  bt  postponed. 

In  a  sense,  however,  the  dectelon  wss  made 
for  me  by  Colonel  Rooeevelt  himself.  I  re- 
member the  grim  morning  when  he  had  re- 
ceived word  that  hto  son  Quentln  had  been 
kUled.  Be  waa  achedoled  to  address  the  Re- 
publican State  convention  at  Saratoga,  N.  T, 
next  day— and  he  kept  the  appointment. 
Hto  heart  waa  crushed  by  sorrow  as  he  read 
hto  speech.  And  at  one  point  we  saw  him 
lay.  aside  ths  manuscript.  We  heard  him 
Interpolate  a  beautiful  and  supremely  mov- 
ing tribute  to  all  the  boys  who  were  dying 
In  order  that  their  country  might  live. 

HscaUlng  that  scene  at  Saratoga.  I  knew 
that  the  fighting  leader  lying  dead  at  Oyster 
Bay  would  want  us  to  carry  on.  The  Chi- 
cago    meeting     waa     held     as     scheduled. 
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Teddy's  robust  spirit  was  vrlth  um.  It  was 
an  Inspiration  tn  all  the  activities  that  fol- 
lowed, as  the  party  healed  Its  wounds  and 
regained  its  natural  vigor,  so  that  by  1920 
It  once  more  took  the  helm  of  the  American 
ship  of  state. 

Shortly  after  the  Chicago  meeting  I  learned 
from  hto  family  that  they  had  found  a  mes- 
sage on  hto  be<lBtead,  which  Colonel  Roose- 
velt had  scribbled  In  pencil  In  the  night. 
It  was  a  brief  memorandum — given  to  me 
and  cherished  always.     This  to  what  It  said: 

"Hays,  see  him;  he  must  go  to  Washington 
for  10  days;  see  the  Senate  and  Hotise;  pre- 
vent split  on  domestic  policies." 

That  simple  message — the  last  words  of  a 
patriot —  packed  a  philosophy  as  well  as  a 
party  policy.  Their  Import  remains  as  de- 
cisive for  1»49  as  It  was  for  1919.  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  last  thoughu  were  for  the  wel- 
fare of  hto  country.  In  effect  he  called  for 
vinremlttlng  vigilance  In  achieving  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  in  meeting  domestic 
problems.  It  was  a  true  soldier's  call  to  hto 
party  to  close  Its  ranks  and  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  time. 

Tonight  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  con. 
vey  the  easence  of  hto  last  measage  to  the 
Republican  Members  of  Senate  and  House 
who  are  our  hosts;  to  the  members  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  present  here 
as  guests:  and  above  all  to  the  seekers  of 
good  government  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  call  for  unity  In  the  party,  to  as  clear 
and  true  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  government  to  not  a  self-starter. 
Its  functions  through  Indtviduato.  and  thoee 
Indlvlduato  In  ttirn  are  elected  through  the 
mechanism  of  practical  politics.  Thto  to  a 
sequence  not  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
are  to  be  met.  if  the  common  sense  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  to  to  find  practical 
expraaalon.  we  must  have  two  political  par- 
tlea— both  patriotic — both  strong  and  virile. 

Since  I  cast  my  first  vote — and  I  was  21 
that  day — I  have  steadfastly  believed  that 
what  we  need  in  this  country  to  not  less 
politics  but  more  attention  by  more  people 
to  practical  politics — not  only  on  election 
day  but  on  every  day  of  the  year.  Such  at- 
tention, my  friends,  to  the  patrlottom  of 
peace. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  and  sad  that  a  free 
people  who  have  paid  so  much  for  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  have  to  be  urged  to  use 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  vote.  Yet 
such  to  the  fact.  All  the  evils  of  Govern- 
ment, all  the  dangers  of  false  leadership. 
fiow  from  the  laziness  or  lethargy  of  men 
and  women  remtoa  in  exerctolng  those  rights 
for  which  leas  forttmate  peoples  yearn  and 
bleed. 

It  to  not  my  function  tonight  to  get  down 
to  caaea  on  specific  political  Issues.  But  one 
thing  to  sure.  They  cannot  be  met  and  re- 
solved until  every  man  and  woman  shoulders 
som-"  of  the  rosponslbllltles.  Otherwise  we 
shall  lose  by  default  the  battle  for  the  mind 
of  man  now  under  vray  in  our  country  and  in 
all  countrlea. 

In  a  more  primitive  period  of  our  htotory. 
politics  seemed  a  specialized  department  of 
national  life.  A  great  gulf  divided  Govern- 
ment and  the  extotence  of  the  average  man 
in  an  isolated  community.  Today,  with  Gov- 
ernment playing  an  ever-heavier  and  more 
dominant  role  in  our  complex  society,  pcdi- 
tlcs  has  become  as  wide  as  life  Itself. 

There  to  no  longer  any  excuse  for  any 
Am^rVan  to  abstain  from  the  political  pro- 
cmncB  that  shape  hto  daily  existence  as  surely 
as  they  shape  the  destiny  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion. It  to  within  the  limits  of  thto  simple 
truth,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Republican 
Party  must  find  the  fimdamental  directives 
for  actl<Ht  In  the  months  and  the  years  ahead. 

Our  first  and  immediate  duty  can  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  single  word:  organization.  We 
muat  have  a  supremely  strong,  aruculate  and 


efficient  p>olltlcal  party.  It  must  be  geared  to 
the  discipline  of  free  allegiance  to  a  common 
cause.  In  which  patriotic  men  and  women 
sacrifice  differences  In  little  things  tar  united 
effort  on  the  big  things. 

The  need,  mind  you,  to  for  tinlty,  not  uni- 
formity. Uniformity  to  something  lmp>osed 
from  above.  In  recent  years  we  have  watched 
It  being  Imposed  through  the  perquisites  an4 
threats  of  patronage;  throu^  the  reckless 
squandering  of  the  Nation's  resotirces  to  buy 
the  support  of  thto  or  that  group  or  class, 
thto  or  that  section  or  community. 

True  unity  comes  from  below;  Its  sap.  as 
in  a  sturdy  oak.  flows  to  Its  remotest 
branches.  True  unity  to  rooted  in  the  soil 
of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
neighborhood,  the  humble  problems  of  hum- 
ble people  everywhere. 

And  thus  I  see  the  second  great  directive 
for  the  Republican  Party.  Ours  to  the  tre- 
mendous obligation  and  the  tremendous  op- 
portunity to  generate  political  awareness  at 
the  grass  roots.  We  must  draw  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  into  the  political  processes. 
We  must  break  through  the  Indifference  and 
Inertia  on  which  false  propheto  and  mto- 
leaders  thrive. 

There  to  a  mighty  job  to  be  done  at  the 
level  of  the  home  and  the  neighborhood, 
where  nearly  forgotten  copybook  maxims  are 
still  believed;  where  the  essentially  Ameri- 
can virtues  of  toleration  and  thrift  and  god- 
liness have  not  lost  their  magic. 

Under  the  sptir  of  the  recent  war.  let  us 
recall,  millions  of  Americans  were  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  civic  duty.  Suddenly  they 
found  both  the  inclination  and  the  time 
to  take  up  the  burdens  of  war  work,  to  ahare 
with  their  neighbors,  In  a  spirit  of  self- 
abnegating  patriotism,  the  duties  of  the 
emergency. 

If  some  part  at  least  of  that  fervent  In- 
terest in  the  fate  of  otir  country  can  be  re- 
vived and  maintained.  It  vrlll  bring  tmtold 
good  to  all  of  us.  But  that  revival  arill  not 
happen.  It  has  to  be  brought  about  by  an 
organization  that  to  Itself  Imbued  with  a 
year-round  and  unsleeping  patrlottom. 
That's  a  big  order,  but  the  Republican 
Party  to  equal  to  the  challenge. 

It  to  splendidly  useful  that  the  women  of 
our  country  have  become  so  interested  and 
active  In  party  and  government.  In  the  in- 
creasing participation  we  are  not  merely 
adding  numbers  to  our  ranks.  Far  more 
important,  we  are  making  effective  in  na- 
tional life  those  Instincts  for  order,  economy, 
decency — above  all,  those  spiritual  quali- 
ties— which  are  especially  the  domain  of 
our  women.  The  national  household  needs 
and  needs  badly  a  powerfxil  injection  of  the 
clean-sweeping  common  sense  which  our 
mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  bring  to  the 
individual  American  houaehold. 

Our  duty  and  our  opportunity  are  no 
less  urgent  in  relation  to  the  youth  of  the 
coimtry.  You  ant*  I  know  that  oxir  sons  and 
daughters  are  being  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by 
purveyors  of  alien  and  shameful  philoso- 
phies. They  are  being  fed  sleeping  pUto  of 
spurious  security  as  a  substitute  for  the 
spunk,  the  ambition,  the  adventtire  of  liv- 
ing and  achieving  that  should  be  their  nat- 
ural American  heritage.  It  seems  to  me 
somehow  against  nattire  for  American  youth 
to  be  Induced  to  bargain  Its  birthright  of 
self-reliance  for  a  mass  of  bureaixratic  pot- 
tage. The  Republican  Party,  dedicated  to 
the  rights  of  individual  opportunity  that 
made  America  great,  can  surely  save  the 
next  generation  from  the  living  death  of  an 
abject  defeattom.  A  vital  part  of  the  over- 
all party  purpose  must  be  to  make  certain 
that  the  youth  of  America  have  responsible 
p>arty  pfirticlpatlon. 

What  does  the  Republican  Party  stand 
for?  If  any  one  Republican  had  the  au- 
thority to  give  an  explicit  answer  he  would 
be    attesting    a    congealed   state    of    affairs. 


It  to  our  pride  that  vrlthln  our  party  there 
to  and  always  will  be  full  political  self- 
determination.  The  party  mirrors  the  hopea 
and  purpoees — the  phlloeophy  of  life  and 
government— of  the  men  and  women  who 
find  their  political  home  within  Its  ranka. 
They  are  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
are  determined  to  restore  Americanism  to 
America.  They  insist  that  there  can  be  no 
divided  loyalties;  that  any  American  who 
prefers  any  other  flag,  foreign,  red,  or  black, 
to  by  definition  a  traitor  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

In  thto  time  of  raucous  propaganda  of  sub- 
version. It  to  the  Republican  Party  that  can 
best  mobilize  Anierlcans  who  want  ordered 
change,  not  revolution;  progress,  not  whole- 
sale destruction.  Ours  to  the  special  duty 
to  safeguard  thoee  American  values  which 
90  percent  of  oxir  people  consider  too  val- 
uable to  be  bartered  for  temporary  benefits. 
The  actions  and  the  spirit  of  Republlcan- 
tom  are  cemented  into  the  magnificent 
structure  we  call  America,  which  to  tha 
miracle  of  history  and  the  marvel  of  all  man- 
kind. What  to  the  past  to  vis  was  the  tm- 
explored  future  to  thoae  who  built  the 
structvire.  It  would  never  have  achieved  Its 
grandiose  dlmensicxia  if  the  Republican 
Party  had  not  been  at  all  times  a  party  of 
the  futtire. 

It  to  that  today.  We  are  conservatives  In 
the  original  sense  of  the  word.  In  that  wa 
are  dedicated  to  conserving  the  best  In  Am- 
erican life  and  tradition.  And  that,  I  sub- 
mit, to  genuine  liberalism,  as  contrasted  with 
the  bogxis  variety  being  hawked  by  muddled 
demagogs. 

The  crtoto  of  the  preaent  Juncture  in  Amer- 
ican life  to  not  primarily  economic.  It  to 
apirlttial.  There  are  no  insoluble  problems; 
and  no  solutions  which  demand  an  abandon- 
ment of  clean  and  high  ideals  can  endure. 
During  a  hvirrlcane  dead  leaves  and  branches 
fall  from  a  live  oak,  but  the  fiber  of  the 
tree  tighten;  and  the  roots  drive  deeper  into 
the  sou.        „^/v 

Liberty  to^Tgrave  responslbUlty,  and  re- 
sponsibility to  duty.  And  that  duty  to  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life,  Its  capacity 
fc«-  growth,  without  temporizing  or  com- 
promtolng  our  sacred  principles.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "Liberty  to  fire  on  the  hearth. 
license  to  fire  on  the  floor." 

To  our  great  Bill  of  Rights  we  pay  homage. 
Too  much  honor  cannot  be  given  to  that 
Immortal  document.  Might  it  not  be  well 
that  we  give  thought  at  thto  time  to  a  Bill 
of  Duties  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  America  and  the  rights  that  are 
otus,  we  in  gratitude  remember  our  duties. 

Thto  gathering  to  significant  because  It 
expresses  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  bring  their  Government  back 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 
We  have  flourished  within  these  limitations 
and  we  have  no  Intention  of  being  lured 
into  the  swamps  beycmd.  The  salvation  of 
the  United  States  tn  thto  respect 
on  the  disciplined  organization,  the  i 
tlon  of  millions  of  politically  homesick  citl- 
aens.  to  which  the  Republican  Party  shall 
devote  Itself  from  thto  day  forward. 

Destiny  chose  for  otir  thrilling  American 
adventure  a  land  of  Inexhaustible  riches. 
But  those  material  reaourcea  would  have 
lain  fallow  and  vseieaa,  aa  tn  other  richly 
endowed  land  masses,  had  It  not  been  for 
the  American  spirit.  It  to  not  the  gold  in 
the  hllto  but  the  iron  In  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  that  has  told  the  story. 
I  urge  a  rekindling  of  that  spirit  now,  be- 
fore it  to  too  late.  We  are  only  In  the  first 
chapters  of  the  story.  Let  no  one  tell  you 
that  vre  are  at  the  end  of  the  American 
adventtire.  We  are  merely  In  the  pause  thai 
precedes  another  of  our  perennial  begin- 
nings. Our  task  to  big.  yet  it  to  essentially 
simple.  It  to  to  get  the  facts  to  the  folks. 
The  rest  will  follow,  for  we  have  profound 
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•enM  and  th«  wbolc- 

or  tlM  Ammievx  iMopte. 

PB«ty.  vfalflb  hm  Watt  a- 

■ptrlt  In  «ha  pMt.  Is 

tt  in  th«  teOM^Mrt* 

Wttta  th«  bclp  of  the   Almighty. 

to  Um  dlTliM  provl- 

or  attft,  w«  face  that 

CDBftitentlT.  M««ly.  We  fK«  U  M 
dynamic  political  party  gaarad 
for  ▼Ictory.  Wa  aball  ao 
the  truth  ahaU  bont  out  avary 
cltiaen  and  to  ttrengthen  him  In  vladaaa  and 
ilatMiiilnatlnn  that  he  will  inako  eartaln 
I  ataali  not  pariah  from  the  earth. 


Wafts  and  Hoars — Suf f etted 
AjDcndaMats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


or 


Dl  TBI  HOUSB  OP  RXPRBBBNTATXVaB 
FHday,  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  OWWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
fencral  regulation  of  wage  and  hour 
standards  for  private  employment  was 
Incorporated  In  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  of  June  16.  1933.  Section 
7  (a)  of  that  act  provided  that  every 
aodt  of  fair  competition  was  to  contain 
the  condition  that  employers  must  com- 
ply with  the  maximum  hours  of  labor. 
minimum  rates  of  pay,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  approved  or  pre- 
scribed. 

The  NRA  was  declared  Invalid  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  May  27.  1935.  In  the 
CSM  at  Sehechter  Poultry  Corp.  v  United 
Stmtes  (7»  U.  S.  495,  79  L.  ed.  1570) . 

On  June  14.  1935.  less  than  3  weeks 
after  the  Sehechter  decision,  the  Walsh 
liifl  was  introduced  In  the  Senate.  This 
bin  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  which  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  June  30.  1936.  and  made 
affective  September  2S.  1936.  The  clear 
purpose  of  the  Walsh  bill,  and  of  course. 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  was  to  salvage 
as  much  Federal  control  over  tbt  wages 
and  hours  of  private  employees  as  the 
Sehechter  decision  would  permit.  This 
purpose  was  made  abxindantly  clear  by 
the  two  Qoveniment  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared In  support  of  the  Walsh  bill — 
the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  was  enacted.  March  29.  1937. 
Ibe  Supreme  Court  declared  valid  the 
Washington  State  minimum-wage  law 
for  women — West  Cotut  Hotel  Co.  v. 
rmiish  1 300  U.  6.  379) .  This  latter  ded- 
stai  resulted  In  the  conclusion  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  did  have  adequate 
authority  to  control  wages  and  hours  of 
private  employees  who  were  engaged  In 
eonaerce.  According  to  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis- 
trator, this  decision  had  important  bear- 
ing on  the  wage-and-hour  law.  This 
report  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Thla  dadiSeB  mada  poaalbla  a  reconaldera- 
tlOB  at  Mdaral  liglatoUon  catahlUhing  waga- 
Mitf.lioar  ataadarO  for  induatrte*  not  rub- 
)Mt  to  tttettym  control  through  State  aetlou. 


On  May  24.  1987.  th«  Praairtmt  aant  a 
to  tka  lafaasy-ttfth  Congroaa.  Ilr« 

Isflalatlon  to  aatabllah  (air 

All  but  the  hopcleaaly  taaatio— ry  wUl 
agree  that  to  cooaarra  our  prlaiarf  imumi  1 1 " 
of  manpower.  Oovammant  mvsl  have  same 
control  over  maximum  boors,  minimum 
vagM,  tha  avU  of  «hUd  labov.  and  the  cz- 

The  President  further  stated : 


.  for  a  few  eae^pUsBal  tradiii  and 

penaamiBg  longer  boors  tm  tba  payaant  of 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  It  ahould  not 
be  dUDcult  to  daftxM  a  general  maiimum 
working  week.  Allowing  fur  appropriate 
qoallllcattona  and  ganeral  claaattcaUona  by 
adminlstratlTe  action,  tt  should  alao  be  poa- 
alble  to  put  acme  floor  belov  which  the  wage 
0(%ht  not  to  lall. 

With  the  eataMUhment  of  thcae  rudimen- 
tary ttandarda  aa  a  base,  we  muat  teak  to 
build  up.  throogh  appropriate  admmutra- 
ttva  maciUnery.  minimum- wage  ttandarda  of 
fahrnaaa  and  reaaonableneaa.  InduaUy  by  In- 
dtwtry.  having  dtaa  lagard  to  local  and  geo- 
graphical diversltlea  and  to  the  tfact  ot  un- 
fair labor  condltloaa  upon  cwpaMSlea  in 
Interatate  Uada  and  upon  the  ■wSnt—nre 
of  InduaUlal  peace. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dations, the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  was  enacted  on  June  25.  1938.  As 
will  be  shown  later,  this  act  controls  the 
same  conditions  of  employment  as  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and  It  applies  to  Gov- 
ernment contractors  as  well  as  to  other 
person.s  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
However,  as  will  be  shown  later,  there  are 
serious  conflicts  between  the  standards 
imposed  by  thes^jlwo  sUtutes  with  the 
result  that  any  person  accepting  Gov- 
ernment contracts  subject  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  Is  thereby  compelled  to  In- 
crease his  overhead  expenses  to  make 
sure  of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  both  statutes.  In  practice  It  is  only 
reasonable  for  the  contractor  to  pa&s 
these  added  charges  on  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  This 
direct  Increase  In  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  many  Indirect  cost.s — 
costs  not  Included  in  the  contract  price — 
to  the  Government  make  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Aqt  a  direct  vehicle  for  pyramid- 
ing the  almost  unmanagwible  operating 
expenses  of  the  Govsmment  with  no 
reaHy  snbstantial  benefits  accruing  to 
anyone  as  a  result  of  the  act's  appli- 
cation. 

When  considered  In  Its  relationship  to 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  it  is 
obvious  the  Walsh-Ike >sy  Act  was  truly 
a  stop-gap  ledsiative  msasure.  Without 
question  that  act  should  have  been  re- 
pealed when  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  enacted.  However,  In  view  of 
the  then  existing  questions  concerning 
thj  validity  or  constitutionality  of  the 
latter  statute,  the  Seventy-fifth  Coofress 
was  probably  Justified  In  not  repealing 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  Whether  or  not 
the  Congress  In  later  sesskms  was  Justi- 
fied in  continuing  the  Walsh-Bealey  Act 
on  the  books  remains  to  be 


As  stated  piiiluMstj,  there  are  many 
direct  conflicts  between  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards   Act   and   the   Walsh-Healey 


Act.  Both  statutes  establish  a  40-hoar 
workweek  and  compel  the  payment  of 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  How- 
ever, In  addition  to  establishing  a  weekly 
standard  for  overtime  payment,  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  compels  the  payment 
of  overtime  on  a  daily  baste  for  hours 
aorked  in  excess  of  8  per  day.  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  pyramiding  of  over- 
time payments,  the  AdmlnLstrator  of 
Walsh-Healey  Act  has  ruled  consistently 
that  overtime  must  be  paid  under  this 
act  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis,  which- 
ever will  yield  the  greater  compensation 
to  the  employee.  Thus.  In  any  week 
when  an  employee  works  on  a  Govern- 
ment contract  subject  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  his  overtime  earnings  must 
be  calculated  on  a  dally  basis  and  then 
on  a  weekly  basis  to  determine  which 
basts  Win  result  in  the  employee  s  getting 
the  most  overtime  compensation.  This 
means  double  wage  calculations  for  each 
employee  each  week  vhifCb  in  turn  means 
double  bookkeeping  tMynm^A  for  the  con- 
tractor which  are  pes(«ed  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  higher  prices. 

Of  course,  the  addition  in  price  to  the 
Government  on  a  single  contract  for  a 
relatively  small  amount,  for  example, 
$12,000,  may  be  small.  However,  when 
the  Increased  costs  on  all  Government 
contracts  are  added  together,  the  amotmt 
could  assmne  stagrenng  proportions. 

Another  Important  conflict  between 
the  two  statutes  arises  as  a  result  of  their 
respective  minimum-wage  standards. 
The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  requires 
that  employees  be  paid  not  less  than  a 
minimum  established  by  the  Congress. 
At  present,  the  rate  Is  40  cents  an  hour 
but  everyone  expects  this  rate  to  be  in- 
creased substantially  by  the  present  Con- 
gress. The  Walsh-Healey  Act.  on  the 
other  hand,  compels  the  payment  of  not 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing minimum  in  the  locality  for  the 
industry  Involved.  This  means  that  the 
Walsh-Healey  minimum  Is  whatever  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  arbitrarily  determines 
It  to  be.  No  one  In  any  way  familiar 
with  the  history  of  economics  in  this 
country  would  suggest  that  prices  have 
not  been  increased  as  a  result  of  wage 
Increases.  Moreover,  no  one  could 
honestly  say  that  wages.  Industry  by  in- 
dustry, have  not  been  Increased  sub- 
stantially whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  his  wisdom,  has  determined  the 
prevailing  minimum  wage  for  an  indus- 
try under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  This 
can  mean  only  one  thing — whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  a  new  prevailing 
minimum  for  an  Industry,  the  Govern- 
ment omt  later  pay  higher  prices  for 
the  coameditie^  produced  by  that  in- 
dustry. Purthermore,  the  Impact  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  rates  goes  far  beyond 
Government  business.  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  pay  em- 
ployees one  rate  for  Government  con- 
tract work  and  a  lower  rate  for  the 
Time  work  if  it  is  performed  for  other 
ctBt<MBers.  Thus,  the  entire  wage  struc- 
ture in  any  plant  must  conform  with 
the  wace  structure  required  to  be  adopted 
undOT  a  WaLsh-Healey  determination. 
This  then  must  mean  that  as  a  direct  re- 
sult   of    Walsh-Healey    detertninations. 
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wages  throughout  the  industry  are  in- 
creased and  price  increases  follow  for 
everyone  along  with  the  Government — 
see  exhibit  A. 

A  third  Important  conflict  between 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Acts  involves  the  child- 
labor  provisions.  Under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  it  is  permissible  to  em- 
ploy girls  and  boys  over  16  years  of  age 
except  in  hazardous  occupations.  Un- 
der the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  however,  the 
emplosmient  of  girls  under  18  is  pro- 
hibited and  a  $10-per-day  penalty  at- 
taches for  each  day  a  girl  under  18  is 
employed  on  Government  contract  work. 

Now  no  thinking  individual  favors  the 
exploitation  of  children  in  factories,  on 
the  farms,  or  otherwise.  But  the  con- 
flict in  the  child-labor  standards  of  the 
two  acts  has  the  inevitable  result  of  in- 
creasing Government  ccHitract  prices  in 
many  situations. 

Por  example,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
In  the  clothing  industry  for  girls  over 
16  but  under  18  years  of  age  to  obtain 
employment  in  nonhazardous  work  such 
as  pulling  basting  threads.  Their  em- 
ployment is  permissible  on  commercial 
work  but  not  on  Government  work. 
Thus,  whenever  a  Government  contract 
is  going  through  a  clothing  factory,  the 
contractor  must  add  to  his  supervisory 
staff  suflicient  personnel  to  see  to  it  that 
ineligible  girls  are  not  permitted  to  do 
any  work  on  the  contract.  Once  again, 
this  added  cost  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
Government  in  higher  prices. 

But  higher  prices  to  the  Government 
resulting  from  the  conflict  of  standards 
in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  tell  only  part  of  the 
story. 

Ul'UKB    COSTS 

For  many,  many  years,  the  Wage-Hour 
Administrator  has  complamed  of  insuf- 
flcient  personnel  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Because  of  the  conflicts  in  stand- 
ards of  the  P.  Ll  S.  a.  and  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  one  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  the  time  of  inspection  personnel 
must  be  doubled  whenever  they  inspect 
for  Walsh-Healey  and  P.  L.  S.  A.  com- 
pliance. This  must  mean  that  with 
half  of  the  number  of  present  insjjectors, 
the  Wage-Hour  Division  could  continue 
the  same  number  of  P.  L.  S.  A.  inspec- 
tions as  it  does  presently.  No  one  except 
the  Administrator,  who  naturally  wants 
a  big  Bureau,  has  suggested  this  number 
is  insufficient.  Thus,  should  the  Walsh- 
Haaley  Act  be  repealed,  inspection  per- 
sonnel of  the  Wape-Hour  Division  might 
be  cut  in  half  without  impairing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Wage-Hour  enforcement. 
The  Department  of  Labor  personnel  sav- 
ings need  not  stop  there.  There  are 
numerous  other  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  whose  work  on 
Walsh-Healey  matters  would  no  longer 
be  necessary,  with  the  result  that  fiu^her 
reductions  in  personnel  could  be  made. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  Walsh- 
By  procedures  adding  costs  to  Gov- 
»nt  procurement  in  general.  Un- 
der such  procedures,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  procurement  officer  awarding  a  Gov- 


ernment contract  subject  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  to  have  fllled  out  In  quad- 
ruplicate a  Public  Contracts  Divisioa 
form  describing  the  contract  and  so 
forth.  In  addition,  the  contracting  of- 
ficer must  notify  the  contractor  of  the 
application  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and 
of  any  wage  determinations  under  it. 
When  one  considers  the  nimiber  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  awarded  subject  to 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  the  great  amount 
of  clerical  work  which  must  be  performed 
by  personnel  in  offices  of  contracting 
officers  assumes  enormous  proportions. 
If  this  work  is  made  unnecessary  by  re- 
peal of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  the  Gov- 
ernment costs  of  operating  procurement 
offices  would  be  reduced  materially. 

EXHIBIT    A 

since  the  war.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
apparently  launched  a  program  to  Increase 
ah  wage  determinations  under  the  Walah- 
Healey  Act  and  to  Issue  others  for  which 
no  prewar  rate  bad  been  established.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  the  wage  deter- 
minations made  under  the  Act  before  and 
since  the  war: 


ladustrr 


Aircraft  manufacturinx 

Aviation   textile  prodnrts  mana- 
bcturinc 

Cement 


ChemioU  and  related  prodacts. 


Cotton  garment  and  allied  indiia- 
tries 

Dental  goods  and  equipment  man- 
ofarturinit 

Die-casUnx  manofactunng 

Dimenskkn  granite 


Drag,  medicine,  and  toilet  prepatv 

tioM 

Envelope 

E  V  :[>orated  milk 

KiTtiliier 


Firwi'orka. 

Flint  glass  (changed  to  "Pressed 
and  btowBgiaaB  and  flassware'O- 

Fumiture  iiiawitei  liii  liM 

(u)  Metal  famitnTP  hranch 

{t»  PoMleaMttni:  branch 

(r)  Wood  taniitare  branch 

OIpvps  and  mittens 

HanUkercbief A 


Inm  and  .steel. 


Knitting,    knitvear.    and    woven 

timlenrear - 

Leather  manu&cturini!: 

(«)  Tanning,     currTing.    and 
ftniihing  of  ItaUier 

(b)  Welting  and  power  trans- 

mis^n  belting 

Looace.  IntlMr  goods,  belts,  and 

Man's  hat  and  cap:  " 

(«)  Cap  and  ck>Ui  hat  bnnefa.. 

(b)  For  fett  hat  bnDch„ 

Men's 
Paint  and 


Paper  and  palp 

Phot- 
Rain' 
Sciantifie  indostiial  and  laboratorr 


dustrtea. 


ailiadia- 


;a50 

.55 

.47'ij 

.70 

.«4 

.62'» 

.57 

.55 

.50 

.47 

.M 

.« 

.M 

.40 


.50 
.574 
.42^ 
.40 

.40 

.4241 

.50 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.40 


.421* 

.45 
.40 
.50 
.40 
.40 
.« 

.«Shi 
.« 
.5B4i 
.45 


.40 
SO 

.40 

.« 

.«7V4 

•  WVi 
.» 

.4* 
.50 
.50 
.» 
.40 
.40 

.40 

.«a 

.40 


Postwar 
rate 


ia«4 


1.33 
1.1« 
1.064 


.85 


Indostry 

Prewar 
rau 

Postwir 
rata 

PmaD-arms    ammonition,    explo- 
sivos  and  related  productji: 
(s;  Small-arms      ammunition 
branch 

lO-C-i 
.474 
.574 
.40 

.40 
.40 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.00 

.40 

.40 

.43M 

.40 

(c)  ExpioavnbraBeli '"".'. 



?oap 

Specialty  aceoonting  supply  man- 
u(a<nurinK 

Structural  clay  products 1... 

Surgical  instruments  and  sppa- 
ratus 



Tag 

TexUle....       

Tobacco 

10.  S7 

UnUonn  and  clothing: 

(a)  Suit  and  coat  branch 

ih'  H^'avyoaterwcar  branch... 

(c)  Wool  troosers  branch. 

Vitneiis  «r  Titrifled  china 

.85 
.85 
.75 

Weal  carpet  and  rug 

Woolen  and  worsted 

lm" 

Palp  aad  Paper  ladustry  Needs  Protectiaa 
From  Fereign  GtmpetitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHINCTOK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  1.  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1940  the  United  States  ex- 
ported 480,938  tons  of  wood  pulp.  Last 
year  our  exports  of  wood  pulp  totaled 
only  97,782  tons.  In  short,  in  8  years 
our  exports  of  wood  pulp  declined  by 
more  than  80  percent.  Por  every  5  tons 
of  wood  pulp  we  exported  in  1940,  we 
were  exporting  only  1  ton  in  1948.  We 
are  losing  our  foreign  markets  for  wood 
pulp. 

In  1940  our  imports  of  wood  pUlp  were 
1.224,570  tons.  Last  year  our  imports 
of  these  same  pulps  were  2.176,111  tons. 
In  short,  in  8  years  our  imports  of  wood 
pulp  increased  by  50  percent.  Por  every 
1  ton  of  wood  pulp  we  imported  from 
foreign  countries  in  1940  we  were  im- 
porting about  2  tons  in  1948.  We  are 
losing  our  domestic  markets  for  wood 
pulp. 

Our  exports  of  wood  pulp  to  foreign 
nations  In  1948  were  383.156  tons  less 
than  we  enjoyed  in  1940. 

Our  imports  of  wood  pulp  from  foreign 
nations  in  1949  were  951.541  tons  greater 
than  in  1940. 

These  two  figures  indicate  a  net  loss 
of  wood  pulp  business  for  Uotted  States 
producers  of  1,334.697  tons  betvwn  1940 
and  1948. 

icAirr  jc 


This  tremendous  loss  in  our  wood  pulp 
markets  means  a  loss  of  Jobs  for  Amer- 
ican woilcers. 

Figures  of  the  industry  reveal  that  It 
requires  22.8  man-hours  or  2.85  man- 
days  of  labor  to  produce  one  ton  of  pulp. 
The  loss  of  1,334.897  tons  of  pulp  business 
by  American  mills  to  foreign  competitors 
therefore  means  the  loss  of  almost  4,0M.- 
000  man-days  by  the  workers  in  our  pulp 
plants. 

It  would  require  15.000  pulp  mill  em- 
ployees working  300  days  a  year  to  pro- 
duce 1,334,697  tons  of  pulp  a  year.     So 
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wt  Bay  say  that  this  loa  of  pulp  busl- 
Diai  to  foreign  competMMn  between  1940 
and  IMS  means  the  kM  of  Jobs  for  15.0N 
American  wixken  in  the  American  p«dp 
Industry. 

In  addition  to  the^e.  those  who  supply 
tbe  pulp  mlUs  with  materials,  such  as  the 
lOOTVS  who  furnish  the  palp  wood,  also 
iMivt  lost  employment.  Jobs  akM»  taSM 
beaai  hvt  by  those  who  normaBy  wufttHf 
other  goods  and  senrlces  to  American 
pulp  mills. 

TAUFT  noTKmoif  miass 

Why  are  we  losing  this  business  to  for- 
eign competitors?  Mainly  because  our 
American  mills  often  cannot  compete 
witb  those  in  foreign  countries  where 
t  rates  and  living  standards  are  much 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States. 

Pulp  made  by  5C-cent-an-hour  labor 
can  undersell  American  pulp  made  by 
$1.50  an  hour  labor,  despite  the  efBciency 
of  the  American  Industry  derived  by  the 
use  of  ImproTcd  machinery  and  due  to 
the  better  know-how  of  American 
workers. 

Continued  loss  of  American  markets 
twth  overseas  and  at  hoaxe  is  to  t>e  ex- 
pected unless  the  American  Industry  is 
given  protection  against  low-wage  com- 
petitioo  and  uniMS  BCA  nations  in  their 
buymc  oease  th«lr  diserlmination  against 
American  producers  of  pulp. 


Anerlcan  citizens  have  invested  almost 
Ift.MO.OOO.OOO  In  pulp  and  paper  plants. 
This  industry,  in  1948.  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment  $344,000,000  tn  income 
taxes  over  and  above  other  millions  paid 
to  the  tax  support  of  State  and  local 
governments  including  the  schools.  If 
the  Industry  is  deprived  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  it  formerly  enjoyed.  Its  earnings 
certainly  will  decline  and  the  Oorem- 
■Mnt  will  be  a  heavy  tax  loser. 

Also  this  pulp  and  paper  Industry  in 
its  manuf^turing  plants  alone  last  year 
employed  ioS.OOO  workers.  These  work- 
ers received  about  $4112.000.000  in  wages. 
If  some  of  these  workers  lose  their  Jobs 
as  a  result  of  too  little  exports  or  too 
great  imports  of  pulp,  their  tax  payments 
to  the  FMeral.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment win  decline. 

Today  there  are  4.000  000  unemployed 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
them  are  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making 
Industry.    These  people  want  Jobs,  not 


Confronted  with  this  reality,  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  carefully  review- 
ing the  causes  of  this  growing  unemploy- 
ment of  which,  not  the  least  important, 
is  the  practice  of  recent  y^ars  to  give 
away  our  American  markets  to  low-wage. 
low-Uving  standard  foreign  countries. 

Ttie  iNilp  and  paper  industry  is  only 
one  of  many  adversely  affected  by  this 
policy. 

Pishing  is  on«  of  many  others.  Our 
imports  of  fish  last  year  totaled  423.- 
Ott,OM  pounds  valued  at  $110,000,000. 
That  it  a  vlMria  of  a  lot  of  Osh  to  buy 
abroad  wtMn  our  own  American  fisher- 
men could  be  profitably  employed  In  sup- 
It. 


Wkai's  WrMg  Witk  tkc  Repablkaa 
Party— £vca  mi  OU  Issaes  Tkcj 
Caa't  Afret 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnt  ois 
ni  THg  HOUSE  OF  RCFKnEHTATlVCS 

Monday.  June  27.  1949 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  la.st  Satur- 
day, like  so  many  Memt>ers.  I  tried  to 
listen  to  as  many  news  commenUtors  as 
I  could.  One  that  I  heard  interested  me 
greatly.  It  concerned  a  poll  of  Repub- 
licans on  their  chances  in  the  1950  House 
and  Senate  elections. 

After  listening  to  it  I  thought  that  It 
illustrated,  once  again,  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  still  trying  to  inject  new  life 
into  old  issues.  It  l.s  trying,  without  suc- 
cess, to  find  some  new  ones. 

Joseph  McCaffrey,  of  Mutual  Broad- 
casting, who  conducted  this  poll.  In- 
formed me  when  I  asked  for  a  copy  of 
his  script  that  he  was  contemplating  a 
similar  poll  among  Democrats  next  week. 
I  certainly  hope  that  we  prove  more  orig- 
inal than  the  RepubUcans. 

Mr  McCaffrey's  comments  made  over 
the  Mutual  network.  Sunday.  July  17. 
follow: 

Th«  Democr»tlc-controIl«d  Bghty-Hrit 
CongreM  has  now  be«n  In  atmkim  more  than 
g  Montht  For  6  month*  the  Republ leans 
tunm  uA  M  a  minority,  watching  thii  E)enK>- 
cratlc  CongrcM  In  action.  Now,  what  do  the 
BcpubUcana  think  of  their  chances  to  win 
control  or  Congraw  a  y«*r  from  next  Ho- 
vembcr. 

To  And  out  the  answer  to  that  question  I 
bav*  Jost  completed  a  mall  poll  of  33  protn- 
Inant  Boum  and  Senate  Republicans.  A 
crow-MCtton  of  the  Reput>llcan  Party  In  Con- 

gl'CSS. 

Tbe  replies  are  very  tntersatlng  and  •!«- 
nlAcantly.  the  Republican*  tmomt  pMstmlatlc 
about  chances  In  1950  rcfUMd  to  allow  um  o< 
their  namaa. 

More  than  50  percent  ot  those  polled 
doubted  that  the  Republicans  could  win 
either  or  both  houses.  Leas  than  SO  percent 
were  optlmutlc  that  the  Republicans  would 
win  altlMx  or  both. 

Only  one  person  poHed.  New  York's  Kath- 
aania  8r.  Caoan.  second  ranking  OOP 
wotnan  In  tb*  Houae.  stated  unequivocally 
that  the  Republicans  would  win  t>oth  House 
and  Senate. 

Among  those  wbo  thought  chaneaa  saeal- 
lent  In  both  houaaa  were  Indiana's  Smator 
Capswast  and  Congrtwmsn  KvmmjkM.  at  Ore- 
gon, and  Pnirmi  of  New  Torfc. 

Michigan's  Cuuu  UorrmAM  thought  the 
Republicans  could  win  tb*  BiwgrssslnnsI 
•lacUona  if  they  would  qntt  "totknrtng 
Dewey.  SUmsb.  and  like  thinker*."  He 
made  no  lu— ttoii  of  the  Senate. 

Neither  did  the  fonaar  9pmk.tr  ot  the 
House.  Minority  LeadM'  Joaarw  Mttemi,  who 
thougbt  the  Republicans  would  make  sub- 
stantial gains  over  the  country  and  will  elect 
a  Republican  Houas  next  year. 

Swa  such  an  Inctirable  optimist  as  Ohio's 
*>*TTi  Baoww.  one  at  tb*  top  Ifcwias  B*- 
puMtraas.  qualified  bis  look  late  tb*  future. 

8ald  Baoww.  "it  la  my  optalon  tb*  Rapub- 
sbould  and  can  win  control  ot  tbe 
tn  1950  If  a  direct,  bard-hlttlng.  ^- 
tve  campaign  Is  mad*  on  sharply  drawn 


Two  other  Republican  spokesmen  thought 
tb*  party  has  a  chance  If  it  works  hard 
ssMMgb.  On*  ot  tbs*s.  Washington  State's 
Watt  Hosan  said.  "The  results  wUl  depend 
on  tb*  candldat**  and  party  workers  get- 
ting out  and  working  '  Said  Hoaaw.  "N*ga- 
tlTC  <^i»vp*«gT>«  have  been  faUlng  conalstent- 
ly  for  16  ysars  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 

A  ymutm  ■•pnbUean.  who  wished  to  re- 
latii  aawiyiiais,  r*|9U*d  it  wotild  deper.d  on 
the  quality  of  tbe  candidates  and  the  work 
they  would  do.  Right  now  be  thought  the 
chances  of  Republican  sueesM  s**m  to  tM 
60>50 

Tbe  rest  of  the  replies  were  more  cautious. 
Ksnsas  Senator  Cltob  Racs.  who  ccmca  up 
for  election  himself  next  year,  would  only 
say  tbe  Republican  Party  has  a  more  favor- 
able ebanoc  In  the  1950  election  than  ap- 
peared probable  after  tbe  194g  election 
results. 

The  ranking  minority  member  at  tb* 
Bous*  Labor  and  Kducatton  Ck>mmltt«e, 
Samw.  McConimx — "a  good  cbaiu:e  in  tli* 
House,  a  ftlr  chance  to  win  tb*  B*nat*.'* 
Senate  minority  leader  WwiaaT  tboogbt 
chances  good.  Senator  Aixew:  "Good  in 
twtb  Housss."  Hsnatar  Moasz:  "Reasonably 
good."  On*  of  tb*  yvaDgv  Bouse  Members: 
"RepubUcana  will  make  fairly  substantial 
gains  in  bo<h  Bouses,  but  I  doubt  if  we  will 
get  control  of  either— a  net  gain  of  thrs*  or 
four  ssats  In  the  Senate:  from  20  to  25  in 
tb*  Bouse." 

Another  anonymous  House  Member  who  Is 
blgb  In  his  party's  [wllcy-asaklng  councils: 
"Tbe  Republicans  wUI  gain  In  tbe  Senate  and 
make  substantial  gains  In  the  House,  al- 
though possibly  not  suflkicnt  to  recapture 
control  of  the  House  until  1963." 

Another  anonymous  Member,  s  veteran  of 
many  years  tn  the  Boos*  and  known  as  one 
of  the  Republicans'  foremost  progressives, 
potntcdly  refiised  to  comment  but  tn  reply 
to  tb*  second  part  of  the  poll,  what  Isstws 
would  be  most  important  to  the  RepubdflBBa. 
wrote  "Issues  will  mean  nothing  to  ttM 
Republicans  until  they  return  to  the  Ideals 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Teddy  Roosevelt." 

As  to  Issues,  the  one  of  economy  leads  all 
tbe  rest,  specifically  In  relation  to  tbe  recom- 
mendations of  tbe  Hoover  Commission. 

One  member  said,  "Boonomy  in  ttseU  Is 
not  an  attractlvs  Issu*.  but  tb*  carrying  out 
of  the  Hoover  riwmilsilisi  mwrmmandattwis 
seem  to  bav*  taksn  a  firm  bold.  If  w*  can 
make  the  commission  recommeiulatlons  an 
tssue  we  can  proOt  by  the  economy  Issue." 

Best  as  an  issu*  Is  the  Itellef  by  nesrly 
half  ot  tbose  polled  thst  there  may  be  a 
or  depression  by  November  1960. 
as  an  issue,  ranks  next.  Bays 
lan  Walt^  NoaBX.Ao.  "Ttom 
socialistic  trend  has  been  evident  for  many 
years  and  has  grown  progressively  worse.  I 
stlU  tjelleve  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
want  to  rely  on  the  Federal  Gcvemxnent  for 
their  every  wlab  and  want." 

This  was  stotsd  in  a  milder  way  by  Ver- 
mont's asaator  Oaoasa  Aikxn  wbo  called  It 
government  control  over  tb*  Individual,  par- 
ticularly the  farmers. 

Tbe  next  Issue  Is  labor.  Wisconsin's  COB- 
gisssiiisii  Olskm  Oavm  calls  It  stubborn 
poUtles-playlng  in  labor  IsglsUtloo.  Bs  said. 
"It  looks  ss  If  the  Democratic  party  would 
prefer  to  have  labor  legislation  as  an  lasne 
for  tbe  1960  campaign  rather  than  to  accept 
a  number  of  important  changes  In  the  law 
acceptable  to  a  malortty  of  Members  of  both 


Ax  to  the  Senate.  Baoww  said  there  Is  a 
possibility  tb*  Senate  will  go  Republican. 


policy  ranks  next  as  an  Isaoa.  only 
tb*r*  Is  a  sharp  dlffsrane*  of  ^tt*"****  here — 
tb*  saoM  as  there  Is  amooc  8*nat*  B*pub- 
Ucans  on  tb*  pr^psnt  dcbau  over  tb*  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Progressive  Senator  Watms  Moaaa  said. 
"niicrs  Is  Increasing  tvtd«ne*  Arvaloptng  tbat 
the  failure  on  the  part  at  woam  Bcpubllcan 
leaders   to  recognize  that  we  cannot  meet 
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tb*  growing  threat  of  communism  tn  the 
world  by  sdoptlng  sn  Isolationist  attitude  in 
foreign  relations.  Is  bound  to  do  serious  harm 
to  the  Republican  Party  In  the  1950  cam- 
paign- 
But  another  Republican  Senator,  who  re- 
fused use  of  his  name.  said.  "I  believe  that 
the  extent  of  foreign  spending  vrlll  probably 
be  an  issue  by  1950.  inchidtng  arms  for  west- 
em  Europ*." 

Among  the  other  Issues  mentioned  In  this 
poll  were:  "the  dire  failure  of  Democratic 
leadership  during  this  Congress"  •  •  • 
"hypocrisy  in  civil  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats"  •  •  •  and  one  reference  to 
"getting  ride  of  chlaelers  and  speclal-lnnuenc* 
men  in  government." 

The  Republican  conservative  viewpoint  was 
summed  up  best  by  Clabz  HomcAJf  of  Mlch- 
Ifaa  who  said.  "Lets  stop  swallowing  tbe  un- 

aoond  ideas  of  the  New  Dealers 

adding.  'I  do  not  want  to  reestahllab  my 
great-grandfather's  outdoor  back-house  nor 
his  tallow  candle,  but  I  do  want  a  policy 
such  as  we  have  always  followed,  saving, 
working,  and  paying  as  we  go." 

Tb*  Bcciproeal  Trade  Agreements  Act  also 
was  mentioned  several  times.  One  Repub- 
lican Senator,  who  will  be  up  for  election 
next  year.  said,  "the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
has  already  hurt  many  Industries,  forcing 
them  to  lay  off  thousands  of  employees  be- 
cause of  heavy  Importations  permissible  un- 
der lower  tariCr  policies." 

And  tbat.  Just  a  year  before  the  campaigns 
opta.  Is  hcnr  tbe  BepubUcans  feel  about  their 
chances  In  the  1950  elections.  Certainly,  at 
this  stage,  they  cannot  be  charged — as  they 
were  in  tb*  last  election — with  being  over- 
optlmistlcl 


Statekood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MojrrANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVE3 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  sentiment  in  this  Coatttn  for 
a  vote  at  this  session  on  the  mmtkm  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

A  poll  on  the  question  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers  has  now  reached  virtually 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  informed  it  shows  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  membership  in  favor  of 
statehood  for  both  these  Territories,  and 
that  the  wish  of  most  of  the  Members 
is  for  speedy  action  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittees on  these  bills. 

The  poll  would  mdicate  that  It  Is  al- 
most certain  the  two  enabling  bills  would 
pass  if  brought  here  together,  or  one 
closely  upon  tbe  heels  of  the  other  and 
thus,  as  Senator  M.^ciiTTsoii  pointed  out 
in  the  Senate  daj  before  yesterday,  this 
Congress  covM  daim  the  credit  for  an 
hMoric  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  lack  of  favor- 
able committee  report  on  these  meas- 
ures. 

Investigations  have  been  held  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  testimony  is  heavy  that  both  Ter- 
ritories have  qualified  for  statehood,  and 
are  thus  immediately  entitled  to  the  pro- 
motion gtiaranteed  them,  if  they  inade 


good,  at  the  time  they  became  Terri- 
tories. 

The  objections  made  to  either  Terri- 
tory are.  after  all.  objections  based  oa 
transient  grounds,  matters  no  more  seri- 
ous and  permanent  than  the  troubles  of 
any  State,  certainly  nothing  to  compare 
to  the  troubles  of  most  of  tlie  present 
States  when  they  were  Territories. 

Certainly  political  considerations  of 
partisan  nature  should  not  affect  a  mat- 
ter so  momentous,  so  valuable  to  the  Na- 
tion in  world  prestige,  in  improved  eco- 
nomics and  in  defense,  as  the  creation  of 
two  new  States. 

The  Public  Lands  Commttlee  of  this 
House  has  reported  the  menores  favor- 
ably, and  we  await  their  appearance  on 
the  floor. 

The  committee.  I  am  advised,  did  not 
consider  pqlitics  while  it  was  studying 
the  two  enabling  acts  and  holding  hear- 
ings on  them.  It  gave  no  thought  that 
Alaska  might  send  Democrats  to  Con- 
gress, or  that  Hawaii  might  send  Repub- 
licans pretty  consistently. 

It  concerned  itself  with  the  economic 
advantages,  the  fact  that  tlie  peoples  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  fully  entitled  to 
full  self-rule,  and  that  what  we  need  now 
in  the  Pacific  is  a  sound  demonstration 
of  Americanism  for  our  own  defense  and 
an  example  of  the  American  way  of  life 
to  the  peoples  of  Asia. 


Potato  Price-Support  ?r9fnm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  FEUOWS 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5,  1949 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  House  from 
the  potato-producing  States  met  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Cc«nmit- 
tee  room  on  Tuesday,  August  2.  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Potato 
Coimcil  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
present  farm-support  prograi^i  and  the 
propasals  contained  in  the  so-called  Pace 
bill.  The  National  Potato  Council,  after 
extensive  exploration  of  the  system  of 
supporting  the  Irish  or  white  potato,  rec- 
ommend and  the  potato  farmers  ask  that 
the  present  program,  with  mandatory 
price  support  at  from  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting agreements  be  continued,  and  a 
fair  trial  given  the  program  under 
which  the  farmers  are  now  operating. 
This  position  has  the  backing  of  tbe 
potato  industry  generally. 

The  following  statement  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Potato  Coimcil 
by  W.  M.  Case,  member  of  tbe  legislative 
committee  of  the  council: 

Mr.  Chairman,  w*  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  this  Important  congres- 
sional group  that  potato  farmers  ars  tired  ot 
being  made  the  whipping  boy  of  the  farm 
price-support  program,  especially  when  ths 
record  clearly  shows  that  potato  growers,  on 


tbe  wbol*.  have  d<Mie  almost  exactly  what 
tbe  Govamment  ba*  rsqusstsd  of  tb«m  un- 
der the  prograaas  tbat  bav*  bssn  In  •Sect. 

We  are  tired  of  being  bald  19  to  publla 
Bccxn  as  the  recipients  of  so  many  mllltona 
of  dollars  without  any  credit  at  all  for  the 
growers'  own  efforts  over  a  period  of  3  years 
to  reduce  the  costs. 

Even  when  we  do  sbarfdy  reduce  th*  cost — 
cutting  it  this  year  to  an  estimated  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  was  in  19M— nobody  pays 
any  attention  or  gives  us  any  credit,  tiecans* 
tb*  admittedly  high  cost  at  prevloos  pro- 
grams has  beea  drilled  Inesssantly  tato  th* 
public  mind. 

We  don't  like  to  be  continuously  pointed 
out  as  tbe  bad  boy  of  the  farm  program 
when  it  seems  to  many  potato  gruweis  rath- 
er obviotis  that  the  dlAeOttlaa  of  the  potato 
Industry  are  but  a  forerunner  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  eventually  will  be  confront- 
ing other  groups  in  our  Nation. 

We  feel  that  we  are  bemg  made  the  Ule- 
gltlmate  child  ot  tbe  farm  program,  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  us.  when  our  breeding  and 
membership  in  the  great  agricultural  faaaUy 
Is  as  correct  and  ••  proper  as  any  other 

We  paiUcidarty  wltti  to  point  out  to  the 
gentlemen  amaBMed  and  to  the  public  that 
the  present  price-support  program  for  po- 
tatoes provides  for  the  very  low  level  of 
only  to  percent  ol  p-rlty — a  figure  that 
amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  Insurance  on 
the  cost  of  production,  and  Insurance  to  the 
consumer  of  an  adequate  supply  of  potatoes 
at  reasonable  prices. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  potato  farmer* 
have  been  deliberately  singled  out  for  an 
iiiiamiaiHail  caaspalgn  of  attack,  we  say  tt 
is  high  tim*  to  take  a  look  at  the  record. 
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That  record  will  show  that  potato  farm- 
rs  themselves  have  roluntarUy  reduced  their 
In  each  ot  the  years  from  IMS 
1»4».  It  will  show  tbat  the  acreaga 
to  potatoes  this  year  Is  ths  loi 
In  70  years,  and  is  41  pcresnt  leas  than  II 
and  10  percent  less  than  laat  year. 

Of  this  decrease,  36.5  percent  came  la 
years  from  1943  to  1948.  It  came  In  aplta 
of  the  fact  that  during  this  period  potatoes 
were  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  Instead 
of  the  00  percent  In  effect  for  tbe  1949  crop. 

The  figures  show  tbat  potato-planted  acre- 
age in  each  of  tbe  last  S  ysars.  1944  through 
1948.  and  In  tbts  eanant  year  ot  1949.  has 
not  even  equaled  tbe  national  acrasge  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  means  that  potato  growera.  as  a 
whole,  have  taken  a  double  cut  in  tbelr  po- 
tato acreage  in  ^uch  of  tbe  years  since  1944. 
They  have  taken  one  reduction  through  ooas- 
pUanc*  with  tbe  Department  ot  A^yaatmrn"* 
acreagegoal  program,  and  a  sscond  ^ot—fy 
reduction  by  undarplaatiag.  as  a  poiip. 
the  total  aczeags  tbat  was  actually  alloWad 
them. 

Par  example,  the  Department  recommend- 
ed a  1949  goal  at  1JM04I00  acres,  but  potato 
farmers  actually  tdant.ed  only  1.91tJM  < 
This  U  64.700  acres  under  tbe 
allotted  goal  and  is  anothw  exsimple  of  the 
voluntary  efforts  by  most  producers  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department's  requests. 

Increased  per-acre  yields  have  offset,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  the  41 -percent  reduction 
In  acreage  since  1943  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
this  has  been  due  to  the  exceptionally  good 
crop  ysars  that  this  country  has  enjoyed  sine* 
1940.  Most  authorities  do  not  expect  th*s* 
good  years  to  last  forever.  As  a  group,  potato 
farmers  have  consistently  complied  virtually 
100  percent  with  the  Department's  acreage 
goal  program. 

As  a  restUt  of  this  compliance,  plus  th* 
fact  that  the  support  price  has  been  cut  to 
60  percent,  we  are  producing  this  1948  sea- 
son a  crop  estimated  to  be  the  smallest  sine* 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


IMl.  TIM  Jnty  crop  rvport  w«tawt«d  that 
(Bm  IMt  potato  crop  voold  MBOunt  to  MB.- 
••0.000  boaheU.  which  ta  T7.000.000  buabaU 
taH  than  Uat  jrear,  a  rcductton  of  approzl- 
■Mtely  IT  percent. 

■ciFmai  iSDCCSD  to  to  p^Kmrr 


Tba  rtrtalon  In  th«  prtca-aupport  program 
fcr  aupport  Xrocn  60  to  90  percent 
idad  toy  potato  growera  them- 
tajTw  vbo  ar*  frankly  concerned  over  the 
•oa«  of  the  procram  and  have  repeatedly 
VM^ht  HMthoda  wheratoy  It  mtt^t  be  reduced. 
Tb*  reeord  on  thla  la  ratliar  eompiete.  Aa 
far  back  aa  May  IMS.  potato  growers,  meet- 
!■(  here  In  Waahlngton.  recommended  to 
Senators  and  RepreeentaUvea  that 
be  made  In  the  potato  price  pro- 
gram. They  worked  out  what  they  tho«^t. 
at  that  time,  waa  a  program  that  waa  prae- 
tleal.  vorkatote.  fair  to  the  consumer,  and 
equitable  to  tW  potato  grower. 

On  that  oaoMlai.  they  recommended  price 
support  frooB  ••  to  90  percent  of  parity  and 
asked  that,  where  workable,  markecing  agree- 
aaaaita  be  martf  one  of  the  requlrementa  for 
•MglMllty  at  price  support,  thiia  guarantee- 
ing to  eoncumcrs  the  beat  that  waa  produced. 
Ptflowlng  thoae  racowwnflstlons.  the 
■aanilaif  af  Agrtctilturc  rediiced  the  rate  of 
tiM  aappart  for  potatoea  to  00  percent  of 
parity  and  potato  producers  have  accepted 
and  are  aupportiag  thla  very  sharp  reduction 
tn  the  support  price. 

The  National  Potato  Council  gave  full  ap- 
proval, on  February  23.  1SM9.  to  thla  lowered 
prka  atnyort  program  by  aaylng  to  Members 
at  tiM  Coagnaa  trcaa  potato  Statea,  at  a  meet- 
taf  tiayiar  to  UOm  one.  and  to  the  Oepart- 
toBBt  flf  Asrtenltura.  that  it  believed  the  cur- 
rent program  should  be  given  a  fair  trial 
before  changea   were   made. 

raeommendatlona  to  give  the  cur- 
a   fair   trial   without   change 
made  on  four  occaalons.  liay 
«.  May  TJ.  June  8.  and  July  SB.  1940.  to  the 
Subcommittee  at  the  llouae  Oooiaalt- 
A^irattara.  of  which  the  Booorable 

of  Oeorgla.  la  chairman, 
off  the  moet  Important  feattirea  of  the 
10   percent   prlee-eupport    program 
overlookad  la  meaft  of  the  blaeu 
and    that    la    the 
thim  year  to  a  alngle  price  aa  the 
•upport  prioa  fcr  ail  aUflble  potatoea 
or  the  t«o>prloa  ayatam  in   effect 
on  prevloua  eropa. 

Until  the  1940  crop,  tha  aovemincnt  baaed 
Ma  purchasing  psogiaM  on  a  price  for  U.  8. 
Ito.  1  grade  potatoea  with  eartaln  lower 
ipported  at  M  percent  of  thla  price. 
tMi  yaar^  program,  the  Oovem- 
i  price  la  baaad  on  No.  2  potatoee. 
The  reeiilt  ta  that  eonaaaara  ara  getting  the 
toetter  giadaa  of  potatoea  being  grown.  The 
mktf  plaaa  where  a  grower  can  get  a  good 
■rlM  lor  blB  No.  1  pototoaa  is  in  th«  aarfeot. 
Tka  ■MppBTt  prtca  la  at  or  below  tha  cook  of 
Bad  this  alngle-prlce 
It  prevloua  years,  aa  many  m  tfeo 
urged  be  done,  the  reault  would 
far  fewer  complain  ta  from  con- 
to  the  quality  of  potatoee  they 
could  buy  la  their  grocery  stores. 

arracx  om  puTAToaa 

Many  btttar  attacks  have  bean  loosed  on 
apparenUy  in  an  effort  to 
aa  the  horrible  example  of  the 


» 


years,  particularly  laat  year's  taoo.- 
■baa  the  auppert  price  was  at  90 

■saklac  to  radvea  tha  eoata. 

WbUa  ttaaaa  alMta  are  belnii  made  on  the 
part  of  tiM  fciarttan  potato  grower,  the  trade 
of  o«r  Ocftmrnmrnrnt  permitted  the 
I  of  i«jO«.OOOtoaalMa  of  potatoea. 
.  American  taxpayers  money  to 
todtisrt.ly     support     foreign     producers     in 


that  the 
to  their 


brtaglac  thatr  potatoea  to 

and  aggravating  the  t  upply  and  demand  sit- 
uation In  thla  country.  It  ta  rather  a  dla- 
turblng  fact  that  the  better  our  potato  pro- 
gram works  In  avoiding  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures to  support  prices,  the  more  profitable 
It  Is  for  foreign  producers  to  Import  into  this 
country. 

No  one  tn  Government  has  seen  fit  to  tell 
the  public  that  the  coet  of  thla  year's  pro- 
gram ta  now  nmnlng  aharply  below  that 
of  1948. 

Pbr  example,  aa  of  Jxily  24.  1949.  the  Oov- 
ernment's  purchaaea  under  the  preaant  sup- 
port program  totaled  only  SjOOOjWO  tooahcls 
at  a  cost  of  approslaMtoly  ••.•■MM  eom- 
pared  with  purchaaaa  on  the  eame  date  In 
1048  of  11.900.000  —jitT*-  St  an  approximate 
coat  of  •ao.041.000. 

If  thla  aame  relatlonahlp  continues 
throughout  the  harvest  season,  which  ta  now 
In  progreaa.  the  coats  of  the  potato  program 
for  1949  will  approximate  only  045.000.000  to 
•50,000.000  aa  compared  with  laat  year's  •200.- 
000.000  wbaa  the  support  prtoa  waa  at  00 
percent. 

This  represenU  a  coet  of  about  30  cents 
per  person  to  consumera.  Thla  ta  not  a  very 
heavy  coat  to  guarantee  an  adequate  supply. 
Past  years  of  short  supplies  have  usually 
seen  consxuners  forced  to  pay  from  tl  to  til 
per  capita  tn  higher  prices. 

Why  doesnt  someoaa  pobUctoe  what  the 
potato  farmers  thiiiiaaliaa  haea  done? 

We  feel  that  the  potato  growers  and  the 
Government  can  and  should  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  potato  farmers 
have  voluntarily  reduced  their  acreage  41 
percent  and  cut  the  cost  of  their  program 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  waa  last 
year. 

We  are  proud  to  tell 
one-prloe  support  system  la 
tablee  the  better  grsde  potatoes. 

We  are  anxious  to  ull  the  public  that 
under  this  program  the  low-grade  potatoee 
are  being  diverted  Into  many  uaeful  chan- 
neu.  such  as  starch,  floor,  and  ttaaatock  feed. 

It  has  been  suggeated  that  iBMnedlate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  aarfeating  quotas 
as  a  part  of  the  price-support  program  for 
potatoes.  Very  few  potato  farmers  know 
anything  at  all  about  marketing  quotas. 
Tbay  baea  aot  baaa  uaed  on  thla  crop  in 
tha  paat  and  la  many  areaa.  such  aa  Maine, 
there  are  no  other  crope  on  which  quotaa 
have  ever  operated. 

When  the  qpMtkai  of  marketing  quotas 
eame  up.  the  Natleaal  ^oUto  Council  po«Bted 
out  that  thla  waa  a  surprise  to  potato  grow- 
era la  aeery  State  la  tba  Union.  Without 
endMitac  or  oppoalBg.  tba  council  merely 
asked  for  tlaa  la  vUMb  to  acquaint  farm- 
era  with  tha  aMStaalaB  of  marketing  quotaa 
and  to  let  potato  growers  themeelvee  express 
thetr  opinion. 

We  were  granted  this  request  b\jt.  at  the 
time,  we  were  advlaad  that  a  reeook- 
ktion  would  ba  omM  to  mmovm  pota- 
toee fNdk  tba  ■siidaliai  prtaa  aupport  list 
and  that  npport  ba  warta  iHoaiaiianiiry  with 
tbe  Secretary  of  jgltliblTiiri  Wa  feal  that 
this  Is  rather  seveto  aad  Is  not  naesaaary  at 
this  ume. 

PoUto  fanners  tabs  the  poattloa  that  tbey 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  adjusting  their  pro- 
duction tn  llaa  vttb  darnand.  They  have 
cut  their  acraaga  41  paraaat.  They  have 
taken  a  reduction  frosa  ••  to  00  patceat  in 
their  support  price.  Tbay  ata  oa  a  oae- 
prlce  system  that  brtaaa  coaaaBMia  tba  baat 
quality  Through  tbalr  own  efforu.  tbey 
have  brought  about  a  redtictloo  In  coat  ao 
bia  yaar^  ptoftam  will  coat  only 
to  caa-fowtb  of  last  year's.  The 
aea  aabad  tar  aarkatlng 
whleb  voold  ba  bbattac  ca  tbe 
tag  grower. 

AU  wa  aaft  la  a  fato  trial  of  tba  program 
under  wbtcb  potato  faraava  ara  now 
operating. 


We  want  to  continue  to  demonstrate  that 
potato  farmers,  by  cutting  their  acreage,  by 
taking  a  lower  support  price,  by  marketing 
a  top  quality  product,  and  by  sharply  re- 
ducing the  coat  to  the  Oovemment.  are  al- 
ready doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  bringing 
about  worth-while  tmprovementa. 

Regardlesa  of  what  form  the  farm  legis- 
lation finally  takes,  potato  farmers  aak  that 
the  preaent  program,  with  mandatory  price 
support  at  from  00  to  90  percent,  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  agreementa  be 
continued. 

This  program  Is  being  aggressively  stip- 
ported  by  reeearcb  projects  In  marketing  and 
distribution  through  cooperative  projects  to 
which  State  and  Federal  Oovemments  and 
the  potato  Industry  are  making  substantial 
contrlbuttorxs. 

If.  after  a  fair  trial,  this  program  does  not 
work  to  the  Iwneflt  of  the  consumer,  the 
Government  and  the  grower,  we  will  gladly 
consides  any  changes  that  are  necessary. 


y  Contrailetl  Moacy  Vertbs 
Maaaf  eti  Cvrcacy  Systcnu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  lOAJio 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BJEPRISENTAnVlS 

Wednesday.  Amnut  3, 1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  ail  the  attempts  and  trials  that 
have  been  made  to  find  a  solution  to  our 
moDey  problem  we  are  sJll  confronted 
with  the  uncertainties  and  insecurity  of 
a  managed-currency  system.  In  our 
efTort  to  find  a  solution  and  establish  a 
sound,  adcqaate.  workable  money  s]rs- 
tem  it  is  icterestltig  to  compare  the  inse- 
curity of  the  pre:»ent  system  of  managed 
paper  currency  with  the  tested  and  tried 
.'«y.<item  of  automatically  controlled  re-^ 
deemaUo  OKMiey  based  on  the  coinage  of 
the  ptodtoMi  metal  that  worked  so  well  in 
the  upbuilding  of  our  country.  The 
comparison  is  more  fully  explained  in 
the  letters  Inoortod  herewith: 

Itaw  Havkh.  Conn  .  July  $.  1949. 

Daaa  OowcarasMtw  Wmrra.  In  ra  your 
letter  of  July  7.  1940,  second  paragraph,  a 
stabia  aoeatary  syatem  shoiild  provide  for 
miaiMinn  of  ewroncy  with  tncrcaae  of  pop> 
ulatlon  and 
I  (aver  ao 

ayatam  by  tha  uae  of  tbe  pradous  metala. 
gold  and  silver,  at  a  ratio  oC  value  tn  sooM 
ratio  with  vultune  ot  production  or  ratio  of 
visible  supply  af  gold  and  silvar.  I  do  not 
favor  a  ■aaapid  currency  unlssa  dictated 
by  CaegrMB  wblch  haa  tha  constitutional 
right  to  rafulata  the  value  of  money. 

spent  a  whole   afternoon   with   Kugana 
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Meyer  at  tbe  United  Stales  Treasury  In  tha 
10SO-a3  eriala  talking  over  what  could  ba 
dona  to  bead  ad  tba  daptaatoa.  bat  ■ooaar 
could  not  ooaprabaad.  I  I 
p.  EX.  R.  and  ba  aaaaad  to 
Prealdaat.  Tba  aovaaant  reealuiag 
•tartod  la  Ingland  and  little  was  said  about 
the  aftasB  billion  profit  tha  Treasury  laada 
wbea  wa  foOowad.  Oomartng  gold  for  20 
yaara  waa  WKf  plaa  far  a  further 
U  powar  la  glvaa  to  raealtie  at  oaoa  up  < 
aa  ounce  if  neceeeary  aad  to 
payaenta— there  will  ba  ao  < 

My  plan  ta  to  stablliae  the  prtca-level  at  a 
raaapuable  level  and  tbla  la  brought  about 
eaalaat  by  revaluiag  fold,  and  then  letting  tt 
drcuuu  M  tt  aad  toi.    Ibo  Maal  aiiuauon 
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be  a  metaUle  ataadard  of  value  and 

specie  payaaaata  with  a  coin  "a  heart 

in  a  ring  cf  attver."  but  to  stop  the 

needs  quick  action  and  there  lan't 


The  Federal  Beaerae  Of  Hiu  makes  a  long- 
drawn-out  boom  whldi  when  It  bursts  haa 
no  tMttom.  Tbe  average  percentage  of  col- 
of  prices  in  eriaea  is  about  SS  percent — 
ly  were  leaa.  aoaia  more,  but  the  1930-33 
r^l^T**^  was  85  percent  (plua)  and  Federal 
Biieiria  waa  helpleaa.  Half  the  banks  failed. 
A  mora  daaaarosas  situation  now  exists  and 
Coogrea  dsjold  act  at  once. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Job:!  P.-Norroir. 

IbXTsx  or  REPEzsxirrATiTas. 
Wmmhigton.  D.  C.  August  5,  194§. 
Ifr.  JoBw  P.  HoKiom. 

Htw  JTacen,  Coftft. 
Daxa  Ma.  NoBXtw:  When  you  say  in  your 
letter  of  Jn^  8  that  "I  favor  an  aotoaat- 
Ically  coatr^ad  money  system  by  tba  aa 
of  the  predota  metala.  gold  and  silver,  at  a 
ratio  of  value  tn  some  ratio  with  volume  of 
production  or  visibility  of  supply  of  gold 
and  silver."  I  find  that  oiur  views  on  the 
money  question  are  tn  exact  accord. 

This  Ifatlaa  ataitad  ont  with  and  pros- 
pered    with    aa    aatomalially    controlled 

tender  of  ttao  aanay  aaOola.  fold  and  aUver. 
This  monetary  system  comes  nearer  to  sta- 
bilizing values  by  increasing  in  voliune  at 
approximately  3  percent  &  year.  Three  per- 
coat  being  tha  eatinwad  ate  of  tba 
growth  of  tbe  popalBllaa  aad 
that  otir  supply  of  aoaiay  of  uttbaato  re- 
demption tncreaaad  aeaaly  and  antoaatl- 
caliy  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
commerce.  This,  our  automatically  eon- 
trolled  money  system  has  been  discarded  to 
aafea  wap  for  tha  mtaraat  yielding  managed 
aopar  cawrwicy  ayateBa,  wbeiatoy  ceary  dollar 
«f  paper  adacr  eraated  and  issued  In  any 
quarter  ta  laaned  tato  circulation  In  ex- 
T***''gP  for  interest-bearing  notes,  or  inter- 
est-bearing bonds.  Coupled  with  this  the 
banks  have  the  power  to  contract  or  expand 
the  voluaa  ctf.  aaaney  in  i  iumialliai  at  will. 
ao  at  laat  wa  baea  a  perf  aeO  aoaattary  sys- 
tem— from  tba  bankara*  staadpotnt. 

Of  course,  we  have  learned  tnea.  experience 
that  when  the  banks  exerdae  this  power  to 
ioerer  price  trends  by  cxirtalllng  the  volxmie 
of  money  in  circulation,  which  la  done  by 
ateaply  rtfadag  to  renew  outataadtng  aota 
er  Biake  aawi  1i?*"t.  which  eaaaa  boalaaa  to 
atagnate  and  property  and  se^ce  of  all  kinds 
to  fall  In  vaDua.  thereby  creating  a  depreaaed 
tnaneial  condtttoa  tbat  aailouity  tarpatrs 
loaning  value  of  the  eoUirteral  or  aaeurlty  on 
which  the  banks  can  make  loans — with  tha 
banks  helplaa  to  oaaka  loana  our  financial 
pump  loaa  Ita  prlaa. 

WUb  property  and  collateral  ealua  gone, 
or  graaCly  reduced,  the  banks  find  themaalvM 
>le  to  start  the  creation  of  new  aoaey  or 
lue  retired  money  by  making  loaas  for 
lack  of  acceptable  secxirlty  in  the  handa  of 
thetr  custoaara  and  an  baiplea  to  prime 
tbe  country'a  flnancilal  puani  and  reverse 
price  traadi  Mtbout  the  help  of  heroic  Oov- 
anuaeat  aawares. 

Now  that  this  managad-cuiTancy  scheme 
with  its  interest -gathering  merhanlwm  haa 
been  aaddled  on  the  people  of  practically 
every  nation,  Indadlag  the  primitive  Orlen- 
tala  who  ace  at  peaaaa*  in  the  throa  of  der- 
wa  doaant  aaaa  to  ba 
or  powar  awnngb.  to 
the  iBllumce  of  flaoaeten  aM> 
determined  to  bold  fast,  ak  all  aoat.  to 
their  maaagad-currency  conceal  on.  acquired 
With  ao  much  painateking  care,  even  to  the 
diatruction  of  all  ealoa  and  govemmmta. 

TiM   people,    it   appaaca.    are    helplaa    to 
throw   off   this   unwleldly   and   unworkable 
ayetaa  Mid  ntamax  to  tbe 
eoatraUed 


system  based  on  the  Manage  and  legal  tender 
of  both  gold  aad  aUver  at  an  mtabllshed 
taUo  and  tbe  adaapOon  of  <nir  paper  cur- 
rency wltb  tbe  eotne  of  either  metaL 
Slnearaly  yours. 

CoacproM  I.  Wanra. 
Member  of  Cowfrese. 


To  Increase  Compensation  for  Werlii  War 
I  PresaaptiTe  Serrice-CaDaecte^  Cases, 
and  So  Fortk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CHT 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 
IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesdair.  Awgnst  2,  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  supiMart  this  bill  H.  R.  5598. 
which,  in  my  mi<nl«ii.  lo  a  big  step  for- 
ward toward  a  well-balanced  veterans' 
program  of  a  grateful  Government  to 
those  who  served  it  so  well  in  all  its  major 
conflicts. 

This  bill.  If  enacted  into  law.  would 
provide  for  an  mcrea^e  in  compensation 
for  presumptive  World  War  I  service- 
connected  cases,  provide  minimum  rat- 
ings for  service -connocted  arrested  tu- 
berculosis, increase  certain  disability  and 
death  compensation  rates,  and  liberalize 
requirements  for  dependency  allowances 
for  certain  disabled  veterans. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  would  restore  to 
World  War  I  statutory  presumptive  cases 
full  compensation  of  100  percent  in  lieu 
of  the  present  75  percent.  Original  laws 
provided  for  any  veteran  contracting  dis- 
ability prior  to  January  1.  1925.  would  be 
presiimed  to  have  incurred  the  disability 
in  the  service.  Subsequent  laws  reduced 
the  amoimt  of  compensation  for  this 
group  to  75  percent  of  the  prevailing 
rates  for  other  disabled  veterans.  Some 
20.000  cases  are  involved.  95  percent  of 
which  are  either  TB  or  NP  cases. 

Section  2  will  ebaafotbo  ntoo  ob  oem<- 
pensation  for  arreeted  eases  of  tuber- 
culosis— service  connected — to  total  dis- 
ability for  a  period  of  2  years:  50  percent 
for  the  next  4  and  30  percent  for  the 
ensuing  5  years.  Following  far-advanced 
active  lesions  the  permanent  rating, 
after  11  years,  shall  be  M  percent,  pro- 
vided there  is  continued  disability,  im- 
pairment of  health,  and  so  forth.  During 
the  first  3  years,  failure  to  fallow  a  pre- 
scribed treatment  for  arrested  tubercu- 
losis, or  to  submit  to  periodical  dcam- 
inations  will  result  In  the  compenaattoo 
being  cut  to  50  percent. 

Secuon  3  will  set  up  a  new  disability 
payment  schedule  based  on  $154  for  total 
disability  senice-coimected.  This  rep- 
resents an  approximate  ft.7 -percent  in- 
crease over  the  wartime  rate  of  $138  per 
month  for  total  disability.  This  pro- 
posed increase  would  also  result  In  an 
Increase  in  the  peacetime  rates  of  serv- 
ice-connected disaMlities  based  upon 
percent  of  disability  in  view  of  existing 
laws  calling  for  a  rate  of  M  percent  of 
that  of  the  wartime  schedule.  Some 
2.000.000  cases  are  Involved.  It  will  fur- 
ther provide  for  increase  in  the  rate  of 
pensioDg  granted  our  war  widows  and 


orphans  from  th^  present  $100  a  month 
to  $105  a  month^md  for  each  additional 
child  fr«n  $15  a  month  to  $35  a  month. 
This  increase  will  assist  this  group  in 
meeting  the  rising  cost  of  hxUm,  bnd 
will  be  of  nominal  exponae.  itaRgard- 
ing  the  some  58.000  cases  involved,  due 
to  deaths,  ronarrlages.  and  children  be- 
coming of  a«e. 

The  bill  goes  on  further  to  amend  the 
Dependency  Allowance  Act  which  states 
that  for  those  veterans  60  percent  or 
more  disabled  there  shall  be  paid  a  pro- 
portionate additional  allowance  for  de- 
pendents. Section  4  will  grant  adJitional 
aBewances  to  tha<:e  veterans  who  are  50 
pereoit  or  more  disabled  as  I  feel  that 
such  veterans  are  generally  unable  to 
secure  suitable  regtdar  employment  to 
adequately  support  themselves  and  their 
dependents. 

Finally,  section  5  liberaliaeo  line-<rf- 
duty  requirements  with  respect  to  a  oenr- 
ice  person  whose  disease,  injury,  or  death 
was  incurred  without  willful  mioMfiduct 
while  in  confinement  under  sentence  of 
court  martial  or  civil  court,  unless  sen- 
tence involved  an  unremitted  dishonor- 
able discharge  or  the  offense  for  which 
convicted  involved  a  felony.  Under  ex- 
isting law  disability  incurred  while  in 
conftoonent  under  sentence  of  court 
martial  or  civil  court  is  held  not  to  have 
been  incurred  in  line  of  duty  and  both 
the  veteran  and  dependents  are  barred 
from  compensation. 


OrckkU  to  Represcidativc  Mary  T.  NoctMi 
of  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A,  LYNCH 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  194$ 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarics.  I  take  great  pleasure 
In.  Ineludtaif  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  wdl-known  newspaper  the  Jersey 
Journal  of  July  29.  1949.  As  the  Utle 
"Congresswomaa  llatxow  Wino  Double- 
Header"  tndieatet.  tt  haa  to  do  with  our 
liioiiiignliihed  colleague.  Representative 
ICaot  T.  NoBTOif.  It  lo  indeed  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  om  wtaooe  public 
career  haa  on  so  many  occasions  been 
Bbrked  with  singular  honors. 

In  her  long  career  in  Congress  Repre- 
eoitative  Norcon  particularly  distin- 
guished herself  when,  in  the  Seventy- 
fifth  through  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gresses, she  served  as  chairlady  of  the 
important  Labor  Committee  and  brought 
honor  to  the  district  which  she  repre- 
sented by  her  diligence,  tact,  and  ability. 
No  less  has  she  distinguished  herself  as 
chairlady  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Eighty-flrst  Con- 
gress, as  the  Jersey  Journal  so  well  states 
In  the  following  editorial: 

COWCaaSSWOMAir  MOBTON  wins  OOOBLE-REAOia 

Congrws woman  Mabt  T.  Noston  marked 
up  an  outatanding  day  of  her  long  career  in 
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til* 

la  4ota%  so  not  only 
miDlons  of  eokvatf  paopic  In  the  Unit 
SUtM.  but  alao  |nmtd«d  President  Trunum 
with  the  flnt  nml  •etton  by  Oongnm  on  any 
of  liii  ctTfi-rtght*  profram.    Mrs.  Moa- 

«ho  has 


ths  poU  taa  may  bav* 
had  In  Its  tims.  tu  chid  uae.  or  rather  abua*. 
tot  a  k>nf  Umc  haa  been  to  dtsfranehlaa 
at  Itafroas  in  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
Sooth  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Tlrftnla.  In  running  counter  to 
raetal  prejudices  In  those  States.  Mr. 
in  advocating  an  anti-poll-tax  law. 
to  be  takli^  on  a  Ocbt  that  mifht 
the  OsmocmrUc  Party  in  the  aotld 
South.  BowcTcr.  the  man  from  Miieourl 
to  have  an  uncanny  knack  for  guessing 
politically,  and  he  was  right  thU  time. 
knowing  that  oo  matter  what  the  Democrats 
dM  to  thaok  OUtelaMtan  vould  ncvsr  vote 
TlM  result  Is  that  be  has  won 
at  Ns^'J  friends,  distributed  else- 
where lu  the  United  States  than  the  South, 
all  of  whoca  used  to  be  counted  as  RepubU- 
cans.  That  was  dcmoiistrated  on  election 
ai^  iMt  Norember. 

r.  tbe  southern  gentlemen  are  not 
ttaly  without  recotsae.  TU*  Oongrsss 
1  and  Senators  froa  below  the  Maaoa  and 
I's  line  havs  be«ii  ftnag  tb*  Pr— t«>*nt 
no  ttttl*  trouU*  with  scmb*  at  bts  favortt* 
leglalatton.  They  wtU  probaMy  now  put 
wtmm  ta  tbair  work. 


Nataral-Boni  CHtzeas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  waw  TOBK 
m  THX  ROUS!  OP  RCPRSSENTATIVS8 

rri4ay,  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  Include  the  followlnff  article 
the  Polish -American  Journal  of 
June  4.  1949: 


MsrtiBAi.  aoaf 


-NATITS 


(By  Lesnlckl) 

■ooasTsxT's  (P.  Dl  Jr.'s)  plaee  ot  birth 
(Campobello.  Canada),  cauaes  some  head- 
aelMS  for  various  "klbitaers."  They  raise  the 
qoestlon:  "XJan  F.  D  R .  Jr.  b*  President  of 
tb*  Unitsd  Stateaf  Is  a  fuwIgB-bom  cltl- 
■M  a(  the  United  Stataa  allclM*  to  the  Prest- 
r?  P.  D.  R.,  Jr  .  OoncmHnaa-elect.  Is  not 
Its.  Nothing  has  been  said  by  blm 
or  hia  followers  of  the  intention  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Preaidency.  But  kibltacrs 
are  raising  the  question.  So  let's  look  at  the 
facu. 

A  forelgn-bom  citizen  of  the  United  Statea 
Is  eligible  for  the  Presidency  In  respect  to 
cmansrifelp.  if  he  is  an  American  cltiaen  by 
vtrtae  of  btrth  and  not  naturalisation.  The 
OoaatttutloQ  aays:  "No  person  exoept  a 
natural -bom  dUaen  of  the  United  Statea 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  oOk*  of  President." 
But  aatvral  bom  docs  not  mesn  native  born. 
0appaa».  for  laatanc*.  P  D  R  .  Jr  .  were  beam 
In  Parts  la  ttie  American  BmbMssy  wtiUe  F  D. 
ft.  (and  M'me  Anoa  Kletukor  wtUk  him),  was 
la  Part*  la  tb*  aenrlo*  o(  the  Umted  Stataa 
as  Aaalstant  Secretary  of  ths  Nsvy?  There 
VMM  fe*  no  question  as  to  P.  D.  R.  Jr  '• 
quallfcatlon  for  the  Presidency  at  the  United 
la  raayact  to  uilgliisl  cillasnshlp.  I 
tbat  tb*  saaM  would  b*  trus  of  all 
bora  of  AaMTloan  pacanta  la  foreica 


trta*.  ce«n  If  tb*  parents  were  In  prtvato 
or  msrely  traveling.  The  act  cf 
approevd  Mm  i h  M,  I7M.  prorldaa: 

"Tb*  ililMiMl  cf  «HtMBa  at  th*  United 
States,  tbat  mt^  be  bom  beyoad  sea.  or  out 
of  the  llotfta  cf  tb*  United  SUts*  shall  b* 
coiMMHwd  as  natural-bom  citizens:  Pro- 
vided. Tbat  the  right  of  citizenship  shall  not 
deacend  to  parsoas  wtoose  fsthers  have  never 
b**n  rcaldaoU  of  the  United  States." 

It  la  trm  tbat  the  proriaMm  In  the  Revised 
Statutes  covering  this  important  subject.  Uks 
the  act  of  1166  on  which  tt  was  bssed.  does 
not  contain  the  words  "natural  born."  but  the 
section  1903  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads: 
"All  chUdren  heretofore  born  or  hereafter 
born  out  ot  tbe  limits  and  Jurisdiction  cf 
the  United  SUtee  whose  fathers  were  or  may 
be  at  th*  time  of  their  birth  cltiaen*  thereof. 
are  declared  to  be  cttlaens  of  tbe  United 
SUtes;  but  the  righU  cf  citizenship  shall  not 
(Iser<int1  to  children  whose  fathers  never  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  " 

The  above-quoted  clause  prevents  the  per- 
petuation of  a  line  of  foreign -born  citizens. 
But  psisous  who  sre  born  of  American  par- 
tmtm  otalis  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  contintie  to  reside  outside  the  coun- 
try must  comply  with  certain  requuements 
In  onlsr  to  reeelv*  tbe  (often,  perbapa  too 
often,  asked  for)  protection  of  the  American 
Government  And  so — very  Jxistly.  m  my 
humble  opinion— in  1007  it  waa  enacted 
tbat  "such  persons  reaching  the  age  of  18 
mtist  record  their  Intention  at  bceooUng 
residents  and  to  remsin  cttlaaaa  of  tb* 
United  States  "  And  upon  attaining  their 
majority  they  must  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

That's  the  law.  But  for  the  benefit  cf 
those  embarrassed  with  the  possible  candi- 
dacy of  P.  O.  R..  Jr  .  Ill  prescribe  a  recipe 
quoting  the  great  American  of  all  geners- 
tlona.  Lincoln,  who  said:  "I  have  fooatf  tbat 
If  one  la  embarraaaed.  usually  the  MMVtast 
way  to  get  tbRMtb  with  it  ts  to  quit  talkliig 
about  it.  and  go  at  something  else." 

Qiut  talking  and  thinking  about  P.  D.  R. 
Jr 's  candidacy  for  President,  and  start 
thinking  and  talking  about  a  modus  how  to 
prevent  varlotis  types  of  Oubttshcvs  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations,  and  various 
Judy  ODfOoos  to  give  tbe  Oubitsbevs  United 
Stat**  aacreu. 


Plaaaiaf  far  RaraJ  Profraa  Nee^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 


m  TUX  8KN ATI  OT  THB  UNfl'IU  STATBS 

JToaday.  August  i  (legiM^Uve  dan  of 
Thurfdag.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsMbDOus  consent  to  bave  printed  In 
Ibe  Appendix  of  the  Rsoosa  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pa«e  over 
SUUon  WLfi  before  the  first  National 
Aaaociation  of  Broadcasters  program 
clinic.  Northweatem  University.  Chicago. 
111.,  on  June  2t.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoid, 
as  foOovs: 


PLsitmiva  roa  suaai. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  very 
great  tncrcaae  tn  the  number  of  radio  ata* 
tloae  with  farm-aervlce  departments,  or  wttb 
prograoa*  lat*ad*d  to  serve  tbe  fam  audi- 
ence, nite.  of  mmmrnt.  Indtcataa  aaor*  aj 
elattaa  of  Ite  Mapartaao*  of  tb*  fi 
alaUy  i#pr*«latlaa  of  bla  proapenty.    it 


undoubtedly  reflects  the  sttltude  of  the  POO 
toward  tbe  Importance  of  service  to  agri- 
culture. 

It  la  well  to  remember  that  25  years  ago, 
when  broadcasting  waa  mucb  ywinger.  ther* 
was  no  aoeb  wMsapread  letus^iUluu  of  sgrl- 
culture.  Only  a  few  stations  hn  the  whole 
country  were  msklng  any  attempt  to  put  on 
special  farm  or  rural  programs  st  that  time. 
I  think  all  of  you  know  that  our  sUtlon. 
WLS,  was  directed  toward  farm  and  rural 
aeme*  fRim  tb*  beginning,  and  3S  years  afo 
tbto  wtm  qalt*  a  eorlaatty  tn  broadcasting. 

Addraaalaff  tblaaabfact.  Plsnnlng  for  Rural 
Needs,  we  need  first  to  know  what  we  mean 
by  "rural" — in  other  words,  who  are  thee* 
people  we're  talking  about  and  what  are  they 
intereated  in? 

Let  s  think  primarily  of  tbe  people  who 
live  on  farma.  who  manage  and  work  on 
those  farms,  and  wbo  are  responsible  for  the 
production  and  marketing  of  grata,  prodoce. 
and  Itvcstork  from  them.  Let's  direct  our 
thinking  toward  them,  because  they  are  the 
onea  who  set  the  patum.  Along  srlth  them 
la  s  great  group  of  people  who  are  not  actu- 
ally farmers,  but  whose  InteresU  are  parallel, 
and  who  are  dtrectlp  vumtmmui  with  every- 
thing that  affects  faiaMM. 

Tbla  aacoadary  groap  taKludes  the  bard- 
ware  dealer,  tbe  f*ad  Hid  seed  dealer,  the 
banker,  the  grocer,  tb*  *l*eator  man.  and 
numcrouB  other  group*.  When  the  farmer 
decides  to  spray  with  2-4-D  to  kill  weeds, 
be'a  fotoff  to  b*  sating  for  2-4-D  at  th*  hard- 
ware, aacd.  or  facd  store  tbe  aext  day.  That'a 
what  I  mean  by  the  lnt«rloeklng  of  interests 
between  the  strictly  farm  people  and  thoee 
who  we  can  call  Just  rural.  In  a  sense,  they 
are  in  close  partnership  snth  each  other, 
and  inaof  ar  aa  radio  a  concerned  they  sre  one 
ipact  audience  whoee  UveUhood  centers 
agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing, and  tbe  Ufe  of  the  rural  countryside. 
Tbeee  are  tbe  folks  we  ars  uiking  about  and 
planning  to  serve. 

At  the  very  outset,  we  need  to  remember 
that  these  ars  people  with  very  larg*  and 
very  real  problema.  We  muat  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  talking  to  people  wboee  invest- 
Its  total  billions  of  dMIai^  wboae  annual 
runa  IMD  MBMBa.  and  whoee 
succaas  ar  failure  depeiulB  on  their  dally 
jnaaasaBMnt  of  their  Job. 

Ttaeae  folka  are  intcreeted  tn  many  of  the 
aanM  things  ss  psople  in  other  areas.  They 
want  the  news  snd  they  keep  pretty  well 
posted  on  whst  happ*n*  tax 
or  Auatraiu.    They  ar*  lataNalad  la 

■lusic  with  sweet  melody  snd 
ly.    They  are  not  eo  strong  for 
They  have  a  fine,  bsalthy  seiue  of 
boaaor  and  ao  they  like  good  comedy. 

The  kind  of  information  they  want  and 
T*qatr*  for  the  operation  of  tbdr  dally  srork 
la  used  in  the  making  of  dedston*  wblcb 
involve  heavy  possibilities  of  profit  or  loss. 
Por  ezample.  the  weather  is  the  asost 
universal  of  all  mtercsts — it's  the  thing 
most  people  talk  about.  But  tt  lent  just 
a  matter  of  saying.  "la  It  hot  enough  for 
you?"— but  "Sball  w*  atart  tba  awwars  first 
thing  in  the  — mlas  aad  lap  tbat  hay 
downf"  If  they've  got  S  day*  of  aasuranca 
there  will  be  no  ram.  It  awns  ail  handi 
on  deck  to  ruab  the  haying  and  get  the 
hay  under  abelter.  If  that  hay  should  b* 
rained  on  while  it's  cut.  tbere's  Important 
daoMge  to  on*  of  tbe  vital  cropa  of  the  sea- 
ly.  tne  forecasts  of  frost  wsm- 
•itraa  gvowara.  strawbarry  grosieis. 
Lbaaa.  waaftbar  lant 
itlcn.  but  a  traBaafdooaiy  vital 
lem  which  can  aak*  or  break  a 
I's  work. 

We  cant  maaagt  a  faroier^  job  for  blm 
b*  la  qntto  capabl*  of  doing  tbat  for  blaa- 
self — but  we  conceive  It  to~  be  our  job  to 
furalsb  him  witb  sound,  aectirate.  and 
oa  which  he  can  b***  bla 
muat   aak*  vital 
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every  day — socnetlmes  many  times 
a  oay— and  we  want  to  give  him  the  right 
tnformatkxi  so  be  will  be  able  to  decide  ccr- 
recUy. 

we  pass  the  subject  of  weather,  let 
Our  Smxm  BaMaars  have  been 
!  waattv  all  ttiair  Htcs.  and 
they  bave  a  prKty  good  plcttire  of  the  move- 
ment of  air  maaaaa  and  the  dlrecUon  of 
stonaa.  They  tell  ua  tbat  tbey  want  more 
tban  lost  a  pcrfonctory  forecast — tbey 
want  also  a  bmLk^iiABud  picture  of  the 
whole  weather  stttaitton  In  our  case,  here 
In  tbe  Middle  West,  tbey  know  thst  if  there's 
a  cold  wave  foeilng  acroaa  Mabrsslri  Into 
Iowa.  It  wont  be  mors  tban  a  few  hours 
before  it's  likely  to  cross  the  Mississippi  into 
nilnots.  Many  times  people  In  Indiana  have 
srrltten  tbat  when  w*  said  It  bad  Jamt  started 
to  rain  la  OUaago.  tbey  began  to  watch  the 
nortbweat.  aad  In  a  few  boors  tbat  rain  had 
moved  oo  over  to  Indlaaa.  ria  glad  to  note 
that  tbe  Weatber  Daiaaa  la  dotng  a  fine  job 
on  this  now.  and  giving  Just  that  sort  cf 
background  Information.  Indirectly,  alao.  It 
is  Important  to  corn  growers  of  Iowa,  Dlmola, 
and  T"«««»«»»  when  tbey  hear  abottt  tbs  de- 
structtva  drought  of  Hew  York  State.  Pcan- 
aylvanis.  and  New  BBfland.  lor  tbat  certainly 
aMans  there  a  going  to  be  aaed  for  more 
middle  wcatera  grain  tn  the  Baatsra  State* 
thia  winter,  and  probably  atora  aaad  lor 
meat. 

Market  reporta  ar*  of  extreme  Importance. 
Let  me  empbaata*  a^ate  that  her*  we  are 
dealing  with  tbe  Ufeblood  of  agriculture.  A 
man  has  tbouaanda  of  dollars  tied  up  In  a 
livestock  venture — ralatng  and  feeding  bogs, 
fattening  cattle — and  It  la  vital  tbat  he 
market  tbem  carefuUy. 

In  our  own  ease,  we  caipiMalBt  to  every 
pcraoo  who  handles  sucb  liiiiaiBaliiiii  on  the 
sir  tb*  fact  tiaat  tkry  ar*  not  talking  about 
sbstraet  fifiiraa.  bat  about  information  tbat 
Involves  a  vast  amount  of  money.  Ptar 
eaample.  we  Igursd  up  one  day  that  tb* 
marketing  of  kogs  at  Chicago  alooe.  In  one 
day.  amoonted  to  a  total  vataatton  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  Svwy  aaaa  who  had 
bop  to  send  to  market  was  vitally  Istaraatad 
In  making  tbe  dedalon — whetbcr  to  Mad 
them  aad  *l#  thna  toaagbt  for 
momlnc^  mornt.  or  to  wait  until  next 
It  might  BukK  a  lot  of  dlffsrence  In  the 
family  ino(»ne  for  tbe  year.  That's  why  we 
don't  let  anything  aidetrack  that  vital  tn- 
forawtlan. 

Aaotbcr  factor  Is  adherence  to  a  schedule 
of  brosulcastlag-  Mimars  today  ar*  doing 
the  biggest  job  to  all  hiatary.  and  tbey  ar* 
doing  it  with  a  very  small  force  of  wortors. 
One  man  today  doaa  a  perfectly  stupendous 
amount  of  work,  talag  mndaiu  machinery. 
In  order  to  do  tbla.  b*  works  oa  a  achedule 
aa  abarply  defined  aa  poor  achedule  tn  the 
station.     He  doesnt  have  a  mfntrt*  to 

Toull  find  tbat  when  tk 
that  he  expects  to  hear  the 
receipts  of  UvoBtock.  he's  gotn^  to  be 
ing,  and  you'd  bettu'  have  them  there  for 
him.  He's  got  a  tractor  standing  Idle,  wait- 
ing, and  he  wanta  to  Uaten  on  schedule. 
Tbat  I*  oa*  impoitawl  ttem  m  giving  ade- 
quate aad  aatUfbctary  term  aarvlce  by  radio. 

I  tbink  tt  gota  aitk— t  mytof  tbat  no  soeh 
qaattty  of  acrvle*  caa  b*  gtvaa  vltboat  a  r*al 
undetataadlac  of  what  it  is  ail  about,  ^or 
leak  for  s  moment  at  livestock 
quotations.  It  la  not  enough  merely 
to  qaoto  market  pricaa  that  doesnt  give 
tba  pMtara  tb*  faiam  waato  aad  aeeds.  In 
fact,  jcm  eofold  qjoate  market  pcleaa  and  gtv* 
a  f  ala*  pletna  at  market  eondtttana.  Sop- 
poee  yoa  quote  tbe  top  prtes  paid  for  cattle 
today.  It  may  be  8ky-b%ta  and  sensational, 
but  it  alao  may  have  been  the  price  paid  for 
only  a  few  head  of  extra  choice  anlmaU.  en- 
tirely out  of  Uae  with  the  run  of  tb*  maitet. 
In  the  rase  of  tbe  wcatbar.  tt  la 
to  give  interpretation  and  back- 
true  picture  of  the  whole  sltua- 
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If  one  of  tbla  eaa  ha  aoeoaiplMkad  by  any 
tricks  Gf  drrer  rbetorte,  or  ao-eidled  sh*w- 
manMilp.  These  are  real  and  vital  things 
aad  tt  M  tmportant  tbat  w*  do  so  good  a  job 
tbat  our  Waliiisii  depend  iqima  wimt  we  teU 
them,  and  make  their 
If  we  do  that,  they  learn  to 
got  to  deaerv*  their  trust — and  If  yotir  farm 
listeners  trust  you.  and  depend  upon  what 
you  tell  them,  you've  got  one  of  the  BMat 
Icyal  groups  of  llatsairs  In  tbe  world.  Tbey 
wont  worry  abooft  VhoCber  yon  use  split  In- 
finlUwa  or  dan^flni 

Kow  tbcra^  more  to  R 

It  baa  often  been  said  that  f andac  Is  not 
only  a  living  but  a  Ufe.  Ther*  are  •eerea 
of  clTlc  enterprises  peculiar  to  the  rural  com- 
munity, in  which  we  can  weld  ourselves  tata 
tbat  niral  Ufe  as  a  part  of  R. 

It  happens  that  onr  atollwi  baa  baen  vl- 
tai.y  Interested  for  many  y*oaa  la  nsal  fire 
protection.  We  hsve  answered  htindrada  ot 
letters  asking  how  to  proceed  to  orgsmtae  a 
rural  community — to  set  tip  a  rural  fire  de- 
partment. There  haa  been  a  lot  of  prog- 
rem  In  that  field.  We  found.  frt»n  a  surrey 
at  rural  fire  chiefs,  that  tbeir  Mggast  laiiiiiiiiii 
was  the  need  for  a  quick  water  sapply  tar 
tbctr  booster  ptimps — axMl  that's  why  we 
launched  a  campaign  for  the  bxiildlng  cf  fire 
dstema  on  farms — and  sent  out  thousands 
of  sets  of  plans  telling  how  to  do  It.  Tes- 
terday  this  inquiry  came  to  my  de^ :  It  said, 
"We  hsve  s  rural  fire  department  but  it  will 
take  20  minutes,  tbe  l>est  they  can  do.  for 
them  to  get  to  our  farm  nalgbbcrbood.  What 
can  we  do  in  the  meantime — how  should  we 
plan  to  make  the  most  of  tbe  time  fighting  a 
fire  before  the  fire  department  gets  here?** 

How  that's  a  sincere  snd  tremendously  Im- 
portant Inquiry — and  It's  up  to  ua  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer.  If  we  dont  know  tbe 
anrxer.  we'd  better  gat  oat  aad  find  tt. 

There  are  lota  of  ofbtr  piuMo— — sueta  a* 
promoting  4-H  Club  work  tn  the  commu- 
nity— Ptittxre  farmers — Rural  Touth — meet* 
Ings  to  orgaalae  purebied  livestock  breed- 
er** asaodatlon*— farm  fcstlTsls  and  celebra- 
tions. In  tbe  course  of  tbe  year  there  ar* 
bundreda  of  such  opportaaltl**  to  letad  a 
band  wttb  tbe  affairs  of  tb*  naral  ooanau- 
nlty.  The  way  to  look  at  tfeaa  la  to  feel  al- 
ways, that  this  Is  our  coaaaMMRy.  snd  this  is 
our  work,  and  theee  are  ovr  nalgbbarB.  and 
well  lend  a  band  whenevar  or  wbatavv  w* 
can  be  of  real  service. 

Speaking  of  neighbor* — I  doat  know 
whether  tbis  la  aa  tms  in  all  part*  of  the 
eoontry — but  oartataly  bar*  la  tba  Middle 
Wad  tb*  apUt  of  iialgbliianiMas  la  oa*  of 

rural  eoaamniaRy.     A  ama  fste  aiek  at  tbe 

beginning  of  the  crop 

a  leg — or  hte  wife  die* — b*'s  out  of 

sloo.  and  hta  work  ia  goiug  to  drop  behind 

achedule.      Time  after  tba* — tbrnMaiids  of 

times,  s  group  of  froas  baV  a  dona  toa  baa- 

dr*d  nelglibam  com*  trooping  m  witb  all 

tbctr  eqadpaHBt.  ptow  bla  fUM*.  plant  bis 

crop,  clean  his  bamym^  coEt  hla  wood — ^ye*. 

and  the  wooaen  eoaaa  aad  clsan  bouse,  all 

with  a  gay  picnic  spirit.  Just  becatase  they 

want  to  be  good  neighbors. 

We  have  told  on  the  air  of  hundred*  ot 
aplaodfe  over  aad  over  agatn — aad  tbe 
yon  t*U  about  R.  tba  aaor*  ttis  aptrlt 
re  tiUak  tbat^  wbolsaomi.  and 
good  tar  tb*  rural  moitfs.  WaY*  proud  of 
tbeae  folka.  and  we  aay  so,  to  their  faces,  and 
we  thing  that  heipa  to  make  a  better  rural 
life. 

There's  another  part  of  farm  taroadcaatlng, 
and  tbat  la  the  fact  that  wbO*  yoaTe  tafltlng 
to  farmers,  there's  a  vast  sudlence  of  town 
and  dty  people  listening.  Believe  It  or  not. 
we  hsTe  a  vast  sudlence  of  folks  In  the  dty 
of  Qilcago  who  follow  the  farm  situation  aa 
If  it  were  their  own  personal  problem.  So 
tbat  Imposes  on  iH  tb*  nceaaatty  of  Interpre- 
tation— sometisM*  a  ward  bar*  aad  tbere  to 
help  build  understanding  between  tbe  two. 
If  the  price  of  milk  seeoa  blgb,  maybe  tb* 


city  folka  need   to  understand  a  bit 
about  what  the  dairy  farmer  ia  up  against — 
and  we  think  that,  too.  Is  part  of  our  job. 

W*  think  It's  Important,  to.  wbaa 
oreds  of  pairs  of  newlywed  f  srm  coopta*  < 
to  see  us.  tbat  we  take  tim*  to  greet 
only  for  a  minute  or  ao — but  a  r*cognltloa — 
to  tell  them  we  love  them,  to  wish  them  God- 
speed. That.  too.  la  part  of  the  job.  We 
think  It's  important  to  help  publlclae  th* 
stdMdule  of  tb*  mobile  Z-ray  truck  that  will 
take  dkest  X-rays  to  detect  tuberculosla.  or 
tt  local  plana  for  blood  t**tlBc  to  get  the 
low-down  <m  tb*  brocenoaM-gndnlaBt  fever 
situation. 

Thl*  could  go  on  and  on. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  thIa  vitally 
bBfMjrtant  fact.  Ho  on*, 
can  po*BlbIy  do  this  job 
real  study  of  It.  Ton'v*  got  to  hav*  a 
who  knows  these  people,  wbo  lives  aiid  move* 
among  them,  who  ia  In  sympathy  and  under- 
standing with  tbean.  And  he's  got  to  have  a 
budget,  and  time  to  do  R.  This  la  ao  taaual 
matter.  These  are  the  moat  wimmIm  fill  peo- 
ple la  the  world,  and  any  ladto  *tatloa  ba*  a 
rigbt  to  b*  proud  if  it  has 
and  confidence  by  giving 
thorough  service. 


to  Hoa.  Artbor  Capper  by 
F.  W.  BriakcriMf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

Of  mtutf 

Cf  TOE  SBNATE  OP  THK  UHITCD  8TA 

Mondttw,  AwguMt  t  ^UgUkUtoe  day  of 
Thur$dat.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  ROD.  Mr.  Praktent,  I  aak  uimhi* 
Uncus  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap> 
pendlx  of  the  Rscobd  an  editorial  written 
by  P.  W.  Brlnkerhoff.  of  the  Plttaburg 
(Kfiiu.)  Sun.  concerning  our  fomMTCOl- 
tesgne.  Senator  Arthur  Capper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 
as  follows: 

BXUToa  8STS  snrsToa  cama  snraosa  nr 

PtTBLBC 


Arthur  Capper  was  a  central  figure  sgata  at 
a  picnic  in  Topeka  attended  by  17.000  Kma- 
Sana.  It  waa  tb*  forty-third  time  that,  on  hia 
btrtbday.  tb*  former  Senator  bad  entertained 
the  cbildrm.  All  aorts  of  entertainment  were 
provided  for  these  young  Fsnssni.  And 
everybody  had  all  the  Ice  cream  tn  the  vrarld. 

The  Capper  birthday  picnic  now  Is  being 
attended  by  tbm  yandrhlMUea  of  tboae  wbo 

nlcs.  Tbonaaadi  of  ttoaa  wbo  were  at  tba 
picnics  In  tbe  fimt  years  az«  now  pa*k  mktdla 
age.  neceasarlly.  Senator  Capper  originated 
the  picnic  to  make  a  good-will  gesture  on 
his  part  ss  a  newspaper  publlaher.  He  waa 
interested  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  tbe 
boys  and  girls.  Hia  keen  jiw^iiwiit  told  btaa 
tbat  tricnda  mad*  tn  ( 
Iy  to  remain  frtandsta] 
hood.  When  the  first  picnic  was  held  Arthur 
Capper  probat>ly  had  no  idea  of  any  political 
career  other  than  the  one  he  had  carried  on 
aa  an  active  Republican  Party  menber 
through  tbe  years  in  hla  Topeka  newspaper 
experience. 

Half  a  dosen  yetn  later  Capper  really  waa 
tn  *•-"»*■  politics.  Por  a  couple  of  terms  he 
was  governor  and  from  the  governorship  he 
went  into  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  stay 
of  30  yean.  The  picnics  for  the  children 
eontlnaed  to  be  an  annual  event. 


ASlOl 
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Aitkur  Cmpp«r  U  out  at  tb«  UiUUd  SUUS 
Baaftt*  now.  U«  U  out  of  public  oAo*  cn- 
tlrdy.  It  mlcbt  b«  Mid  tb«t  b«  U  out  of 
pvbUe  UXa  «ic*pt  for  ttM  r«ct  t&at  no  man 
«|M>  hM  bMC  «  S«n«tor  for  M  JMn  aiMl  K^v- 
•rnor  for  4  ye*r»  and  Jut*  retired  from  oeBce 
votuntartly  could  b*  eooatdercd  out  of  public 
life.  Arthur  Capper  will  remain  In  publK  life 
In  Kanus  as  long  at  he  Uves.  Certainly  no 
man  In  Kanaaa  In  polltlca — or  out  of  poll- 
tic*— ta  more  generally  known  throughout 
tiM  atate.  And  there  haa  been  no  more 
kindly  facUng  toward  any  man  than  that 
whK:h  KaoM*  baan  toward  Capper. 

In  public  oace  he  waa  always  a  Kanaan. 
HU  honesty  waa  never  quMtlOMd.  Ho  one 
every  faintly  aimiimrt  that  Senator  C^pere 
poeltlon  on  any  queatlon  waa  Inftnmeatf  by 
anything  other  than  hU  own  jxjdgment  on 
what  waa  right  and  what  waa  wrong  It  U  not 
extraTagance  to  »ay  that  no  man  In  Kanaaa 
politics  In  all  Its  history  has  been  held  In 
•uch  affection  and  wteem  by  the  people  of 
bis  8t«U  M  bM  Arthur  Capper. 

na  pfObUe  career  certainly  provldet  an  In- 
teresting study  for  thoee  who  would  seek  to 
determine  the  reason  for  his  tremendous  hold 
on  the  people.  He  was  never  a  spectacular 
gladiator  in  any  battle.  He  waa  not  skilled 
In  diplomacy,  in  smoothing  over  roagb  ptoc*». 
»n4  rounding  out  square  comers  and  aTold- 
tng  tba  bumpa.  But  be  was  proficient  In  ob- 
^^*Y*«H  »Tt|f  lartgii  and  expert  in  the  applica- 
f*«^  ot  sound  eaaoKm  sense  to  the  p«rf orm- 
ot  hU  duties. 


SabudizaboB  of  SociaKst  Labor  Govera- 
■  Great  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 


Of  TH«  S«5AT1  or  TH«  UNTTID  8TA1T8 

MondaM.  Augtut  I  (legislative  dan  of 

Thurtday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
BMNH  eoBMnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racoao  an  article  entitled 
-Stop.  Look,  and  Listen!"  written  by 
MUmar  Tale  Smith  und  published  in  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard -Times 
of  July  30.  1949.  The  article  relates  to 
our  subsidization  if  the  Socialist  Labor 
(ewemment  in  Great  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ix-inted  In  the  Rxcoao, 
a*  (oUows: 

9ror.  Look.  Atn  LisrsM! 

(Tho  author  at  tho  foUowlng  article  for- 
merly reatetod  in  MaMttChoMCts  and  waa  con- 
—nart  with  vadBHB  ampapers  in  tbs  weM- 
•ra  part  of  the  lets.  Blatortan  of  tbo  BtUa 
ot  Bights  Cominamorative  Society,  he  has 
a  free-lance  writer  since  his  retirement 
tiM  Canadian  Army  in  1919.  Ha  be- 
to  ■Many  mlUtary  and  patriotic  socie- 

Tato  Smith) 
we  took  bMd  of  the  pro- 


) 


It  Is  about 
phctic  words  "stop.  look,  and  listen."  in  re 
gwtf  to  our  subaldizlng  the  Socialist  labor 
■umeasnT  m  Oroat  Britain.  We  have  doled 
out  nor*  than  •50.000.000.000  to  our  former 
aUy,  moeh  ol  it.  of  course,  under  lend-lease, 
which  helped  to  put  down  Nasi  aggreaaion. 
but  lend-leaae.  Inatead  of  giving  ua  world 
niati.  baa  given  us  the  evu  of  world  ooea- 
mtiatea.  deaptta  tba  fact  Soviet  RuMia  se- 
coptod  a  aUco  of  it  worth  111. 000 .000.000. 

lyumt  years  ago  Britain  came  to  us  humbly 
firing  for  a  loan  and  we  gractously  gave  her 
I  to  bolster  up  her 


aaalat  bar  In  getting  on  a  prewar  standard  <tf 
llTlng.  The  gift  waa  to  last  her  untu  19«1. 
but  all  that  dole — for  none  of  It  will  ever 
be  repaid,  any  more  than  Britain  paid  \ia  any 
of  her  war  debU  of  World  War  I— was  spent 
Just  about  as  soon  as  she  got  It.  much  of  it 
on  triflee.  and  not  on  food,  clothing,  or  such 
Industrial  equipment  as  would  aaalat  in  put- 
ting this  once-proud  empire  on  her  feet. 

Then,  under  the  ICA.  which  took  effect 
April  2.  l»4«.  and  which  calls  for  a  total  of 
♦21.780 .000.000.  unlese  Confess  baeoita  fru- 
gally minded,  toward  ecosMOde  rocoostruc- 
tlon  and  military  aid  for  Kurope  and  China. 
Great  Britain  got  nearly  a  billion  more.  The 
ECA  aid  IS  supposed  to  run  from  1948  through 
1961.  in  creditt  and  loana.  Wow.  Britain  is 
waiting  with  bar  band  extended  for  nearly 
another  billion;  waiting  untU  our  Senate 
paaaes  the  appropriation  bill  and  she  will 
be  looking  for  a  like  amount  in  1990  and 
1961. 

When  Will  the  end  be?  Paul  O.  Hoffman. 
CCA  ftilieliilslistiir  soon  after  he  took  offlce 
in  194a.  teored  Burope  and  in  October  an- 
nounced from  Berlin,  that  he  believed  the 
countries  covered  by  the  ECA  would  have 
achieved  a  complete  recovery  by  1952.  Not 
so.  I  fear.  When  the  ECA  plan  expires,  un- 
lesa  It  is  renewed,  or  western  Europe  makes 
a  faater  recovery  than  It  la  doing  at  present, 
Soviet  Russia  will  pounce  on  these  weak  Eu- 
ropean countries,  or  many  of  them,  and  hide 
them  behmd  her  Uon  curtain,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  Juat  as  she  did  with  Poland. 

■BTAIM   Of   rOOa  com -BACK 

Vvary  country  west  of  the  Iron  curtain  has 
made  a  better  come-back  than  has  Britain, 
even  beaten  Germany  and  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  While 
we  are  handing  out  dolea  to  Britain,  our 
great  United  States  Republic  Is  spending 
more  bUllons  of  doUars  than  it  U  receiving 
through  lu  various  forma  of  taxation  and 
our  uxation  system  has  reached  the  satura- 
tion stage. 

If  we  do  not  stop  our  deficit  spending, 
bankruptcy  wiU  be  the  result,  and  our  great 
■•public  will  wallow  in  the  swUl  of  socialism 
and  communlam  With  a  national  debt  of 
about  §262.000,000,000.  we  need  another 
j^^^iBdsr  ■aadlton  to  gtiide  our  fiscal  sys- 
tam  today.  Bs  did  a  good  Job  of  it  imder 
Q«orge  Waahington.  Communism  thrives 
on  bankrupt  na»iona.  mlaery,  hunger,  and 
large  numbers  of  unemployed. 

The  two  most  dlstingulabsd  statesmen  in 
the  world  today  are  Herbert  Hoover  and  Win- 
ston ChurchUl.  It  U  unfortunate  they  are 
both  75.  for.  as  head*  ot  the  United  SUtes 
and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  they  could 
aave  the  world  from  the  creeping  anarchic 
•jBtems  of  evil  govemmenu.  Not  long  ago, 
Mr.  Boovcr  said.  "Communlsu  like  to  see  the 
people  ol  Burope  hungry  in  order  to  more 
eaaily  eetabltsh  their  political  Idsala."  Barly 
this  year.  Mr.  ChurchUl  reaarksd  that  the 
Labor  government  was  making  tbs  Britlah 
people  "live  in  a  fools'  purgatory  upon  the 
gensroua  granU  of  free  enterprise  capitalist 
America." 

Furthermore,  last  week  at  Wolverhampton, 
tht  former  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the 
Bittlah  Government,  under  tbs  Sadallat 
Leber  Party,  had  boon  carried  from  lu  "blgh 
and  proud  iHrrtt****  at  tbe  end  of  the  war." 
to  a  state  where  It  la  "low  alike  in  prosperity 
and  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 
■odAUaas,  tmxn  coacsrvmBM 
Thia  writer,  in  varioua  publiahed  articles, 
baa  always  maintained  that  socialism  leads 
to  commtmlHS.  for  Karl  Marx  and  hla  col- 
Ubomtors.  Prtsdrlcb  Bngels  and  WUhelm 
Llebkaoebt.  fooadod  tbo  Social  Democratic 
I^ibor  Party  In  donaaay  and  tbey  apread  the 
propaganda  of  eoxuntialam  ondor  tbs  name 
of  socialism.  Mr.  Churchill,  In  his  Wolver- 
hanxpton  speech,  said  British  soclallam  "can 
beat  the  worker  down  to  the  level  of  a  Soviet 
It  aerf."   and   that   soclallam   and 


eommunlam  differ  very  sUghUy.  The  Ameri- 
can Congress  should  not  pour  one  nujre  penny 
down  the  BrlUab  socialistic  rat  hole,  even 
under  the  exlatlng  BCA. 

Let  ua  stopk  look,  and  listen  before  tt  la 
too  late.  Canada,  one  of  the  Bnush  Com- 
monwealth of  Matlona.  haa  alrea^  bosdod 
thia  prophetic  counsel,  for  a  few  days  sgo 
thU  Dominion  ruled  that  any  further  loana 
to  B.ltaln  were  out.  Canada's  Finance  Min- 
ister said  the  mother  country's  answer  to  her 
future  lies  within  her  own  economy :  "In  her 
ability  to  produce  goods  that  will  sell  at 
competitive  ratea  anywhere  in  the  world." 

WhUe  we  are  loaning  money  in  the  form 
of  a  dole  to  BriUin.  she  is  cutting  down  her 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  other 
dollar  nations  by  25  percent.  This  is  sure  to 
affect  our  own  economy.  Britain  Is  buytng 
wheat  and  mert  products  from  the  ArgexUtno 
and  many  other  commodities  which  we  raise 
from  Soviet  Russia. 

Not  many  months  ago.  It  waa  announced 
she  waa  m«^^"g  a  loan  of  Md.COO.OOO  to  Soviet 
Rianla  so  Buasla  would  buy  her  goods. 
Wber*  do  tbess  »«"»""«  come  from?  There 
to  no  reason  why  tbe  American  taxpayers 
should  donate  their  funds  to  pay  for  Britain's 
unsuccessful  experiment  In  socialistic  gov- 
ernment, for  her  present  government  will 
lead  to  a  communistic  government  if  she 
doesn't  watch  out.  The  goblins  will  get  ber. 
sure  enough. 


White  Paper  oa  Chiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  MOSTM  CAIOUICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  I.  1949 

Mr.  DLTIHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News.  Saturday.  Au- 
gust 6.  1949: 

WHTtX  PAPXa  OW  CBTHA 

The  critics  of  the  Truman  administration's 
China  policy  are  In  the  poaiUon  of  a  kibita- 
er  who  crlUcizee  a  golfer  for  not  making  a 
bole- in -one  oo  a  500- yard  hole.  What  they 
ars  really  blaming  the  administration  for  Is 
for  lu  failure  to  pass  a  miracle. 

Thia  ought  to  be  clear  to  anyone  who  haa 
read  the  newspapers  for  the  past  few  years, 
but  if  the  assertion  needs  any  bolstering  it 
can  be  found  In  the  white  paper  of  our 
SUts  Department  entitled  "Ylnlted  States 
Relations  With  China."  wblek.  wtth  Its  1.054 
pages,  la  q\ilte  a  bolster  in  ttseif . 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  Secretary 
Acheeon  sets  out  the  salient  facts.  We  desire 
to  help  the  Chmeee  people:  we  have  tried  to 
help  them  and  are  still  trying  to  solve  that 
problem.  Two  of  the  main  troubles  with 
China  are:  <1)  A  population  which  cannot 
find  eno«|B  to  eat,  and  (2i  the  destruction 
of  tbe  eMargbag  oitdAe  class  by  the  war  We 
tried  to  bel^  Chiang  Kai-ahek's  government 
in  every  way  we  could  but  It  would  not  take 
our  advice  and  it  squandered  our  aid.  Gen- 
eral Marabail  could  do  nothing  to  help  China 
because  both  the  Communists  and  the  Na- 
tionalist government  were  bent  on  destroy- 
ing each  other  rather  than  aelping  their 
country.  Neither  could  General  Wedemeyer. 
for  tbe  same  reason,  His  advlcs  to  China  to 
"utlllas  bar  own  rssources.  reform  her  fi- 
nances, her  govsraaesnt  and  bar  anaiaa.  and 
accept  Amarteaa  sdiilBSii  In  tbe  mUttary  and 
economic  flelda"  came  to  nothing  becauae  the 
Nationalists  would  not  accept  it. 
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ply- 


It  armaa  did  not  luee  to  be  «•- 
rfcatcd;  they  eialntagrstcd. 
Aa  Secretary  Acheeon  poteta  oat.  we  bad 
altemattras  in  China:  (1)  Pott 
•ea.  19)  iBtenre&e  on  a  major  acale.  (3)  try 
to  a'soid  a  eM| 
The  ibst  we 

duty  to  aa  aUy:  tlie  senond  waa  impractl- 
eaote;  and  tlw  third  wee  ettempted  but  the 
I  or  botb  aides  latiented  it  from 
say  rocssei.  We  did  wkat  we  could 
to  belp  China  but  tbere  is  a  ttaslt  to  tte  aM 
one  euuauy  can  0s«  eaotber.  perttetilarly 
If  tBat  uwieUj  is  not  wWIng  to  accept  tt 
» It  to  adMBtiSe. 

is  wlwt  tt  an  boOe  down  to     The 
sttaatton  which  now  eslaCa  is  not  what  tpe 
itad  but  it  Is  one  wbieb  sse  osast  face, 
tednattona  sr«  ueetcae.  partleatarly  in 
flC  the  fectj  tbat  BO  one  bM 
rai  ttHB  tbe 
pottey  Is  son  to  eid 

out  a  densQCfelle  form  at  pov- 
to  tbeBHetves.  bnt  clicuui- 
feree  as  Into  a  period  of  watcbfoi 
waittaig.  Tbere's  no  use  crying  over  oar 
f  sUure  to  asate  s  500-yard  boie  in  one  i 
tt 


dUCITIg 

to  be  applied.  aB 

be  plsrert  en  s  bvislBesslike 
ttose  of  Agricutture.  8tat«.  Oom- 
■wree.  etc.  Tbey  also  deaaadad  tbat  tbe 
post  oAee  be  pleead  on  a  aeoee  sAilent  eper- 
stlng  bsite^  tbraenk  eee  d  vp  te  dels  han- 

Md  ■HKral  or- 


poetal  work- 

nrt,. 

tt  is  be- 


Wttb  adrtse 

ers* 

OOSJgg  more  to  | 
iieved  tbat  new 
year's  deBdt  win  be 
hiEiMr  ratos. 


oC  trylBg  to 

tbat  90  percent  cf  poatoAse  eoetii  are  im- 
eontroOahl*.  stnos  tbey  represent  wages  de- 
by  Cnn^iw.  and  sofaeidiea  paid 
to 

by( 


nit 

•  of  Oke  IB 

period  or  I 
c<  my 
on  tbe  day  tbat  I  landed  at 
In  Bortbem  Umaa,  to  welcoeaa 
tbe  Tblity  eaventb  Oklo  THiiiiiei  Into  tha 
Bgbtb  dnsy.  and  to  be  sert  et  tHe  ptaet  by 
and  Oea.  Leo 

rma  eoHMMMdMB.  au  troaa  Ohio. 
fate  liad  tbrowB  together. 
Back  tn  tbe  PIrst  WOrld  War.  X  served  ta 
abortiy  before  ray  srrtvat 
or 
by  a  senl!  birt  weQ- 

tor  BobdMetts  end  the  whttee 

were  Id  MB  flgM  toward  safety.  Is  those 
daye^Ibed  th»  taMsf  thet  tl»e  ruling  deae 
tB  Borata  did  not  deeerve  to  reniatB  tn 
power  bat  tbat  no  sndi  sadkrtng  eooid  poe- 
sitly    eoeae    to    my   own    eovitry,    where 


De  Not  iwTcuc  tW  Postal  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J  MULTDv 

or   MXW  TOBK 

EN  THB  HOCSB  OP  RlPUIBli'TTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  ff.  2M9 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  corn- 
Mend  the  foUoertnc  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hew  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 8.  1949.  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
iKMtme^,  We  sfttooM  start  ikThtng  ways 
and  means  of  helptnc  baainea  ratho- 
than  hindering  it.  The  operation  of  the 
tagr  the  Oopernmgfif  can  tat 
only  so  tav  as  we  agree 
that  postal  senrice  is  a  goyemmental 
ftmctlon.  Let  us  not  try  to  make  it  a 
paying  business  at  the  expense  of  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  infor- 


,  be  no  need  fbr  eo  1 
oCa 

ttiat  ttie  plan  to  lalaa  the  penny 
poet  eerd  to  a  centa  will  not  tartng  in  the  ad- 
ditional rerenoe  calculated  to  result. 

Wby  use  a  card  whan  yon  can  aend  a 
letter  for  1  cant  morer*  be  aafead.  "Doubling 
Uie  price  wont  oMan  donhltng  tbe  eaab  In- 


Address  ef  Gem.  Kabert  L  rafcifciiiir 


fUtlUUl  vs- 
IX  roKttd.  saxiB — Hixs  wow 
TO  xzrr  BSf  BLii  Ol  eaer 
B^Asatsirr  ktx  attsckxs  as  KaoKM  tax 
ow  Asmnsota 


were  espraaaad  here  last  week  by 
pnhiiehtiig  aiul  advertWag  i»okeemen  that 
tiw  Katioa's  daily,  weekly,  and  periodical 
presa  may  aoon  be  called  on  to  pay  even 
higlier  postal  raKaa  than  tlkose  propoaed  In 
bills  now  before  rmiguea 

Wbea  these  bills  were  tntrodueed  early 
this  year,  at  tbe  instigation  ot 
General  Jbaas  II.  '^^^t**" 
for  an  astbnated  300  to  6B0 
tn  second-claas  ratas  used  by  pabUeatlona. 
and  one  of  some  SOD  parosnt  in  third-  and 
fearth-daas  rates,  used  bagely  by  direct 
bmUI  advertlatBg  and  < 

Tbe  DapartBsent  og  tbe  Poet  Oflee.  It 
arged.  Ibaed  a  deflett  of 
tbia  year,  and  tncrseese  of 
■ecaeMry  to  cut  down  tbls  growing  loas. 

On*  featiire  of  tlM  rate  lioaot  ntaasaraa  haa 
been  attacked  aS  a  hidden  tax  on  advertis- 
taag.    Tbls  provision  waa  on*  tbak  woald  sp- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
Of  TBI  HOCSB  OP  BB»RXS£NTATIVBS 

nidK9.  Awnat  S,  iM9 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  eztoid  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoea.  I  Include  the  foOofwlng  addrea 
by  Gen.  Robert  L.  Bcfaelberger  at  the 
American  Legion  Convention,  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio.  Columbus.  Ohio.  August 
6.  1949: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  among  vet- 
erana.  It  is  doubly  so  today  when  the  veter- 
ans are  from  Ohio  and  tbe  meeting  ptaoe  la 
Columbua.  In  the  first  place.  I  waa  bom  and 
ralasd  tn  Urbana.  Just  wast  at  bare,  and  be- 
fore entartns  thm  mlUtwry  aarfles  aa  a  cadet 
at  the  Cniied  StafeH  MOitary  daadamy  I 
attended  Ohio  State  Paiseially.  My  fore- 
f  atbers  came  to  Ohio  wlien  Indiana  were  still 
prowling  Ita  foraats.  and  my  Iwarc  wlU  always 
be  tn  the  soU  where  my  father  and  mother 
are  buried. 


ot  II  ring 

tkm.  I  am  not  esrtatn.  Tb  even  tbe  moat 
casual  reader  or  to  tlie  greatest  opttmlst.  it 
muss  l>e  apparent  tbat  tbla  world  at  ours 
standa  in  the  stiadow  at  crista.  In  botb 
Sorope  and  xhm  Par  Bbst.  tbe  balance  ct 
power  has  been  upset  tbroogb  tbe  cveata  ot 
World  War  n.  Tbrough  tbe  defeat  of  Ksid 
Germany,  tbe  Soviets  have  been  abie  to  orcr- 
tbrow  an  Bemblann»  of  dimorraey  ta  socb 
countries  as  Poland.  CbscboalOTakia.  Aus- 
tria, Etumanla,  and  Bulgaria.  Largely 
fbrougb  our  overthrow  at  Ikaperial  Japan, 
eumaiualBB  has  spread  sootbward  ta  Asia. 
across  tbe  Tsngtae  Btvcr.  and  poises  a  threat 
to  tbe  andre  Per  Beat.  By  ruthless  police 
state  Bietbods  snd  by  romplete 
at  tbe  press,  tbe  Inbabltants  at 
bar  Bitenues  ara  kqn  in  eoe^let 
or  our  Amerlcsn  way  of  Vtt  aad  tlwy  are 
tangbt  to  lecture  us  aa  the  tools  of  Wall 
beat  only  on  dretiiii.tksi  of 
ba  osy  Army  eaieer.  Oensaai 
war  wttb  tbe  Unitsd  States  because  of  our 
military  weaknaas  and  because  tt  wm  felt 
that  quick  victory  was  certain  Iwfore  our 
industrial  potential  mlgbt  tip  tlM  acalea. 
Aggresstse.  odttarlstic  Japan  cboee  war  m 
1041  beeaoae  we  bad  endeavored  to  bait 
Japan's  aeisure  of  tlie  Far  Tast  In  no  case 
would  tteee  nations  liave 
ua  bad  not  early  trtetory  been  ant 

I  apeak  at  tteee  tbli^  in  the 

Itad.  in  tb*  final  siisFyeia,  to 
naeiM  a  wlO- 

lortbe^ 
mcnta  la  tte  pea*  base  adaad  to 
ct  the 
tbat  litttm 

itOBiVlatteg  world 

la  our  dbwetlSB. 
*Xook  what; 


may  aayt 
twice  to 

pened 
into 

tt  migbt 
aa  an  eegaalBation.  you  have  other 
ebjectivea — oert^nly  nothing  more  noble 
than  the  inctilcation  of  love  ot  country,  at 
ive  duty  aeeoag  the  aiintone 
are  in  daily  eeatert.  Ton 
wlM>  bav*  aaen  war.  wbo  know  ita  destroe- 
ttvenass.  its  dainsi'idi  on  human  endurance, 
ite  msailehle  consumption  of  material  sup> 
pllae  and  above  ail.  ita  cruel  otilit«ration  of 
tb*  weak  and  defenseless;  you  tiave  s  special 
responsibility  to  oonununicate  your  knowl- 
edge and  your  iiiidsielaiiilliia  to  all  other 
dttaens. 

Tour  country  Is  farcing  today  problems, 
present  and  future,  wtilch  equal  in  accp* 
and  slgnifleanoa  any  it  lias  iUtberto  en- 
coimtered  in  173  years  cf  existence.  Be- 
we  exist  in  these  tlmea.  it  is  dliBcult  to 
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grmv* 

gTMt 
Ot 

todky. 
cma  <let«rmin« 
wUI  po*- 
tof  Justice  or 


•ppralH  tlMlr  htetorial 
M  tHay  may  b*.  they 

at  Um  past — with  tb« 
Wbat    AoMrtcft 
plAiu  for 
th*  lort  aC  vorUI  yonr 
mOtm  » 
^  bjr  fore*. 

,  that  tboufht  In  mind,  l«t  ut  turn  our 

ftttcntMn  to  tb«  ami*  of  tb«  Var  Baat  titn 
which  I  returned  last  faU  aftw  tU  continu- 
ous 7«an  aarvad  in  war  or  in  ths  occupation 
oi  Jmpaax. 

TIM  iMpvlal  Japanese  OoTemxnent  ttruck 
us  with  vf^avaUatod  saragensaa  and  rapid- 
ity. beuaiMa  tbay  hoped  for  speedy  mUitary 
victory.  With  a  vetaran  army  and  wtth  war 
material  more  adranead  than  any  that  w« 
KMd.  partlcxilarly  In  landing  craft,  tbey 
abia  to  (aln  In  the  early  stacea  one  of 
the  uaalaat  military  Tlctorlca  in  history.  In 
rly  months  their  •oldlera  seemed  in- 


On  DccaMber  7  they  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 
Two  daya  Utar  they  struck  In  th«  FhlUp- 
pln«;  on  the  foUowlag  Fafcrwary  U  ttnc*- 
pora  faU;  within  tha  same  month,  tha  Wath- 
crlandi  East  Indies  we.c  under  the  cooquer- 
or*i  boot.    Then  the  attack  shifted  further 
to  the  aoothaast  and  from  Rabaul.  K«w  Brit- 
ain.   Tha  impartal  hlfh  onmwnd  planned  a 
two-prants«  *t*a.    Ooa  praaf  VM  to  strike 
for  control  ot  aouthaaatara  Raw  Ootnaa.  tha 
other  throt^h  tha  Sotomon  lalands  to  alaah 
the  supply  Unas  from  America  to  AustralU. 
Melther  ware  daatlnad  to  succeed  baeauaa  of 
tha  afth"  iMisnti  of  a  thin  line  of  khaki- 
clad  aoldlarB  and  their  counterparta  In  all 
tha  lai  ilf  sa      Within   6   months,   a   nation 
which  had  praparad  for  war  And  had  Uiou- 
aandi  of  hardened  troopa  to  azacuu  lu  wUl. 
carved  out  ana  of  tha  graafat  cotonUl  em- 
plrsa  known  to  asaa.    Wtth  atft  stroksa  tha 
Japansss  brotight  within  control  M  percent 
of  tha  worlds  rubber  supply,  45  percent  of 
the    world's    known    oil    reserves;    countleee 
voOHMa  ot  ths  raw  material  from  which  tha 
mjjH^   f  miina    supply,    particularly    tha 
qulnhM  ^n^  la  extracted      And  wtth  thla 
vaat  ampftra  laeocnlaad  in  the  saplrationa  of 
the  l^naka  memorisl    as  the   greater  aaat 
Aala  eoproapenty  aphere.  came  the  alSTa  la- 
bor potential  of  100.000.000  people. 

The  story  of  our  recovery  la  set  In  a  back- 
ground of  ferer-rldden  swamp  and  Jungle. 
lean  soldiers  lay  day  after  day  in 
tOBholsa  or  crept  through  mur- 
_.    toward    enemy    patttlona    they 
at  see.    It  gave  u*  a  narrative  of  com- 
tt  sradded  by  the  bright  and  ablnlnf  rec- 

of  military,    naval,   and    air    leadership 

whieh  never  faltered  in  aharlnc  the  rlaka  of 
battle  with  their  men.  There  waa  the  ever- 
conatant  example  of  leaders  In  all  ranks  of 
far  too  many  ware  biii>ad  in  the  long 
that  leads  firom  Aualialhi  to  T^Ayo. 
To  uiustrate  the  ^rttkmmmam  ot  eoaabat. 
ta  my  ttrst  Ught  at  Bon*  ta  ftpoa.  thava  were 
of  us  who  were  general  oflcera  and  of 
three  were  shoe.  Itooe  of  them  were 
at  a  distance  greater  than  70  yards 
from  the  enemy. 

The  Air  Poroe.  like  the  submarine  and 
PT-hoat  man.  fvmlahad  thatr  p«M  ahara  of 
tnepinnff  apiaodaa.  There  waa  Jtamy  Doo- 
little's  heart-llftin«  raid  on  Tokyo  In  IMS. 
tlM  til  sasrsaanr  of  B-W  superfortress  attacks 
•it»t  totmmd  arsry  ms)or  city  of  Japan  and 
out  the  port  of  Yokohama  tn  juat  a 
The  IndwtrUI  might  of  thu  Nation 
the  great  aaeta  ot  btitlwaipa  and 
Uraraft  camera  whloh  In  MaMMMMwHh 
the  "ghoat  ahipa.'*  ralMd  ttom  th«  •bot  of 
the  sea  at  Paarl  Harbor  hUar  feoaafeaMad  the 
jiaMmeee  coast  at  will. 
Ilnsv  M  !•  diAouit  le  finMyishani  Wa 
and  fury  BgahMl  •  dia- 
\  which  every  one  of  tta 
aacept  the  Temple  Cltlea 
dM«royad.  two  of  them  by  the  f 


wrapped  up  la  the  atomic  bomb.  We  and  our 
aUlaa  oKwated  a  gale  of  might  against  a 
dtaclpimed  people  whoae  habitations  were 
slowly  but  surely  betog  reduced  to  ruin  and 
devastation.  Tet.  until  the  vary  last.  It  was 
a  people  who  retained  an  unshakable  will  to 
fight.  h«aded  by  a  military  caste  that  gave 
Utile,  if  any  thought,  to  the  consequences. 
That  we  have  wltnaaaad  such  a  tranaforma- 
IbMBaaa  «***«*»  la  only  further 
to  the  ifliitllisnmi  of  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forcea;  the  wlae  and  Jxist  policies 
of  the  ooeupatlon:  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  inwlllgent  Japaneae  and.  certainly,  not 
the  least  of  theee.  to  the  disciplined  conduct 
of  ths  soldiers  of  tha  Blghth  Army. 

Tou   understand   that   the  Behth   Army. 
In   carrying   out   the   occupation  of   Japan, 
did  not  live  off  the  country  as  other  con- 
quering nations   might  do.     Neither  did  It 
take  sway,  without  recompense,  the  food  and 
gooda  ol  a  c(HU|uerad  people.    In  accordance 
with   the   Hague   Convention,    our    country 
y^^M  t>een  sexMllng  Into  Japan   a  minimum 
amount  of  food  to  prevent  siifferlng  In  cltlM 
stiU  being  rebuilt  from  the  shamWaa  and  even 
raw   materlaU  for  economic  rahaMMtatlon. 
We  have  Introduced  in  Japan  the  frame- 
work of  democracy.    There  have  been  the 
•rat  free  eiectlona  In   her  history.    She  U 
no  longer  a  police  staU  with  a  nationallaed 
people.     There    have    been    given    to    them 
many  of  the   freedoms   which   wa   hold  so 
dear — freedom  of  speech  and  (reedom  of  the 
praes.   the   right  sjt   assembly,    the    writ   of 
habeas  corpus,  the  right  to  pass  a  policeman 
without  bowing.    If  we  have  seen  fit  to  In- 
UiMlima  trims  i  liaiif   then  we  muat  over- 
loak  the  past  enmltlm  ot  the  Japanaaa  Mui- 
tary  Party  and  accept  the  Japaama  aa  we 
now   find    them.     We    must   remember   the 
wholehearted  cooperation,  from  the  Aupaior 
to  the  farmer— and  by  the  way.  we  conld  not 
have  achieved  the  resulU  gained  in  Japan 
without  thla  cooperation. 

IX  Japan  vader  Its  military  domination 
was  a  vieftona  eaemy.  we  must  remember 
that  tt  flooM  become  a  powerful  friend.  I 
do  not  like  to  think  of  Japan  as  an  ally  in 
war.  although  that  might  well  be  possible. 
I  would  like,  rather,  to  think  that  we  have 
built  up  a  great  rssarvotr  of  friendship  and 
respect  through  the  praatige.  the  faimeas 
and  generosity  of  our  country  which  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  entertain 
no  daaira  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 

During  my  last  ysar  in  Japan  the  welfare 
of  my  country  to  ma  otaacured.  perhapa.  all 
other  Issues.  Olad  as  I  have  been  to  sse  the 
inculcation  of  democratic  Ideals  among  the 
Japanses.  I  would  not  give  that  the  allghtast 
token  of  value  unlees  In  time  of  danger  we 
could  rely  upon  Japan  being  at  least  a 
friendly  neutral.  In  the  final  analysis,  in 
looking  back  over  the  traditional  awiplelon 
betwaea  thaae  Asiatic  power*,  the  IndMdaal 
Jape  nam  efttimn  u  be^t  equipped  to  eathaata 
what  might  have  happened  had  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  tteaue  United  States,  con- 
trolled the  occupation. 

Our  over-all  vlrtury  In  the  PaclJc.  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  SOO.OOO  Allied  casualtlea  and 
the  expenditure  of  billions  In  money  and 
treasure.  Is  as  yet  tn  dubious  respect.  Even 
nviw  It  ta  apparent  that  the  lesurvenoa  of 
communism  on  the  malniaad  of  Chlaa  haa 
alrea'ty  coat  us  many  of  the  fruits  of  that 
victory.  Before  specifying  tne  over-all  rea- 
sons. I  should  like  to  Inject  mn— if  lly 
some  pertlneat  aapeeta  of  the 
picture. 

It  must  be  raamaahHad  that  RuaHa.  aa  a 
result  of  the  AlWad  ilalofy  la  tha  PaalAc. 
received  as  a  rrward  the  strategic  as  well 
M  ge<«rapblc  aspirations  of  150  years.  Ex- 
•apt  for  a  port  of  Korea.  Communlsu  control 
tlM  Aatatla  land  maaa  to  the  north  ot  the 
Tangtaa  River  and  If  Japan  were  lo  become 
Conuauntet   and  thereby   be   added  to   the 


chain  of  the  Kurile  lalanda.  the  Sea  of  Japan 
would  become  a  Communist  lake.  RussU 
todsy  sprcada  like  a  blanket  over  the  top  of 
Hokkaido,  the  northern  Island  of  Japan.  My 
old  stamping  ground.  Vladivostok.  Ilea  only 
400  mUes  to  the  west  of  the  coast  of  Hokkaido. 
The  southern  coast  of  Sakhalin  U  merely 
across  La  Peroua  Strait  to  the  north,  and 
the  Kurlles,  now  under  Communist  domi- 
nation, are  so  close  on  the  east  that  one  could 
crow  in  a  row  boat.  One  can  appreciate, 
then,  what  a  great  prlae  Japan  would  be  if 
the  Communist  nations  were  permitted  to 
gala  pnmsmlnn  But  to  the  United  States. 
funiMt*.  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  it 
would  signify  the  loss  of  World  War  II  and 
a  potential  defeat  tn  the  Pacific  In  any  future 
war  that  might  be  forced  upon  us. 

There  are.  as  I  hsve  pointed  ovX.  several 
major  factors  or  reasons  for  the  advance  of 
communism  in  the  Psr  Bast.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  course  of  our  overwhelming 
victory  over  Japan,  we  also  caused  the  sur- 
render to  the  Reds  of  the  Japanese  Army  in 
lianchurla.  estimated  as  high  as  1.000.000 
troopa.  So  long  as  this  formidable  Japanese 
Army  umalrinl  intact,  the  southward  spread 
of  communlam  Into  China  proper  was  ef- 
fectively checkmated.  When  this  barrier  waa 
removed,  all  of  Chuaa  lay  open  to  ideological 
Infiltration  from  the  north  in  spite  of  all  the 
wartime  reinforcement  of  the  NatlonalUt 
regime. 

A  second  major  factor  haa  been  the 
exutent  state  of  what  we  might  call  the 
"war  weariness"  of  the  foUower*  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  When  you  stop  to  think  that  thU 
ssgment  of  the  Chlneae  people  haa  been 
fighting  since  the  early  thirties,  better  than 
15  years,  you  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  strains  and  exhaustion  by  which  prea- 
ent-dsy  China  R  baaet. 

A  third.  thOOgh  lam  tangible  Item,  la  to 
be  ssen  in  the  IdeoiOffleal  line— the  usxial 
story  of  promisee — ofrared  people  by  Commu- 
nists— a  standard  appeal  that  has  accom- 
panied Its  advancea  In  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  fact  la  that  with  standards  of 
living  so  low  that  any  change  Is  welcomed  aa 
an  Improvement.  AaUtlc  peoplea  are  wide 
open  to  communistic  turmoil. 

The  great  queation  which  remains  to  be 
answered  is  whether  the  Conununtsts  will  be 
able  to  control  that  milling  mass  which  we 
call  China.  Like  farmers  throughout  the 
world,  the  Chlneae  peasant  loves  the  soil. 
He  wouldn't  want  to  be  regimented  into  col- 
lective farma.  The  Chin  sea  are  the  small 
traders  of  the  Par  Cast.  They  will  require 
international  trade  in  ordw  to  live.  Unlsm 
the  Reds  ceaae  their  k«aaa  of  hau  and  aeek 
friendly  iinmmsrrlai  aantacta.  there  wiU  be 
chaoa  in  China,  and  the  ComaauaRU  will 
not  be  able  to  impoee  their  regime  oa  that 
vast  populstlon. 

So  long  as  Ruaaia  does  not  control  the  Is- 
land ctialn  and  particularly  the  main  lalanda 
of  Japan,  the  further  advaaeamant  of  the 
Reds  is  to  a  very  large  extent  atymled.  And 
tf  we  caa  aMke  stire  that  the  Japaaaae  are 
nawnabty  ab(e  to  protect  themetivee  after 
a  peace  treaty  Is  concluded,  the  scales  wUl 
be  tipped  the  other  way.  That  is  why  I  con- 
sider Japan  aa  the  key  to  the  entire  Par  Waal 
em  situation  at  this  time. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  war.  It  Is  a  nation  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  a  military  pygmy, 
haa  loat  the  oil  of  Sakhalin,  the  rice  of  " 
the  coking  coal,  aoybean.  and  Iron  ore  of 
Maiiiiliaila.  tha  sifvar  of  Pormoaa.  and  all  of 
her  osaraaaa  taipaataaaBta.  Dnrtng  the  war. 
we  destroyed  her  navy  and  her  merchaat 
marine.  After  the  war.  the  Eighth  Army  da- 
atroyed  over  a  million  tons  of  eaploslvea; 
3  000.000  smaU  ar»s;  SjOOO  tanka;  10.000  alr- 
planse.  and  90JQ0  Rrtd  pAaoaa. 

■aelBf  dDoe  theee  thiapi  and  having  la- 
troduead  a  ''Mada  la  RaMrRa'  conaUtuUon 
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enjoy,  we  must 

look 
to  tta  own  rtefeiiaa. 

We   are    fttlfllltng   that   oWHatton    today 
the  disalBiaumt  of  am  own  land. 

for 


with  this 

repreeent.  It  ta  true, 
waa — preparauona  agalnat  a  war  which  we 
hope  will  never  take  plaea,  a  war  which  will 
not  take  place  tmlem  oar  national  honor 
and  right  to  a  euntmutnf  fkee  exhtepea  ta 
at  stake. 

Kven  now  ttte  Dotted  Btstm  Ravy  conttcuea 
to  exert  a  staMTttfru  '■■*—"'■  to  areas  whciw 
csptoalve  tndldents  of  tutei  national  import 
cortd  oeev.  Our  Air  Porce.  throafh  ex- 
traordinary acmevaaaaata.  BOIRMy  tha  Rmtm 
air  lift,  taring  atrtaUe  praaUva  to  oar  people 
while  carrytnc  oot  ths  poU^  ef  their  Oovcm- 
maat.  The  Army,  while  eoaaplaiBentlng  the 
strategic  rcles  cf  both  Air  Poree  and  Sa'.-y, 

of  ISO.- 

It  to  doiac  tIRaa  tHB9  on  a ' 
because  the 


take  root  ta  RaMs  arLere 
for  generationa.  the  vtctorlea  of  World  War  n 
will  m  the  long  run  becoaaa  mee^ia^icas. 
A  few.  for  their  own  liamaa.  allati  that 

Ing  threat  to  other  peoplm.  Kit  the  ooun- 
trtaa  agalMt  which,  they  laapiy.  oar  aratad 

forcea  may  he  aimed  do  XK>t  need  secret  in- 
fiiij— Mi«  aodroH  to  reooKBlae  the  abeordfty 
of  aocR  c&a4vM.    C^  fmees  st  home  and 

aeavaalaan.  the  mhilaaima 
cnrtty. 
Ite  the  paopla  ot  tha  ORItad  Sutea.  thla 
many  thiacs.  It  meaaa  tha  d»- 
of  aU  aarvteaa  to  work  tofether 
Is.  imisriin  any  real  threat  aa  tt  begtaa  to 
tt  meaaa  natty  at  parpoee  In  all 
that  aOact  tha  BBtaoaal  Intareat.  It 
an  a4aqtnite  and  balanced  force  to 
theiRopie'k  wllL 
b  practical  opvatlon.  the  eraathm  -vt  a 
atngle  nathMal  mflttary  aatabUalanant  ta  a 
major  atep  toward  the  aort  of  pesparcdnem 
weaaad.  It  ta  not  aoaaethtaf  that  ta  mertfy 
traaniad  but  ta  a  syatas  at  *faaaa  that  ta 
dictated  toy  Ume.  space,  and  by  iwallmekta 
facta  of  geoi^phy.  poUtlcid 

MHBWhOe.  the  task  of 
awataasm  of  partaKxhlp 
and  tta  liiafimiimM  of  defense  Itae  stlU  ahead 
of  OB.     I  caaaot 
veterans,  partlcalarty 

Idly  by  awatHas  AMy  or  aitdma  la  ceank  of 
a  otaiB.    Yak  are 

marany.  for 


be  felt  at  an 

Tikt  concept  of 
like  to  teaee  with 
to 


of  the  Army. 
ta  the  pramai  day.    It 
ta  that  of  a  leadership  which  ta  not  i 
aolaty  wtth  the  welfare  of  chta  or 
poaant  alone.    It  ta  that  of  a 
Ucttaaa  for  Rsa  entha  aatlaaa 

ta  tha  haada  of  yoa 
to  wia  both 

'  of 
and  ynor  auoatay   tar 
tta  effort  that 

ta  two  world  waia  of 


or  biaokTglm  that 
the  anetant  trutha 
of  a  tree  ertatence. 
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or  vxaMowT 
Of  THS  SCaVATR  OP  TBB  ORTiSU  STATRB 


ff( 


Of 
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that  the  CDotraa  Is  orenrb^kalngly  in 
lATor  of  granting  tUtebooi  to  both 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  by  a  tahnt^^tlon  qc 
approziinately  3  to  L 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sufamit  tbt  tahnhitten 
and  rtatrment  by  Ifr.  Ray  Richards.  iR 
rccRTd  to  statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  pubtisbcd  in  tbe  Bcant  _. 
Pdpers  on  Soflddy.  Aofost  7.  IMf . 
foBowsr 


Mr.  FLANDEIia  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoug  coreient  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appeodtz  of  the  Krcobs  two  sbtat 
para^-aphs  from  an  article  entitied 
-Washington  BacksroaBd."  edited  by 
John  C.  O'Brien  aad  laililliFud  tn  the 
Philadelphia  Icqulrer  <rf  August  1,  1M9. 
relatjoc  to  the  effect  id  IiRtrjmu  atts 
in  the  oAces  of  admirals. 

There  heitim  no  objection,  the  eatcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou, 
as  follows: 


televtalan  eet 


yon 


3K  ■tcacaoowa 

to  buy  a 
tt  would 
ifdif  his 
wockf  If  yoo  hasa;  and  yon  MmI  it 
to  justify  yoor  dertalnn  to  Jtmlor. 
Jaat  dte  this  actkn  by  Uadcr  Secretary  of 
the  Rary  Dan  H  Kimball. 

the  Navy  bootht  a  lot  of  aiae  tde- 
Ttalon  aela  **"* 
of  the  artaaRata  '  WcR.  aflv  a  trtal 


Sswan. 
OBsa  Of  FsTOB  or 
fau.  Snows 

(By  Bay  Richarda) 

WsaaxHCTOir,  Aogoat  C— The  prcaent  Con- 

only  a  rhawca  to  vote  to  give 

to  Hawah  aad  ^hr*^ 

The  Hearst  acwipavcn  today  aanvletcd 

a  poU  of  Hooae  aad  Sanote  which  ahooa  over- 

'ot  twopeadtag  anabUag  actak  at  pamaak 
hkxfead  for  ahaar  patttleal  i  iiaiHinlHiii  by 
the  Boom  teadcta  of  both  partiea. 

<te  ttae  eartoos  prapoattlana  of  the  poQ 
the  vote  rmigad  Roaa  t  to  S  to  better  than 
S  to  1  ta  favor  of  statsRoed  for  both  Terrl- 
tcrtea  now  er  ta  the  near  future,  singly  or 
both  at  the 

at  tha   poR^ 


keep   their 
took  an  the 
g^      around  to  Rary  hospttala. 


tt  was  nTiT»*w»w'ji^  fi^  Q^  Wi^ 

picte    UTioarlal     riingiiisRiaisi     poUa    ever 
Mhtag    an    M   lismfcaia   of    the 
and  with  <Hily  i  at  the  praaent 
of   the   Bouae   reAmhig   to 

any  rnqmnaa  at  an.    There 


r^ym  ai 

far  Alaska 


REMARKS 


HON.  HENRT  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 


Df  THE  Boon  or 


Mr.    LARCADS.    Mr.    Speaker,    as   a 

Member  who  has  takoi  an  actiTe  inter- 
est in  the  question  of  statehood  <or 
Alaska  and  Havali.  I  am  greatly  dtai^ 
pointed  that  the  Roles  CoBHlttcc  tea 
not  reported  out  a  rule  on  the  bSi  before 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ft  is  not  Rnawy  for  Rxe 
to  recmmt  the  history  of  the  Tutoos  re- 
visited both  Alaska  and  ■rvrI,  RRd  the 
fact  that  the  PoRttc  Landi  OoBOBStce  of 
the  Bxrase  of  RetJitRUtaUm  Rlao  bad 
ezhausti-re  hearinp  b^M 
mittee  and  apiRqTed  the  1 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  almoii 
theff«  being  only  one  reacrmttoD  «(  one 
of  tiae  iip«««*»»—  ■»  Bibi  1 1.  «Bd  Rslwlih- 
stiRdhRt  the  IRei  ttet  the  bffl  to  grant 
statefcoed  to  BrrrB  rrs  apiiroyed  in  the 
Houae  by  an  overvlKiBiRC  majority  in 
tht  Bghtleth  Ooogress.  the  Roles  Com- 
mtttee  has  not  reported  out  these  bills. 

Pwit^r.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  wish  to 
caU  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
only  last  week  a  poll  of  the  memb«raidp 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  indicates 


Of  190  MiBiiii  a  of  tte 
who  had  BoHghtaaiMl  ihaitaa  of  optalna 
voted  wtth  flat  "no"  and  "yes"  on  the 
thm  of  doahte  statehood  tn  this  Mmlon.  165 
said  they  were  tat  atatahnort  for  bcah  l%rn- 

flor  both  Tbiilhalaa  ta  tMa  aaastai 
That  tally  ta  battar  than  •  to  I 


vadacided  ahoot 
said   tbey   ware 
now. 

txoBk  tha  lag 

aaadad  topaa 

the  Alaafca  stsfidiood  enabling  act   la  tha 


and   ITl 

deRattely  for 


One  hundred  and  ftfty-three  House  Ifem* 
they  were  undacldsd  about  Hawaii, 
aidd  they  woald  vote  for  Hawaii 
atatahood  If  given  a  chance  in  thta 

BAwan  aaaaa  oin.T  si  uama 

That  meana  ■awali  would  need  the  votea 
of  only  ai  of  tha  153  ondecided  ITotwa 
Ifembera. 

"Mtany  more  votea  than  Ouit,  at 
would  be  foregone 
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(or  Um  numb*r 

tat  oa»  thine.  tb«t  to 

poatttTt  •^matlT* 

te  ntm  of  tiM  b«n 

■aj  mUod  thla 

had  abovcd  th«  staw- 
fcaiigiimnil   until  tb« 

.  of  Um  H««r»t  n*w»- 

MiMn  raeratly  brought  It  to  tb*  for*,  and 
thu*  many  li«nb«f«  haT«  not  •tudi«d  It  aa 
an  actlT*  taue." 

Portv-thrca  Sanatort  •aid  thay  ware  un- 
iMMti  OB  AlMlUk.  and  a  taastora  aald  thay 
>BiHi<  to  vote  for  Alaaka  Kattbonil  nov. 

ronj-tom  ■wmriH  «ad  th^y  wfr«  un. 
4Mldad  oa  ■wmH.  mMI  t»  Mtd  th«y  would 
tola  for  BavAh  alatabood  U  tha  blU  ooaM 
«p  thla  yaar. 
A  majority  o<  th«  SanaU  balnf  49.  Alaafca 
laad  IT  <d  tha  «S  undccldad  Totaa.  and 
__  would  aaad  only  ft.  (or  Senata  paa- 
aftar  tha  Houm  bad  pMMd  tha  blU. 


Durtnf  tha  aoona  of  tha  poll  a  good  ma. 
lority  of  tha  licmbara  who  votad  "un- 
dacldad"  axplalnad  that  tbay  ttroncly  fa- 
vorad  Hawaa  and  Alaska  statahood  In 
prtnetpla.  but  found  ioina  objactlon  to  Im- 
maduta  acUon  in  tha  Hawaiian  thlpplnf 
■IvIlM  or  in  certain  aUafOd  dafacta  In  Alaakai 
tarrtlorlal  boma-covammaat  •yaum. 


Tbaaa  vara  objactlons.  thay  confaaaad. 
that  could  ba  claarad  up  In  a  short  tlma. 
and  they  Mid  thay  wlU  ba  rtady  to  urge 
UumedUM  action  and  to  toU  for  tUUhood. 

Of  tha  entlra  Houaa  and  Senau  only  65 
Mem  bars  eald  they  ware  unchangeably 
agalnat  admitting  Alaska,  and  only  61  said 
thay  would  never  »oU  for  HawaU  statehood. 
Objecting  to  ona.  moat  of  thaaa  favored  tha 
other. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  Members  of  the 
Hotwa  and  27  Banators.  a  total  of  217.  said 
Mwj  waatad  BawaU  admitted  Immedlauly 
and  *!■■>■  to  wait  a  wbUa. 

rtfty-four  Mambars  of  tha  Boum  and 
U  Membara  of  ttaa  laaMa.  totaUag  7t.  aald 
Alaaka  ahould  ba  a^halttad  at  onea.  but  Ha- 
waii bad  batter  wait. 

The  flT*  Manbara  of  tha  Beoaa  who  were 

welt  and  In  Waahlnfton  but  who  refused-  to 
respond  even  with  a  "no  comment"  reply 
are  tewAaa  J  Ha«t.  Haw  Jersey  Democrat: 
Mktmaii.  J  KiawAW.  Ohio  Dooiocrat.  TaoMAa 
J.  OBaiKM  Illinois  DMnocrat:  Ainu  T. 
WncwBL.  Ohio  Republican,  and  Chaklh  A. 
WotmroN.  New  Jersey  Republlcsn 

Said  Senator  Wa«««i»  O  MAOWuaow.  Wash- 
ington Democrat: 

•StstehfKJd  for  Hswall  and  Alaaka  means 
national  defense,  higher  national  proaparlty. 
better  dUtrlbution  of  taxes.  Justice  for  Amer- 
icans not  yet  fully  saU-fovernlng.  a  declara- 


tlon  to  tha  world  that  we  arc  solid  In  tha 
Pacific. 

The  poll  of  tha  Hearst  newspapers  shows 
bafoad  doabt  that  Congreas  U  willing  to  vota 
for  atatabood. 

"With  thla  demonstration  we  know  finally 
that  statehood  cannot  fall  If  put  to  a  eota. 
and  we  shall  demand  mora  and  mora  strongly 
that  It  ba  put  to  a  fota  with  partlaan  poUtlcal 
conaldaratlona  shamad  oat  o«  a«i«tan«.- 
atnsBsaa  or  nooss  von  a  to  i  to  aomit 


During  tha  paat  weak  the  Washington 
bureau  polled  Members  of  the  House  of  Rap- 
resentatlTsa  on  tha  ques'.lon  of  statehood  'or 
Alaaka  and  Hawsll  under  four  specific  head- 
ings. Their  repltaa  are  given  In  the  tabula- 
tion below.    Her*  ara  tha  four  questions: 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  stauhood  for  Alaska? 

a.  Ara  you  In  fsror  of  staf  hood  for 
Hawaii?  • 

8  Do  you  favor  Congrssa  voting  on  Alaaka 
at  thu  saaalonT 

4.  Do  you  favor  Coograaa  voting  oa  Hawaii 
at  this  sasalonf 

Pavorabls  reaction  of  the  Individual  Con- 
grasaaian  is  indicated  In  the  uble  on  each 
question  by  "Yea  "  An  uafavorabla  reaction 
U  indicated  by  "Ho."  Lack  ct  dacUlon  on 
any  of  the  four  queatlona  Is  shown  by  tha 
iattar  "TJ"  ( undecided  i.  "HC"  means  "no 
noaimtnt  "  Members  Ul  or  absent  ara  so 
Indicated  In  the  table. 
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von  Ojr   ALASKA.   HAWAn 


P^ififtg   um   past   week    tbe    Washington 

question  of  ■tatsbood  for  Alaska  and  B»waU 
under  four  spselllc  bsadlngs.  Tlislr  rspUss 
are  given  In  the  tabulstlon  below.  Here  are 
the  four  questions: 


1.  Are    you    in    fsTor    ot    itstehood    for 
Alaska?  ^     ^    , 

a.  Are    you    In    favor    of    itatsbood   for 

Hawaii? 

3.  Do  you  favor  Congress  voting  on  Alsaka 
at  this  eeaalon? 

4.  Do  you  favor  Congress  voting  on  Hawaii 
at  this  session? 


Favorable  reaction  of  the  Individual  Con- 
grcMmen  U  Indicated  In  the  table  on  each 
queotlon  by  "YeB."  An  xinfavorable  reaction 
U  Indicated  by  "No."  Lack  of  decision  on 
any  of  the  four  questions  li  shown  by  the 
letter  "U"  (undecided).  "NC  mesns  "no 
comment."  Memben  Ul  or  sbsent  are  so 
Indicated  In  the  uble. 
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Will  tkc  United  States  Sapport  the  Inter- 
ll  Declsratioa  of  Hamsn  Rij;litx7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  Tosx 

Df  THX  HOUSB  OP  RB^BBENTATTVnS 

Monday.  August  S.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  direct 
the  attention  erf  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  7, 
1949.  The  International  I>e£laration  of 
Human  Rights  prepared  under  the  spon- 
nrship  of  the  United  Nations  and  agreed 
to  by  48  nations.  Including  the  United 
States,  is  indeed  a  beautiful  document. 
I  wonder  when  we  will  take  the  initia- 
tive of  putting  its  principles  into  eflect 
in  this  country. 

wcworm  roaojatwr  rot  caownif 
(By  Walter  White) 

Akkasa.  Tuuut. — "We  love  Ajnsrtea  btxt 
are  bewildered  by  tbe  contradlcttoo  of  bcr 
professed  Ideals  of  human  freedom  and  of 
her  treatment  of  the  Nsgro."  a  distinguished 
Italian  eald  to  tis.  At  Istanbul  an  Intelli- 
gent corps  of  newspaper  men  shoved  unmis- 
takably to  Mrs.  Kdlth  flampaoo.  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  and  me  that 
the  one  American  probtam  above  all  others 
on  which  they  wished  Information  was  the 
rsce  question. 

Hare  tn  Anksrs  we  were  told  of  the  Turkish 
seboolcirl  durlnf  tike  war  who  waa  aaked  by 
bar  taarher  what  aba  coostdered  the  most 
cruel  and  fitting  punlAm^nt  fcr  Hitler. 
The  girl  is  reputed  to  have  replied.  "Darken 
his  skin  snd  farce  him  to  live  amnnf  tha 
Amencans."  A  few  days  ago  during  a  sem- 
inar on  "Democracy  and  education."  the 
most  earnestly  asked  question  was.  "What 
arc  you  Americans  doing  to  Implement  the 
Xntcmatlonal  Hwmsn  Rlghu  Charter?'*  The 
qwMtfcner  was  Wm  point  to  mention  lynch- 
ing and  flllbustera  In  the  United  States  but 
none  of  tbs  Americans  on  the  Round  the 
World  Town  Me«tlng  oC  the  Air  was  unaware 
of  what  he  meant. 

In  London.  Paris.  Berlin,  and  Vienna  the 
same  piercing  Inquiry  was  directed  at  the 
American  wrnilfiT.  Ambassador  George 
Wadsworth  told  feac  during  a  garden  party  at 
the  Embassy  remence  thst  "the  race  ques- 
tion In  America  Is  the  No.  1  question  fired  at 
me  whererer  I  go."  GUlespie  S.  Erans.  chief 
of  the  United  States  Information  Service 
bcre.  tells  me  that  In  lEgypt.  from  where  he 
recently  transferred  to  Turkey,  he  was 
stsntly  ssked  how  thi  Unttsd  States  can 
•spire  to  world  moral  IcsMlenblp  as  long  as 
she  permits  Negroes  and  other  minorities  to 
be  mistreated  in  the  United  States. 

Part  of  this  attitude  (and  many  times  as 
ly  exam  pies  could  l>e  cited)  Is  due.  of 
to  the  assiduous  brosKlcasting  by 
Moscow  radio  of  minute  detaOls  of  every  real 
or  alleged  violation  of  clvU  righU  and  human 
libertlaa  In  the  United  SUtcs- 

Tbwn  Hall  and  Its  seminar  nwmbers  are 
meeting  the  tasue  frankly  In  ttoe  only  man- 
ner In  which  It  can  be  met.  We  admit  freely 
that  there  are  sune  mA}or  flaws  in  the  Im- 
piamentatlon  ot  democracy  back  home.  We 
would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  there  are 
lynchlngs  and  f^'ag'T^f  t>y  the  Ku  Klux 
Ban.  bacauae  every  **—***'^—  ot  such  crimes  Is 
nails  iDMWn  over  haw  aa  soon  as  It  Is  In 
Aaserlea.  But.  We  add.  there  is  a  rapidly 
■Mmntlng  body  ot  public  opinion  In  the 
United  States  against  btgotry.  as  Is  evidenced 


by  suppurt  of  the  recommendations  of  tbs 
President's  Conunlttec  on  Civil  Rights. 

But  there  arc  two  things  we  devoutly  wish 
were  true.  One  is  that  fcdks  back  home 
w^d  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  permitting 
bigots  to  ply  their  evil  trade  Is  doing  more  to 
weaken  and  harm  America's  position  abroad 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Tba  nttwr  thing 
we  wlah  la  that  Smators  Roassix.  MuJxamM, 
and  WBiaaT  were  here  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions about  the  flUbtistier  against  paange  ot 
the  dvU-righu  pcQgyaas  wbicb  took  plaoe  so 
soon  after  we  Jotead  47  other  nattom  at  Paris 
in  signing  the  International  ^eclaratton  of 
human  rights. 


nr  ST.  Loms — ssfoaT  oic  aacs  nor- 

nvG    BBIMCS    SacaZCilTTOM    tSKUX    TO    a    HXAO 

(By  Harold  Rosenthal) 
St.  Louis. — One  of  the  most  Important 
documents  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis  made 
lU  way  last  week  to  the  desk  of  Mayor  Joseph 
N.  Darsk.  It  was  the  report  drawn  up  by  his 
own  St.  Louis  Council  on  Human  Relations, 
which  was  appointed  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  swimming  pool  race  riots  here  June  21 
that  lOMle  headlines  over  the  Nation. 

Headed  by  Henry  F.  Cbadeayne.  Insurance 
man  and  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
for  mayor  4  years  ago,  the  13-man  council 
hired  a  professional  race- relations  specialist. 
George  Schermer,  of  Detroit,  to  delve  Into  the 
mattor.  Within  2  weeks.  Mr.  Schormer's  re- 
port and  recommendations  were  in  the  coun- 
cil's hands. 

The  report  went  past  the  immediste 
blame,  which  could  bt  focused  easily  enough 
on  a  gang  of  older  bojps  and  young  men  who 
hung  around  at  Palrgroand  Pirk.  seen*  d 
the  disturbances,  and  diarfed  Inadequate 
community  leadership,  eonpled  with  the 
practice  (rf  segregation  in  Missouri's  school 
system. 

It  urged  the  end  of  radal  segregation  and 
discrimination  at  all  public  recreational 
facilities,  following  careful  planning  and 
preparation,  but  admitted  It  would  l>e  a 
dilBcult  task  in  the  face  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mayor  Darsk  took  no  flat  stand  on  the 
•egreg|tlon  Issue  during  his  campaign,  tnit 
cdfersAi  broad  plank  on  the  subject  parallel- 
ing President  Truman's  Pair  Deal  program. 
He  must  decide  now  whether  to  open  the 
pool  to  all  the  dtlaens,  as  recommended  in 
the  council's  report,  or  keep  It  dosed  to 
avoid  further  trouble. 

St.  Louis  Is  having  a  poUo  epidemic,  and 
keeling  the  pools  dosed  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer  as  a  health  precatitkm  may  be  a 
temporary  solution- 
Mr.  Schemer's  report,  after  going  into  the 
background  of  the  disturbances,  declared 
that  too  many  people,  in  aU  stations  and 
strata  of  St.  Louis  life,  were  only  too  antfcw 
to  write  the  Fairground  Park  tnrtdent  oM  aa 
the  product  of  a  "malletoas  eaaMptoacy.**  He 
termed  this  "an  easy,  face  saving  device" 
and  s  "kind  of  satpegotlsm-"  He  said  the 
police  did  a  good  Job.  but  could  have  dooe 
much  t>etter. 

He  urged  that  constnietivc  farces  of  St. 
Louis  be  enlisted  In  a  hmg-range  program 
to  end  the  State'fe  coMtttntkmal  require- 
ment for  "mandatory  segiegatlon  in  publle 
schools."  Abolition  of  segregatkm  in  the 
Catholic  schools  here  made  national  news 
several  3rears  ago. 

St.  Louis  Is  much  like  Washington  tn  Its 
race  problem-  It  Is  midway  tietween  the 
North  and  South  geographically,  and  that 
can  also  kbout  describe  the  Negro  sociological 
situation.  There  arc  no  Jim  Crow  seaU  In 
busses  and  troUeys.  and  Negroes  can  sit  vir- 
tually aaywhiva  they  please  la  ^lortsmans 
Park,  home  of  the  Cardinals  and  the  Browns. 
They  are  religiously  excluded,  however,  from 


the  big  hotels,  the  Mg  resUurants,  and  the 


Intermarriage  la  forbidden  by 
State  law.  Tlie  city's  190.000  Wrgrcies  Uve  la 
a  narrow  congested  area,  nmnlng  from  tha 
Mlsatoalppt  west  to  Kin^ihlgbway,  s  broad 
thoroughfare.  Expanding  boosing  needs  of 
ttit  Negro  population,  which  has  increased 
three  times  as  fsat  as  the  white  population, 
is  met  merely  by  extension  of  the  segregated 
area.  Every  time  it  takes  In  «n^hw  Mock 
or  two.  Increased  tension  is  th«  ImmdMM 
byproduct. 

The  cMy  maintains  seven  indoor  swimming 
po(ds,  four  for  whites  and  three  for  Negroes. 
The  two  outdoor  pools  are  for  white  ties 
cmly.  There  Is  no  legal  support  for  tiarrlng 
Negroes.  Negro  spokesmen  contend 
have  been  kept  out  toy  deft 
expediency,  and  balancing  of  prcasure. 

This  year,  the  Division  of  Parks  and  Recra- 
ation  once  again  came  tinder  t^rlflc  Negro 
iveasure  to  lift  the  Invisible  ban.  Negro 
leaders  alao  had  made  tt  plain  that  they 
didnt  care  for  apparent  sponsorship  by  the 
divtskm  of  a  group  known  as  the  Municipal 
Athletic  Aasoclatkn-  The  city  denied  that 
any  special  rnnteaslon  was  made  to  this  or- 
ganisation, which  uses  psirk  facilities  exten- 
sively. 

Mr.  Schermer 's  report  says  that  the  Mvi- 
nlcipal  Athletic  Association,  an  all-white  or- 
ganisation, was  only  technically  separated 
from  the  administration  and  sapervtBlon  of 
iiiganlmil  athlettes  in  the  dtvlskm.  and 
therefore  tt  woold  seem  proper  to 
that  the  Dtvlsloa  of  Parks  and 
had  given  ofllclal  sanction  to  racial  segrega- 
tion. 

According  to  the  report,  the  commlaskm* 
of  parks  and  recreation.  Palmer  B.  Baumes. 
8  years  on  the  job,  came  to  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  John  J.  Ofoole  and  requested 
a  statement  of  policy  on  segregation.  The 
report  declared  that  Mr.  070019.  new  to  the 
Job.  told  Mr.  Baumes  that  If  Negroes  re- 
quested admittance,  there  wa^  no  legal  bar 
to  keep  them  out. 

The  nfepapsis  got  wind  of  it  that  same 
afternoon  and  Mayor  Darsk.  after  consulta- 
tion with  advisers,  called  the  editors  of  the 
three  St.  Louis  papers,  requesting  thst  the 
story  be  given  ordinary  and  factual  treat* 
ment.  The  Globe-Democrat,  first  on  the 
streets  with  the  story  in  iu  early  evening 
editkm.  headlined  a  front-page  story  I\x)ls 
and  Playgrounds  Open  to  Both 
said  that  Negroes  and  whites  i 
■wim  together  in  all  the  dty  pools  and 
the  same  pla'/grounds. 

The  news  got  a  heavy  play  on  a  radio  news- 
east  that  evening.  The  disturbances  oc- 
curred the  foilowing  afternoon  and  evening 
at  Falrgrotind  Park,  a  short  ********** 
Sportsmans  Park.  At  leaat 
white  and  Negro,  were  iBjond  seriously 
enotigh  to  require  hospttaHmlliin.  No  one 
was  JaUed  and  the  only  legal  action  taken 
was  a  $6  fine  for  a  teen-age  white  boy  caught 
letting  air  out  of  the  tires  of  a  police  car. 

to  Mr.  ntheiHMi'i   report,   the 
Imimiilliitely  after 
the  dtrtarkaaBss.   The  city  is  stlU  wary,  how* 


When  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  played  s  t%» 
eent  crucial  three-game  serlee  with  the  Car- 
dinals, there  was  a  greater  concentration  of 
poUeeaMn  and  firemen  In  the  stands  than 
thla  writer  had  ever  seen  on  his  many  trlpa 
Into  St.  Looia  with  vartoos  ball  dubs.  There 
are  three  Migroes  among  the  25  Dodger 
players,  Jackie  Robinson,  Roy  Campanella. 
and  John  Newcombe. 

However,  the  booing  directed  st  Robtnscm 
on  this  parUciilar  trip  was  lighter  than  It 
had  evo-  been.  The  tbraa  Hegro  players, 
whose  estlmsted  value  in  todays  baseball 
market  Is  roughly  s  half -million  dc^Iars,  con- 
tinuid  to  put  up  at  •  Jim  Crow  boteL 
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Ab*«t  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REHBEBBHTATIVIS 

Monday,  August  I.  1949 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cof*GttMaaon\L  R«co«d,  I  believ^  should 
embody  the  plain  and  understandable 
Tlews  of  The  Commentator.  W.  K.  Kcl- 
§ej.  CD  the  conpiaint  about  taxes  as  he 
treats  the  IrkaooM  subject  in  the  Detroit 
News  of  July  8.  1949 

Mr.  Kelsey,  a  seasoned  and  sound  re- 
porter of  many  years,  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge posed  as  an  expert  as  some  scribes 
are  Inclined  to  do  because  they  are  priv- 
ileged to  editorialize  or  comment  on  any 
BUtaJcct    at    hand.     Certainly    he   never 
eWmed  being  an  authority  on  the  vexa- 
tious and  ever-present  problem  of  taxes. 
But   like   manj  people   he   gave   much 
thought  to  the  ooestlon  of  what  makes 
taxes  rise.    He  arrived  at  the  correct  an- 
swer by  the  simple  means  of  using  the 
brain  which  God  gave  him  and  which  he 
himself   developed   to   a   high   state   by 
thinklnc    Yes,  Just  studying  and  think- 
ing diipMiionately  and   fundamentally 
will  win  arguments  and  will  confound  so- 
called  experts     Thought,  time,  and  the 
honest  desire  to  get  to  the  basic  reason 
will  invariably  uncover  the  truth.     Mr. 
Kelsey  has  established  a  reputation  for 
falmen.  hooasty.  and  thoroughness  in 
his  column  which  commands  the  respect 
of  countle.5i  and  eager  readen  who  are 
bu  foliowers  or  dally  fans. 

The    COMMBWTATOa 

(By  W  K.  K«lMy) 

T»  eemplatn  about  uuim  la.  aa  lUmltt 
■atd  In  Knoth*r  cunnsctkm.  ••  May  m  lytnR 
■v«ryoa«  know*  that  tasM  un  high.     But 
•o  la  tha  ooat  of  Oovarnmant.  which  la  tba 
only  rvMoo  for  Usaa. 

It  followa  that  tba  way  to  raduca  tasaa  la 
to  raduea  tba  coat  of  govarnmant.  Anyone 
famUiar  with  goTarnmant.  whather  on  tha 
national.  Stata.  county,  or  city  laval.  knows 
that  It  la  far  aAAler  to  tncraaaa  coata  than  to 
tfMMaee  tham.  Aa  population  growa.  ao  do 
aoaumalty  naada.  and  damanda  that  tbey 
ba  met  by  gOTemflMnt. 

All  t*ia«  impoaad  In  thla  country  ara  lav  lad 
by  laf  lalatlva  bodlaa  oonautlng  of  taxpayer*, 
Tba  tndlrldual  intcraat  of  tba  laglslator  U 
to  keep  tazea  low  But  tha  preaawa  at  na- 
tional. State,  and  Uxal  community  tnteraets 
la  usually  In  tha  other  direction,  and  la  fre- 
quently too  stMMg  to  ba  realatad. 

There  U  a  toa^ttan  In  this  country  that 
government  la  waatefui.  Tba  Commanator'a 
grandfather  uaed  to  tell  about  bow  he 
watched  the  oonatrxictlon  of  a  poet  oOee, 
turm  two  Iftborera  would  apend  an  entire 
morning  aetting  a  alngle  atone,  and  all  the 
afternoon  placing  another.  They  faaclnated 
hlra.  He  watched  them  by  the  hour.  And 
vhat  waa  he  doing  meanwhile?     Loftflng. 

Recently  a  great  cry  waa  ralaad  that  the 
Michigan  aalaa  tax  waa  being  evaded.  The 
(t^artBMttt  of  revenue  admitted  that  thla 
waa  prefeaMy  true,  to  aosM  degree,  and  aald 
tha  reaaon  waa  that  Ita  tnapection  force  was 
undermanned.  It  couldn  t  check  all  the  re- 
turiu:  It  could  Inveetlgate  only  aemplea.  8o 
It  waa  given  more  Inapeetors,  whose  aal«rlea 
•nd  espeneea  were  added  to  the  ui  budaei. 
More  aalaa  tajMa  may  be  coUected.  but  the 
ery  la.  we  don't  want  more  taxes,  we  want 
We   don't   want   mors   money 


spent  by  gorernment,  we  want  government  to 
cut  coata. 

OM  WaOM   TMS  TAxaa  rULL 

That  leads  to  the  question  of  Incldencs 
of  taxes.  Who  pays  them?  Are  they  fairly 
distributed,  or  are  aome  people  carrying  a 
tfla|iroportlonate  burden? 

Obviously  the  peraon  who  avoids  paymg 
the  sales  tax  due  the  State  U  merely  a 
Cheater.  He  collects  the  tax  from  bis  cua- 
eoaeers.  but  he  keeps  It  for  his  own  purpoaes. 
The  Incidence  U  on  the  purcbaaar  of  hU 
gooda.  but  the  State  does  not  get  the  money. 
Taxation  has  two  main  purpoaes— to  raise 
money  for  government,  and  to  spread  the 
burden  as  equitably  aa  poaalble.  That  U 
the  chief  reaaon  why  the  personal  Income 
tax  la  graduated:  not  to  pen«Uaa  the  wealthy. 
but  to  have  each  person  contribute  accord- 
ing to  hia  abUlty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corporation  Income 
tax  U  largely  an  Indirect  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer; It  Is  a  bualneaa  coat  which  figures  In 
the  price  of  the  goods  sold.  If  there  were 
no  corporate  Income  tax,  goods  could  be  sold 
at  a  lower  figure:  but  a  needy  government 
would  have  to  raise  the  money  In  some  other 
way.     This  tax  U  a  sales  tax  In  disguise. 

Into  the  equity  picture  haa  recently  crept 
the  Idea  of  a  balanced  economy.  If  any 
lanje  section  of  the  population  works  hard 
but  barely  breaks  even,  or  baa  to  dip  Into 
savings,  or  borrow  money,  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  it  ceaaaa  to  demand  the  goods  Its 
numtwrs  warrant,  and  lU  lack  of  purchas- 
ing power  Injures  the  whole  market. 

Now,  a  balanced  economy  la  dllBcult  snd 
tricky,  and  a  lot  of  Orst-class  brains  have 
been  baffled  In  making  plans  to  achieve  It. 
The  New  Deal  experimented  with  It  hastUy 
and  oughly.  Henry  A.  Wallace  Improved  on 
tu  Ideaa  with  his  plan  for  an  ever-normal 
granary,  and  on  such  a  basis  was  built  the 
praeent  aehene  ot  eyhiMlaa  for  important 
crops.  Now  oooaea  SMretory  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  with  a  refinement  ao  complicated 
that  moat  city  dwallars  have  not  even  uied 
to  understand  It. 

But  all  theee  schemes  are  directed  toward 
keeping  the  economy  In  balance,  and  thus 
prevent  such  breaks  In  the  market  as  upaet 
the  tax  structure  and  driva  taxing  bodlca 
mad.  ^ 

a  psoetTT  or  ivottrrtoK 
To  all  the  complainu  and  arguments  the 
simple  anawer  Is  that  our  tax  structure  haa 
not  been  Jerry-built  by  politicians  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  Is  the  product  of  long  evo- 
lution. It  Is  by  no  meana  perfect,  but  It 
never  will  be  and  never  can  IM. 

We  Ulk  of  reducing  rederal  taxes,  but  an- 
alysis shows  thst  almoat  the  only  sensible 
way  ot  reducing  them  to  to  reorganise  gov- 
ernmental agencies  according  to  the  Hoover 
Commission's  sudttaatlons:  and  even  then  we 
don't  know  whether  much  money  will  be 
aaved  the  taxpayer,  since  for  every  admlnto- 
trstlve  dollar  cut  there  to  certain  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  two  or  three  more  dollars  of  ex- 
penditure for  thla  and  that  wbieh  the  coun- 
try cries  that  It  needs. 

So  where  else  can  cuts  be  made?  Not  In 
the  debt  service  Not  safely  In  Marshall  plan 
aid.  for  It  to  fundamental  that  we  establUh 
an  economic  bulwark  In  weetem  Burope 
against  a  communism  that  lecwgnteaa  ao  na- 
tional frontiers. 

We  might  save  something  In  the  defense 
services,  but  at  the  cost  of  our  nervous 
systems. 

Who  daree  advocate  chopping  the  expense 
of  our  war  veterana? 

Well,  where  can  we  cut.  and  how  much? 
And  the  same  queatloru  can  *^  asked  at  the 
State,  tlM  county,  and  the  municipal  level. 

It  to  all  very  well  to  roar  against  uxea.  but 
It  to  ridiculous  to  corns  down  to  cases  and 
and  the  critic  chiefly  injured  by  a  levy  on 
mouae  traps — which  U  about  where  the 
argument  winds  up. 


BOW  LOMo  A  aacessioifT 

The  family  economics  bureau  maintained 
by  the  Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance 
Co.  says  thst  the  consumer  will  end  the  pres- 
ent racaaalon  by  hto  own  dectolon  on  prices. 
He  has  plenty  of  money,  and  he  will  spend 
It  when  prices  become  low  enough  to  entice 
him. 

The  fact  to.  reductions  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials  have  yet  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  as  to  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Index  of  the  cost  of  living  has  not  yet 
fallen  appreciably.  That  means  that  most  of 
the  products  now  on  the  market  were  manu- 
factured when  cosu  were  still  top:  It  takes 
time  for  raw  materials  to  become  manufac- 
tured goods  and  to  pass  through  Jobber  and 
retailer  to  the  consumer. 

The  bureau  finds  that  there  to  not  now  any 
great  accumulation  of  high-cost  goods  to  be 
dtopoeed  of.  Therefore  retail  prices  should 
come  down  soon.  The  question  remains 
whether  they  will  attract  buyers  before  un- 
employment forces  several  mure  million  peo- 
ple off  the  buyers'  market. 

There  to  considerable  fear  that  strikes  will 
cause  much  unnecessary  loea  of  purchasing 
power.  In  the  national  Interest,  thto  to  a 
good  time  for  t)oth  employers  and  employed 
to  keep  their  tempers  and  to  t>argain  sanely. 
The  receaalon  will  end  Its  course  the  more 
quickly  If  production  to  sustained. 


Department  of  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THl  8ENATX  OF  THl  UNITED  8TATM 

Monday.  August  I  degislativf  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RgcoRB  an  editorial  entitled  "Suspicion 
of  Plan  No.  1."  published  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  August  5.  1949. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

SOSFIClOlt  OVia  PLAN  NO.    I 

The  Senate  Executive  Bxpendltures  Com- 
mittee has  unanimously  approved  four  re- 
organisation plans  offered  by  the  President, 
but  has  delayed  approval  of  plan  No.  1.  The 
four  follow  cloeely  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commlaalon.  Plan  No.  1  carries 
out  one  commtoaton  recommendation,  that 
calling  for  a  Department  of  Welfare  with 
Cabinet  status:  but  It  bypeaaea  another,  that 
specifying  transfer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  a  I7nlted  Medical  Admin totratlon. 
If,  as  Senator  Tait  and  others  In  the  Senate 
fear,  this  omission  in  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment plan  will  Jeopardise  the  eventual  es- 
tsbllshment  of  an  Independent  health  and 
medical  agency,  then  the  Senate  committee 
does  well  to  withhold  Its  approval. 

The  entire  Hoover  report  presents  no  more 
flagrant  example  of  waste  and  extravagance 
than  In  the  Oovernment's  far-flung  medical 
and  health  activities  now  coating  some  $2,- 
000.000,000  a  year.  The  potential  for  con- 
aervatlon  l>oth  of  Pkb4b  and  of  personnel  to 
clear-cut  and  to  sahetantial.  The  savings 
can  come  only  through  a  oooaolldatlon  of 
the  activities  of  the  40  separate  agendee 
which  now  compete  extravagantly  in  build- 
ing unneeded  boapltato  and  aaaemlUing  med- 
ical and  technical  staffs.  If  there  to  to  t>e 
a  real  conaolldatlon.  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice must  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  Prealdent's  mssaage  on  the  reorganl- 
■aUoa  plans  says  that  the  Welfare  Depart- 
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ment  plan  "will  not  In  anywlae  interfere 
with  the  presentation  of  addltioiuil  reorgani- 
sation plmna  with  respect  to  other  recom- 
mendations of  tbe  (Hoover)  Commission  In 
thto  field."  It  also  notes  that  '"other  pro- 
poaals  are  currently  under  study,  but  final 
conclusions  have  not  been  reached  In  re- 
spect to  them."  Actually,  what  the  Senators 
fear,  and  what  the  country's  medical  men 
fear,  to  the  Influence  of  Federal  Security 
Administrator  Oscar  Bwtng  upon  the  final 
conclusion  with  respect  to  a  United  Medical 
Admlntotratlon.  He  to  the  man  who  will 
head  the  new  Welfare  Department,  and  he 
to  also  the  administration's  prime  proponent 
of  national  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
Mr.  Swing  Is  scarcely  Ukely  to  siimxirt  any 
plan  which  might  mean  that  an  independ- 
ent medlc&l  agency,  and  not  Mr.  Swing,  would 
supervlae  that  grandioae  system,  vrere  It  en- 
acted. 

Therefore,  tmleas  and  until  the  President 
can  offer  assurance  that  there  to  to  be  a 
United  Medical  Administration  to  aave  the 
taxpayers'  money,  the  Senators  have  reason 
for  delay. 


New  Soper  Liberty  League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WIST  raaaiiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  August  I  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2\  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RrcoRD  an  article  entitled  "Inner  Circle 
ol  Native  Fascism  Plans  New  Super  Lib- 
erty League;  'Leak'  Spoils  Secret  Con- 
clave." published  in  the  magaxlne  In  Fact 
for  July  11.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RgcotD. 
as  follows: 

iNNn  Cncu  or  NATiva  PaaciaM  Plans  Nxw 
Laaarr    LsAecx:    'Txuc"    Sronji 

COMCtAVC— NAM.    HXASST.    RkADtaS 

r.  Nswswat.  SaxmaAT  E\-xnino  Post 
Aasowe  se  "BUTK'*  Imrme  ro  Mkxtino 

A  new  super  Uberty  league  to  In  the  mak- 
ing, with  the  Natlon*s  richest  and  most 
powerful  reacUonary  and  PaeOst  groupa 
ready  to  dlscuas  plans  for  merging  their 
propaganda  and  fund-ratoli\g  actlvltlea  not 
only  to  block  social  legislation  but  also  to 
defeet  at  the  poUa  the  few  lll>eraJ  Congress- 
men who  still  sponsor  and  fight  for  such 
meesiu-ee. 

A  eacret  meeting  of  native  fascism's  inner 
circle,  slated  to  be  held  at  a  private  ctnb  la 
New  York  on  June  2t  and  29.  was  poeSpOBed 
wiien  news  of  the  aeasion  "leaked."  The 
hand-picked  gueets  were  notified  by  tele- 
gram of  the  cenceUatlon  and  were  told  a 
new  date  would  be  set  shortly. 
wiNCBxrx   omss  data  to  rama.   has  ons 

TAKIB 

The  algnlXlcance  of  the  new  movement  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  presa  to  rep- 
raeented  by  the  chieT  editorial  writer  of  the 
Bearat  chain,  one  of  the  editors  of  Reader  °s 
Digest,  an  editor  of  Newsweek,  and  the  for- 
mer chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Saturday 
E^-ening  Post.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Govemmebt.  beaded  by  press  lord 
Ptank  aannett,jthe  "laedstlc"  Tool  Owners 
Uhlon.  asTcral  Congreesmen.  anfl  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Foundation  beaded  by  the 
former  chief  of  the  Crusaders  are  others 
among  the  36  **eUte**  spooaortng  or  Invited 
to  the  conclave. 


Equally  significant  to  that  although  every 
newspaper  and  wire  service  In  the  land  was 
informed  that  documentation  on  thto  secret 
session  would  be  made  available  to  them, 
the  New  York  Poat-Homc  News  (June  30) 
was  the  only  one  of  the  1,750  dallies  in  the 
covmtry  to  mention  the  story. 

In  Fact  obtained  the  documents  In  this 
caae  from  Waltcx'  Winchell  following  hto 
June  26  broad<»st  in  which  he  said  he  would 
turn  over  to  any  newspaper  which  asked  for 
it  a  Itot  of  all  thoee  invited  to  attend  the 
secret  meeting.  Winchell's  "Qlrl  Friday." 
Miss  Rose  Bigman,  told  thto  weekly  that  sev- 
eral New  York  papers  had  made  inquiries. 
The  wire  services  were  not  Interested.  Sup- 
pression of  thto  story  to  another  illustration 
of  how  the  Nation's  newspapers  are  com- 
pletely unconcerned  about  exposing  native 
Fascist  activity. 

LA  ri  ta  sicxxD   bt   roca  wtth   lom«  fascxst 


The  document  which  "leaked"  to  a  letto' 
which  bears  out  the  famous  prediction  of 
the  late  Senator  Huey  Long  that  fascism  will 
come  to  America  disgtilsed  as  Americanism. 
Its  significance  to  in  the  names  of  the  spon- 
s<x-lng  Individuals  and  organisations  and  the 
Itot  of  36  selected  to  help  form  the  new 
movement.  Their  backgrounds  will  be  cited 
below.  Tlie  letter  waa  aigned  by  Merwin  K. 
Hart,  head  of  the  anti-Semitic  and  pro- 
Fasctot  National  Economic  Council;  Fred  O. 
Clark,  former  chief  of  the  Qruaedars  and  now 
head  of  the  big-bnelneas  supported  Aumt- 
Ican  Economic  Foundation:  Fred  A.  Hartley. 
Jr..  the  co^xmsor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
who  now  heada  the  Tool  Owners  Union,  and 
Robert  B.  Dreaaer.  a  big  contributor  to 
Ataerican  Action.  Inc..  the  Gannett  Com- 
mittee, and  other  arch-reactionary  groups, 
and  friend  of  labor  spy  Joseph  Karap.  It 
foUows: 

Btnrt  7501-S.  BMmx  Stats  BmjnHe, 

Jitne  IU9. 

f Personal  and  confidential.) 

DSAB :  We  write  to  ask  you  to  attend 

a  conference  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  June  28  and  29,  commencing  at 
10  o'clock  on  the  mcming  of  June  at.  The 
meeting  vrill  be  held  at  the  University  Club. 
1  West  Fifty-fourth  Stteet.  Mew  York. 

As  you  will  see  tram  the  endoeed  Ust  of 
persons,  to  each  of  whom  a  letter  slmUar  to 
thto  to  being  aent.  we  are  inviting  only  thoee 
whom  we  believe  to  be  convinced  that  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people  are  being 
threatened  by  both  communism  and  aodal- 
Ism — by  y^lfPt*n  alnxwt  as  much  as  by  com- 
munism. We.  ot  teurae,  have  not  Included 
all  of  the  leading  men  who  think  as  we  do, 
but  we  believe  greater  piogrees  can  be  made 
if  at  thto  meeting  we  include  only  those  who 
have  wide  oonnerttons  and  the  facilities, 
through  ofganteatlons.  for  reaching  large 
numbers  ot  people. 

The  beet  hope  at  pmetinliig  American  lib- 
erty lies  at  the  present  time  with  the  Oon- 
grass  of  the  United  States.  But  recent  c^^nU 
prove  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  leaders  of 
either  party  to  protect  v»  against  costly 
socnething-for-nothlng  schemes  which  will 
take  us  dovm  the  eeme  path  to  aortallam  as 
that  taken  by  Oreat  Britain. 

We  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  Lodlvldual 
Menehers  of  both  Houaes  oi  Oongress  are  op- 
poeed  to  most.  U  not  all.  ot  this  program. 

siBKs  coALmosr  om  paoPAeaxiia,  wumm  asume 

But  sodallam  has  Infiltrated  not  only  much 
of  the  Democratic  Party  but  Important  ele- 
menU  in  the  Reput>lican  Party.  The  only 
hope  of  stopping  this  program  Is  through  a 
bipartisan  coalition.  Such  coalition  has 
taken  place  on  a  number  of  votes  in  the  Con- 
gress. But  how  long  such  a  coalition  can 
stand  up  in  the  absence  of  more  thorough 
organization  sinong  private  dtlaens  to  s  great 
question. 

In  our  opinion,  what  Is  needed  to  for  cltl- 
■sns  who  feel  as  we  do  to  organise  soon  ef- 


fectively than  they  have  yet  organised  and  to 
take  the  offaaatvc. 

Among  the  mattov  to  be  illeniMBert  at  thto 
meeUng  are  the  following: 

U)  What  parts  of  the  socialistic  program 
pending  in  Washington  are  now  being  ade- 
quately counteracted  and  what  parts  are  not? 

(2)  What  stepe  can  be  taken  to  see  to  It 
that  those  parts  that  are  not  lielng  adeqxiately 
c«untcraeted  can  be  opposed  effectively? 

(3)  What  positive  leglsUtlon,  U  any,  should 
be  proposed,  the  effect  of  which  vrould  be  to 
strengthen  the  American  Republic  and  weak- 
en the  forces  tluit  are  trying  to  disintegrate 
the  Bepubllc? 

(4)  Liook  into  the  merits  of  organising  In 
certain  congressional  districts  a  small  educa- 
tional committee  of  competent  citisens  who 
could  acquaint  the  pec^le  of  those  dlstricta' 
with  the  true  significance  of  the  socialistic 
measures  pending  in  Congress. 

(6)  Look  into  the  matter  ot  possible  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  the  suspicion  of  which  to  re- 
tarding fund-raising  of  various  organizations. 

Thto  meeting  to  not  designed  in  any  way  to 
further  the  interests  of  any  particular  or- 
ganisation. It  to  designed  rather  to  afford  an 
cq;>portunlty  for  a  frank  exchange  of  views. 

Tlie  sessions  will  last  from^lO  a.  m.  until  1 
p.  m.,  and  from  2:30  until  5:30  p.  m.  on 
both  days.  /^ 

The  undersigned,  in  the  light  of  any  sug- 
gestlans  received  from  those  invited,  will 
undertake  to  prepare  a  simple  sgenda.  It  Is 
urged  that  all  those  receiving  thto  invitation 
keep  the  matter  in  confidence.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter not  to  have  any  publicity  untU  and  unlses 
the  meeting  itself  decides  to  obtain 
put^icity. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FSBD  O.  ClASW. 

Boenr  B. 
MsBWiN  K.  Hast. 
FKss  A  HAsnxT,  Jr. 

cm  BACKeaoowB  or  rast,  clask.  wutetiMW, 

A  postscript  on  the  letter  says:  ''Vlndly  ad- 
drees  reply  to  Merwin  K.  Bart."  on  whose 
stationery  it  to  written,  and  whoee  Empire 
State  Building  address  Is  headquarters  for 
the  new  Fascist  movement.  In  Fact  has  for 
years  saposed  three  of  the  four  signers.  Here 
to  a  short  btography  of  each : 

Merwin  K.  Hart :  Denounced  as  a  '^quisling" 
by  Interior  Secretary  Ickea.  Massed  by  Coo- 
B  lies  men  BAsani.  ot  DlhMls.  ee  heed  at  one 
of  11  leadlac  FeedsS  organlaaUoas  foe  the 
Un-American  Oomaslttee  to  investigate. 
(Text  of  document  in  In  rmt^SmmtWt,  1M7.) 
Named  as  one  of  the  leadtaic  United  SUtes 
Fascists  by  Attorney  Oen«al  (now  Supreme 
Court  Justice)  Jackson.  (Source:  Massa- 
chuaetts  Law  Society  Journal.  November 
19«0;  see  In  Fact  March  «.  1M6).  Bart 
propagaatflaes  for  Franco,  endorssd  Jane 
.And««on.  American  traitor  who  worked  for 
HiUcr. 

Fred  G.  Clark:  The  Crusaders,  which  Clark 
headed,  was  secretly  awhsletded  by  the  du 
Poots,  se  Senator  (now  Jttetlce)  Black 
showed  In  his  famoos  leUbj  tasveetlfatkm. 
Other  money  iMck  of  this  outfit  fitting  for 
private  trtiUtles.  agslnst  TVA  other  New 
Deal  reforms :  General  Motors.  Sun  Oil.  Kuhn 
Loeb.  SeweU  Avery,  of  Montgomery  Ward,  and 
Philip  Wrigley.  When  Clark  syndicated  hto 
"Wake  Up.  America "  series,  423  papers  with 
7.130.102  circulation  printed  hto  propaganda. 

MovembCT  9.  1942,  issue  of  In  Fact  first  ex- 
posed Clark,  then  head  of  American  Eco- 
nomic Foundation,  when  he  introduced 
Lawrence  Dennto,  founder  of  the  American 
Fascist  Party  and  one  of  the  men  named  in 
the  sedition  indictments,  as  author,  traveler, 
conunentator.  although  Dennto  himself  had 
admitted  publicly  he  was  a  Fascist.  Latest 
expose  of  Clark.'Aprii  4,  revealed  the  trus 
educational  work  of  hto  foundation  as  col- 
laborating with  Tool  Owners  Union,  of  which 
he  to  a  founder.    As  soon  as  news  of  thto  new 
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p*rl«7  toaked.  dmrk  mn  for  cover.  ftpp«r- 
•ntly  Afrmkl  of  losing  the  tax -exemption  bis 
otpuMlHllas  enjoys  ss  s  nonpolltlcal  (ounds- 
Uoa.  Tm  not  in  It  sny  more."  be  ssl<L  "I 
<lon't  like  the  smell  ot  it." 

Pred  A.  Hsrtley.  Jr.:  In  sddltlon  to  coeu- 
tborlng  the  law  tM«ring  his  nsme.  Hartley 
to  now  flying  his  true  colors  as  head  of  Tool 
Owners,  publicly  branded  as  Fascist  by  New 
Tork  Stste.  which,  in  refusing  It  a  charter. 
sUtcd:  "No  more  (asclstlc  organization  •  •  • 
and  danger  to  our  way  of  life  has  yet  come 
before  the  oOclal  attention"  of  the  license 
board. 

Robert  B  Dresser:  Contributor  of  Amert- 
ean  Action.  Committee  for  ConsUtutlonal 
Ourernment.  and  Hart's  National  Kconomlc 
Council. 

f«r«T*tT    RZAS.    AS    MAN.    MIMISm    CM    "tLTTK" 
LOT 

Following  are  the  persons  to  whom  the 
original  get-together  letter  was  sent  by  the 
foregoing  four: 

George  S.  Benson:  President  of  Harding 
Ccrflege.  Searcy.  Ark.  Syndicated  columnist— 
usually  given  free  to  papers  which  wUl  pub- 
lish his  propaganda.  Writings  have  sppeared 
In  Leon  de  Ary*n'*  Broom. 

Don  Beldlng:  February  9.  11H8.  In  Fact 
exposed  "bUllon-doUar  ad  campaign  to  hoax 
United  States  •  •  •  using  slogan  popu- 
larised by  Hitler  '•  This  was  s  5-year  plan 
to  use  10  percent  of  America's  advertising 
budget  for  propagandizing  the  NAM  slogan 
-free  enterprise."  which  was  actually  coined 
by  Hitler  and  used  In  the  1930's  to  enlist 
Mast  cartelllsu  In  his  party.  Don  Beldlng. 
head  of  one  of  the  country's  five  blggeet 
advertising  agencies.  Is  author  of  this  plan. 

Howard  H.  Buffett:  The  former  Congreas- 
msn  from  Nebraska  has  one  of  the  worst 
records  made  In  the  House.  Voted  the 
straight  ticket  for  the  prlvat.  utUltles  and 
against  public  welfare.  Voted  against  roll- 
back of  prices,  etc.     Labor  baiter. 

DeWltt  Bmery:  President.  National  Small 
Busmeaonen's  Aseocutlon.  actually  a  front 
for  big  business.  Exposed  In  In  Fact  April 
19.  1043. 

James  W.  Fineld.  Jr.:  ThU  minister  Is  one 
of  the  iearling  clenco-Pusclsu  In  the  Protes- 
tant f<Hd.  Following  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Buch- 
man's  declarstion  for  Hitler  In  1936.  Rev  Dr 
Flfleld  tried  to  take  over  Buchman  s  moral 
rearmament  movement  by  organizing  spirit- 
ual mobilization,  which  he  now  heads.  In 
Fact.  October  30.  1944.  first  exposed  Flfleld. 

Oaret  Garrett :  Chief  editorial  writer  Satur- 
day Kvenlng  Poet  1940-42. 

LABoe  srr,  mam  aACKzas.  corrots  crm 

Karl  Harding;  January  28.  1940.  In  Fact's 
main  item  was  headed  "Secret  Fascist  plot 
to  fight  PAC  exposed  '  ThU  was  an  expoa4 
of  American  Action  Committee  whose  main 
objective  was  to  fight  CIO's  and  the  National 
Cltlaens  Political  Action  Committee  Hard- 
ing was  member  of  AAC  executive  board  (and 
former  editor.  New  York  World). 

Albert  W.  Hawkes:  Former  Senator,  former 
head.  United  States  Chamber  of  Comooeroe 
(foiuided  by  NAM) 

Henry  Hazlitt:  Lapsed  liberal,  irom  Nation 
to  New  York  Times  to  Newsweek. 

Henry  Jung:  The  Inclusion  of  thl  name  Is 
a  tl|>-«C  OB  the  antl-Semitic  side  of  reaction 
and  taaelam.  Jung,  head  of  American  Vigi- 
lant Intelligence  Federation,  Chicago  Trib- 
une Tower,  was  expoeed  as  a  labor  spy  In 
McCormack-Dlcksteln  report  193&  and  in  La 
FoUette  clvU  liberties  Investigation;  eiposed 
as  wholeeale  peddler  of  forged  protocols  cf 

Skio. 

floward  Klroack:  On  April  28.  1947,  In 
Facts  big  story  was  headed  "tiagafi 
(eu  1M7  award  from  organlaatkm 
alatf  with  bundUU.  anti-Semites."  Credit 
vaa  given  Friends  of  Democrscy  for  expos*. 
The  Layman's  Nstlonal  Commission.  Howard 
Klroack.  chairman,  had  given  an  award  to 
the   Digest   which   the  Digest   advertised    to 


clergymen  as  being  for  distinguished  serrloe 
to  religion. 

Robert  L  Lund:  This  Is  "Llsterlne"  Lund, 
medicine  man,  whose  product  had  been  under 
Federal  Trade  Commlmltm  Investlgstlon  for 
years  snd  who  waa  clhargad  with  false  ad* 
vertlslng.  One  of  the  small  clique  who  re- 
constructed the  NAM  and  made  It  the  most 
powerful  big-buslness  outfit  In  the  Nation 
today. 

DIOIST  lOrroB.  OOP  MONXT   man,  rSALZ  ON  LIST 

Paul  Palmer:  The  first  ezpoe4  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest  ever  published  was  In  the  Novem- 
ber 16.  1942.  Issue  of  In  Fact.  It  showed 
that  pro-Naal  and  pro-Fascist,  antllabor 
propaganda  was  palmed  off  on  the  11.000.000 
readers;  that  articles  were  planted,  not  di- 
gested; that  many  were  editorialized  Items 
written  by  staff,  and  that  staff  Included  sev- 
eral leading  pro-Nazis.  pro-FasclsU,  etc. 
Paul  Palmer  was  named  as  the  Digest  editor 
who.  as  editor  of  the  Amerlcsn  Mercury,  hsd 
Invited  Lawrence  Dennis  to  publish  a  dozen 
articles  In  fsvor  of  fssclsm — the  first  openly 
pro- Fascist  articles  In  America. 

Charles  S.  Payson :  One  of  the  big  financial 
backers  of  GOP.  main  angel  for  pro-Nazi 
Scrlbner's  Commentator,  which  went  out  of 
business  after  the  NazU  declared  war  on  the 
United  States. 

Rev  Norman  Vincent  Peale:  Peale  was  head 
of  the  CCO.  When  Congreeaman  Patmam 
ezpoeed  It  as  the  No.  1  FascUt  outfit,  the 
prtss  suppressed  the  sttack.  but  In  Pact  pub- 
llsied  It,  snd  Peale  was  forced  to  resign. 
However.  Peale's  nsme  appears  ss  a  sponsor 
of  all  sorts  of  native  Fascist  outfiu. 

8am  B.  PettenglU:  Syndicated  columnUt. 
•ponaared  by  CCO.  named  as  No.  1  Fascist 
writer  by  Representative  «»atmak  In  expos*  of 
CCO.     Former  Congressman. 

H.  W.  Prentls,  Jr. :  Former  head  of  NAM. 

Richard  S  Rlmanoczy:  Clark's  associate  In 
founding  American  Economic  Foundation,  on 
board  of  Tool  Owners. 

George  W.  Robnett:  Secretary.  Church 
League  of  America  and  National  Layman's 
Council.  See  Carlson's  Under  Cover,  pages 
477-480. 

NSW  ToaK  cNrvxBsrrT  paorzssos.  cop  pcblicist, 
oesman  acknt  inclusxo 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely:  This  Is  the  man 
who  really  runs  Gannett's  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  on  letterheads  because  he 
was  convicted  snd  sent  to  Jail  for  being  a 
German  agent  In  World  War  I. 

James  P.  Selvage:  Expoeed  In  the  La 
FoUette  Investlgstlon  of  the  NAM  as  their 
press  agent.  Also  press  agent  for  years  for 
the  Republican  Party. 

Dr.  Walter  E  Spahr:  Chairman,  economics 
department.  New  York  University.  Exposed 
by  La  FoUette  committee  ss  being  on  the 
secret  college  professor  pay  roll  of  NAM. 

John  B  Trevor :  President.  Amerlcsn  Coali- 
tion of  Patriotic  Societies,  one  of  the  typical 
professional  patrloteers. 

Col.  John  Owen  Beaty:  A  professor  of  lit- 
erature St  Southern  Methodist  University  snd 
faculty  adviser  of  the  Baptist  studenU  there, 
a  newcomer  to  native  FascUt  circles.  Sent 
antl-Bemltlc  ChrUtmas  cards  around  country 
last  year. 

Rogers  Dunn:  PublUhed  the  Dunn  Survey, 
which  attempted  to  explain  sway  the  elec- 
tions of  F.  D.  R  by  claiming  the  New  Deal  had 
a  "secret  weapon  "  which  consUted  of  load- 
ing the  public  pay  roll  with  voters  who  were 
Indebted  to  F  D  R  for  their  Jobs  and  hence 
cast  their  ballou  for  him. 

E.  P.  Tompkins:  Chief  editorial  writer. 
Hearst's  New  York  Journal-American;  on 
board  of  American  Defense  Society,  the  first 
organization  to  peddle  the  forged  "Protocols 
of  Zlon"  In  the  United  States.  Exposed  by 
In  Fact.  April  1.  1946. 

William  H.  Buckley.  Kern  Dodge.  Dr  H.  H. 
GrUBth.  George  8.  Montgomery,  Jr..  George 
P  Syme:  Theee  names  are  also  on  the  lut. 
In  Fact  will  be  grateftil  to  readers  who  can 
Identify  them. 


White  Paper  on  China  Amounts  to 
Oriental  Munich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OP  NEW  JxasiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8,  1949 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobd.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu.setts,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  American  policy  in  China: 

The  State  Department's  white  paper  on 
China  policy  U  a  confession  of  Inexcusable 
failure. 

The  sordid  story  of  our  desertion  of  China 
at  Yalta  in  February  1945  U  fully  admitted. 
The  Yalta  deal.  In  which  China's  own  allies 
gave  SJ/ay  Chinese  territory  as  the  price  for 
Russls's  entrance  Into  the  Pacific  war.  was 
made  In  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy  so  deep 
that  It  was  not  even  discovered  by  our  own 
highest  State  Department  officials  until  after 
President  Roosevelt's  death,  and  was  not 
made  known  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  until  4  months  after  Yalta. 

With  the  CommunUt  troops  In  north  China 
threatening  a  clvU  war  once  Japan  was  con- 
quered. It  was  evident  after  Yalta  that  pence 
for  the  world  could  only  mean  chaos  for 
China  unless  the  United  States  stood  firmly 
by.  Even  the  white  paper  cannot  and  does 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  Chiang's  forces 
had  the  upper  hand  over  the  CommunUt 
forces  as  Iste  as  1946  Yet.  It  was  In  July 
of  1946  that  the  fatal  decUlon  was  made  to 
stop  American  aid  to  China  to  force  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  admit  CommunUU  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  record  which  the  white  paper 
reluctantly  unfolds  does  not  stop  with  the 
decUlon  in  July  1946.  In  the  fall  of  1947 
we  dUpatched  a  mission  to  China  headed  by 
Gen.  A.  E.  Wedemeyer.  General  Wedemeyer, 
an  outstanding  authority  on  China,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  China  could  be  saved 
from  Communist  domination  If  the  United 
States  renewed  Its  program  of  aid  and  mili- 
tary aasUtance.  such  as  we  bad  Initiated  In 
Greece  to  stop  the  CommunUt  penetration 
In  that  country.  General  Wedemeyer's  re- 
port was  suppressed  and  never  made  public. 
Only  now.  with  Its  publication  In  the  white 
paper  does  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people  know  what  that 
report  contained. 

Not  until  AprU  1948.  when  the  Republican- 
controlled  Eightieth  Congreaa  finally  stepped 
In.  WBs  the  aid  program  for  China  revived. 
Dseplte  the  action  of  Congress  the  admlnU- 
tratlon  procrastinated  so  long  that  no  aid 
actually  reached  China  until  November  of 
last  year,  and  after  the  fall  of  Manchuria  and 
north  China  to  the  ConununUts. 

The  White  paper  amounts  to  an  oriental 
Munich,  which  even  Its  proponents  cannot 
claim  will  bring  "peace  In  our  time."  Only 
men  of  little  vUlon  can  believe  that  we  can 
save  Europe  with  economic  and  military  sld 
on  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
sever  Europe's  economic  life  lines  by  virtually 
abandoning  to  the  CommunUts  Europe's 
sources  of  supply  In  Asia. 

If  there  U  one  constructive  note  In  the  en- 
tire 1.060  pages  of  the  white  paper  It  Is 
the  apparent  fact  our  policymakers  have  at 
long  last  realized  that  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  world-wide  snd  that  Its  penetra- 
tion Into  China  U  a  threat  to  all  of  China's 
neighbors.  Unfortunately.  It  U  a  knowledge 
gained  Iste,  and  at  too  great  a  price,  to  be 
greeted  with  other  than  solemn  thanks. 
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Bo  far  aa  I  can  learn,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  no  intention  of  working  out  a  China 
policy  under  the  bipartisan  methods  which 
have  been  followed  so  succeesfully  In  other 
foreign  policy  matters.  If  thU  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  State  Department's  attitude, 
no  course  will  be  left  to  the  Republican  Party 
but  to  pursue  the  China  question  alone  and 
In  a  fashion  which  we  can  only  pray  will 
awaken  our  Government  and  our  people  to 
the  Inherent  daneers  In  the  position  now 
taken  by  our  Government. 

Foreign  policy  should  be  above  partisan- 
ship. I  think  that  I  speak  for  most  Republi- 
cans when  I  say  that  we  stand  ready  to  }oin 
with  the  administration  in  the  formulation 
of  a  strengthened  China  policy  for  peace. 
Believing  that  the  seeds  of  world  war  III 
have  already  been  plantd  In  Asia,  we  extend 
thU  ofTer  of  cooperation  In  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  unless  ottr  Government's  covirse 
undergoes  radical  change  the  disaster  that 
will  be  reaped  will  mean  destruction  for  most 
of  the  globe. 


^orea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

Cr  MASSACHLSl-I'IS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post  of  August  7.  1949: 
Koaaa  Fouta  Bzuttlx  United  statis — Think 
Wa'xx  "Ntrts. "  Sats  Winthxop  Man  Jost 
RrruxMEO  Fbom  Oziknt— Feax  Commttnisi 

TiDX 

(By  Ralph  Barber) 

It's  an  old  Korean  custom. 

That's  the  only  explanation  an  American 
can  get  for  many  of  the  weird  things  and 
ways  of  life  thst  prevail  and  have  been  pre- 
vailing In  Korea  for  thousands  of  years. 

So  says  Kilgene  S.  Cronln.  of  Wlnthrop, 
United  States  communications  chief  In  Ko- 
rea, who  U  home  on  a  2-month  vacation  after 
29  months  In  Korea. 

"To  a  Korean  an  American  U  a  foreigner 
who  U  nuts.*  smiles  Cronln.  "To  him  an 
American  Is  a  fellow  who  gives  you  something 
for  nothing — which  to  the  oriental  mind  U 
sheer  Insanity." 

Oonoernlng  American  policy  In  Korea, 
the  lanky  telephone  expert  feels  the  United 
States  should  act  decisively  soon. 

"Half  messuree  won't  work,"  he  says.  "We 
should  either  go  all  the  way  In  protecting 
southern  Korea  from  the  CommunUts  or 
pull  entirely  out  and  let  the  Red  tide  con- 
tinue to  some  other  barrier." 

Cronln  agrees  there  are  strong  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  only  hope  for  Korea  U  combating 
communism  lies  In  her  children,  he  says. 
"They  are  wonderful,"  he  enthuses,  "they 
are  smart  and  take  to  democracy  and  our  way 
of  life  Uke  a  fiock  of  ducks  to  water." 

To  Illustrate  the  InfiexlbUlty  of  the  adult 
Korean  mind  he  told  the  story  of  the  steaks. 
At  hU  headquarters  at  Seoul  perfect  United 
States  steaks  were  being  ruined  by  the  native 
cook.  The  cook's  idea  of  the  proper  way  to 
cook  a  steak  was  to  pound  It  to  a  pulp  and 
then  cook  It  almost  to  a  cinder. 

doesn't   STAT    LKAENZS 

Cronln  finally  decided  to  do  something 
about  It.  He  went  Into  the  kitchen  and 
carefully  showed  the  cook  how  to  broU  a 
steak,  American  syle.  with  each  slice  cooked 
to  a  delicate  pink  In  the  middle. 

"Did  he  cacch  on?  "  we  asked. 


"Sure,"  said  Cronln.  "We  had  good  steaks, 
American  style — that  day." 

"So  that  solved  the  problemr* 

"Not  on  your  life!"  said  Gene,  aa  he  Is 
known  to  hU  friends  and  associates,  "nrhe 
very  next  time  we  had  steak  on  the  menu, 
there  be  was  pounding  them  to  pieces  and 
cooking  them  to  a  crisp." 

"It's  the  E&me  with  everything  else,  in 
dealing  with  the  adult  Koreans,"  claims 
Cronln.  "A  lot  of  money  has  gone  down  the 
drain  In  Korea,  but  the  part  spent  In  the 
education  of  the  children  has  been  weU  In- 
vested. They  are  bright.  Intelligent,  gay.  and 
lovable." 

How  about  the  adult  attitude  toward  de- 
mocracy? Cronln  shakes  his  head.  "Just  try 
and  explaln'democracy  and  you  wind  up  talk- 
ing to  yourself."  he  laughs. 

"WHO'S   BOSS    MAW?" 

As  Cronln  descrlt)e8  It,  the  Korean  first 
asks  "Who's  boss  man — Truman?" 

He  U  told  that  Truman  Is  not  boss  man 
because  Congress  can  reftise  to  obey  him. 

"^lien  Congress  bosa  men,"  says  the 
Korean. 

Americans  carefully  explain  Truman  can 
veto  laws  and  the  Supreme  Court  can  de- 
clare the  laws  of  Congress  Ulegal. 

"Then  Supreme  Coiirt  boss  men,"  says  the 
Korean. 

"You  try  to  tell  him  the  Supreme  Court  is 
not  absolute  boss  because  Its  members  are 
appointed  by  the  President,"  Cronln  con- 
tinues. "Then  he  asks  you  the  964  ques- 
tion: 'Well,  who  U  the  boss?' 

"As  you  explain  that  In  America  the  people 
are  the  boss,  the  adult  Korean  looks  at  you 
as  If  you  are  a  little  teched  in  the  bead. 
The  people  the  boss.  He  then  finds  an  ex- 
cuse to  get  away  frcnn  such  a  crazy  loon. 
Later  you  may  overhear  him  telling  some 
friend  about  how  whacky  these  Americans 
are." 

SANTA  CUiXJS  COUNTBT 

Koreans  consider  America  the  country  of 
Santa  Clauses.  When  Cronin  first  took  over 
as  chief  of  communications  he  found  that 
they  will  take  anjrthlng  they  can  get  their 
hands  on.  During  2  years  he  lost  hU  entire 
wardrobe — five  suits  snd  most  of  the  haber- 
dashery that  went  with  them. 

It  seems  Koreans  don't  consider  stealing  a 
crime.  The  crime,  in  their  humble  opinion, 
lies  In  getting  caught. 

Soon  after  hU  arrival  in  Korea  there  came 
an  order  for  another  couple  of  hundred  sets 
of  telephone  receivers.  He  noticed  that  a 
sizable  batch  had  been  sent  only  a  few  weeks 
before.  He  Investigated  and  after  consider- 
able probing  uncovered  the  equipment, 
stolen  and  hidden  away. 

"They  are  like  squirrels."  says  Cronln. 
"They  will  take  things  they  have  no  earthly 
lue  for,  just  to  hoard  them." 

And  they  always  order  everything  on  every 
ECA  list,  whether  they  can  use  it  or  not. 
It's  free.  Un't  it?  They  even  ordered  tele- 
vision tubes  in  a  country  without  a  televi- 
sion station.  Needless  to  say,  says  Cronln, 
those  orders  are  pared  constantly. 

ON   LIST,    WASN'T  Ttt 

They  even  ordered  a  quantity  of  platinum, 
an  amount  they  wouldn't  \ise  in  a  century. 
After  considerable  parlaying  It  boiled  down 
to  the  Inevitable  Korean  reason — It  waa  on 
ttie  list,  wasn't  Itl  Cronin  says  they  d 
eagerly  order  an  atom  bomb  if  It  was  on  the 
ECA  lut. 

What  shall  we  do  about  Korea? 

"Well."  aays  Cronln.  "If  we  want  to  con- 
sider It  a  military  rampart  then  we've  got 
to  go  In  and  take  vlgoroua  action.  The  ques- 
tion U  where  to  draw  the  line  in  Asia  as 
we  have  in  Europe.  If  we  want  to  make  th^ 
fight  in  Korea  we've  got  to  back  up  the  work 
we've  already  done.  If  we  dont  then  I  think 
it  wotild  be  best  to  get  out  entirely  and  let 
Russia  take  over  as  they  certainly  will. 

"If  we  go  In  we  cannot  expect  Korea  to 
be  anything  but  a    nllltary  expense.     The 


Communists  hsve  all  the  indtistrlal  plants 
and  power  In  the  northern  half  of  Korea. 
Southern  Korea,  where  we  are  operating,  la 
primarily  an  agrlculttiral  country. 

We  wUl  not  make  a  profit  from  them,  be- 
catise  they  have  nothing  to  sell  us  snd  we 
have  little  in  which  they  are  Interested.  The 
only  industry  n  southern  KcH-ea.  If  it  can  be 
called  an  industry.  Is  the  making  of  lacquered 
boxes.  Jewelry,  and  objects  of  art,  mostly  from. 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl.  It  Is  all  dona 
by  hand,  so  there  would  never  be  raough  to 
Interest  Americans  who  can  mak<!  the  same 
things  and  In  greater  quantity  with  ma- 
chines. 

What  Is  the  Korean  attitude  toward  com- 
munism? 

Most  of  them,  sajrs  Cronln,  fear  commun- 
ism and  Communists.  They  have  heard  what 
has  happened  in  northern  Korea,  and  want 
DO  part  of  collective  farms   and   factories. 

If  we  pulled  out  and  the  Russians  let 
them  alone,  Cronln  says,  they  would  go  back 
to  the  fame  system  they  had  before  the  Japs 
took  them  over  a  long  generation  ago. 

"Their  feudal  system  worked  for  several 
thousaiKl  years  and  seemed  to  satUfy  them," 
says  Cronln.  "Like  other  Asiatic  peoplca, 
they  might  work  out  their  own  destinies  If 
other  nations  wotild  let  them  be  them- 
selves. 

"The  Japs  made  little  impression  on  them 
In  all  the  years  they  occupied  Korea.  They 
are  a  proud  race  and  a  stubborn  race.  The 
hatred  they  have  for  the  Japs  about  equals 
the  fear  they  have  for  the  Reds.  They  ac- 
cept Americans  as  the  wonderful  lesser  evil 
with  the  bounty  we  bestow  upon  them  aa 
gifts  from  the  gods. 

CHILOaXlf   TBI   HOPZ 

"We  could  only  make  a  democracy  of 
Korea  by  educating  the  children  in  thU  gen- 
eration and  the  next.  That  takes  time. 
And  it  seems.  In  the  present  world  crlala, 
time  U  the  thing  we  lack  the  moet. 

"As  I  said  before,  we  must  act  very  soon 
in  Korea  or  Korea  wUl  be  added  to  the 
growing  lUt  of  nations  engulfed  by  the  rap- 
Idly  rising  tide  of  communism." 


i  Shall  Not  Want* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MAaaACHoacxTa 

IN  THE  HOnaS  09  RSPRBBKMTATIVES 

Monday,  Auffust  8,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  sooner 

OT  later,  we  may  face  the  question  of  who 
will  be  left  to  pay  the  taxes  unless  we  stop 
giving  something  for  nothing  to  so  many 
who  are  willing  to  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  their 
living.  Along  this  line  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  readins  of  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Dafly 
Item: 

"I   8RAU.    irOT    WANT" 

Occasionally  (and  with  due  credit)  we  uae 
here  something  aome  other  writer  baa  pro- 
duced which  goea  along  with  our  own  line  of 
thought — and  generally  does  a  better  job. 
Here's  one  from  the  American  DruggUt.  pre- 
sumably by  lU  editor,  John  W.  McPherrln. 
who  starts  with  the  comment  that  "after  6 
weekfK  in  Great  Britain,  we  came  home  with 
new  reverence  for  the  faith  of  mankind  that 
created  America. 

"It  U  our  conclusion,"  he  ccmtlnued,  "that 
there  U  no  hope,  peace  of  mind,  or  real  ee- 
curlty  for  anyone  In  the  belief  that  the  state 
U  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  ThU  U 
the  real  concept  of  the  welfare  state  and  It 
has  done  something   to   the   Brltiah  aptrlt. 
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Nothing,  not  even  a  free  health  service,  la 
more  Important  to  a  nation  than  the  spirit  oX 
Its  people. 

"So  far  as  the  British  health  sebenM  Is 
eoneamed."  be  says,  "tt  Is  a  major  ezpraaalon 
of  tha  welfare  state  Idea,  and  as  a  health 
achema.  It  Is  very  similar  to  the  plan  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  proposed  for  this  Nation. 
It  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  it  has  accom- 
plished for  the  health  of  the  British  people, 
but  there  are  definite  signs  that  It  has  done 
something  to  their  faith  In  themselves.  If 
this  Nation  of  ours  should  ever  adopt  the 
HUD*  kind  of  a  scheme,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  same  increases  in  taxes  and 
government  controls.  But  of  much  greater 
significance  Is  the  depressmg  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  people. 

The  Britons  want  security,  but  we  do  not 
think  they  have  found  it  in  the  Socialist  Idea 
that  the  state  Is  my  shepherd.  To  the  extent 
that  any  man  accepts  the  doctrine  that  the 
state  alone  can  bring  him  security  and 
happlneaa.  he  will  lose  faith  In  himself. 
Nevertheless  we  must  recognize  that  that 
false  concept  has  a  mesmeric  appeal. 

"It  Is  reaaaiuing  to  know  that  America  Is 
founded  upon  radical  faith  In  people,  but  we 
dare  not  t>e  complacent.  It  Is  our  Immediate 
reaponslblUty  to  see  that  no  citizen  Is  tempt- 
ed tc  lose  faith  In  himself.  We  must  help 
and  Inspire  each  citizen  to  make  himself  a 
useful  member  of  society,  and  thus  achieve 
true  security  for  himself  and  his  family." 


Kent  Cooper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Evening 
Tribune,  Lawrence.  Mass..  August  6. 
1949: 

Kzirr  coom  snu.  at  rr 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the  As- 
socuted  Press,  is  a  versatile  man.  He  can 
turn  his  hand  to  many  chores,  some  of  them 
•a  far  removed  !rom  the  newspaper  btuinesa 
as  Pamaasua  la  from  Kanaas  City.  For  ex- 
ample, he  is  a  recognized  musician  and  com- 
poser: b*  has  written  an  operetta  and  many 
soagi.  The  newspaperman  of  stage  and 
scrsMi  would  grow  gr««n  at  the  gills  If  it 
w«r*  siitl— tsri  for  a  OMNBcnt  that  he  had  a 
t—ts  for  the  finer  things  of  life.  But  not 
Kent  Cooper.  He  admits  he  has  a  taste  for 
the  finer  things  of  life,  and  he  does  what  he 
can  to  Insure  their  continued  existence.  How 
does  he  do  this,  you  aak — well,  for  one  thing, 
he  ts  psksskmately  Interested  in  the  wlde- 
sprsed  propagation  of  a  phrase  which,  he 
feels,  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  the 
open  sesame  to  all  the  truths  of  the  world — 
things  of  the  spirit  along  with  the  cold,  hard 
faets  of  everyday  life.  The  phrase  Is  "free- 
dom of  the  press."  For  over  30  years  he  haa 
tiaed  the  crisp  aptness  of  expression  which 
Is  his  special  gift  to  needle  the  world  into 
awareneea  of  the  Important  function  of  a 
free  press. 

His  tolwt  sffort  in  thU  direction  \n  a  novel- 
ized blogntphy.  recently  publuhed  in  New 
York.  It  ts  the  stc»7  of  Anna  Maulin  Zengsr. 
a  beautiful,  abarp-witted.  Idealistic  New  York 
girl,  who  In  the  1700's  became  the  world's 
first  woman  newspaper  publisher  and  edi- 
tor. L4ke  many  another  historical  figure,  she 
did  not  seek  out  the  rule  slie  was  to  play  lu 


history:  it  sotight  her  out.  She  married  John 
Peter  Zenger.  a  printer,  who,  in  the  course 
of  time,  l^ecame  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Journal.  This  was  in  1733.  Less  than 
a  year  later,  because  he  dared  to  criticize  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  in  his 
columns,  he  was  arrested  and  tried  for  sedi- 
tious libel.  Defended  by  Andrew  Hamilton, 
Zenger  was  finally  acquitted.  His  acquittal 
gave  validity  to  a  new  thought:  that  the 
preas  should  t>e  free  to  print  fair  criticism  of 
Issues  aflectlng  the  public  weal.  With  Zen- 
ker's victory  as  a  precedent,  other  publishers, 
feeling  themselves  liberated  from  restraints 
which  discretion  formerly  told  them  they  had 
better  respect,  began  Increasingly  to  let  their 
voices  be  heard.  Freedom  of  the  press  was 
born. 

Mr.  Cooper  holds  that  tt  was  actually  Anna 
Zenger.  and  not  her  huslMtnd.  who  took  the 
measure  of  the  Colony's  arrogant  governor. 
After  extensive  research,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  John  Peter  Zenger.  while  a 
good  printer  and  a  good  man.  did  not  have 
the  qualities  of  mind  which  would  enable 
him  to  prosecute  the  fight  against  the  gov- 
ernors  arbitrary  rule.  The  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Weekly  Journal  were  the  work 
of  a  finer  talent  than  he  could  claim.  The 
talent  was  Anna's.  Mr.  Cooper  feels.  He  is  so 
sure  of  it  that  he  dubs  her  "Mother  of  Free- 
dom." And  he  makes  out  a  convincing  case 
to  support  his  opinion. 

Readers  of  the  book  will  share  Mr.  Cooper's 
enthusiasm  for  Anna.  They  will  agree  with 
him  that  she  deserves  a  special  niche  in  the 
annals  of  America.  Courage,  resourcefulness. 
Integrity,  brilliance,  were  her  weapons,  and 
she  used  them  with  results  which  changed 
her  world  and  made  ours  a  better  one. 


Without  a  Shot  Beiof  Fired 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or    MASSACHLStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr  Speakei.  many 
well-intentioned  citizen.s  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  contributing  to  the  even- 
tual wiping  out  of  our  free  system  when 
they  Join  pressure  groups  in  demanding 
that  the  Congress  keep  on  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  new  and  expensive 
projects.  It  Is  unfortunate  and  it  may 
become  tragic  that  the  same  energy  on 
the  part  of  seme  of  our  people  now  ex- 
pended In  urging  things  which  cost  more 
money  cannot  be  applied  to  a  movement 
to  secure  early  approval  of  the  Hoover 
plan  and  a  drastic  slash  in  Federal  ex- 
penses. I  feel  that  there  Is  such  excel- 
lent reasoning  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Everett  (Mass.)  News-Gazette  of  July  27. 
1949,  that  I  quote  it.  as  follows: 

wrrHouT  A  SHOT  BEING  mzs 

In  the  words  of  Herbert  Hoover:  "The 
tMttlers  for  the  bureaus  miut  be  overcome 
by  sheer  force  of  public  opinion  If  our  free 
system  is  to  be  saved  for  future  generations." 
This  is  a  grim  warning  from  a  public  figure 
who  knowa  what  he  la  talking  about.  It  is 
lent  fresh  smphaals  by  the  fsct  that  the 
Pedertfl  Oovemment  Is  again  spending  far 
more  money  than  tt  la  collecting  from  tax- 
payers— conservative  estimates  place  the  de- 
ficit this  rear  In  the  neighborhood  of 
•5.000.000.000. 


It  is  difficult  for  some  to  appreciate  the 
almost  mathematical  relationship  between 
the  financial  status  of  government  and  ths 
political  status  of  the  people.  Our  taken- 
for-granted  privilege  of  going  to  the  polls 
periodically  to  vote  as  conscience  and  com- 
mon sense  dictate  is  part  of  the  free  sys- 
tem of  which  Mr.  Hoover  apeaka.  It  can  ex- 
ist only  so  long  as  the  great  majority  of  in- 
dividuals are  able  to  exercise  their  franchise 
of  citizenship  without  fear  of  reprisal.  And 
the  term  reprisal  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  firing  squad. 

As  a  country  becomes  submerged  in  bu- 
reaucratic government,  as  public  debt  accu- 
mulates and  the  money  depreciates,  as  nor- 
mal productive  activities  are  increasingly 
disrupted  by  excessive  taxation  and  regula- 
tion, as  the  rolls  of  public  employees 
lengthen,  the  vitality  the  free  system  withers. 
If  the  process  continues  long  enough  the 
people  with  a  vested  Interest  In  bureaucracy 
become  a  majority  and  the  effectiveness  of 
elections  is  lost.  Thus  the  free  system  Is 
obliterated  amid  a  chorus  of  good  Inten- 
tions without  a  shot  being  fired. 


Fmit  lodustry  "Sold  Down  the  RiTer"  by 
State  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  I  am  indeed  pleased 
to  include  an  article  by  Sales  Manager 
H.  C.  Barrigan,  of  the  Wells  L  Wade 
Fruit  Co.,  in  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Many  eastern  consumers  hear  of  fruit 
rotting  on  the  ground  in  the  West,  and 
yet  are  astounded  to  see  the  same  fruit 
displayed  on  the  eastern  markets  at 
prices  which  they  consider  prohibitive. 

Ours  Is  still  a  good  market  and  yet  the 
cost  of  producing  perishabl*"  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  so  high  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  tran.sportation  of  it  has  risen  so 
greatly  in  the  past  few  years  that  it  can- 
not be  moved  profitably. 

Small  wonder  then  that  our  fruit  pro- 
ducers begin  looking  quizzically  at  a 
tarilT  policy  which  does  not  reflect  some 
reasonable  protection  to  those  who  pro- 
duce in  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  last  Wednesday, 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  policy  of  the 
pre.sent  Democrat  admini^itration  will  be 
a  big  issue  in  the  next  campaign.  It 
should. 

The  article  follows: 
raurr  indcstst   "solo  down  the  arvra"   bt 

STATS  DXrAETMKNT CBOWKBS  CrSCEO  TO  WXtTE 

KXPaXSKMTATIVBS    TO    Crr    BAN     ON     CANADIAN 
IMPOSTS 

(Sales  Manager  H  C  (Spike)  Barrigan.  of 
the  Wells  &  Wade  Fruit  Co.,  asserts  in  the 
following  article  prepared  for  the  Dally  World 
that  Imports  of  Canadian  apples  this  year 
will  be  a  critical  factor  in  marketing  of  the 
1940  North  Central  Washington  apple  crop.) 
(By  H  C.  Barrigan) 

The  July  23  issue  of  the  Packer  carries 
the  headline.  "Hope  ebbs  on  early  Canadian 
ban  lift."    The  article  then  goea  on  to  ex- 
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plain  the  American  dollar  shortage  In  Can- 
ada, hence  the  decision  to  prohibit  pur- 
rhasfis  of  American  goods — principally  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Tb\Ji  is  nothing  new,  or  startling  to  ship- 
per?" and  sales  managers  who  are  only  too 
well  familiar  with  the  results  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  when  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table industry  was  sold  down  the  river  by 
our  State  Department.  The  Industry  was 
Invited  to  send  a  representative  and  then 
refused  admission  to  the  conference  and  dis- 
cussion with  our  Government  officials. 

Government  procedure,  especially  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  are  too  complex  for 
the  average  citizen  to  comprehend.  For 
this  reason,  we  elect,  and  place  our  confi- 
dence in  our  congressional  representatives 
to  protect  our  Interests.  Jtist  how  far  the 
Interest  of  the  apple  Industry  was  protected 
Is  a  question  that  every  owner  of  an  apple 
orchard  should  ask  himself. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record:  Nearly  2.000.000 
boxes  of  apples  from  Canada  (mostly  British 
Columbia),  boatloads  from  Chile.  Argentina, 
and  Australia  are  sold  here.  Yet  the  gate  is 
closed  tight  against  sale  of  our  apples  to 
these  countrlee.  British  Columbia  dumped 
their  Jonathan  crop  and  a  large  share  of 
their  Mcintosh  on  our  Midwest  markets  last 
season  Just  at  the  time  we  were  getting  into 
our  harvest  peak  and  while  trj'ing  to  get  our 
market  established  for  volume  movement. 
Result:  Complete  demoralization  of  our 
Northwest  Jonathan  deal  due  to  the  over- 
supply.  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Australia 
took  over  our  late  spring  deal  with  fresh 
crop  apples  causing  millions  in  losses  to 
northwest  growers  who  held  Wlnesaps  for 
the  late  deal. 

Let  us  use  Canada  as  an  example  Inas- 
much as  she  is  the  largest  exporter  of  apples 
into  the  United  States.  Also  being  the  larg- 
est customer  of  American  goods,  she  conse- 
quently claims  impunity  on  exports  to  us. 
Obviously  this  claim  was  recognized  by  our 
State  Department  when  they  signed  the  apple 
growers'  name  to  a  treaty  permitting  un- 
controlled movement  of  Canadian  apples 
Into  this  country  in  exchange  for  their  pa- 
tronage of  American  goods. 

What  are  these  goods  purchased  by  Canada 
to  make  her  our  largest  customer?  Briefly, 
they  are  eesentlal  goods  that  she  cannot 
manufacture  or  produce  herself.  Otherwise 
you  can  be  very  sure  they  would  be  on  her 
prohibitive  list.  Canadian  representatives  to 
the  annual  conference  when  they  tell  us 
bow  many  apples  they  propose  to  export  to 
this  country  will  remind  us  of  their  tremen- 
dous purchase  of  citrus.  Has  anyone  ever 
had  the  experience  of  eating  Canadian -grown 
citriis? 

No  one  wUl  critlclae  our  good  neighbor 
for  lU  action  in  protecting  lU  trade  balance; 
nor  hesitate  to  congratulate  tbem  for  lieing 
able  to  outsmart  our  Government  oflbclals. 
By  the  same  token  we  give  them  credit  for 
their  ability  to  realize  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Northwest  apple  grower  Is  going  to  ob- 
ject to  being  the  scapegoat.  That  the  time 
must  come  wben  he  must  fight  to  have  this 
Injustice  corrected. 

Two  million  btishels.  or  approximately  »5,- 
000.000  worth  of  apples,  from  Canada  may 
sound  insignificant  in  terms  of  our  national 
production  and  Its  value.  It  Isnt  so  much 
the  quantity  as  the  timing. 

They  dump  them  onto  our  markets  when 
o\ir  harvest  is  at  its  peak  and  we  need  every 
possible  outlet  to  relieve  the  surplus  over 
our  storafs  capecity.  This  results  In  the 
pipe  line  flowing  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  Uklng  control  of  our  prices. 

In  our  efforts  to  prevail  on  Canadian  ship- 
pers to  lay  off  until  our  harvest  is  well  over 
Its  peak  they  answer  that  they  haven't  suffi- 
cient cold  storage  to  permit  holding.  Yet 
otir  Nortliwest  shippers  have  and  are  still 


Investing  millions  In  cold-storage  facilities 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  gluts  In  the  market. 
We  are  merely  investing  this  money  to  save 
the  Canadian  growers  from  doing  so. 

Under  the  present  agreement  they  i  e  in 
position  to  ride  under  the  umbrella  of  our 
growers.  If  the  market  is  active  at  profitable 
prices  they  keep  the  apples  coming.  As  soon 
as  a  brealc  in  prices  occurs  and  the  business 
Is  no  longer  profitable  they  turn  to  their 
other  outlets  until  the  market  straightens 
out  after  we  have  been  forced  to  call  on  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  help  us  relieve  otir  sur- 
plus that  the  foreign  imports  caused;  or  the 
advertising  commission  is  forced  l~to  special 
promotion  drives  at  our  growers'  expense. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  essential 
to  world  trade.  In  the  case  of  the  apple 
grower,  however,  reciprocity  is  a  forgotten 
word.  Consideration  for  his  investment  and 
his  futture  livelihood  ts  completely  disre- 
garded. 

Did  the  State  De.  artmen'  make  use  of 
one  of  the  many  bureaus  available  to  them 
to  develop  the  fact  that  a  Canadian  apple 
grower  can  produce  a  box  of  apples  ready 
for  market  at  approximately  91  a  box  below 
our  own  production  cost'  In  other  words, 
they  can  undersell  us  up  to  a  dollar  a  box 
and  still  show  a  profit. 

Or  did  they  determine  that  the  Canadian 
grading  rviles  are  considerably  more  liljeral 
than  ours,  permitting  them  to  compete 
against  our  "combination  grade"  with  a  box 
marked  "extra  fancy"  which  is  actually  no 
better  than  our  "combination"?  Do  they 
realize  that  these  apples  roll  across  the  border 
totally  exempt  from  the  rigid  numerous  in- 
spection regulations  which  the  American 
producer  Is  compelled  to  c<xnply  with? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  be  enlightened 
by  someone  in  Washington  why  the  Canadian 
dollar  crisis  should  not  be  assisted  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  exporting,  for  instance, 
petroleum.  Our  producers  advise  us  our  re- 
serves are  rapidly  being  depleted.  A  famine 
can  be  expected  in  the  near  futtire. 

What  about  the  Alberta  anfi  Peace  River 
oil  fields?  Are  they  being  capped  for  lack 
of  customers?  Or  could  It  be  that  the  Ameri- 
can petroleum  Interests  have  more  power 
In  Washington  than  the  Insignificant  apple 
grower?  What  about  the  luml)er  Industry? 
With  our  boxes  costing  over  40  cents  each 
(equal  to  the  cost  of  growing)  our  local  mills 
could  have  no  objection  to  the  Importation 
from  Canadian  mills,  11  their  statement  is 
correct  to  the  effect  that  our  forests  are 
rapidly  becoming  depleted  of  timber  avaUable 
for  this  purpose,  hence  the  high  cost. 

We  were  recently  Informed  by  the  press 
that  the  Premier  of  Alberta  had  rejected  the 
application  for  a  natural-gas  pipe  line  across 
the  ixwder  in  order  to  preserve  their  resources 
lor  the  future.  Yet  this  project  alone  would 
have  returned  them  a  great  many  ntore  mil- 
lions in  dollars  than  their  apple  exports. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Internatlixial  Ap- 
ple Convention  this  month,  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  American  apple  growers  will 
meet  with  a  simUar  delegation  from  Canada. 
At  this  meeting  we  will  be  told  the  approxi- 
mate quantity  they  must  export  to  this  coun- 
try In  order  to  stabilize  their  own  domestic 
deal.  Why  such  a  meeting  is  necessary  is 
incomprehensible  when  our  conunittee  has 
absolutely  no  power  to  prevent  them  doing 
•s  they  wish.  Except  possibly  to  plead  with 
them  to  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  a  complete 
market  collapse  for  their  Interest  as  well  as 
ours.  This  Indeed  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs 
for  our  apple  grower. 

The  apple  grower  of  this  region  Is  in  for 
a  rude  awakening  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.  Unfortunately,  he  Is  a  helpless  In- 
dividual who  refuses  to  sense  danger  or  act 
for  his  own  protection.  That  is.  not  until 
be  wakes  up  broke  and  has  to  appeal  to 
Washington  to  have  our  rich  Columbia  Basin 
area  declared  a  distressed  area  in  order  to 


receive    assistance   from    school -lunch    pro- 
grama,  financed  by  RACC  and  seed  loan. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  efforts  l>elng 
made  by  otir  Horticulttiral  CouncU  and  the 
Traffic  Associations  no  progress  has  been 
made.  It  will  take  more  than  this  to  get 
action  quickly  if  we  are  to  get  relief  this 
season  in  order  to  prevent  the  inevitable  loss 
confronting  the  industry.  Every  grower, 
large  and  small,  must  appeal  to  otir  repre- 
sentatives and  must  do  it  at  onoe.  It  can 
be  done  and  it  must  be  done.  The  ruccesi 
or  failure  of  the  effort  Is  entirely  in  your 
hands  Mr.  Grower. 


Wh«t  WmM  Yon  Saj? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A-nVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
copy  of  a  radio  address  by  Mr.  Dave  Beck, 
executive  vice  president,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America. 
Mr.  Beck's  address  is  entitled  "Legacy  of 
Liberty,"  and  was  presented  by  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  on  Tuesday 
evening.  July  26.  1949.  as  one  of  a  novel 
series  of  radio  programs.  The  speaker 
on  each  program  is  asked  to  phrase  his 
remarks  as  if  they  were  in  answer  to  the 
question  "What  would  you  say  if  thia 
were  your  last  lecture?" 

An  estimate  of  our  own  philosophy  of 
life  could  very  well  be  based  on  our  mes- 
sage to  the  rest  of  mankind  if  we  knew 
that  it  was  the  last  thing  we  could  ever 
say.  At  that  moment  In  the  ebbing  tide 
of  life  we  could  not  dally  with  the  tran- 
sient, momentary  concerns  of  our  mun- 
dane existence.  Rather  would  we  look 
to  those  eternal  truths  which  alone  can 
give  lasting  importance  to  the  words  and  » 
works  of  every  man.  truths  which  the 
passage  of  time  can  never  corrode.  The 
allegiance  which  men  swear  to  these 
truths  Is  a  "good"  which  cannot  be  "in- 
terred with  their  bones"  and  long  after 
the  foibles  and  follies  of  our  weak  human 
natures  have  passed  into  meaningless 
dust,  this  allegiance  will  stand  as  the 
only  memorial  which  time  cannot  ravage. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  each  of  us 
probed  our  consciences  more  frequently 
with  the  soul-searching  question — "What 
would  I  say?" 

Mr.  Beck's  address  follows: 

LCCACT    or    LIBEKTT 

The  question  I  have  been  asked  to  answer 
here  tonight  poses  a  real  challenge. 

What  wotild  I  say  il  this  were  to  be  my  last 
messages,  my  last  public  address,  or  my  last 
lecture? 

I  would,  ol  course,  be  concerned  for  those 
to  whom  I  have  devoted  the  major  pert  ol 
my  life's  work — the  people  of  labor — those 
who  must  toil  for  their  lUing. 

What  cotild  I  say,  out  of  my  long  asso- 
clatl<»  with  them,  that  would  contribute 
most  to  their  futtire  welfare? 

psoTECT    Tona   UaEITT 
First,  I  wculd  say.  an  I  bare  so  often  saki 
before:  let  nothing  iwder  any  circtunstanoss 
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tbm  etdfcrcne*  tabic.  t«ch 

j'tL*  rtgbto  and  dtcnlty  at  th»  other. 
aad~aa  taapirvd  by  tto  wlU  to  airv*  tlM 
food. 


K 


II 


Prtrat*  •nfprt—  In 
gt**n  OS  tlM  hlgb- 

r»ty. 

that  tb«  vorU  has  rf«r  known. 

our  way  of  Itfa 
by'lh*  mixMl  at 


tte   tadtrktual.    freadom 
[nadom  of 
polptt.  fraadom  oC  itflflOB— ttaaai 
ar«  not  tha  fnttt  at  oar  Amcrlean  sTatem. 
tiicy  an  tba  aaada  from  which  tt  grew. 

nrttlinr  paaea  nor  aaeurlty  har*  anj  maan- 
li«  U  imdoM  aMMK  ba  auiiaadarad  to  gat 
I  HMory  or  Um  ■««  provaa  bayood 

that  a»«ry  time  a  paopla 

up  Ubarty.  for  wbatwcr  rcaaoo.  It 

. aU.     Ba  mmnaXtf  ticUant 

Mfota  itaal  from  70a  yom  Ubarttaa  aa 

ttaay  hav*  dofia  ao  many  tUnca  In  tha  paat. 


to  ftf  rfcrrthlnc  you  own  of 
▼aluc.  be  raady  to  Ofbt — yea.  to  lay 
Utc».  iS  nacaaaary — for  your  lib- 
erty. Battar  to  pariah  alavmbty  dcfandlnc 
Craadam  than  to  Itva  aa  tfavaa. 

If  this  were  mj  last  word  to  you.  I  would 
alao  admit  that  we  muat  pay  a  prlca  for  our 
l10it  to  be  free — oTtao  a  very  heary  prlca 
jt  fraadom  la  worth  It. 


wor  ALwsra 
We  ara  not  always  aOdcnt.  or  Juat.  or 
In  a  free  country.  There  ts  a  alack 
and.  too  of  tan.  outrlfbt  du- 
ty. There  are  faulu  In  buaincas.  In 
§OTsi  iinnnT.  In  labor.  Unprincipled  men 
take  advantage  of  tha  prtrtlstis  of  fraadom 
to  cheat  the  unwary  and  the  Ignorant.  Weak 
■aglact  their  reaposislhUittea  and  prove 
to  their  truat.  Strong  man  ride  sr- 
itly  over  the  dcfenaalaaa.  The  law  la 
in  bringing  tha  raaeala  to  book  Men 
eg  character  and  high  lilsals  and  gpod  train- 
always  occupy  the  poeU  of  leader- 


Tea,  thaae  things  are  tnie  at  tlmea.  They 
are  exceptions  they  are  not  the  rule.  These 
erils  do  not  long  endure,  for  you  and  I 
that  things  which  ara  not  right  cannot 
teat  of  time.  Brentually  and 
noBgs  the  people  su.rer  are 
thoogb  justice  seems  to  waJc 
with  feat  of  lead. 


In  spita  of  thaaa  faoltB.  whleh  eecttr  be- 
cauae  we  are  but  a  part  of  an  Imperfect 
human  family,  struggling  up  toward  the  goal 
the  Deity  set  for  us.  I  sajr — and  I  have  said 
It  a  thoumiMl  ttmm  if  wa  muat  pay  this 
price  to  PITS  our  fraadom.  the  price  u 

MHtMMgh       ^ 

I  •oold  say  to  capital,  to  the  management, 
and  ownersh.p  of  our  great  bualnam  and  In- 
duatruu  anurprlaaa.  and  to  small  bualnam  as 


You  aaanot  lon^  remain  free  unlam  Ihhar  la 
IM*.  Our  aystera  of  free,  prtvata 
aDd  Initiative  la  not  a  otM-way 
If  you  ilmtrnj  for  oihara  tha  vary 
which  hat*  made  your  way  of  Ufa  pomlMa. 
If  you  shirk  your  respnnatbtlltlea  to  tha  pub- 
lic, than  you  will  bring  down  upon  yuursalves 
the  tragic  consequences  of  loat  faith. 
I  would  repeat  this  aolld  truth: 
Thsra  la  no  psotoism  in  human  retatlon- 
lomplaB  «r  k>  grievous  that  It  can- 
be  solved  reaaonably.  U  maa  at  cftanaMr. 
rttb  a  alticeie  and  booaat  daiira  tO 
bta  m  mutual  cooAdence.  will  sit  down 


smcera  and  uasriflah  eooparaUve  effort  Is 
tha  graatsat  naad  of  the  world  today. 

X  would  my  thla  to  labor : 

Tou  cannot  take  from  bxialnem  what  bual- 
nam dom  not  hav*. 

Ton  cannot  take  aomethlng  out  of  a  bucket 
vnlam  It  Is  iirst  In  tha  bucket.  Tou  cannot 
do  by  magic  what  you  cannot  do  by  reason; 
thar*  Is  no  mystery  In  either  business  or 

labor. 
Tou  miMt  meet  management  on  the  com- 
ntnmd  of  reason  and  honeaty.    IntelU- 
nnwt  asrre  you  and  nothing  else  will 

ikvalL 

If  you  drive  buslnem  to  the  wall,  you 
ilg,iiiij  the  )oba  of  your  feUows  and  both  you 
and  they  have  nothing. 

CAW  aAT  "raa" 
Oh   I  can  find  a  thousand  men.  on  almost 
any  street,  who  can  say  Tea."  without  regard 
for   sooaequencea.   if   they   think   that   wUl 
make  them  more  popular 

What  we  need.  In  every  segment  of  our 
aeooomic  life.  Is  more  men  who  have  the 
courage  to  say  "N  •  when  that  U  the  answer 
dictated  by  reaaon  and  cooaelanca.  We  need 
men  who  can  forget  peraonal  pride  and  am- 
bition, who  have  the  abUlty  to  look  down 
that  road  to  the  future,  who  can  weigh  the 
conmrpisfirrs  of  their  actions,  and  who  can 
aerre  Intalllgently  and  courageoualy.  think- 
ing only  of  the  welfare  of  their  people 

I  would  by  all  means  my  this  to  labor— to 
all  who  toU  for  their  living— If  thU  were  my 
last  word  on  earth: 

cm  r*iB  BAT'S  womt 
Olve  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
wage  That  U  your  obligation  The  man 
who  refuses  to  do  thU  u  dishonest,  both  with 
hU  fellowa  and  with  himself.  He  does  not 
earn  a  right  to  a  share  In  tomorrow  •  prog- 
ress, because  he  U  not  giving  of  himself  to 
make  that  program  poestble  He  U  a  drag. 
a  dead  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  hooaat 
tollers. 

Keep  your  agreemenu:  Hold  them  sacred. 
Once  your  word  U  given,  make  11  good,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant  the  temporary  result 
may  be  The  signed  contract  of  a  labor 
union  must  be  the  solemn  pledge  and  bond 
of  every  member:  It  muat  be  fulfilled  to  the 
last  letter  That  U  the  way  of  honorable 
men. 

To  my  own  cloae  asaoclates  In  the  team- 
sters' I'nlon.  I  would  say: 

Sm>T   TOtja  UfOUSTBT 

Study  your  Industries  Know  their  prob- 
lems and  help  find  the  answers.  Work  to 
make  your  employers  prosperous  for  In  so 
dotaff  you  will  enable  them  to  pay  iMtter 
wagm  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  public 
better  and  cheaper  aervlce  Thus  you  will 
build  sn  increasing  demand  and  assure  a 
greater  volume  of  employment,  economic  ad- 
vancement all  down  the  line,  and  better 
condltlona  for  yourselvea. 

Take  an  active  part  In  the  dvtc  life  of  your 
home  communities.  Be  good  cltUens  and 
good  neighbors. 

Baglatar  and  vote  In  all  elections:  let  noth- 
ing keep  you  away  from  the  polls  on  electlou 
day.  The  right  to  vote  U  a  prr  lous  part 
of  yotir  American  llbarty 

Take  your  full  share  In  all  public  and 
ehariuble  enterprlsm.  Support  the  Red 
Crom.  the  March  of  Dimes,  the  Community 
Fund.  ContrlbuU  to  your  church.  Help 
thorn  who  are  not  ss  fortunate  as  youraelvw. 

Practice  thrift:  buy  the  bonda  of  your  Oov- 
amment.  Provide  as  much  security  for  your- 
Mlvea  and  your  famllUa  as  humanly  pomlbl* 
by  Mving  a  part  of  your  eamlnga. 

1  have  often  warned  labor  against  com- 
nMtnlam.  for  *  have  aeen  the  Communists  at 
work  In  iwlons. 


CommunUm  is  a  deadly  poison;  It  seeks 
to  deatroy  your  liberty. 

coMMCwtsM  onnxs  eoo 
Oommtmlsm  denies  God.  religion,  and  the 
church.  lU  philosophy  Is  the  doctrine  of 
defeat  lU  casence  U  terrorism.  It  makes  per- 
jury a  vlrtM  aDd  honesty  a  sin.  It  U  the 
opiate  of  deaparate  men. 

More  perhapa  than  we  reallae.  our  rights 
and  privileges,  our  very  safety  In  our  homm. 
depends  upon  the  Integrity  of  our  American 
tudiclal  system. 

Communism  would  utterly  destroy  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  law  and  courts 
are  established,  for  it  advocates  to  its  fol- 
lowers that  they  lie  deliberately  under  oath, 
to  advance  their  cause. 

When  the  witness  In  court  takes  his  oath 
before  God  and  upon  the  Holy  Writ  to  tell 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  hla 
tmtlmony  must  tip  the  scales  of  Justice  in 
the  dlrecUon  of  right,  or  the  law  becomes  a 
traveaty.  Any  doctrine  which  teaches  lying 
under  oath,  which  denies  the  exUtence  of 
God.  undermines  the  last  hope  of  fair  deal- 
ing and  Justice  for  the  common  man 
rm*  ON  DisAsrm 
Communism  feeds  on  disaster  and  turmoU 
and  tragedy.  Thorn  who  follow  lU  teneta 
do  not  want  p«u:e;  they  want  a  sword.  They 
do  not  desire  progrem  for  the  worklngman. 
they  hope  for  unemployment,  for  bankrupt- 
cies and  depremion.  Out  of  these  tragedim 
and  aullerlngs  of  the  people,  they  plan  to 
steal  violently  and  forcibly,  the  power  to 
rule.  If  they  ever  succeed— God  help 
America. 

I  have  no  fears  'hat  the  Communists  wlU 
ever  succeed  In  America  so  long  as  our  people 
&re  swikke  to  the  dan^rs  in  their  vlcloua 
creed,  and  o  long  as  we  love  liberty  well 
enough  to  defend  It  with  our  lives. 

Tea.  there  are  faulu  In  our  system,  but  the 
sysum  Itself  provide*  the  means  for  correct- 
ing them  without  ripping  out  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  house.  We  are  competent  to 
solve  our  problems  in  our  own  American  way. 
We  do  n  Jt  require,  nor  will  we  tolerate.  Inter- 
ference by  the  agenU  of  a  foreign  power. 
SAm  TMBsa  THiwea  aKroaK 
I  have  said  all  theae  things  before  They 
are  a  part  of  my  phlloaophy  of  life.  They 
strike  a  responsive  chord  In  the  hearts  of  my 
associates  in  labor. 

Never  forget  that  the  rlghU  and  llbertlm 
we  now  enjoy  were  won  by  the  blood  and 
tears  and  aufferlng  of  untold  thousands  dur- 
inj  the  long,  historic  struggle  of  the  com- 
mon man.  up  from  Ecrfdom.  They  did  not 
merely  happen  to  us.  They  were  not  granted 
or  given  to  us.     Our  forebears  won  them. 

We  shall  keep  these  rlghU  and  liberties  so 
loig  as  we  deserve  them  and  we  shall  deserve 
them  only  so  long  m  we  are  willing  to  give 
everything  we  have — even  our  lives— to  keep 
our  freedom  safe. 

This  Is  our  greatest  duty.  It  is  the  only 
way  we  can  preserve  for  generations  yet  un- 
born the  priceless  heritage  which  so  msny 
generations  of  men,  long  since  forgotten. 
•trugglad  so  bravely  to  hand  down  to  ua. 


Coofrcts  and  the  Army  Eofiaecrt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

W  THl  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
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which  appeared  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Harpers  magazine  in  regard  to  the  civil 
functions  of  the  United  States  Army 
engineers. 

The  article  was  written  by  a  distin- 
irulshed  newspaperman.  Mr.  Robert 
de  Roos,  and  an  author.  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Maass.  a  well-known  authority  on  re- 
sources and  regional  development.  The 
article  constitutes  another  public  warn- 
ing to  Congress  that  it  should  give  early 
consideration  to  the  administration  of 
development  projects  in  our  great  river 
basins. 

Mr.  Maass  is  esF>ecialIy  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  for  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  natural -resources 
task  force  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
which  studied  in  great  detail  the  Army 
engineers'  operations  in  several  water- 
sheds. Mr.  Maass  himself  was  the  author 
of  the  task  force's  study  of  the  situation 
in  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  which 
appears  as  appendix  7  in  the  natural- 
resources  report. 

The  Public  Printer  hac  estimated  that 
this  article  will  make  3^  pages  of  the 
Record,  at  a  cost  of  $287. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Th«  Lobbt  That  Can't  Be  Licked — CoNcans 

AND    THE    AUCT    ENCINZXaS 

(By  Robert  de  Roos  and  Arthur  A.  Ilaaas) 

If  you  are  near  a  river  this  summer,  look 
sharp.  Unless  you  are  careful,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In 
their  zeal  to  commit  a  dam  or  a  levee,  are 
likely  to  run  you  down.  The  two  agencies 
are  working  a  llttl«?"frenile<lly  these  days,  be- 
cause thetr  continued  Independent  existence 
Is  threstened.  The  threat  comes  from  Her- 
bert Hoovers  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
which  has  recommended  that  the  corps  and 
the  Bureau  be  combined  Into  a  single.  Inte- 
grsted  Water  Development  and  Use  Service 
In  tie  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  Is 
notably  a  threat  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  brass-bound  baby,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  considers  Itself  Immune  to  re- 
organization or  even  to  orders  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  Is  pre- 
sumably Its  tx^as. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  do  everything 
In  Its  power  and  the  power  of  Its  numerous 
friends  to  see  that  the  reorganleatlcn  plan 
Is  kUled.  and  the  Hoover  Commission  was 
well  aware  that  It  would.  "Perhaps  the  most 
Impoalng  argument  against  transferring  the 
clvU  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
another  agency  Is  found  In  the  Intense  oppo- 
sition with  which  any  such  proposal  Is  likely 
to  be  met."  It  said.  And  even  before  the 
recommendations  were  made  public,  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers  was  lobbying  against  re- 
organization In  a  campaign  so  flagrant  that 
Mr.  Hoover  himself  denounced  it. 

In  the  severe  criticism  leveled  by  the  Com- 
mission, both  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  came  off  badly.  But 
the  Commission,  after  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, was  especially  unable  to  Justify  the 
activity  of  the  Army  engineers  in  the  field  of 
navigation,  power  generation,  and  flood  con- 
trol. Here  the  engineers'  presence  Is  an 
anonaly — expensive,  dangerous  to  our  water 
raaouTces,  and  rich  rrlth  administrative  con- 
fusion. 

If  tha  Hoover  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  country's 
water  resources  are  ignored,  the  consequencea 
will  be  costly  and  tragic.  At  present,  tha 
Nation  Is  faced  with  the  pwadox  of  two 
powerful  agencies  spending  enormous  stuns 
of  money  without  a  baalc  plan,  under  com- 
petitive and  wasteful  conditions,  and  wlth- 
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out  effective  direction  from  tha  Prealdent 
and  his  executive  office.  In  Its  47  years  of 
existence,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  haa 
spent  $1,530,000,000.  In  the  same  period  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers  has  spent  over  $5,000,000, 
000,  and  It  will  spend  $3,200,000,000  more  to 
complete  projects  now  under  way. 

By  any  standard,  this  Is  a  considerable 
water  bill,  even  for  a  cotmtry  as  prosperous 
as  the  United  States.  And.  in  a  sense.  It  la 
only  a  beginning.  The  Bureau  and  the  Corps 
and  other  agencies  concerned  with  the  coun- 
try's water  resources  have  spent,  or  will  spend 
within  the  predictable  future.  $40,000,000,- 
000.  The  issue  Is  not  whether  the  money 
should  have  been  spent,  but  whether  It  has 
been  spent  weU — and  whether  the  amount 
still  to  be  spent  is  to  be  paid  out  wisely  or 
squandered  on  a  variety  of  high-coet.  pork- 
barrel  works  for  which  the  Nation  pays  and 
from  which,  in  some  cases,  only  a  few  Indi- 
viduals benefit. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  the  object  of 
the  Hoover  Commission's  censure  largely  be- 
cause Its  record  of  noncooperatlon.  arro- 
gance, and  Independence  Is  perhaps  un- 
equaled  In  the  history  of  an  executive  divi- 
sion. Almost  without  exception,  the  Corpe 
has  disregarded  the  orders  of  Its  Presidents. 
It  has  set  Itself  above  Its  Commander  in 
Chief.  It  calls  Itself  the  consulting  en- 
gineer to  and  contractor  for  the  Congress, 
and  It  considers  itself  an  arm  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  strong  President,  lost 
every  round  he  fought  with  the  corps.  Al- 
though the  champ  swung  angrUy  and  often, 
he  never  laid  a  glove  on  the  Army  engineers. 

The  reason  Is  clear:  The  old  rivers  and 
harbors  bills  and  the  current  Army  civil 
functions  appropriations  bills  are  the  Juld- 
eet  pork  available  to  hungry  Congressmen. 
Last  May.  when  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
of  nilnots.  merely  Intimated  this  fact,  he 
was  angrily  attacked  for  playing  politics  with 
something  sacred. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  long  and 
glorious  history.  It  w^as  organized  In  1779 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  disbanded,  and 
then  reconstituted  In  1802  when  West  Point 
was  established  as  the  country's  first  engi- 
neering school.  Throughout  part  of  the  past 
century.  In  fact,  a  good  engineer  was  almost 
by  definition  an  Army  officer.  Until  1866 
the  corpe  itself  ran  the  Military  Academy 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  elite  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  The  tradition  that  the  engi- 
neers get  the  top-ranking  members  of  a 
West  Point  graduating  class — who  can 
choose  their  own  branch  of  service — still 
counted  for  something  as  late  aa  the  recent 
war.  The  corps  had  continued  to  attract 
top-ranking  officers  because  it  continued  to 
offer  the  most  active  and  Interesting  career 
In  peacetime.  Within  the  Army  It  is  unique 
In  this  respect,  for  since  1820  It  haa  in- 
creasingly involved  Itaelf  In  Internal  Im- 
provements In  the  national  geography — 
primarily  navigation  work  on  rivers  and 
harbors. 

It  was  these  civilian  activities  of  the  corps 
with  which  the  Hoover  Commission  con- 
cerned Itaelf.  And  there  is  no  purely  mUl- 
tary  question  Involved,  any  more  than  criti- 
ciam  of  the  corps  today  should  imply  dis- 
regard for  the  past  achievements  of  its  com- 
bat battalions,  who  put  more  bridges  across 
the  Rhine  In  15  days  than  had  ever  been 
there  before.  It  could  be  said,  of  course, 
that  the  condition  of  American  rivers  is  a 
matter  of  military  ccMisequence.  and  so  It  Is. 
But  so  also  Is  the  condition  of  the  Nation's 
roads  and  railroads,  and  under  the  same 
argument  the  engineers  could  take  them 
over  tomorrow.  It  might  be  preferable.  In 
fact,  to  have  the  engineers  run  the  ridlroads 
rather  than  the  rivers;  for  a  river  consists 
of  water,  and  many  more  persotis  are  Inter- 
ested In  water  than  the  engineers  who  deepen 
and  dam  It. 

Water,  besides  being  a  national  resource  and 
the  property  of  the  people,  la  a  mobile  com- 


modity that  can  ba  uaed  for  more  than  one 
purpose.  The  same  river  can  provide  irriga- 
tion, supply  a  constant  flow  for  navigation, 
cause  floods,  generate  electrical  energy,  pro- 
vide a  habitat  for  fish  and  wUdllfe,  and  at 
the  same  time  absorb  the  pollution  of  fac- 
tories and  mines.  The  Idea  ot  multiple-pur- 
pose development  of  the  rivers,  to  use  the 
water  In  as  many  ways  as  possible,  began  to 
get  under  way  in  the  1920%,  and  It  soon 
brought  the  corps  Into  conflict  with  another 
part  of  the  Government.  In  1902,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  had  been  established  to 
promote  irrigation  in  the  semlarid  States 
west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian.  Sine* 
then  It  had  grown  and  flourished,  and  by 
the  time  the  principle  of  multiple-pvupoae 
development  was  put  into  general  law  the 
Bureau  and  the  corps  were  both  into  tha 
rivers  up  to  their  necks. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  stated  tha 
Intention  of  Congress  to  authorize  multi- 
ple-purpose river  developments  over  the  en- 
tire Nation,  wherever  flood  control  was  one 
purpose  Involved.  This  confused  and  con- 
fusing piece  of  legislation  made  flood  pro- 
tection, in  addition  to  navigation,  a  func- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Irriga- 
tion was  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Furthermore,  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  was  charged  with  protecting 
against  floods  by  retarding  the  run-off  Into 
the  upper  reaches  of  streams,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  function  of  sur- 
veying river  basins  for  hydroelectric  poten- 
tial was  reemphaaized.  Said  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission of  this  law: 

"As  the  corps'  original  responsibility  for 
navigational  Improvements  was  expanded  to 
cover  flood  control  and  other  purposes  Inci- 
dental •  •  •  to  flood -protective  worka, 
and  the  Bureau's  responslbUity  for  irrigation 
was  expanded  to  include  other  potential  by- 
products of  irrigation,  the  one  agency  vwwk- 
Ing  upstream  met  the  other  coming  down. 
Now  we  are  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  both 
agencies  contending  for  the  authorization, 
ecmstructlon.  and  operation  of  projects  in 
the  same  river  basins,  for  example,  in  the 
Central  Valley.  Columbia,  and  Mlsaourl 
Basins." 

Competition  over  the  same  river  leads  to 
coetly  duplication  of  effort.  In  California's 
Central  Valley,  both  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Bureau  have  simultaneously  made  sur- 
veys and  plans  for  a  dozen  streams.  Each 
agency  silent  approximately  $250,000  on 
studies  for  the  Hell's  Canyon  project  In 
Idaho.  Both  the  Bureau  and  the  corps 
have  surveyed  and  resurveyed  the  streams  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  and  the  Missouri  Basin. 

The  physical  confusion  resulting  from  tha 
warring  agenciea'  presence  on  the  same  rivers 
Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  they  work 
under  different  laws  that  stem  from  different 
philosophies.  Reclamation  law  provides  for 
the  repairment  by  the  water  users  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Government  Investment:  It  prt>- 
hiblts  speculation  on  that  Inveatment;  It 
limits  the  amount  of  water  a  slngla  uaar  can 
take  from  a  public  project;  it  spaetf>M  that 
publicly  generated  power  shall  be  sold  at  tha 
lowest  practical  price,  with  preference  to  pub- 
lic agenciea. 

Just  how  well  reclamation  projects  have 
paid  out  is  controversial.  Almoat  from  tha 
beginning,  the  time  allowed  for  repa3rment 
has  been  repeatedly  extended.  Now  most 
projects  are  on  a  40-year  repayment  sched- 
ule. But  some  new  projects  will  cost  so 
much  that  a  78-year  repa3nnent  period  la 
being  considered. 

The  laws  under  which  the  corps  operates 
do  not  have  even  these  safeguards  for  the 
public's  funds.  In  many  cases,  local  groupa 
benefiting  from  Army  navigation  and  flood 
control  pay  nothing  for  their  benefits.  The 
corps  has  been  slow  enough  to  rarofnl— 
the  necessity  for  generating  cheap  power, 
but  even  when  power  has  been  generated, 
the  corps  has  persistently  advocated  aala 
of  the  power  at  tha  source,  where  only  tha 
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purcbua*     tt. 


^ 


of  It*  laeUlttM  owr  to 


In  aiMltton  to  tb«M  ftant  w«t«r  boy*.  th« 
DepartiiMat  of  Agriculture.  th«  Ftob  and 
WUdUf*  Isrrlc*.  th«  r*Cm*i  Powtr  Comml*- 
•Mi.  tte  Fttbllc  B«*ltli  Scnrlc*.  aad  a  down 
otfcM-  adMtnlatnkUvt  unlu  have  an  Intcrtct 
te  th«  rlT«r«  and  their  ums.  With  ao  many 
Ha^tn  la  tta*  water,  it  la  ktlrred  and  muddy 
to  behold.  Wormaily.  differancea  between 
esacuUTe  agenclea  can  be  coordinated,  com* 
pmtnterfl  or  eliminated  tn  the  President's 
oAee.  This  has  not  been  poeslble  with  the 
tmter  i^nclee.  principally  because  of  the 
•TRicance  of  the  Corps  of  fticlnecrt.  The 
have  torpedoed  every  effort  at  oo- 
Ttas    Boorer    Commission    re- 


ts simply  no  eecaplng  the  fact  that 
so  ky^g  as  the  prteent  oTcrlapplng  of  func- 
tions cslsu  with  reepect  to  the  Corps  of  fttfi- 
the  Btireau  d  BecUmatlon,  and  the 
mimtfou,  cosUy  dupUca- 
•onftision.  and  competition  are  bound 
to  rsswlt.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  neither  toy  loi— <ary  eoopera- 
tion  nor  by  executive  eoot^ltnatton  can  tb* 
ma)ar  conflicts  be  Ironed  out." 

TlM  7-year  Qgbt  over  Pine  Plat  Dam  on  the 
ItiTcr  in  California  U  a  case  in  point. 
for  thta  dam.  which  President  Rooee- 
velt  declared  to  be  predominantly  an  irriga- 
so«^t  both  by  the  Bu- 
alraady  eonmltted  to  the 
basin -wide  Central  Valley  project — and  the 
corpe. 

The  trouble  started  straight  away  when 
kieal  aatlionttes  asked  both  the  corpe  and 
tlM  Bureau  to  study  thatr  — sda.    This  U  a 

BMflaa,  to  allow  the  local  OMCola  to  dMoee 
tbe  better  deal.  Rooeevelt  ordered  that  both 
reports  be  kept  coofldrnUal  nntU  they  could 
be  reconcUed  by  the  National  Reaources 
Planning  Board.  The  Army's  report,  how- 
ever, was  sent  directly  to  the  President,  by- 
tbe  NRPB:  and,  through  a  clerical 
r.  tt  was  dispatched  dlrccUy  to  Congreee 
toy  tike  White  Hoiue.  Subsequently  the 
NRPB  sent  the  Btireau  report  to  Congress. 
The  physteal  plans  were  almoet  Identical. 
on  function,  however,  differed. 
ku  of  Reclamation  contended  that 
benattts  would  total  tl.aW.OOO  an- 
ftood  control.  •1.186.000:  M>d  power. 
The  corpe  found  tbat  lirlfslion 
amounted  to  only  •■M.OOO  and  flood 
control.  tLlSfiOOO;  it  planned  no  power  In- 
atallatlon.  Thus,  by  the  oorpe'  reckoning. 
flood  control  was  the  dominant  function;  in 
tiM  Bonau'a  ayes,  howerar.  Pine  Plat  was  an 
toilpiHiiii  project.  Later  there  was  a  slg- 
iilllrant  dkange  in  the  corpe'  flgurea. 

PreaMant  BooaeTelt.  in  a  eerleo  of  latters  to 
Um  Secretary  of  War.  to  congraaalooal  com- 
mittee beada  and  to  the  Secretary  at  the  In- 
twlor.  DMde  It  clear  that  his  Administration 
conatdarad  tha  work  an  irrigation  project. 
Be  wanted  It  constructed  by  the  Bureau. 
Bat  the  corpa  coctlnoad  to  sabmlt  the  proj- 
eag  to  Congress  as  a  flood-control  project. 
one  of  Ita  own  cItU  functions. 

Thla  bickering  and  insubordination  to  the 
neatrtant  want  on  throughout  tbe  war.    Pi- 
■Ally.  tiM  naaldant  dispatched  a  blunt  note 
to  Qsafilary  «<  Wtor  Btlaaon: 
1Hammin«t\iin  for  tha  Secretary  of  War 

•*!  want  tba  KSngB  and  Kern  River  projects 
to  be  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
not  by  the  Army  engineer*.  I  also  want 
the  power  generated  at  the  projccu  built  by 
fBa  Army  engtnaars  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
of  Iiiiartrr  I  hope  you  will  eee 
tito  itvera  and  harliors  and  flood  eontrr^ 
approprlata  provisions  to  eflec- 
taate  ttoaee. 

"F.  D  B." 


It  was  a  strong  noU.  And  It  had  ■ 
wtoataoaver  on  the  corpe.  The  Ansy  angl- 
forwartfad  the  memorandum  to  Con- 
tn  a  routine  way.  toot  they  did  not 
mantlon  either  It  or  tha  IMMant's  poat- 
tkm  when  Congrees  subsaqMBtly  asked  them 
to  teetify  The  Kings  Btvar  project  Is  now 
under  construction  by  the  Corpe  of  Bngl- 
peers  an  Isolated  unit  In  tbe  Central  Valley 
project  which  U  deelgnad  aa  an  Integrated 
baain  program  of  prtme  Importance  to  Call- 
fomU.  Incidentally.  In  tbe  Aray  pUn.  no 
power   wUl   be   generated. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  project  was  under 
way.  a  new  estimate  of  benefits  was  produced. 
This  tln*e  the  corpe  showed  benefits  from 
Irrigation  of  Mjaa.OOO  and  from  Apod  con- 
trol, •a,19e.000.  In  other  words,  the  Army's 
own  figures  showed  tbe  project  to  be  pre- 
dominantly In  Irrigation  project — which 
fchould  have  been  built  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  the  first  place.  Further, 
local  contributions  are  lower  than  they  would 
be  under  Bureau  administration,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole — which  pays  eoBksa  off 
second  best.  A  dangerotis  pracadant  BUty 
have  been  set  In  the  Central  Valley,  where 
the  Army  seeks  amhorlsatlon  for  many  other 
works  that  are  In  conflict  with  the  Btireau's 
basin  plan. 

The  Presidents  policy  at  having  the  Irri- 
gation water  and  power  produced  at  Army 
dams  dlsUlbuted  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  subsequently  adopted  by  Congress. 
The  corps  has  been  tn  public  opoeltlon  to 
theee  provisions,  however,  and  has  sought 
their  repeal. 

Prom  the  start,  the  Corpa  of  Engineers 
gvumed  for  tbe  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  set  up  by  Roosevelt  in  1934  with  In- 
structions to  prepare  a  report  on  the  Nation's 
water  reeotvcee.  The  corpa  took  part  in  tlie 
work  of  the  Board's  waur  committee  but 
refused  to  approve  Its  report.  "I  am  not 
prepared  to  approve  It  In  lu  entirety  nor  to 
>^i-^ii««  In  detail  at  this  time  some  of  the 
Items  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  qtisatton- 
able  merit. "  the  Secretary  of  War  said. 

The  corpa  kept  the  NRPB  under  constant 
attack,  and  when  President  Rooeevelt  sought 
to  make  the  Board  permanent.  In  1936  and 
laUr.  he  was  actively  opposed  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  War — the  only  Cabinet  member  who  failed 
to  support  Rooeevelt  s  views  in  thla  matter 
before  Congreee.  In  1941  the  NRPB  made  a 
final  attempt  to  develop  a  national  water 
policy.  Onoe  again  the  corpe  was  uncoopera- 
tive, and  the  Chief  of  Bngineers  refused  to 
sign  the  final  report.  "The  report  has  been 
made  In  a  worttaf  cauaa."  he  wrote,  "and  the 
necessity  of  wHtohoMliig  my  concurrence  la 
regretted." 

When  the  NRPB  was  kUled  in  1943  (with 
tbe  corps'  blesalng),  the  President's  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  central  coordinating  agency 
of  the  Bxecutlve  CMBcc,  propoeed  to  tafca  over 
certain  reaoxirce  coordination  funetkma. 
This  move  was  blocked  when  the  corpa  set 
up  Its  own  Interagency  River  Basin  Commit- 
tee. This  committee  has  no  status,  no 
money,  and  no  staff:  It  has  solved  no  Inter- 
afaney  dlqmte.  But  Ita  creation  convincad 
Oongrcas  tbara  vraa  no  need  for  the  new 
Budget  Bureau  activity.  Tbday  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  attempts  to  coordinate  public 
works  actlvHlee  in  tbe  entire  Federal  eetab- 
llahment  with  two  protvalonal  employeaa 
and  a  aingle  clerk. 

One  of  the  corpa'  coolest  and  moat  sensa- 
tional lloutings  of  Preeidential  decree  may 
yet  coat  the  country  several  bUllon  dollars. 
In  IMI.  President  Rooeevelt  ordered  aU  cun- 
strucuun  agenciee  to  submit  their  reports  to 
tbe  Bucutive  OAea  for  clearance.  Thara 
they  were  to  be  leirlewad  by  tbe  NRPB.  and 
later  by  the  Bureau  of  tba  Budget.  From 
January  IMl  ttafoogb  Anguat  IMS,  tba  corpa 
submitted  436  reports.  Of  tbeae.  StO  were 
cleared:  44  were  held  not  In  aeaord  with  the 
Frceldent'a  program:  M  ware  bald  up  becauaa 


special  drcumatancea  made  them  tmaccept- 


Once  again,  the  corpa  was  unniflted;  It 
submitted  the  7fl  unapproved  reporU  to 
Congreas  without  change  and  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  authortaed  for  con- 
stnictlon.  These  76  projects  incltided  tha 
largaat  and  raoet  Important  river  develnp- 
meau  In  tbe  Nation.  The  total  coat  for 
tbaaa  76  project*— which  the  Preaident's  of- 
fice found  tnaeeeptable  because  of,  in  many 
caaee.  InaoMataat  study — u  estimated  at  92,- 
800.000.000.  Many  of  the  projects,  the  Presi- 
dent's olBce  said,  were  not  economically  jus- 
tified: they  would  cost  the  Nation  more  than 
they  were  worth.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
submitted  to  Congreee— and  63  of  them  were 
autborlaad. 

Tba  projects  Include  6300  000.000  for  bank 
■tablllzatlon  and  for  a  12-(oot  channel  In  the 
Mississippi — which  has  serious  repercussions 
for  the  Missouri  snd  Ohlc  Rivers— 642,000,000 
for  the  Red  River:  110,300,000  for  flood  con- 
trol in  Illinois:  6130.000000  worth  of  mul- 
tlple-purpoee  dams  In  the  Central  Valley, 
which  have  caused  serious  conflict  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects. 

How  do  they  get  away  with  It?  The  answer 
Is  simple.  Congreas  loves  the  Corps  of  Bn- 
gineers and  the  corpa  loves  Congreaa. 

The  corpe  has  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  so-called  rivers  and  harbors  bloc, 
led  largely  by  men  from  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi area.  Theee  men.  given  permanent 
seating  by  our  democracy,  have  high  senior- 
ity on  the  committees  dealing  with  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control  on  the  Father  of 
WaUra.  One  of  them.  Senator  Joaai  J.  Mc- 
Clki.i  AW,  was  a  member  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  entered  an  Impassioned  minority 
defense  of  the  corps. 

Stanchly  behind  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bloc  is  the  NaUonal  Rivera  and  Harbora  Con- 
greas— an  organisation  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  stream  Is  too  small  for  a  Fed- 
eral hand -out,  no  levee  tall  enough,  no  chan- 
nel deep  enough,  no  harbor  Improved  enough. 
It  Is  a  comprehensive  lobby  group,  an  Invo- 
luted sort  of  affair  which  Includes  among 
Its  membarahlp  Bepresentatlves  and  Sena- 
tors— tbe  lobbied — as  well  as  the  contractors, 
the  State  and  local  oflklals — ^the  lobby.  At 
the  top,  of  course,  are  the  cfllcers  of  the 
Corpa  of  Engineers,  who  are  ex  ofQclo  mem- 
bers of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congreaa. 
The  president  today  Is  Senator  Johh  J.  Mc- 
Ci-ZLuuv,  the  very  same. 

Relations  among  the  congreaa  and  tha 
Congress  and  the  corpa  are  very  cozy.  Regu- 
larly the  congress  reaolvea  in  favcr  of  the 
Corpa  of  Engineers.  "We  real&rm  cur  faltb 
and  confidence  In  the  Corpa  of  Engineers, 
whose  devotion  to  this  Nation  and  loyalty  to 
the  Chief  Executive  have  made  poeslble  the 
orderly  and  efficient  development  of  the 
greatest  waterway  and  flood-control  projects 
on  earth."  said  a  recent  resolution.  "1  feel 
that  I  am  among  old  friends."  said  the  former 
chief  engineer. 

m 


A  major  wiiatnass  in  the  corp's  position — 
In  light  ot  national  policy  but  not  from  tha 
point  of  view  of  local  beneaclariea — la  ita 
falhira  to  collect  enough  return  from  tha 
largesse  it  bestows.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment bears  the  entire  coat  of  moat  flood- 
control  atructuraa — the  long  milaa  of  levam 
on  tba  Mlssisalppt  and  tba  aaw  concrete  dama 
everywhere.  The  Federal  Ooieammcnt  gener- 
ally bears  the  entire  coet  of  navigation  works 
aa  well — with  the  proviso  that  local  Intar- 
eats  pay  nominal  right-of-way,  terminal,  and 
dock  coats. 

And  the  Federal  Government,  aa  repre- 
aentad  by  the  corpa.  Is  liberal.  Baioaa  16S6, 
tba  corpa  had  developed  and  matatainsrt  an 
ovter  harbor  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.  Coats  for  aa 
Inner  harbor  had  been  borne  by  the  dty. 
Bst  tn  ItiS  the  city  aaked  the  corpa  to  taka 
over  maintenance  of  tbe  inner  bartoi 
ply  toacaum  tba  cHy  aald  it  waa  abort  at  < 
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It  did  not  want  to  pay  if  It  did  not  have  to. 
The  district  eaglnaar,  the  man  representing 
tbe  corpe  on  ttte  spot,  turned  down  tba  n- 
qtMat.  Tbe  Chief  of  Bbglnaars,  however, 
raeommandad  tha(  tba  Federal  Oovammant 
pay  half  the  coau  of  the  inner  harbor,  tbaraby 
relieving  the  city  of  this  burden.  Congreaa 
voted  this  propoaal  into  law.  In  a  sinfl* 
bill.  17  projects  which  the  Executive  Oflca 
ot  tba  President  declared  did  not  have  a  high 
anoogh  det^ree  of  local  participation  were, 
nevertheless,  psssed  on  to  Congreas — which, 
on  the  recommendation  of  tba  Corpa  of  Engl- 
naers.  obligingly  approved. 

Among  these  17  waa  a  6322.000  channel 
project  from  Boaton  Harbor  to  Commercial 
Point.  Although  the  district  engineer  de- 
clared that  oil  interests  on  Commercial  Point 
should  pay  6100.000  toward  the  coet,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  aaid  that  no  local  con- 
tribution was  necessary.  Another  project 
which  was  disapproved  by  the  President  but 
passed  by  C<H)grem  was  a  6160.000  Tacoma 
Harbor  piroject.  The  NRPB  found  that  bene- 
flts  would  go  largely  to  two  lumber  com- 
panies. It  waa  found  also  that  timber  re- 
sources In  the  area  were  nearing  exhaus- 
tion— which  would  end  tbe  usefulness  of  the 
project  anyu-ay.  Congress,  however,  ap- 
proved the  corps  recommendation  as  it  stood. 

Another  controversial  project — among 
domnj — Is  the  improvement  of  the  Warrior- 
Tombigt>ea  River  system  to  permit  barges 
traveling  downstream  on  the  MlMlmlppi  to 
return  upstream  via  the  Mobile.  Warrior- 
Tomblgbee.  and  Tennessee  Rivers  to  the  Ohio. 
This  propoaed  route  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  slack-water  route,  while 
the  Miaslssippi  River  improvements  have  so 
Increased  the  sp>eed  of  Its  current  that  up- 
stream travel  is  dlfllcult  and  expensive. 

The  project  was  rejected  by  Congreas  In 
1944.  but  it  waa  resurveyed  and  reintroduced. 
The  coet  was  estimated  at  61 17.000.000  plus 
an  annual  msHntmance  charge  of  6811.000. 
However,  said  tba  engineers,  the  savings  for 
)i  River  shippers  who  wovUd  use  the 
i^wtream  route  would  De  61.200.000  an- 
nually. In  addition,  the  corpe  listed  some 
benefits  to  local  trafllc.  Congress  agreed,  and 
the  project  waa  authorized. 

The  point  Is  this:  Had  the  Corpe  of  Engi- 
neers been  required  to  prove  that  Its  Mis- 
aimlppl  River  navigation  projects  were  pay- 
tag  off.  it  surely  could  not  have  recommended 
the  Warrlor-Tombigbee  project.  It  would 
have  needed  to  keep  the  uprtver  trafllc  on 
the  Mississippi  as  a  justification  for  Its  Im- 
provements there.  Lacking  a  system  of  tolls. 
or  even  of  proper  accounting  however,  the 
corps  felt  Itseif  justified  in  taking  on  the 
new  and  extremely  expensive  program. 
Ironically  enough,  it  is  the  Increased  speed 
of  the  Misslaaippl — brought  about  by  the 
corps'  own  diking  and  channelization — 
which  makes  the  second  project  economically 
attractive  in  the  corps'  eyes. 

The  reluctance  of  the  corps  to  charge  tolls 
against  those  who  use  its  waterways  makes 
It  very  popular  wherever  navigation  works 
exist.  Many  people,  however,  strongly  be- 
lieve that  tha  Federal  Government  should 
charge  for  Its  services.  User-chargea  would 
have  two  effects:  they  would  help  pay  for 
the  out -of -hand  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance:  more  Inaportant.  they  wotild 
serve  aa  a  test  of  benefit  estimates.  With- 
out tolls,  or  any  other  measuring  device,  no 
one  can  prove  whether  a  benefit  has  actually 
nialailiilli  i  il  The  corps  can  make,  irlthln 
llmtta.  almost  any  estimate  neceasary  to  win 
con^ieaalonal  approval.  No  one  checks  up 
to  aea  whether  any  advantages  have  been 
gained.  After  the  Federal  money  has  been 
apent.  no  one  seems  to  care. 

As  far  as  national  policy  Is  concerned. 
Preaident  Rooeevelt  said  in  1940:  "I  have 
always  believed  that  many  facilities  made 
avaUable  to  our  citiaens  by  the  Government 
should  be  paid  fcx'.  at  least  in  part,  by  those 
who  use   them."     He  mentioned  "the  650,- 


000,000  ttaat  Um  Ootamment  spends  anntially 
on  tha  lalntaMiwa  of  dredged  channals. 
buoys,  mbthouam.  Ufmairing  atattona.  ate. 
It  would  aaam  raaaonabis  tbat  aoma  portion 
of  tbam  annual  azpenditurea  should  coma 
back  In  tha  form  of  email  feaa." 

Tha  corpa  always  haa  oppoaad  tolla.  bow- 
aver.  One  of  the  main  Incentlvea  behind 
plans  for  waterways  is  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  local  business  interests,  who  in  turn  in- 
fiuence  Congress,  to  force  down  railway  ratca 
by  competition  from  toll-free  waterways. 
The  corps  Is  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that 
If  shlpp>ers  were  forced  to  pay  tolls  the  dif- 
ferential between  water  and  rail  freight  rates 
would  tend  to  disappear — along  with  the 
Jiutlflcatlon  for  the  waterway.  It  la  true 
that  the  preaent  system  does  sometimes  bring 
down  the  rail  rates,  but  usually  only  on  com- 
modities carried  by  water — as  a  counter- 
measure,  frequently  the  railroads  raise  the 
rates  on  other  products  and  the  average  citi- 
aen  benefits  not  at  all. 

The  corpM  has  been  notoriously  lax  In 
evaluating  lu  proposed  waterways  as  part 
of  the  national  transportation  complex.  Not 
once  have  the  Army  engineers  made  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  waterways  as  a  component 
of  a  system  that  includes  water,  rail,  trucks, 
and  pipe  lines.  Only  once  was  a  corps  proj- 
ect— the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal — eval- 
uated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; the  ICC  found  it  tindesirable  and  Con- 
gress refused  to  vote  funds. 

rr 

The  relationship  between  water  and  rail 
rates  is  particularly  Important  in  consider- 
ing the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  now  under  construc- 
tion in  the  Miaaourl  Valley.  The  Pick-Sloan 
plan  reveals  all  the  elements  of  confusion 
and  competition  between  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It 
alone  is  enough  to  show  the  need  for  respon- 
sible administration  of  a  national  water 
policy. 

A  rough  idea  of  the  confusion  that  exists 
can  be  gained  from  this:  Neither  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  nor  the  corps — nor  anybody 
else — actually  knows  how  much  water  there 
is  In  the  Missouri.  It  is  almost  certainly  true 
that  there  Is  not  enough  water  to  maintain 
in  dry  years  the  Army's  proposed  9- foot  navi- 
gation channel  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth. 
There  Is  grave  doubt  there  will  ever  be  enough 
arater — even  in  wet  years — for  the  Bureau's 
ambitiotis  Irrigation  plana,  plus  navigation. 
There  is  grave  doubt  that  Irrigation  is  even 
desirable  in  the  area.  There  is  still  graver 
doubt  that  the  expensive  navigation  installa- 
tions are  worth  the  money.  What  la  certain 
is  this:  The  corps  and  the  Bureau  have 
rushed  the  Nation  into  a  billion -dollar 
undertaking  without  sufficient  planning  or 
Investigation.  And  they  have  busted  up  a 
river  that  should  have  been  developed  as  a 
whole. 

Competition  between  the  agencies  Is  to 
blame  for  this  piecemeal  attack  on  the  Mis- 
sotiri.  Maj.  Gen.  Lewta  A.  Pick,  now  Chief 
of  Engineers,  came  up  oiginally  with  a  plan 
for  23  dams;  W.  G.  Sloan  of  the  Btireau  of 
Reclamation  came  up  with  90  dams;  Pick 
called  for  1.500  miles  of  levees;  Sloan,  for 
irrigation  of  4.700.000  acres  of  land:  Pick  said 
he  would  generate  some  power;  Sloan  said  he 
would  generate  758.500  kilowatts.  On  this 
basis,  the  corps  and  the  Bureau  were  altig- 
ging  it  out  on  the  river  and  in  Congreaa  for 
ftinds. 

Then  the  corps  and  the  Bvireau  were  driven 
Into  each  other's  arms  by  a  common  threat: 
the  proposal  of  a  Miaaourl  Valley  Authority, 
m.odeled  after  the  formidably  successful  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  To  forestall  such 
a  creation,  the  corps  and  tbe  Bureau  reached 
a  compromise.  Earlier,  the  Bureau  had  at- 
tacked the  Pick  plan  In  several  instances  as 
wasteful  and  unneceamry;  tha  corps  had 
returned  the  compliment  aneer  for  anear. 
But  when  the  MVA  was  propoaed,  they  hastily 
came  to  terms.    "Every  project  in  both  plana 


was  Incorporated  Into  tba  Joint 
cept  the  Army's  Oak  Craak  Dam."  aaki 
Terral  of  tba  St.  Loula  Foat-Dlapatch. 
It  would  bava  baan  Ineladad  too  if  its  site 
ware  not  to  be  aubmargad  by  another  dam. 
One  way  or  another,  tba  two  agcnciaa  had 
agreed  to  what  in  their  compoalta  vtaw  waa 
a  waata  of  mora  than  6180.000.000  of  tba 
people's  money." 

Said  tba  Boovar  Commiasion:  "The  com- 
promise  conalatad  for  the  most  part  in  a  dl- 
riaion  of  projaeta.  each  agency  sgraalnf  le 
forego  the  privllafa  ot  criticizing  projaeta  aa* 
signed  by  tha  agreement  to  the  other.  Tha 
result  Is  in  no  senaa  an  Integrated  develop- 
ment plan  for  tba  baaln.  Agraament  ba- 
tween  the  two  agenclea  may  ba  mora  coatly 
to  the  public  than  dlaagraamaat.'' 

The  9-foot  channel  for  tha  Mlmourl  baa 
been  ai>proved.  It  was  lecvanmanded  on  ttaa 
ground  that  the  preaent  6-foot  channel — 
which  cost  approximately  670.000.000 — ia  In- 
adequate: barge  operators  muat  chanfla 
equipment  between  the  Miaaourl  and  the 
Mtaataaippl  because  of  the  Mlastaatpprs  9- 
foot  channel.  Given  a  9-foot  channel  in  the 
Missouri,  the  argument  ran,  there  will  be 
complete  Interchangeablllty  at  equipment 
between  the  two  rivers. 

Now.  without  knowing  whether  there  la 
enough  water  available,  the  9- foot  channel 
is  be  in  3  constructed  in  the  Missouri.  Kmul- 
taneously.  the  project  for  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  Mtaataaippt  channel  to  12  feet 
la  laady  to  go.  'When  both  projects  are 
completed,  interchangeabllity  of  eqtilpment 
will  be  as  impossible  as  ever. 

Behind  that  cloud  of  confusion  arotind  the 
9-foot  channel  in  the  Missouri  Is  again  tbe 
lure  to  the  local  interests  of  a  chance  to 
force  down  railroad  rates.  The  project  will 
coet  many,  many  millions,  and  there  la  ac- 
tually no  guaranty  that  rail  rates  vrlll  ba 
forced  down.  At  present,  in  the  expensive 
6-foot  channel,  about  all  that  movea  on  tba 
river  are  bargeloada  at  sand  and  gravel — 
most  of  which  are  used  to  build  leveea  by 
the  Corps  of  Bngineers. 

In  their  hurry  to  get  authorization  and 
money,  the  corps  and  the  Bureau  almoat 
overlooked  the  river  itself.  Scant  recogni- 
tion waa  given  to  the  problem  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  This  colloquy  between  Charles  B. 
Jackson,  Aaalstant  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Servloe,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Robins,  of  the  corps,  is  illustrative:  Mr. 
Jackson  was  arguing  that  fish  and  wlldllfto 
must  be  considered  in  any  river  development. 

"Mr.  Jackson.  I  dont  know  what  plana 
you  have  for  the  Missouri  River.  I  under- 
stand a  report  was  submitted.  I  havent 
aeen  it  yet.  Tou  see.  some  progress  is  made 
before  we  baaa  bad  the  opportunity  to  ktiow 
what    is    eotttamplated    on     the    Miaaourl. 


any 

It 


"Mr.  RoazMs.  I  dldn*t  know  there 
fish  problem  on  the  Missouri  River. 

"Mr.  Jar— oar.  Ttmt  ki  exactly  why  n 
to  be  caaaaMai  tortuta  any  project  la 
taken." 


No  sensible  effort  has  been  made  to  eval- 
uate all  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
of  the  Missouri  Valley,  or  in  any  other 
to  combine  estimates  and  consider  the  val- 
ley aa  a  single  watershed.  The  Department 
of  Agricultur»  has  only  recently  submitted 
a  hastily  prepared  plan  for  the  expenditure 
of  several  billion  dollars  for  soil  conservation 
on  the  same  watershed.  The  Federal  Power 
Commiasion  estimates  that  it  would  need 
6250.000  to  stirvey  adequately  the  power  po- 
tential and  market  in  the  valley.  The  Bu- 
reau's plan  for  the  Missouri  provided  for  tha 
production  of  768,500  kilowatts  of  power. 
The  corps,  reluctant  to  build  power  facili- 
ties, merely  said  it  would  develop  power;  It 
did  not  say  how  much. 

This  difference  in  the  attitude  toward 
power  is  a  recurring  strand  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  Army  engmeers. 
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Bxircau  la  comnrtttod  to 
er  rvTcnuaa  help  p»y  off  tb«  InTMtment 
for  trrlffBtton  worka.  It  op«r»tM  under  a 
lav  which  KlT«»  public  •genctes  Orst  chance 
a«  tta  wawmr  M  ham  mtm.  It  advocatea  eoo- 
riMloa  lines  to  load  cen- 
I  tMm  public  power  can  be  picked  up 
tj  —a n  ceopwatlTea  and  municipal  dla- 
trlbutlcn  fysiems.  The  corpa  oppoaea  eon- 
■tructlon  of  tranamHalon  Uoca.  It  would 
■all  tta  power  at  the  bua  bar — i.  e  .  at  the 
(caarators.  Thia  la  preclacly  what  the  prt- 
«M«  utUltlea  want;  the  Army  la  cupported 
tn  Ita  profram  by  theae  miimaa 

By  IMO.  the  Hoover  OSMMlaMoB  aatlwf  ■ 
•Mval  ptanu  will  ba  producing  16  to  30 
pMionl  of  the  power  supply  of  the  country. 
If  al!  the  power  planU  now  lUted  as  p<iMlblll- 
tlaa  are  ever  built  the  redcral  plant  wUl  ultl- 
Mately  be  produetaC  as  much  electric  energy 
aa  the  whole  country  produced  In  1947.  It  la 
otoTloua  that  a  power  policy,  as  a  corollary  to 
a  sound  water  policy,  la  Indicated 

Very  qulatly.  the  Corpa  of  Bnglnccrs  has 
•too  antarad  another  large  field  of  public 
aiwlaa na  which  prootilaaa  to  be  coatly  to  the 
taxpayers.  In  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act — 
iba  latsat  at  the  major  laws  In  the  field — 
**iBa)oi)  drainage  projacta"  were  made  a  part 
ml  Aood  eontrol.  Mo  odo  assms  to  know 
%lMto  tiMaa  three  worda  cam*  from  or  how 
tkaf  fol  into  tba  act.  acept  that  tt  U  almoat 
mrt^tn  that  a  Ooogrcasman  from  the  lower 
MlaalsBlppl  was  the  author.  Two  aajor 
dralai^a  projects  have  been  authorlaad  ao 
the  lower  Mtsatsalppt  o(  course. 
major  works  wUl  be  100  percent  Pad- 
tba  local  Interesu  must  only  clear 
and  eoBMCnies  minor  works. 
Is  no  aattaparalation  proTiston  In 
tiM  knr.  If  you  own  a  swamp  and  are  lucky 
wiiitH  to  tat  tba  Oorp^  of  Kngtiiaers  to 
drain  It  for  you,  you  can  sell  It  at  any  prtoa 
you  can  get;  the  people  of  the  United  Stataa 
will  glAdly  pay  the  bill.  There  may  be  Fed- 
eral reeponaibllity  for  helping  dralalag  dls- 
tricu.  but  it  U  doubtful  whether  thtsraapon- 
BlblUty  should  go  further  than  tba  ginBg 
of  reimbursable  aid.  Here  again,  rartoas  oaaa 
of  water  should  be  carefully  examined.  Soao 
drainage  operatlona  have  produced  Inferior 
agricultural  land.  And  swampland  Is  not 
■ecaaaartly  waataland.  It  is  important  as 
•  MsaltBg  froUMl  for  wild  fowl  and  as  spawn- 
Ivflah. 

operations  are  expensive.  8o  la 
ttenance  of  a  drainage  project.  The 
ftet  that  drainage  was  sllppswl  Into  a  bill 
enlarging  the  functions  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, without  adequate  local  participation 
or  an tls peculation  provlatans.  would  seem  to 
be  a  mistake.  The  Hoover  Ooaunlaalon.  with 
lt>,  taak  force  on  natural  raaovsaa.  looked  at 
all  the  facts.  It  iiimMirlrl  the  tranafar 
of  the  civil  functlooa  at  the  Corps  of  ftigl- 
neers  to  a  Water  Development  and  Use  Serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  the  Int^Hor.  The 
lunctlona  of  the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation 
wo«iId  alao  ba  trmaafamd  to  thU  Water  8erv- 
lea.  Bach  a  eanaolldatlon  would  give  tba 
eoontry  what  It  needs:  a  single  agency 
cTiargsfl  with  the  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering our  water  resources 

Tba  Commlaslor.  also  recommended  an  Im- 
pprtaBt  addition  to  the  executive  structure: 
A  Board  of  Impartial  Analysis  which  woxild 
tmwWm  and  coMtllnate  all  construction  plana 
for  the  FreaMaot  before  ratamlmton  to  Con- 
Thua  OoaifraaB  eouM  aet  on  a  coordl- 
ratber  than  strxiggle  through 
plans  and  counterplans. 

J  McClxllam  and  Carter 
former  Congrsasman  from  Ala- 
bama, bitterly  attacked  the  plan  to  cut  the 
eorpe  down  to  alae.  "Thla  U  a  crtUcal  pe- 
riod In  world  history."  they  wrote,  as  ml- 
aartty  msaabars  o<  tba  Commlaston.  "The 
VBMHitetlaa  of  tba  peace  and  tba  poaslbUl- 
f|ga  0t  another  world  war.  It  isBins  to  ua, 
.gfeaaM  preclude  any  tbought,of  weakening 
«Mr  mUltary  potentlalltlee  by  turning  from 


tried,  tested,  and  proven  polldea  and  pro- 
grama  to  an  experimentation  In  something 
that  has   little  hope  of  soccees." 

Their  argument,  a  favorite  with  supporters 
of  the  corpa.  that  the  paaeatlme  functions 
of  the  englnaars — bulldtaf  4mam  and  levaeo— 
train  soldiers  for  war  waa  knoekadtB  tba 
head  by  the  majority  report :  •The  arfOOMBt 
that  river  and  harbor  work  can  ba  directed 
only  by  the  Army  eaftaiaan  bacomaa  •  •  • 
absurd  when  it  is  raallaed  that  less  than  MO 
Army  engineers  are  !neo»ved  and  that  tba 
remainder  of  the  personnel  tinder  their  con- 
trol •  •  •  are  civlUanawbo  supply  moat 
of  tbe  deuiied  knowtadfa  and  eualluulMfe 
direction.  •  •  •  There  is  no  laaaon  why 
the  same  and  even  better  restilts  cannot  be 
obtained  by  assigning  them  [engineer  of- 
ficers) and  corrae ponding  oflkers  of  the  Ifavy 
and  Air  Forcaa  •  *  *  to  a  centra]  consoli- 
dated worto  department. "  With  the  aoo  of- 
ficers out  of  tbo  way.  the  report  said,  civilians 
might  have  the  chance  for  |aniflOrm  they 
deserve. 

Senator  UcClxllaiv  and  Mr  lianasco.  re- 
calling tbe  berolc  folklore  figure  of  tbe  dis- 
trict anflBaar  bo!dtng  back  the  flood  while 
the  convicts  work  the  levee,  triad  anotbar 
barrel — we  need  these  brave  oAeara  !■  tima 
of  emergency :  "A  moet  recent  example  la  tbe 
unprecedented  blizzards  that  swept  the  Weet. 
Could  the  Bureau  of  Red—iaMcn  have  bean 
at  comparable  service  to  tbat  performed  by 
the  Corps  at  Bngtneers  tn  meeting  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  great  peacetime  emergency?' 
Moat  itgnlflcanUy.  the  late  James  For- 
restal.  a  member  of  tbe  Ciwiimlaainii,  did  no* 
Join  Senator  McCLBXJur  and  Mr.  MamHeo  ta 
their  rllsarnT  although  he  waa  bead  of  the 
Department  which  Included  the  eorpe.  Be 
did.  however,  abataln  from  Joining  the  aan- 
Jority  raaooaaaendatlon  on  the  cocaoltdatlon 
at  tba  aarpa*  ctvlUaa  functiona. 

Banatar  McClxixam  feato  atroofly  about 
pruning  the  civil  «orlu  of  tbo  corps.  And 
he  Is  In  a  position  to  do  something  about  It. 
He  Is  chairman  ot  ttse  Committee  on  Bx- 
pendlttiree  In  the  Executive  Departments,  the 
committee  dealing  with  the  Hoover  recom- 
mendations. It  is  notable  that  when  the 
hearlnfi  this  spring  were  recorded  In  330 
printed  pagaa.  nM>re  than  half  the  talk  waa 
an  effort  to  exempt  the  corps  from  any  re* 
organisation  plan.  An  effective  reorganisa- 
tion, on  tbe  oiber  hand,  aa  recommended  by 
tbe  Hoover  Commission,  would  put  reeponsl- 
btltty  for  our  water  leaourcaa  up  to  one 
agency — and  damaad  reeuRs.  It 
talnly  save  mooay.  and  it  might 
rivers. 


Tke  CUrk  tmd  McGratk  Ap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEf  AUVER 

W  THB  8KNATK  OF  THK  UTOTKD  8TATBS 

Mondaw.  August  t  (JcvMotive  dap  of 
Thursdat.  Jtau  ?>.  1949 

Mr.  KKPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  splendid 
editorial,  which  appeared  In  the  Auguat 
3.  1949.  Issue  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean.  The  editorial  states  well  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  and  the  Senator  from  Rhoda 
Island  I  Mr.  McOaAml  are  excellent 
cholcea  for  the  high  places  for  which 
Uwy  have  been  chosen.  The  fact  that 
thcT  have  taken  a  strong  position  In  po> 
lltlcaJ  matters  is  not  derogatory  of  their 


ability  or  of  the  advisability  of  their  se- 
lection. I  wish  to  congratulate  Preaktent 
Truman  upon  their  appointment.  Th«y 
deserve  full  congressional  and  public 
support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«b, 
as  follows: 

nuxwua — wrt  norr 

COlumlat  Tbomaa  L.  Stokes,  liberal  writer. 
baa  daaldad  to  new  wMt  alld  mlagivin^  tba 
two  appotatmenu  ia«jaully  uMda  by  Praat- 
dent  Truman. 

Where  the  ability  of  Attorney  C4>neral  Tom 
Clark  and  Senator  J.  Howaas  IfcOaaTR  la  con- 
cerned, be  baa  no  cosnpiatnt.  He  alao  con- 
ccdca  tbelr  ^igh  ebaraatar. 

But  the  usually  lee^-headed  Mr.  Stokaa 
subecrtbea  to  the  strange  theory  frequently 
voiced  In  other  qioarters  that  the  President, 
In  deciding  who  will  be  named  to  high 
should  make  it  his  first  order  at 
to  scratch  off  the  list  any  man 
happens  to  ba  bis  friend.  He  doca  not  gr>  ao 
far  aa  to  advlae  that  ^n  enemy  should  be  th^is 
honored,  but  at  least  the  sppotntaa  ffcawld  be 
wrapped  in  neutrality. 

Furthermore,  anything  that  smacks  of  a 
"kitchen  cablnet'v  appottaMnt  dtoplraara 
Mr.  Stokaa.  although  aoaaa  amtnest  Juatlcea 
bare  risen  to  tbat  honor  from  tbe  Attorney 


C.  MiJIsjauldi.  Barlan  V. 

phy.  and  Bobert  F. 

For  our  part,  we  ara  gratlftad  to  note  that 
Fraaldcnt  Truman.  Uke  bis  lllxistrious  prede- 
eesaor.  doea  not  feel  that  any  qtiallficd  can- 
didate la  debarred  from  promotion  by  raaaea 
of  paiaowai  or  oAslal  frtaadahlp  wltb  bba. 

aU  otbar  tbBi^  feataf  equal,  tt 
la  wan  to  alsvata  ooa  wttb  wBoa  ba  baa  been 


elated  and  whoee  qualitlea  of  ebaractar 
and  mind  be  has  oome  to  respect. 

nothing  now  stands  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Clark's  saambatsblp  on  the  hlghcat  Court  aava 
approval  by  tba  Senate,  aiul  that  will  be 
fortbaealaff  in  new  of  tbe  high  eafeaaas  tm. 
whlcb  ba  Is  held  by  Members  of  that  body. 
Ha  Is  no  graduate  of  the  Federal  bench,  aa 
some  would  have  preferred,  but  that  baa 
never  been  a  prerequlalte  for  the  role  ha  la 
to  assume.  His  le^  baokground  to  one  at 
distinction  In  lUa  own  BtaSa  a(  TSaaa  and 
In  many  yeara  of  Oovenunent  sernce;  his 
character  ia  beyond  reproach,  and  he  la  en- 
dowed with  outstaadtoiB  anasBy. 

It  to  idle,  we  tbbik.  to  spaanlate.  as  another 
columnist.  Mr.  Marquis  Chllds.  has  dona, 
on  whether  Mr  Clark  wUl  be  Influenced  cblaf- 
ly  by  Chief  Justice  Vinson.  The  foraeastsrs 
have  been  wide  ot  tba  ssark  la  tba  paat,  aa 

And  there  is  no  reaeon  to  daptaaa  tba  poa- 
slblllty  that  Mr  Clark  will  not  alwaya  new 
lasportant  Issues  cxacUy  aa  the  late  Aasodate 
Justice  Frank  Murphy  would  have  «loBa. 
ftioiigh  to  say  that  he  haa  the  ability  to 
grasp  important  points  ot  law  and  interpret 
them  sincerely  and  Jodtoknialy. 

For  the  same  reasooa  that  ba  frowns  aa 
the  Clark  appointment.  Mr.  Stokea  thinks 
Frasldant  TYtiman.  In  seeking  a  new  Attorney 
Oanaral.  abould  have  turned  bla  back  on  an 
able  man  of  high  principle  who  alao  bad 
been  a  loyml  supporter  In  the  last  campaign 
and  election.  In  many  ways.  Mr.  McCratb 
waa  tba  logical  man  for  the  vacaney.  Tbara 
to  no  basto  for  the  view  that  becauae  ba  bas 
sarvad  sAdantly  as  chairman  of  th«  Daaai>> 
oratlc  Matkmal  Committee,  he  is  foraver  to  ba 
cataloged  aa  a  poUtldan  and  capable  at 
holding  no  other  poaltlon  than  tbat  of  Foat- 

ir  tba  Frasldant  bad  llatanart  to  Mr.  Stokss 
ha  would  bava  panallasd  Basistor  MoObsob 
baeansi  at  MaaMitp:  and  it  doea  him  credit 
tbat  ba  rafuaas  to  think  along  tboaa 
Ingly  narrow  Llnea. 
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weU  for  Mr.  Clark  that 
hto  crttleajBnd  their  grairtaat  grlevanea  la 
the  fact  taat  they  cannot  ba  aure  In  tbelr 
own  oyBdajJast  how  he  will  vote  (m  so-called 
Ubsral  IsaUea.  Thto  aalght  be  viewed  as  a 
to  his  opaaayodedneas  and  lack  of 
but  on  tba  one  hand  the  con- 
fear  that  he  will  go  left,  while  a 
It  of  the  former  Hew  Deal  group  is 
bounded  by  the  tboogbt  tbat  he  may  not  see 
eye-to-eye  wltb  It.  From  the  country's  stand- 
point, we  ittould  say.  thia  is  not  an  unh^py 
situation,  i 

Hdtber  b  It  dlsplcaalng  to  see  President 
Truawn  giving  hto  worthy  and  loyal  friends 
tbe  coaaMsratloo  tbay  diasrvi  when 
•pportutftpaa  far  ssrvloa  praaaDt 
The  confldeace  he  haa  demonstrated  is  built 
on  personal  contact  and  obaervation.  And. 
above  all.  Cnendabtp  carrlca  no  stigma  In  his 
estimation,  Columntots  Stokes  and  Chllds 
notwithstanding. 


Tke  Cliiiu  Skoatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-\RKS 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coifjrxcncrr 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  white 
paper  ju-st  issued  on  United  States  rela- 
tions with  China  is  primarily  an  attempt 
to  justify  the  State  Department's  mis- 
takes rather  than  to  correct  them.  This 
is  often  the  tendency  of  parties  which 
have  been  in  power  for  too  long.  Ap- 
parently the  adSBtaystration  would  ra- 
ther lose  a  continent  than  lose  a  little 
face.  There  is.  of  course,  interesting 
factual  information  in  this  voluminous 
report  but  it  is  also  apparent  that  much 
of  the  material  has  been  carefully  se- 
lected to  sustain  a  plausible  defense  of 
our  betrayal  of  China  at  Yalta  rather 
than  to  bring  out  the  shameful  truth. 

Per  it  is  a  sad  and  bitter  fact  that 
China  would  probably  be  better  oflT  today 
had  she  been  oiir  enemy  or  had  she  at 
least  devoted  her  energies  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  rcmitnimiiin  when  during 
the  war  it  had  readied  a  very  low  ebb. 
Had  China  been  our  enemy  it  is  probable 
that  we  would  now  be  pouring  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  that  area  as 
we  do  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

To  hold  that  we  can  eventually  succeed 
in  stemming  the  tide  of  communism  in 
Europe  while  we  do  little  or  nothing  in 
China  is  to  abandon  the  open-door  pol- 
icy, to  go  back  on  our  solemn  obligations, 
and  to  retreat  into  an  isolatiom-^m  which 
is  as  old-fashioned  and  obsolete  as  it  is 
dangerous  for  us  and  for  the  peace  for 
which  the  American  people  are  sacrific- 
ing so  much. 

I  regret  that  the  State  Department  saw 
fit  to  publish  this  clever  and  misleading 
piece  of  advocacy  at  a  time  when  the 
military -assistance  pact,  the  principle 
of  which  I  strongly  favor,  is  in  such  se- 
rious dUOculty. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord,  I  am  insert- 
ing two  editorials  which  appeared  on 
Saturday,  August  6.  in  the  New  York 
•nmes  and  the  Washington  Daily  News 
respectively: 


(Prom   the   New   Tork  Times   of 
1»49] 
oiQTTSST  oiT  CHnva 
In  transmitting  the  white  paper  on  China 
to  tbe  Prealdent.  Secretary  Acheaon  placed 
emphaato  on  the  value  of  Informed  and  crit- 
ical public  opinion.    Presumably  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  formation  of  that  opinion  that 
this  repwrt  has  been  compiled  and  publiabsd. 
The  record.  Mr.  Acheson.  Is  now  avaUabte  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately  the  comprehensive  char- 
acter of  tbe  repeat  makes  tt.  to  some  ex- 
tent, self-defeating  In  this  aspect.  This  to 
no  fault  of  Secretary  Acheson  or  his  depart- 
ment. They  have  tried  to  Include  a  large 
mass  of  salient  material  so  as  to  show  the 
reasc»s  for  the  courses  that  have  bean  taken. 
In  fact,  they  cculd  with  prc^t  hav«  bsclMded 
some  things  that  have  been  omitted.  The 
treatment  of  the  Tehran  and  Yalta  agree- 
ments, for  example.  U  so  compressed  as  to 
be  cursory. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  a  document  of 
1.054  pages,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
In  small  print.  The  whole  of  the  report  will 
be  read  by  very  few  persona  Indtad.  What 
wu:  be  read.  Instead,  to  some  extent,  are  vari- 
ous summaries  of  the  report  and  comments 
upon  it.  Thus  most  of  the  Informed  and 
critical  opinion  will  have  been  formed  at 
second  or  third  hand,  at  best.  A  great  many 
facts.  Judgment  and  exchanges  of  Informa- 
tion and  opinion  have  been  set  down  here, 
but  the  conclusions  that  are  derived  from 
them  will  depend  largely  upon  the  individ- 
uals who  do  the  deriving,  and  not  solely  on 
the  facts  and  judgmenu  themselves. 

Thto  to  true  also  of  Secretary  Acheaon  him- 
self, whose  letter  of  transmittal  to  la  ^Kect 
a  summary  of  the  report  and  a  comment  on 
some  of  the  facta  and  opinions  in  It.  It  to  not 
unfair  to  point  out  that  stich  a  summary 
cannot  possibly  be  objective,  no  matter  how 
earnest  and  honest  the  men  may  be  who 
make  It.  The  Department  will  not  infcvm 
the  President  that  thto  effort  over  which  it 
has  labored  is  inadequate  or  misleading,  even 
If  seme  persons  in  the  Department  think  so. 
It  will  not  take  the  position  that  the  poli- 
cies it  has  shaped  have  been  mistaken.  This 
Inquest  on  China  is  not  the  work  of  a  serene 
and  detached  coroner  but  of  a  vitally  Inter- 
ested party  in  the  catastrophe.  Unfcatu- 
nately.  at  this  point  one  of  those  vital  in- 
terests Is  self-Justiflcatlon.  which  certainly 
Is  the  enemy  of  objective  analysis. 

For  example,  there  is  the  sweeping  con- 
clusion of  the  Secretary  in  hto  letter  to  the 
President  when  he  stated  that  •'nothing  that 
this  country  did  or  could  have  done  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  its  capabilities  could 
have  changed  that  result  ( of  the  civil  war  i ; 
nothing  that  was  left  undone  by  this  coun- 
try has  contributed  to  it."  Even  with  that 
escape  clause,  "within  the  reasonable  limits 
of  its  capabilities. "  the  implicauons  of  sttch 
a  declaration  go  far  beyond  mere  presuts- 
tion  of  fact:  they  constitute  a  gigantic  and 
quite  fatalistic  blanket  approval  ot  otir  en- 
tire course  of  action  in  the  past  S  yeara. 
This  complete  disclaimer  of  any  responsi- 
bility for  what  has  happened  to  China  not 
only  obaciires  the  truth;  it  puts  the  mark 
of  very  special  pleading  on  the  whole  docu- 
ment. It  wUl.  of  necessity,  make  the  reader 
wary  rather  than  sympathetic.  It  will  point 
up  the  need  for  going  beyond  the  summary 
of  the  Secretary,  or  any  other  person,  to  the 
facta,  judgments,  and  opinions  of  the  wlUts 
paper  itself. 

Some  of  them  can  be  ot  great  value.  The 
pabUcation  of  the  Wedemeyer  report,  for 
aaaoBple,  was  too  long  delayed.  It  should 
have  been  available  for  atnilf  a  loag  time 
ago.  The  candid  and  Infntiaail  iipliihai  that 
to  sought  will,  among  otbn'  things,  want  to 
know  why  the  report  was  suppressed,  in  the 
first  place  and  why  its  major  recommenda- 


not  IbOowsd.  tn  tba  second.     In 
Id  Its  teat  tba  rsssons  that  have 

Other  aicmants  at  valos  win  In 
have  to  be  read  between  tbe  lines, 
tbe  report  to  explicit  In  iu  attack  on  tba 
Natioaaltot  Government  in  China,  it  to 
iiiiitoisl—ilably  reticent  In  comment  on  tba 
Arasiteaa  aalssppratosl  of  tbs  polttteai  Cocaaa 

says  In  hto  ranclaskai  ttot  tbe  Cooimualst 
regime  b  China  aarves  tbe  Intereata.  not  ot 
the  Chlneae  people,  but  thoae  of  Soviet  Rua- 
sto.  Thto  judgment,  reached  apparently 
quite  recently,  should  help  to  throw  a  sbavp 
retroepective  lig)it  on  tbe  kasc-coBttaMsd  af- 
f ortt  of  our  Oiissiaiiiiit  to  fares  ttos  Coos- 
■MlMsts  into  Che  Government  of  China. 

Hilk  white  paper,  an  attempt  at  vindica- 
tion. Is  actually  a  sorry  record  of  weU-asaaa- 
Ing  mistakes.  Many  of  them  are  now  aet 
down  here  and  thoae  who  srlll  can  learn  tbelr 
painful  derails.  If  that  helpa  tafocassd  criti- 
cal opinion  to  aid  In  preventtaf  aaasa  similar 
miistakes  m  the  f  utiu%,  the  wblte  papsr  wtU 
have  served  a  more  Important  purpoaa  tbaa 
saving  the  artmlntoliaUim'S  face.  It  can 
point  the  way  toward  a  future  policy,  and 
that  aspect  of  't  will  be  dlacuaaed  tn  theae 
colunina  tomorrow. 


[Prom  the  Wssblngton  Dally  News  ot  Augnsg 
8.  IMSi 

WS  HXSS   A   PSCXnC   POLHTT 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  haa  told  Preal- 
dent Truman  that  the  Commtinlat 
in  China  aarves  the  Interests  of  tba 
Union  and  may  lead  ItssIX  to  tbs  alasa  of 
Rxiasian  In^ierlaltoaa  to.  a  eu^Mlgn  of  ag- 
gression against  China's  ne%bbor  natloaa. 

It  haa  takm  Mr.  Acheson  a  long  tiaaa  to 
reach  thto  very  obvloua  eondtislon.  More- 
over, such  a  campaign  ot  ■ggiasaliiii  to  dkmw 
thra  a  mere  poaalbUlty.  A  revtaw  oi  Com- 
aettvtttoa  la  Jiqpan.  the  PbiUpptaaa. 

show  that  it  to  "^»^»"g  rtangaroiii 

The  State  Department  knows  thto.  Why 
doesn't  It  admit  tt? 

The  \merican  Xmbassy  In  Moscow  cor- 
rectly forecast  Ruasto's  designs  In  China  and 
the  rest  of  the  Far  East  in  a  report  to  tbs 
State  Department  in  April  194d,  accordlac 
to  the  Deparment's  own  white  paper.  Never- 
theless, aftor  that  the  Department  tried  to 
aet  up  a  Conununtot  coailuon  government  In 
China. 

Mr.  Acheson  now  propoaea  that  American 
policy  be  shaped  to  encourage  all  develop- 
ments In  China  which  are  aimed  at  throwmg 
off  the  foreign  yoke  of  Moscow-directed  com- 
munism. 

Had  thto  baaa  our  policy  3.  or  even  2 
ago,  that  yctta  sslght  not  have  been 
on  China.  Tet.  while  taUclng  of  encouraslac 
resistance  to  communtom.  Mr.  Acheaon  sifll 
seems  to  object  to  extending  any  aid  to  tbe 
forces  now  actively  fighting  communism  In 
China.    Thto  doesnt  add  up. 

Ltoutanant  General  Wedemeyer 
a  p«ogam  to  the  President  in 
1947  which  he  thought  would  be 
But  It  was  vetoed  by  the  State  Departawmt. 
and  his  recommendations  only  now  have 
been  made  public.  General  MacArthur  to 
known  to  have  had  a  similar  program  in 
mind,  but  he  wasn't  eenaulted. 

A  lawyer  for  the  defaaaa  who  doesn't  have 
a  good  case  trlss  either  to  conf  iue  the  Issue 
or  attacks  tbs  victim  in  tlM  ame,  particu- 
larly if  the  victim  isn't  present  to  defend 
himself.  The  State  Department  does  both 
these  things  In  Its  carefully  edited  white 
paper.  But  in  making  Chiang  Kai-shek  the 
whipping  boy  for  the  Department's  own 
blunders.  Mr.  Acheson  leaves  tmanssmred 
the  question  of  moat  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

What  to  the  Department  doing,  or  plan- 
ning  to   do,   to  protect  American   Interests 
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I  W  Phiiippu 

1^  ^  tneii  are 


tbm  Pmclflc.  not  only  in  China  but  In  tb» 

PhlUppincs.  Japan.  Hawatt.  and  otlicr  threat- 
•n«d  areas? 

talk    about    eneouractaff    Ikopaful 
In   China  or   elaewhera   wont 
The  Kremlin  haa  a  plan. 
We  naatf  «aM  to  counter  tt. 

Th«  pnmtmaA  review  of  far  eastern  policy 
by  t2M  dapartaoanta  band-picked  expcrta. 
ot  wiMai  qoallftea  as  actually  expert  tn 
_  field,  la  not  the  anawer. 
We  need  a  poaltWe.  conatructlv*.  workable 
fragraaa  In  the  Padflc — a  pijy  laaporetf 
Wf  paraona  who  tboroafhly  uiiwatinil  tlM 
military  and  economic  iltuatlon  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 


D«p«rtBcat   •!    G«T 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  T^  S008S  or  RIPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday.  August  i.  1949 

Mr  BREHM  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previ- 
ous occasions  I  hare  referred  to  one  of 
my  distingiiished  con.stituents,  Mr.  J. 
Keller  Kim.  who  is  very  definitely  an 
aukborlty  on  monetary  matters.  In  times 
past  I  have  Inserted  m  the  Record  ar- 
ticles which  Mr.  Kim  had  written  and 
which  had  been  published  in  various 
newspapers  through  the  coimtry. 

Just  recently  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Kirn  appeared  In  the  Columbus  'Ohio) 
DLspatch  under  the  heading  of  "Reader 
would  set  up  a  department  of  Oovem- 
ment  llqxiidation.'  The  article  does 
pMlfiT  material  for  thought  and  I  there- 
for* take  pleasure  in  Including  it  with 
these  remarks  in  the  hope  that  It  will 
be  seen  and  read  by  those  Interested  In 
Um  eooBomy  of  our  National  Govem- 
BCBt    Mr.  Kirn's  article  follows: 

AccordlBf  to  our  Oonetltutlon.  article  1. 
Mctkm  8.  power*  granted  to  Congreae.  the 
Aral  power  granted  U  "To  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  at  the  United  etatea  "  The  power 
to  lend  money  waa  not  granted  In  order  to 
■i«|flat  ^  a^tnat  iaeli>C  OoTemment  loans 
lo  a^  f^  §amttk  toraneta  of  OoTemment  in- 
dustrlea  to  tieate  Jobe  to  trade  for  rotea  to 
retain  and  gala  puwar  to  rule  ua  with  rulea 
made  by  rulere  whom  we  do  not  elect,  in- 
of  goeemlnc  vm  with  lawa  made  by 


ducted  It  ttmm  tlM  feyieat  for  aa  addtttaial 
•4.400.000.(M  loan  and  kianad  tS.780.000.000 
more.  Neither  would  we  hare  Buch  a  coloe- 
■al  debt  and  almost  unbearable  tazea.  Our 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  can't  fi- 
nance and  support  the  rest  of  the  world 
forerer.  Our  natural  reaources.  money, 
credit,  and  tazpaytng  ability  are  not  un- 
limited. The  tJn-Falr  Deal  s  plan  to  paas 
more  laws,  create  more  taxpaylng  projects 
which  can't  be  amortised,  and  printing  more 
mc«ey  will  lead  to  disaster.  A  sound  econ- 
omy without  sound  money  U  impossible. 
Sound  money  Is  our  best  weapon.  Congress 
should  restore  sound  money  and  require 
other  nations  to  do  the  same. 


should  remove  otatoelai  to  the 
plan  by  creating  a  dapartlMiit  of 
liquidation  to  liquidate  OoWMBent  Indus- 
triea  such  as  banking,  tnauranei.  and  utUl- 
tlca  (steam-power  plants),  then  Uaue  United 
to  be  exchanged  for  stock  In 
^arfonXkm  formed  to  take  over  each 
Gorermaent  Indxietry  after  which  stockhold- 
ers should  elect  their  oAcen  to  operate  their 
eorpovatton  and  pay  ts ass  aeeordlBf  to  laws 
gueemtng  eorporatkwa.  Otteara  sbeuld  em- 
ploy loyal  dtlaena  who  can  qualify  Vet- 
erans should  be  given  preference.  IMiaei 
ftu  oHirlr't  and  employtrcs  would  hare 
of  experience  to  qualify  for 
)obs  not  affected  by  change 
M  attBBMtrattons.  Bonaasa  should  be  cf- 
fOTad  to  o*elaU  and  empto^Ma  for  Hscreaa 
snd  IncMaalBt  eAciency. 
ahould  allDW  other  countries 
whleh  wBI  aeoperate  with  ua.  to  issue  thetr 
vttheat   guaranty    by   our   Oorem- 

and  uffer  them  for  sale  to  our  cltiaens. 

U  tkla  would  hare  been  done  In  the  peat. 
would   not   hare  aettled   ~ 

loan  for  ••60.000.000  then  de- 


Wanted:  A  Wise  MoAer  Rabta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxmoia 
ni  THl  HOUSE  OF  RD*R«BKNTA TIVM 

Monday.  August  i.  1949 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remark.^,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  r>aily  Panta- 
graph.  Bloomii^on.  111.,  of  Augu.st  4. 
1949.  enUtled  "Wanted:  A  Wise  Mother 
Robin. '  The  editorial  tipngwg  yery 
pomtedly  the  one  thing  the  Congress 
.should  do.  Bunciy.  advise  the  western 
European  nattam  that  it  is  high  time 
for  them  to  get  out  and  learn  to  fly  on 
their  own.  The  day  has  arrived  to  in- 
form these  nations  that  we  are  coming 
to  the  end  of  the  road  and  the  time  when 
we  no  longer  can  afford  to  hand  out 
money  to  them  simply  because  they  need 
It. 

WANTID      A  WBB  MOTHZa   KOaiW 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  mother  robin  teach 
her  young  to  fly? 

They  sit  with  their  mouths  open  and 
screech  for  food  from  the  safety  of  their  nest. 
And  aba  cokUy  rouu  them  out.  They  flutter 
■eraaaktng  to  the  ground.  When  she  altgbu 
to  see  how  they're  doing  they  cuddle  up  to 
her  and  she  flogs  and  scolda  them  away  She 
makes  them  fly  and  she  makea  ttoMK  become 
self-dependent.  Otherwise  they  tnold  sit  In 
their  neat  with  motnhs  open  for  food  unUl 
they  starved,  or  faU  out  to  be  devoured  by  a 
cat. 

The  oaottow  robin  seems  to  know  when 
and  bow  to  mafea  the  break  to  teach  self- 
reliance  In  her  yotmg. 

The  United  States  must  learn  how  and 
when  to  encourage  western  Europe  to  fly 
under  her  own  power.  It  may  take  a  little 
acoldlng  and  shoring.  But  the  time  miut 
come.  We  cannot  forever  respond  to  the 
cry:  "If  you  don't  help  us  well  go  Com- 
munist." 

That's  one  ot  the  questions  Congress  mtist 
decide  in  the  current  move  to  arm  Europe 
aa  a  corollary  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
It's  a  question  wa  auat  decide  tn  reflecttng 
upon  the  Ikltlali  lean,  aid  to  Oreece.  and  the 
subeequent  Mbnfeall  plan.  All  these  things 
were  felt  nedsssary  and  the  Pantagraph  sup- 
ported them.  We  feel  that  they  helped  to 
stem  the  tide  of  communism. 

But  now  we  laam  that  Botepe  still  Is  not 
me  seema  to  know  exactly 
wtn  be.    Tbe  im—t  caU  far 
tnm  stataHoaB  Uki 

•elumnlata  like  Alsop  and 


hoped  they  would  do  to  consolidate  their  own 
forces.  Their  ctistoms  barriers  are  stUl  up. 
Their  socialistic  erperlmenta  mm  etlll  In 
ptogreea  Their  miiuary  aaeyavatlon  la 
mootly  on  paper. 

The  big  queaUon  Congrcea  muat  answer  In 
determining  how  much  arms  aid  to  give  and 
how  much  dollar  aid  to  follow  the  arms  aid 
Is  whether  It  will  strengthen  Europe  or 
whether  it  wUl  make  European  muaclea  more 
flabby 

When  shall  we  say.  as  the  mother  robin 
says: 

"Ifs  time  to  get  out  and  learn  to  fly  on 
you  own.  If  you  want  to  be  lazy  when  I  push 
you  out  of  the  nest  and  let  the  big  cat  com- 
muntsm  get  you.  then  that's  your  worry.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  him  U  to  be  sbie  to  sup- 
port yourself.  You  can  render  him  hclpleaa 
If  you  develop  your  own  wlnjfs.  You're  hla 
dinner  if  you  don't.  Now  I've  done  all  I  can 
for  you.    Oet  a  move  on  " 

There  ought  to  be  something  of  that  tone 
of  voice  in  the  new  grants  In  arms  and  money 
we  are  going  to  make — must  make. 


Yet  tbeee  men  admit  that  weatem  Euro- 
pean natlona  have  not  done  what  we  had 


A  Plonderinf,  Blunderinf  Administration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    If¥W    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1949 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  internationalists  have  voted  away 
our  billions:  they  have  voted  away  our 
domestic  market:  they  are  exporting  our 
pay  rolls:  they  are  planning  to  export, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  our  national  re- 
.sources.  What  next?  Take  notice,  fel- 
low Amerlcaa«<. 

The  free-trade  faction  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  trade-agreements  program 
is  at  It  again.  They  have  been  qiMet  for 
some  time  now,  thinking  tluit  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  they  would  have  no 
trouble  wiping  out  domestic  Indastrleg 
which  cannot  compete  without  tariff  or 
quota  assistance.  The  recent  awaken- 
ing Is  the  result  of  demands  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  we  slow  down 
In  ftvlng  away  our  domestic  markets  and 
transferring  American  Jote  to  foreign 
industries. 

Hundreds  of  ex-servicemen  and  others 
have  gone  into  the  business  of  raising 
fur-beanng  animals  because  they  had 
faith  that  their  Government  would  give 
them  some  aid  if  foreign  competition 
could  not  be  met.  Already  one-half  of 
them  have  lost  their  savings  and  been 
forced  to  abandon  their  tur  farms  be- 
cause their  Government  failed  them. 
Ruaatai,  with  Its  .starvation  and  conscript 
wage  system  and  government-operated 
trading  system  ha.s  all  but  destroyed  the 
American  fur  market.  No  one  expect- 
ed our  fur  farmers  to  compete  on  even 
terms  with  the  low  standard  of  living 
abroad,  nor  to  retain  individuality  and 
free  enterprise  as  against  foreign  state 
tradins.  export  $ub»:die.s.  and  outright 
state-operated  dumpmg  by  foreign 
competitors.  The  pleas  of  thousands 
who  MtaEitf  under  the  delusion  that  their 
GovcfEOBBBl  would  assist  them  to  meet 
such  competition  on  even  terms  are 
finally  having  some  effect. 
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The  Independent  oil  producers,  to- 
bacco growers,  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  and  come  back  with  fish, 
and  many  manufacturers  of  china,  pot- 
tery, gloves,  clothespins,  silk,  textiles, 
and  other  commodities  are  flooding  Con- 
gress with  appeals  for  assistance.  Those 
appeals  are  in  such  numbers  and  carry 
such  logic  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  formerly 
voted  to  make  the  President  the  czar  of 
American  industry  without  check  or  as- 
si.^tance  in  tariff- rate  matters  now  are 
forced  to  admit  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  low  a  tariff. 

It  is  only  "right  that  the  appeals  of  the 
tomato  growers  of  Florida  to  their  con- 
gres.sional  representatives  should  be 
given  con.sideration.  Mexico  was  liter- 
ally handed  the  American  tomato  mar- 
ket on  a  silver  platter — and  not  one  sin- 
gl3  concession  from  that  country  now 
exists.  What  is  economic,  or  just,  or  for 
the  betterment  of  the  United  States  in 
such  a  deal?  The  Florida  vegetable 
frowers  were  taken  for  a  disastrous 
ride  on  this  one — and  they  will  be  a  long 
time  forgetting  it. 

The  independent  oil  producers  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  bombarding 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  with 
complaints  that  they  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  big  foreign  and  domestic  inter- 
ests. Oil  output  in  those  and  other  pro- 
ducing States  has  been  curtailed  by 
law— to  the  extent  of  over  600.000  barrels 
per  day.  but  there  is  no  law  or  restraint 
on  imports,  which  are  taking  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  domestc  market. 
The  producer  who  has  been  forced  to 
shut  down  his  well,  and  the  thousands 
of  laboring  men  who  are  on  part  time  or 
without  work,  are  rightfully  saying  to 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  "You 
brought  this  on  us;  now  it  is  up  to  you 
to  do  something  about  it."  To  the  credit 
of  those  copgressional  delegations,  they 
are  dotau;  scuttling  about  it. 

The  fishermen  of  both  coasts  and  a 
dosen  different  States  cannot  sell  their 
fish,  except  at  cutthroat  prices,  so  they 
go  without  work,  and  their  families  be- 
come bitter,  and  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  those  States  realize  the 
great  hardships  this  unrestrained  lower- 
ing of  tariffs  has  placed  on  their  con- 
stituents. What  are  they  going  to  do 
about  it?  Sj-mpathy  is  not  what  those 
fLshermen  want.  They  want  work,  good 
hard  work,  and  long  hours,  and  danger — 
and  a  fair  living  wage — In  the  industry 
of  their  choice.  Foreign  governments 
subsidize  their  fishing  fieets;  they  do  not 
it*-»»****  decent  wages,  nor  good  living 
standards,  nor  high  uxes  for  all  of  the 
various  extras  that  have  made  the 
American  laboring  man  the  envy  of  all 
hi.s  foreign  neighbors.  Now  we  find  our 
own  citizens  envying  those  of  other 
countries  whose  governments  seem  to 
take  .some  interest  in  whether  their  citi- 
zens are  employed. 

I  said  long  ago  that  we  would  someday 
wake  up.  Many  are  still  sleeping,  but 
the  murmurs  of  the  thousands,  even  mil- 
lions, whose  Jobs  have  been  exported  to 
low-wage-scale  countries  through  unre- 
strained tariff  reductions  are  becoming 
louder  and  louder.  The  efforts  of  the 
free-traders  to  pacify  and  quiet  them  by 


the  use  of  subsidies  and  threats  of  world 
chaos  are  being  redoubled.  They  are 
worried  because  their  plans  to  do  away 
with  American  industries  which  cannot 
compete  on  free-trade  terms  with  for- 
eign big  business,  monopolies,  subsidized 
companies,  or  state-owned  factories  are 
falling  about  their  ears. 

On  July  27.  1949.  SUte  planning  and 
developing  agencies  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  some  official  State 
Department  propaganda.  The  speaker 
was  one  of  the  dozens  trained  and  indoc- 
trinated by  the  free-trade  school  in  the 
State  Department  that  has  graduated  so 
many  'pmks"  and  outright  Communists. 
The  shallowness  and  lack  of  accuracy  in 
this  address  are  so  apparent  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  educated  group 
listening  to  him  placed  any  credence  in 
what  he  said.  Most  listeners  probably 
did  not.  It  started  with  the  custom.ary 
attack  on  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law 
and  all  of  the  ills  of  the  1930's  were 
placed  at  the  feet  of  that  act.  Such  an 
opening  has  not  only  been  worn  thread- 
bare, but  appears  infantile  under  close 
scrutiny. 

The  high-tariff  policies  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  during  the  1930's 
were  blamed  on  the  American  tariff — a 
false  and  misleading  premise  in'the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second  place  the  trade 
restrictions  of  foreign  countries  are  so 
much  higher  today  than  m  the  1930's 
that  there  is  little  comparison.  This,  the 
pinks,  liberals,  and  internationalists 
would  have  us  believe  were  in  retaliation 
for  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States  which 
are,  today,  the  lowest  in  modern  history. 

The  average  rate  of  duty  on  imports 
into  the  United  States  is  now  in  the 
vicinity  of  5  jiercent.  Are  the  high 
tariffs,  the  Sterling  block,  the  embargoes, 
the  quotas,  the  licensing  systems,  the  ex- 
change manipulations,  the  monopo- 
listic state  trading  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  the  result  of  American 
tariffs?  Any  New  Dealer  that  must  fall 
back  on  this  type  of  dissertation  must  In- 
deed be  about  at  the  bottom  of  his  eco- 
nomic, intellectual,  and  barren  barrel.  It 
is  particularly  notable  that  the  speaker 
from  the  State  Department  failed  to  re- 
fer in  any  way  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's  was  well  over  be- 
fore the  State  Department  or  the  Presi- 
dent made  any  move  in  the  direction  of 
lowering  tariffs.  A  few  very  minor  trade 
agreements  were  made  prior  to  1939,  but 
the  total  average  reduction  was  neg- 
ligible until  that  year.  Just  why.  if  the 
depression  was  the  result  of  the  tariff  act. 
the  New  Dealers  did  nothing  to  correct 
it,  is  not  known. 

The  State  Department  speaker  did  a 
little  better  when  he  presented  the  thesis 
that  there  has  been  a  wide  disparity  be- 
tween our  exports  and  our  imports,  but 
he  fell  off  his  horse  again  when  he  In- 
ferred that  American  tariffs  were  the 
cause  of  the  trade  imbalance.  He  proba- 
bly knew,  although  if  he  did  he  kept  it 
from  his  audience,  that  much  of  our  ex- 
ports were  artificially  stimulated  and 
could  not  possibly  have  been  so  large 
without  this  country  giving  a  large  part 
of  the  goods  away.  It  does  not  take  an 
economist  to  know  that  if  we  are  to  be 
paid  for  our  exports  we  must  import. 


Imports  of  manufactured  goods  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker,  are  relatively 
small  because,  and  I  quote  "American 
manufacturing  costs  are  low  relative  to 
foreign  costs  and  European  manufac- 
turers find  it  difficult  to  hurdle  our  tar- 
iffs." He  spoke  glibly  of  rubber,  coffee, 
tea,  bananas,  and  other  articles  which 
have  no  tsunfj  whatsoever,  but  carefully 
refrained  from  mentioning  one  single 
article  which  was  not  imported  because 
of  high  tariffs.  It  is  strange  that  so  many 
of  these  propaganda  speakers,  doing 
political  work  while  being  paid  by  the 
taxpayers'  money  sJlocated  to  some 
agency  often  refer  to  important  items 
Imported  under  the  free  list  as  products 
of  which  we  should  import  more.  They 
are  aware  that  the  general  public  has  no 
way  of  knowing  that  rates  of  duty  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  quan- 
tity of  those  products  imported. 

Furthermore,  to  what  does  the  admin- 
istration attribute  these  "high"  tariffs? 
To  the  Congress?  It  has  been  15  years 
since  the  Congress  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  tariffs.  Just  why  do  these  "high" 
tariffs  still  exist?  If  they  were  evil  they 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  in  1934 — 
or  even  in  1932 — as  promised  by  the 
Democratic  platform.  If  manufactured 
goods  are  not  entering  the  United  States 
because  of  our  tariff  policy  who  is  to 
blame? 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  the  free 
traders,  especially  the  communistic  ele- 
ment, have  not  dared  to  wreck  too  many 
domestic  industries  all  at  once.  The 
plan  is  to  pluck  them  off  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  beginning  with  the  small  independ- 
ent businesses  which  cannot  make  much 
noise  or  do  much  to  block  the  program. 
Note  carefully  the  industries  that  have 
been  first  affected — note  that  they  are 
relatively  small,  that  hand  work  is  im- 
portant in  most  of  them,  and  that  indi- 
vidually they  could  do  little  to  protect 
themselves:  Watches;  tomatoes;  cher- 
ries; tree  nuts;  clothespins;  china  and 
pottery;  glassware;  raw  furs;  oil,  from 
Independent  wells;  tung  oil;  wool  gloves; 
raw  wool;  sponges;  fish  products.  The 
list  Is  growing  fast  as  foreign  industries 
subsidized  by  American  gifts  and  fake 
loans  reach  full  production  and  the 
shores  of  this  country  offer  the  lowest 
duties  in  history. 

The  State  Department  called  for  the 
extension  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram, the  bill  for  which  has  bogged 
down  in  the  Senate.  The  SUte  Depart- 
ment speaker  referred  repeatedly  to  the 
"crippling  amendments  "  of  the  1948  ex- 
tension, but  made  no  attempt  to  identify 
them.  One  cannot  help  wonder  how  his 
audience  reacted  to  his  obvious  effort  to 
duck  the  issue,  though  he  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  wanting  to  discuss  it. 
The  improvements  in  the  1948  act  were 
well  thought  out;  they  have  proved  their 
merit;  they  have  not  offered  one  iota  of 
hindrance  or  restrictions  to  the  making 
of  new  agreements.  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  being  heard  and  when  the  Sen- 
ate gets  around  to  trade  agreements  it  is 
almost  certain  to  include  the  1948  im- 
provements, one-worlders.  free-traders. 
Communists,  and  the  plundering,  blun- 
dering New  Dealers  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 
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IXITNSION  OF  RXaiARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  conmcncn 
TS  THS  HOCSS  OP  RZPRSBKlffTATTVXS 

Monday.  Am9**t  I.  1949 

ICr.  LODGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
lemTe  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«s.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  National  AMVET: 

wax  TKx  BACK  oooa 
Mov  Uukt  th«  3«n*t« — m  wm  czpMtcd — 
hM  flnaUy  r»tifl«i  tb«  Mortb  Atlantic  TrMty 
Unaing  SOO.000.000  pcac«-knrlng  peoples  to 
mutual  MBlstance  In  fendlnf  off  Red  com- 
munlMB  you  might  tblnk  «•  could  nil  brcatb* 
•  Uttl*  aMtar. 

AMWTS.  M  an.ortianlXAtlon.  itood  fotir- 
behind  the  AUantlc  Pmct.  believed  In 
moUvw  tetaUMl  It.  tMtUted  In  lu  favor 
tlM  8eii«u  Pcrtlgn  Affairs  Commlt- 
w.  rked  actively  lor  Its  approval, 
led 
)ot>  done? 

»er.  let  us  bark  back  to  the  r*- 

ot  tbt  AMVBT8  natkmal  exccu- 

Um  mc»  ufcwiwitiiii  at 

HMcvmtaa  on  a 

tevorUig   a   similar   Pacific    pact 

teld  h*:   -When  yea  wtn  your  hooM  with 
a  burglar  alarm  yoo  don't  laavs  the  back  door 


to  tta* 


w 


T«t  Amartca  gisrally  and  th«  Stat*  Dt- 
partoMut  spsetAcaily  bav*  dons  Just  that: 
mm  back  door  in  the  Padflc  has  bscn  toft 
'  «Mi  open  and.  whatt  mor*.  no  oo«  ssims  to 
bs  dotag  anytblng  about  It.  No  on*  In  su- 
ttaomy.  that  Is 

Unllka   OMSt   nations,    the   t7nlt«d 
•irMMIsa  a  bsmisphers  with  lu  (roal 
oa  Um  AttaaUc  facing  luropc  and  lu  back 
#oar  om  Um  Paci««  laMaf  Aila. 

In  our  aaartoMi  of  On— inn  1st  dangsr 
mK  Hi  •««r-yr«ssnt  threat  ot  aprassion.  w« 
hmf  4mm  •  pr9ttj  fstr  )ott  oT  wiring  tht 
ftwil  #aar  with  siannii  and  MMMUif  M*** 
ttv«  warning  signals  (sr  out  tula  owr  fMat 
ynrd  la  addition  to  tbs  sassntlally  nsgativs 
ot  tttntm.  w«  lMv«  *v«a  mbI 

•UMto  tt  PM 

guflain  with  surh  thingi  m  Um 

IM.  dMignsd  to  carry  th*  iruih 

I  •  iarfe  tsod  of  ftlasbood. 


fMa4s    w«   prtavnl    to   tb«    wseism 
latfaf  to  UHy,  UMiglk  MMl  uut. 

yar«  to  a  wfeattr  mMor—i  ftary. 

Our  bwt  tm4  to  •  MMral  •lum  liMgWi 

with  dirty  Mtl  iiWpllM.  Has  USUI  p«li  9l 

I  IdsfewaMrlfig.  Mitf  wgiim<  rivutoto  i*f  wtoli* 

ftal  lM»iM«. 

0«r  Itii  yif^  !•  «Mg  gpM  li 


I 


fi 


M  ft  PmSSIm  •!•  PfMnMtlft--M  MMSm 
llM  OIUIMM  OMMMMMMg  Mt  Hut  really  OgM* 

MuatoM  •!  alt  feW>  atotslT  sffrartai,  rafnrm* 
•fa— ta  Imply  that  • 

are   graft-rtddsn   ai,-  >i 

"Hrrluus  study  "  will  be  .  >i 

It  to  all  very  wall  to  aay  inraa    ning^     and 
to  IsstM  white  papers  and  blue  papers  and 
jid  to  bottle  up  raporto  that 
with  prscooceiveu  aotlooa.    All 
»ary  wsU.  Indaed. 

But  la  tba  msantlms  what >  to  be  dons 

about   tiM  Clila«w  OaouaWBista— wbo  thto 

Bth  frankty  and  flaUy  rs«Ut«i  their  alla- 

to   M<jscow — ••   thay   take  ovar   tba 


at  port  etttoa  at  tha  Orient  and  outflank 
•IV  poor  and  tiny  toland  bastkira  ot  dafsnaat 

W*  conceived  and  sstahltotoad  a  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  to  forsstall  In  Kuropa  a  thing 
we  feared— the  very  aams  thing  that  U  al- 
ready happening  In  China  and  soon,  without 
doubt,  in  other  nations  of  the  Par  Akst. 

Tet  In  the  Par  last  wa  do  nothing — and 
do  that  nothing  poorly. 

It  ^Ht  doaant  aMfcs  sense. 

And  th*  rsal  Msawtow  ot  that  tragady  to 
that  Just  a  few  slMirt  ysars  a«o  It  was  ua— ths 
American  veterans  of  World  War  II — who 
cleaned  th*  Junk  from  our  backyard  at  such 
cost  In  lives  and  lacrtflce  and  suffering. 

And  why  did  we  hava  to  etean  It  up?  Be- 
cause the  foreign  aggiswinn  that  we  had 
been  watoMaf  with  bated  breath  In  Mvope 
finally  stmtt  at  tM.  Ptom  where?  tuups? 
No;  from  our  very  same  backyard.  The  Pa- 
cific Ocaan. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  a  step  for- 
vr&rd.  But  we  cannot  relas  becatise  tha 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  not  enough.  Self- 
protection  and  common  sense  demand  that 
we  initiate  a  Pacific  pact  at  onoa — now — 
Unmadlatily — bafora  it  to  too  late. 

We  vatcrans  of  World  War  II  had  our  bellies 
full  of  military  adventures  In  Guadalcanal. 
New  Caledonia.  Midway.  Guam.  Okinawa. 
Tarawa,  and  all  the  other  blood-atalned 
names  of  heroic  memory.  National  Inac- 
tion now  could  asnd  tis  back  thara  In  a 
few  years  or  mototfea. 

Lets  wire  that  back  door— with  a  pact 
that  wUl  prove  they  had  better  not  tread 
on  us.  ever  again. 


WWre  rii«  IMt  Gmjt  Learned  To  Oieat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  nHMSVLvaaiA 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  RgPUVntTATIVn 

Monday.  August  f.  1949 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavt 
to  extend  my  remarki  In  the  Record  I 
include  the  fniiowing  •dtturtal  from  tht 
WkAhington  Times-Hertld 

wmaa  nta  LJm.a  atrrs  l««bmm  to  ratAT 

ObMptrollar  Oan«ral  Uadsay  Warrso  has 
Ulfuriig  OwifftM  of  "lAMMlig"  svtdanM  at 
fraud,  bribary.  and  mUimtm  In  the  making 
and  Mitllag  at  war  ggaMMta  An  organl* 
laatlon  tabas  lu  morato  ftoto  llM  Up.  Th* 
White  MouM  ihroughaM  tiM  RbiimmU  r** 
glOM  ws«  uo*upM«  by  •  fsmlly  ot  grafters 
who  mado  n- ""f^'t  etil  of  their  oAclal  son' 
heriiuna     I  *r*for*,  R««  ■!  sit  rsMarfe* 

•Mg  Ihai  •<  It"  iMsor  iftorto  la  Um  titttiMyf 
jgfgXiwn**  *«"*  dlo>imiM<. 

flggJiiM*  •!*  was  llM  iPil  PVgiMMM 

g«gr  la  Mil  'Wtm  »tgbio  !•  Mg  gMftI 

■ftpsM  Ms  i*'l  B  iMAiWM  PMM  ^"  ^'***> 
ig  «M  ilM  HIM  fimiWl  gHT  |g  IM*  advglM 

Mfg  •«  Mg  aSglftl  pggMlMi  m  ^m§  9t  %M 
mm  g^N  la  MUMS  •  giMM  fgilgglNwi  Umi 

6m  ««ni  mm  mail  mSm  vfeMi  m  «m 

fMHtt9IM4>  9M  «■§  %*^  A'**  FrooWMnt  |« 
mSSSrfwm  lllt  mmt  tu  shaks  «own  sin. 
•sna  who  had  MnoMI  !•  f**f  t>ts  power  gf 
lbs  Owveriim*nl.  __ 

Among  th*  vl«Unts  was  John  A.  ■Wllard. 
ot  th*  AUanlto  a  Pacific  Tea  Co..  wba  was 
p*r*uad*d  by  th*  Prsaidant  hUaaelf  to  'lend" 
•on  BUoM  gtOO.OOO  at  a  time  whan  chain 
storaa  nor*  bolng  singled  out  by  son*  of  ths 
Maw  D*al*rs  tor  confiscatory  Uiss.  Mr 
Hartford  got  back  exactly  #4.000  of  bto  money. 
•  esat*  on  tb*  doOar. 

Bon  James  played  th*  aam*  game  with 
Much  th*  same  kind  of  help  from  hto  father 


and  mothar.  By  hto  own  account,  hto  annual 
Ineom*  la  th*  ysaia  from  1933  to  1937 — years 
when  HwliiSM  waa  at  a  low  ebb— was  never 
Isas  than  gai.OOO  and  rose  to  #48,000. 

Ha  was  then  a  comparatively  young  man 
but  h*  was  immensely  successful  In  the  in- 
surance business.  HU  specUlty  was  selling 
Insurance  to  Individuals  and  firms  which 
were  either  under  Government  '•ontrol  or  In 
fear  of  what  the  Government  might  do  to 
thsat.  ABMOg  the  Rooaevelt  clients  were 
Uqaor  coaipanles.  shipping  companies,  radio 
companies,  and  contractors,  sll  of  them  sagcr 
to  win  ths  friendship  of  the  White  House. 

They  got  what  they  paid  for.  Oeorga 
Washington  Hill  let  Jimmy  writ*  a  two-and- 
half-mililon-doUar  policy  on  hjs  Ule  Three 
weeks  after  the  inauguration,  Mr.  Hill  waa 
received  at  the   Whit*  House. 

Wife  Dsanor  signed  a  radio  contract  with 
a  coffaa  growers'  syndicate  at  a  time  when 
our  good  neighbors  In  tha  coffee  bualnaM 
ware  looking  for  help.  She  took  a  mink 
coat  from  Canadian  admirers.  Shs  to  sup- 
p<aed  to  have  taken  out  at  least  a  million 
dollars  In  her  yesrs  in  the  White  Ho\jse  In 
payment  for  books,  magadne  articles,  radio 
broadcasts  and  lectures.  She  has  said  sh* 
gavs  it  all  sway.  When  son  Jimmy  left  hto 
Insurance  business  for  another  Job,  ahe  rep- 
resented him  in  Its  management. 

Tbsa*  ara  only  a  few  of  th*  high  spou  In 
th*  record  of  th*  grafting  Boosevelu.  They 
set  the  moral  tone  in  Washington  during  th* 
war  years.  It  to  to  the  credit  of  the  rank  and 
file  In  the  Executive  departments  that  so 
fsw  of  them  were  contaminated  by  thto 
vicious  Infiuence. 


LaUr  Coaiiitiaas  at  tko  Part  of  N«w  Yark 


IXnifSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PtMNSTLVAMU 

IN  THl  HOUBI  OP  RIPmaiSIITATIVM 

Monday,  August  I.  1949 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Sptakor.  undtr  laavg 
to  oxtend  ray  rtmarliJi  In  the  Rbcord,  X 
tncludg  thg  rolloaing  l«lt*r; 

XAvtaa  iwanrtrra  op 

iNOUaniUL    lULATtOMO, 
Msw  Yurk  N.  Y  .  AuguBt  I,  /»4f. 

Mv  Daaa  OBIMIia*sMAH  Ths  PsUeral  OoV« 
trnment  ■tlMttH  shipping  Th*  #€4  quflt* 
tlon  nti  th*  New  Yxrk  docks  Is  When  will 
th*  auvsrntn*nt  um  that  aiwl  h<  invsstiga* 
Kiry  Bowor  to  aloaa  up  th*  i  is  labor 

•osiAhitma  ••liMiii  la  tba  wir.d  •  larpool 
btflf 

0«  Pri.i  7  iy  N,  John  M  MwrM^il. 
Ouwiw*"  Mv«i»MitnMMM  f-<f  M#w  Tarli 

Ct'  ft* 

lh»  »M 

OMMber  I  u«|.',,. 


•• 


Ml" 


«    Ti»ra 
"tftHMM 


MlM*»tf  As*.' 

te  INI  iMMMMUlp  IMM  Bga  tnw  Mf 
•iMcito  for  loaplMVtilf,  Barking  4I.0MmI 
hours,  or  a  MWo  mora  Ibaa  100  heuro  por 
man.  Using  l,OOQ  hours  as  a  normal  work* 
year  iM  weeks  ttmM  40  hours  a  week)  thar* 
was  work  tor  31,000  BMB  on  a  full-tim*  basis. 
Only  %Jin%  loafriU)remen  out  of  44.000  men 
worfcotf  tiMO  or  mure  hours. 

Tb  earn  a  week's  vacation  pay  In  1940  a 
loDgahoreman  had  to  work  1.3S0  or  mora 
hours;  13.000  longshoremen  out  of  40,000  men 
bad  the  neccsaary  hours  and  received  chaefca 
totaling  0040.000  (170  tunes  12.000).     Addtef 
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to  the  discontent  of  th*  majority  of  the  long- 
shoremen was  the  knowledge  that  accordtag 
to  the  contract  the  vacation  fund  -was  buUt 
up  by  employer  contributions  of  4  cenu  per 
man-hour.  Four  cents  per  man-hour  mul- 
tiplied by  42.000.000  man-hours  gave  a  vaca- 
tion fund  of  41.680.000.  What  happened  to 
the   other    4840.000? 

The  severe  competition  for  vrork  wasn't 
helped  by  the  fact  that  20.000  of  the  4«.000 
men  workei  leas  than  200  hours.  These  men 
were  not  regular  longshoremen,  but  other 
workers  seeking  supplemental  Income  on  the 
docks,  even  though  the  majority  of  the  long- 
ahotamen  can't  make  a  decent  annual  wage. 
Th*  situation  to  further  aggravated  not  only 
by  these  extras  working  a  high  percentage  of 
overtime  hours,  particularly  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  but  also  depriving 
thousands  of  regxilar  longshc«-emen  of  the 
n*e***ary  work  opportunities  to  qualify  for 
welfare  benefits  and  vacation  pay. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  way  to  point  up  the 
substandard  condition  of  the  New  York  long- 
shoremen to  to  draw  a  comparison  wiUi  the 
San  Francisco  longshoremen.  In  making 
this  comparison  the  20.000  New  York  men 
with  leas  than  JOO  work-hours  are  omitted  In 
order  to  avoid  a  completely  fantastic  pictxire. 


Inoom«  groap 

San  Fran- 
elsoo 

New  York 

Leas  than  t2.MI 

$2,.Tnn  to  $3,500 

f 
17 
39 

« 

Ptrt»mt 

5&fi 
31.3 

$3..wn  to  KOOO 

a.1 

$4,000  to  $4,300 

$4,500  pliu 

1.0 

Eghty-elght  percent  of  the  New  York 
longshoremen  made  less  than  43.500. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  San  Francisco 
longshoremen  made  more  than  $3,500.  A  few 
correctives  should  be  made  for  a  100  percent 
accurate  account.  The  San  Francisco  long- 
shoremen's earnings  were  for  the  year  1947, 
a  better  year  for  shipping  than  1948.  Forty 
percent  of  the  San  Francisco  longshoremen's 
earnings  were  made  In  overtime  hours  and 
are  computed  In  their  reported  annual  In- 
come. Less  than  15  percent  of  the  New  York 
longshoremen's  earnings  are  made  In  over- 
time hours  and  are  not  reported  In  thto  In- 
come computation.  However,  If  allowances 
were  made  for  these  factors.  It  still  would 
not  substantially  change  the  validity  of  the 
above  comparison,  as  the  detailed  table  be- 
low should  Indicate: 


Number  of  tnen 


Iklan-hoars  work(>d 


\tfV^      ^ 

a,aM t 

4.a» 4. 

V**) 

1,1«W - 

aM ^ * 

ii.„ 


19$  to     7» 

7Wtol,0W 

1.000  to  l.a9$ 

1,3119  to  l.flW 

l,rtW  to  2,194 

3,lWto2,.'MN 

3.1Wto3.0IK 

3.eiMto3.45A 


AznonniA  camM  per  man 
($1  75  per  hour) 


g34ll.2S  to  tI..'KW.2S 
$1.3«.25  to  ?1.H2:{.25 
$1,933.25  xn  $2.44H.2S. 
$2.44l».25  to  $2.1173.25 
«2.tf73.25  to  $:{.«4S.25 
ja.-H+H.a  M  J4,.VMi.J'i. 
$4.,''4S,2.'i  to  W.4I4..W 
$5,414.50  to  $n.U44.50. 


I 


AveraiEP  weekly 


|R.flO  to  $3F;.9n 
$3n.9n  to  s:<7.oi>. 

$37.«1  to  $47.<»). 
$47.00  to  $^7.  IH. 

$S7.I8  to  ri.ia. 

rS.flS  to  IIC.47. 

1*17.47  to  »104  12. 

$104.12  to  $1IK.24 


PBorteen  thousand  five  hundred  New  York 
loagrtioremen  out  of  approximately  2S.000 
made  less  than  447  per  week  In  1948.  Their 
hourly  rate  in  1948  was  $1  7S  an  hour  for  sll 
hours  between  8  a  m.  and  S  p.  m..  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday,  and  $2.02  <,  for  sll  other  hours. 
If  any  sddltlonat  proof  to  n**d*d  for  th*  New 
T6rk  longBhor*|n*n'i  low-incom*  status,  con- 
sld*r  th*  fact  that  longshoremen  will  not  b* 
aoc*pt*d  tither  In  low>r*nt  city  bottoing  proj< 
•cu  nor  In  prtvat*  bousing  d*valopm*nt*. 
Longshoremen  nr*  compaUaO  to  llv*  in  tens- 
m*nts  snd  pay  hifhsr  ront*  than  thos*  living 
in  l<iw*r*nt  city  housing  prnjseu. 

Iii4lc*tivs.  too,  of  ths  longshi>r*m*n's  low« 
IMOOM  status  waa  s  lawyer  ■  defsna*  of  a 
loan  shark  ohorgtaf  B20  paroont  intorost  a 
y*ar.  "LtmgshoroMan  can  t  go  to  banks  or 
loan  companlsa  f«>r  money,"  h*  said,  "TV" 
are  poor  risks.  Thsy  have  no  steady  smp< 
mstu  baeaus*  ot  tha  slupa-lip  aad  othsr  em* 
ptoym*i<t  iifHKitoMi  an  tha  walar  front  "  In 
ssntf  I  "  loan  shark,  Justlcs  Irving  Ian 

Go«iDst  >i-<tr«ii,  "1  am  fitisd  with  unra- 
Olrsinsd  smsftothsnt  st  th*  Inta*  praatlaas  o( 
«feo  pay  ih«  toh|ishnr»m«n  whsrs  (ins 
NMI  lUTh  In  N  bstcn  •<(  finy  Husa  hihI  s^t 

Mm  ptv  Of  aaHcsl  msH:        •<••  sra 

iifi«ar  a  iuiy  !(•  plug  do  ->  wiiMH 

RiNlisa  It  poatillg  for  ttf^'-tur  sitx  hts  lyjN  lo 

tafeO  MlVlAlOfi  of  m**"  ""  •   •>•"•>  WHO  IMT* 

rtvfi  Mty  M  iiMo  *•  n**  mmioi* 

an*  fi-'Ht^t  blttnioy  i>* at  iim  iomi 

•t  s4a|omi000« 

lu  4iiaiihm  ta  iHs  •«"  worblnt  »l 

ixiitfuhuruiM    (tt'tog,  ii'  '    i^id),  1,100 

ntst)  worksd  St  ths  allisa  4«Mli  arolio  ofcoab* 
srs,  clerks,  oarpsntsrs,  sta.    Sa  IMI.  Ihaa.  a 

total  of  SI. 'JOO  men  drsw  pay  checks  in  a 
union  claiming  a  mamberahlp  of  80,000.  All 
th*s*  figures  Isnd  suhstanos  to  th*  com- 
plaints of  longahorsmen  ( I )  that  f  avorlttom 
to  far  too  prevalent  In  employment  oppor- 
tunities; (2)  that  thousands  of  msn  find 
there  to  no  necessity  for  Joining  ths  union, 
and  many  make  out  better  than  union  mem- 
bers In  hours  worked;  (3)  that  seniority  has 
Uttle  meaning  on  any  deck  unless  the  regular 


men  on  the  pier  or  In  the  section  are  strong 
enough  as  a  group  to  Instot  on  seniority  be- 
ing observed. 

The  question  srtoes  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  ILA  Is  a  company  union  of  the  Blue  Book 
type  that  spawned  Harry  Bridges  on  the  w*at 
coast.    Certainly,  th*  situation  Is  stmllnr. 

The  rejection  by  th*  ILA  president  of  Com- 
missinner  Murtagh's  suggestion  that  tha 
union  close  lu  books  tamporarlly  untU  tha 
surplus  of  men  disappears  waa  untqua  (or  a 
trade-union  tsader  A  hypoerltteal  appaa! 
was  made  to  the  Taft-Narttay  law's  proht* 
bit  ion, 

Conventontiy  Ignorsd  by  the  union  presi- 
dent was  the  fact  that  prior  to  tlM  Taft> 
Nnrtiey  taw  the  union  always  oppoaed  any 
IttniuMon  of  msn  to  prevent  the  cruel  elTeot 
r  men  snd  thsir  rnmilies  sharing  starva- 
tion. Convsnlsntly  ignored,  too,  was  tha 
fai-t  MiMt  th*  aam*  Mlilpplng  OOMponies  bar* 
galnliitf  with  ths  ILA  are  roapoaaorlna  with 
the  NHtinnni  Maritime  tJnInn  an  «men(lm(>nl 
In  fhs  Trtft-Martlpv  law  Ths  bills  no  Intro* 
dtirtifi  *1Y  ('xiigMiiiiimnn  LastMant  an*!  Mnalor 
M4'iM<«MW  M.  M.  lOOl  and  0.  atOO.  wmiti 
Htii»iHi  •I'rMijii  14  Of  Iho  Tifl-Nifttoy  isw  by 
stlUlt)«  a  stliiOOlMI  "0"  «•  iMbtlOS  Ihs  Hif' 

4*  itati  iH  Um  ntrlllM  liHiKry. 

tha  MhiMM  |«rssli<0Mi  iMMOOTt  H  OOllSli* 


iH^hatl  IH  Um  

OrlHM  ralalMH   Uic  UHlill>  imilllMI  fOO  "M 


iiMMursg*  msmkonlitp.''  Al  pNOoni  IM 
fUh'%  iniiuthm  rao  !•  »  MNimiM  ^.  MUl  iMo 
ta  a  UHiMi)  mat  boa  Mvor  poM  Miy  waiforo 

or  strike  bsnsfiis  or  svan  ptibllshan  s  union 
nawspapsr  OvMituuitsd  in  tu*  oonsidsratlcNl 
of  raiaing  tha  initiHtuni  i*e  was  tha  Taft* 
Hartley  laws  prouibitiuu  of  skoasslve  or  dto- 
crtmlnatory  fees  "In  making  suoh  a  ftnd* 
tng  ths  Board  (NLRB)  shall  consider  among 
other  relevant  factors  •  •  •  the  wages 
currently  paid  to  th*  •mploy**s  afr*ct*d." 
(Sec.  8-b-8).  Th*  annual  Income  earned  by 
the  majority  of  longshoremen  hardly  war- 
rants an  increase  In  ths  460  Initiation  fee. 

Equally  to  be  indicted  with  the  union  are 
the  employers  who,  contrary  to  all  the  facts 
and  principles  of  social  Justice  and  common 


decency,  have  defended  the  racket-rldd«n 
ataape-up  system  of  hiring.  Their  only  argu- 
ment, efficiency,  to  ghastly  In  view  of  th* 
shape-up's  evil  effects.  Actually  the  argu- 
ment to  puerile  when  you  see  the  drift  of 
shippers  away  from  New  York  due  to  the 
hl^  extra  costs  peculiar  to  the  New  York 
waterfront.  To  say,  as  has  been  ^d,  that 
longshoremen  are  satisfied  with  thto  present 
set-up  to  to  say  that  worklngmen  are  satis- 
fied with  Job  Insecurity,  are  unconcerned 
about  serious  maldistribution  In  their  annual 
wages,  don't  think  that  loan  sharks'  Interest 
rates  ranging  from  520  to  1.000  percent  are 
exorbitant,  scoff  at  safety  enforcement,  care 
little  for  democratic  union  practices  and  pre- 
fer mob  rule. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  authorita- 
tive Indictment  of  the  shape-up  was  made 
last  fall  by  New  York  District  Attorney  Frank 
S.  Hogan: 

"The  number  of  criminals  operating  on 
the  water  front  to  a  direct  result  of  the  shape- 
up  system."  he  said.  "It  to  responsible  for 
kick-backs,  loansharking  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  other  crimes  on  the  waterfront. 
The  F>ower  over  emplojrment  to  so  arbitrary 
that  these  conditions  necessarily  follow. 
That  has  been  evident  for  more  than  80 
years,  as  shown  by  offlcUl  surveys.  Investiga- 
tions, and  reports. 

"The  shape-up  to  the  rckot  of  the  evU. 
I  think  It  to  a  system  which  spawns  crim- 
inal activities  so  regularly  that  the  State 
legislature  might  legally  abolish  It.  Seem- 
ingly for  their  own  selftoh  InteresU.  the  Ship- 
ping Association  and  the  ILA  are  unwilling 
to  do  anything.  But  If  either  the  union  or 
the  employers  had  any  decent  regard  iat 
the  worker,  they  would  quickly  agree  that 
It  to  In  hto  Interest  to  aboltoh  It.  Evidently 
neither  the  employers  nor  the  union  has 
been  stirred  by  any  such  humanitarian  Im- 
pulse. In  such  a  situation  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  In  the  legislature  ahotxld 
take  remedial  action." 

The  004  question  to  not  whether  or  not 
nafoMaUBf  committees  of  the  ILA  and  the 
Now  York  Shipping  Aseodatlon  will  apply 
themeelves  to  the  solution  of  theee  Inlqtil- 
totto  conditions  that  have  nourished  through 
their  Joint  criminal  neglect.  Th*  004  qu*s- 
tion  Is:  When  will  th*  Oov*mm*nt  ve*  Ita 
subsidy  snd  investigatory  powers  to  etean  up 
the  mass  on  the  New  York  water  frontt 

Longshoremen's  unions  in  Nawsll,  Bng- 
land,  Australia,  our  own  west  coast  and 
major  pono  Iftfotifhout  the  world  have  fsiien 
uador  OooMMmtot  iaad*rship  by  default  i* 
Naw  Ynrk.  ths  world's  largest  port,  le  go  th* 
aooM  way  because  of  the  failure  td  Oongreaa 
lo  Uiotltuta  a  thorough  investlgstioa 
at  rswomaiaaOmt  the  aaaaaaary 
leglsistHMf 

•in<ieraly  yours, 

JoNtt  M.  CoaaiOAN,  I,  J.. 


MiMiif  OAM  AkoiiioiiMotI  •  Ft^il 

OfoilN 

no 

HON.  G£ORC£  H.  WILSON 

or  OKIWIHOMA 

IN  THl  HOUBI  OF  mmMniTATXvn 

Jlfondav,  August  t.  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening  August  6, 
1949.  my  able  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
Hon.  Tom  Stxxd,  delivered  the  following 
timely  address  over  a  national  hook-up 
on   the   National   Broadcasting    Co.     I 
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eoBunend  to  All  tbe  reading  of  Mr. 
8nBD'«  address  on  the  5Ubject  of  Making 
Child  AbAodooaient  a  Federal  Offense, 
or  tte  fliMM  and  Moat  Ommr^nt  «•>- 
tba  Onttad  *»•>—  <■.  j^— 

Aiwt  j«t,  •craafily  aaoaili.  wtuit  la  pcr- 
lift|f^  ^yf^^  of  tlM  oaoai  i— |iif  111!  abuaa*  of 
aU  waUan  baniAts  cxisu  undar  UUs  vary 

It  to  to  glva  you  a  eomprabanalTa  pictura  at 
tlUa  aeaiparatlvcly  new  avU  tlMik  baa  wonaad 
llatMiv  iBto  our  (fc-^^^t^Ti  ui«  tlMkt  I  addnaa 
yon  today. 

Vteat.  I  ahould  Bfea  to  (Iva  you  tlM  ovar-iUl 
plctiira  of  th«  child-welfare  profram.  aftar 
^v^tek  I  want  to  poUit  out  thu  evil  of  which 
I  q^aak  in  Its  aordul  <lcutlis  and  than  ■!▼• 
I  Doaairiir  to  be  tlia  baa*  aaftutlon  to 

tha 

ebtidren  ta  oow  being 
1J00.000  cbildran 
the  cooperation  of  Vadaral  and  State 
OovaniBMnta  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Coat  of  thia  program  baa  Incraaaed  sharply. 
IB  tba  IMt  flaeal  yaar  thla  program  eauaad 
Fadatal.  fllata  and  local  authoriuaa  to  ex- 
pand ka  aaaaaa  of  l3d3.OOg,O0g  to  care  for 
UiS.atO  chlidren. 
OOMtraatcd  to  ibiM.  the  aasM  program  waa 
m»  than  hair  thla  burdenaona  Juat  •  years 
In  IMl  total  coau  for  the  program  ware 
glMjMO.000  with  allghUy  over  tOO.OOO  chU- 
Aaa  racelTlng  beneflu. 

Many  of  thaaa  chlUkvn  would  not  be  liv- 
ing ta  their  own  hooaea  or  homee  of  rela- 
Uvea.  but  taaMad  vouid  be  laaUUng  in  in- 
atitutloaa  or  ta  V'^**^  of  atrangera  If  the 
Oo^iraaa  had  not  provldad  Federal  granu- 
la-ald  to  the  Stataa  for  children  la  famiUea 
with  no  braadwtaaar. 

Tka  Federal  and  State  OoaeraaaanU.  in 
ftvaMiUig  aid  to  dependent  cMIAan.  have 
HI  ngiilaart  that  thaca  la  no  adequate  aub- 
atltute  for  a  family  ttooM  for  children  and 
that  ecoaoaaia  aaad  ahould  not  aMUlt  In 
breftbinc  vp  ai  aoraMl  family  retaMnaahipa. 
I  thlnJt  that  all  Aoiferteana  feel  aa  I  do 
about  thia  proi^ram  and  wtah  It  to  be  be  eon- 
Unued.  Aa  Chrlatlana.  aU  of  ua  want  to 
guard  balptaea  chiJi^aa  tnm  tba  bardahipa 

ba  eraatad  by  eco- 


ChildMa  aliglMa  tm  thla  langtaM  are  the 

who  have  no  parenta.  thoee  who  have  dia- 
ablad  parenta.  and  thoaa  whoae  parenta  for 
.  oaa  raMon  or  another,  over  which  they  liava 
ao  coatiol.  ara  iiaatrlf  to  provide  the  nccca- 
aittaa  at  Ufa  far  tfeaaa.  and  children  who  have 
been  abandoned.  It  ta  a  eoatfotttng  thing  to 
know  that  we  have,  uadw  UUa  proaram. 
agenclaa  which  aaa  to  It  that  no  American 
child  goee  to  bed  huni;^  or  homelcea. 

Thia  aid  U  extended  to  children  who  are 
la  need,  even  to  tikoaa  who  have  the  mla- 
fortune  to  be  tba  chlidren  of  parenta  who 
•re  unworthy  ot  tba  booor  and  who  daaert 
their  children.  NaeMM  li  denied  aid.  regard- 
leas  ot  bow  aorry  and  aoillilsss  ooa  or  both 
ot  Ma  gaasatt  may  ba.    And  Oatt  la  aa  it 


But  even  In  tba  aaafe  worthy  of  our  welfare 
endeavors,  we  soaMtlBaaa  faU  to  close  all  tha 
•  against  abuaaa.  Thia  ta  particularly 
.  this  dependent-child  welfare  pro- 
la  providing  far  tba  child,  we  tailed 
to  aMba  aay  praparatioaa  to  puniah  tho.>« 
paiaBtt  «itoa  eaa  and  should,  bat  bacaoaa 
^  laA  at  Liasmnn  decency,  fail  and  refuae 
to  provldi  for  their  own  flaah  and  bl<Kid.  And 
It  U  through  thla  loophole  that  one  of  the 
moat  braasn  abaiaas  ot  human  charity  has 
crown  up  In  racaat  years. 

All  ovar  tha  ■■Klen  to  some  ritent.  and  to 


•hOd-faUaf  loha  gwialag  day  by  daf 

paianta  are  deeerting  thi* 

them  for  ti»e  Anarlaaa 

to  rttftr"**     Tbia  has  groam  to  auch 

al-*«it"g  proporttona  tn  aome  areas  that  con- 
ii^re  sscunataa  abow  tiuit  23  percent  of 


the  total  relief  roll  In  aome  Statea  U  repre- 
aented  by  auch  eaaaa 

Tou  may  wonder  why  I  have  become  ao 
Intercated  In  thia  probiera.  I  am  aahamed  to 
aay  It.  but  It  la  true  nevertheleaa.  that  my 
great  State  of  Oklahoma  has  the  sorrlaaC 
record  of  «U  Statea  In  thla  regard.  Meet  re- 
cent reports  show  that  73  out  of  every  1.000 
children  In  Oklahoma  are  now  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  chUdren.  When  you  compare 
this  to  the  national  average  of  26  out  of 
every  1.000  children,  you  readily  see  that  the 
situation  m  Oklahoooa  Is  nearly  three  times 
as  bad  as  the  national  average. 

Under  these  circumstancea.  I  think  you 
wUl  a^ee  with  me  that  It  la  fitting  and 
proper  that  a  Congressman  from  Oklahoma 
may  well  take  a  leading  part  In  current  ef- 
forta  to  rtd  the  relief  rolla  of  these  abuses. 

Perhapa  I  first  ahould  outline  to  you  the 
way  thla  curae  has  grown  up.  All  States  have 
laws  mi<IH"g  It  a  crime  for  able-bodlad  par- 
enta to  deaert  their  children.  But  an  Matsa 
are  handicapped  In  their  abUlty  to  enforce 
thaaa  laws,  becauae  It  la  easy  these  days  for 
n  daaertlng  parent  to  leave  his  home  State 
and  hide  away  In  far-off  places.  It  U  expen- 
sive to  return  such  deserters  and  few  crun- 
tlea  have  the  funds  needed  to  chsae  down 
tbeae  culprits. 

Under  the  original  aoalal-aacurlty  laars, 
the  recorda  In  the  welfare  oAcas  are  made 
confidential.  Because  of  this,  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  an  odd  situation.  In  bun- 
drada  of  courthouaea  throughout  the  Na- 
tkm.  w«  find  a  welfare  office  on  one  floor 
wbaia  daaerted  children  are  brought  for  help. 
The  welfare  worker  Immediately  becomea 
awve  of  the  fact  that  the  crime  of  child 
daaartlon  haa  been  committed.  But  thla 
^tM  welfare  woraer  la  barred  under  tbe  law 
aa  It  now  stands  from  going  to  the  proeecut- 
Ing  attorney's  office  and  advising  him  of  thla 
violation  of  a  criminal  law.  Aa  a  result.  It  la 
aometimea  a  fact  that  the  proeecutor  never 
leama  about  the  crime,  or  if  ha  doea.  It  Is 
long  after  the  recreant  parent  has  disap- 
peared. 

Perhapa  It  would  not  be  more  than  long- 
sufferlng  people  could  bear  If  these  cases 
of  desertion  and  abuse  were  limited  to  Just 
thnae  who  for  one  reason  or  another  decide 
to  quit  their  famlllea  and  their  moat  sacred 
obllgatlona.  But  In  the  laat  few  years  tha 
evil  haa  become  much  worse  than  that. 

Peraonal  tnvaatlgatlon  haa  revealed  to  me 
that  we  have  an  ever-tncreaaing  number  of 
caaea  of  actual  conspiracy  between  the  father 
and  mother  to  get  their  children  on  the  re- 
lief rolls.  I  know  of  several  cases  where  di- 
vorcee were  obtained  through  such  collu- 
sloa  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  And  as 
though  this  In  Itself  waa  not  bad  enough.  I 
have  even  found  casea  where  tha  father. 
after  entering  Into  this  Moaplricy.  actually 
returns  to  the  family  hooM  aftor  the  relief 
has  been  granted  and  proceeds  to  live  off 
the  money  paid  to  his  suppoeedly  deserted 
child.  And  If  you  atUl  want  to  hear  more 
of  the  aordid  details.  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
of  some  caaaa  I  diacovered  where  theae  aorry 
fathers  not  only  llvad  off  the  funds  In- 
tonded  for  hla  child,  but  actually  took  the 
money  away  with  him  to  be  spent  on  beer 
and  in  gambling.  I  have  wltneaaad  some 
such  caaea  arith  my  own  eyea. 

Through  tha  loophole  In  thla  law  which 
permits  thla  sort  of  thing,  inveatlgatlon  re- 
veala  to  ua  that  In  many  oaMa  wa  are  ac- 
tually financing  the  breaking  19  of  homes. 
The  must  alarming  thing  about  all  thla  la 
tba  fact  that  theae  sort  at  caaaa  ara  on  tha 
Incraaaa. 

A  huaband  and  wt/s  become  dlspleaaed 
arltb  each  other.  Ordinarily,  parenta  will 
andura  thaaa  oondltlona  If  there  are  chil- 
dren. Or  at  laaat  If  divorce  aaema  to  be  the 
only  way  out.  decent  parents  will  aaa  to  It 
that  their  children  are  provided  for.  But 
not  ao  In  the  caaaa  I  mention. 

I  have  actually  heard  de^rttng  fathera 
say:  "Why  should  I  worryt    The  Government 


will  tw^a  oara  at  my  kids  better  than  I  caa. 
I  am  tired  ot  keeping  my  noee  to  the  grind- 
stone. I -am  going  out  and  have  aome  fun 
while  I  am  young  enough  to  enjoy  It."  And 
off  he  goea.  aectire  In  the  knowledge.  Mr.  and 
lira.  American  Taxpayer,  that  you  and  I  wlU 
aae  that  hia  chlldran  do  not  go  hungry. 

Another  man  sees  the  first  one  get  away 
with  thia  aort  of  thing,  and  sooner  or  later 
ha  says  to  himaelf :  "Why  shouldn't  I  do  llke- 
wlae?"  And  so  the  rolls  grow  larger  day  by 
day  and  the  number  of  worthless  parenta 
Increaaee. 

Saddest  of  all  are  thoee  caaea  where  a 
father  tells  hla  family  he  la  going  away  to 
hunt  for  work.  He  la  rarely  heard  from  again. 
Kven  If  the  law  finds  him.  more  often  than 
not  ha  la  discovered  In  aome  far-off  Stato  liv- 
ing with  another  woman. 

Just  to  Illustrate.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  one  case  In  my  home  county.  Thia  man 
left  hU  flrat  wife  after  they  had  produced 
five  children.  He  renuurled  and  left  his 
second  wife  after  they  had  produced  three 
children.  He  subsequently  left  her  and  la 
now  living  in  California  with  a  third  wife. 
My  latest  information  Is  that  thla  third  mar- 
riage already  has  produced  one  child.  80 
what  do  we  find  In  the  case:  he  la  living 
the  life  of  Riley  In  aunny  California,  while 
you  and  I  are  paying  for  the  care  of  two 
former  wlvea  and  eight  of  hia  children. 
And  the  law  haa  never  been  able  to  reach 
him.    He  Just  laugha  at  the  law. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  Judge  In  my  SUto 
who  calla  my  attention  to  one  family  where 
there  are  nine  children.  Pour  of  these  chil- 
dren were  born  after  the  father  deserted  tha 
family.  When  this  father  was  finally  caught, 
the  court  diacovered  that  he  had  been  sneak- 
ing back  home  from  time  to  time  and  living 
with  hla  divorced  wife.  She  seemed  to  like 
tha  situation  since  the  arrival  of  each  child 
Increased  the  amount  of  money  aha  could 
draw  from  the  relief  funds. 

If  time  allowed.  I  could  recite  eaaa  aftar 
oaaa  which  are  aa  bad  aa  the  few  examples 
I  have  already  deacrlbed.  But  by  now  I  feel 
sure  you  must  have  some  Idea  of  my  reaaon 
for  declaring  that  thla  thing  haa  grown  to 
ba  a  curae  in  America. 

Now.  I  want  to  outline  to  you  what  I  pro- 
poas  to  do  about  It.  And  here  la  where  you 
can  help,  aa  I  know  that  my  chancea  for 
succeaa  will  ba  greatly  enhanced  if  American 
public  opinion  la  aroused. 

First.  I  have  Introduced  bills  to  cure  this 
situation.  One  of  the«te  bills  already  has 
been  spproved  by  the  House  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  I  feel  certain  will  be- 
come law  as  soon  as  the  bill  now  in  procesa 
of  being  enacted  la  completed.  It  la  a  simple 
Idea  which  does  thla:  It  makea  It  mandatory 
for  the  welfare  worker,  when  evidence  of  child 
desertion  Is  received,  to  make  Immediate  re- 
port of  this  to  the  proeecuting  attorney.  In 
this  way.  local  law  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
aome  of  theae  deserting  parenta  before  they 
CToaa  State  lines  and  get  outside  of  the  reach 
of  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

My  other  plan  requires  enactment  of  a 
new  criminal  law — one  which  makea  It  a 
crime  for  a  parent  to  deaert  a  child  and  croaa 
a  State  line.  We  make  It  a  felony  for  any- 
one to  steal  an  automobile  and  take  It 
across  s  Stata  line,  and  I  think  any  parent 
low  enough  to  steal  the  home  and  liread 
from  his  own  children  ought  to  suffer  a  Ilka 
penalty. 

I  need  help  In  getting  other  Members  of 
Congreaa  to  realize  the  Importance  of  thla 
part  of  my  program.  If  we  can  moke  It  a 
Federal  offense  to  desert  children,  parents 
then  cannot  hide  from  the  law  so  easily.  I 
know  of  no  othar  way  we  can  meet  the  situa- 
tion. I  am  aacooragcd  by  the  responaa  I 
have  already  received  from  other  Members 
and  feel  hopeful  that  the  time  Is  near  at 
hand  when  we  can  get  thia  bill  passed.  Tour 
Congressman  will  be  coming  home  soon.  X 
hope  soosa  of  you  will  talk  to  him  about 
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thli  problem.  Perhaps  you  know  of  similar 
eases  in  your  own  home  community  that 
you  can  call  to  hla  attention.  Your  Con- 
gresaman  la  a  busy  man.  but  thua  far  I  have 
found  every  CMie  of  them  vitally  Interested 
aa  soon  as  he  ases  the  facts. 

Perhaps  w«  shall  never  succeed  In  con- 
vincing some  people  they  must  live  up  to 
their  moral  obllgatlona  of  supporting  their 
own  flesh  and  blood.  But  if  we  can  get  my 
bill  enacted  Into  law.  at  least  we  can  see 
to  It  that  those  who  are  too  sorry  to  support 
their  own  families  can  be  put  Into  Jail  while 
you  and  I  support  hia  family  for  him.  Past 
experience  teaches  that  most  men.  when 
actually  faced  with  the  choice  of  remaining 
In  Jail  or  supporting  their  children,  suddenly 
decide  to  be  good  fathers  again. 

I  have  received  letters  of  encouragement 
from  welfare  workers,  prosecuting  attorneys. 
Judges,  and  others  Interested  In  better  fam- 
ily life  In  America  from  every  State.  So  I 
know  this  Is  a  problem  to  some  degree  In 
every  State.  With  the  help  that  aroused 
public  opinion  can  give.  I  feel  confident  we 
soon  can  have  a  law  that  will  wlp>e  out  this 
vilest  of  all  welfare  abuses  In  America,  crimi- 
nal desertion  of  helpless  children. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  A^eements 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNISSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thunday.  June  2\  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  pub- 
lic duty  if  this  Congress  failed  to  extend 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. In  support  of  this  position.  I  ask 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Journal 
of  July  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  foDows: 

BKNSw  wrTHcrnr  deuit  this  vrrAL  pkogbam 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  a 
vital  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  expired  on 
June  1.  Its  renewal  had  been  voted  by  the 
House,  but  the  Senate  loitered  untU  the  dead- 
line was  reached.  Thus  a  program  which 
has  served  ua  well  for  15  years  Is  allowed  to 
lapse  at  the  very  time  when  it  Is  most  needed 
to  support  our  Nation's  efforts  for  world  se- 
curity and  peace  and  when  It  would  be  moat 
usefiil  to  that  cause. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  the 
European  recovery  program,  designed  to  help 
the  democratic  couijtrlea  of  Europe  regain 
their  economic  self-reliance  and  thereby  pre- 
aerve  their  political  freedom,  tn  both  of 
which  we  are  deeply  concerned.  A  salient 
provision  of  the  ERP  Is  that  those  16  coun- 
trlas  shall  rediKe  trade  barriers  among  them- 
selves and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  between 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  tha  world.  That 
is  a  specific  requirement  of  the  ERP  legisla- 
tion and  wisely  so.  becauae  permanent  re- 
covery and  stable  proaperlty  depend  on  free- 
dom of  trade. 

But  how  can  we  expect  others  to  Uve  up 
to  this  commitment  If  we  ourselves  abandon 
the  principle  It  involves — the  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act?  That  measure,  fathered  by  Cordell 
Hull  when  he  was  Secretary  of  SUte.  rests 
upon  the  axiom  that  trade  la  a  two-way  proc- 
ess.    Reciprocity  means  bargaining,  cooper- 


ating, recognlzliig  aaotliar^  Intarests  and 
rights,  and  adjusting  dUtaaucaa  for  mutual 
benefits.  Under  thla  act.  adgtaally  passed 
by  Congreaa  in  1934  and  aoeesaslvely  re- 
newed at  3-year  intervals,  wa  have  nego- 
tiated trade  agreements  with  42  countries. 
By  reducing  our  tariffs  on  imports  of  prod- 
ucts which  they  have  to  sell  and  which  wa 
need,  we  have  got  better  terms  and  broader 
markets  for  our  exports.  The  result  iMa 
been  an  aU -round  gain  in  good  businaaa  aad 
in  good  will. 

Such  la  the  prtjgram  which  expired  June  1 
and  is  now  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  Senate'a 
failure  to  concur  betimes  with  the  House 
in  renewing  the  act  for  anothT  3  years. 
That  this  regligence  will  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  long  is  unthinkable.  Without  the  au- 
thority of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
law.  the  hands  of  our  Government  are  tied 
in  many  Important  negotiations  now  pend- 
ing and  a  shadow  of  doubt  is  cast  upon  the 
sincerity  of  its  professed  intentiona  in  the 
entire  realm  of  international  affairs.  Russia, 
undoubtedly,  would  like  to  see  us  abandon 
the  reciprocity  program,  but  our  own  and  the 
free  world's  moat  vital  interests  demand  ttiat 
we  lose  no  time  in  ensuring  its  continuance. 


A  Liberal  Democrat  Welcomes  to  Wash- 


ington    the 
G>rmick 


Daughter    of    MedUl    Mc- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'KARA 

or  n.iJi»cis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  O'KARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  interested  some  days  ago  in  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Vubskll  1  and  my  dear 
personal  friend,  on  the  new  ownership 
and  management  of  one  of  the  large 
daily  newspapers  in  Washington,  the 
Timer -Herald.  While  I  usually  do  not 
find  myself  in  agreement  on  political  is- 
sues with  the  worthy  gentleman  from 
Marlon  County  in  Illinois,  I  wish  in  the 
present  Instance  to  join  with  him  in 
wishes  for  all  good  fortune  to  the  young 
woman  of  28  who  is  beginning  a  career 
In  metropolitan  journalism  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  great  faimly  tradition.  It 
must  be  heartening  to  her  uncle,  who 
is  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  older 
of  our  two  morning  newspapers  in  Chi- 
cago, to  know  that  the  call  of  the  blood 
in  this  yoimg  woman  Is  to  have  expres- 
sion in  the  rich  field  offered  in  the  daily 
journalism  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  is  a  personal  matter;  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics.  I  am  sure  that 
all  my  colleagues  from  Chicago,  who  dif- 
fer and  shall  continue  to  differ  with  the 
uncle  of  this  young  woman  on  matters 
of  politics,  policies,  and  philosophies, 
nevertheless  will  be  glad  with  him  that 
a  long-time  family  tradition  in  the  do- 
main of  the  foiirth  estate  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  person  of  an  earnest  young 
woman  whose  manners  of  personal  de- 
portment, we  are  told,  and  whose  social 
approaches  are  marked  by  a  commend- 
able democracy. 

I  would  caution  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Vitrsill],  however,  against  exces- 
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slve  optJBriffi  that  young,  democratic 
Mrs.  Masrw^  Peter  Miller.  Jr..  will  con- 
tinue too  long,  in  the  gmeratlon  of  which 
she  is  a  part,  to  defend  the  institutions 
of  a  rugged  and  ruthless  individualism 
which  have  already  largely  disappeared 
and  which  will  pass  entirely  with  the 
generation  of  which  her  uncle  is  a  part. 
I  think  that  the  uncle  would  have  it 
that  way.  at  least  to  the  extent  that  his 
niece  should  t>e  the  spokesman  of  her 
own  thoughts  and  of  the  men  and  women 
of  her  period,  and  above  all,  regardless 
of  what  her  political  leanings  should  be, 
she  should  prove  up.  in  the  final  analysis, 
as  a  great  journalist. 

As  a  yoimg  man.  her  imcle  responding 
to  a  family  trend  toward  public  service, 
occupied  a  public  trust  in  the  county  of 
Cook.  ni.  I  think  he  did  a  good  job  and 
that,  in  the  period  of  his  youth,  he  was 
an  idealist. 

Her  father  was  one  of  the  men  who 
fought  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  at  Arma- 
geddon to  pound  the  Republican  Party  in 
Illinois  from  the  first  place  that  it  had 
occupied  for  20  years  to  the  position  of  a 
third  party.  He  came  to  Springfield  in 
'January  of  1913.  elected  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Progressive  Party,  as  State  repre- 
sentative In  the  General  Assembly.  I 
have  many  fond  and  sweet  memories  of 
Medill  McCormick.  later  United  States 
Senator,  and  of  Gen.  Prank  S.  Dickson, 
former  Member  of  the  Congress  and  Ad- 
jutant General  of  Illinois,  his  brilliant 
and  lovable  secretary. 

Medill  McCormick  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Dlinois.  supported 
the  full  program  of  liberal  and  progres- 
sive legislation  of  the  Democratic  Dvmne 
administration.  There  were  the  same 
cries  then  of  "State  socialism."  insidious 
subversive  imdermming.  then  charged  to 
the  IWW;  all  the  cries  of  agonized  big 
business.  But  none  of  them  phased 
young  Medill  McCormick. 

He  headed  a  State  investigation  to 
hasten  the  day  for  liberal  pensions  to 
mothers.  He  fought  for  the  minimum 
wage  at  a  time  when  all  big  business  was 
crjing  in  horror  at  mere  mention  of  the 
name.  With  his  wife,  Ruth  Hanna  Mc- 
Cormick. he  worked  against  the  reac- 
tionai7  forces  for  the  passage  of  the  par- 
tial equal  suffrage  act  wiiich  has  tbm 
forerunner  of  full  suffrage  for  our  womaa 
citizens. 

Nor  can  I  forget  that  at  that  period, 
when  the  woman  clerks  In  Chicaco'a 
large  stores  were  receiving  a  wmg«  of 
about  $5  a  week.  Ruth  Hanna  McCor- 
mick. the  wife  of  the  young  progressive 
representative  in  the  legislature,  was 
working  day  and  night  on  State  Street  la 
Chicago  in  a  brave  attempt  to  organize 
into  a  labor  union  these  woman  clerks, 
that  their  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment might  be  brought  into  a  hap- 
pier sunshine. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  woman 
of  28,  who  has  taken  over  a  great  Wash- 
ington daily  newspaper,  has  a  rich  herit- 
age in  liberalism.  There  is  the  call  of 
the  blood  to  carry  on  a  great  family  tra- 
dition in  journalism.  I  wonder,  too,  if 
time  will  not  prove  the  call  of  the  blood 
to  carry  on  another  family  tradition  as 
expressed  by  both  her  father  and  her 
mother  in  those  stirring  days  when  the 
progressives  fought  at  Armageddon  and 
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th«  rwicUonarles  of  the  Republican 
Party  took  a  UcklnK  from  which  they 
never  have  recovered.  It  wmjf  turn  ool 
to  be  the  caU  of  the  blood  to  Mtwrtlhm 
In  any  event,  the  daughter  of  a  great 
father,  my  very  dear  peraooal  friend. 
Senator  MediU  If  cCormlck,  has  my  moat 
sincere  food  wishes. 


Tkt  Traf  edy  af  CkiM 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF  OHIO 

W  TH»  HOCSE  OP  RKPRESENTAnvaa 

Monday.  August  i.  1949 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
opinion  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  under  date  of  July 
7.  1949.  dealing  with  the  situation  In 
r«t>t»»^  posMSses  sufficient  merit  to  Jus- 
tify tti  iBKrUon  in  the  Rtcoao.  It  is  as 
follows: 

THE    TKACDT    OT    CHIM* 

Although  •COM  Americans  may  disagree 
with  Ita  raaaontnc-  lt«  historical  accuracy, 
and  the  wladom  of  publishing  It  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  the  State  Departments 
white  i>aper  on  China  adds  up.  on  the  whole. 
to  a  bleakly  persuasive  argument  In  de- 
fenae  of  the  past  policy  of  the  United  States 
In  dealing  with  the  Nationalists. 

If  the  document  can  be  summarlaed  at 
all.  It  maj  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
Through  no  fault  of  our  own  Government,  a 
^tHift^y  of  the  first  magnitude  has  taken 
place  in  China;  (2)  thU  dlM«t«r.  which 
threatens  to  have  a  profoundly  adverae  ef- 
fect on  the  strategic  position  of  the  United 
Btales  and  the  whole  free  world  In  relation 
%o  Ada.  Is  attributed  primarily  to  Incompe- 
tence, corruption,  and  decay  within  the  Na- 
tionalist regime  of  Ceneraiiaslmo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  (3)  short  of  direct  interven- 
tion by  our  srmed  forcee— which  could  lead 
to  a  war  that  would  be  condemned  by  both 
the  American  and  Chinese  people — there  is 
no  practical,  concrete  action  we  can  launch 
at  this  stage  to  help  turn  back  the  Commu- 
nist tide;  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  work 
out  a  new  policy  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

In  his  letter  transmitting  the  white  paper 
to  the  President.  Secretary  Acheson  has  been 
unqtiallfledly  emphatic  in  answering  those 
who  have  blamed  the  State  Department  for 
what  has  happened.  As  he  hss  put  It.  "The 
unfortunate  but  Ineecapable  fact  Is  that  the 
ominous  result  of  the  cIvU  war  in  China  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  that  this  country 
did  or  could  have  done  within  the  reasonable 
limits  of  its  capabUltles  oould  havs  changed 
that  result:  nothing  that  was  left  undone  by 
this  eonntry  has  contributed  to  it.  It  was 
the  product  at  ttrtvnal  Chinese  forcee.  forcee 
which  this  uMUUiJF  tried  to  Influence  but 
could  not."  And  he  has  made  clear  that  In 
lUs  opinion  the  Nationalists  are  now  all  but 
weahed  up.  with  the  Communists  in  a  poal- 
tlon  to  win  control  everywhere  In  China. 

In  support  of  this  thesis— which  Is  backed 
up  by  a  vast  amount  of  documentation,  in- 
cluding the  hitherto  secret  Wedmeyer  re- 
port— Secretary  Acheenn  begins  with  a  de- 
^gitahle  bat  vlgeroue  defense  of  the  Yalta 
igieemrnt  and  piea  ad  fNn  there  to  argue. 
tn  edeet.  that  the  postwar  course  of  Chiang's 
Hatlooaltat  government  led  inevtubly  to  the 
piasHit  d  least  sr  The  generalissimo  Ini- 
IkOcd  the  Idea  of  a  political  reouncillaUon 
^rtth  the  Communlsu.  but  like  the  Red 
be    resisted    such    a    reconcUiatUm 


when  the  Hurley  and  Marshall  mlaalons 
aoN^t  to  eflKt  one  Then,  sgalnst  the 
etroncseS  kind  of  expert  American  advice,  he 
decided  that  he  oould  settle  things  by  force 
ot  araos.  But  he  found  that  he  could  net. 
The  war-weary  Chineae  people  ctalfted  away 
fvoas  ^»*»«  Bis  armies  did  not  have  to  be 
difeatsd,  they  disintegrated.  After  VJ-day 
be  received  about  ta.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  loans  and 
grants  from  the  United  Statea.  plus  mUltary 
and  civilian  surplus  property  orlglnally  eost- 
Ing  $1,000,000,000.  but  still  he  suffered  defeat 
after  defeat.  Why?  Mot  tiecauee  of  lack  of 
aniM  or  ammunition,  but  because  of  deca- 
dsnoe  In  his  regime,  loes  of  eosftdsnce  In  his 
Ip.  Incompetence  among  his  generals, 
morale  among  his  troops,  and  the 
fanatical  seal  with  which  the  Communist 
forcee  fought  against  bim.  Would  the  Wede- 
meyer  proposals  hsve  helpsd?  Not  without 
drastic  i storms  of  the  sort  Chiang  had  suad- 
fastly  refund  to  make. 

Although  there  may  be  considerable  room 
for  argument  about  the  "Ifs"  and  "buts" 
Involved  In  all  this.  Secretary  Acheson  and 
the  •'white  paper"  have  made  clear  that 
there  Is  one  supremely  tragic  and  danger- 
ous fact  thst  cannot  be  debated  or  wtahed 
away.  The  fact  U  simply  thU:  That  Chin*, 
after  lu  long  years  of  bitter  struggle 
against  the  war  lords,  the  Japaneee.  and 
the  Communists,  has  loet — for  the  time 
being  at  least — Its  opportunity  to  achieve 
internal  peace,  unity,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence. What  it  faces  now  Is  the  grim 
probability  of  being  converted  Into  a  satel- 
lite of  the  Kremlin.  What  the  world  at 
large  faces  Is  the  prospect  of  the  Chinese 
voting  with  Russia  In  the  United  Nations, 
the  proepect  of  Red  aggression  against 
China's  neighbors,  and  the  proepect  of  a 
gravely  unsettling  new  balance  of  power  In 
the  far  Pacific. 

In  the  teeth  of  such  a  situation,  now  that 
we  ha%e  virtually  written  off  the  National- 
ists, what  should  American  policy  be? 
There  is  no  easy  answer.  Of  course,  as 
Mr.  Acheson  has  ssld.  we  must  continue 
with  such  traditional  things  as  our  friend- 
ship for  the  Chinese  people  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  country's  Independence.  In 
addition,  we  must  encourage  all  develop- 
menU  likely  to  help  throw  off  'he  foreign 
yoke  of  the  Kremlin-serving  Communists, 
and  we  must  do  whstever  we  can  to  prevent 
the  Red  contagion  from  spreading  else- 
where lu  Asia  But  it  is  far  almpler  to 
speak  vaguely  of  what  we  ought  to  do 
than  It  Is  to  hammer  out  a  concrete  pro- 
gram of  action  that  will  yield  good  results. 
Accordingly.  It  goes  without  ssylng  that 
the  special  group  organised  by  the  State 
Department  to  formtilate  a  new  far-east- 
ern policy  has  an  extremely  ditScult  )ob 
on  Its  hands.  We  ought  not  to  drlude  our- 
selvee  about  it:  The  Uagedy  of  China  has 
a  tragic  meaning  for  the  entire  free  world, 
and  it  has  created  problems  that  will  be- 
devU  ue  for  years  to  come.  Certainly,  from 
this  point  on.  recriminations  about  where 
the  blame  liee  should  be  subordinated  In 
the  United  States  to  tbs  prims  task  of 
sgTssIng  OB  measuree  to  cope  with  the 
consequcncee  of  the  Nationalist  coUapee. 


T1i«  GOP  DU4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


IN  THB  HOU8S  OP  RVRKDITATIVKS 

Monday.  Auffust  f.  1H9 

Mr.   McCORMACK      Mr.   Speaker.   I 
include  in  my  remarks  an  Interesting 


and  anslytlcal  editorial  that  appeared  hi 
the  Washington  Star  of  August  7.  1949: 

THI   GOF    nnEWMS 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Guy  George  Oabrlelaon. 
baa  put  forward  two  ob)ectivee— neutraUty 
for  hlmeelf  and  harmony  for  the  conunlttce. 

Mr  Gabrtelaon  should  not  have  any  great 
difficulty  being  a  neutral  chairman.  Ue  will 
p»<i  It  BMire  difllcult.  as  his  own  narrow  mar- 
gin o<  victory  indicates,  to  barmanize  the 
clashing  elemenu  within  the  national  com- 
mittee. If  one  assumes,  however,  that  he  is 
successful  in  attaining  both  of  these  objec- 
tlvce.  the  GOP  still  will  not  have  fouiul  a  way 
out  of  the  political  wllderneae  In  whlcb  It 
has  wandered  for  almost  two  dccadce. 

rar  tbs  dilemma  of  the  Republicans  goes 
deeper  than  queetlons  of  neutrality  and  party 
harmony.  This  illftmw*  was  stated  in  a  few 
words  by  the  retiring  chairman.  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Scorr,  of  Pennsylvania.  "Until  we  search 
otir  souls."  he  said,  "and  stand  very  clearly 
In  the  public  mind  for  things  which  people 
Instinctively  feel  sre  good  for  them,  no 
amount  of  well-financed  'public  relatione' 
will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  such  a  public 
policy." 

There  Is  a  lot  of  truth  In  that  statement. 
Governor  Dewey  has  been  assailed  by  the  Old 
Guard  for  his  "me-too"  campaigns.  Even 
more  vehement  were  the  denunciations  ot 
Wendell  Wlllkle  on  that  score.  And  in  a 
sense  the  spokesmen  for  the  Old  Guard  ap- 
pear to  be  rlKht.  In  the  last  three  Preaiden- 
tlal  elections  the  Republicans  have  appealed 
to  the  voters,  not  as  a  real  opposition  party, 
but  more  as  a  party  which  adopu  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Democratic  program,  promis- 
ing only  to  do  a  better  Job  of  putting  them 
into  effect.  And  on  all  three  occasions  the 
voters  preferred  to  stick  with  the  Democrats. 

So  when  Mr.  Scorr  ssys  the  party  must 
stand  for  things  "which  people  Instinctively 
feel  are  good  for  them."  what  does  he  mean? 
Is  he  calling  for  more  of  the  me-too  ap- 
proach, or  doce  he  has  in  mind  offering  the 
electorate  a  clear-cut  and  real  choice  between 
the  policies  of  the  Democrats  and  yet-to-be- 
devlsed  policies  of  the  Republicans? 

This.  In  brief,  la  the  essence  of  the  OOP 
dilemma.  If  it  Is  going  to  be  an  effective 
opposition  party  it  must  find  a  program,  con- 
sistent with  what  the  people  feel  la  good 
for  them,  that  offers  some  real  choice  be- 
tween the  Republican  Party  aiKl  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  As  yet.  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  Republican  pollcvmakers  are  capa- 
ble of  devising  a  program  which  Is  both  dif- 
ferent and  politically  feasible. 


Aras  Race  Is  Ob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

O^  WISLUHaLH 

IN  THk  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVkS 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  inserting  an  intereating  article 
by  David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Eveniaf  flUtr  ol  Au- 
gust 5: 

Au.  Hor«  roe  Avonn?ro  Asms  Race  Orrxw  Up 
»v  TstTMAw  JoRitsox — StcwwruTta  TdRi- 
MoNT  ON  Aid  PaocsAM  Hau)  or  Tor  I 


(By  David  Lawrence) 
All  hope  for  reduction  of  armament  and 
all  hope  Tor  the  avoldanes  of  a  race  In  arma- 
ment building  with  Russia  mms  to  bava 
been  given  up  by  President  Truman  If  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Louis  Johnson,  wbo  makes 
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International  policy  nowadays,  was  tp—M.- 
ing  for  the  United  States  Government  In  his 
testimony  before  tbs  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Whst  Secretary  Jcdinaon  said  in  answer  to 
questions  by  Representative  Jobm  Voars,  Re- 
publican, of  (Mkk).  In  connection  with  the 
arms-aid  program  Is  of  transcendent  signifi- 
cance. Hare  exactly  is  the  transcript  of 
testimony: 

"Mr.  VoSTS.  Now.  on  disarmament:  We've 
got  a  proposal  befcKv  the  United  Nationa 
that  we  will  disarm  when  the  rest  will,  pro- 
vided there  is  Inspection,  etc.  And  cer- 
tainly this  does  not  change  that,  does  It? 
We  are  ready  to  disarm  whenever  the  rest 
are  on  a  basis  that  will  secure  all  of  us? 

"  "rox  roa  that  okcz' 

"Secretary  Johkson.  We  fell  for  that  once. 

"Mr.  Voars.  But  we  are  willing  to  proceed. 
This  doesn't  alter  the  plans  we  have  made? 

"Secretary  Jorkscht.  I  am  suspicious  of  all 
the  disarmament  talk.  I  think  there  Is  peace 
for  the  world  only  In  a  strong,  armed  Ameri- 
ca. We  want  to  bring  the  cost  at  thst  down 
within  our  economy.  But  there  sre  forces 
loose  In  the  world  that  I  would  not  trust 
for  a  moment,  so  far  as  America  disarming, 
and  we  might  as  well  say  that  on  the  record 
now  as  Ister. 

"Mr.  Voars.  What  I  mean  Is  that  wl>en 
thoee  forcss  will  enter  Into  s  plan  of  redtic- 
tlon  that  provides  for  our  security,  we  dont 
intend  to  change  our  views  by  this  legisla- 
tion? 

"Secretary  JoBwaoH.  Ton  assume  that 
those  forces  would  enter  Into  such  an  agree- 
ment. Nobody's  word  In  certain  places  will 
be  sulBcieht.  Nobody's  agreement  will  be 
sufficient  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  cer- 
tain people  disarming. 

•  Mr.  VoSTS.  We  wotild  re<jtiire  Inspectlon 
and  punishment  toe  violation,  as  provided 
In  our  proposal  to  tbe  United  Nations? 

"Secretary  JoHMSCur.  It  Is  poasible  to  frame 
It  so  that  by  Inspection  and  checking,  per- 
haps as  Mr.  Baruch  talked  about  in  connec- 
tion with  atom  bombs,  that  can  be  done. 
But  with  t2ie  forces  that  are  rampant  in  the 
world  seeking  today  to  destroy  oxir  way  of 
life,  the  hope  for  American  peace,  whlcb  Is 
world  peace,  is  streiigth  of  American 
and  strength  of  American  economy. 

"Mr.  Voavs.  That  U  ail." 


sun   POS    MSTS 

The  phrase.  "We  fell  tot  that  once."  bears 
explanation  because  it  is  an  alibi  for  the  mis- 
takes of  a  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tion. The  reference  about  disarming  tin- 
douhtedly  was  to  tbe  arms  limitation  con- 
ference m  1921  by  which  Great  Britain  and 
t^e  United  States  and  Japan  agreed  to  main- 
tain naval  armament  on  the  basis  of  a  5-6-S 
ratio. 

But  the  IniMs  story  of  what  happened 
afterward  has  never  l>een  emphaalaed.  Japan 
chose  to  use  the  naval  tonnage  allotted  to 
her  to  btilld  fast  cruisers  and  aircraft  car- 
riers. The  treaty  was  dtie  to  expire  after 
12  years,  and  the  Tokyo  Government  for- 
mally notified  the  other  powers.  Including 
tbe  United  States,  that  she  did  not  Intend 
to  renew  the  treaty.  What  Is  more.  > Japan 
notified  the  United  States  In  December  1984. 
at  the  London  Conference,  that  she  con- 
aidered  America's  attitude  in  the  Par  Cast 
one  of  aggression  and  that  she  planned  to 
build    up    her   navy    to   any    strength   abe 


ThU  warning  was  never  mads  pnbllc.  al- 
though now  it  appears  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's volume  of  past  dlploiaatle  rseorda. 
■videnUy    the    Democratic    administration. 

which  was  in  |.ower  in  the  thirties,  failed  to 
beed  this  warning.  Japan  built  enough  air- 
craft carriers  to  be  able  in  1941  to  capture 
the  Philippines  and  all  of  soutbcast  Asia  and 


to  administer  a  crtishlng  defeat  on  the  Unltsd 
Statea  Navy  and  on  the  Army  and  Air  Poross 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Bsduetion  ot  armament  can  be  a  matter  ot 
agreement,  but  with  any  such  agreement  goea 
the  right  to  increase  armament  12  treaties 
are  violated  or  terminated. 

The  fact  that  the  Truman  administration 
has  decided  that  It  will  not  modify  lu  arms 
program  even  If  tenalon  eases  or  If  the  Rus- 
sians change  their  policy,  and  that  Amolca 
Intends  to  build  up  the  mightiest  armed 
force  the  world  has  ev«r  known,  will  mean 
a  tremendous  coct  for  many  years.  It  will, 
of  course,  lead  to  considerable  competition  In 
armament  which  Is  already  being  started — 
and  which  is  being  construed  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  the  precursor  to  Inevltabls 
war. 


Wby  I  Lore  AaMrica  and  Hate  Coaaaais 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  DWIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8,  1949 

Mr.  MADDE3*.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
S.  Kaplan,  attorney  In  Gary.  Ind..  has 
written  an  effectual,  concise,  and  liighly 
commendable  message  which  reveals  the 
communistic  menace  in  Its  true  light. 

Mr.  Kaplan  is  historian,  service  oCBcer, 
and  member  of  the  Americanism  com- 
mittee of  Gary  Memorial  Post,  No.  17,  of 
the  American  Legion. 

His  message  appeared  in  tbe  Hoosier 
Legionnaire  of  March  1949: 

WHT    I    LOVX    AUBLICX    AXD    HATS    COM.MTnrXSM 

(Bv  Pichard  S.  Kaplan,  historian  and  service 
officer.  Gary  Memorial  Poet.  No.  17.  member 
Americanism  committee,  department  of  In- 
dians) 

Day  by  day.  my  heart  has  been  growing 
heavier  and  heavier,  and  inside  of  me  I've 
been  getting  sicker  and  sicker.  Reading  the 
audacious  boasts  and  pledges  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  whom  are  now  cai  trial  before  Judge 
Medina,  that  In  the  event  of  a  war  between 
tbe^nited  States  and  Russia,  ttasy  will  sup- 
port and  aid  Russia,  simply  nanssatcs  me. 

How  In  the  name  of  Heaven  can  men 
poeeesslng  the  brain  of  an  ant  Utc  In  these 
United  States  and  suppcot  the  ideologies  of 
communistic  Russia?  As  a  democracy,  why 
should  we  continue  to  harbor,  protect,  and 
tolerate    these    disloyal    creatures? 

Why  do  I  feel  so  bltt^  about  these  men 
and  all  of  their  Uk?  Becatiae  I  love  Amer- 
ica— love  these  United  States  with  all  my 
heart  and  with  aU  my  soul.  Why  do  I  love 
my  country  as  I  do? 

Because  my  father  (God  rest  his  soul) 
came  bwe  from  Russia  as  a  young  man.  flee- 
ing from  persecution  and  Czarism.  He  had 
nothing  but  his  hands,  his  mind,  and  a  wlU 
to  learn  and  work.    He  found  both  here. 

Attending  night  school  (at  no  cost  to 
him)  he  learned  the  English  language  and 
the  history  of  this  coiintry.  He  was  given 
the  chance  to  earn  his  living  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  whole  world  before  him. 
handicapped  by  nothing  aixl  no  one  other 
than  his  own  will  and  ability. 

Because,  given  the  chance,  my  father  was 
sble  to  own  his  own  little  business,  practice 
his  rellgkm  In  his  own  tem^rie.  and  raise 
four  children  to  mf"**^^'^  and  womanhood. 


Because  those  four  children  were  given  a 
free  education,  a  chance  to  obtain  college 
educatlcxis.  s  chance  to  travel  and  know  this 
ootintry. 

Because  all  through  our  Uvea  we  went  to 
bed  at  night  safe  and  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  pcdlce  were  In  the  streets,  not  to 
knock  at  our  doors,  not  to  search  our  homes 
or  to  grab  any  of  us  and  thn>w  us,  wllly-nllly. 
into  a  dungeon — but  to  protect  us  against 
evUdoers.  Asleep  or  awake,  each  of  us  knew 
that  the  powe-  of  our  town,  our  county. 
State,  and  Nation  was  behind  us.  watching 
over  us,  protecting  us  like  a  loving  mother 
ready  to  spring  at  the  throat  of  any  who 
would  harm  tis  and  to  avenge  an  Injtiry  to  us 
through  Its  polic;  and  courts. 

Becsuse.  In  spite  of  my  religion  (or  be> 
cause  of  it) .  I  was  able  to  achieve  an  honored 
profession  and.  like  my  parents,  brln'j  my 
daughter,  and  grandchild  into  this  world 
blessed  and  protected  by  this  same  ootmtry. 

Because  when  my  father — an  orthodox 
Jew — died  In  Allston.  Mass..  he  was  carried 
to  hla  grave  by  10  pallhearers — police  officer 
trtenda  of  his  life — all  Roman  Cathc^cs. 
come  to  aay  their  last  farewells  to  tbeir 
friend. 

Because  I  was  given  an  opporttmity  to  serve 
my  country  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  armed 
farces  In  time  of  war.  not  because  I  waa 
fWccd  to  do  so.  but  because  I  wanted  to 
do  so. 

Those  are  but  a  few  reasoos  for  my  lovs 
of  my  cotintry.      -~s 

I  bate  communism  and  all  It  stands  for. 
Because  none  of  the  events  and  conditions 

above  preeented  oould  bare  occurred  in  Com- 
mtmlst  Russia,  v^ere  the  indlvidtial  ts  but  a 
grain  of  sand  to  be  blown  hither  aiul  yon 
by  the  faintest  breath  of  the  poUtbttro  and 
lu  stooges,  where  the  state  is  God  and  all, 
and  where  the  Indivldtial  is  but  a  servant 
of  the  state.  Because  communism  Is  tbe 
drug  that  destroys  the  very  sotil  of  man. 
dwarfs  the  mind  of  man.  and  leaves  him  a 
pliable  tooL 

Because,  having  known  freedom  all  my 
life,  I  treasure  It.  and  freedom  is  an  tm- 
known  thing  in  communistic  Russia,  or  In 
any  cotmtry  dominated  by  commtinlsm. 
Anything  or  anyone  who  would  take  away 
my  freedom — freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  exprtseluu.  frssdom 
to  live  my  life  as  I  wish  to  Uts  it.  so  long 
as  I  do  not  hurt  my  fellow  man— I  repeat: 
anything  that  would  destroy  that  freedom, 
I  hate  with  all  the  hatred  in  my  heart. 

Because  communism,  evil  thing  that  it  la, 
will,  if  allowed  to  spread  and  grow  In  this 
country,  destroy  the  breath  of  life  as  ws 
Americans  know  It.  And.  though  the  stoogs 
leadei  ■  ot  oonununlsm  in  this  country  dont 
realise  It.  tbey.  too.  will  be  destroyed,  for 
they  will  outlive  their  usefxilness  to  the  com- 
munistic state,  and  communism  has  always 
preached  that  that  which  is  not  useful  to 
the  state  must  be  destroyed. 

II  my  father  were  alive  today  he  would 
ssy.  as  he  said  100  times  over  in  his  life. 
**There  is  no  greater  or  better  country  in  all 
the  world  than  the  United  Statea.  I  know. 
You  who  were  ham  here  don't  kiu>w  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad.  Coming 
from  a  bad  country.  I  can  appreciate  a  good 
country.  I've  seen  the  sleet  and  the  steam 
and  the  rain.  I  can  appreciate  the  sunshine 
represented  by  the  United  Statea." 

Let  tis  all  say  amen  to  his  words. 

To  those  wbo  prate  of  their  love  for  com- 
munlsm,  all  I  can  aay  la.  "I  pity  you.  May 
I.  however,  suggest  that  we  In  the  United 
States  can  ^Murs  your  presence  here.  Go. 
)oln  the  covmtry  you  love  so  much,  (ffactics 
your  conuntmlstic  Ideology  there.  We  want 
no  part  of  it  here. 

I  love  my  countir. 

I  hate  and  fear  communlam  because  It  has 
brought  fear  where  only  love  existed  before. 


I 
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.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


Of  TSB  BOC9S  or  RVSaBrrATXYH 

Mondat.  Au^nat  t,  J»49 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  kiMMChusetU.  Mr. 
SpMkcr.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
Bftrks  in  Um  Rbooro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowtnc  artlclea  from  the  Boeton  Herald 
Of  Aufftut  •  and  T.  1M»: 
fProm  tHe  Boeton  Bwald  ot  Augxat  t.  1M01 
Aourr  TO  W«w  Bmlamd— BvaHBV**- 
Omu    Puut   ros  X3aoooirr 


to 


(By  BulUc;  OrtAn) 

AngiMt    5— An    "OparattoB 

wd  for  th«  datry  catU* 

■•w  BBcUnd  tlile  eoai- 

tn«  wtBt«r  WM  propo— d  today  by  ReimMBt- 

■Uv«  Bvni  WuuMi  BOCBBS.  of  ICMMkcbuactu. 

•w>«t  piaa.  caapataMa  to  last  vint«r't  bay- 

Itft  to  MBHM^-ffafapid  Btat«a  of  tb«  Wast. 

Dira     a    Biaatdantial     ei 

In  ad<litk»  to  the  preaaat 

•he    ezpraaaad    miiillBiiii  i    of    aatttaa    tbla 
support. 


Vadar  tiM  disaster-loan  acbana  now  In 
affect  for  flva  of  tba  New  Kngland  Statca, 
larmara  who  cazuvot  obtain  loans  from  rafu- 
lar  "h^'^riMiM  may  draw  on  a  •M.OOO.OOO  fund 
Mtmlnlstarad  by  tlM  l^rmara  Honia  Admin- 
istration. Baporto  from  Maw  BnHaml  ladl- 
cata  that  little  uaa  will  ba  made  of  this  aid. 

^MSTtlng  that  Bav  gwgian/i  "should  not 
be  pcnallaad  juat  to  make  (oodwUl  for  tha 
Weat."  Mrs.  Boaoa  raeallad  that  tha  seven 
anowbound  Wastam  Btatea  were  aided  last 
wtatar  to  tha  ttuoa  of  •33.445.410.  Of  this. 
tHJM.lin  was  supplied  by  Pvderal  a«enclaa 
flan  ra«ular  apiyoprtaOflM.  IIOSOOOO  from 
tiM  Praaidant's  aaaaciiaaf  fund,  and  913.- 
OOOMO  firom  Btate  and  local  funds. 

Ariuinff  for  tha  air  route  because  of  tba 
aarlous  hay  and  feed  saortaca  tn  Maw  Bnf- 
i^wj^  and  tha  traditional  dearth  of  fratfbt 
car*,  aba  said  laat  winter's  hayllft  had  coat 
tto  AU  WQte»  ^proBlmateiy   •i.oooooo.   a 

feean  absorbed  in  nor- 

I  had  the  pUoU  not  been 

hay  to  fa 


aaLTOMvrAtx  d*  rsvoa 

•  aAi.TowaTAi.L  of  Maaaachuaatts  ttip- 

portad  the  propoaal.  saylnf  ba  hoped  the  De- 
partment Of  Agriculture  would  glTe  as  sym- 
attantlon  to  New  Kngland  tn  Ita 
drought  as  It  Is  now  giving  to  the 
In  funds  to  ba  oaad  acatnat  graashop- 
•.  and  as  It  did  during  laat  winter's  bay- 

iirt. 

Air  Porta  operations  In  the  Waet  laatad 
about  a  month.  January  34  to  rebruaxy  26. 
At  ona  ttmr  llA  planes,  moatly  "flyuig  box- 
C--4TS.  took  part,  wtth  a  force  of 
Btataa  aSactad 
"yoMlac.  Utah. 
Morth  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

TOtn  or  MAT  VLOWW 
piorce    plane*    In    that    period   carried 
toiM  of   hay  and  feed,  as  well   se  «M 
n^ars,  8.000  blanketa.  77  weaecU  tsnow 
),    1    radio  haaaea.  MO  pounds  of 
laa,  IJOt  avMa  aantlmeters  of 

Mid  tMOjnO  worth  of  radium. 

foUad  up  S.4M  Sytng  hour*. 

♦mphaslaed  that  the  Air  ^irce 
I  would  have  baeu  flying 


Air 
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Mrs. 


tlea  mlaakma,  learning  Inatrumant  pro* 
eaduraa  and  making  winter  training  flights 
at  the  time,  sod  that  a  Mftaln  amount  of  ita 
budget  waa  set  apart  for  thaaa  MWMaaa.  Tha 
hsyllft  was  a  useful 

TABiyv  ury 
waa  advlaad  aarliar  la  tha  day 
Presidential  MBtataat. 
of  Agrtcuilure  Mmmmmi  had 

, opoaal  to  Ult  the  hapon  duty 

en  frr-"***"  hay  aa  a  poaalMe  aid  to  Mew 
Bhgland  farmers  next  winur.  Moat  of  the 
region's  imported  hay  cornea  from  Mew  York 
8taU  and  Canada. 

_^ i ooBtandad  that  tha  sua- 

of  the  duCy  on  bay  would  serve  no 
waful  purpoaa.  but  Mra.  Boaao  aald  tonight 
she  had  talked  with  bim  again  and  that  he 
had  promised  to  look  Into  the  matter  more 
cloeely  and  reconsider  his  decision, 
ana  scrrLizs  ampls 
The  Secretary  had  said  earlier  that  there 
were  ample  suppUea  of  hay  and  other  feeds 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
that  lifting  of  the  duty  would  be  construed 
as  an  unfriendly  act  to  American  livestock 
feed  producers. 

An  offlctal  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture said  tonight  that  waatern  farmers  last 
winter  had  an  abundance  of  hay  but  that  It 
was  covered  with  snow  and  Inaccessible. 
He  BUggcatad  that  Maw  Kngland.  which  wUl 
have  little  hay.  might  offset  a  winter  ]am-up 
and  perhaps  some  money  by  Importing  faed 
now 

Only  37  of  Maasachusetu'  32.807  fanpers 
bad  applied  laat  night  for  Federal  loans  made 
availa<ble  by  Waahlngtons  action  Wednesday 
In  declaring  the  entire  State  a  drought  dis- 
aster area. 

Raymond  Freeman,  regional  dbractor  of 
thD  Farmers  Home  Admlnlitratlon.  an- 
nounced that  25  applications  bad  been  filed 
tn  tha  local  ofllce  In  Brockton  and  12  others, 
from  Bristol  County.  In  the  ofDea  at  Provi- 
dence. 

orroasD  to  plam 
Carleton  I.  Pickett,  repraaantlng  tha  Mas- 
■Mhtaetu  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  esti- 
BMrtad  that  not  more  than  200  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's farmers  would  taks  advantage 
of  tha  Federal  loans,  but  approved  the  ac- 
Uon  of  Bacretary  of  Agrlctilture  Brannan  aa 
protecting  that  tiny  minority  of  our  mem- 
tMrship. 

Money  wont  cure  It."  he  said.  "TTie 
farmers  Just  have  to  dig  in  and  work  a  little 
harder  to  catch  up.  Nobody's  ruined,  but 
we  have  takaa  a  urrlble  licking." 

[From  tha  Boston  Herald  of  Aug    7.   ItM0] 

Moanrna  Uxmo  Staxxb  Aid  Ubcxs  w   Hat 

CBiata — HXAVT  Imvowtb  Skxm  Nxw  Emclamd 


Farm  oAclals  eloaa  to  the  problema  of  Mew 
Kngland  dairymen,  who  are  faced  with  an 
acute  shortage  of  local  feed  for  their  herds 
beeaiwa  of  drought  damage,  advanced  their 
own  solutions  yesterday  to  avert  the  Im- 
pending erlsis. 

Three  months  of  hot  sun  and  negligible 
rain  have  ruined  New  England's  hay  crop 
yield,  farcing  farmers  to  look  aa  far  west  as 
Mataraafea.  where  btimpar  hay  cropa  are  re- 
ported, for  winter  feed. 

normally,  dairymen  buy  rclattvely  little 
bay  and  feed  outaidr  New  England,  but  the 
drougbt-cauaed  shortage  baa  forced  local  hay 
prices  to  Jump  and  brought  dairy  farmers 
face  to  face  with  tha  prospect  of  aevere 
fliumelal  loaaaa. 

Louis  Webeter.  of  Blackatona.  head  of  tha 
marketing  dlvtaloo  for  the  Slate  dapartaMnt 


of   agrleultura.    declared    the    Oo^ernment 
eouid  help  tn  t«a,  poialMy  three,  ways: 

By  directing  aomty  a«enli  to  Make  an  ae- 
curate  survey  to  ascertaWi  tha  aatieipated 
hay  naadi  of  dairy  farmers  thia  winter  when 
the  shortage  will  actually  be  ftfl. 

•y  making  avstUble  information  on  the 
•ources  of  bay  surpluses  snd  by  acting  aa  an 
lnt«rmedlgry  for  Mew  England  bu>eri  and 
Midwest  leUett.  to  in«ure  drought  baraaaed 
farmers'  bay  at  a  fair  prlca.  which,  ba  said, 
should  ba  about  840  a  ton,  delivered. 

And  lastly.  If  hay  prices  In  the  Midwest 
■kfvoekated  because  of  the  unprecedent  de- 
■MSd  from  the  Bast,  by  having  tha  Oovarn- 
ment  underwrite  in  part  the  rail  transpor- 
tation costs  of  the  hay  In  order  to  keep  tha 
price  to  farmers  within  rsason. 

Webster  advanced  his  plan,  along  with 
other  (arm  experts  acting  Independently,  as  a 
oowntet propoaal  to  the  recommendation  of 
Bapvaaantatlva  fttrrn  Nouaaa  Rooxaa.  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  InltlaU  an  "opera- 
tion haylLft  "  to  send  the  dairy  feed  to  the 
Bast   from   the   West. 

Her  suggesUon  was  greeted  wtth  mixed  re- 
actions, as  farm  olBclals  viewed  it  as  too 
draatic.  while  stree.ilng  that  dairy  farmers 
would  welcome  modified  Oovernment  help  In 
feed  prccurement.  il  neceaaary.  It  was 
pointed  out  an  air  hayllft  did  not  seem  the 
answer  to  a  situation  that  would  not  reach 
the  crisis  stsg*  untU  3  to  5  months  from  now. 

Unanimous  support,  however,  was  recorded 
form  Mrs.  Roccas'  recommendation  to  lift 
taaaporarUy  the  Import  duty  on  Canadian 
hay.  Agricultura  olBrlala  hara  stated  they 
hoped  United  Btataa  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan.  who  recently  rejected  an  earlier 
appeal  by  the  Congresswoman  to  suspend  tha 
Import  tax,  would  change  bis  decision. 

Webster.  In  explaining  hla  augfeatlons.  esti- 
mated that  100.000  to  150,000  tona  of  hay 
would  have  to  b*  Imported  Into  New  Eng- 
land this  winter.  He  pointed  cut.  however, 
that  hay  was  selling  in  Indiana  and  EUnols 
now  for  only  819  to  830  a  ton.  and  waa  plenti- 
ful there. 

At  the  same  time,  a  railroad  s{ 
said  that  transports tlon  costs  from 
would  run  shout  813  a  ton.  Indicating  Mid- 
west hay  might  be  acquired  for  approxi- 
mately $39  to  840  a  ton. 

Webster  stressed  these  flguraa  to  accom- 
pany a  warning  to  dairyman  against  panic 
In  attempts  to  stock-pile  hay  now  to  be 
ready  for  the  winter  storage.  Be  cited  spe- 
cifically Instances  where  farmers,  worried 
about  future  supply,  had  purchased  poor- 
grade  standing  hay  for  aa  high  as  835  a  ton. 

A  similar  propoaal  waa  praaantad  Independ- 
ently by  J.  FUlph  Graham,  head  of  the  mar- 
keting and  production  service  for  Maw 
Hamp-shlre.  snd  Carleton  Pickett,  secretary  of 
ths  Massschusetts  Farm  Bureau. 

Pickett  also  added  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
had  urged  suspension  of  tha  Canadian  hay 
Import  tariff  2  weaka  ago  to  both  Governor 
Dever  and  the  United  Btataa  Department  of 
Agriculture  Program  Board. 

Commenting  on  Mrs.  Rocxas'  hayllft  pro- 
posal. Pickett  declared  "any  action  that  will 
help  farmers  Is  agrceattle.  All  are  well- 
meaning,  but  the  hayllft  Idea  is  a  little  dras- 
tic and  poaalhly  premature. 

"It  la  tima.  however  for  politicians  of  both 
partlaa  to  sit  dnwn  and  talk  wtth  farmers 
about  their  needa  before  formulating  poU- 
cles  to  help  farmers.  I  sgrea  with  Waboter 
snd  Graham  that  a  mora  studlsd  approach 
to  the  problem  aimed  at  breaking  the  short- 
age wtth  weatrrn  hay  at  a  rsaaonabla  price 
Is  more  nearly  the  answar." 

Meanwhile  the  weatherman  continued  to 
report  no  real  break  tn  the  drought,  wtth 
a  pradtetloo  of  fair  weather  with  tempera- 
turea  In  tha  OO's  again  today. 
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KXTENBION  OF  RIMAIUU 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

i  oveauroawu 
XM  TOT  HOUBl  OF  B 


ATIW 
Wtd^at.  July  13. 194$ 

Mr.  PHTtLIPS  of  Ctllfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii 
retimed  wme  weekx  ago  from  the 
Inlands,  he  spoke  of  the  strike  situation 
there  as  one  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  despair 
almoet  to  the  point  of  panic.  Yet  the 
President  was  doing  nothing  about  It. 
He  seemed  concerned  about  the  crisis  In 
England.  Under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions In  Berlin,  the  United  States  es- 
tablished and  maintained  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  American  cour- 
age and  organizatloQ  ability  in  history, 
the  air  lift.  Yet  here  is  Hawaii,  our 
Pacific  friend,  whom  this  House  at  least 
Innted  into  the  Union  as  the  forty-ninth 
State,  and  the  Communists  can  do  as  they 
please  there,  without  any  visible  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  whose  hands  the  power  lies  to 
stop  the  strike  and  feed  the  people. 

Under  linanimous  consent.  I  include 
with  these  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
San  Prancisco  Chronicle  of  July  12  on  the 
subject.  It  is  still  good  reading.  The 
editorial  follows: 

isLANO  xyazGcscr  a»Tis  acttok  ar  to* 
paxsn>Kirr 

The  b-waaks-old  longabore  strike  In  Hawaii 
has  long  slnca  ceaaad  being  a  matter  moire  or 
less  exclusively  the  concera  of  the  dispu- 
tanta — if.  indeed.  It  ever  was. 

Of  far  greater  concern  now  Is  the  welfare 
of  Hawaii's  half  million  residents  and  the 
problem  they  present  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  hold*  the  tiltlmate  rc^iODSl- 
bility  fjr  their  welfare. 

The  rejection  by  tha  tinion  of  the  14-cent 
hourly  wage  Incraaaa  raeommcnded  by  Gov- 
ernor Stainback's  fact-finding  board  opens 
the  proapect  for  the  almoat  indefinite  pro- 
Uaction  of  the  strike  The  half  million  peo- 
ple of  HawaU  deserve  better  than  tiiat:  they 
deaerve  t)ett€sr  from  the  President  of  the 
United  State*  than  a  vague  relt«Titlon  of 
hU  previous  natcment  that  ha  la  powerless 
to  act 

As  the  Chnonlde  has  said  before,  this  ts 
no  ordinary  strike:  It  Is  no  ordinary  kmg- 
aitore  strike.  Aa  f ar  as  Hawaii  ts  coneemcd. 
n  has  approaunataly  the  same  Impact  aa  a 
military  blockaga  Impoaed  to  force  a  be- 
leaguered gsrriaoB  Into  submlaakm.  Be- 
a«use  It  cuts  HawaB^  mafB  awmoaali'  ar- 
teries. It  approachaa  In  sirlownaaa  for  the 
Territory  tha  eondltton  a  railroad  strike 
would  prcduca  for  tha  continental  Cnlted 
States 

It  U  true  the  pao|de  of  Hawaii  are  atBl 
eating.  But  ruin  can  be  effected  by  other 
means  than  staspta  atarratioa.  TbtKb  sooreea 
of  income  haira  to  a  larva  aatant  dilad  rap. 
The  whole  economy  of  tha  tslandi  la  gaaiad 
to  tha  prccicMB  shlpytnf  traflte  which  now 
lies  paralysed  tiadar  tha  atrlka.  Debu  ar« 
mounting,  joba  ar*  (Baappaaatac:  prospects 
are  Increaatnc  for  tha  whotaaala  kaaea  of 
savings,   homaa.  eara. 

And.  not  so  tnctdMitaUy.  there  are  hun- 
itoada  ot  young  vatcrana  wlu>  oioved  tnto 
■awall  at  tha  war^  aid.  and  have  been  buy- 
ttxg  hnmaa.  f  *^**g  places  for  themselves 
la  the  Hawaiian  boatneaa  smrld.  and  at  tha 
MMB  tuna  ciaatnbutinc  laaportaatiy  to  Ba- 


aubiiity  and  pMiBillyuy. 
•lone  trtth  tha  tmh,  m»  mtm  loalac  itMir 


the  ■awallaa  Data- 
a  Halt  to 
the  poi^ida- 
••  la  a  Mau  of  "faar.  awnaty,  and  da- 
apalr  BlaMM  to  tha  point  of  paale."    It  Is 


We  find  no  graater  JusttAcatton  for  tha 
President  to  daelara  hunsaif  impotent  to  deal 
with  a  calamity  of  thaaa  proportions  in  Ba« 

wall  than  to  declare  htmsalf  imaMe  to  eopa 
with  a  disaster  of  equivalent  aevvnty  in  tha 
United  Butes  Probably  thara  U  even  leas 
Justification,  since  HawaU  stUl  finds  Itaelf  tn 
a  position  of  voiceless,  or  st  any  rate  votaleas. 
dependency  upon  Its  guardian. 

If  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  President  to 
resort  to  the  injunctive  proceaaaa  tinder  tba 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  it  U  certainly  poaatbla  for 
him  to  ask  Congreaa  for  aoMrfaocy  leglala- 
tion  providing  him  with  tha  power  to  ap- 
pomt  a  fact-finding  board  and.  If  necessary, 
proceed  through  the  courts  to  obtain  an  80 
days'  ctssatlon  of  tha  strike — witliin  which 
urae  tha  taeues  could  s^irely  ba  compromised. 
We  suggest  tiiat  the  emo^ency  warrants 
such  action  by  the  President. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  s\;«ge8t  tliat  the 
union  review  its  rejection  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor's  board.  Prior  to 
the  board  °s  formatloQ  the  mikm  proclaimed 
itself  ready  to  accept  the  rfmaamanrtatlnan. 
whatever  ttiey  might  be.  provldad  tha  em- 
ployers would  do  likewise.  The  union  i^acea 
Itself  in  a  curioua  position  now  by  rejecting 
tha  recnmmendatioria.  which  the  onployers 
are  manifestly  willlog  to  accept. 


Arms  Aid  Not  Justified  on  Ecoaoi 
Graaads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or  vrocoRsn* 
IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  RBPRBSEjrTATTV'ES 

Friday.  August  5.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Henry  Hazlitt  in  the  current  issue  of 
Newsweek  points  out  that  we  are  weak- 
ening ourselves  to  give  continuous  and 
futile  blood  transfusions  while  Europe 
does  nothing  to  stop  its  socialistic  hem- 
orraee.  I  commend  his  article  and  ex- 
tend it  at  this  point. 

If  we  may  Judge  from  tlie  hiatory  of  the 
BCA.  It  la  not  likriy  that  tha  aconoile  side 
of  the  propoaed  Ftealgn  mmary  AaaManca 
Act  will  be  intelligently  or  adequately  cosi- 
sidered.  Yet  In  sptta  of  Ita  military  and  po- 
litical aspects,  the  whole  propoaal  rests  on 
the  essentially  economic  argumoit  that  tha 
other  natkiaa  to  tha  Atlantic  Pact  are  us* 
able  to  pay  for  their  own  armament.  And 
this  contentlcm  ts  not  supported  either  by 
common  sense  or  by  the  f  sets. 

Mr.  Tniman  offers  Congress  tlie  rtrj  frag- 
mentary ptlece  of  Infivmation  ttiat  8  out  Ot 
tha  11  nations  tn  tha  Atlantic  Pact  now  have 
total  annual  mlinary  expenditures  equiva- 
lent to  8S.SOOJ0QOJ00O.  'Thla.'*  he  Insists,  "is 
the  mazlmtoB  amoont  th«y  are  able  to 
spend"  wttiujut  self-injury.  How  does  ha 
know  that?  His  own  country  alone  la  al- 
ready spending  nearly  three  times  as  much 
on  armamoat  aa  thaaa  8  nati<xis  combined — 
tn  other  worda.  about  aa  much  as  33  stich 
natkona     Tet.  Mr.  Tnaaaa  atffl  Aaaant  cono 


tnn>  IM  wanu  m  la  addliloa  lo 
ptgtti  UMbttfdeaol  the 

V  OdairaiB  wttl  ia4«tre.  It 
the  tdUl  Miiwint  ol  9tA»0fl0OjBm  w  8W  wi»; 

rMd  t#  aoRtftbttM  Ml  wM  Bfat  year  m  a^vei 
only  abottt  4  iihubI  m  Um  taial  Oovam- 
BMht  aspaodttuiw  of  tiM  atMm  natloaa  la 
tha  AUaatie  Pm«.    Itaaalda—weaHaipoi 

aiMa  for  theaa  othar  iBaairtai  eMlMr  la  la- 
eraaaa  thatr  total  badB*l«  tf  4  ftntmt  or. 
batter,  to  take  that  MMOBt  eat  of  their 
swoUaa  BCaartMtary  expendttures  Their 
oihar  Onaaen— at  as{>andltures  are.  in  faet. 
about  four  timaa  aa  great  aa  thatr  military 
expenditurea.  And  thaaa  auma  ara  baing 
spent,  among  other  thtafi.  oa  aapandad 
social -security  programa.  hafa  food  sub- 
sidies, and  abora  all  on  hafa  daficiu  in  ao- 
ciallsed  Indtistrtes. 

Mr.  Truman  thtiiks  other  nations  need  part 
of  these  funds  from  lu  for  "certain  Items  as- 
sentui  for  their  defense  which  they  ara  not 
equipped  to  provide  for  thamaalTea.*'  Thla 
argument,  though  often  oaad.  haa  no  BMrtt. 
Tbey  can  buy  these  Items  fraoi  ub  and  paf 
for  them  with  other  items.  In  abort,  thay 
can  pay  for  Imparts  with  exporta— or  rather 
ttiey  could  do  so  if  they  had  not  delltierataly 
unbalanced  their  economics  and  tlieir  foreign 
trade  wtth  their  own  exchange  controla  aad 
overvaiued  currenctea.  Oor  own  country 
doaa  not  produce  for  itmit  enough  tin.  nat- 
ural rubb«-,  or  uranium;  but  It  doaa  nok  oc- 
cur to  us  to  use  that  as  an  excuaa  to  demand 
these  things  aa  gifts  I'rom  otlier  coxintrtes. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  previous 
articles  (April  4.  May  30.  and  June  1S>.  there 
ts  no  way  in  which  we  can  Insure  that  either 
ti»  money  or  ttie  tqiilprasnt  we  contribute 
under  an  arms  ■aid  program  voaAd  actaallj 
result  in  a  net  Incriaa*  of  SwpaaB 
ment  by  that  amount.  For  to  tha 
that  we  pay  for  the  armament  of 
govemmenta.  we  release  Just  tiiat  mtKh 
more  of  their  own  funds  for  other  expendi- 
tures. The  only  way  we  could  prevent  this 
rcf  Tilt  would  ba  to  dictate  every  Buiupaau 
government  expenditure — a  emoaa  whleti  I, 
for  one.  woBld  not  recommend. 

Loofclng  at  tha  matter  the  otiier  way  rooatf. 
It  should  be  equally  obviona  that  our  Mar- 
t^*"-^^f^'*  funds,  though  apent  on  other 
thiBfiB,  have  freed  Just  that  muc^  of  Bu- 
rcpe'a  own  funds  for  armament.  Instead  of 
throwlBf  atUl  fiarthar  fimda  tn  the  dlracticm 
of  ■nope,  tharaCora.  CoDgreaa  could  laaralf 
aattwrlBi  AUantlc  Pact  nations  to  waa  ap  to. 
aay.  81.450.000,000  of  th^r  BCA  credit  for 
military  expenditiirrs. 

Tha  so-called  military-aid  program.  In 
short*  taaotvaa  pradoeiy  the  saaaa  broad  aeo- 
noodc  laaoaa  aa  tha  Maiahall  plan.  We  are 
weakening  ouraei'vaa  to  gtva  eaattnnoaa  and 
futile  blood  transfaataaH  to  Boropa  arhUa 
Buropa  doaa  nothing  to  stup  Its  aodallatie 
Ixemorrhage.  Cor  own  oarlali  dont  dare  to 
ba  ipactftc  about  tha  Koropean  pollrtea  pro- 
ducing thla  haaaorrhaga.  Thatr  principle 
to  be :  IdBope**  amnoralr.  pnliciaa  ara 
at  oor  aCaIr;  therefore  we  mtist  pay  for 
ita 


TW  GraariBf  Attack  oa  Vctcnuu' 
Beaefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxMODA 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THX  UNITKO  STATES 

Wednesday.  Atigust  3  (legislativt  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.    President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incoriwrate  in  Uia 
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Appendix  of  the  Bscob*  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Orowlng  Attack  on  Veterans' 
'  ••  bj  Mr.  Perry  Brown,  national 

, of    the    American    Legion. 

pukbMhtd  In  the  American  Legion  maga- 
of  July  1»49. 

I  am  adnsed  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
the  manuscript  will  make  approximately 
two  and  three-quarters  pages  of  the 
RscoM).  at  a  cost  of  $230. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Th«  OaowuM  ATTAOt  oi»  VrrrBAiW  BrNwrra 

(By  Perry  Brown,  national  commander,  the 

American  Legion) 

owes  ABAIN  TUB  tntWfT^  TimUM  IS  TBM  KWCMXt 

Taasrr    or    AsmrwnauM    raoraoAKiM    am 


It  Js  my  unhappy  duty  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Legionnaires  and  all  veterana  of 
taCh  gfMit  World  Wars  certain  unnUatakable 
•Tidancs  tbat  our  hard -won  veterans'  tiene- 
flta  are  \tnder  dangerous.  Irrcsponalble.  and. 
In  some  cases,  greedy  attack  from  many  sides. 

In  one  sense  veterans'  rights  and  bencfiu 
have  always  tjeen  under  attack.  Our  Ameri- 
can Legion  Is  geared  to  detect,  expose,  and 
It  the  usual  run  of  sniping  at  veterans. 
;  today,  for  the  second  time  In  18  years, 
to  established  vetaraiM'  beaeflta 
by'speetel  and  powerful  group*  conUtna  da- 
menu  of  a  real  crlsU  foi  all  war  veterans. 
It  reprcacnu  a  challenge  which  calls  for  the 
full  fighting  strength  of  the  American  Legion. 

As  nstlonsi  cooomander  I  have  already 
taken  preluiUnary  steps  In  this  crisis.  Last 
I  appolntod  a  special  committee. 
by  Past  Wattonal  Commander  Edward 
A.  Hayes,  of  Chicago,  to  Investigate  the 
exceedingly  complex  attack  on  veterana' 
benefiu  and  to  begin  organlalng  the  force* 
of  the  AmvlBaa  Lagloo  agataat  an  enemy 
which  ■HI—  to  bav«  a  thou— nd  beads. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  I  know 
that  swift  action  is  necessary.  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  tragic  lesaon  of  19S3.  when  the 
Infamotis.  callous,  and  cold-blooded  Economy 
Act  caught  us  by  surprise.  Then,  before  we 
could  marshal  ova  strength,  the  shocking 
Public  Law  a  at  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
was  slipped  through  tha  national  laglslstur* 
in  1  day.  without  a  bearing. 

Tbo—  ot  ua  who  remember  that  law,  and 
who  reoMinbar  the  terrible  year  and  8  days 
that  followed  lu  passage,  cannot  be  com- 
placent today.  Too  many  straws  In  the  wind 
foretell  anoitoar  gathering  storm  for  veterans 
and  thetr  dependents.  The  pattern  now  la 
BtnkUigly  simllsr  to  that  at  16  years  ago. 
In  80— a  ways  it  is  srorae. 

In  lan  tb«  cry  waa  for  economy.  And  so 
It  Is  today.  In  addition,  today  there  are 
powerful  mtercsts  who  seek,  not  economy  but 
the  capture  of  veterans'  appropriations  for 
themselves. 

In  1»33  there  waa  a  league — the  National 
Sconomy  League — supported  by  the  dollars 
of  Bany  of  our  seemingly  beat  cltlaena  and 
large  Induatrles  Those  were  the  depraaalfwi 
years,  and  the  National  Economy  League 
spent  tt*  dnUars  to  promote  the  claim  that 
the  cost  o'  veterazia'  benefiu  had  to  be 
reduced. 

Many  veterana  and  their  friends  were 
haUad  into  false  security  by  peomlsas  (which 
always  hear  from  oppunenU  u(  \eteraxi»' 
and  bcneflU)  that  the  War-lnjured 
would  not  ba  aakod  to  sliare  tn  tk*  — MMNay. 
Ws  bear  tbe  same  pious  words  today.  Sav- 
ing*, they  said  then,  must  be  mad*  only  In 
tbe  ea*c*  of  tboae  veterana  who  mlgllt  b* 
•aid  to  b*  aajoylog  OoMvaoMBt  g—* roitty. 

They  sneaked  tb*tr  Isw  arr-ja*— and  the 
tjcUayal  of  the  vataran  was  of  a  magnltuds 
^  — iiM  Aossrleaaa  blush  (')r  shame. 

tiaiaaillatsiT  vetcrsii*  «>><••  diaabilitia* 
^^re  d— itSad  —  Dort  x-r .  .  t  r,  frti  were 

mnovad  fro—  vat*r».!a    h<«i.'ita.«     ai  Qnt, 


la  this  gigantic  bed-emptying,  no  attempt 
waa  mad*  to  readjust  tb*  vctaran*  or  And 
other  car*  for  them.  They  w«r*  thrown  from 
their  beda  t>y  the  thouaanda.  caat  Into  the 
■treeU— meet  of  them  not  only  sick  but 
penniless  and  without  hope — at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  depression. 

In  the  fiscal  year  l»33-»4  over  10.000  sick 
or  convaleecent  veterana  were  thrown  from 
VA  and  Army  and  Navy  hoapltals  In  the  name 
of  "economy."  and  In  the  same  year  B.831 
CCC.  CWA.  and  other  Government  agency 
beneficiaries  were  Installed  as  paUenU  la 
those  same  hospitals. 

A  wave  of  veteran  suicides  swept  acroaa 
the  land.  American  Legion  poeU  t)o*rded 
aome  of  the  outcasu.  clothed  them,  asked 
them  to  held  on  whUe  the  Legion  fought  the 
vlndlcUve  law.  American  Legion  welfare  and 
relief  funds  kept  many  of  them  and  their  Im- 
poverished families  In  food  snd  shelter,  but 
we  coxild  not  keep  them  all. 

What  happened  to  the  promise  not  to  mo- 
lest the  rlghU  of  the  war-Injured  veterans? 

Once  the  Iniquitous  law  waa  on  the  ststute 
books  the  promise  was  vlolsted  completely. 

The  compensation  of  disabled  war-Injured 
veterans  was  whittled  to  the  bone  In  1933 
and  In  many  cases  !t  waa  completely  elimi- 
nated, even  for  gasaed  and  bullet-wounded 
war  heroes.  The  suicide*  mounted.  Some 
simply  lo*t  th«  wUl  to  live  and  died  of 
despair. 

We  have  their  records.  The  victims  were 
ordinary  men  for  the  moat  part,  imknown 
ouUlde  of  their  home  towns  But  perhaps 
many  will  rememl>er  the  tragic  news  story 
of  MaJ.  Prank  Cavanaugh.  lootoall  coach  at 
Pordbam  Unlveralty.  who  had  half  bU  face 
shot  away  In  action  and  restored  with  plastic 
surgery.  Not  long  before  the  Economy  Act 
became  law  thla  popular  hero's  eyesight 
failed  and  he  had  to  quit  his  Job.  Facing 
a  svlous  operation,  hla  sight  gone,  and  with 
a  wife  and  nine  children  to  support.  Major 
Cavanaugh  waa  among  those  whose  pension 
wss  slsshed.  He  died  of  his  Illness  before  tbe 
vicious  Isw  waa  undone. 

The  greatest  "saving"  made  under  the 
Economy  Act  of  1933.  during  the  year  and  8 
days  It  took  the  American  Legion  to  break  lu 
bsck.  was  In  service-connected  disability 
compensation  to  the  tune  of  $157,000,000. 
As  the  late  Senator  Couzena.   of   Michigan. 

said  on  the  Smiate  floor, 8157  000.- 

OOO  was  taken  out  of  the  hldea  of  the  men 
disabled  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  " 

Do  you  remember  the  official  title  of  that 
law?  It  waa  called  an  act  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  United  State*  Government. 

Think  of  It.  The  Congress  swallowed  that 
effrontery  and  so.  apparently,  did  a  public 
which  had  been  conditioned  by  a  ataf*  of 
propaganda  In  newspapers  and  m*gartn*a 
Tb*  American  people,  without  whoae  support 
Congr«*s  do**  not  dare  to  act.  had  been  won 
ov«r  to  tb*  ktea  that  veterans'  benefiu  were 
waste,  and  that  veterana  were  mUking  the 
Government  dry.  Tbe  American  people  had 
been  artfully  led  to  tMlleve  that  the  disabled 
veteran  was  the  logical  person  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  ward  off  a  completely  pbony  threat 
to  the  credit  of  tbe  United  SUt**. 

Waa  the  NaUon  s  credit  In  danger?  That 
waa  one  of  the  yeara  of  WPA.  PWA.  CCC,  and 
many  others  of  the  great  and  rcvoluUunary 
enjergency  acte  of  Ih*  New  Deal  for  which 
ample  credit  waa  found.  Sine*  then  a  new 
generation  of  soldiers,  whose  bcncflu  arc  now 
under  attack,  has  fought  a  war  whoae  coat 
could  swallow  tb*  entlr*  Pedcral  budget  of 
(Ikoe*  yean  laany  tlmrt  over,  and  the  credit 
of  tb*  Oiifn— t  la  •tUl  Intact.  Even  the 
title  ol  tbat  pemldoua  law  was  a  lie. 

Htmemfrer  aU  ihu.  becau**  the  cnemlca  of 
th*  veteran  ar*  nM>ldlng  the  public  mind 
again  with  phony  sutisucs,  misrepreeenta- 
tlona.  exaggerattona.  distortion*,  and  half- 
truths>-all  al—sd  at  sabotaging  th*  v*t*raua* 
pru«rajm.  Again  tb*y  are  crying  "Hooray  for 
tbe  war  hero"  Otit  of  one  side  vt  thetr  mouth* 
"loo  mwll  —at"  out  oi  tbe  other. 


Veteran*'  bencflte  are  part  of  the  coat  of 
war — and  It  la  a  cowardly  act  to  renege  on 
them  In  the  security  of  victory.  Nobody  like* 
the  cost  of  war,  but  before  we  swallow  any 
more  (alacbooda  let's  put  some  billions  of 
dollars  In  their  proper  proportion.  If  the 
veterans  of  War  n  had  been  poorer  soldiers 
so  that  tbe  war  had  lasted  0  months  longer, 
the  cost  of  the  extended  months  of  the  wsr 
would  have  run  ov«r  846.000.000.000.  and  we 
wotild  have  found  ample  credit  to  pay  for  It. 
That  stun  would  carry  the  preaent  veterans' 
progrsm  for  the  next  9  to  15  years. 

What  Is  the  situation  todsy?  Let  us  look 
at  the  propaganda  front  which  Is  artfully 
preparing  your  mind  and  all  Americans  for 
an  assault  on  veterans'  benefits.  In  recent 
months  a  disturbing  number  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  have  been  IndUng 
tbe  general  public  and  even  many  veterana 
against  the  spproprlatlons  of  the  Veteran** 
Administration.  The  attack  appears  to  b* 
against  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  It 
la  against  the  veteran.  And  mimy  of  the 
proposed  veteran  victims  are  Joining  In  the 
attack  because  the  propagandists  know  that 
anybody  can  be  taught  to  bate  a  Government 
bureau. 

Let  us  look  at  one  attack  on  the  VA  which 
probably  received  the  widest  readership  of 
any.  It  appeared  In  the  March  1949  Header's 
Digest.  Thla  magazine  prlnu  articles  from 
other  mflga«ln*».  but  this  article  was  on* 
of  lU  own.  For  some  reason.  It  seemed  to  be 
needed,  even  though  no  other  magazine  had 
published  It.  The  suthor  was  a  Charles 
Stevenson  and  the  title  of  the  article  was 
How  Bureaucracy  Swindles  the  Taxpayer. 

Only  one  Government  bureau  waa  dis- 
cussed— the  Veterana'  Administration.  Al- 
though the  title  of  the  article  charged  swm- 
dle.  no  swindle  was  shown  or  claimed  In  the 
text  This  is  odd  because  the  Reader's  Digest 
haa  one  of  the  mo^t  expert  and  t>est-psld 
staffs  of  editors,  snd  they  know  the  meaning 
of  words.  Why  did  they  suggest  to  you  that 
the  VA  Is  swindling  taxpayers  when  nobody 
can  show  a  cent  of  swindle  In  the  VA? 

The  article  damned  the  VA  In  no  mean 
terms  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  cited 
mismanagement,  stupidity.  Irresponsibility, 
lost  records,  waste,  and  duplication  of  effort. 
We  in  the  Legion  know  that  the  VA  went 
through  a  terrible  time  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  when  lU  workload  vastly  exceeded  lu 
capacity  and  Its  staff  was  Inexperienced  and 
inadequate.     Horrible  things  hsppened. 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  about  this 
article  waa  that,  without  giving  dates.  Mr. 
Stevenson  cited  the  same  specific  VA  clerical 
errors  and  blunders  vhlch  the  American 
Legion  magaslne  had  reported  2  and  3  year* 
earlier.  If  you  have  that  Reader's  Digest 
and  back  copies  of  your  Legion  magazine,  ace 
Clarence  Woodbury's  That  VA  Inatirancc 
Muddle  (June  1947)  and  Robert  B.  Pltlun'a 
Insurance  Is  Like  Love  (June  19481  and  ac* 
how  many  akslctoiu  Mr.  Stevenson  dragged 
out  Qt  tbe  ckMct  in  March  1948.  long  after 
tb*  American  Legion  magazine  had  reported 
VA  progree*  In  correcting  Mr.  Stevenson'* 
nlgbtmarsa 

On  page  81  of  the  March  Reader's  Digest. 
Mr.  Blifiiwi  mUi  that   the  VA  "•     •     • 
a  year."     That  abock- 


lag  artlal*  and  that  statement  of  spending 
•gJOOjOOO.000  a  year  Induced  many  veteran* 
to  write  tb*lr  Congr***men.  editors,  and 
Legion  oAclals  tirg log  tbat  a  stop  be  put  to 
tb*  VA's  multlbUlloo-doUar  swindle." 

Everyone  who  wrote  or  felt  tbat  way  waa 
completely  misled.  Tb*  article  did  not  say 
how  the  VA  spent  88.000,000,000  a  year.  It 
couldn  t.  for  several  reasons.  First.  It  would 
have  bad  to  shift  Ite  attack  away  from  the 
VA  to  veterana.  to  the  OI  bUl.  to  Public  Law 
18.  and  all  our  other  veteran*'  bansMa  8*o- 
ond.  tb*  VA  doc*  not  spend  86.000.000.000  a 
year. 

The  VA  doe*  not  spend  81,OOO.OQOjD0e  A 
year. 
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It  is  tru«  tbat  the  VA  has  been  handling 
about  86.000.0004100  a  year.  Of  thu  figure 
tb*  VA  tpaDda  ■pprostnatcty  5  percer.t  for 
•eneral  admhilatratlon.  For  the  year  ending 
Jun*  SO.  IMO,  At*  and  one-third  bUUon  dol- 
lars of  six  phis  billions  were  paid  directly  In 
cash  to  TcCerans  and  tbelr  beneflciarlc*.  for 
5uch  things  ac: 

Insurance  death  c1«tiii* 

Compen— tlon  and  pension  for  tbe  dis- 
abled. 

TtUtlon  and  education  under  tbe  OI  bill. 

Rebsbllltatlan  of  tbe  dl— Med. 

Pensions  for  tbe  siu  vlrora  of  deceased  serv- 
icemen. 

And  other  direct  payments  to  veterana  and 
tbelr  beneficlarle*  u  required  of  th*  VA  by 
Uw. 

It  would  have  been  a  swindle  If  the  money 
bad  net  be«n  paid.  . 

This  U  not  spending.  It  Is  dlabwntnjor 
paying  out  as  a  bank  teUer  pays  when  a^—it 
makes  a  withdravral.  And  It  U  tbe  cost  of 
war— tn  payment  for  serrlc—  which  veterana 
have  already  rendered  In  full. 

A  imie  less  than  81X»0.000.000  remains  to 
be  accounted  fcr. 

The  VA  spent  that. 

Over  five  hundred  and  forty-*l 
of  It.  or  more  than  half,  was  spent 
pitallaatkm  and  medical  care  of  alck  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

T%*  I— t.  about  one- third  of  81.000.0004)00. 
was  spent  ji  general 
to  ran  a  bureau  wlilcb 
of  bandits  to 
lof  all 


Tb*  A— Hiean  Liglon  warns  veteran*  that 
any  substantial  — etag  for  which  the  fobile 

f  artld— can  only  CO— •  too— mWagbsck 
veteransTbanaMa.  Tfca  pruanaiiillM*  wbo  try 
to  llDS  yon  up  agalaet  tfea  cattta  TA  ajjpsmal- 
atlon  never  tell  yoc  tbat.  Tbare  la  roe—  for 
liiLiOiiiil  eOdency  and  better  servlea  to  vet- 
■uw  ba  ttke  VA.  but  It  Is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  lawlgBt  icdoctkai.  Already,  in  tbe  opinion 
of  bwadrcda  of  nwwlran  iagloo  kmg-t—ic 
service  workers  ths  VA  oparatlni 
been  and  Is  being  aobjecaad  to 

Impair  tbe  aarvloe  tbe  VA  can  render 


Today  veteran*  are  snflerlac  greaUy  be- 
catae  of  tbe  ilueui—  of  jaugisas  in  tb*  VA 
bo^iltal  pflograok— now  far  b^ilnd  sdiedul* 
and  being  slueed  as—  ■aara  by  tbe  Inter- 
ference (rf  the  eeumaay  nliided  and  other 
special  groups. 

Below  are  soine  ftinny  things  being  pro- 
poaed  by  strong  and  infltientlal  group*  and 
eoiBBttteca.  As  yon  «S1  a—  they  are  not 
CBttrtiy  a^ecd  amaag  the— •rive*.  On  tte 
other  hand  there  Is  danger  of  a  concerted 
attack  on  veterans  aaaoog  them— Just  as  tbe 
New  Deal  and  the  economy  league  tstrange 
bedfellowsj    ganged  np  on   the  veteran  In 


In  lOOS  ttie  W«tmflir  Act  clossd  Army  and 
Navy  bospltaU  to  wterana,  azul  threw  them 
otit  In  the  streets. 

Last  April  tbe  Armed  l^tes  Medical  Ad- 
nsory  OwBtnlttee  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense. 
haadad  by  Chart—  P.  Cooper,  rceoauaeodad 
that  Army  and  Havy  hospitals  ledw—  or  tfl— - 
Inate  care  of  veterans.  Ooopsr  Is  eonnectsd 
with  Prssbytartan  Hoqpttal  m  New  Tork. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  reea—nandad 
that  VA  hospitals  oesae  to  exist  as  sodL  hut 
that  a  gentral  Federal  hospital  system  be  set 
up  to  abserb  disabled  veterans  along  with 
other  OoTtmB—nt  benrfViarlsa.  This  rag- 
.  te  nifipoaeri  to  provide  economy  and 
to  vetarana 

It  should  be  noted  tbat  the  Hoover  Co— - 
Im— llgslisi  did  not  avail  the— - 
of  tbe  wM—  ant  rypsrleap*  of  thoss 
tn  tb*  Lsglon  wbo  have  spwlatt— d  ta  re- 
hablUtattan  pinhls— i  of  *c— na  for  30 
fi«B.  They  wanted  a  freab  look  at  the  stt- 
uaklfon.    Ob*  of  tbe  few  acts  aSecting  vet- 

XCV— App.- 


erans  which  Owigia—  ever  paa* *d  without 
giving  OS  a  bearing  w—  the  Buuno— y  Act  cf 
18SS,  which  is  also  one  of  the  few  nets  af- 
feettag  veterans  which  w—  so  wrong  th*t 
Oongrea*  bad  to  eat  It  piece  by  piece. 

Regarding  the  recoaunendatkm  of  the 
Hoover  CommlsBton  on  eilmtwatlng  hoapl- 
tals from  VA.  I  wfll  state  — Ugotlcally  that 
It  Is  the  ezperlenee  of  the 
and  of  the  XTntted  Statei 
of  every  State  tn  the  XhOen  and  of 
sands  of  veterans  that  the  dl— Wed  veteran 
too  often  stifliers  when  be  Is  Seated  In  a 
nonveteran  has{rttal. 

It  Is  also  the  ezpenenee  of  the  American 
Legion  and  of  thim—mIrT  of  veterans  and 
many  VA  enqilofB—  that  there  ts  tfr—dy  too 
mtieh  red  tape  confronting  the  vetersn  who 
is  eligible  under  law  for  VA  hospttall— tkm. 
Ronoval  of  VA  hospitals  to  a  brand  new 
btireaa  win  threw  another  wall  of  expensive 
paper  wvjrk.  tnteroAce  memoranda  and  bn- 
reanoats  between  tbe  tiA  veteran  and  his 
hospital  bed. 

Amsrtngly.  the  Boovcr  CommlsBlan's  rec- 
ommendation would  be  a  reversal  cf  history 
If  carried  otit.  Until  I93I  veterans  were  hos- 
pltallaed  by  the  United  SUtes  PuUlc  Health 
Service.  The  VA  hospitals  came  Into  ex- 
istence because  a  spcdal  oommtttce  tinder 
forma-  Vloe  President  of  tbe  United  Stat— 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  and  trwlndtng  JOlin  L, 
Lewis,  found  that  the  Pxaaie  Hsatth 
set-tip  was  tm— ttsfactory  and 
that  for  the  rdlcf  of  the  veteran  he  hava  Ms 
own  hospitals.  The  Veterans'  Admlntstra- 
tkm  ItBdf  came  into  existence  <n  advtee  of 
the  same  committee  because  tbe  handling  of 
veterans'  benefits  by  many  aovarsment  bo- 
raauB  was  f otmd  to  be  wasteftd, ' 


coB^det  and  Injartoos  to  the  proper  han- 
dling of  the  benefits  awarded  veterans  t»y 
Congress. 

In  the  yean  since  1921  the  American  Legion 
haa  often  criticized  the  VA,  and  win  do  — 
again,  becatse  of  dUBeultlcs  many  veterans 
have  bad  with  VA  red  tape.  But  the  Amer- 
ican legion  warns  veterans  that  any  attempt 
to  t»e  these  dUBcnItles  —  an  excuse  for  par- 
celing out  the  VA's  functions  to  other  Oar- 
emsient  bnreatis  can  have  only  tbe  toast 
disastrous  results.  It  wtHiId  sbnpty  multiply 
tbe  factor*  which  already  make  It  dlflletilt 
for  tbe  lone  veteran  to  find  his  way  through 
tbe  bureaucratic  maae,  exactly  as  it  did  un- 
tn  I92I.  Tet  every  group  which  Is  )ealous 
of  tbe  VA'S  function  and  of  the  VA's  appro- 
priation (which  Is  really  the  veterans'  ap- 
propriation) taes  the  veterana*  dUBetdtlcs 
with  the  TA  —  its  excuse  to  Md  f  or  part  of 
the  VA  fnnetlosi  and  a  Atmk  of  the  VA 
appropriation. 

The  Bkost  stflons  p»ubiem  we  face  today 
in  veterans'  medicine  Is  the  task  of  getting 
adequate  care  for  sertoualy  lU  vtcrana.  and 
of  saving  them  from  tbe  present  pU|^  of 
patients  In  non-veteran  tax-supported  hos- 
pitals. Under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Ad— tnlstratlon  and  the  American 
Legion,  th*  —  »«"'*g  VA  hospitals  are  the 
finest  tax-supported  bospltate  In  the  world 
today.  But  there  are  not  enoogh  of  them, 
and  meanwhile  our  State  and  cotinty  mental. 
txiberctikiBls  and  general  hospitals  sre  tn  a 
shamtful  state  and  packed  to  tbe  rafters. 
Many  of  them  are  10  to  100  percent  over- 
crowded. Usual  coodftSoas  are  so  pitlftU 
that  the  patients  sre  often  housed  and  eon- 
flned  rather  than  treated. 

Among  these  pathetic  patients  La  Stat* 
*n"'""'-*«  are  many  hundreds  of  veterans 
i^o  an  antttlad  to  VA  ha«8taB— tSon  hut 
cannot  get  It  becatm  enough  VA  beds  and 
ataa  ar*  not  available.  Outside  of  an  ho^tt- 
tals  there  are  stCT  more  Insane,  psychooeti- 
roi^  tobcrcular.  and  chronically  in  veter- 
ans and  dvUlans  watting  for  a^^f^^ninn'HtVT"! 
to  care  for  then,  lalls  ar*  hoidlng  soaae  of 
the  bwana  veterans  for  whom  no  beds  are 
avaOahle.  CSiIIdren.  wfvcs.  and  h— banrt* 
of  tubercular  veterans  (and  nonvetarans)  are 


sickening  and  often  dying  from  tut 
eontraeted  t—  the  tuberctUar  tlvtng  at 
heme.  ftpalMBBamtlc  veterans  wander  fro— 
private  jwyiiilalrlBl  to  private 
for  treat— ant,  i|)r»dHn  thalr  own 

at  VA  cttalaa.  Many  of  thee*  ar* 
I  cl*arty  enUtled  to  hav* 
the  high  ^pe  of  care  the  VA  chnlca  pro- 
of tt  1— t  avallabte. 
kt  proMem  of  vetaraoa' 
today.  It  Is  no  time  to  be  crying 
.  .  The  eaiUcat  posstbl*  relief  for 
seriously  lU 
would  be  to  00— gdate  the 
mg  of  the  new  VA  hospitals.  Kln*^ 
bOipllBls  were  autborlaed  by  Cangrc**  a* 
long  sgo  —  1M4.  Only  three  <rf  the—  hava 
iplcted.  althoi^Kb  tbe  mfaa  papu- 
la hMnassd  over  1&;000.000. 

of  thi*  program  would  care 
for  the  veterans  and  take  the—  out  of  eo— - 
petition  with  tbe  dvUlan*  for  dvlllaa  hoa- 
pltal  bed-space.  Physldan*  and  ho*pttaia 
acres*  the  cr^ntry  sbmiUl  join  with  us  in  a 
gigantic  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  th* 
tubercular,  the  chmnlrally  ill.  tbe  psycho- 
nearoClc.  and  the  Insane.  I  am  not  able  to 
report  they  have  been  doing  ao.  Many,  many 
private  doctors  are  iitpnieliig  real  concern, 
ao—e  of  the  finest  phyaldans  and  ssvgeons 
In  ths  Katkm  are  giving  tbelr  servloes  to  VA 
boqpttate  and  dlnlca.  But  I  beg  than  to  look 
to  thdr  organlaatioeis.  for  here  are  the  thincs 
which  organ  lard  hospital  and  madtral  men 
have  beei  pressing  before 
like  American  Hospital 
proposed  a  plan  whereby 
connected  dl— Ned  veterans  be  diop|ied  tro— 
VA  hospitals.  Under  this  plan  non-aervlea- 
oonnectcd  veterans  would  carry  bealth-tnsur- 
anoe  polfcies  wlUi  the  VA  on  whldi  the  vet- 
craos  or  the  VA  would  pay  the 
PtaOow  this  dossly.  Stich 
then  be  treated  in  local  bnnitfali  when  In 
need  of  care.  The  hospitals  and  the  attend- 
ing phyaldans  would  receive  fees  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  heatth-lnstiranee  ftind  which 
they  propose.  Under  sodi  a  system,  they 
say.  the  VA  tjundlal  laoguun  could  be  greatly 
redoeed  and  the —OBcyaaved  could  bepessrd 
on  1^  the  TtOenl  Govcnunent  to  tbe  AHA 
hoapltalB. 

Maybe  that  looks  aD  ri^t  to  you.  But 
stay  with  me.  pie— t.  There  are  sdne  t  'cock- 
ing ttili^  wros^  with  it.  First,  there  is  tbe 
of  what  dtoa blllttes  are 
In  spite  of 
to  the  contrary  on  the 
a 


'  has  not  yet  been  i 
to  be  sui tee-connected. 
Is  sss^tallihsd  mt  part  of  the  veteran  "k  claim. 
UBoaBpriba—  the  time  he  needs 
tfcjn  often  atkar  be  is  In.  Canyon 
the  red  tape  and  coeit— aanof  a 
InsaraDos  program  to  be  carried  by 
or  the  Oov*nun*nt  for  many  years.  In  which 
.  wffi  a0t  know  whether  the  policy 
to  hi—  1— tU  be  1*  abcady  aiek? 
Und*r  this  swast  plan  the  sick  veteran  win 
not  cvoi  know  whldi  hospital  to  enter,  priv- 
ate or  VA,  unUl  ths  qwsllwi  of 
connectlcn  hss  been  astttad.  It 
settled  tmta  aft— tiks  nature  of  the  dlaahlttty 
Is  kaorwa  and  related  to  the  veteran's  miU- 
tary  mediral  record.  Many  a  veteran  haa 
already  died  while  his  treatment  w—  helBf 
hekl  up  pending  paper  work.  Let's  not  make 
thla  wore*. 

<j»m»wt  there  are  sot  enough  dvtllan  hos- 
pital bedti  avaDabie  In  many  are—  right  now. 
A  reecnt  iiiimj  of  Loa  Angri—  Cbnnty 
by  Ba— Bton  Associates,  a  pro— tnent 
ber  of  titeB  AHA.  reeaaan 
ezpendlt—c  of  ggTjiOOUOOO  to  tarloc  dvOiaa 
hoapttal  beds  up  to  staadard.  B^ty-sevea 
mmian  dollars  for  Just  one  county. 

The  way  to  solve  the  hospital  crisis  In  this 
country  Is  not  to  rob  F«er  to  pay  laui. 
Is  no  snaiisiij  in  the  AHA  ptaai  for 
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Bovloc  aooM  vetcrtos  Into  tb«  alrvady 
crcmded  priTat«  tMMptUO*.  Just  a  transfer  of 
runda  from  the  ttuMS*  pro«nun  to  a  dtf- 
fsrent  outfit  And  SO  ysara'  exp«rlencs  In 
▼eterana  r*habUlt*tlon  has  conatst«nUy 
shown  that  treatacnt  of  Oovernment  b«ne- 
flctartca  In  prlvat«  iMMpltats  cosU  the  tax- 
payer more  and  serres  the  Oovernment  bene- 
ficiary lees. 

The  AHA  svtggestton  la  a  thankless  one.  for 
tb«  American  Legion  hw  svpparted  the  Hlll- 
Bwton  Act.  which  appiOMS  Psderal  aid  for 
AHA  hospltaU  The  Lsflon  U  deeply  con- 
e«med  for  the  welfare  of  community  hoa- 
pltala  and  State  hospitaU  But  our  reward 
for  supporting  Ffderal  aid  to  them  Is  this 
attempt  to  take  that  aid  out  of  the  veterans 
appropriation 

This  AHA  suggest  loo  has  been  supported 
by  sections  and  hlf  h  offlctals  of  the  American 
Medical  Aasoclatlon. 

And  mark  thla:  The  AHA  plan  does  not 
tnoltide  any  attempt  to  care  for  any  of  the 
tiMMDe.  tuberrular.  psychoneurotic,  or  chron- 
leally  Ul.  although  It  would  take  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  to  care  for  them  Their 
plight  is  the  great  national  problem.  The 
Leflon  and  the  VA  are  left  to  tussle  with  It 
The  AHA  plan  wants  no  part  of  It. 

But  I  have  J^iat  begun.  In  March  of  tWs 
year  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  held  hearings  on  a  cut-back 
of  over  18.000  beds  In  the  veterans'  hospital 
building  program,  which  had  been  too  hastily 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  too  hastily  approved  by  President  Tru- 
man In  January 

Several  spokesmen  for  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  lu  State  groups  testi- 
fied at  these  bearlnss.  Speaking  for  the  na- 
tional AHA.  Graham  L.  DavU.  of  the  W  K 
Kellogg  PcundaUon.  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich  . 
opposed  the  VA  hospital  program  and  urged 
that  funds  for  It  be  diverted  to  AHA 
boapltals. 

Speaking  for  the  New  York  AHA  was  John 
H.  Hayes,  auperlntendent  of  Lenox  Hill  Hos- 
pital and  a  past  president  of  AHA. 

Hayes  supported  the  President's  cut-back 
of  16.000  VA  hospital  beda  and  urged  the  AHA 
plan  as  a  proper  substitute.  Neither  Hayes 
nor  Davis  sdded  that  of  these  16.000  beds 
whose  elimination  they  recommended  7.000 
would  care  for  Insane  veterans,  over  1.000 
would  care  for  tubercular  veterans,  and  1,000 
would  care  for  the  chronically  111 — none  of 
wbom  the  AHA  plan  proposes  to  absorb. 

ftetunately  others  taatlllsrt  at  theee  bear- 
tags.  Inelttdad  in  the  boapltal  cut-back  waa 
elimination  of  a  SOO-bed  tuberculosU  hosplUl 
In  Detroit  Dr  Bruce  Doxiglas.  Detroit 
health  commissioner,  pleaded  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  hospital  and  stated  that  3.700 
new  TB  beda  were  needed  Immediately  for 
the  Detroit  area.  The  VA  hospital  would  aid 
the  Detroit  situation,  since  it  would  reduce 
veteran  competition  for  civilian  TB  beds. 

Dr.  A  M  Lyons.  Commissioner  of  Welfare 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  seconded  Dr. 
Dotiglas'  plea  He  testified  that  his  State  in- 
stitutlons  were  greatly  overcrowded  and 
added:  "I  think  that  the  veteran  Is  entitled 
to  better  hospitalization  than  most  of  our 
State  hospitals  offer.** 

American  Legion  servic*  workers  from 
many  States  affected  by  the  hospital  cut- 
back also  testified  Edward  A.  Llnaky.  ad- 
jutant of  the  department  of  Pennsylvania. 
rvportad  tHat  an  cn-tlM-apot  check  at  that 
Ume  rarealed  betw—n  MO  and  900  Inaane 
veteraaa  mm^**^^  in  Pennsylvsnta  Jails  for 
saXekeaplag  and  over  4,000  Pennsylvania  vet- 
erans remaining  at  home  with  tuberculosU 
for  lack  of  boapltal  bads. 

Lewis  I  Sloneker.  Legion  rehabilitation 
dlnetor  for  California,  stated  an  Inunedlate 
aaad  of  S00  TB  beds  for  veterans  In  Call- 
fortiia.  He  added  that  "It  to  doubtful  If 
tbere  is  a  Jail  in  the  Sute  which  u  not  hold- 
ing one  or  more  veterans  at  this  mlnuu. 
waiting  for  them  to  be  tranaferred  to  psycho- 
pat*-  Ic  warda.    In  Los  Angeles  County  alone. 


during  l»48.  there  was  a  total  of  953  veterans 
with  mental  dlsabUltles  before  the  courts, 
only  34  S  percent  of  whom  were  committed 
to  VA  hoepltals  because  beds  for  the  rest  were 

unavailable." 

0  W  SteagaJl.  director  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs In  Tennessee,  testified  In  part:  "Vet- 
srans  are  being  sent  to  hospitals  every  day 
by  doctors  In  their  communities  as  emer- 
gency cases,  many  times  by  ambulance, 
where  the  veteran  U  suffering  Intense  pain  or 
with  active  ♦uberculojto.  only  to  be  told  by 
the  admitting  officer  that  he  doea  not  meet 
the  requlreaaents  of  the  regulations  for  an 
eatsrveney  caae  and  has  to  t>e  taken  back 
Vmw  and  can  only  be  put  on  the  waiting 
list  and  allowed  to  stifler  and  oftentimes  be- 
cooM  progressively  worse  because  of  the  de- 
lay In  obtaining  a  bed." 

Also  from  Tennessee  was  Dr  H.  H.  Shoul- 
ders, a  past  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Asscclatlon.  Speaking  for  the  Tennessee 
State  Medical  Aacoclatlon  he  testified  In  fa- 
vor of  the  AHA  plan  and  In  favor  of  the 
16.000-bed  cut-t>ack  In  VA  hospitals 

1  doubt  that  many  private  physicians 
would  t>ack  up  their  organizations  If  they 
knew  the  whole  story  Already  veterans  and 
the  Nation  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Individual  physicians,  surgeons,  and  medical 
schoola  across  the  country.  Since  1946  medi- 
cal men  and  medical  schools  have  cooperated 
unaelflahly  with  the  VA.  bringing  to  lU  exUt- 
ing  hospitals  their  personsl  services.  It  *.s 
partly  as  a  result  of  their  cooperation  that 
today  the  too  few  VA  hospitals  now  operat- 
ing provide  the  highest  level  of  skilled  medi- 
cal care  ever  known  In  the  Federal  service 
In  peacetime. 

Yet  look  how  the  present  situation  turns 
and  twlsu.  If  the  recommendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commlaalon  that  VA  hospitals  be 
handed  over  to  a  general  Federal  hospital 
bureau  is  csrrled  out  veterans  wUl  probably 
loae  thla  great  contribution  of  our  outstand- 
ing medical  speclaiuu.  It  to  hardly  reason- 
able that  they  would  bf  willing  to  contribute 
the  aame  effort  toward  a  central  bureau  of 
medicine  that  they  have  voluntarily  and 
patriotically  given  to  veterans.  Doctors  take 
such  a  proposed  bureau  to  be  the  cornerstone 
of  soclallaed  medicine  In  this  country— 
which  they  do  not  want.  In  this  conviction 
they  have  a  strong  ally  In  the  American 
Legion. 

The  American  Legion  Is  opposed  to  social- 
ized medicine  If  only  because  of  the  exper- 
ience we  had  with  It  In  the  VA  prKw  to  1946. 
We  certainly  wUl  not  be  a  party  to  restoring 
bureaucratic  medicine  In  VA  hospitals.  In 
the  interest  of  the  veteran  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can stsndard  of  medical  leadership  we  aline 
ourselves  with  the  doctors  on  thU  matter. 
And  yet  we  nnd  ourselves  at  war  with  doctors' 
organizations  over  their  grab  for  the  VA 
appropriation.  It  Is  an  odd  and  complex 
situation  and  a  dangerous  one  for  veterans 
and  doctors  snd  the  general  public. 

While  thU  article  U  on  the  preas  Legion 
committees  will  be  meeting  with  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  American  HosptUl  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Aaaoclatlon  to  try 
to  resolve  their  atucks  on  the  proper  care 
of  veterans,  and  to  try  to  form  a  Joint  policy 
which  wUl  maintain  and  Increaae  the  VA  hos- 
pitals In  proper  numt>er  as  the  finest  tax- 
supported  hospitals  in  the  world.  I  hope 
that  on  this  matter  at  least  we  will  have 
progress  to  report  belong  long 

Yet  If  we  come  to  full  agreement  with  the 
medical  profession  our  Joint  efforts  may  still 
be  sabotaged  by  today's  hidden  economy 
league  It  Is  claimed,  and  the  American  Le- 
gion admits,  that  the  problem  of  staffing 
many  of  the  new  VA  hospitals  will  be  diffi- 
cult In  terms  of  sectirlng  proper  personnel, 
even  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Tba  American  Legion  to  confident  that  If 
the  aame  effort  and  Ingenuity,  and  particu- 
larly the  ssme  ambition  were  exercised  on  all 
sides  to  cnmplste  them  and  staff  them  as  to 
exerted  on  many  sides  to  block  their  con* 


struction — then  the  terrible  problem  of  the 
Insane,  psychoneurotic,  the  tubercular,  and 
the  chronically  111  could  be  solved. 

But  the  difficulty  of  staffing  these  hospitals 
to  being  Increased  on  the  economy  front 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended  to 
Congress  In  January  that  the  VA  operating 
budget  be  reduced  to  the  tune  of  laying  off 
11.000  VA  employees  In  the  coming  year 
Thto  cut  would  work  serious  damage  to  the 
Ability  of  the  VA  to  serve  veterans  In  nearl> 
all  phases  of  Its  operation.  One  result  of 
an  ll.OOO-man  cut-back  in  VA  would  be  that 
for  financial  reasons  alone  the  VA  would  be 
unable  to  staff  those  new  hospital  beds  which 
•t  will  be  able  to  open  in  the  coming  year 

In  April  the  House  of  Representatives  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  a  favorable  atti- 
tude toward  the  VA  hospital  program,  and 
recommended  to  the  House  that  funds  be 
restored  to  continue  construction  And 
then  at  the  same  time,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommended  an  addi- 
tional reduction  of  »28.000.000  In  the  VA  op- 
erating budget  which  may  mean  9.000  more 
VA  employees  will  have  to  be  laid  off. 

We  need  the  hospitals  deaperately.  The 
Nation  needs  them.  But  they  are  no  good 
without  staff.  The  VA  has  Its  work  cut  out 
to  find  the  proper  staff  for  the  beds  as  they 
are  opened.  To  thto  difficult  task  must  not 
be  added  the  hopeless  prospect  of  having  no 
funds  with  which  to  pay  such  staff. 

All  through  the  winter  and  spring  the 
American  Legion  has  been  combating  these 
continuous  aasaults  on  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Admlnto^ratlon.  Our 
pttd  rehabilitation  staff,  our  legtolatlve  staff. 
and  many  of  our  voluntary  committeemen 
have  given  the  bulk  of  their  time  to  these 
problems.  Congress  and  Its  committees  have 
heard  our  representatives  fairly,  and  they 
have  heard  many  of  our  opponents 

Perhsps  when  you  read  thto  the  battle  of 
Congress  thto  year  may  have  been  won.  But 
th»  "conomy  front,  the  propaganda  front, 
and  the  give  lu  the  veterans'  money  fronts 
are  still  busy.  They  are  working  on  your 
mind  working  on  your  legtolature.  and  work- 
In;  In  secret  to  gain  their  ends 

In  1933  we  were  less  than  a  million  Legion- 
naires I  thank  God  that  we  are  now  3.000.- 
000  and  I  pray  for  3,C00.0O0  more,  for  I  believe 
the  battle  has  Just  begun  and  It  will  call  for 
our  full  and  united  strength. 


Aid  for  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLXMUDO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO.  I  wish  to  include  my  article  with 
reference  to  assistance  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea: 

an  FOR  KoaxA 

The  Republic  of  Korea  will  celebrate  its 
first  birthday  on  August  15  of  thto  year.  It 
to  the  only  country  with  a  democratic  form 
of  government  now  extotlng  In  northern 
Asia.  The  struggle  these  people  have  had  In 
maintaining  their  democratically  chosen 
government  has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  their  country  has  been  divided  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  and  all  of  that  coun- 
try north  of  that  latitude  has  been  controllec* 
by  Russia  since  liberation  day.  August  13, 
1945 

Liberation  day,  In  the  sense  of  the  word, 
has  not  been  experienced  by  the  north  Ko- 
reans. At  the  Yalta  Conference,  it  was  de- 
cided that  north  Korea  would  bt  under  the 
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control  of  the  Rtiaaians  and  south  Korea  un- 
der that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ptir- 
poae  only  of  accepting  the  surrender  cf  Jap- 
anese troops.  At  that  time  there  was  no  In- 
tention of  permanently  dividing  Korea,  a 
snudl  compact  country  whose  economy  was 
complementary — Its  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  mineral  resources  being  Interdependent, 
with  agriculture  predominant  In  the  south. 
However,  a  barrier  was  set  up  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  and  thto  country  was  sep- 
arated Into  two  distinct  parts,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  their  national  economy. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  Iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction to  fotind  In  north  Korea.  Thto  Is 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  to  avail- 
able power  In  thto  area,  In  addition  to  the 
raw  materlato.  The  rugged  mountains  In 
this  section  are  rich  In  ores,  and  here.  too.  are 
fotud  large  lumber  Industries.  Chemical 
fertilizers,  so  necessary  to  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  south,  are  made  In  abundance 
here.  South  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
where  more  than  two-thirds  of  Korea's  20,- 
000,000  population  reside,  the  main  occupa- 
tion to  agriculture,  with  fishing  a  secondary 
Industry.  With  14.907.973  acres  imder  cul- 
tivation, they  produce  rice  and  other  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Their  fishing  Indus- 
try ranks  third  in  the  world  as  far  as  fisheries 
exports  are  concerned.  In  the  past,  the 
northern  part  of  Korea  has  been  die(>endent 
upon  the  south  for  food,  and  the  south  relied 
upon  the  north  for  timber,  manufactured 
articles,  commercial  fertilizer,  eleculc  power, 
and  minerals — Incliding  coal.  Iron,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  leao.  zinc,  tungsten,  etc. 
Wften  the  Soviet  forces  occupied  North  Korea 
the  trading  erf  commodities  between  the  two 
areas  ceased,  and  the  Iron  curtain  was  un- 
rolled at  the  dividing  line,  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

Following  the  supposed  liberation  in  1945, 
the  United  States  made  every  possible  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  with  Soviet  Russia  with 
the  ultimate  goal  In  mind  of  establishing  a 
government  for  a  unified  Korea.    Sxich  nego- 
tiations failed  because  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  wotild 
agree  only  to  a  unification  and  establtohlng 
of  a  government  which  would  be  controlled 
by  the  small  pro-Communtot  minority  party. 
Immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  troop*  Into  Korea,  a  Korean   repre- 
senutive  democratic  council,  with  Dr.  Syng- 
man  Rhee  as  chairman,  was  set  up.    Later, 
superseding    this    body,    a    Korean    Interim 
Leglalative    Assembly    was    formed — part    of 
which  were  elected  and  a  number  of  whom 
were  chosen  by  the  military  government  in 
asatoting  the  military  government  officials  In 
the  building  of  a  foundation  ca:  future  gov- 
ernment principles.     This  group  took  their 
oath  of  office  in  December  1946  and  function- 
ed until  May  of  194«.    The  mUitary  govern- 
ment used  every  means  In  helping  the  Korean 
people  In  the  reforming  of  their  own  govern- 
ment.    In  addition  to  the  Korean  Interim 
Legtolatlve   Assembly,  American   supervisors 
were  placed  In  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.    As  soon  as  the  Korean 
I>eople  were  deemed  trained  In  their  duties, 
they  assumed  the  leadership  In  the  organ- 
izations and  the  American  personnel  merely 
acted  In  an  advisory  capacity.    The  reason 
that  It  was  not  possible  for  the  Korean  peo- 
ple to  asBume  the  key  positions  Immediately 
was  due  to  the  lack  cf  sufficiently  trained 
personnel.    For  over  40  year?,  the  Japanese 
Government  had  been  In  control  of  Korea 
and  all  supervisory  posltioivs  were  held  by 
the  Japanese  and  but  few  Koreans  were  al- 
lowed appointment  to  such.    However,  these 
people,  eager  for  Independence  and  the  cp- 
p)ortunlty  to  establish  their  own  desired  form 
of  government,  leamad  rapidly  and  In  a  com- 
paratively abort  time  aasumed  the  duties  of 
a<ltnlnUtratlon. 

Tbmt  freed(-«n-lovlng  psople  have  worked 
vary  dUlgentlj  to  eraae  the  Imprint  of  the 
Japanese  domination.  The  Japanese  had 
had  complete  control  of  the  Korean  educa- 
tional system  and  no  Korean  language  or  his- 
tory was  taught  In  ths  achooto.     Japanese 


was  taught  from  the  first  grade  on.  If  a 
Korean  student  was  found  to  be  using 
Korean,  he  was  severely  punished.  Approxi- 
mately 1  or  2  percent  cf  the  Korean  students 
were  allowed  to  attend  college.  At  the  time 
of  liberation^  the  need  for  trained  teachers 
was  so  great,  that  an  adult  education  system 
was  Inaugurated  and.  In  thto  manner,  teach- 
ers were  Immediately  made  available.  All 
Japanese  textbooks  were  burned  and  their 
native  language  restored  In  the  schools. 
Now,  under  the  compulsory  educational  sys- 
tem, the  youth  of  Korea  to  again  attending 
the  schooto  of  learning  which  were  denied 
under  the  Japanese  regime.  At  the  present 
time,  less  than  30  percent  of  the  population 
of  Korea,  south  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
to  Illiterate — due  to  the  endeavors  of  the 
adult  educational  system. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  brought 
theretofore  heavy  death  tolto  due  to  cholera 
and  typhus  to  a  minimum  by  vaccination  of 
the  entire  pop\Uace  agilnst  these  dreaded 
diseases.  They  have  set  up  health  standards 
which  the  people  wUllngly  follow. 

The  land-reform  system  has  restored  the 
lands  to  the  farmers  and  you  no  longer  find 
the  old  landlord  feudal  system  In  existence 
In  Korea.  The  lands,  previously  claimed  by 
Japanese,  have  been  made  available  to  the 
Korean  farmer  by  the  Korean  Government. 
The  Korean  people  worked  diligently  with 
the  goal  In  mind  <rf  eventiially  setting  up 
their  own  government.  When  negotiations 
with  Soviet  Russia  failed,  the  issue  was  taken 
to  the  United  Nations  who  voted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  hold  an  election  In 
Korea.  Such  election  was  to  be  under  the 
observation  of  a  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea  and  the  representatives 
chosen  thereby  would  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  drafting  a  constitution  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  government. 

In  January  of  1948.  the  United  Nations 
body  arrived  in  Korea  and  they  immediately 
tried  to  gain  entrance  to  north  Korea  in 
order  to  negotiate  plans  for  a  free  election 
over  all  of  Korea.  Russia  doggedly  refused 
to  allow  their  entry  and  the  northern  people 
were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  paruapate 
in  the  election  by  secret  balloting. 

A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
in  the  United  Nations-sponsorM  election 
and.  In  accordance  with  the  election  law, 
over  80  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  reg- 
istered and  approximately  92  percent  of  those 
registered  actually  voted.  These  percent- 
ages exceed  election  figxires  In  our  own 
United  SUtes.  The  election  was  held  on  May 
10  and  conducted  by  the  Korean  people 
themselves  with  the  United  SUtea  acting 
only  as  assistants.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  their  6,000- year-old  country,  a  free 
election  had  been  successfully  held  and  they 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  own 
representative  form  of  government. 

On  August  15.  1948.  Sungman  Rhee,  chosen 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  tewk  the 
oath  of  President  and  their  constitution  was 
adopted,  thus  adding  a  new  name  to  the  list 
of    world    democracies.     President    Rhee    to 
known  throughout  the  Orient  as  the  George 
Washington   of   Korea    and   this   infant  Re- 
public's struggle  for  existence  might  well  be 
compared  to  that  of  oin-  own  United  States 
during  the  late  1700's.    The  Korean  people  at 
the  present  time  possess  a  very  determined 
patriotism  and  are  not  daunted  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  In  their  Ixlstory.  the 
agricultural  south  and  the  industrial  north 
to  divided  by  the  Ircn  curtain.     Since  the 
election   in   May   1948.   the  200   representa- 
tives  In   the   Naticmal   Assembly   have   per- 
formed a  great  work  In  the  forming  of  a 
government   possessing   the   fe«ir   freedoms. 
The  people  are  almost  unanimous  In  their 
support  of  thto  form  of  government.    It  was 
found  that  8  of  the  represenUtlves  chosen 
at  the  election  In  1948  were  Communists, 
posing    under    other    party    denominations. 
These  8  caused  such  dissension  In  the  as- 
sembly that  It  was  demanded  by  the  people 
and  they  were  removed  from  oOoe. 


Many  adverse  factors  have  hindered  the 
new  government's  progress  but,  despite  such 
hindrances,  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  peo- 
ple In  attaining  self-government  has  been 
achieved.  Now.  the  Important  question  to. 
WUl  they  be  able  to  keep  It? 

Soviet  Russia  has  demanded  time  after 
time  that  the  American  forces  leave  south 
Korea,  and  that  the  Russian  soldiers  will 
then  cease  to  occupy  north  Korea.  The 
American  forces  have  been  withdrawn  but 
we  still  hear  reports  of  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  Army  north  of  the  thirty-eighth. 
There  Is  a  trained,  equipped  army  of  200.000 
Korean  Communists  in  the  north,  while  the 
south  has  but  a  meager,  poorly  eqvilpped 
army  and  navy  in  comparison.  Will  there 
be  a  civil  war  in  the  future,  wherein  the 
Communtot  north  army  will  attempt  to  In- 
vade the  southern  part  of  the  country,  pro- 
claim victory  and  thus  lose  the  only  demo- 
cratic fewthold  extotlng  In  northern  Asia? 
Such  a  situation  would  not  only  open  the 
door  for  invasion  of  Japan  by  an  aggressor, 
but  It  would  also  weaken  our  position  In 
Japan,  where  at  the  present  time  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  embarrass,  if  not  to  obtain  control  of, 
the  Japanese  Government. 

The  Korean  people  commenced  diplomatic 
relations  with  otir  Western  World  In  lt92  and 
thla  friendship  has  been  cemented  through- 
out the  years.  Even  with  the  domination 
by  the  Japanese,  thto  friendly  feeling  was 
continued  by  the  missionaries  from  the 
United  States  who  for  many  years  sponsored 
the  schooling  of  Korean  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  so  that  they  might  learn  the 
progress  of  life  and  teach  it  to  their  brothers 
and  stoters  upon  their  return  to  Korea. 

Economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  not  merely  helping  another  cotintry — in 
reality  It  to  fortifying  our  own  position  In 
the  Pacific.  The  Korean  people  have  demon- 
strated their  desire  to  support  and  conduct 
a  democratic  form  of  government  and  now 
are  seeking  aid — aid  which  would  not  t>e 
so  necessary  If  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  divi- 
sion did  not  exist.  Should  we  fail  to  answer 
thto  worthy  call  for  aid.  the  Republic  of 
Korea  may  collapse  and  the  Communtots 
placed  In  a  position  to  overrun  the  country. 
Such  aid  cannot  be  measured  satisfactorily 
In  the  worth  of  dollars,  but  rather  In  the 
worth  of  maintaining  a  free  government  In 
this — our  Impxjrtant  friendly  stoter  nation 
in  northern  Asia. 


New  GenaaB  Tkreat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NTW   TOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  the  news  story  of  Drew  Middleton  from 
today's  New  York  Times  referred  to  In 
my  remarks  today : 
Pbbricz  or  BarrAm  im  Ob«makt  Focwd  D*n- 

CEBOUSLT         Low SOMZ        HlCH         OTFICIALS 

AoM rr  Thit  Havi  Lost  Co»n»OL  or  Picplz 
iH  THE  Zom—DtnAttcK  Bbookxb  Ortm-T^ 
PoLmcAL  LiAoza  RwictTLza  DawAZincA/ 
•noK— Ahotheb  Sats  Allibs  Bctaiked  Nazi 

AJI»3 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 
Hamsuso.  Germany.  August  7. — ^The  pres- 
tige and  influence  of  Britain  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  that  of  the  United  SUtes  have  reached 
so  low  an  ebb  In  the  British  zone  of  occupa- 
tion, the  most  populous  and  economically 
the  most  important  part  of  w««t«ra  Oer- 
many  that  a  O0Mkl«»bl«  number  of  Brl tons. 
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many  of  tban  lllghly  placed  offlclaU.  admit 
ttxej  have  lost  control  oX  the  Oermans. 

■■porta  from  Bavaria,  long  conaldered  th* 
OKMt  diA«ult  and  Immt  democratic  part  of 
tba  United  Stat«a  sea*,  ahow  that  there,  too. 
the  Oermana  are  hemniinf  dally  leae  coop- 
erative and  man  nata^oniBtic  to  the  occupa- 
tion power 

The  great  majority  of  Intelligence  reporta. 
both  American  and  Brltlah.  agree  that  the 
very  moment  when  a  conalderable  degree  of 
power  U  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Oermans 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  the  people 
of  western  Oermany  view  the  occupation 
totem  with  Increaalng  arrogance,  dislike,  and 
ct. 

omciAi.s  Kxpexaa  ALAax 

Military  government  ofBcers  In  both  the 
United  Statea  and  British  zones  who  are 
about  to  depart  for  their  homelands  warn 
that  the  Allied  High  Commission  will  have  a 
much  harder  time  handling  the  Oermans  and 
their  new  government  than  Is  generally 
realised. 

I  An  Associated  Preae  dispatch  from  Prank- 
fort  quoted  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  chairman 
of  the  Christian  Democrau.  as  saying  In  a 
campaign  speech  on  Sunday  that  denaslfl- 
eatloo  was  ridiculous  and  demanding  that 
Uelous  attacks  against  honest  members  of 
ttt  Wehrmacht  stop.  He  also  said  unre- 
■trtcted  dCMBlBAyoa  oC  the  Allies  U  flnUbed 
with  the  foraMtloa  of  the  Federal  Republic 

I  In  Nuremberg,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported. Dr  Kurt  Schumacher.  Soclrllst  lead- 
er, charged  the  Allies  had  relied  mainly  on 
former  Nazis  to  run  Oerman  affairs.) 

Traveling  through  the  British  itone  for  the 
last  5  days,  this  correspondent  has  been 
Imprcaaed  by  the  large  number  of  experi- 
enced offlclals  who  are  genuinely  alarmed 
over  the  present  Oerman  attitude  and  the 
wave  of  nationalism  with  which  It  Is  con- 
nected. 

Such  officials  still  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
la  the  great  potential  enemy  of  the  West, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  convinced  It  Is 
the  only  potential  enemy. 

"I  think  we  made  a  grave  mistake  In  con- 
centrating our  intelligence  services  on  what 
the  Russians  and  the  Oerman  Communists 
were  doing  in  Oermany  and  not  worrying 
enough  about  what  the  non-Communist  Oer- 
mans were  doing  or  planning  to  do."  one  told 
this  correspondent. 

Another  otBclal  high  in  the  Military  Gov- 
ernment In  North  Rhine- Westphalia,  a  crltl- 
cal  area,  remarked  recently  that  he  was 
"morally  convinced."  although  he  could  offer 
no  definite  proof,  that  some  sort  of  economic 
general  staff  existed  among  the  Oermans  and 
waa  directing  resistance  to  the  industrial 
diamantllng. 

COWTftOL  or  POUCX   HZLO  LOST 

Tet  another  official  said  that  the  British 
military  Oovernment  by  turning  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  ixtUce  back  to  the  Oermans 
too  soon  had  lost  control  of  the  Oerman 
police  and  that  when  the  next  dismantling 
project  began  at  Gelaenkirchen  In  the  Ruhr 
on  August  IS  "If  neceaaary,  we  will  use  our 
troops"  to  see  that  the  project  is  accom- 
plished. 

He  and  other  officials  are  convinced  that 
the  use  of  British  troops  to  enforce  disman- 
tling would  set  a  bad  precedent,  but  they  are 
equally  convinced  that  with  the  Oermans  In 
their  present  state  of  bloody-mlndedness  It 
may  be  necessary  and  even  be  salutary  from 
the  point  of  view  of  western  prestige. 

However,  there  are  many  British  and  Oer- 
mans in  the  British  cone  who  doubt  if  any 
action  now  can  restore  British  prestige. 
Both  partlee  point  out  that  the  fall  in  British 
practice  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
sharp  rise  In  United  States  prestige. 

"It  is  Jiut  that  they  hate  us  more,  revile 
us  more,  and  mock  us  more."  one  Briton  said. 

In  their  present  state  of  mind  the  Oer- 
maiu  are  not  above  using  threau.  One 
British  regional  commissioner  is  told  repeat- 


edly by  Oermans:  "Why  do  you  do  this? 
Why  do  you  do  that?  Dont  you  see  you  are 
driving  us  straight  into  the  arms  of  the 
Oerman  Communists  and  the  Russians?" 

The  bluff  proconsul  In  question  always  re- 
plies: "I  am  sorry  I  know  fou  will  t>e  very 
happy  with  your  Russian  friends." 

Other  British  oaclals  have  not  been  so 
forthright  In  the  past  and  part  of  their 
preeent  woe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  conces- 
sions have  been  made  to  the  Oermans  in 
response  to  these  veiled  threats  of  economic 
or  political  appraaetaaa  to  the  east. 

The  whole  ilMMttoo  repreeents  an  amaz- 
ing change  from  that  which  prevailed  4 
years  ago  when  this  correspondent  found  the 
British  generally  more  popular  In  their  zone 
than   the  Americans  In   theirs. 

Todsy  discussing  the  transformation  a 
British  official  named  four  principal  causes. 

First  of  these  he  said  was  the  dismantling 
of  Industry,  which  although  an  allied  project 
is  carried  out  exclusively  by  the  British  in 
the  British  zone. 

"We  know  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
Oermans  believe  that  the  present  unemploy- 
ment U  due  to  the  dUmantllng  and  that  the 
dUmantltng  U  entirely  a  British  idea."  this 
source  said 

He  bewailed  the  "great  mUtake"  Britain 
made  In  not  Insisting  that  the  dismantling 
be  done  by  a  tripartiu  commission. 

The  preeent  wave  of  nationalism  that  la 
finding  Its  most  violent  expression  In  the 
speeches  of  political  candidates  of  all  parties 
is  the  second  cause,  sccordlng  to  this  source 
Nationalism  In  one  form  or  another  has  been 
on  the  rise  since  early  In  1043.  It  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  Russian  threat  to  Oer- 
many, the  partition,  the  dismantling  and  the 
series  of  controls  Instituted  by  the  three 
western  (.owers.  and  It  Is  based,  most  in- 
telligence officers  think,  on  the  overwhelming 
Oerman  desire  to  forget  and  discount  the 
holocaust  of  1945  in  a  wave  of  nationalism. 

POtmCLANS    ATTACKINO    ALLIES 

Until  the  election  campaign  began  na- 
tionalism ^ad  been  almost  leaderless.  Now 
the  moet  respected  politicians  In  Oermany 
are  vying  with  each  other  In  attacks  on  the 
Allies  and  demands  for  the  lifting  of  con- 
trols. 

The  third  csiise  of  the  loss  of  British  and 
western  prestige  Is  misinformation,  accord- 
ing to  this  source.  This  problem,  general  In 
Oermany.  Is  acute  In  the  British  zone. 

The  British  no  longer  control  the  editorial 
policy  of  a  single  paper  In  their  zone  and  the 
editing  Is  done  In  a  manner  to  paint  a  shabby 
picture  of  Britain  and  her  policies. 

Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevln's  recent 
speech  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  dis- 
mantling provides  an  example.  The  Oer- 
man newspapers  In  Hamburg  printed  every- 
thing Secretary  Bevln  said  about  Britain's 
Intention  to  continue  dismantling  and 
nothing  on  his  statement  that  Britain  con- 
sistently had  sought  for  a  higher  level  of 
Industry  for  Oermany  at  varlotu  meetings  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  British  do  not  have,  ss  the  Americans 
do,  an  overt  publication,  which  In  the  United 
States  zone  Is  the  Neue  Zeltung  wherein  they 
can  state  their  case. 


Repeal  of  War  Excite  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TUtNzasKx 

IN  THZ  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Uonday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Augii-st  1.  1949. 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BZrZAL  THK  WAX  EZCISK  TAXZS 

In    a    national    tax    structure    marred    by 
Inequities  and  fiscally   Inappropriate  levle' 
the  retention  of  war-created  excise  taxes  1 
one   of    the    most    Irritating    features.      De 
signed   to  help  suppress  wartime   Inflatlor 
the  taxes  continue  to  discourage  consume 
spending  with  great  but  undeslred  efficlenc 
at  a  time  when  our  concern  Is  to  keep  t^ 
flow  of  consumer  spending  at  a  high  leve 
Althotigh  the  force  of  thU  truth  Is  not  lot. 
upon  Congress,  it  is  naturally  reluctant  ti 
repeal   the   taxes  because  It  fears  that  thr 
resultant  loss  in  revenue  would  add  further 
to  the  defict  already  anticipated  for  1940-.5U 

We  have  reason  to  applaud,  therefore,  thf 
excellent  presentation  of  the  case  for  repeal 
i^^ade  by  Mr  Beardsley  Ruml.  a  private  citi- 
zen who  has  performed  distinguished  service 
for  the  Oovernment  in  fiscal  matters  on  other 
occasions.  Mr  Ruml  points  out  that  the  in- 
dustries subject  to  the  levies  suffered  dispro- 
portionately during  the  sales  and  employ- 
ment declines  of  the  last  few  months.  With 
consumers  buying  more  warily  and  searching 
for  bargains,  the  taxes  on  such  things  as  furs 
leather  goods,  communications  and  trans- 
portation, to  name  a  few.  have  been  strong 
deterrents. 

Taking  account  of  the  danger  of  losing 
Federal  revenue  and  adding  to  the  deficit 
Mr.  Ruml  meets  the  Issue  head-on.  He 
believes  that  the  loss  in  excise  tax  revenue 
would  be  almost  entirely  offset  as  a  result 
of  the  tx>ost  in  sales  and  employment  the 
kffected  Industries  would  enjoy.  This  boost 
would  raise  Federal  revenues  through  the 
additional  corporate  Income  taxes  paid  by 
these  Industries  and  through  the  personal 
income  taxes  of  people  who  might  otherwise 
be  unemployed:  and  It  would  reduce  unem- 
ployment Insurance  paymenu  as  Individuals 
now  unemployed  are  returned  to  their  Jobs. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  make  exaggerated 
claims  either  for  the  stimulus  that  repeal 
would  provide  or  for  the  offsetting  revenues 
it  would  engender.  But  If  Congress  Is  still 
concerned  about  losing  the  billion  dollars, 
more  or  less,  that  repeal  might  entail.  It  has 
a  further  offset  at  hand.  That  would  be  an 
across-the-board  cut  In  the  original  appro- 
priation requests  for  all  purposes  on  which 
it  has  not  yet  acted.  On  the  grounds  of 
eliminating  sheer  waste  In  Federal  spending 
practices,  such  a  cut  has  ample  Justification. 
As  a  companion  piece  to  excise  tax  repeal. 
Its  Justification  Is  strengthened. 


Gold 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker. 

It  Is  reported  that  when  the  great  finan- 
cier J.  P.  Morgan,  the  elder,  was  testi- 
fying before  a  congressional  committee 
and  some  member  asked  him.  "What  is 
money?"  he  replied  only  gold  is  money. 
There  Is  Inserted  herewith  Mr.  J.  C. 
Plvers  essay  on  gold,  taken  from  his  book 
entitled  "Sun  and  Mankind,"  which  com- 
pares with  John  J.  Ingalls"  famous  essay 
on  grass: 

Men  seek  to  obtain  all  the  gold  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on.  not  only  with  a  view  to 
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saving  It,  bat  tOm  om  aeoount  of  Its  power, 
since  they  knew  only  too  well  woman's  desire 
for  that  metal,  Cooseqtiently.  there  Is  a 
direct  connection  between  gold  and  life; 
since  life  U  the  result  of  lore,  and  Jewriry 
and  gold  both  have  always  contributed 
greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  love. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  other  metal  (noth- 
ing )  on  this  earth  possesses  or  has  ever  poe- 
aMsed  so  great  a  power  over  the  human 
iBkaglnation — both  In  men  and  women — as 
gold  has.  (This  blind  devotion  to  gold  must 
have  some  explanaUon  )  The  Interrelation- 
abip  among  gold.  work,  and  salary  is  a  direct 
one.  but  It  is  likewise  directly  linked  with 
the  sun.  since  the  sweat  of  labor  Is  produced 
by  the  sun  and  Its  salary  is  received  in  gold 
or  a  represenutlve  of  gold. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  noting  the 
magnitude  of  today's  world  economic  chaos. 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  evolutionary  period 
In  which  we  are  now  living,  gold  is  the  sole 
means  of  payment  permitted  by  the  Creator, 
said  metal  beli«  in  this  period  the  regvUator 
of  human  production  on  earth.  When  one 
observes  todays  confusion  ruUng  the  world 
over,  it  U  not  *urphain%  that  the  dictators 
we  know  had  a  chance  to  thrive. 

Could  It  be  that  the  sun.  which  rules  all 
things  on  earth,  the  hours  of  the  day.  the 
crope,  the  seasooa,  the  ripening  at  fruiu  and 
grain,  should  also  refulate  man's  production 
bf  msans  of  this  yellow  dust,  strangely  remi- 
nlaooot  of  our  dally  sunlight,  which  lnde«d 
mmm  to  be  the  goal  of  all  buman  efforu? 
A«H  why  should  not  this  hypocbesu  be  cor- 
rect If  anythix^  that  grows  out  of  the  eoU 
is  directly  linked  with  the  sun.  as  already 
mentioned?  Why  should  not  man's  produc- 
tion, the  cities,  the  factories,  the  engines, 
the  railroads,  the  ships,  etc.— all  that  man- 
kind's brain  produces,  "makes  emerge'  from 
earth  exclusively  with  the  purpcme  of  cap- 
turing gold — also  be  directly  linked  with  the 
Bxm?  How  could  it  be  otherwise  If  food  Itself 
Is  subordinated  to  the  solar  Infltienoe? 

Well,  we  believe  that  the  extracUon  of 
gold  is  the  pace,  the  extraction  of  gold  is  the 
measure,  and  should  not  be  altered.  This 
yellow  dust  Is  for  mankind  what  moisture, 
light,  the  heat  of  the  sun.  is  to  the  Uses, 
the  golden  leaves,  the  pastures,  the  golden 
crops.  But  what  an  arduous  task  It  is  going 
to  be  for  the  human  race  to  effect  a  little 
order  In  the  prevailing  monetary  mess, 
brought  about  by  false  currency  and  a 
planned  economy.  For  those  of  us  who  belong 
to  a  generation  that  saw  gold  flowing  from 
hand  to  han4,  the  custody  of  gold  by  SUte 
banks,  Its  present  grotesque  distribution  In 
the  world  Is  something  truly  diabolic.  The 
world  is  ruled  by  Interest  and  that  interest 
always,  directly  or  indirectly,  represents  gold 
and  this  gold  must  flow  freely. 

Man  needs  heat  for  life  and  happiness. 
This  heat— directly  or  indirectly— is  derived 
from  the  sun  and  men  know,  all  of  them,  that 
thU  yellow  dust,  known  as  gold,  so  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  dally  sun,  provides  all 
over  the  world,  as  an  Irrevocable  means  of 
exchange,  food,  clothing  and  hotjslng,  all  of 
whidi  means  calories,  that  is.  heat  Indis- 
pensable for  life.  This  explains  the  reason 
whv  mankind  works  so  hard  to  secure  this 
precious  metal— because  it  means  seruring 
life  Itself.  This  explains  also  why  mankind, 
cheated  by  paper  currency,  secured  ••artifi- 
cially" heat,  food,  clothing,  and  a  roof  and 
procreated  so  enormoiisly  In  the  last  80  years, 
•8  much  as  from  Christ  to  1860.  Gold  is  a 
supernattiral  measure  and  should  not  be 
altered. 

The  world  Is  a  global  unit.  It  wotild  seem 
that  gold  has  as  Its  principal  mission  on 
earth  that  of  serving  as  recompense  for  la- 
bor and  this  recompense  for  labor  must  not 
be  altered  or  modified,  since,  as  would  seem 
from  Its  slow-paced  mining.  It  Is  a  work 
relator  on  earth,  a  regtilator  of  production. 
If  we  consider  gold  as  a  messenger  of  the 
sun.  It  wctf^jLconstltute  an  unequivocal  proof 
that  the1lc<k>omlc  world  must  be  an  aggre- 


gation farming  a  gSobal  ontt.  alnee  the  rec- 
ompense metal  Is  coveted  by  aU  bnman  be- 
itiflP  ot  V^t  planet  and.  in  consequnice,  the 
piooeeds  ol  labor  must  circulate  freely,  since 

the  ■■psiisi    U  the  aaow  far  all  people. 

This  woOM  also  be  a  prooC  of  the  present 
necessity  of  removing  customs  barriers,  the 
orlglnatars  of  conflicts.  The  blocking  of  for- 
eign accounts  will  continue  so  long  as  these 
barriers  exist.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the 
metal  is  the  reguUting  and  Interplanetary 
recompense,  the  Communist  theory  is  inad- 
missible, since  a  recompense  for  work  done 
is  something  sacred. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  see  the 
price  at  gold  increase  so  enormously  in  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  slow  mining  rate  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  population 
doublinf;  in  50  years.  What  is  consoitng  in 
the  midst  of  the  disaster  is  the  morality  In 
the  punishment,  a  terrible  penalty  for  the 
wrongs  committed  In  times  past.  Thou  shalt 
not  steaL  This  colossal  punishment,  the 
total  world  meas.  constitutes  one  more  proof 
at  the  fact  that  a  superior  moral  force  rules 
us  in  the  cosmos,  ratifying  the  threatening 
words  of  the  Bible.  Men  bom  and  things 
built  through  inflation  are  destroyed  by  Are 
ax.d  bombs  at  a  frightening  rate  of         " 


Constltatian.  then  It  Is  time  he  was  dls- 


Tbe  Havai  Strike 


Second,  who  tdls  him  what  happens  In 
Hawaii  does  not  afl^ct  the  national  welfare? 
Havrall  is  an  American  Territory,  ready  for 
statehood;  its  peo{de  are  American  citizens, 
mtltied  to  aU  the  rlghu  of  anytx}dy  on  the 
mainland.  These  rlghta  include  the  right 
to  have  transportation  vital  to  their  well- 
belng.  At  preeent,  because  of  an  uncon- 
ertonsW^  hcid-up  by  Harry  Brtdges'  long- 
shcnvmen's  union,  they  are  shut  off  tram 
the  world. 

This  Hawaii  strike  Is  far  more  than  a 
local  matter.  It  afiecU  the  whole  country. 
The  President  is  badly  misinformed  if  he 
thinks  otherwise. 

It  could  be  that  he  fears  his  tforts  to 
apply  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  the  Hawaii 
strike  would  redemonstrate  its  necessity  and 
usefulness  at  a  time  when  he  is  trying  to  get 
the  act  rqusalsd. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CAuroKKU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  Jv/f  li,  1949 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  papers  have  announced  the 
passage  of  an  act.  by  the  Hawaiian  Leg- 
islature, giving  the  necessary  power  to 
the  Governor  to  seize  the  Industries  and 
thus  stop  the  Communist-controlled 
strike  and  again  to  feed  the  people.  That 
was  necessary,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  the 
time,  for  the  entire  98  days  of  this  dis- 
astrous strike,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  power  to  stop  it 
any  time.  Why  are  not  the  citizens  of 
Hawaii  as  important  to  the  President  as 
the  citizens  of  Berlin?  Do  you  suppose 
this  blind  side  toward  the  Pacific  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  President's 
power  to  control  the  strike  came  to  him 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  it  might 
have  created  an  embarrassing  situation 
to  him  personally  if  he  had  used  this 
pow3r  at  the  same  time  trying  to  make 
a  case  against  the  act  Itself? 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
print  with  these  comments  an  editorial 
which    appeared    recently    In    the    Los 
Angeles  Times.    The  editorial  follows : 
THK  nxsntarts  powm  ik  thx  hawsii  stmiKZ 

In  connection  with  Senator  Kwowiahbs 
proposal  to  give  the  President  specific  power 
to  deal  with  the  strike  now  paralysing  Ha- 
waii, President  Tnm\an  says  at  his  press 
conference  he  is  not  stire  he  wants  such 
power  as  it  is  a  local  matter. 

He  alao  said  the  President  has  Inherent 
powers  to  deal  with  strikes  affecting  the 
national  welfare,  but  that  In  the  case  of  the 
Hawaiian  strike,  this  power  does  not  exist. 

Now  3fou  have  it  and  now  you  dont.  Why 
does  this  mysterious  and  undefined  power 
vanish,  and  when?  The  qAiestion  Is  not 
answered. 

First  It  may  be  said  that  If  the  President 
thinkn  he  has  any  powers  not  defined  in  the 


Wby  Democratk  S«dali»B  Breaks  D«wa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WiGGLESWORTH 

or  MAsaACHusL-rrs 

IN  THB  HOU8C  OP  RZPREBSlfT ATIVM 

Tue.ulay.  August  2,  1949 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks 
in  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  a  quotation  from 
an  article  entitled  "Why  Democratic  So- 
cialism Breaks  Down,"  by  Mr.  Willford 
L.  King,  economist  and  author  of  Keys 
to  Prosperity: 

Control  of  industry  by  government  is  the 
very  essence  of  socialism.  Every  socialistic 
government  must,  then,  take  the  respoBSl- 
bUlty  for  fixing  wages  and  also  the  prices  of 
Industrial  products.  Most  of  the  voterc  are 
wage  earners.  Therefore,  to  maintain  Itself 
in  power,  the  government  must  keep  the 
support  of  the  wage  earners.  Obviously,  the 
wage  workers  always  want  higher  wages,  and 
government  has  no  alternative  except  to  yield 
to  their  demands. 

But  the  voters  also  demand  lower  prices 
for  the  goods  which  they  buy.  The  govern- 
ment falling  to  grant  this  demand  is  quickly 
replaced  by  one  whic^  is  more  compliant. 
Hence,  in  England.  France,  and  Italy  we  find 
the  GovernmcnU  boosting  wages  while  keep- 
ing down  the  prices  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. The  result  is,  of  cotirsc,  that  either 
the  indiistries  lose  money  or  the  government 
uses  subsidies  to  keep  prtoes  down.  In  either 
case  the  result  is  a  iunsinj  deficit. 

The  government  tries  to  meet  this  deficit 
by  taxing  the  wealthy,  but  soon  it  absorbs 
all  of  their  income,  and  still  the  deficit 
grows.  It  cannot  tax  the  masses  more  and 
still  stay  In  power.  Hence,  it  does  the  only 
thing  left — it  prints  m<mey  to  pay  Its  bills. 
But  more  money  makes  higher  the  prices  of 
goods  bought  by  the  voters.  This  brings  de- 
mands for  still  higher  wages.  The  govern- 
ment, perforce,  yields.  The  result  is  a  larger 
deficit  and  more  inflation. 

Rationing  and  price  fixing  are  tried.  Thsss 
measures  result  mainly  in  generating  flotir- 
ishlng  black  markets.  The  government  falls. 
The  next  government  n>eets  with  the  same 
difficulties.  The  situation  gets  worse  and 
vorse.  and  the  attempts  of  the  government 
to  meet  recurring  crises  grow  ever  more  fran- 
tic. The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 

In  the  light  of  experience,  is  It  not.  there- 
fore, evident  that  democracy  and  socialism 
mix  no  better  than  do  oil  and  water?  In 
other  words.  U  it  not  clear  that  every  col- 
lecUvist  democracy  contains  within  Itself  the 
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a(  Its  own  dMtnictlonf  If  mch  la  th» 
It  appaan  to  be  true  that  a  aocUUstlc 
•t«t*.  If  It  la  to  be  eren  moderately  auc- 
ccBsful.  muat  bATe  a  gOTernxneDt  whlcb  la 
not  dependent  for  Ita  aupport  upon  tbc  Totea 
of  the  maaaea.  Nov  we  see  why  tb«  poUclea 
of  tbe  RuasUn  Ooremment  are  ao  much  iMa 
waTtrlnc  tham  are  thOM  of  tbe  socialist  de- 
In  RUMta.  the  function  of  the 
la  to  obey  ordera  without  question. 
This  means  that  aoclalism  and  democracy 
are  Inherently  Inimical,  while  soclsllsm  and 
absolutism  are  natural  partners.  It  does  not 
Hissn.  bowerer.  that  the  latter  pair  can  ever 
aseors  any  such  efficiency  in  production  as 
that  tfSTSloped  in  a  republic  by  free  enter- 
and  competition.  In  the  coilectlTlst 
I.  tlic  managers  at  Industry  obtain  their 
not  because  of  their  skill  as  pro- 
but  because  of  their  political  acu- 
men. By  contrast,  where  competition  la  free 
and  keen,  the  Industrial  msfnatss  are  chosen 
by  the  dollar  votes  of  tlM  OMtomers.  The 
prodoesrs  who  ssrre  the  public  best  thus  re- 
celTS  mandates  to  continue  and  expand  their 
services. 

Furthermore,  no  government-controlled 
rsflms  can  equal  a  competiUvs  ayatsm  in 
furnishing  to  men  and  women  producers  the 
incentives  whlcb  lead  them  to  do  thetr  best 
to  Incraass  output.  Only  where  everyone  Is 
frss  and  rewarded  adsqu>t«ly  are  human  en- 
In  full  Only  under  such 
ifc>  all  classes  really  prosper  and 
•Djoy  Ufa. 


Africakaral  G>iHiitiMis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

IN  THE  SENATl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  9  *  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr  President.  Repre- 
sentative Jakib  L.  WHxmM,  who  ably 

represents  the  Second  Congressional 
District  In  Mississippi,  has  rendered  di.s- 
ttOfiUshed  services  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  handling  agricultural  appro- 
priations. Representative  Wmrm*.  who 
Is  an  authority  on  the  subjects  dealt  with 
bj  his  committee,  delivered  a  splendid 
address  at  Mississippi  State  College  on 
August  3.  1M9.  as  an  outstanding  part  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  Week  program.  I 
think  his  speech  will  be  of  value  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  Inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

Hi  Aldrlch.  Dr  Mitchell,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  deem  It  a  distinct  honor  to  be  in- 
vited to  be  with  you  on  thU  occasion  when 
our  people  from  all  over  the  Bute  have  gath- 
ered here  to  celebrate  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
Since  I  have  been  In  Washington,  and  be- 
fore, your  Institution  and  Its  grsduates  have 
k>een  most  helpful  to  me.  For  tbe  past  2 
years  It  has  been  .my  privilege  to  work  with 
one  of  your  dlstlnguUhed  graduates.  Senator 
John  Bibmmu.  Our  Senatora  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi dsisgatlon.  If  I  may  ssy  so.  are  doing 
a  One  Job  In  Washington.  Senator  9narKia 
reflects  credit  on  rour  Institution  and  the 
Stats  of  Mississippi.  Tou  bsve  a  wonderful 
inatttutlon.  one  that  Is  ouutandlng  in  the 
Matloo  I  have  taken  pride  in  the  wonder- 
ful achlsvsments  you  have  made  under  Dr. 


Mitchell.  Perhaps  my  appreciation  has 
grown  during  the  last  few  years  d\M  to  the 
work  I  hsve  had  to  do  with  agriculture  and 
with  the  &ne  people  In  the  extension  serv- 
ice, with  the  experiment  station,  and  In  the 
other  numerous  branches  of  our  State  col- 
lege. 

For  the  past  5  years  I  have  been  a  member 
cif  tbe  committee  handling  agricultural  ap- 
propriations In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  present  CongreM  I  am  chairman  of 
that  five-man  committee.  In  this  capacity 
I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  broadness  of 
the  agricultural  field,  the  tremendous  bene- 
nts  that  are  accepted  today  by  our  people 
but  which  trace  back  to  work  of  the  Depart - 
msnt  of  Agriculture,  the  Extenalon  Service, 
to  ressarch.  and  to  experiment,  and  I  should 
add  to  the  hne  agrlctiltural  schools  that  have 
trained  tbe  personnel  that  has  made  cur 
agriculture  great.  On  that  committee  we 
deal  with  the  REA,  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  with  resesrch.  with  4-H  Club 
work,  with  the  "n— *«*^"  Department,  with 
plant  and  anlmtf  dlasases.  with  price  sup- 
ports. We  handle  funds  for  the  AAA  pro- 
gram, now  the  ACP.  and  the  soll-conasrva- 
tlon  program,  and.  yes.  we  deal  with  sur- 
plxises.  for  our  committee  handles  the  Ck>m- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation,  section  33  funds, 
and  the  school  lunch  program.  In  fact,  each 
year  ttie  whole  department  budget  from  A 
to  Z  comes  before  our  committee.  You  can- 
not serve  on  that  conunittse  without  Isam- 
lag  much  and  without  having  a  fine  appre- 
ciation for  all  those  who  work  together  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  and  most  of  all. 
those  of  the  farm  and  home  who  are  the 
most  real  of  real  Americans. 

It  Is  wttti  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  come 
home  to  Mississippi.  During  the  past  15 
years  I  have  been  In  most  of  the  States  of 
the  tFnlon  and  believe  me.  our  State  can  hold 
lU  own  with  any  of  them.  In  addlUon  to 
our  fine  people,  we  have  the  climate,  the 
rainfall,  and  thousands  of  fertile  acres.  We 
have  the  oil  and  the  timber.  We  are  getting 
the  roads  and.  yes.  beginning  to  get  the 
nuirkeu.  You  cannot  go  Into  the  arid  areas 
of  the  West,  where  they  rslse  cattle  and 
make  money  at  It.  or  Into  the  areas  of  the 
Northwest,  where  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
dairying  are  prosperous  Industries,  without 
wondering  why  the  people  of  our  State  do 
not  get  rich  from  growing  cattle,  either  beef 
or  dairy.  We  have  nuiny  times  the  grass 
that  they  have  in  tbe  West.  We  do  not  have 
to  feed  our  cattle  to  the  same  extent  or  house 
them  at  the  terrific  expense  which  is  a  heavy 
charge  against  these  Industries  In  the  North- 
west. I  may  add.  however,  as  you  all  know, 
we  are  making  rapid  progress  In  dairying 
and  In  growing  beef  cattle  Mississippi  fur- 
nlshss  more  than  half  the  milk  for  the  Mem- 
phis (Tenn.)  mllkshed,  most  of  It  coming 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 

The  records  show  that  during  1948  MlasU- 
slppl  produced  23.SM5.587  pounds  of  butterfat 
for  the  market  and  that  more  than  $23.- 
000.000  were  paid  for  milk  and  cream.  We 
have  cheese  plants  and  condensed  and 
evaporating  planu  which  add  to  the 
farmers'  Income.  We  have  made  the  same 
progress  with  regard  to  growing  beef  cattle. 
In  my  own  area,  according  to  records  of  the 
Panola-Tate  Livestock  AsaocUtlon.  sa.SCO,- 
000  worth  of  beef  cattle  were  sold  during  IMS. 
In  addition  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
of  breeding  cattle  were  sold.  These  cattle  were 
sent  to  many  States  of  the  l7nlon  and  to  30 
foreign  countries.  We  have  the  same  produc- 
tion over  much  of  the  entire  State.  Six  times 
In  the  last  11  years  the  State  of  Mississippi 
has  produced  the  champion  Hereford  bull. 

In  spite  of  our  advance  in  dairying.  I  am 
advised  that  each  day  great  milk  bankers 
drive  through  our  State  to  New  Orleacu.  Mo- 
bile, and  other  cities  from  distant  points  In 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  each  day  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  milk  come  Into  Memphu 


from  those  areas  because  our  production  will 
not  meet  the  demand. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
built  up  fine  herds  of  beef  cattle  In  many 
sections  of  oiu-  State  there  Is  still  a  premium 
for  "Kansas  City  beef."  Today  we  have  made 
real  progress.  Tomorrow  holds  great  promise 
for  we  are  Just  at  the  threshold  of  grain  feed- 
ing our  animals.  Once  we  do  that  there 
should  be  an  end  to  the  premium  paid  for 
"Kansas  City  beef."  I  believe  such  day  Is 
already  on  Its  way.  In  the  Congress  we  have 
tried  to  do  our  part  by  providing  marketing 
news  services  at  Jackson  and  at  Memphis. 
This  should  enable  both  points  to  grow  Into 
still  larger  markets  for  our  farm  products 
with  better  prices  to  our  farmers. 

During  the  past  13  years  we  have  seen  the 
rapid  expansion  of  electricity  to  oxu  farm 
homes,  making  possible  a  more  full  enjoy- 
ment of  farm  living,  removing  much  of  the 
drudgery  and  enabling  the  farmers  to  better 
operate  dairies,  and  other  businesses.  When 
the  REA  was  created,  only  2.802  farms  In 
Mississippi  had  central  current  or  less  than 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent.  On  July  1.  1948, 
99.130  farms  were  receiving  central  station 
service  and  In  this  year  more  than  15.000 
win  be  added.  Of  all  this  program  less  than 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  borrowers 
are  in  arrears  In  repayment  and  most  are 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  Interest  paid  to  the 
Government  far  exceeds  any  proteMs  losses. 

We  have  constantly  urged  tbe  SBpanaton  of 
this  program  that  all  rural  homes  may  be 
served.  Electric  power  together  with  good 
ruads  and  good  schools  has  done  more  for 
the  people  than  anything  that  I  know.  Life 
on  the  farm  has  always  had  much  to  offer  but 
tbere  has  been  the  drudgery,  and  the  lack  of 
conveniences  which  were  the  seamy  side  of 
farm  life.  I  know  for  I  was  reared  15  miles 
from  the  railroad  on  a  hill  farm  In  Talla- 
hatchie County,  among  the  finest  Americans 
anywhere.  Today  with  electricity,  with  the 
automobile,  with  consolidation  of  schools,  the 
boy  and  girl,  the  man  and  the  woman  out  In 
the  coimtry  have  everything  that  those  In 
our  cities  have  and  lots  more  In  the  advan- 
tages that  have  always  gone  with  life  In  the 
country.  The  work  Isnt  finished.  We  stUl 
have  much  we  can  do  In  Improving  cur  homes, 
our  schools.  In  extending  rural  electricity.  In 
building  roads,  but  tbe  proof  Is  In,  the  cas« 
has  been  made. 

Today  we  honor  the  farm  and  home  owners, 
and.  more  particularly,  the  more  than  700 
Mississippi  farm  families  who  have  paid  for 
their  larms.  purchased  through  the  FHA. 
Most  of  this  group  finished  their  paymenu 
35  years  ahead  of  schedule.  Thousands 
more  are  far  ahead  of  schedule  In  repay- 
ment. We  all  are  proud  of  these  families 
and  of  this  program,  a  self-sustaining  pro- 
gram which  helps  people  to  help  themselves. 

When  we  took  stock  during  the  depres- 
sion we  found  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  our  soil  were  gone  for- 
ever. No  longer  wss  there  land  which  could 
be  cleared  aiwl  the  old  worn-out  land  dis- 
carded. No  longer  could  the  family  move 
westward.  There  were  many  reasoru  for  this 
waste  of  our  soil.  When  our  forefathers 
settled  this  country,  land  was  the  cheapest 
thing  there  was.  It  was  good  business  Insofar 
as  present  Income  was  concerned,  to  drain  the 
land  of  lu  fertility  and  then  to  clear  more. 
Our  forefathers  followed  that  practice  and 
succeeding  generations  grew  up  to  believe 
that  was  the  way  to  farm.  Then  In  our  Stats 
we  became  dependent  on  one  crop,  cotton, 
not  simply  because  cotton  would  grow  well 
in  our  State,  but  for  the  further  reason  that 
we  had  no  cash  markets  for  much  of  any- 
thing else.  As  all  now  know,  this  depleted 
the  soil  and  In  most  cases  financial  returns 
were  ao  small  that  the  money  was  not  to  bs 
had  to  protect  or  restore  the  soil.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  Nation  and  future  genera- 
tions had  an  Interest  in  this  great  natural 
resource,  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  soil  con- 
servation program  was  set  up  by  the  National 
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Congress.  Under  the  program  the  National 
Gm-emment  said  to  the  farmer  that  if  he 
would  follow  good  soil  practices,  if  he  would 
restore  bis  soil  the  Nation  would  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  costs.  ThU  Federal  con- 
Ulbutlon  has  averaged  about  one-half  of 
the  money  cost  with  the  farmer  putting  up 
his  labor  In  addition  to  his  half  of  the  cash 

outlay. 

There  Is  no  qvKstlon  but  what  the  great 
natural  resources  of  our  Nation  have  been 
the  real  basis  of  our  high  standard  of  living. 
Therefore,  all  our  people  have  an  Interest 
in  our  sou  fertUlty.  In  Its  productivity.  The 
fewer  people  It  takes  to  provide  shelter,  food, 
and  clothing  for  the  rest  of  us.  the  greater 
the  number  of  people  left  to  produce  radios, 
cars,  refrigerators,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  fo  all  of  us.  luxuries  to  most  of 
the  world,  but  taken  by  our  people  to  be 
necessities. 

Tlie  people  of  out  towns  and  cities  have  a 
real  Interest  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  In 
the  adjoining  areas.  The  merchant  haa  an 
interest,  the  doct»r.  the  lawyer,  yes.  and  the 
nreacher.  They  have  a  real  Interest  In  the 
methods  of  farming  employed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  county  though  the  farmer  owns  his 
land  and  has  the  legal  right  to  farm  It  any 
way  he  wants,  for  all  prosper  only  as  the 
ar««  around  them  prospers,  tbe  Nation  pros- 
pers only  as  all  Its  areas  prosper.  Let  the 
tnrm  production  go  down,  let  the  land  be- 
come 'whausted  and  half  the  P*opl«  ^lU 
have  to  move  out  of  town  and  the  half  re- 
maining wUl  have  more  of  a  ^^^J^  ^^  ™J^ 
a  living.  Let  that  happen  over  the  whole 
Nation,  and  more  and  more  people  will  have 
to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  food  and 
clothing  and  fewer  people  wUl  be  left  to  pro- 
vide the  manufactured  articles  that  all  en- 
toy  That  has  been  the  situation  which 
helped  to  bring  about  the  low  standard  of 
living  in  much  of  this  Uoubled  world  today. 
We  have  done  a  wonderful  Job  In  Missis- 
sippi m  this  field:  We  have  organized  70  sotl- 
conservatlon  districts  covering  nearly  every 
county  m  the  State.  During  the  years  of 
this  program  more  than  400  000.000  leet  of 
terraces  have  been  built.  20  000  livestock 
dams  have  been  constructed.  More  than 
ao  000  acres  have  been  planted  to  trees  More 
than  1.000.000  a«jres  have  been  reseeded;  15.- 

000  000  acres  have  had  green  cover  crops  arid 
more  than  5  000,000  acres  have  been  treated 
with  lime  or  superphosphate— all  this  In  ad- 
ditkm  to  what  has  been  done  outside  the 
program. 

Yet  In  spite  of  these  concrete  results  that 

1  have  numerated,  this  program  wUl  have 
failed  unless  our  people  continue  this  change 
In  tA^lT  way  of  farming:  unless  they  con- 
tinue to  taks  care  of  tbe  soU.  roUte  their 
crops  and  preserve  in  the  land  the  ability 
to  produce  not  only  for  today  but  for  future 
generations.  This  program  was  started  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  need.  In  view  of 
the  cost  It  was  believed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  institute  such  program,  con- 
tribute toward  Its  cost  In  order  to  swake  a 
consciousness  in  the  minds  of  our  farmers 
of  the  very  real  danger  that  we  would.  In 
a  few  years,  find  all  our  soli  gone.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  helped  to  finance  practices  only 
to  bring  about  such  practices  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  Whether  that  course  was  wise 
will  be  determined  by  what  our  farmers  do 
on  their  own  InitiaUve  In  the  future.  We 
must  guard  against  any  thought  that  It  Is 
an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  our  farmers  to  do  right  by  their  own 
soil.  Such  a  feeling  would  destroy  our  Ini- 
tiative and  independence. 

What  I  have  been  discussing  Is  not  new  to 
you.  They  are  not  new  to  the  farm  and 
home  owners  we  honor  today.  I  have  men- 
tioned these  things  to  point  up  what  I  think 
we  must  keep  In  mind  today  as  never  before. 
At  one  time  It  was  believed  that  the  Indi- 
vidual had  the  responsibility  of  providing  his 
own  trail  to  his  own  home;  he  had  the  re- 


sponsibility of  providing  for  the  education 

of  his  own  children  through  private  teachers 
whom  he  paid  from  his  own  pocket.    As  time 
passed  our  people  began  to  see  that  greater 
opportunities    were    to    be    gained    If    they 
banded  together  and  built  and  worked  roads. 
Then  later  It  became  apparent  that  the  gov- 
ernment, the  local  government  could   best 
do  this  Job,  each  citizen  through  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  contributing  his  share  of  the 
cost.      In    later    years    we    found,    with    the 
automobile,    that    through    highways    could 
best  be  built  under  specifications  uniform 
to  a  degree,  first  on  a  State  basis  then  later 
on   a   national   basis.     Thus   you  had  your 
State  and  Federal  road  programs.      So  It  was 
with  schools.    At  first  a  few  families  banded 
together   and    hired   a   teacher   who  taught 
through  all  grades,  the  families  paying  the 
cost.     Gradually   It    became   apparent    that 
schools  would  be  much  better  lor  all  11  grade 
schooling  was  taken  on  as  a  local  government 
responsibility  and  we  have  had  tax-supported 
public  schools  since  with  a  wonderful  Im- 
provement In  the  opportunities  for  cur  boys 
and  girls.     This  same  process  has  been  fol- 
lowed In  many  Instances  and  we  would  not 
change  back  to  the  old  system.     This  pro- 
gress has  not  been  easy,  for  many  people  be- 
lieve everything  old  Is  good  and  everything 
new  Is  bad.    That  Is  not  true.    Neither  Is  It 
true  that  all  that  Is  old  Is  bad  and  everything 
new    Is    good.      We    must    be    careful    and 
thoughtful,   we    must   compare   the    advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  before  we  embark 
on  radical  change.     Otherwise  we  may  find 
we  have  made  a  bad  deal.     When  these  pro- 
grams are  local  we  can  see  the  costs,  accept 
them  If  reasonable,  reduce  them  If  not.    If 
change  proves  bad  it  Is  easier  at  the  local 
level  to  turn  back.     At  the  national   level 
things  seem  to  get  out  of  control. 

With  the  depression,  our  people  began  to 
look  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  Wash- 
ington. Aption  was  taken  by  the  Congress, 
most  of  which  proved  good,  some  of  it  bad. 
I  dare  say  that  most  of  us  under  the  dire  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  time  would  have 
gone  along  In  the  hope  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  programs  might  help.  With  the 
development  of  such  national  programs,  with 
the  Increase  In  the  Federal  money  distrib- 
uted over  the  Nation.  I  am  afraid  too  many  of 
our  people  have  come  to  look  to  Washington 
as  a  place  or  a  source  of  something  for  noth- 
ing. Washington,  or  the  Nation,  does  have  a 
place  In  our  life.  There  are  many  problems 
that  face  us  as  a  Nation.  There  are  many 
things  that  we  can  do  as  a  Nation,  all  regions 
working  together,  but  Washington  should  be 
limited  or  should  limit  Itself  to  those  fields 
where  the  National  Government  can  best  do 
the  Job.  That  Is  true  In  order  to  have  the 
best  government.  Washington  Is  a  long  way 
from  home.  Our  people  cannot  see  to  the 
same  extent  the  use  of  tax  money  and  the 
terrific  costs  of  operation  of  the  National 
Government  as  they  can  with  local  govern- 
ment, though  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  it. 

I   am   sure   all  elected  representaUves   of 
the  people  want  to  do  mart  and  mwe  for 
their    people,    the    people    they    represent. 
There    are   many   fine   things   we    all    would 
like  to  have.    There  are  many  additional  pro- 
grams that  we  would  enjoy,  If  we  but  had 
the  means.    But  you  must  bear  this  In  mind: 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  President  can  do 
anything  for  you  that  you  yourselves  do  not 
pay   the   bill.     Every   dollar   spent   for   any 
worth-while  program  must  be  gotten  from 
the  people  either  In  taxes  or  by  the  sale  of 
bonds,  and  much  of  the  money  collected  Is 
spent  In  administration  of  the  program  so 
that  you  do  not  get  back  all  that  Is  paid 
In.    I  hear  on  many  hands  complaints  at  the 
Congress  collectively  for  spending  too  much 
money,  and  yet  practically  all  domestic  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  at  the  demand 
of   the   people.     The   annual    appropriations 
are  huge,  but  they  ar«  not  more  than  half 


that  which  a  great  peroectac*  oC  otir  people 
are  urging,  yes,  many  timas,  demanding  I 
cant  help  but  believe  these  demands  are 
made  without  realtelng  that  Washington  has 
nothing  to  give  that  It  does  not  take  from 
the  people.  Again,  the  Federal  programs 
have  gone  so  far  that  perhaps  some  may  feel 
that  since  everyone  else  Is  getting  Federal 
money  he  must  get  his  share.  That  Is  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  one  that  could  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  our  Nation. 

Today    our   Nation    has   a    debt   of    more 
than  $250,000,000,000  and  according  to  the 
Department   of  Commerce   the  valtie  of  all 
our  physical   assets   Is  only  ♦145.000.000.000. 
For  the  past  fiscal  year  we  lacked  $1300,- 
000.000    meeting   expenditures.     That    mua( 
be  made  up  by  more  borrowing.     Next  year 
It    has    been    estimated    that    we    will    lack 
$5000.000000  meeting  expenses.     True  It  Is 
that  approximately  65  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures Is  for  national  defense,  for  Inter- 
est on  our  national  debt,  and  for  programs 
coming  as  a  result  of  the  war.    Nevertheless 
It  is  money  spent.     It  Is  true  that  we  built 
up  this  huge   debt   In   winning   the   recent 
war.  the  most  disastrous  war  In  all  history. 
Since  the  war  billions  have  been  spent  In 
trying  to  keep  that  war  from  having  been 
In  vain.     Demands  were  made  for  billions 
for  UNRR  for  relief  of  our  late  allies  and 
others.      Then    billions    were    requested    for 
the  %««'"'*'«"  plan,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
conununlsm  and  to  give  an  outlet  (or  many 
of  our  commodities  and  to  restore  trade.  Mil- 
lions were  demanded  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  Into  Russian 
hands.    Now  we  have  the  AtlanUc  Paa  and 
demands  for  billions  more  from  a  National 
Treasury  alresdy  exbaiuted.     Sach  time  we 
were  led  to  believe,  and  we  hoped,  that  this 
would  be  the  last  call.    It  seems  to  go  on  and 
on.     When  will  It  end?    Where  will  It  end? 
While    I    voted    against    continuation    of 
UNRRA  and  agalrwt  the  British  loan,  believ- 
ing the  first  was  not  reaching  Its  objective, 
and  believing  the  loan  to  the  British  should 
be  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  where 
we  could  control  the  use  of  tbe  funds,  the 
world  situation  being  what  It  Is  today,  we 
must   support    programs    which    we    believe 
will    help    to    prevent    war.      We    have    loet 
China,  the  situation  Is  anything  but  good 
In  Korea.    Our  last  hope  In  the  Orient  seems 
to  be  Japan.    Sometimes  It  appears  that  our 
international  problems  are  Insiu-mountable. 
Neverthelees,  we  all  know  we  must  provide 
for  national  defense,  for  without  adequate 
defense  we  have  nothing.    At  the  same  time 
we  must  realise  that  Russia  could  also  de- 
stroy us  by  leading  us  to  bankruptcy.    Other 
countries  have  turned  to  us.     If  we  becoCne 
bankrupt  there  Is  no  place  for  us  to  tum. 
We  cannot.  In  my  opinion,  continue  deficit 
spending.    I  have  personally  tried  to  provide 
by  law  that  a  percenuge  of  the  Nation's  In- 
come be  applied  to  payment  on  the  princi- 
pal of  the  national  debt.    So  far  I  have  been 
unable   to  get   enough   votes   to   pass   such 
measure.     If  we   are   not   to  pay   anything 
on  the  debt  now,  when  can  we  expect  to 
pay  It?    If  we  cannot  pay  anything  on  the 
Nation's  debt  our  bonds  will  have  to  be  re- 
funded when  they  nature,  at  higher  rates 
of  Interest,  and  an  even  larger  share  of  the 
national  Income  will  have  to  be  used  to  pay 
Interest.    We  have  reached  the  point  where 
some  actually  urge  deficit  spending  not  to 
meet   an   emergency   but   as   a  cure.     It   Is 
like  saying  we  don't  have  enough  wealth  to 
go  around  so  we  will  Just  distribute  a  little 
more  deb*,  among  the  people.     Cotild  any- 
thing be  more  unsound? 

The  people  of  Mlaslsslppl  a  year  ago  owed 
less  money  to  banks  and  other  lending  agen- 
cies, owned  their  own  homes  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent, and  had  more  money  In  the  bank  than 
perhaps  at  any  time  In  our  history.  And 
yet  this  national  debt  is  a  charge  against 
It  all.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  bonds  in 
the   bank   but   frequently   we   overlook   tiM 
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fact  that  each  of  us  has  his  name  signed 
to  all  the  bonds  that  others  hold.  $253. • 
000.000.000  of  them.  Along  with  thU  look- 
ing to  Washington  because  of  the  Federal 
money  which  baa  been  distributed  from  there 
and  perhaps  baouaa  of  the  world-wide  un- 
rest, our  people  look  as  never  before  for  se- 
curity. We  hsTe  had  the  Tarlotis  social  or 
security  prof^rams  passed  by  the  Congress  at 
the  iirglng  of  the  people,  from  most  of  the 
Nation.  Employers  contribute,  employees 
contribute,  all  contribute  and  the  amounu 
are  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Nation. 
Overly  simplified  It  means  that  you  and  I 
are  both  worried  about  the  future,  about 
our  security,  so  I  promise  tc  look  after  you 
and  you  promise  to  lock  after  me.  we  hire 
someone  to  keep  the  records  and  be  respon- 
sible for  cur  contributions  and  we  are  both 
satisfied  though  we  will  each  have  leas  than 
tf  we  had  looked  after  ourselves,  because 
we  two  have  to  support  the  fellow  who  keeps 
the  books.  If  we  would  but  think,  this  se- 
curity is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  solven- 
cy of  the  Nation,  upon  Its  ability  to  collect 
taxes  from  the  people  to  pay  to  the  people 
for  their  seciirlty  when  the  obligations  t>e- 
come  diie  when  that  time  comes  will  the 
Nation  have  anything  with  which  to  pay? 

A  few  yean  ago  there  was  a  man  In  my 
area  of  the  State  who  worked  for  a  mer- 
cantile astabllshment  He  was  single,  bis 
tastes  were  Inexpensive,  so  he  drew  out  of 
his  aalary  each  month  (yaly  enough  on  wb'ch 
to  live.  leaving  the  balance  to  his  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  store  This  continued  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  built  up  thousands 
of  dollars  of  credit  on  the  t>ooks  of  the  store. 
When  age  and  Illness  overtook  him  and  he 
called  on  the  store  for  his  money,  the  store 
couldn't  pay.  It  went  Into  bankruptcy.  The 
security  which  he  thought  he  had,  for  which 
be  had  worked  all  his  life  did  not  exUt. 
He  became  dependent  on  the  aid  of  his 
friends,  and  died  a  pauper  Is  not  there  a 
real  danger  of  that  with  regard  to  our  Na- 
Uan  today? 

I  We  must  not  condemn  the  seeking  for  se- 
curity nor  provision  for  security. 

The  desire  for  security  by  the  Individual 
through  the  years  has  resulted  In  the  pxir- 
chaae  snd  ownership  of  property.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  Such  desire  has  rssulted  In  the 
edticatlon  of  our  children.  In  the  payment 
for  Insurance,  has  resulted  In  savings,  capital, 
which  under  our  system  has  made  our  Na- 
tloa  great. 

Wb«n  we  substitute  tor  this  effort  by  the 
individual,  a  law  upon  the  Federal  statute 
books  with  credits  on  the  txwks  of  the  Na- 
tion, when  we  ask  that  someone  else  provide 
for  our  seciirlty  we  become  dependent  upon 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  Its  solvency, 
jtist  as  my  friend  was  dependent  upon  the 
solvency  of  his  company. 

Social  security  and  social  programs  may  be 
good  when  within  our  means  to  pay.  But 
when  promises  are  made  and  laws  are  passed, 
providing  such  programs  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Oov^nment  to  pay,  they  are 
a  cruel  delusion,  individual  Initiative  Is 
dimmed  and  the  Nation  loaes  the  drive,  the 
effort  of  Its  citizen.  The  citizen  loses  be- 
cause In  his  time  of  need,  the  promises  upon 
which  he  relied  cannot  be  carried  out. 

There  Is  another  danger.  If  all  the  people 
look  to  Washington  and  get  dependent  on 
Waahlngton,  then  some  group  will  get  Into 
control  of  our  aowmmant  and  remain  there 
as  long  as  there  Is  money  to  be  had  either 
from  taxes  or  from  the  sale  of  bonds  to  be 
distributed  to  the  people  before  election 
ttmf .  What  will  happen  when  there  Is  not 
enough  Income  from  taxes  or  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  pay  for  these  programs  and  to  meet 
interest  on  the  naUonal  debt?  Is  the  na- 
tional debt  to  be  repudiated  or  paid  In  paper 
aaoney?  It  has  happened  in  other  countries. 
Will  whole  Industries  be  taken  over,  the  pro- 


ceeds used  to  carry  on  theee  programs?  It 
has  happened  in  Biigland. 

Probably  our  greatest  danger  Is  not  In  this 
threat  of  national  bankruptcy,  though  there 
Is  real  danger  of  that,  but  Is  In  the  effect  such 
national  policies  have  upon  the  Initiative 
and  the  etiergy  of  our  people,  young  and  old. 
Why  work  and  save  if  what  you  accumulate. 
If  what  you  have.  Is  to  be  taken  and  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  neither  work  nor  save? 
We  have  the  example  before  us  of  people 
more  and  more  wanting  the  Oovernment  to 
take  care  of  everything.  Perhaps  It  Is  the 
troubled  world  situation,  as  one  historian 
has  described  It.  that  makes  people  want  to 
herd  together.  They  devote  them— I  Tea  ar- 
dently to  whatever  there  Is  left  of  th*  sheep 
In  them.  They  want  to  walk  through  life 
together,  noee  to  hip,  following  the  course 
of  least  resistance.  I  believe  the  average 
American  Is  sturdy  and  self-reliant.  But 
among  thoee  of  that  kind  we  find  about  us 
too  many  who  want  something  for  nothing. 
They  constitute  what  Is  known  as  the  sucker 
list  for  every  world  saver  or  political  cam- 
paigner. They  want  gain  without  risk,  honor 
without  sacrifice,  authority  without  respon- 
sibility, security  without  denial,  profit  with- 
out Investment,  ease  without  hardship,  pros- 
perity without  Industry,  production  without 
toll,  progress  without  pain.  They  do  not 
want  to  pay.  But  they  do  pay  and  unless 
those  who  are  strong  today  hold  back  this 
trend  I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
The  American  people  must  realize  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  Is  our  Oovernment.  that 
It  has  a  real  place  In  our  scheme  of  things. 
But  It  miist  be  kept  in  that  place.  We  must 
be  sure  we  are  getting  our  money's  worth 
for  the  people  must  foot  the  bill. 

All  recognize  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  care  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  national 
programs  are  In  line  to  enable  people  to  help 
themselves.  No  one  would  return  to  private 
roads,  to  toll  roads,  to  private  schools.  We 
would  txpand  the  REA  and  good  roads,  Im- 
provt  our  schools.  Increase  our  markets.  In- 
crease and  Improve  our  homes  and  our  liv- 
ing. We  woiild  meet  our  responsibility,  but 
we  must  retain  to  the  local  government  those 
things  that  can  t>est  be  done  locally  and  re- 
quire the  individual  to  do  those  things  that 
he  should  do  for  himself.  Then  leave  to  the 
National  Oovernment  only  those  things  that 
can  bast  be  done  by  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  working  through  lu  duly  elect- 
ed National  Oovernment,  for  the  National 
Oovernmept  can  give  nothing  that  it  does 
not  collect,  and  much  Is  lost  In  the  process. 
With  each  and  every  national  program,  not 
only  win  ge  have  higher  taxes  if  there  Is  not 
Federal  control,  there  is  at  least  Federal  reg- 
ulation, for  Federal  funds  are  always  pro- 
vided upon  terms  and  conditions,  resulting 
In  the  loss  of  more  snd  more  freedom  for  the 
Individual  and  more  and  more  dependence 
upon  the  Oovernment. 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems  facing  us  we 
In  Mississippi  hsve  a  wonderful  opportunity, 
and  we  should  use  It.  We  have  the  great  oil 
development  of  the  last  few  years.  We  are 
rich  In  other  natural  resources.  We  have 
greatly  Increased  our  manufacturing,  our  In- 
dustry, which  gives  us  diversification.  We 
are  rapidly  reaching  the  place  where  we  no 
longer  have  to  send  out  our  raw  materials 
for  manufacture  and  pay  heavy  freight  bills 
when  our  ovn  raw  materials  are  sent  back  to 
us  as  flnlahad  goods. 

For  the  flrst  tloM  since  the  Civil  War  we 
have  the  capital  for  our  own  development. 
Let  ua  not  trail  off  after  new  progranu  from 
Washington  which  may  seem  to  give  some- 
thing for  nothing,  but  by  application  we 
must  continue  to  develop  Mississippi  our- 
selves. Truly  I  believe  our  present  and  fu- 
ture Is  brighter  than  that  of  most  any  State 
In  the  Union.  We  can  make  that  future  even 
brighter  by  our  own  efforts. 

I  am  glad  you  invited  me  here  to  honor  our 
home  owners  on  this  day  of  Farm  and  Home 


Week,  for  there  resU  the  real  bulwark  of  th« 
American  Nation.  Perhaps  he  has  had  to 
borrow  his  down  payment  and  perhaps  he 
has  to  have  time  to  pay  off  his  mortgage,  but 
It  Is  his  to  have  and  to  control.  A  home, 
however  humble,  not  quarters  furnished  by 
the  Oovernment  with  tax  money  where  the 
period  of  stay  ts  determined  by  some  elected 
or  appointive  official  who  may  control  his 
votes,  but  a  home,  title  to  which  is  In  his  own 
name,  his  place,  one  he  can  Improve,  a  place 
that  is  veritably  his  castle.  To  a  large  de- 
gree, our  farm  and  home  owners  are  the  ones 
who  believe  that  they  themselves  can  bet- 
ter their  capacity,  and  that  only  what  they 
do  with  ttMMMlves  will  result  in  bettering 
their  sltUBtlon.  As  someone  has  said  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  wary  of  benefits  that  do 
not  benefit.  They  are  the  ones  who  realise 
that  a  30-hour  week  doesn't  necessarily  help 
the  one  who  has  It  but  helps  the  one  who 
works  40.  SO,  or  80  hours  a  week  or  until  the 
Job  Is  done.  Whether  they  farm,  teach,  or 
run  a  machine,  they  are  the  ones  who  give 
more  than  the  Job  demands,  and  thereby  find 
themselves  in  demand. 

There  are  many  problems  that  beset  the 
Nation  today,  but  the  farm  and  home  owner, 
the  man  who  earns  and  pays  for  his  place, 
who  respects  his  debts  and  who  provides  for 
his  family.  Is  rot  one  of  them.  There  is  no 
worry  with  any  of  us  that  there  Is  any 
communism  there.  We  don't  have  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  his  patriotism.  We  would 
continue  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and 
other  programs  which  help  folk  to  help 
themselves.  We  would  continue  more  good 
roads,  schools,  .ural  electricity;  yes,  through 
the  Instrument  of  Oovernment  because  It 
can  best  be  done  that  way.  but  not  as  a  gift 
but  on  a  sound  basis  with  full  pay  for 
services  rendered.  Our  home  owners,  the 
real  backbone  of  democracy,  independent, 
yes.  He  wants  to  do  for  himself.  He  can 
retire  at  night  with  a  contentment  of  a 
Job  well  done,  with  a  family  reared  to  look 
after  themselves  and  if  those  of  our  people 
can  only  control  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  future,  though  our  problems  be  great. 
With  Ood's  help  they  will  see  to  It  that  we 
remain  strong.  I  salute  the  farm  and  home 
owners  of  Mississippi  and  the  Nation. 


Finincinf  of  Domestic  Miainf  Ventures 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  DEWART  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  advisory 
coAunittee  of  the  Helena,  Mont.,  loan 
agency,  addressed  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  with  reference  to 
financing  domestic  mining  ventures. 

The  unfavorable  position  in  which  the 
domestic  mining  industry  finds  itself  as 
the  result  of  recent  administration  poli- 
cies and  other  factors  beyond  the  indus- 
try's control  requires  corrective  action. 
The  mines  and  mining  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  has  made 
a  lengthy  and  detailed  study  of  the  mat- 
ter and  advanced  its  suggestion  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  H.  R.  976,  and  other  bills, 
which  await  consideration  by  this  body. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Helena  advLsory 
commlttM  also  deserves  the  earnest  con- 
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slderation  of  Ihose  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  mining  Industry : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Helena  Loan  Agency  held  at  the  oOce  of 
the  agency  on  July  30,  1949,  the  mming  sit- 
uation In  Montana  and  In  the  West  was  dls- 
cuaMd  St  length.  It  was  forcibly  brought 
out  in  this  discussion  that  present  economic 
eondttlons.  with  sharply  reduced  prices  for 
nonferrous  metals,  with  continuing  high 
wsges  and  high  costs  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, together  with  the  heavy  taxes,  have 
seriously  reduoed  prospecting  and  smaU  mine 
development,  and  have  even  caused  many 
mines  In  Montana  and  throughout  the  West 
to  cease  development  and  operation.  In  view 
of  the  vital  need  for  prospecting  and  de- 
velopment of  small  mines,  which  will  over  a 
period  of  time  develop  some  substantial  min- 
ing operations  and  provide  the  necessary 
supply  of  strategic  metals  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  economy,  it  was  considered 
casentlal  that  some  means  be  developed  of 
financing  mining  development  In  Montana 
and  in  the  West,  and  a  ree(4utlon  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  fonows: 

"Whereas  It  has  been  well  established  over 
aU  the  history  of  mining  In  the  West  that 
N^Hsabte  WT»i>«'«ng  by  risk  capital  of  min- 
ing proipects  and  snail  mining  projects  will 
in  time  create  a  number  of  substantial  min- 
ing operations  producing  large  amounts  of 
nonferrous  metals;  and 

•"Whereas  present  economic  conditions  and 
heavy  taxes  make  such  risk  capital  largely 
unobtainable  from  private  sources;  and 

"Whereas  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration has  as  one  of  Its  specific  objectives 
the  financing  of  small  borrowers,  and  since 
present  restrictions  and  regulations  In  force 
In  the  m<»K*"e  ctf  mining  loans  make  It  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  negotiate  mining  de- 
velopment loans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  Directors  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  be  requested 
to  llberaltae  the  policies  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  in  the  negotiation 
of  mining  development  loans,  to  provide  risk 
capital  for  the  development  of  mining  prop- 
erties in  the  West,  and  that  tlMy  UberallM 
rules  and  regulations  to  make  possible  the 
ready  negotiation  of  such  mining  loans  when 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  property 
for  which  appllcatlona  are  filed  Indicate  fur- 
ther development  Is  warranted.  The  nego- 
tiation under  such  liberal Ired  proceditfe 
would  be  highly  constructive  to  mining  de- 
velopment, and  is  of  vital  importance  In  the 
sectulty  of  the  Nation  in  providing  Increased 
production  of  strategic  metals.  It  Is  tirged 
that  If  further  legislation  Is  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  more  Uberal  negotiation  of  mining 
development  loans,  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  appeal 
to  Congress  for  such  specific  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary:  it  Is  further 

••Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Directors  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  the  congressional 
i«|vesentattves  from  Montana,  and  to  RFC 
l^iDCles  in  other  western  mining  SUtes. 

"A.  T.  RmaaB. 
"ChaintiAn.  Advisory  CommitUe." 


Gabrielsoa    Well   Qualified   for   His 
Difficult  New  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nrw  jmsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  there  should  Ix;  at  all  times 


a  two-party  system  In  this  Nation  of 
ours.  The  position  of  chairman  of  the 
oational  committee  of  either  of  the 
estataUsbed  parties  is  one  of  great  re- 
spODsibility.  The  person  occupying  such 
a  position  must  possess  not  only  out- 
standing ability,  vision  and  courage,  but 
also  rare  tact  and  tolerance  toward  the 
varying  viewjpoints  that  arise  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  that  con- 
front us  today. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  has  mAde  a  wise 
choice  in  the  selection  of  Guy  Georpe 
Gabrielson  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  possesses  the  tiiiaUfications  to 
carry  on  and  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  high 
ofHce  for  which  he  has  been  selected. 
His  selection  is  not  only  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  personal  ability,  but  also  an 
honor  to  the  Republicans  of  New  Jersey. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unanimous  consent 
granted,  I  herewith  include  the  following 
editorial  published  in  the  Courier-Post 
newspapers  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  Monday. 
August  8,  1949: 

GABKIXLSON    WTLX   QVkUTXCD   FO*   HTS   DirMLfl.T 
NTW   JOS 

This  State  has  furnished  a  new  national 
chairman  to  the  Republican  Party  In  the 
person  of  Guy  George  Gabrielson,  of  Ber- 
nardsville,  lawyer,  lnd\istriallst.  and  erst- 
while member  and  speaker  of  the  assembly. 

Gabrlelson's  selection  to  succeed  Repre- 
sentative Hugh  D.  Scott.  Ja..  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  not  taken  place  under  the  hap- 
piest of  auspices.  He  was  elected  without 
a  single  vote  to  spare  over  the  two  other 
contenders,  and  the  committee  conclave  at 
Washington  gave  little  evidence  that  the 
Intraparty  feuding  between  conservative 
and  liberal  wings  is  likely  to  end  soon  or 
that  the  much-needed  formulation  of  party 
policy  to  bring  harmony  Is  In  prospect. 

Apparently  the  new  chairman  was  tieeted 
largely  by  conservative  votes  and  Um  faction 
aligned  with  Senator  Tait.  although  some 
members  of  the  Old  Guard  such  as  Owl«tt 
of  Pennsylvania  were  to  be  found  In  the 
ranks  of  his  opposition. 

In  his  final  address  as  chairman.  Scott  told 
the  committee  that  If  the  OOP  does  not  soon 
win  some  national  elections,  we  will  be  face 
to  face  with  the  liquidation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  a  force  in  national  affairs,  and 
pleaded  for  unity  and  harmony,  with  an  end 
to  quarreling  and  useless  recriminations. 

Every  wise  Republican  leader  must  agree, 
and  Gabrielson  sounded  the  right  note  by 
stating  that  he  Intended  to  act  as  an  Im- 
partial presiding  officer  apart  from  factions 
or  groups,  with  the  ambition  only  of  building 
a  united,  harmonious,  driving,  and  progres- 
aive  organization. 

Gabrielson  has  many  qualifications  for  his 
task.  Including  time  and  money. 

A  native  of  Iowa  who  moved  to  New  Jer- 
sey after  serving  in  the  Army  In  World  War  I, 
he  quickly  built  up  a  highly  successful  law 
practice  and  Is  a  director  of  numerous  cor- 
porations. He  served  4  years  in  the  legisla- 
ture In  the  late  twenties  and  has  been  prom- 
inent In  State  politics  for  many  yeaia.  He 
was  elected  to  the  national  oocunlttee  In 
1»44. 

He  was  endorsed  for  national  chairman,  a 
few  days  before  the  committee  met.  by  Gov- 
ernor Drlseoll  and  Btfmltnn  manrnKxaon  and 
SMn-H.  although  the  endoraementf  were  not 
made  public  until  he  appeared  to  be  the 
probable  selection. 

Now  58  years  old  and.  If  not  a  millionaire 
as  reputed,  at  least  more  than  ordinarily 
prosperous.  Gabrielson  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  Harvard  law  school, 


a  polished,  tirbane  speaker  and  accomplished 
politician.  He  has  the  knack  of  getting 
along  with  others  and  of  making  many 
friends  and  relatively  few  foes. 

Not  many  men  would  have  been  anxloua 
to  take  dver  the  Job  Gabrielson  has  ac- 
cepted. For  It  Is  one  of  exceptional  dUBcxil- 
ty.    It  Is  only  proper  to  wish  him  well  In  It. 


Miiitary  Assntancc  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coiorecncTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATUXS 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson, 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  July  28  on  the  military  assist- 
ance program  I  requested  information 
regarding  military  assistance  rendered  to 
foreign  coimtries  since  VJ-day.  I  did 
this  because  I  wanted  to  establish  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  substantial  quantities  of 
arms  and  equipment  have  be«i  trans- 
ferred to  certain  countries  since  VJ-day 
without  specific  legislative  authorization. 

While  I  approN-e  entirely  of  the  trans- 
fers made.  I  thought  it  important  to 
clarify  this  situation. 

I  also  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
whether  section  4-B  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation creates  a  revolving  fund. 

I  am  inserting  the  answers  which  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  these  questions: 

AOOOR  8,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Joan  Davu  Looes, 
Houje  o/  Representatttes. 
Mr  Deab  Um.  Lcbss:  Diving  your  question- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  SUU  on  July  28.  on 
the   military   aaslstanoe   program,    you    re- 
quested InformaUon  <1)  on  military  assist- 
ance   rendered    to   foreign   countries    alnc* 
VJ-day  and  (2)  whether  section  4  (b)  crealM 
a  revolving  fund. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  statements 
on  these  matters  that  ws  are  including  In 
the  record. 

SUicerely  yours. 

EurasT  A.  Oaoss. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
(Enclosures.    1.  Section   4   (b).    2.   Util- 
tary    assistance   rendered   In    foreign    coun- 
tries since  VJ-day.) 

Rzporr  ON  UnjTAST  Assutinjx  RcMonsj  to 
FoBEicM  Cot;imizs  Simcb  VJ-Dat 
The  following  qualifications  of  the  report 
should  be  noted: 

(a)  The  data  generally  Includes  only  com- 
bat material;  1.  e..  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  as  defined  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Proclamation  2776.  dated  March  26. 
1948.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  exclude  military  equipment 
not  strictly  dcSnable  as  combat  material. 

(b)  Although  not  Included  In  thU  report, 
military  equipment  other  than  combat  ma- 
terial has  also  been  supplied  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments under  various  congressional  author- 
ities; e.  g.,  trucks.  milita-Tr  clothing,  com- 
munications equipment,  etc. 

(c)  No  attempt  has  been  made  In  this 
report  to  distinguish  between  combat  ma- 
terial transferred  to  foreign  go\ernmenis  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  augmenting  the  mili- 
tary  esUbllshmento   of    those   governments 
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mA  that  trAnsftrrvd  for  otb«r  purpom*:  e.  g.. 
ftv  iBtwinl  pollc*  purpo— ■  for  demlllt*rlz»- 
tton  and  «w  1m  Um  cinilan  economy  (gen- 
vtfiT.  ■nwrnnmnn). 

Military  aaslat&nce  has  been  extended  to 
foreign  ootmtrlea  under  tb*  foUotrlnc  pro- 
oedurea: 

(a)  Direct  Mice  ot  United  States  military 
turpi  lu. 

(b)  Transfer!  from  either  military  surplus 
or  OoTernmcnt  stocks  but  financed  or  facili- 
tated by  special  confreaakiQal  authorization. 

(c>  Transfer*  from  Oovvmment  stocks  un- 
der the  plenary  powers  of  the  President. 

It  should  be  noted  that  military  assist- 
ance within  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
la  the  preceding  paragraph  Is  considered  to 
makntm  ganeraUy  only  combat  material 
{mrnm.  aiwflttoa.  taifimmanu  of  war ) .  In 
mmtm  emm*.  hovaw.  tt  has  not  been  possible 
to  exclude  from  the  data  In  this  report  mili- 
tary equipment  not  strictly  definable  as 
combat  matarlaL 

I  A.  onacT  SALES  or  uwirxD  statis  MiLrrAST 
'  9am.xn  tan  tasls  a> 

This  CktTemment  has  continued  to  dis- 
pose of  Cnit«d  States  military  surplus  to 
foreign  fovenunents  under  the  authority  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1»44  (Public 
Law  457.  7&th  Coof.  Sd  sssa.)  as  amended. 
These  sales  have  cwnalrtxl  ot  limited  quan- 
tttlee  of  aircraft,  weapons.  Tessels.  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  parts  therefor,  which  in  most 
cases  were  needed  t»y  the  recipient  countries 
for  the  replacement  or  maintenance  of  United 
States  eqiilpaMnt  already  In  their  posses- 
sion. A  ntasbsr  of  sales  involved  large  quan- 
tltlee  of  ammunition  sold  for  scrap  or  salvage 
purposes.  Information  on  sales  under  this 
authority  u  identifiable  In  the  attached  table 
by  the  Urm  P  L.  457"  in  the  last  column, 
and  reflects  sales  completed  through  May 
15.  1940. 

Iran:  Sales  ot  surplus  United  SUtee  mill- 
here  been  made  (o  Iran  un- 
authority  of  the  Surplus 
Of  1044.  and  have  been  (acilt- 
tated  by  funds  made  available  by  Public 
Law  78A.  Eightieth  Congress,  second  seeslon. 
which,  among  other  provisions,  provides 
funds  for  defrsying  expetises  for  the  care. 
handling,  and  dlspoMJ  of  surplus  property 
•broad.  Data  nanitiil  in  the  attached  Uble 
itiHler  thu  authority  are  as  of  May  19.  IMO 

Korea:  Under  the  authority  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act.  this  Oovemment  hsj  trans- 
ferred to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  approximately  MO. 000 .000  In  military 
equipment  and  supplies.  Of  this  amount, 
which  Is  based  on  acquisition  cost,  approxi- 
mately 113.000,000  has  been  for  vessels  for 
the  Korean  Coast  Ouard.  while  the  remainder 
has  consisted  principally  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  including  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, for  the  Korean  Army  and  police.  The 
transfer  of  this  material  has  been  effected 
without  monetary  compensation  In  consid- 
eration of  other  benefiu  derived. 


TBANSrSBS  raOM  KITHZa  MUJT/UIT  STTXPLOS  OT 

oovnNMKirr  stocks  sot  riMAMcxD  oa  rscxu- 

TATXD    ST     SPaCI-U.    COMCXXSaiOMAI.    AtmOBI- 
SATIOM      (SZZ    TASLX    B) 


Greece  and  Turkey:  Assistance  has  been 
rendered  to  Oreece  and  Turkey  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  75.  Eightieth  Con- 
greaa,  first  session,  and  Public  Law  473.  title 
in.  Bfhtleth  Congrers.  second  seeslon  (the 
Greek  and  Turktah  Assistance  Act  of  IMS). 
Xnformatlon  on  sales  under  this  authority  is 
Identifiable  In  the  attached  table  by  the  term 
"P.  L.  75  and  472"  In  the  last  column,  and  re- 
flects Army  shlpmenU  as  of  April  30.  1M9. 
and  Navy  shlpmenu  as  of  May  20.  IMS. 


Latin  America:  In  addition  to  sales  under 
the  authority  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
military  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  cer- 
tain Latin-American  nations  under  the  spe- 
cific authority  of  Public  Reeolutlon  83,  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  third  session,  which 
provides  the  National  Military  Establishment 
with  limited  authority  to  assist  the  govern- 
ments at  American  Republics  to  Increase 
their  military  and  naval  establishments.  In- 
formation in  the  attached  table  reflecting 
Army  shipments  under  this  authority  is  as  of 
April  30.  1M9:  Navy  information  is  as  of 
May  ao.  1M9. 

China:  Under  the  authority  of  PuMle  Law 
512.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  seeond  staslon. 
and  foltowlng  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  China  signed  on  December 
8.  1M7.  there  have  t>een  authorlaed  for  trans- 
fer to  China  on  a  great  basis  271  nsval  vessels. 

Under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  472.  title 
IV.  Eightieth  Congreas.  second  sssalon  (the 
China  Aid  Act  of  IMS)  there  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  Chinese  Oovemment  $125,000.- 
000  which  has  been  used  by  that  government 
for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  and  other  military 
equipment  from  both  Government  and  com- 
mercial sources  In  the  United  States. 

The  Philippines:  In  addition  to  direct  sales 
of  surplus  property  tinder  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  military 


assistance  has  been  rendered  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  under  the  specific  author- 
ity of  Public  Law  454.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session  (the  Republic  of  the 
Phlllppliys  Military  AssUtance  Act).  Infor- 
mation in  the  attached  table  on  Army  ship- 
ments is  as  of  January  31,  1M0;  Navy  ship- 
ments Include  data  through  May  20.  IMB. 

c.  TaAJtsrxas  raoM  GovxxNMZirr  stocks  undks 

THV  PLKMAST  POWXKS  OF  THX  PKXSmZlfT 

The  President,  acting  under  his  plenary 
powers  as  Chief  Executive  and  Commander 
in  Chief,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  pri- 
mary security  interests  of  the  United  States, 
has  authorized  the  transfer  of  combat  ma- 
terial from  United  States  Government  stocks 
to  Prance  and  Italy.  The  transfer  to  Prance 
under  this  authority  consisted  of  certain 
spare  parts  and  replacement  Items,  excess  to 
the  needs  of  United  States  occupation  forces 
In  Germany. 

The  transfer  to  Italy  consisted  of  small 
quantities  of  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, primarily  small  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  were  needed  to  complete  the  reequlp- 
ment  of  Italian  security  forces  which  had 
been  rearmed  mainly  with  surpliu  allied  ma- 
terial In  Italy.  In  authorizing  this  transfer 
the  llmlUtlons  Imposed  upon  Italy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  were  scrupulously  observed. 


Tamlb  a. — Ihrecf  soles  of  United  Sta  te$  mUitary  surplus  under  authority  of 

Public  Law  457 


Country 


Arfrntlns. 
Australia.. 


Ci 

chite .....: 

Chine  

Coloabta. 

Cobs.. 

Peoasrk 

DeotiDlcan  RrpubMe. 


nSmtV 


EUUopla.. 

rinlsBd 

FTsae»..^.., 

OrMse 

Ouatesaala.^ 

Usui 

Haadarss. 

loPtaod 

Iran. „. 

Italy 

Konaa 

Mnko 

VetbcrlBDds. 

Norway 

Psracuay 

Peru 

PhiHpptnre.. 
Potead 


Svedtn . ._ 

Switiertand.." 

Turkey 

United  KingdoiB. 

Uruguay 

Veoenwl* 


Beotnst 

•f4oamt 

4.673 

4 

«iMA 

Mkltl 

BlOI 

fll3M 

TSTB 

14.  m 

(») 

Ml 

iM4 

^3«> 
Sit 

11 
«2.»ll 

•11^730 

ll^OM 

*%U» 

»t 

93 

S5 

3a.M» 

•  Ul,  357 

MXUUO 

31.  as 

7,314 

•7, 738 

U 

13^  no 

•94 

xm» 

XSM 

7.m 

Mca 

3174S 

•70.410 

i^au 

81330 

Type  of  •qulpment 


>3t0 
I.4M 

LM3 

1.447 

*«^7«9 

W 

KM 

I,  (Ml 

31 

414 

MQ 

41 

1 

190 

m.9r 

30 
S4 

• 


Alrermft.  snununltloii,  tmall  srmi,  npkMlvM,  srttllery,  ipan  oaru. 

Mschln#»ans.    Part  of  bulk  nle.  i»"t~«. 

Ammuattloo,  armored  vebtrlM. 

SmaUarais,  aaaualtk>n,  sirera/t.  artUtrrr. 

Atrtraft.  radar.  Ilakt  aniflarr,  timimi  vabklaa,  spare  parts. 

Alrrraft,  ammiinitlM,  vtSMB. 

AmmuoKtoa.  alreiiC  SMMBss  sad  Ab  Ferea  wsOrtal. 

Alrrraft,  amorad  vsMtlas,  nmll  sms,  artUWry. 

Vaaaals.  abersft.  aiBiniHwi.  ipara  parts. 

Vms»Is. 

Vaawb,  naail  arms,  artillery. 

Vaawb,  absnfl,  saoilltuw.  spart  parts. 


'\3M 

•31138 


7 

1.031 

340 

MO  I 

Mt  ' 

1.7» 

549 

I,  Ifll 

■  too 

St 
983 


.  _,__  parts. 
AuuBiuUtloo,  artUliry. ' 
Trswbr  sad  demOberteed  mln«  iweepers. 
VtawK  ammunltloo.  alrrraft. 
VMarb. 

Ammunition,  artlUary,  aircraft,  imall  anna. 
Aircraft,  small  arms,  ammunition,  vaawla. 
Saafl  eras,  artiilary.  ammtmitlao. 
Abwsft  ■siblil.    Part  af  baft  tab. 
AnmmMtm,  snafi  arms,  sbtrsft  parts.  srtDlary. 
Vfsaeis.  aberaft,  ammnaitioo.  exptoatvea.  tanks. 
Small  arms,  ammnnltlon.  Teasela,  mbeaOaoaoaa  ordtmaea  maUriel 
Atrcraft,  armored  vehlcbs.  vaaitb,  saaB  sriBS,  STtflbry,  spare  parts. 
Aircraft,  veaaab.  small  arma.  aflumnitlan.  apsre  parts. 
Vcaatb.  aiamnnltfcw. 
Aircraft,  spare  parts. 

Aircraft,  visas b,  sdmUI  arms,  artillery,  spare  parts. 
Small  anaa.  smmubMIbii.  aircraft,  spare  parts. 
OemUltariaad  mlna  swcepera. 
Abwaft,  van  parts. 

Aircraft.  I 

» aiSBh,  amatsd  vebMi  psft^ 

^^n^i^^wHMnary  ^^■asaoi. 
Aircrail,  sauBOBitlaB,  vMsm,  small  arms.  srtiOery,  spare  parts. 
Aircraft,  ammanitioa,  veaarb,  imall  arms,  spare  parte. 


financed  by  Chlneas  Oovemment  from  the  $123,000,000  itrant  authorlMd  by 


'  Includes  a  Iarr>  quantity  of  surplu«  ammunition  far  demllltaruation,  SO  pertent  of  tbe  proflts  therefrom  to  accrue 
to  tbt  United  States. 

•  Indodea|S.736.«M  la  mlUtary  i 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  IMS. 

•Ca 
« ; 

•  Pha  nmeH—tid  vsloiof  aaaaaMeB  tedoded  In  bulk  sale. 

•  Incliidts  krmf  sad  Ab  Parse  eqatpawnt  valard  at  33,041.080  i 
boih  up  by  OasCaaala. 

'  PacObalad  by  taads  aMda  availaMe  by  Pnblk  Law  78A. 

•  Data  not  eoapla4e.ataMseartalaagiiraa  with  reapect  toaircralli 
at  thia ttaw.  _^_^  ^^ 

I'^Sf.*^.?!^  V  •**?*»^2?5!??  •«rt«ry  pompenaation  la  (wiideratioo  of  other  baaefit*  involved. 
»  Phia  pertiaa  of  proeaads  tesiadsd  ia  balk  aab. 


trails  due  to  reverse  bnd-base  credit 
aircraft,  and  smmtinltion  are  not  svailabb 
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Tablx  B.— Transfers  from  either  milita-y  surplus  or  Gocemmmt  stocks  but  fnanced  or 
facilitated   by  special  congressional  authorization 


tnroix  FTTsuc  laws  7S  AHB  «71 


Country 


Orrece- 
Turkey. 


.Kntboriied 


TliBisarfs 

e^dsHtrs 

3n,sio 

UataMWB 

m.331 

Uafcaewn 


Shipped 


He«seatfs 

•fidUrt 

370.  SK 

11.390 

(«-.•■..- 1 
'V) 


Type  0.'  equipment 


Kmy  and  Afr  Force  eqaipment. 
Navy  equipment,  includiiiK  Tcsseb. 
Army  and  K\x  Force  equipment. 
Navy  equipment,  iriciudlnK  vesetls. 


VHVOL  rtJBLIC  KEaOLtmOM    S3 


Arfrntlns ^.— 


CWb 

Danrtnicsn  RepabUc_ 

BsM T-- 

Mexbe -4- — 


1,700 

I. '12  1 

8.sn 

2.333 

136 

lU 

3S 

rs 

41 

41 

lis 

MS 

246 

346 

Army  sod  Air  Force:  Ammunitioii,  small  arms,  expk>s«Tes.sniUery. 

spare  parts. 
Nsval  ordnanre 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


MISCEIXANXOUS  TXA 


Country 


Procure- 
mentceet 


Selling 
price 


Type  of  equipment 


Authority 


China.. 


Pblllpplaes. 


Ttmmm*i* 
tftoUan 
HI.  315 

(*) 

I 

(») 

•«M,roo 
,  17. «; 


71 SM 
M,130 


Ttmuarndt 
sfdaUwa 

•2S.00O 

I.'eiM 

(») 

m 


1,I7S 

(^ 


Naval  VI 

Tt'Ule  nuure  United  States  military  equipment 
left  in  neat  China  by  UuiteU  !«Ul«fS  troops. 

j^Pit^^M^'iia"  abandoned  to  Chine»  Oovem- 
ment by  U.  8.  Marlnm  in  north  China. 

Ordnaooe  and  slrcraft  mat^nel,  revels,  tanks, 
■liaoabaaaoos  sirviec  eauipmcBt. 

Ordaaaea  sad  othar  sop^ 


Public  Law  512. 
Military  operations. 

Do. 


ttaB.a0O,MB  dlabursed  to  China  (or  direei  pro- 
cumacBt  or   threogh   U     ti.   GevaraflMat 


Amy  aad  Air  Foroa  sqai|iaitnt. 
Nsvy  eqotpiiwaf,  brgdy  tfmks. 


Post  VJ 


Sine- .American 

tlv 
PubUc  Uw  €n. 


PubllrUw4»l 
Do. 


Coopera- 


T 


I  Grant  basis. 

•  p(M«  ^  I*  NlWoo  CbtaMot  ddhas.    b^«b»d»i.  taiMIS^hi  Mk  ••> 
V  iiynojOQO  tn  scrvkaa.  the  brtaat  part  sf  wWsh  tovolvwd 
ttnaicnu. 

.  X  ■- 'km. 

ili 

•Oratta 


t  ef  Cbbisas  araitss  by  sb  to 


tor  arvtass  by  V. «.  Naejr  ■■*»  8tas-A«ertaaa  Cooperativa  Orfsoisaltoo  agreement. 

Youth's  Answer  to  Farm  ProWemt 


Section  4  (b)  of  the  proposad  IsflsUtlon 
eraates  a  mechanism  for  tha  dlspoaltton  of 

property  or  money  received  from  foreign 
cotintrles  in  coimectlon  with  the  opereuon 
of  the  military  aaststance  program. 

Such  money  or  property  may  be  accepted 
by  the  President  either  as  payment  lor  par- 
ticular Items  of  aaaistance  so  that  the  money 
or  property  may  be  said  to  be  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale  to  a  foreign  covmuy.  On  the  other 
hand,  money  or  property  may  be  received  not 
in  payment  for  partlctilar  Items  but  as  part 
of  the  general  scheme  of  mutual  aid. 

If  money  Is  received  merely  as  general  mu- 
tual aid.  without  relationship  to  specific 
items  transferred  to  the  other  country,  such 
funds  wUl  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  and  are  not  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The  same 
disposition  wUl  be  made  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  disposal  of  any  property  received  as 
general  mufoal  aid.  However,  the  President 
Is  not  required  to  sell  such  property,  but  may 
transfer  It  directly  to  the  armed  wrvlces, 
without  any  charge  to  tha  armed  services 
appropriation. 

If  money  or  property  is  received  In  direct 
payment  for  particular  Items  of  assistance, 
monev.  the  proceeds  oi  the  property,  or  the 
property  Itself  may  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
armed  servloes  for  the  items  transferred  out 
of  their  stocks.  If  such  funds  are  not  used 
as  reimbursement  to  the  armed  services  for 
Items  drawn  from  their  stocks,  they  remain 
available  for  the  purpoaas  of  the  program 
until  spent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  WOBTH  CAaOLDCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  9  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record  two  farm  essays: 
one  by  Buster  McLain.  of  Mellow  Valley, 
Ala.,  who  won  the  first  prize;  and  the 
other  by  Miss  Blevyn  Hathcock,  of  Oak- 
boro.  N.  C.  who  won  the  second  prize. 

Both  these  essays  were  written  by 
young  people,  and  were  awarded  these 
prizes  in  the  contest  for  essays  on  rural 
life,  conducted  by  the  Southern  Agricul- 
turist, of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Recently  these  two  prize  winners  vis- 
ited Washington,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Milbrey  Praaer  Covert,  the  charming  and 
efficient  youth  director  for  the  Southern 
Agriculturist:  and  they  visited  the  Agri- 
cxilture  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  the  Capitol. 


These  essays  Indicate  the  fine  think- 
ing of  young  people  engaged  in  farm 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essajw 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow), 
as  follows: 

pmacncAL  aid  to  thk  socTKnui  tkuum 

(By  Buster  McLain,  MeUow  Valley.  Ala.,  first 

prize) 

Why  was  the  South  called  the  Nation's 
No.  1  problem  in  1932?  We  have  a  mUd  cli- 
mate, msmy  nattiral  resources,  and  our  soil 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  In  the  world. 

I  wUl  try  to  give  my  explanation  as  to  why 
unfavorable  conditions  exist,  and  my  so- 
Itrtlon. 

Before  1860  the  southern  farmer  was  the 
richest  farmer  In  the  Nation— poeaibly  the 
world. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  ClrU  War.  with  the 
breaking  down  of  the  jriantstlon  system,  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  carpettjaggers.  came  the  temporary  death 
of  economical,   progressive   farming   in   the 

South. 

Many  beileve  that  the  solution  to  problems 
facing  the  southern  farmer  wiU  only  be 
found  as  we  advance  in  edvicatlon  and  ra- 
celve  more  help  from  the  Federal  Oovam- 
ment.  I  am  certain  Prderal  control  otT^A' 
eral  aid  on  a  large  scale  is  not  the  answar. 

The  solution  I  see  to  these  southern  prob- 
lems lies  in  inspiration  through  laadarshlp. 
neighborly  demonstration,  and  comFetltion. 
We  all  know  that  successful  farming  is  pos- 
sible in  the  South  because  we  have  tho«- 
mm^  of  examples  of  it.  Moat  of  these  sue- 
eMtfnl  farmers,  however,  we  ftnd  m  grouoa. 
Many  attribute  UUs  to  tha  fartUlty  of  tbe 
soil,  or  the  aseapOooal  opporttmltlcs  that 
are  found  m  certain  localities  1  attribute  tt 
to  lnspU>atton  throttgh  laadmbip.  nalffh- 
borly  daoBonatratton.  and  eoopMltloa. 

When  an  unsuooaaitful  <ar— r  Mtas  naar 
another  farmer  who  carrlM  oo  a  fo«*  farm- 
inc  ptogrbin  it  arouaas  hla  etvloalty.  H*  ob- 
■arraa  atid  inquires  how  oartaln  )otoa  ara 
dona.  Tha  good  fannar  U  maraly  denwn- 
stratlng  to  the  unsuccawnu  fanaar.  Finally 
tbe  poorer  fanner  asks  bisiaalf,  "What  does 
his  f:  rm  have  that  mlna  eotOdnt  have?"  Ha 
begins  to  copy  his  neighbor  s  program,  to  ask 
him  quaatiODS.  and  soon  tha  all-out  produc- 
tion wheel  U  really  txirnlng  on  his  farm. 
Other  farmers  of  that  nonprogressive  section 
begin  to  open  their  eyes  to  opportuniUes  on 
their  farms.  On  and  on  the  cycle  goes,  imtll 
every  farmer  in  that  community  U  a  "top- 
notch.  on-the-baU"  farmer. 

Farmers  of  other  sections  continue  to  be 
unprogresBlve  because  they  do  not  have  a 
model,  an  inspirer.  or  enough  competition. 
Inspiration  throtigh  leadersliip.  nrtghtoorly 
demonstration,  and  competition  Is  the  Im- 
portant method  of  education  which  will 
buUd  and  msdntaln  our  South  in  its  toUA 
agricultural  future. 

TOXJ,   TOtnt  rA«M,  AMD  TOtHt  TOSAWCB 

(By  Blevyn  Hathcock.  Oekboro.  N.  C,  second 
fKlae) 

The  solution  to  some  farm  problems? 
Perhaps  the  lack  of  that  solution  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  in  our  minds  as  wa  saa 
the  spectacle  of  an  ab*uidoned  farm — erosion, 
unrirannrrtii,  defeat.  What  u  wrong?  Surely 
it  isn't  that  the  farmer  chose  to  trade  his 
Independence  and  freedom  for  a  Jcb  in  a 
factory,  or  the  clean  air  and  spacicusness  of 
60  acres  for  a  back  yard  twlc«  the  size  of  a 
handkerchief. 

It  la  that  he  failed  to  recognise  his  Job 
as  a  business.  He  had  no  goal  and  was  Just 
managing  to  eke  out  an  existence.  T.ie  prob- 
lem arose  when  his  children  wanted  to  go  to 
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eoUegc.  or  tb«  buUdlngi  needed  repairs.  He 
iMid  no  o^wh— 4.  Whmt  wms  be  to  do?  Olre 
a  Bortcsc*  on  his  farm?  Or  get  a  Job  in  a 
factory  where  there  would  be  no  taxtnf  of 
his  mentality  and  the  pay  would  come  rsfu- 
Isrly?    He  chose  the  latter. 

The  big  problem  on  numerous  southern 
farms  Is  finance.  Farming  Is  a  business — 
a  year-round  business — and  must  be  regarded 
as  such  for  success.  Just  as  a  businessman 
takes  Inventories  of  bis  assets  and  liabilities. 
the  farmer  must  see  the  assets  and  liabilities 
ot  his  farm  and  plan  in  a  way  to  make  them 
profitable  to  him. 

Soil  U  gold— the  backbone  of  any  farm.  It 
ll  opportunity  within  Itself.  Olve  It  a  fair 
chance  by  nourishing  It  with  legumes  and 
fertilizers.  Care  for  It  by  terracing,  strlp- 
crcpplng.  and  crop  rotation. 

Put  2.C<X)  pines  on  that  treeless  slope  that 
has  grown  up  In  a  profxislon  of  broom  straw 
and  briars.  Have  the  natural  swamp  sur- 
veyed for  a  farm  fish  pond. 

Take  a  broadmlnded  view.  Don't  depend 
on  one-  or  two-row  crops.  Diversify.  Re- 
member that  there  Is  always  a  demand  for 
poultry  and  dairy  producu. 

Put  every  single  quality  of  your  farm  to 
work  for  you. 

Keep  records  so  you  will  know  whether 
or  not  a  project  Is  paying. 

It  Is  true  that  all  this  cannot  be  accom- 
pllsbsd  In  1  day  or  maybe  even  a  couple  of 
ymn.    It  takes  perseverance.  Integrity,  and 


Tou  can  afford  to  send  your  children  to 
eoUsf*.  You  can  afford  to  take  a  vacation. 
and  you  can  afford  the  time  for  a  little  whole- 
some recreation.  You  can  have  modern  con- 
veniences and  repair  your  buildings  and 
paint  them.  Tou  can  put  some  money  In  the 
bank. 

Realize  success  with  the  whisper  of  the 
wind  In  the  pines  you  set  out.  and  the  tug- 
ging of  a  ft-pound  bass  on  yovir  line.  Realize 
success  with  the  knowledge  of  security.  Oet 
a  vision.  Plan  systematically.  Work.  The 
sky's  the  limit. 


Tbc  Manlull  Plan  io  Norway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

j  or  Miasocai 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Augtist  9  t  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rccoao  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Sheldon,  of  Pleld  Point  Park.  Conn.,  and 
published  In  Greenwich  Time  of  Green- 
wich. Conn.,  on  August  4.  1949.  I  com- 
mend the  letter  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  a  first-hand  account  of  how 
the  Marshall  plan  is  working  in  one  of 
the  participating  countries  at  the  present 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

After  a<s  months  of  living  with  Norwegian 
and  T"g"«»«  people  we  are  getting  a  good. 
clear  view  of  the  situation  here  and  It  Is 
nothing  liks  we  expected. 

When  we  left  home  In  May.  the  news- 
papers wer*  full  of  the  glowing  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  Buropcan  politicians  It  certainly  Is.  They 
aiw  having  a  wonderful  time  with  the  money. 
■pending  It  on  fancy  welfare  projecu  and 
paying  the  salartas  of  millions  of  fussy  llttls 
government  ofBclals  who  are  busy  tying  peo- 
ple up  In  more  red-taped  regulations  than 


Americans  ever  dreamed  of.  even  during  tha 
war. 

The  plan  has  accomplished  one  good  thing 
In  Norway — there  Is  no  unemployment.  But 
If  that  gives  you  a  picture  of  a  horde  of  con- 
tented workers  busily  reconstructing  bombed 
houses  and  battered  roads,  put  It  out  of 
your  mind.  Labor  has  slowed  down  to  a 
snail's  pace.  When  we  were  in  Norway  3 
years  ago  an  80-mile  stretch  of  highway  from 
Oslo  to  the  Swedish  border,  as  vital  as  the 
Boston  Post  Road,  was  under  repair.  It  Is 
still  being  repaired.  Exactly  the  same  piles 
of  stones  are  In  exactly  the  same  places,  ex- 
actly the  same  spring  busters  knock  jrour 
car  apart,  and  exactly  the  same  catty  little 
group  of  workmen  stan'l  around  not  even 
bothering  to  hold  their  picks  and  shovels. 

As  for  new  houses  to  replace  the  ones  that 
were  bombed  out  of  existence,  no  one  in  Nor- 
way expects  to  live  long  enough  to  occupy 
them.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
in  a  country  that  Is  supposed  to  be  fighting 
for  its  economic  life  Is  that  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment, up  to  iu  neck  In  Marshall  plan 
money.  Is  not  going  to  fire  s  faithful  voter 
no  matter  how  lazy  he  Is  There  is  no  point 
In  firing  him  anyway  because  he  goes  at 
once  on  a  lavish  dole  that  amounts  to  nearly 
as  much  as  his  wages  and  the  same  thing 
happens  if  be  goes  on  a  strike.  Meanwhile, 
the  plan  money  dribbles  away  with  nothing 
to  show  for  it. 

As  f^r  the  American  way  of  life  versus 
communism,  the  Labor  government  is  Just 
as  communistic  as  the  Russian  except  that 
it  la  not  as  belligerent  and  bloodthirsty. 
By  taxation,  nationalization,  and  regulations 
evervbody  in  Norway  U  being  reduced  to  the 
same  dead  level  of  monotonous  poverty. 
Thus,  food  Is  miserable,  much  poorer  than 
when  we  were  here  2  years  ago  before  the 
plan  started,  and  theU-  clothes  are  worse. 

To  have  a  little  more  money  than  the  next 
fellow  is  undemocratic  Department-store 
owners  are  being  put  out  of  business  by  the 
permit  system.  Por  instance,  all  cotton 
goods  must  be  imported  but  the  Government 
refiises  to  give  the  shop  owners  the  permit 
to  Import  It  So  the  owner  hss  nothing  to 
sell  and  goes  slowly  broke  while  It  is  almost 
Impossible  to  buy  a  shirt,  sheet,  or  towel  in 
Norway. 

Americans  who  prattled  happUy  about 
building  up  our  foreign  market  with  plan 
money  might  also  consider  the  car  situa- 
tion. Very  few  Norwegians  can  afford  cars 
now  even  If  they  could  get  permits  to  buy 
them,  which  they  cant.  After  a  few  more 
years  of  democratic  leveling,  no  one  will  be 
able  to  buy  one. 

A  demented  propaganda  is  putting  a  quaint 
twist  on  the  word  "democratic."  We  were 
leaving  Oslo  by  plane  at  0  In  the  morning 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  order 
a  taxi  the  night  before.  We  were  told  that 
our  order  would  not  be  accepted  because  It 
would  be  undemocratic  to  give  us  a  priority 
over  some  flap  brain  who  wanted  a  taxi  at 
the  last  minute. 

The  plsn  saved  Norway  temporarily  from 
starvation  and  misery,  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  Americans  who  thUik  they 
axe  paying  for  a  permanent  Improvement 
are  not  getting  their  money's  worth.  Tha 
men  who  could  organlas  btisineas  recovery 
are  being  firmly  suppressed.  Recently  a 
group  of  American  newspapermen  arrived 
and  businessmen  all  over  the  country  hoped 
for  a  chance  to  tell  their  story.  They  never 
got  It.  The  visitors  were  snatched  off  their 
government  plane  by  government  officials, 
whisked  around  on  a  carefully  conducted 
tour,  and  sent  off  with  only  a  slim  and  fui^r 
picture  of  what's  going  on. 

If  Americans  want  the  plan  to  work  they 
had  better  hustls  soms  smart  organizers 
over  her*  In  a  hurry.  The  present  system  Is 
jUMt  as  sensible  as  having  the  Communltx 
Chest  funds  administered  by  members  of  the 
Boys  Clab. 

Tottrs  cordially. 

HxT.KTf  SlIKI  noif . 


Grasshoppers  ia  Orefoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  oaxGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr  STOCKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  of  the  Associated  Press 
In  the  Klamath  Palls  News-Herald  of 
July  29.  1949.  Two-thirds  of  the  horde 
of  gras5hopp>ers  in  Nevada  have  now  in- 
vaded Lake  and  Harney  Counties  in  the 
district  I  represent  in  Oregon.  They 
have  infested  3.000  square  miles  in  the 
West,  and  unless  we  are  ready  to  fight 
them  early  next  spring  when  they  start 
hatching,  they  will  get  beyond  control.  I 
believe  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  be  interested  in  this 
article  as  it  shows  clearly  the  serious 
menace  of  the  grasshopper  infestation. 
It  is  as  follows: 

irxvAOA     caASSHOPm     rosoks    point    Acaosa 
Bosocx  inrro  lakx.   haxxxt  cotjnttb.  strr 

END   IN  SIGHT 

RxMo.  Ncv  .  July  29. — Nevada's  tremendous 
horde  of  grasshoppers  is  sbout  through  for 
this  year,  but  from  now  on  you  can  call  them 
Oregon's  grasshoppers. 

Pederal  entomologists  returned  from  an- 
other survey  of  the  locust-stricken  area  with 
the  report  that  two-thirds  of  the  horde  has 
migrated  across  the  Nevada-Oregon  border 
this  summer  into  Lake  snd  Hsmey  Counties. 

But  that  Is  about  as  far  as  they're  going 
this  year. 

"Most  of  them  are  In  Oregon  now.  but  they 
are  pretty  well  spent."  reported  W.  M.  Mabee. 
United  States  Buresu  of  Entomology  repre- 
sentative for  Nevada. 

"They  are  losing  their  strength  and  cant 
fly  Into  the  prevailing  winds  any  more."  he 
said.  '*They  are  dying  off  pretty  fast,  and 
by  the  middle  of  August  there  shouldn't  be 
a  hopper  left  In  the  area." 

That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  the 
grasshopper  plague  Is  at  an  end  for  good. 

The  hoppers,  or.  more  technically,  lociists. 
Isy  millions  of  eggs  before  they  die.  Prom 
the  eggs  win  batch  enough  grasshoppers, 
unless  next  spring's  control  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, to  cover  even  more  than  the  3.000 
square  miles  they  Infested  this  year. 

Next  spring's  big  battle  wUl  tell  the  story 
as  to  whether  the  hoppers  will  continue  on 
their  Oregon  journey.  Pederal.  State,  and 
private  resources  will  be  mobUlaed  for  s  con- 
centrated 5-week  tight  against  the  hoppers  as 
soon  ss  they  stsrt  batching,  between  AprU 
is  and  May  1. 

Egg  beds  already  have  t>«en  plotted  and 
will  be  mapped  minutely  this  winter.  The 
campaigners  will  hsve  only  5  weeks  to  get 
their  killing  work  done.  t>ecause  about  5 
weeks  after  hatching  the  little  hoppers 
sprout  wings,  and  from  then  on  they  are 
Impossible  to  control. 

When  they  sre  on  the  move,  they  are  so 
dense  that  a  man  has  to  cover  his  bead  as 
they  roar  scross  the  land.  Experts  reported 
that  when  this  year's  horde  was  at  Its  mi- 
gratory peak,  the  roar  of  wings  sounded  llks 
a  distant  wsterfall. 

Presently,  about  two-thirds  of  ths  horde 
Is  in  Oregon.  The  msjor  concentration.  Ma- 
bee said.  Is  In  the  Hart  Mountain  antelope 
refuge,  extending  soms  15  mUes  north  of 
the  refuge  headquarters,  overlooking  Warner 
Valley.  Mabee  said  he  doesnt  believe  they 
will  get  down  into  the  valley  this  year. 
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Bpanled  on  the  latest  tnspsc- 

by  Frmak  Oovan.  of  the  Bureau  of 

BntonMiogy's  research  dlvlskxi  at  Boaeman, 
Mont. 

Over-all.  the  hoppers  are  65  miles  Into 
Ovegoo,  covering  an  area  of  about  66  mUes 
by  M  aallcB. 

Just  bow  far  they  have  gotten  teto  OsU- 
fomla  Is  not  known  definitely  here. 

The  laai  Mabee  saw  of  the  CalMomla- 
bound  bopptffs  several  weeks  ago.  they  wt« 
pretty  thick  across  the  Nevada -Cadlfomia  line 
In  northern  Lassen  County.  Some  of  them 
were  known  to  have  made  their  way  about 
Ih  miles  into  Calif omla  last  year. 

Just  how  much  dsmage  the  grasshoppers 
base  done  In  Nevada.  Oregon  and  California 
tills  year,  no  one  here  is  willing  to  estimate. 

Tbcj  have  eaten  the  toliMgt  from  thousands 
of  range  bushes,  leaving  only  the  naked 
stalks.  Whether  this  brush  will  revive  next 
year  Is  not  kiu>wn. 

The  naost  damaged  ranges  are  In  northern 
Washoe  and  Humboldt  Counties  of  Nevada, 
and  Lake  and  auTiey  Counties  in  southern 
Oregon.  That  area  Is  scmeUmes  called 
wasteUnd  but  Mabee  sputters  at  that  term. 

"It  depends  upon  your  px>lnt  of  view."  he 
said.  "If  you  are  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
an  orchaitf.  ttut  country  up  thoe  may  look 
Uke  wasteland,  but  to  a  cattienan  that  is 
pretty  darned  good  range." 


Wkite  Paper  om  Ckiaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOUTH  rsani  rws 
IM  THE  HOUSB  OP  RWWBBBNTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 
Mr.  RICHARDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
very  able  and  timely  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  8 : 

TBX  CHIXA  STOKT 

The  1 .064-pi«e  white  paper  on  China  is  the 
of  American  ii^i  tela  who  soasrht  un- 
ly  to  frtHtrate  tlie  dow  and  Inter- 

urae  at  a  revolution,  the  roots  at 
which  go  t>ack  a  hundred  years.  All  of  these 
oOclals  are  men  of  good  faith.  All  of  them 
were  acKwted  by  patrioUc  purpose.  Tet  the 
failure  of  solsslon  after  mission  either  to  pre- 
vent cim  war  or  to  help  Chiang  Kal-ebek  lick 
the  ComanBBlstB  has  been  sttsaded  by  dis- 
sensions In  our  domestic  polltica  which  have 
been  shameful  and  dlvteive.  The  reason  is 
that  btps-rtlsanshlp  in  foreign  policy  baa 
never  extended  to  China.  Goverrwr  Dewey, 
cbing  for  aa  independent  foreign  policy. 

SUai^:%  Gbtna.  and  be  and  the  Re- 
publicans wmA  CMang  as  a  suck  with  which 
to  spank  Harry  Trvman.  One  result  was 
tiuit  the  State  Department  got  itself  las- 
prisoned  in  the  Interparty  oqniabhie;  many  ct 
our  dlploouits  found  themselveB  branded  and 
smeared  as  meiabcrs  of  a  red  cell  that  existed 
only  In  Republican  Imagination,  Nor 
this  sliir  wholly  partisan.  In  the  - 
aimed  at  diaasittUB(  the  StaU 
the  critics  baWbeen  assisted  by  a 
and  influential  lobby  of  mixed  Chinese  axu) 
American  composition  equipped  with  ample 
funds  which  belonged  properly  to  Chinese 
reooDstructkxi. 

A  panoraaaa  e(  the  personalities  in  charge 
of  our  Chins  policy  is  unfolded  In  this  report, 
beginning  with  General  StUwell.  Stllwell  re- 
ported that  Cldanc  Kai-ibsk  bad  become  a 
bostage  of  the  floroes  be  mantpulated.  and  he 
meant  evU  forces,  aocceedlng  events — up  to 
flM  ttme  that  Chiang's  nominated  successor, 
natim  III  U  TKUng-yen.  sctuaDy  pleaded  with 
Am^iassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart  to  restrain 


Chiang  fran  tnterf«vnoe  and  blasMd  ttw 
Chiang  regime  for  faUure  to  make 
use  of  Aaserlcan  aid — v1n<licated  tbe 
Jodgment.  Kever  can  there  bav 
a  afeory  of  monumental  stupkUty.  military  tn- 
eoBopetcBee.  and  political  vensJity  and 
myopU  as  Is  threaded  through  the  ciut>ded 
pages  of  this  white  paper.  Oeoeral  Bsen- 
hower  once  warned  that  you  cannot  cooper- 
ate with  weakness.  In  the  postwar  story  of 
Chins  the  United  States  sought  to  cooperate 
with  nioral  turpitude  (government  corrup- 
tion) and  a  moth-eaten  administration.  It 
was  this  decay  that,  after  the  coUapae  of  nego- 
tiations for  a  Nationaltst-CoatkflBonist  settle- 
ment, the  United  States  tried  to  make  s  func- 
tioning and  victorious  regime,  though  none 
of  the  American  represents tives  entertained 
the  sllgMcat  notion  that  that  re^me  bad 
any  pofMdar  sopport.  The  arms  we  aupplled 
fell,  or  were  sold,  to  the  CommunlsU.  and 
not  ooe  battle  was  loct  for  lack  of  arms 

This  is  a  depresstog  record  of  American 
futility.  It  should  wind  up  the  nonsensical 
assumption  that,  short  of  losing  oorselvcs 
in  China,  v»e  could  have  changed  the  cornse 
of  evenU.  It  should  equally  put  a  qtiietus  to 
the  Mtf»!»»  campaign  to  induce  us  to  indulge 
Ui  what  the  State  Department  calls  the  ~in- 
cakrxilable  risk"  of  stopping  events  which 
are  now  rushing  to  s  dimax.  What  An^rican 
policy  started  out  to  do  before  It  bankrupted 
Haelf  In  s  wretched  military  intervention  was 
to  aid  Chiang  in  solving  the  Communist  prob- 
lem by  political  means,  which  was  the  ststed 
object  of  Chiangs  own  policy.  He  and  no- 
body else  was  responsible  for  this  policy  of 
the  popular  front.  Not  only  General  Mar- 
Miall.  but  all  the  Americans  before  and  after 
him,  notably  General  Hurley,  worked  at  it. 
The  policy  was  doomed  to  failure  becatiae 
rendvtionary  forces  vrere  st  large  and  be- 
eaose  of  the  profound  mistmst  that  both 
sides  entertained  for  each  other. 

The  first  cause  Is  scarcely  mentioned  In 
these  memoranda:  the  second  preoccupies 
most  of  the  memorandlsts.  It  Is  revealed, 
contrary  to  general  supposition,  that  long 
before  the  war  with  Japan  was  over.  Chiang 
bad  left  the  job  of  vrinning  It  to  the  United 
States  and  turned  to  pnyaratlons  for  a 
tenoning  with  the  Commtmlsts.  The  ac- 
count of  General  Marshall's  ceaseless  toil 
at  medlatlan  Is  truly  heartbreaking  and  wUl 
remind  the  student  of  China  of  a  similar 
stint  by  Britain's  Oeceral  Gordon  in  the 
T'aiplng  retodUon.  The  integrity  ot  the  po- 
sition of  General  Manball.  as  of  General 
Gordon  before  him,  was  constantly  betrayed. 
Marshall  was  Klplin^esqiie  Ln  bis  hope,  and 
the  fine  austere  quality  of  the  man  Is  the 
only  jewel  dlaoemihlc  In  the  dross  and  dis- 
illusion of  this  packed  history. 

As  for  the  dross,  this  unhappy  episode  In 
our  foreign  relatfeiaa — which  baa  left  us  with 
a  tarnished  prestige  in  the  eyes  ot  the  Chi- 
nese people — could  hsve  been  underlined  by 
details  of  the  vast  sums  vrhlch  Chinese 
leaders  were  »>aw>-in£  abroad  while  they  were 
ippwsltTH  for  and  gattlng  vast  sums  for 
China  from  the  <lMWtran  taxpayers.  Gen- 
eral Wedcmeyer  swmi  to  has*  bad  the  data 
about  tbcae  funds,  but  on  groonds  that 
they  came  to  him  In  strict  confldsnoa  re- 
fused to  yield  the  lirfarmatlon  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Tet  General  Wedemeyer  was  in 
favor  at  blggnr  and  better  aid — that  tneal- 
f^lT«tJ«  rtek — as  well  as  of  an  Impracticable 
scheme  for  putting  Maacburla  under  UN 
trusteeship.     Here  for  tba  flrst  time  is  the 

TTi  ll J  SI  report.     It  was  for  China's  sake 

that  tbe  report  was  not  released,  for.  of 
course,  publication  of  the  Idea  about  Man- 
churia would  have  btu^  China's  pride, 
■'s  strlctnres  on  Chiang  and  tbe 
Mas  aa*  aa  add  aa  any  tn  the 
white  paper,  no  MbataMr  Intfsad  bMv  the 
unholy  graft  that  be  and  tbe  oibaii  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  help  Chiang.  It  went 
merrily  on  undo-  ECA.  and  William  R.  Mat- 
thews, shrewdest  of  recent  Journalistic  wan- 


derers In  Asia,  reported  on  tbe  very  day  <* 
tbe  Issaaace  oC  this  wblte  paper  that  be  had 
found  BCA  goods  for  CSitaa  on  sale  In  8Uaa. 
Tbe  sorry  tale  Is  one  of  —at  and  tears 
and  liiissias  czpcadBd  ta  tbls  valnaat  at 
projects  at  saving  Cbina.  Let 
bygones  (eves  the  awsssadly 
faUure  to  consult  China  ovtr  tba  TlRa 
on  Manchuria)  and  let  as.  for  a  chMOge.  con- 
centrate or  a  pro- Aaserlcan  pnlkcy  In  respect 
to  far  eastern  txvmoils.  Bventa  are  nsoetng 
fsst;  our  AiiMHisans  mm  In 
the  natural  sM 

phohca  in  China,  and  we  must  now 
of  lecfctag  after  our  Amwlrssn  Mitwil  id 
our  Chinese. 


IS  Coacening  a  NatioBal 
WaffcUw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

or  wTwassKs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEFBBBBrrATTVES 

Tuesday.  Augv^  9.  1945 

Mr.  O^ULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
connection  with  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  the  debate  on  the  Lesinski  bill, 
H.  R  5«5«,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Who'e,  I  called  attentior  to  the  fact  that 
I  would  cause  to  be  iilacad  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  today's  CtmmmamauL  Rccom 
a  telegram  and  a  sts.temcnt  which  I  re- 
ferred to  at  that  time. 

I  believe  that  these  documents  present 
♦■'^e  viewpoint  of  the  workers  much  bet- 
ter than  the  champions  o^  the  worters 
have  d<»ie  to  date,  and  I  now  set  them 
forth  ftw  your  readine  and  study. 

■nus  momlnf  I  received  the  fallowing 
telegram,  which  1  will  quote  In  part,  from 
J.  S.  Pottrfsky.  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  Amenca: 

Sporadic  wage  cuts  in  soaae  unorganiaed 
pUttta  base  already  takan  place.  If  a  higher 
E^^HHan  wags  is  not  enacted,  more  sraas 
cuts  in  the  lowest  paM  indaatrtss  arlU  fol- 
low. The  old  trend  at  wsgslr  uanpstirirwi  )m 
blighted  areas,  and  starsatloa  SMt^n.  irtiicii 
the  Fair  Lahui  Standards  Act  waa  Intaaded 
to  prevent  will  be  upon  us  Cor  groop  num- 
bers SSO.000  soeaobcrs  ot  the  issslgaanatad 
qo<KtT»^  Worksrs  of  AsaerVsa.  snataved  la 
tba  iacB> 


Tbhlj-asa  years  of 
eanvtaMss  as  that  the 
to  chaises  in  the  east  of  living  will  lead  to 
and  contribute  to  In- 
It  will  also  lend 
to  wacB  eatttnc  f  or 

If  cost  at  nvtng  drops  slightly. 

On  August  5  last  1  rec^ved  the  fcrilow- 
ing  statement  from  SolflOMO  Barkin.  re- 
aeait:h  director.  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  and  chairman,  CIO  Commtt- 
tee  on  the  Revision  at  the  Pair  Labor 
Btandanis  Act: 

A  statutory  minimum  wage  wbieb  woidd 
fluctuate  with  changes  in  tha  ooM  of  liv- 
ing wotild  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  A  "floor"  which  moves 
up  »nri  down  in  mechanical  response  to  a 
mathematical  Index  Is  no  floor  at  all.  Tha 
first  requirement  of  a  minimum  srage  ia 
%t\^t  it  provlda  a  stabla  baas  which  worlcers 
and  employes  alike  ean  look  ^^<^_f^^ 
protection.    Workers  "^ 

zcdaction  in  living 
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pcoteetton  afftlnst  unf&lr  competition 
on  wagc-cutttng.    Only  a  stabto  floor 
under  w«ces  c»n  pcoTkle  thU  protection. 

Tbe  arsumenta  ot  the  prcponenta  of  a 
flexible  statutory  minimum  wage  can  be  sum- 
■arlMd  ••  foUowe: 

1.  aiae*  tiM  minimum  wage  la  baaed  on 
the  east  ot  a  minimum  budget,  it  abould 
be  adjusted  to  cbangea  In  cost. 

2.  If  sofertaMtel  price  reductions  occur, 
the  melnfnaxts  of  a  relatively  blgb  mlnl- 
■lom  wage  wotikl  cause  unemployment  be- 
tmam    of    unfavorable    cost-price    relatlon- 

The  first  of  these  arguments  falls  of  Its 
own  weight  since  the  pr«mlae  on  which  It  Is 
Is  Invalid.  The  cost  of  a  minimum 
today  is  far  above  75  cents  per  hour 
Even  the  WPA  aoMfvency  budget — which  was 
rtealfnsrt  to  eoivcr  the  minimum  needs  of 
a  typteal  family  of  four  for  only  an  emer- 
durlng  which  adequate  sus- 
eoittd  not  be  provided — woold  now 
require  an  hourly  wage  of  •1.07  for  3.000 
hours  a  year.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  a  mini- 
mum health  and  decency  budget  for  an  em- 
ployed woman  living  alone  Is  far  In  excess 
of  the  Income  derived  from  wages  of  75 
eents  per  hour  Seven  such  budgets  of 
recent  date  are  available;  they  wee*  pre- 
pared bf  State  labor  departmenu  for  use 
ta  <lrt<ti»«"*"g  Slate  minimum  wages  for 
woaaan  worker*.  Tbe  cost  of  all  of  them  at 
praeat  Is  well  atoove  75  centa  an  hour. 

Thus,  even  a  substantial  decline  in  con- 
■■Ber  prteea  would  merely  enable  the  work- 
er* wbo  reeelve  75  cents  per  hour  to  come 
rioaer  to  meettog  tb*  coat  of  a  minimum 
health  and  deeaacr  budget.  It  la  hardly 
concetvabl*  tba*  prtoes  could  drop  so  far 
In  the  roraaaaaWa  future  as  to  make  75  cents 
an  hoxir  a  luxury  wage. 

The  second  at  tbe  above  arguments  la 
reminiscent  of  the  debates  of  1937  and  ISM. 
wticn  tbe  ttoaere»Jcal  eeoaoaalats  predicted 
dirt  conaaqpaaeaa  from  the  adoption  of  the 
3S  centa  minimum  wage.  Hundreds  of 
thouaanda  of  workers  were  to  be  thrown  out 
of  work  becaviaa  tbalr  employers  would  be 
"squBiiaed"  between  high  coets  and  low 
pricea.  Actually,  employment  did  not  dc- 
on  the  contrary  It  Increased  in  the 
f  jUowtng  the  effective  date  of  tbe 
act    (October   lM8t 

■Bplo}-ment  In  manufacturing  Increased 
bf  10.000  between  mld-Oetobar  and  mid-No- 
f  embsi  By  May  of  IMO.  $»MO  mora  work- 
ers  were  employed  In  tnduetry  than  In  May 
ot  the  previous  year. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  the  maintenance 
f*t  a  floor  under  wa^ee  at  a  time  when  prtoee 
are  dropping  *s  a  potent  stabilising  force  In 
the  economy  Kaap^Ag  wagea  up 
keeping  purchaaiag  powai  up. 
are  created  as  purchasing  power  Is  trans- 
lated Into  consumer  expendlturee.  Only 
the  premiums  are  being  cut  out  of  high  prlcee. 
In  his  midyear  Economic  Report,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congrees  July  liMO.  Prsatdent 
Buslneaa  cannot  be  proeper- 
I  the  purchasing  power  of  workers  Is 
Ined.  While  price  reductions  are  de- 
they  should  not  be  attained  at  the 
expense  of  wage  cutting."  This  statement 
recognises  the  crucial  Importance  of  main- 
taining wagea  In  order  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. Tbe  argiiment  that  a  minimum  wage 
of  75  centa  would  Increaae  unemployment  la 
prepoatarooa  baeaVM  It  Ignoraa  the  salutary 
effects  of  a  floor  imdar  wagaa  on  purchaalng 
power  and  consumer  expenditures. 

A  "flexible**  statutory  minimum  wage 
would  tie  the  minimum  wage  to  Just  one  of 
tbe  factors  on  which  it  Is  based  (cost  of 
hving)  and  lgZK>re  all  of  the  others.  No 
consideration  woul4  b*  given  to  the  growing 
productivity  of  our  aeooomy:  the  profitabil- 
ity of  our  Industrie*:  the  general  movement 
of  wages  under  collective  bargaining;  the  ex- 
9n  of  our  national  Income.  The  wage 
Bla  of  the  dominant  American  industries 
rnlch  are  over  91  per  hour.  President  Tru- 


sald.  "the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
Amertaan  economy  is  progress  and  expan- 
sion "  (Midyear  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.  July  1949.  p.  5.)  Are  we  to  de- 
prive the  lowest  paid  of  our  workers  from 
all  of  the  benefits  of  our  progress?  Shall 
we  freese  their  pay  to  the  present  cost  struc- 
ture so  that  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  tech- 
nological prograas  which  may  be  passed  on 
In  the  form  of  low«r  pricea  will  be  taken  out 
of  their  meager  earnings?  Shall  the  men 
and  women  who  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selvee  against  exploitation  be  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  law? 

Wage  cutting  In  line  with  living  coata  re- 
ductions Is  not  typical  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining relatlonahlps  In  An>erlean  Industry. 
A  provision  which  tied  wages  to  the  coet  of 
living  In  the  1944  General  Motors  Corp.  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Auto  Workers.  CIO. 
was  greeted  with  amazement  and  disap- 
proved by  the  American  labor  movement. 
This  principle  has  since  been  disavowed  by 
the  UAW.  which  decided  In  lU  1949  conven- 
tion to  cancel  the  escalator  clause  when  the 
General  Motors  agreement  expires  In  1950. 
Shall  this  principle — which  u  repugnant  to 
American  labor  generally — be  applied  only  to 
the  lowest-paid  of  our  workers? 

The  complications  which  a  coiutantiy 
changing  minimum  rate  would  Introduce 
Into  the  admlniatvatlon  of  the  act  would 
make  It  Impoeelble  to  achieve  an  effective 
degree  of  enforcement.  Manf  vlnUMons  of 
minimum  wage  la.ws  and  oadaea  ara  unin- 
tentional even  under  a  loftg-eetatollalr  ed 
minimum  wage.  The  confusion  which  would 
be  created  by  frequent  changea  In  the  mini- 
mum would  confound  any  attempt  to  en- 
force the  act  and  leave  the  queation  of  good 
fallh  always  m  doubt.  Thus  the  entire  at- 
tempt of  the  Coni^eas  to  provide  protaetion 
to  workara  and  employers  through  fair  labor 
standards  would  be  nullified  by  this  device. 
The  movement  for  a  "flexible '  minimum 
wage  tied  to  coet  of  living  Is  nothing  but  a 
back-door  attack  on  the  effaettvaBass  of  the 
minimum  wage  Itself.  It  wofuld  favor  the 
unscruptiloiis  employer  and  dlacrlmlnate 
against  the  fair  one. 


State  Department's  Wfiite  Piper  and  the 
We<iemejrer  Rcp«rt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODCE 

or  comvacncxTT 

IN  THB  maOSM  OP  RSPBaSKNTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  serloasly  dis- 
turbed by  the  grave  crlals  in  the  Far  East. 
While  there  Is  no  easy  solution,  we  can 
be  sure  of  one  thing  and  that  is  that  a 
do-nothing  policy  will  result  In  the  even- 
tual victory  of  the  Communist  forces 
over  this  entire  area. 

Constantlne  Brown,  a  celebrated  stu- 
dent of  foreign  affairs,  has  written  a 
most  Interesting  article  in  connection 
with  the  State  Department's  white  paper 
and  the  Wedemeyer  report.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  CoNCRKssioif  AL  Rxcord  this 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star. 

THS     CMAMCIIfO     WOaL»— TAILUia     OT      tWUM) 

STATaa  roucT  in  cmwa  blamid  on  thusb 
wacnMoaa> 


(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
Publication  of  the  long-suppressed  Wede- 
meyer report  on  China  In  the  Stau  Depart- 
ment's white  paper  yasterdaj  makes  dear 


the  terrific  burden  of  reeponsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  American  policy  In  China  which 
falls  on  those  who  made  the  decision  to  Ignore 
the  recommendations  In  that  report. 

Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  determined 
on  his  1947  mission  for  President  Truman 
that  there  was  sn  Imminent  threat  of  China 
becoming  wholly  Communist-dominated, 
particularly  if  Manchuria  were  permitted  to 
fall  to  the  Reds;  that  a  Communist  China 
would  be  inimical  to  American  strategic  In- 
terests; that  a  5-year  program  of  moral,  eco- 
nomic and  material  aid  should  be  under- 
taken (streni^thenlng  military  assistance  al- 
ready going  to  the  Nationalists)  and  that  this 
aid  program  should  be  coupled  with  drastic 
reforms  both  In  the  Nationalist  government 
and  the  Army  which  would  solve  to  some  ex- 
tent China's  age-old  problems  of  graft  and 
Inefficiency. 

The  State  Department's  white  paper  gives 
no  Indication  that  any  effort  was  made  to 
put  the  Wedemeyer  recommendations  Into 
effect,  but  makes  It  clear  that  the  standing 
policy  of  wait  and  see  was  persisted  In  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment has  practically  collapsed  before  the 
Communist  advances. 

niVDlNGS  KXFT  r*OX  PUBUC 

Not  only  ware  the  recommendations  Ig- 
nored aa  a  ea«rae  of  policy  for  the  American 
Government,  but  the  Aoaerlcan  people  were 
denied  factual  knowledge  of  General  Wede- 
meyer's  findings  by  ofltelal  suppreaalon  of  the 
report,  on  the  excuse — which  friends  of  Na- 
tioaaliat  China  will  find  pretty  thin — that 
the  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  have 
been  o^ended  seriously  by  General  Wede- 
meyer's  propeaal  for  a  trusteeship  ovar 
churla  aa  a  means  of  halting 
expansion. 

General  Wedemeyer  believed  that  China 
could  be  saved,  and  he  made  proposals  which. 
If  carried  out.  at  least  would  have  stemmed 
tbe  tide  at  eoamunlam  in  this  vast  part  of 
Asu  if  It  did  not  completely  extirpate  It. 
His  report  shows  his  bmUmS  that  our  full-scale 
support  to  the  Nationalists  might  Impel  Rus- 
sia to  even  greater  asetetance  to  the  Commu- 
nists than  she  had  been  giving,  and  the  con- 
sequent poeslbUlty  of  a  third  world  war. 
Tbla.  in  his  view,  was  a  calculated  risk  which 
should  be  taken  In  order  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  a  system  which  had  demonstrsted 
incompatibility  with  the  west- 


Tbe  President's  special  luveettgator  ex- 
preaaad  tb*  view  that  the  loes  of  Manchuria 
to  tbe  Gommunisu  would  mean  the  creation 
of  a  new  Soviet  laMllit  and  the  eventual  fail 
of  all  China  to  lloaacMr's  puppets.  This  Is 
now  In  procssB  of  being  accomplished.  Man- 
churia fell  to  the  Reds  long  ago  and  is  firmly 
In  their  grasp.  But  since  then  they  have 
taken  Pelplng.  NanJUng.  and  ahang>.»i  ^jxd 
now  are  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of  all 
south  China,  wbose  metropolis  U  Canton, 
covaai  NOT  kxplainkd 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  does  not  ex- 
plain why  the  State  Department,  even  after 
receiving  General  Wedemeyer's  report,  pur- 
sued lU  same  old  course  of  obetructlng  every 
propoeed  measure  to  help  the  Nationalists. 

That  is  where  the  burden  of  responsibility 
will  faU.  To  send  a  top-ranking  general,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  Chinese  situation  from 
World  War  II  days,  to  make  an  Investigation 
and  then  to  Ignore  completely  his  advice  In 
favor  of  the  slsnted  opinions  of  State  De- 
partment functionaries  ranks  as  a  major 
blunder  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 

The  question  now  is  whether  It  U  too  late 
to  do  something  about  the  Wedemeyer  re- 
port and  to  apply  the  recommendations  hs 
made.  It  Is  too  late,  of  cotirse.  to  do  anything 
about  Manchuria,  but  It  Is  not  too  late  for 
the  United  States,  with  lu  resourcee.  to  step 
Into  the  Chinese  picture  and  to  throw  Its 
weight  against  any  further  progreea  by  the 
Communist  srmiea. 
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As  Mr.  Acheson  makes  clear  tn  his  letter 
of  transmittal  of  the  white  paper  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  American  policy  la  being  re- 
worked to  fit  Into  the  realities  of  the  far 
aastem  situation.  If  this  means  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  active  help  to  those  Chinese 
who  will  fight  the  R^ds — and  General  Wede- 
meyer makes  It  clear  that  the  Chinese  people 
do  not  want  communism — the  new  policy 
will  be  spplauded  on  all  sides.  If  It  means 
simply  vague  moral  support  to  paaslve  re- 
the  policy  will  falL 


A  SliAcking  Document 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  aOtJTH  DAKOTA 

W  THE  HOX:3E  OP  PJ3»RESENTA  1 1  v  kS 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  completed  reading  a 
shocking  document.  It  is  a  report  of 
an  audit  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  by 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  July  11. 

The  report  deals  with  the  subsidies 
paid  to  three  shipping  lines — American 
Pre.sident  Lines.  Ltd..  American  Export 
Lines.  Inc..  and  United  States  Unes 
Co. — for  the  construction  of  six  passen- 
ger ships.  These  subsidies  are  entirely 
proper  under  the  law.  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  which  provides  that  ship 
operators  shall  receive  Government  help 
in  order  to  keep  the  American  flag  in 
fOTcign  commerce.  But  the  subsidies 
have  been  paid  out  in  a  manner  and  for 
purposes  never  dreamed  of  by  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  law. 

This  law  sets  up  two  kinds  of  subsi- 
dies to  be  paid  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion— con.struction-differential  and  na- 
tional defense  subsidies.  Construcuon- 
difTerential  grants  are  designed  to  place 
Iteftbed  Bfeafees  shipowners  on  a  par  with 
ttldr  funlgii  competitors  through  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  United 
States  and  foreign  construction  costs. 
Thne  subsidies  are  limited  by  law  to 
S3S  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction, except  that  they  may  go  as 
high  as  50  percent  if  there  is  convincing 
erMence  that  the  actual  dilTerential  be- 
tween United  States  and  foreign  costs 
is  that  great.  In  addition,  in  the  case 
of  national  defense  subsidies,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  is  authorized  to  pay 
the  enUre  cost  of  any  features  put  in  the 
ship  for  possible  military  use. 

The  mechanics  of  the  subsidy  arrange- 
ment are  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contracts  With  a  shipyard  for  the 
construction  of  a  vessel,  and  then  it  turns 
around  and  contracts  at  the  same  time 
for  the  vessel's  sale  to  a  shipping  line  at 
its  estimated  foreign  cost. 

Of  the  six  ships  invotVttd  to  Warren's 
report,  two  are  large  passenger  vessels 
for  American  Export  Lines,  three  are 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
sels for  American  President  Lines,  and 
the  sixth  is  a  large  trans- Atlantic  super- 
Uner  foi"  United  Stotes  Lines, 

The  SIX  ships  are  costing  the  Maritime 
Commission  a  total  of  $150,000,000,  Tlie 
Commission  has  sold  the  ships  to  the 


three  lines  for  $70000.000  Who  pays 
the  balance  of  $80,000,000?  The  tax- 
payers, of  course.  They  are  handing 
over  to  the  shipping  lines  a  subsidy  of  53 
percent  of  the  vessels'  cost. 

Merely  on  the  face  of  It,  this  cost  dis- 
tribution would  call  for  serious  scrutiny. 
B'.'.t  then  Comptroller  General  Warren 
goes  on  to  say  of  the  Government's  $S0,- 
000.000  gift: 

Not  less  than  S25.000,C(X)  must  be  consid- 
ered as  excessive  due  to  various  trregulju' 
procedures,  .naccxirate  calculations,  and  un- 
justifiably liberal  Interpretations  of  statu- 
tory language. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  isn't  just  an 
off-the-cuIT  opinion  of  mine — it  is  the 
sober  and  expert  judgment  of  the  Cor- 
poration Audits  Division  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Comptroller  General  Warren  says  the 
law  controlling  the  payment  of  subsidies 
has  been  ignored: 

The  Commission  has  authorized  oonstrvtc- 
tlon  subsidies  in  excess  of  33V3  percent  on 
evidence  which  In  our  opinion  falls  far  short 
of  the  standard  of  convincing  evidence  re- 
quired by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  and 
without  the  Commission  itself  having  heard 
the  evidence.  •  •  •  Furthermore.  It  has 
utilised  its  authority  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  national  defense  features  as  a  vehicle  for 
paying  subsidies  in  excess  of  those  autnor- 
ized  by  the  act. 

Mr.  Warren  de.scribes  exactly  how  the 
Commission  went  about  safeguarding 
the  Government's  money: 

The  subsidy  calculations  were  made 
*  *  *  prlmuily  on  the  basis  of  fragments 
of  Information  supplied  by  the  Commission's 
foreign  representatives  and  foreign  publica- 
tions. Moreover,  in  interpreting  this  infor- 
mation and  filling  lu  tbe  gaps,  the  Comooia- 
sion's  staff  made  a  large  number  of  assump- 
tions without  foundation  and  Its  calcula- 
tions were  replete  with  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies. 

To  cite  a  few  of  the  Commission's 
many  blunders: 

Rrst.  It  assumed,  without  any  basis 
whatever,  that  foreign  and  domestic 
material  costs  were  equal.  Actually,  the 
only  available  data  indicated  that  some 
foreign  costs  were  60  percent  above  do- 
mestic. 

Second.  An  error  of  $1,500,000  was 
made  as  a  result  of  using  shipyard  bids 
which  were  not  comp«u^ble. 

Third.  An  error  In  simple  arithmetic 
changed  a  cost  figure  by  5  percent. 

Mistakes  like  these,  said  Warren, 
"compietely  discredit  the  subsidy  calcula- 
tions '  Even  the  Commission's  staff  ad- 
mitted that  one  important  calculation 
was  worthless.  It  is  incredible  that 
$80,000,000  would  be  doled  out  in  such 
a  helter-skelter  way,  as  though  they 
were  lollipops. 

Por  an  eye-opening  example  of  tbe 
Maritime  Commissions  prodigality  let  us 
look  at  the  2, 000 -passenger  trans-Atlan- 
tic superliner  for  the  United  States  Lines 
Co.  This  will  be  the  greatest  passenger 
ship  in  the  world,  exceeding  in  speed, 
comfort,  and  service  any  vessel  now 
afloat.  I  am  proud  that  this  marvel  will 
fly  the  American  flag,  and  I  recognize 
its  importance  to  American  commerce 
and  national  defense.  But  I  am  not 
proud  of  how  the  ship  Is  beinr  paid  for. 

The  superlin«-  will  cost  the  Maritime 
Commission  $70,373,008.  The  Commis- 
sion has  contracted  to  sdl  it  to  the  United 


SUtes  Lines  Co.  for  $28,087,000,  «•  40 
cents  on  the  dollar.  That  is  the  kind  of 
shiny  bargain  I  would  like  to  find  in  my 
own  shopping,  but  tt  is  no  t>argain  to 
the  taxpayers  who  have  to  make  up  the 
other  60  cents — or  a  subsidy  of  $42.- 
386.000. 

The  sale  price  of  the  superliner  pur- 
ports to  be  based  chiefly  on  British  costs. 
Yet  the  amount  charged  the  United 
States  Lines  Co.  is  not  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  replacing  either  of  the  British 
Queens — the  Qmeen  Mary  or  the  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Furthermore,  the  superliner 
Is  designed  not  only  to  compete  with  the 
QuecTis.  but  to  be  superior  to  th«n,  espe- 
cially in  speed. 

Authoritative  estimates  of  the  replace- 
ment costs  of  the  Queens,  including  one 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  s  own  foac- 
eign  representative,  all  range  between 
$50,000,008  and  $65,808,608.  Thus.  I 
cannot  see  how  the  superlin*r  could 
possibly  be  built  in  England  for  $28,087,- 
000 — the  Marilme  Commission's  sale 
price.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Commfa- 
sion's  explanation  of  how  that  miracle 
could  be  performed. 

Obviously,  the  Maritime  Commission 
has  been  flouting  the  law.  It  has  rid- 
den roughshod  over  the  specific  wishes 
of  Congress.  It  has  been  guilty  of  per- 
fectly amazing  largesse  with  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Perhaps  the  Maritime 
Commission,  in  writing  its  own  laws,  has 
been  seeking  to  set  an  extrava<?ance  rec- 
ord for  other  Federal  agencies  to  shoot 
at.  If  so.  it  should  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  the  $25,000,000  irregularity  discov- 
ered by  Comptroller  General  Warren. 

But  the  taxpayers  do  not  share  the 
CommLssion's  feelings.  The  Warren  re- 
port has  shown  that  a  careful  watch 
must  be  kept  on  the  Commission's  spend- 
ing. I  think,  as  does  the  Comptroller. 
that  one  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  re- 
quire that  the  Commission  hold  open 
hearings  before  awarding  subsidies  for 
sfatp  construction.  All  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  subsidies  are  based 
should  be  presented  there.  I  ahso  think 
that  the  cost  of  ship  features  included 
for  military  purpo.ses  should  be  paid  from 
Navy  Department  appropriations  and 
should  be  permitted  only  if  the  features 
had  no  fowitrrlii  ottUty.  No  loasir 
would  the  Maritime  Commis&lcm  be  aUa 
to  concoct  the  national-defense  device  in 
order  to  shell  out  even  larger  sums  of 
Federal  mtmej. 


Hoovtf  CaamissioB  Recommendations 
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Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Connecticut  CouncU  of  Women's  Repub- 
lican Clubs,  at  a  meeting  held  on  July 
19.  1949,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
afllrmative  action  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  bringing  about  the  gov- 
ernmental reforms  embodied  in  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations. 
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I  submit  the  text  of  the  resolution  (or 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Members — in 
tbe  realisation  of  the  salutary  effect  such 
reforms  will  bring  about: 

Whereas  tbe  blp«rtlsan  Comm  lesion  on 
Orgsnuatlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oovernment  haa  presented  to  the  Ciingr— 
of  the  United  States  its  report,  which  is 
Tlrtusily  a  btueprlnt  for  proarsM  and  pros- 
ptrlty  throxigh  economy,  and 

Whereas  Connecticut,  with  over  lOO.COO  of 
ber  wot  leers  out  of  )ob«.  is  feeling  the  pres- 
ol  economic  unrest  caused  by  the  bur- 
tax  levies,  the  bureaucratic  inter- 
tmrmae*  and  the  strani^llns  red  tape  of  our 
topbeavy  and  unwieldy  Ccvenunent  struc- 
txire:  and 

Whereas  these  obstacles  to  Job-producing 
business  and  the  resultant  dangers  to  enter- 
prise and  investment  have  acted  as  a  de- 
terrent to  new  business  and  production  by 
•Mabttibed  firms,  in  a  state  where  luoem- 
irtoysMSit  is  reaching  new  peaks  daily  and 
where  the  bankruptcy  rate  is  three  times 
what  it  was  a  year  ago;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  woxild  extend  his 
full  cooperation  to  the  end  that  the  objec- 
■ousbt  may  be  obtained:  and  that  the 
gMlsatton  of  the  executive  branch. 
In  many  Instances.  UayoBM  bvadltaps  on 
•flectlve  and  economical  adm  I  iilati  aUon  and 
must  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  that  the 
"takic  *  *  *  is  to  crystallise  this  general 
belief  into  concrete  and  wise  proposals  for 
action":  Therefore  be  it 

Jlesolred.  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
necticut Councli  of  Women's  Republican 
Clubs,  fully  recognise  that  to  translate  into 
action  the  recommendation  of  the  bipartisan 
Commission  will  cut  the  costs  of  government, 
reduce  personnel,  eliminate  duplication  of 
•ffort.  promote  tbe  freedom  of  the  Individual 
stimulate  prodiurtion  and  employment,  in- 
spire business  eompetltlon  and  taring  the  cost 
(k  prodTiCtlon  and  resultant  prices  down 
wtthln  the  reach  of  mass  purchasers  as  an 
aid  to  mass  production  and  full  employ - 
ment:  and  be  it  further 

assotocd.  That  ws  urge  the  Connecticut 
MsBilMn  ot  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
m  aadsavor  to  oMata  prompt  consideration 
Of  tbs  rseommsBdatknu  of  the  commission 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  support 
all  necessary  and  proper  legislation  which 
will  most  effectively  carry  forward  these  rec- 
■Bunendations.  and  that  we  urge  the  Presl- 
4Hit  of  tbe  United  States  and  his  various 
subordinates  In  the  executive  department  to 
coopsrate  and  act  at  once  to  put  into  effect 
the  findings,  reforms  and  changes  recom- 
mend!^ by  the  ComnUsslon  on  Organisation 
ot  the  Kiscutlve  Branch  of  the  Oovernment. 


ElcctioB  of  Roybal— OcMOcracy  kt  Work 
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OF 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
not  commonly  known,  but  within  the 
city  of  Los  Ange'es  and  its  immediate 
environs  Is  located  the  second  greatest 
Mexican -American  population  center  in 
tbe  world.  Mexico  City.  Mexico,  is  the 
Mo.  1  population  area  in  this  respect. 

We  are  proud  of  the  contribution 
which  American  cltlsens  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  «lMO«nt  have  made  to  the  cul- 
tural, social,  educational,  and  political 
life  of  our  community.    Within  my  con- 


gressional district  many  thousands  of 
these  good  citizens  reside.  One  group 
in  my  district  which  has  organized  and 
achieved  a  highly  respected  position 
among  my  constituents  is  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Organization.  I  want  to 
compliment  them  on  the  active  leader- 
ship they  are  taking  in  assLsting  their 
fellow  citizens  integrate  themselves  into 
every  phase  of  our  community. 

In  the  recent  Los  Angeles  City  cotm- 
cUmanic  elections,  one  of  our  highly  re- 
spected American  citizens  of  Mexican 
ancestry.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  was  elected 
to  the  important  position  of  city  council- 
man of  the  ninth  district,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr  Roybal  was  supported  not  only  by 
Spanish- speaking  citizens  bu»^  by  other 
good  American  citizens  of  Jewish.  Negro, 
Japanese.  Italian,  and  Philippine  de- 
scent. In  fact,  people  of  all  races  and 
religions  joined  together  to  elect  this 
fine  young  man  to  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected civic  positions. 

The  election  of  Edward  R.  Roybal 
proves  that  the  people  of  my  district 
respect  the  Intrinsic  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual: it  also  proves  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  district  are  willing 
to  rise  above  the  prejudice,  intolerance, 
and  bigotry  which  precludes  an  indi- 
vidual from  leadership  because  of  his 
racial  origin  or  his  religious  affiliation. 

I  am  proud  that  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict really  believe  in  democracy.  I  am 
proud  that  they  have  demonstrated 
their  belief  by  joining  together  and  elect- 
ing this  worthy  young  man  to  public  of- 
fice I  am  confident  that  Edward  R. 
Roybal  will  acquit  himself  with  great 
honor  to  the  citizens  of  all  races  and  re- 
ligions, who  have  shown  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  him  by  electing  him  to 
this  position  of  leadership  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  und^r  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  in  the  Ricohd.  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Dally  News  of  July  1.  1949.  on  the  subject 
matter  of  my  remarks: 

TBI      LATnt      ONX-EICHTH 

Today  s*  methlng  new  Is  being  added  to 
Los  Angeles'  city  government. 

When  Edward  R.  Roybal  takes  offlce  today 
as  Ninth  District  city  councilman,  be  be- 
comes the  first  local  citizen  of  Mexican - 
American  ancestry  to  win  councilmanic  stat- 
ure In  more  than  70  years. 

Roybal's  election  also  says  tbat  after  nearly 
a  century  of  civic  silence  Los  ftngsiss'  Span- 
ish-speaiclng  cttiaens — who  constitute  the 
city's  numerically  biggest  minority — have 
raised  their  voices  clearly  and  unmistakably. 
The  estimated  250,000  resldenU  of  Uexlcan- 
Amerlcan  descent — tbos*  who  comprise  the 
Latin  one-eighth  of  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
and  make  It  the  largest  Spanlsb-speaklng 
city  outside  of  Mexico — are  learning  to  make 
tass  of  the  most  effective  channel  open  to  de- 
mocracy's cultural  minorities — the  ballot. 
Through  this  channel  they  may  succeed  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  needs  of  their  neglected  neigh- 
borhoods. 

More  Importantly,  the  rising  political  con- 
sciousness of  this  Latin  one-eighth  promises 
tbj  beginnings  of  a  valuable  brtdge-buUd- 
Ing  Job. 

During  the  modsm  ysars  of  Los  Angeles' 
emergence  as  tbs  third  city  of  ths  llatton.  a 
gulf  has  separated  most  Mexlcan-Amss  Icau 
elttasna  froai  tbe  rsM  ot  tbs  oommunity. 
This  gulf  has  been  caused  by  many  things: 
by  language,  by  custom,  by  educational  and 


economic  factors.  It's  a  gulf  that  isn't  going 
to  be  bridged  overnight.  But  a  start  toward 
bridging  it  at  Its  most  strategic  point  can  be 
made  and  is  being  made  at  the  precinct  poll- 
ing place.  For  it  Is  here  citizens  begin  to 
achieve  social  recognition  and  municipal  at- 
tention on  a  par  with  that  accorded  other 
segments  of  the  population.  It  is  here  citi- 
zens start  to  become  responsible  copartici- 
pators  in  the  life  stream  of  the  community 
and  Nation. 

What  happened  May  31  in  Los  Angeles' 
populous  east  side  ninth  councilmanic  dis- 
trict was  no  accident.  CouncUman  Roybal 
received  more  than  30.000  out  of  a  total  of 
appmlmateiy  35.000  votes  cast  because  2 
years  ago  a  clvic-mtnded  group  known  as 
the  Community  Sarvlce  Organization  set 
alx>ut  to  accomplish  a  task  of  social  engi- 
neering among  residents  of  the  east  side. 
In  0  months'  time  prior  to  the  1948  elections, 
the  community-service  group  registered  15.- 
000  Spanlsb-speaklng  residents  and  many 
other  thousands  ftom  the  Jewish.  Negro,  Jap- 
anese-American. Italian,  mipino,  and  Anglo 
neighborhoods  of  Los  Angeles'  most  cosmo- 
politan area.  What  followed  was  a  great 
upsurge  of  Intergroup  cooperation  which 
rolled  up  a  total  of  138,132  votes  for  Rich- 
ard Ibanez  as  candidate  for  judge  of  Superior 
Court  OfBce  No.  3  and  gave  to  Jose  Chavez 
nearly  quadruple  the  1946  votes  cast  for  him 
In  the  nity-Orat  assembly  district  contest. 
Neither  raadtdats  was  elected:  but  the  way 
was  paved,  aarertbelees,  for  strengthened  fu- 
ture effort,  as  the  Roybal  election  testifies. 
On  May  31.  1949,  the  ninth  district  regis- 
tered 7  percent  more  votes  than  any  other 
district  in  the  city 

The  Community  Service  Organization  is 
the  local  project  of  the  Chlcatfo-fOMidSd  In- 
dustrial Areaa  Foundation.  *Tl«1Mlilint  10 
years  ago  in  the  stockyards  neighborhood 
by  Bishop  Shiel,  head  of  Chicago's  Catholic 
Charities,  and  O.  Howland  Sliaw,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  the  foundation 
went  to  work  with  adiilts  in  slum  communi- 
ties to  solve  the  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency Most  notable  LAP  Innovation  was 
tbe  Back -of -the- Yards  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cU.  a  small,  tightly  knit  citizens'  group  ded- 
icated to  neighborhood  improvement. 

In  east  side  Los  Angeles  the  community 
service  people  are  furthering  the  back-of- 
the-yards  objectives.  And  they  seem  to  be 
proving,  by  orderly,  democratic  methods,  that 
its  possible  for  any  people,  regardless  of 
rsce.  religion,  or  national  origin  to  tear  down 
the  ripped  and  twisted  remnanu  of  the  old 
barbed  barriers  of  hostility  and  prejudice, 
walling  off  citizens  of  various  religious  and 
ethnic  backgrounds — proving  It's  possible  for 
people  to  go  forth  arm  in  arm  and  become 
sharing  partners  in  all  the  manifold,  rich  ex- 
periences that  make  up  the  thing  we  call  the 
democratic  process. 

Tes,  something  new  has  been  added  to  Los 
Angeles'  civic  life.  The  municipal  household 
has  a  brighter,  more  up-to-date  look.  And 
the  local  precedents  shattered  by  Roybal's 
election  Indicate  democracy  is  stepping 
steadily  forward  on  tbe  borne  front — that  the 
distance  of  caste  and  culttire  Is  shrinking  to 
fit  the  shrunken  world — R.  E.  G.  H. 


Yovtii  ia  the  Commaoity    Our  Giristiaa 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  or  RIPRESENTATTVW 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   take 
great  pleasure  In  calling  to  the  attention 
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of  the  House  an  Inspiring  essay  written 
by  Robert  H.  Smith,  o'  McAlester,  Okla. 
The  essay  of  this  young  man,  who  has  just 
graduated  from  high  school,  was  not  only 
a  State  winner  in  the  Oklahoma  United 
Chi.stian  Youth  Movement  PAPISHAD 
contest  but  In  the  national  finals  it  was 
adjudged  the  top  regional  winner,  one 
of  six  in  the  Nation,  in  a  contest  based 
not  only  on  the  essay  itself,  but  also  on 
the  church,  school,  and  extracurricular 
activities  and  a  vocational  plan  of  the 
author.  The  essay  follows: 
YotrrH  iif  THX  CoieinrNTrT:  Oini  CHaiariAN 
HzsPONsiBiLrrr 
(By  Robert  H.  Smith.  McAlester.  Okla.) 

THX    CHAIXKNGK 

Today  our  country  faces  the  greatest 
challenge  that  ever  confronted  a  nation.  The 
answer  that  we  make  to  it  may  well  change 
the  destiny  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  the  people  involved.  It  la  not  one  tliat 
can  be  fought  with  guns  and  tanks,  but  is 
none  the  lesd  dangerous  to  our  world's  safe- 
ty. I  refer  to  the  morally  and  physically 
decadent  state  of  our  Nation's  youth,  and 
that  of  every  other  nation  existing  today. 

Boys  and  girls  who  shoiild  be  in  school 
walk  the  streets  m  search  of  excitment  and 
action;  pool  halls  are  packed  with  youth 
who  seek  entertainment  and  companionship 
but  who  do  not  know  how  to  find  It  else- 
where; over -crowded  cities  set  the  stage  for 
gangs  and  mobs;  wealthy,  exclusive  resi- 
dential districts  are  sometimes  so  lacltlng  in 
warmth  and  love  that  chUdren  wUl  run  away 
to  find  their  lives.  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  situations  which  exist  wtthln  our 
cotmtry  and  within  our  every  communities. 
If  unchecked  this  unrest  and  desire  for  fast 
living  will  undermine  our  Nation,  making  it 
easy  prey  for  any  conqueror.  Something  miist 
be  done  and  done  immediately,  or  we  must 
suffer  the  consequences. 

Who  are  these  young  people  to  whom  we 
refer?  They  are  the  l»ys  and  girls  next  door, 
your  friends  in  another  State,  your  brothers 
In  a  distant  country.  They  vary  in  age  from 
early  childhood  to  maturity:  that  is.  from 
the  time  they  first  begin  to  come  Into  con- 
tact with  other  people  and  know  what  is 
going  on  tn  the  world  about  them  until 
alxjut  23.  or  older  in  many  instances.  Bach 
and  every  one  of  them  must  be  reached  and 
helped  i 

I        OUS    PAST 

What  can  we  do  alxjut  these  conditions, 
and  what  are  our  responsibiUties  to  there 
yoiing  people?  The  word  "responsibility 
carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  Its 
very  definition  indicates  the  seriousness  of 
our  work.  We  must  feel  deeply  the  sacred 
trust  to  which  we  commit  ourselves.  Cer- 
tainly we  mu3t  have  enthiisiasm  and  zest 
for  our  work,  yet  we  must  always  remember 
that  upon  us  lies  the  chance  to  redeem  cur 
youth  and  help  them  become  useful  citizens 
and  personal  witnesses  for  Christ. 

In  thinking  of  our  responsibilities,  we  must 
not  overlook  those  which  we  have  to  our- 
selves, to  live  our  own  lives  in  such  a  way 
as  to  practice  what  we  advocate.  We  can- 
not gam  the  respect  of  anyone  unless  we 
ourselves  live  as  an  example  fcM-  them.  It  Is 
often  a  difficult  thing  to  stand  up  for  what 
we  believe  is  right  when  the  crowd  U  favor- 
ing something  else.  But  If  we  had  no  prob- 
lems as  Christians,  life  would  no  longer  be  a 
challenge,  and  Christianity  wotUd  be  dead. 
None  of  us  can  ever  reach  perfection,  yet  it 
is  this  striving  for  It  that  builds  In  us  char- 
acter and  strength.  A  strong  Christian  char- 
acter ia  the  first  responsibility  we  have. 

Using  our  personal  Christian  character  as 
a  basis,  let  us  now  look  at  otir  Christian  re- 
sponsibilities toward  others,  particularly  to- 
ward the  youth  of  our  commtinities.  No 
dty.  town,  or  Tillage  is  free  from  some  sort  of 
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youth  problems.  In  small  towns  it  may  be 
finding  something  for  young  people  to  do  at 
ntght  Instead  erf  their  loafing  on  the  streets; 
In  cities  it  may  be  creating  new  interests  to 
replace  gambling,  drinking,  and  other  vices. 
In  the  country,  clubs  may  l>e  needed  to 
broaden  boys'  and  gtris'  Interests.  No  young 
person  in  our  Nation  is  safe  from  temptation 
to  do  the  wrong  thing.  Naturally  those  who 
have  little  or  no  home  life  are  the  ones  who 
will  give  way  first.  Our  responsibility  to 
those  youth  is  to  remedy  these  and  the  many 
other  things  which  contrlbu'..^  to  their  down- 
fall. But  we  mxist  offer  them  something 
with  which  to  replace  them,  something  which 
wUl  help  them  to  find  themselves. 

But  there  is  a  greater  field  than  just  that 
of  our  own  communities.  Today  more  than 
ever  before,  young  people  all  over  the  world 
are  confused,  afraid,  and  bewildered.  This 
has  come  about  because  of  the  great  war 
from  which  we  emerged  only  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  wars  wiiich  continue  In  some  coun- 
tries today.  It  is  no  wonder  that  boys  and 
girls  turn  to  anything  that  offers  ttiem  escape 
from  horror  and  fear.  The  eccaiomlc  and 
political  state  of  many  nations  today  is  also 
at  such  a  low  ebb  that  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  are  difficult  to  find.  And  hungry  peo- 
7le  will  serve  anyone  or  an3rthing  that  wlU 
feed  them.  The  recovery  plans  cannot  do 
everything.  The  church  must  go  in  and  help 
these  people  to  piece  together  their  broken 
lives.  There  Is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
Christian  youth  work. 

THINGS  WK  CAN  IX} 

By  now  we  should  have  some  idea  of  what 
oiir  responsibilities  as  Christians  are.     First, 
we  must  live  our  own  lives  as  much  in  ac- 
cord with  Christ's  life  as  we   can.   making 
the  most  of  them.     Secondly,  we  must  realise 
our  responsibility  toward  others  and  do  all 
we  can  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves.    Only  In  this  way  can  we  do  o\ir  part 
toward  making  Christ's  kingdom  a  reality. 
What.   then,   are   some  specific   things   we 
can    do    to    help    vis    live    Christ-like    lives? 
Each  person  could  make  a  list  of  his  own, 
and  no  doubt  each  one  would  be  different 
In  some  respects.     But  we  can  follow  a  few 
simple  niies   for  daily   life,  such   as   these: 
practice  the  teachings  and  commandments 
found  in  the  Bible;   read  your  Bible  often, 
and  know  how  ta  use  it;  pray  daily  and  spend 
a   certain    amount    of   time    learning   God's 
will  for  your  life;    think  of  Christ  in  your 
daily  life  and  do  everything  you  can  to  show 
Him  your  appreciation  for  His  many  bless- 
ings to  you;   stand  up  for  your  convictions 
no   matter   when   or   where   the   test   might 
come;    do  not   be   discouraged,  regardless  of 
adverse    conditions;    be   a    personal    witness 
for  Christ;  and  always  feel  Him  by  your  side. 
Whenever  something  comes  up  that  you  can- 
not quite  solve,  ask  yoiirself,  "What  would 
Jesus  do  if  He  were  in  my  place?"  and  the 
answer   will   be    there.     You   cannot   expect 
complete  results  at  first:  you  must  be  patient 
and  let  God  come  to  you  slowly,  yet  ever  so 
surely.     Be  patient  and  serve  Him  hiimbly. 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

But  what  about  when  we  come  Into  con- 
tact with  others?  Personal  preparation  is 
half  of  the  Job.  but  it  must  Ije  followed  up 
with  practical  applications  of  these  princi- 
ples. First,  let  us  take  our  local  youth. 
These  are  the  boys  and  girls  across  the  street. 
In  the  next  block  or  on  the  other  side  of 
town,  many  of  whom  have  never  been  Inside 
of  a  chxirch.  They  need  the  church  badly. 
Even  some  of  those  who  go  to  the  various 
churches  In  town  seem  to  be  uninterested- 
All  of  these  mxist  be  helped. 

In  an  attempt  to  reach  these  young  people, 
many  churches  have  established  missions 
In  the  slum  districts  of  large  cities.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  activities,  these  mis- 
sions frequently  offer  young  people  a  place 
to  go  at  night  for  recreation  and  relaxatlon. 
They  do  not  limit  themselves  to  entertain- 
ment  and   recreation  only:    they  also   give 


the  young  people  something  to  do  tbat  re- 
quires of  them  the  use  of  their  time  and 
skills.  And  there  is  religion  also,  beginning 
simply  at  first  but  leading  to  final  acceptanos 
of  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour. 

Less  Impressive,  but  nonetheless  important 
and  effective  are  some  other  msthoili  ot 
winning  young  people  to  Cbrlst.  Most 
churches  conduct  periodical  canvasses  to 
bring  into  the  churches  boys  and  girls  out- 
side the  regular  groups.  The  churches  of 
'many  cities  sponsor  youth  rallies  designed 
to  unite  the  local  groups  in  a  cloeer  bond  of 
Interdenominational  fellowship.  In  the 
country.  4-H  clubs  and  granges  are  doing 
much  to  help  youth  discover  a  place  for  it- 
self in  rural  life.  Boy  scouts,  girl  scouts, 
campflre  girls,  and  other  such  movements 
were  organized  specifically  to  give  boys  and 
girls  something  constructive  to  do.  yet  some- 
thing that  would  afford  an  outlet  for  their 
energy  and  enthmrtssm 

But  there  are  responslbUltles  beyond  our 
local  communities.  We  miost  work  for  co- 
operation among  all  churches  in  our  States 
and  Nation.  We  must  strive  to  nuike  all  men 
truly  brothers,  regardless  of  creed,  race,  or 
any  other  barrier.  To  be  strong,  our  Nation 
must  be  united  in  a  common  Isaslc  faltb. 
This  can  l>e  accomplished  only  by  sincere 
and  consecrated  devotion  to  tbe  cause  of 
Clirlst  and  an  earnest  zeal  for  Sa  work. 

Then  there  are  still  wider  horlaons  to 
wlilch  we  may  look.  Nearly  every  country  In 
the  world  is  in  need  of  help  today.  We  can 
send  CARS  packages  and  other  relief  sup- 
plies to  those  in  other  countries  and  con- 
tribute to  the  various  restoration  and  recon- 
strucUon  funds.  Most  churches  liave  plans 
for  rebuilding  churclies  and  bringing  new  life 
and  faith  to  those  who  at  the  present  have 
so  little  for  which  to  live.  We  can  corre- 
spond with  yoiing  people  in  these  countrlee 
and  exchange  Information  and  ideas.  The 
least  that  we  who  are  so  fortunate  can  do  la 
to  share  our  blessings  with  others  who  have 
not  been  so  fortunate.  Here,  indeed.  Is  a 
bounUfui  harvest  for  Christ  that  Is  waiting 
for  the  gleaner. 

We  have  seen  how  we  individually  and  cor- 
porately  can  do  our  part  to  help  young  people 
everywhere.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning: 
we  must  not  hesitate  but  continue  our  work 
with  undiminished  energy.  And  we  are  not 
alone.  Christ  is  beside  each  of  us  all  of  the 
time,  speaking  to  us  if  we  will  but  heed  His 
words.  Surely  if  each  of  vu  does  his  part, 
we  will  Indeed  be  helping  to  fulfill  our  Chris- 
tian responsibility  to  the  youth  in  our  com- 
munities. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHiUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACBtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  and 

table: 

Twnrrr  Pescint  Cababct 

Tax  Coiucrrm, 
Washington,  D.  C  Augxut  S,  1949. 
ZtKAB.  CONGKESSMAW :  We  have  obtained  tbe 
latest  release  in  the  coUectlon  of  excise  taxes 
from  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  as 
released  on  July  30,  1949,  and  attach  same 
hereto  for  your  immediate  information. 

Tou  will  note  the  tremendous  sums  listed 
in  the  decrease  column  on  practically  every 

Item. 

The  «l<wi«Ti«i«htng  returns  as  shown  Ijy  this 
Goverrunent  report  alone  should  more  than 
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tt«M.  a  ntuMlwr  ot  vcn-kaown 
■nd  dance  rooaia  tn  connection  with 
1  industry  lia?«  etoayd  In  Um  paai  90 


day*  reaulttnc  la  th«  additional  onemptoy- 
aaent  at  a  great  number  of  people. 

We  tlnccreiy  hope  that  jrou  will  support  Xb» 
p«—agt  ot  H.  R.  St06  with  Ita  aaMndmcntfl. 
and  alac  alfn  the  discbarge  petition  tn  oon- 

CoUectiOHs  of  internml  revenue 


D«ctl<»  with  H.  a.  SIOO.  now  pending  at  thm 
Speaker's  desk. 

Verj  truly  yours, 

S.  P.  Hauvss, 
SpeeUU  Representative, 
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EXTXNSION  OF  REHLARKS 


or 


HON  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  asai 
xv  THZ  Boosi  or 

Tmetdaw.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  JONXS  of  MUsoun.    Mr  Speaker. 
tt  «M  my  plcsmu-e  x  few  wcclu  x«o  to  xt- 


tend  X  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumiiU  DlTlsion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  grand  award  In  the 
annual  AAA  national  pedestrian  contest. 
The  prlnclpiU  spexker  on  this  occasion 
our  coUeaigue.  the  Honorable  CXa- 
I  Davis,  of  Tennessee,  my  food  friend, 
who.  before  his  election  to  this  body  some 
9  yeaurs  xfo.  had  attained  national  recog- 
nition as  commissioner  of  public  safety 
in  the  city  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  and  who. 


throughout  the  years,  has  continued  to 
enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  au« 
thortty  on  safety. 

BkHem  many  of  our  colleagues  hav« 
neftr^mtXVBm opportunity  of  listening  to 
Jiii  ftarecfUl  speaker,  who.  despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  rendered  a  iltlngiilititi 
Mfrvtce  to  his  district.  SUte.  and  Nation, 
rarely  ever  takes  the  floor,  but  whose 
lemces  are  frequently  sought  by  or- 
ganisations who  appreciate  ttw  wealth  of 
Information  which  he  haw  gained 
throughout  a  career  of  senrlce.  I  feel  that 
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it  will  be  not  only  interesting  but  In- 
formative  to   include   in   the   Congrks- 
siONAL  RicoRD  the  address  which  he  de- 
livered. 
The  address  follows : 

Thank  you.  Ifr.  Chalrmsui.  and  you  dis- 
tlngxilahed  (adlea  and  gentlemen. 

Insofar  as  the  FEPC  Act  has  not  yet  be- 
come law,  I  think  I  can  tell  a  story  In  reply 
to  the  introduction  aceraded  me  by  the 
chairman. 

Many  years  ago.  as  a  yoxing  fellow,  I  waa 
Judge  of  a  city  court.  In  those  days  we  tried 
a  great  many  Negroes.  On  one  occasion  I 
had  a  Negro  before  me,  and  I  said.  "Hold  up 
your  right  hand  and  be  sworn,  as  all  others 
luwe  done  who  have  gone  this  way  before 
yoxi." 

I  hear  somebody  laughing  bakck  there. 
I  ssOd.  "Do  you  st^emnly  swear  the  evidence 
you  are  about  i»  give  In  this  case  will  be 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God?" 

He  replied.  "Part  of  it  is  and  part  of  It 
alnt." 

That  was  the  most  honest  wltmes  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  long.  My 
derotae  friend  at  many  years.  Waahlngton  I. 
Cleveland,  wrote  me  a  perfectly  marvelous 
speech.  I  have  reduced  It  by  three-fourths. 
I  got  tired  of  reading  It  myself,  and  I  knew 
you  would  be  even  wocae  off  than  I. 

I  aa  going  tt  earoU  m  the  Ruaa  Young 
School  of  Oraaiay.  I  may  be  his  only  gradu- 
ate. I  never  haard  of  anyone  graduating 
from  the  InsUtvtton.  '0iit  it  Is  grand  to  be 
here. 

Some  years  sigo  my  delightful  colleague. 
Noble  Gregory,  from  Kentuclcy.  both  sur- 
prised and  amased  me  when  he  said  that  all 
Congreaaoaen  ware  vassors  to  Waahlngton. 
according  to  a  man  on  Um  second  row  of  the 
House  floor.  He  Inquired  of  me  his  name. 
Not  b^ng  at  ail  sure,  I  replied  that  I  did  not 
know.  Whereupon  be  Inunedlately  sug- 
gested that  the  man  was  a  tourlat.  Just  aa 
quickly.  I  said,  "Noble,  you  know  better  than 
that.  He  would  not  have  the  prlvUege  of 
the  floor  if  he  were  not  a  Member. '  "Oh, 
but  he  is  a  tourist." 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  all  tourists. 
Some  Juat  stay  a  little  longer  than  others. 
So  I  have  been  a  tourlat  In  Waahlngton  for 
some  10  years.  When  we  came  to  Congreaa. 
we  bought  a  house  out  on  Butterworth. 
That  waa  Jxist  about  the  time  when  George 
KsBSipp  was  crltldBing  xJae  city  government 
so  subetantlallv  about  the  handling  of  traffic. 
The  Commlsaioners  reaUy  put  him  In  his 
pUce.  They  told  George  that  If  he  had  aU 
of  the  Ills,  they  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
correct  the  problem,  and  accordingly  gave 
him  the  Job  that  he  now  holds. 

That  Is  one  of  the  smoothest  things  Russ 
Young  ever  did— In  otb«  words.  "Jlne  em." 
I  told  Tossttnattiir  Tompkins  that  a  mo- 
ment ago.  and  he  said  that  in  the  contract- 
ing busineas,  when  they  get  a  tough  inspec- 
tor especially  if  he  is  very,  very  tough,  they 
blie  him.  So  thev  hired  George  Kenelpp. 
Waahlngton  I.  Oeveland  la  on  Russ  Young 
now.  If  he  keeps  up  like  he  la  gomg,  we  wUl 
find  a  place  for  him  too. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  among  such  dlstin- 
guiahed  guesta.  I  should  like  to  go  ahead  and 
ad  lib.  but.  Mr.  Commlsaioners.  you  will  par- 
don me  because  I  waa  a  police  commissioner. 
I  think  a  man  should  get  some  credit  aa  be 
goee  along  But  dont  let  htm  die  befoiw  you 
send  flowers. 

Major  Barrett,  my  old  Mend  waa  Kmest 
Brown.  I  am  sorry  be  Ian  t  here.  He  and 
X  wen  eonMrnponulea.  That  makes  us  old- 
ttmera  la  tt*  safety  asovwaent.  but  Major 
Brown,  former  Supertataadsas  at  Pohoe.  told 
me  in  1940  Cliff,  we  are  tarlaglac  tq)  a  youag 
fellow  named  Idler,  and  I  think  he  baa  a 
long  and  honorable  and  succsesful 
of  him.'* 


Mr.  Commlsaioners — and  I  wish  you  would 
stand.  Inspector  MUler — I  want  you  to  Itnow 
that  I  have  watched  this  man.  In  his  quiet 
and  efficient  way,  after  a  decade  he  is  known 
as  one  of  the  country's  finest  recognized 
authorities  in  traffic. 

You  know  he  doasat  cry  from  tlie  house- 
tops. Mr.  Justice  Neilaon  and  Mr.  JuaUce 
Kronheim.  and  all  the  rest,  it  Is  tbe  type  of 
man  and  the  type  of  cliaracter  like  Miller's, 
who  does  a  Job.  I  am  proud  of  him,  and  I 
am  proud  as  a  reaident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  we  have  our  traffic  planning  and 
execution  in  the  hands  of  so  able  a  man. 

While  I  could  say  nice  things  about  many 
present.  I  will  get  into  the  formai  part  of  the 
speech  that  Waahlngton  I.  Cleveland  pre- 
pared for  me. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  mastm:  "Salus  popult 
eat  suprema  lex.  "The  safety  of  the  people 
is  the  supreme  law."  That  shovUd  be  fore- 
most in  our  minds  today. 

Senator,  again  I  am  atwut  to  depart  from 
this  prepared  manuscript.  Tadlea  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  facing  a  rather  ssrlona  situa- 
tion In  the  country  taday.  We  owe  aasa,- 
000.000  (XM  We  voted  aa  appeoprtatlon  of 
$15,000,000,000  for  the  secinrlty  of  tiie  coun- 
try; almost  $5,000,000,000  goes  toward  the 
Marshall  plan:  we  have  tbe  Atlantic  Pact, 
which  must  be  ImplemeataaU  aad  I  am  afraid 
we  wlU  be  In  deficit  spaadfeag  by  the  end  of 
tlie  year  by  at>out  a  bUllcn.  and  at  tbe  rate 
we  are  going,  with  a  reduced  national  in- 
come, we  may  tiave  a  deficit  by  next  year  of 
around  •3.000.000.0C0.  We  want  to  do  all  of 
tboae  things  which  will  make  for  a  better 
life,  but  can  we  do  it  all  at  once? 

I  simply  throw  that  out  to  you.  You  can 
go  Just  so  far.  When  we  figure  tbe  enor- 
mous coat  of  accidents,  cannot  ail  of  ua  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  of  conservation  to  tbe 
end  that  we  shall  save  the  lives  and  doUars 
expended  in  needless  accidents  and  at  the 
aame  time  use  thoee  lives  and  those  rai 
In  contributing  to  these  programs  la 
we  are  so  Intently  Interested. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
tbe  city  of  Washington  upon  winning  tbia 
national  award  on  pedestrian  protection  and 
pedestrian  care  and  efficiency. 

The  city  of  Waahington  won  eight  grand 
awards  last  year.  This  shows  good  govem- 
ntent.  Give  me  a  bad  government  and  I 
will  show  you  a  city  winning  no  awards. 

Not  content  with  whining  the  grand  award 
for  the  1947  national  pedestrian  protection 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile AsaociaUon,  Washington  bas  done  it 
again  by  winning  tba  grand  award  In  this 
same  contest  t<x  tbe  year  1948. 

If  this  were  all.  It  would  be  a  great  achieve- 
ment, but  this  Is  only  a  portion  of  what  is 
coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  the  result 
of  Its  outstanding  record  In  the  field  of 
traffic  safety  for  tbe  year  1948. 

Washington    also   won    the    grand    award 
in  the  national  safety  council  contest,  and 
first   place    award   for   enforcement    by    the 
International  AssodatlOQ  of  Chiefs  of  Pt^ce. 
This   celebration    will    have   faUed    in    its 
true  purpose  If  we  do  not  reallae  that  tbe 
winning  of  this  grand  award  was  not  a  nkcn 
coincidence  nor  the  result  of  exceptUmally 
good  luck.     The  winning  of  this  award  was 
the  result  of  careful  planning  and  en»getlc. 
Intelligent  administration  on  the  part  of  all 
the  agencies  of  government  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  traffic  law  enforcement 
and  accident  prevention  as  well  as  tbe  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  at  the  general  public 
as  a  result  of  the  excellent  safety  education 
program  promulgated  by  such  civic  organlaa- 
Uon  aa  the  District  of  Coltmbla  divlalon  at 
tbe   Aaksrlcan   Automobile  Assccutlon.   tbe 
riimiaastnaiiiin   Traffic   Adviaory   Board,  tbe 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  tbe  aoores  at 
other  groupa  engaged  In  similar  work  all  of 
which  was  made  tf  ectlve  by  tbe  spendid  co« 


operation  and  support  of  tbe  press,  the  radb^ 
the  telev'.aion. 

It  la  Impossible  to  eniimerate  all  of  tba 
agencies  and  specific  groi^iis  to  whom  credit 
Is  due  for  this  achievement;  in  addition  to 
the  effective  wco'k  of  the  police  department, 
the  traffic  department,  and  the  highway  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Robertson,  I  pause  here  for  a  moment 
to  tell  you  that  I  think,  in  sweet  memory, 
of  my  grand  old  friend.  Capt.  H.  C.  White- 
hurst,  tbe  late  director  of  highways  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Credit  la  also  due  the  corporatloa  couaael 
and  his  aaaistants  and  the  Judldary  for  tba 
excellent  administration  of  Justice 
out  by  our  traffic  courts.  Tbe  out 
wcurk  of  the  schools — public  parochial,  and 
private — in  T4>afhtt^  traffic  safety  to  our  cbU- 
dren.  U  well  fvemplMlsd  in  the  activities  of 
tbe  school  safety  patrols,  sponsored  Jomtly 
by  tbe  schools,  tbe  police,  and  tbe  AaMrteaB 
AirtomobUa  Asaodatlon. 

This  program  baa  been  so  sooeeaaf  ul  that 
t<x  many  years  Waahlngton  haa  had  an  al- 
most untiroken  record  of  no  aoetdaats  or  in- 
jtuies  to  the  more  than  ICOjMO  ashool  chil- 
dren going  to  and  returatnc  ftvaa  eeaooi. 
Ttaeae  are  but  .i  few  of  tia  wmmf  ^WSpa.  fta 
too  numerous  to  BMattoa,  wboae  interest  to 
promoting  traffic  satety  taave  contributed  to 
the  over-aU  results  we  are  criebrattag 

While  tt  u  true  our  dty  has  tbe 
lag  safa^  reeard  of  any  dty  in  tbe  oouatry 
for  tba  year  IMb.  a  fact  wtHeh  wa  att  deeply 
Msa  a  ssatt  ao  rsalbaaa  for 

ktUed  ta  trsflk:  la  WasmiigSiiB 
during  tbe  year.  Thirty-nine  himdrsd  Ib> 
Jury  accidents  and  about  9.000  paoparty- 
daaMes  aoel<3ents  totaling  at  least  aeTftXiOO. 
Insurance  rates,  based  upon  the  financial 
loases  which  xuiderwrlters  are  required  to 
pay.  ara  btgtaar  than  they  have  ever  been  aad 
liiiuiiswi  twnpanlia  have  found  it  naeassasy 
to  refuse  coverage  where  persoaa  under  aS 
years  of  age  drive  ttke  car.  In  tbe  caaa  oC  per- 
aona  with  bad  trsAc  records,  and  tn  tbe 
case  of  motxn-ists  over  60  years  of  age.  So 
long  aa  tbese  oosMlMIOBa  prevail  we  have  no 
basis  for  being  aaagolae  about  the  traffic-ac- 
cident situation  la  WaaUngton. 

W».  in  the  dty  of  Waatatagton.  have  by  ao 
meuis  exhausted  all  the  remedtea  avatlaUe 
to  improve  the  traffic  condition  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Our  safety  responalbUity  law  is  Inadequate. 
It  ahould  be  amended  to  conform  to  the  uni- 
form code.    The  neighboring  States  of  Mary- 
land   and    Vlrginiik    have    modemlaed    tbelr 
safety  responsibility  legislation  and  a  motor- 
ist from  the  District  of  Columbia  wlio  haa  a 
motor-veiUde    acddent    In    either   ot   thoee 
States  mxist  meet  the  requirements  of  tbe 
more  stringent  laws,  whereaa  Marylaikd  and 
Virginia  drivers  who  are  Involved  m  acd- 
dents  In  the  District  of  ColuaMa  are  only 
required  to  comply  with  tba  pawiaona  of 
tta  lasa  rigid  Dtstrtct  of  Cotmabaa  law.    The 
inamwiAr  between  tbe  two  laws  ta  that  \m- 
der  the  uniform  code,  aU  parties  to  a  motor- 
vehide  accident  involving  a  death,  personal 
Injury,  or  property  daaiage  of  $60  or  over. 
miwt  abow  ^wTX't*!  reapanaibillty  or  their 
operators'  permit  and  regbitration  are  sus- 
pended.   Under  tbe  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia  law 
In  guniiar  cases,  fVnRnriai  rasponslbUlty  Is  re- 
quired only  where  a  Judgment  has  bean  se- 
cured and  the  defendant   does   not  satisfy 
the  judgment  within  30  days.    Although  the 
original  intent  of  this  law  was  to  eliminate 
from  tbe  highway  the  irresponsible  driver 
who  la  mvolved  in  a  serious  acddent,  tbe  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  bas  tbe  oppoaita 
effect,  liecauae  a  motorist  who  bas  been  dam« 
aged  by  an  irresponsible  driver  will  not  waste 
his  time  to  secure  a  judgment  against  a  per- 
son who  is  not  financially  responallile,  and 
tbe  Uiesponslhln  driver  continues  to  operate 
bis  car. 
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«r  whleb  «•  tn  ttw  Ha- 
tlCB'fe  Ckpttal  l»v«  f»U«d  to  »Tmtl  ounrlvw. 
p«taliiB  to  tb*  — lHHinrj  {or  aeeurstcly  d«- 
tanalnlzi  tlM  d«gr—  at  tntoskratlcm  of  • 
p«aim  efaftiiK*d  with  dnrlnc  whil«  und*r  the 
taAwaea  oC  aleebol.    Our  eourta  vtii  •dmit 

mtt»  oC  MfloC  ttrUM.  or  krwith.  from  •  per- 
■n«  «kM«ai  vMH  dniBfctii  (irtvta«  wImt* 
tlMW*  Vi  an  npcrt  wltiMM  who  will  lnt*rfff«« 
tk*  fwolt*  at  Um  tnt  to  abov  ttM 
ef   lBi«l«llMi   vblab   tli« 

n  JUM  ao  h«pp«ns  tiMt  I^    Oscar  S. 
ktad   p«tlko4actet,    la 

WitIMM    «1M    bM    b*MI    tfOBAttaC 

m  tiMM  caaM  for  jmn.  Ttara 
01  too  fraqiMntly,  wbao  Dr.  BOBtOT 
to  WMibto  to  l««v«  bla  patiMiu  to  mtmm  to 
court  and  taatify.  In  auch  caaaa.  th'  cctirt 
wUl  not  ordlnartly  aeeapt  aa  cvldaoca  ttM 
rcatUta  of  Um  actontiOc  taaU 

dranad  by  the  Corporatkia  Oownail'a 
vMcto  would  catabllah  aa  a  matter  of 
lav  Um  tfi^aa  of  tntazicatioo  baaed  upoa 
tlM  qvaattty  at  atoobol  found  to  ba  praaant 
In  Um  apaetaaa  taatcd.  IT  aucb  a  taw  war* 
awrlafl  tba  eourt  would  taka  judicial  notlca 
at  tlM  daaiaa  ni  tntoaieatlon  of  tba  prraon 

taatad.     Such    a    Uw 

out  of  dnmkan- 

It  la  conTldkina 


with  tba 


have  been  uacd  by  tha 
have  tanprovad  but  It  to 
paaaac*  of  tba  propoaad 
rate  wUl  ba  aubatantlaily 


A  third  ra-nady  for  our  tcaSc  Uto  which 
triad  oat  on  an  atpailiantal  baau, 
I   been    demonatrated    to    be    bicbly 
wh^re  uaed.  to  the  pro-am  of  drlvar 
education     and     training     for     hlgh-achod 


1«  high 
amtf 


.  I  know  It  takas  Baoncy.  but  out  of 
■etoooto  to  the  Dtotrtet  at  Cnlmnlrta, 
ara  ginaf  any  drlw  a<tocatlOM 
to  aCudenU. 
have 
the  adTantagaa  of  auch  couraaa  and 
have  establUhad  thaaa  In  every  high  achool. 
Tba  dty  at  CTaaaland  haa  etndaeted  ioch 
easxaea  in  cvary  hi^  acbool  lor  a  number 
at  faara.  A  atadjr  made  at  oaar  3  JOO  Clere- 
labd  hlch-achool  drlTars.  approximately  ona- 
liatf  at  wbon  bad  reeelvad  thto  <biaar  aduea- 
tloa  and  training,  diacloaed  that  the  trained 
drlpara  had  about  one-baif  aa  many  accl- 
danla  aa  tba  unualoed  blgh-achool  drivcra. 

'here  drtfar  tralaiog 
In  practicaUy  ewary 
high  achcoL  CtoMT  bOdM  la  llfi^Miaij 
County,  Md..  tba  eoanty  atf|n>ii«ng  the  Dto- 
at  OotanMa  on  tba  north weat.  In 
go^ary  County  there  to  a  oouraa  at 
drtvsr  education  and  training  in  every  high 
acboQi.  both  white  aad  aotorad.  About  a 
y<r>r  ago.  when  amm  at  Um 
aiotoars  characteriaad  driver  trat 
at  tba  frUto  which  ahould  be 
froaa  tba  actoool  curriculum,  the  auperin- 
it  of  acbooto  aaaertefl  thara  waa  nothing 
taught  in  the  achool  ayatam  oA  Moat- 
Covnty  that  waa  oaora  important 
M  aeavaaa  of  (tolver  adooatlon  and 
training. 

ky  yaora  ago  the  American  AutonMibtto 
forward  with  the  prupoaal 
of  tta  beat  waya  to  protnote  traSo 
M  to  teach  beglnntng  dnvera  to  be 
alclUful  oparatora  of  motor 
Tbay  piMMarail  la  thto  beld  and 
ry  aafety  author- 
ity m  tba  cuaitoy  to  WgbiC  the  cxpaneton  of 
'    '  It  tb  tba  Praatdant'a 
you  and  I  par- 
bi  that  prenyl  3  yean  atcri.  with 
of  tba  Onttad  Stataa.  and  tiM 
eonfarenea    convanad    here    only    thta    iaat 
tic.  made  tba  program  of  driver  education 


and  tratelBff  of  blgh-aehool  oCbtetita  one  of 
iU  major  objaetleaa.  The  dty  of  Waahlng- 
ton  cannot  al>ord  to  lag  beMnd  In  thla  all- 
Important  program.  It  to  )«at  aa  Hnpcratlva 
that  our  boya  and  girto  live  to  bacooaa 
and  wooaen  aa  It  U  lor  youof  poopio  of 

aceidenta  and  fatalltlea  "Tearh  them  to 
drive"  to  a  alogan  that  will  go  far  to  Inaura 
thetr  future  aecunty. 

There  to  another  phaaa  of  tha  trafle  prob- 
lem In  the  city  of  Waahlngton  which  ha  Waa 
our  bigbway  aullwirittoa  and  which  oooatl- 
tutaa  a  oballwuo  to  tba  oommumty.  I  refer 
to  tba  abnormally  high  parooati^  of  fatali- 
tiaa  which  occur  among  that  portion  of  oar 
popvlbtlsb  «Mob  approaching  the  auaaet  of 
life. 

During  the  year  1M7.  49  pedaatrtana  ware 
killed  la  traiac  Tan  wore  batwara  tha  afaa 
of  n  and  70;  II  vara  over  10;  and  6  wara 
over  7S.  The  group  of  elttaena  70  yean  of 
aga  and  older  eonatltute  percent  of  our 
Thia  1  percent  of  our  popula- 
10  yaara  of  age  waa  invotaad  In  SI 
pareant  of  the  pedeatnan  fatalltiaa. 

Vbr  tba  year  IMS.  H  pc^taatriana  were 
killed  to  traflk.  Of  thto  Dumber.  7  were  be- 
tween SO  and  TO:  14  between  "iO  and  60; 
and  a  over  go.  Tou  wUI  note  that  16  <^  theaa 
pedaoMtoH  were  over  70  yeara  of  age.  Thto 
maana  ttM«  the  1  percent  of  our  population 
over  70  yeara  of  age  waa  Involved  to  31  per- 
cent of  the  partaalrian  fatatttloa.  Ihto  to  aU 
the  more  atgnlAcant  wbon  yntl  nallBa  that 
53  o«t  of  tlM  97  traSe  daotbo  for  tiM  year 
!»«•  vara  padastrtana.  If  tba  akiarty  padaa- 
trlans  were  involved  to  fatal  acddenu  to 
proportion  to  their  percentage  of  population 
there  would  be  only  be  one  and  a  third  elderly 
peraooa  kUled  In  3  year*;  as  compared  with 
tba  S3  actual  deatha.  In  attempting  to  aolva 
Phi  em  wc  ara  confrootad  with 
factor*.  Tba  aldarly  m«i<iatilaii 
,  hear,  nor  react  aa  well  aa  a 

An  tojury  la  far  more  apt  to  prove 
fatal.  The  difficulty  Involved  to  tn^leally 
lUuatrated  by  the  story  toid  by  a  young  State 
trooper  of  the  highway  patrol.  Driving  toto 
town  he  aaw  aa  old  Ban  ■^'►^t'C  In  the  road- 
way The  State  trooper  poUad  up  alaogatato 
the  old  aaan  and  aald.  "Dad.  you  better  valk 
over  on  the  edge  of  the  road;  It'a  pretty  dan- 
gcroua  out  hare  with  aU  thto  traAc"  "Son," 
5aid  the  old  man.  "I've  been  walking  aloi^ 
thto  road  atoce  before  you  were  boru  and  I 
ain't  goto'  to  stop  now  "  A  week  later  the 
old  man  waa  found  lying  on  the  roadway 
killed  by  a  pnrttr^  motorUt. 

If  thia  contoat,  thU  padeaUiaa  protection 
eonteat  which  the  DUtrlct  of  Cdumhla  haa 
Just  won.  would  altmiilate  totaraat  to  thto 
problem  and  help  aolve  thto  problem.  It 
would  make  an  even  greater  contribution  to 
traffic  safety  thui  It  has  made  to  date  Ify 
own  gueas  Is  that  we  viU  have  to  depend 
more  upon  the  automobile  dr.ver  than  upon 
tbeae  elderly  pedes trlana  If  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  fatal  traflk;  acctdenU 
among  tbto  1  percent  of  our  population  which 
Is  70  years  of  age  or  older. 

Most  any  accident — fatal  or  oUiaiwiaa 
could  be  prevented  If  each  driver  and  pedes- 
trian would  obey  the  Golden  Bule  "Drive  or 
walk  aa  you  would  have  others  drive  or  walk." 
ttnlly  Foat.  forantoat  authority  on  etiquette. 
«-rute  an  article  aouM  tlaae  ago  enuUad  "Mind 
Tour  Motor  Maaners '  to  wblcb  abo  pointad 
out  that  good  manners  on  tba  atiaaU  and 
highways  mean  even  more  than  correct  social 
behavior — they  aaan  the  saving  of  Uvea. 
She  wrote.  "Mbtblag  oaore  dearly  proclaima 
tha  fvality  of  a  tbaraaigbkrad  tban  bto  ibiU> 
f ul  coortaay.  wblck  f«Mo  litarally  la  Ufa  In- 
suranoe  to  aU  vbooi  bo  funtara  oo  tha 

acquired  only  by  one  wboae  skill  at  tba  wheal 
to  outstanding. '  And  I  would  Uke  to  add.  a 
skillful  driver  never  hraga  about  getting  out 
of  tl^U  tpoU;  h^  stays  out  of  them. 


Tbara  to  lltHo  or  bo  tnStdmucm  to  ibav  eorro- 
Utioo  of  mtaliHaiina  wtcb  aafa  driving.  P<r- 
Igb  I  Q.'a  are  not  asporior  drlvara; 
eoBtasd  they  are  leaa  espart  than  tba 
average  totetUgent  driver. 

U  to  apparent,  too  that  moat  drtvara  art 
guidM  by  asMttooa  and  attitude,  toataad  of 
knowledge  and  taMMsanoa.    Bow  to 
emoUoruU  drlVMb  Obd  Ukon  with 
attitudes  la  the  real 

When  the  average 
steering  wheal  of  an  automobile 
happane  to  hto  ego. 
MMt  of  ua  have  eeoMBlttod  aeta— and  attll 
do — that  w<Aiid  aboili  Mid  ilogiiot  na  if  wa 
aaw  another  BWlartM  do  UM  mmm  thing. 
Wa  MiMt  awb  oar  ago. 

Tba  flrat  alap  toward  being  a  aafa.  MMOtfe 
driver  to  to  have  the  r.ght  attitude — toward 
tha  dnvtng  rlgbta  of  otbara.  toward  Uw  en- 
foaMMOtot,  tovMd  tba  padaatnan.  toward  tha 
af  tha  car.  toward  aafety. 
you  drive  a  ear  you  are  aaaumlng  a 
great  raapaaaiblltty — io  youraalf .  to  your  fam- 
ily, and  to  your  friends  and  neighbors.  If 
you  are  to  aaeaaed  aa  a  amooth.  aafe  driver, 
you  muat  face  this  reaponaibUlty  with  tha 
proper  attltuile. 

We  are  all  psilsanlaiia  at  aooaa  ttaaa  or 
another,  but  wa  mdat  rsalMi  that  not  only 
do  wa  have  rlgbta.  bat  va  baaa  dutiea.  Joat 
as  drtvera  have  duriM  and  MMHt  abide  by  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations,  we.  aa  p»dM 
trlana.  have  duties  and  pedestrian  contral 
laws  which  we  aiuat  obaerve.  We  mtiat  re- 
member also  that  they  are  promulgated  aa 
much  for  our  protection  as  for  our  control. 
Laws  are  made  to  be  observed,  not  to  ba 
enforced. 

We  all  have  a  part  to  thto  trafflc -control 
program,  and  each  of  us.  as  a  pedestrian 
or  a  driver,  baa  a  definite  obligation  and 
reaponalMllty  to  one  another,  aa  a  good  dtl- 
aen.  to  do  otir  part  by  obeying  the  rules  of 
the  game.  It  MabH  for  the  orderly  akova- 
ment  of  thinga  and  a  much  aafer  operation 
and  evaryoaM  wfll  profit  by  It  If  drivers  be- 
haved M  niaMai  ately  when  behmd  the  wheel 
aa  they  do  to  their  homea.  the  accident  rate 
would  be  cut  to  a  mcie  fraction  of  tta  preaent 
proportlona. 

»:>  then,  I  cooMMBd  to  poa  ladlea  and 
tlemen.  alt  of  jtm  dMlb|bMiMd,  all  of 
successftil.  all  of  you  having  a  very 
Interest  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nation's  Gap- 
Ital— I  commend  you  the  serloua  and  aacred 
responalbUtty  of  eonttnutog  to  do  what  you 
can  to  make  that  Capital  City  a  aafe  place 
to  which  to  Uve. 

Washington  I.  Cleveland  wanted  a»  teeloaa 
with  a  lltUe  story,  a  aartooa  one.  and  I  give 
it  to  you  beeatae  wttboot  my  knowledge,  be 
was  In  the  amphitheater  on  the  aama  teeter 
morxung  with  me. 

9oaim  yaara  sgo,  on  an  Easter  Sunday  mcrn- 
InT  I  went  over  to  Arttacton  to  attend  the 
Easter  sunrlae  servtea  rroidULUil  vader  the 
auaplcca  of  the  Kntgtits  Tec-.plar. 
the  war  an  Kngttob  boy  lived  behind  \ 
we  live  on  Buttarworth  Place,  and  I  wanted 
hhn  to  aae  that  acene  I  took  ray  boy.  the 
youngest  of  my  three  children,  with  me. 
We  got  there  very  early,  and  furiunately  wa 
bad  a  aeat.  The  sun  was  rising  to  aU  of  tta 
boM^and  the  crowd  swelled  to.  I  am  tcld 
^nmrnm^ttm  papara  tlw  next  day  that  there 
•we  aooM  M.m  of  ua  there.  Aa  wa  Mt  there 
on  that  baantlfbl  asomlng.  wa  heard  to  tiM 
<nBtaace  a  military  baiid  playing  that  old 
familiar  hymn  known  to  aU  of  ik.  Onward. 
Chrtotton  Soldlrrs. 

I  bntbtod  tbat  hMbodMftaly  to  tba  rigbt 

boa  An  of  a  sudden,  an  old  aoldtar  eaaa  m 
on  the  arm  of  a  bandaoBM  military  aide.  I 
»*»*il  n««r  forget  that  HU  coat  waa  much 
too  large  to  protact  tha  traU  body  on  ahi^ 
It  bung,  and  by  the  way.  thto  ww  tbe  iMt 
t^M  thto  grand  old  aoldiar  ever  appeared  to 
public.  He  came  to  and  stood  there.  Quiet- 
ly, all  of  ua  raae  and  that  grand  old  soldier 
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Ofor  that  graat  crowd  and  tt  aaaoM 
ay  mtoutM  paaaaU,  but  of  couraa  tt 
was  but  a  matter  «(  aaconda.  Ha  looked  ovar 
the  entire  audlanot.  and  aa  bo  took  hto  aaat. 
aU  of  ua,  Juct  aa  quiatly,  took  oura. 

I  pulled  thoaa  two  boya  up  cloae  to  ma 
and  I  said:  ~Boys,  you  have  been  prlvUagad 
to  partictpota  to  a  moving  and  dramatic  hla- 
tflfWl  iiMit  That  great  old  aoldler  waa 
Oott.  Joka  rwiMaf.  tba  pnarai  of  our 
■rmlM.  Wt  01004  «o  l^ooo'  ^^  boeauM  of 
hto  gnot  eobtnbittioa  to  Wm  oountry,"  Mid 
2  said,  "but  to  •  MOiMt  wo  ahaU  ataad 
again,  thto  tlma.  bovovor.  wa  tball  stand  not 
to  honor  a  graat  aetlva  old  soldtor.  but  wo 
shall   stand   honoring  tha   graat  Prlnca   of 


LadlM  and  gentleman,  with  all  tba  aiii- 
carity  of  my  aoul,  I  am  happy  to  ba  baro 
today  to  celebrate  with  you  tha  cvldonoa  of 
the  work  weU  dotoa  la  IMI.  and  may  It  ever 
be  said  of  thto  MttOB*!  Capital,  tbat  It  to  a 
safe  city.  I  hope  It  ahaU  ba  a  cleaner  city 
and  X  hope  it  dxall  to  the  future  be  a 
modal  city  among  all  the  dtlea  of  thto  earth. 
aBaaapllfytoC  the  great  principles  of  happt- 
noM  and  true  entarprlaa  and  with  a  future 
and  with  an  inapbNition  and  with  a  challenge 
to  all  others  to  dii  likewise. 

I  apologize  to  you  ladlea  and  gentlemen 
for  having  spoken  much  too  long.  I  did  not 
totend  to  do  it.  but  you  are  a  great  crowd  and 
my  fellow  citlrena.  you  have  made  me  very 
happy.     1  There  waa  loud  applause.) 


Inrestif  alioB  of  Post  Exchaof  es 
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HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


m.iTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIV«B 

Tvie3dav.  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  RgcoRD.  I  include 
therein  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  which  very  generously  and 
thoughtfully  comments  upon  the  investi- 
gation by  the  SubconuBtttee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  post  ex- 
changes and  related  activities. 

This  editorial  is  one  ol  many  favorable 
comments  which  I  hare  received  since 
the  close  of  the  inrestigation  evndencing 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
in  checking  abuses  of  the  post-exchange 
systems  and  securing  remedial  action  by 
the  armed  services  by  which  these  ac- 
tivities may  be  continued  without  dam- 
i^iBg  and  unwarranted  laqpact  upon  our 
retall  distribution  sy^cra. 

FHZLSzx's  CLxax-ur 

Tha  Iaat  place  one  would  look  for  aodaltatte 
activities  to  the  Federal  Oevemment  would 
to  the  armed  services.  But  Repreaentatlva 
PHXur  J.  Philbik»  of  CUnton.  found  It  thara 
and  haa  just  obttUnad  agraonont  frooa  tba 
aemoM  to  fat  ooi  of  tha  mail-order  buiinaM 
and  stop  compattag  with  private  rataflara. 
Good  for  the  genial  Bcpreaantatlva  frona  the 
Third  District  of  Ifaaaai  tiiiMm. 

As  chairman  of  a  Houae  Amod  Oatikaa 
t.  IfopmorntatlTf  PHXLBcr  found 
Iaat  year  tho  atrvlces  operated 
915  oaouatoaarlaa,  the  aqotvalant  of  grocery 
atoraa.  and  did  a  groaa  bootaMM  of  979.870.000 
to  the  United  Statea.  lb  oiMHIiai  they  ran 
374  post  excnangfa  and  dilpa*  aarvloa  storaa 
with  a  groas  buatnoM  of  t3Sl.aH.0Q0  •nd  a 
net  profit  of  •1S.45S.000. 


To  the  extant  that  thsM  oparationa 
In  eompeUtion  with  lagtttmate  rctallars  thay 
wan  groaaly  unfair.  Tba  aarvlca  storaa  pay 
BO  tasM  of  any  kind  and  to  moat  caaM  their 
rant  to  paid  by  tha  Oovemment.  Moat  dU- 
oana,  particularly  thoaa  with  OMmber*  of 
tbair  f  aadly  bi  ooo  of  tba  aorvieM.  know  bow 
aaay  It  baa  baaa  for  unautborioad 
to  take  advantage  of  thetr  cbooi 

Under  threat  at  laglalauvo  actlofi, 
got  MroooMbt  tram  tba  aornoM  to  cut  out 
OHlriiibtt-dttfw  biMlaoaa.  xm  MOto  aflaetiva 

tbooa  atorm.  oad  to  eloaa  by  tba  and  of  thto 
yaar  all  ooouMMarlM  to  metropolitan  areaa. 
For  thaae  and  ollMr  IffOfiimnta  raault- 
tog  trom  hto  U»M<Hottnn.  Ilopraouiuuve 
PHZtan*  ileMiTM  a  graat  daal  of  thanks,  not 
alone  from  retailers.  For  everybody  who 
benefited  from  the  leaks  to  the  aervice-stora 
system  was  reaUy  betog  subaidiaad  by  every- 
body else. 


narvAir  cowoBATUUi' 


oraTB 
Walter  8. 


Oft  of  F 


by  Pasl  MeUoB  to  tkt  State 
of  Viriiaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  aOOD  BYRD 

or  vocnriA 
HI  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  9  ^  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2  ' ,  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcobs  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribing a  gift  made  by  Mr.  Paul  Mellon, 
of  Upperville.  Va.,  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
grass  and  forage  crop  research  project 
under  the  administration  of  the  Vir- 
gtnia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

There  is  great  opportunity  in  this 
field  to  improve  the  nutritious  value  of 
these  crops,  and  I  confidently  predict 
that  what  Mr.  Mellon  has  undertaken 
will  result  in  great  value  to  the  farmers, 
not  only  in  Virginia  but  elsewhere. 

I  also  ask  for  inclusion  in  the  Rscoas 
of  the  remarks  of  the  chancclor  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  as  well  as 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Paul  Mellon 
in  transferring  the  420-sw:re  farm  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcoid,  as  follows: 

,  By  John  W.  Ball) 

IfmoLDcac  Va.,  July  15.— Paul  Ua3aa  at 
Upperville.  today  gave  hto  adoptad  Stete  a 
4J0-acre  fann  near  lAddtabOif  to  be  uaad  for 

groM  and  foraga  cnp i>i  by  Vlrgtola 

Polytai^wic  Ibatttute. 

Tha  gift  Includee  thto  year's  crapa  which 
lieUon  haa  parUy  liai  laolail.  ftwr  honna  and 
other  bnlktTngpi,  all  aqutpoaoBt  and  work 
stock  so  laoaoreh  can  get  going  bn- 
medlatelT. 

Ttie  gift  to  about  equal  to  an  earlier  gift 
of  •las.OOQ  by  tha  late  Andrew  MeUan'a  aon 
to  help  ftoanca  tha  grav  raaaareh  project. 

Although  not  a  naUve  at  Vbglnla.  Mellnti 
told  a  large  audience  at  lOddlaburg.  "dur- 
ing almoGt  15  years  of  residence  here  I  have 
f*w  to  love  this  Stete.  I  wished  to  do 
aiMMilTiInc  fear  tt.  and  It  occurred  to  me  that 
anything  I  cculd  do  to  improve  Virginia's 
frtii  and  to  further  the  economic  well-being 
of  a  large  portion  at  Ite  dtlaena  would  be 
fitting  and  most  gratifying." 


In  aeoapting  tha  gift  Dr. 
antaCVn.( 
congratuiato    ▼toginla    flor    bovtBg     oMit 

OMHMOIor  Jiokb  S.  Hutebaaon  ol  VPI  ra- 
latad  tba  adtaneM  Virginia  haa  nada  to  re- 
cent yeara  In  agriculture.    "Poteto  ytalda  botro 
laoTtoMOd  from  Mt  to  MO  kdilMlo  to  y 
bo  mid.  •^okamo  fmm  «t  to  I4«t 
oamob  from  aM  to  40  | 
HO  to  1 JM.  wbaat  from  19  to  U I 
from  aa  to  M  buiboli.  otc." 

Dr.  ■.  M.  Tomig.  manogM  o<  tbo  VPI  b- 
panmantal  tattono.  prodMtod  ▼Ifglnla'O 
farm  meomo  wttl  moraaM  by  tM.000.000  to 
ao  yoora 

Or.  Bay  K.  ■loom.  HonoM  profaaaor  of 
agronomy  at  OaraoB  Ublvaralty.  wbo  wfll 
manage  the  project  at  the  IfeUoo  farm,  ax- 
platnad  tha  tantetlve  plans  for  tha  oparattoo, 
and  took  visitors  cm  a  tour  of  tha  place. 

<Doaraa  ar  cbascxlob  jotat  m.  Hucmaow 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  to  me  thto  to  a  mo. 
mentous  occasion.  Wa  are  met  here  todap 
to  Inaugurate  a  program  of  research  for  arhldi 
there  to  toatotent  demand  and  great  need. 
If  thto  reeearch  to  done  well  It  will  mean 
much  not  only  to  every  person  to  thto  audi- 
ence but  to  every  dtlaen  of  northern  Virginia 
and  ev«7  alert  livestock  producer  to  the  Old 
Dominion.  Indeed.  If  thto  project  to  prop* 
erly  supported  and  wlaely  conducted  It  wfll 
redound  to  the  toteraata  at  llveatock  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  Ration. 

There  was  a  time  to  the  history  of  thto 
country  when  a  socceaafui  fsrmer  was  da- 
flned  as  a  man  *^ho  waa  early  to  bed.  early 

to  rtoe.  worit  Uka  b and  economMe."   Thto 

to  sttU  a  pretty  aoand  formula  for  aocccaa  to 
any  bustoeaa.  But  today  a  suceaaafnl  farmer 
to  a  man  whoae  hnrtneaa  to  agriculture  and 
who  succeeds  or  falls  to  direct  proportion  to 
hto  wllltogneaa  and  ability  to  apply  arientltle 
techniquea  and  aoond 

Some  of  our  f  rlenda  to  other 
the  Nation  are  Inclined  to  think  of  Vbglnla 
as  a  slow  and  backward  Stete.  It  to  not  my 
purpose  to  either  confirm  or  dispute  thto 
opinion.  Howeve-,  during  the  Iaat  quarter 
century  I  have  titgt  to  pretty  cloae  touch  with 
what  to  happening  to  agriculture,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Virginia  farmara 
have  made  more  prcgreas  to  crop  and  Uvo- 
stock  productltm  during  the  last  2S  yeara 
Than  have  the  farmers  of  other  southern 
Stetes.  At  a  matter  of  fact,  their  appUeatloa 
of  scientific  techniques  eootparca  favorably 
with  the  record  made  by  tba  famara  at  am 
moat  prograaaive  Stetca.  I?  there  be  thooo 
to  thto  aodlaice  who  doubt  thto  stetemant 
I  aafc  them  to  take  a  BMimoBt  to  look  at  tho 
record. 

During  the  Iaat  35  years  the  acreaga  planted 
to  alfalfa  to  Virginia  baa  bicraooad  frooa  lom 

of  1>inw<toia  trom  to«  than  1,000  to  nearly  a 
half  "«"i««".  and  the  total  acreage  of  all  hay 
cropa  from  MO.OOO  to  1.400.000.  During  thto 
period  tba  uaa  of  lime  for  agricultural 
«a  liiinaoml  from  lev  than  100.000 
tims  annually  to  more  than  1,000.000  tana, 
and  the  use  af  fertilimrs  as  topdreasing  for 
pastures  from  leaa  than  1.000  to  more  than 
100.000  tons  annually. 

Thto  tocreased  use  of  lime,  legumes,  and 
foxillaera  has  brought  about  an  tocrease  to 
tha  par  acre  yield  of  every  Important  crop 
produced  to  thto  Stete  to  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average  tocrease.  Crop  estimate  fig- 
ures for  Vlrgtola  for  the  5-year  periods  1900- 
13  and  1944-48  Indicate  that  the  averaga 
yield  per  acre  for  potetoes  has  tocreased 
from  lOa  to  140  bushels,  for  tobacco  from 
685  to  l.iai  poimds.  for  cotton  from  338  to 
422  pcimda,  for  peanute  from  810  to  1.208 
pounds,  for  wheat  from  12  to  18  busheto  and 
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tbm  jum  tag 

pcrtod  tte  noBfetr  <tf 


Om  total  «ata>  of  all  poultrf 
tbanteubUd.  But  of  sUU 
!•  tte  flM«  thM  from 
ttM  to  MM  tk*  MoiMl  tm  piKtHon  per 
tan  tB  ^niffuM  tocrasMd  froa  fO  to  ISO  rggs 
A*  A  iwult  of  tba  eoMbJTOCl  affaru  oc  axi 
^MWtaa  wftlBC  OB  thto  ptoffnua  Um  nunt- 
fear  or  mast  mmm  ta  Vtrtlala  baa  incrtaatd 
I  avan^  at  ttAMtO  tB  ttM-lS  to  an 
of  4».000  for  1M4-M:  and  tba  avar> 
par  earn  htm 
2.100  poxinds  to 
4J0O  pouada  pn-  yaar. 
Practltanv  «U  a<  tbaae  tncrtaaaa  are  th« 
result  of  tba  apptteatloa  of  selanttflc  tcch- 
BlqiMa  to  agricultiiral  prodtictk»i.  and  moat 
ot  tJM  adaBtMe  taebatquaa  aoar  bains  uaad 

lanarch  earrtaa  on  ttj  trot  nyjiUtmat  ita- 
tioBa.  U  you  did  not  neogtiim  tba  troth  ot 
tbia  itatement  yoa  would  perbapa  not  ba 
bcra  today. 

Altboucb  «•  bave  made  notable 
la  ttaa  davalopmank  aad  appitrattoo  of 
tUfe  tadttlqaaa  dnrtac  ttaa  paat  qnartar 
tuz7.  tboaa  ot  ua  ctaartad  wttb  tba  raapon- 
albtiny  for  tbla  vork  know  tbat  wa  bar* 
acarcely  scratched  tbe  aurface.  Xrery  day 
brtafa  new  prob;aina.  and  wa  are  constantly 
coofrontad  with  tbe  fart  tbat  U  we  are  to 
ttaa  AnaaDdi  of  oor  fanaat*  for  new  In- 
,  cropa.  llTcatock.  and 
Mat  hnmadlately 
apaad  up  aotf  tntanalfy  our  raaaarcb  pro«ram. 
With  lU  aoUa.  cllmaU.  and  prozlnUty  to 
markets.  Virginia  can  bacoma  ona  of  the 
graatast  llveatock-prodwiBK  Stetaa  in  tba 
tUavmnotba 
about  our 

boCb  tba  quantity 
of  ttor  paaruiia  and  forage  cropa. 
We  muat  bread  and  bring  In  new  and  better 
rarletlaa.  We  must  derelop  better  systems 
of  maaa^iBMnt  and  fertilisation,  and  we 
muat  iW  wlaa  what  effect  this 
prodoetfcm  ftaa  on  both  animal  and  W 
nutrition. 

Thai  Is  why  we  were  so  dcllgbtad  whan  a 
groop  of  farmers  frocn  nortbern  Virginia 
vMtad  ua  about  a  yaais  ago  aad  urged  the 
aafebUMtaMat  of  a  paatnia  aad  forage  cropa 
experlmaat  station  in  nortbern  VUgtaia. 
What  pisaaart  ua  so  much  waa  tbat  tbaaa  mtn 
did  not  atap  with  arglBf  «b  to  do  aamatblsg. 
but  dtd  aoasatbtng  ttaa—aaTsaa.  Wtaan  we  told 
them  our  existing  approprlatlona  would  not 
penalt  us  to  establlsb  any  additional  Oeld 
they  immediately  got  btasy  and  se- 
an  aptmnwtalioii  from  tba 
tbiy  to  initlato  IMi  worl 
wm  eooTttMOd  tbat  ttaa  approprlatloB 
tajttaagaBaral  aaaaaably  wa  not  aaaasBt  to 
ttaa  kind  of  research  oaadad.  ona  of 
;  made  a  prtrata  oontrnmtkm  of  •lSft.060 
tc  tba  VFI  Bdncatlonal  Foundation  to  suppie- 
■MBt  ttaa  Stata  approprtettona.  T^ere  were 
BO  atrta^  wtaataver  tlad  to  ttala  gift,  and  tba 
only  stipulation  was  tbat  wa  aadeavor  to  do 
the  best  reaaarcb  with  paalursa  batag  Ama  la 
the  United  Stataa  aad  ttaat  wa  saoMo  tka 
serrlces  of  the  feaat-tniaad  graaa  siiauttWa  tai 
the  eoiintry  to  bead  up  tba  project. 

Ttaa  aaaa  wtao  mada  this  very  fine  eontrlbu- 
tloB  taaa  ooBttBaitf  tala  interest  and.  stnca  be 
is  with  ua  today.  I  want  to  pnaaui  htm  at 
this  time  and  aak  him  to  tell  yea  at  aaotbar 
gift  aliirti  taa  taaa  racantly  made  to  TVl  tn 
order  «9  taMVa  ttaa  permanency  and  aueceaa 
of  this  undertaking. 


It  girsa  me  plsaams  at  this  tUaa  to  praaant 
to  you  Mr.  Paul  MaUoo.  of  UpparrtDo.  Ta. 

aaaaaaa  ar  favl  natuaw 
la  ttaa  auBBMT  a(  lP4d  I  was  invited  to 
join  a  coaHRlttaa  of  aorthem  Virginia  land- 
wbo  had  become  Intaraatad  in  certain 
for  tba  Improvement  of  pasture  land 
and  forage  crops  m  ttils  poruon  of  the  State. 
My  own  farm,  where  I  live  permanently,  is 
near  UppervUle  i about  10  mllaa  from  here). 
and  tba  aaain  prodoea  of  that  farm  Is  cattle. 
steers  which  we  feed,  paature.  and  sell.  It 
was  apparent  to  the  committee  that,  re- 
ganUeea  of  tba  aitremcly  hlgta  fuaUty  of 
tba  peraoanal  la  onr  k>cal  eztaBSiaB  aanrtce, 
and  the  progreastva  nature  of  tbe  Informa- 
tion which  tbey  dlatrlbutcd.  true  esperl- 
BMBtal  work  la  paslw  an 
tkm  bad  bean  imiaiitamtf 
only  in  Vlrglala.  but  ta  tba  Nation  as  a 
wboie.  The  opportunity  seemed  ripe  for 
constructive  service  to  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  the  cattle  and  dairy  people  of 
tbla  State  in  particular,  and  we  deurmlaad 
to  see  what  eavM  taa  doae. 

Shortly  thcraaftar.  a  suhcwimlttaa  coaalst- 
ing  of  Mr  Howell  Jackson.  Mr  Robert  Mc- 
Connell  and  myself  called  on  Senator  Btbo 
for  adrlee  on  procedure  and  ptaas.  Senator 
Btbo  moat  wlaely  and  moat  kindly,  suggested 
that  wa  epsB  nagotiations  with  Dr.  John 
Rutctaaaon.  then  president  of  VPI.  indi- 
cating that  the  Institute  was  the  natural  and 
moat  aCdent  vehicle  through  which  our 
plan  could  be  carried  on.  He  gave  us  much 
eneoYtragement  and  his  oflkcial  bleasmg. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  McConneU.  Mr  Roger 
Lamdin  and  myself  met  Dr  Hutcheson  and 
Dr.  H.  W  Twin,  director  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  ttperlment  Sution.  in  Blacks- 
burg  and  outlined  our  ideas.  We  received 
their  wholehearted  cooperation  and  support, 
and  It  was  agreed  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  raise  a  sutietantial  and  continuing 
appropriation  in  tbe  legislature  for  such  an 
experimental  project,  to  be  located 
where  in  nortbern  Virginia,  and  a 
research  scientist  would  be  found  to  head 
It.  At  that  time,  the  legislature  bsd  al- 
ready flftet  and  it  was  too  late  to  secure  an 
appropriation  for  tba  aaat  year,  1947.  Be- 
cause VPI  had  long  been  interested  in 
flOcta  a  program  Itself,  taowever.  and  because 
committee  was  eager  to  help  with  time. 
effort,  and  money,  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
was  created,  and  the  Orst  real  approprlatloa 
was  voted,  to  be  expended  in  1M8.  Tba  ap- 
proprlatloa for  1940  and  for  lIMe  was  93»flO0 
each  year. 

XXiring  tbla  tlaie.  my  own  Interest  in 
pasture  improveaiant  in  parUcufau-.  and  in 
farming  tn  geaaral.  was  mounting  Also, 
pasture  Improvamant  rnd  the  consequent  In- 
ereaaed  economic  statue  of  the  cattle  indxu- 
try  appeared  to  ma  more  and  more  to  be  an 
Impcnoant  link  tn  soli  conservation,  in  Uia 
growlag  realization  throughout  the  Nation 
soil  must  be  rehabtllUted  and  con- 
More  and  better  pasture  meana 
to  me  a  better  balanced  and  an  Improved 
general  agriculture  It  means  the  check- 
lag  of  eroaion  and  leaching,  tbe  rebuilding 
o*  worn-out  soil,  the  replacement  In  the 
aoB  of  organic  aiaHar  toward  its  rebirth. 
In  addition,  alttaoogta  sot  •  aatlve  of  Ttr- 
gmia.  during  alBMat  IS  yean  «(  raaldence 
Z  bad  cmaa  to  love  ttala  0t«ta  and  to 
to  do  aOBiatbing  for  it.  and  It  occurred 
ta  aaa  ttaa*  aayttalng  I  could  do  to  taiprove 
▼tagtaUa's  sotl  and  to  further  ttaa  aeoaomle 
wen-batog  of  a  lan^e  portion  of  tts  ettlaens 
would  ba  flUlng  and  most  gratifying 

1X>  carry  ttaM  Idea  a  little  further:  I  fait 
ttaat  anytblnf  I  eonld  do.  directly  or  tadl- 
raetly.  to  tacrsaae  even  one  farmer*!  produc- 
tion would.  In  tbe  long  run.  t>e  a  txxm  to 
bla  Immediate  conununtty.    To  tielp  the  com- 


munity Is  to  help  the  countv.  Tb  help  tlia 
county  Is  to  help  the  Commonwealth.  To 
help  the  Commonwealth,  however  inflnl- 
teaimally.  Is  to  help  ttie  Nation. 

With  these  Ideas  in  mind,  and  with  ttaa 
kind  cooparattoB  of  Dr  Ilmctaaaou  and  Dr. 
Toung  and  ttaa  advice  and  anaoMragement  of 
Ifr.  Jackson.  I  found  that  I  could  be  of  real 
aaalatance  to  the  propoeed  project  by  mak- 
ing a  tuDstantlal  grant  which  would  arsura 
the  immediate  and  solid  establishment  of 
such  an  experiment  station,  and  provide  for 
the  employment  of  an  abaoititeiy  topraan 
to  run  It.  I  was  sssured  toy  VPI  ttiat  In 
sddltlon  to  the  present  end  proposed  State 
spproprlations.  private  funds  of  •125.000 
would  see  such  a  program  firmly  established 
and  well  launched  by  the  first  5  years  of  Its 
existence.  Prom  then  on  It  is  confldently  ex- 
pected thst  future  Stste  approprlattons  will 
adequately  maintain  It.  I.  tbareCorc,  made 
that  grant  to  VPI. 

In  tbe  meantime,  this  community  center 
tiad  been  establlrhed.  In  great  part  ilirough 
the  generosity  and  tbe  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell  Jackson.  It  is  a  model 
of  its  kind  for  every  other  community  In 
the  country.  It.  therefore,  occurred  to  me 
that  Mlddleburg  would  be  a  most  titling 
place  for  the  experiment  station,  and  that 
through  cooperation  with  the  community 
center,  the  use  of  Its  facilities  for  lectures, 
farm  exhibits,  farm-club  meetings,  and  so 
forth,  a  great  opportunity  was  available  for 
the  dissemination  of,  and  the  discussion  of, 
iBlomatlon  originating  In  the  experiment 


I  had  for  many  years  owned  a  farm  near 
Mlddleburg.  ( It  Is  In  reality  two  (arms  com- 
bined. Xdgewood  and  Oreen  Hill,  formerly 
owned  t>y  J.  Walter  Cochrane  and  Albert 
Fletcher,  respectively.)  It  Is  comprised  of 
about  4J0  acres,  and  Is  situated  al>out  2  miles 
due  south  of  Mlddleburg  on  Route  15.  It  has 
been  very  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Flet- 
cher, of  Uppo-vllle,  as  I  thuik  you  will  all 
agrse   when   you  sec   It  this   afternoon. 

After  a  thorough  survey  of  this  farm  by 
representatives  erf  VPI.  I  waa  Informed 
that  it  waa  eminently  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses (rf  tbe  expertment  station.  I  am.  there- 
fore, very  pleaaed  Indeed  to  give  this  farm, 
with  all  of  Its  equipment,  to  VPI  for  use 
as  an  experiment  station  for  grass  and  forage 
cropa  research. 

In  addition  to  my  profound  belief  in  the 
vital  necessity  of  conservation  of  the  land, 
and  my  conviction  that  the  cattle  and  dairy 
farmers  of  Virginia  deserve  the  best  that  can 
be  given  them  as  a  result  of  science  and  re- 
search. I  have  an  even  deeper  and  more 
personal  urge  to  further  this  work.  Many  of 
my  forebears  were  farmers.  My  great-great- 
grandfather was  a  farmer  when  be  migrated 
from  Ireland  early  in  the  Last  century.  My 
great-grandfather  and  my  grandfather  as  a 
boy  followed  him  shortly  after.  My  great- 
grandfather cleared  with  his  own  hands  the 
land  m  Pennsylvania  that  he  first  settled 
on.  and  with  his  ovm  bands  be  built  bis  owa 
house.  His  son.  my  grandfather,  was  brought 
up  behind  tba  plow,  and  it  was  behind  the 
plow  that  he  ( to  quote  his  own  words )  "per- 
fected myself  in  Murray's  Latin  Grammar, 
committing  to  memory  the  entire  78  rules  of 
syntax  so  that  I  could  repeat  them  fT(jm  be- 
ginning to  end  without  once  referring  to  the 
book.  I  accomplished  this  by  repeating  the 
rules  when  following  the  plow:  keeping  the 
book  In  the  crown  of  my  hat.  I  reeorted  to 
It  whilst  the  teem  was  turning  st  the  end  of 
the  furrow,  until  finally  I  mastered  the  whole 
so  perfectly  that  I  could  dlspenae  with  the 
book  altogether  **  He  also  says  that  "whilst 
tlraa  aagaged  in  plowing  I  read  tbe  most  of 
Shakaapaare's  plays.** 

When  my  grandfather  was  17  (this  was  tn 
ISSOj    bU  thirst  fur  edtication  bad  become 
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such  that  be  gave  op  farming  in  a  very  defi- 
nite way.  His  father  wialxed  him  to  remain  on 
t{^  land,  and  offered  to  give  him  a  farm  of 
his  own  which  he  could  purctiase  for  him 
nearby.  He  believed  (also  to  quote  my 
grandfather's  autobiography)  : 

"Tbat  for  me  to  abandon  the  honest  and 
noble  Dursult  of  an  independent  farmer,  and 
become  a  doctor  or  teacher  or  miserably  de- 
pendent preacher;  or  what  was  in  his  eyea 
worst  of  all.  to  enter  the  tricky,  dishonest 
profession  of  the  law  was  a  proposition  which 
seemed  to  h'"i  too  preposterous  to  contem- 
plate." 

Nonetheless,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
that  his  father  had  gone  into  the  town  of 
Oreensburg  to  arrange  the  purchase  of  this 
new  farm  he  suddenly  stopped  the  Immediate 
chore  he  was  engaged  in,  splitting  rails,  and 
he  ran  the  whole  10  miles  Into  the  town, 
arriving  there  at  the  last  moment,  to  prevent 
the  purchase.  Prom  that  day  on  he  waa 
through  with  fanning,  worked  his  way 
through  an  education  in  Pittsburgh,  studied 
law,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  eventually 
became  a  Judge  of  the  circuit  court.  In 
short,  he  entered  the  tricky,  dishonest  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  Later  he  became  a 
}j^n^mr  and  founded  his  own  bank  In  Pltts- 
borgta — and  in  recent  years  we  have  heard 
some  pretty  hard  things  said  about  that  pro- 
Xaasion.  too. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  dirt  farmer,  or  a 
knowledgeable  cattleman,  or  a  soil  scien- 
tist; but  the  soil  is  in  my  blood,  and  I  feel 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  soil  of  Amer- 
ica. When  I  moved  to  Virginia  and  became 
Interested  in  farming  I  felt  that.  symboUcal- 
ly  at  least.  I  had  run  back  that  10  mUea 
from  Greensbtirg  to  the  farm.  By  the  same 
token,  I  look  on  these  two  gifts  to  VPI  as 
a  partial  repayment  of  wliat  I  owe  personaUy 
to  the  sou  of  my  native  land  and  to  the 
Commonwealth  ol  Virginia,  my  adopted 
SUte. 

In  making  this  gift  to  VPI  I  would  like  to 
add  my  own  thanks  and  express  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  several  men  of  great  good  will 
who  are  equally  responsible  In  many  ways 
for  bringing  this  project  Into  being.  To  Sen- 
ator BriD.  who  gave  us  much-needed  advice 
and  tremendous  encouragement.  To  Howell 
Jackson,  who  organized  the  landowners 
conuaittee.  fired  them  and  myself  with  en- 
ttaualasm  for  the  plan,  and  helped  us  con- 
tinuously to  bring  It  to  fruition.  To  Dr.  John 
R.  Hutcheson.  of  VPI.  and  Dr.  Toung.  of  the 
Virginia  Agrlcxiltural  Experiment  Station, 
who  worked  out  all  the  details  of  the  project 
with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  coopera- 
tion. To  Dr.  R.  K.  Blaser.  professor  of  agron- 
omy at  Cornell  University,  who  gave  up  his 
Important  post  at  ComeU  to  take  charge  of 
the  project  in  the  belief  that  the  most  im- 
portant graas  and  forage  reaearcn  In  the 
country  can  and  ahould  be  done  right  here 
in  Virginia. 

There  Is  one  other  name  which  I  have  not 
mentioned,  but  it  Is  a  very  Important  one. 
It  is  a  name  that  most  of  yoaksow.  the  name 
of  a  kind  man.  an  able  srttatntHrator.  a  man 
wholly  devoted  to  his  soil,  his  fellow  farm- 
ers, and  his  State,  the  late  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Nourse.  county  agent  of  Fauquier  Coxinty. 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Nourse  for  very  long,  but 
everything  that  I  knew  about  him  In  the 
years  I  did  know  him  I  Uked.  I  speak  with 
great  reverence  of  his  ability,  his  great  Inter- 
est In  this  project,  and  his  wholehearted  aup- 
port  of  it.  I  know  that  we  all  miaa  blm  and 
feel  his  absence  from  this  inauguration  cere- 
mony with  great  regret.  Although  I  under- 
stand  that  it  Is  not  within  the  policy  of  VPI 
to  attach  individual  names  to  research  sta- 
tions as  memorial*,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
ail  agree  with  me  that  we  can.  most  appro- 
priately, dedicate  the  reaultt.  both  tangible 
and  intangible,  that  emerge  from  his  projact. 
to  the  spirit  and  to  tbe  memory  of  Waltar 
Nourse. 


Hie  Profit  laceotiTe— TW  Power 
paaies  HkTc  Seen  tk«  Lif  ht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESi3rrATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1949 

Bfr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  years  of  a  determined  fight  by  the 
power  companies  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment from  "T— ***f  in  and  building  dams 
and  hydroelectric  power  plants  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  field  for  the  genera- 
tion and  sale  of  electric  power  all  to 
themselves  it  now  develops  that  these 
power  monop>olies  have  seen  the  light 
and  had  a  change  of  heait  and  have  hit 
upon  a  more  profitable  plan  to  make  big 
profits  on  a  small  investment  as  more 
fully  set  out  In  my  letter  in  response  to 
a  piece  of  propaganda  that  has  reached 
my  offlce  in  a  reprint  from  an  Oklahoma 
paper  which  is  Inserted  herewith  and 
my  reply  thereto: 

Senator  Elmzb  Thoicas  and  Senator  Boa 
KxKX  find  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fence  when  It  comes  to  voting  Federal  funds 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 
You  might  like  to  know  what  It's  all  about, 
since  It  is  your  money  they  are  proposing  to 
spend. 

Kzaa  wants  the  Senate  to  approve  $9,800.- 
000,  which  is  the  amount  passed  by  the 
House  for  the  SPA.  Thomas  is  a  member 
of  a  Senate  committee  which.  In  reporting 
the  bin  to  the  Senate,  voted  to  recommend 
$4,358,210  for  the  project.  Both  sums  were 
divided  Into  a  cash  appropriation  and  a 
contract  authority  sum. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  langxiage.  Senator 
Thomas  wanted  to  cut  out  appropriations 
for  transmission  lines  and  sell  the  Federal 
power  at  the  point  where  It  is  generated. 
He  thinks  power  companies  would  be  glad 
to  buUd  transmlsalon  lines  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, buy  the  power,  and  save  the  tax- 
payers the  cost  of  building  duplicate  lines. 

Senator  Kxxa  would  have  the  Federal 
(jovemment  to  iise  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  build  competing  facilities.  In  that 
stand  he  Is  supporting  some  of  the  cam- 
paign pledges  that  Mr.  Truman  made  on  a 
political  tour  of  the  Western  States.  On  that 
trip  he  referred  to  power  companies  as  mo- 
nopolies and  said  they  wanted  the  power  so 
they  could  charge  what  they  want  for  power. 

In  this  instance  we  find  our  thinking  is 
more  sympathetic  with  Thomas  than  wttb 
KXKB.  We  reject  the  argument  that  power 
companies  can  charge  what  they  want  to  for 
power,  becaxise  their  rates  are  regtilated  in 
the  same  manner  that  freight  rates  and  tele- 
phone rates  sre.  There  are  regulatory  State 
bodies  which  determine  fair  ciiargea. 

Nor  do  we  think  all  monopolies  are  bad 
for  the  Nation  simply  because  they  are 
monopolies.  The  (jovemment  itself  has  ap- 
proved them  when  it  is  economically  im- 
practical to  have  two  competing  companies 
with  parallel  and  duplicate  facilities.  The 
Government  approved  Western  Union  buy- 
ing Postal  Telegraph  service.  It  operates  a 
monopoly  itself  in  the  Post  <^Dce  Depart- 
ment. 

Regardless  cf  the  stand  of  either  Thomas 
ot  Kxaa.  the  question  reverts  back  to  Federal 
power  from  such  generating  points  as  the 
Daniaon  Dam.  There,  water  has  been 
dammed  up  as  a  so-called  flood-control 
maaaure.    When  power  can  be  developed  as  a 


byproduct  of  flood  control.  It  seema 
leas  to  waste  the  opportunity. 

■qually  nnaalaas.  in  the  opinion  of  a  good 
many  taxpayara.  la  the  idea  of  the  Federal 
Government  paying  for  transmission  linaa  to 
deliver  that  power  into  areaa  already  ade- 
quately served  by  private,  taxpaying  utilities 
which  find  the  Government  in  competition 
with  them. 

The  development  of  rural  electrification 
lines,  ire  would  like  to  point  out.  Is  not  part 
of  the  power  program  to  which  we  object. 
Federal  aid  there  has  brought  beneflU  of 
electricity  faster  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected,  with  the  power  supplied  in 
many  instances  by  private  utUitles. 

But  REA  and  SPA  are  two  different  things. 
One  does  not  duplicate  the  other.  Extensive 
and  costly  duplication  of  existing  high-line 
facilities,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  when 
private  companies  could  meet  the  needs 
without  that  expense,  could  be  avoided.  It 
looks  as  if  Senator  Thomas  is  seeking  to 
prevent  waste  like  that. 

AtTcusT  8,   1M9. 
The  Eorroa,  Duhcajc  BAmrza. 

Duncan.  Okla. 

DiAB  Sm:  What  Is  behind  the  statement 
made  in  your  release  in  the  circular  en- 
titled "Today's  Comment"  sent  to  me  under 
date  of  July  21? 

You  say.  "Senator  Thomas  wanted  to  cut 
out  appropriations  for  transmlsalon  lines  and 
sell  the  Federal  power  at  the  points  where 
it  is  generated.  He  thinks  power  companlaa 
would  be  glad  to  build  tranamlBdoa  Maa»  ■* 
their  own  expense  and  buy  tbe  power." 
Certainly  they  would  like  to  buy  the  power 
wholesale  at  Government  rates  and  cinch 
their  monopoly  on  tbe  sale  of  distribution 
of  Government  power  to  all  constimers  for 
industrial  and  domestic  use.  Their  gener- 
osity would  relieve  the  Government  of  tba 
trivial  expense  of  building  the  trniiiiiilHlnn 
lines  after  the  Government  haa  made  ttaa 
huge  outlays  in  building  dams,  installing 
electric  generating  equipment,  paying  for 
land  damaged  by  overflow  and  fiziancing  the 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  transmla- 
sion  lines  would  be  a  small  jjrlce  to  pay  for 
the  sweet  monopoly  of  buying  the  power  for 
a  qiiarter  of  a  cent — 2^  mills  and  retailing 
this  same  power  tm  i*^  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  to  industry  and  at  current  ratea  to  tbe 
dozneatlc  users. 

The  power  companies  In  their  struggle  to 
keep  the  Government  out  of  tbe  power  pro- 
duction field  and  retain  the  buslneas  at 
generating  and  the  sale  of  power  all  to  them- 
selves, have  now  seen  tbe  light  and  have  a 
much  better  and  more  profitable  plan  to 
make  money  out  of  electric  power. 

Let  the  people,  by  an  agency  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, come  in  and  produce  tbe  hydro- 
electric power  by  shouldering  the  tremen- 
dous expense  of  paying  for  the  damage  of 
overflow  laod,  tba  coat  of  the  dam  and  the 
powcr-geaeratlag  facilities,  also  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  deliver  this 
valuable  and  indispensable  commodity  elec- 
tric power  at  the  lowest  possible  wholesale 
rate  to  the  power  companies  at  the  bus  bar 
of  the  power  plant.  The  power  company, 
by  building  the  transmission  line,  will  have 
a  monopoly  with  the  minimum,  of  Invest- 
ment and  a  maximum  of  profit  in  distribut- 
ing the  product  of  the  taxpayers'  investment 
In  most  cases  back  to  the  taxpayers  them- 
selves. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  committee  that 
put  through  the  provision  of  the  law  giving 
preference  to  municipalities  (towns)  snd 
cooperatives  (REA),  I  dcxi't  believe  the  gen- 
eral public  wUl  be  fooled  by  the  specious 
argument  made  in  your  comment.  There 
may  be  reasons  why  some  men  in  key  plaoaa 


> 
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woidd  b*  willing  to  hav*  th*  powtr  eoa- 
•uaMn  Mddled  with  tbc  proOtMrtnf  ■ch«— 
of  tbn*  pow«r  moaopoHav.  but  I  can't  brtng 
to  b«U*T«  that  th*  gr«*t  Amartcma 
will  p«mlt  thiBMiHM  to  b*  Ttcttm- 
kt«  pvnttta  to  ttaM* 
of  mkktiif  »  pttty 
cost  of  constrortkm  of  tb« 


Sincerely  jtnm. 

Coatrrom  I.  Wstts, 
Member  •/  Confress. 


frcMTTc  f •£•&  TcffritMj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON!  N.  SADLAK 

or  coxnacncCT 

Bl  TBB  HOUSS  OP  BSPfOBSNTATrVXa 

riMriav.  Ammut  9.  1949 

Mr  dADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
ctrtain  arUcies  afifMiuInc  in  recent 
publicatkxw  pertaining  to  the 
Mondailes  of  Poland  and  the 
•pintoOB  of  United  States  aOAaidom  ex- 

the  PoUsh  nJooos  of  America  at  their 
last  board  of  directors  meeting,  decided 
upon  the  attached  resolution.     It  has  the 

tramt  of  Its  many 
or  nests,  as  they  are  properly 
called,   throogbout    the   United   States. 

Mnbcnhip  are  many 
wteraas  of  World  Wars  I 
and  XL  In  the  sincere  hope  that  their 
plea  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  in- 
clude the  resolution  of  the  Falcons  here- 
with: 


m 


Palcoss  or  AMimrt. 
Ptttstary*.  rm..  J1U9  M.  1U9. 

PoUah  natlni  vaa  the 

th*  tTrannj  of  a  NaM 

vtth  sU  lu  tshareat  evUs; 


tlM  PoliBh  people  far  aentartes 
aii4  to  tkii  dajr.  hmve  don*  sU  that  U 
In  tbcir  power  to  promote  dcznocracy  for  ell 
•Ten  to  tiM  —teat  of  tteUberetely 
Mir  own  lands  and  livce  ee  that 
enjoy  our  liber t tee:  and 
the  lande  grantod  to  Poland  on 
tkelr  wieteiu  bordere  are  bletortcally  and 
e«lmlcail7  FoUeh  and  U  la  rurely  onall  coo- 
peneatlon  tooCer  tiM  Polish  Nation  in  return 
for  tk*  Misery  aad  saffarinoi  tlMt  were  their 
lot  HMler  tke  yoke  of  the ) 
of  Mankind  that  th*  world 


•■ 


Whereec  the  Oovcmment  of  the  United 
Statee  and  other  AllMd  Power*  decided  to 
deprive  Poland  of  epprasioBately  hall  of  her 
tcrrltorie*  In  the  eaet  and  to  eoaspe^Mte 
ally,  with  reeorered  terrttoriae 
who  hju  killed  and  ~«'"'tn 

^.^  thoynde  of  our  ftmertfsii 

boy*  wfeo  f  oagM  tn  two  world  wars  tiader 
the  Inipreerlon  that  they  were  fighting  fur 
truth,  liberty,  end  justice:  and 

Wh*re—  million*  of  Poles  were  mrbttrarlly 
foresd  to  taare  tbMr  booM*  that  had  b«*n 
I  by  tlwtr  fsMlllM  for  eentuilee  wtoen 
w*a  given  Poliah  territory  leaTti^ 
only  the  weatora  land*  to  odgrate  to: 
and 

Poland,  who  ha*  never  klUed  en* 
hoy  tn  the  ootiree  of  hie«ary 
iC  tf  ah*  agreed  to  th*  rand 


e(  hOT^  t«rrttAr«M  la 

thATL  did  any  nation  in 


i*  now  prestrat*  in  th*  ruisa  c€  one*  beau- 
tiful cltlc*  and  proeT>erou*  farm  land*  with 
her  population  decimated  and  luflarlng  from 
malnutrttton  and  d  >■•***:  and 

Wharaa*  wa  watch  with  apprehenalon  the 
Mcrifka  of  Amwlcan  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  fair  play  wbafwtn  we  aee  our  Ooeamment 
playing  Into  the  bloody  hands  of  the  Oerman 
imperialists,  the  very  thln^  our  AoBeriean 
boy*  gave  their  Utw  against :  Mow,  tfcMWfora. 
be  It 

JI«io/rcd.  That  the  Polish  Palooo*  of  Amer- 
ica, a  national  fraternal  and  (ymnastic  asso- 
ciation, doM  hereby  strongly  decry  the  effort* 
of  United  State*  cdteial*  In  0*nnany  to  ap- 

trytag  to  return  to  tlMm  tb*aa  Matorieally 

and  ethnically  Polish  lands  now  rightfully 
held  by  the  gallant  Polish  people  to  reileT* 
tiM  artificial  orerpopulatlon  of  weetem  Oer- 
many.  tiie  same  plaint  that  was  made  after 
the  First  World  War.  to  thee*  asm*  Oerman* 
who  thotvbt  nothing  of  crrrwdlng  mUliOD* 
of  Innocent  woawn  and  children  into  eon- 
centration  camps  under  the  naaS  horrible 
cooditicos  and  then  sending  theea  millions 
to  their  death*  In  tiM  gas  chambers,  and. 
therefore,  be  It  furti^r 

Resolved,  That  in  Tiew  of  the  heroic  deeds 
and  the  unswerrtng  loyalty  for  which  the 
late  PranUtn  Delano  Rooaerelt  called  them 
the  Inspiration  of  nations."  we  beg  agalnet 
any  fiirther  abusing  or  mutilating  a<  th* 
boundarl**  or  liree  of  Poland  or  her  people 
wlK).  after  all.  are  also  human  beings,  such 
as  we.  this  should  not  be  tolerated  and  cer- 
tainly not  adrocated  by  United  State* 
cials  eithar  here  or  abroad. 

Dr.  T.  A.  &rAazTNSKi, 

FTemtd€nt. 
T.  R.  BvcxKowsxi. 

Secret  oiy. 


FraM  the  Doctar'i  Moath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAEHES  L  MURRAY 

or  MoarrsMa 
n«  THE  SEWATE  OP  THB  UNITED  ST.^TES 

TueUUi.y.  August  9  {.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MLRRAY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  great  interest  among 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  the  way 
the  British  health  pn)gram  is  actually 
workln^r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  brief  but  most  interesting  article  from 
the  August  issue  of  the  Progressive  be 
inchided  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rgcoxo. 
The  article  explains  how  enthusiastic 
about  the  plan  some  of  Britain's  out- 
standing doctors — who  once  opposed  it — 
hare  become.  It  also  makes  crystal 
clear    why    they    have    changed    their 


Tfeere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 


}M  TM*  aocToas  Motnm 

Th*  Prngraaalv*  haa  never  been  refrarded 
a*  r*galatlon  r*adlng  MatMr  in  doctors'  aiid 

rapidly  from  the  waiting  room*  of  aome  hardy 
professional  soul*  who  b*Haeed  la  0*^  pro- 
up  to  a  point — tiM  potet  wh*re 
a  national  tn*«nnne*  pragiam. 
If  we  read  our  mail  right,  aome  of  the 
doctor*  and  dentists  who  have  canceled  their 
safeaartpllana  prefer  not  to  have  the  Progrse- 


slv*  eowie  to  their  oAn  wliara  thalr  patients 
may  gat.  to  quote  one  doctor  ai  medldne.  "a 
lot  of  undigested  and  half-baked  idealism 
which  could  set  the  medical  profeaaian  t>&ck 
a  half  century. - 

Our  sin  lant  only  that  we  rupport  he 
Truman  administration's  national  health- 
insurance  program,  but.  to  quote  a  St.  Louis 
surgeon,  -your  reports  of  the  •  •  • 
British  socialized  medical  program  are  so 
flagrantly  false  tlirotighout  and  carry  hardly 
a  single  word  of  truth." 

BaoUonal  outbursts  of  this  kind  have 
tempted  n*  to  share  with  our  readers  ss 
devastating  a  reply  to  the  smear  «— f  p«tyn 
•gainst  British  socialized  medicine  as  we 
have  encountered  anywhere. 

The  scene  is  MemphU.  Tenn.  The  occa- 
sion Is  the  conference  of  the  American 
Osnoar  Society.  The  characUrs  are  Dr.  Ed- 
ward B.  Skinner,  of  »'-"ti-  City,  ifo .  a 
•••der  of  the  National  PhyslcUns'  Commit- 
tee, violently  oppoeed  to  health  Insurance: 
snd  two  highly  regarded  vlslUng  British 
specialist*.  Dr.  Sir  .'itanford  Cade  and  Or. 
Brlen  W.  Wlndejer.  Dr.  Skinner,  anxioue  to 
make  the  most  of  the  vUlUng  Britons,  iiw 
nted  them  to  be  interviewed  on  thie  British 
program  over  the  radio.  The  Britons  po- 
litely accepted.  Here's  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  written  by  Conwell  Carlson  for 
the  coneervauve.  antlaoctaUaed  medicine 
Kanaaa  City  Star: 

"^^*»»t  l»  th*  effect  on  the  income  and 
■ocial  status  of  KngHsh  doctors?" 

"Pine. '  said  Sir  Stanford. 

"'Iner*  Dr.  Skinner  said,  as  If  his  ear* 
Mard  wroni;. 

-Pine.-  repeated  Sir  Stanford,  and  he 
leaned  forward.  "Ifcre  patlente.  more  In- 
come." 

This  Is  not  what  Sir  SUnford  had  pre- 
dicted of  the  health  scheme  he  had  opposed 
so  vigorously  durUjg  Dr.  Skinner's  1847  visit 
to  Bhfland. 

•TfcaeUy."  aald  Mr  Stanford.  "It  haant 
worked  out  as  i  feared.  I  must  ten  you 
frankly  the  doctors  of  England  are  belna 
disillusioned  In  a  pleasant  way. 

-We  8tlU  have  our  essential  fr*edom.  We 
have  more  work,  more  pay.  And  the  people 
I  am  sure,  are  getting  better  medical  care," 

-But  the  coat.  Sir  Stanford,  the  coat,"  s&ld 
the  Kansas  citizen. 

"The  cost."  he  said.  "Whst  did  th*  atOMlo 
bomb  co*t7  What  did  th*  last  war  cost? 
Destruction  eosts  biUlona.  so  why  not  some 
blUlou*  for  everybody*  health,  say  the 
people." 

"What  are  the  resulu  In  terms  of  cffecttve- 
ncM  a€  scrvic*  to  th*  patient.  Ui  oflke*  eon- 
sultatlons.  and  in  hospitals?'     Dr    Skinner 


"Good."  said  Dr  Wlndeyer.    -The  poor  ree 

they  no  longer  hsve  to  depend  on  charity  for 
medical  care." 

"Is  a  patient  allowed  to  traoafer  from  on* 
doctor  to  another?" 

-The  patient  ha*  thl*  choice,  and  th* 
doctor,  too.  ha*  th*  rifht  not  lo  continu*  to 
treat  a  pMliul  IX  he  CceU  reexilu  are  not 
what  thay  ahouM  be.-  Dr.  Wlndeyer  replied. 

-lent  there  a  lack  or  eaUrprlee  and  Utltia- 
tive  on  the  part  of  doctors?  JX  they  have  a 
supulated  Incosae  from  each  pntlent.  pnid 
by  the  go>MmaMBt.  why  ahMM  they  seek 
to  give  iMpiuiad  •*rvlce? 

"^  adhnar."  aald  Sir  Stanford  In  re- 
sponM  to  tlMM  question*,  '"we  ar*  finding 
that  the  ataiKlard  of  care  the  doctor  give* 
1*  a*  food  a*  under  th*  prIvwtc-enMrprlae 
nathod.  A  man  Is  Inherently  honest  and  a 
seeker  of  better  way*  toward  health,  or  he 
Isnt.  That  applies  to  different  doctors  In 
either  type  of  servtee. 

"We  aasOMM  thst  the  people  trust  com- 
petent daetara,  tmder  a  national  medical 
service  or  otherwlae.  and  are  finding  that  tha  • 
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aoetor  more  than  the  poUtieian  Is  the  de- 
tcrminlx«  factor  in  the  actual  control  oC 
aodaliaed  madletae.  So  I  say  to  yon  and 
oClMr  doctors  of  America,  when  a  natkxial 
health  servioe  1*  Wanted,  go  into  It  aa  leaders 
and  planners  of  a  eomprehanatve  enterprise 
desired  by  the  majority  of  the  peo[^.- 


Editorial  by  Goy  Eastedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 


0  THE  HOUSS  OP  BEPREBEKTATTVES 

Tuesdaif.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Guy 
Easterly,  the  editor  of  the  La  PoUette 
Press,  publishes  one  of  the  newsiest  and 
most  forthright  papers  in  Tennessee. 

La  PoUette  is  situated  in  Powell's  Val- 
ley. Campbell  County,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cumberland  MounUins.  south  of  the  en- 
trance of  what  was  known  as  Big  Creek 
Gap.  until  the  city  of  La  PoUette  was 
founded  and  Big  Creek  became  Indian 
River. 

Guy  is  a  thinker,  and  he  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions-  Those  who  wish 
to  know  what  the  people  are  thinking 
and  who  desire  to  get  in  step  with  them 
would  do  well  to  read  the  columns  of 
papers  like  the  La  PoUette  Press.  The 
men  who  edit  them  are  close  to  the  peo- 
ple and  what  they  have  to  say  is  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  hills  whence 
cometh  our  strength. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  that  an 
editorial  from  the  La  PoUette  Press  of 
August  4  be  included  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recosd  as  a  part  of  my  remarks; 
WHZBZiM  wr  Boai  raoM  wrxHin  ot7«  ow!c  PArrr 
Por  years  we  have  been  thinking  and  say- 
ing this  and  we're  going  to  repeat  it.  Well 
probably  come  a  little  nearer  to  being  thrown 
out  of  the  party  far  It.  but  certainly  a  party 
which  ha*  failed  to  win  a  naUonal  election 
In  21  year*  needs  something,  and  we  may  aa 
vrell  bore  from  within.    Here  It  is.  anyway. 

Within  the  nest  3  years  there  are  two  vital 
elections  facing  the  Republican  Party.  One 
la  the  ccngresSlional  elections  of  1950^  and 
the  biggest  Is  the  congreasional  and  presi- 
dential dccUons  of  1968.  The  two  wing* 
of  the  party  are  now  in  a  aqfuabble  over  a 
national  chairman.  The  Dewey  wing  of  the 
party,  consisting  of  the  eastern  Bepublicans 
want  a  national  chalnnan.  representing 
them.  Another  wing  of  the  party  want*  an- 
other man.  It  Is  not  our  purpoe*  to  argue 
the  merit*  of  any  two  men,  or  the  rights  of 
either  wing.  Biiepuhtteans  should  get  ^to 
♦^iA»«fc^iT>|f  natMhally.  They  should  begin 
#i>t».fc^i»»g  oC  thalbMt  Intereat*  c£  the  WaOon. 
Thev  should  not  only  begin  to  forget — but 
forget  Immediately— control  oC  the  party. 
There  is  not  much  honor  in  controlling  a 
one-horse  bu«Mr  which  1*  going  nowhere 
with  no  horaaiRtached. 

U  w*  w«s«  a  poUcy  makor  for  th*  party 
we  would  Inatot  that  the  work  at  the  party 
be  arranged  along  certain  principle*— that 
ttse  party  stand  for  something  a*  it  did  In 
former  years.  That  the  party  leaders  forget 
to  shout  the  mants  ci  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
William  IfcKlnley.  and  begin  to  see  the 
preaent  and  ftiture.  and  the  bearing  of  th* 
party  on  the  present  and  future.  Our  poU- 
daa  would  be  something  Uke  the  foUowlng: 


1.  A  return  to  American  prindplra  of  Oov- 
emment. 

2.  Service  to  the  people.  

3.  A  return  to  ooautttutkmal  govcnunent 
and  a  recognition  at  the  rlghta  at  State  gov- 
ernments. 

4.  Efflcienxry  in  Government. 

5.  Lower  taxes. 

Yearly,  monthly,  and  almost  dally  since 
the  last  administratkm  of  Grover  Cleveland 
the  T— f**""*'  Oovcmmcnt  at  this  Ibuion  has 
Iftfpf^  more  and  more  coeajAex.  and  since 
tbat  time  every  admlnlstrattan  has  acmgbt  to 
■Mk"  it  easier  for  people  to  mllfc  the  na- 
tional teat. 

There  has  not  been,  nor  will  there  ever  be. 
any  such  thing  as  democratic  govcmaaent  In 
America.  The  Nation  was  planned  as  a  r8|»- 
reeentatlve  RepuWic.  It  eoold  be  planned  no 
other  way.  Democracy  can  otily  be  tnrrieert 
when  the  wttbtm  peofit  can  come  togethar  In 
one  mass  and  tranaaet  thdr  IxadnaM.  We 
use  elected  represmtattvea  to  tranaaet  ours. 
And  lust  as  the  Democratic  Party  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  word  -democ- 
racy," the  Bepoblican  Party  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  word  "republic.-  Both  partlca 
were  bom  or  cante  -down  the  river  on  a 
raft"  kmg  afto^  the  early  Greeks  had  worn 
the  words  out.  ^ 

No  one  thought  of  Amertea  aa  being  a  de- 
mocracy until  Woodrow  Wllaon  eame  along, 
and  the  great  man  though  he  w*«,  used  the 
word  abeoiutdy  out  of  place  and  without 
rightful  meaning.  The  phrase  "save  the 
world  for  democracy"  likewise  had  no  mean- 
ing. It  became  a  slogan  stmi^  becatiae  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  slogan*  wtwn  danger  de- 
T^ope.  "Remember  the  liaine"  was  one. 
-Remember  Pearl  Harbor"  waa  aneaher. 

The  phraae  waa  and  is  a  Mlannaaar.  No 
one  can  save  the  world  for  donocracy.  not 
even  the  Democrats,  who  arent  danoaatic. 
and  the  Bepublicans.  who  are  no*  rqniliUe. 
One  can  save  a  small  ctanmulty  for  democ- 
racy because  all  the  peofde  In  that  (we  re- 
peats small  community  can  eonte  together  to 
thresh  out  their  problems.  (There,  that's 
off  our  chest.) 

ffrr*i-»  our  return  to  American  principles 
of  government.  In  which  all  may  be  repre- 
sented— not  only  special  Interests,  not  only 
special  classes,  but  everyone. 

We  have  never  questioned  the  right  of  the 
FMeral  Government  to  be  of  service  to  the 
people.  But  that  service  has  been  misused. 
and  extended  to  special  classes  for  poUtical 
purposes,  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  mean- 
inglCM  as  It  now  stands.  Service  to  the 
people  must  be  to  the  whole,  and  must  no« 
consist  in  giving  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  a  rocking  chair  and  tSO  a  month. 

A  retxim  to  constitutional  government  ia 
imperative  if  we  are  to  escape  either  a  totali- 
tarian state  or  a  commtmal  state.  We  have 
drifted  toward  soctallaatinn  now  for  mere 
Mtmtt  45  years.  UnleM  we  are  irianning  stich 
a  Datkm  as  Rtasla  now  la.  wa  mtist  soon 
veer  from  this  coarse.   WOf^U  raaarvcd  to  the 

States  under  the  Ccnstttntkn  ^_ 

back  to  them.  The  Federal  Gcncnment 
held  the  States  In  prtaon  for  too  long  already 
under  the  guMe  at  better  admlnistratkn  of 
certain  wartluM  and  ecanomic-streai 
We  would  stand  for  ettctmry  In 
ment.  Por  more  than  36  yean  we  have 
no  aMdancy.   Beginning  under  Hoover  to  the 


can  be  lower  and  should  be  lower.  We  are 
not  thfaiMug  of  big  corporatldfea.  We  are 
thtnkirtg  of  the  warkmgman  who  pays  hid- 
den taxea  which  amount  to  about  40  percent 
on  ererythlng  he  must  buy. 

And  lasUy  we'd  forego  Tom  Dewey  snd 
Boa  Tarr.  Neither  to  th*  Bcpahtlean  Party. 
Both  are  small  potatOM  in  the  life  at  the 
party.  The  large  moae*  of  Republican  votera 
coostitxite  the  party.  The  aMsaM  who  went 
to  the  poOa  laat  November  and  voted  for 
Tom  Dewey  and  the  msMfi  who  stayed  away 
because  they  could  not  stomach  him  and  for 
what  be  represented  the  party  to  stand. 


preaent  we  have  spent  reckleasly  for  any- 
thing and  everything.  Including  programs  of 
work  so  people  might  eat  and  for  war  pur- 
poaes.  We  have  crovrded  Washington  and 
aH  other  Federal  oAeaa  with  twice  as  many 
people  as  were  atidad  to  do  the  work  and 
we  have  paid  for  aU  thto  tn  leM  ^Bdency 
and  an  abandoned  dhragard  for  pouring  out 
the  people's  money  by  the  carloada.  This 
ahould  and  must  stop. 

FoUowlng  this  we  wotild  pledge  a  cut  In 
taxes  and  we'd  carry  out  our  {msmlse.    Taxes 


CmAmbs  m  Polaad  a»4  CxecWsJoTakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxnroa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Taesdoy,  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  onder 
tmaniUKJUS  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoks.  I  include 
an  article  written  Iv  a  known  journalist, 
Irving  Pflaum,  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
Sun-Times  newspaper  of  Chicago,  who  in 
his  unbiased  views  tells  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Poland  and  (Czechoslovakia. 

Rzn  Gaip  Is  Fiaic  oh  Pocxa  amb  Cmam 
(By  Irving  Pflanm) 

ViKKKA. — ^The  Moscow-trained  Commxintsts 
who  are  running  Poland  and  Cteehoalovakla 
are  awaiting  the  coUecticm  of  bumper  har- 
vests t>efore  renewing  their  slow  but  steady 
liq(Utdation  of  the  class  enemy — the  remain- 
ing anaQ  c^>italist,  the  urban  middle-da** 
storekeepers,  the  successful  peasant  farmers 
>*ig«ging  in  private  enterprlee  and  the  Catho- 
Uc  Church  as  a  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic InstitutlcHi. 

The  people  thus  identifled  as  the  cUm 
yTi^— tt—  consider  themselves  doomed  unlen 
tlMT*  to  a  war  tn  which  the  WnaslanB  and 
ttae  Conunnnlata  are  daf  eatcd  by  the  AsMrl- 
var.  moat  of  the  PoUah  and 
people — whether  called  claM 
I  or  not — briieTe  that  they  are  doomed 
to  be  swallowed  up  m  the  Soviet  ~ 
perhaps  even  deported  to  Sb«1a. 
war  comes  within  5  or  10  years. 

The  Poles,  Csechoslovaks.  and  other  satel- 
lite  peofdea  therefore  are  the  world's  fore- 


F^iland  and  caaeehoalorakla  'Where  w*  tiai 
dining  July.    Tbday.  I  vrant  to  report 
conduatana  wtthoot  attaMptIng  to  nvport 
them  with  detail*  which  will  he  given  later. 

szLSztcx  rocs 


1.  Active.  Ttolat.  cr  egMlUa  laMatanrr  to 
th*  Warsaw  and  PragiM  CnaMBimlit*  doea  not 
—it  There  i*  much  ineffective  paaalve  re- 
gtot*~-',  iBlmlagf.  and  grumhUng.  but  th* 
Bad  xactMna  oan  rtd*  out  thaa*  atorms. 

X  WKbmit  tirtiv  dbwlaa*  methods,  the 
Comnnalata  have  aneceaaftilly  intimidated 
and  coerced  whole  mawM  of  the  popxilatlon 
that  they  havent  kUled  or  locked  up.  In 
tHM<->;ion,  they  have  won  over  many  persons 
by  making  it  wcvth  their  while  to  support 
their  lagiiuts. 

3.  Soviet  Russians  hold  the  top  job*  In  the 
security  police  and  armed  forces  of  both 
covmtries.  and.  In  addition,  can  use  the  Red 
army   any   ttT^^^   they   wish.     Moreover,   the 
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FoUah  and  C*ccbo«loT«lt  Communlat  l«Mlcn 

In   key   Jobs   art   tnMUd.   trsliMd 

party  afczits  and  obedient  branch 

for  the  Kremlin      Many  of   tbem   are   not 

Foiaa  or  Caechoelovmlu. 

BOMU'acow 

iC  The  ecooomlc  and  trade  pollclaa  of  both 
eouBtnas  oCtan  are  acalaat  tbetr  oatlooal 
inUreata.  Ttey  an  prtoutfSy  alMM  at  mtt- 
ing  Banti  W !■■!■■  Maacow  la  carefully,  but 
B«C  too  obTtooaty.  iiumg  Poland  and 
CaacboalOTakla  at  the  aapaaaa  of  their  peo- 
ples 

5.  The  grovtng  oOclal  actxiunts  of  satrlUte 
pfToductkm  and  iu<»alr<i*eion  larfely  are 
wlilatl4i«  In  the  dark.  Poland  la  dolnff  better 
than  tkacboalorakla.  but  thU  la  In  part  due 
to  tbe  OwTun  SUeslan  coal  and  tranaport 
indMatiy  aoer  in  Poland.  In  both  countrtee. 
but  eapeeMUy  In  CteehoaloTakla.  the  export 
Induetrlea  are  havlns;  c">Te  dlOctiltiaa  pro- 
duclnc  and  holding  marketa.  Iceflkclent  dia- 
trlbutlon.  pJua  the  reluctance  of  the  peas- 
aau  to  aerra  the  reglaae.  baa  reaultcd  tn 
■potty  food  aupply  for  tba  dtlea. 


Is  TUs  tke  TUrJ  Dcfrcc? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcMiBAii 
in  THK  ROUSE  OP  RSPRBBSNTATrvn 

,    -       Tuesday.  Augiut  9.  1949 

Ifr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  coUeagues  and 
nxMt  of  the  tiioughtful  citiietis  of  the 
United  States  will  a«ree  with  me  whea 
I  say  that  the  sly.  tricky  manner  in  which 
t^  adwrtntitratlon  \s  attempting  to  keep 
Ctegms  IB  session  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  on  until  Thanksgivlnc  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  an  attempt  at  legis- 
lative third  degree. 

The  President  is  tryinc  subtle  torture 
methods,  not  unlike  many  practiced  in 
ancient  China.  There  they  wore  a  man 
down  tof  drops  of  water  on  his  forehead. 
ytn  rancBiber. 

When  Mr.  Truman  came  into  ofBce 
with  all  his  assorted  pledges  for  all  the 
assorted  pressure  groups  h.*  represents, 
he  knew  that  he  could  not  fulfill  those 
pledges.  Unluckily  for  the  NaUon.  the 
gullible  people  who  voted  for  him  did  not 
know  that  fact,  and  he  still  has  them 
fooled. 

By  keeping  Oongrsss  in  session,  he  and 
his  :e«rislative  leaders  are  making  a  show 
at  trying  to  pass  the  worst  series  of  bills 
ever  presented  to  an  American  Congress. 
The.se  bills  would  socialise  our  Mation. 
communixe  our  way  of  life,  and  destroy 
representative  government  as  we  know  It. 

Who  can  blame  the  majority  of  Con- 
gnssmen  for  rebelttng  «cain.st  such  legis- 
lation?   It  has  not  passed  and  it  wJl  not 


The  Legislative  Reorganixatioo  Act  of 
IfM  clemrly  sutcs  that  Oongrsss  sbould 
adjourn  on  July  31  each  year  unless  war 
or  national  emergencies  Intervene.  Now 
we  have  the  DemocraU  telling  the  peo- 
ple that  we  are  still  at  war— 4  years  after 
the  fighting  has  ceased,  and  also  telling 
tbe  peo|»le  tlMU  «•  are  m  the  middle  of 
a  national  cmertsncy  originally  pro- 
daimed  10  years  ago.    When  is  an  emer- 


gency overt  The  late  F  D  R  pro- 
claimed so  many  emergencies  the  people 
were  crisis-crasy  even  t>efore  World  War 
II.  Now  we  are  told  that  one  of  these 
emergencies  Is  still  here.  Which  one 
is  it? 


Sao  Joaquin  Vsllcy's  Wster  Problci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CAUVOENIA 

Cf  THK  HOUSE  OP  BnaBrTATTVBS 
Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  copies  of 
a  series  of  five  articles,  published  on  July 
24.  25.  26.  27.  and  28.  1S49.  in  the  Bakers- 
field  Press  of  Bakersfleld.  Calif.  These 
articles  summarize  the  subject  of  the 
drastic  water  shortage  that  threatens 
Kern  County  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
in  the  State  of  California.  The  articles 
are  as  follows: 

{From  the  Bakersfieid  (Calif  )  Preaa  of  July 
24.  IMS] 


neoiTCHT  pcan.s  raaics 
(This  U  the  Orat  tn  a  aerlea  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  critical  water  situation  tn  Kern 
County  and  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey.) 
(By  J.  R.  McKlnley.  Preaa  farm  editor) 

Mart  than  half  of  Kern  Coiuty's  fab- 
ulously rich  farmland  Is  doomed  to  return 
to  desert  unleaa  additional  sources  of  water, 
not  now  tn  prospect,  are  made  available. 

Twice  as  much  water  la  being  tissd  to  Ir- 
rigate crops  In  this  area  as  the  total  annual 
supply,  with  the  deficit  being  drawn  from 
vanlahlng  underground  reserves. 

Water,  which  originally  converted  these 
desert  laoda  into  some  of  the  world's  richest 
and  most  productive  acres.  Is  being  used  up 
at  a  rate  which  threatens  stagnation  for  the 
agricultural  industry.  And  the  total  oac  con- 
tinues to  mount  alarmingly 

To  get  an  Idea  nf  the  problem,  conalder  the 
fact  that  more  than  SIl^SS  acrea  In  Kern 
County  are  In  cultivation  this  year,  all  ex- 
cept 40.900  acres  of  It  requiring  an  average 
of  3  acre-fact  of  water  to  raise  the  cotton, 
alfalfa,  potatoea.  grapes  and  other  producta 
for  which  the  county  has  become  noted 

That  amounta  to  some  1.40a.l8fi  acre-feet 
of  water,  almost  twice  the  total  supply  in 
normal  yean,  and  three  times  the  supply  of 
the  last  two  "dry"  years. 

I^M-  years  annual  uae  of  water  has  exceeded 
supply  as  thousands  of  additional  acres  have 
been  leveled  and  placed  In  ctil  tlvatlon. 

To  water  those  thirsty  acres,  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  draw  more  and  more  on  the 
underground  supply,  with  the  result  that  the 
water  table  In  the  county  haa  dropped  to  the 
point  where  successful  farming  cannot  long 
continue  unleaa  relief  la  found — and  soon. 

This  table,  or  static  water  level,  has  de- 
clined steadily  since  IMl.  the  last  "wet" 
year,  and  between  1033  and  1947  dropped  a 
toUU  of  14.17  feet.  Last  oAelal  raoorda  vara 
for  1B47.  but  ainca  then  tlM  rate  of  drop 
has  Increased  proportlooately. 

In  soma  parts  of  the  county,  this  rate 
haa  been  asuch  more  rapid,  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  dlataoea  tiM  lands  are  from 
tba  water  auuroe-  -ttoa  Kara  Btvar. 

■oflM  psffia  ct  tiM  BSIaon  area  ahcw  a  Any 
or  M  faat  stnea  isas.  with  tbe  water  leva! 
DOW  nearly  SOO  feet  balow  the  surface. 


At  a  point  wbara  the  Prlant-Kem  Oaaal 
win  enter  the  county,  the  water  level  dropped 
from  300  fret  tn  1939  to  380  feet  In  1947. 
with  eorreapondlng  decline  until  the  praaent. 

South  of  Arvtn  and  eaat  of  Wheeler  Rldga 
In  township  33  south,  range  39  east,  the  level 
dropped  sn  even  100  feet  from  1933  to  1947. 

As  this  water  tsble  drups.  larger  pumpa  are 
Inatalled.  wells  are  deepened  and  new  wella 
drilled,  and  the  farmer  u  forced  to  pull  his 
water  higher  and  blgbar. 

How  long  farmers  can  meet  Increaaed  Irri- 
gation cosU  axul  still  operau  at  a  profit  de- 
p>end8  on  a  number  of  Items. 

Any  sudden  drop  In  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct he  raises  might  force  the  farmer  to  the 
wall. 

But  a  critical  point  eventually  must  be 
reached  where  Irtlgstlon  coau  more  than 
offset  the  expected  returns.  When  this  tlma 
comes.  hU  acres  will  He  barren. 

The  increased  eflVdency  of  deep  turbine 
pumps  haa  matched  the  declining  water  level 
Utt  the  past  several  years.  But  their  effl- 
clency    must   reach   a    performance    celling. 

OoiHaiMUs.of  agrlcultiu^  and  farm  ex- 
perts, engineers,  soil  conservation tsta  and 
farmers  themselves  la  that  the  future  Is  not 
too  bright. 

Wster  stored  underground  for  centuries  la 
being  drawn  out  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  la 
Ilka  overdrawing  a  bank  account  and 
amounts  to  virtually  the  same  thing. 

Thia  \inderground  water  aupply.  literally 
the  life  blood  of  the  country's  economy,  la 
exiiaustlble 

Probably  95  percent  of  It  comes  from  the 
Kern  River,  forming  In  the  Slerraa  near 
Mount  Whitney.  The  winter  snow  pack, 
feeding  the  various  trlbutarlea.  Is  all-Impor- 
tant. 

Buena  Vista  Lake,  which  In  tlmea  of  normal 
Kern  River  run -off  atorsa  the  eaeeaa  water 
of  that  stream.  Is  "bone  dry"  and  has  been 
for  some  time. 

Normally  a  fishing  and  boating  reaort.  it 
has  covered  as  much  as  40.000  acres,  and  be- 
fore It  was  diked,  years  ago.  extended  over 
an  area  reaching  almost  to  what  la  now 
Highway  No.  9S. 

Boat  racaa  were  held  there  In  1838.  aad 
that  aame  year  Prank  Latta  made  an  11-day 
trip  In  an  outboard  motorfooat  down  the 
Kern  from  North  Chester  to  the  lake,  thence 
through  Goose  Lake  Slough  to  Tulare  Lake, 
up  the  Kii^a  River  to  White  Brld«e  Slo\^ 
and  Into  tka  6an  Joaqum  River. 

Buena  TMa  Lake  (Uled  up  In  1937.  went  dry 
la  1930.  and  remained  dry  until  1837  when 
tbe  big  rains  came. 

It  was  still  considered  a  good  fUhlng  apot 
In  the  summer  of  1946.  but  haa  dwindled 
rapidly  since  then.  unUl  now  It  U  completely 
devoid  of  moisture. 

The  snow-pack  run-off  for  the  iMt  sev- 
eral years  has  been  far  below  normal,  and 
the  Caltfomla  eoofwratlve  snow  surveys,  dl- 
vlaloa  of  water  raaovrres.  estimates  that  the 
nver  flow  lar  the  AprU  l  to  July  31  period  waa 
only  SS  peccant  of  normal. 

The  water  flowa  to  the  mouth  of  Kern 
Canyon  and  thence  Into  the  vartous  canal 
systems  that  divert  It  to  farm  land. 

To  get  Into  the  undsepvmnd  strata  It 
percolates  slowly  down  throogh  the  surface 
sands  and  becomes  trapped  in  subsurfaoe- 
sand  reservoirs 

The  rate  of  percolation  dependa  on  par- 
mcabUlty  and  porL>slty  of  surface  defxvlta. 
Depth  of  this  underground  water  varlea  with 
tba  depth  of  substirface-sand  reaervolrs. 

^oso  Creek  contributes  a  comparatlva 
trickle  to  the  underground  total,  as  do  other 
•mall  itrsaoia  from  the  Tt^achapl  and  Ban 
Emidlo  Isngaa. 

MM  tiM  Earn  Is  the  chief  source  and  for 
emtartoa  the  underground  reservoir  It  built 
up  waa  undisturbed. 
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Originally  the  annual  run -off  of  the  river — 
710.000  acre-feet,  averaged  over  a  55-year 
perlcd — more  than  took  care  of  all  irrigation 
needs. 

But  the  county's  arid  land  was  adaptable 
to  many  cropa.  most  of  them  heavy  water 
consumers. 

As  the  market  demand  for  these  producta 
Increased,  more  land  was  irrigated,  until 
eventually  It  was  necessary  to  pump  water 
to  bring  the  total  up  to  requirements. 

As  early  as  1878  the  potential  water  short- 
age In  the  valley  was  recognised,  and  it  was 
then  predicted  that  the  southern  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Including  Kern 
Cotmty.  was  deficient  In  natural-water  re- 
plenishment to  take  care  of  foreseeable  irri- 
gation needs. 

It  has  grown  progressively  worse,  until 
today  It  poses  a  threat  to  the  county's  exist- 
ence that  la  far  more  senous  than  most 
people  care  to  admit. 

fProm  the  Bakersfleld  (Calif.)  Presa  of  July 
25.  1949] 

KxaH  s  CBOP  tkCuzAtx  Lowxas  wA-nm  taslz 

(This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  Kern  County  s  critical  water 
sbortage.  a  tfiortage  that  threatens  our  No.  1 
Industry.) 

(By  J.  R  licKinley.  Preaa  farm  editor) 

Kern  County  la  In  the  peculiar  position  of 
having  soil  too  rich  for  lu  own  good. 

Land  that  UwS  year  raised  products  valued 
m  excess  of  81«g4)00.000  faces  the  imminent 
danger  of  baeosning  wasteland  simply  be- 
cause the  watet  stipply  Is  rapidly  running 
out. 

It  takes  from  24  to  4  acre-feet  of  water 
to  raise  the  cotton,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  grapes 
and  other  products  that  make  the  county 
agriculturally  rich. 

When  an  addltkmal  thousand  acres  cf 
land  are  leveled,  that  raeana  an  additional 
3.000  acre-feet  of  water  are  necessary  to 
irrigate  that  land. 

TtM  water  Is  there;  deep  underground 
where  It  has  been  stored  for  ueutuiles  as 
the  Kern  River  carried  the  mating  snow  of 
the  Sierras  down  the  canyon  to  the  broad 
plains  of  the  county. 

But  as  this  underground  water  is  over- 
pumped  at  a  rate  of  almost  a  million  acre- 
(Wt  a  year,  the  level  drops  lower  and  lower. 

The  water  wont  disappear  completely, 
but  It  will  soon  rea<^  a  depth  where  pump- 
ing will  be  too  costly  to  allow  protttatala 
farming. 

What  has  contributed  to  this  present  water 
shortage? 

The  present  so-called  dry  cycle  has  been 
a  dominant  factor,  not  so  much  for  the  sur- 
face rainfall  tSiat  might  otherwise  have 
sprouted  certain  crops,  thereby  saving  Irri- 
gation, but  tot  the  lack  of  snowfall  In  the 
mountains. 

It  la  generally  agreed  that  the  Kern  River 
Is  the  source  of  95  parent  of  the  water 
supply. 

The  average  «"""*'  run-off  of  the  river, 
tabulated  over  a  period  of  55  years.  Is  710.000 
acre-feet,  or  enough  to  cover  that  many  acres 
of  level  land  12  indws  deep. 

Tet.  during  IMS.  the  run-off  waa  less 
than  half  that  amoont.  or  S38.S0a  acre-feet. 
The  prevlotis  year.  1947.  the  total  was  4C6.- 
070  acre-feet,  allghtly  more  than  half  of 
normal  gven  in  1940  the  total  was  almost 
100.000  acre-fe«t  below  the  average. 

Tbe  result  was  that  tha  watar  Uble  stiffered 
a  terriflc  drop  baeaasi  trrlgstlon  require- 
menu.  instead  of  dtsslnyhing  diving  this 
parlod  of  deficiency,  incrsasid  traoMndMiaiy. 

The  total  amount  of  land  fanned  In  this 
county  in  193T  was  370.160  acres.  Including 
dry-land  farming.  Dry-land  farming  In- 
votvas  the  raising  of  gr^n  In  low-lying  hill 
arsaa  where  the  rainfall  usually  U  suflkrlent 
to  Insure  a  crof. 


Soma  10  ywts  later,  this  acreage  had  almost 
doubled  as  cotton  contributed  heavily  to  tha 
increaae. 

There  were  78,0(X)  acrea  of  cotton  in  1937. 
Last  year  the  cotton  acreage  figure  was 
216.000. 

Lack  of  acreage  quotas  and  tlie  support 
program  naturally  contrlouted  to  this  in- 
creased acreage.  Thousands  of  acres,  partic- 
ularly In  the  Wheeler  Ridge-Comanche  Point 
area,  have  been  leveled  and  placed  in  cultiva- 
tion the  past  few  years. 

Tbe  fact  that  Kern  cotton  land  returns  a 
record  per  acre  yield  and  the  absence  of  boU- 
weevU  Infestation  make  It  Ideal  for  this  crop. 
But  cotton  requires  water  In  large  quantities. 

The  present  drought  has  further  compli- 
cated matters.  Surface  rainfall  In  the  valley 
admittedly  Is  of  small  over-aH  help.  Usu- 
ally our  showers  conM  in  one-fourth-inch 
amounts  or  leas  and  evaporation  virtually 
takes  care  of  It. 

But  in  recent  years  even  this  small  amount 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  few  rains  that  did  fall  were  either 
so  small  they  could  barely  be  measured,  or 
else  they  came  In  flash  floods  which  contrib- 
uted only  to  axxlac. 

Ordinarily,  dookestic  consumption  of  water 
In  an  area  would  be  a  negligible  percentage 
of  the  total  used  for  irrigatioa  purpoaea. 

But  Kern  County  reakimU  are  among  tha 
heaviest  consumara  of  water  In  the  world. 

As  the  county's  population  has  grown  from 
ISe.OOO  in  1944  to  nAJDOO,  183.000.  19S.000. 
214.000.  and  finaUy  to  an  estimated  233.0CO 
this  year,  dameatlc  consumption  liss  hit 
astronomical  flgnrra 

The  California  Water  Service  Co..  aarving 
between  80.000  and  85.000  people — or  roughly 
a  third  of  the  county's  population — shows  do- 
mestic consun^Jtion  figures  that  are  hard  to 
believe. 

Consumption  by  the  8&X>00  people  in  the 
Greater  Bakersfleld  area  this  year  probably 
wlU  hit  8.0CO.00O.000  gaUona.  Tbafa  a  gain 
of  3.000.000.000  gallons  in  5  years. 

Water  level  of  the  company's  wells  has 
dropped  betwaau  8  and  11  feet  since  1940. 
Twenty  addlStaatf  P<nnP*  ^*^c  lowered  last 
year  and  atxnit  the  same  numbar  tUa  year. 

The    company   has    71    wdls   selling    its 
thirsty  cuaSanaKS,  and  2  years  ago 
tiaem   froaa    300   to    000   feet    i 
against  a  further  decline  In  the  umleigiuuud 
levels. 

During  the  peak  consumption  day  in  1948 
the  average  use  par  ninsiiaaw  (not  individ- 
ual) was  2.301  galfcMia  inaamuch  as  the 
average  in  the  East  and  Midwest  is  between 
90  and  100  gallons  for  a  peak  day.  this  figure 
aaaumes  tarilic  proportions. 

Don  Windlack.  mamapsr  of  the  water  firm, 
attributes  tiie  Oiautinci  in  totals  of  this 
county  and  other  sectors  to  lawn  watering 
and  coolers. 

It  takes  i^nty  of  water  to  raise  a  lawn  In 
Kern  County,  and  plenty  more  to  raise  the 
fruit  and  aiukde  treaa  that  are  almost  a  neces- 
slry  In  this  climate. 

Domestic  rfmanimiUop  Is  not  a  big  factor 
in  the  total  water  shcMrtage.  but  tends  to  ac- 
cent that  shortage  when  It  la  reaHawl  that 
the  county's  total  use.  reduced  from  gallons 
to  acre-feet,  equals  73.700  acre-feet,  or 
enough  water  to  Irrigate  some  24.000  acres  of 
farm  land. 

Kern  County's  lands  are  thirsty,  and  its 
people  are  thirsty,  too. 

(Prom  the  Bakersfleld  (Calif.)  Press  of  July 
26.  1940) 

count  1  KTST  warr  fob  nuAjrr  warn 

(This  U  tlie  third  in  a  stftcs  of  articles 

dealing  with  the  critical  water  situation  in 

Kcm  Cotmty  and  tha  San  Joaquin  VaUay.) 

(By  J.  R.  McKinlay,  Press  farm  editor) 

A  half-coaplatad  ooocrcte  canal  represents 

the  only  bopa  at  prsssnt  for  Kam  County 


farmers  wiio  liave  on  tlieir  hands  the  worst 
water  crtats  in  ttte  lilstory  (rf  the  area. 

The  Prlant-Kem  canal,  extending  soma 
160  miles  from  Prlant  dam.  near  Preano.  to 
the  Kern  River,  will  eventually  furnish  sup- 
plemental water  to  the  coxmty's  thirsty  acres. 
The  only  catch  is  that  tlia  canal  is  not 
finished,  and  the  contract  for  the  last  38 
miles — the  vital  section  iiisofar  as  Kern  Is 
concerned — will  not  be  let  before  next  year. 
Down  tills  canal,  a  part  of  the  vast  8400.- 
000.000  Central  Valley  project,  will  flow  lx>th 
class  I  and  class  n  water.  Some  of  the 
water  already  U  lielng  used  to  supplement 
rttiptniahtng  water  tables  in  Tulare  county. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  expecta  to 
have  the  canal  entirely  completed  In  1961.  at 
which  time  Kern  farmers  will  begin  to  feel 
some  of  the  benefits.  But  a  lot  of  water  will 
be  pumped  b^ore  tiiat  time. 

This  canal  water  will  lielp  ease  tlte  water 
problem  In  more  than  one  way. 

It  will  dbsccif  irrtgata  thouaanda  of  acrea. 
thereby  illiaiiiallin  tba  naad  for  pusaplng  In 
those  areaa. 

A  certain  proportion  of  it  will  eventually 
perccdate  back  into  the  underground  strata, 
and  tu  use  on  the  surface  will  help  check 
tiie  receding  water  table. 

Just  hem  much  of  this  water  Kern  farm- 
ers will  receive  Is  anyone's  gueas.  It  has  been 
that  600.000  acre-feet  annually  are 
to  go  south  of  Prlant  dam. 
Even  If  Kern  received  this  entire  total — 
which  It  certainly  will  not — It  would  not 
cooiptetely  solve  the  water  problem,  here. 
But  in  an  area  wliere  nottUng  but  aage- 
brush  and  wlregraas  will  grow  without  wa- 
ter, every  single  drop  Is  precious. 

Two  rivers — the  Sacremento  and  the  San 
Joaquin — are  the  aource  of  Central  Valley 
water. 

The  Sacramento,  flowing  from  the  north, 
and  the  San  Joaquin  from  the  south,  meat 
In  a  common,  ddta  zxear  Stofkttm,  mtngU 
In  a  myriad  of  '•***""^*¥  and  tasue  together 
into  San  Pranclaco  Bay. 

Shasta   Dam.    located   north   of 
win  create  a  large  reservoir  which 
Sacramento  floods  during  the   atociny 
80O8  and  store  surplus  water  for  relase  dur- 
ing dry  mcmths. 

The  delta  croEs-channal  below 
will  divert  surplus  Sacraoicnto  River 
to  the  pumping  plants  of  the  Contra  Costa 
and  Delta-Mendota  canals. 

The  Contra  Costa  canal,  starting  at  Rock 
slough,  will  serve  an  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural region  as  far  west  as  Martlnas.  Tba 
Delta-Mendota  canal,  starttag  near  Tracy. 
wUl  carry  a  new  water  anppiy  up  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  as  far  aa  Mendota  to  swa 
lands  prevloudy  Irrigated  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin River. 

This  exciiange  wUl  make  possible  tha 
storage  of  San  Joaquin  water  behind  Priant 
Dam  in  Millerton  Lake  for  di»etskm  into  tba 
Prlant-Kem  and  Madera  camda. 

It  is  small  comfort  to  K«n  County  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley  farmers  to  rcaliae  tliat 
the  <M^  ilatif  (Priant)  was  finished  In  1943. 
Tiissiiinrti  as  tha  canal  waa  not  ooaspletad 
simnltanaousty.  tbe  valley  has  lost  approad- 
mately  4.0004100  aerc-feet  of  dapcsataly  need- 
ed water — water  tliat  has  bowed  down  to 
the  sea.  This  water  was  in  excess  of  all 
diversion  rights  below  the  dam. 

And  although  a  comparative  trickle  Is 
now  flowing  through  tba  first  half  of  this 
canal,  additional  tboosands  of  acre-feet  cf 
water  are  still  being  lost  to  the  sea. 

It  U  pointed  out  that  the  Sacramento 
Biver  has  two-thirds  of  tba  total  run-off  of 
Central  Valley,  with  one-third  of  tba  Irrtgatala 
acreage. 

Tbs  San  Joaquin  has  ooa-tblid  of  tha 
total  run-off.  and  two-tblrds  of  tbs  IfrtgsMs 


tbatevantu- 

would 


As  early  as  1874  It  was 
ally  tba  water  froas  tba 
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hm  B»«<led  for  tni^rmtton  prirpoM*.  ThM 
year  U.  Ool  B.  8  Alvxander  aubmltted 
•  raport  OMIUUnc  »  cr^mprehrnslw  syvtem 
that  coiM  fe«  constituted  for  utilising  this 
wmt*T. 

Col.  Robert  Uarahall.  chirt  hydrocrapber 
of  the  gvolofle*!  turTey.  submitted  m  plan  to 
tte  Oorenunent^  March  16.  1910.  In  wbtch  he 
iplatM  a  number  of  storafe  f  eiiulra 
•  vystem  of  huge  canals  following  the 
Mitti*  Hav  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
JMi^aln  valleys. 

Tba  plan,  alter  a  study,  was  found  to  be 
too  costly  and  complex  for  construction. 
But  an  invastlcatloa  authorised  by  the  legis- 
lature In  ini  led  to  forraatlon  of  a  State- 
wide ptaB  Atveloped  by  the  State  dlTtalon  at 
water  i— uwceu  In    1931. 

LegrlslatlOD  was  passed  setting  up  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  In  Itn  and  was  approved 
*y  the  OoYerr.or  August  5.  1933. 

At  a  special  referendum  December  19.  1983. 
the  Central  Valley  project  was  approved  by 
the  people  of  California. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  »aa 
autbortced  by  Confess  to  begin  construction 
in  iaS8.  when  it  became  a  FMeral  project. 

CiimH— Usu  was  ftfst  a*artcd  In  1037  with 
the  bulkUag  of  a  wisliuiuis  at  the  Prtant 
Ccostructlon  at  Shasta  Dam  was 
In  July  lflC«  In  November  1939.  ac- 
tual construction  of  Prlant  Dam  started. 

The  Prlant-Kem  canal  was  cleared  for  con- 
struction In  1945.  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  after  a  4- year  delay. 

This  month  the  first  water  was  diverted 
the  southward  canal,  barely  In  time 
suffering  crops  near  Orange  Cove  and 
In  other  FTsano  and  Tulare  County  areas. 

Already  years  behind  schedule,  the  canal 
today  U  of  little  help  to  the  farmers  In  Kern 
County,  who  are  pumping  water  at  an  av- 
srafs  cost  In  excess  of  93  per  acre-foot  per 
100  feet  of  lift.  ThU  Includes  power  and  cost 
of  drUiln«  the  wells. 

If  farm  prices  should  ctiddenly  tiimble.  a 
lot  of  farmers  might  be  out  of  business  by  the 
ttose  the  water  ftnallv  reached  lu  terminus— 
ft  mUes  ^est  at  BakaraAeld  on  the  Kern 
River. 


(Prom  the  Bakersflcld  (Calif.) 
37.  1»«9! 


of  July 


10WAL    ACmZMCM   IMTUIWl    DM    WATIS 

(By  J.  R.  llcKlnley.  Press  farm  sdiuv) 

<Tbls  la  th«  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles 
to  potat  out  the  ilangtiwis  water 
In  E«m  County  and  tiM  flan  Joaquin 
Tatlaf.  aad  to  detennins  what,  if  anything. 
oan  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation.) 

Kern  County  needs  every  drop  of  the  water 
tlMt  wUl  flow  throuirh  tto*  Priant-Kern  canal. 
and  svcii  this  wouldn't  allow  fur  future  agrl- 
cultural  espansloa. 

But  lnst«ad  of  vettinir  the  ful!  amount  of 
UMt  water,  the  county  will  be  lucky  If  it  gets 
a  Of  th  part  of  It.  Otiier  counties,  nearer  the 
•ource.  also  have  their  water  problems. 

The  total  volume  the  canal  will  carry,  even 
by  optimistic  estimates,  would  barely  balance 
kual  county  water  deficit  of  almost  a 
a4:re-feet. 
mitfiamkkj  eoatcelved.  the  Central  Valley 
~**  daalgned  to  provide  irrigation 
Wmtar  for  an  additional  SM.OOO  acres  abovs 
What  was  In  cultivation  in  1987. 

Thoee  850.000  acres  already  have  been 
placed, la  culUvation  in  the  valley — without 
ttr*  atfdMtooal  water. 

So  Um  MoaC  that  could  be  expected  of  the 
pvaiaei  woold  be  that  it  helped  maintain  the 
pveaant  aereace  with  no  imrviaioaa  for  future 
land  that  eotild  be  leveled  and  which  would 
produce  valuable  crops. 

Lonc-ranaa  plaansra  already  are  wondwtDg 
Just  bow,  aad  wtoere.  water  can  be  obcaiaad 
that  will  allow  for  future  acr^HKe  expanatoo. 

County  Agricultural  Commtsajuner  Lewis 
A.  Burtch  esUmates  that  with  faviwable  water 
oonditlons,  Kern  Cuunty  alwoe  oottM  doable 


fta  prnaaai  acrsaga  of  HI  JM  acres,  which  tn. 
ehKlsa  dry-tarartaff  land. 

Some  oi  this  new  land  Is  alkali -Infested, 
requiring  a  great  amount  of  water.  But 
other  potential  new  land,  especially  In  the 
Maricopa  area,  needs  only  the  average  amount 
of  water  to  make  It  grow  virtually  anything 
and  tn  abundance. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  low  hill  land  would 
produce  bumper  crops  If  the  water  could 
be  placed  on  It  without  a  prohibitive  ex- 
penditure. 

Assuming  that  full  use  la  made  of  Prlant- 
Kem  canal  water,  the  county  will  merely 
get  a  respite,  and  will  have  the  same  prob- 
lem of  dropping  water  tables  and  increasing 
irrigation  coeU. 

But  will  full  use  be  made  of  this  canal 
water? 

TTie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  cannot  con- 
tract with  an  Individual. 

Therefore.  It  is  necessary  for  farmers  whose 
lands  are  tn  an  area  desiring  water  from  the 
Central  Valley  project.  If  not  already  In  an 
Irrigation  district  or  other  water  district  ca- 
pable of  contracting  with  the  Bureau,  either 
to  have  their  lands  annexed  to  one  of  the 
dlstricU  or  Join  with  other  farmers.  If  the 
area  Is  large  enough,  rmd  organise  a  district 
under  the  lews  of  the  State. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  types  of 
water  districts,  but  Irrigation  districts  appear 
to  be  the  most  numerous. 

Once  the  district  is  organised,  the  district 
oOclals.  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau,  can 
determine  the  district's  water  requirements 
and  they  can  then  negotiate  a  contract. 
They  will  then  be  assured  of  enotigh  water. 
when  K  Is  available,  to  meet  requirements 
for  supplemental  water. 

The  term  "supplemenUI  water"  Is  the  key 
to  the  Central  Valley  project.  It  was  not 
intended  to  furnish  water  for  everyone  who 
wanted  or  asked  for  It.  but  to  supplement 
tJie  amount  already  available  with  water  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  sea. 

The  Bureau  U  authorized  to  construct  lat- 
erals for  carrying  irrigation  water  from  the 
main  canals  throughout  the  district  wheu  It 
has  a  contract  from  the  district  for  such 
work.  Repayment  terms  are  Interest-free  in 
accordance  with  the  reclamation  law. 

It  Is  presumed  the  districts  will  operate 
their  own  Irrigation  afstems.  but  that  will  be 
determijisd  froai  tka  kind  of  contract  they 
succeed  In  nogotlatteg  with  the  Lureau 

The  first  such  oontract  to  be  signed  wa* 
negotiated  between  tbe  southern  San  Joa- 
quin municipal  utility  district  In  the  Mc- 
Parland-Orlano  area  of  Kern  County  and  the 
Bttreau. 

Several  other  oonUacta  In  Tulare  County 
have  bMM  aanaiMMBaiad. 

At  pnanM.  iMfottaUoas  are  being  carried 
on  by  repraaantatlvas  of  the  Shafter-Waaeo 
Irrigittlon  district  and  the  Arvln-Bdlson 
water  etoraga  dietrlct  for  a  contract. 

In  periods  when  the  run-off  at  the  San 
Joaquin  Is  In  ezcass  of  the  average,  addi- 
tional water,  class  II  water,  will  be  available. 
This  U  water  above  the  mean  annual  river 
flow,  and  Will,  of  course,  vary  from  nothing 
to  perhaps  s  million  acre-feet. 

Most  people  who  have  studied  the  county's 
water  problem  are  agreed  that  the  Inke  to  be 
formed  by  completion  of  Isabella  Dam  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  over-all  situation. 
other  than  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river! 

It  is  a  flood-control  measure,  and  Insofar 
as  Irrigation  water  U  concerned.  It  will  mere- 
ly transfer  what  was  once  Buena  Vista  Lake 
to  the  mountains. 

What  U  not  generally  understood  U  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  water  from  the  Kern. 
even  during  flood  aaaaons.  Is  ever  completely 
lost,  except  through  evaporation. 

What  lent  used  for  surface  trrtgntlon  per- 
coUtaa  back  Into  the  underground  strata. 

IXirlng  seasons  of  ezceaslve  run-offs.  the 
water  reaches  Buena  Vista  Lake.  If  It  Is  too 
great  an  amount  to  be  stored  In  the  lake,  U 


Is  diverted  toward  Tulare  Lake  throtigh  the 
Buttonwillow  Canal.  Meanwhile  It  builds 
up  the  underground  reserves  along  the  route. 

But  Buena  Vista  Lake  has  been  dry  for 
several  jeius  since  the  run-off  of  the  river 
fell  to  approximately  half  the  normal 
amount,  and  even  Its  rich  bed.  farmed  spo- 
nullcally  when  conditions  permitted,  now  re- 
quires Irrigation  water— water  that  must  be 
pumped. 

The  "lake"  Is  a  parched,  bleak  bit  of  testi- 
mony llltutrating  our  critical  shortage  at 
water. 

(Proa  the  Bakersfleld  (Calif.)  Prcas  of 
July  28,  1940  J 

WATTS  SHOKTAGC  HIT  KCBN  COOWTT  rtatCt 

Cnils  Is  the  final  article  of  a  series  dealing 
with  a  water  shortage  In  Kern  County  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley.) 

(By  J.  R  McKlnley.  Press  farm  editor) 

"Plrst  in  oil.  first  In  cotton,  and  first  to 
feel  the  effects  of  California's  water 
shortage." 

That  lant  exactly  the  slogan  of  the  Kern 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  It  well 
could  be. 

Only  one  county  In  the  United  States  pro- 
duced more  cotton  last  year  than  Kern — ^Mis- 
sissippi County.  Ark.  And  Kern's  per-acre 
yield  was  the  Nation's  top  figure. 

Kern  County  for  years  and  years  has  led 
the  State  In  production  of  oil. 

And  Kern  County  needs  water  nuire  des- 
perately, possibly,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
SUtte  or  NaUon. 

The  county's  "potato  pot."  embracing  Mc- 
Farland,  Wasco.  Pond,  Shafter.  Cawelo,  Edi- 
son. Wheeler  Ridge,  Arvln.  and  Tehachapl, 
produces  nearly  three-fourths  of  California's 
potato  crop. 

Propitious  weather  and  the  availability  of 
a  ready  market  contribute  to  an  annual  agri- 
cultural yield,  including  livestock,  valued  in 
excess  of  $ie6.000.000. 

But  the  chief  contributing  factor  to  this 
wealth  Is  the  land  Itself,  which,  if  watered 
properly,  will  grow  virtually  anything  in  the 
v»y  of  vatttaMcs  and  frulu. 

Were  eaoogh  water  available,  the  preaaot 
acreage  of  the  county  might  be  doubled  in  a 
few  years. 

But  instead  of  Increasing,  the  county's 
agricultural  acreage  Is  almost  certain  to  show 
a  decline  The  critical  point  where  land  can 
be  farmed  profitably  In  the  face  of  mounting 
Irrigation  costs  has  been  reached  by  soaM  of 
the  farmers. 

There  Just  lent  enotigh  water  to  go  around, 
and  the  chief  concern  of  county  leaders  at 
present  U  maintenance  of  the  present  acre- 
age, not  an  Increase  In  the  total  anxmnt  to  b« 
farmed. 

This  might  be  done,  but  only  If  every  avail- 
able drop  of  wster  is  utilised  and  tf  present 
good  prices  continue. 

(This  Is  based  on  a  flgtire  of  3  acre-feet  for 
the  average  crops  raised  here  and  U  the  ap- 
plied amount.  The  amount  actually  con- 
sumed by  the  plant  U  nearer  7  acre-feet,  with 
the  remaining  acre-foot  either  percolating 
slowly  back  Into  the  strata,  or  evaporating. 

(By  the  same  Uken.  neither  can  the  710.- 
O00-acre-f()ot  run-off  of  the  Kern  River  be 
figured  In  lu  entirety.  Some  of  It.  too,  goes 
Into  evaporation. 

(Water  applied  to  the  surface  might  peroo- 
Ute  back  Into  the  strata  rapidly  where  the 
water  level  u  high.  But  where  It  Is  300  feet 
or  more  below  the  surface  the  percolation 
rate  Is  quite  slow.) 

Por  one  thing,  full  use  must  be  made  of 
the  supplemenUI  water  which  will  be  avail- 
able when  the  Prlant-Kem  canal  ta  com- 
pleted 

^rmers  themselves  must  save  water  by 
ellmlnstlng  we^ds.  planting  fewer  follow 
orope.  Irrigating  only  the  anoount  necessary, 
and  keeping  their  checks  satall  enough  so 
that  part  of  the  field  is  not  overpenetrated. 
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Many  farmers  unintentloruilly  overlrrlgate. 
If  the  checks  are  too  long  or  too  wide,  the 
upper  part  of  the  check  might  be  penetrated 
several  feet  In  order  to  attain  4  inches  or  so 
at  the  lower  end. 

In  Isolated  Instances  It  has  been  found 
that  alfalfa  growera  have  used  twice  the 
amount  necessary  because  the  checks  were 
too  large. 

Pacific  Oaa  &  Electric  Co.  engineers  and 
officials  know  the  extent  of  the  water  short- 
age, and  the  firm  Is  a  leading  advocate  of 
water  conservation. 

Pump  tests  conducted  by  the  power  firm 
not  only  help  determine  the  potential  power 
wastage  but  lead  to  corrective  measures  that 
save  both  power  and  water. 

Another  hope  for  the  water-desperate  Ksm 
farmer  might  be  the  overhead  sprinkler 
system. 

These  systems  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  popular  use,  and  whereas  they  were 
used  last  year  to  start  certain  crops  this  year 
some  of  them  have  done  the  complete  Irriga- 
tion Job. 

They  are  showing  good  restilts,  although 
there  are  certain  types  of  soU  for  which  they 
are  not  adaptable. 

The  Initial  cost  of  Installation  la  higher, 
but  estimates  of  their  total  saving  In  the 
amount  of  water  consumed  run  as  high  as 
60  percent. 

With  sprinklers,  soil  can  be  penetrated  uni- 
formly. Evaporation  la  greater,  perhaps, 
than  m  ditch  irrigation,  but  this  evapora- 
tion, estimated  by  agrlculttiral  experts  at  the 
University  of  California.  Davla,  to  run  be- 
tween 5  and  20  percent.  Is  more  than  offset. 

If  sprinklers  continue  to  show  successftil 
results,  as  In  the  past,  they  might  contribute 
their  part  to  the  necessary  saving  of  water. 

In  most  agricultural  areas  the  farmer  looks 
to  the  sky  for   relief. 

The  Kern  farmer  looks  at  figures  of  snow 
pack  in  the  mountains,  to  pumplng-cost 
charts,  water-table  figures  and  toward  a  ditch 
that  Is  to  t)e  completed  sometime  In  1951. 

He  locks  at  the  level  land  and  asks  him- 
self how  much  longer  he  can  alord  to  water 

It. 

His  problem  Is  simple:  He  and  his  neigh- 
bors are  using  more  than  1.400.000  acre-feet 
of  Irrigation  water  a  year.  The  total  supply 
lasUsbtly  more  than  700.000  acre-feet  a  year. 

Wkt  answer  is  not  so  simple. 

A  return  of  a  wet  cycle,  with  smple  rain- 
fall and  snowfall,  wotild  still  leave  him  with 
an  annual  deficit  of  almost  a  million  acre* 
feet  a  ytar. 

He  Is  saving  water  every  way  he  knows, 
because  water  cosU  him  money. 

The  Prlant-Kem  canal  will  contribute  but 
a  small  amount  of  the  total  naaded. 

And  new  farm  land,  needad  dasperately  to 
feed  a  hungry  world,  Is  out  of  the  question 
without   waur. 

To  date,  there  Is  no  answer. 


Addreii  of  Maj.  Gen.  Clovii  £.  Byers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or    NOSTH    CA«OLlI*.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  Augxist  9.  1949 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
4  the  people  of  Bertie  County  in  the  Stat« 
of  North  Carolina  paused  in  the  midst 
of  their  busy  lives  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
veterans  of  that  county  with  a  day-long 
celebration.  A  test  of  the  character  of 
a  community  is  the  respect  with  which 
they  honor  their  defenders.    In  this  and 


aU  other  such  tests  the  people  of  this 
country  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  pride 
that  I  point  out  to  this  Congress  these 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
congressional  district  I  am  honored  to 
represent.  The  high  character  and 
ability  of  General  Byers  made  him  a 
most  appropriate  speaker  for  this  occa- 
sion.   His  address  follows: 

I  am  touched  by  the  welcome  you  have 
given  me  here,  a  welcome  I  am  eager  to  In- 
terpret solely  as  a  tribute  to  the  veterans  of 
Windsor  whom  you  so  appropriately  honor 
today. 

While  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  when  my 
duties  make  possible  the  renewal  of  frlend- 
shlpe  In  North  Carolina,  I  do  admit  to  some 
misgiving  when  attempting  to  fill  the  boots 
of  your  good  friend  and  neighbor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Gordon  Gray. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  since  entering  the  mili- 
tary service,  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
and  after  ea.h  tovir  of  duty  overseas.  I  have 
returned  with  Increased  appreciation  of  these 
United  States.  In  all  of  my  tour*.  I  met 
North  Carolina  servicemen  and  foxmd  them 
carrying  out  their  duties  faithfully,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  assignment — on  land,  at  sea. 
or  In  the  air.  With  even  greater  emphasis 
was  this  characteristic  sense  of  duty  Im- 
parted to  me  upon  my  return  from  the 
Pacific  and  subsequent  assignment  as  com- 
mander of  the  Eighty-second  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Port  Bragg.  Until  I  had  spent  the 
better  part  of  2  years  In  Payettevllle,  I  was 
yet  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  North  Caro- 
lina's contributions  to  victory  In  World 
War  n. 

The  field  Is  so  broad  and  accomplishments 
so  great  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  cover  in  a 
single  message.  In  retrospect.  It  encom- 
passes the  service  of  362.000  of  this  State's 
citizens  in  the  armed  forcce;  the  production 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  war  materials,  and 
immeasxirable  patriotic  service  In  every  home 
community. 

It  is  natural  for  a  nation,  or  a  state,  to 
take  pride  In  commanders  who  have  pointed 
the  way  to  victory.  North  Carolina  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  hers — among  them.  Gen.  Hal 
Turnage.  of  Parmvllle,  who  led  marines  In 
the  Pacific,  and  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Davis,  of 
West  Union,  who  was  one  of  the  key  men  on 
General  Elsenhower's  staff. 

Oen.  Bob  Klchelberger,  leader  of  the 
famous  Eighth  Army  In  the  Pacific,  under 
whom  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve,  though 
not  a  native  Carolinian,  married  in  this  State 
and  calls  A«hevtlle  his  home;  Oen.  William 
C.  Le«.  of  Dunn,  who  pioneered  and  was  the 
first  leader  of  airborne  troops,  only  to  have 
hU  health  faU— largely  as  the  result  of  hU 
Army  work — so  that  he  was  unable  to  lead 
his  troops  In  combat:  Gen.  Ste%'e  Simmons 
of  Newton,  who  distinguished  himself  and 
saved  many  American  lives  by  his  work  In 
preventive  medicine.  esp)eclally  malaria  con- 
trol: Admiral  David  Worth  Bagley,  of  Raleigh, 
Pacific  battle-force  commander,  and  numy 
others  whose  names  I  vrlsh  I  had  time  to 
mention — top  men — not  only  In  the  Army 
but  all  the  services. 

But  as  Impxjrtant  as  these  leaders  were — 
and  typical  as  they  are  of  the  Carolina  brand 
of  leadership — I  would  prefer  talking  about 
the  services  rendered  the  country  by  all  of 
our  citizen  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men.  during  the 
two  World  Wars  of  this  lifetime. 

Many  of  us.  I  know,  associate  North  Caro- 
lina service  in  the  Plrst  World  War  largely 
with  two  divisions — the  Thirtieth  and  the 
Eighty-first.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  here 
within  range  of  my  voice  some  of  those  who 
served  In  "Old  Hickory"  when  It  cracked  the 
Hlndenberg  line  In  1918.  I  am  sure  there  ara 
others  who  were  with  the  "Wild  Cats"  in 
their  short  but  creditable  contact  with  tha 
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Kaiser's    forces    at    Meuaa-Argonne 
weeks  before  the  Armistice. 

Wherever  they  were  in  either  of  the  World 
Wars,  your  fighting  men  were  worthy  of  the 
Bute's  highest  traditions.  We  can  take  spe- 
cial pride  in  their  accomplishments  but  It  Is 
a  pride  that  must  be  mingled  with  sadness, 

North  Carolina  paid  with  the  lives  of  mora 
than  7,000  men.  Many  others  were  casual- 
ties— who  will  carry  the  grievous  wounds  of 
war  for  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea.  No 
North  Carolina  city,  no  town,  no  rural  sec- 
tion, escaped.  These  are  men  to  whom  this 
State  and  every  part  thereof  must  ever  keep 
in  mind. 

These  are  lessons  we  cannot  forget  but 
which  will  be  of  value  only  as  they  serve  as 
an  example  In  the  years  ahead.  One  thing 
is  paramount.  That  Is  the  need  of  prevent- 
ing— forever  If  possible — a  rectirrence  of 
1917-18  or  1941-45. 

Neither  America  nor  the  world  can  afford 
another  war.  We  were  victorious  both  times. 
It  Is  true,  but  I  need  not  illustrate  at  what 
cost. 

The  war  In  which  these  momentous  sacri- 
fices were  made — Just  5  years  ago — was  in  the 
last  analysis  the  acid  test  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment— waged  on  one  side  for  the  few 
and  on  the  other  side  for  the  many.  Two 
IrreconcUlable  poUUcal  faiths — one  based  on 
the  natural  brotherhood  of  men — the  other 
on  exploited  differences  between  men — were 
locked  In  struggle  for  survival. 

The  forces  of  democracy  won.  Por  a  time, 
at  least,  we  had  crushed  the  gangster  con- 
spiracies that  would  make  Intolerance  a  way 
of  life.  On  the  basis  of  the  lessons  of  that 
conflict,  we  are  now  engaged  In  the  building 
of  a  new  alliance  that  wiU  ouUaw  the  gang 
political  philosophy  among  nations  as  we 
have  outlawed  It  in  the  United  States.  But 
more  U  required  If  our  way  of  life  Is  to  be- 
come the  possession  of  the  world. 

Chiefly,  It  involves  the  maintenance  of 
military  strength  In  keeping  with  our  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  leading  exponent  of  dem- 
ocratic government. 

I  know  that  the  expression  at  this  view 
may  arouse  some  Inclination  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  our  Internal  welfare  on  one 
hand  and  otir  national  security  on  the  other. 
The  general  Inference  is  that  there  Is  a  wide 
divergence  between  the  two  objectives,  I 
believe  that  thU  U  somewhat  exaggerated. 
I  am  more  confident  that  with  a  reasonable 
approach,  both  goals  can  be  attained.  To 
every  person  here — to  every  American  wher- 
ever he  makes  hU  home — it  Is  Important 
that  both  of  these  goals,  internal  welfare  and 
national  security,  should  be  attained. 

After  ooosldaring  tha  naed  for  tmlty  and 
•trangth.  tha  Unltad  8UMs  hac  a  far  mora 
vital  world  role  to  flU  In  tha  chaotic  Intarlm 
than  tha  occupation  of  coo^ufd  oountrUa. 
the  manning  of  protective  bases,  and  tha  di- 
rection of  men  and  organisations  in  our  se- 
curity structure.  We  can  either  take  or 
fail  to  take  otir  national  position  in  the 
world  as  a  rallying  point  for  those  who 
yearn  for  the  way  of  life  we  and  our  Nation 
fought  for  In  1945. 

Thousands  of  hopeful  but  fear-ridden  peo- 
ple are  watching  us  to  mark  our  posture, 
both  mllltarUy  and  economically.  With  a 
needy  world  clamoring  for  our  products,  our 
employment  and  production  have  continued 
at  high  levels.  We  have  work,  to  do — good, 
honest,  and  productive  labtw.  By  material 
assistance  now,  we  are  bringing  hope  to 
despairing  hearts  and  building  Into  the 
framework  of  human  relations  an  Increase 
of  good  will,  an  increase  in  faith  In  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life. 

Only  throxigh  this  effort  are  we  Inspiring, 
rather  than  disappointing,  the  tincounted 
millions  who  seek  assurance  that  we,  the 
wtaid's  moat  powerful  stronghcrfd  of  de- 
noocracy,  will  stand  firm  and  strong  for  the 
Justice  and  freedom  that  form  the  only  se- 
cure foundation  for  peace. 
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The««  things.  I  beller*  you  approTe.  But 
approval  cannot  b*  given  and  forfott«n.  It 
Inpllcs  a  determination  to  face  the  aacrlflces 
involved.  Including  those  countenanced  In 
maintaining  a  aotmd  national  aeciirlty. 
Modern  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  are 
forbiddingly  expensive  and  this  Interim  pe- 
riod of  heavy  draft  on  our  resources — If  pro- 
tracted Indefinitely— would  result  In  the  re- 
quirement of  even  greater  ftoanclal  sacrt- 
flre.  Tet.  I  could  not  stand  here  at  this 
moment  urging  the  vital  Importance  of  na- 
tional strength,  as  the  world  understands 
such  strength,  unless  I  was  completely  con- 
vinced th&t  the  alternative  Is  too  fearfxil  to 
eontvinplate. 

The  Army  Is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  vital 
need  for  avoiding  unnecessary  expenditures 
In  cckntrlvlng  and  administering  Its  part  of 
the  national  security.  We  are  resolved  that 
insofar  as  our  Intelligence  can  devise,  the 
country  shall  receive  '"■»<»""—  security  with. 
maximum  economy.  We  sliall  work  urweas- 
mgly  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Mavy  to 
maintain  a  Military  ■sUblishment  in  step 
with  the  pace  of  scientific  advance  snd  effi- 
ciency, constantly  striving  to  cut  the  cost. 
The  adjustment  of  our  seciirlty  forces  so 
that  they  shall  be  In  balanced  effectiveness 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  Is  a  task  at  once 
complicated  and  urgent.  In  the  light  of  our 
prwsnt  needs,  the  whole  problem  of  secxirity 
by  Ma.  air,  or  land,  must  be  examined  and 
reaassaeed  so  that  all  sectors  can  be  covered 
without  duplication,  and  even  more  Impor- 
tant, without  neglect.  This  Is  a  problem  to 
which  ws  Invite  the  continuing  concern  of 
every  veteran.  The  uniformed  services  be- 
long to  the  American  people — not  to  the  ofll- 
fllali  tMB^Hactty  commantilMtg  them.  Their 
iiB>.  tkilr  BStat*.  tlMlr  organization — all 
these  deserve  your  fullest  attention,  first,  to 
assure  yourselves  that  the  Nation  Is  not  reck- 
iMsly  e»poesd  nor  flaunted  and  ridiculed  as 
M  labniB  to  promote  world  order:  next  to 
■••  tkai  we  do  not  go  bankrupt  to  support 
duplication  or  obsolete  formations. 

Above  all,  this  Is  a  time  for  confidence 
IB  our  country.  If  we  have  ths  common 
"bond  of  faith,  one  with  ths  other,  we  shall 
be  able  to  continue  in  the  even  tenor  of  our 
ways  and  not  allow  fear,  attended  by  doubt, 
force  us  into  an  endless  International  arma- 
ments race — and  its  consequent  doom  of 
national  economy. 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  choice.  This  Is 
the  dedalon  Americans  must  make.  No 
one — least  of  all  the  Army — can  make  It  for 
theen. 

Nor  Is  there  any  easy  or  popular  alterna- 
tive to  armed  security  through  top-henvy 
tnist  in  supersonic  weapons  or  the  atomio 
bomb  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  remaining  arms. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  push-button 
theory,  based  on  the  idea  that  sea  power 
and  the  foot  soldier  are  outmodad  and  that 
the  air  arm  should  be  relef  tad  to  the  role 
of  an  aerial  quartermaster  freight  service 
because  guided  missiles  will  be  the  bomb 
earrlers  of  the  future.  This  leads  only  to 
the  danger  of  reckoning  our  safety  on  fan- 
tasy rather  than  fact. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  depredate  the 
vast  advancement  of  scientific  weapons  or 
their  furth«r  development  as  priority  weap- 
ons in  event  of  attack.  Nor  can  anyone 
tiMt  their  development,  existence,  or 
In  the  event  of  attack  by  any 
la  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war 
today. 

By  any  yardstick.  American  armed  strength 
win  only  be  as  strong  as  the  combat  capa- 
bilities of  lU  weakest  service.  Overempha- 
iia  oa  oaa  er  the  other  only  obscures  our 
moat  «eaip«ttlx«  needs  not  for  sea  power. 
air  power,  or  land  power— but  military  power 
commensurate  to  our  world  requirement. 
When  you  think  of  balanced  security  then, 
the  >t«pl«at  comparison  la  that  of  a  col- 
lege  footbaU  team.    The  team  may  boast  a 


string  of  all-Amerlcan  backs,  but  It  still 
needs  11  men  on  the  field.  The  t>acks 
couldn't  even  get  started  IX  their  line  wasn't 
In  front  of  them. 

National  security  Is  a  condition  that  can- 
not be  qualified.  We  shall  either  be  secure 
or  we  shall  be  insecure.  Tou  cannot  have 
partial  security.  If  you  are  only  half  secure, 
you  are  not  secure  at  all.  Tou  cannot  lock 
your  front  door  and  leave  the  back  door 
open.  No  matter  how  strong  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  may  be,  no  matter  how  well 
trained  or  extensive  Its  reserves,  how  big  our 
stock  piles  or  weapons,  we  can  still  be  at- 
tacked If  we  do  not  have  the  common  faith 
and  unity.  They  lock  that  back  door  through 
which  doubt  and  fear  might  enter. 

I  leave  these  thoughts  with  you  because  X 
know  you  veterans  have  a  p<u-tlcularly  alert 
concern  for  all  those  matters  which  affect 
the  welfare  and  secvtrlty  of  the  Nation.  Tou 
are  marked  men — you  cannot  escape  posi- 
tions of  influence,  particularly  In  moulding 
thought  In  that  field  In  which  you  have  had 
personal  experience  In  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  That  experience,  both  In  foreign 
fields  and  here  at  home,  has  fitted  you  for 
special  and  specific  leadership. 

While  a  strong  United  States  Is  necessary 
for  our  own  well  being,  th^  task  of  world 
peace  demands  that  our  country  be  the 
stabilising  Influence  In  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations.  Tou.  In  your  dally  work 
and  associations,  can  help  build  within  our 
people  a  solid  conviction  of  that  funda- 
mental fact.  Tou  owe  ths  effort  to  your 
comrades  who  In  two  world  wars  stopped  at 
no  sacrifice  to  preserve  their  country  from 
enslavement  by  aggressors.  To  build  that 
conviction.  I  believe,  la  the  mission  and  duty 
of  every  citizen  worthy  of  the  callln(;. 
Democracy  can  never  be  stronger  than  the 
willingness  of  Its  cltlsens  to  sacrifice  for  It. 
Its  prIvUsges  cannot  be  Indefinitely  enjoyed 
unless  there  Is  always  an  equal  zeal  In  meet- 
ing the  obligations  of  citizenship  under  It. 
For  all  of  us.  It  is  clear  that  there  U  still 
work  to  do — work  that  puts  our  country 
above  all  else,  but  performed  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  by  devotion  to  America,  we  are 
assisting   world   progress. 

America's  veterans  are  entitled  to  a  better 
world  than  the  one  Into  which  they  were 
born. 

Remember  the  lessons  of  two  World  Wars 
In  this  lifetime  and  you  shall  have  it. 


Three  West  Coast  SUtcs  Have  Worst 
School  Jam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  cAuroaxu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVES 

Txiesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
OkD,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  news- 
paper article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post,  July  10.  1948: 
THaaa  wsar  coast  btate8  havs  woasr  school 

JAM 

(By  David  L.  Leonard) 

Saw  ^awcisco,  July  9 — California  Is  one 
of  three  States  with  the  worst  school  over- 
crowding In  the  Nation,  a  survey  showed 
today. 

The  other  two  States  are  California's 
northern  neighbor*— Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. They,  too.  vrere  caught  in  a  tide  of 
west-bound  immigration  d\n-lng  tha  war. 
Ths  war  workers  didn't  go  home  again. 


State  and  county  school  officials  back  the 
belief  of  Dr.  Charles  Bursch.  director  of  Cali- 
fornia school  planning,  that  It  is  hard  to 
choose  which  of  the  three  States  Is  worst. 
But  they  believe,  like  Bursch,  that  California 
alone  accounts  for  about  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  needs  for  more  and  bigger 
school  buildings. 

A  survey  of  school  authorities  conducted 
In  California  showed  that  overcrowding  was 
the  worst  in  history;  and  that  the  situation 
probably  won't  get  any  better  for  at  least 
8  years. 

School  officials  have  built  four  times  as 
many  new  and  expanded  units  as  in  1940. 
But  they  say  that  about  112,000  California 
studcnu  through  the  Aral  13  grades  are 
forced  to  attend  classes  on  half -day  or  spl  It- 
session  schedules.  Some  areas  hold  three 
split-sessions  dally. 

Kducators  blame  a  great  Influx  of  children 
in  the  1-  to  14-year-old  bracket.  The  Cali- 
fornia birth  rate  since  1940  has  nearly 
trebled,  they  point  out. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  region  alone  had 
76.1  percent  more  under- 14  population  In 
1947  than  It  had  In  1940.  Los  Angeles  chftlked 
up  a  122.000  total  populaUon  Increase  In 
1948. 

Henry  Uagnuson.  SUte  department  of  re- 
search and  statistics,  said  that  by  March  1949 
there  were  146,914  more  studenu  In  the  first 
12  grades  throughout  the  State  than  there 
were  In  1941.  The  1941  figure  was  1,149,963. 
"And  It's  still  Increasing,"  he  added. 

School  construction  Is  up  400  percent  over 
prewar  years;  but  even  that  Isn't  enough. 
SUte  Architect  Anson  Boyd  said  that  In  the 
first  5  months  this  year  »49.9S5,000  In  school- 
construction  funds  cleared  through  his  of- 
fice. The  record  postwar  year  was  1948  when 
school-bulldlng  allotmenu  totaled  $113- 
174.000. 

The  average  for  prewar  years  was  »14.000.- 
000  annually,  Boyd  said. 

Loe  Angeles  gets  most  of  the  construction. 
Officials  there  say  they  need  3  600  more  class- 
rooms by  1900 — or  one  room  built  every  day 
for  the  next  10  years. 

Los  Angeles  predicts  Its  peak  vear  will  come 
somewhere  between  1948  and  1964.  In  1964 
that  city  estimates  It  will  have  127,000  more 
studenu  than  It  has  today.  Of  this  figure, 
90,000  will  be  elementary  pupils. 

Some  27.000  studenU  In  Los  Angeles  at- 
tended split  sessions  last  year.  This  year  the 
number  of  split  ssaslons  was  cut  In  half. 
But  there  Is  a  kindergarten  waiting  list  of 
2.000;  officials  hope  they  can  eliminate  It  by 
the  end  of  the  1949-50  school  year. 


Aastrian  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  cowKxcnctT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  warned 
repeatedly  m  the  past,  we  must  be  most 
wary  In  approaching  the  Austrian  peace 
treaty.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
chances  are  that  an  A'ostrian  p^ace 
treaty  will  be  concluded  some  time  in 
the  fall.  I  submit  that  this  L«;  cause  for 
grave  apprehension  since  in  Austria  the 
western  world  has  a  free  territory  point- 
ing 120  miles  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

In  this  connection  I  am  inserting  In 
the  CoKCRtssiowAL  Record  an  interest- 
ing article,  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day, August  7: 

ITTSSIAN    TOXHOLD    IS    SEEN    ON    THE    rtTTUaX    OF 

AUsraiA — sovirr  has  attainxd  powrarm.  po- 

SmON  IN  ICONOMT  OF  "UBTRATID"  COUWTaT 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzl>erger) 
ViKHNA,  August  5. — Despite  the  fact  that 
Austria  Is  technically  a  "llberaUd"  country 
and  the  treaty  that  will  decide  her  future  is 
called  a  "state  treaty"  and  not  a  "peace 
treaty."  a  fact  remains  that  cannot  be  ne- 
gated by  semantics:  Pour  armies  of  occupa- 
tion remain   on  Austrian  soU. 

Actually,  they  have  far  less  disagreeable 
mutual  relationships  than  Is  customary,  for 
example,  in  Germany.  To  some  degree  this 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Al- 
lied Council  deals  with  a  government  In 
being  and  has  specifically  limited  functions. 
Additionally  such  complexities  as  travel 
corridors  from  the  Western  zones  to  Vienna 
were  specifically  worked  out  and  agreed  to  In 
writing  from  the  start.  Western  troops  are 
allowed  In  the  Soviet  zone  with  proper  per- 
mits— which  take  about  3  days  to  obtain. 
Soldiers  of  all  four  nations  stroll  uncon- 
cernedly In  each  other's  sectors  of  Vlerma. 
All  told  the  Russians  are  said  to  have  alwut 
45.000  troops  In  this  country  (Including  some 
who  switch  In  and  out  of  Hungary)  and  the 
combined  Western  forces  are  about  25  per- 
cent less.  These  _j,are  mostly  restricted  to 
specific  areas.  Driving  from  the  Czecho- 
slovak frontier  to  Vienna,  this  writer  saw 
only  six  Soviet  soldiers.  Including  one  super- 
vising customs  at  the  Ixarder  and  three  who 
were  riding  In  the  same  Jeep. 

Through  geographical  proxlmlt  and  mUl- 
tary  ascendancy  the  Russians  have  managed 
to  attain  a  powerfxilly  Infiuentlal  position  in 
the  Austrlans'  future.  The  Soviet  has  more 
thsn  a  toehold  on  the  nation's  economy 
through  lu  oil  field  and  Danublan  water- 
front  possession. 

Some  people  say  that  If  the  treaty  now 
being  discussed  In  London  does  not  specify 
that  the  AustrUa  Government  shall  be 
chsurged  with  the  security  of  these  projjertles, 
Moscow  may  Insist  on  maintaining  Its  own 
police  forces  on  them. 

Few  western-jxjwer  spokesmen  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  seek  to  take  control  of  Aus- 
tria through  an  Internal  Communist  putsch 
after  the  treaty  finally  U  signed.  The  party's 
limited  membership  Is  largely  concentrated 
In  three  tow-ns — Vienna.  Wiener  NeusUdt, 
and  Leoben.  lu  greatest  trade- union 
strength  Is  In  the  chemical  workers  ( 12  per- 
cent) and  mine  and  metal  workers  (10  per- 
cent) . 

While  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  Vienna 
political  police  are  Communists,  the  national 
forces  have  been  considerably  purged  since 
the  first  provisional  governments  Soviet- 
picked  Interior  MliUster  was  eased  out.  De- 
spite the  minority  position  of  the  Commu- 
nists, however,  there  are  fears  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  gradually  seek  to  expand  Its  eco- 
nomic grip  and  "mxiscle  In"  If  a  depression 
ever  strikes  the  United  Sutes  or  If  Austria 
defaulU  on  any  of  her  stiff  schedule  of  pay. 
menu.  Worries  by  some  high  American  offi- 
cers that  Communist  "goon  squads"  could 
seize  the  V^lenna  Government  are  discounted 
by  dlplomau. 

The  resurgency  of  nazlsm  is  another  mat- 
ter giving  concern.  Such  papers  as  the  Grax 
Alpenruf.  the  Salzburg  Neue  Front,  the  Ber- 
Ichte  und  Inf  ormatlonen.  and  the  Frele  Stim- 
men  are  beginning  to  produce  familiar  para- 
graphs. 

The  Frele  Stlmmen  of  July  23  encouraged 
Nazi  youth  to  bide  lu  time  until  the  Allied 
withdrawal  when  it  could  buUd  a  parliament 
to  Its  own  liking. 

The  Neue  Front  of  July  16  said:  "Without 
doubt,  thanks  to  the  Fuehrer  principle,  much 
was  done  during  the  dlcUtorshlp  of  the 
Third  Reich  that  could  hardly  have  been  ac- 
complished In  a  democracy." 


All  but  what  are  termed  "Implicated"  Nazis 
are  now  free  to  participate  In  Austrian  affairs. 
Most  politicians  agree  that  they  should  be 
absorbed  Into  the  normal  social  life  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  a  dangerous  group  of  mal- 
contents. 

This  Is  a  subject  that  certainly  must  be 
handled  delicately.  This  correspondent  re- 
members vividly  being  In  Vienna  In  the 
spring  of  1938  after  anschluss  and  seeing 
Nazi  formations  marching  groups  of  Jews  and 
Socialists  to  do  "physical  Jerks"  or  going  Into 
the  city  morgue  to  check  on  llsu  of  recorded 
suicides. 

As  the  October  9  elections  approach  the 
Nazis  find  themselves  wooed  by  political 
leaders  who  hope  to  gain  their  votes.  The 
support  of  two  groups — the  Austrian  Demo- 
cratic Union  and  the  League  of  Independ- 
ents— Is  being  quietly  solicited. 

The  Aiutrlan  Democratic  Union  may  ob- 
tain Allied  permission  to  register  as  an  ap- 
proved fourth  party.  The  League  of  Inde- 
pendenU  stands  no  chance  of  that  but  may 
put  up  lU  own  candidates,  although  not  con- 
stituting an  approved  party,  under  a  peculiar 
electoral  clause  allowing  persons  sponsored 
by  more  than  100  voters  In  any  locality  to 
stand. 

Since  the  Nazis  are  strong  in  Styrla,  Cartn- 
thla.  Salzburg,  and  upper  Austria  their  vote 
may  be  Important  In  the  auttunn.  The  dom- 
inant People's  Party  hopes  to  have  It  and 
perhaps  gain  a  majority. 

As  things  now  are  the  great  powers  each 
have  their  favorite  party.  The  Russians,  of 
covirse.  sponsor  the  Communists.  The  Brit- 
ish fairly  openly  support  the  SoclallsU.  The 
Americans  give  encouragement  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  the  only  non-Marxist  group,  and 
the  French  also  more  or  less  favor  lu  Catho- 
lic flavor. 


More  RecofnitioD  of  Vast  Benefits  Te«- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  WovM 
Brinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  *I  ARAMS 

:  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Mobile  Register, 
Mobile.  Ala.,  dated  July  30,  1949. 

I  am  also  including  a  news  item  from 
the  Mobile  Register  dated  July  29.  1949. 
entitled  "Idea  on  Growth  for  Mobile's 
Port  Outlined  by  Philanthropist  Here," 
in  which  news  article  Hon.  Erskine  Ram- 
say, of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  emphasizes  the 
potentialities  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  waterway  project. 

[From    the    Mobile    (Ala.)    Register    of 

July  30,  19491 

Moax  Rkcocnition  or  Vast  Benxtits  TawH- 

ToM  WATxawAT  Wouu)  BaiNC 

On  a  visit  to  MobUe  this  week.  Erskine 
Ramsay,  long  prominent  In  the  business  life 
of  Birmingham,  emphasised  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Tenneasee-Tomblgbee  waterway 
project. 

This  project,  of  course,  would  connect  the 
Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee  Rivers  by  canal 
and  thus  open  a  navigation  route  between 
the  Gulf  Coast  at  MobUe  and  the  Inland 
country  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ramsay  revealed  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  economic  beneflU  that  could  be  expected 


from  this  improvement  In  the  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  Inland  waterways. 

"I  was  and  am  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  advancement  being  made  by  the  docka 
in  Mobile."  he  said  in  speaking  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  docks.  "But  I  feel  there  Is 
nothing  that  will  help  MobUe  and  the  whole 
Southeast  so  much  as  that  Tennessee -Tom- 
blgt)ee  link.  With  that,  MobUe  would  be- 
come a  big  city  and  In  a  big  hurry." 

Mr.  Ramsay's  observations  stand  as  another 
example  of  the  great  value  placed  on  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  by  those  who 
have  closely  and  carefully  studied  It. 

Opening  of  the  new  route  by  constructing 
a  canal  to  connect  the  two  rivers  would 
mean  a  great  and  continuLtjg  service  to  the 
transporutlon  of  commerc«\ 

It  would  mean  ImporUn'.  savings  In  time, 
distance  and  cost  of  water  transportation  be- 
tween the  Gulf  Coast  and  a  wide  Inland  re- 
gion of  the  country.  The  benefits  thus 
available  wovild  be  permanent  and  far-flung. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  waterway  Is  so 
meritorious  that  It  should  have  been  estab- 
lished and  placed  Into  use  many  years  ago. 
It  deserves  and  should  receive  high  priority 
at  the  hands  of  Congress  In  the  allotment  of 
future  funds  for  Inland  waterway  purposes. 

(From   the  MobUe    (Ala.)    Register  of  Jtily 

29.  1949] 
Idea  on  G«ovi-rH  rox  Mobile  s  Porr  Outlined 

BT  PHn-ANTHEOPIST  HZKE — ESSKINE  RaMSAT 

Wants  to  Sex  Canal  Linkino  Two  Rivxaa 

NOTTH  or  Crrr 

(By  Ted  Pearson) 

Erskine  Ramsay,  a  spry  octogenarian  from 
Birmingham,  whose  very  name  Is  syn- 
onymous with  mining  and  philanthropy, 
came  to  Mobile  Thursday  with  an  Idea  on 
how  Alabama's  lone  seapc»t  may  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Carrying  his  personal  trade-mai^,  a 
genuine  Scotch  walking  cane  of  hickory 
given  him  by  a  Scotch  coal  miner  on  hU 
sixty-seventh  birthday  in  1931.  Ramsay 
voiced  his  amazingly  simple  idea  during  an 
hour-long  interview  at  the  Battle  House. 

His  Idea  calls  for  concentration  of  con- 
gressional appropriations  on  one  vital  proj- 
ect, the  oft -discussed  yet  never-realized 
canal  Unking  the  Tomblgbee  and  Tennessee 
Rivers,  creating  a  waterways  system  with  the 
port  of  MobUe  at  the  southern  terminus  and 
the  gateway  to  the  sea. 

MAirr  ATPBOPaiATIONS 

As  Ramsay  sees  It.  Congress  has  made 
many  appropriations  for  many  rivers  and 
harbors  projecu  here  and  there.  Together, 
they  add  up  to  gigantic  proportions. 

"But  why  not  get  our  Senators  and  our  Con- 
gressmen to  put  all  that  money  available  Into 
this  one  single  project  that  wUl  bring  divi- 
dends beyond  the  Imagination?"  he  asked. 
"As  It  Is  now,  a  lot  of  Government  money  Is 
going  Into  many  smaU  projecu  to  please  a 
lot  of  districts," 

MobUe  is  one  of  the  finest  porU  in  the 
country,  Ramsay  asserted,  and  he  was  say- 
ing this  only  3  hours  after  making  a  totir  of 
the  vast  and  expanding  Alabama  State  docka 
system.     Of  the  SUte  docks,  he  said: 

KXCEZOtMCLT  PLEASED 

"I  was — and  am — exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  advancement  being  made  by  the  dodu 
in  MobUe.  But  I  feel  there  is  nothing  that 
will  help  MobUe,  and  the  whole  Southeast, 
so  much  as  that  Tennessee-Tombigbee  link. 
With  that.  Mobile  would  become  a  big  city, 
and  in  a  big  hurry." 

Ramsay,  an  84-year-old  native  Pennsyl- 
vanian  of  Scotch  ancestry  who  heads  the 
largest  Independent  coal-producing  company 
In  Alabama,  was  In  MobUe  as  part  of  a  trip 
throtigh  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

While  In  this  section,  he  is  staying  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  at  Point  Clear.  Accompanying 
him  on  the  trip  are  his  sister.  Mrs.  M.  K- 
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Kelly,  of  Bl«  Stone  Gap.  Va..  and  a  nl«c«. 
Mrs.  Huston  LaCIair.  of  Blnntngbam. 

ON   TO    MTW    OUXANS 

After  IcavUig  Mobile,  tb«  trio,  which  U 
traveling  by  automobUe.  driven  by  Ramsay's 
colored  chauffeur  of  80  years.  William  Bondu- 
rant.  will  go  to  Paacagc\ila.  Mlae.  Also  on 
the  Itinerary  U  New  Orleans. 

The  IndustrUl  career  of  Brsklne  Ramsay 
U  one  of  personal  Initiative  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  youth.  At  22.  he  left  his  native 
Pennsylvania  to  take  charge  cf  coal  mines 
In  the  then  young  BlmiUigham  mining 
area  operated  by  Tenn—sm  Goal.  Iron  it 
Railroad  Co. 

Today,  among  many  positions  which  he 
holds.  Ramsay  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Alabama  By-Prcducts  Corp..  half  owner  of 
the  Hewcastle  Coal  Co  .  and  serves  as  dl- 
nctor  of  a  number  of  concerns  In  and 
Birmingham.  8o  well  known  ts  his 
thst,  once,  he  received  a  newipaper 
addressed    almply.    "Krsklne    Ramsay.    Ala- 


acui'CH   jw 

In  his  middle  eighties.  Ramsay  Is  }ust 
M  active  as  ever  He  goes  to  his  cfflce  In 
downtown  Birmingham  every  morning,  and 
reg\ilarly  attends  Rotary  and  Klwanls  Club 
meetings  in  the  Magic  City.  He  Is  so  spry. 
In  fact,  that  while  expounding  the  quality  of 
the  hickory  cane  he  carries,  he  arose  from 
his  chair  and  demonstrated  how  the  cane  Is 
used  to  add  effect  to  a  traditional  Scotch  Jig 

As  a  philanthropist.  Ramsay  has  given 
quite  freely.  In  amounts  totaling  thousands 
of  dollars,  to  the  cause  of  education  as  well 
as  other  institutions.  In  the  twenties,  after 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Birmingham 
school  cjrMam.  bsklne  Ramsay  Technical 
High  Beliool  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Bim  aaiD*  laads  all  other  Alabamlans  In  the 
four-volume  Story  of  Alabama,  compiled  by 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  which  says  of  Ramsay: 

nssoNAL  roKTwta 

"Although  under  the  urge  of  his  mechan- 
ical genlxis  he  frequently  refused  to  pay 
attention  to  his  personal  fortunes,  be  has  had 
the  thrift,  foresight,  and  the  readiness  to 
back  his  own  Judgment,  that  has  eventuated 
In  the  acctimulatlon  of  great  wealth.  In  so 
doing,  however,  he  inevitably  contributed 
Immensely  to  the  prosperity  and  weifsre  ol 
thousands  of  less  capable  folk." 

Attending  the  meeting  cf  the  Rotary  Club 
in  Mobile  Thursday.  Ramsrxy  told  of  birthday 
partlea  be  gave  up  until  10  years  ago  at  his 
Red  Mountain  resldance  In  Birmingham. 

"At  the  last  party."  he  told  Rotarlana. 
"there  were  4.000  guests.  I  am  inviting  all  of 
you  to  attend  my  next  birthday  party — to 
be  given  on  my  one  hundredth  birthday, 
which  will  be  Septambar  24.  1064." 

How  many  ruests  do—  he  exoeet. 

■Perhaps  400000."  be  suggested  with  a 
grin. 


0«r  N«.  1  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  wxw  jztsrr 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  ADDONI2IO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  ot  the  sponsors  of  the  world- federa- 
tion rC0ol«yon.  I  was  happy  to  read  the 
ioMlWitnf  editorial  in  the  Mapiewood- 
flMtti  Orange  <N.  j  )  News-Record  of 
Ancust  4.  The  author  of  the  edltorlaJ. 
Mr.  Loots  B.  DaDey.  president  of  tha 
Oranges  and  Maplcwooci  Chapter,  United 


World  Federalists,  presents  the  case  for 
some  form  of  world  government  most 
convincingly  and  recommend.s.  with  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution,  that  we  should 
start  with  the  United  Natlon.s.  I  should 
abo  like  to  commend  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  News-Record.  Mr.  Gregory 
Hewlett,  for  encouraging  Interest  in  this 
vital  problem  among  the  readers  of  his 
excellent  paper. 

(The  following  editorial  was  written  at  the 
request  of  the  News-Record  by  Louis  B. 
Dailey  of  Maplewood.  prealdent  of  the  Or- 
anges and  Maplewood  Chapter.  United  World 
Federalists.) 


OTT«  MO.  1  raoauM 

Each  of  \»  has  his  own  particular  prob- 
lems— personal,  family,  and  bustnew.  We 
ree  them,  definite  and  immediate.  We  feel 
their  direct  Impact  on  tis.  They  are  with  us 
every  day.  We  separately  struggle  to  solve 
them. 

But  there  la  another  problem,  bigger,  more 
Impcrtant.  and  more  difficult  of  solution 
which  we  share  with  all  others.  Simply 
stated,  it  is:  How  can  we  live  on  the  same 
planet  with  other  individuals  and  resolve 
the  manifold  conflicts  for  food  and  shelter 
without,  at  the  same  time,  suffering  the 
death  and  destruction  that  come  from  war? 

But  to  many  people  that  seems  remote 
from  their  lives,  too  big.  too  dUBcult — some- 
thing for  President  Truman,  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson.  Members  of  Congress,  or  the 
••peace  crackpots'^  to  wrestle  with.  Besides 
haven t  there  always  been  wars?  These  rep- 
resent ideas  and  attitudes  which  in  centuries 
past  perhaps  had  some  validity,  but  will  they 
stand  critical  analysis  under  present  condi- 
tions? 

During  times  cf  actual  conflict  we  as  in- 
dividuals are  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
horrors  and  sufferings  of  war.  Our  civilians 
bavc  been  ^ared  much  of  this  in  the  last  two 
wars.  Must  we  wait  until  the  bombs  start 
dropping  on  New  York.  Newark,  the  Oranges, 
and  Maplewood  before  we  realize  our  Im- 
portant stake? 

Just  consider  some  of  the  direct  effects  of 
war  oa  us  during  a  so-called  period  of  peace. 

First.  We  live  in  a  tense,  nervous,  unset- 
tling atmosphere,  even  though  we  rarely 
consciously  think  of  the  possibility  and  de- 
structlveness  of  the  new  weapons.  The  very 
continuance  of  our  lives  is  at  stake  as  never 
txfore. 

Second.  Our  children  are  now  compelled  to 
divert  their  time  from  constructive  educa- 
tion to  learn  how.  efllclenUy  and  artfuUy,  to 
murder  other  human  beings. 

Thud.  Out  of  each  tl  of  Federal  taxes  (in- 
come,  excise,  excess  profits,  etc.)  more  thsn 
75  cents  presently  goes  to  pay  for  war,  past 
and  future — but  largely  futiue.  War — not 
governmental  InefBrlency  and  waste — Is  the 
great  thief 

Fourth.  Our  standard  of  living  sinks  ever 
lower  as  we  equander  cur  irreplaceable  nat- 
ural  resources  In  stockpiling  for  war.  which, 
by  inflating  the  currency  of  our  Nation,  re- 
duces the  real  value  of  ail  Insurance  policies, 
all  bank  accounts,  all  Government  bonds  now 
•o  wMMy  owned: 

Then.  If  this  Is  a  problem  of  supreme  Im- 
portance, from  what  point  do  we  start  in  Its 
solution?  We  have  had  two  major  wars  since 
1014.  They  get  Incraaalagly  destructive.  In 
addition  to  those  mslMsd  or  wounded. 
ItbtOO.OOO  died  in  the  last  war— Sa, 000  000 
troops.  4«.000.000  clvUlaos.  Written  obliga- 
tions In  many  international  treaties  were 
flagrantly  vk>Utad.  Tbe  Lsagus  of  Nations 
existed.  No  world  govsroment  of  even  lim- 
ited Jurisdiction  was  then,  or  ts  now,  in 
existence.  National  sovereignty  wss  and  ta 
Intact.  Every  nation  had.  and  still  has.  the 
"rtcht"  to  declare  and  wage  war  for  what 
rsssons  it  alons  deems  Just.  The  United. 
States  did  not  wish  to  enter  either  war,  but 


was  compelled  to  do  so  through  pure  self- 
interest.  We  proved  we  were  not  •'free"  to 
avoid  war  (our  national  sovereignty  was 
powerless  to  achieve  that)— only  "free"  to 
wage  war.  How  valuable  is  that  kind  of 
freedom? 

Big  national  defense  forces  are  illusory. 
They  Induce  like  forces  in  the  hands  of 
potential  enemies  and  give  no  security 
against  |bs  possibility  of  development  of 
neW^gtn^ns  of  mass  destruction.  We  want 
no  new  Maginot  line. 

The  Marshall  plan  Is  no  permanent  solu- 
tion. Respect  and  friendship  cannot  be 
bought  with  dollars,  but  only  with  a  willing- 
ness to  treat  others  with  equality  and  Justice. 

Mutual  defense  treaties  like  the  Atlantic 
Pact  are  observed  only  so  long  as  the  com- 
ponent nations  all  have  Identical  economic 
intsrssts  to  protect.  When  they  diverge,  the 
pact  beoomss  •  scrap  of  paper.  Even  consul- 
tations of  military  chiefs  of  staff  will  not 
change  this. 

The  only  real  hope  (not  guarantee)  of 
Kolutlon  la  some  form  cf  limited  world  gov- 
ernment. Man  has  never  been  able  to  obtain 
security  of  life  and  property  except  by  a 
system  based  on  law.  The  sacrifices  of  in- 
dividual freedom  necessary  to  create  gov- 
ernment have  always  proved  worth  the  price, 
for  man  has  never  turned  back  to  more  primi- 
tive sjrstems.  Government  on  all  levels  of 
society  has  for  centuries  proved  not  only 
successful,  but  absolutely  necessary. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  Just  what  form  this 
world  government  should  take  or  what  powers 
It  should  be  given.  Many  organizations  are 
offering  somewhat  specific  stiggestlons  and  are 
encouraging  disctissions  of  this  matter.  Hew- 
ever,  our  final  decision  should  be  reserved 
until  after  some  sort  of  international  con- 
vention is  held  and  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  other  nationals. 

The  United  Nations,  though  never  intended 
to  be  a  world  government,  deserves  our  sup- 
port in  every  possible  way.  Why  not  start 
with  It.  use  it.  strengthen  It  with  construc- 
tive criticism?  Increasingly,  it  Is  apparent 
that  the  UN.  as  it  Is.  will  not  be  able  to 
prevent  International  bloodshed.  Time  will 
not  solve  the  problem — only  aggravate  it. 
Others  alone  cannot  solve  it.  Various  reso- 
lutions are  now  pending  in  Congres.^.  Spe- 
cific Information  at>out  these  resolutions, 
organizations,  books,  etc.  la  available  to 
thrwe  who  are  determined  to  do  something. 

If  this  problem  must  be  solrtd.  tt  can  be 
solved.  So  was  the  revolxrtlonary  atom 
bomb  bom  If  it  is  our  common  prob- 
lem, and  If  it  is  our  lives  that  are  at  stake, 
we  are  the  ones  who  should  solve  It  What 
are  vre  waiting  for?     World  war  m? 


The  State  Department  Wkite  Paper  oi 
China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MicmcAN 

IN  THE  SE.\ATZ  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  9  *  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  white  paper  on  China 
Is  a  typical  example  of  government  after 
the  fact,  of  a  government  jscektng  to  con- 
vince its  citlBens  of  the  reasons  why  it 
acted  in  a  particular  xiay.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is  in  contrast  to  the  l)ettcr  policy 
of  having  the  government  take  the  peo- 
ple into  its  confidence  aiMl  pcxDAiiiing 
public  opinion  to  have  full  sway  in  the 
formation  and  administration  of  policy. 
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The  contrast  underlines  what  I  consider 
the  most  serious  barrier  I  know  to  sound 
and  progressive  government,  that  of  a 
government's  acquiring  a  vested  interest 
in  error. 

Ray  Richards,  erf  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  the  Hearst  papers,  has  written  a 
brilliant  series  of  five  articles  on  the 
t}ackground  of  the  white  paper.  I  ask 
unr.  limous  consent  at  this  time  to  in- 
sert the  second  of  this  series  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(This  is  the  second  of  five  articles  relating 
America's  part  In  the  successive  events  which 
have  driven  Nationalist  China  to  the  wall.) 
(By  Ray  Richards) 
Washington.  August  8.— The  Communist 
world  propaganda  machine  spent  22  years  in 
cxiltlvatlng  the  soU  which  sprouted  American 
attempts  to  mediate  the  clvU  war  in  1945. 
Lies  about' the  virtues  of  the  Chinese  agra- 
rian reformers  were  plenty  but  an  Immense 
amount   of   the   propaganda   was   falsehood 
about  persons. 

To  preach  Marx  was  dull,  but  to  spread 
the  false  whispers  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
smoking  opltim  and  keeping  concubines  and 
that  Madame  Chiang  would  divorce  him  for 
those  reasons,  was  certain  to  tickle  the 
world's  gossipy  imagination  and  create  pious 
horror. 

Lenin  of  Moscow  faced  several  China  prob- 
lems In  1923.  when  bolshevlsm  had  consoli- 
dated Its  hold  on  Its  first  national  capture, 
Russia. 

A  Communist  China  first  of  all,  and  then 
a  Communist  Asia,  was  necessary  before  the 
Red  hierarchy  could  rule  the  rich  and  ad- 
vanced Western  World.  AttUa.  Genghis,  and 
Kublal  failed  In  Europe  because  they  did 
not  first  subject  Asia. 

Even  In  1923  the  Western  World  was  suspi- 
cious and  watchful. 

So,  in  ordering  his  first  organizing  agents 
to  Russia— Ambassador  JofTe  and  Bleucher- 
Oalen  and  Barodln — Stalin  decreed  that  their 
Chinese  converts  should  not  be  called  Com- 
munists, but  mere  peasants  seeking  reform 
of  an  ancient  and  tinfalr  land  division — 
agrarian  reformers. 

The  heavUy  predominant  party  in  the 
Chinese  Government  was  the  Kuomlntang, 
headed  by  Chiang,  who  was  stUl  struggling  to 
suppress  the  northern  war  lords. 

Ttoeae  were  the  ambitious  and  extremely 
reactionary  generals  and  governors  who  had 
aimed  "or  control  of  the  Republic  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Imperial  throne  In  1911  by 
plot  and  uprisliig  of  the  elements  which 
were  to  form  the  Kuomlntang. 

It  was  Stalin's  order  that  the  Kuomlntang 
be  discredited. 

Tell  the  big  He  of  wholesale  corruption 
often  enough.  Stalin's  Second  Communist 
Theses  of  1923  hinted,  and  it  would  be 
believed. 

While  the  Generalissimo  concentrated  on 
the  northern  war  lords,  the  Kuomlntang  was 
kept  strongly  organized  by  Chen  Ll-Pu. 

Dr.  Chen  had  a  party  secret  service  with 
which  to  meet  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  Communists  went  after  him  first  of 
all,  and  a  good  part  of  the  worlds  leaders 
have  been  convinced,  unless  they  Investi- 
gated, that  be  Is  a  genuine  Pu  Manchu.  plot- 
ting evU  tirelessly.  His  personal  Interest  Is 
preaching  the  ethics  of  Confucius. 

Financiers  of  the  Kuomlntang  are  T.  V. 
Soong  and  hU  brother-in-law.  H.  H.  Kung. 
Bankers  are  fair  game  In  the  eyes  of  all  who 
are  communisUcally  Inclined.  Soong  and 
Kung  have  had  it. 

MUltary  genltis  of  the  Kuomlntang  la  Gen. 
Ho  Tlng-chln>  He  has  been  portrayed  by 
the   Communists   as   an   excessively   beastly 


Tamerlane:  yet  In  fact  be  Is  an  austere  and 
selfless  man.  • 

Always  willing  to  treat  the  Communisms 
as  a  rival  political  party,  Chiang  welcomed 
to  the  wartime  capital  at  Chungking  a  pleas- 
ant-faced Communist  representative  named 
Tung  Pu-yi. 

The  wartime  order  of  the  day  and  every 
day  at  Chungking  was  Spartan  life,  and 
Jovial  Tung  was  relief  to  all  foreigners  at 
Chungking.  He  was  an  entertainer,  an  all - 
arotind  good  fellow. 

Particularly  did  his  hospitality  extend  to 
the  American  Embassy  staff  of  those  early 
war  days.  IncltKiing  those  two  outstanding 
liberals  and  lefs-be-fair-to-the-Communists 
boys.  John  Carter  Vincent  and  John  Stewart 
Service,  Embassy  coimaelors. 

The  press  found  Tung's  information  oSoe 
a  pleasant  place  to  be. 

In  contrast,  there  was  no  good  chew.  Just 
fact,  to  be  found  at  the  information  oltce 
of  the  Nationalist  Government. 

Service  and  Tung  were  to  participate  In 
related  evenu  in  the  United  States  in  1945. 
Tung  was  the  Chinese  Conununist  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  organization 
meeting  at  San  Francisco,  but  quit  the  con- 
clave cold  to  fly  to  New  York  for  a  highly 
secret  conference  with  Philip  Jaffe.  publisher 
of  a  pro-Russian  magazine  called  Amerasia. 
This  was  shortly  before  Service  found  him- 
self among  the  six  indicted  for  removing  top- 
secret  information  from  State  Department 
files  for  Jafle's  use — Including  the  location 
and  strength  of  every  Nationalist  military 
\inlt  In  China  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war. 

For  reasons  which  even  a  congressional  In- 
Testlgation  could  not  Ising  to  light.  FBI 
charges  were  ignored,  the  indictment  against 
Service  was  dismissed,  and  he  was  restcured 
to  State  Department  duty. 

Another  somewhat  obsctire  Individual  In- 
dicates what  conditions  have  been. 

He  Is  Liu  Tsing-chi.  on  whom,  during  the 
war.  United  States  Government  oflldals  de- 
pended to  keep  them  Informed  on  what  the 
Chinese  newspapers  of  the  world  were  say- 
ing, so  they  might  better  Judge  Chinese  po- 
litical drifts. 

Liu  directed  Chinese  press  translations  for 
the  Office  of  War  Information.  He  was  In 
position  to  distort  reports  so  the  drift  seen>ed 
to  the  left. 

He  Is  now  the  Communist  press  dictator  at 
Nanking. 


Air  Power  and  tlie  Military  Assistance  Bill* 
H.  R.  589S— Statenent  by  Gen.  Bonner 
Fellers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  yesterday  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner 
Fellers,  retired,  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  statement  was  so  Intorcst- 
Ing  and  pertinent  that  I  am  extending  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  H.  R.  5895 
will  soon  be  before  the  House: 

I.  TBS  Noam  ATULMTic  TasaTT 

The  North  AtlanUe  Treaty.  In  Itaelf,  has 
enormous  psychcdoglcal  value.  It  Is  the 
symbol  of  unity  and  detcnninatkm  of  the 
western  powers  to  resist  aggrssslon  from  a 
source  which  the  PreaMent  has  defined  openly 
as  RtissU.  It  Ufts  the  morale  of  the  west- 
em  European  powers  because  It  pledges  thst 
In  war  the  United  States  wUl  come  to  tbelr 


assistance.  But  there  ate  grave  Implica- 
tions In  the  proposed  military  implementa- 
tion. 

n.  BtaoNsovs  cowcsrs 

So  many  intelligent  pec^le  are  so  Insistent 
on  the  military-aid  program  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  examine  the  probable  basis 
of  their  reasoning.  My  conclusion  is  that 
their  conviction  stems  from  faulty  or  errone- 
ous concepts,  possibly  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  average  European  has  ths  will 
to  fifht  an  organized,  sxistalned  war.  In 
splteof  the  devastation  of  two  wars  within 
a  quarter  century,  Ftiropean  morale  Is  im- 
proving. In  both  wars  defeat  was  Inevitable 
had  not  America  Intervened.  American 
pl<"dges  now  assure  ultimate  victory  should 
world  war  HI  come.  But  neither  our  pledges 
nor  our  armed  forces  can  prevent  the  occu- 
pation of  Europe  by  the  Red  army.  Should 
war  come,  the  Red  army  will  sweep  rapidly 
over  Europe  before  American  assistance  could 
p(Msib!y  arrive.  Our  allies  will  blame  us  for 
their  fate;  their  win  to  fight  will  collapse. 

2.  That  the  quality  of  leadership  In  Europe 
today  Is  better  than  It  was  In  1940.  Prance 
Is  torn  with  Internal  dissension;  Socialist 
leadership  Is  dragging  Great  BriUin  Into 
oblivion;  Italy  cannot  deUver  its  military 
power  as  effectively  as  did  Mtissollnl;  under 
him  the  Italians  failed.  All  Europe  Is  war 
weary. 

3.  Thst  once  donated,  our  military  equip- 
ment will  be  maintained  on  the  same  stand- 
ard as  our  own.  Based  on  experience,  equip- 
ment in  the  hands  of  our  allies  will  de- 
teriorate rapidly.  Among  them  preventa- 
tive maintenance  Is  almost  unknown.  Tbey 
find  It  easier  to  demand  new  than  to  mala- 
taln  the  old.  After  o\ur  donated  equipment 
deteriorates  we  wotild  be  blamed  for  having 
furnished  fatilty  material. 

4.  That  our  donated  equipment  will  not 
be  used  to  blackmail  us  for  more  equipment 
and  for  American  peacetime  garrisons.  As 
long  as  the  cold  war  lasts,  and  under  the 
program  contemplated.  Allied  demands  could 
be  endless.  All  requests  are  likely  to  be 
shaped  to  Intimidate — "give  us  this,  or  else." 
To  comply  would  collapse  our  economy. 

On  July  25,  in  his  debate  on  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  M.  Monteil.  member  of  the  French 
Parliament,  disclosed  what  they  expect  in 
the  way  ot  American  military  aid — It  Implies 
American  troops. 

After  an  accurate  summary  of  Russia's 
military  might,  he  declared: 

"We  fear  that  we  shall  again  have  the 
glorious  but  dangeroiis  role  of  being  fore- 
guard.  Otir  army  cannot  be  of  Immense 
numbCTs  but  must  be  of  highest  quality. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  can  prove  to  be  the  tiest  or 
worst  measiire,  dependent  upon  how  mili- 
tary agreements  are  Implemented.  We  have 
the  right  to  asralt  from  our  allies  all  the 
assistance  we  need  In  order  to  win  the  first 
Ijattle.- 

5.  That  eo  European  divisions  can  stop  500 
Russian  divisions.  The  Red  arm/  will  ad- 
vance with  such  overwhelming  power  and 
•Ir  superiority  that  neither  80  nor  100  dlvl- 
akMis  ean  stop  her.  But  there  is  mere  to  this 
picture.  RuasU  need  not  resort  to  World  War 
I  methods  ot  Invasion.  Her  some  6,000  trans- 
port aircraft  can  lift  75,000  troops  In  one 
flight.  As  her  first  act  of  war,  she  can  easily 
and  slmtiltaneouriy  attack  Allied  aircraft  on 
the  ground  and  drop  a  Red  c<Mrps  In  Eiigland 
or  Europe. 

6.  That  Allied  ground  units  stationed  on 
the  Rhine  or  Elbe  can  somehow  defeat  the 
Bed  Air  Force.  The  great  lessons  of  World 
War  n  are  that  only  air  pow«  can  defeat 
air  power  and  that  ground  troops  cannot  win 
unless  they  control  the  sir  above  them. 

7.  That  air  supremacy  Is  not  essential  to 
ground  Tlelory.  Ko  claim  Is  bdng  nade  by 
tjge  sponaore  of  the  aid  program  that  we  sliaB 
have  mastery  of  the  air  orer  the  defending 
forces.  To  ignore  the  principle  that  air  su- 
premacy is  essential  to  grofimd  rletory  U  an 
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unpardonable  blunder.  Ruula  probably  baa 
alx  or  seven  thouaand  flghtera.  and  a  like 
number  of  bombers.  There  can  be  no  hope 
of  holding  the  Red  army  out  of  Europe,  even 
If  we  were  strong  on  the  ground,  unless  ws 
eculd  neutralize  the  Red  air  force. 

8.  That  we  can  afford  to  rearm  Etuope. 
To  present  even  discouragement  to  the  Red 
army  would  require  a  peacetime  garrison  of 
at  least  60  divisions.  The  cost  of  one  dlvl- 
alon.  from  Inception  to  combat  readiness,  is 
about  $400,000,000,  or  •24.000.000.000  for  the 
entire  force.  Were  we  to  furnish  our  pro- 
portionate share  of  troops  we  would  need  an 
annual  M.000.000.000  unlversal-mllltary- 
tralnlng  program,  with  all  Its  moral  costs 
also.  The  cost  of  tactical  air  support  for  the 
European  force  Is  difficult  to  calculate,  as 
part  will  be  provided  by  European  powers — 
a  curbstone  estimate  for  the  United  States 
possibly  would  be  a  cold  13.000  GOO. 000  an- 
nually. This  is  all  an  expenditure  separate 
and  In  addition  to  our  own  national  defense. 

9.  That  military  might  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  communism.  Communism  was  bom 
In  World  War  I:  spread  over  Asia  and  central 
Europe  after  World  War  11;  the  next  war  will 
enable  it  to  complete  the  cycle.  Bayonets 
and  bombs  cannot  destroy  Ideologies. 

10  That  the  Red  soldier  can  fight  In  and 
occupy  Europe  without  deterioration  of  his 
morale  Were  the  Red  forces  permitted  to 
sec  Europe,  they  would  find  there  a  way 
of  life,  a  freedom,  a  human  dignity  beyond 
their  widest  stretch  of  imagination.  Never 
again  would  th*y  submit  with  docility  to 
totalitarianism  Stalin  fears  this  more  than 
anything  except  our  Air  Force  and  the  atomic 
bombs.  He  can  only  hold  his  totalitarianism 
leadership  by  keeping  bis  people  In  ignorance 
of  western  peoples.  The  iron  curtain  la  proof 
that  Stalin  dare  not  permit  the  Russian 
population  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  out- 
side world. 

11.  That  war  against  Russia  can  be  won 
on  th.3  ground.  In  the  last  war — before  lend- 
lease — 11,000.000  Red  soldiers,  equipped  en- 
tirely ty  Soviet  industry,  were  thrown  against 
the  Naat  attack  When  the  war  ended.  Stalin 
was  using  502  Red  army  divisions  to  push 
Hitler  back  into  Germany,  while  on  the 
wesurn  front  the  Allied  strength  was  91  di- 
Tlslons,  of  which  63  were  American. 

There  are  other  factors  favoring  RuEsia. 
Her  great  allies  are  distance,  winter,  and 
manpower.  Russia  without  Its  satellites  is 
nearly  three  times  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  Russian  winters  are  so  severe  that 
Americans  and  western  Europeans  cannot 
stand  them.  Russia  has  an  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  manpower,  which  lu  leadership 
deems  expendable. 

Terrain  favors  Russia.  Eur(^;>e  Is  actually 
•  tapering  peninsula  on  Russia's  western 
frontier.  As  armies  advance  westward  the 
front  narrows,  the  road  and  rail  nets  become 
more  dense,  the  climate  milder,  and  the  At- 
lantic puts  a  stop  to  further  retreat.  But 
as  armies  move  eastward  the  front  rapidly 
widens,  from  750  miles  between  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  to  2,000  miles  from  Murmansk 
to  Caucasia.  The  road  and  rail  nets  thin 
out.  Winter  immobilizes  ground  action. 
And  for  6.000  miles  there  are  no  barriers  to 
an  eastward  retreat. 

Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  half  a  mil- 
lion troops  fresh  from  European  victories. 
He  captured,  sacked,  and  burned  Moscow. 
Then  the  Russian  winter  got  him.  He  es- 
caped into  Europe  with  30.000  sick  and 
hungry  stragglers. 

Hitler  threw  290  erack  dlvlsloru  against  the 
Red  army.  He  advanced  to  the  Leningrad- 
Moacov-Stallngrad  line.  There  winter  and 
cUstanee  and  Riissla's  Inexhaustible  supply 
of  manpower  held  him.  He  lost  5,000,000 
Uoopa  and  failed.  If  American  ground  forces 
•ver  accept  a  major  angacwnent  with  the 
Bed  Army  In  Europe,  our  lOHM  will  be  enor- 
mous. Our  people  would  recoil  in  horror 
and  belatadly  axamlne  tha  quality  of  our 
laaderahip. 


12.  That  war  with  Russia  Is  Inevitable. 
This  Is  an  admission  that  our  leadership  has 
failed.  There  is.  In  America,  the  resource- 
fulness and  genius  to  avoid  war  and  compose 
our  differences  with  Russia  if  we  conscien- 
tiously dedicate  ourselves  to  the  taak. 

m.  CAijciTLATZD  auxs 

There  are  risks,  which  I  presume  we  have 
caictilated : 

1.  That  our  weapons  In  the  hands  of  the 
western  European  powers  will  not  be  used 
against  us.  This  might  happen  in  two  ways. 
Should  war  come,  the  weapons  might  be  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  and  turned  against  us.  or 
governments  might  change  radically  and 
aline  themselves  with  the  enemy. 

2.  That  our  weapons  will  not  be  used 
against  colonials.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with 
American  tradition  to  supply  European  gov- 
ernmenu  with  weapons  which  might  be  usad, 
or  make  It  possible  for  other  weapons  to  b« 
used  against  colonial  peoples.  The  prestige 
of  the  United  states,  which  is  worsening  in 
the  Orient,  could  not  stand  this  added  shock. 

3.  That  Russia  will  permit  us  to  rearm 
Europe  Stalin  might  be  tempted  to  strike 
the  Allied  forces  before  they  are  strongly 
equipped,  when  hts  occupation  of  western 
Europe  would  be  quick  and  certain.  There 
Is  no  assurance  that  such  ground  forces  as 
our  allies  can  create  and  equip  with  our 
weapons  will  act  as  a  war  deterrent.  In  view 
of  his  vast  Red  Army,  Stalin  will  scarcely  be 
impressed  with  any  peacetime  Allied  ground 
force. 

nr.  sxTGCtsTzo  soLtmoN 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the 
picture. 

The  United  States  has  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  aggression  in  our  atomic  bombs  and  the 
long-range  bombers.  This,  and  not  our 
ground  and  sea  forces,  is  the  one  threat 
which  Impresses  Stalin.  Russia's  eternal 
allies — distance,  winter,  and  manpower — are 
Impotent  against  air  power.  So  long  as  we 
maintain  the  lead  In  bombs  and  bombers, 
this  war  deterrent  Is  likely  to  continue 
effective. 

Against  the  active  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Eightieth  Congress  ap- 
proved a  70-group  air-force  program.  Now 
a  cut-back  to  48  groups  is  contemplated.  It 
seems  that  the  •1,450,000.000  initial  mllitary- 
aaalstancs  program,  plus  the  •I 5.000.000.000 
current  defense  budget  of  our  own.  total 
more  than  we  can  afford.  The  future  secu- 
rity of  this  country  hinges  on  how  the  essen- 
tial cut  Is  made. 

We  can  achieve  national  seciirity.  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  expenditures,  if  we  create 
a  tailor-made  force  to  meet  the  combat 
characteristics  of  our  designated  enemy. 
The  formula  is  simple,  yet  the  defense  es- 
tablishment has  not  so  far  found  it :  The 
best  air  force  in  the  world  supported  by 
an  adequate  army  and  navy.  Since  Russia 
is  immeasurably  strong  on  land  we  must 
avoid  large-scale  ground  combat.  A  pon- 
derous and  expensive  ground  force,  therefore. 
Is  unnecessary.  Russia  has  only  a  small 
fleet:    our  navy  is  exceedingly  powerful. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  can  hold 
back  on  army  expenditures;  we  can  safely 
skimp  the  navy  budget.  But  Russia  has 
announced  that  she  will  build  the  most  pow- 
erful air  force  in  the  world.  And  our  Mos- 
cow observers  recently  have  been  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  progress  already  apparent. 
It  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
that  we  retrieve  and  maintain  air  supremacy. 

The  use  of  air  power  as  the  striking  force, 
supported  by  ground  and  sea  forces,  is  In 
keeping  with  the  necessity  of  economy.  An 
annual  expenditure  of  •6.000.000.000  for  the 
air  force.  •3.500,000,000  for  the  Army  and 
•2.500.000.000  for  the  Navy  would,  within  5 
years,  place  us  in  a  position  to  Insure  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  la  a  toUl  of  twelve 
billion  as  against  fifteen  In  the  present 
budget.     This  we  can  afford.     It  Is  a  drastic 


cut  for  Army  and  Navy,  but  now  is  no  tlm* 
to  let  tradition  and  sentiment  overshadow 
the  proved  trends  in  strategy. 

The  placing  of  our  principal  reliance  In 
air  power  would  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  U  abandoning  the  Western  European 
peoples.  Since  the  attempt  to  hold  the 
Rhine  would  be  futile,  it  might  actually  be 
better  to  permit  the  Red  army  to  occupy 
Europe  than  to  suffer  the  devastation  which 
inevitably  follows  In  the  wake  of  tanks  and 
guns  and  bombs.  One  more  sweep  of  ground 
forces  locked  in  combat  across  Europe  would 
be  all  too  likely  to  end  Its  civilization. 

Occupation  by  the  Red  army  is  not  an 
easy  path  to  prescribe  for  our  allies.  Only 
one  thing  could  be  worse — and  that  Is  tb« 
total  destruction  from  war  on  the  ground. 

The  Red  army  in  western  Europe,  through 
destruction  of  Russia's  war  (>otential  by 
strategic  bombing,  would  be  cut  off  from 
bread  and  bullets.  Its  deterioration  would 
follow. 

Our  principal  reliance  must  be  placed  in 
air  power  because  massive  ground  forces 
with  tanks  and  artillery  and  mechanized  ve- 
hicles are  vulnerable  to  air  attack  and  must 
bt  classed  as  the  Maglnot  line  of  world  war 
III.  Tank  tracks  are  easily  broken  by  near- 
miss  bombs  and  strafing.  Air  destruction 
of  fuel  immobilizes  all  vehicles.  Control  of 
the  air  is  everything.  Our  strategy  today  Is 
In  transition.  Things  challenged  as  radical 
departures  now  will  be  accepted  tomorrow 
as  sound  principles. 

Our  allies  won't  like  this  concept  of  air 
power  In  the  dominant  role  but  they  will, 
in  time,  understand  and  approve.  It  Is  the 
only  concept  which  America  can  afford.  And 
It  is  to  America  that  this  Congress  owes  its 
primary  responsibility. 

Keeping  the  peace  by  air  power  safely  based 
In  America  but  capable  of  striking  Instantly 
Is  a  modern  concept  In  keeping  with  America 
genliM  and  resourcefulness.  It  lifts  Itself 
out  of  the  sordid  hates,  national  and  reli- 
gious and  racial  prejudices  and  intrigues  of 
the  old  world  which  knows  only  balances  of 
power  and  war 

If  we  send  guns  and  tanks  and  planes  to 
the  Rhlaeor  Elbe  frontiers,  the  Kremlin 
clique  would  have  tangible  evidence  that  the 
capitalistic,  democratic.  Christian  countries 
are  creating  the  military  might  to  destroy 
Russia.  The  Russian  people,  being  patriots, 
will  respond.  Russian  armies  fought  for  the 
two  worst  governments  on  earth — the  Czars' 
and  Stalin's.  They  will  again  fight  for  their 
homeland,  if  their  leaders  are  able  to  give 
them  a  cause. 

Our  refusal  to  extend  military  aid  to 
western  European  powers  would  at  once 
throw  the  complete  responsibility  for  an  ag- 
gressive action  upon  Russia.  It  would  make 
It  more  dllQcult  for  the  Kremlin  to  lead  tha 
Ru<>sian  people  Into  war. 

We  should  advise  the  Atlantic  Pact  coun- 
tries that  we  possess  the  strategic  striking 
power  to  paralyze  Russia  In  case  of  war. 
They  need  provide,  from  their  own  resources, 
only  the  minimum  weapons  to  insure  law 
and  order  It  leaves  all  their  energy  free 
for  the  achievement  of  economic  stability — 
the  best  weapon  against  communism. 

Failure  to  arm  Europe  would  reileve  our 
taxpayers  of  the  insufferable  burden  of  im- 
plementing an  erroneous  concept  for  our 
security. 

Russia  must  be  viewed  as  an  entity.  If  she 
were  blocked  by  ground  forces  on  one  front, 
it  still  leaves  her  free  to  cross  frontiers  else- 
where. A  containment  policy  against  her 
is  sound  provided  we  do  not  endeavor  to  build 
the  strait -Jacket  with  ponderous  infantry 
divisions — posaesed  of  strategic  ImmobUity — 
dedicated  to  World  War  I  methods  of  com- 
bat. There  Is  an  effective  means  of  contain- 
ment. 

South  of  Russia  are  400.000,000  people 
whose  religion  precludes  them  from  becom- 
ing Communists.  The  mere  exercise  of 
American    leadership   among    those   Moslem 
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peoples  would  give  us  a  reasonably  effective 
psychological  barrier  against  Russian  expan- 
sion southward. 

In  the  Orient  we  hare  air  bases  In  Alaska, 
Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines.  We 
can't  hold  basis  on  the  continent  but  they 
•re  amUlable  In  Bngland  and  North  Africa. 
Tbsae  Xmatm  can  to  defended  without  bring- 
ing oa  a  general  angagement  with  the  Red 
Army.  From  ttiem.  If  we  have  mastery  of  the 
air.  air  strikes  can  be  unleashed  which  will 
destroy  Russia's  war  potential  and  hold  her 
forces  within  her  borders. 

In  the  meanwhile — since  Russia  is.  psycho- 
logically, the  most  rtdnerable  country  In  the 
world — a  full-scale  campaign  should  be " 
lauiu:hed  to  carry  the  truth  to  the  Russian 
people.  Then  their  demands  for  a  liberal 
government  would  keep  the  Kremlin  so  busy 
at  home  there  would  be  no  time  for  political 
and  military  aggression  elsewhere. 

V.    PRINCIFLCS — aOTJSO   TOtSVB    UNSOUND 

If  the  United  States  were  to  devote  its 
entire  resources  and  effort  to  military  assist- 
ance In  Europe,  we  might  still  fall  to  win 
over  the  Red  army  for  the  odds  would  be 
against  us. 

If  the  principle  on  which  our  plan  Is  based 
Is  unsound,  no  amoimt  of  perfect  execution 
can  achieve  success.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  principle  which  we  follow  Is  basically 
sound,  we  shall  succeed,  even  If  the  im- 
plementation contains  faulty  execution. 

The  peoples  of  western  E'urope  are  under- 
standably fearful  of  being  overrun  by  the 
Bed  army.  The  type  of  military  equipment 
which  they  want  traces  back  to  a  frantic  de- 
sire to  hold  the  Rhine,  possibly  the  Elbe, 
with  tanks,  artillery,  machine  gtms  and  bayo- 
nets, with  air  support.  They  know  that  only 
by  successful  ground  combat  can  invasion 
be  prevented.  Being  desparate,  and  very 
human,  they  rely  heavily  upon  the  United 
BUtes  to  help. 

The  proposed  mllltarf-aaslstance  program 
places  the  State  Department  in  the  role 
of  determlnli^  military  strategy.  In  that  It 
has  Invited  our  allies  to  requisition  military 
equipment  to  hold  their  frontiers.  Assis- 
tance to  this  program  commits  us  to  groimd 
combat  should  war  come.  This  strategy  Is 
faulty  and  unsound.  No  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure  can  make  It  succeed.  It  can 
lead  only  to  disaster. 

The  situation  parallels  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
was  a  diplomatic  rather  than  a  naval  deci- 
sion that  the  fleet  be  sUtioned  at  Honolulu 
to  deter  Japanese  aggression.  Then  the  Ha- 
waiian commanders  were  not  advised  that 
an  attack  was  Imminent.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram could  lead  to  -far  greater  humiliation 
than  the  Pearl  Harbor  debacle. 

The  task  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  Is  to 
make  sure  that  our  Allies  understand  pre- 
cisely what  help  we  intend  and  do  not  intend 
to  give  them.  We  must  not  be  placed  where 
we  can  be  accused  of  welching  on  the  Treaty. 
Clearly.  In  this  mlUUry-asslstance  program, 
we  have  not  found  the  formula  for  lasting 
peace.  This  failure  magnifies  the  resfwnsl- 
billty  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 


Why  Uadermiiic  Idaho's  Water  Rif  hts 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
January  3.  more  than  SiWO  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 


Senate.  Of  the  8.000.  none  is  more 
Important  to  Idahoans  than  H.  R. 
4287,  which  would  authorlM  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Columbia  VaUey  Authori- 
ty— renamed  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration for  obvious  reasons.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
has  been  advocated  by  some  people  ever 
since  the  first  days  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  But  never  has  the  pro- 
posal received  the  Impetus  or  such  whole- 
hearted support  from  the  President  as  it 
does  at  this  time. 

President  Truman.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  early  In  this  session.  Indicated 
that  he  had  in  mind  developing  more 
authorities.  He  has  since  endorsed  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  CVA.  He  even 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  urg- 
ing Its  adoption.  An  observer  might 
raise  the  question— "if  authorities  are 
so  worth  while,  why  does  not  President 
Truman  push  a  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity?" The  answer  Is  that  President 
Truman  supported  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  In  the  first  session  of  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  but  such  a  pro- 
posal received  an  adverse  report  from 
the  Senate  committee.  And  now  the  op- 
position Is  so  strong  that  defeat  for  an 
MVA  is  too  obvious  to  risk.  Defeated  in 
his  own  back  yard  and  home  State,  in 
his  proposals  for  the  extension  of  au- 
thorities. President  Trtiman  has  now 
turned  to  the  Northwest  in  his  drive  for 
a  further  experiment  In  government 
with  the  hope  that  the  Northwest  has 
been  sufficiently  softened  up  under  the 
influence  of  Northwest  Federal  power 
development. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
In  opposing  the  establishment  of  an  au- 
thority I  am  not  opposed  to  development 
of  the  great  Northwest,  and  especially 
Idaho,  from  a  reclamation  and  power 
angle.  The  old  Oregon  Territory— that 
vast  area  served  by  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  now  divided  into 
four  great  States — has  within  its  borders 
America's  greatest  undeveloped  re- 
source— approximately  40  percent  of  the 
potential  hydroelectric  power  that  can 
ever  be  developed  within  the  United 
States.  FVom  the  standpoint  of  re- 
sources, the  Columbia  is  the  mightiest 
stream  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent ;  Its  potentisd  Is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension, for  nature  In  one  of  her 
philanthropic  moods  fashioned  the  land 
with  a  perfection  unequalled  anywhere. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  such 
a  proposal  is  just  another  Giovernment 
agency.  The  planners  themselves  do 
not  consider  it  so.  When  valley  author- 
ities first  came  before  Congress,  former 
Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
said: 

There  is  before  you  a  major  step  In  the 
reorganization  of  the  GoTcnunent  of  the 
United  States  as  we  have  known  It  for  the 
last  150  years. 

The  first  of  the  valley  authority  bills 
was.  of  course,  for  the  creation  of  a  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  known  as  TV  A. 
Undoubtedly  TVA  has  improved  condi- 
tions in  that  area  although  many  ac- 
quainted with  it  deny  it  has  had  the  suc- 
cess claimed  for  it.  The  TVA  spent  in 
the  few  years  of  Its  existence,  more  than 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  used  in 


more  than  40  years.  During  the  same 
period  the  Northwest  has  improved  and 
developed  very  much  faster  without  the 
aid  of  an  authority. 

There  was  but  little  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  TVA.  conditions  favored  it. 
Any  change  was  bound  to  be  an  improve- 
ment since  in  that  area  water  was  noticed 
only  because  of  the  damage  It  caused 
during  flood  periods.  Water  was  a  men- 
ace, a  thing  to  be  controlled,  not  some- 
thing to  be  used,  not  something  upon 
which  the  very  life  of  the  area  depended. 
There  is  no  Irrigation  in  the  TVA. 
Water  was  not  something  to  be  safe- 
guarded Imt  rather  something  to  get  rid 
of.  Water  rights  for  Irrigation  were  not 
to  be  considered — there  were  none. 

Contrast  this  with  what  water  means 
to  us  In  Idaho.  Remember  that  It  has 
not  been  many  years  since  the  farmer 
rode  the  ditch  with  hii  gun  to  guard  hLs 
precious  water  right.  It  meant  and  still 
means  life  and  prosperity.  Because  of 
the  utllliatlon  of  water  from  the  Snake 
and  Its  tributaries,  agriculture  has  now 
become  the  most  Important  industry  tn 
Idaho. 

After  TVA  came  the  proposal  for  % 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  and  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  after  careful 
consideration  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  imfavorably  and  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed.  Now  Idaho  Is  faced  with  this 
threat. 

CVA  was  a  live  issue  during  the  po- 
litical campaigns  In  Idaho  In  the  1946 
election.  At  that  time  I  stood  firm 
against  such  a  proposal  and  promised 
that  I  would  forever  fight  against  such 
legislation,  I  have  not  changed.  At 
everj-  opportunity,  I  am  fighting  against 
the  efforts  of  the  admmist  ration  to  sad- 
dle the  Northwest  with  an  authority. 

My  opposition  to  such  legislation  Is 
founded  in  the  sincere  belief  that  ap- 
proval of  this  type  of  legislation  would  be 
harmful  to  the  future  growth  of  Idaho 
and  that  if  adopted  would  change  the 
form  of  government  we  are  presently 
enjoying. 

I  believe  that  if  the  people  understood 
the  legislation  they  would  reject  it.  I 
Invite  you  to  study  the  bills  before  Con- 
gress. By  looking  closely  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  bill  we  can  determine  actually 
what  a  CVA  is.  What  It  proposes  to  do 
and  how.  Is  It  needed  to  accomplish  any 
useful  purpose?  And  most  important 
to  us,  will,  or  may  It  adversely  effect  us 
In  Idaho? 

In  my  observation  I  have  noted  that 
the  bill  has  been  written  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  fast-Ulking  salesman's  con- 
tract that  gives  you  everything  but  the 
kitchen  sink  In  the  bold,  large-face  type 
and  then  takes  It  all  away  from  you  In 
the  fine  print.  The  title  of  the  bill, 
which  is  section  I,  is: 

To  reorganize  and  conscdldate  certain  Fed- 
eral functions  and  thereby  secure  their  more 
effective  administration  by  estabUahlug  a 
Columbia  VaUey  Administration  to  assist  tn 
the  achievement  of  unified  water  control  and 
resource  development  on  the  C-iumbia 
River.  Ita  tributaries  and  the  stirroundlng 
lands. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
object  of  the  biU  as  set  forth  in  the  Utlc, 
"To  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
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Federal  functions."  Thla  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  as 
good,  because — according  to  what  they 
say — the  duplication  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  would  be  eliminated 
and  the  new  Corporation  would  become 
the  Federal  a«ency  to  control  the  projects 
and  the  development  programs. 

The  certain  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  consohdated  into  the 
Columbia  Vsdley  Administration  are  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  both  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Supposedly,  all  the  functions  of 
soil  and  forest  conservation,  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  development,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  would  remain  un- 
disturbed and  continue  as  they  are  pres- 
ently authorized  by  Congress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation this  appears  to  be  true  but  Inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  President  Tru- 
man's message  to  Congress,  April  13, 
1949.  recommending  the  establishment  of 
a  CVA.  the  picture  is  very  different. 

President  Truman  said  in  this  mes- 
sage: 

I  do  not  recommend  the  consolidation  of 
any  other  Federal  activities  In  the  Columbia 
Valley  Administration.  I  do  recommend. 
hoverer.  that  the  Administration  be  given 
direct  responslbliltj  of  preparing  definite 
plans  and  procrams  for  •oil  and  forest  con- 
serratlon.  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment.  fish  and  wildlife  eonaervatlon.  and  the 
other  acpvets  of  FMtoral  fMource  activities  in 
the  regloci.  aa4  tlM  m— ns  to  see  that  these 
plans  aad  prognMM  nore  abeatf  in  step. 

From  this  quotation,  it  appears  there 
win  continue  the  duplication  of  the  Ped« 
•ral  aienctet  In  the  territory'  until 
through  the  maneuverlnga  and  strong 
am  (aetlet  ct  Um  CVA  Umm  other  aven- 
fltog  CMI  bt  froMB  out.  X  tu«  this  term 
'*frog«n  out"  advlsediy,  ThU  procedure 
gpfwari  to  be  the  intent  of  the  admlnU- 
iratlon  as  indicated  by  what  ha^  hap- 
pened in  the  TenaeatM  Valley  Authority 
and  by  what  the  President  says  further 
In  hl.i  message  to  Congress.  The  TVA 
WM  set  up  In  much  tbe  tame  way.  Exist- 
ing Federal  agencies  were  left  In  the 
region  but  have  since  been  frozen  out.  It 
la  rMuonable  to  assume  that  the  same 
proe«dure  will  follow  the  establishment 
of  a  CVA  and  eventually  the  people  of 
the  region  will  suffer  because  of  the  rele- 
gation of  these  other  agencies  to  a  back 
•eat  to  the  development  of  power. 

Secretary   of   Agriculture   Charles   F. 
•   Brannan  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Worka.  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  TVA  Act  last 
year,  that — 

1%  would  not  be  appropriate  to  leave  the 
eommlttee  with  the  Impreealon  that  the  TVA 
and  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  have  recon- 
cUed  ail  of  their  policy  or  operational  differ- 
ences or  difficulties.  To  date  the  SoU  Con- 
serration  Service  program  Is  operative  with 
rsepect  to  leas  than  5  percent  of  the  farm 
lands  within  the  Tennessee  watershed.  It 
Is  ttow  operative  with  respect  to  approzl- 
nataly  66  percent  of  the  farm  lands  of  the 

tlon. 

Thus  we  see  that,  although  Congress 
(|pee  not  authorise  the  CVA  to  take  over 
these  other  Federal  agencies,  we  In  Idaho 
lure  In  danger  of  loilnc  the  valuable  serv- 


ice of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Forest  Service  through  their  absorption 
or  obstmctton  bgr  a  CVA. 

President  lYmnan  approves  such  cir- 
cumventing of  the  law  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress. In  his  message  to  Congress  previ- 
ously referred  to.  he  explains  just  what 
they  have  in  mind.    I  quote: 

I  recommend  further  that  the  Administra- 
tion— meaning  the  CVA — be  required,  with 
respect  to  ail  phases  of  Its  activities,  to  seek 
the  advice,  assistance,  and  participation  of 
State  and  local  governments,  agrlcxiiture, 
labor,  and  business  groups,  educational  insti- 
tutions and  other  representative  groups  con- 
cerned. This  can  best  be  done,  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  experience  has 
shown,  not  through  formallstlc  statotery 
machinery,  but  through  the  estabUahmant 
by  the  Administration  of  a  large  number  of 
advisory  groups  for  Its  different  activities  tmd 
In  different  |;»rts  of  the  region,  and  through 
the  use,  wherever  possible,  of  established 
local  agencies  to  carry  out  the  development 
program. 

In  other  words,  this  Columbia  Valley 
Administration  does  not  want  to  be 
handicapped  by  laws — they  want  to 
create  their  own  statutory  machinery. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  doctrine 
that  has  ever  been  advocated.  Literally 
It  means  that  Congress  shall  be  cir- 
cumvented. 

Should  a  CVA  be  established  it  would 
tend  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  other 
authorities  which  in  the  end  result 
would  bring  about  a  .system  of  regions 
governing  the  United  States  through  ac- 
quisition and  control  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  development  of  power  and 
Indiutrles  that  would  be  laws  unto  them- 
selves  and  answerable  only  to  the  PresN 
dent.  Eventually  it  csn  mean  nothing 
•iiert  of  the  establishment  of  an  wholly 
ineffective  legislative  branch  of  our  Oov- 
emment  and  the  Intent  of  the  Cnn*titu- 
tlon  would  be  destroyed.  This  CVA  bill 
Is  47  pages  long  and  written  In  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  law  student,  but  It  Is 
vitally  Important  to  you  and  me  and 
everyone  In  Idaho.  To  defeat  thu  meas« 
ure  we  mn.<  understand  what  Is  con- 
tained within  this  proposed  legislation. 
If  you  understand  it  you  will  rise  up  and 
defeat  It. 

The  bill  has  19  sections.  I  have  dis- 
cussed section  I.  the  title.  Section  II. 
deftnes  the  boundaries  of  the  region  to 
be  included  under  a  CVA.  All  of  Idaho 
will  be  included  except  that  southeast 
region  where  the  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries drain  into  Utah.  This  section  wUl 
continue  under  the  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies and  require  duplication  of  offices  in 
our  State  to  maintain  the  services  needed. 
This  I  believe  would  not  be  good  for 
Idaho.  In  a  sense  Idaho  would  be  di- 
vided and  should  another  regional  au- 
thority be  developed,  this  part  of  Idaho 
would  have  still  another  directing  head. 
This  pattern  would  fit  with  the  over-all 
plan  conceived  and  advocated  by  the 
authority  supporters  of  eliminating  State 
boundaries  and  establishing  representa- 
tion on  a  regional  basis. 

Section  m  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  the  Corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Columbia  Valley  Administration. 
This  Corporation  shall  be  held  to  t>e  an 
Inhabitant  and  resident  within  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  venue  of  civil  suits,  of  a 


judicial  district.  Accordingly,  the  Cor- 
poration could  be  sued  by  any  tmslness 
or  individual.  However,  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  that  grants  the  CVA 
authority  to  remove  any  proceedings 
brought  against  the  Administration  from 
a  State  court  to  the  Federal  district  court. 
Section  HI  also  provides  that  any  suit 
brought  against  an  individual  or  cor- 
poration by  the  Administration  can  be 
taken  to  any  Federal  district  court  In  the 
region.  Literally  this  means  that  if  a 
condemnation  suit  was  brought  against 
a  farmer  in  Rexburg  to  acquire  his  water 
right — and  this  is  entirely  possible — the 
case  could  be  brought  to  the  district 
court  in  Portland  and  the  farmer  would 
be  required  to  travel  to  Portland  to  plead 
his  case.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that 
undue  hard.shlp  would  occur  to  many 
farmers  and  they  would  default  In  their 
defense. 

In  section  IV  of  the  bill,  authority  Is 
granted  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  three-man  board  who  have 
full  powers  of  management  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Administration.  These 
three  men  would  receive  annual  salaries 
of  $17,500  each,  plus  travel  expenses  while 
traveling  and  $10  per  day  for  meals 
and  lodging.  The  people  in  the  area 
have  no  voice  or  vote  in  the  selection  of 
these  men  and  no  right  to  remove  them 
if  they  prove  to  be  incompetent  or  hos- 
tile. They  may  be  removed  only  by  the 
President  or  by  action  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  qualification  required  except 
citizenship  In  the  United  States  and  that 
thoy  have  no  financial  interest  in  any 
utility  dtAllnf  in  power  or  business  that 
may  bt  substantially  affected  by  the 
succeis  nf  the  Corporation.  It  Is  not 
rtqtured  that  they  have  any  training  or 
exp«rl«M«  in  the  work  the  Authority 
propoets  to  do. 

This  Board  of  Directors  selects  or  hand 
picks  Its  own  local  advisory  councils  and 
boards  and  payi  any  number  of  people— 
It  could  be  thooiands  $10  per  day 
and  expenses  for  their  advice.  In 
reality,  these  advisory  boards  become 
nothing  more  than  cheering  sections  for 
the  directors,  becauM  on  all  matters 
under  consideration,  tha  dedalon  of  the 
three  man  CorporaUon  U  final— not  even 
the  Governors  of  the  States  need  to  be 
included  on  these  advisory  boards  or 
councils.  Our  existing  laws,  under  the 
coordinated  plan,  expressly  protect  the 
rights  of  States  acting  through  their  Gov- 
ernors. Such  a  board  with  its  directors 
could  easily  develop  into  a  tremendous 
quasi  political  machine  at  Government 
expense  which  no  group  or  organization 
could  effectively  oppose.  This  can  easily 
provide  a  means  of  creating  a  superstate. 
The  existing  Government  agencies  do  not 
have  such  power. 

In  section  V  of  the  bill,  reference  is 
made  to  the  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments  and 
organizations,  public  and  private,  in  for- 
mulating and  executing  the  program 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  However,  there  is  the  qualifying 
limitation  to  the  extent  of  cooperation 
and  participation  and  I  quote: 

The  AdmtnUtratlon  shaU  seek  the  advice 

and  assistance  •  •  •  of  local  and  Stats 
governments  •  •  •  to  tlie  fullest  prac- 
ticable extent. 
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It  may  not  be  practicable  to  accept  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  certain  organi- 
zations in  Idaho  if  there  was  conflict  with 
Interests  of  other  organizations  in  the 
other  more  populous  sections  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Present  Government  agencies  have 
planned  extensive  development  for  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  Their  studies 
have  been  made  and  coordinated.  Their 
reports  have  been  presented  to  the  proper 
committees  in  Congress  and  hearings  are 
now  in  progress  on  them.  These  same 
agencies  are  now  in  the  field  actively 
constructing  huge  projects  such  as  An- 
derson Ranch  Dam.  the  Grand  Coulee 
project  and  many  others.  Congress  will 
furnish  the  necessary  money  to  these 
agencies  just  as  fast  as  to  an  authority. 
A  (Change-over  would  be  disrupting  for  a 
time.  I  can  See  why  the  bureaucrats 
want  to  add  another  huge  agency  of  Gov- 
errunent,  removing  control  from  the  in- 
terested people  and  making  large 
additions  to  their  pay-rcdl  and  their 
power.  But  what  benefits  are  you.  the 
people  of  Idaho,  going  to  receive  in  ex- 
change for  losing  your  water  rights  and 
your  States  rights  in  these  matters? 

This  bill  is  tricky  and  misleading  in 
what  might  be  Interpreted  from  it  if  only 
certain  parts  are  quoted.  In  one  part  of 
the  bill  promLqes  of  everything  beneficial 
and  favorable  to  Idaho  are  made.  Water 
righu  are  guaranteed,  property  r.ghts 
are  preserved,  and  private  enterprise  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual  to  move 
about  is  left  intact.  But  upon  closer 
scrutiny,  one  finds  these  rlghU  are  cUr- 
cum vented  by  restrtcUV6  elauMs. 

To  continue  analyrlnt  the  Wll  lets 
sUrt  with  section  e.  X  quote  part  of  thU 
section : 

Tbe  Adminifftrstten  toUMrwtse  baowa  as 
M  aathontyi  is  sutbertaMl  aad  dlrecMd  to 
igagmisl  oyerste.  and  maintain  pre)ee««. 
aad  to  earry  out  settvttiA,  niossssry  for  tbe 
■PMMlloa  of  ttsvisMitun.  t»r  tbe  S0atr(>t  and 
MSTsailon  ol  ftovds,  for  tas  eooservaiioa 
aa<iiislsaniisfa<  litnds  and  lead  feeouresa; 
for  the  aiisloaiisnt  and  eonservatloo  of  for- 
est, mineral,  fltt  and  wildlife  resources:  (or 
tbe  generation,  transmlsaloa.  and  duposl- 
tlon  of  electric  energy. 

Now  I  want  you  to  compare  this  with 
Praaldent  Truman's   message   to   Con- 


I  do  not  recommend  the  consolidation  of 
any  other  Federal  actlvltlss  Ui  the  Columbia 
Valley  Administration. 

The  President  may  not  recommend 
such  activities  but  the  CVA  bUl  author- 
izes such  and  grants  full  authority  to  the 
CVA  to  enter  all  fields  of  development 
and  conservation  without  reservation. 

The  bill  is  full  of  such  references 
which  can  only  lead  xis  to  one  conclusion 
and  that  is  that  the  bill  is  confusing  or 
dec^ttive  to  bring  about  a  complete 
change  in  our  way  of  government.  The 
result  can  only  be  the  creation  of  an- 
other confusing  Government  agency  that 
will  be  costly  and  duplicating  In  Its  ad- 
ministration. 

Let  us  look  further  to  section  6  of  the 
bill.  This  section  contains  the  references 
to  water  rights  that  are  so  precious  to 
every  farmer  and  livestock  man  in  Idaho. 
Remember  the  slogan  3  years  ago  'Don't 
touch  that  beadgate."  It  appears  we 
wUl  have  to  revive  it  again  to  defeat  this 


encroaching  menace  of  CVA.  The  pro- 
ponents of  CVA  have  maintained  and 
strongly  Insisted  that  a  CVA  would  main- 
tain our  water  rights  in  Idaho.  As  a 
farmer.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  such 
water  rights  and  I  want  to  make  stire 
they  are  protected.  But  nowhere  In  the 
bill  as  presented  to  this  Congress  can  I 
justify  their  claim  that  water  rights  will 
be  protected. 

I  turn  to  the  bill  itself  and  ask  ycm 
to  consider  it:  I  quote  subsection  (C) 
(1)  of  section  6: 

The  Administration  (or  CVA)  shall  have 
no  power  to  condemn  any  water  right  ex- 
cept as  It  may  be  appurtenant  to  land  ac- 
quired incident  to  the  construction  of  dams, 
reservoirs,  or  other  projects  or  facilities. 

Note  carefully  the  wording  of  this 
clause  in  the  bill.  At  first  reading  the 
interpretation  might  be  construed  to 
mean  that  all  water  rights  under  exist- 
ing State  and  Federal  laws  which  have 
l)een  awarded  by  entitlement  of  prior 
right  would  continue  except  where  a 
reservoir  or  dam  might  require  that  ad- 
jacent land  be  flooded.  However,  look- 
ing at  it  closer  it  is  much  more  exten- 
sive in  its  rights  to  condemn.  Look 
again  to  the  wording  and  I  quote:  "ex- 
cept as  it  may  be  appurtenant  to  land 
acquired  incident  to  the  construction  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  or  other  projects  or 
facilities."  "Other  projects  or  facil- 
ities" could  be  construed  to  mean  that 
upstream  water  rights  could  be  con- 
demned to  maintain  downstream  naviga- 
tion works  or  povar  davalopment  proj- 
ects. Where  does  that  laatc  our  water 
rlghu?  The  answer  U;  We  would  have 
none,  except  at  the  pleasttrt  of  the  board 
of  dlrrctorn. 

In  section  7  of  the  bill,  the  Authority  is 
flvtn  power  to  dturmloe  what  your  land 
If  beat  iultad  for,    X  quoU: 

iueh  plans  aad  prograflM  shaB.  sflMnf 
etbar  things,  provide  for—fosurtng  tbe  aae 
of  UM  lands  of  the  reflaa  Isr  the  purpesM  for 
waieh  tbey  may  be  best  suHed. 

ThU  Is  ail-lncluslve  and  gives  the  Au- 
thority all  rights  to  determine  which  land 
may  be  cultivated,  which  may  be  graaed, 
and  which  may  be  condemned. 

Section  8  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
all  projects,  property,  and  functions  of 
the  existing  Government  agencies  m  the 
Columbia  Valley  area  and  region  to  the 
three-man  closed  Government  corpora- 
Uon. 

Soction  9  of  the  CVA  bill  grants  the 
Federal  Government  a  complete  monop- 
oly in  the  production,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  electrcal  energy  with  provisions 
to  favor  certain  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  political  subdivisions. 

The  famous  section  10  of  the  bill  is 
often  quoted  t)ecause  in  the  opening  sub- 
section there  is  written  these  words: 

No  provision  for  work  of  IrrlgatiOB  in  or 
under  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  allecting 
OT  intended  to  affect  or  In  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  tlie  laws  of  any  State  relating  to 
the  control,  appropriation,  use,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  used  for  domestic.  Irrigation, 
mining,  or  industrial  purposes,  at  any  vested 
right  acquired  thereunder. 

This  sounds  wonderful  to  the  farmer 
and  livestock  man  who  has  pioneered 
the  development  of  his  land  and  in  many 
Instances  built  his  own  dam.s,  ditches, 
and  headgates  to  obtain  water  for  land 


and  stock.  But  I  hasten  to  warn  you 
that  all  the  beautiful  promises  quoted 
atwve  are  empty  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  section  6  previCHisly  mentioned, 
which  limits  water  rights.  This  part  of 
section  10  is  limited  by  section  referred  to 
on  page  23  of  the  bill. 

Also  In  section  10  of  the  bill  authority 
is  granted  the  directors  to  establish  the 
maximum  size  of  farm  units.     I  quote: 

No  farm  unit  shall  contain  mere  than  160 
or  less  than  10  acres  of  Irrigable  land. 

This  applies  to  new  farms  to  come  un- 
der projects  developed.  Under  this  au- 
thority the  size  of  farms  could  be  reduced 
to  as  low  as  10  acres  per  unit. 

But,  one  may  ask.  what  will  iiappcn  to 
the  farm  imlts  larger  than  160  acres  that 
are  already  established  and  may  come 
under  this  authority?  The  planners 
have  taken  care  of  that  also.  It  appears 
tc  be  in  the  plan  of  those  sponsoring  this 
authority  to  reduce  landowners  to  such 
holdings  that  they  become  peons  and 
serfs  of  the  Government.  Let  me  quota 
further  from  section  10: 

No  benefits  from  any  such  project — 

Referring  to  projects  developed  under 
the  CVA— 

shall  be  made  availaMe  to  the  owners  of 
lands  whose  Individual  hntatngi  «Beaed 
the  maxlmom  area  so  prescriaed  by  tbe  ad- 
ministration (Which  limit  Is  100  acres  or 
less)  until  and  unless  such  owners  shall  have 
agreed,  for  and  in  behalf  of  tbcaaelves.  ttaetr 
heirs,  executors,  and  asslga,  by  contracts  In 
form,  substance,  and  lai^  soAeiency  satis- 
factory to  tbe  adBMaMraMoa  to  seti  sucb 
part  of  tbetr  laaie  m  awf  easesd  the  mast- 
num  arsa  so  pvMsrttjed  by  tb*  sdmtntsira- 
tlon  at  tba  appnused  (air  value  tbereol, 
wtthoM  nimmm  to  or  lawreaieat  oa  aeeoitnl 
at  tbe  eoastruetion  or  tbe  project. 

Thla  atl-lnrlUNive  lancuagt*  would  f orea 
aD  owner*  of  the  region  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  authority  and  the  three  dlraetorg. 

»*ctions  11,  13.  13,  14,  and  IS  hava  to 
do  with  the  aecotmting  and  procurement 
systems  to  b«  attabUstoed  by  tha  author. 
Ity  and  are  the  inplemantatlon  of  tha 
objectives  of  the  other  provisions  of  tha 
act. 

In  section  10  the  Columbia  Valley  Att- 
thortty  officials  are  given  authority  to  ac- 
quire Indian  lands  under  condemnation 
proceedings.    I  quote: 

The  •dministratlon  may  exercise  any  of  its 
powers  under  this  act.  including  the  {wwer 
of  condemnation,  with  respect  to  Indian 
lands  or  property,  irrespective  of  the  manner 
In  which  tlUe  to  such  lands  or  property  la 
held. 

This  part  of  the  bill  is  In  direct  con- 
flict with  subsection  (h)  of  section  17— 
I  quote  this  section: 

Kotiiing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
peal or  supersede  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
or  to  impair  any  obligations  thereunder. 

The  biU  is  replete  with  such  conflicts 
and  duplications  of  interpretation  and 
leaves  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  board 
of  three  men  directors. 

Under  this  CVA  bill  all  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  in  natural-resource  develop- 
ment In  the  Columbia  Basin  would  find 
it  necessary  in  r  large  measure  to  con- 
form with  the  policies  of  the  Authority. 
By  express  provision  of  the  bill  re^?ect- 
ing  tbe  fimctlons  of  the  Authority  and 
as  a  result  of  its  repeal  section— aectioo 
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17 — the  reclamation  and  other  laws  rela- 
tive to  various  phases  of  development 
would  be  rendered  Inoperative  In  the  Co- 
limibu  Bar.in  and  State  water  rights 
could  t>e  repealed. 
Section  17  provides: 

All  acta  or  pturu  of  acta  lA  conflict  here- 
wtth  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of 
■ucb  conflict. 

No  one  can  determine  from  this  aec- 
tlon  what  laws  affecting  water,  and  Its 
utilization  and  control,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter what  laws  for  any  other  purpase.  are 
repMited  by  this  section  a.s  far  as  the  Co- 
Itunbia  region  Is  concerned.  All  the  laws 
that  Congress  has — through  long  ex- 
perltnce  and  much  study  and  debate — 
fitidtially  evolved  for  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  region,  particularly  as 
to  Its  water  uses,  are  either  expressly  re- 
pealed by  this  provision  or  else  like  Mo- 
hammed's coffin,  left  suspended  in  mid- 
air, subject  to  being  bru.shed  aside  when- 
ever the  directors  determine  that  such 
laws  stand  in  the  way  of  operations  of 
this  act.  This  applies  to  the  great  body 
of  reclamation  laws  and  to  State  laws 
which  have  t>een  enacted  for  the  orderly. 
Just,  and  beneficial  uses  of  water  In  the 
great  regions  of  the  Columbia  Basin  and 
adjacent  territory.  The.se  laws,  both 
State  and  Federal,  have  been  crystallized 
by  the  Interpretations  of  our  courts  in 
many  decision.s.  are  understood  by  the 
people  in  the  area  involved,  are  proving 
aatisfactory.  and  are  perpetuating  their 
long-established  private  and  vested  rights 
in  the  utilization  of  their  water  resources. 
Where  express  functions  are  delegated  to. 
and  performed  by,  the  Authority,  which 
are  in  conflict  with  existing  law.  repeal 
of  the  latter  is  apparently  intended.  As 
an  example,  the  reclamation  law  of  1902. 
and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  relative  to 
costs  allocated  to  irrigation  and  repay- 
ment by  water  users  of  such  cost,  with- 
out Interest,  would  no  longer  be  effective. 

The  two  final  sections  of  the  bill  are 
short  and  not  restrictive  except  for  the 
last  section — 19 — which  provides  that 
the  Administration  has  authority  to  do 
anything  within  the  realm  of  general 
welfare  for  the  region.  Thl.s  is  similar  to 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill  which  gives 
almost  unlimited  power  and  authority  to 
the  CVA  directors  and  extends  the  scope 
of  its  supervision  over  people  of- the  en- 
tire rcfion  and  into  every  phase  of  living. 

In  considering  the  proposal  for  a  CVA 
I  have  not  resorted  to  accusations  and 
■•nerallzatlons  discrediting  such  a  pro- 
poial  but  rather  have  taken  the  bill  and 
quoted  from  its  pages  to  show  you  its 
real  threat  to  the  future  of  representa- 
tive government  and  individual  rights  of 
property. 

In  a  recent  radio  broadcast  on  this 
aeries.  I  called  attention  to  the  threat  of 
CVA  as  a  socialistic  program.  Some  have 
criticized  my  statement.  To  support  It 
I  quote  from  a  release  made  by  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Socialist  Party  on  CVA 
made  May  13.  1049: 

We  realise  the  urgent  need  for  a  CVA.  we 
aiao  realise  that  CVA  U  a  BoclalUt  venture, 
but  the  propoaed  CVA  measure  centrailaee 
pow«r  In  the  Prealdent  and  three  o(  hU 
ap^tnteea.  thereby  In  aome  meaaure  Juatl« 
lying  the   charge  of   opponenta  (»r   Pedaral 

RbUo   power   and    regional    pUnntng    that 
A  will  be  a  atep  in  the  direction  of  the 
authuntanaa  atate. 


The  proposed  CVA  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  and  receiving  so  much  support 
by  the  President  and  a  political  league 
In  Idaho  is  too  socialistic  for  the  So- 
cialists. In  reality  the  proposed  CVA 
bills  tend  to  create  a  Soviet  state. 

This  Is  a  serious  problem  we  must  face. 
I  ask  you  to  con.slder  It  serlou-sly  and 
think  not  only  of  yourselves  but  the  gen- 
erations to  come  and  the  continuation  of 
the  consUtUtlonal  rights  of  Government 
In  this  treat  land. 

lurkMTiAL  Rsrorr  bt  the  LcciSLATTrx  Rkfcb- 

ENCK  Skkvice  or  THE  LjMUBT  ov  CoafaBsas 

ON  THE  CVA  MEAscass  Booas  CoMcaaw 

The   following   are   the   cbjectlona   ralaed 

by  thia  investigation  and  technical  atudy: 

1.  Neither  the  TV  A  plan  nor  any  ezlatlng 
propoaals  for  TaUey  authorttlea  have  pro- 
vided for  fusion  of  PSderal  and  State  pow- 
ers, nor  for  tha  meana  by  which  they  are 
to  be  exerclasd  over  the  Authority.  Much 
dependence  therefore  muat  be  placed  on  the 
wUUngneaa  of  the  State  Oovernmenu  to 
cooperate  voluntarily  with  the  Authority. 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  means  avail- 
able to  the  Statea  whereby  apsratkms  may 
be  hindered. 

2.  Local  subdlvislona  stand  to  loec  a  large 
proportion  of  ta.x  revenues  aa  a  result  of  any 
▼alley  authority  which  wlthdrawa  from  tax- 
ation, large  areaa  of  land  within  the  sub- 
divlalon. 

3.  Valley  authorities'  powera  are  Conatl- 
tutlonally  limited  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's  powera  which  In  turn  rest  on  the 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce 
and  navigation.  Any  powera  beyond  theae 
are  aaaumed  at  the  expense  of  the  Statea. 
and    such    aaaumptlon    la   unconstitutional. 

4.  Drainags  basin  areas  transcend  State 
and  other  boundaries.  Carried  out  to  Its 
logical  conclualon,  the  dividing  of  the  Na- 
tion into  many  vaUey  and  other  regional 
authorltlea  would  render  the  State  aa  an 
Inatitution  nearly  obsolete.  Thus  the  Con- 
atltution  would  be  circumvented. 

5.  A  valley  authority  might  well  t>ecome  r 
superagency.  above  any  control  by  any 
other  agency.  The  act  creating  such  an 
authority  would  need  to  be  carefully  drawn 
leat  the  only  check  on  its  power  be  solely 
that  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  an  al- 
ready accomplished  fact.  Moat  of  the  billa 
so  far  Introduced  to  establish  valley  authori- 
ties provide  for  a  minimum  at  control  by 
Congress. 

8  Experience  with  the  TVA  would  asem  to 
Juatlfy  the  accusation  that  authorities  en- 
gage in  activltlea  which  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprlae  "Government 
In  buainesa"  la  not  a  constitutional  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

7.  Accent  upon  power  revenues  leada  to 
the  suspicion  that  regional  authorltlea  baaed 
upon  water  reeources  are  only  an  excviae  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  the 
powfr  Industry  of  the  Nation, 
subterfuge. 


Hoffh  Scott's  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    aOVTH   BAXOTA 

IN  m  moon  or  BmanrrATivn 


Tutiday.  AuQuat  9,  1949 

Mr.  CA8I  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks.  X  Include  the  outstanding  report 
of  Chairman  Huon  D.  Scott.  Jr..  to  the 


Republican  National  Committee.  August 
4,  1949 
Mr.  Scott's  report  follows; 

PAST  I 

Today  la  scheduled  to  mark  the  concIusUa 
of  my  4-year  term  as  chairman  of  the  R»» 
publican  National  Committee.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  abortcat  4-year  terma  In  butory. 
although  thsrs  have  been  times  when  It 
■ssmsd  unduly  long. 

In  any  event.  It  has  not  been  boring. 
SooM  of  It.  I  suppose,  could  be  classified  as 
]tist  good  clean  fun — or.  at  the  least,  fun. 
My  own  traverse  of  thU  obstacle  course, 
known  aa  the  national  chalrmanahtp.  comea 
to  an  appreciated  end  with  this  theme  up- 
permost In  my  mind:  "Shoot  If  you  must 
thU  batUred  head,  but  spare  the  OOP.  h« 
said  " 

But  a  time  U  reached  when  fun  must  end. 
when  we  must  ail  put  sway  our  toys  and 
get  to  work.    In  my  opinion,  that  time. 


It  taste  Indleate  that  the  inhaling  of 
usffu  rsUsvss  those  unhappy  people  who 
suffer  from  the  OTs.  Perhaps  aoms  candid 
talk  may  oxygenlse  us  out  of  aome  of  our 
party  tremors. 

In  tiie  warda  of  the  pbUosophsr.  Mon- 
taigne: "I  apeak  truth,  not  ao  mtKh  aa  I 
would,  but  aa  much  aa  I  dare,  and  I  dars 
more  as  I  grow  older  " 

Take  a  good  hard  look  at  what  your  Rs- 
pubUcan  Party  la  up  against.  Facs  It 
squarely  and  meet  It  with  the  full  asnss  of 
your  responal batty  aa  the  party'a  board  of 
truateea  The  July  29  lasue  of  U.  S.  News  * 
World  Report  haa  thU  to  say: 

"Finances  are  a  problem.  Money  is  siow 
about  coming  in.  A  new  chairman  of  the 
RspabUcan  National  Coanaiittsa  must  bs 
trained  before  campaign  tlaie.  BapoMlemii 
leaders  are  divided  and  aquabbling  among 
themaslvss.  Some  hsve  their  eyea  on  1953 
and  the  White  House  instsad  of  1950  and 
Congreaa.  Some  want  Jobs.  Some  want 
power  In  the  party.  Some  are  fighting  for 
their  political  lives  There  are  sharp  dlvl- 
stons  over  policies  There  Is  little  agreement 
on  what  line  the  party  should  take  on  issues 
such  aa  labor,  foreign  relations,  a  farm  pro- 
gram, spending,  social  plans. 

"WhUe  Republicans  are  trying  to  get  them- 
selves straightened  out  Internally.  Demo- 
crats are  making  hay.  Labor  la  ralalng  huge 
campaign  funds  and  organising  to  back 
many  DeoMNffatte  caixydatss.  State  Demo- 
cratic orgaaimiOBs  ars  tying  together  their 
activities  In  States,  counties  and  local  gov- 
emmenu  that  are  Democratic  controlled. 
And  reports  from  farm  areas  tend  to  con- 
vince Democratic  leaders  tiiat  farmers  who 
shifted  to  their  side  in  1940 — and  gave  thsm 
the  election  in  strategic  States — are  not 
moving  back  to  the  Republicans  in  any  large 
numbers. 

"There  Is  an  air  of  confidence  among  Demo- 
crats. They  speak  of  broadening  their 
margin  of  control  over  Congreaa.  deaplte  tiis 
fast  that  the  party  in  control  uaually  loass 
ground  in  mid -term  electlona.  Republlcana 
ars  less  confident.  Thia  In  part  la  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  controlled  Congreaa 
only  2  years  out  of  the  laat  19  and  have  not 
had  a  President  In  the  White  Bouae  In  17 
yeara  But  chiefly  It  comea  from  the  Internal 
troubles  that  are  plaguing  the  party. 

"The  Intsmal  rows  are  slowing  down  all 
ptana  for  the  campaign.  Until  party  leaders 
can  gst  these  ironed  out.  thsy  hsve  little 
bops  of  conducting  a  coordinated  campaign." 

Fur  the  t>eneflt  of  the  national  commit- 
tee, and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  who- 
ever may  bs  directing  the  deelttjr  of  otir 
party  after  today.  I  believe  It  Is  worth  while 
to  review  what  haa  happened  aines  last  we 
oaet — to  bring  the  picture  up«f  date  ao  we 
wUl  know  exactly  where  we  atart  from. 

At  the  Omaha  meeting  you  will  rsc«ll  that 
I  nkuiaei  tlM  HMeeeai  of  the  National  Cam- 
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appointed  without  delay,  while  wit  vers  stUl 
•t  Omalia.  Soaas  of  thsas  have  been  aettws 
itaes  then,  as  you  no  devdR  ha^e  aoted  txcm 
the  ivporta  eiiamlttsrt  iMve  today  by  tbs 

mabaammtttam  atsenr  tbat  for  the  first  time 
to  Ha  history  evsiy  alngle  member  of  the 
FnltT**'  Committee  was  given  a  specific 
ssrtgnr*^"*  and  an  opportonity  to  assist  In 
tbs  ersaSiaii  and  proanotion  of  a  party  pro- 
pram. 

Substantial  psogieaa  has  been  made.  A 
MMwsst  coaference  en  sgrkrulture  baa  been 
•St  tip  to  aaaet  la  Stooz  Ctty.  Iowa,  on  Sei>- 
tembcr  23  and  24.  Another  regional  con- 
ISrsncs  Is  plazuied  for  sometime  In  October 
at  ■ertford.  Conn.  It  will  deal  with  proh- 
lams  at  industry,  tasatkn.  labor,  aasd  vnam- 
ploymeot.  ' 

Stin  a  third  regloBal  eoafsrcaee  is  to  be 
held  In  tlM  West,  probably  aamewbere  tn 
Colorado,  early  In  INO  to  eoartder  tkc  prob- 
leam  tnvotved  in  oonservaUon  of  <rar  natural 
lesuuicea,  reclamstkwi.  and  similar  aubjecta 
of  partienlar  interest  to  the  Western  States. 
This  eonfeeencs.  I  may  add.  was  approred 
by  the  Western  States  Begk»al  Republican 
Conference  which  met  tn  Los  Angeles  last 
June. 

AD  of  tlMse  conferences  hs»e  been  arranged 
after  consultation  with  responsible  Repu*>- 
lican  leaders  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and, 
ao  far  aa  I  am  tnformed.  with  their  full  ap- 
peosMl.  The  very  fact  that  tbs  actoal  con- 
vcnti^  of  any  cf  these  conferences  has  been 
deferred  until  after  the  anticipated  date 
for  adjournment  of  the  present  aesalon  of 
Congress,  constitutes  proof  of  the  desire  of 
the  national  eOBunlttee  to  avoid  anything 
which  might  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
infringement  upon  the  asserted  policy- 
making prerogatives  of  our  elected  Repre- 
aenUtlves  in  the  Houae  and  Senate. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  out  of  tlie  confer- 
ences now  acbeduled.  and  otlkera  which  I 
hope  will  be  scheduled.  wUl  come  a  substan- 
tial strengtlienlng  of  our  party  orgamration 
tbronghout  the  country  and  a  clarlficatloa 
In  tte  public  mind  of  our  party  objectives. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  Omaha 
meeting  of  the  national  committee  approved 
a  resolution  caHtng  for  the  crestion  of  what 
wss  then  termed  "an  organtsaticn  policy 
committee."  Suheeqxiently.  tills  group  voted 
to  change  Its  name  to  the  Bepublican  stra- 
tegy committee.  The  strategy  committee 
liulmlrii  representatives  of  the  national 
eomaalttee  Itself,  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bonse  and  Senate,  of  State  cen- 
tral committees.  State  finance  ctiairtnen. 
and  Republlcaft  governors.  Those  members 
for  whose  appointment  I  wss  directly  resx>on- 
■ible — namely,  the  representatives  of  the 
national  committee — were  appointed  without 
delay  Four  sxjch  members  were  named  be- 
for  I  left  Omaha  at  llie  time  of  the  national 
committee  meeting.  Subsequently,  when 
the  executive  committee  authorised  an  In- 
of  two  In  the  representation  of  the 
eommittee.  these  two  sddltlonal 
were  also  named  promptly.     "Hie 

_ember»  of  the  strategy  committee 

were  named  by  the  leadersiiip  of  the  respec- 
tive groups  concerned. 

I  regard  the  formation  of  the  strategy 
ittee  as  a  very  important  development 
_t.  for  the  first  time  In  our  party's  hls- 
It  provided  an  cpportunlty  for  repre- 
itatlon  of  all  elemenu  In  the  party. 
Whether  or  not  It  wUl  become  an  effective 
agency,  will  d€|>end  Ui  part  upon  the  degree 
of  eooperatlon  and  ntpport  it  receives  from 
all  party  uniu.  If  It  (uastloos  aa  a  poUqr 
eoordiiiattog  of  strategy  eeordinating  afeaey. 
It  ebouid  succeed. 

I  wuh  to  BMke  It  very  el«ar  that  I  have 
a«|  tavcred.  and  do  not  favor,  any  impair- 


■aent  of  OM  prsrogatlsss  or 
the  national  committee. 

The  atrategy  comaBltase  haa  held  two  meet- 
ings, both  In  Waahlngtan.  one  on  April  34 
and  the  other  on  June  2g.  At  the  April  a4 
meeting  tbs  strategy  fpwittia  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  the  typm  of  eeaiBmBem  to  which  I 
have  referred  berctofors.  It 
that  a  saxtes  of  ralUss  be  beUl  in  all 
grmirtanal  disttlcts  in  order  to  sthMidnte  or- 
ganmattoaial  actlrtty.  The  action  takas  by 
the  strategy  coomlttee  on  April  24  was  ap- 
|inj>aed  by  the  exeecttve  committee  of  the 
■aMonal  committee  which  met  tn  Washing- 
ton on  April  2S.  At  the  AprU  24  meeting  of 
the  strategy  eu— niKtee,  on  asotion  of  SKia- 
tor  Bkzwstzb.  at  Maine,  the  appetaCaaMtt  «f 
an  executive  conunlttee  cf  the  strategy  eom- 
mittee was  authorized,  the  motion  stipu- 
lating tiiat  I.  as  chairman  of  tlie  national 
committee,  should  serve  ex  officio  on  the  ez- 
ectiUve  conunlttw  of  the  strategy  committee. 
Decaoae  I  felt  ttutt  otiier  party  groops  de- 
served recognition  tn  the  coordination  of 
strategy.  I  named  Mr.  Whitney  Gtllllland. 
State  ciiairman  for  Icwa,  to  tills  post. 

Later,  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  strategy  com- 
mittee en  June  28  I  asked  to  be  reUeved  of 
active  responsibility  as  ex  offlcio  rhalnnan 
of  the  full  group  and  proposed  the  selection 
of  an  executive  chairman.  Uie  creation  of 
thia  new  office  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  national 
committee.  The  strategy  committee  ap- 
pointed a  noniJnating  committee  to  recom- 
moKl  an  m-ti"g  executive  rhairr»>ar^  vlth  the 
understanding  that  he  would  be  clMisen  only 
after  the  approval  of  all  members  of  the 
strategy  committee,  and  then  only  If  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  office  be  approved  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  com- 
imttee.  The  nominating  group  reached  an 
accord  upon  an  able  and  energetic  acUnc 
executive  chairman,  and  thia  action  waa  re- 
ported promptly  by  wire  to  the  membets  of 
the  strategy  committee  and.  at  the  same 
time,  the  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  national  committee  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  views  with  respect  to  Uie  crea- 
tion of  this  new  poattion. 

So  thar  tius  report  anqr  not  be  overlocg.  I 
attacti — but  aiisii  not  read — a  more  detailed 
report  of  actiTlUea  with  particalar  rtfer- 
ence  to: 

A.  State  dialrmen's  meeting  and 


B.  Ooopsratlon  between  local  groups  snd 
national  headquarters. 

C.  ConfCTence  wtth  party  leaders  in  their 
States. 

D.  Services  to  Senate  and  House  Repub- 
lican leaders. 

E.  Kxpansion  of  publicity  activities. 

F  Increased  use  oS  radio  hrnartfsta  and 
headquarters  radio  services. 

G.  Totmg  Republican  plans. 

H.  Energetic  program  for  1949  and  1960 
of  Women's  Dlvtalon  and  Federation  of 
Women's  Republican  Clubs. 

I.  The  problem  of  the  nonvoter. 

A  highly  important  farter  tn  the  opsratlon 
of  sny  polltleal  organt— tlnti  la  the  atate  of 
tta  finances.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  that 
factor  today  because,  under  our  plan  of  or- 
ganisation, the  financing  of  tlie  national 
eoanntttse  is  not  the  rmponelbHtty  of  the 
"***—»*'  elialrman.  Ttie  cbaftraHn  of  the 
national  finance  eoamlttce,  Mr.  Talbott.  and 
cur  national  treaearsr.  Mr.  Kemper,  are 
scheduled  to  make  their  reports  during  this 
meeting  and  I  ssrams  that  subject  will  be 
covered  adequately  in  thslr  reports.  I  be- 
lieve I  should  say  that  aartisr  this  year  It  was 
decided  by  the  responsible  oOclals  of  ths 
party  that  any  large-eeale  fuad-ralsixig  ootr- 
auon  should  bs  deferred  at  leaat  untu  Sep- 


When  ttae 
a 
la  much  aaslrr  to 
I  know  that 
Uy   eonfronted.   ss    I 
"What  doss  the 

I  alaoknow  that  In  IMS 


As  to  the  problem  of  money  talelag  X 
would  Uke  to  suggeet  one  tbouglit.  Money 
euuauins  party  oifMlMtionf .   It  oannot.  la 


not  of  Itsttf 
or  a  bustce 
to  I 
tbe 

you 

with  tbe  query. 
Party  stand  for?' 
we  had  what  I 
the  vote  in  ths 
of  you  likewtm  legsi^ed  It— aa  an  excenent 
atatMBent  of  party  prlneiplaa  and  objec- 
tives in  our  IMS  platform.  Tor  one  reason 
or  another,  however,  the  demand  for  a  rc- 
atatement  of  objectives  c<»tlniaes.  The 
strategy  comnatttss  took  eognlaanes  of  this 
fact  recently  by  votinc  te>_set  np 
tee  to  consider  the  IbaaflMMy  of 
to  redraft  or  smnmartm  the 
Party  position.  Naturally,  If  any  such  proj- 
ect is  undertaken  It  can  hope  for  itiiiam 
only  If  it  has  the  wholehearted  cooperatton 
of  Republican  Members  ctf  the  Senate  and 
the  Hotise  of  Beprcsentstlvea.  There  w»*  a 
time  when  the  Republican  Party  won  else 
tic»s  on  the  slogan  of  tlie  **fQlI  dinner  pafl." 
which  undoubtedly  was  an  effectlTe  slogan 
In  tiie  situation  which  prevailed  during  tboae 
campaigns.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  tbe  ra- 
vages of  the  Tiumnn  tfepnssten  eontinue  to 
be  manifest  In  tneiaamd  WBsmpleyment  a 
modem  equivalent  of  that  hlstorle  siogaa 
might  well  be  effective  to  the  near  futtire. 

Btrt  until  we  search  our  souls  and  stand 
very  dearly  In  the  p  iblic  mind  for  things 
which  people  Instinctively  feel  are  good  far 
them,  no  amount  of  well -financed  pub'lc 
relations  wtll  make  up  for  the  lack  of  such  a 
public  policy.  For  17  years  we'^e 
in  each  other's  wastiicg  vltliout  endogll 
side  business  to  break  even.  We  can  be 
optimistic  about  Republican  prospects  In 
1990  and  1952  provided  we  all  subordinate 
cur  differences  to  tiie  general  welfare  of  the 
party  and  the  Nation  and  get  down  to  vrork 
right  now  and  dm-lng  every  day  between  now 
and  the  1950  election. 

We  had  a  tragic  demonstration  last  year 
of  tbe  effects  of  overconfldence.  You  may 
recall  tiiat  last  September  Mr.  Elmo  Roper 
»T,nnimr^t^  that  the  elcction  of  tbe  Bepabll- 
can  ticket  was  so  much  of  a  roragonc  eaach»- 
aion  tliat  he  would  discontinue  bis  polls  of 
public  opinion  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam.- 
pagtn.  Like  every  otiier  Republican.  I  sup- 
poae,  I  was  gratified  by  that  announcement, 
but  Just  to  keep  the  record  clear  I  would  Iflts 
to  refer  to  a  statement  which  I  made  on 
Septemtier  9.  1948.  in  which  I  stated.  "I  never 
regard  an  election  as  over  untU  election  day," 
and.  I  added  that  ovcrcwifldenoe  can  loss 
an  election.  In  addition.  In  that  same  state- 
ment I  said.  "In  tile  midst  of  the  JubUation 
which  will  inerttably  result  flrom  Mr.  Roperla 
It.  I  wish  to  call  upon  all  Re- 
to  increase  their  efforts  to  elect 
RepuUtcan  candidates  to  every  olBoc  at  stake 
this  year." 

How  with  the  advantage  which  always 
comes  from  hindsight.  I  can  state  unequivo- 
cally that  that  vraa  good  adv.ce.  I  wish  It 
had  been  taken  nwirs  seriously.  We  cannot 
do  anything  now  about  1948.  but  we  can  do 
something  about  1990. 

A  great  Republican  leader  once  sounded 
tiie  aolemn  warning  that  a  houae  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand.  He  apoke  of  a 
nation  divided  against  Itself,  but  It  U  dead 
true  of  the  Republican  Party,  my  friends. 
We  would  be  aervlng  only  the  enda  of  ths 
oppoalUoa  party  If  wa  continue  quarreling 
amongst  otirtelvea.  If  ws  Indulge  much  loogsr 
In  UMlSM  recriminations  about  tbe  conduct 
of  past  oaapaigns.  Ths  only  caaapalgas  wo 
can  via  an  thoM  in  tbe  futuva.  It  we  do 
not  wis  eooM  o<  Iham  pretty  aeea  we  vitt 
be  faoe  to  raee  wtth  the  grtm  proepeet  of 
tbe  liquidation  of  the  nepuMteaa  Party  aa  a 
(oree  in  national  affairs. 
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W«  ar«  in  •  cold  war  against  a  on«-p*rty 
nation.  Our  beat  hope  of  liberty  la  to  re- 
main a  atrong  two-party  Republic  Out  o( 
thla  meetlni;  there  had  better  come  effac- 
tlve  steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  atrong. 
barmonloua.  fighting  organisation  which  will 
coBcantrate  on  defeating  Democrats,  rather 
tbaa  Kapubllcana.  Let  vis  build  better  for 
tlM  futtue  than  a  fragile  house  of  cards  rest- 
ing on  compromises  and  evasions.  Too  many 
knaves  in  siich  a  dMk  eould  topple  such  a 
structure.  Strong  candidates,  firm  prin- 
ciples, and  sound  organization  are  the  way 
of  wtsdom  and  "upon  wisdom  Is  a  house 
bullded.  and  with  knowledge  shall  lu  cham- 
bers be  filled." 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation  In 
which  our  party  offers  the  only  hope  for  the 
piwserTatton  of  the  American  Republic  and 
the  economic  aystem  which  has  made  that 
Republic  the  envy  of  the  world.  But.  un- 
fortunately, the  machinery  of  our  Govern- 
ment Is  now  in  the  hands  of  Treasury- 
bueters  whose  only  proposed  solution  for 
every  ptobtem  Is  to  concentrate  more  and 
more  power  In  the  White  House  and  in  the 
eaecutlve  departments  and  bureaus  of  our 
Government— and  always  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  expenditures  of  billions  upon  bil- 
lions at  dollars  out  at  the  rapidly  growing  na- 
tkmal  deficit.  The  Inevitable  result  of  the 
continuation  of  such  policies  will  be  some 
form  of  what  we  refer  to  generlcally  as  stat- 
Ism — meaning  the  domination  and  control 
of  aU  individual  activities  by  an  all-powerful 
central  government.  Part  of  the  tragedy  of 
this  situation  la  that  In  my  honest  belief 
whose  who  are  pushing  such  measures  do  not 
really  know  what  they  are  doing.  Nikolai 
Lenin  would  know.  He  wrote.  In  1924.  "Some 
day  we  shall  force  the  United  SUtes  to  spend 
Itself  Into  destruction." 

CKirlng  early  years  of  this  century  there 
was  an  unfortunate  woman  who,  through  no 
fault  of  her  own.  became  the  agent  for 
•preadtng  fl>»fftn^  throughout  wide  areas  of 
the  country.  She  was  what  Is  known  as  a 
typhoid  carrier  Typhoid  Mary.  I  am  sure, 
dldnt  want  to  hurt  anybody.  She  was  cer- 
tainly against  tjrphold  fever.  She  dldnt 
know  she  carried  It  and  wouldn't  believe  It 
when  people  told  her.  But  an  awful  lot  of 
peo|>to  got  typhoid  fever  after  Typhoid  Mary 
bad  been  around  helping  In  the  kitchen 

I  am  siire  that  Mr.  Truman  Is  against  the 
Stalinist  or  brass-knuckle  state;  that  Mr. 
Truman  Is  against  statl«m;  that  he  doesnt 
know  and  doesn't  believe  that  he  carries  the 
malignant  germs  of  the  police  state  around 
in  his  ItJeologles  and  his  promlse-a-lot  pro- 
grams. But  he  Is  the  "Typhoid  Harry*  of 
statlsm.  and  his  program  Is  the  program  of 
the  believers  in  the  all-powerful  police  state. 

At  the  moment,  the  only  effective  check 
upon  Mr.  Truman  Is  the  Congresa  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  far.  during  the  present 
Cungreea.  I  am  happy  to  state.  Republican 
MMnbers.  vrlth  the  cooperation  of  patriotic 
Democrats  from  all  sections,  have  been  able 
to  block  most  of  his  socialistic  program. 
But  that  Is  not  enotigh:  we  need  Republican 
majorities  In  the  Rouse  and  the  Senate  In 
order  to  enact  constructive  legislation,  as 
well  as  to  defeat  bad  legislation. 

The  election  of  those  Republican  majori- 
ties will  be  the  principal  taak  Immediately 
confronting  the  man  to  be  selected  by  you 
as  chairman  of  the  national  committee. 
There  Is  a  special  congressional  election  for 
Congress  in  western  Pennsylvania  In  Septem- 
ber. With  proper  work,  and  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  peace  In  the  party,  we  ought  to  win  it. 
To  the  new  chairman  I  extend  my  beet 
wishes  for  success  and  my  offer  to  be  of  any 
service  within  my  power  which  he  may 
reqUfWt. 

When  I  called  this  meeting  of  the  national 
committee  I  announced  that  I  would  submit 
my  resignation  as  chairman.    I  now  do  so.  to 


be  effective  Immediately  upon  the  election 
of  my  successor. 

PAST  n 

Since  Pebruary.  I  have  addressed  many  Re- 
publican meetlJigs  and  conferred  with  hun- 
dreds of  Republicans  around  the  country  on 
methods  of  Improving  our  i>arty  organization 
and  bringing  about  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  local  groups  and  national  head- 
quarters. I  am  aatlsfled  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  that  direction  and 
more  could  have  been  made  had  I  been  free 
to  devote  my  entire  energies  to  these  proper 
functions  of  a  national  chairman  without 
Irrelevant  distractions. 

I  have  held  personal  conferences  with 
party  leaders  oi  more  than  a  score  of  States 
including:  North  Dfikota.  South  Dakota. 
Ohio.  New  Hampshire.  Massachvisetts.  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland,  Connecticut,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Virginia,  Colorado.  Utah.  Arizona. 
New  Mexico.  California.  Washington.  Ore- 
gon. Montana.  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

There  have  also  been  numerous  meetings 
In  Washington  with  party  and  congressional 
leaders. 

In  March  of  this  year  In  Chicago  there 
was  a  meeting  to  which  the  Republican  State 
chairmen  of  all  the  States  were  Invited.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  meeting  of  this  kind  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale  had  been  held.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Midwest  State  Chairmen's 
Conference  and  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and 
coop>eratlve  aflalr. 

There  haf  been  close  liaison  between  na- 
tional conunlttee  headquarters  and  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. With  the  cooperation  and  approval 
of  minority  leader  JoarPH  W.  MutriN.  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  been  privileged  to  sit 
with  the  House  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee. The  Senate  leadership,  has  upon  oc- 
casion. Invited  me  to  discuss  with  various 
members  of  the  Senate  Policy  Committee 
matters  affecting  the  party  as  a  whole. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  gradually  In- 
creased utilization  of  the  services  provided 
to  Senators  and  Representatives  by  the  na- 
tional committee  headquarters  staff.  Be- 
cause we  recognize  that  the  agricultural  is- 
sue will  be  of  primary  importance  next  year, 
we  have  assigned  two  experienced  members 
of  the  headquarters  staff  to  work  with  Sena- 
tors and  RepresenUtlves  In  the  farm  States 
and  with  agricultural  groups  and  Individual 
farmers  One  of  these  staff  members  works 
out  of  Kansas  City.  Kans..  and  the  other,  a 
former  county  chairman  from  Indiana,  works 
In  headquarters  here  In  Washington. 

The  heads  of  each  division  at  national 
headquarters  have  spent  considerable  time 
with  Reoubllcan  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  make  sure  that  all  of  them  are  aware 
of  the  services  available  to  them.  Prom  the 
reactions  I  have  had  from  my  colleagues  on 
the  Hill.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  part  of  our 
program  has  t)een  proceeding  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

The  publicity  department  has  continued 
and  expanded  the  service  It  supplies  to  week- 
ly newspapers  In  the  various  States,  and  Its 
material  Is  now  t>clng  sent  out  to  approxi- 
mately 7.500  publications  each  week.  A  re- 
cent survey  Indicates  that  a  very  substantial 
number  of  theee  papers  are  maklilg  use  at 
the  material  supplied  through  this  operation, 
and  a  recent  poll  of  Memtwrs  of  the  House 
Into  whoee  districts  such  material  Is  being 
sent  shows  that  they  value  this  service  high- 
ly. The  letters  from  Individual  Memt>ers  of 
the  House  on  this  subject  are  available  for 
Inspection  at  headquarters.  The  nurmal  ac- 
tivities of  the  publicity  department  have 
been  continued  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  and  members  of  Its  staff  have  worked 
In  cloee  cooperation  with  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  with  the  recently  or- 
ganised public-relations  ofBce.  set  up  by  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  of  R?pre- 
sentatlTce. 


Slmultaneoualy,  the  radio  division  haa 
eaqMmded  its  services,  with  the  result  that 
■•publican  Members  of  the  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
greae  are  now  being  heard  over  505  stations 
each  week  by  transcription.  Several  Sena- 
tors who  come  up  for  reelection  next  year 
have  availed  themselves  recently  of  this  serv- 
ice on  a  State-wide  basis.  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  that  the  radio  platters  are  paid  for 
by  the  National  Committee,  which  also  dis- 
tributes them  to  the  Individual  stations. 
This  operation  Is.  of  course,  entirely  separate 
from  obtaining  radio  network  time  for  na- 
tional speakers,  which  has  been  done  very 
frequently  during  the  past  few  months. 

During  the  period  January-July  1949,  the 
research  division  has  continued  to  function 
as  a  research  and  service  agency  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  headquarters  staff.  Na- 
tional Committee  study  subcommittees.  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress.  State  party 
organizations,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  party 
members.  The  following  significant  research 
studies  and  reports  have  been  prepared  and 
sent  to  party  leaders:  The  1948  election,  a 
statistical  analysis,  pledges,  and  promises  of 
the  Truman  administration;  the  use  of  words 
In  selling  the  Republican  Party  to  the  Amer- 
ican voter;  and  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports (now  being  assembled  for  mailing). 
The  division  compiles  a  detailed  record  of  the 
Truman  administration  and  the  record  of  the 
Elghty-flrst  Congress,  emphasizing  the  lack 
of  accomplishment  as  against  campaign 
promises.  The  division  has  acted  as  a  gen- 
eral secretariat  for  the  10  national  commlt* 
tee  study  subcommittees,  and  has  prepared 
and  sent  study  material  to  members  of  the 
Agriculture,  Civil  Rights,  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  Social  Welfare  Com- 
mittees. It  ts  also  preparing  voting  records 
of  Democrat  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  cooperating  with  the  Senate  and  House 
campaign  committees  In  preparation  for  the 
1950  elections. 

We  have  all  been  veiry  much  encotiraged 
by  the  evidences  of  growing  Republicanism 
among  the  younger  geneiation  of  voters,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation  In 
Salt  Lake  City.  As  you  probably  know,  that 
convention  selected  Mr.  John  Tope,  of  Ittal^ 
Igan,  as  chairman,  and  Miss  Louise  Rsplo^e 
as  cochalrman.  I  am  convinced  that  under 
the  leadership  of  these  two  able  young  people 
the  Young  Republicans  will  contribute  heav- 
ily toward  the  anticipated  victory  In  the  con- 
gressional elections  of  next  year. 

The  women's  division  of  the  national  com- 
mittee, working  closely  with  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Republican  Clubs,  has  been  car- 
rying out  its  regular  program  of  meetings 
and  the  production  of  study  and  Informa- 
tional material.  It  has  also  encouraged  a 
four-point  program  for  1949  and  1950  which 
calls  for  Improvement  of  the  regular  organi- 
zation, assistance  In  fund-raising,  establish- 
ment of  effective  liaison  with  nonpartisan 
women's  organizations,  and  the  promotion 
of  qualified  women  for  public  office.  Women 
deserve  more  recognition  1-2  the  Republican 
Party.  Their  work  and  their  qualiflcations 
entitle  them  to  It.  I  hope  that  they  will 
grow  less  and  less  modest— In  their  political 
demands,  that  Is. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
here  on  April  25.  national  headquarters  dis- 
played a  chart  Illustrating  as  our  target  for 
1950  and  1952  the  enlistment  of  support  from 
among  the  45.000.000  persons  who  did  not 
vote  In  1948.  The  executive  committee,  and 
also  the  strategy  committee,  recommended 
that  this  chart  be  reproduced  and  made 
available  to  party  officials.  Copies  were  sent 
to  members  of  the  national  committee.  State 
chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  and  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  not  enough  Republicans 
are  voting,  because  not  enough  Republicans 
are  working  effectively  to  get  that  vote  out. 
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Dr.  Dasiel  L  RUrsh 


EXTENSION  OP  FIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.*ssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBKNTAHVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  educator,  recognized  as 
such,  and  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  this  era.  respected  by  all,  is  Dr.  Daniel 
L.  Marsh,  president  of  Boston  University. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Marsh  for  many 
years.  I  am  proud  of  and  I  value  very 
much  his  friendship.  My  respect  and 
friendship  for  him  are  based  on  the  fine 
qualities  he  possesses,  charity,  under- 
standing, ability,  a  teader  for  good. 

Bis  nobility  of  character,  evidenced 
with  simplicity  and  humility,  l.s  such  that 
he  is  an  example  for  all  to  follow.  Dr 
Marsh  Inspires  others  to  develop  the 
strength,  the  goodness,  and  the  greatness 
that  is  within  them. 

His  patriotism  is  above  reproach. 

To  term  him  "a  great  American",  as  I 
do,  is  stating  the  simple  truth. 

IProm  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  at 

June  10,  19491 

GBonsQtm 

The  outrageous  smear  leveled  In  a  secret 
FBI  report  publicized  at  Washington  against 
President  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, again  raises  question  as  to  Just  bow 
far  Irresponsible  defamations  of  character 
and  anonymous  acctisatlons  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  before  common  sense  resumes  Its 
proper  role  in  governmental  Inquiries. 

The  charge  that  the  eminent  head  of  the 
largest  university  In  New  England  is  a  fel- 
low traveler  is  so  utterly  ridiculous  as  to  stir 
wonder  whether  legitimate  purposes  of  In- 
quiry are  not  being  distorted  and  made  use 
of  by  crackpots  or,  actually,  by  subversive- 
minded  individuals,  seeking  to  bring  all  the 
Institutions  in  oxir  society  Into  public  dis- 
repute. 

President  Marsh  properly  labels  this  fan- 
iastic  accusation  as  grotesque.  The  thou- 
tands  who  have  worked  with  him  during  the 
aianv  years  of  his  labors  at  BtJ  and  others 
throughout  this  country  and  In  Evirope  who 
know  him  well  vrtll  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  his  high  Integrity,  his  vision,  his  courage 
and  his  unsparing  dedication  to  the  finest 
traditions  of  this  Republic. 

As  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Condon,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  who 
was  smlllarly  smeared  more  than  a  year 
ago.  the  Injustice,  unfairness  and  un-Ameri- 
can nature  of  accusations  bom  of  anonirmlty 
and  obsessed  nrlnds  constitute  an  outrage 
upon  the  entire  community.  Such  goings 
on  would  be  funny,  were  It  not  that  they  as- 
saxilt  the  most  precious  poeiesetnn  of  any 
citizen — bis  good  repute.  Dr.  Marsh's  civic 
stature  will  easily  withstand  this  foul  blow. 
The  question  Is,  how  much  longer  will  the 
American  ccmmimity  tolerate  It? 

[rrom  the  Boston  fltosa.)  Post  of  Jxme  10, 

19491 

coMicai.  ami  eaonMns 

Dr   Marsh,  president  of  Boston  University, 

BMds  no  defense  on  the  charge  of  the  un- 

Wcatlfled  Informant  of  the  FBI,  that  he  Is  a 

Coouiunlat  fellow  travelo*.    His  retort  to  the 

iimfitfng  allegation  that  It  waa  really  comical 

and  simply   grotesque,   speaks   for   everyone 

who  knows  Dr.  Marsh  personally  through  his 

writings  or  addreaaes  or  by  his  unstinted  ac- 


tivity In  civic  and  patriotic  alTalr*.  Whatever 
truth  there  Is  In  the  secret  report  read  at 
the  Waahlngton  spy  trial  about  aome  of  the 
prominent  personalities  who  have  been  pub- 
licly flirting  with  Conununists  and  Commu- 
nist-front groups,  ts  weakened  by  the  in- 
clusion of  an  American  of  the  standing  of 
Dr  Marsh.  It  Is  an  Interesting  and  happy 
coincidence  that  his  name  should  be  men- 
tioned at  the  very  moment  he  was  protesting. 
In  concert  with  other  Greater  Bostnn  nUn- 
Isters,  against  the  very  name  calling  of  which 
he  is  made  a  victim.  It  high  lights  the  un- 
just habit  of  some  to  dub  as  Fascist  or  Red. 
jjeople  who  dare  to  express  alarm  at  ultra- 
liberalism  or  ultraconservatlsm.  Thereby 
Innocent  people  are  harmed  and  the  real 
culprits  given  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  which 
stymies  their  complete  exposure. 


Senator  Byrd  Wins  in  Old  Domioioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  flAARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
recently  published  in  the  Washington 
Observer,  entitled  "Senator  Btrd  Wins 
in  Old  Dominion."  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators  to 
the  quotAtion  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
which  he  states : 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

SEKATOR  BYHD   WINS   IN   OLD   IKimNIOlf 

SUte  Senator  John  S.  Battle  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  of  Virginia  Tuesday 
aa  their  candidate  for  the  next  Governor  of 
the  Old  Dominion  but  the  real  victory  was 
achieved  by  United  States  Senator  Haibt  F. 
Btko. 

Ssnator  Bybd,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
stanchest  advocates  of  sensible  handling  of 
public  funds,  both  in  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
uon,  was  the  center  of  attack.  Virginians 
have  been  approving  Senator  Byks  s  policies 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
have  done  so  again. 

Senator  Brao  was  dubbed  as  a  conservative 
and  reactionary  by  his  opponents. 

Senator  Btso  and  his  protege.  State  Sena- 
tor Battle,  are  in  reality  liberals  and  they  are 
still  faithf  lU  to  the  policies  advocated  Hy  one 
of  the  greatest  liberals  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson,  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  would  be  the  first  to  denounce 
the  policies  advocated  by  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Fair  Deal. 

In  one  of  his  forceful  statements  on  the 
recjtiess  use  ol  public  funds,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and 
most  Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as 
the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To 
preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not 
let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 
We  must  nvake  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude.  lic 
we  ran  into  such  debts,  we  must  be  taxed 
In  our  meat  and  drlnJc,  in  our  necessities 


and  In  our  comforts,  m  cmr  labors  and  In 
our  amusements.  If  we  e'»n  prevent  the 
Government  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people,  under  the  pretense  of  earing  for 
them,  they  will  be  happy.  The  same  pru- 
dence, which  in  private  ■  life  would  f orWd 
our  paying  our  money  for  unexplained  proj- 
ects, forbids  It  in  the  disposition  of  public 
money.  We  are  endaavorlzig  to  reduce  the 
Government  to  the  praetlee  of  rigid  ocaaamj 
to  avoid  burdening  the  people  and  arming 
the  magistrate  with  a  patronage  of  money 
which  might  be  used  to  corrupt  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government." 

Back'  in  the  days  when  our  great  Nation 
was  being  created  by  liberals  of  the  type  of 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Franklin,  and  others, 
the  danger  ctf  political  use  of  public  funds 
was  realised. 

Most  forceful  <rf  the  statements  in  Jeffer- 
son's declaration  Is  the  utterance: 

"We  must  make  our  choice  between  econ- 
omy and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude." 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  declared  that 
they  still  stand  for  "economy  and  liberty." 
They  have  refused  anew  to  approve  the  poli- 
cies of  profusion  and  servitude  iised  by  many 
politicians  today  to  gain  public  favor. 


United  States  Imports  Equally  Essential 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   mW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  for  the  slow  pace  of 
economic  recovery  In  the  world  is  the 
disparity  between  United  States'  imports 
and  exports.  The  appended  analysis 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  7, 
1949,  shows  this  disparity  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  to  be  $3,226,400,000, 
compared  with  $3,031,000,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1948.  So  long  as  this  crit- 
ical disparity  persists  and  most  of  the 
world's  currwicies  i-emaln  "soft  curren- 
cies" the  economic  recovery  of  all  peo- 
ples will  be  retarded,  the  Communists 
given  an  imparalleled  opportunity  for 
expansion  and  the  future  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  will  be  imper- 
iled. Efforts  to  close  this  dollar  gap  are 
the  No.  1  problem  for  all  Americans  who 
understand  that  balanced  mutilateral 
trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  a  healthy  world 
system  for  freemen: 
TTNcxBTAnrrr  hzeb  wibbhs  TaaoE  oar — uirmo 

STATES  HOPCB  TOIL  CU.iaSl  BALAHCB  DA8RID  BT 

DKCUNING       FEIOeS       AT       HOME,       IlfFLATION 
ASaOAD 

Despite  hopes  for  progress  toward  a  closer 
balance  between  United  States  Imports  ana 
exports  this  year,  the  "trade  gap"  is  again  be- 
ginning to  widen.  For  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  the  gap  was  »3.226.400.000.  com- 
pared with  $3,031,000,000  for  the  same  period 
of  1948. 

Declining  prices  and  business  uncertainty 
here,  in  contrast  to  high  prices  abroad,  pulled 
down  Import  volume  In  recent  months. 
This,  and  not  a  heavy  rise  In  imports,  waa 
chiefly  reapoD^ble  for  the  widening  gap. 
Renewal  of  confidence  In  the  business  out- 
look here  may  Increase  Imports  dtirlng  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  but  it  appears  ques- 
tionable that  the  record  Import  volume  of 
»7,070,000.000  In  19*8  will  be  exceeded  thla 
year,     Hopes    have   been    voiced    in   oAcial 
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quarten  of  getting  imports  up  to  glO.OOO.- 
0M,000  a  year  by  1963. 

itetVAUy.  •cearAtag  to  DepartsMnt  of  Com- 
acre*  flgurH  last  wt.  imports  for  the  &nt 

•  ibiimHh  totaled  tajgCMOOOCO  against 
^jaajatOMO  in  tbc  conr— poodtng  period  of 
194a.  a  decrea<e  of  about  3  8  percent.  Ex- 
ports on  the  other  band  rose  aoout  1  percent 
to  •6.817.100.000.  as  against  the  comparative 
1»48  flffure  of  96^1JM0.0OO. 

The  gap  la  elUcAy  algnlflcant  as  a  measxire 
of  the  pfiitl—i  toward  a  healthy  interna- 
tional trad*  between  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Increased  imports 
from  abroad  mean  more  dollars  In  the  hands 
of  foreign  buyers  to  pay  for  our  exports  on 

•  aonnd  rather  than  "give-away"  baala. 
CocTWWly.  any  decline  In  Imports  mwna 
fewer  dollars  In  world  areas  already  stifferlng 
from  a  severe  dollar  shortage. 

The  gap  Is  closed  to  some  extent  by  the 
spending  of  American  tourists  abroad  and 
payment  for  foreign  service*,  but  the  fact 
that  It  la  agatB  Iwgliiiiliiii  to  widen  may  have 
conslderabi*  bafliig  on  future  International 
.jrada  tranaactlons. 

Foreign  trade  circles  here  were  Interested. 
for  example.  In  reports  from  Waahtngton  last 
week  that  consideration  Is  being  given  to  ap- 
plication to  other  import  commodities  of  the 
principles  of  the  world  wheat  agreement. 
This  would  set  top  and  minimum  prices  for 
■oeh  oommodltles  as  tin.  wool,  rubber,  cocoa. 
and  perhaps  other  items.  This.  It  was  indi- 
cated, would  Involve  Government  trading  and 
participation,  to  a  marked  extent,  with  ef- 
fects upon  so-called  normal  channels  of  pur- 
chase and  distribution  that  cannot  be  fully 
•ppnUscd  at  this  time. 

TlM  most  immediate  cause  of  the  decrea-te 
ta  Imports  dtirlng  the  first  half  was  the  de- 
cline In  prices  in  the  United  States  and  ac- 
companying business  uncertainty  which 
made  Importers  here  cautlovis  and  caused 
them  to  cut  down  on  their  commitments. 

In  many  Instances,  It  was  pointed  out.  a 
period  of  several  months  must  elapse  be- 
tween the  time  commitments  arc  made  by 
iMportera  and  arrival  of  goods  In  the  United 
State*.  Thus  the  lowered  Imports  during  the 
last  2  months  reflects  the  effects  of  the  price 
decline  which  began  to  get  under  way  In  this 
country  last  fall. 

Meanwhile,  foreign-trade  executives  re- 
tvraitng  from  Ktirope  find  the  price  levels 
there  still  far  too  high  to  Induce  purchases 
for  the  American  market.  On  the  other 
band,  there  has  been  some  softening  in  prices 
of  goods  from  the  Far  Bast,  with  complaints 
now  arising  that  Japanese  goods  are  under- 
cutting the  American  market.  Some  Im- 
ported raw  materials  prices  have  also  eased 
and  this  may  account  In  part  for  the  lower 
dollar  Import  volume. 

However,  with  the  belief  gaining  ground 
that  the  price  readjustment  In  the  TTnlted 
State*  may  be  neartng  Its  end.  temporarily 
at  least.  Import  commitments  In  raw  ma- 
terials and  some  finished  products  may  be 
tnctiatd  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 


The  United  States  aad  tk«  Westers 
iherc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MacmcAM 
IK  TH»  8ENAT1  OF  TH«  UNTITD  STATES 

TMndav.  Auaust  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

lir.  fTRQUSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  course  of  my  remarks  at  the  time 
when  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  under 


consideration.  I  commented  upon  the 
need  for  a  review  of  our  relations  with 
the  Latin  American  and  South  American 
nations.  I  remarked  at  that  time  that 
relations  with  those  countries  were  de- 
teriontttos  to  an  alarming  degree. 

On  Ancust  3.  it  was  announced  that 
our  Government  has  taken  steps  to  con- 
sult with  the  other  American  republics 
to  the  South  over  the  continuing  threat 
to  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
growing  out  of  the  unrest  and  political 
Imbalance  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  situation  commands  thoughtful 
study  by  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  RicokD  the 
views  of  Prof.  Manuel  Garcia-Mora,  of 
the  University  of  Detroit  political  sci- 
ence department.  The  text  is  an  ad- 
dress by  Professor  Garcia-Mora  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, delivered  at  a  panel  discussion 
on  defense  of  the  West,  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Detroit  March  19.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the  states  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been  forced  to 
reconsider  their  relationships,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  world,  but 
amot:g  themselves  as  well.  Despite  their 
relative  geographic  security,  conditions  of 
life  In  the  Americas  have  felt  the  Inevitable 
Impact  of  European  politics.  Thus,  we  today 
are  not  concerned  with  how  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  a  possible  attack  by 
an  American  country,  but  rather  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  defend  the  whole  West- 
ern Hemisphere  against  the  possibility  of 
an  attack  by  a  non- American  country,  espe- 
cially, the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  from  the 
very  begmnlng  we  must  make  It  clear  that 
the  Latin-American  countries  are  part  of  the 
western  clvUlaatlon.  and  as  such,  they  have 
certain  things  In  common  with  the  United 
States.  To  be  sure,  we  have  the  same  Euro- 
pean cultural  tradition,  we  live  In  the  same 
continent,  we  have  the  same  tradition  of 
Justice,  freedom  and  equality  for  all.  and  we 
have  the  same  conviction  that  we  must  stand 
together  In  order  to  survive  the  threats  of 
expanaian  and  world  domination  from  across 
the  mam.  Hence,  the  problem  reduce*  lts*lf 
to  fighting  a  way  to  promot*  a  more  effective 
cooperation  tietween  the  American  states  In 
the  Interest  of  continental  defense.  For 
this  reason,  the  task  of  bringing  about  co- 
operation In  the  Western  Hemisphere  should 
be  the  flrst  concern  of  every  foreign  ofllce  of 
all  and  each  one  of  the  American  republics. 

This  continental  cooperation  has  been  pr<:>- 
moted  in  the  past  through  pan-Amerlcanlsm. 
But  a  profound  analysis  of  the  pan-Ameri- 
can system  will  quickly  prove  that  It  has  not 
accomplished  anything  In  Its  70  years  of 
existence.  The  pan-American  system  has 
developed  within  a  framework  of  stisplclon 
and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  some  countries. 
The  good-neighbor  policy  waa  not  the  bc- 
g*»»»*»»g  of  a  new  era  In  lnter-.\Tnertcan  rela- 
tlona.  tf  «e  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  natlona  to  the  south.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  Insofar  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned. But  In  the  field  of  South  American 
politics,  the  good-neighbor  policy  has  been 
MOildered  as  another  Instrument  of  the 
V^tad  State*  to  maintain  the  Latta  Ameri- 
can cou&trt**  under  her  exclusive  leader- 
ahlp  and  control.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
good-neighbor  policy  waa  a  slncer*  and 
spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stat**,  as  proved 
by  the  radical  change  of  Ita  foreign  policy. 
But  suspicion,  and  what  Is  more,  the  mem- 
ory of  armed  intervention  In  the  past,  made 


the  Latin  American  people  feel  that  the 
good-neighbor  ^licy  was  just  another 
weapon  of  a  new  form  of  Imperlaliaxft. 

That  Is  why  friction,  jealously,  and  sus- 
picion, and  at  times,  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  the  United  States,  have  characterized 
the  so-called  pan-American  system.  Thus, 
International  cooperation  In  the  Americas 
has  to  spring  from  convictions.  It  Is  para- 
mount that  our  peoples  approach  each  other 
without  fear  of  aggression  from  outside  or 
among  ourselves.  That  can  be  done  through 
the  abolition  of  many  disturbing  factors 
that  are  stUl  sources  of  friction  between  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  These  source* 
of  friction  may  be  grouped  in  two  categories: 
one  group  may  b*  called  political;  the  other, 
financial. 

Prom  the  political  point  of  view,  the  Latin- 
American  countries  are  characterized  for  re- 
sorting to  revolutions  In  order  to  change 
the:.'  political  Institutions.  Some  people 
consider  this  as  the  most  vulnerable  spot  In 
the  hemispheric  defense,  since  there  Is  the 
belief  that  they  are  conununistlcally  In- 
spired. Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  we  wUl 
see  after  we  look  Into  the  colonial  and 
political  history  of  these  countries.  This  will 
give  us  the  final  answer  to  this  problem. 

Students  of  Latin-American  political  his- 
tory have  overlooked  the  fact  that  revolu- 
tions in  Latin-American  countries  can  be 
classified  In  two  distinctive  groups:  One 
group  which  I  call  "purely  intraclaas  revo- 
lutions" of  roughly  1821-1930;  and  secondly, 
the  "social  revolutions"  of  the  last  30  years. 

By  and  large,  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries have  only  two  economic  classes:  the 
extremely  wealthy  class  and  the  extremely 
poor  claas.  These  countries  lack  a  middle 
class,  which  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  boa 
been  considered  the  backbone  of  democracy. 
"The  purely  Intraclaas  type"  of  revolutions 
took  place  only  within  the  wealthy  clasa.  the 
primary  aim  of  such  revolutions  being  to 
get  control  of  the  reigns  of  governmental 
power.  These  have  been  horizontal  move* 
that  shifted  the  control  of  government  from 
one  wealthy  famUy  to  the  other  wealthy 
family.  The  lower  class  was  a  mere  pawn  In 
the  hands  of  oligarchic  leaders.  Further- 
more, the  wealthy  claaae*  have  been  ex- 
tremely conservative,  opposed  to  any  social 
change  that  might  jeopardize  their  privileged 
status.  The  wealthy  classes  have  further 
controlled  all  the  means  of  production;  they 
owned  virtually  all  the  land  of  the  country. 
For  Instance.  It  has  been  reported  that  In 
Peru,  that  has  a  population  of  7.000.000  peo- 
ple, the  land  Is  entirely  owned  by  10  families. 
There  have  been  some  other  economic  groups, 
particularly  thoae  representing  foreign  In- 
teresu.  that  have  allied  themselves  with  the 
wealthy  classes  In  order  to  obtain  special 
privileges  for  the  exploitation  of  these  cotm- 
trles. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  this  cate- 
gory of  purely  intraclass  revolutions  haa 
had  the  effect  of  developing  countleas  politi- 
cal factions  under  the  leadership  of  particu- 
lar families.  This  may  In  part  explain  why 
Latin  America  has  developed  a  multiparty 
system  as  opposed  to  the  two-party  system  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  from  the  political 
and  economic  points  of  view,  what  we  actu- 
ally have  In  most  of  Latin  America  Is  feudal 
society,  where  the  means  of  production  as 
well  as  the  political  institutions  of  these 
countries  are  controlled  by  the  few. 

On  the  other  band,  under  the  Impact  of 
changing  conditions,  especially  with  the 
rapid  development  of  democratic  Ideas,  a 
transition  Is  taking  place  within  thoa* 
ooontrtas.  Mambers  of  the  lower  class  begin 
to  partftttpala  in  the  political  process,  and 
tlMNCON,  a  flash  was  inevltable.'^slnce  the 
polttteal  taamvtlons  of  these  countries  were 
not  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the  new 
dynamic.  Thus,  ther*  broke  out  the  social 
revolutions  of  the  last  90  j—n.  The  aim  of 
this  type  of  revolutions  Is  social  change,  aim- 
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tng  to  break  through  the  stattis  quo  rigidly 
maintained  undar  tlM  traditional  conserva- 
tive rule.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  there 
Is  nothing  communistic  about  these  revolu- 
tions. They  are  social  revolutions  that 
started  in  Mexico  in  the  tens,  and  which  are 
spr<>adtrg  to  all  the  other  Latin-American 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  revolutions 
In  Latin  America  today  can  be  explained  In 
one  word :  poverty.  These  social  revolutions 
could  be  further  characterized  as  vertical 
moves  that  try  to  shift  power  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  social  hierarchy 

These  revolutions  break  the  constitutional 
•QCtinulty  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
because  whenever  there  is  a  revolution  there 
wUl  consequently  Ije  a  new  constitution.  A 
revolution  always  Implies  a  break  with  the 
past.  This  may  l>e  explained  by  saying  that 
the  Latfn-Amerlcan  peoples  have  not  achieved 
an  agreement  on  the  fundamental  political 
Institutions  of  their  countries.  Words  like 
liberty,  civil  and  political  rights  arc  still 
In  the  process  of  being  acc-pted  as  part 
of  the  democratic  creed.  They  are  still 
fighting  words.  Here  I  must  warn  you  that 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  democ- 
racy does  not  exist  in  Latin  America.  On 
the  contrary,  these  coimtrtes  are  working  out 
their  own  democracy  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  conditions.  Just  as  in  Europe 
democracy  is  different  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, so  in  this  hemisphere  the  demociracy 
of  the  United  States  is  different  from  the 
Latin-American  democracies. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  Is  being  handicapped  by 
chaotic  economic  conditions.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  have  a  healthy  democracy  unless 
people  have  economic  stability.  In  other 
words,  the  pan- American  system  must  first 
create  economic  conditions  that  will  eventu- 
ally bring  about  political  stabUlty  in  these 
countries.  The  leaders  of  the  pan-American 
movement  seemed  to  have  overlooked  this 
fact,  because  they  have  tried  to  put  an  end 
to  revolutions  by  using  political  methods 
completely  divorced  from  the  economic  real- 
ity. To  this  end  It  was  proposed  in  1945 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Belatlons  of 
Uruguay  that  democracy  will  come  about 
by  practicing  collective  Intervention  In  tliree 
specific  cases:  (al  When  there  Is  a  dictator- 
ship that  attacks  the  rights  of  man  and  of 
the  citizens,  (b)  when  this  dictatorship  de- 
velops the  ideology  of  force,  and.  finally, 
(c)  when  a  dictatorship  creates  false  notions 
of  superiority. 

This  proposal  Is  all  right  on  paper.  But 
«:S  a  practical  matter,  the  whole  quesUon 
of  collective  Intervention  ralaes  many  com- 
plicated problems.  At  the  moment,  two  of 
these  problems  come  to  my  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  what  form,  or  forms  such  inter- 
vention would  take;  Is  It  economic?  Is  It 
military?  And  secondly,  in  the  case  of  mili- 
tary Intervention,  would  It  be  put  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  this  hemisphere?  If  so,  what  consequence 
would  this  have  on  Inter-Amerlcan  relations? 

If  It  is  econcanic  intervention,  we  will  en- 
counter dlflictllties.  In  this  hemisphere, 
there  are  some  countries  that  depend  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  their  neighbors  for 
their  exports  and  imports.  Such  Is  the  case 
of  the  Central  American  and  Cailbbean 
countries  that  have  closer  economic  ties  with 
the  United  States.  But  in  the  southern  part 
of  South  America,  some  countries,  such  as 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  have  closer  economic 
tia*  with  Exirope.  that  is,  their  import  and 
export  trade  is  mainly  done  with  European 
countries.  Assuming  that  economic  sanc- 
tions are  to  be  taken  against  these  countries, 
the  poaslhUitlea  are  that  they  wlU  fall,  for 
their  economies  are  tied  up  with  countries 
outside  of  the  continental  orbit.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  therefore,  economic  interven- 
tion will  work  in  the  caae  of  some  countries, 
and  fall  in  the  case  of  others.  The  success 
Of  that  policy  will  ultimately  depend  upon 
how  cloee  their  commercial  relations  are  with 


the  rest  of  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere, 
•the  particular  caae  of  Argentina  during  the 
period  of  the  nonrtoogmtlon  policy  of  the 
United  States  proves  that  fact.  At  that  time 
economic  sanctions  did  not  work,  becaose 
Argentina's  main  customer  was  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  lattw  needed  as  much  Import 
as  she  could  get.  Along  the  same  lines,  it  Is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  economies  of  this 
hemisphere  are  antagonistic,  not  comple- 
mentary. Argentina  produces  the  same 
products  as  the  United  States  does,  and  there- 
fore, there  exists  a  bitter  economic  compe- 
tition between  these  two  coimtrles  that  haa 
brought  about  political  hostility. 

Another  source  of  fHction  between  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
been  the  usual  policy  of  Imperialism,  which 
at  times  has  taken  the  taint  of  a  cultural  Im- 
perialism or  a  policy  of  the  superiority  of 
certain  races.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  takes  the  flrst  place,  followed  by 
Argentina. 

The  United  States  and  Argentina  have  as- 
sumed from  the  beginning  that  they  have  a 
manifest  destiny  to  police  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  This,  of  course,  has  brought 
alMUt  a  policy  of  domination.  The  Issue, 
therefore,  between  the  United  States  a-id 
Argentina  has  also  t>een  political.  The  ques- 
tion seems  to  be.  Who  is  going  to  be  the 
leader  of  this  hemisphere?  In  deciding  this, 
the  whole  hemisphere  has  been  divided  into 
two  main  spheres  of  influence — the  Garib- 
t>ean  countries,  including  Colombia.  Vene- 
zuela, Peru,  and  Ecuador,  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  Influence  of  the  United  States: 
and  the  rest  of  South  America  Is  supposed 
to  be  under  Argentinian  control.  This  seema 
to  be  a  policy  of  balance  of  power,  the  equi- 
librium of  which  seems  to  be  maintained  by 
Brazil.  That  Is  why  today  experts  on  this 
problem  contend  that  whoever  controls 
Brazil  will  control  the  whole  continent. 

The  United  States  has  practiced  imperial- 
ism in  the  sense  that  she  used  armed  inter- 
vention in  order  to  protect  American  Inveet- 
ments  in  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Central  American  countries.  Further, 
the  United  States  has  practiced  a  cuitiu^l 
Imperialism  by  asstimlng  the  doctrine  of  su- 
periority of  North  Americans.  Such  Is  the 
case  of  Panama  where  the  United  States 
has  discriminated  against  the  Panamanians 
who  work  in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  distinction 
is  made  between  workers  of  the  "gold  roll" 
and  those  of  the  "silver  roll."  The  North 
Americans  who  work  in  the  Canal  Zone  are 
automatically  classified  in  the  "gold  roll," 
whereas  the  Panamanians  belong  to  the  "sil- 
ver roll."  This  discriminatory  classification 
further  Implies  discrimination  with  regard 
to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  com- 
pletely Independent  of  skill  or  ability  to 
perform  a  given  task.  This  may  in  part  ex- 
plain why  the  Panamanian  Government  re- 
jected the  last  defense-sites  agreement  for 
the  defense  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

But  similar  lmp>erlallsm  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  Argentina  with  regard  to  the  tiny 
Republic  of  Uruguay.  Historically,  this  Re- 
public was  part  of  Argentina,  but  later  be- 
came an  independent  Republic  with  the  help 
of  British  interests.  Since  its  independence 
down  to  the  present  times,  Uruguay  has  been 
a  football  In  the  political  game  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  these  two  coun- 
tries fought  a  war  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  control  of  Uruguay.  Even  the 
smaller  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  managed  to  engage  In  imperialistic  wars. 
For  instance,  the  Chaco  War,  which  lasted 
a  years,  was  fought  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
both  coimtrles  backed  by  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina, plus  some  North  American  economic 
Interests  that  were  helping  both  sides.  Also, 
the  bloodiest  of  all  South  American  wars  was 
the  War  of  1865-70,  between  the  combined 
forces  of  Argentina.  Uruguay,  and  Brazil 
against  Paraguay.  TTie  population  of  Para- 
guay was  reduced  from  a  million  people  to 


«ome  225. GOO  woman  and  25.000  men.  This 
will  prove  that  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
there  are  the  same  sources  of  friction  that 
have  charaeteriaed  the  KUiOfpaan  countries. 
It  is  difficult  to  have  cooperation  between 
the**  countries  as  long  as  tike**  source*  of 
friction  continue  to  operata  In  tbe  political 
scene.  Today  an  attempt  has  b:en  made  to 
end  this  policy  of  aggression  thrcugh  the 
Inter-Amertcan  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
signed  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1847. 

Finally,  the  ether  source*  of  friction  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  real  pan- American  un- 
derstanding are  the  financial  difficulties 
undergone  by  tbe  Latin-American  countries. 
Today  they  are  In  default  on  more  than  a 
hiilicn  dollars  in  United  States  loans  floated 
by  private  hankers  during  the  1920*3.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  the  propaganda  that 
the  nonpayment  of  these  loans  was  respon- 
sible for  the  depression  of  1929.  This  Is  not 
true.  The  leans  were  not  paid  because  of 
econranlc  conditions.  Tbe  United  State* 
raised  her  tariffs  in  1929.  and,  therefore,  the 
currency  of  Latin  America  fell  sharply. 
Brazil,  m  1929.  could  have  paid  back  tl.OOO.- 
000  by  shipping  5.780.000  pound*  of  eoffee. 
But  4  years  later,  after  the  United  State*  had 
raised  her  tarills,  aba  had  to  ship  more  than 
three  times  that  amount;  that  is,  18,470.000 
pounds  of  coffee  In  c^der  to  pay  the  same 
amount.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Ar- 
gentina. She  could  have  paid  $1.000  000  in 
1929  by  sending  11330.000  pounds  of  beef; 
4  years  later  she  had  to  ship  20.780.000 
pounds  of  beef  to  pay  the  same  amount. 

Furthermore,  today  there  is  shortage  of 
dollars  in  Latin  America.  These  countries 
are  not  getting  as  many  doUars  under  the 
inynrghnii  plan  as  had  been  expected.  There- 
fore. Latin-America's  dollar  shortage  threat- 
ens to  become  more  and  more  acute  in  spite 
of  Marshall  plan  purchases.  This  In  turn 
will  mean  that  Inter-American  trade  will  not 
get  the  help  once  counted  on.  Thus,  we  may 
easily  conclude  that  the  Marsliall  plan  is  not 
helping  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
financially,  which  means  that  pan-Ameri- 
canism will  still  lack  that  sound  economic 
foiuidatlon  long  needed. 

I  am  not  against  a  Marshali  plan  for  Eu- 
rope, nor  do  I  advocate  financiai  help  for 
the  Latin- American  countries  in  the  form  of 
a  Marshall  plan  for  them.  I  simply  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere cotints  with  the  raw  material  neces- 
sary to  make  wastem  civilisation  survive 
In  caae  of  a  war  between  the  West  and  the 
Bast.  Therefore,  the  attention  should  be 
concentrated  in  developing  these  n.itural  re- 
sources. The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  of  course,  is  based  on  a  simple  fact: 
the  United  States  does  not  want  war.  But 
the  decision  of  war  or  peace  will  not  bs  the 
United  States"  decision,  as  proved  in  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941.  The  possibUity  of  a  war 
cannot  be  dismissed,  and  the  base  of  the 
arm  ment  that  we  must  have  to  survive, 
does  not  lie  in  Europe  but  here  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  United  States  has  ready  and  sure  acces* 
to  practically  every  strategic  raw  material. 
Therefore,  the  financial  obstacle  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  Increasing  Intrahemi- 
spbeiic  trade. 

All  this  boils  down  to  one  simple  fact:  To 
meet  and  to  overconie  the  grave  dangwr  oC 
communism  we  must  cooperate  poBtleatly 
and  economically.  Politically  we  must  elimi- 
nate the  sources  of  friction  that  have  stood, 
and  still  stand.  In  the  way  of  Inter-Amertcan 
understanding.  Economically  we  must  con- 
centrate our  efforts  upon  developing  the  re- 
source* of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Only 
then  can  we  look  forward  to  a  healthy  Int  ^r- 
Amerlcan  system  which  will  indicate  whtt 
an  enlightened  reglonallmn  might  contrtbuta 
to  the  future  welfare,  not  merely  of  tba 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  of  the  wider  inter- 
national society  as  well. 
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TmSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MomaoTA 
Dl  TH«  arNATl  OF  THI  CNIl'EU  STATtS 

Tnetday.  August  9  ileQislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2»,  1949 

Mr.  HXTMPHRIT.    Mr.    President.    I 

In  the  Apptadtx  of  ttm  BKOn  an  article 

bf  Mr.  DaTid  Dempsey  entitled  "Not  To- 
day's Wace.  Tomorrow's  Security."  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine of  August  7.  1IK9 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao. 


"wort  TOOAT  S  WACS.  TOMOBaOW'S  awuKirT** 

iTh«  stMlworkcr.  who  has  eooM  »  long 
It  u  um«  for  anotbcr  advance. ) 


iBy  David  Dempaey) 

s.  Pa  —The  main  entrance  to  the 

encrmcus  Carnegie- minota  steel  works  in 
Homeatead  la  at  Amity  Street,  and  Henry  J. 
ICkTila  U  one  of  14.000  workers  for  whom.  In 
a  etty  tralg&ted  with  a  legacy  of  strife  and 
MoodalMd.  It  symboUaes  a  new  era  In  peace- 
(al  lator  relations.  Ever  since  the  gate  went 
«p  In  19  a.  when  :he  plant  was  expanded  for 
war  prodoetkn.  Amity  Streat  iMs  pretty 
much  IlTed  op  to  tu  name,  fteept  for  a  3- 
week  strike  in  1»4«.  steel  and  labor  have 
worked  in  harmony:  the  open  hearths,  alab- 
MBf  mills,  strctctural  works,  and  the  big 
blaaC  fumacea  acroea  the  river  in  Pittsburgh 
have  oparatad  without  interruptlcn  and  at 
laeord  capacity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  labor  called  tha  tacood 
tadonry-wlde  strike  in  the  history  of  steel. 
Itarrowly  averted  at  the  last  minute,  the  du- 
pute  Is  now  m  the  hands  of  a  three-man 
fact-finding  board  whteh  will  report  its  con- 
cltMMons  and  raeoaHBandBttons  to  President 
TlMiiaii  If  aMUMpMMBt  or  labcr  fails  to 
fo  along,  tha  gsta  at  Amtty  Street  will  be 


Benry  Mlkula  does  not  want  to  see  this 
happen.  To  him — to  most  of  the  940.000 
■iMlai  r>iri  across  Um  Mation— a  strike 
■MMia  a  bait-tlghtenlBt  tlMS  would  be  coaUy 
«Bd  iinplaaaanf  Tet  the  belt  has  been 
tlgbtanad  b^ore.  Henry  says;  as  a  union 
man.  be  believes  that  labor  has  galnad  la  tha 
end.  His  attitude  Is  sspecially  slgnWIrant 
la  vlaw  of  the  fact  that  the  present  dispute 
Is  not  primarily  over  wagea— which  are  reas- 
onAbly  good  for  a  noncraft  Industry — but 
tha  Ia«  Uamadiate  factors  of  better  pensions, 
more  slek  benefits,  and  other  aspects  of  social 
security 

To  find  out  ]uat  bow  pressing  this  Issue  Is. 
I  spent  several  days  with  Henry  Mlkula  and 
his  shop  buddies  at  the  Homestead  plant. 
For.  aa  a  worker  who  Is  In  moat  aapects  typi- 
cal of  Ctoa  iMn  who  make  up  this  lamest  of 
CIO  oaloaa.  Benry  ts  the  keystone  In  the 
Street  arch.  What  kind  of  person  ts 
doee  be  feel  about  his  job.  why  is  he 
wUllng  to  strike  if  aaeanary  for  a  cause  that 
will  chiefly  benefit  omb  SO  years  hu  senior? 
Ttlfit  are  simple  questions,  but  In  a  ""mirini 
sttuattea  a«*ch  as  this  they  do  not  admit  of 
aimpla  aaawars. 

Ob  tba  plantward  side  of  tha  Mg  Amity 
•traet  gate  ts  embiaaoned  the  ilotan :  "Steel 
Is  Permaixent."  Henry  seas  this  sign  on  his 
way  boms  and  he  says  It  reminds  him — at  a 
%\rnim  at  day  when  he  la  all  too  eoaailosas  at 
^a  irony — that  although  steel  ts  permanent. 
MMl  are  not.  And  thu  is  the  crua  at  Henry's 
dtaptite  wtta  tha  cosapaoy  If  be 
strike.  It  win  not  ba  out  of  hunger  ur 

hat  lor  the  new   principle  of  welfare 


that  has  been  added  to  labor's  arsenal  of 
demanrta.  now  that  the  basic  wage- hours 
fight  has  been  largely  won. 

To  know  Henry — to  understand  even  the 
most  ordinary  facts  about  his  life — you  have 
to  vlsuallaa  Hnmastaad.  which  might  fittingly 
be  called  MaaMowa.  UBMad  Sletaa  of  Amer- 
ica. Althoogh  tta  spcawttag  aUDa.  guahlng 
clouds  of  smoke  that  settle  over  the  city  in  a 
hasy  smog,  make  up  but  a  fraction  of  the 
planu  that  stretch  for  2a  miles  along  this 
river  valley,  they  dominate  life  In 
Vlalhle  from  almost  every  point 
In  the  city,  whleh  Itim  its  way  up  the  steep 
bluffs  of  the  MoBOBgahela  River,  they  are  the 
only  major  Industrtee  here,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  wage  earners  work  In  them. 

Bexuy  haa  been  employed  In  the  Camegle- 
nilnoU  plant — a  subsidiary  of  United  States 
Steel— for  20  of  hU  30  years.  Most  of  his 
fellow-workers  also  started  at  16.  althounh 
the  minimum  age  Is  now  18.  Most  of  them 
will  work  until  they  are  85.  the  compulsory 
ratteamant  age.  Moet  of  them — like  Henry — 
have  fathers  who  worked  in  the  oUUs  and 
the  great  majority  have  children  who  are 
already  helping  to  "cook"  steel,  or  soon  will 
be.  Henry's  stepfather,  for  example,  la  still 
a  millhand:  his  oldest  son.  Jack  14.  will 
probably  follow  in  the  tradition  In  Home- 
stead, people  Ulk.  think,  make,  and  "breathe" 
steel.  Steel  la  the  hard,  pervasive  fact  of 
their  existence,  the  image  of  their  future, 
and  the  substance  of  their  memurlea. 

Menuirles  here  are  long,  and  go  back  57 
years  to  the  great  Homestead  steel  strike  of 
18B3.  To  this  city's  steel  workers  and  their 
fanUUes.  the  strike  ts  symbolically  as  im- 
portant as  is  the  Kaster  Week  rebellion  to 
an  Irishman.  Old-timers  vividly  recall  the 
pitched  iMttle  between  Plnkertons  and 
workers.  A  plaque  on  one  ot  Homestaad's 
main  streets  commemorates  the  serea  aaton 
men  who  were  killed  The  incident  i-\  still 
good  timber  with  which  to  fire  up  a  mass 
Biaatlag  or   a   memorial  service. 

Benry  was  born  here  In  Homestead,  and 
thus  i^ew  up  In  the  strongly  labor -conscious 
tradition  of  its  people.  Not  only  his  imme- 
diate family  but  his  five  brothers-in-law  are 
employed  In  the  mill.  It  would  be  strange  If 
he  were  not  biased  In  favor  of  the  wage- 
earner.  Yet,  In  a  significant  sense.  Henry 
BClkula's  bias  ts  not  born  out  of  a  feeling  of 
exploitation  or  a  sense  cf  hopeless  Injustice. 
When  bis  stepfather  went  on  strike  In  1919 
It  was  In  an  effort  to  organlae. 

Today.  afUr  15  years  uf  legally  protected 
unlonlam  aad  a  company  policy  of  harmoni- 
ooa  labor  relations.  Henry  Is  motivated  by 
dtflaaut  reasons.  It  Is  security  that  has 
become  the  touchstone  of  Henry's  world. 

Nothing  symbolizes  so  strikingly  the  gap 
between  two  generatlona  of  workers  than 
this  preoccupation  with  the  Intangible,  or 
fringe,  banaflts  of  the  Job.  Until  recent 
years  most  union  demands  centered  on  a 
fuller  lunch  pall.  Today  they  are  being 
extended  to  include  the  concept  of  a  fuller 
life.  To  put  It  another  way.  In  a  phrase 
pec\Ular  to  steel,  emphasis  has  been  shifted 
from  the  hearth  to  the  heart  hside. 

And  as  a  restilt  of  this  evolution  in  tac- 
tlea.  Henry  now  finds  hlmaalf  a  sort  erf  in- 
dustrial guinea  pig.  No  longer  maraly  em- 
ployee No.  45.118.  a  tractor  operator  In  a 
slabbing  mill,  be  is  the  subject  uf  university 
reeearch  projects.  Oovernment  siurveys.  news- 
paper Interviews,  fact-finding  boards,  and  a 
bewildering  amoxint  of  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  both  management  and  union. 

And  no  longer  la  he  an  Industrial  Caliban, 
bumping  hta  bead  against  ths  lintel  of  an 
outdated  system.  T^  wars,  a  New  Deal, 
and  a  Fair  E)eal  have  Indoctrinated  him  with 
a  new  sense  of  Importance  In  society.  And 
thanks  to  a  never-ending  flow  of  union  Ut- 
terature.  he  has  grown  amaaingly  articulate. 
Cunoua  phrases  liks  "unilateral  actloa"  have 
crept  Into  hla  vocabulary.  Statlattea  on  tha 
coat  of  living,  company  proflta.  and 
are  at  hand  to  buttress  his  arg\imenta. 


■van  the  end  product  of  Henry's  labor 
haa  become  more  meaningful  to  him.  Dur- 
ing the  war  much  of  his  time  went  into  tha 
production  of  armor  plate  and  other  neces- 
sary Implements  of  battle.  Right  now  the 
plant  where  Henry  works  is  turning  out  steel 
for  the  United  Nations  headquarters  In  New 
York.  The  significance  of  thU  Is  not  lost  on 
htm.  He  has  bridged  the  barriers  of  his 
own  small  world  to  help  build  the  physical 
core  of  a  new  one.  All  of  this  has  given  him, 
as  an  Industrial  worker,  a  new  dimension 
largely  unthinkable  a  gaaaratlon  ago. 

Having  learned  to  make  new  demands  on 
the  industrial  system.  Henry  nevertheless  no 
longer  thinks  of  a  strike  as  the  only  way 
of  getting  them  "We  were  relieved  when 
the  truce  went  in, '  he  says.  "Striking  Is  no 
fun.  especially  when  It's  for  something  you 
won't  get  the  main  benefit  from  until  you're 
an  old  man.  We'd  like  a  raise,  of  course, 
but  thu  pension  thing  Is  more  Important. 
As  long  as  the  cost  of  living  kept  going  up, 
pensions  had  to  wait.  Now  seems  like  a  good 
time  to  get  started  on  them.  We  hope  the 
whole  thing  can  be  settled  without  a  show- 
down." 

If  Henry  does  go  out.  the  placard  that  ha 
will  carry  as  a  publicity  weapon  will  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  heavy  artillery  which  union 
brass  have  already  moved  Into  defiladed 
areas  well  to  the  rear  of  the  company  gates — 
the  bulky  reports  on  company  earnings  and 
workers'  needs  that  have  been  prepared  for 
them  by  private  research  organizations. 

Although  Henry  and  his  buddies  will  be  on 
the  picket  line,  if  necessary,  they  know  that 
the  real  fighting  will  toke  place  In  Wash- 
ington or  New  York,  around  the  committee 
table.  In  the  newspapers,  and  on  the  radio. 
That  the  statesmen  of  the  Nation,  including 
the  President,  should  make  a  special  effort  to 
solve  their  problems  Is  something  relatively 
new  to  the  workers  in  this  Industry,  where 
violence  nnd  bitterness  were  the  order  In 
years  gone  by  It  Is  one  more  factor  that 
has  convinced  Henry  he  counts  for  some- 
thing in  America. 

Although  Henry  S«lkula  is  a  composite  of 
all  the  steelworkers  In  this  mill  town — a 
symbol  of  the  Industrial  wage  earner  of 
1949 — he  la  also  an  Individual,  with  a  wife 
and  three  boys,  and  this.  too.  bears  on  tha 
present  period  of  tension.    In  what  way? 

Plrat  of  all.  Henry  earns  a  wage  that  no  one 
would  call  excessive — 81.45  an  hour,  or  about 
1355  a  month.  Prom  this,  about  88  Is  de- 
ducted for  taxes,  group  Insurance,  and  union 
dues,  leaving  him  a  net  of  8247.  or  roughly 
8S8  a  week.  Henry's  pay  Is  less  than  the  In- 
dustry average  of  81.89  an  hour,  but  It  Is 
substantially  higher  than  the  Government's 
enforced  minimum  of  8123  for  steel  mills 
holding  United  States  contracts,  and  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  national  average 
for  all  Industrial  wage  earners  of  approxi- 
mately 81  31. 

By  meticulous  budgeting,  making  many  of 
the  children's  clothes,  keeping  a  garden,  and 
"making  out  the  grocery  order  with  a  prun- 
ing knife."  the  Mlkulas  have  been  able  to 
get  by  and  still  have  a  little  left  for  an  occa- 
sional trip  to  the  movies  or  a  ball  game.  But 
there  ts  nothing  for  savings  and  the  war 
bonds  which  Henry  bought  regularly  during 
the  Qush  period  when  the  mUl  worked  over- 
time have  long  since  been  cashed  In.  Re- 
cently Henry  botigbt  a  new  furnace,  and  in- 
curred a  dental  bill  of  8185.  Both  of  these 
debts  are  being  paid  off  in  installments. 

What  might  seem  like  a  small  miracle  to 
tha  hard-prassad  city  worker— living  on  855 
a  week— la  explained  In  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  Mlkulas  own  their  home,  a  four-room 
bungalow  purchased  II  years  ago.  which  la 
now  entirely  paid  for.  Taxes  run  8179  a  year, 
fuel  about  8125.  Maintenance  Is  nil.  slnca 
■anry  does  all  his  own  repairs.  Pumlshlngs 
Include  a  13-year-old  washing  machine,  and 
the  house  Is  surrounded  by  a  good-staed  yard 
In  which  the  Mlkulas  have  planted  shrubs. 
hybrid  roasa.  and  a  blue  spruce  tree.    Aside 
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from  the  house,  their  only  other  major  poe- 
saeslon  is  a  1985  car,  which  Henry  bought 
last  year  for  850. 

As  a  home  owner.  Henry  Is  no  exception 
workers  here.  Management  long  ago 
,J  itaalf  of  campany-ownad  houaas  and 
and  union  ofllclala  estimate  that  half 
of  the  steel  mill  employees  with  families  own 
the  homes  they  live  In.  Homeatesid  is  largely 
free  of  tcnemenu.  and  the  city's  worst 
slums  were  rased  during  the  war  to  malce 
room  for  a  new  plant. 

Replacing  them  ts  a  low -cost  housing  de- 
velopment in  which  a  family  can  rent  a  four- 
room  apartment,  complete  with  heat  and 
.  for  886  a  month.  And  despite  the 
Homeatead  Is  stirprlstngly  clean, 
bearing  little  rasemblaace  to  the  mining 
towns  close  by.  Nm-  does  the  district  appear 
to  be  company  dominated.  In  one  borough 
tha  bttrgeas  (mayor)  and  10  out  of  id  public 
narlals  all  holding  part-time  offices — are 
steelworkers. 

Two  years  ago  Henry  Mlkula  ran  for  the 
council  In  hla  own  l>orough  and  waa  defeated 
by  less  than  300  notaa.  This  year  he's  run- 
ning again,  and  tiiinks  he  has  a  good  chance 
of  being  elected.  A  Democrat  ( registration  Is 
about  3  to  1  Deroociatlc  In  this  area) .  he  sup- 
ports President  Truman's  Fair  Deal.  As  a 
second  generation  American,  he  has  no  par- 
ticular feeling  of  inferiority  and  casU  no 
longing  glances  at  the  new  democracies. 
which  do  not  saem  to  have  improved  the  old 
order  that  hla  parents  left  when  they  emi- 
grated to  this  country.  Henry  Is  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  head  trtjstee  of  his  local 
church.  In  the  union  ha  is  aaalstant  griev- 
ance chairman  of  his  shop. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about  Henry 
Mlkula  is  the  conviction  that  what  is  to  him 
a  fairly  decent  way  of  life  can  iJe  made  even 
better. 

Be  has  seen  it  happen  with  the  older 
gaaaratlon.  Moreover,  things  have  Improved 
a  lot  In  his  own  lifetime.  When  he  went  to 
work  in  the  mill  20  years  ago  he  made  82J28 
a  day  operating  the  door  on  an  open -hearth 
furnace.  Since  then  the  plants  increased 
productivity,  the  general  rise  In  Industrial 
wages  and  the  union's  astute  bargaining 
tactics  have  brotight  him  a  long  way.  It  Is  a 
measure  of  his  progress — not  his  poverty— 
that  he  wants  to  go  further. 

Which  brings  him  once  more  to  tiie  Issue  of 
security.  In  seme  respects.  Henry  gets  what 
he  calls  "s  pretty  good  deal."  If  he  shculd 
be  killed,  or  die  from  any  cause  w1)at.<»cever 
while  In  the  company's  employ,  his  family 
would  rooelva  84,000  from  a  group  insurance 
policy  that  costs  him  81.93  a  month.  In  the 
event  of  illness,  he  and  his  family  are  covered 
by  a  company  medical  plan  that  takes  care 
of  hospital  floeta  and  paya  sick  beneflts  of  815 
a  week  up  to  IS  weeks.  Henry's  share  of  the 
cost  of  this  plan  is  83.81  a  month.  In  adtU- 
Uon.  he  carries  81.060  worth  of  life  Insurance 
on  himself.  81.000  on  his  wife,  and  81.250 
on  each  child.  His  premiums,  including 
hospital  tzatlon  and  hla  group  Insurance, 
total  8203.32  a  year,  or  not  quite  one- four- 
teenth of  his  earnings.  Henry  works  about 
three  and  a  half  weeks  a  year  to  pay  for  hla 
"■ecTirlty." 

The  union  la  asking  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  Insurance"  burden  be  shifted  onto 
the  company,  and  Henry  makes  no  bonea 
about  the  fact  that  sach  a  plan  would  ease 
the  economic  sqaeeae  for  him. 

Men  earning  the  Industry  average  of  868 
a  week,  and  the  more  highly  paid  SfiO-SOO 
a  waek  employees,  he  says,  can  absorb  theee 
payments  with  less  hardahlp  For  the  lower- 
bracket  workers,  both  the  high  cost  of  secu- 
rity and  tta  apparent  Inadequacy  loom  large. 
In  this  sense.  Bwary  is  a  typical  parados 
among  the  Industrial  wage  earners  the  man 
who  needs  sseuzlty  the  moat,  yet  wlio  can 
laaat  affOr«  to  prtartde  for  it. 

Although  It  win  be  another  98  yeaia  ba- 
ftjre  he  retires,  the  froWcaa  of  whaS  to  \tm 
on   la  brtjught   borne  by  the  fact  that  hla 


father-in-law,  who  retired  last  year  after  47 
years  in  tha  plant,  raoeives  a  combined  pen- 
slon-aocial  security  income  of  slightly  less 
than  8100  a  month.  And  this  Is  consider- 
ably above  the  average. 

"We're  asking  for  8150  a  month,  although 
I  suppose  well  take  less  If  we  have  to."  Henry 
says.  "What  really  biims  us  up  though.  Is 
that  the  company  subtracta  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  social -security  beneflu  from  the 
pension  they  pay.  Instead  of  getting  social 
security  plus  the  pension,  the  men  only  get 
the  amount  of  the  pension,  with  socliU  secu- 
rity figured  in  as  part  of  it." 

This  Is  not  the  case  with  some  steel  com- 
panies, but  it  la  true  In  the  plant  where 
Henry  works  and  remains  a  rankling  griev- 
ance which  the  union  has  effectively  ex- 
ploited. And  since  an  ever-great«r  propor- 
tion of  steel's  labor  force  is  approaching  the 
retirement  age.  the  men  are  becoming  pen- 
sion conscious. 

A  union  study  of  722  pensioners,  who  aver- 
aged 34'<i  years  of  swrlce,  forms  the  basis 
for  indoctrinating  the  rank  and  file  with  the 
facts  In  the  ciurent  dispute.  According  to 
this  survey,  the  average  monthly  pension  for 
the  group  studied  ts  86.  which  Is  paid  by  the 
company,  and  831.83  under  social  security,  or 
a  total  of  837.83. 

A  random  check  made  by  this  writer  of  a 
much  smaller — and  perhaps  not  so  repre- 
sentative— cross  section  uncovered  a  high  of 
880.90  paid  by  the  company,  and  a  low  of  82 
cenu.  with  the  average  amounting  to  838.34. 
Social-security  benefits,  which  wo^  In  addi- 
tion to  company  pensions,  ranged  from  840  a 
month  down  to  831  64.  and  averaged  836.05. 
About  half  of  those  interviewed  had  taken 
outside  Jobs  In  laundries,  parka,  etc..  and 
earned  another  83  to  86  a  day.  Thirty-eight 
out  of  flfty-stx  employees  of  the  borough  of 
nearby  North  Braddock.  the  union  says,  are 
retired  steelworkers  who  must  supplement 
their  penslcns  with  outside  Income. 

Regardless  of  the  sum  now  paid.  Henry 
believes,  it  is  not  enough  to  dispel  the  fear 
of  insecurity.  And  when  union  economists 
argue  that  the  company  can  afford  pensions 
of  8125  a  month,  a  pay  rise  and  other  fringe 
benefits  at  a  rise  In  labor  coEts  of  II  cents 
an  hour  per  man.  the  plan  seems  feasible  to 
him.  Admittedly  he  is  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  union's  surveys.  "But  then,  they 
haven't  gone  off  half  cccked  on  this  thing." 
he  says.  "We're  not  asking  for  the  Im- 
possible." 

Management  disagrees,  and  It  Is  worth 
pointing  out  that  the  company  regards  Henry 
as  a  valued  employee  whose  welfare  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern,  since  stability  at  employ- 
ment— with  consequent  economy  in  labor 
coats — is  a  significant  achievement  In  the 
steel  Industry. 

"The  fact  that  we  have  such  a  high  pro- 
portion of  men  who  stay  here  long  enough 
to  earn  pensions,"  a  company  spokesman 
said,  "Is  proof  that  o\st  men  are  pretty  well 
satisfied.  Our  company  was  the  first  to 
recogniae  the  union  and  when  Andrew  Car- 
negie was  still  living,  it  was  the  first  to  insti- 
tute pensions.  We  anticipated  a  lot  of  sodal 
security  years  befcH^  the  Government  or 
most  industries  got  around  to  it." 

Henry  agrees  that  his  personal  relatlona 
with  management  always  woe  c<a:dlal.  He 
had  no  trouble  getting  transferred  from  his 
oM  Job  at  a  blast  furnace  to  his  present  job 
when  he  requested  for  It  2  years  ago.  Safety 
conditions  are  good  and  tha  company  has 
been  fair  In  settling  grievances,  he  says,  but 
when  It  comes  to  boosting  wages,  pensiona. 
and  oth«-  security  benefits — the  total  peck- 
^i  comes  to  30  cents  an  bour  per  man — 

MMimsti "T    declares    that   existing    prloaa 

will  not  aupport  the  rtse. 

'XXir  ssleanen  sre  fighting  for  every  order 
they  get."  an  industrial  relations  rs|BWsent- 
atlve  toM  me.  "Steel  la  not  a  aeOets'  mar- 
ket. Oar  present  cost  strtKttire  won't  stand 
a  SO-cent-an-bour  hike  without  a  substantial 


rise  in  price  of  the  finished  product  and  we 
don't  think  this  Is  the  time  to  rmisa  pricaa." 

It  Is  al(»ig  this  front  that  the  battle  lines 
ara  drawn.  "When  a  man  gives  40  or  SO 
years  of  his  life  to  a  job, '  Benry  says,  "he 
should  be  able  to  retire  in  'xtatcrt — a  little 
comfort,  anyway."  Thirty  years  ago,  in 
Homestead  at  least,  this  attitude  would  have 
been  oonsldarad  an  impertinence  by  many. 
Today,  to  a  generation  of  workers  that  haa 
grown  up  In  the  midst  of  an  Incraaaing  drive 
toward  the  welfare  state.  Banry's  point  of 
view  strikes  him  as  anything  but  revolu- 
tionary. 

He  baa.  moreover,  seen  the  company  give 
way  on  three  previous  demands  for  higher 
wages— demands  on  which  both  union  and 
management  made  concessions  to  svold  a 
strike— and  he  hopes  for  a  similar  solution 
this  time. 

But  If  It's  fumbled.  Amity  Street  will  be- 
come enmity  street;  the  big  gata  will  be 
a  barrier  rather  than  a  bridge,  and  Henry 
Mlkula  wUl  be  on  the  picket  line.  "It  may 
be  tough  going."  he  says,  "but  if  It  will  help 
these  old  guys  get  a  better  break,  it'll  ba 
worth  It.  After  all.  I'm  going  to  be  in  their 
shoes  myself  some  day." 


Atamk  SUagfaler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


ATTVES 


or  MASSACBCSErxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBREBOE 

Tuesday,  A'doust  9,  1949 

Mr.  EKDNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial, which  is  to  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming issue  of  America. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ATOMIC    SI>OGHTSB 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  re- 
vealed to  an  already  atom-jlttery  world  that 
the  United  States  is  now  producing  the  im- 
proved Enlwetok  model  of  the  atomic  bomb 
on  an  Industrial  basis.  Commenting  on 
the  Commission's  sixth  semiannual  report. 
New  York  limes  atomic  exp>ert  WUllam  L. 
Laurence  finds  the  Bniwetok  model  emtjar- 
rasslngly  big: 

"If  it  la  trus.  as  the  experts  agree,  that 
the  Nagasaki-type  bomb  could  effectively  de- 
stroy the  heart  of  any  industrial  city  so 
that  it  would  be  eliminated  as  a  factor  In 
a  nation  s  Industriai  economy,  what  greater 
harm,  save  for  the  additional  destruction  of 
human  lives,  could  an  improved  model  do? 
If  the  Bniwetok  bomb  is  twice  as  dsstmctive. 
it  can  mean  only  that  It  Is  twice  as  dcatiue- 
tive  In  terms  of  human  lives  and  not  in  in- 
dustrial potential." 

Even  after  these  observations.  Mr.  Laxirence 
continues  to  differentiate  between  "strategic 
bombing"  and  •*the  destruction  of  lives."  He 
seems  to  miss  the  obvious  fact  that  our 
scientists  have  oWlterated  any  distinction 
there  may  have  been  by  btiildtng  a  bomb 
that  must  necessarily  destroy  not  only  tha 
industrial  heart  of  a  city  but  the  residential 
districts  as  well. 

n  that  is  the  case,  what  must  be  said  of 
the  United  Statea  war  policy,  which,  ac- 
cc8xling  to  w»T«fin  Baldwin  in  the  JUly 
Atlantic  Monthly,  is  based  on  "the  use  of 
atomic  bombs  against  the  Ruaslan  hoaae 
front,  against  Soviet  clues,  supply  centara. 
oU  supplies,  factorlea.  and  nodal  communi- 
cation points  In  Russia,  such  as  Moscow"? 

"The  prophets  of  the  (atomic!  blits."  said 
Rear  Adm.  D.  V.  Gallery  In  the  June  SB 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evenlinr  Po»t.  "prorssB 
to  aim  at  'atrateglC  objaetlvaa,  bat  what  tt^ 
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mlly  boll«  down  to  tn  th«  long  run  to  ■Impl* 
ttestnictlon  of  clU»»." 

If  Mr.  Laurence  U  correct  In  calculating 
t2ie  power  ctf  the  tm proved  Knlwetok  bomb. 
BO  vm»  caa  bow  even  profess  to  be  aiming  at 
a  aCnN^  objective  when  cities  are  Involved. 
nsiMiiiiMlli  It  to  "oaa  boaab — one  city  " 

rHsffiMtng  the  strataglc  plans  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee  on  July  29.  Oen.  Omar  N. 
Bradler.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  said : 

"First,  the  United  State*  will  be  charged 
with  the  strategic  bombing.  We  have  re- 
peatedly recognized  in  thto  country  that  the 
first  priority  of  Joint  defense  L:  our  ability 
to  deliver  the  atomic  bomb." 

The  ieserals  delicacy  of  expression  to 
BSMbatf  «Hily  by  hto  vagueness.  The  latter. 
at  eonrse.  to  all  in  tta*  naaw  of  "military 
aeeurtty  "  It  to  time  saoMOM  told  our  war 
lords  that  our  moral  integrity  must  be  pre- 
served as  well  as  our  military  security.  Does 
the  strategy  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  involve 
the  delivery  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  Ruaaia'a 
forty  "strategic  ciUes"  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  twenty  mllUon''  Rave  the  Amaxican 
people,  as  Lswto  Mumf  ord  claims,  "beea  «oa- 
atnetf  bf  tbebr  etoeted  oacers  and  their 
iiillllMf  leadH*  to  a  doctrine  of  war  that  to 
utterly  repulsive  to  pur  own  American  prtn- 
elplee.  to  the  decent  opinions  of  mankind 
and  to  the  traditions  of  clvlllaatlon?" 

Ttie  edttota  at  thto  review  are  not  paci- 
fists. W*  toellen  the  cold  war  requires  that 
we  learm  both  ourselves  and  our  allies.  We 
believe  that  In  the  present  clitlUlMtancee 
tbe  atoiBle  beaeb  aboold  figure  In  our  de- 
fensive plans.  We  do  not  hold  that  its  use 
to  intrinsically  evU.  It  might,  for  example,  be 
lagttiflaately  against  a  fleet  at  sea. 
ibore  defenaea,  against  a  military 
spment.  against  a  Hanford  or  an  Oak 
.  It  might  even  be  lised  against  Russian 
cities  With  productive  military  capacity  If 
that  use  were  the  only  (>osBlble  defenac  the 
western  democracies  coiild  command  against 
Invasion  and  enslavement  by  the  Ruaslans. 

But  thto  highly  hypothetical  situation  to  a 
far  cry  from  what  Mr.  Ifumford  calls  "re- 
sorting In  the  first  Instance  to  the  wholesale 
iiae  of  extermlnattwi  alone  " 

French  military  ptaaners  are  reported  to  be 
wondering  whether  the  atomic  bomb  could  be 
developed  Into  a  tactical  and  defensive 
weapon  as  well  as  a  strategic  and  offensive 
one — that  to.  whether  It  could  check  a  mov- 
ing army  (v  safeguard  a  frontier  by  making 
a  strip  of  territory  untenable.  Perhaps  that 
way  lies  escape  from  the  "one  bomb — one 
city"  doctrine,  which,  if  we  persist  In  It.  will 
mean  America's  moral  suicide. 


World  Peace  and  World  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

Df  Tin  HOUSE  OF  RCFIUBUfTATIWS 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spcmk- 
er,  there  Is  much  interest  in  the  resolu- 
tion Introduced  on  yesterday  In  both  bod- 
le.s  of  the  Congress  which  would  call  on 
the  dHMwrscies  which  sponaorvd  Um 
Atlantic  Pbct  to  explore  thb  pOHttttttlM 
of  uniting  in  m  federal  unloo  of  Um  ttt. 
Much  credit  la  diM  Hon.  Clarence  A 
Strelt  for  his  lonc  and  strong  advocacy 
of  thla  sound  proposal.  As  a  college  stu- 
Mr.  Strelt  exhibited  an  amazing 
of  world  affairs.  By  active 
In  thb  First  World  War. 
later  m  •  Rhodes  scholar,  foreign  cur- 


respondent,  and  author,  he  was  able  to 
view  and  to  .study  world  affairs  in  a  most 
scholarly  fashion.  In  1938.  he  published 
for  the  first  time  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  his  now  well-known  book. 
Union  Now.  This  was  done  at  his  own 
expense.  'Thereafter  his  book  was  pub- 
lished and  widely  distributed.  It  has 
been  translated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  has  truly  become  the  text- 
book on  the  federal  union  movement. 
From  the  early  beginning  of  his  pioneer 
efforts,  he  has  slowly  but  surely  influ- 
enced leading  thinkers  in  our  country 
and  elsewhere. 

In  my  judgment  no  single  man  has 
contnbuted  more  to  the  advancing  of 
thi.s  philosophy  than  my  long-time  friend 
and  former  schoolmate.  Edmund  Or  gill, 
of  Memphis.  Tenn.  Successful  in  busi- 
ness, a  former  pre.sldent  of  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the 
Rotary  club,  former  president  of  the 
Sswtbem  Hardware  Association,  active 
In  church  and  civic  organizations,  and  an 
extremely  busy  man.  he  has  found  time 
to  organize  a  chapter  of  the  federal  union 
movement  in  hi.s  own  city.  Additionally, 
he  has  been  in  demand  as  a  speaker  and 
has  delivered  his  message  in  many  parts 
of  our  country.  He  never  made  a  better 
speech  on  the  subject  than  he  did  in  the 
city  of  Boston  on  July  12  last,  when  he 
spoke  to  the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting.  He 
has  said  so  much  and  has  done  it  so  well 
that  I  have  asked  permission  to  extend 
my  own  remark-s  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  that  magnificent  address. 
The  address  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor,  and  a  great  opportunity,  to  be  allowed 
to  talk  to  you.  The  subject  of  my  talk — 
world  peace  and  world  freedom — Is  a  serious 
one  and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most  im- 
portant one  In  the  world.  Paeling  this  way 
about  my  subject.  I  am  particularly  gratified 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  It  to 
a  group  of  Independent  Individualists  who 
think  for  themselveit — who  aave  made  their 
own  way  In  thto  world — who  for  the  most 
part  own  and  operate  their  own  businesses. 

We  In  America  want  world  freedom  and 
world  peace.  I  think  we  can  work  out  a  plan 
for  It.  and  I  think  we  can  sell  It  to  the  world. 

But  we  have  some  seUlng  to  do  at  home 
first,  and  that's  where  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
mmm  eooM  in.  I  want  to  eaplatn  my  proposi- 
tion for  an  Atlantic  union  to  you.  and  enlist 
your  aid  In  the  most  important  sales  cam- 
paign In  the  whole  world. 

I  said  that  I  think  we  can  develop  a  work- 
able ptaa  for  world  freedom  and  world  peace. 
»w»  thla  etatement  niut  be  qualllled.  Jt  can 
be  done,  provided  our  State  Department,  and 
our  Congressmen,  and  our  lay  leaders  (that's 
you)  give  the  attention,  and  conaidaration  to 
world  condltioiM  and  world  affairs,  that  they 
dsaerre  In  thto  crucial  period.  And.  I  am 
glad  to  say.  there  are  many  signs  that  Indi- 
cate that  Congress  realises  that  it  must  put 
Its  best  thtnfciwj  on  the  prtiblem  of  avoiding 
W-U-.  and  preeerving  our  individual  freedoaa. 

Our  President's  great  spe»ch  In  Little  Ruck. 
Ark.,  on  June  11  indicates  that  he  and  the 
Slate  Department  are  putting  first  things 
first,  and  should  give  us  all  renewed  hope. 

President  Truman  made  a  reasoned  report 
on  the  results  of  American  foreign  policy. 
In  the  main  it  was  a  calm  evaluation  of  free- 
dom's progress,  made  In  an  area  whoae  people 
are  fundamental  In  their  thltiking  on  free- 
dom, and  who  are  In  full  aeeord  with  a  for- 
eign poliey  dedicated  to  Its  pressrvatlon. 

AoMTleaii  fntalin  policy,  tn  relaiiufi  to  our 
moet   oompelllng   Internatlunal   problem   of 


Communtot  aggression  to  fixed  and  unswerv- 
ing. The  Prssldenfs  report  dealt  chlefiy  with 
the  success  so  far  attamed  in  checkmating 
that  aggression. 

We  are,  he  declared,  at  the  midway  point. 

The  tide  has  been  turned  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  peace  because  the  American  people 
have  been  united  In  determination  to  use 
their  strength  and  substance  to  that  end. 
The  dtointegratlon  of  the  democracies  of 
Burope  has  been  halted.  Free  peoples  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  have  been  given  new 
hope  and  new  confidence.  The  restoration  of 
world  trade  has  begun. 

Ail  this,  the  President  pointed  out.  has 
been  accomplished  without  closing  the  door 
to  peaceful  negotiation  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  free  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  so.  he  warned  "the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  Is  still  threatened. ' 

Before  the  free  world  can  be  made  "secure 
against  the  social  and  political  evlto  on  which 
communism  thrives"  there  to.  the  President 
pointed  out.  "a  long  way  to  go.  ' 

Prime  requisites  for  a  successful  continua- 
tion of  our  antl-Communtot  foreign  policy 
were  enumerated  by  him  as  being  extenaton 
of  the  Marshall  plan:  extension  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements,  and  ultimate  estab- 
itohment  of  a  permanent  International  Trade 
Organiaation:  early  ratification  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact  and  adoption  of  a  military-aid 
program  "to  Increase  the  effective  strength 
of  the  free  nations  against  aggression." 

The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  arms-aid  pro- 
gram wUl.  the  President  reiterated,  "bring  a 
.stability  to  the  democratic  nations  of  Europe 
which  has  not  extoted  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  They  will,  at  the  same  time,  contribute 
directly  to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 

The  President  did  not  but  could  have  add- 
ed that  the  Atlantic  Pact  without  an  Imple- 
menting arms-aid  program  will  be  useless. 

The  President's  obeervatlons  on  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Act  (Marshall  plan)  could  well 
be  taken  to  heart  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  now  currently  considering 
a  considerable  cut  In  the  1950  funds  author- 
ised by  the  House.    Said  he: 

"At  the  outset.  It  was  estimated  that  It 
would  take  4  years  before  these  countries 
could  again  become  independent  of  special 
economic  aid.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
has  passed  since  we  began.  If  we  were  to 
falter  now  and  cut  down  oiu-  aid  the  mo- 
mentum of  recovery  would  be  destroyed. 
The  people  of  these  countries  would  be 
thrown  Into  confusion  and  their  advance  to- 
ward economic  self-reliance  would  be  blcx:ked. 
A  slash  In  the  funds  avaUable  for  European 
recovery  at  thto  time  would  be  the  worst  kind 
of  false  economy.  It  would  cancel  the  hopes 
and  the  plans  of  the  western  European  na- 
tions. It  would  be  a  great  gain  for  com- 
muniam." 

The  Senate  eoounlttee's  dectolon  must  be 
baaed  on  realization  of  the  stark  reality  of 
such  a  gain  and  not  on  personalities  and  the 
emotion  which  seem  to  be  unfortunately 
creeping  Into  the  hearings. 

As  the  three  essential  elements  of  lasting 
peace.  President  Truman  named  (Da  strong 
and  prosperous  United  States:  (3)  a  strong 
and  prosperous  community  of  free  nations: 
and  (3k  an  International  organization  capa- 
ble of  preventing  a^'ssalon. 

N.     •  \merlcan  wUI  quarrel  with  do- 

ine»  tgn  policies  dedicated  to  such 

objecuves.  luid  I  hold  that  thto  shows  that 
our  statesmen  are  giving  more  study  and 
greater  consideration  to  world  affairs.  And 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  when  we  Amerl- 
catu  put  our  best  minds  to  work  on  a  prob- 
lem we  are  going  to  find  a  way  to  solve  that 
problem. 

Tonight  I  bring  you  the  two  propoeato  of 
tba  Atlantic  Union  Committee: 

Mo.  1  to  prompt  ratification  of  the  Atlantic 
Fact,  and  No.  2,  after  ratification,  a  oongrae- 
alanal  resututiuu  calling  on  the  d— aocradss 
which   spousured    the   pact    to   explore   tbe 
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pocslbnitles  of  uniting  In  a  federal  union  of 
the  free. 

I  hope  to  prove  that  thto  to  by  far  the 
best  way  to  tvlng  about  the  three  easenttoto 
for  peace,  named  by  the  President:  (D  That 
the  United  States  and  the  other  free  peoplea 
can  be  stronger  and  at  much  less  ooet  if 
they  will  Just  unite:  (2)  that.  If  we  unite 
we  can  dispense  with  European  relief  at  a 
saving  of  five  billion  per  year  and  have  much 
sounder  and  much  greater  pruspeilty  than 
to  poesible  any  otfeer  way — furthermore,  tm- 
less  we  do  unite,  we  are  likely  to  go  busted. 
sending  arms  and  money  to  Europe;  (31  that 
this  Atlantic  union  of  the  democracies  wlU 
be  so  strong  and  so  united  that  It  can  defi- 
nitely prevent  aggression  and  what's  mere, 
preserve  Indlvldxial  freedom  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

You  see.  the  problem  which  to  facing  us 
right  now,  to  one  which  involves  even  more 
-tiian  peace.  Even  more  Important,  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Individual  freedom  and 
personal  liberty — the  concept  of  the  dignity 
of  man— which  to  the  greatest  heritage 
banded  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  It 
is    the    reason    why    oxir    Government    was 

foimded. 

We  Americana,  and  other  free  people,  have 
always  put  freedom  first.  Every  free  people 
has  sacrificed  peace,  and  gone  to  war  more 
than  once  to  secure  liberty. 

None  has  voluntarily  sacrificed  Its  liberty 
to  secure  peace.  However,  twice  within  my 
lUetlme.  the  free  have  acted  as  If  peace  came 
first  In  Importance  (before  World  War  I  and 
again  before  World  War  n>  and  both  times, 
a  world  war  for  freedom  has  followed. 

At  this  Jimcture.  you  may  ask.  "Why  are 
you  so  worried?  We  In  America  have  our 
freedoma.    Who  Is  going  to  take  them  away?" 

Well,  we  have  seen  Soviet  Russia  com- 
munism gobble  up  central  Europe.  We  have 
seen  Its  extension  Into  Korea,  Manchuria, 
and  China.  We  have  seen  what  happened 
In  Finland  and  Chechoslovakia.  Italy  was 
saved  for  democracy,  only  by  the  narrowest 
margin.  Frllow  travelers  are  at  work  m  the 
western  European  demoersdes.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, and  even  here  at  home.  We  all  know 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  dictators  of  Rus- 
sia Is  the  spread  of  fTunm""*—"  tbrougbout 
the  world,  with  them  taking  over  as  rulera. 
It  to  no  secret  that  their  stated  plans  call 
for  the  use  of  any  possible  means  to  this 
end.  Including  the  overthrow  of  extotlng  gov- 
ernments and  mllltarv  conquests. 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  stop 
their  propaganda  and  infiltration  by  armed 
force.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  pree- 
ent  North  Atlantic  military  pact  can  stop 
the  spread  of  this  insidious  thing.  And  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States 
can  retain  our  personal  freedoms  In  a  Com- 
munist world.  1  think  that  If  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  communlam  we  would  be  forced 
to  use  such  a  laege  portion  of  our  wealth  for 
military  defenae  that  we  would  have  to  go 
^f»j^  to  Government  contrda.  even  more 
ttrincsnt  than  we  are  during  tbe  war.  and 
very  probably  wind  up  aa  a  mllltaxy  dictator- 
ship without   liberty. 

Now,  there  may  be  aosos  here  who  ask 
njniat's  the  matter  witb  communism?"  who 
look  upon  It.  as  Just  another  economic  sys- 
tem or  another  political  party  and  who  favor 
It  or  oppose  it  on  that  basla.  I  doubt  If 
there  are  many.  I  think  most  of  us  detest 
commtintom.  because  it  denies  oampletely 
the  dignity  of  man.  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
human  scul.  It  allows  no  individual  free- 
dom, no  personal  liberty.  There  to  no  free- 
dom of  religion,  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no 
freedom  of  speech.  OpposiUon  to  the  rtUlnc 
party's  ranitli**f''  to  not  tolerated.  Com- 
mimlst  statee  are  governed  by  dictators,  are 
held  together  by  Intinudatlon  and  fear — 
man  to  the  servant  of  the  state.  Hto  life  to 
ordered  by  the  state. 

We  do  not  vwmt  any  pjart  of  that.  But 
the  Communists  are  bound  that  we  have  It, 


whether  we  want  It  or  not,  and  have  refused 
to  give  up  thto  purpose,  and  work  coopera- 
tively In  the  world-wide  United  Hatlocs 
organization. 

If  military  puwei  to  not  enough  to  stop  thto 
eancerrus  Infittcstlon.  then  what  to  the 
answer?  Wbat  makes  me.  so  sore  that  our 
statesmen  'vlll  find  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem. If  they  really  put  their  minds  to  the 
task  of  finding  It.  I  think  the  answer  to 
communism  to  to  prove  that  freedom  and 
democracy  produce  the  best  results — so- 
cially, economically,  militarily,  and  every 
other  way. 

I  tlilnk  our  statesmen  win  find  a  method 
of  proving  thto.  and  a  framework  within 
which  to  prove  It  If  they  will  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  recently  formed  Atlantic  Un- 
ion Committee.  Its  suggestion  to  that  the 
nations  which  sponsored  the  Atlantic  Pact 
explore  the  possibilities  of  uniting  in  a 
federal  union. 

The  glorious  thing  about  such  a  federal 
union  is  that  it  to  expected  not  only  to 
bring  peace  and  prosperity,  but  to  preserve 
our  individual  freedom — the  American  way 
of  life.  The  Atlantic  Union  Committee  dees 
not  attempt  to  blueprint  or  write  the  speci- 
fication for  the  new  federal  union.  Its  aim 
U  solely  to  help  bring  about  a  federal  con- 
vention to  explore  the  possibilities  of  form- 
ing such  a  union.  Thto  committee  thinks 
that  if  delegates  from  the  countries  which 
sponsored  the  military  alliance  will  sit  down 
together  and  ccnsclentiously  explore  Uvc  pos- 
sibilities and  advantages  of  a  federal  union, 
as  compared  with  alliances  and  treaties,  they 
will  come  to  the  sanke  conclusions  as  our 
founding  fathers  when  they  met  in  oui  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1737. 

You  will  recall  that  oiu-  forefathers  had 
formed  an  alllanoe  under  the  Articles  of 
Confed«auon,  and  had  found  tbat  an  al- 
liance did  not  work.  They  called  a  Federal 
Convention  to  "alter  and  amcmd"  the  Arti- 
cles of  ConXedoation.  But  thto  Convention 
bcidly  creaad  a  new  Federal  Goremment 
with  authority  and  power  to  regulate  Federal 
affairs  while  leaving  local  affairs  to  the^ 
States. 

What  tbey  did.  of  course,  was  subject  to 
ratlflcatlon  by  the  people  of  the  Thirtcoi 
Original  States.  Likewise,  anything  devel- 
oped by  an  exploratory  convention  now 
would  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  13  nations  involved. 

In  the  United  States  this  would  call  for  a 
oonstitutlanal  amendment,  and  hence  noth- 
ing could  be  done  without  most  cartful  con- 
sideration, and  complete  debate. 

aonte  of  the  powers  which  probably  would 
be  given  to  the  federal  union  are: 

1.  The  sole  right  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

2.  Maintain  armed  forces, 
a.  Issue  currency. 

4.  Refrn!ate  commerce  and  commimica- 
tions  between  member  nations. 

In  thto  new  union,  you  and  I  would  still  be 
citizens  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  and  the 
United  States  Just  as  we  are  now.  but  in  ad- 
dition, we  would  also  be  dtizeiu  of  the 
larger  union  of  the  tree.  We  would  still 
elect  our  local  and  national  nftclals.  but  in 
addition,  we  would  elect  representatives  to 
the  new  government.  The  hope  to  that  tbe 
republic  thus  fomwd  would  te  nvxlelrd  on 
our  Constitution  and  would  be  the  nucleus 
for  an  eventual  world  government.  That  it 
would  be  designed  so  that  other  nations 
cotild  be  accepted  into  the  union,  provided 
they  had.  or  came  to  have  our  ideato  about 
freedom  and  proved  themselves  capable  of 
guaranteeing  their  dtizena  their  basle 
rights.  The  republic  would  be  expected  to 
grow.  Just  as  the  United  States  grew,  from 
IS  to  48  States.  Tlito  great  union  would 
stay  in  tbe  United  Nations  organiaation  in 
order  to  work  with  all  coimtrles  throughout 
tbe   world.     Thto   requlree   no   amendment 


et  tbe  UbMed  Wbtloas  Charter,  and  would 
strengtben  tbe  organlastlon   immeasurably. 
If  yon  have  never  thought  about  thto  very 
much,  your  first  reaction  might  weU  be.  "It 
can't  be  done — tbe  countries  are  too  diverse 
tn  tbelr  thinking — they  speak  different  lan- 
guages."   Of  course,  all  of  this  has  to  be  con- 
sidered,   but    all   of    these   argxxments   were 
brought    up   In    1787  mhen   our   forefathers 
were  making  and  ratifying  our  Omstltutlon. 
That  was  certainly  no  easy  task.    It  to  true. 
they  were  tbe  grestest  men  of  the  timas— 
George    Washington.    Alexander    Hamilton, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Jcjnes  Madison.  George 
Mason,  Bdmund  Randolph — to  mention  a  few. 
It  to  also  true  thct  they  made  thto  a  matter 
of  first  importance.     They  really  put  their 
best  thinking  Into  it.    Tbey  met  almost  every 
day  from  May  13  to  the  midcDe  of  Septem- 
ber.   But  it  paid  off— they  canae  up  with  a 
tu-and  new  form  of  government — a  federal 
union,   which   has  endured  evo-  since,  and 
has    given    us.    In    the    United    States,    the 
greatest  freedom  and  the  greatest  *«f>~'"'% 
prosperity,  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Thto  form  of  government  has  been  copied 
by  other  countries,  and  b&s  suooeasfuUy 
united  peoples  of  vartoua  naMonalitiss.  ami 
really  worked. 

Australia  to  a  federal  union. 
Canada  to.  and  uiUtss  Vrsncb  and  Bngllsb. 
and  both  languages  are  spoken. 

Tbe  Union  of  South  Africa  united  the  bit- 
terest of  enenues — tbe  ""g*****  and  tbe  Outcb 
Boers,  and  both  langusgBS  an  ofletel. 

Switaerland  unites  Oemana,  French,  and 
Italians.  Four  languages  srespcAen.  and  tbs 
constitution  and  tbe  laws  are  writtra  tn 
four  languages. 

IKd  you  kxtow,  tbat  there  has  never  been 
a  federal  unKm  wUcli  failed  to  work?  Tbe 
reason  why  fetfval  astlOBa  sn  aWe  to  unite 
peoples  of  OiausMt  nattoaatltlcs  and  tamgues. 
IS  that  only  certain  powers  mn  tunied  ever 
to  the  federal  government,  while  local  af- 
fairs, and  things  having  to  do  with  local 
mstoms,  are  left  to  tbe  separate  states. 

Many  difficulties  presented  themselves  to 
our  forefathers  Just  as  many  dUBcuIties  wiU 
present  tbanselves  to  tbe  delegates  at  the 
federal  convention  of  the  denoocracies.  pro- 
posed by  the  Atlantic  tmton  committee. 
Many  oompromtoes  had  to  bs  worked  out. 

In  the  South,  were  agriculture,  and  slavery. 
and  landowners. 

In  the  North.  flAlnc  a&ipptng.  trading,  tba 
beginning  of  manufacturing,  and  practioaUy 
no  slavery. 

There  was  much  more  bltt«ness  and  in- 
tolerance Unfmu  tbe  frtuus  reUgkntt  sects 
in  tbe  IS  States,  tbaa  irtsti  today  tn  tbe  la 
nations.  Jointed  together  by  tbe  military 
pact. 

Tbe  area  oi  tbe  United  SUtes  tn  1787  was 
10  times  larger  than  any  federatioa  tn  ore- 
vlous  bistary.  and  tbe  opponents  of  tbe  C>n- 
stitution  aifued.  tbat  it  was  too  laics,  ever 
to  be  held  togetbsr.  by  a  ""■~r"'n  govern- 
ment. It  took  Oeorve  Wesblngtnii  3  days  to 
get  from  Mount  Vemosi  to  Fkiladelpbia.  Tbe 
delegates  fktm  Mew  Baapshire  took  3  we^js. 
Thoee  from  far  off  Ooargia,  required  S  week*. 
Undoubtedly,  tbe  same  argument  will  be  sd- 
vancsd  agiinat  our  new  federal  union,  al- 
tbougb  you  can  now  fiy  from  New  York  to 
London  In  less  than  34  hours. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  tbe  fact  tbat 
dtirlng  tbe  American  Revolution  transporta- 
tion was  scarcely  faster  than  it  had  been 
under  the  Pharaohs  at  the  time  of  Buddha, 
or  of  tbe  Incas.  But  since  then,  within  a 
little  over  a  century,  transportatltm  has 
changed  from  animal  power  to  the  steam  and 
electric  railroad,  the  automobile,  and  tbe 
700-mlle-per-hour  airplane. 

The  change  created  by  industrlaUsai  to  al- 
most as  startling.  Certainly  govemmenu 
must  change — with  changing  times. 

The  opponenu  of  the  Union  argued  that 
the  States  were  sovereign. 
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The  supporters  mM  that  ■O^Wtfnty  rested 
In  the  IndlTidujil  lUlasiM  and  that  the  new 
government  would  be  sdmlnlatered  by  offl- 
c«rs  eboacn  by  th«  people,  that  the  people 
would  ylmply  be  transferring  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  government  from  the  States  to 
the  Federal  Unton.  that  governments  were 
formed  for  the  people,  and  that  the  people 
had  the  right  and  duty  to  set  up  the  kind 
of  govenunent  which  would  serve  them  best. 

The  opponents  Insisted  that  the  smaller 
States  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  United 
mates. 

The  supporters  pointed  out  that  a  small 
State  Is  always  spt  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
a  hoatUe  State,  but  that  It  finds  security 
and  liberty  In  union  with  other  States. 

The  large  States  thoiight  representation 
should  be  strictly  on  a  basis  of  population 
or  wealth. 

The  small  States  thought  each  one  should 
have  equal  representation.  This,  of  course, 
answered  by  the  great  compromise  with 
fntatlon  In  the  House  being  based  on 
pofnilatlon  but  with  equal  representation  In 
the  Senate. 

The  opponents  of  the  Constitution  were 
convinced  that  the  rights  of  the  people  could 
be  protected  only  if  the  States  retained  com- 
plete sovereignty. 

The  supporters  of  the  Constitution  knew 
that  conflicting  sovereignties  had  been  the 
cauaea  of  most  wars. 

The  opponenU  of  the  Constitution  in  1787 
could  talk  only  of  the  dllOcultles  of  forming 
a  nfw  government. 

The  supporters  of  the  Constitution  were 
aware  of  the  dangers  facing  the  Confedera- 
tion and  demanded  that  a  new  government 
be  attempted.  In  spite  of  all  dlfllcultles. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  had  been  successful 
in  their  war  for  freedom  During  the  war 
they  had  txanded  together  because  of  a  com- 
mon danger,  but  after  the  war  was  over  they 
had  drifted  spart. 

The  Confederation  which  Joined  them  was 
)ust  an  alliance,  not  much  stronger  than 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  which  has  just  been 
■tgned. 

Bach  Stau  had  Its  own  currency,  and  all  of 
It  waa  of  questionable  value. 
'There  were  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  be- 
tween the  different  States. 

■ach  State  had  lu  own  army  or  militia 
and  even  fett  they  had  the  right  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  foreign  countries. 

The  great  nations  of  Kngland  and  Spain 
and  Prance  were  on  the  sidelines  watching. 
Undoubtedly,  they  gloated  over  the  misun- 
derstandings and  strife.  Undoubtedly,  they 
were  i4ffif!t"g  conquest  and  domination. 
It  Is  ao  woeder  that  our  leaders  in  1787 
decided  that  somtHtng  had  to  be  done 

A  similar  sitnattOB  exlsU  today  The  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  have  Just  won  a 
great  war  for  freedom.  During  the  war  the 
free  countries  banded  together,  becsuse  of  a 
danger,  but  now  that  the  war  is 
countries  are  not  united  Bach 
on*  feM  Mi  own  separate  army  and  navy  and 
air  fOfCt.  Barh  one  has  ;ts  own  diplomatic 
eorpa.  to  deal  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
balance  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Bach 
one  has  Its  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  Bach 
has  a  different  cturency.  and  these  curren- 
elas  are  manipulated,  to  suit  what  seenu  to 
be  the  natlon«l  Interest. 

Yet  these  democracies,  like  the  Thirteen 
Ortftnal  States,  have  the  sama  taale  ideals. 
they  hava  fhe  same  love  of  frssitnui.  and  the 
aania  mntiapt  of  the  dignity  of  man.  based 
on  the  teachings  of  Christianity 

But  this  great  berttace  uf  covernmant  of 
th*»  people,  by  the  people  •  p«i>ple 

la  threatened.     Russia,  fir  «ith  its 

•atallttaa^  li  rttttaf  on  tiM  iidsUnw.  watch- 
ing onr  dlfWiwtna  plannlnf  and  Meraaiiy 
^MjrkU^  at  Ita  avowed  purpose,  of  spreading 
gintotar  luiwliiilii  thruttghout  tba  world, 
either  by  pNpa0BBda  and  tatttrattcai.  or 
by  overthrown^  eslattxig  govemmenta.  and 
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bacomlng  the  dominant  force  in  the  world. 
They  want  to  rule  us. 

The  Communist  states  are  united. 
The  free  peoples  are  disunited. 

If  we  take  the  advice  of  the  Atlantic  union 
committee,  we  will  explore  the  poeslbllitles 
of  imlting  In  a  federal  union. 

But.  you  may  say.  tell  me  explicitly,  why 
this  Atlantic  federal  union  will  be  better 
than  a  combination  of  the  Marshall -plan  aid. 
which  we  have  given  so  abundantly,  and  the 
military  alliance,  which  we  have  Just  signed, 
and  which  we  hope  will  be  promptly  ratified? 

Lets  consider  first,  military  strength.  If 
the  allies  were  united  in  one  federal  union, 
they  woxild  have  Just  one  Integrated  army, 
one  navy,  and  one  air  force,  all  under  one 
supreme  command.  Aren't  you  sure,  without 
further  argument,  that  this  woiild  be  more 
eflJclent.  and  much  less  costly?  On  top  of 
this,  remember  that  any  country  can  pull 
out  of  an  alliance  at  any  time.  Treaties  and 
pacts  are  Just  scraps  of  paper  that  can  be 
torn  up  any  time.  Pormer  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  P.  Patterson  Is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Atlantic  union  committee,  and  I  ask  you — 
whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  worth  more 
than  Mr.  Patterson's?     Here  Is  what  he  says: 

"A  union  of  democracies  will  convince  the 
Kremlin  that  the  democracies  mean  business. 
The  Kremlin  will  Immediately  see  that  the 
creation  of  a  federal  defense  force  for  a  union 
of  nations  would  be  far  stronger  than  any 
staff  agreements  between  separate  nations. 
What's  more,  the  saving  in  cost  would  be 
enormous." 

Now.  let's  consider  the  economic  side.  We 
have  been  sending  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  Europe  We  have  been  doing  this 
to  help  restore  prosperity  and  stop  the  spread 
of  communism,  which  was  making  great 
headway  becaiise  of  the  want,  starvation,  and 
desperation  which  existed.  This  Marshall 
plan  aid  has  done  untold  good,  in  all  of  Eu- 
rope, but  It  really  saved  the  day.  in  Italy  and 
France  and  Greece.  However,  it  looks  as 
•though  this  Government  aid  will  have  to  be 
kept  up  Indefinitely,  and  I  doubt  If  even  our 
great  resources  can  stand  the  strain  of  this 
and  our  tremendous  armament  costs.  In  a 
Federal  union,  one  currency  can  be  adopted, 
and  trade  barriers  and  tariffs  done  away  with. 
If  this  could  happen,  there  would  be  a  great 
expansion,  of  independent  Industry  through- 
out this  area,  which  would  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  Government  grants  and  loans.  This 
Federal  union  would  be  greatly  In  the  in- 
terest of  otir  own  expanding  mdustry.  which 
certainly  cannot  find  full  expression,  unless 
It  does  secure  a  larger,  safe.  free-tradini<  area. 
Burtneas  and  industry  everywhere  are  new 
hammed  In,  by  Government  restrictions. 
trade  barriers,  and  fluctuating  currenrtM. 

Mr.  Will  L.  Clayton,  head  of  the  Andarson- 
Clayton  Co..  the  largest  cotton  company  in 
the  world,  and  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Is  a  vice  president 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee.  Be  has 
this  to  say: 

"A  Federal  union  of  the  democracies  would 
be  so  powerful,  prosperous,  and  free,  that  the 
pull  on  Russia's  satellite  states,  lying  in 
between  Russia  and  the  democracies  would 
be  so  much  greater  from  the  west,  than  from 
the  east,  that  in  time.  Soviet  Rusala  would 
surely  lose  them — and  her  drive  for  world 
conquest  would  end  In  failure,  and  without 
World  War  III  ' 

Who  In  the  United  States  knows  more 
about  world  economics  than  Will  Clayton. 
head  of  the  world's  largest  cotton  firm  and 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Beoaoate 
Affairs? 

Ftnaar  Supreme  d^urt  Justice  Owen  J 
Roberta  is  president  of  the  Atlantic  Unlou 
Committee      He  has  this  to  sey: 

"While  the  alliance  provided  for  in  the 
Atlantic  Pact  Is  an  Immediate  stap  to  prevent 
war,  U  is  not  enough  to  Insure  permanent 
The  purpoee  ot  the  Atlantic  Union 
te.  therefOM.  to  bring  about  » 


union  of  the  democracies  signing  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Such  a  union  would  offer  four  im- 
mediate benefits: 

••  ( 1 )  It  would  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"(3)  It  would  rala»  the  standard  of  living 
for  all. 

"(3)  It  would  lower  the  coat  of  mUltary 
security  for  all. 

"  ( 4 »  It  would  make  democracy  so  powerful, 
that  the  Kremlin  could  not  hope  to  start  a 
war  with  any  prcapect  of  succeaa." 

Justice  Roberts  says: 

"We  want  to  hear  from  all  Americans  who 
want  to  Jain  us." 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  committee,  it  U  a  great  privilege  to  tell 
you  the  story  and  solicit  your  support. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  this  U  a  selling  Job. 
Every  man  and  every  woman  here  tonight 
can  help,  right  now.  You  can  help  by  Joining 
the  Atlantic  Union  Committee — Just  the 
prestige  of  your  name  as  a  member  will  help 
a  great  deal.  But  the  thing  that  will  count 
for  most  win  be  your  selling  Influence  with 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  and  with 
your  friends. 

Is  It  worth  a  few  dollars  and  a  few  hours' 
time  to  have  a  part  in  a  project  designed  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism,  preserve  in- 
dividual freedom,  and  lay  a  foundation  for 
world  peace? 

I  think  It  Is. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  life  or  death — peace  or 
war — freedom  or  communism. 

Remember  no  alliance  has  ever  really 
worked.     No  Federal  union  has  ever  failed. 


Umted  States  uid  World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoRD.  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
clude a  speech  by  Mr.  Pred  J.  Rossiter, 
associate  director  of  the  GflBce  of  the  Por- 
eljm  Agricultural  Relations. 

Both  as  an  agncultural  missionary 
abroad  and.  for  years,  a  valued  member 
of  OPAR,  Mr  Rossiter  has  objectively 
studied  the  daily  development  in  world 
trade. 

This  speech  should  provide  a  valuable 
outline  of  a  problem  growing  more  and 
more  trying  to  every  American  today. 

The  speech  follows : 

Tou  win  recall  that  during  the  war  tha 
Secretary  of  Agrlaxlture.  in  urging  farmars 
to  produce  more  food,  coined  tha  aaytag 
"PDod  wui  win  the  war  and  write  tha  peace. " 
Kvery  American  Is  prrtid  of  the  way  our 
fanners  responded  in  expanding  produeUni 
to  help  win  the  war.  Thla  Inrnsaaj  av^aft 
helped  feed  the  large  Allied  armlca.  TlM 
cimtlnued  high  level  of  production  In  tba 
Immediate  pvistwar  years  has  helped  to  feed 
vast  populations  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Pood 
has  not  yet  won  the  peace  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly haipatf  famp  m  from  losing  it  Our 
paopla  IB  Barcip*  art  coavtneari  that,  had  it 
not  been  fur  BCA  IM^  aatf  VbaX  waa  oear  90 
percer^t  fixxl.  coamimtaB  woold  hava  swept 
over  Prance  and  Italy  and  poaathly  ottMr 
countrtea. 

Xn  taking  a  quick  look  at  the  world  focd 


the  >n  of  tl 

We  Dota  that  total  world  wh.^t  productkm 
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IB  tha  ytm  lMS-4i  was  abom  7  pctccnt 
grsaicer  than  prewar.  World  rice  produccfton 
WM  2  percent  greater,  potato  productkm  12 
percent  hlghar.  and  earn  production  23  per- 
cent greater.  For  most  crops,  the 
now  beginning,  promlae  to  be  almnat 
It  may  be  tr^  that  world  meat  proitacSlan 
as  well  as  fat4  and  oila  wmj  tie  dl^tly  below 
the  prewar  UveL  I  aote.  bowavcr.  that  in 
recent  inontla.  when  cor  prteea  for  tlicsc 
commodities  declined,  foralgB  ffoeemments 
were  not  very  enthnsUatle  toofera. 

The  time  has  obvkNiBly  arrived  for  oa  to 
take  stock  and  sea  what  Is  ahead. 

The  Sorocean  crapa  hareaatcd  last  year 
were  near  tl^.  prewar  ■miff  and  preaent 
proapccta  fort  the  IMS  Kiropean  crops  indi- 
cate t'ne  cucpnt  will  ba  only  slightly  below 
ISAt  year.  Eirope.  neverthdeas.  needs  to  im- 
port large  qtianttttaa  d  food  and  feed  to 
meet  its  reqiflrsiMiti.  taH  It  can't  boy  that 
food  Ircm  us  wittaoot  dollars.  Also,  we  have 
BOled  In  recent  motitha  that  thcae  European 
oontrles  ar«  now  mmtb  man  "chooay"  to 
thctr  tmpcrta. 

Farmers  m  the  Great  Plains  area  are  vitally 
Intcreetcd  in  the  txpan  poasihilKlew  of 
farm  prodDOCs.  parlii  iilarly  a 
World  War  U  ended— that  Is.  in  the 
foor  marketing  years — the  United  States 
wheat  exports  have  averaged  nearly  iXJBttO,' 
000  bushels  a  year.  This  mcana  that,  out  at 
every  100  produced,  we  have  been  shipping  30 
<wn^*»«  abroad. 

Tha  prohlam  of  f  ortign  trade 
tat~*"r  export  mackata  la  by  no 
flnad  to  the  wheat  tndiatry.    The 
ooatroata  alM  'iijes  which  we  export 

1b  any  voii^e.  It  Is  a  eoaccn  of  the  eottan 
Industry .  the  tohacco  farmer,  the  mx  grower. 
the  dtros  and  apple  produccra.  the  soybean 
fanner,  and  aiany  miMf  igik  iiliiii  si  prodoc- 


Thc  roots  M  thla  agrlealtanl  export  proh- 
1^ Ut dtap m  ■■■111  s II  hlAory.   In < 
oar  fircigB  trade 

laapacts.  mstory  lecords  that  George 
living  oo  his  farm  in  Vlrgmla. 
-»'«l't'— « tobacco  and  wheat  to  England  to  pay 
for  pottery.  )i  ililae.  toota.  and  other  tZMtua- 
trtal  equipnidnt.   Bt  othtf  words,  onr  eaiOBiial 

■ttrope  far  laduatrlBl  ■UHiliss.    Latar.  Karo- 

pean  capital^stt  made  loans  in  thla  coimtry 
to  build  f  actonea  and  raiiroada.  hot  stin  we 
paid  our  dettts  largely  wtth  agrtcaltarai  ex- 
porta. 
Tha     ianpqrtanoe    at 

to  de- 
<iaasittty  o( 
agricultural  exports  didnt  dedise.  hot  per- 
ther  loat  pound  to  tudusulal 
.     By  1910  industrial  ptoducta  rep- 
abcKit  SO  p«o^t  at  oar  total  ex- 
for  war  partod^  this  down 


ttmoed. 

n  agrieultuie 

peremt  oCodr 


of  our 


rapid  agrtcntoral 


tor  thla 

agrlMturml 


Aboot  tt*  t«nt  at  the 
tries  began  prodnctBC 
produdcs  for 
itcdthis 

to 
fkom 

Ancthsr 
tance  ot 
rapid    IndUB^nal 
than  wi  hi 

"-  _ 

V.  ..iustrial 

atorcad.     ¥a 

thoonlytaapi-rtantsapptlnr.   ft 

their  limited  ttoUars  tor 

irr--  -■-•—:»  turn 


lury 

grain  and  livie- 
World  War  I  ac- 
imparting  eoon- 


Thla  tarings  s|^  the 
cf  trade  t»i^»w^—  it  is  Intcccctlsg  to  tacta 
that  during  much  of  cur  history  we  have 
expected  more  than  we  Imported  Until 
about  19S0  the  extra  exporta  were  needed  to 
pay  Interest  and  principal  on  our  debts  to 
foreign  tavastors.  We  were  paying  o3  the 
d^ts  on  our  railrcada  and  factortaa.  in 
aepumher  1914  we  stlB  owed  Boropa  afecmt 
a  half  a  billion  doUara. 

But  World  War  I  brou^t  a  stgnSCcast 
change — we  paki  off  ctir  debts  and  came  owt 
wtth  the  rest  of  the  world  owing  us  mootf. 
Europe  by  1930  owned  ua  a  half  a  btlllon 
dollars,  it  is  cormally  considered  gcod  bosi- 
nesB  to  pay  off  one's  deMs.  Bat  since  ere 
paid  oS  OUT  debts  wa  seem  <■  -ily  to 

have    been    In    fcrtiga   trade  Tou 

know  the  reasoo.:  We  ha-vc  cocim-wied  to  ex- 
pert mere  than  we  hare  imported.  The  for- 
eign coontnes  cooldnt  pay  us  the  balance, 
and  trcuble  ensued. 

PoUcvrtng  World  War  I.  this  country  made 
substantial  loans  to  Europe  for  reliabOlta- 
and  tndustrtal  davriopmenta.  Then 
the  dsprsMtOD,  oar  imports  dropped. 
and  cur  leniBBg  attliiHii  came  to  an  end. 
In  order  to  cuuseiic  their  dollar  balanees. 
foreign  gcvemaieBta  found  It  neeesssry  to 
restrict  impcrta  :rom  the  United  atafess.  Thts 
trend  in  conserving  doUarx  coutluind  up  tc 
World  War  n.  POr^gn  governments  applied 
tmpcrt  leamettops.  daiaiopsd  tmeeooooue 
food  prodnctka.  sataMBaad  exports,  de- 
valued  catrtndss.  LOLXcased  import  dullfs, 
and  applied  many  other  trade  rcstrlctionB. 

Litm  America  is  cue  regkm  in  which  this 
pictue  changed  during  the  recent  war.  At 
the  close  ci  the  war  nearly  every  eooasry  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  liad  lai^e  doBar 
balances.  These  bad  been  taollt  up  by  United 
Skues  purchase  ot  strategic  war  soppUea 
while,  at  the  saaM  tims,  oar  export  restrle- 
ttans  limited  Latin-Amenea's  purchases  from 
OS.  As  export  rcstrictlans  were  lifted,  these 
coontriea  lniiiwilla*eTy  began  proeartBg  larce 
quacritiee  of  tndixtrial  prodoeta  In  this 
coontryk  As  a  result,  most  of  thcsa  used  op 
large  portioBB  ot  thete  dollar  halanrra. 
In  this  oawaeeCiaB.  I  widk  to 

fnan  ear  fisilgii  trade  to 
the  rest  of  tha 
its  dollar  hslsnces  Total  United 
exports  of  aH  eoBtmodltles  and  goods  tfiariBC 
tbe  past  thrca  ralendar  yeara  totaled  abcstt 
while  dnrteg  tha  sasae  period 
tato  this  country  amcwnted  to  only 
In  other 
ps9tB«  for  lesa  than  half 
Icn  a  gap  at  aw««fsi 
000.000  for  the  2  years.  Abesrt  70  pensnt  gT 
this  gap  waa  made  up  by  United  Staoes  Gov- 
it  aid  of  ooe  type  or  ennther  to  for- 
ttrlea.  Tha 
foreign 
their  gold 

±11  liiliillin  riiT  iB.ttiat  a 

the  last  Tear  or  so  f  c 

-^  ^ t    ^-^^  *^^^^»  #«^^^m  ^vftKlh   v^A        VW^P' 

m  lOCr  ahoot  4i  ■aamat  of 
of 

to  U  . 
that  tt  may  drop  fufthsr  In 
This 
sourcaa  hsid   by  foreign 


sOort  to  tiffome  self-sufldent  in 


to  the  detri- 
ment at  XTnttad  Mates  agflomiw*.  This 
country,  throogh  hard  work  snd  tngenutty, 
has  boUt  up  the  largest  agrlcultaral  prodoe- 
iDg  plant  in  ow  lUstcry.  Our  total  agrtcul- 
toral  prcduetttai  for  the  paet  10  pears  has 
tsr  sarpasasd  that  of  any  co— Uy  tn  tha 
world.  In  etpsmdtng  this  sgrlcaltural  plant, 
we  had  oar  growing  paina.  sndi  as  lack  cf 
lack  of  tractors,  and  lack  of  fertl- 
growtng  pains  have  now  been 
forgocten  It  appears  that  during  the  next 
few  yean.  U  may  be  necessary  for  «s  to  re- 
duce oar  sgncwltnral  prododng  plant  and  tt 
is  mobaMe  that  oar  redoetng  pains  will  be 

the  growing  palna. 
saadard  ot  Uvti^  U 
tetsmatlecMl  trade.  The 
International  trade  we  can  develop  oo 
a  sound  bsalB.  Om  saare  ocean  shlmptng  tlmt 
will  be  reqtdred.  the  larger  the  number  at 
dock  workers  that  wtll  be  nsedei 
rail  tran^artatlaB  that  wffi  be 
and  there  wlB  be  aJdltiisial  work  for  many 
people  aU  along  the  Bne.  It  not  only  wtu 
result  tn  greater  emplaymcnt  tn  this  country. 
bat  also  tn  the  countries  wtth  wliom  vre 
trade.  If  the  United  States  can  help  in- 
ereaae  interr  sttetial  trade  on  a  soand  beets. 

■sent,  and  thna  a  grsatar  dmsand  Cor  agri- 

Tb  help  baUd  stable  intsmattanal 
we  tn  the  United  States  must  do 
structt've  thinirtng  and  eunetiuct 
which  arm  htCTMee  aim  toupuiU  to  provide 
for  other  countrtea. 
reciprocal  trade-agreements 
Una  been  tn  effect  since  1934  la  ( 
p  forward.  So  far.  It  has 
diSettft  to  measnre  the  value  of  thla  pro- 
after  It  began,  war 
and  war  ttaetf  disrupted  tiormal 
The  pnnrtpaU  licwever.  most  people 
Is  a  good  one.  It  is  a  xcep  forward — 
ocdy  toward  expanded  trade  bat 
woeMi 


^^    I 


for 

„ ^ United 

to  travel  abroad  and 

t  Is  needs  d.  or  e* 
exports  wffl  shrink 
feel  that  the  ~ 
prvicute  oar 

beobtataed.   WhUe  this  may  be  a : 
tar  cf  tinutiig  export  trade,   many   ,     . 

thia  to  be  the  moat  healthy 
way     at    dreatavtoK     ^Bterwattfenal     trade. 

are  limits  aa 
to  what  the    _^^___^^_ 


tt  ia 

goeenHBaBbi  re- 
eC  ttair  ImltMl  dollars.  Aa 
X  said  a  ■■■*■—»—*  agow  mmbj  tndustzial  com- 
modities .ire  arallahle  mly  in  tba  Uhited 
States.  Up  to  Worid  War  II.  Germmy  and 
Japan  snppiled  a  large  variety  of  Indastrlal 
goodk  M0W  their  exporta  are  a  BMie  trickle 
of  Cormar  yaacs.   Ooontrtos  wlshlBC  ta  obtain 

Vtnu^  And  that  bow  they  moat  tam  largely 
to  thia  country.  Therefore  they  HOmr  ob- 
tain their  needed  agricultural  Importa  ftom 
.  or  sobtfdlze  iheir  own  farm- 


Let  OS  tafcealook  at  tha 

ts  7  per- 
cent greater  than  Avteg  the 
the   demand   for   Imporsed    wheat 
strong.    The 

abotR  10  percent  «irtag  the  past  10  years. 
India  is  a 

a  taanit  oC  an 

in 

^ wheat 

for  dnm**^"^  reqtiirementa.     At  the  i»eaent 
an  impart  demand  for  a  large 
£a  several  aurapean  coun- 
oCwhsat  is 


of 

ananally  from  esetom  Ger- 

:nany.    So  fsir  only  a  nnall  ealtme  ot 
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pmiiM  hM  BOTtd  from  brbtnd  the  Iron  eur- 
taln  to  western  Europe  tlnce  Uic  war.  Th« 
aovlai  Unkm  aad  lis  wtalUMa  havi  baen  busy 


In  tt«  ntf  SMt.  lapui.  with  a  popuUtUm 
of  70.000.C00.  tMcam*  about  arlf-niAcicnt  In 
wheat,  prior  to  World  War  n.  but  was  atUl 
troportlDf  nearly  2.000.000  short  tons  of  rtce 
•uraally.  Japan  now.  wtth  a  population  of 
lijIM,  unaMe  to  materlallj  expand 
ktc  production  and  unable  to  obtain 
bat  little  Imparted  rKe.  ts  a  nuu-ket  for  a 
itlal    quantity    q<    wheat    and    other 


This  brief  review  indicate*  that  an  Import 
demand  exists  for  a  substantial  Tolume  of 
wheat  during  the  next  few  years.  But  how 
nucb  tba  ttl^ortlng  nations  will  be  able  to 
•aaaaa  tvoai  the  United  states  is  the  big 
qtMBtlon.  Undoubtedly  the  International 
Wheat  Afrtement  will  have  some  Influence 
In  helping  thlji  country  maintain  a  greater 
export  outlet.  It  should  also  be  a  factor  In 
discouraging  some  importing  countries  from 
stlmaiatlnc  inelBcient  wheat  production 

la  eondUBlon.  the  United  States  must  do 
some  serloua  planning  during  the  next  few 
years.  In  order  to  help  foreign  countries  earn 
dollars  so  they  may  obtain  the  agricultural 
commodltlea  which  they  need  from  this  coun- 
try. I  know  the  members  of  the  Oreat  Plains 
Council  are  Intcrnatioaaily  minded  and  will 
do  their  part  to  encourage  a  large  volume  of 
foreign  trade. 


TW  Reciprocal  Tra^  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEU 

or  nxiNoa 
Of  THB  ROUSE  OP  RKPRK8BNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AuQust  10,  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Conckissionai.  Rxcoko. 
^I  noted  on  page  A5129  an  extension  of 
remarks  which  Included  an  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal.  It  does  not 
take  much  courage  for  a  newspaper  in 
that  part  of  the  South  to  extoil  the 
wonders  of  the  program,  because  the 
South  has.  up  until  now.  been  able  to 
avoid  the  free- trade  approach  of  these 
treaties*  that  are  full  of  deception  and 
>peclal  privilege. 

There  is  practically  an  embargo  on 
cotton  imports;  there  is  an  embargo  on 
tobacco  seed — made  effective  by  prevent- 
ing other  countries  from  raising  our  type 
of  tobacco;  there  Is  an  import  duty  of 
up  to  $1  per  pound  on  tobacco  imports; 
there  Is  a  7-cent  import  duty  on  pea- 
nuts— an  amount  that  is  greater  than 
peanuts  brought  in  the  market  place  be- 
fore the  war.  and  now  constitutes  a  duty 
of  65  percent  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
Many  people  are  telling  the  world  of 
their  interest  In  European  recovery,  but 
seemingly  their  intere:»t  fails  to  include 
a  few  potmds  of  tobacco  seed  for  use  of 
the  Kuropean.^. 

These  treaties  may  sound  nice  to  the 
South,  but  what  about  the  millions  of 
HiKMlfinn  who  are  losliic  their  Jobs  as 
ft  rtnlt  of  this  unwisely  administered 
procramf  How  about  the  other  branches 
of  AMVteftn  agriculture  that  are  being 
qaftl  protection?  The  dtsasuous 
of  these  iineewnrt  treaties  has  not 
been  felt  because  of  the  huge  exports 
under  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  agri- 


cultural price-support  program.  But.  the 
day  of  reckoning  Is  here.  We  cannot 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too,  nor  can  we 
have  our  markets  and  give  them  away 
at  the  same  time.  We  arc  importing 
more  potmds  and  bushels  of  agricultural 
products  than  we  are  exporting.  In 
fact,  we  cannot,  and  are  not,  giving  away 
our  agricultursd  products  as  fast  as  for- 
eign products  are  being  dumped  on  our 
shores. 

The  following  Is  taken  from  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Granger  bill  regarding  fats 
and  oils: 
Table  of  prices  taken  from  the  Sational  Fro- 

risioner   magazine  illustrating  the  extent 

of  the  decline  that  took  pUct  in  only  12 

m€mths  time. 
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This  Eighty-first  Congress  even  went 
so  far  as  to  vote  a  support  price  for  lung 
oil  though  we  imported  130.000.000 
pounds  last  year  and  produced  only  16.- 
000.000  pounds  in  the  United  States. 


Aacricaa  PoKcy  u  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  incmcAit 
IN  THF  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  10  Uegisiative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  article  on 
United  States  mediation  in  China,  writ- 
ten by  Ray  Richards  and  published  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

(This  Is  the  third  of  nve  articles  relating 
the  circumstance  which  wrecked  the  power 
at  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government. 
How  Russian  propagandists  worked  33  years 
to  cuKlvate  the  blighting  American  demand 
for  coaUttoa  between  the  NatlonallalB  and 
the  CommtaiMs  was  told  In  the  OnS  two 
artlclea.) 

(By  Ray  Richards) 

Washihctow.  August  9 — Chief  of  Staff 
George  C.  Marshall  dispatched  Oan.  Joaeph 
Stilwell  to  China  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
to  coordinate  Chinese  and  American  land 
efforts  sgalnst  Japan. 

The  StUwetl  episode  is  only  an  Isolated 
Incident  In  the  China  record.  It  did  not 
give  a  turn  to  erents. 

But  It  eogpHts  IMW  the  eoalttlon  more,  so 
dangerous  to  tba  RspMbllcan  side  In  China, 
was  uking  form  even  In  the  preasures  of  a 
vast  world  war. 

General  Marshall  had  done  a  tour  of  duty 
In  China  In  the  early  lt90%  aad  had  formed 
a  persooal  prejudice  againat 


Oeneral  Stilwell  had  no  knowleilge  at  all  at 
China,  no  Instinctive  sympathy  for  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  no  diplomatic  talents  st  all. 
Moreover,  ha  waa  not  called  "Vinegar  Joe" 
because  oT  swsstnsas  of  disposition. 

■la  ad  risers  from  the  start  were  the  three 
JWms  of  the  American  Kmbaasy— <J<4m  Davis. 
John  8.  Ssrvloe.  and  John  Carter  Vincent 
the   let's-be-falr-to-the-Ccmmuniats   lads. 

By  mid- 1944  StUwell  had  pressed  Chiang 
Kai-shek  so  hard  for  greater  uae  of  the 
Communist  troops  In  the  north,  and  for 
reorganisation  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  admit  Communist  poiltlcoe  to  high  power, 
that  Chiang  aaked  his  recall. 

Of  the  wartime  conduct  of  the  Commu- 
nist trcops.  Maj.  Oen.  R.  B.  McClure.  who 
was  Deputy  Chief  at  BtaM  ondar  Lt.  Oen. 
Albert  C  Wedemeyer  In  China,  said  In  an 
address  at  the  University  of  Colorado  last 
AprU  8: 

"At  this  time  the  Chinese  Communist 
forces  were  not  strong  or  well  equipped.  aiKl 
were  fighting  only  sporadic  guerUla  sctions 
against  both  Japanese  and  National- 
ists. •  •  •  During  these  months  the 
Chlnsas  OoauBualat  forces  gave  neither  Na- 
tlonalista  nor  Americans  real  help  or  as- 
sistance when  It  was  so  sorely  needed." 

Chiang's  argument  was  that  since  1923  the 
Communists  had  been  trying  to  take  over 
the  MatloBalist  Government,  end  that,  be- 
eauaa  Bossla  and  Japan  had  a  pact  of  friend- 
ship, he  oould  expect  no  real  mlUtary 
anea  from  Chlneae  Commimlst  trorpa. 

SUlweU  departed,  and  In  September  11 
President  Roosevelt  sent  two  emtsaarles  to 
China.  Donald  Nelson,  to  help  the  Chinese 
establlah  a  war-p>roductlon  board,  and  Ma). 
Gen.  Patrick  Burley  as  ambassador. 

Hurley   undvalood    the   China 
knew  that  the  entrance  of  the 
camel's  nose  under  the  Nationalist  tent  soon 
would  mean  a  tent  (uU  at  nothing  but  camel. 

He  was  not  long  In  ortlcrtng  Vincent.  Davis, 
and  Service  home. 

Clever  and  ezperleaced  career  dlpiomata. 
they  retalUtcd  by  selalnff  control  of  the 
State  Department  OAea  at  Par  Isslfiii  Af- 
fairs during  the  iiigii— mill  at  the  De- 
partment's high  command  in  the  stmggla 
With  Molotov  over  Burope. 

Vincent  became  director  at  the  odice  He 
was  now  Burleys  boea. 

When  Service  waa  arrested  In  the  Amer- 
aaia  case,  be  was  denounced  by  the  Acting 
secretary  of  State.  Joeeph  Grew,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  no  lover  of  communism. 

But  when  the  Justice  Department  ortlered 
the  Service  prosecutioa  drtypad.  the  Davls- 
Servlca- Vincent  cllqtie  waa  ao  strong  that  It 
could  force  Grew  to  apologise  and  restore 
Service  to  duty. 

Grew  soon  resigned. 

The  neajest  anyone  came  at  the  time  to 
telUng  the  full  truth  about  the  China  situ- 
ation was  Pat  Hurley. 

He  began  denouncing  coalition  roundly  at 
Chungking,  found  himself  ttlocked  repeated- 
ly by  the  Sute  Department  Par  bisteri 
clique  In  Waslngton.  and.  In  November.  1045. 
suddenly  resigned  and  came  home  to  tell 
all. 

He  got  no  ofBclal  help,  however.  The  Sen- 
ate and  House  ^relgn  Affairs  Committees, 
under  Administration  control,  refused  to  give 
htm  s  hearing. 

Hurley  has  since  made  nusMrooi  adteaaaes 
calHng  the  1945  Yalta  secret  agraamaat  the 
mam  Communist  weapon  In  wrecking  Re- 
publican China 

The  Yalta  pacts  that  related  to  China  pro- 
vided: 

1.  llie  sutus  quo  of  outer  Mongolia  to  be 
peassrvsd.  (Outer  Mongolia,  important  in 
Onmmtinlst  coounimleatlon  wtth  Siberia,  had 
t>een  seined  by  Russia  years  before  imder  the 
pretext  of  a  People's  Reputtllc  ) 

7.  RussU  to  receive  preeminent  rights  tn 
the  Manchurtan  port  of  Dalren.  and  Port 
Arthur  as  a  naval  basa. 
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S.  The  Chinese  Tsslaiii  Railroad  and  the 
Bouth  Manchiirtan  Ballroad  to  be  JotnUy 
operated  as  a  Bovlct-Chtncae  conrpany. 

The  effect  was  to  give  Manchuria  to  Rossis 
and    her    Chinese    CoauBualsta. 

The  Chinese  GovemassBt  knew  nothing 
ahoot  thcae  Bscts  vtaM  Bnssla  lafussd  to 
B0V»  oat.        I 

This  was  net  imtU  aasst  cf  Manchtirla  had 
become  a  Chinese  Coammlst  military  base 

The  stage  was  set  at  last  for  American 
madtstVw. 


In  that       tional 


Trib«te  to  Herbert  Hocyer  by 
George  Sokolsky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  K-OJSAS 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Auoust  19  degislatrre  daw  of 
Thundat.Jmne  2<.  1949 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President,  to- 
day. August  10.  a  grateful  Nation  pays 
tribute  to  a  great  American  who  cele- 
brates his  seventy-fifth  birthday  at  his 
home  in  Paio  Alto.  Calif.  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  tbe  Rsoou  tbe 
column  of  George  Sokcdsky  whicii  ap- 
peared yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Times-Heraki,  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

THSSa  BATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 
On  At«t«t  10  at  Palo  Alto,  tn  California, 
manv  frlexids  of  Herbert  Hoover  will  celebrate 
his  eeventy-fttth  anniversary.    The  occasion 

wlU  be  marked  ■•  ^  »■•  »•*  f*"-  ^  """ 
mcrous  gUU  to  the  Hoover  Institute  and 
Library  on  War.  Revolutloa.  and  Peace,  now 
one  of  the  nioat  important  repoattones  of  his- 
torical doctunmts  in  the  world. 

P^w  men  as  79  are  as  active,  as  resilient,  as 
■wMle  as  Bettiert  Hoover.  He  haa  just  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  ardooos  taaks  ct  his 
life,  the  conduct  OC  the  Hoover 
for  the  Organtaatlan  at  the  BsecntlTe 
of  Oovemment. 

He  undertook  this  work  whUe  he  was  suf- 
fering from  Aln^es.  which  beset  him  after 
his  nervous-fshaosting  flights  aronnd  the 
world  OB  behalf  of  better  (ecdiiig  for  the 
people  of  the  conquered  and  liberated  coun- 
tries. Despite  great  pain  in  one  arm.  he  com- 
muted between  New  York  and  Washington: 
daaptte  consMerabie  back-Wting.  he  got  out 
Just  under  ai  reports  of  ths  moat  detaUed 
character. 

Herbert  Hoover  vras  bom  to  the  smaU  vu- 
lage  of  West  Bnaeh.  Iowa,  his  father  being 
the  village  hJacksmtth.  His  mother  was  a 
QoakK  minister,  and  also  at  ttaas  a 
seamstress 

There  were  three  children,  and  when  the 
father  died  his  estate  amounted  to  W.OOO. 
Herbert  Hocvrrs  father  died  when  he  was  6. 
his  mother  when  he  was  10.  Orphaned,  he 
was  eared  for  by  relatives,  first  to  Iowa  and 
later  to  Oregon.  

He  worked  his  way  throxigh  Stanfortl  Uni- 
versity, han^ttng  a  newspaper  and  laundry 
route  as  manager  at  stodoit  activities^  and 
•a  secretary  to  a  geolaglcal  prttfeaaor.  Sum- 
mers he  worked  for  the  United  Statea  Geo- 
Icgtcal  Survey.  Two  years  after  ha  was  grad- 
uated  from  Stanford  as  a  mtntng  eng''*— ' 
he  was  gt^o  ^^  direction  of  the  mtelag  «i- 
terprtses  of  a  Brttiafa  torn  to  Awsttalla.  Ptosn 
then  on  his  career  as  a  mtntng  SBglneer  and 


acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
field. 

This  Horatio  Alger  story  at  Hoover^ 
will  appear  to  aaaay  artlcics  abotit  blm  and 
more  will  Iw^-wrttten  of  his  war  work  and  his 
Presidency.  I  prefer  to  write  ot  the  man's 
growth  to  defeat. 

To  me  It  Is  infinitely  more  totsiestlng  to 
note  the  true  greatness  ot  a  man  to  adver- 
sity. In  tbe  Utter  days  of  IMS,  foesakai 
by  many  to  whom  he  had  given  opportunity, 
smeared,  attacked,  defssard  bj  a  vast  and  po- 
tent «->««'htrw>  aet  up  f or  that  purpoae.  be- 
trayed by  his  own  political  party,  be  took 
it  ail  with  patience,  forbearance,  and  good 
wilL 

I  aed  to  visit  him  nearly  daily  to  those 
liliak  years  and  never  ottce  did  I  hear  him 
^fii^—i  abase  with  strner  Scwnehow  he 
maistatnad  total  objecUvity.  It  is  not  that 
he  lias  no  anger:  his  moral  Indlgnatiop  Is 
fierce.  It  U  rathtf .  I  think,  th^t  the  Qusikers 
do  not  expect  too  mxich  of  people.  It  is 
easier  for  them  to  forgive. 

I   wondered   about   ti^at   during   the   last 
campaign  wlien.  to  one  at  his  speedtea.  Can- 
didate Tnmsan  atta^ad  the  man  who 
actiially  aiding  President 
v«r  brushed  It  aaldi 
work  on  the  Hoorer 
rare  capacity  for 
pubUc  attttodes  and 

Dunng  tl»e  last  2  «•  3  ,  __ 

ver  has  enjoyed  a  restoratloci  of  popt^artty 
MMt  yaUtkc  Lsmm  The  reception  to  him 
at  the  1948  BepuMlcan  Mstkaial  CtMiiialliiit 
was  so  real,  so  apoBtaaacNm.  so  fifi.  thaS 

Tea  he  maintained  an  ■Innfiissi  from  par- 
tlsMi  poUtlca.  an  attitude  h»  adopted  when 
iM  returced  to  Oovemmest  eerrtoe  to  the 
Truman  admtaiistration. 

There    have    been    ctakw    psychologkal 
changes  to  Hoover  to  reesmt  yeses.    Ha 
y  usurer  to  spirtt  than  he  was  10 
He  Is  gay.  at  times 

He  sparca  himself  not  at  aU 
at  the  ailmenu  o*  age— and  he  soSen  eery 
few  of  tham.  He  Likes  young  people  about 
titfii  and  children  and  1m  llkea  to  drive  about, 
stopping  at  diners  and  mcSds.  and  every- 
where  he  mingles  freuy  wtth  the  dttsaoa  he- 
cause  he  is  just  one  at  them.  He  has  no 
side. 

He  Is  never  former  President  ot  the  United 
States:  he  is  jtist  Herbert  Hoover — American. 


The  Hawao  Sbikt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


or 
IN  THE  SE>ATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Auffust  19  aegislative  daw  of 
Thursdag,  J^ne  2  \  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rkcoei)  an  editorial 
entitled  The  Hawaii  Strike."  published 
in  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News-Miner 
of  Aug-ost  3.  1»49.  also  an  ^Bwciai  en- 
titled "Hawuiians  Help  Themsrires." 
published  in  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
of  August  6.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edl- 
tOTials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rzcoas.  as  follows: 

rprom  the  PSlrbanks  (Alaska)  DaUy  Mews- 
Miner  of  Angnat  a.  1M»1 

THS    BAWan    BIBUU 

per  96  days  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  pradafcory  Interoa- 


s  union  and  its  CIO 
Harry  Thlrtgiia  The  tuilon.  on  strike 
stoee  May  1.  has  clsiapad  upon  Hawaii  a 
bhxksde  as  devasUttog  and  as  complete  as 
that  through  whldi  Soviet  Bosste  scmght  to 
force  the  western  powers  out  of  Berlin. 

There  Is.  however,  one  noteworthy  differ- 
ence bet  Teen  the  two.  In  the  case  of  Berlin, 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  do  aomc- 
tliing  atxiut  it  and  did.  In  tbe  case  at  Baerali. 
the  Umted  States  wasnt  and  dldnt. 

Stoce  the  IJOOa  ILWU  workers  walked  od 
the  job.  thereby  tying  up  the 
life  of  a  population  ot  MOOOO 
economy  of  the  islands  has  been  strauied  to 
the  breaking  pomt.  The  tosses  which  have 
been  aaddled  oo  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
thoae  wtth  vrtmn  they  do  Iraslnam  on  tha 
'■^*"**~*  runs  into  mtlllnsw  at  doOsn. 

Poultry  and  dairy  cattle  have  been 
slai^lnered  becauae  of  tlte  lack  a<  feed.  MUk 
productKm  needed  to  feed  babies  Is  doim. 
Cluaens  having  rannsd  milk  to  spare  have 
been  aAed  to  tivn  la  ttHir  extra  supply  to 
puUlc  stations  for  the  beneflt  of  balilea  whose 
parents  have  none  to  give  them. 
The  pteeappia  Indaatry  is 
under  the  Impact  ot  a  shortaae  at 
Lack  of  markets  has  forced 
to  halt  the  harvaating  of 

all 
and 
into  gynumstasma  and  toasparanly  roofed 't^sr 
courts. 

Vlrttially  no  food  has  been  unloaded  to 
Hawaii  since  tlte  strike  began.  Ships  lie  to 
the  harbor  wtth  food  ihtpBaenti  rotting  be- 
cauae  Bitdges  aad  his  ssiaAsas  reCwss  to  un- 
load them — they  set  sail  and  were  on  tha 
high  seas  wtien  the  strike  tiegan.  Tlie  snp- 
idles  of  rice.  Important  to  the  diet  of  the 
Islanders,  as  wfH  as  other  staples  are  nil. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  monopoly  more 
any  ever  bmught  under  tlie  pur- 
rktw  at  tha  Federal  antftmst  lawa.  Por  a 
of  aflatrs,  stwdents  at  thess 
timss  aaaaS  himt  back  thnxigh  the  pafprn  of 
history  soass  150  years  to  the  story  of  the 
the  TrtpoUtan  pirates  against 
rtitpptwg.  Hie  one  Is  no  leas  a 
of  the  peaee  aad  an  aSrant  to  the 

was  tha  other. 

Bridgea.  currently  under  Pedcral  Indict- 
ment oc  the  ground  that  be  lied  when  be 
denied  to  1M5  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Ccmmunlst  Party.  Is  ik>  stranger  to  most 
Alaskans 

He  has  foisUd  upon  this  Territory  the  saaaa 
diaos  and  eeoaomic  hardship  ss  that  wlileh 
is  now  being  eaduxcd  l>y  the  helpless  Ha- 
wallans.  ThrouglKmt  his  rampatgiaa  of  at- 
trttloa  a#aiBst  both  Territories,  the  attltnda 
of  the  Federal  Goveramewt  In  WartitmtOB. 
D.  C-.  has  been  marltad  by  tha  aaaae  eooi 
todifference. 

Consequently,  after  repeated  denials  for 
aid  from  the  Rational  Capital,  line  Ha- 
waiian legislature  was  called  toto  special 
session  last  week  to  adopt  leg;tslatirs\  to  en- 
able the  Islanders  to  cope  wtth  the  strlka 
and  save  themstires  from  ruto. 

As  this  Is  being  written,  the  HawaUaa 
senate  is  considering  a  bill  whMi  wo«dd 
plaea  the  Territory  to  the  stevadarlng  bosi- 
ncas  wMfl  the  end  of  tha  strlka.  Tha  mass 
m  hM  all  indj  passed  tbe  Hawaii  houaa. 
as  to  6.  Warnings  have  been  beard  tlmS 
If  the  bill  becfwoes  law.  there  will  be  blood- 


the  outcome,  the  situation  Is 
tn  which  the  llaticm  and  the  natinfisl 
Iwailiirfilii  can  take  little  pride.  If  the  (tta- 
aster  which  eoationta  Hawaii  could  not  hsva 
been  avoided  by  the  Federal  sta»itas  now 
on  the  books,  then  it  Is  time  that  aosnKhtng 
be  done  to  stres^thca  th*  Taft-Hartley  Uw 
rather  than  to  modl^  it  as  tha  Traaoan  ad- 
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(From  th«  OoiAha  O'ate.)  World  Her«id  of 
Ausvst  6.  lM9t 

RAWAZUirS   HZLP  TRBMSB-TIS 

Reluctantly,  aod  after  a  good  deal  of  balk- 
ing, tb*  Baw»Uaa  bouM  and  Moat*  hare 
i^nMd  to  autborlae  the  Oo?*mor  of  Hawaii 
to  organlar  and  operate  a  publicly  owned 
■tercdorlng  aerTlce.  Labor  opposed  the  bill 
and  ■so  dM  business  Interests.  But  there 
to  be  no  other  way  of  breaking  the 
flehold  of  Communlst-llne  Harry 
BrMges  on  tiM  Islands 

PreaMent  Ttvaamn  Bight  hsve  broken  the 
strike  bjr  tHtag  tlM  Itft-Hvtiey  law.  But. 
since  h*  baa  bs«n  hislsthig  that  It  is  a  bad 
law.  he  wouldn't. 

Some  time,  bowrrer.  Mr.  Tmman  may  srell 
have  to  face  a  show-down,  closer  to  home, 
with  tb*  OoBBHiBlst  ouaapnacy  to  ssiM  Um 
wvrMs  waMr  ftwrta.  of  wbldi  tbs  ■awallan 
strike  is  a  part.  If  he  does,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Injunction  authority  will  come  in  handy. 


TW  Coaadl  «f  Earopc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  UMMTUMD 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Attgust  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tkursdait,  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  O'CONOR  Mr.  President.  In  Une 
With  the  desires  of  all  our  people  to  see 
the  dawn  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
mt  the  world,  there  has  devel- 
we  ail  have  been  made  aware 
thnmgh  communications  from  our  con- 
alttnmta.  •  wide-spread  movement  for 
the  MtekMrfanent  of  a  world  federation. 
j  While  there  are  many  and  difflcult  ob- 
stacles presently  standing  In  the  way  of 
any  such  world  federation,  the  meeting 
today  at  Strasbourg  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  council  of  Europe  is  cal- 
culated to  stir  anew  in  hearts  everjwrhere 
the  Idea  of  a  world  united,  where  prob- 
lems can  be  resolved  through  legLsJatlve 
action  rather  than  on  the  battlefield. 

Great  events  quite  frequently  have 
small  beginnings.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  ccuncll  of  Europe  scheduled  to 
evolve  at  Strasbourg,  which  is  slated  to 
be  the  permanent  capital  of  the  Euro- 
pean consultative  assembly,  may  be  the 
means  of  proving  to  the  world  that  na- 
tions can  combine  in  peace  to  seek  their 
mutuad  procrcas  and  prosperity. 

TKe  tiiJMiMii  In  today's  New  York  Times 
by  Mrs.  Anne  OHare  McCormlck  pic- 
tures so  well  the  scene  attendant- upon 
today's  historic  meeting  and  the  possible 
Implications,  that  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  everyone  interested  in  progress  of 
the  world  toward  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  It  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcobo  as  a  supplement  to  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto, 
ms  follows: 

CotJWCXL  or  Kcsopi  Is  Boajt  om 


(By  Anna  O'Hara  McConnlcfc) 
A  f«w  wvaks  ago  thla  carraapondsnt  went 


(torn  Paris  to  Btraabowg  to 
of  Almrr  prsenlng  Itself  to 
tb*  Brat  Bisattng  placa  or  the  CbuncU  of 
Buropa  and  tb«  permanent  capita  of   the 


European  Coiuultatira  AaMmbly.  It  was  a 
Joamey  in  search  cf  snmethln;;  new.  Tbe 
Vorttgn  Ministers  Conference  wss  Just  oTer. 
It  left  In  the  mouth  a  leas  bitter  taste  than 
prac*dlag  maetingi.  but  nevertheless  a  stale 
taata.  Tb*  daily  repeated  arguments  had 
bec^n  heard  so  often  that  the  nap  was  wora 
off:  the  pattern  of  Potsdam,  invoked  con- 
stantly by  bcth  sides,  had  faded  oui  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  dlsafcrecment.  and  even 
more  In  the  acid  wash  of  events.  When 
tba  talks  end*d.  with  some  amelioration  of 
tba  Bsriln  situation  but  with  a  German 
asttlsmsm  as  far  off  as  ever,  the  impulaa  to 
look  for  anoChsr  approach  to  European  paaee. 
which  centers  on  the  0?rman  problem,  was 
trreaisUblc. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  something 
beginning  Instead  of  ending  Europe 
not  governments  but  people — have  been  talk- 
ing for  a  lopg  time  of  a  Parliament  oC 
and  traw  a'  last  tne  dream  was  taking  i 
midcr  the  aegis  of  governments.  Perhaps 
Strasbourg  will  be  no  more  than  a  talking 
point.  The  parliament  will  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  national  parliaments  but 
will  have  no  legtslstlve  power,  and  skeptics 
doubt  that  governments  will  ever  give  It 
enough  authority  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
real   obstacles  to  European   unity. 

aicK  or  WAS 

Nevertheless  It  is  a  fre&h  start,  a  great 
attempt.  In  the  words  at  Oacagaa  Btdauit. 
It  has  behtnd  it  the  ableat  and  most  realis- 
tic stateamsn  of  Europe.  lu  location  on  the 
historic  European  batUe  line,  where  only  a 
bridge  separates,  or  connects.  Prance  and 
Oermany.  Is  a  bold  departure.  Andre  Phlll:p. 
one  of  the  leadwi  of  the  French  delM;atk>n 
and  a  fervent  apostle  of  unity,  thinks  the 
choice  of  Strasbourg  was  a  mistake.  ~Now- 
where  else  in  Prance  Is  anti-German  feeling 
as  strong  as  In  Alsace."  he  declares.  That  U 
tnie:  yet  nombare  does  one  hear  Pranoo- 
German  relations  discussed  with  such  real- 
ism, sanity  and  broadmlndadness.  The 
people  in  the  borderlands  understand  one 
another.  Without  love  and  without  Illusions, 
they  are  sick  of  futUe  wars  that  always  strike 
them  first. 

For  a  centtiry  Strasbourg  has  been  a  pawn 
In  an  end>ess  battle  Now  it  is  the  cradle 
of  a  new  idea.  In  one  of  its  freshly  scarred 
palaces  the  writer  saw  the  first  flag  of  United 
*irope,  a  green  E  superimposed  on  a  great 
white  U.  The  city  possesses  many  fine  ex- 
amples of  French  eighteenth -century  archi- 
tecture, great  buildings  with  spacious,  well- 
lighted  salons  which  provide  beautiful  quar- 
ters tor  a  capital.  Hotel  and  housing  accom- 
modations are  not  so  adequate.  Last  month 
the  prefect,  the  mayor,  and  the  nonchalant 
Monsieur  Cunln.  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  who 
has  made  the  arrangemenu  for  no  less  than 
64  conferences  since  1946.  were  requisition- 
ing space  for  more  tiian  a  thousand  visitors, 
including  aoo  reporters,  more  than  covawd 
the  Big  Pour  meeting. 

THK  msT  ssssioir 

Today  the  Council  opens.  Church  bells 
ring,  flsigs  fly.  the  great  rectangle  of  the  Place 
Kleber  is  filled  with  excited  people,  and  in 
the  gay  and  graceful  hall  of  the  Hi>tel  de 
VUle.  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  10  found- 
ing nations — Britain.  France.  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Metherlands,  Luxemburg.  Sweden.  Nor- 
way. Denmark,  and  Eire — will  hold  their  first 
seaslou.  Actually  they  will  be  13.  fur  Oreere 
and  Turkey  have  asked  and  l>een  Invited  to 
participate  in  the  Inaugural  nt— ling  The 
OouncU  Will  decide  on  the  mtbods  of  pro- 
cedure and  ttie  broad  outlines  of  the  agenda 
for  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  about  100 
members. 

The  dlfferertee  between  this  and  all  oOmt 
Internallunal  b<xlle«  la  that  It  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  pa  filament  and  not  a  conference. 
It  does  not  represent  a  group  of  goveranMnts 
spaa  king  («v  aU  parties  and  malnUiniog  a 
national  point  of  view.     Rather  it  is  com- 


posed d  iBpr— ntatlvea  oC  the  various  par- 
ties In  each  country,  and  is  Just  as  likely  to 
(tpllt  or  combine  on  party  lines — Socialist. 
Conservstlve.  Cbristiau  Democrat,  et  oeiera — 
na  on  national  Unes.  If  it  electa  to  follow 
parliamentary  Instead  of  conference  proce- 
dure. It  will  have  such  expert  parUaaaanca* 
rlans  as  Mr  Church.U.  M  S.raak  and  Lsoa 
n'um  to  help  coordinate  into  a  working  sys- 
tt,m  the  widely  difl'erent  rules  and  habits 
of  European  parliaments. 

v.". is  T/IU  be  diBlcuK.  The  Assembly  pro- 
poses to  recommend  at  once  tuch  practical 
steps  toward  unity  as  a  European  passport, 
a  E'jropean  charter  of  civil  rights,  a  supreme 
r  >urt.  a  joint  patent  office,  a  puttUc-^orks 
program.  Every  one  of  these  projects  bristles 
with  diXculties.  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  no  member  of  the  new  Assembly  has 
had  any  experience  with  a  Federal  system  or 
is  accustomed  to  think  in  Federal  terms. 
This  Is  one  of  many  reasons  why  advocates  of 
Atlantic  Union  think  their  project,  mhlch 
would  include  such  great  federations  as  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  offers  greater 
chances  of  soeceas  as  well  as  grester  strength. 
What  power,  they  ask.  can  Western  Europe 
wield  by  Itself? 

Csrtainly  none  when  broken  up  Into  small 
national  units.  The  importance  of  Stras- 
bourg Is  ttmt  It  recognizee  this  fact.  It  gtvea 
a  local  habitation,  a  name  and  a  program 
to  the  Idea  o(  unity.  The  acceptanc-  and 
formulation  of  this  Idea  in  Europe  Is  an 
essential  step  toward  that  Atlantic  com- 
munity, the  union  of  the  free,  which  de- 
velopments in  the  East  are  forcing  on  tha 
western  world. 


Record  of  National  Labor  Refatkat 
Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  WXW  TOKK 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday .  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  rVES  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Diminished  Backlog." 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  August  6,  1949.  It  praise.s  the 
excellent  record  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Boexd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

DUIIMISUKD   BACKLOG 

One  Improvement  that  hMS  resulted  from 
th3  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  tliat  not  even  the 
most  rabidly  opposed  union  wUl  be  disposed 
to  condemn,  is  the  greater  speed  with  ah.ch 
the  enlarged  National  Labor  HeLaUons  Board 
has  been  able  to  act.  Reporting  a  137-pcto«xk 
Increase  In  the  number  of  declakms  lasuad 
Ui  iu  first  full  flscal  year  over  the  13 -year 
annual  average  of  the  Wagnar  Acts  three- 
man  board.  Chairman  Paul  M.  Hanog  attrl  - 
utas  tbs  improvement  to  a  rotating  panel 
ayaUm.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  Board  members  and 
under  it  three  Board  members  alt  as  a  panel 
with  full  power  to  make  dedaions  In  caaes 
which  do  not  involve  questions  of  xnnjot 
policy  on  which  the  full  Board  acU.  Thus 
two  mam  hers  are  freed  for  the  study  of  other 
cases  and  ocrlain  neoassary  administrative 
duties.  Another  measure  of  the  Board's  «f- 
fldancy  is  the  reduction  of  lu  Ivick:  ::  at 
by  46  paroant  tram  the  previous  >.-::j-. 
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An  administrative  system  which  reduces  the 
time  element  in  resolving  labor  disputes 
serves  the  public  Interest.  That  such  a  rec- 
ord has  been  established  In  this  first  full 
year  of  administration  of  the  higixly  contro- 
versial Taft-Hartley  Act  speaks  well  for  the 
diligence  of  the  Board  and  Its  staff. 


Failure  of  Program  to  Reconvert  Liners 
"Mariposa"  and  ''Monterey'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHIHCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Wednesday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
from  the  Call-Bulletin  of  San  Prancisco. 
Calif.,  of  August  4.  I  am  not  informed 
on  the  merits  of  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  editorial,  but  the  editorial  Is  be- 
ing offered  as  an  accommodation  to  a 
friend,  and  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa:  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows:^ 

FALSS  ECONOMV — SEN  ATI  ACTIOK  SCTTTTtlKC 
PLAM  TO  nrCOtnXKT  LIKXKS  "BfUaiPOSA", 
"MONTZXrr"   BLOW   TO    ICXaCHAlTT    MAaiXE 

A  deplorable  instance  of  false  economy  and 
reckless  penny  pinching,  as  contrasted  to 
wise  budget  trtmmlng.  is  contained  in  the 
United  States  Senate's  action  In  knocking 
aside  the  program  to  reconvert  the  liners 
Monterey  and  Jrartpo»3  into  de  luxe  passen- 
ger vessels. 

Both  ships  had  been  operated,  before  the 
war.  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co..  a  Matson 
subsidiary.  In  the  Pacific  trade;  they  served 
as  troopships  during  the  vrar. 

The  plan  was  for  the  Government  to  buy, 
<»•  otherwise  assist  In  the  reconversion  of. 
the  vessels,  and  then  charter  the  Monterey 
to  the  American  President  Lines  and  the 
Mariposa  to  the  Matson  Lines. 

However,  legislation  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Maritime  Commission  to  pro- 
ceed tovrard  such  a  program  was  stricken 
from  an  appropriations  bill  for  Independent 
Government  oflBces — such  as  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Both  of  these  vessels  now  are  at  Alameda. 
Work  on  them  would  strengthen  our  waning 
passenger  fleet,  a  vital  arm  of  the  American 
merchant  marlte.  and  would  give  valuable 
stimulus  to  the  shipbuUding  activity  which 
the  west  coast  needs  and  which  is  urgently 
important  to  adequate  national  defense 

The  ctirrent  administration  Is  apendmg, 
and  has  spent,  billions  of  dollars  to  build  up 
Industry  in  Europe. 

Much  of  this  reconstruction  effort,  partic- 
ularly m  the  maritime  trade,  now  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  foreign  competi- 
tors of  American  business  are  offering  seri- 
ous commercial  rivalry  to  United  States 
firms — with  the  aid  of  money  which.  In  ef- 
fect, has  t>een  drained  off  American  Industry 
throtigh  taxation. 

The  Senate,  in  short,  is  economical  wlien 
It  comes  to  offering  any  help  to  American 
Industry — and  in  tills  case,  which  Involves 
shtpbutldliig  and  the  United  States  merciiant 
fleet,  an  Industry  which  not  only  is  econom- 
ically important  but  which  Is  essential  from 
a  national  security  standpoint.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  is  lavish  In  Ita 
proffer  of  help  to  foreign  Industry. 


No  program  wliich  puts  America  last  eaa 
be  a  really  effective  way  of  preserving  our  da- 
mocracy  and  our  way  of  life. 

Many  of  the  New  (or  Fair)  Deal's  subsidy 
programs  are  nothing  ntore  than  giganti- 
cally wasteful  boondngglaa.  valuable  politi- 
cally, perliape,  to  the  bureaticrau  In  aOot 
but  certainly  not  healtliful  or  whoicaomc 
economically. 

Then  along  comes  a  legitimate,  useful,  and 
Indeed  necessary  proposal  for  Government 
aid.  such  as  ttie  plan  for  the  Monposa  and 
the  Monterey,  and  It  is  ruled  out. 

This  pound-foolishness  simply  doesnt 
make  sense,  and  Congress,  if  tiiere  Is  any 
vray  at  all  to  do  so.  should  act  Immediately 
to  revive  the  program  for  these  two 


Tlie  Paaaiaaniaii  Hifliwaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  August  3.  1949,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  much  more  than 
passing  Interest,  and  I  should  like  this 
story  of  the  building  of  the  Panamanian 
Highway,  constructed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  be  inserted  in  the 

RfCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pwinted  in  the  RicotB, 
as  follows: 

Matxtaxntnc  or  Vital  Lixk  Snas  Doxxbts 

Balboa  Hzichts.  C.  Z.— A  tranacontlnmtal 
highway  is  quite  a  gift  to  any  nation. 

This  is  the  girt  that  tiny  Panama  recently 
received  from  the  United  States. 

On  June  30  the  51 -mile  Boyd-Rooaevelt 
Highway  running  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Pacific  across  this  istlimus  vras  for- 
mally turned  over  to  tlie  Panama  Govern- 
ment. Now  It  Is  up  to  Panama  to  maintain 
tills  $10,000,000  cement  iiighway  built  by  the 
United  States  PuWlc  Roads  Administration. 

Panama  contributed  the  necessary  land 
tiirough  exproprlauon.  Also,  Panama  fur- 
nished, free  of  cliarge,  stone,  gravel,  sand, 
earth,  and  other  natural  products  for  the 
construction.  All  other  costs,  totaling 
•9.175.736.35,  were  paid  by  the  United  States, 
according  to  John  L.  Humbard.  PRA  division 
engineer. 

Named  after  August©  S.  Boyd,  former  Pres- 
ident of  Panama,  and  Franklin  D.  Rooae- 
velt.  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  iU  Inception,  the  roadway  is  the  moat 
Important  on  tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama 

CAKAI.   A2«0    BAnJK>AD 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in 
1914  there  liave  been  only  two  means  of  sur- 
face transportation  between  tiie  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
surrounding  nation  of  Panama. 

One  method  was  by  boat  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal;  the  other  was  via  the  Panama 
Railroad,  a  100-year-oM  railway  much  ot 
wlKjae  roadway  is  single  track. 

From  a  sectirity  angle  neither  iras  desirable 
for  quick  transport  of  troops  from  one 
location  to  another.  Mtitiier  was  quickly 
repairable. 

A  motor  highway  aeroas  Panama  was  the 
obvious  answer  for  speedy  movement  of  mili- 
tary forces  defending  the  world  short-cut.  It 
bad   seemed   desirable   for   years,   but   only 


under  the  stress  of  mlUtary  necessity  was  It 
accomplisbad.  tt  seemed  an  honest  mUltary 
need.  Panama,  of  course,  desired  it  iilghly 
for  commercial  reasons  as  well  as  for  th» 
opening  up  of  entire  new  areas  of  the  Re- 
public where  roads  had  never  existed. 

Panama  was  committed  to  pay  for  a  major 
portion  of  the  roadway,  but  Panama  bad  no 
money.  If  the  road  vras  to  be  buUt  when 
the  military  leaders  vranted  It,  the  best  that 
Panama  could  do  was  expropriate  the  re- 
quired land  and  furnish  such  nattiral  mate- 
rials as  sand,  gravel,  and  rock,  which  were  at 
band. 

tTNTTXS  STATZS  StnT-T  SOAB 

Under  these  conditions,  with  military  ur- 
gency demanding  action,  the  United  States 
built  the  read.    And  paid  for  it. 

The  first  vehicle  crossed  the  Isthmus  over 
this  highway  on  January  18.  1942.  It  was 
opened  to  military  traffic  on  AprU  18.  1943. 
and  to  the  general  public  on  AprU  15.  1943. 
This,  incidentally,  was  the  day  that  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone  dianged  from  the  left- 
hand  drive  to  right-hand  drive  to  conform 
with  general  driving  regulations  eUewbara, 
particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  tile  fact  tliat  tills  Boyd -Roosevelt 
Highway  has  i>eeh  In  daily  use  In  some  parts 
since  1942,  and  in  aU  pa^  since  1943,  the 
record  will  show  It  vras  not  completed  untU 
June  13.  1949 — and  then  formally  turned 
over  to  the  Republic  of  Panana  cm  June  30. 
1949. 

Wiiat  was  completed  in  the  Intervening 
years?  A  1.150-foot  street  at  the  Atlantic 
end.  OfBcials  recall  tiiat  Panama  contem- 
plated an  ovM^iass  over  another  iilghway  at 
this  point.  Pending  Panama's  decision,  tbe 
United  States  left  tiiis  section  unflnlshed. 

nxAKciAL  xasrazas 

Quite  recenUy  Panama  admitted  iiavlng  no 
ftmds  vrlth  which  to  carry  out  any  poaaiWa 
plans,  so  tiie  Panama  Canal  englnecrtnf 
forces  built  the  last  augment. 

"Hie  State  Department  In  Washington,  tlie 
American  Embassy  In  Panama  City.  Mr.  Hum- 
bard. and  othCT  nfflrlals  In^st  tiiat  the  above 
reason  vras  ttie  sole  one  for  failure  to  com- 
plete the  highway  at  this  point  In  1942. 

One  bears  other  opinions,  and  they  are 
admitted  to  have  a  kernel  'jf  truth.  Here 
is  what  unofficial  sources  claim: 

Panama's  abUity  ex  Inclination  to  maintain 
public  works  was  distrusted,  and  its  unend- 
ing distress  in  matters  financial  was  reccg- 
niaed  by  military  leaders.  Therefore,  ttiey 
hesitated  to  turn  over  their  newly  completed 
essential  highway  to  Panama  in  1942.  or  even 
In  1943.  because  It  was  Important  to  them  to 
keep  it  100  percent  operative. 

While  under  American  control,  slides  and 
other  difficulties  which  hampered  traffic  cotild 
receive  Immediate  attentlcm  with  the  best 
and  most  modem  mactilnery  and  a  trained 
highway  staff  to  work  24  hours  a  day,  U 
need  be. 

Could  Panama  offer  even  mediocre  ma- 
diinery  or  men  with  training  In  such  work? 

The  answer  may  be  seen  m  the  fact  ttiat, 
during  the  period  most  essential  to  the 
United  States,  this  highway  remained  tech- 
nically unfinished,  and.  therefcve.  ttie  United 
States  did  all  the  maintenance  and  ottier 
necessary  woi^  on  It.  How  It  has  been  turned 
over  to  Panama,  and  aone  Americana  are 
doleftil  In  their  predictions  of  what  may 
happen. 

atncoas  or  bzvolt 

Tlie  latter  point  to  the  Inadeqtiacy  of  Pana- 
ma's treasury,  rumors  of  revolt,  several  vreeks' 
oocnplete  suspenakm  ot  civU  tighu,  and  the 
downtrend  m  bualneaa. 

Americans  ask  how  Panama  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anytliing  under  existing  condl- 
tlODS  when,  in  normal  times,  Panama  alleged- 
ly has  failed  to  keep  many  agreements  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Boyd-Rooeevelt  Hlghvray  is  of  extrwia 
Importance  to  bo«b  Panama  and  tiie 
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To  th«  flrvt.  for  mnmmnUd  r»— dm; 
U>  Um  Mcood.  for  mUlUtfy  ^fmat. 

PuiaaM  City,  tb*  capital.  umI  Coldn.  tbc 
MBOBd  largest  city  of  Panama.  ar«  raachlnc 
toward  each  otiMr  acroM  a  eonUoant  uoaacd 
by  this  24-foot-wM«  ribbon  ot  oanant  puUi- 
U^  aakto  a  Juagl*.  Daily,  new  oonstritcUon 
U  Man.  Tovna  arc  tprUkglnff  up.  Bu«cs'rvu> 
brt^aM  the  two  cltlM  huurly.  vltn  :-.  dollar 
flu*  lor  th«  trantcootlnantal  Journey 

CoounarckU  tranaportatloD.  as  well  a*  prl- 
vaU  ears,  has  taken  away  the  once  lucrative 
h^itlnttt  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  A  legal 
Bonopoty  on  tninatrthmHn  transpcrtauoo 
VM  ImM  Iqr  the  Paoaaa  BaHroart  urtu  con- 
•tmetlon  of  the  hl«hw«y  Since  the  Panai^i.i 
Railroad  ts  100  percent  owned  by  the  United 
Statea,  the  reilnqutshment  of  Its  monopoiy 
wsi  another  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  highway  in  addition  to  the 
mooey  spent 

!%•  qawtkn  of  bow  Panama  will  tnnlntaln 
Its  new.y  acquired  B:^-Rno9eve)t  Hirhway 
furrows  the  br'>ws  of  mai:y  Americnns.  and 
Panamanians,  too  Exp«'l^n<^  has  shown 
the  lack  cf  care  of  hundreds  of  mi;es  of 
penetration  roads  built  by  the  United  States 
Army  In  Panama  during  the  war  Un- 
toucbed  and  unrepaired,  they  are  deteriorat- 
ing, despite  their  obrlous  Tatue  to  a  nation 
which  needs  pcnetratloa  roads. 

L^xral  press  reports  and  some  personal  In- 
spections by  the  writer  besr  out  the  feneraWy 
reported  strlpptng  of  tmportart  well- 
equipped  bases  turned  over  by  American 
troops  to  the  Panama  Oovemment  on  evacu- 
ation of  the  baaes  here.  Roofs  have  been 
ripped  oir.  lumber  has  been  torn  from  bul!d- 
tags.  plumbing  fixtures  hsre  been  removed. 
•Dd  even  txnderground  wster  lines  hare  been 
dug  up  for  the  pipe,  it  la  reported.  It  is  a 
national  scandal,  and  proaysed  invcstl^a- 
tloos  have  done  notlilng   but  coofVrm   the 


If  this  Is  a  fair  sampla  ot  what  to  expect, 
the  Bo7d -Roosevelt  Highway  faces  a  precarl- 
o«s  future.  And.  from  a  military  standpoint. 
It  Is  as  important  today  as  It  was  on  comple- 
tion. It  still  possaaeea  the  one  characteristic 
that  makes  tt  of  surp— sing  value — It  Is  the 
only  transportation  msdlum  for  motor  ve- 
hlclea  or  mechaolaed  warfare  vehicles  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

One  long-time  Canal  Zone  resident  pointed 
out  Uat  Pnonan  Im*  torcaly  and  wmrtefntly 
tfMMUMlad  lo  be  ■owsidsrsrt  an  a^al  aatloo 
la  d— llnp  with  the  United  Sutae.  In  tba- 
ory.  thia  has  ber:i  proper.  In  practice,  says 
Um  oid-tlmer.  Panama  has  been  unwilling 
or  uiukbla  to  carry  lu  load  in  most  bilateral 
arrangenenu  with  the  United  StaUs. 


Reciproctl  Trad*  AfrttMcnt  L«f Ulalida 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

ur  CSr>taiA 

IN  TH«  SBNATK  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Auffxut  10  ^legiilative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricj*d  an  editorial 
enUtled  Get  the  Trade  Pact  Bill  Off  the 
Senatorial  Sidetrack. "  from  the  BalU- 
more  Sun  of  Augmt  7.  1949. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Ricoko. 
i^^pUows: 

JfjmM   TBAOS-rACT   aOX"  OVT   THI   KTMATOaLU. 

^^  amrnucK 


There  are  BMuiy  po^nu  in  the  Amartean 
onnrtttirtlTTnal  system  wheie  (orel^  obaerv- 


ers  find  tbemaelvta  confused.  There  are 
soBM  which  are  confualng  even  to  Americans. 
Take  that  report  the  other  day  out  of  An- 
nccy.  In  Prance.  Most  of  the  major  trading 
nations  outside  the  Soviet  blcc  are  bon^n- 
Ing  together  at  Annecy  to  work  out  new  trade 
»nts.  And  this  partlcttlar  dlspaufa 
that  the  United  States  had  Just  cloaed 
deals  with  Denmark.  Norway.  Plnland.  and 
Greece. 

But  the  dlspstch  then  went  on  to  add  that 
the  suitutory  authority  en  which  the  Anwr- 
Icsn  bargainers  are  aperatlnK  has  not  been 
renewed.  It  lapsed  on  June  30.  IM.  Thus 
the  Americana  at  Annecy  have  been  ans- 
pended  in  a  kind  of  diplomatic  vacui.m.  car- 
rying en  with  their  bargaining  activities 
thoui^h  the  law  that  supports  these  uctivltics 
h:is  been  Jerked  o«K  ffrem  under  their  feet. 
Compared  with  the  American  bargainers  at 
Annecy  Uie  man  who  merely  walks  on  water 
has  a  relatively  Flmple  act. 

Of  course  the  only  reason  the  Americans 
can  get  away  with  It  Is  that  extension  of  the 
Trade  ATreementa  Act  ts  confldenfy  ex- 
pected. The  lav  has  been  on  the  books  klnce 
1&34  and  Is  the  core  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  which  makes  It  vital  to  our  diplomatic 
policy  too.  We  have  seen  all  over  agiln  in 
practice  how  economic  planning,  currency 
reelrtetlonlsm.  bilateral  trade  and  all  the 
other  trade  heresies  Irritate  international  re- 
lations We  kno-*  mere  firmly  than  ever 
before  that  multilateral  trade  as  provided  in 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemenu  Act  Is  the 
true  and  sovereign  lubricant  cf  International 
friction  points. 

And  the  truth  Is.  we  bare  not  wholly  neg- 
lected the  trade  agreements  extender  bill. 
It  psssed  the  Boose  on  Pebn'ary  9.  last.  It 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Plnance 
CoRunlttee  March  11.  But  then  it  got  side- 
tracked on  the  Senate  calendar  by  the  great 
rush  of  other  business.  It  is  now  scheduled 
to  be  taken  up  after  the  minimum  wage  de- 
bate has  ended  The  m  wage  matter 
should  be  the  order  i  :  <'  business  now, 
but  it  too  has  been  sldctra. ic'd  by  th"  welter 
of  lagging  appropriation  bills.  So  It  csn  be 
»ild  that  action  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  Is  definitely  scheduled,  thcug*!  there  n 
no  way  of  telling  exactly  when  It  will  be 
reached. 

Certstnly  the  sctton  ought  to  be  expedited 
ss  much  as  possible.  Por  the  trtith  Is  thst 
the  trade-agreementH  *•'"  '•-••tf  may  rijn  into 
long  debate.    The  R'  vs  In  the  Con- 

gress ore  Inilstsnt  on  certain  changes  which 
they  lav  will  enhance  the  protections  do. 
mestic  IndiiafrlM  enjoy  nndrr  the  set  Yrt 
the  dincultirs  forel«ners  have  In  selling  In 
our  market  is  already  so  great  that  It  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  causes  of  the  dollar  fhfirt- 
sge  now  devsitating  much  of  the  western 
Wdrld  Americana  would  be  dopes  Ir 
F.endin'?  aid  money  abroad  by  the  ' 
they  reduced  even  further  the  possibility  of 
getting  goods  t>ack  in  exchange. 


Repeal  of  Wartime  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENcION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHlLBiN 

or  uASSACHvscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPSnSNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr     PHILBIN     Mr.    Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ♦•vt^^^ 
my  remarks   In   the  RrcORO.   I   i 
therein  the  foUowlnc  ercerd!:.  e^i- 

written  ar-    '■  from  L?ic  O  iidm  ;    :.I.t.-s.) 
Ne>*:j  CO:  4  a  ftUumary  of  my  re- 


marks In  the  House  on  the  repeal  of 
wartime  excise  tcxes: 

PniLBiM  Calls  ran  PtocaAM  To  Dcviaop 
UNITBB  &TATta  ECOMOMT — BTsnfxss.  Em- 
FLOVMBNT    KXPANSIOIt    A.-Xn>   ST   CONCSFSS- 

MAN  rOB  MAINTAIKUIO  AMrrJCAN  STAKDABfr— 

Wants  Assubances  to  Industby 
Calling  for  a  program  to  promote  and  en- 
courage expansion  of  buflncss  and  employ- 
ment. Congressman  Philip  J.  PsnaiM.  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts,  recently  called  for 
p  f lilve  OsTcmment  action  to  d«\c!cp  an 
expanding,  dynamic  economy  in  vh.ch 
American  workers  can  bs  steadily  employed 
1  T  high  American  l>vlng 

t         td      "I   am    interested." 

the  Cungrcesman  said,  "In  reeking  to  pro- 
mote Government  action  by  this  Consrress 
which  may  re«:'ilt  In  rever^in?  the  trend  and 
reinstating  conditions  under  which  our  great 
American  productive  eccnomx  machine  may 
be  opened  up  again.     Of  utmost  Imp  «» 

always  Is  the  need  for  keeping  em; 
and  labor  staiKlards  at  a  high  level. ' 

Aasva/.Ncxs  to  ovsutzss 

"I  have  repeatedly  staud."  said  Mr.  Phtl- 
siM.  "that  national  prosperity  was  Inevuably 
bound  up  with  encouragement  of  cur  (ree- 
enterprlsc  productive  system  and  the  r.ghts 
of  the  individual,  that  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise could  be  destroyed  by  oppressive  taxa- 
tion as  well  as  by  social iaet Ion. 

"At  the  present  time  It  Is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  can  and  should  do  two  things 
to  stem  tlie  tide  of  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment First,  give  unmistakable  assursnce  to 
business  and  enterprise,  larce  a:^d  small,  that 
It  Is  In  no  dsnger,  through  present  or  c^n- 
t?mp!sted  socisl  programs  of  being  llqui- 
dnted  by  oppreseive  taxation  and  unsound 
governmental  experiments.  Scrcondly.  Ini- 
medlataly  repeal  war  excise  taxes  which  are 
now  exercising  additional  recessloiuu-y  ihflu- 
e.nces  on  business.  Neither  of  these  measures 
will  t>e  unduly  costly  to  the  Government. 
The  first  can  be  accomplUhcd  by  a  strong 
statement  of  policy:  the  second,  by  adoption 
of  a  pending  repeal  mcasiu-e  which  In  effect 
would  revive  business  in  the  opinion  of  some 
tax  experts  to  riKh  sn  extei.t  as  to  offset 
very  substantially  any  losses  Incurred  by  the 
elimination  of  tax  revenue  heretofore  col- 
lected from  sales  of  the  articles  taxed." 

Lown   coNsoMra   nurca 
"Some   of   these   srtl'les   arc    referred   to 
as  liuury  lums.  tnit  in  many  cnses  thu  is 

a  distinct  mlst.'jmer,  I  will  not  argue  lUe 
matter  here,  but  tt  U  clesr  to  me  that  a  great 
many  of  ttie  srttcles  brandtd  as  luxuries  are 
lu  (set  necessities  ablcb  are  used  lu  the 
r\erjd«y  lives  of  our  people  If  the  repeal 
atcasure  can  be  brought  lo  the  floor  of  the 
H>>use.  It  Is  my  intention  to  cfler  an  amend- 
ment 111'  unit  salds  of  stotrlc.  ftm, 
and  oil  appltsDcea  prewntly  taasd 
excise  tax  taws.  It  is  certainly  rldlcu- 
that  we  ahould  l>e  taxing  such  a  dis- 
tinct ncceaslty  as  a  stove  in  the  hourchold 
of  our  ordinary  working  citizens  of  "a  tyj;e 
used  for  cooking,  heating,  or  keeping  warm 
ftx5d  or  beverages'  (or  consumption  in  Ameri- 
can homes  by  the  American  people.  It  is 
equally  fantastic  that  we  should  be  taxing 
at  wartime  rates,  handbags  and  accemorles 
which  women  customarily  carry  on  tl.eir 
persrn, 

■Oovernor  Bowles  of  Connecticut  very 
rommendafcly,  I  t>el!eve.  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  these  excise  taxes  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed and  that  the  effect  thereof  would  be 
to  pr 

out  ■ .  :  .  .  ■  .  >  .  ... 
and  Impetus  is  lu-^ently  required  to 
u  further  dUtressing  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent recession.  Senator  George  u>  of  funilar 
^'«*  M  /leagues  are  in  agreenient. 
My  Ci&u.      ,     .  u  inend.  Coogrcasman  MAa- 
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m*  has  filed  a  discharge  petition  to  sectire 
early  repeal  which  Inrttes  bipartisan  support. 
"I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Congress 
will  take  a  broad,  nonpartisan  attitude  to- 
ward this  matter  and  unite  on  a  sound,  con- 
structive, economic  policy  to  check  waste 
and  extravagance  In  the  Federal  Government 
and  where  possible,  without  impairing  es- 
sential functions  and  services,  to  eliminate 
onerous  taxes  upon  the  American  people  and 
also,  of  course,  by  our  conduct  and  attitude 
respecting  totalitarian  proposals  looking  to- 
ward regimentation  of  our  economy  to  assure 
the  American  working  man  and  the  American 
businessman,  that,  as  Representatives  of  the 
people,  we  Intetxl  to  maintain  conditions  in 
our  Government  and  in  the  Nation  which. 
Instead  of  discouraging  and  stagnating,  will 
encourage  and  promote  expansion  of  busi- 
ness and  courageous  development  of  our 
trade.  This  Is  the  way  to  insure  an  expand- 
ing, dynamic  economy  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can workers  can  be  steadily  employed  In  good 
jobs,  and  our  high  American  standards  wtilch 
are  the  envy  of  the  whole  world  may  t>e 
maintained." 


Those  Rosy  Reports  on  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MTCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Monday.  August  J.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

those  BOST  BZPOBT9 

With  another  ERP  bUl.  for  $5  580.000,000, 
approaching  a  vote  In  Congress,  there's  some- 
thing suspicious  about  glowing  reports  of 
how  the  Marshall  plan  has  saved  Europe 
from  communism. 

The  Italian  defense  minister,  for  Instance. 
says  thst  the  Italian  Communist  Party  has 
lost  700.000  members  since  last  April's  Amer- 
ican-backed election.  The  Italian  Commie 
boas  Isughs  at  that  one.  Claims  he  has  as 
many  followers  as  ever. 

The  loss  of  sests  by  Communists  In  the 
recent  cantonal  elections  In  Prance  was 
played  up  In  the  headlines.  When  you  got 
down  to  the  end  of  the  story  you  discovered 
that  they  polled  a  heayy  popular  vote  They 
•toeted  few  candidates  for  local  oOces  Im- 
eatise  of  s  trick  voting  system  which  discrim- 
inated against  tbem. 

Whether  sny  large  number  of  Communists 
in  Europe  have  been  permanently  converted 
to  democracy  Is  doubtful.  There  seems  to  t)e 
a  lot  of  "rice  Christians"  over  there  who  are 
ready  to  backslide  the  moment  we  stop  feed- 
ing them.    They  won't  stay  Iwught. 

This  being  the  case,  attempting  to  contain 
communism  with  dollars  promlaes  to  be  an 
endless,  expensive,  snd  futile  experiment  In 
political  proseljrtlng.  Congress  should  re- 
member that. 


Lessons  From  the  Whitewash  Paper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MHiNKaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'TS 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD      Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


Include  the  following  penetrating  analy- 
sis from  the  New  York  Times  of  Augvist  7. 
1949,  of  the  incredible  miscalculations 
our  State  Department  made  in  dealing 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  Yet.  most 
of  the  same  men  who  made  these  mis- 
takes are  still  in  charge  of  our  policy- 
making. How  can  anyone  triist  their 
judgment  to  be  better  now  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past?  We  must  have  a  com- 
plete housecleaning  of  those  responsible 
for  plans  which  led  to  the  threatened  loss 
of  China  to  Communist  control,  and  put 
fresh  men  in  charge  who  do  not  have 
post  errors,  no  matter  how  well  Inten- 
tioned.  to  defend: 

PBOSPECTS  FOB  CHIHA 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  taken  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Issuance  of  the  white  paper  on 
China  to  set  forth  five  basic  principles  on 
which  future  United  States  policy  In  the  Far 
East  should  be  based.  Presumably  this  Is  the 
answer  to  the  expected  criticism  that  the 
white  paper  is  largely  negative  and  largely 
defeatist.  Presumably  also  these  principles 
will  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  the  ad- 
visory group  on  Far  Eastern  policy  that  is 
shortly  to  begin  Its  deliberations. 

An  examination  of  these  principles  along- 
side the  white  paper  will  Indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  fundamental  change  in  the  offi- 
cial t7nlted  States  outlook  on  China.  How 
this  change  can  t>e  Implemented  wUl  be  in 
pa.'t  the  in-oblem  of  the  new  advisory  com- 
mittee and  even  more  largely  the  problem  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  That 
problem  Is  to  turn  mistakes  into  correct 
Judgments,  despair  Into  hope,  defeat  Into 
victory. 

The  white  paper.  In  spite  of  its  length,  is 
limited,  and  one  of  Its  critical  limitations  is 
Its  narrowness  In  ascribing  responsibility  for 
the  debacle  in  China.  The  upshot  of  the 
document  is  to  place  that  responsibility  sole- 
ly upon  the  alleged  Incompetence  of  the 
government  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Beyond  dispute  the  Incompetence  was  there. 
but  It  was  by  no  means  the  only  cause. 
Other  large  factors,  such  as  the  foreign- 
Inspired  dynamism  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party,  have  been  omitted  or  minimized, 
and  they  are  now  supplied,  if  by  Implicstton 
only,  in  the  statement  of  principles  made  t>y 
Secretary  Acheson, 

What  must  stand  out  In  any  honest  ap- 
proach to  the  China  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  complete  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
alms  and  objectives  of  the  Chinese  Comma* 
ntsu  and  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  Is  now 
quite  clear  U  that  President  Chiang's  ssti« 
mate  of  those  aims  was  right  and  that  tlM 
State  Department's  estimate  was  wronf. 
The  white  paper  doee  not  and  apparently 
cannot  say  that,  but  It  Is  there  in  a  docen 
places. 

The  long  process  of  attempted  mediation 
with  the  Chlneee  Communisu  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  they  were  an  honest, 
indigenous  Chinese  political  party  earnestly 
desirous  of  social  and  economic  reform  and 
free  from  ^ntrol  by  the  Kremlin.  This  as- 
stunption  was  made  and  cherished  In  spite 
of  warnings  from  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives In  Moscow.  Parallel  to  this  was  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviet  Union  was  acting 
in  entire  good  faith  In  negotiating  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  treaty  of  1945  and  that  Its  provisions 
would  be  faithfully  carried  out.  As  a  corol- 
lary to  that  Ingenuous  assumption  shotild  be 
placed  the  singular  supposition  that  the 
Soviet  Union  required  Inducements  to  enter 
the  Pacific  war:  that  we  had  to  i>ay.  at  the 
expense  of  China,  what  Secretary  Acheson 
calls  a  price.  It  Is  now  well  established  that 
we  were  wrong.  U  high-minded,  in  these 
various  beliefs. 

Out  of  those  mistakes  we  are  apparently 
attempting  to  rewrite  an  Asiatic  policy  and 


are  starting  out  by  dissociating  ourseivea 
from  the  still  existing  and  still  recognlaed 
Nationalist  Government  of  China  and  front 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Neverthelees. 
the  Secretary's  statement  must  at  the  eery 
least  mean  an  equal  dissociation  from  the 
Conununlst  regime  thst  has  been  set  tip. 
The  white  paper  has  been  Interpreted  as  a 
IxxJy  blow  to  President  Chiang.  The  Secre- 
tary's statement  wUl  fall  short  unless  It  Is 
Interpreted  as  a  body  blow  to  Communist 
chieftain  Mao  Txe-tung. 

Point  1  Is  the  development  of  China  as 
an  Independent  nation  playing  a  role  suit- 
able to  a  free  people.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Secretary  now  knows  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  by  no  means  Independent  and 
that  Chinese,  as  well  as  nationals  of  other  - 
states,  cannot  be  described  as  a  free  people 
if  they  are  under  Conununlst  rule.  Point  2 
suggests  that  the  United  States  will  support 
conditions  that  will  safegtiard  t>aslc  rights 
and  llt>ertles  In  China.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  can  that  include  the  Chinese 
Commimlsts.  Point  3  expresses  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  subjection  of 
China  to  any  regime  acting  in  the  interest  of 
a  foreign  power,  or  the  dismemberment  of 
China,  whether  by  open  or  clandestine  means. 
This  should  put  us  on  the  record  against 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
against  the  by  now  probable  detachment  cf 
Manchuria  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Point  4 
commits  us  to  continuing  consultation  with 
other  interested  powers  and  point  9  lirlngs 
this  program  Into  ths  sphere  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Against  the  baekfrotmd  of  the  white  paper 
some  of  this  reads  more  like  ploiu  wishing 
than  a  blueprint  for  action.  It  Is  now  up  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  see  to  it  that  this  statement  of 
purpose  does  not  remain  In  that  category. 
Jtist  how  we  will  express  our  opposition  to  a 
regime  acting  In  the  Interest  of  a  foreign 
power  Is  an  Immediate  problem  In  Imple- 
mentation. It  wUl  not  be  solved  by  a  ponti- 
fical disclaimer  of  responsibility  nor  t>y  the 
creation  of  a  convenient  Chinese  scapegoat. 
The  white  paper  has  served  Its  purpose  in 
thoee  resf>ecu.  It  Is  time  now  to  get  at  the 
new  policy. 


GUan  L.  Martis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK0 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MAaruun 
nt  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSnUBBCNTA-nvn 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1949 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  of  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rxcord,  I  wish  to  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times.  Sunday, 
August  7,  1949.  commending  Mr.  Glenn 
L.  Martin,  founder  of  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Co..  who.  In  my  opinion,  has  con- 
tril)uted  more  to  the  advance  of  aviation 
than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of 
our  coimtry. 

His  contribution  Is  not  limited  to  civil- 
ian development.  It  is  proper  to  state 
here  that  the  successes  which  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  achieved  In  the  air  during 
the  war  were  In  no  small  part  the  result 
of  his  untiring  efJorts  in  behalf  of  his 
country. 

rOBTT-TXAB    rUZB 

Before  the  first  August  dawn  br<^te  In 
1909  an  odd  procession  wound  through  the 
streets  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  The  first  airplane 
constructed  by  Glenn  L.  Martin  was  being 
towed  to  a  level  field  outside  of  town  for  Its 
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iBmal  fllgtit.  PMhloned  of  bamboo  and  tUk. 
•Ml  tanesd  with  thin  wtres.  It  had  a  4-ryl- 
lader.  15-tionepo««r  •agUM  amkUhtpa.  and 
behind  that  was  Bteuntad  a  lone  wooden  pro- 
paUar.  luukd-carrad  hj  Martin  klaaeU.  He 
tmt  iM«  oal7  btait  the  alipteaa  but  bad 
Ui«ht  bli— ilf.  thaoMtiaaMy.  to  ny  tt.  When 
tba  mtla  angtaa  eanigbt  and  the  throttle  was 
open,  the  biplane  waddled  and  lurched,  but 
ttoa  noae  wheel  of  tha  tricycle  landing  gear 
flMOly  lifted  a  bit  and  there  waa  open  space 
beneath  the  pla^.e. 

Today,  after  dcwtafilaf  tranaporta  and 
boMbara.  graat  ftylnf  boata.  Jet  alrrr«ft  pllot- 
laa  aircraft,  and  rockrM.  Olenn  Martin  saya 
that  that  flrat  aelf-tauclit  Otght  of  100  fact 
Rt  a  3-foot  altltiKle  gave  blm  the  greataat 
renaattnn  of  hU  tlfe  Tha  aonpany  which 
tbla  early  plooaer  and  bamatamar  developed 
bM  ptndticaid  10, TM  alrptenaa  of  many  alSM 
Mg  typaa.  and  nAmIMI  Ilia  aplrit  In  many 
(rf  boM  iai0MMMon  and  deaign. 


•ootrtbutlon  to  tb«  aga  of  tha  air. 


Wtuit'i  WrQUf  Witk  the  North 

EXTSWION  OF  REMAHKH 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

IM  TNI  MM  ATI  Of  TNI  UNITIO  It  ATM 

WHhMtin.  Auou»t  to  tlfoiMtative  itay  0/ 
Thunday.  Junt  2t,  1949 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Prwident.  I 
Aik  unanimou;!  coruent  to  Insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoib  an  article  en- 
tiUed  •  What  s  Wrong  With  the  North.' 
written  by  Mr.  Hodding  Carter,  one  of 
the  most  dl.stlnKulshed  editors  and  writ- 
ers of  our  country,  and  published  in  Look 
magazine  for  August  16.  1949. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
northern  friends  in  particular  to  this 
article.  I  believe  they  will  find  it  in- 
structive and  enlightening.  If  studied 
carefully,  it  wiJl  promote  a  more  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  legislation  by  this 
body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

What's  Wromo  Wrrn  the  Nokth 
(By   Hoddlng  Carter) 

(Author's  note:  Tba  locale.  North,  within 
the  meanini;  of  this  southern  exposure.  Is 
In  general  limited  to  the  matrapatttMi  areas 
of  the  eastern  seaboard  Stataa.  bacatw  that 
la  where  most  of  the  Souths  diiBcultlea  arise. 
There  la  no  Intent,  however,  to  dlacrlmlnate 
against  Pittsburgh,  OeUolt.  Chicago,  and 
otber  population  renters  eaat  of  the  Mlsals- 
■lp|»l  and  north  of  Kentucky,  by  excluding 
them  from  the  accusations  and  advice  here- 
inafter presented  ) 

In  a  way.  I  am  writing  this  as  a  tribute 
to  the  late  Sherlock  Merlwhether.  H«  waa 
a  raportar  on  our  nawspapar— I  should  say, 
a  cruaadlng  X>umallat — who  was  known  ad- 
miringly to  tha  staff  as  Or  Pearieas. 

Oaa  afternoon  last  spring.  Paarlaaa  and  X 
were  having  a  quiet  chat  in  my  oOce.  Wa 
are  very  democratic  down  here  In  Mississippi 
except  during  some  Presidential  campaigns. 

I  happened  to  mention  that  our  circula- 
tion was  slumping  Wo  oomph  on  the  front 
pi«e.  Motbtoc  to  balp  street  salea.  Tban 
CX'  rtsiMbi  fOi  aa  Idea.     Uxm  eyea  lit  up. 


ii  .  he  satdt  "I've  got  It  I  Let's  do 
some  cruaadlng." 

"There's  nothing  left  around  here  to  cru- 
Mde  about,"  I  answered  peaalmlatlcally. 
"Everybody's  reforming.  Mr.  Truman's  clvU 
rights  has  got  *em  all  scared  to  death." 

"You  don't  undcrst.ir.d."  Fearless  Inter- 
rupted.    "Not  a  crusnde  here.    Up  North" 

"All  right,  Pearlaas.  you  can  go."  I  agreed 
'But  you've  got  to  trarel  In  dlagultc.  It 
muuldn't  be  safe  for  you  otbarwlae." 

Qi'  Feartesa  bad  It  all  planned  otit.  He 
would  paaa  as  a  northern  Progreanlve. 

For  S  weaka  ha  lived  in  a  cellar,  where 
be  acquired  a  pale,  tallow,  ak]rscraprr-!«h:''.dc>\i' 
eaa^plaaion.  During  the  entire  perird.  he 
dlatatf  asChialTety  on  barblturatea.  martinis. 
)-i.ick  coffee,  and  tongu*  on  rye^  -except  for  a 
c(irt<-t ..no  •"it-maat.  an^  turnlp-crecn  Jag 
or.r  'e  week  end. 

Bv  prr.iiriiiit:ement.  he  diTorcad  his  wlft, 
married  again,  aitd  divorced  hla  sacorid  wife, 
with  tba  sacrat  underaundlng  that  ha  could 
ramarry  hla  lint  wifa  whan  ha  eaoia  boaia. 

V  I      Ma  never  did. 

h  lay  In  thr  f-iMrrr      Fmrleaa  sub* 

strrii;'-'!    ••     <■•■■,-  dtcals   and 

the  C'o.'«oB»  ii   M\:  :_  '•morlsllaad 

tha  eampalK'i  •J>erchrs  nf  Henry  Wsltare. 
Nil  -■■••"nted  a  habit  <>t  shaking  his  head 
dl',  'ijr  at  any  mention  of  the  »«n»th. 

Ana  m  J  WMla  |m  waa  ready      Then  he  lr(t. 

Tba  arranfNMBt  was  that  he  would  tei*' 
nH  ac^wT  iMMWiftw  at  his  Aatflngs  at 
unarvalg  to  kttp  im  pnttad. 

Ne  was  to  write  hi*  serte*  affef  h'  returned 
Wa  had  gr»"»    tw.i^.   f,  r   m    litid  |ilanned  to 
tut*  It  "III  Hfiifw." 

Alas,  ib«  T'  < '.   »^r..riMs  unearthed 

will  never  be  fi?r  I  nevrr  saw  him 

alive  again.  Hut  1  uu  have  tba  aaoodad  iMt- 
ssK's  ha  cant  mt. 

I  am  sure  that  for  all  his  rotiraga,  01' 
Fearlaaa  waa  scarad  as  hell  His  drat  maHage 
from  New  York  indicated  his  anxiety. 

"B<-a8,  '  It  read.  "I  feel  that  I  am  being 
followed.  Murder  stalks  these  streets,  bru- 
tal, unprovoked  murder.  Up  In  Harlem, 
the  bodlen  of  mugging  victims  are  piled  high 
for  the  white  wings  each  morning.  Along 
the  water  fn^nt.  the  flshea  feed  on  the  ghastly 
remains  of  longshoremen  snd  social  workers. 

"Oangsters  torture  and  kill.  Ju*t  to  try  out 
a  new  headline.  Grim-faced  policemen  pa- 
trol the  streets,  armed  to  and  Including  the 
teeth,  but  to  no  avail.  Rapine  and  horrible 
death  threaten  the  New  Yorker  at  every  turn- 
stile " 

HLs  second  message.  6  days  later,  waa 
calmer.      But  Its  Implications  were  clear. 

'Boss.  I  am  frankly  disturbed.  Prom  Phil- 
adelphia to  Chicago.  I  haven't  found  a  plain 
AwMTlcan  voter  yat.  It's  woraa  than  the  poll 
tax. 

"Vvaryone  la  a  Polish-American  voter,  an 
Itallan-.^merlran  voter,  a  Negro-American 
voter,  a  Jewish-American  voter,  a  German- 
Axnartcaa  voter,  an  Irteh-Amerlcan  voter,  a 
Labor-American  voter,  an  Amerlcan-way-of- 
Itfe  voter  or  an  un-Amertcan  voter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  moat  folka  don't  even  vote  up 
here  at  all.  Tber  ara  voted.  In  the  North. 
democracy  Is  doomed." 

And  ao  his  coded  reports  went.  He  was 
almost  detected  one  evening  at  a  peace  rally 
when  he  f<jrgot  to  boo  the  Atlantic  Pact.  But 
he  was  getting  tba  low-down  on  the  North. 

SulBce  It  to  aay  that  his  waa  a  grisly  tale. 
A  tala  at  northern  situns  and  ghettoa.  of 
radal  and  religious  strife,  and  the  deAlIng  of 
tabamaclea  and  churches.  A  tale  of  north- 
varfare.  In  whlrh  men  raged  like 
oatalde  of  struck  factories,  clubbing, 
and  knifing  and  shooting.  In  wild  Yankee 
orgies  of  hate.  A  tala  of  Red  northern 
traitors,  plotting  tha  Natlon'a  overthrow, 
stcaUng  atata  secrets,  and  even  pumpkins. 

Then  the  tragedy.  Two  nights  l>rfore  ha 
waa  to  oome  home.  Ol'  Fcarleaa  collapaed  In 


a  hotel  lounge.  Callous.  Indifferent  north- 
erners let  him  lie  there  for  7(J  hours.  Later, 
he  was  dragged  off  to  Jail  for  the  third  degree 
befcre  being  taken  to  a  hoirpltal. 

By  then,  he  was  beyond  human  sld.  But 
ns  he  ir.y  dying,  he  managed  to  scribble  a 
ft:  age.     It   was   smuggled   out   and 

n..  y    a    kindly    interne — a    native    of 

Sf  uth  Carolina,  by  the  way.  That  messaga 
ixpLilned  the  cause  or  Fearless'  death. 

"I    Mrr   TWO  BCCSNT    MOBTHEaNCaa" 

"Boaa,"  It  read,  "I  hate  to  go  out  this  way. 
*  ■  *  What  happened  was  that  I  met  two 
decent  nortbamers  in  the  hotel  bar.  That 
ruiitadtba  aarlaa,  and  the  old  heart  couldn't 
stand  It.    80  kmg.  boaa.    •     •    *" 

You  needn't  believe  this  story  about  Fear- 
lers  ai.d  hla  adventures.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  don  t  attbar.  But  neither  do  I  believe  tba 
ravaraa  atcrlaa  about  tha  South  upon  which 
tlia  adventures  of  Fearless  are  patterned,  all 
aa  Ilka  as  Ilka  and  with  tha  same  monotonoua 
ttaana:  What'*  wrong  with  tba  Mouth? 

For  a  hund  'ha  South  baa  b««n 

Investigated,  lampoonad,    paa- 

te  rd,  and  rv  ladly  and  gro- 

t«i(|uely,  the  preaantad  aa  a 

rtgion  of  uttar  hopelaaaitasa,  depravity,  and 
brutality 

A  lot  of  things  are  wrong  with  ua,  lut  not 
a*  wrtmg  m  tte  MMIItsa  tinMH  make  out. 
And  It  seems  to  HM  tbat  it  s  about  lima  lo 
disaovar  whnt  s  wrong  with  Iba  Mirth 

I  MM'l  do  tha  kind  el  Job  Ol'  f^iar;^^  woitUl 
have  dona,    lut  t  have  spati'  '   In 

the  North  than  any  sli  iiortl.*^. ..  «^. (■...«  on 
I  he  bouih  together  have  spent  down  hara<-« 
ah  iwi  right  sontiarad  year*. 

°t  he  moat  obvl  nta  defect  of  tha  North, 
though  not  the  most  dangerous,  li  happily 
one  that  time  will  cure 

Ita  paopla  have  not  yet  attained  the  homo> 
genelty  ao  t^ecaasary  for  national  or  regional 
stability.  America's  sUenglh  Is  generally 
credited  to  the  diverse  national  background 
of  Its  settlers.  But  that  strength  has  actu- 
ally been  developed  through  the  fusing  of 
many  peoples  into  one  people,  and  not 
through  the  perpetuation  of  diversities. 

The  South  was  a  melting  pot  far  genera- 
tions before  the  great  waves  of  immigration 
In  the  latter  nineteenth  and  early  twentletb 
centuries.  It  was  largely  bypa&sed  by  the 
newer  immigration.  So  for  more  than  200 
years,  a  homogeneous  folk,  a  uuly  distinct 
people,  has  been  created  in  the  South. 

Eut  the  North  has  not  yet  had  time  for 
this  fusion.  In  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
North,  one  can  And  even  now  a  distinct  pat- 
tern of  settlement  by  natlonallUea. 

I  am  aatoundad  at  the  number  of  foreign- 
language  newapapers  that  are  publUhed  In 
the  North.  I  dont  object  to  them  becatiaa 
they  are  printed  in  another  language  than 
our  own;  but  their  editorial  content  is  too 
frequanUy  alantad  toward  Old  World  yearn- 
Inga  and  Isauaa. 

And  I  am  alarmed  by  the  nationalistic, 
racial,  or  religious  Importance  In  northern 
politics  of  the  antecedents  ol  local  ofllce 
seekers.  No  leaa  importance  Is  given  to  their 
attltudaa  toward  aucb  matters  aa  the  par- 
tition of  Ireland,  the  reoognttkm  of  Pales- 
tine, the  Polish  problem,  the  restoration  of 
the  Italian  colonlea.  and  aid  to  Spain. 

The  dlahonest  dexterity  with  which  the 
politlcan  ptaya  for  national  bloc  votes  In  the 
North  Is  a  shameful  thing  And  It  Is  some- 
thing less  than  wholesome  that  the  only 
problem  on  which  tbey  can  unite  la  the 
southern  problem. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  newer  Anoerlcana 
are  any  laaa  loyal  or  valuable  citlaana  thaii 
those  whom  time  has  severed  from  their  na- 
tional origins.  And  I  would  not  deny  them 
their  nostalgic  pleasure  in  the  food,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  language  ot  their  forebears. 
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But  It  la  not  good  for  them  to  continue 
to  Identify  themselves  with  the  aspirations 
or  anlmoeitles  of  the  past.  It  endangers 
their  stability,  asakes  them  too  suspicious  of 
each  other,  and  weakens  the  North's  role  as 
the  only  region  that  has  all  the  answers. 
But  all  this  will  pass,  as  every  southerner 
knows. 

HATKZD  IS   INTENSE   IN   THE   NORTH 

More  serious  is  the  Intensity  of  racial  and 
religious  hatred.  There  is  actually  more  of 
It  in  the  North  than  In  the  South;  and  while 
Intolerance  la  decreasing  in  the  South  It  Is 
Increasing  In  every  northern  city 

Take  anti-Semitism,  for  example — the 
most  tragic  and  longeat-lastlng  expression  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

We  never  had  a  bund  or  a  Christian  front 
In  tha  South— and  It  should  be  remembered 
that  In  the  twenties  tha  Klan  flotirlsbad  also 
In  the  North.  WW  don't  deaacrau  synagoguaa 
Of  entar  into  widespread  conaplraclaa,  openly 
or  covertly,  to  tkcluda  Jews  from  our  com* 
munity  Ufa,  The  average  business  or  soclsl 
gathering  In  tha  South  Is  not  tainted  with 
antl-Semltlc  Jokrs  and  repetitious  conversa* 
tlon  about  Jewish  btialnaas  praetioes. 

Nor.  among  the  laity,  la  there  the  bitter 
antl'Cathollc— ahd,  conversely,  antUProtea* 
tant— fealing  thkt  one  discovers  ao  often  In 
the  North. 

I  know  what  you'r*  about  to  lay.  Tha 
Negro,  I  am  aabamed  nf  tha  dlaoriminatljh 
wliil  tha  N«fro|lUffar«  in  the  rinuth;  and  a 
footf  manr  pApm  are  tryii.K.  with  sotn*  tue* 
C«M,  to  and  It, 

But  halt  her  our  duerimtnatort  nor  thoM 
who  proteat  diAfrlRtlnatlon  prvtand  that  It 
doaan't  eiii»t  That  praianaa  la  aaaiduoualy 
practiced  m  the  North, 

And,  despUs  tha  rtatrtettvs  one.sldednafs 
of  tha  white-Negro  relationship  in  the 
South,  the  Individual  members  ol  the  two 
races  are  not  preoccupied  with  hating  or 
fearing  each  other.  But  so  many  northern- 
ers do  hate.  fear,  or  shun  the  individual 
Negro. 

They  are  disturbed  by  his  accelerating  mi- 
gration to  the  northern  land  of  opportunity. 
And  it  might  be  pertinent  that  the  race 
riot,  the  most  hideous  expression  of  racial 
tensions.  Is  a  Northern  rather  than  a  South- 
ern phenomenon. 

I  say  in  all  honesty,  and  from  observations 
made  over  a  long  period,  that  men  hate  and 
fear  each  other  on  more  counts  and  with 
greater  Intensity  In  the  North  than  any- 
where else  In  the  Nation. 

NORTHEkN    Lin   IS   ASTITICIAL 

Perhaps  the  artlflclallty  of  the  principally 
urban  life  of  the  North,  and  the  sense  of  In- 
security  it  creates,  may  be  responsible  for 
these  harsher  tensions.  At  any  rate,  I  would 
cite  an  Insecurity  psychosis  as  the  third  item 
In  my  bill  of  particulars. 

This  feeling  oC  Insecurity  la  most  danger- 
ously evidenced  In  the  deplorable  mistrust  of 
employer  for  employee  and  employee  for  em- 
ployer that  Is  so  characteristic  of  the  sprawl- 
ing Industrial  kingdoms  of  the  North. 

It  is  easier  to  panic  ants  when  they  are 
concentrated  In  the  anthill  than  when  they 
are  scattered  in  smaller  foraging  groups 
across  the  fields. 

In  their  teeming  anthills,  northerners 
worry  about  war,  about  peace,  about  the  stock 
market,  about  national  elections,  about 
atoms,  and  atxjut  the  South  far  more  than 
do  Southerners.  And  this  Is  largely  becaxise 
existence  in  a  crowded.  Industrial  society  Is 
so  delicately  balanced  between  order  and 
chaos,  so  artificial,  so  sensitive  to  the  slight- 
est strain. 

Bus  strikes,  subway  strikes,  coal  strikes, 
longshoremen's  strikes,  elevator  operators' 
strikes — these  can  pwiralyze  the  northern  city. 
But  come  hell  or  high  water — and  we've  had 
both — the  coutbcrner  can  somehow  get  to 


work,   eat   f&lrly   regularly,  and   keep  from 
freezing. 

The  northern  Insecurity  complex  has  many 
unpleasant  expressions.  Yankees  may  not 
drink  more  than  do  southerners,  but  they 
have  less  fun  doing  it.  Just  from  the  size  of 
the  mental  hospitals,  the  number  of  mental 
specialists,  and  a  nonscientific  personal  sur- 
vey through  the  taproom  conversation 
technique,  I  would  say  that  the  North  has 
almost  a  monopoly  on  neurotics. 

The  same  goes  for  dipsomaniacs,  abnormal 
sex  delinquents,  divorced  couples.  Commu- 
nists, crime-comics  readers,  phony  artistic 
faddists,  and  gin-rummy  addicts. 

Nor  are  such  states  of  mind  helped  by  tha 
provincialism  of  the  average  northerner, 
especially  the  northern  city  dweller.  He 
hasn't  been  anywhere  elaa  and  doaan't  want 
to  go. 

Sven  10  his  native  haunta,  ha  Is  a  lonaly 
man.  Relatively  (aw  nortbamars  go  in  (or 
good  nalghborlinasa  axoapt  on  a  Pan-Amar« 
lean  baau,  There  ara  doeuroantad  stories  of 
New  Yorkers  who  don't  know  who  lives  in 
tba  next  block  and  don't  care;  and  I  hava 
been  told  -thcmgh  I  refuse  to  believe  it^ 
that  there  are  apartment  house  dwellers  who 
are  unacquainted  with  (amines  living  on  tba 
Boor  below  them. 

Finally,  there  la  tha  cantrallaatlon  of 
wealth,  political  power,  and  population  In  tha 
North— aad  particularly  in  the  Northeast.  It 
is  net  aa  unmiaad  biensing  for  nnrtherneni; 
and  tt  U  a  dtstinct  liability  for  th*  raat  of 
tha  NaUon, 

Tba  pttrauu  of  waalth  and  tha  anirtiaiiu 
upon  monetary  valuaa  la  tmpertaiit  only 
wbara  ««aUb  abounds  w«  gavf  up  doUar< 
ehaaing  In  tha  touth  a  long  time  ago  ba* 
eauaa  thara  wara  ao  faw  dulUrs  to  chitsa, 
But  it  »—m»  to  me  that  In  the  North,  money 
making  is  too  frequently  a  substitute  for 
good  citizenship. 

Since  they  are  packed  together  In  a  sar- 
dine-can anonymity,  the  North's  cittaena 
either  have  no  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  their  society  or  they  are  frustrated 
by  a  feeling  of  Individual   helplessness. 

At  the  same  time,  their  material  achieve- 
ment and  their  political  strength — an  acci- 
dent of  population  density — create  a  false 
conviction.  They  believe  they  are  superior 
to  the  yokels  down  In  the  southern  hinter- 
lands. 

This  superiority  complex  Justifies  the  con- 
tinued economic  exploitation  of  the  southern 
colonies.  It  also  engenders  a  missionary  zeal 
to  save  the  savage  soul  by  forcibly  Imposing 
new  social  and  political  concepts  upon  our 
benighted  region. 

HOW  TO  Ptrr  THE  NORTH  IN  ORDER 

This  Is  all  very  sad,  and  I  have  only  one 
program  for  putting  the  North  in  order.  It  Is 
actually  simple: 

Scatter  the  North's  Industries  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  with  Mississippi  as  the  focal 
point,  disperse  Its  population  In  a  different 
direction  and  end  Its  political  domination  by 
reducing  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  pos- 
sibly Massachusetts  to  territorial  status. 

This  program  ought  to  result  In  a  lot  of 
letters  If  nothing  else.  And  If  Federal  bayo- 
nets are  required  to  effect  these  overdue  re- 
forms, so  let  it  be.  We've  got  a  lot  of  surplus 
Federal  bayonets  down  here  anyway.  They 
were  swapped  for  contraband  cotton  right 
after  reconstruction. 

This  brings  me  to  a  last  comment  on 
what's  wrong  with  the  North.  Like  the  South 
•  and  the  West,  the  North  Is  a  proving  ground 
for  a  still  unachieved  Ideal  which  we  call  the 
democratic  way.  Our  Imperfect  society  is  a 
long  distance  yet  from  that  idea. 

Our  failures  In  the  South  are  not  unlike 
the  failures  elsewhere;  and  our  southern  pre- 
dUectlon  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  our  faults 
and  telling  the  North  to  go  to  blazes  com- 


plements the  northern  tendency  to  rail 
against  southern  shortcomings  whUe  Ignor- 
ing Its  own. 

Whatever  the  differences  in  regional  ex- 
amples of  democracy's  imperfection,  the  Im- 
perfection Itself  Is  universal. 

Some  day  well  realize  It.  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Some  day,  Ol'  Fearless  and  the 
crusading  Investigator  from  up  North  wUl 
get  together  and  decide  to  look  at  the  Na- 
tion Instead  of  at  its  separate  parts.  To- 
gether they  may  discover  that  no  region  In 
America  has  a  monopoly  on  democratic  vir- 
tues or   undemocratic   vices. 

Take  the  North,  for  instance. 


HttUrj  Afsiitattce  to  Weitcra  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

Of  MAtwa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MtPRlSENTATIVBt 

Wednesday.  Auoutt  10,  1949 

Mr  HALI.  Mr.  Speaktr,  wa  »hail  icon 
ba  conildering  the  nubjact  of  an  arma- 
ment proaram  in  nupport  of  the  Atlanilo 
Hct.  which  will  doubilaaa  involve  our 
iupplylni  etruati  Brm»  to  our  coNtgna- 
tory  nattoiw, 

1^0  ureatfiit  Unt  of  iiiataiimaniihtp  li 
tht  capacity  for  fon^Ktiht,  it  narma  to 
ma  rather  noteworthy  that  Junt  over  a 
year  ago,  In  the  spacial  aeaalon  of  lait 
summer,  our  colleague,  Mr.  Lopoi,  of 
Connecticut,  made  a  speech  in  which  ba 
called  our  attention  to  one  great  piece 
of  unflnished  business — concrete  mili- 
tary as.sisiance  to  western  Europe  in  Its 
undertakings  of  mutual  self-defense. 
This  speech  is  so  illuminating  that  I 
think  it  well  worth  setting  out  in  full. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  EIGHTIETH  CONC 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS THB  NEtD 

FOR    StrPPORTINC    THE    WESTERN    AU.IANCX 

(Address  by  Hon.  John  Davis  Lodge,  of  Con- 
necticut. In  the  House  of  Representatlvea, 
August  6.  1948) 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  special  session 
of  the- Eightieth  Congress  draw-s  to  Its  in- 
exorable close,  it  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to 
review  briefly  Its  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  and  point  a  finger  in 
the  direction  In  which  we  should  move  If  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  crescendo  of 
International  events. 

This  Congress,  which  the  Chief  Executive 
has  assailed  as  the  worst  In  our  history,  will 
s<Hne  day  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Congresses. 

This  Congress  created  the  legal  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  on  thaae 
shores  when  It  enacted  the  UN  Headquarters 
Agreement  Act.  On  yesterday  It  imderwrote 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  with  a  a63.- 
000.000  loan. 

Fourteen  months  ago  this  Congress  pro- 
vided  relief  assistance  to  war-devastated 
areas  In  Public  Law  84.  sometimes  known 
as  post-UNRRA  relief.  It  continued  and 
strengthened  the  \mdertaklng  of  promot- 
ing world  peace  through  economic  assist- 
ance In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947.  which 
was  passed  after  Congress  was  summoned 
back  Into  session  last  November  to  deal  with 
the  economic  crisis  In  Europe.  This  was 
an  interim  measure  to  bolster  western  Europe 
until  the  European  recovery  program  could 
go  Into  effect.  Finally,  after  protracted 
hearings,  careftU  study,  and  much  devoted 
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tluiagbt,  tlM  rmnTi—  worked  out  a  formula 
fcr  lang-tarm  BarO|Man  reoonBtnictlon  In 
lie  Cooperation  Act.  wblch  was 
April.  Tills  may  be  deacrlbed  as 
a  strsteirlcai  measure  with  relief  characteris- 
tics. It  constitutes  an  effort  of  gigantic  and 
unprecedented  proportions  In  the  Intema- 
ttonal  arena. 

This  Congress  leglsUted  asslstanot  to 
Orescs  and  Turkey  to  buttress  them  against 
the  Communist  tyranny.  It  originated  the 
principle  of  asslstanca  to  China,  similarly 
tlireataned. 

The  Commltt<s  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  reported  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  acted  upon  a 
total  of  31  public  laws  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs.  I  have  mentioned  the  slgnlflcant 
ones  relating  to  economic  policy  and  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  addition  positive  for- 
ward steps  were  taken  In  the  general  sphere 
of  International  organisation  and  coopera- 
tion. This  Congress  passed  legislation  au- 
thorlilng  Amtncan  participation  In  the 
World  Health  Organi-^tlon.  the  International 
jlafl^fr  Organization,  the  Carrltibean  Com- 
■ilMlnn.  and  the  South  Piiclflc  Commission. 
This  Congress  authon»d  acceptance  of  the 
trusteesblp  fcsr  the  territory  of  the  Pacific 
tehindt.  It  reincorporated  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  to  carry  on  our  mu- 
tual programs  with  various  Latin-American 
Republics. 

This  Congress  legislated  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948— better  known  as  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica Act. 

This  Congress  developed  the  policy  of  the 
70-group  air  force,  passed  the  Armed 
l^n-ces  Unification  Act.  and  renewed  selective 
service.  There  were  concrete  measures  to 
show  ths  world  that  we  Intended  to  back  our 
word  with  our  sUength:  that  In  our  opinion 
peace  Is  a  prodtMt  of  strength;  war.  a  deriva- 
tive of  weaknesa. 

A  lesser  msasurt  at  the  same  sort  was  ths 
legislation  extending  atttborlty  to  arm  mer- 
chant ships  In  lime  of  emergency. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  any  Congress.  In- 
deed any  President,  could  be  proud. 

It   would   be   fortunate  If  one  were   able 
to  say   that   the   slate   Is   clean.     The   cur- 
rent   accelerated    tension    Is    ominous    and 
abundant  notice  to  us  that  such  Is  not  the 
Knee  last  February  our  ship  of  state 
been    moving    gingerly    through    very 
dangerous   and    turbulent   seas.     Somewhat 
paradoxically  this  danger  arises  In  great  part 
the   success   attending   our    economic 
ilation.     The  Soviet  tryanny.  finding  It- 
mU  unable  to  capture  the  governments  of 
western  Europe  by  outward  pressure  and  by 
InflltratlOD  Is.  It  Is  feared,  considering  more 
forceful   means  of  encompassing  lU  objec- 
tives.    The  fact  that  we  are  In  the  process 
ctf  translating  some  of  our  war  potential  into 
actuality  might.  It  Is  apprehended.  Induce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  force  the  Issue. 

Tills  Is  a  matter  largely  for  delicate  dlplo- 
Bsatlc  handling.  Surely  we  can  glean  some 
satisfaction  from  this  evidence  of  the  eflec- 
Uveneae  of  our  legislation.  There  Is.  how- 
ever, one  great  piece  of  unfinished  business — 
concrete  military  assistance  to  western 
In  Its  undertakings  of  mutual  self- 
.  It  U  on  this  subject  that  I  wish 
to  speak. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago  IXMrd  Bryce 
wrote  that  the  United  States  could  not  In- 
dulge It*  eeey  optimism  "had  Canada  or 
to  be  a  great  power,  had 
mn-^-^'.  or  iMd  BBgUnd, 
oa  tbe  Amertean  Ooatlait. 
a  military  despotism." 

rlca  Uvee  In  the  world  o<  peec 


\ 


tram  attack,  safs  even  from  BMnace. 
tram  afar  the  warring  arte*  of 
aees  and  faiths.  For  the  preeent. 
at  least — it  may  not  always  be  so — America 
sails  upon  a  summer  sea." 


Lord  Brycc's  warning  came  true  when  ths 
balsnce  of  ptiwer  system  was  wiped  out  In 
World  War  n.  No  longer  could  America 
afford  to  rely  upon  the  great  nations  of  the 
other  continents  to  neutralise  each  other's 
power.  Only  two  great  sreas  of  military 
might  were  left.  The  strategic  objective  of 
the  United  States — borne  of  the  necessities 
of  the  new  situation — became  that  of  Insur- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  Euraslsn  land  mass, 
with  Its  vast  resource  In  manpower  and  eco- 
strength.  should  not  fall  into  the  pos- 
of  the  one  power  which  might 
threaten  oiir  security.  For  should  the  great 
Eurasian  continent  become  united  against 
us,  we  would  find  ourselves  under  siege  In 
this  hemisphere. 

The  Nation  was  slow  In  recognizing  the 
dangers  and  the  requirements  of  the  new 
situation.  Before  wc  came  to  face  rpallty. 
diplomatic  mistakes  of  huge  consequence  had 
been  made.  Our  present  dilemma  Is  due  In 
large  part  to  the  falliu-e  of  our  diplomats  to 
understand  and  accurately  to  appraise  the 
postwar  conflict. 

Finally,  however,  there  emerged  a  doctrine 
by  which  America  hoped  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion of  the  west  while  waiting  for  the  United 
Nations  to  mature  as  an  agency  capable  of 
realizing  Its  mission  of  peace.  This  doctrine 
was  worked  out  by  the  Executive  in  closest 
collaboration  with  congressional  leaders. 

It  msy  be  described  as  the  policy  to  support 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressure. 

This  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  strategic 
foreign  policy.  The  ERP  Is  the  economics 
expression  of  that  policy.  We  must  develop 
a  military  policy  to  match  It.  Otherwise  our 
great  effort  may  well  result  in  frustration, 
failure,  and  Insolvency. 

The  new  doctrine  is  not  confined  by  geo- 
graphic limits.  It  is  an  Invitation  to  free 
peoples  everywhere  to  stand  up  against  the 
aggressor.  We  and  the  world  must  never 
forget  that  this  Nation  alone  cannot  supply 
the  military  sinews  to  gusrantee  security  In 
every  continent.  We  can  do  It  only  with 
the  help  of  sllles. 

Now  the  requirement  for  winning  allies  Is 
tbe  willingness  to  be  an  ally. 

To  be  an  ally  means  to  engage  In  the 
common  defense.  It  requires  more  than  a 
mere  promise  to  liberate  allies  after  they 
have  been  victims  of  conquest.  The  peoples 
of  western  Europe  fear  that  liberation  may 
mean  annihilation  by  the  atom  bomb  and 
other  terrible  new  weapons  of  destruction. 
It  means  ths  willingness  to  take  protective 
measures. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  for 
regional  and  other  undertakings  of  mutual 
self-defense. 

We  have  used  the  formula  of  article  51 
of  the  Charter  as  the  basis  of  the  Pact  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  tying  together  the  republics 
of  this  hemisphere  in  a  common  front  against 
all  potential  foes. 

Five  of  the  governments  of  western  Europe 
have  been  drawn  together  In  a  similar  under- 
taking of  mutual  defense.  E\-ldence  of  this 
Nation's  support  of  the  western  European 
alliance  is  found  In  the  fact  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  participated  In  staff  conversa- 
tions to  Implement  the  Brussels  Pact.  This 
support  Is  manifested  also  In  \arlous  Execu- 
tive pronouncements,  the  Vandenberg  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate,  and  H.  R  6803. 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  snd  for  which  the  leadership 
of  the  House  has  promised  early  considera- 
tion In  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Pronouncements  and  staff  conversations 
are.  however,  not  enough.  We  must  affirm 
our  support  In  concreate,  measvxrable  steps. 

Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  Illusion  thst 
support  of  the  western  alliance  Is  a  question 
for  debate.  The  fact  of  the  situation  Is  that 
we  are  In  Europe.  We  are  Involved  whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  The  question  is  whether 
we  shall  be  involved  for  the  protection  of  our 


national   aeetirlty   and   of  free   peoples   the 
world  over. 

Otir  forces  occupy  parts  of  Oermany,  Aus- 
trU.  and  Trieste.  A  putative  enemy  could 
attack  the  western  powers  only  by  atUcklng 
us  first.  We  could  not  be  more  inextricably 
involved  If  we  had  signed  and  ratified  tbs 
Brussels  Pact. 

The  only  remaining  question  is:  What 
steps  should  we  in  prudence  take  to  support 
the  undertaking? 

We  must  develop  a  military  cotmterpart 
to  the  European  recovery  program.  Had  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  CoimcU  been  permitted  to 
ftmctlon  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  political  guaranties  and  military 
lend-lease  as  strategical  sequels  to  the  Eiiro- 
pean  recovery  program. 

Until  this  comes  to  pass  the  responslbilltj 
of  freedom  rests  largely  upon  lis.  We  have 
taken  steps  to  protect  western  Europe  from 
internal  aggression.  We  must  now  face  the 
portentous  problem  of  protecting  western 
Europe  against  external  sggreeslon. 

In  approaching  this  problem  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  organization  and  disposition 
of  the  military  forces  of  western  Europe 
should  be  based  on  European  rather  than  on 
national  considerations.  Such  a  step  would 
hsve  many  beneficial  results: 

First.  The  mllltsry  estsbllshments  of  the 
western  European  countries  are  a  great  bur- 
den on  their  national  economies.  To  organ- 
ize them  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested  will 
ellmlnste  much  duplication  and  waste  and 
thereby  help  the  European  recovery  program 
and  relieve  the  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer 

Second  Such  a  step  will  also  help  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  European  economic 
federation  as  the  foundation  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe. 

Third.  It  will  quite  obviously  result  In 
far  greater  strategical  strength. 

Fourth.  It  will  diminish  the  possibility 
that  we  may  t>lunder  into  war  because  of 
any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  our 
intentions. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  western  Euro- 
peans to  undertake  such  an  over-all  coordi- 
nated Integrated  military  plan,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  sell  or  lend-lease  to  them  cer- 
tain Items  of  military  equipment.  We  can 
also  help  them  to  manufacture  such  equip- 
ment for  themselves.  The  details  of  such  a 
move  should  be  worked  out  with'  great  care 
in  order  to  insure  maximum  effectiveness 
st  minimum  cost. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  the  gravity  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  I  believe 
that  an  Indication  of  our  determination  to 
Implement  our  policy  In  western  Europe  as 
we  have  Implemented  it  In  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  China  will  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent 
of  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  a  mstter  of  regret  that 
the  President.  In  defining  the  mission  of  the 
reaseembled  Congress,  did  not  see  fit  to  In- 
clude concrete  proposals  In  support  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

That  project  remains  one  of  the  Items  In 
the  first  order  of  business  for  the  next  Con- 
gress and  the  next  administration. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  IVKW   M  EUCO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTW 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
answer  to  my  statement  on  the  floor  with 
respect  to  John  Collier's  opposition  to 


section  9  of  the  Navajo  Rehabilitation 
Act.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Collier.  I  felt  that,  in  all  fairness  to 
him.  his  letter  should  be  put  in  the 
Record.  I  therefore  contacted  Mr.  Col- 
lier and,  with  his  permission,  I  have  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  In 
the  Record.  The  letter  reads  as  follows : 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  7,  1949. 

Deas  CONGXZ5SMAM  FzaMANDiz:  I  have 
read  with  strong  appreciation  your  remarks. 
In  the  Augiist  3  Record,  concerning  my  criti- 
cisms of  section  9  of  the  Navajo- Hopl  relief 
bin.  They  are  generous,  courteous,  and  con- 
siderate remarks,  Just  as  you  always  were 
in  the  years  when  I  knew  you.  I  do  not 
sviggest  that  the  few  paragraphs  below  be 
placed  in  the  Rscoao.  although  they  might 
interest  some  among  your  constituency,  and 
some  others. 

The  burden  of  this  commxinicatlon  of  mine 
Is  that  Navajo  administration  in  the  years 
when  I  was  Commissioner  was  a  partial  fail- 
ure; and  "that  It  Is  a  partial  failure  now  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  years. 
A  tragic  human  failure.  I  would  say.  in  spite 
of  brave  and  intelligent  effort  that  has  gone 
into  it  and  goes  into  it  now.  It  is  I,  myself, 
who  have  publicized  and  analysed  the  rec- 
ord of  partial  failure,  in  many  documents. 
(See,  as  examples.  Social  Research,  a  maga- 
zine. September  194S;  my  Indians  of  the 
Americas.  1947  and  1948;  News  Letter  of  the 
Institute  of  Ethnic  Affairs.  March  1948;  The 
Land,  spring  issue.  1949;  and  my  forthcom- 
ing book  on  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest.) 

As  this  letter  seeks  to  be  brief  and  to  deal 
only  with  the  single  main  issue,  it  does  not 
deal  with  criticisms,  incorporated  in  yoiu- 
remarks,  of  the  conduct  of  Navajo  affairs  10 
and  15  years  ago.  Your  Informant  in  these 
items  is  extremely  misinformed  as  to  the 
record  of  livestock  reduction,  etc.,  as  to  the 
wilderness  area  proclamation  (which  I  wish 
that  I  had  Inspired  and  written,  but  did  not) , 
as  to  the  day  school  record,  etc.;  but  these 
matters  are  rather  aside  from  the  present 
issue.  And  I  doubt  whether  you  would  en- 
tertain, much  less  proclaim,  the  rather  rul- 
garly  low  estimate  of  some  of  your  constltu- 
•ents  (the  Navajos)  which  perhaps  you  in- 
serted without  reading  It  closely.  To  the 
present  issue: 

I  state  the  nature  of  the  past  and  con- 
tinuing psrtial  failure  of  Navajo  adminis- 
tration below,  but  at  once  I  remark:  Section 
9  of  the  Navajc-Hopl  bill  appears  as  an  un- 
wise proposal  for  a  numt>er  of  reasons,  but 
the  chief  reason  is  that  section  9  would  con- 
tinue, and  widen  in  scope,  and  give  statutory 
support  to.  that  cumulative  failure  of  Navajo 
administration  which  has  extended  from  1933 
to  today. 

What  has  been,  and  Is.  the  essence  of  the 
failure  of  Navajo  administration?  It  Is  that 
pressing  exigencies  have  existed,  or  have  been 
believed  to  exist;  and  that  white  men  have 
programed  the  meeting  of  these  exigencies 
(a)  without  genuinely  consulting  the  Navajo 
native  leadership  and  rank  and  file,  (b) 
without  taking  the  indigenous  leadership 
and  rank  and  file  into  partnership  In  the 
execution  of  prxigrams,  and  (c)  without  pay- 
ing any  earnest  attention  to  the  facts  known 
to  anthropology — the  facts  as  to  what  the 
Navajo  native  society  actually  Is,  how  It 
functions  day  by  day  and  decade  by  decade, 
and  what  Its  motivations,  inhibitions,  values, 
and  powers  really  are.  Administration  has 
bypassed  the  native  society  of  the  Navajo — 
the  factually  predominant,  omnipresent,  ex- 
tremely vital  native  society;  it  has  cast  this 
native  society,  as  I  have  elsewhere  written, 
into  an  outer  darkness.  Therefore,  Navajo 
administration  has  bypassed  the  Navajo  in- 
dividual; for  like  other  human  beings,  and 
more  consciously  than  many  others,  the 
Navajo  knows  himself  and  knows  his  world, 
and  loves  and  hates  and  resists  and  strives. 


within  and  through  the  meditim  of  his  own 
society. 

Since  1933  this  extreme,  fundamental 
blunder  has  not  been  committed  toward 
most  of  the  other  Indian  societies  or  tribes. 
In  your  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample. It  has  not  been  committed  toward 
the  Pueblos  and  the  Apaches,  and  the  happy 
results  of  not  committing  the  most  damaging 
of  all  colonial  blunders  are  known  to  your- 
self and  to  many  people  in  New  Mexico,  and 
certainly  to  the  Pueblos  and  Apaches.  The 
blunder — almost,  if  not  quite,  a  fatal  one, 
and  surely  fatal  if  persisted  in — In  the  Nav- 
ajo case  has  been  due  to  two  main  causes. 
First,  always  there  have  seemed  to  be  emer- 
gencies— looming,  glowering  emergencies — 
that  had  to  be  met  in  a  great  hurry  and  with 
money  thrown  about,  and  therefore  to  be 
met  by  high-pressure,  do-or-dle-before-to- 
morrow  methods  which  have  made  the  slow. 
Inconspicuous  methods  of  seLf-help  appear 
contemptible.  And  second,  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  a  political  and  sociological  fic- 
tion— the  Action  that  the  Navajo  are  a  politi- 
cally integrated  tribe  and  that  democratic 
dealings  require  nothing  beyond  the  per- 
sxiasion  or  manipulation  of  the  elected  tribal 
council:  Whereas  actually,  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  Navajo  life  are  diffused  amid 
a  thousand  of  local  communities,  extended 
families,  outfits,  headnwn,  etc.;  and  admin- 
istrative pride  and  haste  have  committed 
the  deadly  waste  of  ignoring  these  vital 
centers  of  decision  and  responslblUty  which 
are,  even  if  Ignored  and  even  if  silent,  quite 
controlling. 

Hence  it  has  seemed  enough  If  the  tribal 
council  (fould  be  brought  and  dubiously  held 
within  administrative  control.  But  the 
tribal  council  is  a  recent  and  most  unstable 
institution,  with  few  roots  as  yet  in  Navajo 
life,  few  roots  In  that  deep,  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  and  of  continuity  which  lives 
on  in  the  local  societies  of  the  Navajo.  It 
lives  on.  in  banishment  from  governmental 
administration.  And  Navajo  personality  lives 
on  in  it — In  the  local  society;  no  Navajo  per- 
sona'ity  lives  on  in  banishment  from  gov- 
ernmental administration. 

Debate  and  recrimination  are  Idle,  as  to 
whether  this  actual  paramount  Navajo  so- 
ciety Is  beautiful,  morally  significant,  en- 
dowed with  wisdom  (as  many.  Including 
myself,  believe),  or  is  an  abode  of  original 
sin.  as  some  whites  believe — some  mission- 
aries, some  frustrated  administrators  actually 
take  this  latter  view.  There  it  is;  there  is 
the  Navajo  society;  the  Navajo  must  go  for- 
ward from  where  he  Is,  his  energies  and  hoi>es 
are  there  contained,  and  the  blunder  and 
administrative  self-indulgence  of  Ignoring 
the  fact  has  made  failure  and  will  make 
greater  ruin  yet.  if  persisted  In. 

Where,  now.  does  section  9  oi  the  Navajo- 
Hopl  bill  enter  the  picture?  I  will  state  it 
thus: 

Navajo  Indian  service  has  developed  In  a 
fashion  essentially  alien  and  tacitly  hostile 
toward  Navajo  society  and  personality.  But 
Indian  service  has  not  thus  developed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Indian  cotintry.  Hence, 
there  still  is  hope  that  the  Navajo  Indian 
service  may  discipline  Itself  and  reorient 
itself  and  start  moving  away  from  improvised 
managerial  paraphernalia  toward  grass-root 
effectiveness.  It  is  the  business  of  Navajo 
Indian  service  so  to  move,  so  to  reform  itself. 

Here  enters  section  9.  It  is  offered  as  one 
more  post-haste,  omnibxis,  broadax  Navajo 
salvation  program,  imposed  from  without 
and  attached  as  a  rider  to  an  appropriation 
authorization.  The  many  criticisms  of  it 
which  I  and  others  have  voiced  are  not  re- 
peated here.  In  the  context  of  this  letter 
I  state  only  one  of  the  criticisms,  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  business  of  the  Indian  Service 
and  of  the  Navajo  tribal  set-up,  to  accom- 
modate to  the  realities  of  Navajo  life.  It  is 
not.  and  cannot  be,  the  business  of  the  States 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 


to  thus  accommodate.  ^>ecifically,  but  not 
limited  to  this  Item:  It  Is  not.  cannot  be.  the 
business  of  tbe  four  States  to  accommodate 
their  civil  and  criminal  codes  and  the  prece- 
dents and  customs  of  their  cotirts  to  Navajo 
life.  These  codes  and  precedents  were  de- 
veloped wholly  out  of  reference  to  the 
Navajos  (and  Hopis)  and  their  dispositlona. 
backgrounds,  and  problems.  Anyone  who 
would  assert  that  the  Navajos  and  Eopls  now 
are.  or  by  the  turn  of  a  hand  can  become,  on 
their  sides,  accommodated  to  laws  and  prece- 
dents which  are  unrelated  to  their  inner 
realities,  would  be  speaking  out  of  great 
ignorance  or  else  out  of  antipathy  toward 
the  Navajos  and  Hopis. 

The  vice  of  Indian  Service  has  been — still 
is — to  ignore  and  violate  Navajo  (and  Hopl) 
society  and  personality.  The  Hopis,  I  re- 
mark, are  caught  within  a  sort  of  geosocial 
illusion,  which  you  in  your  remarks  seem  to 
endorse.  That  is:  their  physical  territory 
overlaps  with  Navajo  ph3rslcal  territory,  hence 
their  societies  and  personalities,  profoundly 
differing  from  the  Navajo,  mxost  be  strait- 
jacketed  along  with  the  Navajo  society  and 
personality.  Strait-Jacketed  within  easy 
dogmas,  oversimplifications,  and  adminis- 
trative conveniences,  and  then  rather  de- 
spised than  pitied  becatise  within  tbe 
strait-Jacket,  and  within  the  process  of 
kindly  or  not  kindly  spiritual  assassination, 
they  exhibit,  sometimes,  confusion  of  will 
and  desperation  of  soul.  The  reference  here 
is  to  Navajos  and  Hopis  alike,  but  the  Nava- 
jos' social-psychological  plight  is  the  worse 
of  the  two. 

Section  9,  thus  viewed.  Is  a  kind  of  suave 
qui  peut,  a  counsel  of  despair.  One  who 
had  no  hope  that  common  sense,  well-under- 
stood principles  of  dependency  administra- 
tion, and  human  wisdom  might  even  yet 
enter  the  Navajo  Indian  Service,  might  say: 
"Lets  take  a  plunge  anywhere,  a  desperate 
plunge  Into  State  Jurisdiction  if  you  will." 
Or  one  who  believed  that  the  silent  suffoca- 
tion of  Navajo  society  and  manhandling  of 
Navajo  personality  is  the  right  way.  even  if 
it  brings  physical  ruin  and  enormous  tax- 
payers' cost  in  its  ti^in.  might  say.  "Go  along, 
hurry  alcmg  the  fatal  road."  There  are  a 
good  many  who  do  believe  Jtist  that;  the 
voices  of  some  of  them  are  disharmoniously 
audible  in  your  otherwise  humanitarian  and 
civilized  remarks.  Those  who  have  hope  for 
Indian  (Navajo)  Service,  and  who  know 
from  experience  that  there  is  greatness  In 
Navajo  and  in  Hopl  life,  will  not  agree. 

One  more  item,  purely  factual.  You  re- 
mark  that  the  organic  acts  of  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  so  forth,  disclaim  Jiu-isdiction 
over  Indian  lands — and  lands  only.  They 
disclaim  jurisdiction  over  Indian  lands  and 
Indians  on  Indian  lands.  Have  the  courts, 
or  Congress,  or  the  State  legislatures,  evw 
construed  them  otherwise?  Section  9  throws 
away  the  reservation  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Insisted  upon  in  the  organic  acta. 
That  is  what  section  9  Is  for. 

Sincerely  and  cordially  yotirs. 

John  Coluxb. 


Aid  for  Ckma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coKNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  China  crisis,  I  am  inserting 
an  interesting  article  by  Charles  Lucey. 
Scripps -Howard    staff    writer    for    tbe 
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Washington  Dally  News,  which  appeared 
on  Tuesday,  August  9.  as  well  as  an  article 
by  Walter  Trohan  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  August  10  which  brmgs 
out  the  significant  fact  that  the  direc- 
tive given  General  Marshall  for  his  China 
mission  was  not  included  in  the  white 

paper- 

I  am  ftiv>  Inserting  an  editorial  from 

the  Washington  Daily  News  of  August  10 
Which  I  thiiik  Is  well  worth  reading. 

They  follow: 
irrom  Xht  W«ahlngton  D»lly  Kewi  of  Tues- 
day. August  9,  1M9| 
Smcatob  Knowlakd  Pimw  Fiomt  roi  IITS.- 
000.000  IN  Asms  An  roa  China 
(By  CbariM  Luocy) 
8«n»tor  William  F  Kkowlano,  Rtpubllcan. 
Califomla.  announced  today  h«  would  carry 
to  tb«  Smat*  floor  a  Qgbt  for  1175.000.000 
in  mllltikry  aid— plua  a  Unlt«d  8Ut«a  mUltwr 
aUMlon— for  IfattonalUt  China. 

DMilBiBt  to  accept  the  SUte  Department 
«|«w  tliat  China  has  been  lost  to  the  Com. 
munUU.  Mr.  Knowuand  aald  he  would  press 
llli  proposal  in  the  Senate  committee  study- 
Kuropean  mUttary  aUU  and  that  If  tt 
h«  would  make  the  flght  on  the 


-The  Senate,"  be  said.  "wUl  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ezprsss  ttsrtf  on  tbs  lisus  of 
aid  to  China,  a  country  worss  ofl  today  than 
tf  ab«  bad  been  one  of  our  enemies." 

Japan  and  Germany  were  our  enemies. 
Itr.  KwowLAND  obserred.  but  "were  rehabUl- 
tatlng  thetr  indxirtrtes  and  communlcaUons. 
maintaining  law  and  order,  bslplag  to  reed 
their  p«>pto.  and  ftTtog  ttem  a  Kmnd  cur- 
rency. % 
vovB-AUuui  iixa 

-1  belleTe  In  the  general  theory  of  an  In- 
ternational Are  department  to  put  down 
biases  and  I  favor  providing  Bprlnklers  and 
Ore  extinguisher*  to  France.  England,  and 
other  allleB.  But  In  China— where  we  re  got 
a  four-alarm  lire,  we're  doing  nothing  about 

**"  ,  .     ^ 

Mr.  Knowlanb  >ald  he  did  not  complain  of 

emphasis  on  Europe  In  stopping  commu- 
nism He  recalled  that  we  had  to  make  a 
decision  to  concentrate  flr»t  In  Europe  dur- 
ing World  War  IT— but  at  the  same  time 
«•  also  maintained  a  stwidy  offensive  In  the 
Pacific.    So  It  should  be  now.  he  asserted. 

"Peace  U  indivisible,"  the  Senator  said. 
•"We  can't  have  chaos  In  the  far  Pacific  with- 
out affecting  this  country  and  ultimately 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

rAt  I    MAC  AaTHUa.  PLSA 

Mr.  Khowlahd  urged  that  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  be  called  home  to  provide  on-the- 
ifwt  judgment  of  the  far  eastern  situation 
at  a  time  major  policy  decisions  are  being 

"The  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  now  completing  a  study  of  European  de- 
fensss  but  they  can  hardly  have  the  time 
to  make  a  similar  trip  to  the  far  Pacific. 
The  only  alternative — before  we  put  all  our 
tggs  In  the  Exiropean  basket— Is  to  call  In  our 
responsible  commander  from  the  Far  East." 
iMsald. 

HOW  COMI? 

Mr.  Knowland  tackled  State  Secretary 
Dean  Acheson  yesterday  on  the  discrepancy 
between  prsssnt  plans  to  arm  Evirope  from 
United  States  surpluses  and  earlier  state- 
menU  that  surpluses  had  been  exhausted. 
The  Senator  cited  a  statement  of  Brig.  Oen. 
T.  B.  TtaMrman  to  the  Houss  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Coaaaitttae  in  June  to  make  his  point. 
Tb*  lanwl  had  said: 

-^  Ai^Wt  1§48  (wtaea  procedure  for  mili- 
tary balp  to  China  was  being  rtlirusssd ) ,  ths 
DapartiBsnt  of  the  Army  had  dlapossd  in  tba 


main  of  all  surplus  supplies  of  World  War  n 
procurement,  and  particularly  of  those  Items 
which  the  Chinese  listed  as  their  priority  re- 
quirements." 

Now.  Mr.  Knowlakd  observed,  there's  an 
estimate  of  •450.000,000  of  surpluses  for  west- 
ern Europe. 

"How  come?"  the  Senator  asked  Mr.  Ache- 
son. 

Mr.  Acheson  admitted  an  Inconsistency. 
He  said  he'd  have  the  military  people  look 
Into  It. 

COMPABB  ATD   rtCTTaCS 

Comparing  aid  to  China  with  that  of  other 
counUles.  Mr.  Kmowlano  said  total  lend- 
leass  to  the  British  Empire  had  been  131.000.- 
000.000;  to  Russia,  »!  1  .OOO.OOO.OCO:  to  France 
and  possssilnni  13.200,000,000;  to  China. 
•I.eo0.000.00a  He  said  afUr  the  war  ended 
there  were  tS.SOO.000.000  of  unconsumed 
lend-lease  supplies  In  Great  Britain,  fcr 
which  we  were  paid  1472.000.000.  or  8.5  per- 
cent of  cost. 

Sines  VJ-day,  he  reported,  granU  and 
credlU  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  totaled 
•5  aOO.OOO  000;  to  France.  |3.COO,000.000;  Ger- 
many, ia.000,000.000;  Italy.  •  1.500 .000. 000; 
Japan  11.300.000.000;  and  to  China.  •1.700.- 
000.000. 

paicxs  otrr  or  lims 

Mr.  Kmowland  also  InUnds  to  press  his 
contention  that  prices  charged  China  for 
mUltary  goods  have  been  out  of  line  with 
those  charged  Greece  and  Turkey. 

'"They  talk  of  risks  Involved  In  China."  the 
Senator  said.  "There  are  rUks.  But  there 
were  riaks  In  the  Greek-Turkish  program  and 
the  Berlin  air  lift,  too." 

Mr  Knowland  estimated  there  are  1.000.- 
000  to  1.600.000  Nationalist  troops  in  China 
that  could  be  built  Into  an  effective  fighting 
force,  and  pointed  out  the  area  still  held  by 
the  National UU  Is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

August  10.  1948 1 

WRm  Pafxb  Bvmamaa  MASsHAU^Miaaioir 


(By  Walter  Trohan) 

The  Lute  Department  has  suppressed  ons 
of  the  most  Important  documcnu  on  Chi- 
nese-American relations  In  lU  1.0&4-page 
white  pi^MT  defense  of  the  administration 
for  the  fall  of  China  to  comiaimlMa. 

The  compilation  of  document*  dam  not  in- 
clude the  directive  General  Marshall,  wartime 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  given  when  he  under- 
took a  mission  to  China  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  late  In  1946. 

It  was  reported  within  the  Bute  Depart- 
ment that  the  directive  was  purposely 
omitted  because  It  did  not  jibe  with  State 
Secretary  Acheson 's  statement:  "Nothing 
that  this  country  did  or  could  have  done 
within  the  reasonable  limits  of  iU  capabUl- 
tics  could  have  changed  the  result;  nothing 
was  left  undone  by  this  country  has  con- 
Ulbuted  to  It. ' 

II Aisjf all's  0ToaTS  carncisSD 

It  has  long  been  reported  that  the  Marshall 
directive  Instructed  the  general  to  bring 
the  Chlneee  Communists  and  NallonalUts 
together,  a  project  regarded  as  impossibly 
visionary. 

Marshall's  efforts  to  fulfill  this  directive 
have  been  blamed  in  China  and  the  United 
States  for  the  victory  of  the  Communists  In 
AsU.  Observers  bold  that  Marshall  could 
have  saved  China  had  he  not  been  prejudiced 
sgalnst  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
had  he  followed  the  advice  of  American 
mUltary  observers  on  the  scene. 

Marshall  Is  eredltad  with  a  hand  In  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  decision  at  TalU  secretly 
friaclng  the  control  of  Manchuria,  the  heart 
of  China,  under  the  Sorleta,  and  also  glV" 


Ing  the  Soviets  the  Kurile  Islands,  Dalren, 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  southern  half  of  Sak- 
halin In  return  for  entering  the  war  again<t 
Japan. 

MAC  AKTHra  ICNOXXD 

As  Chief  of  Staff,  Marshall  advised  Roose- 
velt It  would  take  several  years  to  defeat 
Japan  vrtthout  Soviet  help.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  reported  Japan  was  ready  to  sur- 
render and  had  advised  against  letting  the 
Soviets  In  the  Paclffc  war.  Marshall  disre- 
garded MacArthur's  advice,  as  did  Roosevelt. 

When  Marshall  went  to  China  for  3  months 
late  in  1946  and  early  in  194«.  he  was  preju- 
diced against  Chiang  by  the  bitter  reports 
of  the  Ute  General   (Vinegar  Joe)    Stllwell. 

American  observers  on  the  Chinese  scene 
told  Marshall  that  the  issue  was  one  of 
^wK-tiiwt—  feum  any  other  form  of  Gov- 

MISSION   A   rAiLtnts 

Ignoring  this  advice.  Marshall  worked  to 
force  the  Communists  and  NatlonalUts  to- 
gether. This  effort  broke  down  when  the 
Communists  Insisted  on  maintaining  their 
own  army.  When  Marshall  returned  with  his 
mission  a  failure,  he  hit  at  both  the  Na- 
tionalists and  Communists  In  a  plague-on- 
both-your-houses  report. 

The  white  paper  does  contain  the  direc- 
tive of  Lieutenant  General  Wedemeyer  who 
undertook  a  special  mission  to  China  In  1947. 
Wedemeyer  proposed  a  program  of  aid  to 
China  and  warned  that  sovletlxatlon  of 
China  was  a  grave  danger  to  world  peace. 
TTie  Inclusion  of  the  Wedemeyer  directive 
served  to  emphasise  the  suppression  o'  the 
Marshsll  directive. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  August 

10.  10491 

HmmoNSjrr  RxFosxiNfl 

The  State  Department  appears  to  be  guilty 
of  some  flagrant  distortions  of  history  in  lU 
efforts  to  discredit  China's  part  In  the  war 
and  to  malign  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Chiang,  according  to  a*cretary  of  State 
Acheson.  "saw  an  opportunity"  to  let  up  on 
the  war  effort  against  Japan  as  soon  as  the 
United  SUtes  entered  the  war. 

That  doesn't  seem  reasonable.  Hong  KoDg.  ' 
Singapore.  Rangoon,  Bataan,  and  Corrsgldor 
all  fell  after  that.  The  Jape  moved  on  Into 
New  Guinea  and  the  Solomons,  bombed  Port 
Darwin,  and  cut  the  Burma  Road,  China's 
only  overlsnd  supply  line.  There  was  noth- 
ing In  this  dismal  chain  of  events  to  cause 
Chiang  to  relax,  on  any  theory  that  Uncle 
Sam  would  do  his  fighting  for  him. 

The  famous  Flying  Tigers  weren't  reor- 
ganized as  an  American  Air  Force  untU  6 
months  after  we  entered  the  war.  We  had 
no  other  troops  In  China  of  a  tactical  or 
strategic  importance  imtU  long  after  that. 
China  In  fact  furnished  the  ground  forces 
throughout  the  war. 

To  continue  the  fiction.  Gen.  Joseph  W. 
Stllwell  Is  quoted  ss  saying  on  September  26. 
1944.  that  "Chiang  Kai-shek  has  no  Intention 
of  making  further  efforts  to  prosecute  the 
war."  But  the  "whltewaah"  paper  fails  to 
add  that  Vinegar  Joe  wssn't  a  good  prophet. 

On  November  3  Chiang's  foroes  recaptured 
LungUng.  key  city  ou  the  Burma  Road,  and 
by  late  January  had  reopened  that  road  to 
convoy  trafBc.    That  took  some  fighting. 

Of  course,  these  events  occtirred  after  Gen- 
eral Stllwali  had  been  relieved  by  General 
Wottrmeyar  But  the  one-sided  wiiite  paper 
Ignore*  General  Wedemeyer  s  sstimate  of 
Chiang  while  quoting  General  Stllwell.  who 
failed  in  China  where  General  Wedemeyer 
succeeded.  General  Wedemeyer  has  been 
quoted  elsewhere  as  terming  Chiang  "our 
most  faithful  ally." 

An  axuwer  to  what  had  been  wrong  in 
China,  not  found  In  the  State  Department's 
hrlsl  for  the  defense,  was  given  by  Oaosral 
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Odium,  Canada's  Ambtissador  to  China,  in 
an  interview  with  Freda  Utley.    He  said: 

"Wedemeyer  changed  the  spirit  of  every- 
thing. Whereas  Stllwell  and  Gauss  (our 
Ambassador)  were  Inclined  to  build  up  both 
sides  In  China  (the  Communists  as  well  as 
the  Government  forces)  thereby  weakening 
her  and  preventing  her  from  ever  becoming 
strong  and  united.  Wedemeyer  has  given 
America  a  logical  role  and  a  consistent  policy 
In  line  with  American  Interests  and  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace." 

This  Is  the  testimony  of  an  Impartial  wit- 
ness who  was  on  the  scene  during  the  period 
In  question,  as  Mr.  Acheson  was  not. 

Unfortunately,  when  General  Wedemeyer 
returned  to  the  United  States,  the  Slate 
Department  reverted  to  Its  policy  of  doub'.e- 
dcallng.  This  v^as  climaxed  by  withdrawing 
all  assistance  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  when  he 
failed  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Communists. 

The  deterioration  of  Nationalist  China 
dates  from  that  decision — made  by  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  with  the  approval  of 
President  Trumaa. 


Four  Shidents  Discover  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Four  Students  Discover  the 
South."  originally  published  in  the  Next 
Voter,  a  student  newspaper  published 
twice  monthly  by  members  of  a  course  in 
political  science  at  the  Brooks  School, 
North  Andover.  Mass.,  and  reprinted  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  August 
6.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
rouB  trmucNTS  oescovni  the  sotrrn — report 

OF   a   VACATION    JOtTRNXT    BY    TOtTTHTtn.    EDI- 
TOBS  BELOW  MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE 

(The  Next  Voter  Is  a  student  paper  of 
p>olltlcal  opinion  published  twice  monthly 
by  members  of  a  course  In  political  science 
at  the  Brooks  School,  North  Andover.  Mass. 
In  preparation  for  the  next  Issue  four  of  Its 
editors,  aged  17 — Guilford  Dudley  3d.  Morgan 
Harris.  Jr..  John  Keating.  Jr.,  and  Geoffrey 
Kimball — have  been  traveling  through  six 
Southern  States  accompanied  by  their  faculty 
adviser.  Peter  F.  Wiener.  A  preliminary 
report  of  their  trip  follows.— Editor.) 

When  It  was  decided  to  publish  the  Next 
Voter  everyone  expected  it  to  be  a  purely 
local  affair.  But  we  have  been  unbelievably 
lucky.  Our  paper  has  been  read  by  people 
of  prominence  far  outside  the  expected  circle. 
The  State  Department's  Voice  of  America 
used  It  m  broadcasting  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  We  have  had 
friendly  comment  from  Walter  Uppmarm. 
Governor  Dewey,  and  President  Dodds,  of 
Princeton. 

Among  our  first  subscribers  were  Ambassa- 
dor Douglas  and  Governor  Talmadge,  of 
Georgia.  Senators  Btro  and  McKkllar,  Rep- 
resentative CHaSTiAN  Hertd,  Mr.  Newbold 
Morris,  and  many  others.  We  put  all  this 
down,  not  In  self -congratulation,  but  to  ex- 
plain why  we  feel  it  is  easentlal  that  we  get 


our  information,  wherever  possible,  at  first- 
hand. 

In  OUT  editorial  discussions  last  year,  as 
well  as  in  our  ever-Increasing  correspondence, 
one  subject  occtirred  more  frequently  and 
more  passionately  than  any  other.  This 
was  not  Russia;  It  was  our  own  South.  What 
was  the  truth  about  race  relations  in  the 
South?  What  kind  of  men  were  the  "Byrds" 
about  whom  President  Truman  complained 
so  bitterly?  Was  the  split  between  the  Dlxle- 
crats  and  the  Truman ites  beyond  repair? 

We  felt  that  the  only  way  to  find  the 
answer  to  questions  like  these  was  to  ask 
the  people  concerned  what  they  really 
thought  and  to  see  the  South  with  our  own 
eyes.  We  gave  up  our  original  plans  for 
the  summer  and  decided  to  make  a  political- 
study  tour.  We  got  hold  of  an  old  Ford 
and  left  the  day  our  vacation  started.  We 
have  been  away  for  6  weeks  and  have  covered 
some  4.000  miles. 

We  stopped  first  In  Washington.  We  had 
an  afternoon  Inside  the  White  House  and 
attended  the  President's  press  conference. 
We  had  long  talks  with  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, with  President  Johnson,  of  Howard 
University,  and  above  all  with  many  South- 
em  Senators  and  Congressmen,  from  Sen- 
ator McKellar  to  Senator  Pepper,  or  vice 
▼erss,  according  to  your  political  opinions. 
Then  we  toured  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
with  a  day  each  at  KnoxvUle  and  Oak  Ridge. 
When  we  arrived  In  Nashville,  we  were  asked 
by  the  Nashville  Banner  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations, 
which  was  having  Its  annual  meeting  at  Flsk 
University.  Then  we  traveled  through  the 
Carolinas  and  deep  into  Georgia. 

Every  single  governor  received  us  and 
talked  to  us  about  the  problems  of  his  State. 
Mayors  of  almost  every  town  we  passed  spoke 
to  tis  frankly  and  at  length.  We  visited  farms 
and  industries,  invaded  private  homes  hi 
towns  and  In  the  country,  spoke  to  laborers 
and  editors,  to  priests  and  waiters.  We  had 
meals  at  big  mansions  and  we  stayed  in 
filthy  slums.  We  spoke  to  men  and  women. 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  black  and 
white.    We  talked,  talked,  and  talked. 

It  would  take  a  whole  book  to  describe  all 
the  events  and  all  our  Impressions.  It  will 
take  time  to  digest  It  all  and  our  reactions 
were  by  no  means  unanimous.  But  there 
are  some  points  on  which  we  all  agreed  and 
which  might  be  worth  mentioning. 

The  racial  relationship  In  the  South  is 
quite  different  from  what  we  were  led  to 
expect.  We  thought  we  might  find  some 
kind  of  racial  persecution  and  real  misery 
among  the  Negroes.  We  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  Negroes  we  have  seen  and  spoken 
to  seemed,  almost  without  exception,  happy 
and  that  on  the  whole  the  relationship  be- 
tween black  and  write  In  the  South  was  more 
friendly,  more  cooperative,  more  understand- 
ing, and  more  constructive  than  many  rela- 
tionships between,  say,  white  management 
and  white  labor  in  the  North 

For  this  there  are,  probably,  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  southern  Negro  seems 
happy  by  nature.  Therefore  his  contentment 
Is  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  conditions — 
especially  economic  and  educational  ones — 
are  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Second,  everybody  agreed  that  enormous 
progress  had  been  made  In  recent  decades. 
The  Negroes  are  the  first  to  appreciate  and 
to  acknowledge  this.  As  one  of  the  colored 
university  professors  said  to  us:  "We  are  In 
a  healthy  and  constructive  process  of  evo- 
lution." 

While  educational  facilities  In  particular 
are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be  and, 
let  us  hope,  ultimately  wUl  be.  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  educational  evolution 
is  in  progress  in  the  South.  The  mere  fact 
that  at  Flak  University  colored  and  white 
students  study,  work,  live  and  eat  together 


is  an  Indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  South  is  moving. 

Whether  this  is  due  to  the  p>olltlcaI  wisdom 
and  the  human  Initiative  of  the  southerners 
or  to  the  permanent  pressure  from  the 
North — a  frequent  and  not  altogether  pop- 
ular phrase  In  the  South — Is  debatable.  It 
Is  probably  a  combination  of  both.  The 
southerner  claims  that  the  northerner's  in- 
terference is  merely  harmful;  the  northerner 
is  convinced  that  without  his  permanent 
pressure  nothing  whatever  would  be  done. 

We  did  not  come  across  one  single  south- 
erner who  objected  to  all  the  provisions  of 
President  Truman's  civil  rights  program. 
The  poll  tax  is  already  in  the  process  of 
being  abolished  by  the  individual  States. 
Lynching  Is  extremely  rare  (but  widely  ad- 
vertised whenever  it  occtirs)  and  not  really 
an  acute  problem.  As  for  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission,  most  southern- 
ers told  us  it  was  something  to  be  aimed  at 
but  that  It  could  not  possibly  be  achieved 
by  Federal  legislation. 

And,  strangely  enough,  while  the  Negroes 
themselves  are  anxious  to  have  full  economic 
and  educational  equality  (but  much  less 
anxlons  than  some  of  their  white  northern 
friends)  the:'  would  certainly  not  welcome 
the  abolition  of  racial  segregation.  This  fact 
constituted,  perhaps,  our  greatest  surprise. 
Over  and  over  again,  Negroes  said  to  us 
that  they  are  proud  of  their  race,  that  they 
would  like  to  keep  their  race  apart,  and  that 
while  there  sho\ild  be  human  and  other 
equality,  while  there  should  be  the  friend- 
liest cooperation,  they  themselves  would  like 
to  see  the  continuation  of  segregation. 

The  real  objection  made  by  southerners 
to  the  President's  prop>osals  Is  that  some  are 
not  realisable,  owing  to  local  conditions  and 
traditions,  and  that  others  are  already  being 
translated  Into  practice  by  the  SUtes  them- 
selves. It  seemed  to  us  that  the  real  quarrel 
beween  the  Trvimanltes  and  the  Dlxlecrats 
was  not  a  human  or  an  ethical  one  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  Negro,  but  a  con- 
stitutional one. 

The  southerner  resents  any  encroachment 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Individual  SUtes 
and  fears  that  an  Increase  In  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  mean  un- 
avoidably the  end  of  real  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  the  esUbllshment  of  a  dic- 
tatorial machine.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
feels  that  this  constitutional  struggle  Is  be- 
ing fought  over  civil  rlghu  In  order  to  con- 
fuse the  real  Issue  and  catch  votes. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  im- 
pressed us  considerably.  First,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  differences  between 
North  and  South.  One  might  gain  the  im- 
pression that  either  the  Civil  War  Is  not  yet 
over  or  that  there  exists  a  ftmdamenul 
cleavage  within  the  Nation. 

True,  there  are  many  differences  of  opin- 
ion, approach  and  practice.  But  divergence 
and  disagreement  are  the  basis  of  every 
democratic  government.  If  one  comes  down 
to  fundamentals,  such  as  a  political  philoso- 
phy, ethical  values  and  human  beliefs,  then 
there  Is  no  difference  between  the  South  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  southerner 
seemed  to  us  as  God-fearing  and  fighting  a 
Democrat  as  anyone  can  be. 

The  last  point  we  wish  to  raise  may  seem 
altogether  too  personal.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  learned  more  political  science  In  6 
weeks  than  we  could  have  done  In  3  years  of 
book  study.  And  in  the  process  we  had  a 
wonderful  vacation,  what  with  the  beauty  of 
the  covmtry.  southern  food,  and  the  friendly 
hospitality  we  found  everywhere  we  went. 

And  yet,  throughout  our  trip,  we  did  not 
meet  one  single  other  group  of  students  from 
the  East,  the  North  or  the  West.  We  feel 
certain  that  If  we  had  gone  to  Prance,  or 
Italy,  to  England  or  to  Scandinavia,  we 
could  not  have  moved  a  mile  wlthiut  meeting 
American  students. 
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Tb«r»  U.  no  doubt,  an  inuncoM  T«lue  in 
tBMraattOBal  tmvtf.  but  !•  U  not  m  tm- 
portMii  or  vvwi  morm  tmportant  to  gat  to 
kao«r  our  ovn  country  first?  W«  bad  to 
r«vM«  or  to  rcvOTM  nuist.  U  not  all.  o<  our 
prveoAMlTMl  U1«M  About  th«  South.  W«  ftlt 
yar  trip  that  moat  •outbernera 

I  aqually  trronaoua  Ulcaa  abuut 

of  tha  eounUy  wa  know:   Boaton, 

^,  N«w  York. 

Wa  ratum  wtth  th«  stroof  fcallng  that 
•OOM  plan  aho^ild  ba  atartad  to  maXt  U  poa- 
aUOa  (or  young  paople  of  tba  vartoua  paru  of 
tiM  Unltad  SWtaa  to  get  to  fcnotr  each  other 
■Bd  to  gtt  to  know  aach  other'a  part  of  the 
eountry.  At  the  moment  we  are  apeoding 
mllUona  ot  doUora  every  year  In  order  to  tell 
iONtgnara  what  Amertca  la  UJia.  la  it  aalung 
tao  much  to  apend  a  anall  part  of  thU  money 
to  help  youBg  Amartcana  sec  for  tbenuelvee 
and  undar«t«nd  what  our  own  country  ta 
Uka? 


We  Sit  b  With  tk«  Rotksdiy^s  hmd  Uncle 
Sam  Banks  tke  Gane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  0ARO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BMSftMBMKIATlVES 
Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idabo.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H  Is  iBtoresting  to  learn  from  a  recent 
Issue  of  Time  magazine  how  the  Euro- 
pean game  Is  being  played  wtth  our 
money.  The  following  taken  from  the 
July  U.  1949.  Issue  of  Time: 
■DOMoaoca — i  esa? 

In  Parla  everybody  knowa  the  Chateau  de 
la  MMtte  aa  a  manaion  of  the  De  Roths- 
ehllda.  Last  week  the  men  who  now  govern 
Etiropa'a  financea  sat  in  the  same  gtlt  and 
eraam  chamber  where  the  De  Rothachllds 
one*  practiced  their  flnanctal  wlaardry.  Del- 
a^tea  from  19  OEEC  areas  had  come  to  La 
Muette  to  work  out  a  new  Intra- European 
paymerU  plan.  After  hours  of  futile  ar|i:u- 
ment,  Belgium's  Paul-Henri  Spaak  suggeated 
that  the  meeting  adjourn.  Britain  •  8tr 
Stafford  Crlppa  cut  him  short  with  a  ertap 
liMlatance.  "Gentlemen.  I  have  to  go  back  to 
land  tomorrow. "  ba  said,  "but  my  plane 
I  not  laawa  untH  6  in  the  morning  I  am 
at  foor  dlipeaal  until  then." 

Sir  8UdViard*8  system  of  planned  austerity 
and  bUaterai  deals,  under  attack  at  La  Mu- 
9%t».  had  met  still  graver  dUBculttea  In  Lon- 
don. A  naar  panic  on  London's  eaehaaft 
bad  atnt  gowmBMnt  bonds  ploninwttng  to 
Bcv  itmu  tar  tlM  jmr.  tn  a  atagla  waak  the 
valM  af  gat  ■<§■•  eoaaoli  (aovrmment 
kMidi)  OpppX  *r  4fM  to  UM  000.000 
Bald  th«  LoMlsa  Wtmakm:  "The  truth  U 
UMt  Um  grlila  wMili  tfea  Brttiah  did  not 
MpMl  vatn  10M  -md  %af94  to  ha  •raparad 
for  hf  tlM»-  la  atraaiy  M|Mn  tlMm.^ 

mok  pnoaa.  tte  worM'i  mtft  fvoM  a  Mtt- 
mFm  •  tm^mt  ■■JfcH  Ml#  the  ratttaUAM 
§t  iMlllll  iMilff  U  WWf  arttUh  aa  todf  M 
tiMl  fkHMm  WMM  *iiratua 


,^^^.^  U  iko  mmtu  fail  iMkow  t9mp6^ 
Mi,  UM  vaali  tliay  rltiod  at  alnaaf  to  MOO.* 
ntJW,  TV  Cnpfia'  many  tmuat  u  Intifead 
M  if  IIM  mttU  «a«  tho  tMl  prooC  tluit  bla 
'      1  iM  aiwini.   naf 

MMt  Brltatn  aiNMMlaa 
fraely  in  a  vovtd  . 
Crtapa  had  no  tutttt  intaittion     lOt  remedy 


■OlMlM 
UMlMta 


for  tba  crlaia  waa  still  the  aama:  more  aua- 
tarlty  and  mora  import  cuta.  Thla  week  ha 
will  maat  with  DomUilon  Finance  Ministers 
who  hava  oaan  Invltad  to  London  to  dia- 
cuaa  waya  and  mm-T  at  oonaarnng  the  ster- 
ling area's  dollars. 

At  Parla.  hia  collaaguaa  in  th«  OUC  (Or- 
gaiuzation  for  Kuropean  Icornmlc  Coopera- 
tion) propoaad  nothing  ao  drastic  aa  a  com- 
pi«U  lavjunplng  of  the  Crippa  policy.  All 
they  wanted  waa  a  little  greater— but  care- 
fully clrctunscribed— freadom  of  cxurency  tx- 

chaitd'. 

In  the  flrvt  year  of  Marshall  plan  granU 
the  United  Statea  had  tried  to  spice  Its  aid 
with  a  small  inducement  to  encourage  Intra- 
Kuropean  trade.  Some  $800,000,000  of  the 
United  Statea  granU  were  conditional.  To 
get  tiiem.  the  receiving  country  had  to  lur- 
render  an  equal  amount  oX  its  own  curren- 
cy to  a  third  nation.  Thus  Britain,  in  order 
to  reealve  CCA  dollara.  made  sterling  avail- 
able to  Prance,  enabling  Prance  to  buy  Brit- 
ish machinery.  Such  secondary  granU  were 
known  aa  drawing  rights. 

ECA's  W.  Averall  Harrlman.  Belgluma 
i^P»«v  aiMi  soma  other  continental  dalegatca 
hava  bean  seeking  to  liberalize  the  arrange- 
ment on  drawing  rlghU  ao  It  would  become 
a  greater  etlmulus  to  intra-Buropean  trade. 
At  one  point  French  Finance  Minister  Mau- 
rice Petsche  proposed  a  compromiae.  known 
•in  OUE'J's  as  40  percent  transferability  of 
drawing  rights.  Under  the  Petscha  plan,  a 
typical  triangular  trade  situation  would  have 
worked  out  like  this: 

Britain  would  give  France  £40.000.COO  of 
drawing  rlsrhta  to  cover  the  expected  French 
deficit  In  trade  with  Britain  France,  by 
efllcient  production  or  persuaalve  salesman- 
ship or  by  cutting  purchases  from  Britain, 
might  succeed  In  reducing  Ita  expected  def.clt 
Irom  £40.000.000  Ui  £25.000  000.  Under  the 
old  plan  thla  reduction  would  give  Prance 
no  advantage  within  the  OTXC  syatem.  Un- 
der the  Petache  plan,  however.  France  could 
transfer  40  percent  of  Its  Brttiah  drawing 
rights  to  another  OEEC  country,  for  instance. 
Belgium.  That  way  the  Belgians  would  wind 
up  with  part  of  the  United  States  dollars 
originally  allocated  to  Britain.  In  other 
words,  United  Statea  conditional  aid  would 
follow  the  drawing  rights  and  act  aa  an 
incentive  to  trade. 

Crippe.  horrtfled  aa  a  Scottish  houaewlfe 
would  be  at  an  invitation  to  gamble  with 
the  grocery  money,  feared  that  Britain  could 
not  budget  through  bilateral  deals  if  trans- 
ferability deatroyed  its  certainty  about  how 
many  dollars  It  would  have. 

As  the  clock  in  the  ChAteau  de  la  Muette 
struck  12.  Crlppa  waa  still  droning  on.  and 
the  old  paymenta  scheme  had  expired  No 
new  agreement  had  been  reached 

In  tha  hall  weary  newsmen  despaired  when 
Claude,  the  beer  and  aandwicb  man,  wrt-.t 
home  muttering.  "Ko  on*  paya  me  to  stay 
after  12"  Even  an  ODC  oAcial  aald  "The 
Waat  can  navar  agraa  wttboat  BtiaaU.  Wban 
Ruaala  la  piaaaot  we  bava  no  trotitrta  agraa« 
ing  to  alaad  tdpathor.  km  vhon  Ruaala  la 
away,"  ko  <iniMH  kla  alMUldora.  "look  at 
this  '  Ma  ipofto  loo  loen.  At  a  a.  m  the 
ialegataa  MMtfoi.  TiMf  tut4  a«raad  uo  a 
now  ftv/nm. 
CMHt  Ui  amoi  t»  iMMlaraiNmr,  al. 

MOJOOMO  a  MM  al  aoM.  OrlpM 


solemnly  told  then  by  our  Oovemment 
olBciala,  Including  the  then  Secreury  of 
the  Treasury,  how  the  Britlah,  If  rescued 
from  their  financial  plight  wtth  over 
three  bUllon  of  our  money,  would  release 
trade  restrictions  on  International  com- 
merce with  the  inference  that  In  the  end 
the  people  of  this  country  stood  to  gain 
more  from  International  trade  than  they 
would  be  out  of  pocket  In  mnkinc  the 
British  k»n.  But  If  we  rend  press  re- 
ports aright,  the  recent  application  of 
BrlUsb  trade  poIicle5  and  commerce  re- 
strictions on  international  trade  Is  now 
more  stringent  than  they  were  before  the 
loan  was  made. 


•rli 
)JOO0oo  a  MM  al  aoM.  Orlfpa  i 
a  tMt44y  tn  Wmm  af  aaaH.    Pta 
MftoM  wara  tunioftl  la  iMMiaa 
lltf  prtnoipla  MMt  RCA  «a«  worami  ivwvu 
MultUaural  laada.  not  ailaUrat  -  -*— ^-- 
and  bartortaf. 

It  bit  Ml  bmm  to  lofit  ■tne«  w«  vrro 
•tllad  !•  tiM  rwwud  of  England  and  aakad 

to  m«lM  a  DJOe  000  000  toan.    Wa  wtra 


More 


as  CoBcerninf  a  National 
Minimum  Wafc  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

or   ircBKASKA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1949 

Mr.  OSULLTVAN  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  August  9.  1949.  Concesssioii.'U.  Rec- 
o«o  at  page  11118  and  in  the  Appendix  at 
page  A5147. 1  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  thing.s  which  in  my  opinion  should  be 
considered  before  a  minimum  wage  law 
should  be  acted  upon  by  Congress.  I  now 
wish  to  sulimit  a  report  isstaed  by  the 
research  department  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America.  1034 
Warner  Building.  Waahiocton.  D  C. 
which  I  think  presents  aooie  new  thought 
upon  the  subject : 
Noras   Ow   Trnvo   Tint   Mamnrm   Wsar   to 

Chanczs  in  thi  Cost  or  Lmwo  Imtmx 

1.  Wcnld  make  Congrees  a  wage-cutting 
agapqr  with  osily  aUght  dacllne  in  prloes. 

a.  Result  In  buaineaa  uncertainty. 

3.  No  anAi<j«y  with  farm  parity  prices. 

4.  Draatlc  drop  in  prlcca  not  imminent. 

5.  Prtcas  relatively  stable.  1821-29.  year* 
following  World  War  I. 

0.  Pear  of  unemployment  because  of  fixed 
baas  minimum  unwarranted. 

7.  Ooremment  aanctlon  or  encouragement 
at  wi^  rsductlona  to  lowcat  paid  worliers 
baaad  on  coat  of  living  changes  r\au  counter 
to  colleetlvs  bargaining  practice 

t.  Stable  or  rlatng  minimum  needed  to  en- 
abto  towsat  waga  workers  to  attain  decent 
standard  ot  living  and  sh«re  in  increaaing 
national 


A  mintmuai  mm§  iiad  lo  «oal  of  VMm§ 
aMa  flaadNM  IMS  MM  MMmm  oI  wafla 

aaiitt 


^atll  u  taaoaiagu  lo  do  so  It  «tio 


vigia  vui  as  anooam^n  «o  ot^  so  n  wiv 
mNUbmi  vtfi  Hfi  dava  only  •  ftv  •Miiai 
MiMiSf  oa  •  dM^ia  IM  aoal  Of  MfMM  iiMl 
biMaa  IM  atil  aa  IM  0«»mMaM«.  Wny 
swBlaim  «M  oaald  iMdIf  Mm  raiaad 
waflM  dartaa  IM  war  hM  behind  the  rV)T« 
sraawat.  TIm  Induaoaiani  to  do  ao  agaia 
would  to  otefMl  ar  thla  piiipoMl. 

A  alalHMM  vafi  ntd  la  iM  •««  of  tn 
ladntiMiffii  latwawoa  kf  favor 
to  taiploywa  to  raduw  wagaa  tn  tit* 
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paid  industries  if  prices  drop  even  allghtly. 
It  gives  Oovemment  sanction  to  wage  cuta 
to  workers  who  can  least  afford  them. 

VrsiXCSS    UWCOTAIKTT     AXB    niJt7»TIC«    WILX 

■ssrLT  ir  MiifiMtnc  wacc  ttco  to  chahgis 

n«  COST  or  Lnciwo 

Contracts  will  be  uncertain.  The  mlni- 
anoB  wage  may  rtae  during  the  life  of  a  con- 
tract for  manufacture  taken  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  What  price  shall  the 
manufacturer  quote?  Workers  will  be  un- 
employed if  the  firm  waiu  to  eee  what  the 
new  mmin^um  will  be. 

Firms  placing  contracta  may  wait  if  it 
appears  that  a  reduction  in  the  mininaum 
will  take  place.  Perhapa  the  principal  can 
find  a  firm  that  will  cut  wages  with  a  re- 
duction m  the  minimum  and  quote  a  price 
a  few  cents  a  doaen  lower.  That  may  cause 
ur>employment  among  the  workers  where 
the  buying  organization  normally  placed  lis 
contracts. 

Reasonable  stability  is  replaced  by  chronic 
instability  and  uncertainty. 

NO  ANALOGY  BXTWCBN  FAKai  PARXTT  PBICILS  AND 
MINIMUM     WAGE    TUD    TO    COST    OF    LIVING 

Changes  In  the  parity  price  affects  ail  pro- 
ducers of  the  particular  farm  product.  A 
change  in  the  minimum  wage  based  on 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  does  not  affect 
all  wages  and  salary  earners:  It  affects  only 
those  In  the  lowest-wage  industries.  (It  is 
not  proposed  to  tie  the  salaries  of  corpora- 
tion executives,  for  example,  to  changes  In 
the  cost  of  living,  but  only  the  incomes  of 
the  lowest  paid  wage-earners.) 

COST  or  LiviNc  canxooK  does  not  wa««ant 

TTINC    MINIMUM    WAGE    TO    CHANCES    IN    COST 
or    LTVINC 

"There  are  almost  no  signs  of  sharp  and 
sudden  price  breaks  such  aa  occurred  In  the 
early  1930s,  or  In  1921." 

"Coat  of  living  has  taken  about  a  3-percent 
drop  to  date  and  may  decline  another  6 
percent.  The  prewar  level  of  living  coats  is 
not  likely  to  return  any  time  soon." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  United 
SUtes  News  and  World  Rejxjrt.  August  5. 
1949.  page  11.  Tliey  repreaent  the  general 
trend  of  thinking  aa  expressed  in  current 
published  analyssa. 

Minimum  wage  rates.  1920- JO,  as  affected  by 
changes  in  cost  of  Kving  if  75-cent  base 
rate  had  been  in  effect 
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Miiatng  ro.fsa#  ^oflad. 

Is  M  <>«ef  a  ie*raar  porlod  so  vtda 

aa  w  «.rr»Mi  a  yaaftf  MaMHaf  vttli  IM 
MlMmm  viftt  Ta  watram  •  ratwrtai  ia« 
vtiailaa  la  MMt'tyara  tn  IM  lowaat.wsf*  ta* 

»  ffdMa 


wagaa  wlia  intpued  g»f« 
•mmantal  approval t 

If  prt«*«  artar  World  War  II  remain  rata- 
tivaiv  aa  ataatltaad  aa  they  did  fraai  Mtl 
to  IMi.  eannoi  Oongrsaa  take  cart  of  Mall 
aa  maf  arias  10  faart  Iroaa  aowf 


KXNlMtTM    WACX   TIED   TO   CHAHOXa   Xl*   COOT   CO 
UmtO  AMD  LKTB.  OT  BatrLOTMSWT 

The  assumption  of  proponenta  of  the 
minlmum-wage-tied-to-the-coat-of-l  I  v  1  n  g 
theory  that  employment  opportunitiaa  will 
be  decreased  if  the  coat  of  living  dropa  and 
the  minimum  wage  doea  not  likewiae  drop 
seems  to  be  baaed  on  the  idea  that  the  X 
Manufacturing  Co.  will  fire  John  Jonea  if 
he  has  to  pay  him  75  centa  per  hour,  but 
will  keep  John  Jones  if  the  X  company  can 
pay  John  only  73  cenU  per  hour  If  the  cost 
of  living  has  dropped  2  or  3  percent. 

This  reasoning  overlooks  the  fact  that 
John  Jones  is  not  an  individual  employee 
who  is  Just  worth  a  marginal  amount  to  a 
company.  John  Jones  Is  In  actuality  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low-paid  workers 
(many  having  considerable  skill)  in  the 
highly  competitive  indvistrles.  These  Indtis- 
trles  will  not  go  out  of  business  if  the  mini- 
mum wage  doss  not  drop  with  a  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Worklngmen  will  still 
wear  work  shirts,  for  example.  The  industry 
will  go  on.  The  workers  will  have  Jobs.  With 
a  stable  or  rising  minimum,  and  a  small  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  the  chief  result 
will  be  that  they  will  enjoy  a  slight  rise  In 
their  depressed  standard  of  living  and  will 
be  able  to  buy  more  goods  and  thus  create 
jobs  for  others. 

TTINC  MINIMUM  WACX  SATES  TO  CHANCES  IN 
COST  or  LIVING  RUNS  COUWTIB  TO  COLLECTIVE 
BASCAINTNG     PXACTICE 

Workers  and  employers  across  the  bar- 
galnnig  table  have  worked  out  wage  prac- 
tices which  have  tended  to  give  the  lowest 
wage  earners  the  benefit  of  greater  percent- 
age increases  during  periods  when  wage  in- 
creases were  obtainable,  and.  in  reverse,  to 
apply  policies  which  gave  greater  protection 
to  workers  in  the  lowest  wage  categories, 
during  depression  perolds. 

The  proposal  to  adopt  a  policy  wlUch  will 
encourage  wage  reductions  for  the  lowest 
wage  workers  if  the  cost  of  living  declines 
slightly  runs  counter  to  these  practices. 

INCIDENTAL    NOTES PECK    BULLETIN    DOES    NOT 

SUPPOBT  MINIMUM  WAGE  TIED  TO  CHANCES  IH 
COST  or   LJVINC  INDEX 

The  impression  has  been  conveyed  in  some 
quarters  that  Public  Affairs  Bulletin  No.  73. 
entitled  "The  Question  of  a  Flexible  Statu- 
tory Minimum  Wage,"  by  Gtiatav  Peck,  issued 
by  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  supports  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents  of  a  minimum  wage  tied  to  the 
cost  of  living.     Such  is  not  the  case. 

Various  types  of  flexibility  are  disctissed, 
and  arguments  pro  and  con  aet  forth,  but  the 
concluding  sentence  reads:  "Flexibility  to 
the  light  of  changing  conditions  can  be  ob- 
tained by  jjerlodic  legislative  acrutiny  of  the 
effects  of  the  statutory  minimum  and  of  the 
proper  course  to  follow  under  changing  con- 
ditions." 

Chaml>«r  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
sutement  of  policy  rttatlvs  to  fluctuating 
minimum  wag*  adoptsd  at  annual  mesting, 
May  2't.  IMa  "It  ahould  be  a  constant  and 
aoi  a  fiuatuafing  minimum  wa««  Rtandard." 

Ma  •?*?§  MtwiMVM  waaa  uwa  fit  MitrlMtrtt 
•An  fo  rMAMoai  n»  aoar  of  uvwo 
II  a  minimum  waga  tlod  la 
fMAfo*  had  ttttountiat 
•trulaiy  mm  laiiwiyil  fuio  vaidd  Mft 
iipifiaiiaiod  vMi  fMH  a  nfofMaa,  Immo 

•f oiio  of  iMk  a  pnylHaa  Mv*  Mod  wani 

WM  anpirt' 

_  It  0*1  A  natioaat  Mala  wiih  MMMMdlt 
•latsa  hava  dsaaMd  II  unaiM  la  Iryf 

Ura   NATIOMU  ■ 

lavet  wiu 
un 


m 

A  Mvera  dri>p  tn 
tM    burdarv    of    tHo 


Many  faetora  whiah  wsra  not  offiallfo  tti  IM 

IMO^i  (tnatuding  unomptoyawal  tar' 

BdUUta  agatnai  itich  tlurp  dacitnaa. 


On  August  6,  1949.  I  received  from 
Elzabeth  8.  Maf ee.  general  secretary  for 
the  National  Consumers  League  for  Pair 
Labor  Standards.  Engineers  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  an  analysis  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  bills  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Wi.NGATK  Lucas  )H.  R.  4272)  and 
Representative  Johm  Lbsxnski,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  (H.  R,  5856)  which  I  now 
quote  verbatim: 
The  Lucas  Vexsus  the  Lasimsxj  Bill  Amemo- 

ING  THE  FAia  LaBOO  STAJfDiAaOS  ACT 
MINIMUM    WAGE 

H.  R.  4272  would  raise  the  minimum  from 
the  40-cent  rate  decided  on  by  Congress  in 
1938  to  65  ceifts,  the  same  rate  which  the 
Senate  approved  in  the  spring  of  1946  and 
which  was  reported  then  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee.  Since  that  time,  the  coat  of 
living,  as  measured  by  the  Consumers'  Price 
Index  of  the  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics,  haa 
increased  by  a  third.  (Parenthetically,  wa 
must  point  out  that  the  BLS  index  ad- 
mittedly does  not  measure  total  living  coats 
for  low  paid  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  is  rather  a  measure  of  {>rlces  for 
moderate  Income  families  In  large  cities. 
In  other  words,  the  real  rise  in  living  coats  In 
the  period  mentioned  is  significantly  higher 
than  even  the  30-percent  increase  indicated 
by  the  Index.)  • 

A  65-cent  minimum  wage  would  benefit 
less  than  500.000  wcniters,  or  about  2  percent 
of  those  now  covered  by  the  Pair  Lalx)r  Stand- 
artls  Act.  Most  workers  who  get  leas  than 
65  cents  are  barely  below  that  figure.  The 
direct  cost  of  raising  their  wagea  to  66  oento 
would  be  lesa  than  one-tenth  of  one  peroHit 
of  the  wages  of  workers  now  subject  to  the 
Act.  By  comparison  a  73-cent  minimum 
would  directly  benefit  three  times  aa  many 
workers.  Even  then  lifting  the  minimum  to 
75  cents  would  raise  wages  of  cohered  workers 
by  less  than  1  percent. 

COST    or    LrVTWG    TIE 

H.  R.  4272  would  tie  the  minimum  wage  to 
the  coet  of  living,  placing  a  lower  floor  of 
50  cents  as  the  rock  botunn  below  which  the 
minimum  would  not  be  psraaitted  to  go.  The 
bill  would  use  the  Consnmara'  Price  Index  at 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattstica  as  the  meas- 
uring rod.  This  would  certainly  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  lowest  paid  wage  earners. 

H.  R.  4272  thus  would  establish  an  luicsr- 
tain,  rather  than  a  stable  floor  under  wagaa. 
which  would  provide  no  real  support  for  ths 
wage  structure  in  times  of  recession.  Ex- 
cept in  periods  of  war  or  aerloua  economic 
upheaval,  employers,  employees,  and  ttia 
Oovemment  alike  would  be  plagued  by  fre- 
quent (perhapa  yearly)  changes  in  the  mini- 
mum. 

KXSMmows 

Uka  H.  R  ftea«.  H  R  4aia  would  attend 
Dsw  mintmum-waf  e  exempMOBO  to  tfcoaa  tasl* 
cab  eompanlea  at  present  tiuvnadi  to  oer* 
tain  weekly  or  aemlweekly  nOW^MM**  ^*^ 
lUiliilnii  between  a^OOO  and  IdOO;  and  to 
migfapil  afoaetea  in  otherwise  eaempt  re' 
09  atffiit  eatabtiahmehte  wh«r«)  the 
liy  utagfaph  rtvaniM 
H  N  43ia  wtmM  iiM 
maWUMaaali  aai  m«  fu^rdti  .  ww^m, 
pra>lig<  n  pwaMl  il  IM  Mts«  art  "aai  far 

"    \mM  *•■  Ma^aSMii^B^    aa  ffsSSlI  SSl^  SS 

IM   tag  IMvHallMf  MMdawyi        ^M 

•ffaoi  of  uaini  MMk  iaM|W«i  laraa  iramd 
M  W)  taoft  II  ya  la  ■■plirifi  id  Miili  ladua- 
Irlaa  aa  to  wMtMr  IMf  vmI  la  M  saf  orod 

If  IM  lav  or  aoi,    TWa  langtiaga  la  aloarty 

laioadod  la  opoa  a  toophoio  ratner  tMn  M- 

iM  tM  ioapo  of  the  taw. 

If   gOdtWl,   OBlf   OM  if 

Maatloaa  la  niwravodi  tMt  for 
of  airlinea.    On  tnia' point,  former 
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Robert  Ramapcck.  now  mku- 

ttf  Hm  prwldtnt  o{  th*  Mr  Transport  Aik 
■oelatloB  at  America,  told  tb«  Bdiieatloa  and 
Labor  Commlttet  that  he  doubted  that  "any 
air  ltn«  that  «•  zvprcacnt  has  got  as  many  as 
half  a  ^omm  ii|llnjiii"  ivestvlnff  Isaa  than 
f  1  par  hour. 

H.  R.  58M.  on  the  other  hand,  would  also 
^ring  watm  MtBlmum-waga  cufMags  ■jway 
1IW.BW  aaaoMB.  and  about  90.000  ■laplnyaaa 
cnsafed  In  the  oanbare  proceartng  or  hand- 
ling of  fishery  prodticts.  It  would  add  some 
aptlons.  but  would  result,  neverthe- 
,  ailimVM»  at  about  115.000  work- 
,^  J  to  MlulwiiM  wge  coverage.  There  would 
be  a  net  addition  of  about  675.000  workers 
to  the  protection  of  the  overtime  provlskms. 
ftTK**g  the  groups  of  employees  who  would 
be  plaf^d  under  the  overtime  requirement 
would  be  more  than  half  s  million  employees 
of  motor  carriers,  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand employees  of  pipe  lines  and  air  carriers. 
90.000  employees  engaged  In  handling  or 
|jnic«Mlrn  of  fishery  producu  onshore,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  emp'oyeee 
hand^t'^  or  processing  farm  products 
(through  elimination  of  the  present  section 
7  {c)>. 

Bsaxc  covsBMa 
J  would  not  change  the  established 
rhlch  the  term  "commerce  and  the 
prodtictkm  of  goods  for  conunerce"  have 
under  the  Fi^  Labor  Standards  Act.  H.  R. 
4272  would,  however,  ^eny  the  bea^flu  of 
the  act  to  at  leaat  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion cmployece.  by  narrowing  the  deflnition 
of    the    word    "produced." 

This  deflnltJon  would  change  the  phrase 
••neccaaary  to  the  production"  to  "Indlspen- 
to  the  production."  whatever  the  dlf- 
betwcen    "Bseeasary"    and    "tndls- 
■bte"  may  be.    It  also  would  require  that 

or  oecupatlona  indirectly  covered 

be  "doaely  related"  to  production  fcr 

,,,, These   phrases  are  deliberately 

unclear  as  to  Intent  and  piirpoee  nor  would 
the  application  of  such  langiiage  become 
clear  until  aiter  years  of  litl^tion. 

BS6tII.Aa  BATS  OS   PAT 

Both  H.  R-  4272  and  H.  R.  5866  are  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  words 
••reirular  rate"  on  which  overtime  Is  based 
under  the  act.  Both  bills  Incorporate  the 
substance  of  the  overtime  bill  H.  R.  869. 
which  became  law  last  month,  aad  spectfy 
how  many  other  t>-p«8  of  paymenu  (other 
than  nifhf.,  week-end.  and  holiday  pre- 
miums) are  to  be  treated.  H.  R.  427i.  how- 
ever, fails  to  outlaw  the  Missel  formuls.  under 
which  workers  with  Irregular  hours  of  work 
and  a  stated  sreekly  salary  have  a  con- 
stanUy  decreaaing  "regular  rate"  ss  the 
hours  cf  work  during  the  week  increase. 
H.  B.  5856  seu  up  a  number  of  safeguards 
to  fwevent  abuse  of  the  Belo  plan  (under 
which  weekly  salary  may  be  regarded  as  In- 
cluding overtime  paymenU  up  to  a  specified 
'  sr.  to  one  case  up  to  M  hours  a  week ) , 
_  H.  R.  4372  may  seriously  modify  the 
kt  court  restrVrtions  on  the  use  of  such 


csnj>  LABoa 
H.  R.  4372  would  directly  prohibit  oppres- 
sive chUd  labor  In  interstate  commerce  ur  In 
the  prcductlon  of  goods  lor  commerce.  The 
bni  would  also  prevent  parents  employing 
children  under  18  in  haaardous  occupations. 
}ust  ss  they  are  now  prevented  If  the  chil- 
dren are  18  or  17.  R.  R.  5856  also  Includes 
two  provisions,  but  also  Improves  the 
-labor  exemptlan  for  employment  In 
■ykynura  by  recasting  It  on  a  "outalde  of 
ti>iK<«J  hours"  heals.  H.  R.  4973  eontliraeB 
int  umatlafactary.  and  highly  vsrt- 
**wh»e  not  legally  required  to 
attend  tchool." 

ASMOtSnUTIOIf 

H.  R  5866  fm^**"*  three  ImporUnt  Im- 
provemenU  in  the  administrative  provlaloaa 
«f  the  act:    (I)   It  givee  the  admuiueerlng 


agency  authority  to  collect  wa«w  due  tmder 
the  act  (giving  empkiyers  who  pay  under 
such  suiU  or  oiberwlae  under  the  supervi- 
sion c4  (toe  irtniimarerlng  agency,  protectkm 
from  eaaployaa  suite  for  Ui|uldated  iliaiapa 
under  section  (16  (b>):  (2)  It  provides  rule- 
making authority  similar  to  that  provided 
many  other  agenclea.  provldtac  greater  cer- 
tainty to  emplojers  and  employees  alike,  and 
(3)  It  wotild  aaake  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
reeponalble  gmerally  for  admlnuuatlon. 
thereby  acaaa^Uahlng  one  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

R    R.  4273  makes  none  of  these  important 
tc.  ?.tlve  charges.    Instead  of    power 

to  ^ww^.o  bock  ws3es  due  under  the  act.  H.  B. 
4272  merely  provides  immunity  from  em- 
ployee suiU  for  liquidated  damages  if  em- 
ployers pay  wagee  due  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  ttoe  administering  agency.  Ini^uad  of 
clear-etis  rule-making  authority.  H.  R.  4272 
merely  copies  certain  phrasee  from  the  Por- 
tal-to-Portal  Act.  which  would  In  any  case  be 
applicable  to  regulations  or  Interpretatkme 
of  the  Administrator.  Instead  of  centealla- 
tng  authority  for  administration  uncter  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  H.  R.  4272  disperses  su- 
thorlty  by  transferring  from  the  Adarrinlstra- 
tor  to  the  Seoetary  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  to  defina  "areas  of  production  ' 

From  all  of  the  foregoing  it  Is  my  firm 
beUef  that  the  Lesinski  bill.  H.  R.  M56. 
with  some  slii^ht  amendments,  is  the  bill 
which  received  my  support  and  which  I 
think  should  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 


Eflin  Field's  Great  Work 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.       HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  S!KES 

or  rLoan>A 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRlBWTATIVia 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1949 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Sp^'sker,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  rec?nt  publications  is 
an  article  in  the  Augiist  issue  of  the 
Martin  Star  telling  of  the  very  important 
work  currently  carried  on  at  the  EgUn 
Air  Force  Base  undor  the  command  of 
Maj  Gen.  Willlaai  B.  Kepoer.  I  am 
glad  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.     It  Is  as  follows: 

AT  Bcu^  Aia  roscx  »MSK  THirVX  PSUVSO  maxx 

TWAnr      WBOMO THST'VS      OOm     SOMmilNO 

Aaoirr  wzathxb — 3,000.000  ccsic  rrrr  or  rr. 

Some  years  ago  englnaaia  wosktef  oa  air 
condittouing  for  movfea.  night  cUdM.  ptdillc 
buildings,  and  homes  began  to  make  Mark 
Twain  3  classic  remark  sbout  the  weather 
lock  silly.  With  tlM  pasatng  years,  the  Twsin 
bon  mot  has  become  even  nwre  silly,  tut  It 
took  a  group  of  inctolsttlve  and  imaginative 
Air  Porce  olBc-rs  and  engineers  to  do  the  Job 
to  a  big.  big  way.  ^^ 

The  result  of  their  need.<i  and  tugeuuity 
Is  a  buUdtng  at  EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  ff1«  , 
called  the  climatic  hangar,  where  weather 
the  lltaa  ef  which  Mark  Twain's  era  never 
even  giiiamsil  about  Is  manufactured  to 
order  In  the  3  years  It's  been  complelatf. 
the  hangar,  according  to  reliable  eattaaMtae, 
has  p.ild  for  Itself  In  the  savlnss  made  pne- 
sthie  by  beuig  able  to  tnd  out  ihmga  M  ttoe 
hangar  that  fcrmarly  called  for  long,  tlre- 
•OOM.  and  expenalve  field  tripe. 

Iglla  AFB  is  the  Air  Provmg  (jround  of  the 
OBAV  Air  Materiel  Command,  which  has 
headqpaitars  at  Wrlght-Pattarson  Air  Puree 
baee  near  Dayton.  Ohio,  writee  the  spaclBca- 
ttoos  snd  does  ths  buying  (or  just  atoout 


everything  the  UMted  States  Air  Porce  re- 
quires. A  lot  of  the  things  used  by  the  Air 
Porce  are  developed  at  Wright-Patterson, 
manufactured  under  contract.  Whether  the 
Item  U  a  complete  airplane,  a  new  paracl^ute. 
uniforms,  helmets,  engines,  or  a  food  con- 
tainer. It  goes  back  to  Wright-Patterson  for 
testing  to  see  that  spectficstlor  been 

met.  the  product  Is  what  was  a  -^ 

Safely  past  the  first  hurdle,  the  lier.i  goes 
to  Eglta,  where  It  really  has  the  book  thrown 
St  It.  The  alTTrtr.ne  or  engine  or  r?othlng 
51  ■  ■♦♦^d  to  Pgltn  must  prove  Itself  under 
and  exter.slve  ylmulated  condl- 
?  .  r.£— then  through  operational  conditions 
In  the  field. 

As  far  as  la  humanly  pos^ble.  nothing  Is 
left  to  chance.  In  a  fviture  conflict  too  much 
win  be  at  stake  to  take  chances  on  anyttoCBg 
that  is  not  of  top  quality  and  has  prove*  «- 
self — and  It's  E^lln  s  Job  to  see  that  the  Air 
Porce's  equipment  Is  the  best  there  is. 

Its  part  of  the  Job.  also,  to  develop  uses 
and  tacUcs  for  new  BMtarlals.  so  that  by  the 
rime  nn  accepted  article  Is  being  delivered 
la  quantity  to  the  Air  Porce.  no4  only  baa 
It  been  teated  and  proved,  but  Just  what  can 
be  done  best  with  it  has  been  determined. 

The  clinwtlc  hangar  Is  a  long  and  tlme- 
savtog  step  forward  to  the  work  EgUn  does 
to  prove  Air  Porce  equipment.  Will  a  cer- 
um  airplane  engtoe  perform  at  peak  e«- 
ciency  at  40  below  aero  In  a  bowling 
blizzard?  J^lll  a  certain  lubricatlnK  oil  do 
Its  Job  when  the  thermometer  la  125'  above 
zero?  Will  a  canned  food  or  a  new  type  uni- 
form cloth  be  able  to  take  the  heat  and  high 
humidity  of  the  Jungle?  Will  a  m.ichine 
gun  operate  properly  under  any  climatic  con- 
dition m  which  it  may  be  used'  With  the 
help  of  the  climatic  hangar,  Eglln  ofllcers 
can  come  up  with  the  answers  In  short  order 
without  dlstiubtog  their  vrell-ordered  rou- 
tine. These  answers  sre  subject  to  later 
furttoar  proving  in  field  tesu  to  Alaaka  or 
Panaaaa  or  the  Mojave  Desert,  but  the  dl- 
natta  hangar  will  deUtottsai  have  uncovered 
the  majority  of  bug*.  If  any  existed,  and 
pointed  out  correctlens  before  field  testa 
were  made. 

Betog  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In  this  coun- 
try, the  hangar  has  been  eafslTrtytMed  by 
other  services,  too:  the  navy  wmdtaf  alr- 
planes  and  other  equipment,  the  Army  send- 
tog  tanks,  ordnance,  an^d  a  wide  variety  of 
miscellany 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base  U  not  Jtist  the  cU- 
matic  hangar.  Par  from  it.  Located  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  northwest 
Florida  about  50  miles  ea^t  of  Pensacola. 
^tn  la  a  group  of  alr^omes  and  proving 
fields  scattered  over  an  area  roughly  60 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  30  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Eglln  Field,  where  head- 
quarters Is  located  and  most  of  the  proving 
work  done.  Is  almost  to  the  center  cf  the 
base,  en  Choctawhatchee  Bay  Its  sparsely 
settled  country,  covered  with  scrub  pine  and 
s  few  pineapple  palms,  which  makes  the  loca- 
tion Ideal  from  a  security  ang!e.  as  much  of 
the  work  Is  confidential. 

Ths  location  also  proved  Ideal  last  fall 
when  Operation  Ccmbtoe  III  wao  held  at 
Kgiin.  Combine  III  was  at  that  tlaaa  and  stUl 
U  the  largest  simuisted  smphllMouB  aaaault 
exercise  held  Jointly  by  the  kit  Mece.  ttoa 
Navy,  the  Marmea.  aad  the  Army.  During 
the  operation  an  iiiiaglnai  j  tovader  made  a 
succeeafui  'i«T"ll"g  and  captured  an  "eaeaay 
country. '  It  was  a  fuU-dreas  sflair  and 
irtfifi  at  ttoe  bate  are  sUU  justly  proud  of  the 
srccaas  of  the  caarclae. 

Scattered  throughout  KgUn  are  10  &ir- 
droaMs  and  numerous  boatoiac  aad  gun- 
nary  rangea.  Aircraft  are  actuaUy  only  a 
part  of  the  program,  which  tocludes  bomb- 
ing, electronic  equipaiact.  photogrrphlc. 
and  weapons.  Ttoe  growth  of  gutttad  miaittas 
baa  pat  addWInnsI  worfe  en  thr  test  units 
alttootnto  ttola  wttl  probably  be  relieved  short- 
ly atoiB  ttoe  new  Jotot  mtmHa  tasting 
at  lanana  River.  Pla..  la 
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An  or  ttoe 

either,  sa  Air 
ties  and 


necrlng  and  develcpment  tests  on 
types  of  equipment.     This 
at  ttoe  Aberdeen  Proving  Oroond.  Md. 
MBisnnrl  Arsenal.  Md.,  and  at 
Lake  (Calif.)  Proving  Oroond. 
operatkms  at  ttoo  al 
ky  between  the  proc^ 

la   glvtoig   ttoa  United    States    Air 
)  ttoe  beat  poaaQtle  equipment  and  opera- 
te   SHacrtar    akr 


ttoe 


ttoe 


fltaiee  the  climatic  hangar  was  completed 
aad  went  toto  sa  nice  a 
tooaever.  it  baa  proeed  ] 
Impisisnt  single  thing  at.  W^in. 

Ttoe  floor  at  ttoa 
working  spaoe.  SM  by 

catttBg  rMag  to  iW  feet  ta  the  center.  It's 
big  t—i**g*«  for  ttoe  Air  Raee's  largest  bomber, 
the  B-gg.  to  get  inside,  alttooogto  ttoare-s  not 
too  much  room  left.  A  nmnber  of  smaller 
turrotind  the-  big  hangar,  each  for  a 
rpoae.  each  operating  Independ- 
of  the  others. 

Kttplafaa  win  be  plaead  to  ttoe 
at  one  taae  for  testing  and  it  s  not 
itisl  to  find  a  Navy  flgtatcr  cheek  by  Jowl 
with  an  Air  Fores  B-M;  an  Army  tank  to  one 
ccmer  oppoeite  a  shelter  but.  with  miscel- 
laneous gear  filling  up  any  empty  floor  space 
that  may  be  left. 

yoor  attottosr.  and  it  can  be  repro- 
asMa  ttoe  toangar.  Any  temperat\ire 
from  mtous  70'  to  plus  IgB*  can  be  made  to 
order,  with  relative  htimkUty  from  10  to  »5 
percent  when  the  temperature  Is  not  lower 
than  50*  P. 

JU  weathCT  on  a  world-wide  basis  Is  not 
merely  temperature  and  htunidity.  to  these 
ceadltlons  In  the  hangar  can  be  added  srlnd 
storms  up  to  100  miles  per  hour  to  combina- 
tion with  sleet,  anow.  rata,  dast.  or  sand  to 
order.  The  aim's  rays  being  the  Important 
item  they  sre  In  lasting  qualities  of  mat^ 
rlel.  sun  lamps  eaa  be  turned  on  that  give 
ttoe  equivalent  of  the  noonday  sun  to  the 


In  this  roughly  3.000.000  cubic  feet  of 
northwest  Florida,  then,  you  cotxld  have  a 
deem  sun  beamkig  dovm  on  a  TS-mile  wmd 
ttoet'a  blowing  sand  through  hot  air  that's 
oaly  10  percent  humid.  It's  a  coodltlaa 
ttoat  could  and  does  exist,  but  for  ter^tng 
puipcaes  the  Egim  hangar  has  It  all  over 
putting  an  airplane  out  to  the  Sahara — 
because  the  conditions  can  be  kept  constant 
for  days  on  end,  speeding  up  the  test  Im- 
meaaurably  with  no  relapeaa  for  lack  of  nat- 
ural srtod  or  the  aun  fOlBg  down  to  the 
evening. 

Ttoe  same  thing  Is  true,  at  course,  when 
Arctic  conditions  are  required  or  s  hot, 
teeming  eqtiatorial  jungle.  As  Air  Porce 
and  other  military  equipment  la  required 
to  be  able  to  operate  under  all  these  ex- 
tremes of  conditions  (with  poaalbly  only 
minor  Bodlflcatlanl.  It's  easy  to  see  why 
the  dlmetlc  hangar  is  paytag  all  to  rich 
dividends  of  time,  money  and  effort  saved. 

Not  that  field  trips  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  hangar.  No  matter  how  carefully  a 
prodact  may  be  made,  there  are  bound  to 
be  soaw  bugs  dtocovered  when  It  goes  toto 
actual  service,  so  field  trips  are  atill  neces- 
sary to  fxirther  prove  products  sfter  the 
climatic  hangar  tests,  but  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  has  been  saved. 

The  smaller  test  rooms  surrounding  the 
toangar  hsve  s  wide  variety  of  uses,  todud- 
Ing  block  testing  for  reciprocating,  jet  and 
toatoo-jet  eaglaeB;  MoMrlead  vehicles  and 
giaand  sqnlpient,  eletfelac  food.  amaU 
Mmbs — under  any  oondlttaaa  ttoat  can  be 
leptoduced  to  the  big  toangar.  The  smaU 
rooBU  have  the  added  advantage  that  they 
can  reproduce  in  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
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iplcte  eyde  of  beat,  toomidtty. 


tea 

ttoe 

In  bloA  tsatlag  cnginca. 
have  been  made  to  provide  air  aad  take  cars 
or  the  exhatBt  or  redpraenttng  engtnee.  Jet 
— «g<»«*«  oooaume  a  tatttte  anaoaat  oT  atr  and 
tak  a  sealed  room  to  peaeMa  this  air  wsa 
a  neat  p«aee  oT  engfenaaffteg.  but  a  jet 
on  test  can  be  supplied  wttto 
per  Bunute  of  air.  at 
as  mtous  03*  P.  when  ttos  outside  wet  bulb 
Mmperattve  Is  40*  F.  Jet  engines  cannot  be 
than  30  aatoMrtaate 
ium  of 
frtgcratlng  iijMiiaiMil  toaa  ta 
ftttoaust  from  tbm  radgnnealtec  eagtoes  is 
taken  directly  Ccom  ttoa  eagtoass  to  ttoe  out- 

ttoe  sDoad  of  e»g1«—  on  the  test  bUiek  from 
travellnc  ttoroughout  ttoe  toangar  ttoroagh  air 


power  for  SB 
peruore 


a  very  neat 
asea*  far  taae.  soo. 

Three  ports  to  ttoe  sootto  wall  at  ttoe  toangar. 
at  varying 
opened  so  tkni 


Ttoe  spectacular  room 


la  ttoe  an-' 
logtcal  proof  testing  of 
i  equipment  under 


In  this  roooB,  wtoldi  Is  94  by  13  feet  and 
11  feet  Uigb.  tamperatoraa  can  ba 
fxtan  ptaa  ID*  to  mteua  ID*  in  31  tooura.  or 
ralaed  tram  pita  70'  to  pias  110*  to  a  aaere 
matter  of  2  hours.  Wlndstorma.  rain.  snow, 
and  sand  '^n  be  totrodnoed  toto  the  room, 
which  may  also  be  partially  flooded  wtth 
water  for  testing  of  life  rafts,  tonmerskm 
salts,  and  stxh. 

Equipment  Is  not  ttoe  ealy  tiifaig  tasead 

nel  ia  frequently  tarteodaeed  tela  the  cham- 
ber and  ttoe  oaea  aiidii  ge  ttoe  aama  wide  va^ 
rlcty  of  cllaiettc  uuaaUuiii]  ae  ttoe  mat^rl^ 
are  doaely  watted  and  gTvcs  fkeqneat  medi- 
cal examlnatloos  to  see  toov  ttoey  stand  up. 
After  all.  the  best  of  eijulpnaiut  In  ae*  aertto 
a  whoop  if  the  men  who  aeaaK  epaate  tt 
break  down  under  climatic  condtttoaa.  Tlia 
Air  Poree  knows  a  wonderful  let  ehoat  Jort 
how  much  a  man  can  stand  ptoyalcaUy  and 
n^tally — much  at  It  coming  from  ttoe  con- 
trxAed  conditions  of  ttoe  aU-wcattoer  room  at 
Eglto. 

aamller  rooms  sre  devoted  to  many  special- 
ties as  ttoetr  names  todlcate;  hot  teet..  cold 
test,  jungle  test,  trople-marlae  test,  and 
desert  test.  Each  room  toae  tts  own  eompiete 
air-condltloaing  ajatem  and  cam  oporate  for 
long  perhods  at  cyded  day  and  ni^t  weather 
condltiona.  putting  to  the  eqtilvalent  of  a 
year's  actiial  conditions  In  a  couple  of  we^s. 
This  permits  determination  of  ttoe  effects  ot 
long  weathering  on  equipment  and  material, 

All  test  rooms  and  the  hangar  are  ptoeldsd 
wtth  obserfaShm  wtndoas  or  rooaae  wtaera 
watchers  eea  ese  what  Is  geinc  on  teiMe,  ttoe 


while  recc 
actly  the 

During  testa,  of  c 
working  tosMe  ttoe 
vide    protection 
weather  ccnditSoae  toe 
hangar  Is  maktoigedi 
turcs   well  eeer  ttoe 


are  teOtoig  ex- 


en  are 


ttoe 


men  to  the  hengar  are  proetded  with  hooded 
coverall  clothing  to  wtoldH  Is  attached  a  tube 
carrying  a  stream  of  cooled  air  which  ex- 
hausts at  the  wriats  and  legs — a  real  alr- 
cundlticned  suit.  There  should  be  a  fortune 
to  it  for  the  man  who  eaa  adapt  the  idea  for 
commercial  use  durlac  hat  aummer  daya. 
If  the  hangar  la  upsiallug  vader  cold  con- 
ditions the  men.  naturally,  wear  Arctic  cloth- 
ing, tocluding  alectncaUy  heated  suiu. 

Observers  who  want  a  doaer  look-see  than 
la  presided  by  ttoa  ehnarvation  ataidoaa  a< 
the  hangar  may  eater  ens  of  taa 
obeervation  rooms  which  can  be 
out  onto  the  floor.  Air  conditioned  for 
mal  tempeeateeaa.  the  portablas  are  providad 
With  antifieettng  windoaa. 


thaw  aza 

snd  water  drtage  ^elcaM  tor 

Wglin  Air  Force  Baee  ta  a  big 
leatty.  wtoere  ttootiBande  of 

and  dvlUnna  are  usiac 
vice  at  ttoetr  nr— aaand  or  ttoat  ttoetr  te- 
genuity  can  dreeea  up  te  aac  to  It  ttoat 
USAP  la  ttoe  beet  tear*  ia  te  ttoe 
StoouM  anottoar  ar  loasi.  Air  Warn* 
from  the  Polea  to  ttoe  Bqiaiatar  atU  ba 
to  give  thanka  to  ttoe  aMa  at  Wfika 
tried  and  prosed   every 


IH 


Act  Great  Vktary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHIR  G.  KLUN 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OT  RSPSBBSirrATrVSB 

Wedne9da9.  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  you  and  all  other  supporters  of  an 
adequate  Federal  housing  program  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  passage  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Public  Law  171. 
was  a  great  lieloiy  for  Umbd  wtw  betteve 
that  Oo»€tiMBUit  hM  a  rigiil  and  a  dirty 
to  fill  those  areas  left  vacant  by  private 


its    detractors   hav«   sa 

fHi^w^jn  but  adynamic 

MBiic  ezpanskm  to  fill  a 

the  aaed  for  iiliaiigllw  af  Ike  hottsteg 

tndostry.  with  accent  on  providing  the 
opportunity  of  decent  shelter  at  a  price 
tbej  can  pay  fcr  American  citlaens  of 
low  tnccHne.  both  In  the  cities  and  on  the 
farms. 

The  declaration  of  policy  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act  Is  itself  a  monument  to 
the  advance  of -the  contemporary  phi- 
losophy that  In  our  complex  social  and 
economic  structure  democratic  govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  its  people. 

I  quote  the  preamble : 

DKXARATION  OF  MATIOMAL  BOCSIlfC  POUCT 

8ac.  a.  The  Congrees  hereby  declares  that 
the  gaoaral  welfare  and  security  of  ttoe  Ifatlon 
and  ftoe  health  and  living  standards  of  its 
people  require  housing  peedaetlon^  and  re- 
lated community  dsvalopaaBt  aoflilant  te 
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r«in«dT  tb»  Mdovia  bousing  ahortaf*.  th« 
•tlmlnatloo  of  tub«t*n<lard  and  other  tn«da 
quat«  hoii»nt  through  the  clearance  of  alums 
and  bltffhtMl  areaa.  and  the  realization  as 
soon  M'ISMtbto  ai  Um  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  nittiWt  Uvtac  environment  for  every 
thus  contributing  to  the 
It  and  radevelopment  of  commu- 
nities and  to  the  advancement  of  the  growth. 
wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation  The 
Compress  further  declares  that  such  produc- 
tion Is  neceaaary  to  enable  the  housing  In- 
d\istry  to  make  Its  full  contribution  toward 
sa  economy  of  maximum  employment,  pro- 
tfoeUon.  and  purcbaalng  power.  The  policy 
to  be  followed  In  attaining  the  national  houa- 
Ing  objective  hereby  estabilshed  shall  be:  ( 1  > 
private  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to 
serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  It 
can;  i3)  governmental  assistance  shall  be 
utUUted  where  feasible  to  enable  private  en- 
terprtee  to  serve  more  of  the  total  need;  (3» 
local  public  bodlea  aluUl  be  en- 
and  assisted  to  undertake  poeitive 
programs  of  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
devetoomeot  of  well-planned.  Integrated  reel- 
tfentui  nelchbarhoods,  the  development  and 
redevelopaent  of  w—niilllsa  aiHl  the  pro- 
tfiwtkm.  ac  lower  eMlii*  of  Iwoidng  of  sound 
■<aiidai^  ot  deatgn.  eoaainKtlon.  llvahillty. 
•ad  ilae  for  adequate  fiuntly  life:  (4)  gov- 
•raaMntai  assistance  to  eliminate  substand- 
ard and  other  inadequate  housing  through 
the  clearance  of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
to  faettttaM  uiiimiiUj  development  and  re- 
to  provide  adequate  hous- 
snd  rural  nonfarm  famUlea 
BO  low  that  they  are  not  being 
decently  housed  in  new  or  cslatlng  houstnii; 
abaU  be  extended  to  those  localities  which 
estiamte  their  own  needs  snd  demonstrate 
tlHSt  tlMse  aeeda  are  not  being  met  through 
rslfna  aoMy  apao  private  enterprise,  and 
vttbooK  MMk  aid;  and  (5)  governmental  as- 
aiatano  far  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  farm 
dwelltnxa  and  related  facilities  shall  be  ex- 
tended where  the  farm  owner  demonstratee 
that  he  lacks  sulBclent  reeouroes  to  provide 
such  *'^^— '"^  on  his  own  sccount  and  la  un- 
able to  aanm  MceaHary  credit  for  s\ich  hous- 
ing from  other  sources  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  he  could  reasonsbly  be  expected 
to  fWflll.  The  Housing  and  Bobm  Finance 
Agancy  and  u.i  constituent  aganelas.  and  any 
otbar  departments  or  agendsa  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  powers,  functions,  or 
duties  with  respect  to  housing,  shall  exercise 
their  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  or  any  other  law,  consistently  with  the 
national  housing  policy  declsred  by  this  act 
and  In  such  manner  as  will  facilitate  sus- 
tained progress  In  sttalnlng  the  na*l 
housing  objective  hereby  estabilshed. 
in  such  Bumner  as  will  encourage  and  assist 
( 1 )  ths  production  of  housing  of  sound 
stsadsrds  of  design,  construction.  Ilvablllty. 
)  for  adequate  family  life;  iSi  the  re- 
Qf  the  costs  of  housing  without  sac- 
rifice of  such  sound  standards;  (3)  the  use 
of  new  designs,  materials,  techniques,  and 
metboda  In  realdentlal  construction,  the  uee 
of  alandardized  (llmenatoaa  and  aaethods  of 

equipment,  and  the  Increase  of  efficiency  In 
residential  construction  and  maintenance; 
(4i  the  dtvclopHMnt  of  well-planned.  In- 
tegrated, realdentlal  neighborhoods  and  ths 
devatapsMtat  and  redevelopment  of  commu- 
nities. 

Title  I  of  tbe  National  Housltig  Act 
makes  unMakan  for  planned  slum  clear- 
ance and  community  devetepAent  aod 
redevelopment  in  practical  terns. 
t  Title  n  provides  temporary  extsasloa 
of  title  I  and  section  608  of  title  6  of  the 
•xplrlnc  act. 

Title  m  carries  the  VKmttkoms  for  low- 
rent  public  houxlnc — s  rust  pracnm  de- 
slcned  to  rehouse  almost  a  mltUoo  low- 


Income  families  by  local  enterprise. 
This  is  ths  heart  of  the  act;  and  you  will 
i-ecail  that  while  the  House  sat  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  by  a  deft  parlia- 
mentary maneuver,  this  entire  section 
was  struck  out.  so  that  no  liberalizing 
amendments  could  be  offered,  but  it  was 
later  restored,  without  change. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  had  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  title  as  it  stood;  but  many 
of  us  wished  to  clarify  the  lan«uage  and 
spell  out  a  more  flexible  policy  of  eligi- 
bility. 

Title  rV  makes  provision  for  an  exten- 
sive program  of  technical  research  in  the 
production  and  improvement  and  cost 
reduction  of  hoasing. 

Title  V  makes  the  same  kind  of  guar- 
anteed local  financing  and  construction 
available  to  American  farmers  living  in 
slum  conditions. 

There  are  important  general  pro- 
visions In  title  VI,  Including  authoriza- 
tion for  extending  benefits  of  the  act  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.^ 

LOBSIXa  OPPOSED   Bn.L 

The  vast  real-estate  lobby — a  lobby 
which,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  the 
builders,  the  manufacturers  of  materials, 
the  dealers,  the  contractors,  and  even 
some  of  the  organized  artisans,  fought 
this  act  with  every  resource  at  its  com- 
mand. 

When  all  else  had  failed  the  opponents 
of  public  housing,  who  worked  for  gen- 
erations to  fasten  on  American  life  the 
objectionable  and  extra-legal  system  of 
religious  and  racial  covenants.  C3mically 
fell  back  on  a  so-called  civil-rights 
amendment  which  would  purport  to  pro- 
hibit segregation  in  projects  built  under 
this  act. 

The  fact  L<<.  as  every  Washington  ob- 
server knew  at  the  time,  that  this  skillful 
and  cynical  maneuver  was  intended  to 
kill  the  bill,  both  in  House  and  Senate; 
and  Its  diabolical  cunning  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, where  there  is  unanimity  of  oppo- 
sition to  all  discrimination,  a  few  of  my 
own  constituents  swallowed  the  bait  and 
wrote  to  me.  upbraiding  me  for  having 
voted  against  these  spurious  proposals. 
TO  CLAtart  paovTsioifs 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  title  HI  for  the  people  of 
my  district,  to  whom  these  sections  are 
of  paramount  Importance,  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  Ricoao.  under  consent,  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  my- 
self and  Mr  Raymond  M.  Foley,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Hone  Fi- 
nance Agency,  which  will.  I  am  sure,  be 
followed  with  interest : 

Jolt  aS.  1949. 
Hon.  Ratmows  M.  Polxt. 

AdmiHtstrmtor.  UouMng  aTtd  Home 
Finance  A^tncf.  Waafitngton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Polst:  As  yoa  are  aware.  I  am 
among  the  meet  ardent  suppoftets  of  pubUe 
houauig  in  the  pnsaat  Congress.  It  is  a 
subject  of  very  graaS  ftaportance  to  my  own 
coogreaalonal  district  and  to  the  great  mm- 
tropoUa  of  which  the  Nineteenth  Dlstriet  is 
Is  a  part.  You  are  equally  aware  of  my  mili- 
tant oppoattiaa  to  dtaoMadaaslma  In  any 
form  or  la  say  plass  agalBM  aay  p«bob  and 
ariaing  from  any  t^mkoma  caxiae. 

You  wtU  alao  recall  that  I  consulted  your 
oOee  in  regard  to  a  widely  sxpreaeed  daaira 
among  mj  conatituents  tiiat  I  offer  certam 


clarifying  and  liberalizing  amendments  re- 
lating to  sllglblllty  for  entrance  and  con- 
tinuing tenancy  and  to  computation  of  rental 
when  H  R  4000  was  tsken  up  by  the  House, 
and  that  Mr.  Berchmans  T.  Pltapatrlck,  your 
general  counsel,  was  kind  enough  to  come 
himself  to  my  office  to  discuss  ths  amend- 
menu  with  me. 

When.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
all  of  title  n  was  atruclt  out,  I  was  neces- 
sarily precluded  from  offering  my  amend- 
ments, under  the  rules  of  the  House;  but 
the  text  of  the  propoeed  amendments  Is 
given  In  my  remarks  appearing  on  pages 
8644-a04S  of  the  Concrissional  Rscosd  of 
June  39. 

In  view  of  all  this,  you  can  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  was  accused.  In  newspapers 
clrcvilated  among  tenants  of  public-housing 
projects  In  my  district,  of  hsvlng  championed 
discrimination  by  joining  In  the  teller  vote 
against  the  Fulton  amendment  (p.  8718. 
June  28).  and  of  having  refused  to  offer  the 
amendments  requested  by  my  constituents. 

I  should  be  grateful  to  you  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  you  as  to  necessity 
and  desirability  of  the  Fulton  amendment 
and  of  my  own  amendments,  with  comment 
as  to  stsndards  of  ellglbUity  and  compu- 
tation Of  rentals  under  title  II  In  Public 
Lsw  171. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ASTHTTB  O.  KLCIf. 

Member   of   Confess. 

HOtniNG  AND  HOMX  Fimamcx  Agxnct. 

Waahmgton.  D.  C,  Aufftut  5,  1949. 
Hon.  ArrnrjB  O.  Klxiot. 

United  States  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  CoNcaBSSMAN  Ki-Xiiv ;  This  wUl  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  2S  with  reference  to  H.  R.  4009,  now 
Public  Law  171,  Blghty-flrst  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  15.  1949. 

I  can  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  the  tenants  In  a  federally 
aided  low-rent  housing  project  operated  by 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  in 
terms  of  possible  eviction.  I  also  appreciate 
your  discussing  the  matter  at  length  with 
our  general  counsel  and  realize,  of  course, 
that,  due  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  prevaUed  In  the  Hoxise  when  H.  R. 
4009  was  debated,  you  were  prevented  from 
offering  amendments  to  the  public-housing 
title  of  the  bill  through  circumstances  en- 
tirely beyond  your  personal  control. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  flexibility  under  the  bill,  as 
passed,  to  meet  the  situation  which  your 
amendments  would  have  been  directed.  For 
example,  with  respect  to  your  proposed 
amendment  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  In- 
come derived  from  veterans'  disability  pen- 
sions. I  call  sttentlon  to  the  fact  that,  under 
section  502  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948. 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  exclude  amounts  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  disability  or  death  In  connection 
with  mUltary  service  In  determining  net  in- 
come for  the  purpoeea  of  admission  and  con- 
tinued occupancy  of  federally  aided  low-rent 
houalng  projects.  Also,  with  respect  to  your 
proposed  amendment  that,  for  the  purpoea 
of  determining  net  Income  for  continued  oc- 
cupancy, at  least  40  percent  of  the  Incoms 
of  any  member  of  the  family  other  tlum 
the  head  of  the  family  should  be  excluded. 
I  desire  to  call  sttenUon  to  section  306  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  This  permits  a 
hundred-dollar  deduction  for  each  minor 
mambar  of  the  family,  or.  alternatively,  the 
excluaion  of  all  or  any  part  of  annual  in- 
come of  any  minor  mamher  of  the  famUy. 
Also,  as  you  know,  courts  have  been  ex- 
tremely lenient  tn  eviction  caaee.  In  those 
rasss  where  It  clearly  appears  to  the  court 
thst  lueligibie  tenanU  have  made  all  rea« 
suuable   effurta    to    Hud    other   satisfactory 
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hoiislng  and  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  the 
courts  tiave  generaly  granted  a  stay  of  any 
acttial  eviction. 

With  respect  to  ttaa  rejection  of  the  eo- 
ealled  Fulton  asaendment  prohibiting  any 
dlscrlmtnstlon  in  pubtie-hotulng  projects,  I 
Informed  tiiat  the  leadership  In  the 
of  Representatives  and  the  sponsors 
of  H.  R.  4009  oonaiderad  tUls  amandment 
as  an  attempt  to  defeat  tte  mgRktIy  — ded 
bousing  bUl.  imd  that  a  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment would  have  been  eonsldrred  l>y  many 
as  s  vote  against  the  housing  blU.  In  fact. 
Um  alBSOst  Identical  situation  obtained  when 
a  slasllar  smendment  was  offered  In  the 
Its  and  waa  defeated  by  an  overwelmlng 


submit   this 


Tour  continued  intereafc  tn.  and  support  of. 
progressive  housing  taglalatlon  U  greaUy  ap- 
preciated and  if,  at  any  time.  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you.  please  let  me  know. 
aiaeerely  yours, 

Ratmond  M.   Folxt, 

Administrator. 


Resohrtion  by  Dorothy  Frooks,  Coanselor 
at  Uw,  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or   NXW   YOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Wednesday.  Augjist  10.  1949 

Ifr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^.  I  include  a 
resolution  expressing  the  views  of  a  con- 
stituent as  to  how  the  United  Nations 
can  be  made  to  function  properly: 

Whereas  people  are  dependent  upon  the 
peaceful  condition  and  international  stabUl- 
ty  in  the  world,  especially  now  that  air  prog- 
ress and  atomic  uses  can  be  made  to  anni- 
hilate time,  distance,  and  people:  and 

Whereas  many  proposals  such  as  Federal 
Union,  United  World  Federalist.  World  Re- 
public. United  Nations  Reform,  and  similar 
thoughts  have  been  advanced  by  thinking 
people,  all  with  a  World  Government  as  an 
ulttmate  goal:  and 

Whereas  the  oore  of  world -security  prob- 
lems In  the  relstlonshlp  l)etween  the  East 
and  West,  particularly  the  United  States  as 
one  powerful  group  and  United  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  (another  powerful  group), 
wherein  the  rift  has  been  noted;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  given  privi- 
leges of  travel  throughout  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and 
they  have  not  reciprocated  the  same  prlvl- 
Isfas  to  the  United  States  of  America:  and 

Whereaa  the  rtUMtunantal  difference  be- 
tween theae  two*  oomrtrtas  are  shown  m  the 
interpretations  of  statemenu.  maUc  by  its 
public  officials,  wherein  the  officials  of  Rus- 
sia represent  the  policy  of  the  Goremnjent 
while  m  the  United  States  the  officials  do  not 
represent  the  policy  of  the  Government  but 
are  Individual  atatamenta.  and  thua  cauaa 
mistaken  attltudaa  and  ■iwiiHlsnilawttnga; 
and 

Whereaa  the  United  Nations  haa  foUowed 
an  active  policy  of  strengthening  the  United 
NaUons  by  creating  an  Interim  Commlttes 
or  LltUe  Assembly  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resching  into  sll  nstlons  by  means  of 
Intoim  eonnnlttees  or  little  asaemblies  to 
be  on  cOBilaBt  duty  would  improve  under- 
MandlnK.  Interpretation,  and  international 
rataUonalUp:  TnartfOn.  be  it 


Meaolved,  That  the  people 
reeolutlon  to  the  GenKml 
United  Mationa,  that  aa 
or  Little  Assembly 
November  13,  1947,  in  aceontaaea  wtch  article 
23  of  the  Charter  of  ttue  United  Natlona,  b« 
established  In  every  member  nation,  and  thua 
diacfaarge  reaponalbHttlaa  along  with  ad- 
mlniatratlTa  — **— .  sodai.  eoononUc,  and 
huaMK  rlglita  tasks  for  srtiicb  each  such  In- 
terim CooBritaaa  or  Little  Assembly  be 
solely  rcspanrtbte.  By  this  method,  ail  na- 
ticma  will  have  the  open  door,  to  give  as  well 
as  receive,  and  solve  local  Intanational  prob- 
lems before  submitting  problems  to  tiie  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Any  member  nation  that 
would  not  cooperate  tn  permitting  the  pres- 
ence and  continuous  duty  of  the  Interim 
Committee  or  Little  Assembly  within  ira 
domain  is  not  worthy  of  saambsvahip  in  tba 
United  Nations  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
violating  nation  by  sanctions  and  other 
means  provided  for  In  the  Charter  to  pre- 
aerve  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world, 
prior  to  poesible  physical  conflict;  and,  be 
it  further 

Resolrrd.  That  the  Interim  Committee  or 
Little  Assembly  In  each  nation  be  compoaed 
of  representatives  that  are  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  language  In  that  respective  country 
thus  widening  the  opportunities  and  Interest 
in  the  objecuves  of  the  United  Nations. 


thair  untiring  efforts  tkrougtaout  tba 
Mids  AMWTS  tbe 
tkm  m  tba  8tau  of 


Resolutions  of  Iowa  Dcpartneirt 
of  AMVETS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OP  K>wa 

J9  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXFBXBEKTATXVBS 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1949 

Mr.  LbCOMPTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  great  organizations  of  the  veterans 
is  known  as  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  n,  or  popularly  called  the 
AMVETS.  Recently  a  convention  of  the 
Iowa  department  of  this  great  organiia- 
tion  met  in  State  convention  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted  a  very 
significant  set  of  resolutions.  Under 
leave,  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
know  the  position  of  the  AMVETS  of 
Iowa  relative  to  pending  legislation  and 
great  national  problems. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  Ottumwa, 

Iowa,  on  July  24.  1949.  read  as  follows: 

Raaot-xmotn  Aooptss  st  tbb  Fivtb  AwirxiAi. 

OowvximoK  or  thx  Iowa  DsPAancDrr  or 

AMVETS  AT  OtTOirWA.  Iowa.  Jtjit  34,  1948 

L  voTs  or  lasMwa 

Whereas  all  delegates  and  ABCVSTS  mem- 
bers attending  the  State  convention  at  Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa.  July  22.  28.  and  24.  1949,  have 
reported  an  exceUent  time  and  a  friendly  re- 
ception: Be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  convention  expressea 
Its  heartfelt  gratitude  and  appreciation  both 
to  the  citizens  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  the 
membership  of  the  Ottumwa  AMVETS  Poat, 
No.  20.  and  particularly  to  Ben  Ellswor^ 
convention  chainnan,  and  his  worthy  staff. 

Vote  0/  thunks  to  past  State  officers 

Whereas  the  SUte  department  of  AMVETS 
has  had  an  outstanding  record  for  the  year 
194ft-49  and  has  sciiisved  great  progress  in  all 
departments:  Therefore  be  it 

Jtejoired.  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
to  the  State  officeca  of  Iowa  AMV£TS  lor 


Itexolced    bg    the    tamm    Depmrtment    of 

AMVETS.  That  it  should  be  a  fundamental 
objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  to  amk.  its  developoMBt  Into  a 
wozld  federation  open  to  all  nttima  wltb 
defined  and  limited  powers  adequate  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  prevent  aggreaaioa  tbroogb 
the  enactment,  interpretation,  and  enfaro»> 
ment  of  world  law. 


m.  bchabxutatioiv  roe 


Man 


Whereas  we  AMVETS  of  World  War  n  are 
vttaUy  Interested  tn  tbe  general  welfare  oC 
aU  rommwbtty  aettvltlaa.  especially  regard- 
ing children  and  adidta  who  will  make  future 
citiaens  to  further  tbe  American  way  of  life, 
and  whereas  there  uaqjOMllaaablv  proves  to 
be  a  definite  need  for  tbe  perpetuation  of 
special  services  and  consideration  to  tbe^  un- 
fortunate who  wUl  r^>ay  the  comasoBl^  and 
Nation  threefold  IX  given  an  oppartmrnttg. 

Whereas  we  AMVETS  are  organlaed  to  per- 
petuate the  American  way  of  life  feel  it  com- 
pulsory, we  resolve  to  go  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing the  program  of  rehabiUtatlon  for 
crippled  and  handicapped  chUdren  as  carried 
on  by  the  Iowa  Society  ftM-  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  and  support  the  program  of  the 


IV.  sBtvio  oftiLaaa 

Whereas  we  in  Iowa  are 
having  a  national  servlee 


Lusiespundiimis  eoone  known  to  any 

ana'  organisation,  and  where  we  at  thla  fifth 
annual  State  convention  feel  we  should  take 
action  to  aid  in  the  wectlon  of  this  program 
on  a  nattonal  level:  Be  it 

MeweiaaA,  "mat  we  continue  to  promote  thla 
program  tn  tbe  State  and  request  that  na- 
tlcmal  alao  adopt  tbe  course  m  order  to  ex- 
tend an  unparalleled  training  program  with 
our  organiaation  on  a  national  leveL 

V.  CHXLS  waUPABC  PLAH 

Whereas  Iowa  during  World  War  U  lost 
8.340  men.  many  of  wbocn  were  married  with 
to  four  children:  and 
we  as  Americans  of  World  War  II 
orgentasd  solely  for  the  purpose  at  helping 
tbis  Nation  to  prq;»etaate  a  better  way  of 
lUe.  sepedally  for  tboee  wbo  saevllleed  the 
most  through  tbe  war:  and 

Whereas  we  aa  tllliiiis  of  tbe  United  Statea 
realiae  our  reaponelbUtty  to  the  future  and 
weU-b^ng  of  our  Hatlon;  and 

Wbenaa  we  as  an  organisation  personally 
owe  a  debt  of  gratttode  to  those  men  wbo  so 
faitiifully  fotf^ted  their  Ures  to  create  a 
better  country  tn  which  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren: Thertfore  be  it 

Jtesoloed.  That  we  adopt  the  Illinois  ChUd 
Welfare  plan  which  prodaima  that: 

1.  Bach  poet  appoint  a  chainnan  who  se- 
ctires  lists  of  children  made  fatherless  by 
World  War  n. 

a.  One  AMVST  sponsors  one  child — visits 
the  child  each  month,  helps  with  benefits, 
and  does  other  litUe  things  his  dad  would 
have  done.  Poet  welfare  officers  keep  rec- 
ords of  visits  to  child. 

VX.  HOtnilMO 

The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
( AMVETS  1  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
meeting  at  the  filth  wnp""'  State  convention 
in  Ottumwa  this  24th  day  of  July  1949.  being 
acutely  aware  of  the  utter  deplorable  situ- 
ation regarding  shortage  of  housing  lor  not 
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only  th«  World  W«f  II  ^mimui*  ttmkilim.  bat 
•U  AnMrtcMi  fMBlIlM  M  wvU.  MMl  that  wbcr*. 
M  th*  •ttwMlOi  MOMd  by  tb«  two  pMt 
dKadM  and  tto*  Mhrwit  of  World  War  II 
whlcto  strlkM  at  th«  vary  roota  of  our  Amart- 
••a  way  of  lifa:  aa<l 

tvary  iawrttftan  ta  antttiad  to  a 
I  plica  tn  which  to  tlva. 

___  for  thia  Stata  con- 

vtntlM  Iwrafcy  off»r«  th«M  foUofVlag  l*aaa 
vIMtli  n  feallairaa  art  tha  only  pnetleal  tolu. 
I  for  World  War  II  vatarana  to  obtain 
it  feotMlni  at  a  fair  prtca  Tha  follow* 
IM  NMlallena  ara  mada  by  thla  eummlttta; 
1.  W  ballava  that  dM  tut*  Itflitetitt  dl* 
laner  o(  AMVITS  atoouM  wwowrtgi  l«tUla. 
MMl  la  tlM  MM  iewa  Oanarat  Aaaambly  to 
paM  lavMatKNi  which  win  anabla  local  au- 
tliontlaa  m  Iowa  to  borrow  r«d*r«l  funda 
IMAmt  tlia  Houatnc  Act  of  1»40 
t.  W«  ballava  that  anch  pnat  ahould  ap- 

Mii  aM  to  vtMMM  la  ragard  to  tM  BoMlag 

Act  of  1»49 
a.  Wa  ballava  that   tha  lanaral  policy  of 
HrtasMrot  dhnuld  be  continued  at  thU  tima. 
4.  W  h^ka^9  that  tha  itandardlsatioo  of 
matertala   and   othar   lathoda 
I  la  BUMa-prodxacUor  induatrtaa  can  lowtr 
incraaaa  production. 


m.  vrna*3M  DOMtcn-iART  crirrxa 
Be  it  re.^olved.  That  tha  Iowa  Department 
of  AMVETS  czpreaa  tu  deep  and  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  Honorable  Hknit  O.  Taixs, 
of  Iowa.  Senator  Watnc  B  lioaaa.  of  Oregon, 
and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Congraaa 
of  the  United  Statea  for  tha  reopening  of 
the  former  3chtck  General  Hoepttal  at  Clin- 
ton. Iowa,  aa  a  veterans'  domiciliary  center; 
be  It  further 

R^tolved  That  the  Iowa  Department  of 
AMVrrs  aMembled  In  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  dur- 
ing this,  the  1949  S'ate  convention,  go  on 
raeord  In  strong  support  of  expanding  to 
lU  full  capacity  all  the  f<icilltles  available 
at  the  former  Schick  General  Hoepttal  now 
known  aa  VA  domtctUarT  center,  and  that  a 
hoapltal  unit  be  established  according  to  tha 
tatant  of  the  Confreas:  be  It  further 

Menolcea.  That   a  copy  of  thla   reaolutton 
be  forwarded  to  Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Vatarana' 
to  tha  Honorable  Henit  O- 
itor  Watn K  B.  Ifoasa. 


vm.  iivcuMz-TAX  sxaatPTToiv 

Wharaaa  vcteraua  of  all  wars  in  which  tha 

Ualtad  Stataa  Ium  baan  a  participant  made 

of  a  financial  nature  during  that 

lOgttaM  when  others  were  enjoying  high 

and   proflu   of   wartime   economy; 

Whereaa  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Oovertuaant  of  the  United  States  to  reward 
war  vatarana  for  their  service  by  granting 
tprr^l  canaideratlons.  and  tn  some  Instances. 
bonu—t;  Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

That  the  Congrtaa  of  the  United 
ind  the   Federal   Income  taxation 
lawa  to  provide   that  every  honorably  dla- 
veteran  be  granted  an  annual  aaamp- 
o<   ggOO    tn    addition    to    hU    BWUially 
1  allowed  exemptlooa. 

n.  9actnc  pact 
WbaroM  tha  Arat  ob>ctivaa  of  AMVITS 
Is  to  ptcmwta  world  peace:  and 

Wbaraaa  tba  principal  threat  to  peace  to- 

My  la  tha  ipraart  of  world  communiam.  and 

WMNaa  wa   are   the   veterans   of   World 

I   VM  n  wlM>  fought  our  way  through  aucti 

!   jM^a  MB  M  Tarawa.  Iwo  Jlma.  Guadalcanal. 

feSMM*  «wa  baf  ora  ta  hlatory  wa  paid  too 

mtlo  oltaMInn  to  tha  PmIM  ataa:  and 

Wbarsaa  tha  Truman  doctrlaa.  tha  liaraball 
plan,  and  aow  the  Atlwatl*  PMt  hava  largely 
reatralnad    the    si     "^    '' 
Kxircpa;  and 


la 


Wharaaa  eooununlsm  la  a  world  problem — 
net  eonflaad  oaly  to  Europe — and  la  at  prea- 
ant  lafMlf  ipMadtng  m  tha  Far  laat:  and 

WMfMB  OM*  ifaln  In  the  very  area  that 
Ignttad  Wcrtd  War  n  a  great  nation.  China, 
U  balaf  aagulfed  by  a  slave  Ideology:  There- 
fore ba  It  

Jleaeleed.  That  AMWT8  of  Iowa  demand 
that  tha  United  Statea  try  to  reach  an  agraa- 
ment  with  tlM  trM  aatlona  of  the  Pactflo. 
toward  the  tfgftlgpMml  Of  a  derenalva  Pa- 
etfle  Pact  aloaf  tM  ItM  0(  UM  AllgMIr  Pact 
ao  that  tha  ipraad  of  aoMMmlm  »ay  ba 
checked  in  that  area  of  the  world,  aa  it  haa 
been  largely  aaaailed  by  a  similar  policy  in 
lurope:  be  It  further 

n99mvt4.  That  tha  Iowa  Dapaiftnt  oC 
AMVITi  |o  upon  record  aa  racoMMMllaf  to 
the  natiooal  aeavoatloa  of  AUVlTt  tha  paa- 
sage  of  a  tUatlar  laaottttloa. 


g.  aaaoarrtoN  or  onnni  woato  wat  n  vir- 
■aAMa'  oooAMsanowa 

Whereas  conalderable  dlacuaalon  haa  taken 
place  regarding  tha  abaorptloo  of  other  World 
War  II  vetarana'  organlMtloaa  Into  AMVITS; 
and 

Whereaa  it  la  deemed  advisable  to  esUblUh 
a  policy  In  reaponae  to  requaata  by  these 
other  World  War  II  vatarana'  organlxatlona; 
and 

Whereaa  the  beat  Intereata  oT  all  World  War 
II  veterans.  theU  wtdowa  aad  orphans,  would 
beat  ba  aarvad  through  one  strong  united 
vatarana  organlaatlOB  with  the  high  ideals  aa 
eatablUhed  by  AMVgT3    Be  It  therefore 

Rf molted.  That  the  Iowa  Department  of 
AMVrrs  welcome  and  Invite  every  eligible 
veteran  of  World  War  U  Into  AMVITS.  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  national  headquarters  of  AMVITS 
for  action  at  the  national  convention  In  Sep- 
tember 1949. 


Cliiaa — Dithooeit  Reportinf  'm  the  Whk* 
Paper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOU^  or  lOPBBEIfTA'nvlS 
Wednesday.  August  tO.  1949 

Mr  bMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlta.  I 
am    including    an    editorial    which    ap- 
peared today  in  the  Washington  News: 
onHONaar  axpoartNO 

The  State  Department  appears  to  be  guilty 
of  some  flagrant  dUtorttaaa  of  hlatory  In 
Its  aOorta  to  dtacredlt  China's  part  In  tba 
war   and   to   mal^n    Chiang    Kai-shek. 

Chiang,  according  to  Secretary  at  Stata 
Acheeon.  "saw  an  opnortxulty"  to  lat  up  on 
the  war  effort  agalnat  Japan  aa  aoon  aa  the 
United  Statea  entered  tha  war. 

That  doeant  seem  reaaonaUa.  Bong  Kong. 
Singapore.  Ilangooa.  Bataaa,  and  Corregldor 
all  (ell  after  that.  Tha  Japa  aiovad  on  Into 
New  Guinea  and  the  SotoOkOBiw  Maahad  Port 
Darwin  and  cut  the  Wunam  Boad.  China's 
only  overland  supply  line.  There  was  noth- 
ing tn  thla  dismal  chain  of  events  to  causa 
Chiang  to  relax,  on  any  theory  that  Uucle 
•am  would  do  hla  fighting  for  him. 

Tha  tmmenm  Plying  Tigers  wWkwnt  re- 
•tgaalaed  as  an  AaMrtMB  air  force  until  6 
■watM  after  wa  aat— d  the  war.  We  had 
no  othar  troopa  tn  China  of  a  tactical  or 
atrategte  miportaaaa  tiaUl  long  after  that. 
China  in  tact  furalaMd  tta  pound  forcaa 
tha 


To  continue  the  fiction.  Gen.  Joseph  W. 
Stllwell  U  quoted  as  saying  on  September  26, 
1944.  that  "Chiang  Kai-shek  haa  no  Inten- 
tion of  making  further  eflorta  to  proaecuta 
the  war"  But  tha  •^hiuwaah  "  paper  falla 
to  add  that  "VlnaiBr  Joe"  waan  t  a  good 
prophet. 

On  Ifoaawbar  S,  Chiang's  forces  recaptured 
Lungimg.  key  city  on  the  Burma  Road,  and 
by  lata  January  bad  reopened  that  road  to 
eaii?of  tniAa.    That  took  some  fighting. 

Of  aoww.  tlMaa  evenu  occurred  after  Gen- 
aral  atttwaU  had  been  relieved  by  General 
Wadamayar.  But  the  ona-atded  white  papar 
Oanaral  Wadameyer'a  eatimata  of 
WMto  fMMag  General  Sillwell.  who 
"te  China  where  General  Wedemeyar 
Oanaral  Wedemeyer  haa  been 
VtrtMra  aa  terming  Chiang  "our 
fUt&fvt  gtty." 

An  anawer  to  what  had  been  wrong  In 
China,  not  found  in  the  State  Department's 
brief  for  the  defense,  was  given  by  General 
Odium.  Canada's  amtMuaador  to  China,  la 
an  interview  with  Preda  Utley.     He  said: 

"Wedemeyer  changed  the  spirit  of  every- 
thing Whereaa  Stllwell  and  Gauss  (our 
Ambasaadnr>  were  Incllned'to  buUd  up  both 
sides  In  China  ( the  Communists  as  well  aa 
the  Government  forcea)  thereby  weakening 
her  and  preventing  her  from  ever  becoming 
strong  and  united.  Wedemeyer  has  given 
America  a  logical  role  and  a  consistent  policy 
In  line  with  American  Interests  and  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. " 

ThU  la  the  testimony  of  an  Impartial  wit- 
ness who  was  on  the  scene  during  the  period 
In  quaatlon.  aa  Mr.  Acheson  was  not. 

Unfortunately,  when  General  Wedemeyer 
returned  to  the  United  States,  the  State  De- 
partment reverted  to  lu  policy  of  double- 
dealing.  This  was  climaxed  by  withdrawing 
all  aaatataaca  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  when 
ha  fallad  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Com- 
■aatiU. 

Tha  deterioration  of  Nationalist  China 
dataa  from  that  decision — made  by  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  with  the  approval  of 
President   Truman. 


Aircntft  Collitioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


or  Ni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
the  plans  of  the  CAA  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  positive  warning  device  which 
will  prevent  collision  in  the  air?  As  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  used  in  the  air 
are  iocrtdacd.  the  collision  rate  will  al.so 
incredM  under  present  methods.  The 
tragedy  of  the  Eastern  Airlines  in  which 
19  lives  were  lost  by  collision  several  days 
ago.  and  the  colll:9ion  of  a  Capital  air 
liner  over  Milwaukee  in  which  6  feet  of 
the  Douglas  air  liner  was  torn  off  and 
the  pilot  of  the  other  aircraft  was  killed. 
In  addition  to  other  accidents  of  similar 
types  recently,  makes  «iome  action  man- 
datoiT  In  addition  to  the  lass  of  lives. 
other  damages  in  '  pe  of  accident 

result  in  millions  c.  - — irs  of  loss.  If 
such  a  device  as  the  proximity  fuze  and 
the  device  used  for  locating  minerals, 
oils,  and  so  forth,  can  be  perfected,  then 
certainly  some  small.  Inexpensive,  light 

cmn  be  devised 
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and  tts  OM  made  miniilBij!  tn  all  air- 
craft. 

Why  has  not  the  CAA.  the  CAB.  and 
our  mihtary  air  forces  oMnpieted  re- 
gaarch.  development,  and  use  of  some 
derlce  which  will  prevent  tbaee  air 
tragedies  which  are  bound  to  i 
time  goes  on? 


Writer  S«7t  Jokaioo  Has  Drderpd  i^ 

NdTyVirtMUyGitutHAit 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  wrm  t 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

IFMlneadav.  Ammut  16.  If4$ 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Ricoaa.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  article 
by  David  Lawrence  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Sv«iing  Star  o0  Augnrt 
9.  1949: 
Wau^  Sats  JoawBoir  Has  Oaana  Tm  Narr 

VWSCAixT  Cut  nt  Halt— Owlt  Waou  Majkm. 

flMn  r'— '»—  To  Bb  Owatiiii  Uwna  Nrw 

Fiscal.  Plans 

( By  Devld  Lawrence) 

Secretary  of  Defenae  Lands  JWinson  has  or- 
dered the  United  States  Ita-ry  Tlrtually  cut  in 
ball — to  a  ilae  smaller  tlian  tlM  prewar  Jap- 
anas*  Havy.  Actually  tba  naval  air  arm  is 
to  ba  cut  by  50  pereant. 

Only  IMr  at  tlie  iaa)or  stss  aircraft  car- 
risrs — two  fldr  sacta  ocean — sre  to  be  main- 
tained under  tiire  plans  fcr  tbe  flacal  year  be- 
ginning next  July.  Ibis  mssni  tbat  tiiere 
would  be  only  one  carrier  task  force  for  naral 
Maam  in  t&e  ssfvva  seas,  bacauss  at  lasat 
earrtns  art  neeessaiy  fbr  a  task  Ssres. 

■rhaiis  mora  w  to  ba  dsvotsd 
to  tbe  United  9tat«a  Air  Force,  {or  wblcb 
HTVlc*  Sacretai^  Johnaon  has  ahawn  a  dla- 
tlnct   laanlng   ss   sgalnst  tb*  otbcr   armad 


Onlen  bare  been  quietly  tssoed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defease  to  bsgjlB  pjanntng  next 
year's  budgat  oa  ttos  basis  of  a  10  psiesnt  cut 
in  tbe  navy's  atr  arm  and  s  lailiUun  in  tba 
oCtiar  navai  components.  Tbe  daasaga  to  tba 
of  the  NsTv.  however.  wUi  be  dona  this 
ss  word  geu  out  tbax  tbe  Unltad  Stataa 
virtually  abandoned  carrier  avlatloa 
aftsr  It  had  enabled  this  cotmtry  to  sweep 
8.000  miles  scross  tiie  Pacific  to  wtn  sn  tm- 
preoedented  vidtary. 


Althougb  the  new  unificaUon  law  oontalna 
cartain  Mfeguards  forbidding  tbe  Secretary 
of  D^ena*  tram  altartng  tba  aitssksns  oX  tba 
Nbvy  or  tha  other  anas*  sarMosa.  Mr.  John- 
by  ths  itasple  device  of 
will  now  coaspietely  altsc 
■o  far  ss  tbe  Navy  is 
tha  datalis  of  tba  nei 
ss  1 1  Twiart  today  in  IT.  &  Efews  and  World 
Report: 

L  Carriers  at  the  aoajar  typas  to  b*  cut 
from  8  to  4. 

X.  Carrier  air  groups  to  be  cut  from  14  to  0. 

3.  Smaller  csrIsib  to  ha  ooa  tmm  10  to  0. 

«.  Msrlaa  Ccsrpa  astaOow  svBBStoawB  to  ba 
cut  from  »  to  la. 

S.  Antlsnbmartna  atr  stiaaftaBB  to  bs  ens 
from  8  to  7. 

e.  Patrol  squadrons  to  ba  cot  troas  00  to  30. 

7.  crulasn  to  b*  cut  trass  10  to  IS. 

0.  DsBM^psra  to  be  cut  from  UO  to  140. 

0.  ruil— ailiiis  to  be  cut  trsaa  00  to  10. 


This  reprsaents  aboitt  a  00 
over-all.     Many  of  tte 
what  tha  Ravy  eonaldsi 
Is  rsportsd  that  evan  Ocnsnl 
Bot  go  along  with  all  theas 
and    felt    that   th*    Navy   wsa 
much. 

The  cuts,  at  eswms.  srs  part  at  a  aew  plan 
at  awasscy — thas   la,   to  raly   oa 
boabsrs  to  wtn  th*  nast  war  and  to  take  a 
chaaes  oa  bsaping  th*  ssa 

lids  might  b*  aU  right  U  the  SMiay  didnt 
hava  any  land-bassd  h»g-raa0B  bombsrs  or 
nttaBkarlnas  to  l^^sK  AaMslaaa  shlBS  ss  thav 
try  «>  carry  fnol  and  sappllas  to 

a  means  at  preSsnliit  Nsott 
baiOws  and  subasarbMs.  tb*  Unltad  Sutss 
Wavy  Will  be  as  pgwirti  la  it  was  at  Paarl 
Barbor  In  1041. 

MAODIOTLntS 


Tha 
thinking  at 
OB  tha 

aaff  which  rsUs«  on  tha 
llaa.  It  provldss  for  ao 
gendes.  It  assumes  tba  nest  war  will  ba 
foaght  tn  only  one  way  and  by  one  armad 
ssifka — a  land-baaed  air  force.  Actually 
today  there  are  only  about  ISl  plsnss  or 
shout  4  gi  mips  at  very  heavy  boosbssa  whteh 
can  bomb  Btwopsaa  wwgsos  ffeoas  Aatartoaa 
sborsB.  His  oChsr  bombers  and  flghtsrs  of 
tba  Xniltsd  Statss  %lr  Voroe  most  ba  flown 
from  advanced  baaes  ovanaas  and  are.  tb*ra> 
fore,  dependent  fnr  tbelr  eifacttv*  operation 
on  sea  lanes  beln^  bspt  apsn. 

The  British  Navy.  lAleb  has  been  cut  down 
on  tbe  theory  that  tha  Uattsd  States  Navy 

baas  to  ssk  for  asors  sasney  now.  mhI  doubt- 
lass  tba  naw  ■ampsen  anna  plan  disniwrton 
will  include  that  subject. 

The  new  ordsn  to  cut  the  Navy  explain 
now  not  only  why  tbe  large  carrier  Unixcd 
stares  waa  eaacsisrt  but  why  Genarals  Brad- 
1*9  and  Vandanhsri  voted  sfainst  modem- 
Miw  tbe  r''*^*-^n  canlcn.  They  felt  tha 
should  not  ba  spent  for  a  fleet  that 
going  into  moth  balls,  snyway.  As  a 
matter  of  tmex,  so  f ar  sa  flgtitlng  strength  la 
conosmed.  tha  whole  Blavy  amiaani  to  be  des- 
tined for  aaoth  balls.  Vat  wtthoot  at  least 
a  task  fcroe  of  four  eairtwa  In  each  ocean. 
the  Havy  becomes  a  ttalcht  Una  ttat  cant 
protect  itseii  or  iU  convoys  sgalnst  enemy 
submarines  or  long-range  bombers. 


Traaspartabaa  ol  AlcahaSc  Bevcrafes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

a  THE  HOUSE  C^ 

Wi 

Mr.  WITHWJW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  tbe 
RacoBD.  I  include  the  foUowlng  peution : 

To   Onr    Senmtort   aad   MtfitMmtmtiva   tn 
ConffT^ss ' 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  \uc  your 
tT«^M»w«^  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  s  bill 
to  prohibit  the  trsnsportatlan  of  slcohoUc- 
lii  1 1  isgs  advartlslng  in  Interstate  oonunerce 
and  tita  bmadcasting  of  aloohoUc-beverage 
advartlstng  over  tbe  radio.  Tbe  moet  per- 
nldoos  ^Vsct  of  this  advertlBlng  is  the  con- 
atant  invitation  and  enticement  to  drink. 
The  American  people  spent  10.040,000.000  for 
alcoholic  beverages  In  1947.  sa  compared  with 
07.770.000.000  In  1040.  During  tbe  same  pe- 
lted there  was  a  aofrespondlng  Increass  each 


lag 
srdvlUa. 

Affyla.  Wlr; 
Rermanaon.  Mrs. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Aysrs.  O  M. 
gull.  Mrs    C    B. 
Mobb.  Thalma 


am. 


IMsruld.  Ifts. 
R.  A.Olsnid. 
William  Hobb, 
ADsB    Hendrtcksen. 
Lowell  Eleven.  Mia.  drthi 
■taaehardviua.  Wla. 


Martla. 


Are  Taa  Oppiiii  la  $•  lo  <•  Cmt»  P«r 

FaaJandHkcrs? 


EZTENSXCm  OP  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 


in  TBB  HOCES  OF 


rAims 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiacoostn.  MI*. 
Speaker,  the  19-year  study  hf  Dr.  Wiley 
GoodseU  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Bcenomica  of  the  United  States  DeparU 
flumt  flC  Acriculture  Indlcatrs  that  a  90 
percoU  parity  support  price  reaQ  j  means 
that  It  r^pRsents  a  minimum  wage  of 
50  to  60  cents  per  hour  for  farm  opera- 
tors and  hired  farm  labor.  In  south- 
western wheat  area  this  hourly  wage  may 
exceed  this  50  to  90  cents  per  hour. 

I  refer  you  to  the  oOclal  table  prepared 
by  the  Bui'eau  of  AsriculturaJ  Economics 
of  the  IJtalted  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
eoltare  on  pave  ASSdO  of  the 
SROUL  Rac30KB  dated  Jdne  «.  IMS. 
table,  as  you  can  che^  shows  that  tn 
IMS  tbe  hourly  labor  retam 
cents  per  boor  for  aaQkbem 
on  a  typical,  not  average,  dairy  farm,  and 
M  cents  per  boor  labor  return  for  a  typi- 
cal central  Hew  T<vk  dairy  farm.  R 
;  be  noted  that  a  subsidy  w 
at  tha  ttne  and  tbat  the 

not  for  90  percent  of 
parity  but  more  than  100  percent  of 
parity.  You  will  also  not«  that  the  hourly 
labor  retima  for  Black  Prairie  and  Delta 
of  IfOssissippi  cotton  growers  wa.«;  46 
cents  per  hour.  This  raises  the  question. 
"Are  you  opposed  to  have  the  American 
farmer  receive  a  minimum  wage  of  50 
to  60  cents  per  hour?" 

On  the  basis  of  many  years  of  observa- 
tion, my  ixTsonal  opinion  Is  that  a  .sup- 
port program  should  not  cost  the  Pederal 
Treasury  much.  If  any,  money.  During 
the  adjustment  period  It,  of  necessity, 
would  require  some  public  expenditure. 
The  Marshall-plan  funds  have  been  used 
for  shipping  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice 
and  peanuts,  thus  removing  an  apparent 
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althouflh  the 
I  been  depkfled 
fiist  M  much  as  If  a  subsidy  had  been 
paid.  We  must  produce  a  little  too  much 
to  be  sure  to  have  enough. 
I  If  any  procram  Is  put  in  operation  on 
i  itea^iii-acnM»-ibe-bo*rd  baala  it 
■riiMeMi  tha  American  taxpayers  many 
billions  of  dollars  Ehirlnc  1*47  and  194« 
the  American  farmers  receired  around 
$30,000,000,000  for  their  products  each 
year.  Since  the  farmer  receives  50  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  consumers  dollar,  the 
consumer  would  pay  fiO.OOO.OOO.OOO  each 
f9tii  for  their  farm  products.  A  10  per- 
cent reduction  m  prices  to  the  consumer 
would  cost  someone  $41  000  000.000. 

Present  wartime  exci.se  taxes  repre- 
sent about  $1,700,000,000  annually. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  enact  an  addi- 
tional cBCtae  tax  or  a  lar  ox  awing  tax  to 
provide  the  bilUons  um— ry  to  eperate 
the  Brannan  plan^  Or.  Just  tM>w  would 
obtain  these  funds?  Large  percent- 
o(  our  mail  are  requests  to  remove 
the  wartime  excise  taxes. 

Since  no  one  has  attempted  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  how  a  buy-low-sell- 
hifh  program  Is  to  be  financed.  It  ts 
rather  apparent  that  this  is  a  most  em- 
barrassinc  question.  However,  one  fact 
Is  quite  evident,  and  tliat  Is  that  this  b 
the  first  queetlon  wtthoot  an  answer  by 
Washington.  And.  when  politics  and 
economics  get  mixed  op  together  it  ap- 
pears that  politics  ahTMa  items  to  rise 
first  to  the  top  of  the  can.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  straight-across-the-board 
program  would  coat  between  5  and  10 
billion  dollars  per  year,  according  to 
present  commodity  prices,  and  how  effec- 
ttveiy  the  necessary  reesublished  OPA 
would  operate  The  only  weakness  in 
the  present  support  program  Is  Its  ad- 
ministration, as  it  cannot  be  politically 
administered  without  Involving  excessive 
costs. 

There  are  certain  facts  that  we  must 
face,  and  I  enumerate  them  as  follows: 

First.  A  support  program  cannot  be 
economically  administered  unless  the 
gufport  is  extended  to  only  the  commod- 
ities needed  in  the  United  States,  and 
exported  commodities  must  not  enjoy 
export  subsidies. 

Second.  A  support  program  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  successful  unless  it  places 
a  control  on  the  amounts  of  crops  and 
commodities  to  be  supported,  and  this 
control  must  be  based  on  pounds,  buahela. 
and  tons  and  not  on  the  number  of  acres. 
How  much  longer  are  funds  to  be  wasted 
before  recQgnMng  ttals  fact? 

Third.  Any  suppwt  program  will  be 
unsuccessful  unless  It  includes  some  con- 
trol over  competitive  imports.  This  is 
more  apparent  w^eh  day. 

Fourth.  We  are  importing  more 
pounds,  twiet*^*  and  tons  of  agricultural 
products  than  we  export,  and  it  is  un- 
fair to  expect  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  pay  taxes  to  support  the  agricul- 
tural prodticts  of  the  whole  world,  as  Is 
the  case  in  certain  commodities  today. 

Fifth.  The  world  price  plus  the  present 
duUes  are  less  than  the  support  price  of 
many  agrictiltural  eommodtttas.  A  duty 
on  parity  shovrid  accompany  a 
program  if  the  support  program 
is  to  b?  based  on  a  percentage  of  parity. 


TW  Re4s  'n'ake"  Skaagkai 
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HON.  WALT  HORAN 


ATTVE3 


or 
HOUSE  OP 
Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  following  article  from  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times: 
CoMMUJ»iais  Rabb  Lawd  Tax  a  ROMMBBPOLO 

n*    SMAltGMAI 

(By  HiBry  B.  U«bcrm«n) 
SHAifCHAi.  august  •.— Both  Chinese  and 
foralgn  owner*  of  property  In  Shanghai,  ac- 
citomed  to  paying  their  taxes  In  depreciated 
currency  under  the  Kuomtntang.  are  rubbing 
th«lr  eyea  at  whopping  bills  now  being  ren- 
dered for  land  tax  by  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment here 

The  land  tax  has  tMen  set  at  100  times 
the  standard  values  orlglnsUy  fixed  for  1940 
last  NoTember  whUe  the  Kuomlntang  stUl 
controlled  Shanghai.  In  addition  to  pre- 
senting bills  on  this  basis  for  the  next  6 
months,  the  Communists  have  in  a  number 
oT  eases  claimed  arrears  from  Institutions 
whose  property  formerly  was  esempt  from 

taxation. 

Foreign-owned  mission  property  la  subject 
to  lamitnn  stUi  unsettled  is  the  qwsMen 
ot  property  owned  by  foreign  consulales 
whose  legal  status  Is  not  iiuognlMrt  by  the 
Communists  In  ihs  absence  of  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  The  United  Slates  consu- 
late. It  U  reported,  has  received  bills  for  a 
houee  tax.  but  the  bills  have  not  yet  been 

paid. 

sanaiCAif  scwooc.  to  closs 

The  Shanghai  American  School,  heretofore 
esempt  as  an  educational  institution,  waa 
reported  preparing  to  dose  today  after  having 
received  a  bUl  amounting  to  STa.OCO  (United 
States)  to  cover  a  land  tax  for  the  next  fl 
months  plus  alleged  tax  arrears. 

Brltlah  owners  of  the  unuaed  Shanghai 
race  course,  which  did  not  reqpen  after 
VJ-day.  are  wondering  what  to  do  about 
their  own  tar  bill  amounting  to  about  tlBO.- 
000.  The  race  course  is  located  inside  the 
city  The  NatlonaUaU.  who  frowned  upon 
horse  racing  from  the  standpoint  of  aus- 
terity, exempted  the  property  from  taxation 
Inasmuch  as  they  kept  the  track  from 
opening  Now.  according  to  a  spokesman. 
the  Shanghai  racing  club  operators  have  re- 
ceived a  tax  bill.  Including  a  tax  assessment., 
of  saS.OOO  for  the  next  8  months  plus  SieO.OOO 
for  8>,  years  of  alleged  arrears. 

Another  hard-hit  institution  is  the  Angli- 
can Holy  Trinity  Cathedral  whose  tax  bill 
Is  equivalent  to  SAg.000. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake."  observed 
the  Very  Beverend  A.  C.  S.  Trlvett.  dean  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  regulations  permit  the  exemption  of 
private  land  on  which  the  office  of  a  benev- 
olent  or  ediicatlonal  institutions  Is  situa- 
ted and  a  50- percent  reduction  In  the  tax  on 
private  land  used  by  schools  or  hospitals 
There  Is  also  a  provuion  for  protest  but  the 
regulations  require  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  a  ipeelAed  date  and  call  for  a  later  re- 
sdjuetment  if  an  exemption  or  reduction 
Is  granted. 

The  penaltlaa  are  heavy  for  the  nonpay- 
ment of  taxee.  They  Include  Interest  of  8 
percent  on  the  entire  tax  for  each  day  of 
delay,  plus  a  50  percent  fine  if  the  delay  Is 
more  tlian  30  days. 

BBAsoMAsta  m  MoaatAL  msaa 

A  representsttve  of  a  large  foreign -owned 
real -estate  company  whose  holdings  are  said 


to  have  been  taaed  at  about  $145,000  said 
this  land  tax  would  bo  reasonable  enough 
if  business  conditions  were  normal  In 
Shanghai.  However,  such  taxes,  he  said, 
were  dineolt  to  pay  \mder  conditions  of 
■evere  eeonomic  depre— fcrn.  disruption  of 
tnMto  by  the  Kuomintang  blockade  and 
undervaluation  of  foreign  currency  becaiise 
of  the  lack  of  demand  for  foreign  exchange. 

Confronted  with  their  own  financial  diffi- 
culties In  administering  a  city  of  6.000.000. 
the  Communists  appear  to  prefer  an  aus- 
te:lty  retrenchment  and  taxes  to  the  Kuo- 
type  of  paper  money  inflation  In 
their  budgetary  problems. 

The  padded  staffs  of  government  organi- 
zations are  being  cut  down  and  economies 
rffected  In  all  administrative  branches.  As 
an  eaample  of  how  taxes  are  being  applied. 
It  BOW  costs  9135  to  register  an  automobile 
for  3  months.  The  price  of  gasoline  Is  $3.73 
a  gallon,  with  the  government  getting  an 
estimated  two-thirds  of  this  amount. 

As  a  result,  the  number  of  automobiles 
in  operation  has  been  reduced  more  than 
50  percent  According  to  the  public  utility 
bureau,  5.019  automobile  owners  have  turned 
in  their  licenses.  There  ts  not  as  much  traffic 
as  there  used  to  be,  but  to  that  extent  the 
government  la  now  able  to  conserve  dwin- 
dling stocks  of  Imported  gasoline. 


Govenioieat  by  Dictatioa — British  Mer- 
chants Victims  of  Government  Decree 
in  Private  Basiacsi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxacoMetw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVM 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  a  news  item  bearing  a 
London  date  line  of  Auifust  10.  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  News  for  to- 
day and  which  indicates  that  a  quarter 
million  British  small -business  men  are 
in  revolt  against  the  Government  decree 
which  compels  them  to  reduce  the  price 
of  clothing  and  shoes  in  their  stores  5 
percent.  Here  i.s  the  perfect  example. 
Mr  Speaker,  of  what  we  can  expect  when 
Government  takes  over  business  and  in- 
diistry  for  political  purposes.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  can  happen  here.  also,  and  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  that  situation  right 
now. 

ANOTHKB       SamSH       CaiSIS BKTAU.EXS       BXVOLT 

AOALNST    ClOTHIMG-PaiCX    CUT 

Lx>NDON.  Auguat  10. — Some  350.000  British 
shopkeepers  revolted  today  against  a  Gov- 
ernment-ordered 5-percent  cut  In  clothing 
and  shoes. 

Representatives  of  the  shopkeepers  urged 
all  Brltlah  retail  merchants  to  ignore  the 
Government  order. 

The  shopkeepers  voted  to  maintain  their 
preaent  prices  unless  the  Government  con- 
sulted them  before  the  price-reduction  order 
becomee  effective  neat  month. 

The  reeolutlon  accused  the  L^bor  Govern- 
ment of  ordering  the  price  reduction  as  a 
political  maneuver  at  the  sole  expense  of 
retail  traders. 

The  proteet.  coming  amid  an  Increasingly 
■IgrssslTS  Conservstlve  Party  election  cam- 
paign charging  the  LiSbor  Government  with 
mismanagement,  waa  certain  to  embarrass 
the  Government  even  further. 


Bernard  ICorgan,  chairman  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Trade  which  organized  the  pro- 
test meeting  waa  loudly  cheered  when  he 
declared: 

"We  are  witnesses  to  a  disgraceful  exampls 
Of  political  expedience  of  tiie  worst  iund. 
TlM  president  (Board  of  Trade  President 
Harold  Wilson)  has  embarlted  on  a  course 
of  action  to  meet  the  wishes  of  one  section  of 
th»  community  at  the  expense  of  another." 

The  Government  ordered  the  reductions 
July  28  without  consultliig  the  retailers.  The 
reductions  covered  clothing,  ahoea,  and  tcx- 
tUes. 

The  sh(H>keeper8  overrode  legal  oblections 
by  leaders  of  the  chamber  oi  trade  and  voted 
down  a  milder  protest  against  tiie  order. 

The  milder  protest  asked  the  board  of 
trade  to  reopen  negotiations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  shopowners  before  implementing 
the  order. 

The  shopkeepers'  action  casM  as  the  Con- 
servative Party  issued  a  pamphlet  ciiarglng 
the  Labor  Government  bad  lost  more  than 
$380,000,000  on  nationalized  indusuies  in  2 
years. 


Ffise  Economy 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.ABRAHAIdJ.  MULTER 

or  Kiw  Toax 
XM  THX  Mouse  or  aVRaMMTATIVXS 

Wednexday,  August  10,  194$ 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  FHA, 
With  an  unusually  hiuh  type  of  person- 
nel, headed  by  men  who  have  been  do- 
ing an  excellent  Job,  is  one  of  the  few 
Oovemment  agencies  that  have  been  op- 
erating at  a  profit  ever  since  its  or- 
ganization. It  is  doing  an  Important 
and  a  necessary  Job.  yet  it  Is  hamstrung 
because  of  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
properly  canr  on.  Despite  diligent  and 
Intelligent  attention  to  duty  the  men  in 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
cannot  possibly  keep  up  with  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  that  falls  to 
their  lot.  On  the  one  hand  Congress  is 
enacting  legislation  to  relieve  the  hous- 
ing situation  and  on  the  other  hand 
wttliholding  the  appropriations  with 
which  that  goal  can  be  properly  accom- 
plished. The  following  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of 
August  9,  1949.  tells  the  story  as  it  exists 
not  only  In  the  New  York  area  but 
throughout  the  country. 

LACK  or  nrsPBCloie  ts  fha  cattbk  dxlats  nt 
RousDra — Ain>  woisx 

Four  years  after  the  war.  housing  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  Nation's  top  problems. 
Pamllles  are  still  living  In  qunrters  tr>o  small 
for  them  (V  doubling  up  with  relatives  be- 
cause homes  of  their  own  are  unavailable  or 
beyond  their  means.  It  Is  true  the  Oovem- 
ment is  helping  to  finance  or  insure  a  good 
many  dwellings  and  that  in  a  few  months 
the  multibillion-dollar  housing  program  just 
authorised  by  Oongrees  will  get  imder  way. 

But  a  disquieting  note  is  sounded  by 
Thomas  G.  Grace,  the  Brooltiymte  who  is 
New  Tork  State  Administrator  for  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  Congress.  It 
seema,  has  been  generous  enough  in  appro- 
jWlaMiig  fmids  for  large-scale  Government- 
underwritten  housing,  but  it  tiaa  been  down- 
right niggardly  in  giving  money  to  adminis- 
ter the  housing  program.  Mr.  Grace  states 
flatly    that    his    offlce    Is   bopeiaasly    \mder- 


manned  in  all  departments,  tocluding  the 
Important  one  of  Inspection.  From  all  ac- 
counts, tlie  same  situation  appUes  all  over 
the  country. 

It  has  been  reported  In  some  cities  that 
project  after  project  ts  being  biiilt  without 
essential  inspection.  OlOcial  files  are  said 
to  show  numerooB  instances  In  which  btiUdere 
have  used  material  that  does  not  meet  FHA 
standards.  The  result  is  that  higher  mainte- 
nance costs  are  almost  inevitable,  with  sub- 
sequent higher  rents  and  repair  hills  for 
owners  and  occupants.  Apparently  inspec- 
tion is  being  carried  out  in  this  area,  but 
llr.  Grace  frankly  admits  that  proper  in- 
spection is  lielng  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  expediting  cases.  There  is.  he  says,  a 
heart-breaking  delay  in  the  processing  of 
applications. 

The  small  New  Tork  staff,  numbering  only 
135  clerks,  typists,  examiners,  Vampecton.  and 
so  on.  in  the  last  S  months  processed  nearly 
26.000  dwelling  units  and  nearly  1S,000  apart- 
ment-house units  throughout  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  There  are  24.000  more  applica- 
tions on  hand,  awaiting  action  instead  of 
being  avaUable  for  the  families  that  need 
boiMlng  so  desperately. 

As  Mr.  Grace  points  out.  even  with  the 
best  will  In  the  world,  FHA  employees  cannot 
do  the  impossible.  Nor  should  they  be  asked 
to.  Our  legislators  ought  to  reallae  that 
the  Job  u  not  done  when  tbey  have  voted 
aye  on  appmprlaiiug  funds.  They  alao  tkave 
to  see  that  the  diaburaement  of  thoae  tOBdi 
Is  properlv  *tipervi»ed.  Otherwise,  not  only 
the  Government  will  be  fbeated  but  also  those 
of  lu  cittxens  who  look  to  It  (or  relief  from 
their  bousing  dilemma. 


Refunds  of  Divideads  oa  National  Serrkt 
Life  latvaaca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or   IfJCHICAN 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  citizens  are  disturbed  because  of 
the  possible  delay  in  the  refundirg  of 
dividends  to  GIs  on  their  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance.  I  am  including  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Columbus  <Ohio)  Eve- 
ning Dispatch  of  August  1, 1949.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  several  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  editorial  are  a  bit  strong 
In  denouncing  the  VA  delay,  but  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  join  in  condenming  the 
failure  of  the  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
administration  to  remove  the  defunct 
War  Assets  Administration  from  the 
needed  floor  space  so  the  VA  could  move 
In,  do  the  job  and  get  those  dividends 
or  refunds  in  the  hands  of  the  veterans. 

AN    OLD,    SHABBT    TaiO: 

There  is  no  particular  reason  to  doutrt  the 
charge  leveled  at  the  Truman  administra- 
tion by  Representative  Kxatinc.  of  New  Yorli, 
tiiat  the  White  House  Intends  to  numipulate 
the  veterans'  insurance  refund  for  political 
purposes.  The  Republican  Congressman 
says  that  the  bulk  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
•2.800.000.000  fund  will  be  getting  their 
checks  around  election  day  in  1950,  Just 
as  *  *  *  planned.  Timing  the  release  of 
Federal  funds  whenever  poesible  in  campaign 
years  is  an  old  standard — and  shabby — New 
Deal -Fair  Deal  practice.      It  was  worlwed  to 


a  fare-you-well  in  PrealrtiTittal  years  durlac 
tiie  Rooeevelt  teniire.  Fkimaia,  fOr  eaampii, 
needed  no  calendars.  The  gentle  rain  of 
AAA  checks  always  swelled  to  a  cloudburst 
Just  before  the  first  Tueeday  after  the  first 
Monday  ta  Hovember. 

As  Bepreeentative  KxATnta  points  out,  the 
OowMMaa  has  iiad  ample  time  to  refund 
the  money  overcoUected  under  the  wartime 
servicemen's  insurance  program.  It  becauM 
apparent  nearly  2  years  ago  that  a  huge 
surplus — totaling  almost  $3.000.000.000 — 
would  not  be  needed  to  pay  death  claims. 
Bat  the  administration  dililed  and  dallied 
until  June  IMS  under  pretext  of  obtalntng 
Supreme  Court  saaction.  That  was  graatetf 
in  June  1948,  since  which  date  the  Govern- 
ment has  dallied  some  more,  although  an 
official  statement  at  that  time  said  the  pay- 
ments could  be  made  within  6  months. 

Now,  the  Vet«^ns'  Administration  says 
that  the  sppHcaOna  Wasiks  will  be  ready 
Angust  29  and  tta*  ftwldent  Tnimaa  has 
oedered  the  Job  completed  by  June  SO.  HiO. 
But  it  Is  significant  that  the  TA  baa  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  locate  floor  space  to  start 
the  refund  process  and  seems  in  no  par- 
ticular hurry,  although  Representative  Kiut» 
that  the  War  Aaseu 
te  epaae  if  the  White 
for  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, with  pay  rolls  at  an  all-time,  peacetime 
high  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  a  routine 
Job  of  taking  applications,  prooMslng  thera 
aad  BUillng  checks — though  there  are  16,- 
MOMt  Of  them — In  leas  than  S  or  4  years, 
Partieularty  stnee  this  le  money  to  whiett  tiM 
policyholders  are  entitled  aad  whlefe  eoaM 
Biay  need  rather  badly.  But  that  to  not  the 
Fair  Deal  way,  even  tAough  it  would  have  a 
private  insurance  company  which  operated 
With  similar  leisurely  laeflelency  In  court  f 
fort  you  could  say 
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or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  NSW  BAtcFsaiaa 


nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  B0SBWNTATIVB8 
Wednesday.  Attipust  10,  1949 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  be- 
fore coming  to  Congress  I  became  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  faced  by  needy 
old  folks.  As  a  county  attorney  I  was 
constantly  involved  in  the  task  of  trying 
to  arrange  support  of  dependent  elderly 
people  by  their  children  or  other  rela- 
tives and  realized  again  and  again  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  laws  to  cope  with  this 
general  problem.  My  interest  in  this 
subject  has  Increased  with  the  passing 
years.  These  years  have  been  marked 
by  changes  In  our  economic  and  social 
order  and  each  change  has  seemed  to 
injure  our  senior  citizens  more  than  any 
other  group.  Though  they  live  In  the 
wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  time  and 
events  continue  to  make  their  life  more 
burdensome.  Yet  the  Congress  con- 
tinues to  give  them  Up  service  and  kind 
words  and  defers  action  upon  the  Issue 
of  old-age  assistance  or  pensions. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  rea- 
son for  this  delay.  That  was  when  a 
great  organized  lobby  was  demanding 
the  impractical  Townsend  plan  or  noth- 
ing.   The  old  i>eoDle  suffered  from  that 
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Th*t  problem  no  longer 
however,  and  the  old  people  are 
awaltlBf  aMBt  aeUoo  by  Congress  for  a 
reasonable  proetalOD  (or  a  group  that  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  While  they  wait. 
Congress  has  paaaed  Uie  largest  appro- 
priations bills  of  any  natlea  in  history. 
These  measures  involve  billion.^  o(  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  foreign  aid.  na- 
Uooal  defense,  housing,  farm  price  sup- 
porta,  veterans'  benefits,  and  also  pay 
raises  for  Cabinet  officers,  bureau  heads, 
military  personnel  and  others.  In  the 
meantime.  Congress  continues  to  shed 
tears  over  the  plight  of  the  aged  but  does 
nothing  about  it. 

,  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  trend  In 
our  national  economy  has  placed  the 
old  people  In  greater  jeopardy  from  year 
to  year.  Age  limits  for  indU5trtal  em- 
ployment are  constantly  declining,  mak- 
ing It  more  difDcult  for  the  older  men  to 
get  or  hold  a  job.  With  machines  replac- 
ing men  more  applicants  compete  for 
the  jobs  that  are  left.  What  chance  has 
an  elderly  man  or  woman  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood^ The  Census  Bureau  tells  as  that 
our  population  Is  lncrea5lng  beyond  all 
pa.st  estimates — that  we  now  total  about 
150,000000.  a  gain  of  17.000.000  since 
1940.  That  gain  repre.<^nt5  more  than 
the  population  of  ail  the  New  England 
States  combined  and  the  age  group  over 
eo  is  the  one  tliat  has  incrcaaed  moat. 
There  are  more  than  10.OMJM  of  these. 
Incidentally,  my  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  the  higher  percentage  of  those 
over  sixty  in  relation  to  its  population 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  ex- 
cept Florida.  Of  the  16.000.000.  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  lO.OOO.OOO  are  dependent 
upon  aomeoBe  elie  for  their  living.  Mod- 
em science  has  prolonged  their  lives  but 
has  not  produced  jobs  for  them.  They 
find  now  they  are  too  young  to  die  and 
too  old  to  live. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  min- 
iBMim  wage  bill  we  were  told  again  and 
a«a1n  that  75  cents  an  hour  or  $30  a 
week  was  hardly  enough  for  an  individ- 
ual to  live  on.  Yet  there  are  2.500  000 
American  citizens  now  on  the  old-age 
aaalstance  roils  getting  a  pitiful  sum  of 
$10  a  week,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  waited  In  vain 
for  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  this  situation.     We  are 
now  marking  time,  waiting  for  the  vari- 
ous administration  proposals  to  come  out 
of  committees.    Naturally  liMBbers  are 
impatient  as  they  see  the  smnner  pass- 
ing without  their  being  able  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  districts  for  a  reason- 
able period.    They  regard  it  as  a  waste 
of  valuable  time.    Let  us  remember  that 
tlMTt  is  a  great  segment  of  our  people 
to  whom  time  has  become  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  to  most  of  us.    They  have 
MflVaratlvely  little  time  left  to  live  and 
ea^  month  and  year  that  paaaes  without 
action  which  will  give  them  reasonable 
comfort  in  tiMir  old  age  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  tlwm  to  retain  their  self- 
respect,  is  a  tragic  waste  of  time.     We 
have  all  come  to  accept  a  new  viewpoint 
with  reference  to  our  duties  to  the  r«t 
of  the  world.    Let  us  remember  that  the 
days  of  tb*  pauper  are  part  and  wasU 
no  more  time  In  facing  thto  problem. 
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or  TrxAS 

IN  THk  HOUSE  or  REPBE.SENTATlVgS 

Wednesday.  Augitst  10.  1949 

Ut.  REGAN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
o«p.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

arwKD  On.  Co.. 
Houtton.  Tex..  August  4.  1949. 
Subject:    Porelgn   Import*   of   crude   oil    and 

refined  petroleum  products  Into  the  tJnlted 

States. 
Hon    Kn*  Recan. 

Hou.ie  of  Rrpresentatives. 

Washington.  D    C. 

DcAB  Kmm:  Tbe  writer  w«a  born  at  Coral- 
cana.  Tex  .  where  his  father  has  been  pro- 
ducing crude  oil  contlnuoiialy  since  1898.  A 
full  lifetime  has  been  spent  In  the  domestic 
oil  Industry  by  the  writer  since  maturity, 
with  the  exception  ot  6'j  years  spent  In 
coUege.  During  the  war.  I  served  as  Chief 
ol  Kxploratlon  Section.  Reserves  and  Produc- 
tion DlvUlon.  of  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion for  War  In  Washington.  D  C  Baaed 
on  a  lifetime  In  the  business,  plus  my  educa- 
tion as  a  geologist  and  Independent  oil  pro- 
ducer. I  wish  to  offer  a  brief  summary  of 
the  dangers  facing  the  Independent  oil  man 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  dangers 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  mUltary  security 
oX  this  Nation. 

1.  World  War  n  proved  tliat  naval  reserves 
such  as  Elk  Hills  In  CallfornU  have  no  value 
unless  they  are  fully  developed  and  con- 
nected to  plpje  lines  which  run  to  completed 
refineries  capable  of  delivering  ordnance 
materials  required  to  prosecute  a  war 

2  Steel  material,  capable  technologists,  and 
skilled  drilling  labor  were  drained  off  to 
other  IndiMtrles  and  were  scattered  and  not 
available  for  development  of  our  set  aside 
petroleum  reserves  In  time  to  be  <tf  material 
assistance  during  World  War  II. 

3  Some  of  our  recent  new  discoveries  In 
Texas  are  within  50  miles  of  the  Lucas  gusher 
In  the  Spmdletop  field — the  first  well  In 
United  States  history  to  fiow  as  an  enormotu 
gusher.  This  sharply  focuses  our  attention 
on  a  fact  known  by  all  geologteu  and  many 
practical  oil  men — that  It  takes  a  long  time 
and  large  outlays  oif  capital  to  discover  and 
develop  substantial  rcarrves  of  petroleum. 

4  What  Is  the  logical  market  for  the  vast 
oil  reserves  now  being  uncovered  In  Canada? 
If  not  Imported  Into  the  United  State*.  It 
will  eartalnly  compete  with  us  elsewhere  In 
foeoign  markets. 

5.  The  International  cartels  who  owe 
allegiance  to  no  flag,  used  steel  badly  needed 
in  this  country  to  develop  oU  reserves  that 
everyone  knows  RussU  could  take  In  a 
matter  of  hours  and  use  against  the  United 
States  m  a  third  world  wv.  This  itael 
l>ought  at  regular  prices  forced  the  tfeaiaatlc 
Independent  industry  to  pay  •aotMtant 
black -market  prices  to  stay  In  buabMoa. 

6.  TtM  writer  has  recently  been  told  of  ■ 
5- year  contract  to  purchase  Middle  last 
crude  which  was  recently  executed  In  New 
Tork  whereby  the  purchaser  Is  to  pay  15 
cenu  per  barrel  under  the  average  posted 
price  of  domestic  crude  laM  dawn  on  the 
Bastcrn  seaboard.  This  aetlaB  eonaUtuta* 
dumping  and  is  unfair  competition. 

7  The  independent  segment  of  the  Indus- 
try pays  a  huge  tax  bill,  and  this  tax  money 
buys  oU  for  Burope  from  the  Middle  last 
while  the  dooMsUc  producer  has  his  allow- 


able cut  and  Is  not  allowed  to  furnish  pe- 
troleum to  Europe. 

8  Internatlonja  cartels  (temporarily  si 
least »  sever  all  contacts  and  obligations  with 
various  falling  governments,  while  the  In- 
dependent segment  Is  married  to  the  United 
States  and  exlsU  or  falls  with  thU  Oovern- 
nent. 

0.  The  ever  Increasing  size  of  the  oil  trust 
can  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  but 
that  the  large  units  operate  as  a  monopoly. 
The  advantages  of  operating  as  an  Inte- 
grated company  permit  the  Integrated  com- 
pany to  put  the  financial  squeeze  on  Inde- 
pendents who  specialize  In  one  end  of  the 
biislneas.  During  World  War  II.  the  finan- 
cial squeeze  was  on  the  Independent  pro- 
ducer. In  the  face  of  rising  nxateriul  and 
labor  costs  the  price  of  raw  crude  was  frozen. 
The  large  company  fabricated  war  goods 
such  as  100  octane,  codlmer.  cumene  and 
toluene,  and  other  special  war  products  for 
which  they  received  as  high  as  50  cents  per 
gallon.  All  of  these  products  came  from  a 
frozen  price  basic  raw  material — crude  pe- 
troleum. The  small  Independent  did  not 
realize  any  profit  from  the  high  price  spe- 
cial war  products  fabricated  and  sold  from 
his  cheap  crude.  Instead  the  Independent 
was  meeting  manpower  problems  and  being 
squeezed  between  rising  labor  and  material 
prices  while  his  money  crop  (crude  oil)  re- 
ceived no  price  raise  at  all. 

10.  The  Leglslatxire  of  the  State  of  Texas 
has  recently  been  seriously  embarrassed  as  a 
result  of  cut-backs  In  the  allowable  of  Texas 
crude  production.  It  was  necessary  to  cut 
brck  Texas  crude  production  as  Middle  East 
crude  had  supplanted  c*  '>mestlc  crude.  The 
State's  decreased  Income  from  smaller  crude 
oU  allowables  means  that  the  entire  program 
for  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
ele«n;osynary  Institutions  must  be  revamped. 
The  State  Is  losing  approximately  $30,000,000 
In  taxes  per  year  from  lower  crude  oil  runs. 

11  Labor  Is  losing  heavily  &a  oil  labor  and 
office  personnel  sre  being  drastically  reduced. 

13.  The  greatest  danger  of  all  Is  that  the 
United  States  may  lose  world  war  III  because 
of  a  lack  of  excess  productive  capacity  of 
crude  petroleum  which  must  be  developed  In 
peacetime  when  labor  and  materials  are  more 
readily  available. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  proposed  program 
of  aliowmg  5  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumpUon  to  be  Imported  Is  a  partial  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  reality  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers should  be  pertnltted  to  furnish  part 
of  Evrope's  requirements — at  least  that  part 
tliat  United  St.ttes  money  is  paymg  for. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  I  have  helped  to  give 
you  some  facts  and  Information  relative  to 
the  Importance  of  limiting  foreign  Imports  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  products.  The  small 
Independent  producers  must  have  your  help 
to  survive. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cazlxtoh  D.  Srxd,  Jr. 


Ad  Adopted  by  Leyislahirc  Authorizet 
Territory  of  Hawaii  To  Engage  io 
Stevedoriag  Industry  To  Meet  Crisis  Pre- 
sented by  Strike  of  Lonf  shoremen 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLXCATX  ntoit   H\W  \a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.     FARRINGTON.    Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Racoas.  I  wi&h  to  Include  the  text  of  the 
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•et  pawrrt  in  a  special  se«lon  of  the  leg- 
islature and  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii  on  Saturday.  August  6.  au- 
thorizing the  Territorial  government  to 
dVAte  in   the  stevedoring  industry  in 
order  to  bring   about  a  resumiHion  of 
shipping  operations  between  Hawaii  and 
the  mainland. 
The  text  of  the  act  Is  as  follows : 
|Act  2) 
An  act  relating  lb  the  stevedarlng  Industry 
and    related    facilities    and    services.    In- 
cluding terminal  services:   declaring  that 
■trlkasrtock-outa,  stoppage,  slow-downs,  or 
retardation  of  seitlcaa  in  said  indu-stry  and 
said  related  facilities  and  services  Imperil 
the    public    health,    safety,    and    welfare; 
declaring  a  public  enmgency  arising  from 
the  preaent  stevedortng  strike:   providing 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  ta^e  possca- 
slon  of  and  take  over  and  operate  such 
stevedoring  Industry  and  such  related  fa- 
<  tllttas  and  services  dtirlng  the  aforesaid 
emergency  and  other  emergencies  occur- 
ring thereafter:  providing  for  injunctions 
against  Interference  with  the  conduct  ot 
such  operations  by  the  Territory  by  strlkea. 
other  concerted  actlvlttca.  or  other  means; 
conXerrlnc  eergata  poweis   and   imposing 
MTlain  UuUao  tapon  the  Governor  of  the 
T^iHuiy  of  Bai^  In  regard  to  such  in- 
dustry, facllltlas.  and  services  before  and 
during   such    emergencies,    including    the 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out    the  prtniKkma  oC   this   act; 
providing  penalties  for  Ttnlattnws  of  such 
rules  and  rifiilafir—;  WiaUng  an  appro- 
priation and  inWvMtaV  otber  funds  In  con- 
nect ton  herewith. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hav«n: 

Section  1.  Findings  and  declarations  of 
legislature:  The  legislature  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  a  suike  in  the  stevedoring 
Industry  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  been 
In  effect  since  May  1.  IMS;  that  the  parties 
to  said  dispute  have  carried  on  extensive 
coUccUve-bargalnlng  negotiations  over  a  pe- 
riod of  more  thaa  6  months  and  iiave  failed 
to  reach  any  agreement;  that  voluntary 
mediation  by  the  Territory  and  by  Federal 
•aanclcs  hM  failed;  that  the  Governor  haa 
c^tod  an  emergetiey  board  which  after  full 
hearloflB  found  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
dtspote  and  made  a  recommendation,  which 
recommendation  was  accepted  on  one  side 
but  rejected  on  the  ctho:;  that  the  continu- 
ous fiirnlshing  of  stevedoring  services,  to- 
gether with  all  related  facllttwa  and  aarvlces 
(tacludlng  terminal  aervlees)  naeeaaary  to 
the  i't^^ing  and  unloading  and  arrival  and 
departure  of  vaascls  at  ports  In  the  Territory 
of  HawaU  Is  sasentlal  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfsre:  that  strikes,  lock-outs, 
and  stoppage,  slow-down  or  retardation  at 
services  In  such  stevadarlng  industry,  or  In 
such  related  facllttas  and  services,  imperil 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare:  that  a 
public  emergency  now  exists  due  to  the  afore- 
said stevedoring  strike:  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Immodlate  resumption  of  services 
In  the  present  catMrgeney.  in  the  most  ez- 
padtUoas  and  practical  aanner.  it  Is  neces- 
sary tbat  the  Governor  be  antboriaed  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  stevedorlac  companies 
Involved  In  the  dispute,  together  with  soeh 
related  facilities  and  services  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  open  and  keep  open  to  com- 
merce the  ports  oC  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

In  making  these  findings  the  legislature 
has  taken  into  consideration.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  geofrapblcal  IsolaUon  of 
these  Yr'^mls  and} ttalr  d^MiidBiics  up^  im- 
ports and  cspoilk  tat  tte  aaoaMtdaa  o(  liXe 
and  the  functioning  of  thetr  oaatotlal  eean- 
omy.  and  the  fact  that  eaettouooi  oecaa 
-^*rr*'TI  U  a  iff e  line  eaaentlsl  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  community. 


a.  Definitions:    As  ossd  In  this  aet 
unless  the  eootezt  dearly  indlcatce  othar- 


(a)  The  term  "^rson"  1: 
more  individuals,  labor  organMBUoaa,  part* 
nershlps.  associations,  eorporattons,  legal 
representatives,  trust ssi,  or  lecelvsrs. 

IB(  sad  unleadlBt  Of  carfo  traoaportad  or  to 
be  transported  on  vessels  and  octasr  craft 
and  the  handling  of  lines  of  vcaMla  aad  otbv 

craft,  at  any  porU  within  the  Territory  o€ 
HawaU.  "Stevedoring  servlecs"  means  serv- 
ices for  the  loading  and  naloadtag  of  cargo 
transported  or  to  be  uansported  on  vesssls 
and  oUwr  craft  and  the  bandUng  ot  lines  of 
vessels  and  other  craft,  at  any  ports  within 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

(c>  "Related  services^  means  and  tndudss 
all  serrlces.  other  than  stevedortng  serricea, 
ordinarily  or  neeeasaxUy  perfcrn^d  in  regard 
to  cargo,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of 
every  kind  arriving  at  a  terminal  facility  for 
shipment  by  or  dlschaise  from 
other  craft:  and  **reUted  facllltlaar 
and  Includes  all  facilities  in  connectkm 
therewith. 

(d)  "Con^Mny"  shJtIl  mean  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  stevedoring  Industry  or  rdatad 
services  as  an  employer. 

(t)  "Labor  dispute**  means  any  contro- 
versy concerning  wagca,  boQvs«  or  other  terms 
or  condltteis  of  saapleyaM 
the  sswKlatlflP  or  reprsatBtatkm  of 
in  negotiating,  fixing,  mslnutnlng.  changtag 
or  seeking  to  arrange  wsgee.  iKHirs.  or  oclMr 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 

(ft  "Dispute  "  means  any  labor  dispute  or 
other  controversy  between  an  employer  and 
its  employees. 

(g)  "Strike"  means  the  temporary  stop- 
page of  work,  aloer-down.  or  retarding  of 
production  or  optfatloDa  by  the  concerted 
action  of  two  or  more  employees  as  the  re- 
siilt  of  a  labcff  dispute,  whether  the  labor 
dispute  Is  between  such  employees  and  their 
employer  or  betv^een  any  other  persons. 

(b)  "Lock-out"  means  the  refusal  of  an 
employer  to  furnish  work  to  employeas  aa 
the  restilt  of  a  labor  dispute  between  soch 
employer  and  Its  employees. 

(1)  "Labor  organization"  means  any  or- 
ganization of  employees  which  exists  for  the 
purpose.  In  whole  or  in  part,  of  coDectlve  bar- 
gaining or  of  dealh^  with  employers  con- 
cerning wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

(J)  "Bargaining  unit"  shall  mean  the 
luait  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  as  detn^ilned  under  the  Fed- 
eral Labor  Maaageaaent  Relations  Act.  as 
amended  from  tfeaw  to  time. 

Sxc.  3.  Government  operatknis:  (a)  It. 
upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.  the  Gov- 
ernor finds  that  the  emergency  declared  tif 
the  legislature  in  section  1  still 
he  Shan  iBSoe  a  proclamation  of 
gency.  Such  proclamation  shall  urge  tka 
parties  to  the  disptite  to  forthwith  rosoBM 
work  and  «^>eratlon  in  the  public  interest, 
and  it  shall  state  that  if  such  work  and 
operation  Is  not  resumed  forthwltii.  he  wUl. 
pursuant  to  the  provlslana  of  this  act,  take 
Immediate  posaaaskm  of  audi  stevedoring 
companies  involved  in  the  dispute,  together 
wtth  such  related  facilities  and  scrvleea  as 
he  shall  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  Before  or  after  such  proc- 
lamation the  Gcveraor  amy  make  such  prep- 
aratkms  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper 
to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  this  act.  After 
such  proclamation  and  Immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  such  preparations  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  take  possession  of  the  entire  bual- 
ptamt.  and  facimiea.  Ineiwdiag  related 
of  each  atevaduiiag  eoavany  in- 
volved in  the  dtapwte.  or  so  much 
aa  the  Governor  aiay  deem  necessary,  la  ( 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  act.  and 
shall  operate  the  same.    It  is  the  intoitlon 


of  this  act  that  such  guiwa— li  opsrations 
shaU  be  a  temporary  expedtant  to  safeguard 
the  public  Interest  pending  the  settleaaent  of 
the  dlspuu  by  the  parties. 

(b)  Such  government  operations  may  be 
conducted  by  the  Governor  through  such 
department  or  agency  of  the  Territory  as  he 
msy  designate,  and  be  may  delegate  to  such 
agency  such  of  his  powers  as  are  necessary 
to  euadtici  such  operations. 

(3)  The  Oovcmor  shall  have  such  power 
and  autlx3r1ty  as  shall  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  conduct  such  government  operations 
in  a  manner  eonalstent  with  the  public 
health,  Hfety.  and  vrtfare.  including  with- 
out  limitation  upon  the  generality  of  the 
forcgotng  the  power  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  arrangements  with  shipowners, 
ciiartcrers.  agents  and  operators,  wharf  and 
pier  owners  and  operators,  stevedoring  com- 
panics,  trucking  qperators,  wszcboasemen. 
and  othsr  pesuus  as  may  be  required  In 
order  to  provide  stevedoring  services  and 
rdated  services.  The  Governor  shall  have 
the  power  to  make  contracts  vrtthcut  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  sections  351-363 
of  chapter  9.  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii  1945. 
and,  spedflcally.  the  certificate  of  the  audi- 
tor as  to  the  avaUahtllty  of  an  unexpended 
appcoprlatJan  or  balance  of  an  approprU- 
tion  to  cover  the  amount  required  by  any 
such  contract,  shall  not  be  required. 

(d)  In  operating  each  company  the  Gov- 
emcr.  so  far  as  possible,  shall  employ  or  en- 
gage the  petannnei.  taictading  empioysss  on 
strike,  I  mpiiiyiid  by  inch  company  t^on  the 
taking  of  possession  thereof  or  Immediately 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  strike.  Persons 
so  employed  or  *"g»gi1  by  the  Governor  or 
otlierwiae  employed  or  •*H[*gitii  Iqr  the  Gov- 
emor  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  oaploy'- 
ment  be  or  become  enUtled  to  civil  scrvlee. 
retirement,  vacation,  or  other  benefits  pro- 
vided by  law  for  other  onployees  of  the 
Territory,  new  shall  tliey  be  required  to  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  of  other  government 
employees,  and  no  person  shall  be  *~r'ig**r*e 
for  employment  by  reason  ot  the  fact  that 
he  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  Territory:  Procided,  Tliat,  if  It  siiall 
be  necessary  to  employ  persons  who  were 
not  theretofore  employed  by  the  company, 
such  persons  shall  possess  the  residence  qual- 
ifications preacrlbed  by  section  461  of  the 
Revised  Laws  of  BawaU  IMS:  Froetded.  fur- 
ther, That  ail  dtlaena  empioyad  or  a^agid 
by  the  Governor  under  the  |a»iilitiais  of 
this  set  shall  subscribe  to  the  oath  or  aflta-OMt- 
tion  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  chapter 
13.  Beviaed  Laws  of  Hawaii  1945.  and  all 
nondtlaens  sbaU  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing oath  or  aUttamSkm : 

"I. do  solemnly  swear  and  declare. 

on  oath,  that  I  am  not  now.  nor  have  I  been 
at  any  time  within  the  5  years  next  pre::ed- 
ing  the  taking  of  this  oatti.  a  Communist  or 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party;  tiiat  I 
have  not  at  any  time  within  the  5  years  next 
preceding  the  taking  of  this  oath  held  meaa- 
bership  In,  paid  aaossamaaai^  dnm,  or  aMtfa 
contributions  to  any  argHdaattott  or  any 
political  party  which  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitutional  form  of  government  (tf 
the  United  States  of  America  or  any  change 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  Sfeatea  of 
America,  except  aa  proeldad  by  tka  Gaaatttia- 
Uon;  that  I  take  thia  ahMgattwa  tooaly.  wMa- 
ovt  any  mental  reaervattam  or  pwrpose  of  ev^ 
sion;  so  help  me  God." 

Upon  being  satlsflrrt  a*  to  the  ataoarlty  of 
any  person  dalaifkic  ^'bat  lie  Is  ^'■at«'tg  to 
take  the  above  preafilbed  oath  only  bacaose 
due  to  reUgkniB  bdlefa  he  Is  unwtmag  to  be 
sworn,  tie  may  be  permitted,  in  lieu  of  such 
oath,  to  make  Ills  solemn  sfllrmation  which 
shall  be  in  the  same  form  as  the  said  oath 
except  that  the  words  "sincerely  and  truly 
aflrm"  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word 
"swear."  and  the  phrases  "on  oath"  and  "so 
help  me  God"  shall  be  omitted. 
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ntm  of  tlM 
toy  Um  Territory  atwOl  not  tw  bl«b«r 
which  TiiT*^  Ux  Um  Ukdostry  tm- 
■MdlaMy  prior  to  tb«  beginning  o<  tb« 
■tnke  TtMT*  ■ImOI  fe«  ao  ii<MC«ow  <wm 
■uch  tai^rtw  mat  *a0M  •aeapt  ••  MttarlMd 
by  law  ui  tiM  OM  oC  otlwr  Tvittorlal  •n- 
ployM*  Tb«  hour*  of  •mptofymnt  abaU  b* 
tb«  saoM  M  tmlstcd  In  ib«  Industry  Unin«' 
<Uat«ly  prtor  to  tb*  bagtnntng  o(  tb«  »;rUce. 
•ad.  taaoCar  m  powlbte.  tb*  other  condittona 
€C  ■■iiliijMinT  ahaU  b«  ttot  mom  m  thm 

th*  OovwBor  nor  th« 
II  have  authority  to 
•nt«r  tato  aifotfttnfn  with  any  such  com- 
pany or  with  any  labor  ortantiatiaii  (or  a 
coU<cttT»-bargatn>ng  contract  with  rMp«ct  to 
vasaa.  hotirs.  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
ot  winiliijiaiiil  ta  th*  Uiduatry. 

(•)  Ttan   to   h«r*by   wUbUahed    In    the 
tiaawiij  of  the  Terrttory  a  revolTln«  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  tteredorlnc  revolTui^  fund. 
The  sum  of  1350.000  U  hereby  approprlatad 
to  said  fund  from  the  general   i  ■  wdu—  of 
the  Territory  and  shall  be  deposited  In  said 
fund.     The  Ooeemor  may  further  augment 
Mid  apiHupriMtkwi  fraa  his  contingent  fund. 
Mtttoa  tbarvto  may  cause  to  b* 
ta  wltf  rrfolvtac  fund  as  a  loan 
or    loans    from    the    gtneral    f\ind    further 
amounts  from  time  to  time  as  required  for 
the  purpoMB  at  this  act.  but  the  amount  of 
fortbar  loans  from  the  genial  fund. 
at  any  one  tmie.  shaU  aot  ex- 
ceed taSCOOO     AU  mcnuea  coUaeted  by  the 
Governor  shall  be  deposltad  In  said  revolT- 
Ing  fimd   and   are   hereby   approprUted   for 
the  purpose*  thereof.    Expenditures  may  be 
made  from  said  steredcxing  reroinng  fund 
for  any  and  all  of  the  purpoacs  of  this  act 
•nd  the  operatioos  of  the  goremment  un- 
der thfts  act.  tnctadlnff  wtttavt  Hmttation 
of  tha  ffHMraUty  at  Um  liaipim.  «k«  com* 
piMitlnti  ct  eaaployaas  and  lor  tHhm  per- 
naal  asutces.  other  cwrraat  agpsa— .  in- 
surance, taxes,  and  expenditures  for  the  per- 
o(  any  and  sll  contracts  and  ar- 
tts  authortied  by  this  act.    SxKh  ex- 
ly  be  made  by  the  Oovwaar  or 
tha  Ooearaor  may  allot  any  moaay  la  aatd 
to  the  ilsatgnatsil  avency  for  expendi- 
tipoa  his  or  Its  own  roucheri. 
I       (f)  Charfes  shall  be  made  and  collected 
fbr  depuett   In   said   revolrlng   fund.      Such 
charfsa  so  far  as  possible  shall  be  based  upon 
tha   rates   preraUlng    m   the    industry   tm- 
■Mdlatety   prior    to   the   commencemHrt   of 
tha  strike,   but   due   laldTStlnn   aball   be 
gr««a  to  current  condlSlaBa  cxlstlttg  tn  the 
Industry.  Including  the  expenses  and  other 
costs  Inctirred  or  which  may  be  Incurred  by 
the  Territory  under  this  set.    Bach  company 
shall  b*  operatad  by  tha  fovamment  for  the 
•eeooat  of  tbm  tom^aaj.  aatf  tnm  ttaM  to 
time  the  Goreraor  shall  pay  sach  soch  com- 
pany from  the  ravotrlng  fund  tha  revenues 
derived  from  the  operations  of  the  company 
tha  proeftstoos  of  this  act.  afUr  c!e- 
tbaraftoaa  all  of  the  coets  and  ex- 
ot  aoeli  eparatloaa  of  the  company, 
tarns,  and  after  fur- 
:  a  fee  comptited  in  the  amouiit 
of  ona  quarter  of    1    percent   of   the   grass 
revenues  of  the  company  so  operated  by  the 
Governor     Such  tee  shall  be  a  reallxatlon  of 
the  Territory  but  ahall  remain  In  the  revolv> 
|i^  fund  available  tor  tha  purpowe  thereof: 
FrwNdad.  That  sach  saeb  oooipaay  ahaU  have 
the  ri^%  to  alact.  by  written   noUoa  Mad 
with  the  Goeemor  within  10  days  aftav  tha 
^ffc>»>j  of  poMMiAaB  of  the  business,  plant,  or 
faculties  of  stich  eoiapany  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph  (a),  to  waive  all  clalma.  under  tha 
precadtac  laoitstnns   to  the  revanuea  of  o^ 
eratloaa.  aad  to  raeelve  in  lieu  thereof  fair 
aiid  I  Baaonslll>  liii— pi—tinii  for  the  appro- 
prlatloa  aad  um  df  Ma  property,   without 
altowaoca  for  piiMp— im  praAu.  for  which 
wmansatlnn  suah  asapaay  shall  bs  entitled 
to  me  the  Terntory  in  the  manner  provided 
230.  Bensed  Laws  uf  HawaU  IMS. 


Iftwrlded  that  ctiell  talt  shall  be  lr.stltuted 
within  3  months  sfter  the  termination  of 
such  spproprlatlon. 

Sec.  4  TernUnatlon  of  government  opera- 
tions: IS)  Whenever  any  company,  whose 
tmsinses  plant,  or  taclUtlea  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Territory,  and  Its  eaiploqraaa  in- 
volved In  the  dispuM  shall  )elBtly  raport  in 
writing  to  tha  Ouwaor  that  they  havs  ar- 
rived at  an  agi  ss—sat  adjusting  and  termi- 
nating the  dispute  out  of  which  the  strike 
arose,  and  that  they  are  In  a  position  to  iro- 
madiataly  raauae  aad  continue  without  tn- 
temtpctoo  tbair  sarrices  and  the  operation 
of  such  eonpaay.  the  Governor  ahall  forth- 
with tenataat*  tba  povamment  operation  of 
and  reetora  sndi  bostnaaa.  plant,  or  (acuities 
to  such  company. 

lb)  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor government  operation  at  any  such 
company  la  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  he 
•ball,  without  regard  to  the  settlement  or 
continuation  of  the  dispute,  forthwith  termi- 
nate the  government  operation  of  and  raatcre 
such  tusinees.  plant,  and  faciUtlea  to  such 
company. 

(ci  Whenever  a  majority  of  th-  employees 
engaged  In  atevedorln?  aervlces  In  any  bir- 
galnlng  unit  report  to  the  Governor  In  writ- 
ing stating  that  they  are  In  a  position  to 
and  caa  aad  will  resume  operations  snd 
render  nonaal  staredorlng  services  for  ths 
company  which  employed  them  before  the 
dispute  on  terms  ^tufsctory  to  themselves 
and  such  company,  and  ahall  satisfy  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  correctness  of  stich  statement 
and  that  all  related  aervtcea  will  also  be 
available,  the  Governor  shall  forthwith  trr- 
mt****^  tlia  government  operation  of  and  re- 
atore  such  business,  plant,  and  facilities  to 
such  company.  In  the  event  that  the  Gover- 
nor for  any  reason  refuses  to  terminate  gov- 
ernment operation  of  such  company,  such 
employees  shaU  have  the  right  to  have  an 
order  Issued  by  the  circuit  Judge  at  chambers 
In  equity  of  the  circuit  In  which  such  com- 
pany U  located  to  show  cause  why  such  gov- 
e-nment  operation  should  not  be  terminated. 
Such  order  shall  be  served  upon  the  attorney 
general  of  the  Territory  and  shall  be  return- 
able In  10  days.  The  decision  of  such  court 
shall  be  flnsl  as  to  the  condltlooa  than  exlst- 
ini?.  but  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  subaaqtiant  a|>- 
plicatiuns  for  such  order  to  show  cause.  For 
the  purpoaea  of  this  paragraph  one  or  more 
employees  may  be  appointed  by  the  court 
to  represent  the  class  of  employees  applying 
fur  the  order  to  show  cause. 

(d)  Whenever  any  company  whose  bual- 
ness.  plant,  or  tscUlties  have  been  takan  oeer 
by  the  Territory  reports  to  the  Governor  In 
writing  stating  that  it  Is  in  s  position  to  and 
can  and  wlU  resume  operations  and  render 
n  jrmal  stevedoring  sanricea  by  Its  employees 
Involved  In  the  dtaputa  on  terms  satisfac- 
tory to  Itself  and  such  employees,  and  shall 
satisfy  the  Gov  mor  of  the  correctness  of 
such  statement  and  that  all  related  serv- 
ices wlU  also  be  avsilable.  the  Governor  shall 
forthwith  terminate  the  government  opera- 
tion of  and  raatora  siKh  business,  plant, 
and  facilincs  to  anch  company.  In  the  event 
that  the  Governor  for  any  reason  refiises  to 
terminate  government  operation  of  such 
company,  such  company  shall  have  the  right 
to  have  an  order  lasued  by  the  circuit  Judge 
at  chambers  In  equiry  of  the  circuit  In  which 
such  eoaipany  U  located  to  show  cause  why 
such  floaamment  operation  should  not  be 
termlnsted.  Such  order  shall  be  served  upon 
th*  attorney  paneral  of  the  Territory  and 
shall  be  returnable  In  10  dsys.  The  decision 
of  such  court  shall  be  Anal  as  to  conditions 
then  exuting  but  shall  not  be  s  bar  to  sub- 
sequent appllcatloos  for  such  order  to  show 


8  Interference  with  government  op- 
Injunctlons.  During  any  period  of 
governmant  operstlona  as  provided  for  by 
thU  act  it  shall  be  unlswful  for  suy  person 


or  piaona  lo  MH^ge  In  a  strike  or  any  other 
concerted  sctlvlty  mterferlr.g  or  threatening 
to  interfere  w.ih  the  conduct  of  any  such 
operations  by  the  Territory,  or  to  aid  or  en- 
courage any  such  strike  or  other  concerted 
activity  by  giving  direction  or  guidance  tn 
the  conduct  thereof  or  by  providing  funds 
for  the  payment  of  strike,  unemployment,  or 
other  benefits  to  persons  participating  there- 
in. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  sny  person  or 
persons  to  engage  In  a  strike  or  other  con- 
certed refusal  to  transport  or  otherwise  han- 
dle any  cargo  loaded  or  unloaded  or  to  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  by  the  government,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  set.  or  to 
T-'P'g*  m  a  strike  or  other  concerted  refusal 
to  perform  services  on  any  vessel  worked  by 
the  government,  where  an  object  of  any  such 
strike  or  concerted  refusal  is  to  force  or  re- 
quire the  employer  of  any  such  person  or 
to  cease  doing  buaina**  with  the 
it  as  the  operator  of  aiaeh  business; 
or  to  aid  or  encourage  any  such  strike  or  con- 
certed activity  by  giving  direction  or  guid- 
ance In  the  conduct  thereof  or  by  providing 
funds  for  the  psyment  of  strike,  unemploy- 
ment, or  other  benefits  to  persons  partlclpst- 
tng  therein.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  enforceable  by  Injunction  proceed- 
ings as  herein  proridcd. 

The  attorney  general  at  his  own  instane* 
or  at  the  request  of  the  governor  or  the 
designated  agency.  In  the  event  any  person 
shall  be  violating  or  falling  to  comply  with 
the  proTlalona  of  this  section  or  there  shall 
be  rs— onsble  cause  to  believe  that  such  per- 
son la  about  to  violate  or  fall  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  Institute 
sppropriate  proceedings  t>efore  a  circuit 
Judge  at  chambers  In  equity  to  enJoUi  the 
performance  of  any  acts  or  practlcea  for- 
bidden by  this  section,  or  to  require  such 
person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  dispose 
of  all  actions  under  t^ls  section  Is  hereby 
conferred  upon  each  circuit  Judge  snd  each 
such  Judge  shsll  have  power  to  issue  such 
orders  and  decrees  by  way  of  Injunction, 
mandatory  Injunction  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  All  such  suits  shall  be  brought 
In  tha  name  of  the  Territory  by  the  attorney 
li.  and  may  be  brought  against  any 
itlon  or  labor  organization  under  Its 
common  name,  tn  which  event  process  may 
be  served  on  any  officer,  trustee  or  agent  of 
such  association  or  labor  organization.  In 
the  event  of  a  violation  or  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  such  order  of  the  court  com- 
pensatory or  punitive  damages  may  be 
awarded  to  the  Territory,  or  such  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  county  attorney  of  each  county 
shall  at  the  request  of  the  sttorney  general 
conduct  on  behalf  of  the  Territory  any  pro- 
ceeding provided  for  by  this  section. 

Sac.  6.  Employee  need  not  work  Involun- 
tarily. Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
struad  to  require  an  Individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  servlc*  without  his  consent, 
nor  shall  anjrthing  In  this  act  be  construed 
to  make  the  quitting  of  his  labor  or  serv- 
ice by  an  individual  employee  an  Ulegal 
act. 

Sec.  7.  Law  an  exercise  of  police  power. 
This  act  shall  be  deemed  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  Territory  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  welfare,  safety,  pros- 
perity, health  and  peace  of  the  people:  and 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  be 
liberally  construed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  said  purpoae*. 

Sac.  8.  Rules  and  regulations.  For  th* 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  Governor  shaU  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  rules  snd  regulations  having  th* 
force  snd  effect  of  law.  The  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  having  the  fore* 
and  effect  of  law  shaU  not  be  deemed  la 
deragatlOB  of  the  power  of  the  Governor  to 
make  orders  for  the  enforcement  of  the  ap- 
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proprtat*  provialosM  of  this  act  or  the  rales 
and  regulation*  iaaued  hereunder.  Such 
ml**  and  reguHttc—  may  provide  for  the 
pimkiny  of  admlnlatiatlve  ftndlnga  by  duly 
authorised  i  uptMaalatiTe*  or  a^*ncies.  or 
for  the  application  of  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions by  such  representatives  or  agencies  as 
the  circumstance*  may  require,  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  orders  therefor.  Such  rule*  and 
r«culaUons  may  provlda  for  malntanance,  as 
part  of  the  stevedoring  revolving  fund,  of 
special  bank  accounts  and  cash  funds,  for 
drawing  thereon  by  paymasters  or  other 
peraona  approved  by  the  Governor  or  the 
dealgnated  agency,  and  for  the  manner  of 
accounting  therefor.  Rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  the  provlsiccs  of  this 
act  shall  be  promulgated  by  publishing  the 
•am*  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  th*  Territory,  or.  whar*  only  known  per- 
sons are  concerned,  th*  sans*  may  be  pro- 
mulgated by  service  upon  such  persons  by 
registered  maU.  or  by  personal  service  there- 
of. The  provisions  of  sacilijii*  408  to  476,  in- 
clusive. Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1»45.  ahaU 
not  be  appUcable  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  the  provlaions  of  this 
act.  Any  person  violating  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  the  Governor  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  miadamcanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  8500  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  3  months,  or  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment. 

Sac.  9.  Puture  emergencies.  Whenever, 
and  ss  often  as,  after  the  termination  of  the 
emergency  daclsr«d  by  section  I,  a  strike  or 
lock-out  in  the  stevedoring  industry,  or  In 
any  related  facUUy  or  service,  or  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  such  industry,  facility,  or 
service.  Is  threatened  or  has  occurred,  and 
tha  Governor  shall  find  that  such  tlireatened 
or  actual  strike  or  lock-out.  If  permitted  to 
occur  or  to  continue.  wiU  imperil  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare,  he  shall  issue  a 
proclamation  to  that  effect  declaring  an 
emergency,  and  shall  urge  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  refrain  from  a  stoppage  of  work. 
or  if  such  stoppage  has  occurred,  to  resume 
wtH-k  and  operaxlon  in  the  public  interest. 
After  the  Issuance  of  such  proclamation  and 
during  tha  emergency  thereby  proclaimed, 
and  In  the  event  of  sn  actual  strike  or  lock- 
out (whether  In  existence  at  the  time  of 
issuance  of  such  ];»xx:lainatlon  or  occurring 
thereafter)  which  imperils  or  threatens  to 
imperU  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 
the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  aMRfetaa  ewy  power  by  this  act 
conferred  upon  [him  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  including,  without  limita- 
tion of  the  gentfality  of  the  foregoing,  tha 
power  to  take  po*ae*aion  of  and  to  operat* 
any  bualnecs.  plant,  or  facility  of  the  steve- 
doring Industry,  or  of  any  related  facility 
or  service.  In  any  such  event  every  provi- 
sion of  this  act  shall  apply.  For  the  pur- 
po***  of  this  section,  the  terms  "strike  '  or 
"th*  strike,"  aa  used  in  sections  3  and  4 
hareof.  shaU  be  daamad  to  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sUlke.  a  lock-out.  and  the  term 
"employees  on  strike."  as  used  in  said  sec- 
tions, shall  ba  daaaaad  to  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  employeaa  oa  strike,  employees  who 
are  locked  out. 

Sac.  10.  SeparabUity.  If  any  section,  sen- 
taace,  clause,  or  phrase  of  this  act.  or  Its 
application  to  any  unpioyer.  employee,  per- 
son, or  circumstance*  is  for  any  reason  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  or  invalid,  the  re- 
maining portiona  of  this  act.  or  the  applica- 
tion of  this  act  to  other  employers,  em- 
ployaes.  p>ersona,  or  circumstances  shall  not 
ba  affected.  The  legislatura  hereby  declaras 
tbat  it  would  have  passed  this  set  and 
■*ctlon.  sentence,  clause,  or  piu^ae 
irreepecUve  of  the  fact  that  any  on*  or  owre 
other  sections,  sentences,  clsuses.  or  phraaa* 
t»  dwUred  unoonaUtutional  or  invalid  and 


IrrespectlTe  at  the  fact  that  the  application 
of  this  set  to  any  one  or  man  employers, 
employees,  persons,  or  chaaaMlances  be  de- 
clared imoonstitutional  or  tnvadld. 

Sac.  11.  Powers  In  sddltion  to  other  powers. 
The  powers  conferred  by  this  act  shall  be 
tn  addition  and  sum>lemental  to  the  powers 
conferred  by  any  other  law,  and  nothlzig  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
any  other  powers  of  the  Governor. 

Sac.  12.  Exemption.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
person  subject  to  the  Federal  RaUway  Labor 
Act. 

8«c.  IS.  Klectlre  date:  expiration.  This 
act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its  approval 
shall  expire  180  days  from  and  after 
effective  date:  Provided,  That  any  vlolaUOB or 
failure  to  comply  v(ith  any  rule,  icgntation, 
or  court  order,  committed  or  occurtng  while 
this  act  ta  In  force,  may  be  prosecuted  and 
punlsbed  or  other  appropriate  proceeding* 
thereon  taken  whether  or  not  this  act  la  In 
force  at  the  time  of  such  prosecution,  pun- 
ishment, or  proceedings:  Provided,  further. 
That  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  this 
act.  this  set  shall  remain  and  continue  In 
force  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  and 
UabUitles  which  shall  have  accrued  or  at- 
tached on  or  before  the  date  of  expiration, 
hereinabove  set  forth,  and  for  the  expenditure 
of  moneys  to  meet  obligations  incurred  under 
the  authority  of  this  act  i»ior  to  said  date 
of  expiration. 

Approved  this  «th  day  of  Aagtvt  A.  D.  1949. 


Lhrkf  ar  Jut  F.iUtwit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREUM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOL^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  BREHM.  Bfr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  statements  which  have  been  made 
during  the  debate  on  this  minimum- 
wage  le^slation  would  Indeed  be  amu.s- 
Ing  if  they  did  not  call  attention  to  a 
situation  which  in  many  respects  is  in- 
deed tragic. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  and  no  one  so  far  has  challenged 
the  statement,  that  the  $30  per  week 
which  would  be  received  by  those  work- 
ing 40  hours  per  week  at  a  75-cent  mini- 
mum, is  absolutely  essential  In  order  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  an 
average  American  family.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  contrast  this 
statement  with  the  fact  that  at  present 
3.801.556  aged  people  in  this  country  are 
drawing  an  average  pension  of  $43  33 
per  month,  or  approximately  $10  per 
week.  There  are  also  10.000.000  citizens 
of  60  years  of  age  who  are  dependent  on 
someone  else  for  their  existence. 

These  figures  are  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration taken  from  the  records  and 
have  not  been  plucked  out  of  thin  air. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  enough  talk  dealing  with 
the  ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-fed 
and  that  something  more  than  talk 
should  b«  done  r«f&rding  those  folks 
who  are  asked  to  keep  loul  and  body  to- 
gether with  the  present  high  cost  of 
living  on  a  $10  weekly  stipend.     It  ia 


quite  certain  that  there  will  not  be  much 
left  out  of  the  $30  which  some  families 
will  receive  under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion with  which  to  add  additional  com- 
forts and  necessities  for  their  aged  kin. 


Federal  Eaqikycc  Svrcy  May  Help  SoItc 
PersdOBel  Problcau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MmnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Tuesday ,  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Hcuse  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  some 
years  now.  I  find  that  many  civil  service 
and  personnel  problems  are  presented  to 
and  considered  by  our  committee  in  con- 
nection with  employee  legislation.  I  find 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  opin- 
ions concerning  many  of  these  problems. 

Therefore,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
siurvey  of  the  employees  themselves  could 
be  made  and  from  their  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  answers,  as  far  as  possible. 
we  could  develop  a  report  which  may  be 
helpful  in  considering  future  legislation. 

I  have  prepared  a  questionnaire  which 
I  expect  to  send  out  to  a  considerable 
number  of  Federal  employees,  both  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  It  is  my  In- 
tention to  send  the  questionnaire  out 
with  a  return  address  card  for  the  use  of 
the  employees,  so  that  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  can  be  readily  returned  to 
me. 

A  number  of  Federal  workers  residing 
here  in  Washington  have  volunteered  to 
compile  and  clsissify  the  Muwers  to  this 
questionnaire,  and  to  prepare  a  report 
for  the  consideration  and  use  of  inter- 
^ted  members  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Chairman 
Toic  MuaxAT  of  our  committee,  has  gra- 
tlously  offered  me  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  staff  members  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  this  questionnaire, 
and  also  in  the  final  development  of  a 
report  from  the  answers  which  may  oe 
recAved. 

The  report  based  on  the  answers  re- 
ceived will  be  developed  later  this  year 
or  eaiiy  next,  and  will  be  made  available 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  who  may  be 
interested. 

The  main  questionnaire  follows: 

VBMOLai.  KMPU>TB  QVBSnOiniAIKX 

Nam* 

Address 

City ,  State 

1 .  What  Is  your  grade  or  classification  ?     

3.  How  many  years'  service  in  the  Oovem- 
ment?     years. 

3.  Are  you  ma^ed?     Tea No 

4.  Is  yoxjr  spouse  employed?    Tea.-    No__ 
9.  How  many  members  of  your  family  are 

dependent  on  you  for  support?     

0.  Do  you  own  a  hone?     Tee  __     Wo 

7.  Do  you  own  an  automobUe?  Yea  .. 
No  -- 

8.  Amount  of  life  Insurance  carried,  if  anyf 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  there  Is  a  fair  dis- 
tributloo  of  the  work  load  in  your  dirlakm 
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r,rntrm    thorn    of    Mual    tutus    or    gnkdtt  fr««t   labor   leader:       "Th^   fre*t«rt    crime  The  arerac*  workar'a  weekly  salary  b«J» 

Y^         Mo  acalnat  labor  ta  a  bvialneea  that  falls  to  make  In  Great  Britain — 

10^  Do  youtblnk  your  oAea  or  tflTlston  la  a  profit  •*    And  any  bualn«eaman  worthy  the  Two  hundred  and  elfhty-two  pounds  «r 

fully        fairly        or    •vm  ..  sUffadT    OtMOk  n^me  knows  that  the  more  the  proAta,  tha  sufar. 

voar  aatatOD     ***  rtioi^M^  the  biielnees.  the  better  the  proe-  Stghty-four  pounds  of  butter* 

11.  Oo^tt  balleT*  there  Is  mor«  waaUd  paet  of  bticer  and  better  production,  higher  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  quaru  of 

time  in  your  oAoa  than  woiUd  be  In  private  wafea  and  greater  security  for  workers,  and  milk. 

•nploymaatr     Tea  ..     Ho  ..  of  course,  lower  prlcee.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  Umitm  of  bread. 

It.  Ara  you  r«qtia«d  to  put  In  any  over-  But  proflu  don't  come  that  eaally.    Not  by  Slghty-seven  pounds  of  beef* 

time  without  aSm  wninMlInn  or  laava  t  lon«  shot.  The  average  worker's  weekly  salary  buys 

credit  In  order  to  feMB  yow  vwft  tap  to  daU?  Tbare  are  what  Is  known  as  risks  and  loaaes  in  United  Btate»— 

Tea    .!••..            ^  in  Imalnsas     •     •     •     that  the  critics  hart  Five  hundred  pounds  of  sugsr. 

It.*  li  yovr* salary  equal  to  that  of  corre-  Uttla  to  tay  about.  Slity-elght  pounds  of  butter. 

gpgiigl^\^KlQ  prtrate  employment  In  your  Such    rUks    as    the    bllltons    Invaatad    In  Two   hundred   and   seventy-sli  quarts   of 

etty    for   similar    work   and    responsibUlty?  plants,  machinery,  inventorlea.  laboratories.  milk 

Yaa         Ho  And  the  years  of  human  effort,  all  eeaentlal  p\nur  hundred  loaves  of  bread. 

14  la  MMwartng  tiM  tlwu.  <M  fO«  ton-  %e  btsalnsas  progreaa.     For  btialneas  cannot  Kl«hty-two  pounds  of  beef 

aider  or  av^luate  tiM  fiomit^<^^*'*t  WCtliUy  flMrt  ttOM  and  keep  pace  with  the  wanu  and  This  Is  No  S  of  a  series  of  advertlMmrnts 

or  employment  and  alek  and  annual  leave  ttaada  of  our  people.                                 ,«.-«  *>♦'"«    published    by    the    Standard     Steel 

rlghU  and  retirement  benefiu*   Tee..    No..  •tich   lossss.  for  example,  aa  the   l».e79  Spring  Co.  as  s  contribution  to  a  better  un- 

15  Ar«  you  participating  In   the  Federal  bankruptcies  in  this  country  In  the  5  years  demanding  of  America's  greatness, 
retirement  plan >     Tes       No  followUig  the  boom  year  of   1829.     And   In  xhe  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co.  of  Cora- 

le.  If  you  could  retire  with  »0  years'  sw-vlce  that  one   boom   year   more   bualnessea   lost  opolU.  Pa.,  had  Its  beginnings  back  in  the 

^  H^  of  to    ur  under,  without  deduction.  money  than  made  money.  days  when  the  blscksmlth  shop  was  the  su- 

■UUllI  luu  flu  iuT     Tee.-     No..  ^"^T  should   these  fscu  be  brought  Into  tomobtle  service  stst  Ion     On  August  12.  1914, 

17    What  are  your  plans  after  retirement?  **»•  open?    Why  admit  that  this  thing  called  ^h*  company  shipped    Its   first  order  of   40 

employment   ...  part-time  employment   ...  .American  buslneas  Is  ever  anything  but  a  ^^,  ^j  wagon  springs  from  a  small   plant 

travel        take  thinga  eaay  ...    Check  one.  lon«  r"***  P«^«d  with  gold?  employing  less  thsn  50  people      In  good  years 

There  are  two  reasons:  ^^d  bsd  It  has  consUtently  plowed  earnings 

A  special  questionnaire  will  be  sent  out  First.    There's  a  lot  of  shooting  going  on—  ^^  proflu  back  into  the  business  and  lu 

to  retired  Pederal  employees.    This  ques-  a  lot  of  looae  talk  about  big  proflis     We  want  growth  Is  a  typical  example  of  the  exercise, 

tionnalre  (oUows:  *«  straighten  that  out— and  correct  the  mis-  ^y  able  management,  of  the  free  Initiative, 

*    N^„e  t**«n  impreaslon  thst  In  business  life  Is  Just  courage,   and   progresatvmMB  poaalble   only 

B   Addre^'              '          "  *  *"«  ^^^  °'  P"?  ,^t     .                               ,.  "™«"  ^*  American  boainaaa  aystm. 

0.  Aaoreaa ^111 Second.     Wed  like  to  answer  a  question ' 

^    £**^ 7 1"V.'  *^  . the  critics  have  very  conveniently  failed  to  —^^m^^—— 

C.  Grade  or  class  at  retirement ^, 

1  Are  you  married?     Tea  ..     No  „  ^^           ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,  p.          -^.        p 

2  ^ro^'^^^'^y'^\J'*-,^--  ness   and    what   does   he    have   to   do   with  Lhina  Wftlte  Taper 
^\^?^^  member,  of  your  own  famUy  ^^^^^^^  business  makes  a  profit  or  suffers  

are  dependent  upon  you  for  support?     j^^,  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

4.  Do  you  own  a  home?     T«          No  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^   ^„^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^    ,„ 

».  Do   you   own   an    automobile?     Tes   ..  ^^    ^^^^^^^  Con.,umer.  and  all  tho»e  risks  ^„^^»  c    .    ,  i  air 

*"*««..«»  «/nf.in«.r«nr*r.rrled   If  anT?  mentioned    above    are    taken,    first,    to   keep  HON.  TH0WA5  J.  LANE 

•.  Amount  of  life  Insurance  carried.  If  any?  ^,^  working  and  earning  the  world  s  highest  ^  M^.cH.-,rrT, 

""- "                           w       «.            .J,  waaea.  second,  to  keep  his  changing  and  In- 

r  Annual     retirement     benefit     received?  ^;^,„^  ^^^^  supplied,  and  third,  to  make  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

'JP^r-r  ^^-^'••"•r  ""7"*"'  '  T^^"  o  'thlt'^d  ^?taT^m"of  trouble  with  ^«^^''-^'  ^"^'  »'  '''' 

T^  Uf^^l^^olZl^r       or"^  ^    consumer  .11  buslnes.  has  to  know,  or  Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker.  Under  leave 

2a5i  S^^SS^       "^    cS^k  'one  •      ^  ^  ""««  '"°"«^  ^^  «"*»' '»  ^^^J  ^^«  P'^^^^^  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

^^y^  "rn^your'd.vts^wa,  fully  ...  [?  f^.^f,  '^'  ^"^^Je  l^'th^Jihrplace  ll  ^he  following  article  from  the  Christian 

f ainy  ..'or  over  ..  staffed?    Check  one.  JJj  Jjj^j  ^^f^^'  '^e^ne^thmg'^mln'iLme'n  Science  Monitor  of  August  9.  1949 : 

^^^^^^^^^__  know,  and  know  well.  Is  that  the  people  who  whit«  patsb  ak»  a  clsam  slats 

——'^^^•^•^—  mnke  business  big  will  whittle  It  down  to  ( By  Neal  Stanford ) 

f    ..    c»  .*  r   II-       u  u.     D     £»       J  I  "^"  '^*  product  Unt  r'ght.  Washiwctom  -Nothing   like   the   publlca- 

Let  I  Start  ailiaf  It  the  Profit  aad  Lo««  There  are  many  ways  In  which  business  ^,^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  white  paper  has  happened 

Sriteai  **il          ....                   .     ^      i^  ^     ..-.  *.♦  in  American  diplomatic  history.     It  tears  the 

__  ^'*V"?"  ,*""  '    "^        K..H    ?  .^^nL-  *^''^^  >»»>•»  Off  current  diplomatic  report.ng. 

-,r..^ro,^ir77o-^,.o.ro  Tacbnologlcal     progress,     which     busing.  ^  ^oes  ^ot  wait  a  quarter  of  a  centurrbefore 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS  iiK»«>rs  and  pay.  for^  "n  and  doe.  make  „^      ^^e  diplomatic  cables  to  public  scru- 

^  present  machinery  and  method,  useless.  ^^^  '*^  presents  them,  relatively  speaking. 

u/^ai     I  i  UFC  r    nil  TAM  Shortage,   and    price   fluctuations   In   raw  J     ,tm  fresh  from  the  decipher  room. 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON  materials  can   throw    buslncM   Into   a   UU-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

or  .^^NSTi-VAKU  "*'  nventorles  can  be  ml«ralculated.  r^uTJ^2^l^  n'r^^.^'n*  th".°t\hiTh.niL'S;' 

_    _ ,  . .  .,_„  —.                               ...               w          .i_  eluded  some  time  ago  that  the  Chinese  Na- 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RFFR£8KNTATIVM  Wrong  pricing  polcles  can  be  c«tly.  uon^u»t  regime  wa/hopeless.  that  the  moral 

....        J          >    .      •..     ./><..  Improper  marlcetlng  can  bring  heavy  losa.  .j._...»^,.„»  „#  .»...  r^tl^^  ...^i....  «.-.  ^^^ 

Wednesday.  July  27,  1949  .,,1    .V.    w_„    ^  \^.,.    ^wqi"   .^^^    ^^  degeneracy  of  the  Chiang  regime  was  com- 

And    tne    Dosa    or    inis    wnoje    snow,    sar^  piete.  that  the  military  cause  of  the  Kuomln- 

Mr.    FULTON      Mr.    Speaker,    under  Average  Consumer,  can  say:     Sorr).  Idont  {.ng  was  beyong  salvation. 

ICAve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RlC-  ''*•  ***^'  product.                                    »_,._  it  is  obvious  that  comparable  revelations  of 

CM.   I   include  the   following   advertise-  »^\P^"-\'!''f!lTtM.  N.tJi  u  t^^^^  <^"^"*  United  States  relations  with  other 

ment   from   the   PitUburgh    .Pa,    Sun-  ^.^  ^.'^li'^.r  f^U  'lS:r  H  th°e'S:  rd^loTheTubllc^'ln^rdTr.Tandlnrafl^ 

Telegraph  of  WedneMiay.  March  16.  1949:  JOO.oS  now  l„  )ob.  are  to  keep  those  jot-^  Trn\\n:  CZnt7^:^:T:? c'u^^^^ 

LTT's  Sta«t  Caixwo  It  the  Paonr  and  Loaa  If  the  billions  for  armament  and  foreign  aid  ^^^  future  global  policy. 

**^*"**  *^  *?  ,'^""'**^'     I,..,.  .♦  -K«»  u  !.«•,  .„M  B"«  "  •»•«  «nu«t  be  recognUed  that  dlplo- 

We  have  a  way  of   misnaming  thing.  In  ?"*    '" '.^^  !    i^^'nroflt  Wd   ^   !,.  matlc  reports  would   Immediately  suffer   In 

UU.  country-a  habit  that  must  afford  v^l  ^"    "a*!' LlnkVur  ^uT.   .ta«  ^.t   wl  frankneas  and  detail  were  It  to  bi  the  prac 

ooMfort  to  the  enemlea  of  our  greateat  vlr-  J*'^^  tn^  hrl^n^  .nTthrJn.r^-^n  r,T^  "ce    to    make    public    property    these    dally 

..    w^.w  ..  k.^......  ^^j*  .Krr>.<4  have  the  braliis  and  the  know-how  to  run  ,^,          __      ..  '^      .^        .   ,.               .  j   ...  . 

Let  s  take  what  we  call  the  profit  system.  "                   f      j  trusted   diplomats   would   retain   the   confi-^ 

nam  they  do  love  to  ataooC  at  that  one.    Of  rurrm  ho  amcsican  aHOtru  «v«b  roaorr  dances  of  their  gueet  governments  If  It  waa* 

oosvae.  In  part— It  m— na  what  it  aays— that  The  average   worker's  weekly  salary  buys  known  that  what  was  said  In  private  at  the 

tooaineaa  In  thU  country — all  buslneaa.  large  In  Rusala —  Qtial  d'Oraay   or   10  Downing   Street   at    10 

■Mdtum.  and  amall.  la  rtia*  tliank  Ood.  to  Seventeen  potinds  of  sufar.                                

■Mfce  s  profit.  Five  pounds  of  butter.  '  Rationed  to  S  ounces  per  week  per  per> 

An4  wtajr  ttotf    FroAta  ara  tli«  number  one  Twenty-five  quarts  of  mUk  son 

•ourea  out  o(  which  bus! n see  provldea  ttaalf  Twenty  luavea  uf  bread.  '  Rationed  to  17  canu  worth  per  week  par 

witb   tlM   means  oi   progrMS.     To  quota   a  Twelve  puunda  uf  beef.  person. 
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ta  tka  crenlnf  would  be  splashed  all  over 
the  American  pre—  at  8  the  next  morning. 
There  la  no  doutn  but  that  it  would  b« 
both  faaclnatlnf  and  a  valuable  t>ackground 
to  UiKJUiai  tlM  private  cabled  vievrs  of  such 
AaMleaa  riMflsli  aa  Ambaaaadsr  Hamman 
OB  Britain's  stcd  nattonaUaatlon  profram 
or  Ambaaaador  Brk  on  Wiilaii  war  prapa- 
ratkMia.  But  tbaae  men  would  beeooM  |Mr> 
aona  non  grata  In  no  time  If  their  prtvata 
deductions  were  mad*  public  on  receipt. 
Otrtcy — or  a  eartala  amount  of  It — un- 
fortunately la  tha  prtea  at  traakaaaa  and 

trust. 

That  doe*  not  mean,  however,  that  tbare 
are  not  gradatMna  of  lurtainm  It  tbtr^ 
for*  bwomes  a  matter  of  tatvttlan  and  em- 
fm%mam  to  know  )ust  bow  much  to  diacloM 
and  bow  to  do  It. 

Thar*  la  tM>  qiwtten  but  that  the  SUta 
Dtpartmtnt  AMa  ara  bulring  with  raportt. 
studies,  analyata  of  situatlona  and  eondl- 
tlons  m  every  country  in  the  world  that 
could  safely  be  made  public  without  un- 
iSermlnlng  governments,  destrorlnf  indlvld- 
ViOa'  dlplomatte  uacfulneaa.  or  bfeaklng  con- 
fidences. But  (2m  tadt  of  sorting  them  out. 
deciding  what  has  and  what  haa  noC  fWMlc 
Interest,  determlnlnf  Jtwt  where  tb»  rtiaduvy 
Una  of  secrecy  must  fall,  la  so  formidable 
that  It  InvarUbly  goea  by  defaiilt. 

Even  this  China  white  paper  represents 
but  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  oAclal  record 
of  recent  United  State*  rdatfcwa  with  China. 
There  has  bad  to  be  picking  snd  choosing 
to  make  up  these  1.000  pa^es.  The  full  rec- 
ord would  be  ao  voluminous,  repetttloua. 
and  frequently  dull  aa  to  numb  the  moat 
persevering. 

The  timing  of  the  white  paper  ntalua  tt 
dear  that  the  admlnistraUon  wanta  to  Mart 
Ita  aaarch  for  a  new  OUna  policy  with  a 
clean  alate.  It  naturally  makea  otit  the  beat 
caae  tt  can  for  Its  past  actions,  particularly 
those  twin  decisions  to  pay  Stalin's  price  for 
entering  the  Pacific  war  with  Chinese  real 
estate  and  to  work  for  a  cosdttion  gov- 
ernment with  Oommunlsta  participating. 
Events  hsve  proved  the  unwisdom  of  l»th  of 
these,  though  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
administration  makea  out  an  tnt«ta**nf 
case  for  Its  past  actlona. 

As  for  the  first.  It  points  to  the  military^ 
Isaictence  that  P—TT*r  must  be  Involved  In 
the  lapanam  «mr  to  rtiorten  U  and  aave 
live*,  and  to  the  (aet  tkat  the  atom  bomb^ 
cffecUveneaa  waa  atill  an  unknown  quantity 
at  Yalta.  It  'gnona  tnttillgcnee  reportt  of 
that  period  that  indleated  Japan  was  about 
fndy  to  eava  In.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
the  aeveral  peace  bids  Japan  had  pot  out 
aiitgftliit  weaknaaa  and 

On  th*  coalltton  taaoe. 
come  crystal  clear  to  Department 
the  white  paper  pins  reaponalblllty  for  Its 
Ineaptkm  on  Ctilang  himself,  quoting  a  1M3 
aililjuaa  of  hla  aa  hwla  for  all  future  eflorta 
made  to  get  a  worklac  potltftcal  agreement 
between  the  CranrntnUta  and  the  Kuomln- 
tai«  crowd.  But  If  that  was  the  Generalla- 
slBo'fe  view  In  1M8,  It  waa  rwt  hU  for  knc 
though  It  waa  th*  State  Department's  for 
a*««ral  years  thereafter,  as  its  efforts  to  get 
OoaMUon  governments  In  th*  Balkans  and 
In  Ptriand  IndAcmt*.  Few  many  years  It  is 
apparent  the  Department  Itself  believed 
p*tilt>Tt^  ODoperation  with  th*  Ooaucunlsta 


Tt»e  white  paper  doe*  not  my  eaacUy  whoi 
the  Department  abanAmed  Its  faith  in  potlt- 
lesl  cosdlUon  aa  a  solution  for  Communla*- 
taoublaa.  but  th*  whiu  paper 
DtahM  a  moat  revealing  cable 
tram  iiiih*m*rtnr  StTiart  to  Secretary  Mar- 
■K»n  just  a  y«ar  ago  In  which  he  rccom- 
menda  that  the  United  Statca  work  "to  pre- 
tt  th*  formation  of  a  coalition  govam- 
Wlth  th*  Balkan*.  PoUukI.  and 
to  draw  from,  he  obso-vca; 
of  the  coalitions  Including 
tunlata   demonstrates   all    too   desrtf 


Communist  ability  by  poUtleal  meazia  to  take 
over  oDinplate  control  of  th*  OovaramaDt 
and  In  the  process  to  acqture  soam  kSnd  of 
tntcmatloaal  recognition.'* 

This  view  and  his  recoanmendatlaa  Just 
a  year  ago  that  the  Dmtcd  StAtc*  work 
against  rather  than  for  a  coalit:  ■    -urea 

th*  extent  of  America's  awakei  two 

abort  jaars  to  the  Ideological  facta  of  Inter- 
national life. 


camp  and  the  manpower  of  Oermanj 

end  Itily  wo  armed.  

At  the  preasBt  tSma.  bcmcver,  Soviet  troop* 
eotdd  march  to  the  Bb^Mi  CBmmmI  In  a  few 
nmisti  and  pM-0ovtet  propa- 
ka«  advanaed  the  theata  that 
strategic  ahr  fan*  coold  not 
tbe  RtMslan  war  maiMtM  Wf  dro^ 


Sajs  Pact  Not  Aimed  at  Reds  AIom 

EXTEN8ICH  OP  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHL  E 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  RBPnaBCTATim 
Wednesday,  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  arish  to  in- 
clude a  very  timely  editorial  by  the  dia- 
tinguished  writer.  ETnest  K.  Undley. 
which  appeared  In  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
^ening  Gazette  of  August  8.  1949. 

The  editorial  follows: 


i  eoold  aeim  and  tM 
Ive    facllltls*    of    weetera 
tb*y  hint  that  we 
on  ovr  eapttv*  mends  in 

Boir^  WA«T  "UBoanoK* 

In  any  event,  the  western  Buropeans  dont 

want  to  be  oeerrvm.     Tb*  prospect  of  cvan- 

not  reasstir*  them,  alno* 

I  and  their  Ontnmnnlat 

ivt  ruthlimly  during 

tlM  partod  of  occtipatlon  all  who  bad  oppoaed 


SsTs  PacT  Not  Jtano  Ar  Bibs  Aumw 
(By  Ernest  K.  Undley) 

WaaansoroM.  August  8.— Tb*  tbsory  has 
been  advanced  la  certain  unoartal  qnartars 
that  tbe  real  tcasoo  for  the  military 
anoe  program  la  to  enable  Fiance  • 
amaUer  continental  allies  to  eope  vtth  Ger- 
many. In  support  of  this  tbesis  the  argu- 
ment la  advanced  that  tt  would  be  Impracti- 
cal, if  not  Impoaslblc.  to  bolld  up  In  Burops 
forces  capabte  of  stopping  the  Red  Army. 

When  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  bting  debated. 
Senator  Johxi  Fosm  Dcixaa  aald  that  b* 
thought  tnsoMdent  attentKm  had 
to  Its  usafulnem  In  making  possible 
ment  among  the  wcstcm  alUea  on  the  future 
treatment  of  Ocrmany.  Tbe  pact  would 
opoate  agalnat  mmf  aggressor.  If  a  revived 
and  rearmad  Germany  abould  attack  France. 
all  tbe  parties  to  the  pact  would  be  obliged 
to  come  to  the  aaalstancc  of  France. 

With  that  sort  of  backing,  France  can  be. 
and  already  is.  less  fearful  of  the  revival  of 
Germany  as  a  strong  Industrial  nation  In 
due  coarse.  It  might  be  wQllng  to  ^prove  a 
small  German,  or  west  German  armed  force. 
There  Is  no  Intention  <»  the  part  of  any  of 
the  weatem  allies  at  the  ptesent  time  at 
permitting  western  Germany  to  rearm  on  a 
large  scale.  Any  such  policy  would  be 
likely  to  provote  war  with  Bnssla.  even  If  It 
did  not  apUt  open  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

But  eventually,  Germany,  or  western  Ger- 
many, will  need,  and  almost  certainly  be  al- 
lowed, a  smaB  Ughtty-aramd  force  to  protect 
Itaelf  agalnat  tntemal 


In  th*  cnoaklerad  opinion  of 
westeiu  European  military  asparta,  a  fore* 
capabte  of  checking  the  Bfartna  at  th* 
Rhine  can  be  buUt  and  aqn^pod  within  t 
or  4  yeara.  Thia  would  b*  OMich  smallar 
than  th*  Bed  Army.  But  defenaiTC  weapona 
on  th*  ground  bar*  gained,  relatively  to 
aOsBitve  weapons,  ainoa  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  And  If  th*  air  forom  of  th*  Hortb 
Atlantic  alllanra  ware  adaqtiate.  they  eould 
msmelf  limit  tte  anmbsr  of  dlvlalans  that 
tbe  Bomlana  eould 


The  real  reason  for 
all  of  our  leading  oMsial 
It  la:  to  give  ow  aQtes 
tbe   Atlantic   a 


MAP  la  sBBctly  what 

I  apotaanen  have  aald 

the  other  side  of 

of   security 


to  fight  for  their  Uvcs.  and  eventually  a  good 
chance  of  atqpping  tbe  Bed  Army  on  the 
ground. 

While  It  will  take  a  few  years  to  reach  tha 
last  goal,  each  addition  to  military 
of  oor  Bnroosan  aUlss  makas  a 


sire  azMl  therefore  leas  tempting. 


"flt^  U  My  SkepkenT 


A  major  part  of  the  arms-aid  now  plaimert 
will  go  to  France.  Belgium,  and  tb*  Metbcr- 
lands.  In  strengthening  their  armed  iorce* 
tt  wiU.  like  the  AtlanUc  pact,  give 
tkaia  a  greater  aenae  of  aecurlty 
Germany.  Thia  la  a  valuabl*  byproduct  of 
both  th*  pact  and  of  tb*  proposed  MAP.  It 
Is  not.  bowwar.  th*  primary  reaaon  for  either 
of  thasQ.  The  only  powerful  aggneaiw  today 
Is  the  Soviet  Unkm.  MAP.  just  a*  much  aa 
tb*  Atlantic  pact,  I*  rtralgiwd  to  deter  Sovlet- 


EXTZNSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  towA 

TH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSFfOBBTTATrVB 

Wedmeadag.  Amgutt  19, 1949 

Mr.  LECmFTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  eolumn  of  the  C^kaloosa  (Iowa) 
Herald  of  July  28,  1949,  contalm  a  very 
timely  article  on  the  disastrous  effect  the 
welfare  sUt«  of  Great  Brttain  is  hsT- 
ing  on  the  spirit  id  tbe  Barltlsh  pec«le. 
This  article  should  mm  as  a  waminc 
to  our  own  people  to  stop.  look,  and 
listoi  before  seriously  considering  ex- 
changing our  own  lierttage  for  an  elnslTe 
Utopian  dream  that  the  State  alone  can 
bring  security  and  happiness. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECoaa,  I  include  tbe  article  from 
the  Herald: 


Theta  Is  no  tatentiim  of  trying  to  boOd  «p 
In  weston  Bnrop*  armtas  aqfoal  In  nnmbsiii 
to  the  Red  Army,  includtag  Ita  teilBad  la- 
aervea.  plua  Its  mtcUlt*  anntea.  TMa  woaild 
be  highly  Impractical,  If  oat  Inapoaslble.  nn- 
BtBOpa    were    turned   Into   an 


"arass  a  irr 

After  8  weHca  In  Great  Britain,  we  caaM 
home  with  new  reverence  for  the  faith  of 
Tr*"^~«  that  created  Amertea. 

It  Is  oor  eosiclMston  that  there  is  no  bop*, 
run  of  ndnd.  «r  raal  **eanty  for 
in  th*  belief  that  -nh*  staU  la  my 
I  ahaU  not  want."     This  la  th*  raal 
of  th*  walfare  stau  and  It  has  doo* 
thing   to  the   British   spirit.    Nothing,   not 
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•  fTM  b«ath  Mnle*.  te  mora  Important 
to  •  iMtlOB  than  tbm  spirit  of  lu  people. 

80  tmr  M  the  Brtttsh  health  ecbeme  Is 
•oncerned.  It  la  a  major  expression  of  the 
veUare-state  Idea,  and  aa  a  health  scheme. 
tt  is  very  atmllar  to  the  plan  Prealdent  Tru- 
man has  propoaed  (or  this  Nation.  It  is 
too  early  to  teU  what  tt  has  accompiuhed 
for  the  health  of  the  British  people,  but  there 
are  definlta  rtpis  ttoat  tt  has  done  something 
to  their  fatth  In  tbanselTes.  If  thu  Nation 
of  ours  should  ever  adopt  the  same  kind  oC 
a  scheme,  ve  must  he  prepared  to  accept  the 
•am*  Incraaaaa  in  taxes  and  Government 
CootroU.  But  of  much  greater  ■igniflcance  Is 
the  <ls|iiMilrn  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 

The  Britons  want  security,  but  we  do  not 
think  they  hare  found  it  In  the  socialist 
idea  that  "the  state  Is  my  shepherd  "  To 
the  extent  that  any  man  accepU  the  doctrine 
that  the  state  alone  can  bring  him  security 
and  happiness,  he  will  lose  faith  in  himself. 
Nevertheless  w«  most  reeogniae  that  that 
talw  concept  has  a  BMBwrlc  appeal. 

It  Is  iiSBSHliliit  to  Icnow  thst  America  Is 
founded  upon  radical  faith  in  people,  but 
we  dare  not  be  complacent.  It  is  our  imme- 
diate reeponslblltty  to  sec  that  no  dtlaen  is 
tempted  to  lose  faith  in  himself.  We  must 
help  and  inspire  each  cltiaen  to  make  him- 
self a  tiaeful  member  of  society,  and  thus 
achieve  tnie  security  fnr  himself  and  his 
family. — J.  W.  IfcPHxaaat  in  the  American 
Drugglat. 


Gilbert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M.\aBACHtmrrT« 
Dl  TBI  HOCar.  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wtdnetday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  LANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram-News. Lynn,  Mass..  Monday.  Au- 
gust 7.  1949: 
RcmxB  PsAaooT  a  aim  Tswdss  Wxtiw  Mma 

(The  following  poems  were  wrttlMi  bf 
Gilbert  Lame,  retired  Boston  *  Maine  Rall- 
roatf  croaatng  tender  who  became  a  Nstion* 
Widt  flgure  when  he  was  stationed  at  the 
W«M  PMbody  nriTlin  on  the  Newburyport 
TurnpUM.    OUbvtl  frlMidly  wave  and  graet- 

alo  ■lormi  MVMtf  BtM  to  bMome  so 
1  kiMWn  tlMt  ha  was  mmttanat  tn  several 
books  and  onoe  appeared  on  the  We.  the  Peo« 
pie  broadcast.) 

MT  raATsa 
Dear  Lord.  I  do  not  pray  for  wealth  of  gems 
or  gold. 
Just  givs  me  strength  to  carry  on. 
And  wban  my  work  is  done  and  story  toM, 
The  world  can  truly  say.    A  fnend  Is 


Though  dark  the  night,  and  storms  may  tlU 
the  air. 

And  life  seems  hardly  worth  the  (tght. 
I'll  work    til  I  am  ealiad  from  over  there. 

And  aak  that  I  may  boM  for  Thee  a  light. 

Lord,  give  me  light  that  I  may  show  for  Thee. 

Beauty,  others  pasA  without  a  thought. 
Bo  friends  with  mortal  eyea  may  see 

The  worUl  Is  fuU  ot  wonders  Thou  hast 
wrought. 

I  thank  Thee.  Lord,  for  all  these  friends  at 


^ M  M  a  friend  they  lore  to  know. 

Make  tbalr  llirss  brighter  and  their  llghu  to 
shine. 
80  all  will  miss  them  when  they  ars  ealled 
to  go. 


I  Mias   TOU 
I  miss   you   daar   friends   of   the   Turnpike 

throng. 
With  your  wave  and  smile  as  you  roll  along, 
Por  the  day  is  brighter  for  you  and  me. 
Par  a  wavs  and  a  smlls  when  each  other  we 


Tou  miss  me  too.  many  tell  me  they  do. 
Por  my  greetings  to  them  and  greetings  to 

you. 
Have  found  a  warm  spot  In  many  hearU. 
That  wUi  never  grow  cold  tUl  life  departs. 

The  friendship  gifU  you  have  given  me. 
Are  cherished  now  and  ever  will  be. 
As  tokens  of  friendship  pure  and  true. 
ror  I  love  my  friends  and  so  do  you. 

Won't  it  l>e  grand,  dear  sister  and  brother. 
When  our  Journey  ends  if  we  can  greet  each 

other. 
With  a  wsve  and  a  smile  as  we  used  to  do? 
I'll  watch  for  you  there,  and  you'll  look  for 

me  too. 

MT   OLO-rASHIONKD   HOMS 

Would  you  like  to  take  s  trip  with  me 
To  an  old-fashioned  home  far  away. 

And  see  the  log  fire  I  iised  to  see. 
On  the  hearth  at  the  close  of  day? 

The  neighbors  came  from  winter's  chUl. 
And  there  were  apples  and  pop-corn  too. 

And  I  can  seem  to  see  thoee  old  folks  still. 

And  I  would  like  to  be  there,  wouldn't  yout 
An  old  spinning  wheel  stood  by  the  wall. 

And  the  swifts  and  reel  nearby. 
But  she  who  used  them  answered  the  call 

And  left  them  there  with  a  sigh. 

Would  you  like  to  live  in  an  old-fashioned 
home 

Par  away  from  turmoil  and  strife. 
By  the  log  fire  sit.  no  more  to  roam 

With  the  friends  who  are  dear  as  life? 
That  old-fashioned  home  Is  gone  today 

And  those  old-fashioned  friends  are  too. 
But  their  memories  will  never  fade  away, 

Por  I  love  my  old  friends,  don't  you? 


—Oilbert  E.  Lame. 


WxsT  Pkaboot.  Mass. 


Complete  Discharfc  Petition  No.  6  To 
Repeal  Wartime  Excite  Taxes  on  Retail 
Sales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NtW    TUSK 

IN   I  HK  HOUBK  Of  RimiMDfTATIVM 

W94n—day.  Auoutt  10.  1949 

Mr.  MXJLTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing full-page  advertisement  appeared 
In  New  York  Times  of  Augu.4t  9.  1949  It 
Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
t>er  of  this  House: 

"WOnUWO  CAW  BC  BOM*"   HAS   MBVaB   SSajt   TUB 

AMaaicAM  waT 

Mr    Preeldent,  you  have  mads  the  stste- 

ment  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  repeal 
the  war  eaetae  sales  us  durlBt  this  seealon 
of  Congreea.    We  must  rsapaetfttlly  disagree 

Congrees  wss  able  to  declare  war  on  Japan 
In  34  hours  It  need  not  take  more  than  a 
week  for  Congrees  to  declare  war  on  u  lem- 
ploy  men  t  And  these  taxes  are  one  of  the 
main  causes  uf  growing  unemploymant  now. 

We  cannot  wait.  Delay  to  January  1460 
would  be  dieastrous  during  the  vital  sutvimn 
and  Christmas  buying  seasons  of  IM*.  It 
would  adveraely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
entire  cdDntry.  To  quote  the  National  Plan- 
aing   Aseoclatton — a   nonpartisan   organiaa- 


tion  represenUtlve  of  business,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  the  professions: 

"The  present  structure  of  excise  taxes  dia- 
erlmlnates  between  producers  of  taxed  and 
untaxed  goods  and  many  of  those  taxes  weigh 
moet  heavily  on  low-income  families." 

We  wuh  to  call  to  yovir  attention  that  the 
purpoee  of  theee  taxea  was  to  reduce  civilian 
demand  In  time  of  war.  That  was  necessary. 
They  reduced  demand  then,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  reduce  demand  and 
employment  now.  Furthermore,  the  repeal 
of  these  taxes  would  result  in  no  substantial 
net  loss  of  tax  revenue. 

At  the  time  these  taxes  were  put  Into 
effect.  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  be  re- 
moved 8  months  sfter  the  end  of  the  war. 
Four  years  have  passed  and  nothing  has  been 
done. 

The  CIO  at  its  constitutional  convention, 
Portland.  Oreg..  November  1948.  adopted  the 
following   resolution: 

"Hesolved.  Thst  all  excise  taxes  not  regu- 
latory in  character  be  repealed." 

This  statem<>nt  on  the  exclae  tax  by 
Beardsley  Ruml  Is  vital  to  every  American. 

We  suggest  you  read  every  word. 

IftJaaAT  Bat.  Qxtxbxc.  August  4.  1949  — 
Beardsley  Ruml.  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  (visiting 
here  with  Prank  B.  Common.  K.  C.  of  Mon- 
treal), stated  that  the  wartime  excise  tax 
rates  in  the  United  Statea  should  and  can  be 
repealed  by  the  15th  of  August,  this  month, 
this  year. 

"The  wartime  excise  rates."  Mr  Ruml  said, 
"are  producing  an  ever-widening  black  de- 
pression In  aiTe^ted  industries.  If  all  busi- 
ness were  equally  depressed  we  would  have 
between  10.000.000  and  12.000.000  unem- 
ployed St  the  present  time.  Excises  sppUed 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business,  such  as  trans- 
portation and  communication,  are  pyramided 
and  raise  costs  and  prices  to  the  consumer 
of  every  article  of  commerce. 

"The  wartime  excise  tax  rates  were  in- 
tended to  reduce  civilian  demand  selectively 
in  time  of  war.  and  properly  so.  Theee  war- 
time rates  succeeded  in  reducing  demands 
then,  and  they  are  reducing  demand  and 
employment  selectively  now.  All  wartime 
excise  tax  rates,  except  those  on  gasoline,  to- 
bacco, and  alcohol,  should  be  repealed  at 
once. 

"As  far  as  the  Government  financial  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  the  wartime  ex- 
cise tax  ratee  are  both  unneceasary  and  in- 
appropriate 

"They  are  unneceeaary  because  the  repeal 
of  the  wartime  txctse  tax  rates  would  result  In 
no  substantial  net  lues  of  revenue.  The  net 
loss  could  hardly  be  greater  than  MOO.000.000 
and  It  might  be  as  llttls  ss  •aoo.000.000,  or 
even  less 

"Thu  sstlmste  is  arrived  st  in  the  follow^ 
Ing  way.  The  groes  reeelpu  from  wartime 
excise  rates  in  liHS  was  §1  JOO.UOO  000  With 
sharply  lower  buainees,  groas  income  from 
theee  tax  rates  in  1949  can  be  eetlmated  at 
•  1,400.000  000  or  less  Offsetting  thU  figure 
are  lueses  from  four  Important  sourcea^ 
losses  in  corporation  Income  taxes  st  the 
manufacturing  levsl.  losses  of  tax  receipts 
at  the  witolesale  and  retail  level,  loases  from 
lower  withholding  Ux  receipu,  snd  Increased 
out-payment  for  unemployment  benefits, 
■stlmatlng  theee  offseu  at  from  SSOO.OOO.OOO 
to  Sl.aoO.OOO.OOO  for  the  four  sources  com- 
bined, leavsa  a  net  loes  aa  stated  above  from 

•eoo.ooo.ooo  to  iaoo.ooo.ooo 

"The  poaalble  net  loes  from  the  repeal  of 
war-time  excises  Is  not  sn  Important  amount 
In  a  budget  of  over  s4b  000.000.000  In  view  ot 
the  Issues  Involved  and  the  selective  unem- 
ployment produced. 

**The  wartime  excise  ratee  are  not  only  un- 
neceesary.  they  are  also  Insppropnste.  Not 
only  are  they  selective  and  discriminatory. 
but  they  are  being  ueed  to  meet  nonrecur- 
ring  capital  ttema  In  the  budget  which  haw 
nothing  to  do  with  ordinary  recurring  Fed- 
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eral  expendltors.  Tbe  asost  conspUruoue  Item 
of  this  kind  U  over  $3.000 .000.000  to  provide 
for  refunds  to  veterans  for  excess  premiums 
paid  during  4  years  of  war  for  war  life  Insur- 
ance. This  Is  not  an  expanse  of  operation  of 
fiscal  1950.  A  reserve  to  care  for  these  ex- 
cesa  oollectlons  should  have  been  set  up 
at  the  time  tbe  collections  were  made;  that  is, 
prior  to  1944.  In  1944  we  paid  off  some  $26.- 
000.000.000  of  public  debt.  If  we  ha<i  set  aside 
$2,000,000,000  as  a  reserve  against  tnese  pre- 
miums, we  still  could  have  paid  oS  •24.000,- 
000,000.  It  is  clear  that  as  of  today,  the 
refund  of  theee  cxoees  oollectlons  should  be 
handled  by  debt  managnnBnt  and  not  by 
current  taxation  producing  unemployment. 

"Last  year's  Federal  budget  on  a  cash  con- 
solidated basis  did  not  show  a  deficit  as  is 
generally  believed.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  surplus  larger  than  the  estimated  net 
lose  from  wartime  excise  tax  repeal  In  fiscal 
I960. 

"No  matter  how  you  look  at  tt.  tbe  war- 
time exdee  tax  rates  from  a  financial  p>olnt 
of  view  are  both  unnecessary  and  inappro- 
priate, and  ahcHild  be  repealed  forthwith. 

"Improvised  public  works  spending  on 
roads,  school  buildings,  bousing,  or  the  like 
cannot  give  employment  to  the  fur  In- 
dusti7.  the  leather  industry,  the  Jewelry  In- 
dustry, the  appliance  industry,  or  other  In- 
dustrlss  depressed  by  wartime  excises.  On 
the  contrary  stich  spending  will  aggravate 
demand  at  the  most  active  business  spot. 
This  Is  not  a  time  for  excess  spending,  but 
rather  for  tax  reduction  from  wartime  dla- 
crlmlnatory  rates. 

"The  time  for  a  reduction  of  consumers 
taxes  haa  always  been  recognised  to  be  the 
summertime.  That  Is  when  buainees  la  light- 
est snd  postponement  of  purchases  waiting 
for  tax  reduction  will  do  btuiness  the  least 
harm.  Delay  to  January  1960  for  excise-tax 
reduction  would  be  dlsastrotis  to  many  im- 
portant industries  during  the  vital  autumn 
and  Christmas  buying  seasons  of  1949.  The 
Ocvernors  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  have  already  asked  for 
excise-tax  relief  now.  They  wUl  doubtless 
be  joined  by  the  governors  at  other  affected 
BUtes. 

"No  halfway  measures  should  be  under- 
taken In  repealing  the  wartime  excise  tax 
rates.  Balf  msasures  wU  tmlj  encourage 
delay  tn  buying  on  the  part  of  merchants 
and  their  customers. 

"There  Is  stUl  plenty  of  time  to  get  tbe 
wartime  exclss  tax  rates  off  by  August  1ft. 
Benstor  Gaoaot.  Banator  LtK;as.  and  other 
legislative  lesdsrs  have  said  that  only  a  sig- 
nal from  the  Whits  House  Is  required,  tt 
hss  evsB  haiynirt  la  tbs  past  tbat  tax  leg- 
lalation  afe«mg  ths  pubUe  Interest  has  bsea 
passed  over  ths  President's  veto. 

"After  all,  Congress  was  sbts  to  tfselsrs  war 
on  Japan  In  94  lK>urs.  It  used  uot  uke  more 
Ibaa  a  veefe  f^  Onmrsai  to  declare  war  00 


We  ask  that  ths  war  excise  tax  be  repealed 

BOW. 

This  sdvertlssmsnt  has  been  published  In 
the  lutsrsst  ot  Amsrlcau  busUieee  and  labor 
by  the  following  organixatluns.  American  Pur 
MsrckanU  Aes»olstk>n.  Inc.;  American  Na- 
tkmal  BsUU  Jewelars'  Aasoclauon.  Aiuerioan 
Retail  Federation;  AssocUtsd  Pur  Msntifac- 
lurers.  Inc  :  AssocUtkm  of  Southern  Farmsrs 
and  Trappers.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers 
Association.  Iiw.:  Institute  of  Dlsulbutlosk, 
Inc.;  Llmltsd  l»rlos  Variety  Stores  AssooU- 
tlon.  Inc.;  Ths  MaU  Order  Assodstion  ot 
AoMclca;  Motion  Picture  Asaodatkm  «f 
America;  The  Katlonal  Association  of  Chain 
Drug  Btorce:  Tbe  National  Aseocistlon  of 
Credit  Jewelers;  Th»  National  Aseociatlon  of 
MiMlo  Merchanta;  Natimal  Association  of 
RsiaU  aothiers  and  Furaisbcrs;  NsUonal  As- 
sociation of  6boe  Chain  Btorss:  llattonsl  Rs- 
taU  Dry  Oooda  Association;  Rstinnal  RetaU 
Pumiture  a— ^**«^^^:  MstKnal  Retail  Hard- 
ware  Association;   National  Shoe  Retailers' 


Association;  National  Whcdeeale  Dnigglsts 
Associstlcm;  The  Retail  Credit  Instttnt*  ot 
America:  South  Western  Purs,  Inc.;  TbeatW 
Owners  of  America;  Toilet  Goods  Association, 

Inc. 


Uade'e  BeUyadM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PUfNSTLVAKlA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

TTKCLX'S  HXLLTACHS 

The  fellow  with  the  biggest  appetite 
around  theee  parts  is  your  Uncle  Sam. 

Last  week  he  put  away  10,000.000  pounds 
of  butter,  which  gave  him  a  total  of  scone 
ao.000.000  pounds  tucked  away  in  his  deep 
freeze.  In  Just  one  day  he  took  2,000.000 
pounds  off  the  grocery  shelves,  and  his  of- 
ficial ptiTchastng  agenu  say  hell  buy  a  lot 
more  we  the  year  Is  cut.  "We  are  required 
by  law  to  buy  whatever  Is  offered."  said  one 
oAcial.  And  since  Uncle  pays  02  cents  for 
It  wholesale,  which  Is  mere  tlian  we  want 
to  pay.  that  means  hell  buy  plenty. 

Or  take  eggs.  Since  New  Year's  he's 
scooped  up  about  143.000.000  doaens.  That's 
qtiite  a  supply  of  eggs — more  than  twice  the 
total  commarclal  storage  stocks.  It's  a 
dozen  for  each  man,  woman,  and  infant. 

Or  there's  com.  As  of  June  30  Uncle  Sam 
had  acquired  533.000.000  btishels  of  the  11K8 
crop  under  what  he  calls  nonrecotirse  loans — 
that  Is.  loans  the  farmer  doesn't  have  to 
pay  back  unless  he  can  sell  his  com  for 
more  elsewhere,  which  right  now  he  can't. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  to  many 
other  food  Itema.  from  wheat  to  spuds. 
Dnde  Sam  Is  putting  swsy  so  much  of  all 
of  them  that  he's  getting  a  bellyacbe. 

TiM  taxpayers,  the  economic  doctors,  and 
even  the  farmers  are  getting  headaches. 

Tou  see.  the  purpose  of  all  this  buying  was 
to  keep  the  price  of  food  up.  It's  succeeded 
in  thst.  all  right,  by  setting  a  minimum  price 
for  the  supported  commodities.  Just  for  sn 
instanoe.  a  few  weeks  ago,  ths  wholssale  price 
of  butter  sreraged  10  eents  a  pourul.  Tbso 
rncle  offersd  g3  oente  a  poond.  Uking  on  an 
eomsrs.  and  $  numbsr  of  fotka  dectdtd  not 
to  Mil  their  butter  to  anyone  eiss  for  Xtm. 

Nvw,  the  firat  hssdacbe  Ui  all  th*t  U  wbst 
TOU  art  psftnt  (or  It.  In  tbt  beclnntng  you 
have  to  put  tip  ths  mofin  lor  tfnds  to  buj 
tbe  butter  to  piuh  the  price  up.  and  then  you 
have  to  pay  more  as  s  result  for  the  butter 
you  buy  at  the  store.  A  few  people  have  be- 
gun  to  grumble,  and  that  makes  pollilclana' 
heads  ache. 

Then  there's  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  all  ths  stuff  Uncle  buys.  Burn  It  up? 
Let  It  rot?  Give  It  to  the  Zulxu?  The  ex- 
pert planners  forgot  to  plan  for  thst;  they 
just  found  the  problem  stiddenly  upon  them 
In  the  form  of  s  crlsU. 

And  how  do  you  stop  It?  With  prices  guar- 
anteed no  matter  what,  the  hens  hsve  been 
Isylng  overtime,  the  spuds  hsve  sprouted 
double,  and  the  com  Is  pouring  eoptously 
Into  alrsady  btirstlng  bins.  If  UncIs  8am  has 
to  keep  swallowing  sll  thst.  he's  spt  to  come 
down  with  the  worst  ease  of  Indigestion  in 
history. 

The  doctors  are  full  of  ideas.  One  suggests 
Uncle  sell  It  to  the  eonsomers  st  a  loss  and 
let  the  taxpaysra  asake  op  the  deflclt.  An- 
other st^geats  a  way  to  relievs  the  taxpay- 
ers— keep  the  consumers'  prices  op  by  having 


planned  scarcity  and  forbidding  farmers  to 
grow  so  much. 

The  only  Idea  we  bsvent  heard  from 
WsAilngton  Is  to  let  as  buy  sgip  as  ctMsmy 
as  the  hens  can  lay  them.    That  tboogM  ii 


I  Uncle  Sam  will  keep  on  buying, 
you  will  keep  on  paying,  the  planners  will 
keep  on  thinking,  and  tbs  aifitrln  maks«a 
will  get  rich. 


Cafifonda  Shews  Good  Fakli  ia  Colorado 
Riva  ControTcrsj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

or  cAurosHU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSI^ESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  Auffust  9,  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  jx-esent  to  my  colieagties  the 
text  of  the  very  appropriate  editwlal 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Timea, 
Sunday  morning.  July  31.  1949.  One 
reason  I  do  so  Is  because  said  editorial 
makes  public  notice  of  deserved  compli- 
ments to  Representative  H.mikt  Shep- 
PASO.  of  California,  a  Democrat. 

Representative  Sheppaso  is  tbe  distln- 
giilshed  chairman  of  the  California  dele- 
gation of  Representatives  in  this  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
California  delegation  is  100  percent  be- 
hind Chairman  Shkpparb  in  the  filing 
and  support  of  the  Chairman's  vigorous 
endeavor  to  bufld  Interest  by  Members 
of  the  House  in  Resolution  No.  3,  which 
resolution  was  filed  by  Chairman  Skkp- 
pAkD  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Congregg 
to  submitting  the  controversy  InvohNBd 
between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  this  ed- 
itorial recognizes  the  vigorous  activity  of 
Chairman  Baut  Susppaso.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia deleggUon.  in  this  matter  whlok 
If  so  imperative  to  the  deserts  of  boHl 
the  8UU«  of  California  and  SlaU  of  Arl- 
ion*. 

We  ot  California  are  willing  and  ready 
to  have  tbe  highggf  court  In  our  land 
determlng  and  announce  it«  coftgtdgggd 
opMpn  on  a  matur  which  eiMi  ntver  bt 
fati.sfsctorlly  dttormloed  other  than  by 
Supreme  Court  doelalon. 

Following  la  the  editorial  for  your  In- 
formation : 

Caunoairu  taows  Oooa  Fsmt 

In  ths  bitter  fight  over  Colfwaic  River 
wster.  one  ot  tbs  stock  aoetaaaaooa  ct  Mk^ 
Bona  haa  bssn  tbat  Caltfomia  was  saefciaff 
to  stall  tbs  issue  by  a  pbony  attempt  to  get 
a  Ruprems  Oourt  ruling  on  tbs  compUcatod 
issosa.  Ailania.  in  reality,  lias  stallsd  the 
matter  iMrsclf  by  using  every  poUttasl  iofla* 
snos  possible  to  bottle  up  in  coagnalaaal 
comjnittses  tbs  California  rcsolutloos  for  a 
Otnart 


I  Of  ooxanma 
Wow  Representstlve  HaatT  Brivpasb.  of 
Cailfomls.  s  Democrat,  haa  defied  sdmlnls- 
tratica  pressures  snd  demanded  that  ths 
matter  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  Congreas  for 
a  de<Mslon  on  Csltfofcia's  plan.  Be  has  been 
compelled  to  invoke  the  dlilicul?  and  seldom- 
used   prooedxire   Ot   circulating    s    pedtton 
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.  ItombOT*  of  CongrMB.    It  r*qulrw  a 

majority  of  aU  tb«  liamtMn  of  tb«  Houa*  to 
taring  •  bUl  out  of  ooaunltt**  to  th«  floor. 

RagardlaH  of  th*  taecmt  of  the  maneuver. 
It  provaa  one  thing.  It  ahom  the  earnest 
and  genuine  desire  of  California  to  submit 
all  the  questions  at  Issue  to  the  only  agency 
In  the  United  States  which  can  decide  them — 
the  Supreme  Court.  Arlaoiia,  knowing  the 
veaknaas  of  her  position,  has  fought  desper- 
ately to  block  any  such  adjudication:  she 
well  knowA  that  her  orer-all  case  U  not  sound. 

AEIZONA'S    STKATCCT 

In  fact,  to  seek  to  prevent  a  fair  ruling 
and  to  obtain  by  political  pressure  the  ob- 
jective she  could  never  attain  legitimately. 
Arlaona  has  sov^ht  at  this  session  to  force 
through  Congress  the  aatoundlngly  exjaen- 
slve  and  fantastic  central  Arizona  project 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  $738,000,000  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  She  has  sought  to  do 
this  despite  the  fact  that  ownership  of  the 
water  which  woiild  be  utlllaed  by  the  project 
Is  In  dispute.  She  knows  that  her  only 
ehanea  to  "put  over"  the  uneconomic  central 
Arlaona  scheme  u  to  "bull  It  through"  re- 
■■rttHS  of  the  ownership  of  water,  the 
aoontfness  of  the  proposal,  or  the  coat  ele- 
ments Involved. 

Repreaentatlve  SHKPP*as'i  attempt,  speclfl- 
cally.  la  to  get  the  California  measurs  for  the 
Bupreme  Court  determination  out  of  the 
Bouse  Judiciary  Coaunlttee.  where  It  has 
been  bottled  up  since  the  start  of  the  session. 
All  of  California's  congressional  delegation 
Introduced  Identical  legislation,  which  has 
blocked  from  reaching  the  floor.  Rep- 
tlve  Shzpfako  undoubtedly  feels  that 
the  whoU  Battar  baa  baen  clarified  to  such 
an  extant  dtvlag  tba  laat  few  months  that 
there  would  be  a  good  chance  of  succaaa  for 
the  Supreme  Court  bUl  If  It  could  only  be 
brought  to  a  TO«a.  Ma  knows  that,  at  laat. 
th«  facta  have  begun  to  penetrate  other  Con- 
grasamen  daaplte  Arlaona's  attempu  to  be- 
cloud the  issues. 

Arizona  •  suppoaed  "feara"  of  "long  deUv«" 
If  the  matter  should  go  before  the  Court  are 
ridiculously  tranaparent. 

The  CallfornU.  leglalatlon  specincally  au- 
ttoorlasa  a  suit  in  which  the  Unttrd  States 
Oovarmnant  would  participate,  thus  aasur- 
Inic  a  clear-cut  and  definite  case  and  a  speedy 
settlement.  All  the  arguments  have  been  in 
written  form  for  a  long  time.  The  briefs 
could  be  submitted  quickly  to  the  Hljjh  Court. 
If  Aiizona  would  quit  stalling  and  Join  in  the 
effort  to  get  a  court  ruling,  the  whole  Isatia 
could  be  decided  speedily. 

But  does  Artsona  want  a  spaady  settlement? 
cassD  or  coMrusioN 

Her  whole  strategy  has  been  devoted  to 
the  attempt  to  get  a  free  ride  by  obtaining 
authorisation  of  the  I738.000.000  centrsl  Arl- 
Botia  project  In  advance  of  a  determination 
at  waMr  rtghtt.  Sbs  baa  tried,  too.  to  pre- 
tend thai  tfea  aafHMMan  of  righu  to  cer- 
tain main  stream  Colorado  River  water  auto- 
matically would  entitle  her  to  go  ahead  with 
the  $738,000,000  project  whether  It  was  feas- 
ible and  whether  she  could  pay  for  It  or 
not.  Her  craed  has  been  confusion.  If 
that  eonfualoii  la  ended  by  a  Just  and  rea- 
aonabla  dartalon  of  Coograas  to  submit  the 
Colorado  River  taauas  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
her  whole  fantastic  scheme  coUapaes. 

That,  In  simple  terms.  Is  why  Arlaona  has 
fought  so  bitterly  to  prevent  any  legal,  com- 
mon-sanaa,  normal  determination  of  thla 
matter. 

It  la  the  best  proof  possible  of  the  Jiistneas 
of  the  California  cause.  It  Is  the  best  argu- 
ment for  the  enactment  of  the  authorisation 
for  tba  Supreme  Court  settlement. 

Repraaentatlve  SHxrPiUU)  deserves  united 
iupport  in  hla  effort  to  get  the  quaatlon 
on  tba  floor  of  Congreas.  Citizens  here  can 
h^  by  writing  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
other  Btatea  and  explaining  why  a  Supreme 


Court  settlement  la  the  logical  way  to  settle 
the  basic  controversy.  If  Congreas  will  act 
wlaaly  on  thla.  Justice  can  be  done  and 
years  of  futUa  additional  strviggllng  can  b« 
avoided. 


Broadcast  by  Pbelps  Adams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoki).  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Phelps  Adams: 

Well,  here  In  Washington  today,  the  eco- 
nomic differences  between  President  Truman 
and  hla  own.  Democratic  Congress  were  com- 
ing rapidly  to  a  boll.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  so  far.  haven't  been  able 
to  agree  on  much  of  anything;  but  there  is 
probably  no  laaue  upon  which  they  disagree 
so  completely  and  so  wholeheartedly  as  on 
the  Issue  of  Government  spending. 

In  his  economic  meaaage  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  the  Praaldent  said  that  any  cut  In  his 
forelgu-ald  program  or  In  the  national  de- 
fense program  waa  "unthinkable  '  But  the 
Senate  today  went  to  work  on  the  liarshall 
plan  appropriation  bill  with  a  very  obvious 
determination  to  cut  at  least  10  percent  out 
of  It  Then  some  time  within  the  next  week 
or  two.  It  will  take  up  the  naUooal  defense 
approprlatloiis  from  which  one  of  its  com- 
mlttaaa  has  already  carved  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Adding  fuel  to  these  flames.  President  Tru- 
man today  sent  to  the  Capitol  hU  long- 
awaited  meeaage  asking  for  nearly  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  to  tw  used  during  the 
next  2  years  In  arming  the  Atlantic  Pact 
countries  and  other  friendly  nations 

The  President,  of  course,  did  not  Include 
the  coat  of  this  program  in  hl«  budget  estl- 
matea  laat  January,  so— If  approved  by 
Congress— It  would  add  Just  that  much  more 
to  the  heavy  deficit  thst  Is  already  In  proa- 
pect  for  the  current  year.  So  his  arms  pro- 
gram today  collided  Instantly  with  a  solid 
wall  of  opposition  from  the  economy  block 
in  both  Houses;  and  It  appeared  virtually 
certain  that— when  the  battle  Is  over— Con- 
graaa  will  come  up  either  with  no  military 
aid  program  st  all;  or  at  best,  with  one  that 
has  been  whittled  ddwn  to  token  slae. 

Then  Senator  Huarar  HtJMrinttT— a  left- 
wing  Democrat  from  Minnesota  who  Is  one 
of  the  PresldenU  strongest  supporters— filed 
a  minority  report  denouncing  a  Senate  reso- 
lution that  would  compel  the  President  him- 
self to  cut  expenses  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  into  balance.  And  so  the 
war  la  on. 

The  Prealdent  Insists  that  the  Government 
must  spend  more  than  ever  in  order  to  check 
the  present  recession.  Moat  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
vinced that  no  government  can  go  on  for- 
ever, spending  more  than  It  takes  In.  Ulti- 
mately, they  warn.  It  Is  bound  to  go  "bust" 
Just  aa  you  or  I  would  under  the  same  clr- 
cunutances. 

And  there  you  have  the  Issue.  Can  Con- 
greas cut  the  budget  without  crippling  the 
Federal  Government  or  wrecking  the  whole 
national  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  can 
Congreaa  give  the  Prealdent  all  theee  extra 
billions  without  doing  exactly  the  aame 
thing? 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  as  I  listen  to  our 
atateamen  seriously  debating  thoae  questions. 


I  cant  help  wondering  If  we  haven't  loat  all 
sense  of  perspective  since  we  began  to  spend 
thaae  astronomical  sums  that  nobody  can 
comprehend. 

I  have  gone  back  over  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  to  gather 
a  few  very  simple  facts  and  figures  showing 
how  other  PresldenU  of  the  United  Statea 
have  met  aome  of  the  serious  problems  tha; 
confronted  them,  and  how  much  money  they 
had  to  spend  to  make  thU  NaUon  the  blggect. 
the  atrongaat.  and  the  wealthleat  Nation  In 
the  world. 

If  there  U  one  thing  that  the  records  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
ahow.  It  Is  that  this  Government  of  ours,  in 
1«0  years,  has  grown  to  be  the  world  s  moat 
expensive  luxury. 

Prom  George  Washington's  day  right  up 
to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  we  had  31 
Prealdenu.  and  they  had  run  this  country 
pretty  succesafuUy  for  more  than  152  years. 
During  that  time  they  had  had  to  face — and 
to  pay  for — a  great  many  very  serious  and 
expenalve  national  emergencies.  There  was 
the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War.  the  Civil 
War.  the  8l>anlsh-Amerlcan  War.  and  World 
War  I— which  was  no  slouch  of  a  war  as  soma 
of  you  may  recall.  Included  In  this  period, 
too.  were  8  years  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — 
with  the  CWA  and  the  PWA  and  the  WPA 
and  all  the  other  alphabetical  agencies  that 
ha  created  Then,  too.  there  were  the  heavy 
defenae  expenditures  that  Mr.  Rooaevelt  had 
to  make  In  anticipation  of  World  War  II. 
But  all  of  these  PresldenU  In  all  of  these 
years— right  up  to  July  1.  1©41— with  all 
these  wars  and  preparations  for  wars — could 
not  spend,  and  did  not  spend,  as  much  money 
ss  Hsrry  S  Truman  has  spent  In  only  4  years 
alnce  the  war 

Tea.  that  la  the  fact  Compared  to  Harry 
Truman.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was  a  nickel- 
nursing  tightwad— Incredible  as  It  seams. 
During  his  three  terms  In  office.  Mr  Roose- 
velt  had  to  pay  virtually  the  entire  combat 
cost  of  World  War  II— and  he  spent  $31  000. • 
000.000  a  year  That's  btmoru  with  a  capital 
B  But  Harry  Truman  during  his  four.  at> 
moat  completely,  poatwar.  peacetime  years 
has  spent  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  each 
year,  as  Mr   Roosevelt  did. 

Now  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  flxal  years  because  thai  is  the  way 
the  Treasury  keeps  Its  records.  Mr  Truman's 
first  Ascal  year  began  on  July  1,  1B4S.  On 
that  date — as  you  know— the  war  In  luropa 
had  been  over  for  nearly  3  months,  and  the 
war  In  Europe  had  been  over  for  nearly  3 
months,  and  the  war  with  Japan  had  only 
about  a  month  and  a  half  to  go.  so  It  u  en- 
tirely poaslbte  that  not  a  single  tank,  plane, 
ship,  gun  or  shell  that  was  actually  used  In 
the  war.  was  charged  to  Mr.  Truman's  fiscal 
administration. 

And  aa  for  taxes — well  that  was  where 
Mr.  Roosevelt  really  performed  at  his  best. 
If  memory  serves,  he  raised  the  tax  rates  en 
18  different  occasions  during  his  ndmlnlstra- 
tlon  and  he  brought  them  to  the  highest 
levels  they  had  ever  reached.  He  collected 
about  $14.000.0CO.OOO  a  year.  Chicken  feed — 
just  chicken  feed.  Mr  Truman  collects  three 
times  that  much  every  year. 

So  let's  go  back  and  dig  out  a  few  simple 
and  enlightening  comparisons  that  ought  to 
give  us  some  Idea  of  what  really  Is  happening 
to  our  pyderal  Budget.  For  example  there 
was  Calvin  CooUdge.  Some  of  us  tonight  are 
old  enough  to  remember  way  back  there  when 
we  did  have  a  Republican  In  the  White 
House  After  all— It  was  only  30  years  ago 
that  Mr  Ooolldge  left  office. 

He  served  6  years  and  spent  $3,000,000,000  a 
year.  That  covered  everything  Including  na- 
tional defense,  veterans'  pensions,  and  the 
Interest  on  our  World  War  I  debt.  But  this 
year — In  1»4» — Mr  Truman  wlM  spend  exactly 
that  same  amount  of  money  on  public  worka 
alone.     Tou   will   recall   that   Senator   Paul 
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DotTcuia.  of  Illinois,  recently  shocked  his  sen- 
atorial colleaguea  by  rderlng  to  some  of 
tbeae  very  same  puMlc-works  appropriations 
as  pork-barrel  legislation — and.  as  you 
know — Senator  Docclas  is  no  carpmg  con- 
aervatlve.  or  arch  Republican.  He  Is  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  a  liberal  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  DemocraU  In  the  administration 
ranks  In  Congreaa.  So  what  Mr.  Coolldge 
spent  20  yeara  ago  to  run  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment now  goea  for  "pork" — to  use  Sena- 
tor DotrcLAs'  ezpreaaton. 

Further  back,  there  waa  Abraham  Lincoln 
who.  In  his  four,  unhappy  years,  had  to  bear 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  Uiuon 
side.  And  that  coat  waa  fabulotis.  Not  until 
the  war  days  of  Woodrow  Wllaon  did  any 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  ever  again 
■pand  so  much  money  per  year  as  did  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  But  this  coming  year.  Presi- 
dent Trvunan  will  spend  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  alone  twice  as  much  money 
as  Lincoln  spent  In  a  year  on  the  Civil  War. 

And  so  It  goea.  but  for  the  most  Interesting 
comparison  of  all.  let's  look  at  George  Wash- 
ington's administration.  He  spent  $4,000,000 
a  year — and  that's  millions  with  a  very  small 
"m."  Now  the  ootintry,  of  course,  has  grown 
enormoualy  slnoe  George  Washington  took 
oAce  100  years  ago.  It  has  grown  in  size,  in 
papulation,  and  in  wealth:  but  believe  you 
me.  nothing  at>out  thla  country  or  lu  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  so  fast  and  so  much  aa 
the  United  Stataa  Treasvry 

Oeographtcally  the  United  States  with  all 
lU  poosesslons  and  territories  is  today  about 
four  times  as  big  aa  It  was  In  Washington's 
day.  It  has  forty  times  as  many  people.  And 
the  combined  Income  of  all  those  people  to- 
gether—U  400  ttmas  what  it  waa  back  there 
In  1789.  But  today  the  United  Stataa  Treas- 
ury under  Mr.  Truman,  is  spending  nearly 
11.000  times  as  much  as  Washington  did. 
That's  a  lot  of  times. 

Suppose  for  a  minute  that  instead  of  tak- 
tut  ofice  when  he  did.  George  Washington 
had  become  Prealdent  of  the  United  Ststes 
way  back  in  the  middle  of  what  the  anthro- 
poioftots  call  the  meaoUthlc  period— back 
In  the  middle  of  tba  stoot  age  That  would 
be  at  least  4  000  ytars  before  Adam  and  Eve 
had  even  made  their  appearance  In  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  about  0.000  years  before 
the  birth  of  CbrUt.  And  suppoaa.  that— 
gtmrUng  way  back  tbara— General  Washing- 
lea  bad  bagun  jilwiflng  away,  spending  hU 
•4.000,000  every  year  right  down  to  the  prea- 
ent  day.  Well.  If  that  had  happened,  he 
would — by  today — have  drained  the  United 
SUtea  Treasury  of  exactly  as  mtich  money  as 
Mr.  Truman  spends  in  1  year  every  year. 

So.  when  you  sit  down  sosne  rainy  day  to 
fight  with  your  own  family  budget,  and  you 
simply  can't  figure  out  where  the  money  goes, 
you  might  Just  look  In  at  the  Treasury  In 
Washington.     It's  prol)ably  there. 

Todav  President  Truman  tells  us  he  haa 
cut  hla  budget  to  the  txjne.  Well,  maybe  so; 
but  what  s  left  Is  certainly  the  fattest  skele- 
ton this  country  haa  seen  so  far. 


Morfenthan  Plan  Wa»  Foolish  Deslnictioo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NOaXH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday .  Auffust  10  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2 \  1949 

Mr.  LANGER,     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  an  article 

which  appeared  in  the  Fargo  Forum,  pub- 

XCV— App.- 


lished  at  Pargo.  N.  Dak.,  entitled  "Mor- 

genthau  Plan  Wa*;  Poohsh  Destruction." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordercxl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MOBCZMTHAC    FLAM    WAS    rOOUSH    DXSTaXTCTIOXI 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
The  British  attack  on  the  Morgenthau  plan 
Is  late.  Also  Winston  Churchill's  contention 
that  he  had  to  accept  the  Morgenthau  plan 
which  advocated  destroying  much  of  German 
Industry  because  Roosevelt  wanted  It.  also  Is 
late  and  lame.  Churchill  seems  to  explain 
aU  his  errors  of  historical  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  dependent,  as  his  country 
waa,  upon  the  bounty  o(  Roosevelt  and  had 
to  go  along  with  him  no  matter  how  well  he 
knew  that  Roosevelt  was  wrecking  the  world. 
It  is  too  late,  to  say  that,  in  private  or  in 
public. 

Today  destroyed  German  industry  woiild 
be  Invaluable  to  us  both  as  a  peacetime  pro- 
ductive and  potential  war  agency.  A  good 
part  of  the  money  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  pouring  into  the  Marshall  plan  might 
have  been  saved  were  w?  able  to  utilize  mere 
effectively  the  German  industrial  base. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  Potsdam  that  the 
United  Statea  abould  have  realized  that  un- 
less Germany'a  industrial  base  could  quickly 
and  efflclently  be  restored,  this  country 
would  be  loaded  down  with  the  coat  not  only 
Of  supplying  Germany  but  also  thoae  coun- 
tries in  Europe  which  had  become  dependent 
upon  Germany  for  manufactured  goods. 

Two  factors  stood  in  the  way  of  a  rational 
approach  to  the  problem: 

The  Morgenthau  plan  to  which  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  had  agreed  at  Quebec,  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  cattineU. 

An  order   issiied   by   the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  occupation  of  Germany,  baaad 
on  the  Morgenthau  plan. 
Herbert  Boortr.  In  1047.  said  of  thU  order: 
"We  can  keep  Oennany  in  these  economic 
chains,  but  It  wlU  also  keep  Europe  In  raga. 
"There  Is  only  one  path  to  recovery   In 
Europe,  that  la  production.    The  whole  ccon- 
omy  of  Europe  Is  interlinked  with  German 
•conomr  through  the  exchange  of  raw  ma- 
tarlals  and  manufactured  goods.     The  pro- 
ductivity of  luropa  cannot  b«  rastorad  with- 
out the  restoration  of  Oarmany  as  a  contrib- 
utor to  that  productivity." 

No  one  can  read  the  Morgenthau  plan  or 
his  book.  Germany  Is  Our  Problem,  with- 
out reaching  the  conclusion  that  his  object 
waa  to  aid  Russia.  Section  14  Is  definitely 
what  the  Ruaalana  have  been  clamoring  for 
since  Potsdam — namely  that  the  United 
States  get  out  of  Germany  and  leave  that 
country  to  Russian  control. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  attention  to  an 
ECA  report: 

"It  was  the  expressed  Intention  in  the  PoU- 
dam  agreement  that  the  four  occupation 
aones  of  Germany  were  to  be  treated  as  a 
single  economic  unit.  It  haa  never  been  poa- 
alble  to  obtain  Soviet  assent  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  thla  intention." 


Well  Keep  tkc  YHuke  Ho«$« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  AIT  VES 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1949 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  ibe 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  August  7. 1949: 


wrtu.  Kxsr  thx  WBrrs  kottss 
The  White  Houae  wiU  not  be  torn  down 
after  all.  It  wiU  be  renovated  throughout, 
but  the  old.  familiar  face  wUl  remain.  This 
IS  the  decision  of  the  Commiaalon  named 
by  Congress.  It  la  a  decision  that,  we  be- 
lieve, will  get  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  American  people. 

We  are  not  a  people  that  ding  to  old 
things,  old  buUdinga.  and  old  traditions  juat 
for  the  sake  of  oldness.  The  spirit  of  changa 
Is  strcmg  In  us.  But  some  of  the  things 
that  embody  our  history  are  precious. 

The  devotion  to  the  simple  structure  at 
the  end  of  PennsylvanU  Avenue  la  not  new. 
After  British  troops  lit  the  flames  that  gutted 
the  original  building  in  1814.  voices  xirged 
a  new,  modem  mansion  for  the  Nation's 
President.  The  cry  went  unheeded  then,  aa 
it  has  every  other  time  when  major  remodel- 
ing or  repairing  was  in  order. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  White  House  la 
the  heartbeat  of  the  Nation.  There  is  much 
to  that.  The  Capitol  Is  cold  and  austere. 
Mount  Vernon.  Independence  Hall,  Faneull 
Hall  are  impreaslve.  t>ut  they  are  all  hlatory. 
The  White  Houae  Is  impressive,  too.  but  It 
haa  the  added  warmth  that  comea  from  being 
a  part  of  the  present — a  thing  stiU  connectad 
with  life. 

Washington  watched  the  Presidential  horn* 
go  up.  Jefferson  waa  a  l>oardwalk  kibltaer. 
John  and  AbigaU  Adams  were  the  first  oocu- 
panu.  Jefferson  added  sheds  to  hoxna  horses 
and  cows.  The  place  was  first  painted  white 
in  the  restoration  that  foUowed  the  War  of 
1812.  Fillmore  put  in  central  heating  and 
a  bathtub.  Hayes  InataUed  the  first  tele- 
phone. Chester  A.  Arthur  removed  the  ac- 
cumulated jtmk  In  the  attic  and  had  It  sold 
at  auction.  Theodore  Rooaevelt  had  tha 
whole  building  done  over.  Franklin  Rooae- 
velt put  in  a  swimming  pool. 

There  Is  history  In  every  room.  Hsrs  Jaf- 
ferson  worked  out  the  rouu  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  There  James  Monroe  and  Jobn 
Qulncy  Adams  phrased  tba  Motiroa  Doctrtno. 
In  still  other  ^MSfeHiw  LbMOlB  wiota  tte 
■mancipation  Froeli— tkwi  ABd  Wllaoa 
planned  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  tha  walls  an  aooM  dark  sbadows.  Har- 
rison—"Old  Tlppacanoa"— died  in  the  WhlU 
Houae.  The  gaunt  Lincoln  wept  over  the  bad 
of  his  dying  son.  Grant,  and  Harding  latar. 
atept  fUfuUy  because  of  acandals  whlrUng 
about  their  admlnlstratiozu. 

But  there  baa  bean  galaty  and  joy.  also. 
The  suuly  lavaas  ot  DoUy  Madison.  Andrew 
Jackson's  "paopla  of  tba  Wsst."  in  buckskin, 
marching  through  on  Inaugural  day,  raid- 
ing the  pantries  and  spilling  the  punch. 
Cleveland's  wedding  to  Prancea  Polstmi.  Tba 
chUdren  of  Garfield  and  the  RooaaralU  scam- 
pering down  the  long  corridors.  Theodore 
Rooaevelt.  exponent  of  the  "strenuous  life." 
and  hla  wrestlers,  boxers,  and  JuJlUu  In- 
structors. 

Not  only  PresldenU  but  First  Ladies  mada 
history  here — of  the  feminine  kind.     Pinch- 
nosed  AbigaU  Adams  hting  her  waah  in  tha 
unfinished  East  Room  and  wrote  about  It. 
Dolly    Madison    cut    Waahlngton's    portrait 
from  the  frame  and  carried  it  to  safety  ahead 
of  the  British  troopa.    Peggy  Eaton,  the  Inn- 
keepers  daughter,  was  welcome  at  the  Jack- 
son parties  If  not  at  other  Washington  affairs. 
Van    Buren's    daughter-in-law.    with    fancy 
Ideas,  sat  on  a  daia  at  parties.  aUlred  In  a 
purple  velvet  gown  with  a  long  train  and 
three  feathers  in  her  hair.    Zachary  Taylor'a 
wife,  who  didn't  like  the  city  of  Washington, 
betook  heraelf  to  an  upp«  floor  with  bar 
aewlng  and  a  corncob  pipe.    Mra.  Polk  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  would  serve  no  liquor  and  tba 
WiU  called  the  latter  "Lemonade  Lucy." 

Destroy  forevo-  the  place  that  so  minora 
the  Nation's  history  and  boarda  tha  meno- 
rtes  of  lU  leadera.  great  and  small?  Or- 
tainly  the  C<»nmlaslcm  waa  right  In  finding 
It  unthinkable. 
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Uait^   States   WUlc   Paper   Sapprcstes 
DirectiT*  in  lUxsludl  Muaioa 


KZTXNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  L  CHURCH 

or  nun  oa 

IN  THB  ROUSK  OP  RZPRIBKIITATI W 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times- Herald  of  August 
10.  1949: 
Unttbd    STAna     Whtt*     Papwm    BvrmMamtB 

Dnacmrs    ik    M*i«k«i.i.    Mi—iow— Docu- 

icxNT     Said     To     CoNTBABKr     Achmok'b 

DtrtMSM.  or  AoMuvirnuTioM  on  China 
(By  Walter  Troh*n) 

The  SUte  Department  hae  luppreeMd  one 
of  tbe  moet  Important  documenu  on  Chl- 
neee-Amciican  relatione  In  iu  1.054-pa«e 
white-paper  defense  of  the  admlninratlon 
for  the  fall  of  China  to  eommiuUsm. 

The  compilation  of  document*  doee  not 
Include  the  directive  General  Marshall,  war- 
time Chief  of  Staff,  was  given  when  he 
undertook  a  mission  to  China  with  the  rank 
of  Amb— actor  late  In  1»4S. 

It  waa  reported  wtthm  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  directive  was  purpoeely 
omitted  becauae  it  did  not  Jibe  with  State 
Secretarr  Acheson's  statement:  "Hothlng 
that  thl*  country  did  or  could  bare  done 
within  tbe  reasonable  limits  of  Ita  capablll- 
Uea  could  have  changed  the  result;  nothing 
that  was  left  undone  by  thU  country  has 
contrlbuUd  to  it." 

MASSBAix's  DToars  cmiricuco 

It  has  lonii;  been  reported  that  the  Marshall 
directive  Instructed  the  general  to  bring  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  Matlonallsu  to- 
gether,   a    project    regarded    as    impossibly 


liarAhall's  efforts  to  fulfill  this  directive 
have  been  blamed  in  China  and  the  United 
States  for  the  victory  of  the  Communists  in 
Asia.  Observers  hold  that  Marshall  could 
have  saved  China  had  he  not  been  prejudiced 
against  Oenerallsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
had  he  followed  the  advice  of  American  mili- 
tary obeervers  on  the  scene. 

Marshall  is  credited  vrlth  a  hand  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  decision  at  Yalta  secretly 
placing  the  control  of  Manchuria,  the  heart 
of  China,  under  the  Soviets,  and  also  giving 
the  Soviets  the  Kurlle  Islands.  Dalren.  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin  In 
return  for  entering  the  war  against  Japan. 

MAC  AaTHtTB   lONOaXO 

As  Chief  of  fltsfl.  Marshall  advised  Roose- 
eelt  it  would  take  several  years  to  defeat 
Japan  wtthout  Soviet  help  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  reported  Japan  was  ready  to  sur- 
'raiaer  aAdUUl  adrteed  against  letting  the 
Sovleu  In  tiM  Paeiflc  war.  Marshall  disre- 
garded MacAllllUi'a  advice,  as  did  Rooeevelt. 

When  MarsIuUI  went  to  China  for  8  months 
tale  la  IMg  and  early  in  1944.  he  was  preju- 
dleed  i^lnst  Chiang  by  tbe  bitter  reports  of 
the  late  Oen.  "Vinegar"  Joe  StUwell. 

American  observers  on  the  Chlneee  scene 
told  Marshall  that  the  issue  was  one  of  com- 
any  other  form  of  govem- 


MisaiON  A  rAn.t7«a 
Ignoring  this  advice.  Marshall  worked  to 
force  the  Communists  and  Ifatlonallats  to- 
gether This  effort  broke  down  when  the 
Communists  Insisted  on  maintaining  thclr 
owu  army.  When  Marshall  returned  with  his 
a  faUure.  he  hit  at  both  the  Na- 


tionalists and  Communists  In  a  plague-oo- 
both-your-housee  report. 

The  whiu  paper  does  contain  the  directive 
of  Lleuunant  General  Wedemeycr.  who  un- 
dertook a  special  mission  to  China  in  IMT. 
Wedemeyer  proposed  a  program  of  aid  to 
China  and  warned  that  Sovlettzation  at  China 
was  a  grave  danger  to  world  peace.  The 
indiulon  of  the  Wedemeyer  directive  served 
to  emphasize  the  suppression  of  ths  Marshall 
directive. 


The  Sitoatioa  in  Ckioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


or 
IN  TH«  SBNATE  OF  THg  UNTITD  BTATIS 

Wednesday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Times-Herald  Is  an 
e<litorlal  on  the  deplorable  situation  In 
China  and  developments  that  led  to  It. 
Since  developments  In  China  now  make 
It  imperative  upon  the  United  States  to 
develop  a  forthright,  clear  policy,  the 
Information  contained  in  this  editorial 
should  t>e  helpful  in  appraising  the  sit- 
uation. I  ask  unanimous  cotuent  for 
Insertion  of  the  editorial  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

SnTrmriT  oa  BrraATALt 

A  few  jarring  notes  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment white  pnp^  on  China  auBest  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  agents  made  positive  con- 
tributions to  China's  going  Communist. 

BLUNDEB  AT  YALTA 

One  such  allegation  is  made  in  the  long 
suppressed  report  of  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer. released  in  the  white  paper  2  years 
after  he  surveyed  prospects  in  China  for  Mr. 
Truman.  The  general  said,  "Indirectly,  the 
United  SUtes  facilitated  the  Soviet  program 
In  the  Far  Kast  by  agreeing  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference to  Russian  reentry  into  Manchuria, 
and  later  by  withholding  aid  from  the 
national  government." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  Alger  Hiss  as  adviser, 
made  the  deal  with  Stalin  at  Yalta,  where 
preeminent  intereets  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Manchurlan  area  were  acltnowledged  as 
part  of  the  price  for  bringing  Russia  Into  the 
war  with  Japan  for  a  scant  8  days. 

The  white  paper  shows  that  the  Yalta  sell- 
otit  of  nationalist  China  in  Febniary  1946 
was  a  product  of  Roosevelt's  personal  diplo- 
macy. He  and  W.  Averell  Harriman.  then 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  handled  the  details 
after  Roosevelt  had  Informed  his  Secretary 
of  SUf.  Bdward  R.  Stettlnius.  that  he  need 

noTTsranr  hiaanf . 

INCRIDULI  AOMiasiONS 

The  white  paper  uses  such  vague  phrase- 
ology in  describing  this  deal  as  "from  the 
available  evidence.  "  The  origin  and  author- 
ship of  the  reference  to  Russia's  preeminent 
intereets  are  said  to  be  still  obscure.  These 
are  certainly  among  the  strangest  admissions 
La  diplomatic  history. 

The  future  of  the  United  States,  of  China, 
and  of  the  world  were  gravely  altered  by 
what  was  written  and  signed,  but  no  one 
knows  who  wrote  the  terms. 

Ths  madnsss  of  this  whole  deal  was  eo- 
haneed  by  the  fact  that.  18  months  before 
Yalta,  Stalin  had  voluntarily  pledged  his 
word  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  enter  the 


Japanese  war  for  nothing.  ThU  pledge 
made  to  Hull  in  Moecow  on  October  30.  1043. 
Hull  states  in  his  memoirs.  "He  made  it  em- 
phatically, it  was  entirely  unsolicited,  and  he 
asked  nothing  in  return  "  There  were,  ha 
added,  "no  strings  attached  to  it." 
BooacvsLT's  saoKrN  woao 

Thus,  at  YalU.  Rooeevelt  broke  his  Cairo 
pledge  of  December  1.  1943,  that  Manchuria, 
would  be  restored  to  China.  That  pledge, 
made  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  head  of  tha 
NatlonalUt  Government  oi  China,  had  been 
given  only  a  month  after  Rooeevelt  had 
learned  from  Hull  that  Stalin  would  fight 
Japan  with  no  strings  attached.  This  his- 
toric reversal  is  one  of  the  major  mysteries 
of  recent  history. 

Any  attempt  at  explanation  involves  a 
choice  of  theories.  It  may  be  argued  that 
Rooeevelt  was  simply  stupid  or  that  at  Yalta 
he  was  scarcely  competent. 

It  may  be.  as  his  former  ambassador,  Wil- 
liam Bullitt,  states,  that  he  was  panicked 
into  a  needless  sell-out  of  China  because 
General  Marshall  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
staff  had  made  a  totally  vrrong  estimate  of 
Japan's  power  of  resistance. 

It  may  also  be  that  he  was  swayed  by  pro- 
Communist  advice  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, personified  at  Yalta  by  Hiss,  later  tried 
for  perjury  In  connection  with  charges  that 
he  served  Russia's  espionage  ring.  The  most 
direct  explanation  Is  that  Rooee\'elt  was  out 
to  commimlze  the  world. 

Bullitt  has  testified  to  how  thoroughly 
the  State  Department  and  other  New  Deal 
departmenu  were  infiltrated  by  clever  young 
men  wUllng  to  lie  in  favor  of  the  Communlat 
dictatorahip  and  who,  he  says,  became  coo« 
tempt ible  profiteers  of  American  disaster. 

THS  MAJOB  QtrxsnoN 

A.  A.  Berle.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  testlfymg  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee In  the  Ulss  case,  admitted  that  there 
was  a  pro-Russian  faction  In  the  State  De- 
partment in  1944.  the  year  leading  up  to 
Yalta,  and  that  Alger  Hiss  took  the  pro-Rus- 
sian point  of  view  and  wanted  to  appease 
Russia. 

Mr.  Berle  added  that  the  appointment  of 
Hiss  to  a  high  and  confidential  position  un- 
der Dean  Acheson.  now  Secretary  and  then 
Aselstant  Secretary  of  State,  worried  him  in 
his  capacity  as  security  officer  for  the  De- 
partment. 

The  whlU  book  on  China  leaves  the  major 
question  unanswered:  Was  China's  delivery 
Into  Communist  hands  and  into  the  Soviet 
orbit  the  result  ol  stupidity  or  betrayal? 


Antiqnated  Electoral  College 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THB  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATIS 

Wednesday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  ISiS  _ 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoiu)  an  article 
entitled  'Antiquated  Electoral  College,' 
published  in  the  Williams  County  Farm- 
ers Pre&?.  of  Willlston.  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

ANTigrATB)   KLrCTOftAL   COLXZCX 

How  different  today's  headlines  would  be  if 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  voters  for  President 
Truman  In  California  and  Ohio  had  voted 
fur  Mr.  Dewey  instead.    No,  It  wouldn't  have 
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thrown  the  election  to  Mr.  Dewey — It  wotild 
have  thrown  It  Into  the  House. 

There  wotild  have  been  tianner  headlines 
on  every  newspaper  in  the  coiuitry  from  day 
to  day  and  almost  from  hour  to  horn-  telling 
of  the  shifting  prospects  of  the  postelection 
struggle.  Foreign  news  would  have  been 
secondary,  for  the  United  States  would  have 
been  plunged  Into  one  of  those  dilemmas 
for  which  the  founding  fathers  made  inade- 
quate provision  a  centtiry  and  a  half  ago 
and  which  the  twelfth  amendment  of  1804 
did  not  settle. 

Some  of  tbe  biggest  news  stories  deal  with 
events  that  never  happened.  The  acadenuc 
observer  is  surprised  today  at  how  the  Na- 
tion can  graze  a  catastrophe  and  then  not 
do  very  much,  or  anything,  to  prevent  it 
from  recurring. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  Incident  that 
would  have  been  more  unsettling  to  Ameri- 
can stability,  in  domestic  or  international 
affairs,  than  an  indecisive  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  tension  would  have  mounted  from 
election  day  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. Would  It  be  Mr.  Dewey  or  Mr.  Tru- 
man? Nobody  could  say.  That  is  a  sitxiatlon 
that  the  United  States  has  narrowly  avoided. 

The  twelfth  amendment  was  declared  in 
effect  September  25.  1804.  after  a  deadlock 
between  Jefferson  and  Burr.  It  took  35  bal- 
lots in  the  Houee  of  Representatives  In  1800 
before  the  choice  fell  to  Jefferson.  Under 
1048  conditions,  is  might  as  easUy  have  taken 
35  ballots  in  the  House  to  choose  between 
Mr.  Deviey  and  Mr.  Truman. 

The  twelfth  amendment  requires  members 
of  the  electoral  college  to  vote  separately  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  It  was  thought 
that  the  problem  was  settled.  But  in  1835. 
when  the  electoral  coUege  faUed  to  choose 
a  President  and  Vice  President,  In  1837  when 
there  was  no  popular  choice  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  In  1876  in  the  TUden-Hayes  con- 
troversy. Congress  had  to  Uitervene  In  elec- 
tions again. 

The  Tllden-Hayes  contest  was  finally  de- 
cided by  reference  to  a  specially  constituted 
commission  composed  of  five  Senators,  five 
Representatives,  and  five  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Under  their  tutelage,  the  Presi- 
Idency  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hayes  by  the 
margin  of  one  electoral  vote — 185  to  184 — 
although  Mr.  Tllden  received  a  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote. 

It  looked  for  an  hour  ot  two  on  that  hectic 
election  morning  last  November  3  as  though 
we  were  going  to  have  a  new  Tilden-Hayes 
situation. 

U  Mr.  Dewey  had  carried  the  hairline  States 
of  California  and  Ohio,  each  with  25  votes, 
f^ie  electoral  vote  for  the  election  would  have 
been:  Truman.  253;  Dewey.  239;  Thurmond. 
39.  No  candidate  would  have  received  the 
266  votes  necessary  for  election.  The  elec- 
tion would  have  dropped  Into  the  House. 

Suppose  that  had  happened.  Imagine  the 
excitement  mounting  In  Washington  today 
as  the  time  approaches  for  the  new  House 
to  meet^anuary  3.  By  this  time  a  feverish 
logrolling  will  have  developed  Each  State 
will  have  one  vote  under  the  procedure.  The 
various  State  delegations  in  the  House  will 
caucus:  that  State's  single  vote  for  Mr.  Tru- 
man or  Mr.  Dewey  will  be  cast  on  the  basis 
of  the  majority. 

Tlie  confusion  by  now  Is  Incredible.  The 
Nation  has  learned  overnight  the  nuances  of 
a  complicated  election  game  in  the  tumult 
of  a  bitter  controversy.  Three  States,  for  ex- 
ample. Connecticut.  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
have  no  vote  to  cast  for  President  because 
their  delegations  are  evenly  divided  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  fact  that 
the  popular  vote  In  all  three  States  went  for 
Mr.  Truman  does  not  matter. 

Then  there  are  the  Thurmond  States :  Ala- 
bama. LouLsiaiw.  MlwWBlppl.  and  South  Caro- 
lina— four  votes.  They  are  enough  to  de- 
cide the  election,  for  otherwise  the  coimt 


stands  Truman  21.  Dewey  20.  with  25  needed 
for  election.  There  develops  the  grsatast  po- 
litical aucUon  in  history,  with  tndialleiraUc 
concessions  promised  the  minority  group. 

Such  a  result  would  have  been  a  perver- 
sion of  democracy  and  an  outrage.  Yet  that 
Is  what  happened  in  1876  and  almost  hap- 
pened In  1948.  Unless  antiquated  laws  are 
changed  by  constitutional  amendment.  It  may 
happen  again  at  any  time. 


A  Fi^ht  for  the  CoBsnaier  of  Natural  Gas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  Missomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  August  6,  1949.  This 
editorial  recounts  another  of  the  many 
battles  fought  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents by  one  of  Missouri's  most  distin- 
giiished  Congressmen.  Representative 
John  B.  StauvAN.  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Sin- 
LivAN  in  his  several  terms  in  Congress  has 
a  record  which  makes  completely  clear 
his  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  Is  privileged  to  represent. 

Early  In  this  session  Mr.  Sttllivan  rec- 
ognized the  threat  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic in  the  prop<»ed  amendments  to  the 
Natural  Oas  Act.  He  made  a  thorough 
study  of  all  of  the  implications  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  so  that  he  might 
alert  his  colleagues  to  the  dangers  to 
the  consuming  public  in  the  legislation. 
This  timely  action  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
SiTLLTVAN.  and  others,  resulted  in  a  much 
closer  vote  on  final  passage  than  could 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  Smxrv.AN.  with 
others,  made  a  radio  broadcast  which 
was  heard  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, in  his  effort  to  alert  the  people  to 
the  significance  of  this  legislation,  which 
in  many  areas  was  given  virtually  no 
publicity. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial 

follows: 

AGAIN   THE    NATUaAL-CAS   GSAB 

When  RepresenUtive  Sttu-tvan,  of  St. 
Louis,  rose  In  the  House  to  attack  a  bill  re- 
leasing natural-gas  producers  from  Federal 
regulations,  he  was  defending  his  constitu- 
ents against  legalized  extortion.  He  was 
asserting  that  a  monopoly  like  the  natural- 
gas  business  can  be  tolerated  only  when  the 
public  retains  effective  control  of  Its  prices. 
He  made  his  point  In  a  striking  example. 
Laclede  Gas  Ught  Co..  which  distributes  gas 
in  the  St.  Louis  community,  and  the  pipe- 
line cauipany  that  brings  it  here,  are  under 
public  regulation.  But  for  a  time  the  third 
companv,  which  supplies  the  gas  at  the  field, 
was  not  regulated,  and  ite  price  was  then 
8.31  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  gas 
producers  were  brought  under  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  price  fell  to 
4.66  cents — almost  one-half. 

If  control  is  wrested  from  the  FPC.  the 
price  will  rise  again.  One  of  the  ripper  bill's 
prime  movers.  Senator  Kcxa.  a  man  with  ex- 
ten^ve  oU  and  gas  interests,  admits  It  would 
put  money  In  his  pocket.  The  stakes  are 
huge.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  mere  5-percent 
price  Increase  during  the  life  of  the  gas 
deposits  would  enrich  producers  more  than 
•1.500.000.000  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  alone. 


Tbe  feeble  pretext  has  been  offered  tliat 
tbe  gas-producing  States  wlU  keep  the  prlea 
fair  if  Federal  control  te  lifted.  But  thCT* 
Is  a  powerful  clamor  In  those  States  to  nicz 
the  gas-constunlng  regions  for  all  the  traffic 
will  bear  and  several  Southwestern  utility 
commissions  have  shown  long  since  that  the 
oil  and  gas  industry's  wlahes  are  their  law. 
Even  if  the  States  wanted  to  play  fair.  Mr. 
StruTVAK  and  other  disaenters  have  vramed 
that  they  cannot  touch  rates  on  Interstate 
movemoits  of  gas.  Thiu,  the  Intent  of  the 
pending  bill  is  to  free  the  producers  from 
either  Federal  or  State  regulation — to  give 
them  a  free  hand  on  constimers'  pocketbooks. 

A  milder  version  of  this  grab  was  defeated 
in  a  Senate  committee  last  year,  but  tha 
bolder  194^  attempt  has  cleared  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committees.  What- 
ever else  the  sins  of  the  Eightieth  Congreaa 
were,  this  thing  was  too  raw  to  swallow. 
What  about  the  Eighty-first,  the  Congreaa 
elected  to  bring  the  people  a  fairer  deal? 


Wkitker  the  Good  Nei(hbor  Policy  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALxroaxu 

IN  THS  H0178E  OF  RSPBBBCNTATIVI8 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  CoveumoMAL  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  foUowmg  rather 
startling  communication  from  a  busi- 
nessman in  Argentina.  Here  is  a  brief 
example  of  what  the  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy means  to  American  business.  What 
is  our  State  Department  doing  at)out  it? 

BiTENOS  AxBZS.  July  1.  1949. 
8\:bject:  Galvanised  barbed  wire  and  market 

conditions. 
James  S.  Bakzs  Co.. 

San  Francisco,  Calif..  V.  S.  A. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  James  S.  Baker.) 

DSAS  Mx.  Baksb:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  dated  May  18  and  on 
arrival  of  same  the  indicated  quotations  were 
submitted  to  the  importing  trade,  but  no  or- 
ders could  be  obtained  due  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Argentine  Central  Bank  to  grant  Import 
permits  and  monetary  dollar  exchange  for 
establishing  confirmed  and  irrevocable  let- 
ters of  credit. 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  to  have  to  in- 
form you.  the  optimistic  information  given 
to  you  in  my  letter  No.  25  of  May  13  pertain- 
ing to  the  favorable  developments  for  the 
Interchange  of  commerce,  has  again  been 
displaced  by  the  new  trade  agreement  signed 
on  June  27.  in  Buenos  Aires,  between  Argen- 
tina and  Great  Britain,  governing  commer- 
cial and  financial  relatldru  between  their 
countries  for  the  next  5  years,  having  a  total 
tvirn-over  for  the  Indicated  period  will  gross 
1.253.175.600  pounds  sterling  to  become 
effected  today,  which  In  all  probabUlty  you 
have  read  about  in  the  United  States  press. 

The  exchange  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  as  follows: 

Argentina  will  supply  Britain  annually 
with— 

Three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  meat,  with 
promises  of  more  If  possible. 

Sixty  thotisand  tons  of  pork,  if  available. 

Fifty-three  million  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  foodstu-s,  cereals, 
and  forage. 

Ten  million  pounds  sterling  worth  of  lin- 
seed oil. 
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MliMtacn  mllUon  pouoda  vtcrllng  worth  of 

vtxrmct,  r»w   wool 

Oraat  Britain  vUl  malu  aT«Uabl«  annual 
•blpmokt*  to  Argentina — 

On*  ■»'****^  dgbt  hundred  thousand  tona 
Of  crude  petroleum. 

•n^ree   mllltow    eeven   hundred   and  Afty 
at  Xoal  oU. 
an4  fifty  tbouaand  tons  at 
and  other  bypvodueta. 
On*  »i«M**"  five  hundred  tboae— d  toae  o< 


•niirty  thonieend  tooa  of  tlnplate. 

One  hundred  tlMOMUUl  tons  o(  Iron  and 
il.  aa  well  aa  an  unapcclflcd  quantity  of 
other  oommodltlea.  Including  producu  you 
have  available  for  export. 

Tba  MarahaU  aid  for  the  recovery  at  tha 
!•  waatarn  Suropean  naUona  baa  become  a 
nmk  flanta  Claua  for  Argentina  to  arrange 
gosh  advantageoua  commercial  treatlca  with 
a  nombar  at  them  to  the  detriment  of  tha 
United  Statea  of  America.  It  is  extremely 
dttleult  to  forecast  where  all  this  mnneuver- 
tsff  would  lead,  ultimately  the  western  Euro- 
pean powers  and  Che  United  States  will  work 
themaehrea  Into  a  dUBcuIt  commercial  snag, 
between  the  sterling  and  the  dollar  areas 
with  Argentina  an  important  element. 

The  eatablUbed  Argentine  nxed  dollar  lm< 
port  quota  for  the  United  States  of  America 
will  hold  Importations  down  to  a  compara- 
tively low  level,  for  the  purpoae  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  dollars,  for  Argentina  to  de- 
crease the  approximately  $200,000,000  over- 
due account  It  owes  the  United  Statea  of 
America  exporters,  which  will  be  liquidated 
on  the  declared  basis  of  20  percent  payment 
of  the  dollars  earred  through  future  exp>orts 
to  United  States  of  America  and  In  conse- 
quence It  will  take  qtilte  some  time  to  ac- 
complish and  will  materially  reduce  grant- 
ing import  permits  and  monetary  dollar  ex- 
change for  establishing  confirmed  and  Irre- 
vocaMa  lettara  of  credit  to  import  commodl- 
ttaa  from  United  Statea  of  America. 

At  the  present  time  the  Importers  are 
only  Interested  to  obtain  quotations  from 
Great  Briuln.  Prance.  Italy,  and  western 
Oarmany  for  payment  In  tha  currency  of  the 
raapactlva  country,  which  will  reatrlct  me  In 
the  near  future  to  obtain  orders  for  the  prod- 
ucts you  have  available  for  export. 

With  kind  regards  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely. 

W.  D.  CDRX. 


Pericle*  and  die  BraiuAa  Fann  PUa 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  raMNSTLVAWU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRZSENTATTVSS 
Wednesday.  AuQtut  10.  J949 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  imdar 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RBcotJ).  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  by  Arthur  Kroek 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Tli 
August  9.  1949: 

Ijt  TWB  HancM 


AlfO  THS  WHAMWAM  WAMM  rUUS 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WsaHUMTOM.  August  6. — When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Afrlctilture.  Mr.  Brannan.  was  ex- 
pounding his  new  farm  plan  before  a  oom- 
mlttaa  of  Oougraaa  recently,  a  member  aakcd 
who  would  pay  the  eoata  (Mr.  Brannan  baa 
aacrtnad  to  aatlmata  thaaa)  at  a  support 
policy  which  would  maintain  floors  undar 
farm  prtcea  but  let  ttoMK  iBd  lower  levels 
in  coosumers-  marketa.     Tha  Secretary.  wlUi 


candor  unusual  tn  Washington,  replied. 
"Well.  It  comes  out  of  the  taspafar." 

This  kind  of  Incident  alwsfs  tepels  C.  W. 
Dressier,  associate  editor  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Trlbiuie,  to  turn  for  precedents  to  the 
blstorlea  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  He 
paocaada  on  the  sound  theory  that,  especially 
la  polttlcs.  there  is  nothing  new  under  tha 
sun.  and  that  this  can,  almost  invariably, 
be  demonstrated  In  the  records  of  early  dvU- 
Ixatlon.  BUhop  Tblrlwall's  standard  History 
of  Greece  provided  the  parallel  Mr.  Dressier 
wac  sure  he  would  find:  It  occurred  In  the 
time  of  Pericles  and  his  Athenian  new  deal. 

That  statesman  believed  In  plentiful  ben- 
efices to  the  people,  but  he  thought  they 
should  oome  from  the  state  and  not  from 
the  private  wealth  of  the  aristocracy.  Some 
historians  say  that  Pericles'  motive  for  put- 
ting nearly  everybody  on  the  state  pay  roll 
was  to  acquire  and  hold  power  for  himself 
and  not,  as  other  historians  contend,  to  pro- 
mote the  enlightened  purpose  that  all  citi- 
zens take  greater  interest  In  the  state.  At 
Any  rate,  his  own  purse  was  not  sulDcient  to 
match  the  private  funds  distributed  among 
the  people. 

An  old,  old  device 

"Accordingly,"  writes  Aristotle  (quoted  In 
the  Thlrlwall  history  tmearthed  by  Mr  Drcaa- 
ler).  "he  [Pericles]  took  the  advice  of  Dam- 
onidea  of  Ola  •  •  •  which  was  that,  as 
ba  waa  beaten  In  the  matter  of  private  poa- 
saaakms,  be  should  make  presents  to  the  peo- 
ple from  their  own  property."  In  the  Trib- 
une Mr.  Dressier  commented  on  this  and  on 
Mr.  Brannan's  reply  to  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  follows: 

-Since  the  American  taxpayers  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  the  I»250.000.000  000  na- 
tional) debt,  with  Interest,  all  of  the  bene- 
fits they  have  received  have  come  out  of  their 
own  property.  And  from  now  on  it  may  be 
more  painful.  The  big  taxpayers  cannot  pay 
much  more  without  loss  of  all  incentive. 
Corporation  taxes  are  simply  concealed  sales 
taxes,  reflected  in  the  prices  consumers  pay 
for  their  goods  and  services. 

"Mr.  Brannan  Is  correct  In  saying  that  the 
cost  of  bis  farm  plan  would  'come  out  of  the 
taxpayer.'  One  of  the  arts  of  politics  Is  to 
conceal  the  fact,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed 
much  longer.  For,  as  a  political  observer 
said  some  years  ago,  the  Government  has  only 
two  ways  to  get  money.  It  can  borrow  or  It 
can  take.  And  the  borrowing  baa  almoat 
reached  Its  limit." 

Ttaaaa  simple  truths,  spplled  to  the  admin- 
istration's new  farm  plan,  and  to  the  un- 
wUllngneaa  of  the  Secretary  even  to  venture 
a  gueaa  as  to  coat,  blocked  the  propoaad  leg- 
islation. What  was  represented  as  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun  was  readily  exposed 
as  the  same  idea,  old  even  when  Pertclea  ad- 
vanced It,  of  giving  their  own  money  to  the 
people  In  the  form  of  subsidies  and  then  tak- 
ing It  back  by  taxation.  But  neither  this  ex- 
posure nor  the  lack  of  a  cost  estimate  was 
what  made  the  going  so  roUKh  for  the  Bran- 
nan plan.  Kconomlc  groups  have  been  sim- 
ilarly favored  by  legislation  which  has  easily 
gone  through  Congress  on  the  argument  that 
the  graduated  Income  tax  would  take  from 
the  proaperous  few  the  money  to  pay  for 
grants  to  the  many. 

Ah  unusual  comWnation  of  antis 
The  Brannan  plan  ran  Into  trouble  at 
the  Capitol  for  three  reaaons  which  did  not 
materializa  against  the  prior  Periclean 
projects.  1.  Por  the  first  time  representa- 
tives of  the  great  majority  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation lined  up  with  tha  economy  bloc,  and 
that  la  a  larger  voting  group  than  can  be 
miiatarsd  by  tha  labor  organisations  and 
some  consumers'  spokesmen  who  favcv  the 
plan.  2.  Por  the  flrat  time  in  recent  memory 
raaUaatloa  aaemad  to  spread  In  tba  oonatl- 
tuandaa  at  Oongraaa  that  conoaalM  taxaa 
bring  up  the  lev  lea  on  the  many  much  near- 
er than  appaara  to  tha  parcantagaa 


against  the  few:  and  that  the  more  the  Gov- 
ernment spends,  and  the  more  ita  coats  ex- 
ceed its  revenues,  the  harsher  this  tact  will 
become.  8.  Por  the  first  time  the  farm 
population  rebelled  powerfully  agalnat  tha 
Government  regimentation  that  muat  ac- 
company all  support  plana. 

The  Periclean  political  method,  projected 
Into  the  eras  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Pair 
Deal,  has  not  lost  favor  as  such.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  tax-tbe-wealtb  phlloaophy 
by  which  latter-day  politicians  hLve  used 
everybody's  earnings  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves In  power  la  leea  popular  than  It  waa 
with  the  great  Amerljan  majority.  Tba 
Brannan  plan  Is  merely  too  obvious  an  ex- 
ample: there  Is  too  much  D\aglc  in  Its  opera- 
tion as  expounded:  and  It  rtina  Into  a  for- 
tuitoiis  combination  of  unvuual  atrangth. 

Determination  to  get  what  It  recommends, 
even  stubbornness  In  that  quest,  la,  how- 
ever, a  leading  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  bis  administration.  Almost  never 
do  they  say  die.  Proposals  are  before  Con- 
greaa  giving  Mr.  Brannan's  project  some- 
thing at  a  trial  run,  which  might  save  many 
faces,  including  the  President's,  for  the  tlma 
being.  But  If  this  trial  run  ever  makes  a 
political  derby  winner  out  of  the  Brannan 
plan  the  best  judges  of  Congress  will  mlsa 
their  guess. 


Think  of  the  Next  Geaeratioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHuarrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augiist  10.  1949 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  made  a 
notable  address  at  Stanford  University 
in  California,  which  I  should  like  to  In- 
clude here: 

TBIint  or  THE  NXXT  OCNnUTIOIf 

My  first  duty  Is  to  acknowledge  your  gen- 
erous reception  and  these  most  generous 
glfu  to  the  library. 

It  la  now  34  years  since  this  Library  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  was  founded. 
Over  these  years  friends  of  the  library  have 
contributed  over  $3,450,000  toward  lU  sup- 
port. And  of  prtceleaa  value  have  been  tha 
millions  of  documents  and  materials  fur- 
nished freely  by  hundreds  of  individuals 
and  three-score  governments. 

This  institution  is  not  a  dead  storage.  It 
la  a  living  thing  which  over  the  years  will 
correct  a  vast  amount  of  error  in  the  history 
of  these  troubled  times.  It  will  also  teach 
the  stern  lessons  of  how  nations  may  avoid 
war  and  revolution. 

Not  being  a  Government  institution.  It  has 
never  received  a  dime  from  Government 
sources,  and  Its  scholars  therefore  can  be  aa 
free  as  the  Sierra  winds  In  Its  use  and  In  the 
expreealon  of  objective  truth. 

TMS   NKXD  FOB  SOMX  NATIONAL  THZMKUM 

In   the  somber  situation  of  tba  world  Z 

would   be  derelict  if  today  I  dl 

lighter  side  of    life   instead   of   tba 
Isauaa  which  weigh  on  my  heart. 

Some  of  you  wui  know  that  during  tha 
past  2  years  I  have  added  somawbat  to  my 
prevloua  knowledge  of  the  currenu  of  gov- 
ernment In  this  Republic.  Beyond  the  im- 
'T^*<ttata  proMama  or  efDclent  organiaauon  of 
the  PMIaral  dapartaaanu.  there  arlae  from 
thaaa  tawMtattons  some  grave  questlona  aa 
to  our  wbola  future  as  a  nation. 

Now,  aa  never  before,  wa  need  thlnklnf 
on  some  of  theaa  queatlona.    If  America  la 
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to  be  rtm  by  the  people.  It  Is  the  people  who 
must  think.  And  we  do  not  need  to  put  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes  to  think.  Nor  should 
our  minds  work  like  a  sundial  which  records 
only  sunshine.  Our  thinking  must  square 
against  some  lessons  of  history,  some  prln- 
ciplea  of  government  and  morals,  if  we  would 
preaarve  the  rights  and  dignity  of  men  to 
which  this  Nation  is  dedicated. 

The  real  test  of  our  thinking  Is  not  so 
much  the  next  election  as  It  is  the  next 
generation. 

I  am  not  ^olng  to  offer  you  solutions 
to  our  nstlonal  ills.  But  I  shall  lUt  some 
Items  for  thought.  Perhaps  in  Japanese- 
IfeiglUh  a  subhead  would  be  "Bring  feet  from 
Aouds  into  swamp  where  we  now  are." 

THE  GROWTH  OF  ftPCNDINO 

Wa  must  wish  to  maintain  a  dynamic 
progrMAlve  people.  No  nation  can  remain 
static  and  survive.  But  dynamic  progress 
is  not  made  with  dynamite.  And  that  dyna- 
mite today  Is  the  geometrical  Increase  of 
spending  by  our  governments — Federal, 
State,  and  local. 

Perhaps  I  can  visualize  what  this  growth 
has  been  Twenty  years  ago.  all  varieties  of 
government,  omitting  Federal  debt  service, 
cost  the  average  family  less  than  $200  an- 
nually. Today,  also  omitting  debt  service,  it 
costs  an  average  family  about  »1,300  an- 
nually. 

This  la  bad  enough.  But  beyond  this  Is 
the  alarming  fact  that  at  this  moment  exec- 
utives and  legislatures  are  seriously  propos- 
ing projects  which  If  enacted  would  add  one- 
third  more  annually  to  our  spending.  Add 
to  these  the  debt  service  and  the  average  fam- 
ily mav  be  oaylng  »1  900  yearly  taxes.  They 
may  get  a  little  back  If  they  live  to  over  65 
years  of  age. 

THX  CHOVrtH  or  BUREAUCaACT 

No  doubt  life  was  simpler  about  147  years 
ago.  when  our  Government  got  well  under 
way.  At  that  time  there  was  less  than  one 
government  employee.  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal Including  the  paid  military,  to  each  120 
of  the  population.  Twenty  years  ago.  there 
was  one  government  employee  to  about  40 
of  the  population.  Today,  there  is  one  gov- 
ernment employee  to  about  every  22  of  the 
population.  Worse  than  this,  there  is  today 
one  ({overnment  employee  to  about  8  of  the 
working  population. 

THK   GROWTH   Or  DEPENDENCT 

Twenty  years  ago, "persons  directly  or  In- 
directly recelvlne  regular  moneys  from  the 
Government— that  is.  officials,  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, pensioners,  subsidized  persons  and  em- 
ployees of  contractors  working  exclusively 
for  the  Government — represented  about  1 
person  in  every  40  of  the  population. 

TtKlay  about  1  person  out  of  every  7 
In  the  population  Is  a  regular  recipient  of 
Government  moneys.  If  those  of  age  are  all 
married,  they  comprise  about  one-half  the 
voters  of  the  last  Presidential  election. 

Think  It  over. 

WOXKINC  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  long  run  It  Is  the  average  working 
citizen  who  pays  by  hidden  and  other  taxes. 
I  have  made  up  a  little  table  showing  the 
number  of  days  which  this  kind  of  citizen 
must  work  on  average  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Days'  tpork 

Obllgatloivs  from  former  wars H 

Defense  and  cold  war 24 

Other  Federal  expenditures —         12 

State  and  local  expenditures 14 

Total  thus  far •! 

But  beyond  this  the  serloxisly  proposed 
further  spending  now  in  process  will  take 
another  20  days'  work  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Citizen. 

Taking  out  holiday*.  Sundays,  and  average 
vacations,  there  are  about  235  working  days 
In  tbfl  year.     Therefore,  thU  toUl  of  81  days 


work  a  year  for  taxes  Is  about  1  week  out  of 
very  month. 

You  might  want  to  work  for  your  famUy 
Instead  of  paying  for  a  gigantic  bureaucracy. 

Think  it  over.  • 

CONTISCATION    OF    SAVINC8 

To  examine  what  we  are  doing,  we  must 
get  away  from  such  sunshine  figures  as  the 
gross  national  Income.  We  must  reduce  our 
problem  to  the  possible  savings  of  the  people 
after  a  desirable  standard  of  living.  If  we 
adopt  the  Federal  Government's  estimate 
or  such  a  desirable  standard,  then,  the  actual, 
and  the  seriously  proposed,  national  and 
local  governmental  spending  will  absorb  be- 
tween 75  percent  to  85  percent  of  all  the  sav- 
ings of  the  people.  In  practice  It  does  not 
work  evenly.  The  few  will  have  aome  sav- 
ings, but  the  many  must  reduce  their  stand- 
ard of  living  to  pay  the  Ux  collector. 

And  It  is  out  of  savings  that  the  people 
must  provide  their  Individual  and  family  se- 
curity. Prom  savings  they  muat  buy  their 
homes,  their  farms,  and  their  Insurance.  It 
Is  from  their  savings  finding  their  way  Into 
investment  that  we  sustain  and  stimulate 
progress  In  our  productive  system. 

One  end  result  of  the  actual  and  prop>osed 
spendlngs  and  taxes  to  meet  them  Is  that 
the  Government  becomes  the  major  source  of 
credit  and  capital  to  the  economic  sy^em. 
At  best  the  small -business  man  Is  starved 
In  the  capital  he  can  find.  Venture  caplUl 
to  develop  new  Ideas  tends  to  become  con- 
fined to  the  large  corporations  and  they  grow 
bigger.  Governmenu  do  not  develop  gadgets 
of  improved  living. 

Another  end  result  Is  to  expose  all  our  in- 
dependent colleges  and  other  privately  sup- 
fKjrted  Institutions  to  the  risk  of  becoming 
dependent  upon  the  state.  Then  through 
politics  we  will  undermine  their  Independ- 
ence which  gives  stimulus  to  Government- 
supported  Institutions. 

No  nation  grows  stronger  by  subtraction. 

Think  It  over. 

GOVERNMENT  BORROWING 

It  Is  proposed  that  we  can  avoid  these  dis- 
asters by  more  Government  borrowing.  That 
Is  a  device  to  load  our  extravagance  and  waste 
on  to  the  next  generation.  But  Increasing 
Government  debts  can  carry  Immediate  pun- 
ishment for  that  Is  the  road  to  Inflation. 
There  Is  far  more  courage  In  reducing  our 
debts  than  In  Increasing  them.  And  that  Is 
a  duty  to  our  children. 

INCREASING  TAXES 

And  there  Is  no  room  for  this  spending 
and  taxes  except  to  cut  the  sUndard  of  liv- 
ing of  most  of  our  people.  It  Is  easy  to  say 
Increase  corporation  taxes.  That  Is  an  Illu- 
sion. The  bulk  of  corporation  taxes  Is  passed 
on  to  the  consumer — that  Is  to  every  family. 
It  is  easy  to  say  increase  taxes  on  the  higher 
personal  Income  brackeU.  But  If  all  Incomes 
over  $8,000  a  year  were  confiscated.  It  would 
cover  less  than  10  percent  of  these  actual 
and  proposed  spendlngs. 

The  main  road  Is  to  reduce  spending  and 
waste  and  defer  some  desirable  things  for  a 
while.  ■ 

WE  CANNOT  HAVK  EVERTTHING  AT  ONCB 

There  are  many  absolute  necessities  and 
there  are  many  less  urgent  meritorious  and 
desirable  things  that  every  individual  family 
In  the  Nation  would  like  to  have  but  cannot 
afford.  To  spend  for  them  or  borrow  money 
for  them  would  endanger  the  family  home 
and  the  family  life.  So  It  U  with  the  na- 
tional family. 

So  long  as  we  must  support  the  necessary 
national  defense  and  cold  war  at  a  coat  of  34 
days  work  per  year  to  Mr.  Average  W.  Cltl- 
aen  there  are  many  comforting  things  that 
should  be  deferred  if  we  do  not  wish  to  go 
down  this  road  to  ruin  of  our  national  fam- 
Uy life. 

Think  It  over. 


THE    BACK    ROAD   TO    COIXECTIVISM 

Along  this  road  of  spending,  the  Govern- 
ment either  takes  over,  which  Is  socialism, 
or  dictates  Institutional  and  economic  Ufa 
which  Is  fascism. 

The  American  mind  is  troubled  by  tha 
growth  of  collectivism  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  a  few  hundred  thousand  Commu- 
nists and  their  fellow  travelers  in  this  coun- 
try. They  cannot  destroy  the  Republle. 
They  are  a  nuisance  and  require  attentloo. 
We  also  have  the  doctrinaire  sodallsu  wbo 
peacefully  dream  of  their  Utopia. 

But  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  ftiBty- 
mlnded  people  who  are  engineering  a  com- 
promise with  all  these  European  Infactlooa. 
They  fall  to  realize  that  our  American  aya- 
tem  has  grown  away  from  the  systems  of 
Europe  for  230  years.  They  have  the  foolish 
notion  that  a  collectlvlst  economy  can  at  tha 
same  time  preserve  personal  liberty  and  con- 
stitutional government. 

The  steady  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  by  this  compromised  collectlvlst  sys- 
tem under  the  title  "Austerity  in  England 
Should  Be  a  Sufficient  Spectacle."  It  alma 
at  a  fuller  life  but  It  ends  In  a  ration. 

Most  Americans  do  not  believe  in  theaa 
compromises  with  collectivism.  But  they 
do  not  realize  that  through  governmental 
spending  and  taxes,  our  Nation  Is  blissfully 
driving  down  the  back  road  to  It  at  top  speed. 

In  the  end  these  solutions  of  national 
problems  by  spending  are  always  the  same — 
power,  more  power,  more  centralization  In 
the  hands  of  the  state. 

We  have  not  had  a  great  socialization  of 
property,  but  we  are  on  the  last  mile  to  col- 
lectivism through  governmental  collection 
and  spending  of  the  savings  of  the  people. 

Think  It  over. 

rOOLING    THE    FEOFLE'S    THINKING 

A  device  of  these  advocates  of  gigantic 
spending  is  the  manipulation  of  words, 
phrases,  and  slogans  to  convey  new  meanings 
different  from  those  we  have  long  understood. 
These  malign  distortions,  drug  thinking. 
They  drown  it  in  emotion.  We  see  Goveru- 
ment  borrowing  and  spending  transferred 
Into  the  soft  phrase  'deficit  spending  "  The 
slogan  of  a  "welfare  state"  has  emerged  as  a 
disguise  for  the  totalitarian  state  by  the 
route  of  spending.  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
not  recognize  this  distortion  of  his  simple 
word  "welfare"  In  the  Constitution.  Jef- 
ferson's Idea  of  the  meaning  of  welfare  lies  in 
his  statement.  "To  preserve  our  Independ- 
ence •  •  •,  v»e  must  nu^e  a  choice  be- 
tween economy  and  liberty  or  profusion  and 
servitude.  •  •  •  If  we  can  prevent  gov- 
ernment from  wresting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them 
we  shall  be  happy." 

Another  of  these  distortions  Is  by  those 
who  support  such  a  state  and  call  tbemselvea 
liberals.  John  Morley  would  not  recognlaa 
them. 

Out  of  these  slogans  and  pihraaea  and  new 
meanings  of  words  come  vague  promises  and 
misty  mirages,  such  as  "security  from  tha 
cradle  to  the  grave,"  which  frustrate  thoaa 
basic  humsm  Impulses  to  production  which 
make  a  dynamic  nation. 

Think  It  ovw. 

WHERE   BLAME   MUST    BK   PLACED 

It  Is  customary  to  blame  the  administra- 
tions or  the  legislatures  for  this  gigantic  In- 
crease in  sp>endlng,  these  levies  on  the  Na- 
tion's workdays,  and  this  ride  to  a  dead 
end  of  QUI  unique  and  successful  American 
system.  A  large  cause  of  this  growing  con- 
fiscation of  the  work  of  the  people  by  our 
various  governments  Is  the  multitude  of 
great  pressure  groups  among  our  citizens. 
Also  the  State  and  mvmlcipal  governments 
pressurize  the  Federal  Government.  And 
within  the  Federal  Government  are  preaturm 
groups  building  their  own  empires. 

flgfUiiliin  of  groups  and  agencies  against 
tba  people  as  a  whole  is  not  a  procaaa  oX 
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freein«n.  Special  prlTlleg*  eltb«r  to  bustncM 
«r  poups  U  not  liberty. 

Many  of  tbetc  groupa  maintain  paid  lobbies 
In  Waahlngton  or  In  tbe  8Ut«  capltola  to 
pr«M  th«tr  dalma  upon  tbe  admlnUtratlons 
or  ttaa  leftalatitres. 

Our  reprcaentattvea  muat  run  for  election. 
They  cas  ba  defeated  by  these  pressure 
groups.  Our  oCclato  are  forced  to  think  In 
terms  of  pressure  groups,  not  In  terms  of 
need  of  the  whole  people. 

Perhaps  sc^ne  of  my  listeners  object  to 
somebody  else's  pressure  group.  Perhaps  you 
support  one  of  your  own.  Perhaps  some  cf 
you  do  not  protest  that  your  leader*  ars  not 
acting  with  your  authority. 

Think  It  orer. 

IN  COMCLimON 

And  finally,  may  I  say  that  thinking  and 
debate  on  these  questions  must  not  be 
limited  to  legislative  halls.  We  should  debate 
them  In  every  school.  We  should  resort  to 
the  old  cracker  barrel  debate  In  every  comer 
grocery.  There  phrases  and  slogans  can  be 
tllSBOiii  i1  in  common  sense  and  Integrity. 

A  splendid  storehouse  of  Integrity  and 
freedom  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  In  this  dny  of  confusion,  of 
peril  to  liberty,  our  high  duty  Is  to  see  that 
this  storehouse  Is  not  robbed  cf  Its  contents. 

We  dare  not  see  the  birthright  of  posterity 
to  IndlTldual  Independence.  Initiative,  snd 
freedom  of  choice  bartered  for  a  mess  of  a 
collectlvlst  system. 

Iffy  word  to  you.  my  fellow  citizens,  on  this 
seventy-fifth  birthday  Is  this:  The  founding 
fathers  dedicated  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment "to  secure  the  blessings  cf  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  of  this 
generation  Inherited  this  precious  blessing. 
Yet  as  spendthrifts  we  sre  on  cur  way  to 
rob  posterity  of  Its  inheritance. 

The  American  people  have  solved  many 
great  crises  In  national  life.  The  qualities  at 
self-restraint,  of  Integrity,  of  conscience  and 
coiuage  stlii  live  In  our  people.  It  is  not  too 
l««e  to  summon  these  qualltiea. 


Herbert  Hoorer'i  Belated  Popalarity  Is 
?T—f  Tkat  Rif  ia  Will  PrevaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
living  ex-President  of  the  United 
States — Hert)ert  Hoover — Is  75  years  old 
today.  Frank  Kent,  noted  and  highly 
regarded  political  reporter.  ha5  written 
that  it  is  an  event  which  Justifies  recall- 
ing certain  facts  and  reflecting  on  cer- 
tain things.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  an  article  by  Mr.  Kent 
which  should  be  read  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike: 

PBOOr  THAT  BtS«T  PBBVAILS 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 
Vsdnaaday  the  only  living  ex-Presl- 
tfetit  <d  tJM  Unitsd  SUtes— Herbert  Hoover — 
will  be  75  years  old.  It  is  an  event  which 
justlQes  recallliic  esrtain  facU  and  rcflscting 
upon  certain  ttolBCik 

Too  seldom  in  this  troubled  and  Imperfect 
world  doss  the  right  prevail  or  do  we  live  to 
•ee  justice  done.  Particularly  Is  this  trus  In 
the  case  of  our  public  men.  Regularly,  the 
cheap  and  Hashy  trltunph  over  the  solid  and 
sincere.    Par  too  infrequsnUy  does  reuibu- 


tlon  overtake  the  scUlsh  and  shoddy,  and 
usually  appreciation  oomes  too  late  to  the 
truly  great.  The  prsssnt  high  position  of  Wr. 
Hoover,  Indisputably  our  most  distinguished 
private  citlnfl.  along  with  the  great  esteem 
and  Appreciation  In  which,  regardless  at  party 
or  class,  he  Is  held  by  the  American  people 
generally,  la  a  thrilling  demonstration  that 
occasionally  the  right  really  does  prevail  and 
this  appreciation  comes  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Sixteen  years  ago  when  he  left  the  White 
House  Mr.  Hoover's  popularity  was  so  low  as 
to  be  practically  nonexistent.  He  had,  of 
course,  many  devoted  personal  friends  In  the 
country  but  the  masses  ct  tbe  people  had  been 
turned  against  him  by  a  campaign  of  un- 
precedented malignity  and  unparalleled  mts- 
representatlon.  This,  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Charles  Mlchelson,  pubrtclty  director 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  had 
been  going  on  for  3  ye<\r8.  The  depression, 
for  which  no  Informed  man  believed  Mr. 
Hoover  even  remotely  rsspooslble.  gave  the 
left-wing  columnists  thetr  great  opportunity 
to  assail  him  from  every  quarter. 

Disgracefully,  this  continued  with  Increas- 
ed malevolence  In  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  was  enthusiastically  Joined  in  by 
the  horde  of  smart  alecks,  cheap  wlU.  crack- 
pots and  Soapy  Sams  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt 
brought  to  Washington.  Mr  Roosevelt  him- 
self behaved  with  unbelievable  smallness. 
carrying  his  personal  vlndlctlveness  to  the 
point  where,  with  his  country  at  war  and 
full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hoover's  desire  to 
serve,  he  cngrlly  refvised  to  avail  himself  of 
his  outstanding  experience  and  ability  In 
any  capacity.  By  that  tim»-  popular  opinion 
had  liegun  to  turn  toward  Mr  Hoover,  but 
In  the  first  8  years  after  his  1933  defeat 
the  Roosevelt  administration  had  made  It 
more  or  less  a  popular  pastime  to  disparage 
Mr.  Hoover.  It  seemed  for  a  while  as  If 
everybody  was  doing  It.  Even  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  tribute  as  that  paid  Mr.  Hoover  last 
week  In  Congress  would  have  horrified  the 
White  House  during  the  Rooeevelt  regime. 
He  was  htsssd  in  a  New  York  theater  and 
booed  at  a  ball  game.  Even  that  Incredible 
plsos  of  Roosevelt  spite  In  changing  the 
name  of  Hoover  Dam  to  Boulder  Dam  aroused 
no  public  protest,  although  the  act  of  Con- 
gress In  restoring  the  name  In  1947  met  with 
overwhelming  public  approval. 

However,  long  before  that  the  tide  had 
begun  to  swing  back  to  Mr.  Hoover.  Noth- 
ing could  be  done  atmut  It.  but  there  was 
a  deep  public  resentment  over  the  failure 
to  use  his  unique  abilities  while  the  strug- 
gle was  on.  Also  the  natural  reaction  of 
decent  people  to  calumny  and  falsehood  waa 
beginning  to  make  Itself  felt.  In  the  last 
4  years,  of  course,  Mr.  Trun\an  has  called 
upon  Mr.  Hoover  for  aid  and  counsel  a  nuui- 
bsr  of  times,  and  both  the  President  and 
Congress  asked  him  to  take  over  the  gigantic 
taak  of  reorganizing  the  executive  depart- 
ment. As  head  of  that  Commission,  created 
by  Joint  resolution  of  Congrsss.  he  has  per- 
formed a  monumental  public  service.  He 
has  shown  the  way  to  reduce  the  vast. 
swollen,  sprawling,  wasteful  Psdsral  bureau- 
cracy to  manageable  proportions.  He  has 
ahown  the  way  to  end  wild  extravagance  and 
IneOciency  by  cutting  out  duplication  and 
overlapping. 

Against  great  odds,  a  oonslderable  part  of 
his  recommendstlons  have  been  adopted.  If 
all  are  eventually  accepted,  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  machine  will  be  reduced  about 
•4,000,000,000  a  year,  tu  effectiveness  vastly 
Ineresssd.  and  soma  sense  and  reason  re- 
stored to  a  badly  confused  Government 
about  to  t>og  down  under  Its  own  weight. 
However,  long  before  this,  recognition  of  Mr. 
Hoover  as  an  unselfish  patriot  and  statesman, 
whose  services  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  were  very  grsst.  had  psiiasstsd  publlo 
eonsciousnsss  again.  His  prsstlgs  and  repu- 
tstion  are  higher  now  than  before  be  be- 
came President. 


Unscathed,  he  has  survived  a  prolonged 
attack  of  almost  Incredible  scurriilty.  As 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday  approaches,  out  In 
his  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  home,  serene.  phUosoph- 
Ical,  imtouched  by  hate  or  malice,  physically 
and  mentally  fit.  beloved  by  thout^ands  of 
personal  friends  all  over  the  country,  re- 
spected and  admired  by  the  people  gen- 
erally. Mr  Hoover  Is  today  a  larger  and  finer 
national  figure  than  ever  he  has  been  In  all 
his  long  and  eventful  career.  One  way  or 
another,  the  anti-Hoover  liars  and  slanderers 
have  been  silenced.  The  groupe  of  detractors 
who  still  keep  It  up  are  discredited  and  in- 
effectual. Some  few  are  ashamed.  At  last 
the  right  has  prevailed.    It  was  long  overdue. 


Rc«rfanizatioB  Plan  No.  1  and  tLe  AMA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  IC^MTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  11  i legislature  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  KfURRAY.  Mr.  President,  em  all 
Senators  are  aware,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  ha.s  directed  all  the  force 
of  its  multimillion-dollar  lobby  again.«:t 
the  President's  Reorganlzatic»i  Plan  No. 
1  of  1949.  They  base  this  hy.stcrical  cam- 
paign on  the  fear  that  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Welfare  will  somehow 
promote  the  President'.*:  plan  for  national 
health  insurance.  Of  course,  it  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kmd.  The  only  issue  in- 
volved in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is 
effective  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  line  with  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations. 

Probably  no  one  is  more  vocal  or  more 
persuasive  in  oppo.sition  to  national 
health  insurance  than  Mrs.  Acnes  Meyer, 
a  distinguished  authority  in  the  field  of 
.social  welfare.  At  the  same  time,  .she 
is  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  this 
plan  to  establish  a  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. As  she  points  out  with  convincing 
logic  In  an  article  this  morning  in  the 
Wa.shington  Past,  the  AMA.  by  opposing 
Reorganization  Plan  No  1,  Is  doing  harm 
to  the  cau.^e  of  organized  medicine  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Meyer's  article  be  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depaktmfnt     or     WcLFAir— Rcobcanizaticm 
Plak  No.  1  Aico  TH«  Stamd  or  tm«  AMA 

(By  Agnes  B.  Meyer) 
Reorganlaallon  Plan  No.  l^whlch  raises  ths 
office  of  the  Federal  SecurliyNldmlnistrator 
to  Cabinet  status,  should  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  Th  creation  cf  a  Department 
of  Welfare  u  long  overdue,  as  President  Tru- 
man pointed  out  when  he  sent  to  Congress 
his  message  on  thi.«»  proposal.  In  number  of 
personnel  and  volume  of  expenditures  the 
Pederal  Security  Agency  now  exceeds  several 
of  the  exUtlng  Cabinet  departmenu.  The 
range  of  Its  programs  and  their  Importancs 
to  our  development  as  the  world °s  most  pow- 
erful dsmocracy,  demand  that  It  be  given  a 
place  in  the  highest  rank  of  Federal  organi- 
sation. 

The  elevation  of  the  FMsral  Security  Ad- 
ministrator to  Cabinet  rank  involves  no 
costly    expenditures.     On    the   contrary,   it 
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would  bring  about  economies  within  the  de- 
partment Itself,  through  Improved  services  to 
the  Nation  and  lower  costs  in  achieving  these 
services. 

A  Secretary  of  Welfare,  Instead  of  being  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Administrator,  would  become  a  focal 
point  or  clearing  bouse  of  standards,  meth- 
ods, and  practices  for  the  various  States  and 
conununltles.  And  even  though  miracles  of 
progress  could  not  be  accomplished  by  this 
new  Cabinet  ofBctal  over  night,  the  smallest 
of  our  cities,  villages,  and  rural  areas  would 
immediately  feel  the  stimulus  of  Euch  clearly 
defined,  clearly  visible,  and  accessible  Federal 
leadership. 

The  psychological  effect  upon  the  whole 
country  would  be  of  Incalculable  value.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  the  various  funda- 
mental bUls  for  better  health  services,  and 
for  the  expansion  of  social  security  may  all 
fall  of  passage  during  the  present  Congress. 
This  wotild  be  a  shattermg  disappointment 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  saw  In 
President  Truman's  election  the  promise  of 
greater  social  justice.  If,  however,  the  ar- 
dent desire  of  the  people  for  national  leader- 
ship in  health,  education,  and  welfare  is 
realized  by  the  passage  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  a  new  wave  of  hope  will  pass 
through  the  country  that  something  posi- 
tive will  be  done  to  Improve  the  social  pro- 
grams that  most  closely  affect  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people. 

The  creation  of  such  a  department  has. 
moreover,  received  strong  bipartisan  support 
ever  since  the  administration  of  President 
Harding.  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  a  bill  to 
establish  such  a  department  was  Introduced 
by  Senators  Tarr  and  Fruaicirr.  During 
the  hearings  It  received  favorable  support 
from  veterans'  organizations,  labor  unions, 
educators,  women's  clutw,  religious  groups. 
and  leading  public  as  well  as  private  welfare 
administrators. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  "consolidates  In 
the  Secretary  of  Welfare  the  functions  now 
rested  in  the  various  offices  and  units  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  authorizes  him 
to  delegate  their  performance  to  appropri- 
ate offices  and  units  of  the  Dejjartment." 

Some  people  fear  that  this  transfer  of 
powers  would  tend  to  overcentrallze  health, 
education,  and  welfare  activities  and  thus 
accelerate  the  trend  toward  authoritarian- 
ism which  exists  in  our  society  as  its  exists 
In  all  other  nations. 

Yet.  this  plan  coincides  with  the  Hoover 
report  recommendation  that  department 
heads  should  control  and  have  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  their  departments. 
It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  no  more 
power  than  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet 
possesses.  Those  who  oppose  giving  the  same 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  are  chiefly 
concerned  about  the  Integrity  of  the  United 
Slates  Public  Health  Service.  But  this  agen- 
cy originated  through  an  act  of  Congress 
which  protecu  its  functions  ai^d  specifies 
that  Its  administrator  be  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession. 

Concern  for  the  future  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Is  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  medical 
profession  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  medical  profession 
are  the  more  acute,  because  the  administra- 
tion, s^jeclally  President  Truman  and  Mr. 
Oscar  R.  Iwlng,  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator, are  ardent  advocates  of  compulsory 
national  health  insurance,  which  t>'pifies  to 
many  people  in  and  out  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  over- 
centralized  administration,  power,  and  con- 
trol. 

Various  spokesmen  have  stated  for  the 
American  Medical  Association  (a)  that  our 
health  problems  are  so  Important  as  to  merit 
a  separate  Cabinet  position  for  health  with  a 
medical  man  as  executive  officer  and  ( b )  that 
IX  Oscar  R.  Ewlng,  now  Federal  Sectirtty  Ad- 


ministrator, ahotild  be  given  the  new  job  of 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  he  would  use  the  added 
prestige  of  his  Cabinet  position  to  campaign 
for  compulsory  national  health  insursnce. 
The  hope  of  the  medical  profession  for  a  Sec- 
rets^ of  Health  has  also  been  fortified  by 
the  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission  which 
recommends  the  transfer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  out  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  its  incorporation  under  a  united  medical 
administration. 

Our  leading  educators  used  to  maintain 
that  education  also  should  have  a  separate 
Cabinet  portfolio.  It  is  clearly  impossible 
to  have  three  new  Cabinet  poeitlons.  one  for 
health,  one  for  education,  and  a  third  for 
social  security.  But  even  if  it  were  possible, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  For 
the  grouping  of  these  social  functions  in  sep- 
arate agencies  under  professional  adminis- 
trators but  Eutmrdlnate  to  one  layman  of 
Cabinet  rank  has  positive  values  of  prime 
significance. 

The  Improvement  of  our  health,  education 
and  welfare  facilities  U  not  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate problems.  They  are  all  three  so  closely 
related  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
problem  as  they  Impinge  xipon  the  indivld- 
xuil.  the  family,  and  community  life  as  a 
whole.  That  is  why  we  need  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  improvement  of  these 
services  on  a  local.  State,  and  Federal  level. 
And  what  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor has  been  powerless  to  do,  namely,  to 
clarify  the  Pederal,  State,  local  and  ad- 
ministrative relationships,  a  Cabinet  officer 
with  full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and 
organization  of  his  department  cotild  bring 
about.  The  administrative  efficiency  he 
could  achieve  would  facilitate  the  coopera- 
tion of  State  agencies,  of  voluntary  welfare 
groups  and  of  private  citizens  who  have 
dealings  with  the  Federal  department. 

Instead  of  encouraging  authoritarianism 
and  ovcrcentralizatlon,  orderly  procedure  on 
the  Federal  level  would  encourage  efficiency 
and  independence  in  the  States  and  local 
communities.  It  would  emphasize  with  a 
new  clarity  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States  and  the 
local  communities  is  a  two-way  channel  of 
give  and  take. 

The  American  Medical  Association  should 
realize  that  this  cooperative  administrative 
relationship  is  of  prime  Importance  in 
achieving  a  national  health  plan  by  demo- 
cratic means  and  policies.  Medical  leaders 
who  try  to  resist  the  popular  presstire  for 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  by  Isolating 
themselves  in  a  separate  Federal  department 
and  Windly  opposing  every  cooperative  en- 
deavor of  related  services  and  of  the  lay 
public,  wUl  lose  the  last  remnant  of  prestige 
which  they  still  have  with  the  American 
peop!e. 

Fortunately  the  most  progressive  minds  In 
the  fields  of  medicine,  public  health,  and 
hospital  administration  have  demonstrated 
in  varloxis  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
extension  of  medical  care  to  all  of  the  people 
depends  primarily  upon  the  collective  ac- 
tion of  community  and  State  health,  educa- 
tional and  welfare  agencies,  whether  public 
or  private.  One  of  the  best  known  examples 
of  State-wide  cooperation  for  the  extension 
of  medical  care  is  the  Maryland  health  plan 
for  the  care  of  the  indigent.  This  plan, 
which  was  Initiated  by  some  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  medical  men.  has  achieved  suc- 
cess only  because  It  is  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  community  organization  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  total  community  re- 
sources— the  local  health  and  welfare  de- 
partments, the  schools,  the  private  prac- 
titioners and  all  voluntary  health  and  welfare 
groupe — for  the  better  distribution  of  the 
State's  medical  resources. 

Very  few  States  have  the  resources,  finan- 
cial or  professional,  to  develop  a  State-wide 
health  plan  without  some  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Maryland 
health  plan  and  the  somewhat  different  plans 


In  other  Sutes  create  efficient  local  admin- 
istrative machinery  whereby  Pederal  aid 
could  be  given  to  States  that  need  it.  with- 
out the  imposition  of  Federal  control  an4 
the  danger  of  Pederal  domination. 

Why  is  the  American  Medical  Association 
incapable  of  seeing  the  necessity  for  such 
Federal,  State,  local  co(^>eraUon  If  the  Na- 
tion is  to  be  spared  the  disastrous  and  costly 
experiences  of  the  British  people  with  com- 
pulsory health  insurance*  Why  is  the  AMA 
Incapable  of  understanding  that  ttich  co- 
operation between  our  health,  educational, 
and  welfare  facilities  Is  impossible  without 
the  close  relationship  of  these  services  at 
the  Federal  level  as  well  as  In  the  States 
and  the  localities? 

Instead  of  giving  the  new  Secretary  ot 
Welfare  an  oppressive  authority.  Bsorganl- 
zatlon  Plan  No.  1  will  increase  his  legal  rs- 
sponsibility  to  the  Chief  Executive  to  fulAll 
the  demands  of  the  State  authorities  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  Increasing  their  own 
efficiency.  Few  States  have  thus  far  organ- 
ized nor  will  they  in  future  organize  iden- 
tical plans  for  solving  their  local  health, 
education,  and  welfare  problen».  This  di- 
versity and  the  local  initiative  from  whldk 
it  issues,  are  the  salvation  of  our  d«noc- 
racy.  But  many  of  oxir  social  problems  ars 
now  of  such  dimensions  that  they  cannot  be 
handled  by  local  oooununlties.  States,  or  Um 
Federal  Government  alone.  They  can  only 
be  solved  through  the  harmonious  efforts 
of  all  three  government  units  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

What  will  assuredly  bring  about  the  so- 
called  welfaru  state  beginning  with  com- 
pjlsory  health  insurance.  Is  the  social  chaos 
and  the  htmian  deprivation  that  now  exist 
in  many  parts  of  our  country.  Driven  to 
desperation  through  Inaectirlty  and  ths  lack 
of  adequate  means  for  Individual  self-devel- 
<^ment,  our  citizens  like  those  of  Britain  will 
clamor  for  an  all-powerful  cenual  gown- 
ment. 

We  have  no  time  to  lose  If  we  are  going 
to  strengthen  our  democracy  by  strengthen- 
ing community  organization.  This  is  a  mo- 
ment in  our  national  history  when  we  must 
be  cotirageous,  creative,  and  socially  Imagi- 
native. President  Truman's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  is  purely  an  administrative  re- 
form. But  we  must  keep  our  minds  on  ths 
fact  that  the  greater  efficiency  which  the 
President  seeks  in  the  Federal  Government 
Is  essential,  as  he  puts  It.  to  the  conservation 
of  otir  human  resources.  It  is  aimed  at  cre- 
ating an  orderly  society  where  the  Individual 
can  exercise  both  his  rights  and  his  duties 
as  a  citizen. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  Secretary  ot 
Welfare  a  new  vitality,  a  new  zest  for  local 
Initiative  would  result.  The  vitality  of  com- 
mimlty  life  is  the  heart  beat  of  democracy. 
Without  It.  we  cannot  possibly  carry^ut  our 
ever-mounting  social  responsibilities  at  horns 
snd  abroad.  But  once  aroused  to  action 
through  mon  effective  Oovemment  procs- 
dures,  the  initiative  snd  independence  of 
the  American  people  can  be  counted  upon 
to  meet  their  own  problems  as  well  as  ths 
world  problems  Imposed  upon  them  by 
destiny. 


Britaia's  Financial  Predicameal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  OXXAWAKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Thursday.  August  11  (legislative  dot  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  article 
on  Britain's  flnancljkl  predicament,  writ- 
ten by  Oeorge  Rothwell  Brown  and  pub- 
lished tn  Um  Washington  Tunes-Hermld 
of  Aufust  11.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

roLmcAL  ruuksm 

CBy  Ororg«  Roth  well  Brown) 

On  December  31.  1951.  there  will  be  added 

to  the  dollar  gap  of  both  Britain  and  Prance 

the  milUona  of  dollars  necesaary  to  pay  the 

on   the   loana  both  countries  have 

aince    the    war    from    the    United 


The  Anglo- American  loan  agreement  of 
IMe  -equircs  Brltjan  to  begin  on  that  date 
to  repay  both  the  principal  and  Interest  oo 
that  ta.TBO.OOO.OOO  loan,  which  was  to  have 
lasted  tmtll  1953.  but  which  was  wasted  by 
tbs  Attlee  goTemment  In  27  months. 

There  Is  a  clause  which  proTldes  that  If 
Britain's  trade  condition  docs  not  permit 
repayment  she  may  be  excused  payment  of 
the  annual  Interest  of  2  percent. 

But  there  Is  oo  provision  excusing  her  from 
■tarttng  tlis  repayment  of  the  principal.  In 
M  ywuiy  laatallmenu. 

Default  on  that  requirement  is  staring  the 
Socialist -Labor  goTemment  In  the  face. 

By  no  conceivable  miracle  can  Great 
Britain,  within  the  spedfled  time,  be^ln  re- 
paying In  ocUars,  as  provided  by  the  terms 
of  the  sfreement. 

Olrrlottsiy  revision  of  the  1946  loan  agree- 
ment will  have  to  come  up  for  discussion  at 
the  approaching  September  Crlpps-Snyder 
conference  In  this  city. 

And  equally  obviously,  in  view  of  Britain's 
present  dllBcultles.  any  agreement  of  any 
character  wntst  boll  down  eventually  to  the 
absolute  CHMrtlatlon  of  the  entire  debt. 

the  scores  of  plans  which  are  being 
In  Washington,  which  Sir  Stafford 
Cnpps  and  Secretary  Snyder  may  consider 
next  month,  may  be  further  aid  either  In  the 
form  of  a  loan,  or  a  scheme  disguised  as  a 
loan. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  British 
do  not  want  another  loan.  This  Is  oonflrmsd 
by  th«  proipt  denial  at  the  British  embassy 
this  week,  of  a  statement  by  Senator  Whsut 
that  In  (act  request  for  a  •15.000.000.000  loan 
already  under  consideration  by  the  Tru- 
Cablnet. 

■•quest  for  a  loan  of  that  magnitude  would 
not  only  outrage  American  public  "f^^liTn. 
but  would  bring  curses  down  on  the  baad  of 
the  Attlea  government  by  a  btilk  of  the 
British  people  who  are  already  unhappy 
about    being   so   deeply   obligated   to    Uncle 


Sir  Stafford  Cripps  must  neces- 
sarily seek  St  the  Washington  Conferenoa 
next  month  not  a  mere  stopgap  solution,  but 
a  loaf-term  solution  of  the  British  economic 


What  that  solution  will  prove  to  be  Is  any- 
body's gusas  St  this  moment. 

The  true  snswer  was  given  In  the  Scnata 
this  week,  when  34  Sanatora — exactly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  Unttatf  States  Senate — 
voted  for  a  ■>D<ton  toy  Senator  Kxat.  of  Mis- 
souri, to  awipHad  a  Sanat*  rule  that  would 
bring  to  a  vets  his  amendment  to  the  BCA 
bill,  to  deny  further  American  tax- money 
aid  to  European  cuunuies — meaning  Great 
■rttaln — which  conttnned  the  nationaiiaa- 
ttoa  <tf  their  Induatrlaa. 

Tlia  Xaaa  aaaistfment  was  strongly  bul- 
warked by  taatlmony  before  the  Seuate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  by  Administrator 
■ilffMiii  who  admitted  that  British  experl- 
■MBts  In  soclallsin   w«r«  slowing  down  re- 

TlM  only  permanent  solution  of  Britain's 
0y<^n^t^i  predleaaMB^ — her  great  and  grow- 


ing dollar  gap — appears  to  be  a  change  tn  ths 
British  Government,  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. 

Tet  the  United  SUtes  Senste,  by  rejecting 
the  Kem  amendment,  50  to  31,  which  was  only 
accomplished  with  the  votes  of  10  Republi- 
cans, In  effect  voted  to  use  the  prestige  and 
wealth  of  American  taxpayers  to  keep  In 
the  British  Soclsllst-Labor  Covern- 
it.  which  has  no  solution  of  the  mess  It 
has  got  Britain  Into  save  further  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  Republican  Party  on  this  vote  delib- 
erately threw  sway  one  of  the  most  popular 
political  Issues  In  this  country  today. 

As  long  as  Its  leaders  In  Congress  continue 
to  make  It  the  tall  of  the  New  Deal  kite  the 
party  will  never  win  another  presidential 
election — nor  will  It  deserve  to  win. 


Pkemister  Versas  Pa«Ml 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  COMMKCTICm 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  August  11,  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
my  insertion  In  the  Rxcoud  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  award  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress of  $1,000  for  the  best  poetry  of  1948 
to  E^ra  Pound,  I  have  received  many 
communications  from  interested  persons 
throughout  the  country.  There  has  been 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  award 
was  entirely  unjustified,  and  that  Pound's 
work  had  llttJe  resemblance  to  poetry  as 
we.  in  America,  know  it. 

Among  those  who  were  kind  enough  to 
coinment  was  Benjamin  F.  PhemLster,  of 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  who  Is  also  known  as 
the  Bard  of  the  Brandywine.  Mr. 
Phemi-ster  has  been  kind  enough  to  for- 
ward me  a  copy  of  one  of  his  poetry  works 
Wave.  Old  Glory.  Wave!  I  believe  the 
publication  of  this  poem  in  the  CoMcais- 
sioNAL  Rsco«i>  Will  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ference between  true  poetry  and  the 
meanderings  of  the  Indicted  traitor. 
Poimd,  who  l5  anti-Semitic.  anti-Amer- 
ican, and  anti-Christian.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  include  the  work  of  a 
genuine  American  patriot  who.  though  of 
advanced  age  and  Increased  infirmity, 
has  dedicated  iumself  to  the  continuing 
glorification  of  our  great  country: 
Wavx.  Oi-b  Olo«t.  Wavx* 
(By  the  Bard  of  the  Brandywine) 

"So  long  as  the  ffag  sbaU  baar  aloft  its  glit- 
tering stars  *  *  ■  ao  lone  I  uust.  shaU 
the  rights  of  American  dtiaens  be  preserved, 
safe  and  unimpaired  *  *  •  tU  discord 
shall  wreck  the  sphere* — tiie  grand  march  of 
time  shall  cease — and  not  one  of  all  craaUoc's 
fragments  be  left  to  chafe  tha  bosom  of 
etamlty'B  waves  I"  <8am  Hoiiston.  In  the 
Houaa  Qi  BepreaanUtlvc*.  May  7,  1831.) 

I 

9ttMn  Plymouth  Rock  to  Ooldan  Gate. 
Prom  Lakes  to  Lona  Star  shore. 
The  Stars  of  Hope,  and  not  of  hata, 
bhlne  on  forevermorel 
Afloat  the  willing,  wooing  brtaaa. 
Above  "our  father's"  '  grave. 
Where  beud  the  Nations  to  tha 
Behold  Old  Glory  wave  I 

'  Washington's  Tomb 


A  crown  the  dome  in  Washington. 
"Mid  stress,  or  strife,  or  gale; 
"Bove  Bunker  HUl  and  Bennington, 
Once  sown  with  leaden  hail: 
Oer  strong  and  weak,  o'er  rich  and  poor— 
In  palace,  hut.  or  cave. 
That  spangled  shield  at  evYy  door— 
There  Glory  wills  to  wave  I 
s 

The  harbinger  of  liberty. 
In  mine,  in  field,  and  shop; 
Tes.  on  the  highest  masts  at  saa. 
And  on  the  mountain  top! 
Forever  be  the  Stripes  and  Stars 
The  emblem  of  our  brave. 
The  crimson  ulckled  from  their  scars. 
Where  Glory  hsd  to  wave  I 
« 

O.  shine  from  Glory's  Jeweled  breast, 
■ach  star  a  glowing  sun! 
Por  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West. 
United,  stand  as  one!  ^ 

Aye.  one  In  thought,  and  one  In  deed, 
No  one  man's  might,  no  kingly  creed. 
Old  Glory's  proud  to  wavel 
t 

Love-darlng  sons  of  Okvy  Land. 
In  cairn  or  b&ttle  blast. 
Strike  down  the  wretch  who  lifts  a  hand 
TO  mar  that  starlit  maatt 
Then  wave.  Old  Glory,  far  and  wide. 
And  let  Oltourikl  rave: 
Defend  we  wll^.  though  death  betide. 
Wave  on.  Old  Glory,  wavel 


Swedeo  Points  Way  to  PermaoeBt  Forest 
Reserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


or  MsaascHtjasTra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATTVIS 

Thursday,  August  11.  1949 

Mr  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
otD,  I  Include  the  following  article : 

Swannr  Point*  Wat  to  PsxiSAMiNT  Foaiat 

Rksxbvs 

(By  Robaon  Blsck.  president  emeritus,  Ca- 
nadian Forestry  Association) 

Walking  down  a  forest  trail  In  Sweden  last 
summer,  I  said  to  the  local  ranger: 

"What  do  you  do  when  s  fire  breakn  out?" 

"Cant  tell  you,"  he  replied.  "I've  only  been 
here  as  years." 

Sweden  contains  10,000.000.000  trees  and 
keeps  them  virtually  flr^aroof.  Last  year 
only  a.SOO  acres  were  scorned  In  a  wooded 
domain  of  64.000.000  acres. 

The  United  States  has  10  times  the  timber 
area  of  Sweden  with  a  tree  count  In  tha 
neighborhood  of  500.000.000.000.  Almost  a 
qtiarter  of  the  United  States  Is  covered  by 
woodlands. 

wxw  roaxsTs  KAmn 

By  Scandinavian  standards  ths  annual 
American  bonflre  looks  atcodoua — and  it  Is. 
United  SUtes  Pbrest  Sarvlaa  ftvas  the  yearly 
loss  aa  WnjBSBJBOO  board  feet  of  saw  timber 
and  MHMO  eords  of  smaller-six*  wood, 
classed  as  "pole  timber. "  If  all  this  spoUaga 
ware  turned  to  useful  purposes,  it  would  rep- 
resent 67.000  five-room  bungalows  aiid 
enough  newsprint  paper  to  publish  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  New  York  Times  for  81 
years. 

U  every  conflngratlon  tn  Xteda  Barn's  wood- 
were  suppreased.  It  would  still  leave  the 
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critical  problem  of  keeping  the  forest  domain 
self-perpetuating.  Sweden  has  gone  far  to 
solve  that  problem  by  stem  legislative  com- 
mand. Every  acre  of  tree  growth,  whether 
owned  by  the  state,  farmer,  lumberman,  or 
papermaker,  comes  under  Jurisdiction  of 
technical  forest  engineers  and  boards  of  pul>- 
lic  supervisors.  Tou  may  cut  liberal  q\ian- 
titles  from  your  acre,  but  only  if  you  pro- 
Tld*  for  a  new  forest  to  follow  your  cutting. 
This,  of  course,  has  to  be  by  natiiral  regen- 
eration and  not  by  planting  rows  of  little 
trees.  In  general,  and  despite  a  temporary 
lapse  In  north  Sweden,  the  country's  capital 
stock  of  living  woodlands  Is  not  being  wak- 
MMd  by  commferclal  exploitation.  Why 
ahooldn't  the  same  scheme  work  In  the 
United  States? 

Deep  In  the  consclotisneas  of  the  American 
people  Is  the  vanity  of  Inexhaustible  re- 
sources. Tfcey  imbibed  it  from  thej-  school- 
books  and  perpetuate  it  in  patriotic  songs. 
Who  will  dare  add  up  Uncle  Sam  s  4d&.000,000 
acres  of  commercial  woodlands  and  suspect 
It  of  petering  out?  A  dowry  of  such  geo- 
graphical magnlAcence  is  a  natural  for  ex- 
ploitation. Anyway,  does  not  our  hero  wor- 
■hlp  fociis  on  countless  pioneers  who  "hewed 
tfown  the  forests"  and  turned  America  into 
an  agricultural  maatarpiece?  And  then — 
look  at  the  UnlUd  SUtes  in  the  last  150 
years,  furnishing  half  the  lumber  that's  been 
cut  in  the  entire  world.  What  she  did  once, 
she  can  do  again. 

NXSt  aXVXISX  XSTIO 

This  la  not  the  viewpoint  of  the  Federal 
and  State  forest  services,  or  of  the  wood-using 
Indxiatry,  or  technical  foresters.  While  the 
Pederal  Forest  Service  seeks  a  measure  of 
legally  Imposed  controls  on  the  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  forests,  and  is  roundly  opposed 
by  the  States  and  by  commercial  Indiostry.  no 
one  in  either  camp  questions  the  national 
forest  situation  as  other  than  a  critical  and 
frightening  emergency.  They  share  the  com- 
mon objective  of  a  permanent  wood  supply. 
the  curbing  of  wasteftil  exploitation,  the  em- 
ployment of  trained  foresters  and,  of  course, 
the  riddance  of  forest  fires.  Pactional  dis- 
agreement Is  mainly  on  methods  and  the 
source  and  degree  of  obligatory  pressures. 

In  face  of  expanding  population,  the  over- 
all drain  on  Uncle  Sam's  saw-timber  supply 
as  compared  to  annual  growth  Is  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  a.  For  national  safety,  the  figures 
will  have  to  be  reversed  and  made  3  to  3. 
Before  that  can  be  done.  Uterally  millions 
of  forest  owners  must  be  sold  on  good  for- 
estry as  good  business. 

When  you  break  down  the  national  endow- 
ment of  '4«5.000,000  acres  of  commercial  for- 
est, you  assign  the  Federal  Government  82.- 
mWrVf.  with  18.000.000  to  the  Sutss  and  9.- 
00ft,090  to  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  all  these 
totals  tending  sharply  upward  year  by  year. 

Private  ownerahip,  therefore,  covers  some 
35.000.000  wooded  acres.  Who  are  these  peo- 
ple? Three  million  are  farmers  and.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion's appraisal,  not  1  in  10  knows  or  cares 
much  about  good  management  of  his  farm- 
forest.  Another  million  is  comjxised  of  non- 
farmers,  with  lOO.OOO.OOO  acres  In  parcels  of 
100  acres  or  less.  And  they're  worse  forest 
managers  than  the  farmers. 

INDOSTBT  DOES  BETTXX 

What  about  the  big  fellows — the  industries 
and  operators?  The  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation claims  that  a  foxirth  of  Industry's 
forests  are  well  managed  for  continuous 
wood  production  and  that  one-half  of  in- 
dustry's timber  domain  has  fair  to  excel- 
lent standards  of  cutting  and  regenerative 
measures. 

This  hodgepodge  of  good,  fair,  and  aero 
standards  m  applied  to  a  highly  essential  raw 
material  leaves  a  dismaying  gap.  In  no  quar- 
ter  is  the   situation  accepted  as  tolerable. 


The  country's  forest  resotirces.  Uken  as  a 
whole,  are  like  a  fine  machine  tdllnf  tta  time 
away.  Can  the  machine  be  legtslatad  into 
doiiig  what  the  public  Interest  demands? 


AaericaB  Policy  »  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or   MtCHICAIV 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  11  ^ legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2^,  1949 

Mr  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jMlnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RECoaD  an  article 
by  Ray  Richards,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  and 
published  under  date  of  August  10,  1949, 
telling  how  American  mediation  between 
Communists  and  Nationalists  was  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  events  that  con- 
spired to  give  the  Soviet  puppets  their 
present  advantage  in  China.  The  arti- 
cle is  the  fourth  of  five  articles  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(This  U  the  fourth  of  five  articles  telling 
how  American  mediation  between  Conunu- 
nists  and  Nationalists  was  the  biggest  factor 
in  the  events  that  conspired  to  give  the 
Soviet  puppets  their  present  advantage  in 
China.) 

(By  Ray  Richards) 

Washincton,  August  10. — Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  acquiescence  to  American  mediation 
proposals  has  been  called  his  only  big 
mistake. 

He  was  clubbed  Into  1t^-w1th  no  one  but 
himself  knowing  with  what  mental  and 
spiritual  suffarlng — by  Ms  dependence  on 
United  StaUs  aasistance  in  his  vast  dreams 
of  Industry,  trade  and  public  works  for  a 
glorious  Chinese  Republic  after  the  long  or- 
deal of  warfare  had  become  but  a  paragraph 
in  history. 

In  every  American  suggestion  that  the  Na- 
tionalists cease  fire  on  the  Communists,  in 
every  proposal  that  Chiang  lulnUt  Commu- 
nists to  his  government  without  the  for- 
mality of  their  popular  election,  was  Implied 
the  promise  of  help  in  works  ranging  from 
railway  and  alrp>ort  construction  to  the  co- 
lossal electrification  and  irrigation  of  middle 
China  through  the  Tangtae  Gorges  project. 

Por  the  welfare  of  AmCTlca  and  the  world. 
concessions  to  the  Communists  were  not 
China's  need  in  this  hour. 

What  China  needed  in  1M5  was  not  a 
switch  of  governments  or  eonstitutionsU 
changes,  but  a  period  of  peace  to  give  the 
p>«ople  a  free  flow  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel, 
if  only  a  minimum  flow. 

This  would  have  been  achieved  had  the 
United  States  concentrated  on  it  while  per- 
mitting the  Nationalist  armies  to  suppress 
the  weak  Communist  fighting  strength. 

But  medUtion  joined  with  the  Yalta  con- 
cessions to  Russia  to  tear  down  the  Nation- 
alists and  foster  the  Communists. 

The  start  of  Chiang's  mistake  was  in  agrat- 
Ing  to  the  American  demand  that  he  invlta 
the  Communists  to  a  political  ccinsultatlve 
conference  at  Nanking  In  the  middle  of  1M6. 

This  was  the  meeting  at  which,  by  United 
States  request,  the  Nationalists  and  the  Com- 


munists were  to  and  all  thdr  dilZerences  and 
make  China  a  happy  family. 

The  No.  1  Communist  of  them  all.  liao 
Tse-Twnc.  iiciatary  smmcM  of  the  party  In 
China,  came  tn  a  supaiflaory  capacity. 

The  olBclal  Conununist  negotiator,  bead- 
ing a  large  group,  was  Chou  Bn-Lal. 

Chou  made  proposals  for  Communist  rep- 
rsBsnUtion  in  the  central  governnient,  and 
Ctrtang  wryly  acceded. 

Chou  raised  his  demands,  and  Chiang  gava 
tn  again. 

Chou  again  raised  the  price  of  peace,  aud 
again  Chiang  consented. 

With  no  American  protest  against  the  Com- 
munist take-all  tactics,  this  game  went  on 
until  by  autumn  of  IIM5.  Chou  was  demand- 
ing more  than  9C0  of  the  1.200  seaU  in  tha 
national  assembly  and  moat  key  cabinat 
poets. 

By  the  accepted  calculation  at  that  time; 
not  more  than  I  percent  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple were  professing  Communists. 

In  high  disgust  st  what  vras  going  oo.  Osn. 
Pat  Hurley  resigned  as  Amba— rtnr  en  No- 
vember 27,  1»45. 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  as  special  envoy  to  China. 

On  December  IS  President  Truman  made 
United  States  ooalltion  policy  clear  beyond 
doubt  by  a  sta'ement  declaring  all  political 
parties  must  have  representation  in  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  that  if  this  con- 
dition were  met  the  Unltet*.  States  would  be 
prepared  to  assist  the  Nstionalist  Govern- 
ment in  every  reasonable  vray. 

On  January  10,  1948,  the  consulUtlve  con- 
ference announced  that  civil  war  hostilities 
would  cmse  at  once  by  truce,  with  General 
BCarshall  serving  as  top  mediator  toward  es- 
tablishment of  pemunent  peace. 

The  China  crisis  was  now  at  its  peak.  AH 
else  was  to  become  prelude  and  aftermath. 

American  mediation  legaUaed  the  Commo- 
nists.  It  was  the  first  torvoml  recognltkn  that 
there  were  two  governments  in  China. 

It  came  just  in  time  to  keep  the  National- 
ists fn»n  completely  disarming  the  Commu- 
nists. 

It  lifted  Natlonali.<rt  blockades  which  al- 
lowed the  Communists  to  flee  to  the  shelter 
of  Manchuria,  by  then  almost  solidly  a  Rtm- 
slan  state  by  reason  of  the  Yalu  pacts. 

Although  effective  Communist  troop 
strength  was  only  about  20.000.  the  truce  al- 
lowed 70.000  civlltan  Communists  to  escape  a 
pocket  north  of  Hankow  and  trek  to  Man- 
churia. It  freed  100.000  from  the  Canton 
area. 

The  Communist  srmed  forces,  now  begin- 
ning to  grow,  started  Communist  attacks  on 
Nstionalist  forces  in  the  north.  If  the  Na- 
tionalists retaliated,  the  Communists  lodged 
a  complaint  with  General  Marshall,  and  the 
Nationalist  Gcvemment  woold  be  compelled 
to  Issue  a  new  order  againak  lighting. 

The  Chinese  OovemaHBt  loat  gttmt  araaa 
of  land  to  the  Conunonlats  because  Chiang. 
his  vision  fixed  on  the  greatness  of  s  future 
peacefiil  China,  restrained  his  forces. 

Toward  the  summer  of  1948  Communist 
vlcdatlons  of  the  truce  had  increased  to  the 
scale  of  full  warfare,  and  eventually  there  waa 
an  explanation  in  a  manifesto  of  the  Shan- 
tung-Honan-Hopel  Communist  Party,  cap- 
tured by  the  Nationalists.    It  said : 

"The  correct  strategy  for  us  to  employ  from 
now  on  is  large-scale  warfare.  The  central 
headquarters  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
China  has  ordered  all  members  of  the  party 
to  mobilize  ail  resources  to  attack." 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  the  American  me- 
diators tried  to  restrain  the  Nationalists  from 
moving  on  Kalgan.  the  Communist  industrial 
center  In  north  China,  and  Yenan,  the  Com- 
munist capitaL 
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■ZTIN6ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 


IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  IUPKMEWTATTVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  11.  1949 

Mr  WILSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In 
the  Rxcoao.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 
cmc  tokmatjom  aim*  mw  tnn> 
fBy  Harry  C   Wither*) 
^)r  more  than  30  jcara  tb«  Civic  Fedeim- 
tlOB  or  Dalla*  baa  be«n  a  powcrfxU  Influenc* 
In  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Organised  In  1917  to  sponaor  and  promote 
adult  education,  it  haa  conducted  Instltutea 
for  adulta  and  youths,  public  foruma  and 
yuung  artlata'  competitiona.  established  a  U- 
hnry,  and  pwntad  chamber  music,  art  ex- 
UMta.  and  wcapttonal  moving  picture  fllma. 
Tear  after  year  it  haa  broui^t  to  Dallaa 
tba  racofnlaed  leaders  in  varloua  fields  of 
aattvrtif  end— rnr  to  stimulate  constructive 
**«*»«*««>g  and  to  Inculcate  a  more  authentic 
•ppradation  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Although  free  enterprise  haa  flnaaaad  op«r- 
atlooa.  subetaatlaUy.  It  quite  aim  turn  been 
the  target  of  speakers  who  have  come  from 
afar  to  advocate  security  guaranteed  by  the 
Government.  They  have  spoken  their  pieces 
!•(  or  hindrance. 

tbe  programs  upon  all  occa- 
often  ae  moderator,  hits  t>een  ttiat 
octogenarian.  Bmer  Scott,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  federation  and  lU  In- 
teilecttial  father. 
By  hla  abaorption  and  adjxistment  of  dl- 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  Justice 
h«  baa  evolved  a  wholesome 
credo  which  he  lias  just  reduced  to  concrete 
terms. 

Upon  s'i^mlMt"*T  to  the  directors  of  the 
federation  It  waa  given  enthusiastic  approval 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  tbus  becom- 
ing lu  ofllclal  declaration  of  hopes  aud  pur- 


of  lU  virtue  ae  a  paturn  for  de- 

relatlooa  between  bumans  as  indivld- 

as  groups,  and  aa  cltiaena  of  the  world's 

•BilSllteiMd  government  it  la  preeaated 

fun: 

"We  believe  In  la^lwKwai  penoaaUty  and 
the  right  of  every  penoa  to  a  good  US*,  free- 
doaa  at  thought  and  action,  and  an  occupa- 
tion that  satisfies  bis  normal  deeires  and  lias 
within  his  abilities. 

nr*  beUava  that  In  the  attainment  of 
fwranaal  ntlitoett«»  it  shall  not  Jeupardiae 
tha    vali-being    and    equivalent    rlghta    of 


"We  believe  that  Individual  conduct  should 
contribute  to  amity   and  stability  of  hoi 
aad  sute. 

*ir«  haUave  la  the  potenual  wbolt 
■Hi  Ol  tfaaaocvatie  guvcrament  In  ail 

la  on 


to  the 

-We 


rather  than  ae  a  ruling 

believe  XhtkX  fwnllrt.tng  interesu  of 

and    taboe    may    be   tranafurmad    to 

ot  mutual  advantage  to  both. 

"We  believe  that  the  cunaumara,  without 

whom   capital   aadUUKx-   wouM  be   uoem- 

ployvd.  daaaraa  paliMry  ooaattwatlon  and 

that  their  JuilKlehU  taureela  ahouid  be  the 

for  regulatory  neasuree. 

repraeeutaClve 
tU 


torate  namea  tta  repraaentatlvas 
mtellli^nt  und«alMMIh8  oi 
be  met  and  tha  qoaMtaaglaaa  laqaUed  to 
weigh  and  act  on  those  laeuea  with  wladom 
and  sound  Judgment. 

"We  believe  that  enforced  conformity  to 
political  and  religioua  conduct  la  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  CoaaUtutlon 
and  Bill  of  Rlghta  and  that  the  guaranty 
of  freedom  In  those  respects  la  Inviolable. 

"We  believe  that  while  the  American  Rev- 
olution overthrew  an  intolerant  oppression, 
any  raodiflcation  a€  our  national  life  can 
best  be  attained  through  pvaiMMdon  in  the 
acceptance  of  new  Ideas  aBd  never  by  revo- 
lutionary overthrow. 

"We  believe  In  the  cultivation  of  Intel - 
ligcnee  rather  than  an  accumulation  of 
knowledge.  The  former  aasurea  a  competent 
cltlaenahtp.  capable  of  self-government.  The 
latter  may  mean  only  the  poaaesslon  of  much 
learning  but  In  a  vacuum. 

"We  believe  In  the  rule  of  reason  rather 
than  emotion.  Reason  may  be  the  cooler  of 
the  two.  but  prodiioee  light:  wiiile  mere 
unbrtcUed  emotion  obacures  issues  by  heat  of 
passion. 

"We  believe  In  the  hope  that  Ilea  In  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  but  decry  the  a .  empt  on 
the  part  of  adults  to  seek  abaolution  for  their 
sins  and  paaa  on  unsolved  problems  to  poe- 
terltv. 

"We  believe  In  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts,  not  as  mere 
window  drcsalng,  but  as  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  Individual's  richer  life. 

"We  believe  that  adult  learning  is  not  to 
be  constriied  as  an  accumulation  to  satisfy 
etuioelty  or  to  occupy  one's  time,  but  an 
attempt  to  comprehend  Ideas,  facts,  move- 
ments— local,  natlonnl  and  International — 
to  the  end  that  with  this  new  knowledge  the 
Individual  himself  may  function  aa  a  com- 
petent citizen. 

"We  believe  In  the  cultivation  of  loyalty 
to  our  national  life  and  a  deeotkia  to  our 
American  civilisation  A  recognition  of  dan- 
gerous tendencies  or  faults  in  the  govem- 
mentki  structure  and  an  effort  to  correct 
them  may  well  be  a  proof  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
Uon. 

"We  beilev*  that  tar-otf  people  are  now  near 
nelghbora  and  that  «•  eaa  no  longer  lipiore 
their  proximity  and  their  effect  upon  our 
national  life.  However  much  we  may  differ 
from  their  tradltlona,  their  way  of  life  and 
habits,  their  political  and  religious 
and  thetr  economic  life,  they  are 
nelghbora.  Immovable  geographically,  and  It 
is  our  buslnees  to  find  a  way  to  get  along 
with  them  with  reasonable  amity  and  grow- 
ing good  will. 

"Finally,  we  believe  that  correspondingly 
to  ovir  setting  high  In  our  regard  the  rights 
and  contributing  values  of  tlie  individual, 
we  pay  deference  to  the  community.  This 
is  the  culture  tube  in  which  the  germs  of 
thought  and  behavior  have  thetr  liegliiiiiini 
and  ulUmateiy  affect  our  national  life  and 
international   relations. 

"It  Is  with  this  thought  that  the  Civic  Fed- 
Tatlon  of  Dallas  luidertakaa  to  play  Its  part. 
Bot  only  In  helping  wmmkm  Dallas  a  better 
plaea  ta  Mve  in,  but  to  give  some  impetus  to 
a  ilVWilig  sense  or  public  respuuslbliity  on 
the  part  uf  the  local  cltlseory." 

Platltudea.  yuu  say?  Only  m  the  deca- 
logue aud  the  beatitudee  are  platitudes  If 
you  Ignore  thaaa.  Surely  these  are  worda  to 
live  by:  worda  to  live  up  to.  Faithful  ad- 
harenns  to  their  spirit  wiU  lirteg  peace  and 
freedom  and  happinses.  U  yoa  approve  them 
feu  Bdght  let  their  author  know.  Tou  can 
htm  at  Mta  Mapla  Avenue  or  reaoh 
hy  teiaphoBa.  MisMiMa  4636. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MiasoxjBi 
nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  OTATES 

Thursday.  August  11  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2) .  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Saving  the  Opposition."  from  the 
Houston  Post  of  August  9.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SAVINS  THS   OPPOsmON 

It  la  Ironic  that  the  American  capltallatle 
system  should  give  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  at4>port  and  upbuilding  oi 
the  British  Soalallet  Government,  a  system 
antafoniatlc  to  eapltaUatlc  free  enterprise. 
becsnee  the  British  BoriaHiit  Government  la 
unable  to  euppQil  Itaelf .  The  irony  Is  capped 
by  the  tact  that  the  Marshall  plan  la  in- 
tended to  help  nations  strengthen  their 
democratic  bonds  and  preaerve  their  free- 
dom. 

Nevertheless.  If  the  United  States  author- 
ities have  promised  that  our  Ocvernment 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  internal  poll- 
cles  of  Marshall  aid  nations,  as  Labor  Party 
leaders  say  they  did.  that  presumably  settle* 
It.  It  Is  not  the  first  time  that  high  officials 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  conunltted 
the  United  States  to  matters  of  first  im- 
portance without  consulting  the  makers  of 
our  laws  or  the  payers  of  our  taxes. 

Britain  Is  a  democratic  nation.  In  that  Ita 
people  elect  their  governing  heada  In  free 
electlona.  But  aa  the  Labor  Government 
nationailzea  more  and  more  basic  Industriea 
and  hlMlnesees,  the  Labor  Party  In  power 
gains  aaire  and  more  imiuence  over  more  and 
mure  votes.  It  la  Just  a  question  of  degree 
aa  to  how  much  further  the  Socialistic  gov- 
ernment muat  eatend  its  bureaucratic  power 
before  It  can  control  ail  elections. 

Socialism  la  one  of  the  several  proceaaae 
that  lead  naturally  to  totalltarlanlnm.  by 
vartoxia  routes.  Like  faaclam,  communism, 
and  naslsm.  It  must  keep  on  growing  In  size 
and  strength  untu  It  reaches  the  point  of 
abeolutlsm.  Britain  haa  claasped  Govern- 
ment ownerahlp  on  railroads,  coal  mines, 
air  lines,  eoaunnnlcatlons.  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, gaa,  and  electricity,  fiteel.  Iron,  and 
other  Industries  are  marked  for  natlonallam. 
The  Laborlte  aim  la  to  control  all  basic  tn- 
duatrlee  and  bualnanee. 

A  natianalised  entarprlae  la  not  free:  It 
must  do  what  the  Government  orders.  The 
abridgement  of  freedom  radiates  Into  the 
private  Uvae  of  the  people,  and  Inflltratee 
Into  other  endeavors.  The  logical  culmma- 
tkm  is  dictatorship  in  all  phuaea  of  economic 
and  social  lUe.  That  Is  what  Soviet  Russia 
and  lU  satellite  sUtes  now  have.  The  latest 
reported  example  of  Its  operation  was  the 
^""'"g  of  marriage  adverttaemente  from 
Caschoslovakian  newspapers  because  they 
made  marriages  capitalistic  buslnees  trans- 
actions. 

Such  la  the  logical  ulUmate  end  of  the 
Brittah  socialism  which  Marshall  aid  money 
la  stisBgthsiilng.  And  the  current  admln- 
latratlon  of  the  United  TTatat  Govanunent 
U  tryiug  tu  ((;iiow  m  iU  fooftaps. 
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Fedleral  Aid  to  EdacatioB 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1949 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  few  days  this  Congress  will  have  voted 
and  the  President  will  have  signed  into 
law  a  measure  appropriating  more  than 
$5,000,000,000  as  a  gift  to  people  of  for- 
eign lands.  This  vast  sum  of  money  will 
be  followed  by  another  gift  to  our  Euro- 
pean allies  for  rearmament  of  not  less 
than  $900,000,000.  We  are  told  this  is 
neces-sary  to  make  us  strong  abroad. 

Our  real  and  dependable  strength  has 
always  resided  in.  and  now  exists  in,  our 
own  people.  To  be  strong  this  Nation 
dare  not  be  niggardly  in  the  training, 
equipment,  and  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

It  was  written  of  old:  He  who  provideth 
not  for  his  own  household  has  denied 
the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 

Both  political  parties  in  their  national 
conventions  in  Philadelphia  last  year 
when  they  girded  their  loins  for  the  con- 
gressional and  Presidential  battle  prom- 
ised the  parents,  the  teachers,  and  the 
school  children  of  this  country  Federal 
aid  for  education. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  record.  I  now  give 
you  the  promise  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form.   Here  it  is: 

We  favor  equality  of  edu::atlonal  opportu- 
nity for  all  and  the  promotion  of  education 
and  educational  facilities. 

In  the  Senate.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
on  January  6.  1H9.  introduced  a  measure 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $300.- 
000  000  annually  to  assist  the  States  and 
Territories  in  financing  a  minimum  foun- 
dation education  program  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The 
Taft  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1950,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  sum  of 
$300,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  the 
States.  The  money  made  available  by 
this  act  is  to  be  administered  by  the  pub- 
he -school  authorities  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  respecUve  SUtes.  The 
measure  provides  that  in  the  use  of  said 
funds  there  shall  be  no  discriminaUon 
against  minority  races. 

In  his  usual  forthright,  able  and  fear- 
less manner.  Senator  Taft.  in  this  meas- 
ure translated  the  promise  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  platform  to  provide  educational 
opportunity  and  facilities  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  into  provLsions  of  law 
so  plain  that  a  wayfarmg  man  though  a 
fool  could  not  err  therein.  This  measure 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  5  of  tliis  year 
and  since  May  9  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  and  read  the  prom- 
ise to  the  parents,  children,  and  teach- 
ers of  this  country  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  its  platform  on  which 
President  Truman  and  the  Democratic 


Members  of  the  Congress  were  elected 
In  November  1948.    Here  it  Is : 

We  advocate  Federal  aid  for  education  ad- 
ministered by  and  under  the  control  of  the 
States.  We  vigorously  support  the  authorisa- 
tion which  was  so  shockingly  Ignored  by  the 
Republican  Kghtleth  Congress  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $300,000,000  as  a  beginning  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  the  Stat«s  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  present  education  needs.  We 
Insist  upon  the  right  of  every  American 
child  to  obtain  a  good  education. 

In  these  vigorous  word.?  the  Democrats 
made  both  a  promise  to  the  people  and  an 
attack  upon  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
When  these  words  were  written  into  the 
Democratic  platform,  the  men  who  used 
this  language  had  before  them  Senate 
bill  472,  introduced  by  Senator  Taft  and 
others  on  January  31.  1947.  This  bill  in 
essence  is  the  same  as  S.  246  and  was 
reported  in  the  Senate  on  July  3.  1947, 
Report  No.  425.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
April  1.  1948.  It  then  came  over  to  the 
House  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  April  2.  1948. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  Democrats  in  their  Phila- 
delphia Convention  in  1948  used  the 
words.  "We  vigorously  support  the  au- 
thorization which  was  so  shockingly  ig- 
nored by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress for  the  appropriation  of  $300,000.- 
000  as  a  beginning  of  the  PederaJ  aid  to 
the  States  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
present  education  needs,"  they  placed 
upon  the  Democratic  Members  of  this 
Congress  the  obligation  to  support  the 
present  Federal  aid  support  measure  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Taft 
In  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  passed  by 
the  Senate,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated, 
and  which  has  been  gathering  dust  in  the 
Democratic-controlled  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  since  May  5,  of 
this  good  year. 

In  their  platform  declaration,  the 
makers  of  the  Democratic  national  plat- 
form of  1948  were  using  brass  knucks 
and  a  club  m  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation. Since  that  time  they  have  been 
treading  softly,  armed  with  a  feather 
duster  and  a  powder  puff. 

We  all  know  that  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
strong,  able,  and  when  it  asserts  itself, 
is  powerful.  The  Democratic  leadership 
in  this  House,  backed  with  the  announced 
and  repeated  declaration  of  support  of 
this  measure  by  President  Truman,  have 
the  power  to  bring  S.  246  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  for  a  vote  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  Members  of  this  House,  therefore, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have 
the  declarations  and  the  promises  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms of  1948  on  which  to  stand  and  as 
a  commitment  in  favor  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

In  my  support  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  am  in  accord  with  the  promises 
contained  in  each  of  these  platforms. 
Both  in  the  Eightieth  and  In  this  Con- 
gress I  introduced  in  this  House  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education measures  the  same 
in  terms  as  the  measure  that  has  twice 
passed  the  Senate. 


When  I  find  my  Democratic  coUeagoes, 
In  a  righteous  cause,  going  my  way.  I  go 
with  them. 

When  their  heart  is  as  my  heart.  I  say 
to  them,  "Give  me  your  hand." 

We  can  put  the  planks  of  these  two 
platforms  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation side  by  side  and  stand  upon  them 
with  a  foot  on  each  platform.  Or.  if  we 
prefer,  we  can  lay  them  one  upon  the 
top  of  the  other,  thus  pyramiding  their 
promises  on  this  vital  and  supremely  im- 
portant program  and  stand  upon  them. 

Both  parties  are  in  default  on  the  sol- 
emn promises  made  to  the  people,  chil- 
dren, and  the  teachers  of  this  country. 

The  Democrats  won  on  their  promises. 
The  people  accepted  their  pledges.  They 
gave  full  faith  and  credit  to  these  com- 
mitments. The  making  of  these  prom- 
ises in  the  Democratic  platform  and  the 
action  cm  them  by  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple, translated  the  promises  into  a  sol- 
emn contract  between  the  Democratic 
majority  of  this  House  and  the  people  of 
this  country. 

And.  in  that  connection.  I  submit  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  promises 
made  by  the  Republicans  in  their  plat- 
fornL  The  commitment  of  the  Repub- 
ican  platform  of  1948  has  been  carried 
out  in  full  by  Senator  Taft  and  other 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

Discharge  Petition  No.  9  on  the  Speak- 
ers  desk,  if  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  will  bring  before 
the  House  fc  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion S.  246,  the  TaLf  t  bill,  authorizing  the 
Congress  for  this  fiscal  year  and  each 
fiscal  year  hereafter  to  appropriate 
$300,000,000  for  Federal  aid  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  thia 
country  to  be  administered  by  the  school 
authorities  of  each  State  to  which  this 
aid  is  extended. 

The  promises  on  this  subject  made  by 
both  political  parties  are  in  default.  The 
discharge  petition  is  a  sight  draft  calUng 
on  those  who  are  in  arrears  and  delin- 
quent in  the  discharge  of  this  promise 
tD  make  good  their  compact  with  the 
people. 

Within  the  years  1949  to  1952,  inclu- 
sive, more  than  13.000.000  children  of 
this  country  will  enter  the  first  grade, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  will 
graduate  from  our  elementary  schools. 
Within  that  same  period  more  than 
6.000.000  will  enter,  and  millions  of  them 
will  graduate,  from  the  high  schools  of 
this  country. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  young  peo- 
ple will  receive  no  other  schooling  than 
what  they  receive  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  It  is.  therefore,  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  be  loyal,  competent 
Americans,  able  and  fully  equipped  to  in- 
still in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these 
future  American  citixens  the  Inspiring 
truths  of  our  great  history  and  the 
opportunities  this  land  affords  to  these 
boys  and  girls.  The  future  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  in  the  hands  of  these  young 
Americans.  They  are  America  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  to  influence  Its 
destiny  for  weal  or  for  woe. 
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Th«  education  of  this  Nation's  boys 
and  Klrls  is  of  transcendent  Importance. 

Adequate  salaries  for  their  teachers 
should  not  be  denied  by  penny-pinching. 

The  Federal  funds  made  available  by 
ttali  program  are  paid  by  the  people  of 
ttat  States.  The  beneficiaries  are  citl- 
aens  of  our  common  country. 

We  spend  billions  that  our  youth  may 
fight,  and  if  need  be  die.  all  over  the 
world.  Why  not  spend  $300,000,000  to 
teach  them  to  live  here  at  home. 

The  home  ut  the  unit  of  society.  Man's 
greatest  possessicn  is  his  child.  To  rear, 
and  equip  their  children  for  the 
of    Ufe    is    the    high    caUing    of 


the  accounts  of  fathers  and 
mottiers  are  finally  made  up  the  greatest 
credit  that  will  be  given  them  will  be  the 
watch  care,  the  sacrifice,  and  devotion 
they  have  lavished  on  their  children. 

The  moRt  that  the  avcrag*  pventa 
can  give  their  children  ti  «n  education. 
When  the  two  political  parties  promised 
tlM  tetbers  and  mothers  to  give  their 
cMMMi  better  sdioolB,  thty  appealed  to 
the  finest  qiialitles  of  their  minds  and 
Thie  leaders  of  no  political  party 
the  right  to  trifle  with  a  parent's 
love  for  hts  or  her  child. 

Mot  In  character- forming  Influence  In 
the  lives  of  our  children  are  the  school 
teachers. 

Someone  Is  %Ald  to  hav*  aakod  De- 
mosthenes why  he  made  speeches  tnitesd 
of  writing  books.  The  great  Grecian  ora- 
tor replied.  "I  would  rather  write  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  living  than  upon  the 
hides  of  dead  sheep.  "* 

If  anyone  on  this  earth  writes  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  living.  It  Is  the  school 
teacher.  StaadlBg  within  the  school- 
room, where  w^s  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth,  dealing  with  the  plastic. 
i,  unfolding  bi&mIs  of  boys 
the  teacher  weaves  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  his  pupils'  lives  the  very 
flher  of  their  thoughts  and  beinc  There 
li  BO  Bore  powerful,  no  hlfhsr  eeHliif  on 
this  earth  than  that  of  the  teacher,  save 
the  Christian  ministry. 

idiool  teaching  the  dig- 
nity, the  secTirlty.  the  Income.  Its  Im- 
portance dpserves,  and  thus  assure  our 
boors  and  girls  teachers  of  the  highest 
ac^ty  and  character. 

The  millions  of  young  Americans  now 
tn  our  public  school.^,  and  who  will  pass 
through  them  within  the  next  4  years 
have  the  fate  of  America  in  their  hands. 
^Dr  5  years  as  a  teacher  In  the  public 
schools  of  my  home  county,  Campbell.  In 
in  my  2  years  as  county  su- 
of  public  Instruction  and 
in  my  years  of  service  on  county  and  city 
school  boards,  and  down  to  this  good  day, 
I  have  seen  young  America  on  the  march. 
In  the  hands  of  this  precious  host,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  their  optimism,  their 
boundless  energy,  and  dauntless  courage 
Is  the  M"*'**'****ff  future  of  this  Nation. 
They  win  aaet  onr  enemies  in  the  gates. 
They  will  build,  protect,  and  defend  this 
Nation.  The  men  and  woman  who  teach 
them  are  the  staff  ssniants.  the  com- 
missioned officers  who  are  training  the 
youth  tn  whose  hands  is  the  future  of 
NatMo.    They  are  the  seed  curu  of 


the  Nation.  There  Is  nothing  too  good 
tar  them.  We  must  not  fall  them,  nor 
break  faith  with  them. 

Remember  that  in  dealing  with  the 
parents,  the  teachers  of  these  boys  and 
girls,  you  are  dealing  with  men  and 
women  of  character  and  Intelligence. 
Shadow-boxing,  shilly-shallying,  break- 
ing faith  with  them  will  be  known  from 
ocean  shore  to  ocean  shore. 

Let  us  redeem  the  promises  made  to 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  teachers  of 
these  boys  and  girls,  and  to  the  boys  and 
girls. 

This  Congress  has  the  power  to  work 
Its  will  and  to  make  good  the  solemn 
pledges  of  both  pohtkal  parties.  We  can 
do  It  by  signing  petition  No.  9  on  the 
Speaker's  desk.    This  I  have  done. 


Coofratnlatioiis  to  the  Torriagtoa  Register 
ea  iU  DismeBJ  Aaaivcrsary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 


ATTVgS 


or  COHKBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  PATTBRSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  occaskm  to  offer  salutations  to 
the  Torrington  <Conn.>  Register  upon 
the  attainment  of  tts  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day. Startlnc  as  a  weekly,  the  Woicott- 
ville  Register  on  August  10.  1874.  this 
paper,  later  published  as  a  daily,  has 
continuously  served  the  growing  city  of 
Torrington  and  environs  for  these  many 
years.  To  its  publisher,  managing  ed- 
itor, and  to  the  entire  staff  who  make 
possible  this  progressive,  alert,  and  fac- 
tual publication  go  my  congratulations. 

I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  edi- 
torial comments  from  the  August  10  is- 
sues of  both  the  Waterbury  Republican 
and  the  Ansonja  Sentinel. 

inom  tba  Waterbury   Republican] 
smx  ?TOoaou«  at  ts 

The  Torrington  RcgMar  mwll»d  on  Mon- 
day of  thlri  week  ttaa  ■rvcnty-ttfth 
•ary  of  its  founding,  and  it  giftm  ui 
to  lalut*  auch  a  hal*  and  dUtlng\jlab«d  friend 
and  competitor  on  auch  an  occasion. 

Newspaper*  wtilch  reach  the  fine,  ripe  age 
of  tbreeacore  and  fifteen  are  rare  »nd  grow- 
ing rarer  and  Torrlngtcm.  wbicH  has  grown 
with  its  flne  newspaper,  can  cuMgiatulate  It- 
self ou  the  BMaevre  trf  ladepnidnMe  whlcti 
goes  with  having  Its  own  dally  journal. 

At  75.  the  ToninctOB  RaglMar  Is  ••  sprlgllt- 
ly  and  forthright  ae  ever.  Iwliafliig  aoaa  ai 
th«  signs  ot  acrumiUatlng  years  that  thrs»> 
quarters  of  a  ccntwy  mlgbt  imply. 

In  partleuiar.  it  Is  to  be  noted,  the  Regis- 
ter has  avoided  the  circulatory  aUmenta 
which  are  the  bane  of  a  nswspaper'i  exist- 
ence. The  Register's  health  tn  this  respect 
reflects  the  loyalty  of  the  pc<jpie  at  Torrlntt- 
tun  to  a  ham  SMtftnm  of  news  and  advertis- 
ing and  stan^  as  a  Bonumcnt  to  the  credit 
Dt  aasb  aMa  •dttcta  as  the  Uto  Mward  H. 
llnSriiklM.  the  late  Oeorge  W.  Petaraon.  the 
late  John  H.  Thompem  and  the  present  edi- 
tor. Walter  O.  Olsselbreeht. 

As  a  aswsyapsr  we're  only  SB.  oorseli 
and  we  look  wtth  both  awa  and 
on  our  seniors.  When  we're  75  we  hope 
•upiebody  win  tell  us  we're  ss  lively  and  chip- 
per as  the  TurrlngtoB  Bagister. 


(Prom  the  Anaonla  Sentinel  1 
To  the  Torrington   Register,   which  eela- 
brated  its  seventy-fifth  birthday  on  Monday 
of  this  week  heartiest  congratulations. 

Founded  as  *the  WalcotviUe  Register,  a 
weekly,  in  iS74.  it  converted  Into  a  daUy. 
the  Tonington  Register,  in  1889.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  Oourlah  Uirough  the  years  as  one 
of  Connecticut's  best  dallies,  doing  a  first- 
class  Job  reporting  the  news  of  Torrington 
and  its  environs:  giving  Its  readers  the  ample 
coverage  of  State,  national,  and  world  events 
that  AP  meraberahlp  makes  possible  and  sup- 
portlnR  and  encouraging  worth-while  com- 
munity endeavors. 


Valley  of  die  Damneil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
<w 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  woarR  Dakota 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPRSBCNTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  IKUKT,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks today,  I  Include  part  13  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Dammed,  by  Bigelow  Neal. 
of  Oarrlson.  N.  Dak. 

In  part  13  Mr.  Neal  gives  a  picture  of 
the  desolation  and  devastation  of  homes 
tn  the  Valley  of  the  Dammed.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  picture,  but  a  picture  that  too 
often  happens,  and  ma«t  happen  when 
great  public  improvements  or  projects 
are  undertaken. 

Mr.  Neat's  objection  is  not  to  the  > 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  n< 
and  the  real  estate  division  of  the  Army 
Kifllneer  Corps  have  deprived  these 
owners  of  their  homes.  Apparently  the 
very  attitude  of  these  negotlaLors  and  the 
real  estate  division  is  "the  home  owners 
be  damned."  This  un-American  atti- 
tude, that  Is  altogether  too  prevalent  In 
the  various  departments  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  is  Justly  and  unmercifully  exposed 
throughout  Mr.  Neal's  series  of  articles 
entitled  "Valley  of  the  Dammed." 

The  letters  I  have  received  from  many 
parts  of  the  Nation,  showing  a  similar 
abuse  of  governmental  authority,  con- 
vince me  that  Mr.  Neal  and  the  McLean 
County  Independent  are  rendering  a  real 
service  not  only  to  the  remaining  families 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Dammed,  but  to  all 
the  families  throughout  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

Here  is  part  13: 

Vaijlst  oe  nm  Dsmmsb 
(By  BIgBtow  nsai) 

PAST   Zm.    TH*   LAND   BSIVTAL    PBOOaAM 

Where  In  the  land  "pureaase"  program 
w«  have  dealt  with  onbaUavable  in]ua«lee 
and  cruelty,  now  we  are  to  consider  a  pro- 
gram where  the  policy  adds  a  stupidity  that 
Is  sublime.  I  have  studied  the  history  of  my 
country  perhaps  as  much  ss  the  iiiiifs  sua 
but  nowhere  la  its  psgss  have  I  fouad  aay^ 
thing  to  equal  this  barbarous  policy  as  wa 
now  follow  It  up  to  its  climax. 

And  If  you  have  any  feeling  that  the  word 
"barbarous. '  used  In  this  connection.  Is  the 
product  of  a  hysterical  mind,  I  believe  you 
wtU  tod  It  fully  Justified  as  I  go  on.    Plrst 

1.  Datli  a  very  few  months  ago.  the  Oov> 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  been  ask- 
ing for  Bore  and  more  wheat  for  the  con- 
of  starving  peoples  of  other  lands. 
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ft.  Itcn  today  there  is  a  world  shortage 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  and  the  price  of 
these  Items  within  the  United  States  puts 
them  largely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  faml- 
Uas  or  laboring  men  and  wliolly  beyond  the 
meantT  of  people  who  can  be  classed  as  poor. 
It  follows  tiiat  anything  <hine  to  imneces- 
aarlly  curtail  the  prodoetMa  of  tiMss  prod- 
ucts ts  an  act  that  Is  hostile  to  the  economic 
Interest  of  this  country. 

3.  Colonel  Seybold  has  stated  to  me  clearly, 
first,  tiiat  the  continued  occupation  of  these 
lands  by  their  owners  would  have  no  detri- 
mental effect  whatever  on  the  building  of 
the  Garrtson  Cam  and  also  tliat  he  wanted 
these  farmers  to  rsMStn  on  tiielr  farms — 
provided  they  made  arrangements  fc^r  their 
buildings — until  the  water  actually  crowds 
them  ofT. 

Now  I  am  going  to  prove  to  you  tliat  one 
of  two  things  is  true.  Either  the  word  of 
Colonel  Seybold.  swore  on  a  stack  of  Bibles 
as  high  as  the  Bunlter  Hill  Monument, 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  snowball  plastered  on 
the  hinges  of  heU — or  else — the  real  estate 
diviston  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  goes 
calmly  on  lu  cruel  way.  paying  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  colonel.  For  my  part  I 
elect  to  believe  that  no  honorable  soldier 
would  be  associated  with  this  pr,j^am  of 
hU  own  free  will.  If  I  did  not  believe  this. 
I  could  take  no  pride  In  the  fact  tliat  I 
have  been  a  soldier  myself. 
Mow  for  the  proof: 

Eighteen  families  driven  out 
In  the  summer  of  1947  there  were  liTlng 
wtttiln  4  mdes  east  of  my  home  an4  6  mUes 
wast    19   famillea.     AU    of    them    wanted    to 
Stay  on  their  land  and  lu  their  homes. 
Today  15  families  are  gone. 
Two  will  go  as  soon  as  their  crop  is  har- 
yested. 

One  will  go  before  cold  weather  sets  In. 
One  will  move  to  town  and  perhaps  back 
In  the  spring  to  farm  one  more  season. 

One.  and  tliac  is  the  undersigned,  doesn't 
know  what  he  ta  going  to  do  or  when  he 
will  do  It. 

There  you  have  It.  Eighteen  families 
driven  out  tn  a  5*ar  and  a  lialf  and  the  coun- 
try devoid  of  life.  Somebody  lias  done  a 
terrible  thing.  The  evidence  of  these  blasted 
aad  empty  homes  is  irrefutable. 

mnd.  I  haven't  told  you  of  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  ot  families  farther  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west.  I  am  speaking  only  of 
those  wiUiin  sight  of  my  own  ivome. 

Bight  here  I  want  to  clear  these  unfortu- 
nate "negotiators"  of  any  additional  blame. 
They  have  notiilng  whatever  to  do  with  the 
land  rental  program. 

Now  you  want  to  know  how  It  was  done. 
Well — It  was  devwly  done.  It  was  too  clever 
to  lay  on  to  any  one  man  or  group  of  men. 
A  policy  as  diabolical  could  only  be  affected 
through  years  of  trial  and  error.  But  some- 
thing tells  me  that  tills  policy  la  riding  for 
a  fall.  Arid  whether  I  liave  been  able  to  trip 
it  or  not.  I'm  certainly  giving  it  wiiat  must  be 
doae  to  a  final  push. 

First,  when  my  nel^bors  realised  that 
ttmj  had  really  lost  their  lands  and  l>egan  to 
consider  renting  It  back  again  from  its  new 
owner,  they  couldn't  get  the  figures.  Sounds 
Innocent  enough,  doesn't  It?  But  this  you 
will  come  to  reoogniae  as  only  the  first  move 
in  the  war  of  nerves.  No;  the  Real  Sitata 
Divtalon  Just  couldn't  make  up  Its  mind  and 
those  of  us  wha  aaked  could  learn  only  one 
thing— we  would  have  to  pay  a  cash  rent 
and  that  tn  advance.  If  they  decided  to  rent 
It  to  us  at  ail. 

Fear  of  the  unknown 
You  see — here's  the  element  of  doubt.  For 
montiis  we  arikad  every  man  who  came 
along.  "Heard  anirthlng  about  the  rent?" 
No;  nobody  had  heard  anytliing.  It  aaemed 
there  was  soma  doubt.  Could  we  stay  here 
another  wuiter?     Possibly.     Ord«a  liad  to 


come  from  Waslilngton.    Maybe — maybe  not. 
Who  Icnows? 

Then  came  a  new  note.  Now  there  waa 
a  paeslbillty  ttiat  we  could  stay  In  our  homes. 
But  If  so.  the  rent  would  be  maybe  6  percent 
of  what  we  were  paid  for  our  lands.  Cash 
rent,  you  understand.  Cash  rent  paid  In 
advance.  Six  pa-cent  Who  could  afford  to 
pay  It?  Nobody.  Well,  then  we'd  have  to 
move.  Better  move  anyway.  Lots  of  dxeap 
lands  In  Wyoming.     Better  get  out. 

For  more  montlis  the  strain  went  on. 
Should  we  summerf allow?  Better  not.  No 
can  tell.  Maybe  you  can't  have  the  land 
another  year.  Real  Estate  Division  won't 
talk. 

Then  nerves  did  begin  to  break.  A  few 
lost  theirs  and  started  hunting  for  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

Next  a  smart  lad  over  In  the  Real  Estate 
Division  offices,  the  second  man  not  to  know 
enough  to  let  a  sleeping  dog  lie.  He  sent  me 
a  bill  for  5  percent  of  wtiat  the  Government 
liadn't  paid  me. 

Sal  Hepatica  to  the  rescue 

I  suggested  gently  to  my  attorney  that  it 
might  be  his  turn  to  start  something.  Go- 
ing into  his  lawboolcs  clear  to  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  he  came  out  with  nothing.  It 
seemed  that  the  people  wiui  made  the  laws 
iuid  forgotten  something. 

But  tliat  night  he  went  to  a  dinner  party 
and  ate  too  much.  Retiring  with  an  acute 
attack  of  indigestion  started  his  legal  mind 
working  in  the  general  direction  of  Sal  He- 
patica. That  X  as  It.  He  had  it.  A  petition 
for  extraordinary  relirf. 

Personally.  I  doubt  If  there  ever  was  any 
such  thing.  And  my  reason  for  believing  the 
judee  agreed  with  me  waa  tliat — tn  liia  Judg- 
ment— wherever  he  referred  to  extraordi- 
nary relief,  he  put  the  '•extraordinary"  in 
quotauon  marlu.  If  quotation  niarks  mean 
in  the  United  States  district  court  what  they 
mean  in  my  profession,  tliey  imply:  "You 
done  it.  I  didn't — and.  what's  more.  I  won't 
take  the  blame  for  it." 

A  board  of  experta 

Anyway  the  Judge  sent  out  some  invita- 
tions for  a  very  select  gathering.  The  United 
States  district  attorney  got  one,  so  did 
Colonel  Seybold  and  my  attorney  was  not 
overlooked.  The  result  was  astonlahing.  It 
brought  three  able  men  before  the  Judge, 
tliree  men  of  great  Imowledge  on  most  eVery 
subject,  except  agriculture.  All  tliree  were 
there  to  hold  forth  In  an  expert  way  on  a 
subject  they  knew  very  little  about.  Per- 
sonally, in  spite  of  my  high  aitiatratlon  for 
all  three  In  their  own  profeaboaB.  I  don't 
believe  that  all  three  together  could  tell  a 
bin  of  barley  from  a  busliel  of  spelts. 

B\-en  so  that  meeting  Icnocked  the  pins  out 
from  under  the  6-percent  Idea  and  the  5-per- 
cent the<K-y  went  up  the  same  flue.  The 
whole  thing  simmered  down  to  an  agreement 
of  $1.50  per  acre  for  land  under  cultivation 
and  35  cents  for  pasture  and  hay  land. 

But  the  Real  Estate  Division  of  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps  is  a  unique  organisation. 
Already  disregarding  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
Supreme  Court  thereof,  why  should  It  pay 
any  attention  to  the  United  States  district 
court  of  a  backwoods  community  like  North 
Dakota?  Wouldn't  such  a  course  be  beneath 
iu  dignity? 

Let's  see  what  It  did.  And  back  to  the 
case  of  Melvln  Engel  for  an  illustration. 
Melvln  had  repurchased  hU  buildings,  so  the 
Real  Estate  Division's  sole  Interest  was  in  10 
•ores  of  pasture  land  and  maybe  an  acre  of 
garden  upon  which  his  buildings  stood. 
They  had  told  him  he  must  pay  $39  for  the 
11  acres.  Now.  under  the  court  order,  tliey 
cut  it  down  to  $25.  believe  It  or  not.  You 
can  easily  Judge  the  generosity  displayed 
when  you  multiply  10  acres  by  35  cenu  and 
1  acre  by  $1.50  and  add  up  to  $6. 

But  If  they'd  done  that,  they  would  have 
been  allowing  the  United  SUtes  district  court 


to  dictate  to  them.    Evidently  they  disliked 
tlie  tdM. 
This  laat  year.  llndHig  algns  of  smoke  on 

their  trail,  they  cut  tiie  amount  to  $15.  only 
tliree  times  wliat  It  stiouid  be  i>y  order  of 
the  court.     The  smoke  Is  stUl  on  their  trail. 

As  for  me.  I  still  believe  ta  the  Congress 
of  cur  coimtry.  I  still  tliink  t^  United 
States  Supreme  Coiirt  is  the  greateet  JtMttdal 
trlbxinal  m  the  world.  I  still  believe  tha 
United  States  District  Court  of  North  Dakota 
is  the  defender  of  my  neighbor's  rights.  But 
even  If  I  didn't  believe  these  thing^^,  it  would 
take  a  braver  man  tiian  I  am  to  flaunt  all 
of  them. 

Wait  a  minute.  Do  you  think  Tm  over- 
stating this?  Let's  borrow  a  few  words  from 
a  lady.  And  a  lady  who  knows  wtiat  she's 
talking  about.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
ta  McCalls  for  June  says: 

"I  felt  very  critical  of  civil-service  offlclala 
at  times.  When  they  liave  been  ta  any  de- 
partment a  long  time,  they  can  nuke  any 
ciiange  very  difllciilt." 

Or  try  Uils:  A  quotation  from  Hon.  Wn.. 
LiAM  Locks,  speaking  ta  the  Houae  of  Etepre- 
sentatives  on  July  5.  1940: 

"Until  I  had  some  experience  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ta  tiie  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use.  I  had  been  of  tha 
firm  conviction  tliat  the  Govemnient  would 
observe  the  constitutional  niandate  that  pri- 
vate property  shall  not  be  taken  i<x  public 
use  without  Just  conipensauon. 

"However.  I  soon  learned  that  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  Real  Estate  Dtvlsioa 
of  tiie  Army  Engineer  Ccupe.  did  not  xmder- 
stand  what  was  meant  l>y  Jxist  corxv^ 
lu  place  of  decency  and  Justice.  I 
tliat  they  used  the  bulidoslng  and  threat 
methods.  Until  I  liad  some  experience  with 
the  Real  Bitate  Division  of  the  Krxny  Engi- 
neer Corps.  I  felt  tiiat  Uie  Govemnient  would 
be  as  fair  and  honest  with  its  people  as  It 
expected  them  to  be  with  it.  Up  to  tlxat 
Unie.  I  thought  the  constitutional  provlaioa 
"Jtist  campeneatjon"  protected  tit*  lioma 
owners,  twit,  to  my  amazement,  I  dtecovered 
tiiat  that  was  not  the  case.  I  discovered 
that  the  Govonment  Is  out  to  take,  and 
take  by  ttireau  and  by  using  its  great  power 
ta  the  cotirta  If  necessary." 

And  by  way  of  aiiowlng  how  they  dis- 
regard the  law  or  how  Uiey  make  their  own 
laws  when  Congrees  is  too  alow  and  how  Uiey 
have  mired  themaelvea  ta  their  own  stu- 
pidity, listen  to  this: 

Burdick  says.  "Don't  sign  those  options^ 

Reading  of  Representative  BcaniCK's 
speech  last  fall  wherein  he  t(dd  our  people 
along  the  river  not  to  sign  ttiose  options,  I 
wrote  him  and  aakad  him  if  I  might  quote 
hlni.    Here's  wtiat  ha  mid: 

"Sure,  use  anyttiing  I  have  said,  I  still  ad- 
vise signing  no  contract  until  vre  ftad  cut 
what  authority  Pick  has  sbove  a  pool  of 
17.000.000  acre-feet.  I  would  ctiaae  tiie  land 
agents  off  peacefully  if  I  could  but  I  would 
cliase  them.  You  are  doing  good  work. 
"Stacerely. 

"UsHsa  L.  BtraDioc." 

Lawsuits  for  the  next  50  years 

Now  if  here  iant  an  taterestlng  situation, 
what  U?  I  have  or  had  three  kinds  of  land. 
Some  of  it  was  below'  the  1, 830-foot  level. 
Some  of  it  lay  l>etween  the  1.830  and  the 
1,850.    Some  of  it  lay  above  the  1,850. 

They  condemned  my  and.  A  Jury  in  the 
United  States  district  court  paid  me  for  ail 
the  land  they  could  legally  consider.  But  I 
claloa  they  couldn't  pay  me  for  the  land  be- 
tween 1,830  and  1.850  feet  liecause  Congress 
had  not  authorized  them  to  talce  any  land 
atMve  the  1,830-foot  level.  So— I  claim  every 
foot  of  my  land  above  the  1.830-foot  level  ts 
still  mtae. 

Right  now  they  are  trying  to  get  Cor.^r^n 
to  pass  a  bill  legalizing  the  operation  of  t.ie 
Garrison  Dam  pool  level  to  1350  feet.    Fine, 
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But  wb*t  tf  tlMy  dot    Contrvn  cant  p4Ma  a 

law  >««allalnc  an  Ulsgal  act.  So. 
do.  what  U  I  claim  th«  land  ttlU 
to  BM?  All  U)«7  can  do  ta  to  turn 
tfea  toad  atoovt  tba  Ij 
tt  an  o 
^tobit  to  show  that  tba  land  waa  avw  paid 
tor.  wont  thay  bava  to  pay  dm  watlilntT 
BalteT*  xn«.  wbataver  acmatbing  la,  I  can  uaa 
It. 

The  abova  Idea  may  be  true  and  It  may  not. 
XVa  oilstnal  with  me  and  I  hare  been 
to  aMfee  nilatalrea.  But  my  beet  re 
tolla  a*  I  am  being  forced  by  the  implied 
tlmait  at  eviction  to  pay  rent  on  a  lot  of 
land  that  belongs  to  me  and  pretty  aeon.  I'm 
tetag  aiter  that  rent.  Red  Skelton  would 
aay,  "Amt  X  a  wlddle  devil?"  I  would  say 
that  I  got  that  way  dealing  with  the  Real 
■rtata  ZXTlslon  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corpa. 

What  ia  ctutomary  rent? 

Going  back  to  the  matter  of  rent,  yoa  will 
remember  that  the  board  of  experts  agreed 
OB  %IM  per  arre  as  a  fair  rent  for  land  un- 
der euMwatlon  and  36  cents  per  acre  for  hay 
and  pastiare  land.  In  reading  over  the  )udg- 
oaant  ol  the  Court.  I  waa  struck  by  a  state-L 
■MBt  tkataln  to  the  effect  that  the  rental 
be  higher  than  waa  locally 


over  the  period  from  liMX) 
It  aeeurrcd  to  me  that  I  had  no  rec- 
oUactlon  of  a  cash  rent  being  paid  tn  this 
eommunlty.  A  trtfla  poiBled.  I  thou^rht  I'd 
it  with  sooMoaa  wfeo  might  knc  w  more 
I. 

Vrecland  has  been  farming  In  thla 
since  1901  or  1903.  He  U  an  "eld- 
among  our  farmers.  Sooner 
«•  eome  around  to  aak  Mllea'  opln- 
not  only  baeauaa  at 
■a  a  farmer  b«t 
to  aooM  M  yaara  ot  asrvloe  m  a  loaM 
of  tlM  Padaral  Land  BanJt  loan  organlaatkm. 
Mllea.  by  the  way,  baa  not  been  directly  in- 
tcreatad  in  the  antics  of  the  Real  btate  Divi- 
sion.    8o  I  asked  him 

"Miles,  did  you  ever  pay  cash  rent  for  farm 
land?" 

"Waver  did  ' 

•Did  you  ever  collect  a  cash  rent?" 
-Wo." 

~DH1  you  ever  heard  of  land  tn  this  eom- 
Btuitty  handled  tn  that  way?" 

to  think  of  tt,  can't  say  I  ever  did." 
la  your  opinion  of  thee*  farmers 
who  say  they  can't  afford  a  cash-tn-advance 
rent  at  tlJiO  and  are  moving  out  becauee  of 

wr 

are  doing  all  they  can  do.  Where 
to  uaa  so  much  land  to  make  a  llv- 
tag.  •!»  an  acre  runs  into  a  k>i  of  money 
maybe.  9600  to  91.000.  That  means  that 
when  the  crop  Is  In.  It  represents  an  invest- 
aaant  of  95  an  acre.  Fifteen  hundred  to  aev- 
aral  thousand  dollars  tn  all.  It's  too  much 
Ot  a  riak.     They  can't  Uke  It." 

Mow  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
9190  per  acre  la  very  cheap,  providing  the 
Oovamment  Is  willing  to  guarantee  a  crop. 
Xadaad  thaaa  neigh hors  at  mine  might  pay 
two  or  three  times  that  amount  and  be  happy 
about  It  \t  they  knew  there  would  be  a  crop 
to  CM  to  tba  tall,  but  tt  is  unraaaosuible  and 
ItopeertMa  for  tnem  to  aaeume  that  liability 
to  the  face  of  poeatbiy  several  years  of  poor 


But  ewQ  eo.  a  good  many  of  theee  farmers 
would  have  remained  on  their  landa.  paying 
the  eaah  rent  as  demanded,  had  they  been 
toM  that  Ukajr  cooM  stay  on  oo  mora  rea- 
iBatoad  of  that — they  vrere 
The  only  tnformatlun  they 
fM  to  aU  dealt  wtth  doubt  as  to  the 
Aaa  they  could  occupy  their  lands 
doubt  aa  to  the  amount  to  ba 
In  any  succeeding  year 
added  grtevaaae  was  the  calctilated 
I  the  Real  BKaM  Division  not  to  rent 
%ha  land  at  aU.  untU  they  bad  to.     Wbera 


the  land  waa  rented  to  December  II.  no  man 
could  go  In  during  the  fall  and  rent  his  land 
far  the  following  yaar.  Wor  did  I.  for  one 
and  sevaral  others.  I  know  of  penonaUy,  have 
aay  batter  luck  d\iring  the  winter.  Thay 
would  accept  no  money  and  make  no  prom- 
isee, thus  msklng  every  man  a  trespasser  on 
his  farm  throughout  the  winter  Do  you 
blame  any  man  for  being  afraid  of  the  Real 
Iktate  Diviaion? 


Waskia^oo  ReportiBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY.  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  psinvsTLVAifu 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRJE8ENTATIVai 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  I  discussed  with  you  the  work  of 
the  Hoover  Commission.  This  Commis- 
sion has  studied  means  to  overhaul  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  so 
that  it  would  give  us  a  dollar's  worth  of 
service  for  every  dollar  it  spent.  As  I 
pointed  out.  the  basic  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  CommLsslon  would  result 
In  better  quality  service  at  a  cost  $4,000.- 

000  000   less  than  currently   considered 
necessary. 

When  we  consider  that  the  entire 
budget  of  thft  Federal  Government  ran 
only  about  $6,000,000,000  in  the  mid- 
thirtles.  we  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  M.OOO.OOG.OOO  means  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  That  $6,000,000,000  took 
care  of  our  WPA.  Army.  Navy.  CCC.  agn- 
ciiltural  commitments  to  farmers.  NLRB. 
veterans'  services,  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt,  and  all  the  other 
functions  of  Government.  A  good  meas- 
ure of  the  way  things  have  changed  Is 
the  fact  that  our  annual  spending  in  the 
ECA  program  is  almoet  as  much  as  the 
total  Federal  prewar  budget. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  a  $41,000.- 
000.000  budget  for  a  single  year,  or  about 
sertn  tBnes  the  prewar  rate  of  spending. 

1  have  made  a  careful  analsrsls  of  the 
budget  dollar  to  find  out  how  all  this 
money  is  to  be  spent.  Out  of  every  sin- 
gle dollar  the  Government  spends  13 
cents  goes  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt;  13  cents  for  veterans'  benefits:  and 
16  cents  for  our  international  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs:  and  34  cents 
for  national  defense. 

Out  of  every  Federal  budget  dollar 
then.  78  cents  goes  for  veterans'  care, 
public  debt  Interest.  European  recovery, 
and  national  defense.  All  other  Gov- 
ernment services,  therefore,  have  only 
24  cents  of  each  budget  dollar.  Out  of 
this  34-cent  share  must  come  all  the 
Federal  Governments  activities  regard- 
ing health,  security,  welfare,  and  otlier 
public  services. 

Some  Coagrtoimin  advocate  a  5-  or 
10-percent  cut  In  budget  across  the 
board.  You  can  se*  what  harm  this 
would  do  to  the  tsaenUal  34-cent  shar« 
which  has  purposely  been  held  down  In 
recent  years  so  as  not  to  jeopardise  the 
national  defense  procram.  I  am  for 
la  fovemm«nt  as  oiuch  as  any 
Mctober  of  Concreas  Is.  How- 
ever. I  SM  DO  point  in  wleldlnc  s  battle- 


ax  with  my  eyes  blindfolded  as  some 
people  would. 

In  the  first  place,  more  than  $30,000.- 
OOO.OOO  in  the  budget  are  fixed  costs. 
They  cannot  be  reduced  without  weaken- 
ing the  foundations  of  our  Government. 
They  cover  three  Items:  $9,000,000,000 
interest  on  the  debt:  $0,500.000  000  for 
prior  commitments  and  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government:  and  $5  000.- 
000.000  for  veterans'  pensions,  old-age 
Insurance  and  pensions,  and  agricultural 
price  supports. 

This  leaves  about  $20  500.000.000 
which  can  possibly  be  cuitailed.  It  is 
this  amount  that  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion has  examined  minutely  in  order  to 
recommend  savings  for  the  American 
people.  Even  in  this  sphere,  extreme 
care  had  to  be  taken  becau.se  this  $20^- 
500.000.000  included  the  national  defense 
budget.  ECA.  and  the  budget  for  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  That  the  Hoover 
CommL-Jslon  believes  that  $4,000,000,000 
of  the  $20,500,000,000  can  be  cut  and  that 
we  will  achieve  a  better  administrative 
organization  for  the  functions  involved 
deserves  a  banner  headline. 

Wi.sely.  the  Hoover  Commission  has 
given  first  attention  to  our  national  de- 
fense program  because  it  Is  first  our 
greatest  single  expenditure,  and  second, 
there  h^ve  been  recurrent  stones  of  pad- 
ding of  expenditures  there.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Commission  favors  a  $1,000.- 
000.000  cut.  while  the  minority  of  the 
members  believes  the  national  defense 
program  will  operate  more  efficiently 
with  a  $3,000,000,000  cut.  In  either  case, 
the  savings  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
substantial.  In  the  nonnational  defense 
programs,  the  Commission  has  carefully 
refrained  from  curtailing  functions  con- 
•sidered  essential  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 


Caaccff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NSW  jaisrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVB8 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oiD.  I  would  like  to  announce  a  citation 
that  was  awarded  to  the  Nutley  Sun.  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  m  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  citation  was  pre- 
sented by  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  for  its  role  in 
aiding  the  successful  culmination  of  the 
recent  drive  for  funds  in  the  town  of 
Nutley.  N.  J.  The  ciUtion  is  signed  by 
George  E  Stringfellow.  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  group,  and  Edgar  H.  Wilson, 
State  campaign  chairman.  The  text  of 
the  citation  states: 

In  apprealattea  or  the  luiaelflsh  personal 
sacriflcas  made  on  behalf  of  sxiflenng  human- 
ity and  as  a  teaUmonlal  of  the  support  given 
the  American  Society  In  the  IMS.  fifth  na- 
tional campaign. 


The    New    Jersey 
by    Cancer    Society 


iMided 
Director 
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Charles  Hansbury  for  their  outstsmding 
cooperation.  He  potnlnd  out  that  prac- 
tically every  newspapw  in  the  Sute  had 
devoted  considerable  lineage  to  carry  the 
message  brought  by  the  cancer  drive. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Hansbury  said: 

With  your  continued  cooperation,  tba 
American  Society,  through  the  New  Jersey 
division,  snd  the  various  county  chapters. 
wUl  expand  iu  program  dvu-ing  the  coming 
year  so  that  ultimately  our  message  will 
reach  each  and  every  resident  of  the  State 
and  enlist  them  m  the  fight  against  the 
ravagea  of  cancer. 

The  Nutley  campaign,  under  the  chair- 
man.ship  of  Dr.  Floyd  E.  Harshman. 
raised  over  $6,000  for  the  cancer  fund. 


TW  President's  Appointments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  rvDiAN.* 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
President's  recent  appointments  of  Tjm 
Clark  and  Howard  McGrath  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  the  position  of  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  our 
President  has  been  unjustly  criticized 
by  some  for  the  appointments.  The 
chief  complaint  of  many  is  that  he  re- 
members his  friends  and  appoints  them 
to  high  public  office. 

In  the  Friday.  August  5  issue  of  the 
Marion  News  Herald,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher therein,  Mr.  Paul  Hillsamer  very 
ably  answered  these  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  include  herein  the  article  by 
Mr.  Hillsamer.  and  wish  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House : 

WHOM     SROUUi    TSTTMAJf     AFPOmT — BIS 
BinBBSST  KHKaOBS? 

On  every  occasion  when  death  or  reaigna^ 
tlon  creates  a  vacancy  in  Harry  Truman's 
finally  ifnifirn  of  policy  appoinnve 
fri-1*»««'-  refrain  rises  from  the 
caUoiMed  throats  at  the  syndicated  coUimn- 
tata.  that  rare  ami  spocted  variety  of  garbage 
pickers  who  receive  their  pay  per  thousanda 
of  doUars  rather  than  at  the  hourly  rate  at 
their  more  honest  compatriots  who  haul  the 
MatloD'a  ptafslcal  fUth. 

Burden  at  tbe  plaint  ta  that  the  President 
turns  to  his  friends.  The  syndicated  boys 
have,  since  the  new  appointments  for  Tom 
Clsrk  and  J.  Howaso  McGsath,  tagged  thla 
"government  by  crony." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  honest  man  can 
be  condemned  for  leseiving  his  best  appoint- 
ments for  his  true  and  loyal  friends.  If  he 
ts  honest  and  capable,  the  circle  at  friends 
he  hm  made  over  tba  years  are  honest  and 
capable.  If.  like  Warren  Harding,  he  is  on 
the  wavy  line  himself,  so  are  his  fnends 
and  or  appointments. 

There  is  not  and  has  never  been,  by  any 
except  the  most  biased,  even  rumoss  tliaS 
Harry  Truman  is  not  personaUy  honest  and 
capable.  Tbarrfore.  we  believe.  It  is  reason- 
able to  aasuma  that  his  triOMlB  (appoint- 
ments) are  the  same. 

Who.  in  America,  waa  more  deserving  of 
appolntinfant  to  the  Court  than  Tom  Clark? 
|ii«  qusllflcations  are  undeniable.  Would, 
then.  Tmsaan's  critics  have  him  bypassed 
because  he  went  cut  Into  the  highways  and 
byways  last  summer  and  fought  an  appar- 


ently  hopeless   fight  for  his   Chief?     Non- 
sense. 

Who  would  these  self-appointed  keepers  of 
the  Nstlon's  morals — whose  virtue  does  not 
prevent  them  from  paying  onacrupulous 
aides  in  the  top  eAoes  at  Waahlngton  for 
ups — whom  would  tbey  bava  bad  the  Presi- 
dent appoint?  His  bitter  political  enemy. 
Senator  Oonitexx  of  Missouri,  perhaps?  Or 
Habtt  Bytuj?  Or,  mayhap.  Senator  Rxissell 
or  Box  JKKNEa  or  Chjuu.iz  Halixck?  Can  we 
asume  that  E>ewey — further  assuming  that 
he  was  big  enough  for  the  Job — if  elected 
President  would  have,  to  show  his  bigness, 
passed  Jomc  Posrzx  Dmxas  to  appoint  Paul 
licNutt  Secretary  of  State?  Perhaps  Thomas 
would  have  followed  through  by  retaining 
Truman's  friend.  Claik,  as  Attorney  Gene:al 
and  replaced  Justice  Murphy  with  ocxrrr 
Lucas. 

This  is  a  subject  which  winds  one  up.  If 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  everyday 
life — and  the  science  of  politics  is  the  science 
of  living — the  farmer  wouldn't  choose  a 
friendly  hired  man,  he  d  scour  the  township 
t(x  his  worst  enemy.  And  the  owner  of  a 
chain  of  groceries  would,  before  appointing 
a  Podunk  manager  ask  himself:  "Let's  see. 
who  was  that  splendid  young  fellow  over 
at  Harmony  who  got  up  In  meeting  and 
called  me  an  old  moesback?" 

Well  even  go  further  and  state  that  we 
flatly  agree  with  the  President  who  got  bitter 
at  several  key  sppointees  and  advisers,  no- 
tably the  late  Mr.  Forrestal  auid  Bernard 
Baruch.  because  of  their  chilly  reserve  on 
the  matters  of  making  speeches  or  raising 
money  in  lJ>4a. 

The  greatest  of  virtues  is  loyalty.  The 
only  reward  for  loyalty  is — loyalty.  Prom 
loyalty  springs  faith,  hope,  and  chanty. 
thoae  three,  just  as  the  stalk,  the  blade,  and 
the  ear  from  the  tiny  grain  of  com.  Woe  la 
the  potion  of  the  man,  the  woman,  the  owner, 
the  manager,  the  pastor,  or  the  public  of- 
ficial who  can  neither  command  nor  recip- 
rocate loyalty.  Woe  is  not.  and  not  about 
to  be.  the  potion  of  Harry  S.  Tnunan. 


The  Grave  of  Moses  Aastia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

op  uassoTJUx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA  ll\  ES 

Thursdav,  August  11.1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remartts  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  an  article 
from  the  St.  Francois  County  Journal  of 
Plat  River.  Mo.,  dated  Tuesday.  August  2. 
1949.  entitled  "The  Grive  of  Moses  Aus- 
tin." This  article  was  collected  by  Adella 
Breckenridge  Moore.  This  information 
about  Moses  Austin  will  be  of  Interest  to 
people  widely  scattered  over  the  Nation. 

I  express  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Moore 
for  the  fine  work  she  is  doing  in  this  re- 
gard.      

THS   CBAVS   OF   ICOSIS    AtTSTIH 


(Collected  by  Addila  Breckaoridie  Moore) 
History  of  Washington.  JefferBon,  Frank- 
lin. Crawford,  and  Gasconade  CounUea 
(1888)  by  Goodspeed  Publishing  Co..  Chicago, 
page  521. 

"(Moses  AusUn)  died  at  Tar  Blue  (Terra 
Blue).  St.  PranoQla  County.  Mo..  June  10. 
ISai.  where  he  vras  burled.  His  body  was 
subsequently  exhumed  and  moved  to  tha 
old  Preslmerlan  cemetery  at  Potosl.  where 
It  r^maea  now  ilSSS)  in  a  grave  enclosed  in 
a  stone  wall,  and  over  which  a  wild  cherry 
tree  with  two  trunks  18  inches  In  rtlametsr 


have  since  grown.  Aftar  nmovliig  the  body 
it  was  reported  that  It  waa  petrUled — had 
become  a  solid  substance — and  some  un- 
known parties,  with  spseotectve  tattnt. 
opened  the  grave  and  eoAa  tiaa,  end  ftsMnc^ 
the  report  falsa  did  not  fxirtho*  distxxrb  it.** 
Prom  AoaciB  Papers  ( 1922 ) .  by  £.  C  Bark- 
er, volume  n.  page  37S: 

On  the  above-cited  page  la  a  letter  ftoss 
Stephen  P.  Austin,  at  San  Felipe  *  later  8SsSe 
of  Tesaa)  dated  May  16.  1830.  to  bis  stater. 
Mrs.  Anaes  F.  Perry  at  PotoiA.  Mo. 
ry  waa  at  that  time  a  prosnlnent 
in  Potosl  but  had  gone  to  Texas  to 
moving  there  and  had  decided  to  do  so. 
And  Austin  continues.  "I  have  conversed 
with  him  relative  to  the  removal  at  the 
bodies  of  cur  dear  parents  and  I  highly  ap- 
prove of  their  removal  to  a  churchyard.  I 
think  the  best  place  will  be  the  churcb- 
jwrtl  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  They  were  recogntssd 
under  the  Spanish  Government  as  Catholics 
and  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to  receiv- 
ing them  there,  or  should  the  yard  there  he 
thrown  open  and  imenrtosfd.  I  sbould  be  in 
favor  of  taking  thsaa  to  at.  LooSs.  Of  this 
you  and  Mr.  Pory  mta*  be  the  Jud^s  but 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  taking  them  to  Potosl 
for  the  reason  that  Uie  burying  grounda 
there  are  all  on  pitvate  property  and  n^y 
some  day  become  common  Held. 

"I  wish  that  you  would  consult  Mr.  Carr 
and  Ellas  Bates  on  the  subject  and  speak  to 
P,  Valle  relative  to  their  admission  into  the 
Catholic  burirlng  ground  at  .Ste.  Genevieve. 
If  they  sre  taken  to  St.  Louis  I  should  prefer 
the  Cstholic  to  any  other  but  will  leave  that 
solely  to  you  and  Mr.  Carr.  to  do  as  you  think 
prcoer.  I  do  not  know  In  what  burying 
ground  uncle  and  aunt  KlUot  and  Mrs.  Carr 
(their  daughter >  w««  buried,  and  if  they 
were  taken  to  St.  Louis  I  should  arish.  If  pos- 
sible, that  they  be  placed  by  the  side  or  near 
uncle  and  aunt  Elliot  and  Ifrs.  Carr.  I  arlsb 
that  a  plain,  decent  tombstone  be  procured. 
If  I  sboold  be  tn  a  situation  to  do  It,  I  will 
9(une  day  have  a  hatidsome  monument 
erected  ova-  their  graves." 

Rext  page: 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  sister,  to  show  the  rough 
draft  on  the  other  page  to  Mr.  Carr.  and  get 
his  opinion,  and  such  alterations  as  be  may 
deem  proper.  In  fact  I  have  only  given  tha 
dates,  etc..  without  giving  it  jHoper  form. 
Mr.  Perry  can  tell  you  that  I  have  not  even 
time  to  eat  in  quiet  and  I  am  now  intruding 
on  the  hours  of  sleep  to  continue  a  little 
with  you. 

"Xnacrlptlon  fcx  the  tomb  of  Moaes  Attrtln 
and  wife. 

"This  sacred  to  the  memm-y  of  Moses 
Austin  and  Maria,  his  wife,  who  departed 
this  life  at  Haael  Run.  St.  Francois  Coonty. 
Mq..  the  first  on  June  10.  1821.  and  the  lattar 
an  January  8.  1824. 

"Moses  Austin  was  bom  at  Durham.  Hew 
EEaven  County.  State  of  Connecticut,  on 
October  4.  1766.  and  waa  the  youngest  child 
of  the  family  of  EUas  Austin." 

"Mane,  his  wife,  was  bom  In  Sussex 
County.  State  of  New  Jersey.  January  1.  1768. 
and  waa  the  eldest  daughter  of  Abla  Brown. 
They  onlgrated  to  upper  Louisiana  from 
Virginia  in  1*796  and  settled  the  mine  at 
Burton,  now  called  PotoaL  In  1821.  he  opened 
the  door  for  settlement  of  Texas  by  North 
American  emigranta.  He  was  distingxiished 
for  enterprise,  liberality,  and  an  honorable 
character.  She  by  all  the  virtue  of  an  af- 
fectionate wile  and  mother."  Signed 
"Stephen." 

We  are  told  that  on  June  7.  1831.  James  F. 
Perry  and  family  left  Potosl,  Mo.,  for  the 
province  of  Texas  and  arrived  at  San  Felipe 
de  Austin,  the  capital  of  Austin's  oolonies, 
on  August  14.  1831. 

From  History  of  Washington  and  eShar 
coxmties.  by  Goodspeed.  page  519: 

"In  the  William  Milan  Cemetery  (then  the 
owner  of  the  Austin  grant)  proposed  to 
donate  to  the  dtiaena  of  Potoal  a  lot  between 
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•nd  Hlcb  8tr««to  for  a  cemetery,  and 
At  OBCt  cotnmenoM  to 
!•  elemr  and  fMM*  th*  lot.  JMa 
(<aM  at  thm  &nt  Uwyvrs  in 
l>.  John  C.  Brtekey  (tb*  tint  county 
clerk  of  Waahln«ton  County),  John  Brlckey. 
Tem—  P.  Perry.  A.  Jones,  end  Alexander 
Taykjr  each  aubecrtbed  W:  Abraham  Brtnker. 
Wt\  MbMI  MMl  Olcnn  and  J.  B.  Bruffey  13 
■■efc;  laaal  MeOrady.  A.  Jett.  Oeorfe  Idcar. 
and  Reuben  Buah.  •;]  each:  Andrvw  Caaey. 
O.  W  Wallace.  L.  A.  Cdfar.  Henry  Shurlda. 
Jobn  8«nm.  8.  H.  McDTalnc.  Daniel  Lanlua. 
Hnu7  Peaae.  Jamaa  B.  ICcHcnry.  P.  P. 
Brlckey.  R.  P.  Barrlaon.  PhUlp  Cole.  H.  R. 
r.  •!  each.  Wtlllam  H.  Banford.  WUllam 
and  WUltam  Wbatey.  80  cenu  each. 
March  St.  IMS.  muttam  Milan  deeded 
PHTy.  Henry  W^mm,  and  Israel  Ifc- 
Ovary.  eommUatoners  appointed  for  the  piir- 
psaa  of  building  a  bouae  of  worship  for  the 
Piesbjfttlait  Church  in  the  town  of  Potoel. 
Tta*  IftBd  was  described  as  Joining  the  town 
€d  Psiesl  on  the  south  side  beginning  at  the 
■t  corner  of  the  fravajartf  and  con- 
thtrty-fiTe  one-hVMlradttH  Of  an  acre. 
Thla  was  for  a  preactaar^  raaMmo^Also 

•On  the  »th  ot  March  IMa  a  ^ikini<  of 
the  subacrlbers  was  held  at  the  houB4>  <>f  Mr. 
Lewis  Bdgar:  and  John  Brlckey.  Oeorice  Kdgar. 
John  C  Brlckey.  and  James  Olenn.  and  John 
S.  Brictey  ware  elaetad  tniateea  to  receive 
and  tioM  Um  4m4  troaa  the  donor  thereof. 
A  and  the  lot  afterward 
fencwL  antf  fitted  up  (or  a  cemetery. 
It  adjoins  the  Preebyterlan  Church  and  also 
the  cemetery  meatloned  aa  belonging  to  the 
Masonic  Hail  Asaodatlon." 

■wtoMrea  Oaaetteer  of  Um  State  of 
1W7  (bowed  In  the  Mlwonrl  Rte- 
tarleaJ  Society  CoUectkwa,  Jefferson  Mcmo- 
rtal.  St.  Louia).  pace  SM: 

"There  la  one  other  circumstance  which 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  remark.    A  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  waa  well  acquainted  died 
In  1831.  and  was  burled  in  the  usual  way  at 
the    Haacl    Run    Minea.    in    Ste.    Genevieve 
county,  on  Big  River.     In  1838  (this  dat«  la 
VMMUoned — A.   B.   M.),   his    friends    at    thla 
piaea  thmigM  propsr  to  41alnter  his  remains 
at  WamU  Bub  and  btary  htm  at  Potoal.    When 
the  cuOn  waa  taken  up  it  waa  found  to  be 
rotten,  but.  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  aU 
preaent.  the  body  of  the  deceased  waa  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  aiHautMaa»  aaeept 
the  noae  and  some  of  the  BacMa;  all  «f  the 
features  (except  as  above)  remaining  perfect 
and  entire  and  having  every  appearance  of 
petrification.      Though    no   one    present   did 
anything   more   to   the   body   than   preas   U 
with  tlMlr  hands  several   who  saw   It   have 
alBrmed  that  it  was  as  hard  as  wood  If  not 
stone:    I  merely  mention   the  fact  as  being 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     The 
was  accordingly  brought  to  Potosi  and 
burled      There  are  sevsral  firinna  now  Ut- 
teg  here  who  were  iiyewttneawi  to  the  fact 
related.     The   body  appeared  of   a  dark  or 
Mack   color.     The  gentleman   I   well   know. 
Be   had   lived   an   abalemloua   life,    was   tn- 
cllned  to  iieyMnis.  and  died  suddenly.     I 
could  and  wmM  |^ve  his  name  if  neceeeary. 

"JOHM    S.    BaiCKKT. 

"PoTOat.  Wasminotom  Cocirrr,  July  1836." 
Mv,  BBorts  To  ^aawee  Moece  Austin's  Body 
■iBtorlcal  Review.  April 


MiaimuBi  Waft 


XXTSNBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEU 


ATIVBB 

f,  Amguat  11.  l$49 

Mr.  VDMBBLL.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  againat  the   policy  of   the  Federal 


Oovemment  establishing  any  wage  levels 
affecting  any  State  or  the  entire  Nation, 
vet  that  policy  waa  cstaUlshed  In  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1930  and  a 
minimum  wac«  floor  of  40  cents  per  hour 
has  been  effectlre  for  the  past  several 
years. 

It  la  now  a  policy  of  this  Oovemment 
for  which  I  am  not  responsible.  As  a 
policy,  of  course.  It  will  be  continued,  and 
w«  must  deal  with  It  In  this  lef  Islatlon. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  when 
the  40  cents  per  hour  minimum  wage 
became  effective  in  193t  it  waa  based  on 
the  purcha.<<lng  power  of  the  dollar,  which 
was  then  100  percent.  In  considering 
this  legislation  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  In  securing  the  neces-sities  of  life 
which  make  up  the  cost  of  living  is  now 
only  60  cents.  It  Is  evident  that  If  this 
minimum-wage  policy  is  to  be  continued, 
and  it  is,  the  minimum  wage  should  b« 
raised  to  65  or  75  cents  per  hour. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  there  ts  Justification  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  in  the  Interest  of 
the  lowest  paid  people  in  America  who 
find  it  rather  difBcult  to  get  along  in  this 
era  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

I  am  supporting  the  Lucas  bill  because 
it  more  clearly  re.stricts  and  defines  the 
power  of  those  who  will  administer  the 
act  The  greatest  danger  in  any  mini- 
mum-wage bill  we  shall  pass  is  that  the 
Administrator  will  go  further  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  than  the  Congress 
intends.  The  act  has  been  badly  admin- 
i.stered  ever  since  It  was  enacted.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  cannot  be  trusted  to 
administer  the  act  with  the  powers  given 
him  under  the  LesinsJU  bill. 

With  the  restriction  of  these  powers 
and  the  clear,  definite  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator set  out.  the  Lucas  bill  can  be 
properly  administered  and  is  clearly 
preferable  to  the  I^esinski  bill. 


Need  far  Anas  Is  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C  BATTLE 

or   AIOBAlf  A 

Df  THX  HOU8X  OP  RKPRSSKirrATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  BATTLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  appeared  recently  in  the 
Birmingham  Post  eoyUtd  "Need  for 
Arms  Is  Now."  Thto  Is  a  timely  and 
thought-provoking  article.  Under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  include  It  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoRo.  so  that  all  Mem- 
can  read  it: 


Senator  CApntaar  of  Iwdlawa  voted  for  the 
Mm  Morth  AUaatta  Pact  but  he  says  be  prot^ 
aMy  wlU  vote  acalnat  giving  arms  to  Burope. 

He  cites  the  matter  of  coet.  as  one  o<  hia 
ob)ectlona  to  the  arma  proposal.  ■■  sug- 
gaatA  that  we  operate  our  own  defease  baesa 
'^in  north  Africa  and  alaewhere"  rather  than 
gtve  away  arma. 

^fect  la.  our  Bttropean  trtiMla  are  wtUing 
to  da*— 4  thsa»silvee.  if  gtvte  arva  to  *>  it. 
XX  tftey  «aA  «e  that,  it  wui  BelB  oa 


eoantry  to  try  to  do  the  )ob  alone  would  not 
be  eaaBaaay  but  estravaganee.  both  in  blood 

Anna  are  an  eaaentlal  part  of  the  dtfenaa 
program,  poaalbly  the  best  bargain  on  the  llat. 
from  our  standpoint.  Arms  are  Insurance 
against  war.  The  batter  praparad  the  free 
natkMM  are  to  raalat  aMreaskm.  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  be  called  npon  to  rcaort  to 
force. 

However,  more  serlotis  objections  have 
been  raised  to  the  arms  program  In  its  prea- 
ent form  by  Senators  VAMonnnac,  of  Miehl- 
gan.  and  Duixss.  of  New  Tork.  aod  UMlr 
views  demand  particular  conalderatlea. 

President  Truman  kaa  ra^Matod  an  ap- 
proprutlon  of  I1.48B4NB.000  and  he  wants 
It  now. 

Senator  VAwaairsaaa  baa  propoaed  that  a 
smaller  sum  be  voted  now  as  a  stopgap 
proposition,  the  rest  of  the  money  to  be  pro- 
vided after  the  nations  In  the  North  Atlantla 
defense  group  have  agreed  upon  a  conunon 
program.  In  aupportlng  his  Michigan  col- 
league In  this  position.  Senator  r>T^i»g  aaid: 

"If  we  stick  cloeeiy  to  Atlantic  Treaty  pro- 
cedures, we  may  be  able  to  unite  the  12  na- 
tions Into  a  atagle  daCanaa  pro^aaa  wlucB 

om  oil  a  larga  scale  wtttaot  awaiting  the 
•atoMlikaMBt  ot  treaty  praeadaaas.  we  may 

end  up  with  13  Independent  military  estab- 
lishments, tlie  coet  of  which  will  be  crush- 
ing and  the  unity  of  which  wUl  not  be  as- 
sured." 

This  is  not  an  answer  to  the  Immediata 
need  for  arma — which  cannot  be  produced 
in  a  day  and  which  cannot  be  ordeied  unttt 
the  money  la  mads  atoMaMe. 

A  single  defense  prognuB  la  eontcmpiatcd. 
and  arrangemenu  have  been  made  for  it,  un- 
der a  centraliaed  command.  But  aa  for  thera 
being  13  Independent  military  establish- 
ments, there  are  13  now  and  there  will  be  13. 
with  or  without  this  appropriation.  World 
fOfafaaient  may  be  around  a  distant  comer. 
bwt  tt  lan't  here. 

Where  the  Vandenberg  propoaal  may  be  re- 
garded in  good  faith.  Ur.  Duixaa'  argument 
in  support  uf  it  sounds  like  a  flllbuster. 

It  la  true  the  President  haa  complicated 
the  situation  by  including  with  the  luiula 
for  the  North  Atlantic  states  further  re- 
qucsU  for  money  for  continuing  programs  in 
Giaaee.  Turkey.  Iran,  and  the  Phlllpptncs. 
and  he  would  add  Korea  to  the  litt  Thus  ha 
haa  opened  the  whole  field  ol  American  for- 
al^poUey  to  coogrssstonal  review  at  a  most 
twappiNliius  time.  But  that  la  no  excuae  for 
tte  RepttbilcanB  to  revert  to  their  WJO  poal- 
tlon  ot  tnHattanlM 

Wa^e  got  to  ba  concerned  about 


Coapartsea  ef  Principal  Proyiskms  in 
Ibc  Preteat  Fair  Laitor  Staadartls  Act 
(Wafe-aad-Hoar  Law),  tke  New  Lesia- 
ski  Bill  (H.  R.  5«S€),  aad  die  New 
LacasBUl(U.R.58M) 


KXTENBION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 


IN 


or  raxAS 
HOUSB  OP 


ATIVM 


Thwrsdat,  Anguat  11.  1U9 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  thi5  analy- 
sis was  distributed  for  the  personal  at- 
tention of  the  Members  on  Monday 
August  8.  and  was  in  their 
DO  later  than  Tuesday  mom- 
Inf.  August  9 — 2  days  ago.  It  is  the 
cnmimriMu  ot  these  bills  which  has  beea 
r«f  cmd  to  during  this  debate. 
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Report  to  Mj  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBKAsKA 

LN  THE  House  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.>ka.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  ha5  been  my  custom,  near  the 
end  of  each  session  to  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  on  the  work  of  Con- 
gress and  on  my  activities  for  the  ses.sion. 
While  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  Is  not  ended,  the  leadership  In 
the  House  indicates  that  no  more  major 
legislation  will  t>e  considered  at  this  time. 

The  House  of  R'^- —  ."....  — ide  up 
of  435  Memt)ers  (  n  for 

the  whole  country.  Tin-  b.ii.s  it  consid- 
ers do  not  have  the  same  application  in 
all  districts.  The  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  Fourth  ConKres.sional  District  of 
Nebraska  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  te.xtlle  working  dLstricts  of 
New  York  City.  In  making  this  report 
to  my  constituents  and  to  you.  I  hope 
that  the  Representatives  from  other  dis- 
tricts will  understand  the  interests  of 
the  people  In  the  Midwest. 

It  will  tie  rememljered  that  when  this 
Elghiy-f\rsl  Congress  came  into  se.vsion 
Ust  January  the  President  presented  us 
with  a  program  which  he  declared  repre- 
sented a  mandate  he  had  received  from 
the  people  In  the  Novemt>er  election. 
The  program  was  similar  to  the  one  he 


.said  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
could  pass  in  15  days  when  he  called  us 
back  into  special  session  last  summer.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  party  now  has  a  majority  of  92 
In  the  House  and  12  in  the  Senate. 

PKEStDCIfT'S    KCCOMMCNDATTONS 

The  Prtsident  recommended  that  he 
be  given  power  to  establish  limited  price 
control  with  rationing,  allocations,  and 
authority  to  control  all  con>umer  and 
bankVredits.  It  would  be  similar  to  the 
old  OPA. 

Th«'  President  asked  for  an  add 
$4,000,000,000  in  taxes,  mainly  on  .a, 
profits. 

''  '    '  ■       '  medicine,  Federal 

so  ■  control.  Fc-deral 

aid  to  education,  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Labor  Act.  civil-rights  legisla- 
tion, a  wide  extension  of  social  security. 
and  authority  to  build  steel  mills.  He 
recommended  the  adoption,  in  part,  of 
the  Hoov»T  Commls.sion  report. 

He  later  recommended  greatly  in- 
creased foreign  aid.  the  Brannan  farm 
program,  and  the  Atlantic  Pact  with 
arms  to  Europe.  He  now  recommends 
deficit  sp^ndinK  and  a  program  of  spend- 
ing In  order  to  raise  the  standards  of 
living  in  backward  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  in  general  the 
program  this  Congress  was  asked  to  con- 
.sider  It  was  quite  evident  from  the 
first  that  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  did  not  feel  that  the  elec- 
tion gave  either  the  President  or  the 
Congress  a  mandate  to  place  Into  law  all 


■■--;  rUiMe  k>fivinr  th«»  Porial 
(!>«*  s»-c.  3  («li  on  p.  S* 
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'<liM.'U%>U  Ul 
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N"  --':--        !,.f  tlv  cover.Mp- 
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ills: 


of  these  radical  socialized  objectives.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  while  he  has 
a  large  majority  in  both  Hou.ses.  there  is 
a  deep  cleavage  on  principles,  and  his 
Congress  and  his  administration  are  un- 
able to  pass  on  much  legislation. 

The  House  did  pass  a  Rent  Control  Act 
which  Dore  httle  resemblance  to  the  one 
he  recommended.  The  House  passed  a 
Federal  Housing  Act.  There  will  be  a 
!  ■  '     n  program  passed,  but  not  the 

I'  .       ;-a. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  this  vast  program.  I 
did  support  civil-righ-  -iation  out- 

lawing the  poll  rax.  a  i;  .  -e  rise  from 
40  to  65  cents  an  hour  in  minimum  wage, 
and  the  plan  of  former  President  Hoover 
to  reorganize  this  vast  crowing  and  over- 
'  eaucracy  in  order  to  estab- 

1.  ..  :;...  .u-y  in  government.  I  sup- 
ported a  repeal  of  the  war  excise  taxes. 
'■'  ';on  of  che  military  estab- 

'•  — '-  the  full  development  of 

our  natural  resources. 

Nov.  let  us  take  a  look,  in  a  little  more 
detail,  at  some  of  the  legislation  con- 
sidered. I  want  you  and  the  people  of 
n^y  (*■    ""  '   '  '.and  my  '        -:      r 

•h  cr  -me  of  the  p:.  ^.  .a 

legislation,  particularly  as  it  affects  my 
district. 

lawm  lccxslatton 
The  first  major  piece  of  legislation  was 
the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
President  wanted  a  return  to  the  old 
Wagner  Act  with  some  modifications. 
Both  !•  v>ijed  a  labor  bill  and  while 

»t  n  ae  old  act  there  were  26 

changes  which  both  indoitry  and  iakMr 
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wanted.  It  was  a  far  better  labor  bill 
than  liie  one  previously  parsed.  It  now 
becomes  apparent  that  even  though  we 
had  passed  an  imiRtJved  labor  relations 
act  the  President  and  the  labor  leaden 
are  opposed  to  further  consideratkm  oi 
the  bill.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  present 
bill  so  they  may  attack  it  as  a  political 
iMue  ir  1950  and  1952.  A  Ijetter  bill 
would  be  hard  to  attack. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
while  not  perfect,  has  been  a  great  t>enefit 
to  the  public  and  the  working  man.  I 
said,  in  deba&e  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise. 
that: 

This  present  law  is  not  bad  legislaUon  de- 
spite all  tb«  hue  and  cries  from  labor  bosses 

that  It  was  a  tiave-labor  bill  and  labcr  was 
being  given  a  death  blow.  l  have  taken 
several  polls  en  this  subject  in  my  district 
and  they  ind  -  ap- 

proval oX  the  f  .  .tley 

law.  hSf  entu«  approach  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject Ci  labor-management  relations  has  been 
on  the  grounds  of  what  la  best,  first,  for  the 
public,  and  then  for  the  man  In  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  who  mvist  mork  and  make 
a  living  for  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  American  i>eopIe  care  neither  about 
a  \1ctory  for  industry,  nor  a  victory  for 
labor.  They  do  care  very  much  about 
better  teamwork  between  the  two  and 
they  are  interested  In  a  labor  law  that 
would  produce  those  results.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Doited  States  have  a  right  to 
expect  their  President  to  represent  all 
the  people  in  this  matter  and  not  just 
the  labor  bosses.  Lalx)r  unions  are  now 
raising  millions  to  defeat  those  Congress- 
men who  supported  a  better  labor  law.  I 
am  one  of  those  they  expect  to  eliminate. 
I  have  reintroduced  the  labor  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  It  represents  the 
t>est  thinking  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
as  to  the  needed  changes  of  the  present 
bill. 

rEDIXU.  ruBLK 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  opposed  the  passing  of 
this  socialized  housing  legislation  t>e* 
cause  I  believe  it  is  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  welfare  state.  It  does 
comnut  our  Govenun^it  and  the  tax- 
payers to  the  eventual  spending  of  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  billion  dollars. 
Every  country  that  has  tried  socialized 
housing  finds  that  i:  produces  less  and 
not  more  housing.  Private  industry  is 
building  almost  a  million  housing  units 
per  year  and  Government  competition, 
under  this  bill,  will  probably  reduce  this 
rate  materially. 

Under  the  bill  only  one  out  of  sevoi 
families  in  the  eligible  income  group  can 
occupy  put>Iic  housing  but  all  the  people 
wlU  bear  the  cost.  In  the  matter  of  farm 
housing  only  1  out  of  30  families  w  ill  get 
any  benefit.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  deprived  of  tax  revenues. 

The  campaign  to  put  over  the  legisla- 
tion was  based  on  misrepresentation  and 
half-truths,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  subjected  to  the  most  vicious 
type  of  lobbjring  for  and  against  the  bill. 
The  adminisvatioa  of  the  Housing  Act 
opens  a  most  fertile  field  for  rebuilding 
pohtical  machines  that  bad  begun  to 
languish  In  lar?e  cities.  PoBtSdans  will 
dish  out  the  benefits  to  tho«e  who  vote 
right.    This  is  one  of  the  programs  which 


Mr.  James  P.  Byrnes,  a  former  Cabinet 
member  under  Mr.  Truman,  must  have 
had  in  mind  when  he  warned  that — 

The  Individual,  whether  a  farmer,  worker, 
icanufacturer.  lawyer,  or  doctor  toon  will  to* 
an  economic  slave  pulllag  an  oax  in  the 
galley  of  the  state. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of 
this  and  other  types  of  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  President  we  take  a  long 
step  down  the  socialized-weifare  road. 
It  was  not  thLs  road  that  made  America 
great.  Our  country  has  become  great 
because  people  had  freedom,  not  only  of 
expression  but  economic  and  pohtical  ac- 
tion. They  were  able  to  work,  produce, 
save,  and  plan  for  the  future.  They  did 
it  themselves.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  all 
the  planning  and  directing  then  tnily  a 
great  welfare  state  will  be  in  operation. 
The  administration  should  have  learned 
from  its  experience  under  OPA,  that 
there  is  just  not  enough  police  power  in 
the  country  to  regiment  and  control  all 
the  people  in  all  things  all  the  tune. 
The  people  should  be  taught  right  prin- 
ciples and  the  road  they  ought  to  go.  but 
they  should  be  permitted  to  govern 
themselves. 

fMMM    FWOGKJLM 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  opposed  the  efforts  to 
enact  the  limited  Brannan  farm  plan. 
My  reasons  were  that  It  was  conceived 
as  a  political  trick  to  snare  votes  and 
laimched  mainly  by  lalwr  politicians  at 
Des  Moines.  Iowa.  I  believe  it  to  be  un- 
sound. Mr.  Brannan  held  out  the  prom- 
ise of  high  rewards  for  the  fanner  and 
cheaper  prices  for  the  consumer.  They 
would  not  or  could  not  tell  the  people 
how  much  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers, 
nor  to  what  extent  it  would  regiment 
agriculture.  It  holds  within  it  a  further 
long  step  toward  the  welfare  state.  It 
places  a  ceiling  on  opportunity  in  agri- 
culture and  penalizes  efficiency.  The 
consumer  would  find  that  instead  of 
cheap  food,  the  Government  would  be 
putting  one  hand  in  his  pocketbook  or 
savings  account  to  take  out  the  money 
to  pay  the  siAsidies,  plus  administration 
chaiges,  to  suppmt  the  program.  I  just 
do  net  like  this  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formance and  I  am  sore  the  farmers 
would  not  like  the  ahsolnte  controls  that 
must  go  with  the  i^ogram. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  was  the 
same  one  which  I  introdiiced.  It  con- 
tinues the  90-percent  parity.  The  farm- 
ers understand  this  program.  I  do  not 
believe  they  want  to  scuttle  the  present 
workable  and  understood  plans  for  ag- 
riculture. WhJe  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  solves  the 
farm  problem.  I  did  feel  that  in  these 
troubled  and  uncertain  times  we  cannot 
afford  to  gaml>le  with  untried  and  un- 
tested plans.  We  should  nc«  be  »"«fc^»»g 
a  pohtical  football  out  of  farm  produc- 
tion. We  should  not  permit  farm  pnces 
to  sag  under  parity.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  our  national  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
farmns  of  America  must  be  protected 
by  proper  tariff  laws  if  our  farm  econ- 
omy is  to  remain  sound.  Wecaxmoti 


tinoe  to  bring  farm  products  in  from  all 
over  the  world  produced  at  low  cost,  and 
thus  support  the  world  markets  at  the 
high  kvel  needed  at  home.  To  do  so 
means  eventual  bankruptcy. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  must  bt 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  conference  the  best  possible 
legislation  will  t>e  presented. 

BOOVSB    COMMISSIOH    tZPCWT 

I  have  given  my  enthusiastic  support 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
that  the  Hoover  Commission  report  be 
adopted.  I  am  not  optimistic  about 
much  of  It  being  adopted.  The  plan 
would  cut  the  Federal  budget  about 
$4,000,000,000  and  take  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  off  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
Bureaucracy  does  not  operate  that  way. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  heads  of 
the  departments  affected,  while  they 
give  lip  service  to  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report  they  object  to  any  changr.s 
t>eing  made  in  their  own  departments. 

Paced  with  this  situation  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House  has  not  pushed  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  these  plans  with  any 
vigor.  I  want  to  solemnly  warn  the 
leadership  of  this  Congress  that  the 
people  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
high  cost  of  Government  and  are  look- 
ing to  this  Congress  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Government  has  Just  becoan^ 
so  big.  intricate,  and  overlapping  that 
the  inefficiency,  waste,  and  extravagance 
is  appalling.  The  people  are  demanding 
action. 

You  will  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  introduced  a  resoluuon  asking  that 
Congress  be  convened  in  special  teimkm 
on  November  1.  1949.  to  take  action  on 
the  reco m mendation s  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  such  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary Government  activities  m  order  to 
bring  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  tialance  with  its  income. 

NATTBAL    *BBOCBCIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  maintained 
that  we  must  develop  and  use  our  natural 
resources  wisely.  We  have  great  wealth 
in  our  country.  It  must  be  developed 
and  used  wisely  so  future  generations 
may  prosper.  Net»-aska  is  particularly 
Messed  with  many  running  streams,  and 
the  hills,  like  a  sponge,  hold  mUlions  at 
gallons  of  water.  Our  streams  can  and 
must  be  developed.  Feasible  irrigation 
projects  would  bring  another  mUhon 
acres  of  fertile  land  tmder  irrigation. 
Water  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
is  the  great  limiting  factor  to  good  crops. 
There  is  no  question  that  irrigaU<m 
brings  a  backlog  of  safety,  security,  and 
a  new  wealth  to  the  community  and  the 
Nation.  The  cost  is  eventually  repaid  In 
additional  taxes.  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  good  soil  conservation  Is  practiced 
everywhere  and  our  water  is  fully  uti- 
lized. 

Nebraska  has  made  great  strides  in 
the  development  of  niral  electrification. 
My  colleagues  should 
this  is  not  a  i^t  to  the 
every  cent  of  money  that  is  Uvrowed  is 
with   interest.     Wtken    REA 


I  ne  pro«ram  WM  «muar  u>  in«  oo«  b.      Congr.:^  .  mand.ie  to  place  into  law  aU      change,  which  both  industry  and  labor 
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cmme  to  Nebraska  In  1935  there  were  less 
than  10.000  hooMS  which  received  elec- 
tricity from  a  central  power  plant. 

This  year  there  are  nearly  75.000  homes 
that  are  served  by  REA.  This  should 
tm  pusihed  until  every  home  which  de- 
sires electricity  can  be  ser\ed.  We  can 
harness  the  Niobrara,  the  Loups,  and  the 
North  Platte  Rivers,  and  bring  many 
beneflts  to  our  SUte.  I  shall  continue 
to  work  for  the  proper  development  and 
hamoaing  of  the  rivers  In  the  Dakotas. 
WjroBlBg,  and  Colorado  in  order  that 
electrical  energy  can  be  produced,  which 
in  turn  can  be  allotted  through  the  pub- 
lic-power agencies  in  my  State.  I  know 
of  no  other  one  thin?  that  can  bring 
more  comfort  and  pleasures  to  the  house- 
wife than  that  of  electrical  energy  and 
aJl  the  equipment  that  goes  with  this 
great  development. 

ASMS  Foa  rcaors 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuing practice  of  pouring  untold  bil- 
Irons  of  the  taxpayers"  money  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  foreign  aid.  I  have 
Toted  aeainst  appropriations  for  ECA, 
and  .shall  vote  asain.st  funds  to  rearm 
foreign  nations,  when  this  matter  comes 
before  the  Hoiise. 

The  statements  of  Bernard  Baruch 
and  others  who  have  recently  returned 
from  Europe  warn  us  of  or.r  failure  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  we  had  in  mind 
with  the  billions  we  have  already  thrown 
into  the  program  They  empha.<;ize  t^ie 
fact  that  the>e  covintries  are  not  making 
the  proper  effort  to  bring  about  their  own 
recovery,  but  are  lookine  to  us  to  con- 
tinue to  bail  them  out  of  their  difBcultu.>. 
Great  Britain  is  an  example  of  this  prac- 
tice. She  has  used  the  billions  we  gave 
her  to  support  her  government  while  it 
extended  the  socialization  of  its  indus- 
tries and  services.  Becau.se  so  many  of 
Its  large  indii-stries  are  under  political 
control  they  cannot  effect  efficiency  by 
Improved  methods  or  longer  hours  of 
work,  and  thiis  bring  down  the  cast  of 
production  to  meet  competition.  I  am 
convinced  there  is  a  limit  to  giving  away 
our  resources  without  a  promLse  of  a 
fair  return.  This  great  Nation,  while  it 
Is  strong  and  can  stand  much  rough 
•Gooomic  waters,  can  reach  a  point  w  here 
our  dollar  will  no  longer  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people. 

There  are  increased  signs  of  unemploy- 
ment and  failing  national  ineooM.  I 
would  remind  you.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
from  1933  through  1939.  the  average 
yearly  unemployment  was  nearly  9.000.- 
000  people.  ThL<i  continued  with  all  the 
pump  priming  of  the  New  Deal.  It  took 
a  war  to  cure  this  disease.  The  policies 
followed  by  this  administration  could 
take  lis  Into  another  war.  We  should  by 
all  means  try  to  balance  our  budget. 
The  President,  in  his  la^t  message  to 
Congre««,  recommenried  deficit  spend- 
ing. He  BMflM  to  think  that  the  way  to 
prosperity  Is  to  spend  more  than  you 
■lake.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  come  as 
a  shock  to  these  staunch  thrifty  Ameri- 
cans who  have  always  felt  that  they 
•houJd  save  a  little  for  a  rainy  day.  They 
liave  always  followed  the  pattern  that. 
When  their  Income  falls,  they  stop  buy- 
ing the  things  they  don't  need.    Indeed. 


we  should  adopt  the  thinking  of  the  late 
Will  Rogers,  when  he  said: 

You  should  not  apend  money  you  don't 
bare  for  the  tlUnga  you  can't  afford  and 
don't  need 

Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know.  I  have  con- 
sislentl'  oppased  the  program  of  the 
President  which  calls  for  socialization. 
Sociahzr<l  medicine,  another  OPA.  so- 
cialized hou.'^mg.  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  other  programs  to  regiment  and  con- 
trol the  American  people.  I  have  sup- 
ported these  constructive  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission,  the 
reoreanlzatlon  of  the  Military  E.stabllsh- 
ments.  reduction  of  war  excise  taxes,  and 
those  programs  to  develop  the  resources 
of  this  country.  I  think  this  part  of  the 
program  is  .<ound  and  constructive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  been  told  the  truth. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  propaganda 
on  both  domestic  and  international  af- 
fair.>.  This  was  illustrated  by  Senator 
Dl'lles.  when  he  stated,  on  the  Senate 
floor  recently: 

That  the  question  of  keepins:  America 
arttftrjally  alarmed  and  In  a  atate  of  crlsla 
over  a  pcisaible  Soviet  attack  waa  dlscvuaed 
at  a  recen:  meeting  of  the  Western  powera. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  and  disgusted 
with  this  type  of  propaganda  They 
ought  to  be  told  the  truth  and  when  they 
know  the  truth,  we  need  not  worry  about 
the  action  they  will  want  us  to  take. 

COMMUNISM 

The  people  in  my  district  want  com- 
munism exposed  in  all  of  its  nakedne.-^s. 
In  my  opinion  this  administration  has 
been    entirely    too    lenient    with    these 

C "list    sympathizers,    who.    while 

th  e  behind  the  mask  of  patriotism, 

seek  to  destroy  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  covered  only  a 
small  part  of  the  program  which  has  been 
presented  to  Congress.  It  is  not  possible 
to  go  into  much  detail.  I  have  only  cov- 
ered a  small  part  of  my  activities.  I 
have,  on  numerous  occasions,  expre<;.sed 
my  views  to  the  people  of  my  district 
through  a  weekly  newsletters  and  a 
weekly  radio  program.  I  have  resorted 
to  the  use  of  polls  to  get  an  expression 
from  the  people  I  represent.  I  find  that 
they  are  alarmed  at  the  road  we  are  tak- 
ing toward  a  welfare  state.  They  are 
worried  over  the  fact  that  Government 
is  getting  bigger  and  bigger  while  you 
and  I  as  Individuals  are  getting  smaller 
and  smaller.  They  feel  that  government 
should  be  merely  an  umpire,  guarantee- 
ing fair  play,  but  the  race  should  be 
between  Individuals,  and  the  reward,  if 
any.  should  come  through  Individual  ef- 
fort. They  are  tired  of  the  .scare  tactics 
that  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  cold  war.  They  are 
fed  up  with  the  threats  of  Industrial 
strife  They  are  getting  weary  of  carry- 
ing the  world  on  their  backs  while  the 
people  of  other  countries  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibilitif's  and  constantly  demand 
more  and  more  help.  They  want  to  see 
their  Government  living  within  Its 
means.  They  are  not  ready  to  accept 
the  Imported  Idea  that  one  can  spend 
himself  Into  prosperity  Deficit  sp««nd- 
Ing  remind*  them  of  thot>e  lookth  indi- 


viduals who  wind  up  their  affairs  In 
bankruptcy.  I  am  In  accord  with  their 
views. 

When  this  Congress  starts  Its  3-day 
rece.sses.  I  expect  to  go  home  where  the 
people  live  clo.se  to  the  soil  and  the  sun 
and  have  a  visit  with  them.  They  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  makes 
America  lick.  I  recommend  to  you,  my 
colleagues,  that  you  go  home,  close  to  the 
gra.*;s  roots,  away  from  the  pressure  and 
the  propaganda  of  Washington  and  get 
a  fresh  viewpoint  from  those  you  repre- 
sent. 


Security  Can  Destroy  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

f)r   INDIAN.l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


Thursday.  August  11.  1949 
HARVEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Muncie  dnd. )  Star: 

•ECCtrrT  CAN  DEST«OY  tJS 

Historical  parallels  are  not  always  exact. 
But  we  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  enough 
lessons  from  history  to  help  us  avoid  the 
pitfalls  and  delusions  of  other  civilizations 
which  brought  them  down  to  destruction  and 
decay  Recently  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Cuurt  William  O.  Douglas  was  quoted 
aa  s  a  labor-union   meeting:     "The 

hun.  ire  state  is  the  greatest  Inven- 

tl  )U  oi  the  twentieth  century."  We  are  In- 
clined to  believe  that  If  Mr.  Douglas  were 
steeped  in  the  history  of  ancient  Rome  he 
would  never  have  m.ide  that  statement.  The 
welfare  state  is  neither  new  nor  is  It  great. 
It  destroyed  the  liberty,  the  security,  and  the 
power  of  the  once-glorious  Roman  Elmplre. 

In  a  speech  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Northwestern  University.  President  Franklin 
B  Snyder  warned  that  Americans  must  learn 
the  lesson  of  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. "Rome."  he  said,  "waa  quite  literally 
the  mistress  of  the  world  (aa  the  United 
States  u  today).  The  Roman  citizen,  like 
you  and  me  •  •  •  enjoyed  freedom 
within  the  law  of  hla  own  making  •  •  • 
and  Rome  maintained  peac«  wherever  her 
eagles  gleamed  In  the  aim.     •     •     • 

■  .\nd  then,  not  awlfily  but  steadily,  in- 
exorably, as  darkness  wraps  itself  around  the 
earth  after  sunset,  the  Empire  crumbled  " 
Why?  Rome  still  had  the  strongest  armies 
and  navies  in  the  world.  Rome  iiad  unsur- 
paaned  military  genius  to  call  upon.  But 
R  rv.e  atUl  fell  "because  a  hardy  race  auc- 
:.i>ed  to  the  Insidious  poison  of  the  idea 
•!.'  :  •.  Tr.meiit  will  do  if;  because  rulers 
b-  'u;:'  ;.-<  Afr  at  home  and  favor  abroad  by 
Klfts  of  treasure  and  f<xxl  "  Roman  poll- 
ttclana  gave  their  citizens  "bread  and 
circuasa." 

Ttxat  a  how  politicians  stayed  in  power. 
That  a  how  Caesar  became  Emperor  over  a 
'  !>eople   weakened   by   flattery,   by 

ecurlty. "  by  false  pninuses.  This 
U  why  a  dtctaiorahtp.  though  led  by  strong 
men.  la  alw.iys  weak  within  t>ecaua«  the 
I>r<<ple  are  weak  and  will-teas. 

Will  America  follow  tlie  dla-\strous  rours* 
of  Rome?  Wlil  the  people  of  .America  be- 
ct>me  weak  because  their  selfishness  is 
greater  than  their  love  of  freedom'  Ameri- 
can liberty  was  not  won  because  tht  Amsri- 
ran  p^ipi*.  had  economic  security.  It  waa 
*  -h  hardship,  poverty,  and  revolu- 

i.'U      Wdaiiington  did  not  oiler  tlis  welfare 
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EUt«:  be  offered  only  liberty  or  death,  aa 
Patrick  Henry  put  it.  "We  are  not  to  ex- 
pect," said  Thomas  JetleraoQ.  ~to  be  trans- 
lated from  despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather 
bed  " 

A  feather  bed  is  what  the  politicians  tn 
Washington  are  ofTerlng  \ib  today.  The  price 
is  our  own  freedom  to  gain  our  own  security 
and  to  control  ovir  own  affairs.  The  Fair 
Deal  tn  ofrering  the  wellare  state  is  follo-x'- 
ing  closely  the  precepts  of  the  Roman  polt- 
ttcian  Quintus  Cicero  who  said.  "All  men  pre- 
fer a  falae  promise  to  a  flat  refusal."  We  ar« 
being  promised,  cheaper  homes  for  which  we 
will  pay  in  taxes.  We  are  promised  high 
prices  for  farmers  and  low  prices  for  con- 
sumers, but  we  wlU  also  pay  the  difference 
In  taxes.  We  are  prcxoised  free  medical  care 
for  which  we  will  pay  more  taxes.  We  are 
pronoised  more  social  Mcurity  for  which  we 
wfll  pay  m<H-e  taxes.  We  are  t>elng  offered 
$46. 000.000.000  worth  of  false  security,  but  we 
have  to  pay  for  it  ourselves.  Ttiat  is  what 
the  welfare  state  never  explains  to  the 
people — they  pay  for  it. 

Government  cannot  give  a  people  anything 
»-lthout  first  taking  something  away.  It  can 
only  give  money  It  collects  in  ta3ces.  It  can 
only  glTe  economic  security  to  all  by  first 
taking  away  economic  liberty.  It  cannot 
gtiarantee  us  ai:yttiing  we  are  not  willing  or 
able  to  guarantee  for  ourselves. 

America  will  never  fall  to  the  Communista 
or  to  the  Fascists  by  force  of  arms.  We  will 
only  fall  from  Internal  decay,  from  a  devel- 
oping weakness  and  fright  within  our  people. 
We  should  ne»er  forget  what  Lincoln  said 
some  years  b«'ore  the  War  Between  the 
States:  "AU  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
•Mrlca  combined  with  all  the  treastire  on 
earth  •  •  •  could  not  by  force  taJte  a 
drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 
•  •  •  If  dettructlcn  be  our  lot,  we  miist 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  Na- 
tion of  freemen,  we  must  live  through  all 
time,  or  die  by  suicide. '  Borne  died  by  stil- 
clde.    Will  Amanca? 


Hoover  Plan  for  GoTernment 
Reorgaaixatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BAHLE 

or  AiAiuMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRaBBrrATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  11,  194$ 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Clvitan 
International  Is  an  organiiatlon  that  is 
known  throughout  the  world  for  its  ac- 
complishments In  civic  affairs.  Civitan 
International  was  brought  to  life  In 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  by  Dr.  Courtney 
Shropshire,  it*  first  president :  Mr.  Frank 
Butler;  Dr.  P.  Y.  Whitman;  Mr.  Claude 
Hogan.  and  others.  I  am  proud  of  the 
work  this  great  organization  is  doing, 
especially  its  endeavors  toward  better 
government.  Mr.  O.  T.  Kay.  governor. 
Alabama  disttict.  sent  me  the  following 
resolution  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, under  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend and  revi>e  my  remarks.  I  include 
It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
aaKH.UTioN  rNaNiMOtrsLT  ADomo  bt  dkli- 

aaixa  ST  TKX  TWKKTT-NIMTH  ANNCAI.  CON- 
VXMTIOM  or  CSMTAN  INTXaNATIOMAL  IM  SXa- 
aaO«  AT  WASatNCTON.  B.  C.  JtTNK   94.    1S4* 

Whereas  ClTltaa.  by  Ttrtiw  of  lU  motto 
"Builders  of  Good  Citiaensbip."  has.  sinos  ita 


fotuMllng.  stood  for  good  gorernment  In  all 
its  forms;  and 

Whoe&s  Clvitan  should  and  does  take  tb* 
lead  amoDg  clrle  ciubs  tn  all  matters  per- 
taining to  good  goremment:  and 

Whereas  Clvitan  ticlieTcs  that  the  Hoover 
plan  for  Government  reorganiaaticm  will  re- 
dixre  the  cost  of  the  various  branches  of  our 
Federal  OoTemment  without  Impatrtng  ttaetr 
efBcient  operation,  thereby  creattng  a  real 
savings  to  our  people. 

Now,  therefore.  Clrltan  International  and 
ita  mcmboa  in  convention  awmhiful.  here- 
by resolTes  to  go  on  record  as  lieing  In  oosn- 
plete  accord  with,  and  as  giving  tinqu&lUted 
supixjTt  to  the  Hoorer  plan  for  Government 
reorganlxatlon;  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  furnished  to  the  following  indirld- 
uals:  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hctise  of  Representatives; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
and  all  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 


SeparatioB  of  Ckardi  aad  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKL&HCICA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1949 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
desire  to  tnciude  an  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  on  Monday,  Ax^ust  8, 
1849.  imder  the  title  "And  Such  Lan- 
guage." I  think  this  is  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  the  Members  of  this  Congress  at 
this  particular  time,  and  I  urge  Its  care- 
ful reading.  I  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  in  the  hope  It  will  help 
them  understand  what  we  are  Inviting  in 
the  way  of  internal  strife  and  turmoil  if 
we  delay  settlement  of  the  Federal-aid- 
to-educatlon  issue. 

The  editorial  follows; 

axs  Bvcm  lamgita«s 

Hare  you  ever  noticed  the  alacrity  with 
which  various  and  numerotu  religionists  be- 
come vocal  when  any  sectarian  issue  of  a 
controversial  nattire  is  raised?  And  iiave  you 
noticed  the  intemperate  character  of  the  lan- 
gtiage  the  aroused  religionists  always  em- 
ploy?   So  have  we. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  spontaneity 
of  the  reaction  to  the  raising  of  any  re- 
ligious or  quasi-religious  issue.  For  in  its 
very  nature  a  religious  emotkm  Is  the  last 
word  in  intensity.  There  Is  nothing  more 
srdent  than  a  religious  emotion  and  there 
Is  nothing  more  uncompromising  than  a 
religious  conviction.  Hence,  when  a  religion- 
ist rushes  to  the  defense  of  a  principle  he 
considers  sacred,  he  throws  himself  into  the 
contest  Ixxly  and  soul. 

But  that  hardly  explains  the  harsh  and 
bitter  language  the  aroused  reiiglcnlst  almost 
invariably  employs.  Mayl>e  it  is  because  ha 
regaztls  his  opponent  aa  a  representative 
of  antichrist  and  therefore  entitled  to  im- 
mersion In  Hadean  fire.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  the  aroused  religionist  usually  culls 
an  array  of  epithets  and  lets  loose  upon  his 
antagotiist  a  blast  of  invectives  that  might 
startle  a  barroom  or  a  bordello. 

In  the  lauBCdiate  past  the  printed  page 
has  t)een  marked  (to  say  nothing  of  being 
marred )  by  a  wholesale  discussion  of  ^  the 
court's  opinion  In  the  McCollum  case,  the 
publication  of  an  unurually  provocative  book 
on  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  the  issue  of 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  achoc^. 


Kkch  of  those  Issues  has  evoked  a  spate 
at  sfMrltcd  letters  from  the  people.  And 
most  at  thoae  letters  have  fairly  staled 
with  harsh  and  opprohrtoas  terms.  In  a 
single  Issue  at  mday  afternoon's  paper  vre 
note  such  words  as  -rabble  itniaer."  "bull- 
headed,-  "dogmatic.''  -Tiypocritlcal."  -big- 
oted." "hogwaah."  etc.  No  matter  which  side 
of  the  Issue  the  contributor  suppcnta.  he 
invarlahly  charges  the  supporters  of  the  other 
side  with  bigotry.  Apparently  a  bigot  to 
just  anjtXMly  who  differs  fmn  you. 

And  the  most  smating  feature  of  this 
freshet  of  billingsgate  is  that  every  one  of 
these  virtilent  participants  professes  to  be 
a  saved  and  ctmsecrated  follower  of  Mary's 
forgiving  Son.  Evidently  they  have  forgot- 
ten His  counsel  to  speak  no  evil  and  to  judge 
not.  Certainly  they  have  forgotten  the 
words  of  His  dying  prayw,  "Father  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
While  claiming  to  be  the  accepted  chUdren 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Nasarene  they  employ 
epithets  that  are  only  slightly  removed  from 
unrefined  blackgtiardlnn. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 
founding  fathers  when  they  placed  the  St«t« 
in  one  niche  and  the  chtirch  in  anotho-  niche 
and  commanded  each  of  them  to  stay  in  Ita 
own  special  territory.  Every  time  either  In- 
vades the  domain  of  the  other  damage  is 
done  to  both  church  and  state.  And  in  all 
the  hlstOTy  of  political  slime  there  is  nothing 
qtilte  so  unclean  as  a  clerical  vestment  that 
has  been  dragged  through  a  political 
pool.  •^ 


Pibbc  RecrcatMHial  Facilities  ia  tke 
District  of  Colambia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cauroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVE8 

Thursday,  August  11,  1949 

Mr.  POULJBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Interior  Department  has  run  the  golf 
courses  has  revealed  a  case  of  bungling 
in  Its  highest  form.  Furthermore,  the 
Interior  Department  In  attempting  to 
cover  up  this  bungling  st&rted  negotia- 
tions with  the  District  Recreation  Board 
to  turn  over  all  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities In  the  District.  The  result  of  that 
Is  very  aptly  reported  in  this  editorial 
In  the  Evening  8Ur  of  Ai^iist  2  entitled 
"Progress— The  Wrong  Way"  and  which 
I  desire  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcord: 

nOCKXBS — THB    WaOMO    WAT 

Delay  in  reaching  an  agreement  between 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  District 
Recreation  Board,  tmder  which  the  latter 
wo\ild  operate  all  public  recreation  facilities 
In  the  District.  U  best  eaplained  by  a  brief 
review  of  recent  events. 

Secretary  Krug  closed  the  Anacostia  pool 
on  June  29.  Ugly  incidents  precipitated  by 
organized  young  demonstrators  attempting 
to  put  into  practice  the  Intarior  Depart- 
ment's theoretical  policy  of  nonsesretrated 
operation  of  tlM  pool,  caused  Mr.  Krug  to 
act. 

On  the  heels  of  hla  clewing  order  he  called 
the  Commissioners  and  Chairman  Harry 
Wender.  of  the  Recreation  Board,  into  con- 
ference on  July  I.  He  made  It  plain  the 
Interior  Department  was  anxious  to  turn 
over  all  District  recreation  to  tlM  board  and 
that  the  board  would  enabllsh  its  own  ad- 
ministrative policies  without  further  Inter- 
ference from  tlye  Interior  Department.    Thia 
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wma  the  urmnftmnit  coct»mpUt*d  In  th« 
1942  Uw  cTMUng  tb*  BacTMUoo  Bouxl. 

In  return.  lh«  lUcrraUon  BoArd  wm  r»- 
to  main  soom  cbaxiLfM  in  lu  byUvt. 
to  ■■jiniTiil  ofMntloo  vould  b* 
A  polley  statMnent  to  xh*  effect 
that  tmrj  poMlMa  asd  realistic  effort  would 
lie  mate  by  tbe  board  to  remove  racial  Mgrt- 
gfttloa.  tn  sxjcb  eequenc*  aad  at  such  rste 
of  profreaslon  as  msr  be  i  utulf  nt  vith  the 
public  Interest  would  be  Inaerted  in  the 
bylaws. 

AXtar  soms  dlflkculty  in  the  board,  these 
^fiiBwjBi  were  apftrored  unanlmoxulj  and 
were  aec«p««d  as  satlsfactorr  by  Mr  Krug. 
But  in  tha  maanttma  the  Interior  Depart* 
mcnt  ran  out  on  Its  own  set  of  conditions. 
It  rrrersed  Itself.  ApparenUy  It  U  taking 
the  position  that  only  on  the  promise  of 
continued  uuusscfsgattnn  in  some.  If  not 
aU.  of  the  poola  wiU  the  Department  re- 
lease Its  recreation  facilities  to  the  local 
board. 

That  is  the  way  the  business  stands  now. 
Which  Is  Just  sbout  where  it  began.  What 
Uappancd  was  that  llr.  Knig  got  acared. 
■•  got  scared  the  first  time  when  he  saw 
Whara  the  Interior  Department's  bull-ln-a- 
(Alna-ahop  handling  of  a  delicate  Issue  was 
laanim  him  and  his  fellow  politicians.  He 
got  scarad  acaia  whan,  aftar  he  had  solved 
the  proMam  of  mixed  swtmmlng  by  closing 
the  swimming  pool,  the  pressure  groups  got 
bvisy.  accused  him  of  repudiating  the  Presi- 
dent's clTll-righU  program  and  made  him 
aat  his  words  to  the  recreation  board 

The  Intarlor  Department  has  Indicated  Its 
belief  that  If  the  recreation  board  operates 
the  pools  on  a  se^r^ated  basis,  after  the 
Interior  Department  bad  announced  they 
would  be  nonse«rre^t«d.  a  backward  step 
will  have  tiecn  taken  In  race  relatlonAhlpa. 
The  aiftunent  la  not  r^iilisttc  The  swtm- 
mlng pools  have  never  been  operated  on  a 
nonsegregated  basu.  The  first  attempt  to 
operate  them  that  way  has  closed  the  Ana- 
eostla  pool.  In  the  hottest  summer  in  over 
a  decade,  and  the  McKlnley  pool  has 
changed  from  white  to  colored,  with  so 
large  a  reduction  in  attendsnce  that  the 
pool  Is  operat«<l  at  a  loas  that  mounts 
every  day  That  may  be  progrcaa.  But 
It  docs  not  seem  to  be  progress  in  the 
right  direction. 

Unless  lbs  Interior  Department  is  willing 
lb  laave  to  a  local  board  the  right  to  make 
lU  own  pcllcles  In  recreation,  the  beard 
would  be  foolish  to  assume  administrative 
raaponslbUlty  It  U  patently  absurd  for  a 
sprawling  department  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
smment  to  get  Itself  involved  In  neighbor- 
hood ntiim  and  refwlatlons  or  recreation. 
9«t  that  la  what  tha  Interior  I>partment 
politicians  Insisted  on  doing  and  In  the 
proceaa  are  revealing  themselves  to  be  not 
merely  Inept  but  disingenuous  as  well. 

The  sometimes  delicate  problems  of  race 
relationships  In  Wsshlngton  are  going  to 
tap  aolTad.  in  the  long  run.  by  men  of  wisdom 
•Od  understanding  in  both  races,  drswn  to- 
gether txj  good  win  and  mutual  truat.  The 
Interior  Department's  bunglers  are  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  a  help. 


Whj  I  Voted  for  Ui«  Ucas  Subttitvte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ii..:.i.Nois 

IN  THZ  HOUSB  OF  RKPREJENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr  SABATH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
fbr  thLi  bill  becauae  It  provldM  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  75  cents  per  hour. 


Unfortunately,  many  of  the  exemp- 
tions contained  In  this  bill  do  not  meet 
with  my  approval  and  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Hou.se  has  .seen  f\t  to 
adopt  them.  However.  I  feel  that  when 
the  bill  is  taken  up  in  conference  many 
of  these  unjustified  exclusions — taking 
many  individuals  out  of  the  scope  of  the 
present  law — will  be  restored  as  provided 
for  In  the  first  bill.  H  R.  3190.  and  in 
the  committee  bill.  H  R.  5856  I  hope 
stich  a  restoration  will  aid  the  underpaid 
wage  earners  throughout  our  country. 

Pirmly  believing  that  this  procedure 
will  be  followed  in  conference.  I  voted 
for  the  Lucas  substitute. 


Whj  Not  Sutehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  Now? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroKxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11,  1949 

Mr  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  worrying  so  much  about  what 
happens  in  Europe  as  far  as  Russia  Is 
concerned— or  should  I  .say  what 
happens  across  the  street — why 
should  we  not  be  more  concerned  about 
what  happens  in  our  back  yard,  which 
Is  so  much  closer?  We  are  spending  bil- 
lions over  there  but  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  the  same  thing  over 
here  without  spendinsr  billions.  I  refer 
to  Alaska.  Alaska  immediately  adjoins 
Russia,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains  Rus- 
sia has  established  industrial  centers 
from  which  she  can  directly  attack  the 
United  States  and  Alaska. 

To  get  the  full  development  of  Alaska 
we  should  immediately  grant  her  state- 
hood This  bill  is  tied  up  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  we  should  get  action. 
Ala.ska  must  be  fully  developed  and  that 
can  only  be  accomplished  under  state- 
hood. At  present  Ala.ska  Is  nothing  but 
one  big  bureaucracy,  namely  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

In  1943  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Navy  to  Oil  Reserve  No.  4  around  Point 
Barrow,  and  I  have  a  letter  in  my  file 
from  the  Navy  stating  that  there  was  no 
great  need  for  the  development  of  this 
field.  Even  the  Alaskan  Delegate  at  that 
time  stated  on  the  floor  that  It  was  in 
such  an  isolated  spot  that  it  was  prob- 
lematical whether  the  oil  reserve  could 
be  developed  or  not.  By  persLstence. 
through  the  efforts  of  outside  oil  experts, 
I  kept  after  the  Navy  until  they  finally 
decided  to  send  up  their  Seat>ees  and 
explore  the  matter.  This  is  all  of  record 
and  the  Navy  cannot  deny  it.  The  un- 
developed resources  of  Ala.>ka  are  un- 
believable. They  can  only  be  developed 
by  people,  and  people  will  go  there  only 
If  they  know  it  Is  a  State  wherein  they 
have  their  full  rights 

Now.  the  same  applies  to  Hawaii.  The 
statement  that  Hawaii  Is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Bridges  and  the  Communists  Is 
a  fallacy  which  was  proven  the  other 
day  when  the  leiii.slature  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  to  take  on  Harry  Bridges  and 


his  Communists  through  their  attempt 
to  break  the  strike.  What  we  need  now 
is  action,  not  words. 


Stoninfton,  Coan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  CO.NNICTK  VT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  It.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1649 
Stonlngton.  Conn.,  became  a  foothold  of 
this  Nation  in  Its  fight  for  freedom.  All 
through  the  colonial  times.  Revolution- 
ary War.  and  still  today  the  citizens  of 
this  seaport  town  are  waging  w  ar  against 
those  who  tend  to  upheave  the  principles 
on  which  this  country  was  founded. 

For  the  post  300  years  Stonington  has 
become  the  home  of  founders,  patriots, 
and  stanch  sons  of  this  great  Republic 
and  I  want  to  pay  especial  tribute  to  Its 
fl.shing  industry  and  the  gallant  sons  of 
the  sea  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
lifeline  of  America. 

The  opening  event  of  the  celebration 
which  continues  throughout  this  month 
Is  interestingly  described  in  an  editorial 
In  the  Hartford  'Conn.*  Times  of  August 
9.  which  I  ask  be  here  reproduced.  The 
editorial  further  provides  historical  data 
of  which  Stonington  Is  rightfully  proud. 

The  editorial  follows: 

STONINGTON  SCmCTS  AT  300 

Tercentenaries  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
mon In  Connecticut  since  193«  when  the 
State  observed  Its  own.  Stonington  at  the 
week  end  Joined  the  venerable  galaxy. 

Quite  appropriately,  the  opening  event  of 
the  anniversary  exercises  was  a  church  serv- 
ice. Persons  whose  Stonington  ancestry 
went  bacit  more  than  two  centuries  were 
numerous  among  the  worshipers. 

T!  "d  in  mtKlprn  automobiles  along 

the  ,aot  Trail  which  their  forebears 

had  trnveled  on  ox-drawn  carts.     A  descrip- 
tive paragraph  In  the  news  states  that: 

"Scattered  among  the  worshipers  in  pew- 
boxes  of  this  white  wooden  church  we.'-e 
women  wearing  costumes  more  than  150  years 
old.  During  the  sermon,  delivered  by  a 
descetiditnt  of  the  first  minister  here,  the 
tithing  warden,  clad  In  velvet  breeches  and 
ruffled  shirt  paced  the  aisle.  He  carried  an 
old  tithing  rod  with  a  feather  at  one  end  snd 
a  knob  at  the  other,  used  In  olden  days  to 
rouse  sleepers. 

■•This  was  a  Yankee  prayer  meeting.  Men 
and  women  sat  upright  in  the  straight- 
backed  pews.  They  sang,  with  great  vigor 
'A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  Ood.'  Sand  In  a 
pulpit  hourglasa  slipped  to  the  twttom  and 
the  temperature  of  the  rectangular  room 
paased  00  degrees  but  the  congregation  sat 
silent  and  intent  on  the  words  from  the 
pulpit  ■■ 

Si  me  count  Stonington  a  very  interesting 
town  to  go  "throu-'h."  More  deem  It  a  com- 
munity well  worth  a  bit  of  staying  and  ob- 
serving lu  colorful  early  history  Is  faaclnat- 
Ing  reading. 

It  was  Important  In  the  early  days  in  both 
shipbuilding  and  ship  saillni^.i  Palmer  Land. 
In  the  Antarctic,  recalls  the  discovery  by  one 
of  Its  sons  Many  fine  old  hJmes  of  Its  ship 
captains  and  shipbuilders  will  be  open  for 
Inspection  during  the  celebration.  It  was  an 
active  port  in  whaling  days  and  when  steam 
navigation  came  It  had  one  of  the  early  Sotind 
steamboat  iinea.  which  endured  for  many 
years. 
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Btonlngton's  crowning  incident  of  glory 
was  its  reslstanca  to  attack  in  the  War  of 
1812.  when,  with  two  cannon,  the  citizen 
defenders  and  hastily  summoned  militia  held 
at  bay  and  finally  drove  oS  a  British  fleet 
which— 

-•     •     •     killed  a  gooaa. 
They  killed  a  hen, 
Three  hogs  they  wounded  in  a  pen — 
They  dashed  away — and  pray  what  then? 
This  was  not  taking  Stonington." 

Its  citizens  are  a  combination  of  the  old 
and  the  new.  Less  cosmopolitan  than  some 
towns.  Stonington  is  a  fair  cross  section  of 
rtiral  Connecticut.  lu  name  suggests  some 
of  its  topography  but  also  Its  stability.  It 
will  still  be  very  much  in  its  place  after  an- 
other 300  years.  Itb  present  citizens  will  help 
sec  to  that. 


Excbe  Taxes  Arc  Causin(  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nrw  TocK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdag.  August  11,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  admin- 
l.stration  leaders  have  indicated  that  it 
Is  not  possible  at  this  session  to  touch 
the  subject  of  reduction  or  elimination 
In  excise  taxes.  I  must  enter  a  mo.st 
vigorous  protest.. 

These  levies,  which  are  in  reality  Fed- 
eral sales  taxes,  were  imposed  during 
wartime,  in  many  instances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  civilian  demand  for  the 
products.  It  simply  makes  no  sense  to 
continue  them  at  a  time  like  the  pre-sent 
when  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward stimulating,  rather  than  curtailing, 
consumption. 

On  March  4.  1949.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  reduce  some  of  these  taxes  and  do 
away  entirely  with  others.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  done  like- 
wise, as  have  many  other  Members. 
Despite  our  repeated  and  Insistent  re- 
quests, however,  we  have  not  even  been 
granted  a  hearing  on  these  measures. 
The  majority  leadership  Is  determined 
to  oppose  any  relief  and  to  continue  a 
policy  which  is  daily  becoming  more  seri- 
ous for  the  businessman,  most  of  all  the 
small-business  man.  and  is  leading  each 
week  to  an  increase  in  lay-offs  with  all 
the  attendant  hardship  and  suffering. 

On  July  12. 1949. 1  addressed  the  House 
regarding  the  eflect  of  these  Federal  sales 
taxes  on  the  photographic  industry. 
While  this  represents  the  iiighest  levy  of 
Its  kind  and  probably  the  most  dis- 
criminatory, it  is  only  one  of  seveial  large 
industries  adversely  affected  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unjust  and  oppressive 
exaction. 

The  National  Planning  Association,  a 
nonpartisan  organization  representative 
of  business,  labor,  agriculture  and  the 
professions,  has  said: 

The  present  structure  of  excise  taxes  dis- 
criminates between  producers  of  taxed  and 
untaxed  goods  and  many  of  those  taxes 
weigh  most  heavily  on  low-Income  families. 

A  few  of  these  taxes  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  imposed  on  luxuries.  Most  of 
them,  however,  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life.    I  pointed  out  in  my 


remarks  on  July  12  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  photographic  supplies.  It  la 
ridiculous  to  claim  that  a  lady's  pocket- 
book,  or  baby  oil.  or  foot  powder,  or  elec- 
tric-light bulbs  are  luxuries.  The  tax  on 
telephone  communication  or  transporta- 
tion, besides  hitting  the  small  user  of 
these  services,  adds  sulKtantially  to  the 
costs  of  every  manufactured  item. 

Aside  from  the  breach  of  faith  with 
the  American  people  who  were  told  that 
these  taxes  would  be  removed  6  months 
after  the  war  was  over;  aside  from  their 
adverse  effect  on  our  entire  national 
economy  through  stifling  business  and 
throwing  thousands  out  of  work  on  the 
street,  there  is  very  seriotis  question 
whether,  even  from  the  dollars-and- 
cents  standpoint,  they  add  1  cent  more  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  than  it  would  gain 
if  most  of  them  were  eliminated.  The  in- 
creased income  taxes  which  corporations 
and  individuals,  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, would  pay,  through  the  spur  to 
business  activity  at  all  levels  which 
w  ould  en.sue  from  their  elimination,  seem 
to  be  completely  lost  to  view  in  the 
planning  of  the  administration  leaders 
who  so  vigorously  insist  upon  continuing 
these  sales  taxes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  two  editorials  on  this  subject 
from  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Also,  I  include  a  rather  significant 
editorial  from  the  Rochester  Sun,  nor- 
mally a  stanch  administration  sup- 
porter, whose  editor  finds  himself  unable 
to  sanction  the  short-sighted  and  dis- 
astrous policy  now  pursued  by  those  who 
control  the  scheduling  of  tax  legislation. 

[From  the  Rochester   (N.  Y)    Times-Union 
of  Augtist  1,  1949 1 

CAlCXXA  TAX  Hrrs  BOCHCSm  HOICKS 

Chiring  the  war  the  armed  services  needed 
every  camera  and  every  bit  of  photographic 
equipment  the  Industry  could  produce.  To 
discourage  consumer  buying  and  to  free  man- 
power and  plans  for  war  work,  Congreas  in 
19<2  Impoaed  a  25-percent  tax  on  photo- 
graphic goods. 

Then  Congress  forgot  about  it,  although, 
as  Senator  Geo«c«  recalls.  Congress  promised 
to  repeal  this  and  other  retail  purchase  taxes 
0  months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Results  : 

While  general  trade  was  down  6  percent  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1949.  photographic  retail 
ssles  were  off  22  percent. 

One  New  York  company  which  had  pros- 
pered for  16  years  is  now  in  receivership. 
Another,  part  of  whose  business  was  cameras, 
has  discontinued  the  line. 

A  camera  company  in  a  neighboring  State, 
successful  for  10  years,  is  in  serious  financial 
dlflJculty. 

A  number  of  newer,  smaller  companies 
have  disappeared. 

All  these  affect  Rochester  Jobs  becauae  a 
half  dozen  Rochester  Industries  supplied 
them  with  lenses,  shutters,  and  parts.  But 
there  are  more  direct  effects. 

An  officer  of  a  Rochesta  photographic 
company  says  that  5.000  Jobs  have  been  lost 
in  Rochester's  photographic  and  allied  In- 
dustries. Many  thoii&ands  more  have  small- 
er take-home  pay  through  reduction  in  houra 
of  work. 

Congress  simply  forgot  us. 

It  can  scarcely  be  argued  at  this  late  data 
that  photography  is  a  luxurious  bobby. 
Bixty-thrc*  percent  of  the  Industry's  output 
fills  vital  needs  of  business,  government, 
health,  law  enforcaoMMl^  scientliU  and  sd«> 
cational  agencies. 


It  can  scarcely  t>e  argued  that  thla  la  a  tax 
for  reventie.  It  never  waa.  But  recelpta 
from  this  tax  dwindled  41  percent  below  194t 
by  March  1.  They  are  stUI  going  down.  The 
law  of  diminishing  returns  haa  definitely 
set  In. 

Other  wartlma  consumer  supertaxes  of  SO 
percent  on  furs,  jewelry,  cosmetics,  women's 
handbags,  luggage,  and  the  like  are  nuisances 
everywhere.  The  25  percent  camera  tax  la 
hitting  Rochester  homes  and  famlUas. 

The  remedy  is  passed  by  this  Oongreas  at 
this  session  of  Hotise  bill  3906.  aa  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  with  the 
Johnson  amendment  that  will  provide  the 
relief  so  vital  to  Rochester. 

The  wartime  need  to  discourage  consumer 
buying  no  longer  exists.  The  tax.  far  from 
producing  revenue,  is  costing  Government 
more  than  it  produces  through  loaaca  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  taxes. 

A  mere  statement  of  the  facta  should 
make  evident  the  Importance  to  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  Rochester  of  repealing 
the  tax  that  Congress  forgot. 

(Prom  the  RoctMster   (N.  T.)    Times-Union 
of  Aug,ust  2.  1949) 

EHILVING    or    EXCISX    KBPaAI.   BEPLO«ABLS 

Word  from  Washington  is  that  the  admin- 
istration wUl  oppose  repeal  of  wartime  in- 
creases in  excise  taxes.  It  therefore  t)ecomes 
even  more  necessary  to  bring  to  the  stten- 
tlon  of  every  Member  of  Congress  what  these 
taxes  are  doing  to  jobs  and  business. 

Their  effect  on  Rochester  industries  waa 
discussed  in  tl^is  space  yesterday — 5.000  Jobs 
lost  in  photographic  and  allied  Industries, 
thousands  more  curtailed  In  hours  of  work. 

For  the  most  part  these  taxes  are  super- 
purchase  taxes — like  the  20  percent  on  wom- 
en's handbags   md  cosmetics. 

But  manufacturers  are  made  the  collectors 
of  the  25-pcrcent  tax  on  cameras  and  photo- 
graphic supplies.  (It  is  easier  for  the  tJiX 
gatherer  to  call  on  a  few  manufacturers  than 
wi  every  dealer.) 

The  administration's  argument  la  that  it 
cannot  forego  the  revenue  from  these  taxes. 
Really  It  can't  afford  not  to. 

Many  of  these  taxes  have  reached  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns.  The  photographic 
excise  revenue  was  off  41  percent  by  March  1. 
It  is  still  falling. 

These  taxes  are  spreading  unemployment. 
In  place  of  receiving  Income  tax  from  earning 
employees,  government  is  paying  out  unem- 
ployment allowances  to  those  displaced. 

The  revenue  argument  wcxit  stand  up. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  In  both 
1947  and  1948  testified  before  congressional 
committees  that  the  whole  position  of  excise 
taxes  in  oiu  revenue  structure  should  be  re- 
viewed and  fitted  Into  peacetime  rt  ulre- 
ments. 

The  Treasury  has  an  ample  nxunber  of 
skilled  advisory  cc»nmittees  to  make  this  re- 
view. Yet  administration  leaders  in  Con- 
gress appear  too  tired  to  open  up  th«  t*x 
question. 

It  is  a  penny -wise  pound -foolish  policy 
that  permits  personal  Incomes  and  corpora- 
tion revenues  to  decline  and  unemployment 
payments  to  mount  by  clinging  to  taxes  tliat 
already  have  passed  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

Despite  the  administration's  decision. 
House  bill  3905.  with  the  Johnson  amend- 
ment as  reported  by  the  Senate  Plnanc* 
Committee,  should  be  passed  at  this  session. 
Trade  and  employment  should  be  encour- 
aged, not  handicapped  by  laggard  govern- 
ment. 

(From  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)   Sun) 
ncos  LKViXB  sax  BuariNe  svsurxas;  asoiOLa 

Bl   AXZB 

We're  been  against  hidden,  ftirtlve  taxes — 
at  the  local.  State  or  national  level — from 
our  first  date  of  publication. 
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I  That'*  whj  w«  b*lt«v*  It  U  tlmt  to  add  our 
'vote*  to  tha  frowln«  protest  against  tha  war- 
liMplrad  axciaa  taaaa  that  Infaat  tba  pur- 
chaa*  of  things,  ranging  from  cameras  to 
travel  tickets. 

Advocataa  of  thea*  taxes  argua  that  tba 
rederal  budget  face*  a  certain  deficit  tbia 
coming  year. 

Thai  s  true.  But  the  remedy  lies  not  so 
much  In  maintaining  ruinous  taxes  as  lu  re- 
ducing unwise  expenditures. 

If  we  must  continue  to  buy  guns  Instead 
of  butter  with  our  tax  dollars — whether  the 
guns  be  for  Exirope  or  ourselves — we  will 
have  to  continue  placing  an  unwise  and  con- 
fiscatory burden  upon  purchasers  and  busl- 
ne— men  of  the  Nation. 

Suppose  we  take  a  look  at  the  effect  of  some 
of  these  continuing  wartime  taxes. 

An  apt  example  Is  the  doubled  burden  upon 
admission  to  movies,  concerts,  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  True,  the  man  who 
can  afford  an  evening  at  the  Stork  Club 
doean  t  mind  the  tax. 

But  the  ordinary  citizen  who  en]oys  an 
■TMilng  of  good  music,  or  the  wholesome  en- 
tertainment  of  a  movie  simply  cannot  afford 
the  ao  percent  added  Impost. 

Just  as  apt  Is  the  15- percent  bit  on  travel 
tlckeU.  for  the  family  that  worked  all 
through  the  war  and  now  wants  to  take  a 
brief  travel  vacation. 
^  Rochester  has  a  special  Interest  In  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  cameras  And  in  television  sets. 
Thousands  of  our  citizens  make  their  living 
on  the  companies  that  manufacture  these 
articles. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  crushing  tax 
placed  upon  these  articles  keeps  them  Just 
out  of  the  price  range  of  millions  of  people. 

It  Is  argued  that.  If  these  taxes  were 
dropped,  the  Government  would  not  be  able 
to  replace  the  revenue. 

But  It  la  merely  simple  mathematics  to 
estimate  that,  if  sales  of  such  articles 
boomed,  more  people  would  be  working  and 
at  lontfer  hours.  Thus,  they  would  be  earn- 
lni<  more  money  and  paying  more  income  tax. 
The  manufacturers  would  be  paying  a  greater 
tax  on  profits. 

It  may  be  serlotisly  doubted  that  the  net 
result  would  mean  any  loss  lu  gross  revenue 
tor  the  Oovernment. 

Likewise  there  u  no  doubt  at  all  that  busl- 
nes.<  would  be  greatly  stimulated,  that  prices 
on  scores  of  now-taxed  articles  would  be 
greatly  Increased;  that  employment  would 
rise  In  many  industries;  and  that  purchasing 
power  would  climb. 

In  wartime,  a  government  that  is  forced 
to  spend  almost  countless  billions  for  arms, 
much  reach  everywhere  for  revenue.  The 
businesses  now  being  hurt  are  busy  making 
munitions  and  therefore  don't  need  any 
atimulus  to  their  normal  production. 

But.  in  time  of  peace,  all  possible  restraints 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  should  be  lifted. 

Let  s  drop  these  excise  taxes — now. 


Minimam-Waf e  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

0»     MASSAC  Hl'SmS 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OP  REPRX8ENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  August  It.  1949 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  record  my- 
self in  favor  of  H.  R.  5856  as  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday. 

While  I  think  It  extremely  regrettablt 
that  so  many  workers  are  excluded  under 
the  bill  as  amended,  at  a  time  when  what 


Is  needed  Is  a  coverage  for  more  workers 
of  the  Nation.  I  nevertheless  am  In  favor 
of  the  amended  bill's  extending  the  min- 
imum wage  from  40  cents  to  75  cents. 

I  support  this  measure  becau.se  I  feel 
that  if  it  is  recommitted  chances  for  any 
minimum-wage  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress  are  in  all  probability  dead. 

I  support  H.  R.  5856  as  amended  with 
the  high  hope  that  a  more  complete 
coverage  bill  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Senate,  and  that  a  much  improved 
compromise  will  come  out  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Al.so.  I  feel  and  hope 
that  With  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
the  first  necessary  step  in  raising  the 
minimum  wage  scale  will  have  been 
taken  and  further  steps  will  be  taken 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  extend 
its  coverage. 


What  Hourly  Farm  Labor  Return  It  Pro- 
Tided  in  the  Steagall,  Hope,  and  Gore 
Bills? 


one  wishes  to  be  convinced  beyond  a 
question,  he  can  buy  a  farm,  pay  50  to 
60  cents  per  hour  for  farm  labor,  sell 
his  products  for  90  percent  of  parity — the 
support  price — and  then  see  how  his  fi- 
nances are  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  fact  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducer received  an  hourly  return  of  50 
to  60  cents  should  be  considered  in  mini- 
mum-wage legislation.  And.  if  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  an  hourly  return  of 
50  to  60  cents  to  the  producer,  the  farm 
laborer  is  entitled  to  a  comparable 
minimum  wage. 


Scientific  and  Profesiional  Color  Line  Has 
Been  Withdrawn? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  page  A3560  of  the  Concres- 
siON.^L  Record  dated  June  8.  1949.  is  a 
detailed  report  complete  with  tables  cov- 
ering a  19-year  study  of  hourly  wage  re- 
turns received  In  the  various  types  of 
American  agriculture  as  compiled  by  Dr. 
Wiley  Oood.sell  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  study, 
among  other  facts,  showed  that  the 
American  farmer  worked  for  a  labor  re- 
turn of  from  0  to  15  cents  per  hour  in 
order  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  during  the  1930s,  and  that 
Oovernment  did  not  do  it. 

Take  the  year  of  1939  for  example,  the 
seventh  year  of  the  more  abundant  life. 
on  the  southern  plain.  Black  Prairie, 
and  Delta  of  Mississippi  cotton  farms 
you  will  note  that  the  hourly  labor  re- 
turns were  25.  24.  and  21  cents,  respec- 
tively. The  support  price  on  cotton  for 
the  same  year  was  58  percent  of  parity. 

In  1943  the  hourly  labor  return  was 
64  cents  on  the  southern -plain  cotton 
farm.s.  48  cents  on  the  Black  Prairie, 
and  the  Delta  of  Missi.ssippi  cotton  farms, 
and  the  support  price  on  cotton  for  that 
year  was  99  percent  of  parity.  In  the 
period  of  1946  to  1949  the  hourly  labor 
returns  were  from  60  cents  to  $1  09.  and 
the  support  price  on  cotton  was  as  high 
as  118  percent  of  parity. 

This  19-year  study  indicates  that  a 
90-percent-of-parity  support  price  pro-/ 
vldea  a  50  to  60  cent  hourly  labor  re-/ 
turn,  which  provision  Is  In  the  SteagalV. 
Hope,  and  Oora  bills.  This  applies  to  i^l 
of  th«  types  of  affilculturt  that  were 
stiidied. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  check  on  this  they 
can  check  with  Dr.  OoodaeU.     And,  If 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. Augu.st  9.  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  carried  an  article  by 
the  Associated  Press  which  originated  at 
Detroit  and  which  bears  upon  an  Invita- 
tion extended  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  membership  of  which 
consists  exclusively  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  medical  profession  who 
are  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  invita- 
tion was  tendered  to  the  National 
Medical  A.ssociation,  an  organization 
which  because  of  the  intolerant  attitude 
and  exclusiveness  of  the  American  Med- 
ical A.s.sociation  forced  the  complete  seg- 
regation and  confinement  of  Negro  doc- 
tors within  their  own  professional  and 
scientific  .society.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  American  Medical  Association, 
through  Dr.  Lull,  belatedly  extends  the 
invitation  to  Negro  doctors  to  attend  the 
clinical  sessions  of  the  AMA  which  are 
to  be  held  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on  De- 
cember 6  to  9.  Assurance  L.  given  "that 
your  membership  in  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association  will  admit  you  to  all  clin- 
ical sessions  of  the  AMA's  midwinter 
meeting."  and  further.  "It  will  be  hon- 
ored on  the  same  bisis  as  a  fellowship 
card  Ifrtha  AMA." 

It  was  ahnounced  also  that  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Peter  H.  Murray,  past  president 
of  the  NMA.  the  Negro  body,  had  been 

f<o  the  policy-making  body  of  the 
It  Is  proper  for  me  to  stress.  Mr. 
r.  that  this  was  the  first  time  a 
had  ever  been  chosen  for  that 
The  reason  for  this  belated  gen- 
erosity or  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
iMA  toward  the  professional  association 
/of  Negro  doctors,  is  disclosed  in  this  same 
dispatch  and  reference  is  made  to  a  quo- 
tation from  a  prepared  speech  by  Dr.  El- 
mer L.  Henderson,  the  president-elect  of 
the  AMA  and  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Lull. 
Its  purpose  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 
He  states: 

Truly  tbesf  are  times  when  doctors  must 
stand  together  on  issues  that  affect  the 
medical  welfare  of  all  the  American  people. 
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Then  he  asserts: 


We  must  act  to  prevent  adoption  of  po- 
litical medicine  In  the  form  of  national  com- 
DUlsory  health  insurance.  This  scheme  has 
failed  In  every  large  country  where  It  has 
been  attempted. 

The  proffer  of  this  belated  recognition 
of  the  Negro  doctor  Is  as  hypocritical  and 
false  as  is  the  latter  part  of  this  quota- 
tion which  states  that  the  "scheme," 
presumably  the  health-insurance  plan, 
which  bears  my  name  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Truman  administration,  has 
been  tried  and  failed  in  other  countries. 
This  is  either  a  deliberate  misstatement 
or  the  expression  of  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  regarding  the  sub- 
ject which  he  presumes  to  discuss  as  an 
authority. 

Health  Insurance  of  the  type  and  kind 
which  is  proposed  under  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  plan  has  never  l)een 
tried,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  country. 
Most  foreign  plans  have  been  either  so- 
cialized, subsidized,  or  a  composite  cf 
both.  The  American  plan  which  Is  so 
grossly  libeled  by  scurrilous  and  con- 
temptible propaganda  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  a  pure  insurance 
plan,  the  premium  on  which  is  paid 
equally  by  the  Insured  and  by  his  em- 
ployer. There  is  no  subsidy:  there  is  no 
socialization,  and  there  Is  no  interference 
with  any  basic  concept  of  medical  prac- 
tice, or  that  cf  Insurance. 

The  hard  core  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  however,  in  its  desperation 
to  defeat  the  popular  will  supporting 
health  insurance,  has  gone  so  far  on  this 
score  as  to  prostitute  their  own  bigoted 
conscience  and  exclusive  membership 
which  heretofore  denied  scientific  and 
professional  recognition  to  the  ethical 
Negro  practitioner,  refused  until  now  the 
lowering  of  the  bar  against  Negro  doc- 
tors. Betrayal  of  the  people  of  the  Negro 
race  who.  as  a  class,  unfortunately  are  In 
the  lowest  classification  of  our  national 
economy  and  who.  on  the  average,  need 
medical  insurance  even  more  than  the 
white  citizens  of  America,  is  the  stipu- 
lated price  of  such  recognition.  It  is  a 
known  fact  U^at  Negroes,  Iwth  profes- 
sional and  laymen,  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion, favor  health  insurance  and  it  is 
recognized  that  the  Negro  element  of  our 
citizens  constitute  a  tremendous  force 
in  the  social  advancement  made  in  this 
country  in  recent  years. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  Negro  doc- 
tors would  desert  their  people  in  what 
is  infinitely  more  Important.  That  is. 
the  preservation  of  their  own  self  respect 
and  the  healtii  of  the  race  in  order  to 
gain  this  belatedly  deserved  standing  in 
the  American  Medical  Association.  As  I 
judge  the  character  and  calit)er  of  the 
Negro  doctors  of  this  country.  I  would 
say  that  this  hypocritical  move  will  be 
cast  aside  and.  if  need  be,  the  National 
Medical  Association  will  remain  segre- 
gated until  first  the  needs  of  the  people 
are  met  through  health  Insurance  and 
the  justice  of  membership  within  the 
AMA  Is  recognized  on  the  basis  of  ability, 
character,  and  ethical  practice  of  the 
memt>ers  of  the  profession.  I  l)elieve 
that  the  Negro  doctors  will  \ie  satisfied 
to  wait  Just  a  little  longer  while  the 
tottering  bigotry  and  intolerance  within 


the  American  Medical  Association  cnun- 
bles  and  falls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  health-insurance 
advocates  have  done  nothing  else,  they 
have  focused  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  upon  the  arrogance  and  dic- 
tatorship within  the  American  Medical 
Association  which  heretofore  has  always 
sought  to  ruin,  if  it  could  not  rule.  This 
policy  applied  to  its  own  meml>ership  or 
to  anyone  else  in  disagreement  with  Its 
narrow  viewpoint  and  objectives.  The 
AMA  has  made  a  number  of  shady  deals 
and  alliances  with  respectable  organiza- 
tions, but  always  to  defeat  health  in- 
surance at  a  price.  Not  so  long  ago  a 
deal  bearing  upon  the  sufficiency  of  hos- 
pital facilities  for  veterans  was  made 
with  the  American  Legion,  and  the  price 
set  by  the  AMA  was  the  demand  for  op- 
position to  health  insurance  on  the  part 
of  the  high  command  of  this  great  vet- 
erans' organization.  That  disclosure  fil- 
tered through  and  became  public  when 
the  AMA  tried  to  run  out  on  the  agree- 
ment and  was  forcefully  reminded  by 
the  American  Legion  that  unless  the 
AMA  adhered  to  the  understanding  that 
the  Legion,  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
would  feel  free  to  support  health  insiu-- 
ance.  This  is  a  high  price  which  the 
average  Legionnaire  is  called  upon  to 
pay  in  order  to  safeguard  his  own  welfare 
when  he  is  obliged  to  work  against  the 
best  Interests  of  his  own  brothers  and 
sisters  and  all  other  American  citizens 
who,  unfortunately,  are  not  vetersuis. 

In  addition  to  these  attempts,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  made 
other  reprehensible  and  unholy  alliances 
against  health  insurance  which  would 
bring,  as  intended,  great  blessing  and 
comfort  to  millions  of  American  citizens 
as  a  final  and  important  amendment  to 
the  social-security  system. 

I  attach  herewith  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star: 

Necbo  Doctors  Isvttkd  To  Visit  AMA  Clinic 
Here  This  Wintis 

Drraorr.  August  9.— The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  today  invited  Negro  doctors 
generally  to  attend  clinical  sessions  at  Its 
midwinter  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
December  6  to  9. 

The  invitation  was  extended  to  Negro  phy- 
sicians attending  the  annual  convention  of 
their  National  Vle<lical  Association.  It  came 
from  Dr.  George  F.  Lull,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  AMA. 

Dr.  Lull  told  the  doctors  that  "your  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Medical  Association 
will  admit  you  to  all  clinical  sessions  of  the 
AMA's   midwinter  meeting. 

"It  will  be  honored  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  fellowship  card  in  the  AMA."  he  said. 

NVGeo  to  hxlp  shape  policy 

Earlier,  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Peter 
H.  Murray,  a  past  president  of  the  NMA.  had 
been  named  to  the  policy-making  body  of 
the  AMA.  It  was  the  first  time  a  Negro  bad 
ever  been  chosen  for  that  group. 

Dr.  Murray,  director  of  the  department  of 
gynecology  at  Harlem  Hospital.  New  York, 
was  elected  by  the  New  Yorlt  State  Medical 
Society.    He  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans.  La. 

A  speech  prepared  by  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Hen- 
derson, (iresldeut-elect  of  the  AMA,  but  read 
by  Dr.  Lull,  declared: 

'"Truly  these  are  times  when  doctors  must 
stand  together  on  issues  that  affect  the  medi- 
cml  weifar*  of  all  the  American  p«ople." 

^STTDCVr  IDtlCATION   UaOB 

"We  must  act,"  he  «asert«d,  "to  preT«n« 
adoption  of  political  medicine  in  the  form 


oC  national  compulsory  health  tnsuranee. 
Thia  achem*  has  faUed  in  every  large  coun- 
try where  It  has  been  attempted. 

"Voluntary  health  insurance. "  he  said,  "la 
one  answer  to  the  needs  of  those  who  require 
budget- basis  medical  care.  Another  answer 
Is  educating  our  patients  to  give  medical  care 
a  higher  priority  In  the  family  budget  •  •  • 
Many  of  our  patients  spend  more  for  totjaccc. 
motion  plctiirea.  and  alcoholic  beverages  than 
they  would  have  to  spend  for  impcwtant 
medical  care  In  any  one  year." 


Tbe  Gold  Standard:  What  It  It" 
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Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  so  many  countries  off  the  gold 
standard  and  with  so  much  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  concerning  money  and 
managed-currency  systems,  it  might  he 
well  to  consider  what  the  gold  standard 
Is.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Empire  Trust 
Letter.  Mr.  Joseph  Stagg  Lawrence  gives 
us  his  definition  of  the  gold  standard, 
which  is  inserted  herewith: 

WHAT  tS   A  OOLO   STAWDASOT 

Before  testing  the  restraining  Influence  of 
the  gold  standard,  let's  define  It.  A  country 
is  on  the  gold  standard  when  the  unit  of 
value  Is  defined  as  a  prescrlt>ed  quantity  of 
gold  of  specific  fineness.  In  fact,  most  cur- 
rencies had  their  origin  In  a  definite  weight 
of  some  metal.  The  pound  sterlmg  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  invasion  was  actually  a 
pound  of  sUver  92  5  percent  fine.  The  Amer- 
ican dollar  up  to  the  time  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  was  defined  by  statute  as 
25.8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine. 

It  Is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  monetary  standard,  in  order  to  be  gold, 
must  be  a  specific  weight  of  gold,  and  that 
It  Is  this  quantity  of  gold  and  not  some  pale, 
remote  claim  upon  the  metal  which  constl- 
tutef  the  gold  standard. 

"The  first  rule  of  the  gold  standard."  said 
the  late  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  "is  to  pay 
out  gold  on  demand."  This  is  precisely  what 
the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1934  forbids.  Un- 
der section  6  the  act  states  categorically: 
"No  currency  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
redeemed  In  gold." 

This  applies  without  exception  to  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  ShotUd  he  be  so 
misguided  as  to  contrive  In  some  fashion 
to  convert  a  part  of  his  folding  money  into 
gold  he  could  be  punished  under  one  pre- 
scribed penalty  by  the  loss  of  all  the  gold  in- 
volved plus  an  added  amount  equal  to  twice 
this  value.  *ndet  another  penalty  he  might 
suffer  a  fine  of  110,000  and  10  years'  Im- 
prisonment. 

Professor  Kemmerer,  probably  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  gold  standard  and  until 
the  time  of  his  death  active  in  the  afTalrs 
of  the  Economists"  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
gold  standard:  "Although  there  are  many 
types  of  the  gold  standard,  the  gold  standard 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  any  country  in  which 
prices  of  goods  and  the  obligations  of  debtors 
are  usually  expressed  In  terms  of  the  value  of 
a  mcmetary  unit  consisting  of  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  gold  In  a  free  market.  The  gold 
standard  exists  whenever  the  value  of  gold 
In  a  free  market  Is  the  actual  standard,  re- 
gardlees  of  the  machinery  by  which  tbm 
standard  is  maintained  and  regardless  of 
whether  this  machinery  operates  automati- 
cally or  Is  manatred." 
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In  other  wonU.  the  best  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard U  the  ability  ot  the  Individual  uncondi- 
tionally and  without  penalty  to  convert  hla 
currency  Into  gold  and  then  do  anything 
with  that  gold  he  chooses,  l.  e..  take  It  out 
of  the  country,  hoard  It.  convert  it  Into  orna- 
ments, or  chuck  It  Into  the  sea. 

The  best  deftnltion  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard is  contained  in  our  Federal  law  found 
in  the  United  States  Code,  section  314, 
which  provides: 

The  dollar  consisting  of  25"  '„  grains  of 
gold  nine-tenths  fine  shall  be  the  standard 
unit  of  value  and  all  forms  of  money  Issued 
or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be  main, 
talned  at  a  parity  of  value  with  this  standard, 
and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  maintain  such  parity. 

Nothing  Is  money  unless  it  has  been 
made  legal  tender  by  law.  Section  457 
Of  the  United  States  Code  provides: 

The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  lei;al  tender  In  all  payments  at  their 
nominal  value  when  not  t>elow  standard 
weight  and  limit  of  tolerance  provided  by 
law  for  the  single  piece,  and.  when  reduced 
In  weight  below  such  standard  and  toler- 
ance, shall  be  legal  tender  at  valuation  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  weight. 

The  amount  of  gold  In  the  United 
States  dollar  was  reduced  by  the  Presi- 
dents  Proclamation  No.  2072.  Issued 
January  31.  1934.  under  the  authority  of 
the  Thomas  amendment  to  the  law 
passed  May  12,  1933.  when  it  was  pro- 
claimed: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roo««velt.  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  oi  the  authority  vested  in 
n\e  by  secttun  43.  title  III  of  said  act  of 
May  12.  1933.  as  amended,  and  by  Tlrtue  of 
■mother  authority  vested  in  me  do  hereby 
proclaim,  order,  direct,  declare  and  fix  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  to  be  IS'.i  grains, 
nlne-tenthn  Qne.  from  and  after  the  date  and 
hour  o{  this  proclamation. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States  was  taken  off  the  gold  standard 
by  the  passage  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  January  30,  1934.  which  provided  In 
section  5: 

No  gold  shall  hereafter  be  coined  and  no 
ffnld  coins  shall  hereafter  be  paid  out  ur 
('  cl  by  the  United  StatM.     •     •     •     All 

t  .11  of  the  United  States  shall  be  with- 

drawn from  circulation. 

Section  6  further  provides: 

N)  currency  of  the  United  States  shall  b« 
redeemed  in  gold. 

By  making  it  unlawful  for  anyone  in 
the  United  States  to  have  gold  in  their 
possession  except  in  an  infinitesimal 
amount,  gold  was  demonetized  as  efTec- 
tively  by  the  passage  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  as  was  .silver  in  1873. 


A  Grave  Problem  Arises  in  Germany 
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Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
•lude  a  very  timely  editorial,  which  ap- 


peared in  the  August  10,  1949,  ls.sue  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 
The  article  follows: 

a    CRAVX    PBOBLEM    MISIS    Ilf    COMANT 

Reports  from  Hamburg.  Germany,  that  the 
prestige  of  Britain  in  its  occupation  zone  has 
fallen  dangerously  low,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  is  ebbing  in  almost  as  marked  a 
degree,  should  not  surprise  anyone.  The 
trend  of  events  In  Germany,  coupled  with  the 
attitude  of  the  people,  has  Indicated  that 
Just  such  a  point  would  be  reached  sooner  or 
later. 

Only  this  last  week  end  the  Associated 
Preas  reported  statements  of  two  German  of- 
flcials  which  should  Indicate  the  feeling 
among  the  Germans.  Dr.  Konrad  Aden- 
auer, chairman  of  the  Christian  Democrats 
termed  denazification  "ridiculous"  and  de- 
manded an  end  of  ^libelous  attacks  against 
honest  members  of  the  Wehrmacht."  Dr. 
Kurt  Schumacher.  Socialist  leader,  charged 
that  the  Allies  had  relied  mainly  on  former 
Nazis  to  run  German  affairs. 

The  German  feeling  toward  the  British 
comes  about  understandably.  First,  dis- 
mantling of  Industry,  though  an  Allied  py>j- 
ect,  is  carried  out  in  the  British  zone  pri- 
marily and  undoubtedly  many  Germans 
think  It  Is  a  device  of  the  British.  The 
present  wave  of  nationalism,  directed  pri- 
marily against  the  British,  has  been  on  the 
increase  since  the  Germans  first  picked  them- 
selves up  out  of  the  rubble  of  their  defeated 
country.  A  lack  of  facilities  for  the  British 
to  give  out  information  is  another  con- 
tributing factor.  Unlike  the  Americans,  the 
British  do  not  have  a  newspaper  to  defend 
their  actions. 

When  the  British  military  government  In 
northern  Westphalia  reports  that  there  Is 
some  sort  of  economic  general  staff  existing 
among  the  Germans,  that  is  a  danger  sign 
which  should  be  heeded  by  all  Western 
Powers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  responsibility 
for  police  has  been  turned  back  to  the  Ger- 
mans, which  means  that  the  Allies  have  to 
some  extent  lost  control  of  the  police. 

Perhaps  Britain.  France,  and  the  United 
States  have.  In  their  heavy  concentration  on 
what  the  Russians  and  German  Communists 
are  doini;  In  Germany,  neglected  to  keep 
themselves  properly  Inlormed  about  the  rest 
of  the  German  people. 


The  Late  Hon.  William  Washington 
Larseo 
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Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

I^'  TaiBiTr  to  Wiliiam  Washington  Larskn 
(Wa'ih  La«.-,>ni.  United  States  Housk  or 
RErRK^CNTMIVlS.   1916   32 

(By  Thelma  E  Williams  (secretary):  Mattle 
Richards  Tyler,  Regutrars  oOce,  Treasury 
Department) 

Since  no  man  lives  unto  himself  alone — 

Your  life,  well  spent,  is  still  a  l>eacon  light 
Beyond  the  grave,  aloof  from  sod  and  stone, 

A  banner  left  unfurle<l  against  the  night. 
Tour  strong,  kind  hands  that  sowed  such 
worthy  seeds 

lfo«  harTSst  them.  In  soms  stherssl  plaos: 
And  yet  your  Influenos  lives  on  through  deeds 

Of  rightebusnesa,  of  charity,  and  grace. 


Tour  courage  through  the  storms,  your  Joyota 

laughter 
And  optimistic  faith,  the  dauntless  way 
Tou  fought  for  human  rights,  survive  long 

after 
Tou   walk  no  more  with   us.     We   know. 

today. 
That  those  we  truly  love  are  ours  forever 
Through  bonds  too  strong  for  even  death  to 

sever. 

NoTF. — Congressman  Laraen  was  born  Au- 
gust 12,  1871,  and  died  January  5.  1938. 


What  Makes  New  England  Go? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  Members  to  an 
article  in  the  August  Harper's  magazine 
entitled  "What  Makes  New  England 
Go?- 

While  the  article  Is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Members  from  New  England. 
I  think  all  Members  would  probably  be 
interested  in  reading  it. 


Bennington  College  Commencement  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.-\RKS 

cr 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2».  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  me  at 
Bennington  College.  Bennington.  Vt  .  on 
July  1.  1949. 

There  l)einR  no  objection,  the  addre.^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dr  Burkhardt.  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  friends. 
It    19   a   pleasure   to   be   here   at   Be  n 

C  iliege.   a   great    Institution    for   p:  .   e 

education,  a  great  lustitution  tor  democracy, 
lor  the  building  of  an  America  free  from 
the  connnes  of  rigid  tradition  and  the  cor- 
rosive dl&clpilne  of  regimented  thought.  It 
Is  also  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Vermont, 
a  privilege  seldom  afforded  to  a  Democrat, 
and  one  for  which  I  am  grateru!  It  Is  not 
.at  I  have  an  '  to  make 

i<  CSS  at  a  cullevre  ;:ient  exer- 

cise. Many  Is  tJie  time,  however,  as  a  stu- 
dent and  as  a  professor,  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  commencement  ad- 
dresses. I  therefore  had  ample  opportunity 
to  realize  how  di.-<pensable  many  of  them 
are.  I  therefore  stand  before  you  today  with 
no  Illusions. 

I  do  feel  strongly,  however,  the  ImporUncs 
of  education  In  the  democratic  process.  A» 
such.  I  deplore  the  cynicism  which  often 
prevails    in    institutions   of    learning    at>out 
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that  educational  procea.  I  think  it  la  re- 
grettable to  hsar  a  lecture  described,  for 
example,  as  the  process  by  which  the  notes 
of  the  professor  pass  to  the  pupil  without 
passing  through  the  brains  of  either  of  them. 
I  know  that  such  a  description  does  not  char- 
acterize Bennington  College.  And  I  would 
hardly  share  the  jesting  skepticism  of  the 
late  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  when  h* 
said:  "There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge In  otir  untversitles  because  the  fresh- 
man always  bring  a  little  bit  In.  and  the 
•enlors  seldom  take  any  of  it  out." 

As  I  lock  at  you  tlus  evening.  I  know  that 
Is  not  the  case  with  this  graduating  class 
or  with  this  college.  Nor  do  I  agree  with 
Stephen  Leacock's  idea  for  education:  If  I 
were  founding  a  university  I  would  found 
first  a  smoking  room:  then  a  d'^rmltory. 
Then,  when  I  tad  a  little  money  in  hand, 
I  would  establish  a  decent  reading  room 
and  a  library.  After  that.  If  I  still  had  some 
money  I  couldn't  use,  I  would  get  some  text- 
books and  hire  a  profefficr. 

Education  docs  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
In  tlie  development  of  our  democratic  proc- 
esses and  the  strengthening  of  the  fiber  of 
our  society.  The  object  of  education  is  to 
excite  the  minds  of  the  young  and  stir  their 
intellect.  I  Itnow  that  objective  Is  being 
fulfilled  by  this  great  institution  of  learning. 

It  Is  said  of  a  mythical  Greek  hero  that 
by  extraordinary  physical  skill  he  was  able 
to  Jump  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
planets  and  after  accumulating  the  wisdom 
of  his  visit,  returned  to  the  earth  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  for  tils  superior  knowledge. 
Those  we  honor  today  have  betn  able,  not 
by  virtue  of  great  physical  strength,  but  by 
Tlrtue  of  Inquiring  minds  and  intellectual 
attainment,  to  lift  themselves  In  the  course 
of  the  past  4  years  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  honor  them  and  we  honor  this 
great  lnstitutlo2i  of  learning  just  as  tlie  an- 
cients have  throughout  the  centuries  hon- 
ored achievemects  of  the  mind. 

It  Is  the  thinkers  of  the  world  who  repre- 
sent the  real  strength  of  mankind.  The 
pages  of  history  demonstrate  beyond  ques- 
tion that  it  Is  the  Idea,  the  Creative  Idea, 
that  survives  through  the  ages,  and  not 
merely  the  creative  Idea,  but  the  new  idea — 
the  nonconformist  Idea.  Who  today  remem- 
bers, except  with  contempt,  the  judges  who 
condemned  Galileo,  while  the  name  of  Gali- 
leo rings  down  through  the  centuries.  Who 
today  remembers  the  stodgy,  conservatlv-s 
who  hounded  B>ron  out  of  England  for  his 
unconventional  ideas,  while  Byron,  the  poet. 
sings  his  songs  to  all  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Who  today  remembers  the  vicious  at- 
tacks on  Thomas  Paine,  while  Thomas  Pains 
even  more  securely  becomes  enhanced  among 
the  great  men  of  our  history.  And  even  in 
more  recent  times,  how  seriously  do  we  take 
those  who  slandered  and  libeled  and  tra- 
duced the  character  of  Woodrow  WUson.  of 
Franklin  D  Rcxisevelt,  whUe  it  Is  difficult 
already  to  rememt)er  the  names  of  even  their 
most  promment  critics. 

It  is  the  nonconformist  and  creative  Idea 
that  we  need.  We  are  faced  In  our  times  with 
grave  new  problems.  Few  of  the  old  answers 
any  longer  suffice — we  have  to  find  new  an- 
swers, and  that  is  why  we  have  to  encourage 
bold  new  thinking  by  every  means.  Those 
who  are  behind  the  current  wave  of  anti- 
Communist  hyaterla  are  in  reality  aiming 
not  only  at  the  real  Communist  menace 
which  exists,  but  which  Is  relatively  speak- 
ing Insignificant,  but  are  aiming  at  every 
manifestation  of  Independent.  critical 
thought.  They  are  aiming  directly  at  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  nonconformist,  creative 
thinking  that  Is  our  country's  greatest  need 
today. 

Nonconformist.  imaginative.  creative 
thinking  Is  needed  In  politics.  In  the  press, 
and.  above  all.  In  our  educational  Institu- 
tions. Education's  chief  function  Is  to  stim- 
ulate such  thinking  and  to  open  the  road  to 
Intellectual  experimentation  and  discovery. 


The  contlntiatlon  and  extension  of  this 
growth  by  our  academic  Instltutloiu  Is  cru- 
cial to  the  survival  of  our  democracy.  Only 
by  such  uninhibited  freedcxn  and  liberty  ol 
education  can  our  society  gain  the  In&lght 
and  the  wisdom  and  the  achievement  which 
the  mind  has  within  its  grasp  to  produce  for 
human  society. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  It  is  necessary 
for  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
prceerratlon  and  extension  of  a  democratic 
society  to  take  note  of  the  evidences  of  hys- 
teria which  are  all  around  lis.  There  is 
something  dangerous  and  unhealthy  in  the 
activities  of  some  Individuals  and  groups  who 
are  trying  to  whip  up  mass  psychosis. 

It  Is  true  that  the  symptoms  I  have  de- 
scribed have  cause.  They  can  easily  be  ex- 
plained. The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
seizure  by  Communists  of  control  of  the 
satellite  states,  the  revelations  made  here  In 
the  United  States  In  trials  and  Investiga- 
tions— all  these  show  that  there  Is  a  real 
attack  on  western  civilization  and  that  some 
part  of  that  attack  Is  affecting  our  own  coun- 
try.    No  wonder  some  people  are  worried. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  worry,  however.  It 
behaves,  as  the  New  York  Times  recently  said, 
somewhat  like  a  neurotic  patient  who  exag- 
gerates the  seriousness  of  his  ailments,  and 
(>erhaps  invents  ailments  he  really  does  not 
have.  There  are  signs  that  some  In  this 
country  are  losing  their  sense  of  proportion. 

In  the  hustle  and  btir  of  Federal  and  State 
un-American  activities  committees,  they  act 
as  If  there  were  suspicious  characters  on 
every  street  corner,  and  an  attacker  under 
every  bed;  w^e  see  evidence  of  anxiety  and 
hysteria  in  the  scores  of  loyalty  Investiga- 
tions that  are  taking  place  in  the  purge  of 
schools  and  colleges,  in  witch  hunting  and 
censorship,  in  attempts  to  censcw  school- 
books,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  manifesta- 
tions, governmental  and  popular. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy.  We 
cannot  p)«t  a  large  p>art  of  the  public  on  the 
head  and  tell  It  to  be  calm.  What  we  can  do. 
however,  is  to  make  people  understand  that 
political.  Ulegal  acts  can  be  treated  like  any 
other  Illegal  acts.  When  a  crime  wave  occur? 
in  any  city,  we  do  not  conclude  that  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  Instead  we  urge 
better  police  protection  and  perhaps  prompt- 
er and  sterner  court  action.  But  we  preserve 
due  process  of  law.  The  same  principle  can 
be  applied  to  Illegal  disloyalty.  We  investi- 
gate It  by  orderly  means,  taking  great  care  to 
protect  the  innocent.  We  can  punish  it  when 
It  Is  clearly  proved. 

More  than  that,  however.  It  is  Important 
for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  that  we 
do  not  overemphasize  the  problem  ot  disloy- 
alty. This  Republic  has  endured  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  has  survived 
the  great  ClvU  War  and  enormous  social  and 
economic  disturbances.  Its  people  are  In- 
telligent and  well  read.  There  is  no  danger 
that  they  will  sell  themselves  into  slavery. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  the 
American  people  shown  themselves  to  be  as 
united  as  in  the  last  decade.  As  Prof. 
Henry  Steele  Commager  said.  It  was  not 
always  thus.  During  the  course  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  only  about  a  third  of  the 
American  people  were  for  the  Revolution,  a 
third  for  the  Klne  and  a  third  neutral.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  a  large  number  of  our 
people  bitterly  oppoeed  the  war  and  actively 
sabotaged  It.  During  the  Mexican  War  op- 
position to  the  war  was  widespread  and  ar- 
dent in  the  North.  The  Internal  dissension 
of  the  Civil  War  has  still  not  been  forgotten. 
Yet  It  Is  an  intereetlng  fact  that  we  fought 
all  these  wars  without  sedition  acts  or  loyalty 
oaths. 

Today  we  are  a  country  Incomparably  the 
strongest,  the  richest,  and  the  best  protected 
In  the  world.  Our  Nation  and  our  Constitu- 
tion have  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  IW 
years.  Our  people  are  intelligent  and  they 
are   moral.     They   are   dCTOted  to  freedom. 


The  real  danger  we  face  Is  that  a  sptrtt 
of  fear  will  produce  an  atmosphere  of  timid- 
ity and  suspicion  that  will  discourage  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  original  investigation 
and  association.  The  real  danger  we  face  is 
that  a  program  of  suppression  will  seriously 
endanger  effective  operation  of  our  democ- 
racy; will  lower  the  morals  ot  the  civil  serv- 
ice by  putting  a  premium  on  conformity  and 
will  discourage  men  and  women  of  real  ability 
from  entering  Government  service. 

The  real  danger  we  face  Is  that  a  spirit 
of  hysteria  will  endanger  the  morale  of  Amer- 
ican science  by  putting  a  premium  on  mcdl« 
ocrlty  In  a  field  requiring  IndcpandeBoe,  orig« 
inaiity.  and  full  freedom  of  Inquiry  and  com- 
munication. 

The  real  danger  we  face  te  that  a  society 
gripped  by  fear  strengthens  the  hand  of  the 
military  In  areas  traditionally  and  w  isely 
entrusted  to  civilian  control. 

The  real  danger  we  face  is  thst  freedcm  of 
teaching  will  be  Imperiled  by  requiring  con- 
formity to  standards,  by  lntrr>duclng  the 
grave  peril  of  censorship  in  texthfjoks  and 
Ideas  and  drive  away  from  the  teaching 
profession  men  and  women  of  Independent 
minds.  We  must  guard  lest  It  create  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  teachers  find  safety  not  in 
orthodox  ideas,  for  they  will  never  Itnow  fully 
which  Ideas  are  orthodox,  but  safety  in 
no  Ideas. 

In  the  end  this  can  produce  a  generation 
taught  by  teachers  who  are  afraid  of  Ideas. 
Such  people  cannot  grow  up  into  wise  and 
competent  and  democratic  citizens. 

Tes;  the  real  danger  we  face  is  that  the 
right  and  necessity  of  criuclsm  Is  threatened. 

No  government  can  operate  successfully 
without  criticism  and  no  government  which 
censors  Its  critics  can  get  the  criticism  that 
it  needs.  Finally,  the  real  danger  we  face 
is  that  the  hysteria  we  are  confronted  with 
strikes  at  one  of  the  most  precious  of  all 
rights,  one  essential  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  democracy,  the  right  of  association. 
As  Professor  Commager  veil  points  out.  the 
practice  of  voluntary  aseoclation  is  a  pecu- 
liarly English  and  American  practice.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  associated  themselves  into  a 
compact  and  since  that  time  Americans  have 
customarily  operated  around  hundreds  of 
voluntary  associations :  political  parties,  par- 
ent-teacher, Pederal,  business,  fraternity, 
philanthropic,  recreational,  learned,  and 
others.  It  Is  In  these  associations  that  the 
average  American  has  found  the  training  for 
government  and  real  democracy  to  take  the 
place  of  the  town  meeting.  Any  policy  which 
discourages  or  crushes  voluntary  associa- 
tions will  totally  dry  up  the  very  roots  ci 
American  democracy. 

Our  security  lies  not  In  secrecy  but  In  the 
preservation  of  pe.jce  and  In  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  Inqtiiry;  our  real  long-term 
security  lies  in  perfecting  our  own  democracy. 
Even  as  our  society  now  exists,  it  \b  the  freest 
In  the  wOTld  and  confers  the  most  benefits 
on  the  humblest  of  citizens.  We  must  make 
sure  that  It  is  kept  free  and  fiexlble. 

Jefferson,  In  his  first  Inaugural  address, 
said:  "If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wish 
to  dissolve  the  Union  or  change  Its  republi- 
can form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
moniiments  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  U 
left  free  to  combat  It." 

The  American  system  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  competition  of  communism  or  any 
other  Ism.  The  American  people  are  In- 
telligent enough  to  resist  subversive  doc- 
trines. 

It  may  be  that  we  cannot  wholly  live  up  to 
Jefferson's  observations,  but  we  can  main- 
tain a  society  In  which  the  activities  of  those 
who  would  be  disloyal  will  be  rather  an  an- 
noyance than  a  deadly  menace.  That  Is 
where  our  real  security  lies. 

Pbr  cur  security  lies  In  the  democrats 
philosophy,  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
the  democratic  Idea.  That  Is  our  historical 
role;  that  is  our  historical  mission. 


\ 
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Article' By  Thomas  L.  Stokes  on  Address 
by  Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxsuDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  12  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2».  1949 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Append  X  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  entitled  'Doleful  Keynote."  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  columnist. 
Thomas  L.  Siokes.  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  AuKust  12. 
1949.  I  think  it  will  be  very  useful  read- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  folk>ws: 

DoLzrxTL  KiTifon: — 'Last  Milk  to  Collectiv- 
ism" Statzmcnt  Recalls  Dats  or  Hoovm 

AaamraTKATioN 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokrs) 
It  Is  perhaps  lese  majeste  to  challenge  our 
•Ider  statesman.  Hertwrt  Hoover,  on  the  dole- 
ful lieynote  of  his  seventy-flfth  birthday  ad- 
dress that  "we  are  on  the  last  ml'e  to  col- 
lectivism through  goTernmental  collection 
•nd  spending  of  the  savings  of  the  people." 
But  a  new  gen-ratlon  has  come  along  nnd 
It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  some  of  the  things 
they  never  knew  and  that  some  of  the  rest 
of   u*  have  forgotten. 

Some  of  us  who  were  around  here  in  the 
dark  days  of  1933  and  1933  when  Mr  Hoover 
was  President  thought  then  that  we  were 
"on  the  last  mile."  what  with  unemploy- 
ment, bread  lines,  banks  crashing,  mort- 
gages foreclosed  on  farnu  and  city  homes. 

BLAMED  CBtrZLLT   AT  TIMS 

This  is  not  to  blame  Mr.  Hoover  for  that, 
as  he  was  blamed  cruelly  and  unfairly  at 
the  time.  He  was  a  victim  of  a  previous 
tfscade  of  management  of  our  affairs  in  which 
too  little  account  was  Uken  of  the  needs 
of  our  people.  wi:h  the  result  that  our  econ- 
omy got  out  of  balance  and  almost  col- 
lapsed. He  entered  the  White  House  to 
meet  the  crash  head-on. 

The  amount  of  shoring-up  that  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  roof  back  over  our  heads 
shows  in  what  terrible  shape  we  were.  Mr. 
Hoover  manfully  started  this,  himself,  among 
Other  wajrs.  with  creation  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  that  giant 
venture  in  state  capitalism  which  still  is 
with  us.  That  represented  an  attempt  to 
bolster  up  the  tottering  structure  by  loans  to 
businsM  and  industry  in  the  hope  it  would 
bring  revival,  which  it  didn't.  Unemploy- 
ment Increased.  So  he  went  to  a  big  pub- 
lic building  program  and  finally  acquiesced 
In  1300.000.000  in  loans  to  States  to  feed  peo- 
ple, still   resisting  direct   Federal   relief. 

Franklin  D  R(X)5evelt.  when  he  took  over. 
had  to  resort  finally  to  that.  Along  with 
that  he  conducted  salvage  operations  for 
banks,  homes,  farms,  and  Investments.  Later 
he  added  such  protections  as  the  agricultural 
program,  social  security.  Wages  and  Hours 
Act.  collective  bargaining,  among  others,  to 
spread  purchasing  power  and  get  the  econo- 
my back  m  balance  as  well  as  cushions  for 
the  future  so  the  cltlaea  could  protect  him- 
self. 

COLLXCTTVMM   HOT  VtSTBLI 

When  you  look  about  today,  in  contrast 
to  193»-33.  there  U  a  great  diffrrence  In  the 
condition  of  our  people.  And  if  there  Is  any 
eollecUvism.  It  Is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
We  sUU   have   private   enterprise   and   It   Is 


flourishing  as  never  before,  with  profits  at 
an  all-time  peak. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  due  credit  for  an  analysis  of 
Government  spending  which  points  up 
factors  often  overlooked.  In  a  dramatic  way 
he  treated  the  Federal  budget,  which  Is  $41.- 
858.000.000  this  year,  and  of  which  76.5  per- 
cent, or  •31.923.000.000.  is  for  the  cost  of  past 
wstrs  and  protection  against  future  wars — 
military  establishment,  veterans'  care,  public 
debt  Interest,  and  European  recovery  pro- 
gram and  other  foreign  aid. 

Without  using  those  figures,  he  broke  down 
the  cast  of  tx>th  Federal  and  State  and  local 
government  Into  the  number  of  days  we 
must  work  to  pay  taxes  for  It.  a  total  of  61 
yearly,  of  which  35  go  for  obligations  from 
former  wars,  defense,  and  the  "cold  war":  12 
for  other  functions  of  Federal  Government 
and   14  for  State  and  local  government. 

Since  Mr.  Hoover  has  not  quarreled  seri- 
ously with  the  bulk  of  Government  coats  for 
defense,  veterans,  "cold  war."  his  quarrel 
must  lie  In  this  area  of  domestic  government 
services.  He.  lllce  others,  does  not  specify 
what  he  would  eliminate  here. 


Red  Triumph  in  Asia  Meant  Third  World 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  last  broadcast  of  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker.  Pulitzer  prize  foreign 
correspondent.  It  was  written  in  Singa- 
pore, recorded  in  Batavia.  Java,  and  aired 
a  few  days  after  the  plane  carrying  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  and  16  other  corre.spon- 
dents  crashed  near  Bombay.  India.  This 
broadcast  was  the  last  of  a  series  en- 
titled "Can  Communism  Conquer  Asia?" 
A  terse  picture  of  the  greatest  battle- 
front  of  the  not-so-cold  war.  this  broad- 
cast— and  especially  its  prophetic  con- 
clusion which  only  wi.shful  thinkers  like 
those  in  the  State  Department  can  ques- 
tion— is  a  fitting  farewell  addre.ss  to  his 
countrymen  by  one  of  our  finest  re- 
porters. 

The  broadcast  is  reprinted  from  the 
New  Leader  of  August  6.  1949: 

"aSD     TSIUMPH     IN     ASIA     MEANS     TIIIKD     WOKLO 
WAS    — KNICKEXBOCKCB  S     LAST     BBOAOCAST 

(By  H  R.  Knickerbocker! 

From  Singapore,  world  war  III  loolts  Inevi- 
table unless  the  United  States  throws  its 
whole  weight  against  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism in  Asia  Communism  Is  moving  so  fast 
that  within  a  few  years  Moscow  may  feel  Itself 
strong  enough  to  challenge  the  power  of  the 
United  States  We  have  checked  Russia  In 
Europe  but  the  manpower  and  resources  of 
Asia  would  weight  the  balance  against  us. 
At  these  croaaroads  of  the  Far  East  the  sense 
of  Impending  doom  t>ears  heavily  on  an  ob- 
server who  has  watched  the  shadow  of  Mos- 
cow creep  across  the  globe.  Molotov.  Soviet 
High  Commisaar  for  Asia,  has  good  reason 
to  report  to  the  Great  Khan:  Asia  U  going 
Communist. 

Every  anxiety  over  the  mounting 'irits 

of  communism  m  Asia  Is  heightened  here 
in  the  watchtower  of  Singapore.  Ftom  here 
one  can  look  out  and  see  In  China  the  Com- 
munist armies  of  Mao  Tse-tung  sweeping 
toward    southeast    Asia;    In    Indochina    the 


Communist  troops  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  defying 
the  French:  In  Burma  the  contending  bands 
of  Communists  ravaging  the  country;  In 
Malay  a  handful  of  Communist  Jungle 
fighters  losing  but  only  losing  to  the  best 
troops  In  the  British  Army;  and  In  Thailand 
(Slam)  the  frightened  government  compelled 
to  tolerate  a  monster  Soviet  Embassy  from 
which  Issue  Molotov's  directives. 

Foremost  among  the  questions  here  is 
what  will  hapjien  when  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist armies  reach  the  borders  of  Tonkin,  the 
northernmost  province  of  Indochina.  The 
French  last  April  Installed  the  young  Em- 
peror of  Annam.  Bao  Dal.  to  head  the  Inde- 
pendent state  of  Viet  Nam.  comprising  Ton- 
kin. Annam.  and  Cochin  China.  Bao  Dal.  35 
years  old.  is  an  irresponsible  type  of  plavboy. 
more  at  home  In  France  than  In  Indochina. 
The  French  hope  was  that  Bao  Dal  would 
attract  the  non-Communtst  natives  who  had 
supported  the  Communist  leader  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  under  the  banner  of  nationalism,  for 
a  free  Indochina.  The  French  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. It  Is  a  race  now  In  Indochina  to  see 
which  side  can  kill  the  most  before  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  armies  get  there. 

The  French  have  118.000  colonial  troops 
and  Foreign  Legionnaires,  plus  92.000  native 
Indochlnese  troops,  making  a  total  of  well 
over  200,000  in  the  field  against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  a  veteran  Moscow  Commu- 
nist. He  i.s  assisted  by  a  young  Indochlnese, 
named  Giap.  pronounced  Jap.  32  years  old, 
and  fresh  from  the  Kremlin's  school  for 
oriental  Polltbureau  ^  chieftains.  Stalin 
trusts  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  o'f  course,  but  he  has 
Giap  there  to  watch  him. 

The  grizzled  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  80  000  regu- 
lar, well-armed  troops,  plus  an  Incalculable 
number,  possibly  several  hundred  thousand, 
guerrillas.  They  make  their  own  arms.  In 
part.  In  Jungle  blacksmith  shops,  turning 
ou*  rifles  and  hand  grenades,  chiefly  In  Ton- 
kin, where  they  are  strongest. 

The  French  control  the  cities  of  Indochina. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  controls  the  countryside,  and 
most  of  the  coast.  From  their  Tonkin  strong- 
holds they  move  freely  back  and  forth  over 
the  l>t)rder  of  China  where  the  warlords  of 
t'  .nces  of  Yunnan  an;    '-'.        .'sl  await 

t.  .g  of  the  Chinese  Cc:  . sunder 

Mao  Tse-tung. 

If  Mao  Tse-tung.  when  he  gets  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  border  wants  to  go  on.  Molotov  will 
want  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  The  Chinese 
Communist  armies  would  be  strong  enough. 
In  all  probability,  to  be  able  to  go  right  on 
Into  Indochina.  France  would  fight;  make 
It  a  formal  war;  appeal  to  the  United  Nations. 

China  could  then  do  what  Russia  has 
done.  Stalin  has  appealed  whenever  he  could 
to  the  principle  that  anything  that  ever  tie- 
longed  to  Russia  In  the  past  t)elongs  to  Rus- 
sia now.  On  that  principle  he  laid  claim  to 
much  of  the  territory  he  has  conquered  in 
Europe,  as  the  Baltic  states,  part  of  Poland, 
and  Rumania.  In  the  same  way  China  could 
claim  Indochina.  Malaya.  Slam,  and  Burma, 
for  all  these  states  at  one  lime  or  another 
In  the  last  several  thousand  years  have  lie- 
longed  to.  or  been  claimed  by.  the  Chinese 
Empire 

But  Communist  China  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  go  so  far  at  thU  moment,  and  may 
not  need  to.  Once  the  armies  of  Mao  T--^e- 
tung  are  in  contact  with  the  armies  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  the  Communist  forces  of  China 
and  of  Indochina  will  be  eftectively  linked, 
and  few  observers  have  any  hope  that  the 
fYench  could  hold  out  much  longer. 

Force  has  not  succeeded  against  Communist 
force  In  Indi>chiTi,^  for  one  rea.'^ou  only. 
There  Is  r  ,f  u.    The  French  have 

not  the  f  to  hold  the  cities  and 

to  deliver  the  striking  offensives  which  could 
destroy  H,>  Chi  Uinh  Indochina  Is  not  an 
example  of  the  failure  of  antl-Communlst 
force  to  defeat  Commimlst  force.  On  the 
contrary  It  U  a  lesson  in  the  fact  that  ouiy 
more  fores  wlna. 
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More  force  la  winning  In  British  Malaya. 
Malaya  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Its  rubt)er  and  tin  ftirnlsh  about  half 
of  all  the  dollan  Britain  gets  from  the  entire 
Commonwealth.  When  the  Communists  in 
Malaya  broke  out  in  a  planned  campaign  to 
destroy  the  rubber  plantations  and  tin  mines, 
and  terrorize  and  drive  out  the  British  and 
seize  power  for  Moscow,  last  year,  the  Brit- 
ish responded  with  effective  force  and 
money.  They  are  spending  today  $150,000  a 
day  for  the  crushing  of  communism  In 
Malaya. 

But  they  also  responded  with  the  promise 
of  eventual  political  Independence  for  Ma- 
laya: Malaya  for  the  Malayans.  Since  the 
Communists  in  Malaya  are  nearly  all  Chinese, 
and  the  Malayans  hate  the  Chinese,  this  has 
made  the  Malays  loyal  supporters  of  the 
British  against  the  Communists. 

Communism  here  is  nakedly  a  foreign 
movement.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Jungle 
fighters  are  Chinese.  And  this  points  up  the 
fact  that  already  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  assuming  the  leading  position  among  the 
Soviet  shock  troops  of  world  revolution. 
They  are  doing  the  Job  in  Asia  that  Russia 
did  in  Europe.  There  is  no  comfort  for  the 
West  in  speculating  on  whether  China  Is 
going  to  t>e  subordinate  to  Moscow,  or  equal 
with  Moscow,  or  antagonistic  to  Moscow,  as 
Communist  China  will  in  no  case  be  any- 
thing but  hostile  to  the  West. 

Against  this  foreign  Communist  threat, 
the  British  sent  to  Malaya  some  of  their  most 
celebrated  soldiers — from  the  Grenadier  and 
Coldstream  Guards;  from  Wir.ston  Church- 
Ills  old  regiment,  the  Fourth  Huasars;  and 
from  the  Gurkhas — which  with  battalions 
of  British  Army  Malays  totaled  20.000  troops. 
To  these  were  added  60.000  combat  con- 
stabulary', excltislvely  Malay  volunteers. 
This  made  a  total  of  70.000  troops. 

But  such  is  the  nature  of  the  Jungle  that 
It  took  these  70.000  picked  men  to  combat 
the  Chinese  Communist  guerrillas,  who 
were  estimated  at  their  height  at  10.000.  but 
have  been  whittled  down  by  death,  capture, 
and  desertion  to  a  force  of  two  or  three  tliou- 
sand  now.  British  success  Is  certified  by  the 
fact  that  the  rubber  plantations  and  tin 
mines  continue  to  run  and  produce:  whereas 
nothing  runs  or  produces  in  the  troubled 
areas  of  Indochina.  Burma,  and  Indonesia. 

British  victory  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  the  fortitude  and  courage  of 
the  British  plantation  and  mine  managers 
who  strapped  on  their  pistols  and  stayed 
at  their  perilous  Jobs.  It  was  helped,  too. 
by  the  Issuance  of  identification  cards  to  the 
entire  population.  This  measure,  involving 
the  photographing  for  the  first  time  of  5.- 
000.000  inhabitants,  millions  of  whom  In 
Jungle  villages  bad  never  seen  a  camera  lie- 
fore,  was  unprecedented  in  the  Bast.  The 
1.000.000  Inhabitants  of  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Singapore  were  likewise  Issued  Identity 
cards,  the  first  time  anything  like  that  had 
ever  been  tried  in  a  great  city  of  the  Far 
Bast.  The  results  were  spectacular.  Not 
only  has  communism  as  an  organised  force 
disappeared  in  Singaptore.  but  comoaon  crime 
has  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  Singa- 
pore Is  the  most  orderly  city  In  the  Orient 
today. 

Thus,  the  British  by  force  have  established 
order,  not  perfect,  but  enough  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  citlsens.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  southeast 
Asia  where  U'e  and  property  Is  at  all  secure. 

But  this  securiry  In  Slngatmre.  and  what 
little  seciuity  there  Is  elsewhere  In  south- 
east Asia.  Is  about  to  be  Jeopardised  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  These  two  Governments  show 
signs  of  seriously  considering  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment. If  they  do  recognise  Communist 
China  it  will  hs*  e  disastrous  effects  on  the 
eflort  to  stop  cooununinn  anywhere  else  In 
Asia 


There  are  10.000.000  Chinese  In  southeast 
Asia,  and  nearly  evcryvihere  they  lead  in 
business.  They  are  envied,  hated  and  they 
are  indispensable.  Because  they  are  busi- 
nessmen they  fear  communism,  but  because 
they  are  Chinese  they  are  bound  to  what- 
ever government  rules  China.  Today  they 
are  torn  between  loyalties.  Many  have 
taken  down  pictures  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
but  almost  none  have  put  up  pictures  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  If,  however,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  recognize  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government,  these 
10.000,000  Chinese  in  southeast  Asia  will  feel 
that  resistance  to  communism  is  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  will  send  diplonuitic 
and  consular  missions  throughout  south- 
east Ala.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  struggle 
against  communism? 

Here  in  6ingap>ore  the  Issue  Is  especially 
acute  because  Singapore's  1.000.000  inhabi- 
tants are  nearly  all  Chinese.  Out  cf  Thai- 
land's sixteen  million,  two  and  a  half  million 
are  Chinese.  And  though,  among  Indo- 
nesia's population  of  seventy  million,  an- 
other 2,000.0O0.Chine8e  seem  a  tiny  minority, 
they  dominate  trade — the  richest  men  In 
Batavia  are  not  Dutchmen,  but  Chinese. 

If  American  and  British  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  drives  these 
10,000.000  rich  and  influential  Chinese  of 
southeast  Asia  Into  collaborating  with  the 
Communists,  it  will  go  far  to  nullify  what 
efforts  have  so  far  been  made  to  stop  com- 
munism in  Asia. 

But  these  efforts  have  been  timorous,  half- 
hearted, and  for  the  most  part  in  vain.  While 
Stalin  appoints  Molotov,  his  strongest  lieu- 
tenant, to  direct  the  campaign  for  Asia,  the 
most  the  Western  World  has  done  to  co- 
ordinate its  forces  has  been  for  Britain  to 
api>oint  Malcolm  MacDonald  High  Commis- 
sioner for  southeast  Asia.  He  Is  doing  a  good 
Job.  But  the  United  States  has  not  even 
appointed  any  such  official  for  information 
purposes,  much  less  to  act.  To  appoint  such 
a  United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Asia 
would  be  the  least  we  could  do. 

We  can  still  stop  communism  in  Asia,  but 
to  do  it  will  require  a  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  than  we  have  ex- 
erted to  stop  communism  In  Europe. 

It  will  take  a  Truman  doctrine  In  Asia, 
and  a  MacArthur  plan  for  economic  aid  to 
Asia,  and  a  Pacific  pact  like  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  an  over-all  armaments  plan  to  aid  the 
free  peoples  of  Asia  to  arm  and  defend  them- 
selves under  American  guidance. 

The  stake  of  the  United  States  In  Asia  Is 
simple  enough.  It  is  survival.  If  we  stop 
communism  in  Asia  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  the  inevitable  superiority  of 
production  In  the  free  Western  World  over 
production  in  the  collectivist  world  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  will  cause  the  threat  of  war 
to  recede.  If  we  dcn't  step  communism  in 
Asia,  the  time  will  come.  In  crur  lifetime, 
when  Moscow  will  be  able  to  estimate  its 
forces  as  strong  enough  to  risk  war  with 
the  West.  They  will  not  win  that  war,  even 
then.    But  not  all  of  us  will  survive. 


Poor  HaDtired  Stayed  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBCSENTATIYBa 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokcres- 


8I01IAL  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  appeanng  in  the  Catholic  Moni- 
tor under  date  of  July  31,  1949,  entitled, 
"Pour  Hundred  Stayed  Home."  written 
by  Joseph  M.  Marchlselll : 

rotrs  Hxjvvua)  stated  homx 
(By  Joseph  M.  Marchiselli) 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  relative 
of  mine  in  the  little  town  of  Accettura.  Prov- 
ince of  Matera.  This  town  is  In  the  south- 
ernmo&t  tip  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

He  tells  me  that,  after  two  Christian- 
Democratic  administrations  In  that  munici- 
pality, In  the  elections  held  on  April  12  of 
this  year,  the  entire  Communist  ticket  was 
elected  by  200  votes.  He  says  further  that 
an  analysis  of  the  election  result  showed  that 
400  qualified  voters,  all  Christian-Democrats, 
failed  to  turn  out  at  the  polls. 

Whether  it  was  plain  laziness  or  indiffer- 
ence, the  fact  Is  that  the  failure  of  those  400 
voters  to  show  up  at  the  polls  enslaved  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  people  in  that 
town.  They  are  Just  as  responsible  for  the 
election  of  the  Communist  regime  as  those 
who  voted  for  It. 

The  truth  brought  home  to  us  from  the 
election  In  that  little  town  is  that  though 
the  Communists  gained  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment they  do  not  represent  the  majority 
of  the  people  any  more  than  they  represent 
the  majority  of  the  people  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  they  control  the  govern- 
ment of  entire  nations. 

The  factor  that  determined  the  election 
of  that  little  town  Is  common  In  all  demo- 
cratic countries,  where  free  elections  are 
enjoyed.  Time  and  again  governments  have 
been  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  vote  cast, 
not  the  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters. 
If  those  eligible  voters  who  stayed  home  on 
election  day  would  have  cast  their  votes, 
many  election  results  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent right  here  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  paradox  of  how  the  Communists  get 
elected  to  office  when  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  against  them.  Is  not  hard  to  ex- 
plain. The  Communists  make  use  of  each 
and  every  one  of  their  votes,  while  those  op- 
posed to  them  do  not,  as  typified  in  the 
election  of  Accettura. 

Democracy  Is  government  of  and  by  the 
people,  meaning  the  majority  of  all  the 
eligible  voters.  A  democracy  In  which  a  gov- 
ernment is  elected  by  a  majority  of  only  a 
portion  of  the  qualified  voters  is  only  a  quasl- 
democracy.  and  certainly  no  democracy  at 
all  if  the  Communists  ahcmld  sneak  In  by 
reason  of  the  stayo'-at-home  on  election  day. 

Democracy  Is  man's  most  cherished  form 
of  government.  Those  nations  which  are 
blessed  with  a  democratic  government,  ac- 
quired it  only  after  years  of  struggle  arul 
much  bloodshed.  Like  anything  else  that  Is 
good.  It  Is  appreciated  only  after  it  is  loet. 
And  democracy  can  be  lost  If  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy  do  not  exercise  their  right  o( 
franchise.  The  fact  that  democracy  has  en- 
dured in  this  land  over  150  years  Is  no  as- 
Etirance  that  it  cant  be  lost.  These  are  not 
the  times  when  we  should  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  a  sense  of  sectirlty  and  indulge  In  sweet 
dreams  that  all  is  well. 

The  Communists  are  an  articulate  and 
militant  force  and  are  wartlng  no  time.  They 
are  working  day  and  night  and  are  profiting 
on  the  vote-sUckers.  If  you  are  a  vote- 
slacker,  you  are  tinwlttlngly  helping  the 
Communist  cause. 

Tbe  du:y  and  obligation  of  voting  should 
be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  demoeracy- 
k»Ting  citizens.  Our  duty  to  vote  should  be 
as  sacred  as  our  religicui.  for  we  have  reached 
a  stage  In  world  history  when  voting  is  a 
defense  of  otir  homes,  our  freedoms  and  otir 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  our  con- 
edence.  Our  failure  to  vote  amctmts  to  forc- 
ing the  chains  of  slavery  around  otir  necka. 
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TtM  attitude  that  my  vote  wlU  not  mak* 
much  <ltffer«nc«  Is  wrong  and  dangerous,  for 
tX  you  multiply  that  by  the  thouaanda  that 
think  that  way.  It  Is  very  possible  that  one 
day  It  may  make  the  difference  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  aa  It  happened  In  that  lit- 
tle town  of  Accettura  In  Italy. 


A  Man  of  Action,  the  Rapid-F'irinf  Louis 
Johnson.  Is  Patting  Into  Practice  Econ- 
omy Measares  That  Confress  Talks 
About  bat  Apparently  Did  Not  Have  the 
Courage  To  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

UW    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  words 
which  I  have  just  spoken  are  from  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Omaha  iNebr.) 
World-Herald,  sent  to  me  by  a  business 
friend.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
print it  in  the  Ricord  in  order  to  stimu- 
late discussion  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  28  last  Louis 
Johnson  took  his  oath  of  oflBce  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Defense  EstablLsh- 
ment  in  the  courtyard  of  the  great  Penta- 
gon. I.  among  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, was  present  on  that  occasion. 

Except  for  the  accomplishments  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  restoring  the  Na- 
tion's economy  in  the  early  thirties,  this 
Nation  has  never  seen  any  administra- 
tive official  who  so  quickly  wrought  such 
a  multitude  of  long-sought  objectives  in 
handling  his  departmental  affairs. 
Neither  has  it  ever  seen  one  who  effected 
more  economies  in  Government  and  in 
such  a  brief  period  than  Secretary  John- 
son has  brought  about  In  the  last  4 
months. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  article  was 
published  August  2.  Yesterday  Presi- 
dent Truman  signed  the  Unification  Act. 
This  act — belatedly  passed  by  Congress — 
gave  to  Louis  Johnson.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  power  which  he  sought  to  re- 
organize and  unify  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment along  lines  which  he  laid  down 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  several  Houses  and  as  supported 
by  the  recommendations  of  President 
Hoover's  Committee  on  Reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  specific  authority  which  Louis 
Johnson  requested  was  t)ecause  he.  alKjve 
all  others,  knew  how  the  Job  had  to  be 
done.  This  complemented  his  innate 
business  organizational  and  administra- 
tive abilities  and  the  knowledge  gained 
through  personal  experience  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War. 

In  entering  upon  his  new  office — that 
of  Secretary  of  Defense — he  had  the 
courage  to  tell  the  Congress.  "If  I  am  to 
nm  a  military  WPA.  I  don't  want  the 
Job."  Therefore,  he  sought  with  deter- 
mination, not  the  mere  authority  to 
shuJHe  papers,  personnel,  departmental 
files,  fiziaocial  balance^),  and  other  win- 


dow dressings,  in  order  to  effect  the  mere 
semblance  of  reorganization. 

He  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  all  that 
he  did  not  want  to  confine  his  programs 
to  one  of  con.solidations.  The  powers 
which  he  requested  were  powers  actually 
to  abolish  and  abate  many  existing 
lx>ards.  commissions,  duplications  of  ef- 
forts and  activities  in  the  armed  services 
and  other  defense  establishments,  re- 
gardless of  political  implications. 

As  a  result  of  his  continuing  program 
for  the  maximum  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures which  he  has  already  instituted 
and  has  under  way,  upward  of  200.000 
pay-rollers  now  being  carried  on  the  tax 
rolls  of  the  Federal  Government  will  go 
back  into  productive  private  enterprise, 
with  a  resultant  savings  of  a  billion 
dollars  annually  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ponder  on  a  project  not 
to  spend  $3,000,000  but  actually  to  save 
$3,000,000  a  day  every  day  in  the  year. 

As  Secretary  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment,  he  has  already  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  unification  with  re- 
spect to  public  information,  recruiting, 
procurement  of  material,  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel, medical  services,  and  a  veritable 
catalog  of  other  pertinent  activities. 

That  the  American  people  are  con- 
scious of  and   approve  the  great  work 
that  is  being  done  by  Secretary  Johnson 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  editorial: 
THi  lAPm-naiNG  scchetart 

Mr  LouW  Johnson,  the  Defense  Secretary. 
Is  a  man  oi  action. 

He  Is  putting  into  practice  some  of  the 
economy  measiires  that  Congress  talks  about 
but  apparently  does  not  have  the  courage  to 
order.  Right  now.  Mr.  Johnson  is  pruning 
the  roster  of  civilian  employees  in  all  the 
armed  services. 

When  he  took  13.000  nonunlformed  Navy 
people  off  the  Federal  pay  roll  last  month, 
there  was  a  sharp  reaction.  Bostons  Mayor 
Curley  hit  the  celling  when  thousands  were 
fired  at  the  nary  yard  In  his  city.  Said  Mr 
Johnson:  "If  I'm  to  run  a  military  WPA  I 
don  t  want  the  Job  "  Mr.  Truman  backed 
his  Defense  Secretary  and  Mr  Curley  turned 
to  Congress  where  he  apparently  got  a  more 
sympathetic  reception  than  his  case  war- 
ranted. 

However,  Mr.  John.son  also  does  pretty  well 
at  keeping  up  his  congressional  fences  and 
la  reportedly  In  no  Immediate  danger  of  t>eing 
stopped  by  Congress.  He  has  let  It  be  known 
that  Army  and  Air  Fcurce  civilian  JotM  will 
also  be  cut. 

When  the  Air  Force  asked  to  set  up  its 
own  cryptography  division  duplicating  those 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Mr.  Johnson  com- 
bined all  three  and  cut  personnel  from  10,- 
000  to  5.000.  Both  the  State  Department 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  com- 
plained but  the  Defense  Secretary  was  up- 
held. Now  Mr.  Johnson  Is  busy  with  his 
plans  to  reorganize  Intelligence. 

How  long  this  can  go  on  without  some 
counter  stroke  by  the  military  bureaucracy 
IB  a  matter  of  speculation.  Mr.  Johnson 
moves  so  fast  that  the  Jobholders  rarely  have 
time  to  get  set  for  the  blow.  But  It  Is  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  Secretary  can  get 
away  with  his  pruning  without  some  con- 
certed elTort  to  stop  him.  He  has  said  he 
win  fry  a  billion  dollar's  worth  of  fat  and 
Inefficiency  out  of  the  armed  services  and 
be  has  made  a  convincing  beginning.  He 
deserves  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
people  in  thu  effort. 


RamoTal  of  Indostries  From  New  Enfland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  COMNICnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1949    . 

Mr  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  move- 
ment of  industries  from  Connecticut  and 
other  parts  of  New  England  to  the  South 
Is  a  cause  for  growing  concern.  It  is 
also  a  substantial  factor  in  the  growing 
unemployment  in  the  New  England  area. 
In  the  city  of  Bridgeport  there  are  today 
some  24.000  unemployed.  Out  of  this 
numl)er  seven  to  eight  thousand  are  un- 
employed l>ecause  of  the  Government- 
sponsored  removal  of  the  Chance  Vought 
Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp.  from 
Stratford.  Conn.,  to  Dallas,  Tex. 

One  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  migra- 
tion of  industry  from  North  to  South  is 
the  tax  exemptions  frequently  granted 
by  certain  southern  States  as  an  induce- 
ment to  northern  business. 

To  those  who  believe  in  our  free  com- 
petitive system  this  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed a.s  fair  competition.  Frequently, 
the  New  England  States  are  taxed  to  sub- 
sidize southern  communities  which  are 
said  to  be  in  need  of  Federal  funds. 
While,  of  course,  ability  to  pay  has  been 
a  criterion  of  our  taxation  system  for 
many  years  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
States  which  grant  tax  exemptions  as  in- 
ducement to  industry  should  receive  tax 
subsidies  from  sections  of  the  country 
which  are  suffering  from  the  current 
busine.ss  recession. 

In  this  connection  I  am  Inserting  an 
Interesting  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Bridgeport  Post  on  August  9  regard- 
ing some  remarks  made  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Honorable  James 
T.  Pattersov  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
short  time  ago: 

DUTY  WORK  AT  THX  CROS8P.OAOS 

It  was  a  tremendously  Important  point 
made  by  Congressman  James  T.  Pattisson  of 
this  State,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other 
day.  when  he  objected  to  giving  subsidies  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  "poor"  State* 
in  the  South  and  Southwest,  then  permit- 
ting thete  same  States  to  turn  around  and 
offer  tax  exemptions  to  Connecticut  Industry 
to  entice  firms  out  of  our  own  State. 

As  he  pointed  out.  the  high  taxpaylng  rate 
In  Connecticut  means  that  the  citizens  of 
our  State  In  the  first  place  pwiy  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  these  Federal  subsidies. 
Then — after  a  "poor  "  State  has  been  balled 
out  by  the  Federal  Treasury — to  have  It  turn 
around  and  advertise  to  northern  industry, 
"Locate  down  here  and  you  won't  have  to  pay 
any  taxes."  Is  adding  Insult  to  Injury. 

The  citizens  of  Texarkanla — to  Invent  a 
mythical  State — are  working  both  ends  of 
the  street.  Pint  they  claim  to  be  too  poor 
to  pay  for  their  own  roads,  schools,  charities, 
health,  and  similar  programs,  and  they  seek  a 
fat  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Hav- 
ing thus  removed  from  their  own  backs  much 
of  the  burden  borne  by  the  local  taxpayers  in 
other  communities,  they  can  say  to  Industry: 

"You  needn't  pay  local  taxes  down  hera. 
Uncle  Sam  pays  them  for  tis." 

The  Eat;le  Lock  Co.  of  PerryvlUe — principal 
Indiutry  in  that  town  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury—is    now    considering    a    move    to    the 
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Southwest,  said  to  be  based  solely  on  the  fact 
that  the  company  is  guaranteed  10  years' 
freedom  from  taxes. 

How  a  State  can.  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
be  so  poor  as  always  to  have  Its  hands  in 
Uncle  Sam's  pockets  and  at  the  same  time  be 
so  rich  as  to  be  atole  to  afford  tax  exemptions 
to  Industry,  la  a  congressional  mystery  which 
we  can  explain  in  two  words. 

Dirty  politics. 


Freedom  From  Fear 


ReorganizatioD  Plan  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  &TATES 

Friday.  August  12  (legidative  day  Of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ccngression.al 
Record,  an  editorial  entitled  "Reorgan- 
ization No.  2,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Thursday,  August  11, 
1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

RBOaCAmZATTON    MO.    i 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  now  before  Con- 
gress, would  shift  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commlsslcn  and  appears  to  us  to  be 
on  balance,  the  best  resolution  of  an  issue 
admittedly  difflcult  and  open  to  rational  dis- 
putation. The  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity embraces  the  former  Division  of  Un- 
employment Compensation  which  has  always 
been  In  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and 
logically  belongs  there  and  the  former  United 
States  Employment  Service  which  used  to 
be  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  logically 
belongs  there.  The  one  aspect  of  this  Issue 
on  which  there  appears  to  be  universal  agree- 
ment is  that  the  twain  now  joined  together 
in  the  Bureau  cf  Employment  Security  should 
not  be  put  asunder. 

The  Federal  Security  Admini.?trator  has  en- 
dorsed the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  the  Bureau  be  transferred  to  the  Labor 
Department,  although  this  would  take  from 
PSA  one  of  Its  Insurance  operations.  This 
position  seems  to  us  to  be  supported  by  the 
special  interest  of  workers  In  the  Bureau  and 
the  special  devotion  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  the  workers'  Interest.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  charge  so  commonly  made  by 
opponents  of  the  transfer  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  biased  In  favor  of  labor 
strikes  us  as  altogether  nonsensical.  Of 
course  the  Department  Is  engaged,  as  It  was 
Intended  to  be  under  the  law  establishing  It. 
in  advancing  the  legitimate  Interests  of  labor 
as  a  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  For 
Just  this  reason,  the  Department,  which  has 
been  seriously  weakened  in  recent  years,  new 
needs  strengthening. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  will 
be  closely  allied  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  other  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  will  enable  It  to  do  a  better  round- 
ed  and  more  comprehensive  Job.  We  hope 
that  the  House,  which  Is  scheduled  to  vote 
on  the  Issue  today,  will  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganltatlon  order  effecting  the 
transfer  and  that  the  Senate  will  follow  suit 
next  week,  overriding  the  adverse  report  of 
Its  Committee  on  Expendlttires  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  of  mine  entitled  "Freedom 
From  Fear."  which  was  broadcast  over 
radio  station  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
August  10.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FaEEOoiii  raoM  rcAX 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  dis- 
cussion of  the  "four  freedoms  "  was  on  the 
minds  of  all.  freedom  from  fear  seemed 
not  only  to  be  obtaiijable  If  we  could  crush 
our  enemies  but  possible  for  the  average 
man  If  we  could  make  his  life  secure.  All 
of  our  enemies  are  crushed.  We  have  a 
world  organization.  The  world  Is  mc^e 
aierted  than  It  ever  was  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  find  a  substitute  for  war.  Our 
country  Is  recognized  by  the  world  as  the 
strongest  cotuitry  on  earth.  What,  there- 
fore, have  we  to  fear? 

There  Is  evidence  to  shew  that  we  are 
suffering  from  fear  more  than  we  have  ever 
suffered  In  the  history  of  our  country.  Why 
is  this  so?  Likely  because  we  have  so  much 
compared  with  what  others  have.  Still  our 
willingness  to  share,  even  If  it  is  done  in 
self-interest,  should  bring  us  friends  ftUl 
of  gratitude  and  make  allies  for  tis:  thus 
removing  fear.     But   fear  does  not  go. 

The  more  an  Individual  has  the  more  he 
is  afraid  of  losing  that  which  he  has  ob- 
tained. The  more  a  nation  has  the  more 
that  nation  Is  fearful  It  might  lose  what  it 
has.  Shall  we  become  wholly  fatalistic  and 
decide  that  nothing  constructive  can  be 
done  about  this  situation?  Shall  we  allow 
ourselves  to  disintegrate  to  the  place  where 
we  have  nothing  that  anyone  else  wants  and 
thereby  live  without  fear? 

Since  the  War  of  1812  our  American  de- 
fense program  has  rested  upon  the  notion 
that  If  we  have  to  go  to  war  we  miist  keep 
the  enemy  from  our  own  shores  and  cities. 
That  Is  the  way  we  have  fought.  That  Is 
the  way  we  have  planned  our  defense.  All 
felt  seciire  In  having  oceans  between  us  and 
a  probable  enemy.  In  fighting  the  last  two 
wars  we  turned  our  defense  Into  an  offense 
and  carried  the  wars  to  the  enemies'  shores. 

We  Invented  the  atomic  bomb.  The  only 
two  we  dropped  we  dropped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific;  thus  proving  that  If  we 
persist  In  attempting  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  our  own  shores  we  must  be  prepared 
to  destroy  him  on  his  own  ground.  Our 
lire  of  defense  today  Is  a  circle  which  stir- 
rounds  nearly  all  of  Asia  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Europe.  The  President's  recom- 
mendations for  arms  extend  from  Korea 
through  Japan  to  the  Philippines,  from 
Persia  to  Turkey  to  Greece,  and  then  to  all 
of  western  Europe.  The  farther  we  project 
ourselves  In  offense,  therefore,  the  farther 
we  must  project  ourselves  In  defense.  How 
startled  otir  country  was  when  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced that  our  first  line  of  defense  was 
the  Rhine.  As  long  as  men  put  their  trust 
In  weapons  and  governments  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  force  this  seems  Inevitable. 
You  cannot  be  second  best  In  war. 

We  are  trying  a  great  experiment  based 
upon  muttiality.     If  we  find  otu^elves  in  an- 


other war  America  wants  friends  In  that  war. 
In  more  than  one  way  the  last  war  was  a 
world-wide  war.  At  one  Uzzm  on  the  Italian 
front  there  were  troops  representing  over 
30  nationalities.  They  were  all  under  an 
American  commander.  We  were  successful 
In  that  campaign.  Through  this  action  old 
nxilitary  science  was  shattered  and  national 
loyalties  did  submit  to  a  single  command. 
Now  In  Europe,  we  have  the  Joint  defense 
plans  of  England  and  the  nations  of  the  Low- 
lands, our  arms  aid  to  Etirope,  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact. 

Growing  side  by  side  with  this  great  de- 
fensive ellort  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of 
Europie  and  America  are  suggestions  for  im- 
plementing and  making  stronger  world  or- 
ganization. Five  or  six  different  resolutions 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  calling 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  l^een  appointed  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  consider  these.  We  shall  hold 
hearings  on  these  resolutions  and  try  to 
work  out  a  feasible  plan  to  make  stronger 
and  more  universal  the  United  Nations,  and 
attempt  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  veto. 

It  Is  thoughtless  for  us  to  assume  that 
the  existence  of  the  veto  power  Is  fhe  root 
oi  the  trouble  that  keeps  the  United  Nations 
from  being  more  effective.  It  was  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  Itself  and  the  fear  that  dele- 
gation had  of  an  overpowering  sentiment  In 
the  world  against  us  that  caused  them  to 
Insist  upon  the  veto  This  has  txKtmeranged 
against  us.  That  Russia  has  used  the  veto 
Instead  of  us  Is  beside  the  point.  She  has 
the  right  Just  as  any  one  of  the  five  great 
nations  has.  It  Is  not  the  veto  power;  It  is 
the  fear  of   Russia's  alms  that  disturbs  us. 

Three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
Second  World  War  we  coiild  not  convince 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that  we  should  have 
a  fear  of  Germany  and  Hitler.  The  interest- 
ing thing  today  is  that  the  very  men  who 
did  not  want  to  unite  against  Germany  in 
her  first  aggression  are  the  ones  now  who 
have  the  greatest  fear  of  Russia.  What  I 
want  is  a  unity  cf  effort  of  nonaggrcaslv* 
nations  against  the  actions  of  an  aggreaacr. 
I  want  that  imlty  to  show  Itself  In  economic 
strength,  in  well-trained  men  and  women, 
in  the  development  of  our  resources  in  Joitit 
cooperation  so  as  to  build  otir  strength  pri- 
marily on  what  is  called  the  secondary  de- 
fense, and  then  unite  our  manpower  in  spirit 
and  action  in  defense  of  a  righteous  cause. 
But  the  world  still  puts  its  faith  In  bayonets 
and  sabers.  That  faith  we  are  forced  to 
recognize.  The  men  upon  whom  we  have  to 
depend  If  an  emergency  comes  are  men  who 
honestly  believe  that  safety  rests  behind 
great  armies,  mighty  navies,  swift  airplanes, 
powerful  submarines,  and  atomic  bombs. 
When  someone  says  that  Russia  has  5,000.000 
men  under  arms  those  people  who  fear  Russia 
believe  we  can  be  strong  ourselves  only  if  we 
are  stronger  than  5.000,000  men. 

Pear  is  a  state  of  mind  and  is  tremendously 
contagious.  The  only  way  to  get  it  out  of 
o\ir  national  system  is  to  inake  world  organi- 
zation more  Important.  A  positive  approach 
to  a  problem  is  always  more  constructive  and 
productive  of  good  than  a  negative  one.  If 
fear  dominates  the  minds  and  actions  of 
men  and  nations,  both  men  and  nations  can 
be  destroyed  by  that  fear  quite  as  easily  as 
through  the  processes  of  war.  Once  we  start 
an  armaments  race,  our  way  of  life  la  en- 
dangered. 

Otir  democracy  is  a  private-property  sys- 
tem t>ased  upon  a  dollar  economy — a  dollar, 
too,  that  has  to  maintain  its  comparative 
constant  value  or  it  will  destroy  our  whole 
credit  system.  Our  debts  are  great  and 
while  we  are  Indebted  to  ourselves  still  wa 
owe  ourselves  in  definite  units  of  value.  By 
that  I  mean  that  if  we  have  a  $100  bond 
we  expect  flOO  for  it  the  day  it  becomes  due. 
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TbfCrcfon.  w«  call  that  1100  wealth  and  w* 
aay  It  la  ours  ln6;vUlually.  Ruaala  In  theory 
haa  no  private  property.  Ail  her  people  own 
all  bcr  property  and  all  her  money.  Stalin 
can  Increaac  the  value  of  a  ruble  or  decrease 
It  any  tun*  without  hurting  anyone.  A 
democratic  government  U  deemed  hard  to 
maintain  b«caaae  It  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  paopl*  to  pcrsUt.  and  the  wUl  of  the 
people  la  always  bard  to  determine  Just 
so  la  a  dollar  democracy  hard  to  maintain 
kaoMHe  such  government  has  no  wealth  and 
•slats  becai.Me  of  Its  taxing  fwwer.  If  we 
d—tioy  wealth  by  putting  all  oversurplus  In 
waste  armaments,  we  soon  destroy  our  taxing 
power  Thus.  Russia  can  outlast  In  a  cold 
war.  But  common  sense  will  some  day  dawn 
on  both  peoples  and  each  will  see  that  a 
world  existing  wholly  on  fear  will  be  a  world 
without  happiness. 

Freedom  from  fear  Is  the  greatest  of  all 
ft— doms  because  social  life  Itself  will  dU- 
latigirts  wbsrt  there  Is  no  trust.  The  fear 
I  want  America  to  avoid  Is  the  fear  of  the 
great  responsibility  we  now  have.  When 
Alexander  had  practically  conquered  the 
then-known  world,  when  no  enemies  were 
left  uncgnquered.  It  was  then  that  real  fear 
entered  his  soul.  It  was  then  that  he  offered 
libations  to  the  gods  that  they  would  remove 
from  him  the  fear  of  his  new  responsibili- 
ties— the  fear  that  cumes  of  worry  and 
anxiety.  The  only  way  we  can  be  free  from 
that  fear  Is  throtigh  faith  In  the  right  and 
knowledge  that  no  man  will  come  to  our 
aid  If  our  objectives  are  not  righteous  and 
have  not  righteous  ends.  If  we  act  through 
fear  rather  than  through  faith  In  oursclvea 
and  America's  way  of  life,  that  fear  can  ba 
our  own  dextruction.  America  needs  to  re- 
new her  faith  in  herself  and  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  which  moved  our  founding 
fathers  to  action. 


World  Federatioo  of  GoTernmeatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rxxmiDA 
Ut  THI  SKMATX  OP  THI  UNITSD  STATn 

Friday.  August  12  Heffiaiative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
Iwued  by  me  on  August  8  in  regard  to 
•  world  federation  of  governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoao.  ax  foliows: 

STATXMKMT  OT  HOTV.  CLAtHIX  P0TU.  OT  PlXMUOa, 
OJf  A  WOSLO  PZDKaATIOlI  OT  SOVBUfMnfTB 

When  I  became  a  coeponsor  of  the  world- 
federation  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  M.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  July 
20.  I  did  so  on  the  basis  of  a  deep  convtc- 
under  'he  Impetus  of  an  Impressive 
from  the  people  of  Florida. 

The  Legislature  of  Florida  this  year  has 
passed  two  resolutlotM  that  look  toward 
world  federation.  One  resolution  puts  a 
world- fedora tlon  quaaUoa  on  the  ballot  at 
the  next  goncral  tioettoa.  thua  submitting 
this  crucial  matter  to  the  t««t  at  a  popular 
referendum.  The  other  rssohitton  applies 
to  Congress  to  convene  a  constitutional  con- 
vention with  the  purp<^^8e  of  proposing  an 
amendment  that  would  enable  the  tTnited 
Btatea  to   nogotuto   with  other   natu^ns  to 


strengthen  the  United  States  Into  a  world 
federation. 

The  people  of  Florida  are  not  alone  In  this 
support  of  a  strengthened  DIattod  Rations. 
They  are  Joined  by  21  other  SUtes  that  have 
passed  world-federation  resolutions  of  one 
type  or  another. 

This  legislative  action  at  the  State  level 
Is  indicative  of  a  rapidly  expanding  popular 
demand  that  we  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the 
United  Nations  and  move  forward  to  build 
that  organization  Into  a  structure  capable 
of   preserving  the  peace. 

The  world-federation  resolution  receives 
my  wholehearted  suppcHt  because  it  con- 
templates a  federation  open  to  all  nations. 
We  do  not  seek  to  further  divide  the  world 
by  a  partial  federation.  We  propose  to  work 
with  patience  and  fortitude  to  unite  the 
world  under  a  United  Nations  capable  of  en- 
acting. Interpreting,  and  enforcing  world 
law. 

Too  many  people  belittle  the  accomplish- 
menu  of  the  United  Nations;  too  many  are 
blind  to  the  great  potential  of  that  organi- 
zation. The  UN  U  a  bridgehead.  It  must 
be  defended  and  expanded.  True,  it  will 
be  a  gradual  process  but  If  we  accept  this 
role  of  moral  leadership,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  throxighout  the  world  will 
be  strengthened.  Those  that  propose  such 
Immediate  changes  in  the  ITN  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  veto  power  advocate  a  dan- 
gerous policy.  Such  precipitant  action  might 
destroy  the  UN  and  bring  us  perilously  near 
an  atomic  war.  We  must  move  with  cau- 
tion, but  I  am  sur*  as  we  forge  ahead,  the 
overpowering  logic  and  force  of  our  posi- 
tion win  establish  before  the  world  the  Ir- 
refutable fart  that  the  hope  for  world  peace 
lies  in  a  strengthened  United  Nations. 

Our  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  other  elements 
of  the  preparedness  program  are  certainly 
necessary  measures  But  we  must  recognize 
that  they  are  no  final  solution.  We  cannot 
put  our  entire  faith  in  a  precarious  balance 
of  power  and  the  armaments  race  on  which 
such  a  balance  always  depends. 

We  will  only  be  able  to  lift  the  burden 
of  arms  preparations  from  our  pet^ple  when 
we  develop  the  United  Nations  into  a  fed- 
eration that  is  capable  of  maintaining  peace. 
The  people  of  Florida  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  win  dedicate  ourselves  to  re- 
inforcing the  UN.  The  world-federation  res- 
olution is  a  commitment  to  that  end. 

If  we  take  the  lead  and  proceed  with  tact 
and  faith.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  make  great 
strides,  strides  that  will  bring  a  frightened 
world  Into  the  light  of  Intematlnnal  seturiry 
with  great  promise  for  a  plentiful,  peaceful 
tomorrow. 


MoBopoly  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   T«NNS-->E 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Friday.  August  12  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  th« 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  radio  addresa 
entitled  "Monopoly  Control."  which  I  de- 
livered over  the  NBC  network  on  August 
7,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoib, 
as  follows: 

Tixlhy  asoBopoty  !•  oar  watt  serious 
Perhaps  the  true  picture 


of  the  extent  to  which  monopoly  dominate* 
our  country  is  best  revealed  by  a  finding  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee: the  committee  found  that,  if  a  product 
Is  picked  at  random,  there  is  a  better  than 
1  to  1  chance  that  the  four  larfsst  pro- 
ducers of  that  product  ac«ount  for  76  per- 
cent or  more  of  Its  production.  Think  of 
that — Just  look  around  you  and  pick  any 
product  at  random.  There  is  a  better  than 
even  chance  that  the  four  largest  ccmpanlea 
producing  that  product  account  for  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  its  output. 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  ths  country  j 
to  a  very  large  extent  under  the  control  of 
monopoly.  But  Is  this  anything  to  be  wor- 
ried about — la  monopoly  actually  dangerous 
to  the  American  free-enterprise  system^  I 
say  very  definitely  that  It  la.  Ths  most 
Important  objections  to  monopoly  can  be 
quite  simply  stated  since  most  of  them  are 
well  known  and  are  generally  recognised: 

1.  Monopoly  eliminates  the  Incentive  to 
increase  efflclency.  reduce  cosu.  introduce 
new  and  better  producU.  and  contribute 
generally  to  economic  progress.  Monopoly 
tends  to  retard  the  Introduction  of  new  im- 
provemenu  and  Inventions,  since  a  monopo- 
list Is  generally  reluctant  to  make  use  of  his 
Improvements  if  they  compel  him  to  scrap 
existing  equipment  or  in  any  way  impair 
the  value  of  his  existing  investment. 

a.  Monopoly  tends  to  result  In  lower  pro- 
duction In  employment  than  would  prevail 
under  competition,  since  monopolies  tend 
to  restrict  production  In  employment  In 
order  to  maintain  prices.  There  Is  no 
greater  danger  to  the  economy  today  than 
the  very  real  posslbUlty  that,  if  we  do  have 
a  down-swing,  monopolists  will  curtail  pro- 
duction, throwing  millions  of  workers  out  of 
their  Jobs,  'n  order  to  maintain  their  prices. 

3.  Monopoly  retards  the  normal  economic 
growth  of  our  great  underdeveloped  re- 
gions, such  as  the  South  and  the  West,  since 
monopolies  tend  to  hold  back  the  growth  of 
few  regional  Industries  which  might  com- 
pete with  their  own  investmcnt.a,  while  at 
the  same  time  uaing  these  areas  only  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  irreplaceable  raw 
materials. 

4.  Monopoly  leads  to  big  labor  on  the  one 
hand  and  big  guvomaaoct  on  the  other,  and 
tho  subsututiun  of  Oorernment  control  for 
the  free  play  ot  eonapetltlve  sources  as  the 
reruUt*r  of  economic  activity  Monopoly 
I  :■  leads  to  Government  regulation 
-..V.  ^...mately  to  eociaiiaation.  With  the 
exception  of  the  United  Sutes— which  alone 
possesses  antitruat  laws — every  Industrial- 
ised nation  in  the  world  which  has  some 
under  the  control  of  monopoly  has  under- 
taken a  program  of  socialization. 

5.  Finally  and  perbapa  most  Imponant, 
monopoly  blights  the  ipportunlty  for  eco- 
nomic independence^partlcuiarly  for  young 
P^OP** — by  taking  over  one  Industry  after 
another  and  thus  gradually  narrowing  the 
field  in  which  small  business  Is  permitted  to 
exist.  In  this  connection,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, toward  the  end  of  the  last  World  War 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  postwar  plans  of 
!!y**fjy°__  ^*  found  ^that  more  than  700.- 

"^"it?"*^,^?*  di^nite  plana  to  reenter 
o»  sstaMlih  bnataaaaaa  of  their  cwn.  in 
addtttoo.  400.000  servicemen  had  tentative 
plans  for  businesses  of  their  own.  making  a 
total  of  1.100.000  serrlcenicn  who  had  defl- 
n»»o  or  ta&aUve  plus  when  the  war  was  over 
*o  sataMlali  their  own  small  businesses.  I 
tfowot  know  what  proportion  of  these  serv- 
toMSsn  have  been  able  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true,  but  I  Imagine  that  it  Is  very 
uaaU  Btee*  the  only  industries  which 
aoBopo^hM  not  taken  over  are  such  fields 
as  prcastnc  sstobBsbments.  frown  custaM 
•tanda.  aad  servlee  stsrtona — areas  In  which 
■0«opoHes  havent  as  yet  become  interested. 
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""hus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
first  that  monopoly  exists  and  secondly,  the 
ways  In  which  It  exerts  harmful  effects  upon 
the  country. 

To  this,  the  question  obviously  Is  raised  as 
to  what.  If  anything,  the  Congress  is  doing 
about  the  problem.  In  answer  I  can  only 
state  that  It  Is  making  some  progress,  but 
must  make  a  g'-eat  deal  more  if  the  problem 
is  to  be  adequately  met.  Among  the  specific 
steps  which  have  been  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress In  order  to  curb  monopoly  and  to  pro- 
mote small  business  are  the  following : 

1.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  last 
week  ordered  out  favorably  a  bill  introduced 
m  the  Senate  by  Senator  O'MAnonrr  and 
myself  and  In  the  House  by  Congressman 
CxLLEa.  which  would  plug  one  of  the  out- 
standina;  loopholes  In  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  bill  would  amend  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  which,  when  passed  In  1914.  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  monopolistic  mergers  that 
'•would  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
ten-l  to  create  a  monopoly."  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  contains  a 
fatal  loophole,  since  It  applies  only  to  mo- 
nopolistic mergers  which  take  place  through 
the  purchase  ot  stock,  and  permits  those 
which  occur  through  the  acquisition  of  as- 
sets. As  a  result,  the  law  has  become  a  dead 
letter.  The  bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  remedy  this  outstanding  defect 
In  our  antitrust  laws. 

2.  It  appears  that  this  Congress  will  grant 
the  antitrust  agencies,  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  th?  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  largest  appro- 
priation for  anttrrust  enforcement  In  history. 
In  the  Senate  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  motion,  that  in- 
cidentally was  unanimoucly  adopted,  of  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  for  this  vital 
function.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  In 
order  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  adequately  effective.  But  at  least 
this  Congress  Is  moving  In  the  right  direction. 

3  A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Emamucl  Ckllxs.  has  started  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  the  problem 
of  monopoly  pqwer,  looking  toward  specific 
legislation  proposals  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  It  has  already  taken  testimony 
from  a  number  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished students  of  the  problem.  I  under- 
stand that  very  shortly  It  will  Issue  a  progress 
report,  presenting  a  resum*  and  digest  of  the 
testimony  taken  to  date  I  would  sug<!;eet 
that  anyone  who  Is  Interested  In  this  vital 
problem  of  monopoly  might  do  well  to  secure 
a  copy  of  this  forthcoming  progress  report 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

4  Finally.  In  the  Senate  Senator  Josxph  C. 
O'BAahcnxy  of  Wyoming,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress.  Is  launch- 
ing an  Investigation  Into  the  problem  and  the 
difficulties  facing  small  business  in  securing 
adequate  capital  and  credit.  Senator 
CM-^HONET  wiU  endeavor.  In  his  investiga- 
tion, to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  sources 
of  capital  In  this  country  have  become  largely 
cloc:d  to  small  business:  and  if  so.  the  rea- 
sons l)ehlnd  such  an  alarming  development. 

I  do  think  that  these  are  steps  In  the  right 
direction,  but  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done.  And  I  am  confident  that  when  this 
Congress  returns  after  adjournment,  after 
having  disposed  of  such  immediate  problems 
as  legislation  an  international  matters,  ap- 
propriation bUlB.  and  other  pressing  legisla- 
tion, it  will  turn  Its  attention  to  the  whole 
problem  of  mociopoly  and  enact  legislation 
of  far-reaching  consequence  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  small-business  men  and  preserve  the 
free  comwritive  economy  and  all  that  la 
meant  by  ilie  phrase  "our  American  way  of 
Ufe." 


American  Policy  in  CUna 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SE2<ATE  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fifth  and 
last  article  of  a  series  telling  how  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  American  mediation, 
and  the  American  arms  embargo  fos- 
tered the  Chinese  Communists  to  suffi- 
cient strength  to  threaten  the  end  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Ray  Richards  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
published  on  August  11.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

W/sHiNGTON.  August  11. — Companion  to 
the  American  mediation  effort,  which  in  It- 
self was  enough  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalists  whiie  the  Communists  acted 
at  will,  was  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall's  deadly 
embargo  on  arms  to  the  Chinese  Government 
in  early  1945. 

Tills  was  excused  to  the  public  as  a  meas- 
ure to  lessen  the  civil  fighting. 

It  was  lauded  by  the  Communist  press  In 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Russian  press. 

Throughout  the  2  years  of  Its  existence  the 
embargo  ignored  the  fact  that  all  the  arms 
the  Japanese  Kwantung  Army  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Russians  In  Manchuria  had  been 
turned  over  to  Chinese  Communists  as  they 
mobilized  in  that  land,  and  that  the  Japa- 
nese arsenals  In  Manchuria  were  kept  In  full 
blast  to  replenish  those  arms. 

That  per.sistent  foe  of  Nationalist  China, 
John  Carter  Vincent,  at  about  the  same  time 
delivered  another  blow,  this  one  at  the  Na- 
tionalist economic  front. 

Giving  It  as  a  State  Department  policy,  he 
■aid  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Council  at  New 
York  City; 

"It  Is  unsound  to  Invest  private  or  public 
capital  in  China." 

Thereafter  Chinas  application  for  a  (500,- 
000.000  export-Import  bank  loan  was  allowed 
to  die. 

Pending  commercial  contracts  lapsed. 

Confessing  complete  failure  of  his  mission. 
Marshall  came  home  In  early  1947,  and  a  stir- 
ring of  American  public  alarm  caused  an 
order  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year. 

But  It  was  lifted  In  name  only.  With  arms 
export  licenses  controlled  by  the  State  De- 
partment, all  that  China  could  buy  was  130.- 
000.000  rounds  of  ammunition  made  espe- 
cially for  the  Chinese  Army  Generalissimo 
rifle  and  good  for  no  other  weapon. 

Public  awareness  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  China  case  continued  to  rise,  and  in  April 
1948.  a  Republican  Congress  took  the  bit  In 
Its  teeth  and  passed  a  bill  making  S400.000.000 
available  to  China.  •125.000.000  of  It  for 
military  aid. 

The  State  Department's  arms  export  con- 
trol functioned  again,  and  only  600  tons  of 
military  supplies  were  ever  delivered  to  the 
Nationalists. 

President  Truman  started  the  Greco- Turk- 
ish aid  program  against  communism.  He 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  proved  Communists 
from  the  American  Government. 


Tet  American  policy  continued  to  demand 
that  Communists  be  admitted  to  the  Chinese 
Government. 

For  years  the  Nationalist  Government  had 
been  setting  dates  for  the  meeting  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  but  the  oonfllct 
with  the  northern  war  lords,  the  Japanese 
war,  and  the  Communist  dvll  war  had  com- 
pelled postponements. 

The  convention  was  finally  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1940.  and  a  constitution  was  adopted. 

General  Marshall  approved  It  as  entirely 
democratic,  but  did  not  rebuke  the  Com- 
munists when  they  said  they  would  destroy  It. 

The  China  situation  got  further  out  of 
hand  for  the  State  Department  when  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  was  dispatched  from 
Washington  on  a  fact-finding  tour  In  August 
1947. 

Although  his  report  was  suppressed.  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  crossed  up  the  State  Depart- 
ment manipulators  by  recommending  real 
aid  for  the  Nationalists  for  the  preservation 
of  democracy  in  the  Far  East. 

Two  missions  authorized  by  Congress,  one 
headed  by  former  Ambassador  William  C. 
Bullitt  and  the  other  by  former  Senator 
D.  Worth  Clark,  recommended  immediate 
steps  to  help  the  Nationalists. 

But  the  State  Department  remained  abdu- 
rate  and  the  military  fat  was  in  the  fire 
in  China,  threatening  to  start  a  confiagration 
in  which  the  United  States  might  find  itself 
faced  by  huge  Asiatic  armies  regimented  by 
Moscow. 

The  Communists  In  north  China  started  all- 
out  offensives  with  arms  from  Manchuria, 
and  in  Manchuria  Communist  columns 
launched  drives  out  of  Russian-dominated 
territory  toward  such  centers  as  Changchun 
and  Mukden  in  Chinese  territory 

The  beginning  of  big-scale  Communist 
victory  started  In  September  1948  when  the 
key  city  of  Tslnan  In  Shangtung  Province 
fell  to  the  Soviet  puppets. 

This  was  followed  within  2  months  by  the 
fall  of  Changchun  and  Mukden,  and.  In  a 
succession  of  advances,  the  Red  armies  surged 
through  central  China  to  the  Tsngtze  River, 
drove  the  Nationalist  Government  to  Canton 
and  Formosa,  took  Nanking  and  Shanghai. 

The  millions  and  millions  of  Chlneaa 
through  which  the  CommunUt  columns 
marched  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about 
at  first,  and  were  help' ess  when  they  learned. 

Mao  T»e-Tung  and  the  Communist  top 
commander,  Gen.  Chu  Teh,  met  Nationalist 
offers  of  peace  talks  with  an  Impossible  de- 
mand for  the  death  of  all  nationalist  leaders. 

Mao  then  confessed  that  communism  had 
merely  been  fooling  all  these  years. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  he  said,  were 
not  just  harmless  agrarian  reformers  after 
all.  but  real  Communists  in  the  Russian  style, 
ready  to  fight  with  Russia,  determined  on 
the  rum  of  all  western  Imperialism,  chiefly 
the  United  States. 

Mao  and  Chu  Joined  In  a  statement  thank- 
ing Russia  for  her  help. 


Atlaotic  Union  ResoIntioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Atlantic  Union  Resolution," 
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piMlshed  m  the  Bferfdn  IXUy  Journal, 
of  Merlden.  Conn,  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objecUoo.  the  edito- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ib« 
Racoaa.  a«  follows: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  AUantle  Vnkm  OimtH— .  headed  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Juctice  Owen  J  Rob- 
erta, hu  at  iMt  succeeded  In  brtoflng  to  the 
attention  of  both  Houaes  of  Congreaa  a  rceo- 
Ivtlao  prepartng  tbe  ground  for  a  far-reaeh- 
tag  tntematlonal  project.  Tbe  rcaolotlon. 
earefullr  timed  by  tta  iponeow  to  foUow  tbe 
r«tlflc«tl(xi  of  the  I«orth  Atlantic  Pact,  would 
aak  the  President  to  call  a  federal  conven- 
tlOB  of  delegates  from  the  seven  democracies 
ineltMniig  the  United  States,  which  inituily 
sponsored  the  pact.  Purpose  of  the  eonyen- 
tlon  woQkt  be  to  explore  the  pusilbllUUi  of 
uniting  these  democracies  In  an  Atlantic 
PMeral  Union  of  the  Pree.  If  deemed  ad- 
nsable.  the  convention  would  Invite  p«rttcl- 
patlon  by  delegates  from  the  other  democ- 
racies. 

ThU  Is  the  program  kxig  urged  by  Clarence 
K.  SUelt  and  his  foOofWers  In  Federal  Union. 
lue.  It  Is  a  program  replete  with  poeslblllUes 
ring  careful  ttudy.  not  only  by  Congress 
I  by  tbe  public  at  large.  If  the  resolution  Is 
It  to  debate.  Infoimatlon  shout  the 
|||B  will  be  widely  dlMemlnated  throughout 
the  Nation. 

There  are  numerous  formulas  for  world 
but  Streit'B  original  plan  has  kept  Its 
and  (tood  up  well  aasong  the  contend- 
-and  it  now  appears  to  have  a  chance  to 
receive  eerlous  coewfcleratlon.  That  Is  the 
most  Its  adherents  can  ask  for  It  at  present. 

Among  the  supporters  of  Atlantic  PMeral 
Unkm  of  the  Prce  are  men  who  have  occu- 
pied high  posu  ic  our  OoteraiDeBt,  and  wtu> 
%re  known  as  Influential  leadsie  eg  opinion. 
They  would  not  have  embraced  unthinkingly 
a  program  In  which  they  could  not  wholly 
believe.  They  like  It  especially  because  It 
follows  so  closely  the  scheme  on  which  our 
own  Federal  Union  was  founded.  Tbe  Atlan- 
tic Union  Committee.  In  toilcltlng  support 
for  Its  objeetlvas  In  this  state,  remind  us 
that  back  In  11g7,  when  men  were  distraught 
and  almost  hopeleia  that  our  thirteen  sover- 
eign States  could  ever  really  luitte.  It  was 
through  the  Inspired,  courageous  foresight 
of  thsse  great  Connecticut  cltlaens  Roger 
■laraaan.  Oliver  SUsworth.  and  William 
Jstumtm,  that  the  eeenilngly  insoluble  was 
sotesd  by  adopt  ton  of  the  OosuMctlcut  Com- 
promise, thus  rendarlag  possible  our  own 
great  Pederal  Union  with  lu  profound  Influ- 
ence on  later  world  history. 

Practicable  or  not.  the  project  tkrought  for- 
ward through  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution 
shwilrl  havs  an  unbiased  hearing  la  Congrees. 
Xta  hletory  gives  tt  that  right,  at  least,  for  It 
Is  no  Inconsequential  proposal,  brought  up 
iieeiiilght  It  Is  the  product  of  InUlllgent 
theoght  and  dlelnterested  devotion  to  an 
Ideal:  the  ideal  of  permanent  world  peace  to 
be  attained  thrwagh  a  hanaoBlously  working 
government  og  tfeesocratle  statss  which  be- 
lieve In  the  fundamental  rights  and  liberties 


S)ia<Uw  el  tke  A 


XZTXNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

ov  coHwamroT 
Df  THX  8BMATB  OT  TOM  UNITgD  6TATBS 

Friday.  AmgWKl  12  Hevi^ativt  dap  0/ 
T^f  edop.  Aiae  2>.  l$4$ 

Mr   MclCAHOIf     Mr  President.  I  ask 
lous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas  an  editorial 
entitled  "Shadow  of  the  A-Bomb,"  from 
the  Hartford  Courant  of  Augmt  9.  1949. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
mus  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacotD. 
as  follovs: 

SHADOW    or    THS    A-SOMS 

The  shadow  of  the  atcmlc  bomb  hangs 
age.  Btnee  President  Truman  an- 
that  a  bomb  with  "more  power 
than  ».000  tons  of  TNT"  had  been  dropped 
at  Hiroshima,  we  have  had  to  Uv*  hi  that 
shadow.  And  the  pertodtc  reports  by  the 
Atomic  tnen?y  Commission  that  newer  and 
more  powerful  types  of  A-bombs  have  been 
developed  offer  only  a  perverse  sort  d  com- 
fort. 

The  Oiaualaslon'B  sixth  aaailBBBaal  re- 
port to  Oe^rass  has  Just  been  made  public. 
Its  aOO  pages  UU  a  good  deal  of  what  has 
been  learned  shout  atomic  radiation  and 
related  subjects.  But  more  vital  for  the 
whole  hinnsn  race  Is  what  the  report  does 
not  tell.  That  U  what  the  bomb's  effect  on 
heratft^r  will  be.  over  a  period  ot  years.  It 
u  no  censorship  that  hsepa  the  ABC  from 
gtrlng  that  Information.  Science  simply  does 
not  yet  know. 

Blu  and  plecee  of  Information  are  being 
constantly  put  Into  place  In  the  A-bomb 
Jigsaw  ptnsle.  We  are  learning  more  about 
how  atomic  power  can  heal  man  as  well  as 
harm  him  But  the  Commlaslon  eetlmates  It 
may  t)e  25  years  before  we  can  expect  a  re- 
liable summary  of  information  on  the  bomb's 
delsyed  hereditary  effects. 

What  effects  have  been  established  to  date 
are  generally  encouraging.  As  yet.  no  algnlfl- 
cant  delayed  effects  have  been  diKOvered 
among  the  caaualtles  of  the  stomle  bomb 
stucks  on  HlroAhtma  and  Nagasaki.  But 
scientists  Intend  to  keep  a  cloee  watch  over 
the  survivors,  end  partlctilarly  on  thetr  chil- 
dren, for  years  to  come. 

If  the  atomic  bomb  la  s  new  horror  vm- 
loosed  upon  the  world  tbe  peaceful  usss  of 
tbe  same  bsslc  power  may  prove  eqtial  bless- 
ings. Radloscttve  Iodine,  cobalt,  and  phos- 
phor\is.  and  Isotopes  of  various  kinds  have 
already  tieen  pressed  Into  active  medical 
service,  with  results  that  offer  untold  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  good  and  the  evil  that  splitting  the 
atom  has  brought  Into  the  world  cannot  yet 
be  weighed  on  any  scales.  Very  likely  we 
shall  not  attain  a  final  answer  during  the 
lifetime  of  anyone  now  on  earth.  And  ob- 
vlotisly  man  himself  will  make  the  ultimate 
decision  by  the  use  to  which  he  puu  his 
growing  knowledge  of  atomic  energy.  Po\ir 
years  siter  Hiroshima  all  ere  can  t>e  sure  of 
Is  that  we  have  entered  a  new  and  radically 
different  age  than  man  has  known  before. 
There  can  be  no  return  now  to  the  days 
when  atoaa-apttttlBg  devlren  were  the  mo- 
nopoly at  the  aeleaee  Action  magaslnea  Per 
better  or  for  worse,  the  world  will  hsve  to 
live  with,  and  try  to  tame,  the  monster  It 
has  created. 


'•RifUs 


EICTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


JAMES  P.  KEM 


or 
IN  THB  8BNATB  OP  THX  UWl  IBU  VTA 

triAay,  Awgnst  t2  (legUlativt  dan  of 
ThundttM,  /KM  1).  1949 

Mr  KEM.     Mr  President.  I  aak  tinan- 
imotia  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article  en- 
tlUed  "Borrowers  Rights."  written  by 
Ralph  Hender.shot.  financial  editor,  and 
published  In  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram of  August  11.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WAi  ordcrgd  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso. 
as  follows: 
Boaaowsa's  Biowt»    lfATTo;»g  Nor  Vnv  Cow- 

— mil    m   ArpwoACH   to  Loak   and  Oirr 

PSOBLCMS 

(By  Ralph  Rendershot) 
Senator  Jajcss  P.  K»m,  Republican  of  Ifla- 
»ourl.  sought  recently  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
l^^alum  plan  money  in  any  country  which 
nattonallasd  any  baste  Industry  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  smendment  was  voted  down  in 
Congress  spparently  on  the  grounds  that 
we  should  not  attempt  to  Interfere  with 
the  uee  to  which  sny  funds  we  advance  are 
p\it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  reclpi— ti  at  MarshalW 
plan  aid  have  made  a  strong  polat  of  our  nog 
interfering  In  their  affairs,  contending  it 
would  be  an  Infringement  of  their  sover- 
elgr.ty  We  have  rigidly  respected  their 
wishes,  even  thovigh  the  faads  wamwmm 
out  of  the  pockeu  of  AmerleaB  taxpayera 

But  these  nstlons  were  not  very  consistent 
in  making  these  demands  snd  our  repre- 
sentatives were  equally  mconelstent  In  ac- 
cepting them  To  appredata  that  fact  one 
has  but  to  study  the  condltlone  under  which 
the  IntemaUonal  Bank  granU  loaxis.  This 
bank.  It  will  be  recalled,  was  created  by  the 
governments  of  a  great  many  nations,  in- 
cludlikg  those  which  ars  now  receiving  liar- 
shall  plan  aid. 

LSAVSa   NOTHIHO  TO  CWANCB 

The  International  Bank  leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  It  will  not  trust  the  people  of  any 
nation.  Por  Instance,  when  It  grants  a  loan 
It  doea  not  turn  over  the  proceeds  to  the 
borrower;  It  uses  this  money  to  pay  the  bills 
of  ths  borrower  and  those  bills  had  better 
Inrl^srte  only  those  items  covered  In  the  loan 


Nor  U  tt  satisfied  to  take  the  borrower's 
word  sven  for  that.  lu  own  repraaentatlvea 
must  check  ths  Items  purchased  and  they 
also  maks  certain  that  those  Items  sre  used 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended  under  the  loan  agreement.  Siore- 
over.  the  Items  must  measure  up  to  sped- 
flcatlona. 

These  rigid  specifications  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  sn  railed  dollar  diplomacy.  They  ars 
spselleatlnns  which  were  laid  down  by  the 
creators  at  the  World  Bank.  And  they  did 
not  come  into  existence  through  accident. 
They  were  created  to  avoid  the  misuse  of 
funds  advanced  to  the  bank  by  the  govern- 
ments of  member  nations. 

Kvm  samsH  mttst  coitPLT 

Bvcn  the  Brituh  Govenunent  Is  being 
obliged  to  comply  with  these  conditions, 
they  sre  provtag  dIAoalg  pills  to 
■sr  represeotaftlees  hase  raised 
the  question  of  sovereign  rights,  but  they 
apparently  are  taking  cover,  realising  that 
the  International  Bank  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  Iste  Lord  Keynss.  one  of  Britain's 
ewn  financial  sxperu. 

One  at  the  British  Government  subsidi- 
aries has  appusd  fOr  an  Interaatlaaal  Banh 
loan.  The  loaa  has  been  approved,  with  the 
usual  proTlalons.  Prom  sll  Indications  It  will 
go  through  and  be  aoeeptad. 

Why  should  SB  IhtemaMoa  Bank  loan  dif- 
fer so  grsatly  from  a  Marrtiall  plan  gift,  other 
than  the  fact  that  It  wUl  be  repaid?  Why 
all  the  ftias  over  sovereign  righfaf 
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'•  Appeal  Is  in  "Land  for  the 
Landless" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

m  THB  HOU3K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  appropriate  $5,800,000,000  to  re- 
store Europe  and  in  a  few  days  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  vote  $1,500,000,000  to 
arm  our  friends  in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
How  much  more  will  be  called  for  no 
one  can  guess. 

The  real  purpose  in  trying  to  reestab- 
lish Europe  is  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  that  quarter,  and  thus  pre- 
vent that  ism  from  reaching  our  shores. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan 
is  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 
The  way  we  have  gone  at  the  matter 
clearly  indicates  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  know  how  to  spend  money 
so  that  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished. 
It  would  occur  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  diagnose  the  case  would  be  to  find 
out  what  power  is  behind  the  Commu- 
nist movement  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
What  makes  it  attractive  to  the  people 
In  such  countries  as  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  Hungary, 
and  what  makes  this  ism  strong  in 
France.  Italy,  Greece,  and  China?  There 
must  be  a  reason  why  the  people  in  some 
of  these  countries  have  embraced  the 
doctrines  without  question,  and  in  other 
countries  the  movement  is  growing. 
With  one-third  of  Italy  now  commu- 
nistic as  the  recent  vote  showed,  it  seems 
we  could  and  should  find  out  what  is 
behind  this  trend. 

As  I  read  what  the  conditions  were  for 
centuries  and  what  the  conditions  are 
In  thase  countries  now  it  seems  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that  the  land  question  is 
what  is  agitating  the  people  of  those  na- 
tions, and  until  the  policy  of  these  gov- 
ernments is  changed  to  solve  the  land 
question  any  money  we  put  in  will  have 
no  efTect,  and  may.  as  in  China,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  very  elements  we  seek 
to  Isolate.  We  have  not  very  much  to 
show  for  our  two  billion  thrown  into  the 
China  whirlpool.  The  only  obvious  re- 
sult is  that  our  money  has  helped  to  build 
a  great  modern  communistic  Chinese 
army.  What  we  have  poured  into 
Greece  has  not  settled  anything  and 
will  not  unless  the  land  policy  of  that 
country  is  radically  changed.  What  we 
have  poured  into  Indonesia  has  not  set- 
tled a  thing  and  the  inhabitants  are  on 
the  march  for  land.  Have  we  settled 
anything  in  lUly?  The  answer  must  be 
"No."  Have  we  quelled  the  communistic 
movement  in  France?    Not  at  all. 

The  pressure  of  population  has  made 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  con.-^cious 
of  the  land  question.  The  people  in 
every  country  want  land,  for  from  the 
soil  people  can  live.  Private  holdings  of 
large  esUtes  in  these  countries,  which 
exclude  the  ordinary  people  from  even 
using  the  land,  has  started  the  people  on 
a  march  for  soil  on  which  they  may  live 
and  survive.    The  instinct  of  self-preser- 


vation Is  strong  throughout  the  human 
race  and  all  their  feelings  of  discontent 
have  been  crystallized  because  so  many 
are  landless.  No  amount  of  money  spent 
In  those  countries  can  surest  this  now 
fanatical  desire  for  land.  Their  tempo- 
rary needs  may  be  satisfied,  but  the  fires 
kindled  for  landownership  cannot  be 
arrested. 

Russia  at  present  Is  a  pure  dictator- 
ship, and  not  a  pure  Communist  state, 
but  its  key  to  success  is  not  In  its  armies 
and  air  forces,  but  In  the  disposition  of 
land  to  the  landless.  The  great  private 
estates  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  divided  up  among  the  people  who 
wanted  to  use  the  land,  and  when  they 
were  allowed  to  do  this  they  were  not 
particular  about  the  kind  of  government 
existing  in  Russia.  Russia  advocates 
this  day  and  night— let  the  people  have 
land — and  when  this  doctrine  is  preached 
among  the  landless  they  embrace  it  with 
zeal.  When  others  see  how  the  people 
of  Rus.sia.  Poland.  Bulgaria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  realized  their  ambition  to 
have  the  use  of  land  the  doctrine  spreads. 
Guns  and  billions  cannot  stop  this  move- 
ment— nothing  can  stop  it  except  to  have 
these  countries  that  we  are  helping  radi- 
cally change  their  economic  policy  and 
give  the  people  the  same  as  the  Russians 
give,  namely,  the  right  to  use  and  occupy 
land. 

Since  we  are  financing  certain  coun- 
tries with  large  landed  estates  amidst 
landless  millions,  we  ought  to  insist  they 
change  their  policy  and  make  it  possible 
for  their  citizens  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
same  right  to  land  as  is  promised  by  the 
Reds. 

We  could  well  afford  to  see  some  of  our 
money  go  fo^  the  purchase  of  these  large 
landed  estates,  to  permit  the  landless  to 
occupy  and  use  them.  As  we  have  spent 
our  money  so  far,  the  threat  of  commu- 
nLsm  has  not  been  in  the  least  degree 
lessened.  Armed  forces  will  not  settle 
the  question  but  it  could  be  settled  if 
our  statesmen  understood  that  economic 
conditions  and  pres.sure  of  population 
cannot  be  permanently  remedied  with 
guns. 

It  is  true  that  we  may  have  another 
world  war — but  we  do  not  need  to  have 
it.  If  we  do  have  a  war  and  win  again 
as  we  have  in  two  World  Wars,  we  will 
still  not  have  a  settlement  that  will  bring 
lasting  peace.  There  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  no  peace  in  this  world  as  long 
as  a  few  individuals  own  the  lands  and 
the  millions  are  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  ownership. 

In  this  country  46  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens own  their  homes  and  with  more  help 
from  the  Government  this  percentage 
must  be  increased.  A  country  like  ours 
does  not  feel  the  pinch  of  expanding 
populations  as  older  countries  do,  but 
we  must  be  on  the  alert  and  keep  oppor- 
tunities open  for  more  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  own  homes — if  we 
do,  there  will  not  be  and  cannot  be  any 
serious  threat  from  any  "ism." 

If  my  diagnosis  of  the  success  of  com- 
munism is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is,  we 
can  go  about  the  Job  of  establishing 
world  peace  in  a  way  that  will  not  con- 
sume another  $97,000,000,000  with  no 
known  beneficial  results. 


Some  say  we  have  no  right  to  dictate 
to  other  governments  what  their  land 
policy  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  to  be.  That 
is  true  enough,  but  if  we  are  to  keep 
dumping  billions  on  billions  of  our 
money  into  those  countries  we  should 
have  some  control  over  the  spending.  If 
these  countries  will  not  take  our  advice, 
well  and  good,  but  they  should  be  given 
to  understand  that  neither  will  they  take 
any  more  of  our  money. 

Because  of  the  belief  I  have  in  what  is 
necessary  to  establish  content  among  the 
various  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  I 
have  consistently  voted  against  all  ap- 
propriations for  the  Marshall  plan.  It 
appears  plain  to  me  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  billions  is  an  utter  waste  of  money, 
and  that  the  thing  we  are  doing  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  the 
contentment  and  peace,  but  will  prolong 
the  struggle  of  the  people  for  land.  In- 
stead of  stopping  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, it  will  increase  it.  No  better 
example  of  this  can  be  found  than  in 
China,  where  our  two  billion  jpent  down 
the  drain  and  only  increased  the  ardor 
of  the  people  of  China  for  the  Commu- 
nist cause.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
National  Chinese  Government  to  devise 
a  land  policy,  and  if  we  ever  did  advise 
it,  it  was  not  carried  out.  As  the  Com- 
munist armies  advanced,  the  national 
land  system  behind  the  armies  was  up- 
rooted, and  lands  were  parceled  to  the 
people.  They  are  on  that  land  now.  and 
with  that  desire  satisfied,  they  are  not 
much  concerned  with  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment supplants  the  old  National 
Government. 

The  national  government  could  have 
become  as  solidly  fixed  with  the  millions 
of  China  as  the  Communist  government 
is  now,  had  the  Nationalists  granted 
what  the  people  were  fighting  for.  The 
national  government  did  not  do  so  and 
was  defeated.  Once  having  had  a  taste 
of  the  right  to  occupy  and  use  the  soil  the 
people  of  China  will  never  go  back  to  the 
former  regime. 

I  do  not  want  to  criticize  the  State 
Department  too  severely  as  I  realize  they 
know  more  about  the  situation  than  I  do. 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  m  spending  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  spend  it  to  support  governments 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  taken  over 
by  a  communistic  regime.  We  have  so 
far  gone  in  blindly  to  support  the  Dutch 
against  the  people  of  Indonesia,  to  sup- 
port the  Greek  Government,  to  support 
the  Italian  Government,  without  in  any 
way  demanding  that  these  countries 
change  their  economic  poUcies. 

The  State  Department,  obviously,  does 
not  understand  what  makes  commu- 
nism a  driving  force.  The  communistic 
drive  can  be  halted  if  the  people  lined 
up  with  that  cause  are  given  what  they 
want— what  they  are  fighting  for— the 
right  to  occupy  and  use  land,  without 
passing  tribute  for  that  right. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  his  speech  at 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  this  Government 
said.  "The  people  in  this  Government  will 
always  get  what  they  want."  That 
should  be  a  good  doctrine  in  other 
countries. 
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SUp  CMstnKtiMi  M  tiic  Pacific  Cms! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN.  JR. 

oy  CAurfMUiU 
Of  THX  HOUSX  OP  MPKBBSirTATTVlS 


Friday.  AuQiist  12,  1949 

Ur  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Subcommittet  on  MariUnc  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Mtrchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  had  under  con- 
«iileriition  H.  R  4190.  a  Ull  U>  providt 
for  the  alloration  of  slitp-eonstructioa 
contracts.  The  hearinf;*  were  recently 
concluded.  A  number  of  endorsements 
requesting  favorable  consideration  of 
S.  R.  4190  were  forwarded  to  the  com- 
•nd  appear  in  the  record  of  its 
There  were,  however,  a  great 
number  of  similar  endorsements  which 
were  not  forwarded  in  time  to  receive 
inch  consideration.  Accordingly.  In  or- 
der that  they  may  appear  as  a  part  of 
the  records  of  the  House.  I  am  expending 
By  remarks  in  the  Ricoao  and  including 
the  telegrams,  letters,  and  resolutions. 
They  are  the  following: 

OOMPTON.  CAJLI7..   AUffUSt  3,  t»4$. 

Con^csMinAn  John  J.  .\Li.n(.  Jr.. 
Uotu*  Office  ButUHng. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
OoaaptOB  Ctty  Council  urges  pasngc  H.  R. 
«1M  far  bait  tntcmt  of  Nation. 

K.  B.  Dou«LA*s.  Citif  Manmgtr. 

LrvxaMOBX.  Cauf..  August  2,  194$. 
■on.  Jcmm  J.  Aixsm,  Jr . 

Wattiington.  D.  C: 
We  uncently  rcqticrt  you  a  "do  paaa"  on 
B.  R.  bill  4190. 

Crrr  CavwctL.  Crrr  or  Lrvsaifcas.  Cauw. 

Hatwaiv.  Caut.,  July  19.  1949. 
ICaaLHANT  MABin  and  PisHcans  CcMMrrrza, 
ifo««<  of  MteprtKntattves, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Bayward  City  OouncU  mtOonm  H.  R.  41901 
a  bill  to  allocata  ablpboUdlng  work  to  w«ct 
eoaat.     Solicit  your  support  of  bill. 

Mayor  Act  Pwnxxp*. 


PnfOLB.  Caljv  ,  August  2.  1949. 

MAaXXB    AJ(D     PiSMBUBS     CoMMfT- 


Washin^on.  D.  C: 
Tfa*  Plnol*  City  CouivcU  at  Plnote,  Calif.. 
raquast  a  "do  paas"  on  bill  H.  R.  4190. 

Cabbib  IfooBB,  City  CUrk. 

Crrr  or  Kl  Sescivoo.  August  4.  1949. 
MaacHAKT  MAaxMK  and  PuMxam  CoMMrrrxs, 
McmM  of  MtpiMmtativrs. 

Wmsfiinffton.  D.  C: 
City  CouncU.  city  of  B  Sactmdo.  Calif  .  ba- 
!••««•  H.  R.  4190  to  b«  daslnbl*  iaglalatton 
raapactfully  requasU  your  support. 
Vicro*  D   McCaxtht. 

Cttf  CUrk. 

OaxiAjn.  Cauf..  Au§UMt  f.  JM». 
jjLOi.  Jr.. 

OtfMButUiMt.  «r«M«Rf«on.  D.  C: 

way 
_  .         In 
41M.     niipmiliu  laperta  Mnt 
I  on  prograM.     Kaap  up  th«  good  work. 
Labob's  Lbasvb  roa  PoLmcAi.  Bbdcatiow. 


PLaMAMTnN.  Cauf  .  August  2.  1949. 
ICiacBAjrr  MAai.Ni  aJ(o  Puhxbizs  CoMMrrrza, 
Bcmtt  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C: 
PiMuanton  City  Council  urgently  request 
"do  pass"  on  H.  R.  4100 

Matt  JOBOKWaKW, 

City  Clerk. 

Vaixxjo.  Cauf.,  Augtist  4.  1949. 
IfaacRAirT  Maunx  km  Pibhxbiwb  CoMMrrrBS, 
House  of   Reffresentativea. 

Washington.  DC 
The  Vallejo  City  Council  Is  regular  session 
ofllclally  spprores  B.  R.  4190  sod  asks  the 
committee  to  do  pass  the  bill. 

Mblttm  P  BxroKJ. 

City  Clerk. 

SAOtAMENTO,  Caltf  ,  August  2,  1949. 
Hon.  JoRW  J.  ALLmx,  Jr., 

Ham»€  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Tbc  Saeram«nto  City  Council  at  its  meeting 
on  date  of  July  aS.  1949.  unanimously  adopted 
a  motion  requesting  a  "do  pass"  on  H.  R. 
4190.  which  bill  would  allocate  shipbuilding 
wcvk  to  the  west  coast. 

H.  O.  DKirroM. 

City  Clerk. 

aAtrSALrro,  Calif  .  Julv  29.  1949. 

MxaCHAMT  ICaSINX  and  P»HKXIB1  COMMTrrXB, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Tbe  City  of  Saoaallto  CouncU   refuses   a 
"do  paaa "  on  H.  R.  4190. 

Ambi.ix  L.  Smtth, 

City  Clerk. 

AocosT   1.    1949 

MXXCHANT    MABINB    AND    PBHIXIXS 

CoMMrrrxs. 

Uouae  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
CK.NTi.tUKit:  Tba  Fraano  City  Commission 
In  regxiiar  meeting  asaembled  on  Thursday. 
the  28th  day  of  July  1949.  went  on  record  In 
favor  of  passage  of  H.  R.  4190.  a  bUl  to  al- 
locate shipbuilding  to  the  west  coast,  and 
directed  me  to  raqueat  your  honorable  com- 
ailttaa  to  support  tha  paaaage  of  said  bill. 
Raapectfully  yours, 

Crrr  Clxxx. 

Cm  C9  Sam  Paxlo.  Calif  . 

August  3,  1949. 

IflBCHANT    llAXINB    AND    FiSHXBIXS 

CoMMrrrxB. 
Momsa  of  Reprtsentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
OBMTLXMXif:  Tha  City  CouncU  of  the  City 
at  San  Pablo  went  on  record  at  their  meet- 
ing of  Augu&t  1.  as  raquxstlng  that  tha  H.  R. 
4190  be  passad. 

We  feel  that  It  la  definitely  of  Interaat  to 
our  district. 

Tours  ?ery  truly. 

Omixuux  Tuaxo.  Cify  Clerk. 

CiTT  or  Saw  Bauito,  Calif  . 

July  30.  1949 
Bon.  JoHW  J.  Allbic. 

Member  of  Congress,  Bousm  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Six:  PoUowlng  Is  a  copy  of  telegram 
forwarded  to  the  Merchant  Marina  and  Plah- 
arlaa  Commlttca  concerning  H.  R.  4190: 

"■•■paatfully  urge  'do  pass'  action  on  H.  R. 
41M. 

"CiTT  OoowdL.  Saw  Batmo .  CALrr."* 
Tba  mambars  of  tba  council   have  asked 
OM   to  azpraas   tbalr   appreciation   at   your 
afforta  In  Introducing  thla  btU  to  tba  Bousa. 
ctfuily  yours. 

CiTT  cv  Bam  Bbuno, 
Baltw  S.  Wooubam.  Clfy  Clerk. 


OaLT  Crrr,  Calif..  July  29.  1949. 
John  J.  Allxm.  Jr., 
Seventh  Congressional  Dt-itriet, 

Wa.ihington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  SIX:  The  following  wlra  was  sent  to 
the   Merchant    Marine   and    Plsherlea   Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  2g.  1949: 

"Tba  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Daly  City 
wishes  to  endoraa  and  earnestly  urges  the 
paaaaga  of  B.  B.  4190,  bill  providing  for  the 
allocation  of  seme  of  the  Nation's  shipbuild- 
ing work  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
"Sincerely. 

"Crrr  or  Dalt  Crrr  Coumcil." 
Tours  tnily. 

B.  C.  Roaa,  City  Clerk. 

Rbdwood  Crrr,  Calif..  July  29.  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Allxn.  Jr.. 

CongressTnan,  Seventh  District,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAK  CoaeaBSMAN:  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  BadWoeU  City.  Calif.,  at  their  mept- 
ing  last  night  endorsed  bill  H.  R.  4190. 
and  I  have  today  wired  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Plsheries  Committee  as  follows: 

"City  Council.  City  of  Redwood  City.  Calif., 
urges  approval  and  passage  bill  H.  R.  4190, 
allocating  shipbuilding  work  to  tbe  PaclSc 
coast.  We  feel  passage  of  this  bill  Is  vital  to 
this  area." 

This  was  done  in  cooperation  with  several 
city  councils  and  board  of  supervisors  In  the 
bay  area.     This  for  your  Information. 
Tours  very  truly. 

R.  S.  Dooez.  Ctfy  Clerfe. 

In  the  Board  oi  Super^'lsors  of  Contra  Costa 
County.  State  of  CallXornla,  Monday.  July 
18.  1949.  Present:  Hon.  W.  J.  Buchanan, 
chairman 

In  the  matter  of  endorsement  of  H.  R. 
4190,  pending  In  the  United  States  Congress. 

Whereas  H.  R.  4190.  s  bill  to  allocate  ship- 
building work  to  the  west  coast,  la  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsheries  Commit- 
tee of  the  nouaa.  aald  bill  having  been  in- 
troduced by  Rapreaentatlve  John  J.  Allen, 
Jr.,  of  the  Seventh  California  District;  and 

This  t>oard  having  fully  considered  said 
bill,  and  on  motion  of  Supervisor  Ripley, 
seconded  by  Supervisor  Taylor.  It  Is  by  the 
board  ordered  tbst  thla  beard  go  on  record 
as  approving  said  bill,  and  that  same  be  fa- 
vorably considered  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plsheries  Committee  of  the  House  and 
by  the  United  States  Congress;  and 

Tha  clerk  of  this  bo«i-d  la  autbcriacd  and 
dlractad  to  wlra  Hon.  John  J.  Allxn.  Jr., 
lUprsaanUUve,  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plsheries  Committee  of  tha  board  s  ap- 
proval of  said  bill. 

The  foregoing  order  Is  passed  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  tward. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  an  order  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  said  board  of  suparrlaara 
on  the  date  aforeaald. 

Wltaaaa  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  board 
of  supatvlBura.  affixed  this  2Sth  day  of  July 
1949 

IBBAL)  W.  T.  Paasch.  Clerk. 

By  R.  M.  BiLLXci. 

i>epury    Clerk. 

Crrr  or  Lonq  Bkach.  Calif., 

August  9.  1949. 
ICbkthamt  Maximx  and  PisHxxixa  CoMMrrrxx, 
HoHsa   of    Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
City  Council  of  Long  Beach  unanimctuly 
adopted   a  motion   urging  a  "do  paaa"   on 
H.  R.  4190. 

C.  O.  RoaxasaBT,  Ctty  Clerk. 
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LoDi.  Calif.,  August  5,  1949. 
Hon.    John   J.    Ai-lxn.   Jr. 

House   of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  Sa:  On  behalf  of  tbe  city  council  of 
this  city.  I  am  wiring  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  request- 
ing fAvnrable  action  by  that  committee  on 
H.  R.  4190.  relating  to  allocation  of  ship 
building  work  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  appreciate  your  eflforts  to  return  ship 
building  to  our  west  coast  communities. 
Sincerely, 

H.  D.  Weu-ex.  City  Manager. 

CoNCOKO.  Calif.,  Juiy  26,  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Allxn,  Jr., 

Seventh  Congressional  District, 
Wa.thington,   D.   C: 
City   council    of   Concord,    Calif.,   approve 
paaaage  of  H.  R.  4190  and  urge  your  support. 
W.  E.  Ballxmcex,  City  Clerk. 

Shiptaxo  and  Maxikx  Shop 

Laboxxxs.  Local  886. 
Oakland.  Calif..  July  26,  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.. 
House  Ojjice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAX  Congxessman  Allen:  Por  3rour  in- 
formation, our  local  union  took  official  ac- 
tion at  our  July  22,  1949.  meeting  to  dis- 
patch the  following  telegram  to  the  com- 
mittee handling  your  resolution  4190: 

'We  urge  your  honorable  body  to  take  fav- 
orable action  on  H.  R.  4190.  It  is  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  and  preservation 
of  Axistlng  shipyard  facilities  and  personnel 
that  this  resolution  be  passed." 

Hoping  this  action  by  our  union  will  as- 
sist In  passage  of  tbe  meaaure  and  If  we  can 
be  of  further  aasistance,  please  call  on  us. 
Very  truly  yours. 

T.  E.  GxoacK, 
CarrtMponding  and  Recording  Secretary. 


Redondo  Beach.  Calif.,  August  10.  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr., 

Hoiue  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Please  be  advised  that  the  city  council  of 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  has  officially  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  H.  R.  4190,  a  bUl  to  allo- 
cate shipbuilding  work  to  the  west  coast. 
EvAM  E.  PxTEXsoN,  City  Manager. 

AucusT   12,   1949. 
Ubbchamt  Maxinx  and  FiSHxaixs  CoMMrrrxE. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Petal uma  (Calif.)   City  Council  requesu  a 
"do  paaa"  on  H.  R.  4190. 

J.  S.  Woodson,  Mayor. 


i_ 


Thx  Boaxo  or  SiJPEXvisoas 

or  Maxin  Coontt, 
San  Rafaal.  Calif.,  August  9,  1949. 
Hon.  HtraxBT  B.  Scxnwxx, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mx.  Scxtdoxx:  At  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  held  this  date,  a 
letter  was  read  from  R.  J.  Brennan,  chair- 
man of  Labor's  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion of  Shipyard  Laborers,  local  886,  request- 
ing the  board  to  give  their  support  to  tha 
paaaage  of  H.  R.  4190,  a  bUl  to  allocate  ahlp- 
bulldlng  work  to  the  west  coast. 

The  clcr»t  was  then  directed  to  address  a 
letter  to  you  stating  that  the  board  approved 
the  passage  of  said  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Geo.  S.  Jonss.  Clerk. 


Will  United  States  Dairy  Cattle  Bt 
Purchased  for  Italy? 


Cotton  Production  n  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  livestock  people  are  In- 
quiring as  to  whether  or  not  Marshall 
plan  money  will  be  used  to  supply  dairy 
cattle  to  Italy. 

Wisconsin  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  largest  primary  dairy  cattle  mar- 
ket in  the  world,  and  shipments  of  foun- 
dation stock  have  gone  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Under  UNRA  thousands 
of  dairy  cattle  of  different  breeds  have 
been  shipped. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
letter  received  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration: 

ECONOBCIC  Coopxeation 

Administxatign, 
Washington,  D.  C.  August  10.  1949. 
Hon.  RxiD  F.  MtmBAT. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dxax  Mx.  Mukbat:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  4,  1949,  regarding  a  report 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  ECA  funds 
would  be  programed  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle  In  Canada  and  Holland  for  shipment 
to  Italy. 

Some  time  ago  the  BCA  mission  from  Italy 
submitted  a  request  for  a  procurement 
authorization  to  cover  the  purchase  of  Hol- 
steln  cattle  In  Canada.  At  that  time  we  dis- 
cussed this  request  at  some  length  with  a 
representative  of  the  Italian  delegation  and 
suggested  that  they  submit  full  details  re- 
garding the  plan  of  dairy-cattle  Improvement 
In  Italy,  of  which  such  imports  were  to  be  a 
part.  They  were  requested  at  that  time  to 
give  consideration  to  the  availability  of  cattle 
of  comparable  quality  In  the  United  States. 
Information  regarding  these  discussions  was 
transmitted  to  our  mission  in  Italy. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  no  further 
request  from  the  Italian  delegation  and  it 
appears  unlikely  at  this  time  that  their  re- 
quest will  be  renewed.  In  fact.  It  has  been 
reported  here  that  purchases  have  been  made 
In  Canada  for  export  to  Italy  with  funds 
other  than  those  supplied  by  BCA.  ECA  has 
not  authorized  the  use  of  any  funds  for  the 
importation  of  live  cattle  to  Italy.  If  the 
Italian  representatives  again  Indicate  an  In- 
terest In  utilising  BCA  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  dairy  cattle  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  Interests  of  United 
States  producers  will  t>e  considered  fully  be- 
fore any  procurement  authorization  la  Issued 
in  such  connection. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Italy  may  be  Im- 
porting cattle  from  Holland.  If  so,  this 
would  be  with  the  use  of  funds  other  than 
those  made  available  under  procurement 
authorizations  lasued  by  ECA. 

Tour  continued  interest  in  the  ECA  pro- 
gram Is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WOXIAM  C.  FOSTXX. 

Acting  Administrator. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEQL  F.  WHITE 

or  cALXPoaNxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  district  I  represent,  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  California,  lies  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Very 
often,  when  we  refer  to  our  valley  as  the 
richest  farming  area  in  the  world,  we 
are  accused  of  boasting,  but  actually  we 
are  merely  stating  the  facts.  Truly  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  Ninth  Cali- 
fornia District  in  particular,  is  a  miracle- 
land  for  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
A  traveler  through  the  Ninth  California 
District  is  amazed  at  the  endless  miles 
of  orchaid  lands,  and  vineyards,  and 
fields  of  vegetables,  and  rows  of  cotton. 

It  has  become  commonplace  for  the 
counties  of  the  Ninth  California  District 
to  be  listed  among  the  leading  agricul- 
tural counties  of  the  Nation  In  the  mat- 
ter of  production.  Our  latest  record  has 
been  set  as  the  leading  California  county 
in  the  production  of  cotton.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Fresno  Bee  of  Au- 
gust 6  illustrates  my  point: 

rXXSNO  IS  STATX'S  TOP  COTTON  COUNTT,  8BCOH0 
IN    NATION 

Presno  County  today  was  dlscloaed  aa  tba 
first  cotton -growing  county  of  California  and 
the  second  heaviest  producer  in  the  United 
States. 

A  compilation  of  cotton-growing  data  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  Presno  County  In  1948  produced  278.- 
402  bales  of  the  seed  and  fiber  crop. 

Alone  exceeding  the  Presno  County  total 
Is  MlasLssippl  County  In  Arkansas,  which  grew 
200.574  bales  last  year. 

ELern  County  Is  rated  second  In  California 
In  the  production  of  cotton,  with  275.533 
bales. 

Kem  County,  however,  tope  Presno  Coun- 
ty in  the  numtier  of  bales  glrjied,  with  281,- 
813  bales  to  Fresno's  283.355. 

Local  cotton  Industry  representatives  said 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  cotton  grown 
In  Presno  County  Is  trucked  to  B^em  County 
for  processing,  accounting  for  the  discrepancy 
In  the  department's  flgurea. 


Sodal  Secnrity  Revision  To  Increase  Bene- 
fits Is  a  Necessity  and  Should  Be  Done 
Witfaont  Delay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OP  Nxw  jcaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RHPR^ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1949 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
▼ision  of  the  social -security  law  so  that 
Increased  payments  may  be  paid  to  bene- 
ficiaries is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 
It  should  be  done  without  delay.  Ths 
necessities  of  those  who  come  within  the 
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law  la  UnmMllate.  Therefore.  Congresa 
iliouVl  act  immediately  to  relieve  them. 
niere  la  no  good  and  aulBcient  reason 
to  jiistify  further  delay.  If  It  Is  not 
acted  upoo  fay  Coogrcat  before  It  takes 
a  recesa  then  the  whola  cobject  wUl  go 
over  until  next  year.  This  will  mean 
that  probably  a  year  will  elapse  before 
any  addltlooal  help  becomes  available, 
■numlnff  that  the  bill  Is  passed,  and  I 
cartalnly  hope  It  will  be.  The  CommSt- 
tat  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  has  had 
tbe  matter  under  coniMumUon  for  ser- 
aval  months,  announces  that  it  is  ready 
t»  Bake  a  report  The  Rules  Commlt- 
!••  iteuld  Immediately,  as  soon  as  the 
HOI  Is  reported,  grant  a  rule  to  bring  It 
the  House  for  action  before  any 
Is  taken.  It  would  ba  •bameful. 
IB  any  opiaion.  for  Congreaa  to  recess 
without  taking  acuon  over  this  very  nec- 
«nry  revlakm  at  the  aodal-aeciu-ity  law. 

Tbe  eorrapoodenfce  which  I  receive 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  In- 
creasing benefits  to  the  aged  and  other 
bcneflciarles  coming  within  the  provl- 
of  the  present  law.  It  Is  impos- 
for  them  to  exist  on  any  proper 
standard  of  living,  with  the  meager  bene- 
flto  B«w  being  paid.  It  has  now  been 
It  years  since  there  was  any  general 
overhauling  of  the  law.  Since  that  time 
Uie  cost  of  living  has  reached  unparal- 
leled heights.  The  payments  of  the  act 
now  In  force  do  not  meet  the  need  that 
exists.  Purttaermore.  the  ttmlted  amount 
the  preaspt  teif  peniiUs  beneficiaries  to 
cam  to  add  to  the  irv'^ufflcient  amounts 
tbey  receive  Is  not  sufficient.  Certainly 
we  do  not  wish  our  aged  to  be  required 
to  live  on  a  substandard  basis.  Our  na- 
tlQPal  wealth  and  resources  have  been 
IMtorally  poured  out  to  aid  those  in  less- 
favored  countries  who  have  experienced 
the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  help  them,  but  there  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  neglect  or  overlook  the 
needy  on  our  own  land.  It  Is  our  bound- 
en  duty  to  care  for  them  In  a  way  that 
will  remove  the  actual  distress  they  now 
experience. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  bill 
soon  to  be  reported  will  also.  In  addition 
to  bwrtoslng  old-age  benefits,  increase 
the  number  of  persons  coming  within 
the  retirement  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  These  last-mentioned 
persons,  as  is  well  known,  receive  pay- 
ments upon  retirement  based  upon  their 
earnings  over  a  period  of  years  and  upon 
which  a  FMeral  tax  has  been  paid,  both 
by  them  and  the  employer.  The  addi- 
tional classes  of  workers  now  to  be 
brought  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
within  the  coverage  of  the  act  are  as 
follows:  Certain  classes  of  self-employed. 
State  and  local  foveramenta— subject  to 
agreement  by  the  States:  employees  of 
nonprofit  organizations ;  Federal  employ- 
ees not  now  covered;  domestic  servants 
aad  miscellaneous  categories.  The  total 
DHBkber  of  these  new  classes  will  be  ap- 
pgoodmately  11.500.000.  For  both  work- 
en  aad  employers  the  tax  rate  wUi  be 
1  percent  at  the  start  and  graduallj 
reaching  over  a  period  of  years  to  a  max- 
tn—TT  of  3  percent.  This  additional  cov- 
erage !•  most  apiwopnate. 

An  editorial  In  the  Courier -Post  news- 
paper of  Camden.  N.  J  .  on  Thursday. 


Augittt  11.  1949.  so  clearly  sets  forth  this 
whole  matter  that  I  have  Included  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks  in  accordance  with 
the  consent  of  the  House  granted  to  me 
It  reads  as  follows: 


SOCIAL  ■■CXTBiTT   BXVUMMt  COUL»  ■ 
TXAB 

After  many  months  of  deliberation  th« 
Houae  Wmy>  ajid  lii«ma  Coaunittee  bfta  a^^reed 
on  cluuign  In  Iht  ■ocUU-MCurlty  •tructure 
which.  If  adopted,  will  constltut*  lU  first 
general  overhauling  since  19M. 

Tbe  changes  in  some  respects  comply  fully 
with  thoes  Prtaldent  Truman  rseommcndcd 
In  bis  OMsnge  to  CongrMS.  In  others  they 
do  not. 

On  th«  highly  Important  question  of  In- 
creasing present  benefits,  the  committee  en- 
dorser Mr.  Truman's  proposal  for  minimum 
old-age  pensions  of  sas  a  month  instead  of 
the  present  $10,  minimum  family  benefits  of 
$150  Instead  of  $86.  and  scaled  incraaaM  all 
along  the  line  which  would  boost  benelits  80 
percent  on  the  averaRe. 

Tba  President's  proposal  to  lower  the  re- 
tirement age  for  women  from  65  to  60,  how- 
ever, la  rejected.  So  is  the  plan  to  Includs 
farmers  and  farm  workers — totaling  about 
9.000000 — In  the  social-security  system. 
Administrative  difficulties  are  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  latter  actltm. 

About  11.000.000  persons  would  be  added 
to  tlM  system,  however,  under  tlie  commit- 
tee's program.  These  would  Include  4.500.000 
self-employed.  4.000,000  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment workers  (subject  to  States  agree- 
ing ) ;  employees  of  nonprofit  organisations, 
numbering  600  000:  about  750.000  domestic 
sarvanu:  1,110.000  Federal  employees  not 
now  under  retirement  programs;  and  SOO,- 
000  m  miaceUaneous  categories. 

Otlter  UbcrUlalng  provisions: 

Old-age  benaftt  reclplenu  might  sam. 
witlftovt  JsopanUstag  their  payments,  up  to 
$60  a  month  laslead  eg  tlM  present  $14  90. 

Permanent  and  total  mssMlUj  would  brii^ 
benefits,  after  a  6-mcnth  waiting  period,  to 
workers  equal  to  those  they  would  have 
re    ived  on  reaching  retirement  sge. 

Veterans  would  be  credited  for  old-age 
benefits  for  their  mUltary  service  as  If  they 
had  been  employed  at  $100  a  month. 

In  order  to  meet  the  cost  uf  the  more  lib- 
eral benefit  program,  the  committee  pro- 
poses that  pay-roll  taxes  be  collected,  both 
from  workers  and  employers,  up  to  the  first 
S3.600  of  annual  Income  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent $3,000 

The  tax  rate  of  1  percent  wooM  rise  to  IS 
percent  next  January.  2  pereent  on  January 
1.  1963.  and  eventually  to  3  pereent.  In  all 
cases  on  both  worker  and  employer. 

The  oonunittce's  program,  as  announced 
by  ChainnaB  Oowbhtom,  Is  not  a  formal  fa- 
voraSle  report  of  a  bill,  but  agreemenu 
reached  on  major  features  at  a  bill  which 
will  be  drafted  and  reported  out  soon. 

Before  tiie  changes  can  become  law  they 
win  have  to  be  approved  by  both  House  and 
Senate,  and  because  of  the  leglslatlvs  pUs- 
up  In  both  branches  of  Congrsas.  Washing- 
ton fsels  titers  Is  lltUs  rtianne  ot  a  law  being 
pssssd  at  this  session. 

Tharc  Is  a  posalbUity  that  tbe  Hamm  may 
act  on  tiic  bill,  but  even  U  it  doea  the  Senate 
will  probably  want  to  hold  asteaaad  liaar- 
Inga  on  It  and  maJu  revisions  of  Ha  own.  or 
even  write  a  bill  of  Its  own. 

Hence  the  smphasia  being  placed  In  the 
Washington  storlsa  on  the  fact  that  tlia  com- 
mittee's announcement  doss  not  nirnsssillj. 
or  even  probably,  mean  the  changes  will  go 
into  effect  until  well  along  In  1960. 

It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  social-security 
psBStaaere  have  been  waiting  for  years  for  a 
man  nbeeal  program  and  that  there  Is  much 
justice  In  tbmiz  insistence  tiiat  benefits 
sly>uld  l>e  immediately  brought  up  to  a  seals 
riy  in  proportion  to  the 


cost  at  living.  Ouch  a  change  Is  already  long 
overdue. 

There  seems  little  prospect  now  that  Con- 
gress can  adjourn  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer at  the  earliest,  and  while  it  remains  in 
session  It  Is  still  fwsslble  to  push  s  social- 
security  bUl  through  this  year. 

ICuch  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to 
this  end.  despite  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
action  before  1950. 


WUl    State    Dcpartncat    Now    Recogiiize 
Ckiaese  G>innianists  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaoomiif 
W  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVB8 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  News  of  today 
entitled  "Don't  Recognize  Chinese  Reds": 

DOM "T  ■SCOONIZS  CHOnSS  tZDS 

When  the  smear,  the  whitewash  and  the 
window  dressing  are  eliminated  from  the 
State  Department's  white  paper  on  China 
policy.  It  can  be  seen  thst  the  seaentlal  iaeae 
between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  our  Oovem- 
ment  was  communism. 

Chiang  knew  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  Moscow -directed,  and  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Our  Government  Insisted 
he  could  and  should  do  business  with  them« 

Chiang  was  right.  Our  Oovernment  was 
wrong.  Great  damage  has  been  done  try  Its 
mistake.     But  what  do  we  do  now? 

The  basic  Issue  remains  unchanged.  It 
Is  communism.  Our  alternatives  are  to  op- 
pose It,  ss  we  are  doing  In  Europe,  or  to 
appease  It.  ss  we  have  done  and  are  doing 
Ln  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment wants  to  do.  It  wants  to  recognise  and 
do  business  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Dont  ask  us  why.    Ask  the  State  Department. 

American  policy  has  been  pointed  toward 
that  objective  for  4  years.  The  Marshall 
mission  was  designed  to  further  tiiat  par- 
pose.  The  Wedemeyer  report  was  suppraassd 
because  it  offered  an  alteraaUve  to  that  pro- 
gram. Oar  ofllcUl  attitude  was  revealed 
wlkea  ttte  Comjnunlsts  were  advancing  on 
Nanking  months  ago.  Although  our  Am- 
hassaOor  was  accredited  to  the  Nationalist 
Oovernment.  on  State  Department  orders  he 
did  not  follow  that  Oovernment  when  It 
fled  to  Canton.  He  remained  In  Communist- 
held  Nanking  and  attempted  to  establish 
relations  with  the  new  regime.  He  was  un- 
successful only  because  the  Communista 
weren't  ready  to  do  business  with  us. 

British  Foreign  MlnUter  Bevln  will  visit 
Washington  next  month.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  his  vtsit  Is  to  seek  to  ooordinaU 
American-Brltiah  policies  on  China.  That  la 
nothing  new.  The  state  Department  and 
tlM  British  Foreifn  OOke  tiave  been  lilanMs- 
Ing  the  subject  for  months  Mow  a  state- 
ment at  policy  may  be  In  the  ottng. 

Britain  wants  to  placate  the  Oonununista 
IX  It  can.  to  protect  British  lavastiMata  in 
.Shanghai  and  to  prevent  an  aSSask  opon  the 
crown  colony  at  Hong  Kong.  Why  the 
United  States  should  consent  to  be  tiM  cat's- 
paw  in  such  a  futile  venture  haan't  been  re- 
vsalsd.  But  we  may  be  sure  the  State  De- 
partment wUl  have  a  glib  answer  when  the 
tune  eoass  to  let  the  public  m  on  Its  Uiten- 
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Recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  conflrm  Russia's  title  to  Manchuria. 
It  would  give  Russia  another  vote  In  the 
Security  Council  and  In  the  Japanese  war 
settlement.  It  would  permit  the  fifth  col- 
umn In  China  to  obtain  the  things  it  needs 
to  complete  the  Communist  conquest  of  Asia. 

Congress  can  prevent  this.  If  It  will.  But 
It  ahould  act.  and  act  now,  by  serving  notice 
on  the  State  Department  by  Joint  resolution 
that  It  will  not  submit  to  any  such  betrayal 
of  American  mterests. 


GoTcrament  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday,  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent,  I  include  the  script 
of  a  radio- interview  broadcast  between 
Mr.  Lief  Eld  and  myself  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  and  to  include  therewith 
two  editorials  on  the  same  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  6  and  Augxist  10.  1949: 

Mr.  Em.  Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  radio  audience,  this  is  Lelf  Eld 
In  Washington  with  "Pro  and  Con."  To- 
night we  are  to  rtl^fluss  one  of  the  important 
changes  In  the  Gevernmcnt  recommended 
by  Herbert  Hoover,  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  MoBt  of  us  are  familiar  In 
0MMral  with  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Hoover  rniamlSiinn  which  are  designed 
to  make  the  opmtion  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Pederal  Government  more  ef- 
Aclent  and  more  economical. 

Pnaldent  Truman  has  strongly  urged 
of  major  portions  of  ttie  Hoover 
Ion  Report.  And.  in  the  Senate 
right  now,  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
one  of  the  most  isnportant  of  these  reor- 
ganization plans — the  recommendation  by 
PtaMtent  Truman  that  a  Department  of 
^f%tfw  be  established  to  handle  matters  of 
education,  health,  and  social  security.  In 
the  studio  tonight  to  discuss  this  recom- 
mendation Is  Congressman  Chit  HoLinn-n. 
Democrat,  of  California,  who  la  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
tlve  and  Executive  Branches  of  Gov- 
it. 

wUl  this  ieoposal  become  effective. 


geoposal 
jasBJi? 


Mr.  HounKLD.  Under  the  reorganlaatlon 
law  the  proposal  to  create  a  new  Cabinet 
post  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Welfare 
wtll  become  law  on  August  20  unices  one  of 
tbe  Houses  of  Congress  objects. 

Mr.  Em.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  thin 
reorganisation  proposal  may  be  objected  to? 

Mr.  HounsLD.  Tta.  Leif.  there  la  a  possi- 
bility, The  Sena  to  Expenditures  Committee 
has  already  passed  an  adverse  resolution.  I 
doubt  whether  the  full  Senate  wUl  approve 
such  a  resolution,  but  certainly  it  could 
happen. 

Mr.  Em.  But  why.  If  the  reorganisation 
plan  which  Involves  a  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  wns  recommended  by  twth 
a  Republican,  former  President  Hoover,  and 
by  President  Truman,  why  would  there  be 
opposition?  Actually  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Is  nonpartisan.  Isn't  It? 

B€r.  Houmu).  Yes.  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Is  nonpartisan,  but  it's  still  •  compli- 
cated question.  Lelf.  It  boils  down  to  this— 
many  organisations  have  confused,  for  one 
reason  or  anotlm.  the  debate  over  national 
health  insurance  With  the  President's  plan 


to  reorganise  tlie  Oovcmmait.  Aetually.  ot 
course,  they  are  two  completely  separate 
Itsms. 

Mr  Em.  Where  does  the  opposition  come 
from.  Mr.  HounxLO? 

Mr.  HoLxroLD.  Well,  generally  tb»  forces 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program  are  also  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Em.  For  example? 

Mr.  HouracLD.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation is  one  of  the  major  opponents. 

Mr.  Em.  What  do  you  feel  Is  the  real  issue 
tovolved? 

Mr.  HouriKU).  It  Is  vital.  I  think,  tliat  we 
have  a  Pederal  department  with  Cabinet 
rank  primarily  concerned  with  the  funda- 
mental human  problems  that  are  the  ciilef 
concern  of  people  today — their  health,  edu- 
cation, security,  and  general  well-being. 
This  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  issue  of 
national  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Em.  But  doesn't  the  Pederal  Security 
Agency  handle  those  human  problems  now? 

Mr.  HoLiFTXLD.  Yes:  to  some  extent,  Leif, 
but  It  doesn't  have  a  completely  integrated 
operation  which  would  be  economical  In 
terms  of  money,  time,  and  effort.  You  see, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  la  like  Topsy — 
it  Just  grew  It  Is  a  loose  collection  of  bu- 
reaus and  Pederal  agencies  wluch  have  little 
coordination  because  they  were  set  up  piece- 
meal and  grew  separately.  What  we  need  to 
solve  the  problem  today  in  this  field  is  a 
thoroughly  reorganized  set-up  that  will  give 
us  the  benefit  of  good  administration  at  all 
levels 

Mr  Em.  I  thought  that  the  Pederal  Secu- 
rity Agency  was  only  a  recent  tiling.  Why 
does  It  need  to  be  reorganized  now,  Mr. 
Holifleld? 

Mr.  HoLxroELS  In  11)37  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  a  commission  to  survey  the  Gov- 
ernment's administrative  work.  It  reported 
tiiat  the  Government  was  in  a  sad  muddle 
of  overlapping  responsibility  and  adminis- 
trative  weakness.  It  Is  true  that  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1939  Improved  this  situa- 
tion by  establishing  the  Pederal  Security 
Administration.  But  It  wasn't  enough.  And 
the  weaknesses  in  organization  have  become 
apparent  tiirough  the  stress  and  strain  of. 
first,  the  war,  and  now  of  our  Jet-propulsion 
sge 

The  1939  act  did  seek  to  consolidate  the 
bureaus  having  similar  functions  and  to 
eliminate  those  which  had  become  unneces- 
sary But  more  than  half  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral services  in  the  field  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  are  still  scattered  among  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Por  instance,  various  aspects 
of  care  of  the  blind  are  now  divided  among 
seven  Government  agencies  or  departments. 

Mr.  Em.  Situations  like  that  must  be  con- 
fusing to  the  people  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  help. 

Mr.  HoLiFiKLD.  It's  confusing  to  every- 
body. Leif.  It  is  difficult  for  the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  helped,  and  It  is  difficult 
for  the  Government  workers  who  are  trying 
to  do  a  good  Job.  You  know,  sometimes  our 
Federal  Government,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
working  as  a  team  to  achieve  some  goal,  is 
more  like  a  baseball  team  with  nine  players 
and  nine  managers  than  lUce  a  team  with 
nine  players  and  one  manager. 

Mr.  Em.  Well,  I  don't  tliink  a  team  with 
nine  managers  would  t)e  able  to  wm  many 
games. 

Mr.  HounsLD.  Of  course  not.  Bat 
when  Government  agencies  and  Government 
services  grew  up  piecemeal  it  Is  a  wonder  that 
things  work  out  as  well  as  they  do.  One 
of  the  ynriairtng  things  sbout  Government 
reform  is  that  everybody  professes  to  be  for 
a  streamlined  organlaation.  but  when  speci- 
fle  streamlining  programs  are  made,  there 
Is  always  a  slaabla  group  somewhere  which 
keUsees  it  can  do  tiettn  under  tlie  old  sys- 


tem then  under  a  new  one.  Also,  quite  often 
the  attitude  Is:  "These  things  are  for  other 
people  but  not  for  me." 

Mr.  Em.  What  are  some  of  the  specific 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  against 
formation  of  a  Department  of  Welfare? 

Mr.  HoLinzu).  Well.  I  tliink  the  real 
opposition  has  notiiing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Let's  be  frank 
about  this.  The  foes  of  the  measure  are 
equally  frank  in  their  private  conversationis. 
They  feel  that  If  the  Department  of  Welfare 
were  authorized  and  Mr.  Oscar  Swing  ap- 
pointed to  tlie  post,  be  would  attract  more 
favorable  publicity  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
President's  national  health  program. 

Mr.  Em.  Granting  tiiat  this  lias  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  still 
I  think  our  listeners  would  like  to  know 
your  answer  to  that  charge.  Congressman 
HoLinxLo. 

Mr  HoLiriKLO.  Well,  Lelf.  I  think  there 
Is  an  answer.  Who  is  the  major  advocate  of 
national  health  instvance?  It  is  President 
Trunmn.  Natm^ly,  Oscar  Ewlng  as  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  favors  the  Presi- 
dent's health  program.  The  President  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  appoint  him  if  he 
did  not  support  tlie  program.  But  tiie  op- 
ponents of  health  Insurance — and  tbey  arc 
spending  millions  a  year  in  propaganda — 
like  to  talk  about  the  perils  of  prnpsgsnds 
from  a  Department  of  Welfare.  The  truth 
is  that  the  law  is  very  explicit  in  limiting 
publicity  activities  of  Government  officials 
and  agencies.  The  Secretary  of  a  Eiepart- 
ment  of  Welfare  would  be  more  strictly  con- 
trolled tiian  a  Pederal  Security  Administra- 
te', since  he  would  have  direct  control  over 
agencies  involved  in  such  possible  activity, 
and  thus  would  be  directly  responsible  for 
their  actions.  The  new  plan  offers  more  con- 
trol over  alleged  propaganda,  not  less. 

Mr.  Em.  What  are  some  otiier  arguments 
involved.  Mi-    Houftbld? 

Mr.  Holifixu).  The  record  will  sliow 
that  the  principal  objection  to  the  creation 
of  a  Welfare  Department  stems  from  leaders 
of  the  organized  medical  prof>>sslon  tlirougb 
the  medium  of  tho  American  Medical  .Asso- 
ciation. The  AMA  it  seems.  Is  fearful 
that  the  new  Department  of  Welfare  is  Just 
a  grand  scheme  for  promoting  socialised 
medicine.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  President  Truman  favors  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  health  insurance 
(Which  is  certainly  not  socialized  medicine) 
but  whatever  decisions  are  to  be  made  for  the 
improvement  of  medical  care  will  be  made 
by  the  Congress.  The  Department  of  Wel- 
fare created  by  the  President  tiirough  the 
reorganization  plan  will  carry  on  existing 
activities  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency — 
activities  already  prescribed  by  law.  It  Is 
unfortunate  and  rather  ironic  that  the  medi- 
cal profession,  which  above  every  other  calling 
is  intimately  concerned  with  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  individual,  should  be  so 
blindly  opposed  to  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. 

Prematurely,  and  unwisely,  the  AMA 
by  this  opposition  is  trying  to  create  a  test 
case  on  national  health  insurance — an  iasus 
not  Involved  in  the  present  plan.  Already 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1949.  the  AMA 
has  expended  $508.397 — more  than  half  a 
million  dollars — for  lobbying  activities 
against  a  Government  program  of  health  in- 
surance. The  AMA  slush  fund,  built  up 
by  a  S35  levy  on  each  doctor  in  the  organiza- 
tion, now  amounts  to  almost  $2,000,000. 

This  is  lobbying  with  a  vengence.  It  makes 
the  five-percenters  and  other  would-be  sales- 
men of  influence  look  like  small  potato^ 
Mr.  Em.  Mr.  Hounzu>,  Senator  Tatt 
stated  that  the  Welfare  Department  plan 
violated  the  Hoover  Commission 
datlons,  chiefly  because  It  did  not 
for  the  United  Medical  Administration. 
Bfr.  HounsLD.  Mr.  Hoover  stated 
gorically  that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  i 
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an   Important   step   tn   tlM 


ricbt  tflrvctloo. 

wbolcbcart- 

tiM  Tmtt  arfu- 

tmet,  atnator  Taft 

a  a  DcpartHMBt  «<  WcUara  la 

It  ataooM  to  a 

wttH  a 

dw  aacrvtary  tn  cbarg*  of  Ttrfoally  Independ- 
ent aubctepartinenta  of  bealtli.  educatkm. 
and  mcvrltj.  He  ■pedflcaUy  aatd  that  be  tw- 
at 


Ha  InXarred  that,  tj  (aiUii«  to  laaat  hia  re- 
in   tlua   raapaet.   BiaMnlMttnn 
■o.   1  a^la  waa  la  Ttolatlon  of  tha 

Mr.  Bbi  !'*•  baard  tiMt  aigninent.  Can 
you  cammmat  on  it? 

Mir.  BatiraLB.  flanafior  Tattb  propoaal 
VMM   tot  a   dlraet   violation   of   tba    baale 

ot  aiacutlTe  oMoatHMBt.  ot  tta 
ooauBandatlon  tor  a  Dapartmank 
flf   WaMava.   And   cf    Mr.    Boorar**    parsonal 


It.  aa  tba 

out.  require  au- 
•ty  to  ba  located  tn  tha 
department  head.  «lw  can  organlaa  bia  da- 
kt,  ^Mtt^itm  dutlaa.  and  ba  held  fully 
!•  tba  Praatdant  and  tba  Con- 
itabliatunent  of  a  Dapaataaant  at 
WaUara  wUi  brtn(  tba  welfare  aatlTttlaa  at 
tba  Oufinaiil  into  a  mm*  iAetant  and 
up-to  data  admin  la  trati^a  airaiifainaiit. 
I  Mr.  Bid.  Tba  amatttun  waa  made  repeatedly 
•I  romaaittaa  luailim  tbat  tha  Public  Health 
Banlaa  to  autoevdInMad  to  tba  Social  Sacurtty 
Admlnlatrattoo  In  tba  PMaral  Security 
Acaacy.  and  would  ba  avan  mora  aubject  to 
domination  tn  a  Depailmaiit  of  Welfare. 

Mr.  WaurtMLO.  I'm  glad  you  ralaed  tbat 
point.  The  Public  Health  Sanrloa  baa  grown 
faatar  dtirlng  lu  9  yaara  In  tba  Padaral 
aactirity  A^uej  than  In  all  the  reat  of  Ita 
>(»«  biatory.  Today  It  to  by  far  tba  largaat 
unit  la  tba  agency .  with  17.000  amployaaa  aa 
compared  with  13.000  (or  tba  Social  Security 
Artmlntatratloo. 

ot  the  Public  Health  SerTlce  are 
astanalTa,  account  for  more  money  ad- 
mtntatrativaly.  and  affect  aaara  people.  It  la 
to  aay  tbat  tlw  Ban  it  a  or  any 
la  auhoMteaftad  to  or  domt« 
by  tiM  Sootal  aaeurlty  Adminiatratkm 
or  any  of  tta  proframa. 

Mr.  Km.  Thia  baa  baan  vary  IniormatlTe. 
Mr.  RocjFisLo.  I've  been  dotn^  a  little  clock 
watcbinx  and  wa  bare  )uat  about  enough 
laft  for  you  to  anm  op  tba 
wblcbyoa 

Oapart- 
it  otf  IPaUaiw  in  tba 

hr.    HouvBLD.  Tba    Oovammant    la    now 
m  a  multitude  ot  activltlaa  wbich 
aCact  tba  welfare  of  erary  American  citizen — 
ity,  baaltb.  adueatkm— otb«  ac- 
Ibat  Involve  balpfng  our  poopla.  oon- 

ot  Adding  new  aettettlaa.  Tba  Oov- 
amment  la  already  acting  In  tbaaa  flalda  by 
aongraaalonal  autboriaation.  But  thara  ta  no 
tbat  ta  reaponatble.    There  la  no 

In  cbacga  of  tbaaa  aeuntlaa.  to  aaa 
tbat  tbay  are  aAalaot  and  do  not  ovarlap  or 
fmnet.  Tba  plan  I  advoeata  la  pralty  eb- 
Mooft.     Put  opa  dapartmant  In   nfcarga  o< 

charpa  ai  tbat  dapartmmt.  Pu  tba  raapooai- 
bdity  for  #OlBg  a  good  job  and  cutting  aa- 
Wa  have  a  cabinet  puat  (or  tba  man 
la  oftoat  cootfcrned  wttb  our  natural  ra- 
I  tbIBft  tbat  human  raaourom  ara 
to  ra<u  U)  the  Cablaat 
with  natural  raamvaaa   Certainly  pao- 


Importast  than 


In  my  opinion,  tba  Department  of  Waif  are 
plan  la  tba  aombar  oao  plan  ot  n 
Uon. 

Ttota  plan  will  achtc 
aoogbt  by  President 
for  moat  than  a  quarter  ot  a  eantory  by  laad- 
lac  vapacaentativea  of  both  political  partlea. 

The  enactment  of  this  plan  will  be  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  baalc  principle  of  our 
democracy — that  tba  welfare  and  aaeurlty  of 
tiM  Individual  la  tba  panaaovnt  raaponal- 
btuty  of  fowanuMnt. 

.   Tbat  la  my  eaae  for  eatabllahlng  a  Depart* 
amat  of  Walfara. 

(Prom  the  WaablngtoB  Poat  of  August  6. 
1M0| 
■aoaCANIZATIOM  cmcK 
Rejection  by  tha  I 
mlttee  of  the  PrcaMnA'S  Ifow  1 1 
Plan  creating  a  naw  Dapartmant  at  Welfare 
la  a  foretaata  of  trouble  ahead.    Por  It  la 
certain  to  lead  to  a  lively  debate  in  the  Senate 
over   the    propoaal    to    tranafer    tba    Public 
Health  Service,  along  with  moat  of  the  other 
functiona  of  the  Pederal  Security  Agency,  to 
the    new   department.     If    an    adverae    vote 
from  the  floor  preventa  the  TTaaldOlU  from 
carrying  out   hia   program,   the  chaacoa  of 
tmooth  sailing  for  other  pending  reorganisa- 
tion plana  embodying  changes  of  a  contro- 
vervtal  nature  will  be  seriously  Impaired. 

The  argumenta  In  favor  of  giving  the  Ped- 
oral   Security   Agency   departmental   sutua 
to  ua  compelling,  both  baoaooo  of  Its 
and  the  Importance  of  Ita  acttrttlea  In 
the  field  of  social  Insurance,  health,  and  edu- 
cation.    Wa   alao   believe   that    If    the    new 
agency  la  to  funetlon  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency. It  abottld  ba  given  jurisdiction  over 
health  sti  iluoi  blihll  are  eloaaly  Interrelated 
with  o^oeadkM  aad  security      To  set  up  an 
Indepondmt  OBttOd  Health  Service,  aa  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoover  Cpmmlaslon.  would 
seriously  cripple  the  propoaed  Department  of 
Welfare.     Par.  aa  Maaara.  Acbeoon.  Aiken,  and 
Row*.  aU  nwmbaraoC  tba  1 
atatadlnai 
ba  an  espert  to  understand  that  an  tndlvld- 
ual'a  health,  education,  and  security  are  in- 
ble      •     •     •     The     tntatvolattansbtp 
Inierdapcndcnce  of  baaltb.  atfoeatlon. 
and  security  are  equally  self-evident  when  wa 
deal  with  governmental  iiipiiilnaliiiii  as  when 
we  dlacuaa  the  well-being  ot  tba  Individual.'* 
Manes,  they  concluded  tbat  TTiTtflmHV"'  at 
tba  Pederml  level   in   heiUth.  adoeatlon,   and 
aoclal-aecurtty  Qelda  la  the  key  to  effective 
Padaral  administration. 
There  la  unqueationably  need  In  the  In- 
o<  oeoiMaay  and  efficiency  tor  the  mte- 
0<  madlcal  services  pMVldad  by  nu- 
n  t  agenciea  at  pwat  coat  to 
taapaycra.    It  waa  only  becauaa  of  tha  alaa 
and  variety  of  these  activities  tbat  tba  ■oovor 
Oo^tmiaaion  recommended  creation  ot  an  in- 
dependent set-up  Instead  of  an  agency  sub- 
ordinate   to    the    Daparlmsnt    of    Wallara. 
Such    a    divorce    of    MtHtalated    fWMMOMa 
woMldl  la  our  oplnloa.  tor  roaooaa  already 
ftvoa.  bnpalr  tba  aflbettvoBoaa  of  tba  pro- 
poaed Dapartmant  of  Welfare  and.  aa  critica 
have  pointed  out.  cauaa  mora  of  tha  very 
organlaatioaai  confuaton  that  raorganlaatlon 
plana  aim  to  reduce  to  a  """^'-""^ 

SInoa  plana  for  tba  new  dapartmant  In- 
volving tranafara  to  and  from  oth«  aponi  Iss 
are  still  Incomplete,  there  will  ba  opportunity 
for  expanding,  atiangt  boning,  or  naodifying 
after  tba  Initial  try-out.  Moreover,  aa 
■aoldaat  haa  told  Cnngram.  bia  propuaals 
wlU  not  latarfere  wltb  atbar  recummanda- 
tiooa  ot  tba  Hoover  On—iiil  ii  in  tbla  ftald 
or  prevent  Congrsaa  twom  daattng  with  aaf  of 
tbcm  by  statute.  If  altbar  taraacb  ol  Con- 
vetoaa  ttia  prograoi  aa  preeaated.  ia  I«ce 


at 

imtlofial  reform 

daUyad. 


a  much-needed  orfan- 
ta  likely  to  be  Indeamteiy 


[Prom  tba  Waahlngton  Poat  of  Aviguat  10, 
1M0I 

paanasMT 


All  over  tba  country  today,  people  workiof 
in  the  Soldo  at  boaltb.  walforo,  and  educa- 
tion are  oiparlancing  a  Mttor  dMappolntment 
becauaa  of  the  action  of  tha  Senate  Kxpendl- 
turea  Committee  In  recommending  againat 
Rcorganlaation  Plan  Ifo.  1  to  elavate  the  Ped- 
eral Security  Agency  to  a  dapartmant  of 
welfare.     - 

It  seema  moat  unfortunate  tbat  the  wholly 
Irrelevant  laaue  of  health  Insurance  should 
be  permitted  to  confuse  the  almpia  Imue  of 
giving  tiieae  functiona  the  prestige  and  rec- 
ognition ot  Cabinet  repraaantation.  No  pro- 
gram ot  baaltb  Inaoranaa  ooa  bo  ondartaken 
by  the  propoaed  dapartmant  or  any  other 
Pederal  agency  unlaaa  Congrcm  enacta  a  law 
for  that  purpoae,  which  la  not  soon  likely. 
On  the  other  hand  the  present  aoeial-lnsur- 
ance  and  grant-in-aid  programa  of  the  Ped- 
eral Security  Agency,  widely  supported  and 
noncoptroveralal  In  character,  have  reached 
a  scope  which  leaders  in  these  fields  have  long 
felt  warranted  a  regular  department  at  tba 
Cabinet  level. 

Aa  evidence  of  tbia  support  the  foUowlng 
la  pertinent:  In  1M7  the  Amerlcaa  Council 
on  Education  and  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly,  central  clear*,  nghouae  or- 
ganlaatlona  for  virtually  air  national  aaaoda- 
tloaa  ta  tbeec  flelda,  set  up  a  Joiut  como^tt- 
tea  eflmpo«*Kl  of  a  group  of  dlatlnguished 
and  repreaentatlve  leaders  tn  all  areaa  of 
health,  welfare,  and  education.  Many  mcit 
tn^  were  held,  a  careful  report  waa  prepared 
and  racommendatlona  made  for  a  oomblned 
department  sa  prnpuaad  In  Beorganiaauon 
Ifo.  1  Among  other  things  thla  report 
mdad  that  'an  executive  department 
of  health,  education,  and  security,  beaded 
by  a  mcratary  of  Cabinet  rank,  be  eotabliabod 
at  tMo  tiBM  by  the  Congrcaa  of  tba  VMIod 
atatea"  and  further  "that  tbla  objective  be 
aoeompiiabed  by  leglalatkm  converting  tha 
Security  Agency  into  aucb 
department  and  tranafer  ring 
the  powera  and  dut)es  of  the  apancy  and  ita 
admlnlatrator  to  the 
mttotary."  Thu  la 
Uon  Plan  No.  1 

lartter  In  11K6  the  committee  on  reorganl- 
xation  of  community  aervlcea  of  the  Woman'a 
PoundaUon.  of  which  Mrs.  Agnew  Meyer  and 
Or.  Leonard  Mayo,  vice  preaident  of  Weatem 
Raaerve  Ualvooitty.  sar'iiad  aa  cuebairmen. 
likewlao  reooaaHbdad  **an  induaive  Pederal 
departoaent  ot  Hwootton.  boalth.  racraa- 
tion.  welfare,  and  aoetal  laaarance."  Thia 
eommlttea.  likewtae.  wm  compoaad  of  dla- 
tingulahed  repreeentatlves  In  tboao  fleldB. 
Many  prevloue  propoaala  bad  been  made  g»> 
lap  back  to  the  Harding  administration. 

At  the  recent  hearings  on  Reorganlaatlon 
Plan  No.  I  statements  In  behalf  of  the  plan 
were  subaaitted  by  tbe  following  iiigsiilm 
tlono  amoag  others :  American  Public  Health 


of  Industrial  Organtaationa.  American 
^deration  of  Labor.  Amerlcaa  Legion.  Pamlly 
Service  AaaoclaUon  of  America.  WatVwyT  Aa- 
aoctathm  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
Moplo,  Council  of  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
grogatlonal  Church.  American  Aaaociation  at 
axial  Workers,  National  Pedermtlon  of  Settle- 
menta.  Disabled  American  Vcterana. 

I  bava  cited  tboao  facta  at  avidaaco  that 
tbla  propoaal  tor  a  dapaitmoat  of  welXara 
raproMMla  tba  bMtorlcal  culmination  of  long- 
telt  aoptoatlon  on  tbe  part  of  an  important 
•ogmaut  uf  American  lUo. 
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R  la  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  recognize 
thla  propoaal  aa  siach.  and  permit  the  plan 
to  become  law.  thua  giving  to  milliona  of 
Americana  the  reamurance  that  the  welfare 
of  our  own  people  la  a  concern  of  Government 
on  an  equal  footing  wltb  our  foreign  affalia, 
our  national  defenae,  agrlcultxire.  buotnooo, 
labor,  natural  reaourcea.  and  law  enforea- 
ment. 

■lxzabcth  WicxsiniKn, 
Waahington  itepreaentative, 
Aitierican  Public  Welfare  AssocuUion. 


Qiiiu — State  Department  Has  Bees 
SccoDd  Guessing  on  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wracowsnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVXS 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Clydd  FbTLSWorth,  who  is  in  Canton, 
China,  sends  an  interesting  report  on  the 
Chinese  situation  as  it  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  conduct  of  the  State  De- 
partment. He  is  on  the  ground  and  has 
the  feel  of  the  situation.  He.  too.  points 
out  that  great  damage  was  done  at  Yalta. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  sell-out  of  our  great  ally 
to  the  now  Infamous  Joe  Stalin.  The  la^s 
of  Manchuria  by  Roosevelt's  action  at 
Yalta  will  forever  be  condemned  by  his- 
torians. Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including 
Mr.  Ptmasworth'3  article  at  this  point. 
aacoifD  GxnssutG  oh  chuva 
(By  Clyde  pamaworth) 

C/urrow  .August  12. — The  Chinese  Nation- 
allata  wonder  If  tbe  United  Statea  SUtc  De- 
partment would  be  any  happier  about  China 
today  If  It  had  succeeded  In  bringing  about  a 
Communist -Nationalist  coalition  3  years 
ago.  And  whether  China  and  tbe  world 
would  be  better  off. 

Their  guess  ia  •'No." 

Thla  excursion  into  afterthought  probably 
would  be  Idle  and  unimportant  if  State  Sec- 
retary Acheaon.  reviewing  American -Chinese 
relatione  laot  week,  hadn't  gone  to  consider- 
able length  to  justify  tbat  Ill-favored  peace- 
making effort  of  1946.  He  concluded  that 
had  been  tbe  only  thing  to  do  under  the 
cirtrumstancea  after  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan. 

Although  acnae  In  the  Nationalist  camp 
more  recently  have  flirted  with  the  idea  of 
bOBorabla  peace  with  tbe  Communista — 
•oattMoB  on  woraa  tarma  than  were  available 
from  the  Reds  in  1»46 — the  prevaUing 
thought  probably  traa  well  expreaaed  by  one 


catmot  be  checked  by  poUtl- 
eal  '— ■I-'— '—  tr  Oen.  Oeorfe  C.  Marahall 
had  worked  out  a  coalition.  If  there  hadn't 
been  such  deep  personal  blttemesa  and  such 
Irreconcilable  differences.'  aa  Mr.  Acbeson  put 
It.  China  already  would  have  been  swallowed 
up' 

The  principal  stumbling  blocka  for  Oenmral 
Marshall  were  the  Qxnmunlats'  refusal  to 
natlonallae  (that  la.  give  up^  their  armlaa 
and  rttJMfW^  Kal-ahek's  refusal  to  deal  wltb 
them  on  anp  otber  basla. 

Alaa  on  a  what-mlgbt-bava-baen  basis,  tba 
llauonaliata  were  gratlflad  by  Mr.  Acheoon's 
publication  of  Lt.  Oen.  A.  C.  Wtrikmmmjm% 
version  of  what  obg^t  to  have  boon  dona  la 
194T. 


People  rve  talked  to  atlll  are  aomewhat 
puasled  by  suppreaalon  of  General  Wede- 
meyer's  findings  from  September  1947  to 
August  5,  1940.  when  they  were  published  in 
tbe  white  paper. 

They  doubted  that  fear  of  offending  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government  by  dlados- 
Ing  the  Wedemeyer  suggestion  of  a  flve-power 
giiardiansbip  for  Mancbui-ia  waa  tbe  reaaon 
bia  report  waa  suppraaaed. 

Instead  of  being  oflanded  by  tbe  Wede- 
meyer proposal  on  Manchuria,  at  least  soma 
National  lata  believe  it  might  have  been  an 
acceptable  and  effective  repair  for  the  damage 
done  at  Yalta.  It  was  at  Yalta  that  Ameri- 
cans, aa  Mr.  Acbeson  said,  paid  the  requisite 
price  for  Buaslaa  commitment  to  attack 
Japan. 

That  price — another  secret  which  the 
Chinese  were  not  permitted  to  share  until 
long  afterward — was  subatantlal  rostoration 
of  the  rights  Csarlst  Ruaala  oaoe  «n]oyed  in 
Manchiirla.  The  Nationalist  Government 
was  required  by  the  United  States  to  embody 
Manchurlan  conceaaions  tn  the  Chinese 
treaty  with  Riiaaia  which  waa  signed  after 
Japan  surrendered. 

Though  pledged  to  respect  Chlneae  aov- 
erelgnty  in  Manchuria  and  to  recognise  and 
aaalst  only  the  Nationalist  Government,  tbe 
niimlBiiii  looted  Mpnchurlan  fajtorlea.  armed 
rtilnosii  Communists  with  captured  Japaneae 
weapons,  shut  the  NaUoaalMto  out  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Dairen  and  sot  abovt  indoctrinat- 
ing Jiqpaasae  prisoners  of  war  to  be  fifth 
columnlsta  when  they  returned  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Acheaon  sairt  secrecy  waa  Imposed  on 
General  Wedemeyer's  report  aimply  because 
publication  at  tbe  time  of  a  suggestion  for 
"alienation  of  a  part  of  China  from  control 
of  the  Nationalist  Government"  wouldn't 
have  been  helpful. 

The  fact  waa  that  General  Wedemeyer's 
favorable  opinion  of  Chiang  Kal-ahek's 
leado'ship  was  considerably  at  odds  with  the 
prevailing  State  Department  view,  aa  were 
alao  his  recommendations  of  military  and 
economic  aid.  The  Wedemeya-  propoaala 
were  never  laid  before  the  Nanking  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Chinese  appreciate  face  saving.  The 
Nationalist  officials  never  expected  tbe  State 
Department  to  admit  a  major  mistake  any- 
where along  the  line. 


Rally  to  the  Marioet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PXinfSTI.VAinA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  CWP  REPRSSENTA  Tl  V  B3 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBS,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  of  July  26. 
1949: 

SALLT  TO  TBZ  MABnOtS 

Pears  are  being  expressed  that  In  the  move 
to  unify  the  Army,  tbe  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
tbat  gallant  body,  the  Manne  Corps,  may  be 
"unlllod"  Into  oblivion,  wiping  out  a  tradi- 
tion, a  logmd  that  vras  more  real  than  leg- 
oidary — tbat  wboro  the  nghting  waa  tough- 
est, there  always  were  the  maiiasa. 

Thinking  men  and  women  must  feel  a  bit 
alarmed  by  tbla  drive  for  centraltsatloa 
wbieb  would  enhance  one  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary at  tba  Tf|r~r*  at  all  the  otben.  C^- 
talnly.  tba  Hatlon  mnot  think  about  tbe  eco- 
nozniia  of  the  thing — In  the  Army  It  la  tha 


loglstlca.  Surely  we  cannot  Uderate  auton- 
omy on  the  part  of  any  aervlee  or  for  each 
of  them  If  it  meana  coatly  maintenaaoa  «ad 
pointlasa  duplication  a.  waste.  estrsaogHBoe. 
and  Inefficiency. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  outvoting  tbe  Navy  on  the  supercarrlor 
Issue  pxirely  aa  a  matter  of  rivalry  and  raeo 
for  preferred  pooition  la  not  a  healthy  one 
If  It  jec^Motliaaa  the  Nation 'a  over-all  defcnso 
and  secuiity. 

Wban  we  start  friction  within  our  armed 
forooo.  than  we  are  indeed  approaching  a 
sorry  state.  Rivalry,  within  bounda.  la  ooe 
thing.  Friction,  wltb  destruction  of  any  unit 
aa  summary  vengeance,  la  aomething  Aaa. 
It  la  something  tbat  must  not  come  to  paaa. 

The  Army  baa  Ita  place  and  ita  traditions, 
just  aa  Ita  varioua  branches,  the  Infantry, 
the  cavalry,  and  the  artillery  had  their  rlval- 
rlea.  In  later  yean  coma  tba  air  brancb. 
Tbe  Navy.  too.  haa  a  vary  doAnlte  place  and 
alao  hallowed  tradltlona.  And  for  173  yeaia. 
tbe  marinea  have  bean  a  sjrmbol  of  American 
stragtb.  American  lighting  prowam.  ot 
American  toughness  in  face  of  tha  worst 
obstacles.  It  baa  bem  an  elite  corps  of  spe- 
cialiata.  It  waa  not  a  place  tor  "aamby- 
pambies."  It  bad  a  pride  m  voioataartng  for 
the  toughest  of  aaalgcments  and  canTlng 
them  out. 

Who  shaU  say  that  such  a  fcntx  waa  not  an 
asset  to  the  Nation's  defense?  Who  aball 
say  the  deeds  of  the  marines  did  not  spur 
otber  branches  to  emtxlata  them?  Who  will 
say  that  tbe  marines'  glory  did  not  spur  men 
to  volunteer,  first  for  tbe  marinea.  and  If 
they  couldn't  make  tbe  grade,  then  to  any 
service  In  tbe  Army? 

Let's  have  unity  but  with  It.  rivalry.  And 
If  there  la  any  way  to  have  rivalry  it  Is  by 
open  competition  tax  deeds,  for  bravery,  for 
esprit  de  corpe. 

The  United  Statea  marines  have  little 
strength  to  flgbt  the  destructive  forcaa  ar- 
rayed against  tbom  In  tbe  military  hierarchy. 
They  cannot  fight  the  proposal  to  divorce 
them  from  their  time-honored  branch  of  tbe 
swTlce.  the  Navy.  The  Army.  It  aeema.  has 
tbe  upper  hand.  But  there  la  aomething 
equally  as  powerful,  we  believe,  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  marines,  and  that  is  public 
opinion  from  a  Natlon'a  grateful  people  who 
will  always  Join  lustily  in  tbat  stirring 
cbforus: 

"From  the  Halls  of  Montesuma. 
To  the  shorea  of  TtlpolL" 


Wliite  Paper  WkHewatk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H  VELDE 

or  ILUlf  OXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Peoria  Star  of 
August  9.  1949.  with  reference  to  the 
State  Department's  recent  statonent  on 
China: 


WHITS  PAPiB  wmimwi 

In  hia  most  recent  public  ^[>ooch,  Preaident 
Truman  declared  that  every  laopmtaat  dad- 
sion  In  foreign  policy  aines  tba  war  bad 
beox  hsscd   upon  informed  public  opinion. 

Tba  white  paper  on  China,  released  by  tba 
Stata  Department  last  week,  appears  to  be 
the  adminiBtration'a  attempt  to  aiplalB  tta 
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:  •  poltay  wkich 


In  Chtna  vliil*  purvu- 
emntvUy  tept  •  Mcrvt 


to  to  Um  tflMi  OMt  II  la  Ml 
vhleh  wUl  Bo«  bvmr 
if.  It  ham  hmo  «Ud  bcfort  that 
th«  Stat*  D»p«rtiuent  baa  •  T««t«d  lat«rc«t 
ta  It*  MTora  tn  tiM  Pw  BMt.  Tb«  whtt« 
Vmpm  1»  eoBTlsietnc  Ttdwxa  of  th«  tmth  of 
that  ■tatamcnt. 

A  too4  manf  paffcs  mn  drrotcd  to  explain* 
Inij  why  nothlni;  could  ha»«  b««n  done  other 
than  waa  done,  but  thcaa  pafca  cannot  ex- 
plain away  the  fact  that  American  policy  tn 
tha  Par  last  baa  aerred  the  Interaata  of 
the  Soviet  Untcn  for  4  yeara  and  broufbt  to 
#iiiMt  tlM  n0mm  1b  China  which  vaa  f  rlend- 
ly  to  ta  and  koMto  to  communism. 

wMta  paper   flTea   to  th«   American 

tha  Wademeyer   report   after  It  waa 
and    kept    a    carrfvUly    yarded 

for  a  years.  The  reaaona  for  thla 
unconnndng  to  ua.  A  mora 
logical  raaaciru  froB  the  adminUtratlon's 
▼lewpotnt.  tmam  to  be  that  General  Wede- 
aaeyer  called  for  Immediate  aid  tor  Nation- 
alist China  and  adTocated  a  ft-yaar  aid  prr>- 
fram  under  a  United  Natlona  trusteeship 
Of  flva  nations  over  Manchuria.  In  bis  re- 
port. General  Wedrmeyvr  warned  that  any 
apraad  of  Bovlat  influence  would  be  Inimical 
to  the  United  Stataa  strategic  tnteresU.    Bo 

waa  not  followed  and  It  la  not  un- 
to t.«!ieT«  that  his  report  waa 
avppraaaad  haoauae  the  administration  lid 
Bot  taHaad  to  follow  bla  adrtce  The  wblt« 
paper  explalna  that  the  Wedemeyer  report 
was  suppreaaad  becauae  It  waa  feared  that  Ita 
puMlcatloa  wotild  allenata  part  of  China 
from  Nationalist  to  Commtmtat  control.  In 
▼Irw  of  what  baa  bappanad  In  China,  no 
explanation  at  this  time  could  b*  mora 
ahaurd. 

Ganaral  Wedemeyer  r*eo«nlaed  the  con- 
flleta  tn  the  Nationalist  raclme  and  the  re- 
sultant dlAcultlea  In  making  American  aid 
but  iM  wamad  that  a  wait-and-aaa 

would  ba  diaaatroua.  The  admlnla- 
tha  wait-and  aaa  policy  and 
thla  dacMon  waa  not  baaad  opaa  totonnad 
public  opinion  but  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
few  men  who  choaa  to  ka^  th*  pubUe 
ignorant. 

Uaa  and  half-trutha  about  China  which 
coafuaad  tiM  imarican  paopto  ware  cleverly 
circulated  by  AaMrteaa  Oommualata  and 
their  front  (Vfanisatlona.  8ome  of  theaa 
propaganda  atotamanU  ware:  that  Amer- 
icana were  Intereated  In  Europe  but  not  In 
China:  that  key  man  In  the  StaU  Depart- 
ment wera  not  funy  Informed  of  develop- 
menta  In  China:  that  the  coat  of  effective 
•M  to  tto  Rattonallat  Oovammant  would 
bava  baan  fantastlcaUy  high  and  tmpoaaibte; 
that  the  Chlnaaa  OoaimtuilaU  were  not  Marx- 
Uu  but  agrarian  ratormlata:  that  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  was  so  corrupt  that  It 
waa  Incapable  of  benafltlng  from  American 
aid;  and  that  it  waa  too  lato  to  «»»*»»g«  th* 
coura*  of  «venu  in  China. 

On*  theory  of  th*  reason  for  oor  walt-and- 
***  P'^^j^  _^***  *>**'^  *«pre«»*d  many  tlmaa 
*5^to  praaa.  It  is  a  stispicton  that  be  Fa* 
■m*  policy  araa  influenced  by  State  Depart- 
wbo  wer*  Oocnmunlat  aym- 
lnttu*ne*d  by  Comaiunlata. 
pro  or  eon  wUl  probably  avar  ba 
forthoominf.  With  Prsatdaat  Truman  de- 
nouncing tnvattgatlona  and  cvldaaea  of 
ODtnmuniaU  In  Oowniaant  dapartmanu  aa 
B  rad  harrtng  It  la  moat  unlikely  that  «if- 
litioo  of  auch  a  thing  wtU 


or 


TW  paoblama  of  China  pollay  ai«  to- 
trtaato  and  coofualBc  and  not  BMUiy  of  oa 
will  try  to  undarataad  th«m     But  tbeoa  who 

do  will  And  many  quaatit  ii«  una^NMNd  in 
Mm  white 


RX'I'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WiLUAMS 
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IN  THX  HOUSE  OP 

Friday.  AwguMt  12. 1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leBve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ai>- 
pcndix  of  the  Rzcoao.  I  wish  to  Inciuda 
herewith  an  editonaJ  appearing  In  the 
August  9.  1949.  edition  of  the  Jackaon 
(Miss.  >  Daily  News: 

cix*a  IT  WTTB  anmsT 


T1»a  Into  Praatdant  Rooaevalt  dm  tad  that 
ba  bBd  told  poMticoa  aecking  the 
d«ntlal  soinination  for  flovib 
Jlnun;  Byrnes,  tn  1»44.  to  "danr  n  with 
Sidney."  meaning  MdBay  Wlllman 

C^n  the  Truman  admlnlatratloB  today 
truthfully  deny  that  naUimal  Daaaocratlc 
laadera  are.  In  affect,  advising  ap  plica  nta  for 
Mderal  )ob*  to  "clear  It  with  the  CIO-PAC"? 
Th*  late  Sidney  Hlllman.  l>om  tn  Utbu- 
ania,  came  to  America  to  become  a  national 
CIO  labor  leader  and  organise  that  unlOB'a 
ao-«aU*d  Polttlcal  Action  Committee.  Today 
the  PAC  has  virtually  moved  In  on  the  na- 
tional Democratic  organisation.  Apparently 
with  the  permiaalon  of  national  party  lead- 
er*, thla  CIO  political  group  la  having  a  lot  to 
my — and  do — attout  filling  Pedaral  )oha. 

There  Is  ample  proof  of  PAC  Inftuence  In 
Pederal  appointments  right  here  In  Mlaals- 
alppt. 

The  Democratic  NaUonal  Commltte*  aent 
one  TUford  B.  Dudley  to  thla  Stat*  early  In 
the  Bumraer  to  demonstrate  soma  ~ahow- 
bow"  to  TTumancrat  leaders  In  balldlng  a 
political  organlatlon  whose  objecuve  la  to 
take  over  the  Denoocratic  Party  In  **'i-l-f1p|M 
The  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
patriotic  Mlsaiwlpptans  would  have  non*  of 
Mr.  Dudley  do**  not  mean  that  Mr.  Dudley 
and  bis  PAC  cronies  hav*  given  up. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dudlay  bad  no  oAdal 
connection  with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  staff  waa  not  known  In  th*  Stat* 
untU  the  Daily  K«wa  Waablngton  Bureau 
telegraphed  a  dispatch.  wtUch  waa  published 
throughout  the  State,  revealing  that  b*  is 
asautant  director  of  th*  CIO-PAC. 

Th*  dlapatch  alao  ravaalad  that  the  PACs 
aaalatant  director  had  been  a  member  of  an 
organisation  cited  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
grcM  aad  tba  /uatic*  Dapautmcnt  as  Com- 
munist front— th*  so-call*d  Washington 
Book  Shop,  and  active  In  th*  affairs  of  an- 
other group  declared  by  tba  nra^amliaial 
committee  aa  Coaaoauniat  front — the  South- 
em  Conference  for  Human  Walfare. 

And  to  further  demonatrato  that  Ifr.  Dud- 
lay. who.  IneldaataUy.  U  a  natlv*  of  Dlinota. 
la  apparanUy  Imbaad  wtth  ^«««««'tfrr  antir*ly 
foralgn  to  IClmlaatppI  and  lOaalaBtpplana.  ba 
U  lUtcd  alao  aa  Washington  reprmantatlva 
of  the  United  Packing  House  Workera.  a  CIO 
union.  CIO  Prealdent  Philip  Murray  a  few 
waaka  ago  publicly  declared  th*  UPHW  was 
Inflltratad  with  and  dosBlnatad  by  Oommu- 
nista. 

OoBtral  of  tha  nattonal  Daaaocratlc  Pattys- 
tba  party  of  L.  Q.  C.  lamar.  J.  I.  Gaoaga. 
John  Sharp  WllUaaaa.  Pat  Barrtaon.  Woodrow 
Wliaon.  Orovar  Cl«v*land.  and  Tbom^  J*C«r> 
acBi  haa  today  baan  captured  by  ttooaaata 
wbo  baa*  d*part*d  from  tba  baate  prlnctplee 
upon  which  tba  party  waa  tmmttat  and  has 
thrtvMl  th*  prtnatplaa  of  fto*  rnterprtae.  In- 
dividual    hiittatlva.   paraoBal    treadom.    and 


Tbaaa  alanianta  nuka  no  bona*  In  Waab> 
lagtoo  that  th*y  have  aat  "tall-tba-floutb- 
(O^to-hcU"  objactiv*.  Thay  ar*  thlUUng  in 
tanaa  of  a  Ubm  wban  tb«y  will  U  able  to 
Mf  to  tba  asiilbani  Stataa: 

"Hm  nemocratlc  Party  doesn't  naad  tbo 
aoUd  South  any  lotigar.  Wa  can  win  alao- 
ttona   without  you.    So  to  h*U  with   you." 

Tbanb  God.  bowaaar.  tbaft  party  control 
by  tbaaa  alMnanli  la  not  aomptoia— tbcra  aro 


that  tba  party  of 
Jefferaon  ahall  not  dla. 

It  la  b*art«ning  to  obarrv*  that  th*  weight 
of  th*  Truman  admtntauatloa.  backad  by 
th*  PAC  ADA.  and  otbar  alphabetical  groopa 
wtth  idaologtaa  foralgB  to 
which  have  made  Amarlca  tba  i 
on  earth,  cotad  not  put  over  tbatr  candldato 
for  govamor  ta  Vlrgluia  laat  Tucaday. 

It  la  baartaning  to  noto  that  the  all-out 
fight  laat  yaar  of  tha  Stataa*  Blgbu  Drmo- 
crata,  aiada  "gTl^itt  overwhelming  oMa  and 
under  condltlona  of  gross  misimdaratanding 
by  many  Amartrana  of  the  real  objcctivca  of 
tha  Stotaa'  Mgbia  campaign,  has  bom*  fruit 

It  ta  haartenlng  to  know  that  there  are  la 
Congrma  nmny  asnators  an 
wtio  consistently  refoaa  to  acD  their 
down  tha  river  for  a  bmm  of  political 
ag*.  who  have  told  th*  administration  in  no 
uncertain  term*  that  U  they  muat  vote 
agalnat  their  honest  convictions  in  order  to 
get  Pedcral  patronage.  President  Truman 
can  "Just  keep  bla  patronage." 

It  Is  heartening  to  sea  that  even  though 
the  national  party  crganl^tton  has  been  cap- 
tured by  elcmanu  foralgn  to  Damocratlc 
prlnclplea.  control  of  party  laarlilmi j  in 
many  Stataa  remains  in  th*  bands  of  real 
Democrats,  and  that  such  leaders  tn  otbar 
Statca  are  making  headway  In  tbclr  fight  to 
convince  tba  people  of  tba  grave  rtangaia  to 
the  Uuited  Statoa  to  tba  im  ftmsiliaii  aodal- 
Istlc  poUtlca  of  the  present  administration. 

As  for  Mlasiaalppl.  tha  ovarwbelml^  am- 
Jorlty  of  her  people  ara  oppoatd  to  tba  ao- 
called  Pcndergast  machine  poUUca.  M^alo- 
slpptans  are  not  going  to  permit  any  ''expert'* 
tn  machine  pollucs  from  Dllnola  to  come  in 
here  and  tell  them  how  to  conduct  t^^r 
governmental  affairs. 

And  the  real  Democrats  of  M^itaitppl  ar* 
not  going  to  surrender  control  of  tbclr  Stoto 
party  orgaalaatlon  to  any  group  of  local 
atoogaa.  wbo  for  reasons  of  personal  gain  or 
for  any  other  reason,  may  be  willing  to  aaa 
the  moat  thoroughly  Democratic  SUte  la 
America  kicked  around  by  thoae  who  would 
rape  the  Conatltutton.  pUlory  free  ectcrprlaa. 
daatroy  individual  freedom  and  do  away  wltb 
local  aelf -government. 


Wkat  We  Hast  Do  To  Siap 

KXTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


<>r 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUvoama 

IN  THg  ROUSK  OP  RtfUBBfTATTVia 

FrUtaw.  August  12.  1949 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mt.  speaker,  rec- 
ognition of  the  dangers  of  ooaununlam  la 
but  the  first  step  In  our  eftarts  to  eonbat 
the  menace  of  this  evil  in  tha  United 
Stataa.  To  wage  an  aOacUvc  fight 
againrt  tu  InskUoos  metlwdi  uid  goala« 
** ••■•cwsary  that  we  know  what  we  as 
Aawfteans  stand  for.  that  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  Individual  liberty. 
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To  ptit  th«  Blllda  of 

rout,  we  must  each  us  

cone  aggressive  champioot  of  our  Amer- 
ican principles  and  Ideals  and  defenders 
of  our  heritage  of  personal  freedon. 

The  foUowlnf  is  an  arresting  discus- 
sion of  our  present  need  for  ^ 
tire  IndlTldtiBl  action  to  defeat 
Cistlc  inflltraticn  In  the  United  SUtes 
vrtttcn  by  Sbane  MacCarthy 
ao  To  8ror  Co 
(By  Bhenii  MacCarthy) 
^paople  laam  aboitt  tha 
matbodaand  goals  of  the 
thay  are  told  that  eorammi— a  la  a  i 
tic  pbOoaopby  of  Ilia  wbl^  la  . 
the  Inability  of  tbe  IZidlTktual  man  to  llv« 
his  own  life,  and  wlilcb  governs  bla  every 
■cUvlty  from  cradia  to  grave:  when  tbcy 
first  rcaliaa  that  uiwi^BflBBa  la  a  world-wide 
piannad  ooo^lraey  io  aotoacrt  private  own- 
enhl|».  Individual  freedom,  yea.  rcUglon  It- 
self, they  invariably  ask  the  quetfjUn:  *^irhat 
•hall  we  do?"  • 

Xbcrc  la  no  ■oaoayllabla  auawu  or  ataxia 
tDrmtiU  tn  raaponaa  to  tbla  taqoiry.  ataea 
eoaiBOBiBB  is  too  deapaeatcd  tn  the  ctiltural, 
•dantlffe.  and  ecoaotnle  Ufa  of  this  war- 
weary  world,  and  haa  had  tba  opporttmity  for 
propi^aadtaEtng  and  antraattng  Itaatf  for  too 
many  yaan  to  ba  alitnatail  by  tbe  waving 
of  a  magic  wand. 

tba  m.amMm  warfMaiUag  oa  la 


ao  complex,  the  preacbtng  v€ 
viduaUaoa  and  tba  clamartag  lor  cant 
at  the  free-entarprias  tyittKm  are  Joat  ao  many 
d  Bobla  atea^a  wbldi  aM  Uttla  ta 
tbatti«  tuiiiHWulian  Tbna 
nrnf  specific  and  attempt  to 
plural  problem  aa  aakad  by  eadi  peraoai  oc 
hliMKif :  What  aball  or  wbat  can  I  do^  Tbe 
biwie  »M— 1  to  »*»^  niaatkaB  la  that  you 
and  I  can  do  noabbit  ta  attaa  the  tide  of 
coBUBOBlMB.  uitleaa  we  know  pertttaa^  wbat 
we  aland  1  or^  in  a  true  danneney.  aadcas 
wa  realize  what  la  wiaant  by  duaaeratlc  free- 
aad  with  aneb  appradatkNU.  tba  better 
all  a^McU  o€  the  battle 
f—Mnfy.  In  tbia  battle  for  Ilia 
It  la  BOt  ao  SBoeb  tba  abraagtb  og 
llial  mwBls.  tboogb  tbla  la 
tba  vteakaaaa  at  tbe  attacked. 
Accordingly.  It  Is  o€  fwndamaBaal  iayr- 
tanoa  that  to  cooduct  artleaiata  and  wortb- 
wblle  iiwiiaTrai  in  tuppoit  of  our  way  o< 
igpdnst  matertaUatie  tyranny  wa 
kcgm  ttiat  aetioo  la  baaed 
^QHalettaB  la  tbe  prodnct 


It  eoaaas  froas  Ood.  froaa  a 
living  Ood  wbo  baa  craatad  BUtn 
wttb  eartaln  InallanaMa  rigbta  and  that  gov- 
amawnt  eslau  to  protect  tbaaa  rlgbu 
than  take  tbam  from  tba  individual, 
a  aatloB  la  bUad  to  tba  fuU  anaanlng  oi  tba 
It  la  aataldlahart  to  dc- 
tt  wm  baaoaae  tba  aaay  victim  d  total- 
Itarlaalaaa.  wblcb  drowna  the  dlvtoa  prtnctpla 
of  mas^  aowarelgBty. 

I  a  raeofBltiaa  that 
la  not  static  Immobfmy.  tbat  It 
not  arallow  tn  tbe  atagnattnp  of  In- 
aettetty.  that  it  la  not  oppoaed  to  ] 
cbangc.  At  tba 
tbat  oar  way  at  life  wtth  tta  i 
at  ttta  fandamantal  freedome  can  be 
undermined  by  tboae  wbo  translate  freedom 
Into  lieenae  and  ao  frequently  get  away  wttb 
It.    TbiH,  oar  cCorta   to  ec^ibat  atbciaUe 

but  ratbcr.  eoaiatant 
with  tbe  coaalctlop  that  "Ktamal 
TtgHaaee  la  the  priea  of  Ubarty.' 
Wtth  the  aailiiinitloo  of  soeb 
tntormatlaci  we  mtwt  aa  tudliltfiada  live, 
practice,  preach,  and  be  prood  og  democracy. 
convincad  that  wttb  tta  bmaa  sbestcombi^ 
It  la  stm  tbe  moat  perfect  type  of  guauu- 
ment  daalgncd  by  man.  Slnee  we  know  tbat 
n  Is  eatahmtwd  to  carry  out  Gotf^  dealgB 
for  man.  then  we  aball  not  stand  idly  by 
wbm  tbe  Commanlats  challenge  God  and 
aubaUtute  a  FulttbiBO  Icr  tba  caantpnceiice 
at  God.  In  Uvtng  democracy,  we  abcafld  not 
rrmf»wy  sineae  Uberala  and  ptuaiualvm  wltb 


paoplaaf 
latten  tlvtnt 


,  tbe  N  pareast  of  tba  I 

tbe  •  pareaat  ot  tyran- 


they 
to  raodar  to  Stalin  what  baknga  to 
God. 

Unlem  ara  wake  op  and  stay  awake,  wa 
to  tba  Cnmmnalats  in 
U  wa  leai 
la  in  tba  bag,  we  may 
"    la  juat  SI 

tor 

1  In  II  Mia  ling  bcti 
oDe-balf  at  tba  popariatian  of  tha  world.    In 
tl^  trek  toward   iwiaai    tba 


a  BMjiBllj  vote  of  tba 
feacaatrol.  aad  once  la 
never  yet 
tbe  voice  of  tba 
Thus,  tbe  time  for  aoUd. 
petrtoclc  actkm  la  not  2S  years 
today  and 


It  la 


This  answer  fUrtbcr  snbdtvblm  ttaelf  lato 

two  catcgorlea  vrhlcb  aw  aaay 

range    and    the    short-range    naannnmta. 
Prom  a  loog-raaca  staBfAaelBt  I 
that  oar  blgl 
be  adjaaSad  ao  m  to  lay 
preparing  yooaag  ntes  and  woaam  for  Ifta 
militant  type  of  Ufa  in  wblcb  they,  as  edu- 
cated piwn?»w.  araat  assume  rolaa  of 
;  It  Is  in: 

to  tbe  ainrtawts  to  stody 
Ibtfleaa.  tbat 
la  aa  dtcrt  and  wa  bmhi  be  adec- 
tlra.  R  a  Willi  be  more  bamarlal  tf.  la  tba 
atudy  at  blatary.  political 
etc  atioBgat  atress  were  laid  oa  tbe 
BMfxt  of  Madogies  tn  tbe  Ugblaaatb.  nlne- 
tecBtb.  and  twrntlatb  caBtortaa.  Bit  ng  tbe 
aadaat  and  Bsedlea^  iBBtanai  aa  aacBm^y 
tar  fBD  eomprabeoBioa.  Tbla  ■i«|iillna  la 
tbe  babtt  and  tradMow  at 
proceaa  and  »«««««-  caBBOt  be 
atblairad  wttbout 

and  debate. 

1  today 


VBdcrtakings.     We  kwe  ground  If  we 

by  tbe  aubtle  OoaaBnutat  prGf>- 
I  vrtakb  mya  one  thing  aad  maaaa  an- 
other. If  we  raMl  material  tbat  la 
tbe  objccttvea  of 
take  our  peraa  tn 
points.  If  we  pet  anaially  mnctlfln  aCorU  to 
stabilize  cum  ABMrlcan  Uiatitutkna.  than  add 
a  word — a  simple  word — of  support  and  en- 
ent.  How  many  have  tbou^tt  of 
_  a  dMct  note  to 

,  at  natbrnal  or  local 

efforts  to  thanxt  tbe  growth  of 
In  our  labor  "««*^*»'*  and  otiier  ' 
lat  oa  be  ever  vigilant  lest  controt  ba 
over  by  aub»eiM»e  elements.  A  pcraon  may 
say  he  Is  too  boay  to  do  any  of  tbeae  things. 
can  a  man  or  woman  be  "too  busy"  to  attand 
to  tbe  etemoital  aacurlty  of  one'a  very  exist- 
ence? 
^^tf^  5<«wrtmnT»<«Tn  is  prcachcd  by  a  trained 
organlaatlon.  individual  effort  is 
by  galling  tbe  coOecttve  aapport 
of  argaalmtloaa.  la  Uvtng  our  iiiaiaal  easy- 
gelng  Uvea  we  do  not  have,  nettber  do  we 
deabe  to  have  the  dictatorial  dlartpitne  of 
the  Conimuntst  system.  TlnSB.  to : 
of  such  an  enemy 

_,  the  respooafbrnty  to  keep  strong. 
>  atrongar,  tbe  system  of  life  we  caU 


aqpnnent  of  tbe  tafc-wtog 
Tlheral- 
barrlBg 

la  Umt 
of 
Tbla  plea  of  rri~itrT'**  tiaadusn  la  tbe  tbln- 
Dcst  mem  of  groei  ttat  baa  came  out  of  tba 
left  side  of  oiw  edoeatlOBal  wrnld  lora  loaf 

yyit  to tcaeb prtaetptes  wfabfc tbeluauuetar 
freely  beUevea  In  after  a  caeaftf  raaeaidL 
But  tbe  Oommanlat  arbo  adheres  to  tba 
party-tine  doctrine  la  not  fraa  to  brieve  la 
anything  eseept  tbe  dogam  wblcb  roaaea  out 
of  ICoacow.  and  be  aoeapU  tba 
which  coma  from  Joe  Sktfta  aad 
tual  Kiiwit«y  or  aooB  ftada  tbat  ba  is  no 
a  OoBmiBlBt  aad  tbe  Bed  brethm 
;t  amoctato  wttb  blaa.  "tbera  la  nothing 
free  about  eoasawlam.  BctoBce^art.  oral 
imirn  and  tba  priokad  woad  In  Boaaia  ara 
Mtd  at  tb#  aama  ttma  vldooaly 


Not 

tor  at 
loaa  of 


latbeooeaf 
teraaS  to  aa.  I.  a« 
edge  by  tbe 
tba 


T«:  the  todlfblaalb 
when  it  haatbepcMrarof  <  _ 
It-  ^ence.  every  grocvt.  aoetal,  ctrle.  fira- 
veteran.  abooM  have  m  a  permanoit 
cunaaa  aCalra  tmtt  to  keep  It 
oa  trends  and  to 
wad  eooBtarattack  tba 
cf  Cnasaaitato  wbetber  i 

Lastly,  we  have  a  raoaS  pote«it_wea 
tt  ta  tbat  given  to  na  by  Ood 
TaS:  Cbrlat  aald.  "Do  good  to 

bate  yott.  btarn  tbam  tbat  cam 

aad  pray  for  tbem  tbat  M— pb— s 
caltmilnatc  ycu."  Thus.  w«  asaat  pray  for 
tba  Oommtmlata  tbat  they  may  fK  tbe  grace 
aad  sBbrtraal  stzengtb  to  absm  tbatr  eefl 

^-m«l^  <*  Ood.rell« 

Boeb  aptettual  works  ca 
oar  ^rt  asMat  aaiai  d^pa  as  Into  falsi  aeca- 
fity.    Agaia.  we  moat  pray  for  tba  o?preaaed 


^o  tbe  OotaoiMa  Oafly 

Uatventty  prtBtod  tbe  opto- 

of  tbe  adiKatocs  aa  paaaaltttng 
In  tba  laaiiltlnn     In 

feson.  Daan  Caraaan  wisely  said: 

"Any  pexaoa  arbo  la  a  memljer  of  tbe  Com- 
munist  Party  Is  noS  free  to  mA 
nato  tba  tzwtb.     Be  or  abe  la 

to    adbnr    to 
Oommanlat  gaipal  cmb  tlawwgb  tbe 
te  ooooaed  ta  tiv^K.      Ab  aiaaoaDSMre  oa 


for  objaetlatty 
iwpiiry.     Tbe 

~   la 


no 


BaifW  Meals  Urfedl  •■  WarU  To  RcH 
Ike  EM»ea  ef  Ubeity 


KZXENSION  OF  REMARKS 


S  HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 


DC  THB  KXJSS  OP  BVBMBnrATIVltS 

FriAa^.  AM^mtt  12.  fMt 
Mr.    PtOOOi     Mr.    Speaker, 
leave   to   extend   my 


tbt 


M2M 
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Hkokm,  I  Include  the  followint  article 
tnm  the  New  York  Times  of  July  23. 
IMf: 


ot  tlM  natloiM  for  wbcM 
Boltw  fouffM  wan  tHan  • 
Ono 9'  II f" nil.  pffwMnit  of  Um 
of  the  Dntted  StaUi. 
fer  •  raaflrmatkin  of  Um 
klrmta  that  uuptred  tbc  Ocorgc  WMhincton 
«C  8(MMh  America. 

Mr.  ■boenrlrti  tpoke  at  a  canmooT  »t  th« 
f«M  «f  Kb*  BoltTar  atttur  in  Centrai  Farfe. 
•  OB*  ll«mdr«<l    and   >lxt7-«lxth 
at  thm  Mfth  of  South  America's 


A  color  fuard  of  SO  membera  of  tha  Blgbty- 
•Ifhth  IClttafT  Poll«a  Company  from  Oor- 
amera  lalaiMl.  emirjliif  the  (Undarda  of  th« 
31  LaUn-Ameriean  Republlca.  emfcUwl  tba 
statu*.  Bicerpta  from  tba  natloaal  •BftlMHM 
«f  att  tiM  Ww>arn  Hamtiyhara  xmOtom  vara 
tof  ttaa  First  Army  band  tram  Oow- 
laland. 

Ill  bta  addraaa.   Mr.  Sboamlch  aatd: 

"At  pvaaaat.  unXortuiiately.  the  prlnctplea 

defended  by  BoUvar  are  again  undar  attack 

in  different  parta  at  tba  amrld.    We  ar*  not 

for  we  know  that  th*  oppoaltlon 

I.  as  error  always  vaaiabaa  In  tha 

fee*  of  truth." 

H*  aasartsd  that  it  waa  tba  duty  of  every 
booorabl*  cltlsen  to  combat  the  efforts  of 
tba  anamlea  of  liberty  so  that  thetr  insidious 
prvpafKoa*  may  soon  coma  to  an  end.  and 
tha  Maala  of  Bollrar  maf  eontlnua  to  insptra 
patrlota  and  to  benaflt  iMaklnd. 
"BollTar,  Uka  Waahlncton,  balonca  to  all 
and  to  tha  world."  ha  adde<L 
lover  of  Ilbarty.  of  democracy,  of  self- 
Coremment.  of  tha  r^ta  at  man.  haUa  Boll- 
Tar  as  on*  at  the  grsat  laaderi  and  bsroai  of 
hlstary." 

iimCliar  speaker.  Dr.  flantlaffo  B.  Vera.  Min- 
ister Onmioilor  of  tba  Vaaesuelan  Biiiliaaaj. 
dadarad.  "Bolivar  foraaaw  over  a  centnry  afo 
tb«  whole  history  of  struggles  between 
daapotlsui  and  anarchy  Both  are  bent  on 
domlnattng  our  countnca  at  the  ezp*naa  of  a 
and  against  tha  handful  ot 
at  good  will  who  eontlnua  to 
light  Cor  i— niiicy." 

A  dOBHl  Moatba  were  placed  at  th*  baaa  of 
tba  statua  by  rspesasnutlves  of  Lattn-Amer- 
eooBtrtae  and  organisations.  The  scnr- 
wsrs  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Pan  Amer- 
Boelaty  and  tb*  Pollvarlan  Society  of 
tha  Vnltad  BUtaa 


FDIC  AuM*mtml» 


IZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  J 

or  cuujaaao 
Of  THB  aaitATB  OP  THt  UWITgU  8TATKS 

rridmw.  Awtnut  12  UevUUitive  day  of 
Thurtday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, one  of  the  important  stabtliaing 
lnflucnce.5  in  our  economy  today  \a  the 
Federal  Depoatt  losurmncc  Corporation. 
I  know  of  DO  Ranker,  depositor,  boreau- 
crat.  or  buttamtrnMn  who  would  favor 
Ha  iMMnhitton  today  This  agency  iiaa 
proved  tta  own  cam  and  mm^  itaclf  in- 
In  this  eomMctioa.  I  a«k 
It  thai  an  article  ap- 
in  tht  AOfttst  6  ctUiion  of  United 


States  Inrestor  be  Inserted  tn  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rgcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoaa. 
as  follows: 

PDIC 


-Tn    RsAL    Catttal 
PDIC  Is  PtrsLJc  COMFTsnso 


ov 


rAToa  VAUMorssBC  s 

We  read  with  cloa*  Intereat.  a  few  weeks 
back,  tha  text  at  a  letter  wrltUn  by  Benator 
Vawwiaa.  of  Michigan.  In  support  of  his 
firm  balM  that  tba  Padcral  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  should  be  kept  Independ- 
ent, and  that  It  should  be  free  from  the 
mergers  and  consolidations  proposed  by  the 
Hoover  Commission.  Tha  letter  Is  remark- 
able in  mat.y  reapecta.  but  chiefly  for  two 
santsnc«s  which,  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
strik*  at  th*  very  heart  not  only  of  the 
argument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  FDIC 
should  be  continued  as  an  Independent 
agency,  but  alao  the  question  of  whether  the 
annual  Insxirancc  premiums  or  aaseasmenu 
paid  by  memt>er  banks  should  be  kept  at 
praaent  rataa.  raduoad  by  half,  or  eliminated 
entirely  for  soma  parted  of  time. 

The  aaaeaamcat  propoaals  intereat  us  pri- 
marily at  th*  moment,  aa  wltneas  the  three 
leading  articles  In  our  Issues  of  June  18. 
July  9.  and  July  10.  It  la  from  the  arena  of 
contention  on  the  subject  of  assessmenu 
that  we  view  the  Senator's  observations  with 
great  Interest.  The  two  sentences  appear- 
ing In  the  letter  read  as  follows: 

"The  real  capital  of  the  FDIC  U  public 
confldenc*.  The  moment  that  Is  lost  In  any 
slight  dcgra*.  It  U  a  loaa  which  money  can- 
not repUe*." 


TWO   otPoaTAirr 

In  thoa*  few,  simple  words  Senator  Van- 
underscores  two  vitally  Important 
In  the  debate  over  FDIC  assessments. 
Tbey  are  aspects  which  frequently  sre  lost 
ilflit  of  by  bankers  in  thetr  anxiety  to 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  their  positions 
on  the  subject,  pro  and  con,  by  pr<xluclng 
aa  eviience  dollar  totals,  rattoa.  charts,  bank 
depoalt  Insurance  equlvalenu  of  mortality 
tablea.  and  other  such  data.  Much  of  this 
appeared  as  the  substance  of  our  previous 
artlctas  on  this  subject.  And  yet  those  two 
aspects  are  the  equal  of.  and  In  our  opinion 
transcend,  the  persuasive  power  which  the 
purely  sUtlstlcai  factors  carry  tn  thU  debate, 
and  we  feel  that  they  deserve  the  thoxoght- 
ful  scrutiny  of  every  one  Interested  In  the 
Issue. 

PSTCHOtOCTCAL  BXACnOlt 

What  does  Senator  VANDSjrasac  say  In  those 
two  sentences?  He  says:  1  Let  iM  not  forget 
that  the  FDIC  came  Into  being  and  continues 
to  exist  primarily  for  th*  purposs  ot  protsct- 
iBt  mttUoos  ot  iMisd  wnrktif .  thrUty  Am*r- 
leaa  fMnlllss  from  that  alghtaarlah  economic 
peril  known  as  bank  fallurca;  and  2  Let  us 
not  overlook  th*  natux*  of  any  posslbl*  psy- 
ctaologteal  reaction  thoa*  families  may  have 
to  any  ^vpoaala  which  may  affect  In  any 
dsgrss  th*  conlldenc*  that  la  based  upon  th* 
knowl*dg*  that  th*  mon*y  they  have  on  de- 
posit tn  their  banks— th*  fruiu  of  their  labor 
and  their  self-denial — will  be  returned  to 
them,  corns  what  may.  up  to  at  leaat  M.OOO 
in  every  tastano*. 

IB  a  word,  h*  says,  don't  ever  kas  sight 
at  th*  tact  that  the  public  has  a  large  In- 
t«r*st  In  ths  FDIC 

In  iaylag  so  we  not*  that  Senator  Vawscm- 
asM  doss  not  documaut  hU  thesis  with  sta- 
tiatles.  ■*  doss  not  msntteei.  for  snmpls. 
the  otx-qoBUmd  agar*  at  flJHjBOBjIM  wMch 
the  FDICs  eapltal  and  rsssrves. 
be  cuounent  upon  tb*  •S.OOO.OOO.OOO 
which  th*  Oorporauoa  amy  drmw  apoa  tiam 

not  put  on*  fact  op  againt  another  fsct  and 
say.  aa  aum*  seooomlsto  so  fioqiiMaUy  ars 
proo*  to  do  wn^ai  similar  cifavmsiaDcsa: 
Our  charts  and  ovr  Ubies  Indicate  no  tiouMs 


Ui  th*  formes  able  ftiture.  Ho.  The  Senator 
remarks  opoo  nothing  llks  that,  nor  Is  ther* 
any  obUgatloii  for  him  to  do  ao  because  in 
the  realm  of  his  Interest,  which  In  this  re- 
gard Is  Identical  with  that  of  th*  American 
public  as  a  whole,  such  figures  are  unknown 
and  such  facts  as  they  may  represent  ars 
meaningless. 

mc  n  A  STMSOL 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Senator  la  un- 
familiar with  the  facts.  They  are  quite  well 
known  to  blm.  And  as  one  who  had  mtKb 
to  do  with  th*  Inauguration  of  deposit  In- 
svirance  In  this  country,  be  baa  great  respect 
for  them.  But  bis  respect  goes  beyond  th* 
FDIC  ss  a  fact.  It  embraces  an  appreciation 
of  the  Corporation  aa  a  symtml.  also,  and  it 
is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  Senator's 
Interest  merges  with  the  public's. 

To  the  American  public,  by  and  large,  the 
FDIC  is  an  alptaabstttal  symtKtl  representing 
one  thing— conBdsnee  tn  Ijanks.  The  public 
baa  t)een  told,  and  it  twlleves.  that  thanks  to 
what  Is  represented  by  the  letters  FDIC  it 
may  safely  mid  with  every  confidence  de- 
posit as  much  as  t5.000  in  any  bank  privileged 
to  advertise  Its  mennbershlp  In  the  organl- 
aattao.  Let  disaster  come;  so  wtiat?  At  that 
aaaaamt,  as  the  Senator  so  succinctly  ob- 
serves In  his  letter,  "the  FDTC  l)ecomes  utterly 
prlcelem  In  Its  value."  And  that  Is  exactly 
the  public's  sentiment. 

Should  the  public,  or  Its  governmental  rep- 
resentatives, read  into  the  reports  of  cturent 
efforts  by  tHUikers  to  cut  down  their  pay- 
ments to  th*  FDIC  an  attempt  to  discount 
that  "titterly  prlcelesa"  value,  what  may  hap- 
pen then?  Th*  likely  answer  is  reflected 
only  too  clearly  In  the  Senator's  wamlag 
phrasss. 

omnoiff  cr  a  ba.skinc  caotTv 
And  yet  thla  great  public  faith  In  tb* 
FDIC.  or  the  risk  of  iu  loss  through 
posalbls  misunderstanding  of  motives,  so 
far  has  not  figured  lr.:portantly  in  th*  evl- 
dcucr  produced  by  the  proponents  of  assess- 
ment reduction.  True,  it  has  made  its  in- 
fluence felt  here  and  there  In  a  cautloua 
word  or  phrase,  but  nowhere  In  the  reports 
of  the  discussions  has  It  been  given  the  rank- 
ing poaltlon  Ita  pouncy  warranta.  And  thla 
suikea  ua  ac  odd.  for  we  find  that  many 
tiankers  are  by  no  meana  unaware  of  It, 
especially  those  who  were  around  In  th* 
dark  days  of  1893. 

It  was  our  good  fortuns  of  recent  date  to 
encounter  a  small  group  of  stMh  men.  aoxam 
representing  the  large  banking  interesu  in 
New  York  City,  who  were  dlacusalng  Infor- 
mally among  themselves  the  mertu  of  th* 
argumenu  now  being  advanced  for  a  cut 
In  the  FDIC  annual  paym*nts.  It  was 
Intereatlng  to  sc«  these  men  applaud  the  em- 
phaata  given  by  Senator  VAJmcMsxac  to  th* 
paychologtcal  aapecu  of  any  circumstances 
surrounding  proposals  to  alter  the  present 
FDIC  set-up.  They  concurred  in  th* 
condusiuns  implied  by  th*  two  sentences 
Quotsd  above.  0-^  far  as  any  change  in  ths 
ssssssmsnt  rate  is  concerned,  at  the  present 
time  St  Isast.  they  are  mindful  of  th*  fact 
that  If  anything  u  done  to  duturb  the  put>- 
llc's  faith  in  the  FDIC  no  amount  of 
pecuniary  bcueflu  which  may  accrue  to  In- 
sured ttanka  by  way  of  retained  samlnpi 
c<:)ulc  begin  to  compensate  for  tti*  ai^uMl 
which  loss  uf  confidence  could  provok*. 

"We  wuuld  like  to  bang  on  to  som*  of  that 
on*-twelf  th  of  1  percent,  and  who  wouldnt?" 
remarked  on*  nan  in  thla  group  frankly. 
"But  let  s  not  kid  oursalvss.  much  Ism  tlm 
public.  Ton  know  m  w«a  aa  I  do  what  wntdd 
happen  to  that  money.  A  lot  of  banks  would 
be  tempted  to  pay  it  right  out  In  dividends. 
I  doot  think  there  would  tie  very  many  who 
would  plow  any  added  IncooM  from  that 
•ourc*  bock  Into  thair  eapltal  funds.  If  they 
would  plow  it  back  th*  story  might  b*  dlCcr- 
■Bt<  Then  It  would  b*  a  cass  of  rspladn^ 
OBs  form  of  dspoalt  insurancs'  foe  aaottaer— 
1cm    going    to    ths    FDIC    but    mors   going 
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Into  capital  funds  to  give  greater  coverage 
to  deposit  liabilities.  But  I  haven't  beard 
much  talk  about  that  angle  of  it." 

THI  $10.eO«  n»POSAL 

Nor  was  the  group  much  Impressed  with 
the  counterproposal  which  has  t>een  made 
that  the  $5,000  limit  of  insurance  on  each 
bank  account  k>e  Increased  to  $10,000  or  even 
to  $15,000.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
stanchest  proponents  of  this  proposal  are  the 
■Mllar  banks,  azid  their  avowed  purpoae  tn 
HBKmlag  chat  poetxion  is  to  promote  de- 
poaltor  confidence  thus  averting  withdraw- 
als of  funds  which  may  lead  In  turn  to  credit 
contraction  la  smaller  communities.  To  pro- 
pass,  on  the  one  hand,  a  reduction  in  the 
^Momment  rate,  which  would  limit  the  sUe 
of  the  Insurance  reserve,  and  to  propose  on 
the  other  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
coverage  in  order  to  promote  greater  public 
"confldenc*"  U  like  "trying  to  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders"  as  oce  banker  in  the  group 
pointed  out. 

But  what  impressed  us  keenly  In  this  In- 
formal exchange  of  views  waa  a  recoUected 
Incident  told  by  a  man  old  enough  in  the 
IwiiMim  to  have  nt  in  on  many  memorable 
eonfcnncco  erhere  the  cold  facts  of  insol- 
vency Md  Inevitably  to  t>ank  closings.  So 
closely  dom  the  Incident  Illustrate  wliat  Sen- 
ator Va«»«wsibc  clearly  has  in  mind,  we  l>e- 
lleve  it  U  worth  reporting  here,  camouflaging 
aome  of  the  minor  details  to  avoid  eml>ar- 
rassment  through  identification. 
aM  nrrxxcsriHG  mciDtirt 
"la  a  town  not  far  from  tiere."  the  tjanker 
recalled  "there  are  two  national  t>anks,  a 
State  bank,  and  a  mvlngs  bank.  At  the  tim* 
this  happened  the  tsro  national  banks  were 
members  at  the  FDIC.  but  the  SUte  bank 
wasn't,  and  neither  was  the  savings  twnk. 
One  day  a  stranger  walked  into  one  of  the 
natloaal  banks  He  took  $5U»0  In  cash  out 
of  his  pocket  and  let  It  be  knosm  he  wanted 
to  open  a  thrift  account.  His  first  words  to 
the  woman  behind  the  new  account  desk 
were  these:  Are  the  deposits  In  thU  bank 
guaranteed*'  He  jraa  told  they  were  Insured. 
Tliat's  what  he  meant,  he  said. 

-Right  about  thU  time  the  bank  wasnt 
narncularly    Intereated   In   taking   on    any 
■Bore  money  of  that  kind— hadn't  any  out- 
let  for  it.  tell  the  truth— and  It   told  the 
fellow  It  wouldn't  b«  interested  in  the  whoU 
$5  000  but  It  might  take  on  $1,500.    That  was 
all  right  with  him.    Then  the  feflow  "kedll 
b*  migtt  put  the  rest  of  his  money.  $3,500, 
tn  a  rtiecking  account.    He  was  told  be  cou.d 
do  that.     -I*  that   money   In  checking  ac- 
counts inaured.  too?"  he  wanted  to  know. 
He  waa  assured  It  wmi  so  In  went  the  W -*^ 
••After   these   accoAu  had   been   opened 
the  fellow  then  aUowed  that  he  had  $10^300 
more  tn   cash   at   home,  and   he  wanted  to 
know  what  the  bank  thought  be  ml^t  do 
With  It.     The  bank  pointed  out  that  there 
another  l>ank  acrom  the  street— the  na- 
mak— and  that  the  State  bank  and 
the  mvlngs  bank  w«r«  Just  down  the  street. 
"  Tes  I  know.'  the  fellow  said.    'I've  been 
to  thoa*  plac**.     But  the  bank  acrom  the 
street  only  offered  m«  the  same  dml  you 
bare— It  took  $1,500.    And  thorn  other  banks 
dont  lisv*  tnsuranm*.** 

Th*  lncld*nt  Is  alfnttcsnt  because  It  Is 
not  MB  Isolatsd  ona.  If  anything  tt  la  un- 
eootartablT  rspreasntaUv*  c<  ottows  bonk- 
srs  could  relste.  and  the  public  mntlment  tt 
KTBali  undoubtedly  U  a  contributing  factor 
to  tte  lack  of  unanimity  one  encounters 
among  bankers  oa  the  wisdom  oppressing 
for  a  Chang*  In  ifca  FDIC  aass^MaiU  rau 
at  thU  time. 


aw  am  to 
•m*  quaatmn  naturally  arlssa.  tbsn.  to  It 
to  b*  aasumsd  that  th*  FDIC  must  forever 
reach  out  for  mom  and  mors  money?  Is 
than  to  be  no  llmtt  to  tba  bilUons  th*  put>- 


lic  msy  t>e  thotight  to  require  to  buttrem  lu 
confidence  In  the  Impregnability  of  the 
FDIC?  After  all.  as  some  tnnkers  have 
pointed  out.  has  it  not  been  admitted  by  the 
FDIC  ofVtals  themselves  that  the  Inflow  of 
payments  from  tianks  has  exceeded  what 
actually  has  been  needed — ao  far.  That  Is 
correct. 

But  again,  though  we  have  beard  from 
many  sides  on  this  point  v.^  have  not  beard 
trxjm  the  public  vrhich,  to  cite  the  Senator 
onee  more,  has  a  large  Interest  in  this  Issue. 
Bow  much  of  a  reserve  does  the  publu;  think 
the  FDIC  should  have  to  enable  It  to  make 
good  to  Insured  depotitors  In  whatever  clr- 
cumstancea  may  arise?  A  foolish  question, 
obviously,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
qiwstlons  of  similar  nature  wtxlch  bankers 
and  FDTC  clBclals  hare  been  aski:ig  each 
other  lately. 

And  It  ts  equally  foolish,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
pect any  answer  at  this  time  either  from  the 
uninformed  public  or  from  the  PDIC  or  the 
bankers,  despite  the  Impressive  docttmentary 
evidence  for  and  against  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  latter  two.  For  the  ques- 
tion of  to  what  extent  the  FDIC  may  l>e  able 
to  weather  a  real  economic  storm  dearly 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  prodxictlon  of 
a  statistic,  tiecause  the  elements  of  which  it 
Is  composed  are  not  atxtractions  from  any- 
one's balance  sheet.  Fundamentally  they 
are  alistractlons  o^  the  emotions  of  millions 
of  American  bank  depositors. 

rUKJC  EELATIOXS   KD*  COStSXJVTTO 

Where  docs  this  lead  us  to?  Slnoe  w« 
claim  not  even  the  remotest  omniscience  In 
the  wilderness  of  mass  psychology  and  ap- 
prostch  questions  of  passit>te  puldlc  reactloc 
to  developments  Involving  bsnks  with  no 
Uttle  naivete.  It  taa*  led  ua  to  ccmsult  with 
thorn  whose  Urtsrast  In  such  mattms  Is  pro- 
fessional. The  more  we  contemplated  tl-.e 
Senator's  sober  warnings  the  more  forcefully 
we  became  aware  of  the  seriaus  putillc  Im- 
plications Inherent  In  this  whole  discussion, 
and  we  took  the  issue  to  some  friendly  coun- 
selors In  public  relations. 

Singularly  enough,  we  found  these  coun- 
selors not  entirely  uaaoqiaalnted  with  the 
subject  though  their  ttMsttws^  does  not  com- 
monly emtjrace  specific  questions  on  t>ank- 
Ing.  They  had  no  lack  of  appreciation.  In- 
deed, for  the  pwsition  occupied  by  the  FDIC 
tn  public  esteem. 

We  asked  them  bluntly:  What  do  you  think 
the  public's  reaction  might  be  if  it  dis- 
covered tomorrow  that  the  t>anks  of  the 
country  had  been  successful  in  securing  a 
reduction  in  the  amounts  they  pay  for  hav- 
ing thetr  depositors'  money  insured  by  the 
FDIC? 

The  answer  came  quickly,  and  was  to  the 
point.    In  essence  it  was  this:  It  ts  conceiv- 
at>le  that  if  the  action  were  announced  to- 
morrow, or  over  the  near  term,  there  ml^t 
not  tw  any  visitile  public  reaction  at  all.  de- 
pending on  the  amount  and  nature  of  any 
notices    the    development    received    tn    the 
press,    over    the    radio,    by    commentators. 
and   so   on.     But   U  micbt   be 
given  the  right  atmospbna.  that 
tbe  reacUon  could  easily  become  one  o*  sns- 
pteton  deepening  Into  fear  wfaldi.  unlms  dla- 
alpated  by  th*  moat  plausible  of  explana- 
ttfma  undDOtotadly  eould  tead  to  distrust  of 
and  lom  off  canfldanea  la  tanks.    As  a  public 
tanm — nsar-tsrm  or  kmcsr  range — anything 
that  coQld  posaibly  be  cmjaUusd  m  Interfer- 
iBff  with  the  FDICs  ability  to  maks  good  aa 
depoalu  U  fuU  of  dynamite. 
AS  a  rawLM 
Invited  to  ei;larg*  upon  th< 
our  counselors  pointed  out  that  as  a  pnbUe 
msoe  right  now  tlm  propomd  reduction  la 
tta  rac  aaaamamnt  lam  te  vlru 
samunt.    They  aemd  tta*  tftsu  r^r 
ot  It  hsve  been  limited  to 
In  the  tjsck  pages  ot  tb*  iM  ■ipapii  a  or  to 
the  business  and  Pr*"^^'  columns,  and  alao 


to  the  trade  prem.    It  hm  not  rmched  tb* 

stage  In  the  legislative  chambers.  In  Con- 
gress, where  the  public's  elected  representa- 
tives hsve  had  much  of  an  opporttmlty  to 
make  up  thtir  minds  wtaaf*  tlwy  stand  on 
it.  or  to  vocaUm  thetr  aptakma  one  way  or 
another. 

This  situation,  they  feri,  could  change,  de- 
pending on  the  pimsuin  applied.  If  such 
ftmuiis  produced  sctlcm  worthy  ot  stten- 
tion  on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
and  elsewhere  In  mam  put>lictty  madluma. 
they  believe  that  banka  would  be  called  upon 
to  Justify  the  action — tn  terras  of  the  pul>- 
llc's  Intermt,  not  banking's  or  the  Interest 
of  t>ank  stockholders.  This  sccountlng  msy 
not  necessarily  be  demanded  Immediately, 
they  pointed  out.  It  could  be  postponed 
tmtll  such  timsa,  pertiaps,  an  economic  ad- 
versity might  praelpttate  banking  diAcultim 
t>eyond  the  power  of  the  FDIC  to  remedy. 
In  such  event  the  tiankers  unquestionably 
would  t>e  on  the  defensive,  and  wotild  face 
the  unhappy  proapect  of  attnnpting  to  ex- 
plain away  to  a  hostile  and  distrustful  au- 
dience an  action  which,  fairly  cr  not.  could 
be  blamed  for  contributing  to  the  FDICs  in- 
ability to  perform  as  advertised. 

The  net  of  these  observations  seemed  to 
us  to  add  up  substantially  to  ttils.  Could 
those  bsmkers  who  are  now  advocating  a  re- 
duction in  the  assmmnent  rsu  Justify  their 
positions  In  terms  which  would  t>e  acceptable 
to  their  depositors  and  to  the  pultllc  as  a 
whole?  Cculd  they  do  so  at  any  future  date 
under  economic  cirrumstances  which  might 
be  lem  favorable  tlian  they  are  today?  If 
the  answers  to  these  questions  are  afltarma- 
tlve.  then  the  briefs  calling  for  i  educed  aa- 
sessmenu  are  strengthened.  If  the  answer 
are  tn  the  negative,  then,  to  prem  the  issue 
St  this  st^e  carrtes  with  it  s  responsibility 
for  — ■— lilt  the  risks  snd  dancrn  of  pen 
tential  lom  of  public  confidence. 

wo  rtJix  TBT  so  rax 
Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  con- 
strained to  reiterate  a  point  emphaslaed  In 
the  first  of  our  articles  in  this  strlm.  Tou 
never  know  that  an  enterprise  It  thorou^ily 
sound  until  it  has  been  tried  in  pcrtoda  of 
deep  adversity.  The  FDIC  so  far  tias  tiad 
relattvety  easy  sailing.  Who  knows,  facts 
ami  flpirm  to  tlm  contrary,  how  it  may  stand 
up  under  roufh  weather?  In  their  own  self- 
interest,  tt  behooves  all  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  public's  confidence  In  banka  and 
banking  to  direct  their  Interests  snd  ener- 
gies in  helping  the  PDIC  to  prepare  for  sny 
eventuality.  If  such  a  stand  may  serve  to 
postpone  the  day  when  tsanks  may  prem 
for  reduced  assessments  tn  full  confidence 
of  the  rightnem  of  thetr  claim,  what  Is  to  be 
lost?  Some  income,  yes;  but  perhapa  only 
temporarily.  Should  deposit  Instirance  In 
this  country  justify  the  hopm  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  face  of  profound  depression  could 
not  then  the  plea  for  lower  sssessments  be 
entered  again,  and  tn  great  c(»fldence?  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  at  any  rate,  tt  could 
be  made  minus  the  frlghtenlag  prospect  of 
poesilaly  at  some  future  time  having  to  face 
a  put>lic  convinced  that  Ita  trust  had  been 
betrayed. 


ir  ii^rta 


BdHMss  Para^  Vderaas'  Fcatvc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


sTLVAjna 
XM  THX  HOC8E  OT  RB'RSeEEirTATlVBB 

Fridav.  Au9»st  12,  1949 
lir.  FLOOD.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoea.  I 
incliide  the  loQowing  editorial  from  the 
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-Scntmal. 
July  33.  IMt: 


of    Haileton.    Pa.. 


to  to  b*  Um  OMjor 
«*l*bra- 
▼•tcruM  Amo- 
Strwt.  •tartlng 
conttButof  (or  •  wtk.  It 
•mhlMt  of  Hazleton  product*  and 
■MMtawMM.  n  wtU  dlnpUy  tb«  wmrM  that 
CMV  pqpwMy  BMrdMtBta  haadte.  and  It 
will  b*  a  eOB^MMattOB  e(  tiM  vast  mmnu- 
facturtnc  and  wmliaiidlrtm  tekt  that  haa 
carried  thto  ctty  U>  tta  prcacnt  hlfh  rating. 
to  b*  th«  blgf— t  thing 
here. 
at  thiB  yaar'S  abov  U  al- 
for  vary  UttJ*  apM*  to  left  tn 
ettlier  Holy  Trlntty  or  8(.  John's  baJla.  which 
flank  th«  grcundi  where  the  Mardl  Graa  will 
ba  held. 

Owtatnly.  the  old-time  resldenu  remem- 
tar  ovr  early  tndustrlca.  carnage  works.  Cht> 
D«a*  and  hand  laundrtoa.  horae-shoelng 
poats.  tloaaatth  shopa.  making  mine  lam  pa 
and  dliUBOT  paUa.  hat  factory,  a  planing  mill. 
a  grtot  mm.  pteoo  factory,  a  candy  plant,  and 
a  match  factory  Putting  them  all  together 
wouldn  t  ftll  one  floor  of  the  mammoth  Du> 
plan  Corp  plant.  Today  we  are  a  Tery  cos- 
mopolitan rtty  with  a  diversified  industry 
that  to  growing  In  else  and  tn  Importance  as 
oar  basic  industry,  coal  mining,  peters  out. 
We  ara  facing  the  future  certain  that  the 
depiction  of  coal  veins  In  this  region  will 
And  Baaleton  as  Industrially  independent. 
that  the  oooa  lush  pay  day  at  the  mlnca. 
wUl  iMffdIy  ba  mtoaed. 

TiM  Oiaatar  Haatotoo  Veterans  Association 
are  to  be  eoaUMaidid  for  planning  an  ex- 
hibit of  what  naalatnn  makea  and  s«lla. 
It  will  be  an  eye  opansr  for  those  who  have 
failed  to  keep  track  of  our  sUady  progrcaa 
and  eipanslon.  and  tt  will  be  a  commercial 
opilft  to  business  tn  general  as  a  new  buying 
to  about  to  dawn. 


■est  Pracee&if  s  Af  aintt  Ju^e 
T.  Alaa  GaMtbarouf  h 

ON  OF  R£I1ARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

or  PSKVSTivAiru 

Of  TBS  HOCSS  OP  RKPRSBSNTATIVB8 

Friday.  Auffust  12.  1949 


Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  t.  1949.  on  pafe  11023  of  the  Con- 
wmwrnionAL  Rsroao.  a  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Commitlee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Thla  petition  was  received  uzKter  cUuaa 
1  of  nile  XXn  of  this  Houie  and  lu  ron- 
lentt  prays  (or  ihr  impeachment  of  Judge 
■MDUel  Kaufman  (or  conduct  arlalnc 
from  the  trial  of  Altar  Hto*.  An  Insptc- 
ilon  of  the  Rscoaa  of  prertotis  days  will 
Indicate  that  Members  of  this  Hottsd  ex- 
tended their  remarks  at  lencth  on  this 
■Mse  subject  It  is  un(air  to  any  Amer- 
ican jurist  to  be  to  aMfttlai  if  accusers 
whom  he  u  unabla  to  meet  face  to  face 
and  defend  his  mtrgrtty  agaliut  the 
chari es  leveled  af  alnst  hte. 

The  trial  of  Alter  tOm  was  held  In  an 
OpM  American  court  The  chartea 
against  htm  ware  paaaed  upon  by  a  |ury 
of  hla  paera  cooalatlnfl  of  li  trot  Amer- 
icans who  twre  bound  by  oath  to  render 
fl  jMt  tad  tma  verdict  between  the  ac- 
MMtf  aad  hla  aemaera.  By  vtrtna  if  oar 
Hiss  WM  mfnfiii  91  tha 
cause   of  tha  accuaatiooa 


acalnst  him.  He  was  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him  and  permitted 
to  cross-examine  them.  He  was  granted 
the  right  of  compulsory  prtxress  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  his  favor,  aiul  to 
have  the  assistance  of  cotinsel  for  his  de- 
fense. Judge  Kaufman,  with  eminent 
good  sense  and  high  judicial  mirpose. 
gave  to  the  accusers  and  the  accused  a 
wide  and  just  latitude  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  lawful  evidence.  The  learned  and 
capable  Judge  permitted  neither  accuser 
nor  accused  to  withhold  from  the  Jury 
any  lawful  evidence  that  tended  to  prove 
or  dLsprove  the  charges  laid  In  the  Indict- 
ment. Judge  Kaufman'.s  nilings  on  evi- 
dence and  his  charge  to  the  jury  bear 
the  indelible  mark  of  the  sane,  impartial, 
and  unbiased  Judicial  mind  that  is  neces- 
sary (or  the  preservation  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  American  Justice. 
Without  this  type  of  Judicial  mind. 
American  justice  might  reach  that  low 
held  by  Communistic  Russia  or  Hitlerized 
Germany.  The  sane,  impartial,  and  un- 
biased mind  cannot  find  In  the  recoid 
of  the  Hiss  trial  the  "suspicious  circum- 
stances" leveled  against  this  eminent 
jurist. 

The   bleary-eyed  gentlemen   who  see 
saspidous  circumstances  In  the  conduct 
of  the  trial  by  the  Honorable  Samuel  H. 
Kaufman  might  have  rendered  a  notable 
service  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican Justice  had  they  trained  their  crit- 
ical  eyes   upon   the  court  of   Judge   T. 
Alan  Goldsborough.      They  might  have 
found  there  the  suspicious  drcum.stances 
against  which  we  Americans  mu.«t  ever 
be  on  guard.  If  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
our  prized  Justice  shall  be  preserved  for 
our  poiterity     It  was  in  this  latter  court 
ABd  by  this  latter  Judge   that  4M.000 
American    united    mine    workers    were 
fooDd  cul.ty  and  then  fined  the  enor- 
mooi  man  of  $1,200,000.    This  guilt  and 
this  fine  were  predicated  upon  a  con- 
structive dLsobedience  to  a  preliminary 
Injunction    L!i.>ued    from   Star   Chamber 
and  the  nature  and  cause  of  which  was 
known   solely    to   the   accuser   and    the 
Judge.      The    United    Mine   Workers   of 
America  were  without  prior  notice  of  the 
nature    and    cause    of    the    accusation 
against  them;  they  were  not  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  them  and  per- 
mitted to  cross-examine  the  witnesses: 
they  were  denied  the  right  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  their  favor;  they  were  denied  the  right 
to  have  the  a.s.sLstance  of  cotmsel  for  their 
defease.    In   Star  Chamber;    they  wart 
not  tried  by  a  Jury  of  their  peers  conalat- 
Ing  of  13  true  Americans  who  were  botmd 
hy  CMtih  to  render  a  jurt  tad  tmt  verdict 
batwcen  the  accused  MMl  tccilMr:  and. 
they  were  denied  the  right  to  Interpoao 
an  lota  of  evidence  for  their  defense.  In 
Star  Chamber.    The  Issuance  of  Injunc- 
tions, ordcra.  or  decraaa  by  iudgaa  from 
Star  Chamber  is  a  backwaah  of  trucu- 
lent British  Judicial  tyranny,  by  courts 
of    equity    <»ic>    that    were    created    by 
the  King  to  mete  out  the  quality  of  Jus- 
Uce  that  the  King  wlUed.     Tb«  death 
knrll  uf  the  Star  Chamber  Via  aounded 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indepaadance  and 
the  Rtwrnmion  that  succeeded.    Its  death 
haa  be«n  confirmed  by  patriots  who  hava 
laid  down  their  Itveft  to  su.staln  our  Re- 
public and  the  American  seivse  of  justice. 
It  was  more  recently  confirmed  by  the 


Americans  who  laid  down  their  lives  In 
World  War  11  so  that  our  asBac  of  jus- 
tice might  embellish  the  Uvea  of  people 
In  all  comers  of  the  world.  Does  not 
Judge  Goldsborough  know  that  the  Star 
Chamber  Is  the  antithesis  of  American 
freedom  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
American  Justice?  Does  he  not  know 
that  we  hartx>r  no  king  here  in  America? 
Does  he  not  know  that  American  JWvtlce 
Is  administered  in  open  courts  where  the 
accu5cd  shall  have  his  day  before  he  may 
be  adjudged  guilty  and  punished? 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
temporary  injunction  was  issued  against 
the  400.000  American  coal  miners,  from 
Star  Chamber,  carry  the  earmarks  of  a 
tyrannical  Judicial  conduct  that  sets  at 
naught  the  true  letter  and  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican Justice.  The  Injunction  was  a  blow 
below  the  belt  of  these  400.000  Americans 
and  their  families,  even  below  the  point 
allowable  under  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  infamous  Taft-Hartley  law.  The 
circumstances  go  far  beyond  the  point  of 
being  suspicious.  They  show  design  and 
concert  on  the  part  of  the  accuser  and 
the  Judge  to  Justify  a  popular  end  with- 
out regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  means 
employed. 

The  infamous  Taft-Hartley  law  pro- 
vides that  the  court  may  enjoin  "such 
strike  or  lock-out  or  the  continuing 
thereof  •  •  •  If  the  court  find*  that 
such  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lock- 
out •  •  •  will  Imperil  the  national 
health  or  safety  " 

This  Infamous  law  further  provides 
that  the  petition  to  enjoin  may  be  made 
to  "any  district  court  ol  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties." 

In  what  open  American  court  was  the 
evidence  adduced  upon  which  the  court 
could  lawfully  find  that  the  threatened 
or  actual  strike  by  the  miners  would  im- 
peril the  national  health  or  safety?  In 
what  open  American  court  did  the  judge 
And  that  the  national  health  and  safety 
was  imperiled?  How  and  when  were  the 
miners  given  their  day  in  open  court  to 
plead  against  the  Infamous  preliminary 
Injunction?  Nowhere  In  the  inlamoua 
Taft-Hartley  law  is  it  said  that  the  peU- 
tlon  to  enjoin  may  be  made  to  "any  Judge 
of  any  district  court  tf  the  United  Sutes 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties." 

Nor  does  that  law  say  that  the  peti- 
tion to  enjoin  may  be  presented  in  Star 
Chamber.  Unless  It  Is  doubly  infamous, 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  seems  to  negative  any  right  to  the 
accuser  to  seek  or  empower  a  single 
judge  to  issue  such  Implicational  injunc- 
tion, from  the  cabals  of  a  truculent  Star 
Chamber.  A  court  Is  a  tribunal  ofB- 
clally  assembled  under  authority  of  law 
at  an  appropriate  time  and  place  for  the 
administration  of  justice;  a  judge  la 
simply  an  ofBcer  or  member  of  such 
tribunal:  Mccormick's  Election  (Ml  Pa. 
281).  One  might  also  ponder  over  the 
mental  gymnastics  adopted  by  the  Judge 
In  order  to  Justify  his  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  over  400.000  American  min- 
ers, none  of  whom  live  in  the  judicial 
district  wherein  the  Judge  wlelA  a  kingly 
scepter  with  awe  and  majesty.  Is  thia 
latter  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  infamous  Taft- hartley  law? 

It  Is  evident  from  the  drcumstanett 
tmder  which  Judge  Ooldsbcrough  issoid 
the  star-chamber  Injunction  that  h«  and 
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the  accruer  were  in  concert  to  achieve 
an  end — to  himible  John  L.  L^wls  and 
drive  400AN)  American  miners  back  to 
the  dark  and  dank  pits.  This  end  at 
that  time  waa  popular  due  to  public  hys- 
teria created  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  other  enemies 
of  coUectlve  bargaining.  Both  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  Judge  knew  that  if  the  end 
would  be  reached,  the  public  would  be 
uncritical  of  the  means  adopted.  This 
stralegem  does  not  Mioare  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  our  American  justice. 
It  is  an  abuse  of  Judicial  process  which, 
if  not  nipped,  win  surely  lead  to  a 
tyranny  alike  to  that  of  the  British  Star 
Chamber.  The  guaranties  of  our  Con- 
stitution against  pnmiscnous  searches 
and  seizures;  against  tyrannical  arrest 
and  imprisonment;  and  against  the  de- 
privation of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.  and  all  In- 
dicative of  the  keen  determination  by 
which  the  foimders  of  the  Nation  exor- 
cised from  their  concept  of  justice  the 
cabals  of  Star  Chamber  and  the  principle 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Both 
the  accuser  and  the  judge  knew  that, 
without  regard  to  the  lawf^ness  or  im- 
plication of  the  preliminary  injunction. 
If  It  were  issued,  the  400.000  American 
miners  and  John  L.  Lewis  would  have  to 
obey  tmtil  the  exigencies  of  the  judge's 
court  <sic)  would  permit  a  determina- 
tion on  the  legality  of  the  injunction. 
By  the  time  that  this  latter  point  was 
reached.  John  L.  Lewis  would  be  hum- 
bled and  the  400.000  American  miners 
#riven  lilte  peons  back  to  the  pits.  Judge 
Goldsborough  and  the  accuser  knew  that 
they  would  have  their  end.  even  though 
the  means  employed  were  contrary  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  American  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  petition  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  impoBfing  the  integrity 
of  the  Honorable  Samuel  H.  Kaufman 
uxwn  purely  imaginary  figments,  can  do 
thtnwlwiii  honor  and  a  worthy  service 
to  American  Justice  if  they  wfH  but 
move  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  to  investigate  the  pungent 
circumstances  under  which  Judge  Golds- 
borough. through  Star  Chamber  activi- 
ties, has  robbed  4M.000  American  coal 
miners  of  the  enonnous  sum  of  $U00.- 
000.  TTiis  he  did  by  importing  into  our 
ABMfican  Jurisprudence  the  tyrannical 
instnanent  of  Star  Chamber  and  the 
principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means 
used  by  the  judge,  even  though  tlie 
nwan-  are  known  to  be  tyraimical  and 
unlawful. 

I  dMMand  a  fair  and  just  Investigation 
«f  ttab  natter  by  the  House  committee. 


Yoa  Omghk  Ta  Kmw  My  DachNr,  by  Dr. 
Frc<l  F.  Brewa,  af  Kaoxville,  Tena. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or    TXNXISSEK 

IN  THE  BOU3S  OF  REPRESSNTATTVXS 

FriUf.  Jf  If  12. 1949 

Mr.  JENNING&    ICr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  rcnaiks  in  the  Ap- 

XCY— App, 


pendix  of  the  Rxcon,  I  include  an  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Pred  P.  Brown,  of  Knoxville. 
Tenn.  Doctor  Brown  is  known  and 
loved  by  thousands  In  his  home  city, 
where  for  25  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  He  is  now  pastor 
emeritus  of  that  church.  He  has  served 
as  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  and  Texas.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  He  is  known  and  revered 
by  members  of  the  Baptist  faith  through- 
out the  world. 

"Too  OccBT  To  Khow  Mt  Docroa" 
(By  Fred  F.  Brown.  Knoxville,  Tenn.) 

(This  article  U  not  an  attempt  to  euloglae 
the  medical  perrfWitnB.  Miiiiliiii  of  tlie  med- 
ical praTeaBfoo  neither  naed  nor  <leslrc 
euloglea.  They  would  resent  ruch  an  effort 
from  anyone. 

(The  message  Is  an  expression  of  my  sin- 
cere sppredstlon  at  a  group  at  men  to  whom 
I  look  with  confidenoe.  a  group  of  men  whom 
I  hold  In  the  highest  ■turn — aur  physi- 
cians.) 

Somewhere  I  have  read  the  story  at  a  teen- 
age boy  who  lived  in  s  remote  nxral  eomm-u- 
nlty.  An  accident  had  left  him  with  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  his  spine — an  injury  attended 
by  unrelieved  soffering.  The  good  country 
doctc7  told  his  parents  of  a  celebrated  sur- 
geon tn  a  distant  dty  who  could  operate,  re- 
Uavc  tba  so— lag,  and  practteally  imton  the 
boy  to  normal  life.  The  famQy  waa  very  poor, 
but  ndghbors  made  up  a  parse  soSetent  to 
proMda  transportatlaa.  Tba  kieal  phyiteian 
telcpbMied  the  surgeon  and  waa  told  to  aextd 
the  boy  on — there  would  be  no  charge  for  his 
serrtee.  The  boy  made  the  joumey  to  the 
distant  dty.  and  the  delicate  operation  was 
■nmi— fUL  In  due  time  the  boy  rctomed  to 
hla  boma.  nmiily  and  trtetMis  naet  him  at 
the  raOroad  statioo.  As  they  drew  boaae  ttae 
family  plied  him  with  qucstiona— qucstk>ns 
about  his  Journey — questions  about  his 
nurses— questions  about  the  hospital — qucs- 
ttons  aboot  the  rargeon.  Wbcn  asked  abotrt 
the  boapital  tha  boy  replied:  It  waa  won- 
derful, but  you  ought  to  see  my  doctor." 
When  asked  about  the  nurses:  "They  were 
kind  and  good,  but  you  ought  to  see  my 
doctor.    You  ought  to  know  my  doctor." 

We  arc  pawting  through  a  pertod  pmt  aam 
vrhen  aone  unkind  and  unjust  statements 
are  being  made  about  the  medical  pro<e»- 
slon.  Recently  a  prominent  man  speaking 
of  the  doctors  at  America  used  words  sudi 
as  "■rillslx,'*  "mercenary."  and  other 
pllmentary  terms.  It  steuia  to  taaif* 
■naaM>Mng  at  an  indoor  sport  In  certain  qttar- 
tcra  to  poah  cor  doctora  aroand.  To  sufch 
an  attitude  toward  our  phystdaaa  wflHrma 
at  na  r^y:  "You  ought  to  knew  my  ftoetar." 

Tba  aaadtcal  profaaatnn  is  an  iKitiorabia 
prnfBitnn  Its  history  of  constructlTe,  sae- 
rtflcSal  serrlee  to  suffering  humanity  answers 
all  adverse  criticism.  And  the  spirit  of  the 
I  of  the  pMt  tha  tpMt  of  faithful. 
attva 
llaat  ba  tha  Uvea  and  practlee  at 
can  doetura  today.  All  of  v  know  that  tlicre 
are  quacks  and  crooks  amoog  doctora  Joat  aa 
there  are  qtBKks  and  crooks  tn  any  grotq*. 
I  make  boM  to  aaaert.  hoaeicr.  that  no  groop 
in  society  can  give  a  better  account  aC  tta 
stewardship  than  the  medical  fraternity.  As 
a  giuup  they  represent  tboroagh.  Brtmttfte 
training,  high  standards  at  ethics,  and  atead- 
faat  loyalty  to  thair  aohla  calling:  Heaimg 
hosBBBttya  hurt. 

As  I  think  at  the  great  namher  at  doctors 
akin  have  feraoght  aw 

eg  WKT  tmaOr 
-{Ayatrlanit  reoresentiag 
gery,  Intenal 


ogy.  urology,  obatatrlca.  radiology,  padiatrlca. 
eye.  car,  noac.  and  thniat.  and  dcatlatry.  I 
aay  at  ca^  o<  thcaa:  "Toa  ongtit  ta  know 
my  doctor." 

A  group  at  vm  Cram  KBoanrillc  bare  s\un- 
mer  cabins  In  a  remote  section  of  the  Eaat 
Tennessee  mountaina.  near  the  boundary  of 
the  Great  ftwAy  Mountains  Ifatlonal  Park. 
While  m  our  cabins  ana  aoaaaaar  some  at 
cur  wires  visiting  in  a  iKxne  at  tlic  head 
of  a  mountain  cove  found  a  boy  who  vraa 
horribly  dub-footcd.  Tmmadtatcty  wa  eaOad 
an  arthoi)edlc  surgeon  in  Mnqpftis.  Tenn., 
and  asked  U  he  oould  do  anything  for  the 
boy.  PrompUy  Dr.  WllUa  Campbell — ^I  call 
his  name  because  h«  Is  now  in  tha  mplxtt 
world — repUed:  "Bring  him  to  me." 

The  boy  waa  sent  to  Dr.  Campbell's  clinic. 
The  feet  were  straightened,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  he  was  returned  to  the  little  moun- 
tain home  wearing  braoea.  When  the  tima 
came  for  tha  reoMival  of  the  hraces  I  to(A 
htm  to  MaavMs  and  left  him  at  the  clinic, 
telling  hba  that  I  would  call  for  him  the 
next  day.  When  I  went  by  for  him  the  fc^- 
Icwlng  morning  ha  waa  in  the  lobby  of  tba 
dlnic.  The  braeca  had  bcaa  raatored  and 
he  araa  liappy.  I  aald  to  lilm,  "We  have  a 
hmg.  hard  drive  aliead  at  ua  and  must  get 
started."  He  replied.  "I  want  to  aee  Dr.  Caae^H 
bell  before  I  go."  I  found  the  aecretary  and 
told  her  that  tike  boy  Insisted  on  aaeing  Dr. 
Canapbell  She  want  to  the  boy  and  toM 
IdB  that  Dr.  Oaa^ihan  waa  operating  and 
cooMnt  be  (Haturtcd.  Then,  noting  the  look 
of  dteappotntneBt  on  hla  face.  sh«  said: 
"Why  do  you  want  to  see  Dr.  Campbell?" 
Be  repUed:  "I  want  to  thank  him  for 
straightening  my  feet."  She  threw  her  ama 
about  htm,  drawing  him  to  her.  and  aald: 
"Go  on,  boy.  Dr.  Campbell  Is  as  proud  «f 
those  feet  as  you  are." 

Tltat  boy  la  now  a  achool  teadier.  He  and 
many,  many  others  think  of  pr.  WilUa 
Campbell  with  biinndliaa  dcvotkm  and 
graUtude  as  they  unite  in  saying:  "You  ought 
to  know  my  doctor." 

Saeh  incidents  are  being  repeated  acroaa 
America  every  day.  In  every  dty.  village,  axul 
countryside  of  oxir  Nation  these  aeenca  ara 
bdng  redacted  conttaucualy.  They  are  ao 
TaiaMlai  that  they  are  commogplace.  Wc 
liave  wltncaacd  them  ao  frequently  that  our 
eyes  are  hliBxed  to  the  magnificent  sjArtt 
which  they  rcpcaacnt. 

The  circle  of  suffering  Is  always  changing, 
hot  it  is  always  fulL  Those  in  that  circle 
reprcacnt  every  ^e.  color,  creed,  and  station 
of  life.  Our  pbyiiciaaa  apoid  their  lives  In 
tliat  circle  where  pain  and  anxiety  form  an 
atmoaphOR  that  is  heavy  and  tenac  Calm- 
ly, laMUgcntly.  courageooaly.  they  wage  a 
with  the  grim,  threatening 
of  death.  It  would  ba  ttmtf  y  and  a^ 
propriate  for  the  people  of  Amaska  to  catab 
the  spirit  of  the  Uttlc  Scotch  aoBUiunity  so 
beautifully  pictured  tn  Ian  MacClarcn's  ~Be- 
atde  the  Bonnie  &iar  Bush."  and  applaud 
our 

clintoa.  and  hoaam  «f  aabrti«  wkare  faltkfUl 
quietly  tnlnlarer  were  all  blended 

mr  llitliim  Wttag  the  re- 
frain "You  ought  to  know  my  doctor." 

FHB  F.  Baoww.  M.  A.,  TH.  D.,  D.  D. 

fDr.  Brown  has  been  pastor  of 
diarches  in  Kentucky. 
Twcnty-ftva  yaaaa  pastor  of 


COQI 

flf  Today.  19SS: 
IMl-42:  Who% 

-e    tsar,    Who'a 
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Tk«  Cam  of  tW  Aaacostia  Pool 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BEU  WILLIAMS 


or 

XM  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPfUBSNTATTVSS 
Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
loave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pondlx  or  the  Racou.  I  wish  to  include 
horfrarith  an  odltortel  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Times-Herald: 
Thk  Cask  or  ths  Amacostxa  Pom. 

Par  the  past  45  days  tbc  big  Anacostla 
•wunmlof  pool  in  aoutbcMt  Washington  bu 
b««n  cl06«d  Xfcuxtm  of  Pederal  Interference 
In  a  purely  local  matter  between  people  living 
here  in  the  District.  During  this  period 
Washington  has  suffered  the  hottest  days  at 
the  year. 

TtM  cause  for  this  outrageous  condition 
fOM  back  to  the  ISaO's  when  the  District  con- 
triln]t«d  a  lot  of  money  to  build  up  recreation 
areas  all  orer  the  city. 

THK  am*  Burrnt 

This  act  started  a  long  and  bitter  fight 
betw«en  the  District  and  the  Interior  I>- 
partment  oyer  control  of  the  city's  recre- 
ational faculties. 

During  thee*  years,  however,  a  definite 
pattern  developed  In  the  use  of  the  six 
ewlliiiliil  pool*  located  in  the  various  sec- 
tlona  of  the  aty  which  fitted  In  with  the 
fecllag  and  Inclinations  of  the  local  dtl- 
■enry.  Por.  despite  Interior  Department 
rules  that  all  public  facilities  under  lU  con- 
trot  must  be  tyen  to  everyone  refardleas  of 
creed  or  color.  Mgngatlon  has  been  prac- 
ticed. The  pools  were  operated  by  the  recre- 
ation board  in  the  mornings  and  GSI  under 
eontract  with  Interior  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  Prancls  and  Banneker  pools  were  used 
by  Wegioea  and  AnaeostU.  McKtnley.  Takoma 
Vark  and  last  Potomac  were  used  by  white 
yoMiHaisi  I- 

POLICS    QtTKlX    DZSTrSBAMCS 

The  Pederal  Government's  obstinate  and 
persletcnt  attempt  to  dictate  a  national  pat- 
tern of  social  rules  regardless  of  local  con- 
ditions, was  brought  to  a  head  In  the  last 
week  of  Jtine  at  the  swimming  pools.  A  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  force  mixed  swlm- 
IDC  In  all  the  pools.  On  June  36.  50  Negro 
abttdren  attempted  to  get  Into  the  Ana- 
eoetla  pool  The  resulting  disturbance  was 
■o  gr*at  the  pool  was  closed  several  hours 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  next  day  and  the  next.  Negro  children 
to  the  Anacoetu  and  licKlnley 
the  area  surrounding  the  Ana- 
•oetla  pool  Is  predoalmtntly  a  white  neigh- 
borhood, feeling  ran  high. 

Ob  Juna  98  the  dlaarder  became  so  violent 
tbree  pereons  were  injured  and  five  were  ar- 
rested after  a  squad  of  police  were  called 
to  maintain  order.  As  a  result  the  Recrea- 
tion Board  canceled  its  morning  class  and 
Xnterlor  Secretary  Krug  dosed  the  pool. 

Bpaar heeded  by  the  recreation  board,  the 
rsetdODto  ot  Weahington  have  made  attempt 
after  attempt  to  reach  an  acreement  with 
Krug  so  the  pool  could  be  opened.  But  he 
rsfuase  to  budge  from  his  position  that  aU 
the  pools  must  be  operated  on  a 
gated  basis. 


TO 

At  Krug's  laaletenee  the  Becreatkn  Board 
hae  agreed  to  taka  over  tBe  pools,  wipe  from 
Me  bylaws  any  imMIoa  o€  segregation  and 
to  adopt  a  poUey  ol  dlMardlng  segregation 
as  soon  as  It  eaa  b*  4omm  safely. 

Afweaoat  oa  tMspropaaal  was  about  to 
Be  MDeltt4*4  vbea  vuf  drew  out  because 


the  recreation  authorlUec  would  not  guar- 
antee to  reopen  AnacosUa  Immediately  on 
a  noosegregated  basis. 

Now  the  board  has  suggested  another 
compromise.  It  would  operate  Anacostla. 
Bast  Potomac,  and  the  Takoma  pools  (or 
white  swimmers.  Prancls  for  Negroes  and 
Banneker  and  McKlnley  for  mUed  groups. 

But  the  Interior  Department  has  turned 
this  proposal  down  also  again  demanding 
that  Anacostla  pool  be  operated  for  both 
whites  and  Negroes. 

Mr.  Krug  could  do  a  lot  more  for  his  coun- 
try and  attend  to  the  multiple  duties  of  a 
Bacretary  of  the  Interior  In  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient manner  if  he  would  keep  bla  noee  out 
of  purely  local  affairs  and  let  Washington 
parents  decide  what  should  be  done  about 
their  children's  swimming.  If  he  doesn't, 
the  kids  will  soon  drift  back  to  the  Eastern 
Branch  and  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
drowning  rate  will  increase. 


Hold  the  Line 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTATTVBS 

Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  LzFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rccord.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
last  night's  Washington  Star. 

I  am  m  great  hope  that  this  speech  of 
our  former  President.  Mr.  Hoover,  given 
on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  will  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose.  Mr.  Hoover  was 
more  than  kind  not  to  blame  the  elected 
officials  of  our  country.  I  can  see  his 
point  and  the  wisdom  of  such  a  state- 
ment. However,  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
relieved  of  a  serious  responsibility.  After 
all.  the  people  look  to  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives for  leadership.  We  cannot  sit 
by  each  day  and  see  how  the  pressure 
groups  are  gainin?.  without  becoming 
alarmed.  We  have  to  say  "No"  to  these 
pressure  groups  and  educate  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  citizenry  as  to  where  all 
these  programs  will  lead  us. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  great  his- 
tory as  a  Nation,  we  have  enjoyed  llt)erty 
and  freedom.  As  a  result  of  this  we  have 
become  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 
Let  us  of  this  generation  hold  the  line. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WX  AXX  Otrx  OWN   UNDOINO 

HerlMrt  Hoover's  seventy- fifth  birthday 
speech  does  not  make  pleasant  reading.  One 
cooMe  away  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  du- 
couragement.  with  an  uneasy  conviction  that 
we.  the  American  people,  are  pulling  the 
temple  of  our  free  society  down  upon  our 
own  heads,  and  that  nothing  much  can  be 
done  about  It. 

It  is  a  speech  that  wUl  serve  no  useful 
purpoec  unless  received  In  the  spirit  In  which 
It  was  made.  The  profsaalonal  detractors, 
of  course,  wUl  cry  it  down  as  the  expreasloo 
of  a  man  who  la  Uvlng  in  ths  past,  as  a 
phUosophy  which  looks  backward  and  not 
to  tbe  future.  But  Um  rtaetioa  of  these 
proreeaioilals  Is  not  mpmtaXtf  baportant. 
Mr  Hoover  wm  trylag  to  imcB  out  to  that 
great  mase  of  peopla  who  make  tbe  final  de- 
cieloaa  la  this  country.  Uke  JaoMa  F. 
Byrnes,  wbo  made  a  slaallar  speech  a  faw 


weeks  ago,  Ur.  Hoover  has  no  personal  as 
to  grind.  His  partlsanahlp,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  behind  him.  His  only 
purpose  Is  to  put  before  tbe  people  of  this 
country,  for  what  It  may  be  worth  to  them, 
the  counsel  of  a  man  who  has  grown  with 
the  years,  and  who  has  had  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  acquire  that  wisdom  which 
comes  only  from  long  and  varied  experience 
In  public  affairs.  The  question  is  whether 
tbe   people,   or   enough    people,   will    listen. 

ilT.  Hoover  ststed  the  central  problem, 
as  he  sees  It,  clearly  and  vigorously.  In  his 
opinion,  most  Americans,  although  they  do 
not  believe  in  a  collectlvlst  state,  have  en- 
dorsed or  are  acquiescing  In  policies  of  spend- 
ing and  taxation  which  will  lead  inevitably  to 
that  result. 

He  gave  some  Interesting  Ulustrations  of 
what  has  been  hsppening.  Only  30  years 
ago  there  was  one  Government  employee  to 
about  40  of  the  population.  Today  there  U  a 
Government  employee  for  every  22  of  the 
whole  p<yul>tk>n  and  for  every  8  of  the  work- 
ing popalatlon.  Twenty  years  ago  all 
Tarletlee  of  government,  excepting  only  debt 
service,  cost  the  average  family  less  than  (200 
a  year.  Today,  again  excluding  debt  service, 
the  cost  to  the  average  family  la  about  $1,300 
a  year.  If  the  new  spending  programs  now 
being  seriously  advocated  are  put  through, 
and  if  debt  service  is  Included,  the  average 
family  soon  will  be  putting  up  91.900  a  year 
In  taxes  for  the  support  of  Government.  If 
this  trend  continues,  in  Mr.  Hoover's  opin- 
ion, our  present  structure  will  collapse  and 
one  of  two  things  will  happen:  The  Govern- 
ment will  take  over,  which  means  socialism, 
or  the  Government  will  dictate  our  economic 
and  institutional  life,  which  Is  fascism. 

It  Is  silly  to  say  that  this  sort  of  thing 
cannot  happen  here,  for  it  is  happening  or 
it  has  happened  all  around  the  world.  Yet 
a  great  many  people  are  actively  clamor- 
ing for  more  and  more  of  the  things  that 
bring  on  first  collapse  and  then  regimenta- 
tion, and  many  others  remain  indifferent  to 
the  prospect. 

Mr  Hoover  pointed  out  that  there  Is  little 
reason  to  blame  our  elected  officials  or  in 
hoping  thst  they  will  find  a  way  out.  Por  It 
is  not  In  the  nature  of  our  political  system 
that  they  should  do  so.  'These  men  and 
women  must  run  for  reelection,  and  as  long 
as  that  remains  so,  and  as  long  as  the  nuus 
of  the  people  remain  Indifferent,  as  long  as 
they  will  not  think  for  themselves,  the  po- 
litical candidates  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  self- 
seeking  preasure  groups.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
fatal  weaknees  In  our  political  system.  Mr. 
Hoover  does  not  say  it  In  so  many  words,  but 
the  fact  remains  that,  given  time,  the  pres- 
sure groups,  each  clamoring  In  behalf  of 
some  selfish  Interest  without  regard  for  the 
national  welfare,  will  surely  tear  us  apart. 

The  best  hope  of  preventing  this  lies  in 
creating  an  awakened  public  opinion  which 
wUl  be  strong  enough  and  alert  enotigh  to 
make  it  politically  feasible  for  our  public 
officials  to  say  no  to  the  pressure  groups. 
This  will  not  be  done,  however,  unless  the 
people,  not  as  a  mass  but  as  individuals,  can 
be  Induced  to  subordinate  their  Immediate 
personal  desires  to  the  long-range  Interests 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Hoover  struck  a  note  of 
mild  optimism  at  the  end  of  his  speech  when 
he  said  that  the  qualities  of  self-restraint,  of 
Integrity,  of  conscience  and  courage  still  live 
In  our  people,  and  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
summon   these   qualities. 

But  how  to  summon  them?  At  ths  outset 
of  his  talk  Mr  Hoovar  said  he  would  list  some 
iums  for  thought,  but  that  "I  am  not  going 
to  offer  you  solutions  to  our  national  Uls." 

That.  alas,  u  the  rock  upon  which  the 
finest  exhortation  founders  Por  It  Is  one 
thing— and  this  U  not  said  in  any  spirit  of 
criticism  of  Mr  Hoover — to  delineate  the 
really  basic  problem  of  our  ttnae;  qutte  an- 
other to  propose  a  s|     '  ~ 
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Ginfrets  and  tiie  Fatnre  Welfare  and 
SccnritT  of  this  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Shield,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, has  written  a  report  of  his  recent 
contacts  with  the  Congress,  which  report 
he  calls  Beneath  the  Surface  In 
Washington. 

We  can  all  share  a  considerable  pride 
in  Mr.  Shield's  impression  of  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  am  sure  that  we  all  ap- 
preciate his  kindness  in  reducing  his  im- 
pression to  writing. 

I  Include  Mr.  Shield's  article  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

BENXATH    THI    STTaTACZ    D*    WASHINOTOW 

.  I  have  recently  t)ecn  your  representative  In 
Washington— not  political— but  rather  in  ac- 
cord with  the  unwritten  instructions  and  ob- 
ligations accepted  with  the  presidency  of 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. But  I  was  only  one  of  many  members 
of  the  IPAA  in  Washington  at  the  time,  con- 
vening for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  var- 
ious problems  of  the  industry.  These  mem- 
bers were  from  all  sections  of  the  cotintry, 
from  every  area  In  which  oU  or  gas  Is  pro- 
duced. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  be  close  to  some  of 
the  mechanism  that  makes  our  Government 
a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  factor  In 
our  lives. 

Almost  without  exception  we  were  received 
with  every  courtesy.  We  were  welcomed,  not 
merely  as  friends  or  diance  acquaintances 
but  as  representatives  erf  an  essential 
Industry. 

The  attention  given  your  needs  and  the 
needs  of  aU  the  people  liy  your  elected  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  was  both  apparent 
and  Impressive.  I  was  deeply  sensitive  to  the 
conviction  that,  as  has  been  said  by  others, 
the  very  foundation  and  mainstay  of  our 
form  of  government  rests  with  our  elected 
Government  olBclals.  We  found  congres- 
sional repreeemtatives  In  Washington  anx- 
ious to  hear  frotn  their  constituents.  Sel- 
dom was  an  opportunity  missed  to  ask  about 
some\rlend  or  acquaintance  back  In  the 
home  town  or  home  State. 

We  found  your  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress glad  to  have  the  views  and  a  frank 
and  condee  opinion  of  the  problems  they 
dally  face  when  legislation  Is  being  con- 
sidered. They  want  to  know,  from  the  prac- 
Ucal  standpoint,  how  suggeeted  bills  or  acts 
might  t)ear  upon  the  welfare  or  economy  of 
their  SUte  or  district.  But,  too.  they  must 
then  relate  thte  to  the  total  welfare  of  all 
of  the  people  before  they  can  make  a  final 
decision.  

We  found  your  elected  Congreanman  well 
aware  of  the  red  tape  that  has  built  an  un- 
healthy halo  of  crttidem  over  the  Wash- 
ingtoo  scene.  Where  poeslble,  this  tape  la 
cut  to  obtain  direct  action. 

Almoat  Invariably  we  found  your  elected 
olBcials  anzloue  to  know  your  problems  at 
home;  and  analous  to  reoslve  logical  advice 
M  to  the  solution  ot  these  problems.  This 
appllea  to  tbe  petroleum  Indiutry  as  well 
as  others. 

A  final  conclusion  has  been  Ineecapable— 
as  It  should  be  and  as  it  always  has  iMtn  In 
our  democracy,  the  future  welfare  and  ••• 


cxirlty  of  thla  nation  win  continue  to  be  de- 
termined by  Pept  neuntattvea  elected  and  aent 
to  Washington  by  the  people,  and  that  their 
actions  wUl  be  chiefly  governed  by  what 
facttial,  unbiased  and  unprejudiced  conclu- 
stons  they  receive  from  their  constituenta. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PksD  W.  Shiklo, 
President,  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  Americm. 


Federal-AJd-to-Edncation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTA-nVES 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Etedlas  Times  Herald  of  August 
9,  1949: 

FEOE&AI.    AID   TO    KDTTCATION    BUX    STDIS    UP 

Brma  dispvte 

It  is  regrettable  that  dlsctusion  of  the  con- 
troversial Federal  Aid  to  Education  bill  has 
degenerated  Into  a  bitter  argument  among 
religious  leaders  and  others  over  the  question 
of  separation  of  church  and  State. 

But  this  unfortunate  turn  of  events  Is  one 
of  the  logical  fruits  of  the  drive  that  certain 
groups  are  making  to  have  the  national  Gov- 
ernment assume  among  its  other  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities tbe  task  of  financing  and  su- 
pervising education  of  youth,  a  task  that 
the  founding  fathers  left  to  ttM  respective 
States. 

Disputes  over  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
the  tax-supported  free  schools  are  not  new. 
but  they  have  been  onlv  erlthin  the  various 
States.  The  bill  now  before  Congress  has 
raised  the  issue  to  the  national  level. 

In  opposing  this  Federal  aid,  champions  of 
State  sovereignty  have  objected  to  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  pave  the  way  for 
Federal  interference  In  State  school  pro- 
grams. They  know  that  once  a  huge  sum 
of  money  is  granted  the  States  from  the 
Pederal  Treasviry.  the  time  will  come  when 
the  States  will  be  required  to  meet  certain 
specifications  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  aid. 

At  this  time  there  Is  a  strong  echoed  of 
opinion  that  holds  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  take  Jurisdiction  over  nearly 
everything  and  that  State  sovereignty  Is  an 
obsolete  Institution.  The  drive  for  the  bill 
now  In  Congress  is  spearheaded  by  this  school 
of  opinion. 

This  has  brought  up  the  religious  question. 
for  it  Is  obvious  that  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  Jtirlsdlction  over  the  schools.  It 
will  become  the  task  of  Congress  to  decide 
what  subjects  are  to  be  Uught  in  the  schools 
and  what  textixnks  are  to  be  used. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  amotint  of  Federal 
money  Is  already  being  granted  to  the  vari- 
ous States  for  use  in  their  educational  prO' 
grams.  But  definite  specillcatkiine  are  pro- 
vided as  to  the  uae  of  such  funda  and  the 
States  may  take  the  money  or  not,  as  they 
aee  fit.  The  bill  now  under  consideration 
virttiaily  eompela  the  Sutee  to  accept  tbe 
Pederal  largeea. 

The  bitter  rellgioiu  Interchange  Is  regret- 
table, but  It  Is  only  one  of  many  dleturblng 
conditions  that  will  arise  ae  tbe  blanket  ot 
Pederal  authority  la  estandsd.  Tbe  argu- 
ment simply  show*  tbe  UBportaas*  of  keep- 
ing  as  much  of  giiMrnnunt  m  poaslbU  on 
tbe  8UU  and  local  IttaL 


C«BfressicMil  G>B;ratalatioss  and  Best 
WisIms  to  a  New  Member  of  the  Uuted 
States  Circiiit  Court  of  Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  nxiwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

for  all  the  Members  of  this  body  from 
the  districts  in  Cook  County  in  Illinois 
I  have  wired  to  the  Honorable  Philip 
Finnegan,  who  today  was  sworn  in  as  a 
United  States  circuit  judge  of  the 
seventh  circuit,  our  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  a  brilliant  career  on  the 
bench  second  only  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tant standing  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Pinnegan  has  served  for  many 
years  and  with  great  distinction  on  the 
State  bench  in  Illinois.  His  brilliant 
legal  mind,  his  indefatigable  industry. 
and  spotless  integrity  have  contributed 
to  the  making  of  his  record  as  one  of 
the  great  jurists  of  a  State  which  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  quality  and  character 
of  those  who  wear  and  have  worn  the 
robes  of  the  judicial  office. 

On  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  he  will  serve  with  our  distln- 
giiished  and  beloved  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  J.  Earl  Major,  and  with 
JStx  Honorable  Sherman  Minton,  who  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
the  great  State  of  Indiana,  enjoyed  the 
high  respect  and  the  warm  friendship  ol 
Members  in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 
Also  serving  in  that  court  is  the  Horujr- 
able  Otto  Kemer.  a  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Illinois  and  a  former  State  judge. 
It  is  a  court  of  which  the  lawyers  in  the 
seventh  circuit  are  justly  proud.  It  is 
heartening  to  know  that  in  Judge  Pin- 
negan the  court  has  one  who  by  his 
works  and  by  his  character  has  merited 
a  place  in  such  company.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  all  of  us.  lawyers  and  laymen  alike. 
interested  in  maintaining  in  a  time  of 
stress  and  change  the  purity  of  justice 
and  the  impartiality  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  that  men  like  Judge  Pin- 
negan are  called  to  service  in  the  highest 
courts. 

I  could  not  mention  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  without  pa>-ing  the  tribute  pf  an 
affectionate  memory  to  one  who  was  a 
judge  in  that  court  for  many  years  and 
whose  death  within  recent  months  came 
as  a  blow  of  crushing  force  to  all  of  his 
many  friends.  Judge  Evan  A.  Evans  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  American  Jurists, 
and  tbe  brilllaoce  of  his  migbtf  laUUect 
is  reflected  in  tbe  opinions  dorlaf  ssr- 
eral  decades  of  the  seventh  circuit.  Z 
know  that  Judge  Pinnegan  will  find  IB- 
^liTAtlon  in  the  thought  that  amoet  tali 
prtdiCMHors  was  Judge  Cv«n  A.  Evsos. 
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Pron  Hie  Secrcfary  of  State  to  tb« 
Fresideot  TraosmittiBf  the  Record  of 
Usited  SUte«  RelatioM  Witk  Ckma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIICE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  IklANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanlmou5  consent.  I  am  Inserting  In 
the  Rbcoro  tlie  letter  of  transmittal  on 
tbM  China  paper  l>y  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  AebeM»  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  letter  and  the 
China  paper  will  be  read  with  great  care 
by  the  American  people.  The  China 
paper  is  a  factual  and  unbiased  account 
of  Sino-American  relations  over  the 
period  covered. 

I  have  the  highest  confidence  In  our 
present  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  seeking  by  all  means  to  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  China  policy. 

Secretary  Acheson  Is  to  t>e  commended 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  special  committee 
to  delve  Into  this  problem,  and  he  tias 
aaaured  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs In  the  House  and  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  the  Senate  that  he  and  this 
special  committee  will  work  closely  with 
them  in  the  development  of  this  policy 

The  answer  to  our  dilemma  in  China 
is  not  to  send  American  military  tdd 
and  or  American  comt>at  troops.  The 
wtiole  question  calls  for  the  most  care- 
ful study  on  a  bipartisan  iMisls  to  the 
end  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
first  consideration  in  any  policy  evolved. 

the  times  call  for  clear  thinking,  sound 
roMOnlng.  and  the  exploration  of  every 
poaalble  angle  in  the  evolving  of  a  China 
policy  which  will  protect  the  Ijest  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  try  to  do  this  in  a  spirit  of 
ll^ifulness.  tolerance,  and  mutual  un- 
dMStanding.  The  solving  of  this  most 
complex  of  prnWfiw  will  tax  our  in- 
genuity to  the  utmost,  and  success  will 
come  only  if  we  ail  work  together  and 
contribute  to  the  limit  of  what  abilities 
we  possess.  The  task  l)efore  us  and  the 
solution  to  be  found  may  well  be  the 
aaR  difBcuJt  qotsUons  that  we,  as  a 
lumon.  have  ever  been  confronted  with. 

A  BVMUAMT  or  AMmCAM-CMimcU  RCLATIOMS 

(Loltar  from  %bs  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Fweldant  tranemlttlng  the  record  of 
United  State*  relatione  with  China) 

Lrrm  or  raANSMrrrAL 

DarArrMKNT  or  Stati, 
W»$Mngton.  July  30.  1949. 
Tm  Pvmamarr:  In  aeoonlaoee  with  your 
wUto.  I  hkve  had  compUad  a  raeord  of  our 
foiatlone  vlih  China,  epeclal  enphaau  being 
■laaid  oo  the  laet  5  ymn.  This  record  la 
being  pUblUhed  and  will  therefore  be  avail- 
able  to  tiM  Congreaa  and  to  the  pe<jplfl  of  the 
Ontted  H—M. 

AlthottfH  Um  aoaipiutkm  la  voluminoiM.  It 
Baeaaaariljr  eovan  a  ralaUvaly  Maall  part  ei 
the  relations  between  China  aad  Um  Unttod 
■Utea  Since  the  beginning  o<  World  War 
II.  cheae  relatknta  have  involved  many  Oov< 
•mment  departmenu  and  afanclee.  The 
If  the  f«u  limniiMi  leaeid  of 
IB  »9  ao  naaaa  yM  eoMploto.  ■•• 
of  the  groat  current  Intereat  in  the 


problema  confronting  China.  I  have  not  de- 
layed publication  untU  the  complete  analysis 
could  be  made  of  the  archives  at  th»  National 
MLMtary  btabllahment.  th«  Treastiry  Do- 
portment.  the  Lend-Lease  Administration, 
ttoo  White  House  files,  and  many  other  offl- 
clal  sources.  However.  I  Instructed  those 
charged  with  the  compUatlon  of  this  docu- 
ment to  preeent  a  record  which  would  re- 
veal the  salient  facts  which  determined  our 
policy  toward  China  during  this  period  and 
which  reflect  the  execution  of  that  policy. 
This  Is  a  frank  record  of  an  extremely  com- 
plicated and  most  uniiappy  period  In  the 
life  of  a  great  country  to  which  the  United 
Statea  has  long  been  attached  by  tlea  of 
dooest  friendship.  No  available  Item  has 
boon  omitted  because  It  contains  statements 
critical  of  our  policy  or  might  be  the  basis 
of  futtire  criticism.  The  Inherent  strength 
of  our  system  Is  the  responsiveness  of  the 
Government  to  an  Informed  and  critical  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  U  precisely  this  informed  and 
critical  public  opinion  which  totalitarian 
governments,  whether  rightist  or  Commu- 
nist, cannot  endure  and  do  not  tolerate. 

The  Interest  of  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  China  goes 
far  back  Into  our  history.  EJeeplte  the  dis- 
tance and  broad  dlHerences  In  background 
which  separate  China  and  the  United  SUtes. 
our  friendship  for  that  country  has  always 
been  Intensified  by  the  religious,  philan- 
thropic, and  cultural  ties  which  have  united 
the  two  peoples,  and  has  been  attested  by 
many  acts  of  good  will  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Including  the  use  of  the  Boxer  In- 
demnity for  the  education  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents, the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality 
during  the  Second  World  War.  and  our  ex- 
tensive aid  to  China  during  and  since  the 
cloee  of  the  war.  The  record  shows  that  the 
United  States  has  consistently  maintained 
and  still  maintains  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  foreign  policy  toward  China 
which  Include  the  doctrine  of  the  open 
door,  respect  for  the  administrative  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  China,  and  opposition 
to  any  foreign  domination  of  China.  It  is 
deplorable  tliat  respect  for  the  truth  In  the 
compilation  of  this  record  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  an  account  of  facts  which 
reveal  the  distressing  situation  In  that  coun- 
try. I  have  not  felt,  however,  that  publica- 
tion could  be  withheld  for  that  reason. 

The  record  should  be  read  In  the  light  of 
conditions  prevailing  when  the  events  oc- 
curred It  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  exam- 
ple, that  throughout  World  War  II  we  were 
allied  with  Russia  In  the  struggle  to  defeat 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  that  a  prime  object 
of  our  policy  was  to  bring  Russia  into  the 
struggle  against  Japan  In  time  to  be  of  real 
value  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
this  period,  military  considerations  were  un- 
derstandably predominant  over  all  others. 
Our  most  urgent  purpome  In  the  Par  Bast 
was  to  defeat  the  common  enemy  and  aave 
the  Uvee  of  our  own  men  and  those  of  our 
ronu^des-in-arms.  the  Chinese  included. 
We  should  have  failed  in  our  manifest  duty 
had  we  pursued  any  other  course. 

In  the  years  since  VJ-Day.  as  in  the  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  military  considerations 
have  been  secondary  to  an  earneet  desire  on 
our  part  to  assist  the  Chineee  people  to 
achieve  peooe,  prosperity,  and  internal  sta- 
bUlty.  Tbo  dselaions  and  actions  of  out 
Oovemmont  to  proaoto  tboM  aliaa  nooss' 
sarily  wore  taken  oa  tlM  baala  of  ttiforma« 
tloa  available  at  the  time.  Throughout 
this  traglo  period,  it  has  been  fully  rsallasd 
that  the  materul  aid.  the  military  sad  teeb- 
Bleal  sssutance.  and  the  good  will  of  the 
Uallod  States,  however  sbuiidant,  could  not 
of  tbomaslvss  put  China  on  bor  feet.  In 
tho  last  snaljrsU,  thst  rsn  bo  doeo  only  by 
China  horsolf. 

Two  (aetors  have  played  a  major  rols  In 
shaping  tiM  ieeiliiy  oC  modom  China. 

The  popolatlon  at  China  during  tb* 
sUlhteenth       and       nineteenth       centurtss 


doubled,  thereby  cresting  an  unbearabis 
pressure  upon  the  land.  The  first  problem 
which  evsry  Chineee  Government  has  had  to 
face  U  that  of  feeding  this  population.  So 
far  none  has  succeeded.  The  Kuomlntang 
attempted  to  solve  It  by  putting  many  land- 
reform  laws  on  the  statute  books.  Some  of 
these  laws  have  failed,  others  have  been 
Ignored.  In  nd  small  measure,  the  predica- 
ment In  which  the  national  government  finds 
Itself  today  Ls  due  to  Its  failure  to  provide 
China  with  enough  to  eat.  A  large  part  of 
the  Chinese  Communists'  propaganda  con- 
sists of  promises  that  they  wUl  solve  the  land 
problem. 

The  second  major  factor  which  has  shaped 
the  pattern  of  contemporary  China  Is  the 
Impact  of  the  west  and  of  western  Idea.  For 
more  than  3.000  years  the  Chinese  developed 
their  own  high  culture  and  clvUlzatlon, 
largely  untouched  by  outside  Influences. 
Even  when  subjected  to  military  conquest 
the  Chinese  always  managed  In  the  end  to 
subdue  and  absorb  the  Invader.  It  was 
natural  therefore  that  they  should  come  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  center  of  the 
world  and  the  highest  expression  of  civilized 
mankind.  Then  In  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  heretofore  impervious 
wall  of  Chinese  Isolation  was  breached  by  the 
West.  Th#e  outsiders  brought  with  them 
aggressiveness,  the  unparalleled  development 
of  western  technology,  and  a  high  order  cf 
cult\ire  which  had  not  accompanied  previous 
foreign  Incursions  Into  China.  Partly  be- 
cause of  these  qualities  and  partly  because 
of  the  decay  of  llanchu  rule,  the  westerners. 
Instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  Chinese.  In- 
troduced new  Ideas  which  played  an  impor- 
tant part  In  stimulating  ferment  and  unrest. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  combined  force  of  overpopulation  and 
new  ideas  set  In  motion  that  chain  of  events 
which  can  be  called  the  Chinese  Revolution. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  Imposing  revolutions  in 
recorded  history,  and  Its  outcome  and  conse- 
quences are  yet  to  be  foreseen.  Out  of  this 
revolutionary  whlrlpo<jl  emerged  the  Kuo- 
mlntang. first  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Sun  Tat-sen.  and  later  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
revolution.  The  leadership  of  the  Kuomln- 
Ung  was  not  ciiallenged  until  1927  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  which  had  been 
organized  In  the  early  twenties  under  the 
Ideological  Impetus  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered  that  Soviet 
doctrine  and  practice  bad  a  meastirable  effect 
upon  the  thinking  and  prlndldss  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen.  particularly  in  terms  of  economics 
and  party  organization,  and  that  the  Kuo- 
mlntang and  the  Chinese  Communists  coop- 
erated uniU  1W7  when  the  Third  Interna- 
tional demanded  a  predominant  position  In 
the  Government  and  the  army.  It  was  this 
demand  which  proetpltated  the  break  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  To  a  large  extent  the 
history  of  the  period  between  1037  and  1937 
can  be  written  in  terms  of  the  struggle  for 
power  between  the  Kuomlntang  and  the 
Chlness  OtwnnwmtWs.  with  the  latter  appar- 
ently flfMlac  a  kMlat  battle.  During  thU 
period  the  Kuomlntang  made  considerable 
progrsss  in  its  efforts  to  unify  the  coimtry 
and  to  build  up  the  Nation's  financial  and 
ecoooonlc  strsngth.  Somewhere  during  this 
dsoads.  bowsvsr.  the  Kuomlntang  began  to 
loss  the  dynamism  snd  revolutionary  fervor 
which  had  created  It.  while  m  the  Chinese 
Communists  the  fervor  became  fanaticism. 

Perhaps  tsrgety  because  of  the  progrrsa 
being  made  In  Chins  the  Japaness  choss  1937 
as  the  departure  pftint  for  tho  eonqilMt  of 
China  proper,  and  the  goal  of  tlM  OhlBOSo 
people  became  the  eipulaion  of  a  brutal  and 
hated  Invader  Chinese  resistance  sgaliut 
Japan  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  ooa- 
pelled  the  unqualified  admiration  of  tf* 
don-lovlng  psoplss  throughout  tbo  world. 
Until  1910  this  rsslstance  was  largely  with- 
out foreign  support.    The  tragedy  of  thrst 
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ysars  of  war  was  that  physical  and  human 
devastation  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  Uie 
ing  middle  class  which  historloatty  has 
the  backbone  and  heart  of  SbOTallsm 
and  democracy. 

In  contrast  also  to  the  unity  of  the  people 
of  China  In  the  war  against  Japan  were  the 
divided  Intereets  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kuo- 
mlntang and  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
It  became  apparent  In  the  early  forties  that 
the  leaders  of  the  government.  Just  as  much 
as  the  Communist  leaders,  were  still  as  pre- 
occupied with  the  Internal  strtiggle  for  power 
as  they  were  with  waging  war  against  Japan. 
Once  the  United  States  became  a  participant 
in  the  war,  the  Kuomlntang  was  apparently 
convinced  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Japan 
and  saw  an  opportunity  to  Improve  its  posi- 
tion for  a  show-down  struggle  with  the  Com- 
munists. The  Communists,  for  their  part, 
seemed  to  see  tn  the  chaos  of  China  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  that  which  had  been  denied 
them  before  the  Japanese  war,  namely,  full 
power  In  China.  This  struggle  for  power  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  war  contributed  largely 
to  the  partial  paralysis  of  China's  ability  to 
resist. 

It  was  precisely  here  that  two  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  United  States  policy  in 
regard  to  China — noninterference  In  Its  In- 
ternal affairs  and  support  of  its  unity  and 
territorial  integrity — came  Into  conflict  and 
that  one  of  them  also  conflicted  with  the 
basic  Interests  of  the  Allies  in  the  war  against 
Japan.  It  seemed  highly  probable  In  1943 
and  1944  that,  unless  the  Chinese  could  sub- 
ordinate their  internal  Interests  to  the  larger 
Interest  of  the  unified  war  effort  against  Ja- 
pan. Chinese  resistance  would  become  com- 
pletely ineffective  and  the  Japanese  would  be 
able  to  deprive  the  Allies  of  valuable  t>ases. 
operating  points,  and  manpower  In  China  at 
a  time  when  the  outcome  of  the  war  against 
Japan  was  still  far  from  dear.  In  this  situ- 
ation and  In  the  light  of  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity of  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  In  which  Chinese  Interests  were 
equally  at  stake  with  our  own.  traditional 
concepts  of  policy  had  to  be  adapted  to  a 
new  and  unprecedented  situation. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  we  expanded  the  pro- 
gram of  military  and  economic  aid  which 
we  had  Inaugurated  earlier  in  1941  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act.  That  program,  de- 
scribed in  chapter  I  of  the  attached  record, 
was  far  from  reaching  the  volume  which  we 
would  have  wi&hed  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous demands  on  the  United  States  from  all 
theaters  of  a  world-wide  war  and  because 
of  the  dUDculUes  of  access  to  a  China  all  of 
whose  ports  were  held  by  the  enemy.  Never- 
theless it  was  Euhstantial. 

Representatives  of  our  Government,  mili- 
tary and  dvUlan,  who  were  sent  to  assist 
the  CiUnese  In  prosecuting  the  war  soon  dis- 
covered tiiat.  as  Indicated  above,  the  long 
struggle  hsd  seriously  weakened  the  Chtneao 
Oovoinment.  xx>t  only  militarily  and  eoonoaa- 
Ically.  but  also  politically  and  in  morale. 
The  reporU  of  United  Statea  military  and 
dlplonaaUc  officers  reveal  s  growing  convlc- 
Uon  through  1943  and  1944  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Kuomlntang  had  appar- 
aatlf  kat  tbs  early  crusading  spirit  thai  von 
tbem  tbs  psopls's  loyalty  during  the  early 
ysara  of  the  war.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
observers  they  had  sunk  into  corruption, 
into  a  acrambls  for  place  and  power,  and  into 
rslUnos  on  the  United  States  to  win  the  war 
for  tbam  and  to  preserve  tbalr  own  docnestio 
suprsaukcy.  Tha  OovaraaMAl  tt  Oblaa,  of 
eouras.  bad  always  bsaa  a  one  peily  valhar 
than  a  doMoetatlc  tottnmmU  la  lb«  w^t- 
am  Sanaa.  Tba  atrasaae  aarf  Mgalaa  uf  war 
ware  now  rapidty  wsaksnlna  ao*  liberal 
alsOMBU  ss  tt  did  pOMMi  aad  itrengthenlng 
tba  grip  of  tba  naalliwurtM  wtvi  wrr«  m- 
dlstlagtllababia  from  the  war  lords  of  the 
past.  The  mass  of  the  Chinese  people  wrre 
coming  more  snd  more  to  lose  confidence  la 
ths  Oovemment. 


It  was  evidsat  to  xm  that  only  a  rejwvc- 
nated  and  piogrsastve  Chinese  Government 
wtilch  couM  recaptara  tbo  aatbaalaaCte  loy- 
alty of  the  peogaa  eoOM  aad  wooM  waga 

an  effective  war  against  Japan.  American 
oAclals  repeatedly  brought  their  concern 
with  this  sitnstlon  to  the  attention  of  the 
generalissimo  and  be  repeatedly  aastired 
them  that  It  woxild  be  corrected.  He  made, 
however,  little  or  no  effective  effort  to  cor- 
rect It  and  tended  to  shut  himself  off  from 
Chinese  officials  who  gave  tinpalatable  ad- 
vipe.  In  addition  to  a  concern  over  the  effect 
which  tills  atrophy  at  the  central  Chinese 
administration  must  have  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  some  American  obe^-vers.  whose 
reports  are  also  quoted  in  the  attaclMd 
record,  were  concerned  over  the  effect  which 
this  deterioration  of  the  Kuomlntang  must 
have  on  its  eventual  struggle,  whether  polit- 
ical or  military,  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. These  observers  were  already  fearful 
In  1943  and  1944  that  the  National  Gover- 
ment  might  be  so  Isolating  ttfelf  frcnn  the 
people  that  in  tlie  postwar  competition  for 
power  It  would  prove  Itself  Impotent  to 
maintain  Its  authority.  Neverthrtess.  we 
continued  for  obvious  reasons  to  direct  all 
otir  aid  to  the  National  Government. 

This  was  ot  course  the  period  during  which 
Joint  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Hszl 
Germany  had  produced  a  degree  at  cooper r.- 
tlon  between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
President  Roosevelt  vras  determined  to  do 
what  he  could  to  tx-lng  al>out  a  continuance 
in  the  postwar  period  of  the  partnership 
forged  in  the  fire  of  listtle.  The  peoples  of 
the  world,  sickened  and  weary  with  the  ex- 
eesssa,  the  horrors,  and  tlie  degradation  of 
the  war,  shared  this  desire.  It  has  remained 
for  the  postwar  years  to  demonstrate  that 
one  of  the  major  partners  In  this  world  al- 
liance seemingly  no  longer  pursues  this  aim, 
if  indeed  it  ever  did. 

When  Ma  J.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hutiey  was  sent 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  Chungking  In  1944 
he  found  what  he  considered  to  be  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  National  Government 
and  the  Chinese  Communista  to  lay  aside 
their  differences  and  cooperate  in  a  common 
effort.  Already  they  had  been  making  spo- 
radic attempts  to  adiieve  this  result. 

Previously  and  subsequently.  General  Hur- 
ley had  been  assured  by  Marshal  Stalin  that 
Russia  had  no  lntenti<Mi  of  recognizing  any 
government  in  China  except  the  National 
Government  vrith  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  its 
leader.  It  may  l>e  noted  that  during  the  late 
war  years  and  for  a  time  afterward  Marshal 
Stalin  reiterated  these  views  to  American 
officials.  He  and  Molotov  expressed  the  view 
that  China  should  look  to  tlw  United  States 
as  the  i»^nclpal  posstl>le  source  of  aid.  The 
sentiments  expressed  by  Ifarahal  Stalin  were 
in  large  part  Inoorpcrated  in  the  Slno-Sovlet 
treaty  of  1945. 

Prom  the  wartime  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  from  the  costly  campaigns 
•gainst  the  Japanese  came  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment. The  American  Govenunent  and  peo- 
ple awaited  with  Intense  anxiety  the  assault 
on  the  main  Islands  of  Japan  which  it  was 
faarad  vooM  oosk  up  to  a  Tntlllrwi  American 
eaaoaltlsa  bcCiva  Japan  waa  ooMinered.  The 
atomic  bomb  waa  not  then  a  reality  and  It 
sosmsd  ImposalMa  that  tba  war  in  the  Far 
Sast  oould  be  ended  without  this  assault. 
It  thus  >»•**— ^  a  primary  concern  of  tba 
American  Oavacaaaaat  to  sas  to  U  thst  tbs 
Soviet  Ualoa  antar  tba  war  against  Japan 
St  the  eafliaal  posalbla  data  In  order  that  tba 
jspaoaM  Amy  la  ilanaharia  ttl0M  aal  ba 
returned  to  tba  boiaaiand  at  tba  arMloal  bm- 
meitt.  It  wag  aoaalilii'iit  vital  not  only  that 
the  govioi  Ualoa  wtar  tba  war  but  that  sba 
do  M>  bafon  oar  tttraiioa  af  Japan,  which  at* 
ready  had  been  t*x  fnr  tiM  autuaw  of  IMft. 

At  Yalta  maisi  ..     nim  not  oaly  agnad  to 

attack  Japan  «':..',  '.  w  >r  tbno  MOOftbs 
•Iter  Vfc-'-dny.  but  :!.^.u^a  riis  "pilaa*  wtth 
reference  to  Manchuria  substanually  to  tba 
position  which  Buaaia  bad  occupied  thsco 


prior  to  If 
obtain  tbia 
the  war  to  a  does  wtth  a  coBMqaaat  aavtag 
cf  American.  Cbineas  and  otbar  Alllsd  livaa, 
were  prspatad  to  and  did  pay  the  requisita 
price.  Two  facts  must  not.  bowsvcr,  be  lost 
sight  of  in  this  oODnaetkm.  First,  the  Soviet 
Union  whea  itaa  fltuUty  did  enter  tba  war 
against  Japaa,  aould  in  any  caaa  bava  aetasd 
all  the  temtorlea  tn  question  and  consider- 
aMy  more  regardiesB  of  what  our  attitude 
might  have  l>een.  Second,  the  Soviets  on 
tiielr  side  In  the  Slno-SoTlet  Treaty  arlsittg 
from  the  Yalta  Agreement,  agreed  to  give  the 
National  Goveriunent  of  China  nniral  aad 
material  support  and  moreover  formallaJBd 
their  assurances  of  noninterference  In  Chi- 
na's Internal  affairs.  Although  the  unex- 
pectedly early  collapse  of  Japanese  resistanco 
later  made  some  of  the  provlsiaQs  of  the 
Yalta  Agreement  seem  unnecessary,  in  tha 
light  Of  the  predicted  course  of  the  war  at 
that  time  they  were  nmsidered  to  be  not 
only  Justified  but  clearly  advantageous.  Al- 
tholigh  dictated  by  military  necessity,  tba 
Agreement  and  tlie  subsequent  Sino-Soviet 
Treaty  In  fact  tmpoeed  limitations  on  tha 
action  which  Russia  would,  in  any  ease,  have 
been  In  a  position  to  take. 

For  reasons  of  military  security,  and  for 
those  only,  it  was  considered  too  dangerous 
for  the  United  States  to  consult  wtth  the 
Natiorud  Gorenunent  regarding  the  Yalta 
Agreement  or  to  communicate  its  terms  st 
once  to  Chungking.  We  were  then  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific  war.  It  was  felt  that 
there  waa  grave  risk  that  secret  Information 
transmitted  to  the  Nationalist  capital  at  this 
time  would  become  available  to  the  Japaneae 
almost  immediately.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, therefore,  would  we  have  been  Justi- 
fied in  incurring  the  security  risks  involved. 
It  was  not  untU  June  15,  1045.  that  General 
Hurley  was  authortaed  to  inform  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  of  the  sgreonent. 

In  conformity  with  the  Russian  agreement 
at  Yalta  to  sign  a  treaty  of  frlendsiilp  and 
alliance  with  Nationalist  ^'^«"».  nagotlatloaa 
between  the  two  natV>na  began  In  llosoow  in 
July  1945.  During  tiieir  course,  tbs  United 
States  felt  oiillged  to  remind  both  partias  thst 
the  purpose  of  ths  treaty  was  to  imple- 
ment the  Yalta  agreement — no  more,  no  lasa— 
and  that  some  of  the  Soviet  prnpfli  ex- 
ceeded its  proviaioos.  The  trsa^,  wbleb  waa 
signed  on  August  14.  1945.  wsa  paatad  with 
general  satisfaction  both  in  Natkttallat 
China  axMl  In  the  United  States.  It  was  oon- 
sidered  that  Russia  had  accepted  definite 
limitations  on  its  activities  in  China  and 
was  committed  to  withhold  all  aid  from  tba 
Chinese  Communists.  On  September  10. 
however,  our  smhaaiy  in  Moscow  cautlooc<i 
against  pbKlBg  ondua  oosifidenoe  tn  tba  ao- 
ntt  obaarvanos  of  ^tber  tlie  sptrlt  or  letter  of 
the  treaty.  The  subsequent  condvict  of  tho 
Soviet  Govern  ■  sat  In  Manchuria  haa  amply 
Jtistifled  this  aainli^ 

When  peac«-  cama  tba  United 
confronted  wit Ji  three  imast^ria  alt 
Clxina:  (1)  I:  could  have  puUsd  out  lock, 
stack,  and  barrel:  (2)  it  could  have  Inter- 
vened mllltarUy  on  a  major  scale  to  saaist 
the  Nationattata  to  rtmlinj  tba 
(8)  it  could,  wbOa  aailaMat  tba  Nat 
to  •mart  tbelr  aattionty  over  m  atiab  of 
China  as  possible,  endeavor  to  avoid  a  altft 
war  by  worklag  for  a  oompromlas  betaraea 
tbe  two  sidss. 

Tba  &rat  altamatlaa  amiM,  and  I  baliava 

at 


tatarnatioaat  iwpeaalMlittas  aad  d  aw  Wa- 
dittoaal  pollaf  of  fr*tiKHftfr  tot  OMaa  biCaaa 
wa  bad  Bi^to  a  tetaraMaad  iflort  to  ba  of 

s^v    flaw    wanw    la   w^^miav^^^^^a    ^^w^v    ^^r    ^^a    ^^a 

asststaaoa.    Tba  saoond  altaraattaa  paM^. 

whils   It   may   look  attrscUva 

and  In  retroapact.  waa  wboUy 

Tbe  Watlooallati  bad  baen 

the  CoaaainUsu  during  ttie  10  yoara 

tbe  war.   Now  after  the  war  the  MatloaaUata 
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w«r«.  M  IndleaUd  «bo««.  weakened  demonU- 
laetf.  MKl  uapoputar.  Tbcy  bad  quickly  dlMl- 
pated  tbetr  popular  support  and  preatlf*  In 
Um  area*  liberated  ttcm  tbe  Japaneae  by  the 

eoaduct  o(  tbelr  dm  and  military  oAdala. 
TiM  Cooununlsta  on  the  other  hand  were 
|er  than  they  had  ever  been  and 
in  control  or  meet  of  North  China.  Be- 
I  ot  tbe  inegeetlTeneee  ot  t^e  NaUonallst 
I  which  waa  later  to  be  traclcally  danon- 
•ferated.  the  Cooununlsu  probably  oould  have 
been  dUlodged  only  by  American  arms.  It  la 
obTloua  that  the  American  people  would  not 
^are  eanctiooad  auch  a  coloesal  commit- 
ment of  our  annlea  in  1M5  or  later.  We 
therefore  came  to  the  third  aiumatlve  policy 
wbereundar  we  (aeed  the  facu  of  the  titvuk- 
tkm  and  attempted  to  aaalat  In  working  out 
a  modioa  vlvendl  which  would  avert  civil 
war  but  nevcrthelese  preaerve  and  even  In- 
ereaae  the  influence  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Aa  the  record  shows.  It  waa  the  Chinece 
Oovemmeat  ttaoU  which,  prior  to 
Hurley  a  mfloil.  had  taken  atepe 
to  arrive  at  a  working  agreement  with  the 
CommunlaU.  Aa  early  aa  September  1M3  In 
•ddreaaing  the  Kuomintang  Central  Kxecu- 
'tlve  Committee,  the  Qenerallaslmo  said,  "we 
aboold  dearly  reoognlM  that  tbe  Communist 
problem  la  a  purely  political  problem  and 
should  be  solved  by  political  means."  He 
repeated  thia  view  on  several  occaslona. 
Comprehensive  negotiations  between  repre- 
aantatlves  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Commvmlsts.  dealing  with  both  military  co- 
operation and  civil  administration,  were 
opan«d  la  Stan  in  May  1M4.  These  nego- 
tlatV^Tf.  m  which  Ambassador  Hurley  later 
assisted  at  the  invitation  of  both  partlea 
between  August  liM4  and  September  1945. 
continued  Intermittently  during  a  year  and 
a  half  without  producing  concliulve  reeulta 
and  culminated  in  a  comprehensive  series 
of  agreemenu  on  baalc  poinu  on  October  11. 
IMA.  after  Ambassador  Hurley's  departure 
from  China  and  before  General  Marshall's 
arrival.  Meanwhile,  however,  clashes  be- 
tween the  armed  foreca  of  tbe  two  groups 
were  increasing  and  were  jeopardizing  the 
fulfillment  of  the  agreements.  The  danger 
of  widespread  dvtl  war.  unless  the  negotia- 
tions could  promptly  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
ceeaful  conclusion,  was  critical.  It  was 
under  theee  circumstances  that  General 
Marshall  left  on  his  mission  to  China  at  the 
end  or  IMA. 

As  the  account  of  General  Marshall's  mis- 
sion and  the  subsequent  years  In  chapters 
V  and  VI  of  the  underlying  record  reveals, 
our  policy  at  that  time  was  inspired  by  the 
two  objectives  of  bringing  peace  to  China 
WBdsr  conditions  which  would  permit  stable 
fiMwmment  and  progress  along  democratic 
lines,  and  of  assisting  the  National  Oovem- 
■MBt  to  establish  lu  authority  over  as  wide 
•■•■s  of  China  as  possible.  Aa  the  event 
prored.  the  first  objective  waa  unreallaable 
beeatise  neither  aide  desired  It  to  auccssd; 
the  Communists  because  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept conditions  which  would  weaken  their 
freedom  to  proceed  with  what  remained  con- 
sistently their  aim.  the  communixatton  of  all 
China:  the  Nationalists  because  they  cher- 
Istisd  the  Uliislon.  In  spite  of  repeated  advice 
to  the  contrary  from  our  military  reprssents- 
tlvsa,  that  tb0f  oould  destroy  the  Commu- 
nlsu  by  fores  oi  arms. 

The  ssoond  objective  of  saststtag  the  Na- 
tional Government,  however,  we  pursued 
Tlforoualy  from  IMA  to  IMO.  The  National 
OoTsmBMnt  was  the  recogniasd  Oovsmment 
€d  a  (rlssMlly  power.  Our  frtsndshlp.  and 
oar  right  under  Intwnatkmal  law  alike. 
•aUsd  for  aid  to  the  Oorsmment  Instsad  of 
to  the  CommunlsU  who  were  seeking  to  sub- 
vert and  overthrow  it.  The  extant  of  our 
aid  to  Nationalist  China  la  set  forth  In  de- 
tail in  chapters  V.  VI.  VII,  and  Vin  of  the 
and  nsad  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
rmitnT  had  in  iMA.  and  mam- 
vrtU  th*  early  f  aU  of  IMS.  a  marked 


supsrlorlty  In  wtmpomm  and  armament  over 
their  rlvala.  tottssd  durir.^  that  period, 
tt>*ii^  very  largely  to  our  aid  In  transport- 
ing, arming,  and  supplying  their  forces,  they 
extended  their  control  over  a  large  part  of 
north  China  and  Manchuria.  By  the  time 
General  Marshall  left  China  at  the  beginning 
of  1M7,  the  Nationalists  were  apparently  at 
the  very  peak  of  their  military  succsssss  and 
territorial  expansion.  The  following  year 
and  a  half  revealed,  however,  that  tbelr  sesm- 
Ing  strsngth  was  illusory  and  that  their  vlc- 
toriea  were  built  on  sand. 

The  crisis  had  developed  around  Man- 
churia, traditional  focua  of  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese imperialism.  On  numerous  occssions. 
Marshal  Stalin  had  stated  categorically  that 
he  expected  the  National  Government  to 
take  over  the  occupation  of  Manchuria.  In 
the  truce  agreement  of  January  10,  IMA.  the 
Chinese  Communists  agreed  to  the  move- 
ment of  Government  troops  into  Manchuria 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Chinese  sover- 
eignty over  this  area.  In  conformity  with 
this  understanding  the  United  States  trans- 
ported sizable  Govamment  armies  to  the 
ports  of  entry  Into  Manchuria.  Earlier  tbe 
Soviet  Army  hud  expressed  a  deaire  to  evacu- 
ate Manchuria  In  December  1M5.  but  had 
remained  an  additional  3  or  3  months  at  tbe 
requeat  of  the  Chinese  Government.  When 
the  Ruaaian  troopa  did  begin  their  evacua- 
tion, the  National  Government  found  Itself 
with  extended  lines  of  communications,  lim- 
ited rolling  stock,  and  InsuIBclent  forces  to 
take  over  the  areas  being  evacuated  In  time 
to  prevent  tbe  entry  of  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  who  were  already  In  occupation  of 
the  countryside.  As  the  Communists  sn- 
tered.  they  obtained  the  large  stocks  of 
materiel  from  the  Japaness  Kwantung  Army 
which  the  Russians  had  conveniently  aban- 
doned. To  meet  this  situation  the  National 
Government  emborlced  on  a  aeries  of  mili- 
tary campaigns  which  expanded  the  line  of 
its  holdings  to  the  Sungari  River.  Toward 
the  end  of  these  campalgna  it  alao  com- 
menced hostilities  within  north  China  and 
succeeded  In  constricting  the  areas  held  by 
the  Communists. 

In  the  spring  of  IMA  General  Marshall  at- 
tempted to  reatore  peace.  This  effort  lasted 
for  months  and  during  lu  course  a  ssemtngly 
endless  aeries  of  proposals  and  counterpro- 
posals  were  made  which  had  little  effect  upon 
the  course  of  military  activities  and  produced 
no  fwUtlcal  settlement.  During  these  nego- 
tiations General  Marshall  displayed  limitless 
patience  and  tact  and  a  wlUlngnebs  to  try  and 
then  try  again  in  order  to  reach  agreement. 
Iners— iagly  he  became  convinced,  however, 
that  30  years  of  Intermittent  civil  war  be- 
tween the  two  factions,  during  which  the 
leading  figures  bad  remained  the  same,  had 
created  such  deep  personal  bitterness  and 
such  Irrsconcilabie  differences  that  no  agree- 
ment was  pemUH.  The  suspicions  and  the 
lack  of  confldsnsa  were  beyond  remedy.  He 
became  convlnead  that  both  i>artlea  were 
merely  sparring  for  time,  jockeying  for  mili- 
tary position  and  catering  temporarily  to 
what  they  beltewd  to  be  American  desires. 
General  Marshall  coseladed  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  accompUsMng  the  objectivea  of 
bis  mission. 

even  though  for  all  practical  purposes  Gen- 
eral Marahall.  by  the  faU  of  IMA.  had  with- 
drawn from  hla  efforts  to  assist  in  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  civil  war,  he  remained  in 
China  until  Janxiary  1M7.  One  of  the  criti- 
cal points  of  dispute  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Communists  had  been  the  con- 
vocation of  the  National  Assembly  to  write  a 
new  constitution  for  China  and  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  period  of  political  tutelage  and  of 
one-party  government.  The  Communists 
had  refussd  to  participate  In  the  National 
Asssaably  unlees  there  were  a  prior  military 
settlement.  Tbe  Oeneralissimo  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Assembly  should  be  held  and 
tb*  program  carried  out.  It  was  the  hope  of 
Osaaral  MsrshsU  during  the  late  months  of 


194A  that  his  presence  in  China  would  en- 
courage the  liberal  elementa  In  non-Com- 
munlat  China  to  assert  themselves  more 
forcefully  than  they  had  in  the  past  and  to 
exercise  a  leavening  Influence  upon  the  abso- 
lutist control  wielded  by  the  reactionaries 
and  the  militarists.  General  Marshall  re- 
mained in  China  until  the  Assembly  had  com- 
pleted lU  work.  Even  though  the  proposed 
new  framework  of  govertunent  appeared  sat- 
isfactory, the  evidence  suggested  that  there 
had  been  little  shift  In  the  balance  of  power. 

In  his  farewell  statement.  General  Marshall 
announced  the  termination  of  his  efforts  to 
asaiat  the  Chinese  In  reatorlng  Internal  peace. 
He  described  the  deep-seated  mutual  auapl- 
clon  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  as  tbe  greatest 
obstacle  to  a  settlement.  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  salvation  of  China  lay  In  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  themselves  and  that,  while 
the  newly  adopted  constitution  provided  the 
framework  for  a  democratic  China,  practical 
measures  of  Implementation  by  both  sides 
would  be  the  decisive  test.  He  appealed  for 
the  assumption  of  leadership  by  liberals  in 
and  out  of  the  Government  as  the  road  to 
unity  and  peace.  With  these  final  words  he 
returned  to  Washington  to  assume,  in  Janu- 
ary 1M7,  bis  new  post  as  Secretary  of  State. 

As  the  signs  of  Impending  disaster  multi- 
plied, the  President  in  July  1M7,  acting  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Instructed  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer  to  survey  the  Chinese  scene  and  make 
recommendations.  In  his  report,  submitted 
on  September  19.  1M7.  the  General  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  continue  and 
expand  its  policy  of  giving  aid  to  Nationalist 
China,  subject  to  these  stipulations: 

1.  That  China  Inform  the  United  Nations 
of  her  request  for  aid. 

2.  That  China  request  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  about  a  truce  In  Manchuria  and 
request  that  Manchuria  be  placed  under  a 
Five-Power  guardianship  or  a  truateeahlp. 

3.  That  China  utilize  her  own  resources, 
reform  her  finances,  her  Government  and  her 
armies,  and  accept  American  advisers  in  the 
military  and  economic  fields. 

General  Wedemeyer's  report,  which  fully 
recognized  the  danger  of  Communist  domi- 
nation of  all  China  and  was  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  National  Government, 
nevertheless  listed  a  large  number  of  reforms 
which  he  considered  essential  if  that  Gov- 
ernment were  to  rehabilitate  Itself. 

It  was  decided  that  the  publication  at  that 
time  of  a  suggestion  for  the  alienation  of  a 
part  of  China  from  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional govertunent.  and  for  placing  that  part 
under  an  International  administration  to  In- 
clude Soviet  Russia,  would  not  be  helpful. 
In  this  record,  the  full  text  of  that  part  of 
General  Wedemeyer's  report  which  deals 
with  China  appears  as  an  annex  to  chapter  VI. 

The  reasons  for  the  failures  of  the  Chinese 
National  Government  appear  In  some  detail 
In  the  attached  record.  They  do  not  stem 
from  any  Inadequacy  of  American  aid.  Our 
military  observers  on  the  spot  have  reported 
that  tbe  Nationalist  armies  did  not  lose  a 
slngls  battle  during  the  crucial  year  of  1948 
through  lack  of  arms  or  ammunition.  The 
fact  was  that  tbe  decay  which  our  observers 
had  detected  In  Chungking  early  In  the  war 
had  fatally  sapped  the  powers  of  resistance  of 
the  Kuomintang.  Its  leaders  had  proved 
Incapable  of  meeting  the  crisis  confronting 
them,  lU  troops  had  lost  the  will  to  fight, 
and  Its  government  had  lost  popular  support. 
The  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
a  ruthless  discipline  and  fanatical  zeal,  at- 
tempted to  sell  themselves  as  guardians  and 
liberators  of  the  people.  The  Nationalist 
armies  did  not  have  to  be  defeated:  they  dis- 
integrated. History  has  proved  again  and 
again  that  a  regime  without  faith  in  Itself 
and  an  army  without  morale  cannot  sur- 
vive the  test  of  battle. 

The  record  obviously  can  not  aet  forth  In 
equal  detail  the  inner  hUtory  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  dur- 
ing these  years.  The  principal  reason  Is 
that,  while  we  had  regular  dlplonuitlc  rela- 
tions with  the  Nstlonal  Government  and  bad 
the  benefit  of  voluminous  reports  from  our 
representatives  In  their  territories,  our  direct 
contact  with  the  Communists  was  limited  In 
the  main  to  tbe  mediation  efforts  of  Gei>eral 
Hurley  and  General  Marshall. 

Fully  recognizing  that  the  heads  of  the 
Chinese  Commiinlst  Party  were  Ideologically 
affiliated  with  Moscow,  our  Government 
nevertheless  took  the  view,  in  the  light  of 
tbe  exlrtin^  balance  of  forces  In  China,  that 
peace  could  be  established  only  if  certain 
conditions  were  met.  The  Kuomintang 
would  have  to  set  Its  own  house  In  order 
and  both  sides  would  have  to  make  conces- 
sions so  that  the  Government  of  China  might 
become,  in  fact  as  well  as  In  natae,  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  all  China  and  so  that  all  parties 
might  function  within  the  constitutional 
system  of  the  Government.  Both  Internal 
peace  end  constitutional  development  re- 
quired that  the  progress  should  be  rapid  from 
one  party  government  with  a  large  opposition 
party  in  armed  rebellion  to  the  participation 
of  all  parties,  including  the  moderate  non- 
Communist  elements,  in  a  truly  national 
system  of  government. 

None  of  these  conditions  has  been  realised. 
Iks  distrust  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  Na- 
tionalist  and  Communist  Parties  for  each 
other  proved  too  deep-seated  to  permit  final 
agreement,  notwithstanding  temporary 
truces  and  apparently  promising  negotia- 
tions. Tbe  Nationalists.  furthermcM-e,  em- 
barked in  1946  on  an  overambltlous  military 
campaign  In  the  face  of  warnings  by  General 
Marahall  that  It  not  only  would  fail  but 
would  plunge  China  Into  economic  chaos  and 
eventually  destroy  the  National  Government. 
General  Marshall  pointed  out  that  though 
Nationalist  armies  could,  for  a  period,  cap- 
ture Communist -held  cities,  they  could  not 
de.«;troy  the  Communist  armies.  Thus,  every 
Nationalist  advance  would  expose  their  com- 
municatioQS  to  attack  by  Communist  guer- 
rillas and  compel  them  to  retreat  or  to  sur- 
render their  armies  together  with  the  muni- 
tions which  tbe  United  States  has  furnished 
them.  No  estimate  of  a  military  situation 
has  ever  been  more  completely  confirmed  by 
the  resulting  facts. 

The  historic  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
friendship  and  aid  toward  the  people  of  China 
was,  however,  maintained  in  both  peace  and 
war.  Since  VJ-day  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  authorized  aid  to  Nationalist 
China  in  the  form  of  grants  and  credits 
totaling  approximately  $2,000,000,000.  an 
amount  equivalent  In  value  to  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  monetary  expenditures  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  of  proportionately 
greater  magnitude  In  relation  to  the  budget 
of  that  Government  than  the  United  States 
has  provided  to  any  nation  of  western  Europe 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  addition  to 
these  granU  and  credlU.  the  United  States 
Government  has  sold  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment large  quantities  of  military  and  civilian 
war  surplus  property  with  a  total  procure- 
ment cost  of  over  $1,000,000,000.  for  which 
tbe  agreed  realization  to  the  United  States 
•23S.000.000.  A  large  proportion  of 
■Mlitary  supplies  furnished  the  Chinese 
by  the  United  States  since  VJ-day  has. 
however,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Chi- 
nese CommuiUsts  through  the  military  in- 
eptitude of  the  Nationalist  leaders,  their  de- 
fections and  surrenders,  and  the  absence 
among  their  forces  of  the  will  to  fight. 

It  has  been  urged  that  relatively  small 
amounts  of  additional  aid — military  and  eco- 
nomic— to  the  Natlooal  Government  would 
have  enabled  It  to  destroy  conununism  in 
China.  The  mast  trustworthy  military,  eco- 
romic.  and  political  information  available  to 
our  Government  does  not  bear  out  this  view. 

A  realisilc  appraisal  of  conditions  in  China. 
past  and  presents  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  only  alternative  open  to  the  United 
States  was  full-scale  intcrvsntloa  in  behalf 
of  a  government  which  had  lost  the  oocfl- 
dence  of  Its  own  troops  and  Its  own  peopta. 
Such  Intervention  would  taavs  isqulisd  tbm 
expenditure  of  even  grester  sums  tlm  tews 
been  fruitlessly  spent  thus  far.  the  ccbububA 
of  Nationalist  armies  by  American  aflV:ers. 
and  the  probable  participation  of  American 
armed  forces — land.  sea.  and  air — in  the  re- 
sulting war.  Intervention  al  watb.  a  scope 
and  magnitude  would  have  iMRi  rsaented  by 
tbe  mass  of  the  Chinese  people,  would  have 
diametrically  reversed  our  historic  policy, 
and  would  have  been  condemned  by  the 
American  pec  pie. 

It  miist  be  admitted  frankly  that  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  assisting  the  Chinese  people  in 
resisting  domination  by  any  foreign  power 
or  powers  Is  now  confronted  with  the  gravest 
difficulties.  The  heart  of  China  is  In  Com- 
munist hands.  The  Communist  leaders  hare 
fcrt-eswom  their  Chinese  heritage  and  have 
publicly  announced  their  subservience  to 
a  foreign  }.ower.  Russia,  which  during  the 
last  50  years,  under  czars  and  Communists 
alike,  has  been  most  assiduous  in  its  efforts 
to  extend  its  control  In  the  Far  Bast.  In  the 
recent  past,  attempu  at  foreign  domination 
have  appeared  quite  dearly  to  the  Chinese 
people  as  external  aggression  and  as  such 
have  been  bitterly  and  In  tbe  long  run  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  Cxir  aid  and  encoxxrage- 
ment  have  helped  them  to  resist.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  foreign  domination  has 
been  masked  behind  the  facade  of  a  vast 
crusading  movement  which  spp&rently  has 
seemed  to  many  Chinese  to  be  wholly  in- 
digenous and  national.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  aid  has  been  unavailing. 

The  unfortunate  but  inescapable  fact  Is 
that  the  ominous  result  of  the  civil  war  in 
China  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Nothing  that 
this  country  did  or  could  have  done  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  its  capabilities  could 
have  changed  that  result:  nothing  that  was 
left  undone  by  this  country  hss  contributed 
to  It.  It  was  the  product  of  internal  Chinese 
forces,  forces  which  this  country  tried  to 
influence  but  could  not.  A  decision  was 
arrived  at  within  China.  If  only  a  decision  by 
default. 

And  now  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we 
must  face  tbe  sltuaticm  as  it  exists  in  fact. 
We  will  not  help  the  Chinese  or  ourselves 
by  basing  our  policy  on  wiahftil  thinking. 
We  continue  to  believe  that,  however  tragic 
may  be  the  immediate  future  of  China  and 
however  rutblesss  a  major  portion  of  this 
great  people  may  be  exploited  by  a  party 
in  the  Interest  of  a  foreign  imperialism, 
ultimately  the  profoimd  civilization  and 
the  democratic  Individualism  of  China  vrlll 
reassert  themselves  and  she  will  throw  off 
the  foreign  yoke.  I  consider  that  we  should 
encourage  all  developments  in  China  which 
now  and  in  the  f  utvire  work  toward  this  end. 

In  the  immediate  future,  however,  the 
Implementation  of  our  historic  policy  of 
friendahlp  for  China  must  be  profoundly 
affected  by  current  developments.  It  will 
necessarily  be  Influenced  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  Chinese  people  come  to  recognise 
that  the  Communist  regime  serves  not  their 
Interests  but  those  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
manner  in  which,  having  become  aware  of 
the  facts,  they  react  to  this  foreign  domina- 
tion. One  point,  however,  is  dear.  Should 
the  Communist  regime  lend  Itself  to  the 
aims  of  Soviet  Rtissisn  imperialism  and  at- 
tempt to  engage  in  aggression  against 
China's  neighbors,  we  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  would  be  con- 
fronted by  a  situation  violative  of  tbe 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  threatening  International  peace  and 
sectirity. 

Meanwhile  our  policy  will  continue  to  be 
based  upon  our  own  respect  for  ths  Char- 


ter, our  friendship  for  OUna,  and  our  tra- 
ditional   support    for    the    open    door    and 
for  China's   independence  and  administra- 
tive and  territorial   integrity. 
Respectfully  yours, 

SUAM 


Farm  Wkfe  Hooriy  Rates  by  States, 
July  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wnooMsui 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEICTATTVES 
Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  following  table  shows  the 
farm  wage  hourly  rates  by  States.  It 
must  t>e  kept  in  mind  that  these  labor 
rates  per  hour  were  being  paid  while 
agricultural  products  were  bringing  up  to 
150  percent  of  parity.  If  agricultural 
products  drop  to  90  percent  of  parity,  you 
can  see  that  these  rates  may  be  con- 
siderably lower. 

The  table  follows : 

Farm  wage  hourly  rates  by  States,  July  1949 

(Cents  per  hour] 

Tennessee —  SI 

Alabama _ —  Sa 

Mississippi Sa 

South  Carolina 34 

Louisiana ..... 36 

Georgia 37 

Arkansas . ... . .  .■■  .— _.-  38 

Kentucky ......■.,— ....>~ 38 

North  Carolina 43 

West  Virginia , 44 

Florida 4S 

Vu-ginia 47 

Texas — 30 

New  Mexico »I 

Missouri _..  34 

Oklahoma 67 

Pezuxsylvsinla-.-. ._.«-._ .  38 

Arifons   _-.ii    I I...  I    ■_■■,-..  38 

Indiana 38 

Delaware .__ . „.. .  go 

Maryland gi 

Colorado . gi 

pniiot« .^ __^ g| 

Michigan 

Wisconsin .. -...._^ ._ 

Wyoming _.._.._...._.._.. ._ 

Nevada 


gB 


Maine 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Bhods  Island 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

Connecticut 


68 


70 
71 
71 
73 
72 
74 
74 
76 
75 
76 
76 


Minnesota ...... 

Idaho. 
Nebraska.. 
New  York.. 

South  Dakota go 

North  Dakota _^ g2 

Iowa .    82 

California....... .   _     , 95 

Oregon _ 00 

Washington ..._ gg 

United  States  average 87 

Prom  official  report  of  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Bconotnica. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  vmaoom 
n*  THl  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT  A  ri  V  BS 

Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
OM>.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  News  Review.  London.  England,  for 
June  9.  1949: 

IT  a  BASixB  TO  art  oxrt 

(DDubU  about  mental  hospltala  h«Te  been 
'^  arouaad  In  the  public  mind  by  th«  Bollywood 
film.  The  Snake  Pit.     (News  Review,  May  26  » 
One  wldMpreMl  Impreaalon  U  that  It  U  eas- 
ier to  get  In  than  to  f«t  out.) 

Ferbap*  nowhere  else  has  the  law  been  at 
such  patns  to  protect  the  individual  as  in 
the  matter  of  tnaanlty 

All  tbe  old  aoUons  bave  been  swept  away. 
Bren  the  wortf  "teaanity"  U  now  taboo.  Pa- 
tienU  are  "mentally  unsound."  and  tbey 
are  no  longer  inmates  of  an  "asylum."  but 
of  a  "mental  hospital."  ThU  U  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  century's  rerolutlon  In 
psycholof^cel  medicine. 

Between  sanity  and  Insanity  there  are  un- 
numbered rainbow  tlnu  of  mental  states. 
Few  people  are  100  percent  sane  or  insane. 

Bow.  then,  are  people  sent  into  mental 
hospitals?  A  subject  can  be  detained  agatnet 
his  will,  when  the  Issue  U  hU  unsoundness 
of  mind,  only  under  order  oC  a  person  au- 
tborlMd  by  Uw. 

TlUe  authority  may  follow  on  a  petition 
and  be  dealt  with  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  tbe  eommlssloners  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol (which  replaced  the  commissioners  in 
lunacy),  or.  in  certain  cases,  by  a  master  In 
lunacy. 

Kvery  safeguard  has  been  taken  to  ensvire 
tbe  utmoat  protection  of  the  Individual. 
both  as  to  being  placed  under  restraint,  prop- 
erly treated  while  under  restraint,  and  set 
free  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  restraint 
has  pnased. 

Take  the  hypothetical  ease  of  a  woman 
who  haa  been  "funny"  for  a  long  time,  but 
now  believes  It  Is  her  mlaslOD  to  set  lire  to 
haystacks.  The  famUy's  doctor  sajrs  that  it 
le  time  she  went  into  a  mental  hospital. 

"And  this  ia  what  well  have  to  do  about 
It."  he  ttt'ti*'**  "I  ihall  have  to  get  an- 
other do—ar  who  Is  quite  Independent  of  me 
to  examine  ber.  Hell  have  to  examine  her 
alone.  I  mustn't  be  present.  He  will  then 
say  what  be  thinks  of  her  mental  condi- 
tion. I  shall  then  examine  her  myself  and 
make  a  report,  also. 

"We  now  have  to  apply  by  petition  from 
her  nearest  relative.  With  the  petition  will 
go  the  two  medical  oartMeataa.** 

Tbe  petition,  with  statnaant  of  partteulars. 
goee  with  two  medical  certificates  before  a 
Justice  of  tbe  peace,  a  county  court  judge  or 
a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

"We  have  to  go  carefully, **  explains  the 
famUy  physician.  "I  think  she  is  of  unsound 
mind  But  I  must  be  certain,  otherwise  she 
can  'have  the  law  on  me.'  " 

Be  then  relates  the  case  of  the  doctors  who 
certified  a  Ur.  Harnett  in  1937.  Mr.  Har- 
nett eaeaped,  brought  an  action  for  dam- 
■gaa,  and  woo.  but  because  of  a  legal  point 
tUL  not  reeelTe  any  money. 

When  the  petition  Is  laid  before  the  proper 
^  judicial  authority,  that  u  not  the  end  at  the 
matter. 

A  few  daya  later  the  physician  reports  to 
the  family  that  the  judge  wants  to  see  the 
paUetkt;  faalU^  that  tf  she  was  manfwihle 
at  home  for  30  years  she  may  not  naad  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  order  now. 


Assuming  that  the  judge  Is  satufled.  the 
patient  enters  a  mental  hospital,  but  within 
M  hours  she  Is  told  In  writing  that  she  has 
the  right  to  see  a  JudlcUl  authority  tf  shs 
so  deatres.  The  medical  superintendent  who 
omtta  this  notilteation  may  be  fined  £30  for 
neglect. 

In  a  different  category  Is  tbe  voluntary  pa- 
tient— the  man  who  Is  not  Insane  in 
the  crude  sense  of  that  word,  but  who  has 
broken  down  under  the  strain  of  high-pres- 
sure modem  life. 

To  such  a  case  the  famUy  physician  says. 
or  ought  to  say.  something  like  tills:  "No- 
body can  define  the  line  between  sanity  and 
Insanity  It  U  a  shading  off.  arid  very  few 
can  claim  to  be  without  some  sort  of  mental 
foible.  Now  you  are  sane,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  say  you  will  be  a  year  hence  If  you 
do  not  have  early  treatment." 

If  he  is  wise,  the  patient  accepu  the  verdict. 
He  U  not  insane.  He  U  a  nerve  case  about 
to  undergo  treatment.  He  can  go  whenever 
he  likes  and  is  as  free,  as  regards  his  person, 
as  a  hotel  visitor.  The  vast  majority  of 
theae  cases  come  out  cured. 

The  law  has  also  taken  great  care  to  pro- 
tect patlenu  under  restraint,  and  to  nuike 
sure  that  they  are  released  when  capable  of 
managing  themselves  and  their  affairs. 

Any  patient  must  be  released  If  the  peti- 
tioner for  the  reception  order,  or  someone 
acting  for  him.  insists.  The  exception:  If 
the  demand  Is  made  where  tiie  patient  is  a 
danger,  both  to  himself  and  to  others,  the 
medical  superintendent  may  certify  to  that 
effect  and  hold  the  subject  of  the  application 
for  release  for  further  treatment. 

Patients  are  no  longer  cut  off  from  the 
world,  whether  voluntary  or  under  a  recep- 
tion order.  There  are  visits  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  board  of  control  who  have 
power  to  inquire  into  a  case  and  order  re- 
lease if  they  think  it  the  proper  course. 

If  visiting  commissioners  from  the  IxMtrd 
of  control  deem  a  patient  wrongly  detained, 
they  can  order  release  within  7  days.  Any- 
one can  apply  to  bave  the  patient  medically 
examined  by  two  doctors,  and.  If  after  two 
visits  over  7  days  they  find  the  patient  sane, 
the  board  of  control  may  order  release. 

To  detain  a  patient  after  such  an  order 
has  been  made  Is  a  misdemeanor. 

Just  as  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  enter 
a  mental  hosplul.  to  get  out  U  relatively 
simple. 


A  Gtizen  From  tke  Grass  Roots  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 


or  KAMI 

IN  TBS  HOCSE  OP  REPMBBNTATTW 
Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansu.     Mr.  Speaker. 

recently  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
letter  in  the  Wilson  World,  written  by 
BCr.  Ray  Mlkulecky.  of  Wilson.  Kans. 
This  letter  clearly  points  out  the  dan- 
gerous road  we  are  about  to  travel.  We 
who  beUeve  that  It  Is  Ume  to  call  a  halt 
to  so  many  of  these  new  ideas  get  a  great 
deal  of  inspiration  from  such  letters. 
I  commend  It  for  your  reading : 
Our  folks  who  plug  for  various  kinds  of 
social  controls  seem  to  think  they  voice  the 
latest  word  Ux  progr— .  This  discards  the 
wisdom  of  Bolomon.  who  proclaimed  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

These  social  thiiJters  believe  they  have 
something  new  and  better  than  anything  that 
baa  fone  before.  That  is  not  necessarily  so. 
FMMids.  their  thinking  la  faulty.  Controls 
are  nothing  new. 


Except  for  America,  most  of  tbe  world  Is 
a  huge  iwlltlcal  graveyard  littered  with 
corpses  of  dead  nations — nations  that  ac- 
cepted controls  and  planning  and  central 
planning  as  the  latest  thing  out.  These 
were  the  nations  that  tried  the  very  things 
being  proposed  In  our  Congress.  The  only 
thing  different  now  is  the  way  It  Is  done. 
Then  some  king  or  tyrant  said  he'd  control 
things  the  way  he  wanted,  and  did.  The 
people  let  him  go  ahead  and  he  charged  them 
taxes. 

Today  in  America  there  are  groups  that 
would  like  special  privileges  for  themselves. 
There  are  persons  athirst  for  political  power, 
who  want  to  run  tilings  for  everytxxiy.  The 
words  "freedom  ■  and  "liberty"  are  not  on 
thetr  lips.  But  knowing  this  is  a  Republic 
where  those  who  make  tbe  laws  represent 
the  people,  these  controllers  use  agitation  for 
icieallsm  to  stir  up  tbe  people. 

In  principle  most  all  of  us  recognise  the 
danger  to  our  Independence  and  liberty  if 
Oovernment  actvltles  are  extended  In  mat- 
ters that  can  be  handled  by  private  cltlaens 
and  the  States.  We  know  that  government 
Is  best  when  kept  where  the  people  live.  Yet 
these  propagandists  get  people  so  impatient 
"to  advance  the  welfare "  that  some  folks 
will  submit  to  control  and  to  loss  of  liberty. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  Federal  aid 
to  schools  is  a  good  example  of  this.  For 
30  years  Congress  has  refused  to  pass  such 
bills.  But  t>ecause  the  Federal  Government 
has  Its  huge  power  of  taxation,  the  planners 
keep  Insisting  so  many  wonderful  things  may 
be  done  In  Washington  The  people  are  told 
they  will  receive  benefits  which  are  impos- 
sible of  fulfillment.  Even  to  attempt  them 
would  change  the  whole  pattern  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 


My  SO  Years  or  More  in  Miamf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REVA  BECK  BOSONE 

or   CTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
J.  C.  Jensen,  at  the  second  annual  con- 
vention. Central  Idaho  Mining  and  In- 
dustrial Association.  Hailey.  Idaho,  June 
11.  1949: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  gentlemen,  digni- 
taries from  Washington,  mine  operators. 
prospectors,  members  of  tbe  small-mine  op- 
erators' association,  and  visitors.  I  appear 
before  you  by  inviutlon  from  our  friend.  Mr. 
New.  executive  secretary  of  the  Central  Idaho 
Mining  and  Industrial  Association,  who  asked 
me  to  talk  to  you  on  my  50  or  more  years 
of  mining. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  New  gave  me  only  20 
minutes  for  this  Job  and  later  cut  me  down 
to  15  minutes — and  fully  realixlng  early  In 
life  that  In  order  to  be  able  to  direct,  one 
must  first  learn  to  obey — I  accepted  the 
assignment. 

In  addition  to  a  r^sum^  of  some  of  my 
experiences  In  mining,  I  wUl  point  out  the 
desperate  need  for  protection  of  our  min- 
ing Industry,  not  only  as  a  means  of  profit 
but  also  as  a  necessity  for  our  national  safety 
and  as  a  means  of  developing  our  own  coun- 
try and  providing  employment  for  our  own 
men.  Instead  of  financing  the  developmei^t 
of  mines  In  foreign  countries,  which,  even 
If  the  mines  are  successful,  are  haaardous 
investments  and  could  be  entirely  Inac- 
Ible  to  U8  in  case  of  war,  through  sabo- 
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Ly  our  enemies,  and,  or,  even  taken 
over  by  them. 

A  brief  statement.  I  hope,  will  take  care 
of  Mr.  New's  request  for  a  talk  on  my  60 
years  of  mining,  which  covers  a  large  part 
of  my  life. 

In  addition  to  my  good  wife,  five  outstand- 
ing men  have  helped  to  shape  my  life. 

Tbe  first  one  was  my  father,  whose  admo- 
nition was  "Whatever  you  do  In  life,  first 
learn  to  do  it  well,  then  after  that  learn 
to  do  It  fast."  And  also,  "You  must  first 
learn  to  obey  in  order  to  he  able  to  direct, 
or  command." 

Tbe  second  one  was  my  friend,  J.  M.  Callow, 
the  father  of  the  General  Engineering  Co., 
who  l>ecame  world  famous.  I  built  and  put 
into  operation  the  first  mill  he  designed 

The  third  one  was  John  Dem.  my  friend, 
and  the  father  of  George  Dem.  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah  and  later  Secretary  of  War, 
who  also  was  my  friend.  I  was  superintend- 
ent for  the  Dem  interests  in  the  Tintlc  dis- 
trict. Utah,  when  D.  C.  Jaclding,  the  father 
of  the  Utah  Copper,  was  their  chemist  at 
Mercur.  This  was  l>efore  there  was  a  Utah 
Copper. 

The  fourth  one  was  "Uncle"  Jesse  Knight, 
whom  ever>-body,  in  fondness,  called  "Uncle." 
He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  developers  of 
mining  in  early  days  and  also  my  friend. 
I  was  vice  president  and  general  manager 
in  a  number  of  properties  in  Colorado  and 
Utah  of  which  he  was  president  and  financial 
backer." 

The  fifth  one  was  my  friend.  E.  H.  Snyder, 
the  present-day  wizard  of  mine-mill  and 
metallurgical  development  and  general  man- 
ager of  Combined  Metals  Reduction  Co.  I 
have  for  32  years,  since  Its  inception,  been 
▼ice  president  and  director  in  the  Combined 
Metaia.  Inc..  the  p>arent  company. 

I  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Combined  Metals  Reduction  Co.  and  a  direc- 
tor for  many  years,  with  E.  H.  Snyder,  of 
that  company. 

During  the  First  World  War.  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
war  minerals  division  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  with  headquarters  at  744  Munsey 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  records  there,  as  well  as  the  Concses- 
8IONU.  Rzcoao,  will  show  that  we  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mining  Industry  and  the  small  operators, 
and  successfully  defeated  the  adverse  In- 
terests to  mining,  as  well  as  exposed  plain 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  selfish  In- 
terests. 

However.  I  am  not  speaking  today  in  con- 
nection with  my  positions  mentioned  above — 
but  as  an  individual  baring  the  mining  in- 
dustry and  the  safety  of  our  country  at  heart. 

My  own  relation  to  mining  is  best  expressed 
when  I  say  it  haa  been  my  aim  to  help  de- 
velop the  country  and  find  employment  for 
men. 

I  have  been  able  to  do  this  with  the  help 
of  the  Lord  and  my  friends  who  are  legion. 
TiMBe  friends  were  men  of  Integrity,  loyalty, 
experience,  faith,  and  were  unwUling  to  take 
no  for  an  answer — but  always  willing  to.  in 
the  final,  bet  on  their  own  Judgment.s. 

The  road  has  been  long — but  never  te- 
dloas — though  smaller  men.  selfish  men,  ig- 
norance, and  the  words,  "It  can't  be  done"  has 
stood  in  our  way,  at  times,  but  never  swayed 
our  purpose. 

As  an  illustration,  we  bad  125,000  tons  of 
ore  blocked  in  the  combined  metals  at 
Ploche.  assaying  8  lead.  8  silver,  18  zinc. 
When  we  tried  to  market  It  we  found  It 
worthless — the  smelters  would  not  take  It 
under  any  consideration  on  aocotut  of  the 
Bine. 

We  had  no  encouragement  from  the  smelt- 
ers; they  simply  did  not  want  it  on  account 
of  the  Bine  content.  This  was  a  blow  to  us 
who  had  spent  our  money  developing  and 
blocking    the    125,000    tons.     The   smelters 


eould  not  or  would  not  do  anything  on  ae> 
count  of  the  360  pounds  of  sine  per  ton  con- 
tained in  the  ore — notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
weight  of  every  automobile  tire  made  (ex- 
cept a  few  freak  ones>   was  xlnc  oxide. 

Portraying  a  condition  unthinkable — on 
the  face  of  It  we  were  assumably  licked — 
down,  but  not  out,  so  we  rolled  up  our 
sleeves,  rustled  more  money,  130,000  of  wtilch 
came  from  London,  England,  and  we  went  to 
work  to  solve  the  problem. 

We  did  solve  It,  but  time  will  not  permit 
going  Into  detail.  I  have  in  my  oOce  tiiree 
slugs  of  lead,  refined  lead,  the  first  one  made 
cone-shaped  resembling  a  small  loaf  of  sugar, 
the  second  one  small  square-oblong  with 
protruding  letters  "Ploche  lead."  now  used 
for  paper  weights,  and  the  third  one,  a  90- 
pound  bar  of  refined  lead,  the  first  bar  of 
refined  lead  made  in  the  West,  made  without 
going  to  reflnerlca  in  the  East,  made  out  of 
that  dirty  mixed  complex  ore  which  the 
smelters  would  not  take,  and  made  in  our 
own  plant  at  Bauer. 

The  first  step  In  oxir  success  of  separation 
by  fiotatlon  was  worked  out  In  ovu'  own  lab- 
oratory, on  a  Janny  machine  by  N.  C.  Clirist- 
ensen.  a  young  metallurgical  and  chemical 
genius  who  is  still  with  us.  We  later  turned 
to.  and  pioneered,  the  Pagergren  flotation 
machine. 

But  long  before  that,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  set-up  was  125  tests  made  by  an- 
other, now  well-known  genius,  E.  H.  Snyder. 
These  tesu  were  the  basis  of  he  and  I  Joining 
hands,  in  conquering,  an  unconquerable 
problem. 

After  our  success  on  flotation,  the  smelters 
got  interested,  which  resulted  in  three  fiota- 
tlon nulls  in  this  district :  our  mill  at  Bauer, 
the  United  SUtes  mill  at  Midvale,  and  the 
International  mill  at  Tooele.  Eight  years  ago 
we  completed  another  mill  at  Pioche. 

In  other  words,  our  metallurgical  pioneer- 
ing 25  years  ago  on  an  ore  that  was  pro- 
novmced  wortiiless  by  the  smelters,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  profitable  mining  and  milling 
of  3.500  tons  per  day,  or  more  than  a  mUllon 
tons  per  year  of  this  class  of  ore  in  the  four 
mills  mentioned  above;  thus  enriching  our 
country,  giving  employment  to  an  army  of 
men.  and  providing  on  a  large  scale  metals 
BO  badly  needed. 

It  is  time  now  that  something  is  said  on 
the  mining  industry  itself.  It  is  in  a  deplor- 
able condition. 

My  mining  experience  dates  back  to  1891, 
when  I  made  my  first  mining  investment  58 
years  ago.  My  milling  experience  goes  back 
considerably  longer  than  that. 

Mining  for  profit  Is  one  thing:  mining  for 
use  and  for  the  protection  of  our  country  is 
another  thing. 

Development  of  our  country  and  providing 
employment  for  our  own  men  Is  the  duty 
of  industry  and  of  every  individual  who  Is 
able  to  do  so. 

We  are  all  of  us  citizens  of  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world,  essentially  our  broth- 
er's keeper,  without  limitation  as  to  creed  or 
nationality. 

Importation  of  metals  and  subsidizing  de- 
velopments of  mines  in  foreign  countries 
at  the  expense  of  nondevelopment  of  our  own 
mines  ^ unless  through  Ignorance)  shocks  an 
old-timer  and  to  him  borders  on  treaaon. 

As  far  as  mining  and  metals  are  oonocmed 
we  must  have  more  mines  and  more  metals 
of  our  own,  in  otir  own  country,  or  we  will 
lose  the  next  war. 

Development  and  niBrtWI!"*rg  of  tattiga 
mines  not  alone  i  iiilaiigins  oar  ***t*«*»**' 
safety  and  robs  otir  own  men  of  employment, 
but  destroys  our  market,  as  witnessed  by  the 
present  depression  in  oMtal  prices. 

Destruction  of  our  market  will,  in  turn,  r«- 
sult  in  the  shutting  down  of  more  mines, 
again  increasing  unemployment — a  vicious 
cycle  without  end. 


This  procedure  of  Importing  metals,  how- 
ever,  has  another  aspect  which  is  threefold: 

1.  Tnnporary  overstocking  of  metals. 

2.  Kncooraglng  nondevtiopmcnt  of  new 
mines  in  our  own  country. 

3.  Development  and  equipping  of  foreign 
mines,  which  In  turn  will  be  left  vulnerable 
to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war,  upi*^  we 
protect  them. 

Tills  (protection  of  foreign  mines)  will  add 
to  our  burden,  further  Jeopardizing  our  na- 
tional safety  in  time  of  war — imposed  by  our 
enemies — who  in  this  sdentiflc  age  can  keep 
us  from  importing. 

Stock  piling  is  mentioned  as  a  protection, 
which  in  itself  is  a  folly.  No  matter  how 
much  Imported  metals  we  stock  pile — 2.  3,  4, 
or  even  5  years  of  stock  piling  has  an  end, 
and  becomes  a  false  hope,  if  not  backed  by 
a  healthy  mining  industry  in  our  own 
coiuitry. 

We  are  fortunate,  at  this  critical  time,  to 
have  a  man  in  Washington  at  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  believes  in  our 
mines  and  mining  Industry,  and  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  our  country  and 
that  of  our  allies. 

James  Boyd  has  demonstrated  that  he  Is 
willing,  and  has  shown  hU  ability  to  fight 
for  what  is  right. 

With  a  man  like  James  Boyd  in  Washing* 
ton  St  the  helm  of  our  Bureau  of  Mines, 
we  are  in  good  hands. 

This  Is  different  to  our  position  in  the 
first  war  when  Mr.  Spur,  the  then  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  allowed  himself  and 
the  Department  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  main  importer  of 
pyrites  from  Spain. 

This  man  had  eome  to  Washington  and 
offered  bis  service  as  a  dollar-a-year  man  on 
allocation  o:  pyrite— claiming  that  there  was 
no  pyrite  to  be  had  In  this  country. 

Spur  allowed  the  wool  to  be  pulled  over 
his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  Department,  by 
this  man,  and  did  not  investigate  or  contra- 
dict his  assertions. 

Though  we  In  Blco,  Colo.,  had  responded 
to  the  urgent  request  to  tbe  mining  industry 
of  President  Wilson  to  help  win  the  war  by 
develc^ing  war  minerals — manganese^  pyrite. 
tungsten,  chrome.  We  had  opened  up,  in 
Rico,  deposits  of  pyrite  that  would  have  al- 
lowed us  to  start  producing  any  amount 
needed  and,  as  proven  later,  mlilioos  of  tons 
to  draw  from. 

The  importer,  by  falsifying  maps  and  re- 
ports, kept  us  off  the  market  and  contintied 
importing  his  own  product  from  SmIu.  He, 
in  1917,  imported  nearly  700.000  tofis  of  his 
own  product  and  allowed  Naylor  it  Co.  to 
Import  SOOjOOO  tons,  nearly  a  inillion  tons  of 
an  inferior  grade. 

The  sulfur  content  of  this  Imported  prod- 
uct was  only  27  to  35  percent  sulfur,  wiiere 
our  Rico  product  assayed  50  to  51  percent 
sulfur.  The  iron  In  his  {Hxxluct  was  worth- 
less. Cnu  Rico  product  would  assay  (In  the 
crude  before  extracting  tlie  sulfur)  45  to  46 
iron,  very  high  grade,  with  no  detrimental 
imptirities,  good  for  high-speed  guns  and 
other  war  implements.  His  imported  iron 
was  entirely  wortiiless. 

The  sulfur  was  badly  needed  for  aramimi- 
tlon  at  tiiat  time  as  also  waa  the  iron — and 
careful  sapanrMon  of  Mr.  Bpnr  and  the  De- 
partment woslld  have  corrected  the  misrep- 
resentation of  the  Importer. 

Mr.  Spur  quit  the  Department  early  in  1919 
for  a  position  with  the  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal.  His  first  editorial  was,  quote. 
**As  far  as  metal  mining  in  this  country  Is 
conc«-ned  It  is  a  tiling  of  the  past.  We  will 
have  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  our 
future  supply." 

It  should  be  obvious  that  If  we  hsd  fol- 
lowed his  advice  and  not  developed  our 
mines,  we  as  a  Katkm  and  our  allies,  wottkl 
hav*  lost  the  last 
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Tb*  laaMBtabl*  pwt  is  tlu«»  osttt  laMy. 
■Ma  tn  Um  0»p*rtiiMnt  in  IPMMasKm  IMV* 

JkM  •UtMl  bcfor*  «•  h«v«  with  vm  today 
Mr.  Boyd.  We  &r«  thankful  for  hl«  preaenc*. 
W»  need  him  to  help  gtilde  cnu  &hlp. 

We  have  with  ue  alao  the  new  organlxatlon 
oC  the  Small  Mine  Operaton  and  Proapectors. 
Thar  ■'•  Um  present  and  fattire  pfcmeen  of 
mine  derelapBsnt. 

We  moat.  ■■  atatcd  before,  have  new  mlnaa 
for  the  safety  of  oar  country.  This  problem 
la  up  to  the  small  mine  operators  organisa- 
tion and  to  IndlTlduals  with  courage. 

It  is  bopsd  that  the  biU  to  bs  presented 
to  CoBgrsas.  as  rewritten,  will  be  passed,  and 
ttaUB  jsro-rtde  help  on  a  sliding  scale — for  their 
protccUon — for  the  protection  and  encovir- 
afsmsnt  at  the  mining  industry — and  for  our 
Batkmal  protection  by  providing  new  mlnea 
so  badly  needed. 

Let  us  all  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
aad  remembar  that  teamwork  Is  the  key 
note. 

Thank  you. 


FeilcrmiiiatMB  of  State  Natioiik]  Gaards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  4I.4SAM4 

IN  THE  BOUSS  OF  RZPRISKNTATIVKS 

Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
bfts  btta  considerable  acltatlon  that  the 
IMUional  Ouartls  of  the  seTeral  States  be 
Uitn  from  under  the  control  of  the 
8Utes  and  merged  with  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  regiilar  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

In  other  words  the  agitation  is  to  fed- 
eralize the  National  Ouard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Ouard 
should  not  be  federaliaed.  Ouard  units 
are  a  source  of  local  pride  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  communities  throughout  this 
country  where  they  are  located. 

To  federalize  the  National  Ouard  would 
be  to  Jeopardize  the  enthusiasm  and  sup- 
port of  the  local  communities  which  it 
now  enjoys. 

The  National  Ouard  has  gloriously 
proven  itself  as  ao  efficient  fighting  force 
on  the  battlefields  of  two  World  Wars. 
Today  it  is  weli  organizM.  well  equipped, 
and  well  trained. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
the  Nftttooai  Ouard  of  Alabama  stands 
high  tn  tts  relationship  to  the  guard  or- 
ganizations of  the  other  States. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
senate  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the 
National  Ouard.  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama: 

aenate  Joint  reeolutlon  to  msmorislMs  the 
Congress.  tlM  Prsotdont.  and  tho  Bscrstary 

ot  Defense  of  Um  United  Statea  in  proteet 

agalnat  ai:  propcaala  for  fedarallaaUon  of 
the  NaUonal  Guard 


a  Board  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  DafOBOo  of  the  ITntlotf  Matas.  known 
as  the  Orof  Boaru.  has  tuoaMBsndsrt  that 
tbo  Natloeal  Ouarda  ot  the  sererml  SUtea 
be  taken  fttxn  under  the  ooiktrois  at  the 
several  Statee  and  Terrltorlas  and  asarfsd 
with  the  PMlaral  Bmsih  eompocMiats  of  tbo 
asgtilsr  aroMd  foNss  of  the  Cnltod  MaSoo^ 
wMh  tho  tn«Bd  wuts  to  be  kaowa  as  ttao 
WWluiisl  Ouard  of  the  United  SUtas  and  %h4 
air  Mauooal  OxMrd  to  becooie  a  part  of  the 


Air  rorce  Beeerre,  and  with  the  Statee  to  be 
allowed  to  maintain  only  smaU  llmltcd-duty 
typea  of  home-eecurlty  units:  and 

Whereaa  not  only  la  there  continued  agi- 
tation by  Tsrloxis  elements  In  favor  of  fed- 
eralization of  the  National  Guards  of  the 
several  States  and  Terrltorlea.  but  there  are 
perslatent  and  determined  efforts  being  made 
by  the  tJoited  States  Air  Force  to  obtain  ttie 
fedaraliaation  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  take  control  away  from  the  several 
Statea  and  Terrltorlee  by  either  direct  or 
Indirect  means  and  methods;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  Aseoctatlon 
of  tlM  United  SUtea.  the  Adjutant  General's 
AssocUtion.  and  tlM  National  Ooard  Offl- 
cer's  Association  of  Alabama,  have  formally 
and  vlgorovisly  gone  on  record  in  protest 
against  any  form  of  federalization  of  any 
part  of  the  National  Guard  as  now  consti- 
tuted; and 

Whereaa  ths  Oovomor  and  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Alabama  hava  gone  on  record  as  defi- 
nitely oppoeed  to  the  federal laation  of  any 
part  of  the  National  Guard:  and 

Whareas  the  Alabama  National  Guard,  and 
the  National  Guard  of  the  several  other 
States.  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, have  over  many  years  malntaliied  and 
provided  for  the  defense  of  thoee  Statee. 
Territories,  and  tlM  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Nation,  well  organized,  well  trained,  well 
oqolppad.  and  eflBclent  fighting  forces,  which 
la  BMay  emergencies  and  In  two  great  world 
wars  have  glorUmsly  demonstrated  their 
worth  and  capabllittea  as  eiBclent  fighting 
forces:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard,  as  federally 
reeofniasd  Stats  forces,  have  traditionally 
•ajoyed  and  do  now  enjoy  a 
degree  of  local  pride  and  support,  aad 
fit  from  a  splendid  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  seal. 
and  voluntary  contribution  of  time  and  per- 
sonal effort  by  members  of  the  unlu  over  and 
above  that  required  of  them,  which  local  sup- 
port and  unit  esprit  de  corpa  It  Is  believed 
wUl  not  be  given  nearly  so  freely  to  a  Federal 
Reasrve  force  with  no  local  ties;  and 

Whereas  It  is  believed  that  maintenance  of 
tlM  National  Guard  in  times  of  peace  as  State 
forces,  without  a  centralized  authority  over 
all  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Nation, 
affords  the  Nation  and  the  individual  States 
a  valuable  form  of  Insurance  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  present  republican  form  of  demo- 
cratic government:   and 

Whereas,  In  the  light  of  the  highly  un- 
settled snd  troubled  state  of  International 
affairs  existing  todsy.  requiring  the  mainte- 
nanos  of  strong,  well-organized  defense  forces 
recognised  as  such  by  the  other  powers  of  tho 
world.  It  Is  moat  undesirable  and  dangoroas 
to  the  safety  of  the  Nation  tiiat  the  National 
Guard,  as  a  principal  element  of  the  Nation's 
military  defensive  system,  t>e  disrupted  and 
weakened  over  a  p«iod  of  years  whUe  re- 
adjiiating  itaalf  to  such  a  radical  change  In 
organization  and  policy:  and 

Whereas  tiis  repsotsd  tf  orts  snd  demands 
of  t£A  Sfgular  armed  forcea  of  the  United 
SUtes  thsi  the  Nsttonal  Giiard  be  federalized. 
If  long  persisted  y^.  can  Impair  the  present 
high  morale  of  the  National  Guard:  Now. 
ttsroiOis.  be  it 

Jleso^red  by  the  State  Senatt  of  Alabama 
{th€  house  of  representatwea  concur Ing) : 

1.  That  the  State  of  Alabama  Is  unalterably 
opposed  to  federallsatlon  of  the  National 
0\iard  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  any  baalc 
change  In  the  Isgal  status  of  ths  Nstlonal 
Ouard  as  now  proTldod  in  the  Cbnstltutlon 
of  ths  United  States  and  In  the  National 
Defense  Act  as  presently  smended. 

2.  That  the  heada  and  General  Staffk  of 
the  regular  armed  ssrvlcss  should  bo  firmly 
Instructed  by  proper  aothorlty  to  eoooo  thstr 
efforts  and  waste  ot  time  In  tryU^  to  destroy 

disrupt  a  well-planned,  time-  and  war- 
latloaal  military  policy  which  has  en- 
aUsd  the  United  States  to  win  every  great 
war  in  which  it  has  been  engsged  by  the  uss 


of  vast  clvUlan  armies  based  upon  the  present 
Ifllltta  or  National  Guard  system. 

3.  That  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  continu- 
ance of  Its  past  demonstration  of  Its  good 
faith,  continues  willing  to  provide  for  the 
Alabama  National  Guard  all  of  the  attention 
and  support  needed  from  the  Stste  of  Ala- 
bama and  Its  local  communities  and  citizens 
for  th»  continued  maintenance  of  the  Ala- 
bama National  Guard  at  the  hlgliest  possible 
state  of  organisation,  training.  efOclency.  and 
esprit  possible  In  any  type  of  part-time  mlU- 
tary  force. 

4.  That  the  actions  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Alabama  in  i»t>tcst 
and  oppoaitlon  to  all  efforts  aad  proposals  for 
federalization  In  any  form  of  any  part  of  the 
National  Ouard  are  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, and  that  ttiey  should  continue  their 
firm  oppoaitlon  to  all  such  proposals  and  ef- 
forts. 

5  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Alabama  are  hereby  requested  to 
oppoee  and  vote  against  any  and  all  pro- 
posals for  the  federalization  In  any  form  of 
any  part  of  the  National  Guard  as  presently 
constituted  under  ttie  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  National  Defense  Act 
as  presently  amended. 

6.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama 
is  hereby  instructed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  aU  BspresentsUves  from  Alsbama 
in  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States,  tiie 
chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  ths  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  Statea.  tlie  presi- 
dent of  the  Adjutants  General  Association, 
and  the  governors  and  the  adjutants  general 
of  all  the  other  Sutes.  Territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Approved  August  4,  1940. 


Tenaessee-Tombigbce  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  SLASAMA 

IN  THX  HOUSZ  OF  RZPRCSENTATIVCS 

Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  projects  this  Congress  could 
undertake  would  bt  the  construction  of 
the  Tennesee-Tombigbee  Inland  water- 
way. 

It  Is  Justified  in  terms  of  present  and 
future  needs. 

It  is  Justified  In  terms  of  Its  value  to 
our  national  defense. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  by  Dr  W.  A.  Evans  headed  'The 
Tombigbee  River,  yesterday  and  to- 
day— the  Tlmblgbee  Inland  waterway  to- 
morrow." which  article  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Aberdeen  Examiner, 
of  Aberdeen.  Miss. : 


TMz  TOMzSOVBr  aivnt.  txstxxoat  and  tqoat — 
THX  Toanioan  ikland  watxswat  tomokbow 
(By  Dr.  W.  A.  Kvans) 
(This  was  tiia  last  arude  written  by  Dr. 
Bvatis  before  his  death.) 

When  one  croasss  the  Tomblgbee  on  High- 
way 41.  near  Amory.  he  is  disappointed  at  ilk 
slae.  and  the  small  volume  of  water  It  some- 
times carrlss.  How  could  so  smsdl  a  stream 
be  so  w«U  known  and  of  such  repute — and 
capable  of  such  tremendous  possihtUtles  of 
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good  for  this  immediate  section,  and  the 
Nation?  The  answer  Is  easily  toand.  Tou 
see  at  once  that  the  banks  are  high,  and 
the  bed  of  the  stream  has  a  large  carrying 
capacity.  Nature  Intended  tiuu  the  Tombig- 
bee  should  be  ^  sure-enough  river  and  not 
merely  a  scratdi  In  the  sand.  Who  has 
mixed  up  this  plan  and  made  the  atieam 
what  It  is? 

In  the  main  this  Is  the  work  of  man.  and 
the  white  man  at  that.  When  the  country 
was  as  God  made  it  the  Tomblgbee  Valley 
was  densely  wooded.  The  rainwater  as  it  fell 
was  iield  back  by  the  trees,  their  branches, 
their  leaves,  and  their  roots.  And  in  ffies 
quence.  the  bed  of  the  stream  carried  a  depth 
and  breadth  of  water  that  was  much  larger 
tiian  Is  usually  the  ease;  and  boau  from 
Mobile  to  Aberdeen.  Oetton  Gin.  Camargo 
(and  some  times  to  City  Point  and  Pulton) 
had  ample  time  to  come  up  on  the  high 
water,  load  with  cotton,  pelu.  honey,  and 
brandy,  take  on  passsnsKS.  and  get  back  to 
Mobile  whUe  the  water  held. 

If  this  river  was  once  a  community  asset, 
and  the  work  of  man  haa  converted  it  Into 
a  community  liaMllty,  is  it  not  fair  to  aak 
that  man's  govemasent  change  this  stream 
from  a  conununlty  UafeUlty  to  an  asset?  But 
Um  eaaUy  accesalble  reeonis  show  that  this 
II— IMisMiilj  email  stream  once  had  s  large 
freight  and  pe—nger  traffic,  via  steamboats, 
and  now  has  noas  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
lu  repute.  i 

From  the  very  beglnntng.  when  the  white 
man  Sna  loofced  oa  this  stream,  he  saw  tta 
maghlSeaat  pomthllttlpa — political,  seonomic. 
and  mllttsvy.  Be  waa  iniprssesd  more  by 
wtiat  his  imagination  told  him  than  he  was 
by  what  his  eyes  saw. 

About  200  years  ago,  the  French  Oovern- 
aent  detached  one  of  its  smbssssdora.  by 
whatever  name  he  was  called,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Tomblgbee  Valley  to  report  on  iu  pos- 
sibilities, both  military  and  economic.  His 
report  was  satisfactory,  because  preeently  we 
find  the  French  Government  trying  to  settle 
the  Tomblgbee  vailey,  and  to  use  It  ss  a  base 
for  capturing  the  Mlaalasippl  Valley,  and 
then  nee  It  as  a  fonndatton  on  which  to  pin 
the  Kngllah  to  a  small  territory  east  of  the 
mountaina.  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

They  began  by  developing  MoMle  and  Bl- 
iQSi.  and  then  building  a  series  of  forts  up 
ths  Tomblgbee.  These  forts  were  at  Epes, 
Plymouth,  and  the  French  fort  near  what  was 
later  Cotton  Gin  Port.  They  used  this  clialn 
of  forts  ss  their  bases  for  the  battles  of  Ackla 
aad  other  eampalgna  against  the  Chlcka- 
saws,  Choctaws.  Natcbex.  and  other  Indian 
trlbss.  as  well  ss  the  British. 

In  that  early  period  there  wy  no  American 
Government.  The  British  knew  very  well 
what  the  French  were  up  to.  for  it's  reported 
of  the  Battle  of  Ackia  that  the  French  always 
aaw  British  flags  flying  over  the  Indian  forts, 
and  in  fact  filed  some  more  or  leee  personal 
complaints  sboat  British  fiags  fiylng  over 
Indian  troopa.  when  France  waa  not  at  the 
time  in  open  war  against  Orcat  BtUataa. 

Aside  from  the  other  soorees  of  tnforma- 
tlon.  in  which  dates  are  aflk:laUy  given,  we 
this  French  report  proporing 
the  Tomblgbee  to  the  Tennsssse 
IfiM.  and  that  took  a  good  deal  of  capacity 
to  look  into  the  ftttttre.  Not  many  people 
bSBldes  John  Rankin,  the  United  SUtes  Army 
engineers,  and  about  half  of  the  United 
States  Congress  has  been  able  to  see  into  the 
future  as  far  as  theae  Frenciimen  did,  prior 
to  1801. 

Mrs.  George  Wilson  llewell.  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn..  has  written  a  very  beautiful 
book  enutled  "Natchez  and  the  Pilgrimage." 
In.  this  book  she  uses  a  cut  taken  from 
Carego*B  General  Atlas  of  the  United  States, 
date  1814.  This  cvt  was  made  after  1814  be- 
cause the  Natdlea  Trmem  was  not  laid  out 
until  that  ye.ir.  and  between  that  date  and 
1814.    These  canals  coxmecttng  the 


see  and  Tomblgbee  were  proposed  long  be- 
fore the  Watches  Trace  was  put  tn  suilm. 

These  canals  connecting  the  Tennceeee  and 
Tomblgbee  are  two  In  number  at  the  upper 
end.  but  only  one  at  the  lower  end.  They 
came  out  of  the  Tomblgbee  on  the  eart  side 
of  that  stream,  above  the  mouth  of  Upper 
Town  Creek,  sometimes  called  the  West  Fork 
of  the  TomUgtMe.  They  are  labeled  "pro- 
posed canals."  They  flowed  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  as  one  canal  for  aljout  one- 
tlxird  of  the  distance  to  the  Tomblgbee.  and 
then  comes  the  fork.  The  West  Fork  ran  Into 
the  Tennessee  River  just  lielow  Muscle 
Shoals,  the  other  reached  tiie  south  liank  of 
Mu£Cle  SIkmUs,  opposite  the  mcuth  of  Duck 
River. 

No  claim  Is  made  that  any  toAalcal  siir- 
vcy  of  the  routes  of  thsae  cawale  was  made. 
or  that  any  details  were  given.  The  value 
that  this  map  and  the  French  reports  on 
wtiich  it  waa  based  wss  that  It  aho^ed  that 
a  French  oOeial  sent  to  the  Tomblgbee  by 
his  government  to  make  s  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  possibilities  of  the  re- 
gU>D.  could  see  that  there  should  be  a  canal 
from  the  Muscle  Shoals  on  ttie  Tennessee 
River  scross  to  the  Tomblgbee  River,  and  af- 
fording transportatioa  from  one  river  system 
to  the  other. 

Later,   a   group   of   buainessmen   of 
York  and  other 

Bernard  Bomana  to  report  on  tbm' 
culttiral.  and  forestry  possibilities  of  this  re- 
gion. He  came  down  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  This  man,  Bernard 
Romans,  traveled  overland  tram  Bilozi  to 
the  Pontotoc  Tillagee.  and  than  on  to  Twenty 
Mile,  somewhere  near  the  preasnt 
of  Booneville.  Miss.  WhsB  be 
Twenty  Mile  Creek,  he  had  a  boat  buUt 
launched,  and  on  tliia  vessel  he  went  down 
the  West  Fork  of  the  Tomblgbee  past  Twenty- 
eight  Mile  Creek  (now  called  BuU  Mountain 
Creek  I.  down  tlie  mam  rtver  by  Abiiidiin 
and  riiliimlini  DemopoUs.  Bpss.  the  mouth 
of  the  Warrior,  to  ttie  JvaeOon  srtth  the  Als- 
liama  River,  and  later  on  he  react^ed  Mobile 
Bey.  Bernard  Romans  made  a  formal  and 
detailed  report  of  tils  trip  to  his  sponsors, 
and  It  is  probalily  the  first  good  description 
ttiat  we  have  of  this  river. 

The  report  of  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment's engineers,  which  is  of  eouim  t>y  far 
ttie  most  thorough  report  tt^t  tias  ever 
tieen  made  on  this  river,  says  Uiat  the  first 
repcrt  tliat  ties  ever  been  made  on  the  Tom- 
bigliee  River  was  made  in  1875.  And  1875  is 
73  years  ago.  Bven  on  ttiat  showing,  the 
proposed  Tennessee  Tomtilgbee  inland  water- 
way Is  not  exactly  a  moihroom  propoaitlon. 
but  at  least  two  reports,  of  a  khad.  had  al- 
ready been  made  when  Army  engliMsrs  t>e- 
gan  their  study  in  1875. 

Their  report  is  entitled  "Waterway  Coa- 
necticg  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigtiee 
Rivers."  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Bn- 
ftaMera.  United  States  Army,  #Mad  Septem- 
ber 39.  IMS.  It  states:  "In  obedience  to  a 
request  in  a  rsaolwttaa  of  ttie  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Hsrhora  sdopted  Amuary  2,  1M5. 
Seventy-ninth  Ooagrsse,  mcond  semi  on, 
Ikinee  Document  Mou  4fiiL 

In  ttie  Evans  Mwmnrlal  Ubrary  at  Atier- 
deen.  Miss.,  we  find  wtth  that  report  a  amp  of 
the  Tombigtiec  River  and  tha  propoesd  *» ~»*» 
Ttiia  map  slwws  the  proposed  location  of 
each  dam  and  cut-off.  and  the  amount  of 
land  needed,  and  the  land  wtiich  will  be 
when  the  dams  sre  Iniilt  and  the 
Is  eonstrxicted. 

river  tliat  gave  it  an  appeal  fa  iha^im  hy  tte 
fact  that  every  people.  lx>th  Indians  and 
wtxltes,  who  tiave  seen  the  riv«-.  tiave  given 
K  a  name  wtiich  sounded  big.  Ttie  Indians 
called  ttxis  river  "Itomba  Tykbi. "  Ths  first 
white  men  to  view  the  stream,  feeling  they 
could  not 
Tykbi  and 


by  calling  It  tlM  Btrer  of  the 
The  Chlekassrws  tiad  other  nvers.  but  this 
was  the  only  one  to  which  Um  white  man 
gave  ttiat  title. 

Later.  tlM  white  man  tried  his  hand  at  gtr- 
Ing  a  tiigh-eouMttac  name  to  thii  atrlMMg 
river.  Some  of  the  neaeaa  he  gave  It  were 
Sanu  ^irites.  or  Holy  Sphit;  the  Angela, 
Lea   Aaveles    River,    the    Mobile 


■nie  French  finally  built  a  fort  near  the 
preeent  site  of  Epes.  atiove  Demopolts.  They 
built  ttila  fort  on  a  creek  which  flowed  Into 
the  MoMle  River  neer  Epes.  This  creA 
was  caOed  T^Mn-beck-bee.  Ttie  creek  was 
nanwd  for  an  Indian  oAmr  who  aaay  have 
lived  on  it.  TlM  Pyeneh  aemed  their  fort. 
Fort  Tombeektie*.  Soon  the  name  of  the 
river  was  changed  from  Mobile  Rtvo-  to 
TOm-beck-bee  River,  and  the  creek  tiad  to 
find  another  aaaaa. 

It  did  not  take  the  forttulght  early  settlers 
of  Mlmlmlpiif  and  ilshami  very  long  to 
AngUdae  the  Indian  aaaae  Ttaas-beck-bee  to 
Tomtiigbee.  Wtien  I  was  a  boy  in  Aberdeen. 
one  of  our  citixms  was  r'^«Ti>td  Tom  Bghee. 
At  least  we  had  to  admit  that  the  river 
had  found  ru  modem  naase  eiaewhere. 

Ttie  steamboat  traAc  on  the  Toaablgbee, 
even  the  upper  Tomttlgbee.  was  na  mean  item 
up  to  the  late  1870's.  From  aesenl  sources, 
prtodpafly  bound  inhimii  of  ttie  MobUe 
Register,  by  one  naaao  or  another.  I  tiave 
gotten  together  the  names  of  Bsoee  than  100 
steamboata  which  has*  asade  the  port  of 
Aberdeen.  An  oAeer  ctf  aae  of  tlMm.  the 
Lottu  No.  2,  was  later  the  piMlrtiiit  of  tlM 
Western  Lines  of  the  frwKhenii  Faelfle  RaS- 
road. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  a 
steamboat  accident  wss  that  given  by  Or. 
Wyatt  of  Um  burning  of  tlM  tteamlrmt  C<tea 
Battles.  Tills  boat  left  Aberdeoa  en 
ary  26.  1838.  and  was  loadsd  with 
tiound  for  the  Mardl  Cras  in  Mofaila. 
burned  to  the  watsTa  edge  &nd  sank 
GainesviUe.  Ala.,  on  FMmary  37.  I86d. 
nearly  every  passeacHr  waa  lost.  It  waa  one 
of  the  wanx  steamboat  disasters  in  history. 

When  Monroe  County  was  ocganlasd  by 
the  State  leglslatiBe  in  1821. 
was  to  give  esrvlee  to  the  white 
tiad  moved  into  the  Tninan  aooBtry, 
fettled  along  ttie  upper  TtaaMghoe  and  the 
Buttatiatchie.  Soon  tliere  were  boat  land- 
ings at  Gainesville.  Columbus.  Hamilton, 
BarUHi's  Ferry.  Morgan's  Bluff,  Cotton  Otn. 
CamargD.  Tatuma.  and  other  potato.  Then 
In  1834  to  1836  new  lands  havh^  been  ceded 
by  the  Indians,  Robert  Gordmi  warn  the  poe- 
sibillty  of  a  town  around  a  ^■"^''g  which  he 
acqtdrad.  atwut  2  miles  up  the  river  Iron 
Moirgan'a  Bluff.  He  named  hia  town  Aber- 
deen, and  he  was  soon  seeking  to  make  it  the 
county  seat.  Hs  saw  great  poesflUltttes  tai 
the  steamboat  landing  on  the 
River.  He  ran  advertlesaMnta  to  tha 
Register  and  other  '**-*-^-*  city  papaca. 
that  by  reaoon  of  the  heavy  traAc  on  tiM 
Tomblgbee  Btver.  Aberdeen  wonkl  eventually 
be  ttie  largeet  city  tn  the  world — larger  than 
London.  His  fancy  evldcnUy  ran  away  with 
his  Judgment.  Clark  .Can*,  in  liis  tUetory  of 
nitnols.  said  that  Catro.  ni.,  by  reason  of  lu 
river  trsAe.  wotdd  beeome  the  largest  city  to 
the  world  Iwpi  than  London,  Bngland.  If 
Robert  Gordon  and  Clark  Carr  ew  met  In 
-the  Better  World."  they  may  liave  settled 
their  dilferencea  over  Aberdeen,  Miss,  and 
Cairo,  m.,  let  us  hq;>e.  amicably. 

And  now  for  the  Tomblgbee  Inland  water- 
way of  tomorrow:  I  haea  tontored  to  suggest 
that  tills  lie  called  tlM  Rankin  waterway, 
and  the  Atierdeen  Bzaminer  tiaa  given  the 
suggestion  their  approval.  We  have  written 
that  ttie  Tomblgbee  River  of  ttie  present  waa 
little  mcve  tlian  a  liabUlty.  It  does  glwe 
to  the  area,  and  it 

but  it  also  requlsas  < 

hi^ways.   and   pertodlcally   it 

"drowna  out"   many  of  the 
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jU  uvd  ttaalr  boMta^    Two  or  thra* 

and  rell«C  tJifcw  tnto 
The  propo— d  watar- 
wtif  would  stop  all  tbat.  Thm  dams  wcxild 
tta*  floodwatcrs.  and  faad  tt  down 
Jw*  ••  ;ut  aa  U  eooM  b*  adran- 
•ad  no  tastar.  About  thraa 
d  Abardacn.  XTntMd  SUtaa 
a  eraak  now  called 
la  DOW  tba  wont 
overflow  area  In  tbia  nclnltj.  NleboU  Craak 
caUad  Lann'a  MUl  Creak,  or  Mill 
la  tbat  parted  tbere  were  five 
w0km  mOtB  am  thla  craak.  aacb  wttb  tba 
ai^iaaaa  nialaiad  tj  a  dam.  In  tbat  par- 
ttt  II  waa  aboa*  Hm  ihUt  creek  in  tha 
muatf  wbick  aaaar  oearfloaed.  Tbe  dama 
bald  back  tba  floodwatm.  and  fed 
It  Into  tlM  creak  aa  It  was  needed.  Mill  Creek 
In  that  parlod  waa  a  beautlfiil  clear  creek, 
wblch  always  ■erred  Ita  maatara.  and  never 
gave  any  trouble      But  W9  caa  gat  a  better 

;  bf  floteg  a  itttla  way  tnm  boma.  Wban 
tba  TVA  waa  drat  propoaad.  it  wm  claimed 
tot  It  tbat  It  would  atop  tba  Tannaaaaa  from 
Madtac  and  In  fact  lower  tba  flood  ataga  on 
aC  tba  lowar  MMalMlppl  Tbla 
Wban  tba  Tet 
waterway  dtaarta  a  Itttla  of 
l-«OBtvoUed  Tenaaaaaa  down  thla  way 
to  cpcrata  dama  on  tba  TiMBMgbaa.  tbera  will 
CO  loo^ar  b«  Tomblgbaa  flooda. 

A  atudy  of  tba  United  Stttaa  anglnaara' 
■wpa  or  tba  ItBiakigai  abowa  tbat  *«■— "«'»g 
mgf  tba  rtvar  aboM  «■«•  bi  SO  Mllaa  wiD  Aood 
vary  itttla  at  tba  Ttoanbtgbaa  bottom  landa— 
notiung  to  aotfa  with  flooding  at  tha 
Tanaaaaaa  boMota  landi.  Tba  mapa 
tbat.  Tou  can  aaa  tbat  in  tba  daap 
tbla  water  anil  ba  storao  for  navlgatton  pur* 
Tbara  will  ba  an  end  to  raltroad* 
waabovta.  and  highway  araaboota. 
will  ba  traveling  up  tba  Tomblgbaa. 
witb  DO  currents  to  overcocna.  It 
l-arater  naTtgattoa  all  tha  way. 
win  ba  going  up  and  down  tha  nm. 
Trai^portatton  rataa  will  ba  lowered,  great 
Industriea  artll  ba  developed.  Many  nonme- 
talllc  minerals.  «ucb  aa  bauxite,  bentonltc. 
claya.  and  llgnltea  found  here,  will 
a  market. 

poaad  waterway  wUl  ba  a  boon 
to  wwaniarea  from  a  national  atandpotnt. 
DkKancaa  will  be  shortened  for  all  commerce 
OB  the  Tanneeaee  en  route  to  tidewater,  and 
»ent  t»y  aaa.  Ttie  same  la  true  even  for 
from  nttaburgh  and  other  potnta 
>  Obia  Tbm  Tannamii  TOmblgaa  offera 
I  a  ebaapar  and  baMar  ootlat.  And.  from 
tba  atandpotnt  of  aatknat  daClacse.  the  Ten- 
oeaaae-Tbmblgee  waterway  is  amply  jUBtliled. 
Xiet's  join  bands  and  help  get  work  started  on 
this  great  waterway. 


Nut  It  B«  Dodc? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KAMSAa 
■OUSB  OP  HVmmBmKTATIVWM 
Friday.  AuQiist  12.  194$ 


Mr  SMITH  of  Katisas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  is  an  edlUutal  written  by  McZXU 
BoTd.  of  the  PhllUpeburg  Review,  of  PhU- 
Ilpsburg.  Kans.  It  U  so  timely  that  I  rec- 
onunend  that  all  read  It.  It  points  out 
dearly  iuat  what  can  happen  to  ua  as  a 
Nation. 

As  w«  read  our  magaAiei  we  see  many 
and  ftoe  articles  displayed  In  the 
colunms.    We  would  lllce  to 


have  them,  but  each  of  us  must,  and  do. 
ask:  "Can  we  afford  them?"  Certainly. 
this  article  calls  attention  to  thi^  idea. 
"Can  we  afford  it?"    Must  It  be  done? 


Mvmt  rr 


DOlfS? 


Who  can  buy  the  bonda  when  tlmea  gat 
tough  again? 

Tou  may  think  tbla  quaatton  doasnt  affect 
you.  but  you're  wrong — eo  badly  wrong.  It 
affects  the  future  at  avary  paraon— tbe 
earner,  the  civU-aervlea  employae.  tbe  farm- 
er, the  Individual  buslneaaman.  the  needy 
aged,  the  teacher— everybody. 

Who  can  buy  tha  booda  when  tlmea  get 
tougb  again? 

Oovammant  money  comea  from  ua.  WeYa 
tba  only  aourca  there  la.  Wban  tbnes  get 
tougb  again  we  wont  be  making  aa  much 
money  and  well  pay  Icaa  taxca  of  all  kinds. 
At  tbe  same  time,  there  will  be  more  unem- 
ployed, and  the  demand  for  Government  aid 
will  go  up. 

With  tax  receipts  going  down  and  demand 
going  up.  tbe  Oovemment.  to  get  funds,  will 
aak  us  to  buy  bonda  again — but  who  can  buy 
tbe  bonds? 

The  man  who  la  out  of  a  Job^ 

Tbe  farmer  who  doean't  get  a  crop? 

The  buatBMHBaa  wbo  la  flgbtliiff  lean 
years? 

Tba  public  ariii  be  asUtaff  boada  to  meet 
lu  needs  when  tlmea  fat  toufb  agata. 

How  about  tbe  banks? 

In  liMl — that  waa  a  good  year  and  moat 
everybody  made  soma  money — in  IMl.  the 
Ptrat  National  Bank  of  PtaUUpaburg  had  S700.- 
000  on  dapoalt  and  taso.OOO  of  tbat  was  in- 
veated  In  Ck>venunent  bonda. 

In  1M9.  juat  g  yaara  later,  tbere  waa 
#3.800.000  on  depoait  and  SI. 730.000  of  that 
waa  Inveeted  In  Oovemment  bonda. 

If  conditions  would  go  back  to  1941,  the 
Flrat  National  would  be  forced  to  sell  at  leaat 
•1.VX>.000  worth  of  Oovemment  bonda  to 
■MMt  tbe  damanda  of  lu  daposlton  and 
malntatn  tia  Inaaing  service  to  tMs  eoouau- 
nlty. 

Our  bank  la  little  different  than  other 
banks.  Depoalts  are  high  everywhere,  and 
moat  of  tbe  money  la  Invested  In  Oovem- 
ment bonds.  Banka  would  be  forced  to  sell 
bonds  If  tbe  Nation's  economy  should  revert 
to  IMl.  They  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
more. 

If  the  Oovemment  cannot  sell  still  mora 
booda.  who  will  meet  the  civil  aarvica  pay 
roll?  Wbo  will  pay  the  penalona?  Wbera 
will  funda  coma  from  for  unemployment 
paymenta?  Prom  what  source  will  the 
mooey  come  for  farm  price  supports,  recla- 
projacta,  alum  clearance,  vf 
I? 

Printing- presa    money    has    ruined 
country  tbat  ever  tried  It — but  wbo  can  buy 
the  bonds? 

Nobody  objects  to  the  sehool-l\mch  pro- 
gram: farmers  feel  that  price  supporta  are 
eaaentlal  to  a  sound  agrUmltiiral  economy: 
working  men  and  women  believe  in  social 
aectirity:  reclamation  projecta  have  their  ap- 
peal In  lrrlgar;ed  araaa;  an  extra  Oovemment 
Job  In  our  town  Is  rated  a  food  tblng  (an- 
other wage  earner ) ;  our  agad  peraoaa  tn  need 
miist  be  cared  for. 

With  Ruaala  making  threatening  geetures 
tbroufbout  tbe  world,  we  cannot  quarrel 
wttb  aa  Brtaqpata  dafaaaa.  nor  with  the  idea 
at  halplBc  ilManwatls  paoplm  of  the  world 
baooaa  aatf-eupporting. 

we  do  not  quarrel  with  worthy  objcctlvaa. 
but  scene  stepe  must  be  taken  to  Insure  tbe 
strength  of  our  Oovemment   and 
the  security  of  everybody. 

Tbe  Oovemment  spent  93 .000.000.000 
this  flacal  year  than  last:  at  the  same 
tax  laeaApla  (tor  the  period  ending  June  T) 
fell  atf  nearly  four  bllUoo.  Every  day  the 
sun  rtsse  and  seta,  we  are  further  "In  the 
red**— and  ttmai  are  atlU  good. 

When  dipwiou  hit  ua  all  In  1982.  there 
were  only  a  few  Oovemment  bcaids  on  the 


market.  It  waa  easy  to  sell  bonda  to  fLoanca 
Oovemment  aid.  Wbo  can  buy  the  bonda 
this  time? 

What  will  your  penalon.  yoxir  lnv« 
your  savlnga  plana  be  worth  If  thla 
tlon  falls  to  find  the  right  answer? 

New  programs  calling  for  new  expendi- 
tures art  now  advocated.  The  number  on 
the  Padaral  pay  roll  continues  to  Increase. 
Tbe  prepoeed  budgets  for  various  govern - 
ital  activities  are  higher  tban  ever. 

We  wUl  not  try  to  pick  and  choose  the 
moet  worthy  projects.  We  think  that  near- 
ly everybody  favors  one  expenditure  or  an- 
other.    But  we  wUI  aaggaat  a  yardstick: 

"Must  It  be  done?" 

We  think  that  every  questionable  or  un- 
neeeaeary  espeadltare  today  Is  another  nail 
in  the  coOn  of  national  security.  We  urge 
you  to  write  your  Congreaaman  or  Senator 
and  aak  him: 

"Muat  it  be  done?" 

If  every  expaadtture  is  examined  with 
that  question  la  aUnd.  we  believe  that  out 
of  present  tax  racalpts  a  little  something  can 
be  "laid  by  for  a  rainy  day" — that  an  emer- 
gency sxirplus  can  be  acquired  which  will 
provide  tbe  means  to  avert  financial  chaoa 

Prankly.  era  tfmriM  tbat  anybody  can  buy 
bonds  when  ttmas  fvt  tougb  again  and  a 
little  caah  on  hand  may  save  the  day. 


The  F'tfht  Is  on  To  Prcserre  IiMliTidttal 
Freedosi  snd  State  SoTcreif  nty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVffb 

Friday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Idaho  Slates- 
man  Is  indicative  of  the  praiseworthy 
good  fight  which  loyal  Americans  of  the 
Northwest  States  are  waging  to  preserve 
Individual  freedom  and  State  sovereignty 
while  there  is  yet  time: 

XT  TKxa  sraipxa  von  kmow  thxm 

For  all  the  time  that  the  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  has  been  suggaated  for  Idaho  and 
the  Northwest,  the  Stateaman  has  honestly 
opposed  the  mroject.  0\u-  oppoaltlon  is  based 
on  the  fact  fhat  the  law,  if  it  were  enactsd. 
gives  three  political  appointees  dictatorial 
power  over  o\ir  State.  This  newspaper  baa 
consistently  contended  that  It  favors  the 
orderly  development  of  the  natural  reeourcea 
ot  Idaho  and  the  Northwest,  on  a  basis  of 
self-amortlxatlon.  but  we  oppoaed  the  au- 
thority plan  which  would  render  helpless  our 
lawa  and  our  courts. 

We  have  alao  contended  that  the  propoaad 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  law  la  dtabon- 
est  and  deceptive.  We  are  stiapldoua  of  tboaa 
men  wbo  are  raapunsible  for  preparing  tbe 
law.  We  have  seen  them  change  the  word 
"authority"  to  "administration"  and  we  have 
read  the  draft  of  the  new  bill.  The  decep- 
tion u  still  there  In  a  maae  of  words  which 
say  little  except  that  in  the  final  analysts 
the  three-man  board  baa  abeolute  power 
over  any  area  an  authority  covers,  regard- 
IMS  of  protasta.  regardlcaa  of  right  or  wrong. 
rsgardleaa  of  courts,  regardless  of  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  or  the  State. 

But  not  untU  now  have  we  i»me  to  the 
point  of  reallxaUon  of  all  of  our  suspicions 
of  dtaboaaaty.  treachery,  trlcklneas.  and  de- 
calt  ttat  la  attacbed  to  the  Columbia  Val- 
ley Aiilfcartly  and  to  the  men  in  WbiMagCaB 
who  aia  afelMpting  to  force  thla  Aetatortal 
government  octopus  upon  us. 


''^ 
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■aturday  In  Botee'a  Federal  court.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Krug,  tbe  top  man  In  the 
CTA  drive,  ordered  the  filing  of  a  suit  against 
the  Idaho  Power  Co..  for  "wlllfiU  tiinfisse  of 
pwbUc  landa."  Tbe  atat  aecks  an  Injunction 
agalnat  the  power  company  «bich  u  building 
power  tranamtaakm  Lines  from  a  new  power 
plant  at  BltaB  to  Aaterican  Falls. 

l^ls  la  tbe  moat  braaen  affront  to  Idaho- 
ana  V  coma  out  of  the  entire  CVA  acttviUaa 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  menu  of  thla  caee  wUl  be  decided 
In  our  courts.  Kot  yet  haa  the  CVA  been 
able  to  tranaccnd  tbcae  courts,  as  much  aa 
tbef  bopa  oaa  day  to  be  ahte  to  do  so.  For 
this  we  can  be  temporarily  thankful  at  least. 

Juat  why  would  the  Department  of  In- 
terior file  suit  against  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  for  building  trsnimtaalnn  linea  from 
to  Aasctican  Falla?  The  Idaho 
Oo.  baa  bwUbada  at  mllaa  at  power 
Unas  acmaa  Idabo  aacibruah. 
For  Inatance.  there  la  tbe  power  line  from 
to    Jordan    VaUey.    And    there    are 


at  work 


of  a 


But  why  tbla  salt  over  new  power  Unea 
frun-  Bllsa  to  ABcrlcan  FaUs? 

Tbla  la  aur  opiiikw: 

Vawm  llaaa  aaoelng  In  the  direction  of 
AsMrlcan  Falla  are  morlng  in  the  direction 
of  the  propoaed  atoaalc-research  plant  at 
Afeo.  Tbla  plant  waa  placed  in  Arco,  la  our 
carefully  atudtod  opinion,  aa  a  step  to  aid 
In  forcing  CVA  upon  Idaho.  Public  power 
for  the  Arco  plant  stopa  CVA  argu- 
for  thla  project. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  waa  loalng 
ground  here.  They  filed  the  suit.  Tbcy  do 
not  want  uncontrolled  public  power  near 
Arco's  new  project.  They  want  to  use  that 
project  aa  an  asgtimcnt  for  CVA  In  tha 
power  company  suit  tha  whole 
la  Mr.  Krug'a.  He  wUl  let  Idaho 
and  pay  for  the  ilnea  but  he  Is  aaltlng  tha 
right  to  take  them  over  any  time  he  might 
be  able  to  get  public  po««r  in  Idaho.  Tha 
power  company  tefitsea  to  spend  lu  money 
for  Mr.  Krug.  which  la  right. 

Let's  analyxa  the  Arco  project  more  cloacly. 

At  first  it  Involfed  ■sllllons  and  millloaa  of 
immediate  dollars.  Pocatello,  from  the  ad- 
vance word,  vialoned  a  city  of  100.000  popula- 
tion, something  Tour  times  the  preaent  popu- 
lation total. 

Then  the  Idea  cooled  off.  The  project  would 
be  delayed.    The  whole  thing  was  Indefinite. 

But  this  did  not  halt  Senator  Tkylor's  pre- 
diction that  Arco  would  require  a  CVA  in 
Idaho  in  order  to  get  this  huge  project  under 
way,  but  the  power  company  had  announctfd 
It  could  furnish  Arco  all  the  power  It  needed. 

Btrt  not  if  Mr.  Krug  had  anything  to  do 
about  it.  He  is  suing  to  stop  Idaho  Powtf 
from  building  tnmsmtsalon  lines  in  that  di- 
rection unless  Idaho  Power  Joins  the  CVA 
campaign. 

Until  now  tba  Statesman  haa  wanted  to 
believe  that  the  Kniig  and  C.  Glrard  David- 
aon  (Knag's  assistant)  dforts  for  a  CVA  were 
ataeere.  We  have  dlacusaed  tbcaa  proposed 
dictatorial  poaalblliUes  with  Mr.  Davidson 
personally  and  ha  assured  us  tbere  was  no 
Intention  of  mlattifng  any  Oovemment  au- 
thority to  enforce  anything.  Our  respect  for 
Mr.  Davidson's  word  haa  vanished  com- 
pletely. 

We  have  wanted  to  believe  that  Mr.  Krug. 
In  his  Important  Cabinet  position  where  he 
la  supposed  to  represent  all  the  pco^.  had 
aosne  sense  of  Infiagrlty.  Now  we  knew  bet- 
ter. Mr.  Krtig  la  craftily  planning  to  uke 
ovtr  tba  direction  of  all  government  in  the 
and  he  haa  said  so  tn  just  that 
words, 
are  tbe  words,  from  his  testimony 
bafare  the  House  Public  Wcrla  Coounlttae 
SI.  1M9: 

ctmprehensive  plana  and  pro- 
•  •  •  will  cover  not  oniy  acuvi- 
tlaa  to  be  carried  out  by  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment tut  also  those  contemplated  by  the 
varicus  State  and  local  goverumenu." 


Mr.  Krug  la  abeat^ 
CVA. 

The  Stateaman  la  not  attempting  to  try 
any  power  company  sott  in  court.  The  Idaho 
Power  Co.  Is  no  business  of  ours  except  aa  tt 
representa  a  good  example  of  pi  I  sate  enter- 
prise paying  taxes  to  support  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  not  half  aa  much  concerned  over 
what  ought  happen  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
aa  we  are  over  wtxat  might  happen  to  our 
average  dtlaen  It  Mr.  Krug  started  to  toes 
hie  vtndletlTeaeaa  all  over  the  State.  We 
Just  want  to  t>e  sure  tbat  Mr.  Krug  i 
hla  clutchea  armind  Idaboli 
Judging  trota  wliat  is  going  on,  we  have  not 
been  on  guard  1  minute  too  l(»g  axMl  cer- 
tainly never  without  the  reqiiired  vigor. 

The  CVA  sui^arters  have  oppoaed  a  vote 
on  thla  Issue  by  reatdants  of  northwest  States. 
Tbey  aay  we  have  no  right  to  vote  on  the 
Isaae.  They  say  we  have  no  right  to  a  voice 
aa  to  how  we  sliati  be  governed.  And  tliey 
have  been  able  to  block  legMatlon  iihich 
would  have  given  us  this  free  Amartean  way 
to  show  Mr.  Krug  and  Mr.  Davldaon  that 
we  do  not  want  a  CVA 

But.  fortunately,  CVA  Is  s  slumbering  dog 
for  a  year  at  least  and  in  tliat  time  we  wUl 
have  an  electton  for  Members  of  Oougieaa. 
We  hope  that  once  more  ttie  ejection  Ilnea 
wtll  be  drawn  along  the  CVA  niWilliai.  In 
a  prevleua  election,  wbava  CVA  waa  tbe 
it  waa  defeated  oearwbabatBgly.  If  it 
baooma  the  laaiia  agala,  especially  with  the 
Krug  and  DavldMn  atrlpe  now  so  plain.  It 
will  get  another  drubbing  of  proportlona 
wbleb,  we  iMpe.  wUl  finally  have  an  effect 
on  tbe  ftWBldent  and  Congrees,  if  not  oss  tba 
slippery  gentlemen  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 


Alaska  Defense  flecks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HUGH  B.  MITCHEU 


OF  WASHiMerosr 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


rATIVES 


Fridaw.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  MTTCHFT  T..  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  my  belief  that  the  serious  proh- 
lems  of  Alaska  defense  should  be  given 
real  consideration  by  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  af  k  that  the 
following  thought-provoking  telegram 
from  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  Oruenlng,  be  printed  tn 
the  Record: 

Washinctoh,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Httoh  B.  Mncscu., 

House  of  Beprttentmtivea, 

yasbtagtoa.  D.  C* 

Word  tliat  Coagraas  ki  dafaulag  actlm  for 
Uila  session  on  the  9137,738,712  defoue  au- 
thcfftsatlcsi  (or  Alaaka  appears  to  ua  imbe- 
lievable.  I  can  state  categorically  that  Alaaka 
la  rinfenaslsas  and  that  tha  Territory  could 
be  taken  *""""■■"■*  by  a  minor  scale  alrtxime 
Invasion.  WhUa  tba  Congress  has  Just  ap- 
proved a  •S.7974MM)00  appropriation  for  Co- 
rope  to  check  the  advance  of  communistic 
tocalltarlanlsm  acroaa  tiie  Atlantic  three  to 
four  Thousand  miles  away  It  denlea  leaa  tban 
a>2  percent  of  that  sum  in  authnriaatlrm 
for  the  long  overdue  d^ense  construction  of 
American  Territory  just  54  miles  acroaa  Ber- 
ing Strait  from  our  police  state  neighbor. 
Instead  of  iiaving  made  Alaaka  impregnable, 
a  bulwark  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  Congresa.  If  it  faUa 
to  make  this  authotlaatlon.  la  perpetuating 
Alaska  Instead  aa  America  Aebillea'  heeL 
Alaska  was  the  only  part  of  America  in- 
vaded oy  the  enemy  in  World  War  U.    Shall 


tbM  happen  agalnt 
la 
•f  the 
potnt. 


Tto  allege 
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that  tbla  av- 
to  tbe  second 


created  aueta  delbiafcaut  wfll  maaa 

tbe  taaa  of  at  leaat  a  year  aad  a  balf  tn  mili- 
tary eonatruction  whleb  ahotfld  have  baoi 
completad  by  now  and  wblcb  even  tf  com- 
pleted would  give  AlaAa  far  leaa  la  tiM  way 
of  defenses  than  we  ought  to  bava  for  na- 
tkmat  aafety.  Postponement  la  aaoraver  the 
height  of  waatcfulness.  It  will  mean  that 
all  work  wfll  bave  to  be  atagyad.  organiaa- 
tlona  dtabaagnl.  the  eeealraction  crewa 
slilpijad  bacfe  to  the  Statea  and  recniitsd  all 
over  agala  tf  aad  wliea  OoogiaH  decbtaa  ta 
act.  probably  aot  oatS  9mm  ISgg.  There 
haa  bem  complaint  tn 
htgb  cost  of  conatnactJoo  m 
pradsely  the  reason.  MlUtary  construction 
urgently  demanded  t^  tlie  Army.  Mavy.  and 
Air  Force  waa  Interrupted  when  the  Kghtieth 
ifaitadtoi 
It 
in«k 


great  risk  and  a  tragic  laaponsibtlity.  If 
there  Is  another  Pearl  Barber,  aad  tbla  tlaaa 
it  wll^  tie  a  far  more  aertooa  dftsaatar  tbaa  ta 
1041,  It  shall  not  be  aald  tbat  ae  warning 
given. 

Gov.  ^uvasrr  Oat 
o. 


H,  H.  It  Sits,  Te  Reetere  1C.OO0 
VcieraM'  HosptUi  Be<U 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


nt  THB  BOUSE  or  RBPltBBEirrATXVSS 

Friday,  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  onder 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxccmsK  I  am  ln.serting  a 
bill  which  I  have  introduced — EL  R. 
5965 — to  restore  the  16.000  veterans'  hos- 
pital bed*  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's ptdgfMB  eliminated  by  Executive 
order  last  December. 

These  beds  are  absohitely  necessary  tf 
we  are  going  to  properly  take  care  of  our 
disabled  veterans  throughout  the 
country. 

I  hope  to  bring  this  Meaenre  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  an  early  date  in 
order  to  get  tt  passed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  bill  referred  to  follows: 
H.  R.  59«8 
A   bill   to   provide   for   the   construction   of 

certain  Veterans'  Admlnlatratkm  beqpltals, 

and  for  other  purpoaes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 
of  Vateraaar  AOblrs  ts  diaactad  to  paoeaed 
with  the  coastractlon  of  tba  artdltfcmal  facili- 
ties to  provide  approximately  VBjWt  addi- 
tional ho^ttal  beds  previouiay  awpreeed  by 
tba  Frealdent.  autborlaatkm  for  which  waa 
dronpedlntbe  Budget  estimatea  for  tha  flacal 
year  I960,  as  presented  to  tbe  Cangreas  by 
tba  Ftealdent.  pursuant  to  determtnattan  by 
tbe  Fleihleut  to  cancel  or  reduce  ttie  ilaa  of 
certala  hospital  piujauta.  The  fnrtfttlae  wblcb 
slian  l>e  ooDstmcfied  ptnsnant  to  tide  act  are 
as  follows:  A  2S0-bed  tubeeealoaia  hnspttal  at 
Amarlcua.  G».,  a  &00-l>ed  general  madloal  and 
surgical  hnapital  at  Charlotte.  17.  C,  a  900- 
bed  general  medical  and  surgfcal  hoepttsl  st 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;   a  aOO-lied  addition  to 
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Om  ▼•uvaMT  4<finwrarinw  MipMal  •%  Co- 
A.  O.;  ft  li^bad  mmtui  mmtkmx  and 
•t  DMstW.  OS.:  *  Mi  >ti 
hmpn»i   %i  D««roM.  MMi.:   • 
fsncnU  mMilc*!  ftnd 
Ml  M  Dttluth,  Mtnn  .   ft  100-1 

feoepttftl  ftt  ■  Plftftb  Tw.;  ft  Ij 


1.  0 ;  ft  MO-tai 


1 


i  ft  «0-feft4 
••i    MITfMftl    llOipHftt    ftl 

ft  ilM-ftM  ttlMfftl  MMllMl 

•I  •!  Nftmstouri .  ft :  • 
hUtrl«  tumpitml  tt 
i«n«rftl  nftilM 
ftt  KiAOMtll  fftllftt  ONg.:  ft 


I0»,   Tm, 

pMa  Tma.:  ft 

MHlMl  boaplUJ  ••  Mound  Bayou.  Mum  ;  ft 
l,Mi>kcd  t«iMr»l  OMdtftftl  and  •urgleiU  bospl- 
Ul  fti  Mmt  York.  N.  Y ;  •  TlO-bftd  ntmopBj' 
lK»piui  at  Normftn.  Ofcla.;  a  Ml-b«d 
iiatrtc  hMpWftl  at  SalUtounr,  H.  C  . 
a  300-b«d  fMMnU  BMdl«al  and  aurglftftl  iMspt- 
tai  at  aaa  OtafO^  CaUf  :   a  100-bMl  flHMral 

91ft.:  ft  10ft  htA  mmmtd  medical  and  sortleal 
hospital  at  niomaaTUlc.  Oa.:  a  1.000-tMd 
nauropftjrdklftttle  ftoapttal  at  Totodo.  Ohio; 
and  a 


projaets  which  shall  ba  in- 
in  iiaa  punuant  to  thla  act  ara  aa 
follows :  Oanaral  madlcal  and  surreal  hoa- 
pttal  at  Atlanta.  Oa .  from  500  beds  to  750 
badr.  general  awdlMl  and  aurglcal  hoapttal 
at  Chicago,  m..  ttcm  fOO  badi  to  1.000  beds; 
f  Bifii  aadical  and «MH<cftl  boapttsU  at  Cln- 
etnnaU.  Ohio,  from  800  bads  to  750  beds; 
fanaral  madlcal  and  surgical  hospital  at 
Clavaland.  Ohio,  from  500  beds  to  1. 000  beds: 
neuropayehlatne  hospital  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
from  IJMt  bftdi  to  l.:250  beds;  general  medi- 
cal and  aomftaftl  hospital  at  Kanaaa  City.  Ifo.. 
from  MO  ftftdfttftMft  ftadi.  eoMMlBC  o< 
tabareulaBli  b«A  and  406  gMMral 
and  siirglcal  bada;  general  ntedlcal  and  sur- 
gical hoapttal  at  LoulsvUle.  Ky .  from  500 
beda  to  750  bads;  general  medical  and  sur- 
■t  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  from 
to  IjMO  bada;  general  nwdlcal  and 
boifilftl  ftS  Ptelladalpbla.  Pa.,  from 
to  1.000  bada:  general  medical  and 
STirfleal  hospital  at  Plttsbiirgb.  Pa.,  from 
750  beds  to  1 JOO  beds;  neuropsychlatrlc  hos- 
pital at  Ptttaburfb.  Pa.,  from  1.000  beds  to 

pllftlfttM.LodliMiBL.fMaftlOObftd>to  1.000 
bada;  general  medical  and  axirglcal  hoapltal 
•t  ainacuaa.  M.  T..  from  500  beds  to  1.000 
bads;  and  gsiMral  medical  and  surgical  hoa- 
pttal at  Wafthlngton.  D.  C.  from  500  beda  to 
7S0 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

orooeo  Sorrlco  tn  tho  Llbrftry  of  Con- 
rroM. 

Tho  itntlcmftn  from  Idftho  hu  o  ptr- 
ftet  hf ht  to  MproM  whftUvtr  optnlon* 
ho  mojr  wUh,  Iwi  ho  lo  ftbuiing  •  privilcgo 
wtMB  ho  ctiu  out  from  ftn  impftrtui  rt« 
port  of  th«  L^lilMtVt  lloforof>ce  Mfrvic* 
Uio  orffum^ntN  m  tm§  ii4o  of  ftn  1mu« 
ond  proftontA  thorn  u  ooMllMtirt,  unoi- 
OMtlonol  tuu.  Thn«o  woro  not  foeu; 
tbtf  woro  ftrtumitnts  or  optniono  tjrpl- 
colly  hold  bv  i«nu  of  volley  outhor* 

ittoa.  ftnd  Mnj  '  1  lurh  to  Iho  U- 
brory  ropMPi    •'  viorn  woiM  hovo 

tho  ilfttobori  boltava  thot  the  ftrffument« 
of  CVA  opponenti  or*  the  technical 
findings  of  the  report.  If  he  were  truly 
interoeted  In  «n  objective  onolysLi  of  the 
kuuoe.  the  very  least  he  could  have  done 
was  to  have  presented  the  Library  report 
In  Its  entirety,  which  gives  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con. 

Per  the  information  of  the  Members. 
the  report  on  CVA  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
ereoco  Socrlce  was  prepared  more  than 
8  months  ago,  before  the  new  CVA  leg- 
Ulation  waa  lalnMtocod.  and  without  ben- 
flt  of  the  1  wliiiiitTo  GTA  hearings  which 
have  been  held  during  the  present  ses- 
sion by  both  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Work.s.  I  will  not 
burden  the  record  with  this  report,  be- 
cause it  already  appears,  with  some  minor 
changes  and  elaborations,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCRESsioifAL  Ricoao.  at 
page  A563.  That  statement  makes  plain, 
what  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  con- 
veniently ignores,  that  the  CVA  issue  has 
more  than  one  side. 


Letter  is  New  York  Timet  Holds  Statehood 
for  Hawaii  Best  Way  To  Combat  Com- 
munisoi 


CVA 


Tefls  Half  tfie  Story 


or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 


OV  WaftHOIOTON 


OF  REPRMBrrATIVSS 


-EifrmT      INTO 

WAT      TO     COMBAT 


r.  August  12.  IU9 

Mr.  MITCHXLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  gtilse  of  presenting  an  objective 
analysis  of  pending  CVA  legislation.  Mr. 
SAMOoair.  of  Idaho,  placed  In  Dm  Ap- 
pendix of  tho  ConoaassioNAx.  Ricoao,  at 
paco  AA109.  an  oTionotnn  o<  iwwilii 
wlUch  aro  not  a«lr  Into mpoioto  tad 
lacking  In  objectivity  but  which  give  a 
rompNtflT  dlatortod  picture  of  a  report 
oaTcVA  proporod  by  the  Leg islaUro  Rof- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DCLECATK   rtOK    HaWaH 

IN  THB  HOUSe:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  12,  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Hon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Ricoio,  I  wish  to  present  herewith  a 
letter  on  statehood  for  Hawaii  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  11 : 
■AWAiiAif     rr.o 

VNIOM      CO> 

coMicnnsM 
To  th«  EBRoa  or  thm  Nrw  Touc  Tncsi; 

One*  again  th«  qu«stlon  of  statehood  for 
the  Twxltory  of  Hawaii  has  been  brought  to 
tha  for*  In  the  Congreaa.  To  understand  the 
true  nat^lre,  the  eaaence  of  the  queatton  of 
statehood,  one  !a  reminded  of  the  hlatorto 
daya  during  which  our  Union  waa  being  form- 
ed In  Um  fao*  of  grara  dlfOcultiea  perpetrated 
by  the  narrow-minded  and  domineering  polit- 
ical grotipa. 

It  to  an  aatabllahad  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  cltlaena  both  on  the  mainland  and  on 
the  talanda  »n  of  tha  conrlction  that  Imme- 
dlat*  statehood  would  repraaent  a  sound  step 
In  artahttaOtag  tha  aovarelgnty  of  tha  paopia 
anO  tba  Slat*  of  BawaU.  Again  and  again 
the  Ulan<lan  hava  aapraaaad  thetr  daatra  for 
with  Um  Union;  thaOr  I 


sr  ntalnback  aag  Oilagato  Faa- 
r,  have  (nugbt  tnainotly  for  atata- 
hond;  the  Fraatdant  ol  «lM  fhiitod  itolaa  aad 
the  graM  majortty  of  ttM  Oonatora  aad  lop- 
raaanloilfM  la  tho  Ooagraaa  have  mioad  ttoOr 
approvat-and  yat  Hawaii  ramalna  a  TOffl* 
tiiry,  h#f  people  taaad  btjt  ruH  rapraaentad. 
Tha  mnfuie  of  tha  people  nt  the  Tefrttory  hOO 
ramatnad  sieadraat  and  hi«|h  aiwaff  la  Ifeo 
kofo  ol  attaining  chat  great  drtami  Hato* 
hood.  . 

Why,  than,  haa  Nawalt  remained  a  Tarrl- 
toryt  Why  haa  statehootf  been  deferred  tiOM 
ano  again f 

•urely  Hawaii  haa  proved  haraolf  worthy 
of  statehood:  bar  induftry,  Mr  foopu,  su 
diverse  and  ytt  su  united,  tha  vary  beauty 
nt  tha  tslnnda.  have  bean  a  source  uf  lnaplra« 
tloa  to  tha  American  people. 

The  small  minority  of  selflah  Intereata.  who 
have  consistently  opposed  aloMMOd  for  Ha- 
waii, ragardleaa  of  tha  wlU  of  tha  majority  of 
the  people,  have  fought  a  cruel  battle  agalnat 
the  efforts  of  tha  paopll  oC  the  Territory  in 
their  struggle  for  atatahood.  Much  of  the 
argument  agmlnat  statehood  revolvea  around 
a  statement  by  the  late  If  Icholaa  Murray  But- 
ler, prealdant  of  Coliunbia  University,  who 
warned  In  omlnoua  tonaa  that  statehood  for 
HawaU  would  ipall  tha  end  at  the  United 
Stataa  of  America  aa  we  now  know  it.  He 
warned  of  grave  dtaaater  of  Impending 
doom,  should  Hawaii  become  our  great 
forty- ninth  State.  Others  have  taken  up 
the  cry,  and  yet  in  all  the  wrltmga  and 
oratory  we  can  still  senae  the  inconceivable 
atUtwIe  taken  by  Dr.  Butler. 

The  Insidious  propaganda  that  Hawaii  la 
under  the  domination  of  communlam  and 
under  the  rule  of  Moacow  haa  been  hurled 
at  the  people  of  Hawaii.  Surely,  the  only 
sure  way.  the  only  honeet  and  forceful 
method  of  combating  communlam  In  Hawaii 
would  be  to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii,  so 
that  the  very  threat  of  communism  wovild 
be  destroyed,  as  It  should  be.  The  laat  thing 
In  the  world  that  the  Communlata  would 
want  would  be  statehood,  because  in  Ita  very 
nature  statehood  spells  doom  for  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  Hawaii.  That  com- 
munism must  be  destroyed  Is  axiomatic:  The 
method  fur  Ita  daatructlon  lies  In  statehood. 
Let  the  Congreaa  take  heed,  let  the  people  be 
aware  that  statehood  for  HawaU  should  be 
Immediately  granted. 

The  morale  of  the  Hawaliana  la  high:  let 
ua  not  permit  It  to  wane;  give  Hawaii  her 
chance  aa  an  equal — as  our  forty-ninth  State 
of  the  great  Union  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
America. 

KxNivrrR  Haskxli.  Mamtxl. 

BacoKLTN.  July  4.  1948. 


Tbe  Arms  Aid  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoamA 
Hf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  August  IS  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "General  Marshall  Speaks,'  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1949;  an  editorial  entitled  "If  We 
Break  Faith."  published  in  the  Dayton 
(Ohio>  Daily  News  of  July  36.  1948;  an 
editorial  entitled  "Ineviuble  Result." 
published  In  the  Topeka  ^Kans.>  Daily 
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Capital  of  July  38  1M9:  and  an  edi- 
torial entltlod  "An  Boqoont  Voire  for 
Armo  Aid."  pubUahad  la  tha  ChrtaUan 
■cltnce  IConttor  of  Mtf  29.  1M0.  All 
tbtm  tMorlak  rtiata  (c  ttoa  arma  aid 


ThaffMnff  no  ofe|MllM.  tiM  tmmkJk 
woro  ofvofotf  t#  bo 
oot.  00  ftotlowg; 

IFMOlIlM  M*«  TOm Ttaoa «#  Ai^Uil I.  IMOI 


t   fcreiflO 

nefaOMiry  «o 

and  aeerting  war.  Ha  em> 
paaaload  in  particular  thaa  tlUa  aragrafla  ta 
Intended  to  start  up  aa  eagtne  that  la  much 
greater  tluw  tha  program  itaelt  and  that 
any  attempt  to  aUrit  It.  aa  prapoaad  by  a 
BapvMlBan  opptiattUm.  would  aMraly  be 
falae  economy  Ohlch.  for  a  minor  aavtag 
now.  would  rtak  Taatly  greater  outlaya  later. 
Furthermore,  tie  warned  a  Congreaa  anxloua 
for  adjournment  that  any  healtatlon  or  de- 
lay on  that  lamie  wculd  be  a  very  dangeroua 
thing  becauae  d  the  elTecta  It  would  have 
on  both  our  alUaa  and  on  Rnmla. 

General  Marshall  spoke  both  aa  an  Army 
Chief  of  Stair  durlttg  the  war.  who  aaw  the 
dangeroua  military  vacuum  developing  m 
weatern  Europe  without  being  able  to  pre- 
Tent  It.  and  aa  a  former  Secretary  of  State 
who  experienced  the  Tull  impact  at  the  Soviet 
ofltaalTe  against  the  west.  Out  of  tiiat  ex- 
perience he  declared  long  ago  that  a  final 
peace  settlement  was  Impoaalble  until  the 
vacuums  had  been  filled  in.  and  he  tells 
Congreaa  now  that  to  reach  a  aettlement 
with  the  Soviets  we  must  get  the  reapect 
of  RuasU — which  pajs  reject  to  other  pow- 
ers only  in  proportlaii.  to  the  number  o;^ 
their  divisions. 

But  moat  of  all  he  spoke  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  locuet  Tears  before  the  war, 
we  contlntasd  to  preach  leolatton.  nea- 
and  dlaarmament  while  Hitler  and 
Japan  were  armftig  to  ouimmi  the  free  na- 
anm  by  MM.  XT.  Ha  wmUL.  the  military 
traaBaarte  alalad  by  the  armed  services  tn 
aooM  bave  lieen  met  even  to  a  modeat 
tlM  war  coold  have  been  shortened 
by  at  leaat  6  montha.  with  all  the  saving  tn 
life  and  tzeaaima  wlOch  that  would  have 
laaant  AxMl  tba  petotatf  Uame  he  put  ao. 
an  i^greealTe  and  vocal  minority  for  the  de- 
nial of  the  requirements  of  1939  might  well 
be  pondered  by  those  vrho  would  pursue  a 
alnUlar  courae  in  1948. 

But  Oenerai  Marahall  laid  equal  atxeaa 
on  the  peychological  effecta  at  the  pending 
profram  and  of  any  delay,  curtailment,  or 
poealbly  reJecUon  of  it.  A  flrm  front,  he 
declared.  U  the  heat  defeziae  agalnsC  tba  men 
In  the  Kremlin,  who.  he  waa  certain,  will 
tn  the  end  destroy  themselves,  but  who  mean- 
while have  not  only  the  laigeat  peacetime 
army  in  htetory  but  also  the  dangaroMi  ad- 
Tantaga  oC  betng  able  to  make  arbitrary  de- 
etilaoa  witlwut  reaort  to  any  Congreaa.  By 
the  same  token,  any  delay,  curtailment,  or 
rejection  of  the  program  wculd  give  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  their  hopes  and  ambitions. 
ami  General  Marabali  la  frankly  fearful  at 
tbe  conaequeacaa. 

our  allies.  Am  polaaeO  out  before,  thla  pro- 
gram la  merely  tbe  baftaatec  at  a  larger 
yeogram  emtaradnc  all  tbe  BMimhari  at  the 
■orth  AtlanUe  Pact  wbo  are  already  spend- 
iBv  on  annament  5  tlnaa  ttia  prat|ected  aid. 

er  Ma  eflectlve- 
spark  which  must  be 
by  ttoa  ttataad  estates.     IX  we  aupply 
we  g»*"  la  the  servioe  of  our  own 
—amity  and  in  exchange  for  our  arms  not 
tbe  manpower  at  our  ailiea  but   also 


the  eoitra«a  and  Oe»<kai  wbieh 

them  fight      If  we  fail  to  supply  tlM 

w*  wm  ao»  oaly  auil  tlM  ^ttm 

of  (Tur  iMopoan  aittas  bvt  win  atso.  by 

own  appafMt  tndlfferoM*  to  their  fate.  UM- 


patr  iMr  wttlt^bMo  tofl^  lA  Ifeofaoa  of 

odds  tfien  nopetes    ^MNvy  wo  OMMM  pi 
the  way  to  an  easy  RimMoa  ftetnry  la 


tt  li  OM  g«  gIMl  

ing  of  (ha  pr'«r»Ni  iii4  ttM  danger  fif  ra- 

^^^^^»^0^B     •  w«  ^Vw     ^Oa^^^^     wl^W^V     a^^^BO^Bw^^B^O     ^OwO#     l^w^ 

BMM  Wttl  MO  lOOMl  UM  OMlO  Uttue  tavoltM^ 


(Prom  tbe 


Dartoa    (OMo)    Oatty 
JolySO.  10«| 


A  half  loaf  may  be  better  tiian  none  In  a 
graat  aaaay  otraaaMtaaoaa.    In  a  great  maay 

It  te   no   better 
nia 

A  good  many  Bepubllcan 
now  aaylng  tike  guropeaa  arma  program  pro- 
posed by  tlM  Pra^dent  ataouid  be  cut  in  half. 

If  the  program  were  cut  in  half  It  would 
beyond  doubt  be  tneOeetive.  Worse  than 
Ibat.  it  would  be  dangerooa.  Ik  would  cre- 
ate a  falae  eenae  at  i%b>aia»naBB  aad  an 
equally  falae  eenae  at  aeuuiUy  In  ear  own 
people.  AflaoBB  tbe  paopMagBBBope  it  would 
aeate  a  rtleeatrtrna  saaral  let^dowa.  It  would 
convince  tiiem  that  we  spoke  fair  words  with 
tixe  Atlantic  Pact  but.  with  our  deeds,  aban- 
doned them  to  ihelr  fate.  In  tlie  Kremlin 
the  act  would  reglater  with  a  JOTOoa  clang. 
Tbe  Americana  don't  mean  what  tbay  aay 

when  they  OiirtBra  tbeir  Hiwi  to  rasut 

oa.    Whatever  aggreaaive  plana  are  afoot  In 
Moaccw  woiiid  reap  a  fine  impetus. 

In  tbe  wigBaadon  of  Senator  VAMBmaaas, 
MHiwiited  by  flSBatcr  DoLLca,  that  Interim 
aid  be  provided  widle  the 
left  to  work  out  tlie  final  program 
spsMlework  haa  been  done  by  tiie  military 
tTT**.  there  la  leas  danger  and  a  certain 
aaeRBBt  of  sense. 

But  here  asain  w«  must  malte  profound 
allowancea  for  tba  psocbolocy  of  Europeans. 
Already  Baropaans  are  aflrvooa  last  we  fall 
to  foUow  tbnwgb  on  oar  tadS  ecanmitments. 
£>elay  might  be  nearly  aa  fatal  to  their  faith 
aa  an  inunediate  decision  to  dilute  the  pro- 
gram. If  tiiere  is  one  thine  we  must  avoid 
in  tbe  Intoraat  of  the  stzengtb  and  aoUdartty 
of  tbe  tern  worid.  it  is  a  raactacai  abrtiad  that 
pMTi»*»*  the  ShakeapMirian  waahtng  of 
handa: 
*'And  be  these  Jviggllng  fiends  no  more  be- 

Ueved. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  aense: 
That  keep  the  word  of  pramlae  to  our  ear 
And  break  it  to  our 


fnom  tlie 


(Kaaa)  Daily  Capttai  at 

JXlIy  28.   1949] 


anytblBg  at  ail — SMana  tliat  azma 
most  be  furnished.  How  else  could  tiie  pact 
be  worth  the  paper  It  is  written  on?  Buro- 
paaa  eoanxclea  can  contributo  ttttia  toward 
tiMfr  own  ilBfmwn  and  M  tba  paofc  aerv-es  its 
purpose  at  M^MbsIbb  BaaMa  it  mvist  be 
backed  up  wttb  afoaay— American  money. 

Tlie  truth  of  tiM  matter  ia  that  wa  ba»e 
now  botmd  oxirselves  to  fight  BtuopelB  wars 
and.  If  and  when  war  starts,  we  will  be  tin- 
able  to  ecntwiMa.  Wara  am  aavar  fought 
suceeaefully  on  aa  aooiwaay  baala.  Cmibihm 
men  who  voted  for  tha  pact  took  tiM  vttol 
step  then:  quibbling  now  over  money  WlU 
not  achieve  any  lasting  good. 


jvlyll.  io«oi 


olboiii 


at  Btote 

•■yUa  aad  Oharybdia 
n  Affi 

»  nm y 


4B0  OM  or  0 

WW  WMavl   %m^^W    ^tlmw   wk  ^Vlw 

hrMCaeoMMBt. 

TlM  prwptoig  nutitary 
eaanot  be  regarded  as  aa  Isalated  pleae  of 
legMastoo  TOM  mad  to 
pauoy.- 

Tbat  fOretga  paUcv  IM 
H">*hft'>  plaa,  aM  to 
position  to  Soviet  Wockado  OHaawa  tn 
lin.  and  oUier  neoaHary  but  soaaaOmas  costly 
aad  rtaky  BMasurss.    It  bsgaa  ta  a  period  of 


I  through 
knew  what  storms  aalght  blow  dsar  to 
Atlantic  to  tbe  parti  at  tlM  UaUad 
itself. 

Ttiaae  Mitmbaia  of  Cbngreas  wbo  now  op- 
poee  substantial  military  aid  to  Snrope  can 
afford  the  itizury  at  doln«  ao  prlmarliy  ba- 

fnratgn  policy  Mr.  Artiasnn  siyouns  and  for 

whoae  adaqtute  support  be  now  pMads.  The 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  overstate  ttte  caae 
when  he  warned: 

"Anyalgnof     •     •     •     irreoolntlon  oa  < 
part  now  would  aertonaiy  Jsopardiae  aO 

iva    made    ao    far    toward    ttm 
at  peaoe  and  aeeactty  to 
only  kind  of  world  in  wbleh  sw  would 
toltva." 

Tbe  totality  of  our  effort,  says  Mr.  Ache- 
son.  Is  what  has  given  "renewed  strength  and 
vltaUty  to  the  free  world  and  haa  tirought  ua 
tbns  far  safely  thraogb  rtaiigsinms  watB*." 
pointed  out.  no  com  at  tbm 
at  forei^  poUcy  would  liave 
succeeded  alone. 

A   amootb-runntng   machine   dependa   on 
its  aamller  gears  aa  weU  as  on  tts 
Tbe  arms  program  Is  a 
Atlantic  Pact.     But  it  wlU  add  a 
to  HilB  i^wemaat.  aa 

which  prscadsd  ratt- 
flcatiop  of  tbe  pact  by  Ranee. 
Mr.  Arfieson  had  already  amde  dear  to  a 
oesdiarence  before 
omamlttae  that 
program  is  itself  little  more  tiian  a  stopfap 
pragraao.    Thla  is  a  fair  answer  So 
slonal  opponenta  wbo  liave  \ 
gap  aid  tn  place  of  tlM  acma  lautjsiii.    Yt 
abuBid  be 


w  ita  own 

aecmtty.     Mr. 

of  the  pro- 

tt  abmild  not  be  auch 


s  bellaC  Ikaa  it  ta 
Iva  to  tolH  needed  unaaui'sa  now 

it  WlU  be  to  pay  tiie  biU  for  not  taking 
And  by  that  we  do  not  mean  tliat 
tbe  bin  will  neceasarily  be  the  cost  of  some 
future  war.  But  it  could  be  a  bill  com- 
poimded  of  elements  of  military  fears,  eco- 
nomic uncerlaliiibw,  internal  dtaaanMon  as 
well  as  asternal  dangers  for  g^impssii  xia- 
tlons.  Years  of  half  measurea  to  cope  with 
recurrizig  crises  might  easily  cost  more  than 
full-bodied  measures  now. 

"The  only  Irind  of  peace  aeeepxable  to  free- 
men cazinot  be  boogbt  ebaaply.  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price." 

We  thliik  80,  too,  Mr.  Acheson. 
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Om  IIm  EUt«Hm  of  Ho«.  J«4fft  Pkilp  J. 
Fiaatfu  t«  tW  Uailtd  Suits  Orciit 
C««rt  •!  Apf«aU 


EXTSN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxxKots 

IN  TMS  HOU3K  or  RSPRBBBNTATTVaS 

Monday.  Augiut  15,  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  tin - 
cere  confrmtulAtions  and  best  wishes  to 
Judge  Philip  J.  Flnnegan.  of  Chicago. 
SL,  qpon  his  elevation  to  the  United 
9mtm  Circxut  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Serenth  Circuit. 

In  his  appointment,  the  Presidcot  tuts 
taken  into  account  the  long  and  llMful 
seiTlce  to  the  bench,  bar.  and  covintry 
itmt  Judge  Plxmetan  has  rendered. 
First,  as  a  menber  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago,  known  as  the  "people's 
court",  and  later,  as  circuit  court  Judge 
of  Cook  County.  HI.,  Judge  Pinnegan 
demonstrated  exceptional  Judicial  quali- 
ties which  added  to  the  high  standing  of 
these  courts. 

His  experience  has  been  long  and 
raried.  He  sat  in  the  chancery  law  and 
criminal  dlTlsions  of  the  circuit  court. 
He  has  acquired  therefrom,  a  huge  fund 
of  knowledge  and  resourcefulness  which 
will  serve  him  In  good  stead  in  under- 
standing and  deciding  the  many  complex 
probiem^  which  he  will  be  presented  with 
in  this  high  court. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Judge 
Flnnegan  will  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  serving  with  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  who  have  estataUsbed  fine  records 
on  the  bench,  namely.  Judge  Earl  Major 
of  Illinois,  who  served  In  the  House  and 
who  presently  occupies  the  position  of 
senior  Justice  of  the  court,  and  Hon. 
Sberman  Minton.  former  United  States 
0HMitor  from  Indiana,  who  is  also  a  mcfli- 
ber  of  the  court.  Also  serving  on  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  Is  another  great 
Jurist  and  Illinoislan.  Hon.  Otto  Kerner. 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  and 
meat  able  attorney  general  ever  to  serve 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  small 
voice  to  those  many  well-wishers  of  Judge 
Philip  Flnnegan  on  this  added  milestone 
in  hla  J'ytt*'**'  career.  His  endorsement 
by  Mayor  Martin  J.  Kennelly.  of  Chicago. 
and  by  our  two  able  United  States  Sena- 
tors. Lucas  and  Douglas,  is  indeed  well 
Justified. 

I  am  certain  that  Judge  Finnegan's 
long.  Taried  and  fruitful  experience 
gained  while  serving  on  the  bench,  to- 
gether with  his  Judicial  integrity  and 
tcaiperament.  will  enable  him  to  maln- 
talD  the  preeent  high  position  that  the 
court  holds  among  the  legal  profession, 
as  such,  and  among  the  public. 


Tie  Clialltafe  ot  Pelish  Rtliel.  If49 


IZTIII8ION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

09  wtacomai 
nf  THS  8KNAT1  OF  THI  UNITED  8TATSS 

Monday,  August  15  (legialative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  It  was  my  pleasure  to  address 
the  tenth  annual  relief-day  picnic  of 
American  Relief  for  Poland  at  Maple 
Grove  Park  In  Milwaukee.  At  that  time 
I  discussed  with  this  fine  organization 
and  its  friends  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lem of  relief  for  the  sorely  pres.sed  peo- 
ple of  Poland.  The  question  of  admis- 
sion of  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of 
Poland  as  displaced  persons  was  also  re- 
viewed. 

None  of  my  colleagues  need  be  told  of 
the  high  esteem  In  which  the  American 
people  hold  the  Polish  people  regardless 
of  what  we  think  of  the  present  foreign- 
dominated  government  which  has  t)een 
Inflicted  upon  the  liberty-loving  popu- 
lacA.  We  know  however  that  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  the  people  of  Poland  still 
hold  aloft  the  torch  of  freedom  and  that 
they  will  never  rield  In  their  devotion  to 
the  religious  and  cultural  faith  of  their 
fathers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  talk  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoitCRisBioiVAi.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  In  the  Rkod, 
as  follows: 

Thx  CRAia.UiGB  or  Polish  Rkmet.   1949 

It  Is  a  great  prtvUege  to  be  b«re  with  you 
today,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dlacuas 
with  you  matters  that  are  close  to  your  heart 
and  mine.  I  can  think  of  no  more  inspiring 
work  tbat  has  been  done  by  any  American 
organisation  than  that  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  American  Relief  for  Poland. 

I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  contacts  which 
I  have  had  with  Government  authorities  In 
Washington,  our  Nation's  Capital.  Within 
the  last  few  days.  I  have  received  direct  word 
from  the  United  States  State  Department 
and  from  Its  afllllated  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Aid.  These  organtaations  have 
confirmed  for  me  once  again  what  a  truly 
great  Job  you  people  are  doing 

There  Is  Just  no  way.  my  friends,  of  esti- 
mating the  tremendous  meaning  of  the  food 
package*,  the  clothing,  the  medicine,  which 
yoa  have  sent  In  such  generous  u>s— ms  to 
Poland 

■acvGaocHD  or  AMxaicair  asLor  roa  poland 

Tour  organization  was  set  up  In  1939  right 
after  the  invasion  of  Poland  which  started 
the  Seocmd  World  War.  Alttoovgli  ttae  oioth- 
erlaad  was  defeated  by  the  tmmtm,  w«  are 
all  famUlar  with  the  magnlfleent  coxirage 
which  was  shown  by  the  PoUUi  Army  and 
Oovemment  In  txUe  which  kept  up  the  fight 
until  victory  at  last  crowned  Allied  anna. 

By  the  end  of  this  war.  your  organisation 
was  — "**"f  ISjOOO  food  packages  a  month 
to  the  etrtefeia  pofmlation.  Tou  were  send- 
ing 10,000  packages  a  month  In  conjiinctlon 
with  the  American  Red  Croaa  to  Polish  prls- 
oaers  of  war.  Tou  were  helping  thousan<ls 
oC  refugee  colonies  of  Polish  laen  and  women. 
who  had  fled  to  the  far  eomen  of  the  world 
the  SBOtherland. 


TMS  BrrrM  amaMATw  or  w«b 
Peace  came,  but  at  we  all  know,  it  did  na% 
bring  liberty  and  Independence  for  the  land 
which  had  first  ftit  the  blows  of  the  invader. 
Instead.  It  brought  the  new  tyranny  nf  Com- 
munlsl  tfMaCorshlp.  In  spite  of  that  fact. 
Amerleaa  Belief  for  Poland  through  your 
generous  contributions,  continued  to  carry 
on.  You  know,  friends,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  war  there  were  upwards  of  two  mUllon 
Polish  displaced  persons.  Many  of  these  un- 
fortunate individuals  had  been  forced  to 
work  as  slave  laborers.  They  had  undergone 
terrible  'wardship  and  privation.  Tou  helped 
keep  them  alive.  Tou  helped  keep  the  spirit 
of  freedom  burning  in  them  by  joxu  sending 
of  war  clothing,  of  food,  of  sanitary  sup- 
plies, and  other  items  to  these  sons  and 
daughters  of  Poland. 

THS    FOtra    BASIC    PtIItCIPI.KS    or    AMSaiCAIV 
IZLIXr  rOB  POLAND 

In  all  of  your  aid  you  have  followed  four 
basic  principles,  and  I  think  that  these  prin- 
ciples deserve  the  enthiislastlc  endorsement 
of  all  the  American  people.  Let  me  cite 
them: 

1  First  has  been  the  principle  of  American 
Relief  for  Poland  that  the  distribution  of 
relief  supplies  must  be  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  American  officers. 

2.  Next  you  set  forth  that  everyone  who 
received  gifts  had  to  be  Informed  that  the 
gifts  came  from  the  American  people.  (Too 
often.  In  other  countries,  the  United  States 
has   not    been    given    the    credit    It    rightly 

3.  Tou  stipulated  that  the  distribution  to 
the  needy  was  to  go  without  discrimination 
as  regards  race,  creed,  or  political  belief. 
(What  a  wonderful  basts  for  humanitarian 
action,  my  friends.) 

4.  Pourth.  very  wisely  again,  you  made  sure 
that  the  distribution  was  made  In  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  acknowledgment  of  the  gift 
by  the  recipient  to  the  donor. 

THZ  MXAIfING  Or  THZ  BOWL  or  SOtJF 

My  friends.  iMre  In  this  happy  land  of  ours 
In  which  OMB  snd  women  of  Polish  descent 
have  made  such  really  great  contributions, 
here  In  this  blessed  land  of  freedom,  it  la 
hard  for  us  to  know  what  It  means  to  some 
lil-dad.  lU-houaed.  HI -fed  persons  In  devas- 
tated Warsaw  or  Krakow  or  Posnan  to  drink 
a  bowl  of  soup,  to  receive  a  Uttle  flrst-ald 
attention,  to  get  a  bar  of  soap  or  some  other 
donated  Item  which  you  and  I  In  Bdwaukee 
or  elsewhere  In  our  State  take  as  common- 
place. 


rr  IS  amx  noes 

TO 


TO    CIVS    THAIt 


However,  those  of  you  who  have  received 
letters  from  Poland  and  who  know  the  grati- 
tude In  the  hearts  of  jcwr  kin  have  experi- 
enced the  greatest  feeling  that  can  come  to 
anyone  In  the  world— the  feeling  of  giving 
generoualy  and  graciously.  Tou  have  known 
the  meaning  of  the  age-old  creed:  "It  Is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Tee:  In  what  great  measure  you  have 
given,  my  friends.  During  the  years  1989  to 
1946  Amsrieaa  Belief  for  Poland,  according 
to  the  statistics  which  I  have  available,  gave 
over  Si  1,000,000  In  private  relief  aid.  Prom 
1940  through  1949  collections.  Including 
and  gifts  In  kind,  amounted  to 
•If 


mCXSLS.    THZ    ZUMBB. 
SHS  THS   DOLLASa 

Well,  my  friends,  in  theas  days  of  •40.000.- 
000.000  budgeu.  this  siun  ssl^t  not  seem 
BO  large  to  some  smug  Oovemment  r»(nr«^. 
but  you  and  I  know  that  It  came  from  the 
saved- up  pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes  and 
dollars  which  churches  and 
dlvlduals  In  Milwaukee  joyoi 
order  to  bring  «  UtUe  happiness  and  a  little 
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laUMlD.t* 

IB 


10    tiM 

abroad. 

Wl   MTTSfl 

Portunauly.  you  have  not 
alone.  The  Unittd  Hatlons  has 
wtiat  It  could,  althoagh  it.  of  cottrse.  jost 
like  American  Relisf  for  VoiaBd.  has  felt  tbe 
problem  of  incrssMtng  rasCslettaaa  plaesd  by 
the  Warsaw  OoeseBaMM  which  In  tnm  are 
due  to  the  orders  ef  the  SMWters  in  the  ] 
lln.  Of  coiiTse,  Z  Insist  that  the 
Oovemment  musk  speak  flrmty  and  tnslst- 
ectly  to  the  Warsaw  Government  <m  behalf 
gg  g^^jmum  freedom  for  American  relief 
opstattaBs.  After  all.  throogb  URBBA  aloae. 
otir  Nation — yotas  and  mine — gave  over 
•350.CO0.0O0  for  Polish  relief.  We  have  a 
right  to  speak  up  rather  than  be  timid. 

woax    or   rwrrpssws 


One  of  the  finest  Jobs  is  being  done  by  the 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
which  is  tasoTlaT^ri  with  the  United  Katlons. 
This  fund  Ls  trying  to  overcome  tbe  terrible 
alckness  conditions  prevailing  among  Pidlsh 
children — malnutrition.  tut>eTcnlasis.  etc. 
In  Poland,  some  700.000  children  have  been 
receiving  every  day  In  schools.  In  hospitals. 
In  children's  homes,  a  supplementary  meal 
from  the  ChUdrec's  PUnd.  Including  ttenw 
which  the  youn^ters  would  not  otherwise 
get.  like  milk.  cod-Uver  oU,  fats. 
A  raas  okvoot  polaitd  wotrLo  havx  joona  tbs 

M/lSSHftfT,    FLAK 

Of  cotirae.  this  Matton  invited  Poland  to 
Join  In  the  economic  cooperation  plan  at  the 
western  nations.  Tou  and  I  know  tlms  had 
the  Polish  people  been  free  to  make  their  own 
decision,  they  woakl  have,  of  course,  decided 
to  eame  in  imder  the  Marshall  plan.  Their 
•yapathy  Is  not  with  ths  esak.  hot  with  the 
west.  Their  whole  history  has  evidenesd  the 
fact  that  devout  Catholic  Poland  wlU  as'vsr 
yield  to  an  atheistic  foreign  conqosrar:  that 
the  land  which  gaive  to  the  srorid  Copsrstena. 


pin.  and  many  other  patriots,  wSl 
lu  love  of  Uberty.  nor  will  abandon  t 
Uglous  faith,  whatever  foul  deeds  the 
perpetrate  against  the  church. 


HtncAN-rrAsiAW  chttbch  wosk  with  nr's 
And.  now,  my  friends,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  work  of  American  Relief  for  Poland, 
and  that  Is  the  great  Job  that  you  have  done 
and  are  doing  In  connecticHi  with  Polish  dis- 
I^sced  persons.  Borne  of  you  have  rscrtvsd 
the  special  1-pagt  report  on  PoUsh  displaetd 
persons  which  I  recently  sent  out.  Let  me 
review  for  a  moment  Its  hlghllghtt.  With 
the  passage  of  tlse  Dlsplsroed  l^esaons  Act  In 
AngiBt  1948.  American  Belief  for  Poland 
trooght  all  Its  resources  to  bear  to  obtain 
home  and  |ob  «j|4MJiUaDdtMB  thRM^MMtt  tha 
United  States  tci  PvtUb  displaced  psfaona. 
Up  to  this  time,  your  mdustrlous  organlsa- 
tloQ  has  over  43  rsaettlonent  committees  op- 
erating independently  or  in  cooperatian  with 
local  councUa  at ,  ths  Ratlonai  CaWwiMr  Re- 
settlement CoonttL 

coNcazss  XX7ST  laaa  mbw  displscb>  rsasoas 
snx.  s.  911  OB  B.  a.  sssr 
As  you  know,  there  are  certain  fhangss  ttat 
are  necessary  Ui  the  dlsptaced  persona  Uw. 
In  P«bruary  1940  I  Introduced  amendments 
(S.  1315,  a  13iek  S.  1317)  to  achieve  such 
Changes.  Thess 
the  eliglbUlty  dske.  to 

tlon  of  orphans,  etc.  were  endonsd  whole- 
heartedly by  the  National  Catholic  Basel  Ue- 
ment  Council,  the  National  Catholic  Bxiral 
,  and  all  other  leadtnc  dUBCh 
engaged  In  this 
work. 

XCV — App« 333 


o(  BsprsssBUtives  haa  fortu« 
a  bUl  which,  whils  it  is 


Tlie 
nauly 

WW  ffo 


a  long  way 
It  wlU 
<ovsr  iao.000  saore  than  are  prea> 
sstly  provided  for).  Oas  ot  the  asost  vital 
fsaturss  of  that  Mills  to  adalk  rsfium  from 
ths  Bed  terror  wl»  hass  flsd  Maes  l»a. 

vp  to  15.000  members  o<  tba  feaaois  Polish 
Army  which  is  still  statioasd  hi  Orasa  Britain. 
In  all  the  history  at  maa'a  flgbt  for  frse- 
dosn.  there  has  truly  been  no  greater  saga 
than  the  story  ot  this  saudl  but  WglWIac 
band  of  maa  who,  havtaf  Bsd  their  hoie 
land  because  at  law— iaa.  waaa  to  Bi^  m  ths 
tar  eomsrs  at  tha  world  m  iMfiwaf  at  free- 
dom. The  men  ot  the  Polish  Army  disd  with 
Amolcan  boys  at  the  slopes  at  Casalnu.  and 
•U  the  wsy  up  the  Italian  peninsola  Tbeir 
hmHis  may  be  found  beneath  the  sands  of 
north  afttea  and  ilBiahwi  ■toetsfsr  free- 
men fought  the  slavss  at  dietaaanhii^ 

KEX  or  POLAND   K2VOW  WSAT  Tt  B 
TO    LOSS    UBSSTT 

How  fitting  it  la  that  frtsn  their  ranks 
should  come  the  loyal  new  cttMiBa  of  the 
United  Statea.  Tou  know,  wcf  tMeads.  soma 
of  us  in  this  land  have  forgotten  what  it  la 
to  lose  freedom.  These  kinfolk  of  yours 
abrosd  knew,  however,  the  mirsnlng  of  Ub- 
erty becaose  their  homeland  has  lost  liherty. 

They  know  that  every  gensratlaa 
keep  up  the  fight  for  freedom.  We  cant 
on  our  laurels,  because  if  we  do,  we  wHI  fixtd 
that  the  en«nies  of  this  Republic  will  have 
tsrmited  the  foundations  of  oar  land.  Thia 
la  particularly  true  In  these  diq*  wftaa  aamts 
of  lalsiiiiriims'  comauaalsm  are  trying  to 
penetrate  throQ«hoat  ths  etvOiaed  world  in 
order  to  daatroy  freedom.  And  let  mo  odd. 
my  friOMlB.  that  right  now  there  is  pending 
beian  the  Senate  Judldary  Committee  in 
Washington  strong  anti-OaassBiUkist  legisla- 
tion which  nust  be  perfected  and  aooctsd  in 
order  to  defend  our  land. 

rOtUMO  a  MOT  TXT  LOST 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are 
as  anytxxty  woxild  be.  hscanae  10  years  after 
the  start  cf  the  Second  World  War,  Poland 
cruelly  dismembered  at  Talta,  Is  still  not 
yet  free  nor  whole.  Perhaps,  however.  I 
might  recall  at  this  time  the  words  written 
by  Adam  Mlckiewlcz  in  The  Book  of  the 
Polish  Naticxi.  m  1832.  I  think  that  tada 
words  are  more  meaningful  today  than  ever 
before:  "Tor  the  PoUsh  HattOBi  did  nok  dM. 
•  •  •  lu  body  Ues  In  the  grave  •  •  • 
but  on  the  third  day.  the  soul  shall  return 
to  the  body  and  the  nation  shall  arise  and 
free  an  the  peoples  of  Kurope  from  slavery."' 

Tea:  let  us  recall  another  hit  at  history. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago  tosBonow.  Aapast  15, 
''930.  occulted  the  mhrade  of  the  Tlstula 
when  the  soldiers  of  Poland  hurled  back  the 
Bed  hordes  at  Warsaw.  No,  my  friends:  do 
not  lose  hope. 

OOIICX.CBIOBI 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportnnlty  of  hav- 
ing been  with  you  here  today.  We  have 
brtMIr  «qpkirsd  the  great  work  done  by  your 
and  after  the  Secood 
ta  eonaactian  wttik 


with  the 

we  in  the  Osnate  hope  to 

first  if—iInn  of  the  Bghty-first  COngysm,  tt 
It  is  hiunanly  poasible.  In  fact,  we  mnst 
paaa  thla  new  bill  lest  we  give  anothrr  propa- 
by  dsCault  to  the  Commu- 
wa  mnst  improve  the  bill. 
We  must 
mortgages  futora 
opecatss  cruelly  against  the  small  Polish  im- 
migration quota. 

I  hope  that  when  I  get  back  to  Washing- 
ton, you  folks  will  lae  writing  to  me  whenever 


If  you 
you  wtu 


ftm  fa»l  I  aaa  be  of 

•ra  down  to  our  Haiaoa'a 

dMp  la  aad  Mf  hoUo. 

Xa  tarn,  aa  sooa  as  this  Cnftasi  Is 
Z  hope  to  get  back  to  Milwaukee  uid  to 
with  many  of  you  m  psnon  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  mutiial  tntsrsat  tHalliig  with  the 
welfare  at  thla  otty. 
and.  ysa. 

Thanks  again  for  your  kind  attsatlaa 
good  luck  to  pov  all. 


GraM  m  tW  Strccto? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOM.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 


ZB  THE 

Momda9.  Ammut  15. 1U9 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  was  not  In  session  (m  Saturday, 
and  since  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
sane  very  interesting  newspaper  articles 
over  the  week  end  which  should  be  of 
iotorest  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
under  leave  granted  me  I  insert  in  the 
RscGKB  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  under  date  of  Thurs- 
day. August  11.  1949,  entitled  "Orass  In 
the  Streets?": 


his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  Mat  at^ft  had  an  owrinnns  msssafa 

creaae  in  Government  sperwUng  dsrtag  the 
last  ao  years  is  dynamite.  Be  ■iiggrotwrt  tt 
te  driving  us  down  the  back  road  to  totaU- 
tarlan  ooOectlvlBm. 

"Tlkere  Is  no  room  Cor  tUm  ysnrdtng  and 
to  cct  the  standard  at  Uftag  of 
at  aar  peofdC*  said  Mr.  Hoover. 

In  arrlvtBg  at  this  eondusion  Mr.  BuuoiC 
said  ere  most  avoid  loofclng  at  sunshine  fig- 
ures. But  It  is  equally  wrong  to  look  only  at 
cknad-and-shadow  l^^araa.  In  rseoonting  the 

forgot  to  OMBtlata  that  the 
a  sten  rise  In 


The  average  cttiaen.  said  Mr. 
a  tax  bill  30  years  ago  of  about  $50  per  per- 
son. Today  ths  total  tax  biU  for  all  Oov- 
emment aveiagcs  $373  per  person. 

Thafa  a  stW  inenai 
Increase  ta  the  BstlOBli  < 
been  even  stiller.     When 
White  House,  in  1933.  the 
was  •iL.TOOjOOOAtO  or  8333 
year  it   waa  •335.80Q.OOOJOOO.   or   81.581   psr 

After  payhig  hla  diara  at  the  tax  bm  tn 
ISSa,  ths  av«ra«s  ctttKn  had  8M6  a  year 
left  osar.  After  paying  hM  Mwre  at  tbm  xmx 
hffl  In  1M8.  ha  had  left  8X.1«. 

In  other  words,  tt  Just  iant  true  that  wo 
have  tah^  a  eat  In  the  standard  of  living 
beeaime  Oovsrament  nmniiiniss  have  gone 
up.  We  are  able  to  stistaln  highCT  Govern- 
ment ezpendltnrea  becaose  we  have  in- 
creased our  national  earning  capacity. 

We  cite  theas  figures  not  to  mlnlmlae  tha 
problem  of  Government  spending,  which  Is 
a  real  problem,  but  merely  to  show  that  It 
mutt  be  viewed  In  perspective. 

Whan  Mr.  Hoover  says  the  average  citizen 
today  worts  61  days  "for  Oovemment,"  It 
sounds  pretty  bad.  But  In  1932  the  earns 
mythical  average  citizen,  earning  much  less 
than  today,  had  to  work  35  days  for  Govern- 
ment. 


I 


H 
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•tet*.' 


zM>t  tru*  tbat  1 
Mr  IIM  r«M  la 


»  Hwtr.  of  Uw  tl 
ittan  worka  to 
It,  11  tfkyB  ffo  to  pay         _ 
««r«  MHl  M  ««y«  fo  to  piij  tto* 
tiMeoM  WM 


tiMt  tbo  •wnffs  attam 
to  pay  tlM  total  tai  bUl  in 
ly  be  works  37  daya  to  pay 
tb*  tax  bUl  laaa  tlw  cola  war  bvdffet.  For 
tboaa  two  nrcra  worklof  days,  bc's  carrytnf 
tlM  ooat  of  tba  most  cspanalTt  war  In  history 
and  a  let  «(  iHIim  thli^s  b«MML 
At  71.  Mbr.  Boovsr  la  a  illlliniilrfciJ  elder 

tantSoa.     Kit   wben    be   ranaats   tbat    we 
must  eltbcr  cut  Oovcrnaiaat  budfcta  or  cut 

or  expertaBoa.    Tba  really  Important  tblng 
u  to  follMr  thaaa  poMelaa  ttat  wtt  anabto 

eoaaa— pollelM  that  will  oerer  permit  another 
■Dover  depreaakm  to  occur. 
Many    people    worry    about    Oofcmment 
as  ttaty  ahcnld.     But   the   great 

with  Mr. 


Re«rxaBizatioa  Peri] 


N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ajJMtMa 
VH  TBE  SBNATI  OP  THl  UNTHED  STATB 


15  (l€§UkM^  4av  of 
TkmnHmt.  Jwu  2),  tU$ 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vnaniJDOUs  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Ifee  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  editorial 
•■titled  "Reortanixaiion  Peril."  pu^ 
Ushed  in  th<'  Washlnfton  Post  of  this 
dat«.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Sen- 
ator wlU  read  the  editorial. 

There  bdnc  oo  obJccUon.  the  edlto- 
onlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
m  tcUoms 

tets  or  aeomanMatloa  Plan  No.  1. 
a  Department  of  Welfare,  and  plan 
Mol  3.  shtfttnf  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Iwaiirance  to  the  Oepartmeot  of  Labor,  banc* 
fee  the  balaaca.  Both  plans  will  automatl- 
caUy  beeoae  eg»ctiv  at  the  end  of  this 
week,  unlaw  the  BMiefte  rejects  them  In  ad- 
y»nee  o<  Uto  asatfljie.  in  aceordanee  with 

aMttee.  VUIure  to  approve  these  Important 
plaae,  as  PreaMent  Truman  warned  In  his 
letter  to  Vice  Ptealdent  Biaxixr,  would  im- 
peril the  reat  of  the  reorgsnlaatki 
"Kwary  apadal-tnterast  froap 
with  the  operatloB  of  the  Oovrniuent.-  the 
President  aakl.  "will  be  ■iiiimiaBiil  to  try  to 
further  steps  toward  eAdeney  and 
ly. '  He  aleo  potntsd  ovt  that  former 
Preeldent  Boover  sharee  hla  eoaeem.  thare> 
hf  uniMiiiitMat  the  iigiiiiii  that  the  teB- 

for  raorfanfaatlon  of  the 
le  a  valid  r«Moa  for 
rejecting  Plan  No    l 


Is  no  question  that 

«r  ttM  Mndea 

epprsltinn  win  not  be 

hy  BttaaMug  th«lr  m«riu      Crittea 

ir  that  the  eatabllshment  of  a  Department 

Welfare  would  reaolt  In  intmductlon  of 

■pulaory  health  tnaurance  and  that  health 

be  asalgMed  to  the 

of  the 

AS  a 
K  la  clahaad.  that  oOdal 
It  deal  of  influence  over 
as  to  the  placement  of  beaitb. 
hospttaiiaatlon.  and  related  tovemmental  ae- 
tSvttlaa.  Oppoaltlon  to  the  atatft  o<  the  em- 
end uBMiplafmeBt  eom- 
t  Pepai  IBMUI  ct  Labor  Is  like- 
by  fear  of  the  Department. 
which  la  said  to  be  Maaed  In  favor  of  labor. 
If  tBa  Banate  ware  to  act  oa  the  brnta  of 
sveh  faara.  the  reet  of  the 
would  have  hard  aladdtnff.  Kr  every  [ 
for  strengthening  the  Government  orgaixlaa- 
tlon  Is  nsoaamsUy  baaed  on  the  amumption 
that  the  oAeeholdeni  who  are  reaponalble  lor 
execution  of  tha  reforms  are  trasCworthy  and 
reaaonably  coBipstoBt.  If  Cbr^pam  tnma 
down  refcrma  that  experts  regard  as  essential 
stmpiy  to  keep  nirlals  in  thetr  place,  waste- 
ful and  otieolescent  organimtlonal  patterns 
cannot  be  dlacarded.  Changes  Involve  rlak- 
tafctng  and  experimentation. 

Bealdea  reiterating  arguments  In  tawa  of 
the  Jeopardlaad  raorganlaatton  ptaaa.  the 
Prmldaut  amgrsd  the  Senate  that  they  would 
aot  change  goverameotal  policies  with  re- 
ject to  employment  or  health  matters.  It 
is  abaurd.  as  he  said,  to  Jump  to  the  candu- 
alon  that  the  ereatlOB  of  a  Department  of 
WaUaie  would  limit  the  fiaedoia  of 
to  BMermlne  national  health 
aleo  pointed  out  that  the  Department  ef 
Labor  admlnletcred  the  employment  servtaca 
of  the  Bureau  of  MaflofBMBt  Security  quite 
MeeaaafuUy  and  wfthoot  Mae  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  thus  seeking  to  dlaatpato  what 
he  referred  to  as  Imaginary  dMkUltles.  the 
President  wisely  avoided  dlae«aMDa  of  the 
queatUm  as  to  ultimate  dlaposlUon  of  hetfth 
aarvleaa.  The  Immediately  Important  objee- 
tlve  la  aceeptanee  of  the  programs  now  under 
coaalderatkm  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  Intro- 
duction of  other  equally  Important  organisa- 
tional refc 


Plaa  Na.  1 


XXTSIfSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURXAY 

or  MotrrsMs 
W  THB  SKSATK  OP  TUB  UWiTKD  8TATBB 

Monday.  Aucnut  li  (Itnislative  day  of 
ThMr»day.  June  2 ) .  l»4S 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  Totes  on  Reorgan- 
iaatlcn  Plan  No.  1.  I  hope  that  hy  thMl 
it  will  have  become  apparent  to  every 
MMribar  of  this  body  that  tha  praaaura 
to  vote  naBut  tba  plan  to  which  he  la 
being  suhltdtd.  ■!•■»  from  Just  one 
group  tn  the  country — a  group  whoae 
erery  action  is  being  dictated  and  di- 
rected by  a  team  of  hundred-thousand- 
public  rclatlc 


In  order  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
Biay  be  correctly  informed  aa  to  why  wa 
sitouid  vute  for  Reorganlaatlon  Plan  No. 
1.  I  ask  ananlmooa  consent  to  place  In 


the  Rzcoao  at  this  point,  first,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  on  the  plan:  secondly,  a  let- 
ter from  the  American  Public  Health 
Association:  and.  third,  a  Gallup  poll 
taken  Just  last  week  and  showing  how 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  voters 
favor  ReorganiaaUon  Plan  No.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  prlnte<l  in 
the  RtccMta,  as  follows: 

laSTXlSOMT  Of  BBHAI..r  OV  BaoaOAMIXATION  FLAW 

MO.  1  raaaaivm  to  sbmatb  coMMrrrzx  on 

Jtn.T   aa,    ie4s.   st   klixai 

waaaiBnaw  avaamirrATivx.  ajsbucsn  pus- 

Ify  name  la  BMaaheth  Wlckenden  and  I 
am  Washington  repreeentatlve  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  AasocUtlon,  organiza- 
tloa  of  State  and  local  public  welfare  de- 
partments and  persons  engaged  In  public 
welfare  work  at  all  levels  of  government. 

I  appear  before  you  to  express  support  for 
the  Prasldant's  Bsorganlaatlon  Plan  No.  1 
to  oaala  a  Department  of  Welfare.  Our 
otgaalaatloa  has  long  been  on  record  as 
favoring  the  elevation  of  the  Pederal  Se- 
curity Agency  to  departmental  statia  e« 
the  grounds  that  the  scope  and  ehacartV 
of  Its  functions  warrant  this  recognition. 

We  feel  too  that  It  Is  appropriate  to  leave 
the  Internal  organisation  of  the  proposed 
new  department  to  the  Secretary  as  In 
other  comparable  departments.  However,  In 
this  connection  1  would  like  to  »■»— i^***"  one 
possible  miaconoeptlon  that  arlsas  fton  the 
<tiial  aee  of  the  word  welfare.  In  the  title 
of  the  prnpoaed  department  it  u  evidenUy 
ueed  In  tlie  broad  constitutional  sense  of 
General  Welfare  embracing  all  thoae  spectfle 
functions  which  aenw  tndlvtdual  hoaaan  well- 
being.  One  of  theee  roeciflc  areas  of  service, 
akmg  with  health  and  edwratton,  is  tlie 
functional  concept  of  public  w«l- 
^^  represented  In  the  Social  Security 

Ai^ilnlstration  with  Ita  programa  for  social 
temrance.  pubUc  assistance  and  services  to 
childran. 

In  sopportlac  •  ■••  Department  of  Wel- 
'*™  *•  WMh  to  make  it  very  dear  that  we 
look  opoB  health,  education  and  public  wel- 
fare aa  coordlBate  functions  with  no  thought 
that  any  one  should  dominate  the  other. 
On  the  contrary  we  hope  and  assume  f^^t  the 
present  Internal  structure  In  which  the 
Umted  SUtes  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Offlce  of  Bducatlon.  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  maintain  their  separate  ad- 
mlnistraUve  enUUes  will  be  maintained. 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  feel  that  there 
•■  •▼•ry  JusttBaaOon  for  and  advantage  in 
grouping  thaaa  rlnsaly  related  functiona  into 
one  department  at  the  Fsderal  level.  Since 
the^deral  functions  in  health,  welfare  and 
•AMMIon  are  chiefly  In  the  area  of  plan- 
ntaf  aad  the  administration  of  gran ts-ln -aid 
to  the  SUtea  rather  than  the  actual  furniah- 
mg  of  prnfaHlaMiBl  aervloee  to  Individuals  it 
*o«^«*  ■•i*  that  the  administrative  struc- 
ture could  not  properly  be  compared  to  that 
at  the  State  and  local  level  where  operational 
re«p<jn.^ibillty  Uae.  On  the  contrary  the  de- 
sirabmty  of  worktag  toward  a  ORBprahaiMlve 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  3iaMa  as  giaat- 
m-aM  rsisflnnihlps  U  self-evident  and  the 
•ork  almig  thla  Une  which  has  been  carried 
«»  to  the  oaee  cf  Ptderal-Btoto  Relations 
ofthe  Mderal  Beevrtty  Agency  baa  been  fol- 
lowed with  much  Interest  by  the  State  agen- 
cies comprised  In  our  aeeodatlon. 

In  addition  to  the  over-all  Inter-relatlon- 
ihlpe  of  Mdsral-Stato  grant-In -aid  poUdee 
there  are  many  apeelBe  tiaaettoaal  tater-iala- 
uonships  which  eaa  aaB  are  giaBtly  xacB^ 
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tated  by  a  common  departmental  grouping 
of  administrative  agencies.  To  take  one  ex- 
ample now  very  much  to  the  forefront  of 
public  and  intar-profeasional  attention.  I 
might  mention  the  problem  of  medical  care 
and  related  problems  involved  in  chronic  ill- 
ness. On  the  professional  .side  my  own  asso- 
ciation, the  American  Public  Welfare  Asao- 
clatlon.  has  Joined  with  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Public  Health 
Aaaociatlon,  and  the  American  Hospital  Aseo- 
clatlon  In  setting  up  a  Conunission  on 
Chronic  Illness  for  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem. This  cooperation  has  been  stimulated 
by  a  growing  reoognitlan  of  the  close  inter- 
relationship between  medical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic factors  In  chromic  Illness,  an  Inter- 
relationship which  is,  of  course,  of  equal 
If  not  greater  Importance  in  the  area  of 
governmental  policy.  Similar  examples 
cotild  be  cited  In  the  Belds  of  education,  men- 
tal health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  services 
to  children,  and  others.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that,  while  these  functions  involve 
professional  specialties,  the  individual  human 
beings  whose  welfare  they  serve  are  one  and 
the  same  and  deserve  the  benefit  of  reason- 
planning  from  their  Fed- 
it. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Welfare 
will  not  In  Itself  either  add  to  or  substract 
from  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  The  scope  and  character  of  these 
fiinctlons  depend  as  always  on  other  legis- 
lation and  on  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able to  support  them  by  the  Congress.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  these  functions 
can  be  more  effectively  and  appropriately 
carried  out  If  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
la  given  recognition  as  an  established  depart- 
ment of  Government  with  Its  bead  speaking 
from  the  prestige  of  a  Cabinet  office  both  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  within  the  Presi- 
dent's circle  of  advisers  in  behal'.  of  the  wel- 
fare of  indivldiuUs.  not  in  their  capacity  as 
farmers,  workers,  or  businessmen,  but  aa 
human  beings— ^he  end  objective  of  ail  gov- 
ernment. 

Thx  Amxkican  Pttblic 

Health  Association. 
New  York.  N.  Y  .  July  20,  1949. 
Hon.  JoHir  McClzllav. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Kxecutive  Department, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAX  Senatob  McCleixan:   The  American 
Public  Health  Aaaociatlon  wishes  to  place  on 
record  its  consideivd  opinion  with  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  the  administration  that 
there   should   be   a  Department   of   Welfare 
created   from   the   present  structure  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
you  to  Insert  this  opinion  to  the  record  of 
the  hearings  which  I  \mderstand  are  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association,  as 
a  professional  society  of  nearly  13.000  public 
health  workers,  believes  It  manifest  that  a 
structure  of  Cabinet  rank  Is  an  essential  to 
the  Importance  of  the  taak  at  the  Federal 
level.  The  association  recommends  the 
prompt  establlahment  of  such  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment to  be  set  up  in  a  simple  and  flexible 
manner,  allowing  wide  latitudes  for  the 
adaptation  of  administrative  structure  to 
scientlflc  advance.  We  would  prefer  that  this 
Cabinet  department  be  designated  as  the 
Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Se- 
curity, since  It  would  comprise  functions  not 
ordlnairlly  included  under  the  term  wellare. 
The  associatian  beUeves  that  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  should  have  departmental 
statxis  In  view  of  Its  broad  scope  and  its  char- 
Thia  seems  true  whether  it  is  regarded 


In  terms  of  financial  Involvement,  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  persons  concerned,  or  the 
Importance  of  the  ftinctions  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  us  that  the  agen- 
cy dealing  with  health,  education,  tmd  se- 
curity at  the  Pederal  level  should  be  thor- 
oughly coordinated  at  the  top  because  cor- 
responding agenclea  at  the  local  and  Stato 
level  are  so  generally  separato  and  distinct. 
A  first-rate  example  of  coordination  in  the 
proposed  Federal  department  would  be  use- 
ful. 

The  association  believes  it  aoiind  to  trans- 
fer the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Agency  to 
a  new  department  and  to  its  secretary.  The 
matter  of  transferring  any  additional  func- 
tions or  units  of  other  governmental  agen- 
cies performing  related  services  should  be 
left,  we  believe,  for  subsequent  legislative 
action. 

The  association  believes  that  the  func- 
tional operavlng  divisions  or  other  units  of 
the  department  should  be  headed  by  career 
officers  of  high  professional  and  administra- 
tive competence  in  their  particular  fields. 
These  latter  positions  should  be  nonpolltl- 
cai  in  character. 

•  It  is  imperative,  we  t>elieve,  that  suitable 
steps  should  be  taken  to  Insure  freedom  of 
State  and  local  agencies,  both  public  and 
voluntary.  Of  equal  Importance,  however.  It 
should  be  clear  that  this  legislation  permits 
the  administration  of  Federal  funds  in  an 
orderly  and  nonpolitlcal  manner  as  provided, 
for  example,  by  the  1939  amendments  to  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  summary,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association    supports    the    idea    of    Cabinet 
status  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Faithfully  yours, 

HaciNALO  M.  Atwatkb.  M.  D., 

Executive  Secretary. 

THE    CAIXrrp   POLL PLAIf    TOS    WXLVAKX    DEPABT- 

MEWT  GIVEN   MAJORITT  VOTEB  SUPPORT 

(By    George    Gallup,    director,    American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

PuNCETON,  N.  J.,  August  11. — President 
Truman's  plan  to  creato  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  headed  by  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, has  a  good  deal  of  popxiiar  appeal 
throughout  the  country. 

Creation  of  such  a  department  was  one  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  special 
commission  headed  by  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  for  reorganization  of  Govern- 
ment operations.  Last  week  a  Senate  com- 
mittee held  public  bearings  on  the  plan,  but 
turned  in  an  adverse  report  to  the  Senate. 
A  fight  over  the  measure  Is  expected  on  the 
Senato  floor. 

Opinion  among  a  repraeentntlve  cross-ssc- 
tlon  of  voters  in  all  the  48  States  was  sounded 
on  the  plan  In  the  following  survey  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Secretary 
(in  the  Presidents  Cabinet)  be  appointed  to 
head  a  new  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Washington  which  would  Include  such  things 
as  social  security,  public  health,  and  educa- 
tion.   Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  this?" 

The  vote: 

Percent 

Approve 54 

Disapprove V 

No    opinion 30 

A  fairly  sharp  division  of  sentiment  along 
party  lines  was  foiuid  in  the  survey.  A  sub- 
stantial majority  of  jjersons  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Truman  last  November  expressed  favor- 
able opinions  on  the  creation  of  a  welfare 
department. 

Among  Republicans,  sentiment  was  mtich 
more  closely  divided  as  follows: 


TraasB 

voters 

Dewey 
wtmm 

Approve 

Di«pprove.„           .... 
No  optDton .         ^. 

a 

9 
10 

Pncnt 
45 

» 
17 

LL  Gen.  Joseph  Lawtoa  GiUms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALL£!f  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  SEa^ATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  15  ( legiilatix>e  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Signal.  Merited  Promotion,"  com- 
mending the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  Lawton  Collins  to  be  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  to  succeed  General  Bradley,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  of  August  13,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
£is  follows: 

SICIf  AL.  MXanTD  PBOMOTIDN 

Word  came  from  Washington  Friday  that 
Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Lawton  Collins  had  been 
ngTTiP**  Army  Chief  of  Staff  to  succeed  Gen. 
Bradley,  just  appointed  chairman  of  the  joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Collins'  weU-eamed 
promotion  will  be  hailed  vrlth  satisfaction 
the  cotintry  over — but  nowhere  else  so  en- 
thusiasticaUy  as  here  in  New  Orleans,  his 
"aid  home  town."  A  native  of  New  Orleans, 
he  spent  his  boyhood  here,  leaving  to  enter 
West  Point  and  begin  his  outstanding  mili- 
tary career.  He  has  relatives  and  coaBCttaaa 
friends  In  this  city,  has  revisited  it  WIISB  Ma 
duties  permitted  and  as  recently  as  last 
spring. 

Entering  the  Army  In  April  17,  after  gradu- 
ation from  the  BCilitary  Academy  and  prior 
study  at  Louisiana  State  University,  he  saw 
active  service  during  World  War  I.  During 
the  recent  conflict  he  earned  fame  as  "Llght- 
nin'  Joe"  when  he  led  his  Seventh  Corps,  arst 
of  any  American  forces  across  the  Rhine.  Be- 
fore his  transfer  to  the  European  theater,  he 
was  the  first  brigade  commander  flown  into 
the  Pacific  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 
He  organized  the  Twenty-fifth  Division  in 
Hawaii  and  served  at  Guadalcanal  and 
throughout  the  South  Pacific  camp^n. 
Sent  to  the  gacqpean  front  as  a  corps  com- 
mander at  the  time  of  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion, he  participated  in  the  first  landing  on 
that  coast  and  earned  dlstmction  by  the  skill 
and  daring  of  his  leadership. 

Following  his  combat  service.  General  Col- 
lins served  as  the  first  director  of  the  War 
Department's  new  Ofllce  of  Public  Informa- 
tion. He  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  under 
General  Elsenhower  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
under  General  Bradley. 

New  Orleans  natvirally  takes  pride  in  the 
promotion  of  a  native  son  to  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible post  of  Army  Staff  Chief,  and  deep 
satlafactlon  in  the  fact  that  his  honors  have 
been  earned  on  merits  by  his  brilliant  career 
as  combat  commander  and  eSiclent  adminis- 
tration of  his  postwar  assignments.  No  bet- 
ter selection  coxild  have  been  made.  In  our 
judgment,  and  we  tiave  no  doubt  that  he  wUl 
jtistlfy  It  abundantly  by  efficient  and  devoted 
service  in  his  new  part.  All  New  Orleans 
joins  In  the  tender  of  congrattilations  and 
good  wishes  to  this  distinguished  "rutlve 
Orleanlan." 
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lAllMUON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ADOLni  J.  SABATH 


Of  TRXBousr  or 


rATTVB 


Mondaw.  Auvnst  15.  1949 

Mr.  8/BATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  given  me.  I  Insert  an  tntere^ting 
article  In  the  Ricou  which  appeared  In 
the  WaahlnctOD  Times-Herald  on  Sxin- 
day.  Aiunist  14.  1M9.  I  also  wish  to  In- 
sert another  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Chrlsttan  Science  Monitor  under  date 
of  Anciirt  X  1M0.  both  on  the  general 
and  important  sutalect  of  our  Nation's 
•eoaaaye  mtflooic.  These  articles  bear 
oart  mj  reeent  statements  that  our  future 
Is  very  tMlcht. 

IFnmk    tiM    W— htngton    Tliiiw  llinlil    at 
Aucurt  14.  1M9I 

CvTLoam. 


Wtm  Toaa.  Aii«u>t  U.— CacAdeiM*  to  tto* 
word  moat  trmqpmtMj  beard  la  W»U  Btrt% 
tiMM  dajB.  Quit*  a  numbtr  cf  broacri  arc 
VBlBC  tt.     Ttktj  oMan  that  tbcy  batrt  eon- 

foture  of  American 


WWAT 


Tbey  amy  tittf  can  m«  Uh 
DM*  ahwid  pnaty  plataJy.  mm 
tJM7  •■•.    PortlMnBaoc*.  they  ha' 


of  tMMt- 

lilbt  what 


IB  WaO 


joy 

ia  tha  path  at 

plalBjy.  but   tb«r« 

wiU  be  r«- 

too  trooMaaooM. 


la 
kat 


The  eoone  of  tlia  stock  marfcat  this 
a  cia«r  raAactloa  ct  ttaa  atutude.   Tba 
had  Ma  opa  aitd  downa.  but  It  ended  Um 
a  lutla  hlgliar  thaa  u  atartad.     And  It  kept 
WMhin  a  fatrly  atavt  aSilda  «C  tba  l»40  blgli 


ttoay  ar«  paid  out. 

Coupled  with  tiiat 
raaar>a  raqialreaMnu  by  tba 
>«*  ctty  and  eaaatvy  baata.    That  gava 
lolaad  to 


CWT 

Tntanst  rates  on  loans  agalaat  ascorltlaa 
la  K«w  Tork  City  war*  cut  a  Uttia  by  bankan 
who  Mt  they  had  aa  aaeasa  at  tdla  tunda. 
y^  ttM  wsik  cnard  AufUM  S  tber*  was  a 
daeltna  of  iOOMO  COO  In  buslnasa  «"«n^ 
throughoot  ttaa  country  which  fmcitled  out 
the  gain  aaala  tba  previous  wack. 

Tbfoas  who  are  eoafldent  tha  saaMaar  raUy 
WiU  eoBttaaa  potatsd  out  that 
whUa  prloaa  wai 

foad  ilsa  to 


*  Saotham  agala  wm  tba 
rUy  ua0ad  aiock  uf  ttaa  wm*.  ckw- 


IS  eanta  at  IS  17. 


[PtoBi    tba    Christian    Sclcnca    Monitor    ot 


) 


OtmooK 


are  be- 


Auguat  2.  U 
Sums  Sbsw  » 
(By  Harold 
Mew  Tc  

gtanlag  to  nota  a  number  of  onazpactadly 
faaomM*  algna  la  the  economic  outlook. 

They  appear  tn  luch  widely  dlTcna  forma 
as  an  upturn  in  steel  tiparatluus.  a  rarlTal  in 
cattea  tsalU*  aMwksts.  sad  nsw  high  records 
la  atrtlaa  traastiial  ot  pasaangars  and  freight. 

Aashatcaa  may  perha|M  be  rcaponalMe  for 
the  asceUent  performance  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket In  the  list  8  weeks  or  so.  After  baling 
thrcs,tcned  In  earij  June  to  plunge  through 
the  Iowa  of  khe  last  3  years,  the  leading  stock 
price  avcragea  have  done  a  noteworthy  sbowt 
face  and  have  cllmlied  back  to  the  predomi- 
nant levels  of  this  spring.  In  fact,  they  are 
as  high  now  as  they  were  last  Ifovember  when 
tba  nderal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  Indus- 
trial producthat  leglatwed  Its  all-time  high. 

fnsuc  auvuio  puwas  la  iucm 
U  there  la  any  over-all  ezplanatHm.  It  ap- 
peara  to  Ue  In  the  fact  that  the  pubUc  ap- 
pears stm  to  be  wtlUng  to  spend  Ita  mostey 
in  substantial  volume  for  the  kind  of  voate 
aiuf  aarvlcea  It  wanta.  and  lu  sfirndlng  to 
much  steadier  than  the  Inventory  policies  of 
the  distributors  and  retailers  who  suppAy  H. 
An  Instance  of  this  wa:^  cited  on  thte  pi^BS 
recently  in  the  case  of  the  demand  for  lead 
for  replacement  batteries  for  automobiles. 
While  a  fair  gases  ss  to  sctaal  needs  U  about 
19.000.000  battsriss  a  year  neerttiig  replace- 
"«nt  ta  tka  coBBtrys  ¥ijaoo.<nO  cars,  shp- 
sta  of  lead  for  such  puipuee  to  battery 
bit  a  peak  rate  late  last  autumn  of 
SO.OtOilOO  pounda,  tbcn  alumped  to  one- tenth 
that  rate  In  AprU.  May.  ai:d  June.  In  con- 
sequence, lead  dropped  from  U'^  eenta  to 
13  cenu.  but  now  that  the  buyera'  atrlke 
appaicntly  to  over  It  haa  recovered  to  UVa 
ceata. 
Textile  Uade  demand  haa  shown  somewhat 
course. 


og  tottlag 

tbCMgh 

sUihUy.    In 

^ fell  oC  aharply. 

In  cotton  teatUaa  the  mllla.  with  their 
leadUig  eosts — coitoo 
frigid,  refrained  froaa 
of  pnMtadag  for  laveatary.  It 
bafor*  svatfhudf's  tosaatorlee  appeared  to 
have  been  cat  to  tha  point  where  tbey  had 
to  be  re  ' 


Taz-nLS  BSMAWB  srasMOTMSMa 

piea>ap  eaaae  in  woolena  and  rayen 
Mow  tt  haa  appeared  la  cotton  tea- 
Wt«h  buying  for  Aogtiat  white 
oat  of  tha  way.  Trigikiii  Mains  wen 
Affst  to  aaark  prtoss  up  agttm  attghtly. 

Last  woah  a  huyh«  wave  te 
moved  out  aboot  g 
dotha.  and  resulted  for  tha  I 
ntfoetha  In  a  aaoall  prftoa 

cotton  tastUa  priesa  had  atua^wd  to  It 

In  many  caaea  below  the  IMd  OP  A  ceUl^s 
deapite  conaUterable  mark-upa  In  both  cot- 
toa  and  wagaa  since  that  tlsM. 

Another  saeh  ravsraal  aaema  to  be  shaping 
up  In  the  hsattng  oU  market — oste  that,  as 
the  Journal  ot  Onmmerce  here  puts  It.  "may 
ba  boshaaW  sad  ^saiallc."  Although  the 
|UMa  fsraeasS  at  least  a  10  percent 
la  the  number  of  new  foel  oil 
wlnl 

feU  ^ 

by   13  percent  In  AprU. '24  perceat  Iw  May. 


Appareatly  both  gMtillmfiiiB  and  boms 
owners  have  been  puttlug  off  thetr  purchaaes 
winter  tn  tha  hope  oC  further  price 
And  ao.  enmmenta  the  Jotimal,  "tt 
looka  as  though  the  deferred  demsnd  for 
hsattng  otl  may  hit  with  a  bang  at  the  first 
COM  Miap— wtth  such  a  bang  aa  to  quite  poa- 
slbty  strain  the  (oU|  Industry's  dlstnbutlem 
and  traaaportatlon  facUttlea  •  •  •  [and| 
one  thing  looks  pvatty  esrtalm  In  a  rela- 
tively short  thnt  prasant  dspesasmi  heating 
oU  priess  win  vanLOi  Into  thin  air." 

arrvn.   aaixi   hold   xjv  raisLT   wwu. 

Such  Inventory  situations  caused  Barron 'a 
magaslne  to  comment  last  week  that  "aenal- 
live  price  Indlaea  of  raw  saaterlals  have  start- 
ed to  level  oC.  Boaw  of  thsas  have  turned 
upward.  PiwIiubbmsb  are  beginning  to  woo- 
dsr  If  kavantory  tatfactlons  haven't  bean  over- 
done. With  new  buying  coming  into  tha 
market  for  neeitod  replenishment,  production 
to  at  such  an  ebb  that  further  price  rallies 
In  a  number  of  basic  commodities  are  fore- 
cast." 

Another  such  upturn  appears  in  ateel  o|K- 
eratlona,  After  declining  in  every  weak  ftoaa 
mid-April  until  the  end  of  June,  they  have 
now  moved  up  for  two  successive  weeks  (not 
counting  the  recovery  from  the  cuatomartly 
dcpreaaed  Fourth  of  JUly  week » .  and  at  11  ^ 
percent  are  higher  than  a  month  ago. 

(Xm  raaaon  for  thla  to  that  ai 
demand  to  holding  up  betur  than 
It  waa  expected  to  alump  around  this  time; 
traditionally,  the  beat  buying  months  are 
April  through  Jtinc.  The  independents  were 
expected  to  feel  the  slump  first.  But  there 
has  been  no  slump. 

The  figures  oo  retail  sales  by  department 
stores,  chains,  and  mail-order  h^'nises  may 
have  a  mors  favorable  implication  than  haa 
rscsntly  been  totmd  in  them.  They  show 
dseUass  frocn  last  year  varying  (from  wech 
to  week,  city  to  dty.  and  among  the  different 
outlets)  from  5  to  13  percent  below  last  year. 
But  these  are  dollar  figures.  And  they  may 
be  atmoat  entirely  aecooated  for  by  prlca 
rrdncttons 

uroKx  liar  Maax  tcxm  m  nos 
In  thto  connection,  the  consumers'  price 
Index  of  the  Bttraau  ot  Uihor  Statistics  may 
be  somewhat  mtolasrtlng.  It  ihsai  no  Un- 
portant  decline  thto  year  at  all.  But  thla 
appears  to  be  due  to  two  Important  facts: 
First,  the  Index  includes  rents  and  utility 
chargea.  Average  renu  have  been  moving 
up  slowly  as  more  and  more  areaa  are  de- 
eootroUed  or  Increases  are  permitted,  and 
"■■I  utUUy  compantoa  have  recenUy  won 
belated  Increases  from  rsfulatory  authorl- 
tlf  to  compensate  for  tacrsaasd  coaU  and 
wsfss.  Bseond.  the  index  does  not  ads- 
qaataly  take  into  sccouot  such  shopping 
^•«««  ■•  •>»•  housewife's  abUlty  or  InabUlty 
to  buy  low-prtced  lines  or  to  take  advantage 
of  bargain  salee  and  cleeeaaees.  Hence,  ths 
ladex  nnasrstated  the  l»4g-i»M  rtsa  aad  now 
uadststataa  the  IMO  dsdlas  Ui  priesa 

Whether  such  devalapBMnU  aa  tboae  cited 
above  Ultimately  prove  to  mark  the  turn  or 
tnslaad  prove  a  Aaab  In  the  pan  rcaaalna  to 
be  seen.  But  if  they  prove  to  mark  the  turn, 
three  conunenta  may  be  In  order* 

1.  Thto  wUl  be  tha  Ant  tlma  that  a  aowa- 
tum  in  huslnass  foUowh^  a  long  boom  hM 
not  fed  on  ItaeU  until  It  became  a  real 
dspreaalou. 

2.  Part  of  the  credit  aiay  be  due  to  the  new 
flexlbUity  of  the  Federal  budget,  whleb  for 
the  first  time  to  not  being  aharply  cimattsa 
i'**  »t  the  moment  when  btialneaa  outlays 
are  being  curtailed. 

.^'.i^^f^S^LS?"^  "*•  "•••  ■">»  »»  due 
to  tha   iitnih iia   prtoe  poBBlM  of   the 

la  varlotas  iatfustrtos.  who  have  re- 

nralaadfraM  marfctag  prtecs  up  when  de- 

*~^-\ted  far  higher  prtcea  could  have 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASX^:s3A3 
nt  THB  8KNAT1  OF  THE  UNITED  3TATES 

Monday,  August  IS  (legislatiTe  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "United  SUtes  Underground." 
written  by  Malvina  Lindsay  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  recent 
date.  The  article  is  a  very  excellent 
commentary  on  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance now  pending  in  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

AN-nOOTZ  TO  WOSLO  BLCTS UniTCD  STATSS 

rWDESCBOUND 

(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

Two  young  men  talking  to  me  within  tba 
same  hour  have  made  me  feel  that  perhaps 
the  world  does  have  a  chance. 

The  first  talked  by  telephone.  Hto  voice 
araa  of  the  under-35  kind — vigorous,  enthual- 
astlc.  He  told  how  before  the  first  of  the 
year  20  or  more  young  men  from  as  many 
different  countries  would  arrive  in  Chtu^les- 
toa,  W.  Vs..  to  spend  a  year  working  in  the 
town,  living  la  Charleston  tamlllss  By 
March  the  same  Btmriier  of  youag  men  (Tom 
Ctaarlaston  tcrrttory  would  be  going  abroad 
to  work  a  year  In  the  countries  from  which 
the  visitors  came. 

This  was  a  project  of  the  Charleston  Junior 
Cbaakber  ot  Ootaaierce.  I  was  told  proudly. 
Initiated  by  thto  group.  It  hsd  been  adopted 
by  the  Natlonsl  lunlor  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, eventually  the  3,000  junior  chambers 
of  the  country  might  each  be  sponsoring  35 
young  men  coming  and  going — a  total  of 
80  .(XX)  e«ich  way.  lYavel  expenaes  would  be 
borne  by  each  chamber  for  its  own  group. 
To  my  sinprlse.  I  learned  there  were  Junior 
chambers  of  commerce  in  India.  B\irma, 
China.  Ifew  Zealand,  and  moat  Suropean 
countrlea.  who  were  paying  the  ways  of  the 
rsprsssntatlves  they  were  sending  to  Charles- 
ton. What  a  UBlform  world  it  was.  aa  well 
as  a  small  one. 

X  thought  of  the  taadicr.  student,  worker 
■tebaages  already  in  progrcas.  of  bow  soiUUy 
they  were  building. 

I  thought  of  Americans  who  had  eocne  baefc 
from  Surope.  especially  Oennany.  depressed 
over  the  future,  and  how  often  tbey  bad 
brightened  when  exchange  of  persona  was 
mentioned.  I  had  haavd  away  of  tham  say 
thst  bringing  aattoaals  of  other  couatnas 
here  waa  "about  the  only  thing  that 
In  making  the  American  system 
abroad. 

Tet  I  warned  my  enthusiastic  eallsr  there 
were  aiwsys  some  misfits,  some  mistskss  In 
exchange  projecta.  He  brushed  that  aalda 
with  an  "of  course."  went  on  to  tell  of  bow 
the  project  was  eipartoi  to  enrich  the  life 
of  Charlsston  t  population  around  75.(XX))  as 
weU  aa  help  the  foreign  vtoitors. 

When  he  hung  up  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  croaklngs  about  tomorrow  I  bad  been 
reading  and  hearing  on  all  aides — the  pro- 
nouncementa  ot  men  too  old  to  fight  on  the 
inevltaisUity  of  war:  tha  resigning  of  the  Na- 
Uon  by  self-styled  reslttts  to  nothing  but  a 
constantly  growing  world  armament  race;  the 
vague  declalmlngs  of  orators,  male  and  fe- 
male, on  American  lam  as  a  Chlnsse  wall 
against  all  world  unpfcaaaantrlas.  For  here 
was  a  heartening  eTsmpia  of  grassrooto  acUoa 
going  on  boaeath  the  noisj,  benicoBe  surfaca 
of  Amarlcam  Ufc. 


Shortly  afterward  another  yo\ing  man.  thto 
time  from 'the  financial  world,  tallied  with  me 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  fear  next  to  an  atomic 
war — a  depression.  We  agreed  the  present 
decline  in  buaineea  wasnt  "it."  In  fact,  he 
dklnt  see  it  looming  ahead  anywhere.  The 
decade  of  the  1950'a.  he  declared  eoafldently. 
tfiould  be  the  beat  yet  in  Amtrlnm  life— 
barring,  of  ccvirse.  war. 

But  I  countered,  what  about  all  those 
cycle  trends  that  converge  at  a  low  point  in 
the  1950's  on  the  cyclists'  charts?  What 
about  thto  haunting  shadow  of  overproduc- 
tion that  will  grow  more  menacing  when  thL 
country  curtails  Its  foretgn-ald  prcgram? 
How  could  the  great  productive  machine  we 
built  up  In  war  l>e  kept  going  with  a  con- 
tinuing drop  in  exports  in  a  dollar-starved 
world? 

"These  are  real  problems."  admitted  the 
young  man.  -but  well  lick  'em.  Ltoten."  he 
went  on  in  deep  earnestness,  "nothing  can 
make  me  l)elieTe  we  wont  be  able  to  solve 
this  overproduction  problem.  Why  with  our 
technical  knowledge,  oxir  organizing  brains, 
our  Initiative,  our  Imagination,  and  with  the 
whole  world  so  desperately  tn  need  of  our 
products.  It's  simply  impossible  to  believe 
we'd  sit  back  helplessly  and  let  another  de- 
pression take  over.  I  tell  you  well  find  a  way 
for  the  world  to  get  our  products,  and  it  won't 
be  on  a  hand -out  basto  either." 

This  was  something  different  from  the  pros- 
pertty-around-the-comer  pep  talk  of  the 
1930's.  I  felt  new  hope  rtoing.  Po-hapa  the 
time  would  come  when  Amoicans  with  a  con- 
science would  not  feel  guilty  about  overpro- 
duction in  a  world  two-thirds  full  of  want. 
Po-hapa  thto  country  really  would  fulfill  the 
destiny  seen  for  it  by  ita  founders. 

Perhapa.  I  thotight  as  the  young  man 
walked  away.  I  had  beoi  seeing  and  hearing 
too  many  of  the  wrong  people.  Perhapa  I 
had  been  "'*— ^"g  the  real  Americans. 


Niacty  Yean  After 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  ranrsTLvama 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TAT18 

Jfonday.  August  15  Heoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Ninety  Years  After."  published  in 
the  Oil  City  I  Pa. )  Derrick  of  August  10, 
1949.  I  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  drilling  of  the  great  well,  which 
was  the  be«inning  of  the  oil  industry  in 
the  world.  Twenty-seven  States  now 
produce  oil.  I  also  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  that  in  the  Pennsylvania 
field  where  the  first  well  was  drilled  there 
is  a  well  which  is  still  producing,  which 
was  drilled  in  1861. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotB, 
as  follows: 


2712fXTT   TZASa 

There  will  be  a  hl^y  symbolic  touch  to 
Drake  Day  thto  year.  When  the  day  to  marked 
on  August  97 — 80  years  sixtce  the  first  com- 
mercial oil  weU  in  the  worid  was  brou^t  in — 
oil  again  will  be  flowing  from  that  famed 
hole. 

Of  course  it  wont  be  oil  from  the  well — tt 
s^ped  producing  yean  ago-^tit  it  will  ha 
aa  arrangeaBent  whereby  vtaitats  will  actual- 
ly see  Pennsylvania  crude  flowing  from  the 
first  wall  in  the  wcrld. 


It  has  taken  some  time  to  make  all  tha 
arrangemenu.  But  it  will  be  worth  the  ef- 
fort. The  well  casing  haa  been  cleaned  out 
to  a  depth  of  ao  feet  by  Caretaker  A.  C. 
Brown  and  othera.  The  old-time  boUer  aad 
engine,  donated  to  the  Drake  Well  Msimalsl 
Park  last  suaunar  by  Oaorga  Bitan.  eg 
Plumer,  has  been  retnstaUed. 

Henry  Woodcock,  of  Boute  8.  took  hla 
water  well  drilling  machine  to  the  replica  ot 
the  Drake  derrick  over  the  wtiL  He  and 
Mr.  Brown  removed  the  ortglnal  esat-iron 
esslsg.  New  and  small  casing  waa  pot  down 
the  w^  with  tubing  Inaide  thto  with  a  work- 
ing barrel  and  pcdlahsd  rod.  Then  the  crude 
oU  will  be  added.  There  to  still  some  oU 
In  the  well,  but  there  to  too  much  salt  water 
mixed  with  it. 

That  oil.  coming  from  tba  orlgliial  well,  ta 
symbolic.  wlMUisr  tt  waa  so  tntandad  or  not. 
that  the  wco-ld's  first  oU  flrtd — tha  sstlksi 
between  here  and  TltusvtOa — Is  stSl  pro- 
ducing. This  to  remarkaUe.  Bemember. 
hundreds  of  fields  discovered  since  then  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  oil  men  have  moved 
on  to  other  placea  Ptthole  to  an  example 
In  thto  Inunedlato  section.  There  are  count- 
leaa  others  in  many  places  in  thto  Nation  and 
the  world. 

The  prcductlon  in  thto  inmiediate  area  to 
not  larige  compared  with  other  fields.  But 
there  to  a  considerable  dent  in  the  incomes 
Of  the  oil  producers  In  thto  seetlan  when  the 
price  of  crude  to  cut.  And  that  i eduction  Is 
felt  by  others  as  well. 

There  are  a  number  of  old  welto  here  still 
yielding  oil.  The  oldest  pimiplng  well  In  the 
world  to  McCllntock  No.  1.  at  McClintock- 
vllle.  the  piuperty  of  the  Brundred  Oil  Corp. 
It  was  put  down  In  1801 — ^tbe  first  year  of  tba 
ClvU  war  and  3  years  after  ths  Drake  wsIL 
Its  yield  to  small,  in  "pints  and  qtuuts."  yet 
it  to  worth  while  to  keep  lifting  oU  from  that 
olid  weU. 

Thto  first  field  would  ttkaly  hava  paaaod 
out  of  existence  long  ago.  had  it  not  been  for 
tha  efforts  o<  otl  bmb  to  ted  new  methods  to 
lift  tha  crude.  Ttasy  notlesd  thars  was  a 
sharp  decline  curve  ta  produetlaa  whan  wells 
were  operated  on  prhaary  productloa  that 
to.  each  one  pumped  aeparately. 

Than  came  secondary  reoovary,  which  In- 
eroaaad  tha  yMd  at  oU  sharply.  The  ln)ec. 
tlon  at  sons  agent — air,  gaa.  or  arster — into 
the  produdag  sand  forced  more  oU  into  the 
producing  arell.  The  producers  srs  now  in 
the  proessi  of  ahlfttng  to  "flowing  weUs." 
Thto  lifts  the  oU  in  the  producing  well  by  the 
force  of  tha  injecting  agent  without  the  use 
of  pua^lag. 

great  factor  in  kacptaf  thla  orlg- 
allva  waa  tha  quality  at  tha  product. 
Our  ^nnsylvania  grads  crude  haa  ths  great- 
est ylald  of  lubricating  oU.  That  aiakas  tt 
more  valuable.  Thus  the  price  of  Penssyl- 
vanto  crude  to  Justly  the  highest  In  the  land. 
Without  the  aggxasstvaaass  of  ths  puffHw- 
ers  and  the  value  of  tha  ott.  this  original  teld 
nUfht  have  been  sfiiiiwiiiiaHy  unJusClAMI 
long  ago.  But  00  years  after  the  Drake  w^ 
tha  field  to  still  going  strong. 


PkiUp  M.  Kaiser,  Assutant  Secretary  of 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  XABTijun) 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATB 

Monday.  August  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoid  a  statement 
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I  have  prepared  In  irttate  to  Mr  Philip 
M.  Kaiser,  whose  nonlnaUon  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  was  confirmed 
on  Friday  last. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  the 
Rxcota,  as  follows: 


>T  BOW.   RBtantT  a  o'conoa  or 
uAMTtJkam 

To  OBC  who  has  been  pciTfleged  to  work  in 

With  Mr.  PhUlp  If    Kalacr. 

for  %bm  oAc*  ol  aaatotant 

9t  Labor  eowMB  in  Um  nature  of 

I  Milliiflj  feappy  to  land  my  aapport  to  his 
approral.  and  can  attest  sincerely  my  con- 
vtetkn.  bom  ot  doae  aeeocUtlon  wltli  him 
over  recent  weeks  particularly,  that  his  ala- 
Tatioo  to  this  hnportaat  potiton  vUl  be 
dlstincUy  to  the  MaaM  a(  tha  UBitad  States 
OoeammaBt  and  to  all  who  are  tntataated 
In  the  pfOfTsas  of  labor  In  this  country. 
I  Whan,  recently.  I  was  designated  to  rep- 
faaant  tha  United  States  at  the  IntemaUonal 
Labor  Coofcrence  in  OcneTa,  Mr.  Kaiser  was 
appolntad  tha  ochar  fiiinwiiiniiii  representa- 
tive. Ba  long  aaparttoca  In  tha  flald  of 
labor  aaatSara  la  wall  known.  In  ooDlerance 
hla  kaawladpa  at  aad  tact  in  handling  erary 
ot  coatroaainaa  In  thla  flald  were 
halpCul.  to  tha  point  where  I 
thlna  that  a  great  measiire  of  the  success 
achlsTcd  by  tha  United  fltataa  delegation 
can  be  jxiaUy  aavlbad  to  tlM  aSbrta  ol  Mr. 


Aa  may  easily  be  undaratoad.  tlMra 
BuaMraWi  oaeartona.  in  iliariWBliwii 
thtf  rsprtoawfstHsi  ot  tha  varloua  natlooa 
at  Oaneva.  when  International  Interaata  were 
in  eoniUct  and  controversy  raged.  It  was 
particularly  noticeable,  and  I  might  well  say 
notaMa.  that  on  such  ncinialcais  tt  waa  Mr. 
Kalaar^  taatful  baadltng  o<  tha  UaMad  Sutaa 
poaltloa  In  tha  matter  that  halpad  ferliv 
about  tha  solution  tt  waa  poaalhle  to  aahtova. 

On  tha  several  occasions,  llkawlae,  that 
delagataa  from  the  C<»miuulat>domlnated 
cotmtrlaa  sought  to  inject  propaganda  and 
antt-Amerlcan  views.  Mr.  Kaiser  was  able, 
because  of  the  respect  accorded  him  by  the 
rspraaantattvaa  of  tha  many  non-Conununist 
itrlaa.  to  refute  the  unfounded  accu- 
and  to  uphold  basic  American  prln- 


To  put  the  caaa  vary  briefly.  I  can  say  that 
from  my  personal  contacts  erlth  Mr.  Kstaar 
in  the  field  of  labor  matters  in  this  country, 
■ay  nhBiiUBlliaia  of  his  tactful 
^  ot  Ualtod  latss  InUreaU  at 
iH  la  ta  aaary  way  waa  quaUflad  to 

^-  and  dlaetaarga  tha  raapooalbllltlae  at- 

tendant  upon  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

ft  aside  ut  Ttuman  could  not  have  made  a 
Bora  fortuitous  choica  for  thte  Important 
peat,  which  u  so  vttal  to  tha  labor  intaraau 
ct  tha  eotmtry.  and  to  tha  fsnaral  public 
aa  waU._We  can  ba  eartala  that  Mr.  Kaiaer 
WtB  fiMM  the  dutlaa  devolving  upon  him 
With  eoospicuuus 


Get  tke  Btf  Operators 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

I.  ADOLPH  J.  SAfiATH 


U«  TUB  BOOSB  OF  BKPBBBTrATIVBS 

Monday.  Aimui  15.  1949 

Mr.   8ABATH.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  graated  me.  I  wuh  to  tniert  an 

article  In  the  Rtooes  which  appeared  In 
the  Sunday  Chicago  8un-Tltnes  of  Aq- 
9>8t  14.  1949.  and  written  by  Thomas  L. 


Stokes.     Thl^  Is  one  more  Instance  of 
why  a  lobby  investigation  is  needed. 


err  TWB  as 

tBy  Thomas  L.  Stokn) 

WASHmoTON.— It  Is  easy,  though  perhaps 
dangerous  to  morals  and  morale,  to  be  blase 
about  the  smooth-talking  gentry  who  con- 
stantly infest  thU  city  with  their  first-name 
chatter  about  the  "Insiders"  they  know  in 
Government  and  bow  they  can  fix  up  the 
poor,  down-trodden  businessman. 

Back  in  the  early  twenties,  the  prohibition 
era.  one  of  the  moet  profitable  rackets  was 
"protection"  for  bootleggers  from  the  Federal 
Ocvernment. 

In  the  lau  twentlaa  tha  Caraway  lobby  in- 
vestigation bared  one  gentleman's  activities. 
8anp;e  operations,  but  profiubie.  He  hired 
hlmeelf  a  small  otBce.  bought  a  library  of 
balf  a  doaen  books  atwut  taxes,  tariffs,  and 
the  like,  and  milked  gullible  big  corporations 
a  thoiiaand  bucks  a  year  easy  for  his  "re- 
ports." 

More  recently  we  have  seen  the  influence 
of  bright  and  engaging  fellows,  once 
In  the  New  Deal. 

The  recent  war.  and  now  the  cold  war.  offer 
lou  ot  euckera.  8o  again  wa  have  a  Juicy, 
aanaatkmal  story. 

Inherent  in  all  this,  keeping  it  allva.  to 
the  myetery  that's  thrown  around  Oovam- 
ment.  Oovernment  is  so  tremendous  that 
you  don  t  know  where  all  the  pieces  are  all 
the  time  when  you  live  with  It  dally. 

The  smaller -bustneaa  man  Is  helplsas.  in- 
nocent, and  (ulUble  where  Oovernment  ts 
eoneamed.  A  fellow  in  the  know  Is  a  tempt- 
ing lure. 

Minor  Oovemmaat  oAcUIs  tre  gullible  In 
their  aray.  too.  Wtaea  somebody  who's  sup- 
posed to  have  Influence  at  the  White  House 
comes  in  to  get  something  done,  or  inter- 
vene for  a  friend,  they  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  They've  got  to  protect  their  Joha. 
too. 

What  we  d  like  to  see  arooad  hsrs  is  an 
tnveetlgatlon  of  the  really  big  oparators.  the 
quiet  fellows  you  never  hear  slwut  except 
perhape  In  the  society  coltimna.  who  dont 
boast  about  tt  but  do  know  tha  right  people 
In  Congreaa  and  really  Influence  Oovernment 
policy. 

8och  aa.  for  InaUnce.  In  the  bill 
by  tha  Boom  to  exempt  so-called 
eot  natural-gas  produeeia  who  sell  tn  inter- 
stasa  ctmiiu^ii^  front  federal  Power  Oon- 
mlsalon  regulation,  from  which  a  few  big  oU 
companies  will  profit  handsomely  at  the  ex- 
panee  at  the  consumer 

Such  as  the  flanata  Approprlatlooa  Com- 
saittee's  elimination  at  Oovaramant  trana- 
mlsstoa  llnaa  for  poblla  pewsr  projects  from 
tha  latartor  Z>spartiBant  approprUtlon  bui 
at  tha  beheet  of  several  great  private  utUl- 
tlea  Which  would  thus  be  sble  to  control 
power  distribution   themselves. 

Tou  dont  find  too  many  people  In  Con- 
gress who  want  to  expoae  the  really  big  and 
effective  operators  who  get  these  things  done. 
But  there  ■  a  full  hue  and  cry  after  the  little 
oparators  who  ara.  ta  tha  laaguaga  ot  the 
pokar  Uble.  "ribbon  darka"  by  compartooc 


Sman  WaHd  Still  Tee  Big  fer  Uacle  Sam 
To  Sapport  S«f  le-Handedly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  aA&OTA 

ot  THS  SB* ATI  OP  THS  UNITKD  8TATM 

MoHdrng.  August  15  (legUIattM  Ug  o/ 
Tkmraday.  Jutu  2),  1949 

Mr.  MUIfDT.     Mr    President.   I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    Insert    In    the 


what  I  believe  to  be  the  shortest 
ever  Incorporated  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcota.  I  submit,  sir,  that  It  is 
Just  as  significant  as  it  is  short.  It  i^  a 
single  sentence  editorial  from  the  pen  of 
Sid  Davison,  editor  of  the  Miner  County 
Pioneer,  published  in  Howard.  S.  Dak. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

We  U  agree  that  this  is  a  smaU'world— but 
not  small  enough  for  the  United  States  to 
take  on  the  Job  of  financing  all  of  it. 


The  Welfare  SUte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHUfCTON 

IN  THg  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  BTATM 

Mondaw.  AuQust  15  (leoUlative  day  of 
Thurtdat,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Washington  is  presently  undertaking 
a  significant  experiment  in  the  welfare 
field.  The  August  15  Issue  of  Newsweek 
tells  about  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Newsweek  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Rzccio  where  it  may 
t)e  read  and  considered  by  thoughtful 
and  interested  persons. 

There  belfig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib. 
as  follows: 

THS  WELr*u  Stats:  EvnTowr's  Pnrnsa 
Mxjcn  Brrrra — Bor  ths  Pooanouax  Looms 
D»  Tws  Statb  or  WAsazMOTOiv 

jBy  now  the  British  welfare  state  ts  an 
atory  to  American  readers,  as  Is  the 
eaaiVS  that  President  Truman  plans  a  simi- 
lar set-up  In  the  United  States.  But  un- 
known to  most  Americans  is  the  fact  that  a 
miniature  welfare  sUte  is  already  incubat- 
ing In  thla  country.  Tha  following  Neers- 
week  survey  of  the  State  of  Washington  Ulla 
the  story : ) 

I^st  November  Santa  Clatia  showed  up  on 
the  ballot  In  tha  ttato  of  Waahlngton.  He 
as  a  measure  called  the  ClU- 
Act.  which  avowedly  would 
"frssdom  from  fear 
froai  want."  Presented  to  the 
voters  In  a  referendum.  It  vsould  boost 
monthly    mlnlmum^iid- 

about  $40  to  seo  a  psrsoa.  _    _^ , 

tha  country's  third  raoet  liberal  per.sloa 
rasa.  More  algnmcant,  it  would  guaraiitaa 
anyone  on  the  Sute  relief  roils  free  medical 
care  —  physicians.  hoepltalhtotlan,  even 
crutches  and  false  teeth.  It  would  in  effect 
make  Waahlngton  tlM  Nattaa's  flrat  welfare 
aula. 

Tba  sqpsrlmant  weald  Isst  S  years  and 
•8*  •^  lute  taogjgi.oeo.  almost  one-half 
ttti  je<al  expenditure  for  aU  purposes.  In- 
stMklg  education  It  was  backed  by  the 
State's- Townsand  Clube  and  by  the  Washing- 
taaPSaslon  Union,  which  had  been  under 
kmsMvaUon  by  the  State  ieglslstore  ss  al- 
ISfSi^  OoaMMnlst-led  The  Seattle  Mu- 
hieipal  Taagws  and  both  the  SestUe  Tlmaa 
and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer  opposed 
the  mesaure  on  the  ground  that,  hows  ear  da< 
slrable  sociologically,  tt  would  make  soliMBt 
govanuaaat  impoaslMs. 

Mttaooaa  rtioots  Santa  Claus.  The  vot- 
ers approved:  on  Jsnuary  1  the  Cltlasns'  Se- 
curity Act  became  effective. 
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Brstn.is  scAucsT  ooexs 


Last  week  the  evldenoe  wss  that  Washlng- 
toa'S  needy  were  in  batttr  baaltb  and  were 
chewing  better,  seeing  betfesr,  aad  facing 
better  than  ever  before.  The  old- 
sion  hike  waa  paying  dividends  in  tba 
of  thousands  of  cideriy  men  and  women  who 
were  leading  securer  Uves. 

But  after  7  months  of  the  experiment  its 
opponents  were  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  welfare  State  wss  headed  straight 
for  the  poorhouae.  Health  coata  bad 
aoosned  more  than  150  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  In  King  County  alone,  doctors'  bills 
were  running  $I8.rxX)  to  $20,000  a  mcmth  over 
the  amount  the  State  had  ptaawwl  to  pay. 
Thirty-one  percent  of  the  relief  ellgibles  In 
that  county— 10.781  out  of  34J00— went  to 
a  doctor  In  June. 

Ponnerly  only  20  percent  sought  medical 
•Id  each  month.  The  average  coat  per  per- 
son per  mcmth  for  medical  care  was  now 
♦13  76  A  year  earUer  it  had  been  tSX)?. 
And  the  cost  of  the  prograas  washing  aa 
tha  relief  rolls  grew.  (In  Waaktngtoo.  a 
m^w  who  has  even  as  much  as  $200  cash  and 
wbo  owns  his  oam  bon».  car.  and  life  in- 
gfgftr^  with  a  cash -surrender  value  up  to 
iiSO.  can  qualify  for  relief.) 

Even  the  prssect  rata  of  paymanu.  aceord- 
inj  to  State  o«dBls.  wotild  aabaast  tha  mad- 
ical-care  appropHatloo  months  before  the 
act's  expiration  daU  Oov.  Arthtir  B. 
Langlle  e  raqtMSt  for  sdditionsl  taaaa  haa  al- 
ready bean  turnad  down.  

The  way  tba  program  works,  aayona  on 
relief  and  naadthg  madleal  ears  eaa  elsit  a 
local  welfare  offlce  and  obtain  a  referral  to 
a  doctor  of  hU  choice  who  U  participating. 
(Most  doctors  but  few  dentlsu  have  agreed 
to  treat  tba  indigents.)  With  no  mors 
queatlona  aakad.  he  then  U  supplied  with 
vtoatever  he  needs  in  the  form  of  operations, 
bospltal  care,  drtigs.  hearing  aid.  plasUc  eye. 
X-rays,  and  therapy. 

Doctors  bUl  county  medical  bureatja  as 
they  would  a  private  patient:  the  State  In 
ttxm  llnances  the  bureaua  at  a  rate  of  W.SO 
a  month  lor  every  person  on  relief.  Den- 
tists and  dnigglata  aand  MU  directly  to  the 
State.  The  Stase  paya  boapttals  up  to  •8.50 
a  day  per  patient.  Including  mcala,  $30  for 
delivery-room  service,  and  tl2  for  auuslhssis 
An  X-ray  may  cost  up  to  $10.  a  blood  count 
aot  Bkora  ttaaa  g3  50. 

A  flsattle  pl^atclan  computed  that  an  em- 
ploy d  parson  wO^d  have  to  earn  aa  annual 
Income  of  tSJIOi  to  afford  the  medical  eara 
given  the  averse  welfare  case, 
casaaca  xtncxa 

Opponents  charge  that  inadequate  checks 
and  controls  have  encouraged  a  rash  of 
abuses  and  absurdltlss.  One  man  reportedly 
complained  of  stomach  ulcers  and  his  doctor 
prescribed  lots  of  cabbage  Juice.  A  cabbage 
Juicer  cost  •47;  the  doctor  recommended 
that  the  State  buy  him  one. 

~A  hlgti  percesitage  of  doctors  are  taking 
the  program  for  a  ride,  getting  from  tt  aU 
they  possibly  can."  a  leading  Seattle  physi- 
cian declared  last  week.  "Patients  are  being 
overtreatad.  X-ray  and  laboratory  work  U 
being  done  with  no  regard  for  need  but  for 
the  fee  only.  People  go  to  a  doctor  for  a 
prescription  for  aaplrln  which  ortUnarlly 
could  be  bought  for  IS  canu." 

A  Tacoma  woman  called  her  doctor  at  3 
a.  m..  complaining  of  throat  trouble,  and  eras 
%A^n  to  tba  bf^apital  in  an  smhulancs.  A 
staff  doctor  foiSad  only  a  slight  radnsss  ot 
tlM  throat  and  gave  her  soma  msdicttie  snd 
asnt  her  home  in  a  taxi.  Tba  State's  trans- 
portation bUl  was  tlO  for  something  most 
people  vrould  have  treated  with  a  bottle  of 
cough  sirup. 

Dr  Burton  A.  Brown,  of  Tacoma.  resigning 
as  medical  director  of  ths  Pierce  County  Hoa- 
pltal.  reported  that  "Vbm  wanlm  at  the  Intern 
and  raaldent  staff  baa  sank  to  an  aU-tima 
low  -  After  24  years  at  tba  boapltal.  ba 
returned  to  private  practice. 


Laat  week   in  a  prograas  report  on  the 

welfare  program.  Rodertc  Olaendam.  State 
social  security  director,  conceded  that 
"abuses  have  developed  under  which  soma 
people  have  drawn  higher  benefits  than  they 
are  rightfully  entlUed  to  •  •  •  that  It 
is  possible  for  a  peracm  in  need  and  unem- 
ployed to  draw  more  mfOney  than  he  cams 
producing." 

To  correct  this  and  other  admitted  shcrt- 
eomlngs.  Olzendam  planned  to  streamline 
his  executive  organization.  Be  said  he 
vnxild  strive  henceforth  to  "administer  the 
program  within  the  budget"  and  run  it  in 
"an  economical,  sympathetic,  businesslike 
manner."  In  other  States  and  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  many  who  had  toyed  lov- 
ingly with  the  notion  of  a  welfare  state  would 
closely  scan  the  resiilts  of  bis  efforts. 


TW  Doctor's  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 


IN  THE  HOU31  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Monday,  August  IS.  1949 

Mr.  OATHINGS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rgc- 
oto.  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Lowry  H.  McDanlel,  M.  D..  of  Tyronza. 
Ark.  It  was  dren  as  the  chairman's  ad- 
dress, section  on  general  practice,  at  the 
Southern  Medical  Association's  forty- 
second  annual  meeting.  Miami.  Fla.. 
October  25-28.  1948: 

Tks  DocToe's  Hkast 
(By  Lowry  B.  licDanlel.  M.  D  .  Tyroaaa.  Arte) 

I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  address 
the  unusual  title  "The  Doctor's  Bcart."  It  Is 
our  Idea,  as  wall  aa  other  pbyaleiaaa  i^omi- 
nent  in  southern  medical  drdea.  that  tba 
chairman's  address  before  soma  sections 
should  be  of  the  inspirational  type  or  in  the 
words  of  the  laity  "something  for  tha  good  of 
the  <»der." 

The  subject.  The  Doctors  Beart.  la  to  ba 
approached  from  a  different  viewpoint  from 
that  ordinarily  heard  la  a  sclentiflc  program. 
Instead  of  a  dlaeuaalon  on  the  frequency  of 
cardiac  disease  In  the  physician,  too  often 
brought  about  by  tlie  strains  of  overwork, 
lack  of  sufficient  rest  and  relaxation,  ex- 
posure, anxiety  over  tha  condltton  and  prog- 
noaU  of  his  patienta,  loag  aad  bregolar  hoora 
and  habits,  we  wish  to  discuss  the  spirit,  the 
Ideals,  the  enthuslssm.  tha  atbles.  the  soul, 
that  Inexplalnable  soaaethlng  that  makes 
the  noble  physician  ever  carry  on  in  splta 
of  obstacles  that  would  dampen  the  ardor 
or  stop  any  man  wbo  did  not  have  tba  doe- 
tor's  heart,  or  socna  otbar  human  djnamo  to 
Inspire  ^'m  to  serra  hla  feDow  man 

One  of  the  graataat  characters  In  sacred 
history  said.  "Out  of  the  heart  come  the  is- 
sues of  life."  The  speaktf  will  bring  out. 
thst  out  of  tha  doctor's  baart  coaas  the 
will,  the  power,  the  stamina,  to  sorga  for- 
ward in  medicine's  and  humanity's  struggle 
sgainat  dlaaaaa  and  death. 

Much  haa  been  said  about  the  strain  Im- 
posed on  the  doctor's  heart  by  the  practice 
of  his  profeaalon.  The  reference  ts  usuaUy 
to  the  physical  organ.  Tbe  doctor's 
heart  of  which  I  speak  embraces  the  intel- 
lect, the  sensibilities,  tba  Intentions,  and 
conscience.  In  a  deep,  time-tested  book 
which  meat  of  us  revere.  It  is  written  that 
the  heart  thinks,  meditates,  reasons,  doubts, 
believes,  and  understands.  All  of  these  are 
functions  of  the  mind,  hence  tha  heart  of 
which  I  speak  Indudea  the  Intellect.  Thla 
game  book  also  saya  tha  heart  fears,  hatea. 


deceivea.  suspects,  loves,  trusts,  sorrows,  ra- 
Jolcca,  and  forglTea.  Theae  are  ftBacOona  at 
tha  emntfcmal  nature,  ao  tha  heart  Includsa 
tba  sansfhlHttfa 

The  great  Utaratiwa  oC  tba  world,  aacrsd 
and  pntf  ana.  rcf sn  to  tba  beart  aa  aoassrhing 

or  stands  steartfaat.    Tlieaa  are  funetkiaa  ci< 

the  win.  so  tbe  term  "heart"  IncltMea  aU  of 
man's  Intentions  But  that  Is  not  aU.  This 
spactooa  word  Inciudes  something  within  us 
tbaS  Bwy  be  made  calloua  or  kept  tender, 
smaethlitg  that  can  restrain,  approve,  or  eoo- 
demn.  Tbeae  are  functl<&is  of  the  c<ki- 
sdence,  so  the  doctor's  heart,  of  which  I 
tptmk..  embraoea  the  celestial  spark  called 
conscience. 

Mow.  having  seen  that  the  heart  Indudea 
tba  mind.  srfU.  saaoUons.  and  aoaadance.  it 
Is  aaay  to  sea  that  aa  long  aa  tba  doctor  keeps 
bis  heart  up  he  ia  a  vrlnncr,  and  that  when  ha 
loaea  baart  be  haa  lost  everything.  Bacon, 
tba  Y^i/nnmrffitmr  ^ras  never  wiser  than  when 
he  said: 

"All  human  actions  take  their  ccAor  from 
the  complexion  of  the  heart.  Just  ss  tbe  land- 
acapca  take  their  chsnglng  boas  from  tbe 
llght.- 

Out  of  tbs  doctor's  heart  comas  tbe  powsr 
to  tnumfA  over  failurea.  wcartnssa,  lack  of 
appreciation,  lack  of  remunaratloa.  and  all 
sorts  of  discouragement.  Tba  years  take 
their  toU  of  the  body;  the  heart  Is  all  ws  have 
that  are  can  keep  forever  young.  Tbe  andant 
NorsenMn  said  that  "vain  U  tba  strong  oak 
in  our  ships  without  strong  hsarts  in  our 
men."  One  day  tba  poat  Loegfellow  read 
tba  worda  tn  tba  Book  of  Prorerbs  ascribad 
to  King  Sotoaop.  "Keep  thy  baart  with  all 
(Uligenca.  for  ottt  o<  it  are  the  isauea  at  life." 
and  made  It  tba  baala  of  an  Inspiring 
Sverywbsrs  la  Ufa.  evarywbara  la  bt 
latlons.  everywhere  in  man's  condtiet  toward 
hlB  fallow  man.  there  standi  towering  that 
great  truth: 

"Out  of  the  heart  are  the  laauca  at  life." 
May  I  now  teU  you  a  true  story,  for  truth 
Is  always  stranger  than  fiction,  that  aptly 
daacrlhea  tbe  noUa  pbyatelan  who  puts  ssrr- 
Ice  to  humanity  above  personal  gala  or 
glory.  The  story  haa  it  that  a  vary  flaa 
person  who  was  a  doctor  Uved  in  ttw  sub- 
urban section  of  the  city  of  Hew  Orleana. 
Be  did  a  great  deal  at  practice  for  the  poor 
Preneh  people  of  that  dty.  Btit  he  did  not 
always  reside  In  the  suburban  ssctlon  and 
certainly  dkl  not  have  his  oOce  out  there. 
Be  had  his  oOce  In  one  at  the  most  up-to- 
date  c^Bce  buildings  In  downtown  New  Or- 
Isana  for  aoosa  years  and  enjoyed  one  of  tha 
vary  bast  praetteaa  in  the  dty.  Bis  patlenu 
during  thai  period  of  his  life  arere  from 
tbe  lUliaal  faasillea  In  tbst  dty.  Be  made 
large  amounts  of  money  and  saved  a  graat 
deal  of  It. 

Be  was  s  Christian  gentleman.  Be  be- 
came very  much  interest  sd  in  the  poor  at 
tba  dty  and  began  by  giving  a  part  at  tale 
tkae  aatf  riMMty  to  the  poor  who  could  not 
Aa  time  went  on.  he  gave  mora 
of  his  time  to  the  poor  and  often 
neglected  his  other  praetlce.  Bis  paying 
practice  began  to  leave  him.  Be,  in  time, 
loat  hla  paying  practice  snd  began  to  spsnd 
his  savlafs.  Bs  moved  his  oAess  Into  Isss 
expensive  space  In  tba  oAea  building,  and 
later  on  moved  into  still  laaa  aapaaaive  space 
and  finally  moved  his  offices  out  In  the  sub- 
urban aaetion  up  over  a  comer  grocery  store 
with  stepa  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
up  to  his  cOces.  Bis  practice  then 
afanoat  all  charity.  Be  had  a  sign 
printed  on  tin  and  tacked  on  the  lifts  of  the 
steps  leading  xxp  to  his  office.  The  sign 
read  "Dr.  M.  S.  Moffett,  ofElce  upstairs."  He 
never  tried  to  stage  a  come-back  with  the 
rich.  He  finished  his  mission  on  sarth  with 
the  poor  who  paid  only  small  and  occasirmal 
fees.  Be  died  wholly  without  funds  and  wsa 
burled  In  an  unmarked  grave. 
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but  could  not  f««  ( 


I  . 


toeoUact  f«uMia 
r  Itar  bli  grmv*. 

feM«  to  ttUs  MKl. 

Dvy  toMvct  even 
»  Uito  tetfy  (or 
oyikwi  fm  Vbm 

h  baOdlnc  VM 

lad  down,  and 

tnk*  a  poruon  of  Um  old  iteps  and  taJu  them 

to  hte  paw  M  •  Barkar.    Ttklm  alM  did  viUi 

tba^ald  of  tvo  imaU  boy*. 

■aw  H»d  Mvad  off  a 
I  Ballad  tvo  uprtght 
and  took  ttiat  McUon  ct 
to  his  p«va  and  aai  U  up  at  tba 
loCthagrava.  On  tha  toiiuat  lift  o<  thla 
of  Uia  atapa  vaa  ooa  otf  Um  Un  atgns 
whlcb  raad.  "Dr  M.  K.  Moffett.  oOce  upaialn." 
Wm  bnd  aowad  Ikla  oAoa  Cram  ovar  tte  Uttla 
old  eomar  fiocanr  to  that  "oMea  vpatalaB.* 
I  fenva  Uttta  *Mb(  that  thla  storr  vUl  apply 
anna  day  to  many  If  not  all  of  tba  pliyatdans 
In  attaodnnca  bere  today. 

I  know  of  a  man  wboaa  bobby  tt  unique 
and  unuaoal  orlctital  tapeatrtea.  H«  has  a 
that  b«  prtMa  above  all  others. 
tha  daalffn  or  this  tnpastry  thcra 
Is  a  stiaad  of  brlgbtcat  crtmaon.  The  bistary 
of  this  tapastry  is  this.  It  vas  mad*  by  a 
girl  who  vas  deeply  In  lofa  with  a 
Baa.  Ber  family  bad  died  while  she 
very  yovng.  laartnc  bar  Uttla  or  nothing. 
■Is  (aoilly  piafaiiad  and  lookad  for  a 
favorahla  amteb  for  him.   Wfaila  not 

I  of  her  family  had 
Mr.  this  fbrl  boalad  bcrseU  with 
to  glra  to  the  one  she  lovad. 
fen  tha  dai^pi  afee  cama  to  a  certain 
at  caaal^  hair,  the  tiaed  hair 
frotn  bar  bead,  and  then  dyad  it  with  her  own 
UTe-a  Mood. 

Mm  tha  f  pasliy  grew  la.i;er  and  larger,  she 
aaHaad  to  ba  waning  away,  as  it  bccaaa  red- 

Than  otta  night  whan  It 
I  gtoia  oTit  and  spread  this  tspaatry  dyed  by  her 
I  jiuu  life's  Mood  over  the  one  whom  aha  loved 
i<<M|^  he  slept,  to  ke^  him  warm. 

^know  a  profasston.  eoaapaaad  oi  M*n  Uke 
you  and  Ilka  ■».  who  tasvv  aad  tawa  nan  and 
gtrla.  wtM>bav« 
oC  tkmntttm  Id  their  life's 
not  of  thaaaaivaa  but  of  those  who 
to  sarva.  Bea  who  have  dadtcatad 
to  a  life  of  •errlea  to  a  aoflHrlBg 
BMO  who  as  tha  days  cobs  and  go 
glva  oC  thair  hast,  and  than  to  tha 
Ufe'B  sun  la  low.  caB  laok  back 
path  they  have  aaeaadad  with 
tlao  that  they  bave  given  their  Ufa's  blood  In 
atdar  that  othars  might  Uve. 
There  are  profaaalum  and  profeastnna.  but 

foaareapart 
of'     nvasi^  tlralaaB  dava  amt  alghta  you 


throogh 

Had  you  not  bave  been,  re- 

'lea.  and  the  advancement  of 

would  be  where  they  were  a 

mm  ifeanpAd  te- 

id'a  pqpvlBtlaB  bmb  aBd 

have  haaa  sffordsd  tha  op- 

to  paaa  tha  world  a  ad- 

with  the  Incraaaa  of 


Tha  Ant  attaaapt  to  dig  tha 
raaultod  ta  tallwa 


cal  adHtoa  waa  notamployad  to  I 
tha  paolaet  fkOBi  dylBg  Uke  fllea. 
effort  of  this  gigantic  tmdertaliing  was  kmc- 
''  for  the  aimpla  laaaoo  that  oaanpower 
Joined  with  DMtfkal  ■clence:   the  two 

:  thla  great  cn- 
ftok    Mnfe  fM  vM.  had  It  not 


have  been  for  theaa  two  great  elcBMnta  work- 
tog  togathar.  such  a  taak  would  never  have 
'  saocaasfal.  And  thus  it  haa  been  all 
down  tha  atreaia  of  time,  and  thus  tt 
be  an  long  aa  sen  ahaU  labor  and  love 
OB  this  earth. 

"Out  of  the  heart  cooia  the  Isaaaa  of  Ufa." 
I  mean  simply  this,  that  which  Aows  or 
paaasa  out  of  the  heart  algnlAea  the  true 
worth,  the  tnie  value  of  any  man.  It  tells 
what  he  la  and  what  he  stands  for.  Values 
arc  often  overlooked;  for  tt  is  too  often  that 
vc  value  a  man  by  what  he  poaaaaaas.  I 
would  remind  you.  "that  a  man's  life  ccn- 
sUtcth  not  In  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  ha  poaaeases  "  I  am  bappy  that  our 
profsasloa  dosa  not  value  the  man  accord- 
ing to  tha  BBBihar  of  his  dollars.  Dollars  do 
not  asean  eharaeter.  the  greatest  of  aU  jeweU: 
dollars  have  no  place  for  heroic  efforts,  nor 
for  aervloe  Riven  nor  devotion  to  duty,  they 
have  no  way  of  ■■laiaallig  the  long  hard 
hoora  spent  in  belptog  wma  ana  women  from 
death  teto  life  Not  dollars,  but  the  heart 
that  pulaates  in  a  tareaat  of  love  Is  the  driv- 
ing fbrce  that  carrtoa  the  noble  physician 
from  one  sacrlflce  to  another  and  by  the 
••nie  totaB  from  one  crowning  glory  to  an- 
other. 

George  BUlott,  la  the  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
fivw  tbe  legend  of  8t.  Ogg.  ,Ogg  waa  a  boat- 
ama  who  gained  a  scant  living  by  carrying 
PMwncars  acnm  the  Blver  Floss.  One  eve-*' 
niog  when  the  winds  were  high,  there  sat 
moaning  on  the  river  ■  bank  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  She  was  dad  In  rags, 
and  there  waa  a  worn  and  haggard  look  on 
her  face  She  tinggid  to  be  rowed  across  the 
river.  Others  bade  her  watt  ttu  morning. 
•ad  aaked  her  why  she  deelred  to  ooes.  Ogg 
came  to  her  and  said: 

•1  will  ferry  thee  scroes;  thy  need  Is  most 
urgent  and  thy  heart  above  aU  desires  it  " 

Battling  with  all  of  his  power  against  the 
wind  and  wavea.  he  ftorrted  her  across.  As 
she  stepped  aahore,  her  r^s  ware  changed 
Into  a  robe  of  flowing  whlU.  her  faee  became 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  her  brow  was  hal- 
lowed with  a  light,  like  the  brlghtneaa  of  the 
mooo.  untU  tt  east  a  silvery  light  upon  the 
water. 
She  said: 

"Ogg.  thou  art  bleaaed  tn  that  thcu  didst 
not  question  the  heart's  need,  but  wast  smit- 
ten with  pity  and  didst  stralghtwsy  relieve 
the  same.  Henceforth  whoaoever  stcpa  into 
thy  boat  shall  be  In  no  peril  from  the  storm, 
and  when  it  puta  forth  to  reacue.  it  shall  save 
the  lives  of  men  and  beast." 

When  the  floods  came  many  were  ssved  by 
the  blesetog  on  tha  boat. 
The  legend  goae  on: 

"When  Ogg's  spirit  was  parted  from  hU 
body,  his  boat  slipped  Its  mooring  st  th^ 
river's  bank,  and  went  drifting  rapidly  to 
sea  with  the  tide,  until  it  was  seen  no  more. 
Down  the  years  In  Umes  of  storm,  s  phantom 
boat  might  be  seen  In  the  river.  At  the  oars 
Mt  Ogg.  snd  In  the  prow  a  woman  drceaed 
Ir  s  robe  of  flowing  white,  and  around  her  a 
halo  of  Ught.  like  the  brightneas  of  the  moon. 
thAt  cast  a  sUvery  light  upon  the  water.  As 
the  toller*  ssw  this  vuion  of  the  phantom 
boat  and  the  Madonna,  their  arma  were  made 
strong  and  their  hearts  brave  for  the  work 
of  reacue." 

I  like  to  eoaapaie  the  everyday  general 
practitioner  wtth  bis  heart  of  gold,  with 
"The  Doctor's  Heart."  If  you  pleaae.  to  the 
good  8t.  Ogg. 

I  feel  that  I  do  no  vtolerea  to  truth  when 
X  say  that  the  Sotithem  Madlcal  Amocta- 
tlon's  hatovad  aooatary.  who  has  been  strtek- 
•n  whila  la  harnem  after  S8  year*  of  duty 
to  southern  medicine,  has  also  acquired, 
partly  from  assoclattoo  but  nuatly  hacauae 
that  spark  of  lofv  for  his  fellowsMB  was 
already  there.  thM  hvman  dynamo  of  good- 
ncas  that  we  to«qr  call  the  doctor's  heart. 
After  thla  aisatlng  may  we  not  grasp  his 
hand  a  Uttla  OMr*  flnnly.  a  litUc  more  warm- 


ly to  show  otir  appreciation  for  his  past  svic- 
ceeaaa  tn  stecrtag  ok:  Southern  MedtoU  to 
tu  prceent  caatnent  poattton  ae  the  outataado 
Ing  madlcal  aaaodaUon  of  our  land. 

L«t  me  tell  you  another  story  snd  I  am 
through.  A  group  of  American  touruu  in 
Dublin,  baiaad.  paaswd  three  workers,  esch 
St  s  rockpOa.  amttared  along  the  roadside  a 
block  apart.  In  order  to  make  a  happy  ccn- 
▼•rs*tion.  a  tourist  said  to  the  first  man, 
"My  good  man.  what  are  you  doing?  '  With- 
out looking  up.  and  murmuring.  Pat  said. 
"Breaking  rock."  As  he  spproached  the  sec- 
ond man.  the  toxirlst  again  piled  his  ques- 
Uon.  and  the  answer  from  Mike  was  that  he 
was  working  for  the  equivalent  of  a  dullar 
aday.  As  be  spproached  the  third  man.  who 
aeaased  to  be  watching  his  rock,  rolling  it 
over  In  hu  hands  and  measuring  distances  aa 
ha  worked,  the  totnist  said.  "My  good  aian. 
what  are  you  doing?"  And  the  laborer  re- 
plied. 'Bmldlng  a  cathedral  to  the  glory  of 
Ood"  I  like  to  ponder  over  that  true  story 
and  rcallae  that  the  noble  physician  who  la 
**•»  »l«rt  to  serve  his  fellowman  is  con- 
sUntly  "building  a  cathedral  to  the  glory  of 
God." 

My  fMenda  of  the  profession,  we.  the  physi- 
cians of  our  Southland,  have  an  obligation  to 
uphold,  an  obligation  to  those  (?reat  men  cf 
medicine  whoae  Uvea  and  services  stand  out 
brigbUy  In  our  history.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  be  true  to  the  ideaU  of  Frank  Vinsonhalcr. 
the  greatest  name  in  Arkansas  noedicine; 
Turner  Wootton;  aid  WoUerman.  alao  of  Ar- 
kaaeaa;  Crawford  Long,  of  Georgia:  Marion 
ataa.  €t  Alabama;  Walter  West,  of  West  Vir- 
glna:  Irvln  AhaU.  of  Kentucky;  Prank  Boland. 
of  Atlanta;  and  his  neighbor.  Stewart  Brt;wn. 
of  Royston.  Oa..  Dean  Robert  Wilaoo.  Sr .  of 
South  Carolina,  along  with  those  other  two 
great  souls  of  the  Palmetto  State.  Adams 
Uayne.  of  Columbls.  and  W.  L.  (Buck) 
Fraaaly.  of  Due  West.  8.  C. 

The  mention  of  one  name  Instantly  makes 
others  flash  Into  our  minds:  Rudolph  Matas 
of  New  C^leans:  £.  H.  Cary.  oi  Dallae  W  D. 
Haggard,  of  MaahvUle:  Jeff  MlUer.  otf  Hew  Or- 
leans: Scale  Harrla.  of  Blrnningham:  Wllitam 
8.  Halstcad.  Hugh  Young,  and  Howard  KeUy. 
a*  BaHlmrre:  R.  L.  Sanders  and  J.  B  McQroy. 
oC  Maaophls;  W.  S.  Leathers,  from  Mississtppl 
and  TUmeaaee:  W.  H.  Anderson  and  FeUx 
Underwood,  of  Mississippi;  c.  C.  Bam.  of  Mew 
Orleans,  and  W  C.  Gorgas,  of  Ai»h^»T*a 

WlU  you  forgive  me  for  becomlag  paiaiaial 
when  I  list  five  other  noble  pfayalelaaa  In 
whoae  breasU  there  pulsatea  a  heart  of  purest 
gold.  L.  A.  Tarbrough  and  O  B.  GUlespie.  of 
Covington,  Tsnn.;  A.  G.  Henderson,  of  Im- 
boden.  Ark.;  Edward  C.  McDanlel.  of  Ty- 
ronaa.  Ark.;  and  J.  L.  Baard.  of  Marked 
Tree.  Ark.  Intimate  aaeocUUon  with  this 
last  group  prompts  me  to  compare  them 
favorably  with  that  previous  group  of  grest 
and  noble  physicians. 

I  like  to  name  those  great  souls  in  whose 
breast  there  pulsated  that  tender,  that  mys- 
terious,  that   unfathomable   doctor's   heart 
I  could  name  many  others   in   that  group 
Just  as  descrying  who  are  not  menUoned  for 
lack  of  time,  that  group  of  men  who  answered 
the  caU  of  duty  to  palace  and  hovel  alike, 
that  group  of  men  who  beard  secrets  and 
confessions  not  breathed  to  other  mortuls 
that  group  of  men  who  were  often  called 
upon  to  whisper  consoUUon  to  a  poor  suf- 
fering  sotU    on   the    brink   of    this   earthly 
silence,    that    group    of    men    who    Ubored 
through  love  under  a  system  we  know  as 
medical  ethics,  the  Ideals  of  which  are  not 
surpassed  by  sny  organlaatlon,  religious  or 
otherwise,  thst  system  which  In  lU  ultlmato 
analysis  Is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  by  the  Great  Physician,  thst 
One  who  ever  directs  the  internists  dlagnosla 
or  the  surgeon  s  hand.     Gentlemen  of  the 
profsaslon.   if  every  physlcUn   here  rededl- 
catwhls  Ufa  to  the  MeaU  of  thorn  great  men 
JJ»^J^^»M»«t  ago.  thto  maettng  baa  been 
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May  we  dally  and  hourly  answer  the  caU 
of  duty  to  our  feUow  man  In  pain  or  sorrow. 
May  we  ever  be  alert  lest  we  overlook  some 
wound  that  needs  to  be  healed,  some  bruise 
thst  needs  to  be  soothed,  some  fevered  brow 
that  needs  to  be  cooled,  some  despondent 
heart  that  needs  to  be  revived,  some  troubled 
mind  that  needs  to  be  cheered.  May  we  sum 
up  our  attitude  as  did  that  great  doctor's 
poet.  Oresham.  who  aald: 

"LST    MX    WAUt    Wrm    THS    MAN    tW    THX    BOAS 

"  Tls  only  a  half-truth  the  poet  has  sung 
Of  the  'house  by  the  side  of  the  way;' 
Our  Master  had  neither  a  house  nor  a  home. 
But  He  walked  with  the  crowd  day  by  day. 

"And  I  think,  when  I  read  of  the  poet's  desire. 

That  a  house  by  the  road  would  be  good; 

But  service  is  found  In  the  tenderest  form 

When  we  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  road. 

"So  I  say.  let  me  walk  with  the  men  in  the 
road. 
Let  me  seek  out  the  burdens  that  crviah: 
Let  me  speak  a  ktnd  word  of  good  cheer  to 
the  weak 
Who  are  falling  behind  In  the  rush. 

"There  are  wounds  to  be  healed,  there  are 
breaks  we  must  mend. 
There's  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  give; 
And  the  man  In  the  road  by  the  side  of  his 
friend 
Is  the  man  who  has  learned  to  Uve. 

"Then  tell  me  no  more  of  the  hotise  by  the 
road. 
There  Is  only  one  place  I  can  Uve. 
It's   there  with   the  men  who  are  toUing 
along. 
Who  are  needing  the  cheer  I  can  give. 

"It  Is  pleasant  to  live  in  the  hotise  by  the  way 
And  be  a  friend,  as  the  poet  has  said. 
But  the  Master  la  bidding  us,  "Bear  ye  their 
load. 
For  the  rest  watteth  yonder  ahead.' 

"I  could  not  remain  in  the  house  by  the  road 

And  watch  as  the  toUers  go  on; 
Their  facea  beclouded  with  pain  and  with 
sin. 
So  burdened,  their  strength  nearly  gone. 

"Ill  go  to  their  side.  ITl  speak  In  good  cheer. 

I'll  help  them  carry  their  load; 
And  ni  smile  at  the  man  In  the  house  by 
the  way. 
As  I  walk  with  the  crowd  In  the  road. 

"Out  there  In  the  road  that  goea  by  the  house. 
Where  the  poet  Is  singing  his  song: 
111  walk  and  I'U  work  midst  the  heat  of 
the  day, 
And  I'U  help  faUen  brothers  along 

"Too  busy  to  live  In  the  house  by  the  way. 
Too  happy  for  such  an  abode; 
And  my  heart  sings  its  praise  to  the  Master 
of  aU. 
Who   helpa   the  doctor   to  serve   In   the 
road." 
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or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  S.ABATH 

or  n  i.iNoia 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  August  15,  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted.  I  insert  an  article  in 
the  Recokd  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  Augxist  14.  1949.  and 
which  I  hope  the  membership  will  read 
with  the  same  interest  that  I  have  in  thia 
very  able  and  well-written  editorial. 


•TATZ  or  TBI  WOCLB 

Every  January,  the  Prealdent   reports  to 

on  the  state  of  the  Nation.     Last 

Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the 

United  Nations,  reported  to  the  58  Members 
of  that  body  on  the  state  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lie  found  mtematlonal  tensions  some- 
what relaxed  and  the  fear  of  war  leaaened. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  his  measage  was 
that  dealing  with  the  Ideological  conflict  be- 
tween Russia's  eastern  bloc  and  the  Am0l- 
can-led  western  bloc. 

Insofar  as  anybody  can.  Mr.  Lie  Is  sMe  to 
approach  that  conflict  impartially.  By  the 
terms  of  the  UN  Charter,  he  and  his  staff  are 
forbidden  to  seek  or  receive  Instructions  from 
any  government.  They  are  responsible  to  the 
UN  organization  and  to  nobody  else. 

Let  us  listen,  then,  to  the  thoughts  of  an 
tmeasy  bystander  in  the  cold  war. 

It  Is  "Trygve  Lie's  opinion  that  the  ideo- 
logical conflict  between  East  and  West  Is 
not  the  one  great  issue  of  our  times.  He 
believes  there  are  at  least  two  other  develop- 
ments of  first  importance:  (1)  the  rise  of 
millions  in  Asia  and  Africa  from  a  position 
of  dependency  toward  a  poeition  of  equality; 
and  (2)  the  growing  strength  of  the  move- 
ment to  extend  the  obeervance  of  human 
rights  everywhere  In  the  world. 

•*If  the  Importance  of  these  developments 
were  correctly  assessed."  says  Mr.  Lie,  "I 
believe  that  the  world  would  find  it  poesible 
to  approach  the  present  East -West  dillUnil- 
tiea  with  less  hysteria,  for  they  would  be 
more  easily  seen  In  their  true  perspective. 

"I  beUeve  that  the  rise  of  dependent  peo- 
ples and  the  human-rights  movement  will. 
In  the  long  run,  have  far  more  significance 
and  give  rise  to  greater  events  In  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  centxiry  than  will  the 
present  Ideological  struggle.     •     •     • 

"The  days  of  dependency  or  inferior 
status  are  fast  coming  V)  an  end  In  Asia.  Ita 
peoples  are  the  inheritors  of  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  cultures;  they  are  building 
their  ovm  new  worlds  on  the  foundations 
ot  the  old.  •  •  •  The  idea  that  aU  this 
vast  diversity  of  ancient  peofdea  stirring  to 
new  life  and  power  could  ever  become  the 
mere  reflection  of  any  form  of  society  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world  Is  tinreallstic" 

What  Trygve  Lie  Is  saying  to  Russia  and 
the  United  States  may  be  para(Arased  in 
thla  way: 

"Tou  two  great  powers  have  been  behaving 
as  If  your  ideological  rivalry  would  settle 
the  fate  of  the  world.     It  wont. 

"Tou  have  been  conducting  yotir  national 
policies  solely  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
your  own  power  positions:  but  your  own  ul- 
timate safety  lies  in  strengthening  the  po- 
sition of  a  universal  world  organization. 

"The  world  of  the  future  is  not  going  to 
be  a  Conununlst  wtn'ld.  for  the  idea  of  hu- 
man rights  is  gaining  ground  everywhere.  It 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  capitalist -democratic 
world,  for  the  emerging  peoples  of  the  East 
will  insist  on  building  their  own  lives  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ctiltural  patterns. 

"The  time  has  come  tar  both  great  powers 
to  team  to  live  together  in  the  same  world — 
a  dl»eise  world  on  which  neither  can  Impose 
Ita  own  system. 

"A  vrar  between  the  two  ideologies  would 
result  In  the  destruction  of  both.  In  a  world 
governed  solely  by  the  politics  of  power,  both 
Boaala  and  the  United  States  would  ultl- 
Biately  be  outdaaaed  by  the  growing  atrmgith 
at  the  rolntital  peoptaa. 

"Both,  therefore,  have  an  Interest  In  build- 
ing now  a  wcwld  governed  by  law.  Both, 
therefore,  should  make  the  United  Nations 
the  cornerstone  of  their  foreign  poUdes." 

What  the  application  of  this  principle 
might  maaa  it  w^l  Uluatrated  by  the  caaa 
of  Italy's  fbrmer  coloptea. 

Three  years  ago  the  United  States  proposed 
that  these  colonies  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  for  administration  tmtU  th^r 


peoplee  ahould  be  ready  for  self-goremment. 
At  that  time.  Ruasla.  flexing  iu  muacles.  waa 
trying  to  grab  00  eocne  of  the  cokmlea  for 

itself. 

As  the  cold  war  intenalfled.  our  Govern- 
ment changed  Ita  poaltion.  In  the  General 
Assembly  this  year  we  supported  a  plan  to 
parcel  out  the  colonies  among  Britain.  France. 
and  Italy. 

This  plan  wax  defeated  in  the  Assembly. 
It  was  defeated,  not  by  Russia,  but  by  the 
Asiatic  and  Middle  ITaslnrn  nattona  which  are 
only  Just  etneigiiig  from  coJonlal  depend- 
ence themselves.  They  wanted  Italy's  former 
colonies  to  have  the  same  chance  at  freedom. 

Trygve  Lie  says  the  United  States  was  right 
the  first  time.  He  wotild  turn  over  the  Italian 
colonies  neither  to  East  nor  West,  but  to  the 
UN — snd  thereby,  to  the  native  peoples  them- 
selves. Thus  one  dlsputo  In  the  cold  war 
would  be  settled  without  strategic  advantage 
for  either  party,  and  at  the  aame  time  the 
United  Nations  wotild  be  strengthened  in 
the  eyes  of  the  colonial  peoples  whose  opinion 
of  It  may  some  day  make  the  dlflerence  be- 
tween world  chaos  and  world  law. 

It  is  a  simple  but  profound  principle,  thla 
idea  of  giving  first  priority  to  the  interest  of 
the  UN  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  organisation  was  founded  In  such 
high  hopes.  Some  of  those  hopes  might  be 
recaptured  if  out  of  the  cold  war  there  should 
emerge  the  statesmanship  and  the  will  for 
peace  that  would  reestablish  the  principle. 


Tke  Nortk  AtUntk  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaAoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  since  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
Atlantic  Pact  I  have  received  a  great  vol- 
ume of  mail — a  nice  mixture  of  bouquets 
and  brickbats.  One  of  the  letters  goes 
a  few  years  back  in  history  for  the  basis 
for  a  conclusion  that  is  interesting  and 
pertinent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcotj), 
as  follows: 

RocKT  Foas.  Cou3.,  July  22.  1949. 
Hon.  EDvmr  C.  Johnsow, 

S^aator    from    Colorado,    Senate    Ofice 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Sot.  About  30  years  ago  I  aat  in  Tte- 
mont  Temple  in  Boston.  The  occasion  was 
a  meeting  of  Senators  Borah.  Beverldge.  and 
Thomas  of  Colorado.  The  subject  was  tha 
League  of  Nationa. 

With  mastertvu  oratory  Borah  and  Bev- 
eridge  dlaenaaed  the  covenant.  Lastly. 
ThaoBas  got  up  and  tn  language  we  could 
all  understand,  dissected  it  article  by  article. 
Lastly,  in  discussing  article  10  of  that  doc- 
ument, he  said  "All  I  am  politically  I  owe  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  but  far  above  that  is 
my  duty  to  my  country.  They  say  article  10 
does  not  nssan  what  tt  says.  My  experience 
as  a  lawyer  is  that  there  is  nothing  so  wrong 
aa  an  article  that  does  not  mean  what  it  says 
oar  infa"s.  I  hope  my  country  will  live  up  to 
what  she  signs  but  that  she  will  be  careful 


I  finished,  a  well-dressed  man 
in  the  fn»it  of  the  audience  stood  up  facing 
the  rest  and  said.  "Let  us  give  three  cheers 
for  Colorado."     The  applause  wss  deafen  tag. 
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vtth  prVte.     r  can 
■■■■lor.  Mmm  «•  «c»in  aweUatf  wtth 
whMi  «•  WW  InfnrBMd  of  your  vote.    Odo- 
fratul«Uoiis  lUMl  best 


m.BLon.  H  Dl 


S«USli«rt 


KXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


m  THE  flBNATS  OP  THS  VHTTJtD  8TATIS 

Mondav.  AuQust  15  {legislative  dot  of 
Thursday.  June  2  > .  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Rscoao  a  very  splendid  editorial  en- 
tltleo  "Sold  Short. "  publLhed  in  the 
August  1M9.  Issue  of  tbe  mafcaiina 
Partners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  or<:ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«o. 
as  follows: 

9oLB  exorr 

Tb*  Amcrtean  biwIrnMunn  baa  done  a 
marvelous  Job  In  aelUng  Um  AmcHcan  people 
Um  prodiicU  of  fr«e  enterprlM.  Take  the 
autotttoblle,  for  Uistaxice — who  would  bave 
bcilrved  It  |tnaa1hto  to  aell  tbia  ooe  prcxiuct 
to  practically  every  tliircl  peraon  In  the 
Unltad  flUU«a?  Tea.  and  who  vould  bave 
bellCTcd  It  poaalble  to  Install  a  bathtub  La 
the  borne  of  almoet  every  Anterican?  Or  a 
radio  in  practically  every  room  In  every 
home'*  But  tuch  Is  the  accomplishment  of 
American  buslneas  leadership — through  a 
tntfy  apactaealar  joto  of  selling. 


foe  thlapartlcular  achievement  the  busi- 
ov  tkis  eoontry  are  to  be  roundly 
la  another  selling 
job  mx  which  theae  aama  buatnaaamen  can 
dalm  but  leant  sucoaas.  T^ey  are  not  prop- 
erly selling  the  system  that  makes  poaalble 
tb*  outlet  for  their  produeta.  Tbey  are  not 
~"      f^««< 


a  nLMSC  rsatraa 
This  btaBk  In  the  total  picture  la  not  one 
'  to  aklp  ovsr  UfbUy.     It  Is  one 
aMcntlon — tf   we 
to  waka  op  tomm  iMralng  axul  Ond 
that  we  have  ail  baen  "sold  short.** 

Oo  to  jour  radio  today — or  any  day — and 
tWM  til  on  a  debate  on  any  subject  aflecUac 
our  eeoBOmj.  Listen  carefully  and  before 
very  kMg  fou  will  begin  to  appreclau  the 
nattirc  of  oar  praacat  parU. 

Taka.  tor  WWipls.  tba  subjact  of  aoeUHasd 
medicine — a  topic  which  Is  balBf  ganerally 
auwl  theaa  days  over  the  radio  and  from 
the  public  platform.  Invariably  you  will 
find  the  spaafcsr  who  supports  stata  aaadl- 
clne  to  be  not  oaly  a  mastar  of  oratory,  but 
a  maatcr  of  statlstlea  as  well— in  short,  you 
will  tnd  him  a  oMatar  at  the  art  of  dlatortlng 
tba  truth  Uapaaalvaly.  At  tba  paycbol<Jcieal 
aKMBMit.  ha  wm  ralae  bla  voloa  and  rattle  off 
a  itelBS  og  pbcmy  llguraa.  "In  the  year  IMS 
aUMM."  ha  may  daelaUa.  "gJMjgi  paraooa 
lost  tbalr  Uvea  bacauaa  ot  Inartaquala  madl 
eal  aaca."  flare,  ha  would  give  his  audlanea 
to  oaiiiMlaBd.  Is  postuva  proof  that  pnvau 
■  •  Il»l«l  ifcOMlrt  be  abulUhad  in  favor  ot  that 
whlaH  la  Oa»wiiiiii  nt»run. 

mm  oppMMtt.  VBuaUy  iiiiwipHliil  wtth  the 
tnia  faala  Mril  flfursa.  la  lafft  balplam  at  tba 
tor  want  of  eSactlva  wguasant. 
tba  American   radio 

og  iba  statiattea  aad  ar« 
laellaad  to  baltava  the  worda  ot  the  leftlat 
"■lailsiliilaa  " 


Btainaaa.  tf  ft  Is  to  do  an  eflbctlve  Job  In 
Ita  effort  to  retain  tba  free-entarprtaa  syatam. 
had  better  wake  up  to  the  reallsatloa — and 
qiBi  thai  debating  today  la  a  rmalnsas. 
aad  oaa  og  ipactaMita.  Men  for  this  job 
abould  ba  salsctid  laaa  out  of  deference  for 
tbalr  praatlga  as  boatnam  leaders  and  more 
out  of  raapect  for  tbalr  ability  to  debate  an 

00  lU  mertu  with  argument  that  will 
tba  tast  under  any  and  all  condltlona. 

1  a  great  bualneaa  executive  Is  one  thing. 
but  balng  a  sound  economist  with  the  ability 
to  put  tba  truth  acroea  la  quite  another. 

WHOLB  araer  it  aa  told 

The  proponents  of  coaBmnalatlc  doctrine — 
or  or  aodallam.  aa  the  stepping  stone  to  Red 
power — know  vary  well  that  they  are  selling 
Intanglblea.  They  bave  no  real  samples  of 
their  bill  of  goods  and  miut  therefore  resort 
to  uickery  If  they  would  put  their  sales  talk 
across.  And  chief  among  the  tricks  thtu 
used  Is  the  Introduction  of  phony  statistics. 
Such  flgxires  are  quite  effective,  becauae.  un- 
less they  can  be  dlsproven  the  moment  they 
are  presented,  they  are  likely  to  be  swallowed 
by  the  audience  as  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth 

It's  about  time  these  phony  statisticians 
were  challenged  every  time  they  make  an 
utterance.  For  Itutance.  a  speaker  for  the 
left  will  boldly  toes  In  the  statement  that, 
"according  to  statistics,  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion have  risen  ?5  percent  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  -  What  he  falls  to  tell  hU  au- 
dience Is  that,  according  to  further  statistics, 
the  population  of  this  Nation,  over  the  same 
period  of  |:far8.  has  Increased  by  50  percent — 
hence,  that  what  actually  has  taken  place 
is  a  reductla|i  in  poverty,  not  an  Jncreare. 

In  this  Inktanoe.  as  In  every  other.  It  is 
necessary  onl^  to  present  the  total  picture 
to  expose  the /fraud  of  leftist  tlgxires. 

The  Communists  have  schools  where  their 
speakers  are  iralned  in  the  art  of  deceptive 
argument,  ao  as  to  make  easier  the  sale  of 
their  phony 'bill  of  goods.     This  being  the 
case,  doesnt  It  seem  reasonable  that  we  who 
believe  In  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
our  American  way  of  life  should  be  at  equal 
pains  to  sell   these  tangibles?     Against  the 
intangibles  offered   by   the  competition,   we 
have  a  bulging  saaapla  case.     Ours  to  hold 
forth  and  daaMsaalrata  la  a  whole  array  of 
human  righu  which  have  functioned  to  de- 
liver  us  the   highest   standard  of   living   yet 
known    to    man,    which    function    today    aa 
well  aa  ever  before,  and  which  are  ours  to 
use    and    to    exercise    under    constitutional 
guaranty      Here  is  our  official  stock  In  trade 
which,  with  proved  performance  to  back  our 
claims  for  It.  brooks  no  reaaonable  competi- 
tion— let  alone  competition  from  the  dream 
world  of  the  Muaoovttes.     Alt  we  need  today 
la  a  oorpa  of  well -trained  and  fluent  sales- 


DtKATioMsi.  rscxunaa  mi 

I  therefore  stiggest  that  all  agencies  In- 
tarasted  In  preaervlng  our  American  frea- 
enterprlae  system  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
tt'a  about  time  they,  too.  had  achooU  for 
training  apaakara  to  eof  wtth  the  ahananl- 
gana  of  thalr  oppiaata.  Otvan  the  proper 
educational  facilities,  plus  adequau  train- 
ing programa.  such  speakers  would  go  forth 
prepared  to  challenge  at  every  turn  the  ora- 
torleal  mancuvera.  the  statutlcal  gymnaa- 
tl«a  of  tbalr  opponents— whether  before  a 
mlcropbotia.  from  a  public  platform,  or  in 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  converaatlon  on 
tha  street. 

Unless  such  an  edtMatlasal  program  be  set 
up  ImmedUtely.  the  life  of  free  enterprise 
on  thaaa  aborea  will  be  strictly  limited.  For 
wa  bar*  in  tba  Ualtsd  Sutas  are  being  baa- 
dtad  aaaetly  aa  were  the  paopla  of  tiM  vaa- 
qmabad  aatclllte  natlooa  wboae  loyaUat 
leaders  wsra  at  no  tlaaa  aqutppad  to 
with  their  oppoaanta. 


This  to  too  serlotis  a  matter  to  be  taken 
llfbUy.  It's  later  than  we  think.  Unleaa 
wa  act  now.  we  may  all  wake  op  some  morn- 
ing (and  it  wont  be  a  fine  one.  either)  to 
find  that  our  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise has  been  sold  short. 
Frankly  yours. 

ICstraics  R  Pasmu,  Edtfof. 


iai  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C  GATHINGS 

or  AKKAN'AS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  memorial 
address  by  L.  H.  McDanlel,  M.  D..  given 
at  the  annual  session  of  the  Arkansas 
Medical  Society.  April  15,  1949: 

Another  year  haa  passed  since  our  me- 
morial ^rvlces  12  months  ago  when  we  paid 
our  humble  and  heart-felt  raapecU  to  those 
physicians  of  our  group  who  had  responded 
to  that  eternal  summons  that  knows  no  rc- 
fuaals  and  accepts  no  delays — another  year 
with  lt£  sunshine  and  Its  shadows,  its 
laughtar  and  its  tears.  Its  sowing  and  Ita 
reaping.  Its  cradle  songs  and  funeral  hymns 
haa  passed,  bringing  each  one  of  us  here 
today  nearer  the  fateful  hour  when  we,  too, 
win  join  that  lamented  group  of  honored 
phyaiciana  and  brothera  In  the  profesalon 
whoae  names  our  good  President-elect  haa 
just  read  to  you.  Surely  the  few  moments 
we  ponder  on  the  lives,  the  accomplishments, 
and  the  achievements  of  that  group  whose 
earthly  endeavors  have  been  laid  down— leav- 
ing us  the  memories  of  those  lives  of  service 
to  their  fellow  man  or  recollections  of  their 
tendemrsa  to  those  In  pain  or  dlstreas — 
surely.  I  say,  thoae  momenu  spent  in  the 
reverence  and  honor  of  our  departed  brrjthers 
are  momenu  that  should  be  cheruhed  lur- 
ever. 

That  textbook  of  the  ChrlstUn  religion 
which  we  call  the  New  Testament  refers  to 
one  of  iu  writers  as  "The  Beloved  Phvslclan.- 
Most  physicians  could  still  be  designated  by 
that  title  even  duHng  their  active  Uvea.  And 
though  the  community  takes  them  and  their 
services  as  matters  of  course,  when  death  re- 
moves tliem  from  this  eurthly  scen^  they  ara 
then  viewed  In  a  dearer  light,  and  to  them 
then  la  applied  tiM  greatest  of  aU  tit  lea.  "Be- 
loved." 

It  waa  said  of  Him  whom  millions  called 
Saviour  that  He  saved  others,  ntmsslf  Ha 
could  not  save.  Tbeaa  same  words.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  may  ba  apafcao  of  the  beloved 
physicians  whom  we  memorallxe  today.  The 
list  as  read  by  our  Prealdent-alect  ahows 
that  Death  has  not  been  Idle  this  paat  year. 
We  rejoice  that  the  auxiliary  has  very  few 
men- Iters  to  include  In  our  eulo^  today.  In 
a  way  that  goes  to  show  that  the  good  wlvea 
are  spared  some  of  the  worries  and  hardahlpa 
that  take  their  toU  of  our  physlclana.  In 
the  performance  of  theU-  duties  they  were 
unable  to  save  themselves  from  long  hours, 
physical  wearlneaa.  mental  anxiety  and  other 
exactions  which  many  man  aacape.  But  be- 
cauae they  did  not  seek  to  save  themaalvaa. 
othars  ware  aavcd. 

Tbaae  departed  physlclana  whom  we  ma- 
morlallas  today  exhtbltsd  aa  UtUe  eg  tba  da- 
fecu  of  their  envUonmant  and  aa  much  of 
iU  vlrtuee  aa  any  group  of  men  we  could  And. 
They  had  the  kind  of  generosity  which  asaiH 
to  thrive  among  men  who  practice  an  art 
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and  not  among  men  who  drive  bargains. 
They  had  discretion  tested  by  the  keeping 
of  a  thousand  secrets.  They  had  a  tact  which 
developed  out  of  many  embarrasaments. 
Their  cheerfulness  brought  courage  to  the 
sick  room  even  when  they  could  not  bring 
healing. 

They  knew  the  rich  aa  well  as  the  poor,  and 
they  did  not  truckle  to  the  one  nor  spurn  the 
other.  They  knew  the  people  called  good 
and  the  people  who  were  called  bad.  and 
their  penetrating  eyes  saw  more  than  mere 
anatomy.  They  saw  how  vice  and  virtue 
Intertwine,  how  the  bold  are  often  weak,  and 
ths  meek  are  often  strong  and  courageous. 
For  all  alike,  they  had  compaaslon.  They 
Bax  and  realized  that  their  mission  was  not 
to  condemn  but  to  serve. 

They  were  "ijeloved"  physicians  because 
men  and  women  climg  to  them  as  tbey  drew 
back  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

"And  they  held  the  trembling  hands. 
And  kept  fear  at  bay  and  faith  alive. 
They  watched  while  others  slept. 
They  held  their  tears  while  others  wept; 
With  nerves  as  true  as  tempered  steel 
They  felt,  vet  dared  not  seem  to  feel; 
With  steady  hands  that  dared  not  quake 
They  played  the  game,  wtth  life  the  stake. 
While  others  engaged  in  petty  strife 
Theirs  was  the  vrar  of  Death  and  Life. 
They  gave  to  the  new-borne  babe  its  breath. 
They   folded    the   hands    growing   cold    in 

death 
Ah!     Death,  that  ruthless  foe  which  they 

had  to  meet. 
A  foe  that  knows  no  full  defeat. 
But  makes  a  seeming  retreat  today 
And  returns  tomorrow  to  the  fray." 

As  we  look  back  today  upon  our  comrades 
1-i  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  search  cur 
minrt^  lor  words  and  figures  of  speech  to 
voice  otir  appreciation  of  them,  we  discover 
that  we  are  quite  indifferent  to  externals. 
It  matters  not  so  much  with  us  whether  their 
faces  still  were  fair,  or  "lined  and  grayed  to 
mark  th?  slipping  years!"  Our  interest  lays 
hold  on  their  honesty  and  dignity  with  which 
they  graced  our  profession. 

•"They     made     the     crooked     straight     and 
healed  old  sores; 
They  made  the  blind  to  see.  the  wotmded 
clean  and  whole. 
Fears  fled.  hop>e  came  wherever  they  touched 
the  doors. 
To  serve  their  suffering  fellow  men  was  aim 
and  end  and  goal." 

We  honor  otirselves  today,  even  more  than 
we  honor  our  departed  fellov-physicians, 
when  we  make  a  place  in  our  program  for 
this  tribute  to  their  memory.  In  a  very  real 
way  we  have  entered  into  their  labors  and 
our  service  to  mankind  is  strengthened  be- 
cause they  lived. 

Frori\  the  Castle  Rock  which  dominates 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  four  buglers  blow  the 
last  post  at  the  sunret  of  every  day.  As  you 
know,  the  last  post  In  the  British  Army  Is 
equivalent  to  our  taps.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  In  ardent  timea  it  was  cxistomary 
for  five  btiglers  to  blow  the  last  post.  But  on 
a  March  end  long  ago  one  of  the  buglers 
was  murdered,  and  since  that  day  the  bu- 
gtars  have  been  limited  to  four.  And  there 
Is  a  sort  of  half  iMllef  among  Ldinbiu^hers 
that  on  every  March  31.  when  the  last  notes 
of  the  four  buglers  have  died  away,  listeners 
In  quiet  places,  if  their  hearts  are  quiet, 
and  their  minds  are  receptive,  can  hear  the 
faint,  far-off  notes  of  the  fifth  bugler  sound- 
ing as  of  old.  This,  of  course,  is  a  tender 
fancy,  but  it  Illustrates  a  noble  truth,  name- 
ly, that  from  the  Castle  Rock  of  our  pro- 
IbMlaii  there  are  vanished  buglers  calling. 
Ah.  my  friends,  as  I  listen  I  fancy  that  I 
hear  each  of  those  vanished  buglers  we  honor 
today  In  thU  memorial  awvice.  sounding  the 
clarion  call— distaat.  yaa,  but  still  so  dis- 
tinct— for  us  to  carry  on  the  fight  against 
human  diaeaae  and  htiman  misery.    Ah.  my 


friends,  does  not  that  distant  note  coma 
from  Frank  Vlnsonhaler,  O.  W.  Warren.  C. 
W.  Garrison.  Turner  Wooten.  Sid  Wolfer- 
man.  A.  G.  Henderson,  Ira  Ellis.  J.  L.  Baird. 
Edward  C  McDaniel,  Thad  Cothem.  R.  H. 
T.  Mann.  Sam  Tompson.  Val  Parmley,  C.  M. 
Lutterloh,  W.  H.  Bathurst,  Morgan  Smith. 
J.  T.  Altman  and  many  others  Just  as  de- 
serving who  are  not  mentioned  for  lack  of 
time — that  group  of  men  who  answered  the 
call  of  duty  to  ptalace  and  hovel  alike — that 
group  of  men  who  heard  secrets  and  confes- 
sions not  breathed  to  other  mortals — that 
group  of  men  vfho  were  so  often  called  upon 
to  whisper  consolation  to  some  poor  suffering 
soul  on  the  brink  of  this  earthly  silence — 
that  group  of  men  who  were  trusted  with 
everything  mortal  that  this  life  affords — 
that  group  of  men  who  labored  throtjgh  love 
under  a  system  we  know  as  medical  ethics, 
the  ideals  of  which  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
organization,  religious  or  otherwise — that 
system  which  In  Its  ultimate  analysis  Is  but 
a  continuation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
by  the  Great  Physician — that  One  who  ever 
directs  the  internist's  diagnosis  or  the  sur- 
geon's hand. 

Several  months  ago,  1  was  present  during 
a  serious  operation  in  St.  Bernards  Hospital 
In  my  neighboring  town  of  Jonesboro.  Near 
the  climax  of  the  operation  the  skillful  stir- 
geon  temporarily  lifted  his  eyes  to  a  large 
plaque  hanging  over  the  entrance  into  the 
operating  room.  After  4  or  5  seconds  a 
new  light  of  confidence  seemed  to  radiate 
from  the  face  of  that  Christian  gentleman — 
your  present  State  president — and  he  went 
on  and  rapidly  completed  the  successful 
operation.  The  poem  on  that  plaque  has 
made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  my 
mind  and  heart — and  I  have  had  the  sisters 
duplicate  that  plaque  many  times  as  gifts 
to  my  physician-friends,  i  am  sure  they 
would  duplicate  it  for  any  of  you.  May  I  now 
quote  that  poem  entitled  "The  Physician's 
Prayer": 

"Lord,  Thou  on  earth  didst  minister 

To  those  who  helpless  lay. 
In  pain  and  weakness  hear  me  now 

As  unto  Thee  I  pray. 
Give  to  mine  eyes  the  power  to  see 

The  hidden  source  of  111. 
Give  to  my  hand  the  healing  touch 

The  throb  of  pain  to  still. 
Grant  that  mine  ears  be  swift  to  bear 

The  cry  of  those  in  pain; 
Give  tn  my  tongue  the  words  that  bring 

Ccanfort  and  strength  again. 
Fill  Thou  my  heart  with  tenderness. 

My  brain  with  wisdom  true. 
And  when  in  weariness  I  alnk. 

Strengthen  Thou  me  anew. 
So   in  Thy   footsteps  may  I   tread. 

Strong  In   Thy  strengUi    always. 
So  may  I  do  Thy  blessed  arork 

And  praise  Thee  all  my  day»." 

George  Eliot,  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
gives  the  legend  of  St.  Ogg.  Ogg  was  a 
boatman  who  gained  a  scant  living  by  carry- 
ing passengers  across  the  River  Floss.  One 
evening  when  the  winds  and  waves  were 
high,  there  sat  moaning  on  the  rtver's  bank 
a  woman  with  a  child  In  her  arms.  She  was 
clad  In  rags,  and  there  was  a  worn  and  hag- 
gard look  on  her  face.  She  begged  to  be 
ro-ared  across  the  river.  Others  bade  h«r  wait 
till  morning,  and  asked  her  why  she  desired 
to  cross.  Ogg  came  to  her  and  said.  "I  will 
ferry  thee  across,  thy  need  Is  most  urgent 
and  thy  heart  above  all  desires  It."  Battling 
with  all  of  his  power  against  the  wind  and 
waves,  he  ferried  her  across.  As  she  stepped 
ashore,  her  rags  were  changed  Into  a  robe  of 
flowing  white,  her  face  became  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  her  brow  vras  hallowed  with  a 
light.  like  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  until 
it  cast  a  silvery  light  upon  the  water. 

She  said.  "Ogg.  thou  are  blessed  In  that 
thou  didst  not  question  tha  baart's  need,  but 
smlttan  wHh  ptty  and  dklst  straightway 


relieve  the  same;  henceforth  whosoever  steps 
Into  thy  boat  shall  be  In  no  peril  from  the 
storm,  and  when  it  puts  forth  to  rescue.  It 
shall  aave  the  Uvea  of  men  and  beast." 
When  the  floods  came  many  arare  saved  by 
the  blessing  on  the  boat. 

The  legend  goes  on :  "When  Ogg's  spirit  aras 
parted  from  his  body,  his  boat  allpped  its 
mooring  at  the  river's  bank  and  went  drift- 
ing rapidly  to  sea  with  the  tide,  tmtil  It  waa 
seen  no  more.  Down  the  years  in  times  at 
stcHm.  a  phantom  boat  might  be  seen  In  the 
river.  At  the  oars  sat  Ogg.  and  In  the  prow 
a  woman  dressed  In  a  robe  of  flowing  white, 
and  aroimd  her  a  halo  of  light,  like  tha 
brightness  of  the  moon,  that  cast  a  silvery 
light  upon  the  water.  As  the  toilers  saw  thla 
vlaion  of  the  phantom  boat  and  the  Madon- 
na.  their  arms  were  made  strong  and  their 
hearts  brave  for  the  work  of  rescue."  I  love 
to  compare  the  every-day  general  practi- 
tioner with  his  heart  of  gold,  those  departed 
physicians  we  honor  today.  If  you  please,  to 
the  good  St.  Ogg. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  noted  actor  in  Lon- 
don, En^and,  was  retiring  after  a  number 
of  years  of  great  popularity  on  the  stage  and 
radio.  He  was  beloved  and  admired  by  all 
in  that  country  who  had  heard  him  or  seen 
him  In  action.  On  the  eve  of  his  retirement 
a  huge  banquet  was  given  In  his  honor  at  the 
largest  hotel  in  London  and  a  great  throng 
had  gathered  to  pay  him  honor.  He  was  at- 
tempting to  thank  those  assembled  for  their 
presence  in  honoring  him  and  was  contin- 
ually being  InterYupted  by  those  In  the  au- 
dience with  the  request  that  he  again  recite 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  It  seems  that  he 
had  been  noted  for  his  rendition  of  thla 
Psalm  on  the  stage  and  radio  chi  numerous 
occasions.  I  would  compare  him  with  the 
noted  actor  In  this  cotmtry,  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  who  has  on  so  many  occasions  played 
the  part  of  Scrooge  In  the  beautiful  play, 
"A  Christmas  Carol,"  or  our  oam  Dr.  Willla 
Mock.  If  you  please. 

Finally  the  actor  stopped  what  he  waa 
saying  and  told  the  group  that  he  would 
again  recite  the  Psalm  for  them  If,  following 
his  recitation,  they  would  listen  to  hia  old 
minister  friend,  who  was  sested  at  his  right 
at  the  table,  give  his  rendition  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm.  With  this  understanding,  tha 
actor,  with  all  the  ability  he  posseased 
through  his  years  of  experience,  started  with, 
•"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 
Be  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  green  pastures : 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters:  Ha 
restoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  tha 
Shadow  of  Death.  I  wUl  fear  no  evU — "  and 
so  on  through  the  Psalm.  When  he  had 
finished  there  was  thunderous  applause  that 
lasted  for  minutes,  and  finally  the  actor  raised 
his  hand  to  quiet  the  group  and  said.  "Re- 
member now.  you  were  to  hear  the  Psalm  re- 
cited by  my  old  minister  frtend.  It  was  ba 
who  taught  me  the  Psalm,  who  baptized  me, 
and  although  I  feel  that  I  have  not  lived  up 
to  all  that  he  haa  taught  me,  I  give  him  credit 
for  much  of  my  success  In  life.  Listen  now 
to  him." 

The  old  minister  was  very  feeble  with  tha 
weight  of  many  years,  and  with  a  cracked 
voice  that  was  In  direct  contrast  to  tha 
melodious  voice  of  the  actor,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  mlcn^Aone  of  the  public  addreas 
system  and  started  the  Psalm:  "The  Lord  Is 
my  shepherd.  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  In  green  pastures:  He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  stUl  waters:  He  restoreth  my 
soul:  He  leadeth  me  In  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  His  name's  sake.  Tea  though 
I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death.  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me:  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  In  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies.  Thou  anotntest 
my  head  with  oil:  my  cup  rtmneth  a^vr." 
The  nund  of  the  old  gentleman  wavered.    In 
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of  tlM  taot  thM  b*  bMl  rwtied  tb* 
tf  tttmm,  tlM  last  !tn« 
IM  ma  not  perturbed. 
•  aall*  on  bU  face  that  radiated 
■•  w«nt  back  and  picked  up  th« 
•entcnce  aixJ  then  fiaiabed  with. 
iy.  foodneaa  atid  merry  aball  foUow  me 
•n  tiM  days  of  my  life :  and  I  wUl  dwcU  in  tlM 
of  th«  Lord  tonrmr."  Wh«n  b«  bad 
there  waa  do  applatiaa.  There  was 
a  reTTenca  of  sUance.  It  was  aa 
IB  aDfaft  bad  wblapvad  in  the  ear 
of  an  pnaaat^  **Do  not  appland.  This  u  too 
rwvtrmt  a  tlma  to  applaud."  After  a  lonff 
tba  actor  went  to  the  micropbooa 
'How,  my  friends,  do  you  under- 
why  I  wanted  my  minister  friend  to 
you  the  Twenty-third  Paalm?  I  knew 
tba  naina — he  knew  the  Shepherd." 

My  frtanda.  It  is  my  belief  and  my  prayer 
tbat  aaeb  ena  of  tboae  lamented  physicians 
•a  Mowrn  today— those  "departed  buglers." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TZZAS 

Df  THK  HOUSE  OP  BXPBMBrrATTVXS 

Mondaw.  Auffust  IS,  1949 

Mr.  BECXWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude la  the  CcMMUHKWAL  Rxcou  an 
brtkJe  which  appeared  In  the  Washmg- 
tOD  Post  this  momifw.  August  15,  1949: 

iMAWmmMYlUM  POTSTO  PtKB  SUITUaT  TorPKD 

•66,000.000  m  Otn  Comrrr 
(This  Is   th*   first  of  a  sartaa  of  artldea 
CO   the  Oovemment's   potato  price-support 
program.) 

(By  John  W.  Ball) 
»os    IflLS,    MAiirs.    August    14— Uncle 
poored  more  than  $«S.0004M>0  Into  thU 
•■•  MBtne  Oounty.  Aroostook,  laat  year  to 
"  "  op  tha  prlee  of  pouUMs. 

» mtwo,  nayba  more,  Aroostook  County 
Wntmiu  got  Oovemnaot  cheeks  of 
bair  a  million  dollars  apiece  for  tbslr 
1646  crop.  A  doaeo  or  so  got  oaora  than 
•IMMOaaeh. 

Ifewall  Smith  of  Ashland.  Maine,  and 
Francis  Raardon  of  Charlestown.  Mass.,  a 
waaltby  Mettmm  fleod  broker,  partners  in  the 
MtlomBmd  Potato  Orowers  at  Ashlsnd.  sold 
66  pevesnt  of  their  crop  to  the  Oovcrnment 


of  9ort   Fairfield   got   around 

•4M.000.  Oam  at  tba  Maad  flrma.  Waltar  M. 
Baad  4k  8ona.  sold  about  66064160  worth  to  tba 
dOTamraent.  while  Saod  Brothers.  Inc..  of 
Vbieb  Walter  M.  Bead  li  a  stoefchoUlsr  wttb 
bla  two  brothers,  sold  6336.000  worth. 

Tbe  Ute  Harold  8.  Marks  of  Umestone 
(ba  waa  stricken  with  a  faul  heart  attack  a 
few  weeks  ago)  sold  irrfl.ooo  worth  of  po- 
tatoaa  to  tba  prlee-support  progran. 

9ttm  am  aoSM  other  estunatea: 

■  ululpll  Mar.  Vai»  Buren,  Maine,  get  about 
6316i)00  for  90  peiowt  nt  bte  erop. 

Parent  Broa.  of  Va»  mtnu.  fvm  leas  than 
6900.000   for  to  paraaot  of   their   harvest. 

Idward  Bdmuada.  Jr  .  operator  of  tbe  faniM 
ot  hU  late  father-in-law,  c.  A.  Powers  of 
Part  Patrflaid.  6176,000  for  half  of  bM  _ 

F.  R.  TatalMag  of  lastoo.  6116j660  lor 
third  of  bla  harvast. 

Frad  S.  Pallatlar  of  Po     Kent.  61C>jeo. 

Paul  and  Adrian  Marquis  of  ff^Mt  Kant, 
6100.000  for  half  tbalr  ciup. 

The  1640  OMMUa  ILud  Arooatook  County's 
population  at  MJMOl  Wartlaaa  growtb  plus 
other  attractlOBa  baa  raiaed  tbla  to  an  eaU- 
MQ^HO  today.    Ooe  ot  the  greatest  of 


tbeae  otbar  a6te wiHimm  Ii  diKlnff  potatoes, 
whleb  oenaapaadi  M  BbaBslal  rettim  to  dig- 
ging gold  In  the  BoHMalaka  lode. 

In  the  year  endlag  Jua  60.  tba  Ocnunodlty 
Credit  Corporatioo  bought  667.063.600  wortb 
of  the  1646  crop  poUtoaa,  virtually  all  in 
this  one  county. 

Thtis  the  OoTcmment  paid  about  40  rents 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  46 
Btates  Into  this  one  northern  Maine  county 
to  bold  up  the  price  of  potatoes.  Those  psy- 
ments  amounted  to  about  6070  for  every  per- 
son In  the  county. 

ciZTT  psacurr  or  sirratx  caov 

The  Oovemmcnt  bought  25.013.500  100- 
pound  sacks  or  about  60  percent  of  the  en- 
tire crop. 

Of  tbe  6416  ooBuncreial  potato  growers 
(tboae  growing  3  acrsa  or  more)  4.603  quali- 
fied for  price  support.  To  qualify  they  had 
to  pay.  by  August  1, 1  cent  for  each  100  pounds 
on  which  they  wanted  price  support. 

The  average  Oovemment  payment  to  each 
potato  farm  in  tbe  8Ute  eligible  for  price 
support  was  Just  a  trifle  leas  than  615.000. 

The  scheme  was  dtsigned  to  bold  up  potato 
prtoea.     It  worked. 

In  June  tbe  average  retail  price  of  potatoes 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Iconomios,  reached  the 
highest  peacetime  figure  known.  Ninety- 
three  and  six-tenths  cents  a  peck  or  mora 
than  0  cents  a  pound. 

Aroostook  OMBty  Is  atXHit  as  far  north  aa 
you  can  get  witbottt  stepping  into  Canada. 
Canada  sturounda  it  on  three  aides.  It  tuui 
a  total  acreage  of  4.300.053  but  only  183 .COO 
were  planted  last  year  in  poUtoes. 

The  take  won't  be  as  great  this  year. 

First,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P. 
Brannan  dropped  ths  prloe-support  level 
from  last  year's  00  percent  oC  parity  to  60 
percent  this  year. 

tcMtAcn   cm   TV/utTT-THan    smo    om-RALr 

PiaCXNT 

Second.  Itelne  growers  have  voted  mark- 
eting sgreemeuU  and  acreage  restrictions. 
ThU  year  the  acreage  was  cut  23  ^  pereant 
below  last  year  or  ttom  196,000  to  lSl/)00 
acres. 

But  the  farmers,  although  obeying  the 
acreage  allotments,  are  squeezing  a  I'ttle. 
Potatoea  are  being  planted  in  rows  about 
seven  inches  apart  instead  of  13.  14.  and  16 
as  In  the  old  days. 

Fsrtlllasf  la  owd  cither  in  greater  voIobm 
or  greater  straagth.  Most  growers  sstimste 
that  thsry  are  liaing  175  pounds  of  fartllKsr 
for  every  100  pounds  used  a  few  yaara  ago. 

Th9  biggest  boon  to  high  yieMa,  several 
told  this  reporter,  haa  been  DOT.  This 
pest  killer,  originally  used  to  kUl  ttM  old- 
fashioned  potato  bug.  has  t>een  death  to  the 
small  aphids.  Tbe  re-nilt  in  yields  has  t>een 
amazing. 

A  number  of  farmers  wlU  harvest  550 
bushels  an  acre  this  year,  barring  any  un- 
foreeeen  calamity  in  the  next  6  weeks  to  3 
months.  Only  blight  or  early  frost  or  some 
other  art  of  Ood  can  keep  this  country  froiB 
having  the  biggest  yield  per  sere  It  ever  knew. 
On  Augtist  1,  the  sverage  yield  In  Mains  was 
officially  sstimated  at  «00  bushels  per  acre, 
up  from  660  laat  year — the  previous  high 
record.  Although  the  planted  acreage  has 
been  cut  23  <^  percent,  the  tot-1  harveat  may 
be  only  10  to  12  percent  below  last  year. 

aaa  wxathbi  iruara 

Although  crop  prospects  hers  are  for  a 
■•V  leeaid  arop,  bad  weather  elsewhere,  par- 
tl«ttlavl7  a  drmigbt  on  Long  laiand,  in  New 
Jersey,  etc .  has  cut  drwn  the  national  yield. 
Perhaps  the  surplus  wUl  be  only  about  half 
that  of  last  year,  or  about  40,000.000  hundred- 
weight.   Tbal  la  ab04>t  M.OOOMB  bwbeU. 

The  support  prlea  wtU  avcri^  about  61  80 
per  huncbedwelght  thU  year  as  against  tan 
last  year.  That  wtU  mean  6Ti.uou.000  this 
year,  compared  wiib  about  6300,ouO,ooo  last 


year.  Added  are  freight  and  dlstrlbutfoa 
eosts,  which  last  year  brought  the  total  coat 
of  the  jHJtato  program  to  more  than  622S.000,- 
000.  That  will  mean  a  total  cost  this  year  ot 
almost  6100.000.000.  Some  people  still  hava 
a  wholesome   respect   for  6100.0C0.000. 

The  amazing  thing  ia  that  Congreee  haa 
held  to  the  potato  program  although  It  has 
been  warned  time  and  again  against  it. 
Not  only  did  former  Secretary  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  Cliktoh  P.  Awnrmow  repeatedly  protest. 
but  his  successor,  Brannan,  also  sounded 
the  warnings.  The  poUto  Industry  Itself 
tirged  that  price  supports  be  cut.  But  Con- 
gress held  tust.  Even  as  late  as  2  weeks  ago 
the  House,  under  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive Aianrr  Goes,  of  IT^neasee,  voted  to  keep 
supports. 
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Df  THE  SBNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Monday,  August  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Saturday  In  the  city  of  (Chicago  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Illi- 
nois, held  Its  annual  convention.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  was  priv- 
ileged to  address  the  group.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  incorporate  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racoto  the  speech  I  made 
upon  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcobo, 
as  follows: 

When  I  rise  to  speak  at  an  American  Legion 
meeting.  I  reall»  very  deeply  the  true  value 
of  my  30  years  of  mem'^^ershlp  in  this  splen- 
did orgsnlzatton.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to 
the  Legion,  because  the  Legion  stands  for  the 
prlndplea  of  good  Americanism— brother- 
hood under  tbe  flag  of  freedom,  a  fair  op- 
portunity for  every  citizen,  and  loyalty  to 
the  fighting  creed  of  patrloU. 

Through  tbees  years  of  struggle  and  prog- 
ram. I  have  been  fort\mate  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Legion. 
You  are  well  aware  of  how  much  I  appreci- 
ated the  horwr  of  serving  for  a  time  as  com- 
mander of  the  niinota  department,  and  tba 
privilege  of  being  national  Judge  advocate  for 
mveral  years.  I  regret  that  my  activitim  as 
a  public  servant  in  Waahington  during  *Ht 
last  14  years  have  kept  m ^  from  pailli  Ipaling 
in  Legion  affairs  m  actively  as  I  would  Ilka 
to  do. 

I  bava  foMMl  aoBM  of  my  flnmt  fnenda 
and  elosmt  eoaarades  in  ths  ranks  of  tba 
Legion.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  give  my  greetings  to  every  one  of  you, 
to  wlah  you  well,  and  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  I  have  been  thinking  about  during 
my  day*  and  nighu  of  senatorial  battlm  ia 
Waahington. 

It  waa  my  fortune  to  be  placed  in  a  poal- 
tlon  of  Imdsrship  in  the  Oongrsm  now  stn«. 
gling  with  the  problems  of  our  »»«*««««bi  deo- 
Uuy.  Because  every  man  can  wpmk  moat 
truly  from  his  own  experience.  I  want  to  say 
^  yo«» — to  my  steadfast  friends  and  com- 
rades of  tbe  Legion— that  I  have  awakened 
B^any  nIghu  to  tblnk  of  my  obUgallozw  to 
tba  veterans  of  America,  the  youtb  of  Amer- 
loa.  the  (amilim  of  ft— r tea,  tbe  good  and 
faithful  people  who  eouat  apea  me  to  reprw- 
senl  them  intelligently.  dUigenUy,  aul  hon- 
orahlr. 
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X  have  thought  much  about  the  futwe  of 
the  country  which  has  given  me  so  many 
splendid  gifts.  Let  me  assure  you  that  every 
conscientious  servant  of  the  public  In  this 
Congress  is  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that 
his  actions  will  affect  the  lives  of  men. 
women,  and  children  all  over  the  inhabited 
earth. 

As  members  of  the  American  Legion,  as 
men  who  have  offered  their  lives  for  the  Na- 
tion, you  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  free  people  of  the  world  and  the  welfare 
of  American  veterans  who  have  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  to  preserve  and  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  many  ways,  these  things  are  linked  to- 
gether. As  veterans,  we  place  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  above  any  other  goal — 
above  any  group,  any  organization,  any  in- 
dividual. As  citizens,  we  know  that  the 
rights  of  veterans  are  the  well-earned  rights 
of  those  who  have  met  the  tests  of  complete 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  democracy.  Vet- 
erans have  given  the  bee  years  of  their  lives 
to  America,  and  the  Americans  are  eager  to 
acknowledge  the  high  worth  of  those  who 
went  forth  to  face  hardship  and  danger  for 
the  glory  of  freemen. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress— the  session  still  in  progress — we  have 
tried  to  fulfill  the  twofold  responsibilities 
of  American  legislators  in  a  time  of  world 
crisis. 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  increase  the 
living  standards  and  security  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Oiir  second  responsibility,  which  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  first,  is  to  carry 
forward  a  national  poUcy  which  will 
strengthen  American  leadership  in  a  world 
of  turmoil. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  Important 
strides  toward  a  stiDnger  and  safer  America 
during  this  session  of  the  Bighty-flrst  Con- 
gress. I  also  believe  that  we  have  taken  ac- 
tions which  have  lifted  the  morale  of  the 
free  people  of  the  world  and  have  given  us 
solid  reasons  to  hope  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  honorable  peace. 

In  the  field  of  d<»ne«tlc  legislation,  the 
most  significant  single  achievement  is  the 
passage  of  a  general  housing  bill  to  remedy 
the  serious  housing  shortage  which  afflicts 
millions  of  Americans,  to  clear  away  the 
Blums,  and  to  advance  toward  the  objective 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  American  family. 
This  bill  had  the  energetic  support  of  the 
American  Legion. 

This  housing  law  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  encouraging  private  enterprise  to 
aerve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  it 
can.  If  the  urgent  need  of  low-income 
groups  cannot  be  met  by  private  builders,  the 
new  housing  law  provides  for  governmental 
aid  to  enable  private  enterprise  to  serVe  more 
people,  and  to  assist  local  public  bodies  in 
undertaking  the  development  of  weU-plan- 
ned  residential  neighborhoods. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  Housing  Act 
contains  specific  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  veterans.  Section  302  of  the  act  describes 
the  order  of  preferecce  among  veterans,  and 
gives  first  consideration  to  the  families  of 
disabled  veterans  and  second  preference  to 
families  of  deceased  veterans  and  service- 
men whose  deaths  were  service  connected. 
There  Is  also  a  provisions  which  makes  it 
clear  that  servicemen  of  Wcrld  War  I  are 
to  t)e  treated  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Because  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
comprehensive  program  we  laid  down  toward 
the  close  of  World  War  n  in  the  GI  bUl  of 
rights,  of  which  I  was  one  of  tbe  original 
apoDsors.  we  have  not  passed  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  directly  affecting  vetoans  at  tbla 
aeeslon.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  my  fellow 
Legionnaires  that  one  of  the  very  few  laws 
•aacfeed  for  tbe  benefit  of  veterans'  famlUea 
was  a  bill  I  introduced  to  adjust  the  ^ectlva 
date  of  certain  awards  of  pensions  and  com- 


pensations i>ayable  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  purpose  of  my  bill  was  to 
authorize  retroactive  awards  in  the  cases  of 
certain  persons  who  were  prevented  from 
filing  their  claims  at  an  earlier  date  because 
of  Interment  or  other  enemy  action.  The 
President  signed  this  bill  last  Monday. 

I  sought  the  passage  of  this  bill  after  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  widows  of  veterans  who 
had  been  held  for  several  years  In  enemy  in- 
ternment c&mpe.  Under  previous  laws,  ben- 
efits were  payable  in  disability  cases  from 
tbe  date  of  discharge  if  claims  were  filed 
within  1  year  from  discharge,  and  in  death 
cases  benefits  generally  were  payable  from 
the  date  of  death  if  claims  were  fiied  within 
1  year  from  death.  I  found  that  there  were 
hardships  among  a  number  of  widows  who 
had  been  unable  to  make  application  for 
compensation  or  pensions  because  they  had 
been  held  in  enemy  camps. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  like  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  able  to  persuade  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  change  their  regu- 
lations to  permit  allotments  of  pay  for  pre- 
miums on  the  Uvea  of  dependents  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  personnel.  Under  the  old 
regulations,  fathers  who  were  in  the  service, 
were  unable  to  mpke  allotments  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  insurance  and  savings 
account  for  their  children.  Such  allotments 
were  permissible  only  if  the  instu-ance  con- 
tracts were  or  the  life  of  the  servicemen 
making  the  allotments.  I  felt  that  it  was 
the  Intention  of  the  Government  to  assist 
the  members  of  our  armed  forces  in  saving 
money  and  in  protecting  their  wives  and 
children.  Permitting  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  to  purchase  insurance  on  the 
lives  of  his  chlldr?n  and  wife  through  the 
simple  allotment  plan  certainly  seemed  to  me 
In  full  accordance  with  the  Ideals  of  Amer- 
ican philosophy.  As  veterans,  you  are  well 
aware  of  how  difficult  It  is  to  get  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  change  their  regtilations.  I 
must  confess  tbat  my  success  in  tbis  in- 
stance was  an  unexpected  pleastire. 

I  cite  these  two  examples  of  my  efforts  in 
behalf  of  veterans  and  their  families  simply 
to  indicate  to  you  that  Members  of  this  Con- 
grea  are  always  concerned  about  Improving 
and  extending  the  benefits  available.  No 
other  country  In  the  world  can  match  the 
record  of  America  in  expenditures  for  vet- 
erans. Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  which 
show  the  vast  size  of  our  appropriations  up 
to  the  close  of  the  1949  fiscal  year.  At  that 
time  our  total  expenditures  for  the  relief 
of  veterans  of  all  wars  had  reached  in  round 
numbers  the  sum  of  »54 .500,000.000.  For 
the  fiscal  year  Just  beginning,  we  will  spend 
an  additional  »5.500,000,000  which  will  bring 
the  total  to  the  impressive  aggregate  of  960,' 
OOO.COO.OOO. 

No  one  begrudges  any  amount  that  we 
spend  for  those  who  fought  for  America  in 
hours  of  peril.  No  one  wishes  to  deny  any 
essential  service  or  any  desirable  benefit  for 
veterans  who  are  Incapacitated  by  illnesa. 
disability,  or  old  age.  We  are  going  to  make 
our  program  for  veterans  better  and  better 
as  the  years  pmss  and  new  needs  become  evi- 
dent to  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  tiling  to  review  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  done  for  vet- 
erans in  recent  years.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipal fields  in  which  the  Government  baa 
given  major  assistance  to  veterans — speeding 
tbalr  adjustment  in  civilian  life:  caring  for 
tba  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans;  providing  education.  Job  opportu- 
nities and  vocational  training  to  open  wider 
roads  of  advancement:  financial  assistance 
in  establishing  homes,  launching  btBtncmes, 
and  beginning  new  careera. 

When  we  created  the  vast  program  for  vet- 
oans  now  well  under  way.  we  studied  tba 
experience  we  had  after  the  First  World 
War.  We  realized  that  we  had  not  given 
tba  World  War  I  veterans  enough  aaalstanoa 
In  the  chaotic  years  after  the  armistice.    Aa 


one  of  thoee  who  helped  to  push  the  OI  bill 
of  righta  through  Congress.  I  know  that  tbe 
many  Legionnaires  who  were  then  Members 
of  Congress,  were  determined  to  extend  as- 
sistance on  a  much  wider  scale  in  the  poet- 
war  period  after  World  War  n. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  has  been  dona 
for  veterans  up  to  the  end  of  the  1SM9  fiscal 
year.  More  than  6.000,000  have  received 
some  type  of  education  and  training  under 
Public  Law  346.  That  total  includes  school 
training,  on-the-job  training,  and  training 
on  farms.  Veterans  still  in  training  at  the 
end  of  June  1949  numbered  1.630.000  men  and 
women. 

Under  Public  Law  16.  the  act  designed 
to  give  rehabilitation  to  disabled  veterans, 
approximately  650,000  had  applied  for  one 
kind  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  another, 
and  more  than  100.000  had  been  completely 
restored  to  active  wwk. 

Under  the  section  of  the  OI  bill  providing 
for  readjustment  allowances.  8.000,000  vet- 
erans had  received  benefits  for  one  (x  more 
weeks,  and  nearly  700.000  who  were  strtig- 
gling  to  get  established  in  business  or  to 
launch  careers  as  professional  men  had  re- 
ceived self-employment  allowances. 

When  we  consider  cases  of  disability  com- 
pensation oi  pension  awards  the  figures  are 
equally  enormovis.  Active  cases  at  the  end 
of  June  1949  totaled  2.280.000.  Cases  in- 
volving death  compensations  or  pensions 
numbered  more  than  635.000. 

In  addition  to  all  the  laws  already  oiacted. 
there  have  been  many  ooeasures  Introduced 
in  Congress  which  would  call  for  the  spend- 
ing of  many  more  billions  for  disability 
claims  and  pensions. 

I  can  assure  you.  as  majority  leader  of  tba 
Senate,  that  all  Members  of  Coogrem  are 
very  conscious  of  the  Inadequacy  of  many 
pensions  and  disability  payments.  I  wish  to 
point  out.  however,  that  there  are  nearly 
19.000.000  living  vete.-ans  in  America.  With 
their  families,  veterans  comprise  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Because  veterans  are  the  most  vigorous  and 
the  most  enogetic  group  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation, veterans  are  the  cmes  who  will  be 
earning  most  of  the  Income  of  the  Nation 
In  the  ctHning  years.  It  should  never  l>e 
forgotten  that  large  increases  in  expendi- 
tures for  veterans'  benefits  will  be  largely 
paid  in  the  years  to  come  by  veterans  them- 
selves 

At  a  time  when  the  deadly  threat  of  Oont- 
munlst  aggression  casts  a  shadow  over  the 
world,  forcing  America  to  spend  $15,000,- 
OOO.COO  a  year  for  national  defense  and 
many  additional  biUirais  for  aid  to  the  free 
nations,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  solemn  and 
patriotic  duty  cf  every  American  veteran  to 
think  very  deeply  about  the  financial  btir- 
dens  of  his  country.  I  believe  that  we  muat 
strive  even  harder  than  we  have  striven  in 
the  past  to  find  a  balance  between  the  needa 
of  veterans  and  their  families  and  the  sImq- 
lute  need  for  a  sound  financing  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  financial  strength  of  the 
American  Government  is  the  maseive  rock 
of  Gibraltar  u]x>n  whi^  our  deatlny  and  the 
destiny  of  free  men  everywhere  must  now 
depend. 

We  all  wish  that  the  Communist  menace 
did  not  exist.  We  all  wish  that  we  did 
not  have  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  the 
heavy  weight  of  world  reaponsibillty.  We 
all  wi^  that  'sc  cctild  oh  our  huge  national 
wealth  to  wipe  out  poverty  in  America,  to 
give  every  veteran  a  reaUy  adequate  ptntinn, 
to  give  every  disabled  man  a  anSeient  aoa 
to  live  in  dignity,  to  give  every  widow  and 
orphan  freedom  from  the  grinding  pressure 
ot  worrying  about  buying  bread  and  milk. 
My  good  friends  and  loyal  flgbtars  of  tba 
Legioti.  we  know  tbat  tba  bloody  conspiracy 
called  communlHB  ry»*<«*  ba  swept  away  by' 
tbe  fervent  wlabea  of  men  who  have  peace 
In  their  hearts  and  a  free  ^Irlt  toward  alL 
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lAte  one  earning,  not  long  ago,  the  Mem- 
at  Um  United  SUtM  Senate  graTcly  as- 
■mibled  and  Toted  upon  the  North  Atlantic 
ItMkty.  alfned  by  13  free  nations.  Angry 
argumenta  agalnat  that  treaty  had  been 
ralaed  by  a  lew  Senators  who  looted  wist- 
fully backward  toward  the  golden  days  when 
tt  waa  poaslble  for  America  to  be  safely 
Isolated  between  two  broad  oceans. 

Other  Senators,  refusing  to  face  reality 
or  decelTed  by  Communist  propaganda,  es- 
prcHcd  many  mlaglvlngs  about  the  pact. 

■very  man  had  a  chance  to  apeak.  Every 
man  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  But. 
wben  the  hour  of  dedalon  came  upon  that 
lentous  evening  •  very  abort  time  ago, 
<U  rattOad  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
by  tiM  twi  wbelmlng  vote  of  82  to  13.  Bight 
out  of  nine  Senators  present  and  voting 
thereby  declared  themselves  In  favor  of  this 
well-cotuldered  alliance  for  defense  as  an- 
oUmt  pillar  In  the  structure  of  world 
Mennty. 

The  Senators  recognised  the  truth  which 
roae  jpon  the  hortaon  of  the  world.  The 
Senators  knew  that  we  wire  the  architects  of 
the  pact  Our  diplomats  labored  to  create  It. 
Our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  stxjdled  It. 
Invited  and  ponderfd  the  testimony  of  many 
citlaena.  and  approved  It  finally  with  one 
unanimous  voice. 

We  knew  that  the  lasue  waa  too  funda- 
UMBtal.  too  vitally  American,  to  be  decided 
along  partisan  lines.  We  were  aware  that  the 
pact  oOared  us  our  best  hope  of  voiding  war. 
We  knew  that  It  was  a  vital  step  toward 
permanent  peace.  It  had  been  nonpartisan 
almtm  its  tnoeptlon  Ln  Senate  Resolution  239 
to  tta  preeantatlon  through  the  unanimous 
raport  at  tba  dl»l  liiflshail  BaiMturs  on  the 
itioiM  OoouBlttM.  This  waa  non- 
k-fcraitn  policy  at  Ita  best.  Thflk  was 
at  bar  best,  becauae  our  aecurlty.  our 
otir  lives,  and  our  fortunes  were  all 
teeolved. 

Wtiart  the  vote  upon  the  pact.  I  told  the 
Lte: 

who  uphold  and  defend  the  forces  of 
ftMdom  and  the  dignity  of  man  muat  keep 
rlvea  united  and  strong. 
"There  must  be  vlgllano*.  There  must  be 
Ttaara  orast  be  courage.  We  muat 
ita  to  Um  world  collectively  and 
ively  that  we  propoaa  forcibly  to  resist 
attack  ot  any  aggraaaor. 
"Only  by  doing  so  can  we  avoid  war.  Only 
by  4olBg  so  can  wa  keep  the  torch|of  free- 
dni  bvmlng  until  iU  liffht  penetrates  the 
darkaaaa  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  freedom 
whleh  all  people  everywhere  so  fervently 
daatre  can  burst  the  deadly  chains  of 
Wminj." 

My  fellow  le0onnalres.  we  knew  that  fail- 
ure to  ratify  the  pact  would  have  deatroyed 
tiia  towering  structures  of  our  American  for- 
Ign  policy.  We  know  that  failure  to  ratify 
the  treaty  would  have  made  a  mockery  of 
the  valiant  deatha  of  free  men  who  fought 
for  the  peaceful  ideal  of  mankind  and  the 
future  at  our  civUiaatlon. 

Bafora  tt  adjournsi.  the  Congreas  mtist  deal 
Witb  another  essential  program  requested 
by  the  Fraalrtant  to  aid  our  friends  in  the  fraa 
nations  to  stop  the  aaaault  of  any  aggraaaor. 
Z  refer  to  the  military  assistance  plan.  Tbara 
will  be  much  debate  and  much  argument 
about  the  detalla  of  that  plan,  but  I  am 
UMflnead  that  the  Congreea  of  the  United 
■Islaa  will  glva  it  overwhelming  approval 
in  tha  and. 

I  baltava  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  definitely  determined 
to  prevaot  any  further  expaualon  ot  ootn- 
■raDlHi.  Mambara  of  Oongism  know  that 
our  fellow  Americans  want  ua  to  take  what- 
av«r  ateps  may  ba  aaeaaaary  to  eraata  a 
abMd  of  pcotoeUva  power  to  safe. 
mr  hnniaa  and  our  insUtutlona. 
The  program  of  military  aid,  recomnM>nded 
by  tba  Praaldant.  Is  noC  a  program  of  war. 
It  is  a  program  for  peace.  It  will  enable 
our    friends    abroad,    who   stand    In    danger 


from  Communist  treachery,  to  move  forward 
with  \ia  toward  a  more  secure  world. 

The  Congreaa  wlU  carefully  examine  the 
arma  prcgnun  against  the  background  of  re- 
cent history.  We  have  learned  the  leaaons  of 
theae  perlloua  poatwar  years,  while  we  have 
watched  the  Communists  take  over  one  coun- 
try after  another.  We  are  ready  to  defend 
otirselves  and  we  are  ready  to  help  our 
friends  to  strengthen  their  armed  forces 
against  any  poasibllity  of  a  sudden  and  un- 
provoked attack. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can resources,  although  greater  than  thaae 
of  any  other  country  In  the  world,  are  not 
Inexhaustible.  In  the  light  of  that  knowl- 
edge, there  will  t)e  a  thorough  examination 
of  every  phase  of  the  arms  program  by  both 
Houses  of  Congreas.  We  will  approve  a 
military  assistance  plan  which  will  provide 
the  necessary  arms  for  otir  friends  without 
straining  the  productive  system  of  America 
which  has  placed  us  In  the  forefront  ot 
world  progress. 

America  has  potentlalltiea  for  progreaa 
even  greater  than  the  magniflcant  advances 
we  have  made  in  the  past.  Every  intelli- 
gent man  and  woman  In  this  country  real- 
ises that  America  will  have  the  greatest 
future  of  any  nation  in  the  world  today. 
Ours  Is  the  leaderahlp,  ours  Is  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  forward  march  of  the  free 
world. 

Our  triumphs  In  war  and  peace,  our  ac- 
complishments In  science  and  technology,  the 
ezpanaion  of  our  democmcy — all  these  things 
prova  beyond  any  doubt  that  Americans 
have  a  rendervous  with  destiny.  With  the 
continued  faith  and  the  continued  efforu  of 
American  veterans  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  cause  of  America,  we  cannot  fall. 
We  will  lead  mankind  into  a  new  age  of 
peace  and  plenty. 


Electric  Transmittioo  Lines  and  the  Pro&ts 
of  die  Middlemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  biggest  Issues  before  Congress 
today  is  whether  the  power  companies 
will  be  successful  In  their  plan  to  block 
the  construction  of  power-transmission 
lines  to  deliver  Government-produced 
power  from  the  plant  to  the  point  of 
distribution  where  the  Government- pro- 
duced power  can  be  aold  wholesale  for 
distribution  ftnd  resale  by  municipali- 
ties— towns — and  cooperatives — REA — 
to  the  consumer,  or  whether  the  power 
companies  by  blocking  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  transmission  lines  can 
obtain  a  monopoly  and  buy  all  Govern- 
ment-produced power  wholesale  and  re- 
sell this  power  to  all  the  consumers, 
including  municipalities  and  coopera- 
tives, which  Is  more  fully  explained  in 
my  correspondence  with  a  veteran  Okla- 
homa editor,  inserted  herewith: 

Thi  Duncam  Bamua. 
Duncan.  Okla  .  August  9.  1949. 
Bon.  CoMFTON  I.  WHrra. 
Member  of  Con§rt*M. 

Wmahington,  D.  O. 

Mr  Oaaa  CowaaaBaMaM :  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  Auguat  •,  addreaaed  to  tha 
editor  of  the  Duncan  Banner,  la  which  yuu 
start  off  by  asking: 


-What  is  behind  the  statement  made  ta 
your  release  In  the  circular  entitled  Today's 
Comment"  sent  to  me  under  date  of  July  21T" 

Here  is  your  answer: 

I  sent  you  no  release.  I  have  not  pub- 
llahed  any  circular,  nor  did  I  send  you  the 
one  referred  to  In  your  letter.  I  haven't 
even  seen  It.  If  you  care  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  it.  and  could  tell  me  where  It  was  mailed, 
perhaps  I  could  trace  the  matter  for  you. 

The  Duncan  Banner  is  a  57-year-old  news- 
paper, published  daUy  In  Duncan,  and  I  am 
the  editor.  As  editor.  I  write  the  daUy  edi- 
torial column  headed  "Today'a  Comment," 
and  on  July  21  the  editorial  dealt  with  Sen- 
ator Thomas.  Senator  Ksaa.  Federal  power, 
and  tranamission  lines.  It  represented  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  editor,  whoee  opin- 
ions are  not  for  sale  to  power  companies,  and 
have  not  been  intimidated  in  the  past  by 
local  preestire  or  Congressmen  In  Okla- 
homa— or  elsewhere.  They  are,  I  hope,  in- 
dependent, and  if  yuu  care  to  ask  Congress- 
man ToBT  Ifoaan.  Sixth  Oklahoma  District, 
who  may  know  something  about  them,  he 
ran  give  you  his  opinion.  Sometimes  we 
support  his  stand,  sometimes  we  don't. 

As  to  what  is  behind  the  statement :  Noth- 
ing to  Justify  the  suspicious  attitude  your 
letter  seems  to  take.  An  editor,  and  a  Con- 
gremman,  may  have  honest  opinions,  and  un- 
biased ones.  Sometimes  they  are  firm  con- 
victions. Sometimes  persons  who  do  not 
agree  with  them  suspect  an  ulterior  motive. 

Your  letter,  for  instance,  refers  to  power 
monopolies  and  trivial  expense  of  building 
the  tranamission  lines.  That  is  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion.  I  do  not  t>elleve  the  peo- 
ple down  here  regard  any  such  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money  as  triv- 
ial, but  yuu  certainly  have  a  right  to  call 
it  that  i*.  tliat's  the  way  you  feel  atwut  spend- 
ing your  money  and  mine.  In  this  instance, 
I  do  not  suspect  you  of  an  ulterior  motive, 
although  it  is  disturbing  to  note  the  tone 
of  your  letter  is  so  antiprlvate  capital  when 
referring  to  the  power  companies  who  like 
to  identify  themselves  as  taxpaying  concerns. 

I  say  "disturbing"  becauae  I  would  regret 
to  sea  American  Industry  soclaliaed  like  that 
in  Great  Britain  and,  to  me,  dupllcatlCfei  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  expenditures  al- 
ready made  by  private  power  companies  in 
this  area  U  nothing  leas  than  a  step  in  that 
direction.  I  am  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  private  companies  In  Nebraaka  and 
Tennessee,  and  that  I,  as  a  Uxpayer,  con- 
tributed money  toward  putting  them  out  of 
buslneaa. 

I  note  your  statement  about  buying  the 
power  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  a'i  mills,  and 
retailing  this  same  power  for  l'^  cent  to 
industry.  My  impression  was  that  the  sell- 
ing rate  could  be,  or  at  least  should  be,  what- 
ever the  seller  agreed.  Inasmuch  as  I  try 
to  keep  Informed  to  some  extent  about  pow- 
er (we  have  a  municipal  plant  and  also  a 
private  utility  serving  customers  in  Duncan) 
I  also  know  that  about  5  mills  out  of  every 
kilowatt-hour's  cost  In  1M8  went  for  taxes 
In  the  case  of  the  private  company  here.  I 
mention  that  only  to  give  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  insUnce  you  cited,  because 
anything  so  controversial  as  public  power 
ought  to  have  a  fair  and  complete  presenta- 
tion of  facts  to  help  determine  Its  cost  and 
value. 

I,  too.  hardly  believe  the  public  is  going 
to  ba  fooled  by  specious  argument,  and  can 
aaaUre  you  for  the  record  that  the  public  is 
going  to  get  aU  the  facts  about  puwer.  re- 
gardieaa  of  who  ganarataa  or  supplies  it,  that 
my  newspaper  can  praaant  to  them  as  accu- 
rately, as  concisely,  and  as  fairly  aa  thoaa 
facta  can  be  determined  and  passed  along  to 
the  people  who  must  pay  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

B  L.  AaxaMSTHT, 
Editor  and  Msnafcr. 
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AUCTTST    15,    19i9. 

Mr.  B.  L  ABxaNXTHT, 

Editor  and  Manager, 
The  Duncan  Banner, 
Duncan.  Okla. 
DiA«  M«.  ABOUfTTHT:  It  was  a  privilege  to 
receive  your  letter  of  August  9  In  response 
to  my  reply  to  a  reprint  of  your  editorial  en- 
titled   "Today's    Comment,"    under    date    of 
Jiily  21.  a  communication  which  I  assume 
was  received  by  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
In  their  regular  mall. 

Let's  see.  You  are  the  editor  of  an  Okla- 
homa paper  in  a  district  where  the  Issue  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  power  pro- 
duced on  Government  projects  shall  be  sold 
and  delivered  by  the  construction  of  the 
nsceaaary  power  transmission  lines  to  the 
point  of  delivery  for  resale  by  municipalities 
(towns)  and  cooperatives  (REA),  or  whether 
the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  shall 
sell  the  power  at  the  plant  wholesale  to  the 
local  power  companies.  By  this  second  plan, 
which  you  advocate,  all  the  costs  of  produc- 
ing the  power  is  borne  by  the  Government 
and  the  bulk  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
the  power  will  be  made  by  the  local  power 
companies  having  a  small  Investment  in 
the  transmission  lines  and  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

In  support  of  the  profit  motive  of  the  local 
utility  companies,  you  place  emphasis  on 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  privately  owned  com- 
panies and  the  unnecessary  and  useless 
duplication  of  transmission  lines.  In  con- 
sidering this  contention,  I  t>elleve  the  record 
will  disclose  that  the  Government  is  follow- 
ing a  well-established  plan  to  contribute  a 
part  of  the  revenue  received  from  the  sale 
of  power  to  the  local  taxing  units  in  lieu 
of  the  taxes  that  would  be  received  if  the 
power  facilities  were  privately  owned  and 
paid  taxes. 

Now  as  to  the  duplication  of  transmission 
lines.  In  locking  over  the  field  of  privately 
owned  transmission  lines  we  find  that  many 
of  these  transmission  lines  are  of  light  con- 
struction and  low-\x>lUge  capacity,  and  that 
in  order  to  handle  the  heavy  power  load  to 
points  of  distribution,  these  old  transmis- 
sion lines,  to  carry  the  Increased  load,  would, 
of  necessity,  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  high-tension  and  high-volt- 
age lines  either  by  the  privately  owned  power 
companies  or  the  Government,  In  any  event. 
You  say,  "It  Is  disturbing  to  me  to  note  the 
tone  of  your  letter  Is  so  antiprlvate  capital 
when  referring  to  power  compf^les." 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  to  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  the  private  power  Interests  In  block- 
ing the  construction  of  Government  trans- 
miaaion  lines,  so  that  the  privately  owned 
jtawvt  companies  can  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  sale  of  power  and  make  a  maximum  of 
profit  with  a  minimum  of  Investment,  when 
the  law  specifically  provides  that  munlclpall- 
Ues  and  cooperatives  shaU  have  preference 
in  the  pxirchase  of  Government  power. 

It  was  disturbing  to  me  to  find  that  by 
financial  and  political  manipulation  a  pri- 
vately owned  power  company  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  successful  In  obtaining  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  power 
produced  by  San  Francisco's  municipally 
owned  plant.  After  San  Francisco,  on  the 
plea  of  obtaining  water  necessary  for  do- 
mestic and  city  use.  had  l)een  successful  In 
getting  a  law  passed  by  Congress  which  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Dam  in  the  Yosemlte  National  Park, 
and  the  related  hydroelectric-power  plant, 
the  bill  contained  an  express  provision  of 
law  that  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  power 
generated  by  San  Francisco  for  resale.  After 
the  project  was  buUt  and  the  construction 
of  the  transmission  line  had  reached  tha 
point  opposite  the  privately  owned  power 
company's  big  transformer  station,  litiga- 
tion was  started  that  stopped  the  further 
construction  of  San  Francisco's  municipally 


owned  power  line,  with  the  result  that  tha 
local  power  company  was  successful  in  pur- 
chasing all  the  power  produced  by  San  Fran- 
cisco's Hetch  Hetchy  plant  at,  according  to 
my  recollection  at  the  time  our  congressional 
committee  made  the  investigation,  around 
$1,500,000  per  year,  and  retailed  this  power 
to  the  consumers  at  $9,000,000  per  year,  in- 
cluding San  Francisco,  which  paid  around 
$1,500,000  per  year  for  electricity  for  city 
lights  and  to  run  the  city-owned  streetcars. 

Certainly  the  P.  G.  4.  E.  Co.  paid  Its 
taxes — I  mean  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
Contributed  the  money  In  excess  profits,  a 
small  part  of  which  the  local  utility  passed 
on  to  the  Government,  and  kept  lor  them- 
selves the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  they 
made  on  San  Francisco's  Investment. 

Doubtless,  the  American  people  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  financial  and  profiteering 
manlptilatlon  of  the  famous,  or  Infamous, 
holding  companies  and  the  operations  of 
their  proflt-mllklng  mechanism  as  applied 
to  privately  owned  power  companies 
throughout  the  country  You.  being  a 
veteran  editor,  no  doubt  are  familiar  with 
the  unsavory  record  of  these  utility'  holding 
companies,  and  I  need  not  review  the  record 
here  which  was  so  fully  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
No  doubt  you  remember  when  legislation 
was  passed  limiting  the  right  of  these  power 
utility  holding  companies  to  the  ownership 
of  Integrated  power  utilities,  and  reqtiiring 
these  holding  companies  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  control  of  scattered  and  unrelated 
power  companies.  No  doubt  you  heard  the 
piteous  pleas  of  these  magnanimous  tax- 
paying  exponents  of  free  enterprise  to  be 
saved  from  the  barbarous  "death  sentence" 
that  would  make  them  disgorge  and  return 
the  control  of  the  scattered  power  companies 
back  to  their  stockholders  and  rlghtftil 
owners. 

Time  marches  on.  and  the  American  people 
are  advancing.  I  believe,  by  utilizing  the 
God-given  gift  of  the  power  resources  of  otir 
streams  and  rivers  for  the  benefit  of  all,  they 
are  advancing  In  the  right  direction. 
Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTON  I.  Whtt*. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Will  Germany  Be  a  Military  Threat? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  timely  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  13  issue  of  the 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette.  The  article 
follows: 

WILI.    CEXMAKT    BS    A    ICIIITaaT    THXXATt 

It  is  only  logical  for  Americans,  aa  well  aa 
Germans,  to  be  concerned  about  a  revival 
of  German  nationalism,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  a  possible  renewal  of  German  mili- 
tary strength.  This  concern  has  been  bol- 
stered recenUy  by  (1)  persistent  reports 
from  Germany  that  individuals  and  politi- 
cal parties  are  showing  a  distinct  national- 
istic flavor:  (2)  speeches  of  politicians  in 
the  current  election  campaign,  in  which  vili- 
fication of  the  Allies  has  been  the  one  thing 
on  which  all  parties  have  agreed:  (3)  the 
number  of  ex-Nazis — estimated  at  SO  per- 
cent— who  are  now,  largely  for  lack  of  any- 
one else  qualified,  holding  top  Government 


Jobs.  Left-wing  Williams  Prof.  Frederick 
Bchuman  went  so  far  as  to  predict  the  other 
day  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  may 
well  be  allied  with  each  other  by  1961  against 
Germany. 

This  concern,  however,  is  often  out  of  per- 
spective. Let's  admit  the  existence  of  Nazla 
in  the  German  Government.  Let's  admit 
the  tremendous  revival  of  the  German  econ- 
omy, a  revival  which  has  exceeded  In  its  pace 
that  of  the  other  countries  of  Evirope.  though 
Germany,  because  of  the  relatively  greater 
war  destruction,  still  la  producing  at  a  rate 
of  only  80  percent  of  prewar.  Let's  grant, 
too,  the  probable  faUure  to  date  of  our  am- 
bitious program  to  reeducate  the  Germans 
toward  democracy.  That's  no  doubt  a  hard- 
er Job  than  It  was  made  out  to  be.  Germans 
(or  anyone  else)  don't  suddenly  change  from 
aggressive  nationalists  to  peace-loving  dem- 
ocrats. 

Even  granting  theae  things,  there  is  oo 
good  evidence  to  date  that  Germany  is  likely 
to  be  for  the  conceivable  future  a  military 
power.  Existing  International  agreements 
on  Germany  are  unanimous  in  providing  for 
demilitarization  of  Germany  and  for  keeping 
her  demilitarized.  True,  the  United  States 
failed  In  its  effort  to  work  out  a  four -power 
20-year  treaty  to  keep  Germany  disarmed, 
failed  because  of  Russian  opposition,  but  a 
treaty  is  not  needed  for  that  purpose.  What 
is  needed  Is  an  attitude,  and  the  attitude  la 
there.  Neither  PYance  nor  England,  nor  the 
smaller  German  victims,  «rlll  countenance  a 
semblance  of  German  revival.  There  Is  no 
German  Army  and  no  prospect  of  one,  and 
though  the  dismantling  program  has  been 
revised  downward  several  times,  most  re- 
cently by  announcement  of  150  plants  or 
parts  of  plants  that  are  to  be  retained  in 
Germany,  no  direct  war  plants  remain  and 
none  are  contemplated. 

Critics  charge  that  over-all  economic 
strength  is  the  important  thing  in  war  po- 
tential. That  is  true,  but  we  cannot,  be- 
cause of  a  nebulous  fear  of  German  mili- 
tarism, let  the  European  economy  go  to  rot 
for  lack  of  German  goods.  Most  important 
of  all.  the  current  hoi>ele8s  division  between 
Russia  and  the  western  powers  seems  to  por- 
tend military  occupation  of  Germany  almost 
indefinitely.  As  long  as  occupation  authori- 
ties are  present,  no  German  rearming  can 
possibly  take  place. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  a  revival  of  German 
nationalism.  It  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
in  the  sense  that  It  keeps  Americans  alert 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  still  a  potential 
threat.  As  long  as  we  realise  the  existence 
of  the  threat,  there  is  little  danger  that  it 
will  become  more  than  potential. 


Fast  Man  WiHi  a  Gaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  an  article  entitled  "Fast  Man 
With  a  Gun."  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  August  13.  1949. 

The  man  about  whom  the  article  Is 
written  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  men 
in  America.  Carl  Hallstrom  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  His  story,  and  the  story  of 
the  Smith  k  Wesson  plant,  shoiild  be  of 
interest  to  all  and  I  urge  all  Members  to 
read  it. 
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WUt  Is  tke  Fitnrc  of  the  World? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

or  WrST  VTBGiNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  IS,  1949 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  cooaenl.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RRxao  an  article  written 
by  Mr  Sotehos  Nichol.'^on.  entitled  What 
Is  the  Future  of  the  World?': 

WHAT    la    THE   rVTCBX    Of    TH»    WOKU)? 

(By  Sotertcs  Nicholson) 

Ktctt  country  In  the  world  U  short  of  dol- 
lan.  which  means  that  the  recovery  will  be 
slow  and  the  rehabilitation  In  some  coun- 
tries win  retard.  The  question  Is.  What  are 
tbe  real  factors? 

Pint.  pe«oe  baa  not  been  restored  The 
two  Icteals  of  government  do  not  seem  to  fret 
tB  «Bl«m  for  a  working  order,  so  that  free 
•Btarpnae  and  commerce  may  be  on  Its  way. 
WltlMMit  the  exchange  of  goods  and  servces. 
ttMsw  cannot  b«  a  raal  recovery.  The  hin- 
tfraae*  of  the  prnfr— a  coomb  frrm  the  Soviet 
and  Its  satellites.  The  rest  of  the  world  de- 
sires to  return  to  it«  normal  business  and 
living  conditions,  but  nothint?  is  firm  without 
peace  aivj  neither  capital  Is  invested  for  im- 
provement nor  labor  is  willing  to  return  to 
reasonable  wage  cuts.  On  the  one  hand, 
expansion  is  curtailed,  businessmen,  manu- 
facturers, employers  In  fMicral  are  mcvirc 
aJowlT.  watching  prirea.  wages,  and  world 
.  and  on  the  other,  employees  and 
earners.  bcc:iuse  of  the  h»gh  cost  of 
llTlng.  they  still  demand  higher  wages  and 
voting  to  strike  at  any  time 

Second,  the  destruction  Inflicted  In  some 
eomtrtoa  by  the  last  World  War  Is  such  that. 
ivliheut  flnanetal  aairtBlaMee  from  the  Un:ted 
States,  they  will  never  recover,  especially 
when  the  danger  of  the  Reds  taking  over  such 
countries  U  apparent.  Whether  one  cal't  It 
"lend-lease"  or  "one-way  loans."  Mars*>all  or 
Tnmmn  "plan,"  the  plain  truth  Is  that  dol- 
lars and  goods  leave  this  country  for  ts^ist- 
aoce  to  every  part  of  the  world  What  cornea 
In  our  way  back'  Materially,  very  little. 
Good  will?  Tes  much,  but  what  Is  the  re- 
sult? Dollar  shjrtage  The  drain  is  heavy. 
but  eventually  It  will  out— !f  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  to  unite  on  one  point,  namely, 
to  oUnd  their  own  business  and  leave  tha 
Idra  of  converting  neighbors  to  their  own 
pihllOM>phy  of  government     Tf  h  sub- 

VflffBlve  methods,  spying,  spread  to  the 

poverty-stricken  pe<jples.  endeavoring  to  con- 
vert them  to  believe  that  only  through  the 
Communistic  theory  they  will  be  happy,  and 
finally  taking  over  countries  and  taking  poa- 
seaslon  of  the  mam  administrative  oAess  does 
noC  create  prosperity  If  every  country 
voold  have  i^e  system  Uiey  wtsb — democ- 
racy or  aionarctay— only  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  respect  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  other  nations,  tbe  improvement 
would  be  apparent  This  applies  to  all  coun- 
tries whatever  their  Ideals  are. 

Third.  If  G'jvernment  apeudUig  is  the  cri- 
terion of  returning  to  prewar  normalcy,  then 
the  United  .States  Oovemment  is  in  line. 
for  In  recent  years,  namely,  from  IMO  to 
1M9.  it  baa  spent  more  than  •177.000,000.000. 
For.  from  17S»- George  Washington's  first 
InauguraUon — to  1»40  the  Unitrd  States  Oov- 
arnment  apant  abimt  1107,000.000.000 — a 
space  of  laa  years.  Of  course,  the  World  War 
n  expenditures  are  Included  In  the  first  flg- 
•re.  that  budget  In  the  neighborhood  of 
tlOOOOOOOO.OOO.  All  nations  are  spending 
mure  than  ihclr  prewar  btidgets.  Natlona 
are  inclined  to  spend  more  and  more,  even 
vi'Ji  tbe  falling  of  tbe  money  value.     Tbe 


tendency  la  to  create  the  state  as  the  real 
boss  and  not  tbe  people  that  create  the 
state.  Thus,  a  Government  is  given  the 
power  to  dictate  to  the  people  what  they 
abould  or  should  not  do.  Without  noticing 
It,  the  people  are  given  more  power  through 
legislation,  to  create  something  different  than 
the  word  "democracy"  or  any  other  name 
known.  Perhaps  It  reeembles  socialism,  but 
It  is  not  quite  the  same.  We  should  find  a 
new  word  for  it.  for  all  the  names  we  have 
now  do  not  fit  the  description  for  the  new 
government  the  people  are  striving  to  create. 
We  are  alwaya  thinking  to  uplift  the  work- 
men, the  poor,  the  underprivileged,  etc., 
which  Is  right  and  proper,  but  at  the  end 
we  fall  to  do  so.  Our  legislators  are  hu- 
man and  are  trying  to  perform  their  duty 
as  they  see  It  oest.  They  receive  ideas  from 
other  people,  from  ail  stratas.  They  try  to 
work  them  out.  In  the  process  of  discxis- 
slon.  they  brine  out  something  that  Is  not  the 
original  thought  of  the  author  of  such  leg- 
lalation  Good  or  bad,  it  Is  placed  in  the 
statute  books.  Later  It  is  found  that  It  does 
not  work  out.  and  it  is  modified,  or  repealed. 
But  one  idea  brings  another  and  we  are  In  a 
worse  condition  than  we  were  in  the  nineties. 
The  tendency,  however,  U  still  going  on  to- 
ward the  creation  of  "state-boeslsm."  May- 
be that  word  does  not  describe  the  present 
situation,  but  "state-boseicm  '  will  do  (or 
the  present. 

Fourth  every  war  brlnga  catastrophe  to 
the  world,  wiiether  It  Is  victory  or  defrat  to 
any  state  or  nation  It  retards  the  progress 
of  ail  nations  whether  such  nations  were 
participating  or  not.  with  a  Jew  exceptions. 
It  is  felt,  because  the  world  can  now  be 
traveled  within  a  few  hours,  and  can  be 
t-onimiinicated  wUh  radio,  telephone,  etc..  in- 
stanuoeoualy.  No  nation  u  so  fa.  away 
now  that  Its  people  do  not  know  what  la 
gf-ing  on  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  With 
tb^  In  mind,  we  are  wondering  how  long  It 
will  take  some  nations  to  conform  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  and  create  a  world 
federation  through  the  United  Nations?  We 
will  discuss  this  In  a  subsequent  article. 


Must  We  Modify  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  To  Make  It  an  EiFective  Vehicle 
To  Bring  Peace  to  the  World? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALUoaNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaif.  August  IS,  1949 

Mr  JOHNSON  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  writers  on  inter- 
national affairs  Is  Dorothy  Thompson. 
In  the  Washington  Star  of  August  11, 
1949.  she  had  an  Interesting  article  con- 
cerning the  weakness  of  the  League  of 
Nation.s  a.s  a  peace  vehicle.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  this  ar- 
ticle, which  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
House  may  read.  It  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  that  this  organization  on  whicli 
the  world  pinned  its  hopes  for  peace  may 
not  t>e  able  to  do  the  job. 

Last  year  I  appeared  before  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subconunittee  which  was 
considering  proposed  amendments  to 
the  League  of  Nations  Charter.  I  sug- 
gested that  It  needed  amendment  to 
nuke  It  etfective.  I  pointed  out  that  In 
tbe  world  today  we  were  In  somewhat  the 
same  situation  as  the  United  States  was 


after  several  years  trial  of  the  articles 
of  confederation.  We  found  our  fun- 
damental law  InefTective  to  bind  the 
States  together  Into  a  strong  national 
union.  Consequently  we  had  the  cour- 
age to  discard  the  articles  and  write  a 
Constitution.  It  was  adopted  in  1789 
and  under  it  we  have  grown  In  national 
strength  and  unity.  I  pointed  this  out  as 
a  precedent  for  changing  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Certainly  we  should 
have  the  courage  to  offer  the  leadership 
to  suggest  and  try  to  have  enacted  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  Charter  so  that 
It  will  be  an  aid  to  working  out  stabil- 
ity and  lasting  peace.  Otherwise  all  the 
suffering,  sacrifice,  and  effort  of  the 
devastating  war  will  have  been  futile. 
That  Is  the  purpose  cf  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutions 64,  94,  and  other  similar  resolu- 
tlrns. 

The  article  mentioned  follows: 
On  thi  Rfcoao— PAn-iniE  or  the  Unued  Na- 
tions HiLo  Dur  TO  Lack  of  Intellect dal 

UONESIT 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
In  public  as  In  personal  life  a  decision  to 
start  a  new  life  implies  acknowledgment  of 
past  errors  But  In  politics  it  Is  the  habit  of 
administratto.is  never  to  admit  shortcomings. 
The  people  are  told  that  the  government  or 
its  predecessors  of  the  same  party  were  rlj^ht 
in  the  psst  and  are  right  in  the  present,  even 
when  policies  currently  advocated  contradict 
the  past,  and  even  if  past  policies  have  log- 
ically produ-ed  the  crises  which  new  policies 
are  designed  to  meet.  Someone  else,  then, 
Is  always  held  responsible,  and  not  the  policy 
Itself.  This  leads  to  apprehensive  confusion 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Hou.'-e  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In 
support  of  the  European  arms  program  Is  an 
illustration. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  arms  program 
are  obviously  necessitated  because  the  United 
Nations  has  failed.  Yet.  according  to  Mr. 
Acheson,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Cnarter  of  the  United  Nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, "the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  the 
most  ambitious  and  comprehensive  attempt 
In  history  to  organize  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  peace  and  progress  on  a  universal 
basis."  And  the  United  Nations  has  only 
bssn  "umible  to  function  as  it  was  Intended 
because  of  the  obstrxKtlon  of  a  small  minor- 
ity of  Its  members." 

This  Is  not  accurate  nor  honest.  Tbe 
United  Nations  has  failed  because  it  never 
esUblished  a  genuine  system  of  collective  se- 
curity with  equj»l  protection  for  all.  Its  ba- 
sic premise  was  unsound.  The  United  Na- 
tlona structure  was  baaed  on  an  alliance  oX 
great  powers,  and  the  principle  of  unanimity 
amongst  them  In  this  claim  the  Russians 
are  correct.  But  though  the  Charter  might 
have  been  designed  for  a  designing  great 
power  its  author  was  the  State  Department. 
The  veto  right,  which  reserved  only  to  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council 
full  sovereign  authority,  was  approved  by  the 
United  States,  though  it  obviously  granted 
to  great  powers  privileges  denied  smaller 
states. 

The  Charter  provided  no  principles  of  In- 
ternational law  to  be  prevlouslv  accepted  by 
all  and  not  subject  to  veto.  '  It  failed  to 
define  aggression  or  preparation  for  agpres- 
slon.  It  did  not  establish  an  effective  inter- 
national tribunal  or  provide  for  common  de- 
fense against  a  lawbreaker  If  the  culprit 
were  a  great  power  It  could,  therefore  con- 
ceivably work  only  as  long  as  the  great 
powers  WOTS  te  sgreement.  and  It  ba.s  not 
oeen  obstrvoiad  by  a  "small  minority  *  out 
policies  advocated  by  the  United  States  and 
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goremments  following  American  leadership 
have  been  opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites,  who.  far  from  being  a  "small 
minority,"  envelop  the  greatest  unified  power 
complex  on  earth. 

failttee  psedicted 

The  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish collective  security  was  inherent  in  Its 
structure  and,  therefore,  predictable.  There 
Is  no  historical  prec*Hlent  where  great  p>ower8 
With  unrestrained  sovereign  rights  have  re- 
mained In  agreement  except  against  a  com- 
mon enemy;  and  to  believe  that  great  powers 
between  whom  existed  no  common  basis  of 
principles  would  continue  to  agree  without 
a  common  menace  was  childish.  When  they 
"fell  out"  the  United  Nations,  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  universal  security,  collapsed. 

This  comment  is  not  hindsight.  A  small 
minority.  Including  this  columnist,  warned 
from  the  beginning  that  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  would  not  work.  This  minority  was 
accused  of  "sabotaging  the  peace."  Indeed, 
In  the  first  years  after  the  war,  to  suggest 
that  there  was  anything  Inherently  wrong 
with  the  United  Nations  was  regarded  as 
blasphemy  and  branded  as  "isolationism." 

Now,  although  there  is  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  there  Is  profound  abuse  in  pre- 
tending no  mllic  was  ever  split.  Unwilling  to 
make  an  honest  diagnosis  of  the  Ulness  of 
the  United  Nations,  sponsors  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  now  present  it  as  "strengthening  the 
United  Nations"  and  furthering  "collective 
security." 

It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  Is  a 
limited  military  alliance  between  sovereign 
states  to  counter  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
alliances.  It  does  not  "strengthen"  the 
United  Nations  but  tacitly  admits  Its  power- 
lessness.  If  the  intention  were  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations,  Airverlcan  leadership 
would  have  exposed  faults  in  the  structxire 
and  recommended  the  creation  of  a  law.  a 
Judge,  and  a  policeman  to  all  nations  and 
open  to  all. 


Address  of  Eugeoe  C.  Pulliam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

^    HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDLAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  IS.  1949 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remsuks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
by  Editor  and  Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pul- 
liam before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Muncie, 
Indiana: 

One  time  when  I  was  a  stafl  corresipondent 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  I  was  ou  a  train 
with  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  in  my  day  I 
thought  was  about  the  greatest  guy  that  God 
bad  ever  created  In  America  In  my  time,  and 
I  was  very  fond  of  him  and  got  quite  well 
acquainted  with  him.  One  day  going  out 
from  Kansas  City  to  Topeka  he  said,  "Young 
man,  I  want  to  give  you  a  good  definition  of 
a  good  newspaperman,  and  If  you  will  follow 
It  you'll  be  a  success.  A  good  newspaperman 
is  half  St.  Paul  and  half  St.  Vitus."  Well. 
I've  thought  about  that  a  great  deal.  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  St.  Paul: 
my  father  was  S  minister.  But  sure  as  hell 
I  found  out  what  he  meant  by  St.  Vitus  on 
this  last  trip  I  made.  We  were  on  tbe  jump 
constantly.  We  were  either  talking  to  some- 
body, writing  a  story,  or  flying  some  place. 
We  made  the  entire  trip  by  air  except  in 
places  where  we  had  to  drive. 

As  Walter  told  you.  I  have  been  in  ail  of 
tbe  Atlantic  Pact  countries.  We  went  to 
Ireland    first.    There   is   something   In    the 
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divine  scheme  of  things  I  am  fairly  convinced 
that  has  preserved  Irish  independence  and 
Irish  liberty,  because  today  Ireland  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  that  approaches  hav- 
ing ansrthlng  at  all  comparable  to  the  free- 
dom we  have  here.  There  isn't  another  free 
country  in  Europe  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Denmark,  and  even  the  Irish  are  freer 
today  than  the  British,  the  French,  or  any 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Possibly 
the  good  God  in  His  mercy  has  preserved 
freedom  in  Ireland  so  that  eventually  the 
Irish  can  go  over  and  free  the  British.  And 
if  you  could  see  Britain  today,  you'd  know 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  was  in  Europe  on  a  previous  trip 
at  the  time  General  Marshall  made  his  speech 
at  Harvard.  I  saw  Eurojje  in  complete  eco- 
nomic collapse.  They  had  to  have  a  shot  in 
the  arm.  In  22  months  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  has  made  very  remark- 
able recovery.  Economic  recovery  of  Europe 
has  been  almost  miraculous.  Undoubtedly 
the  Marshall  aid  plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact 
gave  these  people  confidence;  gave  them 
something  to  tie  to.  You  know  for  200  years 
Europe  has  depended  either  upon  Britain  or 
France.  Well,  they  are  both  down.  The 
British  Empire  Is  gone.  France  is  weak. 
And  we  come  along  with  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
It  gave  the  people  of  western  Europe  tremen- 
dous confidence  to  go  ahead,  to  plan  their 
w^ork,  to  plan  their  business.  So  the  Atlan- 
tic Pact,  Just  the  mere  fact  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  had  Just  as  great  a  stimulating  effect 
in  the  recovery  of  Europe  as  did  the  Marshall 
plan.     I  supported  both. 

But  today  Europe  is  on  the  way  to  recovery 
and  Just  as  definitely  as  the  Marshall  plan 
was  needed  to  help  Europe  we  would  be  a 
Nation  of  suckers  to  continue  tbe  Marshall 
plan  at  Its  present  level.  It  is  Just  utter 
damn  foolishness  to  do  it.  I've  talked  to 
the  heads  of  Government.  I  know  what 
th°y  are  expecting,  what  they  are  fearing. 
Of  course  what  they  are  afraid  of  Is  that  we 
will  cut  the  whole  thing  out.  They  know 
that  Europe  covQd  get  along  of  50  percent 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  still  recover.  They 
hop>«  we  won't  cut  it  more  than  25  percent, 
but  they  are  expecting  a  cut  of  somewhere 
between  25  and  50  percent,  and  are  having 
a  hard  time  in  Congress  getting  a  10  percent 
cut  when  the  people  of  Europe,  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  are  expecting  a  25  to  35 
percent  cut.  There  la  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  tbe  whole  Marshall  plan  cotdd 
not  be  cut  40  percent.  I  haven't  time  to  go 
into  my  reason  for  that  except  that  it  is 
based  on  my  discussion  with  the  govern- 
ment leaders  of  Europe,  the  businessmen 
of  Europe,  and  our  own  people  over  there. 

Socialism  In  England  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  noisy  sham  and  a  cruel  delusion.  As  a 
way  of  life  and  form  of  government  It  has 
utterly  failed  the  common  working  people 
to  whom  it  offered  salvation.  Economically, 
England  is  in  the  worst  position  of  any  of 
the  14  countries  which  I  visited — except 
Italy  and  the  two  countries  behind  the  iron 
ciun.ain.  Conditions  are  much  worse  than 
they  were  2  years  ago,  much  worse  than  they 
VT^re  during  the  war,  and  they  w^lll  not  get 
any  better  for  the  next  year,  because  eco- 
nomically Britain  has  run  Into  a  highly 
competitive  expert  world  market  and  Is  not 
able  to  sell  her  goods  at  tbe  terrifically  high 
prices  which  have  been  brought  about  by  in- 
creased costs  under  socialized  industry. 
Tbe  people  are  working  harder  and  eatliig 
less. 

Although  England  needed-  some  form  of 
public -health  program — and  needed  it 
badly — socialized  medicine  is  a  farce.  The 
abuses  have  been  terrific.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  bogged  down  with  red  tape  and  free 
service  to  everybody,  although  it  costs  flOO 
per  adult  person.  Our  Congress  shovad 
send  immediately  a  commission  of  not  more 
than  six  members  to  England  and  Denmark 
to  study  the  contrast  in  socialized  medicine 


and  public  health.  Socialised  medicine  in 
England  is  a  very  sorry,  expensive  flop.  The 
health  program  in  Denmark  is  an  outstand- 
ing success.  In  England  the  Government 
runs  the  entire  show.  Doctors,  dentists, 
everybody  connected  with  the  hospitals  work 
for  the  Government,  and  it  is  the  most 
colossal  failure  In  social  history.  In  Den- 
mark the  Government  has  practically  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  system,  yet  it  works  al- 
most perfectly.  Therefore,  if  Congress  would 
look,  into  these  two  systems  it  probably 
would  mean  that  America  would  avoid  mak- 
ing the  tragic  mistake  that  has  been  made 
in  England. 

Union  labor  leaders  are  leaving  the  Lat>or 
Party  and  Joining  the  Conservative  Party  be- 
cause they  are  completely  fed  up  with  high 
prices,  austerity,  and  nationalization.  Even 
the  farmers,  who  have  been  the  fair-haired 
boys  under  socialism,  are  bucking  the  system 
now  because  the  Government  has  taken  over 
Just  enough  farms  in  £nf;land  to  prove  to  the 
farmers  that  they  mtist  play  ball  with  tha 
Government  or  get  off  their  land. 

The  Conservative  Party  probably  will  win 
the  1950  election  by  a  narrow  margin.  Tha 
Conservatives  will  not  be  able  to  abandon 
nationalisation  of  mines,  rails,  and  banking, 
but  they  will  be  able  to  modify  socialiaed 
medicine  and  put  in  a  health  program  similar 
to  that  of  Denmark. 

If  Russia  is  allowed  any  voice  whatever  In 
the  control  of  the  Rwhr,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  eventually  take  over  all  of  Oennany. 
The  national  spirit  In  Germany  is  rising 
rapidly,  and  if  the  Allies  relax  their  economic, 
political,  and  financial  control  over  Germany. 
it  will  not  take  more  than  2  or  3  years  for 
a  political  system  to  develop  in  Germany 
which  will  inevitably  bring  about  an  alli- 
ance between  Germany  and  Russia.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  Russians  are  fighting  for. 
and  If  we  permit  It,  every  cent  we  have  spent 
on  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  wlU  be  down  the  drain. 

Tito's  rebellion  is  the  most  Important  and 
significant  thing  that  has  happened  in  east- 
ern Europe  this  year.  Tito  is  getting  away 
with  It.  and  if  we  give  him  Just  enough  help 
to  keep  him  alive  economically,  let  him  build 
up  small  industry  without  war  potentials,  he 
will  be  able  to  thumb  his  nose  at  Stalin. 
If  Tito  gets  away  with  It,  every  other  little 
dictator  In  the  satellite  coimtrles  will  be  fol- 
lowing suit.  We  could  not  bribe  Tito  to  do 
the  important  Job  he  has  done  for  peace. 
The  infallabillty  of  the  Russians  has  been 
exploded  and  the  Iron  curtain  has  been 
cracked. 

Until  Czechoslovakia  and  tbe  oth*»r  satel- 
lite countries  begin  to  show  some  independ- 
ence, they  should  receive  no  help  of  any  kind 
from  the  United  States  or  western  Europe. 
We  should  not,  under  any  circumstance,  let 
the  Czechs  build  up  war  potentials  for  tbe 
Rus-slans  to  use.  Czech  Industry  Is  suffering 
badly  because  of  lack  of  raw  materials.  But 
If  we  keep  on  the  pressure,  the  whole  Soviet 
scheme  of  aggression  will  blow  up  in  their 
faces. 

The  tragedy  of  Europe,  however,  is  that 
there  Is  no  real  freedom  in  Europe.  Country 
after  country  has  tried  out  socialistic,  com- 
munistic, and  fasclstic  plans,  and  they  have 
failed  the  people.  All  the  elecUona  for  the 
past  year  have  been  turning  from  extreme 
left  to  the  middle  ground.  Commtmists  are 
losing  out  everywhere  in  western  Europe. 
Western  Europe  is  looking  to  America  to  pre- 
serve its  economic  sanity,  also  its  freedom. 
If  we  do  not  preserve  freedom  here,  totalitar- 
ian government  will  sweep  the  world.  Free- 
dom In  its  broadest  application  to  himnan 
relations  is  the  answer  to  most  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Europe. 

Any  American  traveling  anywhere  In  Bu- 
rof)e  today  is  impressed  with  the  terrific  con- 
trast between  life  In  Europe  and  life  In 
America.  We  have  Utopia  here  and  do  not 
appreciate  It.  The  only  difference  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Europe  is  one  word — 
freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or   CALXrOBHIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  15,  1949 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  was  not  made  strong 
on  any  theory  of  dependence,  either  on 
the  Government  or  on  other  people.  It 
was  made  strong  on  self-rehance  and  Ini- 
tiative and  courage.  You  cannot  make  a 
muscle  strong  by  carrying  it  in  a  sling. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  Congress  saw 
the  recent  survey,  in  Fortune  magazine, 
which  showed  that  students  about  to 
graduate  from  American  colleges  showed 
more  interest  in  old-age  pensions  and  in 
various  security  measures,  than  in  the 
possibilities  of  jobs,  or  what  they  could 
give  in  return  for  those  jobs. 

Security  is  the  quicksand  into  which 
other  nation.^  have  sunk.  We  should  be 
honest  enough  to  realize  we  are  seeing  the 
start  in  the  United  States.  For  that  rea- 
»on  I  have  asked  un^imous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNCRCssiONAi.  RscoRO  and  Include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Riverside 
Dally  Press,  of  Riverside.  Calif.,  on  July 
9.  I  hope  It  will  be  read  thoughtfully  by 
every  elected  Representative. 

The  editorial  follows: 

•SLr-ftCLIAHCI   MAT  rACX  KVLNIUAL  CXTINCTIOIt 
IM    UNnXD    STATES 

Portxme  magazine's  rec«nt  survey  of  college 
campuses  shows  graduattng  students  more 
worried  about  old-age  psastmni  and  similar 
••ciulty  safeguards  than  anything  else  In 
their  future 

Add  to  these  protections  a  Job  with  a  big. 
established  company  and  a  wife  and  a  few 
ehUdren  and  ;ou  hare  what  most  college  men 
in  their  twenties  are  seelctng  today. 

It  U  alarming  to  realize  that  securlty- 
mlndedness  has  gone  so  far  down  the  age 
ladder  that  It  now  tends  to  dominate  the 
thinking  of  our  college  youth. 

It  U  too  easy  and  too  trite,  however ,  to 
respond  to  this  situation  with  the  regular 
exhortations  to  self-reliance,  and  then  let  It 
go  at  that.    The  problem  isn't  that  simple. 

These  youngsters  have  come  of  age  In  a 
world  stiH  sti  ggerlng  from  the  brutal  blows 
at  two  worlc*  wars  and  a  deep  depression. 
The  dilemmas  that  led  to  these  disasters  are 
•tin  largelr  unsolved.  The  complexities  of 
life,  whether  In  wr.r  or  pe  <"'.  seem  to  have 
grown  tseyond  m>;n's  comprehension. 

While  man  nevertheless  gamely  continues 
tht  search  for  solutions,  he  Is  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  insulate  hlnuelf  against  a  re- 
currence of  disaster.  This  has  l>een  true  in 
many  areas  of  the  earth. 

This  country's  effort  to  .  rotect  its  people 
against  personal  catastrophe  was  propelled 
swiftly  forward  by  Franklin  D  Rooeevelfs 
program  of  social  legislation  In  the  1930'b. 

Republicans  fought  the  program  at  the 
time,  but  historians  today  say  social  and 
•concmlc  conditions  were  such  that  either 
major  party  protMbly  would  have  had  to 
find  bold  new  answers  to  the  call  for  sectirlty. 

Since  then,  a  struggle  to  widen  the  domain 
of  secure  living  has  wased  and  waned,  and 
It  Is  still  going  on.  But  nothing  has  hap- 
pened, or  seems  likely  to  occur,  to  upset  the 
basic  security  framework  of  the  country. 

It  draws  Its  main  strength  from  a  mood 
born  of  haunting  fear  of  another  great  de- 
prSMlon.      And   thA    terrific    dUlocaUons   of 


war  and  postwar  years  have  lined  up  many 
more  recruits  under  the  security  banner. 

This  Is  the  atmoephere  breathed  by  college 
students  In  1949.  It  should  enable  us  to 
understand  how  they  can  t)e  thinking  of 
irtftft""-  and  a  safe  Job  Instead  of  adven- 
turous risk-taking. 

But  It  should  shock  us  anew  into  realizing 
that  In  all  this  necessary  attention  to  se- 
curity measvires  we  have  Indeed  Ignored  the 
vital  need  to  buUd  a  society  of  resourceful 
Individuals. 

How  to  have  security  and  self-reliance  side 
by  side  Is  admittedly  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 
But  the  evidence  indicates  that  most  poll- 
tlcians  are  not  even  facing  the  problem 
earnestly.  It  Is  high  time  they  stopped 
ducking  it. 

We  owe  to  the  masses  of  men  a  higher  duty 
than  merely  to  make  them  sectire  against 
disaster  and  basic  want.  We  owe  them  a  life 
where  the  human  spirit  Is  free  and  eager 
to  grow  to  Its  fullest  height,  where  the  sum 
of  that  Individual  growth  win  k>e  a  society 
of  constantly  widening  economic  and  social 
horizons. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Alqusl  IS,  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
United  States  is  confronted  with  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  in  its  long 
history.  It  is  a  decision  which  will  affect 
every  citizen  of  our  great  country. 

Here  are  several  vital  questions  before 
each  one  of  us  today.  How  much  can 
this  country  afford  to  give  away  t)efore 
going  broke  itself?  Are  we  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
t>aU  out  the  world  from  its  economic 
doldrums?  What  Is  the  price  that 
America  is  paying  to  underwrite  British 
socialism?  What  is  the  answer  to  the 
ever-Increasing  money  crisis  abroad? 
And  more  specifically  at  this  moment — 
Can  we  keep  Great  Britain  afloat  in  the 
crisis  which  has  overcome  her? 

No  matter  what  decision  we  make.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  painful  one  for  somebody. 

No  one  can  deny  the  sacrifices  that 
England  made  during  the  war.  Her  war- 
time property  losses  alone,  at  home  and 
abroad  totaled  $30.000.000.000 — one 
quarter  of  her  wealth.  During  this  same 
time,  the  British  were  forced  to  liquidate 
and  consume  their  overseas  investments 
which  they  had  accumulated  over 
centuries.  We  must  face  the  facts. 
Great  Britain  came  out  of  the  war  broke. 
No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  BrltLsh 
themdres.  Only  years  of  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  could  replace  that  wealth. 

But  what  has  happened? 

Great  Britain  voted  for  a  socialistic 
govenunent  in  1945  when  she  was  in  no 
condition  to  start  a  costly  and  ever-ex- 
panding social  welfare  program.  The 
already  crippled  British  industrial  ma- 
chine was  bogged  down  with  socialistic 
regimentation.  And  under  this  ssrstem 
of  bureaucrats,  they  bought  all  kinds  of 
material  at  high  prices  In  bulk  and  stock- 


piled them.  Today  In  a  market  of  falling 
prices,  they  are  obligated  by  agreements 
to  pay  for  these  materials  at  the  old  top 
prices. 

The  British  are  not  lazy.  Today  Brit- 
ish production  is  the  highest  in  their  his- 
tory. Exports  are  as  high  as  they  have 
ever  been  and  half  again  as  much  as  1947. 
But.  in  spite  of  all  this.  England  is  broke 
and  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  De- 
spite this  record  production  and  record 
exports — and  $4,750,000,000  in  American 
aid  and  loans — England  will  sitik  into  an 
even  greater  crisis  unless  something  is 
done. 

Let  us  go  l)ack  for  a  moment  to  see  just 
what  has  been  done  to  help  England. 

In  1944  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Mone- 
tary Conference.  Churchill  and  Beaver- 
brook  stated  that  Britain  could  not  go 
back  to  her  normal  free-trade  relations 
after  the  war.  Finally  they  agreed  to 
free-trade  principles,  provided  Britain 
received  a  loan  from  this  country.  In 
1946  Britain  received  a  loan  of  $3,750.- 
000.000  from  this  country,  provided  she 
would  abandon  the  "sterling-dollar  pool.'* 
This  pool  was  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  British  colonies  and  dominions  sent 
their  dollars  to  London  and  could  only 
spend  them  where  and  when  London  said 
so.  Under  this  arrangement  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  or  any  of  the  countries  In 
the  British  Empire  could  not  buy  from 
this  country  unless  they  first  cleared  with 
London.  In  1947  England  went  back  to 
the  'sterling-dollar  pool"  idea  again. 
They  appealed  for  help  once  more.  Then 
the  Marshall  plan  was  worked  out  with 
England  receUing  the  largest  amount  of 
cash  assistance  and  remember  that  this 
money  has  averaged  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  since  the  end  of  the  war— to  Eng- 
land alone. 

Now  you  may  ask— Why.  with  all  this 
aid  and  the  highest  production  in  her 
history,  is  England  facing  bankruptcy? 

Well,  every  country  ha.s  to  back  its 
money  with  gold  or  It  becomes  worthless. 
We  have  our  large  gold  re.-^erve  In  Port 
Knox.  Because  of  our  immense  produc- 
tion and  natural  resources,  in  addition 
to  our  gold  reserve,  the  American  dollar 
is  the  firmest  money  in  the  world  today. 

Other  money  Ls  rated  in  comparison 
with  the  dollar.  The  English  pound  is 
backed  up  by  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
and  Is  rated  at  present  against  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  as  being  equal  to  about  $4  02. 
But  the  English  gold  reserve  has  fallen 
so  low  that  It  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  may  cause  a  collapse  of  the  English 
pound.  With  present  gold  reserves,  the 
EnglLsh  pound  is  in  reality  only  worth 
about  $3.  In  fact,  in  the  Paris  black 
market  it  is  worth  about  $2  80. 

That  brings  up  to  the  question.  Why  is 
not  the  poimd  revalued  then  at  $3? 

This.  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  refuses  to 
do.  even  though  it  would  sell  more  goods 
abroad.  Here  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  we  could  buy  British  goods  a 
fourth  cheaper  than  we  do  today  and 
that  would  encourage  British  business, 
in  addition  to  giving  them  more  dollars 
to  buy  the  imports  which  they  must  have 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

However,  the  socialist  government  of 
Britain  argues  that  it  does  not  dare  do 
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this  for  it  would,  in  effect,  lower  wages 
in  England  and  in  addition  would  make 
everything  they  buy  from  the  United 
States  cost  a  fourth  more  than  they  are 
DOW  paying. 

For  many  months,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  the  British  have  been  demanding 
that  Americans  pay  $4  a  piece  for 
pounds.  Now  they  are  confronted  with 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  buyers  who 
will  pay  that  price  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  only  large-scale  customer 
seems  to  be  an  ultrahberal  gentleman, 
known  &s  Uncle  Sam.  who  buys  annually 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  at  $4 
a  piece.  His  readiness  to  do  this  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  fact  that  he  gets  his 
dollars  rather  easily  by  extracting  them 
from  his  nephews  and  nieces? 

But,  lavish  as  are  Uncle  Sam's  pur- 
chases, they  stiil  do  not  furnish  the  Brit- 
ish with  enough  dollars  to  buy  all  the 
foreign  products  they  would  like  to  have. 
If  Uncle  Sam  were  to  stop  paying  for 
pounds  more  than  they  were  worth  In 
the  open  market.  Britain's  dollar  short- 
age would  soon  become  even  more  seri- 
ous than  it  is. 

Now  why  is  England's  Socialist  Gov- 
ernment in  such  serious  financial  straits? 
There  are  a  number  of  rea.sons,  but 
chiefly,  heavily  populated  England  needs 
to  import  foodstuffs  to  feed  her  people, 
and  the  British  Government,  itself,  has 
taken  over  responsibility  for  prices,  wages, 
production,  and  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 
The  labor  unions  were  largely  responsible 
for  voting  inU)  oflBce  Britain's  present 
rulers.  Now  that  the  Government  con- 
trols industry,  the  unions  naturally  de- 
mand, and  get.  higher  wage  rates  and 
fewer  hours  of  work  per  week.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  low  production,  and 
a  small  volume  of  exportable  goods,  priced 
high  in  order  to  cover  inflated  expenses 
of  production. 

The  British  Government  Is  also  respon- 
sible for  providing  food  enough  to  cover 
the  millions  of  ration  cards  outstanding. 
And  the  unions  demand  that  this  food 
be  sold  at  low  prices.  To  meet  this 
requirement  the  Government  must  sell 
food  below  cost.  It  attempts  to  charge 
the  difference  to  the  taxpayers.  But 
it  dare  not  tax  the  union  members  more 
heavily,  and  since  It  has  cut  profits  to 
the  l)one,  it  cannot  extract  large  revenues 
Irom  business. 

The  end  result  is  a  growing  Govern- 
ment deficit.  If  it  prints  more  money  to 
pay  Its  bills,  the  difficulty  of  exchanging 
pounds  for  any  reasonably  stable  foreign 
cifrrency  grows  worse  and  worse.  This 
means  that  it  becomes  even  harder  to 
ot>tain  food  from  abroad.  And  the  Bri- 
tish people  have  long  l)een  complaining 
about  their  meager  diet.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  is  seeking  fran- 
tically for  some  way  to  dray  his  Socialist 
government  out  of  the  morass  in  which 
It  is  sinking  deeper  and  deeper?  This 
Js  why  he  is  insisting  so  vehemently  that 
Uncle  Sam  continue  the  make-t)elleve 
that  a  pound  is  worth  $4.  and  keep  on 
buying  each  year,  at  that  figure,  two  or 
three  hundred  million  pounds. 

England's  present  dilemma  has  been 
summed  up  admirably  by  Mr.  Arthur 


Krock,  the  well-known  Washington  cor- 
respondent and  authority  on  economics. 

He  has  said  that  Britain  can  find  no 
way  out  except  by  again  tightening  ra- 
tioning and  erecting  a  new  barrier  to 
world  trade  such  as  her  treaty  with  Ar- 
gentina for  the  trading  of  British  prod- 
ucts for  Argentine  grains  and  other 
products,  and  the  recent  trade  agree- 
ment with  Russia  for  course  grains  in 
return  for  English  machinery. 

Mr.  Krock  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
although  public  opinion  here  and  abroad 
blames  a  great  deal  of  the  British  trou- 
bles on  their  socialistic  program,  the 
British  Government  blames  everybody 
but  Itself.  The  chief  reason,  Mr.  Krock 
states.  Is  that  at  least  $2,000,000,000  of 
our  loans  were  used  in  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  British  industries.  With  the 
highest  production  in  their  history,  they 
are  actually  insolvent  because  the  so- 
cialistic government  Is  determined  to 
pursue  Its  policies,  whatever  the  cost. 
As  Mr.  Krock  points  out,  this  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  United  States  re- 
soiirces  are  being  used  to  keep  in  politi- 
cal power  a  government  in  opposition  to 
the  American  free-enterprise  system 
while  tislng  our  money  to  keep  it  in 
power. 

But  those  in  power  in  this  country  re- 
fuse to  question  this  policy  because  we 
might  be  accused  of  interfering  with  the 
British  right  to  have  any  kind  of  gov- 
ernment it  wishes. 

Altogether,  according  to  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report  In  its  July 
8  issue,  the  United  States  has  given  or 
loaned  to  other  coimtries  the  huge  sum 
of  $28,000,000,000.  And  they  still  want 
more.  In  1950.  it  Is  expected  that  we 
are  to  be  asked  and  perhaps  obligated 
for  $8,000,000,000  more  in  aid. 

How  far  can  we  go  and  stay  out  of 
bankruptcy  ourselves? 

The  distinguished  Washington  com- 
mentator, Mr.  Albert  Warner,  puts  it 
clearly  in  one  paragraph: 

A  strange  part  about  these  currency  dif- 
ficulties abroad  Is  the  way  they  are  Inspir- 
ing some  Washington  observers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  road  to  American  eco- 
nomic salvation  lies  In  bigger  American 
loans  and  grants  aU  over  the  world.  It  Is 
their  prescription  that  we  preserve  our  own 
health  by  giving  away  the  siirpliisea  ol  our 
great  productive  machine. 

Most  of  the  other  nations  of  western 
Europe  are  in  the  oame  boat  with  Eng- 
land. They  are  trying  to  operate  social- 
ism on  a  democratic  basis,  and  no  one 
has  yet  discovered  a  formula  which  will 
permit  such  a  government  to  balance  its 
budget,  establish  a  sound  currency,  and 
let  exchange  rates  seek  their  own  levels 
in  free  competitive  markets. 

I  hope  this  system  is  not  destined  to 
continue  indefinitely.  But  whether  the 
outcome  of  the  financial  crisis  in  Britain 
and  western  Europe  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  totalitarian  government  ruled 
by  the  Commtinists,  or  whether  the 
friends  of  economic  freedom  will  gain 
strength,  throw  out  the  socialists,  and 
reestablish  free  enterprise,  sound  money, 
and  free  exchange  rates  is  anybody's 
guess.    Time  alone  will  tell. 


Some  Employnent  Data 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETrTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Autrust  9.  1949 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing three  letters  I  have  recently 
received: 

DxPArrMZMT  or  Labor, 
Wcuhinffton,  July  21,  1949. 
Hon.  LiNDLrr  B«acwoBTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Congbzssman  Becxwokth  :  This  is  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  July  7,  1949.  regarding 
the  possibility  of  employment  of  displaced 
farm  workers  in  Industry. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  Imply  In  my  previous 
letter  that  Industry  could  absorb  substantial 
numbers  ot  workers  beyond  th«  normal 
additions  to  the  labor  force  in  any  one  year. 
It  was  done  during  the  war  years  but.  of 
course,  that  waa  highly  abnormal.  The  ref- 
erence was  to  a  gradual  process  over  a  pterlod 
of  years  as  the  economy  expands  through  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living.  In  the  decades  since 
1929  agricultural  employment  has  decreased 
by  almost  one-fourth  while  employment  In 
nonagricultural  activities  has  Increased  by 
more  than  a  third. 

It  would  be  highly  speculative  to  attempt 
to  predict  whether  a  half  million  or  a  million 
farmers  could  be  al»ort)«d  to  industry  during 
the  next  year  or  two.  If  the  current  down- 
trend In  Industry  contlnties.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  difficult  for  such  a  large  number  to  find 
nonagricultural  }obe.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  trend  Is  reversed,  many  displaced  farmer* 
may  obtain  employment. 
Yours  very  truly, 

IfAUUCZ  J.  TOBIN. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


or  Labor, 
July  2».  1949. 
Hon.  LiKOLrr  BccKWorrH, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bxckworth  :  Tou  axked 
In  a  note  at  the  iKJttom  of  my  letter  to  you 
of  July  21  whether  I  see  any  reason  at  Uria 
time  to  assume  that  the  current  downtrend 
in  Industry  will  be  reversed. 

Tes.  there  is  conaiderable  discussion  now 
as  to  when  there  may  t>e  an  upturn  in  the 
business  situation.  I  have  seen  estimates 
ranging  from  some  time  this  fall  until  as  late 
as  next  suouner.  But  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  economists  Is  that  there  will  soon 
be  a  revival  of  the  bualneas  situation  and 
industrial  employment. 

Farm  employment  la  high  tills  summer- 
considerably  higher  than  last  year.  It  Ls 
possltile,  however,  that  the  downtrend  since 
1929  in  agricultural  employment,  of  whldx 
I  spoke  In  my  July  21  letter,  wUl  t)e  con- 
tinued in  the  summer  of  1950,  but  It  is  also 
possible  that  an  Industrial  revival  wovdd 
give  employment  to  tb«  dttplafed  farm  worlc. 
era  at  that  time. 

I  am  retxuTiing  my  letter  <rf  July  21. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Maurice  J.  Tobik, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Sacoarrr  Assmct. 
WmsKin^on.  July  2t.  1949. 
9db.  Ljicmxt  Bacswomi. 

Homa*  of  Mtprmtnftivea, 

WmMhfngtorn,  D.  C. 
Dbab  CtrnmammuM  Bbcxwcwth  :  Tou  h*T« 
MkMl  OM  to  imwunt  an  th«  bjpotlMtlcal 
cmployinent  tltviatlon  which  would  mult 
it  500X00  farm  famlH—  aboixld  be  forced  ofT 
the  rarm.  and  to  Indicate  whether  they  might 
fe|»-«taaorbwt  by  itutastry. 

(tf  all.  let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do 
that  adoption  of  the  Brannan 
would  have  this  restilt.  There  la  no 
rwMon  to  beltere.  however,  that  the  ratio  of 
i^rteuitural  to  Induatrlal  employment  will 
not  continue  to  decline,  aa  It  haa  for  more 
tlWB  80  years.  This  tendency  Is  clearly 
lIlUBtrated  by  the  attached  data 

8o  Icnf  as  the  income  of  all  workers  does 
DOC  decline,  but  In  fact  increases,  persons 
who  leave  agricultural  pursuits  can  and  do 
•mpioyment  In  nonagrlcultural  occupa- 
Por  instance,  within  the  last  30  years 
we  have  seen  a  marked  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  em- 
ploftd  m  seme*  activities,  many  of  which 
were  fonncrly  performed  in  the  home  and 
nany  of  which  resiilt  frjm  technological 
changes  Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  work, 
only  to  mention  homely  examples,  are  serv- 
ices formerly  performed   In  the  home,     tn 


1919  thes«  services  employed  approximately 
14A.900  persons,  and  In  1939,  approximately 
331.800  persons.  Llkerwlse  employment  In 
the  professions  and  In  commercUil  recreation 
h»s  boomed.  New  professions  have  developed 
and  are  rapidly  expanding.  To  mention  only 
the  health  professions,  there  Is  a  critical 
ahortage  of  all  trained  health  personnel  at 
the  present  tlnM.  Including  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, dental  technicians,  practical  nurses, 
graduate  nurses,  dentists,  and  physicians. 

It  is  evident  that  increasing  numbers  of 
workers  will  have  to  be  absort>ed  In  the  non- 
agrlctiltural  economy.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  maintaining  reasonable  farm 
Incomes  as  well  as  other  Incomes.  Total  in- 
come from  all  farm  sources  in  1948  was  23.3 
billions  or  10  6  percent  of  the  total  national 
Income.  Maintenance  of  farm  income  to  at 
least  this  proportion  of  the  national  in- 
come Is  one  of  rhe  key  factors  in  maintaining 
full  national  emptaqfrn^nt  In  the  last  8 
months,  farmers'  each  receipts  have  fallen 
approximately  7  percent  below  the  compa- 
rable period  In  1948.  In  dollars  and  cents 
this  drop  is  8890.000.000  of  purchasing  power 
and  is.  of  course,  reflected  in  lower  sales  of 
nonagrlcultural  products  and  In  leas  em- 
ployment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  Thttsston. 
Acting  Administrator. 


PtTcentage  distribution.  b»  general  division  of  occupations,  of  gainful  uorjcers  10  years 

old  and  orer  tn  the  United  States,  1870  to  1930 
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Well,  Heft  Come  the  Britub— For  More 
Billions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PKMNSTLVairiA 

TS  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRnEirTATIVSB 

Monday.  August  IS.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
IzKlude  the  following  article  by  Arthur 
Sears  Henning.  from  the  Washington 
TUoaes-Herald  of  August  15,  1949; 

Wkxx.  Hjou  Comx  thz  Bamsa— 
Foa  Moas  Biixioirs 
(By  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng) 
The  stage  is  being  set  for  another  Ameri- 
can campaign  to  save  tbe  Socialist  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  froaa  ^amtdall  and  to 
InlUate  a  new  American  foe  sign  policy  to  pro- 
tact  British  intcrcsu  in  the  Far  Sact. 


The  State  and  Treasury  Departments  have 
nearly  completed  preparations  for  the  con- 
ference here  beginning  Saptember  6  on  Brit- 
ain's financial  problem.  Tbe  solution  of  this 
problem  sought  by  the  British  Is  one  that 
wotild  tap  the  American  Treasury  for  more 
billions  to  bolster  up  the  tottering  socialistic 
structure  of  the  current  British  economy. 

WANT  rirraxM  bii.uoms 
The  Socialist  labor  government  went 
through  the  American  83.750.000.000  gift  loan 
tn  a  couple  of  years,  though  it  was  supposed 
to  last  5  years.  It  Is  now  drawing  down 
more  than  Si. 000 .000 .000  a  year  supplied  by 
American  taxpayers  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
But  theae  amounts  fall  far  short  of  the  funds 
nsceasary  to  meet  the  Socialist  government 
dafldt  produced  by  the  colossal  costs  of  wel- 
fare programs  and  the  losses  accruing  from 
social  laed  Industries. 

Current  rumor  has  It  that  the  addMlaHU 
amount  to  be  sought  Is  about  81S.000.000,- 
000 — not  all  at  once  but  "over  a  period  of 
years  " 

If  the  British  Socialists  get  whst  they  want 
tn  Washington  they  wUl  be  sitting  pretty  In 
Londao  for  several  years.  Their  chances  of 
winning  the  forthcoming  British  parliamen- 


tary election  and  remaining  tn  power  would 
be  greatly  Improved,  for  the  American  hand- 
out wotild  wipe  out  their  deflct  and  enable 
the  British  Government  to  moderate  the 
austerity  regimen  It  has  imposed  on  the 
British  people.  If  they  fall  to  get  an  ade- 
quate hand-out  they  probably  will  loee  the 
election  and  Churchill  and  his  conservatives 
win  return  to  pxjwer. 

BXAOCD    ST    BXVTN,   CSIPrS 

British  foreign  minister  Bevln  and  Sir  Staf- 
ford Crlppe.  British  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  Socialist  economist  who  recently 
fled  to  a  Swiss  sanitarium  from  the  Socialist 
fiasco,  will  head  the  BritUh  delegation. 

The  British  also  wish  to  get  a  waiver  of 
clause  9  of  the  gift-loan  agreement,  known 
as  the  nondiscrimination  provision.  Britain 
agreed  in  consideration  of  the  loan  not  to 
tnjy  supplies  In  other  countries  when  citizens 
of  the  United  States  had  a  surplus  of  the 
same  commodities  and  were  willing  to  meet 
the  competitive  price.  The  British  Govern- 
ment already  has  repudiated  this  promise  by 
concluding  a  trade  treaty  with  Argentina  for 
exclusive  purchase  of  beef,  grain,  and  other 
commodities  in  exchange  for  British  manu- 
factured goods,  the  net  result  of  which  Is  a 
loes  of  trade  to  American  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

On  the  cxirrency  question  Treasxiry  Secre- 
tary Snyder  conducted  preliminary  conversa- 
Uocu  a  few  weeks  ago  in  London  and  other 
Kuropean  capitals.  The  British  were  disap- 
pointed in  Suyder.  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
New  Dealer  they  were  used  to.  He  brought  a 
hankers  fishy  eye  to  the  conferences  and 
evinced  critical  views  of  the  overvalued  pound 
sterling,  economic  controls,  etc.  The  British 
ware  a  bit  apprehensive  of  Snyder  presiding 
over  the  September  conference. 

armiK>w  wnx  raxsios 

But  their  fears  have  been  allayed.  It  will 
not  be  Snyder  who  will  preside  but  State  Sec- 
retary Acheeon.  a  son  of  a  Brltlsh-born 
Church  of  England  clergyman  and  an  Anglo- 
phile to  -vhom  Britain  Is  deeply  Indebted  for 
the  American  foreign  policies  he  baa  shaped. 

There  will  be  negotiations  betwe«ti  Actaa- 
son  and  Bevln  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Truman  policy  on  China, 
the  failure  of  which  was  confessed  In  the 
recent  State  Department  white  paper.  The 
Britlah  will  aim  to  shape  the  new  American 
policy  around  defense  of  Hong  Kong,  prin- 
cipal British  Interest  remaining  In  China. 
There  have  been  hints  that  expediency  may 
bring  about  an  accommodation  between  Brit- 
ain and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

American  foreign  policies  have  long  served 
British  Interests.  To  go  no  farther  back 
than  the  turn  of  the  century.  State  Secretary 
John  Hay  was  credited  with  the  authorship 
of  the  open  door  policy  in  China.  But  the 
real  ruthor  was  Britain,  whose  purpose  was 
to  curb  the  expanding  power  of  Russia  In 
Asia. 

WILSON  AIOSD  BRTTAIK 

Woodrow  Wilson  took  the  country  Into 
World  War  I  ostensibly  "to  make  the  wojld 
aafe  for  democracy"  but  really  to  save  Brit- 
ain and  France  from  defeat. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  accepted  the  British 
thesis  that  they  could  not  pay  their  World 
War  I  debt  and  bealdes  It  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  United  States.  If  they  could  pay.  When 
World  War  II  opened  Roosevelt  fell  under 
the  Influence  of  Winston  Churchill.  More 
than  a.OOO  secret  miBiigii  now  imder  lock 
and  key  that  paaaad  between  them  record 
the  devalopmnt  of  this  influence  which  was 
to  bring  Amarlca  into  the  war,  with  Churchill 
telling  Parliament  that  was  what  he  had 
worked  for. 

Rather  than  commit  the  folly  of  plunging 
Into  a  two-ocean  war  with  a  one-ocean  Navy, 
Roosevelt  wanted  to  settle  with  Japan  but 
the  British  wouldn't  hear  of  it.    They  in- 
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ilatad  on  the  paUcy  that  preclplUted  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Hooaevelt  yielded. 

ACXS90IV  tTKCED  LOAN 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  British  sottght 
a  86.C0O.0OO,0O0  continuation  of  lend-lease. 
When  they  failed  to  get  it  they  sought  a  loan 
of  the  same  amount.  They  finally  got  3^4 
billions.  Acheacn  was  one  of  the  principal 
negotiators  and  potently  aided  In  getting  the 
loan  through  Congress. 

In  1947  with  their  empire  dwindling  and  a 
socialist  economy  sapping  their  resources, 
the  British  soiight  to  lighten  ship.  The  La- 
bor Government  asked  Mr.  Truman  to  take 
the  protection  of  Greece  and  Turkey  off  Brit- 
ish hands.  Advised  by  the  old  soldier  George 
Marshall,  who  viewed  it  as  strate^  against 
Biaala.  Mr.  Truman  accepted.  But  it  re- 
mained for  Under  Secretary  Acheson  to  ra- 
tionalize It  as  the  Truman  doctrine  of  Amer- 
ica's obligation  to  protect  free  people  every- 
where on  the  globe. 


Boy  Scoats  ai  America  t  Great  Instita- 
tioa — Arthur  Gons  a  Marvelous  Scoat- 
■Mstcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  C  ALITOR  .N I A 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  H.  R.  5342  was  pas.'^ed  by  the 
House.  This  bill  provides  for  the  loan- 
ing of  certain  Army  equipment  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  \ise  at  their 
fortieth  anniversary  jamlwree  to  be 
held  at  Valley  Forge  Park,  Pa.,  next  year. 
My  friend  and  colleague,  Brook  Hats, 
of  Arkansas,  and  I  introduced  compan- 
ion bills. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  a  bill  with 
similar  provisions  and  the  additional  one 
of  providing  Army  transportation  to 
France  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
to  attend  an  international  jamboree  held 
in  that  country:  that  bill  happened  to 
bear  my  name  as  the  author,  but  my 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Hats  also  had 
a  companion  bill.  Since  the  Eightieth 
Congress  was  a  Republican  Congre.'^s  and 
since  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  which  I  was  a 
meml)er,  it  was  deemed  appropriate  that 
the  tnll  bearing  my  name  be  passed, 
which  is  what  happened. 

Likewise,  since  this  is  a  Democratic 
Congress  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to 
have  the  bill  l>earing  Mr.  Hays  name 
passed  and  in  moving  to  have  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  made  the  motion  apply  to  Mr. 
Hays'  bill,  H.  R.  5342. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  join 
with  Mr.  Hays  in  these  two  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

We  know  that  the  Boy  Scouts  have 
hundreds  of  friends  in  Congress  and  it 
was  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  the  or- 
ganization honor  us  by  requesting  us  to 
give  them  our  help  in  getting  the  use 
of  the  camping  equipment  above  re- 
ferred to  for  use  of  the  jamboree  to  be 
held  at  historic  Valley  Forge.  Pa.  The 
Boy  Scout  organization  will  pay  all  ex- 
penses incurred  in  moving  this  equip- 


ment to  Valley  Forge  and  back  to  Its 
original  location. 

Both  of  us  have  been  active  in  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  for  a  long  time.  I  wish 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  All  those  connected  with  it 
are  a  distinct  asset  to  our  country.  But 
I  wish  to  l)e  a  little  more  specific  and  give 
special  mention  to  the  Scoutmasters. 
They  are  the  men  who  handle  the  indi- 
vidual troops.  They  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  boys.  On  the  character  of  these 
boys  is  found  the  imprint  of  the  influence 
and  example  and  effort  of  the  Scout- 
master. He  has  all  the  headaches  of 
handling  a  group  of  lively  and  some- 
times mischievous  Ixjsrs:  but  he  has  more 
he  has  the  challenge  of  helping  mold 
the  character  of  those  boys.  He  has 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  these  kKjys  de- 
velop into  good  citizens  and  respected 
and  successful  men.  The  work  of  the 
Scoutmasters  is  typified,  for  me,  in  one 
Scoutmaster  whose  name  is  Arthur  Guns. 
He  lives  in  Stockton,  Calif.  He  was  a 
Scoutmaster  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Not  a  single  t>oy  who  was  in  one  of  the 
Boy  Scout  or  the  Sea  Scout  troops  di- 
rected by  "Art"  failed  to  be  benefited  by 
the  companionship.  Since  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Guns  bad  no  children,  they  worked  at 
this  scout  business  together.  Art  saw 
his  boys  fight  in  every  theatre  of  this 
last  war.  His  l)oys  have  entered  almost 
every  kind  of  employment  and  many  of 
them  have  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful. All  of  them  have  turned  out  to  ht 
clean  and  vigorous  citizens.  He  practi- 
cally devoted  all  of  his  spare  time  all 
during  these  years  to  Boy  Scout  activi- 
ties and  I  know  that  he  got  a  great  kick 
out  of  it.  He  is  typical  of  mai^  thou- 
sands of  others,  although  there  are  very 
few  who  kept  at  the  job  as  long  or  who 
were  as  effective  as  he  was.  Such  an 
organization  deserves  a  good  turn  occa- 
sionally. I  know  I  speak  not  only  for 
myself  but  also  for  Mr.  Hays  when  I  say 
we  are  pleased  to  have  had  a  small  part 
in  getting  this  bill  through  Congress. 


A  QoestioB  for  President  TrnnuiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

CF  cAuroaMis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  SSPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  August  15.  1H9 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  a  news  item  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  a  few  days  ago.  under  the 
date  line  of  Quito,  Ecuador.  August  8.  It 
described  an  earthquake  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  would  leave  100.000 
people  without  homes.  It  had  destroyed 
50  cities  and  villages.  The  death  toil 
would  be  over  2.000.  I  now  quote  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  news  item: 

The  President's  secretary  said  the  govern- 
ment had  aAed  the  American  Republics  to 
rush  tenta  to  the  area,  and  that  the  United 
States  already  was  sending  emergency  rtitp- 
ments  of  canned  foods,  and  indispensable 
Itetns  of  relief.  An  emergency  airlift  Is  haul- 
ing supplies  Into  the  quake-stricken  zones 


and  bringing  oat  wireivors  to  cities  whera 
hospiUl  faclUtlca  are  available. 

I  rise  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States  if  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  not  just  as  much  entitled  to  consider- 
ation and  to  aid  as  the  people  of  Ecua- 
dor. We  are  proud  to  have  American  aid 
sent  by  President  Truman  to  the  people 
of  our  sister  Republic  to  the  south.  We 
just  want  to  know  why  aid  is  not  being 
given  our  own  people,  in  an  emergency 
of  almost  equal  seriousness.  Perhaps 
Ecuador  should  start  an  airlift  and  send 
food  and  help  to  Hawaii. 


Geaeral  Fixit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVS8 

Monday.  August  15.  1949 

Mr.    HOEVEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  15,  1949: 
ecMBui.  nzir 

General  Vsugban  endenUy  bMlaTas  ttM* 
he  has  set  everything  right  by  hla  caplaBa- 
tlon  of  how  the  deep-freese  units  happened 
to  t>e  sent  to  Mrs.  Truman  and  to  a  small 
group  of  tbe  President's  Intimate  associates, 
and  how  the  bill  for  them  was  paid  by  tli« 
head  of  a  perfumery  concern  deeply  Involved 
in  the  import  trade.  Viewed  In  the  light  of 
the  general's  behavior  since  he  l)ecanve  mili- 
tary aide  to  Mr.  Trtiman.  the  explanation  is 
altogether  plausible.  It  reflects  that  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  oOdouoicas.  naivete. 
and  political  ineptitude  that  make  General 
Vaughan's  friendship  and  devotion  so  dan- 
gerous and  trouMeatHne  to  his  crony  and 
patron. 

It  was  Just  another  occasion  on  which 
Gextenl  Vaughan  cotild  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  playing  Mr.  Plxlt.  It  was  about 
4  years  ago  when  the  deep-free*Ing  mecban- 
^fn  was  an  Innovation,  and  the  subject  just 
naturally  came  up  in  the  course  ol  a  con- 
vanatlon  between  the  general  and  bis  two 
old  friends,  the  Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Bennett. 
General  Vaughan  told  of  his  desire  to  pos- 
sess one  of  these  gadgets  for  himself  and  to 
send  another  to  tbe  Truman  household  at 
Independence.  Mr.  Hoffman,  an  advertising 
man  and  ffi^my**)'"g  of  a  Mr.  Plxit  himself, 
observed  that  tf  the  general  would  be  coo- 
tent  srlth  experimental  models  that  were  not 
to  be  put  into  commercial  production,  ba 
could  arrange  the  matter.  And  that  waa 
that.  The  refrigerators  were  personal  gifts 
from  the  general  to  bis  friends;  but  slnca 
Mr.  Bennett  waa  prascnt  at  this  arrangement, 
it  doubUeaa  aecmad  only  courteous  to  let 
him  have  a  hand  In  It;  and  so.  as  It  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Albert  Gross,  ha 
was  permitted  to  pay  the  bUls. 

The  general  saw  no  Impropriety  In  all  thla, 
nor,  apparently,  did  the  recipients  of  tha 
gifts.  After  all.  the  sending  of  gifts  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  important  public  person- 
ages Is  an  old  American  cvistom.  and  hardly 
a  day  goes  by  that  gifts  are  not  delivered  to 
the  White  House.  What  to  do  with  these 
gifts  is  one  of  the  perennial  problems  of 
Presidential   housekeeping. 

Thiis  the  acceptance  of  the  de«p-freeao 
units  from  General  Vaughan.  or  General 
Vaughan's  businesa  friends,  need  not  lug- 
gest  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sonages conrerned  to  grant  offlclsl  fsvors  tn 
return.     Indeed,   the   value  of    the  glfU   U 
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great  cnouch  to  arouM  suspicion  of 
MWlUj.  Tb«r«  Is  certainly  nothlaff  bar*  to 
a  sranrtal  on  tbe  proporttotas  of  tha 
Doom,  nor  avan  such  a  slioeklng  «x- 
cf  tba  aboaa  of  a  pnmeffed  poaiuon 
aa  vcre  tbe  flzumdal  adventxires  of  Mr.  KUlott 
Rooacvelt  It  Is  an  even  farther  cry  from 
th«  grandloaa  varieties  of  graft  associated 
with  tbe  business  of  military  (wocurement 
In  the  days  of  Saeratary  Cameron  and  Secre- 
tary Alfsr.  for  example.  Tbe  truth  Is  that 
llTtf"'*''''  Irregularities  as  were  onca 
IB  •  iMa  Ilka  Daniel  Webatar  would 
polttlcal  daath  to  any  modam  autaa- 
mau  of  comparable  rank. 

R  t»  General  Vaugban's  trrealstlble  tirga 
to  Interfere,  with  what  are  douhtlsas  the 
beat  of  iDotlvaa.  In  the  affairs  of  all  Ck>vem- 
meot  dapartmanta.  that  is  basically  respon- 
sible for  tbe  sabarrasament  he  has  brought 
on  his  friends.  For  It  haa  ralaed  an  ugly 
suspicion  that  bis  gnfarloas  nature  and 
bla  Incurable  meddlsaotnsBess  were  easily 
exploited  by  men  whose  purpoaes  were  less 
pure  and  amiable  than  his  own.  In  an 
intenrtew  wtth  Mr.  Kdward  T.  Polhard.  pub- 
llshed  In  the  Waahtngton  Post  last  Febru- 
ary. General  Vaugban  related  what  the  Pres- 
sald  In  his  presence  to  General 
when  that  oflBcer  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Marshall  as  t^lef  of  Staff; 

**WheneTer  you  have  anything  to  take  up 
with  mc.  1 11  appreciate  It  if  you  will  take  It 
up  first  with  General  Vaugban.  When  I  have 
any  matter  to  take  up  with  you,  ni  take  It 
ur  through  General  VauRhan." 

Then  turning  to  VaucUian  the  President 
said:  "At  other  times  you  mind  your  own 
bualneaa." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  General 
Vafighan  and  for  hu  patron  had  he  been 
ttttpanamKUdlj  capable  of  obeying  such 
an  orHer. 


The  Tablet  Toraed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  itmncAN 
IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATTVSS 

Monday.  Augmt  15.  1949 


Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Racoao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
froan  the  Columbus  (Ohio.)  Evening  Dis- 
patch of  July  21.  1949: 

TH(  TABLXS  TTnUfZO 

The  funniest  thing  to  develop  from  the 
Hiss  case — If  anything  connected  wtth  that 
trial  can  be  considered  funny— Is  the  lather 
the  New  Dealers  and  so-called  liberals  find 
thaiaelTea  In  as  the  propriety  of  Judf* 
XBQfman'B  conduct  of  the  case  Is  being  quaa- 

tlODCd. 

This  questioning  of  motives,  they  say.  la 
Tcry  dangerotn.  The  presumption  of  a  few 
Congressmen  In  sviggestlng  sn  Investigation 
of  the  Judge's  fitneaa  and  conduct  Is  an 
OBttaoua  alga  of  bitter  and  destructive  rivalry 
bat  Veen  tha  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Goverxunent  which  must  t>e  squelched 
at  once. 

Let  ua  ace.  now.  Arent  these  excited  ones 
the  same  people  who  a  few  years  ago  cheared 
President  Rooaerelt  on  In  his  openly  sTowed 
effort  to  deatroy  the  Supreme  Court?  Aren't 
the  onaa  wbo  drummed  up  Nation-wide 
ipt  for  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
»nt  by  labeling  the  membera  of  our 
tribunal  "the  nine  old  men"T 
There  waant  much  sanctity  about  the 
courts  then.  But.  of  cotirse.  at  that  time  the 
tral  Judiciary  was  not  a  New  Deal  Judi- 


ciary. It  was.  In  fact,  more  or  less  widely 
opposed  to  the  Xxecutlve  grab  for  power 
orer  tba  laglaUtlTe  and  judicial  branches  of 
GoTcmment. 

It  la  amusing  now  to  watch  them  cry.  and 
become,  oh.  ever  ao  perturbed  over  the  fact 
that  someone,  sooawbere  might  find  even 
the  slightest  reaaon  to  criticize  a  New  Deal 
Judge  who  so  brarely  shows  his  bias  for 
even  the  worst  In  the  Intemational-welfare- 
reform  state  Instead  of  remaining  objective. 
Apparently,  the  sanctity  of  the  courts  de- 
pends upon  whether  tbey  a^aowladge  the 
Tlrtue  of  the  Rooaerait-TnimaJi  syatem  of 
centralization  or  not. 


Sccood  CIam  PosUi  Rate* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NDRBUD 

or  oazcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
leave  to  e.\tend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Canby 
Herald,  of  Canby  Oreg..  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  Increase  in  newspaper 
mailing  rates; 

DONALOStON    ASKS    CISCULATION-aATZ    HIKM 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  Donaldson,  the 
first  experienced  postal  worker  ever  to  hold 
that  important  Cabinet  post,  ts  determined  to 
parauade  Coogrcea  to  enact  his  new  schedule 
of  poafeal  ratea.  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
which  is  a  whopping  increase  In  the  rates  for 
second  class  matter,  under  which  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  delivered  to  regular  sub- 
scrlt)ers. 

He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  flgiire  out  how 
much  weekly  newspapers  will  have  to  increase 
their  subecrlptlcn  prices  in  order  to  meet  the 
propoaed  new  schedules.  It  will  be  from  leas 
tluui  SS  cents  to  not  more  than  11  on  an 
annual  subacrlptlon  bfksls.  the  average  being 
around  50  cents  Daily  newspapers  delivered 
by  mail  will  have  to  take  it  in  the  neck  for 
about  six  times  that  much.  Many  magazines 
will  have  to  cease  delivering  by  mall  alto- 
gether if  the  schedule  goes  throxigh. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  being  a  practical  mall-han- 
dler from  way  back,  bos  a  comnion  feeling 
wiih  the  men  and  women  in  poet  offices  who 
have  to  sort  and  handle  tons  of  bulky  publi- 
cations. 

Up  to  this  time  he  seems  to  have  said  little 
or  nothing  about  the  fundamental  reason 
for  establlahlng  low  second-class  rates:  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  might  have 
ready  acceas  to  information  at  low  cost:  that 
an  Informed  and  enlightened  public  opinion 
be  encouraged  as  a  bulwark  of  a  free  Govern- 
ment. The  Postmaster  General  may  regard 
that  as  a  lot  of  hooey,  he  t>elng  a  practical 
mall  handler,  for  he  told  Congreaa: 

"What  the  publishers  know — but  what 
most  folks  do  not  know — Is  that  the  present 
second-dasa  rates  are  a  surTlval  of  one  of  the 
early  congraaalonal  acts  made  tmder  condi- 
tions that  hare  long  since  ceaaed  to  eslat.** 

What  conditions  ceased  to  exist  he  doent 
say,  but  there  never  was  a  time  In  the  hls- 
toiy  of  the  United  States  when  It  was  mc«a 
Tttally  necessary  than  now  that  the  people  be 
well  and  correctly  Informed.  Any  obstruc- 
tion or  disruption  of  the  fiow  of  Information 
now  would  make  the  work  of  subversive 
propagandists  Just  that  much  easier.  Choke 
the  newspapers  out  of  the  country  maU  boxea 
wttb  higher  subscription  rates,  and  their 
place  to  some  extent  will  be  taken  by  "box- 
holder"  propagandists  with  axea  to  grind. 


We  can  well  imagine  that  the  original 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  second  class  rate 
structure  is  a  matter  of  national  policy  to- 
ward which  the  practical  Poetmaster  General 
takes  a  dim  view.  It  Is  sometimes  the 
penalty  of  long  experience  that  one  learns 
too  many  things  that  cannot  be  done,  or  falls 
to  evaluate  the  total  effect  of  his  own  efforts. 

Next  time  we  meet  Carl  Elllgsen  or  Pete 
Brachmann  or  Bill  Flick  loaded  down  with 
Santa  Claus-slze  maUbags  we're  going  to  aak 
them  what  they  think  they're  doing. 

We'll  bet  a  new  hat  none  of  them  will  put 
on  that  exalted  look  of  patriotic  fervor  and 
say:  "Son,  I'm  enlightening  public  opinion." 

Neither  would  Jesse  Donaldson. 


Ut'i  Call  tkc  Veteriaary  Before  tke  Horse 
Dies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NZW  TOfiX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R. 
4328.  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rxxol  deals 
with  the  exci->e  tax  on  photographic  ap- 
paratus. It  exempts  X-ray  cameras.  It 
abolishes  the  discriminatory  25-percent 
tax  on  certain  photographic  equipment 
and  substitutes  for  tha  ^wesent  15-per- 
cent tax  on  film  and  sensitized  paper  a 
10-percent  tax  applicable  to  roll  films. 
It  reduces  from  25  to  10  percent  the 
tax  on  certain  still  and  motion  picture 
camera  lenses. 

On  July  12  I  spoke  to  the  House  re- 
garding the  injustice  and  unfairness  in- 
herent in  the  present  tax  on  photo- 
graphic supplies.  Thousands  are  being 
thrown  out  of  work  through  the  stub- 
bom  opposition  of  administration  lead- 
ers to  any  relief  from  the  burdensome 
Federal  sales  taxes. 

One  of  the  most  effective  statements 
I  have  seen  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Attorney  Harold  F.  Hop- 
per, of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  which,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  is  included 
below. 

This  letter  specifically  deals  with  H.  R. 
4328.  but  the  sentiments  expressed  have 
a  wider  application  generally  to  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  blind  adherence  to 
existing  tax  policies  and  stubborn  un- 
willingness even  to  conduct  hearings  on 
possible  changes. 

RoCMBSTSa.  N.  Y..  June  2.  1949. 
The  Honorable  KnnrrrH  B.  Kxating, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C 

Mr  Dxaa  CossauancAit  Kkatino:  Congreaa 
is.  I  hope.  cofBlaant  of  tbe  desirabUtty  of 
enacting  such  sotmdly  conceived  economic 
measures  as  wUl.  while  preserving  unimpair- 
ed the  system  of  free  enterprise,  untrammel- 
ed  by  bureaucratic  dictation,  which  has  In 
the  past  made  this  Nation  the  greatest  on 
earth,  aid  In  preventing  the  present  reces- 
sion In  prosperity  from  becoming  a  calam- 
itous depression. 

Decllnlnc  demand  for  manufactured 
products  has  already  produced  Increasing 
unemployment  and  the  continuance  of  eco- 
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DomieaUy  unsound  taxation  policlea  fur- 
ther retarding  sales  wlU  lead  to  lacrasilag 
unemployment,  whicb,  wbcn  oooptod  with 
Increasingly  extravagant  speiMHiig  and  weU- 
nlgh  punitive  taxation,  will,  in  my  opinion. 
Inevitably  bring  about  a  serious  depression. 
There  may  well  be  some  members  of  the  ever- 
growing governmental  bureaucracy  who 
wOTdd  welcome  a  depreesjcm  as  an  excuse  for 
the  substitution  of  bureaucratic  regimenta- 
tion for  Iree  enterprise  In  order  to  entrench 
themselves  in  power,  regardless  of  tbe  con- 
sequencee  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  Nation  or  of 
its  citizens  aa  a  wbole.  I  trust  that  the 
liembers  of  Congress  are  aware  of  this  do- 
tl"  peril  whio! ,  I  believe,  outweighs  the 
ers  of  armed  conflict  with  foreign  na- 


Amt  AM  to  Eorope 


The  continuance  of  unconscionably  high 
and  inequitably  burdensome  excise  taxes  is, 
In  my  opinion,  a  factor  contributing  to  the 
decline  in  sales.  As  an  example,  I  cite  the 
personal  reaction  of  my  wife  and  myself  as 
consumers.  For  more  than  3  years,  my  wife 
has  desired  to  purchase  a  ftir  coat.  And  I, 
In  turn,  have  been  badly  in  need  of  a  new 
typewriter.  Bm  both  my  wife  and  I  are  not 
disposed  to  make  the  purchases  as  long  as 
high  excise  taxes  are  maintained.  We  feel 
that,  when  an  income  earner  is  taxed  In  ex- 
cess of  25  percent  for  earning  his  Income  and 
then  Is  taxed.  In  some  cases.  25  percent  for 
spending  it,  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt.  and.  it 
Congress  will  do  nothing,  then  it  behooves 
the  consumer  In  his  Individual  Interest  to 
confine  his  buying  to  irreducible  necessities 
of  life.  These  Instances  appertaining  to  my- 
self and  my  wife  are,  I  firmly  believe,  multi- 
plied many.  nu>ny  times  over  throughout  the 
country  and  are  one  of  the  prime  factors 
contributing  to  the  current  business  re- 
cession. 

Once  considered  principally  a  means  of 
recreation,  photography  has  become  a  busi- 
ness machine  or  tool  of  prime  importance, 
yet.  while  business  machines  are  taxed  6 
percent,  the  equally  important  photographic 
apparatus  Is  subjected  to  the  highest  excise 
tax  presently  liApaaed.  namely  25  percent. 
Tbe  Inequity,  in  my  opinion,  needs  no  dls- 
cuaslon. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
Congreaa  in  curbing  the  ever  growing  ex- 
tmagaiil  Government  spending.  Tbe  report 
of  the  Hoover  Oommlaslon.  which  unfortu- 
nately the  great  mass  of  voters  will  not  read 
or  fully  apprectaitc.  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  the  GoverMBient  prefers  to  waste  and 
tax  than  to  operate  efficiently  and  encourage 
business  by  lowered  taxation.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  political  attractions  of  such  a 
program,  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  thla 
Nation  a:  heart  should  bear  In  mind  the 
Irresistible  economic  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. If  Congrass  perceives  the  wisdom  of 
reduclDig  high  taxes,  of  which  the  photo- 
graphic excise  tax  is  a  striking  example,  the 
raaultant  Increase  In  sales  would.  I  believe, 
produce  more  and  not  less  tax  revenue. 
Throughout  hlsttffy  bureaucrats  have  un- 
NnaMBfully  sought  to  cu'cumvent  the  law  cf 
«Mia»rf^Mr>g  returns  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  welfare  at  the  nation  concerned. 

Many  of  thoee  who  write  to  you  from  time 
to  time  may  ba-ve  a  seiflah  ax  to  grind.  I 
too  have  a  selfish  ax  to  grind — I  do  not  wlah 
to  Join  the  unemployed. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  wUl  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  bring  the  subject  bill 
to  early  consideraUon  and  q\iick  paange  by 
Congreaa.  Remedial  tax  legislation  la  needed 
BOW  and  nut  at  some  vague  future  time.  It 
does  not  do  much  good  to  call  the  veterinary 
after  the  horse  ts  dead.  I  shall  appreclace 
yoar  i^rtav  consideration  to  this  matter  and 
wonld  be  very  glnd  to  have  a  brief  expression 
of  your  vlewa  in  reply. 
Very  truly  youra. 

p*«fiin  F.  Hoopxa. 
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Monday,  Aiiguat  15.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Walter  Trohan.  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Is  substltuUnf  for  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
and  in  the  past  several  days  haa  made 
some  very  Interesting  reports  regarding 
the  arms-aid-to-Europc  program.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to 
debate  this  measure  within  the  next  day 
or  two.  I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members 
will  find  It  profitable  to  read  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Trohan.  I  am  Inserting 
his  broadcasts  given  on  Augtist  8,  9,  and 
10.  at  this  point: 

(August  8,  IMS) 
This  week  and  next  the  accent  will  be  on 
the  military  In  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
A  House  subcommittee  will  laxinch  an  In- 
vestigation Into  the  controversy  over  the 
B-3e.  the  world  s  largest  and  longest  flying 
plane.  I  hope  to  bring  you  this  story  later. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
tinues to  study  the  •1.450,000,000  arms  assist- 
ance program,  which  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted, as  you  know,  to  provide  weapons  for 
our  allies  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

njTttinately  thla  mUitary  accent  Is  some- 
thing I  can  speak  on  wtth  some  authority  car 
at  least  some  background.  Por  15  years 
I  have  been  close  to  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
.'Ur  Force.  I  have  known  In  some  Intimacy 
every  chief  of  staff  from  General  MacArtbur 
and  every  chief  of  naval  operations  from 
Admiral  Standley.  I  have  discussed  at  great 
length  national  security  and  the  world  mili- 
tary situation  wlti  General  Bradley.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff:  Admiral  Denfeld,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  General  Vandenberg, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  many  of 
their  subordinates.  All  three  return  to- 
morrow from  Europe,  where,  as  you  know, 
they  discussed  the  military  situation  with 
the  chiefs  cf  defense  of  our  alllea  under  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  I  hope  to  give  you  the  world 
picture  as  they  might  give  It  If  they  were 
to  walk  Into  your  homes  for  a  neighborly 
chat.  I  will,  of  course,  give  the  plctiue  con- 
siderably leas  formally  than  they  might,  but 
I  am  sure  they  would  not  seriously  quarrel 
with  the  facts  or  concluslona, 

WhUe  much  of  what  I  have  to  tell  may 
be  startling  to  some  of  you.  I  asstire  you 
I  am  giving  no  Information  which  nught  be 
of  comfort  or  aid  to  any  potential  enemy. 
I  know  you  would  want  me  to  be  careful  in 
this  so  I  have  cleared  all  I  have  to  teU  you 
with  responsible  officers  of  high  rank.  And 
please  do  not  be  frightened  or  depressed  by 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  wUl  give  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture  first  and  then  the  brighter 
Bide.  War  is  not  a  pleasant  business.  Some- 
one must  get  hurt-— individuals  and  nations 
are  maimed  or  mortaUy  wounded  as  we  know. 
It  will  take  me  some  days  to  unfold  the 
story,  but  I  wlU  let  you  In  on  the  end — 
\  can  win  world  war  ni  If  It  aU  comes, 
but  let  us  all  pray  God  that  it  never  comes. 

Military  leaders  are  agreed  that  if  Soviet 
Russia  should  declare  war  tomorrow,  the 
Red  Army  would  be  In  ctmtrol  of  Europe 
and  the  lillddle  East  In  90  days.  The  Red 
Army  now  has  about  50  divisions  along  the 
Western  Front  from  Finland  to  Turkey. 
Fifty  divisions,  aa  yott  aaa  awaxw,  m— ne 
about  750.000  men.  *~^*»"»  IM  dtflaiaBS  or 
another   2.250,000  men  are  la  leacrre.     In 
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tbiwwn  against  the  Naitt  tm 
single  piece  of  lend- 
At  the  end  of  the  war  I 
In  the  field  or  about  7.fl004X)0  men.  The 
Allied  strength  waa  less  than  a  fifth  of  that, 
or  81  dlvlslaoa — something  over  a  mUUon 
and  a  quarter  men.  Of  tbeee.  08  were  Amer- 
ican dlvtsloDS.  12  were  Brttlah.  11  w«M 
French  and  5  were  Canadian.  Our  contribu- 
tion was  more  than  twice  that  of  our  alllea. 
In  addition  we  had  26  divisions  In  the  Paclfle 
theater. 

The  Soviet  legions  wovild  be  aided  by  large 
bodlea  of  CommtmisU  within  the  western 
powera.  There  are  about  2.000.000  Commu- 
nists m  Prance,  about  tbe  same  numlMr  la 
Italy  and  a  goodly  bukLjt  In 
vast  organised 
could  paralyat  Mvaral  weatam  powers  bf 
strikes,  sabotage  and  uprisings  as  the  Red 
army  began  to  roll.  Military  leaders  twlleve 
that  within  60  days  tbe  Red  Army  cculd  sweep 
aeroaa  western  Europe  to  tbe  Itartb  Sea  and 
tbe  Pyieuees.  In  another  W  tfsfs  they  could 
overrun  Spain.  Portugal  and  Italy,  brush 
into  Scandinavia  and  dip  Into  Turkey.  Iran, 
and  Iraq  without  calling  up  the  full  strength 
of  500  trained  divisions  or  raletng  perhaps  90 
trained  divisions  from  satellite  states — a 
trained  army  of  about  9.000,000  men.  Russia 
now  has  about  20.000.000  men  available  for 
war  service.  The  Red  Army  might  not  be 
halted  at  the  North  Sea  which  balked  Kaiser 
WUhelm  and  Adolf  Hitler.  Five  thousand  of 
the  Soviet  air  fleet  of  19.000  planes  are  troop 
carriers.  These  can  drop  75,000  men  on  Eng- 
land at  one  time.  Other  waves  coxild  fcrt- 
low.  Such  sn  air  Invasion  might  or  might 
not  be  successful,  but  It  or  its  threat  would 
keep  the  British  Air  Force  and  Brltiah  divi- 
sions at  home  If  war  should  come  and  prop- 
erty so.  That  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
as  military  leaders  have  painted  it  to  me. 
It  Is  grim  and  terrifying  enotigh,  but  I  must 
amplify  It  In  evenings  to  come.  Hovrever,  do 
not  start  digging  a  bomb  shelter  In  yovrr  ba^ 
yard  or  start  running  up  the  white  flag  at 
surrender  Jtist  yet.  War  haa  not  begun. 
And  If  it  should  we  would  still  win.  as  I  win 
later  explain,  even  U  all  Europe  and  tbe 
Middle  East  were  to  fall  Into  Soviet  hands. 

There  Is  a  bright  sloe  to  the  picture  and 
I  give   a   preview.     Every   military  leader   I 
know  Is  confident  that  Stalin  does  not  want 
war  any  more  than  you  or  I  do.    There  are  a 
nimaber  of  reasons  foT  this.    First,  the  United 
states  has  a  powerfiil  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion In  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  Intercon- 
tinental  bombers   which   can   deliver   them. 
Our  top  commanders  permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  Soviet  Russia  does  not  have  the  atomic 
bomb  and  that  if  the  SovleU  had  this  power- 
ful weapon  they  do  not  have  planes  to  loose 
it  on  us  with  certainty  and  accuracy.    Sec- 
ond, Stalin  does  not  want  to  send  his  soldiers 
Into  western  Em-ope.     There  they  would  see 
a  way  of  life  which  would  turn  them  to  revolt 
against  totalitarianism.    On  highest  authori- 
ty,  I  can   tell   you   that   Soviet   desertions 
reached  a  high  of  9,000  a  month  after  Red 
soldiers  were  exposed  to  life  even  In  bomb- 
battered   Germany    and    the   strait-Jacketed 
freedoms  of  the  Nazis.     That  is  more  than 
h^if  a  division  a  month.     Stalin  shuttling 
his  occupation  forces  In  the  Baltic  and  the 
middle  of  Europe  with  dock-like  regularity. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  dlvlaioa  gets  a  taste  of 
the   new  way   of   life   they   are   transferred. 
They  are  not  returned  to  their  homes  again. 
Such  la  the  way  of  dictators.     Stalin  docs 
not  want  western  thought  to  permeate  his 
vUlagea.    I  will  return  to  this  thought  when 
1  tell  you  that  world  war  III  wiU  he  won  by 
a  thought  campaign,  psychological  warfare, 
and  by  air.  with  adequate  ground  and  naval 
support. 

A  third  reaaon  deterring  &aUn  from  Invad- 
ing western  Europe  la  that  U  Is  an  area  «i 
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1«  feel  UMtr  na- 
ly  and  would  ttoatly  raatat 
even  aa  you  and  I.  Fourth. 
•MlB  ha*  hla  eyca  on  Asia.  Cblna  ta  almoat 
In  bU  banda  and  b«  la  eyeing  India.  Malaya. 
Korea,  fnitntwia.  aad  ^v«n  Japan.  PUth. 
Stalin  la  Um  p«stnk  ■iMKiiii  at  tbem  all. 
tba  waaaM  <r— ma  at  ttoa 
Tb«  fata  of  Bttlar  and  Miiaaollnl  ta 
tB  bia  memory.  Be  knows  what  bap- 
to  dictators  wbc  go  to  war  onca  too 
Ba  laaraaun 
To  sum  up  th»  tei«nt«r  ald«.  I  am  per- 
mitted bv  o\ir  military  to  tell  you  that  as 
loaiC  a*  wm  aalntaln  our  powerful  deterrent 
to  aggraaaleB.  ao  long  as  w«  maintain  the 
lead  In  bomba  and  boinbars.  backed  by  ade- 
qvata  froand  and  sea  foreea.  so  long  are  we 
MMy  to  feMp  the  peace. 

(Aar»t  9.  1»40) 
Tomorrow  marks  the  scventy-flfth  birthday 
tt  »-ir«at  American.  As  be  raachaa  the 
tbraa-quarter-century  mark,  the  Nation  halls 
him  aa  one  who  has  graduated  from  partisan- 
ship to  statesmanship.  DemocraU  and  Re- 
pubUcana  alike  rejoice  that  be  waa  not  cm- 
ktttared  by  defeat  but  rasa  above  It  to  be  ac- 
dilHMd  by  no  less  a  persanaga  than  President 
Barry  8.  Truman  aa  a  good  and  faithful 
sarvant  of  the  Nation  and  of  humanity.  To- 
night I  want  to  quote  from  a  speech  thla 
American  made  In  bis  native  Iowa  Tillage  on 
hia  seventy-fourth  birthday  a  year  ago: 

"America  meana  far  more  than  a  continent 
bounded  by  two  oceans.  It  Is  more  than  prlda 
of  military  power,  glory  in  war,  or  In  victory. 
It  maana  mora  than  vast  expanae  of  farms,  of 
graat  factories  or  mines,  magnlflcent  cities, 
or  wlilUms  of  automobiles  and  radloa.  It  u 
aven  more  thAn  the  traditions  of  the  great 
tlda  weatward  from  Europe  which  pioneered 
tha  conquest  of  this  continent.  It  Is  more 
than  our  literature,  our  mudlc.  our  poetry. 
Other  naticios  have  tnesc  things  alao.  I  have 
asan  America  In  contrast  with  many  nations 
axad  many  racea.  lly  profeaalon  took  ma  into 
many  foreign  lands  under  many  types  of 
government.  I  have  worked  with  their  great 
apintual  leaders  and  their  great  statesmen. 
I  have  worked  In  govemmanta  of  free  men. 
of  tyrannies,  of  SoclalJsta.  and  of  Commu- 
nists. I  have  met  with  princes,  kings,  des- 
pots, and  deapcradoaa.  I  have  seen  the 
squalor  of  Asia,  the  froeen  class  barriers  of 
XUrcpe.  And  I  waa  not  a  toiirlst.  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  their  working  lives  and  problems. 
I  had  to  deal  with  their  social  systems  and 
their  governments  And  outstanding  every - 
wbera  to  theaa  graat  masses  of  people  there 
s  hallowed  word — America.  To  them  it 
the  hope  of  the  world.  The  meaning  of 
tha  word  America  flows  from  one  pure  source. 
Within  the  soul  of  America  ta  freedom  of 
mind  and  spirit  In  man.  Here  alone  are  the 
open  windows  throxigh  which  also  pours  the 
sunlight  of  the  human  spirit.  Here  alone 
human  dignity  la  net  a  dream  but  an  accom- 
plishment. Perhapa  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
Is  more  full  In  realisation  here  than  any 
other  place  In  the  world." 

Tbasa  worda  eama  from  our  only  living  ex- 
Ftaaklaut.  A  moat  happy  birthday  to  you. 
Mr.  Hoover,  tram  all  of  ua.  Thoae  of  you  who 
sttbacrlbc  to  tlila  creed  of  Amerlcanlam  may 
want  to  aaMI  paraonal  greetings.  If  so,  you 
can  aditraaa  tbam  to  Herbert  Hoover.  Wal- 
dorf Towers.  Hew  York  Oty. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  continue  dlscua- 
slon  of  the  sdmlnUt ration's  plan  to  send 
anna  to  oar  allMa  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  tSaemmttem  of  what  oar  baat  military 
minds  coihMv  an  tba  taapltcatlons  of  such 
hetp  on  oar  ttatk»al  aaeortty 

In  the  cold  war  of  todaj,  Stalin  strikes  and 
ve  parry  the  blows.  Be  attacks  the  sov- 
■n^iiij  of  Oreace  through  his  sateUltaa  aad 
«•  eouatar  wtth  the  Trtuaan  doctrine.  Re 
Berlin  and  we  tammm  a  coatly 
lin.  B)a  attk  aotowaa  iMoeycomb  Btt- 
wtth  ftfea  aftuiu-bllUoa- 


dollar  Marshall  plan.  His  Chinese  Commu- 
nlsu  engxilf  China  and  we  counter  with  a 
l.O64-pa0s  white  paper  aaytaf  it  would  have 
all  taappaned  ik)  matter  what  we  might  have 
done.  His  pride  and  hta  power,  the  Red  Army, 
facea  west  and  we  Join  an  alliance  with  10 
weatem  Suropean  natlona.  all  small  In  area 
and  most  of  them  small  In  population.  We 
alao  come  up  with  a  proposal  to  send  one  bil- 
lion four  hundred  and  flfty  million  In  arnis 
to  these  nations,  although  our  military  minds 
agree,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  that  we  cannot 
stop  tba  Soviet  Army  In  Europe.  Many  good 
and  IntaBtpMit  people  are  Insistent  on  the 
mllttary-ald  program.  With  General  Mar- 
shall they  say  it  would  be  dangerous  not  to 
send  arms  to  our  allies  and  that  we  must 
preserve  the  .nomentum  we  have  gained. 
They  alao  say  That  weakneas  Invites  attack. 
Tou  are  familiar  with  the  arguments  for  the 
arms-asststance  program.  I  want  to  give  you 
military  thinking  on  the  fallacies  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  p<ogram.  None  of  this  is  mine. 
Every  point  comes  fvam  responsible  military 
sources  or  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  first  of  theaa  falae  concepu  of  sup- 
porters of  the  anas  prdfraxn.  I  am  told,  is 
that  our  Buropaaa  alUaa  can  or  will  fight  an 
organised  and  suatalaad  war.  Thla  u  no 
reflection  on  the  courage  of  our  alllea.  but 
a  raallatlc  approacli  to  stopping  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Military  leaders  know  Russia  could 
place  500  trained  dlTlslons  In  the  field  before 
allies  could  aaaaasbia  35.  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  amplify  this  subject  In  a  later 
broadcast.  A  second  fsllacy.  military  men 
tell  me.  ta  that  the  quality  of  leadership  and 
morale  In  Europe  Is  better  than  It  was  In  1940 
when  our  allies  were  battered  by  Nazi  legions. 
Military  men  agree  morale  la  worse  Still 
a  third  fallacy  la  that  our  military  equipment 
will  jt  maintained  up  to  American  standarda 
by  our  allies  If  it  Is  given  to  them.  Military 
leaders  tell  me  Europeans  do  not  have  the 
mechanical  know-how  to  keep  material  at 
the  American  level  of  fighting  perfection.  It 
Is  only  natural  that  they  should  feel  there 
Is  more  where  the  original  material  came 
from  and  prefer  to  get  new  arms  to  keeping 
up  the  old. 

A  fourth  fallacy  developed  by  Senators,  is 
that  the  United  States  can  afford  to  rearm 
Europe.  Arming  10  nations  Is  an  expensive 
buslncaa  and.  again.  I  hope  to  detail  this 
phaae  of  the  program  In  a  later  broadcast. 
A  fifth  fallacy.  alllUry  mtm  say.  la  that  the 
war  against  Ruaata  can  ba  won  solely  on  the 
ground;  that  allied  forces  on  the  ground  can 
somehow  defeat  the  Red  air  force  and  that 
air  supremacy  la  not  essential  to  ground  vic- 
tory. Military  leaders  tell  me  that  the  great 
leaaona  of  World  War  II  are  that  ground 
trx)ps  cannot  sttrvlve  unless  they  control 
the  air  above  tbem  and  that  air  power  can 
only  be  defeated  by  air  power  A  six  major 
fallacy  Is  that  the  arms  program  Is  being 
pushed  on  the  premise  that  war  with  tha 
Sovlata  la  Inevitable  Our  military  high  com- 
■aaad  does  not  believe  this  to  be  true,  for 
which  we  cam  0,'M  thanks.  And  we  can  alao 
give  thanks  tbat  they  firmly  believe  we  can 
win  world  war  in  when  and  If  It  comea.  Mili- 
tary leaders  feel  there  are  grave  rlaka  In  the 
arms-aaalstance  program.  They  are  con- 
that  our  weapons  nUght  be  uaed 
ua  and  that  our  weapons  might  be 
used  to  enalave  colonlala.  And  there  Is  con- 
cern that  we  might  denude  our  Army,  Air 
Porce.  and  Navy  uf  needed  aaapniis.  Our  top 
military  minda  recall  that  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  was  required  on  orders  from  Waah* 
tnttOB  to  ablp  araa  to  liniyiw  IHan  tola 
■M^ar  Hoc*  of  saypllaa  1m  tiM  VMUpflBaa. 
These  weapons  fell  into  **feMi'*  iMta^  whan 
100.000  Bntlah  at  Slngapota  wiamleisd  to 
80.000  Japs,  as  you  recaU  Winston  Churchill 
rsportad  In  bis  memoirs.  In  the  dark  days 
when  MicArthur  was  crying  for  help,  mll- 
Uooa  upon  —*"***■**  9t  doUara  of  military  sup- 
■bippad  to  ttaa  Soviet  Arctio 


port  of  Murmansk.  Eight  out  of  10  ships 
wore  sunk  by  Nazi  planes  or  subs.  I  can  tell 
joo  tonight  one  of  General  MacArthur's  first 
letters  from  Australia,  after  be  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  Philippines  by  the  President,  said 
he  would  have  oeen  able  to  bold  BaUan  If  he 
had  not  been  abandoned.  This  letter  has 
never  been  published.  Military  men  recall  we 
shipped  millions  of  tons  of  TNT  to  Britain, 
stripping  our  stores  to  the  last  pound  In  1940, 

Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  now  retired, 
solemnly  warned  Congress  tbat  the  proposal 
to  arm  Europe  U  loaded  with  more  explosive 
danger  than  Pearl  harbor.  General  Pellera 
served  General  MacArthur  In  the  Pacific  for 
S  years.  Fellers  sounded  his  warning  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  may 
be  called  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  If  he  Is,  he  told  me  this  after- 
noon, be  win  say: 

"The  proposed  military -aaslstance  program 
places  the  State  Department  In  the  role  of 
determining  military  strategy.  In  that  It  has 
Invited  our  allies  to  requisition  military 
equipment  to  hold  their  fronUers.  Assist- 
ance to  this  program  commlu  ua  to  ground 
combat  should  war  come.  This  situation 
parellels  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  a  diplomatic 
rather  than  a  .laval  decision  that  the  fleet 
be  stationed  at  Honolulu  to  detev  Japanese 
sggresalon.  Then  the  Hawaiian  comtnandera 
were  not  advlaed  an  attack  was  Imminent. 
The  propoeed  administration  program  could 
lead  to  far  greater  humiliation  than  the  Pearl 
Harbor  debacle.  The  task  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  Is  to  make  sure  that  our  allies  im- 
dersund  precisely  what  help  we  Intend  and 
do  not  intend  to  give  them.  We  cannot  be 
placed  where  we  can  be  accused  of  welching 
on  the  treaty.  Clearly  the  administration 
has  not  found  the  formula  for  lasting  peace. 
Its  failure  magnifies  the  responsibility  of 
Congress." 

(AugTJSt  K).  1949) 

By  day  and  by  night,  top  defense  planners 
in  the  army,  navy  and  air  force  are  conduct- 
ing a  constant,  searching  analysis  of  the 
military  capabilities  of  our  alllea  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  As  you  know,  theae 
sre  Norway.  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  Prance,  Britain.  Italy.  Portugal, 
and  Iceland — every  nation  In  western  Europe 
with  the  single  exception  of  Spain,  which  la 
In  our  diplomatic  doghouse.  Canada  la  a 
member.  Germany  waa  not  allowed  to  be  a 
member  Sweden.  like  her  most  famous  act- 
ress. Greta  Garbo,  has  decided  she  wants  to 
be  alone.  No  one  blames  Sweden  In  this  de- 
cision because  she  is  closer  to  Soviet  Riissia 
than  any  of  her  European  neighbors.  She 
has  no  will,  with  only  three  divisions,  to 
fight  the  Soviet  Juggernaut  of  500  trained 
divisions. 

I  have  not  found  a  single  responsible  mili- 
tary leader  who  believes  that  any  of  our 
alllaa  has  the  will  to  fight  an  organised  and 
siwtalnil  war  today.  Not  a  single  reapon- 
sible  military  mind  believes  the  French 
would  tight  tomorrow.  No  one  believes 
Britain  would  do  more  than  protect  Itself 
against  Invasion  by  air.  This  Is  In  no  sense 
Intended  by  our  military  to  be  disparaging 
of  oar  alllea.  It  la  no  reflection  on  their  love 
at  eoVBtry  or  their  bravery  It  Is  simply  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Army 
Is  too  big  and  too  powerful  to  be  stopped  at 
the  Elbe  or  at  the  Rhine.  We  must  not  be 
too  hasty  to  condemn  our  allies  If  they.  too. 
take  the  realistic  approach.  At  the  top  of 
our  mltttary  command  there  are  many  who 
belles*  tiMl  tt  might  be  better  for  our  allies 
to  let  the  Reds  swarm  over  their  countries 
than  to  suffer  the  devastation  that  would 
follow  resistance.  One  more  sweep  of  ground 
forces  across  Europe  might  be  the  mortal 
blow  for  western  civilisation.  Others  In  the 
high  command  feel  that  we  and  our  allies 
should  hold  whatever  can  be  held,  at  any 
cost.  In  this,  our  military  are  at  Ingger- 
hsada  with  the  Stau  Department  over  Spain. 
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The  military  would  accept  Spain  as  an  ally. 
The  mountain  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  la  a 
formidable  one.  Spain  has  some  20  divisions 
of  men.  The  Spaniards  must  fight  because 
they  are  aware  extermination  faces  them  at 
Red  hands.  Our  high  command  recalls  that 
we  accepted  Soviet  Russia  as  an  ally  against 
Hitler;  they  are  willing  to  take  Franco  to 
check  Stalin.  The  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  say  no  and  no  It  is.  The 
White  House  and  State  Department  also  say 
no  to  suggestions  within  the  defense  estab- 
lishment that  consideration  be  given  to  arm- 
ln«;  Germany,  under  controls,  as  a  check  to 
the  Soviets.  Hitler  almoat  defeated  Russia. 
It  la  argued  that  the  Germany,  under  allied 
control,  might  check  Soviet  aggression.  The 
heaviest  opposition  to  this  propoaal  comes 
from  France,  which  suffered  three  German 
Invasions  in  70  years.  France  does  not  want 
Germany  ever  to  approach  a  threatening  role 
again.  It  has  been  reported  In  Washington, 
that  the  true  purpose  of  the  1.45O.0O0.O0O- 
mUitary-ald  progrsim  la  not  to  stop  the  Red 
Army.  It  is  to  arm  France  against  the  new 
Germany  which  will  emerge  on  the  with- 
drawal of  occupation  forces.  As  you  know, 
Germany  was  thoroughly  licked  and  stripped 
of  Industrial  capacity.  Under  the  Morgen- 
thau  plan,  Germany  was  to  be  reduced  to  an 
agricultural  nation,  as  an  example  to  ag- 
gressors for  all  time.  The  example  has  not 
deterred  the  So\'lets.  The  double-barreled 
policy  of  defeat  and  revenge  In  Germany  Is 
said  by  some  to  have  retarded  the  recovery 
of  Europe  through  creation  of  an  economic 
and  military  vacuum  in  central  Europe. 
Many  military  minds  are  convinced  that 
there  can  be  no  containing  the  Soviets  with- 
out conalderabla  rebuilding  of  Germany.  It 
would  be  paradoxical  if  we  were  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  building  up  an  enemy  to  bold  off  a 
far  more  formidable  potential  enemy.  Our 
military  chiefs  have  Just  returned  from  a 
consultation  with  military  leaders  in  Europe 
on  their  defense  problems.  General  Bradley. 
Admiral  Denfeld.  and  General  Vandenberg, 
aa  you  know,  head  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces.  They  reported  to  Congrees  today  on 
what  they  learned  on  their  flying  visit  to 
Europe. 

Our  leaders  have  given  careful  examina- 
tion to  the  part  played  by  our  North  Atlantic 
Alllea  in  World  War  II.  when  the  powerful 
Nazi  war  machine  was  loosed  against  them. 
For  the  most  part  they  bad  no  chance.  It  Is 
the  concensus  that  they  would  have  even 
leaa  chance  against  the  Soviet  hordes  if  In 
two  brief  campaigns.  The  Scandinavian 
campaign  continued  sporadically  from  April 
9  to  June  10,  1940,  but  In  reality  was  over  in 
1  day.  Denmark  offered  no  resistance.  The 
principal  cities  of  Norway  were  all  occupied 
on  the  first  day  of  the  campaign.  The  Nazis 
used  no  more  than  25.000  men  in  this  cam- 
paign. The  Norwegian  Army  of  114.000  was 
never  wholly  mobilised.  Only  six  divisions 
took  tha  field.  These  were  confused  and 
unprepared.  The  second  campaign  against 
the  western  Allies  was  opened  at  davrn  May 
10.  1940,  with  simultaneous  attacks  on  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Luxembunr,  and  then 
against  France.  Luxemburg  offered  no  re- 
sistance. It  did  not  have  a  regular  army 
and  couldn't  put  a  regiment  In  the  field 
today. 

Thm  Germans  used  150  divisions,  about 
IjOOSJOO  men.  In  the  campaign.  The  French 
had  3,700.000  men.  The  British  had  an  ex- 
peditionary force  of  350.000  men  In  Prance. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgians  had  about  900.000 
men.  In  5  days  Holland  surrendered.  In 
19  days  the  Belgians  gave  up.  On  June  22, 
after  40  days,  the  French  sued  for  peace.  The 
British  expeditionary  force  retreated  to  Dun- 
kerque.  In  the  dark  hawn  of  5  nights.  May 
19  to  June  2,  a  third  of  a  million  men  were 
evacuated  to  England.  This  was  considered 
a  minor  triumph  at  the  time,  but  since  the 
war  It  has  been  disclosed  that  HlUer  called 


off  Nazi  air  forces  from  Dunkerque  and  per- 
mitted the  evacuation.  He  was  Interested  in 
the  capture  of  France  and  the  coming  battle 
of  Britain.  The  British  record  on  land  In 
the  war  was  an  unhappy  succession  of  calami- 
ties— Narvik,  Dunkerque,  Singapore,  Greece, 
Crete,  and  north  Africa.  Not  until  they  were 
Joined  by  Americans  In  north  Africa  were  the 
British  able  to  halt  and  defeat  the  Nazis. 
For  a  years  General  Etommel,  witn  only  three 
German  divisions  and  seven  or  eight  Italian 
divisions,  had  shuttled  back  and  forth  across 
north  Africa  almost  at  will,  using  the  Ital- 
ian divisions  as  a  screen  similar  to  a  football 
line  and  his  German  troops  as  a  backfleld  to 
sweep  the  ends  or  dart  through  the  line.  The 
great  Br.tlsh  victory  was  the  air  battle  over 
Britain.  -Canadian  pilots  played  a  major 
role  in  this  victory.  Polish  squadrons  also 
contributed.  You  remember,  I  am  sure, 
Churchlirs  stirring  tribute  to  the  victorious 
airmen:  "Never  In  the  lield  of  human  con- 
flict was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few." 

Today,  Britain  Is  wisely  concentrating  on 
the  building  of  an  air  force.  The  aim  is  to 
make  the  Royal  Air  Force  what  the  Royal 
Navy  was  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  In  1588  to  the  growth  of 
the  American  Navy  In  our  time.  American 
military  experts  are  aware  that  the  British 
would  use  their  air  power  to  protect  Eng- 
land in  the  event  of  war.  In  fact,  our  high 
command  concurs  in  thla  decision  because 
Britain  would  be  an  Invaluable  air  base  in  the 
event  of  war  with  the  Soviets.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  Britain  had  12  divisions  at  the 
front.  If  she  bad  this  number  of  divisions 
today  {and  she  does  not  have),  they  would 
be  kept  at  home  to  fight  off  possible  para- 
trooper attack.  The  Soviet  Air  Force  today 
can  drop  75.000  men  from  5.000  transport 
planes.  At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the 
French  had  11  divisions  at  the  front.  Can- 
ada had  5  and  the  United  SUtes  had  63  in 
Europe  and  26  in  the  Pacific.  Today  France 
has  seven  divisions.  The  best  ct  these  are  In 
colonial  service  in  French  Indochina  and 
north  Africa.  Since  the  United  SUtes 
equipped  these  divisions,  American  arms  are 
going  to  hold  the  French  empire.  Military 
leaders  disccunt  the  Italian  Army,  such  as 
it  Is.  The  Italians  failed  on  both  sides  In 
the  last  war.  Under  Mussolini  and  with  the 
Nazis  they  were  not  a  success.  Italian 
troops  who  Joined  In  with  American  forces 
In  the  Italian  campaign  were  not  effective. 
The  Portuguese  Army  is  regarded  as  a  doubt- 
ful quantity  by  our  experts.  Portugal  did 
not  fight  In  World  War  II  and  was  only  a 
nominal  ally  in  World  War  I.  The  Dutch 
Army  today  Is  Interested  in  holding  together 
the  Dutch  Empire.  The  Belgians  claim  to 
have  an  army  corps  which  would  b3  three 
divisions.  But,  only  one  of  these  divisions 
is  active.  Each  division  has  only  one  active 
brigade.  The  brigades  are  active  with  only 
one  regiment,  and  each  regiment  Is  active 
with  one  company.  The  Belgian  Army  is  a 
house  that  Jack  built  in  reverse. 

So,  our  military  leaders  do  not  expect  too 
mjich  of  our  allies.  They  are  fully  aware 
that  our  allies  cannot  stop  the  Soviets  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  air,  anymore  than  you 
or  I  could  stop  an  express  train  with  a 
butterfly  net.  Military  leaders  have  great 
doubts  that,  with  all  our  resources  and  re- 
serves, we  could  build  up  our  allies  to 
strength  to  stop  the  Soviets  on  the  ground. 
Their  answer  is  air  and  psychological  war- 
fare. Many  top  military  observers  believe 
that  It  would  be  wise  not  to  oppose  Soviet 
occupation  of  Europe.  This  would  avoid  de- 
struction of  the  Continent.  It  would  draw 
the  Soviets  from  home  bases.  It  would  con- 
front them  with  underground  warfare.  ISost 
important  of  all  It  would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Red  soldiers  to  a  way  of  life,  to  freedom  and 
foods,  to  dignity  and  comforts  beyond  their 
wildest  stretch  of  Imagination.  How  la 
Stalin  going  to  keep  tbem  behind  the  iron 
curtain  after  they've  seen  Paree? 


Military  AssisfaiBce  for  North  Atlantic 
Pact  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  icASSACHUSKxra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  effective  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  to  provide 
military  assistance,  and  understanding, 
cooperation,  and  coordination  between 
and  among  the  signatory  nations  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  world, 
present  and  future,  as  well  as  to  all  of 
the  countries  comprising  the  North  At- 
lantic Fact.  Such  legislation  and  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  our  country. 

Until  world  conditions  change  for  the 
better,  it  might  also  well  be  said  it  is  a 
part  of  our  national  defense  as  well  a« 
directly  a  part  of  the  national  defense  of 
each  one  of  the  pact  members  nations. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  North  Atlantk: 
Pact,  and  of  the  pending  military  assi5t- 
ance  bill.  Is  to  meet  anJ  stop  aggression. 
While  its  purpose  is  purely  defensive  its 
success  will  be  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  power  of  the  pact  nation.^  being  de- 
veloped so  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
dominated  countries,  the  Soviet  Union 
principally,  will  recognize  the  existence 
of  such  power  and  respect  it. 

While  for  defensive  purposes  we  can- 
not overlook  the  historical  meaning  of 
the  old  saying  or  maxim  "that  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense." 

The  affirmative  policies  and  actions  of 
our  country  through  ECA,  have  already 
shown  remarkable  results.  The  condi- 
tions in  western  European  countries 
against  aggressive  communism  are  many 
times  better  off  than  they  were  one  and 
one-haJf  years  ago. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  bom  out 
of  the  pain,  suffering  and  danger  of  the 
signatories  thereto  following  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  world  domination  designs 
both  ideologically  and  imperialistically 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  world  com- 
munism. The  pact  has  strengthened 
the  excellent  work  of  ECA. 

The  military  assistance  bill  passed  in 
form  substantially  as  recommended  by 
President  Truman  will  be  of  uncstimable 
value  in  carrying  out  and  completing 
successfully  our  forward- lookinj*,  affirm- 
ative foreign  policy  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Who  is  there  who  will  say  or  take  the 
position  that  if  communism  took  over 
all  of  the  countries  on  continental  Eu- 
rope and  dominated  them  and  their  peo- 
ple, as  they  would,  in  a  vicious,  inhuman 
manner,  that  such  domination  of  conti- 
nental Etu-ope  would  not  be  harmful  to 
the  national  interest  of  our  country  and 
therefore,  adverse  to  the  best  interest  of 
each  individual  loyal  American? 

Of  course,  these  activities  cost  money. 
but  they  are  for  our  own  best  interests. 

Assuming  we  had  done  nothing  or  we 
cease  our  active  interest  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  as  a  result  country 
after  coimtry  is  taken  over  in  Europe  by 
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the  Communists,  thereby  becoming  a 
|vob*ble  satellite  of  the  Kremlin,  what 
do  you  think  It  might  cost  us  later  on? 

Another  old  saying.  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  might 
well  apply  to  the  present  situation. 

**re»ldent  Triunan  has  recommended 
effective  military  assistance  be  extended 
to  certain  European  nations. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
strongly  supports  this  recommendation. 
Secretary  of  our  Military  Establishments. 
lioujs  Johnson,  also  strongly  supports  this 
recOi:?mcndatlon. 

Oeneial  Bradley  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Staff  strongly  recom- 
mend the  pa.tsage  of  effective  legislation. 
They  have  all  testified,  giving  strong  and 
powerful  reasons  In  our  own  best  Interests 
why  this  should  be  done. 
I  I  submit  that  if  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  has  a  doubt  in  his  or  her  mind, 
that  the  doubt  should  be  resolved  on  the 
side  of  strength  of  the  free  nations  still 
existing  in  Europe  and  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  not  on  the  side  of  weak- 
ness. 

This  Is  the  time  when  we  should  vote 
for  greater  strength  and  power.  We  can- 
not afford  to  take  a  chance. 

For  we  must  remember  that  while  the 
Congress  can  appropriate,  or  fail.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  to  appropriate,  that 
the  Congress  cannot  appropriate  time. 

I  heard  a  great  American,  one  of  the 
greatest  military  leaders  of  all  time,  re- 
cently make  that  statement. 

It  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  me. 

There  are  some  Members  who  do  not 
believe  any  appropriations  should  be 
anade  for  military  assistance  to  the  pact 
■MBbers. 

f  I  hope  they  will  realise  the  significance 
Of  the  world  conditions  of  today,  and  ap- 
preciate the  broader  issue  and  struggle 
involved;  that  our  way  of  life— all  of 
>l  means  and  stands  for  to  you  and 
^lli  feneration,  and  also  to  countless 
generations  to  come,  is  probably  at  stake: 
that  there  is  a  definite  and  planned  chal- 
lenge directed  at  us  and  our  civilization. 
and  that  we  cannot  let  ^hat  challenge  to 
our  future  and  the  future  of  other  free 
nations,  and  of  people  who  want  to  be 
fnc  to  win. 

Then  are  other  Members  who  favor 
such  legislation,  but  who  feel  that  we 
should  only  authorize  and  appropriate 
enough  money  now  to  go  until  next 
March,  and  between  next  January  and 
next  March  Congreas  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vey the  results  and  the  picture  at  that 
time. 

To  such  of  my  colleagues.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  danger  cf  time.  Congress 
cannot  appropriate  time. 

This  program  is  dilTerent  than  the 
original  ERA.  when  we  could  take  a 
chance. 

The  building  up  of  military  forces  Is 
a  continuous  problem  and  matter.  We 
must  govern  our  thoughts  by  foresight, 
not  hindsight  As  I  ;ee  it.  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  chance. 

We  should  pass  legislation  that  will 
•nable  the  giving  of  effective  military 
■■ststance  for  the  fiscal  year,  rather  than 
taklnc  a  chance  and  break  it  up  into  two 


Secretary  Dean  Acheson.  Secretary 
Louis  Johnson,  our  famed  military,  naval, 
and  air  leaders,  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  leading  our  country  in 
the  event  of  another  war.  have  all 
strongly  urged  a  continuous  plan  rather 
than  one  broken  up  into  two  parts. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  manifestation  of 
strength,  not  even  partial  weakness. 

It.  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  great  pay- 
ing Inve.stment  to  the  United  States.  In 
American  lives  as  well  as  dollars.  If  we 
act  Immediately  and  effectively  in  carry- 
ing out  the  military  assistance  program 
now  under  consideration. 

As  I  see  it  time  is  on  our  side  for 
the  time  being,  but  not  for  too  long. 

This  is  the  time  to  act  with  determina- 
tion 

The  only  force  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
spects is  power. 

I  agree  it  is  unfortunate  we  must  think 
In  such  terms,  and  along  such  lines,  but 
it  Is  necessary. 

We  are  living  In  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous periods  of  the  worlds  known 
history.  We  must  think  and  act  realis- 
tically m  the  national  Interest  of  our 
own  country. 

The  national  Interest  of  our  covmtry 
calls  for  effective  action  now. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  too  long,  and 
take  a  chance.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake. 

The  effective  way  for  the  pact,  as 
stated  in  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
New  York  Times.  July  22.  to  "really 
to  fulfill  its  purposes  and  b?come  the 
great  deterrent  to  aggression  which  it  Is. 
designed  to  be,  the  treaty  will  have  to 
become  more  than  a  diplomatic  paper  In- 
strument." and  further  "It  will  have  to 
become  a  living  and  functioning  reality. 
ready  and  able  not  only  to  repel  aggres- 
sion, if  that  dire  necessity  arises,  but 
to  prevent  aggression  by  making  the  al- 
liance so  strong,  militarily,  politically. 
and  economically  that  not  even  the  most 
reckless  power  will  dare  to  attack  it." 

It  is  through  the  passagt  of  effective 
military  assistance  legislation,  followed 
by  necessary  appropriations,  that  this 
win  be  done. 


MiBimnm-Wafe  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATTV'ES 

Monday.  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  on  the  Lucas  bUl.  H.  R.  5894.  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule,  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  section  13A-4  should 
be  stricken  out  of  the  Lucas  bill.  I  stated 
that  the  section  as  written  was  an  invita- 
tion to  return  to  sweatshop  conditions: 
because  it  would  permit  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  or  any  other  chain  store  to  manu- 
facture goods  without  paying  a  miniiniim 
wage. 

In  my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Lucas.  I  also 
used  the  name  of  Schwob  Clothing  Co. 

As  the  Chair  will  recall,  at  the  time 
this  amendment  was  offered,  debate  had 


been  limited  and  each  speaker  was  al- 
lotted something  less  than  2  minutes.  It 
was  therefore  not  possible  to  make  very 
clear  my  allusion  to  the  J  C.  Penney  Co, 
and  the  Schwob  Clothing  Co. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  I  was 
simply  asing  these  two  names  as  illustra- 
tive of  what  could  happen  and  without 
meaning  in  the  slightest  to  sugge.st  that 
either  of  these  companies  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Invitation  to  manufacture 
their  goods  under  sweatshop  conditions. 

Both  of  these  organizations  have 
honoratato  mcrciiaiidMng  records  and  so 
far  as  I  know  htcwm  never  manufactured 
their  goods  under  sweatshop  conditions. 
I  had  ho  idea  at  all  when  I  used  their 
names  that  any  such  inference  would  be 
drawn.  I  was  using  them  as  illustra- 
tions only. 

I  do  this  to  make  It  clear  that  I  did 
not  intend  in  any  manner  to  say  any- 
thing uncomplimentary  about  either  of 
these  large  builmeu  organizations. 


Hoatinf  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  RE\L^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSSNTATXVn 

Monday.  August  IS.  1949 

Mr.  POTTEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo.  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper editorial: 

COMMXirr — AMD  so  CX)1CMXMT 

At  one  time  or  another  tbe  President  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  housing 
shortage  and  atwut  those  whom  h*  blaoMa 
(or  the  Inability  of  veterans  and  others  to 
get  homes  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

On  January  7.  1948,  Mr.  Triiman  appealed 
to  Congress  for  action  In  behalf  of  the 
"millions  of  our  youth  who  live  in  city  slums 
and  country  shades "  He  demanded  that 
every  American  famUy  have  a  decent  home 
within  10  years.  Some  8  months  later,  on 
September  30.  he  was  blaming  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  "real  estate  lobby"  for  the 
housing  shonage.  He  said  that  the  lobby 
controlled  the  Republicans  and  that  the 
latter  wanted  to  leave  hooilBg  under  the 
control  Of  "proilt— li>g  big  btmnefla." 

That  was  rathv  vlgoroas  comment  on  Ifr. 
Truman's  part. 

Between  the  two  dates.  how«v*r.  something 
else  was  happening. 

On  January  ».  1948.  2  days  after  the 
President!  appeal  to  Congress,  hla  military 
aide.  Major  OeiMral  Vaoghan.  was  busy  in 
behalf  of  friends  Interested  In  CallfomUs 
Tanforan  race  track.  Some  time  previously 
construction  work  at  the  track  Ikad  be«n 
stopped  after  veterans  and  othara  prutastad 
that  the  building  materials  were  needed  for 
housing.  But  on  January  9  General  Vaughan 
got  in  touch  with  Tlghe  E.  Woods  the  Presi- 
dent's Housing  Eapedlier,  and  told  him  that 
he  wanted  "fair  treatment"  for  his  friends. 
Three  days  later,  less  than  a  week  after  ilia 
Presidents  address  to  rnngrew.  QMMral 
Vaughan  called  Mr.  Woods  to  the  White 
Hoxiae  and  asked  hUn  to  "plcaae  hurry"  action 
on  the  race  track  matter.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Woods  Issued  the  long-denied  permit  to  re- 
build the  track. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  Mr.  Truman  waa 
asked  what  he  thought  of  this  business.  Ha 
replied  with  emphasis  that  be  had  no  com- 
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ment.  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  nothing 
which  baa  been  brought  oat  In  tbe  Investi- 
gation of  General  Vaughan 's  actlvittes  bad 
cbanged  his  opinion  of  his  aide. 

If  that  was  a  oonaldered  statement  on  the 
President  s  part  It  Is  tbe  more  dlaturblng. 
Far  J  his  opinion  of  General  Vaughan.  pre- 
saMMbly  a  very  favorabla  opinion,  has  not 
been  changed  bj  these  dlaclarures.  then  the 
President  evidently  approves  at  what  Gen- 
eral Vau(;han  hae  t)een  doing  And  if  the 
Praaklnit  approvea.  there  la  no  rejtson  to  ex- 
pect anything  beater  from  General  Vaoghan. 
Thu  may  stlllMl  the  President  as  t>elng  a 
sittMtlon  which  does  not  call  for  oomznent. 
But  most  people  will  feel  otherwise,  and  wUl 
regret  that  he  baa  not  spoken  out  against  the 
actlTltMs  of  his  aide  with  a  vigor  at  least 
equal  to  that  wfalch  he  employs  when  de- 
nayrctng  the  Republicans  and  the  real -estate 
kMbyisU. 


Surrey  cf  Last  Electkm 


EXTE>:SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OP   COLOBAaO 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  ASFINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  makmg  surreys  of  public 
opinion  is  a  »ery  difficult  and  hiphly 
specialized  undertaking.  Many  of  us  re- 
call the  misleading  and  unsuccessful  pro- 
gram of  the  literary  Digest  of  many 
years  ago.  More  recently,  the  poliiters 
misled  the  people  of  our  country  in  their 
attempts  to  forecast  and.  perhaps,  in- 
fluence the  last  goieral  election. 

It  fa  admitted,  of  cotirse.  that  such 
programs  are  of  no  real  worth  to  our 
Nation  and  may  become  very  dangerous 
in  our  exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise. 
I.  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
only  value  that  any  preelection  voting 
poll  may  have  is  to  fill  up  newspaper 
apace  and  cause  the  spread  of  news  items 
which  are  more  spectacular  than  they 
are  trustworthor. 

Since  the  fiasco  of  the  pollsters  of  last 
preelection  days,  many  surveys  have 
been  made  to  determine  how  and  why 
people  voted  as  they  did — most  of  which 
surveys  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
fladlBC  out  why  the  pollsters  went  wrong. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  survey  of  tbe 
last  general  election  which  has  for  its 
iwrpose  the  scientific  determination  of 
who  went  to  the  polls  and  who  failed  to 
discharge  their  duties  as  American  citi- 
sens.  Such  a  survey  has  recently  been 
ctmducted  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  a  release  of  its  results  were  published 
this  last  month  in  one  of  the  papers 
of  my  SUte — Colorada  Believing  that 
Members  of  Congress  and.  perhaps, 
others  who  did  not  see  the  original  re- 
lease may  be  Interested  in  the  findings 
of  the  survey.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
article  printed  under  my  name  in  the 
Rxcoao: 

A  DirmxMT  Birr  iJinaaauNC  Scavrr  on  Last 
SuEcnow 

The  survey  ruearch  center  of  the  Unlver- 
alty  e(  Michigan  haa  comt  tqi  wltti  aome 
tef  aatl^  figures  on  tbe  IMt  ctaettoa  that 
will  be  ot  value  to  those  who  try  to  analyse 
political  trenda. 


The  center.  In  a  test  sampling,  reports  that 
It  found  that  56  percent  of  labor  union  aoan- 
bers  voted  for  President  Trximan,  11  percent 
for  Governor  Dewey,  and  5  p«t»nt  for  Wal- 
lace, while  28  percent  failed  to  go  to  th« 
polls.  Nonunion  workers  on  the  same  jobs 
gave  37  percent  of  their  votes  to  Truman,  17 
percent  to  Dew«y.  and  4  percent  for  WaUace. 
vhUe  42  percent  stayed  home. 

THE    PATtY    OrVIDING    LIKI 

The  93.000  te  OAJOO  a  year  lacom*  groujf 
marked  the  tftn^ng  Une  between  Bcpubli- 
eans  and  Democrats.  Within  that  income 
range  voters  were  split  just  abouc  50-50  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Belo^  13.000  a  year 
a  majority  of  voters  wara  Dexaocratic.  while 
above  t4.C00  a  year  a  OMiJotity  were  Repub- 
lican. 

uoaz  oLiiCi  rtonz  von  than  tolnc 
More  voters  under  iS  years  ot  age  are  Uemo- 
crau  while  above  that  age  a  majority  are 
BapubUcana.  Hcwever.  the  older  groups  re- 
taraed  a  higher  percentile  of  ballots.  In 
the  45-54  age  group  only  25  percent  failed 
to  go  to  the  polls.  In  the  21-34  age  group. 
by  contrast.  44  percent  did  not  cast  a  ballot. 
In  the  35-44  group  the  percentage  of  non- 
voters  was  exactly  one-third.  In  the  group 
above  65  nonvoting  was  higher  again,  reach- 
ing 41  percent.  However,  that  still  means 
that  more  of  the  oldsters,  inflrmilies  of  age 
notwltlistandlng.  went  down  to  cast  their 
ballots  than  did  those  In  their  twenties  or 
early   thirties. 

LAfoa  eaoops  von 

The  e\-idence  suggests  clearly  that  labor 
onions  were  effective  In  getting  out  more  of 
their  members  to  vote  and  getting  a  large 
nu^^Mr  to  support  Tnunan  Than  among  non- 
unkm  workers  in  the  same  daasUtaattaii. 

KEFUaUCANS  DID  NOT  PSSSCUIE  ENOtJCH  PEOFLE 
TO  von  THXXS  TICKIT 

A  number  of  Republicans  are  blaming  their 
stay-at-home  vote  lor  Oivey's  defeat.  It  is 
true  that  more  voters,  proportionately,  stayed 
home  In  194a  than  to  other  recent  elections, 
but  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  among  men 
in  the  white-coUitr  (tS.OOO  Income)  45  to  a4 
years  of  age,  90  pareant  eaac  ballots  in  1948 
according  to  the  MJchlgan  anrrcy.  That  ts 
just  about  as  high  a  percentage  as  oooM  be 
obtained.  However,  among  their  wives  naar- 
ly  40  percent  stayed  bom*. 

Although  ttaa  aorvey  f^gtaraa  are  not  quite 
complete,  they  sunMt  that  Xh»  buslnaas  and 
IMirfsMtnnal  men  who  constitute  the  bed- 
voek  ot  BapubUcan  strength  did  go  out  and 
Tota  in  IMS  in  very  high  numbers.  They 
did  miich  iMtter  than  the  labor  unions  who 
got  only  56  percent  of  their  numbers  out  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  Truman. 

But  they  didn't  persuade  enough  other 
people  to  go  with  them, 


CVA  Issues  ReTiewed  By  NaHbwcst 
Writer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  WASHOtCTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15. 194$ 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seattle  Post-InteHlgencer  has  published 
a  series  of  four  articles  on  CVA,  written 
fay  Mr.  Blub  Nelson  of  the  newspaper's 
staff.  These  articles  discuss  issues  in- 
-rolved  In  pending  CVA  ksisiatiaQ  and 
I  beUeve  they  will  be  of  interest  to  th« 
Members. 


CVA — Is  It  UxwacB  oa  Bi  — snir  ? — Snms  Te» 
iMFoaat  JoHW  Q.  Pvauc 

(Columbia  VaUey  Admlnlatcatlnn — menaea 
or  Messing?  Because  at  tta  vital  effect  on 
the  economy  erf  the  State  of  Washington  an4 
the  Pacific  !forth-«»est.  the  Post-In  telligencw 
bellevea  its  readers  should  be  fully  infcrtaeA 
of  tbe  provMotts  of  the  laopoaad  Federal  leg- 
islation creating  an  Admlntatratlon  or  An- 
ttorlty  for  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
Itiycr  Basin.  Stub  Nelson.  Post -Intelligencer 
staff  writer,  was  aswlgned  to  write  a  senes  of 
objective  articles  on  CVA  of  which  the  first 
ts  presented  herewltb.) 

(By  Stub  Nelson) 

■rtnlstratloa  wndd  sflMt  aB  at 

nearly  all  of  Oregon  and  Idaho,  tha 

part   of    Montaaa.    and   smaU    partkau   <tf 

Wyoming.  Utah,  and  FIi  ?ads 

Also,  the  propoaai  in  its  present  form 
makes  It  mandatory  that  the  t7nlted  Stataa 
Govern  msat  motafmntm  wtth  Canada 
the  devalopHMnC  of  tiM  entire 
River  watovhed  in  both  ooun  tries  may  bs 
synchronised. 

It  Is  the  most  Important  single  piece  at 
legMatkn  m  Pwctte  Worttwsst  bMory. 

Aftar  aaaay  ysars  ta  tlw  aisL— luii  stage, 
the  proposal  nnally  is  beaded  for  a  sbow- 
down  decision.  The  very  serious  proMam  at 
considering  its  merit  soon  must  be  realls- 
ticaily  faced. 

ACTION  LATia 

While  CVA  bearli^s  are  under  way  cur. 
renUy.  no  action  la  txpecteA  during  the  pres- 
ent congresskmal  session. 

But  It  ilkoaid  fait  the  Senate  and  Hovss 
floors  aftar  tl»e  present  Congress  reconvcnas 
next  January — and  It  wlU  be  a  big  issue  In 
the  1950  elections. 

Democrats  will  support  President  Truman's 
propo«J.  Republicans — although  they,  too, 
favor  full-ecale  Western  development — wlU 
not  accept  the  CV.f  merchandise  as  it  is  pres- 
ently packaged. 

Statemenu  and  resolutlooa  by  varloua  or- 
ganisations and  individuals— aoms  for.  soana 
against — appear  almost  dally  In  the  press. 
Seldom  has  a  plaa  lUHl  more  ardent  support 
or  violent  opposMOB. 

Under  the  barrage  of  conflicting  prcsenta- 
tions.  it  is  only  natural  that  Mr.  John  ^ 
Public  should  be  confused. 
WHAT  IS  rrr 


What  Is  this  thing,  bs  sslis  a  menace  or 
a  blesaing? 

The  MU's  spuusers  praise  It  ss  a  veblcte 
which  proTldss  for  the  coordination  by  a  sin- 
gle agency  of  the  rssooross-<ls»slopa»s»»  a#- 
tivities  now  handled  by  aiaay  ftdand  acaa* 
cies  operating  In  the  Coliunbla  Valley  regtoa. 

Proponents  say  the  {wessnt  dlTlded  au- 
thority threatens  western  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  tUast  it  as 
"socialistic  and  autocratic."  It  would,  they 
asotMML  place  Just  about  everything  in  ths 
Stete  tmder  ttas  control  of  an  all-powerful 
tliree-man  Federal  board — and  thxis  encroach 
on  individuals'  and  States'  rights. 

The  appoaitkoa  favors  continuation  of  the 

program  by  ex- 
tbs  Interior 
Department's  Bvaaa  at  Bsclnmstion,  tba 
Corps  of  Army  Winiiissii.  and  the  BonnerUIs 
Power  Administration. 

LOH«  Hiaiuat 

First,  let  ua  delve  a  bit  Into  CVA  history. 
Party  and  even  Intraparty  politics  ccaistantly 
have  crc^ped  up.  There  has  been  talk  of  a 
CVA  since  the  birth  of  the  Teanasase  VaUey 
Authority. 

Spasmodic  poshes  kqit  the  ball  roUla( 
until  Htigh  B.  MitcheU.  Democrat,  took  Us 
flmr^  to  the  Upper  Chamber  early  in  1945  ss 
Washington's  junior  Senator. 

Mitchells  first  poiley  stela siFnt  after  be- 
ing appointed  to  tfea  aMsta  If  faatK  Oor. 
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1  C.  WaU«r«n  wm  a  proatM  that  h«  would 

wtAbUshnMnt  of  •  CoiumbU   Valley 

illiHiniirj  on«  of  bla  prim*  otoJactlTM. 

Xb  tboM  ClAya  tt  «••  c«U«d  an  autborlty. 
•ot  an  artimnfinUioa.  ftipportcn  rMdUy 
■ovad  to  a  vavd  ciMMga.  concadlng  that 
^v^orttT"  aouatfad  too  autocratic. 

True  to  hla  pladgc.  Mitchsli.  prompUy  In- 
ftodUMd  a  CVA  bUl  In  the  SeTenty-nlntb 
OoaSMM  But  It  floundered  when  his  own 
party'*  majanty  gave  him  UtUa 

lirmux-L.  with  ao  amnj 

ta  tba  OOP  landslide  In  194fl. 
lined  practically  dead  m 
lb*  Bepubltcan-controlled  Bl«tbtietb  Con- 
graas.  with  Sen^itor  OLCt  Tatlos.  of  Idaho, 
recalcitrant  Damocrat  who  turned  Progres- 
slTe.  Us  lone  loxid  adherent.  Naturally.  Tar- 
ixia  bad  Iltti*  power. 

Tb*  paMlltfuai  swung  back  to  the  Demo- 
cratic sida  in  tha  1M8  elections,  and  Mttchxix 
went  back  to  Washington.  O  C  as  a  Housa 


UKU.  was  still  CVA-nUnded  on  bis  re- 
turn to  "Cmpttok  BUI,"  notwithstanding  the 
lact  that  ha  rapvaaanted  only  the  first  tSe- 
attle-Kitsap  County  I  dUtrtct.  somewhat  re- 
moved irom  the  Columbia  Valley  country. 

Quickly.  Intraparty  maneuvers  developed 
CO  th*  D*mocraUc  side.  MrrcMXXX  frankly 
faaUaed  that  a  partial  revision  of  his  1M5 
Mil  wm  needed. 

But  baCor*  the  Seattle  Gonpsaaman  could 

Into    action.    Representative    Hssnrr 

Dw.  Krerett.  of  the  Second  (northwest 

Itoo)  DIatrlet  toaMd  MrtcnxLLa  old 

back  Into  tba  eongreaatnnal  hopper. 

poLjncAL  sxci-xa 

MrrtnxLi.  didn't  like  this  move,  particularly 
In  view  of  JscJUOM's  failure  to  push  th* 
CnrA  cause  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  when 
iCrrcHzi-L  was  outside. 

jAcxsotf  snd  MrrcHxix  both  are  looking 
ahead  to  th*  IMS  tanaU  race.  Both  would 
dearly  love  to  kaoek  oat  Republican  Sen- 
ator BsuT  P.  CsxK.  CVA  Is  a  State-wide  is- 
aoe.  so  both  want  to  be  In  front  seats  on  the 
CVA  bandwagon. 

In  the  Intereat  of  party  harmony.  Mrrciuu. 
tarpD*  that  jAcxaoM  had  Jumped  the  gun 
and  on  April  14  of  this  year,  the  two  Demo- 
cratic Confreaaman  collaborated  m  sponsor- 
lag  •  '  .  faahlonad  alon,{  the  lines  of 
|*r*ald<:  .man's  proposal — which  had 
been  outlined  the  day  previous  In  his  raaaMfl* 
to  Congress. 

Further  political  plsyi  quickly  followed. 
Tb*  very  neat  week.  Senator  Caim  mad*  a 
surprise  Introduction  of  the  sdminlstration 
CVA  bill  in  tba  nppv  Cbamber  This,  de- 
spite the  fact  ta  «aa  '•ooHBon  knowledge  that 
pmrnmntUt  SHntor  Waaasii  O.  MAOjroaoM 
IMS  ready  to  oAv  tb*  laglalatlon. 

CAiiff  ooTTvra 
Somewhat  mlfTed.  MACwtTSoit.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  flock  of  Democratic  colleagues, 
dropped  the  same  bUl  Into  the  Senate  hop- 
per a  day  later 

C*m  empbaslaed  his  doubt  about  the  bill. 
Mid  It  was  worthy  of  eooaldvatlon  and 
|b  sttidy  because  of  Its  miptaka. 
This  uufcwifcHilly  win  b*  — ynWIfan 
strategy  tbroofbeut  the  CVA  battla.  Wasb- 
kigton  ts  the  miwt  vitally  aflMlad  of  all 
•tat**   embraced   in   the   far-raaebtng    pro. 

Cil  and  no  Senator  from  thia  State.  Repub> 
n  or  DaHOSratU:.  can  afford  to  b*  antl 
feB  any  w«aMm  devslupment  prograoa.  It 
gatart  b*  rvoMmbared  that  Republican  Con- 
MMaaaa  Mal  Rocisaa  and  Walt  HoaAM  ball 
trom  th*  h*art  of  the  CVA  country. 

U  Republicans  sboot  at  the  President's 
fwopoaal.  tbey  must  hav*  an  altematlv* 
t*ady. 


Poi 
CVA  Ovaa 

Brr-Cv 

(By  Otub  N«lson) 

.    Aablevemeot  of  untfled  water  control  and 
laaourc*    developaaaat    "on    the    Columbia 


River,  its  tributaries  aixl  surrounding  lands" 
ta  the  prime  objoetiv*  of  the  ColumbU  Val- 
ley Administration. 

In  seven  Pacific  Northwest  States,  th*  pro- 
po**d  single  sdminlstration  designed  to  Uke 
over  the  function  of  numerous  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  have  broad  powers  and 
duties,  many  of  them  only  remotely  related 
to  water  reaourees. 

The  Columbia  Valley  region  speclfl«»d  In 
the  act  includes  all  of  Washington,  all  of  Ore- 
gon except  the  Klamath  River  and  Goose 
L^9  basins  In  the  southern  section  of  that 
State,  nearly  all  of  Idaho,  the  western  part 
of  Montana  and  smaller  parts  of  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

In  short.  It  covers  all  Columbia  River 
watershed  areas  within  the  United  States 
boundaries. 

AIX-mPOeTANT 

The  two  words  "surrounding  land*"  are 
all-important— because  they  would  place 
hundreds  of  thousands  living  a  consldefaJile 
distance  from  the  Columbia  River  under  CVA 
Jurisdiction. 

A  declsratlon  of  policy  in  the  bill  makes 
It  clear  the  CVA  would  function  throughout 
the  vast  area. 

In  Is  stated  that  the  "relevant  powers  and 
actlvltlea  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Columbia  Valley  region  shall  be  so  organized, 
directed  and  administered  so  aa  to  assist 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  In  achieving 
the  full  and  unified  conservation,  develop- 
ment, use  of  water,  land,  forest,  mineral,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  ether  natural  resources  of 
the  region." 

■■•lly  the  most  far-reaching  single  piece 
of  l*clalation  ever  proposed  for  the  North- 
west, the  act  further  specifies  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  'for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing and  protecting  commerce  among  the 
aeveral  statea.  itrengthenlng  the  national 
defense,  developing  the  lands  and  preserv- 
ing the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare." 

VTTAL    CSMTX8 

With  the  CVA  sphere  of  activity  planned 
to  extend  to  lu  every  county.  Washington 
would  be  the  most  viully  affected  area  of 
all  States  embraced  In  the  proposal. 

Citing  specific  tasks,  the  CVA  would  be 
authortaed  la  tbl*  State  to  construct,  op- 
•r..te.  and  matntaln  projects  for: 

I  The  generation,  transmission,  and  dls- 
poaltlon  of  electric  energy. 

2.  Tb*  promotion  of  navigation  ( except  for 
channel  and  harbor  improvement  work  In 
tidal  waters  tributary  to  the  Pacific  Ocean). 

3.  The  control  and  prevention  of  Soods 

4.  The  conservation  and  recteBMiUon  of 
land  and  land  resources. 

5.  The  conservation  of  forest  resources. 

6.  Th*  conservation  of  mineral  resoureaa. 

7.  Tb*  conservation  of  fish  r**ourc«*. 

g.  Tb*  conssrvatlon  of  wildlife  reeourc**. 
9.  Tb*  d*velupment   and  conservation  of 


10.  The  promotion  of  aanltatlon  and  pol- 
lution control. 

OM  paooaa^s 
The  CVA  also  wotild  b*  authortaed  to  pre- 
pare pnncrams  for 

1.  The  moat  eglclent  conservation  and  sxis- 
nagaOMnt  to  assure:  (a)  th* 
,  a(  aa>*r*hail*:  (b>  th*  permanent 
aafulaaa*  of  cultlvaiad  lands, 
graatng  landa.  and  foraata;  (e)  th*  occupancy 
and  u**  of  flood  plains  In  tb*  region  to  mlnl- 
mla*  g*M>ti  by  ttooda. 

S,  Tha  BOoaarvatlon  and  ua*  of  the  waters 
of  tba  nflon  tn  lucb  mannar  aa  to  rsconclle 
and  biiwiulM  the  raqutoaBMBta  for  various 
Including   agrtculture  and  pubUe 


3.  The  development  and  Improvement  oC 
aulUvatad.  gi— iiig.  and  far*a«  land  by  irrtga- 
tlon.  dralnaga.  i*'**"^*^  riCacwtaUun. 
Ing.  or  otberwtaa. 


4.  The  conservation,  management,  and  re- 
habilitation of  birds,  fish,  and  other  wildlife 
through  the  development,  protection,  and 
management  of  such  wildlife  and  their  habi- 
tat, and  the  control  of  loasas  from  diseases 
or  other  causes. 

5.  Fostering  the  use  of  the  mineral,  forest, 
land,  water,  fish,  and  other  resources  of  the 
region  to  assure  a  balanced  and  stable  eco- 
nomic development. 

THan-BcncBaa  boabo 

The  CVA  would  be  managed  by  a  three- 
member  board,  with  the  .lalary  of  each  $17,500 
a  year.  Two  of  the  three  directors  would  have 
to  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  region  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment  by  the  President 
and  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Terms 
would  be  staggared— for  a.  4,  and  6  years. 
The  board  would,  in  turn,  name  a  chief 
executive  director. 

The  board  would  be  authorized  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  all  employees 
without  regard  to  civil-service  rules  and 
regulations,  but  In  keeping  wl'^h  provision* 
of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944. 

It  Is  provided  that  employees  would  have 
rights  with  respect  to  secxirity  of  tenure 
"comparable  to  those  provided  by  the  clvll- 
servlce  laws  ahd  shall  be  protected  to  sub- 
stantially the  sanle  extent  as  persons  sub- 
ject to  such  laws."  But  it  also  is  provided 
that  "any  employee  of  the  Administration 
may  be  removed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board." 

The  board  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
thj  President,  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Administration  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  transfer  to  th* 
CVA  of  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and  th* 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

At  the  present  time,  d&ms  and  appur- 
tenant structures  on  the  Columbia  are  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Congress  decides, 
on  thj  basis  of  studies  and  reports  by  these 
two  agencies,  what  structures  shall  be  built 
and  which  agency  shall  build  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  currently 
and  operates  all  Irrigation  snd  recla- 
projects. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  mar- 
kets the  electric  energy  generated  by  projects 
btUlt  and  operated  by  the  other  two  agencies. 

CONTaACT  CLAVta 

A  CVA  fund  would  be  istabllshed  tn  the 
United  States  Treasury  If  the  proposal  la 
enacted  into  law.  The  Secretary  of  th* 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  make  ad- 
vance?i  \  fund  In  such  amounts  as 

the  SO;  u   may  deem  necessary  to 

r-.eet  construction  and  operating  costs,  such 
advances  to  b*  repaid  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years. 

CVA  would  not  have  to  turn  over  all  tta 
receipu  to  the  fund  in  the  Treasury — but 
only  lb*  Isalance  after  paying  costs  Incurred 
In  connection  with  such  projects  and  actlv- 
tUm  for  which  advances  are  authortaed. 

iBdIeatton  of  the  broad  powers  it  is  planned 
to  grant  the  Admtnlstratton  ts  reflected  In 
the  bill's  section  which  states  It  "shall  carry 
out  Its  coiutructlon  work  by  contract  so  far 
as  It  is  practicable." 

This  la  followed,  however,  by  a  proviso 
which  reads: 

"That  nothing  herein  shall  b*  consiruad 
to  prevent  the  Administration  from  undar- 
taking  cooatraetlon  work  dli'wtljp  ta  eaaa  of 

no  raaaoaaMa  bMa  ara  raoalvad  nam 
contiactora.  or  wbaiw  naesaaary  to  provlda 
stiady  flaptafaMBt  for  maintenance  crews." 

Tber*  ara  provlalons  covering  relationshlpa 
with  State  and  local  guvernaants  and  otbar 
ocganfitlons  and  parsons. 

CVA  la  directed  to  aaak  th*  advtc*.  asatat- 
anc*.  and  oooparatton  of  local  aganelaa  and 
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to  rely  upon  It  "to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent." 

At  the  same  time,  the  agency  Is  directed 
to  coordinate  its  activities  "with  national 
policies  and  programs.  This  could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  where  the  views  of  local 
agencies  are.  In  the  opinion  of  CVA  ofDclals, 
Impracticable  of  adoption  or  contrary  to 
nattfltial  poltciei.  such  views  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  bill  leaves  little 
doubt  that  tt  Lb  a  proposal  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment corporation  following,  in  a  general 
way.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pat- 
tern. The  chief  variations  are  provisions 
which  tailor  it  to  the  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest — where  so  many  conditions  are 
UiUlke  those  existing  in  the  deep  South. 

CVA  BACKias  Sat  It  Wonu)  Sp«ead  Psoj- 
HCTS — Caoaa  Pvurosas  or  Cowrucnwo 
Aootciaa  Now  Exxstinc.  To  Be  Ended 

(By  Stub  Nelson) 
Charging  that  a  mullipUciiy  of  bureaus 
is  a  breeding  grotxnd  for  conflict.  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  adherents  claim  there 
now  are  some  30  Federal  agencies  working 
at  cross  purposes  on  variotis  phases  of  the 
great  river's  development. 

Bach  agency,  the  backers  of  a  single  over- 
all controlling  administration  contend,  la- 
bors in  tiie  vacuum  of  Its  own  limited  au- 
thority, with  little  regard  for  what  the  oth- 
ers may  be  doing  on  closely  related  problems. 
CVA  wlU  maaa,  they  argue,  that  economic 
decisions  regarding  Pacific  Northwest  de- 
velopment win  be  made  here — not  In  far- 
away Wabhlngton,  D.  C— by  men  (a  three- 
man  beard  of  directors)  whose  sole  respon- 
sibility will  be  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  areas  resources. 

Bickering  over  projects.  Jealousies  over 
authority,  duplication  and  delays  in  plan- 
ning will  be  eliminated.  CVA  supporters  pre- 
dict, with  faster  development  certain  to  re- 
sult under  single  and  unified  administra- 
tion. 

BCHIND  SCHZQITLS 

Daacrtbing  the  present  Federal  Govern- 
ment program  as  piece-meal  and  uncoordi- 
nated, CVA  champions  argue  that  the  pro- 
poaed  constructkin  scbadale  of  the  Colvunbla 
valley  region  dams  is  years  behind  schedule. 

Interagency  confusion  ts  cited  as  the  prime 
cause  of  what  tbey  term  is  the  snail-like 
prograsa  on  McRary  Dam.  linking  Waahlng- 
ton  and  Oregon  on  the  Columbm  below 
Pasco.  It  ts  the  CVA  grr\  p's  claim  that  con- 
struction on  th*  dam  already  Is  2  years  be- 
hind the  goal  originally  set  tor  Its  power 
production. 

Chief  Joseph  Dam.  to  be  built  on  the  Co- 
lumbia in  north  centra  Washington,  and 
Ice  Harbor  Dam  on  the  Snake  River  in 
eastern  Washlngtcn  are  among  other  lag- 
ging projects,  nnrrt  CVA  spon3on. 

In  view  of  the  Pacific  Northwests  present 
power  shortage,  tbea*  construction  delays  are 
held  to  be  appalling — "becauae  the  Colum- 
bia and  Its  tributaries  have  42  percent  of  the 
Nation's  hydroelectric  energy  potential,  only 
ona-algbtb  at  which  is  i 


"For  vears  a  dam  has  been  neaded  at 
Hell's  Canyon. "  the  League  for  CVA  rapartB. 
"Had  It  been  built  by  1948.  It  oagpattonably 
would  have  held  back  a  major  portion  of  last 
year's  Coliunbia  Elver  Qoodwaters  and  pro- 
vided many  kUawatta. 

"Tet  the  project  bas  been  staUed  by  a  bit- 
ter atruggle  between  tbe  Btireau  of  Recla- 
■^-•a'i—  and  the  Army  englnaera  to  aac  whldi 
agency  would  buUd  the  dam.  Each  drew  up 
separate  dam -site  plans.  Each  survey  cost 
»2£ti.000— a  needless  wast*  of  money." 

Tbe  fact  that  23  dams  have  been  built  on 
the  Tunniawn  River  und«  tbe  Tennc 
Valley  Autborlcy  ts  tcUlng  proof,  tbe  CVA 
people  daeHa«.  tbat  tblngs  reaDy  are  ac- 
tba  slng)*-agency   plan." 


The  CVA  propoaaa  a  Oovamment  corpora- 
tion, similar  in  It*  gsnaral  pattern  to  TV  A. 

It  Is  the  .sponsors'  contention,  however, 
that  the  CVA  ts  not  as  all-embracing  a*  the 
TV  A  and  that  the  CVA  is  tailored  specifically 
to  suit  tbe  particular  situation  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  region,  which  differs  In  many 
respects  from  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

COOKDINATIO?! 

Answering  charges  Lhat  CVA  would  create 
an  all-powerful  socialistic  superstate  dom- 
inating the  economy  of  the  entire  region,  its 
advocates  stoutly  insist  that  it  merely  pro- 
vides for  coordination  by  a  single  agency 
of  the  resources  development  activities  now 
undertaken  by  many  bureaus. 

"The  CVA  legislation  definitely  does  not 
add  any  functions  not  now  authorized  by 
Congress  and  not  now  exercised  by  Federal 
agencies,"  says  Congressman  HtJOH  B.  Itrr- 
CHzix,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  whoee  name 
is  on  the  bill  to  carry  out  President  Truman's 
CVA  proposal.     "It  Is  a  reorganization  act." 

The  CVA  will  not  take  over  "lock,  stock, 
and  barrel"  ail  the  resources  functions  of  the 
present  agencies,  Mituukll  continues. 

Conceding  that  It  calls  for  the  transfer  to 
CVA  control  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  tbe  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  MrrcHSU.  aseerta 
it  will  cooperate  with,  rather  than  usurp  the 
duties  o*  the  FtHest.  SoU  Conservation,  the 
national  parka.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sei  vices 
and  tbe  Bureau  of  M'nes. 

ON     LOCAL    SIGHTS 

On  tbe  violently-«krgued  question  that  the 
CVA  would  wash  out  State  and  local  nghta, 
MiTCHBU.  aaaerta: 

"The  bill  specifically  directs  the  admin- 
istration to  arrange  for  consultation  and  iu- 
terchanpe  of  views  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  government 
units,  agriculture,  labor,  and  business  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  general  public. 

"Establishment  of  sdviaory  ooundla  la 
mandatory.  These  councils  may  make  tbeir 
own  reports  on  the  operation  of  the  CVA. 
which  must  be  Included  in  tbe  anntial  re- 
ports of  the  administration  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President." 

Rightfully.  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  has  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  loss  of  reve- 
nues which  would  result  If  CVA  is  enacted 
into  law  snd  starts  a  wholesale  soqtilaltlon  of 
property — something  it  would  have  the 
power  to  do. 

Assaraaea  ta  given  by  its  sponsor  that  the 
bill  pmvlde*  for  payments  In  lieu  of  rnxes 
and  that  other  payments  may  lie  made  to 
State  or  local  govemmenta  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  any  special  requirements  for  serv- 
ices resulting  from  the  administration's 
activities. 

aiCRTS  PaOTVCTBD 

Existing  water  rights  wotild  be  protected. 
it  is  further  stated,  and  future  rlgbt*  would 
he  acquired  In  accordance  wttb  the  provisions 
of  State  laws  and  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902. 

MtsBlng  no  beta  in  their  advocacy  of  CVA. 
Its  boosters  warn  of  what  happened  in 
the  past  and  wbat  nay  transpire  tn  the  fu- 
ture. They  onphastae  the  vividly  remem- 
bered Columbia  Elver  floods  of  last  year  and 
the  possibility  of  another  depresstoa. 

In  1948  the  rampaging  Coltimbia  and  its 
trlbutarlea  meated  tmparalleled  havoc  tak- 
ing at  leaat  80  Uvea  and  destroying  tbon- 
— ada  of  bomea.  fbraaa.  Md  owhartte.  Loaaea 
amounted  to  many  iMltHMe  of  doOara. 

Most  spectanuar  ttwar  tiegady  waa  tbe 
complete  deeOrnctlon  ct  war-bom  Vanpca-t, 
Oreg. 

Such  a  flood  could  surge  apain,  and  CVA 
adfaetenta  aaaart  th*  varioua  Mderal  agcc- 
-wocklng  aeparately  and  unable  to  pro- 
ceed on  an  over-all  progEank — bave  aaada 
little  headway  on  flood  aantird  alnee  tbe  blgb 
water*  at  1948  receded.    Itie  aolutlan.  tbey 


add.  can  be  found  cmly  under  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  a  single  agency  with  broad  powera. 

Olf  DBPnSSION 

The  seasonal  character  of  moat  Paelfla 
Northwest  industrlea — liunber,  canning,  and 
fishing — would  make  this  region  particxUarly 
vulnerable  if  depression  once  again  rears  Its 
ugly  head.  It  Is  argued. 

Quickly  and  urgently  needed,  the  CVA 
people  continue,  is  additional  hydroelectric 
energy  to  serve  year-round  manufacturing 
industrlea  desirous  of  locating  bare.  Other- 
wise, they  warn,  prograa*  will  stop  and  bread- 
lines will  move. 

CVA  supporters  concede  a  considerable 
amount  of  discretion  would  be  asted  in  the 
three-member  board  of  directors  and  that 
there  Is  no  money -back  guaranty  that  any 
human  institution  will  operate  exactly  as 
anticipated. 

But  they  believe  CVA  would  begin  oper- 
ations under  carefully  drawn  legislation 
spelling  out  its  powers  and  limitations,  and 
that  the  history  of  TVA.  a  similar  Govern- 
ment corporation,  points  toward  succeas. 

CVA  Foas  Chabgb  It  Wottlo  CaasTS  Trod 
GovsawMKirr  nimnia^  State.  Uhrsd  Stai 


(By  Stub  Nelson) 

Unhobbled  bureaucratic  powers  clearly 
written  Into  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
legislation  would  give  its  directors  free  rein 
to  build  a  political  machine  of  almost  limit- 
less scope,  opponents  of  the  proposed  Federal 
tinifytng  agency  claim. 

Once  it  gets  rolling,  the  antis  predict,  the 
single  coordinating  authority  could,  in 
addition  to  establishing  a  planned  state  and 
economy  for  the  entire  Pacific  Nartbaast, 
open  the  door  for  a  regional  WPA  wltb  lew*r 
shackles  than  tbe  great  New  Deal  national 
experiment  of  the  1930  depwMJmi  days. 

Hare  is  one  of  tbe  bill's  provisions  alarm- 
ing many  people: 

"Tbe  adaaimatratian  shall  carry .  out  tta 
construction  work  by  contract  so  far  as 
practicable:  Providing,  tbat  notntng  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  admin  ta- 
tration  from  undertaking  construction  work 
directly  in  case  of  emergency  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, in  cases  where  no  reasonable  bids 
are  received  frtan  contractors,  or  where  necrs- 
sary  to  provide  steady  employment  for  main- 
tenance 


UTTU  wra 

"niere,  in  plain  Bngliab, 
would  be  tbe  autbortty  for  a  "little  WPA." 

CVA  adberenta  seldom  refer  to  that  pro- 
viso in  boosting  their  propoeal.  They  do. 
ho~%ver.  picture  CVA  as  a  bulwark  against 
future  unemployment. 

Quoting  dlrsctly  from  tbe  bill's  language. 
CVA  opponenta  aapMaa  tta  eonvletlon  that  tt 
woiUd  not  be  leeUttJted  to  deseloping  the 
Cotlumbia  Valley  region,  nor  to  a  mere  reor- 
gantastion  at  existing  Federal  agenciea  oper- 
ating In  the  area. 

It  ia  ttaelr  contention  that  tbe  broad  CVA 
propoeal  empowers  an  extension  of  tta  au- 
thority to  tmrelated  economic.  Industrial, 
social,  and  cultural  activities — not  only  adja- 
cent to  tbe  river  baatn.  but  to  all  oC  Wasb- 
ingtOB  State  and  a  large  part  at  tbe  entire 
PacfoC  noixbwest. 

Fears  are  voiced — and  understandingly  so 
because  of  many  general  provisions  tn  the 
bill — tbat  CVA  would  be  tnanlated  alike  from 
tbe  direct  oontrola  of  Congrees  and 
people. 


'nurmghoot  the  Hottbweat.  party  Ilnea  sw 
dearly  drawn  in  tbe  raging  CVA  argnmenta. 
Oppoalng  OHBOeratle  atandard  beaiwra  wbo 
are  pitching  atrongly  Cor  tbe  iingla  ■^■nnr 
plan,  are  Republican  leadexa.  wttb  Oov. 
Arthtn-  B.  Langlle  out  In  front. 

At  recent  congreaslonal  bearings.  Ooaaraor 
T^ngit^f  was  Joined  by  GOP  chief  ezecuUvea 
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of  Mljolnlac  SttttM.  Gov.  Doogtaa  Mc> 
Xmj.  Orvfoa.  $mA  Oct.  C.  A.  RobUia, 
IdKho.  m  spaarhMdSDg  opposition  to  CVA. 

"Is  nibslAiiM  and  Maence.  the  (CVA)  pro- 
po— I  la  for  a  vtolcnt  and  unprecedented  da- 
partxire  from  tb«  dual  reder&l-State  form  of 
It  coptamplatail  by  the  Conctltu- 
by  Um  paople.**  declared 
Langlle. 

Tba  CVA.  IjuiflSa  aaaaita.  would  impoaa  a 
<!y"Hrum  third  form  at  fovernmeut  on  the 
paople. 

A  glaringly  untenable  position  of  the  CVA 
chaoaptoBa.  oppa^apia  tattat.  la  thalr  praaent 
cry  that  mmmj.  wlatUn  W^&nl  baraAoa  o^er- 
in  tb*  Oolumtrta  BHar  aplim.  bava 
unable  to  do  tha  da«alopi»aBt  Job.  and 
that  a  uattylBg  aganey  aoddanly  la  tha  only 
aolutlon. 

err  cazuc  ucht 

ly   buraaua.  constantly  encour- 

and   expanded,   hava   been   given    tba 

light  for  1$  Icnc  yaara.  oppoaanu  point 

by   a  maiMBy  Daaaocratlc  admlnlatra- 

•ncoun^HaaBt  which  has  been  topped 

with  traquant  praise,  they  add. 

Under  CVA.  functions  now  performed  by 
thraa  important  development  units — tha  Rac- 
Bureau.  the  Army  Corpa  of  Cnfl- 
and  tha  Bonneville  Power  Admlnlstra- 

ba  transferred  to  CVA. 

•  "Wby  la  It  aaeaaaary  to  change  this  general 
mtna^mBaatT'  aaks  Laaglla.  "We  haws  heard 
aooM  vagiM  tanaralltlaa  that  the  present  sat- 
up  la  ciunbersoma  anr*  Inefflclent;  that  func- 
tions of  one  agency  overlap  and  duplicate  tha 
other.  But  we  have  never  seen  a  bill  of  par- 
a  detailed  iparfcatlon.  of  thcaa  al- 
dafacta. 

*^a  know  tba  prwant  afaneles  performed 
WfnWItaBtly  dnrtoff  tha  straaa  of  war.  Why 
la  It  aacaaaary  to  junk  an  arrangement  which 
baa  wofted  ao  well,  and  launch  out  on  thla 
saw  experiment? 

"On  tba  otbar  hand,  if  tbcra  la  amna  naad 
of  unifying  Mdcral  funcuona  partaialBg  to 
the  ColnmMn.  why  It  la  not  aoBelant  to  apaU 
out.  In  preclaa  tanaa.  fuacttOBa  and  raaponal- 
at  aneb  such  Federal  agency — and 
tbara?** 


Carrying  the  unification  discussion  further. 
opponents  assert  that  If  an  authority  Is  nec- 
aaaary  to  coordinate  agenclea  working  on  Co- 
ItanaMa  Blrar  daraiopment.  laglalation  might 
•a  wall  ba  paaaad  to  combine  tba  Dapartmenu 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  and  even  others. 
^  Tha  logical  solution,  they  argue,  would  ba 
firm  congraaatonal  insistence  on  cooperation, 
aomathing  that  body  can  demand,  baeauaa 
tt  dolaa  out  funds. 

*-    *'AU  of  OB  taaor  full  diialop—apt  SDd  ottll- 
satlon  of  our  natural  raaovnaB.**  aaf 
lieu     "Parbapa  Is  tba  pMt  tba  Stata 
menu  have  not  tafeaa  tba  Uadanhlp  in 
matters  which  Is  thain  aa  a  matter  of  right 
bed  duty. 

•  "If  so.  It  la  up  to  ua  to  provide  effective. 
InteUlgant.  conatructlva  laadHibtp  now.  lo 
that  thaaa  fxmctlona  of  gavaraaMM  will  not. 
Ilka  ao  BMBj  oCbara  have  In  tba  past,  poaa 
by  dateatt  Ibto  tba  aear-raady  graap  at  Vad- 
^««1  buvasaeney. " 
F  Orava  c<HMam  frequently  la  axpreaaad  over 
,tha  potential  danger  of  permitting  atich 
brand  laaway  aa  tba  propoaad  CVA  bill's  gen- 
oral  proTlatB—  aaaaalagly  grant. 


Many  paopla  wbo  an  bot  violently  partl- 
In  tba  CVA  dibti^  vander  U  it  tsnt  an 
itbl  bfirtd  vbleh  aasUy  coaM  pov 
tta  ipopaora  do  not  anTtakm. 
on-tba-fancara  are  aafclng  whether 
tt  would  ba  sA  bgaacy : 

1.  WKb  fMaral  powers,  but  without  cua- 
toibary  F<daral  eoBtrola. 
t.  Wtth  tba  •adtbtltty  and  fraadom  of  prl- 


S.  With  almoat  cart«  blanch^  authority,  but 
subject  only  to  the  most  general  specifica- 
tions of  the  set. 

4.  Wtth  discretionary  powers  to  take  or 
leave  the  recommendations  and  views  of 
elected  State  and  local  government  officials, 
and  deal  directly  with  Indlvlduala  and  or- 
ganlBatlons  of  Its  own  choosing. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  bUl  leaves  little 
doubt  that  such  Industries  aa  farming,  cattle 
raisliM?.  forestry,  mining,  and  fishing  could 
be  affected  by  CVA  planning.  Even  recrea- 
tion, pretty  far  removed  from  Columbia  River 
problems,  woiild  be  touched  by  CVA  Jxirls- 
dlctlon. 

Fundamental  functions  of  State  govern- 
ment also  would  be  subject  to  CVA  program- 
ing, tha  bUl  Indicatea. 


that  ba  la  propounding  search- 
ing inquiries  as  to  what  CVA  would  or  would 
not  do.  in  the  hope  that  tba  sanaral  public 
will   bacoma  IncraMlBgly  OD—rtotia  of  the 

ail-lmportant   taaua.  Governor  lAnglie  alao 
asks: 

-What  would  ba  left  of  SUta  and  local  gov- 
ernment when  stich  an  agency  gets  into  full 
swing?  Is  It  not  plain  that  the  great  State 
of  Washington  would  revert  to  almost  terri- 
torial status,  with  all  Important  government 
functions  supervised  by  Federal  ofllctala? 

"What  would  we  do  with  the  State  de- 
partaaanta  of  agrteulture,  conservation  and 
davalopment,  flaharles.  ganM,  and  health 
when  CVA  gets  rollmg?  What  State  func- 
tion would  be  next  on  the  llat — would  it  be 
oiu-  department  of  hlghwsjrs  or  oar  dapart- 
ment  c€  oducatlon?" 

Among  other  doubts  about  the  propoaal 
voiced  by  CV.\  opponents  sre: 

1.  Whether  vested  water  rights  would  ba 
fully  protected. 

a.  Whether  CVA  powers  are  ao  Itmttad  and 
circumscribed  that  tha  agency  would  keep 
ttt  banda  off  tba  local  electnc-dlstrtbming 
•jbtaaai.  puUle  and  private. 

Tha  door  is  open,  the  oppoaltlon  Insists. 
to  pamit  CVA  to  dictate,  through  threst  and 
propaganda,  when  and  where  public  power 
would  replace  private  power,  a  declalon.  they 
add.  which  obviuiisly  ought  to  rest  wtth  the 
people  in  the  affected  area,  without  Federal 
intarfaraoce. 

Pros  and  cons  of  the  controversial  CVA  Is- 
sue— a  proposal  slmoat  breath-taking  in 
scope — are  well  worth  the  serious  sttidy  of 
Mr.  John  Q.  Public  throughout  tba  Morth" 
weat.     And  everywhere,  for  that  — ttat. 

After  all.  It  ahould  be  remembarad  there 
are  rumblings  about  prupoaals  to  divide  the 
Nation  into  10  regiona  along  a  CVA  pattern. 


J.  WiloMr  Morru 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAXjyoaxts 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSKNTATIVia 

Monday.  August  IS.  1949 

Mr  MILLER  of  Callfomib.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  few  men  go  through  life  with- 
out being  Uinted  with  selfishness.  It 
renews  one's  (alth  In  people  to  come  In 
MBlACt  with  the  all  too  infrequent  man 
wbo  enjoys  that  reputation.  Such  a  man 
Is  J  WUmer  Morris  of  Tbiliii^tiiii 

Mr.  Mocrls  bag  won  success  tn  buslne«L 
but  he  ha*  been  more  successful  In  the 
field  of  human  relations  and  In  wlnnlnf 
friends.  BUl  Morrii  has  a  heart  ae  big  as 
himself  He  Is  ahvayt  dotaf  nice  things 
for  people  and  people  to  Bill  exist  with* 


out  rank  or  distinction  as  to  class.  BUl 
never  wants  to  be  repaid  for  his  kind- 
nesses directly  or  indirectly.  His  is  a  fuU 
life. 

During  the  war  Bill  entertained,  at  his 
own  expense,  wounded  and  disabled  men 
at  his  pleasant  retreat  in  Biayo.  He 
bcooftit  these  boys  down  in  busloads  tc 
give  them  a  day  of  relaxation  and  let 
them  enjoy  his  wonderful  hospitality. 

Last  Friday  a  group  of  Bill's  friends 
from  the  HiU  helped  him  celebrate  his 
birthday  at  an  informal  dinner  in  the 
Speaker's  dining  room.  This  is  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  a  non-Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  been  entertained  as 
the  guest  of  honor  in  that  dining  room. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Insert  at  this  point  the  following 
clipping  from  the  Washington  Post  under 
date  of  Saturday,  August  13,  1949; 

Botras    ovTBicT    or    Columbia    rirrr    TxraNS 
TsauB.  rms  mobsis  at  LUNCHScif 


DIatrtct  Committee  members  yester- 
day played  boat  at  a  Capital  luncheon  to  J. 
WUmer  Mbrrla,  Washington  seafood  broker. 

The  lunch  was  planned  to  celebrate  llorrla' 
sixty-second  birthday  and  to  reverse  the  more 
frequent  roles  tn  which  Morris  la  host  and 
membari  of  the  District  Committee  are  his 
lunchetm  gtieats. 

Yesterdsy's  celebration  was  arraafad  by 
WUllam  N  McLeod.  Jr..  clerk  of  tba  Booaa 
District  Committee. 

licLeod  explained  that  Morris  frequently 
plays  boat  to  District  Committee  members 
and  others  at  limabeoaa  aboard  his  boat,  the 
Canvsbaek,  anebored  off  Maine  Avenue  SW. 

With  McLeod  and  Morris  at  the  luncheon 
In  the  Speaker's  Dtnlci;  EUxsm  at  the  Capitol 
were  three  flaaators:  Stylea  Brtdgea.  Bapnb- 
liean.  of  New  Rampahlre:  Guy  Cordon.  Re* 
pubUean.  of  Oregon;  and  Kenneth  Wherry. 
napuMltau.  of  Nebraaka. 

Doias  District  Cotnmlttee  members  who 
attended  Included  Chairman  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan. Democrat,  of  Sovtb  Carolina;  Thomaa 
O  Abemethy.  Daaocrat.  of  Mlaalaalppl:  Gran 
Barrla.  Democrat,  of  Arkanaaa;  OUn  B. 
Ttagua.  Democrat,  of  Texas:  George  P.  MOler, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Paul  C.  Jones.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Mlssotirt:  George  J  Bates.  Repub- 
lican, of  Maaaachusetu;  J.  Glenn  Bean.  Re- 
of  Maryland  Joaepb  P.  OUara.  Re- 
of  Mlmtcaota;  Benry  O  Talle. 
Republican,  of  Iowa;  A.  L.  MUler.  Republican, 
of  Nebraska:  and  John  J.  Allen.  Jr..  Repub- 
lican, of  California. 

Other  guests  Included  Representatlvca  K. 
Bdward  Bebert.  Democrat,  of  Loulalana; 
Lanadale  G.  Sasaear.  Democrat,  of  Maryland: 
Dewey  Short.  Republican,  of  Mlaaourl:  Karl 
Metea.  Mapubllcan.  of  Nebraska;  and  In- 
■peetor  Clarence  Talley.  acting  Metropolitan 
Police  Superintendent. 


Tke  Sfdts  oa  die  Gennaa 
Net  Quaf  e 


WUI 


lA'lENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOK.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  H>w  Toaa 
nr  TBM  BOUSX  OP 


W§dn€ada9.  August  t9.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  _ 
who  think  that  generous  hand-ooli  of 
lifarshaU-plan  money  and  patting  the 
Oenaans  on  tha  head  wlU 
oo  the 
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a  salutary  Jolt  in  the  campaign  preceding 
the  colorless  German  general  elections 
Sunday. 

The  fact  Is  tliat  the  German  nation 
wffers  from  aoaae  mass  hallucination — 
you  wffi  noMOiriMr  that  Dr.  Bncker  at- 
tempted to  tatftUa  the  group  hypnosis  in 
terms  of  mass  paranoia — which  prevents 
their  being  able  to  take  a  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  on  any  basis  excejit  that 
of  conjlnned  delinquency. 

The  shock  of  reaUty  is  reflected  iMdly 
in  an  editorial  from  the  Waatyofton 
Daily  News  of  Monday.  August  15,  a  news- 
paper not  celebrated  for  its  liberal 
editorial  policy  since  the  resignation  of 
Lowell  Mellett  as  editor  a  decade  ago, 
and  which  I  insert  in  the  Rxcoao  under 
consent : 


THXTlB    SnU.    atXMAMS 

American  obanrers  have  expressed 
dismay  at  the  extreme  nationalism  and 
the  bitter  sttacks  upon  the  occupational  au- 
thorities which  characterized  western  Ger- 
many'a    first    postwar    parliamentary    cam- 

rlghtlla  even  teflfod  Nazi  songs 
ehland  Uber  Anea,"  the  Imperial 
helled  Hitler  with  a  fervor  reml- 
alaeent  at  the  Munich  period. 

*lVot  a  single  party  had  a  good  word  for 
all  of  the  positive  work  the  weatern  Allies 

tb«paat4 


Wbat  eiM  did  he  expect?  These  political 
pai'ttaa  ware  bidding  for  the  votes  of  people 
who  had  been  steeped  In  German  nationalism 
for  generations.  These  same  people  went 
all  out  for  Adolf  Hitler  only  10  years  ago. 
Tbay  have  aeecptod  oar  food,  to  be  sore,  be- 
OMwa  wltbevt  tt  oaxty  ot  them  wowld  have 
atarved.  But  ta  moat  of  them  this  mxist 
have  been  a  humiliating  experience,  for  the 
Germans  are,  aftar  all.  Germans. 

Given  guns.  In  all  probability,  they  wotild 
prove  to  be  the  same  Germans  the  world 
haa  known  since  Prederlck  the  Great  and  his 
legions  began  tb  peay  upon  their  weaker 
neighbors. 

The  peace-Iovfaig  natlnaa  mtist  aae  to  It 
that  the  Germsms  do  not  get  gone  ontU 
there  has  been  convlnctng  proof  of  their 
country^  complete  regeneration.  Tha  fact 
that  we  are  confronted  by  a  more  Immediate 
and  iiiiaslim,  Russian  problem  onvk  not 
us  to  the  fact  that  Germany,  too.  could 
become  a  t2ireat  to  peace.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  menaca  that  could  be  imagined 
^Wooid  be  a  Gannan-Rmwrtan  partaaarshlp. 
lis  prevention  should  be  tha  eocbentone  of 
our  Xiropaan  pclley. 


Exteasioa  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  aniASA 
Df  THB  HOUSB  OT  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Momday.  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
t,  1949.  I  received  a  letter  from  CarroU 
HuttoD.  of  Anderson.  Ind..  who  is  presl- 
doU  Of  the  United  AMfenoMtaUe  Workers 
if  Aaarica.  Local  CO.  oC  thai  city.  Mr. 
Button's  letter  was  written  urging  me  to 
support  H.  Ei.  1380.  a  bill  creating  a  labor 
exien:jion  service. 

I  urge  the  membership  of  this  House  to 
read  Mr.  Button  s  letter  as  It  is  a  dear 
example  of  present-day  thinking  of  the 


leaders  of  organized  labor,  especially 
those  at  the  plant  level.  Mr,  Button's 
letter  shows  clear  thinking  and  presents 
a  strong  argument  for  the  enactment  of 
this  bilL 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
men  In  America  wbo  take  active  part 
in  labor  affairs,  and  who  desire  to  receive 
additional  education  and  training  so  that 
they  can  do  better  jobs.  Many  of  the  op- 
ponents of  organized  labor  try  to  p<^t 
out  that  the  leaders  in  many  iBitliaOM 
are  un-American  and  uneducated,  aad 
not  qualified  to  represent  their  members, 
and  this  letter  from  Mr.  Button  refutes 
these  persons. 

I  herein  insert  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  into  the  Rtcobo  : 

Umttxo  AtrroMoaix.x,  Aocaarr. 
AcasruLTTraax.  iMFLxarDrr  Woenas 

or  Amsbics  (UAW-CIO), 
Jadniaa.  Ind.^  AuguH  3,  1949. 
Hon.  Jomf  R.  Walsh. 

Homse  Offlce  BuiUting. 

WasKtrifton.  D.  C. 
OKAa  CowcaaaaMAif  Walsh:  The  members 
of  our  iiinsiileattiiii    Local  062  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  C^O.  urge  you  to  work  tor  tba 
enactment   of   H.   R.    1380   creating  a 


Aa  yoo  know  w«  are  a  local  onion  of  several 
thousand  members  wbo  work  In  an  automo- 
bile plant  fcH-  our  livelihood.  We  elect  people 
from  our  own  membership  to  repreaent  us  st 
the  bargalnbig  table  and  to  argoa  oar 
ancaa  with  amaagcment.  At  the 
table  oar  lapgaauiuattiaa  eoaaa  faea  to  faea 
with  II  iwigiMi  iii«% hired repreaentattvea who 
are  highly  trained  technical  specialists  tn 
their  field,  most  of  them  with  a  number  of 
years  of  ctdlege  or  university  education. 

We  often  find  ourselves  handicapped  te 
trying  to  reach  a  settlement  wttb  aaaaasa- 
mant.  on  the  local  level  bi  dtepatea  InvotvtBg 
soch  technical  subjaeta  aa  time  and  motkm 
study.  Too  often  we  aoffo'  from  a  lack  of 
tacts  and  Information  at  the  local  shop  level 
which  the  management  representatives  have 
at  their  ttaswtl|H  tt>  be  aaed  tn  a  >»a  ateiad 

aery  dalaya  vatU  we  can  obtain  similar  tnfor- 
vaMoa  or  call  in  our  sdready  overworked 
IntaraattOBal  representatives  who  are  better 
equipped  than  we  to  handle  such  cases.  Such 
delairs  and  Lingering  unsettled  grievancea  re- 
sult in  prolonged  ill  feelings  which  at 
grow  to  sttcb  piT^portlona  that  tt  Is 
rn  — ttiTala  badoatrlBl  paaea  and  harmonlooa 
iilalkma  wttb  managemaat. 

We  feel  that  thia  situation  of  delayed  aet- 
tlement  is  In  such  caaes  unneeeaaary  alnoa 
it  ta  largely  the  result  of  a  great  Inequality 

and    works'    In    tha 
at  fbelB.  krfetwmtlon.  and  speciallaed 


Thtu  ^tuation,  we  feel,  could  be  largely 
TCmedled  if  we  men  and  women  and  our 
ivaa  at  the  local  plant  level 
training  facUltiea, 
which  would  In  part 
op  to  tboae  available  to  local  plant 
and  their  college  tcalaad  rep- 
Such  factlttiea.  we  brttava.  are 
provided  for  tn  a  Labor  Krtenaion  Scrvlca  aa 
would  be  set  up  under  H.  B.  1380. 

You  need  not  have  the  least  douiat  about 
tba  wflhasaam  at  oar  people  to  make  uae  of 
saA  fadBtlaa.  ilnca  onr  kieal  xmloa  haa  ra- 
paatadly  made  numeroua  efforts  on  its  own 
initiative  and  with  oiir  own  comparatively 
meager  reaourcea  to  correct  dOr  btfk  at  la- 


aehoola,  usually  eondoetad  at  Indtena  UnS- 
verstty  once  a  year. 

a  loeal  library,  tn  eo» 
public  Utarary.  for  uaa  by 
our  OMaaaaH  and  their  famUlaa.  In  aoopar 
atloa  wMft  tta  public  schools  we  :uwa  eoo- 
duetad  IWty  aftMaaa  to  belp  a  few  of  oar 
membara  wbo  laift  a  fondamen  tal  education. 
We  oondtMTt  treinlng  schools  In  eollactlva 
bargaining  tn  our  own  loeal  ball  several  tinkaa 
a  year  with  national  officials  of  the  United 
Auto  WodBKi  aa  laalilli  iim  We  have  hired 
a  fuU-Oaaa  adoaattmi  dtoactor  wtw  regularly 


American  Government  and  dvle  problema. 
public  speaking,  and  nuaaoraoa  other  toptea 
wtuch  will  aid  our  membmiltfp  tn  oonduct- 
big  tba  aOatta  at  oar  eefHanttan  wbidt 

dvle  frroup  In  our  community 

We  are  proud  of  our  educatioiuU  program 
and  feel  that  we  are  making  a  maximum 
effort  with  oar  limited  raaooreaa,  yet  we 
are  ever  conscioos  at  the  faet  tbat  so  much 
mora  aoald  ba  dnoa  adoaaniaially  tf  wa  ara 

the  Itargainlng  table.  We  realise  that  it  la 
through  such  tSarXM  Uiat  we  can  mlnlmlaa 
friction  and  dlam^Men  in  Indostrlal  reta- 
tkma  and  we  would  paatly  wwleooka  the  fa- 
fliueies  wtuch  would  ba  ma^  aralbiM  i  to 
oa  tbroogh  a  Labor  ttbaartoa  flarvlee  oo  pro- 
poaed  in  H.  R.  1380.  OoogramBiaa.  we  urge 
yoa  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  aecure  tha 
of  H.  a.  1380. 
Sinoetcly  yoors. 

Ca— nr,L  M .  Hxrnoit. 
FresidejU,  Loeml  U2.  UAW-CIO. 


The  Great  Swiaifle:  How  the  Grave 
Differ*  Qyerafa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  mrancaw 

Df  THS  HOUSB  OT  IIIFIIIIHIII I  W  I  IMW 
Monday,  August  1,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobj),  I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
will  appear  in  the  macazizie.  Prevent 
World  War  m.  issue  No  31.  pobUsbed  by 
the  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  World 
War  m,  515  Madison  Avenue,  Ifew  York 
City. 

I  feel  that  this  information  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer* 
ican  people,  aa  tt  deals  with  fete  intrigues 
of  the  key  cOdab  of  the  United  States 
Steel  C<Hi}..  anw  their  <^orts  to  dis- 
credit and  undermine  the  German  rep- 
arations inmcram.   The  article  follows : 


mm  Anted  reparattowa  policy 
in  Germany  la  a  eaEoas  cynidsBi  which  can 
hanfly  aqoare  wttb  tha  great  sa0ifleea  made 
l^  the  young  men  and  wosnen  at  thla  coun- 
try sad  am  amao  dtaiag  tba  bita  war.    It 


A>  oaaiy  apportaaMy  owr  local  milaa 
man  aad  women  to  take 
atadboolo  aai 

by  our  national  crgaoiBatfoa.    Mueb  aa  we 
Isairi  to  do  aooro.  w  um  nmer  able  to 
mora  than  four  or  five  students  to  th( 


are  ready  to  graap  tlie  blc 
hands  at  tba  OotaMUW  again. 
and.  every  maani  Is  JaaCtfled  by  tba  propo- 
ncnta  of  a  Germaay-flnt  pottey. 
In   hia   ttovei.  l^mguUi  Uand.   tlse   great 

tbm 

at  Jwattaa  tai  the  mythJeal 

]^iwt  of  PeBgntaaia.     TJim  itteff****  tavolvad 

the  i"*"iHiTr  at  war.  Graytauk;  and  General 


I 
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OniytoMk  bad  a 
I  for  Pyroc  ma4  wImb  tO.OOO 
ol  hay  iBUadid  (or  tb«  cavalry  dsa- 
OraytaoJc  —tlafiil:  "It  mttrt  b* 
pyrot  vho  baa  itoten  ttoam.  Tba  mora  I 
think  at  tt  Xhm  man  I  tm  eanrfeDcad  tfaat 
Pyrot  baa  atotaa  tboa*  tMH  tnaM*  o<  bay. 
•ad  I  know  tt  toy  thl*:  ■•  atol*  than  tn 
oi^r  tbat  ba  MUM  aaU  than  to  tm  Mttar 
anatny.  tba  Porpolaaa.  Wbat  aa  Inflaita 
ptwa  of   tfcacbary." 

Oaneral  Paatbar  r«pl»ed:  "Tbart  ta  no 
doabt  about  M~tt  only  nmm)am  «o  be  proven  " 
Tbay  wera  unaoooaaaful  IB  •■<•■«  the  er\- 

taet  tbat  Pyrot  parstatad  tn  pvoCHabig  mno- 
canec.  Tbta  ezaaperated  Oraytaiik.  and  be 
atooQtad:  "Pantber.  the  confeaatona  of  a 
gollty  man  aometlmc  reault  from  the  vebe- 
BMnea  of  hte  danlala  To  deny  daaparataty 
to  to  confaaa.  Pyrot  baa  confcaaed;  «a  nraat 
haws  wttnaaeaa  to  bu  eonXaaaloo— Jxjatlce  re- 
quiraa  tban  " 

Tba  Oraytauka  are  not  laffmdary  We 
have  tbcm  te  our  own  mldat.  All  one  baa 
to  do  ta  to  Nad  tba  (our  raporta  on  repara- 
by  tba  BCA  and  tba  Dapart- 
it  of  tfea  Amy  to  ae«  bow  naat  a  Job  waa 
to  coovlct  tba  orlffinal  rcparatlona  pro- 
bcfoio  tba  eTkleDec  waa  in  Tbe  back- 
gfound  at  tba  men  wbo  wrota  tbaaa  raporta 
•avUd  ba  mnfit— *  ^  Mittclant  proof  tbat 
l«parattnaa  woold  ba  vtetlmlaed  aa  wae  Ana- 
tola  Pranca'a  PyroC- 

The  aarUaat  report  waa  prepared  by  Mr. 
Oaoffva  Wolf  at  tbe  Unttad  ttataa  SlMl  Oor> 
peratlon  BaaanUy  Draw  Pa— oa  aUtad 
tbat  'tba  UaMad  Stataa  SUel  and  other  bi« 
imwlaan  acael  aaaipaalaa  ware  piaytnc  band 
la  fidva  wltb  tba  ■Wfopian  •tael  cartel.  In- 
etudlnff  tbe  Madia.  pMw  to  Um  war."  Mr 
Paaraon  e   infonBdttaa  aaa  aaally  fea  aen- 

'  acttvtttaa  of  eartatn 
p<.wrrrul  tntaiaau  U  tbla  cotmtry  dunag 
tbe  war 

Amon<  tba  United  Stataa  Steal  oOeUU 
Wbo  belpad  Mr.  wou  ta  tbla  Uaportau  proj. 
aet  were  Wemar  P.  Haaawna.  laa  F-  L.  El- 
lloct.  and  RonaM  Clark.  Aaaordlng  to  Mr 
Pbaraon.  tbetr  fitfl  badDtrannd  la  contained 
la  tba  "fllaa  of  tba  Juatice  Department  re- 
united Btatea  Stael'a  aacrat  con- 
itlona  with  tbe  Naata  prior  to  tba  war." 
wera  tba  m"«I«— i»  vbo  ware  ciTen 
laalrm  by  Oaaaral  Draper  to  (lad  out 
bow  quickly  Ocnnany  could  be  put  back  on 
bar  feet 

Speaking  of  cynlctem.  Mr  Benjamin  Patr- 
laaa,  praatdant  of  United  States  Steel,  wrote 
fanaar  SacfwCary  of  the  Army  Draper  on  June 
a  tbat  tba  UiUtad  Stataa  Steal  oSlelala  who 
ware  daalfBatad  (or  tba  Job  abovM  ba  retm- 
bUraed  "for  whatever  may  be  our  out-of- 
pocket  expenaea  In  tbla  matter."  It  appear* 
tbat  Mr  Pmlrleaa  *  Co  were  doing  the  Gov- 
wnment  a  favor.  IfotblnR  could  be  further 
Itaai  the  truth.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
nwkai  man  Maaa  tbe  other  way  around. 

The  Wott  raport  of  Saptambar  l»48  la  a  vary 
alaborata  document  wblab  caa  ba  aoaaaad 
ap  by  tta  attitude  toward  tba  Oarmaa  ataal 
cartel  Intafratlon  of  the  Oerman  steel  In- 
dtatry  whan  not  carried  to  exccea  la  a  baala 
for  maximum  eflclaney  and  low  coat,  while 
cUalntacratton  (daeartaUaMlaa)  la  exactly 
tbat  which  tba  word  eoaaaMa. 

Mr.  Wolf  and  Ma  party  traveled  throuch- 
oat  the  Ruhr  aoaaalttac  arlth  such  stal- 
warts of  free  eatarprlaa  aa  Hainrlch  Otnkel- 
bach.  Dr.  Walter  Bobland.  and  other  blgwlci 
of  the  Oermaa  Steei  Trust.  Tbey  were 
anxloaa  ta  obtata  tba  vtowa  of  tbaaa  Oerman 
expwta  vbo  vary  paataoaly  auppUed  them 
With  data  for  tbe  preparatioa  of  the  repurt. 

Mr.  Wolf's  report,  boawver.  waa  kept  under 
look  and  key  for  aaaay  aMaibak  bal  it  be- 
aaaM  the  bible  of  attbatqaaat  laaaMltauoaa 
by  Mr  Wolf  and  bia  aaaocUtea.  tba  BaMpluay 
anaualttaa.  mad  a  group  of  euciaaartat  Anna 


vho  were  auppoaad  to  deal  wltb  tbe  tecbnl- 
clai  aapecta  of  raparatlona. 

When  one  comparaa  the  later  raporta  wltb 
tba  nrtglnai  made  by  Mr  Woi;.  ooa  wandara 
why  tt  waa  aacaaaary  for  the  Humphrey  com- 
mittee and  tba  other  groupe  to  bava  left 
Wariblngtoa.    Jur  why  It  waa  naoaaeary  (or 

eoauBiaaaa  to 
ta  Oanaaay  tiwaytng  tba 
situation,  while  •11  tba  tlaa  they  bad  the 
Wolf  report  at  thetr  dlspoaal.  U  a  mystery 
unaolved  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members 
of  the  Humphrey  rommltt^  boaated  tbat  It 
waa  fortunate  to  obtain  tba  aalalaaaa  at  Mr. 
Oaorga  Wolf  and  bla  group  of  aaaoEtaWB. 
Again  we  ask  why  did  tbe  Humphrey  eoet* 
mlttee  leave  Waahtacton  at  taxpayara'  ex- 
pense when  they  bad  each  an  able  aaalatant 
as  Mr  Wolf  at  their  beck  and  call? 

The  Htuapbray  committee.  conalattTig  of 
men  whoea  SaMaaaaaa  have  very  eloaa  teaa- 
dal  ties  with  Oanaan  induatry.  waa  toM  ta 
eoadtxrt  .itpdlaa  relative  to  tbe  pianiuaiumy 
of  retaining  in  Germany  equipment  sched- 
uled for  reparations  for  the  purpoaa  of  aid- 
ing European  recovery. 

In  s  letter  to  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1940.  the  committee  declared  that 
after  its  careful  study  and  conatder acton  of 
the  Wolf  report  and  that  at  the  Induatrlal 
engineers,  we  are  satisfied  that  their  recom- 
mendatlona  aa  to  plants  to  t>e  retained  or 
released  were  carefully  prepared  and  can  be 
railed  upon.  In  other  worda.  tbe  Humphrey 
Ittee.  did  not  make  an  ladependent  m- 
ktloa  bat  BMraly  nibbar-atamped  the 
at  otbar  fevaatlgatbat  eoaMatttees. 

The  Humphrey  ciioimlttee's 
Jaetlvity  can  best  be  gagart  by  tba  fc 
ataumant  "Tbe  probUi  of  tba  effect  upoa 
tba  Oanaaa  paopla  af  tba  lawngrmty  of 
diaaMatlli^  aad  iMMVla^  «|ttipaMot  at  the 
same  ttma  tbat  aa  ara  trytag  lo  pwota  tbatr 
industrial   reeovary  waa  Iwpi  priauwtty  ta 


Doaa  this  sound  as  though  tbaaa  aMB  cama 
to  Oarmany  free  of  prejudlcer  Certainly  tba 
tarau  of  reference  which  were  supposed  to 
bava  guld«d  their  mission  did  not  mention 
the  attltada  of  tbe  Oanaaa  people  regarding 
rcparatloaa.  In  anotbar  part,  tbe  eonunlt- 
tee  statea:  "We  had  prominently  in  mind 
that  thoae  plants,  which  can  contribute  not 
only  to  the  Internal  Oerman  economy  but 
to  supply  the  exports  which  they  must  hav% 
and  which  the  Geraaan  people  have  been 
proficient  in  developing  in  the  paat.  abould  ba 
retained  "  Doea  this  sound  aa  tboagb  tbaaa 
men  had  no  praaoaeaivad  plaaa  aa  to  bow 
they  would  regard  tba  raparatlona  program? 

The  members  of  the  committee  admitted 
that  theirs  was  primarily  a  business  approach 
to  the  problem  of  reparations.  Theaa  gen- 
tlemen abould  have  been  told  that  nMra  tban 
busineaa  la  Involved.  Tbe  State  DaparlaMnt. 
In  December  1945.  explicitly  declared  that 
It  waa  cecesaary  to  impoae  a  severe  reparation 
obligation  on  Germany  in  order  to  weaken 
effectively  the  econoaktc  baaa  from  which  war 
Indiutry  can  be  dertvad  and  to  provide  ma- 
tarlai  «— *T»f**  to  DM  eoaatrtes  which  have 
suffered  frtm  Maal  aggraaaton  and  which  now 
face  taaka  of  rehabilitation  and  raooaatruc- 
tlon  from  the  damage  of  war. 

One  of  tbe  reports  upon  which  the  Hum- 
phrey committee  based  Ita  own  Qndlnps  waa 
that  prepared  by  a  group  of  industrial  aagt- 
ncering  firms  among  which  waa  the  P  H. 
McGraw  Co. 

Tba  gentleman  who  signed  the  report  for 
McOraw  *  Co  waa  Mr.  Clifford  S.  Strike. 
lU  praatdant.  Mr.  Strike.  In  early  1M7.  wrote 
an  article  for  the  American  Magaalne.  In 
which  he  denounced  the  whola  progkam  of 
reparationa.  Could  such  a  man  be  depended 
upon  to  aclantlflcally  appralaa  the  repara- 
tlona  program? 

Tba  anawer  la  made  plain  from  the  report 
laaued  by  tbeee  engtnaai  i  In  one  ptaaaga. 
they  declared.  "In  tba  chamUal  flald.  waatam 


Oaratany  haa  alwaya  shown  unusual  re- 
aourcaftUnaaa  which  in  the  intereat  ot  world 
should  not  be  suppressed."  Were 
aclentiflc  experts  referring  to  I.  G 
Parben  and  Its  ras  chambers  perchance? 

They  admitted  that  time  did  not  permit 
them  "to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  tha 
aeonoeiyof  waaccm  Europe":  yet.  in  the  same 
braatb.  tbay  daelarcd:  "We  believe  that  tha 
plaata  raaoamaadad  for  retention  arui  coa- 
trlbttta  mora  to  tba  racovary  of  western  Eu- 
rope If  left  where  they  are  tban  they  would 
be  If  moved."  Now  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
artentlSr  condtalon.  but  how  did  they  know 
tbat  tbaaa  planu.  if  retained  In  Oerroany. 
woidd  balp  in  the  recovery  of  weatam 
rope  when  they  admit  that  they 
atudy  whataoever  of  the  western 
economy?  All  of  thla  goea  down  as  tha 
aclentiflc  approach. 

The  second  Wolf  report  waa  merely  a  ra- 
baah  of  the  original.  Together  with  tha 
other  reports  mentioned,  tbe  theme  song 
played  up  the  old  line  that  Oenaany'a  eco- 
nomic machine  Is  the  key  to  European  re- 
covery and  that  by  scrapping  reparatloru  tba 
German  economy  will  be  able  to  produce  for 
all  of  Europe.  The  Pan -Germans  and  pro- 
Nazis  In  the  United  States  say  so  every  day. 

When  Hitler's  Panxcr  dlvlxloaa  wera  run- 
ning roughshod  ovar  lurope  a  book  waa  pub- 
Ilabed  in  Englaad  aatltlad  The  Greatest 
Swindle  In  the  World."  The  book  dealt  wltb 
the  Oerman  reparatlona  story  after  World 
War  I  and  showed  how  through  cunning  and 
duplicity  tba  Oanaana  dapad  tbe  Allied  Pow- 
er«  so  tbat  wbaa  tha  Saal  count  waa  uken 
OaroMuiy  bad  riiMaX  lluaa  times  aa  much 
(ram  abroad  aa  alM  iMd  ftvaa  In  raparatlona. 
Tbla  book  analai—  a  pnfooa  by  Lord  Van- 
•ittart.  who  vantad  of  paat  foUiaa.  and  urgad 
the  AUlai  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  would 
give  new  life  to  Oannany's  war  pouotial. 
That  warning  baa  not  baaa  beaded,  and  for 
this  the  pc(iple  are  baaodltng  tha  pa  waa  of  a 
greater  swindle. 

The  Oanaana.  la  tbair  rapaat  pei  for laaaaa 
of  cunning  and  duplldty.  have  found  valtia- 
ble  and  powerful  aecontplleaa  In  the  United 
Stataa. 


The  New  Look  of  tbe  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  CXOBCIA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIYBS 

Monday,  August  15.  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  of  0«)rgla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  A.<sociation,  which  was  held  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va..  on  July 
29.  1949.  the  principal  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Donald  R.  Richberg. 

Mr.  Richberg  formerly  held  an  Impor- 
tant position  in  the  Federal  Government. 
He  is  a  lawyer  of  recognised  ability,  of 
such  ability  in  fact,  that  his  views  regard- 
ing the  Constitution  deserve  more  than 
ordinary  attention. 

I  redd  liis  address  to  the  Virginia  Bar 
AMOddtlon  with  great  apprecUtion.  It 
Is  »  timely  address,  and  deals  in  states- 
manlike fashion  with  current  problems 
which  lace  the  American  people. 

In  aqr  opinion,  not  only  the  law3rers.  but 
the  laymen  also,  will  find  this  address  to 
be  of  great  Interest,  and  undv  leave  pre- 
viously franted.  I  insert  It  bMcwlth: 

Loag.  loeg  ago.  when  the  sagaa  of  today 
sweet  16.  there  waa  a  Coaatltution  ot 
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the  United  SUtea  which  looked  like  the  spirit 
of  1778.  Today  that  Conatltutlon  haa  a  new 
look.  In  (act.  to  many  U  has  tbe  look  ot  tha 
beckoning  spirit  at  national  aortalJam. 

What  haa  happanad  to  tbe  dear,  old  Con- 
atttatlon?  Have  tha  glaad  treatments,  the 
face  lifting,  and  face  saving  ot  btg  and  little 
politicians  acttiaily  endowed  tt  with  new 
vigor,  or  have  they  mer^y  sapped  its  mature 
vltaUty  In  trying  to  make  it  over  m  the  image 
of  bcadauong  youth? 

For  the  mooaant  it  appears  tbat  even  Com- 
munlata  arc  improsaed  by  thla  appearance  of 
rejuvenation.  Tbey  may  be  half-sincere  in 
asaertlng  that  It  la  no  longer  neceaaary  to 
overthrow  our  Government  In  order  to  estab- 
lish tbeir  slave  Utopia.  All  they  need  to  do, 
apparently,  is  to  take  over  the  Oovcmment. 
whoae  stumbling  advaneaa  Into  aortal tam  are, 
step  by  step,  being  sanrtltWd  by  Coegrcas  and 
courta  as  within  the  conatitutlonal  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Government. 

Tbe  Impediments  to  tyrannical  authcs^ty, 
created  by  a  dlvlalon  of  powers  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branchea. 
have  been  gradually  destroyed  by  creating 
commiasiona  In  wfalch  laws  are  made.  Inter- 
preted, and  executed  by  one  body  of  men. 
It  will  soon  be  only  a  short  step  to  the  dea- 
tgnatlon  of  the  President  as  Lord  High  Com- 
mlasioner  of  the  Oeneral  Welfare.  Invested 
wltb  authority  to  regulate  the  bualncas.  the 
agriculture,  and  tba  labor  of  tbe  Nation,  and 
to  eatablUh  eeoooaile  aactstty — and  alavcry— 
from  the  cradle  td  tba  grave. 

We  made  a  tanfiativa  itap  in  this  direction 
in  the  late.  navar*to-ba-fargoctan  MRA.  with 
wbleb  1  bad  aoaM  dipartaBca.    But  naitbar 

tto  Coofraai  aor  tba  ■up Ooort  bad 

baen  auflelaatty  lUirrtfi  la  IfM  to  ap- 
rova  tbla  aobla  MqMtttMBt.  Tba 
II  down:  and  tba 
W  to  baavuy  that  It  widdanly  asplrad. 
tba  atibMfantl  validation  of 
tba  Agricultural  Acta,  tba  Wignar  Act.  tba 
Wages  snd  Hours  Act.  tba  Prica  Coatrol  Acta. 
tba  Bociai  Security  Acts,  and  ottoar  aoelatti* 
tag  laws  indlcataa  tbat  the  J  tali  at  Una  of  tka 
NBA  waa  only  a  stumble  in  tha  coward  march 
of  patemallam. 

With  constitutional  barriers  laid  low  we 
may  now  go  forward  to  catabllah  enough 
national  commlaatons  to  raculate  all  cur  eco- 
and  aocial  activitiea.  Cvaattadly.  with 
aartaan.  and  worfccra.  and  tbetr 
political  laadara,  an  euaipletaly  dependent 
upon  the  Pederal  GoecmaicBt  for  a  Uvell- 
hood.  the  Praaldent  and  his  Cabinet,  as  a 
polltburo.  should  be  able  to  lay  down  the 
party  Une  and  have  It  followed  by  all  who 
TT'n***"**  security  to  liberty — which  is 
itly  aanmied  to  be  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people.  _ 

But.  what  of  the  guaranties  of  IndlvWtial 
liberty  which  are  written  in  the  National 
Constttittia&?  WUl  they  not  stop  the  march 
of  r^laMatatlon  and  prevent  the  enforce- 
aaiat  of  lawa  that  compel  individuals  to  live 
■ad  work  under  the  direction  of  an  all-pow- 
erful Matlanal  Govenunuit?  Many  years  ago 
the  Saprcine  Court  laid  down  tbe  law  in 
thla  dear  langtiage: 

The  liberty  mcntloacd  in  tbat  amend- 
ment (the  fourtaentb)  maana  not  only  the 
right  ot  tba  LMlBin  to  be  free  from  tba  mere 
physical  reatraint  of  his  p«scn,  as  by  incar- 
cerifttlon.  but  the  t«m  la  deemed  to  embrace 
the  right  of  the  dtiaen  to  ba  free  ta  tbe  en- 
joyment of  all  his  facultiea;  to  be  free  to  use 
them  in  all  lawtul  ways;  to  live  and  work 
where  he  will;  to  earn  hia  Bvalihood  by  any 
lawful  callli^  to  pursae  any  livelihood  or 
avocation,  and  for  that  purpoaa  to  entar  Into 
all  contracts  which  may  be  proper, 
and  essential  to  his  carrying  cnx  to  a 
ful  concIUBloB  the  purpoees  above  men- 
ttooed"  jAIiafsifiT  r.  Lomimmna.  166  U  S. 
Sit). 

la  tbat  tba  law  today? 
tbe  hialaaaaiasn.  tha 
Independent.    Do   they  enjoy  such  liberty, 
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or  are  tbey  working  imder  a  multitude  of  re- 
strictions enforced  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  Naticmal  Government?  Ask  them  what 
perceatage  of  their  earnings  are  taken  by  the 
National  Gownment.  and  apent  for  them  aa 
a  father  might  take  and  spend  the  eamtngi 
of  hia  Immature  children. 

It  ia  true  that  tiie  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently reasserted  in  strong  lansttage  tba 
rights  of  free  ^>eech.  freedom  of  the  preaa. 
freedom  of  aaaembly.  freedom  from  police 
maisiiiiii  and  unfair  trials  tor  crime.  The 
eoaatttotlonal  liberties  of  tbe  actual,  or  prob- 
able, or  proepective  enemlea  of  aociety.  crim- 
inals, revolutionaries,  and  fanatics,  are  still 
Jealously,  even  tenderly,  protected.  No  one 
but  a  Communist  (With  his  tongue  In  his 
cheek)  could  deny  that  our  Constitution  still 
provides  a  stout  shield  for  evoy  wrongdoer. 

Bvery  criminal  can  have  hia  day  in  cotirt: 
and  If  ba  engagea  in  ptt^table  crime  It  la  a 
Icmg.  long  day.  Gangsters  may  slay  and  tor- 
ture; Ijut  even  the  most  notorious  mtist  be 
handled  with  kid  gloves  by  a  policeman. 
Thieves  and  spies  and  crooked  gamblers  may 
misuse  the  telephone;  but  policemen  may 
not  Intrude  on  the  privacy  of  their  conv«- 
aatlons.  Coaaaaalsts  may  picket  courts  and 
seek  to  Intimidate  Juries;  but  policemen  most 
not  Interfere  with  their  free  speech.  Massed 
armies  of  pickets  may  terroriie  workers,  de- 
stroy business  and  beat  up  men  who  want 
to  work;  but  tha  If atiooal  Oovemiaant  must 
not  interfere,  oalaaa  cttlHaa  uutiaged  by 
take  the  law  into  their  own 
Tban  tbare  la  a  great  clamor  for 
the  Naf  lonal  OovanMBMt  to  flMve  tn  to  make 
sure  that  tba  nuMtHiiriiaMl  ngbta  of  tbe 
ongiaal  lawbraafeara  are  protaaiad. 

llave  tiMt  tba  —MlWllaaal  flfgfctt  of  ewy 

I  ballava  tbat  tmttn  of  tfea  tew  inrtflf 

•taoold  ba  compatlad  to  obey  tba  law 
I  do  datast  tba  poUtical  bypocrtoy  tbat  pro- 
claims tbat  murdari  and  orgaalaad  crtnM  by 
aad  labor  gorlilas  in  northern  cities 
ba  dealt  with  by  local  police,  becauae  a 
Pederal  law  would  be  tmeoastitatioaal;  and 
in  the  next  breath  demand  tba  paaaage  of  a 
Pederal  law  to  curb  the  eoaaparatlvely  rare 
outbreaks  of  lawlessness  m  tba  South. 

There  ia  another  new  look  of  the  Constitu- 
tion affecting  civil  liberties  which  I  deplore; 
and  that  is  the  tendency  to  submdlnate  the 
civil  libtfUea  ot  a  majority  of  tbe  people  to 
special  piivUapss  which  are  granted  to  a  po- 
litically stroagartaority.  Bvery  lawyer  knows 
that  the  Constttntion  does  not  grant  a  sin- 
gle right  to  any  minority  of  persons.  It  cmly 
granta  righu  to  individuals:  and  evey  lib- 
erty guaranteed  ia  the  liberty  of  an  indi- 
vidual. And  so  it  follows  that  your  right  and 
mine  must  be  exactly  the  same.  Tet.  we 
hear  aataaa^  prqpeaad,  and  endorsed  by 
poUtleal  party  platforma,  a  Pederal  law  to 
com  pei  buslnesEmen  to  employ  wtx'kers 
whom  they  do  not  want  to  wnploy  and  to 
compel  arorken  to  work  with  men  with  whom 
tbey  do  not  want  to  work.  Tbla  ia  eaUad  tn 
aneocacious  irony  a  "Pair  SaqiloyaMnt 
Practice  Act." 

The  announced  parpoat  ot  sodi  a  law  is  to 
protect  the  alleged  dvU  right  at  persona  to 
empioyakect  which  might  be  denied  to  them 
becaam  at  race,  color,  or  religion.  There  te 
not  one  word  in  the  Constitution  cstabUsh- 
tng  anv  such  right.  And  ao  tba  drafters  oC 
the  Federal  bill  rhtaigliifUBy  arola  In  a  pn>- 
Tl^on  by  which  OoiagreaB  vaaaid  iiiidiii  tiiki  to 
establish  this  nondiscrimination  In  private 
cfl^Aoyaiest  as  a  civil  right.  However,  thare 
Is  aak  oaa  word  in  the  Constitution  giving 
the  Congress  power  to  create  such  a  nav  ctvtl 
right.  On  the  contrary  tba  tenth  sasoid- 
ment  provides  that — 

"The  powers  not  driegated  to  tba  United 
States  by  tba  Cbostltution  are  raaarvwd  to 
tbe  Statm  raapaetlvely.  or  to  the 

Aad.  aaoat  decisively,  tte  alntb 
ment  provides  that — 


"The  enamstatton  in  the  Constitution  of 
evtain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  diqjiaraga  otbara  ratalnart  by  tba  paopia." 

Thcta  la  ao  mora  aiaaBiatMry  rl^  of  any 
free  people  tban  -fiaadom  of  aaaoclatlnn  * 
There  la  a  fragmant  of  tbla  right  spaclAcaUy 
pcaaervad  tn  **tta  flgbk  of  tba  paopla  peace- 
ably  to  aaaonbla.**  ablA  Is  prataetad  by  tba 
first  amendment.  But.  the  over-all  freedoaa 
of  asaodatlon  in  wwk  or  play  la  clearly  a 
right  retained  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Thla  la  an  ln<avidual  right  which 
not  only  protecta  vtAantary  aaaodation  but 
alao  mast  forbid  any  compulsion  to  aaaod- 
ate.  Otherwiae  it  wotild  be  meanlntfesa. 
If  I  could  force  my  companiooahip  on  you. 
then  I  could  destroy  your  freedom.  You  and 
I  must  have  equal  rights  to  accept  or  to  re- 
fuae  asaociatioD  with  each  other. 

PSPC  legislation,  whicb  would  compel 
one  BUJi  to  employ  swrthir  alKaa  ba 
not  wiah  to  employ,  alao 
tutional  liberty  of  contract  to  a 
before  attempted.  Laws  have  baen  eiMctad 
making  certain  contracta  illegal,  or  control- 
ling the  form  or  sahstanffs  of  contracta. 
But.  so  far  as  I  am  awa.  tbla  is  tba  flrat  In- 
staaaa  at  aa  attempt  to  compel  a  man  by 
law  to  OMifea  a  aoctract  with  a  person  with 
whom  ba  doea  not  wish  to  make  a  contract. 
Indeed,  a  contract  under  which  an  em- 
ployer would  be  forced  to  awrve  aa  tm- 
waatad  ampioyaa  so 
tract  ander  wbleb 

forced  to  serve  aa  «      

involuntary  ssrvitade  appears  to  be  tbe  ra- 
solt  in  botb  caaaa.    tvea  labor  laws,  which 

•fleet  tba  scope  of 
i  a  ■••  to  mafta  a 
tt  aa 
It 
«MiM  yoa  dea^  to*  M».  wtim  eat  «• 
heart  eat  or  Mtarty  to  aoatfaae.  If  ea*  a 
taw  be  held  ujalHalliiiitl  then  where  u  tba 
tuiiailiaiJonel  barrier  to  eomplata  poUticel 
eoetpol  ef  labort 

OHeiilwil  labor  awy  ia  tUaa  learn  this 
lisaon.  as  tt  laams  so  aiaay  Heeons  too  laM. 
Labor  fought  succsmfuny  for  years  to  stop 
diacrimlnation  by  employers  against  anloa 
membors.  But.  when  recently  laws  were 
paased  to  forbid  a  doaed-abap  diaerlmtna- 
ttcn  in  favor  of  onion  BMHBben,  tba  aniflne 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  fluptauia  Ooart  to 
dedare  such  laws  uncouatHuHniial  8o.  If 
tomorrow  it  should  be  held  that  an  employer 
has  no  right  to  exercise  his  free  will  In  se- 
lecting his  en^doyees.  then  day  afto:  to- 
morrow it  may  be  held  that  the  enployea 
has  no  free  will  to  select  his  employer. 
Would  this  be  tovoltmtary  servitude?  Appar- 
ently not.  if  the  Supreme  Court  should 
approve  the  present  arguments  of  the  FSPC 
advocates,  because  tn  a  law  forbidding  dis- 
crimination against  an  employer  the  em- 
ployee would  have  tbe  sanae  right  that  an 
employer  now  haa  tmder  IVPC.  Ba  would 
not  ba  actually  cnmpened  to  make  a  con- 
tract of  emi^oyment.  becaoae  ba  wotild  ba 
free  to  stop  earning  a  livelihood. 

Perhaps  I  Jiava  said  too  much  about 
PEPC.  but  ainca  tbla  hcsrime  prospect  la 
riding  high  on  the  tidal  wave  of  the  future, 
it  sii*a»  wtU  to  point  oat  hew  rapidly  our 
andant  landmarks  wQl  he  waabed  away 
wfaenevo'  this  waie  breaks  over  the  few 
coDStttutlonal  barricra  that  still  remain  be- 
aa  and  the  deluge. 
gnateat  eoosttttitional 
the  tyranny  of 

so  battered  by  stonas  of  laCorm  In  tba  last 
50  jeara  that  when  ita  broken  reef  occa- 
atoaally  appeara  even  acbolariy  critics  re- 
far  to  tt  aa  "the  anachmalam  of  States' 
rights."  Tha  aew  knk  ot  the 
has  been  fasblnnad  tn  tbe 
yOBtb.     The  yot 


sr   granted   in   the 
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tb«    Mt- 


mt  or 
bav* 

BUtas  bopctoMly  mborillnat*  to,  mm!  tft- 
pctMlcnt  open.  n>t  tonal  lawnMiklng.  In 
josthful  mn  any  — rttnn  of  BUtw'  rights 
illM  k  vole*  from  the  tomb  wher*ln 
C.  C»llM>un.  B»nrj  Clay.  Jefferson 
•11  tiMir  ItfMa  of  aiato  aovcreiKnty 
to  b*  fortvar  Mi4  «aaiplct«ly 

to  my  tb«  political  prtnetptes  o( 
Mteraoo  ar«  ttlU  rfr&etl  as  lo 
Tttal  and  andurtnt  that  political  parttMiM 
of  avary  strlpa  from  conMrvaiive  to  raMeal 
wladom  Tat  no  man  caaMdMl 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  ln«vltoMa 
tyraaay  of  ecntnUtaed  gorernment.  It  waa 
JtlUmuon  who  wrote  that  "A  alnfcte  cooaoll- 
datad  goTcrnmant  would  become  the  moat 
government  on  earth."  and  who 
that  the  road  to  destruction  of 
tba  IhUtad  Btataa  would  be  "by  a  conaoltda- 
tkMi  first,  and  then  aorruptlon  as  Its  neces- 
sary consequence  " 

Alao  be  wrote:  "It  Is  not  by  the  con- 
aoUdation  or  concentration  of  powers,  but 
by  thatr  distribution,  that  good  fovonunant 
la  ellactad.  Were  not  this  coaatry  already 
dteMed  Into  Statw,  that  dlTislon  must  be 
made  that  each  mlcbt  do  for  itself  what 
concerns  Itself  diractly,  and  what  It  can  so 
miacb  batter  do  than  a  distinct  authority." 
<llMMBgB  of  •nwnas  Jagataon:  H.  A.  Wash- 
VI-M3.  VII-316.  22S  ) 
hla  ftrst  Inaugxiral  Jefferson  c&Ued  for 
•%b»  support  of  the  Btoto  pimmmauta  in 
aU  tbeir  rlghta.  aa  tba  moat  eampalam  ad- 
for  our  dOHMMc  concerns  and 
bulwarks  agnlast  antlrepubllcan 
tandendea." 

'Rte  prtnctple  of  local  aelf-coTamnient  waa 
written  Into  the  Constitution,  not  merely 
to  taduoa  tba  a^arata  colontw  to  acraa  to 
tba  oaftUoB  of  a  Padaral  Unton.  but  prl- 
tamiVtj  to  maintain  the  damocratle  reapon- 
albUlty  of  a  government  wblcb  realdea  doaa 
to  tba  fmapl»  who  are  governed  and  which 
Is  Immadlataiy  subject  to  their  scrutiny  and 
tbalr  control.  Let  me  quote  the  penetrating 
wtadoms  of  Cbarles  Warren,  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  oxir  Constitution : 

"The  framers  knew  from  experience,  and 
tbey  Intended  to  praaarva  the  principle,  that 
a  local  tovartuncnt  Is  a  responsible  govern- 
mant — a  govarament  which  can  never  long 
ba  ooaductad  In  defiance  of  the  opinions,  the 
daafraa.  or  tba  prejudices  of  tbe  governed; 
tbey  knew  that  a  distant  and  cantrallSMl 
fnTimnMnt  bad  been  and  could  be  con- 
tfoetad  otberwise:  and  they  were  not  in- 
kilned  to  autborlaa  aueb  a  central  govern- 
ment to  Intarfare  with  or  administer  tbeir 
local  affairs,  unlesa  abaolutely  necessary  for 
the  safety,  welfare,  and  permanence  of  tba 
Nation  as  a  nation." 

baa  It  come  about  that  today  this 
principle  Is  Ignored  and  we  have 
national  laws  regulating  such  matters  of 
Intimate  and  local  concern  as  labor  relations. 
wagiaa  and  hours  of  work.  s(rlc\ilture,  the 
growlnc  and  marketing  of  crops,  manufactur- 
ing, merchandising,  mining,  and  housing. 
vHb  natkwal  tanaclae  sUwtcbtnc  out  to  con- 
tha  praetlea  of  medicine  and 
rn.  gllmmertaf,  baekoalag  ob- 
«r  social  and  anotioile  ssntrlty 
Ho  mm  «bn  doubt  that  sxich  an  extanslvr* 
field  of  oipsraUoas  tor  tbe  NaUonal  Govern - 
ment  was  never  contemplated  by  tbe  authors 
of  tbe  OonstltTitlon  Ho  one  oan  doubt  that 
«My  deliberately  dented  any  gsnaral  police 
ysanr  to  tba  llanwial  Oovamment  whleb 
Wigbt  autbortw  «M  aalaaaluB  of  lu  author. 
Ity  Into  such  raalato.  It  waa  JaoMa  Madi- 
aoQ  who  wroae  In  Tbe  rederallst  (January 
2».  ITW) :  "The  powers  reserved  to  tbe  fiUtea 
wm  astaod  to  aU  tba  objecu  which,  in  tba 
of  affairs,  concern  tba  Ui 
of 


parity  of  tba  Stata." 


But,  we  are  told  that  the  social  tmt  ceo- 
Bomle  conditions  of  1787  have  dtaappsarcd. 
We  live  m  an  Industrialised  civilisation,  with 
tbe  Uvea  and  Indnatrles  of  150.000.000  people 
woven  Into  one  national  enterprise  by  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities  tin- 
known  to  our  forefathers.  We  have  be- 
eome  so  Interdependent  upon  one  snother 
tbat.  it  Is  argued,  oply  nstlonal  laws  can 
Insure  that  cooperation  and  harmony  which 
are  eaaentlal  to  our  safety,  health,  and  wel- 
fare. In  a  word,  we  are  told  that  the  Na- 
tional OoTsmaent  must  aifclss  a  police 
powai  superior  to  the  pollea  power  of  the 
8tate«:  and  by  lagBMatSe  magic  such  a  power 
la  being  tranamutad  out  of  the  national 
power  to  rogtilate  commerce  among  tbe  sev- 
eral Stataa.  or  out  of  the  national  power  of 
taxation,  or— with  the  ghost  of  Ifadlson 
violently  protesting — out  of  the  "general 
welfare"  clause. 

If.  however,  we  should  "recur  to  funda- 
mental prlnclplea."  we  wotild  see  tbat,  while 
the^e  social  and  economic  changes  may 
seem  to  call  for  more  national  laamtiaking 
In  order  that  the  American  people  may  be 
efficiently  governed,  they  more  Insistently 
demand  more  local  lawmaking  U  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  continue  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

A  central  government  of  150.000.000  people 
has  already  became,  and  will  remain,  a  gov- 
ernment of  prsssMfs  groups  and  political 
traders.  A  central  govemmant.  gathenn^ 
and  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  national 
defense  baa  a  dear  objective  and  tinques- 
tlooed  reaponslbllity.  But.  a  central  govern- 
ment, gattierlng  and  spending  biiiloas  of  dol> 
lars  to  advance  tba  general  welfare,  has  tbe 
dubious  objective  and  tbe  qiaeationable  re- 
sponaibUity  of  taking  from  one  man  to  give 
to  another,  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  of 
satiafylng  tboae  pressure  groups  tbat  may 
deliver  more  votes  than  the  pressure  groups 
unsatisfied,  of  feeding  dtiaens  who  are  vocal 
and  organised  at  the  expeoae  of  eitiaana  who 
are  dumb  and  unorganised,  of  paying  for  tbe 
votes  of  claasis  and  communltlas  tbat  will 
support  tbe  party  in  power,  out  of  the 
pockeU  of  tbe  oppoaltion.  Thia  la.  bluntly, 
that  preeent  comiption  of  government  which 
Jefferson  warned  was  inevitable  after  cen- 
tral laaUon. 

Isn't  tbu  alao  a  defect  of  all  local  govem- 
mcnu?  Osrtalaly  it  U  a  defect  of  aU  popu- 
lar govemmaata.  But  there  are  many  re- 
rtaamlng  vlrtuea  in  mlagovernment  by  citiea. 
or  countiaa  or  Stataa.  First,  they  provide  tba 
kind  of  ayatovcrnment  which  tba  people 
wbo  are  govarnad  want,  or  diasrvs.  Second, 
tbey  are  so  cloaa  to  tba  paopla  tbat  thetar 
misdeeds  are  ea&ily  seen  and  expoaad.  Third, 
tike  reaponslbUty  of  their  public  oactali  Is 
direct  and  obvloua.  Fourth,  a  bad  local  gov- 
ernment can  be  changed  as  soon  aa  a  majority 
of  tlie  people  are  Informed  and  anxloua  to 
have  a  change. 

On  the  other  hand  national  iiitsginsiii 
mer.t.  entrenched  In  one  part  of  the  country, 
spreads  lu  evil  authority  over  anotbcr  part 
where  the  people  neither  want  nor  dsasi is 
such  government.  For  a  pertinent  example. 
Virginia  la  a  StaU  wboae  dtlaena  as  a  wbola 
believe  in  acumoastcat  gOTenuMnt.  But.  ita 
Sanators  and  ■qpraasMatlvas  la 
powerlaas  to  aava  dtlaana  of 
the  taking  and  spending  of  tiMir  toeomas  by 


the   National 
paternal  lam 
within  t 


Gov 


It  in 
not 


i  spendtbrUt 
ba   tolsratad 


it  tba  regulatlOQ  of 
Bf  tha  Mdsral  Oovammaat. 

g^  tfw^nnl^^rt   Ia^mv  ^t^^^  ffVv^^ 

teea  of  tba  Mbtten.  i*d 
largely  from  a  few  great  InduaUtallaed  Stataa. 
Tba  paopla  wbo  tnbabit  tba  vaatly  targer 
area  of  tba  United  sutaa  are  aaonoaalcaily 
and  suclallv  aatagantstJs  to  tba 
and  appassahN 


mlttsd  to  live  and  work  free  from  tba  remota 
ooatrols  of  remote  labor  orfanlaattooa  whlcb 
are  endowed  with  special  privileges  and  pro- 
tected in  evil  practlees  by  sprdal  Immtinttles 
granted  by  a  remota  national  government. 

It  la  a  bitter  complaint  of  organized  labor 
that  16  States  have  made  the  closed  ahcp 
unlawful.  It  wss  argnad  to  the  Supreme 
Court  tbat  thass  were  States  where  organ- 
lasd  labor  was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat 
luch  laws;  so  tbe  Supreme  Court  was  askad 
to  hold  them  imeonstltutlonal.  The  Sa- 
prema  Oourt  happily  declined,  being  fortl> 
Ped  by  tbe  provision  of  the  Tart-Hartley  Act 
which  graciously  permitted  the  Statca  to 
enact  such  laws.  Now  In  the  battle  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  we  have  seen  the  full 
power  of  the  President  and  a  national  party 
machine  rzerted  to  Impose  tipcn  the  States 
a  renev7ed  tyranny  of  national  labor  law 
enacted  to  advance  tbe  special  interests  of 
organisations  of  a  minority  of  the  people, 
living  and  working  In  a  small  fraction  of  tba 
total  area  of  the  United  States. 

This  discussion  ooul<f  go  on  indefinitely. 
Let  me  terminate  It  abruptly  %iih  a  few 
general  observatlona.  Aa  an  active  practi- 
tioner, and  a  pro^jactiva  teacber.  of  oon- 
stltutional  law  I  must  make  a  dear  distinc- 
tion between  what  the  law  is  and  what  tba 
law  oiight  to  be.  The  Supreme  Court  la  tba 
final  arbiter  of  what  tbe  law  is.  But  tba 
people  axe  tbe  final  arbiter  of  what  the  Uw 
ought  to  be  and  eventually  shall  be.  If  they 
believe  tbat  tbe  NaUonal  Government  should 
hare  and  exercise  greater  powers  to  promote 
tbe  general  welfare  tbey  wiU  find  the  way 
to  enlarge  Its  authority.  If  tbey  believe  that 
more  local  self-govemnvent  is  nasiiiillsl  to 
thdr  liberties  and  their  pursuit  of  TisHHnam. 
tbey  will  find  the  way  to  enlarge  the  author- 
ity of  the  States  and  the  municipalities. 

It  waa  Herbert  Spencer  who  said  tbat  "Mo 
philosophers  stone  of  a  constitution  can 
produce  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  In- 
stincts^' If  the  leaden  Inatinct  for  eco- 
nomic security  so  docnlnataa  the  commoai 
thought  tiMt  men  and  woiiisa  are  wuiing  to 
accept  the  paternalism  of  a  national  welfare 
sute.  then  the  golden  dream  of  individual 
liberty  and  genuine  self-government  wiU 
fade  out  of  tba  Constitution  and  out  of  tbe 
Uvea  of  tbe  American  people.  But.  if  tbat 
golden  dream,  which  inspired  tbe  writing 
of  tba  Oonatltution.  and  bMpired  tbe  Amcr- 
lean  paopla  to  lead  tba  advance  of  dvilia«. 
tlon  for  mora  than  ISO  years— if  that  dream 
still  inspires  tiiem.  they  wUl  rcestablteb 
home  rule  as  tbe  only  trustwortby  goardtaa 
of  tbatr  Uberties.  and  tbey  wtU  never  oaasa 
to  flgbt  against  that  rrnTraif  fbai  of  power 
which,  as  Jefferson  said.  "biM  destroyed  ihe 
liberty  of  man  in  every  giiswmu  which 
bas  ever  existed  under  tbe  sun  ' 


Ificy'rt  StiD  Gcraau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 


or 


Of 


or 


'ATXV18 


Mondajt.  August  J.  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le^ve  to  ext«nd  my  remarlu  in  the 
RacoM.  I  wish  to  include  the  foUovlng 
edttorUl  that  mipcared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  of  Auciist  IS.  1M0: 

Some  American 
at  tba  < 
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OaiHiany's  first  pcatwar  parliamentary  cam- 


Radical  rlgbtlsu  even  revivad  Itest 
&nd  Deutschland  Ubcr  Alles.  the  tmpcrlal 
anthem,  and  helled  Hitler  with  a  fervor 
reminiscent  of  tbe  Mtinicb  period. 

"Not  a  single  party  bad  a  good  word  for 
all  of  the  poelUva  work  tba  western  allies 
have  accoooplMMd  tfartng  tba  past  4  years." 
one  miUtary  foaafwaant  oflfcial  lamented. 

What  else  did  be  expect?  Tbcsa  poUtlcal 
parties  were  bidding  for  tba  votes  of  pao|M 
wbo  bad  been  steeped  In  German  national- 
Ism  for  generationf.  Tbesa  same  paopic  went 
all-out  for  Adolf  iBMar  only  10  yaars  ago. 
Tbey  have  accepiad  our  food,  to  ba  sura, 
because  without  it  many  of  tbam  would  bava 
starred.  But  to  hMat  of  ttam  tbia  moat 
bava  been  a  btmiBlattng  atpaftanca.  for  tba 
Germans  are.  after  all.  GenaAos. 

Given  guns,  in  all  probability,  tbey  would 
prove  to  be  the  came  Germans  tbe  world 
bas  kBOwn  stnoa  F>ada0ck  tba  Grc*t  and 
his  lifkiaa  began  ito  pray  upon  thdr 


Tbe  psaee  loving  natioas  araat  aae  to  it 
that  the  Germans  do  not  get  gtms  tmtil 
tbere  lias  been  fonvlncing  proof  of  tbeir 
country's  comjrfete  legansrattoo.  The  fact 
that  are  are  confitrnted  by  a  mora  imawfdtsts 
■  ml  [iiiailTig  TTiTtnn  rrnhtrm  must  nnt  MtiMl 
us  to  the  fact  tbat  Ocnnany.  too.  coold  again 
beccme  a  tlireat  to  peace.  Indeed,  tba  great- 
est menace  that  cculd  be  imsglned  woold  be 
a  German-rusalaa  partnership.  Its  preven- 
tion dkoold  be  tbe  ooriMtatana  of  ois  Buro- 
pean  policy. 

I  also  wish  to  include  an  excerpt  from 
mn  editorial  vhich  nc&iilj  appeared  in 
the  PhiladelF*iia  Icquirer,  as  follows: 

A  German  town  In  wblcb  Hatf  tiiiiiiiiifirs 
merit  watcblng  la  WoUsbtKg.  In  tiM  Ifeitiib 
occupattop  aope.  .  Wotfsborg  vms  fosBdad  by 
Kflsr  to  199t  as  tbe  site  of  tba 
automobile  plant. 

It  appears  tbat  tbara  are  stnnga 
on    tn   WdHUbOBg.    Tba  HsaT 
salute  bas  been  seen  and  tbe  Hotat 
song.   Mas!   antbem.   heard.    T 
prcsumabty.  is  just  aroaad  tba 

Pnrtberasore.  in  a  dty  electian  a  few ' 
ago  tbe  Nazl-Uka  ^iratsdie  Party  poUed  a 
popobv  majority.  1Z^9  votes  aa  against  7  JOO 
by  tbe  Social  Democrata  and  4J0W  by  tba 
Cbrlatiaa  Oeoaooata.  Later  tba  two  Dem- 
ocrats partlaa  swiung  togetbar  and  wltb  tba 

tbe  Puebrcr-bcilen  tnm.  taklag  over. 

All  of  tbis  sbould  be  a  abarp  warning,  no* 
ODlj  to  tbe  Britiflii.  but  to  all  otbar  occtipa- 
tton  forces,  against  a  reviTal  of  ^^  " 

cpenly  or  undagKMiud. 


dtber 


Hospital  Beds  for  Veteraas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDER50N 

or  cauvoBJOa 

D?  THK  HOCS«  OP  REPRESESTTATIVES 
Momdaa.  Amgust  15, 1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
^waker.  theie  remarks  are  headed  "Hos- 
pital beds  for  reCermns.'*  It  vould  prob- 
ably be  more  appfoiviate  to  title  ttaem 
"No  hospital  beds  for  veterans." 

If  anythiiv  il  needed  to  empiiMiK  the 
laek  of  adetoake  veterans'  hospital  fa- 
cfltttei  in  CaUfbmta.  tbe  two  folknrtDC 
letters  shonki  dD  the  trick.  FlratacMi- 
mimlcatkn  frtan  the  chairman  of  tbe 
California  Veteraxtt*  Board  and  second, 
a  letter  from  the  rectanel  oAee  of  the 


Veterans'  Administration  in  San  Fran- 

CiKO. 

When  Is  the  Federal  Government  go- 
ing to  recognize  the  acute  and  growing 
need  for  additional  bo«ttaI  facUttiea  in 
ni7  State,  and  when  H  something  going 
to  be  done  about  it? 
Tbe  letters  follow: 

SrsTC  or  Catiroeiru. 
DiTAtTvsMT  or  VrrzBAxa  Arrants. 

AufUJt  8.  1943. 
Boo.  Jack  Z.  AMtmutom. 

U<»ue  of  Mepre*€ntttt9€», 

Dzas  Sib:  In  January  of  tbls  mr  proposed 
eoostruction  by  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  a  aoo-bcd  general  Baarttfal  and  sur- 
gical baeplzal  In  San  DIago  was  baUa#  as  a 
part  of  the  l«.00O-bed  cut-back  in  national 

-       a  I  ■  ■  ■  a  I    I  ■■        » ■     a,  i»     BM^^^^^aa*4^l     Mt^m^^^,^ 

tlTe.  At  the  January  meettog  of  tba  Cbli- 
fonUa  Vetcraaa  Board,  action  waa  taken  bf 
the  board  oppoaiiig  tbe  cancrnattoo  of  tba 
propcme4.  San  EMego  bospttal.  and  tbe  IMrec- 
tor  of  Veterans  Affalis  was  requested  to  so- 
licit tbe  sialiliiiii  'nf  the  United  States 
SaBaCors  and  tbe  BeprcsentaxlTcs  in  Ccsigiiss 
tram  Califcmia  in  an  appeal -40  tbe  ntcal- 
dent  to  rcadnd  tbls  ordsr  tnactfar  as  it  ap- 
plied to  tbis  State. 

Tlie  San  Diego  bospttal  was  osia  of  alz 
Veterans'  Admtnlstmttoo  bo^tal  projects 
long  antbcrizcd  for  eoBstmetaon  in  Caii- 
fomla.  Constructian  is  uudi  i  a  ■ 
addltinna  to  tbe  bo^Atala  at  Li 
San  Fernando,  wblcb  will  inmasi.  tbe  num- 
ber of  tubercular  bada  by  250.  and  oa  tbe 
new  ^0-bed  general  medical  and  surgical 
bospital  at  Fresno.  Wttb  tbe  San  Disgo 
pttal  eliminated  froaa 

tlwrc  are  btit  two  pisnnad  bospfttais  oo  wblA 
starts  have  not  baea  asade. 

Unfortunataiy.  it  la  tbcsa  two  bospttala 
tiixt  are  most  urgently  needed  at  tbe  prasena 
time.  Tbey  are  tbe  I.OQO-bed  nenrcpsf- 
cblatric  bospital  for  tba  Los  Angeles  ana  and 
tbe  uno-bed  neuropaycbiatric  bospital  for 
San  Ftanctsm  Long  waiting  lists  for  boa- 
pftallzatkm  at  present  KP  facfltttes  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Sawtelle  have  eziated  for  several 
years.  It  baa  beoi  virtually  impossfMa  to 
gain  admtttaaoe  to  citbcr  of  tbcaa  boapitaiB 
unless  tbe  vctcraals  p^Fcbiatric  iHaalinilf 
bas  been  prcvtously  adjudicated  as  servioe- 
connected.  Tba  isstilt  bas  bees  tbat  rtt- 
erans  are  being  attatttad  to 
numbers  to  the  State 
already  orercrowdad  to  an 
and  are  being  denied  tba  rigbt  to  tba  sa- 
perior  care  of  tbe  Veterana'  Admtnlatiatton 
fadmics  to  wtUfOk  tbey  are  entitlad  by  law. 

TItere  were  In  our  State  bospftala  as  of 
Mk^  31  of  tbis  year  1.441  patients  who  were 
known  to  bav«  bad  BfiltvT  or  naval  ssvtoe 
(an  I  mi  I  an  of  usaiti  SM  owar  June  90. 
IMS ).  and  It  must  ba  borne  to  aatnd  tbat  tba 
State  bas  no  information  on  tbe  peisonal 
111  igi  mil  Hi  I  at  many  of  our  most  aLUtely 
diatuibed  patienta.  0««r  900  veterans  are 
bclBg  cceunitted  each  montb  to  tbe  Stato 
taspttak  and  now  eonatttnte  a  propcrttonof 
y^fiff  »t  a^toimlana  that  Is  out  oJf  balsncs 
wttb  tbe  ratto  af  Te*stnaa  to  tba  total  popn- 
wtHwWj  adaqfuate  psycblatxte 
would  disdoae 
Ktal  diaabfiltias  were  ai 


importance  tbat  construction 
now  on  tbcae  two  IUXK>-bed  ncnrapaycblatrie 
bo^tals  wblcb  have  been  autbortmd.  sinoa 
even  If  tbey  were  preaently  operating,  tbatr 
faculties  would  be  InsuSetent  to  prorida 
beds  for  all  tbe  vetcraaa  now  laeaMag  cna> 
todial  care  in  tba  State  oscntal  laaUtutlona. 

To  dato.  a  site  for  tba  1.000-bad  KP  bos- 
pttal at  San  Francisco  bas  bean  selected,  but 
at  tbls  point  aU  actlrtty  ■iimi  to  bava 
stcffMd.  Tbara  bas  lisan  no'eall  for 
for  eonstmetlofi.  A  ttu  bas  not  yat 
selected  for  tba  Loa  Angelas  1.000-bad  KP 
bosoital. 

At  tba  BMalteg  of  tba  Oalifomla  Vataraaa 
Board  to  BMiti  Barbara  on  Jtily  30.  tt  waa 
tba  tmamaMas  arttan  of  tba  board  tbat  tba 
above  «<aMllllii  ha  hnmgtot  to  tba  attantinn 
of 

California,  and  tbat  tbay  ba 
quested,  to  lend  evacy  aCort  to 
Veterans'  Agminlstratton  to  bagto  immedi- 
ate construction  on  tba  nsuropsycbiatrte 
hoapttals  already  antboriaBd  for  California. 
Wa  of  tbto  board  wish  to  aaaora  y«a  tbat  wa 
stand  ready  to  carry  out  all  assign  mm  ta 
wUbln  oar  puwai  to  statist  yoo  in  carrying 
tbrotigb  in  tbe  above  request. 
Very  truly  yours. 

D.  J.  CsT  I  scwsw.  Jr.. 
dietrwtmn.  Califanam.  Fefersiu  Bomrd, 

SA3f  Faawczsoo.  Cauv..  Au^rajf  9.  1949. 
Hen.  JacK. 
Jtonse  o/ 

Vashiasrtos.  D.  C. 
DsLia  Ma.  Anaaaaow:   Tour  letter. 
July  21.  IMO.  and  ialdrsasad  to  PauI  B. 
nuBon.  M.  D^  Cfaief  Medical  Dtreetor.  Depart- 
of  Medletaa  and  SovirT.  Va 

IXC^haa 
xefened  to  thia  oAce  for  refriy. 

Wltb    refaranee    to   Bbcrt   G.    Scboftrid. 
Mo.  mnnil,  tbe  files  of  tbls  oAce  do 
antaln  any  reoord  of  tbis  veteran. 
Tbe  record  of  tbls  ottea  Indtcato  that  VA 
Form  le-F-ie 
for 

reectvad  and  f  orwardsd  to  tba  VA 
LivemMre.  Calif.,  for  umisasiy  actlan. 
It  is  lagrattad  tha^  at  tba  priatat 
tbere  are  no  bads  avaBaUa  In  tbls  area  tor 
non-aemee-connectcd  it*-**-*****—  falling 
wttbln  tbis  catagory.  Consequently.  It  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  waiting  list.  Tba 
veteran's  name  is  en  sacfa  a  Ust  at  tbe  VA 
tkosiittal.  Uvermorc.  Cattf..  and  ba  wm  ba 
I  I II I  n^ai  Bhiii  lilt  name  li  marhril  vr\  tba 
Ust. 

Very  truly  yotss. 

P. 


\t 


Ges.  Our  N.  BraAer  T 
Peet 


for  Tep 


KXTE>rSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOE  L  EYINS 

or  r*M 
IK  THE  HCATSE  OF 

JTomtay.  AagwU  15.  IMS 


leal  snd  psychiatry  tmits  on  a 
bMhL  bat  tt  la  of  tmmrrtiate. 


Ifr.  EVINa    Mr 
any  man  in  the  hictorr 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley  gtres 

rardy  applied 
stateanan. 
an  of  the  _ 

^rotiA are  thankful  and 

these  critical  times  there 
in  onr  nddst  a  man  of 
proved  mmtary  skA 
is  coopkd  with  a 


as  mia^  as 

of  our  coontry. 

meaning  to  a 
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indeed, 

of  the 

gratcfol  that  in 

has  arieen  wlth- 

sxiperlaUve  and 
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Soch  are  the  Ulent5  of 
General  Bradley,  whom  we  all  applaud 
and  coHMBd  today  upon  hLs  recent  ap- 
putettwat  to  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  high 
be  bestowed  upon  no  man 
fanriChted.  and  brilliant  than 
General  Bradky. 

In  tbta  eoBBcctioa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
wamatmtmm  eonscnt  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Rxcoaa  a  coaanndatory  editorial 
which  appear^  In  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
ac«an.  Nashville.  Tenn..  on  August  13. 
last. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 


It  Tfum&n  ootiJd  not  have  filled 
tb«  new  post  of  Ctuitrman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  with  %  Xxttt/t  man  than  the  able  aiKl 
■ehotarly  Gen.  Omar  N.  BrMUcy. 

HanH  J  knovn  ootiM*  of  Army  etrelas  before 
tlw  war.  h*  wbo  now  Haeomn  the  hlgbast 
nuaklng  mUttary  oAcar  aooo  dlsttngulahart 
Tiliiiwir  tn  the  North  AXrlcan  campaign.  From 
at  tbe  Ifonnandy  InraAlon,  be  was 
aa  an  outstanding  leader  trbo  bad 
a  way  of  getting  thlnci  aone  without  fuss 
or  eonfualoo.  At  tb*  and  <tf  tbe  war  be 
was  In  iiisiMsnrt  of  the  Twelfth  TTntted  States 
Army  groap  at  saore  tba.i  1.300.000  combat 
soMlara.  aad  had  playad  a  leading  part  In 
tbe  cniahing  Ocrman  defeat. 

r^  pancral  then.  Just  as  be 
placed  in  charge  of  tba  Vct- 
ition.  Bvratually  lite  aMl- 
necd*d  aa  Chief  of  Staff  of  tba 
Araiy.  tram  which  poaiuon  he  gratfuatas  to 
tba  rola  of  arbiter  over  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Ha  wUJ  ba  tba  link  betw« 
group  and  tbe  PraMdSBt  and  hia  Defa 
ratary.  paa  aa  Osnaral  Klaanhowar  Kaa  been. 
OB  a  tanponry  kaals.  for  auuiy  Booths. 

atal  Bratflay.  and  ao,  wa  |ia#i*.  bava  all 
bnacbaa  of  the  armed  aaiilcaa.  Be  has  ail 
tbe  qualities  neoeaaary  for  bla  role  under  the 
newly  cnact««t  Unification  Act.  and  there  la 
tbat  tba  nvalrlaa  that  aaay  have 

In  tba  pas*  wiu  ba  arasad  by  his 

and  understanding. 


EXTENSIOr  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAasACKtmrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RK»»RESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  August  15,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi.:>h  to  include 
the  foUowing  arUcle  from  the  Evening 
TrItaD*.  Lawrence.  Mass..  Wednaadaj, 
IS.  1»49: 


TiR  WHirv  TATta  OH  rmwA 
Uka  wblts  papar  on  China  la  not  a  happy 

over  a  tbouaand  pages  of  thetn.  The  picture 
which  emergaa  from  Daan  Achaaons  volum- 
inous report  to  President  Truman  Is  that  tbe 
United  States  has  spent  s  couple  of  billion 
doUars  In  a  futile  attempt  to  give  flaccid 
OsasrsJlaslmo  Cbaaig  ffal-abi 
itaav.  In  sr>tta  of  tIMs.  tbo 
and  bla  oafeaMs  bcws  rs^aalad  audi  a 
at  wan  Inignlaslniii  tbat  tbey  have 

aa^  alllaa  tba  Oonununist  foroea  have 
'ma  Ooaununtata.  on  tbe  other  band. 
ly  putting  CO  a  stmblance  of  piiipnsa 
bava  auaosodad   tn  trapianttng   In 


tbe  miiMla  of  mlUlons  ot  Chlnass  tba  baUaf 
tbat  tba  Bad  solution  of  tbe  nation's  prob- 
lanu  ia  tbe  only  aolutlon. 

Tbe  United  States  cannot  derive  much 
pleasure  from  tta  contemplation  of  the  sltua- 
tk>o  In  China.  Bocsatary  of  State  Acbeeon 
admits.  Id  sftsl,  tbat  tba  policy  wblcb  baa 
been  foUowad  up  to  now  most  be  abandoned 
and  that  aoaa  new.  and  aa  yet  oadlaelaaad. 
U:k  mtiat  be  taken.  As  in  every  country 
where  communism  Is  In  the  ascend&ncy.  the 
United  SUtes  must  continue  to  take  the 
attitude  that  China's  future  la  Inextricably 
tied  in  with  the  future  at  tbts  country.  Mr. 
Acheacn.  of  course.  recognbHS  tww  tmportant 
it  is  to  formulate  some  mere  effective  meth- 
od of  helping  China  attain  stability:  he  says 
he  U  not  defeatist:  be  says  there  are  plans 
In  the  works — plans  which  he  hopes  will 
enable  China  eventually  to  throw  off  the 
chains  cf  mbaervlence  to  Soviet  Runla. 

The  American  people  have  not  got  mtich 
for  thalr  moiwy  out  of  the  very  coaUy  aid -to- 
China  program.  But  they  can  take  from  tbe 
expnience  a  couple  of  valuable  lessons,  aptly 
presented  In  Mr  Acheaon's  report  to  the 
President.  He  said  "The  National  armies  did 
not  have  to  t>e  defeated;  tbey  disintegrated. 
History  has  proved  again  and  again  that  a 
regime  without  faith  In  itself  and  an  army 
wttbont  morale  cannot  stirvtve  tbe  teat  of 
batUe."  He  said,  also:  "A  targe  proportion 
at  tbe  military  supplies  furnished  tbe  Chlnece 
armies  by  the  United  States  since  VJ-day  has. 
Ixrwever.  fallen  Into  tbe  bands  of  Chinese 
Communists  through  the  military  Ineptitude 
of  th<>  NatlOBattst  luailiiis.  their  defections 
and  surrendsta.  and  the  absence  among  their 
forcca  of  tfcc  will  to  fl^ht  ' 

These  two  quctea  are  highly  significant  tn 
the  light  of  the  drive  which  Is  now  under  way 
to  arm  Europe  as  a  foUow-up  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  President  Truman  wants  to  spend 
•  1  4£0  000.000  for  this  purpoae.  holding  that 
tbe  caaentlal  purpose  of  the  Atlantic  Pact — 
which  Is  to  twister  democracy  abroad — can 
t>e  Implemented  tn  no  other  way.  The 
Chinese  wbite  (Mper  makea  It  rather  hard 
to  go  along  with  this  view.  What  happened 
In  China,  with  particular  reference  to  ab- 
arrptlon  by  the  Communists  of  Nationalist 
mat^lel.  doesn't  encoura^^  tbe  feeling  that 
tbe  aame  thing  could  not  occur  in  Exirope. 
It  la  oartainly  an  objection  which  should  be 
seriously.  The  white  paper 
tbat  weapotis  arent  much  good  with- 
out morale.  Tfaie  money  freighted  to  China 
from  tbe  United  Statea  quite  apparently  went 
down  a  rat- bole  gnawed  by  Imcompetence. 
Ivencea.  and  paralyals  of  the  wUl  to  re- 
Are  these  symptoma  of  Internal  decay 
It  In  Burope?  If  there  la  the  slightest 
algn  tbat  tbey  are.  It  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  tempt  disarter  by  carrying  out  a 
program  of  European  armament.  There  la 
nothing  which  says  that  It  la  not  poaslble  for 
this  oowklry  to  spread  ttaeU  too  thin,  to 
salaad  Its  rssoureaa  beyond  the  point  of  their 
ultimate  elasticity. 


Tkaa  Up  Service  Nee^eii  f< 
iMtttirt  Reorgajiizatioa 
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or 


.  JOE  L  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBMSMTATIVXS 

Monday.  August  IS.  1949 
Mr.  iVOnL    Mr.  ft^aakar.  Um  Coiv. 


has  ilfBtflad  Its  wtlHngnasi  to  have 
a  program  ci  reorganlsitlon  put  into 
effect  taf  Um  executive  branch  of  the 


OoTemment.  Numerous  bills  have 
passed  by  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress with  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
providing  through  Executive  reorgan- 
izntlon  not  only  economy  but  improved 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment The  calJcd-for  reorganiza- 
tion should,  therefore,  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  tax  money  If  the  lines 
of  the  measures  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress are  adhered  to  strlcUy.  In  this 
operation,  however,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  must  assure  its  own 
cooperative  effort  In  the  name  of  econ- 
omy—and take  every  possible  step  in  this 
direction  wherever  such  can  be  achieved 
without  Impairing  our  defenses  or  aban- 
doning vital  services  of  the  Government, 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoaD  a  well-written  and  timely 
editorial  from  the  Nashville  Banner. 
Nashville.  Tenn..  which  appeared  on 
Auxust  13  last. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

MOaS    TMAM     LXP    BSSVICB     NaO^ 

T>»  sDcciflc  savlnRs  forecast  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  aa  poeaible  via  Dsfenae  Depart- 
ment reorganisation— this  week  signed  Into 
law— ran  to  SLOOO  000  COO.  with  another  S250- 
000.000  to  be  saved  through  the  general 
services  bill  (to  combine  and  simplify  pur- 
chasing, records  managsment.  buikUng  man- 
agement, and  dlapoaltion  of  war  surplus) 
which  became  law  on  June  30. 

Secretary  Johnson  promised  as  the  tUl  was 
signed  to  go  to  work  Immediately  on  the  job 
at  trimming  that  branch  of  the  budget  tree 
of  ev«y  ezccas  enctimbrsnce:  of  cutting  out 
the  system  of  waate.  duplication,  etc..  wtilch 
tbe  Bberstadt  subcomnUttee  found  had  coat 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  defetise.  or  mUltary 
expenditure. 

The  will  to  save  la.  however,  the  essential 
ingredient  to  any  prcgram  of  economy;  and 
It  should  not  l>e  forgotten  that  Imperatively- 
needed  economy,  no  lesa  than  over-all  effi- 
ciency, was  tbe  objective  of  put>lk:  and  con- 
greaaional  supporters  of  executive  reorganlxa- 
tion.  It  yhoniM  go  without  saying  that  had 
the  win  for  seoBcmy  existed  on  the  part  of 
execuUve  stewardship,  or  any  concern  for 
BOlTeocy  maintained  within  the  abUlty  of  the 
taxpayers  to  pay.  the  enormous  drains  occa- 
sioned by  wastrel  poUdea  would  never  Iiave 
occurred,  even  without  a  law  to  prevent 
thea.  So  It  is  gclni;  to  take  public  watchful- 
Baas  sad  heavy,  enforceable  reatraint.  to  re- 
verae  the  apendlng  otgy.  aesn  with  reorgani- 
sation ordained  and  economy  ordered. 

Superflclalty.  at  letst.  the  administration 
has  sanctioned  tlUa  phase  of  savings.  But 
proof  of  MmS  pwddU^  wUl  reflect  In  tbe 
budget.  If  It  exists.  If  a  $1,000,000,000.  or 
•1 .250.000 .000  are  to  t>e  saved,  tbey  shculd 
show  up  In  cut-lMcks  of  apendlng. 

We  would  sdd  to  tbat  otjacrvatlon  the  fur- 
ther point:  It  will  not  suflce  to  simply 
ccoaoadas  at  one  point  of  the  budget,  and 
Incroass  the  spending  by  thst  anicunt  at 
saslbsr  point. 

The  purpose  of  saving  is  to  save.  And  the 
savings  should  be  reflerted  In  an  over -all 
redtK-tlon  ot  the  ezpenace  of  Oovernatcnt. 
and  rcaiUtant  reduction  uf  the  diain  on  every 
taxpayer.  Only  thus  can  the  trend  exceed- 
teg  even  the  highest  costs  of  history  l>e  re- 
versed. Lip  service  cant  do  that.  Cute 
tricks  of  governmental  bO(.<kkeeplng  and 
TssasorpUuu  at  one  place  of  MVlnga 
srbleved  at  another  place,  won't  do  It.  Only 
the  enforoed  saandau  of  tiM  pubUe  de- 
aiaad — to  cut  out  poUclee  of  prcgramed 
waste— csn  do  it;  and  the  flnal  responalbUi'vj 
for  that  enforceiuent  rests  with  Coiigress. 
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NsBonal  Health  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVZS 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  question  of  a  Nation- 
wide health  program  will  not  be  debated 
in  Congress  or  voted  upon  before  the 
coming  session,  which  convenes  next 
January.  I  had  hoped  that  this  matter 
of  such  great  importance  to  so  many 
millions  of  our  people  would  be  acted 
upon  during  the  present  session. 

The  object  of  the  administration's 
health  program  is  twofold,  first,  to  make 
available  enough  medical  service  to  go 
around;  and.  second,  to  see  that  every- 
body has  a  chance  to  obtain  medical  care 
at  reasonable  cost.  American  medical 
science  provides  the  best  medical  care  in 
the  world.  European  nations  are  many 
years  behind  us.  It  is  contended  that 
this  service  is  now  provided  for  anyone 
who  can  spend  unlimited  funds  for  treat- 
ment and  for  chanty  patients  who  can 
spend  nothing  whatever.  Millions  of 
families  in  the  small-income  group  go 
without  adequate  medical  care  because 
they  lack  funds  to  meet  emergencies, 
such  as  accidents  or  serious  or  prolonged 
illness.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  all  were 
your  Government  to  provide  more  medi- 
cal training  facilities  and  try  to  have 
trained  medical  men  and  clinics  avail- 
able everywhere  in  our  country.  Pubhc 
health  facilities  and  scientific  research 
should  be  expanded.  Preventive  medical 
care  should  be  encouraged.  Increased 
Federal  aid  for  hospital  construction 
should  l>e  provided.  Federal  health  aid 
should  be  expanded.  A  program  of  this 
sort  could  be  enacted  without  making 
doctors  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  main  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration public-health  program  is  to 
bring  medical  care  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

A  Nation-wide  health  program  can 
certainly  work 'best  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  whole  population  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  Government.  Debt 
should  not  be  the  penalty  the  majority 
of  people  pay  for  adequate  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  and 
add  to  my  remarks  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Cleveland  by  Dr.  Hugo  Hecht.  a  promi- 
nent physician  and  surgeon  of  Cleveland 
of  long  experience  and  a  member  of  that 
academy: 

CLrvsLAND.  Ohio.  Juif  29.  1949. 
Dr.  Hbszst  B.  Wkicht, 

President.  Aaademy  of  Medicine  of  Cleve- 
land. Cleveland,  OMo 

Dkab  Da.  WaicHT :  In  answer  to  your  letter 
X  state  I  favor  Federal  comptHsory  health  in- 
atirance.  My  experience  In  working  for  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored health  inaurance  In 
CzechoalOTakla  from  1»1»  to  1988  convinced 
me  that  It  U  the  only  way  to  provide  ade- 
quate mecUcai  care  for  the  low -income 
groupa.  I  am  opposed  to  charity  In  the  mat- 
ter of  health. 

In  my  opinion,  doctors  are  health  mission- 
aries of  their  own  free  wUl.    As  such,  our 


guiding  thought  should  be  the  old  saying. 
"Salus  aegrorum  suprema  lex  (the  supreme 
law  U  the  health  of  the  sick)."  Therefcwe. 
the  welfare  of  the  sick  must  l>e  the  primary 
consideration  of  the  doctor  and  bis  private 
Interest  secondary.  Even  if  we  live  In  a  so- 
ciety wholly  dedicated  to  private  enterprise, 
health  problems  mvist  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception since  only  a  healthy  nation  can 
sustain  a  high  position  in  this  world  of  keen 
competition.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  profit 
from  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

The  low-Income  groups  simply  cannot  pay 
the  comparatively  high  rates  of  pjrlvate  health 
Insurance  policies  which  Include  hospltallia- 
tlon.  doctors'  fees,  medicines,  etc.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  private  health  insurance  is  more 
expensive  th«"  Federal  insurance  because 
( 1 )  private  instir&nce  companies  operate  only 
for  profits  which  nc"«t  be  paid  for  by  the  in- 
sured; (2)  tinder  Federal  health  insurance 
legislation,  the  insured  pays  only  half  of  the 
premium,  the  other  half  being  paid  t>y  the 
emplover.  I  quote  from  a  statement  regard- 
ing oi  life  Insurance  (Plain  Dealer.  July  24. 
1949.  p.  1) :  "The  ex-GI  profits  by  a  number  of 
cost  factors  not  open  to  holders  of  private 
Insurance  policies.  The  major  f  avcnrable  item 
is  the  fact  that  the  Government  absorbs  all 
administrative  expenses  Instead  of  prorating 
them  among  the  policyholders."  The  same 
Is  true  of  health  insurance. 

Federal  health  Insurance  must  he  made 
compulsory  for  low -Income  groups  becaiise 
they  never  have  enough  money  left  to  pay 
voluntarily  for  a  private  health-insurance 
pwUcv.  Of  course,  they  pay  for  tol>acco. 
drinks,  t>asebaU  tickets,  bowling,  etc..  by  the 
billions,  but  nobody  prevents  them  from 
doing  so,  and.  therefore,  nothing  Is  left  for 
medical  care,  especially  when  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  getting  free  medical  care  In 
case  of  an  emergency. 

The  other  day  I  had  an  interesting  conver- 
sation with  my  grocer: 

He  asked.  "How  is  business?  People  al- 
ways need  doctors." 

I;  "Yes:  but  when  my  pwitlents  cannot  pay 
at  my  office  they  go  to  my  hospital  and  get 
the  same  service  from  me  free  of  charge." 
Grocer:  "That  is  as  it  should  be." 
I:   "Could  you  give  me  the  address  of  a 
grocer  where  I  can  get  my  groceries  free  of 
charge  when  I  cannot  pay  you?" 
To  which  the  grocer  had  no  answer. 
Under  compulsory  Federal  health   Insur- 
ance, even  the  pocwest  patient  would  be  a 
paying  patient  to  his  doctor.     Perhaps  the 
Tr»<n  reason  for  the  support  of  Federal  com- 
pxilsory  health   Insurance  by  many  doctors 
is  the  fact  tliat  they  would  not  be  forced 
to  treat  patients  gratis  In  hospital  dispen- 
saries.    At   present  80  percent  of  American 
doctors   are   forced   to  do   so   because   they 
must,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  connected  with 
a  hospital. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  free  choice  of 
doctors,  most  patients  today  cannot  have 
the  doctor  of  their  choice  because  they  can- 
not pay  him.  and  a  small-premium,  private 
health  policy  wiU  not  cover  the  coet.  since 
the  smaller  the  premium  the  less  service 
allovred. 

The  young  doctor  would  find  Federal 
compulscay  health  Insurance  a  godsend. 
From  the  very  start  of  his  practice  he 
would  be  sure  of  having  enough  Income  to 
cover  his  expenses.  Many  yoiing  doctors 
today  spend  years  of  anxiety  and  hartiahlp. 
This  Is  especially  true  In  times  of  business 
recession. 

Everywhere  In  the  world  where  govern- 
ment-supervised comptilsory  health  Instir- 
ance  exists  It  waa  Introduced  against  the 
will  of  the  doctors.  Instead  ot  taking  the 
lead  In  organlsliig  the  complicated  set-up 
of  a  federal  h^th-lnaurance  machinery,  the 
doctors  opposed  It.  srlth  devasutlng  results 
for  the  doctors. 


Why  didnt  the  Amerlcari  Medical 
clstlon  take  a  aecret  ballot  on  thia  qtiestlont 
Why  vreren't  the  doctors  in  Cleveland  raltsd 
together  for  more  discussions  about  this 
very   Important   phaae  ot   public   health? 

There  U  stUl  time  for  tbe  American  Dental 
and  the  American  Medical  AasocUtloiM  to  alt 
down  together  with  the  Government  and 
work  out  a  health-Insurance  organisation 
without  the  mlstakea.  defects,  and  blunders 
of  the  European  systems.  If  they  dont. 
health  insurance  wlU  become  law  anyway 
without  their  consent  and  to  their  disad- 
vantage. 

You  now  can  understand  why  I  refuse  to 
spend  money  for  a  catise  I  regard  as  unjus- 
tified and  which  I  oppose. 
Kncerely  yours, 

HiTCO  HZCHT.  M.  D. 


AmeDdment  of  Natvral  Gas  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MKnrt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  KALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on  the  Petroleum  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  is  Mr.  Obex 
Harris,  of  Arkansas. 

During  the  present  session,  the  sub- 
committee has  been  largely  occupied  in 
considering  amendments  to  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  a  very 
devoted  and  able  subcommittee  chair- 
man. He  has  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  natural  gas  legislation  much  fa- 
miliarity with  the  industry  and  a  con- 
spicuous capacity  for  patient  work  in 
resolving  the  many  technical  difficulties 
involved  in  legislating.  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  see  editorial  recognition  of  Mr. 
Harris'  work  and  I  direct  attention  to 
the  following  editorial  appearing  in  the 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News: 

CECECX  CONTBOL   MOVZ8 

The  Harris  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  and  It  U 
now  In  the  Senate  where  similar  legislation 
has  been  introduced. 

The  vote  on  the  bill  was  18S  to  181  to 
fsce  of  strong  opposition  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Exemption  of  the  Independent  producer 
and  gatherer  of  natural  gas  from  regulation 
of  the  Power  Commission  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  bUl.  It  Is  designed  to  enable  the  Inde- 
pendent to  drill  and  produce  gas  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  product  without  the  FPC  fixing 
the  price  or  imposing  any  type  of  control 
before  the  gas  enters  InterstaU  pipe  Unas. 
The  bill  definitely  Is  a  Wow  against  fur- 
ther  extension  of  Federal  control  or  new 
steps  to  bring  about  controlled  economy  In 
one  of  the  Nation's  Important  industries. 

One  of  the  big  Issuss  is  whether  Congress 
will  write  the  Isw  or  s  commission  may  ex- 
ercise control  through  regulation,  going  be- 
yond the  provisions  of  an  act  which  has  " 
on  the  books  for  11  years. 

The  leglalatloD  la  In  line  vrtth  the 
Q<  the  oU  industry  agalBSt 
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The  HnuM  ■ollon  U  *  dcftn)t«  forvard 
•Up  in  ihe  miOTM*  ot  frc«  vntcrprlM.  There 
li  no  DMd  of  Padw-ai  price  ftslnf  or  control 
httT<  "g  over  the  haada  at  lnd«p«odcnt  fM 
pratfncen.  and  tt  la  hlgb  tlma  for  Oongraaa 
to  cbeck  a««  riaa  aatf  eoBUBlMtana  bant 
upm    aatung   up  ADd 


in  OmsM  Hubs.  chaliM*u  ai 
tha  ftllfcfiiMiiiil'tri  of  Latartta:«  and  Poreicn 
Oommarca  Committaa.  wrote  the  amendment 
UMt  pashad  it  to  pMsa^a  In  the  House  Hak- 
MB  Liiiiiliii  liiiljiaailmi  on  tba  MU  and  aerred 
aa  leader  o'  the  measure's  propooenu.  He 
hM  aarrad  the  gas  Industry  and  at  the  same 
time  baa  taken  the  lead  in  a  flgbt  to  pre- 
•arva  good  old  American  principles. 

This  fight  for  the  Independent  gas  pro- 
dtioer  is  no.  strictly  nor  solely  for  their  bene- 
fit. Control  in  any  form  hits  maiij  others  In 
addition  to  ti:iose  InTolved  directly.  It  Is 
Juat  not  the  American  way  and  more  people 
need  to  raai^ss  that  they  must  fight  (or  their 
rtf'uts. 

We  want  to  commend  Oksm  Hamus  for 
hi»  good  work  on  this  bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  cell  upoo  Arkanaas'  two  Seoators  to  go 
down  the  line  (or  the  frec-enterprlae  system 
wban  the  measure  comes  before  the  Senate. 

This  flg^t  (or  tha  gaa  tndtartry  should  be 
won.  If  It  is  lost,  another  Industry  will  be- 
come a  target  for  the  bureaucrats  and  there 
woiUd  be  no  telling  where  oontrota  might 
end.    It  must  be  nipped  now. 


luvaace  Refunilt  Dae  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VK8 

Tuesday.  Auffu^t  16.  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  resolution  I 
signed  along  with  a  number  of  other 
veterans  of  World  War  II  several  weeks 
ato.  We  have  strongly  urged  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion so  that  wliat  obviously  has  been  a 
raw  deal  to  the  veterans  can  be  correct- 
ed as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
owes  16.000.000  veterans  of  World  War 
n  $3.a00,000.000  as  a  result  of  over- 
charflRK  them  for  their  service  insur- 
ance. The  Tnmian  administration  re- 
tUMS  to  refund  this  money  until  1950. 
Thb  obvious  maneuver  causes  us  to  ar- 
rive at  the  following  conclusions: 

This  is  a  acandalotjs  poUtical  perform- 
ance. The  Government  first  over- 
charged the  veterans  for  their  insurance 
and  now  refuMS  to  refund  the  over- 
charge imtll  tt  mlts  the  political  pur- 
poses of  the  Truman  administration. 
Certainly  tbe  United  8UU«a  Government 
should  diacharge  a  dtkt  of  honor  to  its 
Teterans  abOfre  any  other  it  has  incurred, 
and  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  good  faith  for  all  debtors. 

Aside  from  the  basic  question  of  gov- 
ernmental integrity  and  good  faith  there 
are  other  reasons  why  this  htige  sum 
should  be  speedily  put  into  clroilation. 
The  U.MM.000.000  will  go  to  16.000.000 
veterans.  Its  circulation  will  have  a 
benefiaal  and  lecltinuUej 
ootild  BMsn  the  dlff  ereoca  1 
pression  and  simply  a  healthy  business 
iwdJininrnT      It  would  help  the  veteran 


by  returning  money  to  his  pocket  which 
Li  rightfully  his. 

The  Veterans'  Admlnhtratlon  de- 
scribes the  insurance  refunds  as  •'divi- 
dends." This  is  deliberately  misleading 
and  untrue.  They  are  not  "dividends*; 
they  are  refunds  on  an  overcharge.  Im- 
agine the  speed  in  which  Mr.  Trumans 
Department  of  Justice  would  swing  into 
action  If  private  enterprise  had  over- 
charged 16.000.000  people  $2.800,0O0.0C0 
on  their  Insurance  policies. 

The  record  shows  clearly  and  beyond 
dispute  that  the  administration  is  de- 
liberately holding  up  the  money  until 
1950  because  it  is  a  congressional  elec- 
tion year.  The  record:  Tuo  years  ago 
Republican  members  of  the  Hou-^e  Vet- 
erans Committee  formally  requested  that 
the  insurance  refunds  be  made  imme- 
diately. The  Veterans'  Administration 
said  the  refunds  could  not  be  issued  un- 
til the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  a  test 
cp.se.  but  solemnly  promised  that  within 
6  months  after  the  Court  made  Its  ruling 
the  payments  would  be  made.  The  Court 
rtiled  in  June  1948.  It  is  now  more  than 
14  months  since  the  Court  ruled.  Now 
the  Administration  tells  the  veterans 
they  will  not  even  start  the  refunds  until 
January  1950.  or  19  months  later — If  the 
promise  is  kept. 

We  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  General  Gray,  the  head  of 
the  Veterans*  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  holding  up  the  refunds.  We 
believe  he  is  a  prisoner  of  politics  and 
that  his  agency  is  the  victim  of  political 
pressure  by  the  higher-ups  in  the  Tru- 
man administration. 


Hoover  Achievements  as  Ex-President  Are 
Called  Unprecedented 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOU.  B  OP  BBPRBBENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  18,  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence,  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August 
16,  1949: 

Hoovse  AcHixvxMnrr*  as  Kx-Pkesuiknt  Ai' 
Cali-ed  UimaccnsMTO— IirrccarrT.  Paith- 
rvunam  to  Nation  Rbcaixzp  bt  Rcckmt 
tow 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

Herbert  Hoover  baa  J\ist.t>een  the  recipient 
of  an  amaslng  tribute  from  bis  fellow  coun- 
trymeD.  nom  everywhere  messages  of  con- 
gratulations have  poured  In  en  Mm  on  tbe 
occasion  of  bis  ••ventj-flfth  birthday. 

But  there  was  something  mor*  significant 
in  this  than  tbe  celebration  of  a  birthday  or 
the  manifestation  of  the  popularity  of  a 
prumlaent  man.  It  Is  tbe  tendency  to  be 
mar*  objective  about  his  record  In  office 

An  entirely  new  generation  has  been  bom 
since  HeTt)ert  HooTer  was  President.  Twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  took  Xto»  oath  of 
oAee.  Only  a  part  of  the  adult  population 
oC  today  remembers  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion and  Its  trials  and  trlbulatlonB  through 
a  period  of  world-wide  deptMilon  and  ecu- 
nomlc  convulslan. 


Only  a  part  of  the  reading  public  of  today 
recalls  how  Herbtrt  Hoover  was  abused  as 
be;ng  responsible  for  the  d^prcwlon  In  Amer- 
ica, when,  in  fact,  the  United  States  was 
caught  In  a  whirlpool  of  economic  currents 
that  affected  every  nation  in  tiie  world. 
riCHT  IS  kecallko  -^ 

As  history  Is  written.  Herbert  HfX)ver"s 
courageous  fight  against  the  depression  was 
virtually  won  by  tiie  time  he  was  leaving 
cfllce.  It  iras  only  In  the  Interval  between 
•lection  and  inauguration  that  panic  seized 
America  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  what 
the  new  administration  would  do  and  tha 
apparent  ln."bUlty  of  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming administrations  to  collatwrate  In  a 
nonpartisan  way. 

PtMldent  Roosevelt  distrusted  the  Hoover 
adartaMratlon  because  It  was  Republican. 
8omethln«c  of  tbe  same  dinrust  permeated 
the  Republican  administration  about  th« 
Democratic  regime  that  was  to  come  Into 
power.  The  responsibility  for  ccllaboration 
was  plainly  Imposed  upon  the  Incoming  Pres- 
ident Many  bootu  have  been  written  about 
that  fateful  perlcd.  and.  of  course,  hindsight 
Is  better  thsn  foresight.  Tet,  contemporane- 
oi»ly  with  the  happenings,  many  peopla 
famUlar  with  the  moves  tiuit  were  made  be- 
hind tbe  scones  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  th« 
financial  collapse  felt  that  the  t>ank  holiday 
could  have  bttn  prevented  as  late  as  January 
1933 

Actually,  the  United  States  was  solvent  and 
the  frozen  asseU  In  the  banks  could  bava 
been  liquidated  In  an  orderly  fashion.  Tha 
record  shows  that  In  subsequent  years  the 
liquidation  of  those  asseu  did  occur  and  tha 
losses  to  depositors  were  relatively  unalL. 
In  (act.  It  was  a  higher  average  of  return  to 
bank  depositors  than  had  been  experienced 
In  *>ank  losses  of  a  half  century  before.  Tha 
operating  plan  for  the  bank  holiday  waa 
drafted  by  Mr.  Hoover's  associates  In  tba 
Treasury  Department  In  February  1933.  and 
was  accepted  by  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. 

rATTHrCL  TO  PABTT 

Herbert  Hoover  Is  faithful  to  bis  Republi- 
can Party,  but  he  hna  shwon  again  and 
again  bow  to  rise  above  partisanship.  What 
be  has  done  since  he  has  left  the  White 
House  has  proved  oonclualvely  that  he  knows 
bow  to  te  first  an  American  and  second  a 
partisan. 

Even  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  75.  Her- 
t>crt  Hoover  has  not  ceased  his  labors  In  tha 
ioapartlaaa  cause.  Both  political  parties 
paid  him  honor  by  supporting  resolutions  in 
both  the  Houses  of  Congress.  A  Democratic 
Prssldent  sent  him  a  message  of  congratula- 
Uon. 

What  Herbert  Hoover  has  done  as  an  ex- 
Prealdent  Is  unprecedented.  Other  ex- 
Presldents  have  performed  some  service  but 
Herbert  Hoover  has  been  In  almost  continu- 
ous public  service.  This  has  not  been  entire- 
ly for  the  Government  directly  because  tba 
iste  President  Roosevelt  declined  to  maka 
use  of  Mr.  Hoover's  services.  The  friction 
tiiat  developed  In  the  Uiterval  between  the 
election  In  1933  and  the  Inauguration  In  1933 
apparently  was  never  healed.  It  is  regret- 
table thst  the  services  of  Mr.  Hoover  were 
lost  to  tbe  country  so  far  as  the  CKnernmeiit 
waa  concerned  from  1983  until  Mr.  Truman 
took  amfM. 

iNTCcarrr  is  ciiau 

One  eharacterUtlc  that  will  always  be 
written  on  the  pages  of  history  as  outstand- 
ing In  tbe  case  of  Herbert  Hoover  Is  his  in- 
tegrity and  character. 

Men  can  win  public  oflke,  they  can  amaH 
votes,  they  can  make  speeches  lamtMtstlnf 
their  opponenU,  they  can  be  great  orators, 
and  they  can  be  bitter  partisans — and  tba 
Nation  will  not  disapprove  of  any  of  thesa. 
But  let  a  Praalilsnt  lack  anything  In  char- 
acter or  Integrity,  let  him  exercise  b*d  taala 
and  violate  what  Is  conceded  to  be  public 
morals  and  be  will  go  down  tnto  obllvlun. 


; 
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Herbert  Hoover's  name  will  shine  because 
his  character  Is  unblemished  and  his  record 
as  custodian  of  the  people's  funds  and  the 
people's  Interest  stands  untarnished  tiuough 
the  years. 


Address  of  Capt.  R.  M.  Watt,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSAC  HUSVl  IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include 
therein  the  remarks  of  Capt.  R.  M.  Watt. 
Jr.,  commander  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  at  a  recent  convention  of  the 
Massachu.«etts  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  I  think  is  significant  in  emphasiz- 
ing some  of  the  activities  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  skill,  ability,  and 
versatility  of  those  faithful  employees: 

On  the  18th  of  Jime.  I  relieved  Rear  Ad- 
miral Hague  as  Commander.  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard,  which  Is  the  third  largest  employer 
of  labor  In  the  New  England  States.  One 
of  the  questions  uppermost  in  my  mind  was 
what  kind  of  support  I  waa  going  to  get  from 
tbe  Charlestown  Metal  Trades  CouncU.  I 
knew  they  were  a  strong,  aggressive  group 
and  considerable  Influence  among  our  per- 
sonnel, but  I  didn't  know  how  that  Influence 
would  he  exerted  or  exactly  to  what  degree 
it  would  help  or  hinder  my  hopes  and  am- 
bitions for  the  shipyard. 

Well.  I  didn't-itoave  long  to  wait.  On  the 
27th  of  June  a  Bulletin  of  the  Charlestown 
Metal  Trades  Council  was  widely  circulated. 
This  bulletin  stated  very  clearly  that  In  their 
efforts  to  secure  more  and  more  permanent 
Jobs  for  the  people  of  this  community,  the 
theory  sponsored  by  them  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  was  more  produc- 
tion and  better  work.  The  Bulletin  en- 
coiutiged  the  men  to  produce  more,  to  pro- 
duce faster,  to  produce  better.  It  stated 
the  wise  facts  that  In  the  long  run  the  way 
to  ensure  permanent  jobs  In  the  Boston  area 
was  to  get  busy  and  demonstrate  such  su- 
periority In  quality  production  that  neither 
the  Navy  nor  any  good  businessman  could 
overlook  It. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
have  such  sound  ideas  spread  tiiroughout  the 
shipyard  for  whose  performance  I  bear  the 
responsibility. 

Your  metal  trades  council  have  also  been 
leaders  in  obtaining  'better  working  condi- 
tions and  sponsca-lng  worth  while  activities 
such  as  the  ChUdren's  Hospital  collection. 

As  Fred  Claus.  Bill  McCarthy  and  Eddie 
Hlnes  have  undoubtedly  told  you.  we  are 
proud  of  our  shipyard.  We  firmly  believe  It 
Is  the  best  shipyard  In  the  world.  We  can 
build  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines. 
We  can  repair  and  drydock  anytliing  from 
the  largest  aircraft  carrier  to  the  smallest 
submarine.  Our  good  New  England  me- 
chanics make  the  world's  best  and  cheapest 
rope,  the  best  chain  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts which  you  liave  seen  in  the  exhibit 
outside. 

But  what  I  am  most  proud  of  is  not  the 
material  products  you  see  in  our  exhibit, 
but  the  fact  that  we  have  a  bunch  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  the  life  and  fight  In  them 
to  jump  m  and  do  any  Job  which  the  Navy 
and  United  States  need  done. 

W?  had  a  good  Ulustratlon  of  that  over 
the    weekend.    Friday   night    the   destroyer 


Lirermore  ran  aground  in  Pollock  Rip. 
Nearby  ships  were  sent  to  help  her  and  when 
the  shipyard  offered  to  help.  It  was  thanked 
for  Its  offer  and  told  that  It  was  not  needed 
at  that  time.  Sunday  morning  with  the  sit- 
uation getting  steadily  worse,  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  was  called.  We  flew  down  imme- 
diately m  a  PBY  Amphibian  and  tried  to  land 
alongside  the  groiuided  vessel.  The  water 
was  so  rough  that  it  would  have  broken  up 
the  plane  and  we  had  to  go  back  and  land  at 
Hyannls.  Then  we  got  a  small  private  plane 
to  fly  us  to  Chatham.  Finally,  we  had  a  slow, 
rough  ride  In  a  Coast  Guard  picket  boat. 
We  arrived  about  5  p.  m.  Sunday. 

While  the  Boston  Shipyard  team  was  in 
transit,  dispatches  from  the  stricken  de- 
stroyer Indicated  that  the  situation  was  get- 
ting more  critical,  and  Washington  called  in 
Merrltt,  Chapman  it  Scott,  the  world-famous 
salvagers,  with  the  Idea  that  no  possible  ef- 
fort shotild  be  spared  to  get  the  destroyer  off 
before  she  was  ruined,  with  possible  loss  of 
life. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  found  that  a 
great  many  things  were  needed  to  speed  the 
Job.  Admiral  Thebaud.  commandant  of  the 
First  Naval  District,  had  a  helicopter  waiting 
for  us  at  the  end  of  Monomoy  Point,  wiilch 
proved  Invaluable.  He  sent  us  Immediately 
an  amphibian  plane,  additional  tugs,  light- 
draft  vessels,  landing  craft,  and  everything 
else  we  needed.  With  such  perfect  support 
from  headquarters,  with  some  fine  help  from 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Navy  ships  assembled 
at  the  scene,  with  some  kindly  advice  from 
Merrltt.  Chapman  &  Scott's  wrecking  master, 
and  with  a  lot  of  good  luck  we  got  the  de- 
stroyer afloat  less  than  24  hours  after  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  team  arrived  at  the 
wreck. 

There  was  one  little  Incident  I  remember 
quite  happily.  At  noon  on  Monday  the 
rough  water  l)ecame  calm  and  we  could  se* 
that  near  low  tide  there  was  so  much  sand 
piled  around  the  vessel's  stern  that  you 
could  walls  on  It  without  getting  wet  much 
above  the  belt.  The  propeller  shafts  were 
completely  burled  and  only  the  top  inch  of 
the  uppermost  propeller  blade  stuck  above 
the  sand.  Merrltt,  Chapman  &  Scott  were 
friendly  to  our  Boston  plan  of  salvage,  but 
they  felt  the  situation  was  so  bad  that  ships 
could  not  get  her  off  and  that  It  was  a  Job 
of  beaching  gear.  They  were  rushing  ahead 
with  the  unloading  and  preparation  of  this 
equipment.  Their  acetylene  burner  was  be- 
ing encouraged  to  work  at  top  speed  and  was 
sweating  profusely.  The  burner  had  just 
completed  the  first  hole  In  the  deck  for  bolt- 
ing down  the  beaching  gear.  Then  we  got 
the  big  rescue  tugs  pulling  with  all  they  had 
and  put  the  little  ships  alongside  the  Liver- 
more,  with  engines  rimning  at  full  speed  to 
scour  out  the  sand — as  he  started  to  btim 
the  second  hole,  the  ship  slid  free  and  float- 
ed. He  threw  his  torch  on  the  deck  with 
disgust  and  saJd,  "Damn  It,  all  that  sweat 
for  nothing."  So  we  boys  from  Boston  felt 
a  certain  pride  In  pulling  this  Job  out  from 
under  the  noses  of  the  world's  finest  and 
most  experienced  salvagers. 

Master  Rigger  Joe  McDonald,  who  is  a 
member  of  your  metal  trades  cotincU,  did 
not  stop  to  sleep  or  to  eat  more  than  a 
sandwich  from  the  time  we  started  imtU  the 
ship  was  afloat.  His  siill  and  drive  played 
a  large  part  in  the  success  of  this  operation. 

And  so  at  Boston  we  feel  that  we  are  well 
qualified  to  do,  not  only  the  things  you  see 
In  our  naval  shipyard  exhibit,  but  to  take 
on  any  tough  or  difficult  job  which  the  Navy 
or  the  United  States  wants  done. 

Our  ability  to  do  those  jobs  swiftly  and 
well  will  be  increased  by  the  Influence  you 
are  exerting  for  faster  and  better  production 
and  for  better  working  conditions  which 
mean  better  men.  I  wish  you  much  luck 
and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  working 
with  you  in  tbe  years  ahead. 

Thank  you. 


Sifnal,  Merited  Promotioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  IS.  1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louisi- 
ana is  truly  proud  today  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  distinguished  son  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  history,  as  far  as 
I  know,  in  which  a  Louisianan  has  been 
appointed  to  this  high  position  In  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  I  know  of  the  splendid 
record  of  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins.  It  is  a 
record  to  which  any  military  man  may 
point  with  great  pride;  and  it  is  a  gal- 
lant record  of  service,  both  In  war  and 
in  peace.  During  the  course  of  his  Euro- 
pean command  during  the  last  war,  he 
earned  the  very  descriptive  title  of 
"Lightning  Joe"  for  his  daring  and  speed 
in  opening  holes  in  the  enemy's  line 
through  which  the  armed  columns  of 
Gen.  George  Patton  passed  to  wreak 
devastation  and  destruction  upon  the 
rear  installations  of  the  Germans. 

As  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Col- 
lins has  served  our  country  with  credit 
to  himself  and  to  his  country.  His  pro- 
motion is  well-deserved  and  applauded 
by  the  country.  I  am  sure  his  older 
brother,  a  retired  general  oflBcer  with  an 
outstanding  record  to  his  own  credit,  and 
former  commanding  officer  of  the  Carri- 
bean  defense  command,  will  rejoice  with 
us  in  this  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
brother. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  an  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of 
August  13.  1949,  entitled  'Signal.  Mer- 
ited Promotion": 

SIGNAL,  KXaiRO  PBOMOTION 

Word  came  from  Washington  Friday  tljat 
Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Lawton  Collins  had  heen 
named  Army  Chief  of  Staff  to  succeed  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  just  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Collins'  well- 
earned  promotion  will  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction the  country  over — but  nowhere  else 
so  enthusiastically  as  here  In  New  Orleans, 
his  old  home  town.  A  native  of  New  Orleans, 
he  spent  his  boyhood  here,  leaving  to  enter 
West  Point  and  begin  his  outstanding  mili- 
tary career.  He  has  relatives  and  count- 
less' friends  In  this  city,  has  revisited  it  when 
his  duties  permitted  and  as  recently  as  last 
spring. 

Entering  the  Army  in  April  1917,  after 
graduation  from  the  Military  Academy  and 
prior  study  at  Louisiana  State  University,  he 
saw  active  service  during  World  War  I.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  conflict,  he  earned  fame  as 
"Llghtnln'  Joe"  when  he  led  his  Seventh 
Corps  first  of  any  American  forces  across  the 
Rhine.  Before  his  transfer  to  the  European 
theater,  he  was  the  first  brigade  commander 
flown  into  the  Pacific  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
atUck.  He  organized  the  Twenty-flfth  Divi- 
sion in  Hawaii  and  served  at  Guadalcanal 
and  throughout  the  South  Pacific  campaigns. 
Sent  to  the  European  front  as  a  corps  com- 
mander at  the  time  of  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion, he  participated  in  the  first  landing  on 
the  coast  and  earned  distinction  by  the  skill 
and  daring  of  his  leadership. 

Following  his  combat  service.  General  Col- 
lins served  as  tbe  first  Director  of  the  War 
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DepartoMnt's  o«w  OOkcc  of  PubUe  Informa- 
tion. He  WM  Deputy  Cblef  of  SUff  under 
General  Slsenbower  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
under  Ocnerkl  Bradley. 

New  Orleans  naturally  takes  pride  In  the 
praoMtton  of  a  native  bod  to  the  high  and 
respoortble  post  of  Army  Staff  Chief,  and 
deep  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  his  honors 
hav*  baan  aariMd  oa  merits  by  his  brilliant 
career  aa  eombat  commander  and  etOclent 
admin istratkm  of  his  postwar  aaalgnwnta. 
No  better  aeleeUoa  could  have  bam  ■arte. 
in  our  judgment,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  Justify  It  abundantly  by  efficient  and 
devoted  service  In  his  new  post.  All  New 
Orlaana  Joins  in  the  tender  of  congratula- 
Uom  and  good  wishes  to  this  distinguished 
native  Orleanlan. 


GI  Refunds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiKoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoko.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Ithaca  <N.  Y.)  Journal  of  July  20,  1949. 

GI  tCrtTNDS 

Because  the  drain  on  the  system  was  not 
as  heavy  as  forecast,  the  veterans'  insur- 
ance fund  has  a  surplus.  The  idea,  then, 
•Bd  a  fair  one,  is  to  cut  down  the  premiums 
charged  the  former  soldiers  who  paid  them 
In.  But  here  arises  a  political  angle  which 
Is  as  blatant  as  we've  seen  in  some  time, 
even  in  Washington. 

Early  this  year  it  was  known  that  re- 
funds would  be  made  to  veterans  on  their 
premiums.  But  when  the  talk 
drcvlated  around  for  a  while.  Veter- 
ans' Administrator  Carl  R.  Oray  said  in 
June  that  he  hopea  distribution  of  checks 
would  start  by  next  January  and  be  sub- 
stantially completed  a  year  from  now. 

Prankly.  these  $3,800,000,000  in  overcharges 
brtong  to  the  veterans,  now.  It  was  excess 
money  paid  In  and  should  be  returned  with- 
out delay.  Even  Washington  should  move 
fast  enough  to  get  this  money  back  to  its 
owners  by  October  1949.  as  Representative 
KsATUtc.  of  Rochester,  has  dSBanded. 

But  the  $3,800,000,000  appaST  tobe  slated  to 
stay  in  Federal  coffers  untU  next  year,  when 
they  will  roll  out  and  paymenU  will  Le 
substantially  completed  by  the  time  the 
voters  are  going  to  the  polls  In  1960  con- 
grsHiaBal  elections.  If  veteratis  look  that 
ofM  over,  they'll  be  iiuulted  and  also  sore 
that  they've  been  held  up  a  year  on  money 
that's  rightfully  theirs  now. 


Tke  Late  H.  R.  Kaickerbocker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or   tnW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ■VMHBrrATIVBS 

Tuesday.  August  16,  1949 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Knlckert>ocker,  Pulitzer  prlxe- 
wlnnliig  WOR  commentator,  was  one  of 
Um  14  corrMpood«nts  who  died  In  tli« 


recent  Bombay  plane  crash.  The  follow- 
ing story  appeared  In  the  World-Tele- 
gram of  August  13.  1949.  I  think  it  only 
nttlng  that  this  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
GMssiONAL  RscoRD.  and  that  his  message 
quoted  therein,  sent  to  Mr.  Victor  Lasky, 
sUfr  writer  for  the  World -Telegram,  be 
considered  as  the  last  word  of  a  great 
American  newspaperman. 

errs  CASS  rsoM  pal,  dkao  ut  bombat  csash 

A  postcard  sent  from  Bingiwe  on  July  6 
by  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  a  WMk  beiore  be 
died  in  a  Bombay  plane  crash  with  13  other 
correspoodents,  was  received  today — more 
than  5  weeks  later— by  a  World -Telegram 
staff  writer. 

Almost  to  the  last  the  Pulltser  prize- 
winning  WOR  commentator,  who  had  cov- 
ered the  trial  of  the  11  Communist  leaders, 
had  been  concerned  with  the  Communist 
menace,  the  postcard  Indicated. 

TTie  postcard,  bearing  a  photograph  of 
Singapore's  Raffles  liusexmi.  was  addressed 
to  Victor  Lasky  of  the  World-Telegram.  It 
declared: 

"DB.\a  Vic:  Tell  the  comrades  that  all 
Ooaamles  are  arrested  and  held,  without  trial. 
ladBttnitely  in  Singapore  prison.  Always 
room  for  11  more. 

"KWICK." 

Mr.  Knickerbocker,  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  foreign  correspondents,  bad  won  the 
Pulltaer  prize  for  his  Moscow  coverage  in 
the  early  thirties.  He  was  burled  in  Bombay. 


Greece 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUStllB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  IS,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  August  14,  1949; 
OasEK  OmcuL  on  HtxB  Visrr  Sats  Pbacx  in 
PaoapKT  roa  His  Cotjntbt 
(By  Jay  Brldgton) 

For  four  long  and  bloody  years  the  Greek 
Army  has  batUed  desperately  against  thou- 
sands of  Communists  who  have  attempted  to 
set  up  a  Red  regime.  The  Communists. 
banded  tagstber  in  guerUla  groups,  have  been 
well  eqmppad  aiM  well  led.  and  most  of  thsm 
have  been  receiving  aid  from  Greece's  Soviet- 
dominated  neighbors  to  the  north. 

Now,  with  "Hto's  regime  in  Yugoslavia  In 
bad  grace  with  the  Kremlin,  the  possibility 
looms  that  the  Greek  Government  wUl  be 
able  to  give  the  Insurgents  the  coup  de  gr»ce 
s*x)n  and  that  peece  will  return  to  the 
stricken  country,  according  to  a  high  Greek 
Ckjvemment  official  now  visiting  In  Boston. 

Aristldes  E.  Baslakos.  member  of  the  Greek 
Parliament  and  former  Governor  General  of 
the  war-torn  area  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
In  an  exclusive  Sunday  Post  Interview,  de- 
clared that  "the  situation  Is  better  than  at 
any  other  time  since  the  end  of  the  German 
occupation"  and  that  "we  hope  in  a  few 
months  to  be  all  through"  with  the  civil  war 
still  raging. 

RXS  raONT  BaXAKS 

WhUe  the  vast  improvement  of  the  Govern- 
ment position  in  opposition  tu  the  guerrilla 
bands  that  once  held  sway  over  the  larger 
part  of  Greece  Is  a  tribute  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Greek  people  and  their  army  to 
b«  free,  and  to  the  American  aid  that  has 


been  received,  the  Immediate  prospect  of 
peace  and  victory  U  due  to  Marshal  Tito  s 
difficulties  with  his  erstwhile  friends  In  the 
Kremlin,  says  M.  Baslakos. 

For  Tito,  in  bad  grace  with  Stalin  and  with 
his  Soviet -dominated  neighbors  to  his  east, 
west,  and  north.  Is  worried  about  being  sur- 
rounded, and  wishes  to  keep  his  southern 
Cank  free,  the  Greek  political  leader  points 
out. 

Tito  has  been  the  principal  sotirce  of  aid  to 
the  guerrillas  who  have  conducted  a  4-year 
reign  of  terror  along  the  Greek  border.  Greek 
guerrillas,  many  of  them  not  even  Greeks, 
have  been  armed  and  trained  on  YuROslav 
soil  and  then  sent  to  battle  against  the  Greek 
army,  and  they  have  returned  to  Yugoslav 
territory  to  rest  or  to  escape  the  pursuing 
Greek  Government  forces. 

But  now  Tito  Is  In  difficulty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Is  feeling  the  pressure  being  put 
on  him  by  his  Red-dominated  neighbors.  So 
he  has  Initiated  an  about-face  policy  with 
Greece.  It  is  a  policy  based  on  expeidlency 
alone,  and  the  Greeks  recognize  this  as  they 
prepare  to  benefit  by  the  break  in  the  Red 
front  In  the  Balkans,  he  told  a  Post  reporter. 

"Tito  has  made  an  official  statement  that 
in  the  future  he  wUl  not  allow  the  guerrillas 
to  operate  on  Yugoslav  territory."  the  Greelc 
member  of  parUament  said:  "The  American 
people  should  know  that  that  statement  does 
not  mean  a  friendly  expression  toward 
Greece,  but  that  more  than  anything  else  he 
wiahes  to  prevent  his  southern  border  from 
an  encirclement  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

SRTLXMEMT  EXTZCTED 

There  are  still  things  to  be  worked  out  with 
Tito  before  the  Greek  Government  will  be 
satisfied  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Yugoslav  leader,  he  points  out.  But  his 
prediction  that  within  a  few  months  "we  will 
be  all  through  "  indicates  that  a  settlement  Is 
expected.  In  fact  M.  Baslakos  indicates  that 
the  Greeks  will  be  willing  to  forget  a  great 
deal  in  order  to  achieve  the  settlement, 
which,  he  points  out,  would  make  the  two 
countries  friends  but  not  allies. 

"We  Greeks  have  no  hate  against  the 
Yugoslav  people,  neither  do  we  have  any 
difference  over  our  common  frontiers. 
Neither  do  we  have  the  right  to  criticize  any 
kind  of  government  that  Yugoslavia  wants. 
We  do  have,  though,  the  right  to  demand 
that  Yugoslavia  not  interfere  In  our  Internal 
affairs,  and  not  to  help  the  guerrillas  opposing 
our  government  forces. 

'  If  Yugloslavla  returns  the  Greek  children 
which  the  guerrillas  have  taken  from  our 
people  across  the  Yugoslav  border  and  If  she 
exiles  these  guerrillas,  then  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  work  with  her  for  the  betterment 
of  our  peoples.  Greece  today  is  a  country 
on  the  defensive,  with  no  d<'mands  upon 
anyone." 

But  while  Tito  seeks  to  neutralize  his 
southern  border  against  the  possibility  of 
trouble  with  Moscow  and  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated countries  of  the  Balkans,  he  cannot 
expect  any  aid  from  Greece  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, he  warns.  "If  Yugoslavia  has  difficulty 
with  Hussla,  we  are  not  willing  to  Interfere." 

This  Is  the  time  for  American  and  the 
other  western  de-nocracles  to  put  the  pres- 
sure on  Yugoslavia  In  behalf  of  Greece.  In 
his  opinion. 

"At  least  Tito  made  the  statement  about 
the  guerrillas.  If  he  were  pressed  a  little  by 
the  western  allies,  particularly  by  America, 
then  he  might  be  willing  to  return  tba 
children." 

STOLXN    CHIUMUN 

The  children  that  Greece  seeks  to  have 
returned  by  him  are  those  taken  forcibly  by 
the  guerrUlaa  from  the  Greek  villages,  par- 
ticularly In  the  north,  and  spirited  across 
the  border  into  Yuffoalavla,  Albania,  and 
Bulgaria  during  the  past  4  years.  These  chil- 
dren  have   been  kept,   and  many   of   them 
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trained  to  hate  their  own  people  and  to 
embrace  the  Communist  philosophy. 

The  older  boys  and  girls,  he  explains,  would 
be  kept  for  a  few  months,  trclned  to  handle 
firearms  and  given  some  Communist  indoc- 
trination. Then  they  were  sent  back  into 
Greece  to  fight  in  guerrilla  bands.  If  a  boy 
or  a  girl  was  slow  to  accept  the  teachings, 
they  were  assigned  to  the  most  dangerous 
posts,  and  so  many  of  them  have  been  killed 
In  the  fighting.  There  have  been  some 
40,000  Greek  children  kidnaped. 

Those  too  small  to  be  sent  back  to  fight 
are  being  brought  up  as  Communists,  and 
the  Greek  Government  is  faced  with  the 
dreadful  possibility  of  fighting  these  un- 
fortunate children  In  the  years  ahead,  if 
there  is  no  return  soon.  One  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Greek  guerrillas  has  been  that 
relatively  few  of  ihe  willing  members  have 
been  Greeks,  and  that  so  many  of  them  have 
been  Slavs  and  not  Hellenes. 

If  Tito  resolves  his  difficulties  with  the 
Greek  Government,  as  Mr.  Baslakos  expects 
he  will  shortly,  then  the  end  of  the  war  with 
these  guerilla  bands  will  soon  come  to  an 
end.  in  his  opinion. 

If  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  reach  an  agree- 
ment, then  the  Greek  Government  will  be 
able  to  withdraw  Its  troopjs  from  the  Yugo- 
slav border  area  and  employ  them  against 
the  guerillas  still  operating  from  across  the 
border  of  Albania  In  the  northwest  and  from 
Bulgaria  in  the  northeast. 

BEGIN    TO    CBUMBLE 

At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  valiant 
effort  of  the  Greek  people,  and  because  of 
the  Invaluable  aid  given  by  the  American 
Government,  the  Communist  guerillas  are 
on  the  run  anyway,  even  without  the  Yugo- 
slav settlement,  he  declares.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesos  the  guerillas  have  been  cleared  out — 
the  first  such  announcement  to  come  from  a 
Greek  official.  In  the  north  their  power  is  on 
the  decrease. 

If  the  government  feels  that  It  is  strong 
enough  It  will  seek  to  encircle  the  Commu- 
nists and  wipe  them  out,  thus  ridding  the 
nation  from  any  further  threat  from  them. 
But  If  It  feels  that  It  does  not  have  sufficient 
power  to  achieve  this  quickly  then  the  gov- 
ernment may  seek  to  push  them  back  with- 
out encirclement  to  Albania.  This  Is  less 
desirable  because  the  Albanian  Government 
will  rest  them,  resu-m  and  reinforce  them,  and 
send  them  back  into  Greece  again.  If  It  con- 
tinues the  policy  it  has  ptirsued  in  the  past, 
be  points  out. 

Once  the  situation  on  the  Albanian  fron- 
tier is  taken  care  of.  then  t^e  Greek  Govern- 
ment could  quickly  wipe  out  the  guerillas  op- 
erating from  the  Bulgarian  border,  he  pre- 
dicts. 

As  it  la.  the  Communist  strength  is  begin- 
ning to  crumple  in  Greece.  Mr.  Baslakos  says 
that  during  the  German  and  luUan  occupa- 
tion many  members  of  the  professional 
classes  became  fellow  travelers,  convinced 
that  the  Communist  Party  would  bring  them 
and  their  nation  security  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  These  professional  people  were 
promised  the  leadership  of  the  proposed 
Communist   Government   in  Greece. 

"They  wanted  to  better  their  condition, 
and  they  were  promised  a  socialistic  state 
such  as  England  has  today.  They  were 
promised,  to  use  a  Greek  expression,  'the 
bakery  and  the  loaves  of  bread.'  But  in 
December  of  1944  thousands  of  them  became 
dUillusloned  men  and  women.  For  when 
the  Communists  tried  to  seize  the  Govern- 
ment by  force,  and  slaughtered  thousands  of 
Greeks  in  the  attempt,  then  they  were 
shocked.  They  had  thought  that  the  change 
In  power  would  come  peacefully  by  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  when  the  majority  wanted  it. 
Thousands  left  the  Communist  Party  then. 
And  thousands  of  others  who  did  not  leave 


then  did  4  months  ago  when  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  were  promised  by  the  Communists 
to  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 

"Take  10  guerillas  today.  Two  will  be 
Communists — real  Communists  who  will  do 
anything  for  Moscow.  Then  there  will  be 
three  of  these  fellow  travelers.  And  there 
will  be  five  Greeks  who  are  neither  Reds  nor 
fellow  travelers  who  are  forced  to  fight.  The 
two  Communists,  with  machine  guns  and 
grenades,  force  the  five  to  do  their  bidding. 
In  addition,  the  five  are  kept  separated,  so 
they  cannot  band  together. 

"When  there  is  fighting  the  five  unwilling 
guerrillas  are  the  first  to  run  away  or  to  siu- 
render.  The  three  fellow  travelers  are  next, 
and  they  are  coming  over  to  our  side  more 
and  more.  The  two  Reds  seldom  surrender. 
This  sort  of  organization  Is  showing  signs 
of  strain,  as  more  and  more  surrender." 

MARKED  FOR  DEATH 

Mr.  Baslakos  has  a  long  and  unpleasant 
acquaintance  with  the  Cominunlsts  of  his 
native  land.  A  member  of  the  Greek  Parlia- 
ment before  the  war.  and  a  leader  In  the 
Greek  underground  during  the  German  and 
Italian  occupation,  he  was  selected  for 
massacre  by  the  Communists  during  their 
abortive  attempt  to  seize  the  Government  In 
December  of  1944. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  Communists  In 
Athens,  taken  to  a  building  and  held.  He 
was  taken  to  a  room  for  questioning,  and 
then  told  to  step  into  the  next  room.  He 
went  into  the  corridor,  found  a  door  open 
leading  outside,  and  slipped  out  Into  the 
dark  night.  It  was  raining  hard  and  the 
mud  was  deep.  He  made  his  way  to  a  for- 
est, and  for  three  and  a  half  hours  he  walked 
along  lonely  roads,  getting  a  Uttie  shelter 
from  the  trees  that  lined  both  sides  of  the 
road.  He  walked  until  he  reached  a  small 
village  where  he  obtained  an  old  auto,  and 
then  drove  on  to  his  native  city  of  Thebes. 

Later,  when  he  was  governor  general  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  at  the  most  critical 
period  since  the  war,  a  grenade  tossed  by  a 
Communist  blew  a  leg  off  his  bodyguard, 
but  he  escaped  Injury.  And  on  Christmas 
Day  of  1947  guerrillas  bombarded  the  town 
where  he  had  his  headquarters  with  mortars, 
but  again  he  escap>ed. 

The  44-year-old  Greek  legislator  was  born 
in  Thebes,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens.  He  was  elected  to  the  Greek 
Parliament  In  1933.  being  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  He  was  28  then.  He  re- 
mained In  Parliament  until  that  body  was 
dissolved  by  the  late  Premier  Metaxas. 

He  returned  to  his  law  practice,  but  when 
the  king  and  the  dictator-premier  said  "No" 
to  Mussolini  in  1940.  he  Joined  the  army,  as 
did  many  of  the  other  critics  of  the  dictator- 
ship. He  had  the  rank  of  private,  and  served 
on  the  Albanian  front  until  Greece  was  forced 
to  give  up  to  the  Germans  6  months  later. 

Back  in  Thebes  he  worked  on  his  family 
farm  and  became  a  leader  of  the  under- 
ground. Both  the  Germans  and  the  Italians 
threw  him  Into  prison  for  several  months 
when  they  became  suspicious,  but  they  were 
never  able  to  obtain  any  evidence. 

When  the  elec.;lons  were  held  in  1946.  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  member  of 
the  Popular  Party.  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor general  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  in 
March  of  that  year,  and  it  was  he  who  insti- 
tuted the  Investigation  into  the  murder  of 
George  Polk,  the  American  newspaperman 
whose  trussed-up  body  was  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  Aegean  south  of  Salonika. 

He  is  a  cousin  of  Angelo  Bassett.  the  maitre 
d'hote!  at  the  Hotel  Somerset.  He  arrived  in 
this  country  August  26  to  visit  his  friends 
and  relatives  and  to  thank  various  Greek- 
American  organizations  that  have  helped  his 
country  during  an  hour  of  peril.  He  plans 
to  return  to  Greece  on  September  9. 


is  the  Eighty-first  Confress  the  Tang  Oil 
CoBgress? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESian-ATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pair 
Deal  is  becoming  more  "balmy"  every 
day.  New  schemes  are  being  figured  out 
to  waste  more  and  more  of  the  taxpayers 
hard-earned  dollars.  The  high  wartime 
excise  taxes  are  still  being  maintained 
on  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  the  House 
passed  the  tung  oil  biU.  The  United 
States  production  for  1948  was  16,000.000 
pounds  and  we  imported  133.000,000 
pounds  without  duty.  The  House  bill 
supports  tung  oil  at  90  percent  of  parity, 
which  is  to  help  the  producers  in  the 
United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  this 
also  means  supporting  the  133,000,000 
pounds  imjxjrted.  This  is  not  good  com- 
mon horse  sense. 

Now,  I  note  that  the  proposed  Senate 
agricultural  bill  provides  a  support  of 
60  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  tung 
oil,  while  hogs,  a  $3,500,000,000  crop,  and 
jxDUltry.  a  $3,000,000,000  crop,  are  to  be 
supported  from  0  percent  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  "if,"  and  it  Is  a  big  "if."  there 
are  any  funds  left  after  supporting  tung 
oil  and  other  crops  like  peanuts  and  rice 
that  do  not  represent  one-tenth  of  the 
1948  farm  Income  derived  from  hogs  and 
ixjultry. 

These  Pair  Dealers  will  have  to  use 
oil  on  their  tongues  if  they  wish  to  pro- 
mote such  insane  legislation  as  supiaort- 
ing  tung  oil,  a  $4,000,000  crop,  and  ignor- 
ing the  great  livestock  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Now  that  the 
"tongue  oil"  situation  has  been  taken  in 
hand  and  the  $4,000,000  industry  has  been 
placed  on  the  preferred  list,  we  also  note 
that  the  Pair  E>eal  is  making  another 
great  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  by  placing  mohair  of  whisk- 
ered Texas  goats  a  $7,000,000  crop  in  1948, 
on  the  same  legislative  pedestal,  while 
the  poultry  and  hog  industries  with  a 
combined  1948  value  of  over  $6,500,000,000 
are  being  left  out  on  the  proverbial  limb 
with  an  "iffy"  support.  The  New  Deal 
and  Fair  Deal  programs  are  always  for 
the  favorite  special  groups  instead  of  for 
the  welfare  of  the  many. 


China  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Jo- 
seph  C.   Harsch   and   an   edlt/)riaJ 


on 
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China.  Both  of  these  are  carried  In  the 
Chrlstlaa  Science  Monitor  of  August  15, 
1949. 

I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  study 
this  material  carefully  because  the  writ- 
ers are  impartial  in  their  outlook  and 
they  seek  to  look  at  the  China  situa- 
tion in  a  way  with  which  no  American 
can  find  fault. 

The  times  call  for  a  blparti.<;an  attempt 
to  sotve  a  very  difficult  problem. 

8TATI  or  TRS  Natioiv — Amkuca  Nnos  A  Cmima 

POUCT 

(By  Joseph  C.  Hartcb.  chief.  Waihlngton 
Mews  Bureau,  the  ChrlstUn  Science  lionl- 
tof) 

Wmmmoioit. — it  certainly  would  be  nice 
If.  In  the  aftermath  of  that  document  on 
ChUia  called  a  white  paper,  there  might 
emerge  a  noi^partiaan  or  bipartisan  American 
policy  toward  China  and  the  Par  Bast. 

And  MTcral  further  Improvements  could 
be  built  quickly  on  a  policy  which  ha4l  the 
sanction  at  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crata.  For  MOMpl*.  one*  Um  two  American 
political  parttas  had  stappad  squabbllnK  over 
China  policy,  the  State  Department  would 
be  able  to  dlscuaa  lerlous  coordination  of 
British  and  American  action  toward  China. 
As  things  are.  of  course,  none  of  thlit  ts 
possible.  Britain  can  t  possibly  coordinate 
Ml  CMaa  fOUey  with  Washington  s  since 
WhalUBCtaa'ft  eovUBtaes  to  be  as  unstable 
and  uncertain  as  at  any  time  sines  It  bs- 
cams  a  favoclte  political  football.  Nor  can 
Washington  proceed  with  any  certainty 
down  any  one  of  the  various  lines  of  action 
It  might  theoretically  pursue  since  the  mo- 
ment it  starts  one  way.  political  pressures 
build  up  for  a  contrary  movement. 

Tbe  price  of  ttich  vacillation,  and  imposed 
Irrssolutlon,  shows  up  all  throtigb  the  rec- 
ord of  recent  weelu  In  China.  American 
tflptomats  are  insulted.  American  bustneas- 
■MB  ars  bladunallsd  and  in  effect  Imprlaoned. 
American  diplomacy  nor  American 
can  operate  in  China  or  withdraw 
tnm  China. 

This  condition  Is  In  marlced  contrast  to 
tbe  position  of  British  and  other  western 
reprpsentative*  In  China.  They  bavs  had 
their  troubSes.  but  It  Is  nothing  compared 
to  those  of  the  Americans.  All  the  time  the 
British  sloop  Amethyat  was  having  Its  private 
war  wltb  ths  Communist  iMtteriea  on  ths 
Tangtae  River.  British  businesamen  were  do> 
Ixiff  some  business — a  lot  more  than  Ameri- 
cans could  do.  And  Britain  holds  Hong  Kong 
which.  In  theory,  every  Chinese  resents  as 
an  InfrlapMBMit  on  Chinese  territory,  yet  no 
British  diploaatic  mission  has  been  Insulted 
as  have  the  American.  The  early  withdrawal 
ot  American  navai  forces  from  Shanghai  le<l 
to  mors  trouble  for  Americans  tban  ths  lata 
and  reluctant  British  withdrawal  did  for 
British. 

Behind  the  difference  of  treatment  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  nationals  Ilea  the  differ- 
•nce  of  foreign  policy  approach.  BrIUIn  has 
policy  toward  China.  It  Is  the  Foreign 
policy.  If  the  Foreign  Offlce  lays  down 
a  line  of  policy,  that  becomes  the  policy. 
There  may  be  grumbUnf— and  perhaps  ths 
captain  of  the  Amtthyst  exceeded  his  au- 
thority when  he  slipped  his  cable  and  got 
his  ship  away.  But.  by  and  large,  there  Is  a 
British  poUcy  on  China,  and  the  two 
in  China  know  what  it  is.  know  whst 
they  are  dealing  with,  and  show  some  re- 
spect for  it. 

Amarlca  enjoys  no  such  almplidty  of  ap- 
proach to  the  China  problem.  No  faction 
In  China  has  ever  been  able  to  know  from 
oa*  tfaf  to  ttaa  asat  what  the  AsMrtaaa  policy 
wo«M  ba.  mighi  now  there  la  a  wondarful 
sahlbltloo  Qt  how  documenu  can  bs  mads  to 
Administration  frtsnds  and 
have  ussd  th«  China  white  paper 


to  prove  that  the  failure  of  China  policy  baa 
Ijeen  Republican  fault.  And  Republican 
frlepds  and  spokesmen  have  been  Just  as  apt 
at  using  texts  from  the  aame  paper  to  prove 
tbe  fault  lies  with  the  admlnUtratloo. 

The  truth  of  tbe  matter,  of  course,  ts  that 
the  failure  of  China  policy  stems  from  the 
division  of  p>ollcy.  Had  the  two  parties  ever 
been  able  to  agree  to  support  the  Chiang  re- 
gime, regardless  of  the  cost,  the  debacle  of 
policy  might  have  been  prevented.  The  ex- 
perts differ  as  to  what  the  cost  would  have 
been.  General  Wedemeyer  thought  he  could 
do  it  with  10.000  American  troops  and  abcut 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Others  think 
-the  cost  would  have  gone  very  much  higher. 

There  was  always  the  poaslbUlty  that  it 
would  Involve  the  United  States  In  war  and 
the  certainty  that  It  would  Involve  the 
United  States  directly  In  China's  Internal 
problems.  Including  the  economic  problem. 
But.  In  theory,  it  could  bsve  been  done.  That 
was  one  line  of  American  policy.  The  Re- 
publicans, who  were  not  In  o(Dce.  tended  to 
favor  It.  The  Democrats,  who  were  In  ofQce. 
opposed  It. 

Then  there  was  the  other  way  It  might 
have  been  played.  That  was  the  way  of  bi- 
partisan sgreement  to  support  the  Chiang 
regime  only  If  that  regime  would  first  make 
Itself  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  people  by  re- 
form. This  was  always  the  preferred  State 
Department  line — on  the  theory  that  in  the 
long  run  no  regime  can  survive  which  fails 
to  win  and  hold  a  substantial  popular  base. 
And  this  was  the  way  the  State  Department 
tried  to  play  the  China  game  But  every 
time  It  reemed  to  be  getting  somewhere,  the 
play  would  be  spoiled  by  political  disagree- 
ment in  Washington. 

So  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Amerleal 
China  policy  failed.  It  is  correct  to  say  that, 
because  of  domestic  political  disagreement, 
America  has  not  yet  succeeded  In  evolving 
a  China  policy  and  that  as  a  result  to  this 
day  America's  voice  In  China  is  Ignored  and 
America's  hand  is  ineffective  and  the  object 
of  scorn. 

The  bill  for  playing  domestic  politics  with 
China  policy  has  already  run  to  two  billion 
American  dollars,  plus  the  loss  of  most  of 
China  to  the  Communists,  plus  heavy  loss  to 
all  American  commercial  Interests  In  China, 
plus  what  little  prestige  Americans  had  left 
in  China. 

Politics,  beyond  tbe  water's  edge,  is  ex- 
pensive. 

FAE  BASTBLN  rOLICT 

Ths  only  point  In  looking  backward  is  to 
•e«  better  how  to  go  forward.  If  United 
States  policy  in  ths  Par  last  since  the  war 
has  been  a  failure,  then  what  can  be  dons 
to  avoid  similar  failures  in  the  future? 

Most  retrospective  analysis  of  the  subject 
today  stops  at  Yalta,  the  point  at  which 
Russian  influence  enters  the  scene.  Tet, 
even  more  profitably  Americans  could  look 
back  a  full  century  to  tbe  great  Taiplng  re- 
bellion for  an  understanding  of  ths  indi- 
genous peasant  roots  of  Chinese  revolution. 

Communism  has  given  leadership  to  this 
native  revolutionary  Ude  in  our  own  day,  as 
nationalism  In  lu  later  phases  has  resisted 
it.  But  behind  it,  now  as  in  1860.  U  the 
nonpolltlcal  but  crucial  fact  of  population 
pressure,  abetted  monumentally  t^  drought, 
flood,  famine,  and  disease.  Ten  times  as 
many  American  arms  and  dollars  as  have 
flowed  Into  China  In  recent  years  could  not 
hold  taak  Indefliiltely  the  vast  blstorlcsl 
chant>  made  ineviuble  by  these  factors,  plus 
ths  Bwollan  tide  of  Chlness  aatlforeignlsm. 

The  problem  has  been  to  ride  the  historical 
curraot.  not  fight  it.  Unfortunately.  Na- 
tionalist Isaderahip  has  chosen  the  latter 
courss.  By  default,  the  revolution  has 
passed  to  tbe  iroo-handed  dlrsctlon  of  men 
who  received  many  of  their  methods  aiKl 
most  of  their  Ida—  from  Moscow.    Tb*  mis- 


takes at  Yalta  and  later  American  eacilla- 
tions  (occasioned  by  the  lack  cf  bipartisan 
agreement)  have  helped  Moscow  to  tighten 
iu  relations  with  this  revolutionary  leader- 
ship and  at  the  same  time  have  put  tbe 
United  States  in  the  poeitlon  of  supporting 
half-heartedly  the  Ineffectual  representatives 
of  reaction. 

More  aid.  with  stricter  American  super- 
vision, might  have  staved  off  the  eoilapss 
for  a  time.  But  It  would  also  have  added 
vastly  to  popular  Chinese  resentment 
against  American  Interference  and  to  tbe 
il  weakness  of  the  Nationalist  Oovem- 
it.  By  giving  the  latter  the  fleeting  Illu- 
sion of  strength  from  the  outside.  It  would 
have  concealed  a  little  longer  the  fact  that 
real  strength  Is  to  be  found  only  in  moving 
with  the  dynsmlc  forces  of  history — in  this 
case  particularly  toward  basic  land  reforms. 

Tbe  truth  Is  that  American  prllcy  can  sup- 
port a  strong,  progressive.  antl-Communist 
leadership  in  China  when  such  leadership 
exists,  but  cannot  create  it  when  it  is  non- 
existent. 

Now,  as  Nationalist  resistance  dwliuUcs. 
the  victorious  Communists  are  faced  with 
forecasts  of  the  greatest  famine  of  the  cen- 
tury following  ths  gigantic  floods  and  dis- 
locations of  this  year.  Their  bold  plana  and 
promises  will  l)e  put  to  a  severe  test.  If  they 
fail  coloasally  as  the  self-appointed  leadera 
of  the  revolutionary  drive  for  a  more  abun- 
dant life,  the  revolution  will  In  time  grind 
them  down,  as  it  has  ground  down  the  Na- 
tionalists. 

Shall  American  policy,  by  renewed  aid  to 
the  discredited  Nationalist  remnant,  help  the 
latter— through  lu  blockade  of  coast.'U  ports, 
for  instance — to  swell  the  accumulating 
miseries  of  the  masses,  hoping  thus  to  bring 
chaos  down  on  the  Communists?  Or  would 
such  a  policy  divert  the  wrath  of  the  people 
from  their  Communist  masters  to  American 
imperialism  and  its  Nationalist  running 
dogs? 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  must  rest  on 
moral  as  well  as  pragmatic  grounds.  To 
flght  communism  In  China.  It  Is  necessary 
above  all  else  to  have  a  vital  alternative 
leadership  for  the  people  to  turn  to.  The 
finding  and  fostering  of  such  leaderahip 
should  be  a  continuing  aim  of  American 
policy. 


Public-Power  Policy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  CHRISTOPHER 


or 


uu 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RXPRBSKNTAHVES 

Tuesdat.  August  16,  1949 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr  Speaker, 
early  in  the  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  the  House  passed  the  appro- 
priaUon  bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  measure  carried  funds  for 
the  Government  transmission  lines  from 
projects  in  California.  Oregon,  Idaho. 
Montana,  and  Colorado  as  well  as  money 
for  two  Oovemment  power  plants  and 
six  substations.  It  UkewLv  carried  an 
appropriation  for  the  Southwestern 
Power  Admlnbtratlon  In  Missouri.  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas,  and  Texas  and  pro- 
vided for  marketing  of  Oovemment -gen- 
erated power  from  flood-cootrol  proj- 
ects In  eight  Southeastern  SUtes.  When 
the  mea.^ure  reached  the  Senate  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  that  body 
deleted  most  of  these  appropriation-^  for 
public  pouer  and  reduced  others  ahuost 
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to  the  vanishing  point.  Thus,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  yielded  to 
the  great  private  power  utilities  in- 
volved who  want  to  obtain  an  absolute 
monopoly  on  all  power  generated  in  the 
United  States,  both  public  and  private. 
This  Issue  is  being  fought  out  today  in 
the  Senate,  where  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  restore  the  funds  voted  by  the 
House  for  Government  construction  of 
transmission  lines.  The  Issue  Is  basic, 
i:  the  private  utilities  win.  it  will  reverse 
a  policy  for  equitable  and  adeo.uate  dis- 
tribution of  power  from  multipurpose 
projects  that  was  laid  down  by  Congress 
as  far  back  as  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1906  and  reaffirmed  by  Congress  many 
times  and  as  recently  as  1944.  This 
transmission-line  battle  represents  the 
latest  strategy  of  the  private  utilities  to 
take  over  the  public-power  program  In 
Its  entirety.  For  many  years  they  tried 
to  prevent  Congress  from  approving 
multipurpose  projects.  They  are  still 
fighting  against  the  CVA  in  the  North- 
west and  TVA  in  Tennessee.  They  are 
attempting  to  hamstring  these  and  pre- 
vent the  authorization  of  others  imless 
they  can  obtain  the  entire  output  of 
electric  current  at  the  bus  bar  at  dump 
rates  and  resell  the  current  generated 
at  these  dams  at  three  times  TVA  rates. 

If  private  utilities  control  the  dLstri- 
bution  and  sale  of  all  power  as  would  be 
authorized  in  the  cases  involved  in  the 
Senate  bill,  then  private  power  would 
have  an  absolute  monopoly  on  all  elec- 
tric current  and  could  fix  its  own  rate 
since  it  would  be  the  sole  purchaser  of 
power  from  the  Government  and  the 
only  source  of  power  for  REA.  The  Gov- 
ernment without  transmission  lines  of 
Its  own  could  not  move  to  prevent  this 
monopoly.  The  lines  are  clearly  drawn 
and  the  issue  is  set  out.  Shall  the  con- 
sumer have  the  benefit  of  the  power 
created  by  the  flood-control  dams  that 
have  been  built  and  will  be  built  by  the 
taxpayers'  money  or  shall  the  private 
PKjwer  companies  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  exploit  the  consumer  even  with  the 
power  generated  at  public  expense.  To 
allow  private  power  companies  to  pick  up 
current  at  the  bus  bar  at  dump  rates  is 
equivalent  to  building  the  dams  at  pub- 
lic expense  and  making  the  private 
power  companies  a  present  of  the  dams 
and  generators  when  they  are  completed. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Missouri 
Farmer,  as  follows: 

CONCUSS    WILL    DXCltE    WHO    CTTS    THB    POWEK 

(By  H.  E.  Klinefelter.  M  F.  A.  Legislative 
Comnalttee) 

Some  53  percent  of  Bfiaaourl's  farms  are 
electrified.  The  other  47  percent  of  oxir  farm 
families  are  interested  in  obtaining  electric- 
ity In  many  Instances  RKA  cooperatives 
have  the  material  on  hand  and  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  extend  electric  service  to 
additional  farm  hocnes.  Down  at  Stkeston. 
for  example,  the  money  and  materials  hare 
been  avaUable  since  1945  to  serve  3.000  more 
farm  families.  Many  farmers  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  service  is  not  being  extended 
more  rapidly,  and  why  rates  In  many  in- 
stances are  so  high. 

Just  what  is  the  cause  of  this  seeming  de- 
lay? The  cauae  is  a  power  shortage.  Who  is 
responsible  for  thte  power  shortage?  The 
big  power  companies  must  shoulder  that  re- 
laity.     NotwltbsiandUag   their   state- 


ments to  the  contrary,  they  have  either  been 
unwUllng  or  unable  to  furnish  adequa^ 
power  to  REA  cooperatives,  and  at  reasonam 
rates. 

Before  an  REA-flnanced  cooperative  can 
extend  Its  lines  to  additional  farms  it  must 
have  the  power  to  energize  the  new  line, 
plus  some  additional  power  to  ttXe  care  of 
added  burdens  when  farmers  buy  more  elec- 
trical equipment  and  thus  Increase  the  load. 
This  power  shortage  has  brought  about  a 
big  fight  in  Washington  before  congressional 
committees,  and  RELA-flncnced  cooperatives 
and  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association  have 
teen  right  in  there  pitching  for  you.  the 
farmers  of  Missouri.  The  big  power  com- 
panies have  been  right  there  pitching,  too, 
but  against  you  and  your  REA-ftnanced  co- 
operatives. 

The  fight  in  Congress  has  revolved  around 
an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  which  Is  the  market- 
ing agency  Uncle  Sam  has  provided  to  sell 
power  produced  by  Norfork.  Bull  Shoals,  and 
other  dams  being  built  in  this  area  by  the 
Corpe  of  Army  Engineers. 

At  Norfork  Dam.  for  Instance,  a  35,000-kllo- 
watt  generator  Is  producing  power  which  is 
being  sold  to  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co. — which  incidentally  Is  one  cf  the  big 
contributors  to  NTEA  to  fight  farmer  co- 
operatives—and another  new  generator  of 
the  same  capacity  is  now  Ijeing  Installed.  At 
Bull  Shcals,  where  a  big  dam  will  not  be 
completed  for  another  2  years,  enough  new 
power  will  be  produced  to  light  three  cities 
like  Little  Rock,  Springfield,  and  Ttilsa. 

The  whole  quesUon  is:  Will  these  new 
sources  of  power  be  turned  over  to  the  big 
utUities  or  will  it  be  made  available  to  REA- 
financed  cooperatives  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas?  If  the  appropriation  bill  for  SPA 
Is  approved,  the  Government  will  build 
transmission  lines  from  these  dams  and  sell 
the  low-cost  power  to  REA-financed  co- 
operatives. REA  cooperatives,  owned  by 
farmers,  will  pay  back  the  money  with  inter- 
est. 

On  June  6,  F.  V.  Heinkcl,  president  of  the 
M.  F.  A.,  testified  in  your  behalf  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In  Wash- 
ington. He  told  the  committee  that  "the 
reason  why  electric  service  has  not  been  ex- 
panding satisfactorily  In  Missouri  Is  due  to 
an  acute  power  shortage.  Just  why  the  power 
shortage  dees  exist  in  my  section  cf  the 
country  where  sources  of  power  such  as  coal 
and  water  are  relatively  abundant,  I  have 
been  unable  to  determine.  But  a  power 
shortage  does  exist.  It  is  acute.  And  it  is 
definitely  retarding  the  progress  of  Missotirl 
agriculture." 

Mr.  Helnkel  made  the  point  that  "the 
lack  of  electricity  on  Missouri  farms,  which 
makes  It  almost  imjXJssible  for  farm  families 
to  have  running  water  in  their  homes  and 
modem  conveniences  such  as  refrigeration, 
is  contributing  mightily  toward  the  ellmlna- 
t  on  of  the  family-size  larm.  As  the  older 
generation  passes  on  the  young  folks  leave 
for  the  city's  bright  lights,  and  the  farm  is 
sold  and  merged  into  larger  holdings.  The 
young  farm  p)eople  of  today  who  are  edu- 
cated in  town  high  schools  and  colleges  sim- 
ply refuse  to  live  with  the  primitive  condi- 
tions which  prevail  on  nearly  half  of  our 
farms. 

"I  submit  to  you  that  this  trend  bodes  no 
good  for  our  country  in  times  when  democ- 
racy Is  on  trial  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  a  nation  where  the  small  peo- 
ple own  homes  and  famlly-aiied  farms  has 
an  anchor  that  it  otherwise  could  never  have. 
Where  the  small  p>eople  have  no  visible  stake 
In  the  country,  and  hard  times  descend  upon 
us  as  happened  back  in  the  1930's  they 
are  susceptible  to  ideas  that  are  not  good  for 
our  Nation." 

The  Power  Trust's  lobby  testified  volumi- 
nously before  the  committee,  leaving  the  im- 


pression that  they  love  the  farmer  and  tala 
REA-financed  cooperatives.  In  response  to 
this  line  of  talk>  President  Helnkel  told  the 
committee:  "Now,  yesterday,  we  beard  quite 
a  bit  of  testimony  here  which  would  indi- 
cate that  these  private  power  companies  In 
Missouri  are  gracious,  tMnevolent.  and  mag- 
nanimous companies.  Gentlemen,  the  rec- 
ord is  otherwise  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
It  has  not  been  all  peaches  and  cream  and 
love  and  affection. 

"In  the  first  place  they  have  failed,  reftued. 
or  neglected  to  serve  the  farmers,  or  there 
vTOuld  not  have  t>een  any  REA.  In  the  next 
place  they  have  faUed.  refused,  neglected,  or 
are  not  in  position  to  serve  the  REA  coop- 
eratives, or  these  cooperatives  would  not  b« 
getting  their  power  from  municipalities  that 
do  not  want  to  serve  them. 

"If  adequate  power  was  available,  we  would 
not  Uave  situations  where  3.000  farmers  are 
waiting  for  power  with  money  and  ma- 
terials available  but  no  energy  available. 
Yet.  the  representatives  of  the  private  power 
companies  come  here  and  one  would  get  tbe 
impression  from  their  nice,  pleasing  testi- 
mony that  they  are  friends  of  the  farmer. 
The  record  does  not  show  that." 

President  Helnkel  said  "the  Union  Electric 
Light    &    Power    Co.     furnishes    power    to 
Sho-Me,   and  8ho-Me  furnishes  this  power 
to  the  cooperative  that  serves  my  farm   In 
Franltlin  County  where  I  pay  82.75  a  month 
minimum  charge.    This  same  Union  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Co.  came  vithin  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  my  farm  where  REA  bad  acquired 
right-of-way  and  built  what  eooie  call  a  spite 
line,  furnishing  farmers  at  an  80-cent  mini- 
mum charge.    My  power  come*  from  the  same 
company  in  the  background,  and  I  pay  $3.75. 
I  do  not  know  what  their  Justification  is  tor 
furnishing  these  neighboring  farmers  at  an 
80-cent  a  month  minimum  charge  unless  It 
might  t>e  to  demcrailze  some  of  us  fellow* 
that  get  our  power  through  REA.  thinking 
that  we  might  not  look  behind  the  scenes." 
The  big  power  companies  are  hostile  to- 
ward farmer  cooperatives  of  all  kinds.    As 
evidence  of  this,  15  of  the  43  big  contributors 
to  the  NTEA  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  were  power  corporations,  one  of  the  big 
cnes.   as   already  mentioned   being  the   Ar- 
kansas Power  &  Light  Co.  which  is  now  re- 
ceiving all  the  power  from  Ncrfork  Dam  and 
Is  covetous  of  the  power  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  new  Bull  Shoals  Dam  on  White 
River. 

Just  how  the  big  fight  for  pow«  will  turn 
out  Congress  will  soon  determine.  Mean- 
while farmers  now  know  for  sure  that  the 
Power  Trust  Is  their  Implacable  enemy,  and 
the  only  means  farmers  have  of  defending 
themselves  against  such  enemies  Is  to  stand 
behind  their  REA  cooperatives  and  the  M. 
F.  A. 

Here's  the  big  question:  WUl  the  new  power 
from  these  dams  be  made  avaUable  to  farm- 
ers through  REA-financed  cooperatives  at  low 
cost  to  run  washing  machines,  milking  ma- 
chines, to  pump  water,  and  generally  lift  the 
drudging  burdens  from  the  backs  of  Missouri 
farm  families?  Or  will  it  be  turned  over  to 
the  big  power  companies  so  that  they  can 
sell  it  at  a  big  profit  to  themselves? 

Norfork  Dam  has  one  35.000-iaiowatt  gen- 
erator In  operation.  This  power  Is  now  going 
to  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  some  of 
which  is  resold  to  REA-financed  cooperative* 
at  high  rates.  Another  35.000-kilowatt  gen- 
erator will  be  In  operation  next  December, 
and  there  Is  room  for  two  more  generators 
cf  that  size. 

Bull  Shoals  Dam  will  be  completed  some  2 
years  hence.  When  completed,  it  will  furnish 
enough  new  power  to  supply  three  big  cities 
lUte  Springfield.  Tulsa,  and  Uttle  Rock.  Who 
wUl  benefit  from  IhU  great  project?  Will 
it  be  the  people?  Or  the  big  utUities  that 
hate  farmer-owned  cooperative*?  Congre** 
wUl  decide? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  BfURRAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rbcorb.  I  In- 
clude the  opinion  of  Judge  Alexander 
HoltsofT.  district  Judge  for  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  July  27.  1949  in  the  action 
brought  by  a  Government  employee.  Dor- 
othy Baiiey.  against  the  members  of  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

I  commend  this  decision  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  because  It  deals  with 
a  very  Important  problem — the  loyalty 
of  Government  employees  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  persons  who  are  dis- 
loyal or  persons  who  are  bad  security 
risks  from  entering  or  remaining  In  the 
GoTcrnment  service. 

omnoif  or  couvr 

Judc*  Boltsoff.  This  case  involves  m  very 
dBUcmt*  and  dUQcuit  problem  of  InterrcJa- 
Uooa  between  the  utmost  fairness  to  Oov- 
«nuBsnt  employees  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
vaatlBc  persons  who  are  disloyal,  persons 
who  have  ideologies  Inimical  to  American 
Institutions,  or  persons  who  are  bad  security 
rlslts,  from  entering  or  remaining  in  the 
Oovemment  service. 

The  Oovemment  must  be  protected,  but. 
on  the  other  hand.  Oovemment  employees 
must  be  dealt  with  fairly.  The  Court  feeU. 
however,  that  the  problem  la  Lot  one  for  the 
judiciary  but  for  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Oovemment  In  the  first 
instance.  No  one  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  Oovemment  employment.  The  Oovem- 
ment has  a  right  to  fix  standards  for  entry 
into  Oovernmrnt  service,  and  It  may  go 
fxu'ther  and  employ  any  person  or  refuse  to 
employ  any  person  arbitrarily.  The  Oovem- 
ment similarly  may  fix  methods  for  dis- 
charging employees,  or  It  may  do  so  In  a 
haphazard  way.  The  courts  have  no  func- 
tion to  perform  In  connection  with  the  hiring 
and  firing  of  Oovemment  employees.  If 
however.  Congress  prescribes  certain  methods 
to  be  followed  and  certain  procedure  to  be 
applied,  or  If  the  Executive  by  a  valid  Execu- 
tive order  does  so,  then  the  courts  do  have 
a  right  to  determine  whether  the  law  or  the 
Executive  order,  as  the  case  may  be.  has  been 
eamplied  with,  but  beyond  that  the  courts 
aaay  not  go. 

nus  court  has  already  bad  occasion  to 
bold  the  President'^  loyalty  order  to  be  valid 
and  constitutional.  The  only  thing  that  re- 
main* to  be  determined  In  this  cm*  Is 
wbetlMr  there  was  any  failure  to  eomply 
with  the  order  The  plalBftMl  claims  that 
she  Is  entitled  to  the  profeselteB  of  section 
asa.  United  0tatM  Code.  tlUe  5.  Admittedly. 
tlM  rsqulTMBOBto  of  that  provision  of  law 
havo  BOt  been  cooapiled  with  in  this  case. 
The  Ooort  Is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
this  plalBtlC  Is  BOi  «B:titled  to  the  protoc- 
tion  of  section  663.  because,  under  the  regu- 
laUons  of  the  civU  service,  she  was  s  convi!- 
Moaal  appnlBt— .  Tbo  word 
la  MM  or  IMS  synoafiMMiB  wltn 
tloa."  T^M  civil-service  law  authorlaaa  tbo 
Clvfl  Senrtce  Commission  to  prescribe  pe- 
riods at  probation  t>efore  permanent  em- 
it Is  entered  upon.  It  seems  to  the 
tkat  this  authority  sslsts  not  only 
with  rsspect  to  the  original  appolntaMat 
to  dvU  ssrvlce  but  also  to  any  aubeequsnt 


appointment.  The  statutory  aatborlty  con- 
fantd  on  the  Commlwion  by  tltla  6.  SKtlon 
6bK  subsecUoa  9.  paragraph  4,  la  mMelenUy 
brood  to  cover  both  original  appolntmenu 
aad  Mlbasqiient  appolntmonta.  It  Is  the 
court's  cooclusion.  therefore,  thst  section 
053  does  not  apply  to  this  plaintiiT  because 
she  was  a  conditional  appointee.  The  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  Loyalty  Board  in  this 
case  Is  tiiat  prcacrtbsd  by  part  I  of  tiie  loyalty 
order  which  relates  to  iBVMlliBllaa  of  ap- 
plicants. A  conditional  ap|xiBMMBt  Is  das- 
siflod  with  sppilcanU.  and  properly  so. 

The  next  ob)ecUon  raised  Is  that  the  board 
is  required  by  the  Executive  order  to  act  on 
ail  the  evidano*  that  Is  presented  to  It.  and 
It  Is  contendsd  on  bohaU  ol  tba  plaintiff  that 
the  board  did  not  act  <m  arUlenoe.  To  be 
sure.  It  did  not  act  on  evldaace  if  the  word 
"evidence"  means  evidence  adHlBrtble  under 
the  coounon-law  rules  of  eVMance.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  not  the  case.  The  common-law 
rules  of  evidence  prevail  In  jury  trials. 
Originally  they  did  not  prevail  In  the  court  of 
chancery.  More  recently  they  have  been 
applied,  and  are  being  applied,  in  equity 
cases  as  well,  but  the  common-law  rules  ol 
evidence  do  not  prevail  In  administrative 
agencies.  The  term  "evidence  '  means  any 
proof  tliat  may  lead  to  a  cooelastoa.  It  is 
not  limited  to  such  evidence  as  Is  attnlaslble 
\mder  the  common -law  rules  of  evidence. 
Ww  example,  Prench  courts  receive  hearsay 
evidence,  which  our  comts  exclude.  Surely 
one  would  not  say  that  baeause  of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Frextch  coorts  oonvlct  persons 
withoot  evidence 

The  third  paragraph  of  part  I  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  speciflcally  provides  that  reports 
erf  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  re- 
ports of  any  intelligence  and  investigative 
agency  of  the  Government,  as  welt  as  the  fl!es 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un -American 
AcUvitles,  shall  be  available  to  the  body 
making  the  investigation.  The  only  diffi- 
culty firom  the  plalntifTs  standpoint  Is  that 
she  wss  not  confronted  with  the  evidence 
against  her,  and  was  not  informed  of  the 
nsmes  or  the  Identity  of  the  witnesses  who 
gave  the  information  against  her.  We  must 
bear  In  mind,  however,  that  a  Oovemment 
employee  is  not  entitled  to  an  open  trial 
under  the  Constitution.  His  connection 
with  the  Government  may  be  severed  with- 
out any  hearing  of  any  kind,  and  there  woiild 
ba  oo  violation  of  the  ConsUtutloa  or  of  law 
except  as  section  663  otherwise  provides. 
But  even  section  663  doss  not  require  an  open 
hearing.  It  merely  requires  charges  and  an 
opportunity  to  file  a  written  reply  When- 
ever a  hearing  Is  accorded  It  Is  a  matter  of 
grace  rather  than  a  matter  of  right. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  argued  that 
the  oonelualon  was  reached  by  the  board  on 
the  say-so  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation without  any  evidence  being  presented 
to  the  board.  The  court  does  not  so  uiider- 
stand  the  traiucrtpt  of  the  hearing.  The 
ehalrmam  of  the  appellate  board  summarized 
the  taioiamtlon  against  the  plaintiff.  The 
informaUoQ  Is  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  Party  in  the  Dlatrict 
at  Columbia  as  early  ss  19C5:  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  period  she  attended  Commu- 
nist Party  meetings;  la  19M  ah«  was  a  known 
member  of  the  so-called  inner  group  of  th« 
Communist  Party  operating  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  was  one  of  those  responsible 
for  astabUahing  a  minority  group  in  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council :  that  ahe  was  or  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  or  Is  dcminstad 
and  controUad  by  ttaa  party  to  the  extent  she 
toUo^s  lu  luatmetfcma  and  has  t>een  doing 
so  for  s  period  of  8  years.  THe  chairman 
of  the  board  ti>en  states,  after  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  empiiatlcally  derUed  the  ctiarges. 
"I  can  only  say  to  you  that  five  or  six  of  the 
reports  cone  from  Informants  certified  to  us 
by  the  Mdcral  Bureau  of  Investigation  as 
•xperloaced  and  enUrely  reliable. '    In  other 


words,  it  Is  a  reasonable  Inference  that  the 
board  had  before  It  statements  of  five  or  six 
persons  substantiating  these  charges,  and 
ttiat  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  cer- 
tified that  the  persons  who  made  these  state- 
ments were  both  experienced  and  entirely  re- 
liable. It  does  not  appear  that  the  board  did 
not  have  aiiy  Information  as  to  the  Identity 
of  these  Informanu.  AU  that  appears  is  tltat 
the  chairman  of  the  board  stated  he  did  not 
know  whether  those  Inforaaanta  were  active 
in  a  Fsdcral  employses'  union,  or  how  active 
they  had  been  In  it.  That  Is  a  far  cry  from 
saying  that  the  board  had  no  evidence  before 
It. 

The  plaintiff  offered  evidence  controvert- 
ing these  assertions.  Tlie  board  weighed  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  assertions  and  the 
evidence  offered  to  controvert  them. 

I  see  no  way  in  which  this  court,  under  the 
circuastaaces,  has  any  right  to  review  the 
condurtoa  of  the  board  or  to  set  aside  Its 
findings.  The  court  realises  that  It  is  most 
unusual  not  to  disclose  to  a  person  the  evi- 
dence against  him.  but  this  is  an  administra- 
tive proceeding.  There  Is  no  legal  or  consti- 
tutional right  in  plaintiff  to  have  a  hearing 
of  any  kind.  Here  the  plaintiff  recelvad  a 
partial  hearing.  Under  the  clrcuaDStaiwH 
the  court  reaches  Che  conclusion  that  the 
plaintiff  has  no  cause  of  action. 

The  plaintiff's  motion  for  stmunary  Judg- 
ment Is  denied,  and  summary  judgment  la 
granted  In  favor  of  the  defendants. 


Gea.  Jotepli  Lawton  ColUas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  U)UISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Au(nist  16,  1949 

Mr  HOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
the  New  Orleans  Item  and  a  newspaper 
article  regarding  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Lawton  Collins  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff: 
(From  the  New  Orleans  States] 

COLUMS'  NOMIMATIOM 

Nomination  of  Gen.  Joseph  Lawton  Col- 
lins as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  is.  to  ixune-town 
New  Orleanlans,  well  merited.  As  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  past  year  he  was  alter  ego 
for  Gen.  Omar  N  Bradley,  whom  he  succeeds. 

Whst  New  Orleans  thinks  of  Its  four-star 
general  was  well  demonstrated  when  ba  caaae 
home  In  October  1945.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
residents  turned  out  to  welcome  him  vocally 
snd  with  a  snowstorm  of  confetti  and  ticker 
tape 

General  Collins  Is  admirably  equipped  for 
his  new  sssignment  by  personal  quality  and 
experience.  After  Pearl  Harbor  he  went  to 
the  Pacific  theater  in  command  of  the 
Twenty-filth  Division  aad  saw  rwggad  fight- 
ing on  Guadalcanal  and  other  potnta  In  the 
laland-hopping  campaign.  From  the  fast 
thrusu  which  distinguished  his  leadership 
h»  earned  the  nickname.  "Lightning  Joe." 
which  still  persists. 

Then  came  England  and  leadership  of  tbo 
Seventh  Corps,  one  of  the  first  to  establish 
command  posts  on  the  Normandy  Boach  on 
D-da/.  Liberation  of  Cherbcurg  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  driTs  to  endrde  the  Ruhr  and 
meet  the  RUHlaDs  at  the  Elbe.* 

Oeneral  Collins,  a  fighting  man's  general, 
has  a  keen  Insight  on  domestic  and  world 
mUltary  probleme  and  U  no  saber-rattlcr. 
That  a  man  of  his  caliber  has  been  noml- 
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nated  for  Chief  of  Staff  is  reasetirlng  in  these 
momentous  days. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Item] 
Success  Stost 

The  boy  who  used  to  run  errands  and  make 
deliveries  for  his  father's  small  nelghlxDrhood 
grocery  in  Algiers  today  stands  at  the  top  of 
what  became  his  chosen  profession.  Joseph 
Lawton  Collins,  of  New  Orleans,  the  iieloved 
"Lightning  Joe"  of  his  World  War  n  troops, 
has  been  made  Chief  of  Staff  of  tiie  United 
SUtes  Army. 

The  entire  story  of  continuing  opportunity 
In  a  free  land  is  packed  into  those  few  lines. 
The  Collins  family  was  one  of  very  moderate 
clrcumotances.  Its  breadwinner  found  it  no 
easy  task  to  provide  for  11  ciiildren  from  the 
revenues  of  a  small  store.  But  Joe  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Boys'  High  School,  where, 
incidentally,  he  starred  in  the  1912  class  play. 
Julius  Cae?ar. 

The  fact  that  his  uncle,  Martin  Behrman, 
was  mayor  of  New  Orleans  in  1913  undoubt- 
edly played  its  part  in  securing  for  him  a 
nomination  to  West  Point.  But  thenceforth 
he  was  strictly  on  his  own.  And  it  vas  en 
his  own  that  he  made  a  brilliant  record  in 
both  the  Pacific  and  European  theaters  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Among  other  things,  he 
"opened  the  door"  for  General  Patton's 
break-out  in  Normandy;  yet  he  was  quite 
content  to  let  the  colorful  Patton  receive 
virtually  all  the  glory  for  the  spectacular 
dash  across  France  that  followed. 

New  Orleans  is  understandably  proud. 
"Home  town  boy  made  good"  in  a  very  big  way 
when  'Lightning  Joe"  Collins  was  elevated 
to  the  Army's  highest  position. 

•Tjchtmino  Jok"  and  His  Bilcian  Blitz 
(By  Hal  Boyle) 

New  YoaK. — Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  the 
new  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  earned  his  nick- 
name— •Lightning  Joe" — on  many  battle- 
fields. 

The  graying,  53-year-old  soldier— one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  Army— was  one  of 
the  most  colorftil  and  energetic  field  com- 
manders of  the  Second  World  War. 

He  was  tough  and  cool  and  won  his  battles 
first-hand.  He  ran  his  famous  Seventh  Corps 
as  effectively  as  anr  top  business  executive. 
An  all-around  soldier,  he  could  plan  a  battle, 
fight  it  through — and  encourage  his  own 
front-line  troops  with  his  presence. 

This  was  his  battle  formula: 

"Outguess  the  enemy,  keep  him  off  balance, 
and  never  stop  driving." 

Some  generals  are  boxers,  and  some  are 
pimchers.  "Ughtnlng  Joe"  is  a  puncher.  It 
was  his  faculty  of  sustained  drive  that  led 
Gen.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley  to  give  him  the 
critical  t»attle  assignment  that  built  his  fame. 
ran  combat  RKcoan 

And  few  generals  in  American  history  can 
match  hU  combat  record.  His  victories 
stretch  from  Guadalcanal  to  the  Elbe.  Col- 
lins came  to  Europe  after  successfully  com- 
pleting the  mop-up  of  Japanese  on  Guadal- 
canal and  New  Guinea. 

His  Seventh  Corps  seized  Utah  Ijeach  in 
Normandy.  It  freed  Cherbourg,  the  first 
French  metropolis  liberated  from  the  Nazis. 
It  broke  the  crtist  at  St.  Lo.  It  was  first  to 
crack  the  Siegfried  line  and  capture  a  major 
German  city— Aachen.  It  took  Cologne,  too. 
exoanded  the  first  bridgehead  across  the 
Rhine  at  Remagen.  and  at  war's  end  linked 
up  the  Russians  along  the  Ebe. 

But  "Lightning  Joe."  who  never  dodged  a 
scrap,  once  got  tato  a  fight  he  wasn't  look- 
ing for. 

ON   BXSSSTK  SCISSION 


under  the  field  leadership  of  Field  Marshal 
Montgomery. 

Monty  Immediately  named  "Lightning 
Joe"  to  head  a  reserve  corps.  This  corps 
was  to  be  tised  as  a  counterblow  at  the  right 
time — when  the  German  drive  had  been 
contained.  But  in  the  meantime  it  was 
under  strict  orders  to  refrain  from  attack. 

One  of  the  outfits  in  the  reserve  corps 
was  the  "Hell  on  Wheels"  Second  Armored 
Division,  led  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Ernie  "Old  Gravel 
Voice"  Harmon. 

After  a  spectacular  100-mile  night  march, 
Harmon's  tankers  reached  their  assembly 
area  near  Celles,  Belgium.  Then  they 
started  to  run  Into  German  outposts.  Mov- 
ing more  swiftly  than  expected,  the  Nazis 
were  only  a  few  mUes  from  the  Meuse  River. 
If  they  reached  It  and  took  Dlnant  the 
American  armies  would  be  split  in  tialf. 

Harmon  Immediately  relayed  this  infor- 
mation to  Collins,  who  asked: 

"What  do  you  want  to  do,  Ernie?" 

"I  want  to  attack,  but  we're  under  orders 
not  to,"  said  Harmon.  "And  there  Isn't 
time  to  get  the  orders  changed." 

•Go  ahead.  Ernie."  said  Collins.  "Ill  take 
the  responsibility." 

In  a  great  grinding  battle,  fought  m 
snow  and  fog,  Harmon's  division  annihilated 
the  German  armor — and  iialted  the  Ger- 
man thrust. 

Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  angered  at 
first  becavise  he  thought  his  orders  had  t)een 
disregarded,  sent  a  rebuke  through  chan- 
nels. But  when  he  learned  the  full  story 
lie  sent  his  compliments  to  Collins  and 
Harmon. 

The  battle  had  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
"Lightning  Joe's"  best  blitzes. 


It  happened  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  In 
Belgium  in  Decemljer  1944.  The  German 
break-through  imperUed  the  American  line 
of  communications,  and  General  Elsenhower 
temporarily  put  his  First  and  Ninth  Armies 
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Bir.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by 
Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa. : 

THB  REAI.  IKDICTMINT  OF  THE  WHTTX  PAPEB 

(By  Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson) 
Because  of  my  advocacy,  both  prior  to  and 
following  my  visit  to  China  in  1947,  of  a 
constructive  and  aggressive  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  the  spread 
and  dominance  of  communism  in  China  and 
the  hearing  my  statements  have  received 
both  within  and  outside  of  church  circles, 
I  offer  the  following  personal  appraisal  of 
the  State  Department's  white  (Miper  on 
China. 

First,  let  me  say  that  unless  the  American 
people,  through  all  the  avenues  for  trans- 
mitting information  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  pubUc  opinion,  study  this  report 
carefuUy  and  critically.  It  will  be  of  litUe 
value  in  forcing  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  formulation  of  a  sound  and 
effective  policy  on  communism  in  the  Far 
East.  We  have  been  facing  an  emergency 
there.  The  administration  in  Washington 
has  been  torn  between  so  many  conflicting 
influences  that  it  has  simply  done  nothing 
by  its  own  admission.  To  proceed  now  with 
a  "leisurely  study"  is  untliinkable  and  the 
American  public  by  the  democraUc  processes 
available  should  force  the  Immediate  decla- 
ration of  some  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  has  had  4  years  to  produce  it 


already.    This  is  basic  to  our  own  economic, 
political,  military,  and  Ideological  safety. 

In  the  study  of  the  white  paper  the  public 
must  understand  Its  exact  nature  and  pur- 
pose. This  the  New  York  times  sUted  edi- 
torially when  it  said  that  "one  of  the  vital 
interests  of  (the  white  paper)  U  self -Justifi- 
cation which  certainly  is  an  enemy  of  objec- 
tive analysis."  "It  will  not  take  the  posi- 
tion it  (the  administration)  has  been  mis- 
taken." "This  complete  disclaimer,"  the 
New  York  Times  continues  to  say,  "of  any 
responsibility  for  what  has  happened  to 
China  not  only  oljscures  the  truth,  it  puts 
the  mark  of  very  special  pleading  on  the 
whole  document."  "It  will  make  the  reader 
wary  rather  than  sympathetic."  It  concludes 
by  saying  that,  "This  white  paper,  on  at- 
tempt at  vindication,  Is  actually  a  sorry  rec- 
ord of  well-meaning  mistakes." 

Therefore  this  statement  on  Clilna  should 
be  studied  both  for  what  it  does  and  does 
not  say. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  the  paper  Im- 
plies  was   the   Government's   policy   during 
these    4    years    of    Communist    aggression 
tovrard     Government     representatives     and 
others  of  outstanding  reputation  on  Par  East 
affairs,  who  advocated  help  for  the  only  force 
in  China  at  that  time  available  to  fight  com- 
munism,   namely,    the    Nationalist    Govern- 
ment.    Gen.  Patrick  Hurley,  sent  to  China 
on  a  Government  mission,  advocated  a  policy 
of  help.    He  was  discounted  and  shunted  off. 
General  Wedemeyer   was   sent   to  China   to 
make  a  survey.     He   advocated  a  practical 
policy  of  help.    It  was  kept  even  from  Con- 
gress for  2  years  and  nothing  was  done  to 
determine  whether  or  not  China  wotild  ac- 
cept   it.      General    MacArthur,    who    knows 
more  about  the  Far  East  from  a  military  and 
political  standpoint  tlian  any  person  in  Oov- 
emment service  and  who  is  known  person- 
ally to  advocate  an  active  policy  against  com- 
munism in  the  Far  East,  beginning  in  China, 
has  not  t)ecn  called  in  for  conference  and 
has  not  been  questioned  in  any  way  which 
would  permit,  as  a  military  officer  his  opin- 
ions on  China,  to  get  to  the  public.    At  least, 
by  negation  the  Government  in  power  did 
have  some  policy  during  this  period.    It  was 
to  let  the  one  organized  power  in  China  fight- 
ing communism  die. 

Second,  the  effort  to  make  a  scapegoat  out 
of  General  Chiang  and  thus  divert  criticism 
from  the  State  Department  policy  en  China 
needs.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  good 
sportsmanship  and  common  moral  decency, 
to  be  carefully  analyzed  from  the  standpxjlnt 
of  its  Justification.  The  Impression  during 
these  years  wlilch  the  Oovemment  encour- 
aged the  American  people  to  have  of  Chiang, 
that  he  was  hopelessly  tied  to  corruption, 
contributed  to  his  discrediting  which  re- 
lieved the  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Government  to  do  something  for  China.  It 
also  lost  us  China.  Now  to  this  charge  of 
corruption  the  Oovemment  adds  that  of  con- 
trariness. There  was  corruption  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  but  not  in  Chiang.  An 
outstanding  American,  whose  word  the  Oov- 
emment validates  by  keeping  him  in  office, 
said  in  1947  that  in  all  the  years  of  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  China  there  had  never 
been  a  time  when  there  were  more  men  of 
the  liighest  integrity  and  caliber  in  the  Chi- 
nese Government  than  at  tliat  time.  There 
was  wartime  cOTTuptlon  in  the  American 
Government,  "awful  and  appalling"  as  one 
high  official  described  it. 

The  issue  in  China  is  not  Chiang.  It  la 
much  greater  than  one  man.  It  has  been 
and  still  Is  how,  for  the  safety  of  the  world, 
to  curb  communism  in  China.  Chiang  has 
been  and  still  is  the  only  force  which  haa 
shown  any  abiUty,  power,  or  possibility  to 
do  anything  about  this.  But,  in  order  to 
eliminate  Chiang,  who  according  to  the  white 
paper,  has  not  been  cliallenged  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  with  any  definite  pro- 
posals of  help  alnco  1947  when  communism 
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vaa  lUU  oonOned  to  Mascburta  and  lu  en* 
Tlroo*  wblcb  by  acrsciMnt  our  Government 
WmI  given  to  BuMia.  our  Oovemmcnt  bat  Mt 
by  and  let  coamainiam  overrun  all  of  Cliina. 
with  only  FoRDOca.  wblcb  Cblai3g  aaved  a« 
a  pocsible  baae  of  operation,  agalnat  It.  How 
<Ufferent  from  tbla  aame  admlniatratlon's 
policy  toward  tbe  Communist  tbre&t  of 
Greece.  Wben  tbe  United  Statea  deUbcr- 
auty  boUtered  up  tbe  regime  ot  an  unpopu- 
lar King  wlMae  govemoient  bad  been  no- 
torlow  for  tto  eomqtUon  and  lU  dlare^ard 
of  tbe  people'*  intcreate. 

To  My  now  tbat  tbe  Chineae  people  must 
realize  tbat  tbo  Communlata  do  not  serve 
thelx  beet  interests  but  those  of  Soviet  Rus- 
■to  ta  a  weak  defense  for  a  do-notblng  policy 
permitted  oomaOBlam  to  get  a 
bcid  oo  all  of  Cblm.  Tbe  Secretary 
of  SlaM  rtiiiiiil  kaow  ^  ttria  time  tbat  tbe 
that  iiMWlinliiTi  takes  in  a 
country  Is  to  remove  all  meazu  of 
rebellion  and  revolt. 

In  (urtber  defense  of  tbe  do-nothing  policy 
and  as  a  m^*"»  of  quieting  tbe  fears  of 
China's  ndgbbors  in  tbe  Far  East,  as  well  as 
tbe  people  in  America,  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
dedaree  tbat,  "abould  tbe  Communist  re- 
gime lend  Itself  to  the  aims  of  SofVlet  Btiasia's 
imperialism  and  attempt  to  engage  in  ag- 
greaaion  against  Chinas  neighbors,  we  and 
tbe  other  members  of  tbe  United  Nations 
would  be  conlronted  with  a  situation  viola- 
tive ot  tbe  principle  of  tbe  United  Nations 
Charter  and  threatening  International  peace 
and  security."  From  tbe  standpoint  ut 
stopping  Soviet  abeorption  of  Far  East 
oountrlee  this  stateoMnt  in  effect  says  noth- 
ing important.  We  sat  by  and  let  tbe  im- 
l,.iTffii««n  ai  Soviet  Rusaia  take  over  China. 
thereby  eatabllahiag  the  base  for  lU  in- 
filtrating oparaUon*  on  natghboring  coun- 
tries. The  policy  of  Soviet  Russia  U  not 
open  attack  but  revolt  from  within.  When 
Ooaamunist-fomented  trouble  starts  in  Ja- 
pan, will  we.  according  to  the  Secretary's 
statement,  attack  Ruasta? 

Then  to  tbe  pluus  hope  expressed  in  the 
paper  that,  without  actual  aid  from  tbe 
OMlad  MaMa.  of  course.  "CMam  wlU  ulit- 
aateiy  thner  off  the  yoke  at  eooimunism. ' 
la  hardly  worthy  of  a  Nation  which  poaee 
as  the  only  vigorous  champion  of  democracy 
in  tbe  world.  The  administration  in  Wash- 
ington knows  tbat  it  did  not  take  such  an 
attitude  toward  the  overthrow  of  commu- 
■iHi  In  Sarope.  It  also  knows  that  commu- 
BlflB  tlsaliiifs  first  all  tbe  means  of  revolt  tu 
a  Mrtlon  it  t*kes  over.  They  also  know  that 
while  tbe  Chlneee  people  have  great  realst- 
ance  powers  to  an  unweleooM  regime  that  it 
took  them  over  300  years  to  throw  off  the 
Manchu  yoke.  What  will  happen  If  com- 
munism rules  the  Far  Beat  for  200  years? 

The  real  queatlon  which  the  people  ex- 
pected the  white  paper  to  answer  was: 
What  has  permitted  communism  to  take 
over  China  and  what  shall  America  do  about 
It?  In  whauver  answer  tbe  paper  has  at- 
tempted for  this  queetlon.  lu  tfefana*  or  lU 
own  «n*»*«^—  and  the  atumptcd  aaaaHment 
of  the  Maae  on  a  man  and  a  Oovemment 
which  we  used  to  deploy  2.000.000  Japanee* 
troops  from  attack  on  our  armies  and  praised 
for  his  effective  and  patriotic  service  on  te- 
baU  at  dMaocracy  have  only  brought  out 
mora  daaily  America's  responsibility  for 
what  baa  hsppMiirt  In  China. 

Tbe  place  aiid  ttma  to  stop  trouble  is  at 
the  eource  and  In  tbe  very  beginning,  yet 
tbe  adaalniatration  took  Manchuria  with  Its 
eonoMilimtkm  ot  Japaneee  Industry  and  war 
BuppUe*  away  from  China  to  which  It  had 
been  promised  and  gave  It  to  Russia. 

In  1947  when  cwwimlMn  was  stUl  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  China  and  top  Amv> 
lean  mUltary  experts  were  saying  that  Chiang 
must  have  a  mobile  anny  to  reduce  the  coat 
ot  his  infantry  organlafttlon  and  transport. 


and  to  strike  quickly  and  often  at  the  centers 
of  Communist  trouble,  and  that  1,000  Amer- 
ican war  surplus  planes  without  tbe  use  of 
one  American  soldier  would  do  this,  our  Oov- 
cnuDcnt  Ignored  their  advice  and  did  noth- 
ing except  to  ull  Chiang  he  must  form  a 
coalition  government  with  the  Communists 
and  permit  them  to  keep  their  local  armies 
which,  with  good  sense  and  statesmanship. 
Chiang  turned  down. 

Wben  we  were  withholding  help  to  China 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  a  one-party 
system  there,  we  ignored  tbe  fact  that 
Chiang  was  insisting  that  the  minority  party 
be  repreeented  In  the  legislative  Yuan  even 
though  they  bad  not  elected  their  men  and 
that  our  Supreme  Court  in  a  two-party  coun- 
try at  that  time  had  only  one  Republican 
with  eight  DemocraU  on  It. 

While  China  waa  suffering  the  economic 
corruption  of  inflation,  the  admlnisuation 
by  the  price  fixed  for  sliver,  which  was  the 
standard  of  Chinese  currency,  was  draining 
off  China's  sliver  and  thus  remorlBg  the  one 
hope  of  maintaining  economic  stability  In 
China. 

The  Inportani  part  of  tbe  white  paper  is 
the  Wedemayer  report  and  what  the  admln- 
latratlon  did  with  it.  A  full  conaldwatkm  of 
this  Important  document  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  tbe  devious  defeneee  of  the  rest  of 
the  paper. 

Tbe  Wedemeyer  report  represenU  an  on- 
the-epot  survey  by  an  accredited  Govern- 
ment repreaenUtlve.  It  offered  a  deQniU 
program  wblcb  waa  ignored,  snppreeeed  and 
never  propoeed  to  the  Chlneee  Oovemment. 
Why?  Was  the  representative  f)oorly  choaen, 
or  was  he  sent  there  simply  to  confirm  a 
policy  already  determined  upon  and  to  find 
plausible  reasons  to  defend  such  a  policy? 

The  Wedemeyer  report  put  the  finger  on  the 
eource  '>f  the  trouble — Rtiaaia  in  Ifanchurla — 
and  offered  a  practical  propoaal  concerning 
K.  It  did  not  minlmiae  tbe  changes  which 
would  have  to  take  place  In  the  Chinese 
Oovemment  but  offered  a  plan  to  achieve 
them.  It  saw  clearly  the  type  of  aid  which 
would  be  both  inexpensive  and  Inunedlately 
effecUve  and  xuged  that  It  be  made  avail- 
able. However,  none  of  these  propoaala  were 
ever  formaUy  offered  to  the  Chlnaaa  Gkwam- 
ment.  Nothing  was  done  about  OtwmwiWlc 
domination  in  Manchuria;  no  definite  offer 
of  aid  in  return  for  changes  in  govern- 
ment were  ever  made  to  Oeneral  Chiang. 
I  was  In  China  following  the  survey  made 
by  Oeneral  Wedemeyer.  Both  the  Oeneral- 
laalmo  and  his  Premier — Cheng,  as  well  as 
nuBMrous  other  Chinese  in  plaoee  of  influ- 
ence, assured  me  of  their  wlllingnaas  to  ac- 
cept what  the  Wedemeyer  report  propoeed. 
The  muet  disappointing  phase  of  the  white 
paper  ilea  tn  the  total  abaenoa  at  a  eonatnic- 
tlve  pottey  ao  litimadlataly  naedia  fei  what 
has  come  to  be  a  really  International  emer- 
gency. The  best  It  can  offer  Is  to  write  off  an 
authenticated  propoeal  like  General  Wede- 
meyer's.  Ignore  such  experts  on  the  Far  Beat 
as  MacArthur,  Judd.  Rhee.  Qulrano  and  pro- 
pose a  leisurely  study  by  aoma  good  men  who 
have  not  been  tn  cloee  toueh  with  the  Far 
■ast  In  recent  years.  If  at  all. 

What  further  delay  will  coat  us  In  men. 
money,  prestige,  and  economic  disadvantage 
is  not  touched  on.  What  will  happen  to 
political  freedom  In  China  becauae  at  the 
do-nothing  policy  la  pamirt  over.  What  la 
happening  to  real  rellgloaa  freedom  once  en- 
joyed under  tbe  Chiang  regime  la  not  even 
coaeldered.  Oommunlatic  changes  already 
taking  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
eehoois  and  eollagee  in  China  are  not  men- 
tioned. The  «Mat  of  our  avowed  Intention 
to  do  nothing  for  the  only  foreaa  In  China 
««t»»*»»g  eoaamunlam.  to  dlacoarage  the  flght 
for  freedom  and  encourage  the  making  ot 
terms  with  the  Communlste.  Is  not  brought 
out.    Nor  is  ow  reeponslbillty  to  do  soma- 


thing  in  China  to  protect  the  other  friendly 
nations  in  the  Far  East  anywhere  to  the 
paper  acknowledged. 

The  white  paper  Is  a  blank  paper  or  a 
whitewaah  paper  insofar  ae  a  constructive 
and  effective  policy  U  concerned.  It  Is  an 
admiaalon  of  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  a 
State  Department  which  cannot  produce  a 
policy  after  4  years  of  dealing  with  the  Chi- 
nese situation.  It  Is  a  depressing  attempt 
at  political  whitewash  when  the  democratic 
structure  of  the  world  is  threatened  because 
statesmanlike  identity  with  what  is  right 
continues  to  yield  to  polltlctanllke  deference 
to  what  Is  expedient. 


My  Report  to  the  People 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  McSWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR«BEKTATI\TS 

Wednesday,  August  10. 1949 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RECOkD.  I  wljli  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  reporting  to  the  good  citizens  of  the 
Sixteenth  District  of  Ohio  an  account  of 
my  stewardship  as  th»ir  Representative 
in  this  honorable  body  for  this,  the  first 


nvTaooTTcnoif 
Friends,  the  first  session  of  the  Eif?hty- 
flrst  Congress  is  about  over.  I  feel  that 
you.  who  have  so  kindly  aent  me  down 
to  represent  you  in  WaaMnston.  hare  a 
right  to  know  not  only  how  I  have  voted 
but  also  what  my  feelings  have  been  in 
regard  to  each  piece  of  major  legislation 
that  has  either  passed  this  House  or  been 
defeated.  On  August  16.  I  sail  for  Eu- 
rope. While  there,  I  plan  to  make  my 
personal  observations  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Marshall  plan  on  the  partici- 
pating countries  This  tour  of  mine  will 
t>e  of  no  exi)ense  to  the  Oovemment.  as 
I  am  personally  paying  for  it.  Before  I 
sail,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  give 
you  a  resume  of  my  activities  during  this 
sessioa  of  Congress.  This  report  will 
be  necessarily  long  as  It  cover.,  numerous 
pieces  of  legislation,  all  of  which  may  not 
be  of  special  interest  to  you  but,  ina.^- 
much  as  I  am  your  Representative  in 
Congress.  I  feel  that  you  will  bear  with 
m*»  in  reading  this  report  carefully  and 
giving  me  the  l)eneflt  of  your  views  on  it. 

OrSMUtC   DAT 

On  January  3.  opening  day.  I  had  the 
pleawe  of  casting  my  first  vole  for  the 
election  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Ratbttrn  of  Texas  as 
Speaker  of  the  HoU5e.  l€r.  Ratbcxm  has 
served  the  SUte  of  T^xas  and  the  Nation 
for  over  33  years.  Ehiring  this  time,  he 
has  earned  and  kept  the  respect  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  regardless  of  party 
affiliation.  On  this  same  day.  I  voted  to 
liberalize  the  rtiles  imder  which  the  House 
oparauc  tagr  weaktnlac  tbe  power  of  the 
Rules  Oonmlttaa  to  the  eitcBl  that  a 
measiire  not  acted  upon  after  21  days  by 
that  commlttot  eoold  be  discharged  from 
that  committee  bgr  a  majortty  vote  of  the 
House  membership.    This  move  enables 
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controversial  legislation  to  b^  brought 
before  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it  will 
receive  open  and  adequate  debate  on  its 
own  individual  and  relative  merits. 

PRESmENT'S    PAT     INCXZ.^SZ 

On  January  5,  we  heard  our  President, 
Blr.  Truman,  deliver  his  inspiring  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  Union  to  a  joint 
session  of  both  Houses.  In  this  message. 
President  Truman  outlined  the  program 
which  he  expected  to  have  enacted  by  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  This  program  was 
based  on  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  the  great  victory  at  the  polls 
on  November  2.  1948.  One  of  the  first 
measures  that  we  were  called  upon  to 
approve  was  a  raise  of  the  President's 
salary  and  that  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Speaker.  I  voted  for  this  measure  be- 
cause as  a  history  teacher  and  as  an  Army 
officer  overseas,  I  knew  first-hand  how 
the  salaries  of  not  only  the  heads  of 
foreign  states  but  also  of  their  ambassa- 
dors far  exceeded  that  of  our  President, 
who  is  the  executive  of  the  greatest 
country  on  earth.  Heads  of  private  in- 
dustry receive  as  much  as  10  times  the 
salary  of  our  President.  Some  foreign 
ambassadors  not  only  were  given  a  house 
complete  with  servants  and  china  and 
silverware,  but  several  limousines  com- 
plete with  footmen,  while  our  ambassa- 
dors were  struggling  to  pay  the  rent  for 
their  quarters  abroad.  I  might  also  add 
that  it  was  a  Republican  Congress  that 
granted  the  President  his  present  salary 
back  in  1909  to  William  Howard  Taft. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  those  days  had 
a  purchasing  power  of  almost  six  times 
that  voted  the  President  this  year,  and 
we  must  remember  that  this  was  before 
the  advent  of  the  income  tax.  This 
measure  was  one  of  the  first  recom- 
mendations of  President  Truman's  Com- 
mission on  Reorganization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Departments,  headed  by  former 
President  Hert)ert  Hoover,  to  be  adopted. 

On  February  7,  I  voted  for  H.  R.  2361, 
the  reorganization  bill,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  all  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Commission.  Since  that 
date,  one  other  recommendation  has  been 
adopted:  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Subsequent  to  this. 
the  Presfdent  submitted  many  other 
commi.«sion  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  which  will  become  law  on  Au- 
gust 19. 

axcmoc&L  tuaoe  tszatixs 

On  February  •,  I  voted  to  renew  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  recalling 
that  former  President  William  McKinley, 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  and  out- 
standing tariff  experts,  in  his  last  speech 
before  he  was  assassinated,  advocated 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  tariff  policy  prevalent  at 
that  time  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted, 
waa  aasBXB  airs  raanoM  Tiam 

On  February  14. 1  brought  out  the  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  2402.  which 
would  extend  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration to  carry  on  its  activities  to  June 
30.  1949.  This  legislation  gives  the  War 
Assets  Administration  sufficient  time  to 
dispose  of  the  war  materials  still  on  hand. 
I  spoke  on  behalf  of  this  measure,  and. 


in  this  connection,  the  Rxcokd  will  show 
that  I  stated : 

War,  from  beginning  to  end,  la  waste,  a 
waste  of  human  life,  a  waste  of  the  materiel 
of  a  country,  and  a  waste  of  the  natural 
resources  of  a  coxintry.  To  me,  this  bUl  la 
merely  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  salvage  as  much  as  posaible 
and  to  get  It  back  from  war  purposes  into 
peace  purposes. 

On  this  same  day,  February  14,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  voting  for  governmental 
operation  of  the  Freedom  Train  up  to 
July  4,  1951.  In  this  conection,  the  Rxc- 
ORD  will  show  that  I  stated: 

I  feel  thU  train  Is.  In  reality,  almost  a 
mechanized  Paul  Revere,  canning  Into  every 
Middlesex  village,  and  farm,  the  things  we 
want  the  people  of  our  communities  to  see. 
I  have  been  a  history  teacher  much  of  my 
life,  and  I  always  hoped  that  every  gradu- 
ating class  from  the  high  schools  of  Amer- 
ica could  come  to  Washington  and  there 
see  the  great  fountainhead  of  our  democracy 
and  the  fountainheads  of  our  freedom. 

Now,  it  is  possible  for  those  same  high- 
school  students  to  see  these  precious  doc- 
uments at  their  local  railway  yards. 

TVA  STZAM  GENESATIKG  PLANT 

On  February  16.  I  voted  for  the  first 
deficiency  appropriations  bill,  which  in- 
cluded among  many  other  things  a  pro- 
vision for  the  construction  of  a  steam 
generating  plant  at  New  Johnsonville. 
Tenn.  The  private  power  interests 
fought  this  measure  but  I  believe  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  tremendous 
investment  such  as  TVA  should  be  pro- 
tected. The  generating  plant  will  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  power  unit  when  the  wa- 
ters in  the  dam  and  in  the  river  are  low. 
It  would  have  been  criminal  negligence 
not  to  have  protected  this  great  invest- 
ment that  is  TVA. 

On  February  17.  I  voted  to  extend  the 
President's  powers  to  reg\ilate  exports 
by  licensing  as  this  is  a  national  defense 
measure  that  was  originally  given  the 
President  in  1940  to  protect  our  stock 
pile  of  critical  materials  from  being  sold 
to  pctentlad  enemies  in  a  strife-torn 
world.  On  this  same  day,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  2851.  which  provides  for  the  relief 
of  Mr.  Carl  L.  Sexauer,  of  Canton.  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ssxauer  suffered  personal  injuries 
as  a  result  of  objects  thrown  from  the 
window  of  a  speeding  troop  train  while 
on  duty  as  a  railroad  switchman  at  the 
Canton  drop  forge  plant  at  the  west  end 
of  the  city  of  Canton.  The  bUl  provides 
for  the  pajrment  of  $5,000  to  Mr.  Sexauer. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has  turned 
in  a  favorable  report  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  ap- 
prove it  and  that  final  action  can  be 
taken  in  the  session  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary of  1950. 

MT  CONFI>rXMENT  AT  TH«  NAVAL  HOSFTIAL 

On  March  15.  I  was  stricken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  with  an  abdominal  at- 
tack and  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Medical  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md. 
The  doctors  there  were  very  efficient  and 
I  received  excellent  care.  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
an  operation.  Although  I  have  served 
in  combat  overseas  with  the  Army  in  both 
world  wars.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  the 


Navy  took  very  good  care  of  me.  I  might 
add  that  the  costs  of  my  medical  care 
were  paid  by  me  personally  and  were  of 
no  expense  to  the  Government.  During 
my  2  weeks  of  hospitalization,  two  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  were  acted 
upon. 

a.  anrr  contbols 

On  the  very  same  day  that  I  was  taken 
to  the  naval  hospital,  the  House  voted 
on  the  rent -control  extension  bill.  I 
wish  to  state  that  all  my  investments  are 
in  rental  properties.  I  have  tried  to  ac- 
quire houses  that  became  available  in 
my  own  city  of  Wooster  and  to  have  them 
converted  into  apartments.  Therefore, 
rent  controls  resulted  in  financial  losses 
for  me,  especially  in  those  apartments 
where  heat  and  hot  water  are  furnished. 
The  price  of  coal  during  and  since  the 
war  has  increased  and  in  some  cases 
doubled.  Despite  this  personal  loss.  I  am 
for  rent  controls  because  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  serious  that  could  happen 
to  a  man  of  moderate  means  with  a  fam- 
ily than  to  have  these  controls  suddenly 
lifted  especially  with  the  existing  and 
very  acute  housing  shortage.  I  did,  and 
still  do.  feel  that  where  services  are  fur- 
nished by  the  owner  and  where  taxes 
have  increased  considerably  that  proper 
adjustments  within  limits  should  be 
made  with  the  owner.  The  principle  of 
rent  control  is  fundamentally  wrong  but 
controls  were  needed  critically  as  a  war 
measure.  The  controls  were  extended 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gradual  and  or- 
derly decontrol  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  new  housing  construction. 
In  regard  to  adjustments,  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brown]  that  pro- 
vides for  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
reasonable  value  of  property  rented  as 
far  as  is  practicable. 

On  March  16,  I  was  pjaired  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  35  calling  for  a  special 
contribution  of  $16,000,000  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  for  approximately  500.000 
Arabs  and  7.000  Jewish  refugees  of  the 
Palestine  war. 

B.  ss'.'orrT-caoup  Aia  roacs 

On  March  22,  the  House  passed  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Act.  One  of  its  pro- 
visions called  for  a  70-group  air  force. 
I  was  paired  for  this  measure.  Even 
though  I  have  served  in  the  infantry  in 
two  world  wars,  I  realize  the  vital  and 
destructive  role  that  the  Air  Force  plays 
in  modem  warfare.  This  was  best  ex- 
emplified in  the  recent  war  in  the  gi- 
gantic struggle  to  resist  and  overcome 
the  Nazi  aggressor. 

C.  TrmiANS'   PENSIONS 

On  March  24,  the  House  voted  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
TxAGTJE],  to  recommit  H.  R.  2681.  which 
would  have  provided  S90  a  month  to 
every  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  at  the  age  of  65.  Still  confined 
to  my  bed  ai  the  naval  hospital.  I  re- 
gretted very  much  not  being  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  listen  to  and  take  part 
in  the  debate  on  this  issue.  As  a  combat 
veteran  of  both  World  Wars  and  as  a 
Legionnaire  ever  since  the  American  Le- 
gion was  first  formed  in  Paris,  I  am  vi- 
tally interested  in  all  legislation  that  is 
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beneficial  to  my  former  ettmnAn  I  be- 
lieve in  SD  adeqirtil*  pension  system  for 
tiMM  who  serred  our  country  in  ber 
giMtat  hour  of  need  and  to  the  heirs  of 
those  who  ba7e  paid  the  supreme  sac- 
rtflce. 

MT   -**»'—   f*OM  TBS    KAtAI.    ROOFTTAL 

On  March  28.  I  was  released  from  the 
naTml  hospital  and  Immediately  re- 
sumed my  seat  in  'he  House.  I  wish  to 
thank  all  of  you  good  people  sincerely 
lor  your  fine  expressions  during  my  111- 
aOB.  The  many  kindnesses  that  you 
showed  me  during  this  time  were  a  source 
of  Inspiration  and  made  me  feel  what  I 
already  knew:  that  the  Sixteenth 
District  of  Ohio  Is  representatlre  of  the 
flDOSt  people  In  America 

■nrrxxirm  0i«TtiCT  Ftooo-coimioL 

On  March  29.  the  House  considered 
the  civil  functions  of  the  Army  appropri- 
ations bin.  Included  in  this  measure  was 
the  amount  of  S2. 133.700  to  be  used  for 
the  ccmpleiicn  of  the  levee  system  at 
Mat^^Vr*.  Ohio,  and  the  construction  of 
pumpinc  stations  there  at  an  estimated 
east  of  $457.0CO  The  appropriation  for 
the  Muskingum  project  of  14  reservoirs, 
which  included  low  earth  levees  for  local 
flood  control  at  Zoar  and  Magnolia.  Ohio, 
was  SIJOO.OOO.  All  these  figures  were 
cut  26  percent  in  recognition  of  failing 
prices  and  lower  construction  costs.  I 
voted  for  this  measure  as  it  was  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  people  of  our 
district.  I  also  supported  on  that  day 
the  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill, 
thr  conference  report  on  the  rent-con- 
trol bill  and.  on  the  following  day.  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill. 
I  voted  for  the  amendment  to  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill 
that  called  frr  a  IS-percent  horizontal 
cut  In  the  appropriation,  resulting  in  a 
very  large  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

Od  March  31.  I  supported  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.  R  ::101.  which  author- 
IMS  the  Regiooal  Agrlcuitural  Credit  Cor- 
porations to  make  emergency  loans  to 
farmers. 

{SLMOUMMOAMHn   BTU. 

On  April  1.  the  House  considered  U  R. 
Sm.  introduced  by  Mr.  Aivsanxx.  on  the 
idlject  of  oleomargarine.  The  House 
adopted  the  Poage  bill  Instead,  which 
provides  that  all  colored  margarme  be 
ssrrad  ta  a  three-skied  shape  in  public 
eattnc  places  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  butter.  This  bill  also  repeals  the 
dlserlalnatory  taxes  an  olaomargarine 
and  proTldes  for  the  SMivament  of  col- 
ored oleomargarine  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  requires  the  posting  of  signs  in 
public  eatinc  ptoeea  where  oleomargarine 
is  sold.  In  this  connection  I  answered 
letlers  by  ttatmg  that  "I  believe  that  but- 
tet  should  be  able  to  hold  Its  own  in  an 
open  and  competitive  market  and  that 
the  consumer  should  be  the  Judge  as  to 
»l>a<bar  bt  is  willing  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  colorrd  olpomargarir.e  that  he 
pays  for  butter  or  whether  he  wants  to 
buy  oleomargarme  at  any  price." 

M T  WATtnUL  CAS  UU. 

On  April  4.  many  bUls  wmc%  paiard  oa 
the  Consent  Calendar.  Mmaam  those 
that  I  supported  and  which  were  adopted 
were  H.  R  2944.  which  provides  survivor- 


ship benefits  for  widows  or  widowers  of 
persons  retiring  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act:  H.  R.  W7.  which  extended  certain 
benefits  to  employees  of  the  civil  service, 
who  were  involuntarily  separated  from 
July  1.  1945.  to  July  1,  1947.  after  having 
served  25  years  but  prior  to  attaining 
the  age  of  55  years;  H.  R.  1823.  which 
establishes  a  Women's  Reserve  as  a 
branch  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve;  and 
H.  R.  3S30.  voted  on  by  roll  call,  amending 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  This  In  turn 
amends  the  ECA  Act  of  1048  in  order  to 
waive  its  provisions  and  authorize  the 
reappropriation  of  S54000.000. 

On  April  5.  I  supported  House  Joint 
Resolution  212.  which  aulhorlzes  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  to  provide  for 
meeting  emergen cy  needs  of  crippled 
children  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1949.  and 
H.  R.  3997.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill.  Both  of  these 
measures  parsed.  On  this  same  day.  I 
introduced  H.  R.  4028.  which  ^ould 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  by 
clarifying  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  the  distribution 
and  ccn.'-uming  end  of  natural  gas  after 
it  has  left  the  Interstate  pipe  lines.  This 
measure  has  received  the  support  of  the 
State  public  utilities  commission,  gas 
companies,  and  Batsral  gas  workers' 
unions  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  view  of  the 
number  of  days  of  work  lost  in  the  city 
of  Canton  alone  in  the  winter  of  1948. 

On  April  7.  I  supported  H.  R.  4016 
which  coatatead  the  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Departments  appropriations 
for  the  continued  operations  of  those  De- 


KiraorcAiv  cooraunon  jonrm  amATton 

On  April  11.  during  the  debate  on  the 
ECA  authorization  bill.  I  stated  on  the 
floor: 

May  I  My.  Mr.  Ctaalrman.  that  never,  tn 
my  bumble  opinion.  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind was  MO  much  given  to  so  many  by  ao 
few.  When  I  think  of  iaO.000.003  Amerl- 
eana  trying  to  bring  rehaUHlielkiii  and  help 
to  practically  the  rest  of  tbc  etnUaad  world, 
in  my  optolao.  it  is  one  c€  the  ttaaat  coo- 
cepts  of  true  chanty  I  know  of  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

On  April  12.  the  bill  was  passed.  On 
the  following  day.  I  supported  the  VA 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  and  the 
Military  Establishment  appropriation 
bill. 

On  April  14,  I  supported  the  inde- 
pendent of&ces  appropriation  bill. 

MT  STAW9  ON  TArT-H.lB-n.KT   LABOB  LAW  RBPEAL 

On  April  26.  the  House  began  debate  on 
the  proiioeed  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  clarify 
a  few  points  concerning  my  stand  on  this 
measure.  I  was  elected  on  a  platform 
that  called  for  tbe  OOMcht  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947.  My  ofBce 
received  several  hundred  questionnaires 
put  out  by  the  General  Bectrlc  Co  .  the 
TImken  Roller  Bearing  Co .  and  the 
Hoover  Co.  These  questionnaires  were 
not  an  original  expresslaa  of  the  views 
of  my  osnstltuent.t  I  always  have  and 
alwasrs  wfll  welcome  Individually  written 
letters  from  our  people  of  the  Sixteenth 
Ohio  Olattltt  ftvlBg  MS  their  own  hone.st 
views  on  twiwrtam  issues.  I  voted  for 
the  resolution  that  called  for  the  outright 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 


complete  reinstatement  of  the  Wagner 
Act  with  no  amendments  bt^caiL^e  I  felt 
that  only  in  thi.s  way  would  I  be  carry- 
ing out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  our  dislrift  as  expressed  at  the 
polls  on  November  2.  IMS.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  sat  in 
on  all  the  hearings  concerning  the  grant- 
ing of  a  rule  for  both  the  Lesinskl  and 
the  Wood  bills.  The  Wood  substitute 
not  only  was  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  re- 
named, but  it  never  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
t  Labor,  which  did  hold  extensive  hearings 
on  the  Lesinskl  bill.  The  chairman  of 
the  education  and  Labor  Committee 
requested  that  a  closed  rule  be  granted 
on  this  bill,  the  Lesinskl  bill.  I  opposed 
this,  in  line  with  my  policy  of  providing 
open  rtiles  on  controversial  legulaiion 
in  order  that  it  receive  adequate  and 
open  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
On  May  3.  I  voted  against  the  adoption 
of  the  Wood  substituLe  for  the  reasons 
given,  and  on  the  following  day.  I  voted 
for  the  recommittal  of  this  bill.  The 
motion  was  carried  and  the  Wood  bill 
was  sent  bactc  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

In  the  meanwhile.  I  introduced  H.  R. 
4419  on  April  27  for  the  relief  of  the 
George  H.  Whike  Construction  Co..  of 
Canton.  Ohio,  due  to  losses  sustained  on 
the  Jackson  Park  hoascs  houstng  project 
as  a  result  of  Executive  Order  9301. 
which  changed  the  workweek  from  46 
hours  to  48  hours.  The  amount  of  loss 
was  $14,483.45 

On  May  4.  after  the  Wood  labor  bill 
was  recommitted.  I  defended  our  Presi- 
dent in  reply  to  the  article  written  by 
Columnist  David  Lawrence,  asking 
whether  the  Pre.sldent  should  be  im- 
peached for  withholding  patronage  from 
southern  Members  of  Congress,  who  did 
not  support  the  President  In  the  last  elec- 
tion. I  also  spoke  in  tribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Free  Sute  of  Israel. 
■ooeova  cKHsiTB 

On  May  9.  I  supported  H.  R.  2203. 
which  calls  for  a  decennial  census  of 
housing  for  the  year  ItSO  and  further 
provides  for  separate  housing  statistics 
with  respect  to  World  War  II  veterans. 
In  this  connection,  when  the  public-hous- 
ing bill  was  considered  later  on  in  June, 
I  was  unsuccessful  in  introducing  an 
amendment  which  would  have  compelled 
the  use  of  these  figures  by  local  hou.sing 
authertUea  in  detemuning  actual  hous- 
ing naads  before  new  constrvctlon  could 
be  built.  On  this  same  day.  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Stxphkn  M.  Yotmc.  of  Cleveland,  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  H.  R.  4392.  the 
Swiss  War  Claims  bill,  which  would  have 
authorised  payment  of  damages  with  sn 
intsfast  rate  of  only  1  percent  rather 
than  ttie  5  percent  asked  by  the  Swiss. 
I  supported  this  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  the  Swiss  have 
greatly  in  both  world  wars  and 
though  American  .tviators  did  do  some 
'*T>r*lgT  to  Bwlss  property  unint 
ally.  H  was  my  opinion  that  the 
they  were  ss siring  was  exorbitant  and 
the  interest  rate  UBtoMTd  9t  tat 
natloaal  adjust  menta. 
was  defeated;  however,  the  interest  rate 
reduced  from  6  to  2  percent.    Also 
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on  this  day.  I  supported  H  R  3005.  a  bill 
that  increases  the  per  diem  ailowance 
for  travel  from  $6  to  S9  and  Increases  the 
payment  for  use  of  private  cars  on  Gov- 
ernment business  from  5  to  7  cents  a 
mile.  This  alleviates  a  pres.":ing  condi- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  required  to  drive  their 
own  cars  on  Government  basiness  at 
greatly  insufSaent  rates. 

CBAIN-STOBACK  rACnjTIBS 

On  May  11.  the  House  began  its  dis- 
on  H.  R.  2682.  which  would 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act.  This  act.  among 
other  things,  provides  for  the  storage  of 
surplus  agricultural  products  under  the 
Government  price-support  program. 
The  President  made  the  acquisition  of 
additional  storage  facilities  a  major 
Lssue  In  the  last  campaign.  However,  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  Government 
should  not  go  into  competition  with  pri- 
vate warehouses  that  are  e<Biqpped  aivd 
have  facilities  available  for  the  storage  of 
this  grain.  In  this  connection.  I  sup- 
ported the  Sutton  amendment  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleaRue  the 
gentleman  from  Cleveland  [Mr.  YouhcI, 
which  would  prevent  the  construction  of 
warehouses  in  those  areas  already  ade- 
quately served  by  private  warehouses. 
The  bill  was  passed  without  these 
amendments  on  May  11. 

On  May  12.  I  addressed  the  Hoase  on 
the  merits  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  stating 
In  part: 

All  of  us  as  dtlaens  should  be  grateful  for 
the  One.  unselfish  and  inspiring  serrlce 
which  these  oOcers  of  tbe  CAP  are  giving 
for  America. 

On  this  same  day,  I  supported  H.  R. 
3559.  which  strengthens  and  improves 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  Department  of  State  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  commission 
headed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

On  May  18.  I  was  pleased  to  vote  for 
H.  R  2737,  which  establishes  the  Medal 
for  Humane  Action  for  award  to  the  gal- 
lant young  men  who  participated  In  the 
Berlin  Air  Lift.  On  this  ."same  day.  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  4715.  which  authorises  the 
tran.sfer  of  the  Don  Mellett  Home.stead. 
Sherrlck  Court,  and  Jackson  Park  Homes 
housing  projects  In  the  city  of  Canton 
to  the  Canton  metropolitan  hou.<:ing  au- 
thority for  use  In  low -rent  housing. 

On  May  17.  I  supported  H.  R.  195. 
which  requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  the  States  in  the  collection  of 
sales  and  use  taxes.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  prevent  avoidance  of  State  sales  and 
use  taxes  on  cigarette  through  their 
shipment  direcUy  to  cunamw-rs  In  taxing 
States  from  sources  outside  their  bor- 
ders. 

On  May  19. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
ing out  the  rule  on  H.  R.  4591.  which 
dealt  with  pay.  allowances,  and  physical 
dtaabllity  retirement  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces.     I  stated  that — 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  realise  that  there 
wUl  be  many  laen  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  this  service  and  are  undopald.  and 
at  all  tlBMs  subject  to  the  liire  of  going  out 
into  prtvat*  indaatry  and  there  giving  their 
talents  at  a  Bsuch  higher  caegqpiBaatlon. 
Many  of  us  know  what  has  been  done  by  Uw 
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Army  engineers,  for  example.  Men  who.  Ilk* 
Ooethals.  could  build  the  Panama  Canal,  as 
you  Imow.  would  be  at  a  great  premium  in 
private  industry;  yet  these  wme  men  because 
of  their  rts>1iaa  to  duty  and  country  have 
elected  to  iwnatn  In  the  armed  forces. 

was   rec(»nmltted   for 


This    pay   bill 
further  study. 


IM  TRZ  tUXlKBMlH 


On  May  23.  I  supported  H.  R  3662. 
which  authorizes  an  orderly  program 
for  site  acquisition  and  advance  plan- 
ning for  Federal  building  projects  con- 
sidered necessary  and  desirable.  Actual 
construction  would  be  delayed  untU  a 
more  propitious  time.  A  provision  was 
included  for  a  3-year  program  of  major 
repair  and  renovation  of  ftderal  build- 
ings. Post  office  buildings  scheduled  for 
the  Sixteenth  IX<;trict  of  Ohio  Include: 
the  extension  and  remodeling  of  the 
post  oOces  at  MasslUon  and  Biillersburg. 
I:  also  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
sites  and  buildings  for  new  post  oflBces 
at  Brewster.  Canal  Fulton.  East  Canton. 
Hariville.  Navarre,  and  Rittman.  It  Ls 
my  hope  that  the  actual  construction  of 
these  buildings  will  get  under  way  soon 
although  it  is  planned  to  start  these  in 
case  there  should  be  a  critical  decrease 
in  employment. 
On  May  26.  I  supported  H.  R.  4830.  the 
ECA  appropriation  bill  extending  this 
program  for  an  additional  13  <  2  months. 
I  did  this  knowing  that  many  of  the 
central  European  countries  would  have 
voted  Communist  in  their  general  elec- 
tions had  It  not  been  for  the  aid  rendered 
on  this  program.  I  call  to  your  attention 
the  gallant  struggle  of  the  people  of  Italy 
in  the  general  elections  of  April  12,  1946. 
and  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  appropriated  under  this  bill  would 
equal  the  cost  of  only  27  days  of  war. 
WAS  coirnucT  Bimxjaarrs  act 


On  May  31.  the  House  considered  and 
passed  H.  R.  834.  which  amends  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1944  to  compen- 
sate persons  contracting  to  deliver  stra- 
tegic minerals  or  metals  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  recover  reasonable  costs.  Several 
persons  in  our  district  suffered  large 
losses  and  would  be  compensated  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  voted  In  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  this  bill.  I  am  attempting 
to  get  support  among  the  Members  in 
order  to  override  the  veto  as  I  feel  that 
the  President  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  measure. 

TITXBAN    PKNSlOlta 

On  June  1.  I  voted  for  H.  R  4617.  In- 
troduced tav  Mr.  RAifKUi  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Coauntktee.  This  saeasure  liberal - 
iaes  the  requirement  for  payment  of  pen- 
sion in  certain  cases  to  veterans,  their 
widows  and  cliildren.  This  bill  merely 
legalises  existing  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regulations  and  does  not  call  for 
additional  funds. 


On  June  2. 1  voted  for  H.  R.  4567.  which 
amends  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948.  This  bill  changes  the  cut-off  date 
of  prospective  immigrants  from  Decem- 
ber 22,  1945,  to  January  1.  1940;  elim- 
inates certain  percentage  preferences: 
authoriaeaiBBuance  of  339.000  visas  to  dis- 
placed persons  through  July  1.  1951,  and 


authorises  advances,  not  to  caeeed  $5.- 

000.000,  by  the  RFC  to  the  DP  Oonunls- 
sion.  I  wish  to  state  that  as  chief  wel- 
fare oOcer  for  the  AMO  in  Italy  during 
the  recent  war  and  later  as  foreign  rep- 
resentative of  .\mencan  Relief  for  Italy. 
I  had  a  first-hand  opportunity  to  witness 
and  study  the  phght  of  the  thousands  of 
persecuted  persons  then  in  the  DP  camps 
In  Italy  and  also  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. This  bill,  as  passed,  received  my 
wholehearted  st^port.  On  June  7. 1  sup- 
ported H  R.  2716.  which  provides  for  the 
tmused  balance  of  funds  on  a  matching 
basLs  to  the  International  CSiildren's 
Emergency  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
This  permits  the  shipment  of  milk  f<» 
these  children  among  other  services. 

On  June  8.  H.  R  4754  was  passed  re- 
ceiving my  support.  This  bill  simplifies 
the  procurement,  utilisation  and  di.<iposal 
of  Government  proptfty,  in  order  to  re- 
organize certain  Government  agencies 
and  establishes  a  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration responsible  to  the  President. 

IcmCABT    PAT    BABB 

On  June  15,  the  House  passed  H.  R. 
5007.  the  uniformed  services  pay  raise. 
This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  a  follow-up  and 
revision  of  H.  R  4591.  tbe  original  pay 
bill  that  was  recommitted  on  May  24. 
The  committee  <^ruck  out  those 
that  were  objectionable  in  the 
pay  bill  and  Included  provisions  that 
would  raise  the  salary  of  the  lower  «i- 
llsted  grades.  It  also  cut  down  the  per- 
centage Increase  for  the  higher  ranking 
officers. 

rxTBUc  Botrsurc  and  slum  cLxaaANCs 

On  Jime  29.  the  House  passed  H.  R 
4000.  the  Public  Housing  bill.  This  meas- 
ure was  one  of  the  major  issues  in  the 
1948  Presidential  campaign.  The  Senate 
passed  a  similar  measure  by  an  over- 
whelming nonpartisan  vote.  As  I  stated 
previously  In  this  report  to  you.  I  tried 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  title  II  of 
the  Housing  bill,  which  would  have  re- 
quired local  housing  authorities  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  pas.slble  the  figures 
ccmtalaed  In  the  1950  population  census 
relative  to  housing  in  order  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  the  expenditure  of  ad- 
ditional lunds  to  determine  local  hou.sing 
needs.  I  have  always  advocated  and  in 
my  letters  to  you  stated  that  I  believe 
In  the  principle  of  reallocation  of  already 
appropriated  Federal  funds,  where  a  sur- 
plus in  one  department  of  Government 
should  be  used  to  make  up  a  deficit  in 
another.  This  principle  also  appUes  to 
information  acquired  by  one  department 
being  used  by  another.  In  my  letters  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  Federal  housing, 
I  stated  that  practically  all  the  units 
built  since  the  war  have  been  for  sale 
and  not  for  rent;  that  there  is  always  a 
large  number  of  persons  Ir.  the  country 
who  would  rather  rent  than  own  their 
own  homes;  and  that  private  industry 
has  not  met  the  acute  housing  need  of 
the  low -income  groups  and  that  the 
need  for  slum  clearance  has  long  been 
recogniaed  by  responsible  officials  and 
Individuals  tiiroughout  the  country.  In 
regard  to  housing  for  low -income  groups. 
I  introduced  H.  R  4715  on  Bfay  16.  au- 
thorizing   the   transfer   of   the   Mellett 
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Home-nteads.  Sherrlck  Court,  and  Jack- 
flOo  Park  homes  from  the  Housing  and 
Rofn«  Finance  Agency  to  the  Metropoli- 
Un  Housing  Authority  In  the  city  of 
Canton.  It  Is  my  underafcaadlng  that 
the  present  occupants  of  some  o(  these 
units  are  now  In  a  higher  income  group 
and  can  afford  their  own  housing.  It 
was  my  purpose  to  keep  these  projects 
In  the  hands  of  local  housing  authorities 
for  lofv-tnoome  groups  and  prevent  the 
dteposltton  of  these  projects  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Lanham  Act,  under 
\fchich  authority  these  projects  were 
built.  My  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  this  transfer  can  be  ac- 
complLshed  In  the  next  se.vilon  of  Con- 
gress which  convenes  In  January. 

On  June  30.  I  had  the  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  call 
up  for  consideration  H.  R  2619.  which 
extends  the  benefits  of  the  annual  and 
sick  leave  law<i  to  part-time  employees 
of  the  Federal  Ckjvemment.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 
ThoM  tMMau  have  ftlwsya  accrued  to  tht 
other  •mployM*  of  our  Ooir«mnMDt.  Thia 
bill  merelr  doM  Ju«tie«  to  many  of  tb« 
wbo^I  mlgiit  Mj.  work  at  ttM  dla- 
hours  of  tlM  day  wtMn  It  up- 
ragular  profraata.  I  aaa  char- 
eoming  from  our  oAoaa  wb«n  I  go  to 
work  In  tha  morning.  raaUatag  that  they  have 
been  there  8  or  4  boura  doing  their  taaka.  We 
are  merely  providing  thU  extra  aectirtty  for 
Item. 

This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  same 
day. 

-poTNT  raxrufo  STancM 


On  July  7.  the  House  passed  8.  1008 
which  defines  the  application  of  th« 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  to  the  basing- 
point  pricing  systems  used  by  the  steel 
and  cement  Industries.  The  Kefauver 
amendment  to  this  bill  In  the  Senate  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  This  amendment 
bars  absorption  of  freight  charges  to 
meet  a  competitor's  price  where  It  might 
tubsUntlaJly  lessen  competition.  This 
amendment  was  a  modified  version  of 
the  original  Kefauver  amendment.  I 
might  add  that  this  legislation  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  technical  and  compli- 
cated pieces  of  legislation  that  was  con- 
sidered during  this  session.  Many  Mem- 
bers were  frank  to  say  that  they  did  not 
fully  imdorstand  the  Implications  and 
purpose  of  this  bill  and  especially  the 
basing- point  pricing  system  adopted  by 
the  steel  and  cement  industries  after 
they  had  discarded  the  Pittsburgh- plus 
formula.  I  voted  to  recommit  this  meas- 
ure with  the  hope  that  the  committee 
would  give  it  further  study  and  clari- 
fication, and  allow  small  business  to 
be  heard  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  BiLsines.s.  When  this  move  failed. 
I  then  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  hope  that  during  the  period  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill  to  July  1.  1950. 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
further  study  the  pricing  systems  and 
detennlne  what  permanent  legislation 
It  will  adopt  in  view  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  which  outlawed 


this  price  system  as  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

OKPAaTMKMTAl.   PAT    EAISB 

On  July  8.  I  supported  H.  R.  1889. 
which  increases  the  rate  of  pay  for  the 
heads  and  assisUnt  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  Independent  agen- 
cies in  line  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  as  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  for  the  President  to 
secure  or  retain  men  of  ability  to  head 
the  various  departments  of  government 
due  to  the  insufflcient  pay  that  they  now 
receive. 

gtnuL  TCLcraoMKa 

On  July  12.  the  House  began  consider- 
ation of  H.  R.  2960.  the  riiral  telephone 
bill.  On  July  13.  the  bill  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  282  to  109  At  this  point.  I 
wish  to  sUte  that  I  voted  against  this 
measure.  The  Ricoao  for  that  day  will 
show  that  I  attempted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  but  was  unable  to  do  so 
because  I  was  unavoidably  detained  In  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
However.  I  supported  the  Allen  and 
Brown  amendments.  In  this  connection. 
I  stated  on  the  floor: 

Mr  Chairman.  •  •  •  I  do  not  want  It 
to  appear  that  I  am  obstructing  leglalatlon 
and  I  do  not  wlah  it  to  appear  th*t  I  am 
going  along  with  the  oppoaition.  but  I  do 
reserve  the  right  to  defend  my  own  concept 
of  what  I  think  U  Jual  and  equiuble  I 
cannot  »ote  to  malte  thla  money  available 
at  2  percent  for  eetabllahment  of  telephones 
In  rural  aectiona  when  those  tame  farmera. 
who  ntlf  bt  get  the  ulephones.  havs  to  psjr 
4  percent  for  the  money  that  they  twrrow 
from  the  Oovemment  for  the  purchase  or 
ImproveiBMit  of  their  farm  properties.  I 
eaaBo4  «ots  to  lend  money  to  private  cor- 
porations or  other  groups  at  3  percent  while 
my  comradea  are  paying  4  percent  on  their 
home<i  through  the  federal  Housing  Ad- 
mlnUtrallon.  I  am  opposed  definitely  to 
our  Oovernxnent  lending  money  to  any  in- 
dividual cltlaen.  to  any  group  of  dttaens. 
or  to  any  corporation  or  partnership  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  highest  rate  which  our 
Oovemment  haa  to  pay  for  this  money  •  •  • 
With  the  loss  of  tiwse  two  amendments.  I 
am  constrained  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
ZMinAit  Bsuzy 

On  July  14.  the  House  passed  H.  R. 
5208.  which  provides  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes  of 
Indians  and  the  better  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Reservations.  The  plight  of  these  In- 
dians prompted  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Julius  Krug.  to  issue  a  special  re- 
port which  portrayed  graphically  the 
lack  of  medical  and  educational  care  of 
these  Indians.  This  report  caused  Blr. 
Truman  to  ask  the  Congress  on  two  sep- 
arate occasions  to  pass  boieflclal  legis- 
lation. My  office  has  rtctfred  many  let- 
ters from  members  of  the  True  Big  White 
Mothers  Club,  the  Sorosls  Club,  and  the 
Woman's  Club,  all  of  Canton.  Ohio,  re- 
questing that  I  give  my  support  to  this 
legislation.  On  this  same  day,  I  sup- 
ported H.  R.  5178.  which  protects  con- 
sumers and  others  against  misbranding, 
false  advertising,  and  false  Invoicing  of 
fur  products  and  furs. 

UMirm  NATIOMS 

On  July  15  I  supported  H  R  4708. 
which  amends  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945.    The  general  pur- 


pose of  this  b'll  is  to  improve  United 
States  participation  In  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  by  strengthening  rep- 
resentation at  the  top  level;  by  affirming 
and  clarifying  the  legal  basis  for  the 
armed  services  to  furnish  noncombatant 
asslsUnce  to  the  United  Nations  and  by 
making  secondary  changes  in  detail  in 
the  basic  statute  under  which  the  United 
States  participates  in  the  United  Na- 
tions activities. 

rOSTAL  LXCISLATlOIf 

On  July  21  the  discharge  petition  No  8 
to  discharge  H.  R.  4495  from  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  re- 
ceived the  required  number  of  218  .signa- 
tures. I  did  not  sign  this  petition,  as  I 
had  requested  time  t)efore  the  Post  Office 
Committee  In  order  to  testify  in  behalf 
of  this  much-needed  measure.  My  testi- 
mony was  given  on  Friday.  July  22.  My 
statement  was  reproduced  In  the  local 
Ohio  papers.  I  felt  that  It  would  have 
been  a  discourtesy  to  sign  the  petition 
after  I  had  already  requested  and  been 
granted  time  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
measure  before  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee. 

POLL  TAZSa 

On  July  21  I  voted  for  the  repeal  of 
poll  taxes  still  existing  In  seven  of  our 
Southern  States,  with  the  firm  belief  in 
the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
believed  in  granting  suffrage  to  all  who 
would  otherwise  qualify  without  restric- 
tive legislation. 

scNoot  asusr 

On  July  27  I  had  the  pleasure,  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  of  re- 
porting out  a  rule  on  the  floor  for  the 
adoption  of  H.  R.  3829,  which  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  local 
school  agencies  in  furnishing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  on  Fed- 
eral reservations  or  in  areas  overbur- 
dened by  migration  of  defense-plant 
workers.  A  good  example  of  this  over- 
burdening of  the  local  school  system  Is  In 
the  city  of  Dayton,  with  the  huge  air 
terminal  at  Wright  Field  nearby. 

On  Monday.  August  1.  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  granting  of  a 
rule  to  several  bills  dealing  with  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  stated  to  my  fellow  members 
that— 

I  do  not  want  to  obstruct  leglalatlon  (or 
irrigation  and  reclamation  of  western  lands, 
bat  I  do  feel  it  is  unwise  to  spend  public 
money  at  this  end  to  bring  Into  cultivation 
by  Irrigation  four  or  five  million  additional 
acres  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  spend  vast 
sums  o*  moiMy  to  support  crops  now  being 
r&lsed  on  lands  presently  being  farmed.  When 
European  purchasing  power  la  restored  and 
our  food  can  lie  bought  by  those  abroad,  then, 
to  my  mind,  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  plan 
for  these  projecu.  which  will  add  productive 
acre*  to  our  country. 

tmincATTOK  or  ths  szavicis 

On  Tuesday,  August  2,  1949. 1  voted  for 
the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5632. 
which  provides  for  the  reorganization  of 
fiscal  management  In  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  In  order  to  promote 
economy  and  efficiency.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  measure  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  nonpartisan  vote  of  356  to 
T.    This  bill  will  save  $1,000,000,000  the 
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first  year  of  operation  and  an  additional 
$1,500.000  000  in  the  succeeding  18 
months. 

That  same  day  the  House  paid  tribute 
to  former  President  Hert)ert  Hoover  on 
attaining  the  age  of  75  years.  In  this 
connection  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that — 

I  waaaid  like  to  aay  that  Mrs.  Hoover  was  a 
oattve  of  my  heme  town  of  Wooster.  Ohio. 
Mas  came  to  us  frequently  and  gave  ua  in- 
spirational help  In  the  past.  She  was  Inter- 
Mted  in  our  eoOsfe  and  oar  city.  In  Preal- 
dant  and  Mrs.  Hoover  we  had  a  personal 
lata  ret  and  knew  tbem  not  •■  public  offi- 
cials only,  but  we  knew  them  as  genial,  kind- 
ly friends.  I  would  like,  therefore,  just  to 
add  my  bumble  tribute. 

On  this  same  day.  I  presided  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoa«se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
con.«lderation  of  H.  R.  29.  which  provides 
for  parity  price  on  tung  nuts  and  honey. 
The  main  source  of  our  supply  of  tung 
oil  before  the  war  was  from  China.  This 
mw  practically  cut  off  during  the  war. 
Since  then,  we  have  developed  tung  or- 
chards In  our  Southwest  which  produced 
almost  17.000  000  pounds  in  1948.  Tung 
oil  Is  a  critical  ingredient  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint  and  electrical  insula- 
tion. I  supported  this  measure. 
nrrcaAjrr  Laonuinow 

Also,  on  August .  3.  I  voted  for  the 
omnibus  veterans'  bill.  H.  R.  5598.  which 
increa.ses  compensation  for  World  War  I 
presumptive  service- connected  cases: 
provides  for  mtnttnimi  ratings  for  service- 
connected  arrested  tuberculosis:  In- 
ereases  certain  disability  and  death  com- 
pen<;atlon  rates;  liberalizes  the  require- 
ments for  dependency  allowances  and  re- 
deflnes  the  term  'line  of  duty"  and  "will- 
ful conduct."  This  bill  corrects  quite  a 
few  inequalities  that  now  exist  in  present 
legislation,  and  should  be  of  great  beneflt 
to  the  veteran  and  his  family. 

On  August  3.  I  supported  H.  R.  1161 
which  pro%1des  for  the  conversion,  merg- 
er, or  consolidation  of  National  banks 
into  State  bank^.  Also  on  this  day.  I 
voted  for  H.  K.  5738,  which  amends  the 
Agricultural  Adju-^^tment  Act  of  1938  rel- 
ative to  cotton-acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas. 

NATCaAL  GAS   ACT 

On  August  5  I  voted  for  H.  R.  1748. 
which  amends  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  in  the  pro- 
duction and  gathering  fields  of  natural 
gas.  You  will  recall  that  on  April  5, 
1940.  I  mtroduced  H.  R.  4028.  which 
would  also  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938  in  order  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  re- 
gard to  the  consumption  and  distribu- 
tion of  natural  gas  after  it  had  left  in- 
terstate pipe  lines.  This  measure  re- 
ceived the  support  of  Governor  Lausche 
and  members  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  Ohio,  the  natural  gas  com- 
panies, and  the  natural  gas  workers' 
unions  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Realizing  the  similarity  between  the 
Harris  bill  and  my  bill,  and  in  view  of 
the  many  discussions  that  I  have  had 
with  the  supporters  of  the  Harris  bUl,  I 
voted  for  the  measure.  The  opponents 
of   this  measure  failed  to  conclusively 


show  that  the  Harris  bill  woald  Increase 
the  price  of  natural  gas  to  the  consumer 
as  they  contended.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  itself,  when  the  Rizley  tnll 
was  introduced  In  the  Eiphtleth  Con- 
ere^,  tesUfled  on  the  bill.  The  FPC 
stated  that  the  act  of  1938  needed  clarlfl- 
cafion  in  order  to  remove  the  cloud  of 
doubt  now  existing  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  FPC  in  relation  to  the  public 
utilities  commissions  at  the  various 
States. 

MINIMtnC-WACK    LMUSLATTOTt 

On  Monday.  August  8.  the  House  be- 
gan con.<::deratlon  of  minimum-wage  leg- 
islation. The  debate  lasted  for  3  days 
on  this  measure.  The  original  admin- 
L^ration  bill  was  H.  R.  3190.  The  admin- 
Lnration  decided  to  compromise  a  little 
and  offered  H.  R.  5856,  a  committee- 
modified  version  of  H.  R.  3190  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  !Mr.  Luc.^sl  offered 
amendments,  the  principal  one  being  a 
flexible  minimum  wage  based  on  the  con- 
sumer Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  I  am  opposed  to  a  flex- 
ible wage,  as  neither  the  employer  nor 
the  employee  would  know  what  arages  he 
was  to  pay  or  to  receive  from  month  to 
month,  resulting  in  endless  confusion. 

The  Lucas  amendments  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  flexible  wage  were  adopted 
on  August  10.  The  bill  as  passed  ratses 
the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  per  hour 
to  those  employees  covered. 
■BoacAjnaATiojf 

On  August  11.  I  voted  against  Hotiae 
Resolution  301.  which  would  veto  the 
Presidents  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3. 
transferring  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  from  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  Hoover  Commission,  which  have  re- 
ceived Nation-wide  approval.  If  the 
economy  proponents  are  sincere,  they 
will  give  their  wholehearted  approval  and 
support  to  the  Presidents  reorganization 
plans. 

LOBSTIirC 

On  August  12. 1  voted  for  House  Reso- 
lution 298.  which  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities. In  this  connection,  the  Record 
will  show  that  I  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment that  would  publi";h  a  dai^  re- 
port of  all  invitations  on  bids  by  ail  the 
departments  of  Government  and  the 
daily  publication  of  awards  on  all  bids. 
The  small-business  men  in  general  would 
support  this  program  by  sut)scription  to 
the  publication,  thereby  eliminating  the 
basic  conditions  that  create  "5  percent- 
ers." I  Intend  to  introduce  a  bill  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress  that  would  cre- 
ate such  an  agency.  On  this  same  day, 
I  took  the  floor  in  order  to  protest  the 
fact  that  a  great  State  a.s  Ohio  is  only 
allotted  the  sum  of  $950,000  of  the  total 
of  $85,000,000  set  aside  for  production 
and  subsistence  loans  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  connection  the  Record  will  show 
that  I  stated: 

I  in  no  way  want  to  be  too  critical  of  the 
people  who  must  make  the  allocations  of 
public  funds,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  wrong 
to  predicate  future  allocations  entirely  upon 


past  consumption,  because,  aa  I  said  before, 
n  penaheaa  the  careful  atteatolrtiwtcr  and 
sneoarag—  unwise  and  i  iliewpiiil  «■•  of 

Government  funds. 

TByOLAL  AID  TO  OUCATIOH 

Although  the  Senate  passed  a  $300.- 
000,000  Federal  aid  to  education  bUl  dur- 
ing this  session,  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  not  reported 
out  any  measure  on  aid  to  education  In 
the  light  of  the  recent  and  unfortunate 
controversy  over  aid  for  parochkU 
schools.  On  the  question  of  aid  to  pa- 
rochial schools.  I  would  like  to  repro- 
duce in  this  report  the  letter  that  I  have 
been  sendinar  out  to  the  per«on8  wbo 
have  written  to  me  In  support  of  paro- 
chial aid.    The  letter  follows: 

I  can  reMllly  aympaUxlae  with  perochlaJ- 
school  oOcials,  who  feal  that  paroehlal-eetoool 
children  are  Justly  entitled  to  funds  on  an 
sqtMl  basts  with  pubilc-schod  cbUdrsn. 
Tike  Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon  case  haa 
held  tiiat  the  education  of  a  child  is  a  p«r- 
ental  and  not  a  State  right.  In  other  words. 
parenU  liave  the  right  under  tb*  Coastltu- 
ttoa  o<  defrmlnlng  the  type  at  aebool  their 
chUdren  wUl  attend,  ■fowever,  ttae  acaU  < 
have  the  right  of  deUrmlnlng  the 
of  edticatloo  in  schools  supportad  by  puUle 
funds. 

Although  Z  realise  that  parents  of  paro- 
chial-school children  are  taspayar*.  I  know 
tliat  you  will  agrea  with  me  in  that  tbssi 
parenu  have  tha  frasdam  ot  clwise  baiwaau 
sending  their  children  to  a  poMis  or  a  pa- 
rochial school.  Z  wish  to  point  out  slse  ttag 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
schools  would  loaa  their  identity,  as 
should  they  receive  putillc  funds  since  pubUe- 
■chool  officials  arc  entrusted  with  Um  task 
of  establishing  educational  lUndards  which 
may  run  counter  to  the  taachmg  of  the  par- 
tlcvilar  church  sponsoring  jr— ~TM-ii  tnh^MTla. 
This  would  result  In  rlartiaa  ot  Idaoioffy.  X 
Onnly  beUeve  that  a  great  dangar  would  be 
encountered  by  parochial  achoola  thoukl  thay 
receive  public  funds  and  thereby  come  under 
the  control  of  State  boards  of  education. 

Z  will  support  leglalatioo  that  will  provide 
public  transportation  for  pamrhlal  srhool 
chUdren,  free  medical  and  dental  aarvlces  and 
school  lunches,  as  these  are  prograoa  for 
children's  welfare  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  educational  standards  and  curricula. 

On  Friday,  August  12.  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee    on    Lobbying    Activities.    I 

stated : 

Ur.  Speaker,  at  present  the  Senate  U  en- 
gaged in  Investlgatlzig  tbe  activities  of  cer- 
tain self -styled  management  counselors,  or 
who  are  more  popularly  known  as  5  per- 
centvs.  It  is  my  belief  ttiat  such 
are  a  result  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
trallzed  dissemination  of  '"^"leielhs 
and  awards  by  the  various  governmental 
agencies.  Oovemment  procnrcment  is  vast, 
and  many  small -businesa  men  who  cannot 
afford  to  avaU  themaelvas  of  tha  services  of 
high-priced  ivpresentatives  In  Washingtcm 
have  no  way  of  knowing  tha  status  of  any 
particular  bid  that  they  may  have  submitted 
to  a  Government  agency. 

Continuing  my  thought  on  this  timely 
question  of  the  obtaining  of  Government 
contracts  by  private  Industry.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  my  8\iggestion  Is  as  follows : 

That  a  small  agoicy  be  establlshea  which 
would  gather  from  all  of  the  departmeits 
and  bureaus  of  the  Government  regular  in- 
formation as  to  the  needs  of  these  several 
dapartments.  what  materials  are  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  wtiat  contracts  are  to  be  let.  A 
daily  report  could  be  made  and  printed  in 
booklet  form  by  tb«  Public  Printer.    Tola 
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pvMleatkxi  voald  not  only  coouin  rcquMta 
for  nukt«rUU  and  Um  call  for  btda  on  pro- 
bull<ttn«  procnuna.  but  it  would  alao 
each  day  what  contracts  bar*  b«cn 
•wardad  and  to  whom,  ao  that  individuals  or 
Iras  whlcb  had  bid  on  a  certain  contract 
Vonid  know  when  it  bad  taaa  svaKtod  and 
•mild  submit  bids  on  oClMr  pfOiiOMd  work, 
ite  w«  all  know.  tb«  anall  concerns  cannot 
rtek  frhW^c  on  t*<>  Q**  three  Oovemment 
•t  cae  time  because  their  capacity 
not  make  tt  potMe  (or  tham  to  carry 
projaet  at  any  o«m  Ume. 
The  re«alar  report  ot  UU«  ttnej  would  kaep 
them  inXoraMd  ao  that  they  could  bid  oo  the 
#aH«at  pro>^^  ••  they  eppear  on  the 
lacord. 
This  whole  profram  would  be  entirely  seU- 

at  the  coun- 
fla^,  bMMM  they 
laonstantly  the  aeode 
all  of  lu  ramtflca- 
tlooe.  An  Initial  fund  mlfht  be  neceaeary 
to  set  the  procram  m  operation,  but  this 
would  be  a  revolvinf  fund  and  would  be 
hy  the  eoutrtamirm  «f  the  BUb> 
Theae  who  Join  with  m»  in  feelin* 
too  often  bureaue  are  aet  up  and 
•laoac  Mlf-perpetuating  would  be 
at  that  fear,  because  the  moment 
immmmtn  of  the  country  were  t.ot 
wtiiinc  to  eopport  thia  Mnrlee  it  would  auto- 
■katlcaliy  be  dteconttntied.  A«aln.  I  must 
It  that  we  can  sll  see  that  the  rarotflca- 
of  a  traaMoAMM  oparatloa  like  otir 
y  OovarMMSl  40.  •#  uiniMlty.  eraata 
It  we  Kmll  6  pareentera.  The  amall-buat- 
••■•  aBMi  ta  the  several  paru  of  the  country 
would  find  It  cheaper  to  pay  5  percent  to 
•cMBe  man  to  keep  them  Informed  on  what 
waa  happenlBC.  However,  we  can  all  see  that 
i  typo  at  prograoi  does  lead  to  dlscrtmlna- 
«|  to  tejoatteaa  and.  if  carried  far 
to  dMkonest  procedure. 
My  iMiniat  which  would  be  embodied  in 
a  bill  which  I  shall  introduce  in  the  next 
aaaelon  ot  Coofraee.  will  entirely  eliminate 
thla. 
I  Mk  for  your  kindly  consideration  of  this 
and  hope  that  when  the  time 
it  will  hare  your  whole-hearted  sup- 
port. I  am  sure  it  wUl  be  welcomed  by  the 
fair-minded  bualitaaMBau  who  are  trying  to 
ftnd  outlets  for  thair  products  and  who  are 
trying  to  And  continuous  employment  for 
their  employees. 

COJtCtCWOW 

Thia  report  hAs  been  long,  but  I  hope 
that  It  has  aided  you  in  better  under- 
standing my  position  on  all  major  pieces 
of  legislation  during  this  first  session. 
By  ratum  from  Europe  I  shall  give 
knoChcr  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  ECA  tn  the  participMiting  nations.  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  the  rate  of  recon- 
atructtoaand  rehabilitation  in  order  that 
you  may  decide  whether  the  ECA  pro- 
gram is  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  inaugurated. 


I»ew 


Eiif  land,  the  South,  and  Feileral  Aid 
U  Edacaboa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

ov  coMwacTictrr 
JH  THX  HOUSS  or  RKPRKSCrTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1949 

Mr.    PATTERSON      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
have  compiled  further  informatioa  re« 


latlng  to  the  contemplated  use  of  Federal 
funds  in  the  several  States.  The  Infor- 
mflTHm  contained  herein  relates  to  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  measure 
adopted  by  the  Senate  (S.  24«i  and 
demon.strates  further  evidence  of  Gov- 
ernment btBdfeence  to  the  Southern 
States.  I  have  no  desire  to  legislate  or 
to  debate  Usues  on  a  regional  basis,  but 
do  feel  that  the  preservation  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  in  New  England  Is  a 
substantial  factor  in  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  America. 

It  Is  extremely  dlfBcult  to  argue  eco- 
nomics In  a  given  situation  without  be- 
ing branded  a  reactionary  who  opposes 
the  economic  bettenDtnt  of  the  Um 
fortunate.  I  assure  oqr  fellow  Meaibcn 
that  that  is  in  nowise  the  truth,  as  I  favor 
the  enactment  of  .suitable  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  wish  merely  to  demonstrate 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  might 
better  expend  their  individual  SUte  In- 
comes in  the  furtherance  of  educational 
facilities,  rather  than  in  offering  ladteiM- 
mentJi  of  tax-free  operations  to  Hew 
England  industries  to  locate  In  the  South. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  more 
convincingly  than  I  can  argue,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  New  England  and 
southern  regions  In  educational  expendl- 
ture.H.  At  a  glance  one  can  see  that  Con- 
necticut In  1947-48  spent  1230  92  per 
pupil  on  education  as  compared  with 
$S932  for  Arkansa.s.  The  average  an- 
nual salaries  for  teachers  tn  Rhode  Island 
for  the  same  period  were  13.085  as  com- 
pared with  North  Carolina  s  $2,125.  The 
amount  which  would  be  contributed  In 
taxes  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  un- 
der S.  246  is  $11,280  000  as  compared  to 
$2,444,000  for  South  Carolina.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  Connecticut 
would  receive  In  Federal  benefits  $1,685- 
000  as  compared  to  $14,443,795  which 
would  accrue  to  citizens  of  Alabama. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Southern  States 
have  need  for  educational  aid  as  Igno- 
rance cannot  be  quarantined.  An  un- 
educated or  ill-educated  American  citi- 
zen is  of  little  use  to  our  country,  no 
matter  where  his  home  State  may  be. 
The  argument  lies  not  with  that  point, 
but  with  the  continual  raiding  of  es- 
tablished New  England  industries  and 
subsequent  loss  of  employment  to  Its 
many  cltuens.  We  cannot  long  counte- 
nance this  practice  and  continue  to  sup- 
port ^rely  Stale  functions  in  other  areas 
of  the  country.  New  England  is  wealthy 
only  in  the  sense  that  its  people  are 
zealous,  capable,  and  intelligent.  Its 
wealth  lies  in  the  qualities  of  its  people — 
not  in  bank  deposits. 

[InformatkMl  trom  the  rorty-^gtaS  Scata 
School  afsaaiM.  Issued  by  the  Oe«M0  aC 
State  Oovammenta  and  from  haartngs  on 
Federal  Atd  to  Idxicatlon.  House  Coounit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Lalxjr.  1949 1 

Current  expeiue  per  pupil  in  arerape  datiy 
ettendmnce  1947-4t 

Connecticut 9330.  03 

Masaachusatts 197.  47 

Rhode  Isiaad gao.  69 

. 90.  oe 

16.  93 

90.  79 

Kentucky 119.  94 

North  Carolina  iastlmated) ..  110.40 

■.itith    rmwnXinm.         .....  110.09 


Rroponed  allotment  to  Stetea  under  S.  248 
Connecticut:  91.968 4WP  or  S5  per  child  ages 

9-17 
llasaachuaetu:  94.119.000  or  95  per  child  ages 

5-17. 
Rhode  Island:   9645.000  or  95  per  chUd  ages 

5-17 
Alabama:  914.443.795  or  919  C9  per  child  ages 

9-17. 
Arkansas:  911.713.390  or  933.43  per  chUd  ages 

9-17 
OeorgU:  914.190.688  ot  917.91  per  child  ages 

9-17. 
Kentucky:   913378.371  or  919  per  child  ages 

9-17. 
North    Carolina:    930.500.560    or    93116    per 

child  agea  9-17. 
South    Carolina:    913.340.931    or    934  90    per 

child  ages  9-17. 

Proposed  contribution  by  States  under  5.  246 

Connecticut ._. 99.  460.000 

Massachusetts 11.360.000 

Rhode    Island 1.960.000 

AUtaama - 3,  734.  000 

Arkaixaas.... .....•.^....     3.  31 1.  000 

Georgia ..................     4.  476.  0^ 

lUstucky .     9.  996. 000 

Movth  Carolina 4.964.000 

■oath  Carolina 3.  444,  ooo 

Averfe  sfiattai  salaries  of  teacheri  l»47-4t 

Connectteut .....................  93.  067 

M~l ' '" ...........~...     3.  960 

Rhode   lalaiid ................     3.098 

Alabama   (estimated )....... ........     1,900 

Arkanaas ........................     1.  548 

Oeorgia. .................... .....••     l>  715 

Kentucky ........     1.  868 

North  Carolina  (satlmatad) 3.136 

South  Carolina 1.763 


The  Truth  About  the  Army  Engincert  anil 
North  Dakota's  Garrison  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  BLTRDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  Mountrail  County  Farm- 
ers Union  In  North  Dakota  recently 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Army  engineers  a 
resolution  urging  thai  the  pool  level  of 
the  Garrl.son  Dam.  now  being  built  in 
that  State,  be  limited  to  an  area  of 
17.000.000  acre-feet  as  authorized  by  law, 
instead  of  the  larger  pool  which  the  engi- 
neers want. 

The  Army  replied  to  Mrs.  A.  N.  Winge. 
the  secretary.  In  a  letter  signed  by  Col. 
J  S.  Seybold.  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  colonel's  letter  was  forwarded  to  me 
for  comment,  and  ^  believe  the  issue  is  of 
such  significance  that  it  would  not  be 
Improper  at  this  time  to  Insert  my  reply 
to  Mra.  Winge  in  the  Ricobd  : 

AtTCtrsT  19.  1948. 
Mrs  A  N  Wncos. 

Secretary.  Farmers  Union  of 
Mountrail  County. 

Van  Hook.  N  OaJk. 
Dbab  Mas.  WiMcs:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
report  on  the  response  the  Army  engineers 
made  to  the  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Farm- 
ers l7nlon  of  Mountrail  County.  I  am  aur- 
prlsed  at  the  many,  many  mlastatements  of 
the  facts  contained  In  the  letter  of  the  Army 
engineers  to  you  under  date  of  July  33.  1948. 
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I  wonder  why  It  is  neceasary  for  these  en- 
gineers to  mlaropreaent  the  case?  I  had  sup- 
poeed  they  were  engaged  to  build  a  dam  In 
accordance  with  the  act  paaaed  by  Congresa. 
Just  to  show  you  how  deliberately  they  have 
misstated  the  facts,  let  me  answer  each  para- 
graph of  that  latter: 

The  first  paragraph  deals  with  the  law  cre- 
ating tha  auttMrlty.  As  you  know.  House 
Saport  Ifo.  4176  baa  a  plan  submitted  by  tha 
Army  engineers  themselves  and  In  It  the 
capacity  of  tha  dam  was  fixed  at  17,000,000 
acre-feet. 

The  next  report  was  Senate  Document  101 
which  was  Kubmltted  by  the  Btireau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  did  not  Include  any  dam 
across  the  Missouri  at  Garrison,  but  ouUined 
what  was  later  called  the  Sloan  plan  of  di- 
verting water  from  Ijelow  Port  PecJt  around 
through  Orenora  to  the  Mouse  River,  and 
on  through  the  Devils  Lake  canal  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Sheyenne  River. 

Thus,  you  see  Congress  was  confronted 
with  two  plans,  entirely  dissimilar 

The  Bureau  oT  Reclamation,  and  ttie  Army 
engineers  than  were  sent  out  to  agree  on  one 
common  plan,  which  they  did  tn  Senate  Docu- 
ment 347.  That  document  was  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  both  agencies,  and  in  It 
the  eapartty  of  The  pool  was  furthad  flaad  at 
17.000,000  aora-feet. 

There  waa  thla  algntflcnnt  elatisa  in  tha 
agreement — that  tf  the  rapacity  of  tha 
pool  Wits  ever  changed.  It  would  have  to 
be  changed  by  agreement  between  tha  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  angl- 
nee.-s.  It  has  never  baan  changed  by  agree- 
ment to  this  day.  Tha  capacity  law  stands 
as  It  was  aureed  upon — namaly.  17,000.000 
acre-feet.  When  these  Army  engineers  new 
say  the  pool  Irval  waa  fixed  at  1.850  feet.  It 
la  a  barefaced  misstatement  of  the  facts. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  was 
not  mentioned:  1,850  was  not  mentioned, 
but  the  capacity  of  17,000,000  acre-feet  was 
mentioned.  Reducing  this  pool  to  another 
equation  In  height,  we  arrive  at  approxi- 
mately 1.830  feet. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  now  what 
maps  were  printed  and  contained  In  Army 
Report  475.  because  that  plan  was  merged 
with  No.  191  (Sloan  plan)  and  the  united 
plan,  later  called  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  was 
agreed  to  in  Senate  Document  247.  In  that 
agreement,  the  Army  engineers  algned  up 
to  a  pool  of  17,000,000  acre-feet. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  these  engineers  ( In 
their  letter)  state  that  a  lower  pool  level 
would  Jeopardise  the  production  of  power 
at  the  dam.  Let  us  see  what  they  now  plan. 
They  not  only  plan  power  development,  but 
also  Irrigation  ,ind  diversion  and  have  gone 
aliead  and  purchased  lands  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  not  authorized  to  engage  In  Irri- 
gation and  diversion  in  the  agreement 
reached  In  Document  247.  That  was  left  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  But  in  spite  of 
that,  they  are  going  ahead  with  planning 
for  Irrigation  and  diversion  to  E>evils  Lake, 
contrary  to  law.  The  question  which  I  now 
ask  is  material: 

If  tliey  propose  this  irrigation  and  diver- 
sion, where  will  they  get  the  water?  They 
will  get  it  out  of  the  Garrison  Dam — not  be- 
low the  dam.  but  from  the  dam.  If  they 
persist  In  this,  the  water  taken  will  lessen 
the  power  development.  So  when  they  say 
full  power  development  and  also  Irrigation 
and  diversion  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
Eta:ing  something  ttiat  is  Impossible,  if  the 
Missouri  project  (Sloan  plan)  is  to  be  car- 
ried out.  They  say  now  that  the  Sloan 
plan  will  be  carried  out  isecause  Congreaa 
put  the  project  back  on  the  construethn 
stage. 

The  Sloan  plan  haa  not  been  changed 
from  the  original  agre«nent  In  Document 
247.  The  Bureau  haa  kept  its  word  to  the 
letter.  Thla  plan  will  divert  water  from  the 
Missouri  River  1&  a  way  that  will  not  inter- 
fare  in  tha  sUghtaat  degraa  with  the  power 


development  at  Fort  Peck,  because  the  Sloan 
diversion  does  not  take  the  water  out  of 
the  water  pool  at  the  dam,  but  from  below 
the  dam.  thus  not  Interfering  with  the  power 
development   at   all. 

The  Army  engineers,  however.  In  their  Ir- 
rigation scheme  and  diversion  scheme,  take 
the  water  out  of  the  pool  at  the  dam.  and  not 
below  it.  There  wUl  be  no  more  power  de- 
veloped at  a  pool  level  of  1  gSO  feet  than  at  a 
pool  level  of  1  830  feet,  if  the  engineers  are 
going  to  take  water  enough  for  the  great 
irrigation  project  that  they  have  so  carefully 
outllnad  on  the  map.  They  are  also  going  to 
tafca  water  out  of  thia  pool  for  diversion 
purposes. 

There  Isnt  water  enough  In  the  Mlaaourl 
River  to  provide  for  the  Irrigation  project  of 
the  BUNBV  Of  Reclamation,  and  also  for  tha 
projeet  tfasMUUled  by  the  Army  engineers, 
snd  at  the  same  time  provide  any  power. 
There  isn't  water  enough  in  the  Mlaaourl 
River  to  carry  on  two  diversion  schemes  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Sheyenne  River. 

Why  are  two  of  theaa  schemes  neceesaryt 
Isn't  ona  dlvemlon  enough?  Why  do  the 
Army  engtaaers  flagrantly  violate  agreement 
347  that  they  signadT 

In  paragraph  throa  ot  thla  latter,  the  en- 
glnaars  say: 

"Wot  thla  peaaoii  (powai^  davelopmcnt) , 
floog  eontroi  and  other  aaaoelatad  uaes.  it  la 
apparent  that  a  higher  pool  is  nipiaaary." 

Theaa  aaaoctated  uaaa  ara  taTlgaM«m  and 
dtverMlon,  therefore  the  conclusion  is  unaa- 
capable,  that  the  reas<jn  why  the  Army  en- 
gineers advocate  a  high  pool  level  is  to  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  power  development,  for 
the  associated  uses. 

Paragraph  4  refers  to  levees,  and  their 
argument  here  is  probably  the  moet  senselesa 
of  any  they  have  yet  put  forward.  They  claim 
now  that  the  proposed  levees  (none  of  which 
have  been  authorized  by  law)  will  protect  tlie 
presently  operating  Irrigation  projects  that 
are  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the 
natural  overflow  of  tiie  river.  The  river  has 
been  rlprapped  in  the  vicinity  of  these  proj- 
ects and  no  damage  lias  yet  been  done  and 
never  can  be  if  the  banks  are  protected  as 
they  have  been.  But  set  those  irrigaUon 
projects  out  In  a  lake  that  wotUd  be  created 
by  a  r,860-foot  water  level,  and  they  can  say 
those  projects  are  in  danger.  Any  levee  built 
around  the  projects  could  not  prevent  seep- 
age and  seepage  will  sour  the  land  on  the 
Inside  and  make  It  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Levees  along  tiie  Mississippi  in  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  have  clearly  demonstrated  tills  fact. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Army  engineers 
entirely  ignore  the  Jolin  Martin  Dam  catas- 
trophe of  thia  year  on  the  upper  Colorado 
River.  I  have  pointed  out  several  times  that 
when  a  lake  is  created  and  a  body  of  still 
water  is  formed  the  streams  flowing  into  tlia 
lalLe  canylng  heavy  sUt  deposits  will  InDune- 
diately  drop  the  silt  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
lake  and  tn  time  ( a  very  short  time )  the  lake 
basin  will  All  and  the  water,  therefore,  will 
liave  to  overflow. 

A  1. 850- foot  water  level  will  create  a  lake 
extending  over  11  miles  up  tlie  river  from 
Wllliston,  and  the  west  end  of  tills  Take  will 
be  at  about  the  point  wtiere  the  Yellowstone 
joins  the  Missouri.  The  Yellowstone  carries 
more  slit  deposits  than  any  river  on  the 
American  Continent.  Approximately  40.(X>0 
acre-feet  of  silt  pass  Wllliston  every  year. 
It  passes  because  the  current  Is  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  load.  Take  away  this  current 
and  let  tiie  heavily  loaded  silt  water  from  the 
Yellowstone  strike  the  upper  end  of  tills 
lake,  and  we  do  not  need  any  expert  to  tell 
what  will  happen. 

The  Army  engineers  built  the  John  Martin 
Dam.  Newspapers  heralded  the  fact  tliat  at 
last  the  people  of  that  area  were  now  pro- 
tected from  floods.  They  Iiad  a  grand  cele- 
bration on  April  1  dedicating  tills  dam.  The 
Army  engineers  were  looked  upon  aa  wlsarda 


of  the  present  age.  Writ,  wliat  happened? 
In  less  than  3  months  tha  silt  deposits  piled 
up  in  this  river,  causing  an  uvatSuw  and  tlia 
worst  flood  In  tlie  history  of  ttet  country. 
Fields  and  farm  houses  were  waahad  away, 
and  in  dollars  and  cents  over  •6.000.0S0  waa 
lost.  As  colossal  as  this  damage  was,  and 
with  all  of  the  construction  being  tinder  su- 
pervision of  the  Army  engineers,  it  would 
seem  that  tliese  engineers  would  take  aoMea 
of  their  own  errors  and  not  try  to  eacpmimtSKt 
further. 

In  paragraph  S  the  engineers  make  an  ob- 
servation that  is  as  far  from  the  truth  aa 
the  North  Pole  is  from  the  South  Pole.  They 
admit  that  90,000  more  acrca  will  ba  da- 
strayed.  That  part  la  corract.  only  the  fact 
is  that  the  actual  laad  raqutrad  is  close  to 
100  000  acres.  Tha  Army  aaya:  "Their  con- 
tribution (lands  above  IJW)  to  Iforth  Da- 
kou's  present  agricultural  and  livestock  in- 
dustry la  small,  pcreentagawlae.  of  tiia  total 
acreage  of  similar  lands  of  tha  State."  Now 
let  ua  sea  what  the  facta  are: 

This  land  la  all  river-bottom  land  and 
land  along  sqiall  streams.  The  soil  is  Inea- 
liaustible,  being  made  by  stlt  deposits  for 
centuries.  While  thara  is  some  timber  en 
thaaa  lands.  It  all  can  ba  uttllaad  for  lumbar. 
and  the  \traah  land  la  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion. This  land  la  being  gradually  elaarad, 
and  alfalfa  and  all  other  eropa  grow  Hnnirl- 
antly,  It  la  a  haven  for  lIvaettMli  in  ttM 
hard  winters  which  we  sometimaa  emNmnta*, 
and  along  this  river,  in  thla  area  that  tbo 
anglnaars  want  to  convert  into  a  lajce,  thnu- 
sanda  of  cattle  are  found  in  winter.  No  bet- 
ter cattle  country  has  yet  been  discovered, 
but  ttie  engineers  say  this  contribution  la 
small.  The  pioneers  in  this  country  first  Bat- 
tled along  the  river,  where  fuel  and  feed  were 
plentiful,  and  there  they  made  their  winter 
homes.  All  of  their  work  for  00  years  muat 
be  destroyed  to  satisfy  the  Corps  of  Army 
Knglneers  who  want  to  demonstrate  tiiat  tiiey 
and  their  plans  ara  infallible  and  never  to  ba 
questioned.  They  propose  to  regiment  us  in 
time  of  peace  as  they  do  In  time  of  war. 

Paragraph  0  tries  to  assuage  the  people 
of  Wllliston  from  a  fear  from  living  beiilnd 
dikes.  They  say  that  the  railroad  does  not 
have  to  leave  Wllliston.  They  know  mora 
atwut  this,  of  course,  than  the  oflldals  of 
that  railroad,  who  have  filed  a  statement  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  tliat.  In  case 
of  a  high  level  of  water,  they  will  move  out. 
They  now  tell  the  people  of  that  area  that 
they  can  rest  assured  that  these  Army  dikes 
will  protect  the  people.  This  advice  coming 
after  ttie  Joiin  Martin  Dam  catastrophe 
doesn't  appeal  to  anyone  who  iuiows  wliat  is 
taking  place.  I  haven't  yet  seen  any  story 
from  the  Army  engineers  excusing  tlieir  blun- 
der on  the  Colorado.  They  just  don't  like 
to  talk  alwut  it.  I  liave  noticed  only  ona 
statement  and  tliat  Is  tiiat  it  Is  thotight  by 
the  Army  engineers  tliat  they  must  suck  thla 
silt  deposit  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to 
keep  it  from  overflowing.  If  they  do  this 
they  will  have  to  buy  more  land  to  put  this 
silt  deposit  on.  and  more  public  funds  will 
be  spent.  This  hinted  project  of  removing 
mud  Is  just  another  foolish  scheme  with 
which  these  Army  engineers  seem  to  be  well 
fiUed. 

Paragraph  7  alludes  to  tlie  loss  of  taxable 
land.  The  engineers  say  the  recreational 
features  of  this  large  lake  will  oAfeet  any  loaa 
In  taxes.  Well,  wouldn't  It  be  a  good  thing 
to  see  just  wiiat  the  recreational  advantages 
of  one  of  tiiese  lakes  are.  No  solid  shore 
can  even  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  the  gates 
are  opened  at  Port  Peclt.  down  comes  a  small 
flood.  The  water  rises  and  then  subeidaa 
and  the  shores  at  the  Port  Peck  Lake  ara 
in  a  constant  state  of  up-and-down,  quick- 
sand shores,  and  totally  unfit  for  stock  water 
purposes  or  for  boating.  I  just  don't  know 
where,  outside  of  tlie  Army,  anyone  could  be 
found   who   would   want  to  construct   any 
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valuabU  profwrty  on  ttm  itoarw  oi  a 
vlUMUt  ft  ahon.    Accocttac  ^  Umm  anffl- 

OMTs.  on*  ts  Vwl  to  tMU«T«  tb«t  wh*n  this 
gTMt  lak*  !■  w<«Mt«h«<1,  tb«r«  will  b«  a  nuh 
to  build  BVUMM*  naorta  that  would  far  aur- 
BaiMaot*  h^  to  oCar.  From 
of  ptopto  to  thlB  9oaC7  l«ke.  «• 
In  tha  WUllaton  aioo  will  dtftva  tba  taxaa 
which  wa  h*Ta  loat  by  raaaon  oX  the  daatruc- 
Uon  of  thla  100.000  aeraa  ot  land. 

Hm  Icttar  concludes: 

■"While  the  above  explanation  haa  been 
rather  lencthy.  I  have  tried  to  explain  the 
matter  In  some  detail  aa  it  U  felt  many  peo- 
ple have  obtained  an  anooMOa  vMlantaad- 
Ing  or  the  matter.  I  wmld  ba  plaaaad  to 
answer  any  further  queatlona  that  you  may 
iMve  and  which  have  not  been  covered  In 
UMs  letter 

"Very  truly  yours. 

"J.  3.  SrraoLO, 
"Colonel.  Corps  of  Kngxneen, 

•  Diatrict  tnginter.- 
I   Tea;  I  think  the  people  will  ask  more  ques- 
t1nn#  before  they  let  this  gang  of  engineers 
run  roughahod  over  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
territory.  • 

If  the  Army  engineers  could  be  believed. 
If  tlMlr  wont  vaa  food,  tlialr  opinions  sound. 
tha  paopla  might  raaaonably  have  some 
spark  of  confidence  In  them.  But  as  It  Is 
now,  they  haven't  earned  the  right  to  be  be- 
lieved. Ot  thla  one  dam — the  Oarrlson 
Dwm — thaaa  anstnaars.  In  their  first  report, 
said  It  ooold  BOt  ba  built  with  safety.  It 
ismalliwl  WHafe  until  General  Pick  cnine 
alone  and  Mid.  in  effect:  "Rau  to  the  ex- 
pert*—I  will  build  a  dam.  It  U  all  right- 
It  la  safe — It  la  a  good  thing.  Just  let  me 
do  the  work  without  Interference."  The  Uw 
was  pasaed  authorizing  the  dam.  The  law 
fUdn't  suit  Pick  and  he  went  right  ahead 
buying  up  a  third  of  McLean  County.  S.  Dak., 
without  any  authority  whatever. 

The  engineers  said.  "Let  us  build  a  daaa 
on  th*  upper  Colorado  and  we  will  stop 
theaa  floods."  The  people  believed  them  and 
tliay  built  tha  dam.  In  3  months,  the  people 
•aMarad  tlM  greatest  flood  In  the  history  of 
their  region. 

The  people  of  WUllston  wUl  not  rely  on  tha 
•afety  of  Picks  profweed  dikes,  nelttaar  will 
tha  people  who  occupy  the  irrigation  proj- 
ects. If  the  Army  ei^lneer  schemers  cannot 
ba  stopped  In  their  determined  demand  for 
a  hlti^-water  level,  the  consequences  can- 
not be  blamed  to  me. 

Here  Is  a  peculiar  thing  about  the  desire 
of  the  Army  to  create  power:  The  Port  Peck 
Dam  has  not  been  harnessed  to  full  capacity. 
It  has  a  power  capacity  of  525.000  kilowatt- 
hours,  but  the  engloaars.  themselves,  reduced 
one  unit  and  by  so  dotBg  will  lose  100.000 
Muwatt-hours.  Why  they  deliberately  did 
ihlB  is  not  clear,  for  they  knew  all  along  that 
the  Sloan  diversion  ptea  voold  in  no  way 
interfere  with  power  daeatopaaant  at  Port 
Pack.  The  Soaa  plan  takes  the  water  out 
of  the  nver  below  the  dam. 

Let's  follow  this  argument  for  maximum 
power  development  a  little  further:  The  ca- 

City  for  power  with  a  raaarvotr  of  17,000.- 
acre-feat  la  1.43S.00O  kUowatt-huurs.  Tha 
capacity  for  power  at  Oarrlson  with  a  pool 
of  33.000.000  acre-feet  will  be  1.500.000  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  difference  ta.  therefore. 
75.000.000  kilowatt -hours  and  not  a  loaa  of 
300.000.000  kilowatt- hours  sa  the  engineers 
elaim.  Now,  let's  see  if  there  la  any  loss  of 
power  development  at  all.  The  Oamaon  Baa- 
ervolr  at  23.000.000  acre-feet  cannot,  taadaf 
the  present  plan  of  General  Pick,  be  uaad  at 
lull  capacity,  for  water  la  to  be  taken  out  of 
thla  dam  from  the  pool  and  not  below  the 
dam. 

Assuming  that  General  Pick  haa  hla  own 
way  about  irrigation  and  diversion,  dues  he 
dva  to  say  that  this  withdrawn  water  will 
»ot  affect  the  full  power  or  poeaible  power 
^Kmiopmmtt  Tha  fact  la  that  the  greater 
of  tbla  extra  30  feet  of  watar  will  ba 
■a  uwft  aC  like  Cam  for 
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►.  Why  tha  Amy  engineers  kwp 
*^«iUHim  «p  this  great  powar  capacity,  when 
they  know  tthay  cannot  obtain  it  with  irriga- 
tion and  dtvarslon  attached  to  it.  U  a  mystery. 

If  power  development  ia  what  General  Pick 
wanta.  why  does  he  not  uae  tha  100.000  kilo- 
wan  capacity  which  he  deliberately  refuses 
to  take  at  Port  Peck?  Have  the  two  expe- 
riences of  trouble  at  that  dam  deterred  him 
from  ualng  the  dam  at  full  capacity? 

If  that  power  at  Port  Peck  were  uaed  aa 
authorized,  then  the  Port  Peck  Dam  and  the 
lJM>.foot-level  dam  at  Oarrlson  would  pro- 
dooa  35.000.000  kilowatt-hoars  more  than  he 
claims  it  will  loec  in  not  having  an  1.860- 
foot  level  at  Garrison.  That  presuppoaaa 
that  the  Garrison  Dam  can  be  used  at  full 
capacity  at  a  pool  level  of  l.t50  feet  Of 
course,  it  cannot  be  used  at  full  capacity  if 
Pick's  irrigation  and  diversion  plan  is  carried 
out.  The  people  know  this  and  it  is  useless 
for  the  einlnaari  to  try  to  explain  away  some- 
thing that  la  tmpoaatbie. 

The  ulk  about  power  development  is  made, 
and  dishonestly  made,  and  sprsad  arovmd 
the  country  to  influence  power  users  to  sup- 
port the  plans  of  General  Pick.  He  U  trying 
to  scare  them  into  submission  on  the  charge 
that  if  he  caimot  have  a  high  elevation  at 
Garrison  they  will  not  get  power.  I  have 
anawered  this  matter  In  detail  because  it  is 
important  and  becauae  I  want  the  truth  told 
to  the  people. 
Sincerely. 

UsHn  L.  Buaotcx. 
Member  of  Congresa. 


ladUn  Lan^  Claims  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DCI.XG\TX   raOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsday.  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Pederation  of  Labor 
in  a  resolution  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State.s,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
and  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
Alaska  has  caU««l  attention  to  the  need 
for  resolving  IMteB  land  claims  In 
Alaska  at  an  early  date  and  has  sug- 
gested the  mechanics  for  such  a  settle- 
ment.   The  resolution  is  set  forth  below : 

Tour  petitioner,  the  Alaska  Territorial 
Pederation  of  Labor,  having  duly  considered 
the  matter  concerning  aboriginal  rights  In 
the  Territory  of  Alaaka  ptaaanti: 

Whereas  tha  protoeois  attached  to  the 
treaty  of  ceaaion  pursuant  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Territory,  the  treaties  and  claims  sus- 
tained by  Congress  in  behslf  of  the  Amerlcsn 
Indian,  and  the  past  consideration  shown 
tha  Alaaka  native  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
clalma  may  rightfully  exist;  aad 

Wbersae  the  Alaaka  natlva  baa  proven 
himself  capable  of  folkmlBg  modem  ways 
of  Uving  when  given  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation and  advancement,  both  of  which  are 
daatrable  factors  in  the  stable  development 
of  oar  Territory:  and 

Wbereaa  the  granting  of  clalma  wovld  BOt 
<Ualodfa   any   possessor  of   patented   laada; 


witnesses  whoaa  Tatnabte 
■May  eouid  srTect  a  jiist  tiatai  ihiatti 
reaching  the  age  when  lUe  U  of  ahort  dura- 
tion: and 

Whereas  an  unjust  and  delayed  datarmlna- 
tloo  can  cause  undue  expense  and  bardahlp 
to  all  concerned  and  hinder  developaant  of 
tha  Territory:  Be  It  therefore 


Aesotoed,  That  Alaaka  Territorial  Pedera- 
tkm  of  Labor  do  petition  the  Congraaa  and 
the  PnaMant  of  the  United  States  to  take 
Imiiiadlafa  and  naceaaary  action  to  create  a 
three-man  flMMBftaalon  with  authority  to 
bold  quick.  wwi<wiilr«'  and  fair  hearings  on 
the  evidence  at  hand  In  Alaaka  concerning 
native  land  clalma:  be  It  further 

Hesoli-ed,  That  Congress  pass  the  neces- 
sary laglalatlon  to  activate  said  committee 
findings  Into  law. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 
Drafiwl  at  the  request  of  the  Juneau  Cen- 
tral Labor  CouncU  and  approved  by  the  same 
councU  June  10.  1949. 

Bam  CASFnwow. 
Secretary.  Juneau  Central  Labor  Council. 
Approved  by  the  Anchorage  Central  Labor 
Union  June  21.  1940. 

JoHif  Pksxo. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
Approved  by  the  Sitka  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cU July  5.  1949. 

Ploto  Baovrw.  Jr.. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Approved  by  the  Pairbanks  Central  Labor 
CouncU  July  6,  1949. 

Lacxa    Shanks  ,    Secretary. 

By  authority  of  ofllce  and  sanction  of  the 
above  endorsements  representing  the  wishi^ 
of  90  percent  of  the  federation  membership 
the  ofllcial  seal  is  hereby  affixed  signifying 
full  endorsement  and  support. 

AI.ASJIA  TnarroaiAX.  Fkoxxation  or 

Laaoa. 
T.  B.  ExicKsiN. 

£^cuttr«  Secretary. 
JULT  12,  1949. 


Ohio  Drirc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

nidMlay,  August  IS.  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
travel  about  Washington,  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world,  we  pass  over 
many  streets  and  avenues  bearing  the 
name  of  some  State.  Not  for  many  years 
has  there  been  an  Ohio  Street  or  Ave- 
nue. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mtmrttni  only  a  few  days  ago  changed  the 
name  of  the  most  beautiful  drive  In 
Washington  from  Riverside  Drive  to 
Ohio  Drive.  This  waa  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  standing  of  Ohio  in  the 
Great  Union  of  States. 

Ohio  Drive  begins  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  at  the  eastern  end  of  Me- 
morial Bridge.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment is  in  full  view  directly  to  the  left 
as  one  begins  the  5-mile  ride  around 
Potomac  Park,  the  White  House  Ls  only 
a  short  distance  away,  and  the  stately 
Capitol  Building  is  clearly  visible  in  the 
dIataBce  Arlington  Cemetery  and  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  are  di- 
rectly across  the  Potomac.  The  drive 
takes  tourists  near  the  historic  Jefferson 
Mtmorial  on  the  alMffts  of  the  Tidal  Ba- 
sin, which  IS  the  setting  for  one  of  the 
picturesque  cherry-blossom  scenes.  C3n- 
tJBHtng  down  Ohio  Drive  are  hundreds  of 
cherry  trees  whose  gorgeous  beauty  en- 
tice untold  thousands  oX  visitors  to 
every  year. 
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Continuing  down  ttie  3-mile  stretch 
covered  by  Otiio  Drive  along  the  Potomac 
River,  the  tourist  can  see  the  nn^mww^h 
Pentagon  Building,  which  houses  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  National  Defense  and  his  thou- 
sands of  assistants.  Visible,  also,  is 
mighty  Washington  Airport,  which,  in 
these  days  when  oceans  are  spanned  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,  is  the  scene  of  vir- 
tually continuous  departures  and  arrivals 
of  per.sonages  of  national  and  interna- 
tional fame. 

After  running  down  the  Potomac  the 
3  miles.  Ohio  Drive  circles  Haines  Point 
and  continues  2  miles  up  the  Washing- 
ton Channel,  where  all  ships  to  and  from 
Washington  travel.  In  this  harbor  are 
anchored  many  beautiful  yachts.  Com- 
ing up  the  channel,  the  tourist  can  see 
over  In  liCaryland  many  governmental 
enterprifies  which  have  cost  many  mil- 
of  dollars.  Boiling  Field,  the  great 
il  aircraft  base,  and  many  large 
rehou.ses;  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
probably  the  largest  Industrial  plant  in 
operation  in  Washington;  and  the  Army 
War  College,  where  generals  are  made. 

Ohio  Drive  terminates  as  it  intersects 
ith  Street,  which  is  also  desig- 
as  United  States  Route  No.  1. 
Over  this  thoroughfare  pa-ves  heavy 
traffic  north  and  south  through  the  city 
of  Washington.  Near  this  intersection 
are  the  great  buildings  which  house  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  on  one 
Side  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  other  side. 

The  people  of  Ohio,  both  In  Washing- 
ton and  back  In  Ohio,  appreciate  the  rec- 
ognition that  has  been  given  to  our  great 
State  by  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  I.  as  a  humble 
Representative  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict m  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  most  cor- 
dially Invite  everybody  to  take  a  ride 
around  Ohio  Drive,  Washington's  most 
beautiful  thoroughfsu-e. 

The  word  "Ohio"  is  an  Indian  word, 
maaning  "beautiful  river."  It  is  a  fitting 
name  for  a  beautiful  drive  along  a  beau- 
tiful river. 

I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the 
enthusiastic  reception  that  the  press  haa 
welcomed  Ohio  Drive.  I  have  been 
especially  moved  by  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Charles  Collingwood.  of  CBS.  one  of 
America's  great  radio  commentators. 
His  statement,  from  which  I  quote. 
speaks  for  itself: 

There  is  one  Congreasman.  though,  who's 
feelii^  pretty  good  today,  weather  or  no 
weather.  That's  Repreaentative  Jknkxms,  of 
atio.  RepreaaaiittTe  Jkmkins  has  Just 
won  a  notiibla  victory.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  been  in  Congreas  for  35  years.  He's 
the  dean  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  He  must 
like  Washington,  becauae  ba  keeps  coming 
back.  But  there  s  one  aspect  of  our  Na- 
ttaB'S  Capital  which  haa  laog  dlaliaiwiil  Mr. 
JsmuMS.  and  that  ia  tbe  fact  that  Waahlng- 
ton  has  no  street  named  after  the  great  and 
sovarelgn  State  of  Ohio.  Every  other  State 
in  tbe  Union  has  an  avenue  named  after  It 
In  Washington.  There's  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, wbera  tba  White  Hciise  \s:  and  Mssaa 
ehuaatta  Avanoe.  where  the  loreign  rmhaMlaa 
are;  Connecticut  Avenue,  lined  with  smart 
stores  and  hotels.  A  whole  dusto'  of  ave- 
nues named  after  States  up  around  the 
Capital.  There's  even  an  Olssks  Avenue, 
but  no  Ohio  Avenue.  Ciiiiaiaaiinsn  JsMKiNa 
dateimned  to  right  this  Injustiaa.  Svary 
now.  for  a  long  time,  ba  baa 


the  National  Capital  Park  and  nanning 
Commisalon  with  suggestions  that  this  or 
that  street  be  named  after  Ohio,  and  always 
they  found  some  reason  (or  turning  iilm 
down  But  Representative  jaaKon  Is  not 
a  man  to  give  up  eaaUy.  He's  kDOWlt  aa  one 
of  the  hardest-working  Coi^(rasSBien  in 
Washington,  and  he  worked  bant  on  this. 
And  now  he's  won  his  Sght.  Ohio  is  going 
to  get  one  of  the  mpet  beautiful  streets  in 
Wa8hln^ton.  It's  the  avenue  at  present 
called  Riverside  Drive,  which  runs  from  tlie 
Lincoln  Memorial,  along  the  Potomac  and 
around  Haines  Point — it's  where  the  famous 
cherry  trees  grow.  At  9:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Congressman  Jenkins  is  going  to  be 
there  by  the  Lancoln  Memorial,  to  give  the 
street  Its  name,  Ohio  Drive — a  long  and 
valiant  struggle  by  the  dean  of  Ohio's  dele- 
gation. But  after  tomorrow,  every  State  In 
the  Union  will  have  its  avenue  in  Washing- 
ton. 


Shorn  Wool  Pnxiaction  at  All-Tfane  Low 


EXTENSION  OP  RESiARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLOKAOO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSnrTATIVSS 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1949 

Mr.  HILIi.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  only  yester- 
day I  noticed  a  very  interesting  news 
item  from  the  Denver  <Colo.)  Record 
Stockman,  which  I  wish  to  enclose  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  have  been  following  closely 
the  continuous  reduction  of  the  western 
sheep  herds.  This  news  item  bears  out 
my  contention  that  something  should 
and  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  save  our 
sheep  and  wool  industries. 

The  news  item  follows: 

SHOBH  WOOL  PauUULTIOW  AT  AZX-TIXZ  UJW 

Washincton. — Shorn  wool  production  this 
year  will  be  215.63S.000  pounds,  which  is  8 
percent  under  last  year,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment reported  Tuesday. 

The  production  Is  the  smallest  since  the 
Agriculture  Department  started  keeping  rec- 
ords In  19C9.  The  estimated  production  Is 
37  percent  leas  than  the  10-year  average  of 
34Z784.000  pounds.  Much  of  the  drop  la 
blamed  on  last  winter's  bli^oird. 

The  Department  estimated  the  number 
of  sheep  shorn  or  to  be  shorn  this  year  at 
26.941.000  head,  down  about  7  percent  from 
last  year  and  about  37  percent  below  the 
10-year  average. 

"The  estimated  weight  per  fleece  la  8  pounds 
conqmred  with  8.05  last  year  and  TM  for 
the  10-year  average. 

Production  this  year  and  last,  respectively, 
by  major  producing  States,  included: 

Montana.  15.575.000  and  16.629,000:  Wyo- 
ming. 18.071.000  and  20.083,000;  Colorado. 
9.368.000  and  9.706.000. 


Old  Nan's  Birtkiay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C  BONNER 

or  NuaiH  caaouHA 

OT  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBJKSBTrATIVSS 

Tveaday,  August  16,  1949 

Mr.   BONNER     Mr.  Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rjbc- 


ou,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  for  August  13.  1949: 

OLD   MAN'S   SOTBOAT 

As  a  venerable  ez-Presldent  of  the  United 
States.  Herbert  Hoover  is  entitled  to  respect- 
ful felicitations  on  his  srrenty-flfth  birth- 
day. Also  the  occasion  was  important  as  the 
celebration  of  the  only  seventy -fifth  birth- 
day any  President  haa  lived  to  celebrate 
since  James  Buchanan,  who  seemed  •■  tu- 
equal  to  bis  times  ••  BsrtMrt  Hoovar  WM  to 
his. 

But  while  such  a  Preskl«it  on  stich  a  birth- 
day is  entitled  to  the  birthday  greetings  of 
a  younger  Nation  around  him,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  pay  serious  attention  on  his  eev- 
enty-flf  th  birthday  to  the  same  Ideas  which 
he  not  only  expressed  bat  stulllMimly  adhered 
to  when  he  led  the  Nation  into  deeper  and 
deeper  tragedy  In  1932.  ITie  Nation  which 
repudiated  those  ideas  then  as  out-of-date 
has  no  good  reaaon  to  give  ■ertoos  •ttaattoa 
to  them  wlMB  ttiey  are  repealad  by  an  old 
man  now. 

It  should  be  perfectly  dear  that  Mr. 
Hoover  on  his  birthday  was  not  ♦^^♦"g 
merely  about  economy  in  Oovemment. 
Everybody  is  In  favor  of  that.  Thoec  who 
ballave  that  the  resources  of  this  Nation 
rtioaid  serve  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  aa 
much  oppoaed  to  waste  In  govemmant  aa 
any  man  whoae  Idea  at  economy  was  not 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  Nation  when  the 
salvation  of  the  people  re<;ulred  them  in  the 
great  depression  over  which  he  Impotently 
preslcted. 

"We  are."  mj»  President  Hoover  now.  "on 
the  last  mile  to  collectlviem  through  Oov- 
emment collection  and  spending  at  the  sav- 
ings at  the  people." 

WeU.  there  are  few  people  In  *"»ttV*  who 
cannot  coiut  tivls  last  mile  witn  BOoeer  aa 
better  than  the  first  miles  they  traveled  wUli 
him.  Most  of  them  leallae  that  the  ooata  he 
is  counting,  with  the  exception  of  thoee  for 
past  wan  and  preparations  (or  defense  in  any 
posalble  wan  to  come,  are  ttaoae  which  have 
made  It  poaslhle  far  farmers  to  aecure  a  prop- 
er share  of  the  national  Inooaie.  which  have 
set  op  aane  security  for  the  okl  and  the 
unemployed,  which  have  provided  protections 
for  the  national  health,  which  in  a  variety  ot 
ways  guard  the  Nation  from  the  nation ai  and 
personal  tragedies  wiiich  Hoover  stubbornly 
and  impotently  faced  in  the  Ptealdeney.  Hot 
even  the  old  gentleman  himaoif  suggeateil  in 
his  birthday  speech  that  thme  procemm  for 
people  have  made  business  laaa  productive  or 
profitable. 

Even  those  Amoleana  ^ 
jomed  in  the  utter  i  s|illillaHiai  of 
a  President  will  hope  that  the  old  gentleman 
bad  a  happy  birthday.  In  our  ttntea  when 
great  Presidents  give  their  lives  to  the  terrible 
responsibilities  they  bear.  It  Improper  to  pay 
national  attention  to  the  birthday  of  an  ex- 
Prealdent  who  gets  to  be  75  yean  old.  But  it 
Is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  attention  wtiich 
Buchanan  deserved  after  his  failure  either  to 
prevoit  the  ClvU  War  or  arm  his  co\intry  for 
It.  Tbm  world  pays  rxAlte  deference  to  tbe 
aged  bat  It  gives  Itn  heart  and  tta  Cattk  to  ttw 
lincolns  and  the  Roosevelts  whom  leailenii^ 
never  grows  old. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  struck  the  only  sour 
note  in  his  Mnbday  celebration,  which  had 
the  good  wlshm  of  people  of  all  afawlm  of  po- 
litical and  economic  opinion.  He  WDlfld  have 
been  much  better  advised  had  he  kept  the 
occasion  on  a  nancon  troverslal  level  and 
had  not  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  use  a 
radio  aucUence  collected  In  a  noncontiover- 
slal  spirit  as  a  sounding  board  for  his  own 
poUtical  views.  If  Mr.  Boover  found  the  XttfBt 
to  speak  on  controversial  msttere  li  resistible. 
he  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  zee- 
ommendatkms  of  the  commiaslnn  which  bean 
hla 
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•  cp««cii  vtilch  was  noUi- 
than    •   rabaato    of 


Evtnio<t7't  hsioets 


■XT1N8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


or  j««w  Tc 

m  THi  Bocsx  or  reprisinta  fives 

TMestUst.  August  IS.  1949 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  tnacrt  tbe  foilowtnK  pri2?- winning 
C9My  on  constitutional  freedom  In  the 
1949  contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Bar  AsMciatlon  Tha  Msay  was 
written  by  Lawrence  W  Kr1«ger.  Isq  .  of 
the  New  York  bar  and  an  associate  In  the 
of  PbUlp  SbCTldan  McNally.  of  40 
e.  Wew  York  City.     The 


iWf  LawrvBC*  W   Krl«c*r) 
TbU  year  at  IMO  Ozula  tbcaa  United  States 
M  tlM  1^  bastion  of  constl- 
la  a  world  bent  on  emto'ac- 

avartswi  forma  of  eoUaetlTlat  society  In 
tfMitod  world  It  ta  aaaantlal  that  we  re- 
^ftmtam  tba  baalc  document  of  our  freedom . 
•tody  tt.  ua^rstand  it.  and  rcaOrm  our  faith 
In  the  prtnctplea  there  spelled  out.  Preedoa 
rannot  ba  takan  for  grunted  Precdom  Is  a 
hard-woB  hvttaa*  which  must  be  fought  for 

As  a  well-known 
lys.  •Preedom  Is  every - 
body's  bMtBMK.  Let's  work  at  It."  Ifatlon- 
wida  tntarart  tn  the  history  and  phllcaopby 
ot  tlM  OoaatttQtkm  muat  be  revived  and  ra- 
ktadled  or  w«  ahall  not  long  continue  to  en- 
Joy  the  MaHlnfs  and  beneflu  which  that 
It    gxiarantaaa    to 


r  ct  OS  wbo  bavt  gfowa  up  In  the  past^ 
m  ymmn  hava  had  it  ha— rad  everlastingly 
at  ua  that  liberty  without  security  la  value- 
laaa.  Our  teachers  bava  failed  to  potnt  out 
that  the  only  sscurtty  worth  having  la  the 
security  tha  IndlvidnBl  obtains  for  hlnaaU 
by  bcnaat  labor  UB4m  tka  constitutional  pro- 
tection tfovtwtf  by  tfeo  faandlng  fathers,  for. 
Whatever  tfagiao  ot  MOOrtty  to  providad  for  ua 

auraM  aawttnt  at  ladtvMual  freetfoai  nuat 
ba  saanarad  tn  oaynant  tharafor.  The  ultt- 
mate  m  aucb  Mlunty  claarly  meaoa  Um  4a- 
structioa  Of  Itaadom  eompletelr.  bOOOMO  M 
to  the  government  that  pajs  the  piper  and 
Lherafura  to  privileged  to  call  the  tuna. 
Such  a  MiWily  It  Ibal  of  s  totalltarun  ttale. 
Va  ara  MfMag  toWMd  an  unwtiung  sacrtAea 
and  daatrtttUon  ot  taa  OBoal  blfbly  prlaad  of 
m  ffalMO,  Individual  fraadoaa  (or  the  falao 
Molaf  tMortty. 

Jttgl  •••  lilaf  boo  OMtdo  so  HMBF  poopla 
«oliM  aooiMj  Movo  Uborty:  Tha  idoa  tbal 
fBU  rtaily  can  gal  luoMthing  for 
AoluaUy  ihora  ara  but  tbraa  ways  tm 
•ny  oC  «o  pot  oaytblaf  la  tbio  world.  «o 
tt  (wttn  BotMy.  tabor,  or  aanrlooai;  wa 
il  It  ( in  whleb  caaa  we  nust  pay  am  dobt 
».  or  we  receive  a  gtfl  (lor  kove  and 

Is.  ,i«st  •arvtcee.  In  saUofoOtton  uf  a 

OiO  )       All   other   ways  are 
IIO  ot  Iheaa  three  msiii  i>«te< 
Where     0<>ee     g<'Vernmetil<pr<i«iiied 
ftl  lut     lA  Iba  Arsl.  for  we  pay  by 
or  oU  of  our  prioeiaea  ban* 
of  giwitMllMial  tnUnm.    i-ieb  a  to- 
•uriiy  to  boood  MMi  Ibo  otbloollf  ladafaaat- 
ble  theory  Ukai  tbo  la«miMft  lo  OStMod  to 


ithlng  be  hasn't  earned  Praadom  can- 
not ba  found  In  tbe  politically  unsound  doc- 
trtao^tbat  society  owaa  each  of  us  a  com- 
fortaMo  living  whotbor  or  am  we  do  our  fair 
sbaro  of  tbo  work  aa  payment. 

What  baate  tanata  of  freedom  are  Inherent 
tn  the  Conatltutlon  ?  Probably  the  moet  Im- 
portant concept  of  our  Constitution  Ilea  tn 
Ita  racognltlon  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  an 
Individual  with  natural  righu.  That  dignity 
to  supreme — It  to  Ood-glven.  The  Constitu- 
tion commands  for  each  and  every  one  of 
ua  the  political  and  economic  rlghu  which 
protact  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  tba  ladl- 
vldual  Thto  concept  to  as  fundamaatal  aa 
tha  atom. 

Rtotory  tails  xm  that  our  forefsthors 
foundad  our  Ifatlon  on  a  system  of  chaeka 
and  lialonfoa  We  have  an  executive  head 
wbo  baa  attthortty  to  act  promptly.  Thto 
to  designed  to  make  government  efSclent. 
Le«toUtive  power  to  vested  In  Repreeenta- 
tlves  who  study,  consider,  and  deliberate  on 
propoaed  laws.  Tha  selection  ot 
atlvaa  to  raaarvad  to  tha  people 
The  next  balance  to  amnng  the  three  de- 
partmerits  of  tha  Oovernment  The  execu- 
tive, leglalatlve.  and  Judicial.  Bach  balancaa 
the  other  so  that  there  can  be  no  fusion  of 
any  two  The  electorate  chooeea  executive 
and  legtolatlve  oOdala  at  stated  Intervato. 
and  the  acts  of  both  branches  are  subject  to 
Judlelai  revlaw.  The  third  branch,  the  Ju- 
diciary, to  eatabltohed  as  sn  independent 
branch  with  authority  to  reatraln  abuse  of 
power  by  other  governmental  agents.  Strict 
limitation  of  the  Judicial  function  by  the 
Constitution  prevents  the  Judiciary  from  ex- 
erctolng  arbitrary  power.  There  to  still 
another  balance  conceived  by  tha  (ramars 
of  the  Conatltutlon.  Thto  to  between  State 
and  National  Oovemmenta.  Federal  action 
to  restricted  to  matters  at  national  concern. 
ezpreaaed  or  Implied  In  the  Constitution  It- 
self. All  else  remains  In  the  hands  of  the 
States,  each  to  legtolate  as  It  seea  flt  on  Its 
own  local  problems. 

With  a  foraalghtednesa  that  amounted  al- 
moet  to  clairvoyanca.  the  founding  fathers 
recognized  that  not  only  must  there  be  a 
central  government,  but  that  such  a  cen- 
tral government  must  ba  strong  m^Mtti  to 
eomtnond  the  respect  of  foratga 
afltelont  enotigh  to  justify  its  own 
flaslbia  enotigh  to  leave  wide  inltlatlvo  pow- 
ers to  the  States  and  limited,  by  statute. 
enough  to  prevent  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  tbe  Statea  or  undue  accretions  to 
Its  own  authority  Hence  the  syatoa  of 
checks  and  balancaa  and  the  now  faaooa 
of  tha  aeparatlon  of  powers — all 
to  praaerve  to  the  people.  In  per- 
petuity, the  liberty  they  had  so  justly 
aaraod. 

Our  Declaration  of  Indapandanca  says 
that  "all  men  aro  eroatad  equal."  Preclaely 
what  does  that  mean?  Doaa  tt  mean  social 
equality  or  cradle- to-grave  saeurlty  aa  ad- 
vocated  by  Lord  Keynea.  Harold  laakl. 
and  others  of  collactivtot  mind?  I  caaaob 
accept  either  one.  Ratbar  It  maana  to  mo 
that  all  men  have  equal  rlfbta.  equal  dutlaa. 
and  equal  obligations.  Thto  to  in  beeping 
with  the  dignity  of  man.  bto  (rea  will,  hto 
Ood-flvao  rtghu  to  make  a  cboioo.  bis  obli- 
gation to  provide  for  bloaaalf  and  hto  fam- 
ily, and  thua  to  make  blmaelf  a  citlaan 
worthy  of  the  privileges  tho  Oooatltutlaa 
graata  bim.  This  seems  a  ra—oaabla  •■•• 
•iwlan  ta  vtow  ut  ibo  foot  tbat 
evoTf  OM  of  ua  ti  oloorly  dHoroat 
physical  and  menial  traits  of  IMMi.  Even 
Maotieal  twins  rarely  have  tbo  Muao  akllU 
to  oo  tdoatioal  dotrae.  DlatrlbMloa  of  lalaat 
•ai  obllMy  eon  uovar  bo  oooiroUod  by  any 
BMAHMio  low 

TiMtaf  wa  hear  tM  VOfi  "MMtl** 
abtiut  su  (raeiy  tbal  ptobaMy  I 
have  the  aaoM  undorstaadiai  of  Ibo  word. 
To  my  mind,  a  "tibaral"  la  a  aua  wbo  bo- 
llaeaa  that  frsadum  to  tha  rifbl  lo  do  vbal 
Btan  abaoid  do»  aoi  the  rigb*  ot  •  Maa  to  do 


as  be  pleasee.  Bolorlcally.  tha  old  liberal 
wa  one  wbo  believed  In.  among  other  things. 
freedom  of  speech,  preee.  religion,  and  no 
taxation  without  repreaentatlon.  within  the 
framework  of  the  Conatltutlon.  Generally 
today's  so-called  "liberal"  wanu  the  same 
freedoms,  but  he  does  not  want  to  be  bound 
by  any  reaponslblllty  to  constitutional  or  any 
other  law.  In  other  words,  he  wants  "to 
have  hto  cake  and  eat  it  too."  The  liberal  of 
our  early  days  worked  to  free  the  economy 
from  state  control;  today  tha  same  principle 
uf  liberaltom  to  Invoked  to  extend  the  con- 
trol of  tho  statooear  oar  ooonomy.  Certainly 
two  aueb  oontrafdetory  thoortm  cannot  both 
be  sound.  Kven  peratotent  polishing  of  thto 
veneer  of  patemaliam  cannot  make  brass  into 
gold.  Traditional  American  liberaltom  to 
baaod  upon  a  oompetitlve  enterprise  system 
twdar  a  goeammant  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  pec  pie  " 

We  have  come  to  reallae  that  political, 
social,  and  economic  forces  are  so  Interwoven 
and  Interdependent  that  conalderatlon  of 
one  alone  to  Impoaalble.  Tet  our  legislatora 
often  ssam  bllaafully  unaware  of  thto  vital 
fact.  Statutory  enactments  of  the  last  10 
or  is  years  have  effectively  hampered  the 
growth  of  private  Industry  Tet  the  Govern- 
ment expects  private  industry  to  provide 
the  financial  and  economic  wherewithal  for 
extensive  social  and  political  progreaa  (Iron- 
ically called  benefits)  which  In  turn  operate 
to  deprive  lidividuato  of  varying  segments  of 
their  frsadom  In  thto  trend  of  the  times 
away  from  eonstitutional  government  and 
freedom,  the  more  serious  strides  toward 
socialism  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. 

The  frontal  attack  on  the  economics  of  a 
capttaltot  syotaoa  generally  to  aimed  at  the 
BO  twllod  bualnam  cycle,  or  boom  and  bust 
poydMdogy.  Attempts  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  ieaaen  the  severity  of  theaa 
busts  (nobody  wanta  to  ieaaen  the  severity 
of  a  boom)  In  the  Intereat  of  the  social  fac- 
tors involved.  Thto  to  all  very  well,  provided 
we  do  not  deetroy  freedom  of  incentive  and 
frsadom  of  will  simply  to  accompltoh  soma 
form  of  aoctal  justice.  One  of  our  well- 
known  lawyers  said  a  abort  time  ago:  "It 
appeara  that  the  Government  a  concept  of 
social  Justice  to  to  take  from  the  diligent  and 
give  to  the  indigent."  Unfortunately,  for 
tha  diligent,  he  to  more  than  half  right.  In 
a  country  that  has  attained  the  general  level 
of  wealth  which  to  ours,  a  certain  limited 
security  agolaot  physical  privation,  and  a 
mmimum  auotenance  may  be  guaranteed 
without  danger  to  Individual  freedom.  Tha 
difficulty  cornea  In  deciding  where  the  divid- 
ing line  should  be  drawn.  Our  current  trou- 
bles are  traceable  la  larga  part  to  legtolatlve 
and  executive  attooapti  to  overrule  basic  eco- 
nomic laws,  all  tn  the  aaaoi^f  security.  In 
fact,  some  security  to  aaooatlal  If  freedom 
to  to  be  preserved,  but  tt  muat  be  provided 
outside  the  market  place  and  competition 
must  be  left  unobatruetad.  Aa  Benjamin 
md.  "Thoaa  who  would  give  up  ea- 
'  to  furcbaae  a  little  temporary 
safety  dooorva  naltbor  llborty  nor  safety." 

On  Buny  aldao  wa  hear  tha  argument 
raised  "Oh.  yee,  but  capitalism  and  free 
enterprise  must  defend  ttselt  "  Are  wa 
blind— can't  we  see  the  forest  for  the  trees? 
■inee  1774,  with  our  syotom«  we  have  built 
from  nothing  tn  the  froatoot  Nation  on 
oartb,  ooononUially,  aoetally.  end  flnanctally. 
Tbbi  ouMllil  turn  but  oao-aixteenth  of  the 
aartb*!  ■opwatlo.  yot  wo  owa  M  portent  »( 
tha  wortd't  oleetrto  power.  M  pereent  of  tha 
radtno,  M  portent  of  tbe  ears,  and  W  portoni 
of  Ibo  lifo  taodrasM  poUoteo.  Ptggdoi  ol 
pirttMlty  la  taeootor. 
ler  It  reeponsible  Hero  i 
of  iw  Willi  Itaa  a  savtugs  Mt0Wrt<  ■ 
life  tniuraiue  poltoy,  or  •  tbaro  of  Mooll  la  0 
t'spttaiist.  PraodoM  ii  bora  of  bard  work. 
seeking  to  proetdo  to  aittoli  foedg  tbol  la  tbo 
end  all  of  ua  may  have  enmtflb  of  evorytbtnf, 
whereas  eollet'tlvtam  to  the  parent  of  ooetrty 
and  hunger  bent  upon  dtotrlbutlng  aquailf 
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the  short  supply  of  goods  so  that  finally  no 
one  has  enough  of  an]rthlng.  Let's  work  st 
fraodom. 

The  rise  of  big  government  to  the  obvioua 
development  that  makea  us  fearful  for  the 
American  system  of  individual  freedom 
law.  For  a  eenttury  and  a  quarter  our 
I  kept  pace  arltb  tbe  eoantry'a 
and  multiple-lKHlaaaa 
Intoroata,  but  the  last  two  daeadei  have  seen 
a  development  that  to  alarmlac  to  ail  think- 
ing and  responsible  citlaens.  In  1990  our 
Federal  budget  was  S4.000.000.000.  less  than 
ao  years  later  it  to  upwarda  of  S42.000.000.- 
000.  In  the  same  time  tbe  Govemmrant  pay 
roll  has  Increased  from  SOO.OOO  to  over  XOOO.- 
OM  permanent  employees.  Tbe  giant  to  bo 
faored  is  not  the  larga  efficient  corporation 
but  rather  the  large  Inefficient  Government 
aa  it  encroachea  more  and  more  upon  private 
Uvea  and  private  economy.  Vast  agexides  of 
tha  Ooeemment  ItaaiX  emit  aa  uaonding 
stream  of  propoganda  roicolaeod  to  aadu  big 
government  bigger  and  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  over  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
Big  government  aa  it  grows  baeofnea  a 
Frankenateln  of  high  taxaa,  wide  corruption, 
and  little  freedom.  The  nation  that  valuea 
anything  above  fnecdooa  will  looe  iu  freedom 
aad  ooeapt Slice  of  goooraim^rtol  paternalism 
la  wtum  for  surrender  of  our  own  rraponsl- 
btlttles  leads  us  down  the  road  to  aelf- 
deatruction. 

Thto  continuing  drift  toward  a  aelf-per- 
petuating  centraliaed  bureaucracy  can  mean 
only  one  thing,  that  the  central  goecmment 
will  eventually  take  over  all  private  prop- 
erty. The  richt  of  private  ownerahlp  of 
property  to  one  of  the  basic  poatulates  of 
oar  Constitution.  Howevor.  in  conjunction 
with  this  right  of  private  property  there  to  a 
corresponding  responsitiility  •  •  •  the 
responsibility  of  .hi.itiflrabta  cMoenahip.  To 
participate  In  thoae  ilgbtB.  you  aa  citlaens 
ouMt  also  conduct  both  youraclf  and  your 
boatnesa  aa  to  deserve  those  rights.  The 
two  are  taoeparable.  Tet,  today  the  dema- 
gog on  the  aoap  box  shouts  that  the  owner 
of  private  property  is  to  be  condemned  as  a 
baron  of  privilege.  The  poor  fellow  either 
cant  read  or  wont  read.  II  be  could  or 
would,  he  would  aooa  tflaooeor  that  we  can 
all  acquire  private  property  under  the  same 
set  of  rules.  The  fact  that  only  aome  of  us. 
through  Industry,  saving,  and  farsighted- 
ness succeed  In  scqulring  It  doesn't  mean  It 
to  a  prlvtla^e.  The  only  privilege  to  being 
born  In  a  country  where  such  a  right  to  guar- 
anteed. To  protect  thla  privilege  we  must 
evince  certain  <|ualitiea:  buuoity.  loyatty. 
courage,  and  sell-sacriflce.  If  we  do  not 
have  such  qualitlea.  then  we  have  only  our- 
selvaa  to  lUame  for  loaa  of  our  treedeai. 

I  do  not  bellere  that  tiie  poopio  of  thla 
country  want  to  change  the  eooBOOtlo  sys- 
tem that  baa  made  us  the  gteateat  naUon 
on  the  face  of  tha  eartb.  ■urooucracy.  re- 
member, waa  not  bom  of  two  world  wart. 
It  has  grown  with  tbo  eaponolow  of  fovem- 
ment  tn  the  paat  two  deoadM.  War  aitroly 
inoreoeod  ttM  tempo  aad  tbo  ptaaaed  pur- 
pooo  of  tei^  oScials  to  buUd  a  treaBoadouo 
backlog  uf  Oovornmoot  Jobbeldoti  whoee 
loyalty  to  the  job  could  be  depeadad  ua  to 
keep  each  and  every  one  of  U;e  two-milUoa- 
odd  oOm  bold«t  la  UM.  "no  priH  taaoM^U 
of  tho  fBOy  of  butwMMnay  aad  Ito  reeolts  it 
ooon  In  the  manaftment  of  our  lallroad  lys- 
tena  in  two  world  wort,  tn  tbo  iNt.  aben 
the  Ooteraaieat  operated  tbe  roads,  tbo  Iomno 
were  gfawtia  aearty  H.llOb.tMl  a  day.  la 
tha  seoond.  «feo4  tboy  wore  pMvately  09- 
eratp<l.  they  MMHii  lltbttantlal  proMo  etea 
aiior  tMvtua  aoad  mMtJOM  a  daf  la  toaeo. 
Toda  nucrot.  who  niolie  to  be  a  Itbeial. 

lo  tui.  »*  toaiu  aad  brlfbt  Moog  tbat  will 
»aftt  m»  MM  pit  iMl  orMlv  bi  totry 


Odf  Ubgttj  to  slowly  il! 
MO  at  ItMl  tMW  elearty 
wborowoaeotb 

ot    '*WaUbtul 


It  to  a  time  for  action,  for  vlgoroua 
sn.  and  for  a  Nation-wide  tOart  to 
awaken  the  people  to  wlmt  to  happening  to 
their  chertohed  freedooa  before  their  very 
eyes.  Plrst.  there  to  Ike  piablom  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  for  ao  gotomment  can  re- 
main strong  If  ita  Unanrlal  structure  to  other 
than  scund.  We  are  loaded  up  with  a  giganUe 
Government  debt.  True,  the  war  ta  tn  part 
reaponslbi'..  but  we  had  absurd  attempts  at 
deficit  financing  m  the  thlrtiaa  and  may  be 
beaded  in  that  diraetkm  now.  Siaeb  poltrtea 
cannot  go  on  indeflntfeely.  for  flat  aieney  ta 
god  only  so  long  as  the  people  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Government.  When  that  con- 
fidence to  loat.  the  Govemomt's  credit  to  no 
longer  good  and  t>ankruptcy  ensues.  We  re- 
quire our  t>acks  and  insurance  companies  ta 
meet  rigid  standards  of  solvency,  yet  we  al- 
low our  duly  elected  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  tamper  with  the  financial  structure 
of  the  Government,  aa  though  it  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  freedom,  security,  and 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Next  we  are  faced  with  regimentation, 
wholly  or  iu  part.  Tlin  raglmenftinn  nrtnnl 
or  propoaed.  touches  ttw  ataMple  activi'lea 
of  our  daiiy  Uvea  and  Includes,  among  other 
things,  price  control,  wage  control,  rent  con- 
trol. Federal  subsidy  of  education,  and  social- 
ised medicine.  These  are  the  tools  of  a 
planned  society.  Price  and  rent  controls 
create  scarcity,  thereby  forcing  the  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  by  rationing,  or  other  mear^. 
some  sort  of  equitable  dlstrllmtion  of  goods 
or  space.  The  result  to  that  no  one  baa 
enough  of  anything.  But  In  the  free  mar- 
ket, prices  are  always  at  work.  They  call 
for  production  where  there  to  scarcity  and 
restrict  consumption  until  the  scarcity  to 
relieved.  Wages  are  really  the  price  men 
sell  their  skills  for.  and  the  same  rule  holds 
true.  History  haa  proven  that  attempts  to 
control  the  law  of  sunply  and  demand  bring 
national  decay.  Wttnesa  tbe  Ronum  km- 
pire.  Its  fall  was  directly  due  to  the  Instl- 
tTitlon  of  a  planned  economy.  Sxicceaa  of  a 
controlled  economy  to  confined  to  Intensl- 
flcatlon  of  depreseions.  and  a  myriad  of  relief 
appUcanta.  Regimentation  apelto  loss  of 
freedom. 

Thirdly,  wherever  there  ta  Ped-ral  par- 
ticipation there  has  to  l)e  Federal  control. 
Farmers  accepted  sulxidies  and  got  controto. 
If  the  Government  is  to  pour  money  Into 
scboois.  It  will  not  lie  long  before  the  buresu- 
crata  tell  you  not  only  what  you  may  teach 
but  when  and  how.  Any  doubt  one  may 
have  of  the  truth  of  theae  statements  can 
be  cleared  away  l>y  examining  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stataa 
which,  throtigh  Juatice  Jackaon.  ruled  in  a 
teat  caae  on  control  of  anbotdJaad  fannero 
that :  "It  to  hardly  lack  of  due  proetae  (under 
the  CooaUtutlon)  for  the  Oovtmment  to 
regulate  that  which  It  subaldlaea."  Tbe 
Supreme  Court  gave  sanction  to  regulation 
of  our  economo  freodam  tn  another  recent 
decialon  la  wbMl  tho  Ooxirt  allowed  Con- 
gress  U)  Impose  IU  regulation  on  an  indi- 
vidual farmer,  even  to  the  extent  of  regulat- 
ing the  amount  of  wheat  grown  by  himsoM 
on  his  own  load  for  bio  owa  ooaaumptioa. 
U  thto  the  freedom  tbo  totmdtaf  fathert 
handoa  dowa  to  ua? 

Zt  lo  irwtbMBy  eaid  that  'The  power  to  tag 
Is  tbe  power  to  ditirny.  The  ever  incr 
Ing  burdoa  of  taaoe  of  all  kinds  baa 
brought  home  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
most  nothing  we  buy  or  sell  today  to  free 
from  either  a  visible  or  invialbte  tax.  Our 
Income  and  eetate  taxes  aro  iot  ot  ooal 
tory  levels.  Nigh  taxes 
aiOBl  l|MMlbm  Whatever  to 
It  haa  to  rooie  in  1 
of  our  labor,  Taooe  eaa  bo  poid 
only  ftoM  what  tbo  pto|do  oant.  Tbof  ean 
be  paid  ORly  out  of  produftbM  mmI  ore  a  bur- 
Our  proiMM  Moum  uf 
the  pMPt  NMii  lave 
the  goMMI  Oi^  Cr<>.ni>4Ml'>ry  taiatlMI  W 
an  atteipi  to  lodtotm  ui«  wealth  m  opder 
to  etoaio  a  oloiriiai  aoMoty,  but  inoeauve 


Al- 


to produce  ta  removed  tberaby,  and  taxatlcai 

tieeomea  a  weapon  of  daaa  otraggle.  In  oa 
ever-changtng  world  our  economic  life  can- 
not afford  to  be  froaen  if  we  are  to  \»  free. 
Equality  of  Income  to  a  high-sounding  polit- 
ical platitude  that  lulla  the  thou^htleaa 
and  tempts  the  predstory.  For  us  it  meana 
a  reduced  standard  of  Uvlng  with  the  Gov- 
ernment s  fingers  in  every  man's  pocket  to 
provide  tied  and  Itoard  (equal  to  what  you 
have)  for  thoee  who  will  not  work  to  earn 
it.  Tha  nWlBirinn  that  to  upon  every  man 
to  work  to  aopport  hlmaelf  to  aa  old  aa  the 
Chrtotlan  religion,  for  it  was  St.  Paul  writing 
to  the  Thessalonlana  who  said :  "He  who  will 
not  work  should  not  eat."  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  sick,  tbo  eged.  or  the  Insane,  but 
about  the  able-bodlad  one  who  wanu  wboO 
the  other  fellow  haa  without  oioiiin'  fOr 
It  and  atxMit  a  paternalistic  goveraaaeat  that 
would  hand  it  to  him  all  in  the  name  of 
"equality.**  If  we  are  to  remain  a  great 
Nation,  it  ta  Imperative  that  we  reexamine 
our  entire  tax  structure  and  rewrite  our  tax 
laws  with  an  eye  to  elimination  of  eneroaeh- 
Lrient  of  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  taaea 
on  one  another,  to  provide  tor  a  conunulng 
flow  of  free  eopttol  into  a  dynamic  economy. 
and  to  Insure  rufllcient  funds  t<x  the  opera- 
tlLU  of  an  economical  trustworthy  Govern- 
ment geared  to  render  neoesaary  aenrtoea 
der  constitutional  mandate.  Ttata  to 
road  to  freedom. 

Last  November  we  had  a  national  election. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  result  of  this  elec- 
tion was  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  the 
Govomment  to  follow  further  along  the  line 
of  state  sodallam.  To  my  mind  thto  to  a 
groas  miartpraaentatlon  of  the  facts.  We 
had  no  chance  to  vote  for 
Eince  both  candidates  andoi  aad  tbe 
of  big  government.  Mo  wonder  people  1 
at  home  from  the  poUa  in  drovea.  We  had 
no  chance  to  vote  tor  our  eoDvlctUHia.  Tho 
future  of  every  Job.  home,  bank  dafMBtk,  tn- 
stirance  (ralicy.  or  buslneas  enterpetoe  rtepenrto 
upon  wiiether  you.  the  public,  understand 
and  care  enough  to  suppcn^  and  work  for  the 
American  way  of  life.  Every  American  must 
rise  and  defend  thto  system  with  ail  hto 
strength.  If  we  would  protect  the  future  free- 
dc»n  of  our  children,  we  must  start  now. 
Democracy  to  not  Ood-glven.  it  to  something 
ve  have  to  work  for.  Each  ot  ua  must  make 
it  for  himself.  All  experience  indleatea  that 
tlie  worst  mistake  a  country  can  tnzke  to  to 
trade  ita  freedoms,  mc^uding  the  freodoon 
IK  tie  wrong,  for  the  phony  security  aad 
froosen  static  serfdom  of  dictatorahtp.  Um 
stronfth,  prlne^ipleo,  and  vitality  of  our  opo- 
tem  which  boa  produeod  tha  bltbost  standard 
of  living  in  blatory  ta  beyond  challenge. 
Tbo  most  prteolote  btrtttp  bt  mo  It  tooodom. 

FtstOoat  ttaoe  Uaao  taoiatmnrtol  bee  been 
a  word  of  Inspiration.  It  to  a  glorious  thing. 
Our  lorefatbem  toagbt  for  It:  the  Consti- 
tution eetabilibod  tt;  tbe  years  have  sanc- 
tioned It.  But  to  tafaffuocd  M  With  eternal 
vigilance  to  everyliody's  bti 


Ispstnlios  for  Vbtfag 
■XTEN8ION  OP  RIMiUtXa 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  aVALUNTE 

or  ecititeTt.VAma 

Uf  THK  noun  or  ursHBrrATXva 
Twitdmv,  AMmut  19,  i»4t 

Mr  CAVALCAim.  Mr.  flptblMr.  un- 
der leave  given  mt  by  Mnaniynoni  ooa* 
Mttt.  I  taitrt  an  muratUag  brticlc  whldli 
bppMTtd  IB  ibt  BiiffM  Imm  at  tiM 

CMHui  Cflwiiif.  mti  nmm  it  mk 

IbMliitiiil  by  Um  DunoerbUe  National 


Thbibrudlb 

which  tho 


tho  hMHiiMp  undi  r 
Party  mtnt  pot- 
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form  lU  pAtrtolic  duty  of  educating  all 
persons  of  voting  age  to  participate  in 
the  elecUoa  of  public  oflkriaJs.  It  is  com- 
mon knoivledge  that  in  all  areas  where 
the  Ripabllcan  Party  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  public  oflkce.  it  shuns  all  ef- 
forts that  ought  add  to  the  voting  lists 
the  names  of  those  who  constitute  the 
vast  liberal  thinking  mass  of  Amencan 
life. 

This  article  is  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  »b!e  and  patriotic  efJorts  of  Hon. 
Michael  J.  Kirwan.  chairman,  and  Capt. 
Victor  Hunt  Harding,  executive  director, 
of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, in  directing  the  efforts  of  that 
committee  along  lines  that  will  bring  to 
the  election  polls  of  America  those 
Americans  whose  liberal  thoughts  are 
the  cornerstones  of  our  Amencan  way  of 
life 

The  article  is  as  follows: 


Wattrwl  Committee 
itly  ■eoght  to  spur  rcglstrmtlons 
throoghout  Uw  eountry  tn  tlM  belief  tb«t  a 
large  vot*  awMM  D— uuam  Ttetary. 

la  a  paaaOtal  test  of 
la  ttMwn  tn  t  report  re- 
aeiTail  by  Um  Oeaaooratle  National  Coogree- 
atonai  Campalfn  Cooamlttec  frooi  go— laat 
County.  Pa. 
A  Republican  lead  of  1 JIO  reflatratlona  in 
vaa  wtpad  out  in  a  10-week 
1  Oasocrata  bow  lead  Ui  rag- 
letratkHu  bj  a  aat  of  fgt  voCaa. 
AU  at  rary  low  aeac. 

Tte  MM  oaaw  about  tbroiagh  the  activity 
of  OoaigraaaaMui  Aimaoirr  CavALCAirra.  of  the 
Twenty-taird  Peunsylvaoia  Congreaalonal 
Diauiet.  wbicb  eooaprlaaa  ttoa  Pennaytvanla 
•ouatlea  of  Payetta  and  SooMnat. 

Payette  County  la  a  ttroogly  orgaalaad  in- 
duatrtal   counts    which   had   baan  atrotigly 


County  baa  baan  traditionally 
■apublican.  Li  IMg  the  vote  wm  lgM»  Re- 
to  lOMS  l>mocTatte. 
tlM  year*  it  haa  been  customary 
to  dtei-  :  <  "  >aanet  Covmy  as  hopelessly 
Itopub.  rben  CoagnaHaao  CaTaiCAirra 

aakcd:   Wh>* 

He  conferred  with  OoagraaHaan  MirMAaL 
J.  KiawAM.  chalrmaa  of  the  Democratic  Coc- 
Committee,  and  Capt.  Victor  Hunt^ 
■aautlve  director.     A  test  was  de- 
apoa. 

»t  County  was  divided   Into  three 
»n  aaatlen  waa  UMt  area 
tt  tta  aovBty  Berth  of  the  UaeolB  Mlgif 
way.     This   is   a  cual-mlnlng  aaetloa.   with 
ty    of    tlM    worklngmen    commuting    to 
to  the  steel  mUls. 
itral  section  between  the  Lincoln 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  in  a 
ily  settled  area.  In  which  the 
activity  la  coal  mining. 
Tba  southam  aaetlon.  aoMM  of  the  turn* 
pike.  Is  mainly  agricultural. 

The  teet  was  made  tn  the  north.    The  cen< 
trai  and  gavUMra  sectu^n*  war*  Ml  aoi 
pieteiy  ataM  to  allow  a  (air  ccaaparlaaa  ba- 
twaaa  the  three  aoaaa. 

Two  men  were  entrusted  wtth  carrying  out 
the   taat:    Oarald    Zelgler,   secretary   o(    the 


ttialiMaii. 

Tba  plan  was  one  that   itrlnilai 
"big  nama"  balp.    There 
In  the  way  of  advertising  or  p^ibilatly. 
entire  effort  waa  In  the  hands  at  tlM 
erats  In  ttM  area  of  ttte  test. 

Plrst.   a   working   list   of  all    unregUtered 
by  straat  and  hmiaa  was  drawn 

Daeaoeratla  dubs  wera  qv> 
la  a*eb  ligWralliai  araa. 
Daaaorratic  cluba  supplied  ttie  work- 
tba  elbut*  grease  aitd  shoe 
lbs  tests  successful. 


Tba 


Local  leaders  handled  local  publicity. 
Newspapers  were  cnlu:ed  to  txxMt  Interest. 
Radio  stations  In  the  area  were  approached 
for  spot  announcements. 

Uat   of   naraglaHred    voters    tn    each 
iimlty  waa  broken  down  into  working 
{nments  and  the  club  memtwrs  went  to 
work.     Result: 

The  Republican  lead  In  the  area  of  the  test 
was  completely  erased  and  a  total  net  gain 
of  1.318  Democratic  registrations  was 
achieved  for  the  entire  county. 

Comparison  of  the  test  area  with  the  sec- 
tions where  no  organized  drive  was  made  Is 
as  follows: 


Movmnau   is4S 

Rrpub- 

liraas 

Itraio- 
wats 

UuTer- 

•BCS 

North  (t->atMl) 

<  ^nrml    iiu  tMt; ... 

■•"■HUh    iw.  trU) 

T.aa 

xm 

XVB 

(R).v.iir 
(K)  I.Ma 

Total     

i%im 

la&a 

(R>aaM 

ia«a 


Nirih  (itttMt 

Castrai  (as  bat) 

it>uth{»»tmtf..., 

xm 

Dt  321 
S.  453 

Tocai_ 

laaua 

uati 

{UiKm 

Note  that  the  1»48  lead  of  the  l.atO  Re- 
publicans in  the  north  of  the  county  has 
been  wiped  out.  and  the  DemocraU  now  lead 
by  S23. 

In  the  central  part  the  Republicans  have 
boosted  their  lead  by  1«&. 

In  the  South  the  IMS  Republican  lead 
has  baan  eut  IS. 

Theaa  llgurca  raflact  the  dlfTerence  between 
effort  and  noneffort. 

Total  coat  of  the  test  was  gaoo.  or  approxi- 
mately 10  cenu  per  newly  registered  voter. 

Previous  estlmatss  for  the  cost  of  a  registra- 
tion drive  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  par  new  registration. 

The  work  was  dona  by  the  Democratic  club 
members  and  the  money  that  was  spaat 
only  for  the  purpoae  of  paying  for 
to  drive  registrants  to  the  registration 

It  should  t>e  remembered,  too.  that  the 
county  conunusloners  being  Republican  gave 
little  aid  or  comfort  to  this  drive  and  opened 
few  specui  registration  booths,  making  It 
mora  dlAeult  tor  these  results  to  be  sttalned. 

Tba  lasaoos  learned  in  this  test  are  to  tM 
applied  to  the  entire  county. 

They  can  well  be  applied  to  every  county. 
It  is  a  real  example  of  how  results  can  ttm 
achieved  when  time  and  energy  are  expended 
In  an  organlaad  effort. 

Maglatratlon  U  the  key  to  Democratic  vic- 
tory In  ISSO. 


Spot  Therapy 

IXTZN8ION  OP  REUARKa 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MsasACMmarrs 
IN  THI  ROtTSC  OP  RITRESENTATtVgS 


Mr 


Tuesday.  Auffust  tS.  1949 
DONOHUE     Mr   Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  very  timely  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  13.  liM».  taatie  of 
the  Waltham  (Maas.)  News-Trtbuna. 
The  article  follows: 

SrOT    TMISAeT 

Meads  of  a  number  of  Padaral  departmenU 
aod  agaaatoa  are  ha*ag  nutiOed  by  John  R 
Vtaal■MU^  MaaMaattal  aaaUtani,  of  a  system 
.  therapy  (or  eartaln  elttaa  in  the  coun- 


try which  are  badly  off  economically.  Thess 
are  cities  and  areas  in  which  unemployment 
haa  reached  the  critical  stsge — 12  percent 
and  up  of  the  population. 

The  therapy  will  take  the  form  of  chan- 
nelling Government  contracts.  If  possible, 
into  certain  selected  geographical  points 
where  new  business  activity  Is  needed.  It 
has  been  rumored  the  majority  of  the  cities 
on  the  lut  are  tn  New  England,  but  cities  in 
Michigan.  Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania  have 
also  been  singled  out  for  help. 

Many  people  t>elleve  this  experiment  In 
putting  the  needle  in  tmslneas  is  a  t>etter 
Idea  than  the  Employment  Expansion  Act 
or  1M9.  which  was  introduced  tn  the  Senate 
on  July  15.  the  day  after  President  Truman 
announced  a  program  of  Oovernment  sjpend- 
Ing  In  areas  where  unemployment  is  acute. 
The  bill  was  slanted  mainly  at  reviving  that 
old  cure-all  for  unemployment — public 
works  construction.  Incidentally,  the  chief 
lobbylata  for  the  bill  were  the  Americans  for 
Daaaiwratic  Action,  who  adhere  to  the  l>ellef 
that  the  Government  must  spend  ItseU  silly 
( through  deficit  financing)  tn  tlmea  of  stress. 
In  the  drive  for  recess  of  Congress,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  the  bill  will  even  get  to  the 
floor  of  tba  genau. 

Tbara  ara  algaa  pointing  to  an  upturn  in 
buatnaaa  activity  tn  the  fall.  Credit  for  ex- 
psnalon  and  development  of  business  has 
atlddenly  t>aan  made  easier  by  the  action  of 
the  Mdaral  Raaarve  Board.  With  theaa  forcaa 
at  work.  It  would  seem  that  the  Praaldant'a 
plan,  which  requirea  no  congressional  action 
and  no  additional  Psderal  appropriations, 
would  be  enough  to  start  thawing  business 
(<ut  It  should  be  given  a  chance  bsfore  the 
Congraaa  trisa  to  lagulata  the  country  out  of 
a  receaaioo. 


ProTisioat  of  Civil  Functions — RiTert, 
Harbors,  aaii  Flood  Coatrol  Appropria- 
tions Bill  as  Passed  b^  tbc  Seaatt 
Should  Be  Approved  at  Once — Projects 
Necessary  To  Relieve  Unemployment 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miaaiaatrri 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVB 


ly.  August  15.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dvU 
functlocu  appropriation  bill,  which 
passed  thff  Rouse  some  time  ago.  was  rery 
carefully  coiuidered  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  committee,  after  extensive 
hearingt.  reported  the  bill  with  many 
amendment.^,  all  of  which,  in  my  opinion. 
are  improvfm«'nt5.  These  amendments 
were  apprtnred  by  the  Senate. 

That  body  passed  the  measure  unanl- 
mously.  and  yet  we  find  It  stymied  In 
the  conference  by  certain  Boust  con- 
ferees. 

It  would  be  a  shame  on  Congress  If 
we  let  one  or  two  men  on  that  conference 
block  this  bill  and  deprive  the  American 
people  of  the  great  benefits  which  it  pro- 
vides. 

These  projects  are  necessary  also  to 
relieve  growing  tmemployment. 

Surely  if  Congreaa  cm  give  bUlions  and 
hOlloBs  and  billions  fit  dollars  to  foreign 
countries,  we  can  improve  our  own  na- 
tural maottTCaa  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Americaa  peepig  who  fight  the  Nation's 
battJas  in  times  of  war  and  sustain  its 
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Institutions  In  times  of  peace,  and  pro- 
vide employment  for  thiem  in  times  of 
stress. 

The  civil  functions  appropriatioD  bill. 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  if  concorred  in 
by  the  House,  will  do  more  to  relieve  un- 
emplojrment  for  the  next  few  years  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  done  or 
proposed. 

The  Senate  provided  funds  for  various 
and  sundry  projects  throughout  the 
country  that   are  absolutely  necessary. 


but  which  some  of  the  House  conferees 
are  now  trying  to  block. 

I  am  inserting  the  various  rivers  and 
hartMrs  projects  at  this  point,  showing: 

First,  The  States  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated; 

Second.  Total  estimated    cost  of    the 
project ; 

Third    The   amount   appropriated   to 
date: 

Fourth.  ELstimated    unobligated    bal- 
ance due  June  30,  1949; 

Ritera  and  Karbora 


Fifth.  Amount  of  budget  cgttmate: 

Sixth.  The  amount  aUcNKd  by  the 
House  as  allocated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers: 

Seventh.  The  amount  provided  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  approved  these  recommen- 
dations witiK>ut  change. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
scan  this  list  carefully  and  sec  what  It 
means  to  the  people  he  reprei;ents. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 


Proiect 


l(7» 


ai« 


arita 
wfih  asteriik  in  ( 


11) 


Total  fstiraa ted 
Fe<l«r*leatt 


(9 


AoMDHt  appro- 
priated to  date 


m 


(4) 


Amnust  ef 
badan  Mttaale 


(5) 


coN'BTau.  noa 

-To»bi|rtiaB  W«»«rwajr..__«.. 
>  iocli  aod  daia.  Warriur  i 

Naaie  H»rNir 

WraoB'-li  .N.iiTO«rs 


Rivtviaad  UtNiiartm: 

Lai^   u.wh  t.^  mouth ._ 

tatioa  hria*  « 

dan 

Crannt  Tfy  Hiwbar...^......-. . — ..... — «. 

M  J  rbor.... ............................. ....^ 

It"  hi*vr 

Ki>rf  aad  MiMlon  Bay ^. ^ 

Mtaaai  fttver  (Cat  Cob  HartMr)*_ 

Pawcaiiirk.KiT«r.  R.  L  and  Cona. 

Dalawarr: 

Harbor  efieAiea  0«la«ar»  lay* — ...... .. 

ladlaaRiverbiM  •■<■>•'* - 

DLitnrt  «f  CehMahia:  roluwii  Riv«r.  aertli  tide  of  Wa 


Inlraeoaatal  Wat^rvay.  trtb^ary  i 

Okaaetaoh«»CnM8  FtorMa  W  awrway* 

!!■  Woodruff  leek  Md  dam.  ApaladHaala  Riv«r  ... 

•C  Andrew  Bay* 

■t.  Jakaa  Ri«w,  JaeltsanT;Ur  m  oeMO ... 

Taaiia  Harbor . 


Savannaii  Harbar.... _ 

Dam.  CtiattahaoehM  River. 


1  UiemMti  Riveic 


Meatataafl 

RhrarbenraaaObto 
tofRaito 

MtoSlpHRHtr between  Mbwwi'RiVws^^  Minanji'tBi 

(esclalTe  of  91.  ABChony  Fait) _ 

leea- 

Kaefcaa,Mli  illiilRi  •. 

Mbsoon  River.  Caaaar  i<  irv.  leva.  ... 

Mkaiaiwi  Rlvarberween  MuMun  f.  "      <«polia. 


Rioor.  Cy.  and  Tmui.:  Cl-r 
OMe  River.  Ky  .  W.  Va..  aad  Obto.  oi^ 


tirio.iiz.flaa 
i«.«i6wa« 

2,  Mam 


aoxoaa 
«i3i7.a« 


4,ia.i« 

id^ag^aoa 
ia«a«i 


•aaaao 


jB.(ae,Ma 

7ia.«a 
1X364.  eaa 
ia.aM.«H 

xm,m 
aB.aBao» 


».3m,tm 

5«.ac.aaa 

isi.aM.iaa 

is.e«m 

iiassaaao 


a,i«.« 


a 
• 
a 
a 

aia^TM 
LaMtaai 

a 


ia7«.iaa 

4.:«.aH 

SB.  an 

z.ac.aw 

aaaiMS 


«aa< 


icanaaa 
n.mxam 

IS^aM^SM 

saxn 
•aaei** 


nxi 


«42! 

laaai 

a 
u,mt 

a 

a 


Alia 

a 
a 


a 
a 
a 
a 

Xmitm 


Ri w  hmI  Paoi 

WaiM-way.  Ap»iM-lwa  Rag,  Vs..  to 

fN'a>«  Orloaaa  <lli>trtrt 

P«ri  River.  La.  and  Mb* ..  -^- 

Valarvay  ttim  tLmiftn  to  Uutt  ef  Meitoa 

MaliM 

('•M  PorpolM  Harbor*... ... — .....^~~. 

JoMM  Rivrr* «. 

H«rb4r 
Rain 
Rivir  . 
Rtwr  a4d  Tar  Bay*... 

yaU  Rivvr  Hartor" 
Miaii—bi  Crvek.  Martka'*  Vi 


■aatena  BaiMr* 

n^MMM  Ha»Ht  awdw  1~ 


P«». 


Two  Harbors  «A«ae  Bay)  * — 


rMrl  KiTcrf  mU.  a^^    t»»  Maa'pi^t  aair  Lei- 


ta^fiS 

tl.SI4M 

Ktmm 

155 

1ZZ 

uxm 

wxtm 

mm 

-    AM 

iH,am 
xm 

ximtm 
xmkm 

9S 

■sss 

Txm 

<.^«M^aaa 
uagiaa 

a 

M1.M 

i.an 

i^aMkaaa 
«uxaM 

nianaai 

V.33a 

iS 

tss 

xmxm 

a.i 


MR< 


431.: 


•aaai 
a«aa.« 

tjna.* 
«t7.; 


rtLflaa. 


4.«M.i 


eMrdftyCorpi 
oC  En^lBKn 


Q 


SIS 


a 
• 
a 
a 

•i.daa 
taiu.ona 


a 
f 

>r.afla 


«,iu.a» 

mtm 


Ui 


?,< 


a.1 
1.1 


a 


nai 


a 


ac.an 

a 


i.aaa« 
i.Ka« 


Xi 
•U' 


a«aLaaa 

ai7.  aaa 

a 
i7Mia« 

i.s7i«a 


%m*,m 
i.«a«» 


a 

'9 

sttaaa 
7a.aea 

a 


soiaao 


i,iaik«a 

as 

m.m 

nu.m 

4ixm 

^5 


m,( 


uvxt 


i»S 


■-SS 


RMiaM 
l,«aaaa 


<«aiHa 

Ss 

ia«n 
■HI  aw 


xm. 


■HSV 


unr.dw 
*xm.m 


1' 


:\ 
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FntKt 


eossTmvcno!*— <ont 


M 
M 


■Iw  MVV#0tt 


>BMath. 


MtmUwi 


^  Bl««r  hKtMM  Mi 

Mm  MM  praiMt  into 
mhrar.  K—iw  City  to 


Mi  itimm- 


Mrvral  F«r1  Pn** 

Eiver.  Kmhm  City  to  itaui  City     (8w 

lewa.) 


Ml 
M 

twill  itf^tiert 

rt«x.  Harkraaark  mm!  ruMJc  Blvars. 

«  and  N>«  J«r«ty 

N««  Vurk 


praiKt 


lEtaw 

_  Eirrr  riManrl 

fUm  Yotk  BartMT.  MUnMCP  »>>— »b  amd 
New  York  mmI  N>w  Uami  tkMMliL    (Sw 
uiMlrC  N>w  Jcnry.l 

(Vtvf^o  Harhi«  — .... 

Kflnh  (.'i»<>lin«:  t^tumpy  Potat  Ckaaari* .. 

Ohny 

tipveisn'l  Harhiir  ---■ 

Obiu  RiWBT  opru  rtiaiuwl  wort.    (»»»  aM*  pcojrct  omm 
Ktntorky.* 

(  otaabi*  Rivar  at  B«MWTflk>  ;   . 

CokUBbis  Mid  Lvmt  WOluartte  Elvart  below  >  an«nivtr. 

WhIi..  Mft  PorllMid.  Orrg* 

Cow  B*y  ...— ......... — 

I)«aao  Boy* ..;....... 

MrNiwy  hick  and  dMi.  CoImbMs  Birar.  Oraf.  mmI  WaA.. 

RitNV - 

_  Bay  Md  Harbor*  

BHw.  One  aod  «'«*     'Sea  aiBa  projrrt  un^Wr 


I  Bivtr.  lock*  3 ~. 

hayliin  Rlvar  (culm  rHBeral) 

RthxW  laiBBd' 

Harharof  ratavat  P^iai  Jwlith  aad  Poliit  JndBh  Poad* 

PrurM«M«  Rivar  and  Harhur* -.- 

Pawaaluek  Kivar.  K  L  aad  Coim.   (9m  mm  projaat  oadw 
Cnnnactwut.; 

iPliHJ  Mil  BI*W* ...... ......... 

Wtefak  Bay 

,  Cambfrland  Rim  Ky.  aadTcaa.    (8««  MBf  pnf 

'  Ktotiirky.) 


Total  aailaiatfd  I  AaMoat 
Drtalcdlo 


P) 


ClMT  Cnwk  aiMl  Clnr  Laka*... 
(ial«<«t«a  U«rbar 

fn-~ —  ^■' — i--. 

■aMaa-Ntahra  w»iprway 

Trinity  RlT«r ^.-.. 

Hranmrr*  Cot*.  Lowar  Maehodo*  Kiri/t*.... 

\-<r'  ■  k   Hu^xir... ......... .................. 

\„ik  ^i>.'.  >    ijauttl .^..^..^.■ 

Vksm  UtaBOK  M.  ntmrn  Harbor..... 

W«rirfMrtaa: 

f"-  '  •  ^wfli  OWi,  CaliiBihla  RHrfr........... 

irboraadClwbalkKivrT      

«  br*  aad  daai.  Snakr  KitfY 
I  Kifer  at  BoBnrrUlr.    (:>•• 


\i- 


'■  lUaairttf  RIvm,  Wash  and  C>i«>t. 

■■ft*rrwaa.) 

imbia  RiTtr  Ovat.  ■■<  Waafe. 

-i-toa.* 

•  inokhrla  Ki\«^ 

,.,.^.  ~.^^     (.Sr«  auae  |>ro>pi'<  undar 


rtviiinaa 

jklalMuna 

Al»h«tna-r«»oaa  Biv*r«.  Ala.  aadOa  

T.iiiiiiwnr  T-r^-¥* —  wairrway,  AWhaaia  and  Mi»«W<i|>ti( 
tpi'ort'utaUBbta  Lock  aud  iJaiii.  Ala.  and  <>a  .  '  •> 


Arkansas: 

Arkanaaa  Rlv-- 
OinKan  Bad  i 

IlaMBton  iia}    .... 

1  W^tf^ ■••■,■ 

ii'i  »• " -       ti*ifnat*MaB  vaai^aw  a.***** 
Kt^iiurky    l)uvor  lurkaaddaio 

lar  ^teaaiotf  allowod  by 


Vrkanaaaand  OkUbont*.. 
rtanaaa  iinl  IxniUttua  .. 


•HLIWlOM 


«l.Ji«^«Ha 
l«l«w 

lJa»n 

17.««.«M 

7.a7^«a 

17. 


KIKOM 


■l7«1^«» 


ii.tw.an 
17.9m.  vm 

XS«7.M» 


Ml.  (BO 
•.SHM* 


i.mi 

K7»l.l 
7.7«l< 

HBMkl 
XtMlt 

■7.«li,l 


TT7.0M 


IM,MlflM 

Ml,  117.  an 
«i.rtooQ 


%nm.t 

ISIll 

aMB« 


rAlabanK-( 


iffian.M* 


S.il80.<ttn 
Ml  MM.  on 


BkaM 

l^MT.MB 
XKKVim 

uuiion 


t 

ft,«o.m 

HLINkOn 
S..141.M 

tcima* 

3xnn 

2B..V5.ian 

i.5K3n 

X3Ul«0 

a.;ni.an 


txn.i 
tiiz; 


112.  an 

IIHMO 


n.>M 
laMBM* 


ui 


74  < 


MX  MO 

tMuan 
i.r\no 


TMLI 


IMB( 


turn 


Aaaoatallawrd 

fcy  Ham  at  alia- 

madbyCorpa 

•rKncJacOTs 


Anounl 

iccenaMadaA 

byflraala 

eoatmillM 


1M.MI 

0 

19.000 


.001 


$3.  WO.  on> 


t.«M.4 


l.OOM 

l.WM 

•I.VU.J 


0 

•Jll.  V«l 

nil.  lau 


•Mt.MO 
1.0Hi>.aH 

a 

«O.M0lMO 

MOkon 
rt&oM 


0 

•Btion 


LI 


UMBON 

xooi^on 

Mil  on 

UOOBOOO 


ir».Mo 


XMXTM 


tl.  717,000 


,».< 


l.«noit 


*ll«.  .vo 

tw.on 

M«.«oo 

«axow 

0 

aooo 

1. 374.  on 

i.oaB.on 

III.OM 
007.  MO 

• 

27.  470.  MO 

lua.aNa 

31  on 


S.001.« 
MBl 


1K( 


IM« 


M7.0M 
MXOM 

MX  on 


IXMO;Otn 


XM^. 


XOB^< 

l.«B« 

•1M.I 


•iKi 
iOKl 
MO^I 
«1XI 


•ax  Mi 


1. 


I. 


'KI.M* 
I.Mi.OM 

*44xan 

•MkOM 


•n%,^ 


.»> 


•HTM 


xm< 


X71X4 


IMMXOM 


kSM 


M,< 


•tt.1 
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MiverM  mnd  hmrbon — Contlntwd 


FniKt 


T«tal4 
Fadcfaicaat 


(3) 


^fLASKDCG — ecBtimed 


Aa 


Jwr-i 

BagrHWtwr 


In 


Barrtorflla  Bsbiv. 
Potot  Lmkam  UArbor 


Da«t. 
Bivw. 


Rirer. 


Watarway,  Aoalacbw  Bay.  Fla..  to  tha  Mcxl- 

ean  Border  (Gi|anf  MBiIiIj:  Cotmdo  Riw 

\  tntom:  Norfolk  Hafbar.  ' 
"  iiiianrii    Low^Moa 


HX4 


7X0M 

Man 

IHOM 


Ml  on 

TXOHB 

Mon 
iM.on 


f) 


MXOM 


7X0W 
MOM 

IMOM 


Soraty  af — tbi  re  and  aartbwtstrm  kk(*_. 
Pr«-Tmtioii  of  debria  M  >fcv  Ycrfc  Harbar. 
CaJiiaraia 


a  Dcbrii  CoMaMiMn 

OMccCU^afBatMMn 
for  Bircr  aa^  Hafte  Boa 

ri^adaiy 

MPdlnyaaoML 


PrtettacI 

RiTcr  aad  Harbar  '• 

IVaeli  Biaiiaa  i 

Wort  aaMr  ate.  X  t^htr  Mi  Haiter  AH,  Urn.  X  IMS. 

TnaMv  M  V.  8.  OccMari  flOrrry „ 

Trai^ir  to  Ftib  aad Irami  ~ 


GfMd  total.  Rircn  Md  Hvban.. 


4xr».«n 

U.U7.0M 

7H0H 

XM«,OM 

?».««.  OM 


to 
(9 


a) 


0 

<XOM 

X7M 

XMO 


4M] 


I 


23X< 


xooxow 


m 


(7) 


n« 

M,« 

9X< 


MOM 

22S,0M 


X00X4 


M« 

XI 
X) 


MBOM 

IX  OM 

fTxon 

M.OM 


-U- 


SL13X0M 


.■5J.0OO.t 

3X00X1 

1.300.( 

XIMt 

«Ml 

IX « 

»xt 

0X4 


n.OMOM 


•1?S,3MlTM 


M< 

3X1 


XMXI 
XMX( 

SM4 

1X1 
57X4 


•3ax»x: 


the 


tlTXMXSMi 

AtHiartnMr  " 
tad  apinoaad  by  tha ) 


ibows  aadcr  **. 
M  HaTi«  4t  Otate.  M< 
MMBm~ 
Mtika 
."tewkirttba 
far 


Next  I  am  Inserting  a  similar  list  of 
flood-control  projects,  by  States,  which 


also  has  been  apiH^ved  by  the  Senate. 
Check  over  it  and  see  what  It  naeans  to 

Flood  eofitrot 


the  people  of  your  own  State. 
referred  to  foUows: 


(PitfuU  that  can  b«  i 
by  tatotoMaauttot  i 
aad  (7))  I 


Prclfct 


a) 


cwsTBrmoK 


Rtatrroir  Arfc.  lad  La.  (at 

Bbkkcty  Viaalaia  Bcacrr«ir_ 

BiofMiMUtoHairi  nil 

BttJ  &taali  BoH^air.  .\rt.  aod  Ma 

Cnin't  BaMaa  diainacv  diorfct  Sa.3* 

Cmmv  Caaaty  Iptk  dtericts  Noa.  I.  X  Md  0* 
Caaway  Cooaty  1ft(t  dinrict  N'a.  •*, 

Crawford  Cooatv  Wt««  «iKtnct* 

Ltttte  Bort  taPMa  BMC* 

^fa'iaws  B<ai  ma................ .  ■■ 

NMaad  Bcatrroit — 

NacMrt  Baarwr.  Ark.  Mid  Mo 

Brd  RtTcr  IraMa 

Daaa.  Art..  Tn-.  aad  La 
WartofManilta*-. 


Bwtfcrd* 

Norvtrt*... 
Caaltal 


(9 


a.oaxi 

X10X4 

TX«^< 
l.MXt 
1.311,4 
4M.4 
XlMl 
1,74X4 

1X4M4 
XWXl 

3XMX4 

X13X4 
XITXI 

X3M4 

X7M4 

M7aX4 

K30X4 


XTMt 
U.  121.1 

a.sax4 

7.00X4 
M«X4 

1XMB4 
lX0iX4 

X00X4 

XM4.4 

M13X< 


to 


M.79%4 
4.MX4 

3X3M4 

XWX4 

l.aM4 

437.4 

i,83x: 
xrx4 

X0B,4 

X0M4 

r.sxi 


XMX4 

xex4 


M2X4 

1417,: 


axoM 

aoxMO 

IX  MO 

• 

0 
3XM0 


a.4 

X4 
UX4 


m 


A 


fX 


11.4 

•MX! 


X4 


XMn.4 

XMX4 
X0M4 


by 
alfdbyC 


d) 


ax- 
sxi 

XI 
ST.  I 

«xa 

^MXI 

ax4 

MXl 


X4 


(7) 


•••XJ 
Xi 


ax: 

1X377,1 


•MX4 

11.4 

•aixi 

•WX4 


JM.1 


XMXI 
XMX< 
XMXI 

T,MXI 

XMX4 


11X4 
1X1 


ij 


\     ♦ 
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rro)»ct 

(fmW'bi  that  c%a  b«  mmpirti'<1  with  amount!)  rryotnmrmW*! 
by  tVoM*  commlttc*  arc  niarkt^l  with  li.'itrrbik  in  cntamns  (I) 


(7» 


0) 


roMsn  rmnx— cDfitiBoed 

Aliiiuooa  Rtfuutr* ., 

riark  HilJ  RwTotr.  Oil  Md  S.  C.„ 


CmI  Cmk  «lnlMC»  *nd  lrr«*  dlatriet* 

C«taMM»dmiMg*Md  iPTf*  dMrtct.^ 

Bwin.  LMMiM4*lckUty 

fM  VfMC  NflH^fMTS.     - ......«••••. 

Onad  T«w«r  dralaw  mmI  lerw  dHtrM 

llMiiMitaBd  XloaB'1      ■    '      ..^.. 

'ai  V 

I  drainit«r  ijistrlct* 


W«ad  RlT«r  dratMt  and  t«TM  diitriet. 

I  Ma 


(ranCrarkarctloa)*. 


New  AJt 
Icwm: 

ChaiitMi  RiT«r,  Mo.  uid  lowm.    (8m  Mtanorl.) 

ConUTgJi  Mmm^tti 

Dry  Rm* 

Littie  dJoui  RiTW 

MiMoori  Rim  i«i1ealtaral  kvM.    (Sm  Kmmm.) 
R0dB«efe~ 


Fall  Rhrar 

flulih  RMH-Totr.  Okla.  aod  Kans     (Sm  Okkkboma ) 

y  "     RMarvoir* 

•T»,  Mo.  and  Kana 

JhKKMiuii  Hivw  aKhcuIturtU  leTMr,  Kaima,  MisB>oiiri,  Iowa, 

lOMttlo  RaMTMir.  ......................................... 

Btseky: 

Covlntton 

Dale  BoUow  Kntrrvlt.  Tcnn.  and  Kjr.    (Sm  Tnidp^m.) 

Dew»y  Rmm-voIt* 

HawMTllle* „ 

LoubvUte 

Maysvilla.. 

Nevpnrt . .... . ... 

HosiapU* ..... . . 

TaylorsviOr* 

fnJontown'    .. ... 

Woir  Crwk  R«wnrotr 


AUtm.  Rifotrttc  an** 

RMtrrotr.  Ark.  and  La.* 


fUwm 

Mttr  iTTMs'aBd  baaJkaUbiilia'tim' beioV  oirnboii 
(8m  ArkanaM.) 


Va. 


MarrI 

Cambariwd.  Md..  and  Kld{elay,  W. 

Savac*  RtMT  Bwariiitr 

Ml 


I  Hill  Raaanrolr. 

H"'— V-*     

•^  iroa 

k ■ 

Ttilty 
Mirhifaa: 

Mount  CI 

H«d  Run ..... . ......... 

MlmiMota:  "      "  — --  ......... 

Bed  Lake  and  Cleanrater  Rly«« 

Red  RiTcr  o(  tba  .North.  3.  Dak..  N.  Dak.,  and  Mtan.. 

Mfaanori' 

CbwttM  StTW.  Mo.  and  Iowa* 

CI  - 


Ptt^  BkiCaad  Popbu-  BlufT 
■a  CltTS,  Mo.  and  Kaiu.    i  s«^  K 


) 


Minourl  Rivar  airtcuUurel  kvtn.    (.Sm  Ifinaaa  ) 
Nortnrk  RaawTotr.  Ark.  and  Mo.    (Sm  Arkamaa.] 

Perry  CouDty  lavM  dtotrlcU  1.2,  and  3 

jfptana:  Harra 

^^Srtas  PoiM  R— iiih.  Nabr.  a^  8.  Dak. 

HariM  OooMy  B«arf*k 

MlHMrt  RH«r  agrieaHaral  laraaa.    (8m  KanMi  > 
Mtaoorl  RlTtr.  Kaotlv's  Band.  Nabr..  to  Si 


ShHu  City.  Iowa*. 
Ntw  Hampahira:  Waat  rttorbaro  Bmw  »olr*."."."."."imiIIimiI! 

«  IiiM— ia  9t  tlMW  ter  plomhn  apPMrt  la  pkamtei  tabla. 
4  iMfeidoa  |«J88  allMradbyHoaM  hr  ptaanlBff . 
^JMMale  of  VIMM  lor  pkuuUac  appMn  ta  pUoalnc  labia. 


Total  eallMMad 
FriiMalcMC 

AMOMtavM. 
prtalad  to  data 

turn  30  IM8 

Amount  ol 
bodfH  eailOMla 

.\ mount  allow r<t 
1>)  llfiU'tf-  1^  alUi 

rated  by  Corpa 
arlaciaam 

AriKMint 

rtftHiiiiu  n'le<l 

by  ttraaia 

m 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

(8) 

(7) 

$31.  WX  000 

tm,m 

134.773.300 

InSHLOW 

MnOM 

nnono 

»L700 
MIM8 

*87.148.7n 

uaonon 

*8HL0n 

8^  119.  MO 

I4  7n,3n 

197.300 

•87. 14«.7» 
14.  .Wli.  QOii 

•3*4  on 

i.«a«o 

1.140.700 
7in«Mt 

0 
18,000 

x:7.3n 
3.auaon 

304  30) 

t.8»4.3W 

•344  3n 

3. 304  on 

xm.im 

144II.0DO 

^  741.000 

Mll3M.a» 

XMXtm 

4. 43a  on 

3,«I.\U00 

LMU.U00 

TM^OOO 

«ia.ooo 
ii.3«kon 

1.7H.40O 

i.4M.aoo 
i3r>4.3ao 

IkOOMW 
1.3101  wo 
X7AM0 

1.4M100D 
OKOW 

i'THLobb' 

18aL4W 

4^300 

imaoo 

107.  100 

m.4ao 
iiaooB 

81 4M 
8X888 
8^008 

»«,70b 

*«7.in 

ton  on 
nano 

3.'(i).0W 

UIII.088 

*rr  nn 

•!ll   'MO 

.ujuow 
184888 

4.M.7n 

srjLin 

.V3»,«8 

1.884  an 

804  TW 

Kxm 

M48n 

81  «n 
snsn 

37zan 

•007.  in 

37Xin 
884  9n 

lamsn 

W47n 

•714  on 

7<n4ao8 
•227.  on 
•111.  on 

804  on 

884  8» 

e.MD.000 

X3U000 

132.  (KM 

3.123C0OO 

7.ni.ooo 

1.70^900 

IU.000 
%31^M» 

i.aK,an 

107.088 
44000 

on^ooo 

IH10Q8 

2,  not  888 
300.088 

•^:.n80 

•«'\  MO 

1004888 

1217.4n 

333. 3n 

M.no 
e7.\wo 

304  on 
•87.  on 

1884880 

n.«*w.on« 
i.7mv,w» 

llOUiM 

1. 1.S4.  fion 

1.311.000 

aooioo* 

H008 

30.700 

0 

3.304000 

•304  an 
804  on 

7. 455. 300 

391  no 
8<zin 

1454  an 

*304gn 

an  eon  000 

i.nnooo 

«no88 

?.a848n 

8B48n 

lanocooo 

la  47^300 

181.000 

r7.9n 

ma8 

377.34) 

12.  IfiT.om 
i\  4  7.VIU) 

11,905.000 

inMaiioB 

SOiOOO 
315. 008 

•8IS.8n 
4704888 

ion.  M8 

i.Mi.sn 

•Ml  on 
4704  on 

in.  mi.  000 
11.31;^  uuo 

15.  ^70. 000 
170.000 

373.000 
0 

8.1100.  on 

40SX.7n 

or 

lasim 
•  1.004  on 

4.733,000 
7.040.000 

487.400 
1.467.300 

11.000 

100.000 

i.on.an 

1.400,000 

7KM0 
1.041.708 

741  M8 

1.041.7W 

e^Hc^aoo 

«HD.Oei»^ 

33.300.000 

3.  ir.i.ooo 

7.40U.UUO 
217.300 

3n.aw 
i.oao^oiB 

Til  Ml  000 

S.3K0OO 

_  33i.no 

7,  MM,7W 
4St.0a» 

i«i7.aio 

17.300 
3401000 

35.>DawlflO 

90,300 

165.  on 
148.  n8 

31.  on 
3n.on 

6' 

113,000 

♦     " 

fiH.ai)0 
Ma.3« 

ai«8 

0 
138.  sou 

•i.am.wio 

•75Mfln 

5. 311).  mn 
l.ivm.ivii) 
2.rAi.ooi» 

•34000' 

•laij.  ii» 

3D.3UU.U00 

787.  on 

ssim 

1084  an 

741  MO 

2.  nn.no 

•184  on 

87. 3n 

94in 

15.094700 

•I.n30.n8 
•758.M8 

1004  an 

7KM0 

^1884  on 

•84  8n 
134  on 

15.n4  7«8 

1.300.100 
4.4U^000 

mooo 

I. ma  000 
Moauuo 

\.(m.sM 

4.081.000 

«tt,W8 
1.I0B.M8 

•.M«»  **> 

1 

404  an 

81  «n 
444  3n 

1.34in8 

•M48n 

•I'M,  on 

•  1  !  4  iWW 

• 

1 

3.300.000 

3.473^000 

0 

373.000 

379,  on 

375.000 

U  400,  000 
2.7JO.OOO 

001.100 

434  on 

oaoM 

0 

1.004  on 
1. 784  on 

741  in 

t3Ui00O 

7ti  inn 
1, . 

4.  am.  000 

4.  .147. 000 

3.3oaooo 

13.M7.no 
l.(MB.00O 
1.6JB.00O 

SI  088 
i38|.8i8 
3.81^888 

8^088 
Ml  888 

1.483^808 

0 

8ii8n 

0 

8 
45.000 
310U0 

• 

440n 

•351.400 
0 

•,m:.  («) 

•Ul.tiHt 

0 

usn 

196.  7n 

0 

3M.7n 

1M.9W 

• 

.V-i.    .-«' 
•141.000 

•4«,0M 
1.0Mt«8 

544.000 

0 

•3Oi0OO 
0 

3K708 

inn  «M 

• 

0.801,000 

1.  300. 900 
l.OUOiOOO 

74.300 
83,  WO 

1.  .Mm  000 
1.004  on 

1. 114  too 
7M.100 

1.114100 
744.  lUO 

1. 513. 000 

ro.008 

1. 070, 000 
10.344.400 

177.  no 

m.on 

808kin 

I4n 

S448n 

WLon 

•WLJW 

331.  in 
41  «W 

84  an 

•445,  no) 
VilOO 

•,3iva.ooo 

1. 10&700 

n6.ooo 

4\000 

88. 3n 
0 

1.004  on 

0 

7K100 

8 

74 «,  100 

404  000 

a.3nak000 

aQao88 

in  Ml  888 

8 

ttnow 

Ii8848» 

0 
4884188 

•1084  on 
11 304  on 

%mxm 

Csum 

loan  000 

187^888 

Isnooo 

I.  OPT.  300 

8r.«8| 

3Am8 

ion  uoo 

L704«n 

^i.no 

311008 

1.3M.9n 

874  708 

•4i>  m> 

I.  :*»j.  Ml 

•371  MV 

1  . 

t —          dbj 

r  niH 

Boon  lor  plannir 
iiMi«aMaar*tnp 
r  HoonlKplannu 

«■ 
as. 
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N< 


coiWTaccnoa— ecBtlaoed 
■oodvajT 


Jrmet  CaayoQ.. 
Km  Orande  floodwoy. 
New  Yort:^  ^^ 

Arkpart  Rtaii  nkK'.'. 


Falh. 
Mount  Manii 
Okaa 


o« ., 


Point  Rcsrrerir* 

Buicp 


,Va.aadN'.C. 


Rcow^okr'.. 
Raatmifc 


r.  8.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.    (Sm  6«Mlt  Dakota.) 
Rad  RiTtr  ol  tbe  Kortk.    (Sm  Minnoota.) 
Ohio: 

BiK  Watamt  CrMk  Reacrroir. 
Burr  Oak  Rcaerrair^ 


I  Riw  Keaarroirs 

— piiMj  Fork  KMeraov . . _ . . . ...... 

WMt  Fork  of  MiB  Creek  RMerroir 


.T.TeLaadOkla.. 

Fwt  GAooa  Riitntr _ 

Wm%  BmpvijMmmrtiK*-.. 

Onal  Salt  rMtaa  SMWiair.      . 

Holah  Rearroir.  ^S.  aad'tam"* 

I  Dan  aad  Bmtvair 

J  R«»rToir.. 

tCrwk _. 

TeakOer  Ferry  Raw  lufc 
WMcr  Reaerrolr ..«■-..-.. 
Ornon 


C«tti«c  GroT*  RaMrrair* 

Daaait  Rcaerroir... 
Dorcna  •aaarroir. 
Wt 


>arcna  Baaarrc 


FiMvalii*. - 

'tte  River  (hank  protectiac). 


Caawaanrh  RHtr , 

;  Bcanck  CbrMa  tOwfr 
awa«y*...t— 


WBkM- 


)-Haa<}rer  Towraiip* - - 

CaroOM:  ChrtHiB  RMerV^"Gara»i"¥.C. 

fouth  Dakota: 


(S^ 


Fall  KivtT  PasBi._ 

Fort  Kan<laU  R^arfrak ;•— v-v-r— .^I^V 

Gavna  Paint  RMmafr.Nclv.aBdS.  Dak.    (>MNel««*a.) 
Rivw.  Ktnaler'4  BokI  Nebr.  to  Sioui  City.  Ian. 


Oatae  ReSrrok!?.  Pak.  and  N*.  Dak 


Bad  Rivar  M  tka 


(SmM 


Dale  HaDav  BMnr\ok'.  Tnu.  and  Ky. 
McMpkii  WaV  Bhcr.  aad  NooMaaak 

Beltoo  Bea«Tak_t_ 

BcBbnok  ReaerMir 

^^^—  ^_  .__.._• - ... 

DenMB  Rcarrroir  Te^'aad  OUa.    (6m  OkkboomJ 
Little  Eha 


Grape  Tine 


Bed  BHer  letMs 
DaaL    (^^  A    ^ 
I  Aaccki  Rescreok 


bank  sUb 
•aadway 


bciov  Daaisaa 


t»4t 
24  7a4« 

i3.<a43 

7.3BI.< 

i«a4< 

«.ao4< 
i.nn 
4W4< 
7.W4< 
I.294< 
31404« 
153«.< 
1.984( 
3.«4« 

s.n4i 
74  WK 


411 1 


3,U4n8 

1334  an 

1871  an 

4384  4n 

Ml  384  on 

1714  an 
7.6Han 
41. 434  an 
laman 
5. 384  an 


44  •44  an 

7.S84  9M> 

1841  no 
11 084  an 
31. 004  on 
14 134  an 

lM48n 

xaaian 
14  Mian 

1384  na 
65.3n.on 

llM40n 

1514.  an 

a49u.an 

i.an,7i» 

l^HWB 

M.  384  an 
4  en  an 

ifla48n 

7.3nLan 

iMian 

17.  anion 


19841 
104884( 


221. 341  an 

4i3«4an 
x»4on 
II 384  an 

21 384  an 

14  384  an 

1.715.  on 

xaaian 

4«in4an 
i43«.  an 


8t44R7:7n 


i,  7>ti.  3n 

1.884  an 

4884  an 

4471  an 

41  an 

lamno 

1.231  an 

404  an 

1184  on 

1871  on 

laHMt 

81704  an 

811.  an 

871  on 

in: 

74: 


a4i 

841 
14< 


IM.1 

an 

Mi< 


«2i4n 
IBiaeo 

7. 384  an 
iTTian 
1411  an 
4884  an 

37. 917.  an 

134  an 

1.904  an 

Miman 

84  941  an 

14  753.  an 

7. 414  an 

1814  an 

1714188 

121  an 

1734  an 
I9ca.an 

lan.an 


1284  an 

4041in 

i4K«.an 

lav.an 

*aa 

ia8i4n 

Ml  314  an 

lan^an 

ifloian 

laaian 

1504  on 

7. 641  MO 

a* 


•2141 


•an.4 

119044 


tioan.oni 

•sr,  K» 

•44  on 


834  an 


13 


i.ai.4n 

0 
1884  an 

741100 

x».an 
11 277.  an 

man 


fl4an 

1.804  an 

31  an 

lanan 

8 

•IT  884  an 

21  an 

•984  4n 

saim 

iTH.an 

17.  na 

SI  TOO 

iBiTn 

<4an 

1884  an 

8 

0 

884  an 

1484  an 

lan 

mm 

laian 

••735.000 

34  an 

11 004  on 

0 

IW-SW 

48,  on 

31.  on 

man 

1781  an 

0 

(•^ 

0 

m 

24  on 

1884  an 

84  an 

4M4an 

77.  an 

0 

•Mian 

n.ao0 

11 384  an 

34  on 

19X1  an 

0 

884  an 

siion 

11, 084  an 

a 
88im 

^881  on 
741  ?n 

13n.an 
184  an 

iaB7.M8 

1334  an 

0 
l«a.7« 


m4n.an 
84  7n 
31  an 

laion 

M4N8 

isTian 

57.7«8 

man 

8.4nwan 

1171 :» 

man 

llM48n 


laxan 
1884  an 

14«i.aao 

aPieoo 

ifaiM8 


371  in 
i49?ian 


•■1 


■  784  an 

81  an 
••734  on 

■771.3W 


•ami 


•1 

4 


304  Mi 


n8B44 


31884  an 

•387.  MO 

*44«n 


1277.  an 

101708 

1.804  an 

18817* 


731  an 

a.  884  an 

114  an 

».8n 

&SS 

■San 
1884  an 
4144  an 

77.  an 

141  on 

U,3048n 

loaion 


"«! 


1< 
li 


1U4I 


871 M8 

34  384  an 


14843 
48844 


lani 

48844 
18817 


ia844 
18844 

M.n44 


la  ba  t4iun  m  imam  34  mo, 

aa  tka  Backy  Fork  ReacrToir.  Okia. 
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by  araau 

kad  (71) 


Pro)(rt 

h«  complrtMl  with  mxmnuiu  ptcwnirwadKl 
tiiN  w«  aurkH  vtUi  Mlarkk  ki  eolnam  (1) 


Total  «a(taatc4 
Fadmleoat 


(7> 


^S, 


cowarmcciKMi    wntto— d 


.  Ta.  Mid  W.  Va.    (Sm  Wcm  Vlncinift.) 
Bill  mil.  Vk.  and  N.  C.    (8m  North  Caro- 


I'hilpou 
WaiUBKtoa: 

MB  Cwak*  ... 

Mod  MoontaiB 

Ti 
WmI  V 


,Md..aadRidflrl«y.W.Va.    (8m  ManrbuMl.) 
yartotabwf 

Point  PlMaant*... 
^_i\nt  %n>l  cl««iinK. 


■rttotiU. 


Mod  oontrol,  k^  iw  f  al . 

tLAXmtQ 


▲lamo  Bawrrolr. 

TUCMKU. 


.  Ark.  and  Mo. 


Rivar  and  tiibtiurtaa. 


Tcnainai 

Cotorado:  Trteidad 

OMTfia:  Hartw»D  HMWTo*r.  Oa.  and  8.  C. 

Bavatf:  Raaapvpa  Riw 

~  ~     "  BiTor 


«w  ■■»  S.  WabMh  Riw. 
Id  Raaarroir 


rroir,  Kaoa.  and  Colo.. 

Tarooto  Baaarvotr 

Xmtadtj: 

Falaooth  B«— rofc 

Ruanil* 

Moortacaport  lUirvoir,  Tex.  and  La.. 

Ban*  raUa  RMcnroir 

AiUin. 

Mimrl: 

Carthaf*. 

Joaaaa  Baacrroir . ... 

Mcnaae  Rivar  Rimrwotn ... 

PoomadaTcm  Ktmrroir 

Tahia  Bock  neaarrofr.  Ark.  and  Mo 

rrahfMta 

OaTlna  Potet  Bcorrrolr.  S.  Dak.  and  Xrbr 

Mlaar'i  Baod.  Xabr.  and  8.  Dak 

Nov  Maxtoo: 

Blnowslcr  flood  way.... ....... ... 

Cbaalta  B— rioir 

lamai  Canyaa  Baaniuk 

Bio  Oraodo  floodway 

New  York: 

DaTanport  C«ilar  Bmrrotr 


tX7IMk,000 
4.  WO.  000 


STl.OOD 
1X010,000 

^403. 900 

1171.600 


lt&ltt.000 
^083.000 


C 


I  and  Chadakoin  BItct  araa. 

Baaarroir 

Watktnii  Olan 

Nor-  la: 

No.  1  Baacrvoir 

KcaUit*  No.  3  BaavTok 

Ohio 

MarttaaFarry 

~  "    -Howard  Farms..... 


OpUa«  Baairrotr 

lw»ylTaater 


Oaorfla.) 


.  Fa.  and  S.  T.. 


<K>. 


^_.A...   i.^„. — u.   v>a.  aa4  S.  C.    (8m 

table. 


ttr  plannlnir  appears  In 
Bkanttif  alIowr<l  by  H 
firpki 


Mla«lM«»«fM, 


_    MiMlirtHMtor 


.„  .uc.  S7. 


3,301000 

isoaooo 

SQtsnn.ooo 

11412.000 
11.070,000 

ii.3Rioao 

3.51S.00O 

4.oo.%ono 

11.  144.0UO 

13.  ass.  000 

10M.300 

O^OOOiOOO 

HI.  Mi 

i.sao.000 
awno,ooo 

4.100.0)0 
1600.000 

11106.000 

11315.000 

17,800.000 
317,300 

1.  > 

I.       •■ 

17.   ■ 

17.  •>!       '""I 

7<^34U.0UO 

33^300,000 
3^000,000 

aoaooo 

38^708.000 
7, 3U1. 000 
3^0001 000 

0,000,000 
0,000.000 
l.SM.OOO 
0,300.000 
831.000 

X300,000 
3,000,000 

l^tMKOOO 
330^000 

10.900.000 

i.(iiM),nno 

l!\   UN). Olio 

.«i.ai«,()oo 
M^iao^ooo 

60,1001 000 

10, 300, 000 

0,300, 000 

13,011. 000 


AnMNint  appro- 
priated to  data 


(3> 


103.900 
ll.«00,000 


saooo 

It  Tun  000 

X0»<,900 
1X031.100 

3.ooaooo 

•0^000 

3i.M7.no 

6.132, 100 
1,435,000 


216,000 


381.200 


lOS^OOO 
30.000 
46^000 

n6.ooo 

276.000 
301000 


120.100 

"m.666 

liAdoo 
170.000 

390,900 

17,  »• 

100. 000 

197.300 


116.000 
3SM.300 
175.000 
791.000 

300^000 


3H400 

2Xi,aoo 

36.000 

198.000 

44.000 

00.000 
80,000 

21,400 


90,1 


900,000 
131.000 

75^000 


m.i 


KatlBMed 
June  30. 1940 


(4) 


0 
•2,000 


0 
3X000 

0 
40i900 
36,000 

730,000 
36^000 

0 
31000 


17,  < 


.Amount  of 
budcet  estimate 


(S) 


(*^ 
*«001.000 


(") 

xaoaioio 

*866,000 

4K1000 
•571.6110 

"1.1001 000 
1.808,300 

*1. 306. 900 

•1,040,000 

1,000.000 

1.000.000 
l.OOU.MIO 


ia^m.m 


40,000 
711 000 

Ma  000 
laaooo 

96,000 
60,000 
10,000 

45.(110 

oa<iiu 

OOiOOO 

laooo 

0 
30,000 
41^000 


40.000 
401000 

75.000 
60.000 

•OiOOO 
UOOO 

oa^ooo 

Ml  000 

16.000 

8.000 
76,000 
3\000 
60,000 

imooo 

l.w.ooo 

15,000 

uooo 

75.(100 
75,(«10 

eaoQo 

l.\0CX1 
35.  lam 


in,  nno 


100.000 
36vU0O 

6^000 


06. 080 


.\  mount  allowed 

by  Ho(ueasalk>- 

oatad  by  Corpa 

of  Knfteecra 

(«) 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senata 

oommlttM 

a) 


(«) 

6447.200 


(») 
Xa8S.500 

371.000 
346,300 

436.300 


1. 16X  4U) 

1.039,400 

1,236.300 

744.  KM 

744.  lUO 

744,100 


300,33^000 


40.000 
76^000 

1601000 
UOkOOO 

06.000 
801 000 
6^000 

45.000 

«u.  lan 
oaooo 

3&000 

0 

aiooo 

41000 


40,080 

4a  000 

76,000 

aaooo 

0 

u^ooo 

06,000 
Ml  080 

saooo 

8,000 

75,000 

25.000 

50,000 

125.  UOO 

I5t).  (ino 

15.000 

1X000 
75.  UOO 
75,000 
80,000 

0 

0 

19.000 

SO.'DOO 

laooo 

4a  000 

30.  UOO 

0 

aooo 


3a« 

uai 

aai 


4a  000 
oaooo 
oaooi 


M  6.^10. 000 
•601,000 


^ioam 
•Ma  000 

4M,000 
•571,000 
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1,S«X300 

•1,39a  900 
•1.04a  000 

i,ooaooo 
i.ooaooo 
i.ooaoio 
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300.000 
150,000 

oaooo 
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3a  080 

4a  000 
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40.000 
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Ml  880 
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R.0OO 
75,000 
25,000 

5a  000 
13a  08i 
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35,000 
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6aoo» 
laooo 

4a  000 
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Flood  control — Continued 


Project 

(Projeeta  that  ami  be  compietvd  witb  amoantn  recommended 
•bf  Benata  eomoiittM  are  maiked  with  aaterlsk  in  columns  (1) 
--(7))  ^^ 


riAN.M.vo — continued 


Roasview  Rr^rvoir.  Teim.  and  Ky. 

Thrw  Islands  Rtserroir 

Texas. 

Canyon  Reaerroir .. 

Ferrell's  Bridj*  Reaerroir 

MIU  Creek 

Vermont: 

Ball  Mountain  Reaerroir 

North  Hitrtliuid  Re*Tvolr 

Rutland — 

Virjtinia: 

» ialax .. 

Salem  Church. _ 

Washington:  Collax 

West  Vintinia:  Wheeling-Benwood 


Subtotal,  planning,  flood  control,  ceneral. 


OTHKK  ITSMS 


exmrninttioos,  surveys,  and  oontinKendes. 

MaJBtanance  o(  oompletea  work 

Maries,  Office,  Chief  a<  Kngiaeers 

Emenency  repairs 

"  ■  to  U.  9.  Oeototrical  Survey 

to  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Total,  flood  control,  pneral — — — 

Flood  controL  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 

ttood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  emergency 

fund 

Flood  oootrol,  Sacraanento  River 


Total,  all  flood  control. 


Total  estimated 
Federal  cost 


(» 


saooaooo 
ixsoaooo 

saeoaoQo 
aosxooo 

441000 

ii.5oaooo 

7. 161((0 
X  TOO. 000 

671,^100 

33.000.000 

l.**l.(|(<) 
1X283.000 


Amount  appro- 
priated to  date 


(3) 


38,700 

oaioo 
(saooo 

23a  UOO 
0 

185.000 

80.000 
63.500 

aaooo 

0 
65.000 
80,000 


Estlinat«d 
unobligated 

balance. 
Jiue  30. 1949 

(4) 


Amount  of 
budget  estimate 


(5) 


tsaooo 

5(1,000 

18a  000 
7a  000 

35,000 

oaooo 

H5,000 
75.000 

saooo 

0 

saooo 

saooo 


X  500. 000 


«l,265,00a000 

4Xo66.'666 


027, 02a  800 

"sa' 195, 666 


5,000,000 

1000,000 

72a  000 

1.000,000 

440,000 

130,000 


Amount  allowed 
by  Hooae  as  allo- 
cated by  Corps 
of  Engineers 

(0) 


isaooo 

60.000 

isaooo 
75.000 

25.000 

oaooo 

85.000 
75.000 

25.000 
0 


»,000 


435,60X000 
7a  000, 000 

500,000 
1000,000 


510, 16X  600 


X39a000 


aooaooo 

looaooo 

7saooo 

xooaooo 

440.000 

13a  000 


Amount 

lecom  mended 

by  Senate 

commit  tM 

m 


saooo 

uaooo 
7a  00* 
saooo 

oaooo 
saooo 


4a  000 
saon 

7a  00a 


321.000,000 

oxooaooo 
aoaooo 

a  800. 000 


X973.000 


aooaooi 

Tsaoat 

1.00a  00a 

440,001 
130,000 


41X001300 

«n.8oaooo 
iMaooo 

1000,000 


388,000,000 


499.081300 


K  876.000  included  under  coostrtietion. 

»  $25,000  included  under  construction.  .w    ■    *•       f~  .1^ ;«*» 

•  Based  oil  current  cost  estimate.    Present  monetary  authoniatjon  for  the  project 
amounts  to  $1 .03»,3(J9.500. 


«'  Includes  budget  estimate  of  $70,000,000.  which  is  to  be  allocated  in  aoeordanoa  wltk 

"    *  et  estimate  total,  an  ad* 
Lngioecrs,  and  $800,000  for 


allocation  figures  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the  budget  estimate  total,  an  ad* 
ditional  C3,0U),U00.  whicfa  is  to  be  allocated  by  tlie  Corps  of  £x 


the  Devil's  Swamp  project. 


You  Will  note  that  these  projects  affect 
every  State  and  every  locality  in  America, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing 
to  adopt  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
pass  the  bill  as  approved  by  that  august 
body. 

By  doing  so  we  will  be  rendering 
great  service  to  the  American  people. 


a 


Good  GoTemment  Is  Good  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Wisconsin's  son-in-law,  the  Honor- 
able J.  Allen  Fre-^r.  Jr.,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  has  recently  restated 
the  case  for  ending  deficit  financing  by 
the  Federal  Government.  His  statement 
is  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel.  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  administration  side 
of  the  aisle.    It  follows: 

GOOD   COVKaWMENT  IS   GOOD   POUTICS 

Senator  J.  Aixen  Fri:a«,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Delaware,  was  elected  to  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  last  Notember  not  only  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Truman  administration  forces  In 
his  State  but  with  the  endorsement  of  ths 


political  action  committees  of  the  major  labor 
organizations. 

Since  taking  office  he  has  supported  ad- 
mlnistrat.on  policies  consistently,  undoubt- 
edly in  accord  with  his  honest  convictions 
as  well  as  In  fulfillment  of  his  campaign 
pledges. 

But  Senator  Prkab  made  a  radio  address 
the  other  night  which  suggests  that  his  hon- 
est convictions  respecting  certain  major  ad- 
ministration policies — specifically  those  con- 
cerned with  excessive  expenditures  and  taxa- 
tion and  debts — are  at  variance  with  his  cam- 
paign pledges  as  his  political  supporters 
may  have  understood  them  to  be. 

They  are  certainly  at  variance  with  the 
administration  policies  of  reckless  and  ex- 
travagant exF>enditure  and  of  vmnecessary 
and  useless  employihent  which  are  creating 
enormous  new  Federal  deficits  and  debts  of 
riiinous  projxjrtions  despite  excessive  and 
almost  confiscatory  taxes  against  the  wages 
and  resources  of  the  people. 

"I  think  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  say 
now  publicly,  as  I  have  privately  written  and 
said  to  htindreds  of  bvislness  people  since 
last  January,"  said  Senator  FatAB,  "that  I 
definitely  and  wholeheartedly  favor  a  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  spending  and  I  cannot  stress 
too  strongly  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget." 

There  Is  sharp  refutation  In  this  forth- 
right statement  of  the  theory  that  all  oppo- 
sition to  excessive  expenditxire,  taxation  and 
debt  In  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be 
found  In  the  Republican  minority  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  also  proof  In  the  statement  that 
a  willingness  to  b«  extravagant  with  the  peo- 
ple's money  and  waateftil  of  their  reeources 
Is  not  necessary  to  a  political  candidate  to 
qualify  for  labor  support. 

Senator  Prxax  has  given  ample  evidence  of 
his  standing  as  a  Democrat  and  of  his  pre«- 


tlge  with  organized  labor,  and  he  still  doM 
not  believe  in  the  dissipation  of  national  re> 
soxirces  through  profligate  expenditure,  and 
he  has  Improved  rather  than  impaired  bla 
standing  as  a  Democrat  and  his  prestige  with 
labor  by  his  honest  declaration  of  this  belief. 

It  is  not  as  RepubUcans  or  Democrats  but 
as  honest  and  sensible  and  patriotic  Amer- 
leans  that  Senator  Pxeak  and  his  many  ccrf- 
leagues  of  the  same  mind  are  trying  to  keep 
the  expenditures  of  Federal  Government 
within  the  means  of  the  American  people, 
in  order  that  the  progressive  and  productive 
and  proeperotis  life  of  the  people  may  b« 
Etistalned. 

It  Is  not  by  Increaalng  taxes  over  and  over 
again  that  the  balance  between  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  revenues  should  be  achieved, 
as  Senator  Freab  asserts,  but  it  is  by  the  re- 
duction ot  expenditures  and  employment  and 
thtis  eventually  of  taxes  and  debts  that  this 
necessary  thing  should  be  done — and  in  fact 
It  Is  the  only  way  it  will  ever  be  done. 

"Pailvire  to  carry  out  adequate  reduction* 
in  Government  spending  will  certainly  re- 
sult in  prolonged  deficit  financing,"  says 
Senator  Fkeak. 

"I  am  definitely  oppoeed  to  a  condition 
such  as  that. 

"I  believe  we  must  cut  down  on  Marshall 
plan  spending  and  substantially  in  the  num- 
ber of  Government  employees  on  Federal  pay 
rolls. 

"Cuts  must  be  made  to  keep  within  th« 
Government  Income. 

"That  is  Just  sound  buslnefls  principle* 
applied  to  the  Government,  which  la  th« 
biggest  business  in  the  world." 

Senator  Fkcab  has  given  an  impressive  and 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
good  government  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  that  the  keeping 
of  that  responsibility  U  good  pt^Ucs. 
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Hsppy  BirtUay,  Herbert  Ho«Ter 


tl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


It       srs 


IN  THI  HOtSI  OP  REPRaBDrrATTVB 
Tuesday.  August  16.  194$ 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
8lMl«  of  Oregon  nrt  especially  proud  of 
the  outslandins  record  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  We  are  glad  that  unlrersal  rec- 
ccnltlon  is  given  to  the  outstanding  qual- 
ities and  achievements  of  this  great 
American. 

Heroert  Hoover  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Oregon  and  the  home  where,  as  an  or- 
phan lad.  he  spent  his  boyhood  years 
wttli  hi5  uncle.  Job*  Minthom.  in  New- 
bcfev.  Greg  .  which  is  a  short  way  from 
my  congressional  district,  still  stands. 
TlMr«  Is  a  movement  on  foot  to  restore 
this  bolMlng  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  mu- 
seum In  order  to  keep  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  oncoming  generations  the  brilliant 
career  and  great  achievements  of  this 
orphan  lad  from  Oregon.  The  old  swim- 
ming hole  where  Hert)ert  Hoover  used  to 
swim  as  a  boy  In  Chehalem  Creek  on 
the  outskirts  of  Newberg  still  Is  used  by 
the  youth  of  that  neighborhood  and  the 
pool  is  known  as  Hoover  Pool. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
editorials  from  the  two  metropolitan 
dallies  In  my  congre.vsional  district.  *he 
Oxwonlan  and  the  Oregon  Journal  in 
extanding  coDffrafulations  to  Mr.  Hoover 
on  his  seventy- fifth  birthday.  I  also  in- 
chide  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Oregon  Journal  on  August  10,  1949,  en- 
titled "TTiirty-flrst  President  Remem- 
bered as  Good  Student  in  College."  by 
Robert  Stein. 

tftam  Um  Orcgooun.  Fortlaad.  Orcg..  of 

AufiMt  10.  IMA  I 
<  A  Hapft  BnrwsAT.  Hxaaarr  Hoovn 
Thl«  to  the  srr*nty-flfth  birthday  of  Her- 
Wft    Hoover,    thlrty-flrst    Prwldcnt    at   lh« 
United  States,  whose  relation  to  the  Republic 
la  that  of  an  bonorad  aUlar  •toUman.    On* 
or  the  gTMtMt  of  AoMTlcaiM.  and  m  erldently 
■niSag    the    |p-e«t««t    human itarlana    of    all 
laadi  and  times,  he  la  of  those  rare  aptrtta 
who.  on  being  jrlven  the  eup  ot  bitterness. 
refUMd  to  be  embittered.     The  leader  who 
was  denied  reelection,  and.  by  the  uuigss  of 
practical  politic*,  made  the  whipping  boy  of 
hard  times,  has  in  defeat  ^nd  political  retlre- 
aBMWwtai  tba eoafldenes  and  affection  of  the 
daaRBcraey  wMek  odo«  reptidiated  him.    How 
thm  heart   of   tlie   gentle    phllaaaplMr   and 
frlMdly  eounMlor  mmi  be  t^ttftod  by  the 
outpourtnK  today  of   the  Nation's  aflecUoo 
and  gratitude. 

It  to  Idle  to  sperulau  on  what  our  present 
day  America  would  he  tf  Bsrben  Hoover  had 
been  chosen  to  stieoeed  hlmeelf  in  the  White 
House,  but  the  )aers  that  were  bu  portloa  In 
defeat  seem  now  aa  cruel  as  they  so  sursly 
were,  while  the  austaUisd  constotency  of  the 
ex-Presldents  wisdom  warrants  an  opinion 
that  he  would  have  dealt  wisely  and  well 
with  the  national  proMens.  and  to  the  reten- 
tion of  national  prartiii.  In  this  we  make 
no  comparisons,  nor  resort  to  might-have- 
beens,  kut  limit  language  to  the  evidence. 
And  tlae  evidence  to  that  Herbert  Hoover  to  a 
•tateaman  In  the  fullest  sense  of  a  tern  often 
abused.  Gradually  an  awarenea*  of  thto 
upon  the  Anoerlcan  (>eople.  We  can 
b«i«  leel  that  the  es-Presldent  realises  how 

y  he  to  at  last  in  popular  favor  and 

WMwiy  la  tiM  fenena  affection. 


The  confidence  hto  countrymen  have  In 
Herbert  Hoover  found  lU  expreulon  In  his 
selection  by  President  Truman  as  head  of 
the  OommlMton — now  called  by  llr.  Hoover's 
name— OB  Ocgaalsatlon  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  ths  Government — a  ta»k  In  Itself 
gigantic,  with  Its  requirement  of  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  country.  In 
thetr  nanlfold  ramifications. 

Tet  without  Important  dissent  Americana 
•nvovcd  the  asalgnment  and  since  have  re- 
saliiid  the  report  ot  the  Hoover  Commission 
almost  as  gospel.  The  name  of  the  states- 
aoan  who  devtoed  It  to  to  the  American  pcopto 
the  guaranty  of  Ita  patriot  wtodocn.  twcked 
by  much  knowledge.  IKay  we  dlgren  Iiere? 
Some  have  wisdom  but  little  knowledge. 
Some  have  knowledge  but  little  wisdom.  He 
that  has  both,  and  who  Is  enlisted  In  the 
public  service,  as  Herbert  Hoover,  to  a  states- 
man. 

Time  was  when  Herbert  Hoover  was 
thought  ccld.  but  In  thia  also  time  has  shown 
us  the  error.  What  was  so  casually  and  un- 
fairly believed  to  be  chllllneaa  of  spirit  now 
Is  seen  to  have  been  something  of  shyness 
and  something  of  dignity,  alike  native  to  the 
man's  character.  When  It  la  considered  also 
that  he  could  not  feign  camaraderie,  which  so 
often  U  a  poUtlcal  art.  It  to  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  people  hto  generous  heart  so 
truly  wanted  to  serve,  with  patriot  devotion, 
flippantly  and  callously  misjudged  him. 
They  were  blinded  by  the  disasters  of  the 
period.  They  requited  his  fidelity  by  nsm- 
Ing  him  scapegoat.  Now  they  know  that 
they  were  wrong,  as  their  attitude  toward 
him  bears  witness.  And.  too.  there's  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  the  years  have  mellowed 
hto  dignity,  which  never  was  truly  austere, 
and  that  he  has  mastered  In  great  part  his 
ahyDsas.  Against  the  background  of  the 
prsMut  Hert>ert  Hoover  looms  as  an  amiable 
and  devoted  giant.  We  can  think  of  i>one  to 
compHre  with  him  except  perhapa  Winston 
ChurchUl. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  given  more  than  thirty 
years  of  hto  life  to  A  merles.  In  one  way  or 
another.  Never  a  moment  of  theee.  we  dare 
say.  waa  spent  save  In  utter  sincerity  and 
unaellWhoess.  He  has  noade  the  United 
States  of  America  hto  career  as  few  men  have 
done.  Now  in  the  autumnal  years  his  coun- 
trymen regard  him  with  admU-atlon  and 
fondness,  and  it  no  longer  mature  that  once 
they  would  have  none  ot  him.  Thto  to  vic- 
tory, ton  t  It? 

The  Oregontan  gladly  joins  with  the  prev 
of  the  Nation  in  birthday  greeUngs  to  the 
ex-President  on  Herbert  Hoover  day.  and 
counu  It  a  prtvUege  to  oongratuUte  both 
Mr.  Hoover  and  America. 

(Ptam  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal.  Portland. 

Greg  .  of  August  9.  10491 

At  tm«  THan-QuAsm  Post.  Acclaim 

Herbert  Hoover,  our  only  living  ex-Presl- 
dent.  win  celebrate  hto  seventy-flith  birth- 
day anniversary  Wsdnesday. 

Despite  .  opinions,  attitudes,  experiences, 
and  jasU.  there  to  one  thing  everyone  know* 
now.    Mr.  Hoover  is  a  truly  big  nan. 

Ur.  Hoover  d—aonstrated  the  Mgneas  that 
to  In  him  In  o«m  of  the  finest  personal  trl. 
umphs  in  htotory.  He  was  the  "goat"  of  the 
depression.  As  Prssident  he  was  the  target 
of  cniel  )esU.  bitter  ertltelMa.  and  loud  abuee 
that  ahould  have  turned  any  man  sour  on 
ttoeMea  of  public  Mrvtee.  He  lacked  the 
■hnwMaiisliip.  the  magnettom.  tlM  power  to 
sway  tiM  eMwikms — tlie  human  touch — thst 
were  aeedad  at  a  tliM  when  we  learned  the 
almtghty  dollar  had  «Mt  ot  day. 

A  lesMT  man  ml^ht  understandlngly 
•nnvgli  have  reUred  In  bitternees  to  ponder 
on  the  ingratitude  of  the  public.  But 
Hoover  ahowed  that  hU  service  was  not  to 
polttlei  but  to  humanity.  He  eidtrsd  his 
MWleH  again— and  they  have  been  out- 
et— dtiif    in  again  feeding  humanity  in  a 


war-shattered  Kuropc,  In  iwadlng  a  compre- 
hensive survey  for  reorganisation  cf  our 
mushrooming  Federal  Government,  in  esUb- 
lUhing  a  remarkrble  library  on  World  War  1 
at  Stanford,  in  just  dropping  a  word  of  ad- 
vice on  evenu  that  often  travel  with  more 
speed  than  deUgn. 

Hero  worship  Is  not  In  Mr.  Hoover's  line. 
He  Is  not  In  our  tradition  of  the  swash- 
buckling leader.  He  doesn't  know  how  to 
rattle  a  sword  or  play  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever  up  and  down  the  spine  of  an  audi- 
ence. But  he  wears  and  weathers  as  nicely 
as  the  old  town  hall. 

When  the  record  of  personal  service  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  world,  to  humanity  to 
totted  up  for  the  twentieth  century  the 
name  of  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  right  up  to- 
ward the  top.     The  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

CongratulaUons.  sir.  on  75  years  of  produc- 
tive living. 

(From  the  Oregon  Journal.  Portland.  Greg., 

of  Augtut  10.  1MB  I 
THirrr-PiaaT  Pustoxirr  RnccMetazo  as  Good 
Srrvtmm  m  Cotxaca 
(By  Robert  Stein) 
Westward   to   Newberg   in    1886   came   an 
orphan  lad  destined  to  l>ecome  the  thirty- 
first  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

He  waa  only  1 1  and  lonely  when  he  marched 
up  the  steps  of  Uncle  John  Mlnthorn's  home. 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover.  75  today,  now  to  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  Ration's  elder  states- 
men. 

Tiie  Mlnthorn  house  where  Herbert  Uved 
8  years  while  attending  Pacific  Acadenry  now 
George  Fox  College,  is  Newberg's  most  famous 
landmark.  An  old  bachelor  friend  of  Hoover, 
Frank  Vestal.  7fl.  now  lives  In  one  of  the  two 
tpartmenU  In  the  dwelling. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Foundation,  headquar- 
ters at  the  college,  purchased  the  house  0 
years  sgo  and  plans  to  restore  and  furntoh 
It  as  It  was  when  Hoover  was  a  Newberg  boy. 
It  wUl  be  turned  into  a  museum.  High  con- 
struction cosU  have  delayed  the  work. 

Another  famous  spot  to  an  old  swimming 
hole  In  Chehalem  Creek,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Newberg  There  Herbert  used  to  romp  and 
swim  with  hto  schoolmates.  The  spot  still  la 
called  Moover  pool. 

"Hoover  was  a  studious  lad."  Vestal  re- 
called. "He  wouldn't  play  with  the  kids 
during  recess.  He  used  to  stay  and  study.  He 
was  also  hard  to  get  acquainted  with,  but 
did  like  to  swim." 

Molded  by  the  elemental  conditions  of  a 
rural  village  in  which  manual  labor  for  all 
was  the  rule.  Hoover  was  trained  to  piety 
and  the  principle  that  work  well  done  and 
pursued  to  Ita  goal  was  worth  whUe.  Uncle 
John  waa  a  strict  disciplinarian  whose  motto 
was.  "The  meanest  thing  a  man  can  do  to  to 
do  nothing." 

Hoover  was  bom  August  10.  ir74.  In  West 
Branch.  Iowa,  a  town  founded  by  hto  an- 
cestors. His  fsther.  s  blacksmith,  died  when 
Herbert  was  4. 

Three  years  later  death  claimed  Herbert's 
mother,  a  licensed  Quaker  preacher  and 
dauntless  crusader  for  her  faith.  She  con- 
tracted pneumonia  after  having  tremped  a«^ 
miles  one  wintry  dsy  to  comfort  s  distressed 
fsmlly  In  s  nearby  town. 

West  ilranch  relatives  looked  aft;r  Her- 
bert for  4  years.  Then  Uncle  John,  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Quaker  school  st  Newberg.  scut 
for  the  lad  to  come  west.  Hert>ert  registered 
In  September  1885  as  one  of  the  first  stu- 
dents at  Pacific  Academy. 

STtrCtXD  HARD 

In  Newberg.  snd  Ister  In  Salem.  Herbert 
studied  and  worked  hard.  He  waa  employed 
aa  a  chofw  boy  at  the  academy  where  two 
profeasor*  termed  him  "a  wonder  In  mathe- 
matics "  But  when  It  came  to  translating 
Latin  versions  of  Caesar's  exploiu  In  Gaul 
or  tangling  with  complicated  English  sen- 
tence structures  Herbert's  mind  l>egsn  to 
w«nder.  Because  of  thto  hto  cousin.  M'.ry. 
hsd   slight   regard   for   Herbert's   mentality. 
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Young  Herbert  lived  with  another  uncle 
in  Newberg  when  Uncle  John  moved  to  Salem 
in  1886  or  2887  to  become  vice  president  of 
the  newly  organised  Oregon  Land  Co.  He 
completed  hto  co«rses  at  the  academy  and 
moved  to  Salem  to  Join  Uncle  John  and  hto 
family. 

Uncle  John  bought  property  In  North 
Salem,  first  built  a  bam  In  which  the  fam- 
ily lived  while  a  house  was  under  construc- 
tion. Their  beds  were  made  In  mangers  in 
a  loft.  After  the 'house  was  finished  Herbert 
used  the  attic  for  sleeping  and  study  until 
he  left  for  Stanford  in  the  fall  of  1891. 

Om   E\'EKTTHn(C 

While  In  Salem  Herbert  was  office  boy  and 
general  roustafxiut  for  the  Oregon  Land  Co. 
He  did  everything  hto  young  hand*:  could  do. 
He  opened  and  cleaned  the  office  in  the 
mornings,  opf  ned  correspondence,  drove 
"hacks"  to  show  lots  to  numerous  prospects, 
tended  'lorses  at  home,  watered  the  cow, 
split  and  carried  firewood.  He  would  study 
"during  slack  moments." 

In  the  evening  after  saying  prayers  with 
Uncle  John  and  the  family,  he  would  scurry 
to  hto  attic  room  for  more  study.  Herbert 
went  to  night  school,  too,  to  prepare  for 
Stanford. 

A  Stanford  scout  visited  Oregon  In  1891 
and  Herbert  became  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity's famed  "pioneer  class  of  '95."  Dur- 
ing hto  treks  about  the  Oregon  countryside 
he  developed  a  passion  for  rocks  and  en- 
rolled in  the  new  university's  department  of 
geology  and  mining. 

Although  he  had  less  than  $300  when  he 
left  Oregon.  Herbert  took  many  odd  Jobs  In 
Palo  Alto  and  helped  put  himself  through 
school.  Just  aa  he  had  done  at  Newberg  and 
Salem. 


Take  It  Easy,  Harry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  report  to  the  House  that  our  popular 
colleague.  Hon.  J.  Harry  McGregor,  is 
fast  recovering  from  a  very  serious  op- 
eration which  he  underwent  a  short  time 
ago.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  he  has 
gone  back  to  his  home  in  Ohio  and  is 
preparing  to  carry  on  a  program  which 
he  has  been  carrying  on  for  several  years. 

Heretofore  annually  he  has  arranged 
pubhc  meetings  in  all  of  the  county  seat 
towns  In  his  district  where  he  has  invited 
his  constituents  to  come  in  to  see  him. 
These  meetings  have  brought  out  a  large 
number  of  his  constituents  with  whom  he 
has  talked  over  the  important  problems 
of  the  Nation  and  also  over  any  personal 
business  matters  In  which  his  constitu- 
ents were  especially  interested. 

The  Mount  Vernon  News,  one  of  the 
progressive  papers  In  Mr.  McGregor's 
district,  has  recently  printed  an  editorial 
concerning  the  work  and  popularity  of 
Mr  McGregor.  This  editorial  is  eloquent 
and  forceful  in  that  its  crowning  virtue 
Is  that  it  speaks  the  truth.  I  am  glad  to 
Include  this  editorial  in  my  remarks  and 
to  give  it  my  complete  and  most  sincere 
concurrence: 

TAK>  rr  E.\ST.   HAUT 

For  several  years  Representative  J.  Ha«bt 
McGascoB.  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Dtotrlct, 


has  been  making  an  Augtist  totir  of  the  six 
county  seats  in  hto  district,  spending  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  courthouse  in  each  city  to 
Itoten  to  complaints,  receive  suggestions,  and 
to  answer  questions  for  the  residents  of  hto 
district.  No  appointments  are  necessary, 
and  the  plan  has  been  strictly  informal,  with 
all  comers  welcome.  The  vtolts  serve  a  dual 
purpose.  They  enable  the  citizens  of  the 
district  to  talk  face  to  face  with  their  Con- 
gressman, and  they  give  the  Congressman 
a  chance  to  find  out  the  feeling  and  opinions 
of  the  people  l>ack  home. 

For  a  time  It  appeared  Congressman  Mc- 
Gregor might  not  be  able  to  make  his  tour 
this  year.  In  July  he  entered  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  for  a  serious  operation  for 
an  Infection  of  the  inner  ear.  First  word 
from  Washington  was  that  he  might  be  In 
the  hospital  for  several  weeks,  but  the  Con- 
gressman now  writes  that  hto  doctors  have 
advised  he  can  make  the  tour  if  he  takes  it 
easy. 

Congressman  McGkegox  has  many  friends, 
admirers,  and  supporters  In  the  Seventeenth 
District,  and  even  those  who  are  against  him 
politically  admit  without  hesitation  that  he 
has  been  a  hardworking  and  conscientious 
Representative  through  hto  many  years  in 
Congress. 

The  Seventeenth  District  as  a  whole  Is  glad 
to  see  the  Congressman  back  on  hto  feet 
again,  and  happy  to  know  his  Illness  will 
not  prevent  his  annual  vtolts.  But  the  voters 
say,  with  the  doctors,  "Take  it  easy.  Harry." 


Trials  and  Tribulations  of  an  Iowa  School 
Teacher  Who  Seeks  to  Baild  and  Own 
a  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  tells  of  some  of  the  handi- 
caps under  which  our  citizens  labor  in 
their  efforts  to  construct  and  own  their 
own  homes. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
given  Its  blessing  to  a  so-called  slum- 
clearance  and  low-rental  housing  meas- 
use.  but  in  that  multi-billion-dollar 
measure  nothing  was  done  for  those  who 
seek  to  help  solve  the  housing  shortage 
in  the  American  way — by  home  con- 
struction through  the  process  of  free  and 
private  enterprise. 

Government  agencies  must  cut  red 
tape  to  the  irreducible  minimum  to  en- 
courage home  ownership.  Every  citizen, 
who  has  adequate  finances  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  home,  ought  to  have 
the  utmost  cooperation  instead  of  con- 
stantly being  harrassed  with  red  tape 
and  other  obstacles.  And  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  season 
for  construction  is  short,  expedition  on 
the  part  of  Government  agencies  should 
be  the  watchword. 

Following  is  a  most  interesting  letter 
on  this  subject: 

Dtsast.  Iowa.  July  29.  1949. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gaoes. 

Houie  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Once  In  a  while  when  I  feel  I 
have  something  of  value  to  report  I  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  my  Senators  and  Congress- 


man concerning  it.  Thto  letter  to  not  one  uf 
complaint  but  I  hope  that  It  to  one  with 
some  constructive  crltlctom  of  one  of  our 
Government  agencies,  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority. 

Brlefiy,  here  to  what  has  happened  to  me: 
Last  spring  in  AprU  I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  move  from  our  present  apartment 
by  September  1  so  I  Immediately  arranged  to 
construct  a  home  here  In  Dysart  under  FHA 
regulations.  Mr.  R.  O.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Leavltt  ft  Johnson  Co.,  in  Waterloo,  whom 
you  may  know,  helped  me  get  all  the  neces- 
sary forms  ready.  After  about  6  weeks  it 
was  turned  down  as  being  too  expensive  for 
my  Income.  Then  I  arranged  for  another 
house,  costing  over  f2,000  less,  buUt  by  a 
contractor  from  Parkersburg.  Andy  Knock. 
I  had  already  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
cost  Invested  In  the  lot  and  several  Inci- 
dentals and  applied  for  a  loan  of  $8,500  FHA 
plus  a  Veterans'  Admlntotration  loan  of  $500. 
That  all  happened  about  June  15.  Now,  6 
weeks  later,  the  entire  thing  stUl  has  not 
come  back  from  the  Des  Moines  FHA  office  in 
final  approval.  One  time  they  sent  every- 
thing back  for  a  cupboard  change;  a  second 
time  for  something  etoe,  and  finally  the  third 
time  they  lost  my  credit-rating  report  and 
sent  back  to  Waterloo  for  another. 

Prom  what  I  now  hear,  everythliig  is  pretty 
much  in  order  except  that  with  all  thto 
fooling  around  they  still  have  not  appraised- 
my  lot  and  that  is  the  one  thing  stlU  holding 
up  everything.  Next  week  might  see  every- 
thing finally  confirmed  but  we  have  been 
expecting  that  every  week  now  for  a  long 
time  and  September  1  to  beginning  to  get 
pretty  close — almost  too  close  to  get  the 
house  fintobed  enough  to  move  Into.  I  had 
hoped  to  cut  costs  a  little  by  helping  out  the 
contractor's  carpenter  crew  but  school  here 
wUl  begin  before  I  can  do  that  and  then  I 
wUl  have  to  go  back  to  my  teaching  Job  while 
waiting  an  entire  summer  for  PHA. 

My  criticism  Is  thto:  A  lot  of  public  hous- 
ing is  being  contemplated  which  may  be  all 
right  for  the  cities.  However,  in  the  more 
rural  areas  why  can't  people  get  FHA  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  in  a  little  quicker  time 
when  they  want  to  build  and  pay  for  their 
own  houses.  For  over  three  months  we  have 
been  getting  more  and  more  bound  In  red 
tape  until  now  everything  looks  less  desirable 
every  day.  A  good  part  of  the  trouble  Is  the 
fact  that  FHA  employees  of  specialized 
ability,  such  as  architects,  are  paid  so  little 
that  they  will  not  work  for  the  Government 
and  those  who  will  work  have  ability  that 
probably  to  In  accordance  with  the  pay  they 
receive.  I  am  not  blaming  the  Des  Moines 
office  entirely  since  I  think  the  situation  to 
caused  by  the  entire  set-up  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. FHA  to  not  one  of  our  high-cost 
relief  agencies  of  which  we  have  many;  It  to 
supposed  to  be  one  of  car  nearly  self-suf- 
ficient organizations  but  that  should  not 
cause  it  to  be  second  rate  and  inefficient. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  C.  Oast. 


The  China  Cntit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  so  many  misunderstandings  in  con- 
nection with  the  China  crisis  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  it  that  I  believe  it  is 
important,  especially  for  members  of  the 
Congress,  that  the  facts  be  brought  out. 
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In  order  for  jniblic  opinion  to  be  en- 
lightened, people  must  have  access  to 
accurate  information.  We  who  right- 
fully believe  in  a  free  press  and  freedom 
of  expression  must  not  become  the  Tic- 
tims  of  slanted  attitudes  designed  rather 
to  Justify  mistakes  than  to  bring  out 
the  truth. 

In  an  effort  to  Illuminate  some  of  the 
salient  facts  involved  in  the  dangerous 
disturbance  in  the  Par  East.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  two 
editorials  from  the  Wa&hmgton  Daily 
News  of  Friday.  August  12.  and  an  article 
by  Clyde  Pamsworth  dated  August  9. 
They  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Wamblngton  Dally  News  o<  August 

12.   l»i9| 


Dblat  Is  Dakg 

a«neral  Bradley  told  Congress  this  week 
that  military  planning  for  tb«  defense  of  the 
Wcetem  World  can  begin  in  90  days.  If  we 
provide  money  for  the  tanks,  planes,  and 
guns. 

Until  this  money  Is  provided,  he  said,  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  is  merely  paper. 

It  Is  foolish  and  dangeroiis  to  delay  this 
program.  We  had  a  recent  example  In  the 
case  of  the  China  program. 

On  April  3.  IMS.  Congress — over  the  pro- 
test of  the  State  Department — appropriated 
•  125.000.000  for  Chinese  military  aid.  Por 
reasons  nerer  satlsXactorUy  explained  the 
pn^am  bogged  down. 

President  Truman  waited  2  months  until 

June  2 — before  he  signed  a  letter  outlining 

how  the  money  could  be  used.     The  State 

Department  waited  another  26  days  before 

a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Chinese 

■7.  Just  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

The  the  President's  letter  had  to  be  re- 
vised, and  on  July  28  he  signed  a  second 
o»e.  The  program  finally  started  to  move  on 
August  4.  Only  then  could  the  Chinese  bc- 
.,^-gtn  buying  supplies  sorely  needed  by  their 
hard-pressed  troops. 

The  first  two  shiploads  of  military  equip- 
ment reached  the  Chinese  NationaUsu  on 
January  4.  IMO— 0  months  and  1  day  after 
tJM  money  was  voted.  By  then  the  Commu- 
nists had  crossed  the  Tangtae  and  the  ahlpe 
had  to  go  to  Pormcsa. 

If  Congress  needs  testimony  on  what  de- 
lay can  mean  It  should  call  Chiang  Kai-shek 
He  can  qualify  as  an  expert  witness. 


DotrT  RxcocNBs  Chtnkss  Raoa 
When  the  smear,  the  whitewash,  and  the 
window  drsaslng  are  eliminated  from  the 
8UU  Department's  white  paper  on  China 
policy.  It  can  be  seen  the  esaantlal  issue  be- 
tween Chiang  Kai-shek  and  our  Government 


Chiang  koaw  tiM  Chlneee  OoflUMmlsts 
were  lioscow-dlrsetsd.  snd  wanted  nothu.g 
to  do  with  them.  Otir  Government  Insisted 
he  could  and  should  do  business  with  them 

Chiang  was  right.  Our  Government  was 
wrong.  Great  damage  has  been  done  by  Its 
mistake.     But  what  do  we  do  now? 

The  basic  issue  remains  unchanged.  It 
is  commimlsm.  Our  alternatives  are  to  op- 
pose it.  as  we  are  doing  In  Europe,  or  to 
appease  it,  as  we  have  done  and  are  doing 
in  China  and  the  rcet  of  Aola. 

It  la  quite  obvlotis  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment wants  to  do.  It  wants  to  reeognlze  and 
do  bvislnses  with  the  Chlneee  Communists. 
Don't  aak  us  why.  Ask  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment. 

Amarlean  policy  has  been  pointed  toward 
that  objective  for  4  years.  The  M»r«»,ftii 
Isslgnsd  to  further  that  puv- 
TlM  Wsdsspsyir  report  was  aupfwessed 
It  ogeeed  an  alternative  to  that  pro- 
Oor  oAelal  attitude  was  revealed  when 
the  OsaMMBUata  were  advancing  on  nan- 
>  ago.    Although  our  Ami 


was  accredited  to  the  Nationalist  government, 
on  State  I>partment  orders  he  did  not  fol- 
low that  government  when  it  fled  tc  Canton. 
He  remained  in  Communist-held  Nanking 
and  attempted  to  establish  relations  with  the 
new  regime.  He  was  unsuccessful  only  be- 
cause the  Communists  weren't  ready  to  do 
business  with  lis. 

British  Porelgn  Minister  Bevln  »!11  visit 
Washington  next  month.  One  of  the  pur- 
poees  of  his  visit  U  to  §eek  to  coordinate 
American -British  policies  on  China.  That 
Is  nothiiii<  new  The  State  Department  and 
the  British  Foreign  OlBce  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  sub)eet  for  months.  Now  a  state- 
ment of  policy  may  tw  In  the  oOng. 

Britain  wants  to  placate  the  Communists 
if  It  can.  to  protect  British  Investments  In 
Shanghai  and  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the 
crown  colony  at  Hong  Kong.  Why  the  United 
States  should  consent  to  be  the  caUpaw  In 
such  a  futile  venture  has  not  been  revealed. 
But  we  may  be  sure  the  State  Department 
will  have  a  glib  answer  when  the  time  comes 
to  let  the  public  in  on  lU  intentions. 

Recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  confirm  Russia's  tlUe  to  Manchuria. 
It  would  give  Russia  another  vote  in  the 
Security  Council  and  in  the  Japanese  war 
settlement.  It  would  permit  the  fllth  col- 
umn In  China  to  obtain  the  things  it  needs 
to  complete  the  Conununist  conquest  of 
Asia. 

Congress  can  prevent  this.  If  it  will.  But 
it  should  act.  and  act  now,  by  serving  notice 
on  the  State  Department  by  Joint  resolution 
that  It  will  not  submit  to  any  such  be- 
trayal of  American  interests. 

[Prom   the  Washington  Dally  News,  of 
August  9,  1M0| 

AcHxsoN's   Autopsy   on    Nationaust   CuiifA 

DIDN  T   HILF  PaTIIKT 

(By  Clyde  Pamsworth) 
Cantgw.  August  8. — Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson's  autopsy  on  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist government  while  the  body  is  still 
warm  may  not  In  Itself  be  fatal.  But  It 
didn't  do  the  patient  any  good. 

Chinese  Natlonalista— and  there's  stUl  a 
hard  core  ot  them,  the  only  effective  antl- 
Communist  force  In  China— have  been  left 
to  wonder  Just  what  Mr.  Acheson's  purpose 
was.  or  more  broadly  the  purpose  of  the 
Waahlngton  AdnUnlstratlon  in  *■— ntng  tlM 
white  paper  on  China. 

Their  speculative  answers  Include: 
ft  was  a  tacit  eleventh-hour  Invitation  to 
the  Chinese  CommunlsU  to  welsh  on  their 
debu  and  commltmenu  td  the  Soviet  Union 
In  return  for  American  recognition. 

It  waa  Intanded  to  shush  increased  crltl- 
cUm  and  misgivings  at  home  over  the  Waah- 
lngton admlulstratlou  8  failure  In  China.  It's 
generally  regarded  here  as  the  best  possible 
face  thst  could  t>e  put  upon  American  per- 
formance from  Yalta  down  to  the  ham- 
stringing of  the  United  States  mUltary  ad- 
visory group. 

It  was  an  implicit  though  somewhat  prema- 
ture tioeepcanee  of  the  Chlneee  CommunUt 
conquest  oi  China  with  which  the  United 
States  could  couple  a  warning,  however  tooth- 
less, that  the  Chinese  Reds  must  keep  their 
revolution  in  China  and  not  mess  around 
with  neighboring  countries. 

But,  whatever  lu  purpose,  the  white  paper 
has  In  an  unpredictable  way  given  new  im- 
petus to  the  RatloiuUlst  dlalntegratlon. 

I  know  an  American  businessman  In  Can- 
ton who  cut  short  a  Hong  K^ng  holiday  after 
the  white  paper  was  published  to  rush  back 
to  Canton  to  liquidate  and  get  out  before  the 
Reds  get  here.  He  was  sure  the  white  paper 
had  sharply  limited  Canton's  wssks  of  grace. 
There  probably  will  be  a  Chlneee  Watlon- 
alUt  Government— in  name,  at  least,  sbne- 
where  on  Chlneee  soU  for  a  long  Ume  to 
oomc. 

ActuaUy.  the  wtatts  paper  basBt  reached 
thu  aide  of  the  worM  yel  tmA  reaction  u 
on  prees  reports.     Theee  are  extenalve. 


however,  tncltjdlng  texts  of  Secretary  Ache- 
son's covering  letter  and  his  flve-point  state- 
ment of  basic  principles  of  China  policy. 

OODITT 

Mr.  Acheson's  letter  presented  at  least  one 

glaring  oddity — the  statement  that  the  Na- 
tionaiuts  did  pretty  well  for  China  from  l»27 
to  1937  and  dtirlng  the  same  time  started  to 
run  down.  That  was  the  period  between 
Chiang  Kal-ahek's  break  with  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  war  with  Japan. 

"During  this  period  the  Kuomlntang  (Na- 
tionalist Government  Party)  made  consider- 
able progress  In  its  efforts  to  unify  the  coun- 
try and  to  build  up  the  nation's  financial 
and  economic  strength,'*  Secretary  Acbeson 
wrote,  and  then  added  oddly: 

"Somewhere  during  this  decade,  however, 
the  Kuomlntang  began  to  lose  the  dynamism 
and  revolutionary  fervor  which  had  created 
It.  while  In  the  Chinese  Communists  fervor 
became  fanaticism." 

The  first  sentence  was  a  statement  of  fact 
readily  documented.  The  second  sentence 
was  an  exercise  in  cliches  which  not  only 
fitted  the  general  thesis  of  the  Nationalists' 
Incipient  weakness  but  might  have  been 
matched  almost  word  for  word  in  any  one 
of  several  pro-Commiuilst  books  that  have 
come  out  of  China. 

That's  been  a  dominant  theme  of  fellow 
travelers. 

PaXTTT  AWB  PAT 

It  goes  pretty  and  pat:  The  Chinese  revo- 
lution was  self-generating  among  the  masses; 
the  Kuomlntang  and  CommunlsU  vied  for 
leadership;  Communists,  being  more  dynam- 
ic, won. 

Secretary  Acheson's  letter  is  sprinkled  lib- 
erally with  that  idea  In  various  forms.  Its 
an  argument  lor  which  there  is  no  proof. 
If  there  Is  any  pertinent  evidence,  it  is  that 
the  Chinese  as  a  whole  are  the  least  revolu- 
tionary people  in  the  world. 


Democratic  Committee  Takes  Issue  With 
Power  Sof  gcstioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP    WAaHINOTOH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President,    I 

a.<;k  unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  very 
able  article  published  In  the  Union- 
Bulletin,  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  by 
Charles  Luce,  a  very  prominent  attor- 
ney of  that  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DcMocaATic   CoMMirm   Takes   IsstTS   With 

POWn    StTGCXSTIOM 

Charles  Luce.  Walla  Walla  attorney,  takes 
issue  on  t>ehalf  ot  the  Democratic  central 
committee  with  one  aspect  of  the  proposed 
Pederal  power  policy  advanced  by  Herbert 
G.  West  of  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways 
Aaaociatlon.  Luce's  comments  take  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Union-Bulletin,  which 
follows:) 

(By  Charles  Luce) 

Two  recent  articles  in  the  WaUa  Walla 
Union-Bulletin  have  set  forth  the  proposals 
of  Herbert  O  West  for  what  he  chooses  to 
call  a  Pederal  power  policy. 

With  moat  of  what  Mr  West  has  to  say.  we 
completely  agree.  When  he  favors  a  networtr 
of  Pederal  power  transmission  lines,  and  the 
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"postage  stamp"  regional  power  rate,  he  Is 
approving  the  program  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  the  past  20  years — a  program  that 
hat  been  written  Into  the  Bonneville  project 

t  and  reaffirmed  in  the  pending  legislation 
to  establish  a  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration. 

And  when  Mr.  West  declares  it  "essential" 
that  "the  distribution  of  the  federally  de- 
veloped power  (be)  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  all,"  he  is  accepting  the  principle 
that  advocates  of  publicly  owned  power  sys- 
tems have  asserted  for  more  than  20  years. 

MVOXTLD    aZTAIN    CLAUSE 

But  we  must  take  issue  with  Mr.  West 
when  he  proix>ses  to  abolish  the  principle 
of  "preference  and  priority  "  that  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Bonneville  Act  for  REA  co- 
operatives, cities,  and  utility  districts. 

In  simple  terms,  this  principle  means  that 
all  power  contracts  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  power  companies  con- 
tain a  clatise  which  says  that,  in  the  event 
of  power  shortage,  nonprofit  distributors, 
such  as  REA  cooperatives,  will  have  first 
rights  to  the  Federal  power. 

The  principle  of  preference  and  priority 
for  nonprofit  distributors  is  a  necessary  cor- 
ollary derived  from  the  basic  premise,  which 
Mr.  West  himself  says  he  accepts,  that  distri- 
bution of  federally  developed  power  to  be  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  all.  The  river 
belongs  to  the  people,  not  to  any  private 
group  of  stockholders. 

CALLCD    APPCASSMENT 

The  sole  Justification  offered  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  principle  of  preference  and  prior- 
ity Is  that  It  might  reduce  the  opposition  of 
the  private  utilities  to  new  power  dams  and 
transmission  lines.  In  short,  Mr.  West  would 
base  his  Federal  power  policy  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  appeasement — appeasement  of  the 
same  forces  that  have  tried  to  prevent  re- 
gional development  from  the  earliest  days 
when  they  fought  the  expenditure  of  $20,000 
for  core  drilling  at  Coulee  Dam. 

Appeasement  seldom  works,  and  we  do  not 
t>elleve  it  would  work  in  this  case  either, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Because  of  preference  and  priority  for 
public  utilities,  the  private  utilities  now  have 
a  strong  incentive  to  suppwart  the  building 
of  more  danls  and  transmission  lines.  The 
private  utilities  get  what  is  left  over  after 
public  utilities  have  met  their  needs.  The 
more  power  that  is  left  over,  the  more  the 
private  utilities  will  get.  When  the  power 
ahortage  is  entirely  licked,  preference  and 
priority  will  therefore  be  meaningless. 

WOULD    SLIM  IN  ATE    INCENTIVS 

To  eliminate  preference  and  priority  would 
t)e  to  eliminate  this  incentive.  If  the  private 
utilities  were  allowed  to  contract  without  re- 
servation for  all  of  the  Federal  power  they 
need,  they  would  absorb  all  of  the  power 
not  now  neded  by  REA  cooperatives  and 
other  nonprofit  distributors.  This  would 
mean  that  no  power  would  be  lelt  for 
new  cooperatives  or  public  utilities,  even 
though  the  people  of  the  area  wanted  them. 
Nor  would  there  be  power  left  for  expan- 
Bion  of  existing  cooperatives,  cities,  and  utU- 
Ity  districts. 

By  contracting  for  all  the  available  Fed- 
eral power,  the  private  utilities  could,  by  a 
single  act,  freeae  the  status  quo  and  stop 
public  power  in  its  tracks  for  as  long  as  the 
power  shortage  continued  to  exist. 

So  that  Mr.  West's  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  long-established  principle  of  preference 
and  priority  would  not  appease  the  utilities. 
It  would  do  Just  the  reverse.  It  would  give 
them  a  compelling  incentive  to  oppose  more 
dams.  I>ecau8e  so  long  as  they  kept  the  re- 
gion in  a  condition  of  power  shortage,  just 
so  long  would  they  be  able  to  contain  the 
public  power  program  which  they  have 
always  bitterly  fought. 

NO  mcxMTACx  notnts 

Mr  West's  attack  on  the  Bonneville  Act  Is 
based  partly  upon  misinformation.    Contrary 


to  what  he  says,  that  act  does  not  now  re- 
serve ftO  percent,  or  any  other  ]>ercentage, 
of  the  Federal  power  for  preferred  custo- 
mers. 

And  though  he  states  that  the  Bonneville 
Administration  has  used  "all  of  lu  power 
and  lu  resources  for  the  elimination  of  pri- 
vate utUities,"  the  fact  is  that  the  Bonneville 
Administration  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  the  main  support  of  private  utili- 
ties. P.  P.  &  L.  gets  at>out  50  percent  of  its 
power  from  Bonneville.  If  Bonneville  would 
pull  the  switch  on  P.  P.  A  L.,  its  system  would 
fall  apart  within  a  few  seconds. 

Finally,  Mr,  West  says  that  CVA  Is  "not 
wanted."  Not  wanted  by  whom?  Practically 
all  the  major  farm  organizations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  public  power  groups — the 
same  people  who  backed  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  when  the  utilities  said 
they  were  a  waste  of  money  and  dangerous 
socialism — are  now  backing  CJVA.  For  whom, 
then,  does  Mr.  West  speak? 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Before  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Lefion,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PIKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AugiLst  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  p  .inted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I  de- 
livered to  the  American  Legion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Friday,  August  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  always  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  American  Legion. 

The  American  Legion  Is  the  world's  greatest 
organization  of  veterans.  It  grew  to  its  pres- 
ent strength,  power  and  prestige  becatise  it 
was  established  on  principles  that  are  en- 
during. 

The  preamble  to  ovu"  Legion  constitution 
sets  forth  a  way  of  life — a  real  American  way 
of  life. 

In  it  are  embodied  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  religions — faith  In  God.  That  U 
the  first  essential  of  a  free  people. 

The  very  first  words  of  that  preamble  are  a 
statement  of  high  principle.  They  are — "For 
God  and  country  we  associate  oiuvelves  to- 
gether for  the  following  purposes." 

I  repeat,  "For  God  and  country."  It  la  a 
pledge  of  patriotism,  a  guidepost  to  honor- 
able citizenship  and  the  hope  of  a  greater, 
happier  America. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  ptirposes  set 
forth  in  the  Legion  constitution  but  they 
are  worth  repeating  at  meetings  such  as  this. 
They  are: 

1.  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  maintain  law  and  order. 

3.  To  foster  and  perpetuate  100  percent 
Americanism. 

4.  To  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents 
of  otir  association  in  the  Great  Wars. 

6.  To  Inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obli- 
gation to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

6.  To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
elasses  and  the  masses. 

7.  To  make  right  tlie  master  of  might. 

8.  To  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  eartli. 


t.  To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

10.  To  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  com- 
radehlp  by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpful- 
ness. 

That,  my  comrades.  Is  a  guide  for  Indi- 
vidual conduct  that  can  preserve  Anwrlcau 
freedom  in  all  its  greatness  and  glory.  It 
is  a  lesson  in  patriotism  for  young  and  old. 

Above  all  it  expresses  the  true  concept  of 
a  free  people  as  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-third 
Psalm,  in  these  words: 

"Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord." 

So  long  as  we  remain  steadfast  in  loyalty 
to  those  principles  we  can  keep  inviolate 
the  sacred  Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  on 
which  our  Republic  was  founded. 

But  the  principles  expressed  in  that  phil- 
osophy are  mere  empty  words  unless  they 
are  accepted  and  practiced  as  part  of  our 
individual  lives. 

They  place  ujxjn  us  an  obligation  that 
each  of  us  must  share.  A  republic,  for  lu 
life,  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

A  chain,  a  brick  wall,  or  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest 
part.  And  a  nation  is  no  stronger  than  the 
average  strength  and  character  of  its  citi- 
zenship. 

We  must  face  the  tragic  truth  that  thers 
has  developed  among  some  of  our  people  a 
spirit  that  is  not  in  accord  with  the  Ideals 
enunciated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Legion 
constitution. 

It  is  a  philosophy  that  is  contrary  to  those 
principles  that  were  responsible  for  the 
building  of  this,  the  greatest  Nation  of  all 
time. 

Its  destructive  Influence  has  Invaded  high 
places  in  our  Government.  It  has  corrupt- 
ed officials  upon  whom  we  relied  to  defend 
and  support  the  Constitution,  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
100  percent  Americanism. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  shocked 
and  outraged  by  disclosures  of  treasonable 
disloyalty,  plotting  against  America  to  serve 
Communist  Russia. 

We  have  read  the  disloyal  utterances  of 
the  Paul  Robesons  and  others  of  his  ilk  who 
have  repaid  with  base  ingratitude  the  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  that  America  has 
extended  to  them  so  generotisly. 

If  they  love  the  Communist  system  so 
much  why  don't  they  go  to  godless  RussiaT 
I  am  sure  we  would  all  rejoice  in  their  de- 
parture— ^provided  they  had  a  one-way 
ticket. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Robeson  Is  not  a  true 
representative  of  his  race.  He  does  not  speak 
for  them.  He  has  been  denoimced  by  his 
own  people. 

More  recently  we  have  been  equally 
shocked  and  outraged  by  charges  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty  in  Government  contracts  and 
the  bartering  of  Influence  for  selfish  ad- 
vantage and  personal  gain. 

Again  turning  to  the  preamble  of  the 
Legion  constitution  and  we  find  ourselves 
pledged  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual 
obligation  to  the  community,  Sute,  and 
Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both 
classes  and  the  masses;  and  to  safeguard  for 
posterity  the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom, 
and  democracy. 

Are  those  principles  Iwing  carried  out 
today? 

The  present  trend  of  our  Government  Is  to 
discard  the  doctrine  of  Individual  respon- 
sibility and  to  replace  it  with  the  false 
premise  of  security  without  effort — an  easy 
way  of  life  to  be  provided  by  a  benevolent, 
all-powerful  Government. 

Our  citizens  have  permitted  their  local 
communKies  to  shift  a  large  part  of  their 
functions  and  responsibilities  to  State  gov- 
ernment. And  the  States  have  surrende.'ed 
many  of  their  powers  and  responsibilities  to 
the  Pederal  Government. 
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Too  many  of  our  people  have  been  misled 
by  tb«  UlM  and  dangeroui  «d«a  that  what 
they  get  from  the  higher  level  of  Oovemment 
coate  tlMa  nothing 

Tbay  farftt  that  the  Oowmment  baa 
nothlnc  to  give  except  that  which  It  Ulua 
from  th«  people. 

They  also  forget  that  when  they  are  re- 
Bavcd  of  the  Individual  reeponslblltty  they 
aiy*  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  Individ  u:a 


this  phlloeophy  we  have  seen  a  huge 
bureaucracy  built  up  In  Washington  at  tre< 
BMndotia  expense. 

1  We  have  seen  the  cost  of  Government  fo 
M(har  and  higher  until  today  It  Is  propoeed 
to  spend  •42.OC0.0OO.0M  t«  Operate  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  a  etagle  year. 

This  ts  In  spite  of  tbc  faet  that  we  ended 
the  last  flscai  year  with  a  deficit  of  nearly 
•3.4X10.000.000. 

i  What  la  the  reason  that  Government 
■pending  Is  not  kept  within  the  limits  of  Its 
Income? 

The  outstanding  reason  Is  thst  we  have 
shirked  our  individual  reapon&ibilUy. 

We  have  failed  to  demand  with  vigor  and 
determination  the  saving  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars now  being  squandered  in  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. 

We  have  permitted  the  expenditure  of  vast 
■uma  of  money  to  promote  socialistic  pro- 
grama  which  can  eventually  destroy  our  free- 
dom. 

We  have  submitted  to  the  demands  of 
pressure  groups  serving  selfish  interests. 

Sectional  and  regional  advantage  has  t>een 
placed  above  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  result  has  been  a  reckless,  drunken. 
■pending  spree  which  can  bring  us  to  na- 
UoBMl  bankruptcy  unless  the  American  people 
come  to  their  senses  and  put  a  stop  to  It. 
If  continued  It  would  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  could  not  poeaibly  carry  out  lu 
avowed  purpose  "to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  democ- 
racy." 

In  a  bankrupt  naUon  there  la  no  freedom, 
no  justice — only  poverty,  dictatorship,  and 
slavery 

Are  the  American  people  so  attracted  by 
gaudy  promises  and  glowing  pictures  of  a 
care-free  future,  that  they  are  willing  to  close 
theh-  eyes  to  the  moct  terrible  waste  and 
extravagance  our  country  has  ever  known? 
Are  the  American  people  so  Indifferent  to 
the  real  facts  that  they  are  willing  to  be 
fooled? 

Can  America  be  avrukened  to  the  danger? 
I  Can  the  fighting  spirit  of  American  people 
be  aroiised  to  save  America  from  the 
•oclallstlc  system  that  has  brought  other 
great  nations  to  destruction? 

Unless  we  learn  and  apply  that  lesson  of 
history,  American  freedom  will  be  wiped  out 
If  America  Is  to  be  preserved  as  the  greatest 
Nation  In  history,  our  people  must  stop  lean- 
ing on  the  Government  and  stand  once  more 
on  their  own  feet  as  our  forefathers  did. 

r  am  confident  that  the  3.000.000  loyal 
and  patriotic  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion will  be  In  the  front  line  of  the  battle 
to  save  American  freedom. 

We  must  reetore  a  sense  of  Indlvldtial 
inte^lty  and  responsibility. 

We  must  think  more  about  our  duties  as 
citlaens  than   our  rights  and  privllegea 

We  must  drive  out  corrupuon  at  all  levels 
of  Government 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  racketeers  and 
prcfltcers  who  demand  something  for  noth- 
ing. 

We  must  clamp  down  on  law  evaders  and 
law  violators. 

We  must  crush  tba  potsoaous  influence  of 

eommunisin  and  every  otlMs  subversive  tJte- 

Bwnt  that  is  undct  mining  loyalty  to  Amarlea. 

We  muat  rsalst  the  efforts  of  those  wbo 

would   replace  our    free   Republic   wttk   tbs 

of  the  welfare  staM. 


We  must  safeguard  the  national  economy 
against  abuses  by  big  business,  big  labor, 
and  b%  government. 

We  must  strengthen  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual vitality  of  our  people. 

We  must  depend  more  upon  ourselves  and 
less  upon  the  Government. 

We    must    practice    honesty,   self-reliance, 

thrift,  tolerance  and  above  all,  faith  In  God. 

As  soldiers  we  are  taught  that  before  we 

go  Into  battle  we  must  have  an  estimate  of 

the  slttiatlon  and  a  plan  of  action. 

Plrst  we  learn  about  the  enemy  and  his 
possible  action,  also  Information  about  our 
own  troopa.  I  bslleve  I  have  given  you  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  situation  and  a  plan 
for  action. 

In  this  conflict  we  know  that  our  enemies 
abroad  are  the  godless  treacherous  and  ag- 
grsssor  nations.  We  know  here  at  home  that 
otir  enemie.s  are  those  treacherous  foes  who 
would  overthrow  this  Oovemment  by  force 
if  necessary.  In  addition,  we  have  the  care- 
less and  selfish  American.  He  Is  net  a  well- 
trained  soldier. 

We  know  we  mu£t  be  prepared.  We  must 
be  equipped  and  we  must  be  trained. 

I  humbly  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  following  training  program: 

First,  we  must  strengthen  the  Influence 
of  the  family  and  the  home.  There  are  few 
Juvenile  delinquents  In  good  families.  The 
morale  is  high.  They  possess  a  high  degree 
of  integrity. 

Second,  we  need  fine  schools  presided  over 
by  men  and  women  imbued  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  this  Republic  Th*lr  Job  Is  a  sacred 
trxjst.  They  should  teach  the  young  to  be 
self-reliant,  tolerant,  and  unselfish.  They 
should  teach  the  glories  of  the  American  way 
of  life  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 

Third,  we  need  militant  and  tolerant 
churches.  We  should  all  be  generous  In  sup- 
port of  our  synagogues,  cathedrals,  and 
churches.  They  should  teach  the  dignity  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  They  should 
provide  for  the  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  the 
YMCA  the  TWCA.  the  KnighU  of  Columbus, 
the  Jewlst  organizations  and  all  the  other 
great  groups  that  have  stood  for  Americanism 
at  lu  best. 

liy  comrades,  one  of  our  most  Important 
duties  as  Legionnaires  and  as  Americans  Is  to 
mold  the  minds  of  youth  so  as  to  build  men 
and  women  of  character,  principle,  and  In- 
tegrity 

We  should  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  be 
grateful  for  the  strength  and  loyalty  of  the 
men  who.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  created  this 
powerful  Nation.  It  was  the  first  Ume  In 
history  that  a  government  had  as  Its  prime 
purpose  the  preservation  of  the  God-given 
right  of  freedom  of  the  Individual.  Our  Gov- 
ernment was  consecrated  In  the  blood  and 
tears  of  stalwart  men  and  women  for  that 
purpose. 

The  rich  soil.  ore.  fuel,  and  other  natural 
resourc*.~s  were  important  In  the  development 
of  the  America  we  enjoy,  but  the  great  factor 
was  the  iron  spirit  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  men  and  women  who  founded,  created, 
and  developed  the  United  Statea. 

Let  us  work  and  fight  to  preserve  the  her- 
itage they  have  so  gloriously  given  ua. 


Merger  With  the  UaiUd  KingdMi? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NKBaASKA 

IN  TH«  SSNATB  OF  THK  UNITED  8TATKS 

Tuesday.  Auou.^t  16  (legislative  day  of 

Thursdav.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr    WHERRY      Mr.  President,   scv- 
eraJ  days  ago  Um  Junior  Senator  from 


Nebraska  stated  to  the  press  that  the 
British  Oovemment  was  sending  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  to  the  United  SUtes  to 
negotiate  for  new  and  more  aid  from  the 
American  taxpayers  for  Great  Britain. 

This  Senator  stated  that  he  had  been 
Informed  indirectly  over  the  grapevine 
that  Britain  wants  the  United  States  to 
give  her  a  large  loan — In  the  billions — 
with  Installments  every  year  for  5  to  7 
years;  al«!0,  that  Britain  wants  to  tie  the 
pound  sterling  to  the  dollar,  and  divide 
markets  with  the  United  States,  and 
open  wider  American  markets  for  British 
goods. 

This  report,  which  was  pa&sed  along 
to  the  press,  was  immediately  denied  by 
a  spokesman  for  the  British  Embassy 
here. 

Subsequently  the  newspapers  and  so- 
called  confidential  Information  services 
In  Washington  have  carried  statements 
substantially  similar  to  the  Infor- 
mation revealed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  This  Senator  does  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  reports; 
but  since  it  appears  that  Congress  soon 
may  be  told  there  Is  another  crisis  and 
that  more  billions  and  more  sacrifices 
must  be  made  by  the  American  people  In 
the  Interest  of  keeping  Great  Britain 
afloat,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  abreast  of 
developments. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a 
story  by  Ray  Cromley  stating  there  is 
discussion  In  State  Department  circles 
on  propoftals  to  merge  the  United  States 
and  British  economies.  The  heading 
reads:  "Merger  with  United  Kingdom? — 
United  States  officials  talk  of  economic 
union  to  end  persistent  British  crisis — 
First,  link  the  currencies;  later,  free 
movement  of  goods,  labor,  capital — Many 
a  ticklish  question." 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  in.sertion 
of  the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 


Wrrw  UNrrsD  KnraaoM? — Unttxd 
Statib  OmdALS  Talk  or  ■cowomic  Cmion 
TO  Bhb  Paaamurr  Barnan  Caisis — Ftasr, 
Ldvk  thb  CuaasMcixs:  Latss.  Pass  Mova- 
unrr  or  Oooas.  Lasos.  CAnxAL — Mamt  a 

TICXUSH    QtTXSTION 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

WAsimtoToir. — An  economic  union  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain. 

That  startling  Idea  Is  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed privately  by  a  growing  group  of  key 
State  Department  nfllclals  as  "the  only  way 
out"  of  Britain's  "permanent"  dollar  short- 
age. 

These  oOclals  think  Britain  could  but 
wont  solve  her  own  problems.  Tor  political- 
military  reasons,  they  figure,  the  United 
States  must  solve  them  for  her.  permanently. 

Their  thinking  Is  not  ofllcial  State  Depart- 
ment policy  now.  There  Is  no  certainty  It 
will  be  brought  up  in  the  talks  here  next 
month  among  the  United  Slates.  England, 
and  Canada  on  Britain's  needs  for  dollars. 
A  whole  series  of  proposals  will  be  made  at 
these  sessions  for  temporarily  easing  Brit- 
ain's cvurent  "crlals."  But  officials  are  seek- 
ing a  permanent  solution  and  sonw  of  them 
believe  financial  unlo-^  may  be  it.  This  rather 
desperate  Idea  Is  due  for  official  conslderatl<m 
wlthm  the  next  year,  at  least  Inside  the 
State  Department. 

Any  such  program  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  appru\-ed  by  Congrera  and  by  th»  Brit- 
lah  Parliament.    Kv«n  with  these  O.  K.'s.  the 
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plan  would  take  several  years  to  get  going. 
And  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
based  on  formidable  difficulties. 

Maybe  the  idea  will  be  abandoned  In  the 
end,  as  some  other  Ideas  of  global  reshuffling 
have  been.  Whether  It  matures  or  not.  this 
sensstlonal  proposal  is  significant,  for  It 
shows  how  little  faith  the  administration 
now  has  that  England  can  be  rescued  by  any 
mUd  or  temporary  aid. 

MAnrax  or  thx  plan 

Wbat  do  ofBclals  mean  when  they  talk 
about  economic  union — or,  as  they  call  it. 
financial  union — of  the  United  States  and 
BrlUin?  They've  written  nothing  down — 
and  each  man  thinks  somewhat  differently. 
But  here  is  a  sort  of  composite  of  what  they 
are  thinking: 

Sterling  and  the  dollar  would  be  welded 
Into  one  currency.  This  would  be  done 
by  making  them  completely  Interchangeable. 
Both  pound  notes  and  dollar  bills  would  be 
retained,  but  either  could  be  freely  swapped 
for  the  other  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange. 

Free  trade  would  be  Instituted  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  That  would  mean 
no  tariffs  and  no  import  quotas. 

Free  movement  of  manpower  would  be  per- 
mitted between  the  two  lands.  That  would 
mean  British  labor  wotild  be  free  to  work  in 
America;  United  States  labor  would  be  free 
to  work  In  the  United  Kingdom— J u.st  as 
Calif ornlans  can  work  in  New  York  or  Kan- 
sans  In  Missouri. 

Capital  could  move  as  freely  as  commodi- 
ties and  manpower.  Americans  would  be  al- 
lowed to  Invest  their  funds  freely  In  Eng- 
land, and  then  take  them  out  again  at  any 
time.  Englishmen  could  ship  their  capital 
to  the  United  States,  and  withdraw  at  any 
time. 

The  British  dominions  and  colonies,  and 
the  American  Territories  and  dependencies, 
would  have  the  same  preferred  relationship 
to  the  merged  economies  as  they  now  have  to 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

Any  such  plan,  officials  believe,  would  have 
to  be  put  into  effect  gradually  to  prevent 
serious  effects  on  the  United  States  and 
British  economies.  They  t)elieve  the  cur- 
rency link  must  come  first.  That's  why  they 
call  It  a  financial  union.  Economic  mat- 
ing— in  the  form  of  free  trade  and  the  free 
flow  of  capital  and  labor — would  come  more 
gradually.  They  would  be  deemed  necessary 
to  make  the  financial  union  work. 

This  gradual  approach  would  be  designed 
to  lighten  blows  on  American  firms  which 
would  lose  tariff  protection,  for  example. 
The  tlelng  In  of  the  British  Dominions  and 
the  freeing  of  blocked  sterling  now  held  by 
many  countries  are  two  other  problems  which 
would  take  time  to  solve.  These  are  among 
the  Important  difficulties  that  officials  here 
haven't  completely  worked  out.  even  In  their 
own  minds. 

POLmCS    WOULD    BE    SIP.MUTE 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  proposition  that 
the  two  cotin tries  should  merge  their  econ- 
omies almost  ss  completely  as  those  of  the 
48  United  States.  Yet  the  two  nations 
would  keep  their  political  independence. 
How  this  could  work  out  is  a  question  the 
State  Department  men  have  not  quite  cleared 
up.  For  instance,  they  can  foresee  that  If 
Britain's  socialism  frightens  British  investors 
there  coiUd  be  a  flight  of  capital  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Those  who  are  diacuaslng  economic  union 
say  the  Idea  is  politically  Impossible  right 
now.  But.  as  one  of  them  argues,  "it  may 
not  be  later."  They  expect  most  of  the  op- 
position would  come  from  the  United  States. 
As  one  official  puts  It,  "Britain  is  in  such  a 
position  that  we  can  call  the  ttme  when  we 
choose." 

The  State  Department  men  reason  like 
this: 

September's  Anglo-United  States  talks  on 
Britain's  dollar  shortage  will  get  nowhere; 


England  by  Itself  will  never  take  the  hard- 
boiled  steps  necessary  to  get  on  her  feet  and 
the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  force  her. 
Without  British  self-help,  continued  United 
States  aid  to  Britain  will  go  chiefly  for  relief, 
not  recovery.  Thus  Britain  will  be  In  a 
perpetual  crisis  being  held  up  by  United 
States  aid  forever.  And  financial  union  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  solve  the  problem. 

Why  solve  tt  at  all? 

These  men  answer  that  Britain's  recovery 
is  the  key  to  EiKopean  and  world  recovery. 
"It's  partly  psychological,"  expounds  one 
official.  "Britain  has  always  been  a  ma>or 
power;  when  she  weakens,  the  rest  of  Europe 
becomes  panicky  and  retrenches.  But  Brit- 
ain's recovery  would  also  give  a  real  economic 
boost  because  her  financial  Interests  spread 
so  far  and  so  deep.  When  the  whole  com- 
monwealth is  counted  in,  you're  dealing  with 
a  good  share  of  the  world." 

These  same  men  declare  the  United  Statea 
must  depend  on  Britain  as  a  mUltary  king- 
pin in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  They  say  if  Britain 
weakens,  the  pact  loses  much  of  Its  valtie. 

COSTS  AND  BKumrs 

What  would  financial  union  mean  to  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States?  Here's  what 
the  State  Department  men  who've  been  dis- 
cussing the  idea  think: 

A  financial  union  would  be  extremely 
costly  to  the  United  States  taxpayer  In  Its 
early  years.  To  keep  the  pound  and  the 
dollar  freely  exchangeable,  the  American 
Government  would  have  to  give  dollars  for 
all  the  pounds  anybody  wanted  to  get  rid 
of — with  certain  limitations  as  on  blocked 
sterling.  If — as  expected — Britain  Imported 
far  more  than  she  exported,  she  would  pay 
for  the  excess  in  pounds  which  would  prob- 
ably be  promptly  cashed  for  dollars  at  the 
United  States  Treasury.  If  there  was  a  flight 
of  capital  from  Britain,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment would  swap  mcMre  of  lu  dollars  for 
more  pounds. 

This  would  cost  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
first  few  years — no  one  has  even  estimated 
how  n-uch.  It  would  leave  this  country  hold- 
ing big  quantities  of  sterling,  and  perhaps 
no  very  clear  idea  what  to  do  with  it  for  a 
time. 

But  the  cost — according  to  theory — would 
go  down  as  the  British  and  American  econo- 
mies integrated  as  a  result  of  free  competi- 
tion and  the  free  flow  of  capital,  goods,  and 
labor.  Eventually,  the  men  In  the  State  De- 
partment suggest.  Britain  would  be  no  more 
of  a  drain  on  the  union  than  any  part  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  drain  on  the  other  States. 

British  firms  would  be  forced  to  modernize 
or  go  bankrupt  when  they  got  Into  direct 
competition  with  American  companies. 
"That's  the  only  way  well  ever  get  them  to 
do  It,"  says  one  official. 

woaiJ>'s  BiccEST  ntsz  maxktt 

It  is  argued  that  expanding  the  area  of 
free  trade  would  give  producers  bigger  and 
mwe  lucrative  markets.  The  United  States 
farmer  would  be  able  to  sell  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  fruits  directly  to  the  British. 
The  British  producer  could  sell  his  whisky, 
textiles,  or  chinaware  In  the  United  SUtes 
without  restriction.  This  would  mean  some 
painful  readjttstments  but  on  the  whole  an 
upsurge  of  commerce  and  new  prosperity  for 
both  lands,  proponents  say.  Officials  hope 
the  free  trade  cotild  gradually  be  extended 
throughout  the  commonwealth — to  Canada, 
South  Africa,  India  and  other  regions  total- 
ing a  fourth  of  the  world's  area. 

There  are  as  yet  no  conclusive  answers 
here  to  some  of  the  qtwstion  which  might 
be  raised  by  opponents  erf  the  scheme — In- 
cluding perhaps  ones  like  these: 

Would  there  be  an  overwhelming  rush  of 
Britons  to  get  out  of  the  "austerity"  living 
standard  on  their  Islands?  And  would  low 
wages    In    Britain    arouse    the    hostility    of 


unions  here,  If  their  products  were  sold  witli 
tariff  walls  destroyed? 

Could  British  socialism  atxi  American  cap- 
italism work  together  within  an  economic 
merger?  Would  some  state  purchasing — as 
in  Britain — restrict  free  trade  after  tariffs 
and  quotas  were  gone?  Would  the  British 
political  campaign  to  nationalize  more  indus- 
tries continue?  If  so,  would  that  frighten 
away  the  American  capital  needed  to  mod- 
ernize English  technology?  Or.  on  the  other 
hand,  would  the  financial  union  weaken  so- 
cialism? 


Tbe  Air  Corps  and  Secretary  SjminftMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TEMNE88EZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  excellent  edi- 
torial publi-shed  in  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  of  August  14, 1949,  commending  the 
Air  Corps  and  its  very  able  Secretary.  W. 
Stuart  Symington,  in  cormectlon  with  the 
B-36  investigation.  This  editorial  ex- 
presses the  ojrinlon  of  many  of  us  who 
have  such  high  confidence  in  the  Air 
Corps,  Its  officials,  officers,  and  its  pro- 
curement poMcy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows : 

BLAsrxD  axxMoes 

Representative  Jakks  E.  Van  Zandt  does 
himself  lltUe  credit  by  charging  whitewash, 
now  that  the  B-36  investigation  has  failed 
to  uncover  evidence  substantiating  rumors 
reflecting  on  the  Integrity  of  Air  Force  lead- 
ers. 

As  the  Instigator  of  the  probe,  the  Navsl 
Reserve  officer  from  Pennsylvania  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  support  his  position 
that  there  was  something  crooked  In  the 
letting  of  contracts  for  the  big  bombers. 

He  has  faUed  to  do  so,  and  his  plaintive 
cry  now  indicates  that  he  sees  this  antici- 
pated scandal  blovrtng  up  in  his  face.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  an  apology  would 
serve  a  better  purpose  than  an  unconvincing 
alibi. 

Air  Porce  views  were  forceftilly  expressed 
before  the  conunittee  by  Air  Secretary  W. 
Stuart  Symington  when  he  accused  the  Rep- 
resentative of  disgraceful  use  of  congres- 
sional Immunity  In  repeating  the  rumor  that 
politics  was  the  controilmg  factor,  or  at 
least  an  important  one.  In  the  B-M  ptir- 
chases.  Such  a  reaction  was  to  have  been 
expected  by  men  In  the  armed  services  who. 
by  implication,  had  been  charged  with  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  the  Nation's  defense. 

A  further  cause  for  resentment  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Van  Zandt  did  not  directly  assail 
tha  Air  Porce  on  grounds  of  venality,  but 
chose  the  course  of  Issuing  something  like 
a  white  book  on  rumors  which  had  been 
whispered  around.  This  report  wss  broad- 
cast to  the  Nation,  but  In  a  manner  wblcto 
sought  to  protect  the  author  from  direct  re- 
sponsibility. 

Once  the  reputation  of  the  Air  Ptorce  bad 
been  so  openly  questioned,  a  full  investiga- 
tion became  a  matter  of  necessity  and  Jus- 
tice.   It  was  demanded  by  the  airmen  whoss 
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nam—  bad  beca  to  tin«ar«<i;  and  Ihm  rwuli 
bM  bevn  that  conspiracy  ctUl  la  noCbtiif 
nor*  ttea  an  ucly  nuaor. 

■mmh*  of  th«  Unm unity  b«  en)oya.  Mr. 
Vaa  SaaavtMinot  b«  held  accountable  In  tb« 
coorta  tot  wliat  the  Air  Porc«  bcllavaa  to  ba 
fiacrant  mlarapr— antatton.  but  b«  baa  bean 
Invltad  to  rapaat  bia  chargca  elaewbara  lo 
tbat  ha  can  ba  daalt  with.  Thla  U  a  chal- 
leaca  that  ha  will  dnd  tt  dlflcult  to  dlarefard 
U  ha  rcallj  thinks  that  the  congresaional  In- 
ktton  baa  adopted  the  pottcj  of  whlta- 


Whether  or  not  the  B~M  la  the  Indlspens- 
•bla  waapon  it  la  auppoaed  to  be  by  the  Air 
Vteea  atlll  la  a  mattar  of  opinion  and  de- 
bals.  ■■•  tf  than  •««  waa  a  doubt  that 
tta  approral  waa  mada  on  a  baals  of  heralded 
parformancc.  rather  than  for  political  rea- 
•ona.  it  baa  baan  raaolvcd. 

While  bellcTing  lu  daclalon  to  be  correct 
In  this  caae.  the  Air  Force  still  maJiea  no 
claim  to  Infalllbmty.  But  it  draw*  tbe  line 
at  being  pictured  aa  an  organisation  which 
would  sell  the  country  out  for  political,  or 
oibar.  prefarment  Palling  to  do  thla.  It 
would  not  hava  merited  conlklence. 


t  ••  Spceck  by  Scaator  Matthew 
H.  N««l7,  •(  We«t  VirfiBM,  Af  aiast  tkc 
Taft-Hartley  Uw 


SXTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  W.  KILGORE 

or  WK8T  vnKucu 
nt  THB  SENATK  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Tmndaw.  August  1€  (levislativt  day  of 
Thurtdav.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  AppeiHlix  of  the  Racoaa  an  article 
entitled  "Nikiy  on  Taft-Hartley."  pub- 
lished In  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Exami- 
ner of  August  11.  1949.  The  article  re- 
lAtea  to  the  speech  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
NuLTl  against  the  Taft-Hartley  law 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
M  follows  : 

PtTLrrr  ScKoaa 
wiBLT  ON  TArr-WAanrr 
Ptom  tha  point  of  view  of  oratorical  crafta- 
manahip  a apaach  made  recently  in  the  United 
Btatea  Senate  by  Senator  Mattuw  M.  IYsslt. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  against  tha 
Taft-Hartley  law  U  ouUtandlng  Rcgardlaaa 
of  bow  one  may  faal  about  the  laaucs  In- 
volved, thla  addreaa  la  UluatraUTc  of  tha 
highest  standards  of  public  speaking. 

The  first  rule  of  effective  speaking  is  an 
arraatlng  Introduction  Mr  Neelys  Introdue- 
tlaa  fiwnmanda  immediate  attention  and  thus 
BwaMaraa  «p  to  rtua  nuiabcr  1.  Ha  began 
taa  luaarfta  with  thaaa  word : 

"Ifr  Praaldent.  It  has  been  recorded  that 
tha  old  Ootha  of  Oarmany  in  their  primltlva 
I*"**'***  dabatad  every  Important  question 
whan  drunk  and  once  when 
^  aaaura  wladom  and  decoruna; 
:  lo  pvMBOto  ooura((e  and  v  tgor  of  aeClon. 
2  hm!9m  no  flial  liaiiU  Information  concerning 
either  tha  tlarmnim  or  aobrlety  that  pre- 
vailed during  tha  paaaaga  of  tha  Taft-HarUey 
law  with  whlQh  wa  atmggla  and  under  which 
— "•— I  niffg  huMlltail—  aaii  malii  But 
eartalnly  thoaa  who  voAad  for  thla  act  anat 
bava  baan  wholly  fraa  ttmm  the  influence  of 
any  atlmulatlng  llqtMr  or  aoothing  drug. 
Otharwlae  th4y  would,  by  aoctdant  or  daalgn. 
hava  failed  to  aiaka  UUa  aaaaaura  tha  moat 


tyrannical  evar  piacad  upon  tha  ttatuta  book 
of  tha  Nation." 

VneirumUd  jarca««» 

Sarcasm  when  skillfully  used  la  an  effec- 
tive oratorical  technique.  Scarcely  could 
any  sarcasm  surpaaa  that  used  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Weat  Virginia  as  be  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  |kfr.  TAVt| : 

•Mr  Prealdent.  let  me  *  •  *  say  a 
word  about  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  Mr.  Tatt.  for  whoae  character  and 
courage  I  have  great  respect.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate his  hsppy  faculty  of  occaatooally 
helping  tu  make  poMlble  a  great  national 
Democratic  victory.  The  Senator  has  Just 
achieved  a  new  distinction.  If  certain  Dem- 
ocrats In  high  piscea  whom  I  have  In  mind, 
but  rouat  not  name,  could  be  classified  aa 
fiah.  tha  Senator  from  Ohio  should  ba 
ronaldarad  a  greater  angler  than  Izaak  Wal- 
too  ever  waa  or  ever  hoped  to  be  Isaak 
could  catch  nothing  without  bait.  But  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  hax.  on  Capitol  HUl.  with 
nothing  but  a  stark-naked  Taft-Hartley  book, 
caught  hlmaelf  a  atrtng  of  fl.nh  that  daflaa 
compartaon  and  aaafeaa  the  survivu.g.  pining 
remnant  of  the  Republican  Party  shout  for 

Joy- 

lloanipita  wisdoin 

Krery   aiparlcnead   public 
fraa  uaa  of  honMipan   wtsdotn. 
and  salty   sayings.     Here   la  an   example  of 
such  In  the  Nkslt  speech: 

"An  unlearned  old  woman  was  aaked  what 
she  thought  about  the  King  Jamea  version 
of  the  Bible  She  replied.  If  It  was  good 
enough  for  King  Jamea.  It's  good  enr.ugh  fur 
me.'  (Laughter)  So  with  the  Tliomaa 
bUl:  It  Is  good  enough  for  me.  And  In  spite 
of  the  world,  the  fleah.  and  the  devil.  I 
Intend  to  support  the  bill  against  all  ap- 
peaaara.  onmpromt»er8  and  violatora  of  plat- 
form pledges  and  campaign  promlaaa." 

Denunciation 

According  to  Senator  Nsilt  ana 
Denham.  general  oounael  for  tha 
Labor  Relatione  Board,  uaed  the  power  of 
Injunction  provided  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
In  a  devastating  way  against  labor.  It  wUl 
be  hard  to  find  any  language  of  denunciation 
conparabie  to  tbat  uaed  by  N^xt  aa  he  dealt 
with  Mr.  Denham: 

"In  my  opinion.  It  haa  been  conclusively 
shown  that  Mr.  Denham  la  a  tyrant  such  aa 
haa  not  lived  on  thla  earth  alnce  the  daya 
of  the  ancient  Roaxan  Bmptre.  In  my  Judg- 
ment he  Is  the  only  Fedwal  oAclal.  pact. 
preeant.  living  or  dead  who  aver  entertained 
a  desire  similar  to  that  of  Caligula  who 
wished  that  Roman  people  bad  only  one  head 
6o  that  he  could  chop  it  off  with  a  aingla 
blow.  Apparently.  Mr.  Denham's  wUh  con- 
cerning working  men  and  women  Is  similar 
to  that  voiced  by  the  heartleaa  Roman  op- 
presaor." 

Um  0/  Aistory 

A  good  orator  makes  free  uae  of  history  and 
Nbblt  dlpa  Into  history  to  find  words  suffi- 
cient to  Anlah  hie  indictment  of  Denham: 

"The  only  langtjaga  In  any  UUratura  with 
which  I  am  familiar  tbat  expreeaee  what  I 
batteve  to  be  the  opinion  of  Robert  Denham 
held  by  the  toUing  aoan  and  woman  of  Amer- 
ica la  tha  language  which  waa  uaed  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  In  describing  the  great  phlloao- 
pher  ArUtotle.      It  to  aa  follows: 

**«•  to  truly  a  devU.  a  horrid  oalMMtotfir. 
a  wtekad  ayrnphant.  a  prinea  of  aartrniaa.  a 
real  Apoliyon.  a  baaat.  a  horrid  Unpt»t<T  on 
mankind,  one  In  whom  to  scarcely  any  phl- 
loaophy.  and  a  goat— thto  twice  esecrahla 
ArUtoUa.' 

"I  wtah  there  were  a  modern  Martin  Luther 
to  characterise  Itonham  aceording  to  hto 
dcaaru.  The  affective  way  to  dtopoae  of  htoa 
and   the   labor    Injunctioa   to   lo 

^  bin.* 


All  great  oratora  draw  heavily  upon  tha 
Blbte  for  flgurae  of  apaech.  Nsslt  makaa  apt 
uae  of  the  Book  aa  be  brlnga  hia  powerful 
apaech  to  a  doae: 

"Mr.  President.  I  shall  ecmtlnue  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  bury  this  Infamy 
known  aa  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  regardlma 
of  the  good  faith  of  thoae  who  enacted  It. 
I  wiu  endeavor  to  hide  It  In  a  grave  ao  dark 
and  deep  that,  like  the  sepulcher  of  Moeea. 
no  man  will  ever  sec  It  and  nu  trumpet  will 
ever  resurrect  It  from  the  dead. 

"It  to  my  hope  that  the  Thomas  bill  will  be 
paaaed  and  the  bleaalnga  of  the  Wagner  Act 
reatored.  When  I  speak  on  the  final  question 
of  repealing  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  I  purpoee 
to  prove  by  facta  as  convincing  as  the  dem- 
onstration of  a  problem  In  EMcIld.  that  not 
only  labor  but  the  great  corporations  and 
every  daaa  of  the  American  people  for  a  dozen 
years  under  the  Wagner  Act  enjoyed  the 
Kreateat  proapcrlty.  freedom  and  happlneaa 
ever  ilacc  Ood  first  said.  Xei  there  be  light.'  " 


Atlantic  Unioa  Retolatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TSMNKaaaz 
m  THg  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  16  \ legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  KKPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  co  .sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoap  an  editorial 
entitled  "Into  a  Oolden  Future.'  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Missoullan.  of  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  under  date  of  July  27.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 


nvTo  A  eoKSKN  rvruBx 
Aa  was  foretold  some  time  ago.  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  now  has  before  It  a  reso- 
lution authorising  tbe  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion of  nationa  to  set  up  a  Federation  of 
Atlantic  Democrac.ca.  It  to  the  latest  step 
lu  the  movement  that  began  with  Clarence 
Strait's  Union  Now.  a  widely  read  bor>k 
ptiiatohart  weU  over  a  decade  ago.  Tbe  idea 
^bwt  wpimnded  waa  to  form  a  union  of 
wcetem  deaocraelca  and  this  to  stiu  the 
main  ptirpoae  of  Mr.  SUeit  and  other  de- 
voted belleTera  In  democracy  and  the  poaal- 
btllty  of  Ita  application  to  InternaUonal  aX- 
lairs  In  the  pattern  of  the  United  SUtca  of 
America.  Mr.  Strelt  and  hto  followers  arc 
convinced  that  what  the  Cotonlca  In  a  still 
wild  srid  raw  country  could  accomplish  by 
federaUon  could  be  repeated  In  a  modem 
day  by  naUona  believing  in  freedom  and 
government  by  tow  rather  than  by  forre  and 
preaaure.  Tbe  original  strelt  roater  held 
noat  of  the  nattooa  that  now  are  ir*'^«d  In 
the  defensive  alliance  we  know  aa  the  North 
AtlanUc  act.  with  the  thought  that  any 
other  nation  that  might  want  to  come  la 
would  be  welcomed. 

Tbe  eonvcntioii  of  the  natkma  now  railed 
for  would  be  the  first  step  toward  actual  Im- 
plem— tatien  of  tbe  Streit  plan  It  is  to  be 
hoped  Itet  ttoe  reaoluUoo  now  before  Con- 
gram  will  be  ateptad  and  that  the  conven- 
tion wiu  be  called.  The  rest  would  be  up 
to  the  good  aenee  of  the  nationa  involved, 
their  recognition  of  the  necda  of  the  moment. 

poUUcal.   tooDomic.    and   imllltary and.   of 

course,  to  American  wUlti^Dam  to  partici- 
pate. Many  ptobtadtm  w«aM  be  required 
In  other  natloaa.  aa  weU  m  the  approval  bv 
UfM-fourtka  of  Um  Amertean  States  of  the 
MMtttutlooal    aaarndment    that   would    be 
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needed.  And  It  would  be  neceaaary  to  allay 
the  suspicions  of  millions  now  Imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  natlonaltom  and  filled  with  fear 
of  losing  that  evU  thing  men  know  as  "sov- 
ereignty." Much  the  same  arguments,  pro 
and  con.  would  be  nuide  as  were  when  the 
13  strxiggllng  Colonies  on  the  eastern  fringe 
of  a  then  almost  unknown  continent  were 
sane  enough  and  sufficiently  courageovis  to 
form  the  Union  from  which  has  sprung  not 
only  the  finest  democracy  but  also  the 
strongest  nation  in  all  the  world. 

So  it  to  plain  that  a  long  and  winding  road 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  Uea  before  the 
proposed  Atlantic  federation.  The  path  will 
be  difficult  and  rough,  but  at  its  end  will  be 
found  flaming  the  torch  of  liberty — and  prob- 
ably a  great  gate  opening  into  a  golden  fu- 
ture In  which  there  could  be  Just  govern- 
ment for  all  of  the  world  and  its  many  peo- 
plea.  For  It  must  seem  plain  to  all  thought- 
ful and  honest  men  that  In  the  strengthen- 
ing and  expanding  of  real  democracy  lies  the 
hope  of  mankind.  An  earnest  of  thto  hope 
lies  In  the  resolution  newly  laid  before  the 
United  States  Senate. 


Failve  of  tkc  Simf  le  Gold  Standard 


PeDnsyivania's  Minerals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKjn<sTi.VANia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.   MARTIN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pennsylvania's  Minerals."  pub- 
lished in  the  Harrisburg  News,  showing 
that  in  25  years  the  value  of  the  mineral 
production  of  Pennsylvania  exceeded 
$25,000,000,000  In  value,  with  the  next 
nearest  State  being  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

mnrSTLVANiA's  wamaALa 

In  an  era  wherr  warnings  have  been 
aounded  time  and  again  about  the  profligate 
waste  of  our  national  resources  and  more 
especially  as  this  is  applied  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  PennaylvaiUa.  it  is  highly  Interest- 
ing to  note  the  position  held  by  our  State  In 
the  mineral-production  value. 

Far  example.  In  the  period  covering  several 
yean  before  World  War  I  to  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Pennsylvania's  mlnwal-producfijn 
value  exceeded  twenty-five  billions,  with  the 
ne.\t  nearest  State  being  Texas,  whoae  pro- 
duction was  onjly  dtghtly  more  than  fifteen 
bUlions.  The  kid^tborlng  State  of  Ohio 
claimed  mineral -production  value  of  about 
six  billions,  and  Loutoiana  was  at  the  end  of 
the  parade  with  but  Uttle  more  than  three 
bmions. 

Yet  while  we  are  Inclined  to  expand  our 
chesu  at  the  high  position  of  our  State  in 
ftroducing  these  esaential  elements,  the  State 
planning  board  and  the  department  of  com- 
merce continue  to  warn  us  that  luiless  we 
learn  to  conaerve  our  natural  wealth  more 
successfully  than  did  our  waatefxil  forebears, 
the  time  to  not  far  dtotant  when  we  will  be 
hitting  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

K^eryone  has  pointed  irith  pride  to  our 
coal  and  oil  production  and  oiur  fine  record 
in  steel  and  allied  manufacture,  but  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  elements  mak- 
ing these  splendid  records  possible  are  not 
Inexhaustible.  Proud  we  should  be.  but  it 
to  prudent  to  taoaper  that  pride  with  caution. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESQITATIVIS 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  return  to  the  gold  standard  is  being 
seriously  advocated  in  many  Influential 
quarters.  The  financial  history  of  this 
country  since  silver  was  demonetized  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  use 
of  gold  alone  for  our  supply  of  money 
of  ultimate  redemption  is  insufficient  for 
our  coimtry's  money  needs,  in  other 
words,  that  the  gold  standard  will  not 
work.  First  we  tried  national  bank- 
note currency  with  a  40-percent  gold  cov- 
erage— then  we  tried  the  Federal  Re- 
serve note  currency  scheme.  Paper 
money  based  on  convertible  assets  and 
secured  by  a  40-percent  gold  coverage, 
and  then  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
gold  standard,  that  is,  gold  redemption 
for  our  paper  money.  Then  to  save  busi- 
ness and  bolster  our  banking  system  we 
had  to  draw  on  the  collective  credit  of 
the  American  people  by  creating  a  Gov- 
ernment credit  agency — the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  which  was  es- 
tablished to  finance  business  with  funds 
procured  from  the  sale  of  Government 
bonds.  By  taking  the  gold  reserves  of 
the  banks  in  exchange  for  gold  certifi- 
cates Issued  by  the  Treasury  which  gold 
certificates  are  now  held  by  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  as  the  legal  gold  reserve  for 
the  paper  Federal  Reserve  notes  now  in 
circulation  the  Government  is  now  in 
possession  of  around  $22,000,000,000  In 
gold,  which  is  not  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  is  held  for  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  gold  certificates  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  It  should  be  ap- 
parent to  anyone  that  with  Inflation  pre- 
vailing in  all  parts  of  the  world,  coupled 
with  the  insatiable  demand  for  gold  in 
most  countries,  that  once  we  return  to 
the  gold  standard  and  make  our  paper 
money  redeemable  in  gold  our  gold  re- 
serves would  be  drawn  out  and  leave  thla 
country  in  a  very  short  time.  The  anal- 
ysis of  money  and  the  gold  standard  as 
presented  in  Economist  Willford  L 
King's  book,  the  Keys  to  Prosperity, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  Is  illuminating: 

Many  able  economists  believe  that  the  wis- 
est monetary  policy  for  the  Nation  to  pur- 
sue to  to  define  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  as  a 
dollar,  and  leave  the  rest  to  latosez  falre. 
However,  most  of  those  taking  this  poeition 
either  ignore  or  gloss  over  the  fact  that  we 
experimented  with  thto  policy  for  moat  d 
the  century  preceding  1933,  and  that  the  re- 
sults were  decidedly  xmsatisfactory.  Diirlng 
this  period,  the  price  level  fluctuated  widely, 
and  zn&nj  serious  depressions  occurred. 

As  we  have  seen,  booms  and  depressions 
are  usually  caused  by  oscillations  In  the  vol- 
ume of  net  new  spending  power,  and  such 
oscillations  are  commonly  the  resultants  of 
changes  in  the  volume  of  circulating  me- 
dium. These  changes  are  caused  either  by 
govenunental  printing  or  retiring  of  money, 
or  by  the  banks  expanding  or  contracting 
dqx*!^  volume.  Hence,  if  govemmenta  could 
b«  atopped  from  tostilng  new  money  to  pay 
their  blUs.  and  If  eooamerclal  banks  could  be 


prevented  from  enlarging  or  reducing  their 
reepective  deposit  volumes,  a  prime  cause  of 
depreealona  of  the  modem  type  wotild  be 
eliminated.  Therefore,  to  make  their  poei- 
tion Bound,  thoee  advocating  monetary  lato- 
aez  falre  ought  to  Insist  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  both  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  expand  credit  money  vc^ume, 
and  the  privilege  of  banks  to  have  outstand- 
ing demand  deposits  in  exceaa  of  their  hold- 
ings of  monetary  metato.  In  other  words, 
they  should  demand  that  the  Nation  be 
placed  upon  a  strictly  "hard  money"  baato. 

The  general  tendency  in  recent  years  haa. 
of  course,  been  to  depart  further  and  fur- 
ther from  such  a  basto.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments In  ttivar  of  establishing  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  that  the  world's  ^old 
supply  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  gro<rth 
in  the  world's  volume  d  trade,  and  that, 
therefore,  credit  money  was  needed  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Another  reason  for  de- 
manding such  a  central  banking  system  waa 
to  tnake  our  money  supply  elastic.  In  reality, 
of  course,  the  system  has  produced  a  money 
supply  which  stretches  when  It  ought  to  con- 
tract, and  contracts  when  It  ought  to  eiq;iand. 

Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  expansion  In 
the  world's  Joint  supply  of  gold  and  sUver 
would,  apparently,  have  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  In  trade  volume,  our 
economy  might  have  made  aattofactory 
pfogieaa  if  we  had  never  had  either  credit 
money  or  banks.  However,  both  are  highly 
convenient  Instruments.  Both  are  thor- 
oughly woven  Into  our  economy.  It.  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  more  feasible  and  more 
desirable  to  subject  them  to  national  control 
than  to  abolish  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  the  above 
analysis,  Economist  King  seems  to  have 
overlooked  a  fundamental  principle  of 
economic  law — to  maintain  a  stable 
price  level  new  money  must  flow  into  the 
currency  system  at  a  rate  that  will  in- 
crease the  volume  evenly  with  the  growth 
of  population  and  commerce. 


Report  to  the  Folks  Back  Home— A  Om- 
plete  OIBciaJ  Record  of  All  Lefislation 
Passed  by  a  Roll-Call  Vote  in  the  House 
Dorins  tbe  First  Session  of  tbe  £if  bty- 
irst  Congress  Up  to  and  lackdiaf 
Angnst  15,  1949 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1949 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
opened  last  January  I  announced  to  my 
constituents  that  periodically  I  would 
submit  a  factual  report  of  all  legislation 
which  had  passed  the  House  and  how  I 
had  voted  on  these  measures,  as  well  as 
a  brief  s3mopsis  of  why  I  had  so  voted. 
Naturally  limitation  of  space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  enter  Into  any  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  these  various  measures.  How- 
ever if  anyone  is  interested  in  receiving 
a  further  analysis  of  the  legislation  as 
reported  In  debate  and  will  so  notify  me, 
I  will  gladly  comply  with  his  request. 

My  reason  for  deciding  to  submit  this 
authentic  report  taken  from  the  public 
record  was  twofold-    First,  I  felt  that 
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the  folks  tMck  home  were  entitled  to 
know  my  position  oo  uqr  ftren  issue  and 
Mooodly.  I  felt  tbat  hr  sntamlttinc  ihe 
correct  report  It  might  prevent  the  clr- 
cvkUiBC  ol  ft  falM  report  rcgardiiw  bj 
VM*  as  kM  keen  done  in  tlacs  pwi. 

li  Aouid  be  kept  in  mind  that  many 
bffls  are  passed  or  defeated  on  which  no 
public  record  Is  available.  A  Member 
could  sute  that  he  had  voted  either  for 
or  against  any  measxire  vhich  pa^i^ed 
by  a  voice  vote,  but  he  ccuJd  not  prove 
ttts  statement  from  the  ofBcial  public 
record.  Therefore,  neither  can  anyone 
speaklQC  tn  opposiUon  to  a  particular 
Maabn  prove  atotemcnta  which  he 
mtfil  Bake  regardinc  a  Member'^  atti- 
tude on  any  measure  unless  It  had  been 
determined  by  a  roU-call  vote. 

As  everyone  pcr^uis  knows  a  Member 
May  either  vote  "yes."  "no."  or  "pres- 
etA."  A  person  may  vote  "present"  for 
any  of  three  reasons.  First  he  might  be 
VBtfacMad  tn  his  own  mind  on  a  particu- 
lar Inae  and  the  debate  having  failed 
to  rewire  his  thinking  definitely  for  or 
against,  be  may  vote  "present." 

The  saeood  reason  for  voting  "present" 
Is  that  a  Ifember  might  have  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  be  absent  when  the 
roU  call  came  and  had  therefore  agreed 
with  another  Member,  who  was  going  to 
ke  aksent  and  who  held  an  oppo5dte  view 
to  bii.  to  pair  his  vote  with  him  so  that 
each  would  be  stating  his  position  public- 
ly.    Now  it  might  happen  that  one  of 
the    Members    discovered    at    the    last 
Wkinto  that  he  would  be  present  when 
titowato  was  taJcen.    In  order  to  keep  hLs 
word  with  the  Member  who  Is  absent  and 
with  whom  he  bad  agreed  to  pair  his  vote. 
the  Member  who  Is  pi  mm  will  vote  his 
sentiments  either  for  or  against.    How- 
ever, before  the  result  of  the  roll  call  Is 
announced  he  arises  and  explains  that  he 
had  a  pair  with  another  Member  and 
therefore  In  keeping  his  word  with  the 
other  Member  he  withdraws  his  vote  as 
recorded    and    simply    votes    "present." 
Kren  though  the  roll  call  lists  this  Mem- 
ber as  voting  present,  nevertheless  the 
oflScial  record  shows  the  position  of  both 
Members  who  were  paired  either  for  or 
against. 

The  third  "pre5enf  vote  Is  simply  to 
determine  if  a  quorum  is  present  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Those  votes  are 
not  listed  in  this  report  but  will  be  taken 
into  eonsideration  when  the  official  re- 
port Is  Issued  by  the  Oerk  showing  my 
attendance  percentage. 

A  vote  to  recommit  means  that  the 
Member  wants  the  bill  returned  to  the 
plaee  from  whence  it  came.  In  other 
^rds  return  It  to  the  committee  which 
reported  it.  Various  reasons  are  ascribed 
bf  Members  as  to  why  they  favored  re- 
committing a  particular  bUl.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned  a  motion  to  recommit  usu- 
ally means  that  I  am  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  bill  in  Its  present  form  and  yet 
I  do  not  want  to  kill  it  outright  kacMMe 
I  favor  the  over-all  objective  nmtotoed 
in  the  bill.  Therefore  In  the  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  reported  at  a  later  date 
with  certain  corrections.  I  miKht  vote 
to  recommit.  A  vote  to  recommit  could 
result  hi  killing  a  parucuiar  bui.  but  not 


bmitting  the  report  I  would 
that  If  tiw  title  of  a  reoolu. 


tion  Is  self-evident  such  as  an  appro- 
priation bill  naturally  I  will  simply  list 
my  vote.  Of  course  I  have  supported  all 
appropriations  which  I  deemed  essential 
for  the  proper  operation,  maintenance, 
and  preservation  of  our  Oovemment.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  voted  for  all  meas- 
ures which  In  my  opinion  tended  to  effect 
economy  in  Government  without  curtail- 
ing efficient  services. 

Now  with  this  explanation  I  am  Insert- 
ing a  true  copy  of  all  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  on  a  roll-call  vote  dur- 
ing this  session  up  to  this  date.  The  re- 
port will  Ibt  the  number  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  date  on  which  the  vote  was 
taken,  the  total  vote  for  or  against,  how 
I  voted  and  a  brief  statement  indicating 
my  reason  for  so  voting. 

The  record  follows: 

jAjnun  s,  iM» 

■bom  Maila»kiu  B:  Aaop<ton  at  rulM  of 
th«  licbtlatte  OongreH  m»  Um  rulM  of  Um 
KIgbtjr-ftnt  Coogrcas  with  an  amendnMOt  de- 
BlgXMd  to  p*nnlt  chairmen  of  commlttMa 
reporting  bUla  favorably  to  move  the  adop- 
Uoo  of  rwotiitkMU  far  eonsideration  of  luch 
leglMatton  If  the  Rules  Oommltta*  falla  to 
report  them  within  31  daya. 

Tea.  T7S:  no.  149.    Bbbxm  voted    Tea." 

turn  haa  baen  filing  vartoua  oUaartlf  paaps 
that  the  powerful  Kulaa  Ooaaailtte*  has  kept 

It  from  paaaing  lagftriAtlon  which  It  had 
promlaad  during  the  campaign.  I  decided 
that  It  was  time  to  remove  thU  alibi  and  give 
them  the  chance  to  malce  good  on  their 
promise  and  accordingly  voted  "Tee."  I  pre- 
9  irae  that  they  will  now  put  the  blame  for 
their  broken  prnml—  on  a  ooaUtlon  < 
ocrata  and  Repubtleaiia  on  other 
tees  or  In  the  Motaae.  WeU  thla  alibi  wlU  be 
correct  and  I  may  say  that  tX  thla  country 
finally  wtthatanda  the  •oclallatlc  InAuencas 
which  are  attaaapttag  to  drag  It  down.  It  wUI 
be  thla  alUanea  et  Jefferaonian  Democrats 
and  Lincoln  Republlcana  which  will  turn  the 
trick.  One  reaaon  why  certain  factions  are 
artemptlng  to  nnear  and  bclitUe  Cocgreaa 
la  becanae  thla  coalition  atanda  In  the  way 
of  tiMtr  taking  OTer. 

vaBBTTaaT  t.  i»4e 
House  Concurrent  RssolaSlon  M    ^UKpen- 
8lon  of  the  legislative  ba^et  until   May   1 
IMS. 

Tea.  aSO:  oo.  143.  BBsait  voted  "No  ** 
The  Democratic-controlled  Seventy-ninth 
Congreaa  paaaBd  the  Raorganlaatlon  Act 
which  amoog  other  thlngi  provided  that 
Congreaa  abaU  submit  a  a«rifat  eatlmate  of 
recclpta  and  expenditures  not  later  than 
February  13  of  each  year.  The  Republican 
Congreaa  compiled  with  the  law  and  were 
ridiculed  by  the  opposition  because  of  the 
flgtves  which  were  submitted.  The  Ogune 
rvprssented  an  over-all  objective  toward 
which  we  were  strlvtnK  and  the  queetkm  was 
not  whether  we  exceeded  or  fell  below  our 
objective.  The  question  waa  that  we  com- 
piled with  the  law.  The  question  up  for 
decUlon  on  thla  vote  waa  to  extend  the  date 
for  submitting  thla  estimated  report  from 
rybruary  15  to  May  1.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
thla  Democratic-controlled  llgtaty-flrst  Con- 
greaa had  oaade  no  effort  to  submit  a  report 
o«  tha  dale  required  by  Uw.  I  refuaed  to  ex- 
tend their  time  and  voted  ••Wo."  The  fact 
la  that  aa  of  thla  late  date  they  still  have 
completely  Ignored  the  law  and  rcftiaed  to 
submit  a  budget  rtttmate 
H.  R.  2361 :    Heonsnlsalinu    of    the    Oov- 


voted  "Tes." 
accepting   the 


raaiTTArr  t,  ims 

Bouae  Heeolutlcc  78:  Authorises  taoo.OOO 
for  the  Comoyttee  on  Un-American  Activl- 
Ilea. 

Tea.  883:  no.  20.     Bbxhm  voted  "Tea." 

Z  was  Orst  publicly  aasaUed  by  the  radical 
left-wing  element  of  the  CIO  in  1943  for 
supporting  thla  committee  which  waa  ex- 
poalag  communistic  and  other  subversive  In- 
flusnces.  At  that  time  evidence  showed  that 
the  CTO  was  permeated  with  Communista 
and  their  sympathisers  and  natiKBUy  they 
did  not  want  to  be  dlaturbed  or  eaposed  and 
fhty  triad  to  defeat  me  at  the  next  election 
by  sprasdliif  malldoua  stories  through  their 
local  oScers  who  knew  none  of  the  facta. 
but  In  true  parrot  faahlon  repeated  what 
they  were  told.  I  wUl  continue  to  support 
this  committee  aa  long  aa  I  am  In  CongisH. 

■.  B.  Ull:  Extension  of  the  garHMiiisI 
Trade    dgrsSBHiits  Act. 

To  rsenwsitt:  Tea.  151;  no.  341.  Bbzum 
voted  "Tea." 

On    paaaags:    Tea.    319;    no.    60.     BaxHn 

voted  •'Tea/' 

I  tried  to  aend  thU  bill  back  to  committee 
In  the  hope  ttuu  an  "aacape  dauae^'  or  "perU 
point"  would  be  ineerted  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect Amerleaa  workers  and  American  Indua- 
try  agalnat  the  tmportatlOB  of  cheap  foreign 
producta.  Since  thla  time  I  have  received 
hundreda  of  letters  from  workers  and  alao 
many  letters  from  management  compluln- 
Inft  that  they  were  being  flnancially  hurt 
by  thee*  aieap  aaparts.  I  still  say  that  a 
reasonable  protective  tariff  as  propoeed  by 
the  Republican  minority  Is  the  best  guar- 
anty against  thla  cvlL 

The  motion  to  recommit  faUed  and  I  then 
voted  •^es'  on  final  paaaage  as  I  did  not  want 
It  to  appear  that  I  was  opposed  to  trading 
with  friendly  nations. 

rssaoABT  IS,  ia4s 

H.  R.  3632:   First  deficiency  appropriation. 


1 

On  iigreclng  to  the  resoltitlon  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  Tee.  343;  no.  131. 
Baxius  voted  "No." 

I  voted  "no  °  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rule 
under  which  this  bill  waa  to  be  considered 
"waived  all  points  of  order  agalnat  the  bUl." 
This  meant  that  money  waa  being  appro- 
priated for  various  functions  of  Government 
which  had  never  been  authorised  by  Ugi* 
latlon.  I  believe  that  the  function  of  an 
Approprlatlona  Committee  is  only  to  provide 
money  as  authorized  and  that  it  U  Illegal 
to  legislate  In  an  approprlaUon  bill  since  It 
bypasses  the  regular  legislative  committeea 
of  the  Houae.  ThU  explains  my  vote  against 
taking  up  the  bill. 

rWULVUlt    IS.    IMS 

H.  R.  2633:  First  deficiency  appropriation. 


Tea.  Mac  ao.  ». 
This    wee   on 
report  of  ibi 


1 

On  Sadlak  motion  to  recommit  with  In- 
structlona  to  increaae  the  appropriation  for 
({rants  to  States  for  unemployment  com- 
psnsaMnn  and  enqgoyaaent  service  admlnls- 
liallaa  firtjm  •4.087.000  to  •14.000.000:  Tee. 
148;  no.  237.     Bauns  voted  "Tea." 

Oa  paaaage:  Tea.  867;  no,  19.  Buntu 
voted  "Tes." 

Z  voted  "yes"  to  recommit  and  Increaae 
the  anx>unt  of  money  available  to  the  States 
for  oasaa^kiyment  Insurance  and  services. 
The  8ta8S  director  was  requesting  this  In- 
creeee  due  to  Increased  tmemployment.  The 
qusstlon  waa  not  whether  Congress  was  for 
or  agalnat  the  principle  of  unemployment 
InraraDoe  but  whether  we  would  provide 
suAeisaa  money  to  aany  out  a  law  which 
had  prsvloMsiy  toon  enacted.  This  waa  a 
RepubHeaa  rropoaal  to  try  und  help  those 
out  of  work,  but  our  Democratic  leadership 
who  claim  to  be  the  great  champions  of 
Ubor.  Bucceeded  in  defeeUng  It. 

After  the  va«e  to  reeooaoUt  failed  I  nat- 
urally votea  -^ee.-  as  Moat  of  these  approprt- 
atlooe 
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RsavaaT  it.  xs«s 

H  R  1061 :    Export      Control   Act  of   1940. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructlona 
to  report  back  with  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
controls  and  with  an  amendment  covering 
oooimodltles  In  surplus  supply:  Yes,  139; 
no.  S23.    Brckm  voted  "Yes." 

On  passage:  Yes,  260;  no,  103.  Bexhm 
voted  '-No." 

This  vote  Is  self-evident  by  the  title.  I 
tried  to  limit  the  exporting  of  scarce  sup- 
plies out  of  this  country  to  any  foreign  na- 
tion. When  the  motion  to  send  It  back  to 
committee  failed.  I  then  voted  against  the 
bill  on  final  passage  as  In  my  opinion  the 
bad  featiues  exceeded  the  good. 

FlSaT7.UtT   ai.   1S4S 

H.  Res.  75:  Authorlaes  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  conduct  studies  and 
investigations  relating  to  matters  within  lu 
Jtiriadlctlon. 

Agreeing  to  resolution:  Yes.  331;  no.  i. 
BaSHM    voted  "Yes." 

MAKCH    I,    194S 

H  R.  199:  Makes  immigration  quotas  avail- 
able to  Asian  and  Pacific  peoples. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instrjctions 
to  report  back  with  an  amendment  exempt- 
ing the  West  Indian  Archipelago  from  the 
100-entrants  llmliation  upon  colonies:  Yes, 
39:  no.  336.    BaxBM  voted  "No." 

As  everyone  knows  quotas  are  set  up  under 
which  a  given  number  of  people  from  various 
nations  may  an  anally  enter  the  United 
States.  In  this  instance  the  figure  of  100 
waa  set  for  Asian  and  Pacific  peoples.  This 
amendment  if  adopted  would  definitely  have 
discriminated  not  only  against  the  other 
countries  Included  In  the  100  quota  but 
in  the  final  analysis  against  the  very  peo- 
ple which  it  pxirported  to  help.  The  vote 
of  39  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  336 
against,  bears  out  this  statement. 

MAaCH    7,    1949 

H.  R.  2683 :  Administration  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass- 
age: Yes.  348;  no,  4.    Brehm  voted  ••Yes." 

This  Is  a  most  Important  step  for  the 
United  States  and  gives  us  some  protection  In 
the  field  of  combatting  espionage.  The  vote 
la  significant. 

U.^tCH   14.   1949 

H.  R.  3347:  Provides  additional  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  reconunlt:  Yes.  163;  no,  181.  Brehm 
voted  •'Yes." 

On  passage:  Yes,  166;  no.  178.  Bkxhm 
voted  "No." 

This  set  up  a  sales  tax  for  the  District  of 
ColumbUi.  I  tried  to  have  It  recommitted  for 
various  changes  and  when  this  failed  I  voted 
against  it.     The  bUl  was  defeated. 

MASCH    IS,    1949 

H.  R.  1731 :  Housing  and  Rent  Control  Act. 
1949. 

On  Williams  amendment  to  permit  State, 
county,  or  local  governments  to  abollsl^ent 
controls  in  their  areas:  Yes,  227;  n^^88. 
Brehm  voted,  "Yes." 

On  Rains  amendment  eliminating  from 
the  bill  the  authority  to  recontrol  apartment 
hotels:  Yes.  237;  no.  175.  Brehm  voted 
"Yes." 

On  Wolcott  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  report  back  with  provisions 
extending  the  act  until  June  30,  1949:  Yes, 
154;  no.  260.    BasHM  voted  "Yes." 

On  passage:  Tos.  261;  no.  153.  Brehm 
voted  "No." 

My  votes  here  are  self-evident.  PersonaUy. 
I  do  not  feel  that  Congress  has  any  consti- 
tutional authority,  at  least  no  business,  to 
fix  prices  In  time  of  peace.  Certain  war- 
tUne  controls  may  be  necessary,  but  they 
should  not  be  carried  on  44  years  after  the 
war  la  over  under  the  familiar  slogan  of 
"emergency,"  which  has  been  used  to  such 


good  advantage  since  1932  In  order  to  main- 
tain one  political  party  In  power. 

march    is,    194S 

H.  R.  1437:  Army  and  Air  Force  Act  of 
1949. 

On  agreeing  to  H.  Res.  148  providing  for 
eonalderatlom  of  the  bill:  Yes,  368;  no,  1. 
^tKHM  voted  "Yes." 

This  provided  for  Increasing  the  Air  Corps 
to  a  70-group  force. 

idARCH   31,   i»4e 

H.  R.  1757:  Extension  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Rent  Control  Act. 

On  passage:  Yes.  247;  no,  117.  Brehm 
voted  "No." 

For  reasons  previously  given  I  voted  "No." 

MARCH  23,   IS4S 

H.  R.  1437:  Army  and  Ah-  Force  Act  of 
1949. 

On  passage:  Yes,  395;  no,  4.  Brkhm  voted 
"Yes." 

This  provides  for  our  common  defense. 

H.  R.  2681:  Pensions  for  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n  veterans. 

To  recommit:  Yes.  187;  no.  223.  Brehm 
voted  "No." 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out:  Yes,  120;  no,  291.  Brehm 
voted  "No." 

MARCH  34,   194S 

H.  R.  2681 :  Pensions  for  World  War  I  and 
World  War  11  veterans. 

To  recommit:  Yes.  208:  no,  207.  Brkhm 
voted  ••No." 

This  proposed  legislation  was  terribly  mis- 
represented to  the  public.  Some  of  those 
who  want  to  turn  all  functions  of  this  na- 
ture over  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion fought  It  tooth  and  nail  and  their  argu- 
ments appeared  so  plausible  on  the  8tu*face 
that  they  finally  succeeded  In  sending  It  back 
to  committee  by  one  vote  208  to  207.  The 
strange  part  about  It  Is  that  before  It  was 
recommitted  we  had  succeeded  In  amending 
It  so  that  It  was  actually  set  up  on  a  "basis 
of  need"  and  the  amount  reduced  from  90  to 
72  dollars  per  month.  This  removed  the 
charge  being  made  that  It  was  a  pension 
grab  but  evidently  some  of  the  Members 
had  not  followed  the  debate  closely  and  did 
not  know  that  these  changes  had  taken  place 
and  Just  followed  their  leader  or  someone 
who  they  thought  was  a  leader.  Relief  on 
a  basis  of  need  is  never  a  grab. 

MARCH    28,    1949 

S.  135:  Daylight-saving  time  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

On  passage:  Yes,  223;  no.  130.  Brshm 
voted  ••No." 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  this.  In  fact 
the  first  speech  which  I  ever  delivered  in 
Congress  was  against  daylight-saving  time. 

MARCH  29,   1949 

H.  R.  3734:  Civil  functions,  Department  of 
the  Army  appropriation  1950. 

On  Celler  amendment  to  bar  the  use  of 
funds  for  acquiring  land  In  connection  with 
Garrison  Reservoir,  N.  Dak. :  Yes,  194;  no,  203. 
Bbehm  voted  "Yes." 

On  Dondero  amendment  to  provide  SSOO.OOO 
for  the  Red  Run-<ninton  River  project  In 
Michigan:  Yes,  256;  no.  138.  Brehm  voted 
•Yes.  * 

On  Passman  amendment  to  raise  tlie  funds 
allotted  to  flood  control  on  the  Mississippi 
River  from  •57.000.000  to  $63,000,000:  Yes, 
277;  no,  117.    Brehm  voted  "No." 

I  voted  "No"  on  Increasing  this  money  dus 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  which  re- 
ported it,  produced  testimony  to  show  that 
It  was  not  necessary  and  could  not  be  used. 

H.  R.  3704:  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act. 

To  reconunlt:  Tes.  177;  no,  218.  Brehm 
voted  "Yes." 

On  passage:  Yes,  216;  no,  180.  Brshm 
voted  "Yes." 


This  was  the  second  attempt  to  set  up  a 
sales  tax  in  the  District.  I  voted  to  re- 
commit it  but  this  failed.  Then  after  sev- 
eral changes  had  been  made,  to  which  I 
objected  in  the  original  bill  presented  on 
March  14.  I  voted  "Yes." 

H.  R.  1731:  Housing  and  Rent  Control  Act, 
1940. 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report:  Tea, 
263;  no.  144.    BaxBM  voted  •'Mo." 

I  previously  stated  my  position  on  thla 
subject. 

march    31,    1949 

H.  R.  2023:  Repeals  certain  taxes  on  oleo- 
margarine. 

On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  168  pro- 
viding for  consideration  of  the  bUl :  Yes,  382; 
no,  9.     Brehm  voted  •'Yes." 

This  simply  meant  that  we  would  agree  to 
discuss  the  subject. 

AimiL    1.    1949 

H.  R.  2023:  Repeals  certain  taxes  on  oleo- 
margarine . 

On  Poage  substitute  amendment  which  In- 
serted the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  8: 
Yes,   243:    no,    137.     Brehm    voted    "No." 

On  passage:  Yes,  288;  no,  89.  Brkhm  voted 
"Yes." 

This  provided  for  removing  all  Federal 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  and  Is  as  far  as  the 
Congress  should  go.  It  Is  entirely  up  to  the 
States  to  decide  on  whether  or  not  colored 
oleo  shall  be  sold  within  their  bca-ders.  The 
citizens  of  Ohio  will  decide  this  question  by 
ballot  in  November  1950.  I  voted  "Yes"  to 
remove  ail  Federal  taxes. 

AFKXL  4.  XS4S 

H.  R.  1823:  Establishes  a  Women's  Reserve 
as  a  branch  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

On  Marcantonlo  amendment  providing 
that  there  be  no  segregation  or  discrimina- 
tion in  the  TTnmrn'i  Qprrrr~r  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed:  Yea.  193;  no,  153.  Bskhk 
voted  "Yes." 

The  amendment  Is  self-explanatory.  I 
voted  for  It. 

H.  R.  3830:  China  Aid  Act. 

On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass- 
age: Yes,  279;  no,  70.    Brehm  voted  "Yes." 

I  voted  in  favor  of  help  for  China  in  her 
fight  against  aggression. 

apBn.  7,  1940 

H.  R.  4016:  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  appropriation.  1950. 

On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  180  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill:  Yes,  246;  no. 
137.    BasHM  voted  "Tes." 

To  adjourn:  Yes.  145;  no,  212.  BasHM 
voted   "Yes." 

APRn.  8,    1949 

H.  R.  4046:  Second  deficiency  appropria- 
tion. 1949. 

On  motion  to  recommit  and  report  back 
with  an  appropriation  of  6100,000  for  the  War 
Claims  Commission:  Yes,  149;  no,  190. 
Brehm  voted  "Yes." 

APSn.  13,  1949 

H.  R.  3748:  Extension  of  the  European  re- 
covery program. 

On  passage:  Yes,  355;  no,  49.  Brehm  voted 
"Yes." 

Last  year  when  I  asked  the  voters  what 
action  they  wanted  me  to  take  on  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  vast  majority  said  to  try  it 
for  1  year  and  see  the  resxilts.  I  followed 
their  instructions  and  so  voted.  The  report 
definitely  indicates  that  the  program  has 
been  succ^sful  in  stopping  the  spread  of 
communism  In  Europe  and  so  I  again  voted 
"Yes"  this  time. 

APXn.    28,    194S 

H.  R.  2032:  National  Labor  Elelations  Act, 
1949. 

On  House  Resolution  191  for  consideration 
Of  the  biU:  Tea.  369;  no.  6.  Bbbhm  voted 
"Yes." 

MAT    S,    1»4S 

H.  R.  2032:  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
1940. 
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R.  a082: 


nt   to  ratatltnt«   th« 
Wood  bUI.  H    R.  4»0:  Tea, 
TOUd  "Ho." 

MAT    4.    IM* 

NatlonaJ  Labor  Belattona  Act. 


Tea.  aia:    no.  306.     BaxHM 


H 

IMS. 

To  recommit 
ToUd  -Pi— lit" 

TbM*  last  three  votea  all  pertain  to  tha 
Taft-Haftlcy  Act,  and  naturally  tbla  subject 
csnoot  b«  adequately  dlacoHed  on  paper. 

The  llrst  vote  was  wHsttif  «*  wowld  agTce 
to  take  up  the  lubject  and  dtacuas  It.  1 
Toted  'Te*  "  The  next  vote  was  to  substi- 
tute an  entirely  new  bUl  In  the  form  oC  an 
It  by  Congressman  Wood,  of 
for  the  Taft-Hartley  Ad.  Quite  a 
few  proelBloao  la  the  Wood  substitute 
were  O.  K.  However,  in  my  opinion  It  did 
not  lend  Itself  toward  sstshltshlng  peaceful, 
harmonious  relations  between  labor  and 
manacement.  Attempting  to  realize  this  ob- 
jective Is  my  chief  concern.  I,  therefore. 
voted  sfalnst  substituting  the  Wood  amend- 
ment. 

The  final  vote  was  on  recommittal,  and  In 
accordance  with  my  earlier  interpretation  of 
recommittal  I  voted  "Tea"  on  sending  it  back 
to  our  committee.  Kow.  in  this  Instance  my 
coUsasue  from  Ohio.  Congressman  Clxv- 
mmmm.  was  in  the  hospital  with  an  eye  con- 
dittai  and  was  very  desirous  of  being  record- 
ed OB  this  vote.  Therefore.  In  an  effort  to 
help  him  get  on  record  Z  sgreed  to  pair  with 
him.  I  voted  "Tes"  Co  recommit,  but  before 
the  Speaker  announced  the  results  I  aroae 
and  explained  the  ^)I■e»loM>  ananffeaaent  wltJi 

vote  of  "Tee"  and  voted  "Present."  In  this 
way  both  o(  us  are  on  public  record  as  to  uur 
position  on  this  lasae. 

A  motion  to  repeal  tto 'Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  substitute  the  Wagner  Act  waa  de(eat<Hl 
tax  <mr  wmtttee  by  a  vote  of  19  to  6.    The 

dlvlalon  vote  of  373  to  37. 

MAT    I,    lS4t 

H.  S.  M:  Incorporation  of  the  Virgin 
Vtamtt  CorporatkMi. 

Ob  passagi :  Tea.  373;  no.  tS.  Bbbhm  voted 
-Ito." 

My  chief  objection  to  this  proposltkm  was 
the  manufacture  of  rum  for  shipaicnt  Into 
this  country,  and  I  voted  "No." 

MST    S,    1S4S 

H.  R.  3303 :  Provides  for  a  decennial  eeiHiia 

or 

Oni 

nree." 

This  provldsa  for  a  census  axtd  report  every 
10  years  on  the  boualng  situation  In  this 
country.  I  believe  this  la  easential  In  order 
that  we  may  know  the  true  picture  and  not 
havo  oar  tMnktng  clouded  by  any  group 
expreaatef  their  own  particular  vlewa. 

MAT  10,  1»4S 

B.  B.  4383:  lYovtdaa  for  payment  of  claims 
of  the  SwiM  C}ovemment. 

On  amandment  barring  payment  of  any 
tntereet  on  Swiss  war -damage  clalnM:  Tea, 
173;  no.  101.     Bbxhm  voted  "No. ' 

In  my  Judgment  the  tmUmamjf  ahovwl 
that  we  owed  thla  interest  and  ■hoodM  pay 
It.     X  so  voted. 

MAY    11.    I»«S 

H.  R.  3MS:  Amends  the  Oommodlty  Credit 
Corporwtton  Charter  Act  and  the  Stratagla 
and  cmieni  Matarlala  Stoek  Piling  Act. 

voted  "Tso." 

MST   la.  1S4S 

H  R.  3033:  First  deficiency  appropriation. 
IMS. 

0»  previous  queatkmoaoos>lerenoa  report; 
Tse.  393:  no.  17      BaavM.  general  pair. 

X  favored  thla  rtyort. 


Tea.  3M:  no.  50. 


MST  IT.  I»4S 

H.  R.  IM:  AmlBtlng  SUtes  In  collecting 
■ales  and  use  tazea  on  clgarettee. 

On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  IM  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill:  Tee,  333;  no. 
34.     BasHM  voted  "Tee." 

Thu  Is  intended  to  prevent  bootlegging  and 
black  marketing  In  cigarettes  which  would 
deprive  the  8taU  of  Ita  Just  revenue. 

MAT  IS.  isse 
Relief  erf  R.  C.  Owen  and  Roy 


103«: 


H    R 
Owen. 

On  overriding  the  President's  veto:  Tea. 
SIS:  no.  40.    BasHM  voted  "Tea." 

This  provided  a  refund  to  these  men  for 
Interaai  Bevenue  Tobneee  ataoBpa  which  evl- 
danee  prov>sd  had  bean  drntvofsd  in  a  fire. 

MAT    »«.    1»«S 

H  R  4501:  Pay.  allowances,  and  physical 
disabiuty  ieWwmant  for  maaahara  of  the 
armed  forces. 

To  reeoBunlt:  Tes.  337;  no.  1S3.  Bsxbm 
voted  "Wo." 

My  theory  la  adequate  pay  for  good  men 
rather  than  — rttnrrr  pay  for  mediocre  men. 

MAT    as.    lt4S 

H.  R.  3704:     DUtrlct  of  Columbia  tax  bill. 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report :  Tee,  184; 
no.  153.     BmHM  not  voting. 

On  this  motion  and  any  other  votes  listing 
me  as  hsvlng  a  general  pair.  I  was  In  Ohio 
seeliv  my  mother  who  waa  seriously  111  with 
a  broken  hip. 


1,  is4e 

H.  R.  4<17:  Penstona  for  veterans  o<  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n. 

On  passage:  Tee.  3«6;  no.  37.  BBsm  voted 
•Yes." 

ran  is,  i»4» 

H.  R.  4003 :  Appointment  at  sddltional  cir- 
cuit and  district  Judgss. 

On  Curtis  motion  to  reoommtt  and  report 
back  with  the  KaaUng  smcndrnent  that  not 
more  than  two-thlrda  of  the  Judges  appointed 
be  of  the  same  poUtlcal  party:  Tes.  135;  no. 
195.     BaxHM.  general  pair. 

I  favored  this  amsndment. 

jtncs  ai.  iSAS 

B.  B.  4SS9 :  Amends  the  Nstlonal  Bank  Act 
|uid  tha  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act. 

On  pMsage  Tes.  308;  no,  56.  Bbxhm  voted 
"Yes.- 

Permlts  Federal  banks  to  take  certain  ac- 
tion regarding  mergers  with  Btasa  banka 
under  certain  condltujna.  Mo  real  oppoaltlon 
to  It. 

jvnm  as.  iS4S 

B.  B.  4000:   Housing  Act  of  IMS. 

On  Rees  amendment  to  strike  out  title  II 
providing  for  low-rent  public  hoodag:  Tea, 
304;  no.  306.     Bbsbm  voted  -Yea." 

On  Jensen  amendment  barrtng  payment  of 
salary  to  any  employeea  who  fall  to  sign  an 
afldavlt  stating  that  they  are  not  tmuUttn 
of  a  subversive  party:  Tea.  383;  no,  I3S. 
BasHM  voted  "Tea." 

On  motion  to  recommit:  Tea.  170;  no.  341. 
Bbbhm  voted  "Tas." 

On  passage:  Tea.  337;  no.  ISO.  Bsxhm 
voted  "No." 

This  was  ens  of  the  most  bitterly  fought 
measures  which  caaaa  bafOn  thla  Cniigraas. 
Naturally.  I  favor  adaqUKla  lnnwtlig  and.  If 
nnrssBsrj.  SQOM  Government  aaslstsnce  In 
getting  It.  However,  the  record  not  only 
shows  that  private  enterprise  vras  adequately 
meeting  the  prnhlsm  but  that  the  fling  which 
Undo  Sam  took  In  attempting  to  secure  more 
tellurt  to  pioduce  ami  a 
ta  coat  of  thoae  which 
were  produced  by  Government.  I  am  unal- 
terahly  oppoaad  to  Government  getting  into 
bUBtnaaa  In  competition  with  private  indus- 
try.   In  othsr  words  X  am  ofyoasd  to  aocial- 

flM  OofV- 


emment  will  own.  rent,  and  collect  money 
from  the  tenant  Is  sodallam  and  nothing 
more.    I  voted  agnlnst  it  in  all  Its  phaaes. 

JTT1.T    S,    1S4S 

H.  R.  4406:  Provides  for  the  lettlement  of 
certain  claims  of  foreign  governmenu. 

To  reconunlt:  Tea.  151;  no.  177.  Bbzbm 
voted  "Tea." 

This  provides  for  setting  up  s  commission 
of  three  at  (15.000  each  annual  salary  In 
order  to  divide  $n.OOOJIOO  due  from  foreign 
countries,  among  thousanda  ef  American  citi- 
zens. This  commission  Is  not 
the  Court  of  Clalma  could  and  should 
this.  In  thla  Instance  my  vote  to  recommit 
Was  msde  In  the  hope  of  killing  the  bill. 

S.  1008:  Application  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Art. 

On  sgreetng  to  House  Resolution  277  for  the 
ration  of  the  bill:  Tes,  305;  no.  33. 
voted  "Tes." 

JTTLT     il.     1S4S 

S  937:  Payment  of  certain  noncitiaen 
claims  against  the  United  States. 

On  Jennings  amendment  to  strike  out  that 
section  of  the  bill  providing  payment  of  a 
claim  of  •3.024  38  by  Great  Britain  on  behalf 
of  John  BaUey:  Tes,  187;  no,  143.  Bannr 
voted   "Tes- 

A  British  sailer,  off  duty  In  a  city  in  the 
State  of  Washington  became  involved  tn  a 
brawl  with  other  persona  over  a  woman. 
This  vote  wss  to  deny  payment  to  him  by 
the  United  Ststea  Government  for  his  In- 
juries. TTie  Printing  OOce  might  refuse  to 
print  any  further  comment  which  I  made 
on  this  subject.  Sufflce  to  say  I  voted 
agalnat  aaaaaalng  the  American  taxpayers  for 
his  personni  pleasure  or  rehabUltatlon. 

JTJLT     iS;     1S4S 

H.  R.  3000:  Amends  the  Rural  BectrlAea- 
tlon  Act  to  provide  lor  rural  telephones. 

On  passage:  Tea.  3^3;  no.  IQS.  Baooi 
voted  "Tea." 

After  this  bill  was  amended  to  prevent 
parallel  lines  in  competition  with  existing 
fsclllties  snd  also  provided  for  loans  to  pri- 
vate telephone  companies  to  extend  their 
service — I  voted  for  It. 

Jtn.T  Si.  is4e 
R.  B.  ma :  Agrlcxiltural  Aot  sf  IBSS. 
On  Gore  amendment  to  embody  the  text 

of  H.  R.  5817  which  extenda  the  present  farm 
program  1  year:  Yea.  230;  no,  170.  Bbxmm 
voted  "Tea.* 

On  pamage:  Tea.  3M;  no.  36.  Baxnt 
voted  "Tea." 

The  title  la  self-explanatory.  This  was 
really  a  vote  to  substitute  a  farm  program 
In  prtferenoe  to  the  Brannan  plan.  Tlie  voto 
la  significant. 

JOLT    t»,     1S4S 

On  motion  to  adjourn:  Tes.  103;  no.  SO. 
BaxHM  voted  "No." 

On  previous  qusstion  on  approelng  thd 
of  the  Journal:  Tss.  350;  no,  St. 
voted  "Tes.  • 

On  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  as  read : 
Tes.  4^  no,  84.     Buehm  voted  "Tes." 

On  motion  to  sdjoum:  Tes.  113;  no.  243. 
BaaHM   voted  "Bo." 

H.  B.  S180:  Psdval  AnU-PoU-Taz  Act. 

On  prevloua  quaation  on  adoption  j( 
Houae  Reaolution  378  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill:  Tea.  362;  no.  100.  Bubm  voted 
"Tea." 

Ob  motloa  to  adjourn:  Tea.  110;  no.  263. 
Bbbmm  voted  "Mo." 

On  aaetloo  to  adjourn:  Tea.  366;  no.  100. 
BssHM  voted  "Tea.  ' 

XOLT     Se.     tS4S 

H   B.  3180:  Federal  Antl-Poll-Tak  Act. 
On  motion  to  recommit  to  the  Botise  Ad> 
mlalrtratlon  Ctmmlttae:   Tea.  133;   no.  387. 
•No." 
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On  passage:  Tea.  373;  no.  118.  BaxHM 
voted  "Tee." 

Theee  laaC  8  votea  all  deal  with  the  subject 
of  poU  taxse.  Varloiis  Members  from  poll- 
tax  Ststea  were  delaying  action  as  long  aa 
poaalble.  I  voted  that  the  payment  of  a 
tax  should  not  be  required  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting. 

XOtT    17.     iS4S 

a.  1184:  Military  rental  housing. 
On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report: 
Tes.  53:  no.  38S.    Bxxhm.  general  pair. 
I  waa  against  recommitting. 

AOctnrr  i,  lasa 

■.  R.  3282:  Rcpesls  certain  acts  of  Con« 
grsM  known  ss  Indian  liquor  laws  In  part* 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

On  lootion  to  auspend  the  rules  snd  pss- 
sage:     Tes.    131;    no,    168.       BaxHM    paired 


■.  B.  M88:  Providing  for  relief  of  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States. 

On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  snd  pas- 
•afs:   Tes.  354;  no.  48.     Bsxhm,  general  pair. 

I  favored  this  motion  to  suspend  and  pass. 

ATTCtTST    a,    1S4S 

H.  R.  5508:  Increases  compensation  for 
World  War  I  presumptive  service-connected 
casea.  etc. 

On  passage:  Tes,  358;  no.  0.  Bxxhm 
voted  "Tea." 

H.  R.  5632:  National  Security  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1040. 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report:  Tea. 
358:  No,  7.     BaaHM  voted  "Yes." 

H.  R.  20:    Parity  for  tung  nuts  snd  honey. 

On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  280  for 
consideration  of  the  biU:  Tea,  335;  no,  21. 
voted  "Tes." 


AITCUST    4.    1S4S 

H.  R.  1758:    Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  310  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill:  Yes,  233;  no. 
113.     BaxHM  voted  "Tea." 

AUGOsr  s,  i»4e 

H.  R.  1758:    Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

To  recommit:  Yes,  134:  no.  187.  Bsehm 
voted  "No." 

On  pasaage:  Tes.  183.  no.  131.  Bkehm 
voted  "Tes." 

This  removes  the  small.  Independent  pro- 
ducer from  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commlaakm  wherein  activities  are  really  in 
the  field  within  the  State.  The  Federal 
Power  Commlaaion  has  full  authority  once 
the  gas  enters  into  interstste  commerce.  The 
real  purpoee  of  this  measure  was  very  much 
misreprearnted  by  the  opponenu. 

Aactrsrr  s.   i94S 

H.  R.  3190:  Increases  the  minimum  wage. 

On  committee  amendments  to  House  Reso- 
lution 183,  providing  ior  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  to  make  the  rules  applicable  to  H. 
R.  5856  a  modified  version  of  H.  R.  3190 :  Yes. 
249;  no.  124.     Brkhm  voted  "Yes." 

On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution  183  as 
amended:  Tea,  351;  no.  17.  Bbxhm  voted 
"Yes.  ■ 

This  legislation  Is  Intended  to  ame^^the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct.  The  big  IsMpwas 
over  whether  the  Lucas  substitute.  ^luse 
BeaoIuUon  183  would  be  subsUtuted  for  ths 
T.»«<n«ir<  bin  58SB  The  Lcsinwkl  bill  brought 
more  people  under  the  coverage  of  the  act 
ahile  the  Lucas  removed  some  fringe  em- 
ployees. Both  bills  raised  the  minimum  wage 
from  40  to  75  cents  per  hour  after  amendment 
of  the  Lucas  substitute. 

ACCtTST  S.    ISA* 

H.  R.  4890:  Fcttelgn  aid  appropriation. 

On  Cannon  motion  to  Instruct  the  con- 
fereaa  to  insist  on  disagreement  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Bo.  1,  contmuing  the  watch- 
dog committee:  Tea.  310;  no.  18*.  lfc»H** 
voted  "No." 

The  Eightieth  Congress  set  up  a  watch- 
dog committee,  ao-called  because  of  Ita  duty 


to  watch  over  the  spending  activities  of  the 
hiige  five  blllloa.BC A  fund.  It  had  already 
recovered  over  86.000,000  In  contraat  to  the 
small  aniount  of  8300,000  which  It  had  spent. 
In  an  effort  to  destroy  the  committee  by  with- 
holding funds  for  its  activities,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reftised  to  allow 
any  money.  The  Senate  committee,  however. 
ZSMUasd  the  importance  of  this  committee  and 
lafnaad  to  deny  them  funds.  Thla  motion 
by  Congressman  Caknoh,  of  Missouri.  In- 
sisted that  we  give  them  no  money  to  super- 
vise this  huge  spending  program.  This  In 
my  opinion  Is  a  perfect  example  of  penny - 
wise  and  pound- foolish.  I  voted  to  continue 
the  watchdog  committee,  but  ss  happens  so 
many  times  In  this  present  Congress  I  lost  my 
vote. 

AtTCVST  11.    1S4S 

House  Resolution  183:  To  smend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

On  ptassage:  Yes,  381;  no.  35.  Bxxhm  voted 
"Yes." 

This  was  the  final  vote  on  passage  of  the 
Lucas  substitute  which  had  prevlotisiy  been 
adopted  and  amended. 

AUGUST  13.   IS4S 

House  Resolution  311:  Authorizing  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  performance  of  certain 
functions  of  the  President  by  other  officers 
of  the  Government. 

On  agreeing  to  Hoffman  ( Michigan  1 
amendment  to  strike  certain  words  which 
were  felt  would  permit  the  President  to  dele- 
gate authority  which  should  not  be  delegated 
to  others:  Yes.  114;  no.  162.  Bxxhm  vcted 
"Yes." 

AUCXTST  15.    194S 

House  Joint  ResolutkHi  330:  Amending  an 
act  making  temporary  approprtatlona  for  the 
fiscal  year  195a  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pas- 
sage:  Yes.  176:   no.  145.  Bbxhm  voted  "No." 

In  order  to  suspend  the  rules,  two-thirds 
of  those  voting  must  vote  "yes."  In  this 
case  the  motion  lost  since  It  required  314 
Yes  votes  to  suspend.  My  chief  objection  to 
this  motion  was  that  It  fixed  no  definite 
date  on  which  temporary  appropriations 
should  cease.  Some  of  these  appropriation 
bills  have  been  pending  in  conference  since 
March  30.  Tvpo  temporary  extension  dates 
have  already  been  granted.  Now  It  is  past 
time  to  act. 

H.  R.  2734:  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  snd  monopolies,  snd  for 
other  purposes."  approved  October  15.  1914 
(38   Stat.   730).    as   amended. 

On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pas- 
aage:    Yes.  223:  no.  92.  Bbxhm  voted  "Yes." 

Two-thirds  having  voted  In  the  affirma- 
tive the  bill  passed.  In  my  opinion  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  this  bill  should  become 
law  In  order  to  help  protect  small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  all  roll-call 
votes  on  legislation  up  to  and  including 
August  16.  Any  which  come  later  wiil  be 
Included  in  the  report  of  the  second  ses- 
sion. 

Naturally  I  do  not  expect  everyone  to 
agree  with  all  my  votes  or  my  reason  for 
so  voting.  However.  I  will  appreciate  it 
if  those  who  receive  this  report  will  put 
It  away  for  future  reference  in  order  to 
keep  my  record  straight. 

During  the  next  year  we  will  see  in 
operation  the  most  highly  organized 
propaganda  machine  ever  devised  in 
America.  Every  technique  known  will  be 
employed  by  those  who  seem  determined 
at  all  cost  to  gain  control  of  Congress 
in  order  to  put  over  their  program.  I 
trust  that  the  foregoing  official  report 
will  help  serve  to  counteract  their  efforts. 
At  least  it  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  my 
position  on  various  Issues. 


RcwiaaisAtios  Plaas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


or  MnmxaoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AugiLst  16  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoifciKssioiiAL 
RxcoRD  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Mar- 
quis Childs.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  12.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio, 
as  follows : 

Washington  CAixiwa 
(Marquis  Childa) 

tXOBCANIZATIOir  PLAWa 

Happy  birthday.  Dear  Mr.  Hoover,  happy 

birthday.  The  chorua  aounda  acroea  the 
country  as  Herbert  Hoover  observes  his  sev- 
enty-fifth blrthdsy  snd,  having  taken  so 
much  public  abuse,  he  must  be  gannlnaly 
surprised  at  the  volume  of  praise  and  eon- 
gratulatlon. 

While  they  speak  kind  words  about  him 
here  In  Washington,  the  evidence  grows  that 
the  birthday  present  which  would  mean 
most  of  ail  to  Mr.  Hoover  may  be  denied 
to  him.  Or  it  finally  may  be  asi^ud  up  in 
such  a  distorted  and  miaaliapen  term  as  to 
be  worthless. 

That  praaent  Is.  of  course,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  recommenda  tiona  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commlaaion  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  former  Piealder :  considers  the  report  to 
be  the  crowning  work  of  his  long  career. 
If  he  could  think  that  he  had  brought  effi- 
ciency and  economy  to  the  sprawling  bulk 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Mr.  Hoover  would 
indeed  be  happy. 

Next  Tuesday  the  Senate  wUl  consider  plan 
No.  1  and  plan  No.  2.  embodying  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations.  Plsn  No.  1.  cre- 
ating a  Department  of  Welfare,  combining 
various  agencies  and  bureaus,  seems  to  have 
little  chance  of  approval. 

Plan  No.  2  which,  hi  Mr.  Hoovers  own 
words,  is  Intended  to  "revitalise  the  much- 
denuded  Department  of  Labor."  haa  a  allgbtiy 
better  chance  of  being  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority— at  least  49  Members  present  and  vot- 
ing— of  the  Senate.  But  If  this  happens. 
It  will  be  In  splti!  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
a  lobby  hacked  by  those  who  In  the  past 
have  professed  to  love  Mr  Hoover  most  dearly. 

An  organization  calling  Itself  Unemploy- 
ment Benefit  Advisors.  Inc..  of  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  has  been  lobbying  Intensively 
against  plan  No.  2.  Unemployment  Benefit 
Advisors  has  had  a  fund  of  8300,000  contrib- 
uted by  large  corporations  throughout  the 
country  and  especially  the  big  auto  and  oiK 
companies. 

Chief  change  effect  by  plan  No.  3  would 
be  to  transfer  the  bureau  administering  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Service  from  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  big  corporations  are  fearful 
that  the  Department  of  Lalvjr  might  alter 
the  present  system  of  experience  rating  un- 
der which  they  ijet  large  rebatea  for  stabi- 
lizing employment. 

They  apparently  have  been  encouraged  In 
this  fear  by  Stanley  Rector,  chief  lobbyist 
for  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  his  propaganda  letter,  the 
Advisor.  Rector  referred  disparagingly  to 
Hoover's  traits  of  character  that  had  not 
•erved  him  so  weU  poUUcally. 
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Wmli  Trade  and  Coautcrcc  Is  tW  Road 
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EXTEN8TON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


JkM 


or 
Bl  THE  BOU8S  OP 

Monday.  AuQUSt  I,  1949 
Ur.  SADOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  U>  extend  my  rcauurka,  I  wish 
to  inriude  an  interesting  letter  that  ap- 
peared tn  the  New  York  Times.  The 
writer  of  the  letter.  George  8.  Wuchinlch. 
b<  an  executive  enirlneer  with  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Industrial  Exjwrts  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Wuchinlch  writes  his  letter 
I-  In  support  ot  the  program  and  plan  ad- 
by    the   Quakers   or    American 


With  the  oncommc  economic  storm. 
■MUiy  capital  geodi  aaken  arc  anxious 
to  do  busiDcas.  and  are  e«preeaing  their 
stronf  opposition  to  our  present  pohcy 
Off  restrictive  licensing  provisions  on  our 
caqnrt  trade.  They  are  dismayed  to  see 
export  and  world  trade  bu/uness  which 
normally  be  ours,  slipping  away 
ux  and  being  taken  over  by  English 
and  other  Bttropean  traders. 

It;  l5  dlfflcnJt  for  me  to  understand  a 
narjonai  policy  on  our  part  which  will 
deny  American  merchants  and  buslnew- 
lOMi  an  opportunity  to  trade  in  world 
■Mtfkika.  and  compels  our  merchants  and 
basinesa  people  to  wait  until  fc*gMaK 
Oerman.  and  Japanese  business  houses 
up  the  busteeai.  Who  are  these 
vte  feMM  that  th^  workshop  of 
Amerlea  auist  staad  idle  while  even  the 
normal  trade  and  commerce  which  we 
enjoyed  before  the  war  must  be  sacrificed 
to  our  oompeutors? 

It  is  tnitc  that  the  Oovemment  has 
played  Santa  Claas  with  the  United 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  var- 
and  A^asttc  countries. 
Boe  what  rfgfit  has  any  Oofvemment  of- 
ficial to  deny  AaMrlcan  htwtmm  the  right 
to  trade  and  commerce,  and  even  go  so 


far  ns  to  sacrifice  thetr  prewar  business 
contsurts  for  the  benefit  Of  English.  Ger- 
man, and  Japanese  firms? 

Thousands  of  tool  and  machine  shops 
throughout  the  Naiioa  are  on  a  curtailed 
production  basis.  Uneiiployment  is  in- 
creasing, because  export  privileges  are 
denied  to  our  manufacturers.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  world  are  asking  for  our  tools 
and  machinery,  and  our  officials  tell 
theai  tbat  they  must  wait  and  purchase 
this  nscdtd  equipment  from  other 
markets. 

Shall  it  come  to  pass  that  the  name 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A."  will  tmSf  means  luns. 
tjombs.  and  tanks?  Why  are  export  re- 
strictions placed  on  American  peace- 
time goods? 

The  industrial  potential  of  Germany 
and  Japan  has  been  completely  restored. 
These  two  countries,  together  with  Eng- 
land, were  our  greatest  rivals  for  world 
trade  before  the  war.  They  can  pro- 
duce goods  with  cheaper  labor  and 
unders*>n  us  in  most  cases.  Who  is  it 
in  our  Government  that  is  ■■n^wi^tt^^p 
for  the  present  stupid  policy  that  we  are 
pursuing — a  policy  which  ties  the  hands 
of  American  manufacturers  and  Ameri- 
can exporters,  and  deprives  them  of  the 
right  of  competition  "* 

When  we  have  15  OOO.OOO  unemployed, 
then  I  am  .sure  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tions will  take  up  the  cudgels  in  this 
flght  for  American  markets.  I  hope  that 
«e  tbmii  not  have  to  wait  until  then  m 
(vder  to  have  a  change  in  our  export 
licensing  policy. 

SfTTTom  or  PauMua'  Plan — ItmcoMMnni^T-nnn 
rom  WoKLB  CoMMOKS  BeuBT^  aaamvc  Oca 
iMTBuara 

To  the  Kmroa  or  ths  IVbw  Toex  Timrs 

It  was  wltb  much  intaraat  tbat  I  read  ttie 
full  report  at  tha  Aaertcan  Frlenda'  plan  re- 
garding Aatarlcaa-ltuaBtan  relatione.  Their 
conclusions  are.  In  my  estimation  aa  an  en- 
gineer and  buslneaaman.  btepa  which  must 
be  explored  if  tiM  world  Is  to  get  out  of  the 
preaent  quagmire. 

Tba  section  dealing  with  world  trade  is  ex- 
tremely BlgnlOcant.  Half  the  human  race  Ilea 
In  what  our  foreign  policy  chooaes  to  call  the 
iron -curtain  areas  These  are  markets  which. 
If  met  on  a  free,  equal,  and  sovereign  basis, 
can  develop  Into  an  era  of  good  feeling  on 
both  sides  that  will  Insure  a  real  solid  begin- 
ning iur  peace.  I  am  sure  tliat  thia  la  the 
Intention  of  the  Friends. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  ta  1938  when  the 
great  depraailon  struck  we  had  no  relations, 
diplomatic  ce  full  commercial,  with  the 
Soviet  VtdtMk.  It  waa  not  untU  ISSa-SS  that 
large  orders  for  capital  gooda  were  rscaivad 
from  tiiat  nation.  In  1920  the  Sonata  an- 
nounced their  Ant  5-yaar  plan,  and  it  was 
S  years  later  that  todustry  here  began  to  re- 
ceive orders  which  during  the  blackest  years 
of  ISaS-S4  accounted  for  as  much  as  40  to  50 
percent  of  tiMir  production.  What  la  relevant 
ta  not  tlaal  orders  ware  plaoad.  but  that  the 

plan     wlttiout     any     Asaarican     induatrlai 
participation. 

MAJtrowa 
TlM  new  govanunenta  of 
aa  weU  aa  of  Cbina  can.  it  aasina  to  bm,  «o 
the  same.  Aocording  to  news  that  reaches 
me  from  these  areas  In  the  normal  course  of 
my  btistneas.  the  Indications  are  that  they 
are  doing  well.  The  Pragoa  aawa  latter  at 
Jiiiy  31  sltows  a  manpower  slwiil^a  of  SOO.- 
000  in  CascboaloMfela  sad  a  fulfillment  of 
thair  plan  by  masa  ihaa  quota,  or  lOlJ 
percent. 


IT  this  la  the  eaaa.  tt  would  be  wise  to  take 

the  gentle  stepe  suggested  by  the  Prleuda. 
Any  embargo  of  theaa  large  areas  over  a 
period  of  years  will  lead  to  an  estrangement 
which  American  industry  can  ill  afford. 
Leaa  than  2  weeks  ago  the  British  oon- 
eludad  a  million-ton  grain  trade-equipment 
deal  with  the  Soviets:  and  the  British  did 
somewhst  the  same  for  a  period  of  5  years 
with  the  Argentine  Government. 

Political  considerations  have  compelled 
our  admlnlstratlun  to  foresake  the  economic. 
But  now  In  this  present  period  of  dlstraas.  If 
we  continue  to  the  same  course,  we  may  find 
ourselves  shut  out  of  markets.  Already  tlie 
new  Chinese  Oorernment  has  announced 
that  It  will  prefer  to  deal  with  other  indus- 
trlaliMd  nations  rather  than  our  own. 

It  is  in  our  own  national  Interest  that  we 
look  into  uie  Pnends'  report.  We  msy  be 
left  high  and  dry  becauae  the  dollar  shortage 
Is  being  replaced  by  barter. 

Wtyng  to  you  as  a  buslnaaiiaii  from  an 
laAMMal  city  wboae  main  tnteraat  is  pros- 
perity and  peace  for  our  people,  along  with 
rnendahlp  and  good  wUl  among  nations.  I 
believe  that  the  Friends'  report  did  s  serv- 
ice for  all  of  us. 

Oi'wus  8.  WocHJMica. 

PiriSBuacH.  Pa..  July  27.  1949. 


Valley  of  tlie  Dammed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NOBTH  OAKCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPHSSXNTATIVaB 

Thurxday.  August  11.  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
in  the  extension  of  my  remarks  part  14 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Dammed,  by  Mr. 
Bigeiow  Neal.  of  Garrison.  N.  Dak. 

In  this  part  Mr.  Neal  poUits  out  that 
he  has  no  quarrel  with  the  individuals  of 
the  reai-e.state  division  nor  with  the  ne- 
gotiators. He  points  out  that  his  quarrel 
Is  with  the  policy  that  has  grown  up  in 
our  various  governmental  bureaus  and 
departments — the  policy  of  "the  home 
owners  and  the  public  be  damned." 

In  this  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Valley  of  the  Dammed."  Mr.  Neal  has 
done  a  great  service  to  the  Nation.  He 
has  performed  a  great  human  service 
to  those  who  live  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Dammed"  and  whase  property  has  not 
yet  been  condemned. 

Here  is  part  14 : 

Vaujrr  or  nu  Oammjeo 

(By  Blgelow  Neal) 

PAar  XIV 


A^»  come  down  the  homaatretch.  I  pro- 
poaWi  present  three  viewpoints  of  a  land- 
acquisition  program.  The  first,  and  least  Im- 
portant, win  be  my  own.  I  offer  it  not  out  of 
faith  in  my  own  judgment  but  as  represent- 
ing the  viewpoint  of  the  landowner. 

Wast,  Z  shall  present  my  interpretation  of 
the  poOey  of  the  Real  fttate  Division  of  the 
Army  Bhgineer  Corps.  And.  after  that.  I 
have  a  litUe  surprise  for  you.  at  least  it  was 
to  me — something  tn  the  nature  of  a  punch 
that  abouM  laDd  bard  tn  the  solar  plexus  of 
the  Real  BMate  OTvlalon.  I  honestly  believe 
that  thetr  policy  never  baa  been  hit  before 
so  bard  aa  I  shall  hit  it  in  the  iaat  paragrapha 
or  thia  Installment. 

But.  first.  I  want  to  talk  about  some  itama 
that  have  bean  overlooked.    One  is  the  mat- 
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ter  of  buildings  on  the  lands  taken  for  the 
dam. 

In  all  eases  that  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Beal  Bstate  Division  has  offered  to 
sell  all  buildings  and  ImprovejnenU  back  to 
the  owners  at  not  unreasonable  figures.  But 
don't  be  misled  into  lielleving  this  Is  gen- 
erosity. Part  of  it  is  fear — for  once  operating 
In  favor  of  the  landowner.  Tou  see  if  the 
Real  ktate  Division  were  to  put  these  build- 
ings on  the  market  at  a  price  calculated  to 
sell  them,  the  entire  lumber  industry  of  the 
United  States  would  wrap  itself  around  thelr 
neclu.  The  only  way  they  could  get  out  was 
to  offer  the  buildings  to  their  former  owners 
at  a  price  those  owners  would  he  likely  to 
pay,  eapecially  in  view  of  tiie  fact  tiiat  the 
landowner  could  not  rent  his  own  land  un- 
less some  arrangement  was  made  to  cover  the 
buildings. 

Also  Ijefore  I  sign  off.  I  want  to  pay  a  little 
tribute  to  some  very  fine  men.  Speaking  of 
them  as  "negotiators"  I  have  been  raking 
them  over  the  coals  for  nearly  4  months.  I 
have  no  apologies  for  what  I  have  t>een  forced 
to  ssy.  But  Uklng  them  from  under  their 
orders,  out  of  their  professions  and  back  into 
the  realm  of  ordinary  men,  I  want  my  read- 
ers to  know  that  my  hat  is  off  in  real  rever- 
ence to  a  group  of  men  who,  under  the  final 
test  of  sptortsmanship.  passed  with  a  very 
high  mark  Indeed.  No  matter  what  I  have 
said,  you  are  not  to  believe  that  outside  of 
their  professional  work,  they  are  not  a  grand 
bunch  of  guys. 

From  several  sources  over  the  last  few 
monttis,  I  have  heard  that  I  was  out  after 
the  scalp  of  the  chief  of  the  real-estate  divi- 
sion. By  virtue  of  his  position  and  liecause, 
once  or  twice  he  has  lost  his  temper  when  he 
needed  it — he  has  had  to  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  shock,  but  that  was  something  I 
could  not  help.  I  am  not  here  to  punish, 
even  had  I  the  power.  I  am  not  here  to 
hate.  If  he  were  fired  because  of  anything 
I  have  said.  I  should  feel  bad  indeed.  I  could 
and  do  wish  that  he  might  adopt  a  kindlier 
attitude  toward  my  nelghl>ors.  Perhaps, 
sometime,  when  he  goes  home  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  maybe  with  some  little  presents  in 
his  pockets  for  his  wife  and  for  his  children, 
he  may  think  of  all  the  other  wives  and  chil- 
dren along  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri.  You 
aee.  they  like  to  be  happy,  too. 

Now  we  come  to  the  deadline  on  apologies. 
Believe  it  or  not,  in  the  4  montlis  these  arti- 
cles have  been  running  I  have  received  only 
two  critical  letters.  One  of  them  was  very 
mild.  One  was  a  "rip-snorter"  from  another 
real-estate  division  chief  who  felt  called  to 
the  side  of  his  brother-in-arms.  In  his  case, 
however.  I  have  only  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  someone  else.  I  elect  to  say  that 
I  don't  have  to  answo-  an  attack  from  the 
rear. 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  Real  Estate  Divi- 
slon  there  are.  as  I  have  told  you  before,  many 
splendid  people.  From  their  ranks,  all  the 
way  from  Rlverdale  through  Omaha  to  Wash- 
ington have  come  letters  and  suggestions  and 
expressions  of  good  wishes.  To  them,  as  well 
as  to  all  thoee  fine  people  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  go  my  sincere  tixanks.  When  the 
time  comes  that  It  Is  safe  to  credit  you  with 
your  stand  in  the  Interests  of  Jiuillbe  and 
good  citizenship,  the  editor  and  I  will  go 
into  a  huddle  and  maybe  tell  Just  how  the 
thing  was  done. 

Having  confessed  that  we  got  bawled  out 
once,  and  right  well  too.  maybe  youll  forgive 
your  editor  and  me  for  quoting  a  few  lines 
from  one  of  another  kind.  This  comes  from 
a  man  the  Oovernment  thinks  is  worth 
Sao.OOOa  year: 

"So  you  see.  your  articles  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good,  not  only  tn  the  Valley  of  the 
Dammed  but  also  in  future  operations  of 
the  Government.  Future  generations  wUl 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

The  editor  will  Uve  longer  than  I  shaU. 
I  hope  he  collecta. 


The  editfM*  and  the  writer  have  had  a  sur- 
prising number  of  requeaU  for  the  Valley  of 
the  Dammed  in  t>ook  or  pamphlet  form. 
The  fact  that  many  of  these  requests  come 
from  lawyers  all  over  the  United  States  at- 
tests to  the  widespread  activities  of  land- 
acquisition  agencies  operating  under  the 
policy  we  have  descrilied.  Otir  answer  to 
these  requesu  is  that  the  editor  will  print  a 
limited  edition  to  meet  these  demands.  For 
thoee  of  you  who  are  interested,  the  address 
Is  either  the  Independent  Publishing  Co.  or 
the  writer  at  Garrison,  N.  Dak.  Now  back  to 
business. 

In  Ijeglnning  this  week's  copy.  I  started 
out  by  saying  I  Intended  to  take  a  real  solid 
punch  at  the  policy  of  the  Real  Estate  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps.  I  did. 
But,  in  the  process,  my  copy  got  too  long 
for  one  issue  and  I'll  have  to  hold  that  punch 
under  my  rlljs  until  next  week. 

Here,  then,  seems  a  good  place  to  comply 
with  the  many  requests  I  have  had  to  aay 
something  about  the  treatment  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indian  tribes  by— whoever  did  It. 
To  do  it,  I  shall  quote  a  little  history  without 
taking  time  for  reference  work  in  the  matter 
of  exact  dates. 

Along  about  1864  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  dlvlstons  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  those 
States.  Payment  waa  to  l>e  made  in  stock, 
farm  machinery,  bedding,  and  food. 

The  goods  aljove-mentioned  were  supposed 
to  l>e  Issued  to  the  Indians  from  the  Bed 
Lake  Agency.  Somelxxly  stole  the  goods  and 
the  Indians  never  received  them.  When 
the  Indians  became  htmgry.  they  cried  for 
help  but  nobody  answered.  When  they 
were  starving,  they  broke  Into  the  ware- 
houses at  the  Red  Lake  Agency  to  find  them 
empty.  At  that  the  Indians  literally  went 
crazy.  The  result — the  Minnesota  Massacre. 
Later,  after  General  Sibley  had  chased  most 
of  the  Sioux  west  of  the  Miaaourl  Rlva-  at 
Bismarck,  our  Government  made  mora 
treaties.  One  of  them  at  Fort  Laramie  In — 
I  believe — 1858.  gave  the  Sioux  certain 
lands  to  hold  forever,  Including  the  Black 
Hills  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were 
held  sacred  by  the  Sioux.  There  was  a  sol- 
enm  promise  In  the  treaty,  duly  signed  and 
ratified  by  Congress — that  no  white  man 
would  ever  enter  the  Black  Hills  without  the 
permission  of  the  Sioux. 

In  1874  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  violated 
that  treaty  by  leading  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion into  the  Black  HUls.  As  a  result,  in 
1875,  Colonel  Custer  with  207  of  his  men  died 
on  the  hills  above  the  LlUle  Big  Horn  River 
while  hundreds  of  settlers  were  called  upon 
to  pay  the  price  of  the  white  man's  dis- 
honor. 

In  1825  the  Arickara  Indians,  now  of  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  straddled  the  Mis- 
souri in  the  middle  of  Dakota  Territory  «md 
promised  to  make  things  difficult  for  white 
men  carrying  their  cargoes  of  hides,  whisky, 
smallpox,  and  syphilis  up  and  down  the  river. 
But  ttie  Arickara  Indians  had  a  weak  spot 
in  their  armor.  No  matter  how  much  they 
hated  the  white  man.  they  hated  the  Sioux 
worse  and  so  another  treaty,  this  one  signed 
by  a  council  fire  on  Grand  Island,  a  pact  of 
eternal  friendship  between  the  white  man 
and  the  Arickara  in  which — to  cut  it  short — 
each  party  promised  to  help  the  other  against 
the  Sioux. 

Later,  at  Fort  Laramie — I  believe  this  also 
was  signed  about  1858 — a  second  treaty  elab- 
orated the  first  and  set  aside  certain  lands 
for  the  Arickara.  Mandan.  and  Gros  Ventre 
Indians  and.  in  this  treaty,  so  I  understand, 
there  is  a  clause  which  says  that  the  Indians 
would  be  protected  in  the  ownership  of  these 
lands — by  the  white  man's  Government — "as 
long  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets." 

That's  quite  a  while,  isn't  it?    And  rather 
high-sounding  language,  too.    But  neverthe- 
our  Oovemment  made  that  promise  to 


the  Arickara  and  it  was  alao  ratified  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now  if  you  want  to  build  a  dam  across  the 
Missouri  River  and  fiood  the  homes  of  these 
Indians,  how  tjre  you  going  to  do  it  tmder 
that  treaty?  The  answer  is  tliat  you  can't  do 
it  under  that  treaty,  not  even  on  the  ficti- 
tious claim  that  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the 
Government,  because  that  treaty  was  signed 
by  the  white  man.  not  with  wards  of  the 
Government,  but  with  an  independent  for- 
eign  nation. 

Again,  how  are  we  going  to  build  that  dam 
under  that  treaty  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  Indians?  Why  it's  the  eaaiast  thing  in 
the  world.  For  a  wliite  man  there's  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  it.  All  in  the  world  that 
we  have  to  do  is  to  violate  our  sacred  word. 
Just  forget  and  deny  that  there  ever  was  such 
a  treaty.  Just  smear  one  more  black  blot  on 
the  pages  of  our  history  on  the  theory  that 
where  we  have  smeared  so  many,  another  will 
never  l>e  noticed. 

Here  I  hear  a  voice :  "I  thought  you  weren't 
going  to  say  a  word  against  building  the  dam 
that  is  going  to  make  us  all  rich?"  And  my 
answer:  "Fm  not  saying  a  word  against  the 
dam.  I'm  merely  saying  that  it  is  being  built 
on  a  foundation  of  dishonor  when  it  might 
have  been  built  on  honest  pride."  There  waa 
a  way  to  have  buUt  that  dam  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Indians.  How?  That.  too.  is 
very  simple.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  ask  the 
Indians  for  the  land  instead  of  demanding  it. 

I  have  lived  as  a  neighbor  to  these  same 
Indians  and  I  have  been  old  enough  to  know 
them  for  over  half  a  century.  I  have  been 
adopted  as  a  grandson  by  so  many  Arickara 
Indians  that  I  can't  rememljer  half  of  my 
own  names.  Among  them  I  have  lifelong 
friendships.  I  know  them  well  enough  to 
know  that  thU  land  program,  as  applied  to 
the  Indians,  has  been  bungled  from  start 
to  finish.  Just  as  it  has  been  btmgled  in  deal- 
ing with  the  white  man. 

To  deal  with  them  in  a  matter  such  as  this, 
we  should  know  some  things: 

1.  It  is  contrary  to  every  instinct  of  an 
Indian  to  refuse  a  favor  asked  by  a  friend. 
It  is  actually  true  that  you  can  take  away 
from  him  highly  valued  property  simply  by 
asking  for  it. 

2.  Indians  are  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice, especially  the  sacrifice  of  one  for  the 
good  of  all.  The  yoimg  men  used  to  torture 
themselves,  even  to  death,  that  the  Great 
Mysterious  One  might  bring  rain  to  dying 
crops. 

3.  While  you  ean  Uke  things  from  an 
Indian  by  at  king  for  tliem,  you  cannot  talte 
by  d«nand. 

4.  That  unlike  white  men.  when  an  Indian 
gives  his  word  as  in  a  treaty,  it  becomes  a 
solemn  obligation  and  a  part  of  his  religion. 

5.  We  should  remember  a  speech  of  Chief 
Gall's  In  which  lie  replied  when  aaked  what 
lands  his  people  claimed.  "My  friends,  our 
lands  are  wherever  our  dead  lie  buried."  In 
other  words  there  is  no  property  so  valued 
by  an  Indian  as  the  soil  in  which  be  has 
buried  his  dead. 

6.  We  should  rememt>er  that  these  people 
led  McLean  County  in  oversubscribing  and 
overcontrlbuting  their  quotas  in  war  loans 
and  Bed  Cross  drives  when  McLean  County 
led  North  Dakota  and  when  North  Dakota 
led  the  Nation. 

Remembering,  then,  that  they  are  not  sav- 
ages, that  they  are  not  fools,  that  they  are 
not  children,  that  they  have  played  their  full 
part  In  making  the  West  sale  for  the  white 
man  and  that  their  dead  lie  buried — not  only 
in  that  sacred  cemetery  at  old  Fort  Berthold 
but  on  every  battlefield  of  every  war  we  liave 
fought  since  1870 — we  should  go  among  them 
and  tell  them  frankly  we  are  asking  them  to 
make  one  more  sacrifice  for  their  children 
and  ours.  We  should  tell  them  that  wo 
will  not  break  the  treaty  but  that  we  want  to 
lease  their  lands  along  the  river  for  a  thou- 
sand years  and  that  we  wiU  pay  them  so  many 
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3  J9mn  and  •  <lolUr  a 
trtl  thtm  Xh»% 
Sck  or  pump 
their  f«w«r  acre* 
th»»r  .  ^^ 
I  MM  tkat.  tm  «p  acBinat  tb«  afty. 
feOi  «C  an.  «•  vlU  buUd  a  Kmkt 
to  Um  IMtaM  vtM  h*T«  given 
tiMtr  ]!▼«■  In  the  aOTVto*  of  Um  Oi^.     And 
ttoat  «•  win   butM  thcr*  •  great   natlooal 
wbara  ««  wtU  rebury  tbeU  dead  and 
the  red  warrtor  and   the  white  who 
t  fooght  togMtafir  «■»  rtcep  forever  side  by 


ttoy  wooM  have  atgned 
Aa  tt  to  tlM  traaty  ta  broken  and  there  will 
fee  lawaotta  for  U^aaaada  of  uiawiuai  to 
9mj  tar  tbe 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


XM  THs  Houas  or 


rATTvra 


Twadmt.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  JAVTT8,     Mr    Speaker,  the  slff- 

of  theater  to  the  people  of 
Is  veil  demonstrated  by  the 
widespread  feeling  evoked  by  Mlas  Barry- 
f's  seTentlMta  Mrtbday.  She  has 
for  tbe  eountry  the  £Lne 
creative  aspects  of  the  theater,  which 
her  pcrHmalhy  to  every 
The  utm  of  the  National 
Theater  bin  sponsored  by  Senator  Iyb, 
flonator  Tnoius  of  Utah,  and  myself  is 
to  bring  the  richness  of  this  part  of 
Amtfiean  culture  to  all  of  our  people. 
many  mtiltons  of  whom  are  now  either 
not  reached  or  reached  infrequently  by 
Um  Mvinc  theater.  The  following  edl- 
torfal  Is  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  IS.  1949: 


■•ppy  blrtbday.  Mlaa  Barrymcret    Aecord- 
iMff  to  ntal  tUUIattca.  abe  la  W  yeara  of  a«e 

today:  and  a  naUon  that  does  nut  ordinarily 
toke  Boch  forauU  notice  of  ita  artlata  ta  going 
to  aahite  the  queen  of  th«  theater  a  royal 
laaUy.  After  mere  than  half  a  century 
tt  the  familiar  panic  of  theater  life  IClaa 
!•  itBOflid  to  be  quite  content  !n 
Jfc  Paapecta  her  eminence. 
keepa  her  busy  vMl  la  able  to  pay  a  ragular 
aalary  In  negotteM*  currency  Btrt  today 
mllUona  at  Americana  are  affectionately  re- 
membering the  great  lady  with  the  radiant 

Itty  and  the  woodwind  Tolce  who  has 

UvovglKnit  the  cou.'^try.  carrying  the 
I  eg  «■•  eg  the  public  arte  to  eommtml- 
tiea  everywhere. 

No  doubt  It  la  wtae  fee  an  actreaa  to  be 
bom  Into  a  famotia  theatrical  family  and  to 
be  endowed  by  Ood  with  winning  peraonal 
beauty.  Bvery  aspirant  for  the  stage  should 
try  to  make  tbeae  adrantagaooi  rtw^fts,  But 
MHa  ^afry^uaa  I  entlueiice  cnBaa  tram  many 
\et  hard  wort  In  rajuiy  parta  of  different 
She  began  at  the  age  of  14  when  slie 
wtta  her  grandmother  In  Joaeph  Jef- 
rt  production  of  -n»e  Rivaia"  ta 
■UgM  dtSeulty  orer  hotel 
Mna  persuaded  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany to  leave  their  trunlu  behind  when  they 
retoriMd  to  tlM  IJaitod  Statea.  The  occasion 
waa  net  perceptibly  glaaioroua. 

And  before  Miaa  Barrymore  achlered  prom- 
taence  in  Clyde  Fltchi  "Captain  Jinlu  of  the 
Burse  MarlBea"  in  l»oi  under  Ciuu'les  Pro^ 


wnired  hard  for  7  years  In  wha teller  parta 

she  could  and.     She  haa  been  working  hard 

eeer  since      ^vtunately  for  laar 

the  hard  work  has  included  tha 

of   drama,    light    and    heary.    frlvoloua   and 

grave. 

Among  other  authors,  site  has  played 
flhaksapeare.  Sheridan.  Ibeen.  Ptnero.  Barrle, 
Oalaworthy.  and  Maugham.    One  of  her  moat 

ika  kaa  playad  ob  tha  atf  Mlm  Moffat,  the 
It  but  sentient  school  teacher,  who 
ao  much  about  the  wild  torrents  of 
human  life  between  the  ffrst  and  last  acta  of 
Kmlyn  wmiama"  The  Com  Is  Green."  That 
waa  a  notably  compaaalonate  characterisa- 
tion because  Miss  Barrymore  was  sensitive 
enough  to  understand  It.  mature  enough  to 
put  It  in  Ita  proper  proportion,  and  skillful 
enough  to  expreaa  It.  There  la  nothing 
mystical  about  thoae  qiuaiUea.  They  are  the 
luadamcntais     of     fine     and     distinguished 


Apart  from  the  radtoaft  peraonal ity  which 
la  the  tnatrument  ol  har  acting.  sIm  Is  ener- 
getic, kcen-mlnded  sharp-witted,  and  resil- 
ient. It  baa  been  a  fabulous  career  founded 
on  conatant  work.  To  reviae  one  of  her 
■Boat  faoaoua  lines:  Tliat's  not  all  there  ia; 
tkare  la  golni;  to  be  more.  Many  tuippy  re- 
tuma.  Mlaa  Barrymore.     And  thanks. 


Sacialba,  Uadcr  Labor,  oa  the  Rocks 
ia  Bhtaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

oa  wiacoMsiM 
Dl  THg  HOUaC  OP  REPRS^BNTATIYXS 

Monday.  August  15,  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Washington  News  is  running  a 
series  of  articles  on  Britain's  Socialist 
Government  In  action.  Mr.  E  T  Leech, 
ediltor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Is  on  the 
scene  and  his  description  of  events  in 
Britain  are  truly  historic.  Here  is  a 
story  that  the  people  in  the  United  States 
must  understand  as  we  move  In  the  di- 
rection of  State  socialLsm.  This  Is  the 
second  of  the  series  and  I  call  It  to  every 
Member's  attention.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend I  include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
DTOPTA  on  THS  Rocks — Barriaii  Socialbm  xm 

AcnoH— ST*Ts   GrASAirrsaa  Sacuarrr   Btrr 

BarroM  la  Moar  Utaacuaa 

(By  r  T.  Leech,  editor,  the  Pittsburgh  Presa) 

LoMSON.  Auguat  IS. — Kobody  else  on  earth 
has  greater  guaranteaa  of  security  tiian  haa 
the  Brttiah  citizen.  . 

The  state  starts  serving  htm  before  he  la 
born.  Prooi  tiie  first  knowledge  uf  his  moth- 
er s  pregnancy,  government  ■tcps  In  to  guide 
and  siielter  him.  During  ail  his  years  It  wUi 
continue  to  do  so.  And  it  wUi  provide  for 
hla  burial,  and  for  bia  family  after  he  diea. 

It  la  the  world's  best  pubiiclaed  system  of 
complete  social  security  ouUlde  of  cither  an 
Institution  ur  a  dictatorship. 

Tet  today,  one  of  the  moat  tnaecure  of  the 
world's  people  Is  ttala  same  British  citizen. 

If  iM  itadMa  or  thinks  about  such  mat- 
ters at  aU->aBd  ainiona  of  EnglUh  do  not— 
he  u  woirled.  disappointed,  and  fearful. 

He  bears,  and  haa  long  borne,  great  bur- 
dena.  Kow  he  (acca  still  heavier  ones.  He  has 
lived  in  a  state  of  erlala.  aacriflce.  and  xm- 
certalnty  almfost  cooatantly  alneo  World  War 
Litow  another  trying  aad  paiaful  era 
aaeaaa  to  He  ahead.  The  aacurtty  ke  aeeka  so 
paaalonately   alwaya   to   In   the   future. 


The  Kngltahman  lacka  many  thinga.  Much 
of  what  he  producea — and  virtually  all  of  the 
beat  quality — la  for  export,  not  for  htm 

Wobody  else  on  earth  pays  such  heavy  taaea. 
^rty  percent  of  the  whole  British  Income 
ftoea  for  taxes. 

Britain's  sUndard  tacome  tax  rate  Is  • 
shillings  to  the  pound — 45  cents  to  the  dol- 
lar. Some  millions  of  people,  at  the  bottom 
Income  level,  are  esempt.  and  there  are  de- 
ductlona  for  family  burdens  and  smaller 
tneomes  An  Bngllnhman  making  94.000  a 
year  with  wife  and  two  children  pays  fTao 
Income  tax  against  $299  for  an  American  at 
the  same  status. 

Aa  tneomes  work  upward,  taxes  quickly 
take  more  than  one-half,  until  they  reach 
a  total  of  97' i  percent  tn  the  upper  levels. 
The  well -to-do  are  being  wiped  out.  and  aa 
they  uae  up  past  savings  and  capital,  will 
almost  completely  disappear. 

aaun  Taxaa.  too 

But.  on  top  of  income  and  hieal  taaas.  there 
also  are  purchaaea  or  Mlaa— toaea  which 
take  a  terrilic  swipe  at  the  buyers'  pocket- 
booka. 

Beer  and  ctgarettea— for  which  the  Brltiah 
p\.bllc  la  spending  around  18  centa  out  ct 
each  dollar — are  the  tax  collector*'  beat 
friends.  Twenty  British  cigarettes  cost  TO 
cents;  weak  beer  Is  30  cents  a  pint.  Salee 
taxes  on  many  other  Items  run  irom  such 
ratea  aa  SS  percent  up  to  100  percent  on 
luxury  gooda.  Toxirlsu  save  big  sums  oo 
purchaaes  by  buying  under  an  export  plan, 
which  lets  them  escape  these  taxes — aa  a 
means  <rf  encouraging  export  sales. 

What  happens  Is  that  the  state  largely 
spends  the  Englishman's  Income  for  him — 
on  what  government  planners  think  Is  best 
for  him.  To  do  this  requires  a  vast  and  grow- 
ing army  of  civil  servants  and  bureaus  It 
Is  their  Job  to  make  the  plans  and  carry  out 
the  directing  of  people's  Uves. 

Britain,  with  something  over  40.000.000 
people,  haa  2.000.000  employeea  to  run  ita 
national  and  local  political  machinery,  not 
counting  thoae  who  manage  or  work  in  tiie 
nationallaed  Induatrlaa.  On  a  population 
ratio,  this  far  cxcccda  the  public  employeea 
In  America. 

And  the  number  growa.  Government  coate 
liave  gone  up  around  18  percent  in  tlie  last 
a  yeara. 

With  what  U  left  after  taxes,  there  la  little 
tlM  Briton  can  buy  or  own.  Such  thinga  iw 
buying  a  Ikome  ur  an  auto  or  any  of  our 
standard  household  appilaucea  are  out  of  tlia 
realm  of  poaaltuilty  fur  Ihm  average  worltar 
or  mlddle-ciaaa  white-coUar  man. 

^ood  la  suaclant  for  living,  but  acan^  aad 
aaonotoBooa — and  much  of  it  rattonad. 
There  ta  plenty  of  food  only  a  little  way 
off.  in  Ireland  or  on  tlte  Continent,  but 
there  are  many  handicaps  to  keep  the  Eng- 
liaiunan  from  getting  it. 

•OLuui  saoaTAss 

Now.  for  a  reaaon  called  the  dollar  short- 
age, there  ta  to  be  leaa  food  and  tobacco  and 
numeroua  other  things.  This  term  is  largely 
a  public  mystery  But  It  ta  uaed  so  much 
and  ia_|uch  a  popular  alibi  for  any  shortage, 
that  l^Bounds  like  Uncle  Bam  waa  taJtlng 
tomething  away. 

Bo  Sir  Stafford  Crtppe — the  man  who  runs 
Brltiah  flnances  and  whose  name  la  heard 
more  often  than  any  other  In  England — is 
calling  fbr  greater  austerity,  which  U  a 
British  synonym  for  doing  without.  Sir 
Stafford — who  himself  uses  no  meat,  to- 
bacco, or  strong  drlrk — la  Mr.  Austerity  to 
the  British  public. 

Britons  were  surprised— and  nettled — re- 
cently when  he  went  to  Swltaarland  for  tiia 
i^alth.  Instead  of  using  England's  health 
plan.  And  alao  because  he  went  through 
special  aUowance  by  Premier  Clement  AtUee 
under  the  strict  rules  which  siuuply  restrict 
use  of  BnUab  money  lor  otitside  travel. 
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An  Englishman  la  constantly  exhorted  to 
srork  harder  and  aacriflce  more.  He  Uvea 
in  a  world  of  slogans  and  appeals — a  demo- 
cratic substitute  for  the  propaguula  of  dic- 
tatorships. His  ia  a  wcrld  of  oiaes — labor 
dMputea.  financial  dilemmas,  shortages  and 
fast-cluinglng  rations  and  regtUatlons.  These 
call  for  new  slogans — until  all  of  them  loee 
tiielr  force. 

It  la  a  constant  story  of  what  the  state 
will  do  for  you.  Alao  what  you  mtist  do  In 
return. 

BECnvs  BETOBZ   BtXTH 

These  state  services  start  with  prenatfd 
care  for  mothers.  They  deliver  the  child  and 
provide  milk,  orange  Juice  and  vitamins. 
Undoubtedly  this  has  done  much  good. 

Parents  after  their  first  child,  get  SI  a 
week  for  each  additional  one.  regardless  of 
need.  For  the  growing  child  there  also  are 
free  school  luuches.  health  care  and  free 
achool  clear  through  college.  But  a  strong 
and  slowly  dying  class  spirit  causes  milUuns 
of  middle-  and  upper -claaa  families  to  strap 
themselves  so  their  children  can  go  to  private 
(or.  as  they  call  them,  public)  schools. 

The  state  finances  or  runs  many  youth 
services.  It  stands  ready  to  direct  the  boy 
or  girl  Into  the  first  Job. 

Once  on  a  pay  roll,  there  begins  an  elab- 
orate Insurance  system  In  which  all  are  en- 
rolled. The  employer  pays  part  and  also  de- 
ducts a  tax  from  the  worker's  pay  envelope. 
This  system  covers  maternity  benefits, 
widows'  pensions,  allowance  for  orphans, 
benefits  for  unemployment,  accidents  and 
illneas,  retirement  pensions  and  death  grants. 

The  man  worker  pays  around  81  a  week 
for  this  Insurance;  a  woman  pays  about  70 
centa.  and  self-employed  persons  pay  at 
higher  rates.  These  paymenta  rank  rather 
large  In  proportion  to  wages,  which  are  far 
lower  than  wages  for  similar  work  paid  in 
America. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  highly  dls- 
cxissed  national  health  plan — with  medical, 
dental  and  eye  care  and  unpaid  drxigs — 
even,  on  occasion,  such  things  aa  corsets, 
wigs,  and  medicinal  spirits — for  everylxxly. 

rr  ISN'T  rxxx 

It  lant  free — not  by  a  long  sight — save 
for  such  visitors  as  American  tourists.  They 
are  entitled  to  any  part  of  it — If  they  can 
find  it  and  wait  long  enough. 

These,  and  many  other  minor  services, 
promise  tlie  Briton  full  sectirlty.  Tet  today, 
actually  he  Is  most  Insecure.  For  the  ali- 
plvtng  British  Government  Is  going  broke. 
There  can  be  no  security  for  people  when 
the  government  la  Insecure. 


Ta  Be  Frank 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  .MULTER 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  written  by  Frank 
Kingdon  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  August  15.  1949: 

TO  •■  WUAN*. 

( By  Prank  Kingdon  1 

We  all  wish  the  coats  of  govern  meat  were 
less.  The  argument  starts  when  we  start 
telling  each  other  where  the  cute  should 
come. 

Herbert  Hoover  wants  tlie  Government  to 
econcmlze.    He  wants  it  to  economize  in  tiie 


social  aervlces.     This  la  what  fixes  him  for 

the  manner  of  man  he  la.  and  explains  why, 
in  office  or  out.  he  has  no  remedies  for  the 
dlfllrulties  we  face. 

The  nonmllitary  part  of  our  national  budg- 
et Is  not  much  over  what  It  was  10  years  ago. 
The  Jump  has  come  In  military  ezi^endltures. 
Hoover  said  not  a  word  In  crltlelam  of  these. 

Any  public  man  can  create  a  senaatlon  by 
telling  us  we  work  one-fourth  of  our  time  to 
pay  taxes  and  that  we  have  one  out  of  every 
seven  people  on  public  pay  rolls.  This  Is  the 
tried  and  true  stuff  of  political  propaganda. 
The  rub  comes  when  he  begins  to  tell  us  Just 
which  dollars  he  would  save  and  which  public 
servants  he  would  cut  off  the  pay  roll. 

Hoover  wante  to  cut  the  dollars  and  the 
people  out  of  social  security,  public-relief 
programs,  public  works,  conservation,  and 
such  peacetime  activities.  The  regulation  of 
the  stock  market,  subsidies  to  agriculture, 
river  valley  authorities,  social  insurances, 
and  labor  arbitration  machinery  are  the  proj- 
ects be  considers  radical.  He  Is  still  the  ad- 
vocate of  unregulated  business  and  the  wage 
earner's  Insecurity. 

He  has  now  attained  the  eminence  of  75 
years  of  age.  This  puts  him  In  the  same 
class  with  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  most 
Important  fact  about  him  from  now  on  la 
another  birthday.  We  may  expect  each  Aug- 
ust to  have  a  speech  from  htm. 

We  need  not  expect  to  hear  anything  new 
from  him.  What  he  said  In  this  year  1948 
was  a  repetitloi>  of  what  be  was  saying  in 
1932.  It  Is  hardly  more  than  a  paraphrase 
of  the  speech  he  made  to  the  Republican 
convention  In  1936.  He  presents  the  amaz- 
ing spectacle  of  a  man  who  has  lived  through 
one  of  the  major  revolutionary  periods  in 
the  history  of  mankind  without  changing  hts 
mind  or  getting  a  new  Idea. 

If  anytxxly  wants  economy  In  our  national 
budget  I  can  tell  htm  how  to  get  It.  Plnd 
some  way  of  reducing  the  tension  between 
West  and  Bast  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  put 
$14,000,000,000  a  year  Into  arms.  It's  as  sim- 
ple or  as  difficult  as  that.  The  most  damag- 
ing criticism  of  Hoover's  speech  Is  that  he 
didnt  even  mention  this. 

We  are  spending  $14,000,000,000.  The 
other  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  are 
spending  $5,000,000,000  on  arms  programs. 
If  Hoover  or  anybody  else  can  tell  tis  how  to 
cut  this  expenditure  In  half  we  shall  save 
among  us  better  than  $9,000,000,000  a  year. 
What  such  a  saving  wotild  mean  to  economic 
rehabilitation  and  social  stabillxation  la 
something  to  make  the  heart  leap. 

If  there  is  any  danger  that  we  are  taking 
either  a  main  or  a  back  road  to  bankruptcy 
It  by  no  means  arises  from  any  splurge  of 
spending  too  much  money  on  assuring  free- 
dom from  fear  to  our  less  privileged  fellow 
cltteens.  It  comes  from  only  one  source — 
the  billions  spent  for  armaments. 

Hoover  thundered  on  every  front  but  the 
main  one. 


Let's  Haye  Twa  New  Da«fker$  b  tk« 
Sisterhood  of  State$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr  Speaker,  while  I  am 
not  upon  the  committee  of  this  House 
having  to  do  with  the  matter  of  whether 
or  not  the  Territory  of  Ala&ka  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  should  be  now  cor- 


dially considered  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership in  the  sisterhood  of  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  observed  the  progress 
of  these  two  geographical  areu  and  of 
their  peoples  ^ufUciently  to  state  that  I 
believe  that  the  time  is  here  now  when 
we  should  do  so. 

It  appears  to  me.  for  the  best  kitttrests 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  peairiaa  who 
are  citiaens  of  the  Territory  of  Ala5ka 
and  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  that  the 
bills  that  are  pending  .should  be  brought 
to  the  floor  for  the  information  of  and 
the  consideration  of  the  full  member- 
ship of  this  Congress,  and  that  the  same 
be  done  as  promptly  as  possible. 


Address  by  Hob.  Francis  J.  Myers,  af 
Peansylvaaia,  Before  Aanual  State 
ConyentioB  of  the  Amencan  Lefion, 
Dcpartmeat  af  Peaasyivaaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  pntMSTLVAJvia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  IT  ^legislative  day  oi 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  annual  State  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  Syria  Mo.eque.  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  August  11,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

With  almost  4  years  behind  tis  since  the 
shooting  ended  in  World  War  U.  we've  had  a 
chance  to  settle  back  more  or  leas  and  get 
our  second  wind. 

Generally  speaking,  we're  In  pretty  good 
tiiape  now  I  think  weYe  in  mighty  good 
aliape.  But  I  rememl>er  In  the  last  year  or 
two  of  the  war  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
who  freely  predicted  we  weren't  going  to  be 
In  good  ahape  when  war  production  came  to 
a  sudden  ha't  and  14,000.000  or  ao  veterans 
came  home  to  look  for  JoIm.  There  was  a  lot 
of  depreaaton  talk  going  aroimd  in  those  days, 
and  a  postwar  goal  of  60.000.000  Jobs  ia 
America  seemed  decidedly  optlnUstic. 

Well,  we've  got  about  80.000.000  paopla  at 
work  now,  and  we've  discovered  that  tMke  goal 
we  set  wasn't  high  enough.  We're  con- 
cerned— and  we  ought  to  be — over  the  fact 
Itoat  about  4.000.e00  people  haven't  got  )ol)e 
tl^t  now.  So  we're  raising  our  sights  and 
going  to  work  in  earnest  to  see  to  it  tliat  « 
keep  this  economy  of  ours  expanding,  .. 
by  constantly  increasing  Job  opportunities 
we're  determined  to  make  a  place  for  all  the 
new  people  who  come  on  the  lalx>r  market 
each  year.  This  Is  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  approach  from  tlie  kind  we  iiad  back  in 
the  twenties,  when  we  floated  along  with 
quite  a  bit  of  tmemployment  in  spite  of  all 
the  prosperity  tlie  rest  of  the  people  were 
sharing. 

We're  determined  not  to  have  another  de- 
praaslaa.  and  it's  pretty  dear  tha|  the  Anmi- 
can  paople  are  watching  the  ai^os  carefully 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  something  about  It 
before  tilings  get  out  at  hand  the  way  tiicy 
did  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 
And,  believe  Bie.  I'm  certainly  ooneinoed  our 
attitude  now  is  a  lot  healthier. 


XCV — App. 
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Id  eamMetkn  with  thi*.  I  think  It's  rM- 
•onabl*  to  Mk  wb«th«r  America  hM  kvpt 
faith  with  tb«  *«t«r«na  thli  time.  I  Uk  this 
f.  but  I  think  It's  s  good  go— t Ion. 
koov — and  I  koow — tbat  you 
fellowa  dMtat  ID  late  Uw  mttIc*  baeauM  you 
expected  to  9«t  aoBflttttng  out  of  it.  (Tou 
wmt  In  becauae  tb«r*  was  a  dirty  Job  «hl^ 
to  ba  dooe.)  I  doubt  serloualy  that 
ly  of  yoo  vUl  erer  aay.  looking  back  on 
It.  tbat  tlM  jaaxa  you  spent  In  the  serrlce 
IT  vera  the  happiest  year*  oX 
Ufa.  Tbay  ware  tou«h  years. 
Toio  fava  up  a  lot  when  you  went  In.  Soma 
of  yoa  tradad  oB  good  )oba  for  gai  a  month. 
And  It  waant  a  much  battar  bargain — far 
yoo — whan  the  etartlng  pay  got  raised  to  150 
a  ■ottth  But  In  Hghttnf  total  war  thara  was 
an  anaaCW  )ok  for  alaaat  axiHtudy.  and 
that  was  eartataty  trm  for  all  the  able- 
bodied. 

TlMaa  wbo  atayad  booia  and  workad  ta  aa* 
aanilal  laduatry  aada  good  Bwoay.  Tba  ooaa 
who  went  off  to  war  lost  out  on  that,  and 
ty  at  tbam  had  to  Uke  a  lot  mora  baatdes: 
to  tafea  It  In  boradom.  la  toufh  work. 
In  danger,  la  tajnry.  and  In  death. 

I  doot  tMaft  tiMre  was  much  qxiestlon 
la  ttoa  artad  of  anyone  during  the  war  but 
tlwt  wa'd  do  something  to  try  to  square  ac- 
counts wtth  the  veteran  ttyt  the  things  he'd 
been  faread  to  give  up.  Maybe  there  was  not 
much  agras^MDt.  or  even  much  thinking 
about  lost  what  would  be  done,  bat  U  was 
pretty  gancraUy  agreed  that  somethlag  would 

The  first  btg  step  we  took  was  the  OI  bill. 
and  by  and  large.  It  appears  to  have  worked 
out  pretty  well.  Tbe  education  provulons 
In  the  bUl  bare  undoubtedly  been  a  big 
sorcaaa.  For  soma.  It  meant  continuing  an 
adocatioa  Intarrupted  by  tbe  war — for  others. 
It  aMaat  pattlac  aa  adtacation  they  would 
aavar  bawa  baaa  abla  to  get  otherwise — and 
for  many.  too.  the  In-Job  training  proTlsloos 
did  a  lot  to  balp  than  on  th^r  way  to  better 
mm  aklUa  tbay  ware  able  to  ac- 


I  dOBt  think  the  home-loan  prortslons  we 
set  up  In  tlM  OI  bill  have  worked  out  nearly 
as  well  as  we'd  hope  they  would.  When  we 
wrote  the  bUl  Into  law  we  had  soma  eflec- 
tlTe  eurba  on  Inflation,  and  of  coiirae  thoae 
got  wiped  out  in  194d  and  the  prices  of 
•sarytltfac  skyrocketed.  When  that  happan- 
•d.  It  pMt  tka  veterans  in  sbout  the  same  spot 
Moat  otkav  paepls  were  in.  Tou  couldn  t  get 
a  daaaot  bo»iaa  at  any  kind  of  reasonable 
prtoa.  and  the  inflation  really  cut  down  on 
arhat  «a  sight  have  bean  able  to  do. 

hit    everybody    indiscriminately. 

bad  tbalr  arar-tlme  sav- 

aad  millions  of  storad-up  war 

liquidated.    It  atfaetad  aatarans 

aop veterans   alike,   and    put   BMny   of 

in   tba  same   boat — broke,  so   far   as 


DOW.  moat  of  you  who  are 
worklag  probaMf  hava  a  pretty  dseaat  Job. 
but  foa  ara  tadtac  tbat  it  takea  just  abottt 
aearythmg  you  make  to  kaap  going,  and  It  is 
aort  of  hard  to  put  anything  sway.  While 
It  la  true  tbat  working  Americans  are  Uvtag 
better  now.  oo  the  whole,  than  tbay  asar 
have  bafora.  oiast  of  tbam  are  Wndtag  tt 
It  to  accxunulate  enough  to  make 
It  on  a  home  at  the  preeent 
naatntetloa  aad  material  coats. 
Tba  B10rty>irat  Crmgvsaa  baa  undertaken 
to  do  soaaatbtac  coaatrxurtive  about  the  hova- 
I  faal  qvlta  encoura^id  ttet 
to  do  a  let  to  ease  the 
Aa  you  know,  the  PuMla  ■ooatng  Act 
rtgnii  by  Preeideut  TruBMa  tba  mlddla  of 
July,  and  for  tha  paopU  wtth  the  lowaat  In- 
aoBaa  of  all.  thla  ta  fotag  to  be  a  Mf  help. 
Aad  yoo  ean  take  a  lot  of  pride  in  (he  fact 
tbat  tba  vetarana  were  amoo«  tboae  whuae 
in  bebatf  of  that  bill  amde  It  poealble 
tt  tbtno^  tba  Hoaaa  e<  MipaaaMUUTea 


this  year  after  two  previous  attempts  to  do 
so  had  been  blocked. 

Just  thla  weak,  tha  Senate  Banking  and 
Curreney  Ooaaaitttaa  reported  favorably  on  a 
middla>taooaM  boaatac  bUl — M.MO.OOO.OOO 
measure  to  provide  for  private  home  con- 
sutKtlon — which  should  go  far  to  aid  many 
of  our  people  In  getting  a  house  of  their  own 
St  prleaa  they  can  afford.  If  that  bill  passes 
In  Its  peasant  form,  veterans  will  be  able 
to  borrow  up  to  g7J<»— Instead  of  M.OOO  on 
a  OI  loan  as  provided  In  tba  present  law — 
and  what  Is  more,  there  Is  a  guaranty  that 
the  veteran  will  be  able  to  get  the  loan.  Too 
often  In  the  past,  the  veteran  who  Is  a  per- 
fectly sound  credit  risk  has  been  unable  to 
find  a  prtvate  lender  who  would  advance  him 
the  M.OOO  at  4  percent.  Under  this  new  bill. 
the  Govammant  will  guarantee  to  buy  up  the 
Biortgaffa  from  any  private  lending  aganey 
tbat  takaa  it  up— and  further,  if  no  private 
loan  can  be  obtained,  the  veteran  ean  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Government  for  the  loan  after 
showing  that  no  one  will  help  him  even 
though  he  Is  a  good  credit  risk. 

There  Is  another  provision  In  the  mlddle- 
incoma  housing  bill  that  I  believe  all  of  you 
will  be  especially  interested  In.  You  remem- 
ber that  up  to  DOW,  only  the  veteran  him- 
self cotild  apply  for  a  OI  home  loan.  That 
was  perfectly  all  right,  but  there  were  a  few 
very  deserving  people  who  really  got  hurt  by 
this,  and  they  were  the  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  as  a  result  of  service-connected  dls- 
abllltlea.  This  Is  Indeed  a  startling  parados, 
and  I'm  really  quite  surprised  that  we've  been 
so    long    In    doing    anything    about    It. 

Right  after  Senator  Sr*«KMAi(  Introduced 
the  mlddla-lnrome  housing  bill.  I  saw  in  tt  a 
chaaea  to  eorract  this.  l  recalled,  too.  that 
Seiuitor  llcMsMOw  bad  put  In  a  bill  which 
would  extend  to  tbaaa  widows  all  the  provi- 
slons  of  the  OI  bill,  and  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania department  of  the  Legion  had  enthu- 
siastically suppor.ed  It.  Of  course,  since  this 
was  merely  a  housing  bill,  tt  was  impossible 
to  smend  it  to  Include  all  the  benefits  pro- 
vided In  the  McMahon  bill,  but  I  Invited  Sen- 
ator McliAjiOM  to  Join  me  In  sponsoring  an 
smendment  to  tbe  bousing  bill  which  would 
allow  the  unremarried  widows  of  World  War 
II  castialtles  to  obtain  the  same  home-loan 
prlvilegea  that  veterans  thamsalvee  could  get. 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  tbat  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  adopted 
the  Myars-Mcliahon  amendment  In  report- 
ing out  the  middle-Income  bouatng  bill  the 
other  day,  and  if  the  Congreaa  passes  the 
bill— as  I  certainly  hope  tt  will— this  will  be 
the  first  instance  In  which  any  of  the  OI 
benefits  have  been  made  available  to  these  de- 
serving young  woman  wbo  havf  given  eo 
miich. 

What  we've  done  up  to  now  Is  ttlll  short  of 
what  nas  to  be  done.  There  are  a  number 
of  places  where  we've  got  some  more  work  to 
do  P:>r  example.  Inflation  had  the  effect 
of  making  dlaablltty  pensions  grossly  tnade- 
Quate  In  s  good  many  Instances,  and  legtsis- 
tlon  has  si  ready  gone  through  to  correct  some 
of  the  worst  spots,  snd  naore  laglalatton  Is 
on  the  way  I  don  t  see  how  anyone  can  dla- 
agree  that  wa  owe  It  to  thoee  who  were  la* 
capacitated  by  tha  war 

All  of  you  know  about  tha  cut  that  has 
been  propoeed  In  the  Veterans  Hoepltal  pro- 
gram. Tou  will  recall  thst  the  cut — If  car- 
ried out— will  reduce  the  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  In  PennsylvanU  by  1.400— killing 
off  completely  the  90O-bed  ganeral  hospital 
In  Harrlsburg,  and  making  substantial  re- 
ductions In  hospital  ractlitics  svailable  at 
rhlladelphla  and  Pltuburgh. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  the 
Legion  has  followed  this  actively,  and  has 
been  very  helpful  In  getting  the  facta  to- 
gether on  tlie  effecu  thla  would  have  on 
r>ur  Pennsylvania  veteran  population,  and 
I  want  to  espraes  my  gratltiida  fur  the  help 
I've  received  from  you  an  thla. 


As  matters  stand,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration still  has  the  Congreaalonal  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  program  as  originally 
planned  If  the  Prealdent  will  allow  It.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I,  and  a  number  of 
other  members  of  the  Congrees  sre  watching 
this  whole  thing  very  cloeely,  snd  are  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  In  seeking  to  persuade 
the  President  to  change  his  mind.  Tbe  Con- 
gress refused,  I  might  say,  to  cut  back  tbe 
author  Ixatlon. 

Tou  may  be  interested,  too.  in  the  changes 
that  are  pending  In  the  new  social -security 
legislation.  In  It  Is  a  provlaton  that  will 
give  you  social  security  credit  for  the  years 
spent  In  service.  For  most  veterans,  thst 
wont  mesn  anything  for  the  present,  but  It 
will  some  day.  And  for  those  veterans  who 
die  before  reaching  the  socul-sectirlty  retire- 
Okant  age.  the  survivor  benefits  are,  of  course, 
Inereaaad  by  this. 

Most  of  this  legislation  I've  been  talking 
about  has  been  criticized  as  being  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury  to  "buy  the  veteran."  This  Is 
obviously  silly  The  veteran  can't  be  bought. 
Re  Isn't  that  kind  of  a  person,  and  anyone 
who  thinks  he  U.  U  dead  wrong. 

This  leglslstlon  Isn't  a  raid  on  the  Treas- 
tiry.  It's  simply  decent  legislation  designed 
to  do  the  decent  thing — a  small  token  pay- 
ment for  the  gratitude  America  feels  toward 
the  veterans  for  their  sacrifice  and  their 
service  to  their  country. 

The  Congress  hasn  t  raided  the  Treasury 
for  the  veteran;  it  doeant  Intend  to;  and 
the  veteran  doesnt  want  It  to. 

I'd  like  to  take  time  out  for  a  moment  to 
talk  about  the  State  veterans'  bonus  that 
youll  have  «  chance  to  vote  on  this  fall. 
The  State  bonus  Is  our  own  baby:  It  s  a  per- 
sonal thing,  Jxist  between  us  as  Penosyl- 
vanlans.  Anything  the  Pederal  Government 
does  for  veterans  usually  means  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  have  to  pay  more  for  It 
than  the  Pennsylvania  veterans  get  out  of 
It;  that's  so  because  Incomes  are  higher  in 
our  SUte  than  they  are  In  most  States,  and 
so  we  pay  more  in  taxes,  proportionately 
than  a  lot  of  other  States. 

So  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  bonus  Is  con- 
cerned. It's  different.  Any  bonus  plan  wa 
may  adopt  will  go  to  our  own  people.  Tha 
whole  thing  u  strictly  homa-grown.  And 
well  have  to  pay  for  It  ourselvas:  there 
wont   be   sny    Pederal    help. 

Tha  bonus  should  be  a  big  help  for  a  lot 
of  veterans.  It  may  mean  a  big  step  toward 
a  down  payment  on  a  house  or  a  car — per- 
hape  a  new  refrigerator,  or  something  else 
Important  that's  been  needed  but  just  shout 
Impossible  to  get  becauae  there  hasn't  been 
enough  of  a  margin  to  put  away  quita 
enough  to  turn  the  trick. 

It  is.  as  you  know,  nothing  more  than  a 
token  readjustment  for  long  years  of  un- 
selOsh  service.  It  la  aot.  aad  could  not 
be.  stiOcient  to  repay  you  for  thst  time  and 
service.     No  price  could  pay  for  that. 

Incidentally,  speaking  of  this  referendum. 
I  notice  that  voting  registrations  In  Peon- 
sylvanu  have  tncreaaed  tMaMidoualy  lately, 
and  that  a  lot  of  the  new  reglstranu  ara 
veterans. 

Frankly.  I'm  delighted  about  that  As  a 
citlaen.  the  highest  privilege  we  have  In 
a  democracy  u  that  of  voting  It's  a  Una 
habit  to  get  into— the  habit  of  making  your 
voice  beard  as  to  the  kind  of  government 
you  think  we  ought  to  have,  and  the  kind  of 
policies  you  think  our  Government  should 
follow.  8o  for  all  of  you.  and  particularly 
thoaa  of  you  who  will  vote  thu  year  for  the 
very  first  time,  please  let  me  encourage  you 
to  keep  It  up. 

I  have  been  very  much  Impreasad  since  tha 
war  af  tha  wlda-awake.  active  Interest  so 
many  of  our  people  are  taking  In  Govern- 
ment— their  Government.  The  kind  of  mall 
I  get  U  a  good  lUuatratlon  of  thU.  I  have 
•pant  about  11  years  in  tba  House  and  the 
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Senate,  and  the  vcdumc  of  my  mail 
to  have  gone  up  steadily  every  year. 

But  It  lan't  just  a  BMtter  of  qtuuxtlty. 
There  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  informa- 
tion In  tbat  mail — Information  that's  baaed 
oo  'cnowledge  of  wbats  going  oo  In  our 
anmnunitlea.  tfk  oar  aiatei.  m  our  Govern- 
awni.  In  tba  Mbtton.  aad  in  the  world.  Tbe 
people  are  reoeptlve.  they're  curious,  and 
above  all,  they  re  Intereated.  The  veterans 
are  really  out  In  front,  ao  much  so  that  I 
feel  perfectly  aafe  In  eaylng  that  of  all  our 
people,  the  vetierans  are  tba  moat  active  In 
aratcblng  what  la  bappaahog  In  America  and 
in  tha  world. 

I  believe  this  la  tba  beat  assurance  we 
bave  that  America  la  going  to  atay  eecurc 
and  free.  So  long  aa  paople  are  anxious  to 
participate  In  their  own  dcatlny.  so  long  aa 
they  are  anxujua  to  tack  against  the  first 
algna  of  depreaalon  tbe  moment  tbey  appear. 
so  long  aa  tbay  are  watching  tha  world  sit- 
uation and  tr^alatlng  that  America  play  an 
aflrmatlve  part  In  btiUding  a  true  and  last- 
ing peace.  I  think  wa  can  booaotly  say  that 
America  Is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  keep— 
and  in  fact,  la  keeping— lu  pledge  to  Its 
vetcrana.  We  can  say  that  we're  on  top 
of  tblnifi.  and  that  we  Intend  to  stay  oa 
top. 


Happenhif  t  in  Washinxtoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXMNsiLVAWia 
nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  17  >  legislative  day  of 
ThuTSdaif,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoan  a  broadcast 
entitled  "Happenings  in  Washington — 
Program  Na  S."  made  by  me  on  August 
1&.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoai).  as  follows: 


fca  or  wasHiNCTOM — raoaaAM  mo.  s 

Tbla  la  Ba  ll&anx.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  aad  brlaguig  you  an- 
other report  on  Happoaiaga  la  Waablngton. 

Two  weeks  agojl  dtaoMaad  tba  agrlctiitural 
adjustownt  bUl  of  IM*.  bettor  known  aa  tha 
Brannan  plan.  I  pointed  out  bow  tbla  so- 
etaUMtc  aanatblng-for-nothlng  scbcaae  oould 
baakrupt  tba  MaUon. 

la  tba  oourae  of  my  raaarfta  I  MM  tMa  bOl 
had  baon  favorably  laprntad  bf  tba  Biate 
Agricultural  CoBualttee.  Tbat  waa  an  tfror 
OB  aiy  part. 

I  aai  glad  to  report  that  the  committee  baa 
not  acted  favorably.  It  Is  now  certain  that 
thla  bill  la  dead,  at  least  for  this  seaelon. 

Here  It  Is  the  middle  of  August,  and  Con- 
gress Is  still  In  seaelon  in  spite  of  tbe  fact 
that  tbe  law  re<iulres  Ooagraaa  to  adjourn  by 
July   SI.   asoapt    in    time   of   war   or   other 


Let  me  point  out  that  the  new  fiscal  year 
begin  on  July  1.  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 
All  appropriation  bUls  should  have  been 
bafora  tbat  data.  In  tbe  eeeond  ses- 
«r  tba  ■ghttatb  Qpngrsai  tba  last  ap- 
ttua  bill  was  pamad  oa  Maa  19.  l»4a. 
lara  wa  are.  stlU  la  Waabtagtnn.  with 
of  dollars  In  approprtaHtoa  Mils  still 
Baal  actloa. 

■  Ooagraaa  baa  not  paaaed  many  of 
bllla.    ■top  WV    iigtalatlcn    baa    been 


necessary  to  keep  tbe  Ooaemment  servtoea 
from  shutting  down. 

What  docs  that  mean  to  tbe  people  who 
pay  the  Mils— tbe  ■iiilBigaiaa.  the  farmer, 
the  biMtnf alien.  In  faet.  esaiyiata  wboaa  tax 
bill  baa  baaa  gyirwt^  Mggw  aad  Mggar? 

It  aieana  that  In  the  Baal  nrnb  to  adjourn, 
when  the  appropriation  bUla  arc  finally  taken 
up.  there  will  be  no  time  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  »ach  Item  of  expense. 

That  la  what  the  bureatierau  want.  MU- 
lloos  of  doUara  tbat  aUgbt  bava  been  saved 
will  be  handed  ever  to  the  boreaticraU  whose 
whole  objective  Is  to  spend  every  dollar  of 
public  funds  they  can  get  their  hands  on. 

Tou  know  how  long  you  would  last  If 
you  ran  your  affalra  la  each  a  supabod 
faahlon.  Any  hiMlneaiman  who  tried  it 
wovld  soon  Bnd  himaelf  in  bankruptcy  and 
out  of  bualaaaa. 

But  the  Government  doea  not  shut  up 
shop.  It  simply  borrows  more  money.  It 
piles  more  debt  on  top  of  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars  we  now  owe. 

That's  wbat  tbe  Federal  Government  did 
laat  year.  It  spent  almost  «LB004»0.C00 
mora  than  Its  Income.  At  the  rata  we  are 
now  going  the  deficit  in  tba  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  five  or  sis  Mllfcaia,  or  perhj^pa 


that  tb«y  wootd 

tloa  from  every  department,  board,  i 


While  thla  reckleas  spending  Is  going  on 
the  people  are  denumdlng  lower  taxes. 

TremendoxiB  ptasame  has  been  generated 
for  the  elimination  or  tba  reductloa  tt  tbe 
wartima  odae  taxes  nam  lerMd  oo  Jewelry, 
furs.  luggage,  photographic  equipment,  coa- 
metics.  electric  light  bulbs,  telegraph  and 
telephone  service,  rallrtjad  tickets,  and  many 
other  items. 

These  taxes  should  not  be  continued  any 
longer.  Aa  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  sunxxted  a  bUl  to  eliminate  them. 
Thla  bill  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 
but  the  administration  recently  annocmced 
Its  opposition  to  any  reduction.  We  may, 
therefore,  have  no  opportxmity  to  cut  the 
taxea  during  the  present  session  of 


Ifow  let  me  make  it  clear  tbat  wbile  I 
favor  eliminating  these  oppieaalva  taxes.  I 
still  insist  that  the  bxidget  can  and  must 
be  balanced.  Federal  spending  must  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  Federal   revenue. 

Under  the  present  financial  condition  of 
our  country  the  only  proper  way  to  balance 
tba  budget  is  by  cutting  down  Government 

I  am  sure  If  jom  had  to  make  the  decision 
that  is  what  you  would  do.  Tou  would  not 
increase  taxes. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Oovainaient 
ated  Uke  you  good  houKkaepera  tvm 
tirwaai.  with  eveftil,  pradrnt  handling  of 
tba  fMaHy  bodget. 

But  down  here  in  WaabtaglOB  every  pro- 
posal for  economy,  for  gieatei'  aAelency.  for 
better  government  at  lower  coat,  meets  wtth 
tbe  BKMt  stubborn  realstanee. 

Department  and  bureau  heads,  puffed  up 
wtth  their  own  ImpottaBoe.  refust  to  co- 
operate with  any  propaaM  that  would  save 
money  for  the  tazpayera. 

They  appear  before  eommltteca  of  Con- 
and  scream  their  heads  off  when  tt  la 
tbat  pcrbapa  they  could  get  along 
arttb  a  i educed  appropriation. 

Oh.  no — they  must  have  more.  Never 
leas — always  more. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  about  the  Hoover 
plana  for  streamlining  tbe  Gov- 
It  wotild  save  up  to  95.000,000, - 
OOe  a  year  Just  by  eliminating  waste  and 
duplication. 

I  received  many  tetters  from  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  urging  me  to  support  thoaa  recom- 
mendatlona  tbat  would  raetora  efflclent.  aco- 


Tod  wtfl  mean  that  in  my  radio  discussion 
ef  the  Hoover  laeommendatlona  I  predicted 


Well,  that  prediction  haa 

Hanaeor  Jon  L.  Mrciaif  >w.  chairman  of 
tbe Baaade rfcaalllae  oa Bxpendituraa  in  tbe 
■■■tutlva  DepartBMata.  aent  aa*  letters  to 
tbe  beads  of  all  Fsdsral  departaaaats  and 
independent  agenctaa.  asking  their  oplniona 
of  the  CommlsBloo  propoaals. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  repltes  be  re- 
ceived. They  are  an  lUamlnatlng  atudy  of 
how  cur  Onvfiraaaani  worka.  "Omj  reveal 
why  It  Is  so  exceedingly  dMeaM  for  aeon- 
osBy-aalndad  Members  of  Oeagrma  to  eat 
Federal  speodtag. 

Witb  joat  a  few  exeeptloaa.  eacb  i^acy 
supported  every  propoaal  that  would  In- 
craaae  tta  functtona  or  aatbortty.  but  raised 
tba  moat  vigorous  obJaetMae  to  any  curtail- 
ment of  tu  powers,  personnel,  or  appaopcla* 
tlon. 

The  qfmmom  of  saving  the  taxpayers 
money  did  not  enter  into  it  at  ail.  Every 
agency  wanted  to  hang  on  to  everything  tt 
had  aikd  get  more.  Tbe  btvaauerats 
unwilling  to  let  go  of  anything, 
and  more  experslve"  waa  tha  osily 
most  of  them  seemed  to  know. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  tba  Hoover 
Commission  U  100  percent  right  on  every- 
thing it  reeoaaaiended.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
every  dleagraement  with  the  Hoover  reporta 
must   automatically   be   100  percent   wrong. 

But  I  think  you  will  agree  tbat  the  Hoover 
Commission  was  correct  oaoat  of  the  tune. 
Only  the  selllahneas  aad  arrogance  of  the 
sprawling  Federal  agenclca  caa  prevent  tha 
taxpayers  from  getting  a  break. 

Let  me  give  ycu  some  spaelBa  exampiea. 

Several  recommendatioc^  dealt  with  the 
Federal  Fewer  Commisaion.  Among  ita 
functions  is  the  planning  of  dama  and  reaer- 
voirs  for  i»ojects  which  make  electricity  by 
water   power. 

The  Hoover  Ooounlasloa  found  there  area 
costly  duplication  In  this  work  among  tba 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Army  engi- 
neers, and  the  Bxireau  of  it*i'|«T*'Ht>on  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  tbat.  Last  year 
two  of  these  agencies  made  plana  for  tbe 
same  dam  on  nearly  the  exact  aame  site  at 
Hell's  Canyon.  Idaho. 

One  dam  was  to  be  710  feet  high,  the  other 
740  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  one  was 
9368.0O0.0CO  The  oCber  was  to  coat  %*33,- 
000.000.  a  difference  of  aevanty-Bve  T"***fm 
Bach  agency  spent  about  a  guarlM  of  a  aitt- 
lion  dollars  in  preparlag  Itt  own  plans. 

Another  glarlag  eaample  of  duplicauon 
was  the  Pme  Hat  pta^aet  in  California.  Tha 
sante  two  agenrtea  eoeduetad  separate  fteld 
investigations,  drew  up  separata  reporta  and, 
in  tbe  end.  eacb  was  autborMMl  to 
tha  same  project.  Finally 
up  with  tbla  dupUcaMon. 

Ifany  more  instaneaa  of  duplieatloo.  coo- 
finton,  and  competition  among  Oovenunant 
ageaetaa  eoald  be  dtad. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  waata.  tbe  Hoover 
rommtaatoo  raooauaeadad  tbat  aU  plan- 
ning of  daasi  aad  reeweeln  for  electric  pow- 
er, flood  control,  aad  Irrtgatlon  be  central- 
ised m  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior. 

"No,"  said  tba  Power  ' 
"we  don't  want  to  surrender 
are  an  independent  agency." 

At  another  point  the  Hoover 
stiggartsri  that  tbe  UiUted  8Utaa 
the  BodpK  make  specific 
to  save  OMncy. 

The  Federal  Power  Comi 
that  either.     It  aaid  such 
should   ba   advlaory  only 
upon  the  Commission. 

But  there  waa  one  propoaal  that  tbe  Power 
Commisetoo  errtnraed  baeetUy.  It  waa— now. 
dont  be  amptfeeil  eatery  Incraaaaa  for  tba 
members  of  the  Commission. 
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Dtpoatt  In«ur- 

a(  Ums*  lnd«pend> 

today.  U  full  ot 

to  anjon*  at 

It.    ObTtooity.  It  u 

for  tb«  Piwldmt   to 

glT«  all  at  tham  bla  attantlon.     So  they  |o 

tlMtr    own    way— autocratte    llttla    bodlaa — 

••eft  oi>«  a  law  unto  ttacU. 

Th«  HoofVOT  OnMMttnB  thoaght  that  mamt 

wtK>  eovld  ke«p  an  eya  on  them.  This  would 
pravvnt  iluphcation.  It  would  prevent  waat*. 
It  would  %*f  money. 

Th«  ConmlMlon  recommandad  plaetnf  tha 
^d«ral  Depoalt  Inauranca  Corporation  under 
tba  gMMrai  aupervUlon  of  tha  Secretary  of 
tto«  Tn^lirj — certainly  a  logical  selection. 

BM  tkli  atancy  is  strongly  oppoaad  to  any 
miKik  avpanriaton  and  said  so  to  Sanater  Me- 
Clsujui. 

bow  tha  Raconstructlon  Flnanca 
Thia  to  tha  btmaat.  moat  pow. 
•fancy  In  tha  world — which  haa 
hoaoma  a  law  unto  ttaatf. 
The  RFC  disaantad  vt«af«Mtf  fl 
ffvcummaiidatujn  mad*  bf  MM 

—  ilHaltum.  no  iwiwit.  m  HMMfli.  tl 
IIMI  tHMMt  lo  ••  !«•  e«n  «ay  MMI  «o  M  It 
Ma^aaa  VHIi  MMT  mmk9f. 
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IKitaa  iraft  l»a i 


hMi« 
M  it  vim 

plHj 

•fMfUl*    IMI    IIM 


TMt  It  vHtiJitpptiM  v»i«n  Ptfifwmn 
P*^  *?y^'  wirTfcmi  lilt  Sili^nHSl 


lM»id  ilM«  imdor  mmiioI  »«4  ft  tUtlf  Mm 

llMaa  t«*mfl««. 


ttdy 


•1  mam,    TMf  a»a  Iha  rule 
TtMl  It  Iha  way  ihings  art  run  In  Waah* 


radar  al 


!•§•«•  Money 
Mf«r  ta  itaplad  imlaw  iha 
Ml  a 


ViMl  It  Why  «a  aaii  I  fe^M 

thai  la  why  Matl  tf  Iha  Naovor 


and 


today  la  full  of 
•Chtlnf  M  iaaf  a«arytblit<  thay 
lo  maJM  llMir  IHU«  >hi|inwi  bifcn 

Tbay  da  not  holt  OnotrtM  cut  tha  rnal 
of  Ouiarnnwat  Tbay  don't  want  to  save 
monaj  Thoy  }uat  want  to  grow  to  ba  bifgar 
fraga  la  htfittt  puddlaa  by  having  mora  people 
tnidir  them,  more  power  and  more  money 
loiptnd. 

That  to  the  problem  fsced  by  tboaa  In  Con- 
who  are  (ighttag  tot  economy.  It  to  a 
toufh  fight 

Hgbt  now  we  are  making  a  desperate,  laat- 
dllch  stand  to  cut  appropriations.  A  ma- 
jority In  OOBgraaa  to  supporting  the  bureau- 
era  ta. 

Tha   aeonomy-irtnded    maibara   of 
part  lea  are  toalng  the  fight  by  a  ■nail 
or  vutaa. 

Uka  a  ratraatlng  army,  wa  naad  ra> 
anfoffcoasanta.  An  aroused  public,  "^^^^rg 
lU  thoaghta  aad  foaltngs  known,  will  be  of 
great  halp  ka  tho  battle  tor  economy  and 
•■Clancy. 

I  appaol  to  you  to  writa  to  your  Cati^— 
man.     Let  blm  know  where  you  atand. 

Tbio  to  ■•  MAvriM.  apeaklng  to  you  from 
tha   Hatton**  Capital.      I    wiu   be  with   you 
la  two  weeks.     Thank  you  for  youx 


Ay  BUI 


ETTXNSION  OP  RfSiAARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacosiaxN 
IN  THE  HOUSC  OF  RBnWBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Including  two  broadcasts 
by  Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune over  radio  station  WOL.  Wa.shlng- 
ton.  D  C.  Mr.  Trohan  Is  substituting 
for  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  and  he  has  been 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  pub- 
lic thinking  on  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House.  I  am  extending 
his  broadca-Us  of  August  11  and  12, 
which  supplement  thret  previous  broad- 
Chats  on  the  same  subject: 

(■roMl««M  Qt  Auguat  11.  It4t> 
Tonllhi  t  •m  rHM  Id  answar  tha  ttt  000.* 
tot.ttt  iiuaation  alotit  th«  miliiary*aMi8l« 
•n««  pragram     I  will  nnt  liaaf  yoti  M  MM* 

-            I  will  p\<  i  iMtMl  iMMly 

'      f^*  ^MttMMI 


lt.1l»<> 
I'lfi 


ma" 

Ihf  9i 
•AHVtf 

Ami  wa 

'     Ws 

-  a 

1  wa 

hsvp 

»•> 

..  h. 

u.    i 

la 

I* 


IH  MiH 

•  M  «•' 

PafHat'" 
IH  Am*' 
li  Invii 
llMI  haw  vai. 

tiitrthg  t  dti> 

lani   tarfler    ihsi   Miiat    t«   «laa#ad, 
•laa'iikii  itta  lutrdl*  MMMhuw  malias  vhtttvff 
we  •iMPih  whiia    H 

Wak  III  »v»         »••■'        ''"•  ■  - 
lo  W  hMM*^ 


Only  one  • 
•«jal  III  Wrt* 
riiursa.   (h*r»  •  • 
a««inomy  ju«i  ss  v 


r  uisit  <ne 

iM>my      Of 

ahotti 

•    *eaihar, 


iiui  nuhudy  •vt  auaa  anything  akuul  li. 
Maybe  If  wa  euuid  buy  thai  t\u  aoal,  or  order 
ihai  stesii  with  oth«f  paafla'a  nancy,  wa 
I  CUM  •tout  tht  anal,  alihar  And 
Iha  adflslniatraiUMi  |i  tailing  ready  lo 
of  our  money 

Aa  you  raniember,  the  pact  with  10  weetern 
■uropean  powers  and  Canada  was  signed  last 
AprU.  Almost  before  the  Ink  waa  dry,  the 
AUtos  benan  lining  up  for  hand-outa  of  arms. 
Laat  aaonth  Prialdaot  Truman  sent  Congress 
a  DMasafa  propealng  we  give  them  11. 400.- 
000.000  worth  of  weapona.  One  of  the  first 
proCeeta  against  the  slae  of  the  proposal  came 
from  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
pact.  Senator  VAMDCNaaao.  The  Michigan 
Republican,  aa  you  know,  to  one  of  the  chief 
archltecta  of  the  so-callad  blpartlaan  for- 
eign policy.  After  looalng  some  vocal  fire- 
works against  the  slae  of  the  Wblta  Hous« 
propoaal.  Sir  AsTHoa.  as  he  to  known  in  tha 
Senate  cloak  rooma.  cama  up  with  a  com- 
promise thto  week.  He  declared  hlmaelf 
against  giving  ai.SOOOOOOOO  In  arms  to  tha 
Alllea — la  i  year.  He  would  spread  the  arms 
over  2  years,  which  would  still  give  our  allies 
the  full  total  Tlie  Vsndenberg  scbem*  pro- 
voked able  and  genial  Republican  Sanator 
Osoaos  ICaloms.  of  Nevada,  to  remark.  "A 
few  more  of  tbeaa  Vandanbarg  aavluga  and 
well  be  broke." 

Mow.  I  bava  foUowad  avwry  atap  of  tha  aid 
I  havant  found  any  thorough 
tt  the  ctiat  So  I  thought 
to  take  a  look  at  the  prica 


tag.  I  am  able  to  report  that  tba  admlnla- 
tration  has  marked  It  down.  Upon  Inquiry 
at  the  War  Department  I  learned  that  one- 
third  of  tha  total  aid  contemplated  wUl  con- 
sist of  "surplito"  arms.  At  first  glance  thto 
would  seem  Innocent  enough.  However,  I 
waa  told  th»t  Iha^a  "surplus-  arms  are 
valued  at  10  eanta  on  the  dolUr  In  the  ad- 
mlntotratton's  tabulation  of  the  coat.  This 
Boeans  that  the  arma  charged  off  at  a  half 
hUllon  dollars  originally  coat  a5.000  000  000. 
And  who  paid  the  $6.000 .000 .000?  Nohodf 
elae  but  you  and  me.  Advocates  of  tta*  aroM 
program  say  It  would  not  be  fair  to  charg* 
the  original  coat  of  the  arms  against  our 
alllaa.  Tou  and  I  can  wonder  what  differ- 
ence It  makee  what  they  are  charged  aa  long 
ss  they  srent  going  to  pay  anyway.  Thto 
business  of  surpitu  arma  to  one  of  tba  ftoal- 
est  of  the  many  Waabtngton  ptisiles.  As 
near  aa  I  can  figure,  when  some  nation  wants 
any  weapons  we  have,  they  immediately  be- 
come surplus  And  we  give  them  away. 
Even  now  tha  Brltlah  are  aakuig  ua  to  giro 
away  atom  boat  aaereta.  Tou  will  renem- 
har  hafafa  Harl  Marhor  tra  abippvd  luns 
and  Hanaa  tad  ships  and  powdar  to  Ruropa. 
When  fears  were  aai)ra«sed  that  we  were  cut- 
ting  our    ()•'••'•■•    '■'    ))>'    Kiiiia     «■    «>ra    told 

lo  real  aa*  'orca 

Vtrt   aarpiua    even    inowgli    «nv    inipmaalt 

il  wt  tmHkf  ha«  t  ptiiM  af  TMT  la  tm 


TESm 

vtMM 

tutgaarf 

Hardi 


Ai 


aa  af  IIM 


Ml 


i^  p»Mt.  §m 

•h^Mlaa 


«t  UMM 

tiwtiii 

WM  a  llal  wl  avtff  IfPt 

y  tvue  •!  iwamalMaii. 
-urai    tu  I  aan'i 

f  ..>...  IV|>«         It         «<"|| 

S'  :     ■   ts 

r   '«   «nuri  uur  Anny  is  wf 

Naiuiaily  I  aahad  •h«i  ha4 

'•I  war  attwti    I  ftl  t 

'   ^itd  SUptlltt  tiMl  Sti  IM 

aiaay  All  I  vwutd  say  ai  iha  and  waa  if  ii 
aim  any  good,  why  da  athav  sounirtM  wanl 
It.  And  I  say  II  afalh  hav,  tl  vauiii  aeani 
loflaai  ihai  U  us  good  far  mm  aUlaa  tt  •  juai 
as  gaad  far  us  and  ii  sint  aarplut. 

Figuring  ths  soat  af  ||M  surplus  anas  la 
Iha  mitiisry  saatoianaa  program  si  tItOO.- 
Ott.tt^»ihat  s  what  ihay  sosi  you  and  wa 
snd  Iha  new  weapons  la  ha  sent  shroad  al 
tl  OOO.tOO,tOt— tha  losal  soai  of  the  arau  pra- 
graai  la  aaMiaUy  M.oee.ooo  ooo  to  what  tha 
adatfalBirailaa  talis  us  to  going  to  coat  oim 
and  oaa^faurth  biumns  has  and  will  coat 
all  bllUoaa.  And  that  s  only  the  beginning. 
Our  top  mllltsry  leadara  aatmate  tt  would 
take  a  vast  peacetime  garrlaon  of  to  divi- 
sions to  even  discourage  the  Red  Army  of 
nearly  aoo  dlvtolona.  Today  all  otir  alllaa 
have  leaa  than  a  doaen  dtvtolons  In  Europe: 
and  BOS  one  to  cooaldarad  In  top  combat 
coadltlOB.  Now  It  eoau  more  than  t400.- 
000.000  to  get  a  dlvtoloc  ready  for  conbot. 
So  tboaa  80  dlvtolona  would  coat  about  3S 
bllllooa.  A  minimum  of  air  support  for 
dlvtsSoaa  would  coat  about  tia.O00L00t.» 
Thto  would  Bot  include  lotic>raaca 
bombers.  Military  leaders  do  not  believe  our 
alllaa  can.  or  would,  provide  a  garrtoon  of  60 
dlvtolona.  If  thto  peacetime  garrtoon  u  to  oa 
create<l.  our  military  Isadsn  »X9  eonfldcnt  wa 
wui  be  called  upon  to  aead  treopa.  Advo- 
cataa  of  tha  arma  program  will  toU  you  It 
doaa  not  aiaan  that  a  aingla  ftmartran  aoldier 
wUl  ba  called  for  garrlaon  duty.  Do  not  ba 
daoalved.  Tbaaa  are  th«  mwi^  p^opto  who 
told  you  that  paaeaga  ai  land  \muM  woHM 
mean  that  American  troops  aroukl  not  bar* 
to  be  sent  to  tiirnpasn  wars. 
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Let  me  quota  frCMB  a  debate  in  tha  French 
ParlUment.  On  July  35  Deputy  Montis  said. 
"We  fear  that  we  shall  again  bare  the  glo- 
rious but  dangeroi2a  role  oi  h^ng  the  ad- 
vance gtaud*  Otff  amy  caznaat  ha  at  tBH- 
mmmt  uuaihais.  but  aBWiS  be  of  the  Wghsaf 
qmtmtj.  Tta*  Athmtte  Pact  caa  proa*  to  ba 
tlM  hast  or  tba  trorst  ■■••■m*.  dependent 
upon  how  military  agracmKCts  are  impie- 
BMatcd.  We  have  th«  right  to  await  from 
our  alllea  all  the  ■■ilrtsnfa  w«  need  in  order 
to  win  tha  first  battle."  That,  my  friends, 
tells  wluit  the  French  txptet  In  tb«  way  ct 
flaiarli  sn  military  aid.  And.  oar  top 
BMUMl  kno-as  It  clearly  hnpllai  ttoopa. 
If  wa  are  to  garrlaon  Europe,  than  adUk^ry 
leaders  agraa  wa  sauat  bsvc  eon^otpOoa.  It 
haa  been  aatlmat4d  that  luuveraal  mlUtary 
training  wotild  coat  ti.0OOJ)O0  000  a  year,  er 
•aO.OCO.OOO.OQO  for  i  years.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  tiM  total— we  ttov*  tf  MlUaaa  for  gO  dtrt- 
stoaa.  IS  binmna  for  suppasUng  air.  tt  hfl- 
liona  for  military  tratatfag  and  t  hUWeaa. 
whtah  tha  admintotration  eUima  Is  oalf  aaa 
billions     The  wav  t 


rtMtttt.      Mhtttfa 

^1^^^—    ^    S^M    M^h 

rSiStSiiSffX 


Advasaia 

sag.  "Wav* 

Iha  taal  aunds  la  tuv 
have    tui  ihsy  tra  gi< 
tan  I 


*m  iiatt  IK**  •^** 
^arlt  tl  I' 

a  apaal  la  auniaiit  n**  to* 

-I     II  ittiiil  maluda  ihs 

tiiaa   esiabiisltmaal  M 

«  lifteeii  toiiii'iiisa  yaar 

*'»^»  >  mil  that  pfagTMh  ••<> 

4  bstiar  fmMMrijMi^ 

Wtiti   latt 


than  oar  IKtry,  la  tmwaliWn  tirtiagy 

Maay  tl  t«r fatal  attaart  aMM  ft  tiaaf  with 
a  trtpti  to  whish  Uwf  da  aai  taitsribe 
•tUtvt  at.  I  totw.  TiMy  it  aa«  vaai  w  d«* 
aalva  Mm  ASMflata  pupli  aar  aar  auia*- 
who  naftoSM  ifet  htti  hralat  la 
lawalNMav  aiy  ito  |tto  tl 
the  aoviaia  ata  ha  4mm  la  i 
It  It  caa  ba  doaa  wUhaat  Milpplin 
arms  to  luropa. 

Thay  say  tt  cs«  b«  dea«  with  •  strong 
AoMrtcan  Air  Porca,  supported  by 
quata  Aaaarican  Anay  aad  aa  sdsfwai 
laaa  Navy  Thay  woaM  ^aad  rts  httllana  a 
•a  tha  Air  Porea.  tlua^  aad 
a  year  on  tb«  Army,  aad 
one-half  blMtnna  a  year  on  tba  Navy.  Thia 
to  a  total  of  12  bUliona  a  year  aa  againat  fif- 
teen bintons  a  year  now  being  spent  on  the 
MUitary  ■stabUshtomt  VMtoj.  R  would  need 
no  buga  arpeiwiHOraa  ta  Baropa.    We  must 

la  itaa. 


of  Augnat  U.  Itlt) 
"RMCLlght  I  want  to  tall  you  why  our  mlUtary 
leadara  haUaTa  that 
aiacaaaot  ba 

I  haa*  h*MS  glvtag  you  a  rather 
tta*  at  world  war  III.  which  we  aO 

cooM.     Next  week  X  will  tell  you  how 
in    can   be   woo   by    ideas   and 
tha  air.    Bsfcra  w*  can .  ioofc  at  tba 
brbrbter  sSd*  tt  tba  picture,  wa 


mind  that  commtuilaBi  thrlvca  oa  war.  It 
waa  bom  in  World  War  I.  In  World  War  n 
It  swept  orer  Asia,  and  Into  central 
It  now  threstena  tha  WUKld.  If 
III  to  fought  on  the  giuuad  In  Kurope.  tt 
could  aad  waatara  civfiiBattott.  Hot  one  re- 
aponatbla  mlittary  leader  haa  told  you  tbat 
tho  tl.450jOOO.OOO  arma  aastots  nre  program 
will  work — that  It  will  stop  Sonet  Boaaia. 

they  tell  ycu.  aa  General  Bradley  toid. 
It  ta  important  to  lift  »iacn>saii 
morale.    Too  can  lift  European  aaoralo  oat  at 
a  tmttla.  if  you  pay  for  tho  boCtla. 

■ot  (me  responsible  asSttary  oAsar  haa 
told  you  we  ean  defeat  Sovlot  Rossto  on  th* 
ground.  No  on^  in  blatory  haa.  Napoleon 
Invaded  Ruaata  wttb  a  balf-mllllcn  of  tb« 
best  troopa  In  Surope — troopa  which  bad 
Tletory  after  victory.  He 
,    and     burned    Moaoow. 

was  be?  out  to  tba  aaM.  Winter 
sat  in.  Only  SOJOO  •tsagglar^  oT  the  Oraad 
Amy  eacapad.  And  theee  were  starved 
nuar  threw  230  crack  div 

lh«  Mad  Araiy  in  It4i.    Me  had  paw- 


hd  af  tha  war 

fehow  II.    Kto  sdvaatt 
Miiiafatd  haat,  aol 


S3 


wiwiw  aaewi  w^^sta.     issi^^^^awaw;^^  ^^w^aa 
tt^tfMV  HtW  wt  IHHIh     ^t^  ^^^^^B  ^^M 

feilMTtf  MiiMiriltt  mmmm^jfm^ 

,    iGmmi  Ml  ItMliW  IMp^ 


the  front  narrowa  for  them.  Aa  arralea  aseew 
tatwnid  againat  Bwsala.  ttke  Croat  wtdcna. 
If  an  Invaaion  were  to  hegta  fiam  Hkt  coaak 
of  Franco,  the  front  would  agmn  wtdsly  to 
790  milea  between  tha  Baltto 
8cm.  At  itt  wldaaa  in 
maasfc.  on  tha  Acctts;  to  th« 
traat  would  ba  S^OOt  mllea  wide.  And  tho 
SoTleta  could  retreat  S.000  milea  to  tho  ••■* — 
twice  the  width  of  the  Amarlcaa  Cuatlneut. 
We  have  seen  the  great  alllea  of  Bnrr'n  are 
rtltanca.  wtotcr,  and  manpower,  itasato 
(without  har  aatslttMB)  ta  almoat  three  ttaaa^ 
tho  alas  of  ttoa  Uatosd  gftas.  Bnsaton  wto- 
tacs  are  ao  cold  that  AaMrttoa^  aad  waatcra 
Europeans  would  bava  difieulty  in  with- 
standing tbcm.  Ruasto  haa  vast  storea  oi 
maxkpower.  And  fioetot  toadars  aapand  lli 
■aoat  wilUagiy.  llOw  wa  caa  aafe 
Isadsrs  what  aert  oC  aitoj  to  tlw  I 
I  caa  gl?«  tha  anewna  aa  far  aa  they 
known  today.  Tba  anay  ta  soasldarsd  far 
ahead  ot  tha  Sad  Amy  which  went  to  war 
in  Ittl.  Thto  BBsaaa  tt  to  a  better  army  than 
tha  aaa  whiah  saiaahad  HMIar^  wacfe  toflaaa. 
Tha  toftot  Army  to  loaaidarad  al  a  paali  la 
the  top  ooauaand  and  in  tha  towar  aahalaaa 

^^  MM^^^^^A   mm^mmmm^      ^fkfl^A    ^^^aA^m    t^^A^^Htt   ^tfA 

•MMMMMl,  tf  roantk  gttiti  ila  aifeUMMt  la 
wtrt    Tatrt  to  ha 
aar     Ahd  toHtl 

XiMMit.    la  lit      
M  taMMnti  t  Ml  vtaitr    TiMtit 

^^S^^^^^"   ^^  ^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

i|f«l  Ht  uSmSfWlimm  t^vH 
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W  ItH  ytu  vHai  ta  tdvaaaa  •$  iha  gavitl 
AlMi  It  Ufet^  OiaWil  MMilau^**  <»ha  M 
na^  laali  faMt  tftlMt  Uia  ai>%to*a,  saM) 


Hm  advaatt  tl  a  Ruaaian  Army  m 
.»,»§  Ihai  «t  awliihiii  saal  liagiaa 

^     '    ram  t 


fM  tttm  Mm  It  MM  m^  »( sti  n 

tMiti^  II  li  VHtl  IIM  Htyai  lla»|  aaa 

shaui  ItAit  planss,  af  wMaH  thaui  tJIt  tft 
ftra* ' Hat  IgMpR _  j^  haai^plaaaa  ayt  taa* 

Mt  M  tMM  Ml  •  MMl  VitI  llto  MM  la 


•riftoh  areaatllfig  )el 

^■^^    taaaa  aAlAA   Aia 

w^^w    ww^^^^    ^^■•^'W    ■■■  w 

ta  •fiuia  It  ttfeMi 
for  MNmm  tl  tftMara  to 


itto  way  M 
lit*  an  (wdiaary 


it  I  vaata  ta  thto 
Tan  saal 

ha  aasilaa  t^m 
raiaty  tad  any  aapfly 


Nttf  MatiatMi 


air  aAaar.  I  haliaaa  it 
ipaaia.  MM  aw  i»m  ha  got  tha  aa- 
•var  to  why  Oermaay  MM  Iha  war  fraai  a 
barber  In  Berlin.  Thto  barber  had  Maght  aa 
the  eaat«m  troat  againat  the  Basalaaa  and 
oa  tha  •••tain  front  against  taiartrsaa  Tha 
how  h*  •tplalnad  th«  a«r- 
barber  replied:  Ibo  auaiy 
aad  too  many  Amertran  ptaaa^."* 
Aa  you  have  gatharad  ffaas  what  I  hare 
toM  you  tbua  far.  wtotar  aad  asaapowcr  are 
two  major  factora  faworlng  tooatoa.  The  So- 
vteta  can  ptrt  30.000.000  men  tn  the  field. 
Thta  is  almost  twice  our  war  mobiliaatton 
^w»*^t»»r  tn^nrtant  factor  favoring  Buarta  ta 
••nraha— dtotaace.  In  front  oC  BlClar  tba  8o- 
fctreotad  ftoaa  tho  aaMMa  at  Poland  to 
Thto  saatd  h^  comprahle  to  a 
retreat  from  New  York  Ctty  to  Omaha.  And 
still  tbcy  were  not  defeated,  but  w««  able 
to  turn  the  tide.  MUitary  experts,  aa  you 
know, 
ail  at  oaaMnaaaid  ■aroa*  ta  tt  danra.    Tbe 


THalael 

avD  tot  pMlMti  Vfet  I 
(anaM^MaT  M 
in  the  laat  aar.  m 
Dm  Aada  srs 

Thay  bow  ha?a  ahoai  WO 
or  thaaa.  tt  to  SO  are  of  tha  saorkal 
Tlu    snorkel    sub.    aa    you    know,    to 
aqutppad  wMi  adsvlea  wbiai  sbbMis  to  la 

cnua*  farther  than  undersea  craft  whiato 
muat  coma  to  the  surface  often.  Soviet  da> 
vatopoMnt  of  thto  craft  would  Indicato  tbat 
tba  Bada  plan  to  r^aat  the 
sea  caopMgaa  of  the  Fbat  and  : 
Ware.  In  thto  ■mnasrtliai  I  ( 
our  Nary  has  tha  taehnlqa^B  to 
anorkd  sub. 

So  f ar  aa  ta  known,  tba  Sorieta  have 
streaaad  strategie   bombing — tbe 

bouibtag ' 

tbe  Japo  to  ttotalttaf  f —aaadsa  ason  hcf or* 

muahrooma  over   Hboahbaa  asid  Itogasakl. 
Tha  Soeteta  did   intern  aa  total  B-ttlB.  tho 

planes  that  bombed  Japan.    Baan  tbough  wo 


toa^ 

Insula  on  Raada>i  western  frontier.  It  ta 
aometblng  Ifta  a  woS^  ctf  apple  pie  with  a 
or  two  dsngtod  out  to  fOraa  Italy  and 
and  ScandlnaTta.  Thto  ahapa  fav 
For.  aa  they 


Reda  did  not 

un*U  It 


tbe  war  agateat  Japan 

It  ta  beitovad  tbo 

to 
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lo  8oTt«t  manpowOT.    Tb«r«  »r« 

•vtttUbl*    for    irllltAry 

trslriMl   m«n      Most   of 

war  •«p*rl«nr«      Bom*  bav* 

of  war.    wvt^t  Mt4 

MOVMi  MlMT  MIUIMM.     RvnivinlMt  UmI 

RUMta  wmeti  do  th«  voft  of 

MMl  Ul«  M«  ttkm^.    W« 

fet  iHwi  If  rftffMt  mnn  miMtm  H 


M»4 


mK  ilM  rwniti 


l«ao|««4 


i     i 

M 

I.  I 


RUMMMMMl 

UW.  UMt  lh« 
llwn    ■UfOMAD. 

I  lMf«  taMi  lotd  ttoat  uo«  miut  go  to  Ctotna 
to  witfOTOlaM  tiM  RuMtaiu.  Ai  any  l*n«th 
tlM  aovwta  wUI  have  no  dUBculty  In  Mcuring 
eooporatton  from  tb«  ChtnM*  CommunUU. 
Ib  World  War  tl  w«  could  have  dettroywl 
OwoMuiy  OTontuaiijr  on  Um  grouad 
«•  owuwiibarid  tb*  Qmmum.  Alao  \ 
hav*  dMtroyad  Japan  ta  p^und  combat  b«< 
eauaa  v«  outaumbarad  tha  Japa.  But  wt  do 
■OC  — iBUiiiliii  tha  RuMlana.  Billloni  (or 
■rvM  for  our  Kuropaan  allln  won't  altar  thu 
cold  fact.  Wa  and  our  alltaa  art  outnumbered 
by  tho  hordaa  of  RuMtana  and  Chtneae  Coai<- 
■nalMa.  Our  military  leaden  know  we  can> 
not  trad*  off  Ufa  for  llXe  with  thaaa  bar> 
barlan*  We  muat  not  trade  American  boya— 
Ufa  for  llfa — with  these  godleM  barbarians. 

liaBt  weak  I  am  (olnf  to  tell  you  how  wt 
can  win  and  tava  Amarican  llvea. 


ExpdRtioo  Opportoahies  for  Railroacft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PXMNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Auffust  17  > legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlmoua  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  RiocMn  excerpts  from  an  addres:^  de- 
livered b7  me  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  on  Augiist 
12.  In  connection  with  the  Labor  and  In- 
dustry Day  program  of  AUoona's  cen- 
tennial anniversary  observance. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wert  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

MToa  roasassa  wrw  ixrAMsioM  orroartnn- 
TIB8  roa  aAXLaoaaa 
Altoom*.  Pa.  August  13. — United  States 
Baaator  Pbamcu  j.  llTias.  of  Pannaylvaala. 
dMUinan  of  the  Senate's  Tranaportattoa 
Ittaa.  tonlcht  foracaat  dramatic 
la  tha  railroad  Industry  if 
railroad  — anagamtnt  and  labor  wntiaut 
modaralalac  tbatr  thmiiing. 

Addraaalag  a  Labor  and  Industry  Day  pro- 
gram as  part  of  Altoona's  centennial  anat* 
ea.  tha  ^aaayivania  senior 
Mtor  toid  raaldanu  of  thla  railroad  and 
oar-buildlng  canter: 

**Tha  railroads  have  been  wrlttaa  oC  aa 
doad  ducks  and  dlnuaaura  these  many  years, 
aa  oboolesccnt.  aa  a  dying  industry.  In  tha 
liiOnB.  when  many  of  the  roada  wart  In  bank- 
rtipley.  all  tha  aattaiataa  at  fature  earnlaga 
were    nfalMlatln.   bow   capitaliaatlons   were 


mow.  with  tha  ratlroada  iufftrlng  a  tem- 
porary decline  rtnecttng  the  falling  off  In 
manufsrttirinfl  snd  buataoaa  gantrally.  tha 
crepe  hi«t)K*ra  art  out  agata  pradlrtlng  a  slow 
(t  it  fatlwada- 

••  of  tia  who  haffl  watehad  tha 

■ear  In  wsr  needa— and  do 

)ell  with  worn'out  snd  used* 

HHMid  Who  have  seen  railroad 

and  raiir«>ad  tabof  mut9  and 

ir«ii<htr  10  waiifRlie  IHetr 

iMiBia  iRai  iftii  iBiwiry 

M itei  toui  ••  MIB irt* 

I^NiwW     P?W^w     ^^I^HPniMV^V ' 

MvBBa  Mid  iha  raltroada  mual  Hrlvt  lo 

aablr  nighvat  denree  of  aOMrVeif  M»4 

tomi-.i  v.,  I  tea  iravalar  and  %*>  •*«w""eWaio 
to  busineas  aad  aMppara.  ovan  a  M>«naa 

of  iBMMdtato  aarnlngs,  tha  (aat«»i  u«)ivtrtss 
it  caa  aeaalMy  makt. 

"Rat&oading  u  in  faal  aa»pany"  he  dt« 
dared,  "but  It  can  do  a  aUgMf  fast  Job.  too, 
when  the  will  U  there  to  do  It  ' 

Pralalng  the  steady  Improvement  In  man- 
agaaient-iabor  relstlons  within  the  Industry 
over  tha  last  few  gtntrations.  Mraaa  said 
"railroad  labor  long  ago  came  to  rtcognlza 
that  the  best  wsy  they  csn  help  themselves 
climb  up  the  economic  ladder  la  to  help 
the  railroads  do  a  better  Job. 

'Management  on  tu  aide  learned,  too.  that 
well-paid,  aecure.  snd  happy  tmployeea  were 
alert  and  Intereated  employees,  were  con- 
scknu  not  merely  of  todays  pay  check,  but 
of  tomorrow's  opportunities  In  a  healthy 
Industry. 

"Although  the  railroads  have  been  hit 
pretty  hard  over  the  past  few  months  by 
the  slowdown  in  Industrial  actlrltlea  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country,  although  the 
car  shopa — after  2  years  of  break-neck, 
capacity  production — are  now  practically 
cloaad  down  all  over  the  country.  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  railroad  Industry  an  unusual 
degree  of  planning  ahead  and  looking  ahead 
to  paak  operations. 

"Tbe  equipment  which  was  used  up  and 
worn  out  during  the  war  still  needs  replace- 
ment. The  climate  Is  ripe  for  this  work 
now.  New.  faster,  better  equipment  means 
new.  better,  faster,  more  reliable  railroad 
service.  This  Is  service  the  country  Is  going 
to  continue  to  need  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come. 

"A  town  like  yours,  a  town  synonymous 
with  rallroadlno;.  is  a  certain  barometer  of 
our  national  economic  well  being.  When 
business  begins  to  slide  off.  you  feel  It  long 
be/ore  other  towns,  for  a  business  slowdown 
starts,  you  might  say,  with  a  slowdown  in 
railroad  business — that'a  how  basic  this  In- 
dustry la.  The  upturns  are  reflected  here 
tn  the  same  way. 

"Tour  future  aa  a  community  ilea  not 
Just  with  the  railroads  but  with  the  eco- 
nomic espanaloa  of  all  America,  an  expan- 
sion In  producCtoa  and  In  dUtribution  of 
consumer  goods,  guaranteeing  full  employ- 
ment for  all  of  our  people  The  economic 
future  of  America  looks  mighty  good.  It's 
up  to  all  of  lu  to  keep  It  looking  that  way." 


AfrkuUural  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

or  rEMNatLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIBSNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  17.  1949 

Mr    CAVALCANTE      Mr    Speaker,   a 
short  analysis  oX  U.  R.  5557  wlU  show 


that  the  bill  authorlxes  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  contracting  of  agricul- 
tural workers  from  foreign  countries  for 
temporary  agricultural  employment  in 
t^  Unltad  ttate*.  to  require  anilafag* 
lorv  ax^iirancea  from  pronpociive  em« 
plrr  rfsrding  wafe  iitea  and  oilMf 

eonuiiioiis  of  wiflii  !•  illMtu  amli 
workar*  and  •ooffiiiiaU  Mr  Miiltr* 
ment  gmong  agruulturgt  MRployfra  In 
the  negdtiaUdn  or  rrnrtotisfinn;  and  In 
the  earrylM  tut  ut  aui"iii>iiu  with 
forolffii  fovtmmonla  rdMung  to  itia  im- 
portation of  iuoh  workers  mto  th«  Unlttd 

Btates. 

Clearly,  Mr  Speaker,  If  thia  bill  should 
pass,  it  will  be  a  long,  shameful  Htep  In 
the  direction  of  peonage  here  in  America. 
It  will  blast  wide  opoa  the  gates  to  in- 
voluntary servitude  and  bring  back  to 
this  land  the  colonial  period  practice  of 
indentured  labor  It  will  be  a  degrading 
reflection  upon  American  labor  and  upon 
the  American  farmer.  It  will  stigmatize 
the  Amerlpan  laborer  as  unworthy  of 
decent  hire,  and  brand  the  American 
farmer  as  a  miserly,  cheap,  and  feudal 
landowner  who  would  deba.se  the 
standard  of  American  labor  by  the  im- 
portation of  indentured  peons  from  for- 
eign countries  to  do  the  agricultural  work 
of  our  Nation.  Purther.  the  bill  wUl 
stultify  our  estimation  of  the  dignity  of 
labor  in  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  a  contravention  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  amendment  13  of 
our  Constitution  which  reads  that — 

Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  a  bill  that  we  should  defeat  cheer- 
fully and  with  duteous  satisfaction. 

The  resolution  that  makes  H  R  5557 
an  order  of  this  House  also  provides  that 
after  the  reading  of  the  enacting  clause, 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clau.<:e  and  insert 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5«28.  This  does 
not  mitigate  the  unpalatability  of  the 
original  bill.  The  amendatory  text  is 
more  sinister  than  the  original.  The  leg- 
islative draftsman  who  drew  H.  R.  5828 
has  displayed  a  keen  sen.se  of  ingenuity. 
He  has  shifted  the  onus  of  the  original 
text  from  the  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, and  the  Attorney  General.  He 
has  exempted  the  importation  of  such 
foreign  workers  from  those  excluding 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1917  which  relate  to  contract 
laborers,  the  requirement  of  literacy,  and 
the  payment  of  passage  by  corporations, 
foreign  governments,  or  others.  He  has 
exempted  such  foreign  worker  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Alien  Registration  Act 
of  1940.  He  has  exempted  the  importa- 
tion of  such  worker  from  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1947.  He  has  established  the 
Indentured  status  of  such  worker  by  sub- 
jecting him  to  rules  and  resulaiionj  pre- 
scribed by  Uie  Commissioner  of  Imuiigra- 
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tlon  and  NattiraHMtlon  and  to  carry  upon 
his  person  an  identification  card,  with 
his  photograph  and  flngerprlnti*.  This 
H  R  M2t  embraoca  all  the  Ufisavory  Im- 
pitcailona  of  the  original  text  and  alao 
aumeroua  oihtr  «lM«tUon»tol«  feMMtl 
«Fhich  erere  n»t  «  Um  ihoufhl  el  tiM 
drtfUMMMi  of  th«  orlflatl  iMi.  Ut  tii 
Mtmin«  the  f>tt|y  that  aii  immnti 
llHo  Ni  Ri  MM  pf  fiflfMMi  M  OliMf 
alalulif. 

On  pM •  S,  tlnel  I  to  f  tnd  )ln«i  91  td 
9%  N.  R.  MM,  tho  Importation  of  thdid 
foreign  woriMra  UoMmpud  from  the  ap* 
pileable  pro¥lalen«  of  aeetlons  I,  I,  I,  and 
0  of  tho  Immigration  Act  of  1117.  Thd 
pertinent  wpwplloni  are  u  follows: 

§mc.  3.  lHai  theee  shall  ba  Uvted.  eol. 
Ucted,  and  paid  a  tai  o<  M  for  every  alien, 
including  alien  seaman  ragularly  admitted 
as  pruvided  in  this  act,  entarlng  the  United 
Btataa.     •     •     • 

Sac.  t.  That  the  following  claaaes  of  allcna 
shall  be  excluded  from  adml8«ion  into  the 
United  Staus:  All  idlou,  ImbecUea.  feeble- 
minded peraons.  epileptics,  tnsaxie  peraoos: 
persona  who  have  had  ooa  or  oiore  attacks 
of  inaanity  at  any  tlasa  prevUmaly;  •  •  • 
parsoos  with  chronic  alcoholism;  paupers; 
profssalonal  beggars;  va^ranu;  persons  af- 
flicted with  tuberctiloals  in  any  form  or  with 
a  loathsome  or  daaigerous  contagious  dis- 
ease; •  •  •  peflKoia  who  have  been  con- 
victed oC  or  adoilt  having  cooaattted  a  felony 
or  other  cruae  or  nUsdaaaaaBdr  lavolTlng 
moral  turpitude;  potygaimlata  *  *  *; 
anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  In  or  ad- 
vocate tha  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statca  •  •  • 
or  who  advocate  the  aaaaaslnation  of  public 
oflkrlals  *  *  *:  proatltutes,  or  persona 
eoaUng  Into  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution  •  •  •;  persons  here- 
inafter called  contract  laborers,  who  have 
been  induced,  asalsted.  encouraged,  or  aoUc- 
ited  to  migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or 
promises  of  employment,  whether  such  offers 
or  pramlsea  are  true  or  false,  or  In  conae- 
qtianee  of  agreements,  oral,  written,  or 
printed,  expreas  or  Implied,  to  perform  labor 
in  this  country  of  any  kind,  sltilled  or  un- 
skilled: peraons  who  have  coooe  In  conse- 
quence of  advertisements  for  laborers  printed, 
published,  or  dlsutbuted  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try; persons  likely  to  become  public  charges; 
peraona  who  have  been  deported  under  any 
of  tha  provlalona  of  this  act.     •     •     • 

All  allena  over  l6  years  of  age.  phyalcaUy 
capable  of  reading,  who  cannot  read  the 
English  language,  or  some  other  language,  or 
dialect.  Including  Habrew  or  Tiddiah  *  -•  ": 
Prorkfed  •  •  •  That  skilled  labor.  If 
otherwlaa  adiiil— iMe.  may  be  imported  If 
labor  of  like  kind  ^mempioJ^ed  caanot  be 
found  In  this  country,  and  the  quaaOoo  of 
tl  e  neceaalty  ot  Importing  such  skilled  labor 
In  any  particular  Instance  may  be  det«- 
mtned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the 
application  of  any  peraon  Intaraated.  such 
application  to  be  made  before  each  Importa- 
ttoo.  axHl  such  detartnlnatlon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  LAbor  to  be  reached  after  a  fuU  hear- 
ing and  an  Inresttgatlon  into  the  facts  ot 
the  case:  Fror^ded  further.  That  the  provl- 
slci  of  thla  law  applicable  to  contract  labor 
shall  not  be  held  to  exdtide  prafaaaional 
actors,  artists,  lecturers,  slngcra.  nuraw.  min- 
isters of  any  religious  danomlaatlon.  profes- 
sors for  coUegea  or  aamtnariee,  perams  be- 
longing to  any  reeognlaed  learned  profeaakm. 
or  paraoaa  employed  as  AoeattMc  aerr- 
anta.     •     •     • 

Sac.  5.  That  It  ahall  be  tmlawfiU  for  any 
peraon.  company,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion, m  any  manner  whataoeTer.  to  prepay 
the  traa^wrtatlon  or  In  any  way  to  tnduca. 


eneoarage,  or  solictt,  or  atteaapt  to 
induce,  aaetst,  eaeourage,  or  aolieit  tlM  laa« 
pceiatioo  or  migration  of  any  contract  laborer 
or  eootfaet  taborara  into  the  t;nited  IKatea 
unleas  such  rontrael  lalMreff  or  eotitrart  la* 
borera  art  esempted  unieff  tbe  A/tli  proneo 
M  eaetion  i  nf  this  aet.    •    •    • 

•w.  I  Thet  H  elMll  tot  mtlamNIk  and  M 
deemed  a  i\t4Mm  §1  MfMM  •  if  IMe  Ml 

la   laduaa    aaalaa. 

•Mompt  k>  lAdtm. 

adeertiaefaeais  pruned.  pyWialied.  or  ill* 
tnmiied  m  any  foreiga  gtiMWTi  wlieOer 
is  true  Of  it 


On  pftie  I,  llnea  I  to  I.  the  bUl  fftvaa 
the  term  "acrtcultural  work"  an  un- 
bounded meaning  and  adds  to  that  mean- 
ing the  services  or  activities  included 
within  the  provisions  of  section  9  (f)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
or  section  1426  <h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  as  amended.  These  sectioiu 
are  respectively  as  follows: 

aac.  8.  (f)  •  •  •  "Agriculture"  in- 
cludes farming  In  all  its  branchce  and  among 
other  things  Includes  the  cultivation  aad 
tillage  of  the  soU,  dairying,  tbe  production, 
cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any 
s^CTiltural  or  horticultural  commodlttea 
(incttidlng  commodities  defined  aa  agrlcul- 
ttiral  oommodltlea  In  section  IS  ig)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended), 
the  raising  at  Uveatock.  baes.  ftir-bearlng 
animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practlcea  (In- 
cluding any  forestry  or  luanbertag  opera- 
tions) performed  by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm 
as  an  Incident  to  or  In  conjunction  with 
such  farming  operations.  Including  prepara- 
tion for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to 
market  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to 
market. 

SBC.  1426.  <h)  •  •  •  The  term  -agrl- 
cultural  labcM-"  Includes  all  serrlcea  per- 
formed— 

(1)  On  a  farm.  In  tbe  employ  of  any  per- 
son. In  ccMinection  with  cultivating  the  soil, 
or  In  connection  with  raising  or  harvesting 
any  agricultural  cr  horticultural  commodity, 
including  the  raising,  shearing,  feeding,  car- 
ing for,  training,  and  management  of  live- 
stock, bees,  poultry,  and  fur-bearing  aniw»«i« 
and  wildlife. 

(2)  In  the  employ  of  the  owner  or  tenant 
or  other  opoator  of  a  farm.  In  connection 
with  the  opera ticm,  management,  conserra- 
tlon.  Improvement,  or  maintenance  of  such 
farm  and  Its  tools  and  eqa^Maent.  or  in  sal- 
vaging timber  or  clearing  land  of  brtuh  and 
other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane,  tf  the  major 
part  at  such  service  is  performed  on  a  farm. 

(S)  In  connection  with  the  production  of 
harvesting  of  maple  sirup  or  maple  sugar  or 
any  ccnnmodtty  defined  as  an  agrictiltuTal 
commodity  in  section  1141J  (g)  of  title  13. 
as  amended,  or  In  connection  with  the  rais- 
ing or  harvesting  of  mushrooms,  or  In  ctm- 
nection  with  the  hatching  of  poultry,  or  In 
conaeetlon  with  the  ginning  of  cottcm.  or  in 
connection  with  tbe  c^wratlon  or  mainte- 
nance of  dttchaa,  eanala.  imr^tdra.  or  water- 
ways used  exclualvely  for  supplying  and  stor- 
ing water  for  farming  puipoaea. 

(4)  In  handling,  planting,  drying,  pack- 
ing, packaging,  proccastng.  frecatng.  grading. 
storing,  or  d^lrertng  to  storage  or  to  market 
cr  to  a  carrier  for  tranqx)rtatlon  to  market 
any  agricultural  or  hortlctxlttiral  commodity; 
but  only  if  such  serrlce  is  performed  aa  an 
incident  to  ordinary  fanning  operations  or. 
in  the  case  of  fruits  and  regetabiea.  aa  an 
incident  to  the  preparation  o<  sadi  tratts  or 
legatatdee  for  markK.  Tike  pyovlalona  of 
this  paragraidH  shall  not  tw  deamed  to  be 
applicable  with  req;>cet  to  scrrloc  pczformcd 


••  f#- 


m  addi- 


In  eeaaeethm  with  rommerrtai  canniag  ee 
eooMMrelal  freetlog  or  in  ronnectton  Witfe 
any  agrlrultursl  or  horticultural  rommodtly 
after  its  delivery  to  a  terminal  mirbel  for 
diKtributita  lir  ronaumpttaa. 

AS  uaei UliU  sub»ri i»n,  tbe  term  "twm'' 
MdriU  iii  *itrr.  frail, 

jimrtjjMid  trMrs  fi 

OsMV  MBHMP  gIfM. 

vHv  rai^wia  aa  t^pvi^aiswiB  ee 

iHffi.— Hee,  tl  ill 

^^wT  W»Pwf|P     Mvv 

luWS) 

"Ae  ymd  la 
'sgnentnina 
tioaieoMMr 
gtua  (olaorasiB )  from  a  Uvtag  tiaa,  aad  Iho 
foUowtag  producu  as  procaaaed  Pjr  the  orlp* 
inal  prodticar  of  the  eeade  gum  (oleoraata) 
from  which  derived:  Oaai  apinu  of  ttarpan- 
tine,  aad  gtua  roaas.  as  daftaad  in  aartloa  tl 
of  title  7." 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ta  evident  from 
a  careful  study  of  both  H.  R.  6557  and 
H.  R.  682a.  that  if  this  House  passes  cither 
of  these  bills,  it  will  have  etrttck  a  de- 
grading blow  to  the  AmerlcsA  standard 
of  living,  by  permitting  the  invasion  of 
our  American  labor  market  by  illiterates, 
peons,  and  the  scum  of  foreign  countries. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  our  proud 
American  farmer  nor  otir  dignified  Amer- 
ican labor  desire  this  stultifying  blow 
to  our  enviable  American  agricultural 
economy. 


ReTisioa  ol  Aatitiast  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  RQIARRS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  Toaa 
IN  THE  mX7S8  OP  REFSXSERTATIVn 

Wednesday,  August  17. 194$ 

lir.  CKIJ.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoKGKCSsiONAL  Recoks  the 
First  Progress  Report  of  the  Subcoomiit- 
tee  on  Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  which 
functions  under  the  House  Judiciary 
Ccunmlttee.  This  report  recapitxilates 
the  series  of  hearings  at  which  the  sub- 
committee has  heard  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  legal  and  economic  experts 
in  the  field  of  antitrust  law.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  report  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  legal  profession.  tndustrlaJ  and 
financial  circles,  to  colleges  and  libra- 
ries throughout  the  Natkm.  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  es- 
pecially commend  it  to  each  and  every 
Congressman  and  Senator  so  that  he 
may  be  apprised  of  the  importance  of 
what  is  under  way  in  the  nature  of  anti- 
trust law  revision. 

The  report  follows: 


OK  fiftvar  or  MoBiora.T  Poava.  Ooai- 

mrm  on  rats  Jiiwiskt. 
rsTPraa. 

f,  JCLT  11  TO  AtWtTST  5,  1M9 

Subcommittee  members:  Kmaxvsl  Ckllss. 
New  York,  dialrman:  Fkawcxs  B.  Wtm, 
Pennsylvania:  Joaam  R.  Baraow,  Sooth  Caro- 
lina; J.  rUMMK 
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IndlMw;  Sam.  C.  Mmmmhmm.  Michi- 
ghn,  Kutrnvtm  B.  KuTiMa.  M««  York;  Wil- 
liam M   McCnxocH.  Ohio. 

C.  MiuTfty  B«rutarftnlt.  f«n*r«l  counMl. 

David  C.  Ccyl*.  oonaxilUmt. 

CoQtalnlsc  summArUatlon  of  ttaUnMnt* 
asd  ncommendatlona  of  th«  followlnf  wlt- 
nMMs:  Walt«r  Adams.  assUtant  profeMor  of 
tconomlca.    Mlchlg»n    8tat«    College:     ClU 
Amall.  former  Oovernor  ot  0«orgla  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Independent  Motion 
Picture  Producers;   Thurman  Arnold,  attor- 
ney at  law.  Waahlnctoo.  D.  C:    Herbert   A. 
Bergson.     Asalstant     Attorney     General     In 
Charge   of    the   Artltrust    Division.    Depart- 
ment of  Justice:  Adolph  Berle.  Jr  .  professor 
ot  corporation   law.   Colximbla   Law   School. 
Coiumbla  University.  New  York  City.  N.  Y.: 
John  U.  Blalr.  Chief.  Dtvlslon  of  Kconomtcs. 
Bureau    of    Industrial     Bconomlca,    Federal 
Trade   Commlaalon:    Hon.   Charles   T.   Bran- 
Ban.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  John  D.  Clark. 
■Mmber   of   Council   of   ■conainlc   Advisers; 
Hon.   Tom   C.   Clark,   the   Attorney   Oeneral 
of  the  United  States;  Morris  L.  Ernst,  attor- 
ney at  law.  New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  Walton  H. 
Hamilton,  attorney  at  law.  Washington.  D  C; 
MUton  Handler,  attorney  at  law  and  profes- 
sor ot  law.  Coltmibla  Unlvenlty.  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.;   Edward   R    Johnston,   attorney 
at  law,   Chicago.   Ill  ;    Everett   N.   Kaasalow. 
aeaoclate  director  of   research.   Congress   of 
Industrial     Organizations;     Leroy     Lincoln, 
president.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y.:  Hon.  PrancU  P    Mat- 
thews. Secretary.  Department  of  the  Nsvy; 
Hon.   Joseph    C.   O'Mahoney.   United    SUtee 
BHMtor  from  the  State  of  Wyoming;  Donald 
R.  Rlchberg.  attorney   at   law.   Washington. 
D.  C;  Lazar  Teper.  director  of  research.  In- 
ternational Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 
New  York   City.   N    Y  :    H.   A.  Toulmln.  Jr.. 
attorney  at  law.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

•CMMAIT    or   TXSTIMONT    CIVKN    AT    HKAaiMCS 

The  Arst  series  of  hearings.  July  11  to 
Augiist  5.  1949.  was  planned  to  explore  the 
subject  of  monopoly  power,  and  to  indicate 
points  at  whkch  changes  In  the  antitrust  laws 
might  be  advisable  The  subcommittee 
plans  to  hold  further  hearings  In  October  on 
the  general  subject  and  on  propoaals  for 
spedfle  bills  that  may  be  Introduced  early  In 
1050.  followed  by  a  reexamination  of  the 
antitrust  laws  as  a  whole  during  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty -Orst  Congress. 

The  conclusions  hereinafter  presented  are 
thoae  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  and  are 
not  those  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  list  of  witnesses  for  the  Arst  series  of 
hearings  does  not  Include  representatives  of 
all  Important  viewpoints,  since  about  half  of 
those  who  were  Invited  to  appear  were  vm- 
avallable  until  a  later  date.  The  majority 
of  thoee  whoee  opinions  are  summarized  be- 
low are  lawyers  or  economists.  In  either  pri- 
vate practice  or  Government  service.  The 
position  of  buslnees.  therefore,  Is  shown  here 
mainly  as  It  appears  to  legal  counsel  on  both 
tUiim  In  antitrust  proceedings,  except  for  the 
teattmony  of  Mr  Lincoln.  Mr.  Berle.  Dr. 
Tepar.  the  latter  speaking  (or  the  ladles'  gar- 
meiit  industry,  and  :omc  of  the  Government 
oOclals  with  business  backgrounds. 

NUO    rOI    aSBXSMIMATlOM    Or    AMI1IBU0I    LAWS 


The  witnesses  were  generally  la 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  more  or  less  un- 
••tlafactory  In  their  present  form  The  Buwt 
frequent  reason  given  (or  dlaaatufaettoa  was 
that  economic  concentration  has  not  been 
prevented  or  suttclently  slowed  down.  The 
majority  of  the  wttnessee  MpiwMd  the 
opinion  that  bualness  com— lutjuu  to  po- 
litically dangerous,  leading  inevitably  to  In- 
OfiMing  Government  control.  As  Attorney 
OaBeral  Clark  said  on  July  11.  "There  Is  too 
much  recent  and  tragic  world  history  not  to 
upon  «a  Um  dangers  lu  (ailing  to 


meet  the  monopoly  problem.  In  Italy.  In 
Germany.  In  Japan,  the  same  disastrous 
cycle  of  events  transpired."  Similar  sute- 
menU  were  made  by  Senator  O'Mahoney,  Mr. 
Ernst.  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr.  Berle.  Mr. 
Kaaaalow.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Rlchberg.  and  Pro- 
feaeor  Handler,  and.  as  In  the  TNBC  hearings, 
there  was  no  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  effective  antitrust  laws  (or  main- 
tenance of  the  American  type  of  free  Insti- 
tutions. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  also  criticized  the 
laws  granting  special  exemptions  (rom  the 
antitrust  laws,  especially  the  Reed-Bul- 
wlnkle.  Mlller-Tydlngs.  and  Webb-Pomerene 
Acts,  which  will  be  further  considered 
by  the  subcommittee.  The  necessity  (or 
strengthening  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
was  also  stressed.  A  bUl  for  this  purpose  has 
already  been  reported  out  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee   (H.  R.  2734). 

Specific  criticisms  of  the  present  sUte  of 
the  antluust  laws  were  voiced  by  most  o(  the 
witnesses.  Examples  were  given  of  conflict 
with  other  laws  and  other  Government  prac- 
tices, especially  In  taxation  and  In  procure- 
ment. The  relation  l)etwe«n  patent  law  and 
antitrust  was  crlticUed.  especlslly  by  Mr. 
Toulmln.  Lawyera  for  private  business  were 
critical  of  uncertainty  In  the  law  and  of  what 
they  regarded  as  excessive  lawmaking  by  the 
courts.  Others,  however,  were  fearful  that 
too  much  detail  In  legislation  would  open 
loopholes  through  which  the  general  purpose 
of  avoiding  undue  concentration  might  be 
friutrated. 

Enforcement  offlclais  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  (act  that  though  the  law  against  con- 
spiracy among  separate  fllrms  has  been  effec- 
tive, the  escape  by  merger  of  previously  com- 
peting companies  has  been  thereby  encour- 
aged. They  also  complained  that  (allure  of 
competition  because  of  price  leadership  Is 
not  adequately  met  by  existing  law,  and  sev- 
eral witnesses  suggested  that  a  Government 
agency  be  directed  to  dlagnoae  and  prescribe 
treatment  (or  Industries  where  price  compe- 
tition falls  to  operate,  or  where  concentra- 
tion appears  to  require  some  type  of  Inter- 
vention In  the  public  Interest. 

iiiai  ail  I  111  or  momopolt  srrvATioifa 
Various  wltneaaaa  gave  expert  testimony  or 
general  Information  on  the  forms  and  meth- 
ods of  economic  concentration.  Dr.  Blalr 
deacrlbed  the  continued  merger  movements 
and  showed  typical  cases  of  horizontal,  ver- 
tical, and  conglomerate  Integration  Senator 
O'Mahoney.  Mr  Ernst.  Dr  Adams,  and  Pro- 
feseor  Handler  emphasized  the  dangers  of 
concentration  by  merger.  The  Attorney 
General  and  Senator  O'Mahonxt  stressed 
also  the  effects  of  cartels. 

The  loss  of  price  competition  where  three 
or  (oiir  large  concerns  are  able  to  administer 
the  prices  (or  an  Industry,  or  where  one  con- 
cern Is  the  price  leader,  was  described  by  sev- 
eral witnesses.  Including  Attorney  General 
Clark.  Dr  John  D  Clark.  Dr.  Blalr.  Dr  Adams. 
Mr.  Kaasalow.  and  Mr.  Bcrgson. 

Testimony  was  given  relating  to  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  economic  c-ontrols  are 
concentrated.  Mr.  Berle  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  (unds  available  for  equity  capital 
Inveetment  appear  In  the  form  of  undis- 
tributed Income  of  large  corporations,  which 
can  then  chooee  either  to  expand  internally 
or  to  buy  up  smaller  concerna.  Messrs. 
Ernst.  Berle.  and  Kaasalow  dlscusaed  the 
growth  of  llfe-ltuurance  assets,  and  the  fact 
that  theee  funds,  which  orlglnau  In  small 
savings,  are  almoet  Inevitably  loaned  to  busl- 
aaaa  only  in  large  units.  Mr.  Bergson  polntad 
out  aeme  of  the  other  means  of  control,  such 
as  monopoly  of  raw  materials.  Illegal  use  of 
patents  and  trade- marks,  or  control  over  mar- 
ket outleu.  He  also  noted  the  common  ea- 
cuae  that  concentration  U  required  as  a  pro- 
tection in  dealing  wltix  other  concentrated 


organisations,  commenting :  T  do  not  believt. 
however,  that  the  cancerous  growth  of  con- 
centration can  be  effectively  combated  by 
developing  other  cancerous  cultures" 

Mr  Berle  and  Mr.  Lincoln  testined.  from 
different  points  of  view,  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  management  of  a  large  cor- 
poration Is  chosen,  and  the  practical  dUB- 
cultles  of  effective  voting  by  stockholders  or 
policyholders.  The  subcommittee  also  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Lincoln  the  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates Involved  In  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurrnce  Co.  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "There  is 
no  secret  about  It.  We  brag  about  It."  and 
denied  the  TNEC  Inference  that  interlock- 
ing Is  used  for  purposes  of  Influence. 

The  relation  between  patent  monopoly  and 
Illegal  forms  of  concentration  was  mentioned 
by  several  witnesses.  Mr.  Toulmln  com- 
plained of  allowing  attacks  on  the  validity  of 
patents  as  an  Incident  in  an  antitrust  suit. 
He  also  opposed  compulsory  licensing,  and 
cited  the  loss  of  value  when  enemy  patents 
were  freely  offered  at  $15  by  the  Allen  Prop- 
erty Custodian.  Dr.  Adams  recommended 
compulsory  licensing  of  patents  abused  or 
suppressed  by  large  concerns.  The  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  testlfled  that  patent  abuses  such 
as  tie-In  contracts.  Illegal  prlce-flxlng.  and 
so  forth,  have  now  been  largely  eliminated. 
Professor  Handler  agreed,  but  suggested  leg- 
islation to  (orbld  a  patent  owner  setting  the 
price  of  goods  manufattured  by  others  under 
his  license  The  subject  of  patents  will  be 
further   Investigated   by   the   subcommittee. 

The  relation  of  monopoly  to  agriculture 
was  discussed  by  Secretary  Brannan.  Mr. 
Brannan  lUted  the  variotis  laws  under  which 
the  Department  regulates  certain  Indutrles 
affecting  farm  Income  He  cited  the  Rtiral 
Electrlflcatlon  Administration  as  an  example 
of  Government  Intervention  where  a  monop- 
oly refused  adequate  service.  Mr.  Brannan 
suggested  Investigation  of  marketliig  charges, 
open-price  quotations,  stab  llty  of  pulpwood 
prices,  and  the  fertilizer  Industry 

Labor  monopoly  was  discussed  by  several 
of  the  wltneeaes.  The  Attorney  General 
stated  that  the  present  law  brings  a  labor 
union  under  antitrust  law  when  It  conspires 
with  employers  to  restrain  trade.  Dr.  John 
D.  Clark  noted  that  the  restriction  of  coal 
output  without  the  express  agreement  of  the 
operators  was  exempt  from  antitrust  action, 
and  the  practice  might  be  extended  to  other 
Indiutrlee  If  found  advantageous  by  the 
unions.  Mr.  Rlchberg  discussed  at  length 
the  original  intention  of  the  union  exemp- 
tion in  the  Clayton  Act.  and  suggested  thst 
Congress  should  legislate  to  distinguish 
clearly  Iwtween  the  allowable  effects  of  leglt- 
1ms te  union  activity  and  efforts  to  use 
union  power  for  monopoly  proflts  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  public.  He  opposed  Industry- 
wide contracts  and  cited  In  contmst  the 
company  contracts  of  the  railway  unions. 
Mr.  Arnold  also  discussed  labor  monopoly 
practices,  referring  particularly  to  the  build- 
ing industry.  Profeeeor  Handler  stated  that 
in  most  cases  of  union  monopoly  practices 
collualon  can  be  proved,  and  that  the  antt- 
tr\ist  lawa  must  not  be  carelessly  used  to 
control  the  legitimate  activities  of  unions. 
Mr.  Kasaalow  referred  to  the  subject  of  labor 
monopoly  as  a  red  herring. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  described  spe- 
clOc  examples  of  the  dllBcultles  that  arise  in 
maintaining  an  antltrxist  policy. 

Dr.  Teper  gave  details  of  the  squeeze  on 
clothing  manufacturers  because  of  concen- 
tration In  the  textile  Industry  on  one  hsnd. 
and  among  the  buyers  snd  distributors  of 
women's  clothing  on  the  other.  Secretary 
Brannan  stated  that  bualnaaa  concentration 
both  In  buying  (arm  producta  and  In  selling 
to  (armers  has  forced  the  concentration  of 
certain  features  of  agriculture,  under  Gov- 
ernment auspices  and  regulation. 

Governor  Arnall  testlfled  that  practically 
unregulated  railroad  rale-making  placed  tbe 
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Booth  at  a  aertous  disadvantage,  and  that 
•floru  to  obtain  a  revision  of  rates  had  led 
only  to  the  Reed-Bulwinkle  Act.  exempting 
the  railroads  from  antitrust  action.  Gov- 
ernor Arnall  also  gave  a  description  of  re- 
straints In  the  movlng-plcture  industry, 
which  he  stated  had  been  only  partially  re- 
lieved by  recent  court  decisions.  The  Gov- 
ernor pointed  out  that  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act.  originally  passed  to  enable  American  ex- 
porters to  fix  prices  for  commodities  when 
sold  abroad  and  thereby  aid  small  business, 
h.'  lent  Itself  "not  only  as  a  shield  against 
foreign  coippetltors,  but  as  a  sword  against 
domeatlc  competitors  here  at  home." 

Meaars.  Ernst.  Berle,  and  Arnold  referred 
to  conflicts  between  the  tax  laws  and  the 
antitrust  laws,  in  particular  the  effect  of 
taxes  in  forcing  small  concerns  to  merge 
with  large  ones,  or  in  penalizing  any  volun- 
tary splitting  up  of  large  combines.  The  un- 
distributed profits  tax.  with  a  $25  000  exemp- 
tion, was  favored  by  Professor  Adams.  Mr. 
Ernst  noted  the  fact  that  postage  rates  favor 
catalogs  of  large  flraas  over  small. 

Government  proctirement  policies  were 
critidaed  by  several  witnesses,  especially  by 
Measra.  Brnst  and  Berle.  Secretary  Matthews, 
speaking  for  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, stated  that  an  effort  Is  being  made 
to  Increase  the  facilities  for  doing  business 
with  small  concerns.  Professor  aHam«  alao 
criticized  the  policies  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration in  the  disposal  of  plants,  with 
particular  reference  to  steel. 

Mr.  Ernst  clt«d  several  examples  of  inci- 
dental restrictions  in  one  Industry  by  the 
policies  of  another.  He  referred  to  practices 
of  telephone  companies  plscing  small  radio 
stations  at  a  cBaadvanUge.  to  advertising 
rates  favoring  large  advertisers,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  eoncentratiou  of  investing 
power  in  the  large  insurance  companica. 

axcoMMamtATioNs  bt  wmnascs 

The  objectives  of  antitrust  laws  are  com- 
monly aainnifit  to  be.  first,  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  high  monopoly  prices;  and 
second,  to  protect  Independent  businessmen 
against  ruin  or  oppression  by  concentrated 
economic  powers.  Additional  objectives 
were  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses  Dr. 
John  D.  Clark  pointed  out  the  purpose  of 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Act  also  included  as  an  objective 
the  promotion  of  increased  production 
through  the  maintenance  of  competition. 
Dr.  Hamilton  emphasized  that  concentration 
tends  to  render  the  management  of  an  In- 
dustry secure  and  to  give  it  both  the  power 
and  the  inclination  to  exclude  new  men  with 
progreaslve  ideas.  He  cited  Henry  Ford  as 
an  example  of  a  man  whom  the  bankers 
would  have  obstnicted  had  they  been  able. 
Mr.  Arnold  suggested  that  modern  condi- 
tions call  for  more  stress  on  decentraliza- 
tion of  Industry  antf  for  keeping  absentee 
ownership  of  local  enter pt toes  to  a  minimum 
In  order  to  preserre  tmportant  aodal  and 
political  values. 

There  was  also  implied  in  the  testimony 
of  must  of  the  witnesses  the  thought  that 
free  political  Institutions  are  now  so  much 
leas  secure  than  In  1890.  that  maintenance 
of  a  competitiT«  and  diversified  economic 
system  to  imperaxtve  as  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  poUtlcsl  freedom.  The  weight  of  opinion 
to  place  the  safeguardlBg  of  political 
In  tbe  first  poattlon.  followed  by 
freedom  for  technical  progresa  and  produc- 
tion growth,  with  the  detailed  protection  of 
compsttng  bustncss  operators  «nd  consumers 
as  tmaacdlate  m^ans  or  methods  for  the  un- 
derpinning of  free  political  institutions  aitd 
prosperity. 

Further  hearings  may  throw  tight  on  the 
relstise  loaportanee  of  tbe  obJseUvaa  of  the 
|:cculiarl7  AoMrfcsn  insUtutlon  of  anuuust 
lagtoUUon.     Ttks   auhcoMMtes   bopsa   for 


wide  public  discussion  of  thto  feature  of  its 
work,  since  the  formulation  of  the  law  and 
the  ezprsaaion  of  tbe  intent  of  Congress  as  a 
guide  to  interpretation  must  be  based  as 
firmly  as  possible  upon  the  actual  will  of  the 
American  people  and  their  totsnttoos  aa  to 
their  future  course  o(  development. 

Specific  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  law 
dealt  with  various  means  by  which  its  major 
objectives  might  be  better  attained,  or  with 
means  for  attaining  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  l£w  with  a  minimum  of  strain 
on  business  Institutions. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  pointed  out  that 
antitrust  action  Is  aimed  at  holding  open 
the  door  for  new  competitors  to  enter  any 
Indusuy.  Profeasor  Adams  suggested  that 
sei>aratlng  the  movlng-pictvire  companies 
from  their  exhibition  outlets,  for  example, 
would  promote  the  entry  of  independent 
producers,  and  that  action  against  any  con- 
centration that  has  led  to  price  leadership 
win  encourage  i^w  enterprise.  He  advo- 
ca;ed  Government  action  to  make  credit  more 
easily  available  to  small  concerns,  a  revi- 
sion of  tax  laws  favoring  small  enterprlfies. 
Government  research  In  fields  useful  to  inde- 
pendent business,  and  action  to  prevent  tbe 
preemption  of  basic  materials  needed  by 
small  concerns.  Testinoony  at  these  hear- 
ings, however,  was  generally  directed  more 
toward  the  control  of  concentratian  than 
toward  specific  actions  to  aid  new  or  sxnall 
enterprises. 

Professor  Adams  siiggested  that  In  making 
laws  to  foster  competition  It  is  necessary  to 
be  clear  as  to  the  kind  of  competition  to  be 
fostered  Perfect  competition  is  not  possible 
or  necessary.  The  definition  should  be  in 
terms  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  law;  pro- 
tection of  consumers,  prevention  of  price  or 
production  controls  based  on  si«e,  protection 
of  new  technology  from  artificial  fttistration. 
and  maintenance  of  legal  and  ecoocmic  free- 
dom of  entry  for  new  enterprise. 

'Hie  treatment  of  siae  as  such  was  touched 
upon  by  practically  every  witness.  The  At- 
torney General  and  Mr.  Bergson  both  stated 
that  the  Department  ha  not  attacked  big- 
ness as  such,  thotigh  it  has  often  attacked 
Illegal  behavior  based  on  concentrated  power. 
Dr.  Clark  called  attention  to  tbe  connection 
of  bigness  with  price  leadership,  which  might 
be  avoided  where  dispersal  of  industry  is 
practicable.  Mr.  Ernst  expressed  a  general 
opposition  to  bigness  because  of  its  leading 
to  demands  for  Gcvernmcnt  control  or  na- 
tionalization, with  consequent  weakening  of 
free  political  institutions. 

Mr.  Berle  discussed  the  qtiestion  of  slse  at 
seme  length  and  suggested  the  principle  that 
there  is  a  top  limit  -tieyond  which  mere  size 
does  become  dangerous  in  and  of  Itself." 
Dr.  Teper  "would  not  say  that  bigness  per  se 
is  bad."  but  it  becomes  bad.  for  instance. 
when  small  manufacttirers  have  to  deal  with 
unduly  ccmoentrated  suppliers  and  distribu- 
tors. Dr.  Adams  quoted  Justice  Dcuglas  as 
saying  that  siae  which  gives  power  to  a  hand- 
ful of  men  is  contrary  to  the  philosc^y  of 
the  Sherma  Act  and  that  "the  fac  that  they 
are  not  vicious  men  •  •  •  to  irrelevant. " 
Mr.  Arnold  suggested  that  If  aome  one  busi- 
ness terric*  requires  Urge  slae  the  btaincss 
should  be  confined  to  that  service  alone  and 
not  permitted  to  control  other  features  that 
can  operate  efltclently  on  a  local  scale.  Mr. 
Johnston  said  t£iat  be  had  not  observed  any 
(^>prcaBlre  tisc  of  slae.  but  "there  might  be  a 
point  whexe  we  should  step  tn  and  place 
limitations  upon  •  •  •  further  growth." 
Professor  Handler  placed  in  the  record  his 
TNBC  proposals  for  limiting  new  acquisi- 
tions by  companies  tn  accordance  with  their 
slae. 

Mr.  Ernst  suggested  thmt  tt  to  time  for  more 
information  on  the  rdatloix  of  slas  to  cS- 
ciencj.    Mr.  Rlchberg  auted  that  in  hto  ex- 


perience as  Miter  prises  grow  they  often  loss 
eOlciency.  and  that  if  smaller  concerns  are 
protected  from  oppression  by  econoon.c  power 
tbcy  can  take  business  asray  from  larger 
ones.  Mr.  Toulmln  noted  that  "some  of  the 
gisatsst  prosperity  of  the  United  States  has 
come  from  the  dissolution  of  large  organlaa- 
ttona."  Dr.  Blair  quoted  with  approval  tb« 
report  ot  the  Council  of  economic  Adilaeis 
of  January  IMS  that  in  many  fielde  slae 
appears  to  have  passed  beyond  the  point  of 
optimum  eflklency.  Professor  Adams  point- 
ed out  that  the  most  efBclent  size  usually 
applies  to  the  plant,  and  productive  efficiency 
does  not  necessarily  jmtlfy  ownership  of 
several  plants  by  (»e  mammoth  ooocem. 
Mr.  Bergson  decried  the  common  charge  that 
dissolution  of  large  concerns  will  threaten 
production,  and  quoted  the  recent  report  on 
German  decartelization  as  showing  Increases 
in  prodiictlon  when  concerns  were  split  up. 

The  chairman  remarked  on  August  3  that 
"there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
most  witnesses  who  appear  before  us  to  get 
a  htUe  Jittery  when  they  talk  about  slae.  M 
though  they  were  worshiping  slae  as  a  eort 
of  sacred  cow  and  that  you  cannot  crltidaB 
It.  •  •  •  I  am  wUllng  to  criticiae  eiae." 
The  testimony,  when  reviewed  as  a  whole, 
however,  reveato  a  conaiderabto  amotint  of 
disrespect  for  slae  as  such,  a  BMittcr  cf  vital 
importance  jn  the  consideration  of  measures 
recommended  for  restraining  concentration 
and  monopoly  powo-. 

Acts  relaxing  tbe  antitrust  laws  were  con- 
demned by  most  of  tbe  witnesses,  thotigh 
there  was  Iinie  testimony  as  to  detailed  oper- 
ation of  the  acts.  Tbe  Miller-Tydlngs  Act 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Clark.  Governor  Amali. 
Mr.  Bergson.  Mr.  Toulmln.  and  Profeasor 
Adams,  but  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ernst. 

The  Reed-Bulsrlnlde  Act  was  condemned 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Bergson. 
Mr.  Toulmln  spoke  favorably  of  it  as  a  cor- 
rection of  a  situation  where  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  vent  too  far.  Governor 
AmaU  gave  a  detailed  descripUon  of  tbe 
raolroad  rate-making  process  and  ita  effect 
on  the  South.  In  explaining  hto  opposition 
to  the  act. 

In  connection  with  the  Webb-Fomarens 
Act,  Governor  Arnall  described  an  attcsnpt. 
by  an  aaaodatkm  fanned  tmder  the  act,  to 
monopoUae  booklaes  of  American  films  in 
Britain.  Mr.  Bergson  stated  that  the  act  had 
been  involved  in  several  cases  where  domes- 
tic antitrust  violations  were  prosecuted.  Dr. 
Clark  stiggested  reexamination  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  and  Reed-Bulwlnkle  Acta. 

The  testimony  aliovcd  little  dlaaattofac- 
tlon  with  the  RototnaiHi-Patman  Act.  al- 
though Dr.  Clark  stiggested  that  the  act  be 
clarllled.  or  with  tbe  Clayton  Act.  except  for 
the  loophole  tn  asctlon  7.  which  wliile  pro- 
hibltltig  certain  mergers  by  porcbaae  of 
stock,  permits  action  to  the  same  cSect  by 
ptirtdiase  of  assets 

The  methods  now  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistire  for  bresking  up  large  con- 
cerns were  dlsctissed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Mr.  Bergson.  Mr.  Bergson  explained 
that  divorcement,  divestiture,  or  dtoaolu- 
tion  are  avallabls  as  remedies  under  tbe 
present  law.  and  stated  that  several  cases, 
seeking  these  remedies,  are  now  in  ttas 
courts.  Mr.  Bergson  regards  the  existing  law 
as  adeqtiate.  except  in  situatlona  where  mo- 
nopoly posrer  baa  not  yet  been  fully  acbtoved. 
The  Attorney  General  expressed  dtosattotee- 
t;on  with  tbe  amount  of  relief  aflovded  bf 
some  of  the  court  deeraaa. 

Prof eaaar  fliami  nmtali  i1  that  toduatitoa 
where  administered  prices  are  found  siKiald 
be  treated  case  by  case,  ustudly  by  brcaJklng 
up  the  leading  firms  into  Emaller  unite.  In 
moving  pictuca.  indcpeodcaoe  of  tbe  the- 
aters mlgbt  soAee  to  bring  nrw  competitlaa 
producers.    JBs 
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proceedtnf^a  In  n«w  Industries 
Interests  might  be  less  well  en> 
»nd  quoted  Dr.  Conrln  Edwards  as 
faToiing  new  legislation  enlarging  tlM  dis- 
solution powers  of  the  Oovcrnmant.  Mr. 
Tbulmln  was  emphstlc  In  recommending  di- 
vorce of  distribution  from  manufacturing. 
41vare*  of  manufsctiirlng  from  acmrc—  of 
nuitertala.  and  divorce  of  uonanalogous 
companies.  Mr.  Toulmln  objected  particu- 
larly to  a  large  company  waiting  until  small 
companlea  have  developed  a  new  product, 
and  then  entering  the  market  with  domi- 
nant economic  power. 

There  was  some  testimony  on  possible  Im- 
provements of  the  methods  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Mr.  Bergaon  did  not  believe  any  new 
leglalation  wotUd  t>e  desirable  for  expediting 
the  trial  o*  antitrust  cases.  He  spoke  of 
varlotis  methods  now  being  used  to  stream- 
line the  legal  processes  by  stipulation  with 
defense  counsel.  Mr.  Cuxu  announced 
that  Chief  J\j8tlce  Vinson  has  t>een  asked  to 
request  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  to  conaUtor  tlmc-savlng  pro- 
cedures in  antitrust  caaM. 

O'Mahonkt  suggested  that  antt- 
•Bforcement  would  be  simplified  by 
Federal  charters  for  Interstate  corporations 
on  terms  prescribed  by  the  Congress,  and 
specifying  many  of  the  limitations  on  con- 
centrated power  that  otherwise  must  be  im- 
posed by  regulatory  commissions  or  through 
antitrust  procedure. 

The  choice  of  criminal  or  civil  process  waa 
dtocussed  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  Mr. 
Bergaon.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  stated  that 
criminal  action  Is  most  often  used  where 
there  Is  Intentional  price-fixing,  but  that  In 
attacking  business  methods  that  some  law- 
Tars  have  deemed  to  be  legal,  civil  proceaa 
Is  conrtdwrad  more  appropriate.  Mr.  Berg- 
son  expressed  a  preference  for  civil  action 
in  borderline  or  uncertsin  esses,  snd  also 
pointed  out  that  sctual  reforms  of  business 
practice  are  best  obtained  in  civil  proceed- 
ings. 

Penalties  for  criminal  violation  were  gen- 
erally held  to  be  too  small.  The  usual  sug- 
(Mtlon  wss  to  increase  the  maximum  fli:e 
on  each  count  from  96.000  to  #60.000.  though 
Dr.  Hamilton  would  set  no  upper  limit. 
Mandatory  Jail  sentences  were  considered  im- 
practicable by  many  witnesses. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  complained  about 
the  obstacles  to  collection  of  triple  damages 
for  a  small  concern  injured  by  an  antitrust 
violator.     Dr  Hamilton  discussed  the  triple- 
damage  problem  st  length,  and  recommended 
that  the  courts  be  directed  to  treat  these  as 
public  casea.  and  to  frame  the  decree  so  as 
adequately    to    protect    the    public    Interest. 
Mr.  Bergsor  did  not  agree  with  suggestions 
thst  damages  might  be  assessed  at  less  than 
treble  at   the  courts'   dlacretion.     Profcaaor 
Handler  suggested  that  when  the  court  has 
determined    that    the    antitrust    laws    have 
been   violated.   It  should  appoint   a  special 
master  to  assess  the  damages  of  sll  Injured 
parties  without   requiring   further   proof   of 
the  violation  Itself.     The  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Mr.  Bergaon.  and  Dr  Hamilton  suggested  tha 
advisability    of    legislation    authorizing    the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  sue  for  triple  dam- 
aices  when  Injured  by  monopoly  prices  in  its 
own  purchase  of  materials. 


COMTaOL    or    CONCtimiATION 

Several  witneaaea  recommended  that  some 
Federal  agency  t>e  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity for  watching  the  development  of  con- 
centration and  either  advislni;  or  taking  ac- 
tion before  conditions  had  extended  so  fsr 
as  to  be  excessively  difBcult  to  correct. 

Mr.  Arnold  suggested  a  continuing  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congrwi.  which  would 
study  the  concentration  problem  and  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  would  deal  with  cases 
where  governmental  policies  or  law*  srs  In- 
adequste  or  in  cuiiDict  Mr.  Krnst  wuuld 
direct  U»e  Bscretary  u(  Commerce  to  act  as 


advocste  for  the  competitive  system,  with 
authority  to  call  the  attention  of  other 
agencies,  the  Congress,  and  the  public  to 
anv  situation  that  endangers  the  system. 

Mr.  Berle  suggested  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Comniisslon.  or  other  commission  with  Juris- 
diction, be  directed  to  examine  sny  industry 
In  which  competition  falls  to  operate,  and 
Impose  public-utility  responsibility  upon  It. 
with  the  alternative  of  allowing  It  to  split  up 
Into  enterprises  of  a  slxe  able  to  compete. 

Professor  Adams  fsvored  a  case-by-case 
treatment  of  concentrated  industries,  prob- 
ably by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
suggested  that  over-all  policy  be  defined  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act.  Mr. 
Rlchberg  recommended  that  some  agency 
have  authority  In  cases  of  administered 
prices,  to  forbid  excessive  prices,  with  an  ave- 
nue of  escape  for  business  that  voluntarily 
limited  its  power  to  a  level  where  it  could 
operate  free  of  public  regulation.  Mr.  John- 
ston, while  deploring  the  necessity  of  more 
Government  controls,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
undesirable  combinations  must  t>e  handled 
caae  by  case  rather  than  by  general  legisla- 
tion. He  thought  that  a  commission  with 
power  to  accomplish  thf  necessary  splitting 
up  would  be  the  most  practical  way  to  avoid 
an  excessive  amount  of  regulation  of  the 
public-utility  type. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Thoae  who  testified  In  this  first  series  of 
hearings  were  generally  in  agreement  that  the 
antitrust  laws  are  in  need  of  reexamination. 
The  motive  of  protecting  not  only  free  enter- 
prise but  free  political  Institutions  was 
stressed  by  one  witness  after  another  as 
pecullsriy  important  In  the  present  dlsturt)ed 
state  of  the  world.  The  study  of  monopoly 
power,  proposed  by  the  subcommittee,  wss 
again  and  again  turned  by  the  witnesses  Into 
a  study  of  concentration  of  power,  whether 
used  for  purpoaes  now  definitely  Illegal,  or 
existing  merely  as  an  obstacle  to  new  enter- 
price  or  free  experimentation. 

The  chairman,  in  issuing  this  summary  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  testimony, 
expressed  the  hope  that  public  consideration 
and  comment,  together  with  the  results  of 
further  hearings,  will  serve  to  clsrlfy  the 
American  policy  on  these  vital  questloua. 


Minimam-Wafe  LefisUtioa 


EDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 
Wednesday.  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followlnB  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Au^U-st 
14.  1949: 

Ma    LCCAS  warras  oooo  osriNrnoN 

Tou  may  question  the  advlaabllity  of  min- 
imum-wage legulation  since  it  is  a  compli- 
cated subject  economically,  not  a  principle 
that  can  be  provided  arbitrarily  by  ststute. 
Tou  are  hardly  Ukeiy  to  question  the  sound- 
neea  of  the  definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce which  Representative  Wincatx  Lt;cAa 
Nfcrote  Into  hU  version  of  the  minimum-wage 
bill,  paaaed  by  the  lower  House  Thursdsy 

Wsge-and-hour  administrations,  the  old 
NflA  ahead  of  It,  the  couru.  Including  the 
highest,  havs  played  ducks  and  drakes  with 
any  normal  reading  of  congrwilunal  author- 
ity la  rtg*r^  to  the  regulation  of  interstate 
eomaMree.  They  are  all  agreed  thai  under 
the  Conatltutloo.  Oonfreae  eannot  weddle 


with  business  that  Is  strictly  Intrastate. 
But  we  have  the  atxurdlty  of  holding  that 
a  man  washing  wlndowpanes  on  a  building 
that  houses  Interstate  business  can  be  re- 
garded as  engaged  In  Interstate  business 
himself.  Under  the  elasticity  lent  to  the 
idea  by  the  nimble  thinking  of  Federal 
boards  and  bureaus  supported  by  some 
courts  there  is  practically  no  enterprise  that 
Is  not  Interstate. 

In  the  new  minimum-wage  law  Wincats 
Lt7CAa  haa  sotight  to  apply  reason  to  the 
subject  and  provide  a  teat.  Is  the  act  which 
Is  t>elng  performed  essential  to  interstate 
commerce?  The  standard  Is  a  fair  one. 
There  Is  really  no  question  about  trade 
which  actually  deals  across  State  lines,  but 
there  are  not  many  other  enterprises  which 
can  bt  fairly  listed  as  interstate.  Mr.  Lucas 
has  provided  a  common-sense  definition 
that.  If  fairly  and  accurately  followed  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  the  courts,  can 
dispel  all  doubt 

But  Will  it?  We  wimstUl  have  to  rely  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  interpretation.  Good 
faith  la  capable  of  a  great  amount  of  stretch- 
ing where  special  pleading  Is  concerned. 


People  Alwajrt  Remember  the  Bad  Ones 
and  Never  Tell  You  About  the  Good 
Ones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PtNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Wednesday,  August  17  t legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2»,  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  recently 
the  Scranton  Times  carried  a  feature 
-story  on  the  application  of  Scranton 
Weather  Observer  Ralph  C.  West  for  re- 
tirement after  nearly  42  years  of  service 
with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
I  found  the  article  very  interesting,  part- 
ly because  ol  Its  reference  to  an  interest- 
ing career,  and  partly  because,  in  my 
opinion.  Ralph  C.  West  is  so  typical  of 
thousands  of  career  Oovernment  em- 
Itkvees  who  have  spent  lifetimes  in  the 
MTTlee  of  the  public  and  of  the  Nation. 
who  go  about  their  jobs  quietly,  reliably, 
conscientiously,  and  generally  with  a 
passion  for  anonymity.  When  they  re- 
tire, or  when  they  die,  they  receive  a 
kind  word  in  their  focal  newspapers, 
but  while  they  are  working  at  their  jobs, 
and  doing  good  Jobs,  they  are  taken  for 
granted. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who  by 
and  large  make  up  the  career  civil  serv- 
ice. Depending  upon  their  Jobs  and  the 
cities  In  which  they  work,  they  are  our 
neighbors,  frequently  our  friends,  usually 
trusted  and  respected  citizens  of  the 
community.  When  we  hear  violent  at- 
tack.^ made  In  the  Congress  or  elsewhere 
about  the  lazy  bureaucrats  and  the  Gov- 
ernment "pay-rollers."  or  when  we  make 
such  attacks  ourselves,  we  never  asso- 
ciate these  Insults  with  individuals  like 
our  mailman,  or  the  weather  forecaster, 
or  the  FBI  employees,  or  the  flood-con- 
trol engineer,  or  the  mine  Inspectors,  or 
the  ICX:  railroad  safety  expert,  or  the 
aviation  .ipeclall.tts  who  keep  our  alrway<i 
safe,  or  the  public  health  oflicers.  or  any 
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of  those  people — ^sincere,  conscientious, 
patriotic  citizens  who  do  their  jobs  day 
after  day.  and  do  them  so  well,  we  sel- 
dom thiiik  twice  about  them. 

Weather  Observer  Ralph  C.  West,  at 
Scranton,  looking  back  over  42  years  of 
service  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  had 
this  comment  to  make  on  his  job  ex- 
perience as  a  technician  for  Uncle  Sam: 

"People  always  remember  the  bad 
ones."  he  said,  referring  to  the  7,000  fore- 
casts he  estimates  he  has  made  during 
his  career  as  a  weather  observer,  "and 
never  tell  you  about  the  good  ones." 

I  think  that  sentence  sums  up  pretty 
much  the  experience  of  mast  of  our 
career  Federal  civil  servants.  An  oc- 
casional bad  one  who  might  be  turned 
up  gets  all  the  attention  in  the  public 
eye.  The  good  ones  are  generally  ig- 
nored, and  seldom  spoken  of. 

That  being  the  case.  I  think  this  little 
article  on  Mr.  West  might  well  .serve  to 
remind  us  that  there  are  many  Ralph 
Wests  In  the  service  who  are  day  after 
day  doing  their  jobs  quietly  and  well.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
t)e  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
WrsT,  W.  To  QvTT  Arm  42  Yeabs  or  Stsvics; 

Pkebtctiohs  in  Past  Frw  Yeaxs  80  Pxacxm 

ACCUSATS 

Whether  Observer  Ralph  C.  West,  retersn 
of  almost  42  years  service  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  has  applied  for  re- 
tirement. 

Meteorologist  st  the  Scranton  Weather 
Bureau  in  the  Federal  Building  since  June 
3.  1930,  Mr.  West  said  his  decision  to  retire 
is  based  on  his  sge,  «6.  and  the  fact  that 
*Im  not  getting  any  younger  and  42  years 
on  the  same  Job  should  be  enough  for  any 
man." 

One  of  the  pioneer  obaervers  at  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  service — he  is  one 
of  the  oldest  from  the  point  of  continuous 
service — Blr.  West  started  in  the  buresu  as 
assistant  observer  st  Charlotte.  N  C  June 
17.  1907.  Since,  he  has  been  stationed  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Birmingham.  Ala..  Richmond 
and  Lynchbung.  Va..  Helena.  Mont.,  and  Al- 
pena and  Lake  Huron.  Mich. 

Since  his  arrival  In  Scranton — st  that  tlms 
the  station  was  In  the  Connell  Building- 
he's  made  by  his  own  estimation  slmost  7,000 
forecasts.  "Some  good  snd  some  b«d."  as  he 
himself  puts  it. 

Rounding  out  his  long  service,  the  white- 
haired  observer  still  refuses  to  become  ex- 
cited one  way  or  the  other  over  commenu 
on  his  forecaaU.  good.  bad.  or  Indifferent. 

"Psopls  always  remember  the  bad  ones 
and  never  tell  you  about  the  good  ones," 
he  commented. 

But  from  his  assistant.  Peter  Pappas.  came 
the  informatton  that  a  recenUy  completed 
•array  of  forsMsU  over  the  past  se\-eral  years 
illilllnssrt  a  resord  of  80  percent  accuracy. 

In  weather  bureau  cu-cles  thsfs  Just  about 
the  equivalent  of  100  percent. 

As  to  the  science  of  weather  forecasting. 
Mr  Weet  observed  that  while  there's  quite  a 
difference  In  the  science  today  as  compared 
to  1907.  no  m«»— or  machine — can  accurately 
forecast  the  srsather  for  mors  than  24  hours 
in  advsocs. 

Big  difference  In  present  day  methods  as 
aoaparsd  to  prs-Wurld  War  I  dsys.  Is  the 
vast  nstwork  of  ststlons  spread  throughout 
the  Unltsd  SUtes  snd  Csnsds.  Todsy.  un- 
ilks  his  tmrty  days,  weather  stations  dot  ths 
map  witli  oAsss  in  svsry  priuctpal  city  and 


large  airports  to  keep  regional  statl<nui 
abreast  of  the  latest  weather  conditions. 

Yet  to  Mr.  West — and  it  holds  for  the  entire 
service — the  time  honored  barometer  is  still 
ace  high  for  the  fine  art  of  compiling  a 
forecast. 

Recalling  that  during  his  first  years  In 
the  weather  service  two  dally  reports  were 
received  st  local  stations,  and  those  from 
widely  scattered  stations  srovmd  the  Nation, 
today  four  daily  reports  are  flashed  Into 
Scranton  via  teleprinter.  Mr.  West  said  that 
the  element  of  chance  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. 

"Of  course  forecasting,  like  everything  else, 
Is  far  from  perfect,"  he  smiled.  "And  I  guess 
well  never  see  the  dsy  we  can  predict  to- 
morrow's weather  with  100  percent  cer- 
tainty." 

An  old  band  at  listening  to  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacks,  wise  cracks  about  the 
weather  forecasts  seldom  bother  Mr.  West. 

"If  they  did  Id  have  chucked  the  whole 
thing  a  long  time  ago."  he  remarked  with  a 
smile. 

SrMMSa  SEASON  TOtrCHXST 

But  he  has  had  his  painful  moments  when 
Mother  Nature  stepped  in  and  completely 
double-crossed  his  prediction.  In  this  re- 
spect the  summer  season  is  the  toughest  of 
them  all. 

Admitting  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  telephone  calls  received  at  the 
station — both  good  and  bad — Mr.  West  does 
remember  one.  In  fact,  he  said,  he'll  never 
quite  forget  It, 

"That  call  came  at  midnight  and  as  the 
caller  probably  hoped,  swoke  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep,"  he  said.  "It  seems  I  had  fore- 
cast fair  weather  and  an  vmexpected  thun- 
derstorm came  up  to  spoil  the  prediction. 

"The  call  was  apparently  from  the  hostess 
of  a  garden  party  whose  guests  undoubtedly 
experienced  a  good  drenching.  Anyway  the 
conversation  was  short  and  very  much  to  ths 
point. 

"I  can  still  hear  a  very  Indignant  feminine 
voice  dripping  sarcasm  with:  'Say.  are  you 
paid  to  give  out  false  Information?'  " 

What  started  Mr.  West  In  the  business  of 
weather  forecasting? 

Two  resisons. 

"I  always  had  a  deslrs  to  get  into  the 
game,"  he  said.  "And  I  guess  the  second 
reason  was  because  the  monthly  pay  back  in 
1907  was  $60.  That  doesnt  sound  Uke  much 
these  days — and  It  tsnt — but  It  was  a  lot  Of 
pay  back  at  that  time. 

"At  any  rate  it  was  much  better  than  ths 
$36  a  month  I  was  getting  working  In  a  paper 
box  manufactiu-lng  plant  and  I've  never  re- 
gretted joining  the  service." 

As  to  future  plans.  Right  now.  he  said,  he 
just  plans  to  take  It  easy  for  a  while. 

At  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  when 
the  day  arrives — his  successor  has  not  yet 
been  appointed — he  hands  out  his  Unai 
weather  forecast,  it  won't  mean  the  Scranton 
Weather  Bureau  will  have  seen  the  last  of 
him. 

"I  guess  I  can  safely  predict."  he  com- 
mented with  a  smile,  "111  be  dropping  In  Xm 
see  how  the  boys  are  doing." 


Rusk  Will  Snatck  Westera  Ancrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 


following  editorial  from  A-Day-Ahead 
entitled  "Russia  Will  Snatch  Western 
America,"  which  points  out  the  vulner- 
ability of  Alaska  and  the  Western  States 
from  any  enemy  attack  through  Alaska: 
■uasu  wnx  snatch  wlsissn  AicaaiCA 

Let  tis  stop  worrying  about  western  Cu- 
re^ and  give  thought  to  the  Russian  menace 
to  western  America.  Strangely  the  speed-up 
in  communication  and  transportation  has 
made  Waehtngton  seem  to  ctir  statesmen 
nearer  to  Europe  and  farther  from  our  own 
prairies.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  lies  between  the  Mississippi  snd 
the  Kbe.  If  they  continue  in  this  delusion 
Russia  will  lie  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

We  have  surrendered  to  Russia  our  great 
defense  in  the  Pacific  In  letting  the  Com- 
munists take  China.  Now  Russia  Is  safe  to 
fly  air  transports  filled  with  trained  troops 
and  modem  war  material  under  escort  of 
bat-speed  jet  fighters,  down  from  behind  the 
Arctic  Iron  curtain,  over  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon,  and  down  behind  the  Rockies.  The 
Russian  force  would  most  likely  land  and 
base  Itself  in  Reno,  Nev.,  where,  protected  by 
the  surrounding  High  Sierras,  it  could  defy 
otister  by  oiur  forces.  It  would  then  establish 
a  Red  line,  north  and  south  from  Spokane  to 
Yuma — and  a  west -east  line  from  Reno  to 
Cheyenne.  Then  they  would  operate  a 
mighty  pincers  on  the  lands  between,  t>eat- 
Ing  them  down  with  the  war  hammer  and 
the  bloody  sickle. 

Russia  Is  trapping  us  by  its  threat  to  west- 
em  Europe.  Russia  wants  American  troops 
and  equipment  In  Europe  where  they  could 
be  rendered  useless  by  the  hordes  of  Com- 
munists in  the  North  Atlsntlc  Pact  coun- 
tries and  where  they  would  be  of  no  servlcs 
In  America. 

Behind  the  Rockies  we  are  vulnerable. 
Small  far-flung  communities,  not  Integrated, 
could  offer  little  resistance  to  mass  power. 
Russia  knows  w«  would  not  use  the  atom 
bomb  In  our  own  land.  The  Government  has 
shown  up  Russian  propagandists  and  secret 
pilferers  but  nothing  has  been  revealed  about 
Russian  saboteurs.  They  could  keep  the 
East  busy  while  Russia  Is  taking  over  the 
West,  making  slaves  of  our  proud  westerners 
and  dragging  their  women  screaming  to  Rtos- 
sian  transports,  destined  for  public  defilement 
In  Moscow.  Setul  arms  to  western  Xurc^M) 
but  send  arms  and  troops  to  western  Amer- 
ica.   Save  America  first. 


Basiacst  Is  Go«d 


fin  FBOM 

nC  THE  HOUSE  OF  HUnUBEN  T ATIVM 

Wednttdajf,  August  17, 1949 

Ur.  BARTUrrr.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mjr  rtmarka  I  lubmlt  tha 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday.  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  represent  the  district  in 
Arkansas  which  includes  most  of  the 
Ozark  area,  which  Is  noted  for  its  fruit, 
poultry,  dairy  farming,  small  business, 
canning  industries,  and  its  thrift.  They 
are  an  Independent  group.  They  do 
their  own  thinking.  Nobody  tells  them 
how  to  vote.  Pew  fuss  at  them  after 
they  have  registered  their  Judgment  at 
thepoas. 

Because  it  is  an  example  of  the  oom* 
mon  aense  of  our  people.  I  would  like  to 
plaee  In  the  Rmmb.  a«  part  of  my  re- 
voMrkM,  the  foUowing  editorial  by  my 
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MiDd.  nils  SUfford.  of  th«  aprtafdaU 
Iftws.  published  at  Bprlngdtte.  Ark.,  on 
Augiat  U.  1»49: 

tamAL  aAMBLiNos 
(By  BllU  Staffortf) 

rm  gsttlnff  sick  and  tlrad  of  thM«  birds 
who  banc  their  head*,  tighten  up  ttMlr  belts. 
mmi  mouroXuIiy  waU  that  we  are  headed  Into 
a  rtept—eloii. 

If  you  would  believe  them,  the  oncoming 
catastrophe  would  make  1939  look  like  a 
school  teachers'  picnic.  Theee  Weeping 
Wllllee  gaxe  Into  their  clouded  crystal  ball 
aiMl  sea  bread  Unee  and  soup  kitchens  and 
paopla  dropping  like  flies  on  the  sidewalks 
troin  starTstlon. 

Some  of  them  are  self-appointed  prophets 
of  the  Bible.  Others  claim  possession  of  a 
imMarlous  formula  which  foresees  business 
A  lot  of  them  simply  thrive  on  a 
iy  diet  of  bad  news. 

As  fsr  as  I  am  concerned,  the  whole  kit  and 
kaboodle  can  go  jump  Into  the  nearest  very 
deep  lake. 

Why  not  take  a  sensible  look  at  the  busl- 
Bees  sltuatloQ? 

Why  not  eooM  to  town  and  ask  your  mer- 
ehants  about  their  sales? 

H  Is  a  sl|;n  of  Intelligence  to  be  able  to 
plan  ahead.  No  one  will  argue  that  point. 
The  squirrel  Is  a  pretty  smart  fellow  for  lay- 
ing in  a  store  of  hickory  nuts  while  hickory 
nuu  are  still  to  be  had. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  persons  who  can 
flad  n****'*"g  but  bad  news  and  people  who 
•Otoally  lat  a  bang  out  of  spreading  the 
■MOM  bad  news  hasten  any  possible  reces- 
sion more  than  a  genuine  market  break. 

They  start  a  vicious  circle  of  rumors. 
#Q«tbts,  and  worries  that  accomplishes  noth- 
lag  whatsoever.  They  undermine  the  con- 
IManca  of  farmers  and  businessmen  who 
baretofore  had  the  Idea  that  things  were 
going  along  satisfactorily. 

Actually,  this  recession  phobia  is  more 
wind  and  wailing  than  facts  and  figtires. 
la  lood.  Nobody's  getting  rich  like 
abeo  war  contracts  fattened  the 
ftlas.  But  nobody's  going  broke,  and  no- 
body's starving  to  death. 

Business  is  good. 


ExtravaftDce  ia  Government — How  Can 
It  B«  Fijuuiced?— Tkat  It  tka  Qucttioa 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWR£NC£  H.  SMITH 


IN  THS  HOV8I  OP 


ATIVM 


Auguit  17,  194$ 

Mr.  8U1TR  o<  WlMOntln.   Mr.  tptak- 

tr.  bit  lovariUMBl  bNMto  a  big  bu- 
rtaucracy  which  In  turn  braadf  txtrava- 
ganca  In  every  department.  This,  ob- 
rloualy,  meani  that  taxpayeri'  dollars 
a*-*  being  waatad.  The  question  U  now 
prtacnted.  how  can  the  people  of  this 
cewntry  finance  governmental  extrava- 
gance? Or  to  put  the  question  another 
way.  how  kmff  will  the  taxpayers  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  waste  In  Government? 

Hr.  gpaaker.  we  are  proud  of  an  eco- 
BOBUe  tystam  that  has  provided  the  peo- 
pl«  of  the  United  States  with  the  highest 
alandard  of  living  In  the  world.  Yet  we 
admit  It  Is  not  perfect.  This  system  is 
b*sed  on  incentive  to  produce  the  goods 
and  senricea   which  people  everywhere 


want.  It  has  not  only  furnished  this 
high  standard  to  us.  but  it  has  been  pro- 
viding food,  fiber,  and  money  for  other 
paopla  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been 
80  glnce  1914  when  American  money 
financed  World  War  I.  Incentive  to 
produce  Is  the  explosive  element  where 
men  are  free  and  can  keep  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  aside  from  a  mere  existence. 

Two  wars,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  destroyed 
a  free  economy  in  Europe  and  most  of 
the  world.  In  1947  It  was  my  privilege 
to  have  visited  every  country  In  Europe 
except  three.  It  was  an  extended  trip 
and  everywhere  It  was  evident  that  the 
people  had  lost  their  economic  hberty 
and  with  It  political  freedom.  There 
was  no  real  Incentive  to  work;  taxes  were 
oppressive.  Governments  had  taken 
over;  people  were  regimented;  govern- 
ments planned  their  lives.  Why  should 
they  work  beyond  a  point  that  provided 
a  mere  existence  standard?  They  were 
concerned  only  with  sufllclent  work  to 
provide  a  llvliig  only,  but  not  to  produce 
more  wealth. 

We  are  on  the  road  to  confiscation  of 
private  property  In  this  country,  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  corporations  and  Indi- 
viduals are  taxed  so  high  that  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  Incomes  are  taken 
and  used  for  Increased  governmental 
spending.  Government  bureaucrats  are 
extravagant  because  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  pay  the  cost.  This  practice  must 
stop  or  Government  will  be  compelled 
to  seize  private  property  for  its  own  use 
and  make  vassals  of  the  people.  It  will 
come  in  the  form  of  socialism  or  fascism, 
both  enemies  of  a  free  people.  Both  are 
forms  of  totalitarianism  and  must  be 
avoided  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  speeches  have  beea 
made  in  this  House  condemning  the 
executive  department  and  the  bureau- 
crats for  wasteful  conduct.  Is  It  a  fair 
criticism?  In  most  Instances  it  Is  the 
Congress  that  delegates  its  authority  and 
appropriates  the  money.  In  all  honesty. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  right  to  pass 
the  buck.  One  writer  correctly  says  that 
every  legal  limitation  to  political  profli- 
gacy has  been  removed  by  the  Congress. 
It  all  started  with  the  devaluation  of 
gold;  and  during  the  war  the  Govern- 
mant  was  empowered  to  force  Its  paper 
Into  the  banks  and  no  one  dare  predict 
what  might  happen  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  this  country  If  the  public  suddenly 
lost  confidence  In  them. 

At  this  very  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc 
are  haU-Mit  on  a  deficit  financing 
progran.  This  country  was  In  the  red 
almoat  13.000.000,000  on  June  SO  this 
year.  At  the  aama  tlma  oaxt  year  the  ex- 
partx  say  we  ahall  ineiur  an  operating 
deficit  of  poaalbly  M. 000. 000. 000.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  .<iaid  that  deficit 
financing  is  absolutely  necessary.  Many 
people  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
deficit  financing.  It  has  betn  defined 
as  a  weasel  expression  to  clothe  depravity 
with  the  cloak  of  respectability.  The 
time  has  coma  to  speak  very  frankly. 
The  people  should  clearly  understand 
that  deficit  financing  means  tha  apand- 
Ing  of  money  that  the  Oovemmant  doea 
not  hava.  If  you  wrote  a  check  to  pay  a 
debt  without  having  money  in  the  bank. 


you  would  be  arrested,  for  forgery  or  ob- 
talnlnc  money  under  false  pretenses.  Of 
course,  the  Government  cannot  be  a.*'- 
rested  but  It  actually  piles  up  the  public 
debt  and  thereby  calls  for  more  and  more 
tax  money.  Someday  It  may  not  be 
available. 

Cannot  the  most  prosperous  Nation 
civilization  has  ever  known  pay  its  way. 
day  by  day?  What  Is  it  that  has  driven 
the  annual  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  from  about  S4.000.00t,000  a 
year  two  decades  ago  to  more  than 
$40,000,000,000  now?  War  and  increased 
spending.  The  strange  theory  is  evolved 
that,  since  everybody  has  work  at  high 
wages  In  time  of  war.  it  must  be  con- 
tinued in  time  of  peace.  We  are  all  for 
this  if  our  economic  system  can  stand  it. 
And  this  can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  production  of  goods.  War  is  supreme 
waste,  but  Its  effects  can  be  approxi- 
mated by  deliberate  policy — just  throw 
all  excess  production  into  the  oceans  and 
then  use  Government  credit  to  augment 
that  production  so  that  here  will  be 
more  to  throw  away.  Or  we  could  put 
premiums  on  unemployment,  but  who 
wants  that?  For  sweat  of  the  brow  sub- 
stitute the  leisure  of  subsidized  purchas- 
ing-power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  has  be- 
come so  big  that  nobody  can  properly 
visualize  it.  and  this  Includes  Members 
of  Congress.  Secrecy  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
In  every  executive  department.  This 
practice  Is  the  curse  of  democracy  and  a 
very  real  threat  to  lil>erty  and  freedom. 
Huge  spending  programs  are  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  public  welfare;  for 
national  defense;  for  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  and  we  are  told  to  go  along 
In  faith  and  to  ask  no  questions,  t)ecause. 
say  the  Administration,  it  would  not  be 
in  the  public  Interest  to  divulge  the  de- 
tails or  operatlotis  of  the  programs.  This 
Is  an  abuse.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  House 
should  devote  serious  study  to  this  situ- 
ation and  correct  it.  There  must  be  an 
end  to  this  hush-hush  business  for  It 
undermines  public  confidence. 

"The  people  never  give  up  their  llber- 
tlea  but  under  some  Illusion."  said  Bd- 
mund  Burke,  but  certainly  they  ought 
now  to  be  under  no  further  Illusion  In 
this  country  as  to  the  necessity  for  apply- 
ing the  brakes.  They  must  realise  that 
what  U  softly  called  deficit  financing  Is 
In  fact  a  slow  approach  to  communism. 
To  fight  communism  by  bankrupting  ma- 
terial and  ipiritual  fereti.  that  alone  can 
successfully  combat  It  U  a  fallacious 
method. 

America  Is  a  commercial  empire.  The 
•olvency  of  Its  Institutions  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  lu  commitments  are  the  bulwarks 
on  which  civilization  depends  Its  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  supreme  defense  against 
communism  and  the  riot  of  disillusioned 
populations.  Above  all.  therefore,  so- 
briety In  finance  b  required  and  not 
even  Stalin  himself  Is  so  grave  a  men- 
ace to  human  well-being  as  reckless  pub- 
lic apaadmg. 

Tha  present  business  recession  Is  a 
protest  against  the  high  coet  of  Gov- 
acnment.    Throughout  tha  oonpolltlcal 
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economy  natural  readjustments  are  In 
proceaa,  as  responaible  managements 
striva  to  bring  down  costs  and  maintain 
markola  through  the  age- tried  device  of 
fair  prteea.  There  must  be  similar  good 
management  In  the  Government  or  there 
wUI  be  disaster. 


Address  a<  RL  Han.  Winstoa  Cliarckill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

TC 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  .^TTVES 

Wednesday.  Auffust  17.  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  address  by  Winston 
Churchill : 

(From  Parliamentary  debates.  House  of  Com- 
mons. July  20.  19491 

Mr.  CBcracHiix.  Another  aaatter  to  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  rcfcmd,  about  which 
I  do  not  by  any  meani  feel  ao  eaaflrient  in 
my  conscience  as  to  ibe  JudgHMBi  of  my 
actimu.  Is  the  Morgentbau  agreesMBt  at  Uve 
second  conference — the  document  published 
by  Mr.  liorgenthau  of  the  conference 

There  la  an  agracBient;  It  waa  iniUaied  by 
President  Rooaevelt  and  by  me,  and  It  un- 
doubtedly propoeed  treatment  of  Germany 
which  was  a  harsh  treatment.  In  respect  of 
largely  llmltinc  ber  to  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. But  that  waa  not  a  decision  talLen  CTer 
the  heads  of  the  Cabmet.  It  was  not  one  that 
ever  reachad  the  Cabinet.  It  never  reached 
the  Cabinet  l>ecauae  It  waa  only  ad  referen- 
dtim:  it  waa  ills siipif wart  by  the  J5tat«  De- 
partment on  the  one  hand  and  by  my  right 
hoaorable  friend  and  the  Foreign  Office  Ccm- 
mittce  on  the  other,  and  it  jtist  dropped  on 
one  aide.  I  must  say  that  It  never  required 
a  CaMxMt  negative;  It  sever  had  any  validity 
of  any  sort  or  kind. 

NeTerthelcas.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  paper,  for  which  I  none  the 
leas  bear  a  r«i|>onslblllty.  I  do  not  agree  with 
It.  but  I  can  only  say  that  when  Oghtlng 
for  life  In  a  fierce  sti^iggle  with  an  enemy 
I  feel  quite  (UCerently  toward  him  than 
when  the  iiismj  Is  t>caten  to  the  ground  and 
is  suing  for  Bsarey.  Anyhow.  U  the  docu- 
ment Is  ever  brought  up  to  me  I  ahall  cer- 
tainly say.  "I  do  net  agree  with  that,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  put  my  initials  to  It."  I 
eaaaol  do  mere  than  that.  (X  eourae,  many 
things  happen  with  great  raoldtty,  but  to 
say  It  was  dooa  over  the  heads  ol  the  Cab< 
lael.  or  anything  like  that,  to  qutta  nm. 
andlhe  Cabinet  asver  agreed  to  II  MT  a 

Theae  two  mattMV  ot  great  impertaaee 
were  brought  In  in  order  to  Juettf y  the  right 
booorable  geaUeaaan  in  pareamg  the  policy 
eC   dlsnuuitUBg,   and   aoms   tnetdanta   coo> 

neetef*  with  the  trial  of  the  German  fenerals. 
I  do  not  think  the  right  hooorable  gemleman 
need  have  brought  such  artillery  b4*4.k  rrom 
the  past  to  fire  at  me  on  such  m«turt.  I  do 
not  put  the  case  with  hostility  against  him. 
I  cosialder  that  in  the  air  lift  and  the  treat- 
ment at  the  Berlin  difficulty  the  Government 
aad  the  F>^**g"  Office — no  one  inore  than 
In  aiMiawl  the  very  greatest  determination. 
skill,  good  |Udg0Mnt.  and  tenacity,  and  their 
esertSona  over  a  long   pericxl   were  crowned 

the  greatest  advantage  to  Kurof»e.  and  very 
likely  plaved  a  part  in  the  cloaer  drawing 
together  of  Britain  and  the  I7nited  States. 


which  hM  flovnd  lU  manifeetatloii  la  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 

I  waa  very  much  struck  at  the  way  In  which 
all  Germany  watched  the  air  lift,  and  how  all 
Germany  aaw  the  British  and  Amertean 
planes  flying  to  carry  food  to  2.5O0.0OO  Ger- 
mans whom  the  Soviet  Government  were  try- 
Uv  to  starve.  I  thought  that  was  worth  all 
the  spaschea  that  could  have  been  made  by 
all  the  peace  leaders  of  Europe  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  Germany  to  where  her  true  destiny 
lies,  namely,  in  peaceful  and  honorable  as- 
sociation with  the  western  democracies  and 
with  the  future  into  which  ttiey  hope  to  lead 
the  world  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  organisation.  I  Indeed  thought  that 
was  a  very  great  advantage. 

1  must  say  that  I  personally  waa  instinc- 
tively disappointed  and  chilled  when  I  saw 
the  dismantling  policy,  which  has  draggled 
and  straggled  on  for  4  years,  being  a  cause  of 
upeetting  this  strong  drift  and  tide  of  Ger- 
man sentiment  which  may  be  of  very  great 
valtie  in  the  future.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  It  was  tmtoward.  Of  course,  these 
things  must  in  some  cases  be  done.  They 
should  have  been  done,  or  cotild  have  been 
done,  a  years  ago.  That  would  have  been 
aU  right. 

But  now.  4  years  after,  when  Europe  Is  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  feeling  of  hardship  and 
presstire,  and  of  hopes  of  coming  out  of  it 
again,  to  go  on  tearing  down  these  btilld- 
tngs  and  solemnly  proceeding  with  methodi- 
cal routine  on  sc«ne  agreement  which  now  no 
longer  has  any  validity  or  application  to 
current  affairs  was.  I  thought,  an  error:  Not 
an  error  of  major  criminality,  but  a  bad 
touch.  I  should  have  hoped  thct  it  wotild 
have  been  possible  to  have  let  that  go.  I 
shotild  have  thought  it  should  have  been 
lirought  to  an  end.  I  have  said  so  several 
times  in  the  last  months,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  a  wrong  thing  for  us  to  put  that  view. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  liecaxise  I  was  pres- 
ent and  supported  Praatdent  Booscvelt  when 
he  used  the  phraae  "Imconditloiial  stirren- 
der"  I  am  debarred  from  saying  that  at  any 
time  there  should  be  a  little  give  and  take. 
and  a  different  touch  and  handling  In  a 
sensitive  manner  of  our  relations  with  tha 
German  people.  I  am  sure  that  the  muni- 
tions which  could  be  made  by  these  factorl— 
which  still  remain  to  be  dismantle^  would 
never  do  half  the  harm  to  the  cause  c€ 
peace,  or  to  any  future  victory  of  the  AlUca 
against  aggreaskin,  as  is  done  by  the  great 
setting  back  and  dlaooivaceaftat.  out  of  all 
proportion,  d  the  Oenaaa  awvemant  toward 
wcaurn  cAelUaatloa  and  wastcm  ideaa.  X 
will  not  pot  tt  more  than  that. 
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wfll  ondt^ubtedly  appear  In  the 
history  of  the  dty  as  oxien  as  that  of  any 
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wtrmmaoK  or  wnKiwgi 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J  ZABLOCKI 

or    WUKOMSIM 

IN  THl  UOU8B  OF  BmUBBfTATlvlO 

Wednesday.  Avonai  17.  194$ 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
CKD,  I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  from  the 

Milwaukee  Journal  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Hon.  William  George  Bruce  Mr.  Bruce, 
long  a  beloved  leader  in  civic,  religious, 
political,  and  educational  life  of  the  dty 
of  Milwaukee  pas^^ed  away  at  the  age  of 
93  years  on  August  13,  1M9. 


Mr.  Bruce  was  one  of  the  flrst 
keeans  to  realise  that  the  dty  must  develop 
to  the  fullest  its  fortunate  situation  as  an 
Inland  port.  So  we  have  a  hartior  comrnta- 
Blon  today,  and  harbor  fadtnisa,  and  plaaa 
for  the  future  irtwB  St.  Laaieuce  develop- 
ments unite  Milwatikee  with  tidewater. 

kir.  Bruce  conceived  of  Milwaukee  as  a 
convention  city.  But  a  convention  city 
must  hav;  more  than  climate  and  friendli- 
ness and  good  situation.  It  must  have  fa- 
culties for  people  to  meet.  Could  Milwaukee 
build  an  audttortam?  Some  said  sot.  Mr. 
Bruce  conceived  a  financial  plan  and  made  tt 
work. 

Because  he  himself  had  been  denied  edu- 
cational opporttmity  In  his  youth,  he  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  wied  for  education.  He 
gave  his  service  to  ttM  Mttwaahee  schooU 
and.  tfaroo^h  the  publMiteg  flni  which  he 
founded,  brought  enlightenment  to  school 
leaders  everywhere. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  high  points  of 
his  life.  We  mention  them  only  as  examples. 
The  roll  call  of  his  activities  would  be  a 
long  one. 

Here  was  a  life  of  leadership — a  life  devoted 
to  getting  needed  community  thiags  done. 

As  we  see  about  us  our  splendid  city — as 
we  contemplate  plans  for  an  ever  greatw 
Milwaukee — otir  minds  for  years  to  come 
mtist  inevitably  run  back  to  the  native  sem 
who  did  so  much  to  build  the  city  at  today. 

If  those  plans  for  the  future  coma  to 
fruition,  it  will  probably  be  because  Milwau- 
kee is  blessed  with  another  leader  like  Wil- 
liam George  Bruce. 


wnxuM  casoaea 

WUliam  George  Bruce  w 
kee's  buUdera. 


laoca 
ras  one  of  IfUwau- 


Statemest  of  Brif.  Gea.  Boaner  Fellers 
Before  Houie  Foreign  AMtiis  Committee 
•a  Bliiitary-Aid  BUi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wisccjreiN 
m  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wlscon.sln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  the  oral  testimony  of 
General  Fellers,  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  on  the  mllltanr-ald  Mtt. 

Members  should  read  it  In 
tlon  with  R.  R  SIM: 

lir.  IMVB.  Mr.  tMUnmm,  I  am  woadenag 
If  m  nay  aol  feaea  a  ilil— mt  from  Oea- 
aral  Milan  m  to  Ma  tiUpniiii,  ao  iim*  M 
eatt  ba  i»  tha  raecrd.  to  pnisii  tlw  naliTOl 
U  tm  Modat 

Ohalraaaa  Mm.  Wa  weuM  be  very  glad  la 
have  eueh  a  stateaMai. 

Oeoaral  Fakuaa.  I  have  been  la  the  Bsgti- 
lar  Army  aiQai  al  my  life.  I  graduated  at 
Weet  Point  la  1911  I  weat  tteOMgh  the 
usual  schools,  to  include  the  Ooa 
General  Staff  Saheol  and  the  War  College. 

Prom  IMO  to  1M2.  I  was  military 
with  the  British  in  Africa. 

I  saw  the  Gerawaa  fight  for  nearly  3  years. 
I  slept  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  lines  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  I  am  {amiliar  with  their 
power.  That  is  why  I  warn  you  how  strong 
the  Bed  Army  U  to  have  withstood  220  Ger- 
man di  visions 

In  1942  I  came  back  to  the  SUtea.  lectuead 
on  dsesrt  warfare  la  training  centers. 

I  Joined  the  O0B  for  a  short  time  and  then 
Joined  MacArthur  in  aaaKfalla.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  from  ttosa  astu  1M6. 
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X  wat  In  charga  of  pl&nnlng  fur  tb«  New 
Ouloea  opantkMM. 

I  was  hla  oombat  obaenr«r  at  tlM  front  dxir- 
tag  tht  PbUlppln*  op«r«tton. 

I  was  In  chJargn  of  psychological  warfar* 
against  Japan. 

I  was  MacArtbur'B  military  secretary 
throufbovit  the  war.  and  then  after  the  s\ir- 
reiMtor  I  was  Secretary  General  to  the  Allied 
Council  of  Japan. 

I  retired  In  ISM. 

idr.  SMrrs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ICAMsnxu).  Mr.  Chairman,  could  Gen- 
eral Fell«i  tell  us  what  his  position  Is  today? 

General  Filubs.  I  am  a  retired  officer. 

Mr.  Mamstulo.  Are  you  holding  sny  poel- 
tton  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  the 
present  time? 

General  PnxxBs.  No.  sir.  except  that  I  am 
a  member  of  their  national  security  council. 
I  did  work  for  them  full  time.  I  am  no  longer 
with  them  on  that  basis. 

Chairman  Kn.  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Va«T«.  I  ha^e  two  questions. 

General,  your  statement  Is  very,  very  Im- 
prcMlv*.  However,  there  Is  a  ground  striig- 
gl«  that  has  foom  on  in  Kurope  that  hasn't 
anyUilxtg  to  <k>  with  the  movement  of  or- 
ganlaad  dlvlaions.  apparently.  It  went  on 
in  Poland.  It  wen.  on  in  Csechoalovakla.  and 
was  successful.  It  is  Infiltration  from  within 
by  Communists  who  are  armed  and  who  are 
going  against  un.vmed  people. 

I  am  wondering  what  you  would  think  of 
the  Importanca  of  making  it  possible  for  the 
people  of  WMtarn  Burope  at  least  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  guerrilla,  you  cannot 
say  "unorganised  forces."  but  not  organized 
into  divisions  and  a  task  force  and  striking 
force. 

I  am  wonderii^  what  you  think  of  the  Im- 
Bortance  of  keeping  Internal  order  so  that 
ihtfope  cannot  be  taken  over  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  but  we  can  at  least  stop  the 
sort  of  thing  that  has  brought  the  Com- 
munists through  Poland  and  Caechoslovakla. 

General  Fnxns.  The  answer  to  that  is. 
they  must  have  the  weapoiu  to  keep  Internal 
order.  If  they  do  not  have  them  In  those 
countries.  I  think  we  should  help  them. 
But  we  rttirn'il  msks  it  clear  precisely  what 
this  help  Is  for. 

I  know  that  the  French  thluk  we  are 
going  to  hold  the  Rhine  or  Bbe  for  them 
with  American  troops.  I  have  given  my 
reMOBS  in  my  opening  statement.  Unless 
«•  MMke  It  clear  Just  what  help  we  will  give, 
they  are  going  tu  claim  we  welshed  on  the 
treaty,  because  they  expect  us  to  help  hold 
the  Rhine  and  they  want  to  see  ottr  troops 
over  there. 

Thejr  are  tired.    They  want  us  to  do  It  for 


Moreover,  the  equipment  that  we  do  give 
them.  If  It  is  to  defend  their  frontiers  ngalnst 
Russia,  will  never  be  enoxigh.  We  will  go 
broke  before  we  can  give  them  enough.  They 
will  blackmail  us.  They  don't  take  good  care 
of  their  equipment,  anyway  They  know 
nothing  about  preventive  maintenance. 
They  prefer  to  ask  for  a  new  piece  of  equip- 
ment  than   take   care   of   an   old   one. 

We  eaiiBOt  possibly  satisfy  them  with  a 
blank  check.  If  we  say.  "We  are  going  to 
give  you  certain  small  arms  for  internal 
order,  and  that  is  all."  there  Is  no  harm  in 
that. 

I  believe  we  should  help  if  they  need 
equipsDent  for  internal  order.  Prance  had  1 1 
AItMobs  when  the  war  ended.  That  Is  a 
lot  of  equipment. 

Mr  Voavs.  I  wonder  what  your  view  Is  as 
to  having  apparently  no  military  policy  with 
reference  to  the  Pacific  and  .\sla.  while  we 
prccesd  with  some  sort  of  a  military  policy 
Id  Burope? 

Oeaeral  FWii—  It  la  wrong  to  endeavor 
V>  Uock  WtiMrte  at  one  place  arul  let  her  spill 
over  her  bordan  in  other  placee.    Bussu  can 


only  be  contained  if  she  is  viewed  and 
handled  as  an  entity.  That  Is  why  I  men- 
tioned the  bases  In  the  Pacific  from  which 
you  can  base  your  air  power  and  Inflict  ter- 
rific punishment  on  the  Ruasians  in  the 
Orient.  If  a  war  comes. 

Tour  air  is  so  flexible  that  In  34  hovirs  you 
can  have  It  at  any  of  thoee  bases  you  want  It. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  hours  and  not  days. 

The  bases,  of  course,  have  to  be  serviced 
and  defended.  You  must  have  a  view  of 
RUHlA  ae  an  entity.  Otherwise  there  Is  no 
hope.  If  you  block  the  Rhine,  she  goes  into 
Iran. 

An  infantry  division  has  no  strategic  mo- 
bility. It  takes  too  long  to  move  It.  The 
party  Is  over  before  you  can  pick  It  up  and 
put  It  some  place  else. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  I  forgot  to  say 
about  tanks.  The  Maglnot  Line  failed  In  the 
last  war.  We  then  got  moblle-mlnded. 
Tanks  are  mobile. 

The  French  are  to  have  the  higtiest  mo- 
bility possible  in  warfare.  That  would  be. 
of  course,  tanks,  self-propelled  artillery,  and 
motorlxed  Infantry. 

Well,  the  air  Is  so  much  faster  and  more 
mobile  than  this  stuff  on  the  ground  that 
tanks  are  actually  immobilized  in  relation 
to  the  air  power. 

Moreover,  a  tank  runs  on  a  track  which  Is 
made  out  of  Iron,  and  a  near  miss  from  a 
bomb  breaks  tiiat  track  and  the  tank  Is  Im- 
mobilized. 

The  air  can  destroy  the  gasoline  and  a 
whole  armored  division  Is  immobilized. 

So  I  think  that  world  war  III  Is  going  to 
have  its  Maglnot  Line,  If  we  don't  change  our 
thinking — and  It  is  going  to  be  this  very 
thing  we  think  Is  mobile — it  will  tw  these 
tanks,  guns.  Infantry  in  trucks,  that  air 
power  denies  gasoline  and  thus  ImmobillMa 
them. 

Mr.  Vo«Ts.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kzz.  Dr.  Pmm.  have  you  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Prurxa.  I  have  no  questions,  other 
than  I  have  been  surprised  by  the  general's 
sutement  that  he  Is  In  favor  of  the  military- 
aid  program.  However,  he  streeses  air  pow- 
er. If  he  stresses  It  to  that  degree,  how  can 
he  stop  the  present  aggrrsstve  action  on  the 
part  of  China?  How  can  air  power  at  this 
time  stop  Russia? 

Oeneral  FiLLsaa.  Do  you  mean  without 
|(Anf  to  war? 

Mr.  PmvBi.  Tea. 

General  Pellsm.  My  view  Is  this:  That  it 
Is  a  great  blunder  to  engage  the  Red  army 
on  the  ground  with  American  troops  I  think 
we  Will  fall.  I  think  we  can  only  win  with 
air  power. 

Now,  the  technique  of  when  to  put  the  heat 
on  Stalin  to  stop  him  from  ■omething  la  out 
of  my  hands.  I  am  merely  endeavoring  to 
explain  my  views  on  how  we  csn  win  a  war. 

Now.  when  the  American  people  decide  they 
want  to  fight  for  Korea,  I  still  tiilnk  you 
have  to  win  It  with  air  power,  but  there  may 
come  a  time.  If  we  don't  want  them  to  take 
southern  Korea,  when  we  sre  willing  to  go  to 
war  over  it.  My  contention  is  we  can  only 
win  it  In  the  sir. 

Does  that  answer  your  question? 
Mr.  Przxm.  It  does.    Only  in  the  event 
of  war.  » 

Chairman  Kzs.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.   Smith,  have   you  any  questions? 

Mr.  SurrH.  General.  I  appreciate  your 
statement.  I  think  It  has  been  very  enlight- 
ening. 

As  I  gather  your  braad  cooeept  it  U  that 
you  must  not  abandon  Burope  as  such  and 
the  only  quarrel  you  have  with  the  present 
legislation  Is  one  of  concept;  Is  tttat  correct? 

Oeneral  Pni— e   Tee,  sir. 

In  that  connection  the  treaty  binds  us. 
We  have  been  obligated  for  30  years  to  pro- 
vide mliltary  assistance  In  case  those  coun- 
trtm  are  Invaded.    It  is  my  contention  that 


we  can  only  win  with  that  assistance  through 
air  power. 

Mr.  SscTTH.  Russia  has  served  notice  al- 
ready, I  believe,  that  she  Is  going  to  buUd 
the  greatest  air  force  In  the  world.  Now. 
you  think  It  Is  up  to  us  to  take  the  initiative 
In  that  respect  and  say,  "Mr.  Joe.  we  are 
going  to  build  the  greatest  air  force  and  in- 
tend to  maintain  that  supremacy." 

General  FsLLxas.  Yea.  sir.  If  we  do  not 
butld  the  greatest  air  force  In  the  world,  we 
will  eventually  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Do  you  liave  any  support.  Gen- 
eral, for  your  views  among  military  people? 

General  Fillbu.  Many  officers  feel  the  way 
I  do.  I  gueas  they  are  a  little  restricted  on 
telling  It.  but  they  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  not  unduly  an  air- 
power  advocate? 

General  Trmma.  I  am  a  ground  officer. 

Mr   SMrrH.  With  the  Infantry? 

General  Pxixna.  Artillery. 

Mr.  SurrB.  Have  you  any  Idea  as  to  what 
the  combat  effectiveness  is  at  the  present 
time  of  our  allies  In  Europe?  Have  you  ever 
given  that  any  thought? 

General  PsLLxas.  Yes.  sir;  I  have  given  it 
lou  of  thought.  It  Is  so  poor  that  we  would 
have  to  do  the  fighting.  I  should  say.  80  to 
95  percent,  if  we  go  Into  ground  combat. 

The  British  are  very  coxirageous.  I  was 
with  them  for  2  years  and  I  know  them  very 
well.  They  are  brave.  However,  the  British 
are  going  to  have  to  defend  their  homeland. 
The  Red  army  can  be  lifted  In  batches  of 
75.000  in  one  lift  and  the  danger  of  an  air- 
borne invasion  of  England  Is  so  real  that 
the  British  must  defend  their  Uland.  We 
need  that  base. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  want  them 
to  put  very  much  of  a  ground  force  in 
Burope. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  with  40,- 
000.000  people,  fought  very  well  In  the  First 
World  War.  although  not  very  long  in  the 
second.  I  believe  they  are  courageous,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  could  even  approach 
holding  the  Rhine.  They  will  not  have 
enotigh  divisions — assuming  they  would 
light  a  sustained  war. 

The  Italians  fought  In  both  wars  and  were 
not  any  good  In  either  one;  Balgilim.  a  few 
days;  Holland,  a  few  days  In  tbe  last  war; 
Norway,  very  little;  Iceland,  nothing. 

If  you  hold  on  the  ground  In  Burope,  it 
win  be  done  by  American  soldiers. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  holding  the 
Rhine.  I  think,  and  that  Is  to  devote  our 
entire  Industry  and  snergy  In  America  to 
that— have  universal  mllltsry  training,  a 
vast  ground  army,  and  possibly  rearm  the 
Germans. 

Then  you  run  the  risk  of  being  attacked 
before  our  forces  get  too  strong. 

I  think,  psychologically.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  no  great  force  on  the  Rhine — 
especially  Americans — for  the  simple  resson 
that  as  we  build  up  with  allies  and  Ameri- 
cans. Stalin  wiU  tell  his  people.  "The  Chris- 
tian democratic  countries  sre  again  after  us." 

We  know  we  are  not  going  to  launch  an 
offensive  but  It  looks  that  way  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

I  think  It  Is  bad  psychology  to  put  Ameri- 
can troops  over  there  because  the  Russian 
leaders  are  liable  to  be  tempted  to  have  a 
go  at  us.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  cause  war  than  to  deter  war,  to  put 
American  troops  on  the  Rhine. 

SUlin  la  the  world's  greatest  psychologist. 
He  fooled  Hitler,  he  fooled  the  British  high 
command,  axwl  he  fooled  the  American  high 
command. 

I  was  In  Bgypt  at  the  time.  General 
Wavell's  G-a  told  me  that  the  Hght  wouldn't 
last  3  weeks  when  HiUer  went  into  the 
Ukraine. 

I  understand  General  Marshall  had  a  p>rea8 
conference  and  said  the  same  thing.  Stalin 
wanted  lu  to  think  he  was  weak. 
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The  whole  show  against  Finland  fooled  the 
world,  and  Finland  played  down  the  Red 
Army,  hoping  that  Ocrmany  would  attack. 

Stalin  is  a  psychologist.  He  is  capable — I 
dont  say  he  is  doing  it — but  he  U  capable 
of  oppoalng  UMT  In  this  country,  in  the 
hope  we  will  have  It  to  spite  him.  He  wants 
us  to  fight  this  war  on  the  ground — that  la 
his  only  hope  of  victory. 

He  is  capsble  of  opposing  the  Marshall 
plan  and  he  Is  capable  of  opposing  m.ilitary 
assistance.  In  the  hope  that  we  will  go  broke 
doing  It.  He  hopes  that  we  will  be  stub- 
bom  and  say.  "Weil,  if  he  la  against  It,  we 
win  show  him." 

I  t>elleve  Stalin  to  be  that  clever. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thsmk  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kbk.  Mr.  Richards 

Mr.  RiCBAaae.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Kmm.  Mr.  Pulton 

Mr.  Fui-Tow.  You  have  given  figvires  on 
Russia's  strength.  From  where  do  you  get 
the  figures?  What  is  your  source  of  the 
figures? 

General  Fnxns.  I  have  no  recent  figures 
on  Russia's  strength.  Nothing  U  available  to 
me  at  the  moment. 

I  believe  I  said  they  had  some  6,000  or 
7.000  fighters.  Ttiat  is  the  last  lime  I  knew 
about  It. 

Mr.  FULTOW.  About  when  would  that  be? 
How  recent  are  those  figures? 

Oeneral  Fnxias.  About  6  monttis  ago.  In 
conversation  I  got  that  figure. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  6,000  transport  slrcraft 
would  transport  how  many  combat  per- 
sonnel apiece? 

Oeneral  F«ll««8.  About  13.  I  should  say— 
12  or  IS,  equipped  men. 

Mr.  FULTOK.  Then  you  say  60  divisions  are 
needed  by  our  friends  in  order  to  defend. 
II  our  allies  are  to  defend.  How  many  di- 
visions do  they  have  now? 

Oeneral  FxLtxxa.  The  Russians? 

Mr.  Fulton.  No.  our  allies. 

Oeneral  Ptaxxaa.  1  don't  know. 

Mr.  FuLTOw.  What  Is  the  deficiency.  Is 
really  what  I  am  asking. 

General  Fsllsbs.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  many  line  divisions  do 
you  believe  the  Russians  have  now? 

Oeneral  FsLuas.  About  175  or  200.  mo- 
bilized. 

Mr.  FuLtoM.  Is  antiaircraft  Included  In 
that? 

General  Pxtxna.  In  the  900.  yet. 

Mr.  PuLToM.  Is  cavalry  included  in  that? 

Oeneral  FBLLaaa.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FULTON.  And  tanks? 

OMMral  rBxna.  Tanka.  yea. 

Mr.  FULTOM.  Tou  would  aay  175  line,  but 
If  you  are  including  antiaircraft  and  tanks. 
you  then  say  It  U  300? 

General  Fulton.  I  would  say  so.  but  I 
must  say  I  am  not  prepared  on  this  strength. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  am  asking  you  to  spproxl- 
mate  for  me.  from  your  past  experience, 
and  your  estimation  as  a  professional  wit- 
ness Is  good.     I  want  your  judgment. 

You  said  175  divisions.  Then  I  asked  you 
what  m-as  In  It  and  you  then  said  when  you 
had  certain  extra  items  it  ran  to  200.  ao  then 
I  added  the  whole  thing  up  for  you.  and  said 
line  divisions,  antiaircraft,  cavalry,  and 
tanks  would  then  approximate  around  300. 

General  Fxllexs.  The  reason  I  heslUted 
on  that  la  because  I  dont  know  how  much 
cavalry  they  have:  I  don't  know  whether 
they  have  much  or  not. 

Do  you  mean  horse  cavalry? 
Mr.    Pulton.  Well,    any   type   ot   cavalry 
they  might  have. 

But  175  divisions  Is  what  you  started  with 
and  then  when  I  put  these  extra  things  in 
you  said  about  300. 

I  dont  want  to  hold  you  down  to  It  but  I 
Just  want  to  empho&iae  that  that  Is  your 
thinking. 


General  Ploxiaa.  I  will  say  about  that,  but 
I  am  not  an  authority. 

Mr.  FuLLOt.  Well,  nobody  is  competent, 
really,  because  we  do  not  have  somebody 
checking  their  figures. 

Do  you  liave  any  Idea  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Russian  armed  forces? 

General  Frr.mB,  No,  sir;  only  In  gmeral 
terms. 

Mr.  FuLxoM.  Do  you  know  of  anything  they 
might  b«  massing  against  Burope? 

General  Frri.na.  I  think  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence they  are. 

Mr.  PtxLTON.  Are  there  any  bases  for  air- 
craft that  are  being  manned,  particularly  in 
ttie  western  end  of  the  country? 

General  Fkllxbs.  Nothing  significant  that 
indicates  war,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  FtTLTON.  You  are  for  this  program, 
then,  but  you  want  to  emphasize  air  power 
rather  than  Infantry? 

General  Fellkss.  I  think  it  is  stiicidal  to 
get  engaged  In  a  major  operation  against  the 
Red  army  on  the  ground  in  Burope. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  might  just  as  a  comment 
say  that  your  estimate  of  the  Russian  forces 
Is  interesting,  and  I  will  put  a  "very,  very"  in 
front  of  It. 

Chairman  Kzs.  Mr.  Mansfizlii. 

Mr.  Mansfisu).  General  Fellers,  you  are 
for  this  program.  I  take  It.  I  came  in  late 
and  I  am  not  too  sxire  of  your  position,  but 
as  I  understand  it.  If  we  replace  this  matter 
of  ground  protection  with  air  sui>eriority,  you 
would  be  In  favor  of  the  program? 

General  FEXzaa.  We  cannot  afford  piece- 
meal aid  in  European  countries.  In  the  fi^rst 
place,  otir  aircraft  would  be  destroyed  In  the 
first  sneak  attack;  second,  air  force  Is  only 
effective  when  applied  in  mass  In  combat  and 
for  us  to  dole  out  our  air  force  to  European 
countries  would  deplete  us  and  we  must  not 
do  it. 

I  am  In  favor  ol  military  assistance  to 
Burope  under  the  treaty  but  the  striking 
force  must  be  air  power  and  I  think  we  better 
keep  our  own  air  power  in  our  own  hands. 

Mr.  MANsnzLD.  What  sort  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Europe  would  you  favor.  General? 

General  FXLLsaa.  In  case  of  war  we  would 
come  to  the  reecue  of  the  countries  Invaded 
by  destroying  Russia's  war  potentlon  by  stra- 
tegic bombing.  That  would  be  the  initial 
assistance. 

I  would  not  piecemeal  my  fighters  and  me- 
dium bombers  Uito  Burope.  because  we  wUl 
never  get  them  back.  They  wouldn't  tven 
Uke  good  care  of  them  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  MamnaLS.  As  I  understand  it,  then, 
you  would  be  In  favor  of  building  up  a  huge 
Amerlcsn  Air  Force  for  striking  purpoeaa  in 
the  event  of  war. 

What  would  you  advocau  In  the  Interim 
period,  in  the  matur  of  btiiUUng  up  weatcra 
Burope? 

General  FkLUBS.  I  would  sdvlas  ths  west- 
em  European  countries  that  we  will  paralyse 
Ruasis  In  esse  of  war,  and  I  would  leave  them 
free  to  maintain  their  own  internal  security 
and  proceed  with  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  MANsnxui.  Yotir  contention  la  ttiat 
under  the  Atlantic  Pact  this  wculd  not  be  a 
1-.  2-.  4-,  5-.  or  6-3rear  program,  but  would 
very  likely  be  a  30-year  program,  a  program 
for  the  full  life  of  the  pact? 

Oeneral  Fkllxbs.  As  long  as  the  cold  war  la 
hot:  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  MANsamxD.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chabtnan. 

Chairman  Kb.  Mr.  Battls 

Mr.  Battlx.  I  am  a  little  bit  confused.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  or  anybody  on  the  com- 
mittee could  say  you  are  In  favor  of  this 
program.  It  seems  to  me  yoxir  testimony  la 
based  on  the  premise  of  how  to  win  a  war. 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  construct  a 
program  to  prevent  a  war.  and  to  prepare  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

Are  you  In  favor  of  the  program,  doing  It 
a  different  way.  or  arc  jou  against  it? 


General  Fxlubu.  I  am  in  favor  of  lending 
military  as^stance  in  case  one  of  the  ooun- 
triee  is  attacked.  I  am  opposed  to  being 
c(»nmitted  into  ground  combat  against  tbe 
Red  Army. 

Mr.  Bam.s.  Would  you  wait  until  they  are 
attacked? 

General  Pblubs.  Yes.  sir.  I  think,  tai 
other  words,  to  prevent  war,  joxa  chances  are 
better  by  not  putting  troopa  on  the  Rhine  or 
the  EUm  than  if  you  put  them  there.  I  think 
It  is  a  temptation  for  the  Russian  leaders  to 
step  in  when  they  know  they  can  win. 

Mr.  Battlz.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
a  choice,  here,  of  trying  to  contain  the  Red 
forces  within  Rxissia.  or  just  writing  Europe 
off  the  map  and  Asia,  too.  and  tumiiig  It 
over  to  them. 

Oeneral  Fzllsss.  It  is  not  a 
ture.  but  Russia  has  occupied 
many  and  while  I  do  not  suppose  the  German 
people  there  are  happy.  I  daut>t  if  RuasU 
would  treat  the  French  any  worse.  Rus- 
sians are  the  enemy  of  Germany  rather  tiwa 
France,  so  if  the  Red  army  in  the  war  alwrtd 
occupy  France,  I  claim  the  Freich  will  fare 
far  better  than  If  they  resist. 

Mr.  Battul  I  was  amazed  at  your  state- 
ment when  you  said  the  Red  army  would 
disintegrate  In  France. 

Oeneral  Fxllxxs.  There  la  no  questian 
about  It. 

Mr.  Battlx.  I  have  heard  of  Will  Rogers 
and  others  who  said  an  army  would  disinte- 
grate in  Qiina;  that  It  would  evaporate, 
amalgamate,  disappear,  and  so  forth.  But, 
I  cannot  follow  you  here.  Do  you  figure 
that  If  the  Red  army  came  in.  the  leaders 
would  suddenly  become  democratic  and  let 
the  scldlos  associate  and  mingle  with  west- 
ern society? 

General  Felless.  They  would  try  not  to 
let  them  mingle  but  there  have  been  deser- 
tions even  now  in  the  German  sone  of  as  high 
as  7.000  and  6,000  Red  soldiers  a  month. 

The  Kremlin  constantly  rotates  its  occu- 
pational divisions.  They  tiave  even  put  Mon- 
golian troops  In  the  Baltic  because  they  dont 
want  them  to  find  out  about  the  western 
way  of  life  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  that 
we  have,  and  they  do  not  dare  occupy 
Europe  because  they  will  loee  control  of  their 
people. 

Mr.  Battlz  I  am  afraid  if  we  waited  for 
them  to  dUintegrate  in  Pranoe  or  anywhere 
else,  that  we  would  just  be  doing  a  lot  of 
wishful   thinking. 

Oeatral  FsLuas.  I  oppoae  grtnind  •ombt* 
with  tbe  Red  Army  purely  on  a  profaaaiOBal 
baala.  I  merely  add  that  aa  a  byproduet  at 
a  paMtful  oocupaUon,  I  thUik  the  French 
people  WiU  fare  better  than  If  they  realst. 
and  that  d'jring  the  oeeupation  the  Buaelan 
Army  would  go  to  pleoaa. 

Now,  that  Is  opinion,  of  course,  but  Stalin 
is  rotating  his  occupational  divisions,  and 
when  they  uke  them  back  into  Russls  they 
do  not  demobilise  them  and  send  the 
they  send  thera'aome  place  else, 
cannot  tell  their  folks  what  they  have 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Battlx.  It  Is  your  point  of  view  we 
should  stay  out  of  Europe  and  also  China 
and  Asia  unless  there  is  actual  war  and  un- 
less Russia  actually  starts  to  take  them  over? 
General  Fsujots.  Yes.  I  dont  want  to  get 
involved  in  ground  combat.  It  would  cost 
too  many  lives  and  we  would  not  win  anyway. 
Mr.  Battlx.  Tou  talked  about  the  weather 
in  Russia.  How  do  you  think  that  will  affect 
our  Air  Force?  Can  our  planes  operate  In 
that  climate? 

Oeneral  FzLUDia.  Planes  can  operate  )iM* 
as  well  over  the  North  Pole  as  they  can  in 
the  Tropics.  The  great  allies  of  Russia  are 
distance,  manpower,  and  winter  and  these 
are  all  impotent  against  air  power.  Distance 
and  winter  and  Bmnpown  make  no  differ- 
ence. 
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Mr.  Battle.  Pleaat  un<l«ntand  I 
•Tfulng  flnrt  your  •tr-pow  tiMorj. 
mcrtly  iMfclnf  tnformatlon. 
That  U  all.  ICr.  Chafrman. 
Chairman  Kxs.  Mr.  SMAmsas. 
Ifr.  SHATHBa.  Ocneral.  I  notice  you  lay: 
*^«r*  Um  R«4  foroM  permitted  to  •••  Su- 
top*.  tiMy  would  find  thar*  a  way  at  llfa.  a 
a    human    dignity    beyond    their 
atrctch  u(  Imagination.     Never  again 
would  they  BUbmlt  with  docility  to  totali- 
tarianism.    Stalin  fean  this  more  than  any- 
tlxlng  except  our  Air  Force  and  the  atomic 
bombs." 

I  assume  that  you  do  not  think  Stalin 
would  ever  attack  any  part  of  western 
Kurope? 

General  Puxass.  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
that  conclusion  from  my  statement.  That 
statement  Is  based  on  the  desertions  of  the 
Bed  Amy.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when 
tlM  Bad  Army  U  pulled  out  of  Kurope  It  Is 
sent  some  place  other  than  tta  homa  atatlon. 
It  la  bassd  on  the  fact  that  MoncoMaB  troops 
have  occupied  some  of  the  Baltic  countries. 
It  la  baaed  oo  the  fact  that  the  Iron  curtain 
Is  very  tight,  that  they  do  not  want  ths  Rus- 
sian people  to  And  out  about  the  outalde 
world. 

Mr.  SBtATSBS.  If  that  la  tha  way  they  feel, 
and  U  tlMre  would  be  that  danger  and  if 
Stalin  believed  ths*^^.  then  there  U  no  sense 
m  building  any  defenslTs  armamenu  at  all; 
la  theref 

General  PBXoa.  Hot  on  the  ground:  no. 
■ir. 

Mr.  SMATKns.  Then  why  is  there  in  the 
air.  if  they  are  not  going  tc  come  In  there? 

Oaneral  rnxna.  I  think  If  we  take  down 
our  guard,  that  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  time 
until  we  will  be  completely  destroyed. 

Mr.  SaiATMxas.  In  other  words,  you  do  be- 
Ueve  In  keeping  the  vuard  up? 

Stronger  than  tt  Is  now. 
Tour  whole  point  Is  that 
you  dont  btilere  that  we  should  build  up 
anytlilng  In  Burope? 

Oanaral  T*llmm».  No.  sir;  not  on  the 
ground.  We  cannot  hold  beats  In  Kurope. 
BUMla  can  take  them,  so  there  Is  no  use  to 
butld  thoaa  basee  In  Kurope.  We  can  hold 
bases  In  w^**"*  and  North  Africa. 

Mr.  SMATsna.  Do  you  think  weakneea  in- 
Tttea  an  attack? 

General  Fnxsaa.  Do  you  mean   weakaaas 
In  Burope  Invitee  attack  from  the  Red  Army? 
Mr.  SacATHzaa.  Tes. 

General  Paixaa.  Taa;  I  think  It  to  eon- 
eelvably  poasible. 

Mr.  BasAnnaa.  Then  would  you  not  think 
that  If  we  do  not  do  anything  but  let  Kurope 
stay  coanpletely  helpless,  thst  we  are  aggra- 
vating and  accelerating  an  attack? 

General  mxars.  No,  sir;  not  If  we  build  an 
Air  Force  and  have  atomic  bomba. 

Mr.  SitATHsaa.  In  other  words,  then,  you 
do  not  think  waakaeas  In  Kurope  will  Invite 
an  attack? 

General  Fnxaaa.  I  think  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  strategic  bomber  Is  keeping  the  peace 
with  Russia.  I  don't  know  how  badly  Russia 
wanu  to  fight.  I  dont  believe  she  doea 
want  a  war  at  the  momant.  But  the  thtaf 
that  keepa  tHa  paacs  and  tba  thing  that  aha 
fears  In  a  atflttafy  sanaa  to  not  alltod  ground 
troopa. 

Mr.  SMATHsaa.  Do  you  think  we  would 
have  leaa  to  destroy  of  the  Red  Army.  If  they 
vrere  centralised,  we  will  say.  along  the  Rhine, 
or  If  the  Buropean  countrlea  were  to  com- 
ptatoly  damobtltae  and  were  spread  out  all 
over  Buro|>at 

Which  would  poae  the  Mggeat  problem  for 
our  Air  Force? 

I  do  not  believe  the  Air 
would  attack  the  Red  Army.  I  thlxik 
tt  would  attack  the  war  poUntlal  that  sup- 
yUaa  the  army.     It  would  take  out  lU  oom- 


munlcatlon.  It  would  take  out  the  war  In- 
dustry, it  would  take  out  power.  It  would 
take  out  oU  fields  and  refineries  and  let  that 
army  dangle  without  supplies. 

It  Is  precisely  what  hsppened  In  Japan. 
We  took  out  the  Industry  and  destroyed 
the  shipping.  They  had  4,000.000  men  out- 
side Japan  when  they  surrendered. 

Mr.  SMATHxaa.  E>o  you  think  if  we  built 
up  a  tremendoxis  Air  Force  it  would  stop 
the  Red  movement  in  China? 

General  Fn.LiBa.  No. 

Mr.  SMATHxaa.  Why  would  It  not  stop  It 
In  China  but  stop  it  in  Kurope? 

General  Fkllxbs.  I  dont  know  that  It 
would  stop  it  in  Kurope  but  thst  is  the  only 
wsy  we  can  win  a  war.  I  think  tt  is  also 
the  best  war  deterrent.  I  cannot  answer 
what  Stalin's  Intent  U. 

Mr.  SMATBxaa.  That  to  all  for  the  time 
being,  Mr.  Chalrnum. 

Chairman  Kxa.   tir.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  No  questions 

Chairman  Kxx.  General  Fellers,  you  have 
made  a  very  tnteraatlng  ststement,  but  I 
think  there  are  aoma  matters  that  should  be 
cleared  up. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  It  was  your 
understanding  that  the  quantities  and  char- 
acters at  material  to  be  supplied  to  the  Kuro- 
peaa  nations  under  this  program  are  de- 
termined by  the  State  Department. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  before 
this  committee  Is  that  Is  not  the  case,  thst 
the  quantities  and  the  characters  of  aaslst- 
ance  to  be  furnished  to  the  nstlons  of  Kurope 
were  determined  by  a  Joint  decision  arrived 
at  by  representatives  of  the  western  union 
powers  which  have  already  gone  into  a  union, 
together  with  the  other  powers  to  be  assisted 
and  In  consultation  with  our  military  and 
clvU  authorities  preecnt  In  the  United  SUtes. 

It  was  not  determined  solely  by  the  State 
Department. 

As  I  understand,  you  said  you  would  favor 
aupplying  these  nations  with  sufficient  mili- 
tary equipment  to  maintain  their  internal 
security.  To  what  extent  would  you  supply 
them  with  military  equipment  for  that  pur- 
poae? 

General  Fcllsbs.  I  would  ftrst  want  to 
know  what  they  had  on  hand.  It  seems  to 
me  thst  those  countries  have  enough  of 
their  own  for  internal  security,  and  If  they 
do  not  have  and  cannot  get  it,  I  think  we 
ahould  give  tt  to  them  for  internal  security 
only. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  la.  but 
whatever  It  U.  wa  muat  make  It  clear  that 
our  aaatotance  Is  for  Internal  aecxirlty  only 
and  not  to  hold  the  Rhine  or  Kibe. 

Chairman  Kxx.  I  understand  further  your 
poaltlon  to  be  thst.  for  defense  against  in- 
vasion or  sgtieaaliiii.  we  should  supply  noth- 
ing whatever. 

Is  it  not  your  view  that  by  refusing  to  sup- 
ply them  wltli  aalUtary  aid.  to  enable  them  to 
defend  rtiiimMtraa.  we  are  loalng  a  tre- 
mendowa  potential  military  strength  In  all 
of  tbaaa  eountrles  that  woxild  be  available  In 
the  event  of  war  with  Rusala? 

In  other  worda.  we  have  a  very  large  part 
of  the  population  In  all  of  theae  countries 
avallaUa  tot  military  duty  but  they  are  at 
the  praatBt  time  unsupplled  with  sufficient 
mlUtary  equlpmant  to  form  an  army  of  any 
strength. 

Tou  might  organise  an  army,  but  an  un- 
armed army  would  not  be  capable  of  de- 
fending any  country. 

General  FBxas.  When  you  add  the  popu- 
lations of  the  North  Atlantic  powers  and  the 
total  of  tbalr  lnd\jstrisi  productivity,  it  U 
moat  Imprsaalve.  but  when  you  break  it  down 
country  by  country  and  compare  the  total 
to  Russia's  power,  tt  Is  quite  evident  that  our 
alllee  cannot  prevent  the  occupation  of 
Kurope  by  the  Red  Army. 


Therefore  I  claim  It  U  better  to  buUd  an 
air  force  that  will  destroy  Russia  If  war  comes 
and  act  aa  an  effective  deterrent  now,  rather 
than  piecemeal  supplies  to  a  lot  of  ground 
foreea  which  the  Russians  would  not  fear. 

We  wouldn  t  have  the  help  of  thoee  coun- 
tries anyway  when  war  comes.  They  are  go- 
ing to  be  occupied. 

Chairman  Kxx.  Tou  think  that  whatever 
we  do  It  is  a  hopeless  sltustlon  In  Kurope, 
according  to  your  view? 

General  Fcllxbs.  No:  I  think  we  can  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world  with  air  power. 

Chairman  Kxa.  By  United  States  air  pamm 
alone? 

General  Fkllxbs.  Oh,  no. 

Chairman  Kxx.  I  understood  you  to  stata 
a  while  ago  thst  you  would  not  fsvor  otu- 
sending  any  air  equipment  at  all  to  theae 
people,  that  they  would  not  take  care  of  It 
If  we  did. 

General  FxLLxaa.  That  Is  right. 

Chslrman  Kxx.  Therefore,  that  would 
mean  you  merely  favor  building  up  a  tre- 
mendous air  power  here  In  the  United  Statee? 

General  FSLLsaa.  KngUnd  builds  beautiful 
aircraft.  In  Jet  proputolon  they  are  probably 
equal  to  us  or  ahead  of  ua.  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  they  continue  their  air  pro- 
gram. I  think  It  is  Important  that  the 
French  build  theirs,  and  Belgium,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  piecemeal  ovir  own 
Air  Force  over  there  and  permit  It  to  dis- 
integrate and  loae  Ita  effectiveness  by  doling 
It  out.  I  do  not  know  what  It  would  ac- 
complish. It  would  be  destroyed  the  first 
night  of  the  fight  anyway. 

Chairman  Kxx.  Tou  stated  a  while  ago  that 
by  breaking  tt  down — that  Is,  iHvaklng  down 
Kurope  Into  Individual  or  separate  nations, 
they  were  more  or  less  Lipotent.  That  U 
Jxjst  t-he. situation  they  are  in  now.  Is  it  not? 
They  are  In  separate  entities  and  there  Is  no 
strength  In  them  bccsuse  there  Is  no  union 
at  the  preeent  time,  and  even  when  they 
have  union,  unless  they  are  supplied  with 
mllltar  equipment  there  Is  no  defensive 
strength  nor  offensive  strength  in  them? 

General  FcLLxsa.  When  they  had  union 
and  when  they  had  all  the  ground  equipment 
they  need — we  had  a  typical  example  in  the 
last  war:  when  It  ended  there  were  83  dlvl- 
■tons  on  the  western  front  and  503  Red 
divisions  on  the  eastern  front. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  have  more  than  M 
allied  divisions  when  the  next  war  starta. 
even  if  we  go  at  It  full  steam  ahead.  There- 
fore It  seems  to  me  it  Is  a  difficult  thing  to 
build  up  against  the  Red  Army. 

When  you  plsy  football,  you  endeavor  to 
play  strength  sgalnst  weakneaa. 

If  you  accept  combat  with  the  Red  Army 
you  plsy  our  weakneaa  against  enemy 
strength.  In  thu  every  advantage  lies  with 
Russia.  We  can  win  in  the  air  but  I  dont 
think  we  can  win  on  the  grotind 

Mr.  Voavs.  In  view  of  your  ststemen^  sbout 
how  thto  to  to  be  admlnUtered.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  In  the  white  book  It  U  said 
on  page  M- 

"It  is  propoaed  thst  primary  responsibility 
for  direction  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram wUl  be  exercised  by  the  President 
through  the  Department  of  State." 

Chairman  Kxx.  I  was  not  discussing  the 
admlntotratlon :  I  was  dlacuaslng  the  ques- 
tion of  who  determined  the  quantities  and 
cbsracters  of  the  material. 

Mr.  VoaTs.  Let  me  give  you  another  direct 
quote  by  the  Interdepartmental  committee 
aa  to  how  thto  Is  going  to  be  run : 

"■aspoBalblllty  for  the  direction  of  the 
operations  of  the  military-assistance  program 
(thto  to  on  p.  3A)  would  be  exerdaed  by  a 
director  for  military  asstotance  who  would 
alao  be  the  apeclal  asatotsnt  for  MAP  to  the 
of  Bute,  and  be  appointed  by  ths 
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Now.  under  "Requtoltion  and  procure- 
ment." on  page  37.  it  Is  done  throrugh  the 
SflahMSlaa  and  the  Department  of  State.  It 
Is  aerecned  by  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lUhment,  but  responsibility  for  the  direction 
of  the  operations  of  MAP  would  be  In  the 
Department  of  State. 

General  Fixixas.  That  to  not  what  I  meant. 
The  State  Department  Invited  these  requlsl- 
tkma.  The  countries,  not  wanting  to  be  in- 
vaded— and  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with 
them  on  it — naturally  requisitioned  princi- 
pally ground  equipment  because  they  want 
to  hold  their  frontier.  That  automatically 
commits  them  to  ground  combat.  We  are 
eoounltted  to  asstot  them,  so  we  have  to  Join 
U!  fTound  combat  or  they  will  say  we  welched. 
So  the  State  Department  to  fixing  strategy. 
They  did  It  at  Pearl  Harbor.  They  said.  "We 
will  put  the  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  it  will 
be  a  deterrent  to  aggression  by  Japan." 
It  warn  not  a  naval  decision. 
CSialnnan  Kxx.  My  correction  was  not  as  to 
either  one  of  the  questions  you  asked.  Mr. 
Vorys.  The  statement  was  made  that  the 
State  Department  determined  the  character 
and  quantity  of  materlato  to  be  furnished 
them.  It  to  the  statement  of  General  Brad- 
ley and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  such 
matters  were  determined  by  consultation 
with  the  repreaenUtlves  of  the  western 
powers,  together  with  representatives  of  the 
other  powers  to  be  aasteted. 

General  Fbllsks.  I  was  not  clear  In  my 
statement. 

What  I  meant  waa  that  as  a  result  of  the 
State  Department's  procedure  In  Inviting 
these  powers  to  requisition  equl(>ment  we 
find  ourselves  confrtmted  with  accepting  the 
strategy  of  groiind  combat. 

Chairman  Kxx.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
there.  General  FellCTS.  I  do  not  think  by 
Inviting  them  to  request  what  equipment 
they  need  that  that  commlta  ua  to  furnish 
the  eqxilpment  they  requlsUcn. 

Mr.  Smathses.  May  I  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Chsdrman? 

Chairman  Kxx.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Smathxxs.  General,  you  said  a  moment 
ago  you  felt  weakness  Invites  an  attack,  yet 
In  your  statement  you  alao  want  to  perpetu- 
ate their  weakness  now  In  Exrrope  and  want 
to  overcome  It  by  having  a  strong  Air  Force 
here  In  the  United  States. 

If  we  allow  western  Europe  to  remain  de- 
fenseless, at  what  point  would  you  recom- 
mend we  go  to  war  with  Russia?  When  they 
started  moving  westward? 

General  Fbluks.  That  to  already  fixed  by 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Smathbbs.  In  other  words,  you  would 
■Oil  say  that  the  moment  Russians  started 
aflwe*  the  Elblne  or  infringing  on  the  borders 
of  any  one  of  the  AUantlc  Pact  naUons.  that 
that  to  when  we  start? 

General  Pkjjcrs.  Tes,  sir:  that  to  what  the 
treat]  means  to  me. 

Mr.  4MATHXKS.  In  other  words,  then,  you 
are  willing  to  start  a  war  at  the  point  of  the 
Rhine,  but  you  do  not  want  to  put  any  troops 
In,  or  you  want  to  have  no  defense  whatever 
from  the  Rhine  all  the  way  to  the  AUantlc 
coast.  You  Just  merely  want  to  let  them 
start  and  go  all  the  way  and  relax? 

General  FkLLxas.  X  dont  want  to.  but  I 
cannot  help  it. 

Mr.  Smathess.  Tdu  said  a  moment  ago  It  to 
like  playing  football.  It  seems  to  me  your 
analysto  to,  to  take  your  comparison  there, 
that  you  want  to  play  football  without  hav- 
ing a  line.  You  want  to  rely  on  a  very 
wonderful  backfield  but  give  up  Immediately 
the  opportunity  you  might  have  to  have  a 
line  In  front  of  you. 

General  Fbxbs.  If  I  thought  the  line 
could  hold.  I  would  be  In  favor  of  the  line. 
The  line  will  not  hold.  I  assure  you. 
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Mr.  Smathsis.  If  the  line,  however,  deters 
and  slows  down,  would  you  not  then  be  In 
favor  of  the  line? 

General  Pkllsis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smathexs.  You  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  the  line  under  any  conditions? 

General  Fkllxss.  No,  sir;  because  In  the 
final  analyato  we  would  be  committed  to 
ground  combat  against  the  Red  Army  and  we 
can't  Win  it  and  France  wotild  be  destroyed. 

Mr  Smathebs.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Mamsfielo.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chainnan  Kxx.  Mr.  Man.:vteld. 

Mr.  MANsnxLO.  Getting  back  to  what  Mr. 
Vorys  said  and  the  powers  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  State,  it  appears  to  me  that  on 
the  basto  of  B.  R.  5893.  those  powers  are 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President,  and  I  find  no  reference  whatsoever 
In  any  part  of  the  bill,  after  glancing  through 
It  hastily,  which  even  mentions  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Chairnmn  Kxx.  I  think  we  can  argue  that 
question  out  when  we  get  to  considering 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  Battle.  May  I  ask  one  more  question. 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Kxx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Battlx.  General,  are  you  in  favor  of  the 
Marshall  plan? 

General  Fsuios.  I  am  In  favor  of  economic 
aid  to  Europe.  I  am  not  qtiaimed  to  discuss 
the  Marshall  plan  In  detail. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  was  Just  thinking  about  your 
general  approach  as  to  how  we  can  best  help 
ETurope,  or  do  you  think  there  to  anything 
we  can  do? 

General  Fellkbs.  I  am  In  favor  of  assistance 
In  order  to  provide  economic  recovery.  I 
think  that  to  more  Important  against  com- 
munism than  any  one  thing. 

Mr.  Battlx.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 


A  Memo  to  Veterans 


Truman  was  demanding  tighter  controla  cm 
building  materlato  and  an  end  to  all  but 
housing  and  the  most  essential  building 
work.  At  that  time.  Incidentally,  be  waa 
blaming  the  Eightieth  Congreas  for  the  lack 
of  houalng. 

Tanforan.  existing  purely  for  pleas\ire  and 
the  proflu  of  Its  owners — a  race  track  that 
runs  40  days  a  year — was  given  clearance 
for  the  rebuilding  project  throiigh  the  efforta 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan,  Prealdent 
Truman's  mUltary  aide.  He  acted  In  behalf 
of  hto  friends,  the  Tanforan  owners. 

Now.  how  do  jrou  like  that? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

of  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  editorial  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  It 
speaks,  oh.  so  very  clearly,  for  Itself.  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  especially  those  to 
whom  the  memo  Is  addressed,  to  take  the 
time  to  read  it: 

A  KKMO  to  VXTXaUNS 

We  hope  you  saw  the  picture  of  the  Tan- 
foran race  track  that  ran  through  all  edi- 
tions of  the  Journal  of  yesterday.  It  was 
on  page  2.  If  you  dldnt  see,  go  back  and 
take  a  look. 

Tanforan  to  quite  a  lay-out  now.  It  to  an 
old  race  plant,  but  was  completely  rebuUt 
In  1947  and  1M8.  The  new  grandstand  sec- 
tion, built  of  steel  and  wood  and  concrete. 
Is  a  dandy.  It  holds  7,000  spectators.  The 
clubhouse,  balcony,  and  enclosxire  holds 
3.000.  Tanforan  tont  quite  in  the  claas  of 
Santa  AnlU  and  Hlaleah,  but  it  will  do. 

Tanforan  waa  built  when  building  ma- 
terials were  scarce.  It  waa  built  when  many 
of  you  were  hunting  for  places  to  live,  when 
building  contractors  were  trying  in  every 
conceivable  manner  to  get  steel  and  lumber 
and  cem«it.     It  was  built  when  President 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MssniriTi  fii  i  in 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVI8 

Wednesday.  August  17.1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  communication  that  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Pranci-s  R.  Powers  of 
Winthrop,  Mass.,  which  reflects  the  opin- 
ion of  thousands  of  our  citizens  and  tax- 
payers throughout  the  country: 

WiNTHBOP,  Mass..  August  IS.  1949. 
Hon.  Thoicas  Lamk. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sis:  On  the  front  page  of  the  Boston 
BCTSld  this  morning  appeared  thto  heading: 
"Aroostook  poUto  farmers  get  »65.000.000 
price  support.  Two  producers  paid  $500,- 
000  each." 

I  have  heard  from  people  from  that  part 
of  Maine  that  the  farmers  In  Aroostook 
County  are  going  to  have  a  very  fine  crop 
of  potatoes  thto  year. 

Our  present  admlntotratlon  to  constantly 
getting  after  companies  to  reduce  their  prices 
so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  but  the 
articles  which  hit  us  most — ^that  to  food — 
are  being  held  up  by  the  Government  through 
subsidies  and  the  fanners,  both  in  the  lifid- 
west  and  Aroostook  County,  have  had  pros- 
perous years. 

We  also  heard  that  eggs  are  being  stored 
to  hold  up  prices.  All  of  thto  at  the  cost  of 
the  taxpayer. 

I  am  working  nearly  half  a  year  Just  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  Government  tor  such  un- 
sound practices. 

You  hear  everybody  blaming  President 
Truman  and  hto  admlntotratlon.  I  believe 
It  to  more  up  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  we  send  to  Washington  to 
represent  us. 

I  have  Just  read  Notes  on  a  Trip  to  Eu- 
rope, by  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman  of  the 
National  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  about 
our  spending  in  Burope.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congreas  should  read  It. 

The  public  to  getting  fed  up  with  thto  bur- 
den of  taxation  and  lack  of  proper  steps  by 
Congress  to  reduce  It.  The  people  have  been 
very  cooperative  and  patient  but  are  getting 
restleoB  and  I  hear  It  from  all  sides  from 
loyal  men  and  women  of  sound  thinking. 
It  to  up  to  Congress  to  cut  down  thto  unnec- 
essary spending — tooth  in  thto  cotmtry  and 
abroad. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  B. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAR^GAN  DOUGLAS 


DV  TRS 


or 


Wednesday.  Augiui  17,  l$4f 

Un.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
penirislaon  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rzcoao.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  by  Stewart  Alaop  which  appeared 
In   the   today's   Washington   Post. 

w  Fmtt 


<B7  Stewart  Alaop) 


THM 

Lowaow. — ^Tbouchtful  American 
are  now  talking  aarlouaiy  of  ttM  Uma  wban 
the  Unita4  ataua  wltt  ba  (oread  by  ttoa  praa- 
ci  iimHMtaBeaa  to  offar  the  Brttlab 
ctttHnablp— at  leaat 
eunaaey  and  a  firaa  OTirhangt  of 
.  Tba  paranal  la  obftoaa— Wlna- 
ton  ChurehUl'a  daapaiata  alavantb-bour  gca- 
ture  to  the  Prancb  In  IMO. 

Tbat  tntaHlgant  and  tnformad  man  can 
taK  aarlaaalT  of  aucb  an  offer  balag  mmdm  1m 
la  ttaatf  a  meaaura  ot  tba  maantng  to  tba 
Ualtad  atataa  ot  tiM  Brttlab  crUla.  Por  an 
Aaglo-Aniancan  uakm  la  not.  obvkniaiy. 
practical  polltlca.  It  la  even  leaa  practical 
polttlea  tn  Kngland.  which  already  feart  being 
ttaaaformad  into  a  '^ortj-nlntb  State."  thaa 
In  tba  Unitad  Stataa. 

It  la  probably  not  even  practical  econom- 
ka.  It  la  tnia  that  such  a  union  would  open 
up  the  Taat  eoattnantal  market  of  the  Unitad 
Stalaa.    But     moat     «**"*'^-  la    aa|>ai  lallj 

that  tn  tba  tree 
rould  enaue.  the  gigantic 
wo«ild  aoon  atrangla  tba 
waanr  Britlih  aeanoaiy. 

IH  tba  o«ar  aiay  aoaaa  day  ba  mada.  aa  it 
waa  BMda  by  CburebUl  in  IMO,  In  abaar  daa- 
panulon,  wban  It  la  already  too  lata.  If 
tbia  ta  not  to  happen,  aooia  naw  and  bold 
•fproach.  which  la  both  praetleal  pottUea  and 
practical  aoooaaMtaB.  muit  ba  found  to  deal 
wttk  tba  aeoacBlo  alcfcnaw  which  la  waakan- 
Ing  and  qpUatartng  tba  Waatam  World. 

A  plan  which  la  at  hmn  naw  and  bold  to 
being  widely  rtiarniaad  bare  by  wlaa  and 
powerful  men.  Tbla  plan  )a  worth  daacrlb- 
Ing.  If  only  becauaa  tba  Idcaa  on  which  it  la 
bacad  ara  obriouaty  tnlliMarlng  tba  tbinfctng 
of  BMD.  tnrhiding  Chancallor  at  tba  Ci- 
c  haquai  Sir  Maffcrd  Crlppa.  who  ara  trying 
to  grapple  wttb  ■ritiUn'a  daaparata  criala. 

Tbla  plan  la  daalgnad  to  daal  with  tba  two 
tmetam  wbleb  ara  aalatng  up  tba  machinery 
of  world  tnMla.  Oaw  fc tor  la  ^mply  that 
you  oaa  buy  mora  for  doUara  than  you  can 
for  panada  or  for  any  "aoft"  ctirraney.  Thla 
tna^m  a  slafla-mlndad  world-wlda  thlrat 
for  doBaia.  And — thia  la  the  second  factor— 
thla  thlrat  la  acoentuatad  by  tba  fact  that  tba 
aoft  currency  aoonomiaa,  and  aapadally  tba 
atartteg  araa.  bava  ttio  Uttla  la  laaarra.  Be- 
cauaa thcra  la  ao  Uttla  laft  In  tba  Britlab 
kitty,  paopla  mab  to  pK  doUara  for  pounda. 
by  book  or  by  crook,  before  it  U  too  lata. 
Tbla  laakaga.  moatly  illegal,  aecounu  In  vary 
larga  aiaaiMiii  for  tbla  aummar'a  •«'*«~»"»* 


Hm  Ont  atap  In  tba  plan  would  thua  ba 
to  eaQ  ra  taMnkatkmal  aaonaftary  aoafar- 
mf  tn  rftTahia  all  Tiiiiniaiii  niiiaiiilaa  tluaii 
to  their  real  purebaaing  power  la  tama  at 
dcAlara.  Tba  pound,  for  example,  would  ba 
raduoad  from  94  to  tS. 

Thia  would  puB  dovn  tba  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  Bngland.  bacauaa  the  Bntlah  people 
would  gat  laaa  txom  abroa4  in  exchange  for 


what  tbcy  pM*Mad  aS  bcaaa.  Bok  ba«k  tba 
BOA  and  tba  BHtlab  Uaaawj  baaa  aaada  tn- 
dapandant  atudlaa  al  how  great  tba  drop 
woHM  ba.  and  botb  eaaaa  up  with  tba 
aiiaw  Mty  aboa»  4  percent.  And  tbto  la 
battar  tban  the  real  nUaary  which  otherwiaa 
saawM  taantably  In  proapact  for  the  &^itisb. 
Thla  cut  In  living  standarda  wo\il{l  ba  the 
Brttlab  and  Buropean  eontrlbutlon  to  tba 
plan.    Tba  American  contribution  would  ba 

would  raise  tba  prlea  of  foM  fMaa  ggB  to  fM 
an  ounce.  Tbla  wowld  aatoatotlcally.  and 
Without  touching  a  bair  oa  an  Aaacrlcan  tax- 
pa3fer's  bead,  raiaa  tba  value  of  the  bnga 
Amartcan  gold  horde  by  about  •8.000.000.000. 
Tbla  great  anm  would  then  be  earmarked  aa 
to  permit  tba  tree  exchanBi  d  eur- 
aad  tba  fractag  of  trade. 
With  the  pound  and  the  Buropean  exir- 
rendea  at  their  real  dollar  value,  backed  by 
this  great,  confidence- inspiring  reaerve,  there 
would    ba.    it    la    argued,    no   run    on    the 

Moat  If  not  all  of  the  gold  would  remain 
In  bolaa  In  tba  American  ground.  And  the 
terrible  procaaa  which  Is  slicing  the  economy 
of  the  whole  Waatam  World  into  t>ita  would 
be  raveraad. 

So  runs  the  argument.  Whether  or  not 
tbla  aebama  provides  a  real  way  out  (and 
to  tiM  layawB  tt  aoanda  too  neat,  too  pain- 
leaa).  ncltbar  tbla  aor  any  other  really  bold 
attack  on  the  erlala  la  likely  to  be  propoaed 
by  Crlppa  when  he  oomea  to  Waahlngton 
nast  month.  Thia  la  partly  bacauaa  tba 
Brttlab  planners  are  tired  and  lack  tlMtr  old 
cowBdiBaa,  and  partly  alao  bacauae  Cnppa 
knows  that  Bswataiy  «g  tba  Treasury  John 
Snyder,  aad  tba  rwnaiialUa  bankers  for 
whom  he  speaks,  wotild  boil  with  rightcoua 
indignation  if  he  propoaed  anything  really 
far-reaching  or   unconventional. 

Meanwhile,  the  facta  to  bear  in  mind  are 
these.  If  nothing  U  done.  It  U  wholly  likely 
that  by  this  tlma  next  year  tba  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  sterling  area  will  have  begun  to 
disintegrate.  If  this  happens,  tba  collapaa 
of  Britain  aa  a  world  power  will  be  inevitable. 
And  if  this  happens  alao.  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  halt  Soviet  expanalon  In  BU- 
rope  and  Aala  in  only  one  way — by  going  to 
war.  Thia  would  be  a  high  price  to  pay  In 
the  end  for  the  luxury  of  doing  nothing 
now. 


Uaiicatioa  utd  Saviaf  s 


EXTENSION  OP  REBdARKB 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

ow  mnrxTLVAHiA 

m  THB  HOU8B  OP  REPRXSBNTATITBB 
Wednesday.  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Ui.  Speaker,  the 

f  oliowing  article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
August  11.  1949.  concerns  a  very  inter- 
esting subject — savings  effected  by  uni- 
fication of  our  armed  services. 

Ifr.  Baldwin's  arUcie  is  as  foUows: 
Umncanoif  am  Bavuraa — Nrw  Law.  bt  Fr- 

(By  BanaOB  W.  Baktwta) 
The  enactment  of  tba  naw  unlfkcatlon  law 
by  tba  alfaatura  of  tba  Praaldant  yaaf  day 
doaa  not  herald  a  goldan  ara  of 
economy,  and  aarvlca  unity. 


TlM  act  provldaa  certain 
particularly  in  tba  budget  and 
In  the  baalc  law  and  tt  elartflaa  the  already 
f  omldabia  powara  of  tba  Secretary  of  De- 
fswaa.  It  piwvldaa  tba  traaMwork  for  cioarr 
integration  aad  greater  eflkciency.  but  It 
doea  not  automatically  Insure  either  econ- 
omy or  aAalaBey.  The  somewhat  recfclaaa 
promiaaa  oaada  of  a  btUkm  a  year  in  aavlnga 
aa  a  raault  of  the  act  wUI  aloKiat  certainly 
not  ba  rsallaad  If  tbey  are.  tba  act  wUl  not 
be  raaponafbto  fbr  such  savtaga. 

HMurad  In   mlllVaia  may  wvH   be 
by  greater  and  mora  aAcient  admin- 
In    tba   annad   Coteaa.    but    suma 
in  binieaa  can  ba  aavad  only  by 
cutting  the  alaa  of  tboaa  toteaa. 

There  are.  bowcver.  obataclaa  to  botb  proc- 
esaea — tba  aavlngs  of  milliona  and  the  sav- 
ings of  btlllona.  There  la  ao  doubt,  what- 
soever, that  there  la  eaaaldarable  surplus 
"fat"  In  all  tba  aarvleaa.  Only  a  fraction  of 
our  aarvlca  maiipowai  la  tn  combatant  unite; 
tba  cnrsrbaad  la  unbelievably  large. 

■T7UC  or  WAVT  MAjrrowxB  B  Asaoas 
The  Army  is  able  to  get  only  about  tea 
and  a  half  divlalona  out  of  a  rcqiieated  877.000 
nUcers  and  men;  the  Italian  Army,  with  a 
peace  treaty  limit  of  about  175.000.  dlapoaea 
of  aavaa  or  algbt  dlvlaUma.  The  bulk  of  tba 
Navy'a  manpower  la  aabore.  The  Air  Force, 
with  mora  tbaa  4g04M0  men.  diipoaes  of 
aoaaawbat  owra  tban  otM-cigbib  of  thla  num- 
ber as  flying  peraonnel. 

Another  compariaon  alao  abowa  aooie  of 
tha  topbaavlnaaa  of  the  servicaa: 
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or    sdakah;    tks   boticai  flgue  reprsscnu 
Mrtaftk. 

Tha  flgvaa  above.  If  studied,  illuatrato 
graphically  tba  tremendous  growth  of  top- 
laval  rank.  Ptr  tba  Army,  for  Instance,  there 
waa  a  ratio  of  laaa  tban  1  general  to  every 
5.474  men  during  the  war;  today  that  ratio 
la  about  1  to  170;  before  the  war  It  waa  about 
1  general  to  every  1.681  enlisted  men. 

■nvwas  aacacTAar'a  atArr  crrsa 
Tba  top-level  adminlatratlw  and 
ecbalona  of  all  tha  aervicea  ara  m«_ 
large:  tbey  have  remained  big  wblla  tba  < 
bat  forces  have  shrunk.  Tba  Odioa  of  tba 
Secretary  of  Defenaa  itaelf  lllustratea  this; 
It  la  already  much  bigger  tban  waa  ever  con- 
templated under  tba  ortgtaal  Datdeatlon  Act. 
and  It  la  atlU  growing.  Tba  1950  budget  Mka 
for  mere  funda  for  that  OSce.  and  yat  tbatw 
baa  been  no  eoaiparable  decreaaa  in  lower 
adminiauatlva  acbalotu. 

Mf»*o*».  wbUe  the  uaWraaiad  foaeaa  of 
tba  Nation  daoMibUlaed.  tbara  waa  aewr  any 
proportionate  rtemnblllittoa  of  tba  dvUiana 
employed  by  tba  anaad  forcaa.  Tbaaa  ctvU- 
iaaa.  unlike  tba  adlHai|  smb.  bad  tba  or. 
gantaad  praasura  of  polltlca  babbad  tbam! 
Tba  giaat  numbers  of  dvtilana  In  military 
VBtptay.  ploi  tba  large  budget  of  the  armed 
loreaa.  bava  aaada  the  national  defenaa  budg- 
et one  of  the  fattaat  "pork  barrcU"  into 
wblcb  fYingraaa  avar  baa  t««|n«ni 

The  Navy,  for  lastanca.  aa  a  raaidt  of  tba 
war.  found  ttMlf  wttb  bandra*  •(  abor*  es- 
tabliabawn^  —iiy  of  tbaas  aot  naadad  in 
peace.  It  baa  triad,  but  with  acant  support 
from  Oopgrsaa.  to  cloae  some  of  these,  but  It 
now  flnda  Itaaif  in  the  poaiUon  in  which  the 
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Army  waa  placed  In  prewar  days — when  the 
land  servica  waa  forced  to  maintain  a  lot  of 
poata  labertted  from  Indian  war  days 
of  tb«  praaaure  of  local  polltlca. 


BAvnrcB  A  TASK  rom  conckzss 

In  other  words,  aoma  of  the  "fat"  of  the 
aervlces  Is  due  to  preasure  politics  and  con- 
gressional enthusiasm  for  the  "pork  barrel." 
Congress,  and  only  Congress,  can  effect  these 
savings. 

But  the  Defenaa  EitabUahment  Itself  can 
reduce  lu  top-heavy  overhead  and  can  funnel 
more  of  lu  energies  Into  combat  forces.  The 
National  Defesise  Management  Committee, 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnaon  yaaterday  to  effect  this,  can  be  a 
good  taBoaaca  in  this  direction. 

The  idea  of  management  engineering  In 
the  armed  serricea  la  not,  however,  new;  the 
lata  Jamea  Porreatal  brought  Into  the  Navy 
Department  one  of  the  first  groups  of  efll- 
dency  engineers  utilized  In  Government  de- 
partments. But  such  a  group  can  go  so  far 
and  no  farther. 

Blueprints  and  sxiggestlons  are  line,  but  In 
the  last  analysis  the  human  equation — the 
wllllngncaa  of  Individuals  to  remove,  if  neces- 
sary, their  own  little  crowns  and  to  break 
up  their  own  little  empires — is  what  will 
make  or  break  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
forces. 

There  is  one  sour  note  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
management  engineering  approach.  A  mili- 
tary man — Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey.  an  ef- 
ficient administrator — Is  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  other  civilian  cfflcials  are 
members.  Tnls  is  a  bad  precedent;  Gordon 
Gray,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  should  have 
the  prtortty  to  which  his  position,  title,  and, 
above  all.  his  civilian  clothes  entitle  him. 


Union  of  Earopean  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AKKANSAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  17  aegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "European  Order  of  Sovereign 
States  Called  as  Obsolete  as  Greek  City- 
States,"  written  by  Dorothy  Thompson. 
It  is  a  very  excellent  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccrd, 
as  follows: 

OW    THE    RECOaD ECKOPIAN    ORDER    OT    SOVTS- 

ccN  Natiows  Callid  as  Obsolitx  as  Gexek 

CTTT-STATSa 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Por  the  moat  enlightened  spirits  of  Europe, 
whether  conservative,  liberal,  or  socialist,  the 
European  asaembly  meeting  In  Strasbourg— 
on  the  Franco-German  frontier— has  a 
greater  significance  than  the  Marshall  pUn 
or  the  Atlantic  Pact.  These  measures  of 
American  Initiative  represent  a  great  response 
to  the  crisis,  but  they  will  not  save  Burope. 
shattered  by  two  wart  arising  from  tnter- 

tecslons. 

haa  reached  the  Lowest  estate  In 

bMory       Divided,    ahe    la    powerleaa, 

teeny  wlwfc  ahe  haa  always  been  geographi- 


cally, a  peninsula  of  Asia,  now  even  depend- 
ing on  the  United  States  for  her  defense. 

A  European  order  t>a£ed  on  relatively  small. 
completely  sovereign  nation -states  Is  as  obso- 
lete as  the  Greek  city-states  eventually 
proved  to  be  tn  the  antique  world.  The  vast 
multinational  state  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.,  what- 
ever Its  Ideological  content  and  despite  ita 
barbaric  despotism,  is.  In  one  respect,  consist- 
ent with  the  necessary  developments  of  his- 
tory— limitation  of  national  sovereignties  In 
the  Interest  of  large-scale  Integration.  The 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
rests  less  upon  the  superior  initiative  and 
skills  of  America's  European  descendents. 
than  on  the  great  room  of  the  union  In  which 
they  can  be  exercised. 

trWION    HXLO   ONLY    SOLtmOIf 

These  facts  have  not  been  lost  on  Intelli- 
gent Europeans  for  the  past  century  and 
longer.  When  Winston  Churchill  declares 
"Europe  must  unite  or  perish,"  he  Is  quoting 
Nietzsche  and  Romain  Rolland.  and  much 
more  remotely — Dante. 

In  the  entire  period  between  the  two  wars, 
there  waa  one  bright,  sunny  morning  for 
Europe,  when  two  European  foreign  minis- 
ters, Arlstlde  Brland  and  Gustav  Strese- 
mann.  recognized  that  the  problem  crying 
for  solution  waa  not  "German"  or  "French." 
but  European.  Locarno,  which  opened  the 
way  for  a  confederation  of  Europe,  foun- 
dered on  Prance's  alliances  with  Germany's 
eastern  neighbors.  Today  those  alliances 
are  nonexistent.  They  did  not  check  Ger- 
many and  today  the  countries  with  which 
they  were  made  have  been  absorbed  Into  the 
Soviet  system. 

The  union  of  Europe  offers  the  only  aolu- 
tlon  for  the  German  problem  In  Europe. 
Everybody  can  see  the  menace  potential  In 
a  German  revival,  with  a  sovereign  German 
state  able  to  bargain  between  east  and  west. 
The  last  Frenchman  fears  a  Germany  with 
Its  own  foreign  ofBce,  army,  and  sovereign 
rights.  The  last  Frenchman  does  not,  how- 
ever, yet  see  that  the  solution  lies  in  the 
sacrifice  of  such  sovereignties  by  all  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
national European  state. 

The  assembly,  meeting  at  Strasbourg,  can 
be  the  beginning  of  a  long  overdue  renais- 
aance  of  Europe. 

TxirrATrva  Bxcimnifo 

It  la  certainly  not  more  than  a  tentative 
beginning.  Although  It  Is  a  representative 
assembly,  the  governments  of  the  partici- 
pating states  strictly  limit  ita  powers,  and 
the  proceedings  and  Issues  are  being  steered 
and  controlled  by  the  foreign  ministers. 
Consideration  of  military  matters  has  been 
ruled  out  by  the  Atlantic  Pact — but  this 
permits  the  participation  of  Sweden  despite 
her  policy  of  neutrality.  A  veto  right  Is 
retained  by  the  foreign  ministers  despite 
the  experience  erf  the  UN.  The  meeting 
Is  thus  a  far  cry  from  the  American  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

But  It  is  a  sounding  board  for  the  most 
constructive  Idea  that  has  come  out  of  the 
war.  It  demands  that  we  think,  not  in 
terms  of  nation-states,  but  in  terms  of  civil- 
isations. Europe  is  a  civilization,  and  it  is 
European  civilization — not  Prance,  or  Bri- 
tain, or  Germany,  or  Scandinavia — that  will 
rise  in  a  new  response  to  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge, or  decisively  fall. 

That  Issue  has  been  drawn,  but  the  out- 
come Is  by  no  means  decided.  That  the 
United  States  supports  European  union  is, 
incidentally,  an  answer  to  the  charge  that 
we  seek  world  domination.  Imperialism 
never  fosters  unions  except  to  tbaaaaalTes. 
A  united  Europe  would  not  only  ba  laaa  aua- 
ceptlble  to  Russian  domination — hence  the 
bitter  Russian  and  Commxinist  opposition — 
but   it   would   aUo   b«   less   siisceptible   to 


American  domination,  and  should  ease  tba 
intolerable  tensions  and  feara  ariaing  from 
a  taro-powcr  world. 


Wkit  Fear  Doe* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY.  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  psinfSTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  very  fine  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Newc  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  liberal-minded  and  progressive 
businetsmen,     Mr.     Charles     Luckman. 
president  of  Lever  Bros.  Co.     It  is  too 
bad  that  we  do  not  have  more  business 
leaders  talking  in  this  fsisbion. 
What  Fiar  Dots 
(By  Charles  Luckman,  president.  Lever 
Bros.  Co.) 


Fear  has  won.  a  beachhead  in  America.  It 
is  persuading  the  American  people  to  talk 
themselves  into  a  depression.  By  emotional 
arithmetic,  viewers- with -alarm  add  two  and 
two  and  get  zero.  •  •  •  But  the  record 
they  scan  Is  their  own  fever  chart,  not  the 
record  of  America's  economic  health  and 
vigor.  These  individuals  confuse  fears  wiih 
facts. 

You  and  I  know  that,  aa  a  nation,  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  economic  hypochondriaca.  A 
country,  like  an  individual,  can  worry  IXstll 
sick. 

Too  many  of  us  have  accepted  dim  and  Jit- 
tery estimates  of  what  is  wrong  with  Amertca, 
Instead  of  finding  out  tor  ourselves  what  la 
right  with  America. 

rAITH 

Only  through  lack  of  faith  in  America  and 
in  ourselves,  cotold  we  mark  down  the  world's 
most  dynamic  economy. 

Faith  in  America  is  not  blind  acceplance  of 
things  as  they  are.  It  is  the  belief  that  we. 
in  America,  can  make  them  better 

The  history  of  America  Is  an  inspiring  saga 
of  great  problems  superbly  overcome.  I  re- 
ject the  thought  that  at  the  midpoint  in  thla 
twentieth  century  we  will  reverse,  the  course 
of  this  history. 

ECONOMY 

The  facts  of  America's  economic  strength 
are  known  to  everyone.  We  have:  (1)  59,- 
000.000  workers  on  the  ]ob;  (2)  $200,000.- 
000.000  in  liquid  savings:  (3)  t215.000.OCO.000 
personal  income  for  1949;  (4)  high  purchas- 
ing power — 53  percent  greater  than  prewar. 
It  would  seem  preposterous  that  anyone  cotild 
manipulate  these  figures  and  come  up  with 
an  answer  that  equals  disaster. 

For  every  minor  symptom  of  decline,  there 
are  a  hundred  major  elements  of  economic 
stabUity. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  Is  tba ' 
formation  of  a  sellers'  market  Into  a 
market.    And  this  is  aa  it  should  be. 

KEZDS 

Let's  face  some  cold  facts:  37,000.000 
Americans  have  no  kitchen  sink;  18.000,000 
Americans  lack  washing  machines;  25,000,000 
Americans  lack  vacuum  cleaners;  1,000,000 
American  families  need  new  homes  tbla  faar; 
40.000,000  Americans  have  neither  baillllUft 
nor  shower.  So.  let's  not  talk  about  what 
we've  got.  Let's  be  more  oMicemed  with 
what  we  haven't  got. 
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!••  fm  to  tb«  tact* 
It's  bound  to 
look  dark.  U  «•  close  our  eyM.  Tbcn.  bust* 
mtm  must  act  «lth  amr>#t  aad  dourmln*- 

TlM  )oto  oC  IHMliiiii  is.  ••  I  MS  It:  (1)  To 
tnif— ss  pvodoetlvltj  in  ooopsr»tk»  with 
lAbor.  <3>  to  oontlnus  ■ound  «*cs  poUdes; 
O)  to  lower  pricos  whsrrver  posrtMo;  (4) 
to  dvvlop  DOW  prodwets.  now  OMtbodi.  now 
(ft)  to  tev*  an  sapwasss  for  sntsr- 
a  Willi  ngnasi  to  sKp**"*.  *od  a  rs- 
▼ttaltasd  tnltlaUVs. 

Tbla  ts  th«  platform  on  which  w«  can 
build.  U  we  abandon  our  fox  holes  of  fear 
and  r««»te  the  faith  tbat  ««Ult  America— 
fatth  In  ourset^es.  faith  In  our  ability,  and 
faith  In  our  future. 

Law  ■roo.  baa  tM*  faltk  and  to  potting 
It  Into  aetton.    It  to  Mf  prtntaat  to  Ull  you 

our  faith  In  America 


"^ 


Mas- Made  Troubles 


JEZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MimnaoTA 
or  THI  BCX78B  OP  REPRXSKNTATIYSS 

Wednesdat.  Augiut  17.194$ 

Ifr.  JX7DD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoas.  I 
IneliMld  the  following  article  from  the 
business  service  called  loonomic  Trend 
Line  Studies: 

MAJf-MASa    TBOCBLSS 

Oos  of  the  Mographers  of  flamuel  John- 
son tslla  of  a  mating  In  London  In  wt 
number  of  phlfcianphefs  of  tha  day 
cuMin«  the  qnssttoa  as  to  ths 
dlffsrence  between  btunui 
lower  snimals.  When  It  esaao  to  Dr.  John- 
son's turn,  be  otoserTsO  that  the  out«tand- 
Ing  ittlfrrmrr  waa  that  the  lower  animals  cx- 
thatr  vlclasttaasa  from  natural 
bBt.  In  ths  caaafof  man.  SMSt  ai  hto 
>af  bto  own 

ntoafMS 

fan  tnetSBi  to 

such  aa  freaks  of  weather  and  ell- 
but  It  doas  ramata  for  man  to 
I  a  grand  seal*  tJM  i 

to  faoa  for  years 
of  tiM  ta«t  ae 
by  Dr.  Jolut- 
I  eartatnty  boosasos  lipffsasHs.    Ons  eoold 
not  Ttsuallas  an  animal  attempting  to  ereate 


eraslttoo  Ikat  have  bosn  twjwd  by  tlw  so- 
eallad  sosw  of  Ood. 

At  UM  praaaat  time,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  praotloally  all  ths  trsMMe  wa  face  la. 
ta  tlhs  aaaaa  that  Tr.  Johnaon  used,  "man- 
Wm  have  to  grant  that  the  lower  ani- 
at  tlaaaa  aro  utterly  i 


Individuals,  but  hsv« 
beavaJa.     This    pati 
cei  tury  to  cantury  and 


great  sodal  up- 
has  pentsted  from 
haa  enguifed  wbole 


today,  and  tho  risponsss  ta 
public  throogh  Washington,  bs  cannot  (all 
to  be  Imprassad  with  the  strange  aUxtva 
of  Maaltoai  on  th«  ona  hand,  and  unalloyad 
saH-latarsst  on  tha  other.  Bvary  prassura 
group  In  this  land  and  many  di  tiM  lobby- 
tolB  ssw  ssoktoif  oads  that  outff«n  tiM  bonds 

aaay  it  ta  in  this  eotintry  to  have  large 
groupa  of  paople  sponsor  a  program  which 
aattoflao  thalr  personal  Interest,  where  stieh 
spoaaotsMp  woold  bs  grsaUy  raaantsd  If  It 
wsro  not  disply  loetad  In  the  aalf ^latsraat  of 
the  Individual.  It  would  certainly  asoat  that 
the  democratic  way  of  life  has  dagaasratad. 
both  In  western  Buiupa  and  In  this  country. 
Into  gorernment  by  gwwips  seeking  their  own 
cods,  iargsly  for  wlBsh  reasons  and  with 
rslaave<y  little  ragard  for  tha  nattaaal  good. 

On  tha  Oontloast.  ttosso  spoelallaad  inter- 
aata  have  raduead  tha  so-called  rsprsasnta- 
tlve  system  to  what.  In  the  parlance  of  the 
day.  to  known  as  fswwamsnt  by  blocs.  In 
eotintry  after  country,  there  is  no  Individual 
group  In  control  of  the  ship  of  state,  acting 
on  a  fundamental  Ideology  of  placing  the 
general  welfare  first.  Most  every  representa- 
tive U  Indebted  for  hto  poaltloo  to  tha  ac- 
tivity of  aoma  organ  lasd  ellqtis  wboae  sole 
puspasa  to  to  represent  the  unenlightened 
tataaaat  of  the  constituents.  Por  this  rea- 
son, we  see  In  countries  like  Italy  and  Prance. 
lagtolaUvc  assemblies  suivtng  to  direct  the 
natkmal  affairs  but  at  ths  same  time  swap- 
ping and  trading  between  thamaelvaa.  In 
order  to  establish  a  majority,  even  though 
tha  and  aought  to  to  a  aun»rlalng  dagraa  baaad 
on  tha  genaral  background  of  Individual  or 
claaa  aelf-lnterest. 

Ws  here  In  America,  vtowlng  the  Suropean 
scene  from  some  distance,  are  probably  far 
mors  sensitive  to  ths  weaknaaa  of  their  de- 
mocracy than  they  are  vhamaalw  In  like 
manner.  It  Is  quite  easy  to  see  how  an  InUl- 
Ug^nt  Buropean  studying  our  icene  would 
sense  the  same  weakness  although  perhaps 
In  rather  modi  fled  guise.  Porty  years  ago, 
ths  Suropean  process  was  not  far  different 
than  that  now  practiced  ouraalvas  tat  the 
quastlon  to  whether  we  are  not  saovlng  in 
the  same  direction,  even  though  we  are  lag- 
ging somewhst  behind.  To  date,  we  have 
no  party  organlaMlaaa  definitely  committed 
to  the  aatf -Interest  of  partlcvilar  eoostltu- 
ents.  We  still  have  a  two-party  system. 
However,  behind  the  aassM^  «•  have  a  graaS 
many  individual  reprasaataHvas,  who  in  ttoa 
It*,  aro  tho  uo— laipait  of  what  to 
oa  la  lura|M-  Pnr  Inotaaee  it  to  quea- 
tlonable  whether  the  day  to  not  pretty  well 
past  whan  tha  oommltteee  in  the  Houae  and 
Waaata  eoaiprtoa  a  (air  balance  between  par- 
tlaa.  The 
that, 
slanted  icww  laaar.  sywuinuw  savard  ag- 

Thto  may  not  be  an  imfortunate 
at  present  but  It  may 
death  ultimately  of  genuine  stat 
and  tha  aoMrgsnaa  of  tha  prsisBBlStoai  poU- 
tieian  oa  tba  BorapssM  lavsl. 

In   fWuMS,  otoo  sttsto   bfsn   tha 
"Who.  la  ttoa  IMS  1»  fSMs.  haa  rver 

Prance  aa  a  aattoaP*     It  to  a  fair 

at  a  loaa  for 
an  answer.     But.  going  a  step  further,  the 

rs  ta& 
I 
of  the  great 
waa  a  n« 

tha  part  of  our  Bagrsssatatlvea.  It  U  today. 
But.  tha  bnehgrouad  of  tha  work  being 
today  In  Waahlngtoa  to  a 

that 


think  that  to  ba  a 

tative  would^havs  to  have 
and  wtsdaas  tBan  any  of  hto 
Tkto  to  a  broad 
sUUment.  but  I  think  it  will  bear  anaiyata 
and  that  it  can  ba  simply  accounted  for. 
The  facu  are  that,  to  an  ever- Increasing  de- 
gias.  slaetsd  as|ssssiilsllna  are  called  upon 
to  rsspoad  to  tha  aststss  of  their  constitu- 
ents, oftm  on  the  narrowest  and  most  lelf- 
Ish  grounds.  Under  stich  circumstances,  to 
It  surprising  that  decade  after  decade  both 
In  Burope  and  America,  thoae  elected  to 
carry  the  responsibility  of  goremment  faee 
ever-tncraasliig  praaaura  to  rsspoad  to  their 
duties  narrowly  and  to  the  Ufetag  af  the  home 
team,  whatever  that  team  stands  for? 

Perhapa,  to  a  considerable  pxtent.  the  root 
of  these  drralopments  haa  germinated  in 
a  disregard  for  what  political  scientists  have 
called  the  rule  of  law.  Democratic  proc- 
esses were  originally  foundad  on  tha  con- 
cept that  once  a  Isw  was  pa  seed  or  a  eon- 
■titutlon  established  In  accord  with  ma- 
jority wishes,  then  each  Individual  modi- 
fled  his  conduct  to  conform  to  thto  body  of 
Isw.  In  recent  years,  the  trend  has  been, 
not  to  dtodpllne  conduct  In  accordance 
with  a  few  (tmple  and  fundamental  lawa, 
bat  to  paaa  a  new  law  which  legalia?8  what- 
ever action  to  desired,  no  matter  how  rash 
or  Impulsive.  Thus,  If  one  group  wants  the 
property  and  wealth  of  another  group,  the 
first  objective  to  to  paaa  a  law.  to  make  the 
sclsure  legal.  Thto  reducea  the  strxicture 
of  law  to  a  mere  sham  and.  If  allowed  over  a 
long  period,  eventually  results  In  sodal 
chaoa.  Individual  or  group  reaponslbUniy 
does  not  reside  In  laws;  It  rather  stems  from 
proper  conduct.  Thoae.  who  In  their  own 
words,  seek  to  strengthen  democracy  by  de- 
stroying old  Institutions  and  replartng  them 
by  new  on  as.  often  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
th^  damoeratlc  proccaaes. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Johnson  with  which  we  started  theaa  com- 
menu.  We  can  assums  of  course  that,  hto 
atateasant  waa  a  play  on  words,  aa  it  were, 
for  tbssa  are  many  aaors  Important  dlffer- 
meas  between  man  and  the  lower  animals 
than  be  indicated:  I  am  stue  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  maka  thto  qualification. 
Ksvertheleas.  ths  fact  remalna  that  the  stata- 
ment  to  fiuidamentally  correct,  namely,  that 
mar.  with  all  bto  intelligence  and  hto  spir- 
itual possibilities,  geu  Into  more  organised 
trouble  of  bto  owa  smUb^  IBaa  any  of  tha 
more  primitive  inhaMtaata  of  thto  wcvld. 

Is  It  a  fair  question  to  aak  whether  thto 
to  a  fundamental  dlfltoulty?  rot  the  k 
pull.  It  to  not  neeaaaarUy  ao.  but 
aa  groupa  uod  to  '«t"^fH  what  radooads  to 
our  aelfish  advsntsga  and  ws  sven  ours  taad 
to  daasaad  tha  dsstolsas  from  our  Oovem- 
maat  that  fit  ths  rsqiMiamenu  of  today  ra- 
gardlaas  of  ths  aapenae  being  earrtod  Into  tha 
future. 

Xa  tha  abatraet.  majorltlaa  har«  and  la 
Boaajr  parte  of  Basaps  ssa  slasMrtag  far  tha 
saalaunance  of  tBs  dSBMWiisUii  Ufa  and  In- 
dtvUaat  ISaa^sai.  We  all  mean  It  very  ae- 
rtSMSly,  bat  the  problem  has  navar  baaa 
thoaght  through.  In  every  ssass  of  tha  acrd 
tba  wall-being,  tha  cattaia.  tha  ssetvtty  eg 
haa  to  ba  lali  tar  todav  by  eoa- 

Oubeoa- 
thto  to  be  a  fact, 
bat  the  temptation  to  very  great  to  follow 
tha  prtoaroae  path  In  many  different  waya. 
wa  ara  still,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  organlalng 
It  to  tha  graatsst  wank- 

fWsiamental  elaah  wherein,  for  all  paat  Ttmsa. 
facea  a  struggle  batwaan  ihanrettial  ab- 
atraet. social  Bsoraltty.  and  ttoa  ssry  haauui 
dssira  ta  gat  seaiething  for  nothing,  or  for 
at  laaat  toss  tBan  it  to  worth. 
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Report  on  the  Acreage  LimitatioD  Pro- 
Tuion  of  the  Federal  ReclamatioB  Law 
M  Applied  to  the  Central  Valley  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALtroHNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cf 
the  mcst  important  struggles  against  mo- 
nopoly Is  the  struggle  to  maintain  the 
historic  180-acre  water  limitation  of  the 
national  reclamation  law.  The  organized 
forces  of  small  farmers,  laborers,  vet- 
craiu.  and  people  with  a  deeply  religious 
coPCdTB  over  the  quality  of  American 
rural  life  have  succeeded  In  beating  back 
a  series  of  attacks  upon  that  law  during 
the  pest  5  years.  All  of  them  were 
pointed  at  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  them  included  projects 
in  Colorado  and  Texas  in  their  target, 
trying  to  gain  strength  by  logrollmg. 
The  legal  protection  against  monopoly 
and  speculation  on  every  reclamation 
project  In  17  Western  States  was  threat- 
ened by  these  attacks.  So  far  they  have 
been  repulsed. 

In  the  present  lull  since  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  in  a  period  when  the  oppo- 
nents of  reclamation  law  are  not  daring 
to  press  their  demands  for  repeal  di- 
rectly, thoughtful  citizens  are  canvassing 
the  situation  again,  and  reviewing  the 
foundations  of  their  public  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  the  General 
Aasembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
United  States  of  America,  recorded  its 
alarm  at  efforts  then  in  progress  to  re- 
peal the  180-acre  water  limitation  in 
California,  and  the  Synod  of  California 
joined  with  the  general  assembly.  The 
next  year.  1948.  the  committee  on  so- 
cial education  and  action  of  the  Synod 
of  California  said  that  having  received 
several  requests  to  change  Its  previous 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  acreage  limita- 
tion in  Central  Valley,  it  would  study  the 
question  afresh.  So  for  a  full  year  the 
coounittee  has  been  engaged  In  what  Is 
ly  the  moat  searching  study  of 
fOBdAHiftals  of  this  reclamation 
jH  BMdt  lor  any  agency  outside  of 
Government. 

The  report  from  that  year  of  study  haa 
now  been  made  public.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Synod  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  It  was  debated  extensively 
In  committee  and  before  the  synod  and 
adopted  by  a  heavy  majority.  By  a  sec- 
ond resolution  the  synod  commended 
the  work  of  the  Investigating  committee 
and  Its  chairman.  Rev.  Graydon  E. 
McClellan.  of  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

The  report  as  adopted  by  the  synod 
found  that  'There  is  a  moral  problem 
Involved  in  repeal"  and  reaffirmed  Its 
faith  in  the  160-acre  limitation.  The 
finding  of  the  committee  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  synod  ought  to  go  far 
,  the  final  defeat  of  tho.se  who  have 
seeking,  and  still  seek,  to  under- 
mine reclamation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  RicoRO,  I  include  the 
report  on  the  Acreage  limitation  Pro- 
vision of  the  fMnrml  Reclamation  Law  as 
Applied  to  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
made  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Education  and  Action, 
and  adopted  on  July  29,  1949.  at  Zephyr 
Cove.  Nev.,  by  the  California-Nevada 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
United  States  of  America. 

RXPOBT  OK  THE  ACUAGE  LlMrTATION  PBOVISION 

or  THE  Pkockal  Reclamation  Law  as  Ap- 
plied TO  THE  CkiCTEAL  VaLLET  PEOJECT 

(Made  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

on   Social    Kducation    and   Action   of   the 

Synod  of  California,  Presbyterian  Churcli. 

United  States  of  America) 

nrmooucnow — bbasons  fob  the  expost 

The  one  hundred  and  flfty-nlnth  general 

assembly,  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  In 

1947.  viewed  with  alarm  the  prespnt  attempt 

to  urge  upon  our  Congress  the  repeal  of  the 

160-acre  limitation  provision  of  the  Federal 

reclamation   law  for  the  Central   Valley  of 

California.    The  following  reason  was  given: 

"This  we  believe  would  strike  at  the  heart  of 

the  family  farm;  as  the  door  would  be  opened 

for  commercial  operation  of  large  areas,  with 

Government   subsidy  In   Irrigation.     If  thla 

happens  in  California,  a  dangerous  precedent 

Is  set  for  Government-owned  Irrigated  la.ads 

in  other  areas."      (Minutes  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  United 

States  of  America.  1947,  pt.  I.  p.  198.) 

The  ninety-sixth  session  of  the  synod  of 
California,  meeting  that  same  year  in  San 
Jose,  united  with  the  general  assembly  in  the 
above  action,  adding  the  statement  that  to 
maintain  the  limitation  would  assure  many 
veteran  families  of  a  promising  start  In  agri- 
culture. 

In  1948  the  committee  on  social  education 
and  action  waa  requested  from  several 
sources  to  recommend  to  synod  a  change  in 
stand  In  acreage  limitation  as  applied  to  the 
Central  Valley  project.  Peeling  the  need  for 
further  study,  the  -onunlttee  presented  the 
following  recommendation,  which  synod 
adopted : 

"VI.  Rural  life:  We  reafflrm  our  concern 
for  the  retention  of  the  160-acre  limitation 
provision  of  the  Federal  reclamation  law  en- 
couraging the  family  farm  In  America,  but 
because  of  certain  questions  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  application  of  this  rule 
to  the  Central  Vsdley  project,  we  report  to 
the  synod  that  It  Is  our  intention  to  pursue 
studies  concerning  this  project  and  to  make 
report  to  the  synod  of  1949  " 

These  findings  therefore  are  in  fulfillment 
of  synod's  siithorlzation  of  further  study. 
They  are  bassd  mainly  upon  two  general 
sources: 

1.  Printed  matter,  Including  ths  Con- 
obsssional  Racoso;  cnngrssslnnsl  bssrlngs 
reports;  the  Hoover  Commission's  task  force 
report  on  nstural  rssoxiross;  ths  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  Water  Rssourcss  Develop- 
ment Central  Valley  Bssln  of  the  Department 
•f  the  Interior:  copies  of  water  contracts  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  ReclsmstOon  and  ssvsrsl 
irrigation  distrlcu;  Thsy  Wotild  Rule  the 
Valley,  by  Senator  Swssnuir  Downxt;  the 
Thirsty  Land,  by  Robert  de  Roos.  Fortune; 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  documenu:  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  News,  publication  of  the  Irri- 
gation District  Association  (favoring  repeal 
of  limitation):  newspaper  clippings;  and 
much  coRSspondence. 

n.  A  sttbeommlttee  hearing  in  Fresno 
AprU  ao.  21.  and  23,  participated  In  by  ths 
following:  The  Reverend  John  Dillingham 
of  Oakland,  the  Reverend  Karl  ICyers  of 
Clearwatsr.  the  Reverend  R.  Murray  Jones  of 
Inglewood.  the  Reverend  Addison  Moore 
(consultaat  to  tbe  eommlttoe  regarding  ml- 


grsnt  labor),  and  tbs  Reverend  Oraydon  M. 
McClellan.  Tmttlflaat  st  the  bearing  wsrs; 
For  repeal  tt  eersegs  Umiutton.  Kldsr 
Charles  Ksufrics  of  the  First  FrssHflsrlao 
Chxireh  of  Fresno,  water  msstsr  «t  the 
Kings  River  service  area:  Mr.  Bdson  Absi, 
assistant  41rsetor  of  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  FMscatlon's  publlc-utUltles  depart- 
ment; Mr.  R.  F.  aelUBSlssr,  linmsdists  psss 
president  of  the  AsseslaSsd  Fanascs  at  Oal* 
Ifornia.  In  defense  of  asBsega  MsaMBtlaa: 
Mr.  Phil  Dickinson.  Assistant  Rsglnaist  Dl-  - 
rector.  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  Mr.  Ksnt 
SUverthome,  legal  counsel  for  the  Bureau  at 
Reclamation's  Sacramento  office;  Mr.  Jack 
Rodner.  in  charge  oft  the  Bureau's  Fresno 
oflkie:  and  Mr.  O.  M.  Davis,  farmer  and  a 
Grange  leader  In  the  Fresno  area.  Thsss 
men  appeared  at  the  request  of  the  oom- 
mlttee  and  were  all  gracious  in  their  coop- 
eration. In  addition  to  the  formal  hearing 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  members  of  the 
Ittes  wsat  Vtth  representatives  of 
to  sssstple  farmer  opinion  and  to 
see  flxst-kaad  some  of  the  Irrlgstlon  methods 
and  prMssbs  of  the  area.  Other  members 
sampled  independent  opinion  on  their  own. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  endeavored  to  hear  all  sides  and  to 
search  the  basic  resource  material.  They 
have  sought  to  have  but  one  bias — the  bias 
far  Christ. 

Before  presentation  of  the  findings,  ths 
following  summary  should  be  made.  The 
Central  Valley  project  la  a  Federal  project 
for  navigation,  flood  control.  Irrigation,  elec- 
tric power,  and  salinity  control  covering  both 
the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
leys. Army  engineers  have  buUt  some  fea- 
tures of  the  project,  but  the  project  as  a 
whole  comes  imder  the  United  States  rec- 
lamation law,  and  is  being  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  is  a  multi- 
purpose project  Involving  such  widespread 
planning  as  pumping  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento River  tar  use  in  the  Interior  of  the  San 
Joaquin  ViJley  with  power  developed  up 
north  at  the  Shasta  Dam.  Sacramento  Val- 
ley has  one-third  of  the  land  and  two-thirds 
of  the  water,  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  has 
two-thirds  of  tlie  and  and  one-third  of  tbs 
water.  The  project  seeks  to  balance  this  with 
a  major  transfer  of  water  to  the  San  Joaquin, 
wh«-e  the  water  table  is  receding  alarmingly 
and  where  wells  will  fro  dry  unless  there  Is 
more  water.  The  present  project  Is  the  .first 
stage  of  an  even  larger  plan  for  water  ex- 
change and  power  development  drawn  up  by 
the  Biireau  of  Reclamation. 

The  acreage  limitation  is  not  a  feature  im- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  but  a 
part  of  the  Federal  reclamation  law  which 
they  are  required  to  enforce.  It  requires 
that  project  water  be  delivered  to  no  single 
landowner  for  more  than  160  acres  of  land. 
(Under  California  community-property  law 
a  man  and  wlfs  togsthsr  can  own  330  acres 
of  land  and  get  projsct  wster  for  sU  of  It ) 
It  la  exemption  from  this  limitation  for  ths 
Central  Valley  whlcb  many  California  groups 
are  seeking. 

I.  In  order  to  give  synod  Informstton  upon 
which  to  bass  futurs  sctlon  on  this  matter, 
ths  saboaeuslttoe  sought  to  answer  ssvsn 
basic  qusetlons,  Tits  qusstlons  and  flnrttngs 
srs  given  below: 

a.   Wnx    ANT    MAMM   Si 

ACaXAOB  LmXTATIOlf  m 

1.  The  small  landholder:  Tbs  avsrags 
farmer  in  the  projsek  area  has  far  below  the 
160-acre  limit,  ths  avsnigs  farm  holding  be- 
ing between  50  and  70  acres,  according  to 
several  surve]rs.  Some  ctiargs  that  excess 
land  owners  will  continue  to  pump  water 
from  strau  replenished  by  project  wate-, 
pay  nothing  for  the  project  water,  and  thus 
get  a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
farmer.  But  according  to  Irrigation  dlstrtct 
law  (water  contracu  are  between  the  BurcMU 
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tUon    and    tniffation    dtetrlct*) 
.  tt  •  dIMrtct  (which  includ*  All  wbo 


It  :n  to 
•< 
mj.  aU  ta  tlM  muttttt  tmn  b«  tassd 
to  pay  tlM  coat. 

Tb«  raal  aaawer  llaa.  however,  la  tha  fact 
Ik 


la  reaUy 
liaUtlac  M«  load  llMlttn«.    An 

9»t  project  watar  far  ICO  acre* 
witk  Ma  wtf*)  Uka  anywM  tlaa.  H«  can 
■o  on  pi— piriig  tata  waUa.  and  ha  wlU  not 
1M««  to  mU  hiB  aaeaaa  laadk    U  to 

!•  yean    for  sot  aaora   than 
project  oatai'  caaa  in  ito 
tpaciilatlon  on  land  watered  by 
I  Oovanuaant  project).    After 
Mm  aBBtraek.   ka  caa   fat   project 
all  hla  laad  unttl  tbe  lO-year  period 
la  ay  or  ha  aaUa  the  land. 

toaaU  hla 


UmTATIOM    BXTSAL 

THs  raaMaanT 

1.  Tlie  unaiJ  landholder.  We  can  dtacover 
no  definite  beaeflta  to  the  email 
to  be  fooad  in  repeal. 

a.  The  wceaa  land  holder:   With 
limitation  oM.  large  acale  ownera  would  g/ti 
project  watar  for  all  their  acreages.     In  an 
area  where  dropping  water  tables  are  threat- 
ralng   land   valuaa.   a  stable   water   supply 
would   tacraase   laud   raluaa — by   maana   of 
totaraak-rraa  ao>ranuaent  OKioey.    Muah  of 
Um  eseaaa  laad  la  otttalda  of  th«  preecnt  pro]- 
act  area,  but  when  the  total  Central  Valley 
plan  la  carried  out.  water  wffl  be  dallTarad 
to  araaa  (e.  g .  the  weat  itda  of  the  valley) 
where  there  are  large  hnldlnji  which  would 
•taad  to  maka  huge  \ineamed  profits.    The 
»at1ip— Wlatlctl  dauaa  went  into  the  recla- 
■Mktoft  lam  baaiaaa  ot  early  speculation.    In 
unt  Ife*  Boraaa  of  ■aclamatloa  lound  that. 
m  M  !■<■■■« rill  projaeta,  nnlf  mtit  laad 
tad  mw  ml  In  price  an  avani«a  of  TltJ 
percent  after  water  was  brought  In.     Aatl- 
•paculatlon  features  became  neceaaary.  for 
••ttlan  were  paying  inflated  prices  for  the 
iMdaold  by  speculators  because  of  watar 
■PMISlit  In  by  the  Ouvernment.  were  paying 
Ihtaraat  oa  aMoay  boerowad  with  which  to 
>tty  tfto  laad.  and  then  were  repaying  the 
#o««ument     far     building     the     project* 
their   contracts   for   water.     They 
paying  for  watar  sereral  tlmea  over. 
Um  ralxM  ot  lands  la  Ube  San  Joaquin  that 
«•  balBC  brrlgatad  by  p—Hag  (with  water 
iBMea  golaf  down  alarmingly)    would   not 
jlHBp  so  high  proportionately,  perhapa.    But 
a  west  side  corporation  owning  X.00O  acrea 
would    reap    ga.000.000    In    Increased    land 
Tmtwaa  If  Its   land   Increased   In   value  only 
•100  an  aere — through  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  cutyutatloii. 

The  reetamatloo  lav.  pasad  fey  Ooagraaa 
la  1902.  was  aaMBdad  by  f^wfiiai  to  pre- 
««Bt  jnst  this  fvoaa  iMppmlng.  with  the  tax- 
's OBoaey.  It  Is  aot  fair  for  the  whole 
Statee  lo  bo  taasd  to 
to  a  few. 


tho  Mae  ot  faraH  t*||f^*T  tor  projact 
water-that  waa  fixed  by  law  la  1999. 

gyroaa  lend  holders  eaoaot  ha  fnreed  to 
aall  aaaaaa  land,  aa  wa  ha«o  polalMl  cm. 

Tat  OHtata  Interests  are  dolll^  tverytMag 

ta  show  that  the  tmrnm*  of  the 

Joaquin  are  being  aoaread  kf  the  Bu* 


at  MttHammtkm.    rtw 
gattoa  DiBtiim  AaaodaUon  WMar  1 
la  gtvtag  wide 


»n. 


Law.  prepared  by 
Statewide  Water 

California  State  Chamber  of 
The  leaflet  coaalats  primarily  of  a  loppad-off 
qootattoa  teamk  the  1012  Reclamation  Act  fol- 
lowing an  Introductory  stataaiaiil  that  *^e 
think  the  coatur  la  fully  ooewd  by"  tlM  sac- 
tloa  at  the  law  txtma  which  the  quotation 
cnmaa.  The  quotation  seems  to  say.  In  Its 
emasculated  form,  that  any  excess  land  ac- 
quired by  "deeeent.  by  will,  or  by  forecloe- 
me  of  any  lien"  can  be  held  only  3  years  and 

that  exceaa  land  held 
\ot  the  law  wtll  be  for- 
to  ttoe  United  Stataa.  But  tiM  capta- 
tion laavea  off  the  i-»"«^»"g  part  of  the  law 
which  would  >how  that  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  Central  VaUcy  project. 

In  addition,  the  pamphlet  doee  not  say  that 
this  1913  law  has  been  changed  by  the  Onml- 
bua  Adjustment  Act  of  1928.  that  the  changed 
law  has  no  forfeltxire  clause,  that  the  Bureau 
ot  Reclamation  Is  writing  contracu  In  the 
Central  Valley  under  provisions  of  the  new 
law,  that  the  Bureau's  Chief  Counsel  has 
signed  a  public  document  saying  that  the 
project  U  under  the  19M  law.  not  the  1913 
law.  and  that  the  assumption  In  the  Con- 
greaalonal  hearings,  even  by  opponents  of 
limitation,  was  that  the  1926  law  luperaeded 
the  1913  law. 

No  one  but  this  Uttle  group,  with  motives 
that  are  hard  to  understand,  haa  tried  to  say 
tluit  an  old  law  that  has  been  suparaadad  ap- 
pUee  to  the  Central  Valley.  Aa  kaa 
pointed  out.  landholders  will  not  ba 
to  sell  excess  landa.  and  can  even  kaap  tbam 
for  10  years,  receiving  project  water,  after 
they  have  vol\uitartly  signed  recordable  con- 
tracts to  sell.  If  they  do  not  want  to  sell, 
they  do  not  have  to  a^  such  eoatiaata  and 
can  go  ou  punptag  or  gattlag  mrnum  taom 
praaeot  Irrigation  syatama. 

At  this  point  It  would  be  well  to  deal  with 
two  other  cumplalnta. 

Senator  Oowwxt  set  the  tone  for  the  at- 
tack on  acreage  llmiutloa  vhaa  he  entitled 
his  book  un  the  subject.  'They  Would  Bule 
the    Valley."     The   impUcaUon    la   that   the 
Bureau   of    Harlaiasrtmi    laoead  la  aad   la 
setting  up  unraaaonabla  nUaa  for  pnrpaaM 
of  Federal  dictation.     But  the  record  miat 
be  kept  suaight.    CaUfornla  aaked  the  Pad- 
eral  Oovernmcnt  to  cobm  la  aad  do  what  the 
State  did  not  have  auAslaat  tuada  to  dOk 
And  when  funda  ware  authorlaad  Daaaasbar 
a.  183A.  by  Prealdaat  Booaevelt.  the  Preaident 
Indicated   that   the   funda   ware   raturuable 
under    proalMaBO   of    reclamation    law.     in 
1987  the  project  was  handed  to  the  Bureau 
of   Reclamation    with    expreea    InstrucUona 
that    •Reclamation    lav 
govern    rapaymant    of    ex|; 
tb*  provlBlaaa  ot  raelamatioo  law  have  been 
vldaly  kaown  for  years  by  leaders  la  rec- 
lamatloa  aad  engineering.    The  Bureau  Is 
carrying    out    Instructions    for    repayment 
given  It  by  Congreas.    The  fact  that  lu  em- 
pk^aaa  believe  in  and  defaod  the  law  they 
siftnlafr  doea  not  laaka  thaaa  would-ba 
dlctaton. 

The  other  eoaiplBlai  is  that  cxoees  land 
can  be  sold  only  at  a  price  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  'Dtetatorial."  say 
a  matter  of  fact,  tlM  law  seta  up 

baap- 

rlght  lata  tBa  water 

wttB  tBa  dlatrlctala 

Witt  ha  three 


pointed  by  the  district,  ooe  by  the  Secretary 
of  Intertor.  a  third  appointed  by  the  teat  two 
appratsara.  or  by  the  district  court  ot  afpaala 
if  tha  teak  two  aaanot  agree.  Tbelr  ap- 
pcaloali  fdMa  tBa  Baaretary.  In  our 
racy  any  aaeretary  Iganriag  ttoe 
tlon  ot  three  such  repreeentatlve  sppralsais 
would    ba   held   aeeountahia    by    an   angry 


of  aeareion  or  dlotatorAlp. 

In  eoncludtng  ttola  aectluu  of  the  report,  wa 

the  MiglasI  reclaoMtloa  lasr  at  IflflS:  "No 
right  to  use  the  water  fbr  load  to  private 
ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding 
160  acres  to  any  one  landowner;"  and  the 
other  a  statement  before  a  congrseslonal 
eoouatttaa  by  Ooaaalaitooer  Straaa  ot  tba 
Bureau  of  Reclamatton :  "The  Bureau  always 
present  legislation,  recognized 
valid  existing  water  rights,  and 
always  will  do  so;  it  doaa  not  attempt  to  en- 
force limitations  on  any  farm  or  portion  of 
farm  that  Is  not  irrigated  by  Mderal  project 
water." 

a.  caw  acaxAcx  uwrranow  h  xwroacnf 

The  great  burden  of  Senator  Dowwxr'a 
book.  They  Would  Rule  the  Valley,  la  that  It 
cannot,  because  at  unique  underground 
watar  stoiage  and  percolation  features  in  tha 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Senator  Dow!vvt  saya 
of  the  proponents  of  acreage  limitation: 
"They  had  to  abov  toow  project  water  could 
be  kept  separata  froa  other  water,  once  It 
had  been  plaoad  la  a  common  ground  table. 
They  bad  to  allow  how  excess-land  owners 
could  be  prevented  from  freely  and  legally 
pumping  that  intermixed  water — or.  If  al- 
lowed to  pump  It,  how  they  could  be  aaaasead 
for  that  luiknown  fracuoa  of  which  the  proj- 
ect contributed." 

Dovmr  seems  to  be  throwing  up  a  straw 
man  at  this  point.  The  excess-land  oamer 
can  get  water  for  his  nonexceas  land.  He  can 
go  on  pumping  from  an  underground  re- 
pleniahed  by  water  brought  in  by  the  project. 
Mooaaaaya  that  project  watar  aiuat  be  kept 

water  cannot  be  ptmxpcd  by  all.  But  no  irri- 
gation di!)trlct  U  going  to  let  exceas-land 
holders  go  unaaaaasad  for  project  water 
which  exceaa  land  holders  themselves  are 
saying  wUl  benefit  their  lands  by  raising  the 
water  level.  Bafnrcaaiaat  llee  In  the  Bu- 
reau a  plan  to  diilear  ^ter  to  districts  for 
their  aoasasssB  laad  only  (the  districts 
to  daiiver  projsct  waUr  to  tha  non- 
aa  thof  have  been  designated 
.  or  by  tha  district  when  tha 


c 

by  the 


owners  fail  to  deelgnate  them)   and  In  the 


right  to 


and 


doee  not  uae  water,  he 
for  ttoa  dutributiun  canals  of 
(irrlfatloe  gliirlili  ahaadj  da 
this) .  If  be  geta  surface  projaet  water,  thaa 
ha  caa  be  required  to  pay  hla  water  toU  for 
it  of  water  he  gets. 
»nt  may   not   be  simple,   but  tt 


the  district 


.   of  enforceaaent 

elalaMd  by  oppoaaata  of  limitation,  ttooy  Mfe 
that  the  Central  VaUay  project  be  rttnptad 
from  aoraaBC  llattatlon.  and  they  cits  the 
fact  that  other  projects  have  been  exempted. 
But  only  3  projects  out  of  some  00  reclama- 
tioo  projects  have  been  exempted  by  law 
trom  this  provlaloa.  repreeentla«  some  44 
"  of  the  area  of  approved  reclamation 


-^ go  further  and 

say  that  MatttaUoa  abouM  not  be  enforced. 
They  say  that  the  acreage  limitation  waa  put 
tn  for  public  lands  that  were  reciatiaad.  and 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  private  holdlngB 
This  Is  a  complete  Ignortaf  of  history.  Sen- 
ator Pranda  O.  Itewlaadi.  ooaothor  of  tha 

Act.  made  tha  foUow- 
the  Sacramanto  VaUay 
ASBOCiation  in  190S:  "We  (aal- 
In  the  ffeaaUBf  of  that  aat  that  it  wmkk 
aot  be  fair  to  ttftj  tt  only  to  tha  pOhUe  do> 
mala,  for  within  reach  of  every  goearnmental 
project  he  lands  la  private  ownvahlp.  thirst- 
laB  ter  water  to  be  sappUad  by  natloaal  aid. 
aad  WW  felt  that  tt  iMa  aa  lauch  the  duty  of 
the  NaUonai  Government  to  ai^ply  agrteul> 
tural  communltiea  th.*t  were  thus  ImperUed 
aa  to  create  new  agricui tural  1  niiiiawiiHlas 
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Aad  ao  we  provided  that  water  rl^ta  eould 
be  secured  for  lands  in  private  oarnerahlp 
within  reach  of  Government  projecu.  to  be 
against  monopoly  by  preventing  any 
itor  from  seciiring  water  rights  for 
more  than  180  acrea.  the  amount  of  land 
fixed  In  the  bill." 

As  a  matter  or  fact,  the  fixed  lOO-acva  Ua^ 
nation  waa  put  into  the  law  precisely  becauaa 
private  lands  were  to  be  served.  The  Secrt- 
tary  of  the  Interior  already  had  the  p>ower 
to  fix  the  size  of  farms  sold  from  public  lands 
to  160  or  less.  But  Congreas  In  1911  wrote 
into  the  law  a  specific  limitation  of  160 
acres  for  private  lands  eligible  for  water 
(the  Secretary  cannot  alter  that  figure)  to 
remove  all  doubt  that  private  lands  were  eli- 
gible for  reclamation  project  water,  subject, 
of  course,  to  reclamation  law  (as  specifically 
stated  In  the  statute).* 


B.    HOW    DO    THX    WhtUWMm    TWD.    ABOUT    ACRXAGX 
UmTATIOirT 

There  has  been  no  adequate  sampling  of 
opinion  to  give  a  complete  answer.  Here  are 
some  Indications: 

The  Grange  people  generally  favor  limita- 
tion. 

The  Parm  Bureau  ofllclally  favors  repeal. 

In  some  Irrigation  dlstricte  directors  who 
favor  llmltetlon  won  recent  elections:  In 
others  they  lost 

■cpraaantatlve  Caen.  P.  Whttx  of  the  Pres- 
no  area  defeated  the  IneuaAaat.  Oearhart, 
In  the  last  congressional  aiaetluii  in  which 
Umltetion  was  made  a  big  issue.  Warrx  fa- 
vored limitation. 

Irrigation  diatricu  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley that  have  voted  on  water  contracts  with 
the  Bureau  have  ratified  them  by  over- 
whelming aOrmatlve  votes:  Llndsay-Strath- 
more,  188  to  1:  Lindmore.  423  to  38.  Orange 
Cove,  4Sa  to  113.  However,  these  contracte 
provide  that  In  the  event  of  repeal  by  Con- 
greas, the  acreage  limitation  no  longer  holds. 

W.    WILL  ACaXAGB  {JSCrrATION  MAKX  VAXMS  MOKB 
AVAXLABLX    TO    VXTCXANS? 

Not  spprecUbly  so  at  the  present  time,  for 
landholders  do  not  have  to  sell  for  10  years 
after  signing  recordable  contracts.  In  ad- 
dition, practically  no  public  lands  will  be  re- 
through  this  project, 
tha  general  trend  through  the  years 
wtu  be  toward  fraater  ataiUbUity  of  farm 
land  to  small  iMidboMpn  ■tunlnflated  prices. 
ThU  will  eventually  help  all  young  couples 
desiring  to  farm.  But  this  project  offers  little 
in  the  way  of  a  quick  solution  to  veteran 
housing  and  need  for  farm  land. 

a.  SHOULD    TH«    covaxNicKirr    comflxtx    thx 

cxirraAL  vallkt  paojacr  and  xHrw  srxr  our 

or  THX  ncTnaar 

1.  Pint,  it  cannot  by  law  until  the  con- 
struction chargee  are  paid  and  ite  installa- 
tiona  are  purchased. 

a.  Bacond.  If  the  SUte  raises  bonds  to  buy 
the  project,  we  shall  have  to  ralaa  revenue  to 
pay  interest  on  the  bonda.  wheraaa  Feaeral 
money  is  interest-free  (it  is  said  that  the 
Interest-free  feature  saves  an  amount  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  construction.) 

S.  The  project  involves  benefits  to  so  many 
diverse  groups  throiigh  its  multiple  purpeae 
features  ( espemaUy  those  of  fiood  control  and 


>  Concerning  whether  the  acreage  limita- 
tion was  meant  to  apply  to  projecte  Including 
private  lands,  the  following  bit  of  testimony 
before  a  congiaastonal  committee  In  1947  by 
Assistant  Commlaakmer  of  the  Bureau  of 
in.  Wmiam  K.  Wame.  is  pertinent : 
of  the  early  projects  Included  only 
privately  owned  land,  and  on  nearly  aU  of 
the  projecu  there  was  a  considerable  portion 
of  private  land.  More  than  one-half  of  all 
tlM  loada  lasiadad  was  private  owned  at  the 
tlaaa  tha  ptuja^ta  aaiii  authorized,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  all  landa  under  water  contract 
with  the  Govamment  In  1834  were  In  pri- 
vate heads  by  the  time  water  was  ready  for 
daUvary  on  tha  projecta." 


irrigation)  that  one  agency  shotild  admin- 
ister iu  major  Installations  to  Insure  fcilr 
treatment  to  all  interesu.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Is  equipped  to  do  this  under  a 
well-defined   law. 

n.  We  conclude  with  the  following  ob- 
aervatlons: 

A.  The  Issues  are  complex  In  this  matter 
but  theu-  complexity  has  been  deliberately 
exaggerated  to  confuse  the  public  and  te  in- 
timidate lay  opinon.  B.  There  is  a  moral 
problem  involved  In  repeal,  regardless  of 
other  objections  brought  up.  What  right 
has  California  to  take  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  interest-free,  and  then  ask  to 
be  exempt  from  the  public-welfare  features 
of  the  law  by  which  she  Is  benefltingf 
D  The  pink  herring  of  socialism  Is  being 
dragged  into  the  fight  for  repeal  of  acreage 
limitation.  If  the  Central  Valley  project 
as  it  Is  now  administered  is  an  attempt  at 
socialism,  it  is  a  brand  of  socialism  approved 
by  Congress  in  1902  and  reinforced  by  Con- 
gressional action  many  times  since. 

m.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Synod  of  California  reaffirm 
Its  stand  of  1947  urging  the  retention  of  the 
160-acre  linUtatlon  feature  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  law  as  applied  to  the  Central 
Valley  project. 


Far  East  It  the  Prize  in  World  Strngfle 


EXTENSION  OF  R£&(ARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I 
Include  an  article  from  the  column  en- 
titled 'Thoughts  on  Export,"  from 
World's  Business: 

TROUOHTS  ON  KXPOOT 

Sometimes  I  am  appalled  by  the  apparent 
fascination  Europe  has  for  our  steteamen. 
I  use  "fascination"  in  the  most  charlteble 
sense.  But  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  express 
the  dogged  determination  of  our  Government 
to  ignore  the  Far  East  and  the  parade  of 
evente  that  has  taken  place  there  since 
VJ-day. 

We  have  somehow  firmly  Implanted  in  our 
minds  the  belief  that  tha  economic  strug- 
gle for  world  power  during  the  next  decade 
wJl  be  over  Europe.  Nothing,  It  seems  to 
me.  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  world  power  fight  will  be  for  the  vast 
prizes  of  the  Far  East.  Yet.  a  strange  mes- 
merism has  focused  our  national  attention 
on  the  side  show  in  Europe.  The  stark 
truth  Is  that  In  the  Far  Beat  we  are  worse  off 
economically,  politically,  and  commerclaUy 
today  than  we  were  on  December  7,  1941. 

In  October  1946  when  hostUities  in  the 
Pacific  ended  we  were  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  the  entire  east.  Since  then  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  fascinated  by 
an  air  shuttle  in  Europe  whUe  the  Soviet 
Union  consolidated  Its  political  and  economic 
position  in  the  Orient  at  our  expense.  We 
have  been  nut-maneuvered,  out-thought,  and 
out -flanked. 

A  lot  of  its  who  sweated  in  tlie  Padfle 
during  the  late  unpleaaantneea  were  amazed 
at  the  lack  erf  undwatandlng  of  the  east 
that  existed  in  Waahlagton  even  dvirlng  war- 
time. It  was  aiqiarant  then  that  most  of 
our  people  in  power  here  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  alaa.  tha 
psychology,  the  latent  power,  the  potential 
wealth  of  the  Orient. 

From  Auetralaala  through  the  Indlaa,  the 
Phllippinee,  Japan.  China,  and  India  Ues  the 
richest  potential  market  in  the  wodd.   Much 


of  It  repreaenu  the  last  frontier  yet  to  ha 
penetrated  by  twentieth-century  economy. 
That  we  could  fall  for  the  kind  of  hldden- 
baU  trick  Ruasla  has  pulled  on  tis  In  Europe 
whUa  the  Kremlin  made  the  big  grab  in  the 
Far  East  only  gives  fxirther  testimony  to  the 
hypnotic  effect  which  Exirope  haa  on  our 
policy  makers. 

There  is  no  place  In  the  world  where  our 
economic,  commercial,  and  political  stake  for 
the  next  30  years  looms  as  large  as  In  the 
Orient.  Vast  potential  markeu  for  Amer- 
ican products  exist  in  an  area  that  needs 
our  goods.  We  in  turn  need  the  raw  mate- 
rial resourcea  arlth  which  the  Far  Beat 
abounds. 

ICUUons  of  people  there  need  constructive 
guidance  In  self-government  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  modern  life.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  can  you  find  whole  poptilations  so 
susceptible  to  change. 

We  are  the  only  power  In  the  world  which 
apparently  doea  not  understand  that  Asia 
can  be  a  great  political  and  economic  ally  or 
even  a  greater  enemy.  The  power-poliUca 
manipulators  at  the  Kremlin  know  it.  but 
we  apparently  do  not;  10  Downing  Street 
understands  it;  and  In  Asia  the  native  sell- 
out arTlBte  have  realized  it  for  years. 

Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
greater  east  Asia  coprosperity  sphere  is 
a  dead  political  issue,  or  the  Black  Dragon 
Society  a  decadent  political  club. 

All  through  the  east  there  are  men  who 
see  a  great  future  for  their  countries  through 
alliauces  with  western  technology.  It  Is,  in 
my  opinion,  getting  mighty  close  to  the  time 
when  these  native  leaders  are  going  to  have 
to  decide  whether  they  will  build  their  coun- 
tries the  democratic,  communistic,  or  the 
Black  Dragon  way. 

Take  the  PUlplno  peaaant,  for  example. 
Life  so  far  for  him  is  little  more  than  a 
nlepa  hut,  a  couple  of  mahogany  chairs,  a 
Singer  sewing  machine,  a  wife  to  wash  hla 
clothes,  and  a  fighting  cock  to  bet  on. 

The  strange  and  astounding  truth  is  that 
he  rarely  cares  whether  he  la  fovamed  in 
the  Republican  manner,  the  Damoeratto 
manner,  the  communistic  manner  or  Black 
Dragon  faahlon. 

If  he  can  have  a  little  more  than  he  haa 
been  used  ta  and  not  much  more  at  that, 
he  wUl  go  along  with  most  any  ideology 
that  grabs  the  power. 

It  is  hard,  I  know,  f or  tia  to  conceive  of 
millions  of  people  who  wiU  settle  for  very 
little.  This  one  thing  makea  Aala  the  powder 
keg  of  the  world.  It  is  a  rich  economic  and 
oommerolal  priae,  too,  because  whoever  domi- 
natee  it  controls  a  market  for  f abrleatad  fooda 
and  a  htg  hunk  of  the  world's  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  we  could  have  blun- 
dered the  way  we  have  in  the  last  19  years 
In  almost  every  far  eastern  move  we  have 
made. 

It  is  really  time  we  had  an  economic  and 
political  policy  In  the  Par  Eaat,  listened  to 
the  facts,  and  cui'teUed  the  perennial  fas- 
cination the  Old  World  holds  for  us.  If  wa 
dont,  when  the  State  Department's  dust 
clears,  the  sight  we  will  see  might  not  ba 
pleasant  to  behold. 


River,  Harbor,  and  Flood  Coatrol 
Appropriations 
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Mr.    CANNON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  graated  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
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_»  ...,  ,  ,  «  tebalatkMB  of  ttenu  In 
the  elTtl  functions,  rtrera,  hartors.  and 
flood  control  approprUtioa  bUl.  mnd 
amendiMaU  ttddMi  by  tta*  fliMtt     Th« 

tali  vith  ■■■Ml t  ■  cmrrtM  •  ¥— t  num- 

ker  of  projects  and  has  been  in  confer- 

■  itadnrtlMMBtlaahkC  resolution  passed 
today,  all  projects  under  construction 
are  continued  in  operation  pending  adop- 
Uon  of  a  conference  report  and  final 
■wdaent  of  the  bil).  So  no  project 
li  pntiudlced  in  any  way  by  time  con- 


sumed In  conference  between  the  two 

houses. 

For  the  Information  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  Items  in  the  bill  I 
list  below  the  individual  projects  to 
which  the  Boum  coafcrees  are  ■grf— his 
and  for  which  they  favor  appropriation 
of  adMixiate  funds. 

Those  projects  to  which  there  Is  no 
objection  among  the  Hoxise  conferees 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  tabula- 
tions which  Include,  onto  each  project, 
the  estimated  cost,  the  amount  appro- 

Mivers  «a4  hmrbort 


priated  to  date,  the  unobligated  balanoo 
on  June  30, 1M9.  the  budget  estimate  for 
ItM.  the  amount  allocated  under  the 
House  bill  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
amount  which  the  House  conferees  are 
agreeable  to  Including  In  the  bill  for 
1950. 

We  shall  be  gIMI  to  wmpftf  any  other 
Information  available  !n  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  be  interested. 
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Bivers  and  harbors — Continued 


Projeet 


a) 


coRSTsncnoif— eoDtinyed 
UtmimipiH: 

PMrt  BiT«r.  Mte.  Md  La.    (See  ame  project  ander 
\    .) 

;  HartMT  aod  Ship  Island 
MtMOUrii 

MiaMmrt  Rirer,  Kmnau  City  to  the  mouth 

MlalMippi  Riv«r  becwmn  Ohio  mod  Minoiiri  Riven. 

(SWMmeprr^eetOHlwnilaoii.)  _,  ^,, 

IfMMippi  Rinr  between  Miwwrl  River  and  Minne- 
(Sae  MBM  profKt  under  Illinois.) 
I  River,  Kmims  City  to  Sioux  C  ity.    (See  Mine 
^Jinderbnm.) 

Montan:  MiwnrI  River  at  Fort  Peek j^--.- 

.'Tulw^e    MiMoai  Biver,  Kanaat  City  to  Sioux  City. 

(Sea  mmt  projeei  aader  Iowa.) 
Sew  Jeney:  _^  ..„.-. 

Newark  Bay.  ttiphwrk  and  PaaMie  Rivers 

Now  York  and.New  Jeney  channela 

Shark  River.. ^ 

Hew  York: 

Buffalo  EUrbor. — — 

Dunkirk  Harbar ~ 

Oniat  Kills  Harbor 

Hodaon  River_ 

Hudson  River  Channel 

New  York  Harbar,  entrance  diaimeis  and  ancborase 


Total  esti-  Amount 

mated  Federal     appropriated 
to  date 


(3) 


(See  same  proj- 


projeet 


New  York  and  New  Jersey  channela. 
ert  under  Nkw  Jersey.) 

North  Carolina:  Stumpy  Point  Ciiannal 

Ohio: 

rieveland  Harbor -- "-CJZ' 

Ohio  Rivpr  open  ctaannel  work.    (See  same  protect 
under  Kentucky.) 
Oretoo: 

<"oliimbia  River  at  Bonneville — 

Columbia  anil  Lower  Willamrtte  Rivers  betow  Van- 

oouver.  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ores — 

Co«  Bay - ~ 

McNary  fock'an'ddamu" Columbia  Blver.  6it«.  and 
Wash. 

rmp<4ua  River-.. — — 

Yaqulna  Bay  and  Harbor.      -„ — - 

Snake   River.  Ore«.  and  Wash.    (I 
under  WaahfaiKtoa.) 
Pennsylvania:       _         .    ,_» 

Monoisabeia  River,  loeksS..      

Setauylkill  River  (culm  removal) - 

**'^'bS"^  retise  at  Point  JudiUi  and  Point  JudiUi 

Pond 

Providence  Rivw  and  Harbor Vo"— ■,;:-",^"i;i" 

Fawvatocic  Rivpr.  R.  I.  and  Conn.    (See  same  project 
under  Connecticut.) 
Sontb  Carolina: 

Staipyard  Rlvar 

umbiriaiid  Riv«r',  Ky.  and  Tenn.    (See  same 
nndar  KantuokyJ 

"Clav  Creek  aad  (Hear  Lake 

Oalwtun  Harbor 

^"mSS?  fiSrwSTdi*!^):  Harlingcn, 

nhanniil  Ti     

aaMna-Naetoaa  waterway 

Trinity  River 

Vlndnla:  ^     _. 

Bnuiaons  Covis  Lower  Martiodoe  River 

Norfolk  Harbar 

Yort  Spit  Channel 

Waaaixwtan:  „, 

CbM  Joaepfa  Dam.  CtJumbia  River 

QtMaHartwrand  Chehalis  R'Vvi:!— ■,;.r-;^'wi' 
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MVA  Is  Flaa  •i  Comnaamsti— Jensen 
S«y«  National  Control  U  Aim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE  D.  OSULLIVAN 

or    HKBB»SK\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. \TIVKS 

Wednesdn.  Avaust  17,  1949 
Mr    O-SULLU'AN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  newspaper  article  was  copied 
from  tbe  news  ind  editorial  secuoa  of 


the  Omaha  (Nebr.>  Sunday  World-Her- 
ald of  August  14,  1949.  as  prepared  by 
Its  Washington.  D.  C.  bureau,  located  at 
1374  National  Press  Building.  Heading 
the  article  was  a  picture  of  a  stem,  gnm- 
visloned  man  of  supererect  stature,  all 
of  which  was  indicative  of  a  sincere  de- 
termination to  meet  and  grapple  with 
a  world  monster  of  no  less  proportions 
wmd  *signs  than  chaos-welcoming,  lib- 
erty-destroymg.  people-enslaving  com- 
munism. 

MVA  I«  PLAif  or  coMMTjHisrs — jMwamm  Saxa 
Natiomai.  CoirrwM.  I«  An* 
n^«a>BntaTl-i   Bxn   JvtmKs.  Bcpubliean. 
Xowa,  aoivtaiaiu  a  situation  in  tti*  Unltad 


States  where  33  men  "could  completely  con- 
trol Amanca."  ^^ 

That  would  be  if  the  valley  authortty  Idea 
were  to  become  law  In  the  11  river  bMilna 
of  this  country.  ...._»__. 

Figurine  tliat  would  create  11  Doards  or 
three  men  each,  Mr.  Jnwaw  eaya: 

"The  48  States  could  very  W4J1  ■•  a»- 
pected  to  lose  thrtr  sovereign  rti^fea  and 
Identity,  and  w»  woold  hare  In  their  plac* 
11  separata  powerful  reglona  or  vallef 
empires." 

"worm  or  coaaaxnnst  pastt** 
«.•  controls  the  waters  and  the  power 
of  the  Nation  controU  the  Nation, 

be  aam. 

MrJamwBi  iTiailpil  that  the  program  for 
11  Tahey  autbocttlM  la  tha  •Tecommendation 
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•B4  lMp«  Of  Um  OtMBmuam  Pmrty  of  Aomt- 

oT  «•  mMtm  thu  M*  Um  mmd 
«bOT«bf  UM  pMpI*  e(  «IM  ■•- 

spsetlT*  at«r«  ttect  UMtr  pOiMs  MTVMita, 
communlun  imtct  can  eoaipMalf  tak*  over 
b«re  ■ 

Tb«  lowm  Onuiw iiii  mM  •  Untt«d 
•MIM  8Mui«ar  taM  him  Umi  Im  iM  tnto  • 
OMmmubM  — ■ilm  U  ywn  acQ  Md  iMwd 
Um  nintw  <nlMi  tfeM  M  wu  ttx  pwty'i 
liMi  «•  fans  II  «»U«y  attUMnUM. 
■MiAToa  cowfiaau  rr 

Jd  quMlMMtf  Um  8tn»« 

M  It  »M  tnM— 4IWMIgli  ftu  M* 

IM  «M  Afel*  10  pM  Into  • 

MIMIiil  ■fftlli^  in   ItM,  VfeMI 
#illMlM  MMH  •  tUtvaMM. 

ilMO  tlWB.  IM  MM  n0  hM  aoucfii  to  iMta 
If  Um  OMMMMMMO  Imv*  that  M  part  uf  UMir 
pUtlonn  M«  mu4  Im  iM4  m*  bMtt  aWo  to 
MUMiah  thot  It  la 

Hr.  JaNsiM  u  v«lMm«D(  tm  Um  aubjaot  of 
valiay  autAorluaa. 

Ito  ivcanUy  told  Aaalatant  taaraian  of  Um 
If  lia  C  Otrmrd  Davidaoa  llMt.  m  a  bmm- 
IM»  of  Um  Bomm  ApproprlaHHH  OooMiittoa. 
IM  aavar  vo«M  vote  anotbor  dlMo  for  attlMr 
tiM  OoIubMo  w  tha  Mlaaottn  ▼allay  If  •»- 
tiMCttMa  w«r«  tmpcMd  oo  tiMM. 

■aM.  ^a  TUlUd  with  tba 
of  Um  boatd  <f  tba  Taimaaaaa 
▼altoy  Autbortty.  Ba  aald  bo  toM  tbam  tbay 
had  too  much  authority. 

ha  aaM.  oim  of  tha  boord  membara 
to  htm  prtrately  and  told  him  that  ba 
waa  abaolutcly  rlitht. 

"DoDt  aver  l«t  another  authority  ba  Un- 
tba  eountry."  Mr. 


After  reb«lloc  hsd  coa'-iderlng  the  fore- 
goinc.  one  is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
filTolous.  fun-k>Tlnc  shepherd  In  the 
fables  of  Aeoop  who  cried  "wolf,  the  wolf 
Is  coming."  time  without  number,  and 
MDt  the  huUwodmen  and  town  folks 
••acurrylnf  to  onslaughts  which  were 
nonexistent,  until  their  senses  of  rtapon- 
ttlMlity  and  awareness  became  so  dullod 
that  one  day  they  failed  to  respond  with 
the  usual  quou  of  clubs,  scythes,  pttcb- 
forks,  axes,  and  so  forth,  when  tbo  iPolf 
actually  sprang  In  earnest  from  his  hdr 
upon  the  heiplen  sheep,  not  only  to  the 
great  constoiiatlon  and  chagrin  of  the 
doltish  shepherd,  but  to  his  personal  and 
great  nnanrhil  Ioh.  the  wolf  having  killed 
hii  favorite  ewei 

I  agree  w^ith  but  one  paragraph  of  the 
World-Herald  sUtement  attributed  to 
mj  eoOeague.  Mr.  Jwrnsmm.  and  that  part 
of  same  concerning  which  I  am  in  agree- 
ment Is  the  followtng: 

Wboavar  eontroia  tha  wstars  and  tha 
power  faeUtUaa  of  tha  ^Uoa  eontrola  tba 

No  one  may  correctly  refute  that 
statement  as  the  happenings  of  the  past 
aahaly  yean  by  private  power  Interests 
ao  abandantly  dtsdose. 

In  fact  I  would  amend  that  statement 
tafti  rend  that  ''whoever  coBtrola  the 
pi«cr  facilities  of  the  itbtt—  — itrols 
theNatkn." 

Some  of  the  unholy  extreme  right- 
vtBfOd  iiilffb !■  power  brood  all  but  had 
the  stranglehold,  or  the  "tramp-hitch,'* 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  and  its  people,  when  Senator 
Qeorge  W.  Horrls.  o(  Nebraska,  a  real 
poUtkral  warrior  for  the  people,  and  other 
colleagues  of  the  Senator,  and  Congress- 
■Mn  John  Rajouii.  oI  Mlsrieilppl.  and 


other  colleagues  of  that  Congressman, 
and  many  other  Amerlcan-lovlng  peo- 
ple in  private  life,  gave  battle  to  the 
iMmy-headed  monster,  these  private 
power  holding  «Ml  other  companies,  and 
temporarily  stoppid  their  throttling  en- 
deavors. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  the  Republic  and  lu 
people  today  is  not  the  extreme  left- 
wtiifvs.  but  the  extreme  right-wingers. 
Mid  In  this  group  are  to  be  found  many 
of  the  private  power  intertits  and  their 
financial  backers.  Thi«  group  like  all 
others  who  are  mothered  by  the  vkked 
brood  ol  etlreSM  right-wingers  never 
•Itepi.  They  art  "day  in  and  day  out 
work  around  the  clock  boys"  who  are 
and  have  always  been  tlrelsM  and  Inex- 
hauatlble  in  the  ways  of  glorious  larceny. 
as  dmmgiiiahed  from  grand  and  petty 
larceny— that  type  of  larceny  which  Is 
above  and  beyond  the  law. 

It  Is  an  Interestingly  sad  day  Indeed 
when  In  this  great  and  enllghta.ied  pres- 
ent we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the 
revered  and  respected  Senator  George 
W.  NorrlA  and  all  of  his  supporting  sUl- 
warts  who  have  now  Joined  the  aris- 
tocracy of  death  were  the  tools  of  com- 
munism, wittingly  or  unwittingly. 

It  is  also  an  Interestingly  sad  day  In- 
deed when  In  this  great  and  enlightened 
present  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
our  scrappy  and  meteoric  colleague. 
Jonf  RAjncm.  and  all  of  hL>  supporting 
stalwarts  who  are  still  with  us  in  the 
fiesh.  have  been  and  are  now  the  tools  of 
communixm.  wittingly  or  unwittingly. 

I  would  sooner  believe  that  lilchael. 
the  archangel,  and  Lucifer  had  Joined 
forces  to  execute  a  bipartisan  plan  to 
half  save  and  half  damn  mankind  than 
believe  that  these  men.  afore -mentioned. 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  would  betray  for 
reasons  of  betrayal  only  or  otherwise, 
the  form  of  government  of  their  Repub- 
lic for  which  they  spent  a  lifetime  of  de- 
votion and  ceaseless  endeavor.  To  ac- 
cuse my  colleague.  John  Ramkiw.  of  car- 
nrlng  out  the  plans  of  communism  Is 
a  bigger  lie  than  was  ever  conceived  by 
the  author  of  Ifeln  Kampf.  conceived  21 
years  ago. 

No:  these  extreme  right-wing  private 
power  interests  can  never  make  me  be- 
lieve that.  I  am  not  now  and  never  was 
so  gullible. 

I  am  sorry  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
vince my  honest,  sincere,  and  fearless 
friend  and  colleague  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
JgKSBi.  that  such  is  the  fact. 

I  believe  that  the  Un-American  Ac- 
UvlUes  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee  should  subpena  the  Senator 
named  In  the  World-Herald  article  and 
the  World-Herald  reporter  who  Inter- 
viewed him  and  all  other  witnesses  who 
claim  that  the  11  authorities  named  In 
the  article  are  the  foundations  of  com- 
munism in  this  RepubUc.  The  people 
should  know  the  names  of  theae  acctisers 
and  the  baels  e(  their  accusatlotia. 

I  for  one  am  more  inclined  to  t>elleve 
that  the  extreme  right- winded  private- 
power  groups  are  laying  the  feondatlons. 
unwittingly,  of  communism  than  that  an 
authority  of  the  people  such  as  TVA.  Is 
doing  so. 


The  people  control  the  waters  of  the 
Natloo  and  should  control  the  power  of 
the  Matton  also,  so  that  progress  and  all 
of  Its  many  blessings  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  people  Instead  of  ruthless,  brazen. 
un-Amencan  men  and  Interests. 

Up  to  this  writing  I  was  somewhat  on 
the  fence  as  to  the  propriety  of  creating 
additional  public  authorities,  such  as  the 
Ml.<«.'«ourl  Valley  Authority,  but  now  I  am 
for  the  creation  o<  a  ijieenuh  Valley  Au- 
thority and  all  other  additional  authorl- 


The  deceitful  and  Ignoble  propaganda 
of  thc«e  txtreme  right- winged  private 
power  groupa  has  convinced  ■•  UMt  we 
must  drive  them  from  Ibalr  present  van- 
tage polnta  and  makt  thrm  amenable 
again  to  the  laws  of  truth  and  decency. 

In  Nebraska  theae  extreme  right-wing 
private  power  groupa,  though  vanquished 
from  the  Nebraska  soene  durlnc  the  life- 
time of  Senator  Norrls.  have  tllenUy  and 
stealthily  sneaked  back  like  the  weed- 
vine  "Creeplns  Charlie"  and  are  trying 
to  get  a  new  foothold  there  by  choking 
out  public  power.  They  have  successfully 
blocked  many  power  projects  in  one  way 
and  another  at  dam  sites  and  want  to 
own  and  operate  all  transmission  lines 
and  again  fleece  the  power  users  as  they 
did  in  yesteryears. 

We  must  stop  these  un-American  Inter- 
ests now  and  one  sure  way  to  drive  them 
to  their  financial  holes  is  to  authorise  by 
proper  laws  new  public  authorities  like 
the  contemplated  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority patterned  after  the  TVA. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
following  from  an  article  appearing  in  a 
recent  labor  paper: 

WHAT  ruauc  powaa  uxaku 


This  la  wtiat  public  power  means  to  Amer- 
Icaca: 

In  IMS.  when  the  TennaaMS  Valley  Au- 
thority waa  created,  there  were  ooly  350.000 
coDsumera  of  electric  power  In  the  TVA  area. 
Today  there  are  1.000.000. 

Sixteen  yean  ago.  only  IS.OOO  farms  in  tha 
Tennaaaaa  Valley  bad  electricity.  Today  TVA 
•ervca  gOOJOO  farmers. 

TVA  has  benefited  every  American.  Fed- 
eral incoma-tas  payments  from  the  area 
have  Incraaead  largely  because  of  the  proa- 
perlty  which  TVA  haa  brought. 

In  the  past  year  Tenncaaee  Valley  resldenta 
haT*  spent  •lOO.OOO.OOO  for  elecUlcal  appll- 
ancaa  made  In  the  North  and  bat. 

Tham  facta  show  what  TVA  haa  done  for 
one  section  of  the  country  and  what  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority,  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority,  or  a  Connecticut  Valley  Authority 
could  do  for  other  parte  of  tlie  Matlon. 


Repeal  of  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

Ut  THI  BOU8S  OF  REPRXSKMTATIVES 

Wediuadag.  AugMst  17.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoso.  I  include 
therein  copy  of  a  letter  concerning  the 
repeal  of  excise  taxes  which  was  re- 
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cently  written  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Scorr  W.  LvcAS. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Lucas  has  ac- 
curately stated  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  administration  leadership  may 
see  Its  way  clear  In  the  near  future  to 
take  favorable  action  on  the  repeal  of 
the  unwarranted,  onerous,  and  discrim- 
inatory war  exdie  taiea. 

utrma  Wmirm  Wamtn, 
Omci  or  TMS  MaJoeiTV  Lsasea. 

iraaAHiftoa,  D.  C. 

ThU  will  achoowitdge  jrour  i 

•f  lemnt  data,  wttb  rtaptet  to 

I  ihamd  Ilka  to  give  yon  m9  ' 


As  you  know,  we  easeted  into  Uw^durtaf 
iha  war  s  atmber  of  saMn  fmm.  ■Nvyone 
sgrtM  that  waM  »b.->mtBaMe  hMMlMM  MM. 
Yet  ibe  Wafs  a»<i  M—na  oaMaMlee  e<  tlM 
■eyM  el  llspiM'  <-•   haa   not   to  data 

bfoufbt  forth  ls«>'  >  which  would  strUie 

CroM  the  books  thoM  wartUaa  tasaa. 

In  a  racent  tnaaMga  to  CongTaas.  the  Prea- 
Idant  d  the  United  Butea  suggested  that 
one  of  tba  taxaa  ba  allmlnated.  namely  tha 
liaBitMSlaiiiiii  tax 

It  la  true,  the  Senate  committee  voted 
T  to  e  for  tlM  Johnson  amendment,  which 
■eeka  to  fameva  60  percent  of  the  excise 
taxea  placed  tharaon  dwlog  the  war.  H  R. 
S006.  conUtnlng  tba  JObaaon  amendment. 
la  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  My  per- 
aonal  opinion  U  that  thla  amendment  will 
not  do  the  Job.  I  feel  any  reduction  In 
eactae  tazea  ahould  be  In  full  and  not  In 
part.  My  reaaoa  for  belleTlng  we  ahould  haTe 
total  repeal.  If  we  are  to  repeal  any  excise 
taxea.  Is  the  stimulation  six:h  repeal  would 
hare  upon  bualneaa.  If  tha  )ob  la  only  half 
done  the  consumers'  buying  power  will  con- 
tinue to  wait  untl  the  entire  tax  is  removed. 

There  la  a  strong  aentlment  In  the  Con- 
gress for  the  repeal  oT  moat  of  the  excise 
t^T—  Peraonally  I  think  It  would  be  a 
tremendous  stimulant  to  buslnesa. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  it  U  the  duty 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  CoaamlUea  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTea  to  conaWtor  tax 
niaoaurea  in  the  first  Instance.  Ftom  Infor- 
mation I  have.  I  feel  certain  that  tha  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  not  consider  the 
repeal  of  cxdaa  tazca  during  thla  session 
of  Copgreaa 

With  every  good  wlah.  I  am 
Tours  moat  sincerely, 

Scott  W.  Lncas. 


A.  F.  of  L  Couaol  Calls  for  Actioa  te  Aid 
Spot  Uaemploymcai 

i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAPIKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASSACHCSETTS 

IR  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday,  August  17.  1949 

Mr.  LANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly 
News  Service  for  August  16.  1949: 
a.  r  or  L  couNcn.  CAtxs  roa  .\ctiow  to  aid  seor 

VHmrLOTKXirt— BACKS        TTOMAWa        MO\-E, 


TUBumo.  Cawaas — ^In  an  cpttmlstte  re- 
port on  American  economic  trends,  the  exec- 
aUve  ootuacU  oT  the  .American  Pederallon  of 


I  a  t-polBt  program  to  combat  spo> 
nuSe  nnenployment. 

First,  the  council  gave  Ita  endorsement  to 
Pxealdaxt  TnmMB's  dlrecttve  that  Oorem- 
lint  agcndM  bMaaaM  their  purchaaca  In 
communities  serlotisly  agacted  by  factory 
ahut-downs  and  uncmptuyiueut. 

Second,  tha  council  called  upon  Congreaa 
to  approve  tba  preparation  of  a  "shelf"  of 
public  works  projects  which  could  be  sw\ing 
Into  operation  pewapUy  to  tocalltlea  needing 
a  stimulus  to  boataSH  aetlflty. 

HUtd.  the  eoimett  emphasMHl  «be  need  or 

fiPOflBVC  OOMfCStSOOAl  ftflODwwOO  OB  wOv  BVaMi* 

ing  housing  bill  which  would  suthorlca  low- 
laterwt  Oovarnjns&t  loans  to  cooperatives 

t  gravpe  IM  the  eoMinMileo  ef 

rrata'rentsi  spaffMnts  aeiitely 

bf  tha  Kation  s  workers. 

At  tha  opanittf  iMaloa  of  lis 

aMettap  bare,  the  saeeuiife  eouaiM 

vv  MwevliRevt  tbe  liatieii< 

A.  r  e<  L.  PfaaMeat  WUlla«  Oieaii  told  bla 
preu  eonferanea  that  tha  eoonetf  waa  aepa< 

daily  grsttfled  by  raporu  that  unempluymant 
U  levellns  uff  and  that  tha  backlog  of  orders 
for  manufactured  producu  la  iMarMatng. 
Tha  banner  ssason  In  butldtaf  eebstruetton, 
ha  aald.  la  balpteg  to  revive  MMsuial  pro- 
duction genarally. 

Before  adjourning  tta  aaaalona  bare,  tha 
executive  couneU  wUl  partlcipau  In  ahaplng 
future  plana  for  tha  IMO  uingnaBlnnal  elec- 
tion campaign  through  the  Maritilnsiy  of 
Labor'a  Laagua  (or  Folltleal  Education:  re- 
new laglaUttva  davitfopmenu  affecting  labor: 
formulate  AFL's  pollclea  on  the  International 
labor  front  In  connection  with  the  forthccm- 
tng  soubllahmcnt  of  a  world-wide  organisa- 
tion of  free-trade  union  centers,  and  draft 
its  annual  report  to  the  October  3  A.  F.  of  L. 
convention  at  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Because  of  tha  preaa  of  work,  the  cotincil 
voted  to  hold  regular  night  seaslons  In  an 
attempt  to  wind  \xp  tha  meeting  within  1 
week. 

The  text  of  the  statement  Issued  by  tha 
council   on   economic   conditions   follows: 

"The  executive  eouncll  la  grattllcd  by 
eumtOative  Indlcatlana  that  btatnaM  activi- 
ty is  Increasing  and  that  unemployment  is 
1     eling  off. 

-  We  vlsb  to  reiterate  at  thla  time  that 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  an  economic  de- 
presalon  In  the  United  Stataa.  In  fact, 
we  attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  recaaaton 
talk  which  was  current  earlier  thla  year  to  a 
deliberate  propaganda  campaign  designed 
to  clamp  the  brakes  on  wagca. 

"While  unemployjoent  has  now  reached  a 
total  of  4.000.000  according  to  Govemment 
eatlmates,  employment  la  atUl  near  the  hl|^ 
aOjBOajBQO  ggure  and  serious  dislocations 
lisve  ueemied  only  In  relatively  few  locali- 
ties and  In  few  tnduatrles.  As  a  whole  busi- 
ness condltlooa  are  good  and  sliowlng  Im- 
provement. 

•■Nevertheless  when  unemployment  reachea 
the  highest  point  since  prewar  days,  it  la 
tkmt  fcr  action.  We  commend  President  Tru- 
■MB'S  order  to  Government  agencies  to  In- 
etWMa  purchaalng  in  communities  which 
have  been  hard  hit  by  factory  cloalnga  and 
unemployment.  We  also  emphatically  urge 
that  Congress  authorize  the  preparation  of  a 
ahelf  of  public  works  projects  aa  a  prepara- 
tory and  precautionary  step.  Such  pte|aeM 
eould  ttien  be  put  Into  operation  to  stlMWtate 
busineaa  activity  and  create  Jobs  In  any  lo- 
cality which  may  encounta  an  emergency 
situaUon. 

-Furthermore,  tha  executive  council  eaUa 
upon  Congreaa  to  approve  before  adjourn- 
ment pending  leglalatlon  to 
construction  of  moderate  rental 
for  families  Just  atKyva  the  low-lncoma 
group.  Thla  leglalatlon.  vAlcb  would  in- 
volve no  Government  svAaMlM  but  would 
authorize  law  liilaraat  Inaas  to  euu|»aiaUvaa 
and  nonproAt  groeqps  to  bofld  spMtBewtSk  Is 


badly  needed  to  luppliMinl  the  pefcUe 
bousing  and  aium-doanuMS  peogram  tf- 
ready  approved  by  Congreaa.  The  ahortaga 
of  rental  houaing  in  tha  $S0  and  SOO  a  month 
level  Is  acuu  and  new  conatntction  acUvHy 
In  this  field  would  serve  aa  a  stimulus  to 
all  of  indiMtry." 


Mid^e  Income  Koasiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 


ITATIVI 


HI  m  BOMiop 

W0in9t4M9,  duiuti  if,  194$ 

Mr.  BLATinX.  Mr.  SpaOar. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ths  Ric- 
om.  X  include  a  oe«r  of  the  resolution 
reeently  adopted  by  the  MaU  eenven- 

tlon.  Minnesota  Department  of  the  Amer. 
lean  Uflon.  refardlng  the  need  for  addl- 
Uonal  houaing  leftalaUoo  for  middle- 
income  families  and  veterans.  1  should 
mention  that  some  time  ago  I  Introduced 
H.  R.  4639  which  would  implement  this 
resolution,  and  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  recently  reported  favor- 
ably on  S.  2246  which  provides  for  such 
housing  legislation. 

KBBOLtmOM  OIT  HOtTSOKS 

Wberoaa  the  prewar  shortage  of  boualng. 
Intaxtatfled  by  tha  war.  has  created  a  housing 
tragedy   in    thla   errantry   which    especially 
etrlkea  at  veterans,  millions  of  famUics  live 
doubled  up  or  In  slums,  or  cannot  afford  a 
home  o<  tb^  own  because  of  the  failure  of 
tha  hooiiag  izuluBtry  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tha  American  people,  a  recent  sxirvey  showa 
over  10.000  families  live  doubled  up  In  St. 
Paul.    The  majority  are  vetwana.     But  Con- 
grcm  haa  now  enacted  Federal  public  houaing 
Itpaititkan.    Thla  new  law   makes  a  licgtn- 
nlng  toward  ii^allag,  the  housing  uaada  of 
the   people.    However.    Its   slum   daMMaca, 
public  housing,  and  farm  hooalng  prowiaaflas 
wHl  make  only  a  dent  on  the  proMem  of  re- 
housing the  milllona  of  families  who  now 
live  in  duaoa.  and  in  providing  hooica  for 
familiaa  now  doubled  up  with  otheia.    Ita 
puUic  housing  provisiona  for  only  glOjDOO 
unlu  in  the  next  6  years  falls  far  abort  of 
actual  needs.    Its  restrictions  tiuit  allot  this 
housing  only  to  those  In  the  lowest  30  per- 
cent Inccone  group,  niean  that  veterans  in 
the   middle- Incocae   taracfcals  cannot   avaU 
themselves  of  thla  booafaig.    Wo  peovlaloa  Is 
made  for   families  whose   Incomes   are   too 
mwn^u  to  pay  the  prices  charged  by  private 
bonders  but  who  are  above  the  limit  set  toe 
Ofirt^ant*  of  public  housing;  and 

Wbaeaaa  Senator  Staskmax  baa  ik>w  intro- 
duced a  bill— S.  3»«6— an  omnibus  housing 
bill  irn*ffl*^  the  National  Hwislng  Act.  in- 
L 1 1  asli^  BHiiiiiiiliiTlnTii  for  loaaa  to  ai.2S0.- 
000.000;  and 

Whereea  thla  bin  providea  for  financial 
MStstance  to  be  made  available  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  f«rm  <rf  long-term 
loans,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  f«  housmg 
I»ojecta  undertabao  by  ouupasattve  <^^»M* 
ship  or  other  nonproAt  boewbag  ousptaefelcHa. 
This  meana  loana  at  approabMaAoiy  a  pM^ 
taatcrest  with  mattirttJea  not  exeeedtog 
This  means  that  veterans  in  tha 
could  afford  a  SlOiXlO 
widcb  at  a  ea-year,  low -interest  amor- 
tization would  cut  tlie  coat  of  the  monthly 
payments  on  such  a  hooM  to  abotU  940  a 
mm^**^:  and 
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w*  mn  «p|)r«cl*UT«  tbat  oar  n*- 
vie*   rinwnil».  \hm   kmwrXrmn   L»> 

■i»tte«  on  Jolf  n.  IMt.  la  NVpatt  «(  tfea 

gKDcrsJ  piimatiHM  of  S.  OM:  naniH*.  fe*  ft 

o/  tA«  ^MMrteBn  t4f*e»^  ii«  wm— Wow  «jjrm- 
M«d  «X  5t.  ^mU.  4tt9ia<  JJ-IJ.  iMf .  That  w« 
•eUvaly  vork  for  Mid  Mpport  tbia  picot  of 
•o  \awmM§  aMdid  feff  v«ur»iu 
rmmUlcs.  vttb  th«  foOovta^  addl- 
tud*  direct  k>«-caM  OamKaamtaX 
■Mfaaa  wImv*  Mm*  eannot  b* 
froB  prlvst*  aoureca.  tiuit  tbl*  rwo- 
tutioD  be  forwmrdcd  to  natkaial  eonwntlon 
M  AnMrtcui  Ugtoo  for  poMlv*  wHtna  thcr*. 
and  tbat  bhiIm  oC  tlUs  iMOlMtiOB  ta  atnt  to 
(MV  MtnnMof  SBBBlan  and  llepmentaUves 
Md  M  Cb*  rVHMMt  or  tba  Unltad  Stataa. 


Assutaacc  Pr«frmai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 


Dl  THX  BOOB  or  VKPSBSSNTATIVIS 

Tmtaia9.  Amgust  li.  194$ 

Mr.  LODGE    Mr.  SpeaJwr.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  my  colleacucs  with  In- 

th«  military 
program  taglalfttion.  I  am 
In  the  Rxooaa  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
wvoCc  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dean 
Anheaon.  oq  July  27.  together  with  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Acheson's  answer  dated  Aufuxt 
i;;.  I  hope  that  this  tnfonnatlon  wUl 
prore  helpftiL 

Jtn-T  n.  1M0 

OiAB  Ifa.  Baaonurt:  la  eonncetlon  with 
tt*  piopuiid  akUnary  mttm 
ffea  prtaclpla  at  wbJeJi  I  rapport  and 
eatad  In  a  rpcecb  on  tha  floor  of  tha  Boom 
on  Auguat  9.  l»«S.  I  ibould  like  to  propound 
a  faw  qmmnam».  I  raallaa  that  tttaaa  qtiaa- 
ktoaa  aaaar  aaly  a  faw  of  tba  vaat  and  eom- 

■aam  to  ma  to  ba  vital. 

1    la  It  tiM  T)aw  of  tba  Dapartaaant  of  8uu 

tern   Buropa 

rather  than  on 

tharaby    affecting 

aod   turtlMrtng    tha 

of  a  BlBwpaaa  fadrraOaB.  whleb  la  also 

a  prloalpla  objacttra  of  tba  SaropMB   ra- 


in tba  oountrtaa  raeatvlng  military  aid 
from  tha  Unltad  Stataa  ta  order  to  work 
toward  (a)  aubetantlai  tcnnoMilOi  In  military 
bodpna;  (b)  a  ataapUfleatloB  of  tba  |ii  nWaia 

of  apara  parta;  (c)  greatar  rtilagifl 
■Uaugth  of  tba  nattooa  Involvad  and  particu- 
larljr  of  "unlforoo":  and  (d)  a  luropaan  fad- 
tratlont 

t.  la  It  tba  Tlaw  of  the  Department  that 

mmtary  tid  to  Boraa  U  oMra  taiportaot  and 

It  with  lilattBD  to  iniTiiaji  national 

tty  tban  military  atd  to  Cbiaat 

C  Ara  tba  natleoa  which  ara  to  racatva 

BUlitary  ftld  latlng  a  ouiltary  edort  oom- 

to  tbal  of  t^^ovwt  tynioo.  taking 

talalJTa   tUN    and 

•trangtb,  aad  tba 

OT«r-«U 

pmy—y 

t.  mm  tiM  OMMll  of  Weetern  Buropa,  aa^ 

tba   Bruaeeta   Pact,   evatvad  pld^ 

It   »piM>\>rimtm   ibat  wa  MMMld 

wUb  tna  ruii  aaMntnt  of  Um 

aid  raquirad  ratbar  tban,  aa  baa  kaaa 

by  OHtaia  Maaifeafi  of 

ibly  banaton  V4 


Voara,  proeaod  with  an  interim 
•id  bUl  unUl  tbe  Council,  to  tM  •■tabltahed 
under  artlcto  •  of  tba  Atlantic  Treaty,  shall 
baaa  dav**apad  a  iiiii|Mihwltri  loglotlea,  tac- 
ao.    atrataglcal  plan  involving  ipaelflc 


t.  WUl  tba  adiltary  aid  to  be  nimlabad 
laaolt  wttblw  tba  pvtod  of  the  propoaad  legta- 
latlOB  la  a  corraiponding  or  subetanUal  re- 
duction of  our  doaaaetlc  mUitary  budget  as 
sdvxcatcd  by  Dr.  naurse.  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  of  Beanomle  Advtoara.  or  wiu  MAP 
be.  tat  bla  worda,  "a  etospla  addlUon  to  other 
aUitary  plans  aa  tbay  stood  before  the  new 
allnement"? 

tt  Is  aiy  eooTlctloa  that  whUe  the  wui  of 
tha  WlinnieaiM  to  reatst  afgreesion  must  be 
sUmulated  by  this  tangible  expreeslon  of  our 
reaolvc  to  preeerve  the  peace.  MAP  must  be 
OB  a  pntdcnt  regard  for  our  own  re- 
and  must  be  tba  Implement  of  a 
rather  than  s.  plaeamMl  foreign  policy. 
I  belieTe  that  snaaren  to  the  abova  ques- 
wiil  be  helpful  to  tba  Congraas  in 
on  tbls  important  measure. 
Wltb  kind  personal  regartla. 
glaoarcly  yours. 

JowM  Dana  Looci. 

AOOtTST  IS.  1M0. 

John  Daw  Loaoa. 
Hou»e  ol  Mepre*entmtiv*s. 

Mt  DKAa  Ma.  Loaaa:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  July  27,  IMS,  In  which  you  raise  certain 
Importaat  Qiiaittons  wltb  regard  to  the  pro- 
poaed  ariUtvy  oaslBtanca  program  now  un- 
ttion  by  tba  Congraas.  Dm 
rblch  you  have  raised  ara  ladaed 
vital  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  oppor- 
tiinity  of  eaprasalng  views  with  respect  to 
them. 

In  your  latter  you  ask; 

1.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  DepartOMBt  of 
Stoto  tba*  the  military  plan  for  waalarn 
■nropa  abouid  be  baaed  on  tttopaan  ratbar 
than  on  national  considerations,  thereby 
effecting  significant  economies,  end  further- 
ing the  goal  of  a  guropaan  federation,  which 
la  alao  a  principal  objective  of  tha  Buropaan 
laeovary  program? 

Tba  DapartaMnt  la  at 
strength  In  Buropa  ast 
collective  rather  than  on  an  Indlvldtial  basis. 
Tba  military  sseltanre  program  which  is 
proposed  Is  not  daaigBad  to  build  up  separate 
aabilitiaaenta.  It  la  da- 
le atfoagtbeB  tha  eoUecUve  defense 
capacity  of  the  nationo  aaaolatad  Ib  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  ptuildlug  aaMaace 
to  those  BuropaaB  ■embers  which  requlra 
such  aid.  in  kind  and  amoimt  appropriate 
to  tbe  role  which  each  would  play  in  a  eoaa- 
■QB  aoUective  drtraaa.  It  is  our  bollit  tbat 
tbla  procedure  wttt  BMika  poaotbia  ilf  Wnant 
■noBOBiIss  and  tbat  It  abouid  eootrlbute 
OMlerlally  to  tbe  creatlOB  of  aa  atoMophere 
aod  ejcpvlaoca  of  collaboration  and  cooper a- 
tlon  which  will  rurther  the  development  of  a 
cloaer  pollttcal  and  eoonooUc  asaodatloa  In 
Burope. 

a.  Is  it  proposed  that  Insofar  aa  practicable 
tbera  abouid  be  a  gradual  etandardiaatioB 
of  avBM  In  tba  eountrlas  raaotvlng  military 
aid  fron  the  United  SUtae  in  order  to  work 
toward  (a)  subetantlal  eoononlaa  In  military 
budgata;  (b)  a  sUnpiiacation  of  tba  problem 
of  rearoMaoaat.  loglatica.  and  tha  furalablag 
of  spare  paru.  (c)  greater  stratagleal 
stratigtb  of  tiM  nations  tnrulved  and  par- 
ticularly of  "Oniletoa";  and  id)  a  Bumpean 
(ederatlooy 

Tha  pruvMoB  of  aHIttary  aMlrtsnea  aa  baa 
to  tbe  Oongrasa  to  In  Itaelf  a 
■nafd  tbe  goal  of  etand- 
MiB  we  dtuet  all  work. 

nMab  WUl  enable  the  InrepaaB  aowUftw  to 

undertake  siMMMial  military  production  af« 

au  aaoapilMMl  opportunity  for  aablev* 

••andanMnailan  en  tbe  prednallMi  of 

equipoMal. 

Coiiaiiirrable    stiBssM    bac    already    been 

a.  i.  .  ,   reacblne   sereaaMat  on  stand- 


ardized proccdurea  eapeclally  In  the  eom- 
mand  aitd  communications  fields.  It  la  otv 
earnest  intention  to  work  as  steadily  and  as 
rapidly  ss  possible  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  maximum  degree  of  standardlaatlon. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  bowvrer.  tbat  la 
the  preaent  extremely  weak  condUbm  of  the 
Buropean  nations.  inslateBoe  npon  complete 
standardlaatlon  might  well  rcault  In  a  seri- 
ous axul  extremely  dangeroue  laseenlng  of 
strength.  It  must  also  be  bcd'ne  in  mind 
thst  standardisation  can  never  be  completely 
achieved  since,  as  each  new  devflopment  In 
reeearch  makes  it  poeelble  to  improve  upon 
the  equipment  In  existence,  it  becomes  nee- 
esaary  to  effect  changes  In  order  to  t>e  certain 
that  tbe  banaflta  of  tbaaa  devak>pmenta  la 
fully  utUlaod. 

S.  U  It  the  view  of  tbe 
military  sld  to  Korea  is  mora 
urgent  with  relation  to  American  national 
security  than  military  aid  to  China? 

If  military  assistance  to  China  could  be 
made  effective  at  this  time.  It  would  be  more 
important  to  American  national  security  to 
send  such  aid  than  to  send  aid  to  Korea. 
However,  as  has  been  stated,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  further  provision  of  military 
aMlstance  to  tha  Chineee  National  Oovem- 
ment is  impractical  and  unlikely  to  be  effec- 
Uva.  It  baUavaa  that  the  white  paper  re- 
cently publlabad.  wblcb  doctunenu  the  rec- 
ord of  sssiatanea  pravlooaly  given  to  China, 
fully  supports  this  conclusion. 

It  Is  the  Department  s  belief  that  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  mUitary  ssetstance  to  Korea  will 
enable  tba  Korean  Oovemment  to  maintain 
Internal  security  and  to  deal  with  external 
pressures  short  of  an  all-out  attack.  In  view 
of  tbe  policy  of  this  Oovemment  of  support- 
ing the  Unltad  Natlona  and  lU  dedalosM  wttb 
reapact  to  Korea  and  since  there  la  In  Korea 
a  reeponslble  Oovemment  capable  of  utllla- 
Ing  the  ssslstsnca  provided,  it  is  t»th  Im- 
portant and  nscasssry  that  such  aid  be 
granted. 

4  Are  the  nations  which  are  to  receive 
mllttsry  aid  making  a  military  effort  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  taking 
into  consideration  their  relstlve  size  and 
population,  their  economic  strength,  and 
the  over-all  objectives  of  the  European  re- 
covery program? 

The  military  effort  being  made  by  the 
Kuropean  nations  and  other  countries  to 
whom  milltsry  assistance  is  proposed  Is.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  executive  branch,  tha 
maximum  effort  feasible  without  the  secrlflca 
of  economic  recovery  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable  econonde  system.  Details  with 
rsgard  to  the  itae  and  scope  of  military  ef- 
fort being  made  by  these  countries  have 
been  provided  to  the  Poreign  Affairs  Com* 
nilttee. 

a.  Uaa  tba  CouncU  of  Wsatera  Burope. 
acting  under  the  Brussels  Pact,  evolved 
plans  which  make  It  appropriate  that  we 
should  proceed  at  onoe  with  the  full  amount 
of  the  miUtary  aid  requested  rather  tban 
as  has  been  propoecd  by  certain  Membara 
of  Congress,  notably  Senators  V«HoaNMBa 
and  DuiUB  and  Congisesiiiaii  Voara.  proceed 
with  an  Interim  aid  bill  until  the  council, 
to  be  cetabtUhed  under  article  9  of  the  At- 
lantic Treaty,  shaU  have  deeeloped  a  com- 
prehensive loglsttos,  tactical,  and  sUataglcal 
plan  involvti^  sport lo  aaelgiuBeBtat 

The  execuuvo  branch  of  tha  OovemaMnt 
Is  in  compleu  aooord  with  the  view  tbat 
aselstsnce  should  be  provided  to  the  Furo- 
paan  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Tresry 
only  If  tharaby  the  'xillectlve  defence  capac- 
ity of  tha  pmi^ean  be  impMeed.  It  believe* 
that  there  deia  now  ealet  la  fact  a  sound 
and  adequate  baals  for  the  provlalon  of  as- 
sistance which  wUl  asaure  tba 
ment  of  tbls  purpoee.  aod  It  furtbef 
thst  It  Is  by  DO  weane  neeeasary  or  deair- 
sMe  to  delay  tbe jeevMen  e%iuch  aid. 

Tbe  Husssls  Treaty  powers— tte  VnMat 
Elngienk  Praaea,  Belgium,  tha  NeMMManda. 
and  Luaemburf—bave  already  agreed  upon 
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a  |dan  for  the  defense  of  western  Burope 
and.  subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  agreed  priority  to  be  given  economic  re- 
covery, ara  jointly  engaged  to  tbe  lunit  of 
tbelr  abUltlss  In  the  creation  of  the  de- 
fensive strength  required  by  the  plan.  It 
Is  highly  significant  tbat  by  Invluitlon  ol 
tbaaa  powera.  repreaenlatlves  of  both  Canada 
and  tbe  United  States  have  observed  and 
participated  In  the  discuscions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  agreement  on  a  defense  plan 
and  in  the  discussions  dealing  with  meas- 
ures required  Ln  support  of  that  plan.  It  Is 
even  more  significant  that  tbe  United  SUtes 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  examined  this  plan 
in  detail  and  have  found  It  to  be  In  conso- 
nance with  United  States  strategic  thinking. 
Norway  and  Denmark,  in  their  requests  for 
mUltary  asslEtanoe  and  in  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  frface  with  them  regarding 
their  requirements,  have  clearly  indicated 
their  acceptance  of  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Oenersl  Bradley  In  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Pcreign  Affairs 
that  tbe  man  In  the  best  position  and  with 
the  capability  should  do  the  job  for  which 
he  Is  beat  suited.  The  emphasis  placed  by 
theae  eonatriea  on  the  tirpes  of  equipment 
most  urgently  needed  clearly  demonstrate  a 
detenninatl(Hi  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
their  capabilities  for  the  roles  which  would 
Inevitably  be  theira  in  the  coUectlve  defense 
effort.  Tbe  Italian  request  for  assistance  and 
the  Informal  dlsctnaiona  regarding  It  like- 
wiae  show  Italian  plana  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  neeeasary  role  of  Italy  Ln  collective 
defense  which  is  of  course  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  peace  treaty  regarding  Ital- 
ian military  strength. 

In  his  testimony,  Oeneral  Bradley  pointed 
out  clearly  tbat  a  sound  strategic  plan  must 
be  based  on  considerations  of  geographical 
position.  Industrial  capacity,  poptilations.  the 
will  of  tba  peoples,  and  their  military  capa- 
bilities. It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  the  military  assistance 
program  has  been  so  planned  and  will  be  so 
executed  as  to  aastire  that  It  will  aid  In  the 
development  of  that  kind  and  amount  of 
strength  appropriate  to  the  role  wtilch  eaeh 
co«mtry  should  plsy  In  a  collective  defeoae 
effort  baaed  upon  the  principles  enunclsted 
above. 

It  Lb  alao  the  firm  conviction  of  the  execu- 
tive tafaneh  that  Ibe  oolenin  cammltments 
undertaken  by  tbiee  Saropeen  nations  in 
joining  with  lis  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
taken  wltb  the  tangible  evidence  of  the  com- 
mon plan  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  powera  and 
tbe  plans  of  the  Norwegian.  Danish,  and  Ital- 
ian Oovemmenu,  provide  a  maiOmum  of  as- 
surance tbat  furthw  oottmon  defense  plan- 
ning wUl  piogieas  aa  rapidly  as  can  be  de- 
sired. To  refrain  from  aiding  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  strength  which  will  be  essential 
to  the  execution  of  that  planning,  until  the 
planning  baa  been  cniwpirtely  perfected, 
serves  only  to  delay  In  liiiptlWing  tbe  secu- 
rity of  the  area  and  to  {volong  the  period 
during  which  our  abUlty  to  rcalst  attack  Is 
not  commensurate  with  our  stated  determl- 
naUon  to  do  so.  Such  delay  wUl  be  likely 
to  be  Interpreted  as  indicative  of  stiapidon 
and  distrust  of  oiir  alllaa.  and  may  serve  to 
areata  doubts  both  In  tbelr  minds  and  In 
tbe  mind*  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  sUbUltf  of  United  Statea  policy. 
Tbus.  deUy  In  taking  action  wblcb  U  ac- 
tually required  la  our  own  IntereeU  In- 
stsed  cf  stimulating  common  agwrnent  and 
effort  may  well  nuUu  cooperation  OKire  dl«- 
cult  and  leoa  affective. 

6.  Will  tbe  military  aid  to  be  fumHbed  re- 
sult within  the  period  of  tbe  proposed  tegu- 
latloo  in  a  corroapondlng  or  substantial  re- 
duction of  our  domertto  mUUery  budget  ss 
advoeated  toy  Dr.  Mouna.  «alfiMjn  of  the 
CouncU  ol  ■BOboiii  Aielem. or  wUHbebUi- 
itarx-aasistanee  pregram  be.  in  hie  worde,  a 
ai^pia  addition  to  otber  military  pUns  ae 
ibty  stood  before  tbe  new  allnement  T 

XCV-App. 


The  mllltary-aaslstanoe  program  which  has 
been  propoaed  Is  a  program  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
19S0  A  considerable  period  ot  time  will  be 
required  for  equipment  to  l>e  rehabilitated 
or  produced,  for  It  to  be  packed,  shipped,  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  to  nee  U. 
and  tor  them  to  t>e  trained  in  Ha  operation 
and  maintenanoc.  It  la  dear  tbat  a  degree 
of  strength  whl^  would  dlmlnWi  our  own 
security-expenditure  requirements  will  not 
be  achieved  within  this  period.  However,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  development  of  a  bal- 
anced and  effective  defensive  Military  Bstab- 
llahmert  in  Europe  wUl  in  the  long  term 
make  possible  a  reduction  in  our  own  na- 
tional defense  budget.  If.  aa  we  hope,  the 
ivcgram,  together  with  other  parts  of  our 
foreign  policy,  succeeds  in  convincing  the 
Soviet  Union  that  a  policy  cf  asgreaslon 
should  be  abandoned  and  It  Is.  In  fact,  aban- 
doned. It  will  then  be  poesible  to  effect  a 
substantial  reduction  In  the  military  expend- 
Itures  of  tbe  pact  nations. 

The  propoeed  program  of  military  assist- 
ance Is  designed  to  support  and  strengtben 
otber  elements  of  otir  foreign  policy  vrtth  a 
view  to  achieving  peace  ant*  sectirlty.  We 
seek  to  assist  In  creating  world  conditions 
that  wUl  make  It  poesibie  for  the  United 
States  to  preaerre  and  to  continue  to  develop 
Its  way  of  life.  The  military  ssiistsnre  pro- 
gram is  but  one  of  the  coureee  of  action 
which  must  be  pursued  toward  this  aim.  Its 
principal  contribution  will  restUt  from  the 
extent  to  which  It  serves  to  deter  aggression 
and  to  promote  that  eenae  of  security  which 
Is  essential  to  the  eetabMahment  and  main- 
tenance of  economic  and  pc^tlcal  stability. 
Sincerely  youn, 

DasH  AcHXSOW. 


England  Entering  a  Fall-Dress  DcpressiMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  maHo 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  all  of  our  cash  and  material  con- 
tributions to  England  It  appears  from 
current  press  reports  that  England  is 
entering  a  serious  financial  depression. 
Many  of  us  remember  when,  after  the 
First  World  War,  United  States  Govern- 
ment bond-s  dropped  to  86  percent.  At 
that  time  Govemmeni  bonds  did  not  sup- 
port the  money  in  circulation. 

The  Seventy-second  Congress  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  Hoover  adminlstra- 
tkm  changed  the  law  and  made  Govern- 
ment bonds  eligible  for  rediscount  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  security  for 
the  issuance  of  Federal  Raaaifg  notes  in 
legal  tender  money.  We  now  have  over 
$28  000.000,000  in  circulation.  I  dread 
to  think  what  would  happen  if  the  price 
of  our  Government  bonds  fell  to  70  per- 
cent of  par  value. 

There  1%  Inserted  herewith  t  pnu  re- 
port taken  from  this  morning  paper,  the 
Augu.n  17  issue  of  the  Wathlncton  Pott: 


kinds  can  be  Ixnq^it  In  the  London 
bond  market  for  len  tban  70  percent  of 
what  the  Government  promises  to  pay  when 
they  come  due. 

The  faith  of  tbe  Brttttfi  people  In  thetr 
Mice-proud  potind  sterling  la  sorely  shaken. 

During  the  first  17  weeks  of  the  Oovem- 
mentlB  fiscal  year  beginning  April  l,  tbey 
withdrew  taa^aOflOO  (efioal  to  •gg.OOO/WO) 
more  from  their  national  savlnfi  accounts 
Uian  they  put  in. 

Vast  sums  arc  being  taken  out  of  Ocvem- 
ment  bonds  and  put  into  things  like  real 
estate  and  gcrfd-mlne  stock. 

Durliig  one  3-week  pei  iod  in  July  and  Au- 
gust the  total  value  oi  British  Ooremment 
bcHMls  shrank  $2,000,000,000  on  the  London 
exchange. 

One  eqdanatkHi  ^ven  is  what  the  British 
can  the  dollar  crisis.  The  iMbot  govern- 
ment has  been  unable  so  far  to  give  assur- 
^n<va  tbat  F*^***"  can  go  on  much  longer 
»*mtng  borrowing,  or  obtaining  American 
glfta  of  dollars  It  must  have  to  buy  food  and 
raw  materials.  If  the  Government  falls. 
Britain  faces  privation,  unemployment,  and 
a  crippling  drop  In  national  income.  All  this 
wotild  make  It  hsxdcr  to  pay  off  Government 
bonds  when  due. 

Also  cited  Is  the  constant  talk  tbat  the 
official  rate  o^  about  $4-03  for  tbe  pound  must 
and  wfU  be  rut — despite  Government  denials. 
To  the  people,  bonds  represent  pounds. 

Two  other  theories  arc  less  widely  cited. 
One  la  that  the  Oovemment  has  Issued  too 
many  bonds  In  payment  to  fcamer  owners  of 
nationallBed  Industry.  The  other  is  that 
bear  selling  'ipeet  tbe  market. 

Tbe  Labor  Party  newspaper,  the  Dally  Her- 
ald, tdamea  bear  raiders  wbo  sdl  Gov«ii- 
ment  bonds  for  deferred  delivery  with  tbe 
hope  of  buying  them  at  a  lower  price  when 
actual  delivery  U  due. 


Uaili^  States  Relsbont  With  China 


r*:vH  IM  rotms  snanaif- 
txiftoaoca  sv  aarrona;  soais  eo  av  ie 

CSJR 

Loweow.  August  It.— Irtttsb  tneestan 
shedding   Oovemment   bonds   wltb   trantle 
baste. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coMMkcncoT 
ZK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSOfTA-l  i  v  bA 

Tuesday,  August  It.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
indicate  that  the  white  paper  denunci- 
ation of  the  antl -Communist  govern- 
ment In  China  Is  having  a  most  alarm- 
ing and  disintegrating  effect.  In  order 
further  to  illuminate  this  distressixig 
topic,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rscoao  an  interesting  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  August  12,  1949, 
and  also  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  Augrust  16: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  August  13, 
1»49] 

iM  TBI  Natxok— Soicx  OaCtSSXOKS  FSOM  THS 
Wktr  Pana 

<By  Arthur  Krock) 

Wsanatetest,  Angost  ll.— Only  a  group  cf 

Mipsrts.  with  full  aeoesa  to  aU  tbe  eMelsl 

leeoeM  in  «'^««»«ffc««*f  and  Moeeow  as  veQ  as 

In  WMblagtes^  eoiM  wrtta  a  ss^usl  to  the 

;  tfoeuasent.  "United  SUtes 

Mu"  wblcb  autad  eom- 

m  9t  am  fmUmm  iMMsf 
in  tbe  Par  ftel.  The  Mat*  Dspaniiient^ 
white  paper  wae  |wspapsd  bf  «are  than  m 
peraons  with  knowiedie  of  tbe  MisMMUnisi 
and  wttb  a  file  befoee  tbien  wblcb  is  not 
avallabU  to  leiHweca. 
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For  th«M  rwwona  aloxM  critics  (tf  our 
Oblaa  policy  u*  at  •  tflMdTanUge.  And  even 
If  •  eompcunt  poup  should  prepare  a  book 
M  large  as  the  white  paper  It  could  not  have 
the  authority  of  the  oOcUl  report,  and  could 
not  be  made  available  for  $3.  the  price  the 
OoTernment  la  able  to  fix.  Because  of  the 
langth  of  the  white  paper,  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary private  ntedla  of  public  communication 
can  find  room  for  an  adequate  summary,  and 
public  opinion  therefore  miist  be  formed  on 
highlights  and  broad  outlines. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  possible,  after  spending 
nany  hours  on  the  one  thousand  and  Afty- 
ibvr  pafM  at  ttoa  wblta  p^xr.  to  nou  cer- 
tain omiMtona  (though  the  latter  are  gen- 
erally half-completad  statements  or  svold- 
of  blam»4talta(  In  a  report  which 
that  lU  mdtto  Is  "Let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may"). 

A  coirnusT  nr  irrorr 

1  The  sccount  expoees  an  anomaly  of  for- 
eign policy  to  which  the  present  situation 
In  China  and  southeast  Asia  may  fairly  be 
charged.  This  anomaly  Is  that  the  United 
8tat«s  felled  after  World  War  n  to  follow 
the  two-front  wartime  policy  by  which 
thoogh  glrtng  prsasflance  to  the  reconquest 
of  Europe.  It  fought  an  effective  war  In  the 
Pacific  at  the  same  time.  Military  concen- 
tration on  Burope  was  not  permitted  to  pre- 
clude ofltostTs  tactics  In  the  Pacific,  but 
concentration  on  the  Uarshall  plan  was  per- 
mitted to  prsdude  coming  to  pips  with  ths 
postwar  situation  In  China. 

a.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  whlU 
paper  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr  Achesoo.  speaks  of  the  Yalta  c<»cesstons 
ss  the  "price"  paid  to  Marshal  Stalin,  and 
adds  that  "the  Soviet  Union  when  she  fi- 
nally did  enter  the  war  against  Japan  could 
In  any  ease  have  selaed  all  the  territories  In 
question  and  considerably  mors,  regardless 
of  what  o\ir  attitude  might  have  been."  But 
though  Mr.  Acheeon  desrslbes  the  report  ss 
"a  frank  rscord."  he  doss  not  point  out  that 
this  sspadisnt.  aft«r-tha-fa«t  rsaaoning  re- 
pvdlatas  the  high-minded  Sttmaon  doctrine 
ci  nonrecognltlon  In  1933  and  Secretary 
Hull's  flat  refusal  In  194 1  to  reach  an  accord 
with  Japan  by  accepting  the  Japanese  fait 
aooom|>U  In  China. 

Mr.  Stlmson.  In  Identic  notes  to  China  and 
Japan,  said  the  United  States  would  never 
raoognlas  ths  legality  of  any  situation  pro- 
d^iced  by  aggression  or  treaty  vlolstlon,  s 
doctrine  to  which  the  oncoming  Roosevelt 
administration  subscribed  In  advance.  Mr. 
^■ull.  In  his  talks  with  Nomura  and  Kurusu 
feafors  Pearl  Harbor.  Insisted  thst  Japan 
withdraw  its  forces  In  China  and  decllnsd  to 
rseognixe  Jspansss  hegemony  in  the  Par 
But.  Though  the  Stlmson  doctrine  soured 
Japanese-American  relations,  and  the  Hull 
doctrine  provided  Japan  with  Its  excuse  for 
Marl  Harbor,  both  l^arst arise  seamed  the 
argument,  which  provad  oorraet.  that  Japan 
would  do  what  she  wanted  to  do  anyhow. 

nu  an  roacz  at  talta 

t.  "Although  the  unexpectedly  early  col- 
lapse of  Jspanw  fsaltaiioi  later."  wrou 
Baeretary  Achsson.  "mtmim  soass  of  ths  pro- 
vMons  of  ths  Talta  agraamant  seem  un- 
nscassary.  In  the  light  of  the  predicted  course 
of  the  war  at  that  time  they  were  considered 
to  be  not  only  JuatUtod  but  clearly  advan- 
tagaous."  Ha  potetad  out  that  Prealdent 
BposavsU  considered  the  taauea  at  Talta  pre- 
dopitnantly  military  and  quoted  W.  Avarall 
Harrtman  as  latsr  saying  that  Admiral  ■mast 
J  King  was  aware  of  the  cnnoesslnns  to 
Stalin  and  considered  them  tha  moat  tm- 
portaal^toteoma  at  the  conference.  The 
daar  MPMktloa  la  that  Admiral  King  ap- 
pmnvad  tbMi  on  tha  thaory  that  i 
tlatpatlM  la  tha  war  against  Japan 
santlal  to  shorten  the  conflict  and  save 
itleas  Amarlfiian  Uvea. 


This  point  of  view  on  Talta  has  many  de- 
fenders. But  a  search  of  the  white  paper 
falls  to  discloss  an  accoxmt  of  the  contrary 
military  opialoa  which  was  offarad  there  but 
never  got  bayond  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  An  Air 
Force  officer  was  dUpatched  to  Talta  with  a 
well-docximented  report  of  Japanese  weak- 
ness designed  to  fortify  President  Rooeevelt 
to  resist  Stalin's  price  for  entering  tha  war. 
lU  purport  was  that  the  Russlana  were  not 
required  for  a  victory  which  would  coma 
much  sooner  than  ths  high  Army-Navy  com- 
mand believed  (this  also  before  the  atomic 
bomb  was  ready  for  operation ) . 

The  oOear  who  brought  the  report  to  TalU 
had  a  star  on  his  shoulder.  But  It  was  ob- 
scured by  the  obstructing  galaxies  of  five. 
His  entreaties  won  a  promise  from  Mr.  Hop- 
kins to  rsad  ths  report  and  show  It  to  the 
President:  however.  It  seems  that  something 
prevented  Mr.  Hopkins  from  doing  so.  It 
cotild  have  "H^rtj^H  the  history  of  these 
times  for  the  better,  yet  diligent  sesrcb  falls 
to  find  any  mention  of  It  in  the  white  paper. 
If  it  was  omitted  on  the  ground  of  Incom- 
plete verification,  this  correspondent  Is  In- 
formed the  Air  Force  could  have  established 
the  facts  as  above  stated. 

{From    the    Waahlngton    Kvening    Star    of 

August  16.  19401 
On   ths   Raooea— OraTc   DsrAmcnrr  Om- 

CIALS     INVOLVBD    tW    CHOCA    PoUCT    8hOT7L0 

Bx  RsMovn 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Ths  headlines  have  been  kind  to  the 
white  paper  on  United  States-Chinese  rela- 
tions, summarised  in  Dean  Acheeon's  letter. 
The  New  York  Times  headline:  "United 
Sutes  puts  sole  blame  on  Chiang  regime." 

Dean  Achaaoo's  latter  does  not  do  thst. 
but  It  marshals  avary  rationalisation  for  a 
catastrophic  failure,  with  bland  assurance 
that  the  American  people  will  dismiss  It  snd 
continue  to  trust.  But  it  U  the  policy 
foUowed  by  the  State  Department,  and  iU 
Far  Bsstam  Division,  which  hss  fslled  sc- 
cordlng  to  Its  own  confession. 

FOLicT  MOT  rrs  ovrw 

And  whatever  one  thinks  of  ths  Chlneee 
NatlonsI  Oovemment.  It  csnnot  be  blamed 
for  the  faUure  of  a  policy  which  was  not  Its 
own. 

The  rssponslMlltj  rests  with  Dsan  Ache- 
son's  department,  and  those  subordinates 
whose  sctivitiss  Isd  to  such  a  dlitsr  ohvl- 
ousiy  should  be  ramovad  froaa  oAea.  For 
either  the  reeponslble  persons  dsllberataly 
contributed  to  bring  about  this  catastrophe 
from  sympathy  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  secret  desire  for  s  Communist  solution,  or 
they  are  Intellectually  Incompetent. 

■very  policy  will  fall  If  tha  aMfO^Klons  on 
which  it  Is  based  are  erronaova.  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  letter  reveals  thst  every  major  assump- 
tion on  which  the  State  Department's  policy 
was  based  was  fsllactous.  These  were  basi- 
cally three: 

(1)  That  "a  prime  object  of  our  policy" 
should  be  "to  bring  Russia  Into  tha  struggle 
sgalnst  Japan  in  time  to  be  of  real  value  In 
the  proeecutlon  of  tha  war." 

(3\  That  for  this  purpose  It  waa  nsesasary 
to  remunerate  Russia  at  tha  cost  of  China. 

( 3 )  That  the  ChlaaM  OoaMMnlalB  wtm  not 
BvissU  puppeu  birt 
era. 


Nons  of  thsae  aMOapMoiis  was  Jiutified. 

(1)  When  the  secret  sgreement  was  nuide 
at  Talta.  reesUbllshlng  for  Russia  "substan- 
tially the  position  she  hsd  occupied  there 
prior  to  1904."  Japan  was  already  dsfaatad— 
without  the  atomic  bomb — and  had.  accord- 
ing to  unpubliciaed  rumors,  already  made 
overtures  via  Russia. 


a.  Anyons  with  knowledge  of  Russian  far 
sastem  policy  should  have  known  that  Rus- 
sia would  never  permit  a  China  solution  to 
which  she  was  not  a  party,  and  that  tharafora 
at  the  appropriate  moment  for  her  own  Inter- 
eets.  Rtaala  would  certainly  enter  the  far 
eastern  war  to  protect  thcee  InteresU. 

S.  That  China's  Communist  leaders  hsd 
played  an  ovtatandlng  role  in  Comintern  pol- 
Idsa  itnnt  tba  Russian  revolution  and  had 
nevar  been  repudiated  by  Stalin,  was  known 
to  every  student  of  the  Comintern. 

What  has  huppened  in  China  has  logically 
followed  from  theee  erroneotis  assumptions. 
And  If  the  persons  responsible  for  them  had  a 
feeling  of  honor  they  would  resign. 


First  Aaiiiyertary  of  the  Repablic 
of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.MILURDE.TYDINGS 

or  MASTUUfD 

IN  THI  aSNATB  OF  THK  UNITED  8TATX8 

Thursday.  Auffust  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoko  a  statement 
prepared  by  President  Syngman  Rhee.  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public. August  15.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiD.  as  follows: 

Btatsmxnt  or  PaxatosirT  Stmomam  Raxs.  o» 
DBuc  or  KoasA,  om  thx  Faar  AJnn- 

BT   or  TH>    PaOCLAMATlOM    Or   THB   RB- 

ruauc.  AtrausT  15,  1949 

The  first  anniversary  of  ths  tnauguratloB 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  marks  tha  fourth 
anniversary  of  our  liberation.  Both  the  aa- 
curity  and  ths  stability  of  our  natlfon  hava 
bean  gisalif  liprovsd  during  tba  Srst  criti- 
cal year  doqpMs  tba  dUkolttaa  that  have 
beeet  us. 

A  ysar  ago  many  among  otir  frlenda.  aa 
wall  as  our  critics,  were  unconvinced  that 
after  s  generation  of  foreign  ruto  we  Koraana 
would  have  tha  skill  and  expsnanea  to  gov- 
ern ourselves.  Pew  expected  that  wa  stooaM 
be  able  at  once  to  start  -*^^«*^  headway 
against  economic  and  military  problema  aa 
serious  as  those  existing  anywhere  in  the 
world.  As  our  first  ysar  of  restored  inde- 
pendaaea  anda.  tba  raeotd  n»aki  for  itself. 

wanoMAL  aacaam 

When  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  Inauguratsd.  Cheju  Island,  with 
Ita  300.000  populaUon.  was  largely  In  the 
hands  ct  brutal  Communist  terrorists.  The 
eleetton  of  May  10.  1948.  could  be  held  in 
only  one  of  the  Island's  three  districts.  By 
last  spring,  however,  the  Communist  forces 
had  been  eliminated  and  the  election  waa 
hald  peacefully. 

OoouBunlsU  who  had  been  allowed  In  the 
name  of  neutrality  to  infiltrate  into  our 
armed  sarvloee  before  the  govamment  was  In 
otir  hands,  have  bean  largely  weeded  out. 
The  rebellion  instigated  by  these  Commu- 
nist elements  In  the  army  at  Tosu  and  Sun- 
chon  last  October  was  promptly  put  down. 
The  rebels  who  fled  Into  the  Chlrl  Mountains 
ware  oaptursd  snd  their  sttempts  to  Inflame 
tha  pacH>le  against  the  government  faUed. 

Repeated  Communist  attacks  across  the 
thlrty-alghth  paraUel  have  all  been  rv;ulsa<t. 
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deepita  the  aid  which  they  have  received 
from  Ruaalan  and  Chinese  ComimunlEt  forces. 
DesplTi  our  Umttad  supply  of  arms  and 
•nunnnltion.  our  army  haa  been  stearttly  and 
substantially  Increased  In  stae  aztd  Improved 
In  qtiallty.  In  the  test  of  dWnzlt  maintain 
l}{:hting  on  Chejn  Maud,  te  Um  CMrl  Moim- 
talns,  on  the  Axigjln  Fsntnanla.  and  aU  akmg 
the  thlrty-«lghth  parallel,  the  high  morale 
and  ^Httwg  aMit1(y  of  our  troops  hsve  re- 
peatedly been  proiwd.  The  seamanship  and 
courage  of  cur  Coast  Guard  have  thrown  a 
thin  but  determined  shield  around  our  kng 
ooasUlne.  The  police  ujupsisilng  wOb  g»o 
local  uflkis  and  ^nsral  pwMlc  have  proved 
their  high  ssiMe  of  loyalty  and  responsibility. 
PoUowlng  tlM  wHbdrawal  of  the  last  Anm- 
ican  troopa,  my  stateaacat  at  laat  April  that 
the  Republic  of  Korea  would  be  f  uHy  capable 
of  TT'I"***^*'^  taternsl  semrlty — except  In 
the  case  of  a  ftill-seale  attack  from  ootaMe— 
bas  bean  faOy  substantiated  by  the  event. 
In  tbe  !!"»»—  and  villages.  In  the  cities  snd 
country  dMrtea  of  aootbem  Korea,  our 
people  have  remalnrd  lofal  and  steadfast. 
despttc  the  profM^anda.  threats,  and  murder- 
ous attacks  of  oar  Cuuuuunlst  foe. 

Bdstsred  by  the  same  love  of  freedom  arul 
that  kept  am  a  liberty -seeking 
40  years  of  Japanese  rule 
IHarMlned  for  self-rule 
t  yaara  tt  dtvWan  and  occupa- 
tkm.  tte  peopia  dt  Koraa  bare  not  faltered 
during  tba  dMfcnH  flnt  year  of  tiw  Sq^obiic^ 
We  have  met  the  chanmgr  of  eataMMUng 
It  iw  goecrw^Mwt  of  oar  own  under  esen 
I  to  tbe  technical  sdmlnts- 
of  lar— arala  (Masocratic 
base 
long  tradttiaM  of  oa 
and  tha  new  fonxaalatloaa  of 
crat!e  theory  Into  a  solid  fabric  of  successful 
gofsrwaasnt.  And  we  have  done  It  while  un- 
«Br  a  threat  as  great  m  that  faced  by  any 
people  anywhere  to  tbe  world. 

Bven  before  ctir  new  government  wss  In- 
aixvatad.  tha  iMBiiet  Conununist  re^me 
unlawftffly  opstafliMt'ln  the  northern  part  of 
our  country  shut  off  the  flow  of  elsctrlctty 
across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Thia  loss 
of  go  ptnmtt  ot  all  oar  tfcctnc  power  was 
intended  ss  a  dsath-blow  to  dgatray  the  Be- 
puhUc  before  tta  oAclal  llfO  bad  avwi  coaa- 

ngotnlimed  that  cowardlF  Vkm  coaapletely 
by  generating  as  much  electricity  ss  we  had 
bafore  the  power  Aow  from  the  north  was 
eat  off. 

with  patriotle  ds  1011011  our  miners  dou- 
bled and  thM»  aaadrwpiad  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  In  south  Korea.  Our  taalila  aaiUs 
have  almost  trilled  their  prodnetkm.  W» 
railway  transportatl«i  system  U  working 
better  than  ever  tef  ore.  Our  stasedoraa  and 
labor  unlao  have  eoujisratad  to  rsdnce  the 
siaraga  ttms  of  n''*''****"f  ahlpa  from  1 
month  to  1  waak.  ,.__^_  _, 

Staggered  by  tbe  rafeaoM  ««■  «<  "^ 
eomtoy  and  by  8  ycara  of  deterteratlan  of 
om  indostrlca.  our  people  have  Uterally 
Uftad  tbsaieslTsa  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
Dttaimlned  to  have  a  better  way  of  life  for 
themselves  and  ttMir  chiUtotn.  our  Ubcrers 
havs  endured  h%b  prtoaa  and  low  wa«es. 
Tbey  have  worked  to  fiU  our  shops  with  the 
praducts  of  household  industries,  to  re- 
[ilgnhh  our  markeU  wtth  the  teeming  pro- 
duce  of  the  asas.  and  to  feed  our  city  work- 
ers with  the  hanaats  of  the  fields. 

I^^PH,  12m  paasaoea  at  almost  4.000.OOO 
refiMMS.  plus  the  ^Uaral  IncresLbe  o:  popu- 
jittoaTwe  have  acbisved  better  leveU  of 
health.  nutrlUcn.  education,  snd  public 
safety  than  a  year  ago  seemed  within  tlie 
raalB  of  ioeeeaeabia  pcssibnur  Without 
,.w^  of  tba  bMM  BMnTii'^  o:  Ufe  tliere  has 
not  been  enough  to  supply  aU  our  peep.* 


wtth  aU  they  need:  btit  thraagb 
sacrifice,  the  welfare  of       _  __ 
our  citizens  has  been  hopefWDy 


(sTSoaiai.  BXXA' 

The  Republic  of  Korea  received  overwhelm- 
ing i^iproval  In  tbe  General  Aseemhly  of 
the  United  Itettona  as  the  only  iswful  gov- 
ernment In  Korea.  In  full  oooperatloowtth 
tbe  United  Matloaa  ComodartoB  hn  ■orw,  we 
have  sought  by  every  asaaaa  te  oar  yumtM  to 
extend  to  our  uppieeeed  feOow  eumUyiusn 
north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  the  ftill 
rtght  of  seif-representatlon  and  free  par- 
ttrfp^tini  in  their  country's  government. 
This  effort,  however,  haa  berai  n^lHed  by 
the  ruthless  refusal  of  the  Ounirnimlat  t^P- 
pet  regime  In  the  north  to  coopsnta  etthcr 
with  the  United  Nations  or  to  foOosr  the  wBI 
of  the  9.0OO.0O0  captive  Korean  patriots  held 
ttwtr  police  eoBUoi. 

this  first  year  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, f  till  dipionatie  relatkms  have  already 
been  established  with  the  United  States,  the 
United  Ki^doai.  Chtea.  Tama,  tbe  Philip- 
pines. Canada,  liew  Zealand,  araall.  Chile, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  the  Metber- 
lands.  Greece,  the  Vstlcan.  and  Bolivia. 
During  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  enter 
into  the  same  tilandly  and  fonnal  reUtioos 
wtth  the  other  free  BBtloM  at  tha  world. 

In  accord  wtth  tba  other  *BB¥>cratlc  na- 
tions of  the  Padflc  area,  ww  look  forward  to 
even  doeer  cooperatlan  In  meeting  the  com- 
noB  problems  of  secrxrtty.  sUMllty.  snd 
BUtwal  prfpeilty.    We  welooBoe  the  inltia- 

M_  *..v.ir  wv  n«M«i«i^i»Mi  fhtaiM-  Kai-shek 
tive  taken  oy  oeneiBi^MM*  ^  ■■■i^  ~~"" 

and  Presidoit  Bpldio  Qwtrtao  Im  eaUtng  for 
a   Padflc   pact — a  step   which  I 
advocated  for  both  security  and 

feasons.  

With  the  United  SUtea.  the  chief  of  our 
Uberators  from  Japan,  and  tha  ■■ttan  that 
eaniad  to  tbe  Unttad  HatleM  a  hgbt  for 
the  ■■■liasllim  at  manm'%  watty  and  Inde- 

tary  cooperation  in  our  defense  program  and 
the  economic  support  granted  through  the 
■CA  are  the  prbKlpal  factors  eaatUag  wa 
to  reeatdUMk  uuiasTise  aa  a  free  MtJoa  aid 
to  oMke  tbe  fuUeat  poasttiie  eoaaWhuttoa  of 
onr  own  in  the  global  aUUBKle  to 
tiordowi 

drive  of 

In  the  eurld  wide  alHaaea  at  vaapin  de- 
termined to  be  free,  we  bdiave  that  In  our 
hat  year  of  renewed  todepaadeBce  we  have 
doBs  our  share.  We  taOaad  In  the  future 
m  ln  ths  |MMt  to  stand  it  ""'■'■^  to  ahculdcr 
irtth  tbe  fWenda  <rf  traedoaa  agatnM  every 
totalitarian  threat. 


CEOWTH  or 
The  coiMUitttk»al  gnarantlea  of 
aw4^  well-being  for  every  dttMn  have  been 

the  guiding  stars  of  our  policies. 

We  have  carried  out  a  land-reform 
ima  that  ranks  In  the  foiefrosst  of 

as  practiced  aufwUeie  in  tha 
Under  our  new  land  laaa,  fana  t«i- 
antry  la  In  procaas  of  tadwctaaa  alMoat  to 
the  vsnirtiing  point.  Tha  ti>Mbrtathi«^  "^"^ 
new  BepubUe  baa  been  >o>Ml7  •^■■^jF^ 
upon  a  base  of  free  agrtenlturehTWbfcfc^ 
bat  a  small  ft  action  of  onr  fannerB  are  be- 
of  the  land  they  farm, 
a  aaaiior  HaMnrrary  at  which  any 

•0  ■■iiiibl  at 


nation  of   traitors  aaakbur   to 
country    Into    foreign    eontrd 
><i^i««^i  wbUe  avoiding  the  opposite  danger 
of  creatlBg  a  osie-party  tfav;. 
During  this  paat  year  two  world-wide  sur- 

datlon  have  plaeed  Boraa  to  tha.w»y  f«e- 
front  of  natloos  refraining  tram  f —.ashlp 
at  news  reporting.  We  have  thrown  open 
our  doors  to  press  lepreacnUUves  from  all 
tbe  ftee  nathma  at  the  world  and  hare  given 

» the  new3  and 
any  tttad  of  aopar- 

write.  Far  from  feeling  we  have  anything 
we  whb  to  eoneaal.  we  have  welcomed  and 
encouraged  ttke  fnUest  poeslble  ispuilliig  «( 

the  news.  

On  tMs  first  anniversary  of  the  Inaogura- 
tloB  of  the  Republic.  I  say  agtfn  s*at  I  have 
leijeatedly  declared  before,  that  we  are  atrtr- 
t«C  to  create  a  society  that  la  free  Intemslly 
giM^  tree  from  foreign  Interference.  We 
want  every  tndivldwal  to  have  the  utmost 
Uberty  of  vrord.  thoo^ik.  and  act.  with  the 
sti^e  rastrletton  that  boaa  mnm  be  allowed 
to  destroy  the  fieednaa  o<  afl  to  tbe  faiaa 
datm  of  freedosB  for  Masa^.  In  thiajryl 
the  admtolstratkm.  the  natlowal  aaasaiigy, 
and  the  people  of  Korea  are  wbolebeartadly 
united. 

DOB  VMBT  ACantST  COSUStJlRSlS 

Our  Joy  to  cetebrathBC  tba 
our  national 

ptete  imtU  the  northern  half  of 
country  la  eomidetely  reunited  wItt  na.  U 
ts  the  Cenaannlsts  who  are  keping  north 
-  —  '-' — '—  ot  unity  aa  an  to- 
ot one  of  tbe  moat 
,  ta  the  world,  tram  re- 

joualng  wtth  lii  aa  brattiar  to 

to  sister,  and  without 

ounalveB  here  today  11 ^ 

taaiy  ta  *ad  a  drop  of  Korean  Wood  except 

to  repulaa  as  Invader  froaa 
I  or  to  roah*  and  keep  ^ 


laea  you 
they  have  no«» 
These 


la  a  volee  of 

It  piieiilaas  you  focd.  it 

and  wealth,  and  It  proaa- 

ean  they  give  what 


are 


If  you  accept  them. 

to  alavery.    It  oMMsra  BOft 

foa  Itva  on  an  laolated  fann  «■  *a 
distant  vinage  or  have  your  home  in  a 


all  our  ad< 

their  part  at  tba  poOa  to 
cers  by  whom  they  are  governed.  ^ 
to  run  for  pul^lc  oAce  and  the  freedeoea  of 
the  secret  ballot  bare  been  safeguarded  for 
all  Few  other  govanaaents,  anjabaia  to 
the  world,  bava  been  aa  aoUdty  baaad  wpan 
so  broad  s  represHMdon  of  an  unham- 
pered electorate-  

With  no  prtar  opportunity  to  ortafeHab  a 
of   zesponalhia  prfttirai 


a  part  of  tbe  Ouaimiaaht  ««hawe  cf 

and  you  will  cease  to  exist  as  an  individual 

and  a  free  man. 

Slavery,  actual  and  effective.  Is  the  price 
of  ciaiiiiiiiiilaiii 

Tour  BmMWbI  alKiBa.   |oar   Confucian 

the  way  of  your  ottar  fltaedona.    In  tbe  placa 

ot  the  God  yon  worship,  you  wUl  have  to 
abide  by  the  remorseleas  dictatca  of  a  tlttla 
group  of  Bian  far  away.  Tbeae  taen  search 
and  skulk  for  power.  Wa  know  their  w«ap- 
And  X.  M  chhf  at  ataOe.  e&n 

Aseassinatlan  la  tba  m 
of  their  atteapft  to 
tralaCtha 


:  to  ^i«—    aH  thsae  are  only 
they  use  train  their 
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Tb«7  wtxiy  to  produce  anarcby  and  ebaoa 
•o  tkst  tb*  cttadrt  at  uppritnn  they  iwr 
l^QB  tb«  nan  «(  —nWiiil  auiy  •ndur«  for 
th*  ptft^«Tw4  banaflt  of  their  limited  num- 
ber. For  Xhmr.  the  few.  prosper  In  direct 
rmtlo  to  the  labor  axul  otadlcnc*  of  the  mll- 
ttoni  th«j  hare  in  th«tr  power. 

Xi«t  m*  r«p«it:  this  U  the  annlverwry  of 
•or  iBdipaDdcaoe.  It  is  •  new  chapter  In  our 
iHif  fMOM  as  a  tree  psopls. 

Ws  can  balaiMs.  from  the  pact,  more  than 
4.000  yan  of  UIs  as  a  nation  affatnst  our 
brief  renalaaanoe  as  s  republic  dedicated  to 
the  prssenratton  of  democracy. 

Then  ware  propheu  of  gloom  about  us.  as 
I  hare  msnttooad  already.  They  said  when 
our  Oofaramant  came  into  being  that  it 
WouM  not  UTe  for  S  months  There  were 
oCbMi  wbo  said  that  wa  wUl  never  aacape 
from  balag  a  part  of  the  United  States  co- 
lonial seheaae.  UtUe  do  they  know  the 
Boraan  people. 
What  do  yon  soppoae  It  was  that  kept  us 
kttauliic  tMm  titfA  for  Korean  libers  Uon  for 
half  a  century?  It  was  our  faith  In 
Ives  and  also  o\ir  faith  In  the  ultimate 
of  Justice  and  right  that  kept  us 
I — until  we  have  come  Into  our  own. 
The  world  today  ie  at  the  croesroads  of  a 
— nMSntmis  <tsclston.  The  great  victory  won 
Hf  iwglnsn  anaa  in  the  Pacille  U  In  perU. 
We.  of  Asia,  poodar  the  eoofaa  of  western 
diplomacy.  The  ftras  at  cooMatmlsm.  which 
BMj  have  bean  sllaysi  Id  Enrope.  rage  un- 
hindered in  the  Far  Bart.  Kocaa  may  seem 
the  "end  of  the  line."  correspondingly  unim- 
portant In  what,  to  the  Western  World,  has 
baan  a  cold  war. 

To  us  rmssns.  we  ara  In  the  front  line  and 
battie  faraatlon.  The  flglit  we  may  be  called 
ttpoD  to  light  Is  the  fight  of  all  decent  men 
evarywhcrc.  As  we  are  helping  the  cause 
of  global  freedom  at  the  risk  of  otir  lives,  we 
are  not  ftthe"*t**  to  call  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  akL  If  the  democracies  are  left  to 
lace  the  wtaflla  walght  of  the  Communist  at- 
tack, oaa  toy  ona.  they  will  inevitably  fall. 
It  U  only  standing  together  that  the  safety 
at  all  can  be  assured. 

To  quote  Benjamin  rranklln.  wbo  said  In 
1777:  "Our  cause  Is  iba  eauss  of  aU  mankind 
and  we  are  flgbtlag  for  thair  llbarty  in  de- 
our  own."  We  shall  Afbt  alone,  ll 
But  I  assure  ycm  we  ara  not  fight- 
All  tba  democratic  nations  in 
I  and  Asia  are  oar  alllee.  who  have  come 
to  realise  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
thay  have  to  decide  either  to  fight  for  thelr 
or  to  succumb. 


Hie  Three  Daafert:  GoTemment  Spend- 
iag,  die  Welfare  State,  and  Goverament 
Wife  Fixiof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  lujwois 

IN  THS  HOUn  OdP  BSnUBBBNTATIVZS 

Thursday.  Augtut  1$,  1949 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  FlUr  Deal.  President  Truman's 
subatitute  for  the  defunct  New  Deal,  Is 
fighting  a  battle  along  three  lines  In  or- 
der to  teiat  about  and  establish  a  form 
of  fowannt  that  its  supporters  now 
term  "the  welfare  state."  Call  It  what 
you  will,  socialism  or  the  welfare  state. 
It  Is  simply  leading  us  Into  a  totalitarian 
government,  or  dictatorship.  The  three 
Unes  that  have  been  activated  and  are 


being  pushed  are:  first.  Oovemment 
spending;  second,  social  security  expan- 
sion including  socialized  medicine;  third, 
labor  control  and  wage  fixing. 

ixNc  otraasLvaa  orro  socialism 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eightieth  Congress— 
the  worst  Congress  in  history  according 
to  the  President— was  the  first  Congress 
In  18  years  to  balance  the  budget  and  pay 
off  part  of  the  national  debt.  The  people 
last  Novemt>ci .  t>ecause  they  were  bam- 
boozled and  fearful,  either  voted  against 
the  Republicans  nationally  or  stayed 
away  from  the  polls  In  droves.  The 
Eighty-first  Congress  has  started  us  again 
on  the  road  to  national  insolvency.  That 
road  may  appear  to  many  as  a  flowery 
road  without  thorns — a  paradise  In  dis- 
guise— but  m  reality  It  is  a  road  full  of 
obstacles,  hidden  pitfalls,  and  economic 
Ills  that  lead  to  financial  chaos,  national 
bankruptcy,  repudiation,  and  dictator- 
ship. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  Pair  Deal- 
ers to  vote  to  put  economic  shackles 
upon  the  people.  All  they  have  to  do  as 
they  well  know  Is  to  vote  for  bigger  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  to  keep  adding  to 
the  national  debt,  to  continue  getting  the 
Federal  Oovemment  into  business. 
Given  a  little  time  they  can  socialize  the 
Nation  through  this  process  just  as  surely 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 

Will  the  people  ever  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  spend  themselves  Into  diffi- 
culties from  which  they  cannot  escape? 
They  cannot  do  this  and  still  retain  their 
representative  government.  England  has 
taken  this  road  and  cannot  turn  back. 
Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  our  people  will 
see  the  light  before  It  is  too  late. 

THS    rAMn.T    WZX.r*BX    8TATB 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  hearing 
much  about  the  "welfare  state"  wherein 
Uncle  Sam  Is  to  do  everything  for  every- 
body and  it  is  not  to  cost  anyone  a  red 
cent.  History  records  that  the  first  real 
welfare  sUte  existed  during  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  people  wanted 
to  eat  their  cake  and  have  It  too.  Justice 
Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  quoted 
as  saying  at  a  labor  union  meeting  re- 
cently. "The  human  welfare  state  is  the 
greatest  invention  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." Apparently  Mr.  Douglas  never 
heard  what  happened  to  ancient  Rome 
and  how  It  died  by  suicide.  President 
Snyder  of  Northwestern  University  says 
we  should  learn  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  He  states.  'Rome  was 
quite  literally  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  citizen,  like  you  and  me.  en- 
Joyed  freedom  within  the  law  of  his  own 
making,  and  Rome  maintained  peace 
wherever  her  eagles  gleamed  In  the  sun. 
Then,  not  swiftly,  but  steadily,  as  dark- 
ness wraps  Itself  around  the  earth  after 
sundown,  the  Empire  crumbled." 

Rome  fell  because  a  hardy  race  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Insidious  poison  of  the  Idea 
that  "government  will  do  It";  because  rul- 
ers bought  power  at  home  and  favor 
abroad  by  gifts  of  treasure  and  food.  Ro- 
man politicians  gave  their  citizens  l>read 
and  circuses.  Are  we  too  being  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  promises  of  false  security 
and  the  artificial  belief  that  everything 
will  be  "heaven  <m  earth"  if  the  Congress 


will  but  put  the  human  welfare  state  Into 
being?  Congress  and  the  country  should 
carefully  survey  present-day  trends. 
They  should  study  the  road  we  are  trav- 
eling. Promises  of  the  "walfare  state." 
with  everything  for  nothing  simply  means 
that  freedom  and  liberty  go  out  the  win- 
dow, and  the  common  people  lose  their 
freedom.  Take  warning!  Look  at  Rus- 
sia today. 

ukBoa  coirnoL  and  wage  raiMo 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  confronting 
us  today  In  connecticm  with  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  take  over  and  con- 
trol American  Industry,  and  especially  to 
establish  wage  fixing  as  a  Government 
function,  is  so  well  expressed  in  a  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  contained  in  the  issue 
of  Monday,  August  15,  1949,  that  I  in- 
sert same  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "Mr.  Randall  to 
the  Steel  Board." 

Ml.   RAHDAU.  TO  TKZ   STETL   BOAKO 

The  powerful  statement  made  by  Clarence 
B.  RandAll.  preeldent  of  Inland  Steel  Co.. 
to  Mr.  Truman's  fact-finding  board  la  the 
dUpute  between  the  CIO  steelworkers  and 
the  steel  Industry  Is  a  claMlc  of  straight 
thinking  and  clear  expraaaloo.  It  could  be- 
come a  landmark  In  the  struggle  to  reassert 
liberty  In  America  in  the  face  of  the  gradu- 
ally extended  encroachments  and  usurpa- 
tions of  big  government. 

As  Mr.  Randall  asserted,  what  the  board 
may  say  or  do  Is  of  small  Importance  com- 
pared to  "the  fact  that  you  are  here  at  ail." 
OoUeetlve  bargaining  U  a  proceaa  between 
management  and  workers.  If  agreement  la 
not  reached  by  direct  negotiation,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  statute  on  the  books,  pro- 
vides that  a  strike  can  be  deferred  whUe  a 
Presidential  board  Investigates  the  Issues. 
Such  a  board  has  no  power  of  reconxmenda- 
tlon. 

Mr.  Truman  deliberately  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  law.  He  dragooned  the  steel 
companies  Into  accepting  a  board  of  his  ap- 
pointment after  PhUlp  Murray,  of  the  CIO, 
had  studiously  refused  to  entertain  the  of- 
fers of  a  single  steel  company.  The  Inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Murray  and  his  political  ally,  the 
President,  was  to  maneuver  63  steel  com- 
panies Into  a  position  where  all  of  the  force 
of  the  Government  could  be  put  behind  the 
union  in  its  attempt  to  impose  a  dictated 
Industry-wide  settlement  affecting  wages. 

Mr.  Randall  told  the  board  to  its  face  that 
"no  thoughtful  person  should  be  deceived  by 
the  naive  suggestion  that  your  findings  are 
to  be  recommendations  only.  *  *  *  If 
management  In  a  particular  steel  company 
feels  It  must  lake  exception  to  your  find- 
ings, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  forget  the 
word  'recommendations,'  and  to  whip  up 
public  opinion  to  force  company  acceptance. 
This  I  say  my  company  wUl  resist." 

But  these  prospects.  Mr.  Randall  observed, 
are  of  far  leas  eignlflcance  than  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Truman,  by  decreeing  the  formation  of 
such  a  board,  was,  in  fact,  "announcing  an 
Industrial  revolution  In  America.  •  •  • 
Through  this  means,  whether  be  knew  It  or 
not.  he  has  proclaimed  that  wages  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Government.  This  step  Is  al- 
ways the  first  one  taken  by  those  wbo  set  out 
to  establish  a  socialist  or  corporative  state. 
The  fixing  of  profits  comes  next,  and  then 
when  Incentive  Is  killed  and  production  fails, 
the  final  step  of  nationalization  followa. 

"If  the  collaborative  strategy  of  Oovem- 
ment and  a  union  monopoly  succeeds  this 
time,"  Mr.  Randall  suted.  "collective  bar- 
gaining wlU  never  come  back.  The  precedent 
attempted,  reflecting  the  similar  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Ttuman  In  1940  to  tveak  down 
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the  Railroad  lAbor  Act,  would  commit  the 
Nation  to  Oovemment  wage  fixing  In  per- 
petuity." 

Mr.  Randall  ended  with  a  direct  appeal 
that  the  three  members  of  Mr.  Truman's 
board  rise  above  their  petty  political  func- 
tion and  declare  of  their  own  motion  "that 
the  very  eetabllshment  of  thla  steel  fact- 
finding board  Is  In  Itself  a  bad  thing  for  the 
United  States." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  industry  has 
failed  to  represent  Itself  well  to  the  people 
because  It  lacks  articulate  and  persuasive 
spokesmen.  Mr.  Randall  Is  a  denial  of  the 
merit  of  that  contention.  An  Industrialist 
and  manner  has  come  forward  to  fill  the 
Taetnim  caeated  by  the  weakness  of  the  po- 
Ittlcal  oppoaltloE  to  opp*res»ive  big  govern- 
ment. An  Individual  has  fixed  a  Iji.e  of  at- 
tack to  which  the  people  may  rally  when  the 
patty  In  opposition  has,  by  Its  silence,  al- 
kHnd  the  greatest  Issue  before  the  Nation 
to  go  by  default. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  result.  If 
our  Pair  Deal  administrations  efforts 
are  succesaful,  will  be  what  they  have 
In  England  today,  namely,  socialism  in 
action.  The  following  newspaper  arti- 
cle 9k9tt  the  essential  facts  covering  the 
sttuattoo: 

■ociALiaM  or  AcnoM 

Let's  put  away  all  the  tlO  words  and  call 
It  a|Mde  a  spade.     Socialism — ^In  plain  Eng- 

llali ts  DOthli«  more  nor  lew  than  political 

iiiaiiagemsnt  of  the  lives— the  total  lives— 

ot  people.  ^  ,^^ 

Boniewhere  back  In  history— around  1778— 
It  seems  we  polished  up  some  muskets. 
rammed  'em  with  gunpower.  and  stopped 
tlM  first  attempt  to  manage  our  Uves.  And 
m  1917.  And  again  In  1941. 
jt  manner  of  people  are  we  who  wUl 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  p.event  con- 
trol from  the  outside — and  submit  blindly 
to  conquest  of  our  Uves  from  within? 

Step  by  step — Inch  by  Inch— the  starry- 
eyed  dreamers  and  planners  In  our  midst 
go  on  and  on— pJolUng  and  planning  more 
control  of  our  business  machine — without 
which  thU  NatkDn  would  swiftly  lose  Its 
power  and  Its  greatness. 

Step  by  step— the  burden  of  taxes  grows 
lieavler — stifling  business  growth  and  prog- 
raw     irnflTTn'"i«s    our    capacity    to    create 

More  and  more,  restriction  follows  restrlc- 
ttoo.  More  and  more,  political  manage- 
mnr*  of  our  llvee — our  total  live* — makes  a 
{•rae  of  democracy— the  last  genuine  de- 
toeracy  on  earth. 

That Mr.   and  Mrs.   United   States   Cltl- 

■en — by  whatever  name  you  choose  to  call 
It Is  eoelallsm  In  the  making. 

•n>»t  la  the  »me  bag  of  political  trick* 
that  has  Anally  made  the  courageous,  flgbt- 
tng  people  of  England  victims  of  a  busted 
Moaamy.  Victims,  finally,  of  political  man- 
agsnWTi"  of  busioees. 

Undar  political  management  last  year  in 
ftigland.  civil  avlaUon  lost  1100,000.000,  coal 
lost  tl08,000,000,  railroads  lost  an  estimated 
$100,000,000. 

And  who  pays  the   bill?     The  people,  of 
tazea  that  kill  all  Initiative — all 
to  work  for  more  than  the  bare 
of  life. 

A  $40-a-week  worker  In  England  works  13 
weeks  out  of  the  year  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Austerity— they  call  It.  The  other  word 
for  It  Is  starvation. 

And  what  Is  the  prospect  of  relief?  None— 
as  long  as  business  remains  under  control  of 
pollUdans  who  fcnow  nothing  of  business  op- 
eration  and  managemeiit. 

Itkii  ta  aadallBBi  in  England — in  action. 
Thla  la  political  management  in  actton. 
Management  that  has  driven  prices  up  and 
thcMandard  o«  Uvmg  down,  turned  profits 


Into  losses,  lowered  production,  redueed  the 
quaUty  of  goods  and  services.  Mana^BnwBt 
that  will  finally  run  the  total  lives  of  people 
at  a  loes — a  loss  of  pride,  of  dignity,  of  free- 
dom, of  all  that  we  hold  sacred. 

In  England— It  may  be  too  late.  For  once 
a  nation  gives  up  its  tiaadoti  rubmlta  to 
those  who  seek  power  ior  power's  aake — 
there  is  small  channe  at  cacape. 

In  this  country — where  your  freedom  Is 
at  stake — it  Is  later  than  you  think,  and  the 
decision  Is  yoiu^.  Before  you  decide  that 
you  will  allow  United  States  buslnesB— your 
business  to  be  politically  managed— your 
lire — your  total  life — stripped  of  the  freedoms 
you  have  known — it  will  profit  you  well  to 
watch  out  for  this  thing  called  socialism — be- 
cause brother — you  dont  know  the  half  at  it. 


Sodabstk  Utopia  on  the  Rock*  in  Great 
Britain — Uncle  Sam  Gets  ibe  Blanse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WTSCOWSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  1949 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  Including 
another  informative  article  by  E.  T. 
Leech,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  August  17: 

UNrrra  Btatxs  Hilps  Fnx  BRrrAm*s  Tnj.; 
Pbovtovs  Bxcttses  ro«  TaouauB 
LoKOON,  Aug.  17— Socialist  Brltatn  «fc»wga't 
like  capitalist  America.  Nothing  puraonal, 
but  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Socialism  and 
commimism.  whatever  tlielr  other  differences, 
agree  on  one  point.  They  hate  and  distrust 
free  enterprise.     They  want  to  overtlirow  It. 

British  Oovemment  heads  are  careful  not 
to  suess  this  at  a  time  when  they  are  ask- 
ing a  half-bllllon-doUar  boost  in  this  year's 
Marshall  aid.  But  In  their  domestic  poli- 
tics and  their  appeals  for  home  ooosumptlon, 
they  make  no  bones  abotit  It. 

American  high  prices  were  blamed  for 
swallowing  up  the  United  States  loan  to 
Britain  3  years  ago.  and  when  American 
prices  fell,  America  again  got  blamed  for 
causing  England's  dollar  shortage.  In  either 
case    it  was  that  old  "debbll"  Undr  Sam. 

The  Labor  Party  recently  lasued  Its  official 
statement  for  the  1950  general  election,  as  a 
bock  et  called  Labor  Believes  In  Britain. 

Socialism,  says  the  preamble,  "will  create 
a  new  age  of  peace  and  plenty,  opportunity 
and  Justice." 

•To  this  end."  it  continues,  "we  seek  free- 
dom from  the  enslaving  material  bonds  of 
capitalism." 

Th^e  same  "bonds"  have  provided  Britain  s 
Socialist  government  with  about  $6,500,000.- 
000  since  the  war.  Canada  has  furnished 
around  $1,000,000,000  more.  It  Is  gone,  and 
more  Is  needed. 

The  30-page  Labor  Party  plaUorm  makes 
only  three  brief,  passing  references  to  this 
help.  The  only  one  which  Is  more  than  a 
phrase  says: 

"Soon  after  we  took  office  lend-lease  eiul- 
ed  abruptly  and  world  prices  have  rta«m 
steadily  against  us.  Help  has  been  honeatly 
earned  and  thankfuUy  received  from  our 
friends  In  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Com- 
monwealth  But  we  have  had  to  fight  our 
way  forward  evrrv  inch  " 

When  the  booklet  was  issued  high  prtc«  In 
America  were  the  official  excuse  for  most  ot 
Britain's  problems.  It  was  the  reason  given 
why   the   »3 .750.000.000   United  States  loan 


lasted  only  about  18  months,  toatead  at  the 
e]q>ected  6  years. 

CAJr'T  wrm 

Just  after  the  platform  came  out,  Amertcam 
prices  feu.  That  faU  la  now  blamed  for  Xng- 
land's  present  financial  crisis.  Britain  can't 
sell  export  goods,  goes  the  excuse,  because 
she  can't  earn,  by  around  a  biUlon  and  quar- 
ter dollars  a  year,  what  ahe  needs  to  pay 
for  the  raw  materials  which  she  must  buy 
with  dollars. 

The  United  States  not  only  helps  fill  Eng- 
land's Ueasury.  but  provides  handy  exctiaaa 
for  most  of  her  troubles. 

PXTBLIC  KMOWS  UTTLE  ABOtTT  IIAESHALL  Am 

So  far  as  the  British  public  Is  ccmcemed — 
those  who  cast  most  of  the  votee — little  Is 
known  about  Marshall  aid.  This  tr  under- 
standable, for  It  Is  on  a  high  financial  le^al 
where  few  Individuals  move.  The  average 
citizen  never  sees  or  receives  any  object 
which  he  can  directly  connect  with  Marshall 
aid as  was  the  caw  with  lend-leas<>  supplies. 

The  Oovemment  Issued  a  popular  pam- 
jAlet  explaining  fairly  how  the  Marshall 
plan  works,  but  probably  few  British  saw  It. 
Inquiry  among  various  cliild-en  broueht  re- 
plies that  tlie  -topic  was  never  mentioned  in 
school.  You  hear  almost  no  mention  of  It 
outside  business  and  political  circles. 

The  extent  of  American  help  Is  unknown 
to  large  masses  of  the  British  people  Those 
who  get  It  are  far  less  aware  of  its  existence 
than  are  the  American  taxpayers  wbo  pro- 
vide It.    Which  la  probably  natural. 

MEANS  rOOD  AKD  JOBS 

Yet  It  means  food  and  Jobs  to  England. 
A  Oovemment  memo  estimates  that  without 
Marshall  aid.  British  food  rations  would 
have  to  be  cut  more  than  a  third.  The  but- 
ter ration,  lor  eisample.  would  be  reduced 
from  3  ounces  a  week  to  2  ounces,  and 
t^i^  from  10  ounces  to  6.  There  would  be 
fewer  eggs — which  now  average  at>out  2 
pw  perKjn  per  week.  Raw  materials  would 
be  lacking  to  keep  indxistry  at  lU  present 
level,  and  this  would  cost  1,500,000  Jobs. 
Co  a  population  ratio,  that  Is  the  equal  ot 
6j000,<ie0  American  Jobs. 

This  gives  an  idea  what  capitalist  America 
Is  doing  to  put  Socialist  Britain  on  lU  feet. 
There  Is  a  widespread  belief  among  conserv- 
aUves  and  other  observers  that  without  Mar- 
tfiall  aid  the  Socialist  government  would  have 
collapsed  some  time  ago  Which  does  not 
mean  however,  that  Britain  would  have 
turned  conservative.  8he  might  have  gona 
further  left. 

H«p«»*TJ.  PUtN   GaAVB.T  TKXIATEirm:   THS 

acASOir 
Right  now.  the  Marshall  plan  Is  gravely 
threatened.     Recovery  la  In  dire  peril,  after 
It  seemingly  was  well  started.     The  big  rea- 
son Is  the  British  financial  jam. 

Britain  Is  the  moet  Important  of  19  na- 
tions getting  Marshall  plan  help.  She  got 
$1  139.000,000  last  year— or  one-fourth  of  the 
total  sum.  Twice  this  year  she  lias  upped 
her  requesU  for  aid.  Now  she  asks  $1 .500.000 ,- 
OOO— OT  40  percent  of  the  total  European 
relief. 

British  Government  leaders  deny  this  Is 
due  to  heavy  spending  on  their  vast  socialist 
program.  Their  opponents  charge  that  It  Is. 
«t  laaat  in  part.  The  whole  security  pro- 
BMn  and  natlonaiiaation  of  industry  are 
flaanced  Internally,  say  L^bor  Party  leaders. 
They  deny  that  the  use  of  about  $360,000,000 
In  recovery  funds  (known  as  counterpart 
funds)  for  the  payment  of  Internal  debts 
meant  that  recovery  money  was  being  used 
on  the  socialism  program. 

It  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  how  you 
keep  your  books.  Or.  to  try  for  the  simplest 
example.  It's  like  giving  a  relaUve  $»  pro- 
vided he  spends  none  of  It  for  boome.  So  be 
spends  $5  of  his  own  for  Uquor.  and  uses  $6 
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oi  foiir  OMMMy  to  buy  what  ha  otb«rwlM 
eould  h«v«  ¥nnh*  with  hla  own. 

It  U  bartf  to  aacape  th«  concluaiOB 
that  Britain'*  vact  spending  for  aoclaltot 
■ihwiaa  III!  th«  baeU  of  a  davastatlng  war — 
la  mora-  than  the  can  afford.  ThU  spending 
fnehadaa  mon  than  $2,000,000,000  yearly  for 
food  rabBtdlaa.  around  •l.SOO.OOO.OOO  on  the 
haatth  plan,  and  ottar  vmI  auma  f«r  booatng. 
the  loaaee  of  atata  luduamaa.  and  a^ifiort  of 
a  government  pay  roll  of  more  than  2.000.000. 

Lzmte  BSToiro  MXAna 

BncUhd  ta  ItTlng  far  beyond  her  means. 
Thla  must  be  one  reason  she  has  to  depend 
on  outside  help. 

Marshall  aid  was  suppoaad  to  drop  as  re- 
eoftry  got  foliic.  But  tn  Britain's  ease  the 
D4ad  la  gotaf  sharply  upward.  And  It  is 
cruel  to  think  of  the  plight  of  a  decent, 
kindly  people  if  this  help  suddenly  stopped. 


Msw  sch: 


wiu.  MXAjf  MSW  aoaPKwa 


There  seems  no  chance  that  Kngland  can 
get  on  har  feet  by  l»&a— when  MarahaU  aid 
aupyoaedly  wUl  end.  And  to  make  matters 
MBM  cOBpUcatad.  tha  Labor  Party  has  a 

lot  moaa  iBdoatry  ilanail  to  ba 

U  It  oaa  tatai  raaUrtlon     Which  wUl 

naw  bttrdaoa  added  to  preaent  ernes.     And 

more  catiaa  for  high  prlcca. 

Aa  sura  as  toaorrow's  sunrlae.  some  new 
campaign  for  further  United  Stataa  haip  aoon 
wlU  gat  lotog.  It  may  start  whan  Btar  Staf- 
ford Crippa.  boaa  ot  fcglani'a  aeoBony  and 
flnaocea.  and  Fnraign  Mlwlatar  maaat  Bailu 
go  to  Washington  (or  conferences  next 
month. 

M  IMe  K  was  the  United  States  loan 
Whieh  wculd  turn  the  trick.  In  1M7  It  was 
MarahaU  aid.  Now  tt  Is  clear  that  some* 
thlag  aaara— or  at  tha  vary  laaat  aa  aaaur. 
anea  of  liagahall  funds  bayond  IMS— «tU  ba 
sought. 

Ufca  the  man   who  cama  to  dinner,  the 
Government  seems  daattned  to  linger 
•t  th*  tahla  tfom  «Meh  eoaaa  tha 

capital  um. 


A  Tribute  to  tbe  Greek  People 


EXTENSION  OP  RElkiARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 


ATtVMa 


ZM  THB  HOU8S  OP 

Thitniag.  August  It.  1949 

Ifr.  BBDRICK.  Mr.  Speaktr.  as  a 
RigrtMnuUve  in  the  CoafrcM  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  hhd  numy  oppor- 
tunities to  know  the  Oreck  people  and 
•tody  their  problems.  Many  citizens  of 
my  district,  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia,  are  of  Greek 
dMCcnt.  and  by  contact  with  these  cltl- 
•ens.  as  well  as  through  my  service  In 
the  Congress.  I  have  deepened  my  ap- 
preciation of  these  f\ne  people.  Dlstln- 
llllrtml  contributloiu  bav*  bMn  mad*  In 
ttM!  development  of  thd  Untt«d  SUtM  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Oreece.  To 
our  country  ttiey  have  brought  their 
knowledge  and  talents  which  liave  helped 
build  cities  and  develop  our  land.  They 
are  Industrlotis.  frugal,  deeply  religious, 
and  patriotic.  They  have  been  active  in 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs.  In  the 
two  world  wars,  they  have  served  nobly 
in  our  armed  foreti.   American  citlant 


of  Hellenic  descent  are  distinguished  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  yet 
they  retain  a  filial  attachment  to  and 
a  philanthropic  Interest  In  the  country 
of  their  ancestors.  Since  the  liberation 
of  Greece  in  1944.  their  contributions 
have  helped  to  strengthen  Its  economy. 

History  tells  us  that  clvllliatloo  togan 
to  establish  itself  in  Greece  and  the  Is- 
lands as  early  as  2.000  years  B.  C.     It 
is  believed  that  the  Greek  people,  as  we 
know  them  today,  are  direct  descendants 
of   these   early   people.    Down   through 
ttie  ages,  the  Greek  people  have  always 
t>ecfi  heroic,  profresslve.  scientilk.  and 
far  advanced  in  poetry  and  literature. 
They  have  engaged  in  many  wars,  and 
produced  many  exceptional  men  such  as 
Alexander  the  G:eat.     One  of  the  bet- 
ter  known    cities.    Athens,    reached    Its 
height  in  power.  458  to  445  B.  C.  and 
there   followed   30   years  of   peace   and 
prosperity.     At  the  close  of  this  period 
there  developed  a  rivalry  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  lasting  more  than  3  years. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Peloponneslan 
War   of   more   than   2   years*   duration. 
Soon  after  the  Peloponneslan  War.  the 
Roman  rule  came  into  existence  and  re- 
mained in  power  from  146  B.  C.  to  476 
A.  D.     During  this  time,  the  country  was 
more  or  less  prosperous  and  the  welfare 
of   the   citisens   was   protected   by   the 
Ranan  arms.     Shortly  after  this  time, 
the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Turkish  yoke  came  Into  being  and  lasted 
from  478  to  1821.     At  this  time,  these 
heroic  people  had  a  terrific  struggle  for 
the  independence  which  they  had  ob- 
tained.    This  struggle  last'.'d  from  1821 
until  182d  when  Greece,  as  we  know  it 
today,    was    established.     This    period 
continued  from  1829  to  1914  when  the 
country  was  dlsturl>ed  by  political  crisis 
for  2  years.     Soon  thereafter,  the  Greek 
Republic   was   born,   lasting   from   1924 
until  1935  when  the  Government  became 
a   monarchy   again.     On   November   25. 
1935.  King  George  took  over  the  rule  of 
this  great  country. 

Oreece.  with  an  area  of  50,257  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  approximately 
7.488.C00  Is  a  country  slightly  smaller 
than  the  State  of  Illinois.  Primarily  an 
agricultural  country.  Oreece  has  unde- 
veloped deposits  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lignite. 
In  World  War  II.  Greece  withstood  the 
onslaiight  of  the  Italian  Army  in  Octo- 
ber 1940.  It  drove  the  Italian  forces 
out  of  the  country  when  Germany 
launched  its  attack  on  Greece  in  April 
1941.  When  overwhelmed  by  superior 
forces.  Greece  was  forced  to  capitulate 
and  suffered  severely  under  the  German 
occupation.  While  its  cities  were  not 
subjected  to  heavy  twmblng.  widespread 
damage  of  all  kinds  resulted  in  an  al- 
most complete  economic  paralysis.  Re- 
treating Germans  efXecUvely  destroyed 
port  facilities,  roads,  and  communica- 
tions. Almost  75  percent  of  the  Greek 
merchant  marine  had  been  sunk.  Vil- 
lages had  been  burned,  and  livestock 
had  almost  disappeared.  Disease  was 
prevalent,  about  85  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  tubercular.  Inflation  had 
Btaadlly  increased.  During  normal  times. 
to  mmi  its  food  require- 


ments  only  by  heavy  Imports.  It  stir- 
vlved  the  war  only  through  the  Allied 
relief  program  which  eventually  reached 
the  total  of  30,000  tons  per  month.  Only 
the  essential  commodities  supplied  by 
UNRRA  reached  Greece  in  the  period 
Immediately  following  liberation. 

Totalitarianism  forces  have  sought  to 
deny  Greece,  exhausted  from  long  years 
of  war  and  of  cruel  occupation,  inde- 
pendence and  substitute  its  system  for 
Greek  Institutions.  Violence,  terror,  and 
sal)otage  have  been  the  weapons  used  to 
create  economic  chaos  In  Greece.  With- 
out the  determination  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple to  win  this  struggle,  and  the  help 
of  other  democratic  nations.  Including 
the  United  States,  the  effort  made  thus 
far  might  have  been  futile.  A  difdcult 
period  lies  ahead  for  Greece,  and  Its 
peoirte  nnisi  have  the  assurance  of  sup- 
port from  democratic  governments. 

Devoted  to  free  institutions.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  fortunes  and  history 
of  Greece  and  the  United  States  should 
be  closely  linked.  Our  citizens  have 
many  common  ties,  including  a  belief 
In  democracy,  love  for  Greece,  and  ad- 
miration of  Its  culture  and  talent. 
Prom  these  ties,  Americans  have  had  the 
desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  Greece  and  a  sincere  determina- 
tion to  aid  Greece  in  maintaining  her 
Independence  so  that  she  may  again 
develop  into  a  prosperous  country. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  effort  was  made  to  lend  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  Greece. 
In  1822,  President  Monroe  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  encouraging  the 
Greek  people  to  regain  their  lll)erties. 
Alio,  food,  clothing,  and  medicines  were 
sent  ta  the  soldiers  of  Greece,  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  journeyed  to  that  country 
to  aid  its  cltissns. 

Interest  In  the  Greek  people  has  not 
lessened  In  recent  times.  The  United 
States  has  continued  Its  efforts  to  aid 
Greece  and  to  encourage  the  United 
Nations  to  assist  In  the  restoration  of 
that  country.  Appearing  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress  March  12,  1947. 
President  Truman  declared  that  the  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States  were  involved,  and  that 
failure  to  aid  Greece  would  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  to  the  west  as  well  as  to 
the  east.  He  requested  the  Congress  to 
provide  assistance  for  Greece  and  Tur- 
key in  the  amount  of  MOO.000.000.  The 
Congress  enacted  legislation  providing 
for  such  assistance  to  keep  alive  the  hope 
of  the  Greek  people  for  a  better  life  and 
to  maintain  Jielr  freedom. 

I  am  deeply  sympathetic  to  the  Greek 
peopie  and  want  to  encourage  them  In 
their  gallant  efforts  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  a  free  and 
abundant  life  Their  love  of  democracy 
and  their  struggle  for  freedom  have  been 
Insplrlnf  examples  to  all  liberty-loving 
people.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Reprosentatives  of  the  United  States,  I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  my  greetinss 
and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Greece. 
as  well  as  those  individuals  of  Greek 
ancestry  who  have  become  clUiens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
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"One  af  tke  Most  Awesome  StfkU  I  Have 
Ever  Seen  Was  a  B-3€  Loosinf  168 
High  Explosive  Bombs,  Each  Wetgkiag 
One-Quarter  of  a  Toe,  84,000  Poamls 
of  Dettniction! — The  Snccession  of 
Shocks  Split  the  Air  in  an  Infernal 
Din — A  Curtain  of  Smoke  5  Miles  Lon^ 
Rose  IB  the  Skies — Then  and  There  I 
Acquired  a  Healthy  Respect  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force  B-36" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  iLUNOts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Walter  Trohan.  Washington  man- 
ager of  the  CWcAgo  Tribune,  one  of 
America's  greatest,  most  popular,  and 
best  known  newsmen,  subsiiluted  for 
Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  on  the  air  the  evening 
of  August  15.  His  broadcast  was  one  of 
the  most  Interesting,  timely,  and  con- 
vincing newscasts  to  which  I  ever  listen- 
ed. It  wsis  an  enviable  piece  of  factual 
reporting  which  needs   no  elaboration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  can  read  Walter 
Trohan's  vivid  description  of  a  B-36  in 
simulated  war  action — miles  above  the 
earth— without  knowinp  that  American 
air  power  is  in  fact  American  peace 
power. 

In  order  that  such  of  my  colleapue.s  as 
did  not  hear  Walter  Trohan's  broadcast 
over  the  Mutual  System  last  evening  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  his  enlight- 
enlnR  talk.  I  am  Inseriing  a  transcript  of 
the  same  in  the  Record  I  am  sure  that 
an  will  find  It  one  of  the  most  current 
thought- provoking  statements  that  has 
been  made  in  many  a  day. 

The  broadcast  was  as  follows: 

Tonight  I  want  to  bring  the  brlght«r  side 
of  the  world  military  sliuatlon.  Forward - 
looktaig  military  leader*  believe  the  United 
Stat**  can  win  world  war  III.  it  it  comes. 
Better  atUl,  they  believe  world  war  III  can 
be  prevented.  World  war  in  can  be  won  by 
the  world •»  mo«t  powerful  Air  rorce.  with 
adequate  Army  and  Navy  support.  World 
war  III  can  be  prevented  by  physlolo^flcal 
warfare.  They  believe  that  Soviet  Russia 
can  be  peacefully  conquered  by  Ideas — truth 
and  free;lom  are  our  might. est  weapons  In 
that  war.  Tomorrow  and  Wednesday  I  will 
bring  yon  an  outline  of  this  campaign 

llaanttine.  tonight.  I  want  to  report  on 
what  our  beat  planners  se*  m  the  road  to 
vtetory  if  war  should  come  World  War  II 
was  won  by  teamwork— our  eround  forces, 
our  air  force*,  and  our  naval  forces — wcrliing 
aa  teams,  won  two  decisive  victories  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  world.  Now  our  strategy 
la  In  a  parted  of  tranaitlon.  Teamwork  will 
win  world  war  in.  But  the  same  proportion 
and  th«  *ame  preacrlptlon  wUl  not  win  to- 
morrow, even  though  they  won  yesterday. 
We  outntunbere<l  Germany  and  we  outnum- 
bsnd  Japan.  We  do  not  outnumber  Russia. 
Military  leaders  do  not  believe  we  can  de- 
■tnf  tb*  B*d  Army  with  our  fcround  forces. 
Ttmf  do  not  t>eileve  a  sea  blockade  would  de- 
feat ^e  Soviets.  Our  best  military  leaders 
•ec  tlM  situation  as  a  football  game.     II  you 


cannot  win  by  rushing  or  by  blocking  you 
turn  to  the  air — you  throw  forward  passes. 

Forward-looking  military  planners  are 
turrang  to  the  air.  They  believe  the  United 
States  must  have  the  most  powerful  Air 
Force  In  the  world.  They  believe  American 
planes  must  fly  hlglier  and  faster  and  far- 
ther than  any  other  planes.  MUltary  leaders 
are  convinced  this  fact  would  Impress  the 
Soviets  and  discourage  them  from  embark- 
ing on  aggression.  Our  high  command  does 
not  propose  to  place  aiisolute  reliance  on  air 
alone.  They  still  believe  In  teamwork. 
Leaders  say  we  must  have  an  Army  and  we 
must  have  a  Navy.  In  the  final  analysis 
ground  is  not  won  until  you  have  a  soldier 
cm  It.  And  soldiers  are  carried  by  ships  in 
intercontinental  warfare.  But  air  1*  our 
Sunday  punch. 

Mastery  of  the  air  was  essential  to  victory 
on  the  ground  in  World  War  U.  And  now 
our  new  plans  have  added  a  new  look  to 
mactery.  This  is  the  B-3fl  bomber.  This 
eoBtrcversial  plane  Is  now  the  subject  of  a 
congreestonal  investigation,  as  you  know. 
We  can  rejoice  over  this.  Pull  and  complete 
airing  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
plane  cannot  help  but  bring  vis  better  planes 
and  better  teamwork  in  the  armed  services. 

I  have  seen  this  plane,  on  the  ground  and 
In  |>erformance  One  of  the  most  awesome 
sights  I  have  ever  seen  was  this  plane  loosing 
168  high -explosive  bombs,  each  weighing 
one-quarter  of  s  ton — 84.000  potmda  of  de- 
struction. The  succession  of  shocks  split 
the  air  in  an  infernal  din.  Then  a  curtain 
of  smoke.  5  miles  long,  rose  in  Um  skies. 
Then  and  there  I  acquired  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  B-36. 

Its  most  ardent  enthtisiasts — and  I  have 
talked  to  all  of  them — do  not  say  It  is  the 
final  "answer.  They  told  me.  and  I  can  tell 
you.  we  have  a  bigger  and  better  plane  on 
our  planning  txjards — the  B-52.  This  will 
be  an  all -jet-powered  plane.  This  will  fly 
higher  and  faster  than  the  B-36  and  carry 
more  bombs.  Tts  estimated  potentialities 
are  a  top  military  secret.  However,  being 
better  than  the  B-OT  Is  something  The 
B-36  can  fly  at  40.003  feet.  The  B-36  has  a 
range  of  10.000  miles.  It  can  easily  bomb 
virtually  all  of  Russia  from  North  American 
bases.  It  can  fly  at  3&0  miles  an  hour,  stead- 
ily. Equipped  with  }et8.  the  plane  can  make 
SCO  miles  an  hour,  for  brief  periods,  to  evade 
fighters.  It  can  carry  a  peak  load  of  21.000- 
pound  bombs.  These  super  block  blisters 
are  of  postwar  development.  The  peak  load 
could  not  b*  carried  to  Russia,  nor  could  the 
plane  fly  8  miles  high  with  that  load.  But 
it  could  carry  an  even  more  devastating  load 
of  atomic  bomlw  to  Russia.  Just  how  many 
of  these  city  sooaahera  the  B-36  can  carry  is 
a  top  secret.  I  can  tell  you  tliat  there  are 
abotrt  70  key  bomb  targeU  in  Bussia.  An 
atom  bomb  on  each  of  these  targets  wotild 
paralyze  the  Soviets,  so  our  air  commanders 
tell  me.  And  we  have  about  300  atomic 
bombs. 


Record  of  tbe  First  Sessioa,  Eightj-fint 
GMigreu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIwCS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NZW   HAMPSIIIKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'ient  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  oX  the  Rkcqrd  an  editorial 


from  the  New  York  Journal  and  Ameri- 
can dealing  with  the  current  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcots, 
as  follows: 

MB.  latncAN's  oomwns 

Nearly  8  months  have  lapsed  since  the 
Eighty-flrst  Congress  began  its  flntt  session. 

It  would  be  diffiicult  to  flrd  In  th*  record 
as  many  as  eight  Important  and  cnmnwnd- 
able  actions  by  thU  Congr***— a  low  avvrac* 
of  only  one  a  month. 

Even  such  normally  routine  measure*  as 
appropriation  bills  to  keep  the  Ta»t  Federal 
establishment  going  are  tincompleted :  In 
fact,  the  Congress,  because  of  its  own  delays, 
has  recently  had  to  pass  an  emergency  bill 
to  enable  the  Oovemment  to  meet  civil  pay 
rolls. 

A  few  days  later,  when  Mr.  Paul  HofTman, 
the  European  Recovery  Adminisuator,  de- 
parted for  abroad  to  pursue  his  mission,  he 
was  still  waiting  for  Congress  to  provide 
whatever  funds  it  intended  to  provide. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Senate  paused 
for  three  sultry  days  while  a  few  Members 
delMted  the  las'ie  of  base-point  pricing  before 
an  almost  empty  Chamber. 

In  ills  election  campaign.  President  Tru- 
man denounced  the  active  and  efficient  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  as  the  worst 
Congress  In  otir  history. 

By  every  test,  the  laiy  and  Socialist - 
minded  Eighty-first  Congress  has  more  than 
won  Uie  tiUe  for  itself. 

TMv  ouiHi**tii>ii«l  sloth  was  a  subject  of 
illn  I— Inn  at  one  of  Mr.  Trunum's  press  oon- 
fereuces  recently. 

Typically,  the  President  said  the  sad  situa- 
tion was  all  the  fault  of  the  Republicans. 

This  could  not  be  true,  for  the  Eighty-first 
congress  Is  a  Democratic  Congress — the 
President's  very  own. 

The  Republican  minorities  in  the  two 
Hotises  have  no  power  to  shape  its  ivo- 
ceedings. 

Nor  are  indivldtial  Representatives  and 
Senators,  apart  from  Democratic  committee 
chairmen,  greatly  responsible. 

The  actual  blame  rests  squarely  upon  the 
olBcial  Democratic  leadership — In  pertlctilar. 
upon  Vice  President  Baekltt  and  Senator 
Scott  Ltx:AS,  and  upon  Speaker  Ratbckm. 
House  Majority  Leader  McCcmucack,  and 
Chairman  Sabatb  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

As  a  practical  politician  and  former  Sens- 
tor,  Presideni   Truman   knows   ail   this. 


Ski|»-Operatinc  Sabti^ei,  SbipbuBdnif 
Sabsidies,  Postal  Subsidiea,  Air-Line 
Sabtkiies,  Tarif  Protection,  MiMOMiB 
Wafe  Scales,  and  Nameroas  Otker 
Goyemmental  Subsidies  Are  Eased  on 
100  Percent  Parity.  Wby  Sbould  tbe 
Famers  Be  Dettied  tbe  Same  Pr^tectioa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

OF  TZtiHTSSXt 

nt  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18   1949 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  di.scloses  that  the  Republican- 
dominated  Eightieth  Congress  rammed 
the  Aiken  farm  bill  down  the  throats  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Sunday  morning.  June  23, 
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IBM.  after  ma  ftll-Qight  conference  and 
tn  tbe  dOilaB  hours  of  the  Congress. 
Not  one  single  Democratic  Member  of 
U»e  aoutte  favored  the  passage  of  that 
HBOStrcMtty.  Today  it  Is  apparent  that 
only  two  Republicans  openly  declare  that 
they  favor  the  Aiken  farm  program 
which  is  to  go  into  eilect  on  January  1. 
1950.  The  Aiken  farm  bill  includes  pro- 
visions that  will  permit  the  prices  of 
farm  commodities  to  be  reduced  as  low 
as  60  percent  of  parity.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
will  not  agree  that  an  over-all  prlce-sup- 
port  prosTMB  of  M  percent  parity  would 
b«  of  abaolQlaly  no  value  to  the  fanner. 

Prom  the  latest  available  figures,  farm- 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  were 
year.  Carii  farm  mcome  for  the 
first  7  montlw  of  this  year  was  off  about 
10  percent  from  the  corresponding  1948 
level.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  full 
yaar.  the  decrease  rill  be  about  15  per- 
cent, or  roughly.  $5,000,000,000.  Prices 
received  by  the  farmers  in  mid-July  were 
runniriK  17  percent  below  the  level  of  a 
year  earlier.  Retail  sales  show  the  effect 
of  the  price  slump  on  farm  commodities. 
Should  the  Aiken  farm  program  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  effect  it  Is  quite  evident 
that  the  farmer  will  ultimately  face  fi- 
nancial failure.  The  House  Committee 
on  Agriciilture.  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
recently  reported  for  consideration  a 
farm  program  known  as  H.  R.  5345.  and 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Representative  Pac».  In 
this  measure  parity  was  redefined  and 
raised.  For  the  first  time,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  taxes,  insurance,  depre- 
ciation on  farm  machinery,  and  various 
other  expenses  naturally  incurred  in 
operating  a  farm.  The  Pace,  of  Georgia, 
bill  was  prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  drafting 
of  this  bill  as  I  was  a  member  of  the  said 
subcommittee.  This  bill  was  written  af- 
ter some  7  months  of  practically  daily 
bearings  by  the  committee.  During 
these  hearings  representatives  from 
farm  organizations  all  over  the  United 
8tat«s  were  heard,  together  with  numer- 
ous individual  dirt  farmers.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  committee  that  since  the 
present  farm  program  was  some  15  years 
old.  that  now  is  the  time  to  redefine  par- 
ity, revamp  the  program,  and  enact  farm 
leftslation  to  conform  to  present-day 
proffrass.  H.  R.  5345.  the  Pace,  of  Geor- 
gia, bill.  Is  the  result  of  the  committee's 
toll  and  labor.  This  bill  proposes  a  100 
percent  parity  for  basic  farm  commodi- 
ties, and  in  my  opinion  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  our  present  program. 

Agriculture  is  the  nursery  of  all  indus- 
try. It  luppiies  materials  for  commerce. 
Joiw  for  labor,  and  food  for  the  human 
race.  As  tbe  bask  Industry  of  America, 
Ita  prosperity  muei  be  maintained. 
Wbea  tbe  farmer  is  preeperone.  all  avail- 
able labor  is  employed,  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry bum,  the  merchants'  business 
booms,  tranwortatlon  is  pressed  to  Its 
capacity  to  move  and  distribute  the  fruits 
of  labor  and  the  finished  products  of  in- 
tfMtry.  Universal  pro.sperlty  prevails. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Committee  who 
drafted  H.  R.  5345.  tn  my  opiniOQ  such 
prosperity  would  have  encom|M«Md  the 


Nation  If  the  Pace,  of  Georgia,  bill  could 
be  enacted  into  a  law. 

Personally.  I  have  procured  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  latest 
crop  production  estimates  for  1949  and 
where  estimates  are  not  yet  available  on 
certain  commodities,  the  Department 
has  furnished  me  with  the  crop  produc- 
tion records  for  1948.  According  to  the 
statistics  furnished  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee will  suffer  a  loss  of  $71,331,824 
per  annum,  should  H.  R.  5617.  known 
as  the  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  bill,  be  substi- 
tuted and  finally  enacted  into  a  law  in 
lieu  of  H  R.  5345.  the  Pace,  of  Georgia, 
bill.  The  loss  on  each  of  the  basic  farm 
commodities  is  calculated  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture discloses  that  the  latest  rec- 
ords on  the  annual  production  of  corn 
for  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  57.834.000 
bushels.  The  support  price  on  corn  un- 
der the  Pace  bill  was  $1.46  per  bushel, 
while  under  the  Gore  bill  the  support 
price  is  $1.41.  Thus  the  farmers  would 
have  gained  5  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
price  of  com  should  the  Pace  bill  be  en- 
acted. Therefore,  the  annual  loss  to  the 
com  growers  of  Tennessee  Is  $2,891,700. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fur- 
ther advises  that  the  latest  available 
production  figures  for  burley  tobacco  In 
the  State  of  Tennessee  was  110.600.000. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pace  bill, 
burley  tobacco  was  supported  at  49  6 
cents  a  pound,  while  under  the  Gore  bill 
It  i-  supported  at  41.1  a  pound.  In 
other  words,  the  Pace  bill  provided  for 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  burley  tobacco 
of  8*2  cents  a  pound.  Therefore,  the 
adoption  of  the  Gore  bill  will  cost  the 
burley  tobacco  growers  of  Tennessee 
$9,401,000  per  annum. 

The  Department  further  advises  that 
the  last  annual  record  reveals  that  the 
State  of  Tennetsee  produced  32.960.000 
pounds  of  fiue-cured  tobacco.  The  Pace 
bill  would  have  supported  flue-cured  to- 
bacco at  49.2  while  the  Gore  bill  sup- 
ports flue- cured  tobacco  at  42.5.  Thus. 
tbe  Increase  in  the  price  support  of  fiue- 
cured  tobacco  should  the  Pace  bill  have 
been  adopted  would  have  been  6.7  cents 
per  pound.  Therefore  the  fiue-cured- 
tobacco  growers  In  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see will  suffer  a  loss  of  $2,208,320  an- 
nually. 

The  Department  further  advises  that 
according  to  the  latest  yearly  figures  on 
the  production  of  cotton  in  the  €ttate 
of  Tennessee,  the  State  produced  670.000 
500-pound  bales  Under  the  Pace  bill, 
cotton  was  supported  at  27.99  cents 
per  pound.  Under  the  Gore  bill,  cot- 
ton was  supported  at  27.34  per  pound. 
Thus,  the  cotton  growers  of  Tennessee 
will  suffer  an  annual  loss  in  the  amount 
of  $2,177,500. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vises further  that  tbe  State  of  Tennes- 
see produced  4,770,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Under  the  Pace  bill  wheat  is  supported 
at  $1  88,  while  under  the  Gore  bill  wheat 
Is  supported  at  $1.95.  Thus  the  farm- 
ers will  gain  7  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
price  of  wheat,  or  a  total  gain  of  $33,900 
per  annum  for  the  wheat  growers  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Department  further  advises  that 
tbe  Mate  of  Tennessee,  according  to  tbe 


latest  available  figures,  produced  4.000,- 
000  pounds  of  peanuts.  Under  the  Pace 
bill,  the  price  of  peanuts  would  have 
been  supported  at  945  cents,  while  under 
the  Gore  bill,  peanuts  are  supported  at 
10.6  cents.  Thus,  the  peanut  growers 
of  Tennessee  will  gain  $46,000  per  annum 
on  the  price  received  for  their  peanuts. 

The  Department  further  advises  that 
according  to  the  latest  available  annual 
figures,  the  State  of  Tennessee  produced 
372.436.000  pounds  of  hogs.  Under  the 
Pace  bill  the  price  of  hogs  was  supported 
at  $19  per  hundred  pounds,  while  under 
the  Gore  bill  the  price  of  hogs  is  sup- 
ported at  $16  per  hundred  pounds.  Thus 
the  hog  raisers  of  Tennessee  will  suffer 
an  annual  loss  of  $11,173,080. 

The  Department  further  advises  that 
according  to  the  latest  figures,  the  dairy- 
men of  the  State  of  Tennessee  produced 
2.210.000.000  pounds  of  whole  milk. 
Under  the  Pace  bill,  the  price  of  whole 
milk  was  supported  at  4.22  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  under  the  Gore  bill  whole 
milk  is  supported  at  3  53  per  hundred. 
Thus  the  dairymen  of  Tennessee  will  suf- 
fer a  lass  of  $15,249,000  annually  on 
whole  milk. 

The  Department  further  advises  that 
the  dairymen  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
accordinK  to  the  latest  figures,  produced 
98.000.000  pounds  of  butterfat.  Under 
the  Pace  bill,  the  price  of  butterfat  was 
supported  at  6.69,  while  under  the  Gore 
bill,  butterfat  is  supported  at  5.80  per 
pound.  Thus  the  dairymen  of  Tennes- 
see will  suffer  a  loss  of  $8,722,000  on 
butterfat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fur- 
ther advises  that,  according  to  the  latest 
figures,  Tennessee  produced  1,410,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Under  the  Pace  bill 
wool  was  supported  at  49  6.  while  under 
the  Gore  bill  the  price  of  wool  is  sup- 
ported at  40.3.  Thus,  the  wool  producers 
of  Tennessee  will  suffer  an  annual  loss 
of  $131,130. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fur- 
ther advises  that  according  to  the  lat- 
est figures,  Tennessee  produced  256.000 
tons  of  cottonseed.  Under  the  Pace  bill 
the  price  of  cottonseed  was  supported  at 
67.50  per  ton.  while  under  the  Gore  bill 
the  maximum  support  for  cottonseed  is 
49.70  per  ton.  and  this  is  optional  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  is  not 
mandatory.  Thus,  the  cotton  growers  of 
Tennessee  will  suffer  a  loss  of  $4,556,800 
on  cottonseed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  f\ir- 
ther  advises  that  the  cattle  raisers  of 
Tennessee,  according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures, produced  291.680.000  pounds  of 
beef  cattle.  Under  the  Pace  bill  the 
price  of  beef  cattle  was  supported  at 
$16.90  a  hundred,  while  under  the  Gore 
bill,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  is  support- 
ed at  $12  per  hundred.  Thus,  the  rais- 
ers of  beef  cattle  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee will  suffer  an  annual  loss  of  $14.- 
292,320. 

They  further  advise  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  produced  16.831.000  pounds 
of  sheep  and  lamb.  Under  the  Pace  bill 
lamb  was  supported  at  $18.40  per  hun- 
dred, while  under  the  Gore  bill  the  price 
of  lamb  is  limited  to  $13  per  hundred. 
Thus  the  raisers  of  lamb  in  the  State 
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of  Tennessee  will  suffer  an  annual  loss 
of  $908,874. 

The  above  are  the  major  commodities 
produced  by  the  farmers  in  Tennessee. 
and  on  these  commodities  alone,  as  will 
be  noted  from  the  above  calculations, 
the  farmers  of  our  State  will  suffer  an 
annual  loss  in  the  total  amount  of  $71,- 
331.824.  In  my  opinion,  this  we  can  ill 
afford.  Scventy-one-milllon-odd  dollars 
In  annual  purchasing  power  for  the 
farmer  would  prove  of  untold  benefit  to 
all  of  the  people  of  our  State.  It  would 
provide  employment  for  thousands  and 
could  easily  be  the  difference  between 
5ucce.«;s  and  failure. 

Although  only  two  Members  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  would  openly 
admit  that  they  favored  the  Aiken  farm 
pngram.  the  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  bill 
provided  for  an  extension  of  this  farm- 
destructive  mea.sure  for  a  period  of  1 
year.  During  the  course  of  the  debate, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
Aiken  bill,  which  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House,  thus  repealing  the 
Aiken  program.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives substituted  H.  R.  5617,  the 
Gore,  of  Tennessee,  bill,  for  the  Pace,  of 
Georgia.  bUl.  H.  R.  5345.  The  vote  was 
as  follows:  For  substituting  the  Gore 
bill:  Repubhcans,  160.  Democrats.  79. 
Against  the  substitution  of  the  Gore  bill: 
Republicans.  4;  Democrats.  166.  There- 
fore, the  Gore  bill  was  substituted  for 
the  Pace  bill. 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  Omar  Khayyam : 
The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 


publican,  are  at  bitter  loggerheads  over  the 
Tacoma  poBtmasi^rshlp.  Tacoma  la  Caiw's 
home  town  and  he  is  demanding  the  ap- 
pointment for  one  of  his  adherents,  William 
E.  Patrick,  former  Army  colonel.  Magmxtsom 
is  just  as  Insistently  supporting  John  Mac- 
Monagle,  disabled  veteran  who  has  been  act- 
ing ixjstmaster  for  4  years. 

Cain  took  the  controversy  directly  to  Ma6- 
NrsoN,  saying,  "I  thought  a  Senator  had  the 
right  to  recommend  the  postmaster  (or  his 
home  town?" 

'Perhaps  so.  In  some  cases,"  retorted 
Magnuscn,  'tut  In  this  case  there  are  two 
strikes  against  you.  One  is  that  my  man 
was  originally  recommended  by  the  Con- 
gressman of  his  district  and  he  has  strong 
support  in  Tacoma.  Tbe  other  strike  is  that 
you  Republicans  are  not  in  control  this  year 
as  you  were  last.  That  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence, and  that  Is  why  my  man  will  get  the 
appointment." 


Alleged    Conversation    Regarding;    Post- 
master AppointmeBt  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThVLTiday,  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thwr9imy,June2).1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round  column. 
Mr.  Allen,  who  is  writing  the  column 
during  the  vacation  of  Mr.  Pearson,  re- 
lated an  interesting  conversation  which 
he  said  took  place  between  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  and  myself 
on  a  postmastership  question  which 
presently  prevails  In  Tacoma.  That  no 
such  conversation  took  place  will,  I  have 
been  advised,  be  testified  to  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  and  certainly  by  me.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  the  name  of  ac- 
curacy that  the  portion  of  the  column 
which  discusses  this  conversation  which 
never  took  place  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FlKT^tKS   ICEEPOIS 

Waahlngton  State's  Senators  WAMtrv  O. 
M  osvBcai,  Democrat,  and  HAaar  Cain,  Re- 


Private  Enterprise  Regained 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Nrw  HAiiPSHiaz 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  18  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jwrinted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  Newsweek  of  June  27,  1949.  entitled 
"Private  Enterprise  Regained."  This 
article  is  based  on  a  column  contributed 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union 
by  Mrs.  Betty  Knowles  Hunt,  which  will 
make  interesting  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRTVATS  ENTTRPRISK  RICAIKE) 

I  am  indebted  to  Betty  Knowles  Hunt  for 
Bonding  me  a  column  she  contributed  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  quoting  from 
Governor  Bradford's  own  history  of  the  Plym- 
outh Bay  Colony,  over  which  he  presided.  It 
is  a  story  that  deserves  to  be  far  better 
known,  particularly  In  an  age  that  has  ac- 
quired a  mania  for  socialism  and  commu- 
nism, regards  them  as  peculiarly  progressive 
and  entirely  new.  and  is  sure  that  they  repre- 
sent "the  wave  of  the  future." 

Most  of  us  have  forgotten  that  when  tba 
Pilgrim  fathers  landed  on  the  shores  of  Mas- 
sachusetts they  established  a  Communist 
system.  Out  of  their  common  product  and 
storehouse  they  set  tip  a  system  of  rationing, 
though  It  came  to  "hut  a  qtiarter  of  a  pound 
of  bread  a  day  to  each  person."  Even  when 
harvest  came' "it  arose  to  but  a  little."  A 
vicious  circle  seemed  to  set  In.  The  people 
complained  that  they  were  too  weak  from 
want  of  food  to  tend  the  crops  as  they  should. 
Deeply  religious  though  they  were,  they  took 
to  stealing  from  each  other.  "So  as  It  well 
appeared."  writes  Governor  Bradford,  "that 
famine  must  still  Insue  the  next  year  allso 
If  not  some  way  prevented  " 

So  the  colonists,  he  continues,  'begane  to 
thinke  how  they  might  raise  as  much  come 
as  they  could,  and  obtaine  a  beter  crope  than 
they  had  done,  that  they  might  not  still  thus 
languish  In  miserie.  At  length  [In  1633) 
after  much  debate  of  things,  the  Gov.  (with 
the  advise  of  the  cheefest  amongest  them) 
gave  way  that  they  should  set  come  erery 
man  for  his  owne  pertlculer,  and  In  that  re- 
gard trust  to  than  selves.  And  so  assigned 
to  every  famUy  a  paroeli  of  land. 


•This  had  very  good  success;  for  It  made 
all  liands  very  industrious,  so  aa  much  more 
come  was  planted  than  other  walse  would 
have  bene  by  any  means  the  Gov.  or  any  other 
could  use,  and  saved  him  a  great  deall  of 
trouble,  and  gave  farr  better  ccntente. 

•The  women  now  wente  wUUngly  into  the 
felld,  and  tooke  their  lltlc-ons  with  them  to 
set  corne,  which  before  would  aledg  weak- 
ness, and  inabllltle:  whom  to  have  compelled 
would  have  bene  thought  great  tiranle  and 
oppression. 

"The  exi>erlence  that  was  had  In  this  com- 
mone  coxirse  and  condition,  tried  sundrle 
years,  and  that  amongst  godly  and  sober  men, 
may  well  evince  the  vanltle  of  that  conceit* 
of  Platoe  and  other  ancients,  applauded  by 
some  of  later  times:— that  the  taking  away  of 
propertle,  and  bringing  In  communllie  Into 
a  comone  wealth,  would  make  them  happy 
and  florlshlng;  as  If  they  were  wiser  than 
God.  For  tills  comunitle  (so  farr  as  It  was> 
was  found  to  breed  much  confusion  and  dl«- 
eoBtent,  and  retard  much  Imployment  that' 
would  have  been  to  their  benefite  and  com- 
forte. 

"For  the  yong-men  that  were  most  able 
and  fltte  for  labour  and  service  did  repine 
that  they  should  spend  their  time  and 
strelngth  to  worke  for  other  mens  wives  and 
children,  with  cut  any  recompense.  The 
strong,  or  man  of  parts,  had  no  more  In 
deviasion  of  victaUs  and  cloaths,  than  he 
that  was  weake  and  not  able  to  doe  a  quarter 
the  other  could;  this  was  thought  In- 
Juestlce.     •     •     • 

"And  for  men's  wives  to  be  commanded  to 
doe  servlse  for  other  men  as  dressing  their 
meate,  washing  their  cloaths,  etc.,  they 
deemd  It  a  kind  of  slaverle.  neither  could 
many  husbands  well  brooke  It.    •     •     • 

"By  this  time  harvest  was  came,  and  In- 
stead of  famine,  now  God  gave  them  plentle, 
and  the  face  of  things  was  changed,  to  the 
rejoyeing  of  the  harts  of  many,  for  which 
they  Messed  God.  And  the  effect  of  their 
particular  [private]  planting  was  well  seene, 
for  all  had,  one  way  and  other,  pretty  well  to 
bring  the  year  aboute,  and  scMne  of  the 
abler  sorte  and  more  industrious  bad  to 
spare,  and  sell  to  others,  so  as  any  generail 
wante  or  famine  hath  not  been  amongest 
them  since  to  this  day." 

The  moral  la  too  obrlotis  to  need  elabora- 
tion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  European  re- 
armament bill.  H.  R.  5895,  which  would 
authorize  $1,400,000,000  to  provide  arms 
for  the  North  Atlantic  nations,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it  beoause  I  am  convinced  that  its 
passage  is  a  step  toward  another  world 
armament  race  and  eventual  war.  Al- 
though this  bill  is  proposed  in  the  name 
of  peace,  it  is  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion of  eventual  wai'.  No  amount  of 
slick  doubletall:  and  hypocritical  claims 
on  the  part  of  our  State  Department 
can  change  that  basic  fact. 

It  is  claimed  by  certain  naive  and  In- 
tellectually dishonest  people  that  this 
rearmament  program  will  stop  commu- 
nism.   This  argument,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
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the  coonatf  of  fools.  For  this  measure 
Is  not  destgned  to  help  feed  hungry  peo- 
ple and  to  aid  economic  recovery  in  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  prevent  desperate  people 
from  embradnc  the  communist  philoso- 
phy. This  $1,400,000,000  is  not  ear- 
marked for  food,  clothing  and  shelter — 
Instead  It  1*  proposed  for  the  purpoie  of 
military  armament.  It  is  nothing  man 
than  the  continuation  of  our  discredited 
and  bankrupt  policy  in  Greece  and  China 
where  American  arms  are  used  to  kill 
and  destroy,  and  to  eventually  haunt  us 
with  the  specter  of  defeat. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  any  pro- 
gram to  bolster  the  national  defense  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  defend  democracy  and  promote 
world  peace.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  this  program  to  rearm  Europe  will 
contribute  to  none  of  these  objectives. 
iMlead  it  will  Jeopardize  the  whole  edi- 
llee  of  western  civilization  by  creating 
the  conditions  for  another  and  more 
horrible  war  which  will  destroy  every 
value  that  Americans  hold  dear,  and 
perhaps  civilization  Itself. 


This  military-assistance  program  must 
be  examined  In  the  light  of  today's  world 
political  situation,  and  evaluated  ac- 
cording to  the  lessons  of  history.  For 
It  Is  part  of  a  pattern  of  events  which 
parallel  those  following  World  War  I. 
and  which  produced  World  War  n.  If 
we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  repeating  the 
lame  mistakes  of  the  1919-39  period,  and 
laying  the  ground  work  for  world  war 

in. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  is  familiar 
with  what  happened  after  World  War  L 
You  will  recall  that  we  helped  to  re- 
after  World  War  I  for 
purposes  of  halting  commu- 
nism and  to  protect  American  invest- 
ments. After  spending  American  money 
and  lives  to  defeat  Germany  In  1918.  we 
undid  our  work  by  helping  rebuild  Oer- 
many's  war  potential,  and  by  allowing 
the  Oerman  Junkers  and  cartelists  to 
return  to  power.  They  in  turn  financed 
and  supported  the  Hitler  seixure  of 
power  We  listened  to  the  siren  songs 
of  paid  propagandists  with  bleeding 
hearts  for  poor  misunderstood  Germany, 
who  told  us  tha:  said  nation's  revival 
for  peace  and  European 
8o  we  halted  reparations  and 
resumed  the  control  of  the  Ruhr  to  the 
cartelists — to  the  very  men  who  engi- 
neered the  Nazi  rise  to  power. 

You  will  recall  that  after  Woodrow 
Wilson  proposed  the  League  of  Nations 
this  country  repudiated  that  organisa- 
tion, and  that  the  unilateral  actions  of 
the  great  powers  eventually  destroyed 
the  League  as  an  instrument  of  peace. 
In  the  meantime,  big-business  lea^ars  in 
America  were  praising  Hitler  and  Amer- 
ican monopolists  were  playing  "footsie" 
.With  tbe  L  O.  Farbens.  Kruppa.  and 
Tlifmetu.  Germany  secretly  rearmed. 
and  the  Rome-Berlin -Tokyo  axis  was 
bom  to  fjgjit  cammimtsm. 

jya  all  tfali  slop  communism?  Did  it 
contribute  to  world  peace?  Did  it  bol- 
vorld  democracy?  It  did  not.  It 
the  League  of  Nations,  and 
produced  a  world  armament  race  which 
ejtploded  into  World  War  XL 


The  events  of  the  last  four  years  re- 
peat the  same  pattern — the  pattern  of 
despair.  America  is  again  rebuilding 
Gensumy.  German  reparations  have 
been  stopped  by  the  American  Military 
Government,  the  dmattflratton  program 
has  been  scuttled,  the  Oerman  cartelists 
are  again  being  reinstated  as  the  eco- 
nomic, financial  and  political  leaders  of 
Germany.  Germany's  war  potential  is 
being  revived,  and  an  extreme  right-wing 
government  is  being  installed  in  that 
country. 

Today  the  United  Nations  Is  fighting 
for  its  life.  Just  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
created  the  League,  so  did  Franklin 
Roosevelt  propose  the  United  Nations, 
only  to  have  the  Great  Powers  wreck  It 
as  an  instrument  of  peace.  It  has  been 
by-passed  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  Its 
Ideals  repudiated.  World  peace  based  on 
international  oooperation  and  under- 
standing has  been  rejected  in  favor  of 
power  politics,  and  by  power  alliances  In 
the  form  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

In  the  name  of  fighting  communism, 
our  Government  is  today  building  a  re- 
actionary power  bloc  around  reformed 
Nazis.  Japanese  industrialists.  Greek 
Royalists,  and  the  Peronists  of  Latin 
America. 

This  proposal  to  rearm  Europe  is  the 
next  to  the  last  step  in  the  drive  of  Amer- 
ican big  bittiness  to  bolster  world  reac- 
tion, and  to  create  the  conditions  which 
can  lead  to  war.  There  is  only  one 
more  step  after  this  one — and  that  Is  war. 
atomic  war  which  will  destroy  democracy 
and  perhaps  civilization  Itself.  It  will  be 
a  long  drawn-out  and  endless  war  which 
no  one  can  win.  It  will  be  a  war  without 
decision  that  will  open  the  floodgates  of 
world  revolution  which  will  destroy  all 
of  us.  Let  us  turn  back  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

ULMM    noaHAM    CCONOMICALLT    UMSOOIfS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
passage  of  this  "Arms  to  Europe"  pro- 
gram is  impractical  from  every  point  of 
view.  Even  if  we  accept,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argument,  the  pnmlae  that  this 
program  is  not  designed  for  war.  it  is 
still  wholly  undesirable  and  self-defeat- 
ing. In  short,  it  is  economically  un- 
sound, politically  unwise,  and  militarily 
impractical. 

Let  us  consider  the  economic  effects  of 
this  program.  This  plan  calls  for  spend- 
ing $1,400,000,000  for  arms  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  But  we  should  not  for- 
get that  this  is  only  the  first  Installment. 
and  only  a  token  payment  compared  to 
what  is  going  to  be  demanded  in  the 
years  to  come. 

What  the  State  Department  really  has 
in  mind  Is  to  equip  40  to  70  European 
divisions  at  a  total  cost  of  at  least 
$16,000,000,000.  and  perhaps  $34,000.- 
000.000.  These  heavy  armament  expend- 
itures will  have  far-reaching  and  detri- 
mental effects  upon  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  but  also  upon  the  Euro- 
pean economies  of  the  countries  whom 
we  propose  to  help. 

I  will  deal  briefly  with  Its  effects  upon 
our  domestic  economy.  These  billions 
added  to  the  present  $41,000,000,000 
cold-war  budget  is  creating  the  condi- 
tions for  national  Insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy.   It  is  no  secret  that  during  the 


last  fiscal  year  (1946-49)  the  Federal 
GovonmcDt  ^lent  more  than  it  received 
in  taaea.  and  that  the  budget  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  about  $2,000,000.- 
000.  And  it  is  estimated  that  even  with- 
out the  "arms  for  Europe"  program,  the 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  wUl  amount  to  about  $5,000,000,000. 

As  Dr.  Edwin  Nourse.  economic  adviser 
to  the  President,  stated  last  spring,  we 
cannot  continue  to  Increase  our  present 
heavy  expenditures  for  armaments  and 
foreign  aid  without  jeopardizing  our  en- 
tire economy.  At  that  time  he  pointed 
out  if  armaments  for  Europe  were  tc  be 
voted,  then  we  must  reduce  appropria- 
tions for  EGA  and  our  own  military 
budget.  Congress  has  done  neither,  and 
now  it  Is  proposed  that  we  add  new  bil- 
lions to  our  already  overheavy  armament 
budget. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
every  dollar  we  spend  for  arms  abroad 
means  we  have  one  less  dollar  to  spend 
for  needed  domestic  programs  at  home. 
One  cannot  divorce  foreign  policy  from 
domestic  policy — the  two  complement 
each  other  And  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Americans  cannot  spend  money 
for  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  old-age 
pen.slons.  social -security  programs,  and 
the  Brannan  plan  at  home  as  long  as  we 
pour  out  our  treasures  in  the  form  of 
arms  for  half  the  world.  Cold-war  ex- 
penditures have  already  canceled  out  the 
Fair  Deal  program  at  home,  and  this 
arms  program  means  new  budget  cuts  In 
funds  for  the  exl.sting  domestic  programs 
which  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  people 
who  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
arms  program  is  a  war  measure,  and  look 
at  it  as  a  pump-priming  operation  to 
bolster  our  domestic  economy.  I  want  to 
remind  these  people  that  there  are  two 
ways  to  prime  the  pump.  One  Is  by 
embarking  on  a  heavy,  and  still  heavier 
rearmament  program,  which  Is  the  guns- 
Instead-of-butter  approach  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler; the  other  approach  is  to  adopt  a 
broad  domestic  program  of  social  wel- 
fare, public  works,  and  internal  devel- 
opment, which  Is  the  path  laid  down  by 
the  late  Franklin  Roosevelt.  As  for  my- 
self. I  choose  the  approach  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  advocates  of 
the  Hitler  guns-lnstead-of-butter  pol- 
icy that  there  is  nothing  healthy  about 
an  economy  that  depends  upon  an  arma- 
ment program  to  maintain  itself— that 
production  for  death  Instead  of  life  Is 
an  un-ChrLstlan  approach  and  lacking 
in  morality.  It  Is  a  policy  that  cannot 
be  accepted  by  people  who  believe  In  de- 
mocracy and  peace. 

Just  as  this  armament  program  will 
be  harmful  to  America's  domestic  econ- 
omy, so  will  It  tend  to  defeat  European 
recovery.  Although  the  United  SUtes 
has  already  provided  some  $17,000,000.- 
000  to  help  European  nations  rehabili- 
tate their  economies,  our  Marshall  plan- 
ners tell  us  that  Europe  will  only  be 
half  recovered  by  1952.  and  that  we  may 
have  to  make  additional  grants  in  eco- 
nomic aid. 

In  spite  of  the  slowness  of  European 
economle  recovery,  our  State  Depart- 
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ment  wants  us  to  add  to  Europe's  diffi- 
culties by  placing  upon  their  economies 
the  additional  burden  of  heavier  arma- 
ments. Forty  combat  divtskms  involved 
60C.000  men.  plus  1.400.0CO  workers  to 
maintain  them.  This  mean.s  an  addi- 
tional 2,000,000  European  workers  will 
be  diverted  from  useful  production  to 
Implement  this  war  program. 

I  sxiggest  that  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments in  Europe  Is  already  too  heavy 
and  that  it  is  a  root-cause  for  Europe's 
slowness  in  economic  recovery.  In  this 
connection  I  will  mention  a  few  signifi- 
cant facts.  Last  year  Britain  received 
$1,000,000,000  in  ECA  dollafs.  and  spent 
about  $3,000,000,000  for  arm?:  France 
received  $875,000,000  from  ECA  and 
spent  $1,100,000,000  for  arms;  and  Hol- 
land received  $355,000,000  from  the  ECA 
and  spent  $284,000,000  for  arm.s.  Taken 
together,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  coun- 
tries received  $3,500,000,000  from  the 
ECA  during  the  last  f^cal  year,  but  the 
military  budgets  for  these  same  countries 
added  up  to  $5,700,000,000. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  dollar 
that  we  send  to  Europe  for  arms  means 
one  less  dollar  for  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  European 
countries  will  have  to  spend  $5  for  the 
hrtldlnff  and  maintaining  of  armies  for 
efcry  dollar  that  we  send  to  finance  the 
proposed  armament  program.  In  other 
words,  one  effect  of  the  European  rear- 
mament program  is  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Marshall  plan  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
American  funds  being  used  for  food, 
clothing,  machinery,  and  human  welfare. 
It  is  being  earmarked  for  arms  and  mili- 
tary machines. 

This  entire  question  was  summed  up 
very  well  not  long  ago  by  an  anti-Com- 
munist leader  of  Prance  when  he  said: 
Under  present  eoodttions  tt  Is  impoaslble 
to  IncreMB  both  civilian  and  military  pro- 
duction. To  Impose  a  program  of  military 
prodtxrtion  on  western  Europe  Is  to  paralyse 
clTtllan  production  that  Is  already  far  from 
sufficient  That  would  mean  crcaUng  liv- 
ing conditions  polttlcany  faroraWe  to  the 
Olmimunlsts.  And  In  the  end  we  would  have 
the  danger  that  this  coetly  war  material 
would  faU  Into  th«  hands  of  the  Ruasiana. 
■naorcAM  tT>f*M""  MiuTAan.T 

DC^SACTTCAL 

The  arms-for-Europe  program  is 
based  on  the  false  premise  that  Russian 
aggression  is  the  big  danger  to  the  status 
quo  in  western  Europe.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  real  danger  is 
political  unrest  and  revolution  which  in 
turn  is  produced  by  low-living  standards, 
exploiUtlon.  and  poverty.  The  tlireat 
is  political  and  ideological,  and  you  can- 
not fight  ideas  with  guns.  Fire  and 
sword  cannot  silence  all  popular  de- 
mands for  agrarian  reform,  mass  educa- 
tion, and  the  end  of  exploitation. 

American  policy  in  Greece  and  China 
have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  way  to  fight  Ideologies  is  with  arms 
and  more  arms,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this  ap- 
proach. It  Is  now  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  the  American  mUiiary-aid  program 
In  China  was  a  complete  and  utter  fail- 
ure—we  dumped  some  $4  000.000.000  in 
American  arms  down  the  Chinese  rat- 
hole  only  to  find  that  the  Chinese  peas- 


ant's desire  for  lend  had  caused  him  to 
turn  to  the  Communists,  and  the  end 
result  was  a  terr.fi:  military  and  eco- 
nomic defeat  for  our  policy  in  that  coun- 
try. The  same  thing  is  happening  in 
Greece  today. 

The  best  answer  to  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  ideas  by  military  means  is 
found  in  the  Vatican  newspaper,  Ob- 
servatore  Romano,  where  it  was  stated 
several  months  ago: 

It  is  impossible  to  paralyze  an  idea  with 
violence,  destroy  It  by  force,  drown  It  in 
blood.  She,  the  church.  U  the  greatest  testi- 
mony of  the  folly  of  such  prejudice.  The 
Idea  that  wins  over  another  Idea  is  that 
which  excels  In  tiUth. 

The  conservative  Wall  Street  Journal 
pointed  out  the  same  obvious  truth  when 
it  said  in  its  April  22  ediUon: 

The  real  trouble  with  all  this  is  that  you 
do  not  contain  communism  by  mUltary  force. 
•  •  •  You  combat  Ideas  with  ideas.  •  •  • 
The  Truman  Doctrine  was  an  attempt  to 
contain  an  Idea.  The  Trximan  Doctrine  is 
dead  In  one  place  and  dying  in  another,  but 
It  Is  being  reborn  In  the  form  of  the  projected 
rearming  of  western  Europe  at  American  ex- 
pense. The  people  ought  to  scnitlntee  the 
new  model  more  carefully  than  they  did  the 
last  before  they  buy  It. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
way  to  fight  ideas  and  ideologies  is  with 
new  and  better  ideas  and  with  construc- 
tive programs  for  economic  progress  and 
social  justice.  The  only  way  to  protect 
western  Europe  from  Communist  revolu- 
tion is  by  encouraging  liberal  programs 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  provide  economic  security  for 
the  common  p>eople. 

This  rearmament  program  rejects  this 
approach— it  is  designed  to  meet  the  need 
for  honest  government  and  New  Deal  re- 
forms by  armaments  instead  of  seeking 
to  create  the  conditions  for  stable  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  wrong  approach,  and 
it  is  certain  to  fail  in  the  long  nm. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  direct  Russian  aggression  on  western 
Europe.  This  is  not  only  my  opiniwi. 
but  it  is  one  held  by  most  people  except 
those  who  are  seeking  to  whip  up  the  war 
hysteria  for  political  advantage.  The 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DtTLUtsl  has  stated  that — 

I  do  not  know  of  any  re^wnaflMe  higii  offl- 
cial.  military  or  civilian,  tn  this  Oo^unament 
or  any  other  government,  who  believes  that 
tiie  Soviet  state  now  plans  conqtiest  by  apeaa 
military  aggresskm. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  Moscow, 
0«i.  Bedell  Smith,  has  said  the  same 
*Mr»f  and  warned  us  against  the  folly  of 
all  this  talk  of  Inevitable  war  with  the 
Soviets. 

But  I  am  willing  to  assume  for  the 
sake  of  argument  the  possibility  of  Rus- 
sian attack,  and  explore  the  advisability 
of  this  armament  program  In  this  light. 
Most  military  observers  agree  that  in 
case  of  war.  there  is  no  defense  line  in 
western  Europe  that  can  be  held  against 
the  Red  Army  for  more  than  a  few  days. 
There  is  no  force  in  Europe  today,  or 
w)ll  there  be  tomorrow,  that  is  capable 
of  holding  the  most  favorable  defense 
line  against  the  now  available  striking 
force  of  the  Russian  Army.  The  Rus- 
sians are  restrained  from  marching  to- 
day not  because  of  any  doubu  that  they 


could  not  reach  the  English  Channel,  but 
because  Russia  has  not  recovered  from 
the  last  war  and  is  in  no  po.«^ition  to 
start  another  confiagration  that  will  be 
a  prolonged,  protracted  dlsastroas  war 
in  which  no  one  would  emerge  a  clear- 
cut  victor,  and  which  would  mean  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  and  non-Rus- 
sian worlds  alike. 

Moreover,  if  Russia  did  march,  then 
the  arms  that  we  supply  to  Europe  will 
soon  be  in  Communist  hands,  and  would 
be  used  against  us.  America  has  just  got 
through  equipping  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist armies  through  the  mediima  of  the 
corrupt  and  decadent  regime  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Let  us  not  do  the  same  thing 
in  Europe. 

Getting  back  to  reality,  I  think  that 
world  tension  is  diminishing,  and  would 
diminish  fmther  if  the  Congress  does  not 
stir  rp  new  hatreds  and  su.?picions  by 
adopdng  this  European  rearmament  pro- 
gram. The  possibility  of  Soviet  invasion 
1."^  less  likely  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
the  threat  of  Communist  revolutions  in 
western  Europe  are  now  receding  There 
is  instead  a  belief  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  ts 
anxious  to  call  off  the  cold  war.  Com- 
mon sense  indicates  that  America  should 
now  be  making  an  all-out  effort  for  a 
world  settlement  and  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  The  cold  war  is  giving  way  to  a 
cold  peace,  and  we  should  encourage  this 
trend  by  thawing  out  the  cold  peace  in 
the  interests  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  nations  and  peoples. 

KUaOPSAM   BEAKMAMZNT  KXKACS  TO   WOkU) 
FKACZ 

I  am  also  against  the  arms  for  Europe 
program  t.ecause  it  represents  one  more 
milestone  on  the  road  to  war.  It  is  a 
war  program  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  blow  to  the  United 
Nations  because  it  encourages  the  fur- 
ther division  of  the  world  into  two  armed 
camps. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  represents  a  power 
alliance  of  one  group  of  states  within 
the  United  Nations  aimed  at  another 
group  of  UN  members — the  Soviet  bloc. 
By  supplementing  the  pact  with  this 
arms  program,  we  are  cementing  this 
two-world  division  and  placing  new  ob- 
stacles to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
world  peace  based  on  th2  Roosevelt  con- 
cept of  one  world.  Do  not  forget  that 
it  was  this  kind  of  thing  that  wrecked 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  have  no 
doubts  about  the  fact  that  this  will  dam- 
age the  United  Nations,  and  weaken  tt 
as  an  instrument  of  peace. 

Secondly,  it  is  going  to  initiate  an- 
other armaments  race  and  history  shows 
that  armaments  races  have  a  tendency 
to  lead  to  war.  Armaments  programs 
are  not  the  root  causes  of  war.  but  arma- 
ments races  create  such  tensions  that 
peace  settlements  which  might  have 
been  possible  are  made  impossible. 

It  is  said  by  some,  and  it  has  been 
argued  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber, 
that  we  are  committed  to  vote  this  arma- 
ment program  by  reason  of  the  signing 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  that  we  must 
keep  faith  with  such  commitments.  This 
argument  is  typical  of  the  other  false 
logic  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  this 
bill.  Since  when  was  the  House  of 
Representatives  consulted  with  respect 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  or  anything  else  witi; 
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respect  to  our  foreign  policy?  lastead. 
we  are  uked  to  rubber  stamp  policies  of 
the  State  Departmant  over  which  we  have 
DO  control,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time 
tbat  the  House  begin  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pnident  body,  which  it  is  meant  to  be. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  hope  of  America  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  Is  for  no  more  war. 
War  as  a  Bcttos  of  settUni;  intematlonal 
disputes  is  a  dead-end  street,  and  when 
we  reach  the  end  of  this  street  the  dead 
and  crii^pled  will  rise  up  to  haunt  us. 
There  is  still  time  to  turn  back  to  the 
hlch  road  to  peace  based  on  the  United 
Nations  and  Roosevelt  policies  of  Inter- 
national understMMtlng.  that  of  the  good 
neighbor.  Let  us  reject  this  war  program 
■ad  go  forward  in  an  honest  effort  to 
TMdi  international  agreement  through 
consultation  and  negotiations.  We 
should  try  again  for  peace  instead  of 
preparing  for  war.  Another  war  will  be 
fatal  to  western  civilization,  and  this 
is  the  time  for  statesmanship  and  under- 
standing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
world  is  facing  a  crisis,  but  this  crisis 
is  man-made,  and  it  is  capable  of  solu- 
tion bgr  tatelUfent  action.  We  live  in  a 
changtnf  world.  aiKl  only  the  blind  are 
unaware  of  the  rapidly  maturing  crisis. 
This  ertiis  is  the  product  of  the  last  war. 
and  amm  protest  against  poverty  and 
iDseenrity. 

In  the  pest  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia  have  accepted  poverty  and  exploita- 
tion without  protest,  but  that  is  true  no 
longer.  Today  the  people  of  Europe  are 
weary  of  war  and  exploitation,  and  they 
are  capable  of  desperate  action.  Asia  is 
in  flux,  and  there  is  mass  revolt  against 
the  colonial  system  and  the  feudal  system 
of  land  ownership. 

America  most  not  close  its  eyes  to 
these  defriopments.  but  must  seek  to  find 
policies  to  direct  the  growing  political 
unrest  and  dealre  for  revolutionary 
change  into  peaceful  and  constructive 
channels. 

A     fOMIlf    FOB     PCACB 

Under  existing  drciimstances.  the  fol- 
k>wing  proposals  would  be  both  realistic 
and  statesmanlike,  and  would  represent 
a  real  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  happiness  of  its  people. 

First.  America  should  discard  forever 
the  idea  that  ideas  can  be  policed  by 
force.  We  must  give  up  this  negative 
approach  to  ideologies  and  political 
movements  that  we  dislike  and  take  posi- 
tive action  to  achieve  peace  and  world 
siahihty. 

Second.  We  should  Implement  and  ex- 
pand President  Tniman's  point  4  pro- 
posal to  develop  backward  areas  and  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people 
everywhere.  In  this  connection.  I  would 
like  to  refer  the  House  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Dono- 
van, wartime  088  commander,  following 
his  recent  trip  to  the  Far  and  Near ! 
and  I  quote : 

brtoiMto  ta 
iBdochtaa. 

Th«y  r«tard  us  tar  mor«  highly  th^n  they 
do  tb«  colon UU  powvra  to  which  they  »r«. 
or  w*r«.  fubjaet.  In  tb«  Ufht  of  what  is 
iMpnenlnc  ^  China.  th«  ■oupi—t  thing 
we  Mtfdao  would  be  to  inlMaia  ttM  Pi«al« 
amt-s  point  4  prograia  la  tiMM  countrl«». 


It  would  profit  as  laaBienaely  to  buU4  hoa- 
pltals.  cUntca.  MlKWls.  and  mdvatrlaa  in 
thsae  areas  to  enable  their  people  to  de- 
velop their  tremendous  human  and  ma- 
terial reaourcea.  They  are  desperately  anx- 
loua  to  do  that  If  given  a  helping  hand. 
And  they  wUl  be  etemaUy  grateful  to  us 
for  such  halp.  That  U  the  best  way  to  build 
a  buiwkrk  agahut  communism. 

In  the  interaaU  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity and  eeooomlc  welfare.  It  will  pay 
us  to  abandon  the  costly  snd  futile  policy 
of  financing  foreign  armies.  This  Is  a 
dead-end  road.  The  thing  for  us  to  do 
now  la  to  give  the  people  the  technical 
SMManee  tbsy  need  and  want  to  raise  their 
health  levels.  Increase  their  food  producUon. 
and  better  their  Uvtng  standards  generally. 

This  is  the  sound  advice  of  a  conserva- 
tive, wise  and  honest  man  whose  ex- 
perience as  a  soldier  and  leader  of  men 
tells  him  what  is  the  best  policy.  His 
recommendation  that  we  give  up  the 
idea  of  financing  foreign  arms  and  con- 
centrate on  economic  development  of 
foreign  nations  In  the  Interest  of  human 
welfare  would  accomplish  a  double  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  destroy  the  poverty  and 
bad  economic  conditions  on  which  com- 
munism spreads,  and  at  the  same  time 
create  vast  new  markets  for  American 
businessmen. 

Third.  I  am  convinced  that  world  peace 
depends  upon  the  expansion  and  en- 
couragement of  foreign  trade  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  cold  war  and 
the  present  two-world  grouping  of  pow- 
ers has  broken  the  normal  pattern  of 
trade  relations.  I  maintain  that  the 
restoration  of  East-West  trade  would  not 
only  promote  international  good  will,  but 
it  would  create  an  Integrated  economic 
foundation  upon  which  a  one-world  In- 
ternational organisation  can  be  built  and 
strengthened.  Such  a  condition  would 
be  mutually  advantageous  to  all  nations, 
and  give  all  nations  a  stake  in  world 
peace. 

Plnally.  we  ibould  make  every  effort 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  by  ex- 
panding its  programs,  and  by  using  it  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  our  time.  With 
respect  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  which  vio- 
lates the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
UN  Charter.  I  think  we  should  do  as  the 
noted  news  columnist,  Jay  Franklin,  re- 
cently suggested:  "America  should  take 
a  deep  breath,  count  10.  and  let  the 
Atlantic  Pact  develop  as  a  cultural  group- 
ing under  the  UN  Charter." 

Such  a  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  based 
upon  himianitarlan  ideals,  as  well  as 
sound  business  principles  and  imple- 
mented in  accordance  with  the  good- 
neighbor  philosophy  of  Roosevelt,  would 
go  far  In  achieving  the  goal  of  lasting 
peace. 

The  proposed  European  rearmament 
program  la  the  exact  opposlUi  9i  tiita 
program.  R  is  a  war  pnmnm  lMtsa4  of 
the  peace  program.  Its  effects  will 
weaken  the  Qnfcted  Natl(»s  instead  of 
strengthening  that  organization.  It  will 
further  divide  the  world  into  two  armed 
camps  and  encourage  the  cold  war  In- 
stead ot  creating  the  conditions  for  peace. 
It  is  iHpimeyeal  from  etery  standpoint — 
militarily,  eg— nkaHy.  and  pohtically — 
and  for  this  rsasor  I  call  upon  ths  Hoiise 
t»  wis  it  down.  Regardless  of  what  tbt 
may  do.  I  cannot  in  good  esn- 
support  it.  and  I  go  on  record  as 
■tasolutely  against  its 
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m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPBSBBrrATIVES 
Thursday.  Auffust  18.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress I  have  Included  in  extensions  of 
my  remarks  yveral  Interesting  and  in- 
formative articles  which  were  directly,  or 
Indirectly,  related  to  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defense.  Another  contribution 
which  particularly  deals  with  the  broad 
aspects  of  our  national  policy,  is  that 
embodied  in  an  address  recently  de- 
livered by  Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chief 
of  Staff.  United  States  Army,  which  was 
published  in  the  Military  Engineer  issue 
of  March-April  1949. 

Under  leave  accorded  the  same  Is  in- 
cluded in  this  extension. 

Accompanying  General  Bradley's  ad- 
dress, as  it  appeared  in  the  indicated 
publication,  is  the  following  editorial 
note  which  reflects  the  high  esteem  in 
which  this  distinguished  soldier  is  held 
by  his  professional  associates: 

Prsssnt  public  thinking,  aided  and  abet- 
tsd  by  would-be  mUltary  experts  and  by  a 
weU -meaning  but  deluded  rank  and  flle. 
has  seriously  affected  our  aMUSy  to  insura 
national  security.  Pxiah-botton  wartare.  laa- 
chlnes  Instead  of  men.  and  minimising  II 
not  eliminating  grotmd  tramps  are  still  wish- 
ful thinking. 

For  the  first  time  sine*  becoming  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  this  BOtwl  iMdn  of  World 
War  n  groOBd  forces  In  Surope  has  SMda  a 
public  poUey  statement  on  the  employBMitt 
of  air  forces  and  groimd  armies  in  modem 
war. 

Here  are  the  views  on  a  balanced  mUitary 
•stabUshment  by  one  of  the  three  military 
SMB.  who  In  an  emergency,  must  ImplenkSBt 
plans  for  our  national  security.  With  ex- 
treme clarity,  without  heat,  and  with  the 
modesty  and  srlflsasness  that  characterise 
the  man.  Oencral  Bradtoy  sets  forth  his  con- 
ception ot  tbs  steps  nsesaary  to  insure  the 
optimum  provlslan  at  rl*****'  defense  with- 
in the  msaaa  mad*  avaOaMs  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congrsaa. 

As  Indicated  in  the  foregoing  editorial 
comments.  General  Bradley's  statement 
represents  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  military  literature  of  these  times. 

The  authors  of  the  other  articles  In- 
cluded in  my  extensions  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRO  are:  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  R 
Groves,  page  A160;  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  P.  Rob- 
inson, page  A756:  Lt.  Col.  A.  W.  Betts. 
pact  A1.713:  Lt.  Comdr.  H.'B.  Seim,  page 
A2639;  and  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  page 
AM37.  These  articles,  grouped  together 
with  General  Bradley's  address,  form  a 
most  enlightening  ssrmpoaium  of  special 
InterMi  to  the  Members  of  Congress  con- 
cerned with  military  and  defense  pro- 
grams, and  espedally  with  the  subject  of 
the  atomic  bomb. 

IB  ntv  of  tbt  owliMioft— and,  at 
tftBgi^  ll|altrti^->wlilA  SMIH  to  have 
marked  so  much  popular  thinkif>g  in  the 
effort  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  atomic 


warfare  on  national  policy,  the  too  often 
oversimpllflcatkxi  of  the  problems  of  na- 
tlonai  defense;  the  tendency  toward  an 
exaggerated  emphasis  of  limited  angles 
of  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  .'special 
proposals;  and  the  need  for  curbing  ex- 
orbitant spending  for  vast  undertakings 
in  the  name  of  defease  and  security ,  in 
view  of  all  these  matters.  I  would  re- 
spectfully commend  this  very  able  state- 
ment of  General  Bradley,  and  the  other 
contributions  thus  enumerated,  to  every 
Member  of  Congress — and,  in  general, 
to  all  American  citizens — in  behalf  of  the 
preaenration  of  the  resources  that  are 
vital  to  our  national  security  and  well- 
being. 

The  full  text  of  General  Bradley's  ad- 
dress follows: 

A    MAUMCMD    MIUTAST    KSTABLISHICENT 

In  the  creation  of  a  sound  mUitary  force 
for  the  armed  defense  of  the  NaUon,  there 
is  no  place  for  free  competitive  ent«rpn&e 
fwrt/wtj  the  separate  services  in  the  business 
of  llgbtlng  a  war.  Security  Is  a  cooperauve 
venture:  It  \m  not  a  competitive  race.  To 
forewarn  aggrsMora  and  to  cciistruct  effec- 
tive military  might,  we  are  in  need  of  part- 
nermhlp.  not  partisanship;  concern  for  the 
safety  of  this  NatioQ.  not  the  surTival  of  our 
arms. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  the  right  of 
any  American  to  speak  his  honest  opinion 
on  the  fitness  erf  our  plans.  His  is  the  Nation 
to  be  defended  and  his  are  the  taxes  that 
pay  the  bills.  And  I  respect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Congress  to  make  such  provi- 
sion as  It  may  Judge  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's safety.  But  as  a  soldier,  entrusted 
by  you  with  a  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
Nstlon's  defense.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak 
the  truth  as  I  see  it.  to  state  my  convictions 
as  plainly  as  I  can  that  you  may  knew  my 
position  and  that  of  the  Army  today. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  at  the  outset,  that 
what  I  have  to  say  here  Is  not  in  criticism  of 
the  Air  Force.  I  w»ark  In  dally  cloee  associa- 
tion with  General  Vandenberg  of  the  Air 
^ree  and  Admiral  Denfeld  of  the  Navy.  And 
I  know  they  both  believe  as  strongly  as  I  do 
that  the  ssrorlty  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
the  teamwork  of  the  services.  It  was  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg.  himself,  who  said  only  2 
tfO,  *~rhc  three  services  are  In  com- 
it  that  no  one  service  can  do 
tbe  Job  alone." 

Becatise  too  many  Americans  are  searching 
for  an  easy  and  popular  way  to  armed  secu- 
rity tlamign  top-heavy  tn:st  in  air  power  at 
Hbtt  SBertSee  of  our  remaining  arms — we  are 
to  danger  of  reckoeing  our  safety  on  fantasy 
rather  than  fact.  I  do  not  deprecate  the  vast 
capabilities  of  air  power  as  a  priority  weapon 
for  attack  against  any  aggressor  state.  Nor 
do  1  d«ny  that  the  threat  of  Instant  retalia- 
tion through  an  atr  offensive  Is  our  greatest 
dstcrrent  to  war  today  But  I  must  part  com- 
pany with  those  enth'.isiast.s  who  ascribe  to 
air  power  limitless  capabilities  in  winning  an 
instant  decision.  Air  power,  like  every  other 
has  gaping  limitations  for  war  as 
II  know  It  for  many  years  to  come, 
crippling  air  attack  ran  be.  I  am 
beyond  any  reasonable  dcubt  that 
juld  this  Nation  be  forced  Into  still  an- 
other conflict,  we  shall  once  more  be  forced 
to  gain  the  Inevitable  victory  orer  our  dead 
bodies — those  of  our  soldiers  en  the  grcund. 
If  I  did  not  beHeve  that  war  in  the  future 
will  sttU  thrust  Its  eventual  burden  on  the 
soldier  who  fights  on  ground  then  I  would 
rceoounend  abol-.tlon  of  the  Army  and 
ly  bequeath  our  missions  to  anyone  who 
have  tbam. 
,TO  provide  long -terra  security  for  the  N»- 
tioa.  our  mUitary  requirements  must  be 
American  foreien  policy  snd 
lo  Ike  feBBWa  oCensive  capabilities  of  likely 
Ttomy  must  l>e  predicated  up- 
far  a  plan  of  wax— a  suategy 


that  can  defend  our  shores,  aid  our  alliea.  and 
preserve  a  foothold  from  which  to  strike  the 
agl^resaor  in  his  homeland. 

Even  in  the  combmed  employaaat  of  atr. 
naval,  and  ground  arms,  war  pmHtta  a 
problem  of  ptnorlty  and  sequence  taa  ■fOWBttag 
an  offensive  against  the  appaasor's  fcnrces 
and  the  sources  of  his  strength.  To  surrtve, 
the  Unit.ed  States  must  be  prepared  instantly 
to  gear  Its  counterattack  to  a  war  of  in- 
creasing Violence,  a  war  of  growing  intensity, 
ana  a  war  of  wideninf  ^obal  dlim  iiitnns 

At  the  Instant  of  aggmsion,  the  BaMad 
States  must  fliag  the  full  force  of  its  a^ra- 
tegic  air  oCcaalv*  a«alnet  tbe  enemy's  heart 
land.  But  however  savage  this  attack  might 
be.  It  Is  dangerous  for  us  to  count  on  a  de- 
cisive knockout  in  the  first  round.  For  the 
concentration  of  this  initial  air  aflsSMtve 
must  diminish  as  we  d  p  deeper  iato  tiM 
stock  pile  of  our  atomic  bombs. 

In  the  second  stage  of  war,  we  must  rapidly 
seize  hold,  and  push  nearer  the  target  those 
stratet^c  bases  from  which  we  might  bocnh 
the  enemy  and  from  which  he  might  bomb 
our  cities.  At  the  same  time,  wliile  the 
enemy  is  flooding  bis  neighboring  states  with 
troops  and  thtmdering  acatnat  ground  de- 
fenses, we  must  commit  ourselves  unre- 
servedly to  the  preservation  of  a  sprtnghoard 
for  an  eventual  climactic  ground  attack. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  InrritabiUty  of 
enemy  superiority  on  the  ground,  we  should 
not  only  be  forced  to  afcaiWInr,  our  alUes  with 
frail  hope  of  liberation,  but  we  mif^ 
find  ourselves  trapped  in  a  long  and  pus 
ing  war  of  attrition  through  air  bombard- 
ment. While  the  odds  in  such  a  conflict 
would  presumably  lie  with  us,  an  air  war  ct 
attrition  could  readily  lead  to  disaster — to  a 
duel,  a  duel  In  the  beet  fabled  traditlaB  of 
the  gingham  dog  and  calico  cat  who  ate  each 
othM-  up. 

Cnless  the  enemy  suddenly  were  to  col- 
lapse from  the  wounds  of  thoae  first  two 
blows,  the  United  States  must  then  be  pre- 
pared in  the  third  round  of  a  war  to  strike 
at  the  enemy's  forces,  wrest  from  htm  his 
bases  and  tVslniy  the  enemy's  armies  in 
large-scale  ground  assaults.  WheUm-  they 
be  air-bome  or  sea-borne,  these  piercing  at- 
tacks of  mobile  meduUitaHl  troofM  provide 
the  only  weapon  that  tmm  tmt  !•■  way  to  the 
roots  of  enemy  resistance  and  there  crush  It 
or  subdue  it. 

Because  the  Army  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
thesis  that  air  power  Is  a  self-sufficient  power 
capable  of  staffle-haaded  victory  in  a  global 
war.  I  am  dismayed  that  those  who  dare 
question  It  should  be  tagged  as  ox-cart  sol- 
diers In  an  atomic-age.  And  I  am  alarmed 
that  the  Army's  Insistance  on  a  combined 
defensive  force  should  be  distorted  In  the 
minds  of  some  Americans  as  stubborn  op- 
position to  the  strengthening  of  air  power. 

The  United  States  Army  dOM  not  question 
the  need  for  placing  first  euiiJtUiids  on  etra- 
te^c  air  as  the  most  formidable  weapon  of 
attack.    We  confirm  the  j»emise  of  most  air- 
men that  the  fear  of  Instant  retaliation  at 
the  hands  of  our  strsteglc  air  offensive  is  the 
most  substantial  deterrent  to  war  today.    We 
freely  affirm — In  concert  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — our  critical  need  for  creating  an  In- 
stant war  readiness  to  American   air   power. 
And  we  readily  agree  that  while  the  Nation 
in    times    of    peace    must    curb    exhorbltant 
spending  for  defense,  first  things  must  come 
first — and  the  first  la  readiness  In  air  strength. 
But  this  does  not  mean  we  can  abandon 
the  others  of  our  armed  resources.    For  if  we 
are  to  construct  air  power  at  the  fatal  ex- 
pense of  ground  and  naval  arms,  then  we  may 
fooUshly  be  forced  to  desert  our  aUles  Mid 
forsake  otir  capacity  to  wage  a  sustained  war. 
By  reckless  reliance  upon  a  knock-out  blow 
in  the  opening  months  of  a  conflict,  we  might 
unwittingly  risk  defeat  m  wax  and  the  pws- 
slble  loss  of  our  lives.     If  tht  Army  and  Navy 
were  to  be  denied  relative  readiness  in  their 
striking  forces  to  bold  and  seise  advanced 
bases,  we  might  easUy  waste  our  air  strength 
in   an   ovexexte*aed   and   therefore   far   less 


effective  prtiintlaary  air  war.  This  could 
do  nothing  but  lengthen  the  eonflict  and 
multiply  its  eventiial  cost.  Unices  the  Army 
can  maintain  a  minlmtim  moMle  striking 
torse  as  well  as  an  uJettliiB  baae  for  mohlltsa- 
ttoa  or  its  clvlHiM  WHtm&n,  the  Anay  can- 
not be  readied  tai  ttaae  to  ac<i,— fptlih  Ita  aala- 
slon  ta  war.  In  our  xnouatlag  aeqoanee  d 
attack  against  an  enemy  aggraaeor.  we  cannot 
ring  a  heU  for  a  third  round  and  have  the 
Army  answer:  "Walt  a  couple  of  years  aiMl 
then  well  cooae  out  swinging."  "Then" 
WUl  be  too  late  baeaoM  at  too  little  now. 

The  roles  of  deft  Mi  forces 
defined  during  umgn— liiiial 
their  budgets.  But  because  limited  peace- 
time budgets  cannot  and  will  not  provide 
for  the  wartime  mieslon  of  the  Army,  that 
mission  Is  too  often  forgotten  snd  fre- 
quently ignored. 

Because  air  power  Is  essentially  a  first  pri- 
ority weapon.  Its  first  priority  nee<te  are  pro- 
vided In  peacetime  readiacH  budgets.  And 
beeauae  the  Army  Is  a  laaear  priority  weapon 
in  the  sequence  of  attack,  many  of  its  peace- 
time needs  are  preparednees  needs  for  war- 
time mobUtaatlosi. 

If  we  starve  the  Army  In  an  effort  to  feed 
those  first  prierlty  forces,  then  we  shall  have 
to  anticipate  that  ground  supi>ort  wUl  be 
perilously  thin  In  tbe  initial  stages  of  war 
and  the  large  scale  ground  offensive  will,  at 
necessity,  be  long  dtfayed. 

It  is  clearly  agganaajhat  In  the  abeence  of 
any  precipitant  daiigT,  tte  MaUan  aaort  curb 

coBM  It  would  devote  to  Its  common  defenses. 
A  nation  cannot  hope  to  purchase  within  the 
limits  of  its  purse  an  assurance  of  guaran- 
teed security  against  aggression.  But  it  can 
spread  the  rMt  amcaig  Me  several  services 
so  that  with  reaeonable  safety  we  may  fore- 
warn sgji  isenei  and  inteliigctttiy  provtde  for 
an  eOectlvc  force  to  the  event  of  war.  This,  I 
believe  we  have  dcme.  critically,  soundly,  and 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  services 
themselves. 

The  Department  of  National  Defeaee  is  not 
irrevocably  split  arrumg  partisans  of  Um  sev- 
eral amuL  We  have  made  a  Bi.art  in  com- 
promising oin*  Individual  requirements  to 
construct,  one  with  another,  a  security  foKSt 
that  ean  best  fulfill  boch  our  Instant  aatf 
eventual  needs  In  the  event  of  war  And  we 
have  learned  that  just  as  important  as  step- 
by-step  sequence  of  fighting  In  modem  war 
Is  the  fundamental  demai^  for  ccmiplete 
unity  in  word  and  heart  among  the  araiad 
foroea. 

The  Army  will  Uve  scrupulously  witiUn  the 
of  a  budget  reconin>ended  to  the  Con- 
by  Its  Commander  in  Chief.  I  pledge 
to  you  the  wilUagness  of  trie  United  States 
Army  constantly  to  review  its  requiren>ents 
that  you  need  not  be  taxed  lor  tiie  mainte- 
nance of  nones&entials.  'We  do  not  exist  to 
defend  stubborn  tradiuons,  obsolete  con- 
cepts, or  yesterdays  tactics.  We  exist  to 
defend  the  Nation,  tomc^row  as  well  as  today. 
And  in  subscnbmg  to  the  need  for  prudence 
in  military  spending.  I  say  to  you  that  I 
would  Bsueh  prefer  to  take  some  military  risk 
rather  than  have  to  weather  the  dangers  of 
an  economic  bust. 


Mutaal  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or    HEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUeE  OP  REPFOSSENTATIVE* 

Thursdag,  AugxLSt  18.  1949 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker  T  am 
against  this  bill  for  foiir  distinct  and  sep- 
arate reasons. 
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[  Ftnt.  Ai  *  Ne^ro.  I  am  against  this 
■p  m  a  part  of  the  MarshaU  plan  be- 
fillM  it  puts  our  QoTemment  In  tbe 
tHif«»*— T  Of  protecting  and  encouraging 
ifiliiiilMlkwi  and  ImperlAllszn.  The  Na- 
tkm't  largwt  Negro  paper,  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier.  May  21.  1M».  aald  editorially 
that  Negroea  should  oppoee  the  liarihall 
plan  because  of  the  aspect  of  cokmlai- 
tion. 

Second,  as  an  IntematlonAllst.  I  am 
against  this  bill  because  It  is  another 
sUb  In  the  back  to  the  UNO.  Oranied 
that  the  UNO  Is  weak  and  Imperfect — It 
will  never  become  arftthlng  other  than  It 
Is  as  Jong  as  we  ignore  It. 

Third,  as  a  Christian  pacifist  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation  and  all  war- 
mongering legislation  that  breeds  war. 
I  have  always  opposed  ail  military  blBs 
inclxiding  appropriations — and  I  always 
will. 

The  only  answer  to  the  foregoing  Is 
ever — "only  this  will  stop  communism." 
And  so.  I  am  finally  against  this  bill  as 
an  American  because  the  only  answer  to 
communism  Is  a  practicing  democracy. 
Anything  short  of  this  will  spell  certain 
failure. 


Sacialist  Brilain's  Failures  Follow  Failarcs 
of  Busiaess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOBx 

IN  THX  HOUSg  OF  BEPRESnTTATTVES 

Thursday,  AuQust  li.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brooklyn  Ea«le  of  August 
17.  194d.  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 
•ociAUST  BarfAjit's  vt  II  n—  roixow  rAXLcmas 


Tta«    Kconomlst 
ly   known 


of 


Lopdom,  an  interoa- 
bas  tM«n  quit* 
crMeal  at  tlm«  of  the  ao-eallad  Labor  gov- 
•msMnt  In  Brttaln.  Lately.  tioweTcr,  th« 
•dlton  roM  up  and  nnote  the  erltlca  of  the 
prsanrt  "■^*"**  adaslnistratlon.  It  spared 
aalther  its  Deighbors  tn  Europe  nor  our  own 
carping  chroniclers  of  doom. 

HiisawlM  <^  nlMigs  tbat  tba  ■ociaiistic 
polletee  of  tb*  pr—nt  gOTammcnt  in  the 
Brlttah  Isles  were  ruining  world  trsde.  the 
editorial  pointed  out  spedflc  Items  on  which 
tiMy  were  doing  as  weU  If  not  better  relatively 
than  a  number  of  tta  nalglrtortog  eountrlee. 
The  wilter  danWd  ttaaa  liHMi  prodtieUon 
lower  today  than  In  19M  and  added  tbat 
ly  praettees  used  now  In  Intamattonal 
trade  by  the  United  autee  were  as  soelalUtte 
as  are  tbcae  of  the  Labor  government. 
I  We  do  not  favor  the  general  nationalisa- 
tion of  Industries  In  any  country.  But  we 
tklak  t%  ttaaely  that  eooiaoae  took  up  the 
•gainet  the  unfair  propaganda  that 
forth  In  regard  to  the  Labor  govern- 
ment's afforta  to  keep  the  gngllah  ■eoaoaay 
nuaing. 

I    Dooglaa  Jay.  economic  secretary   to   the 
tfeaawf.  polBisd  o««  about  Um  mbi 
tiMt  «ke  IsnaiMilsi  was  tevaling  Its 
ttat  with  the  •flSSftlOB  of  stvli 
UN  MtlonahMd  IMWlrlss  «f  Br 

«e  slMW  m  bad  bsaa  riMWIag  a 

air  liiJMSltr  tim  bssa  iiHiUlsH 

i  Um  ttart.  juai  as  M  bas  bssa  la 


TO  BMke  a  fair  evaluatlOD  Of 
eapertaMnt  it  is  nicissary  to 
the  condition  of  each  of  Its  tndustrlee  be- 
fore natloaalfation  took  place.  If  taUure 
ahoold  overtake  tlMm.  it  la  not  in  ttaelf  proof 
that  the  present  regUne  la  at  fault.  It  may 
be  that  the  cause  is  Imbedded  deep  in  the 
past  and  that  aaStsaallBatlon  was  a  last  dy- 
ing effort  to  saws  siMsniliig  that  could  not 
be  saved. 

The  fact  that  the  new  experimenters  may 
be  unsucceesful  does  not  prove  that  the  old 
would  not  have  been  equally  as  un- 
The  psopis  of  fciglanrt  did  not 
turn  to  a  Labor  govsmassat  tmttl  after  they 
had  lost  emfVlenrs  In  the  aMItqr  of  the  Oon- 
eervatlvee  to  do  a  good  job  for  tbsBi. 

Stlgmattslng  social  leglalatlcii  and  gov- 
ernment sfforU  to  assist  the  people  as  the 
welfare  sUte  will  neither  correet  tke  evUa 
that  bring  on  such  effort  nor  wlU  It  dlanads 
tbe  voters  of  a  nation  to  spurn  Ite  offers. 
TlMre  are  no  crtca  of  the  welfare  state  when 
big  bCHtaaas  concerns  buy  up  OowBassat 
plants  for  a  pittance,  when  taxea  are  used 
to  repair  roads  damaged  by  giant  trucfca. 
wben  air  llnea  and  the  press  receive  healthy 
doles  cr  dlecoonts  from  the  Post  OOee  De- 
partment. 

Xngland  Is  having  econosnle  trtwbles  un- 
der a  Labor  Oovcmment.  So.  too.  are  Biost 
of  the  nations  debilitated  by  war.  We  are 
having  some  of  our  own.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  iisliistsllasHisi  of  industry  Is  the 
to  prevsaa  sMbar  pressat  or  future 
But  we  do  grant  that  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  any  government  to  step  m 
and  assist  with  salutary  social  leglalatlon  any 
segment  of  the  economy  that  Is  faltermg  be- 
cauee  of  the  faUure  of  private  enterprlsee  to 
■olve  their  own  piubisiiis. 

The  term  wsMSsa  slate  can  be  one  of  ap- 
proval as  well  as  one  of  opprobrium.  In  the 
Isst  analysis,  to  prolset  ttos  welfare  of  the 
people  Is  the  reaeon  why  a  gawasaasiBt  ealsta. 
When  It  performs  that  faction  wtthln 
proper  llmlU  we  see  no  good  reaeon  why  the 
action  should  not  be  called  the  work  of  a 
welfare  state,  but  In  a  decent,  not  a  deroga- 
tory. 


Tke  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Arc  latcr- 
csted  ia  the  Pkytically  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

I>i  THX  HOUSX  OF  RXPRBSKZrrATTVIS 

Thursday.  Auffutt  li.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ur.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Congress  unanimously  passed 
House  Jomt  Resolution  228  and  the  Pres- 
ident signed  Public  Law  162.  authorizing 
an  annual  appropriation  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.  The 
President  has  since  deidfnated  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  the  responsible  of- 
ftcial  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Vice  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntire  and  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck  as  vice 
chairman.  This  committee,  eomposed 
of  many  pubUc-splrlted  dtlMM  repre- 
senting some  of  our  country's  greatesi 

ogganmtlons  and 
Mgll  doaunendable 
work  in  bringing  the  wpjoyahiltty  of 
the  handicapped  to  the  atttotton  ot 
Nation's  emptoytri  and  to  all 
The  chairman  and  irtot  ehalrman,  who 
•trte  M  a  pubUc  strvlgg,  bavg  eentnbuted 


much  of  their  time  and  talent  to  this  very 
commendable  work.  Admiral  Mclntire 
recently  spoke  at  the  national  conventloti 
of  the  Pratemal  Order  of  Eagles  Id  De- 
troit. As  a  member  of  the  Eagles  I 
have  been  proud  of  their  sponsorship  of 
many  programs  in  the  public  interest, 
and  I  am  liappy  to  report  that  they  are 
also  In  the  forefront  of  this  work  on  pro- 
motion of  the  emplosrment  of  the  im- 
paired worker.  I  should  like  to  have  Ad- 
miral Mclntire's  remarks  available  for 
all  my  friends  in  the  Congress  to  read, 
for  what  he  is  asking  for  in  his  talk  to 
the  Eagles  is  greater  community  efforts 
to  help  solve  this  problem.  One  way  of 
solving  any  problem  Is  through  greater 
information  and  education  which  results 
in  understanding. 
Admiral  Mclntire's  remarks  follow : 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and  coworkers  In 
the  deid  of  social  action,  your  Invitation  to 
speak  at  the  IMS  convention  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Isglas  was  received  with  real 
pleasure  and  I  hope  by  being  with  you  hers 
today  to  convey  to  you  some  of  the  very  real 
appreciation  members  of  the  President's 
coatmlttee  have  for  the  work  which  juar 
done  In  behalf  of  (ur 
WQsklng  men  and  women. 
are  no  strangers  to  hard  work,  i  id 
people  who  work  hard  are  at  times  injured  In 
regrettable  accidents.  So.  the  men  and 
women  of  gsglsdom  are  no  strangers  to 
physical  bSBdlsaps.  It  would  be  surprising 
If  ytm  were.  For  an  injury,  accident,  or  germ 
doee  not  respect  a  group,  a  creed,  a  color, 
or  an  economic  section  of  the  population. 
But  as  msmbers  of  our  great  American  labor 
force  yon  are  familiar  with  the  2.000.000 
yearly  total  of  Industrial  accidents  :  .d  wltli 
the  many  highway,  home,  farm,  and  miscel- 
laneous accidents  that  mtilt  in  partial  or 
permanent  injury  to  our  country's  men  and 
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As  a  doctor  for  more  than  40  years  I  havs 
been  no  stranger  to  Uijury.  accident,  or  Ul- 
nees  wltli  all  their  crijqiUlng  aftermaths.  As 
a  naval  odicer  responsible  tar  the  health 
and  physical  well-being  of  many  men  sad 
women  I  am  familiar  with  what  has  been 
done,  what  can  be  done,  and  what  should 
be  done  in  the  rehabilitation  and  readjust- 
ment into  employment  of  our  casualties  of 
war  and  peace.  I  stand  here  today  and  re- 
mind you  that  more  must  be  done  than  Is 
now  being  accomplished.  I  ask  you  hare 
today  to  join  with  me  in  developing  one 
phase  of  a  national  program  aimed  at  creat- 
ing more  employment  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  Baglee  have  already  worked  out  tbair 
own  blueprint  for  coopnvtlon  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  blueprint  was  tested  In  Mil- 
waukee in  1948  and  again  earlier  tUls  year  la 
1049  Both  tlmea  it  was  found  to  be  sue> 
ceasful.  BM  belilad  this  blueprint  are 
men.  hard  asillliig  bmu.  And  before 
blueprint  could  work  in  your  own 
woxild  have  to  produce  similar  i«*«i 
equal  vlslan.  ecioal  vitality  and  the  knack  of 
obtaining  cooperation  from  all  community 
elemenu.  In  Mliwsukee  that  man  waa  Praak 
Oreenya  who  is  known  to  all  of  you.  Be- 
side him  was  and  is  your  former  grand  worthy 
president  and  my  good  friend.  Bob  ■aassa, 
who  provldsd  the  sessntlai  lialeon  wtth  Wsata- 
inglQa  aad  pvodassd  spsafean  of  the  caliber 
of  isastar  Je«a  J.  tMaaataii  and  Asststaat 
issretsry  of  Labor  John  W.  Olbeoo 

1 

itef  tie 

lils  Is  sssenttstly 

It-labor    ptiipsi    el    mutt^^ 

and  mutual  intereet.     But  tt 

(ut  unless  msnsgsisal 

US  ley 


tieipstes  by 


of   the  Institute.       Nor  win   it   be 

unless  other  elements  of  your  com- 

cooperate.  attend  and  then  become 

of  the  prorram  based  upon  the  oon- 

Mrtdence    ttiev   see  and   bear   ^t   the 


who  carefully  read  your  ex- 
cellent Bsg^  angastoe  are  already  famUlar 
the  Idea  ef  an  Institute  and  are  cer- 
ly  DO  sSna^WB  to  the  general  BUb]ert  of 
loyuMnt  of  th«  handicapped  t)ecau«e 
has  t>een  mc-iet  cooperative  and 
In  maklr.e  •'pace  available  for 
lariseMtlisi  <m  tlM  program 

TMs  Itastltwte  not  only  provides  an  excel- 
lent community  opnortaatty  for  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Bsgles  to  earry  on  In  the  high 
Uadltlon  of  public  service  for  irhlch  tt  is  so 
w«n  known,  but  also  to  secure  employment 
for  brother  Baglee  or  members  of  their 
ramilles  who  may  be  seeking  work  for  which 
they  are  qualified  and  for  which  they  have 
been  trained. 

I  brought  with  me  a  considerable  quantity 
of  mimeographed  folders  on  Institutes  which 
are  available  to  delegates  willing  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  gObig  home  and  working 
with  other  community  leaders,  perhaps  un- 
der the  approval  cf  the  mayor,  and  actually 
holding  such  an  institute  In  connection  with 
National  Employ  ti>e  Physically  Handicapped 
Week.  October  3-8.  However,  if  this  does  not 
give  you  enoxigh  time,  or  if  your  October 
program  ts  already  scheduled,  the  program 
to  aadb  that  it  is  applicable  any  time  during 
the  year.  Of  cotirse.  there  are  some  delegates 
hers  today  who  may  be  from  areas  essentially 
agrtailtwal.  where  the  Institute  plan  as  of- 
fered in  the  President's  committee  pamphlet 
may  not  be  the  right  blueprint.  However,  no 
blueprint  was  ever  developed  which  was  not 
■MRle  better  by  the  people  who  have  to  live 
With  It.  Ifo  plan  from  Washington  was  ever 
designed  which  was  not  Improved  upon  In 
OUT  commxinlties  by  warm-hearted  men  and 
women.  So.  I  ask  you  not  to  be  worried  that 
this  Is  a  project  of  such  grand  dimensions 
that  tt  is  not  for  you.  Frank  Greenya  and 
proved  that  It  can  work, 
are  a  long  way  from  being 
teiy  satisfied  at  Its  past  success  in 
they  have  both  told  me  they 
believe  It  has  great  poeslbllltles.  If  your 
tncludlng  Charles  McCann.  who  also 
Its  the  Bsgles  on  the  President's  Com- 
dld  not  believe  that  this  was  a  pro- 
rhich  you  could  take  home  with  you 
and  put  Into  operation  I  would  not  mention 
tt  bare  today. 

In  general,  such  Institutes  stimulate  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployses.  Tou  might  call  It  a  purogram  of 
mutual  education  and  mXomuitlon.  And  you 
Klli  Srtri  many  employers  eager  and  willing 
to  sSsp  onto  your  platforms  and  tell  fellow 
of  their  own  success  in  hiring  the 


,  I  will  outline  the  alms  of  such  in- 


1.  To  secure  employer  acceptance  and  ef- 
fecttee  attbastlon  of  qualified  handicapped 
vortcm.  beta  disabled  veterans  and  civilians, 
a.  To  emphasize  use  of  Federal -State  Em- 
aervice  faculties  tor  recruitment 
of  workers. 
J.  Ts  psesMe  employers  with  facta  regard- 
ing pniutHtrMy  absenteeism,  and  low  ac- 
cident  Incidence  of  handicapped   pecqjle. 

4.  To  tUustrate  by  a  typical  in -plant  plan 
for  suHilufiBsnt  of  disabled. 

5.  To  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the 
sclective-plaoaaasnt  approach  to  hiring  the 
han  ttlfr  ppsd  pai  fif  Hi  I  n  r  1  y  the  method  of 
~-^«*'g  ptljilssl  demaxuis  analyses  and  phys- 
Mai  sepatlty  apprsisai*. 

JbI  ee  1  aSMtoaed,   the   smpl'Tee  also 


ar«  nvsi:»bl«  to  h*ndt< 


•tats    snpiuyBisnl 


2.  Applicants,  ah^ady  handlca|>ped  but 
otherwuc  capable,  should  secure  the  vari- 
ous testa  and  vocational  guidance  procedures 
of  State  employment  sad:  ' 
ices  necessary  for  sattrtsd 

3.  An  in -plant  plan  should 
to  employees  the  possibilities  of 
employment  by  rearrangement  of  msrtitnes — 
g^ro'.'ping  of  certain  related  plant  activities 
which  may  be  eaiJrted  on  by  handleswsd,  etc. 

And.  you  may  be  certain  of  complete  co- 
operation from  yonr  local  office  of  the  State 
Employment  Set  vice,  your  local  Veterans* 
Admin  irtration  ofBclala  and  also  the  near- 
est office  of  the  State  Vocational  BehabiU- 
tatlon  agency.  These  people  are  avaBabis 
in  almast  every  community  and  prebsMy 
^teeady  are  btisy  with  plans  for  the  1949  ob- 
servance of   NEPH   Week. 

I  am  happy  to  offer  the  local  aeries  of  the 
Pratemal  Order  of  Eagles  a  partne^ilp  with 
the  many  members  of  the  Pvsaatant's  Osm- 
mictee  in  the  r'-""*"C  and  carrying  out  of 
community  iBstttatca.  I  have  no  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  to  offer  you.  but  rather  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  a  m^Jor  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  our  NaUon's  impaired  work- 
ers, a  satisfaction  obtstnshle  only  through 
hard  work,  mutual  suupssstlon  with  your 
home-town  associates,  and  a  willingnea  to 
pioneer. 

Your  Kagle  welfare  program  with  iU  sheeU 
of  stamps  is  a  very  splendid  one  of  which  you 
should  be  rightfuily  proud.  The  fact  that 
you  have  ■wisrtsri  ttoe  dependents  of  a  fight- 
ing marine  wko  gave  his  life  for  his  country 
is  evidence  of  the  merit  of  yotir  program.  I 
feel  certain  that  not  only  your  own  brother 
Eagles,  but  the  public  as  well.  wUl  rate  your 
scholarship  concept  as  eminently 
and  thoroughly  la  keeping  with  tbe 
Eagiedom. 

1  am  proud  to  have  been  honored 
by  the  Ec^les  for  the  work  erf  the  President's 
Committee  In  bettering  the  economic  lot  of 
the  handicapped.  But  as  I  told  Charlie  Mc- 
Cann at  the  time  he  presented  me  your 
plaque,  I  accepted  the  asrard  In  behalf  of 
many  millions  of  people,  including  the 
Eagles'  members,  who  are  daUy  working  m 
their  lives  to  make  this  world  a  better  pSaea 
for  the  handicapped,  a  place  where  they  can 
work  with  their  abilities  and  where  disabili- 
ties become  relatively  unimportant  so  far  as 
work  performance  is  concerned. 

Recently  Felix  Moriey  wrote  an  article  In 
Nation's  Business  in  hla  column  entitled 
•The  State  of  the  Nation."  He  was  referring 
to  the  fact  that  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  an- 
other get  a  break  from  someone  else.  He 
was  asking  consideration  for  the  high-school 
and  college  graduate  now  entering  the  labor 
market.  I  think  his  words  are  certainly  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  problems  of  the 
handicapped  and  would  like  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  for  yotir  thoughtful  consideration. 
He  said: 

"Unless  generosity  Is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception,  the  growth  of  the  welfare  state  is 
as  certain  as  the  coming  of  night.  Our 
creed— political  as  well  as  religious — is  that 
men  deserve  consideration  because  they  are 
men.  So  It  is  merely  a  question  of  who  shall 
provide  the  oanalrderatlon  to  others.  Will  tt 
be  provided  bg  ladividual  Initiative,  or  by  the 
State'" 

You  have  already  given  tbe  answer  In  your 
stamp  program  to  finance  yovnslvas  tlis 
higher  education  of  those  dalldcsn  of  Baglee 
who  gave  their  Uvea  for  us.  ToB  can  help 
give  the  answer  also  in  psee  adapMBB  of  IMS 
Institute  proeram  as  a  flSBfSe  PesfW*  fcS 
1040-60  Tcu  won  I  b*  working  alcine.  how- 
ever Vtre  Prmident  BAanxcT  rsesntly 
ed  on  a  nittionMl  radio  ho<A-up  MMC  lb 
Sfyinae  nf  b«j«ln»'W»n.«"M  id  «« rUllat  a* 
bfir  offlrlftiK  U,  rt>f  Pr^alMnr  •  «  |)ibO 
mirr*  hi»r>f1  Uii pp^l  worturfl  '<i\  th*  fntt  h*" 
ttmmn  hleMy  ettutfying  B*  •iwjtwid,  "We 
must    IntonaUy    eiV    SSSfli   IB  ffeBl   B  fRV 


wound   or   an   Industrial   accident   la  not   a 
one-way  ticket  to  the  side  Unas." 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  received  mall 
T.^r-rx'-v  marked  with  the  cancellation  slo- 
g*n  Hire  the  handicapped,  i:  a  gcxjd  huM- 
mmm."  More  than  140  cities  are  canceling 
nmSi  this  year  with  this  slogan,  probably 
hundreds  of  Billions  of  letters  going  across 
tlM  conntry  and  the  wortd  with  this  mes- 
sage In  addition,  the  ISO  orga:-. ir.fi -x^ns  ac- 
tively cooperating  wtth  the  President's  Com- 
mittee are  using  many  difTerent  methrvls  of 
bringing  this  Nation-wide  program  to  the 
attention  of  tlilnklng  men  and  women  every - 
wtkere.  Your  home  pnaiteatfona  edice  will 
»•  doubt  be  sending  out  cbeekltets  to  local 
MTte  chairmen.  I  am  sure  that  each  will 
make  whatever  contribution  to  the  over-all 
dbacrvance  seems  most  desirable,  possible, 
and  tessomhis. 

I  wtBh  to  sgBta  thank  you  fOr  your  hospi- 
tality In  having  me  here  as  yrmr  guest  and 
remind  you  that  tn  taking  a  real  Interest  tn 
this  program  you  are  but  following  In  the 
footsSsps  ef  the  Man  of  Galilee  who  gave  us 
the  Ooiden  Rnle  and  who  did  much  for  the 
handicapped  during  his  visit  to  our 


British '-Boadie' 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

nr 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^ttrsdoy,  August  18.  1943 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct 
the  attcnOoa  of  ray  colIee$raes  to  the 
foOowlBg  artide  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  Au:.^ist  17.  1949 

BSmSH  "BTJITDLI" 

(By  Sylvia  F.  Porter) 

Here  it  fas — another  neat  Itttle  bundle 
Britain  proposed  as  an  easy  way  out  of 
Empire's  late«t  dollar  crisis  It  s  simply  this: 
We  In  America,  should  raise  our  gold  price, 
thereby  automaUcally  create  a  multi-billlon- 
dollar  profit  for  ourselves,  and  then  use  the 
billions  created   for  furtlwr  aid  abroad 

Doot  duck  this  one!  It's  your  gold  that's 
being  discussed  Its  the  backing  of  your 
dtdlar  that  8  at  stake  It's  your  Government 
that's  being  asked  to  take  this  step. 

And  Its  serious  This  bundle  te  one  of 
the  most  precious  Sir  Stafford  Crippe  and 
tt-nasEt  Bevln  will  have  with  them  when  ttiey 
arrive  in  Washington  e«u-ly  neat  month  for 
the  crucial  United  States-Brttish-Canadlan 
money  talks 

Already,  heavy  properandu  for  the  move  la 
being  spread  High  officials  ■)t  Britain,  Franoe. 
South  Africa  are  publicly  supporting  the 
idea  In  carefully  phrased  speeches. 

Britain's  technical  experts  here  and  In 
It^fff^^n^  are  working  out  tlie  figures  for  us 
down  to  the  last  decimal  point 

I've  heard  the  arguments  for  the  move  so 
often  in  recent  monUis  sJiat  they're  running 
out  of  my  ears. 

And  no  matter  how  rigidly  cold  our 
Treasury  Secretary  Snyder  may  become  when 
Crlpps  nMaltoBS  gold  prices  during  their 
hush-hnsll  BMney  talks.  Fm  convinced  ttie 
British  won't  give  up  trying  to  sell  us  Um 
bundle. 

What's  this  gold  tinkering  Idea  an  abontf 
In  brief,  tais  Is  the  taie 

America  today  hss  a  gold  iMistd  cf  Wsy 


Thp  ifwiiririCT  of  our 
Ktt'  a     M»l    tt  ■    t)-i»    vait 


f 
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1M4.  wb«n  wm  mbmn- 

Xh»  Tr«Mui7  K) 

:o< COM  tlMt  tb*  prto* 

«o  CSi.     Ak  tM.  Osa«l«M 

halt   and   &aa«  kh«  oAetal   piic*. 

Aad  that  s  where  tt  baa  aUfWI  vwr  sine*. 

Nnw  th«  naat  Uttta  theory  U  thla:    If  our 

will  agree,  the  Treaeiiry  again  can 

late  tta  buying  that  the  gold  price 

wttl  rlac— eay.  to  •66. 

It  wouldn't  be  much  o(  a  Job  becaiae  tn 
tba  WMk  MMfciU  of  UM  world,  gold  t>  aeU- 
iBg  •»  lM«la  math  blcber  than  tU. 

Or  Mater  still.  Oongreaa  could  Just  psM 
a  law  mllDg  that  oar  gold  is  henceforth 
worth  165  and  well  buy  aU  offers  st  that 
price.     And  oaarat^t.  tba  deal  would 


What  would  that  aeaoaiplMk?  Well,  a 
tM  rlae  tn  our  gold  prlea  wcndd  give  us  an 
ttke  profit"  on  our  hoard  of  gM.OOO.- 
*— *— '  of  having  gold  worth  24 
we'd  have  gold  worth  over  38  bU- 
Uona— a  nice  day's  work,  you  will  admit. 

And  then  what?  Well,  then,  according  to 
tba  theory,  we'd  have  that  14  blUlOB  "fNilt  " 
to  oaa  to  etabillac  the  tottering  ciBiaiMij  of 
■rtlalB  and  the  paper  monies  of  other  lands 
tn  Western  Europe.  Whan  a  currency  got 
In  trouble,  wed  Just  eand  Ofvar  mom  ot  our 
dollars  to  patch  things  up. 

And  we'd  have  tllllons  left  over  to  main- 
tain and  aaqpanc;  ovir  Buiupeeii  recovery  pro- 
gram aBd  we'd  not  have  to  tax  oonelvaa 
either.  And  we'd  haTe  billions  left  over  for 
our  own  purpoees  too. 
And  the  producers  of  gold — which,  by  no 
are  In  the  British  Empire — 
make  a  tulu  a£  s  profit  and  they'd 
pRMluetkm.  And  the  relatively 
of  gold  still  In  Britain  and 
also  would   be   worth   Iota   more   In 

And  bingo,  they  conclude  triumphantly. 
the**'*  the  end  at  tha  ttoUar  shortage  and 


what's  wrong  with  tt?  It  sounds  plau- 
enough.  you  say? 

But  what's  moat  wrong  with  tt.  I  think. 
'%  that  tt  does  sound  so  plausible;  it  Is  so 
aaat.  so  cute,  so  pslnleaa — azMl  so  superficial. 

It'a  aaonstary  thukarliig  da  luxe.  It's  the 
aame  old  stuC  triad  tfeaoogh  the  centuries 
which  may  work  as  a  temporary  aid  but 
whleb  never  touches  the  roots  ot  the  prob- 
lem. After  a  pretty  whirl,  we'd  t>e  right 
where  we  sUrtad  wi&h  tha  Identical 
at  production,  trade  and  money. 
Osaly  In  tha  watmattmtt  we  would  have  de- 
valued our  dollar  hi  tenas  of  gold  and  weak- 
ened ouraalvas  a  bit  more. 

Maybe  wall  buy  the  bundle.  Some  day. 
I've  seen  and  heerd  — **lt^»  *f>  I  wouldn't 
be  mrprtaad  If  we  did.     Some  day. 

■at  If  thla  Is  the  best  we  can  think  up 
to  BMSt  tha  great,  grave  economic  challengae 
ot  tba  Mth  eantury — wall,  wave  sxank  far. 
fhr  down 


Araj-Aid  Bill  H.  R.  5895— AaaIjiu  by 
WillMUhB.Zitf 


KZTCNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENa  U.  SMITH 


iM  THx  maoam  or  RKrwmmnkTvrm 

Thursdav.  Ait^utt  It.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WlaeoBifta  Mr.  Spchk- 
er.  I  was  dee|>iy  imprBmd  kgr  the  tesU- 
mony  of  Ocn.  Bonner  IMlMRi  before  our 
ittee  on  ForHtn  Affhln  whan  tt 
iiiMMtihiiliif  Um  mlllthry-hMlgUace 
At  m9  r«quMt  Mr.  wmitm  &  tm. 


noted  author  and  air  authority,  has 
anAljMd  General  Feller's  statement  I 
include  It  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Hon.  Lawbsmcs  H.  Smith. 
House  of  Repre3entatiJ>es, 

WoMhtHftam.  D.  C. 

UUM  Ma.  Smttb:  I  baeta  taad  carefully 
Oan.  Bonner  Fellers'  statement  on  the  mlll- 
Tsry  Mslsfnrr  bill.  H.  R.  5895.  made  l>efore 
tba  Hmiae  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
am  analysing  bis  remarks  In  the  order  tn 
which  th«y  wars  made.  I  cannot  resist  ob- 
serving in  advance,  however,  that  the  Gen- 
eral's eoaoownts  on  the  whole  are  shrewd. 
conservative,  and  make  sound  military  sense. 
He  speaks  as  a  military  man  whose  views  are 
simply  given  baaed  on  an  examination  of  tlxe 
proMam  ttaatr.  and  not  slanted  to  agree  with 
tha  eatentatad  pottelaa  of  certain  powerful 
political  figures  within  the  Government. 
ram  iwf  stulnttc  tsbatt 

1.  Ilw  Wagth  Atlantic  Treaty  has  no  such 
paycboteflcal  value  as  General  Pellera  In- 
dieatee.  The  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine principle  to  Europe  would  have  served 
ample  notice  on  Rassla  that  if  the  Sovlpta 
came  In  wtth  armad  force,  we  would  meet 
them  with  armed  force.  This  Is  all  the 
guaranty  that  Europe  needed. 

Any  weakness  of  European  morale  In  no 
sanss  arttss  from  a  question  as  to  our  ability 
or  wllUngBess  to  fight  against  armed  Rus- 
sian aggraaalon.  It  proceeds  from  a  totally 
different  sat  of  considerations  which  we  con- 
veniently ignore.  The  first  of  tbeee  mis- 
conceptions Is  Ijased  on  the  fact  that  In 
urging  the  arming  of  Europe,  we  are  operat- 
ing against  a  nonexistent  proposition.  There 
Is  noticing  to  Indicate  that  tha  IiiwIsiib  will 
iavaifs  any  European  country  In  an  opan  war 
of  hot  lead.     Nor  U  tivere  anything  which 

tary  sanaa  froaa  tha  Oa— iiiiilst  view.  Ttie 
Kremlin  has  dlacovered  a  unique  and  rela- 
tively safe  method  of  aggression,  by  which 
they  attack  ttMse  nations  from  the  Inslda 
whUa  at  tha  saaaa  Uma  —hitBtiitng  per- 
feeUy  eorrset  relattana  wMh  ItoaW  tovem- 
menu.  We  have  ssan  this,  lev  ■a^pls.  in 
China  where  It  Is  the  Umtad  ataitaa  which 
la  calling  the  legal  Chinese  Government  cor- 
rupt and  worthless,  wherass  tiie  Sovleu  main- 
tain a  rigid  surface  eorractneas  in  tbatr  rela- 
tions with  this  came  Government.  Tet  is  It 
not  amply  clear  that  the  real  enemy  of  the 
fTilnsss  Government  In  the  civil  war  now 
going  forward  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  undsr 
whose  Instigation  all  of  this  has  taken  place? 

A  monetary  crlals  sxich  as  thrsatens  all 
Europe  In  the  coming  spring,  or  a  general 
collapse  In  the  conditions  of  trade  brought 
about  by  the  cynical  and  authoritarian  style 
policies  of  theas  countries  themsalves.  would 
set  them  up  as  logical  prey  to  Communist 
sggraaslon.  despite  any  amount  of  arms  which 
we  might  send  them.  We  may  be  sure  that 
under  Tii«ii*<»«f  conditions,  a  shooting  war 
will  not  be  profitable  to  Russls;  therefore. 
she  win  not  undertake  It.  Shm  will  seek  to 
gain  her  Ttctortes  the  easy  way  and  with  ss 
little  risk  to  herself  as  possible. 

The  Russians  sae  a  set  of  conditions  In 
Borope  to  soma  rjagras  panillaUng  those  tn 
Asia.  In  aavaral  ot  Vbo  oematalm  such  as 
f  aad  Itsly,  the  Communists  hava  great 
or  In  still  others  such  as  Qraat 
where  under  the  name  at 
tha  domeetlc  economlee 
down  tiie  totalitarian  road.  There  Is  no  real 
baUaf  In  any  of  these  countrlee  In  our  own 

In   addiUon   to   an 

apathy,  there  U  a  total  realiaa- 

tt  of  war  tha  Oooimu- 


Is  this  which  constitutes 
quastion  in  each  ot  these 
and  aot  whaibar  the  United  Stotea 
will  eoma  to  thaW  aaalalaaea.  The  real  ques- 
tkjia.  la  fact,  is  a  ravMM  ogw:  if  evants  finally 


bring  about  war  between  Russia  and  onr- 
aelves.  Will  any  of  the  European  eountrlaa 
stand  with  us?  The  Labor  Party  in  Great 
Britain  has  already  Indicated  that  Britain 
will  not.  but  would  prefer  to  remain  neutral. 
So  has  the  French  Radical  Socialist  Party  at 
PYance  <  this  la  the  party  of  which  the  present 
Premier.  Henri  Queuille.  Is  a  member) . 

2.  EusopaMM.  who  are  historically  minded, 
remember  thaa  the  mterventlon  of  America 
m  the  two  major  European  wars  of  the  last 
qtiarter  century,  did  not  depend  upon  prior 
commitments.  No  such  commitments  exist- 
ed, yet  America  intervened  on  the  tiasls  of 
what  was  considered  here  at  the  time  to  be 
our  own  liest  tntanata. 

General  Fellara  atates  the  absolute  convic- 
tion of  all  military  men  In  today's  world,  who 
are  not  dominated  by  their  political  leaders 
and.  therefore,  compelled  to  speak  out  of 
context  with  their  own  beliefs.  There  la  no 
force  which  we  can  supply  Europe  which 
can  prevent  the  swift  occupation  of  Europe 
by  the  Red  Army.  Every  European  military 
leader  believes  this  with  absolute  conviction, 
though  they  alao  believe  that  In  an  all-out 
test  of  strength  with  the  United  States,  tha 
Riisslans  would  eventually  be  beaten  to  a 
pulp  as  were  the  Germans.  Italians,  and 
Japanese.  If  fact.  If  we  put  up  military 
plants  tn  Europe,  the  big  question  In  war- 
time will  be  whether  these  can  be  demolished 
before  the  Russians  seize  them  and  put  them 
to  their  own  use.  The  military  equipment  we 
give  to  Europe  will  more  likely  than  not,  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  whether 
local  or  Invading  Russians,  exactly  as  Amer- 
ican equipment  supplied  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Government  fell  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

General  Fellers  is  alao  correct  in  his  as- 
sumption that  a  bitter  propaganda  campaign 
operated  In  the  countries  of  each  of  our  so- 
callad  allies,  will  blame  us  for  their  fate  if 
they  are  occupied  by  Russia.  They  will  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  America  hus- 
banding Its  resources  for  an  all-out  strategic 
air  assault  against  the  centers  of  Russian 
puwai  in  Eurasia,  while  at  the  same  time 
abandoning  for  strategic  reasons  our  mlll- 
tarlly  untenable  positions  in  Europe.  One 
look  at  the  European  map  will  Indicate  that 
apart  from  Britain,  the  situation  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  Is  such  as  to  make  any  real 
effort  to  hold  their  territory  against  the  Rus- 
sians a  precarious  operation,  which  would 
play  directly  Into  Russian  hands.  In  its 
pressnt  situation  whnt  remains  of  China 
could  be  held  much  easier  In  the  event  of 
such  a  war  than  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Their  areas  are  not  only  scattered  but  for  the 
most  part  directly  out -flanked.  The  Scandi- 
navian countries  could  be  overrun  with  llttte 
trouble.  The  same  would  be  true  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  which  simply  cannot  be  held. 
Italy  and  Prance  with  their  huge  Communist 
minorities  and  the  vicious  social  war  going 
forward  between  great  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation, together  with  the  general  apathy  to- 
oor  own  objaettvaa,  would  not  offer 
aalBtaiioa  tot  hMig. 
Tba  area  at  our  European  allies.  In  fact,  la 
so  soattarsd  that  tt  can  bs  said  to  Ue  as  a 
narrow  and  relatively  defanaaiass  fringe  on 
the  perlphary  of  Soviet  power.  lU  military 
problems  could  not  evan  be  met  by  a  aingla 
miUtary  oommsnd  and  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proached throogb  somathlng  like  the  12- 
natlon  board  which  operated  in  Washington 
dtirlng  World  War  n.  and  which  for  practical 
purposes  co\xld  not  tM  regarded  as  a  power 
force  at  all. 

Thus  the  Atlantic  defense  set-up  tnsuraa 
all  the  traditional  military  weakneaaaa  of  tha 
coalition.  In  which  divergent  IntereaU  vrould 
at  all  timea  bm  observabls  and  no  coheslva 
plan  operable  at  any  time. 

We  will  note  that  each  of  thsse  coiwtrlsa 
will  be  looking  out  for  Itaalf  [UbiUs  the  so- 
caUed  aUlanoa.  Irttaln  did  IMa  ta  Worid 
n,  whan  tt  withdraw  its 
It  in  order  to  make  a 
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the  Britlah  Isles  themselves,  thus  In  effect 
abandoning  Prance  and  the  low  countries  to 
their  fate.  Even  at  this  moment  there  is  a 
strong  rift  between  the  French  and  the  Brit- 
ish baaed  on  this  same  old  Issue.  The  French 
have  no  confidence  In  a  last-ditch  British 
air.  naval,  and  land  support  to  prevent  France 
itself  from  falling.  The  French  want  an  all- 
out  defense  east  of  the  Rhine,  preferably  at 
the  Oder.  The  British  are  thinking  In  terms 
of  a  French  and  continental  defence  at  the 
Rhine  with  the  larger  part  of  their  own  air 
and  ground  forces  reserved  for  defense  of 
Britain  Itself. 

General  Fellers  Is  quite  correct  In  his  esti- 
mate of  the  quality  of  leadership  In  Europe. 
Not  only  U  Burop)e  utterly  war-weary,  but 
each  of  the  countries  Is  literally  torn  to 
shreds  with  Internal  dissension.  The  present 
armed  forces  of  Prance  are  virtually  worth- 
less. There  Is  total  apathy  on  the  part  of 
young  men  of  good  family  toward  an  army 
career.  The  army  has  lost  caste.  France 
may  possess  seven  divisions  In  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  about  150.000  troops  in 
French  Indochina,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
and  about  100.000  In  North  Africa,  the  latter 
hardly  passing  under  the  name  of  an  army. 
Hanson  Baldwin  estimates  that  at>out  five 
French  divisions  "are  pretty  well  equipped, 
and  one  of  these — with  obsolescent  tanks — la 
an  armored  division".  Prance  has  almost  no 
effective  air  power.  The  armed  forces  of  Brit- 
ain are  not  worth  much  more.  In  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  there  may  be  three  organ- 
ized divisions.  There  is  the  equivalent  of  one 
armored  brigade,  and  an  air  force  woefully 
weak  In  both  morale  and  bombers,  but  well- 
aqulpped  with  modern  Interceptor  Jet  fighters. 
I  tha  whole,  considering  the  nature  of  Brlt- 
I's  problem,  this  is  no  armed  force  at  all. 

le  to  economic  dlfnculties.  Britain's  armed 

forces  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  to  be  cut  down. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  forces  In  such 
trouble  spots  as  Hongkong  and  Malaya  are 
to  be  Increased.  In  view  of  their  own  peculiar 
situation,  the  BS-ltlsh  have,  and  can  have  no 
laal  Intaation  of  putting  up  a  serious  mili- 
tary struggle  in  Europe  against  the  over- 
whelming military  might  at  tha  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  almost  a  foregone  oonduaton  that  Brit- 
ain's blueprint  of  military  strategy  will  In- 
volve a  swift  retirement  for  a  fortress  de- 
fenaa  of  her  own  Island.  Better  still.  In  a 
shooting  war  Britain  undoubtedly  wUl  at- 
tempt to  remain  neutral  and  thus  avoid  the 
twrible  devaatation  which  otherwise  will  be 
wraakad  on  ber. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  commenting  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  August  7,  remarks  of 
Italy  that  she  has  the  equivalent  of  seven  or 
eight  divisions  and  that  these  are  "poorly 
equipped,  chiefly  with  obsolescent  British 
wartune  equipment."  There  are  a  few  jeeps 
and  automatic  light  arms  and  Uttle  In  the 
way  of  air  power.  The  same  mortal  weaknass 
Is  in  the  forces  of  Belglvun,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. What  little  strength  the  Netherlands 
has  is  being  wasted  In  the  East  Indies. 

All  of  these  countries  have  questioi^able 
elements  within  the  ranks  of  the  aitned 
forces.  None  of  them  have  any  real  belief  in 
their  own  future  or  In  the  nature  of  the  goals 
for  which  they  would  be  fighting. 

General  Fellers  Is  also  quite  correct  In  his 
belief  that  once  donated,  our  mUltary  equip- 
ment wUl  deteriorate  rapidly:  he  Is  also  right 
In  his  belief  that  we  wUl  continue  to  be 
blackmailed  for  Increasing  aid  by  each  of 
these  naUona  imder  the  threat  of  otherwise 
yielding  to   the  Communists. 

It  would  take  at  least  $25,000,000,000  to 
arm  Europe,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  forty 
bUllons.  In  effect,  this  woxUd  mean  that 
wa  would  have  to  arm  Europe  In  preference 
to  arming  ouraelves.  Even  this  all-out  and 
incredibly  expansive  effort  would  not  be  ef- 
fective unless  we  had  assurance  of  a  unified 
will  to  fight  not  only  on  the  part  of  each 
of  the  coimtrlBs,  but  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
coxintrlea,  so  that  each  would  partici- 
pate in  a  uniflad  strategic  pattern.  Irrespec- 
tlva  of  Its  own  individual  interests. 


It  will  take  many  years.  In  any  case,  to 
arm  Europe.  During  this  period,  Riissla  will 
have  access  not  only  to  the  raw  materials  of 
Asia,  but  if  she  can  svicceed  in  organizing 
China,  to  unlimited  manpower.  The  Rus- 
sians now  have  the  best  in  modem  subma- 
rines and  conceivably  could  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  oceans  untenable  to  our  transport. 
where  Germany  failed.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Russian  air  arm  would  be 
sufllciently  effective  to  give  all  required  sup- 
port to  Russia's  really  superb  ground  forces. 
General  Fellers  Is  also  quite  correct  in  his 
estimate  that  only  air  power  can  defeat  air 
power,  and  that  there  is  nothing  In  sight 
which  Indicates  tliat  we  can  neutralize  the 
Red  air  force  on  its  own  chosen  battle- 
ground. 

I  notice  General  Fellers  reaches  a  figure  of 
t24.C0O,0O0,C00  to  cover  a  European  garrison 
of  60  divisions.  I  consider  that  this  is  a 
minimum  figure.  It  Is  not,  moreover,  a 
static  figure.  That  Is,  the  Investment  once 
made,  will  not  remain,  but  rapidly  deterio- 
rate, calling  for  supplementary  investments. 
General  Fellers  Is  also  quite  correct  In  his 
surmise  that  a  war  with  Russia  Involves 
other  factors  than  the  purely  military.  Mili- 
tary forces  alone  cannot  contain  commu- 
nism. Communism  cotild  very  well  spread 
within  the  western  armies  themselves,  where 
the  seeds  are  already  planted  deep,  and  where 
the  use  of  Commxmlst-contamlnated  troops 
In  Italy  and  France  is  Inevitable. 

General  Fellers'  belief  that  Red  soldiers, 
once  permitted  to  see  free  Europe,  would  re- 
bel against  their  totalitarian  masters.  Is  one 
of  the  great  questions  of  our  time.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  a  question  which  can  be 
answered  with  the  ftill  f  rce  of  affirmation 
which  General  Fellers  gives  It.  The  Russian 
troops  let  loose  in  a  ruined  Europe  wotild 
come  In  as  masters,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  have  been  heavily  indoctrinated  with 
Commimlst  fanaticism.  There  Is  no  guaran- 
tee that  they  would  rebel  against  Stalin.  To 
believe  otherwise  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
assumption. 

General  Fellers'  belief  that  a  groimd  war 
in  Europe  cannot  succeed  against  the  Rus- 
sians Is  home  out  by  every  fact  which  can 
be  reasonably  adduced.    The  probabilities  are 
that  Stalin  could  use  at  least  1,000  Red  Army 
divisions.     His    flanks   are   completely    pro- 
tected by  the  Carpathian  Mountains.      Our 
sole  avenue  of  Invasion  is  over  the  narrow 
northern   European   plain.     Stalin's   oppor- 
tunities for  invasion.  Instead  of  being  equal 
to  those  of  the  west,  are  actually  far  sruperior. 
for  his  troops  by  a  few  sharp  victories  can 
collapse  nation  after  nation  on  the  road  to 
the  Pvrenees.  whereas  a  reverse  invasion  to- 
ward the  Urals  would  simply  have  the  his- 
torical effect  of  sucking  our  limited  troops 
Into  a  morass.  In  which  they  might  very  well 
be  drowned  out  by  the  Immense  extent  of 
pure  terrain  alone.       In  this  respect,  tt  Is 
useful  to  remember  Japanese  experience  in 
China,  where  the  great  territorial  expanse  re- 
duced the  Japanese  to  garrisoning  the  big 
cities,  without  even  being  able  to  malntnln 
absolute  communication  lines  between  these 
outposts.       Soviet     land     would     probably 
amount  In   area  to  some  11,000.000  square 
miles.      By  way  of  comparison,  the  area  of 
the    continental    United    States    ta    aroxmd 
3,000,000  square  miles. 

I  agree  completely  with  FeUers'  contention 
that  any  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  war 
with  Russia  Is  Inevitable.  Is  an  admission 
that  otir  leadership  has  failed.  A  war  with 
Russia  is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  longest  wars 
In  history.  It  might  last  25  to  50  years.  It 
certainly  would  result  almost  immediately 
in  a  totalitarian  structure  for  our  Republic 
for  the  purposes  of  prosecuting  the  war. 
Even  after  winning  such  a  war.  the  remnants 
of  our  free  ent«prise  system  would  be  In 
cinders.  Not  only  Europe,  but  aU  Asia  as 
well,  would  be  in  complete  chaos.  We  have 
already  discovered  that  a  world  in  partial 
c^aos  fras  presented  us  wtth  an  f^ost  in- 


supportable burden.  Imagine  what  woaUi 
happoi  if  the  greater  part  of  Siiraata  won 
really  destroyed  by  an  all-out  assault  utllis» 
Ing  atom  bombs,  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare,  etc.  The  situation  Is  incon- 
ceivable. There  would  not  be  enough  re- 
sources left  in  the  world  for  our  Nation  to 
bring  order  back  out  of  this  terribly  anarchy. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  this  disk  is  the 
Russian  knowledge  that  they.  too.  would  risk 
everything  In  a  shooting  war.  In  any  ease. 
they  would  know  that  the  present  Russian 
hierarchy  would  be  beaten  to  a  pulp;  and 
we  must  operate  on  the  assumption  that 
these  people  have  certain  selfish  interests 
which  they  are  attempting  to  protect,  and 
that  above  all  they  do  not  wish  themselves 
destroyed.  Oiu"  experience  In  the  Azerl>al]an 
province  of  Iran,  which  had  been  overrun  by 
Russian  troops,  and  where  we  successfully 
intervened  by  threatening  to  come  in  shoot- 
ing if  they  did  not  retire,  offers  suggastivs 
proof  that  the  Russian  hierarchy  is  not 
anxious  to  liecome  tangled  In  a  determined 
shooting  affray  with  us.  In  this  single  fact 
lies  whatever  sol)ering  assurance  which  exists 
In  this  grievous  situation. 

3.  General  Fellers  is  quite  correct  In  rais- 
ing the  question  as  to  whether  oxu-  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  western  European  powers 
may  not  ultimately  be  used  against  us.  Our 
experience  In  China  raisaa  this  as  a  legiU- 
mate  question. 

General  FeUers  is  also  correct  in  assuming 
that  otir  weaFKjns  will  l>e  used  primarily  to 
maintain  European  colonial  empires.  To 
hard-headed  Europeans,  this  is  the  only  true 
useftilncss  they  would  poaaaas.  There  would 
eventuate  a  fxirther  struigthenlng  of  the 
belief  now  actuating  the  colonial  people? 
that  It  is  Russia  which  Is  the  only  true  agenc^ 
of  reform  In  the  world.  Thus  we  would  be 
Indirectly  responsible  for  making  The  Rus- 
sians appear  as  legitimate  upnolders  of 
freedom  and  equality  against  the  machina- 
tions of  colonial  oppression. 

I  do  not  agree  with  FeUers  that  Stalin 
might  be  tempted  to  strike  at  the  allied 
forces  In  Europe  before  they  were  strongly 
equipped,  when  his  occupation  of  western 
Europe  would  be  quick  and  certain.  Stalin 
has  no  desire  to  bring  on  a  hot  war  with  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  winning  the 
cold  war,  occupying  country  after  country. 
He  can  calculate  on  the  possibility  of  shat- 
tering the  cordon  sanitalre  erected  against 
him.  in  detail.  If  he  possesses  any  historic 
sense,  he  wUl  knew  that  no  cordon  sanitalre 
in  the  history  of  nations  has  ever  remained 
effective  against  a  powerful  and  determined 
state.  It  has  always  exposed  a  weak  link 
somewhere  and  l)een  broken.  Otie  experi- 
ence with  Hitler  alcme  offers  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  this  fact. 

Moreover,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
Stalin  is  playing  x  deep  game  of  strategy 
in  endeavoring  to  get  us  to  dissipate  cur 
resources  and  our  strength.  A  cardinal  rule 
of  warfare  Is  the  rale  of  the  concentration  of 
power.  Decentralization  of  power  by  which 
strength  Is  distributed  over  a  wide  periphery 
has  alwa3^,  from  the  military  view,  been 
the  prelude  to  disaster.  Stalin  Is  not  afraid 
of  anything  that  can  happen  in  Europe  In  an 
aU-out  test  of  stiwngth.  He  is  afraid,  and 
has  reaaon  to  be  afraid,  of  a  desperate  last- 
ditch  stmg^  with  the  United  States,  In 
v^ich  American  forces,  principally  air 
forces,  based  on  the  American  mainland, 
would  by  sheer  technological  superiority, 
destroy  his  entire  empire  piecemeal.  The 
faU  of  Germany,  and  particularly  of  Japan, 
gives  ample  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
such  an  estimate  on  the  part  of  Stalin. 

4.  It  Is  quite  correct  thst  whst  Stalin  is 
afraid  of  is  our  air-borne  power.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  weU  to  remark  that  the  atomic 
bomb  In  Itself,  in  all  probabUitv.  is  not  the 
absolute  weapon  it  la  estimated  to  be  by  tha 
majorltv  of  our  people.  The  resson  I  men- 
tion this  is  that  without  the  stomlc  bomb, 
we  do  not  poassss  at  this  moment  a  superior 
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or  gqrjlpuwut  •nd 

oar   9^MBg   tore*   li   medtocr*. 

or    our    cqalpafMBt    to  et«oiet«.     It 

•ecm  requisite  for  tM  to  bring  our 
own  rorcM  to  tb«  hicbcat  poanbi«  point  In 
cSclMicy.  mechantatton.  and  ntimbcni  be- 
far*  KStMrtnc  our  pradnetlw   power  over 


AeearOtng  to  the  wnj  ot  th*  Brltuh 
pliyitelit.  P.  M.  8.  Stackatt.  to  aecampllah 
titke  aunc  areaatatioc  wrougbt  in  Germany. 
raq\ilr«  400  atomic  bcanba  (that 
maan  that  400  atomic  bomba  would 
actually  have  to  (at  Uuougb  the  wan  of  in- 
tarccpUoQ  arectad  agalnat  than,  and  would 
haf«  to  hit  their  targrta) .  C^en  this  amount 
or  deTaatatloQ  would  not  be  dedalvc.  for 
aoccrding  to  a  United  States  strategic  bomb- 
tag  aurvay.  wblla  air  aaaault  waa  extremely 
atfaettva.  OaRBMua  piwductlosi  actually  reach- 
ad  lU  peak  In  Sapiembar  1944.  or  after  D- 
day.  It  Is  alao  wall  to  raaaember  that  Sortat 
Baaaia  Is  forty  tlmaa  th*  size  of  Oermany. 
and  with  lU  ntelliu  tenitortes  in  Asia 
and  Buropa,  aaora  than  double  this,  and  that 
decentralization  may  ba  UtanUtj  ao  great 
aa  to  faqulw  qwMa  a  MUmwnt  taaknlque 
that  poaed  by  our  posaeselon   of  the 


Th->  French  expert.  Stefan  T.  Poaaony,  now 
a  military  lactorer  at  Oaorytown  Univer- 
sity, estimates  that  to  destroy  ninety  cities 
4JM  aquare  mllaa.  with  an  allow- 
ot  mia  third  aparatlooal  isUures.  and 
-«  60-parcent  rata  of  lataraa|»tk».  wuuld  re- 
m^tf  10.000  atonic  boaatoa.  Despite  the  pub- 
aiatcr  jU  aa  to  the  mass  production  of 
it  la  extrenaely  doubtful  that 
In  any  quantity  at  all.  In  fact, 
eould  be  made  as  to  the 
do  exist,  and  on  thla  gueas 
it  wculd  ae«m  fair  to  sssiima  'Jiat  they  are 
aattrdy  insufficient  to  dcatroy  all  of  the 
■Maanry  twets  nader  Soivtat  control,  tf  a 
war  Is  to  be  won  by  tha  bomb  aioae. 

baalthy   re^wct  lor  Mm  daauuettre   power 
of  tike  hnash.  and  ■•  aaan  greater  reapact 

air-boma  wiayuus  coold  be  brought  to  bear 
a^alnat  fUisaUa  Indnatrial  centers  in  a  con- 

A  aebeaaa  bf  wkleh  our  own  military 
sateMlabaaent  is  cut  back  at  tba 
tisat  aallttary  aid  Is  being  gtvan  to 
la  a  lotaUy  lanrimprrtniilble  and  tadafs 
Ma  OM.  It  la  aa  aparatkm  at 
variance  wttii  ail  atweptad  thsiataa  of  mili- 
tary organlilkMi.  aad  la  auAdent  to 
tba  ^awl  mimagy  aaptBtea  o(  history 
over  la  tkafr  gravae  to  agaiy. 

MUam  kMa  the  nail  rlgM  on  tlM  baad 
whan  ba  raaaarka  that  wa  bobI  talkir-aiake 
a  faraa  t»  iMat  tha  eombat  efaaraetarteUcs 
of  our  rtaatgnatarl  eiMsny  A  eombat  force 
daalgaad  to  flgfat  agaiaat  MTlrn  ar  Panada 
la  aaa  tlUag:  a  sowbal  foaaa  dsa%aad  to 
tba    Sovlat    Jnloo    la    qntta 

It  would  ba  atrtrtrtal  for  tie  to  attempt 
to  build  the  aaaaa  type  at  armed  forcaa  wbtefa 
the  Rusatans  would  And  atfaettTc.  Wa 
ba  gtiMad  by  abaetiKa  lamtiiin  af 
toaity.  larraui.  aad  ttaat^ovt.  Tba  J 
have  mnttguotts  land 
of  four  iidsa.     TIm  ao-caUad 

air  aapfort  would  maat  tlM  eoodttloaa  of 
■■Bilsn  military  strategy  adaolnMy.  Ttoy 
wnald  not  aaaat  our  oondtttoos  at  all  un- 
law we  were  parfaetly  wtUii^  to  sit  stUl  oo 

sorbad  ^  tt  Bivaiia  and  Africa. 

If  we  are  to  ba  tfoMmt  bf  tba  azloaa  tbat 
Mttack  is  the  best  diiaaaa,  wa  will  have  to 
attack  into  the  air.    Not  only  to  tha 
of  loglaUea  aa  lainnaaibis  oaa  to 


at  an.  The  Ifavy  eo  far  has  origi- 
nated no  vlaMa  defanaa  agaiaat  tba  fuppy 
or  snorkel  attiaMrtna.  The 
rapulad  to  have  soaaa  SflO  of 
dent  to  totally  dialToy  our 
commerce. 

The  ehancaa  are  tbat  we  would  bava  to 
elaborate  maaa  systems  of  chemical,  atom 
bomb,  baetcrtalogtcal.  and  otbar  warfare,  all 
of  it  alr-boraa.  We  would  ba  fbead  with  tha 
very  dlfllralt  Job  of  daalrojrbic  BMMaii  com- 
munications and  UwlDatilal  toatallaWona.  and 
of  literally  collapsing  the  entire  Soviet  Army: 
and  on  our  ability  to  do  this  would  depend 
our  chances  for  victory. 

There  are  alternative  posalbllltles.  Among 
thane  Is  the  claim  that  large  portions  of  the 
Sov.et  Union  would  revolt  against  their  pres- 
ent masters.  However,  this  la  too  tmcertain 
an  eventuality  on  wh*ch  to  gamble  cur 
chances  of  victory.  Moreover,  we  are  making 
no  effort  to  build  a  competent  psychological 
warfare  branch  which  could  effectively  oper- 
ate on  these  levels.  Such  an  organization 
would  Involve  real  coat  and  effort,  compar- 
able to  what  we  ara  now  suggastlng  for  the 
arming  of  Europe. 

General  Fellers'  figures  Involving  a  cut  In 
our  preaent  military  btidget  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, rot  work  out.  I  think  the  present 
$15,000,000,000  budget  Is  minimum.  The 
chances  are  that  It  wUl  come  to  $18,000  000.- 
000.  if  the  proper  supplemental  work  Is  done. 
Costly  experimental  operations,  for  example 
involved  In  guided  missiles,  are  a  total 
Ity  to  any  pLannrtl  scheme  of  threat 
or  IntlmldaUon  which  might  hold  the  Rus- 
sians in  line. 

Fellers  Is.  of  course,  quite  correct  In  stat- 
ing that  placing  our  principal  reliance  on  the 
dastructivenaas  of  air  power  would  In  no 
sanse  mean  vi  abaadoniBant  3f  western 
Buropa.  or  of  tiny  oUmt  part  of  the  world. 
These  abandon  man ts  have  baaa  political, 
not  military.  It  Is  our  presMit  cyatem  of 
fluting  windmills  which  has  abandoned 
these  countries.  We  note  this  In  our  abso- 
liita  Incapacity  to  protect  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  other  atataa  of  eastern  Ciirope 
from  being  rapidly  gobbled  up.  and  our  pa- 
thetic vaakBoas  in  reference  to  the  Com- 
munist advance  in  China. 

Oanaral  Fellers  statea  the  military  strategy 
which  any  leader  would  be  forced  to  adopt 
when  he  remarked  that  *^t  might  actually 
be  better  to  permit  the  Red  Army  to  occupy 
Kuropc  than  to  suffer  the  devastation  which 
Inaritabiy  follows  lo  the  wake  of  tanks. 
bomba.  and  guns."  He  might  have  added 
tbat  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  strategic 
retreat  than  to  rlak  smashing  our  resources 
in  detail  by  attempting  an  Ineffectual  and 
coatly  loal^aaoa  In  areas  whoae  possession 
will  not  datatmlna  tha  iiltimata  outcome. 
To  be  drawn  into  such  a  contest  would  use 
up  our  strength  and  gain  little  for  ua. 

Tba  Britiah  would  thlok  very  much  along 
these  lines,  too.  as  I  pointed  out  to  you 
before.  They  have  already  dona  so  si  if  raw 
fully  in  two  wars,  the  prinfflpal  object  being 
to  save  tiMourives  as  a^alnat  tba  proapact  of 
uitlaaata  victory. 

Wban  Oaaarai  FaUan  spaaks  of  "our  aUlaa." 
ba  begins  to  rlda  on  a  soft  ihnul^r.  Tha 
bapllnatlfm  la  of  real  and  cnmparabia 
to  our  own.  which  has  to  ba 
Actually  wa  bava  ik>  alllaa.  btit  only  petl- 
tlooara.  who  bava  to  be  saved.  Tliaae  coun- 
tries ara  not  power  areas  but  powar  vacuiuas. 
Our  job  to  simply  to  prevent  tbair  being 
occupied,  or  successfully  held,  by  the  Rus- 
stona.  Wa  abould  ao$  oalaaaUaMrta  tbaae  no- 
tions and  accord  tbaaa  pciwi  vbleb  they 
do  not  poaaaaa. 

Oanaral  Fallara  to  alao  aorract  wban  ba 
remarks  tbat  the  day  wa  sand  guns,  tanks, 
and  plaaaa  to  tba  Bbiaa  aad  Bba.  tba  Kiwai- 
iln  di^ua  wlU  aaka  tba  aaat  ot  tbto  'tangi- 
ble avidanea  tbat  tte  aapltaltst  countries  ara 
tba  Military  iJfbt  to 


gta."  The  Ruasfan  people  win  respond  aa 
patrtota:  they  will  be  propapndlaed  to  death 
aloag  this  line  There  la.  bowaver,  an  even 
gravar  circumstance  wMeh  General  Fellcra 
doaa  not  touch  on.  and  that  ts  the  war- 
weariness  and  utter  horror  of  war  which 
consumes  all  of  the  people  of  Europe.  Espe- 
cially with  tha  big  Communist  and  near- 
Cnmmunlst  groups  which  aiM  wtthln  each 
country.  Russian  propagaa#k  can  play  It  out 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  WBr-mon?Frlng. 
and  that  all  Ruasla  seeks  to  peace.  Efficient 
propaganda  will  xrtterly  Immobilize  tha 
fighting  will  of  each  of  these  countries,  even 
among  non-Communist  sectors.  Such  Im- 
moblllaatlon  even  In  Britain  will  require 
little  In  the  way  of  effort.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  In  Britain  itself.  Arthur  Homer. 
Communtot  head  of  the  all-important  coal 
miners,  has  served  notice  on  th«  government 
that  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Rusaia.  tha 
miners  will  no  longer  mina  coal. 

General  Fellers  to  totally  In  error  when  ha 
speaks  of  the  Moslems  of  southern  Aala  as 
being  foolproof  against  Communist  propa- 
ganda. Quite  the  contrary,  the  Russians 
have  evolved  a  system  by  which  they  hava 
adjxisted  their  propaganda  to  both  Mosleat 
and  Greek  Catholic  credo.  Alexel.  the  Grwek 
Catholic  patriarch,  is  now  an  ornament  of 
the  Russian  power  system.  Russia  also  to  ona 
of  the  two  greatest  Moaiem  powers  of  tha 
world.  A  number  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Ba- 
publlcs  in  Asia  arc  Moaiem  republics.  Tbdr 
propaganda  system,  aimed  against  the  Brlt- 
iab  exploitation  of  Moslem  countrlea  In  Asia. 
to  a  moat  aOaeUva  oaa.  Tba  BrltUh  alliance 
with  inadlavsl  Mnslam  potentates,  cffendto, 
and  oUgaroba  plays  direcUy  Into  Ruaaian 
handa.  The  Russians  are  quick  to  point  cut 
the  deliberate  delndustrializatlon  of  Moaiem 
Asia  aad  th«;  une-cided  trade  and  other  ar- 
rangcmenu  by  which  the  Maatam  peoples  ara 
being  kept  in  flllh  and  mlaery.  Colonial 
■queeae  and  fkudaiism  provide  the  perfect 
breeding  grounda  for  rnaimnnlaai  Aa  far  aa 
Japan.  Okinawa,  and  the  PblUpptoaa  are  con- 
ceraed.  there  to  a  grava  ^psafeton  as  to 
whether  thsae  can  be  held  at  all  If  wa  allow 
China  to  be  taken  by  the  Commiailata  aD4 
organized  by  tbam. 

That*  to  alao  a  grave  queatlan  as  to  whether 
Encland  can  ba  held  against  guided -mtoatfo 
attack  fram  the  Continent.  The  Rwwiana 
»*«  >"«"ii  to  be  specializing  in  this  form  oC 
mllifary  miipiiiit.  and  are  spending 
sums  in  Intanstva  experlmentatlaB, 
at  Cbabdawit  to  iMa. 

T*ara  to  alao  a  aarious  queatlon  as  to  our 
abuny  to  bold  Horth  Africa,  or  fOr  that  mat- 
t*y,   to   sarvlaa  baaaa   there   wttb   tba   tm$ 

tary  operation  would  demand. 

West  Afrlea  to  another  matter.  From  w«at 
Africa  w»  aaaaatvably  might  be  able  to  strike 
at  a  Red-coBtraacd  Europe  Here.  howev<er, 
the  quaadoo  ct  military  advantage  becomea 
a  moot  one.  It  seems  far  more  logical  tbat 
••  take  the  short  and  direct  routes  ovar 
t^  tooC  of  the  world,  and  attack  not  tha 
paflptaral  areas  In  Europe,  but  the  centers 
^  Button  ;>owvr  themselves  In  Eurasia. 

9.  Oancral  Fuller's  total  oondualon  to  a 
sound  otM.  If  we  devote  our 
effort  to  aintary  iMaMaaaa  to 
odds  woaM  ba  agalnat  aa  to  a  esntoat  with 
the  Bad  Army.  If  the  mtlre  principle  of 
our  operation  to  unsound,  no  amount  of  per- 
fection In  Ita  execution  would  remedy  thto 

It  to  aMo  tnm  tbat  the  Europeans  them- 
salvsa  womM  Mfea  an  laaaHnaa  grouiul  coaa- 
bat  spparatna  tMbtonad  bf  tba  United  Sutaa. 
and  ptafarably  doasinated  by  American 
troopa.  by  wblcb  tba  BiiMtans  could  be  held 
a$  Iba  Elba  or  tba  Rbiaa.  From  the  miU- 
tary  view,  bowaaar.  tbto  woul 
ate  advaotura.  and  oaa  to  wblcb  wa 

dice  which  wa  can  anapact  are  loaded 
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General  Fellers'  obaervation  to  very  Inter- 
esting also  whan  he  remarks  that  the  pro- 
poaad  military-assistance  program  places  the 
atata  Dapartment  In  the  role  of  determining 
military  strategy.  It  might  be  further  ob- 
served that  the  State  Department  and  Its 
cohorts  in  the  Government  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  coercing  the  military  into  an  ex- 
pression of  view  which  has  little  to  do  with 
sound  military  doctrine.  The  whole -record 
of  the  State  Department,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
predilection  in  favor  of  European,  and  par- 
ticularly, British  objectives.  It  to,  moreover, 
a  record  of  continuous  failure,  and.  at  the 
best,  of  a  total  misestimate  of  the  historical 
processes  which  are  actually  taking  place. 
This  may  be  seen  at  any  moment  by  sub- 
jecting the  enttre  Itot  of  State  Department 
propositions  to  examination,  and  comparing 
the  results  with  the  claims  made  for  these 
same  propositions  when  they  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  approval. 

I  may  add  here  one  remark  which  General 
Fellers  has  not  made,  though  I  believe  he 
would  not  be  in  opposition:  It  is  not  our 
fundamental  position  that  Europe  or  anyone 
else  must  be  saved  at  all  cosu.  Our  funda- 
mental position  Is  that  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  must  be  safe- 
guarded at  all  costs,  and  that  next  in  order 
come  the  other  territories  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  would  conceive  that  our  good  will, 
kindness,  and  generosity  should  encompass 
all  of  mankind,  where  we  can  do  so  without 
ruin  to  our  own  situation  and  to  our  own 
future.  Under  any  circumstances,  charity 
must  begin  at  home,  and  the  center  of  cur 
military  and  economic  thought  miast  be  the 
full  realization  that  It  Is  primarily  the  United 
States  of  America  which  must  survive  as  a 
healthy,  operating  unit,  in  the  present  criti- 
cal situation  Into  which  the  world  ilnds  it- 
self plunged.  This  to  not  bad  morality  but 
good  morality.  It  to  also  good  common  sense; 
for  if  we  go  down  In  the  general  ruin,  there 
will  be  no  single  p>olnt  of  reference  In  the 
world  where  a  free  civilization  can  make  its 
start  again. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  B.  ZlTT. 


SdQth's  NefTO  Farm  Owners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 


T^e  Increase  In  Negro  farm  owners  Schuy- 
ler points  out,  was  4.2  percent  during  TJae 
15-year  period,  and  singularly  enough  the 
greatest  Increases  In  Negro  farm  ownership 
were,  as  the  Courier  writer  puts  It.  "in  the 
very  States  where  horror  to  supposed  to 
reign  for  the  Negro." 

These  figures,  Schuyler  argues,  "are  worth 
noting  by  professional  bleeding  hearts  who 
are  always  weeping  over  the  plight  of  the 
'terrorized'  Negroes  in  the  South  and  can  see 
nothing  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  except 
grief." 

Such  words  sound  mere  like  those  of  a 
virriter  on  a  standard  southern  daily,  written 
by  a  white  man — and  yet,  here  they  are, 
printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  by  one  of 
its  own  staff  who  Is  a  Negro. 

Coiumnist  Schuyler  shows  a  sizable  In- 
crease in  all  Southern  States  In  the  number 
of  Negro  farm  owners  during  the  past  decade 
and  a  half.  Including  Georgia,  with  an  in- 
crease of  11.5  percent,  and  he  observes  that, 
•'If  the  present  trend  continues  there  will 
soon  be  no  tenants  or  sharecroppers  over 
whom  to  weep  and  collect  funds  for  defense." 

It  Is  the  Coxirier  writer  s  belief  that  the 
outside  propaganda  concerning  alleged  con- 
ditions among  the  Negroes  in  the  South  is 
injurious  to  his  race,  and  that  among  other 
tilings  it  Is  discouraging  to  young,  intelligent 
Negroes  who  could  easily  become  farm  pro- 
prietors in  southern  farm  regions.  He  to  to  be 
commended  for  hto  forthright  appraisal  of 
the  situation. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  1949 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Savannah  Morning  News  of 
July  10.  1949: 

SOOTH'S  NlCaO  rABM  OWNDS 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier  la  the  most  widely 
circulated  Negro  newspaper  In  the  United 
States,  and  its  associate  editor.  George  S. 
Schuyler,  to  a  leading  Negro  publictot  and 
columntot. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Courier.  Editor 
Schuyler  offers  some  figures  to  refute  the 
notion,  fostered  by  northern  radicals,  that 
the  Negro  to  faring  badly  In  the  South  by 
coaaparlson  with  other  sections. 

He  refers  to  statistics  advanced  recently  by 
George  S.  Mitchell,  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Regional  CouncU,  covering  the 
period  from  1930  to  1945,  showing  that  in  13 
»iathern  States  there  are  1396.000  white 
tvm  owners  and  186,000  Negro  farm  own- 
era— which  to  thraa  tlmaa  the  niimber  cf 
Negro-owned  retaU  biiiiliiiiaiM  to  tha  Unltad 
States. 


A  Day  of  Anniyersanes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Awgust  17.  1949 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  15. 
1949: 

A    DAT    or    AlfNTVZaSABIZS 

August  15  has  a  special  place  on  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Pacific.  It  to  a  day  of  anniversaries, 
a  day  of  beginnings  and  a  day  of  endings. 

It  was  on  Augtist  15,  1945,  that  President 
Truman  announced  that  he  had  received  the 
Japanese  reply  to  the  Allied  note  outlining 
surrender  terms  and  that  he  deemed  It  a 
full  acceptance  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration. 
It  was  this  day.  therefore,  and  not  the  sub- 
sequent day  of  the  surrender  signing  that 
marked  the  official  end  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific.  We  knew.  then,  that  the  war  was 
over.  Today,  4  years  later,  we  are  not  so 
sure. 

This  is  also  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  That 
event,  naturally,  was  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  Japanese  defeat,  one  of  the  symboto 
of  the  victory  of  freedom.  The  liberation 
of  Korea  had  been  one  of  the  proclaimed 
objectives  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  but  Soviet 
obstruction  made  it  impossible  to  achieve 
an  independent  government  iintii  3  years 
had  elapsed. 

Today  our  concern  for  Korea,  facing  grava 
danger,  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
our  satisfaction  in  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  this  first  year  of  the  young  repub- 
lic. The  Koreans  have  set  in  motion  genu- 
inely democratic  processes  and  have,  In  spita 
at  enormous  handicaps,  demonstrated  their 
capacity  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  a  democratic  family  of  naticms. 
Korea  has  rastoted  the  threat  of  overthrow 


from  within  and  without,  has  cjurrled  out  to 
the  full  the  obligations  Imposed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  has  shown  herself  worthy 
of  our  continued  esteem  and  support.  Thto 
anniversary  should  be  the  occasion  for  tha 
renewal  of  our  determination  that  thto  new 
state  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  throu^ 
any  dereliction  on  our  part. 

Today  to  also  the  anniversary — the  sec- 
ond— of  the  proclamation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  India  and  of  Paktotan.  Those  two 
great  commonwealths,  likewise,  have  shown 
in  these  years  the  sturdiness  of  their  people 
and  their  eagerness  to  take  full  advaatafa 
of  the  political  changes  that  have  baaa  maia 
in  their  world  stattto.  They.  also,  have  been 
vexed  with  grievous  problems.  The  transfer 
of  populations  Incident  to  the  partition  of 
the  subcontinent  imposed  upon  each  govern- 
ment a  gigantic  admintotrative  burden,  a 
task  that  would  have  strained  the  capacitlea 
of  far  older  and  better  established  states. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  thto 
immense  challenge  has  been  met  in  both 
commonwealths  and  that  the  worst  aspects 
of  this  enormous  refugee  problem  are  now 
happily  past. 

India  and  Paktotan  come  to  thto  anniver- 
sary with  a  record  of  marked  recent  progress 
toward  a  seUlement  of  their  major  outstand- 
ing dispute,  the  dtoposition  of  Kashmir.  The 
ceaae-fire  line  has  been  fiilly  agreed  upon 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  fiir- 
ther  gains  in  understanding  are  forthcom- 
ing. Once  thto  difficulty  to  cleared  away  the 
path  will  be  open  for  a  long  series  of  agree- 
ments and  understandings  that  will  bring 
Indians  and  Paktotan  is  closer  together. 

There  to  reason  for  gratification,  also.  In 
the  fact  that  India  and  Britain  have  been 
able  to  solve  a  knotty  Joint  problem  In  work- 
ing out  the  formula  whereby  Indto  could  set 
up  a  republican  government  and  still  re- 
main within  the  framework  of  the  common- 
wealths. A  sound  mutual  advantage  has 
been  retained  with  no  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  either  party.  Just  as  the  establtohment 
of  an  independent  India  and  Pakistan  was  a 
stride  in  statesmanship,  so  also  to  thto  polit- 
ical adjustment  the  mark  of  clear  thinking 
and  of  sound  feeling. 

There  to  a  still  further  significance  attached 
to  thto  date  In  the  Far  East.  It  to  today 
that  the  cease-fire  in  Indonesia  becomaa  oA- 
cially  in  force.  It  can  be  there,  aa  riaawbara, 
the  day  of  new  beglnntnii,  ot  atHHE^aa  for 
the  better,  of  closer  untJanrtaiHtiina 

At  thto  time,  when  there  to  such  grave  dto- 
tress  in  Asia,  when  there  to  so  profound  a 
challenge  to  freedom  and  well  being,  it  to 
good  to  know  that  peace  to  being  made,  ttiat 
governments  can  stand,  that  change  Mid 
progreas  can  be  accompitohed.  On  thto  day 
of  anniversaries  we  Join  in  the  felicitation 
of  our  Korean.  Indian,  Pakistani.  Indone- 
sian and  British  and  Dutch  friends. 


Fast  Man  With  a  Gim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALirOEWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday,  August  18,  1949 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  my  colleague  fnmi  the 
second  Massachusetts  dLstrict.  Mr.  Pos- 
TEt  PcTRCOLO,  whlch  appeared  in  Mon- 
day's Congressional  Record.  I  noted  the 
article  in  the  August  13  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled  "Past 
Man  With  a  Gun." 
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lite •  tlary  vMch  li  of  i—tlrMlai'  In- 
Mffcrt  to  me.  becsoK  noch  of  It  I  al- 
ready knew — Indeed,  tt  is  a  Tery  remark- 
able story  of  a  very  remarkable  man. 
ICr  Carl  R.  HeOstmoi.  now  president  of 
mne  of  the  oldest  and  finest  arms  con- 
cerns in  this  country — Smith  k  Wesson, 
lac  .  of  Surtncfleld.  Mass 

Not  only  is  It  an  account  of  the 
achievement  of  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
cctttlve.  but  }t  also  reveals  a  fascinating 
dDCOMCBtattan  of  the  really  great  war 
produeyoB  record  of  this  company. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  like 
f  I  up  pi— It  the  rwaaHMSdatlaB  «f 
my  hanani  ooUeaffue.  the  geatleman 
from  Maiwathiiifft  i  !Mr.  PuecoLol.  with 


my  own  endorsement  and 
tlon  that  all  Members  of  Concrcw  read 
this  story.  I  therefore  include  it  as  part 
of  my 


th* 


MS*  MAjf  wmt  «  svs 

(By  Donald  Rcbtaaoc) 

0*«r  tb*  BOMW  oi  Um  pact  97  jmn, 
■te-«aoouts  fBjwwd  bj  south  a  Wc 
lac .  ot  SprtafAaM.  Mbm..  b*v«  spat  Ikot  lead 
M  Wtld  BUI  Hlckoa.  TMklT 
Atfoural  Boll  HAlsey.  Butfalo 
tbcm  to  iiunt  taSaioM. 
MTvtOT  la  ioar 

tent^a  tmbro- 
Down  Bowta  tbcy  kav*  bc«ame  •  popu- 
lar tnjcituUon.  aad  pwipto  then  cttmn  nlmr 
to  th«  MMoa  aad  Olaoa's  Ltam  a»  ttm  ShMIi 
*  W« 

nth  *  Wm- 
ott  tbm  kntfc 
•dp*  o€  iMUikrutcT.  It  is  icalii  cotnlnc  mll- 
Iktmm  today.  biH  only  bacau—  a  tooth  Swrdlah 
It  tnm  ttwU. 
tn  IMl.  tba  mnatan  at  Xhm  W«Man 
a  awaaky  «id  Hew  —  glMill  dan  tbat 

tt»  fiiaadlm.  had  noUUng  but 

with  which  to  coatfort  tbanaalvi*.     To  pot 


in  OnancUl 
far 


It 


ttw 


m  mmamn  on  • 

pwt  tta  Britlah 
Mor*.  It  bad  ra- 
as  aa  advance  paymant  on 
It  had  to  retom  tt  because 
I't  work. 
In  IMl.  tta  aiBad  world  was  dnparate  for 
and  wtllinc  to  pay  vaat  aaBM  for 
It  waa  the  perfect  nifitnt  tar  any 
tata  ttna  to  eesh  in.  Bat  not  for 
SouUk  *  Weaaoa.  lu  production  (acUltlaa 
vara  la  suah  a  aMaa  that  it  vu*  barely  ahla 
to  tww  OH*  arvraty-two  rerolvera  a  day. 
■mw   tlM   haidhiililMi    awuldnt    have    the 

propoaad  that  they  acaapt  control  in  lieu  of 
the  BMMaay  doe  theaa.  "SeU.  no. "  they  ob- 
jected. "The  coMpaay's  not  worth  taking 
over." 

Then  the  Waaaona  hired  the  liard-boiled. 
hoc-tempered  Viking  who.  they  freely  ac- 
famWadga.  haa  aarad  their  bank  aocounu. 
their  raputatloo  and  Ihatr 

aw« 

Is  Cart 

Two  daya  after  Ballatrom  went  to  work 
foe  Smtth  *  Weaaoo  in  the  spring  of  1M«.  he 
heard  the  Waaaoaa  gtvtng  aa  or«ar  to  a  work- 
naan  loatda  the  gua  ptant  which  they  bad 
hlvad  htai  to  run.  BeUaCra■^  whoaa  title 
Ibgw  ■iiiMiU  thaterpfctaapltaadWBt. 
didnt  Uka  tt.  and  he  aaM  ao. 

"Only  oaa  maa'a  «afti«  to  glaa  uUmi  la 
this  piaat.  and  that*  aae."  he  told  BaroM 
.    tlM    praaMsnt    of    the 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  Waa 
of  prodacttow.  ana  fltay  a«t.or  1 


iKtec  lactory.  and  thay 
for    the    a    yeara 


II.  With 
*  Waa- 
i**  ovtput  of  raaaiaara  Jnaived  to  l.iOO  a 
day.  the  boadhoMara  ware  paid  off.  the 
British  were  rvpaid.  and  by  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the  oooapacy  had  rung  up  profits, 
before  taxes,  tn  sevaa  flforaa. 

state,  tkal  tkalr  aaoipaafy  waa  ahle  to  play 
a  mal  rate  te  World  War  n.  and  it  la  baeaaae 
of  Btflolraai  that  ftnlth  a  Wcaaon  la  already 
fully  prepared  for  world  war  m.  He  turn  }uat 
built  them  s  bomb-proof,  aabotagc-proof. 
snd  gas- St tnck- proof  plant  wlkieh  Is  setting 
a  pattern  for  arw  factory  construction 
thrcugtiout  the  ewiittiy. 

Three  yaara  ago.  ttpon  the  death  off 
Wesson,  the  faatUy  clM^ae  Hellstroai  to 
eaed  him  ss  president.  It  waa  Uw  first  time 
la  the  firm's  bistory  that  the  poet  had  ever 
baea  given  to  anyone  not  bearing  the  name 

The  Mggest  Innoratlons  Hellstrom  made  at 
ftOBith  *  Weaarm  were  tn  Its  prodacttow  aMth- 
odi.  Before  be  came,  there  waa  not  a  ma- 
efalna  or  an  opaiaUop  of  a  recent  rtntage. 
■allatrom  reebuflled  the  rampany**  plant  snd 
foree.  renorated  Its  machinery  and 
iltned  Its  manufsctartng  techniques, 
■l  took  what  had  been  a  snail-paced  hand- 
work factory  aad  matamnrpboaed  it  into  a 
high-speed,  iiiaaa  iwrwliii  tlnii  eatabltahment. 
Row  did  he  do  tt?  Heilstrom  explains  it 
thii  way.  "Baring  a  free  hand,  with  no  family 
or  <^tt»**'«*'  connections.  I  was  able  to  run 
roogttthod  over  an  old  feudal  system  " 

"Tough"  Is  the  word  for  Carl  Relnbcld 
BeHatrom.  He  acta  tough,  he  talks  tough 
and  he  Is  imigh  A  taaaa.  ttard-drtvlng  execu- 
tlTc.  he  never  eaaaa  the  pressure  on  him- 
self or  anyone  around  htm.  He  Insists  on 
getting  what  he  wants,  and  when  he  wants 
It.  or  sooner  If  he  doaant  get  It,  his  desk- 
pounding  raga — and  the  epithets  he  roars  in 
an  Bngilah  tlngad  with  a  slight  Swedl:;h  ac- 
cent— aliBle  the  paint  off  the  wall  Add  to 
tMa  qoaltty  of  tougboaaa  Bellstrom's  Inven- 
tive taleats  and  his  engineering  ability  and 
you  can  understand  why  he  has  an  inter- 
national repntatftaa  as  a  production  expert. 
At  33.  he  waa  aaetstaat  superintendent  of  ail 
Allied  abeli  production  In  Amarlea  for  World 
War  I.  By  the  time  he  was  30.  he  was  near- 
ing  bis  first  f  1.000  000  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  he  was  swarded  a  War  IDepartment 
Certificate  of  Appreciation,  and  today  he  is 
a  top  consultant  on  Indtistrlal-moblliaatlon 
matters  to  the  United  States  Army  Tail 
and  husky.  Bellstraa  looks  tough  too.  Be 
has  a  s(|uare,  nigged  face,  with  steely  blue 
ayes  and  a  geaulnely  Jutting  chin 

■dueated  aa  an  euglaaai  at  Chrlatlanta 
CaUegc.  yoong  BeUatrom  eaoM  to  the  United 
tn  1916  aa  a  eoaaoltant  to  the  French 
CoaualBilon.  A  year  later  he 
la  eeaaawad  on  the  shell -pro- 
dtKtton  detail  Be  threw  op  tbia  Job  to  en- 
Itat  in  the  United  Btetes  WetM  War  I  Army. 
41  days  later  lia  aras  ttaek.  Secretary  of 
War  Newton  Baker  rxiled  that  he  was  mora 
valuable  to  America  as  an  engiaaer. 

Ttie  war  over.  Heilstrom  waa  engaged  aa 
chief  engineer  for  the  Eastern  Coal  M  Mln- 
tec  Corp.  In  1930.  ha  switched  over  to  the 
CO..  again  as  chief  engineer 
In  I9St.  be  waa  naatad  works  manager,  and 
In  Itaa.  at  rr  years  of  age.  the  pcealdent.  On 
the  side,  meanwhile,  be  bad  set  up  an  ex- 
pariaisntal  laboratory  called  Ballati  um  a  Co. 
Bare  Im  tested  various  of  his  Idaaa,  Including 
a  !■!  prnplaten  tlwi.    Ona  of  bis  tnven- 

■iikhig  toUat-tlsaue 
a  handaome  fortune. 
la  Mdt,  Ballalraai  aold  ttke  laboratory,  re- 
tired from  bualnaaa,  and  eataWlahad  lilm- 
•elf  aaaaoaaaMacaaglneer  He  did  not  take 
aaothar  ateady  |b&  aatll  IMl.  when  be  wm 
asked  t*)  isauriacl  the  historic  old  firm  of 
teatth  a  v^aaea  virtually  from  the  dead 

C^wa.  of  eewrae.  Seatth  a  Weaaon  waa  a 
great    money    aaaker.      TWanty-aix-year-old 


founded  the  linn  in 
laaa.  aad  almost  tmmedlAtely  made  a  ffo  of 
It.  Althoi^rb  bis  first  g«a  waa  a  failnra.  Jte 
and  his  partner.  Horace  flaaltb.  wlB  laAar 
diopped  out  of  the  concern,  browgfet  OWt  a 
ja-caiiber  pistol  in  lg57  that  caaght  aa  at 
oaee.  Out  West  tt  t»arama  a  favorite  with 
both  sheriffs  and  deaperadoea.  Wild  BUI 
Rickok  used  one  for  years.  Be  had  it  on  his 
Mp  an  tha  Aug\i8t  day  in  1876  when  Jack 
MflCail  shot  him  In  the  back.  Hlckok  was 
playing  poker  In  a  Duadaoed.  Dakota,  sa- 
loon and  never  bad  a  ehaaaa  to  draw  the 
gan. 

Shortly  after  the  ClvU  War.  D.  B  Weeson 
developed  a  44  alx-ahouter  that  was  still  mora 
aaaecasful  Grand  Duke  AiaslB.  of 
porehftsed  more  than  aOO.OOO  Of 
By  the  turn  of  the  ceniory.  Saalth  *  W« 
Kuns  were  known  around  the  world,  tn 
South  America,  the  phrase  "Smith  A  Wes- 
son •  actually  entered  the  Spaniab  vocabulary 
as  a  generic  term  for  all  ptstoU.  Tou  hear 
It  there  today. 

Ail  thto  brought  aaaay  millions  to  O.  B. 

In 
fau- 
ceta  were  made  of  gold. 

Bven  World  War  I  did  not  puU  Smith  A 
Weaaoa  oat  of  its  siouRh. 

After  the  war.  Smith  A  Wesson  continued 
to  ssg  DsflciU  piled  sky  high,  and  in  1941 
the  total  phyateal  aaaate  of  Smith  A  Waaaon, 
including  all  tta  iiiailitnary,  raal  eatau.  and 
ai  dank  buildings,  eaaks  to  scarcely  $360,000, 
owing  to  depredation. 

That  waa  the  situation  when  Heilstrom 
aa  plant  aopertatendent.  The  Wea- 
bafore  on  a  consultant 
I,  and  now.  tn  a  moment  of  desperation. 
offered  him  a  free  band  to  get  their  plant 
beck  on  lu  feet. 

It  was  Prank  Wssson  wtui  first  suegested 
to  bis  relatives  ttiat  they  engage  Hellstrom. 

"What  are  «Ma  man  BaUatroas  quail A- 
catloaar*  ■H«M  Weaaoa  aakad  blm. 

"BeUatrom  a  father  built  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad."  Prank  Wesson  says  he  ra- 
plied. 

"If  BaUatrem'k  father  was  that  good,  ha 
muzt  tie  good.  too. '  Harold  Wesson  decided. 

At  the  time.  Hellstrom  had  mora  money 
In  the  tiank  than  most  of  the  Waaaoaa  put 
togetliar.  Wcnathalem.  ha  agraart  to  work 
for  them  for  the  length  of  the  war. 

"I  took   the  Job."   he  declares   new,   "be- 
cause I  felt  the  United  States  was  going  to 
get  into  the  war  and  I  wanted  to  do  an  ma 
thiag  for  aiy  adapted  eountry  ' 

single  blueprint  In  aU  the  Smith  A  Weaaoa 
plant.  For  SB  years,  tiia  eoaapaay  hmd  been 
manufacturing  guns  without  bothering  to 
put  on  paper  any  of  iu  daalcaa  or  spaciflca- 
ticns.  There  was  no  program  for  training 
young  workers.  Actually,  there  were  no 
young  workers.  The  average  age  of  the 
In  the  machine  akop,  for  examp!e. 
There  waa  no  aaglaeerlng  or  re- 
search department.  Nowhere  was  there  a 
list  of  the  Thousands  of  differaot  tools  stc  red 
in  the  plant  tool  room.  Most  of  the  smaller 
tools  were  hidden  sway  In  drawers,  but  not 
one  drawer  h£d  a  label  on  it. 

Much  of  the  machinery  waa  ao  decrepit 
that  It  had  to  tM  held  tcgether  i»y  "baling 
wire."  Brea  the  building  walla  were  crum- 
ttUng  When  the  plant  was  In  oparatU^u. 
the  thunderlike  rttjrat^ons  of  these  wnlJa 
could  be  heard  three  blocks  away  on  Sprlng- 
Beld^  Main  Street 

Working  14  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  wei.k. 
Hellstrom  revised  operating  schedulea.  made 
hundreds  of  engineering  and  daaiga  chai^gaa. 
«**ndar<teid  machine  toola  and  ravulver 
Parta.  tttmtmd  an  ezparbaanUI  dapart- 
mant.  and  sat  to  IwlliiBi  kotll  old  and  new 
workers.  Ha  rahaMUteted  — Mthtnre.  work- 
ers, and  methods,  and  Inside  of  a  few  weeks 
had  doubled  and  then  redoubled  prodxjctlon. 
After  Pearl  Harbor  he  stepped  up  the  temro 
BtiU  OMjra.    Ba  had  his  men  and  machines 
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arorfelng  so  hard  that  on  at  least  one  occa- 
alon  some  of  the  factory  walls  tiunbled  down. 
Brig.  Gen.  Guy  H.  Drevrry,  who  command- 
ed the  Army  Ordnance  ofSce  in  Springfield, 
had  hla  tangles  with  HelL-Jtrom.  He  says, 
though.  "Sure,  he  was  toxigh,  but  he  had  to 
be  tcugh  in  a  spot  like  that." 

Drewry  says  that  Smith  A  Weaaon,  under 
Hellstrom,  never  mlsaed  a  delivery  date,  and 
produced  1,110,393  revolvers  for  the  armed 
forces  at  a  cost  lower  than  Its  competitors. 
Probably  the  greatest  contrihutlon  HeU- 
strom  made  to  the  war  effort  was  his  Inven- 
tion of  a  device  to  prevent  revolvers  from  be- 
ing accidentally  discharged.  He  went  to 
work  on  this  problem  on  a  July  1944  after- 
noon, minutes  after  the  Wessons  had  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  Army  Ordnance  De- 
partment that  a  serviceman  had  been  shot 
dead  by  his  own  revolver. 

"Either  you  improve  the  safety  mechanism 
cm:  we  cancel  all  contracts."  Ordnance  or- 
dered. 

Hellstrom  had  been  liired  as  a  production 
man,  not  as  an  expert  on  the  mechanism  of 
gtms.  He  knew  practically  nothing  at>out 
the  workings  of  guns.  Neverthelem.  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Smith  A  Weaaon  staff. 
There  he  heard  that  the  company  had  Ijeen 
worlting  for  years  to  develop  a  more  effec- 
tive safety  device,  but  had  got  nowhere. 
Hellstrom  asked  whether  anyone  had  ever 
thought  of  operating  a  safety  device  by  the 
movement  of  the  rebotind  slide,  so  that  It 
could  not  explode  a  cartridge  tinleas  the 
trigger  waa  pulled. 

"No;  that's  never  been  done  before,"  Harold 
Wesson  said. 

Hellstrom  went  Into  his  laboratory,  and  by 
10  o'clock  the  following  evening  he  had  built 
a  gun  with  this  new  device  Installed  In  It. 

Six  days  after  the  ultimatum  was  served  a 
revolver  with  the  new  Hellstrom  hammer 
block  was  In  Washington.  To  this  date  there 
has  not  been  a  report  of  an  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  revolver  equipped  with  it. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  Hellstrom  sta- 
bilized Smith  A  Weaaon  production  at  500 
guns  a  day-^the  rate  he  considered  the  most 
economical  for  peacetime  needs — and  then 
took  a  vacation.     He  went  off  to  Sweden. 

Three  weeks  after  he  reached  Stockholm 
the  flr^t  cable  arrived.  A  series  of  trans- 
Atlantic  phone  calls  foUowed.  They  were  all 
from  Harold  Wesson,  and  begged  Hellstrom 
to  return.  Production  had  slumped  to  70 
guns  a  day.  "Hellstrom.  you've  got  to  come 
back." 

Hellstrom  agreed  to  return  "for  a  couple 
of  months."  In  any  event,  dally  pUtol  pro- 
duction soon  mounted  again  to  the  500  mark. 
When  Harold  Weaaon  died,  early  In  1946, 
the  family  asked  Hellstrom  to  become  presi- 
dent. They  offered  him  all  the  stock  In  the 
company  treasury,  about  glSO.OOO  worth,  as  a 
t>onus. 

He  did  not  take  the  stock.  He  has  never 
owned  a  single  SmiUx  A  Waaaon  share.  He 
claims  he  can  te  more  loyal  to  the  firm  If  he 
has  no  financial  Interest  In  It.  He  gets  a 
salary  of  about  $70,000  a  year.  Last  year  the 
board  of  directors  voted  him  a  txmus  of 
aome  $33,000  more,  which  he  promptly 
"divvied"  up  »»"""g  the  employees. 

Today  Smith  A  Waaaon  Is  In  the  best  finan- 
cial condition  It  has  experienced  smce  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  1939  the  company's 
sales  amounted  to  »4»7,808.97.  WarUme  de- 
mands raised  these  sales  to  a  point  as  high 
as  $7  093  247.38  In  1943.  With  peace,  the 
aalea  naturaUy  dropped— to  $3,025,534.16  in 
1940.  However.  Hellstrcm  has  since  doubled 
that  figxire.  Last  year  Smith  A  Weaaon  sold 
$4,383,619.75  worth  of  revolvers,  some  80  per- 
cent of  them  to  poUce  and  sportsmen  In  this 
country,  the  rest  to  foreign  armies. 

Moat  signmcai*  haa  been  the  effect  on 
Smith  A  Wesson  atock.  It  la  not  listed  on 
the  WaU  Street  big  board,  but  there  Is  brisk 
over-the-counter  traffic  in  It.    One  share  of 


this  stock  sold  for  approximately  $3  In  1940. 
Although  It  has  since  l>een  spilt  twenty  for 
one.  it  was  selling  for  $6  a  share  this  spring, 
roughly  a  4.000-percent  rise. 

The  one  person  who  Is  not  completely 
pleased  by  Hellstrom's  record  at  Smith  A 
Wesson  Is  his  slender,  dark  wife,  the  former 
Lois  Allison.  Mrs.  Hellstrcm,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  magnate, 
Ario  Pardee,  says  she'd  rather  that  her  hus- 
band spend  a  little  less  time  on  Smith  A 
Wesson  and  a  lot  more  at  home.  She  main- 
tains that  she  and  their  14-year-old  son. 
Douglas,  have  hardly  seen  him  in  the  last 
8  yeara. 

Although  the  Hellstroms  have  •  palatial 
estate  at  fashionable  WeUesley  Hills.  Mass.. 
and  a  summer  home  on  Cape  Ckxl  that  Is 
replete  even  to  what  Hellstrom  calls  the 
TkJ  Mahal  of  Ixsathouses.  he  passea  most  of 
his  time  In  Springfield,  10  or  13  hours  a  day 
at  the  plant  and  the  rest  In  a  tiny  three- 
room  apartment  he  has  rented.  It  has  been 
H  years  since  he  lias  aeen  a  movie.  Once 
In  a  while  he  doea  go  sailing  in  one  of  his 
own  boats,  and  now  and  then  he  makes  a 
flying  trio  to  New  York  City,  putting  up  at 
the  exclusive  Metropolitan  Club  and  treating 
himself  to  some  smorgasbord  at  a  nearby 
Swedish  restaurant. 

Early  this  year  Hellstrom  hit  the  front 
pages  of  most  American  newspapers  when 
he  finally  lifted  the  veil  from  the  unusual 
new  plant  he  has  built  for  Smith  A  Wesson. 
The  plant  can  withstand  bombs,  poison  gas, 
sabotage  and  machine-gun  strafing.  Tet  It 
Is  laid  out  for  ultraefllclent  peacetime  mass 
production.  And  It  has  been  built  at  a  cost 
below  that  of  the  ordinary,  unprotected  fac- 
t<MT.  Located  on  the  outskirts  of  Spring- 
field, the  plant  conalsta  of  five  low-alung 
buildings  set  in  the  middle  of  a  great  lawn- 
covered  park.  Above  ground,  these  build- 
ings contain  every  facility  for  manufactioring 
effectiveness  and  worker  comfort — natural 
light,  fixed-radiation  heating,  p>ortable  elec- 
tric^ outlets  so  that  machines  can  be  moved 
anjrwhere.  vast  floor  eiqwnses  for  assembly- 
line  setups,  wide  paaaa^aways  and  ample 
storage  space — all  the  things  a  modem  in- 
dustrialist craves. 

But  It  IB  underground  where  the  radical  de- 
velopments are  to  be  found.  Deep  under 
these  buildings  are  huge  catacombs,  each 
fortified  by  thick  concrete  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  connected  by  buttressed  concrete  tun- 
nels. These  catacombs  are  equipped  with 
practically  all  the  facilities  Installed  above- 
ground.  There  la  even  a  combination  cafe- 
terla-movle  theater  for  off-shift  workers. 

In  normal  times,  production  will  be  carried 
on  upstairs  and  the  catacomlw  will  be  used 
only  for  storage.  In  case  of  war,  aU  produc- 
tion can  be  switched  below  In  a  matter  of 
hours.  And  there  it  can  be  carried  on  in 
safety.  Built  along  the  lines  of  Tokyo's 
earthquake-proof  Imperial  Hotel,  these  un- 
derground chambers  can  survive  a  near  hit  by 
a  blockbuster.  Airtight  steel  doors  can  seal 
off  the  chambers  from  poison  gas. 

Everything  In  the  new  Smith  A  Wesson 
plant  is  designed  for  war.     No  buUdlng  is 
closer  than  500  feet  to  the  edge  of  the  com- 
pany proiJerty— this  to  guard  ^igainst  sabo- 
tage.    Because  bombers  tisuaUy  try  to  knock 
out  fact<H7  power  plants,  Hellstrom  has  had 
his  transformers  built  right  into  the  concrete 
walls.     He  has   done   the   same   thing   with 
dust  coUectors.  which  are  generaUy  set  on 
top  of  factory  buUdlngs,  making  a  splendid 
target   for   machine   gunners.     He   haa   had 
extra  septic   tanks  built,  in  case   anything 
happens  to  the  plant  sewerage  system.     AU 
his  gas.  water  and  power  lines  are  under- 
ground.    So  are  his  oil  tanks.    Outside  the 
plant  there   wiU   be   two  airplane   runways, 
one  3.500  feet  and  the  other  1,400  feet  long. 
The  plant  cost  only  $fi  a  square  foot  to 
build— it  has  approximately  300.000  square- 
feet  of  floor  space — an  amazingly  low  price 
for  a  semiunderground  plant  with  its  expen- 
sive feat\ir«B.  when  you  consider  that  tha 


average  cost  for  conventional  plants  rangaa 
from  $6  to  $10  a  square  foot. 

It  coat  ao  little  baeaoaa  Hellstrom  plan- 
ned, dealgned,  and  pamBally  supervised  the 
construction  of  everything  In  It  In  his  spare 
time.  As  a  site,  Hellstrom  chose  a  deserted 
136-acre  swamp.  He  bought  it  for  a  mere 
$35,000  and  had  It  filled  in.  Incidentally, 
he  saved  the  water  from  the  swamp,  using 
it  to  malce  an  artificial  lake.  It  looks  pretty, 
and  t}asldea,  it  can  serve  in  fighting  firaa. 

"To  insure  our  employees'  peace  of  mind." 
Hellstrom  says,  "the  new  plant  Is  so  designed 
that  in  time  of  war  they  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  hazards  ci  personal  injury  re- 
sulting from  air  raids  or  sabotage." 

He  urges  that  all  industrialists  give  im- 
mediate thought  to  similar  maaauraa.  "In 
the  event  of  another  war.  Ood  forbid,  in- 
dustry will  not  have  the  months  to  prepare 
that  it  had  in  the  last  one."  he  points  out. 

Hellstrom.  naturally,  is  very  proud  of  hla 
new  plant.  He  expects  to  have  all  Smith  A 
Wesson  operstlona  transferred  to  it  by  the 
end  of  the  soaiaMr.  "It's  my  present  to  the 
Weaaons  and  their  employees,"  he  declares. 
"If  the  Weaaons  can't  produce  agib  profit 
here,  something  will  be  awfxilly  wrong." 

He  is  now  btisy  developing  a  new  product 
for  Smith  A  Wesson,  something  far  from 
firearms.  He  won't  say  what,  yet.  Once 
that  Is  done,  he  claims  he  Is  goliig  to  retire 
from  buBlnem  altogether.  That  the  Wessons 
are  begging  him  to  stay  goes  without  saying. 

"The  smartest  thing  this  family  has  done 
In  the  past  50  years  was  to  h*re  a  dynamo 
like  Hellstrom,"  says  Danny  ^/eaaon.  "He'a 
got  to  remain  with  us." 

Prank  Weaaon  concurs.  "Hellstrom  ree- 
cued  us.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  he  were 
to  leave." 


Far  Eastern  CooperatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K,  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augmt  17.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
Ijended  article  from  the  August  16  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  points  up  the  neces- 
sity for  the  creation  by  the  non-Euro- 
pean free  countries  and  the  free  peoples 
of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization, 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  ccoperation  along  the 
lines  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation — OEEC.  As  the 
Monitor  stated  in  an  earlier  editorial: 

There  is  a  massive  political  fact  to  be 
granpled  with.  Asia  can  no  longer  be  used 
by  the  west  for  its  own  purposes.  Instead, 
a  common  aim  must  t>e  sought  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  both. 

To  this  end,  the  resolution  Introduced 
by  Representatives  Smathxks.  of  Florida; 
Pulton,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ribicoft,  of 
Connecticut;  CoRBrrr.  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  myself— House  Concurrent  Btaote^ 
tion  120,  et  seq. — has  been  incorporated 
into  the  mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 
gram, EL  R.  5895. 

A  NomDUTAaT  PACxnc  xraioH 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washdicton.— The  visit  of  Philippine 
President  Blpidlo  Quirlno  to  Washington  waa 
valuable  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  It 
thr«w  light  on  that  in^>ortant  8Ub)ect.  a  Pa- 
cific pact. 


Ar>n2 
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8ls  aditrcM   bcfor*  Um  Amancan   Seiuit* 


vtwt 
to  and  what  to  not  lnvolv«<l  la  tbe  crcattoa 

In  cbe  Orst  pUec  It  baa  bceome  quite  dear 
titot  a  Pactte  pact  and  a  Padfle  ankm  ar« 
BOK  tte  Maw  thtaf.  that  tbe  oMflBal  talk 
of  a  Paetfto  pact  U  nov  finng  way  to  that 
of  a  Padfle  anion. 

It  was  natural.  In  fact  Incritabl*.  ttiat  as 
tlM  Uatud  Statca  and  wtaiu  Kuropc  bafan 
^|j<i«toH  publicky  tbe  po— IWllty  of  a  otlll- 
tary  defense  arranccmcnt. 
ahould  have  ■tartad  talking  of  a 
PaelAc  pact. 

Tbe  Mtoa  was  that  American  participation 
In  a  Pacific  pact  would  give  tbe  member  na- 

of  sacrmty  from  Com- 
ttaat  an  Atlantic  Pact 
was  to  provide  tlw  Mortit  ACtonUc  community. 
It  enns^ad  a  adUtary  aUlance  based  on 
military  aoaaftli  aot  too  dlllercnt 
tba  Atlantic  Pact  whicb  basically  rests 
on  Aaartoaa  attaactb. 

ATtai^^  Attaatlc  Pact  waa  stgned.  Ihto  talk 
of  a  eoaipataMs  Pacific  pact  swelled  to  ■ucb 
ptoportiooa  tbat  Secretary  Acbsaoa  had  to 
publicly  throw  cold  water  on  It  by  announc- 
ta«  that  WaahlaftoQ  had  BO  plaM  f  or  JolDtBC 
aay  othOT  eollectlTa  datanaa  arTaa«aiBfRit. 

It  was  not  tbat  Waablnfton  was  leas  aware 
o<  the  Otaamantot  threat  to  Asia  than  Ita 
to  Barapa.  Tha  admtnlatratlon  may 
OomaBwntot  &e*kgTm  In  Cbina 
earlier,  but  by  1M9  It  knew  lu 
lesson  well 

Tbe  trouble  was  It  couldn't  find  any  solid 
base  in  the  Pacific  on  which  to  build  an  alli- 
ance. In  tbe  Atlantic  there  bad  been  the 
western  tinion  Idea  that  emerged  In  tbe 
■faasels  pact.  But  there  was  nothing — ab- 
•tlntely  nothing — comparable  in  the  Pacific. 
There  was  the  Wslluaitit  laglMa  in  China 
wblch  was  on  lu  laat  U^i.  There  was  tbe 
South  Korean  Republic  whose  security  de- 
pended already  on  American  guaranties. 
There  was  the  Philippines,  also  already  as- 
Tsn  protection.  There  was 
ed  In  cItU  war.  There  was 
the  moat  ataMa  ia0ae  in  southeast 

to  be  a  base  for  an  Asiatic  defense  accord. 
And  there  waa  Prench  Indochina,  like  Indo- 
MaU.  caught  in  a  desperate  Ulaagular  ttrug- 
fto  between  Communists.  Nationalists,  and 


'Sponfry."  was  the  way  American  oOlclals 
rlbed  txtatlng  Asian  foiwdatlons  for  • 
Pacific  pact.  Washington  had  no  Intention 
of  getting  Uapped  In  the  quicksands  of 
Aalan  politics  axul  feuds. 

There  waa  India  which  might  have  senred 
■•  a  core  o€  som*  Asiatic  defense  arrange- 
nant.  India  with  the  best  army  in  that  area 
of   the   globe.      But    Pandit   Nehru.    Indian 

erahtp  oir  aach  a  move,  declartag  tkaft  tlw  In- 
ternal coafllcts  In  Asia  precluded  creaUon 
Of  a  Pacific  dafenae  pact. 

80  when  PraaMant  Qulrlno  came  to  Wash- 
iBfton  aa  apoaUa  of  a  Pacific  pact  he  was 
diplomatically  nattlisil  that  the  United 
States  couldn't  see  It.  Thiis.  when  he  ap- 
potnted  the  paaalonata  and  personable  Oen- 
aral  Romulo  to  ba  hto  alter  ego  through 
aouthaaat  Aata  to  preaa  for  a  Pacific  agrae- 
nwat.  ha  aaapbaataad  there  would  be  no 
mttltary  oasMtltawnu.  And.  in  speaking  to 
the  Amarlcaa  Senate .  he  referred  purposely 
to  the  project  be  was  pleading  for  as  a  non- 
mlUtary  Pacific  union 

He  made  It  clear  that  as  much  as  Ameri- 
can participation  would  be  welcomed  he 
was  aware  that  Washington  would  sit  out 
any  Pacific  arraasaaent.  even  minus  oUll- 
tary  commltxneati.  until  Asian  powers  had 
■MMla  aoma  show  ct  self. help  and  mutual 
aid 

President  Quirlno'k  brief  vtalt  then  has 
emphasised  the  distinction  between  a  Pa- 


cific pact  and  a  Pacific  union,  and  how 
Qoinno  has  switched  from  the  former,  a 
military  concept,  to  the  latter,  an  economic 
and  cultural  amiiig—ant.  at  laaat  la  tta  in- 
ception. It  has  made  dear  that  ^Mahlngtoa 
frowns  on  the  first  but  gives  lu  blaaatag 
to  the  latt«r.  prootalng  economic  help  at 
tha  Int  Mgoa  of  aaU-help  and  mutual  aid 
by  shying  away  from  any  military  com- 
aUtawnts  or  entanglements. 

Piaatdent  Qulrlno  did  not  leave  Waahlag- 
tarn  empty-handed.  He  got  from  Preaktant 
Truman  a  promise  of  ecoBoaBlc  assistance — 
which  at  least  publicly  has  to  be  spelled  out. 
But  what  may  be  mora  important,  be  won 
the  White  Houaa  biaaslng  to  Pacific  union — 
a  still  shadowy  undefined  project.  The 
blesalng  will  materlallae  as  economic  assist- 
ance along  the  line  of  point  4  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  program.  The  Important 
thing,  however.  Is  that  Asia  take  the  flivt 
steps  to  organixe  Itself  aad  ilww  signs  of 
helping  Itself  A  Pacific  pact  must  bare  Its 
roots  In  the  Pacific. 


Jncbcial  SaUries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wrw  Toex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ftEPRESETTTATrVTS 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

Mr.  CELXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial on  Judicial  salaries  which  ap- 
peared in  August  16.  1949.  ls.sue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 
juDXctAi.  a*i.safia 

Senator  McCAnAj*  and  ReprsasntaUve 
CBj.aa  bare  introdtwed  lagtolattnn  ealllng  for 
an  Increase  in  the  aalart^  of  PMlatal  Judssa. 
They  propose  that  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  be  Increased 
from  the  present  936.500  to  $35,000  a  year. 
All  other  Pederal  Judges  would  receive  In- 
crsasaa  of  •5.0C0  a  year,  restiltlng  In  the  fol- 
lowing salaries;  Asacciata  JasUces  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  tViJOOO;  tudgM  of  the  United 
States  cotiits  of  sppaala,  IS3.500:  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Clalnw.  fBJOO:  judges  of  the 
Ooort  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
•aa.900:  judtices  of  the  United  States  district 
couru.  920000  (the  chief  judge  of  tbe  local 
district  court  would  raoalva  gacSOO).  and 
•90.000  each  (or  the  Jtidgaa  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Cotirt.  the  district  courts  of 
the  Virgin  IsUntto.  Alaska,  and  the  CazuU 
Zone,  and  the  Tax  Court. 

There  are  persuaalTa  rtaaons  why  thto  leg- 
l;.'atlon  should  be  paaaad.  In  the  first  place. 
It  «o«ld  ■•!  add  unrsaaonably  to  the  c<ist 
of  foeanunant  At  the  present  time  the 
coat  of  tbe  Uididal  eeUbltshtr •.  r l  to  about 
one-nineteenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  the  Oovemment.  The 
salary  lacraaaaa.  if  approvad.  votald  temlva 
an  addttloBal  gross  exper.dttura  of  tl.MfJtO. 
and  about  40  percent  of  that  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  In  taxee 

Another  reason  llee  In  the  historic  rela- 
tionship which  hss  prevailed  between  Ju- 
dicial salaries  and  the  salaries  of  oOclals 
In  tha  aaanitlea  departmaat.  Par  esample. 
the  aalartoa  of  Oibint  tMctn  hava  been 
maintained,  aao^^  far  eiw  tawpoiary  dlalo- 
cation,  at  a  leva!  ttJSO  abora  that  of  ctrcntt 
lodgaa  and  tft.OOO  above  that  of  district 
Jtidgaa.  Congress  to  going  to  Increase  the 
ratartaa  of  Cabinet  oOcers  to  ta&jOOO,  and 
the  propoasd  Incraaaas  fur  the  ivOfm  would 
msiotalB  tba  salary  relationship 
prevailed  for  many  years. 


A  more  compelling  reason,  however. 
to  do  vnth  the  equities  of  the  case.  The 
Pederal  judges  have  had  but  one  salary  in- 
crease aUice  1936.  and  the  effect  of  that  has 
been  larpely  vtUated  by  the  decision  In  1929 
that  their  salaries  were  subject  to  income 
tax.  In  the  case  of  a  circuit  Judge,  for  ex- 
ample, hto  salary  In  1948  was  917.500  as 
a«alnst  913.500  txx  I92fl.  But  hto  net  gala, 
because  of  the  tax  change,  was  only  fl.TTa. 
And  thto  means.  If  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  be  taken  into  account,  tbat  the  salary 
of  a  Pederal  Judge.  In  terms  of  what  It  will 
buy  for  hlmaeU  and  hto  family,  to  sufcstan- 
tlaUy  less  today  that  it  was  33  years  ago. 

The  desirability  of  correcting  this  condi- 
tion hardly  requires  argument.  Btit  It  ought 
to  be  pointed  out  that  with  few  exifeptlona 
lawyers  of  otitstandlng  ability — and  the  ex- 
acting duties  of  the  ofBce  call  for  coa^totent 
men — are  not  apt  to  be  attracted  to  the  ^d- 
aral  bench  as  long  as  the  dlstlRCticn  that 
goes  with  the  post  la  more  than  offset  by  a 
salary  scale  tbat  Is  punitive  In  Its  effect. 


Martlikll  PUa  anJ  Colonies 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or   NEW   TOBJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoto.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier  of 
May  21: 

MASSHAIX    PLAN    AlVO    COLOmxS 

It  Is  one  of  tbe  curiosities  of  International 
politics  that  American  Magroea.  overwhcim- 
Ingly  oppoaed  as  they  are  to  colonialism  aa 
represented  by  the  Imperialistic  rule  of  sub- 
ject colored  people  by  France.  Italy.  Belgium, 
Britain,  and  Holland,  are  committed  never- 
theless through  the  Marshall  plan  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  nefarious  enterprises. 

Of  course  It  Is  said  that  the  ICarshall  plan 
money  Is  not  to  be  used  to  bototer  Western 
European  Imperialism  but  to  stabilize  the 
economies  of  that  area  In  order  to  enabia 
them  to  thwart  the  Imperlaltot  ambitions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  otorloua  that 
these  "loans"  wUl  make  thcae  western 
nations  not  only  stronger  but  for  thst  rea- 
son more  capable  of  continuing  their  rule 
and  exploiutlon  of  subject  peoplaa. 

Oddly  enough  the  Administration  foster- 
ing this  aid  program  Is  one  which  remained 
In  power  largely  as  a  result  of  Negro  rotea 
In  the  last  election  east  In  the  hope  that 
elected    would    enact    a    clvtl    rlghu 


The  widely  hailed  Bghty-first 
seems  destined  not  to  approve  the  clvU  rtghu 
program  aay  more  than  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress did  but  It  has  appcotad  the  European 
aid  program  for  which  Nigiaaa.  Ilka  other 
wUl  pay  In  continuing  heavy  taxa- 


Constdarlng  the  Incraaaad  rellsnce  of  west- 
ern Europe  on  the  Afrleaa  colonies  for  raw 
materials  and  the  stappcd-up  exploitation 
which  that  will  Impose,  there  la  unlikely  to 
be  much  clvU  rights  for  the  dark  matsrs  of 
Africa  cither. 

Nor  would  the  picture  have  been  different 
If  the  Republicans  had  won  because  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  a  bipartisan  one.  supported 
equally  by  the  poUtlctans  of  both  parties,  by 
leadiiig  liberals  and  by  the  white  presa 
generally 

It  U  true  that  the  Dutch  hare  ftnaUy 
adopted  a  mora  riaaonabie  and  ccnciltstarr 
attitude  toward  the  Indonesian  republic  and 
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tMU  th».  Prench  are  dtopoaed  to  come  to  terms 
arith  the  troubleaome  Indocbinese.  un- 
AauMadly  through  iinwiiie  tram  the  purse- 
li^fM^wp  Americans,  bat  Imparlaltoto  are  un- 
trustworthy ( as  tbe  Russians  have  also  shown 
in  their  dealings  with  the  peoples  behind 
the  iron  curtain)  and  the  Improvements  In- 
dicated by  these  gestures  may  be  more  Illu- 
sory than  real. 

There  to  nothing  Negroes  can  do  about  the 
use  of  their  taxes  to  hdMttt  goecmaients  ex- 
ploiting darker  people  over  the  globe,  but  It 
to  Interesting  to  reflect  on  some  of  these 
cruel  facts  iiLthe  International  picture. 


AccompKshmeiits  of  Tarkey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS^ 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASMXNCTON 

ni  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tnr:.'}day.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  North  Atlantic  Treaty  debate  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  raised 
a  serious  question  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  excluding  Ttirkey  from  the  pact.  I 
was  speaking  for  a  host  of  thoughtful 
Americans  who  shared,  and  will  continue 
to  share,  my  concern  and  disappoint- 
ment over  the  absence  of  Turkey  in  what 
is  recognized  as  being  a  military  alliance. 
In  a  broadcast  from  Istanbul  on  July  25. 
1949,  rir.  Henry  J.  Taylor  reflected  on 
what  Turkey  has  done  as  a  nation  and 
with  the  limited  assistance  which  the 
United  States  has  provided.  For  the  rea- 
son that  I  .inow  that  Mr.  Taylor  has 
given  all  of  us  something  to  think  about 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  his  broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  RzcosD. 

There  being  no  objeaion,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccro.  as  follows: 

"TtutXT:    Stauw   PntDB  THX   Doca  Cixssxd" 
Come  tonight  to  Turkey,  on  the  Boaalan 
border,  and  youTl  hear  some  good  aawi  for 
tis  at  home. 

Go  into  the  Soltaa'a  palace.  Pass  from 
the  Sultan's  throna  rooaa.  up  the  crystal 
stairways,  to  tbe  great  harems,  the  fountatna. 
and  the  marMa  baths.  Stand  in  the  haU 
of  mirrors. 

Pxish  sslde  the  hangings  of  brocaded  sUk 
and  gold,  and  you  are  pushing  aside  the  old 
Turkey.  For  the  Turkey  of  o\jr  afe  to  new. 
progreealva.  hard  working.  ^^ 

Today  Turkev  to  one  of  the  few  countrlaa 
In  the  world,  outside  the  United  States,  that 
does  not  stop  for  long  breather*— to  drink 
tea.  or  to  faU  asleep  for  long  periods  In  the 
daytime.  whUe  the  work  goes  taidone.  Here, 
they  are  at  least  trying  to  work.  In  fact, 
an  achievement  of  the  new  Turkey  sur- 
rounda  me  at  thto  moment,  for  I  am  making 
thto  broadcast  to  your  land  and  mine  from  as 
modem  a  studio  as  you  ever  saw.  ^^ 

That's  where  we  come  In.  and  in  a  vary 
Important  way.  F»  we.  Ua  our  American 
homes  and  workplacea.  now  have  In  Turkey 
a  big  stake,  in  dollars  and  brains  and  hope, 
tflractly  reUted  to  the  safety  d  the  patted 
auKtas  in  any  war  with  the  Soviet  Uhka. 

KiaOCXIlia    AT    THX    Dooa 

X  left  ttypt  to  ly  h«e— «  country  where  I 
•Mi  ao  tttar  so  kng  in  1942.  while  the  Ger- 
^ans  lamia rt  at  t|ta  door  at  Turkey,  and 
the  Torka  burned  their  brtdges  at  the  bord« 


^n/1  dared  the  Osarmans  to  come  through. 
Now.  vrlth  the  Riissians  knocking  at  the  door 
of  Turkey,  I  ve  come  here  again  to  get  an 
eyewitness  look  at  the  Red  fist,  and  to  Judge 
the  strength  of  the  door. 

I  flew  from  Cairo,  across  the  Suez  Canal 
and  Palestine,  and  over  the  daaarta  to  a 
town  called  Aleppo.  In  northern  Syria.  Thto 
to  near  the  area  of  Stalin's  birthplace.  Tlflis. 
In  Asiatic  Riissia  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Prom  Aleppo  I  flew  over  the 
snovrs  ot  the  Toroe  Monntalna  to  Istanbul — 
the  Conatantlnople  of  aot  fathers  and  the 
Byzantium  of  the  wcarld's  most  ancient  day. 

Looking  ova  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  closing  cut  Bnssla  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Istan- 
bul has  always  been  one  of  the  most  strategic 
^wta  In  the  world.  It  still  to  tonight. 
CAT-Ajn>-icoc5x  ON  THX  aoanai 

The  Red  Army  has  large  forces  of  troops 
on  the  Turkish  Iwrder  right  now.  The  Beds 
have  been  running  a  string  of  fortiUcattoca 
as  Jump-off  spots  striking  at  the  heart  of 
Turkey. 

Thto  border  to  something  to  see.  The 
Russians  have  plowed  up  the  earth  In  a  wide 
belt  for  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  bOT- 
der.  and  they  are  replowtng  it  constantly. 
Their  pxirpcee  Is  to  enable  Red  soUBen  to 
detect  the  footprints  of  anybody  croealng  the 
border.  The  whole  stretch  of  the  border  here 
to  Inspected  for  footprints  every  day.  Only 
one  plane  a  day  Is  permitted  through,  and 
every  road  to  sealed. 

Turkey  on  the  border  here  to  rimmed  In  by 
the  Reds — as  I  found  Canton  rimmed  in 
China.  But  while  It  to  too  late  to  do  much 
about  Canton,  it  to  not  too  late  to  give  great 
aid  to  Tiirkey— and  thus  great  aid  to  our- 
selves. 

THX    ANCIXNT   VnjtT 

Stalin  would  give  hto  eye  teeth  to  win  thto 
place — through  hto  Communtot  propaganda 
and  fifth  columns,  if  poasiUe,  and  by  force  If 
necessary.  But  the  Communist  Party  to  out- 
towed  here. 

We  don't  need  to  spend  any  money  bolster- 
ing tip  the  Turktoh  morale.  The  Commu- 
ntats  in  the  Kremlin  are  not  even  called 
Communists.  They  are  called  by  thetr  ortgi- 
nal  and  true  name — Bolsheviks.  Ifonoeer. 
the  men  and  vrcanen  of  Turkey  have  hated 
them  from  their  first  cruelties,  aa  long  aa 
they  have  been  alive. 

There  U  no  wia^^wmttf  tialiag  abosat 
Communists  or  coawaBli^  aaaBB*  hara. 
Nor  to  there  any  need  to  edneata  tbe  Turktoh 
people  about  the  evlto  of  boUwfetom.  We 
dont  have  to  guess  where  Turkey  would 
stand  in  the  event  of  war.  If  attacked.  Tur- 
key  would  fight  the  Rusetans  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat. 

Since  leaving  home,  rve  been  In  cme  coun- 
try after  another  that  to  on  the  fence.  Per- 
haps the  people  would  atde  with  the  Com^- 
muntots — perhaps  not.  Rtt  there  to  no 
doubt   whatsoever  about  Tarkey. 

The  Turks  are  tough.  The  Turk  today. 
Uka  hto  father,  to  always  ready  to  fight  the 
Beds.  Be  waa  ready  yeatarday.  He  to  ready 
today.  He  will  be  ready  tomorrow.  Hare 
to  one  country  in  the  woiid  where  there  to 
no  Communtot  problem. 

AM  DrcoKcautwa  WKk 
But  here's  the  slttiation  wMdi  affects  txs 
at  home.  WeTe  tryUig  to  give  aid  to  so 
many  countries  who  may  not  aid  tJs.  when 
the  chips  are  down,  that  ere  may  give  too 
little  aid  to  Turkey — a  country  we  can  really 

count  on.  _  

Por  exami^.  we  excluded  Tarkey  from  tha 
Atlantic  Pact.  True.  Turkey  to  not  on  the 
Atlantic.  But  Portugal,  for  example,  to  In 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  So  we  are  talktoig  about 
arotng  Portugal. 
Tet  bov  on  aartb  la  Portogal  going  to 

tng  araw  tram  the  Uattad  StaMaf 
a  tovdy  country,  to  uaifol  bi 


btit  not  for  arming.  Portagal  stands  In  tha 
wrong  direction  from  the  Russian  border. 
righting  to  not  Portugal's  role.  We  might 
Just  sa  well  send  ctir  arms  to  Timbuktu. 

mrKZAimtQ  ovt.  rsvoas  THut 
Aa  you  travel  around  the  world,  here  to  a 
foadantental  fact  that  strikes  you.  We  can- 
not do  everything  for  all  peofde  everywhere. 
Everybody  wants  something  free  fr<»n  Amer> 
lea.  wherever  you  go.  But  we  Just  havent 
enotigh  to  go  around. 

We  are  already  wasting  vast  quanlUlaa  of 
our  working  people's  money  in  places  where 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States 
to  not  helped  In  any  conceivable  way.  We 
can  stretch  ourselves  so  thin.  In  so  many 
places,  that  we  are  not  stroog  In  the  Im- 
portant places.  That's  exactly  what  Stalin 
figures  we  are  doing  today. 

Purthermore,  he  hopes  we  will  keep  on 
spending  our  substaiice  in  places  that  dont 
do  us  any  partlcalar  food.  Par — as  Fre  at- 
te  npted  to  aay  ao  aaaay  tlmca  before — 
Stalin's  big  bet  to  that  we  will  over-extend 
our  resotirees  and  knock  ouraelvcs  out  in  our 
own   gymnasium. 

THX  nZX-AXSCS  BACKCT 

Why  should  we  arm  the  Philippines?  At 
thto  moment,  the  PhUlpplnes  »n  secretly 
negotiating  to  sell  to  Slam  American  arms 
that  they  already  have.  They  seek  to  make 
a  big  profit  on  free  arms  we  l^t  in  Msnila, 
If  we  are  willing  to  send  them  more  tnm 
weapons,  they  too  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  arms  racketeers. 

I  found  that  out  In  Slam  and  reported  It, 
as  I  hope  you  may  recall,  in  my  last  broad- 
cast frtan  Cairo. 

naant  nr  tks  dxkx 
Or  look   at   Greece.     We've   spent   over   a 
blllicm  dollars  In  Greece  since  the  end  of  the 
irar.     We've  spent  over  five  times  as  much 
money  In  Greece  as  we  have  in  Turkey. 

Of  course,  some  aid  to  Greece  was  no  doabt 
needed.  We  don't  want  the  Communtot 
guerrillas  to  take  Greece.  But  Fve  been  all 
over  Greece  aad  I  have  never  heard  an  Im- 
portant military  man  suggest  that.  In  the 
event  of  war  with  Rtusto.  and  If  the  chips 
were  down,  vre  could  hold  on  to  Greece.  Tha 
problem  would  l>e  evactiatlon. 

Tet  we  have  linked  Greece  and  Turktoh 
aid  together.  Pxirther,  while  we  spent  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  Greece,  we  spent  less  than  a 
fifth  of  that  much  in  Turkey,  where  it  would 
have  done  10  times  as  much  good. 

Lowell  IhOBMa  toUL  aae  one  time  that  Law- 
rence at  AraMa  told  htm  the  Turks  were  the 
greatest  natural  flgbters  in  Kiarope.  I  be- 
Ueve  It.  I've  tiecn  to  the  maneuvers  of  the 
Turktoh  Army.  With  Ute  spirit  they  have, 
and  the  rug^ediMss  they  have,  and  the  love  of 
country  aad  tbe  independence  that  they 
hava  demonstrated,  they  are  a  graM  army  of 
flgbters.  If  given  sulBcient  Aaartean  arms 
on  the  Russian  border,  thaf  cbb  raaOy 
something  to  the  stablUaattea  ct  the 
of  the  world,  and  to  victory  against  commu- 
nism. If  worst  cotnas  to  ' 


Tou  know  Commvmtots  operate  in  the 
world  like  sneak  thtoves  in  an  o«ce  build- 
ing They  go  down  the  corridors  of  the 
world,  as  a  sneak  thief  floaa  dam  tha  car- 
rtdor  of  an  oOee  buWdIng  Ba  triaa  aacb 
door,  turns  the  kxMb  to  aec  if  it  to  tmlnrked. 
If  it'to  locked,  he  goes  on  to  the  next  door. 
If  It  to  unlocked,  he  sneaks  In.  If  he  finds 
a  stenographer's  ptzrse  there,  he  takes  tt. 
If  he  finds  a  typevrrlter.  he  takes  It.  Bell 
even  take  a  piece  of  carbon  paper.  Bat  If 
the  door  to  locked,  he  does  not  go  tn._ 

It  Is  TQ>  to  us  to  lock  the  door  to  Turkey. 
For  here  in  Turkey,  at  kmg  laat.  «be  Amer^ 
lean  taxpayer  to  really  getting  snaattolng  for 
hto  money.  What  a  Joy  It  to  to  ba  able  to  say 
that  about  any  of  the  ptaees  rve  been  to 
and  am  gotng  to.  oa  thto  trip  aronai  tba 
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wwmm  MTT  or  wowrr 

Bot  Hbat  U  the  ittuatk»x7  W«  w  oat 
or  AuflCM  wdUXMTf  money  hurt.  Altbouth 
It  «■■  fwCUBj  TiMd.  WW  exhatistcd  the 
It  ot  mtUttMij  aid  raced  u>  b« 
kt  to  Tftoj.  Any  turtbcr  aid  must  avait 
This  la  baoAuaa  a  drat* 
to  b***  bMA  obmU  by 
tyutf  la  Um  Btfv  •ppvoprteUoo  propoattkm 
for  am*  to  Turkey  to  a  brmnd-iMV  propoaal 
for  arau  to  any  country  |uat  bee  at—  it 
tba  Attanilc  Pact. 

tt   la   blflUy  donbcnil  if   any   arma 
■t  to  mmtm  tt  tboaa  Atlantic  Pact 

of  4oOmn  ann- 
IncaoMoaf 

TlMrall  b«  mucb  tfabate  on  that  aubjoct. 
•a  you  know.    But  tba  taaatafUl  Idoa  of  JiMt 

•n  tbm 

It  «M  pvBM  tfiMpMoas  aB4  fool- 
H  la  «aM  te  A  MgMy 

M— n^lilli  tha  aaaantlai  annlag  of  Turkey 

U  iTllMMUll 

»o  MOSS  rasj  azBas 
8C*p  Wo.  I  ta  to  make  a  tcIUn<  Impraaalon 
OB  tba  Kremlin  by  ruUy  arming  tbla  pUoa. 
19  do  Birwliaa  wamm  raai  food.  thU  propoal- 
UMt  ilMiaM  b>  dtvoTCod  tmm  tb«  queatlon  of 
aid  to  Oreoca  and  from  the  matter  of  mtll- 
tary  aid  tc  the  Atlantic  Pact  countrlea,  in- 
aafar  aa  the  tlatag  la  conceracd. 
We  mtiat  atop  watlng  our  money  and 
In  places  where  It  will  do  us  no 
We  moat  stop  trying  to  support  any 
at  an  that  stmply  says  It  la  abort  of 
dollars,  and  yet  may  never  lift  a  hand  to 
help  ua  when  the  chlpa  are  dovm.  We  must 
atarry-eycd  and  start  beln«  re- 
begin  to  cockcentrate  our  funds 
and  weapooa  In  truly  strategic  areas.  Uke 
Turkey.  The  oainute  we  do  thia.  Steiin  wUl 
know  we  mean  boatseaa.  Hell  underatand 
thAt  we  are  not  juat  set  on  a  global  boon- 
Je  that  eouid  wreck  us.  In  time,  without 
I'a  ftrla«  a  ahot. 

or  later  we  will  have  to  decide 
we  Intend  to  be  a  mother  to  the 
whole  httm*n  race  or  whether  we  Intend  to 
have  a  secure  and  uaeful  America.  Wt  can- 
BOt  do  both  It  is  up  to  us  to  cut  out  the 
CftrotUc  free-riders  In  the  world  and.  Instead. 
iacraaee  mu  miUtlarf  aid  m  piacca  where  it 
ygm  do  the  aoal  good — like  Turkey. 

80  good  night  and  good-by  from  Istan- 
bul. Turkey.  Good  tuck  to  Amcrleans  every- 
where— and  Ood  bieea  our  country. 


TU  Cdsl  of  IUwMi«  E««^  XJmin  tht 
Ndftfc  AllMlk  Pact 


BZTIN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAXE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  m:ch1uam 

m  TBa  BCXieB  OP  BEPRCSCm-ATXVrS 

Thursday.  Auffust  18.  194$ 

Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
•pBsker.  under  leave  granted  I  print 
herewith  the  broadcasts  of  Walter  Tro- 
hao.  chief.  Chicago  Trlbunt  Wfifhtnitint 
bureau,  on  the  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  radio 
pfo«ram.  relative  to  the  coat  of  rearming 
Europe  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
delivered  over  the  Mutual  Broadcastmc 
Oa  network.  AofiMt  •  to  17.  IMt.  aa  dl£- 
tr4Mltad  tagr  the  Women  Investor*  Re- 
wmtth  Saitltute.  Inc.  The  first  series 
of  broadcasts  have  bcw  tnaerted  in  the 
Racosa  by  Hon.  LAwanct  U.  Bmbm.  «< 
Wisconsin,  under  dates  of  Auguft  li  tad 


17.     The   remainder  of   the  broadcasts 
are  as  follows: 

smsovr  is,  is4S 

Tonight  I  befrln  the  brighter  side  of  the 
world  aUlltary  attxiatlon.  Forward-looking 
military  Isadafi  believe  the  United  States 
can  win  world  war  in  if  it  comes.  Better 
still,  they  believe  world  war  m  can  be  prc- 
ventad.  World  war  m  can  be  won  by  the 
worM'a  MMat  powerful  sir  force  with  ade- 
qtiate  Army  and  Navy  support. 

World  war  III  can  be  prevented  by  psycho- 
logical warfare.  They  believe  that  flovlet 
Rtiaala  can  be  peaeefolly  conquered  by  Ideaa. 
Truth  and  freaaoiB  are  our  mightleet 
weapooa  In  thought  warfare.  TOtaorrow  and 
Wedneaday  I  win  bring  you  sn  outline  of  this 
campalgB.  Meantime,  tonight  I  want  to  re- 
port OB  what  our  beet  war  plsnnefs  see  as 
the  road  to  victory  If  war  should  eeoae. 
World  War  H.  aa  you  know,  was  won  by 
teamwork.  Our  Oround  Poreea.  otir  Air 
Foreca.  and  Naral  Foroas,  working  ss  Mams, 
won  two  decisive  victortee  on  oppoelte  sides 
ot  the  world.  Mow  otir  strategy  is  In  a  period 
of  tranaltloo. 

Teamwork  will  win  world  war  m  but  the 
aua*  proportion  and  the  same  prcacrlptlsa 
will  not  win  tomorrow,  even  though  they  won 
yesterday.  We  outnumbered  Ocrmany  and 
we  outnumbered  Japan.  We  do  not  out- 
number Russia.  Military  leaders  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  destroy  the  Red  Army  with  our 
ground  forces.  They  do  not  believe  a  sea 
blockade  wuuld  defeat  the  Soviets.  Our  best 
military  leaders  see  the  situation  as  a  foot- 
ball game — If  you  cannot  win  by  rushing  or 
by  blocking,  you  turn  to  the  air.  Tou  throw 
forward  paaece. 

Porward-looklBg  military  planners  are 
turning  to  the  air.  They  believe  tha  tJnlted 
States  must  have  the  moat  powerful  sir 
fbfce  to  the  world.  They  believe  American 
planes  onvt  Oy  higher  and  faster  and  farther 
than  any  other  planee.  MUttary  leaders 
are  eonvtnced  thla  fact  would  Impress  the 
Soviets  and  dlacourage  them  fraiB  embark- 
ing 00  aggiasiyei, 

Our  high  command  doss  not  propose  to 
place  abaoiute  reliance  on  air  alone.  They 
still  believe  In  teamwork.  LeMlan  say  we 
must  bare  an  Army  and  we  mnst  have  a 
Navy  In  the  flnal  analysts,  ground  is  not 
won  luitll  you  hai»e  a  soldier  on  It.  And 
soldiers  arc  carried  by  ship  In  Interconti- 
nental warfare  But  air  Is  our  Suadaf  punch. 
Mastery  of  the  air  was  isssBllsi  to  vlelory 
on  the  pouBd  hi  World  War  II.  aceordlag 
to  military  laadars.  And  now  our  new 
pISHMrs  have  added  a  new  look  to  maatery. 

This  u  the  B  M  beoiber.  This  oontro- 
vsretal  plane  la  now  the  subject  ot  a  con- 
invaetlgation.  aa  you  know.  We 
thla.  Pun  sad  sooiplete 
airing  ai  the  merits  and  demerlta  of  this 
plane  ran  not  help  but  brin<  us  better  planee 
and  better  teamwork  In  the  armed  services. 
I  have  seen  thla  plaas  on  the  gnmnd  sad 

bf  Ms  piliuiiesiiiie.  In  one  of 
awaaaoM  alghta  I  have  ever  seen. 
this  plane  looeed  !<•  hlgh-eaploelve  bomba. 
weigh Ing  •  quarter  ot  a  ton  each — ai.OOO 
pounds  of  destruetloB.  *  Ibe  saaasesioii  of 
shocks  spill  the  ale  1»  SA  kifemal  din.  and 
then  a  curtain  of  saolM  5  aailea  long  rose 
into  the  sky.  Then  and  there  I  acquired 
s  heaitliy  respect  for  the  B-M. 

Its  moat  ardent  enthuaiasts.  and  I  have 
talked  to  ail  «<  Iheos.  do  not  aay  it  la  the 
ftaal  answer.    They  told  sae — and  I  can  tall 

and  better  plane  on 
B-4i.  This  wUl 
be  an  ail-Jetpowsfad  bomber.  It  wUl  fly 
higller  and  Isater  than  the  B-M  and  carry 
bombe.  Its  estimated  potentialiuee 
top  aMlltary  secrst.  Bowwver.  bewg 
better  than  the  m~U  is  nimmilag.  TheB-M 
•Ml  99  at  «aMe  feet  It  baa  a  range  at 
U  eau  easily   bomb   virtually 


all  of  Russia  from  North  American  baees.  Tt 
can  fly  at  S60  miles  an  hour  steadily. 
Equipped  with  jet  aaalsts.  It  can  make  SOO 
miles  an  hour  for  brief  periods  to  evade 
fighters.  It  can  carry  a  peak  load  of  four 
31  000-pound  bombe. 

Theae  super  bkxk  busters  are  s,  postwar 
development.  The  peak  load  could  not  be 
carried  to  Riissla.  Nor  could  the  plane  f!y 
8  miles  high  with  that  load.  But  It  could 
carry  an  even  more  devaatating  load  of 
atomic  bombe  to  Russia.  Just  bow  many  of 
these  dty  ■maahsri  the  B-W  can  carry  is  a 
top  secret.  I  can  ten  you  there  are  about 
70  key  bomb-targets  In  Russia.  An  atcm 
bomb  on  each  of  theae  targets  would  para- 
lyse the  Soviets,  so  our  air  command  tells 
me.  And  WW  have  about  MO  atomic  bombs. 
Japan  oflsrs  the  historical  ssample  of  bow 
air  can  eooquer  a  nation.  Pifty-two  Jap 
cities  were  flattened  by  air  strikes.  I  do  not 
minimize  tlie  part  played  by  th«  Navy  and 
the  Army  In  the  Padflc.  Bmperor  Blrohlta 
looked  out  upon  Tokyo  and  Tokohana  and 
saw  36-mile  stretches  In  which  everything 
was  dastroyed.  Be  surrendered  tive  2.400.- 
COO  Utwpa  guarding  th*  homeland  without 
ttriag  a  ahojl.  Air  shattered  Germany.  Nazi 
ptmnd  foeeee  were  paralysed,  industry  was 
wrecked,  morale  was  shattered.  Former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  reported.  "We  know 
now  that,  driven  back  into  her  own  borderr. 
she  woxild  have  blown  up  In  ctuuia  within  a 
short  time  without  military  action  " 

That  Is  what  our  SBlUtary  leaders  bellcee. 
Riissia's  great  advamSacsa— dtotaaoc,  man- 
leather  fade  In  imyoitance  when 
the  air.  Our  soundeet  mllitAry 
thinkers  concede  ail  Burope  would  fall  to 
Riissia  In  00  days  If  war  comes.  Top  planners 
believe  the  occupation  of  Burope  would  prove 
to  be  a  bleastaff  in  disguise.  They  hold  It 
would  be  better  than  the  total  destruction 
tiiat  would  come  froas  war  on  the  ground. 
It  would  spread  the  Soviet  Army  thin.  It 
would  bring  the  Sovlcu  into  contact  with 
weatern  freedoms  and  liberty.  And  this  would 
creste  unrest,  which  might  lead  to  revolt 
against  Oommnalst  masters. 

With  Sovlat  armlee  swarming  over  Purcpe, 
our  military  leaders  would  qend  bombers  to 
bring  atomic  warfare  to  HuasU.  Devastating 
muahRMMns  would  sprout  over  Moscow.  Lenin- 
grad and  utiier  Soviet  cities.  The  Soviet 
Army  would  be  cut  cff  from  bread  and  bui- 
leta.  Underfrounda  In  the  Soviet  occupied 
eouatrtes  weuM  spring  up.  Cut  off  from 
hooM  and  suppltes.  the  Sovtet  armies  would 
dstertoraSe.  (Xsr  top  air  men  believe  that  the 
Ruaalaaa  would  stirrender  without  a  long  and 
costly  9«uad  war.  Thia  U  the  belief  of  Oen- 
eral  Vandenberg.  Air  Chief  of  Staff.  Lieuten- 
ant General  Norstadt.  chief  atr  planner,  and 
General  Lemay,  the  man  who  ^t'm^ftil  Japan 
with  the  B-29  a.  All  three  have  exptemed  this 
view  to  ma  freely,  frankly,  and  effectively. 

Top  Army  and  Navy  men  are  not  so  sure. 
They  ask  what  wUl  happen  U  the  Sunday 
punch  falls?  The  air  planners  say  the^i  have 
the  answer.  If  Ruasia  siiould  not  surrender 
after  strategic  bombing,  tiien  the  armed  forces 
wotild  go  back  to  teamwork,  again  with  em- 
phaala  on  mastery  of  the  air.  Under  an  air 
umbrella  the  Army  and  Navy  would  work  to- 
gether In  an  invasion.  This  Is  why  planners 
bold  we  must  malnuin  an  adequate  Army 
and  Navy.  Planners  say  the  Invasion  wtil  be 
■ucceasful  if  Ruaaia  U  shatUred  by  ttratcgle 
bombing  and  harasacd  by  the  tactical  sir 
arm.  wiuie  troopa  dig  Into  Russia. 

Our  top  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  oOcers  do 
not  believe  we  can  stop  Rnesla  by  arming 
our  western  European  allies.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  allies  can  or  want  to  fight. 
The  military  did  nut  advance  the  scheme 
to  send  arms  to  our  alilsa.  Thu  was  done 
by   our  Stses  IMpaWaat.     The   plan    waa 

la  plaaniuc  and  gusedtag  our  security men 

who  have  fought  and  won  two  wars  in  uur 
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The  plan  to  defeat  Russia  by  sending  arms 
to  our  ailiea  is  the  work  of  men  who  were 
identified  with  the  pro-Soviet  Woe  less  than 
4  years  ago.  And  I  do  not  eaoqit  Secretary 
of  State  Acheaon.  Former  AsMstant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ateir  A.  Beiie.  Jr..  told  a 
Botiae  committee  last  October,  tiiat  Acbeson 
was  a  member  of  that  bloc.  More  recently 
be  has  been  identified  as  the  leader  ot  tbm 
pro-British  blcc.  ___^ 

The  true  purpose  of  the  arms  assists  nre 
program  is  not  b)  contain  Pussls,  aeeord- 
ing  to  our  military  minds,  but  to  give  away 
American  dollars.  The  State  Department 
tliearlsts  and  economists  want  to  stay  in 
power.  They  bctteve  they  can  do  this  by 
i|fftnt«"g  ffpT«Ml^f.  and  promoting  crises. 
ISttary  leaders  say  we  may  ^icnd  all  ctir 
moBsy  and  all  our  resources  and  still  fail 
to  btiild  up  our  aUlea  to  s'  point  where  they 
could  stop  the  Soviets. 

Tou  know,  as  well  as  our  mliitsry  high 
commanders  do.  tlist  the  military-assistance 
program  is  rooted  in  the  policy  which  has 
had  Eur(^M  at  waa  for  htindrsds  of  years.  It 
is  based  on  the  luropean  theory  of  balance 
of  power.  Each  balance  brotight  on  war. 
The  best  military  minds  are  opposed  to  mili- 
tary assistance  because  It  woiild  commit  the 
United  States  to  ground  war  against  Rtissia. 
which  tliey  regard  as  faulty  and  tinsound 
strategy.  Mllitaxy  leaders  believe  that  the 
attuatlon  calls  for  a  new  and  dynamic 
strategy. 

Top  military  leaders  have  told  me  they  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  we  shotild 
make  known  our  strategy  to  the  Russians. 
They  believe  we  ehoxild  openly  show  Russia 
overwhelming  air  superiority,  backed  by  a 
sound  Army  and  Navy.  They  believe  we 
should  make  it  dear  that  war  wculd  visit 
death,  destruction,  and  defeat  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  military  lear.ers  believe  a  strong  Amer- 
ica is  a  guaranty  of  peace.  They  teU  me 
that  they  believe  that  the  flnal  decision  on 
strategy  should  be  made  by  you  and  not  by 
fuzzy-minded  theorists.  Our  military  has 
confidence  In  yoar  industrial  genius  and  our 
military  regards  our  young  men  as  the  most 
inteUlgent.  seLT-rellant.  and  capabU  soldiers 
ever  to  go  to  war.  Our  top  command  does 
not  have  that  confidence  in  tho«  who  sent 
our  yoimg  men  Into  two  Eurcpean  wars  and 
who  are  now  once  more  rattling  the  war 
drums. 

AtJGi:^T    IT.    l»4t 

Tonight  I  conclude  this  serlea  of  eight 
reports  on  the  world  miUtary  situation  as 
Tiewed  by  our  Itop  »sn«rals.  The  lessons 
given  by  ow  b^st  Kttttsry  minds  are  that 
Soviet  Riiasia  cannot  be  defsatsd  on  the 
ground  where  she  has  treaaandflus  alllas  in 
distance,   manpower,   and  weather. 

Oenerals  do  not  believe  nasals  can  be 
rtioptud  by  arising  our  western  Buropean 
allies.  They  do  not  think  we  have  money 
ezMXigh.  or  resources  enough,  to  arm  peo- 
ples who  have  neither  the  wiU  or  the  capacity 
for  sustained  war.  Our  military  planners  do 
believe  RusaU  can  be  defeated  through  the 
air  with  teamwork  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

More  important,  they  believe  that  world 
war  in  can  be  prevented  by  psychological 
warfare.  This  wculd  be  directed  at  en- 
couraging the  Russian  people  to  tiirow  off 
the  yoke  of  their  communist  dictators,  A 
free  Russia  would  remove  the  threat  c€  war. 
our  mUltary  leaders  say.  A  free  Russia  would 
mean  a  free  world  and  a  peaceful  world. 
MUltary  studenu  of  RuasU  «ay  the  great 
majority  of  lu  people  are  starved  for  news 
and  sympathy  of  the  outside  world.  Under 
the  iron  hand  ot  the  poUce  state,  the  Russian 
people   are   distrustful   and  dSscontented. 

American  Ideas  can  set  them  free  Mili- 
tary leaders  have  given  me  an  outline  of 
this  thoivht  war  which  I  am  privileged  to 
pass  on  to  you.  The  Russlaa  mtad  Is  qpen 
for  western  thought.    There  are  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  fugitives  from  Bed  fssclsm — 
fugitives  from  Ruasia — and  fugitives  from 
mtellite  statea.  Theae  are  eager  to  serve  aa 
ahock  troopa  in  this  new  and  bloodless  type 
of  warfare. 

In  the  first  year  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
25.000  Red  soldiers  deserted  to  the  west. 
Those  included  high  officers. 

Desertions  have  continued  even  though 
we  had  a  policy  of  turning  over  fugiuve 
aoldlers  to  the  Soviets.  And  we  know  their 
fate  was  settled  by  Red  firing  squads.  Our 
military  leaders  believe  the  flew  of  deserters 
ahoiiki  be  encouraged.  This  flew  was  at 
times  as  tiigh  as  8.000  men  a  month.  Mili- 
tary leaders  believe  the  flow  can  be  turned 
into  a  flood  which  will  send  shlvos  up  and 
down  Soviet  spines. 

At  least  a  half  million  Russians  are  iiv- 
Ing  wretched,  hunted  lives  In  western  Eu- 
rope. Greece,  and  Turkey.  Milltary^kMdgs 
tell  me  these  people,  who  chose  fistidom, 
could  be  employed  to;  help  brlzig  freedom  to 
their  fellow  countryiien.  Milions  who  fled 
sstelllte  srcas  could  be  cmptoyed  to  bring 
truth  and  freedom  to  ihe  latest  victims  of 
communism.  Some  of  these  are  now  work- 
ing en  their  own  to  this  end — without  funds 
and  without  direction.  They  are  smuggling 
anU-Sovlet  papers  into  Rxissla  and  tiie 
satellites. 

Even  now  the  truth  is  being  smuggled  into 
Russia  and  is  working  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain In  the  Interests  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Even  now  there  is  ah  undognamd  working 
in  the  Soviet  Unioi*  Isolated  resistance 
tinits  are  working  In  the  satdlite  states. 
These  need  supplies.  But  most  of  all  they 
need  moral  assistance.  These  resistance 
movements  will  keep  on  fighting  if  they  have 
moral  support.  Fugitives  from  the  Com- 
miinlst  r*^?*"  gang  include  many  able-bodied 
men.  Many  have  military  background.  It 
Is  pot»<M^  that  these  can  be  enlisted  into 
a  RiBBian  foreign  legion.  Military  leaders 
feel  that  these  men  have  something  to  fight 
for.  They  do  not  think  our  western  allies 
want  to  fight. 

Our  generals  believe  that  these  Russians 
have  the  wUl  and  capacity  to  fight.  They 
want  to  set  their  people  free.  Already  gov- 
emments-in-exlle  and  UberaUon  for  coun- 
tries under  Soviet  rule,  are  operating.  In 
theae  resistance  movements  are  men  who  are 
widely  known  and  trusted  In  their  native 
lands.  Military  leaders  believe  theae  should 
be  encouraged.  More  Important,  military 
leados  believe  that  the  viar  of  ideas  should 
ffffftmr  about  a  Russian  liberation  movement. 
In  this  movement  we  would  cot  send  troops 
or  planes  to  Roasla.  but  would  send  Ideaa. 
We  would  give  theae  ideas  to  the  Russian 
people   so   that   they   could   set   themselves 

Military  leaders  sre  aware  that  Stalin  is 
a  master  psy^Kdoglst.  They  are  not  afraid 
to  tangle  with  him  in  thought  wsrlsre.  Iww- 
ever.  With  lies  he  has  spread  his  inHnencs 
arovmd  the  world.  Our  military  planners 
believe  he  can  be  stopped  with  the  truth. 
The  Russian  people  have  been  denied  truths 
which  wculd  enable  them  to  measure  their 
way  of  lire  with  ours.  When  these  truths 
reach  Russia,  the  Russian  people  may  react 
violently. 

Our  miUtary  leaders  hsve  definedoor  ot>- 
lectives  in  thought  warfsre.  The  first  aim 
is  to  discredit  the  Kjemlin  gang  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Ruaaian  people.  Our  military  lead«s 
believe  *>«^  can  be  done  in  a  number  cf 
ways.  Rumian  people  must  be  ma«to  aware 
of  the  truth  that  the  Communist  system  has 
failed  to  give  them  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  The  Russian  people  must  he  told  the 
truth — that  they  are  enslaved  by  the  cruel- 
aet  dietattvship  in  history.  The  Russian 
peopU  mwt  be  told  the  truth  that  the 
American  aaopla  base  no  ciuarrel  with  tliem. 
The  Rosluipaapte  aMMt  be  told  the  truth— 
that  America  wants  pease  In  the  world  and 
fnedom  of   the   iniBvidaaL     The 


be  offered  osoral  help  toward 
estsbilslitTig  a  Uhsral  gosTiment 

The  second  objeettve  of  thought  warfare 
would  je  tc  lower  saorale  and  eneouracs  da- 

serticxi  am^^g  the  Red  oocupatioo  farces  hs 
Germany  and  satellite  natlona,  Red  aokUwa 
should  be  warned  they  face  liquidation  on 
their  return  to  Ruasia.  They  ahould  be 
warned  that  they  will  not  be  eent  to  their 
homea.  but  to  Sibarla  or  distant  outposts. 
Stalin  does  not  want  aokUsrs  who  have  oome 
into  contact  with  the  wcat  to  talk  about 
what  they  tiave  seen  and  observed. 

A  third  objective  of  thought  warfare  ahould 
be  to  help  anti-Coaamunlsts  to  escape  from 
Ruaaia.  Military  Isailsis  believe  we  ahould 
■lake  it  clear  we  will  offer  asylum  to  es- 
capees. They  believe  we  should  enlist  de- 
serters. They  fsfll  we  should  crsaSe^BuMO- 
Amerlcan  reeonstsructlon  uniu  in  Burope  and 
traOn  escapees  is  liberal  fovemment.  Our 
top  caauaanders  srs  swars  that  Bed  spies 
will  indttrats.  But  they  are  ooafldent  that 
theee  will  be  weeded  ont  by  imssieni  striving 
for  freedom.  In  feet  the  spiss  tbcnselves 
may  be  converted  by  the  truth. 

A  fourth  objecUve  of  psychological  wse- 
fare  should  be  to  creste  and  exploit  dissen- 
tion  among  the  Kremlin  gang.  Many  of  our 
best  military  minds  believe  it  might  be  poe- 
aible  to  penetrate  the  Red  Army.  After  all, 
acddiers  are  soldiers  the  world  over  and 
understand  one  another.  It  la  poeaible,  mil- 
itary observCTs  believe,  that  we  might  con- 
vince the  Red  army  that  they  should  throw 
off  CoBBBunlst  masters.  This  action  might 
be  advasMSd  ss  a  patriotic  duty.  Military 
leaders  alae  htilave  It  may  be  possible  to 
play  up  and  lAiow  illiwiitliiii  in  the  Kremlin 
itself.  They  feel  purges  might  be  drama- 
tized— that  Jealotisles  might  be  encouraged — 
that  conflicts  might  be  created.  Also  they 
believe  that  we  should  offer  Indmsmmts  to 
top  military  and  dvlllan  odtoials  to  dsswt 
and  avoid  being  purged. 

A  fifth  objective  in  thought  war  would 
be  to  create  suspicion  and  distrust  among 
satellites  for  their  Rtissian  masters.  This 
might  be  done  by  playing  upon  nationaUam, 
reporting  ths  truth  of  the  ootortde  world 
and  encouraglttg  all  forms  of  resMance  to 
the  Red  masters.  Military  leaders  believe 
these  objectives  can  be  esrrled  forward  by 
radio  and  the  printed  word. 

This  war  waa  <^>ened  through  the  Voles 
of  America  broadcasts. 

But  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons 
whose  motives  were  qucstlcmed  in  Congress. 
There  were  tlnies  when  the  broadcasts  wers 
actually  anti- American.  Still  even  the  trlck- 
Ung  of  truth  worried  Moecow.  The  Russians 
went  to  constdaraUe  trouble  to  Jam  the  air- 
ways to  keep  truth  beyond  the  iron  cur- 
tain. And  we  helped  the  Soviet  msstscs. 
Every  night  our  broedcasts  dosed  by  giving 
the  exact  wave  length  of  the  next  broadcast. 
Thla  enables  the  Kremlin  to  set  the  wave- 
jammers  24  hours  In  advance  of  the  broad- 
casts. 

Military  leaders  believe  that  leaflets  snd 
news  sheets  In  numlsn  eaa  be  circulated 
■TTi/^m  Red  occt^jatmn  troops  and  civilian 
peculations.  They  also  believe  nesrspapers, 
books,  and  pertodicaU  should  be  drctilated. 
(tee  leaflet  or  one  book  may  reach  hundreds 
of  hands.  Our  mlUtsry  leaders  also  believe 
that  we  should  work  to  build  the  under- 
ground of  Russia  to  ipesad  truth. 

Civilian  Ruaslsia  saeapees  snd  military  de- 
serters can  be  introduced  in  Rtissia  to  spread 
tbe  gospel  of  freedom.  Through  the  under- 
ground, word  can  be  spread  that  America 
mVt  ths  frMadship  of  Uae  Buaslan  people — 
awjTVcmn  eoaesm  for  hiunan  rlghu  does 
not  stop  at  the  tron  curtain— Americans  are 
eager  to  help  the  Russian  people  win  free- 
dom—Aaksrlea  knows  that  the  credit  for  Bus- 
sia's  gjortoua  record  belongs  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Russian  psople  and  not  to  the 
Kramllncsac.  Boaria  Is  a  vast  country.  Not 
aU  tbs  aflttOM  la  tte  Bsd  Army  and  aU 
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Um  mnikMM  In  th«  drraded  serret  polto*  can 
kfvp  the  tmtb  out  of  all  Sonet  fraatt«t* 

Tb«  bM*  taniM  IB  o«r  mittwy  totabiuh- 
mcnt  doM  Bot  Mifeaerfb*  to  ow  prannt  policy 
of  OTBtolBlac  ■■nte.  They  do  not  sub- 
•orA*  to  tMm  poMey  of  malnuininf  a  military 
of  power.  Not  a 
MB  told  ycu  that  ttM 
vlU  itop  BOMla. 

Tbli  pcrtlcy  la  the  work  of  the  State  De- 
pMtBMnt.  Our  military  master  minds  say  It 
can  only  lead  to  an  armament  race  and  eTcn^ 
tuaHy  to  war.  Our  military  minds  balleya 
that  w«  ifeMM  praaa  tb*  war  of  Ideas.  All 
the  ob)aettv«s  of  tlw  tlMMiRht  war  wUl  take 
time  to  reaUaa.  Tlnw  la  runnlnf  out.  But 
■attltary  ptaimcrs  say  that  la  tbe  reason  why 
w«  sliowid  OTfanlae  thought  war  at  once. 
MUltary  liadsn  aaaora  ma  that  IT 
OTnflJct— war— Am  mai  tareak  out  In  6 
then  psyclMtaglHl  warfare  will  have  better 
than  an  cvaa  rtiaiiea  of  succeeding.  And 
meeaas  means  that  war  will  be  prcTcnted. 


Ackesoa't  Aatopty  aa  Nadonalist  Qiina 
DMa't  Help  Patient 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  usuMwaortA. 

Ut  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  It.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
!•  Mrtfend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricou>.  I 
tmctade  the  following  report  from 
Shanghai.  Apparently  American  Gov- 
ernment officials  trying  to  explain  their 
blunders  which  have  contributed  so  ma- 
terially to  the  downfall  of  an  exhausted 
ally,  consider  it  quite  sport^manly  to  hit 
^■hwr  tbe  belt  or.  more  accurately,  to 
kftdt  even  a  friend  when  he  is  down. 

Aren't  we  strong  and  China  weak? 
And  doesn't  mlirht  make  right?  I  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  history  will  be 
easier    on    the    publican    than    on    the 


N«wa    of 
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OaUy 
August  0.  1M9| 

ON     N«TIONAUVr 

Hmlt  PATnorr 


CmMA 


(By  Clyde  Pamsworth) 

Camtov.  August  9. — Sacretary  of  Stata 
Dean  Achaaon'a  autopsy  on  the  Chlncaa 
NaUooallM  fovamment  whUe  the  body  is 
■tm  warm  may  not  in  itaeir  be  fatal.  But  it 
dklnt  do  the  patient  any  good. 

Chlneae  Nationalists — and  there's  stUl  a 
hard  core  of  them,  the  only  effecttre  antl- 
Oooarantat  force  in  China — -have  been  left 
to  weod»  pmt  what  kfr  Arhes<jn's  purpose 
kroMfly  tJM  purpose  of  the 
•daatntatrakloa  In  torateg  the 
white  paper  <in  China. 
Tbair  speculative  anawers  Include: 
It  waa  a  tacit  elercntb-hour  lUTltatloa  to 
tiM  Chlnsaa  Oommunuts  to  walab  on  tbetr 
tfiMa  and  eooamitments  to  th«  •avtol  Union 
In  return  for  American  recognition. 

It  aras  tnto^dad  tu  shush  increaaad  erttl- 
at  hnaw  over  the  Wash- 
1*8    raUare    In    China. 
!«>  fMiermlly  lafardad  here  as  the  best  pos> 
(hat  emtld  be  put  upon  American 
Yalta  down  to  the  bam- 
ef  the  United  States  military  ad- 
group. 


It  was  an  implicit  though  somewhat  pre- 
mattxre  acceptance  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist conquest  of  China  with  which  the 
United  States  could  couple  a  warning,  how- 
ever toothleaa.  that  the  Chinese  Reds  must 
keep  their  revolution  in  China  and  not  mesa 
around  with  neighboring  countries. 

But,  whatever  Its  purpose,  the  white  papw 
has  In  an  unpredictable  aray  given  new  Im- 
petus to  the  Nationalist  diatatovratlon. 

I  Icnow  an  American  buslaMMMB  in  Can- 
ton who  ewt  abort  a  Hong  Koag  holiday  after 
the  white  paper  was  pubUahed  to  rush  back 
to  Canton  to  liquidate  and  get  out  liefore  the 
Rcda  get  liere.  He  was  sure  the  white  paper 
had  shaiply  limited  Canton's  weeks  of  grace. 

There  prekaMy  will  be  a  Chinese  National- 
ist GovemaaCBt — in  n;ime.  at  least,  some- 
wbera  on  Chlneae  soil  for  a  long  time  tu 
come. 

Actually,  the  white  paper  hasnt  reached 
this  side  of  the  world  yet  and  reaction  Is 
based  on  preas  reports.  These  are  extensive. 
howerer,  including  texts  of  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  covering  letter  and  hla  flve-polnt  state- 
ment of  basic  principles  of  China  policy. 

oooriT 

Mr.  Acheaon's  letter  presented  at  least  one 
glaring  oddity — the  statement  that  the  Na- 
tionalists did  pretty  well  lor  China  from  19i7 
to  1937  and  during  the  same  time  started 
to  run  down.  That  was  the  period  between 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  break  anth-the  Commu- 
nists and  the  war  with  Japan. 

"During  this  period  the  Kuomlntang  (Na- 
tionalist government  party)  made  conald- 
erable  progreaa  in  Ite  efforts  to  unify  the 
country  and  to  build  up  the  Nation's  flnan- 
dal  and  aeaooailc  strength."  Secretary  Ach- 
eson  wrtrte.  and  then  added  oddly : 

"Somewhere  during  this  decade,  however, 
the  Kuomlntang  began  to  lose  the  dyna- 
mism and  revolutionary  fervor  which  had 
created  It.  while  to  the  Chinese  Commimlsta 
fcrror  became  fanaticism." 

The  first  sentence  was  a  statement  of  fact 
readily  documented.  The  second  sentence 
was  an  exercise  In  cliches  which  not  only 
fitted  the  general  thesis  of  the  Nationalists' 
Incipient  weakness  but  might  have  been 
matched  almost  word  for  word  in  any  one 
of  several  pro-Communist  books  that  have 
come  out  ot  China. 

That's  bacn  a  dominant  theme  of  fellow 
travelers. 

PaBTTT    AK9   PAT 

It  goes  pretty  and  pat :  The  Chlneae  revo- 
lution waa  self-i;enrratlng  among  the 
maaaes:  the  Kuomlntang  and  Communists 
vied  for  leadership:  Communists  being  mora 
dynamic  won. 

Secretary  Aebasoo's  letter  is  sprlnltled  lib- 
erally with  that  Maa  In  vartafoa  forms.  It  s 
an  argument  for  which  there  Is  no  proof. 
If  there  Is  any  pertinent  evidence.  It  U  that 
the  Chlneae  aa  a  whole  are  the  least  revo- 
lutionary people  in  the  world. 


Stateiioed  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NSW  roam 

IN  THZ  BOUSE  OP  REF RESENT ATIVB 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

Mr.  HSPPERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RICOS9.  I  Include  the  followtng  letter 


written  by  my  constituent.  Kenneth 
HaskeU  Mantel,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii: 
■AWAnAM  sTATnooa  askxs  —  xktxt  nrro 
iTMioM  coManaais  tuk  cist  wat  to  com- 
bat coMMtnnsK 

To  the  EorroB  or  the  New  Toax  Times  : 

Once  again  the  queation  of  statehood  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  haa  been  brought  to 
the  fere  In  the  Congress.  To  understand  the 
true  nature,  the  eeaence  of  the  question  cf 
statehood,  one  is  reminded  of  the  historic 
days  during  which  our  Union  was  being 
formed  In  the  face  of  prave  difficult  ea  per- 
petrated by  the  narrow-minded  and  domi- 
neering political  groupa. 

It  Is  an  c£tabllahed  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  both  on  the  mainland  and 
on  the  Islands  are  of  the  conviction  that 
Immediate  statehood  would  represent  a 
sound  step  in  establishing  the  sovereignty 
of  tlM  people  and  the  state  of  Hawaii.  Again 
and  again  the  islanders  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  closer  association  with  the  Union; 
their  leaders.  Governor  Stainback.  and  Dele- 
gate PAsaovcTON,  have  fought  Incessantly  for 
statehood;  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Senators 
and  Repretentatlves  in  the  ConprcoS  have 
voiced  their  approval— and  yet  Hawaii  re- 
malna  a  Territory,  her  people  taxed  but  not 
represented.  The  morale  of  the  pecple  of  the 
Territory  has  remained  steadfast  and  high  — 
always  In  the  hope  of  attaining  that  great 
dream:  statehood. 

Why.  then,  has  Hawaii  remained  a  Terri- 
tory? Why  haa  statehood  been  deferred  time 
and  again? 

Surely.  Hawaii  has  proved  herself  worthy 
of  statehood:  her  incfoetry.  her  people,  so 
diverse  and  yet  so  united,  the  very  beauty  of 
the  islands,  have  been  a  source  of  Inspiration 
to  the  American  people. 

The  small  minority  of  selfish  interests,  who 
have  conslstenUy  opposed  sUUlvood  for 
Hawaii,  regardless  of  the  wUl  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  have  fought  a  cruel  battle 
against  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory In  their  struggle  for  sUtehood.  Much 
of  the  argument  against  statehood  revolves 
around  a  statement  by  the  late  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  of  ColumbU  Univer- 
sity, who  warned  In  ominoua  tones  that 
statehood  for  Hawaii  would  spell  the  end  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America  as  we  now 
j^o*  it.  He  warned  of  grave  disaster,  of 
tm^mtd^^  doom,  ahould  Hawaii  become  our 
great  fiorty-ntnth  state.  O^hera  have  taken 
up  the  cry,  and  yet  in  all  the  writings  and 
oratory  we  can  still  sense  the  inconceivable 
attitude  taken  by  Dr  BuUer. 

The  Inaldlous  proptaada  that  Hawaii  Is 
under  the  domlnstlon  of  communism  snd 
under  the  rule  of  Moscow  has  been  hurled  st 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  Surely,  the  only  aur« 
way,  the  only  honest  and  forceful  method 
o*  ooaibatlng  communlam  In  Hawaii  would 
bato  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii,  so  that  the 
very  threat  of  communism  would  be  de- 
stroyed. AS  It  should  be  The  last  thing  In 
the  world  that  the  Communists  would  want 
would  be  statehood,  because  In  its  very  na- 
ture SUtehood  spells  doom  for  the  Commu- 
nist mi^vement  in  Hawaii  That  commu- 
nism must  be  destroyer*  Is  axiomatic:  the 
m^'thod  for  Its  destrucUon  lies  m  statehood. 
Let  the  Oongreas  take  heed,  let  the  people 
be  aware  that  statehood  for  Hawaii  should 
be  immediately  granted 

The  morale  of  the  Hawailana  Is  high:  let 
us  not  permit  It  to  wane;  to  give  Hawaii  her 
chance  aa  an  equal— as  our  forty- ninth  State 
of  the  preat  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

KSKKBTR  Hamtetl  MAimx. 
t.  Juty  4.  1S4$. 
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WinBiBf  WiscoDsin  Oration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  wBcoirsDff 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PJPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  speech  was  the  prize  winning 
oration  for  the  year  1949  in  an  all-State 
contest  sponsored  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. Department  of  Wisconsin.  In  en- 
couraging thousands  of  young  high 
school  students  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  American  Constitution,  the  Legion  is 
keeping  alive  in  the  hearts  of  young 
Americans  a  deep  knowledge  and  love  of 
our  way  of  life. 

This  year's  winner  of  the  Legion  con- 
test In  Wisconsin  was  Edmund  Campion 
Kersten.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  junior  at 
Campion  High  School,  of  Prairie  du 
Chien.  a  Catholic  high  school  conducted 
by  the  Jemlt  fathers.  This  speech  was 
also  judged  first  over  the  winners  in 
similar  contests  conducted  by  the  Legion 
in  the  States  of  Dllnois.  Indiana,  and 
Ifiebigan.  Campion  High  School,  its 
speech  coach,  the  Reverend  Robert  Gren- 
nan.  S.  J.,  as  well  as  'XJamp"  Kersten  are 
to  b?  congratoiatcd. 

A  few  weeks  a^.  as  I  was  reading  Time 
magazine.  I  was  amazed,  more  than  amazed. 
I  was  difgtisted.  What  disgusted  me?  I  was 
reading  about  the  trial  of  the  11  arch  Com- 
munisu  In  New  York  and  aaw  how  every 
legal  maneuver  was  permitted  in  an  effort 
to  give  these  fifth  columnists  a  fair  trail. 
The  integrity  of  the  Jury  system  was  attacked 
from  every  angle  by  the  defending  lawyers 
on  the  pretense  of  prejudice:  loophole  after 
loophole  was  explored,  every  legal  nook  and 
cranny  peered  into,  while  the  trial  dragged 
on  and  oa.  Until,  finally.  It  looked  not  as 
if  the  Communists  were  on  trial  but  rather 
democracy,  and  that  democracy  would  end 
up  being  the  butt  of  the  Jcke.  And  the 
thought  struck  me.  Just  how  inefficient  can 
democracy  get? 

But.  looking  deeper,  examining  our  way 
of  life.  I  wonder  if  efficiency  with  human 
liberty  Is  Its  primary  purpose?  Though  we 
can  call  democracy  slow,  inept  at  times,  did 
this  country's  founders  aim  at  creating  a 
business-like  calculating  machine,  or  was  the 
Constitution  based  on  a  deeper  truth  than 
mere  pragmatism? 

To  a  thinking  man.  such  was  neither  the 
answer  nor  the  truth.  Pa:  the  founders  of 
otir  Constitution  set  up  as  a  guide  or  a  norm 
a  set  of  reflations  that  to  operation  was  to 
tmm  to  have  many  defects.  B-Jt  that  norm 
was  based  on  truth— it  had  reaUty  bcMnd 
it  that  set  of  Inviolable  10  commanrtnigita 
we  call  our  Bill  cf  Rights.  Jefferson  and 
Washington  and  the  rest  laid  these  down 
and  called  them  unalienable— Incapable  of 
being  taken  away.  And  e\-en  If  a  govem- 
mant  were  never  set  up,  these  rlghU  would 
still  be  called  inherent,  or  bom  with  ua. 

rxd  Tou  ever  stop  to  think  tliat  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  gire  rights  to  the  people, 
that  It  does  n«(i  merely  deign  to  recognise 
them?  Freedom  of  reUglon.  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press  are  not  granted  by  the  Bill  oX 
Righu  The  CocsUtuUon  sees  these  rights 
sjralready  la  man,  and  bases  Its  very  first 
amendment  on  that  fact.    It  says: 

-Conrrees  shall  make  no  law  respecttog  the 
estabUshment  at  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 


free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

The  Bill  of  RlghU  forbids  any  legislation 
whatsoever  with  regard  to  these  basic  righu. 
In  this  sacred  area  of  human  dignity,  we 
acknowledge  tliat  no  earthly  government  may 
Uespass  because  it  touches  upon  mans  high- 
est faculties,  the  sources  of  wixich  are  liter- 
ally not  of  this  world. 

In  order  to  bring  the  American  Constitu- 
tion into  sliarp  relief,  and  by  way  of  con- 
trast, let  us  consider  the  provisions  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  on  the  question  of  free- 
dtMn  of  religion.  The  original  constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  S-  R.  statea  as  loUows: 

•The  right  of  religious  and  antlrellgkjua 
propaganda  Is  accorded  to  every  citizen."* 
The  constitution  of  1936  reads; 

"Preedom  of  religious  worship  and  xree- 
dcm  of  antlreUgious  propaganda  Is  recog- 
nized for  all  citizens."  In  otlier  words,  the 
supreme  Soviet  accords  or  granU  tlie  right, 
or  deigns  to  recognise  it.  What  it  granU  ct 
agrees  to  recognise,  it  can  at  a  Uter  date 
refuse  or  deny. 

Herein  lies  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  phUosophy  of  the  state  made  into 
a  god,  and  the  state  that  recognizes  the 
existence  of  God.  In  the  former.  It  Is  held 
that  the  source  of  all  human  rights  Is  the 
will  of  the  dictator.  In  the  latter,  a  man's 
rights  are  acknowledged  to  come  from  hia 
Creator.  That's  exactly  what  is  set  forth  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution: 

"All  men  are  created  eqxial  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator'- not  by  the  state— 
"with  certain  unalienable  rights." 

In  the  words  cf  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  the  rt^ts  set 
forth  in  the  first  10  amendments  are  rights 
••which  by  the  EJeclaratlon  of  Independence 
were  aiCrmed  to  be  unalienable.*"  They  are 
untoi.chable  because  they  conje  from  without 
the  state,  from  God. 

Here  is  the  excellence  of  the  American  sys- 
tem that  sets  an  absolute  bar  against  any 
government  encroachment  whatsoever  upon 
rights  of  which  It  Is  not  the  author.  Here 
lies  the  fatal  defect  of  any  form  cf  govern- 
ment that  falls  to  recognize  the  real  authc* 
of  human  rights,  and  arrogates  to  Itself  the 
power  to  m:.jcc  and  unmake  human  beings. 
For  If  God  Is  ruled  out  of  His  universe  by 
human  fiat,  men  become  slaves. 

So  the  sharp  Issue  In  the  world  today  Is, 
What  is  the  real  basis  for  hxmian  rights? 
On  that  Issue  cur  forefathers  did  not  com- 
promise. They  had  the  courage  boldly  to 
acknowledge  the  truth.  Can  we  affctf-d  to 
do  anything  less  when  miUions  of  human 
beings  in  our  shrinking  earth  wltlier  from 
fear  of  the  hammer  and  sickle?  The  cold 
metallic  voice  cf  Lenin  says  to  this  latter- 
day  world.  "Where  communlan  begins,  athe- 
ism begins.  "  And  if  we  were  to  choose  tlie 
course  of  compromise,  we  Just  as  £\irely 
add  to  those  words.  "Where  atheism  begins, 
slavery  has  already  arrived." 

Just  recently  a  uaglc  coB«»omlae  did  t^ 
place  when  the  American  ddegate  to  the  UN 
committee  to  draft  a  universal  bill  of  humsm 
rights,  agreed  to  omit  any  reference  to  the 
Creator  as  the  true  source  of  human  rights. 
Tiiis  is  the  very  heart  of  the  world  conflict. 
Our  forefathers  saw  that.  And  If  we  fail  to 
see  It.  we  shall  have  to  accept  a  terrible 
consequence. 

Just  57  miles  across  the  Bering  Sea.  from 
the  Seward  Peninsula  cf  Alaska,  lies  the 
nialnland  oT  northeast  Siberia— tlie  most  to- 
ba^>itable  land  In  the  world.  In  the  wint« 
tlM  temperattire  has  been  known  to  drop  to 
more  than  90  degrees  below  aero.  UntU  1936. 
the  population  of  this  area  waa  only  about 
1  or  2  persons  per  100  square  miles.  But 
about  that  time,  gold  was  discovered  there 
and  the  coffers  of  the  Kremlin  liad  to  be 
filled  with  the  precious  metaL    So  the  state 


police  set  up  the  Infamotis  organlaatkn 
known  as  Dalstroy  to  exploit  the  goM^  Qg 
northeast  SlberU.  Today  where  there  wera 
formerly  only  a  few  tliousand  natives,  thaw 
are  now  several  million  hiunan  slaves  under 
the  lash  at  the  MVD.  Only  1  out  of  50  to 
100  is  said  ever  to  come  back  from  Dalstroy. 
For  every  kilogram  of  gold  deUvered  to  Mos- 
cow, the  life  of  at  least  one  political  pris- 
oner Is  spent.  Tlie  precioiis  metal  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Arctic  wastes,  but  tlie  bcmea 
of  m'lli"""  at  himian  beings  He  frozen  In  the 
tundra. 

This  white  hell  of  the  Arctic  Is  Jun  57 
miles  from  tlie  mainland  of  the  American 
continent.  What  a  contrast.  A  sava^a 
amoral  dictatorstilp  there,  a  Cbristian  nation 
here.  The  contrast  between  a  naan-made- 
Ood  and  men  God-made. 

And.  so.  today  we  may  be  thankftil  that 
we  live  tinder  a  Constitution  like  ours.  It 
may  be  InefBclent  but  It  U  always  truthful. 
It  may  be  slow,  but  always  cooslderate.  For 
it  acknowledges  that  each  htuian  being  Is 
precious  beeauae  he  Is  made  In  the  Image 
and  likeness  of  God.  ConununUts  In  Buda- 
pest and  Sofia  may  substitute  scientific  tor- 
ture for  tlie  Judicial  jHtxxss  In  the  trial  of 
Christian  clergymen;  but  Communists  to  New 
York  are  still  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  to  a  fair  trial.  The  very  Con- 
stitution that  they  would  testroy  protects 
the  basic  human  rights  at  even  these. 


FuUiui  Keeps  Her  Won! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHrNCTOJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BI3'RESENTATiVE8 

Friday,  August  19.  1949 
Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Finns  are  a  remarkable 
people.  They  are  industrious,  hard- 
working, reliable,  and  dependable.  Their 
word  is  as  good  as  their  bond. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in 
which  Finland  has  repaid  the  debt  to 
the  United  States  which  she  incurred 
shortly  after  World  War  I  when  she  ob- 
tained relief  supplies  from  this  country- 
Thirty  years  ago.  ia  1919.  we  loaned 
Finland  $8,281,926  for  the  purchase  of 
relief  supplies.  Finland  agrefd  to  repay 
this  money  to  the  United  States  with 
interest.  Year  after  year.  Finland  has 
made  payments  in  principal  and  interest 
on  that  debt. 

To  date.  Finland's  payments  on  that 
debt  of  $8,281,926  have  amounted  to 
$8,702,980.  For  every  $1  we  loaned  her 
in  1919.  we  have  been  paid  back  $1.03. 

What  a  different  story  this  is  to  our 
loans  to  other  nations.  About  the  same 
time  that  we  made  oxir  loan  to  Finland. 
we  loaned  other  nations  approxiittately 
$15  000.000.000  and  to  date  have  been 
repaid  about  $3,003,000,000,  or  less  than 
$1  for  every  five  loaned.  These  other 
nations  have  paid  us  back  184  cents  OQ 
each  dollar  we  loaned  them  compared 
to  Finland's  having  paid  us  back  $1  03 
for  each  dollar  loaned  to  her. 

I,  therefore,  was  happy  this  week  to 
Join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  taking  action  providing  that  any  fu- 
ture payments  by  Finland  on  her  debt 
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|»  «>  thwdd  be  UKd  entirely  and  ex- 
dofllvciy  tar  tile  ctfucAtkm  m  this  coun- 
try of  Finnish  students  and  for  the  pur- 
•teae  of  books.  scitHiflc  and  laboratory 
•fttipraent  for  the  admle  of  Finland. 

By  thl5  action  we  will,  in  great  de- 
tree,  be  taking  the  actkm  of  canceltnc 
in  effect  Finland's  debt  to  us  through 
assurance  that  wtiateirer  she  pays  on 
that  debt  will  be  employed  to  build  a 
young  generation  of  Finnish  youths  who 
tjirtpprrt  by  education  to  pro- 
and  poUtical  leadership 
for  the  great  people  ol  this  great,  free- 
4om-lovtiig  naUon.  F.nland. 

It  Is  oar  hope  that  out  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  develop  a  stronger  Finland 
•od  that  she  will  continue  to  stand  as 
a  great  citadel  of  freedom. 


FafiGoy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  HOWTAMA 

Df  TRS  HOITSZ  OF  SSPBSSBl«TA'nVES 

Friday,  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  MAlfSPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBB.  I  taichide  the  following  article  by 
Peter  Bdeon  from  the  Washington  Daily 


rtu.  err 
(By  P«ter  Bdaon) 

Tb*  eaae  of  W.  W&tton  Butterworth  per- 
Um  praMbt  Washington  muddle  over 
to  do  about  China. 
Prastdent  Truman  ncmlnated  Butterworth 
to  be  AaataCant  Secrttary  of  State  In 
at  Par  KMtem  Aflalra  la^  May.    Half  a 
oaber  hl^h   State   Department    n< 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  at  the  aame  tteM. 

All  tbaaa  otiiers  were  conflrmed  In  June. 
But  a  moatlia  later  the  BuUarworth  nooBl- 
■atlnn  ramatna  unoonflnnMl  becauae  a  ■mall 
group  of  Republican  Senators  don't  like  what 
has  happened  in  China. 

Senator  Owor  Banram.  of  Maine,  eays 
Butterworth  "i  epi  caeuta  the  Chlneae  pdtcy 
of  the  administration. "  Senator  8m.n 
Banccs.  of  New  Hampshire,  ralla  Butterworth 
the  s>-mbol  of  failure  and  of  a  tragic  era  In 
with  Chins. 

for  tt.  perhaps,  is  that  Mr. 
Butterworth  Is  cast  in  the  role  ot  the  fall  guy. 
Jiscauae  there  la  no  one  else  who  can  be 
reached  in  fixing  blame  for  the  China  de- 
:le — President  Truman.  State  Secretary 
Dean  Acheson,  Gen.  Oeerge  Marshall.  Oen. 
Albert  WedaiMfsr.  at  «««a  OencraUaalmo 
CliUng  Kal  afcafc  blSMeir.  tar  laataace — Wal- 
ton Butterworth  heads  tbe  Una  to  becoaaa 
U. 

AMTuxnt  VAMoonmam,  of  Mlrhlcan. 
tM»  only  one  who  did  not  w>ie  for  recom- 
\tkm  of  Buttsrworth**  conflrmaUon  in 


-m 


■aki  that  IM  **waa  woa  tiM  raaponalble 

I  Ooor  aald  further  tta*  Butterworth 

ot  thm  BBOst  dtatlagnlahad  and  able 

men  In  Oorernmcnt  aerrloe  " 
such  Uhluga  both  gurxl  and  bad  aald 
abmit  Butterworth.  the  bare  facto  at  his 
record  are  worth  a  eloaer  look.  There  has 
been  some  attempt  to  pin  a  label  of  **0tat« 
Department  Red"  on  hte.  It  rnw  as eonM- 
tblng  ot  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  thai 


the  war  the  nov  extinct   teft-wli^ 
tabloid  newspaper  PM  branded  ButtervorUi 
a  Waal.    Ttala  wm  wklte  ba 
In  iralii.  ■aklag  imMad 


baying  at  niaicufy 
terlala  to  keep  them 


at  far  the 
and  other  atrategte 
from  the  Oenaans. 

It  would  be  a  lot  easlar  to  believe  that 
Butterworth  waa  a  raaatlcnary  than  to  belktve 
that  ha  heads  op  a  lytfclcal  "Communist 
cell.-'  soaastlaMS  believed  to  control  United 
Statea  poUey  ta  tbe  Par  Bast.  Bverythtng 
about  bla  baok^rannd  bespeaks  the  srlsto- 
crst  and  the  conservative. 

Be  waa  born  In  New  Orleana.  where  hU 
father  was  a  doctor.  He  was  sent  to  "the 
right"  achools — LawrenoevUle  prep.  Prince- 
ton and  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar  He  married  a  Boston  Parker,  which 
puts  him  right  up  there  with  the  Cabots  and 
Lowells.  After  2  years  at  Oxford,  Butter- 
worth took  the  United  Statea  r^irelgn  Service 
ta  1938.  when  he  waa  25.  entered  the 
itlc  corps  and  has  been  In  it  ever 
since.  Moat  of  his  experience  waa  In  Europe, 
up  to  194fl.  when  he  was  sent  to  Chimgktng. 

In  China,  Butterworth's  job  as  mlnlster- 
ecunselor  was  to  run  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy and  consulates.  It  was  taking  care  of 
all  the  detailed  and  routine  trade  relations 
between  the  Chinese  and  American  business- 
men and  missionaries. 

General  Marshall  was  in  China  In  a  special 
peacemaking  role  and  seldom  came  near  the 
Bmbaasy.  Amhaseador  Lelghton  Stuart,  who 
knew  Chiang  better  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican, helped  Marshall. 

But  when  Marshall  returned  to  Washing- 
ton as  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  Butterworth 
transferred  back  here  as  head  of  the  Office  of 
Par  Eastern  Affairs,  to  succeed  John  Carter 
Vincent.  For  the  past  2  years.  Butterworth 
haa  been  In  charge  of  the  conduct  of  United 
Ststea  reUUioas  with  China.  Thoee  relations 
have  not  resulted  in  a  Nationalist  victory 
against  the  Oommuntsts.  That's  what  makes 
Mr.  Butterworth  vulnerable. 


Labor  LefislaHoa 


EXTEN8K>N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  YELDE 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  19,  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  publicly  protested  the  inac- 
tion of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  not  considering  the  Sen- 
ate-passed labor  bill.  Today  I  should 
like  to  renew  that  protest  and  extend  my 
remarks  to  clarify  the  .<-ituation. 

It  is  no  5«cret  that  Congress  is  getting 
ready  for  adjournment.  The  Haoae, 
while  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  catch  up 
on  its  work,  would  have  plenty  of  time 
to  reconsider  and  vote  on  a  new  labor 
bill,  but  thi.s  the  administration  refuses 
to  do.  President  Truman  and  hia  con- 
greaMonal  leaders  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  have  no  Intention  of  fulfllHnR 
tbelr  campaign  ptledges  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  dxiring  this  session  of 
CoBgreta.  But  rather,  they  seem  bap|>y 
aad  coBteoted  to  pigeonhole  this  lefia- 
iBtloB  for  now.  so  that  It  can  be  brought 
•at  and  dusted  off  again  ai  a  political 
Issue  lor  the  next  election. 


It  must  be  said  here  that  the  yotes  of 
organized  labor  during  the  last  election 
were  bought  for  tbe  paltry  price  of  in- 
sincere promises  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  made  by  the  administration 
men  wbo  ImkI  no  more  thought  of  the 
wcrkingman's  welfare  than  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

The  1948  Democratic  platform  pledged 
far  more  than  mere  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  It  iM-omised  to  substitute 
in  ptaice  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  a  just 
body  of  rules  to  insure  free  and  effective 
collective  bargainmg.  to  determine,  in 
the  public  interest,  the  rights  of  employ- 
ers and  employees. 

The  original  attempt  of  the  admin- 
istration to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
was  certainly  a  vain  and  feeble  try.  The 
Lesinski  bill  was  so  laden,  encumbered. 
and  fraught  with  inequities  that  it  was 
doomed  from  the  very  outset.  Instead 
ou  determining,  in  the  public  interest, 
the  rights  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, it  utterly  ignored  those  of  the 
employer  and  the  individual  working- 
man.  It  actually  went  back  to  the  dis- 
credited Watjner  Act  theory  of  shelter- 
ing the  union,  as  an  organization,  at  all 
costs.  There  was  a  time,  of  course, 
when  the  one-.i^ded  Wagner  Act  was 
necessary  and  con.sidered  good  legisla- 
tion. At  that  time  labor  unions  were 
just  coming  into  their  own  and  the 
American  worker  was  being  suppressed 
by  the  unscrupulous  tactics  of  many 
greedy  employers. 

Times  have  changed  considerably 
since  then  and  It  would  be  unthinkable 
to  return  again  to  the  out-moded  Wag- 
ner Act.  In  the  words  of  a  very  promi- 
nent Democratic  Congressman  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  "We  most  certainly 
dM  not  promise — and  we  would  not  have 
darad  wramise — to  go  back  to  tbe  one- 
sided Wagner  Act" 

Then  which  bill  gives  u%  the  favorable 
balance  we  are  all  looking  for  in  labor- 
management  relations? 

I  say  the  fairest.  mo.st  workable  bill  to 
eoBie  out  of  this  session  of  Congress  is 
the  measure  passed  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  contains  all  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  equality  l)etween  employers  and 
employees  and  the  prohibition  of  unfair 
labor  practices  on  the  part  of  both.  It 
Impales  respectability  on  unions  equul 
to  the  power  which  they  have — and  will 
retain  under  this  bill — Including  the  ob- 
li^'ation  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be 
liable  in  court  for  damages  resulting 
from  breach  of  contract,  secondary  boy- 
cotts, suid  Jurisdictional  strikes.  It  em- 
bodies all  of  the  important  protection 
given  to  individual  employees  against 
arbitrary  union  power. 

I  do  not  regard  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  perfect  bin.  Undoubtedly 
experience  under  this  bill.  If  enacted  into 
law.  would  require  amendments  Just  as 
experience  has  shown  that  we  need  to 
modify  and  change  the  existing  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Nevertheless.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  in  all  fairness  to  organised 
labor  the  House  should  go  along  with 
tbe  Senate  bill,  for  it  contains  all  the 
beat  features  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  and  is  the  most  realls- 
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tic  approach  to  the  bettering  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  any  bill 
of  this  length,  some  mistakes  are  bound 
to  be  made.  Senator  Tai  t,  himself,  has 
admitted  these  mistakes  and  has  pointed 
out  a  number  of  necessary  changes  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  should  be 
made.  Altogether  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  alters  the  existing  Taft-Hartley 
law  in  28  different  instances. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  of 
these  changes,  which  in  most  cases  are 
in  favor  of  the  labor  unions  and  the 
individual  worker: 

First.  Unions,  while  still  deprived  of 
the  closed  shop,  may  be  notified  by  the 
employer  of  any  vacancy  and  the  union 
will  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  refer  qualified  applicants  for  such 
employment.  Further  relaxation  of  the 
closed-shop  provision  is  evidenced  in  the 
elimination  of  the  vote  to  authorize  the 
union  shop,  although  a  vote  to  deauthor- 
ize  a  union  shop  is  retained. 

Second.  Unions  may  require  the  dis- 
charge of  men  expelled  from  the  union 
because  they  are  Communists,  or  engage 
in  strikes  in  violation  of  the  contract. 

Third.  One  form  of  secondary  boycott 
Is  authorized,  namely,  a  case  where  a 
strike  occurs  in  one  plant  and  the  work 
which  would  have  been  done  in  the  plant 
is  transferred  to  another  plant.  Union 
members  are  not  required  to  do  wwk 
thus  transferred. 

Fourth.  The  limited  restriction  on 
feather  bedding  is  eliminated. 

Fifth.  The  penalty  against  employees 
engaged  in  a  strike  before  the  60-day 
cooling-off  period  is  repealed.  Al- 
though the  clause  providing  for  60  days' 
notice  and  a  waiting  jjeriod  is  retained, 
it  is  corrected  so  that  a  strike  is  not  il- 
legal in  case  the  contract  is  reopened  in 
accordance  with  its  terms. 

Sixth.  The  provision  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate union  for  plant  guards  is  eliminated. 
Seventh.  The  injunction  section  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  seek  temporary  in- 
junctions in  certain  cases  is  repealed. 

Eighth.  Employees  on  strike  will  be 
eligible  to  vote,  even  if  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  reinstatement 

Ninth.  While  unions  are  required  to 
file  reports,  the  form  of  the  report  Is 
greatly  simplified. 

Tenth.  The  Communist  oath  is  con- 
tinued, but  applied  also  to  employers  and 
their  officers  and  extended  to  include  a 
form  of  fascism. 

Eleventh.  While  the  provision  regu- 
lating welfare  funds  is  retained,  it  is  no 
longer  required  that  there  be  joint  con- 
trol if  the  employer  does  not  desire  It 
Criminal  liability  is  removed  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  approves  the  terms  of 
the  welfare  fund. 

Twelfth.  Union  check-off  limitations 
are  relaxed  or  modified  to  permit  author- 
ization to  continue  from  year  to  year 
unless  rejected. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  dozen  of  the 
28  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
embodied  in  the  biU  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate It  is  readily  seen  that  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  all  the  amendments  are 
in  favor  of  organized  labor. 


How  then  can  President  Truman  and 
his  congressional  leaders  reconcile  their 
campaign  promises  to  labor  last  fall  with 
their  utterly  indifferent  attitude  toward 
enactment  of  a  new  labor  bill  during  this 
session  of  Congress? 

I  am  sure  from  sentiment  expressed  in 
letters,  telegrams,  and  by  word  of  mouth 
by  the  many  good  meml)ers  of  labor 
unions  in  my  district  and  all  over  the 
coimtry  that  organized  labor  is  fed  up 
with  the  vain  promises  and  seemingly 
complacent  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  made  a  good 
political  football  in  the  last  election. 
The  clock  is  running  out  now  and  unless 
the  administration  picks  Itself  up  off  the 
ground,  retrieves  the  bail  from  the  end 
zone  and  puts  it  back  into  play,  the  first 
half  of  the  Eighty-first  congressional 
game  will  be  over. 

As  I  see  it,  the  American  people  want 
a  fair,  workable,  and  consistent  labor  bill 
that  will  eliminate  imnecessary  restric- 
tions in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  at  the 
same  time  insiu-e  that  unions  as  well  as 
businesses  will  be  responsible  agencies. 
The  Senate  bill  does  just  this,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  House  will  find  a  way  to 
pull  itself  out  of  the  muck  and  mire 
which  has  bogged  us  down  to  this  despi- 
cable state  of  inaction. 


Testimony  of  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics,  Michigan  State 
College,  Before  the  Celler  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  l^tnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  19.  1949 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Walter  Adams,  a  World  War  n  veteran, 
has  written  several  articles  and  books  on 
economics.  The  following  testimony  was 
given  before  the  Celler  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  monopolies.  Dr.  Adams  goes  into  the 
question  of  monopolies  in  considerable 
detail  and  his  testimony  is  as  follows: 

My  name  U  Walter  Adams.    I  have  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  In  economics  from  Yale 
University  and  am  now  assistant  professor  of 
economics  In  Michigan  State  College.    I  have 
written  books  and  articles  on  general  eco- 
nomics and  have  specialized  In  the  study  of 
Industrial  organisation  and  price  policy.    Ify 
forthcoming  book,  the  Structure  of  American 
Industry,  of  which  I  am  editor  and  coauthor. 
Is    scheduled    for    publication    In    January 
1950   by  the  MacmiUan  Co..  of  New  York. 
Based  on  my  experience  in  the  field.  I  shall 
submit  to  this  committee  some  general  views 
on    the   monopoly   problem    In    the    United 
States  and  suggest  some  avenues  along  which 
a  solution  of  this  Important  problem  might 
be  approached. 

WHAT  ABX  OTTS  COALSt 

Our  first  task  Is  to  reexamine  our  economic, 
social,  aad  pollUcal  goals.    We  must  first  de- 


cide what   kind  of   indxistrlal   commimlty, 
what  kind  of  society  we  want  or  prefer  before 
we  can  devise  policies  to  Implement  attain- 
ment of  our  basic  objectives.    Shall  we  hava 
an    economic   system    which   Justice    Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  envisioned  when  he  said: 
"I  don't  disguise  my  belief  that  the  Sherman 
Act  is  a  humbug  based  on  economic  Ignor- 
ance  and   incompetence";    In   other   words, 
shall  we  have  a  system  which  woiild  rely  prl- 
marUy    on    the    self-restraint    of    Industrial 
leaders  to  protect  consumers  against  exploi- 
tation and  small  producers  against  coercion? 
If  that  is  our  goal,  let  us  modify  oiir  anti- 
trust laws  or  faU  to  enforce  them  except  in 
extreme  cases.    Perhaps  our  goal  should  be 
Indxistry  self-government  as  practiced  in  the 
days  of  NRA?    In  this  case,  let  us  repeal  our 
antitrust  laws  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.    Per- 
haps we  want  Government  supervision  of  In- 
dustry by  public  regtilatory  commissions- 
somewhat  along  the  ICC  model?    In  this  case, 
antitrust  laws  would  l>e  superfiuous.     Per- 
haps we  believe  in  socialization  of  Industry, 
either  in  part  or  in  whole?    In  tills  case,  let 
us  encourage,  not  discourage  the  further  con- 
centration of  power.   Finally  we  might  choose 
as  our  objective  the  maintenance  and  stimu- 
lation of  competition.     In  this  case,  an  ef- 
fective public  policy  would  require  both  the 
strengthening  of  our  existing  antitrust  laws 
and    their    more    vigorous    and    intelligent 
enforcement. 

WHY   PRESEKVr  COKtPETmOHT 

Asstuning    that    a    regime    of    industrial 
competition  is  our  goal — and  woe  to  the  legis- 
lator who  publicly,  at  least,  does  not  profess 
a  belief  In  It — let  us  make  clear  the  kind  of 
competition  that  Is  to  be  fostered.     It  need 
not  he  the  perfect  or  pure  competition  which 
nineteenth  century  economists  stUl  worship 
nostalgically.   It  need  not  be  a  type  of  compe- 
tition which  depends  on  Instantaneovis  and 
automatic  adj'ostments,  where  indlvldtial  de- 
cisions are  always  arrived  at  rationally  on 
the  basis  of  perfect  knowledge  and  foresight. 
We  can  safely  content  ourselves  with  a  com- 
petitive system  in  which  consumers  are  pro- 
tected against  excessive  pwices  and  artificial 
shortages  simply  because  a  few  sellers  are 
prevented  from  dominating  price  and  output 
determination  by  virtue  of  their  slxe;  a  sys- 
tem where  technological  innovations  are  not 
artificially  restrained  and  where  the  economy 
is  thus  allowed  to  remain  dynamic  and  pro- 
gressive; a  system  where  there  is  Ixith  legal 
and  economic  freedom  of  entry  Into  markets 
and  access  to  raw  materials.  1.  e.,  where  free- 
dom of  competition  is  valued  as  highly  as 
freedom   of    contract.     Finally,   we    should 
strive  for  a  system  where  cyclical  fluctuations 
are  not  accentuated  by  monopo.y  or  restraint 
of  trade. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  competitive  sys- 
tem are  as  much  social  and  political  as  eco- 
nomic in  nattire.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  power  Is  essen- 
tially decentralized;  that  there  tends  to  exist 
a  broad  base  for  the  class  structure  of  so- 
ciety; that  there  tends  to  be  preserved  a 
basic  minimum  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
so  that  new  ideas,  new  men,  and  new  organ- 
izations have  the  iKjna  fide  chance  to  Intro- 
duce themselves. 

This  competitive  system  Is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  traditions  of  America — the  tradition 
of  federalism,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  the  opposition  to  monopoUes  and 
trusts,  and  the  separation  of  powers. »  Here 
Is  a  healthy  suspicion  of  concentrated  power, 
whether  that  power  is  In  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment, Individuals,  or  large  corporatlona. 
Here  Is  a  generic  distrust  of  size  because  con- 
centrated economic  power  eventually  results 


*See  E.  V.  Rostow.  The  New  Sherman  Act: 
A  Positive  Instrument  of  Progress,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  Review.  June  1J»*I. 
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Ux  oantnOiaMl  poUUcal  control — faactsm  or 
eoBMMMtan.  At  wont,  or  democratic  aoclal- 

Ifr.    JuiUc*    Douclu    tuta    brUllantly    ex- 

pTMMd    tlM   CUTM   Ot    MCDMS   HCiUnSt    VblCh 

tlM  teto  imoem  nnaOtta  wwntaA.  Said  &£r. 
In  a  raeant  antitrust  caae:  "Slae 
to  Jealously  watched.  In  the  final 
!■•  la  tbc  mmmman  o(  Um  power 
of  a  tmiilful  of  men  over  our  economy. 
That  power  can  be  utUlacd  with  lightning 
■pead.  It  can  to  tonlgn  or  It  can  to  dan- 
fHWM.  thm  pbUoaopby  of  the  Sherman  Act 
It  IfeM  It  abooM  moti  tatl/L    ^or  all  power 

^9««r  thM  coatpola  Um  mamam^  itoouid  to 

ta  tte  hands  of  elected  rspMMNHatteee  u(  the 
paopli.  not  in  the  hands  of  an  industrtal 
oUgareby.  Ind\utnal  power  shotild  to  de- 
eentrallzed.  It  should  to  scattered  Into 
wmuj  toads  so  that  the  fortMBM  Of  tta  pao- 
pld  wUl  not  to  dependaat  «•  1M  «Mm  or 
dtfClM.  the  poUUcal  prejMdtesa.  the  emo- 
tkamal  tUMltty  of  a  few  self-appointed  men. 
Tto  fact  that  they  are  not  vlckms  men  but 
respectable  and  social -minded  la  Irrclerant. 
That  Is  the  phllaaapby  and  tto  command  of 
tJM  Sierman  Act.  It  Is  founded  on  a  theory 
of  iMMUtty  to  tto  coweadlwtloii  in  private 
bands  ot  ptmm  ao  pant  that  otUy  a  govern- 
ment ot  tha  paopla  rfMold  have  it."  > 

Recognising  this  Inherent  danger  cH  slae, 
our  antitrust  laws  were  rtsalgntti  neither  to 
coodooe  good  trusts  nor  to  condemn  tod 
trusts  but  to  forbid  all  trusts.  They  had  «s 
their  basic  phlloaophy  and  principal  purpose 
**to  perpetuate  and  prsearre.  for  Its  own 
sake  and  In  spite  of  poaalble  coet,  an  organ- 
ization of  Industry  In  small  xuilta  which  can 
effectively  compete  with  each  other."  •  This 
was  so.  because  Americana — In  contrast  to 
Europeax^^ — recognized  that  free  enterprise 
meant  not  only  curto  on  government  power 
but  also  chedu  on  excessive  private  powar: 
tocauae  Americans  tolleved  that  enterprise 
which  la  hot  competitive  cannot  for  long 
remain  tree. 


Tet  today,  almoct  80  years  after  the  first 
antitrust  law  was  passed,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  concentration  of  economic  power  un- 
paralleled In  our  history.    What  la  worse,  the 
trend  in  that  direction  has  been  acce:erated 
In  recent  3rears.*    Independent  businesses  are 
stjccumblng   to   the  encroachment   of   their 
larger  rivals  at  an  alarming  rate.    In  Indus- 
try  after   Industry,   a   handful   of  concerns 
en)oy  an  exclusive  position  or  are  sufficiently 
dominant  so  as  to  enforce  conformity  among 
their  smaller  competitors.    Whether  we  turn 
to   steel    or   aluminum,    to   automobiles    cr 
petroleum,  to  motion  pictures,  or  cigarettes, 
to  chemicals  or  tin  cans,  there  Is  the  same 
sad  tale  of  overwbtfatng  sine  snd  entrench- 
ment   In   strategic   eoonoaalc   position.      So 
•srkws  Is  the  situation  that  poor  economics 
iBstmctors   are    hard -put    to    find    concrete 
examples  of  old-fashioned  price  competition 
with   which   to   Illustrate   their  lectures   on 
price  theory. 

To  to  sure,  we  no  longer  have  to  contend 
with  monopoly  In  Its  cruder  forms.  No 
longer  Is  our  economy  Infested  with  organ- 
isations such  as  the  pre-1911  SUndard  Oil 
and  American  Tobacco  companies  What 
we  have  today  Is  not  monopoly  "of  the  sort 
which  serves  readily  to  Illustrate  the  curvi- 
linear niceties  of  simon-pure  monopoly  as 


*V.  5.  V.   Columbia   Steel  Co.  et.  sX.. 
U.  8.4M  (IMS). 

'Judps  Learned  Hand  In  U.  8.  v.  Alumtnum 
Compunp  o/  Aimsnem.  14«  F.  ad  416  (C.  C.  A. 
2d.  19i5). 

•See  Kconomic  Concentration  and  World 

War  n.  S.  Doc.  Ho.  306.  79th  CXiiig  .  3a  m«.. 

aM6;   also  PMsral  Trade  Commission,  Tto 

^srgsr  MwOTBsnt:  A  Summary  Report.  1M8. 


adumbrated  In  collegiate  textbooks  by  ex- 
perts In  the  economic  didactics  of  applied 
geometry  and  elementary  calculus.  It  is  a 
type  of  monopoly  that  Is  difficult  to  appraise, 
and,  though  more  or  leas  consistently  evolved, 
ttot  varlca  endlessly  In  methods  of  applica- 
tion and  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Practices 
under  antltruat  complaints  may  frequently, 
and  without  undue  strain,  to  made  to  appear 
aa  tto  very  essence  of  spirited  competition."  * 

What  we  are  confronted  with  today  Is 
technically  referred  to  as  oligopoly  which  de- 
notes a  type  of  market  structure  where  a 
few  sellers  are  dominant.  Under  this  type 
of  market  organization,  the  entry  of  new- 
eosMrs  u  effectively  ds<srrsd — not  so  much 
by  the  threat  of  economic  reprisals  as  by 
the  slae  and  sntrsnched  power  of  existing 
ftrnu.  Under  oligopoly,  moreover,  a  seller 
no  longer  csn  afford  to  to  Independent  In 
ptVBUlng  a  given  prlos  policy.  He  must,  of 
neeeesity.  take  tbs  rssetlon  of  his  rivals  in- 
to aoeouat.  Thtis  a  firm  knows  that  price 
cutting  will  inevltsbly  csuse  Its  large  com- 
petit^>rs  to  follow  suit  with  tto  result  that 
tto  market  Is  shared  as  it  waa  tofure — only 
at  a  lower  level  of  prices  and  profits.  It  Is 
this  certainty  that  price  cuts  will  eventually 
to  met.  this  fear  of  retaliation,  that  leads 
to  conservative  attd  nonaggre«slve  price  poli- 
cies In  our  oligopolistic  Industries. 

The  result  of  oligopoly  pricing  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  that  which  would  ob- 
tain If  but  a  single  concern  dominated  a 
given  field.  Thus  we  get  collusion — not  In 
the  common-sense  meaning  of  the  word,  to 
to  sure--but  parallel  action,  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  the  effects  of  market  t>chavlor  are 
concerned.  Aa  a  very  astute  economist  hfs 
observed  recently:  "A  covenant  signed  with 
blood,  an  agrssmmit  signed  with  Ink.  an 
understanding  without  written  words,  con- 
certed acts  approved  with  a  wink  or  a  nod, 
a  masmon  courss  ot  action  followed  with- 
out physical  communication — these  may  to 
dUTerent  methode  of  collusion,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  Irrelevant  If  tto  effects  are  the 
same."* 

rAcroas  in  the  cxowth  or  monofolt 
How  has  our  present  Industrial  structure. 
In  which  oligopoly  Is  so  widespread,  come 
ab(>ut7  It  has  come  about  not  only  tecauee 
of  the  tremendovis  growth  In  size  of  busi- 
ness firms  oy  means  of  mergers,  holding 
oonajwinlfs.  etc.  It  has  come  about  not  only 
because  small -business  men  have  Increasing- 
ly sought  protection  through  mass  action — 
the  Ifliler-Tydlngs  Act  (which,  by  tto  wsy. 
should  to  repealed )  Is  a  good  case  In  point- 
Instead  of  placing  their  faith  In  competi- 
tion. It  has  also  come  about  largely  as  a 
result  of  Government  Inaction  and /or  wrong 
action.  It  has  aooM  about  partially  because 
of  tto  OovcramsBt^  failure  adsquately  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  now  on  tto 
statute  books.'  as  well  as  because  tto  Oov- 
erzuceut  has  muffed  so  many  opportunities 
of  stimulating  small  bualness  and  encourag- 
ing tto  deconcentratlon  of  big  business. 

Let  me  cite  a  case  In  point :  the  Ocvern- 
ment's  policy  In  the  disposition  of  war  sur- 
plus.    Under  section  306  of  the  Wsr  lioblll- 


•  R.  A  Brady.  The  Problem  of  Monopoly, 
Tl^e  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science.  November  1M7,  p. 
126. 

•P.  Machlup,  "Wtot's  Best  for  tto  Com- 
petitive Enterprise  System?"  XMlTSfSd  Pric- 
ing and  the  Future  of  Amcrlean  Boslnsss, 
United  States  Chamtor  of  Cocnmeroe,  1M6. 

f  Revealing  is  tto  fact  that  tetwaen  1M4 
and  lt37  a  total  of  4M  caaas  were  started  by 
tba  Aatltnist  Divlston.  wfasrsas  between  I8M 
and  IMS  only  Ml  such  caaea  wars  Inltlatad. 
Failure  tu  eiiforce  our  antitrust  lawa  ade- 
quately totween  1890  and  1M3  can  probably 
to  explained.  In  good  part,  by  tto  politics 
tohlnd  antitrust  prosecutions. 
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xatlon  and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944.  tha 
Attorney  Oeneral  was  charged  with  the 
sponslblUty  of  insuring  that  WAA 
would  to  made  In  a  manner  to  encour 
competition  and  preventing  further  concen* 
tratlon  of  aaaets  In  the  tonds  of  giant  cor- 
porations. The  disposition  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment plants  In  the  steel  Industry  at 
least — tto  case  with  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar— makes  a  sorry  record.  Indeed.  It 
shows  how  legislative  wisdom  can,  at  times, 
to  perverted  by  administrative  Incompetence 
or  short-sightedness.  Here  Is  a  summsry  of 
WAA  salss  In  tto  steel  Industry  together  with 
sn  sppralsal  of  their  effects  on  competition. 
At  the  end  of  the  war — as  of  Octotor  t. 
1»45— the  WAA  told  the  following  suel  snd 
related  facilities:  (1)  29  plants,  valued  at 
more  than  Ifl.OOO.OOO  each,  which  were  tech- 
nically  capable  of  disposal  as  Independent 
operatlaf  units:  (3)  33  plants,  valued  at 
mors  tlMM  ltilOO.000  sach.  which  were  classi- 
fied as  "soranbled  with  prlVHiely  owned  fa- 
cilities';  and  18)  plants,  costing  Isss  tton 
66.000X)C0  sach,  which  were  classlfUd  as 
partly  scrambled.  Tto  lions  share  of  tto 
Oovernment's  Investment  In  steel  faclllllfs 
was  In  the  first  category  It  amounted  to 
6770  000.000  and  represented  80  percent  of 
tto  Government  s  total  Investment  in  this 
area.* 

Of  the  20  larger  planu  capable  of  Independ- 
ent operation,  four  were  Integrated  steel 
planu.  Thess  planu  were  sold  to  their  war- 
time operators.  I.  e.  to  the  major  steel  com- 
panies. The  effect  of  this  action  by  the 
Government,  regardless  of  any  poMlble  justi- 
fication for  It,  was  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
concentraUon  In  the  ateel  Industry  and  to 
encourage  perpetuation  of  tto  status  qtio  In 
the  Industry's  market  structure.  Especially 
significant  Is  tto  fact  ttot  In  some  areas — 
especially  the  far  West— the  disposition  of 
those  plants  allowed  the  major  producers 
considerably  to  Increase  their  percentage 
control  of  output  In  the  '.ocal  market.  This 
Is  made  clear  when  we  consider  that  acqui- 
sition of  the  Geneva  plant  (which  was  built 
at  a  coet  of  6202.000.000  to  the  Government 
and  which  was  sold  to  United  Suies  Steel  for 
approximately  647,000.000)  enabled  United 
States  Steel  to  Increase  Its  total  capacity  In 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States  from 
'.7  3  to  S9  percent,  and  to  bring  Its  total  of 
steel  ingot  capacity  In  the  area  up  to  51  per- 
cent.* 

It  will  to  interesting  Indeed  to  read  tto 
final  report  of  the  WAA  which  rewals  aU 
the  dispositions  made  of  surplus  Government 
facilities.  To  the  extent  ttot  the  pattern 
In  other  Industries  resembles  ttot  followed 
In  steel,  the  Government  can  to  charged 
with  booting  one  of  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties it  had  in  recent  times  of  stimulating  a 
greater  degree  of  competition  than  we  now 
tove. 

atCOMMKNOATTONS  r0«  PtTSUC  TOUCT 

Regardless  of  the  crItlcUm  which  can  to 
leveled  sgalnst  our  past  antltriut  policy,  the 
fact  remains  ttot  we  are  today  confronted 
with  a  highly  concentrated  Industrial  struc- 
ture and  must,  therefore,  devlss  ways  snd 
mearu  of  dealing  with  It.  Instead  of  citing 
the  various  Indexes  measuring  the  degree  of 
concentraUon.  I  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  my  testimony  to  some  general  policy  rec- 
ommendatlotia.  Thsae  are  not  offered  as 
panaceas.  Nor  are  ttoy  to  be  regarded  aa 
final  or  conclualve.  Instead  they  should  to 
looked  upon  as  a  first  step  toward  our  goal 
which  presumably  la  the  maintenance  of 
competition  and  free  enterprise. 

••es  U  8  Tariff  Commission.  Iron  and 
Steel,  War  Changes  In  Industry  Series,  Re- 
port No.  16.  Washington.  1946,  p.  71. 

•See  United  SUttet  v  Columbia  Steei  Co. 
«f  si.  (334  U.S.  608  (1948)). 
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1.  Perhaps  the  most  basic  antlmonopoly 
policy  Is  the  enactment  of  measures  designed 
to  maintain  full  employment  In  the  economy. 
TMs  policy  Is  basic  because.  In  a  way,  "the 
drive  toward  monopoly  is  not  only  the  result 
of  original  sin  and  human  eelflsbness,  but 
Is  also  a  desperate  and  rather  misguided  at- 
tempt to  solve  (the)  problem  .  .  .  defla- 
tion." "  It  Is  the  fear  of  deflation,  and  the 
specter  of  destructive  competition  concomi- 
tant therewith,  which  la  probably  one  of  the 
primarv  motives  activating  producers  to  form 
monopolistic  combinations  and  to  engage  In 
restrictive  pricing  practices.  This  fear  Is 
especlslly  pronounced  in  highly  concentrated 
Industries  like  steel,  for  example,  where  a 
standardised  product  Is  msnufactured  by  a 
baudful  of  conosrns  under  conditions  of 
heavy  overhead  cdsU:  for  It  is  In  such  indtu- 
trlss  that  pries  competition,  In  times  of  de- 
pression, stands  In  greatsst  danger  of  de- 
fanarattng  into  cutthroat  rivalry. 

Tst,  though  the  fear  of  deflation  consti- 
tutes a  platulble  snough  motive  for  the  erec- 
tion of  bulwarks  against  the  threat  of  cut- 
throat competition,  this  does  not  mean  that 
public  policy  must  accept  monopoly  or  mo- 
nopolistic praaices  as  a  cure  for  the  disease. 
A  more  suitable  solution  to  the  problem 
which — at  Its  roots — Is  one  of  depression  lies 
In  the  Government's  adoption  of  appropriate 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  designed  to  sta- 
bilize the  general  level  of  demand.  In  order 
to  mitigate  the  over-all  fluctuations  In  busi- 
ness activity. 

2.  While  the  establishment  of  full  employ, 
ment  mli;ht  deprive  producers  of  their  main 
defensive  argument  In  favor  of  monopolistic 
combinations  and  practices,  the  offensive 
motives  of  enterprisers  would  still  remain 
for  public  policy  to  deal  with.  Though  a 
more  vigorous  enforcement  of  our  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Imposition  of  stlffer  penalties 
would  help  In  this  regard,  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Government  must  be  one  of  coping  with 
the  fundamental  problem  of  size — horizon- 
tal, vertical,  conglomerate. 

The  horizontal  size  of  firms  must  to  re- 
duced, if  competition  Is  to  be  maintained, 
because  the  existence  of  a  few  large-scale 
firms  In  an  Industry  enforces  a  course  of 
parallel  action  on  each  (since  each  fears  re- 
taliation by  Its  large  rivals  In  case  of  non- 
conformltv).  Hence,  such  phenomena  as 
price  leadership,  llve-and-let-llve  policies, 
nonprlce  competition,  etc. — In  short,  the 
type  of  gentlemanly  tohavlor  which  Imposes 
higher  and  more  Inflexible  prices  on  the  con- 
suming public.  Vertically  Integrated  size 
must.  In  many  cases,  to  eliminated — If  com- 
petition Is  to  to  saved — because  the  large  In- 
tegrated concern  can  apply  the  squeeze  to 
Its  smaller  rivals  at  any  stage  In  the  produc- 
tive process.  Conglomerate  slae  Is  a  jM-oblem 
In  a  competitive  system,  because  It  gives  the 
large  Arm  undue  power  as  a  buyer  of  mate- 
rials, energy,  transportation,  credit,  and  la- 
bor. Such  firms  enjoy  a  special  advantage  In 
litigation,  politics,  public  relations,  and 
finance  The  conglomerate  firm,  by  virtue 
of  Its  diversification,  can  discipline  or  de- 
stroy lU  more  specialized  competitors." 

How  should  we  and  how  can  we  deal  with 
excessive  sire?  There  Is  a  body  of  economic 
thought  which  holds  that  little  can  or  should 
to  done  about  size:  that  we  should  not  op- 
poee  size  as  such  but  content  ourselves  with 
controlling  Its  abuses  by  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  against  monopolistic  practices. 
This  theory.  It  seems  to  me,  misses  the  point 
at  Issue.  It  commits  the  same  fallacy  of 
wh^ch  the  majority  was  guilty  In  U.  S.  v. 

"•  K.  K.  Bouldlng.  In  Defense  of  Monopoly, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  August  1945, 
p.  524. 

"  See  C.  D.  Edwards,  Maintaining  Compe- 
tlUon.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  1940. 


U.  S.  Steel  (1920)  and  V.  S.  v.  International 
Harvester  (1927);  namely,  that  mere  size  is 
no  offense  and  unexerted  power  no  violation 
of  the  law.  It  shadow  boxes  with  manifes- 
tations of  the  problem  and  does  not  meet  tto 
Issue  head-on. 

Excessive  size,  in  the  sense  of  market  con- 
trol. Is  the  fact  of  life  and  the  essence  of  the 
offense  in  many  of  our  concentrated  Indus- 
tries." Restrictive  practices  are  merely  su- 
perficial symptoms  of  the  disease.  Given  a 
market  structure  dominated  by  a  few  firma, 
It  seems  Ineviuble  that  prices  to  adminis- 
tered; that  there  to  a  deep-seated  and  char- 
acteristic fear  of  spoiling  the  market:  that 
price  competition  to  frowned  upon  as  un- 
ethical chiseling  and  cutthroat  rivalry,  de- 
serving of  punishment.  Given  such  a  mar- 
ket structure,  tohavlor  which  Inhibits  or 
regulates  price  competition  and  which  gives 
the  resulU  of  collusion  and  conspiracy  must 
to  expected.  The  only  real  solution  for  ex- 
cessive slEs,  the  only  punishment  which  flu 
the  crime,  is  dissolution,  divorcement,  and 
divestiture." 

In  Connection  with  this  policy,  let  me  point 
out  that  there  U  pitifully  little  empirical 
data  on  the  relation  totween  slae  and  efll- 
clency.  Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation which  Is  available,  we  may  say 
that  while  large  firms  are  technologically  Im- 
perative In  many  Industries  they  need  not 
assume  the  Brobdlngnaglan  proportions 
which  they  now  tove.  Let  me  point  out  that. 
In  reducing  the  monopolistic  size  of  some 
firms,  we  need  not  return  to  the  horse-and- 
buggy  age.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the 
unit  of  technological  efficiency  Is  not  the 
firm  but  the  plant  This  means  that,  while 
the  advantages  of  a  large-scale  Integrated 
steel  production  unit  at  Gary  or  Pittsburgh 
or  Birmingham  are  evident,  there  seems  no 
technological  Justification  for  the  vmlflca- 
tlon  of  these  three  functionally  separate 
plant  units  under  the  administration  of  one 
firm.  In  such  cases,  the  size  of  present-day 
firms  is  explained  by  considerations  of  mar- 
ket strategy  rather  than  by  the  economic 
dictates  of  the  production  process."  Fur- 
thermore, to  the  extent  that  profit  figures 
are  valid  as  measures  of  efficiency,  it  seems 
significant  that  several  studies  have  shown 
the  advantage  to  He  with  medium-sized 
rathev  than  with  large  firms — in  spite  of  the 
semlmonopolistic  position  which  the  latter 
often  enjoy.'^  I  would  say  that,  on  the  tosls 
of  present  Information,  public  policy  might 
strive  to  reduce  the  size  of  many  of  otir  giant 
firms  without  impairing  technological  effi- 
ciency.    Thus  the  dissolution,  divorcement. 


"Judge  Learned  Hand  In  United  States  ▼. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  (1945). 

"  See  Rostow,  op.  clt.,  p.  580. 

>•  It  seems  significant  that  many  of  the 
large-scale  firms  which  are  with  us  today 
were  not  formed  to  gain  the  technical  ad- 
vantages of  scale,  but  were  organized  rather 
to  achieve  monopolistic  control  over  the 
market  and  to  read  profits  from  the  sale 
of  infiated  securities.  As  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  pointed  out :  "practically  every 
important  Industry  shows  the  effect  of  the 
Investment  banker's  Inclination  to  merge 
and  combine  competing  companies."  (Staff 
report  to  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Btislness,  1946,  p. 
239.)  Here  United  States  Steel  Is  the  out- 
standing historical  example. 

"  See  TNEC  Monograph  No.  13,  Relative 
Efficiency  of  Large.  Medium-Sized,  and 
Small  Business.  Washington,  1941;  L.  Crum. 
Corporate  Size  and  Earning  Power,  New 
York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1939; 
B.  C.  Epstein,  Industrial  Profits  in  the 
United  States,  New  York:  National  Bureau 
for  Economic  Research,  1937. 


divestiture  remedy  seems  safe  on  technologi- 
cal grounds.** 

How,  then,  is  a  dissolution  policy  to  to 
Implemented?  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  Impose  outright  prohibitions  on  slas. 
I  think  a  case-by-case  approach,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  is  probably  more  advisable. 
Furthermore,  since  our  dissolution  policy  U 
likely  to  cause  tremendous  confilcu  with 
vested  InteresU,  we  might  enforce  it  more 
vigorously  in  new  industries  where  the  prob- 
lem of'  concentration  Is  not  yet  so  pro- 
nounced. As  a  preventive  measure  ir  would 
fulfill  a  most  useful  function  sines  ours 
Is  a  djmamlc  economy  In  which  new  Indus- 
tries— If  they  remain  compstttlvs  can  sub- 
stantially curb  the  power  of  prsssntly  sn- 
trencbsd  IntsrasU. 

Soma  progrsas  along  ths  linss  of  dissolu- 
tion, divorcement,  and  dlvsstlturs  can  to 
mads  undsr  sxlstlng  laws,  sspaelally  if  wa 
invoks  tto  long  dormant  ssotUm  9  of  tto 
Shsrman  Act.  Prsfsrably  though,  the  lattar 
might  to  amended  by  a  law  In  which  undua 
eoncentratloQ  of  control  over  buslnsss  ac- 
tivity would  to  dsclarsd  contrary  to  tto 
public  Interest  snd  under  which,  above  per- 
missible llmiu  set  forth  In  the  statuu  or 
to  to  declared  by  a  sulUble  administrative 
authority,  acquUltlons  of  control  would  re- 
quire explicit  sanction  on  grounds  of  pub- 
lic advantage,  and  control  already  estab- 
lished would  be  subject  to  dissolution  unless 
lU  necessity  were  proved." 

Similarly,  we  might  amend  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act — in  accordance  with  an 
FTC  proposal  of  long  standing — so  ttot  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  stock  but  also  the 
acquisition  of  a  rival's  asseU  to  Illegal  where 
the  effect  thereof  may  to  to  lessen  competi- 
tion. Here,  too,  the  burden  of  proof  in  con- 
solidations and  mergers  should  to  thrown 
on  the  companies  Involved,  causing  them  to 
show — say  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  FTC 
and  subject  to  Judicial  review — that  a  given 
merger  Is  in  the  public  Interest.  This  would 
to  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  curbing 
the  same  concentration  from  taking  place 
In  the  futxire  which  occurred  in  the  past. 
With  the  exercise  of  proper  care  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  policy,  we  can  approach 
the  shore  dimly  seen — the  goal  of  maintain- 
ing competition. 

3.  One  way  of  dealing  with  size  Is  by  at- 
tacking it  directly  as  outlined  above.  An- 
other way,  supplementary  to  the  first  and 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  greater  pragmatic 
feasibility.  Is  by  protecting  those  who  are 
engaged  In  an  unequal  struggle  with  It. 
Here  the  Government  can  take  various  posi- 
tive measures  to  favor  the  small -business 
man.  assuring  him — as  far  as  possible — of 
relatively  free  entry  Into  markeU  and  free 
access  to  raw  materials. 

(a)  The  Government  might  create  special, 
self-liquidating  credit  institutions  for  the 
express  purpose  of  correcting  the  Inequali- 
ties which  at  present  characterize  the  capi- 
tal market.  Given  the  same  ability  as  big 
business  to  acquire  needed  funds,  and  at 
comparable  cost,  tto  small -business  man 
might  be  encouraged  to  enter  on  many  new 
ventures  in  competition  with  large-scale 
concerns. 


"  Here  we  may  note  that  the  same  argu- 
ments currently  offered  to  Justify  monopo- 
listic size  of  firms  can  to  used  in  defense 
of  socialized  Industry.  After  all.  If  size  Is 
synonymous  with  efficiency  might  not  the 
centralization  of  mansigerial  control  over 
an  entire  industry,  or  even  the  whcde  econ- 
omy, yield  the  most  encouraging  resulu? 
Conversely.  If  size  in  Government  leads  to 
bureaucracy.  Infiexlbllity.  red  upe,  and  In- 
ternal conflict,  why  should  it  not  produce 
equivalent  results  In  large  corporations? 

>'  Edwards,  op  clt.,  p.  132. 
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<b)    TtM 

tax  structur*  ta  t» 


t  might   welcM  tiM 
of  ttM  amali- 


(c)  Th«  Oovemmcnt  might 
rch  in  oartalQ  aelectcd  QeJda  and  encour- 
age the  <>eTelopment  of  speciaiUied  eni^necr- 
Ing  and  oonaultlng  ftrms.  These  coxild  be 
of  lnee«ti— hie  aerrloe  to  email -buelneae  en- 
urprtem  end  thoe  daprtv*  mammoth  con- 
eeme  at  their  present  adrantage  In  the  Oeld 
Qirmmgth. 

j  (d)  The  Government  might  prevent  the 
foture  pre-emption  of  certain  ttrateglc  ma- 
terial*. Where  private  ownership  o(  basic 
has  already  been  achieved, 
be  devised  of  assuring 
equal  aoccas  thereto  by  potential  competi- 
tors. 

I  (e)  The  Oovemment  might  overhaul  its 
system  of  bidding  on  Oovemment  contracts 
with  a  view  of  assuring  small- business  men 
(without  powcrfxiJ  lobbies  or  other  connec- 
tloos  In  Waahmgton)  eqiial  opportunities 
with  the  big  boys. 

E>en  If  action  Is  taken  on  all  these  pro- 
posals, there  will  still  remain  some  substan- 
tial cAiatacles  In  the  way  of  newcomers. 
Little  caa  be  done,  for  example,  to  counter- 
act the  advant-\ge  which  an  established  large 
Arm  enjoys  due  to  experience,  trade  connec- 
tions, elite  of  personnel,  and  so  forth.  Bs- 
peclally  vexing  Is  the  problem  In  such  In- 
dustries aa  braakf ast  fooda,  cigarettes,  drugs, 
tcilet  articles,  and  so  forth,  where  the  domi- 
nant ftrms  devote  large  advertising  expendi- 
tures to  their  sales  effort.  Perhaps  Improved 
Informational  aervlosB.  consumer  education, 
stricter  surveillance  of  advertising  claims 
and  similar  measures  can  correct  this  handi- 
cap In  time  A  definite  limitation  on  a 
Arm's  advertising  budget  could  probably 
create  greater  competition  In  many  Indus- 
tries ovmight.  Sxich  a  policy,  however.  Is 
subject  to  so  many  pitfalls  and  dangers,  that 
its  Implementation  sssms  inadvisable. 

4    Our  patent  laws,  which  are  another  Im- 
portant restriction  on  entry  Into  some  In- 
dostrlas.  deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  special 
MtSBtton.     To  the  extent  that  they  can  be 
sbussd  and  turned  Into  a  device  for  exercis- 
ing or  attaining  monopolistic  control,  they 
are  an   important  element  in   any  plsn   to 
strengthen  the  antltrxist  laws.     The  follow- 
ing revisions  are  suggested:   Patent*  which 
are  not  worked  should  either  t>e  revoked  or. 
better  yet,   be  subjected   to  compulsory   11- 
wslng.  thna  making  them  available  to  those 
Who  will  tise  them.    In  cases  where  a  patent 
la    abused.    1.   e .    where   excessive    prices   or 
unduiy  limited  supplies  are  the  prodi'ct  of 
patented  technology,  the  Oovemment  should 
bave  the  right  to  revoke  the  patent  or  In- 
foke    compvlsorv     licensing.       Furthermore, 
wliere  a  competitor  or  potential  competitor 
can  show  that  his  patent  can  only  be  Im- 
proved by  using  a  rival's  patent,  he  should, 
upon  proper  piesentatlon  of  proof,  be  per- 
mitted to  get  a  license  in  rettirn  for  payment 
of  a  reasonable  fee  and  promise  of  a  recip- 
rocal license.     Where  patents  are  used  as  a 
device  for  perpetuating  monopollsttc  control 
Ofver  an  Industry,  such  power  should  be  re- 
«tuced  by  the  rsqulnment  of  compulsory  u- 
ccn;ln»   on    a   reasonable   fe?    tazlt.     These 
mtas".:res  would  simultaneously  preserve  the 

rntlvs  whlsfa  the  award  of  patents  hold 
to  wotiM  bs  Inventors  while  also  depriv- 
ing the  letter  patent  of  its  nu>ncpolistlc  fea- 
tures." 

5.  Finally.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidise  economic  research  In  our 
universities — as  It  U  now  subsidizinj  agri- 
culttvsl  reeearch — so  that  scholars  with  an 
Independent  bent  of  mind  can  investigate 
th9  nature  of  the  mcncpcly  problem,  its 
entises.  effects,  and  possible  cclutlons.  Fun- 
damental qvMttoiiB  such  rs  the  relation  be- 
sise  and  eSeleney.  the  empirical  meaa- 
xt   of   demand   elasticity    for   various 


the  quantitative  effects  of  adver- 
the  effect  of  oligopoly  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  and  the  location  of  planu. 
etc..  might  be  posed  for  study  in  relation  to 
specific  indxistrles.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  that  the  initiation  of  these  research 
projects  not  be  used  aa  a  smoke  screen  for 
Inaction.  If  public  policy  refraliu  from 
curbing  the  concentration  of  power  In  a  pos- 
itive msnner  at  this  time:  If  we  wait  for 
the  results  of  further  research  to  become 
available  before  action  is  taken,  we  shall  In 
fact  be  encouraging,  not  the  rtatua  quo  in 
Industry,  but  a  further  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power.  We  shall.  In  fact,  Xx  acting  on 
the  assumption — also  based  on  the  Inade- 
quate data  now  available — that  the  existing 
structure  of  industry  Is  desirable  snd  that 
the  direction  in  which  It  Is  developing  does 
not  merit  interference.  We  must  realize 
that  curbing  the  concentration  of  power  at 
this  time  does  not  preclude  the  pomlbUlty 
or  desirability  of  amending  or  reverslBS  our 
competitive  policy  if  Uter  Information  should 
warrant  doing  so 

COMCLtJSlON 

In  conclusion,  may  I  point  out  that  this 
Congress  has  the  rare  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  workability  of  our  economic 
system,  thus  protecting  It  against  the  foreign 
ideologies  which  are  now  challenging  Its  ex- 
istence. In  this  connection,  we  might  re- 
call the  Marxian  phllosoph.  of  history  which 
predicted  that  capitalism  was  doomed  partly 
because  it  would  result  in  an  ever  greater  con- 
centration of  power  which  would  eventually 
push  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  Into 
the  proletariat:  and  partly  because  the  pe- 
riodic recurrence  of  depressions  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  complete  break-down  of 
our  system. 

What  Marx — an  essentially  erudite,  though 
misguided,  man— failed  to  anticipate  was: 
( 1 )  The  development  of  active  mea.cures  to 
cope  with  concentrated  economic  power, 
measures  which  were  singularly  unique  in 
America  where  the  antitrust  Idea  found 
widespread  acceptance:  and  (2)  the  pocslbU- 
ity  cf  adopting  over-all  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  to  stave  off,  or  at  least  mitigate, 
djprecsions.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
by  pursuing  a  positive  antlmonopoly  and 
antldepresslon  policy— I.  e  by  doing  exactly 
what  the  opposition  least  expects  us  to  do — 
we  can  go  a  lorn;  way  toward  preserving  our 
competitive  economic  system  and  the  social 
and  political  values  concomitant  therewith. 


•*Cp.  Idwarda,  op  cit.,  pp.  216-S40. 


Imports  of  Forcifn  Oil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TKXAS 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  19,  1949 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
huge  imports  of  foreign  oil  into  this 
country  should  be  of  deepest  concern  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  The  major 
oil  companies,  under  earlier  Oovemment 
policy,  are  squctz  ng  the  lifeblood  from 
the  independent  oil  producers  In  this 
country  by  reason  of  their  monopolistic 
practices. 

Unless  a  remedy  i.s  found  to  curb  the 
present  imports,  the  result  vill  b*-  that 
only  six  or  seven  major  companies  will 
exM  In  the  United  Stptes. 

An  example  of  what  Is  happening  is 
the  case  of  the  cIo.'»ing  of  the  Manhandle 
Producing  It  Refining  Co.  at  Lueders. 
Tex.,  in  my  congressional  district,  and  I 


Insert  a  news  article  In  the  Rrcoao  from 
the  Stamford  Leader  which  shows  that 
the  business  of  this  small  independent 
plant  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Humble 
Oil  Co.  As  you  know,  the  Humble  Oil 
k  Refining  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Co.,  one  of  the  great  importers 
of  foreign  oil.  Thi.s  tells  a  story  that  may 
be  repeated  many  times  unless  we  can 
obtain  a  remedy  to  give  protection  to  our 
independent  oil  operators. 
The  article  follows: 

Pammandls  To  Closc  LtTxmas  RxriNnT 
AeouT  August  15 

The  Panhandle  Producing  &  Refining  Co. 
Will  close  It-s  Leuders  plant  within  a  short 
time.  It  will  cease  to  purchase'  crude  oil 
on  Augiut  1  and  will  continue  to  run  until 
the  crude  oil  on  hand  is  used  up.  wh*cb  will 
be  about  August  15.  R.  C.  Stanford,  of 
Wichita  Pslls.  vice  president,  said  Thurtday. 
The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  1.200  bar- 
rels per  day. 

TTie  move,  greatly  regretted  by  the  com- 
pany. Is  necessary  due  to  general  conditions 
in  the  oil  situation  at  this  time.  Stanford 
said.  Tlie  decline  In  fuel  cU  price  without 
a  corresponding  increase  In  gasoline  prices 
and  freight  differential  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture. Some  two-thirds  of  the  heavy  fuels 
from  the  Lueders  plan  go  to  the  northern 
markets. 

Importing  of  foreign  oil.  which  has  de- 
pressed the  entire  oil  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Is  deeply  affecting  Texas  where  the 
pro  rata  Is  now  only  producing  days  of 
crude  per  month.  Stanford  explained.  At 
present  600.000  barrels  of  oU  and  products 
per  day  Is  being  Imported  from  Venezuela 
and  the  Near  Eist  and  other  oil-bearlilg 
areas. 

The  Industry  In  Texas  Is  appealing  to  Its 
Congresemen  to  amend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  to  limit  the  Importmg  to  5  percent  of 
the  American  requirement.  At  this  time 
requirement  Is  in  excess  of  5.000,000  bar- 
rels per  day 

The  Lueders  plan  has  continued  to  op- 
erate "in  the  red"  for  6  months  to  try  to 
keep  the  plant  open.  Stanford  fiald.  Crude 
oil  connections  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Humble  Oil  A  Refining  Co  .  Stanford  said. 

The  refinery  at  Lueders  was  established 
in  1933  by  J.  C.  Hinds  and  J.  W.  Hampton, 
of  Wichita  Palls,  and  J.  C.  Hester,  who  moved 
to  Lueders  from  Iowa  Park  to  take  over 
the  active  management.  It  was  purchased 
by  Panhandle  in  1035  and  Improved  and  en- 
larged. Heater  has  remained  as  superin- 
tendent   throughout   the   years. 

The  plant  employs  an  average  of  26  to  30 
men  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  »6.C00  to 
(COOO.  Most  of  the  employees  own  their 
own   homes   in   Lueders. 


htgn  Vets  Pledfe  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or    TXNNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  19.  1949 

Mr  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
received  a  very  forthright  and  fine  letter 
from  M.  R.  Buchanan,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  un-American  actlv- 
Itie.s  of  Henry  A.  Cameron  Post.  No.  6.  of 
the  American  Legion,  in  Nashville.  Tenn. 
The  membership  of  this  post,  which  al- 
ways has  been  in  the  forefront  of  c.vlc 
programs  in  Nashville,  is  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  Negroes. 
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The  letter,  which  I  include  here  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  is  a 
very  patriotic  an-swer  to  any  charge  made 
by  irresponsible  and  uninformed  per- 
sons, as  to  the  position  of  these  veterans 
and  of  the  millions  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
American  Negroes. 

The  letter  follows: 

AUESICAN   LECIOH, 

Henst  A.  CAicnoN  Post.  No.  6. 

Nasttville.  Tenn.,  July  20,  1949. 
Hon.  J.  Pesct  Priest, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  CoNCRzssM.AN  Ptirsr:  Members  of  the 
H.  A.  Cameron  Post.  No.  6.  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Tennessee,  heartily  disap- 
prove of  organizations  which  participate  in 
un-American  activities,  and  of  individuals 
who  endorse  such  organizations  and  advo- 
cate such  activities. 

Inasmuch  as  Post  6  is  an  organization  with 
a  membership  exclusively  of  Negro  veterans 
of  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  It 
behooves  us  to  make  it  clear  as  to  where  we 
stand  on  such  an  issue.  We  would  like 
to  have  It  understood  that  we  oppose  and 
condemn  such  organisations  or  persons  who 
participate  in  or  endorse  the  same. 

The  membership  of  Post  6  Ls  aware  of  the 
fact  that  such  organizations  have  been  very 
active  in  certain  sections  of  these  great 
United  States  of  America,  and  it  is  our  de- 
sire that  such  organizations  be  requested, 
or  forced,  to  distend.  It  has  been  said  and 
published  by  an  internationally  famous  mem- 
ber of  our  race  that  we  would  not  commit 
ourselves  or  take  up  arms  against  an  aggres- 
sor nation  should  our  great  country  Ije  at- 
tacked. American  Legion,  Post  6.  heartily  dis- 
approves the  attitude  of  such  statements 
made  by  such  so-called  Americans. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
vigorously  oppoee  such  unpatriotic  and  un- 
American  demonstrations  as  recently  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  have 
this  statement  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  order  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  world  leaders  may  know  Just 
where  loyal  American  Negroes  stand. 
Respectfully  yours. 

CoM.^nTEi  ON  Un-American  Activtties, 

M.  R.  BtJCHANAN,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Ballxntine. 

J.   P.    CtJLP. 


Military  Aid  Versos  Unemployment 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF JIEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  19,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  to  the  combined 
Senate  committees  on  the  military  aid 
bill  by  Rev.  Amos  C.  Barstow  Murphy, 
on  August  19.  1949: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  1  am  Rev.  Amos  C.  Bars- 
tow  Murphy,  memlier  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Lawrence.  Mass..  candidate  for  the 
office  of  mayor  in  Lawrence,  and  chairman  of 
the  Lawrence  Progreaslve  Party. 

I  come  here  to  testify  against  the  mUl- 
tary  aid  bill  from  the  most  distressed  de- 
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pression  area  in  the  country.  Better  than 
one  out  of  every  three  workers  in  Greater 
Lawrence  has  no  Job. 

I  am  here,  gentlemen,  to  make  you  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  In  Lawrence.  Mase., 
not  Just  in  terms  of  dry  statistics,  but  In 
terms  of  human  lives  and  human  thinking. 
I  have  been  in  the  homes  of  Lawrence  work- 
ers. I  have  seen  the  butter  and  the  meat 
direppearlng  from  their  tables,  the  children 
being  fed  canned  milk  for  lack  cf  cash  to 
buy  fresh  milk.  I  have  listened  to  unem- 
ployed workers  in  Lawrence  register  disgust 
at  enormous  arms  appropriations,  while 
nothing  is  being  done  for  their  Increasing- 
ly desperate  needs. 

The  workers'  growing  desperation  is  forc- 
ing them  to  understand  more  and  more  clear- 
ly that  you  cannot  have  guns  and  even  oleo- 
margarine at  the  same  time.  I  can  assure 
you.  gentlemen,  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
much  longer  the  war-directed  policy  of  the 
bipartisan  Democratic  and  Republican  bloc. 
In  Lawrence  almost  6.000  unemployed 
workers  have  already  exhausted  their  un- 
employment checks.  Even  the  conservative 
Lawrence  Tribune  reports  that  10.000  will 
have  used  up  their  benefits  by  September. 
Allowing  only  one  dependent  per  worker,  this 
means  that  by  September  there  will  be  20,- 
000  people  In  Lawrence  with  starvation  city 
relief  as  their  only  means  of  survival.  Our 
city  coimcll  has  Just  had  to  borrow  $160,- 
000,  having  exhausted  Its  original  relief  al- 
lotment. In  the  face  of  the  growing  need 
of  the  people,  this  is  peanuts. 

The  workers'  economic  plight — their  worry 
about  food  for  their  kids,  about  where  to  get 
the  cash  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  doctor's 
bills — Is  uniting  them  in  protest  against  fur- 
ther munitions  spending  for  questionable 
B-36's.  They  are  against  this  bill  becaxise 
they  look  to  their  Government  to  provide 
Jobs  to  keep  them  from  starving,  not  guns 
and  tanks  for  a  war  which  they  neither  desire 
nor  think  necessary. 

Mr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  economic  adviser  to 
President  Tnmian,  admitted  last  April  that 
to  provide  even  $15,000,000,000  for  military 
spending  the  President's  budget  had  to  cut 
down  "the  scale  of  social  services  for  educa- 
tion, health,  and  social  security."  But  un- 
employed workers  of  Lawrence  do  not  need 
Mr.  Nourse  to  teach  them  facts  about  the 
budget.  They  are  learning  from  the  stark 
necessity  which  faces  them  that  we  cannot 
have  a  peaceful  program  for  their  needs  when 
we  are  spending  $15,000,000,000  a  year  in  an 
Insane  and  tinnecessary  preparation  for  mass 
destruction. 

"Sure."  unemployed  workers  have  said  to 
me.  "they  have  billions  for  guna  and  not  a 
red  cent  for  us." 

They  know  that  this  military-aid  bill  of 
$1,160,000,000  Is  oiUy  a  beginning.  The  re- 
actionary governments  we  are  supporting  will 
clamor  for  more  and  more  ^>proprlatlon8  for 
arms,  even  as  did  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Where 
Is  It  going  to  stop? 

The  workers  are  beginning  to  get  a  glimmer 
of  the  widespread  war  protiteering  from  the 
growing  murmurs,  such  as  those  aroimd  Con- 
solidated Vultee.  They  are  asking  cynical 
questions  about  the  ripe  war  profits  to  be 
made  out  of  these  huge  expendlttires. 

The  textile  bosses  back  home  are  also 
planning  to  get  into  this  Military  Aid  Act. 
They  rub  their  hands  in  anticipation  of  war 
orders.  The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter of  June  10.  1»48.  gloated :  -MUlions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  civilian  work  wear  the 
regular  work  clothes,  the  denims,  dunga- 
rees, and  drills.  When  they  get  Into  the 
Army  they  ought  to  use  all  the  denims. 
dungarees,  and  drills  possible;  for  more  rug- 
ged weather  conditions  the  services  ought 
to  be  clothed  in  sturdy  carded  woolens  and 
If  we  are  to  have  any  of  those  expensive, 
fancy  liunirioua  worsted  cloth  imif orms  they 
ought  to  be  only  for  officers." 

Gentlemen,  this  week  I  traveled  around 
Lawrence  talking  to  workers,  small-business 


men,  unemployed  workers,  housewives,  and 
mothers.  I  asked  each  of  them.  "What  shall 
I  tell  the  Joint  Senate  committee  about  the 
proposed  billion  and  one-half  dollars  for 
arms?"  With  but  one  exception  the  reply 
was  unanlmotis:  "Tell  'em  to  tise  that 
money  for  Jobs  for  the  unemployed."  And 
when  then  I  asked  for  financial  help  to  bring 
this  message  to  you,  they  dug  for  it.  Thoee 
dollars  and  half  dollars  from  the  unem- 
ployed are  teetlmony  to  the  urgent  need,  and 
to  the  motmting  righteous  anger,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lawrence. 

When  unemployed  workers  demand  works 
projects,  they  are  told.  "We  must  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending."  But  when  the  muni- 
tions makers  and  militarists  demand  guns 
and  mwe  guns,  the  people's  representaUves 
squabble  over  a  few  mlUlon  dollars  in  an 
agreed-upon  program  of  billions. 

To  the  workers  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
and  its  implementation,  the  military-aid 
program,  means  suffering  and  war.  Unem- 
ployed workers  are  aware  that  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  of  the  1930's  was  solved  only  by 
the  commencement  of  World  War  n.  They 
are  becoming  cynical.  They  ask  "Is  the  only 
solution  to  this  downward  spiral  another 
war?" 

Back  home  our  whole  foreign  policy  la  In 
sharper  focus.  Why  should  $6,000,000,000  be 
handed  to  a  crook  ?n  China  and  not  one  cent 
be  used  to  help  the  plight  of  the  people? 
The  workers  are  asking  this. 

The  best  that  New  England  has  received 
from  the  administration  is  a  visit  from  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Sawyer,  who  met  with 
the  industrialists  and  the  blgwlg.s.  white- 
washed the  people's  Increasing  problems,  and 
promised  to  survey  the  situation  further. 

Gentlemen,  the  22,000  unemployed  work- 
ers In  Lawrence  and  their  families  do  not 
plan  to  starve.  They  demand  works  proj- 
ects. They  cannot  nourish  their  children 
on  Jet  planes  and  atom  boml)8. 

They  want  peaceftil  projects  such  as  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Authority,  proposed  abotzt 
5  years  ago  by  Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lan«. 
This  hydroelectric  project  would  provide 
both  Jobs  and  cheap  power.  It  would  tu-lng 
diversified  industries  to  our  textile  city.  It 
would  break  the  grip  of  the  textUe-mill  own- 
ers, which  is  facing  the  workers  with  starva- 
tion and  is  strangling  the  small-biulneia 
man. 

As  stopgap  measures,  the  workers  want 
Federal  aid  for  increased  unemployment 
compensation.  They  want  the  extension  of 
62-20  for  tmemployed  veterans. 

They  want  an  adequate  housing  program. 
Evictions  are  mounting  in  Lawrence. 

And  more  and  more,  they  are  asking  about 
trade  with  the  East.  If  it's  good  for  Eng- 
land, why  not  for  us? 

Gentlemen,  hxmgry  workers  cannot  eat 
guns.  They  cannot  eat  phony  war  scare*. 
They  cannot  eat  promises. 

In  oiu:  land  of  plenty,  they  do  not  plan  to 
starve. 

They  demand  that  you  kill  this  costly  bill 
for  destruction  and  get  on  to  your  Job  of 
helping  the  people  In  their  need. 

Thank  you. 


Mutval  Defense  and  Assistance  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  19,  1949 

Mr.   SHEPPARD.    Mr.   Speaker,   last 
evening  when  the  roU  call  vot*a.  »ere 
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taken  pertaining  to  H.  R.  5895.  known  as 
the  Mutual  Defense  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1949.  I  was  unavoidably  absent.  Had 
I  been  present  when  the  vote  was  taken 
OQ  the  Richards  amendment.  Indicated 
by  roll  call  188. 1  would  have  voted  "No." 
Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  roll 
call  vote  was  taken  on  the  final  passag?. 
as  Indicated  by  roll  call  189.  had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "Yea." 


Aims  and  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  REJblARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NXW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Friday,  August  19,  1949 

'  Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  todays  Washington  Post, 
which  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  both  political 
parties  for  their  penetrating  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  details  of  the 
military  aid  program  which  led  to  the 
common  sense  solution  arrived  at  yester- 
day. 
The  editorial  follows: 

AIMS  AND  ASMS 

The  60-percent  cut  in  the  MAP  voted  by 
last  night  U  a  tribute  to  the 
UUklp  of  the  House  or  Rfpresenta- 
tlves.  The  dissenters  In  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  who  proposed  this  cut  were 
OD  a  wiser  track  than  the  majority  who  re- 
the  bin  to  the  legislature.  None  of 
•nters  quarrels  with  prompt  Interim 
military  aid  to  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
partners.  They  accept,  that  Is  to  say.  the 
logic  of  the  pact.  But  they  wanted  both  to 
reduce  the  amount  and  to  Insure  a  fresh 
look  when  the  Atlantic  Allies  have  agreed 
iq>on  unified  planning  and  direction  of  At- 
lantic defense. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  been  one 
fat  boy  after  the  other  In  making  the  com- 
mlttees  flesh  creep  about  an  emergency  In 
Europe.  The  Idea  has  been  left  In  the  legis- 
lative mind  that  the  Russians  are  contem- 
plating armed  attack  on  Europe.  With  all 
due  respect  to  our  strategists,  this  Is  not 
tbe  kind  of  emergency  that  this  newspaper 
ecvlsases.  It  Is  urgent  to  give  Interim  aid 
to  Europe  as  an  earnest  of  a  real  prcgram. 
not  because  the  Russians  are  about  to  at- 
tack but  because  the  defenders  of  Europe 
are  losing  both  expertness  and  confldence 
for  want  of  modern  weapons.  And  It  Is  no 
leas  urgent  to  defer  large-scale  arming  till  a 
plan  providing  for  the  Integration  of  Atlantic 
defence  has  been  worked  out.  The  real  emer- 
gency In  Europe,  In  other  words.  Is  not  lack 
of  arms,  but  lack  of  unity.  Let  us  push  and 
prod  to  get  this  ahead  of  a  sizable  appropri- 
ation, rather  than  after,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  As  the  Richards- Vorys-Judd- 
Burleson  minority  group  says: 

"By  Implementing  half  of  the  proposed  plan 
at  th!s  time,  we  are  showing  our  good  faith, 
our  wlllingneee  to  go  forward.  By  reserving 
action  on  the  other  half,  we  will  in  effect  give 
notice  to  all  of  the  governments  concerned. 
including  cur  own.  to  come  up  soon  with  an 
agreed  over-all  plan.  We  believe  that  this 
apprg»ch.  providing  an  lnduc<^ment  to  greater 
coopfeNitlon.  will  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  program,  which  Is  not  attain- 
•Irte  wMbout  such  unity." 


The  Joint  Chiefs  come  back  from  Europe 
with  a  good  report  about  organizational 
progress  in  Europe.  But  the  report  was  too 
glowing.  To  be  sure,  the  Europeans  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  developing  a  defense 
organization.  They  have  an  agreed  opera- 
tional plan  of  what  each  government  will 
do  If  one  country  is  attacked.  Joint  train- 
ing has  started,  something  like  standard.za- 
tlon — that  all-important  requirement — Is 
beginning.  However,  authority  over  defense 
policy  and  budgets,  over  armed  forces,  over 
armaments  production — this  authority  is 
still  national.  And  the  whole  direction  and 
planning  still  remains  to  be  dovetailed  into 
the  larger  alliance  with  North  America.  Co- 
ordination— that  poultice  word  which  has 
oome  to  be  used  nowadays  to  delude  the 
people  that  unity  exists  where  there  Is  dis- 
unity— Is  slnr.ply  not  good  enough  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  American  arms  are 
•trown  all  over  the  world  doing  some  good 
but  a  lot  of  mischief.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  tied  to  a  world  policy 
based  upon  a  set  of  recognizable  principles, 
as,  for  instance,  anticolonlalism.  It  la  often 
said  that  political  integration  is  Impossible 
In  Europe  without  prior  security.  Now  the 
United  States  has  embarked  with  a  unanim- 
ity rare  in  its  annals  upon  the  task  of  doing 
all  in  Its  power  to  afford  that  security.  It 
has  said  to  Europe:  The  United  States  has 
declared  cfBclally  you  are  part  of  our  defense 
area,  and  the  logic  of  that  recognition  is  that 
your  defense  Is  our  defense.  But  something 
else  is  necessary  from  Europe  to  create  a 
sense  of  security.  In  a  word:  unity  of  com- 
mand. None  knows  better  than  we  do  that 
thU  is  difficult,  but  the  Western  World  Is 
now  faced  with  a  problem  which  admits  of 
no  other  solution.  There  is  no  security,  only 
an  invitation  to  attack  where  the  tnvitatioa 
doesn't  exist  at  prerent.  In  providing  urms 
to  separate  national  establishments  of  which 
the  Russians,  with  their  massive  armament 
and  single  organization,  are  contemptuous. 
"It  Is  necessary. ■'  as  the  Richards- Vorys-Judd- 
Burleson  minority  says,  "to  go  halfway  nor;. 
in  order  to  overcome  their  (the  Europeans') 
concern,  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  these 
countries  to  meet  us  halfway,  to  overcome 
our  concern  that  they  will  not  get  together. ' 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or  OIUWIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18.  1949 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  citizen,  a  lawyer,  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
I  have  been  profoundly  Interested 
In  the  recent  publicity  given  the  FBI 
during  the  course  of  Judicial  hear- 
ings. Sensational  publicity  composed 
during  the  furore  of  a  trial,  and  public 
statements  made  by  indlvldual.s  in  the 
ha.ste  and  heat  of  controversy  touched 
off  by  such  a  trial,  are  all  too  often 
based  on  unsubstantiated  reports  and 
unfounded  opinion.  Sensational  copy 
Is  one  objective,  while  objectivity  of 
viewpoint  and  fairness  to  our  law-en- 
forcement offlclals  and  trial  participants 
la  another.  From  experience  I  know  that 
our  law-enforcement  officers  must  retain 
and  use  every  lead  and  due  available  to 


them  and  that  secrecy  of  that  Informa- 
tion is  most  vital  to  the  success  of  their 
efforts. 

Communistic  forces  seeking  to  divide 
and  conquer  would  like  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
American  public  in  the  FBI.  For  Direc- 
tor Hoover  to  have  publicly  answered 
statements  made  during  the  course  of 
recent  judicial  proceedings  might  have 
endangered  the  fair  conduct  of  the  trial 
and  might  have  required  the  disclosure 
of  further  confidential  Information 
which  might  have  been  of  value  to  sedi- 
tious forces.  To  my  mind  Director  Hoo- 
ver has  shown  marvelous  restraint  and 
Judicious  silence  during  the  course  of 
this  controversy  and  thereafter. 

The  security  of  our  Nation  depends  on 
our  unity.  Our  unity  depends  on  public 
confldence  In  the  Integrity  and  ability 
of  our  law-enforcement  officials.  On 
such  public  confidence  dei;>ends  the  abil- 
ity of  our  law-enforcement  officials  to 
gather  necessary  information.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic as  well  to  Inquire  of  the  source  of 
reports  besmearing  the  efforts  of  our 
law-enforcement  officers.  I  ask  that 
you  determine  whether  such  statements 
or  reports  are  based  on  unfounded 
rumors.  If  such  reports  are  allegedly 
based  on  fact.  I  ask  that  you  determine 
whether  the  informant  is  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts  and  all  of  them  and 
whether  or  not  the  Informant  has  a  rec- 
ord of  veracity  to  assure  the  accuracy 
of  his  reporting. 

In  the  August  Issue  of  the  Law  En- 
forcemerit  Bulletin  appears  a  signed  edi- 
torial of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Portions  of  this  editorial  addressed  to 
all  law-enforcement  officials  have  been 
quoted  recently  in  a  newspaper  column 
here  in  Washington.  Because  the  words 
of  admonition  and  counsel  contained  in 
that  editorial  are  worthy  of  repetition. 
I  quote  them  In  full: 

UmrxD  States  Depastmkmt 

or  JfSTici, 
FSDEKAi.  BtraiAU  or  Investigation, 

Washington.  D.  C,  August  1.  1949. 
To  All  Law  Enforcement  Officials: 

Public  servants  must  expect  public  criti- 
cism. Law  enforcement,  which  brings  Gov- 
ern ment  close  to  the  average  citizen,  is,  as  a 
consequence,  more  often  subject  to  criticism 
than  other  public  agencies.  Such  criticism. 
If  It  is  based  on  fact,  is  usually  constructive 
and   should   t)e   welcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  criticism  of  a 
law-enforcement  agency,  when  such  criti- 
cism Is  hot  based  on  fact — whether  made 
throuRh  Ignorance,  misinformation,  or  de- 
liberate maliciousness — Is  Inexcusable.  In 
any  case,  the  damage  is  definite  and  ir- 
reparable. 

Law  enforcement  In  a  democracy  is  a  two- 
way  street.  An  efficient  agency  has  the  con- 
fldence of  the  public.  Only  an  agency 
which  has  the  confidence  of  the  public  can 
be  efflclent.  Unless  an  agency  retains  the 
sup^  rt  of  the  public.  It  cannot  get  neces- 
sary Information,  reports  of  violations,  evi- 
dence, and  testimony  so  essential  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Those  who  attempt 
to  shatter  that  confldence  inevitably  are 
attacking  the  administration  of  Justice — the 
prime  function  of  Government.  Politics, 
selflshneee,  tgnorance,  and  misinformation 
are  not  legltlmau  excuses  for  wanton  dis- 
regard of  the  truth. 
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It   is,   therefore,   in   the   public    inta-eet. 

whenever  possible,  to  brand  the  person  who 
makes  unjustified  and  untrue  criticism  pub- 
lic, as  the  falsifier  that  he  is. 

Oftentimes  law-enforcement  agencies  are 
placed  in  positions  where,  for  the  time  being. 
they  cannot  defend  themselves.  When  their 
record  is  clean,  however,  there  Is  not  too 
much  cause  for  concern.  Time  conspires  to 
reveal  the  truth,  and  the  motives  of  those 
who  In  the  final  analysis  actually  are  alin- 
ing themselves  with  the  crimina'  forces, 
eventually  will  be  disclosed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  Esgas  Hoon'zh,  Director. 


Why  Democracy  Workt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  19,  1949 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  essay 
written  by  Miss  Juanita  Sprott,  a 
student  in  East  Nashville  High  School. 
Nashville,  Tenn..  has  been  awarded  first 
place  in  an  international  contest  spon- 
sored by  Civitan  International. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  a  few 
years  that  a  winner  of  the  Civitan  Club 
contest  in  Nashville  has  gone  on  to  win 
international  honors. 

This  essay.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  entitled 
"Why  American  Democracy  Works,"  and 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  Include  the  text  of  the 
essay.    It  follows: 

WHT  AUXBICAN  DEUOCRACT  WORKS 

American  democracy  Is  not  Just  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  It  is  something  deeper 
which  dwells  In  the  hearts  of  145,000.000  in- 
dividuals. Democracy  is  the  right  to  think. 
to  love,  to  believe,  to  hope,  to  achieve,  and 
to  share. 

Three  months  ago  I  came  from  the  land 
which  used  to  be  Czechoslovakia,  to  see  this 
democracy  at  work.  I  hope  to  carry  lU  prin- 
ciples home  to  a  war-weary  people.  As  early 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  democracies  were 
established  in  Europe,  but  they  failed. 

Why  does  democracy  work  In  America  but 
not  in  other  lands?    It  is  because  of  an  ab- 
sence  of   class   distinction   In    America.     In 
Europe,  belief  is  placed  in  dignity  of  wealth, 
rank,  talent,  and  education;  here  It  is  placed 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual.     America 
gives   every   man   an   opportumty;    achieve- 
ment depends  upxjn  abilities  and  ambition. 
Compared  with  Europe.  America  Is  gigantic 
in  siK.     Here  are  skyscrapers,  rolling  acres 
of  unused  land,  wide-open  spaces,  great  vir- 
gin forests,  and  ample  room  for  everyone; 
there,  people  are  crowded  together  in  tiny 
huts,  and  every  inch  of  soU  must  be  culti- 
vated in  order  ^  attain  the  barest  existence. 
I  come  from  a  land  that  has  been  plowed 
with  tanks  and  field  artUlery  and  saturated 
with   the   blood   of   human   hearts;    a   land 
where  chUdren  cringe  at  the  fouid  of  air- 
planes  and    men   dare   not   say    what   they 
think.    In  America  I  have  found  peace  and 
prosperity. 

You  have  received  me  as  a  friend.  Pricnd- 
llncai.  sympathy,  and  brotherhood:  that  Is 
what  makes  American  democracy  work.  In 
Europe  we  bate  an  idea  that  America  is  a 
pushbutton  nation.  Your  necessities  are 
otir  wildest  dreams  of  luxtiry:  simple  things. 
siKh  as  books,  pencils.  Iwithtubs,  hairpins, 
laundries,  telephonea.  and  flower  seed. 
Europeans  are  learning  that,  although  Amer- 


ica has  many  pushbvrttons.  behind  them  Is 
a  warm,  kindhearted.  peaceful,  sincere,  and 
generous  people. 

Europe  has  her  past.  America  her  fu- 
ttire.  Europe  has  become  cynical  in  her  old 
age.  She  is  weary  with  centuries  of  strug- 
gle, devastation,  and  war;  therefore,  she 
cannot  understand  a  nation  that  brings  aid 
and  expects  nothing  In  return.  America, 
like  a  child,  is  full  of  optimism,  trust,  faith 
in  her  abilities,  and  hope  for  the  future. 

I  shall  soon  leave  this  land  that  I  have 
grown  to  love.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  again 
see  those  things  which  constitute  her  rich 
historical  past:  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Minuteman,  the  dignified  beauty  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Memorial,  the  ruins  of  the 
Alamo,  Old  Glory  waving  above  the  domed 
Capitol,  the  cherished  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Perhaps  I  shall  never 
again  hear  the  loud  swelling  current  of  your 
national  anthem,  but  I  shaU  never  forget. 

Most  vivid  In  my  memory  will  be,  not  youf 
symbols  of  liberty  and  democracy,  but  rather 
you.  the  people — your  chilciren,  unmindful  of 
the  blessings  of  free  education,  playing  on 
their  way  to  school:  farmers  cultivating  their 
fields  as  they  see  fit;  smoke  rising  from  fac- 
tories that  manufacture  numerous  luxuries; 
people  gaily  rushing  onward  to  destinations 
of  their  own  choice;  and  a  land  that  provides 
Its  people  with  the  unnecessary  little  things 
that  make  life  more  pleasant. 

I  will  remember  election  day,  when  some 
were  disappointed,  other  exhilarated.  Deep- 
er in  my  memory  will  be  the  fact  that  the 
next  day  opposing  parties  and  candidates 
worked  together  in  geniUne  friendship  to  do 
the  will  of  the  people.  Americans  believe  in 
fail  play;  they  will  never  be  rent  asunder  by 
partisanship. 

America  is  a  land  where  Christianity  is 
possible,  where  the  Golden  Rule  is  practical. 
Americans  have  plenty  and  give  freely,  sin- 
cerely, and  self-sacrlficlally,  with  no  desire 
for  compensation.  They  give  with  one 
thought  In  mind:  "Inasmuch  as  you  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done 
it  unto  Me." 

The  world  Is  looking  to  you.  America,  for 
help  in  securing  lasting  peace.  Do  not  rest 
upon  the  democracy  buUt  by  your  powerful 
ancestrj'.  You  stand  upon  an  unshaken 
foundation  of  belief  In  God.  freedom,  cour- 
age, and  enterprise.  Do  not  fail  to  build 
your  house  worthy  of  its  fotindation.  Each 
day  add  to  It  stones  of  devotion,  patriotism, 
and  brotherhood.  Cement  them  with  lib- 
erty, alertness,  prayer,  and  the  lltle  things 
In  life.  Instill  into  your  youth  the  principles 
of  a  living  democracy. 

The  love  of  democracy  is  latent  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  the  world  over.  Great 
men  died  that  you  might  be  free.  Will  you 
not  live  to  share  with  all  men  yotir  blessed 
gift  of  freedom? 

Onward.  America.  Do  not  stop  until  you 
have  given  the  world  a  lasting  peace,  based 
upon  a  universal  democracy. 

I  have  copied  no  part  of  this  essay.  It  is 
entirely  my  own. 


Slovakia  Stands  Firm  ia  Faltk 
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HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  Nrw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OBD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "Slovakia  Stands  Firm  In 


Faith"  which  appeared  in  the  Evangelist. 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  on  Augtist  5.  1949: 

SLOVAKIA  STANDS  TTkU  IN  FAITR 

ViSNNA. — The  recent  acts  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  persecution  of  the  church  in 
Slovakia  have  aroused  more  attention 
throughout  the  world  than  the  Prague  re- 
gime may  have  expected.  This  Is  presum- 
ably the  reason  why  the  Communist  spokes- 
men have  fotmd  no  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  eastern  region  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public has  settled  down  and  accepted  the 
regime  Imposed  by  the  Communist  rulers; 
on  the  contrary,  far  from  beli^  pacified,  ItT 
the  Communist  meaning  of  the  WTIu,  Slo- 
vakia continues  to  give  the  Prague  Red  bosses 
more  headaches  tlum  they  are  wUilng  to 
admit. 

Between  1938  and  the  last  months  of  World 
War  II  Slovakia  had  fared  better,  with  tbq, 
possible  exception  of  Denmark,  than  any 
other  country  under  the  German  heel.  Ow- 
ing partly  to  her  geographical  position  and 
partly  to  the  high  moral  authority  of  that 
excellent  priest,  Msgr.  Josef  Tiso,  whom 
an  overwhelming  majority  had  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  state,  Slovakia  enjoyed 
then— and  for  the  first  time  since  1918— full 
religious  and  cultural  freedom  and  practical- 
ly complete  autonomy  in  all  matters  not  di- 
rectly affecting  the  German  war  effort. 

Slovakia's  trials  began  with  the  l.bera- 
tlon.  When,  late  In  1944.  President  Benes. 
fresh  from  his  briefing  In  Moscow,  entered 
Slovakia  In  the  wake  of  the  Red  armies,  one 
of  his  first  acu  was  an  order  setting  up  a 
secret  police  on  the  pattern  of  the  NKVD. 
The  part  of  the  restored  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public where  tliis  dread  organisation  was  first 
put  to  work  was  Slovakia. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  3.C00000  In- 
habitants of  Slovakia  are  Catholics.  Their 
rellgijus  seal  and  lo-^lty  to  the  church  have 
always  been  exemplary.  This  explains  why 
those  who  strove  to  force  Ceechoslovakia  tin- 
der the  yoke  of  a  godless  tyranny  turned 
their  hatred  from  the  outset  particularly 
against  the  hapless  Slovaks.  In  their  designs 
they  were  assisted.  It  is  useful  to  remember, 
by  a  number  of  misguided  non-Communists. 
Liberals.  Socialists,  and  others,  whose  antl- 
clericallsm  had  been  the  main  motive  for 
their  tiu-ning  fellow  uavelers. 

Already  in  1945,  between  April  and  June, 
when  tiie  regime  established  by  Mr.  Benes 
was  ostensibly  still  democratic,  about  20.C00 
members  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  intelli- 
gentsia, not  only  popular  leaders  but  also 
many  young  people  of  both  sexes,  had  bsen 
put  Into  concentration  camps  where  two- 
thirds  of  them  died.  Of  the  remaining  third 
only  a  few.  so  far.  have  been  released,  broken 
in  body  and  mind.  At  the  same  time,  two 
Cattolic  bishops  and  more  than  170  priests 
were  sent  to  prison. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
Communist  war  on  Catholic  Slovakia.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  in  1947  by  the 
then  Slovak  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  over 
130.000  Slovaks  had  been  jailed  In  the  Uttt 
2  years  after  the  liberation  for  "subversive 
activities  or  other  political  crimes" — in  otlter 
words,  for  having  remained  faithful  to  their 
religion.  It  Is  not  known  how  many  m<H-e 
have  since  suffered  a  similar  fate,  but  the 
number  of  Slovak  Catholics  Imprisoned  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  "People's  Democ- 
racy." established  In  February  1948.  is  be- 
lieved to  have  exceeded  lOO.OCO.  Some  have 
put  the  figure  as  high  as  160,000. 

Thus  it  would  seem  hardly  doubtful  that 
well  over  10  percent  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Slovakia  have  been  sent  to  prison 
during  tbe  last  4  years:  and  prison,  under  a 
Conununlst  regime,  means  almost  Invariably 
Inhuman  treatment.  If  not  methodical  tor- 
ture, and  In  many  cases  deportation  to  tbe 
U.  S.  S.  R.  No  class,  profewlon,  a^  group,  or 
sex  Is  sale  from  the  most  orod  persecution; 
whether  priest  or  nun,  sttadect  or  peasant. 
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IntoUectuAl  or  Industrial  worker,  Khoolchlld 
or  housewife — erery  Slovak  who  rates  the 
divine  law  and  the  peace  ol  his  conscience 
higher  than  the  commands  of  his  atheist 
rulers  must  be  ready  to  meet  sufferings  such 
as  to  make  more  often  than  not  death  seem 
a  welcome  relief. 

Despite  all  that,  the  Communists  have 
mad*  little  headway  toward  their  ultimate 
goal.  No  doubt  they  wUl  loot  what  Is  left 
of  church  property  and  close  down  the  re- 
maining convents  and  monasteries.  They 
may  continue  to  send  nuns  to  the  torture 
chambers  of  the  secret  police  and  to  brand 
Catholic  students,  as  has  actually  happened 
in  Topolcsany  and  Bratislava,  by  burning 
the  sign  of  the  cross  Into  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  They  may  dispatch  further  train- 
loads  of  prisoners  toward  an  unknown  desti- 
nation in  the  east — but  they  will  not  succeed 
in  tearing  away  Catholic  Slovakia  from  her 
faith. 


Sodalisai  in  Britain  on  the  Rocks- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augnst  19.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
another  article  by  E.  T.  Leech,  who  is  in 
England  making  a  first-hand  report  on 
socialism  under  the  Labor  Party.  Mem- 
bers should  find  this  article  very  inter- 
esting: 

■BAUTABlAir      POUCT      LZVCLS      OfT      SOCIITT — 

XmiTBooT's  Plat 

London.  August  18.— Socialists,  like  Com- 
munists, have  a  Jargon  all  their  own.  Their 
speeches  and  writing  are  sprinkled  with  such 
words  as  integration,  coordination,  balanced 
and  stabillasd^«U  of  which  refer  to  Tarlotis 
types  of  economic  planning. 

They  dug  up  a  rare  and  obsolete  word, 
"egallty,"  to  cover  a  different  type  of  plan- 
ning. It  means  "equality"  and  the  "egali- 
tarian policy"  of  Brltalns  Socialist  govern- 
ment seeks  to  equalize  Income  so  that  every- 
body will  be  on  approximately  the  same 
financial  level.  It  is  aimed  at  the  old  British 
classes. 

Taxation  in  England  Is  used  not  only  to 
raise  revenue  for  her  enormous  social -service 
and  security  sy.^tems.  and  to  pay  the  losses 
of  her  state  Industries,  but  also  to  level  off 
ber  society.  It  alms  at  a  narrow  gap  of  in- 
come, so  that  nobody  will  be  real  poor  or 
very  well  to  do.    And  there  will  be  no  rich. 

Prancis  WlllUms.  former  Labor  Party  edi- 
tor and  for  3  years  public  relations  adviser 
to  Prime  Minuter  Clement  Attlee.  outlines 
these  ainu  in  hu  excellent  book.  Socialist 
Britain.  They  seek  a  minimum  IncooM  of 
11.000  to  11,200  a  year,  with  a  maximum  of 
about  $10,000  to  tia.OOO — which  U  to  in- 
clude all  income,  both  salaries  and  from  in- 
Teatments. 

The  Sccialists  have  done  well  at  cutting 
down  the  upper  incomes,  through  heavy  per- 
sonal and  bualneas  taxes,  inheritance  taxa- 
tion, and  even  a  levy  on  capital. 

They  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  on  ralaing 
Um  lower  ineooM*. 


r-OMC  muxion  TAXPATxaa 

re    are    plenty    of    signs    that    this    is 

caused  at  least  parity  by  what  economists 
call  the  law  of  dimintahlng  returns.  The  re- 
wards of  management  and  Investment  liave 
been  lo  sharply  cut  by  taxation  that  It  Isn't 
worth  while  to  try  to  expand  or  develop  bual« 


neas.  Even  the  higher-paid  skilled  workers 
resist  overtime  work,  because  It  throws  them 
into  higher  tax  brackets  which  cut  their 
overtime  pay  below  straight-time  scales. 

Thus  far  the  "egalitarian  policy  '  has  been 
more  successful  In  pxilllng  everybody  down 
to  what  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  calls  "avuterlty." 
that  is,  slim  living — than  in  ralaing  them  to 
a  common  level  of  comfort. 

The  latest  report  on  British  Income  taxes. 
Just  issued.  Is  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1M8.  It  showed  21.000.000  taxpayers — of 
whom  only  70  had  as  much  as  $24,000  a  year 
(or  $460  a  week)  after  taxes.  The  average 
taxpayer— 17.210,000  of  them — had  from  $12 
to  $40  a  week  after  taxes. 

More  than  8.740.000  got  to  keep  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  a  year;  8,470.000  could  keep  $600 
to  $1,000  a  year,  and  2.030.000  had  Incomes 
after  taxes  of  only  $480  to  $600  a  year.  These 
figures  are  far  below  American  standards. 

These  people,  incidentally,  had  to  pay  in 
addition  weekly  taxes  for  social  Insurance 
and  some  of  them  paid  local  taxation.  And 
of  many  of  the  things  they  would  like  to 
buy  they  would  have  to  pay  the  worlds 
heaviest  sales  taxes.  In  many  cases  these 
purchase  taxes,  pltis  scarcities,  keep  them 
from  buying  at  all.  But  nearly  everybody 
seems  to  manage  to  pay  the  most  profitable 
sales  tax  of  all — the  one  which  forces  a  price 
of  70  cents  for  20  British  cigarettes.  Even 
some  social  security  payments  have  to  be 
included  as  a  part  of  taxable  Income. 

eomwMnrr  spsifiw  wagxs 

In  return,  the  English  get  a  good  many 
food  articles  (In  small  quantities)  at  prices 
well  L>elow  those  In  America.  This  Is  done 
through  subsidies  costing  the  state  more  than 
$2X00.000.000  yearly. 

The  British  also  get  medical  care  and  a 
wide  variety  of  social  security  benefits  which 
are  termed  "free."  They  are  actually  paid 
for  by  taxation  which  now  takes  40  percent 
of  the  entire  national  income. 

What  happens  to  the  individual  Is  that 
the  Cknernment  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
wages  on  what  It  thinks  Is  best  for  him— 
and  which  the  politicians  refer  to  as  "bene- 
fits"  and  "free"  and  lets  him  spend  the 
balance. 

BIGGEST  niOBLXM 

The  one  biggest  problem  in  almost  every 
British  household,  as  shown  In  every  poll  and 
tabor  dispute  is  that  of  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  with  the  limited  amount  left  after 
taxes. 

This  Is  why  the  Trades  Union  Congress — 
which  controls  the  Labor  Party — Is  having  a 
hard  time  getting  Its  members  to  stick  to 
the  resolution  adopted  last  March  favoring 
a  policy  of  no  pay  Increases.  The  Transport 
and  General  Workers  Union,  whose  1.390.000 
members  muke  It  the  world's  largest,  fought 
bitterly  at  Its  recent  conference  betort 
standing  by  that  policy.  It  did  so  only 
after  Its  general  secretary,  Arthur  Deakln. 
pleaded  that  In  England's  present  financial 
plight  "even  moderate  wage  claims  can  hard- 
ly succeed."  Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin, 
who  built  the  union  and  gained  political 
power  as  Its  head,  kept  away  from  the 
meeting 

XAXN  $4,  KXXP  10  CKirrs 

London  sports  pages  have  been  discualng 
the  plight  of  one  of  England's  few  boxing 
champions — Preddle  Mills,  light  heavy- 
weight. He  announced  he  would  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  career  somewhere  else,  be- 
cause if  he  fights  in  England  again  he  will 
only  get  to  keep  a  dime  out  of  each  $4.  That 
la  top  lnciom»-t>x  bracket — 97  >,   percent. 

A  hoM  aSetel  told  me  it  was  hard  to  get 
a  "name  band"  to  perform,  because  "they 
won't  play  for  sUpence  "  ThU  tax  In  the 
upper  brackeu  hlu  the  well-paid  amusement 
field  hard.  Undoubtedly  it  does  much  the 
same  thing  as  regards  men  who  might  man- 
•C*  or  start  big  businsassa  or  who  hesitate 
to  take  the  riaks  of  modernlatog  or  expand- 


ing a  plant  when  returns  from  success  can 
be  so  slight. 

LOOPHOLES  IN  TAX  LAWS 

There  are  certain  loopholes  In  the  tax 
laws — such  as  an  easier  treatment  of  capital 
gains  than  in  America.  Elxpense  accounts 
and  the  use  of  a  company  car  can  furnish 
some  substitute  for  Income. 

Socialist  officials,  incidentally,  are  not  so 
"egalltariun"  as  to  avoid  these  rewards.  A 
London  paper  hAs  Just  expoeed  the  spend- 
ing of  $108,000,000  since  the  war  for  official 
autos — including  39  luxury  limousines  for 
top  officials  in  the  last  18  months.  Lesser 
ministerial  figures  In  London,  it  said,  had  758 
such  official  cars,  while  6.600  others  were  kept 
In  Government  pools  for  staff  members  to 
use.  This  auto  expense,  it  was  charged,  had 
exceeded  the  total  spent  since  the  war  on 
colonial  development  throughout  the  British 
Empire. 

As  a  footnote,  this  matter  of  autos  for  offi- 
cials has  another  big  point  of  Interest— be- 
cause gasoline  for  the  sverage  Briton  Is  ra- 
tioned so  he  can  drive  only  90  miles  a  month. 

Millions  of  British  undoubtedly  have  bet- 
ter pay  and  higher  standards  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  so-called  lower  class  has  been  ele- 
vated— but  not  very  high.  The  upper  class 
Is  being  wiped  out,  and  the  great  middle  class 
Is  badly  pinched.  Including  especially  such 
people  as  teachers,  civil  servants,  and  profes- 
sional and  white-collar  workers. 


Scrap  Iron  for  Communists 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cincinnati  Post  of  August  17. 
1949: 

•CBAP   XBOM    rOB   COMMUWISTS 

The  only  argument  we  have  heard  for  an 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  do  biulness 
With  a  Communist  regime  In  China  U  that 
China's  economy  cannot  t>e  stabilized  with- 
out American  assistance. 

China  needs  industrUl  know-how  and 
equipment.  transportaUon  facilities,  m^ 
chlnery.  iron  and  steel,  raw  cotton,  and  pe- 
troleum producu.  Russia  can  supply  only  a 
fraction  of  ttiese  wanu.  The  rest  must  be 
obtained  In  the  United  Slates  If  the  Com- 
munisu  are  to  carry  out  their  promised  pro- 
gram of   industrialization. 

Admitting  all  this,  how  can  any  American 
contend  thst  It  would  be  to  our  interest  to 
assist  in  such  a  program?  Anything  we  con- 
tribute to  the  industrialization  of  a  Red 
China  would  serve  to  build  up  communUm's 
war  potential  and  further  Soviet  expansion. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  an  avowed 
Russian  fifth  column.  Thev  boast  of  It. 
They  admit  they  seek  the  communlzatlon  of 
ail  Asia. 

AsaisUnce  to  this  movement,  which  is  di- 
rected against  us,  would  be  as  foolish  as  was 
the  shipping  of  scrap  Iron  to  prewar  Japan. 

In  general.  American  practice  has  been  to 
recognise  established  governments,  once  they 
were  firmly  In  the  saddle  But  the  same 
realUtIc  considerations  which  prompted  such 
a  policy  argue  against  It  application  to  con- 
quesu  by  the  Soviet  Union's  fifth  column  In 
China. 

,     In  thinking  of  China,  we  must  think,  also, 
of  Korea,  Burma.  Jap«n  and  the  Phlllpplnea. 
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Wben  ws  BHlst  communism  anywhere  we 
assist  It  everywhere,  for  it  is  a  world-wide 
network. 

Industrialise  Red  China?  It  would  be 
quicker  and  less  painful  to  cut  our  own 
throats. 


Wartisie   and   Postwar   Achievements   of 
tbe  Electric  Utility  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  mCHIGAN 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  28  ^legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Wartime  and  Postwar  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Electric  Utility  Industry," 
delivered  by  Mr.  Walker  L.  Cisler.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Co..  before  the  seventeenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  1.  It  has 
been  condensed  by  Mr.  Cisler.  himself,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  within  the  regulation.  Mr.  Cisler, 
who  has  worked  for  the  EGA  £*s  an  adviser 
In  Europe,  Is  familiar  with  the  questions 
Involved  in  the  electric  utility  industry, 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  address  will  give 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  facts 
and  figures  they  have  b2en  looking  for 
as  to  what  the  industry  is  doing  in 
America,  and  that  it  will  be  of  great  value 
to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  that  it 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WaXTIMX  km  POSTWAB  ACHHTHtXKTS  Or  THX 

Electxic  UTiLrrT  Ikdtjstxt 

iBy  Walker  L.  Cisler,  executive  vice  president, 

the  Detroit  Edison  Co  ) 

Achievements  of  the  electric  uUUty  Indus- 
try in  war  and  peace  l^ave  and  will  continue 
to  have  a  tremendously  constructive  effect  on 
the  economic  strength,  security,  and  well- 
being  o*  our  people  Individually  and  as  a 
nation.  It  has  been  a  record  of  high  public 
service.  I  hope  this  paper  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  In  presenting  a  clear  picture  of  the 
electric-power  situation. 

I  refer  to  tbe  electric-power  lnd\istry  as 
Including  the  operating  and  manufacturing 
eomponents  of  tt.  ore  supplements  tbe  other. 
Within  the  operating  Industry,  in  terms  of 
generating  capacity,  about  80  percent  of  the 
tyttetOM  are  privately  owned.  10  percent  fed- 
ei  lly  owned,  and  10  percent  nonfederwHy 
ownvJ.  Thus,  the  industry  is  predominantly 
a  part  of  the  American  system  of  free  and 
inclVkdual  enterprise  and  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  aga^n:  '  the  advance  of  foreign 
•Isms-  that  are  eont-ary  to  our  way  of  life. 

WAITIMK    ACHISVXMXFTS 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II  there  existed  great  sources  of  thcrmal- 
and  hydro-generated  electric  power  and  the 
country  was  heavily  intercornected.  The 
margin  of  generating  reserve  was  saOdent  to 
m  et  wartims  iomd  increases  and  a  large  ex- 
pansion program  was  under  way.  It  was  ap- 
p^u-ent.  however,  that  all  of  this  program 
could  not  be  carried  out  because  materials, 


manpower,  and  manufacturing  facilities  were 
tirgently  needed  for  production  of  ships, 
tanks,  planes.  Uucks,  and  many  other  mili- 
tary items. 

First  things  had  to  come  first  and  an  w- 
derly  procedure  for  resolving  the  military  and 
essential  civilian  needs  was  established  in  tbs 
form  of  the  War  Production  Board.  The 
electric  utilities  and  other  industries  made 
e:^>erlenced  personnel  available  to  the  Gov- 
e  iment.  The  Government  In  ttim  did  Its 
part  In  this  mutually  important  undertak- 
ing; within  the  limits  permissible  in  such  an 
industry-government  relationship,  it  made 
a  partner  of  industry.  The  arrangement 
brought  forth  the  best  that  each  could  con- 
tribute. The  wartime  electric-power  reqtilre- 
ments  of  the  Nation  were  fully  and  ade- 
quately met,  tbe  maximum  demand  coming 
In  1944. 

It  was  realized  that  because  of  wartime 
restrictions,  there  would  be  a  postwar  period 
diiring  which  no  major  capacity  additions 
could  be  made  because  of  the  long  time  re- 
quired to  manufacture  large  generating  units 
and  other  equipment.  This  must  be  borxu 
in  mind  in  connection  with  unfair  criticism 
to  which  the  Industry  has  been  subjected 
and  to  avoid  mistinderstanding  in  the  minds 
of  the  public. 

posTWAX  ACHirvEMnrrs 

With  the  ending  of  hoetUlties  the  utilities 
were  ready  to  proceed  with  projects  Inter- 
rupted by  the  war  and  with  many  new 
projects  to  build  up  depleted  reserves  and 
to  provide  for  load  growth.  The  expansion 
ptrogram  undertaken  was  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory, but  it  was  not  until  1947  that  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  new  postwar  capacity 
could  be  made  available.  Meanwhile  elec- 
tric demands  increased  at  an  tmprecedented 
rate.  Even  in  1946  the  peak  load  had  risen 
to  10  percent  above  the  wartime  peak.  Thus. 
It  is  understandable  why  reserve  margins 
were  so  Utile  in  1947  and  1948.  and  why 
consumption  had  to  be  restricted  In  certain 
areas  because  of  lack  of  capacity  or  lack  of 
energy  largely  affected  by  scarcity  of  rain 
or  snowfall. 

Faced  with  dwindling  reserves,  and  In  some 
instances  the  lack  of  them,  the  utilities  pre- 
pared for  action.  Their  resourcefulness 
seemed  boundless.  They  have  produced 
more  and  more  where  It  seemed  limits  had 
already  been  reached.  No  decree,  no  order, 
could  have  brought  about  eqtial  or  better 
results.  There  is  no  sutistitute  for  the  will 
of  individuals  to  do  their  >ob  when  chal- 
lenged to  the  test. 

PUStNT   SITUATION 

The  Edison  Electric  InstituU  hss  Just  com- 
pleted its  ftfth  semiannual  power  survsy. 
It  gives  a  complete  factual  picture  of  pras- 
ent  and  expected  loads  and  capabUtttos 
throi^bout  the  country,  and  of  new  con- 
struction and  the  manufacture  ot  heavy 
electric-power  equipment.  It  is  the  product 
of  people  extremely  close  to  the  various  situ- 
ations who  have  extensive  background  in 
prewar,  war,  and  postwar  experience.  The 
results  should  Inspire  confidence  in  what  the 
electric-power  industry  is  accomplishing. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  that 
pe&k.  capabilities  throughout  the  power  re- 
gions have  progressively  Increased.  Thsse 
are  the  result  of  greater  utUieation  of  pres- 
ent generating  resources  and  the  addition 
of  new  onita  which  reaches  full  momentum 
in  1949.  when  7.000,000  more  kilowatts  are 
scheduled  lor  service.  In  4  years  about  23.- 
600.000  kilowatts  will  have  been  added  to 
the  electric -power  systems.  Of  this  highly 
eCcient  generating  capacity  more  than  three- 
foarths  win  be  in  thermal  plants  and  the  rest 
In  hydratillc  plants.  SoUd  fuela  will  be  ased 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  new  thermal 
idants. 

The  electric -power   Industry   is   now  Uie 
ol  uoikA  luels.    In  the  mod- 


em thermal  plant,  a  ton  of  coal  produces 
nearly  five  times  as  many  kilowatt-hours  as 
the  average  plant  produced  in  1914.  This  Is 
a  significant  contribution  to  conservation  of 
a  basic  natural  resource,  and  indisputable 
proof  of  the  initiative  of  the  indtistry  in  pio- 
neering developments  which  have  contributed 
to  lower  production  costs. 

Peak  loads  also  show  increases  throughout 
all  regions.  For  the  coxmtry.  it  is  greatest  In 
1949  when  9  percent  is  expected.  In  1960. 
the  estimate  is  7  percent  and  In  1951  a  little 
more  than  0  percent. 

The  reserve  margins  for  the  country  as  a 
vrtkole  demonstrate  that  the  point  haa  been 
passed  where  loads  were  growing  faster  than 
new  facilities  could  be  manufactured  and  put 
into  service.  The  low  point  in  reserves  Is 
5.6  percent  in  1948.  This  will  Increase  to  9.7 
percent  in  1949.  123  percent  in  1950,  and  15.9 
percent  in  1951.  which  is  certainly  a  safe 
margin  for  both  peacetime  and  national  de- 
fense reqtiirements.  Tbe  improved  reserves 
reflect  in  part  the  lower  trend  in  load  growth 
as  w^  as  a  speeding  up  of  construction 
scbedtiles. 

Region  in  does  not  take  into  account  new 
steam  tuiits  which  the  Federal  Government 
expects  to  put  into  operation  starting  in 
1952.  The  western  division  of  region  VII 
shows  a  small  deficiency  in  capability,  but 
tbe  region  as  a  whole  shows  capabilities  and 
peak  loads  about  equal  for  median  hydro 
conditions.  Adverse  hydro  conditions  would 
bring  a  deficiency.  To  provide  for  rcsenrss 
and  estimated  load  Increases  beyond  1951  new 
capacity  should  be  added. 

Estimated  production  of  energy  to  meet 
consumption  shows  an  Increase  of  8.3  percent 
for  1949,  6.3  percent  for  1950,  and  5.9  percent 
for  1951.  I  believe  that  electric  load  req\iire- 
ments  will  in  general  be  adequately  met. 
Local  restrictions  may  be  necessary,  but  on 
the  whole  there  will  be  no  power  shortages  as 
the  greater  reserve  margins  clearly  indicate. 

The  situation  concerning  maniifacture  of 
heavy  electric-power  eqvilpmeut  demon- 
strates our  ability  to  produce  at  tremendoua 
rates.  By  1951.  production  capacity  will 
reach  8,000.000  kilowatts  azuaually  for  steam 
units  and  2.000.000  kilowatts  for  hydraulic 
units,  a  total  of  ICOOOiXX)  kilowatu.  The 
accompanying  tabulation  shows  the  ship- 
ments and  scheduled  deliveries.  1948  through 
1951.  of  steam  and  hydraulic  tiniU.  4.000  kilo- 
watts and  above,  to  Continental  United 
States  utilities.  There  Is  still  some  open 
manufacturing  capacity  for  building  steam 
and  hydraulic  units  for  delivery  in  i960 
and  1851. 

fVTVWM  axraMsiOM 

It  Is  expected  thst  beyond  1961  substan- 
tial load  growth  win  MBttnue.  requiring  ex- 
tenslTS  capacity  addttloaa.  The  Increase  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  tbe  level  of  oar  na- 
tional economy. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  coordinated  balance  bsiwesa 
thermal  and  bydrauUe  capaeltfsa  to  asMKW 
economic  and  adequate  power  supply  In  the 
face  of  adverse  precipitation.  The  need  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  where  i— >ite>ioue 
on  use  have  occtirred  it  has  usually  been  to 
areas  having  a  large  anu>\mt  of  hydro 
capacity.  This  u  true  not  only  in  tbe  United 
States  but  elsewhere. 

I  beiteve  llrmty  in  the  devdopment  of 
wate« -power  raeources  to  tbe  extent  that 
they  are  economically  sound  and  bear  their 
proper  share  of  the  costs.  Flood  control, 
irrtgatkxi,  and  navigation  are  influencing 
factors  in  deciding  tbe  JustiflcatlOD  of  a 
project.  Tbcse  mtist  be  carefully  examined 
to  avoid  waafetful  iipeilitiires  wbleb  aalgbt 
oUasrvlae  be  pot  to  bsllsr  use.  In  every 
case,  there  should  be  a  full  understemWg 
of  tbe  facts  so  that  the  public  may  be  ea- 
Ugfatcned.  Only  by  eo  doing  can  Uiws  be 
a  constructive  BjuproaiCh  to  the  puMaaa  of 
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OoTemment  expansion  In  the  elec- 
tric-power field.  There  u  urgent  need  for  the 
determination  of  an  electric- power  policy  on 
the  part  of  o\ir  r^ederal  Government.  In 
certain  caaes.  the  Government  haa  now  as- 
sumed reapoaalblllty  for  development  of  our 
water-powar  resources.  It  Is  important  also 
that  areas  of  hydro  generation  be  fully  co- 
ordinated in  operation  with  areas  of  thermal 
generation.  Only  by  sxich  measiires  can 
maximum  benefits  be  achieved. 

In  futvire  additions  of  thermal  generating 
capacity  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  the  use 
of  conventional  sotirces  of  thermal  energy 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  Is  not  expected 
that  atomic  energy  will  be  available  In  quan- 
tities for  extensive  use  In  power  plants  for 
many  years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  closing  I  woiild  like  to  thoughtfully 
leave  with  yuu  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  existing  electric -power  resources 
of  the  United  States  are  the  largest  In  the 
world,  accounting  for  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  production  and  consumption  for  all 
nations  and  nearly  six  times  that  of  the 
next  nearest  nation,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Theee 
resources  are  being  expanded  at  a  rate  far 
beyond  that  of  any  period  of  the  Industry's 
00  years  of  outstanding  development.  For 
our  country,  with  a  population  of  7  jsercent 
of  the  world's  total.  It  Is  one  of  the  major 
components  of  o\ir  great  American  Indus- 
trial system.  It  Is  one  of  our  greatest  sources 
of  strength  f'>r  both  peace  and  security. 

3.  The  wartime  record  cf  the  electric-pow- 
er Industry  was  of  the  highest  order.  Every 
requirement  for  war  production  and  eaaen- 
tlal  civilian  needs  was  met  and  In  adequate 
quantity.  It  was  a  record  of  outstanding  co- 
operation both  within  the  Indiistry  and  be- 
tween the  Indiutry  and  Government.  The 
power  Industry's  resources  were  mobilized 
effectively  and  courageously.  No  one  power 
region  of  the  country  contributed  more  to 
vital  war  production  than  another. 

3.  The  postwar  period,  with  Its  unprece- 
dented load  growth,  has  made  neceeeary  an 
even  greater  marshaling  of  existing  equip- 
ment than  ever  before.  It  Is  an  accomplish- 
ment which  merits  the  approval  and  support 
of  the  many  millions  of  fair-minded  Ameri- 
cans. Generating  equipment  and  other  fa- 
dDltles  have  been  coordinated,  pooled,  and 
operated  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  belief. 
No  amount  of  biased  ridicule,  no  attempted 
efforts  to  discredit  the  good  work  of  our  In- 
dustry, can  change  the  fact  that  a  great  task 
has  been  succeesftilly  carried  out.  It  Is  to 
tiM  everlasting  credit  of  the  people  In  the 
ilidUitlj  that  this  has  been  possible.  It 
giTes  one  faith  In  the  continuation  of  a  free 
Aanerlca  and  a  bulwark  against  the  spread 
of  "Isms"  foreign  to  our  way  of  life. 

4.  Our  wartime  and  postwar  achievements 
and  advancements  In  the  field  of  electric 
power  are  an  Inspiration  for  other  nations 
•Uled  with  us  who  are  endeavoring  to  stimu- 
late thalr  recovery,  etrenfthen  their  national 
ecoDomy.  and  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
Oiir  operating  practices,  our  engineering  Im- 
provements, our  construction  methods.  serv« 
to  demonstrate  the  technical  assistance 
which  other  nations  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves may  \iae  to  their  advantage. 

5.  The  electric- power  Industry  wUi  go  for- 
ward with  undiminished  vigor,  Initiative, 
and  courage.  Great  as  have  been  past  ac- 
compllahments,  they  can  be  even  greater 
than  before.  The  establishment  of  a  wise 
and  constructive  policy  of  our  Government 
toward  our  Industry  can  do  much  to  enable 
the  electric- power  tndiistry  to  assist,  along 
with  other  Industries.  In  promoting  and  In- 
suring the  social,  economic,  and  political 
•MBlllty  of  our  country.  That  U  a  purpose 
which  Is  worthy  of  the  thoxjghtful  conslder- 
attffft  of  all  who  believe  In  the  democratic 
prtnclplea  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 


Total  electric  generating  capacity,  thermal  and  hydraulic,  shipped  and  on  order — Sehed' 

uled  for  shipment  as  of  May  1.  1949 
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Tbe  President's  Reorf  anixatioD  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASKAMaAS 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THl  UNITED  8TATX8 

Friday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President.   I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 
entitled  'The  Senate  Sustains  the  Hoo- 
ver Conunission,"  written  by  Arthur 
Krock  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  18.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoxd. 
as  follows: 

In  THl  Nation— T«x  Sxnati  Scstaws  th« 

Hoovn  Commission 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Wasrxmgton.  August  n.—A  wise  provision 
In  the  law  that  gave  to  the  President  powers 
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to  rcorganlae  the  Federal  Government  struc- 
ture Is  raspooslble  for  the  administration's 
failure  to  drive  an  entering  wedge  for  so- 
cialized medicine  Into  that  structure.  This 
provision  permits  a  contltutlonal  major- 
ity— one  more  than  half  of  the  total  mem- 
bership— of  either  branch  of  Congress  to 
reject  any  reorganization  plan  submitted  by 
the  President.  Thus,  when  the  Senate  yes- 
terday declined  to  approve  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  1.  the  proposal  failed,  and  the  enter- 
ing wedge  for  socialized  medicine  that  was 
Included  remains  undrlven. 

When  the  administration  sought  reorgan- 
izing powers.  It  made  every  effort  to  write 
Into  the  enabling  act  a  requirement  that  a 
majority  of  both  branches  must  disapprove 
any  plan  drafted  xinder  these  powers  to  reject 
it.  This  was  also  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hoover  Commlssioh,  one  of  those  com- 
promlees  with  administration  officials  on  the 
Commission  which  Chairman  Herbert  Hoover 
made  to  get  their  endorsement  of  his  report. 
The  Senate,  however,  has  been  apprehensive 
over  the  expansions  of  Executive  power 
through  lav,  custom,  and  practice;  and  It 
was  well  aware  that  the  r\iies  of  the  House 
of  Bepreeentatlvea  give  the  Executive  unusual 
Influence  over  a  party  majority  thereui. 

Therefore.  It  Insisted  that  a  constitutional 
majority  In  either  branch  should  t>e  able  to 
reject  a  reorganization  plan.  That  Is  why 
U  was  possible  to  defeat  the  attempt  in 
plan  No.  1  to  put  the  United  Medical  Admln- 
IttraUon  In  the  same  package  with  education 
and  social  sectnity  under  the  full  control  of 
Oscar  Swing,  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tratcr.  who  leads  the  drive  for  socialized 
medicine  and  was  chosen  to  head  the  new 
department  created  In  the  plan. 

A    rmrtAMINTAL    CHAWGB 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommended  the 
United  Medical  Administration  and  urged 
that  It  be  kept  completely  independent.  This 
was  also  the  obJecUve  of  the  bill  introduced 
In  1»4«  by  Senators  FrusaicHT  and  Tatt  and 
approved  In  committee.  That  bill  (known 
■s  Senate  bUl  140)  provided  for  a  new  Federal 
department  of  health,  education,  and  secu- 
rity; but  carefully  protected  the  integrity  of 
each,  directed  by  an  under  secretary.  In  the 
same  manner  that  the  integrity  of  each  of 
the  armed  services  was  protected  In  the  law 
that  created  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

However,  when  plan  No.  1  was  drafted  Mr. 
Bwlng's  Influence  was  stifUclent  to  Include  the 
United  Medical  Administration  within  the 
proposed  new  department  in  a  way  that  re- 
moved Its  autoncMny  as  provided  In  Senate 
bill  140  and  In  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
OoaUBlaslon.  Mr.  Hoover,  apparently  with 
the  larger  goal  of  the  Commission  report  In 
sight,  yielded  to  the  Administration's  argu- 
ment that  medicine  cculd  be  separated  or 
gtrm  autonomy  by  Congress  at  some  ister 
date  and  gave  plan  No.  1  restrained  but  ac- 
tual endorsement.  In  ylddlng  to  this  argu- 
ment Mr.  Hoover,  said  Mr.  Tatt.  was  misled; 
and  Mr.  FxruaiCHT  supported  that  opinion 
impressively,  as  the  following  colloquy 
itratee: 

fctor  Thyx.  Does  he  [Mr  PtrLaaicHTl 
belle**  that  we  could  ever  bring  about  a  re- 
organlBttlon  and  establish  the  medical  di- 
Tlalon  as  an  Independent  agency  wlthm  the 
Federal  Government  if  we  ever  were  to  carry 
through  ReorgaJQlaaUon  Plan  No.  1  as  pro- 
posed by  the  PraskteBt? 

"Senator  Fvumaua.  No;  I  do  not  l)elievB 
ao.  for  very  praeUeal  reasons.  TbeoretlcaUy 
it  la  possible.  •  •  •  but  as  a  practical 
matter  I  do  not  believe  we  could  do  it,  for 
this  very  obvious  reason :  Express  disapproval 
oC  such  a  plan  by  the  proposed  head  of  the 
new  agency,  Mr.  Swing,  and  the  President 
would  make  it,  I  think,  virtually  Impossible. 
at  least  ror  the  foreseeable  future,  to  adUeve 
that  and,  even  11  we  attempted  to  do  It. 


"It  is  XH>  secret,  for  example,  that  the  pro- 
gram In  the  Senate  Is  prlzaarily  determined 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
not  by  the  Senate.  Certainly  the  power  of 
veto,  when  couple!  with  that,  would  be  quite 
BUOcient.  certainly  so  long  as  the  present 
administration  Is  In  power." 

LESSON  or  XKPXBISNCS 

The  Senate  knew  from  experience  how  true 
this  is.  The  Senate  also  knew  of  Mr.  Ewlng's 
acuvities  in  behalf  of  a  Federal  health  pro- 
gram, and  conceived  It  to  be  more  than  pos- 
sible that  plan  No.  1  could  and  wovild  be 
used  as  a  Trojan  horse  to  bring  this  program 
within  the  Government  walls.  Hence  It  fol- 
lowed the  counsels  of  Senators  Tatt  and  Ftjl- 
BUCHT.  its  pioneers  Ln  behalf  of  a  new  depar^ 
ment  coacemed  with  health,  education,  and 
social  security,  and  with  a  voice  in  Ihe  Cabi- 
net, and  declined  to  approve  the  reorganiza- 
tion as  proposed  by  tlie  President. 

It  should  be  r^mfimbered,  when  evaluating 
the  Senate's  action,  that  this  admlnlsUaUon 
has  shown  greater  determination  in  pursuing 
Its  programs  than  any  other  in  many  years, 
and  part  of  this  pirogram  la  a  Fedo^l  health 
system  which  Is  heavily  opposed  aa  socialized 
medicine.  Other  administrations  have 
fought  hard  for  their  proposals  to  Congress, 
and  this  one  has  sometimes  compromised  or 
retreated.  But  more  often  It  keeps  on  fight- 
ing, or  makes  ready  to  resume  the  same  battle 
another  day  with  the  same  adversary.  By 
one  means  or  another,  Mr.  Tniman  stub- 
bornly tries  to  have  his  way,  and  the  large 
Senate  majority  which  defeated  plan  No.  1 
had  reason  to  suspect  it  would  open  the  back 
door  to  a  project  which  had  been  turned  away 
?»t  the  front. 


order  worlters  withdrawn  from  dangeroas 
areas  of  mines,  and  to  invoke  criminal  penal- 
tlea  If  their  orders  were  Iginored. 

"mis  U  the  tmij  wmy  to  aamre  the 
miners  that  tbcfy  can  be  safe  in  their : 
tant  wort.  Before  Oongresa  adjourns  It 
staould  honor  the  i»omlaas  of  action  that  f  ol- 
Centralla. 


Mine  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAHHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  wxsT  vnumriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo'js  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RkcoRB  a  timely  editorial  entitled 
"Still  on  the  Calendar,"  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August  15, 
1949.  The  editorial  favors  the  early  pas- 
sage of  Senate  bill  1031,  providing  greater 
safety  for  the  coal  miners  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
a":  follows: 

SnU.  ON  THX  CAI2NDAB 

Lying  dormant  on  the  Senate  Calendar  now 
Is  a  bill  thst  should  have  been  passed  long 
ago— «s  long  ago  ss  1947,  when  111  miners 
were  killed  In  the  Centralto  dtmeter.  This  Is 
Senator  Niklt's  mine  aafeCy  enforcement 
metisure. 

An  erroneous  report  recently  stated  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  Neely  bill,  but  what 
the  Senate  actually  did  was  to  pass  over  it, 
leaving  it  for  possible  action  at  some  In- 
definite time.  Congressman  Mxlvtn  Price,  of 
East  St.  Lotiis,  carried  a  similar  bill  through 
subcommittee  In  the  House,  but  the  lower 
branch  has  not  acted  either. 

Such  neglect  defies  repeated  testimony 
about  the  weakness  of  State  regtilation  of 
mine  safety,  and  about  the  long  record  of 
mine  fatalities  which  the  Federal  mine  In- 
spectors are  powerless  to  cope  with.  The 
neglected  bills  would  allow  these  officers  to 


Cml  Rifiits  in  the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINKaSOTA 

IN  THE  SENAI-E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokchesbiohal 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  14,  l»4». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors. 
as  follows: 

CIVIL  KXCRTS  nr  TKX  STATia 

While  the  Blghty-flrst  Coagreoo  la  BOt  ex- 
pected to  approve  or  even  to  eooalder  any 

clvU-rlghts  legislation  during  this  sesakm, 
more  hopeful  results  are  now  in  from  manf 
of  the  adjourned  State  legislatures.  The  ac- 
compllshmenU  of  the  States  indicate  that 
they  did  not  follow  the  example  ni  inaction 
set  by  the  Federal  Government.   

The  list  of  States  with  effective  FBFC  la«o 
was  increased  from  four  (New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey. MaasachusetU,  and  Connecticut)  to 
eight  by  the  addition  of  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Washington.  Kansas  ea- 
tabUshed  a  temporary  commission  to  Invaotl- 
gata  oaoplojrment  dlscrlminstlon.  New  Jer- 
sey paoaed  the  Freeman  bill,  which  applies 
enforcement  technique  to  dlscrlnUnatlcn  In 
places  of  public  accommodation.  Discrimi- 
nation in  education  is  now  effectively  pro- 
hibited in  New  Jersey  as  well  aa  New  York. 
Connecticut  passed  a  blU  ngovdtng  public 
accommcdations,  applying  It  to  tMHlllgi 
Housing  discrimination  also  has  beea  fsr* 
bidden  In  Pennsylvania.  An  Indiana  law 
provides  for  gradual  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Oklahoma  ended 
eaetusion  of  Negroes  from  its  public  grad- 
uate schools,  though  segregation  continues. 
Four  Southern  States  are  considering  refer- 
endums  on  elimination  of  the  pxall  tax.  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  pro- 
hibited scgregaUon  In  the  National  Guard, 
and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  made  nxivea 
In  that  direction.  The  Oregon  alien  land 
law  vras  repealed,  as  was  the  California  baa 
against  issuance  of  commercial  fishing 
licenses  to  aliens  ineligible  for  citizenship. 
Texas  passed  an  antUynching  bill. 

Thus  many  at  the  States  were  able  to 
accomplish  without  rancor  what  the  United 
StatM  Congress  faUcd  to  achieve.  Of  all 
the  dvU-righU  proposals  before  Congress 
only  one — the  poll-tax  bill — was  able  to  get 
by  either  Chamiaer.  Though  the  House 
passed  the  bill — fcir  the  fifth  time — the  Sen- 
ate did  not  follo«'  tbrough.  "No  actkm"  or 
"referred  to  subccmmitOoe"  were  the  dismal 
reports  on  a  Federal  FSPC.  an  antUynching 
bUl,  an  anU-poU-tax  bUl.  a  group  libel  bill. 
an  antidiscrimination  in  housing  and  educa- 
tion bill,  and  a  comprehensive  blU  to  estah- 
Itah  a  ClvU  Rlghu  Commission. 

Needless  to  repeat,  BepublicaB  and  Dem- 
ocratic platforms  last  November  promised 
to  stand   behind  aaoct  of  tbcoa  proposala. 


til 
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ta  aay.  meb  Uws  mre  ctlll  r«qutr«d 
t«  wcur*  th«  li^bU  on  Uie  InterstaU  lerel. 
The  prototen  bafcr*  Con«reM  remains  to  cre- 
mate atfaqiMrt*  lava  wb«r«  none  exist;  It  is  not. 
a*  xbm  <tMarUfs  say.  to  changa  human  na- 
tmn  or  lagWMa  morals.  Sponsors  of  the 
woffiMatOMd  IHIla  rtaaplti  this  saaslon's  re- 
sults— should  radoobla  their  afforts  to  (aln 
early  consideration  for  these  {voposals  in  or- 
der to  guaraataa  barte  rights. 


Germaa  Vukort  to  Uic  Uahed  States 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 

or 

'  HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MnrmsoTS 
IN  THE  3ZJIAT1  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AuQust  19  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cantly  a  group  of  German  trade  union 
leaders  came  to  the  United  States  to 
study  and  see  the  practlcai  application 
of  our  democratic  processes.  Mr.  P.  A, 
Oroemping.  one  of  the  group,  wrote  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  is- 
sue of  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Journal,  published  in  Washington.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowctts- 

£«AL  RicoRD.     I  find  his  observations 
ely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
M  follows: 

QDUCAif  VisrroBS  to  ths  Uirrm>  Statcs 
(By  F.  A.  Oroemping) 

When  a  group  of  German  trade-union 
leaders,  who  are  in  the  United  States  to  study 
and  to  obaarre  the  Amerlean  vay  of  life. 
visited  the  Tomb  of  tha  UnJoiown  Soldier  st 
AxUagUm  Mattonal  Cemetsry  recently,  one  of 
Um  Ttattera  aatd.  "I  am  betlnntng  to  under- 
stand what  tha  war  meant  to  Americans." 
SaranU  other  Oermana  pulled  out  their  note- 
booka  and  copied  tha  words  of  George  Wash- 
ington Inscrlbad  on  the  amphitheater, 
•'When  we  aasuaad  the  soldier,  we  did  not  lay 
aalde  the  cltfewn.'* 

The  Gsrmans  also  noticed  that  among  the 
decorations  hsatowsd  upon  the  Unknown 
Soldier  by  foreign  governments  there  was 
le  from  Germany.  One  of  the  men  who 
in  the  German  Army  in  World 
War  I  said.  "If  I  hadn't  lost  my  Iron  croas 
when  I  had  to  flee  from  the  Nazis.  I  would 
send  it  to  fill  this  gap. " 

This  group  Is  one  of  the  many  who  will 
Vtstt  the  United  States  this  year.  About  aoO 
win  be  sent  In  the  cultural  exchan|» 
of  the  United  States  mUltary  goT- 
arameut  for  Germany,  and  the  tIsIU  of  many 
others  will  be  sponsored  by  non-Oovemment 
organ  laatlona. 

Unlike  tha  arrogant  representatlTes  of  the 
fh-m.  wten  baaalB  and  ^r-ft-"**  aUanated 
other  paoplaa.  ttsaa  OarmaBs  are  modaat  and 
apprcclatlra.  In  hotel  lobblee  and  Govern- 
ment oAcaa,  In  ftctorlen  and  unlversltiea. 
they  find  hearty  welcomes  and  respond  eager- 
ly and  gratefully.  Two  factors  account  for 
this  cordial  relationship  between  vlctcr  and 
YimqMftibfad  so  soon  after  the  war.  The  first 
la  tha  aflbrt  at  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
democratic  spirit  In  Germany,  tha  other  U 
the  parsonsi  background  of  the  vlattors  and 
tha  iinaiilMtlnrM  tbay  repreeent. 

It  may  be  stated  that  our  aim  In  Germany 
ts  to  restore  an  Intellectual,  moral,  and  ciU- 
toral  iU*  haaad  SM  pvlBClpl**  of  freedom  and 

f,  and  the  raoofnltlon 


of  the  dignity  o€  the  Individual.  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  last  year  stated  the  issue  as 
follows: 

•We  know  definitely  now  that  they  can 
have,  of  their  own  efforts,  a  reasonable  eco- 
nomic future  and.  when  an  gisa  tfirm  that 
opportunity,  we  are  knowingly  restoring  into 
their  hands  an  industrial  potential  that  is 
larger  than  any  Industrial  potential  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  no  alternative;  they  mtist  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  live. 

"What  they  do  with  that  potential  de- 
pends on  what  is  in  their  hearts  and  In  their 
minds.  On  you  sitting  here,  and  on  yoxir 
oppoaltes  m  the  British  and  French  military 
government,  lies  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  their  hearts  and  their  minds  are  ready 
to  receive  the  return  of  economic  strength 
which  is  being  given  to  them:  and  to  weld  It 
and  use  It  in  the  common  good  and  not.  as  It 
has  been  used  in  Germany  so  often  In  the 
past,  for  aggression  and  for  purposes  that 
are  inconceivable  to  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  in  a  free  world  and  in  a  free  way." 

AIMS  AND  MrrBooa 

Cultiiral  exchange  is  merely  one  phase  of 
the  total  reorientation  program.  Under  this 
program,  the  Ofllce  of  Military  Government 
for  Germany  sends  Germans  sponsored  by 
some  organlsatl  n.  Institution,  or  group  to 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  study  and 
observation  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
our  institutions,  the  operation  of  constitu- 
tional government  based  on  the  democratic 
Ideal.  It  also  brings  to  Germany  the  best 
scholarship  &Dd  expertness  from  the  United 
States  and  from  continental  Europe. 

In  the  carrying  cut  of  objectives  three 
methods  may  be  used : 

1.  Visits  to  Germany  by  specialists. 

a.  Vlsiu  by  GsnBaaa  to  the  Unlt^  States. 

3.  Selection  and  dlsMminatlon  of  litera- 
ture. 

All  six  divisions  of  the  exchange  pwiff  m, 
education  and  cultural  relations,  informa- 
tion services,  civil  administration,  legal, 
manpower,  and  food,  agricultural,  and  for- 
estry groups,  employ  visits  by  Germans  to 
the  United  States  as  one  of  their  methods. 

The  broad  alma  of  the  six  divisions  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

Education  and  cultural  relations  division 

1.  Tb  Instill  In  the  minds  and  implant  In 
the  hearts  of  the  German  people  the  will  to 
raooffnlae.  the  power  to  develop,  the  spirit  to 
protect,  a  society  based  upon  natural  rights 
of  men. 

2  To  aid  the  German  people  to  aid  them- 
selves in  the  readjustment,  reorganization, 
or  redirection  of  their  social   organisation. 

Information  services  division 

1.  To  rehabilitate  and  democratize  the 
German  Information  media. 

a.  To  project  democracy  by  espoalng  the 
German  public  to  the  democratic  thought 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countrlea. 

CmH  administration  dinsion 

To  Introduce  to  the  German  people  demo- 
cratic Ideas  and  methods  to  further  the  re- 
construction of  the  German  public  service 
Into  a  truly  democratic  Institution  based  on 
sxich  fundamental  concepts  as  service  to  the 
people,  responsiveness  to  public  policy,  re- 
spect for  the  basic  rights  of  the  Individual, 
and  equality  for  the  dtlaen  to  serve  his  Gov- 
ernment regardless  oC  race,  sex,  rellgloo.  or 
political  belief. 

Le^al  division 
To  assist  the  German  people  in  their  efforts 
to  introduce  democratic  principles  into  their 
legal  system:  and  to  rebuild  their  bar  and 
bench  In  a  democratic  spirit:  to  revive  the 
roots  of  democratic  justice  among  such  Oer- 
mana as  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
jtadldal  system. 

Jfsapower  division 

To  estabUsb  daaaocratia  German  trad* 
unu>na,    daaoeratlo    ralaUonahlpa    betwaaa 


labor  and  management,  effective  public  agen- 
etoa  In  the  labor  field  with  high  standards 
erf  public  service,  and  to  develop  cooperaUve 
effort  on  the  part  of  labor,  management,  and 
public  offlclals  in  the  study  of  problems  of 
labor,  the  testing  of  new  methods,  etc. 

^ood.  agricultural,  and  forestry  groups 
division 

To  promote  greater  economic  freedom  for 
farmers  and  a  greater  sense  among  them  of 
political  respon^bUlty. 

STXAWa  IN  THX  WIND 

It  is  prot>ably  too  soon  to  sttempt  an 
evaluation  of  this  program.  The  objectives 
are  far  reaching  and  accomplishments  are 
not  immediately  calculable.  However,  the 
reports  of  visitors  returned  to  Germany  and 
others  still  In  this  country  and  the  observed 
reactions  of  German  visitors  to  the  American 
■eane  may  serve  as  straws  in  the  wind  to  in- 
dicate the  eventual  results. 

Six  German  broadcasters  visited  the  United 
States  in  1948  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  broadcasters  themselves  and  of  the 
American  radio  officers  who  have  observed 
their  performance  since  return,  this  initial 
project  was  an  unqualified  success. 

Reports  of  a  group  of  nine  German  and 
Atistrlan  teacher  educator?;  after  a  year  of 
observing  methods  in  American  universities 
and  teachers  colleges  Indicate  "a  good  under- 
standing of  American  education  and  sug- 
gested numerous  p>osslbllltles  for  applying 
their  experience  here  toward  solution  of  thelr 
problems  in  their  countries."  states  the  Oc- 
cupied Ccimtrles  News  Notes.  Ruth  Hub- 
bard, of  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, after  completing  recently  a  3-month 
tour  of  western  Germany  declared  the  stu- 
dent-exchange program  Is  one  of  the  most 
positive  contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace 
yet  undertaken  by  the  United  States  In  the 
occupied  countries. 

Dr  Antonle  Nopltsch.  leader  .In  religious 
activities,  said  after  recent  completion  of 
a  study  tour  of  the  United  States  that  she 
was  Impressed  by  "the  common  consldera- 
tloo  of  personal  life.  A  whole  nation  seems 
to  join  In  fair  play,  following  unwritten 
laws.  This  Is  perhaps  the  real  secret  of 
democracy."  She  added,  "More  Impressive 
than  anything  else  was  the  unexpected 
friendliness  answering  my  very  diffident  ap- 
proach to  a  former  enemy  country." 

A  group  of  11  union  labor  representatives 
were  happy  to  see  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  the  dock  when  they 
landa0  in  New  York  recently.  They  stayed 
overnight  at  a  well-known  hotel.  Here  the 
number  of  lamps  In  the  rooms  Impressed 
them,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
electricity  was  imreatrlcted.  The  bath  with 
tub  and  shower,  the  faucet  for  Icewater.  the 
fact  that  there  were  six  towels,  two  pieces 
of  soap,  free  stationery,  and  even  pen-points 
amaaed  them.  They  were  also  impressed  by 
the  hotels  rsconunendatlon  that  guests  keep 
their  room  keys  when  they  go  out.  Com- 
fortable chairs,  the  telephone  and  radio,  and 
the  availability  of  a  television  set  which 
could  be  rented  for  92  added  to  their  surprise. 

In  Washington  their  aceconmodatlons 
were  lass  sumptuous.  It  — snisil  to  give 
them  plncure  to  read  on  the  Hahnemann 
moanmBl  the  inscription.  "Die  mllde  Macht 
Ut  groas.'* 

Strolling  down  Sixteenth  Street,  the  group 
decMad  to  get  some  refreshment,  and  went 
to  a  convenient  hotel  coffee  shop.  Here 
they  noted  and  commented  on  the  neat. 
well-fitting  uniforms  of  the  waltrssaas  and 
the  efficient,  friendly  service.  When  asked 
what  they  would  like,  they  ordered  straw- 
berries with  whipped  cream,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  great  treat.  One  hour  later  the  group 
was  stUl  chatting  and  the  Germans  decided 
to  try  somethlac  else.  This  time,  they  se- 
lected pie  and  mUm  and  Maaad  weU  pi— awrt. 
Th«  two  AjoBHteana  prwint  had  not  ordered 
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anything  and  one  of  the  Germans  asked. 
"Will  they  charge  you  for  sitting  here  with- 
out consuming  anything?"  When  the 
Americans  expressed  surprise  at  this  notion, 
the  Germans  e^^lalred  that  today  in  Ger- 
many It  would  be  unthinkable  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  to  a  restaurant  without  or- 
dering anything.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  explanation  that  in  America  the  cus- 
tomer Is  always  right,  and  amazed  at  the 
Illustrations  of  this  principle,  such  as  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  at  a  store  unsuit- 
able wedding  pnesents. 

Perhaps  equally  surprising  to  both  Amer- 
icans and  Germans  was  the  discovery  that 
when  German  is  spoken  In  restaurants,  a 
waiter,  hostess,  or  the  manager  frequently 
addresses  the  guests  in  German.  This  hap- 
pened In  the  presence  of  the  writer  at  least 
three  times  within  5  days. 

One  group  of  visitors  expressed  great  satis- 
faction about  tfce  friendliness  of  their  re- 
ception after  only  a  few  days  In  Washing- 
ton. Another  group,  who  had  completed  a 
study  tcur  of  7  weeks,  carrying  them  as  far 
west  as  Wlsconstn,  showed  the  same  pleasure 
about  the  American  eagerness  to  help  them 
In  their  task.  A  representative  of  this  group 
was  invited  to  address  the  legislatures  at 
Madlsoa.  Wis.,  and  Lansing,  IiClch. 

Both  of  these  groups  were  entertained  In 
Washington  at  a  dinner  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  addressed  by  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  Federation; 
Michael  J.  Galvln.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor; 
and  also  Dr.  Steelman.  the  President's  labor 
cdvlser.  Th'*  Gennans  were  especially 
pleased  by  Mr.  Green's  speech,  which  re- 
viewed American  abor's  aid  In  their  struggle 
against  communism,  and  promised  continued 
support.  Mr.  Green's  statement  that  8.000.- 
000  AFL  members  were  behind  them  affected 
them  visibly.  The  Interpreter  was  Inspired 
and  instead  of  the  usual,  lifeless  translation, 
the  ring  of  his  words  in  German  carried 
the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  the  AFL 
president.  Those  of  the  group  who  had  com- 
pleted their  stay  In  the  United  States,  and 
left  Inunedlately  after  the  dinner  for  New 
York,  were  elated,  and  said  on  the  way  to 
the  station,  "Now  we  can  tell  those  lu  eastern 
Germany  who  sneered  and  called  us  Befehl- 
of  the  American  Government 
tha  American  people  are  behind  us. ' 

Two  of  the  group  of  visitors  who  were 
driven  past  the  Pentagon  Buildinq^  were  im- 
pressed not  only  with  its  size  but  also  with 
Its  functionally  satisfying  qualltiea. 

At  the  National  Airport,  they  marveled  at 
tka  aAciency  of  the  landing  service  when 
tbay  watched  a  Constellation  discharge,  take 
on  new  paaMngcrs.  and  take  off  in  about  S 
minutes.  While  some  of  them  knew  the  air- 
lift operations,  they  ware  Impressed  to  see 
the  smooth  handling  of  dviUan  aviation. 

THX  rtrmas  or  crLxeBu.  sxchance 

Several  changes  In  the  exchange  program 
are  favored  by  the  Adviacwy  Committee  on 
Cultural  and  Kducational  Relations  with  the 
Occupied  Countries,  which  assists  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  German  personnel  coming  to 
the  United  Statas,  and  prepares  reports  and 
raconuoandatloaB  to  (ovemmental  and  other 
agandas  diractly  ooDcerned.  The  committee 
ooBsiders  visits  of  only  6  to  8  weeks  un- 
wise, and  considers  stays  of  at  least  4  to 
6  months  necessary  to  reach  a  fair  under- 
standing of  America.  Visitors  brought  to 
tha  United  Stabes  by  private  organlzaUons 
BOW  usually  remain  3  to  4  months, 
wbUe  the  average  Govemment-sponscred  vis- 
itor is  here  fen-  M  days.  It  is  also  contem- 
plated to  give  visitors  more  orientation  to 
•aatola  them  to  onderstand  American  condi- 
and  problems.  Kits  confeatalag  In- 
■ruil  wlU  be  nrepaiad  and  cent 
to  Germany  for  this  purpoae.  An  Bngltsh 
test  may  also  be  given  persons  selected  to  visit 
tha  United  States  to  measure  their  ability 


to  profit  from  the  trip  and  to  aid  them  In 
the  objective  evaluation  of  their  knowledge 
of  English. 

OMGUS  has  recommended  that  during 
1949-50  at  Iea.st  1.500  Germans  should  be  sent 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
program  provide  for:  (a)  600  young  leaders, 
age  25  to  35.  from  religious,  women's,  labor, 
youth,  or  other  organizations:  (b)  500  teach- 
ers In  elementary,  secondary,  vocational, 
teacher-training  schools:  (c)  200  university 
students,  preferably  those  who  are  In  the 
early  years  of  university  education;  (d)  200 
secondary -school  youth,  age  16  to  18,  to  live 
and  attend  school  In  small  Amoican  com- 
munities, to  be  adopted  by  a  small  com- 
munity, and  to  live  with  a  typical  American 
family  during  this  period. 

Like  the  Advisory  Committee,  OMGUS 
also  recommends  an  orientation  period  In 
Germany,  on  the  area  in  which  groups  seek 
enlightenment,  before  going  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  reconvening  upon  the  return  of 
groups  to  Germany. 

NONGOVERNMENT  SPOMSOaSBIP 

A  recent  OMGUS  report  states  that  one  of 
the  basic  requirements  for  the  success  of  the 
reorientation  of  Germany  is  the  generous  and 
early  Invitation  to  voluntary  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Many  groups  and 
mdivlduals  are  now  contributing  to  make  the 
cultural  relations  with  Germany  peaceful  and 
permanent. 

Seven  outstanding  German  women  are 
sponsored  by  the  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  Fund, 
which  was  created  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  The  group  sponsored  includes  mem- 
bers of  parliamentary  bodies,  writers,  a 
lawyer,  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  promo- 
tion of  interest  in  government  and  public 
affairs  among  the  mass  of  German  women. 
The  Oberlacnder  Trust  has  made  grants  of 
about  30.000  dollars  this  year  for  the  benefit 
of  specific  orgauizations.  including  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin.  Many  uni verities  are 
cooperating,  and  about  190  Germans  are  now 
In  American  educational  institutions.  Many 
large  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  CIO.  and  the  NSA. 
and  also  religious  groups  are  participating 
as  sponsors. 

The  backgrounds  of  the  visitors  to  the 
United  States  vary  as  much  as  do  their  pro- 
fessional Interests.  But  they  have  one  tiling 
In  common:  the  will  to  create  a  democratic 
Germany.  Many  of  them  suffered  persecu- 
tion and  privation  during  the  Nazi  regime 
because  of  their  convictions. 

Some  of  the  visitors,  who  travel  In  groups, 
and  have  a  detailed  itinerary  prepared  for 
them,  have  expressed  the  wish  to  see  more 
small  communities.  Instead  of  only  a  few 
large  cities.  They  have  also  reported  some 
pull  for  their  sympathies  by  different  Ameri- 
can Interest  groups.  The  Germans  are  well 
aware  tliat  they  are  here  to  obcerve  and  learn. 

A  member  of  the  executive  committee  cf  the 
Independent  Union  Organization  (U.  G.  O.) 
of  Berlin,  which  opposes  the  Communist- 
dominated  unions,  has  summed  up  the  im- 
pressions for  his  group,  as  follows:  "We 
touched  American  grotind  with  great  expec- 
tations because  all  of  us  had  heard  and 
read  much  about  conditions  in  this  country 
at  home.  But  we  also  felt  some  uncertainty. 
We  did  not  know  if  we  would  find  every- 
where the  necessary  cooperation  and  help 
needed  to  accoxnpllah  our  task.  After  all, 
only  4  years  have  passed  since  the  horrors 
of  the  war  ended.  Today,  after  traveling 
In  this  country  for  7  weeks,  we  have  the  an- 
swer to  all  our  hopes  and  doubts.  We 
visited  many  factories  and  have  come  to 
know  their  operations  and  functioning. 
We  have  talked  with  people  from  all  layers 
of  the  American  society  and  discussed  with 
them  the  problems  of  our  times.  We  are 
happy  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  great 
sympathy,    friendliness,    and    eagerness    to 


help  which  we  encMBtccad  awiywteere.  All 
this  has  made  the  sCBOBfaM  Impreaslons  upon 
us  and  we  shall  traasure  these  Impression* 
when  we  liave  returned  to  Germany.  Thla 
trip  was  a  great  adventure  for  us.  and  we. 
who  are  devoting  our  powers  to  the  economic 
recreation  of  Germany.  Its  democratization, 
and  to  social  justice,  have  received  new  Im- 
pulses, which  will  benefit  the  movement  we 
lead.  The  following  I  want  to  make  very 
clear:  We  enjoyed  complete  freedom  cf  mo\'e- 
ment  in  this  country:  we  were  free  to  ask  any 
question  pertaining  to  our  trip;  and  no 
matter  what  we  asked  to  see  or  learn,  our 
wishes  were  always  satisfied.  The  leaders 
of  the  Communist  unions  of  Berlin  called 
us  the  helpers  of  the  American  mooopoUaUe 
capitalists,  and  declared  we  were  called  to 
Washington  to  receive  orders.  Apparently 
they  considered  our  trip  in  the  light  of  their 
dependence  upon  the  Communist  Party,  and 
compared  our  trip  to  that  of  the  trips  of 
their  delegations  which  were  called  to  Mos- 
cow to  receive  instructions  and  orders  for 
their  work  in  Germany. 

"Our  tour  Included  stays  In  New  York, 
Detroit.  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  Washing- 
ton. We  visited  briefly  Lanalng.  Mich.,  and 
Madison.  Wis.,  as  well  as  many  other  small 
and  medium-sized  cities.  In  addition  we  saw 
a  number  of  farms  In  the  Great  Plains,  and 
were  thus  able  to  form  a  rounded  impresBlon 
of  conditions  in  the  Northwestern  States  of 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately  the  time, 
60  days,  allowed  for  our  taak  Is  a  relatively 
short  period,  but  I  believe  we  used  our  time 
to  best  advantage.  We  received  powerful  im- 
pressions as  we  viewed  a  great  number  of 
factories  of  the  different  Axaerican  indus- 
tries. Here  science,  technique,  and  man- 
power have  brought  the  economy  to  its  high- 
est expression.  It  was  especially  gratifying 
for  UB  as  union  representatives  to  learn  of 
the  extent  and  organization  of  American 
trade  unions.  Thanks  to  their  activity  and 
the  natural  wealth  of  this  country.  Ameri- 
can labor  enjoys  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing, as  we  noted  In  visits  to  many  homes. 
The  Inevitable  comparlaon  with  conditions 
at  home  made  us  realize  that  we  shall  have 
to  work  hard  and  diligently  to  achieve  a  tol- 
erable level  at  home.  Toward  this  end,  the 
visit  to  America  has  given  us  new  co^aga 
and  new  strength.  We  leave  American  ground 
with  feelings  of  deepest  gratitude.  Gratitude 
toward  the  Government  which  made  this  trip 
possible,  and  gratitude  toward  those  organi- 
zations who  gave  us  assistance,  with  whose 
leaders  we  have  now  establisbed  personal 
contacts.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment authoritlee  and  administrative  of- 
ficials who  gave  ua  inslglit  Into  social  work, 
which  we  need  at  hcnne  for  the  handling  of 
social  problems." 


Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OBLaOATB  raoM  ALSaSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  19,  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
thrilled  today  to  learn  in  a  telegram  f  rem 
my  old  friend,  M.  J.  Haas,  that  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  composed  of  over  one 
million  members,  passed  without  any  op- 
position at  all  at  its  San  Francisco  con- 
vention, a  resolution  approving  state- 
hood for  Alasica.  This  adds  another 
powerful  organization  to  the  long  list  of 
groups  which  have  already  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  l)ehalf  of  Ala^&ka  statehood. 
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Loofinf  of  Foretf sen  To  Utc  ia  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASUUI6TOM 

D  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  19  aegUlatite  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  CAIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con>ent  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso  an  advertise- 
'  ment  of  Warner  li  Swasey,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  which  »M)eared  in  the  Augvist  22 
issue  of  NcwsweeJt.  To  ^hose  of  us  who 
believe  that  we  have  more  to  be  thankful 
for  than  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  advertisement  tells  a  story  we 
understand  and  believe  In. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
ttsenient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

"imaBBATTOH    IS   THS   WmCMMMSt   VOKM    OF 

11  capltaiUm  to  wrong,  why  don't  people 
who  bate  it.  leave  Anverlca?  If  soclalUm  is 
desirable.  wh;r  don't  they  go  to  England?  If 
communism  :^  what  the  ao-caUcd  "common 
men"  wants,  why  doesn't  be  more  In  droves 
to  RuMla? 

Nobody  wants  to  leave  America— but  tens 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world,  m  every  country,  want,  yearn,  plead 
for  the  chance  to  come  to  America. 

Parlor  plnlcs  here  lUp  about  the  beauties 
of  statlsm.  where  the  government  guarantees 
security.  People  In  those  countries  know  a!l 
about  thto  business  of  government  taking 
care  of  you  frcm  cradle  to  grave.  Particularly 
the  grave.  Do  what  you're  told  or  you  get 
hurried  into  it. 

They  vastly  prefer  America,  with  lu  chance 
for  pro«reas.  lU  high  living  standard.  Its 
liberty.  Its  dignity  of  the  individual.  They  d 
swap  security  for  your  liberty  any  time.  Look 
out  that  you  aren't  talked  Into  the  trade. 

(Headline  written  by  Wheeler  McMillen. 
editor  in  chief.  Pathfinder.' 

Warner  It  Swasey  machine  tools.  Cleveland 


Yalta  Expote<l  Af  aia  by  White  Paper 
•o  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wacowan* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  Pellx  Morley.  in  Human  Events 
of  August  17.  makes  some  pertinent  ref- 
erences to  the  white  paper  on  China  and 
points  out  very  clearly  that  Roosevelt 
undermined  China  at  Yalta.  Thus,  the 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  his  Nationalist  Govern- 
■Bent  is  on  Roosevelt's  doorstep.  This 
Mation  can  thank  him  for  the  Communist 
fWftne  which  la  presently  overrunning  all 
China.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article 
by  Mr.  Morley: 

Wmn  Patsb  om  Black  Back— oww 
(By  PelU  liorley) 

Aa   April    17.    1934.   a   spokesman   of   the 

BMi*  a  pvMla  naMaaat  in  Tokyo  whleli  our 


Department  of  State  immediately  challenged. 
Beetng  hto  argument  on  the  Lanslng-Ishll 
Afreement  of  1917.  Mr.  Anvau  announced  that 
Japan  had  "special  responsibilities  in  east 
Asia"  and  therefore  proposed  to  develop  Its 
poDtleal  guardUnshlp  over  contlgiious  areas 
In  China. 

The  rejoinder  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Bull  was  immediate  and  determined  In  a 
carefully  worded  note,  delivered  in  Tokyo  on 
AprU  29.  1934.  Mr.  Hull  restated  certain  "gen- 
erally accepted  principles  of  International 
law  ".  He  explained  again  why  his  Republican 
prcdeccseor  (Henry  L.  Stlmson)  hsd  refused 
to  recognise  the  puppet  state  establletoed  by 
the  Japanese  In  Manchuria.  He  made  dear 
that  this  policy  of  nonrecognltlon  was  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  wholly  nonpartisan  In 
American  eyes.  Then,  as  is  set  forth  on  page 
16  of  the  current  white  paper  on  United 
States  relations  with  China.  Mr  Hull  con- 
cluded : 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  American  people  and 
the  .\merican  Government,  no  nation  can. 
without  the  assent  of  the  other  nations  con- 
cerned, rightfully  endeavor  to  make  con- 
clusive its  wUl  In  situations  where  there  are 
Involved  the  rights,  the  obligations,  and  the 
leg ItUaata  interests  of  other  sovereign  statee." 

Time  paascd.  but  even  at  the  obvious  risk 
and  eventual  certainty  of  war  botb  Secre- 
tary Hull  and  President  Roosevelt  stood  firm 
on  thU  clearly  expressed  principle.  The 
japMmcee  argxied.  as  Secretary  Acheson  now 
asserts,  that  the  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  "reactlonarT"  and  eorropt.  For  Japan 
to  guide  and  supervise  Chtneas  politics,  said 
Tokyo,  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  world 
peace.  We  reiterated  that:  "Our  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  has  rested  Its  policy  upon 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  people  of  China  and 
upon  the  ultimate  success.  In  dealing  with 
them,  o.'  the  principles  of  fair  play,  patience 
and  mutual  good  will." 

The  Japanese  continued  to  protest  that 
cooperation  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  whom  we 
were  then  backing  so  strongly,  was  impos- 
sible. Our  current  white  paper  seems  de- 
signed to  prove  that  Tokyo  was  right  and 
that  Secretary  Hull  was  wrong.  On  Novem- 
ber 20.  1941,  Mr.  Hull  informed  Japan  that 
Its  government  must  subscribe  to  "the  prin- 
ciple of  noninterference  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries."  That  virtual  ul- 
timatum, discreetly  burled  on  pages  4«4- 
4«8  of  the  white  paper,  was  equally  cate- 
gorical on  the  subject  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Kuomlntang.  We  laid  It  down,  as 
an  essential  condition  of  peace  In  the  Pacific 
area,  that — 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  will  not  sup- 
port—militarily, politically,  economically— 
any  goTernment  or  regime  in  China  other 
than  the  National  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  with  capital  temporarily  at 
Chungking." 

ThU  essentially  moral  policy  was  too  rig- 
idly based,  and  too  forcefully  stated,  for 
acceptance  by  the  Japanese  war  lords.  Over- 
estimating President  Roosevelt's  attachment 
to  principle,  and  underestimating  American 
physical  strength,  they  gave  the  faUl  order. 
On  December  7.  1941.  the  bombs  at  Pearl 
Harbor  obliterated  that  line  between  peace 
and  war  v.'hich  was  already  virtually  erased. 


The  war  dragged  on — to  its  InsTitable  end. 
Italy  surrendered:  Germany  crumbled:  and 
by  the  beginning  of  1945  the  eventual  de- 
feat of  Japan  was  also  certain.  But  In 
tbe  beat  and  fury  of  the  stniggle  something 
was  dtslntearating  in  America  too.  It  was 
tbe  moral  Aber  of  omi  leadership;  It  waa 
the  belief  In  principle. 

Thto  decadence  in  our  foreign  policy  to 
diKaraltMe  tbroocbout  the  ttearty  eleven 
hMdreg  pages  of  tbe  cvirrent  white  paper. 
And  tba  sttdance  of  defMMracy  Is  the 
sow  n  was  entainly  not  tbe 


Intention  of  Secretary  Acheson  to  advertise 
our  own  corruption.  It  to  charged  that  some 
damaging  doeuaaentary  material  has  been 
left  out.  Mora  stgnlflcant  to  the  fact  that 
so  much  condemnatory  evidence  has  been 
Included.  For  thto  proves  that  our  surrender 
of  principle  to  an  eassntial  part  of  the  rec- 
ord. The  compUatlon.  no  matter  how  care- 
fully edited,  was  bound  to  be  shot  through 
with  appalling  disclosures. 

Por  Instance,  there  to  documentation  on 
President  Rooeevelfs  effort  to  force  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  accept  General  StUwell  as  com- 
mander of  all  the  Chinese  military  forces. 
Naturally  thto  pressure  was  restoted  by 
Chiang.  It  probably  wcu!d  have  been  re- 
stoted even  If  a  more  temperate  character 
than  StUwell  had  been  suggested,  and  even 
If  the  danger  of  Communtot  infiltration  had 
been  less  obvious  But  President  Rooeevelt 
was  thinking  only  of  winning  the  war.  And 
on  August  23.  1944 — as  disclosed  on  page  67 
of  the  white  paper— he  sent  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  the  following  self -revelatory   message: 

"I  do  not  think  the  forces  to  come  under 
General  StU well's  command  should  be  limited 
except  by  their  svallabllity  to  defend  China 
and  fight  the  Japanese.  When  the  enemy 
to  pressing  us  toward  possible  disaster.  It 
appears  unsound  to  reject  the  aid  of  any- 
one who  will  kill  Japanese.' 

It  to  Important  to  note  the  date  of  tlxto 
obeervatton  by  one  who  waa  acclaimed  as  a 
great  humanitarian.  Fcr  there  to  now  a  tend- 
ency to  exctiae  the  parftdy  at  Yalta  by  saying 
that  the  President  was  then  a  dying  man. 
Actually  thto  shameful  agreement,  signed  by 
Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin  on  February 
11.  1945.  was  merely  the  logical  application 
of  Roosevelt's  thought  In  the  preceding  Au- 
gust. Principle  was  even  then  subordinated 
to  the  sadtotlc  desire  to  kill  Japanese. 

m 

In  1934  Secretary  Hull  had  firmly  asserted 
that;  "No  nation  can  •  •  •  rightfully 
endeavor  to  make  conclusive  its  will  in  sit- 
uations where  there  are  involved  the  rights 
•     •     •     of  other  sovereign  states." 

That  was  the  principle  In  defense  of  which 
the  United  Ststes  went  to  war.  Yet  at  Yalta, 
when  Tspansss  laadsra  were  already  seeking 
to  negotlata  aorrsBdsr.  Mr.  Rooeevelt  tossed 
away  not  only  the  principle  but  also  the 
physical  fruits  of  victory.  The  text  of  the 
Yalta  agreement  as  to  China,  printed  on 
pagss  113-114  of  the  white  paper,  cannot  be 
too  carefully  studied.  The  secret  conces- 
sions then  made  to  Soviet  Russia  at  Chinese 
expense  insured  the  eventual  triumph  of  the 
Chinese  Communtots  and  tba  rise  of  a  threat 
to  our  Pacific  Interests  mors  serious  than 
anything  ever  offered  by  Japan. 

Thto  was  the  accompltohment  at  Yalta  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Ed  Stettlnlus.  Averell 
Harrlman.  Harry  Hopkins.  Alger  Hiss,  and  a 
couple  more.  Truly.  Mr.  Churchill  might 
then  have  said  that  never  before  had  so  many 
owed  so  much  disaster  to  so  few. 

The  State  Department's  current  effort  to 
exculpate  and  explain  Yalta  to  really  pathet- 
ic— no  other  word  will  serve.  For  Instance, 
the  white  paper  ssssrts  (p.  115)  that:  "There 
was  historical  iveeedent  for  the  sf)eclfic  pro- 
vtokMBS  or  the  Yalta  agreement"  It  does  not 
empbaslie  that  thto  historical  precedent  was 
the  Ckartot  Russlsn  aggression  against  China 
which  led  to  the  formulation  of  out  open- 
door  policy  Just  SO  years  ago.  What  Wtt. 
Roosevelt  did  was  to  tell  Stalin  that  In  hto 
case  the  United  States  would  underwrite  a 
policy  of  aggression  and  mnitratlon  which. 
In  the  eass  of  the  Czar,  we  had  resolutely 
oppoeed.  And  thto  was  done  behind  China's 
back. 

Of  course.  It  was  not  long  before  the  well- 
Inforasd  dlaeeme:!  the  dreadful  significance 
o€  Yalta.  Tba  white  paper  tragically  relates 
tbe  eCort  of  Prestdsnt  Truman,  soon  after 
■oosarelt's  death,  to  regain  some  of  the 
values  toeeed  away  by  hto  predecessor.  On 
page  118  we  read  of  instructions  ssnt  to  Am- 
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baaMdor  Harrlman  in  Moscow,  on  August  22, 
1945.  telling  blm  "as  soon  as  possible"  to  get 
a  written  statement  from  Stalin  "afflrming 
respect  for  the  open-door  policy."  Of  course, 
no  such  statement  was  obtained. 

IV 

The  white  paper  on  China,  we  are  in- 
fdrmed.  waa  published  by  the  Department  of 
Stale  at  the  in.sUtance  of  General  Marshall. 
The  former  Chief  of  Staff  to  said  to  be  wor- 
ried over  the  faUare  of  hto  mission  to  China, 
from  1945  to  1947.  and  to  desire  personal 
Justification. 

But  all  that  part  of  the  white  paper  to. 
of  course,  of  seccodary  Importance.  At  Yalta 
an  American  President,  In  effect,  handed 
ttie  control  of  China  over  to  Soviet  Rviasia. 
It  was  then  that  we  actually  administered 
the  lethal  dose  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  regime. 
(van  so,  It  took  more  than  4  years  for  the 
pjiKiii  fully  to  undermine  what  Chiang  had 
flrroly  built. 

The  white  paper  does  demonstrate — at 
mordinate  length— that  after  Yalta  a  num- 
ber of  hcnorable  men  endeavored  to  check 
the  operation  of  the  poison  we  had  admln- 
tstared.  But  whether  General  Hurley  or 
<Sei»ral  Marshall,  or  the  far  more  able 
General  Wedemeyer,  did  all  that  was  then 
possible  to  save  China  from  communtom  to 
really  of  secondary  importance.  China  was 
dBoaaed  at  Yalta — by  a  President  of  the 
mited  States — on  February  11.  1945.  That 
day  also  will  live  in  infamy. 

Now  the  American  people,  like  Hamlet, 
are  beginning  to  find  themselves  forced  to 
the  real^ation  of  murder  most  foul.  It  to 
a  reluctant  realisation.  Indeed,  it  to  not 
yet  wlrtssprtari  We  shall,  for  some  time, 
seek  allMs.  as  Hamlet  did.  But  the  best 
excuse  we  can  offer  offlciaily  is  that  Chiang 
Kal-shif^  temporised  with  corruption,  as  the 
Japanese  said  10  years  ago.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  thto  excuse  had  to  compete  in  the 
headlines  with  oertaln  activities  of  General 
Vaughan. 

The  white  paper — for  any  conscientious 
reader — does  not  exculpate.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  only  pins  the  stigma  closer  to 
every  one  of  us.  And  while  we  may  prefer  to 
dodge  the  issue— to  dally  with  OFhella,  so 
to  speak— that  vrlll  not  serve.  The  Kremlin, 
for  one,  will  not  permit.  It  did  not  throw 
victory  to  the  winds. 

"To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  to  the  question." 
j^wrf  suicide  for  a  nation  to  not  so  compli- 
cated. It  to  merely  a  matter  of  officially 
approving  and  defending  that  which  the  in- 
dividual moral  sense  can  neither  approve 
nor  defend.  Yalta  cannot  be  defended  on 
the  dreadful  baato  of  B*r.  Roosevelt  s  lust  to 
kiU  Japanese.     And  well  we  know  It. 


Co-ops  Pay  Their  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  Mnmxaoxa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RccoiD  an  article  written  by  Hon.  Jerry 
Voorhis.  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
ItipriMPttitin  from  California,  and 
BOW  «e«utlve  secretary  of  the  Cooper- 
ative League  of  the  United  SUtcs  of 
America. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  cooperative  Is  simply  a  group  of  people 
who.  faced  with  a  need  for  credit,  electricity, 
fertiliser,  oil  products,  hoiuehold  supplies, 
medical  care,  housing,  insurance,  storage  fa- 
cilities, biirial  ssrvlees,  or  any  other  type  of 
goods  or  services,  proceed  to  organize  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  agency  to  supply  that  need. 
These  people  Invest  their  money,  provide  for 
business  management,  take  their  chances  of 
success  or  failure  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  do  those  who  launch  any  other  kind  of 
I  rivately  owned  bvisiness.  But  they  do  these 
things  from  a  somewhat  different  motive. 
For  the  dtotinguishlng  charactertotic  of  a 
cooperative  to  that  It  etems  not  from  the 
profit  motive  but  from  the  need  motive  in 
human  life. 

Since  the  whole  reason  for  extotence  of  a 
co-op  to  to  supply  Its  members'  needs,  and 
since  the  flUlnj  of  the  economic  needs  of  a 
population  to  the  supposed  reason  for  all 
economic  activity,  the  orgaaization  and  op- 
eration of  co-ops  would  seem  the  most  rea- 
sonable sort  of  economic  activity  on  the  part 
of  groups  of  citizens. 

Yet,  at  the  moment,  co-ops  are  being  sub- 
Jecte<*  to  all  ma mer  of  attacks.  They  are 
tagge<1  with  every  name  In  the  book  of 
prejudice.  Attempts  are  made  to  associate 
them  with  their  exact  counterparts,  namely 
commur^tic  and  fascistic  tjrpes  of  economic 
organization.  Prominent  conservative  daily 
newspapers  print  feature  articles  titled  "The 
Menace  of  Cooperat.ves."  BUto  calculated  to 
either  put  co-ops  out  of  business  or  to  so 
change  their  method  of  operation  as  to 
eliminate  most  of  their  truly  cooperative 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  Congress. 
Spenl-ers  are  hired.  Statf;  by  State,  to  sp'Snd 
full  time  add  essing  btisinessmen  on  the 
necessity  of  using  political  devices  to  re- 
move the  competition  of  their  cooperative 
competitors. 

On  reflection  it  becomes  clear  that  all  thto 
to  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  same 
treatment  has  been  accorded  every  other 
Institution  which  has  arisen  in  human  hto- 
tory  and  sought  to  open  up  to  the  people 
generally  opportunities  previously  reserved 
for  a  comparative  few.  It  happened  to  the 
church,  the  school,  the  labor  union,  the 
farmers'  organizations.  It  happened  to  dem- 
ocratic government.  Why  shouldn't  it 
happen  to  an  attempt  at  economic  democ- 
racy? After  all — cooperatives  decentral- 
ize the  ownership  of  property — not  personal 
property  but  productive  plant  and  commer- 
cial property.  Cooperatives  have  dared  to  do 
thto  at  the  very  moment  when  the  country 
was  apparently  on  the  point  of  resigning 
Itself  to  the  concentration  of  such  own- 
ership in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  people  and 
a  handfiil  of  giant  corporations.  Coopera- 
tives are  Just  too  confounded  democratic: 
and,  what  to  even  more  serious,  they  su-e 
democratic  institutions  in  the  one  field 
which  democracy  wasn't  supposed  to  tn- 
Tade — the  economic  field.  Thto  to  why  co- 
operatives are  under  attack. 

It  to  quite  probable  that  the  more  violent 
types  of  attack  on  cooperatives  do  not  do 
them  very  much  damage.  Indeed  there  to 
considerable  evidence  that  recent  attacks 
have  actually  strengthened  the  loyalty  of 
cooperative  members  and  have  interested 
many  people  who  were  formerly  cool  to  the 
cooperative  method  of  problem  solving. 
After  all.  the  basic  motivation  of  co-ops  to 
too  fundamentally  right,  and  their  methods 
are  too  obvioitoly  a  pat  answer  to  some  of  our 
worst  modern  problems  fcr  irresponsible  ac- 
cusations to  do  them  appreciable  harm  over 
the  long  run. 

But  the  calling  In  question  of  tbeir  tax 
status,  among  a  highly  tax-conscious  people — 
that  to  a  different  matter.    Misunderstand- 


ing of  tbe  facts  In  such  a  case  may  be  as 
harmful  as  tka  wtong  set  of  fa«-ts — unlasa 
the    misundeiatawdliig    be    dtopelled. 

The  important  fact  to  that  where  a  prior 
binding  obligation  has  been  assumed  by  a 
cooperative  or  any  other  business  to  make 
refunds  to  patrons  in  proportion  to  thtir 
patNMce.  then  the  money  so  refunded  doss 
not  belong  to  the  cooperative  and  cannot 
be  taxed  as  Income  to  It.  It  to  simply  Im- 
possible In  either  law  or  Jiistice  to  tax  one 
person  on  that  which  oelongs  to  another.  It 
to  not  a  question  of  excliiding  or  deducting 
a  certain  amount  from  the  income  of  the 
cooperative.  It  U  a  question  of  ownership. 
A  cooperative  Is  a  partnership  in  which 
the  patrons  of  the  business  are  the  partners. 
The  cooperative  itself  therefore  cannot  have 
Income  where  its  savings  clearly  belongs  to 
thfe  patrons  as  partners.  And  to  the  extent 
that  such  savings  would  constitute  tsiahte 
inctnne  to  anyone  they  are  taxable  sgatwsf 
the  cooperative's  patron-pa.rtners  and  they 
pay  the  tax  upon  It  at  individual  tax  rates. 
And  it  to  to  be  rsHHBfesred  that  no  partner- 
ship and  no  tndMdoally  owned  bualnew  m 
America  pays  corporation  income  taxes. 

We  are  discussing,  of  course,  taxable  in- 
come. We  are  not  suggesting  that  a  lady 
who  spends  tl3.99  on  a  dress  marked  down 
lYom  tl9.99  shoul'^  report  on  her  income-tax 
returns  that  she  thereby  has  received  $6  of 
taxable  Income.  No  one  can  generate  mcome 
for  himself  by  spending  money  on  goods  he 
will  consume  and  from  which  no  Income  can 
possibly  be  derived.  Por  exactly  the  same 
reason  coon^^ative  members  who  merely  buy 
groceries  or  personal  cloiliing  or  any  other 
articles  of  personal  use  and  who  receive  a 
reduction  In  price  In  the  form  of  a  patron- 
age refund  are  not  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  received  any  taxable  Income  simply 
because  the  net  amount  of  their  expendi- 
tures has  been  reduced.  But  where  a  co- 
operative member  obtains  any  services  or 
goods  from  his  cooperative  which  he  uses  in 
a  business,  then  hto  patronage  refund  does 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  hto  taxable  In- 
come from  that  business — axui  upon  this  be, 
like  anyone  else,  to  taxed. 

Cooperative  members  enjoy,  therefore,  no 
special  privileges  taxwtoe  whatsoever.  The 
same  rxiles  apply  clear  across  the  board. 

The  patronage  refunds  are  the  property  of 
the  ':o-op's  patrons.  They  are  a  liability,  not 
an  asset,  of  the  cooperative.  And  yet  the 
central  and  only  Important  Issue  between 
cooperatives  and  their  opponents  to  that  at 
whether  or  not  patronage  refunds  shall  be 
taxed  against  cooperatives. 

With  the  exception  of  101  (12)  which  even 
opponents  of  co-ops  declare  of  no  conse- 
quence, the  Internal  Revenue  Code  contains 
no  spedai  reference  to  cooperatives.  The 
same  tax  law  applies  to  all  businesses,  co- 
operatives, and  others  alike.  There  are  ofS- 
cial  regulations,  and  court  dectoicns  in  un- 
broken succession  that  declare  patronage 
refunds  not  subject  to  tax  in  the  hands  ot 
the  paying  business.  But  these  laws,  regu- 
lations, or  court  decisions  do  not  apply  to 
cooperatives  alone.  They  apply  to  any  busi- 
ness paying  patronage  refunds. 

So  the  charge  that  co-opa  don't  pi^ 
becomes  to  the  informed  coopsrattve : 
a  most  bewildering  thing.  He  looks  over  tils 
Itot  of  taxes  paid  by  hto  cooperative.  He  finds 
it  has  paid  all  property  taxes,  sales  taxes, 
franchise  taxes,  school  taxes,  county  agseis 
ments.  State  and  county  license  taxes,  vehi- 
cle taxes,  social  sscurlty  tsxes.  State  and 
Federal  income  taxes — and  all  the  rest  of  tbe 
taxes  levied  generally  upon  business.  Be 
can  only  explain  the  oft-repeated  accusa- 
tion that  co-ops  don't  pay  taxes  on  one  of 
two  grounds:  Sither  It  to  nude  in  Igjioranes. 
ss  in  moat  oaass  It  of  oourss  to,  or  else  it  Is 
another  application  of  tbe  admonition  of  a 
esrtaln  erstwtiilc  dictator  that  If  you  UU 
a  big  enough  Ue  often  enotigh  it  will  cventu- 
aUy  be  believed. 
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for  ttM  tttet  \»  that  wttb  tbu  •tofU  •%• 

ot  tOl  (13)  spptrtng  to  •  tfwtntttnc 
tjr  or  •v*s  ciicibu  tmrmm  MopcrativM 
•n  toopsraUvci  Mjr  aU  Mmm*  under  the  Mm* 
tew  M  anyMM  •!••.  I*  thto  tb«ir  fair  •hart? 
Tm,  and  then  M>m«.  Por  coop«rMtvM  U9 
dmnocratlc  buaiBima.  A  lot  o(  p«opt»  know 
all  atyjut  them.  They  report  fully  on  their 
iBTentorie*.  CoumifMatXj.  many  a  local 
•soperatlve  peye  mon  total  usee  than  lu 
gaaipMtSOfS  pv  tnilt  o<  tmalneee  volume,  de- 
■pn*  the  eMillWliiii  of  patrooafe  refunde. 

The  quectlon  that  la  being  moat  frequently 
ralaed  at  preeent  U  thU:  ShAil  co-ope  be 
taaad  on  patrooage  refunds  paid  In  aome 
other  form  than  dollar  bUla? 

To  quote  a  large  mldweetem  dally  newe- 
pa^ar  which  has  proven  a  relentleee  opponent 
at  •ooperaMves  through  the  years:  "The  big 
tax  advantage  that  the  co-ope  enjoy,  aad  VM 
unfairly  ts  the  privilege  of  accumolaUng 
capital  out  of  earnings  without  paying  taxes 
aa  either  au  Individual  businessman  or  an 
ordinary  corporation  would  have  to  do.  This 
to  4oBa  by  the  device  of  retaining  eo-caUad 
pattooafe  dlvldenda.  giving  the  cuMooMn 
to  whom  tbey  are  due  book  credit  Instead  of 
caah." 

'*A  corporation  can  also  retain  earnings  for 
buatneas  expanaton  if  the  stockholders  so  de- 
sire. But  tha  corporation  has  to  pay  a  38- 
perc*nt  tax  -vhether  It  keeps  the  money  In  the 
business  cr  pays  It  aa  dividends  " 

So  runs  the  argument  It  has  bean  re- 
Iterated  over  and  over.  But  It  la  eaaentlally 
and  basically  false.  It  simply  Is  not  true  that 
a  corporatlos  or  an  individual  business  would 
be  taxed  tf  they  did  exacUy  what  the  co- 
operative and  ita  euMonars  do. 

If  any  corporatleii.  IndlvlduaUy  owned 
or  partnership  were  to  Institute  a 
of  refunds  to  customers  based  on 
and  IX  thOM  customers  liked  such 
a  busincn  concern  so  well  that  they  agreed 
to  accept  Slock  or  certificates  of  ownership  In 
at  tBunedlate  caah  payment  In  cM>der.  for 
I.  to  make  poaalble  the  opening  of  a 
new  department— then  that  boalneea  would 
no  Doore  be  taxed  on  the  vaaaaj  so  reinvested 
In  It  by  is  customers  than  a  cooperative  la 
it  Is  not  true  as  Implied  In  the  above 
quotation  that  a  cooperative  could  do  what 
the  corporation  doaa  without  paying  a  tax  on 
the  same  baala  as  tha  corporation.  If  a  co- 
fiperative  "retains  earnlnf^  for  business  ex- 
pansion '  wtthou"  allocating  ovmershtp  of 
the  money  to  Its  patrons  It  Is  tax<^  on  funds 
•o  retained  And  If  a  cooperative's  stock- 
holders as  distinguished  from  Its  patrons, 
ch  ae  to  lecve  the  Interest  (or  dividends)  on 
their  stock  In  the  handa  of  the  co-up  to  be 
used  for  expansion,  the  cooperative  would  be 
taxed  on  that  money  as  income  to  It.  The 
co-op.  too.  In  the  case  of  payments  to  stock- 
holders, "has  to  pay  a  38-percent  tax  whether 
It  keeps  the  money  In  the  business  or  pays  It 
out  aa  dtTMw^  " 

Tlie  4tKtiamiUmk  in  law  and   practice   be- 


ef liqimtlnwaWa  validtty.     Builfieaeea  run 

aa  oooperativea  are.  for  the  benefit  of  patrons, 
noaprcflt  bualnaaaaa  so  long  as  owner- 
ship cf  their  MTlngs  tor  margins)  clearly 
to  tlie  patrons  ratbar  tbmn  to  the 


fMnxnage  refunds  therefore,  however 
eannct  t>e  the  property  of  nor  taxable 
af alnst  the  cooperative  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  the  legal  property  of  the  pa- 
trons. To  contend  that  patronage  refunds 
afeottUd  be  taaad  against  the  cooperative  if 
pM^  tB  soaa  otber  form  than  cash  is  un- 
le.  Let  us  aoppoaa  a  man  gave  an 
Ik  taOO  with  which  to  porchaee  securities 
for  him.  and  that  the  agent  purchaaed  the 
deaiied  securities  for  1 150  instead  of  $200. 
WtMn  the  agent  sought  to  return  the  %iO  to 
the  owner,  tha  owner  said.  "No.  jusr  keep  the 
tAO  and  whan  you  have  a  good  opportunity 


In' est  It  for  km  lo  some  good  property  ' 
To  sajF  that  in  such  a  case  ttoa  agent  had 
gAO  of  income  is  simply  rldlauloue  And 
this  t«  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap* 
pens  when  a  co-op  member  retnveeu  his 
patrci.age  refund  money  in  his  cooperative. 

The  attack  on  patronage  refunds  not  pnld 
in  caah  la  however  altogether  understandable. 
Co-opa  tfo  not  have  aoeaes  to  Wall  Street  or 
U  ■ana  Street  for  tbalr  capital  They  get  it 
from  the  people — from  their  members  who 
are  almoat  always  folk  In  very  modeet  cir- 
cumstances 

The  principal  times  when  these  members 
can  invest  is  when  they  receive  their  patron- 
age refunds.  If  a  penalty  tax  could  be  paaaed 
against  patronage  refunds  reinvested  in  a 
cooperative  their  growth  might  be  slowed 
down.  The  objective  of  co-op's  competitors 
would  have  been  accomplished  by  a  political 
maneuver. 

Klplinger  magazine,  certainly  no  pro-co-op 
organ,  made  some  pointed  remarks  about 
such  methods  in  its  November  1947  Issue 
It  said:  "Co-ope  are  doughty  competitors 
chiefly  because  they  operate  by  nature  on  a 
'buyer's  market'  basis,  regardless  of  economic 
conditions.  Other  businesses  tend  to  work 
on  a  'seller's  market'  psychology.  •  •  • 
So  it  Is  clear  that  the  co-op  question  will 
be  settled  in  the  market  place  on  the  basts 
of  competitive  efllclency  Fowler.  In  the  Co- 
operative Challenge.  Is  wUllng  to  leave  things 
on  such  a  basis.  It  would  be  strange.  In- 
deed. If  suptwrters  of  free  enterprise  de- 
fined that  challenge  and  became  obsessed. 
Instead,  with  legal  maneuvers  to  restrict  co- 
ope.  The  legal  maneuvers  probably  will  not 
turn  out  as  desired.  The  co-ops  will  still  be 
In  there  competing,  and  other  biislnessmen 
win  have  wasted  time  they  could  have  spent 
■ttidylng  ways  to  meet  the  cooperative  chal- 
lenge." 

Some  people  simply  cannot  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  thing  that  makes  cooperatives 
grow  is  a  very  dynamic  and  fundamental  Idea 
and  principle  which  no  tax  law  nor  any  other 
law  can  kill  For  1.948  years,  ever  since  the 
first  Christmas  Day.  self-seeking  forces  in 
the  world  have  been  trying  to  kill  that  same 
klaa.  It  is  the  Idea  of  mutual  aid.  Co-ope 
simply  apply  that  idea  to  business. 

The  competitive  advantage  of  cooperatives 
lies,  and  will  continue  to  He.  whatever  the 
result  of  political  drives  against  them.  In  the 
fact  that  they  pass  on  to  their 
what  would  be  profit  to  other 
The  only  way  they  can  be  stopped  Is  to  make 
it  a  crime  punishable  by  death  to  conduct  a 
nonprofit  btislness  In   the  United  States. 

So  what  is  tRe  answer?  It's  the  same 
answer  that  good  lawyers  and  good  law- 
makers have  always  found.  It  is  to  establish 
principles  of  law  and  then  apply  them  clear 
acroee  the  board  without  fear  or  favor.  The 
basic  principle  la  the  simple  one  now  ap- 
plied In  American  law.  I:  Is  this:  If  any 
buslneas.  cooperative  or  otherwise,  receivea 
earnings  and  keepe  them  In  its  own  name 
then  It  should  be  taxed  on  such  earnings; 
but.  If  ^ny  business  falls  to  make  earnings 
or  If  It  deliberately  obligates  Itself  to  di- 
vest Itself  of  what  would  otherwise  be  earn- 
ings by  paying  them  to  others,  then  that 
business  cannot.  In  Justice,  be  taxed  on  In- 
come It  doee  not  possess.  Nothing  could  be 
cloeer  to  true  tax  equality  than  this  prin- 
ciple. 

It  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  difference  between  profit  and  non- 
profit business.  To  violate  it  by  levying  dis- 
criminatory taxae  against  nonprofit  busineae 
would  tie  tantamount  to  denying  Americas 
cltixens  the  right  to  conduct  nonprofit  busl- 
neas unlees  they  paid  a  penalty  for  the 
exercise  of  that  basic  right.  Once  under- 
stood, the  American  people  wotild  never 
tolerate  such  action. 


Louii  Jokaaoa  Capable,  Bold,  Ftgrlcii, 
Frank,  Stubborn,  Forthrtfht,  and 
Honttt 


1X7EN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or    MtSS.OBI 

IN  THE  HOU31  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.sourl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RkcoRO.  I  am  herewith  inserting  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Augu.st  18.  1949.  Issue  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  gives  a  com- 
prehensive unbiased  apprai.sal  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense: 

THx  lorroa's  coama — most  bshimd  closzo 
Dooas 

S<:>metim?s  we  wonder  how  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  can  ever  get  a  toehold  on 
his  complicated  Job  and  do  the  things  he  Is 
expected  to  accomplish.  The  former  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  Is  no 
walirlower.  and.  Waahlngton  being  what  it  la. 
he  must  don  hia  boiled  shirt  several  times  a 
week  to  attend  tea  parties  and  banquets, 
usually  having  to  render  a  speech  or  two  on 
such  occasions.  He  la  called  upon«(or  radio 
addreaaee  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  and 
perform  htindreds  of  chores,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties.  All  take  thought,  tlm^. 
and  effort. 

But,  being  a  politician  who  with  few  others 
had  faith  in  the  public  service  last  November 
of  one  Harry  S  Truman,  he  has  come  under 
the  direct  fire  of  antagonists  and  has  bad  to 
appear  personally  to  te^stify  before  numerous 
congressional  committees.  Many  opponents 
have  been  prompted  in  their  opposition  by 
purely  partisan  motives,  while  others  enter- 
tain actual  fear  that  Louis  Johnson  might 
not  have  the  administrative  capabilities  to 
be  safely  trusted  with  the  tremendous  powers 
he  has  sought  and  which,  after  prolonged  de- 
bate, have  been  given  to  him. 

We  would  go  to  Jail  before  we  would  di- 
vulge the  source  of  our  Information,  but  we 
have  been  privileged  to  have  the  reaction  of 
some  who  have  questioned  his  capacity  and 
who  have  felt  him  out  boldly  behind  closed 
doors  In  executive  sessions  at  the  Capitol. 
With  one  accord  these  Inquisitors  have 
reached  a  refreshing  and  heartening  con- 
clusion. Johnson,  they  say.  Is  bold  and  fear- 
less. He  has  at  his  fingertips  an  unusually 
thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  de- 
fense matters.  He  answers  questions  fully 
and  completely,  and.  If  he  Is  in  disagreement 
with  an  Interrogator,  he  says  so  frankly  and 
states  why  Open  to  reason,  he  is  none-the- 
less  stubborn  when  he  believes  he  la  right. 
and  he  usually  annotinces  that  he  Is.  Above 
all  else,  say  thoee  who  have  matched  wits 
with  him.  he  Is  forthright  and  strictly  honest. 

That  Is  saying  s  whole  lot  for  the  man  In 
whoee  hands  rests  all  decisions  relating  to 
the  secxirlty  of  his  country  and  its  people. 
Add  to  It  the  fact  that  h:  has  surrounded 
hlnuelf  with  Intimate  and  trusted  associates 
of  long  years  standing  and  we  feel  that  the 
veterans  of  America,  and  all  other  citizens, 
have  little  to  fear  In  the  man  Johnson  and 
much  to  hope  for  in  his  handling  of  national 
affairs.  Perhaps  after  a  while  those  who  have 
been  taking  pot-ahots  at  him  will  leave  him 
aloaa  aBd  permit  him  to  do  the  work  he  la 
callad  upon  to  do. 
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Gewkt  FrMi  Sp«tck  of  Htrbert  Hoover  on 
Hii  Scftnty-fiftk  BirthHay 

EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


m  THE  HOrSl  OP  REPRES1NTATIVE8 
Friday.  Aa^u^t  19.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  we  might  preserve  in 
succinct  form  literary  gems  in  the  speech 
by  Herbert  Hoover  on  his  seventy -fifth 
birthday  in  California,  I  am  including 
them  as  they  appeared  in  his  formal 
address: 

PsLO  Alto.  Calst..  August  10.— Highlights 
of  Herbert  Hixiver's  seventy-fifth  birthday 
artftrnes  tonight  included: 

•*llo  nation  grows  stronger  by  subtraction. 

■•Along  thla  road  of  spending,  the  Govern- 
ment either  takes  over,  which  Is  socialism, 
or  dictatea  liMtltutlonai  and  economic  Life, 
which  la  taartsm. 

"Moat  Americana  do  not  believe  In  compro- 
mises with  coUecUvism.  But  they  do  not 
rcallae  that  tbrou^  government  spending 
•ad  taxes  our  Nation  la  bUssfully  drivuig 
tkmn  the  back  road  to  It  at  top  speed. 

"The  steady  lowering  oi  the  standard  cf 
living  by  thia  oom  prom  lead  coUcetivlat  aya- 
feam  under  the  title  austerity'  in  Bngland 
•bould  be  a  sufficient  spectacle.  It  aims  at  a 
fiiUer  life,  but  It  ends  in  a  ration. 

"We  have  not  had  a  great  socialization  of 
property.  But  we  are  on  the  last  mile  to 
collectivism  throug^i  government  coUection 
and  spending  of  tha  savings  of  the  peoptle. 

"Thinking  and  debate  on  these  questiona 
must  not  be  limited  to  legi&laUve  halls.  We 
should  debate  them  In  every  school.  We 
should  resort  to  the  old  cracker  barrel  dehaU 
In  every  corner  grocery. 

"Aa  spendthrifts  we  are  on  our  way  to  rob 
posterity  of  Its  Inheritance." 


Oiuia  Fights  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  ♦tnfwxsoTA 
IN  THB  HOUiiB  OF  REPEUCaENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  19,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  18,  1949.    It 
Is  fortunate  for  the  world  and  for  our- 
selves that  China  has  some  strong  men 
who  are  not  as  easily  daunted  as  Ameri- 
can defeatists  in  our  Government.  These 
Chinese  had  the  strength  to  fight  our 
enemy,  Japan,  alone,  even  when  we  were 
helping  that  enemy.    They  still  have  the 
strength  and  the  will  to  fight  our  enemy, 
communism,  alone,  even  when  we  abuse 
and  denounce  them,  thereby  giving  vital 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.    I  hope 
God  and  history  will  be  more  merciful  in 
judfcing  us  than  we  are  in  judging  a 
faithful  ally  which  succeeds  in  killing 
243  ceo  Communists  while  we  accuse  It 
of  nut  fSgoting: 


WkUa  tba  wwM  iMtcbao  la  p*ral|wtf  la- 
aeuvity,  tba  Comwuntot  armlaa  eoatinm  to 
overrun  oaa  part  ot  China  after  aaothar. 
and  tba  minwi  National  Oovarnment,  which 
all  countrlaa,  Including  Bovtot  RUMla.  stUl 
racognlaa  at  tba  lagltlmaU  ■uvaramant  of 
the  country,  ccntinuas  lU  fighting  retraat 
to  baatiuna  from  which,  as  during  tha  war 
with  Japan.  It  can  organise  a  laat>dltch 
stand.  According  to  the  beat  estlmatea.  tha 
Communists  have  already  conquered  more 
than  30  percent  of  China's  total  area  and 
nearly  50  percent  of  lU  population.  Now 
they  appear  to  have  broken  Into  Foochow. 
oppoaite  Formosa,  the  final  citadel  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  are  driving  on  Canton,  the 
temporary  national  capital.  The  chancea 
of  their  reaching  It  can  be  Judged  from 
the  haste  with  which  most  foreigners  are 
leaving,  ^nri  even  more  frcMoa  the  fact  that 
the  National  Government  Is  beginning  to 
transfer  ita  crfBcaa  to  the  wartime  capital  of 
Chungking. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  poaltion  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  growing  desperate — 
more  desperate  than  It  ever  was  during  the 
Japanese  war.  But  the  State  Department  s 
white  paper  notwithstanding,  and  despite 
continuing  defecUons,  it  still  refuses  to  dis- 
integrate and  is  continuing  a  flght  in  which, 
according  to  the  Communists'  own  figures.  It 
inflicted  nearly  1,500.000  casualties  on  the 
Conununist  armies  during  the  past  3  years, 
or  about  half  a  million  more  than  all  Ameri- 
can forces  suffered  in  tlie  war  against  both 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Ita  armies  are  scattered  and  suffer  from 
lack  of  everything,  but  they  still  amount  to 
nearly  1.500.000  men.  Moreover,  as  the  Com- 
munist armies  spread  out  they  weaken  their 
local  controla,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  beginning  to  suffer  from  peasant  up- 
rl^ngs.  against  which  they  have  been  forced 
to  declare  a  special  campaign.  And  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  one  advantage  which 
It  did  not  have  during  the  JBpanerp  war — 
namely,  control  of  the  sea,  which  enahlea 
It  to  blockade  the  Communist-held  ports. 

Nevertheless,  barring  a  miracle,  destiny  la 
striding  along  to  China  with  Inexorable 
steps,  and  each  step  brings  nearer  the  time 
when  the  United  States  must  make  up  Its 
mind  what  to  do  about  It — 11  anything. 
Canton  Is  next  door  to  Hong  Kong,  and  Hong 
Kong  18  a  western  citadel  in  China  whoae 
faU  would  have  Incalculable  effects  on  the 
whole  Par  East. 


Cotton  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing 
QaoUs 


EXTENSION  OP  REBdARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LotnsiAicA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.1949 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  montlis  I  have  become  intensely 
interested  and  concerned  with  our  agri- 
cultural problem.  Por  10  years  we  have 
had  a  surcease  from  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  surpluses  and  poverty  prices 
wtiich  have  crushed  our  farming  popula- 
tion during  the  last  few  generaUons. 
Beginning  in  the  thirties,  under  a  new 
agricultural  program,  the  farming  areas 
of  the  country  have  shown  substantial 
progress  toward  prosperity,  and  in  some 


IntUneef .  luxury.  The  eotrntry  hM  gone 
forward  under  the  bmt  turmtot  oondl- 
tlonn  of  ft  nmrstlon. 

Now.  Mr.  flpemker.  I  lee  trouble  ahead. 
I  am  not  alone  In  my  concern.    Ai  I  lis- 
tened to  .5ome  of  the  speeches  here  tn  the 
last  few  %eeks.  I  found  other  Bfembers  of 
this  body  deeply  disturbed  and  generally 
concerned  regarding  our  farm  program. 
It  Is  not  so  much  the  operation  of  the 
farm  program  as  it  covers  basic,  non- 
perishable  commodities  that  causes  dis- 
turbance.   This  program,  generally,  has 
operated  well  In  the  past.    While  con- 
trols will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to 
curb  production  and  maintain  reason- 
able prices  to  our  farmers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  program  will  yet  give  reason- 
able satisfaction  throughout  the  Nation. 
The    phase    of    the    program    which 
causes  deep  misgivings  is  the  application 
of  it  to  perishable  commodities.   It  seems 
unfair  that  the  farmers  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing basic  commodities  should  enjoy 
price  support  but  those  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing perishable  nonbasic  commodities 
should  have  no  help  in  our  farm  program. 
If  price  support  of  basic  commodities  is 
to  be  continued  as  a  permanent  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  Nation,  some  satis- 
factory adaptation  of  this  program  must 
be  applied  to  those  who  produce  perish- 
able  commodities,   such   as   milk,   eggs, 
meats,   potatoes,   and   strawberries.    In 
the  past  we  have  been  attempting  to 
handle  these  perishable  commodities  on 
the  same  general  basis  and  under  the 
same    general    program    as    has    been 
handled  the  basic  nonperishable  com- 
modities, such  as  cotton,  com,  and  wheat. 
Our    program    has    not    worked    well 
when  applied  to  them.    There  are.  for 
instance,  our  operations  in  reference  io 
price  support  on  Irish  potatoes-    During 
the  last  2  years  we  have  .sustained   a 
loss  in  these  operations  of  $404,000  000. 
We  have,  likewise,  sustained  a  loss  of 
some  $67,000,000  in  the  .<:upport  program 
for  eggs;  and  have  sustained  losses  in 
other  support  programs  for  perishable 
farm  commodities. 

Heretofore,   tr   orieT  to   sustain   the 
price   of   a    perishable   commodity,   the 
Government  nas  moved  into  the  market 
and  bought  until  the  price  was  stabilized 
in  the  open  market    It  then  often  found 
itself  with  huge  quantities  of  perishable 
commodities,  purchased  to  support  the 
price  and  yet,  through  the  fear  of  break- 
ing the  price,  is  unable  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  these  commodities.    In  the  past,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Irish  potatoes,  we 
have  held  in  storage  huge  quantities  of 
these  commodities.    We  have  kept  them 
in  storage  until  they  ultimately  rotted 
and  spoiled.    Millions  of  pounds  of  pow- 
dered eggs.  I  am  told,  are  in  storage  to- 
day and  are  spoiling  because  of  our  in- 
ability to  sell  this  product  on  the  open 
market.    In  the  past  millions  of  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes  have,  likewise,  spoiled 
and  have  then  been  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing, with  the  usj  of  kerosene.    In  these 
operations  we  have  sustained  huge  losses. 
A  call  now  I  think  is  proper  to  those 
who  have  the  interest  of  farm  economy  at 
heart.  It  is  a  call  to  develop  some  change 
in  our  farm  program  which  will  more 
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floecessfully  handle  perishable  farm  com- 
modities. Secretary  Brannan  has  made 
certain  suggotiont  and  then  after  mak- 
ing them,  has  suggested  changes  In  his 
original  Ideas  and  program.  The  Agri- 
culture Committee  recently  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill,  au- 
thorizing an  experimental  nm  on  three 
commodities — namely  potatoes,  eggs, 
and  wool — under  a  new  program  fash- 
ioned, to  a  large  extent,  on  the  original 
recommendations  of  Secretary  Brannan. 
The  House,  itselr,  decided  against  an  ex- 
perimental run  at  the  present  time,  even 
though  limited  to  three  commodities,  and 
preferred  to  carry  on  with  our  present 
program  for  another  12  months.  This 
action  Is  only  postponing  the  day  of  ul- 
timate decision.  It  is  an  effort  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  true  situation  and  12 
months  hence  we  may  open  our  eyes  to 
the  realization  that  the  blade  clouds 
which  we  saw  ahead  of  us  In  the  mean- 
time have  opened  up  Into  d  real  storm. 

I  am  candid  to  say  I  io  not  have  the 
solution  to  this  problem  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  take  the  thought  of  the  best  minds 
of  this  Nation  to  present  to  us  a  modi- 
fication of  our  agricultural  program  as  It 
applies  to  basic  commodities  to  care  for 
the  requirements  of  perishable  com- 
modities. I  have  been  willing  to  do  some 
little  experimenting  to  help  us  in  our 
ultimate  decision,  which  cannot  be  post- 
poned indefinitely.  It  Is  by  adapting 
successful  operations  to  new  conditions 
and  by  modifying  them  that  we  progress 
in  the  solution  of  our  problems.  The 
Congress  may  have  now  another  12 
months  to  face  this  problem,  and  as  I 
besu*  in  mind  the  fundamental  needs  of 
the  rural  sections  from  which  I  come 
and  throughout  our  great  Nation.  I 
fervently  hope  that  some  new  Ideas  with 
possibilities   may   be   advanced. 


Report  Froai  Britain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  L  TOWE 

or  Nrw  jnsrr 

Df  THE  HOUSg  OP  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1949 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  two  articles 
on  sociallxed  medicine  by  Mr.  William 
Alan  Richardson,  editor  of  Medical 
■eonomics.  Rutherford.  N.  J.: 
IProcn    lie<Ucal    Beonomlci    for   July    1MB| 

Rzrorr  Pbom  BBrrAXM — na  Ccmrr  or  th» 
Natiomai.   Hsaltm   SnvicB 

(Sniroaa'  Nam:  Pac«d  with  the 
of  a  medical  new  a—X  In  the  Uixlted 
AoMrtcan  pby«tclan«  are  acekuig  any  cum 
tk«j  can  g«k  from  the  experlenc*  of  tta*lr 
To  gather  such  cues  ftm 
of  Me<lical  ■oooomMa  r»- 
euitly  uaiaMaoK  a  montto-iaiig  SjlM>mU« 
tour  througlk  Bugland.  Watea.  and  IWIand. 
TUtlns  every  principal  city  tbara  and  m  — ny 
amall  towru.  Mr.  RMAardWa  aim  waa  an 
bbj«ctlv«  study  that  woUld  abow  particularly 
kew  the  Brltlah  doctor  is  being  affected  tyy 
Mat*  OMdicina  axKl  what  kind  of  medical  car* 
to*  to  abla  to  glv*  his  patients.  Tb*  raaulu 
of  the  study  are  being  j«wntad  in  a  aartaa 


of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first.  The 
author  was  aided  by  the  opinion  research 
Orm.  Mass-ObeerTatton,  and  by  Medical  Eco- 
nomics' British  correspondents,  Harry  Cooper 
and  staff.  More  than  300  depth  Interrlews 
were  conducted  among  croes-sectlons  of  doc- 
tors and  patients.) 

Not  long  ago.  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  defending  the  cost  of  the 
state  medical  echeme  In  Great  BrlUln. 

"What  does  It  matter  how  much  the  scheme 
coats."  he  said,  "if  the  needs  of  our  people 
for  medical  care  require  such  an  outlay?" 

•"What  does  it  matter,  indeed"'"  anotbcr 
member  replied.  "The  Americans  are  paying 
for  it." 

No  Marshall-plan  funds  are  earmarked 
specifically  for  Britain's  national  health 
service.  Yet  it  stands  to  reason  that  with- 
out these  American  billions  In  the  British 
till  our  coustiu  across  the  Atlantic  might 
well  have  trouble  financing  their  all-out 
medical  program. 

A  good  many  Americans  who  don't  like  so- 
cialism object  strenuously  to  ou  •  helping  sup- 
port •oclallst  experiments  In  Britain  Nor 
are  all  Britishers  In  favor  of  It.  Just  a 
month  ago  an  Englisiitpoaan  wrote  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  ••  ftdlows: 

"If  only  we  hadnt  taken  your  Marahall 
aid.  We  should  have  had  to  work  harder. 
We  should  have  had  to  go  wlthoirt  even  more 
things.  But  knowing  that  we  had  something 
to  fight  for— Independence,  reconstruction, 
self-respect — and  not  being  tied  to  anyone's 
apron  strings,  we  should  have  come  out  of 
it  all  right.  Just  as  we  came  out  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain.  We  would  have  known,  too.  that 
we  had  achieved  a  real  success,  not  a  false 
one  as  at  present." 

TAMKXI     DOLXASS 

"Marshall  aid  is  allowing  the  people  in 
power  here  to  push  all  their  schema  into 
effect.  You  are  financing  socialism,  and.  as 
we  sec  It.  soclaium  U  hardly  distlngtUshable 
from  communism. 

"We  are  utterly  shocked  when  we  consid- 
er how  far  we  have  gone  along  the  path  to- 
ward complete  otMdiHiM  to  the  state.  I 
pray  for  our  own  sakea  that  more  MiinhwII 
aid   will   not   be  forthcoming  " 

The  National  Health  Service  U  estimated 
oOclaUy  to  cost  more  than  11.500.000.000  in 
the  fiscal  year  194»-60.  And  91.500.000.000 
is  more  than  10  percent  of  Great  Britain's 
total  national  Income  In  other  words,  for 
every  potmd  the  Government  takes  in  It  wUl 
have  to  spend  one- tenth  on  Ita  state  medical 
scheme  (more  than  one-sUth  on  Its  entire 
social -security  program  I. 

And  theee  are  only  the  operating  coau. 
There  are  also  some  Items  of  proposed  capital 
expenditure,  such  as  gl. 500.000 .000  for  health 
centers  (excluding  site  values  and  cost  of 
equipment)  and  almost  gl. 500,000.000  for 
extra  hospital  beds  (excluding  coat  of  re- 
building, renovating,  and  raequtpplng  exut- 
ing  huspltals). 

Careful  estimates  Indlcat*  that  wben  so- 
cialization of  British  lugdiBtm  Is  eonplcu 
the  project  wUl  coat  BOt  gl.500,OQMM  a 
year  but  at  least  gajOOMO.OOO  ThlB  maans 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  %5i  a  head,  or 
$230  for  a  famUy  of  four.  In  the  United 
States  It  would  total  above  $8,000,000,000  a 
year. 

No  one  dexUea  the  wtsdom  of  spending 
iBtaUlgently  to  treat  skrkneaa  and  to 
haaUlh — just  as  no  one  arg\ies 
against  buying  proper  food.  But  the  public 
cant  afford  lamb  chopa  with  lace  pants  at 
every  meal. 

The  coat  of  the  Nattaaal  Health  Serrlce 
waa  so  groaa^y  niiilaiaaHMatsil  by  the  Labor 
Orvammant  that  a  wave  of  parltaiiwntary 
pralaala  foUowed.  Tba  o^tbaiale  aarvtce 
atone  was  found  to  eott  tM  par  cant  more 
tlian  anticipated  tba  first  eatlmate  had  been 
1.000;  the  revised  estimate  was  953.000. - 
Par  the  state  medical  scheme  as  a 
whole,  coats  are  now  runatng  fO  percent  above 
the  level  expected. 


Complained  a  member  of  Commons:  "If 
a  business  firm  or  a  contractor  made  such 
a  fantastic  error  in  eattaMMlBg.  tt  would  go 
bankrupt.  The  estimating  here  was  hope- 
lessly incompetent — unices  a  lower  figure 
than  the  trtie  one  waa  deliberately  put 
forward." 

To  some  extent,  at  least,  the  Socialists 
uiulsisstlwatiri  costs  because  they  under- 
estimated tatunan  nature.  The  natural  tend- 
ency among  people  when  given  something; 
for  nothing  Is  to  take  too  much  of  It.  If 
when  the  British  raUways  were  nationalized 
it  had  been  announced  that  everyone  who 
contributed  a  pound  a  year  could  have  a 
free  pass  to  travel  around  the  country,  thou- 
sands of  people  would  have  been  Journeying 
to  Land's  End  for  no  good  reaaon  at  all.  The 
sort  of  thing  has  been  taking  place 
the  national  taaalth  service. 


CSACX  ooww  Dtrx 
Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  hinted  In  his  last 
budget  speech  that  It  might  be  necessary 
next  year  to  impoae  soma  special  charge  or 
tax  m  connection  with  the  health  services. 
"Perhaps  this."  said  the  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "would  help  to  make  people  more 
economical  In  their  \.ae  of  the  services."  Such 
a  dev'.ce  had  to  be  resorted  to  tn  Oarmanj 
after  the  state  medical  projaet  go*  mdcr  way 
there.  If  it  Is  adopted  In  Britain,  the  pa- 
tient may  have  to  pay  for  hla  first  visit  or 
two  to  the  doctor  In  each  illness  and  for  part 
of  the  cost  of  his  prescription,  whether  the 
script  be  for  medicine,  for  supplies  (band- 
ages, sillisslTM  etc.),  or  for  an  appliance 
(e.  g.,  eyeglasses,  a  corset,  or  a  denttire) . 

Meanwhile,  as  costs  continue  to  mount, 
new  curbs  wUl  have  to  be  placed  on  the  doc- 
tor. During  the  first  year  of  the  National 
Health  Service,  he  has  been  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe as  he  pleased.  But  the  expense  In- 
curred has  been  staggering.  It  will  not  be 
long,  therefore.  untU  the  Government  Is 
compelled  to  establish  some  limits  on  what 
and  how  much  the  medical  practitioner  may 
order  when  he  writes  a  prescription  for  a 
patient.  Opticians  have  already  been  warned 
against  supplying  an  extra  pair  of  spectacles 
unless  It  u  necessary  to  the  patient's  normal 
mode  of  life  and  there  la  a  prestimptlon  that 
he  wUl  wear  them. 

Caught  between  an  austerity  budget  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  cost  of  a  luxury  medical 
service  on  the  other,  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Aneurln  Bevan,  has  t>een  using  the  general 
practitioners  o^  the  country  as  a  buffer.  He 
promised  them  adequate  pay  when  he  urged 
them  originally  to  take  part  in  the  health 
service  It  was  pwtty  hscatias  of  that  prom- 
ise that  many  agreed  to  cooperate.  But  the 
Minister  haa  not  kept  to  the  bargain.  He 
has  had  to  eut  expenses  somewhere,  and  he 
has  apparsntly  assumed  that  he  can  get 
away  with  such  a  cut  most  readily  anxmg 
the  G.  P.s.  The  Brtttsh  Medical  Jooraal. 
which  la  Bsvar  unduly  critical  at  the  Na> 
tional  Raalth  Bsrvtce.  calls  this  short-chang. 
ing  of  doctors  a  gross  breach  of  faith. 

The  recent  reduction  by  thr  **«"«-*^  of 
dentiau'  incnmsa  Is  saster   to   understand. 

than  Is  ccwsldswd  raapectable 
in  a  soelal-waUara  sUte.  Even  so.  there  have 
been  load  eomplainu  becauae  the  earnings 
cut— varying  from  an  eighth  to  as  much  aa 
a  half —were  impoeed  without  discussion  with 
the  dentists  beforehand  and  without  any 
warning 

The  Labor  Government  is  trying  to  maks 
further  saving  on  Its  state  medical  scheme 
by  squeeatng  the  hospitals.  Mr.  Bevan  haa 
called  vpea  thsae  instltxitlana  to  pare 
ezpenass  so  dnsticaily  that  a  nomher  at 
pitai  beanli  have  said  the  only  way  thsy 
do  It  Is  )>y  closing  bsds — and  thu  in  the  face 
of  one  of  the  worst  bed  shortagea  ever 
wltncaasd. 

The    ObsAsld    Regional 
ordered  to  evt  expenses  by 
tasued  a  puttllc  sutement  on  the  tmpoaslhla 
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financial  stttiatioo  created,  declaring  that 
*If  yo-i  want  us  to  ssrve  money,  we  will  have 
to  close  2,000  hospital  beda.  rcdnee  our  staff, 
and  cut  cut  all  comforts  for  pattents." 

The  Chancelor  of  the  Ssdiaqiicr  remarks 
that  Britain  s  social  servtees  have  icaullad  In 
a  very  great  and  highly  desirable  redlstrt- 
botlon  of  wealth,  because  they  benefit  the 
less  weU-to-do  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
weU -to-do.  nnfortmtately,  9r  StaSord  adds. 
jc>t  about  all  Uie  wealth  has  wnr  been 
apnmd  around:  so  we  have  to  reeognlae  the 
miplCMsnt  fact  that  these  services  nrast  be 
paid  for;  and  they  most  be  paid  for  by  tax- 
ation, direct  Or  todlwct. 

To  put  It  another  way:  There  are  new  no 
more  rich  poofile  left  in  Britain,  so  the  cost 
at  the  social  services  must  be  met  out  of 
the  wmklmiuans  pocket. 

Only  s  small  fraction  of  the  expense  of 
the  state  medical  scheme  Is  defrayed  by  the 
aodal-sectirity  oootxlliatlons  of  the  employee. 
The  bulk  of  the  bill  Is  paid  out  of  general 
taxation — which  already  cats  up  40  percent 
of  the  total  national  lacoDie.  The  result  Is 
that  the  worklngman  pays  practically  the 
whole  expense  of  'oe  health  service,  but 
he  dees  not  realise  tt.  His  direct  contribu- 
tion Is  so  smaU  that  be  thinks  he  Is  getting 
Tlrtually  tT7fnt**»*"g  tor  nothing. 

To  the  Chaoeelor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
hard  facts  are  more  apparent  (though  he 
cannot  for  poUtlcal  reasons  stress  them  too 
loudly ) .  There  was  a  veiled  warning  in 
his  recent  declaration  that  "We  must  mod- 
erate the  speed  of  our  advance  in  the  ex- 
tended application  of  the  eztotmg  aodal  serv- 
ices to  our  progressive  ability  to  pay  tot 
them.'* 


ow  BOAT  TO  aunt 
Sir  Stafford  Has  admitted  that  "Social  serv- 
m  expenditures  will  Inevitably  increase 
the  next  5  or  10  years  Nothing  can 
■gap  this  iisispl  thh  iiiHiag  down  of  the 
sodal  serviesB  tlHSBielWM.  and  ttaa  I  <»  naa 
believe  anyone  Is  prepared  to  reaamaasad.'* 

To  this  condUBloo.  the  Eccnoasirt  nods  Its 
head  tn  sad  ^rasnent:  Tt  Is  a  lamentable 
truth,  hut  aa  Inescapable  one,  that  the 
Bntiah  daaaooaey  would  ratter  rain  itself 
than  give  up  any  of  Its  major  H>Sf>rtlng 
projects." 

The  crux  <rf  the  cost  argum«it  waa  ex- 
tn   Parliament   bv   David   Bedes   of 
•It  haa  been  stated,"  he  said, 
-thai  the  need  aC  «ha  paopla  la  the  only 
«|g«lon  of  the  saaofittt  of  mdBty  to  hs  qpsnt. 

W«  abaold  all  like  tliat  to  be  true.  But.  tn 
point  of  fact,  the  choice  is:  Shall  we  spend 
mm  revenue  on  new  hensaa.  where  people 
will  be  prwventad  Cram  gstttag  fli?  Shall  we 
spend  It  on  educatlcB.  wblsh  wUI  taasfc  thgm 
their  way  about  the  world?  Siall  wa  spend 
It  on  health  servteaa,  to  cure  them  when  they 
fall  bv  the  wayside?  Or  on  pensions,  to  sup- 
part  thsaa  in  their  old  age?    We  have  now 

eary  to  balance  on*  social  ssrvlos  against 
another." 

BIDSCf    COST 

Ths  people  of  Britain  pay  nothing  directly 
to  the  National  Baalth  Service.  Xmployed 
psraom  ovar  tt  are  aobjact  to  a  weekly  pay- 
no  daduetton  (mda  M  cents:  women.  70 
cents)  that  helps  In  a  smaflway  tow«d 
the  support  of  the  national  tourarance  (social 
security)  system.  Batlopal  insunsnce  funds 
pay  for  state  mfdtrlna.  maamployment  eoter- 
age.  (4d-«ge  psBslate  tmmni^mmatM^tuc. 

People  who  mn  not  ad^tofad— such  as 
housewives.  chUdren.  and  OdKr  dependents- 
make  no  sodal-sacunty  contrttutkB  and  are 

'.-  Bvt  they  can  Join 
anyway,  and  they  pay 
nothing  for  it.  _ 

Scarcely  any  of  the  puMle  tetsrrtewad  to 
Britain  would  teutuie  even  a  guess  as  to 
the  cost  of  ths  national  health  service. 
jBd  most  of  tham  who  did  guess  were  wrong. 
Wtan  told  the  «■%  «ve  of  every  srrea  said 
thay  thooght  the  awica  waa  worth  tt. 


AAed  what  she  liked  beat  ahat  tte  state 
mrdV-st  plan,  the  M-year-oM  vrtfe  of  a  Uv>er- 
pool  crane  operator  said  simply:  Ton  havent 
got  to  pay." 

A  lorry  driver  In  Worcester  ssid:  "Tikt  cost 
lent  a  treat  lot.  We  osed  to  pay  more  pri- 
vately. When  you  have  to  pay  a  guinea 
( $4.30 )  for  a  visit,  and  you  need  two  or  three 
visits  a  year,  it  soon  mounts  up.  Now  you 
can  have  as  many  visits  as  you  want  and  it 
doeait  cost  you  a  penny." 

According  to  a  warebooaemaa  to  notttng- 
ham.  "It's  better  for  the  Government  to 
have  people  well  than  falling  off  sick.  They're 
able  to  work  better  and  it's  better  for  the 
country." 

muuaiai  ravs 


of  the  study  are  being  presented  to  a 
of  articles,  of  which  this  Is  tba  aseeaa 

(The  suthor  was  aided  to  his  UM|«liy  kf 
the  <<p*»«««»»  research  firm.  Mat  Observation. 
and  by  Medical  ■eonoastca'  kltish 
spowdetrts^  Harry 


men 


A  retail  Jewdar  to  Lslrester  did  not  agree: 
"If  the  money  used  for  the  National  Health 
Ssrvlcs  had  been  osad  Inctsarri  to  lower  the 
Income  tax  and  tba  pnaeiMas  tax.  the  higher 
spending  power  and  the  lower  price  of  gooda 
would  have  been  a  greater  tocentlva  to  ef- 
fort. Only  an  iiicfssas  to  pradawtkin  will 
give  this  country  the  asoney  to  sopport  lux- 
uries like  the  health  schena." 

The  scheoM  is.  Indeed,  a  charge  on  In- 
dustry; Cor  tt  raiae^  Inevitably  the  cost  of 
goods  exported  from  Britain.  As  world  com- 
petttion  deveiopa  a  keener  edge,  the  British 
may  find  the  *^p-n^  of  their  medical  system 
pricing  them  out  of  markets  on  which  they 
dfpT~i   far  their  economic  survival. 

Why.  then,  do  they  ciutdi  so  hard  at  Gov- 
ernment aid?  If  they  cant  aflord  it.  why 
don't  they  go  wittiout  it?  Tba  aoMMr  Uaa 
to  their  acute  need.  For  ysai%  Brttato's 
poor  got  only  the  barest  madkial  attention. 
Some  got  almost  none.  Among  all  British 
flr-wIT*—  today,  about  M  percent  have  in- 
coosaa  below  $1.00C  a  year.  Tet  M 
of  American  families  hava 
gajOOO  a  year.  Only  wbm 
dissimilarity  between  AaMdcaaa  and  Brit- 
ons is  realised  can  British  Insistenre  upon 
free  medical  care  und«  a  natlnnai  health 
servloc  be  fully  understood. 

The  Health  IGnistry'a  comment  on  tha 
iLlgh  cost  of  tlie  health  aervlce  to  Ua  Irat  year 
is  that  it  reflects  an  abnormal  period. 

**Pent-up  demands  for  treatment  were  met 
which  should  gradually  taper  off."  says  an 
f<»-iai  nMttasaisn  of  the  department.  "Costa 
will  then  decline." 

Others  feel  that  aa  the  state  service  makes 
the  peapim  more  health  conadoua.  treatment 
and  costs  will  not  decilna  bxxt  wm  go  up. 
"A  bankrupt  nation  cannot  afford  to  throw 
Its  money  about  like  this,  no  matter  how 
wwtby  the  principle."  says  a  physician  to 
Cast  Lothian.  Scotland. 

Dr.  Ptrangcon  Roberts,  of  Cambridge,  who 
has  made  an  intensive  sttidy  of  the  national 
health  service,  concludes  ooa  of  his  reports 
with  these  words: 

•"We  know  the  cost  of  food  and  clothJig. 
We  can  find  out  exactly  the  oosa  of  repairing 
a  house.  But  slrkneat  Is  dlfcrsnt.  Tha 
cask  eannoC  be  aaeertalaed  with  snythlng 
apivtMMhtog  aecmacy.  Ths  <Hily  certatoty 
Is  that  It  will  tocreaaa  with  accelerattog 
speed  The  British  state  has  underwritten 
an  unlimited  UahUlty.-— WUMarn  JUmn 
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to    be    toterviewed 
by  taktog  evary 
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BsFOKT  FaoM  T»»r>»™ — Twa  Paopui  Vocw  thb 

Naxsoasi.  Hx"'*'"  Ssavicx 

(Edttob's  hotx. — Paced  with  the  paarthttty 
of  a  m*^''**  asw  deal  m  the  United  Statea. 
jj^itdmm  are  seeking  any  coaa 
«BB  get  tnm.  the  Brttlah.    To  ^thar 

01,0  fc-f.»-)iB^    tha  adttor  of  Medical 

SBonomics  recently  undartook  a  mnsith-long 
lj$0  mni  tour  through  gugland,  Walea.  and 
Soott^id,  »lalllug  every  {sindpal  city  there 
and  as  many  amali  towns. 

(Mr.  RlchaKdBon'k  ahn  waa^  fa  obJectlTe 
study  that  wodU  ttam  how  mwi^dcetan 
and  patiSBti  are  being  a«Betod  by  atote  medl- 
ctae  and  what  they  think  of  it.    The  rcsuXta 


patients  and 
various 
Ministry  of 
(Medical 

CnOBCB  wL 

to 

waa  aooght  to 

no  over-all  l^aa 

taken  to  get  an  un.     . 

the  public.     Here  a  stratified 

made  according  to 

I  Mr.  RiehaidBon%  taMal  material  la  being 
kept  fully  up  to  date  aa  follow-up  report 
are  receivad  each  meath  Ciaaa  Lsrdnn.) 

Ifeny  Brltona  have  stioag  oaavicuons 
about  their  year-old  state  medical  aeheme. 
A  deaf-and-dusah  group  leader  vma  otted  la- 
eently  as  aa  example.  In  cipramfeac  htmaaK 
about  the  scheme  before  aa  aaaei^dy  eg 
fellow  deaf  mutes  he  dlalocated  thsaa  af  hla 
£jigers. 

Whether  Mr.  Hazt<xi  of  Brixton — or  any 
otiier  Britisher — Ukes  the  National  Health 
Service  depends  on  whethtf'  he  likes  social- 
ism. If  he's  a  typical  citiam.  he'a  for  the 
Socialist  Government.  £r^.  he's  for  aodal- 
ized  medicine. 

A  fairly  large  mimmltf  d  mMMto-  and 
apper-clasa  people  oppoaa  tte  adMsna.  But 
they're  outnumbered  by  the  laboring  and 
k>wer  cl  eases  who  favor  it. 

According  to  the  wife  of  a  dTil-aarios 
SMMiloyes  la  Stvrsy.  the  national  Health 
Service  U  "one  ai  the  flnast  thto^  any  gov- 
ernment has  ever  daa*."  A  dark  to  Devon 
daaenbea  it  ss  "the  greatest  tonovatlaii  of 
the  pressnt  century." 

Aasang  ths  Brttlsh  I 
about  one  psraon  to 
Bsalth  Service  was  anything  but  good,  or 
good  in  part.  However.  alKUt  ooa-^hlrd  of 
the  advocates  qualified  thslr  approval,  say- 
ing the  servlca  wi«  good  "mostly  for  tha 
poor"  or  "If  we  can  afford  the  hi^  cost." 
or  "if  tha  pataUe  woald  only  atop  aboalBg  tt." 
or  "if  only  w«  had  aaore  doctors." 

A  llhrMian  to  Doraet  said.  Tm  sore  tha 
natkm  will  be  far  healthier  from  now  on. 
People  no  longer  have  to  put  off  seeing  tha 
doctor  becauae  they  can't  meet  the  cost. 
Ho  ona  will  ever  know  the  number  of  Uvea 
or  loat  to  tha  paat 
a  doctor  eooldnt 
one." 

LIB'S  orr 


A  foundry  worker  to  ICddlesex  sakl.  "Fw 
tt  lant  a  aaattar  of  a  peraoali 
t  that  <fecldBS  whsthar  he'a  gotaif 
to  live  or  die.  There  are  old  people  here  who 
went  about  for  years  half  blinded  bacatva 
they  conldnt  afford  spectacles.  Fve  seen 
them  uatav  bits  of  magnify  lag  j^aas  to 
newspapers  with,  sad  boytag  »  ahimng 

at  WoolWOTth's.  This  scheme  Is  a 
to  them." 
A  siuiliieiBimeii  to  Leicester  said.  "The 
free  health  eerviee  la  a  JoQy  good  thing:  It 
has  daosm  t»  aonaethlng,  too:  You  cant 
jodge  the  public^  need  for  medical  care  tintll 
It  la  free." 

Tha  ooasaiaits  of  the  p 

dearly  the  many  defarts  of  the 
But  they  reflect  also  an  awareneas  of 
Tka  iipllwista  toalst  that  prea- 
ent  liiaiMae  an  oaly  HMjwsrv.  that  after 

pe^'v  wfll  get  better  esad 
out  having  to  wait  aa  long  for  It. 
Meanwhile,    there    la    cvldoica    an 

Brltato  of  the  tremendous  appeal  of  a  plan 

no  direct  cost.    The  aovcrameat  haa  yet  to 
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'  on  UxU  prooBla*.  but  &s  loDg  ■•  Umtv's 
any  cbaDC*  of  tt  *)IM  w.  bhiM  oCtta*  p«of>l« 
vrnnt  tc  Ui  tbiBi*  ufea  tlMir  oovm. 

TM  liiiwtran  obMrmr  aoon  inh—  aome- 
tklac  tlMC  Um  BrlUali  politician  iiiilMd  at 
tk»  atart  of  tlM  century ;  Uomt  Biitona  don't 
cam  too  Miinl  viMt  kind  c€ 
Ui«y  fat  M  knc  ••  th«y  » 
Many  of  tbam  ha»«  for  y«*r«  be«n  too  poor 
to  afTord  •  doctor.  Wow  tl»ty  r«]olc«  bae»uaa 
ttaa  doctor  to  trac.  IX  tbey  nave  to  queue 
up  to  ■••  him.  If  his  aarvtea  la  not  of  top 
quaUty  wfai  of  lt»  Wba*  |o«d  waa  quality 
uoOmr  the  old  ayatem  If  yew  eouldn  t  afford 

to  huy  »t?  _  ..  .  .    ^__^ 

OtoTtoualy.  aiedleal  cara  Is  Jknam  ■»"« 
But  tbm  pMlant  tanda  to  think  It  to 
kuaa  hia  divaet  eemXhbaatm  la  ao  aaodeet 

A    farmar    In    Oornwall    indicated     very 
■taa^y  *by  ao  many  Ulluaa  teva 
Mate   uwdlclna   to  thal»  boa 
be  tald.  "can  now  afford  to  be  kick." 

A  etwM  oparatoTa  wife  in  Uvarpoot  aald. 
-■■MallMaa  when  my  Uttla  tXrl  Affgla  «aa 
iML  I  iMa^t  to  have  th«  money  when  the 
aofltor  tom».  It's  ererythlnc  to  a  mother 
to  know  yow  emu  call  iha  *M«flr  «wn  when 
you  ha»ent  the  four  ahimina  raady  " 

A  houeeworker  In  South  Wales  pointed 
0«l  ttet  "W*  uaad  to  have  to  pay  se^en 
fi»fn«f«  aatf  af  pmn  »  nslt  80.  many  of 
us  ju»t  kept  away.  Wow  when  we  need 
treatment  we  Juat  fo  and  fet  It.    The  poor 

people  t«  **»•  ••"*•  '^°**  °'  *^**"*  ••  '^ 
people  bettOT  off." 

iaid  •  maiaJ  worker  in  Oxford:  "It  ftrf 
ua  new  peace  of  mind  to  know  we  can  call 
a  doctor  If  we  need  one.  Before,  lots  of  peo- 
ple let  their  Ulneaaaa  go  too  far  because  they 
were  afraid  of  doctors'  feea." 

Many  who  liked  the  national  ha^h  aarr- 
lee  are  former  panel  patlenta.     Brttatn  bad 

the  puMl  ayatem  • VM_t-lT^      ^" 

vorWera  earning  leaa  OMB  V.BW  a  year 
< about  40  percent  of  the  popuUtlon)  were 
covered  by  tba  aebeme  Their  dniiuiiiita 
ware  not  wrrarad  tout  the  panel  iftyMCMn 
gaoanUly  fave  them  medical  renrlce  at  re- 
dtseed  ratea. 

In  evaluating  Brltlah  acceptance  of  the  na- 

baalth  aarrlce.   therefore.   Americana 

I  that  ft  large  proportion  of  the 

, ,_  of'lvMatB  have  been  i.  ijiMim»iiail  to 

■oelallaad  metfteUie  for  almost  f(Mr  dacatfaa. 
Many  ha-e  nsTer  known  M^tBlac ••■••  Tbey 
toave  never  known  what  Brat-elaaa  medical 
la. 


I  wHT  THTT  krrmorm 

Wbat  tbay  do  know  is  that  the  panel  sys- 
Mg  9M» — e.  g..  that  It  did  not 
that  It  did  not  provide 
apaclallat  wiiliai.  tbat  it  did  not  include 
Medicines,  appllancaa.  and  teetb.  Tba  na- 
tional health  aei  vices  alma  to  flU  those  gapa. 
I:  promlaaa  the  people  more  than  they  had 
before.  80.  many  of  them  figure  Wbat 
have  we  got  to  luee? 

Brttala  may,  in  time,  loaa  its  sblrt  trying 
to  m^lr**t*«  the  new  service.     But  the  ci'.ti- 
cal  period  has  yet  to  coma  whan  dapraaalrm. 
war.  or   tbe  threat  ot  natlouU  taaoleaoey 
foreea  a  abow-down.     UeanwhUe.  Marahall- 
uJimm  mnnaj  flows  undiminished  acroea  the 
Attaatic.  and  the  world  contlnuea  to  wltneaa 
tba  pankdoa  of  prtvate  entarprlaa  balplaff  pay 
tor  ScicHait  asparlmsaUtlaa. 
CHiaT  coMVtjuirn 
Tba  LiiMiwnsiast  oto)aat>op  patients  nsTe  to 
tlM  ■•«  baaltb  aebMM  la  the   time  they 
iMive  to  wait  to  aaa  tba  #Mtar.     A  ttraftaman 
to  KtatMlla  aaM   tbai  alaaa  tba  aeheme 
started   tbe  quttnm  baea  grown  tremendous. 
A    Leoilon    bouaawtfe    aaM.    "My    husband 
WMit   to  tba  doctor's  the  other   week   and 
t»  J  to  watt  mmkOm  tbe  door  for  as  boura." 
1  he  LoMMa  Bunrtaj  Ttmea  put  it  la  rhyme : 
"I  wosader  If  Bevsn 
Would  qtieue  up  at  alavaa 
To  oonault  bla  U.  D. 
At  a  quartar  to  three." 


Tba  fact  U  that  moat  Britons  queue  up 
fslrly  resdlly.  They  dont  seem  to  mind  It 
tne  way  Americans  would.  Either  their  spirit 
bas  been  dulled  or  their  patience  U  InflnlU. 
A  white-collar  worker  In  Cardiff  proved 
himself  sn  exception.  He  flfured  he  could 
not  afford  to  wait  2  hours  In  the  surgery  of 
his  WHS  doctor,  for  he  would  then  lose  a  half 
day's  pay.  80  he  consulted  ft  private  doctor 
by  appointment. 

A  Jeweler  In  Leicester  said,  "1  dread  the 
Idea  ot  being  serloxuly  Ul.  One  might  have 
to  wait  months  to  get  Into  a  hospital,  to  have 
an  X-ray.  or  even  to  see  a  specialist." 

According  to  a  garage  manager  s  wife  In 
Croydon.  "People  arent  getting  the  same  at- 
tention they  were  getting  before  Medical 
attention  has  become  such  an  Imparaonal 
matter  now  Doctors  try  to  get  tbroafb  fts 
many  patients  aa  they  can 

"If  I  wanted  any  real  medical  advice.  I'd 
go  to  a  doctor  and  pay  him.  If  I  only  wanted 
a  certificate.  I'd  go  to  the  doctor  I'm  regis- 
tered with." 

A  tobacconist  In  tbe  same  town,  speaking 
of  WH8  doctors  generally,  ssld.  "They  treat 
you  like  you  was  In  a  poat  oOfea.  Still,  you 
cant  expect  them  to  taht  an  tntarest  In  their 
patlenU  when  they  know  they'll  get  paid  for 
you  If  you  come  or  If  you  dont." 

A  housewife  in  Durham  summed  It  up  by 
saying.  "We  |ust  dont  feel  that  we  have  a 
family  doctor  any  more." 

The  )aw«l«r  quoted  made  the  point  that 
-In  a  Soclallat  state  everything,  including 
medical  care.  Is  graded  down  to  the  same 
iiiartlnrra  laval.  A  patient  who  wants  a  few 
•aplrtBa  eaa  now  demand  attention  as  ur- 
gently  aa   someone  suffering   from   a   grave 

Ulneaa."  

A  good  many  Brltlsbera  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  "Let's  get  ours  while  the  getting  la 
good."  Tbay  seem  to  feel  that  if  they  dent 
take  advaBtafa  of  the  health  Insiirance 
promptly  they  may  later  have  to  pay  for  tome 
part  of  the  benefits  they  now  get  "free." 

"The  Government  should  have  known  that 
crowds  of  greedy  people  woxild  overwhelm  the 
doctors.'  said  a  housewife  In  Durham.  "My 
husband  and  1  are  SoclalUU.  and  we've  never 
bren  anything  else.  But  we're  against  the 
new  health  scheme  as  ft  waste  of  public 
money  The  poor  could  have  t>een  helped 
without  our  ftll  bataig  aaddlad  with  the  present 
system" 

An  ironmonger's  aaatatant  In  a  small  village 
in  Scotland  said,  with  some  feeling,  that 
"What  I  dont  Ilka  la  the  way  the  Labour 
Government  kaepa  aaylng  the  health  service 
Is  free  It's  not  free  Its  got  to  be  paid 
for  And  weTe  the  ones— all  of  us— who'll 
have  to  foot  the  bUl  " 

HOW    GOOD    IS    CAaS* 

Asked  shout  the  qusllty  of  medical  eara 
given  under  the  national  btoltliaarvice.  moat 
patlenu  say  It  is  not  mudi  dIBerent  from 
what  they  used  to  get  under  the  panel  sy»> 
tern.  But  since  patlenu  are  not  tbe  beat 
JiMlgaa  of  quality  in  medicine  and  since  the 
panel  aervlea  waa  anything  but  a  criterion 
of  quality,  tba  aiMwar  to  tbe  queatlon  la  not 
eoncluslve. 

Bven  soma  patients  who  praise  the  new 
system  admit  that  it  does  s  better  }ob  quan- 
tltstlvely  than  quallUtlvely  An  aircraft 
Btter's  wife  In  Birmingham,  for  example,  said 
that  "The  scheme  Is  absolutely  marvelous. 
It  has  a  Mg  future.  But  the  treatment  we 
now  get  Isn't  quite  up  to  standard  t>ecause 
tbe  doctors  hsve  too  much  to  do." 

A  bakery  laaiil^ar  near  Leeds:  "The  old 
scheme,"  ha  aald.  "waa  bloody  awful:  and  the 
new  one's  no  batter." 

arvuAJtcca  "ow  «ors«" 
"Free"   eyetlaaaea   have   been  among   tbe 
blgfaat  blU  of  the  Brltlah  health  abow.    A 
lorry  driver's  wife  In  London  a^talaad  why: 
"There  s    people    couldn't    aflBM 
befure  and  now  tbaf  mm  'a*a  'am." 

Tet  thu  phase  of  tba  aarvlaa  b 
of   tba    moat   abused.     And   many   BrttoQa 
know  It.    An  RAT  oOcer's  widow  vaa  ta> 


_  "Tb«y  told  me  I  could  get 
,„.,^  "ttia  health  scheme;   but  after 

I  fUled  in  all  the  forms,  they  then  said  Id 
have  to  wait  several  weeks— unless,  of  course. 
I  wanted  to  pay  for  them.  I  needed  them 
in  a  hurry,  so  I  paid." 

A  draper  In  Yorkshire  said.  "A  friend  of 
mine  broke  the  sldeplece  of  his  glasses.  Hs 
sent  his  eon  down  to  the  optician's  with 
them  All  he  wanted  was  the  sldeplece  re- 
placed, but  In  the  end  he  got  two  new  pairs 
of  glaaaaa. 

"One  optician  I  know  makes  a  regular 
practice  of  frightening  people  Into  having 
two  palrj  Hell  say.  'You  don't  want  to 
ruin  your  eyes,  do  you?  Then  you  should 
have  two  pairs— one  for  near  and  one  for 
distance.' " 

"Pree"  teeth  have  won  even  nujre  en- 
thuslaatJc  applause  from  NHS  patlenU.  And 
not  without  reason.  For.  as  Colonel  Stod- 
dard-Scott, of  Pudsey.  said  in  a  gem  U  under- 
statemen:  befors  the  House  of  Commons. 
"Britain's  teeth  have  not  been  the  brightest 
pearls  In  our  country's  diadem  "  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pudsey  declared  himself  "well 
pleased  that  the  dentists  have  been  so  over- 
worked since  the  health  service  began." 

Yet  dentistry,  loo.  has  been  another  fertile 
field  of  abuse.  The  chief  complaint  here  la 
that  the  patient  often  cant  get  service  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  unleaa  ha  pays  caah. 

The  draper  quoted  said.  "It's  a  racket.  My 
next-door  neighbor,  a  woman  known  to  have 
a  little  money  in  the  ban):,  was  told  she  could 
have  a  new  set  of  teeth  In  a  week  for  £40 
(•160)  caah  or  have  a  set  on  the  scheme  for 
nothing  and  wait  several  months.  She  paid 
the  £40  " 

An  accountant  In  south  London  cited  the 
eaaa  of  a  dentist  who  had  charred  the  Gov- 
araiMnt  £21  •84)  fur  1  hour's  work  on  a 
patient.  He  had  claimed  payment  for  21 
fillings. 

"Free'  medication  Is  likewise  papular 
aoKing  Britishers  today.  Yet  here  tba  op- 
portunity for  abuse  la  leaa.  The  main  charge 
beard — but  not  very  often — Is  that  some  doc- 
tors are  reclcleea  In  the  quantities  they  pre- 
scribe. One  patient  even  asserted  that  her 
doctor  was  "trying  to  sabotage  the  scheme 
by  extravagance." 

Some  specialists  are  accused  of  the  racket 
of  arranging  prompt  hoapltallsatlon  for 
patlenu  who  pay  them  privately.  To  the 
extent  that  this  goee  on  at  a  time  when 
hospital  beds  are  In  acutely  short  supply.  It 
is  a  vtcloiis  practice:  for  It  means  that  some 
trivial  cases  are  getting  priority  over  serious 


According  to  a  bualnaHBian  In  Yorkshire, 
"If  your  doctor  says  he  would  like  a  second 
oplnlos.  and  you  agree,  along  comes  tbe 
apeclallat.  Attar  pocketmg  hla  fee  he  can 
usually  gat  you  an  Infirmary  or  hospital  bed 
In  about  5  minutes.  Otherwise,  getting  a  bad 
might  take  you  months." 

A  speaker  in  Parliament  said  recently  that 
soma  children  who  require 
have  to  wait  up  to  2  yeara  for  tba 
while  otbara  wboae  parenu  will  pay  the  sur- 
geon troia  iiao  to  taoo  for  the  work  are 
admitted  to  a  hospital  at  once. 

Britons  feel  that  the  National  Health 
baa  been  an  example  of  too  much  too 
soon.  It  abould  have  been  adopted  only  m 
part,  they  say.  and  gradually— over  a  period 
of  perba[pa  W  yaara.  But  thla  waa  not 
politically  expadlant. 

The  doctor  la  qulU  naturally  the  one  moat 
awara  of  tba  threat  to  his  incentive  In  a 

But  pauenu  some- 
AaaUMloaa  aprayer 
la  faanaablra  aald  tbat  "^Bban  doefeora  treated 
you  privately,  they  uaxially  tried  to  give  you 
tbair  beat.  Now  that  they're  paid  servanU 
of  tba  atau  tbey  taruab  you  off  in  a  hurry  " 

Certain  patieuU  complain  that  the  doc- 
tors don't-care  attitude  leada  inevitably  to  a 
dalHlvatloa  la  bla  relations  with  patients. 
A  anMi  abcpkaapar  said.  "The  doctor  taat 
ao  frlaadly  aa  be  waa.  Now  that  ■adicrtna 
la  natloaallaad.  he's  Juat  Uka  the  raat  of  tha 


civil  servanU.  When  I  took  him  my  registra- 
tion card,  he  wasn't  eery  pleased  about  It. 
I'd  alwaira  paid  blzn  for  what  he  did  for  me. 
Now  he's  got  to  take  everybody  at  so  much 
a  year.  You  can  t  expect  to  get  the  same 
aemce." 

paavMiTiiB  uranait 
The  national  healtb  service  waa  described 
originally  by  lU  sponsors  as  a  great  potential 
force  In  the  field  of  preventive  medicine.  Aa 
yet  It  has  a  long  way  to  go.  It's  true  that 
because  house  and  ofBce  calls  are  "free."  more 
of  them  are  being  made.  But  there  Is  often 
not  time  for  adequate  examination  or  treat- 
ment. So  the  theory  doesn't  always  get  Into 
practice. 

An  architectural  student  In  London  re- 
marked that  "We  were  promised  health  cen- 
ters where  everyone  could  get  preventive  med- 
ical service.  But  where  are  they?  The 
NHS,  as  far  aa  I  can  see.  la  concerned  only 
with  patching  you  up." 

Minor  complalnU  about  the  health  service 
are  of  ft  wide  variety.     For  Instance: 

"A  lot  of  untrained  people  are  becoming 
opticians  now.  Just  to  get  their  hands  on 
thftt  ready  Government  money."  •  •  «  "i 
dislike  the  fact  that  doctors  are  stUl  allowed 
to  Tfiif  private  patleato  since  these  are  ob- 
vloualy  paying  Juat  to  gain  preferential  treat- 
ment." •  •  •  "Our  family  la  naturally 
healthy.  We  aeldom  ever  see  a  doctor.  Now 
we're  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  sick."  •  •  • 
"Why  should  foreigners  ge;  our  medical 
service  for  nothing?  I'm  one  taxpayer  who 
resenU  It." 

Some  patlenu  In  cities  charge  that  they 
can't  get  their  doctors  to  answer  night  calls. 
The  doctor  U  always  allegedly  out  on  an- 
other call  when  the  patient  tries  to  reach 
him.  By  the  time  he  s  available.  It's  morn- 
ing. This  disinclination  to  go  out  at  night 
la  commoneat  In  the  heavily  populated  In- 
dustrial areas  where  there  are  not  enough 
G  P  s  and  where  the  doctors  thus  have  the 
best  chance  of  dlcUtlng  their  terms  of 
practice. 

PATIXMT  aXLftTIONS 

The  people  interviewed  were  asked  their 
opinion  of  the  value  of  a  doaa  doctor-patient 
relationship  and  wha«  tbay  thOOgbt  tbe  NHS 
had  done  to  such  rdattonahtpe.  MbbT  «bo 
answered  were  former  panel  patlenU  wboae 
knowledge  of  such  relationships  was  scant. 

The  student  quoted  above  replied  to  the 
query  about  the  doctor-patient  relaUonahlp 
by  saying.  "That's  my  eye!  Oh,  It's  all  right 
for  those  old  ladies  who  want  a  nice  bedside 
manner  with  each  bottle  of  ccugh  medicine. 
But  the  main  thing  ki  for  the  doctor  to  know 
hla  Hialiiaaa  I  don't  care  If  he's  a  complete 
Ijoor  aa  loag  as  he  knows  what  he's  doing." 

A  commercial  traveler  In  Leicester  said, 
"An  Intimate  doctor-patient  relation  may 
have  been  a  good  thing  among  the  old- 
fashioned  middle  classes:  but  I  can't  see  that 
It  U  possible — or  aaaantlal — today. 

But  moat  Britons  consider  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  Important  and  they  don't 
think  It  has  been  affected  much  by  the  na- 
tional health  service.  This  Is  either  an 
endorsement  of  the  NHS  practitioner  or— 
more  likely — a  reflection  on  the  panel  doctor 
who  preceded  him. 

CHOICS    or    PHTSIdAK 

Four  out  of  five  people  questioned  In 
Britain  felt  that  they  enjoyed  a  reasonably 
wide  choice  of  doctor.  A^ln.  many  of  them 
w««  nt*^«"g  comparlsoos  with  the  panel 
ayatem  and  not  with  prtvate  practice. 

A  dissident  voice  was  that  of  a  motorcar 
painter  in  the  Midlands,  who  aald.  "I  think 
OW  choice  of  doctor  has  narrowed  a  lot.  For 
toitance:  It  the  patient  la  a  chronic,  few 
aoetors  will  want  to  take  him  becauae  he's  a 
dead  loss  If  the  patient  Uvea  outalde  the 
O.  P. 'a  district,  tbe  O.  P.  wont  take  blm  be- 
cauae It  maana  too  moch  time  lost  in  txavel- 
lag." 
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There  are  those  who  predict  a  steady 
growth  In  private  practice  over  the  years,  as 
dissatisfaction  with  the  health  service 
mounU.  But  aa  long  as  the  public  is  taxed 
to  support  the  service  and  as  long  as  British 
iMBOaMs  remain  low.  not  many  people  will 
fed  able  to  make  double  payment  for  their 
medical  care. 

A  housekeeper  in  Essex  said,  "I'd  rather  pay 
than  wait  around."  But  she  Is  In  the  mi- 
nority. So  also  la  the  Instrument  maker  in 
Manchester,  who  said,  "Under  the  new 
scheme  I  have  a  different  doctor.  But  I'm 
still  a  private  patient  of  my  old  doctor  who's 
not  m  the  scheme.  The  surgery  of  my  NHS 
doctor  is  nearby,  so  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  have  such  a  doctor  for  my  family  in  case  of 
an  emergency  or  some  trivial  mishap  or  Ill- 
ness. But  for  anything  serious,  I  prefer  the 
Idea  of  continuing  with  my  old  doctOT. 

"This  doctor  lives  at  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  He  couldn't  afford  to  come  way  over 
here  for  the  small  NHS  fee  he'd  get.  80  I  see 
him  as  a  private  patient." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
SoclallsU  m  Britain  will  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  to  keep  their  state  medical  scheme  go- 
ing. Nor  will  the  Conservatives  try  to  upaat 
It  and  risk  political  suicide  In  the  process. 

The  key  to  the  Issue  Is  held  by  the  people. 
Only  when  they  reallae  the  impossible  cost 
and  the  basic  unsoundiiess  of  their  socialized 
health  scheme  wUl  the  end  of  state  medicine 
In  Great  Britain  be  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion.—WOIlom  Alan  Richardson. 


tenance  of  such  integrity,  reform  will  g^rad- 
ually  take  place  In  the  evolutionary  proc- 
esses of  China's  future. 

"The  Chinese  problem  ts  part  of  a  global 
situation  which  should  be  considered  In  lu 
entirety.  Fragmentary  decisions  In  discon- 
nected sectors  of  the  world  will  not  bring  an 
integrated  solution.  It  would  be  utterly 
fallacious  to  underrate  either  China's  needs 
or  her  Importance.  For  It  we  embark  upon  a 
general  policy  to  b\ilwark  the  frontiers  ot 
freedom  against  the  assaulU  of  political  des- 
potism, one  major  frontier  is  no  leas  Impor- 
tant than  another,  and  a  decisive  breach  ot 
any  will  Inevitably  engulf  all." 

Contrast  the  calm,  penetrating  logic  of 
this  reaaonlng  with  the  State  Department's 
rumbling  1.054- page  alibi  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 


General  MacArthor'*  White  Paper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIUNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  19.  1949 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  August  IS, 
1949:  

CXNSXAL  MAC  ABTHUB'S  WHTTX  PSFXB 

In  declining  an  Invitation  to  come  home 
and  give  Congress  his  views  on  the  China 
situation.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  remarked 
pointedly  that  hla  Ideas  concerning  Pacific 
policy  were  "fuUy  on  fUe  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army." 

The  general's  views  are  known  to  confUct 
with  those  of  the  State  Department,  so  his 
unwillingness  to  become  involved  In  a  public 
controversy  with  the  administration  is  un- 
derstandable. But  his  previous  recommenda- 
tions can  speak  for  themselves  and  he  ts 
willing  to  stand  on  that  record. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  called 
upon  to  produce  and  comment  on  the  Mac- 
Arthur  file,  for  vital  quesUona  of  national 
security  are  involved. 

In  a  cable  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  almost  a  year  and  a  halt  ago. 
General  MacArth\ir  disposed  of  most  of  the 
confusion  revealed  by  the  State  Department's 
1.054-page  white  paper  In  two  paragraphs. 

He  said: 

"The  international  aspect  of  the  Chinese 
problem,  unfortxmately.  has  become  some- 
what beclouded  by  demands  for  Internal  re- 
form. Desirable  as  such  reform  may  te.  Its 
Importance  Is  but  secondary  to  the  Issue  ot 
clvU  strife  now  engulfing  the  land,  and  theae 
two  issues  are  as  impossible  of  synchronisa- 
tion as  It  wotUd  be  to  alter  tbe  structural 
design  of  a  house  whUe  the  same  was  hemes 
consumed  by  flame.  The  maintenance  ot 
China's  integrity  against  destructive  forces 
which  threaten  her  engulfment  la  ot  tofl- 
niuiy  mora  concern.   For  with  tba  firm  maln- 


The  Case  of  tbe  Spanisb  War  Veteraas  and 
Tkeir  Widdws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  lujirois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  19,  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  after  these 
many  months  in  which  we  have  been  in 
session  there  has  reached  the  floor  of 
this  House  no  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  their  widows.  Many  of 
these  good  men  and  women  are  subsist- 
ing on  the  pensions  they  receive  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  I  had 
hoped  that  In  the  wisdom  and  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  the  Congress  some  adjust- 
ment might  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  Increased  cost  of  living. 

I  mjrself  am  a  veteran  of  that  war  of 
1398  and  the  welfare  of  my  surviving 
comrades  and  of  their  widows  Is  very 
close  to  my  heart.  I  am  deeply  moved 
when  I  receive  letters  such  as  the  one 
which  came  to  me  today  from  Mrs. 
Birdie  Wheeler  Gorham,  219  North  Sec- 
ond Avenue.  El  Paso,  Tex.  She  is  72 
years  old,  and  in  her  youth  she  was 
wooed  and  won  by  one  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  great  volunteer  military  force 
that  won  in  record  time  our  war  with 
Spain.  Her  husband  died  in  April  of 
1947  and  she  is  living  on  the  $48-a-month 
pension  she  receives  as  the  widow  of  a 
Spanish  war  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  few  of  the.se 
Spanish  War  veterans  and  so  few  fit  these 
widows — I  refer  to  the  widows  who  were 
married  to  veterans  for  a  considerable 
period  of  years— that  it  would  mean  such 
a  trifling  sum  of  money  for  the  Congress 
to  increase  these  small  pensions  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  more  comfortable  old 

age. 

Mr.  Con  S.  Kelly,  past  commander 
in  chief  of  the  USWV  and  beloved  by  aU 
his  comrades  in  his  home  city  of  Chicago 
as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
wired  me  urging  that  I  give  such  support 
as  I  am  able  to  the  amendment  to  H.  R. 
5598  for  Spanish-American  War  vetw*- 
ans  and  dependents  which  is  before  the 
Senate  committee.  Unfortunately,  of 
course,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  bring  the 


I 


a  r  4  4A 


AT>T>r"VTTMV    TA    TUT?    r'AVTr'T? TTCCTAV  A  T     PTTmPn 


A  r>r)r^xTrkTV    ta    tut?    r'AXmPTTQCTAV  A  T     PFrOPFl 


AfU41 


Would  qu«\M  up  At  •Uv«B 
To  eoMutt  hi*  M.  O. 
At  •  dOWtM  »  Uif^." 


Ttt  thU  phM«  of  UM 

el   Um   most   abuMd. 

tt.    An  RAT  oAcOT'i 


la  n«i 


•bupk««p«r  said.  "Tb«  doctor  tsn'% 
M  b«  «M.     Now  UMt  SMdlcin* 
ht'i  Just  Uk«  Ui«  rest  oT  th« 


1«    III— !!■    VUU    tu* 


nltely  mow  concern.   For  with  th«  firm  mam-      course,  au  uun.  x  w^  -».--'  — 
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tti  ay  ctemndt-^  to  the  ftttra- 
tLHd  hope  that  the 
be  acetptotf  by  the 
the  UMrowil  of 


B   w«s    the 
tvMeh    started    the   IMiMed 
Amertes  oo  the  romd  of  her 

It   AS   the  flat  power 
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War 

of 
to 
d  the 
It  WAS  the  begtnntnt  of  a  nev 
exA  of  richer  Hires  And  greater  huniAa 
for 

era.   to 

wfiieh  win  be  known  as  the  golden  period 

will"  tn- 
I  Am  sure. 
win  speAk  of  the  three  wArs  of  my  U/e- 
the  "SO-yeAT  wat"  which 
In  the  golden  epoch  of  the 
A  S*-year  wat.  yes, 
bettnning  with  the  wAr  In  ISM.  when 
British  siding  up  to  as  prevented  the 
open  ABiuice  of  (leiieny  with  Spain, 
an  intertade  of  ArmMlee.  thm  World 
WAr  I  with  the  same  AlllAnfn.  Another 
Interlude  of  Armistice.  And  the  third  And 
final  clash  of  arms. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  ^nys  (rf  laM'* 
who  tn  101  dAys  foagbt  Mid  woo  a  wAr 
on  foreign  nil,  ecn^liecly  oMvoyed 
both  the  AilAntlc  And  the  PAdfic  fleets 
of  the  eoemy  end  prepared  the  wey  In 
the  FMBpptoes  end  la  tte  IriaaA  of 
tfce  CarlbiMan  for  the  trlOBph  of  our 
amis  In  the  world  wars  of  IbiK  later 


Because  the  war  was  won  so  qxilckly, 
bv  roMon  of  the  Irresistible  force  of  an 
mmf  aad  a  llATy  composed  entirely  of 
volunteers,  there  has  been  from  time  to 
tfeae  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some,  mis- 
lafoiined  as  to  the  faela.  end  engrossed 
In  the  tntenxity  of  lAter  erenle.  to  be- 
attle  the  Spanlsh-AmertCAn  WAr.  I 
■yeclf.  served — a  boy  juet  turned  IS— 
with  the  fifth  Army  Corps  under  Ocn- 
•TAl  Shafler  at  Santiago.  We  were 
•ent  to  Cuba — my  regiment,  the  Thirty- 
third  IBotalaMi  VolbBleer  Infantry  arrtv- 
Ing  a  fbw  iM«  ofl«r  Col.  "Teddy"  Boose- 
velt  and  tiM  lleagh  Rkters— with  Issue  of 
winter  Bigtfihig  and  outdated  smoking 
SprlngSiM  rifles.  The  beef  that  was 
sent  08  was  putrid,  and  from  the  rigors  of 
Intensified  by  the  lack  of 
il  rloChing  and  of  whole- 
food,  by  August  we  were  reduced 
by  yeUow  and  malarial  fever  to  the  mere 
iMolaa  of  an  army.  The  week  before 
we  dInaibMtar  I.  the  low-ranking  cor- 
poral, woo  the  ronMnandlnf  ettcer  of 
my  company  with  onl!F  «■•  ¥t»r.  a  pri- 
vnle.  able  to  report  for  duty.  All  the 
elliers.  tn  the  pbik  of  good  physical  con- 
dltloR  when  we  left  Caasp  Alger  near 
Washington  tn  early  June — had  been 
giricken  by  the  fever.  I  cite  this  Mt  of 
lal  experlOBce  oterHy  to  show  the 
of  oog  Army  tn  Cuba  which 
on  th«  neglect  of  our 
Oovemment  to  make  the  proper  provl* 
flow  for  a  UoUmI  eonpaHn.  It  le  not 
loo  Imlo  for  o«r  OoeonnMMl  lo  moke  up 
In  gene  part  for  this  ncgket  by  prooMtaf 
a  MUe  greater  ease  end  comfort  tn  their 
look  yooro  In kV  f ew  «urvtving  (-omradrs 
Ottd  the  vMovi  who  for  a  ooagMtTAble 
4im  of  years  wore  married  In  voterane. 

I  thlnb  my  coUeacon  any  be  inter- 
In  the  figum  fumlobed  on  by  Mr. 


J  A.  HilMard.  the  brilliant  end  respected 
historian  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
VetcTAns  edw  bne  done  a  great  work  In 
the  M-ycar-old  slander  that 
only  Mi  bottle  dead  in  the 
war  with  Spain. 
Ut.  HUllard  writes: 


at  MS  battl«  dead  In  war 
wltb  bpala.  pi  lass  aeU  ttat  M 
ta  battle  at  aasMtays  aad  1J4S 
614  dl«d  of  dtaeaas  around  flanUago.  g7  dl«d 
«n  reus*  Aoaa,  987  dl«d  at  Camp  Wttoff. 
l.Un  at  345  battle  dead  In  tA«  PlXtli 
Amy  Coripaalooa. 

Tb«  flrM  M  OMMitlM  at  v/ar  with  Opala— 
Miy  1.  ion  to  J«M  10.  isni— tiM  total  dead 
WM  e.Tia.  It  la  wall  to  not*  b«r«  that  of 
tiio  lO.en  oOtoara  and  aaojlJ  OMn  In  Atata 
aad  Uoitad  nutaa  Voiuntacra  ol  UM  that 
4>44  w«ra  dlaelMff|se  tor  AlseMltty  and. 
saaaUy  aflsr  tte  besftlals  w«ea  Ml. 
18.SM  ware  dtsUMsyn  by  ordw  to  be 
for  or  to  dla  etseeritera. 

The  aghtlBg  ta  Santiago  cam*  to  a 
wttn  tiM  ArmiBtic*  of  July  17.  lan.  But  Um 
Ow  Joly  37.  lan.  thara 
tjma  thmm  being 
f  aver  eaaaa.  SO*  saw  eaaaa  davalepMI  tbai  day 
tiMra  wan  a  OmUm.  On  Aug  at  I.  lOn. 
Wta  Anev  Corps  as  flaBtlsinD  bad  4  jn 

dag  and  lA  daiuba 

Ja  ign  aad  Mgi  nan  wsse  MM  eena  a( 
ganstet   liiJialsB   aaaoag  oar  soidiars   and 

aaflesa.  Wan  are  tb«  Oguraa:  In  bead,  neck 
aad  faea.  130  saeta  and  an  daatba;  in  trunk. 
1.006  eaaas  aad  en  daatha;  ia  uppar  aaEtram- 
ttiaa.  1.410  eaaaa  and  »  daatlu;  in  lower  ex- 
tremltiaB.  IJgg  aaaas  aad  41  daaUta:  not 
■tatcd.  ISS  casea  aad  W  Oaatfta.  The  total 
number  of  deatba  waa  Wm  oat  of  4,919  caaca. 
If  tba  bettte  dead  wm  M6  what  woxild  you 
can  tba  otber  500  wbo  died  from  ?un«iiot 
wounds  In  the  firrt  ao  raontJu  and  9  days 
of  tba  War  wttb  dpala  and  raanltant  PUl- 
tppine  insunesOoa? 

Oaatba  trooi  aisiass  tai  lan  totaled  S,«0 
aad  la  MW  tba  toOal  waa  IjMl.  Saa  payea 
867  aad  ggg.  voliuaa  1,  part  a,  SwysoB  Oaa- 
crai'te  mmart.  1900. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  do  hope  that  when  H. 
R  5598  comes  from  the  Senate  and  from 
conference  It  will  contain  the  amend- 
Its  urged  by  Past  Commander  in 
Kelly— aoMndnents  which  wUI 
carry  to  the  ''boys  of  1898"  and  the  Aged 
wMowo  the  mrtanm  that  the  Bstaty-ftrst 
Cooffress,  with  nuuy  of  tto  dUtluiulshed 
member^hlp  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
World  WAr  n.  had  nininhind  before 
Adjourning  the  vnhintoiii  of  the  miAUer 
WAT  wbo  in  the  prime  of  their  youth  ao 
weH  I  swanbii  i  li  the  Melne.  I  hnvn 
the  f  Alth  the  country  would  Approve  and 
applaud. 


Shipy  aad  Pasillaanaoas 


BZTSKBION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 


Dfin 

FrUtag.  AMOUBt  19.  1949 

Ut.  BOFPMAN  of  Mlchlcon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undirr  leave  to  oBtond  any  re- 
■nrfeo,  I  an  printing  a  copy  of  av  tetter 
to  the  e«tor  of  tbo  Detroit  Free 


re.  iMO. 


Ortrotf. 

DaAa  i 


A  recent  editorUl  In  tba 

to  tile  lack  of 
to  tba  appotataaat  of  Tom  Clark 
to  tba  United  Sutea  Supreme  Court,  carriea 
thla  fonaluding  paragrapb; 

-Xba  bUad  stupidity  and  aelllahnaeB  and 
all-aroiuMi  pnaHlaalaitty  at  tba  Bspublicaa 
leadarablp  aa  tba  Ipar^  e(  tba  loyal  oppoai- 
tloa'  la  tba  eatn plate  answer  to  tlie  ref  uaal  of 
tba  paopla  to  batre  any  faltb  in  the  OOP." 

Aeeumlng  for  tbe  moment  that  your  cbarga 
la  true,  how,  may  I  aak  you,  did  Bepubllcana 
gat  that  way?  Wbat  encooragsmant  over  tba 
years  baa  tba  Detroit  Free  PTsm.  or  tu  pub- 
Uabar.  Joba  8.  Knight,  gtvan  Bepubllcana  tn 
rnngTMS  wben  tliay  fought  tbe  New  Deal  and 
Ita  fallaetes? 

Wben  tbe  writer  was  Igbtbag  the  Commu- 
nisti  m  tba  CIO,  doing  crcrytblag  wltAin  bis 
powtT  to  induce  legal  authorities  to 
the  lawleeaaass  of  tba  ClO^  goon 
what  waa  tba  Datrott  Praa 
any  tiling  In  favor  at  the  enforcement  of  tlM 
law? 

I  recall  Tcry  dlsttnetly  an  editorial  printed 
Just  befiore.  aa  a  rape  Mentation  of  the  Boaee 
labor  Committee.  I  waa  sent  to  Mtrhtgan  to 
inTcattpna  tba  itntanrii.  tbe  ttrU 
ated  lyy  goaa  s^faadi  at  M 
Tea  cnargad  in  SBbaCaaoe  that  any 
•bag  I  BdgbS  ImM  would  be  unfair, 
port  made  blaaad  and  prejudiced  af^net  tba 
labor  aalana.  Ibat  itatement  of  yoiua.  aa  a 
raeord  at  tttm  baarlngi  whlcb  I  had  piaetouaiy 

being 
ad- 

mlnietratloB,  tlia  Detroit  Praa  PraH  aineeii  il 
ua  tlBM  aad  again. 
In  ne  ObwcKcssioKaL  itaes^.  page  4738. 

the  Seventy  eeventb  CoBfraaa,  you  wUl  Had 
an  adMeslal  alyaad  by  Jnha  A.  Knicht.  owner 
aad  pabHsnar  at  the  Detroit  Praa  Prsaa.  tn 
wtiich  hm  said: 

•A  riiiigiianii  la  a  mai 
with  taa  *rya  durlnc  peobtbitlao.  bos 
mliiei  aa  opportunity  to  aampla  bla  fnanda' 
private  atecfc. 

"A  CnngMBsmiB  la  a  osaa  wbo  wiU  drtnk 
your  Ueuor  all  nlgbt. 

*A  Conereaaaaan  la  a  ommi   who  eoUacta 

u  (or  trlpa  ha 


'A  Oongreaaman  ia  A  ' 
politician   wbo 
man  to  elect  and  reelect  bUa; 


a  tmail  elUp  tn 


flattery, 
cipie, 

tlM 

to 


at 

oa  abUtky. 

r  OovaaaaMat  esieu 
lUm  aad  hla  ktad  oa  tba 


a  total 


public  pay  roll. 

•In 
waste  at 

<te  tba  troat  paga  of  the  DeUoit  Ptee 
Praea  at  Suaday.  May  17.  1943.  under  Um 
haadlnc  "Tou  can  do  aometblag  about  thla.** 
among  other  tiUnga,  Mr.  Knigbt  wrote 

"By  the  action  of  soom  gM  aTlta  Members 
wbo  particlpaSad  te  aa  uadlgatflad  ernaabla 
tar  muimitad  gaaottae  lattoa  cwds.  tba 
enty-««v«nth 
ita  reputation  aa  eaa  at  tba 


aelflab  ptemure  group  could  very  well 

tht»   Nation   Into   an   economic   tall- 

wAieli  tliera  could  be  no  recovery 

•  praaant  syetem  of  Government." 

He  eondudea  ttuit  editorial  with  thla  state- 
ment: 

"The     inept,     apiaelesa     Seventy -aeventh 
r    aaaembled     In     Waabingrton 
be  a  dIteeS  challenge  to  every  i^ood 
to  see  te  It  pscaoaally  that  the  Sev- 

_   JOagrasi  wBi  be  a  better  one." 

Ia  it  any  wonder  that  aome  Congresamen 
St  to  remain  Inconspicuous  when  they  get 
kind  of  publicity  from  the  editor  of  a 
Why  dUt  be  malce  those  state- 
Bf  '  Brldently  bacanae  we  were  oppos- 
ing tba  ramena  pattfetaa  at  the  New  Dealers. 
It  la  )ast  pemMd  tbat  Republican  Con- 
graaMsaa  are  stupid.     It  la  probable  that  we 
bave  our  abara  of  aalflabaasa.    If  aome  of 

■Ibla  that  yon  base  eontrtbuted  to  tbair 
failure  to  pubUdy  ight  the  New  DaaL  tbe 
Truman  adadaiatratioa.  tba  racketeers  in 
the  labor  aakma. 

Soma  saay  liave  concluded  tiiat.  aa  long  aa 
tba  aawapapen  of  tiba  cotintry.  with  a  few 
mjU^j  SBBsptloiiB  Uka  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
tba  South  Bend  Trlbtme,  ^sdtiia  papass  to 
tba  Pourth  Ouugi'iaalnnal  DMIilet  ofl^Bto- 
|§aB.  have  given  OoograaHBan  basic  aad  re- 
peat every  time  they  tlgusourty  opnaaed 
an  opinloa  or  took  actloa  which  tended  to 
flnS  ptoteek  oar  owit  country,  tnateted  tliat 
iM  sIsanM  teM«  raspact  for  tbe  eoorts  and 
for  the  law,  they  would  raflBaia 
the  praaa  and  the  people  got  aa 
the  New  Deal,  of  eomasnalsm.  of 

In  the  words  of  tbm  astlpCore.  It  la 
for  thee   (me>   to  Idclt  agataaa  the  prtcka." 
Why  should  I  or  ottsara  to  Oangn 
to  carry  on  the  bacOa  wbdla  yon 
of  other  great  papers  conttoaaBv  ■■asr  aa? 

In  your  editorials  ycu  Iiasa 
Ikot  and  cold;  you  have  been  aa  vailabia  sa 
ttia  aiMHiMi  »■!>«  oa  graiMlfslliai'B  bam.  If 
you  aad  otlMr  edtaon  bad.  amt  tta  years, 
us  a  Uttia  savpert.  a  ItkOe 
jt,    tbm   ettwatliat  bare   to 


and  publlalier.  and  who  aometimea  writes 
good  signed  ediTorlala  for  tlie  Free  Preaa. 
would  foUow  to  bts  faSher'a  foot«tepe.  be- 
come a  Caavrasanaa  aad  give  the  rest  of  ua 
a  leader  I.  for  one.  would  be 
as  long  aa  I  am  here,  to 
port  In  any  effort  lie  might  aaafee  40  pat  a 
lltUe  Intelligence,  a  little  ' 
little  man  courage,  into 
tlona. 
Sincerely  yours. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer 
follows: 


Uaked  Nations  ProoMtes  Rassian  laterests 
ia  Dutcii  East  In<ties 


WHT 


LACK  rarra  xa 
rasTT 


Tom  Clark  to 
Ocnrt  on  July  M. 


tion 
ing  of 


at 

In  an  effort  to 

caarfc  may  liave  bad 
■larirrii  to  the  Chicago  Capona  gaag- 
I  brtl  teaxawk  wisa  asw  of  Clark's 

ition  aad  caaeleMnn  of 
and  racfestaan. 
lUy  inslstad  that  GMrk  send  the 
og  AM  criadaal  divtsitsx  to  attend  hear- 
tta  li***"*"  Conunittee.  In  the 
ive.  I  a&ked  the 
In  the  perjury 
<^vlcUon  of  the  ConaaaalBfe.  Chnstcflel. 
of  a  CIO  union  wbldi  bald  up  produc- 
dunng  the  war.  An  opinion  by  Justice 
CbitKboOtk  oa  a  technicality. 
out  you  aver  luiva  a  word  oC  oeoimendauon 
for  me  In  connection  with  any  of  my  acUvl- 
tlaa  beta?  Not  that  I  recaU.  Oa  the  other 
nand.  you  Ubried  na.  and.  bad  yen  been  a 
ZMMnt  of  my  district.  I  wovdd  bare  sued 
y<m  AS  I  did  one  o«»«r  Detroit  paper,  focdng 
it  to  admlk  that  tta ' *~' 


Prealdent 
tbe  United  States 
That's  15  days  ago. 

Tba  Senata  Judlelary  Committea  atartad 
haMtags  OB  tba  BaaMaetion  5  days  ago. 

iripf^t*—  to  the  flsneta  or  o<  the  lOi  **>"* 
licana  In  the  Hiiwa  baa  bad  the  eoaisys  to 
stand  up  and  dasMMtoea  ttda  toaeoral  aq^ 

pointn\ent. 

Protaat  bas  be«a  left  to  a  aeetlon  of  tbe 
piTi^  Worn  cornea  Harold  Ickea.  former 
aacsetary  of  tlas  totarlor  in  the  Booasvalt 
Ttoman  Cahlnata.  with  a  scathing 
ment  of  Clark's  tinfltnesa  in  a  signed  article 
in  the  New  Republic.    We  quote: 

"President  Truman  has  not  'elevated'  Tom 
C.  Clark  to  the  Supreme  Court;  he  has  de- 
graded the  Court  to  Tom  C.  Clark." 
hMW  the  people,  ai 
Court  ia  tiaalag 
_  ai^  eimtempt?*'  Tba  otlur  Joatieea 
'^rfll  hava  to  pretend  to  weloooia  aa  aa  equal. 
a  second-rate  political  ii&ck." 
qooting  I<^es: 

of  detumlning    the    rights    of 
,  maaober  of  tbe  ai^raaae  Ooort. 
dioaid  tie  defending  bMsaaU  bsiara  the 
of  the  United  States 
ment  ciiarges  voted  by  the  H< 
The  allvision  is  to  Oark's 

ice  or  worse,  while  Attutuay  Oan^ 
June  1346  to  July  1048. 
TiM  Vital  naad  to  keep  the  amaaaia  Ooort 
in  the  liaada  of  good  aoan  laarnad  to  tiSa  law 
does  not  need  strasstoc. 

Yet.  President  Truman  aaoiea  to  It  a  po- 
litical liack  wlio  did  dirty  work  for  him,  aa 
GasiK^  wbo  la  not  learned  to  tba 
or  to 

Aa  Attomey  Oanaral.  Clara  not  only  did 
not  carry  out  tba  SupeesBa  Obnrt  man<1ara 
to  the  Caltforala  tldalaarta  eaaa.  to  whlsb 
vast  oil  1  sail  una  lahsulnu  to  tlie  people 


,  te  asaba  It 

to  carry  out  tbat  aeoMlBaa 

Agato,  as  Attomay  aaaeni.  Clark  could 
find  no  cause  for  piuaa  iilUiii  to  tba 
Ctta  vote  Cranda.  altbnwgb  tbe  Psb 

its  gent  by  brtnging  to 
k  to  taaaova  tba  evIdaBca  from  tlie 


wblea  ytsiOsi  to  tba 


You  and  tba  pospia  see  galling  Juat  ex- 
Mtly  what  you  asied  for.  Baasa  of  us  wU 
eoattoua  our  flght  for  tba  things  we  know 
to  ba  rtgbt.  bW  we  cant  always  be  on  the 
flrtM  \*»^  »T»rt  I  T«lt\ir«  to  guess — and  It  Ifl 
«Bly  a  na^a— ttMd  Congressmen  as  a  gr^up 
aeenss  no  asasa  of  stupidity,  sei^shness.  and 
aU-around  puaiHaninuty  than  do  those  who 
and  edit  tbe  Detroit  Pr«<i  Press. 
_at  be  a  flrxt  r*^>"g  for  the  country 
It  >«»>»  S.  Knight,  reputed  to  be  the  owner 


tar  a  gang  at  C^ane  saSusUusdata,  At- 
jy  Ooieral  Clark,  swora  to  vqpboid  law 
joatloa.  lookad  the  otbsr  way. 
bi.  d^"*'*g  tbe  caaapasga  lasa  yssr* 
wave  a  talk  to  a  ysttBing  eg  UHltsA 
aifeoRMi^  Ma  oriaoadteatos^  wiiich 
Ltod  to  toatanaetksBs,  aok  ta  antarce  the 
loaa  Act,  but  to  eanMae  eva- 

at  It  to  . 

to 


to  feaadap 

trayal  of  tlsa  ponUe  toteest  but  to 
Clark's  impeartimert. 

The  ^^^«^v^  stupidity  and  still fihneaa 
around  pnattaBlaBlty  of  tbetB^r 
ersiup  aa  Oa  party  of  tbe  lagaL  _._ 
the  coxaplate  aaaasr  to  tba  refusal  <a 
people  to  base  aay  fiittk  to  tba  GOP. 


aa- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

flW 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 


OS  JSKHKUJI 


m  TBZ  BOtTSS  OP 


rATIVB 


Friday.  August  19.  1949 

lir.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permisslcxi  to  extend  my  remArlu  I  In- 
ctade  A  radio  broAdcast  by  H.  R.  Knlcker- 
bodcer  refardlnc  affairs  in  the  IDutcb 
East  Indies.  mAde  Just  prior  to  his  Ill- 
fated  fUght  on  the  KLM  plane  after  he 
and  other  newspaper  correspondents  had 
ylalted  IndoneglA. 

H.  R  Knk*«bocker  was  twice  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  otUslandlng 
joimaltayc  endenpors.  He  was  a  ire- 
porter  eC  BMKC  Hhb  ordinary  abiUty.  and 
in  25  years  of  active  career  became  noted 
as  a  fordgpb  eaereapondait.  particularly 
becMBe  of  the  swiftness  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  analyzed  foreign  political 
news. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  died  with  other  dis- 
tinguished Journalists  in  an  air  crash 
.»bay,  India,  while  returning  to 

after  an  esliaiisilve  survey  of 

the  Indonesian  situation.  The  follow- 
li^  text  of  a  broadcast  made  by  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  should  interest  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  a  great  w<»k 
of  a  sterling  leporter. 

U3RTZS  NAxaoMa 

ni DUTCH 


(Badto  broadcast   tiy  H.  R. 

firosa  BatoTta.  Java.  Jtily  8.  1949) 
Good  evening.  Tiaai  Batovla.  to  Java. 
United  Nationa  totcrfercnce  to  the  Dotcb 
■sat  Indlea  baa  gravely  hirraasert  tba  danger 
of  comioualaaB  base  and  baa  promoted  the 
totereau  of  tba  aoflat  Utooa.  Tbls  is  a 
judgtnent  achisvad  after  3  waaka  at  totea- 
aive  sti^y  aad  tzawti  to  tbe  Ibdlaa.  wbicb 
Is  all  too  short  a  Ume.  Init  is  2  waaka  looger 
to  tba  ladiea  than  our  lir.  Jeasup  bad  wbca 
ba  bisatad  tba  Datcb  last  January. 

Ob  ^I«  vistt  wa  base  talkad  to  moat  of 
tSte  leadars  beta,  ao^amo  and  Katto  and 
Salim  aiKi  SJabrlr.  tbe  Sultana  and  tba 
Rajahs,  tba  P»dtraHat  alataswim  and  tba 
Dutch,  to  Batovla.  Baatfto.  Jag|afcarta.  Ball, 
and  Itai  iiiasr  We  have  talked  to  the  Amer- 
icana to  tba  easumlate,  tba  Uattad  Hatlona 
p^^ltttt'Di  and  military  obaervars,  aad  tbe 
British. 

We  bava  Buna  Ibnanaarta  at  aaBaa  owsr 
theat  gemlika  iajands.  aad  tobalad  tba  fra- 
grance of  tiieir  ^ice.  We  have  driven  hun- 
diada  at  mttss  ^br^f**  tbadr  rice  Oakis  and 
zabbar  p*— *«""»«-  Tba  bsantlaa  €d  BaU 
have  entlead  aa  attb  tbcir  dancaa  and  tba 
Bali  ijulJiialias  of  bsDs  have  opaaad  osir  eaca 
to  new  and  laiibaallnn  awsle.  Wa  bwa 
Bailed  a  Malay  praa  to  tbe  ftratto  of  Marsa 
on  tbe  storied  waters  of  Joa^i  Ccmrad. 

have  won  ua  wttb 
They  have  to- 
wttbtbatr 
Wa  waaft  Omb  to 
want.  Tbey  want  to  ba  free.  Their  cry — 
-lierdekn"— Freedom,  flnda  an  echo  to 
ijmencan  heana. 

tbe  CoasflBnalsto  to 
a«m  tbaca  wttb  the 


A"t12 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ilbcrmt^ 
wtth 

Tkli  to  the  eras  ot  tlM  ptvAiem.    WUI  tbe 

nist*. 

Ttei 

b«T«  «■•  ttHt  tiM  OnttMl  MatlciM  observers 
■MB  to  h»  pMeaaMng  •■  th«  ummt  vz»ct«n- 
tltB  otf  MiMMMk  Ttey  can*  km  wttk  a 
to  vpfeoM.  Tbat  tlMala  wm  that  tbe 
•YvBfi  wraof:  tbe 
warn  elwafa   rlfht. 


Tbey  were  bom  km.  aad  tbelr  parcnte 
bora  bcre.  aod  many  ot  tbeaa  can  trace  a 
ttae  of  — uilij  m  tbe  Tndtoa  as  far 
■athM  prtaea.    T^mj  are  no 
ire   In   Tm 
and  rtibt  of  tbe  In- 


(eUc 
tlfkt  lipped.  IB  Snrataaf  a.  tn 
Jogjalcarta.  tn  tbe  railroad  stations.  aDd 
at  tbe  slrnakti  Tbey  al«a^  carry  rtflea. 
Hard  work  has  llaad  tbdr  faces.  Tbey  make 
tbe  popular  conception  of  tbe  fat  mirmlal 
fattening  on  tbe  toll  of  the  nativee  look 
sbanefuUj  tfUy.  Tbey  are  brotken  to 
Daniel  Boon^. 

Wlfek  all  sympatb;  for  tbe  InrtoneaHns. 
tbey  really  mukt  not  to  eonapare  tbelr  re- 
volt against  tbe  Dutch  with  tbe  AjnertaaB 
war  ot  tntHfmttmmem  acataat  Irltain.  If 
tbe  Amertc—  XBdlaaa  wmm  to  have  rleen  in 
ITM  and  driven  out  tbe  white  settlers,  that 


ago. 


of  our  Indian  flgbtera  of  loag 


fi 

f OMaa  wkatawi   to  reatratm  or  eaatial  Um 

native  ootlawa.  Tbe  tTnfted  Ifatlone  only 
bad  a  weapoo  to  punlak  tbe  Dutch,  tbe 
flf  tke 


,  tka  Indian  flgbtars  have 
teed  eetates  to  live  in 
while  tbcy  strasW  to  re- 
Tkey  lave  no  moDey. 
after    tbe 
Tbey  could  oaly  rebolld  with  MarehaU-plan 


-op  of   tbdr 
tbe  careful. 
itlflos  ai  the  Dutch  to  creato 
a  etroikg.  Independent  Indoneels. 

Berc  are  the  rough  flfnraa  which  ten  the 

•4.000.000.000   tB    tba  iBdtak.     FMBi   K 


a  part  e<  tke  total  na- 
I  of  the  borne  country.  varkMaly 
astlmatad  at  10  to  2S  pcrccoi.  That  la.  Hol- 
land ts  dependent  for  her  very  life  on  tbe 

from  the  Indies  today 


pfockad  wttb- 
Tbe  wealth  of  the  Indlce  la  a 
Dutch  craatlaB.  aa  mtieh  as  it  to  tbe  reeolt 
of  tbe  tabor  of  tbe  natlvM.  wbo  tnersMed 
mdkr  IMiteb  svpwMda  fma  a  few  trtbea- 
WMtm  SOO  yaats  agD  to  TOjaWJOO  today. 

A  great  part  of  thto  wealth  was  dMCrayad 
by  the  Japaaaae  and  by  the  Tmliiiilaii 
reketo.  wtth  tiMir  seorebed -earth  poUey.  It 
would  take  years  of  peace  and  ampto  capital 
to  luetore  produrtloo.  Th-  Dutch  were 
oa  Marskall-ptau  tld  to  betp  them 


Alt  the  world 
and   quinine   and 

the  palm  oU 


the  nxbiJer  and  st^U' 
the    kapok 
tea.  eoffee. 

We   are 

Of  tktt  kow.    Sumatran 

of  vital  toaportaaee  to  w  If 

tbe 


bad  got  a  tnktog  toTJMMM  of  Mar- 

oooey   when    they   took  tbelr   pollea 

The    pot'xe    acttosi   waa  tbe 

to 

of  all 

Iwead  many  of  tbe 
aiiclcnt  homes  of  dvUlaattoB  In  Borope.  aad 
wboee  Asiatic  satellites  are  overrunntog 
cauna.  SfTfaaMil  Ufcewlee  at  the  United 
Statoa.  "to^pertaltots."  We  crlngsd  at  tba 
cry.  and  artuttcred :  "We  are  no*  toaperlaUsta, 
ettber.  I.aw  dare  you  caU  ■■  liparlaltota. 
Why,  to  akaar  yoa  we  are  aot 
r«  wax  kaat  yoo  to  it  and  we  wUl 
'laapartaltota'  at  tbe  Dutch  loader  than 
can  scream,  and  we  will  do  i 
an  we  took  away  o^jr 
aad  that  msde  the  kovlete  very  kappy  In- 
deed The  Sovteu  could  only  ■■■— ■»  at  tka 
Dutch:  but  we  could  really  hurt  tbe  Dutch. 
We  did. 

night  we  talked  witk  BBtaa  «|akrlr.  one- 
time Premier  of  tlM  MpkkilB.  Boer  sittliig 

who  ao 
to  tka 

Utitted  Natkns.     Be  to  the 
iiated  srlth  tke 
van  Mook 
tar  tbe  Indiea.     Vaa  Mook  and 

each  othtr     If  thiapi  bad  been  left  to  ^ 
been   a  tT^nlliw  bf 


of  the  Dutch.  Tfl 
of  tbowsandi  will  leave  the  country.  It  ia 
UBllkeiy  tliat  there  will  be  aisirru  of  Suro- 
IB  tke  cKlss.  b«t  all  tbe  Dvtch  wUI  ba 
Boas  of  foveraaMot. 
there  will  be  a  rapidly  dlminlab- 
ef  goveraaMBt  unul  the  point 
where  tbm  ladaaaetoBa  may  feel 
to  call  vpoB  tbe  Dvtcfa  or  other 
to  help  tbeaa  ran  tbe  country, 
iwblle.  the  Cnasmnatats  here,  if  tbey 
feve  eooUy.  wlU  bide  tkair  time  and  do 
nctklBt  itBtll  tke  new  etoto  to  eet  up  and 
all  tke  Dntoh  tnwpa  and  poUee  leave.  They 
■kanid  not  do  anything  to  alarm  ttae  Amer- 
ican 8UU  DepartoKnt.  before  the  Dutch  get 
out.  After  tbe  Dotch  leave,  tbe  Cooima* 
wlU  be  able  much  more  easily  to  get 
from  the  continent  of  Aala,  and  to  re- 
ceive new  eadrea  of 
coilegea  of  eomaiBBtoB  to 

There  are  ftve  elcmenta  working  against 
Ibey  are.  the  fact  that 
to  IdohanuBcdan.   not   pro- 
letarian, largely  peasant,  that  It  to  divided 

tba    indrnestans     already    ptBaUee    family 
A  sixih  factor  which   may 
toive  to  that  tbe  Dnited 
I  BilKtat  help  tbe  iBdanaslan  state  rselsk 

the  factors  working  for 
se:  First,  the  Impact  on  thto  i 
EikHiphal  sweep  of  communism  down 
adna   through    the   other   aCatea   of 

and  praporttoaa  of  tka  spread  of 

n  to  tka  paraaooBt  factor.  It  to 
wm  la^MrtMt  tbknf  kappnatog  to  tba 
[  today. 

I  eeeond  factor  wnrkksf  for  *"  iTiriTmInn 
I  probability  of  an  eaaWBilc  break -down 


to   the 


aid  fasM  tka  DBtoh.       known   but 


doing  BO  by 
Fourth  to 
leave,  the 


Tbe  JBngle 
stmoat 
aa  tliaroacbly  as  the  Bolikavlks  in  Ri 
o«t  tbe  world  of  ■ffBlaluy.  The 
OoOkBiaBlsU  and  brtgsnds  were  stiff 
tka  earth,  burning  the  estates,  and 
plants  wtth  thetr  prtae- 
Amrrlcao 
an>  thing 
pUr  tstlnn  hnmcm  tho  BliMk  kad  tmtit  dl 
ln«  the  laat  10  t^nertMOBk.  Olttrbmen 
have  gone  b^-a  to  Ikair 
back  U]  view  the  aikee  of 
ttntnmm  T>>e*e  f>utel 
TiMy  «r«  it»d<ii.««ians  as  truly  ae  rBy  oativ*. 


of  ikaM  aB.    Bi  to  tka  brato  af  the 

IIB.  Iknkgti  be  lookB  Ilka  a  yoBBg  kewpto  to 

browB.     He  said  the  United  Btatee  of 

neeia  would  need  5  years  with 

Otolato  kalp  to  ka  abto  to  stand 

If  Stahrlr  were  to  be  made  FmsMsb*  of 
tka   United   Btatee  of    Indooaalak  aBd 
Msak  wore  to  be  BHtoe  adviser  to  the 
stote.  tbe  rmsra  would  be  promisaig. 

}t  Bucnssd  wlthaut  the 

akiMty.    n  the  Dutch  are 

r  an  wtth  tbelr  skilla.  to 

tor   tba  OBlted  Btotea  of 

to  tke  army,  tbe  potiee.  to 

if  the  Dutch 


by  npwarda   of 

Dscla.  of  an  nn- 

■kber  of   arms. 

k  wanted  to  take  away  ftpaaa 

B.    They  were  prevented  B<Mk 

Okitcd  Ratlocts. 

that  when  tbe  Dutch 
will  be  able  to  li 
iltely   by  ami 
ters     in 

•  fact  that  Dutek 
will  sIgBal  Ike  arrival  of 

The  new  fndnnrston  stoto  will  be . 

mattf  Instantly  by  tbe  Sovtet  Union,  and  to 
Its  sovereign  capital  the  Kremlin  will  send 
a  BtltolaB  OHBplato  wtth  several  hundred 
cwltBral  aMaekiB.  Tbey  w«tt 
OBlttuo.  aBd  kafore  Ifr.  Jtoaa. 

on  Indoneaian  inde- 

wltt  akow  ktoa  why  tba 

want  to  korry  the  Dutek  out  of  the 

Ws  named  the  sixth  factor  that  asay  be 
itod  upon  in  the  future  to  work  against 
'  aa  the  Dnited  States;  and  the 
siBtk  faetor  wotktog  for  aaauBiHiBBa  here  aa 
tke  Sovlat  Otaton.  Bat  we  had  to  toavc  out 
tka  Bost  eBeetlve  factor  which  bsa  worked 
to  tke  paak  nakiat  aomauntom  to  toe  *nilhe 
IVat  fkelav  bus  tke  Dutch. 

Wkat  we  have  done  now  to  to  foroe  out  tba 
Dutch  BO  fast  tbst  the  piaae  of  pjiusi  they 
leave  empty  wlU  be  ailed  eMker  ky  tka  Bovlat 
Obion  or  by  tbe  United  Statsa.  If  w*  bad 
b'SB  leas  hasty,  tke  Dutch  might  have,  and 
r  tklak  they  would  have,  nrrai^il  It  ao  tkat 


■  we 
toe   United 
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Tke  Conquest  of   Americk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Fridajf.  August  19.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  by  Archibald  MacLeish  which  ap- 
peared in  the  AtlanUc  Monthly  maga- 
zine for  August  1949.  entitled  The  Con- 
quest of  America.'* 

Poet  and  lawyer,  publicist  and  public 
servant,  Archibald  MacLeish  has  an- 
swered many  callings  in  his  distinctive 
career.  He  was  a  successful  practicing 
lawyer:  in  1932  he  was  awarded  the  Pu- 
litzer prize  for  poetry.  Prom  1939  to 
1945  he  served  as  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Assistant  Director  of  OWI.  and  finally 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  At  the 
jrar's  end.  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Umted 
Nations  Conference  which  founded 
UNESCO.  This  autumn  he  comes  to 
Harvard  as  the  Boylston  professor,  a 
chair  giving  full  scope  to  his  love  of 
teaching  and  writing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jecommend  this  article 
of  Mr.  MacLeish's — it  is  worth  reading. 
What  hs  has  to  say  deserves  thoughtful 
consideration. 

Tbk  CoMOcasT  or  Ainav\ 
(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 
Sometime  along  in  the  1980's,  when 
the  world  has  left  us  as  far  behinci  as  we 
have  left  the  years  that  foUowed  the 
First  World  War.  somebody  is  going  to  pub- 
llah  a  piece  called  the  Late  Forties.  I  hope 
to  be  dead  at  the  time. 

The  subject  of  this  piece  will  be  the  con- 
quest of  the  United  States  by  the  Russians. 
It  wUl  begin  more  or  less  as  follows. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  one 
people  as  completely  dominated.  inteUec- 
tnally  and  morally,  by  another  as  the  p)eople 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  the  people  of  Rus- 
sU  In  the  4  years  from  1946  through  1»4». 
American  foreign  poUcy  was  a  mirror  image 
of  Biw***"  foreign  policy :  whatever  the  Rua- 
stans  did,  we  did  In  reverae.  American  do- 
mestic poUUcs  were  conducted  under  a  kind 
of  upaide-down  Russian  veto;  no  man  could 
be  elected  to  public  o«ce  unless  be  waa  on 
record  as  detesting  the  Russians,  and  no 
proposal  could  be  enacted,  from  a  peace  plan 
as  OM  end  to  a  miUtary  budget  at  the  other. 
unlf  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
RuBlana  wouldn't  like  It.  Amrrlcan  pollU- 
cal  ccmtroTersy  was  controversy  sung  to  the 
piiyii.r.  tune;  left-wing  moTements  attacked 
right-wing  motements  not  on  American  is- 
sues but  on  BoMtan  issues,  and  right-wing 
movcmenU  raplM  with  the  same  argumenu 
turned  round  aboirt. 

American  educaUon  was  Bvnalan  educa- 
tion backward.  Ignorance  of  cnmrniniUm 
was  the  principal  educaUonal  objective  rec- 
f^n*-^  by  poUtldans  and  the  genaral  press. 
and  the  flrst  qualification  dsaaanded  of  a 
teacher  waa  that  he  sh<Mild  not  be  a  Com- 
muniat  himself,  should  not  have  met  per- 
sons who  might  harj  been. Communists,  and 
should  never  hawe  read  books  which  could 
t^  him  what  cnmmimlam  was.  American 
tnteUectual  life  revolved  around  RuKlan  in- 
tellectual life;  wrttera  stopped  wr.tlRg  and 
convoked  enormous  naattn|B  in  expensive 
kotaU  to  talk  about  Rtaate  for  days  at  a 


time,  with  the  result  that  the  problems  of 
American  culture  (If  that  self-conscloiis  and 
overflngered  word  Is  still  in  use  in  1080)  be- 
came reflecUons  of  the  problems  of  Russian 
ctiltwe.  Even  religious  dogma  was  Russian 
dogma  turned  about;  the  first  duty  of  a  good 
Christian  in  the  United  States  In  thoee  years 
was  not  to  love  his  enemlea  but  to  hate  the 
Commvmlsts — after  which  he  was  told  to  {Hity 
for  them  if  he  could. 

All  this.  moreov« — so  the  story  will  go 
on — all  this  took  place  not  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional weakness  or  decay  but  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  the  United  States,  having  en- 
gineered a  tremendous  triumph  and  fought 
Its  way  to  a  brilliant  victory  In  the  greatest 
of  all  wars,  bad  reached  the  highest  point  of 
wtHid  power  ever  achieved  by  a  alngle  state. 
The  American  national  Incmne  bad  doubled 
and  doubled  again  in  a  generation.  The 
American  standard  of  living  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other,  including — including 
particularly — the  Husaian.  The  American  in- 
dustrial pjotential  balanced,  and  overbal- 
anced, that  of  the  rest  of  the  indtutrlal 
world.  A"y"^<^"  technological  supremacy 
was  so  obvious  that  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
and  American  producU  were  so  far  superior 
that  they  were  used  or  copied  everywhere  on 
earth. 

It  was  not,  in  other  words,  a  weak  and  de- 
clining people,  caught  In  the  expanding 
shadow  of  history's  new  master,  which  gave 
up  Its  independent  mind,  contracted  Its  na- 
tional will  to  the  dry  negation  of  the  will  of 
others,  and  threw  away  the  historic  initiative 
which,  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  in  the  lives 
of  man.  is  the  key  to  greatness.  It  was  the 
most  powerful  people  n  the  world— a  people 
still  young  in  a  continent  still  new — a  peo- 
ple which,  only  a  generatit  -i  befoie.  had  been 
regarded  as  braah  to  the  point  of  arrogance, 
cocksure  to  the  verge  of  folly,  and  ao  whoUy 
certain  of  Its  future  and  itself  that  travelers 
wrote  books  about  the  national  aasorance. 
It  was  the  nation,  in  brief,  which  bad  been 
chiefly  famous  among  other  nations  becaose 
it  conceived  of  iU  present  not  in  terms  of 
its  past  but  of  its  fxrture — the  nation  which 
spdkjt  with  a  straight  face  and  with  entire 
sincerity  of  the  American  dream. 

It  ought  to  be  poaslble  tat  a  good  hl»- 
tortan  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
to  amuse  himself  and  his  readers  for  some 
pages  with  variations  on  that  theme.     But 
wbat  win  be  hardest  for  us  to  take— those 
of  us  who  are  left  around — ^will  not  be  the 
rldkrule  erf  our  sucBswon  but  their  sympft- 
thetlc  understanding.    Ftar  It  la  unlikely  that 
any  future  account  of  the  prodlglcns  paradox 
of  our  conduct  will  fall  to  reach  the  conclu- 
that  we  lost  our  way  as  a  peof^.  and 
into    the    Russian    looking    glass 
primarily  beeaoaa  we  were  unable  to  think. 
We  were  »r»r***.   that   is.  to  understand 
the  nature  of  tbe  crtais  In  whk^  we  were 
caught  or  the  character  of  tbe  role  we^re 
called  upon  to  play.     Instead,  we  confoeed 
one  of  several  consequences  of  the  crtels  wtth 
the  orWs  tta^.  oolarged  upon  a  necessary 
police  operation  until  it  beeaaae  not  only  a 
national  poUcy  but  the  natlOBtf  policy,  and 
chained  ourselves,  aa  a  sort  cf  vaaS  sen  antiior. 
to  the  purpoees  and  poUcJcs  of  a  rtval  state. 
Even  the  Marshall  {dan.  which.  In  Its  begln- 
njncB.  was  a  uwaagaons  and  poattive  pro- 
pQMTiavaBolvo  te  tiK  raaUttaa  Of  theworld 
siruatkai.  baeame  In  preas  and  Oangreaa.  un- 
der tbe  lT»*""»»«»  of  our  fears,  a  negative  and 
defensive  operaticm.  ^^ 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  crisis.  It  wm  be 
noted  that  the  general  opinion  held  among 

us    however  Indtvtdaals  ml^t  dliasnt. 

the  oplBiaB  that  tbe  troubles  of 

intarnsHiMl  te  ehanetar;  that 

been  pi  eiMI alert  by  tlie  rise  of 

that  coDununlna  waa  a  great  naw  levoia- 

tiaoatj  force;   that  tbe  way  to 

crMSt  ttasrtf  ore.  waa  to  resist  and 

&r>d    iw^s^mMy   atiT"^**    the    Ounmunist 

revottitlan. 


As  to  the  role  we  were  called  upon  to  play. 
we  had  per>u>4wl  ourselves  that  this  labor 
o;  reaistanoe  and  containment  mtist  taice 
precedence  over  everything  else,  and  that 
purely  American  objectives  and  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  great  traditional  objectlvea  ji 
American  life,  mvist  not  only  be  subordinated 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of  ooA- 
talnment  but  even.  In  certain  cases,  sacri- 
ficed to  it. 

All  *h<«,  our  historians  will  observe,  was 
uninformed  and  unintelligent.  The  crisis 
in  which  we  were  caug^  waa  not  new  but 
had  been  produced  by  the  cumulative 
changes  of  many  centuries.  It  was  not  a 
crisia  In  international  relations  but  a  crli^ 
in  civilization,  a  crisis  in  culture,  a  crlals  In 
the  condition  of  man.  That  crisis  had  not 
been  predptuted  by  the  rise  of  communism. 
which  was.  indeed,  one  of  iU  coosequenoes. 
or  by  a  oon4>lracy  in  the  Kremlin,  which 
was  one  of  Its  Incidents,  but  by  a  tragic  lag 
between  the  disintegration  of  one  order  of 
society — ^the  petering  out  of  one  hl8t<ytcal 
era — and  the  flowering  of  another. 

Communism,  finally,  was  not  a  new  revo- 
lutionary force  but  one  of  several  forms  of 
authoritarian  reaction,  political,  lAlloaophi- 
cal.  and  clerical,  headed  back  toward  the 
disintegrating  (Ktler  of  society  and  competing 
with  one  another  for  the  dosnlnation  of  that 
disappearing  world.  Tbe  true  revolutionary 
force  in  our  epoch — ttoe  force  moving  not 
backward,  toward  the  disintegrating  age.  but 
forward,  toward  tbe  age  which  had  not  yet 
begun — was  the  foroe  which  had  been  re- 
leased at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  H»g«"»»«ng  of  the  nineteenth  by  the 
words  and  actions  of  a  few  men.  most  of 
them  Americans. 

The  belief  that  the  world  crisis  could  be 
resolved  merely  by  resisting  and  containing 
communlam  waa.  therefore,  a  delusive  belief: 
and  ttae  ffimT*«»«*^"  that  the  realisation  of 
the  historic  American  purpoee  must  be  de- 
ferred and  subordinated  to  the  defeat  of  the 
RtjsBian  purpoee  was  not  only  a  false  con- 
ciuslon  but  a  betrayal  of  the  life  of  ttae 
RepuUlc. 

n 
We  shall  hardly  be  in  a  poettton — those  of 
us  who  live  that  long— to  refute  this  dam- 
aging indictment.  Ho  one  but  the  ignorant 
m^w  or  the  fanatic  really  believes  even  now 
that  communism  Is  ttaa  origin  of  our  ilia 
or  that  ttae  world  soSSn  saMy  ftom  th« 
attentloDs  of  personal  devUs — Stalin  from 
our  point  of  view;  Truman  from  ttae  Rus- 
sian. We  know  perfectly  well,  whatever  we 
may  read  In  the  general  run  of  our  news- 
papers or  hear  fmn  the  noisier  commenta- 
tors on  the  air,  that  the  real  dllllculty  of  our 
time  goes  deeper  than  Russian  Imperialism 
or  Communist  fratkL  The  real  dlflculty 
touches  life  Itself,  not  merely  the  manip- 
ulation of  life.  It  Invcrfves  a  conflict  not 
between  natioos  but  between  worlds:  a  dying 
world  not  altogether  dead:  a  new  world  con- 
ceived btit  not  yet  bom. 

The  dying  world  Is  the  world  which 
reached  its  highest  European  IntcgraUon  tn 
the  Middle  Ages:  ttae  world  In  which  men 
were  able  to  realise  ttaemselves  and  fulfill 
their  Uves  as  meurtmrs  of  the  closely  knit 
body  of  a  dty.  or  a  diurch.  or  a  state,  or 
a  feudal  or  InatttatSoDal  structure  of  some 
kind.  This  world  began  to  decay  with  the 
Benatasance  and  has  dlstntegrated  with  a 
rairidly  accelerated  momentum  over  the 
years  which  included  the  two  great  world 
warsL  The  new  world  Is  ttaa  vcrtd  1b  whieta 
men.  exiled  from  an  tnstttattaoal 
and  an 

to 

dual  bnrnir  bcin^t  siisaiishle  to  their  eon- 
miww—  and  Ood.    Tbe  new  world,  though 
tt  w^  lueasea  and  its  poartbfl 
110  ysars   ago,   has   yet    to   ba 
The  limbo  in  which  we  llva  Is 
between  the  two. 


AM# 
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Bot  tf  this  li  trat  Um  xhaoty  |)«oiiuui>d»d 
by  the  Onmwmftt  smI  ciMlr  •vt&orMvten 
rtvau.  that  ceaanaatmu  la  «  rw^ntattaoMrj 
fan*.  eoUapMs.  A  rtvolutkmary  fore*,  m 
dlMBgulihcd  from  &  nactloPTy  fore*,  ta  one 
Tbioli  ■ofM  aet  backward  against  tb«  Oow 
of  cbaavi  tat  Ibia aitt  with  u.  it  la  a  forea 
wbtab  4mtm  to  tain  Um  laTotattaoary  rialc 
of  tnMMBc  tba  ftnuNrtat  of  tha  trae.  the 
of  the  currant.  The  whole 
It  of  bumaa  Itf*.  vtolently  aeceler- 
the  htat  few  eentviraa.  haa  been  a 
I  aaparation  of  the  UMU- 
from  the  common  oon- 
UMp.  tlM  aataal 
It  toward  tba  dlSaraatta- 
tlon  of  the  Individual  from  the  community 
of  the  tnoe.  and.  before  that,  from  the  com- 
manlty    of    the    nattiral    life    of    universal 


11  not  a  force  which  moves 
with  that  ctirrent.  On  the  contrary,  com- 
munism, like  Its  suthorttartan  rivals,  seeks 
to  cure  the  sickness  of  the  condition  of  men 
by  turning  back  a^lnst  the  current  of  hu- 
man evolution  to  thst  decaying  city  of  hler- 
areriical  and  dlaelplliMd  ectfar  in  whleb  bmb- 
kiad.  at  cartala  satillkaa  of  manhood,  any 
and  retreat. 
force  which  can  claim  the  revo- 
Inttonary  tttto  tn  the  world  we  live  in.  the 
fOre*  which  can  dalm  to  oaova  In  the 
etkm  of  life,  is  the  foroo  OmM  JaJaraofn 
pot  into  words  Later  AoMrtaHH  bava.  It  la 
tnae.  betrayed  that  force,  both  In  tanna  and 
actions.  Its  vocabulary  has  been  approprl- 
atad  again  and  again  for  private  advantage. 
Ita  vt^orles  have  been  corrupted  by  hypoc- 
risy and  II J  nhiiaai  and  aaMMuiaaa.  Ita  ar- 
tlclefi  of  fattb  have  been  BMd*  the  eatoehlam 
of  a  falthJHi  awlvlallsm  Its  central  oon- 
eept  of  th*  dIgBlty  of  the  Individual,  grown 
on  oceaakm.  has  swollen  to  the 
rbld  and  malignant  figure  of  Irresponsible 
and  grasping  power — the  rugged  Individual 
ttalnfe  of  as  Amarlean  But 
MO  baen  betrayed  and  for- 
»n  In  ona  gattwatlMi  and  aaather.  the 
living  seed  remains:  the  aecd  fooMUns  and 
grows.  It  Is  this  seed,  this  Influence,  this 
fotee.  this  fore*  of  revolution,  whleh  la  the 
Uvtna  thing  in  tb*  Republic.  Without  It. 
tb*  United  aiata*  la  so  aiucb  land,  ao  many 
people.  a«8b  m  aecMHilatiow  of  wealth. 
With  It  tba  UaMM  Staiaa  Is  a  stage  upon  the 
fenravf  of  manbtnrt. 

m 

It  la  not.  boawvar.  only  because  we  have 
baan  wroof  aad  faint-hearted  In  our  think- 
ing that  we  ahail  be  blamed  by  thoae  who 
oome  after  ua.  It  is  not  only  beeauaa  we  had 
no  raaaon  to  subordinate  our  own  purpoaea  to 
the  defeat  of  Btiaalan  purpoaea  and  thua  to 
aurrecder  to  Ruaala  the  Initiative  we  had 
alwaya  bald  before.  We  ahall  be  blamed  also 
because  tba  negative  and  defensive  attitude 
of  mind  to  which  we  have  oonmltted  the  Re- 
public Is  mistaken  and  mlachtavom  and  pvU 
In  ttaelf.  It  Is  mistaken  baeaua*  it  Is  Inca- 
pable of  achieving  even  Ita  own  negative  pur- 
poae.  It  u  mlaeblevoua  becaua*  It  has  choked 
1^  the  deep  springs  of  the  moral  life  of  the 
■bUcn.  It  Is  evU  because  It  has  deprived  the 
world  of  tb*  thing  the  world  most  n— d*d — 
a  poalttv*  and  ballevabia  attaraaUv*  to  tb* 
tb*  autborttartaa*  bold  bofor* 


Tb*  Inadequacy  of  the  poattlon  we  baaa 
taken,  even  within  It*  own  narrow  and  aaga* 
tiv«  jiiipnaa.  1*  oaky  too  obvloua.     ltoUb*r 

of  poaativ* 
lb  a  patted  af  worid- 
wid*  illiMiUfaillnn  aad  uar*M  aMvaiy  by 
danylng  It.  or  by  ofisring.  aa  a  subsUtut*.  the 
world  of  things  as  they  are  It  can  be  fotigbt 
only  by  facing  It  witb  a  true  alternative. 

to 


certainly.  I*  D 
tborttarlanlwn. 


au- 


Tb*  raal  ebole*  la  tba  choice  batwan  aU 
forma  of  autlMjrttarteBlHn  on  th*  on*  aid* 
and.  on  the  other,  the  dream  of  a  whole  and 
raeponslble  human  freedom.  The  real  con- 
flict. In  other  words,  the  underlying  conflict, 
1*  not  tb*  atnigigl*  batas*u  tb*  Kr*mltn  and 
tb*  Waat  wblch  tb*  pnm  aaaoelattona  report 
frwn  day  to  day.  Th*  raal  conflict  is  the  con- 
flict tetweeu  world  reaction,  which  preach** 
submission  to  authority,  whether  of  a  state 
or  a  man  .-«r  a  party  or  a  church,  and  world 
revolution  which  Is  still,  however  the  various 
react lonarlea  may  attempt  to  confuse  th* 
lastie,  the  revolution  of  the  individual,  the 
revolution  of  the  whole  man. 

Stated  In  terms  of  structure,  the  real  alter- 
natlvce  are,  at  the  one  pole,  a  cellular,  au- 
thoritarian aoclety  In  which  Individual  hu- 
man belnss  may  live  their  lives  through  the 
life  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  st  the 
other  a  world  of  individual  men,  whoae  re- 
lation to  each  other.  In  the  freedom  of  their 
Individuality,  will  create  a  society  In  which 
each  can  live  as  himaelf . 

For  the  United  Ststes  In  such  a  situation 
to  adopt  a  whoMy  negative  policy  aimed  at 
the  containment  of  commtinlsm  Is  not  only 
to  fail  in  the  effort  to  defeat  communism 
but  to  miss  the  real  American  cbjectlve  as 
well:  and,  worse  still,  to  obstruct  one  form 
of  authoritarian  reaction  to  the  advantage 
of  othera.  Having  imwlaely  elected  to  forego 
our  own  purposes  ss  a  people,  and  to  resist 
the  purposes  of  the  Russians,  we  have  found 
ourselves,  not  once  but  many  times  in  the 
past  4  years,  befriending  those  who  hste  the 
revolution  of  the  Individual  as  violently  as 
the  Oommunlsu  hste  It.  And  not  only 
sbroad  but  here  st  home.  For.  by  putting 
the  hatred  and  tear  of  Ruasls  flrst  we  hsve 
opHRd  tb*  sscred  center  of  our  Itr**,  our 
OMbt  fl*a*ntUl  freedoms — th*  fi  sadums  cf 
mind  and  thought— to  tbo**  aaaong  us  who 
have  always  hated  tho**  fr**doms  and  who 
know  well  how  to  use  our  fear  of  Russia 
as  a  mask  to  cover  tbelr  dlagutaed  attacks. 
Tbe  qjrcad  of  tagaltHd  thought  control  from 
paints  of  infection  tn  the  Congrees  to  State 
legMature  after  Litate  legislature  serosa  tb* 
country  is  not  the  work  of  chance  It  Is  the 
work  of  freedom -hating  men  And  we  have 
laid  the  Nation  open  to  them  by  our  fears. 

IV 

Tb*  saeoad  vloe  of  the  morbid  and  nsga- 
tive  tuitlonal  opinion  we  have  accepted  In 
tbeee  years — Its  mischievous  Influence  on  our 
■pirltiiai  lU*— may  be  Judged  by  other  evi- 
dence, no  less  obvious  to  tbeee  who  wtsh  to 
see  it.  The  soul  of  a  people  la  tbe  Image  It 
ch*rlab«s  of  Itself:  th*  a«p*ct  In  which  it 
s*«s  Itself  against  tbe  peat;  the  attrlbutea 
to  wblch  Its  futiu-e  conduct  must  respond. 
To  claetroy  that  laaage  la  to  destroy .  In  a 
very  real  aenae.  tbe  Identity  of  the  nation. 
for  to  deatiuji  tbe  liaga  la  to  destroy  the 
nieeas  by  wbleb  tbe  nation  recogniacs  whst 
it  Is  and  what  it  has  to  do.  But  tbe  imns 
a  people  holds  of  itself  is  created  not  by  worda 
alone  or  myths  but  by  Its  actions.  Unlsss 
tbe  aetloaa  are  appropriate  to  tbe  baage.  tbe 
image  la  Murred  If  tbe  act! 
Image,  the  image  la  deetroyed. 

What  Is  happening  In  tbe  United 
under  the  Impact  of  tbe  negative  and  defen- 
sive and  ofun  frightened  opinion  of  tbaee 
years  Is  th*  falsi  floatloo  of  tbe  imim  tbe 
people  bav*  lane  cbarlriMd  at 
ea 
and  ci 

A  peopla  vbo  bare  tbougbt  of 
tbemaelves  for  ISO  years  as  having  purpoaea 
of  tbelr  own  for  the  changing  of  the  world 
oanaot  learn  ovemlgbt  to  think  of  tbem- 
selree  aa  tbe  reaiatws  of  another^ 
witbout  beginning  to  wonder  wbo 
A  people  wbo  baa*  beea  raal  to  tbaaM»li 
tbay  ware  far  aaiimiiliig  oanaot  eon- 
to  be  real  to  themselves  wben  tb«y 
flad  Ibey  are  nterdy  against  aaoMttung. 

They   begin   to  ask   qusstions.    Wbo  are 
Ibey  tbeat    Are  tbey  stlU  tbe  journeying 


restless  naUoa  to  which  tbe  furore  was  a  di- 
rection on  a  map  and  the  duty  of  the  son  was 
to  ttira  his  bsck  en  his  father's  gateposu. 
or  have  they  turned  around  and  beaded  the 
other  way?  Are  they  still  the  new  nation 
of  dlscoTseaia  aad  Inventora  who  were  never 
sstlsfled  to  leave  things  as  they  were  but  re- 
made the  world  in  eeery  geaeratlon.  or  sre 
they  an  old  nation  now  of  protectoca  aad  pre- 
servers whose  paaalon  Is  to  keep  things  as 
thsy  used  to  be?  Are  they  stlU  the  young 
rliaaiplnns  of  freedom  in  the  wast  who 
warned  the  Holy  AlUsnce  to  leave  tbe  tlrea 
of  revolutionary  freedom  alone  to  burn  as 
tbey  migbt  on  thla  continent,  or  have  they 
joined  wttb  tboee  who  put  th*  fires  out? 

Ths  old  words  of  freedom  snd  revolution 
sre  still  around,  lotider  than  ever,  but  soms- 
how  they  are  not  the  aame.  RcvoluUou. 
which  was  ones  a  word  spoken  with  pride 
by  every  American  who  had  the  rlptht  to  claim 
It.  has  bec<  me  a  word  spoken  with  tlmkHty 
and  doubt  and  sven  loathing.  And  freedom 
which.  In  the  old  days,  was  something  you 
lised  baa  now  become  something  you  save — 
aoaaetblag  you  put  away  and  protect  like 
your  other  possessions — like  a  deed  or  a  bond 
in  a  bank.  The  true  test  of  freedcm  is  in  its 
use.  It  has  no  other  test.  But  freedom  In 
this  sick  aad  asaiancholy  time  of  ours  has 
become,  not  a  thing  to  use,  but  a  thing  to 
defend. 

Bven  tbe  srord  American  has  changed.  The 
American  once  was  a  man  bound  to  bis  coun- 
try and  his  fellows  by  a  common  belief  in 
sooMtblag.  not  yet  resllssd.  that  he  loved. 
NOW  be  Is  a  msn — or  there  are  those  who  tell 
him  he  is  a  man — bound  to  his  country  and 
the  rest  by  s  common  hatred  of  something 
looming  ttiat  be  feara 

What  baa  been  happening  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  last  few  years 
Is  something  that  can  destroy  the  Inwsrd 
vltaUty  of  the  Nstlon  If  we  let  It  go  on  It 
is  possible  for  writers  of  a  certain  Journalistic 
mentality  to  look  at  tbe  change  and  rejoice 
In  It  ss  proof  that  we  have  grosm  up  as  a 
country,  that  we  have  faced  the  harah  reali- 
ties of  life  st  last  and  that  we  have  now  be- 
come a  great  power  But  a  people  which 
recognlsea  lu  unity  only  in  Its  opposition  to 
another  peopls.  which  understands  its  pur- 
poee  only  In  Its  resistance  to  snother  pur- 
pose. Is  not  a  people  which  has  a  unity  or  a 
pu.-poee  of  Its  own.  And  It  Is  not  a  great 
people  whatever  its  power  or  Its  srealth.  The 
great  nations  In  the  history  of  the  world  have 
been  the  nations  which  proposed,  the  natkma 
which  asserted,  the  nations  which  conceived. 
The  United  Ststes  was  such  s  nation  when 
it  knew  its  mind  snd  declared  Ita  belief  and 
acted  to  create  the  world  it  wanted. 

From  the  Amerlcsn  point  of  view.  then,  the 
severest  indictment  of  this  ceneratlon  of 
men  and  women  will  be  tbe  charge  that  we 
falsified  the  American  Imsge  and  thua  under- 
mined the  spiritual  Integrity  of  the  Nation. 
But  there  will  be  other  accueattona  from 
other  quarters,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
even  harsher  than  our  own.  There  will  be 
the  judgment  of  the  men  of  cotasdence  snd 
concern  and  honest  mind  In  every  country 
who.  when  all  the  argument*  are  In.  write 
down  the  verdicts.  And  what  they  will  aay 
of  ua  will  certainty  be  this  thst  we  bad  It 
In  our  power  at  a  critical  moment  In  history. 
when  the  whole  future  of  hunumlty  bung 
m  balance,  to  preeent  a  true  and  hopeful 
alternative  to  the  trrm  choice  with  which  the 
world  was  faced,  and  thst  w*  did  not  do  It; 
that  we  did  not  do  It  even  though  the  trxie 
alternative  was  the  eotirs*  to  which  our  whole 
past  and  our  entire  tradition  had  committed 
us;  thst  Instead  of  doing  It  we  built  a  wall 
against  one-half  ths  evil  but  not  sgalnst  tb* 
other,  and  made  the  wall  still  higher  by  tear- 
ing down  for  its  construction  eome  of  tbe 
dearcet  of  our  own  beliefs. 

V 

It  will  be  dllBcult  for  ua  to  answer  that 
charge  In  whatever  tribunal  of  the  future 
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such  TercUcU  are  debated.  We  can  argue 
vltb  great  conviction  that  we  bad  no  cboice, 
in  the  face  0<  Ruuian  threats  of  force  and 
BuMUn  caaaplrmeim  of  fraud,  but  to  arm 
ouraelTW  and  to  resist.  And  It  is  true  that 
«•  bad  no  choice.  But  it  is  true  also— and 
no  one  who  remembers  what  has  been  said 
In  the  American  press  and  the  American  Sen- 
ate, in  these  days,  can  deny  that  it  is  true — 
that  our  policy  in  this  situation  was  not 
merely  to  put  otirselves  in  a  position  to  resist 
and  then  go  on  about  our  American  purpose: 
on  the  contrary,  our  purpose  and  our  policy 
became  resistance. 

Resistance  to  the  Bussians  h^omw*  an  end 
and  object  in  itself.  And  the  rsault  was  a 
dMiatatlon  of  political  bankruptcy  such  as 
fsfV  great  nations  In  the  course  of  history 
have  ever  confessed  to.  When  Senators, 
urging  recognition  and  aid  for  Pranco,  ar- 
gued that  tbat  enemy  of  everything  this  Re- 
paUUc  is  or  has  ever  stood  for  deserved  our 
Mendshlp  because  he  had  fought  the  Com- 
munists and  Russia,  they  said  in  effect  that 
what  we  believe  in  is  nothing,  but  what  we 
hate  Is  the  gateway  to  our  minds. 

No  one  in  his  senses  denies  that  Rvissian 
fraud.  Russian  lies.  Russian  militarism.  Rus- 
sian imperlallam.  Russian  stupidity  and 
fanaticism  and  greed  left  us  no  choice  but  to 
rearm.  But  no  one  in  his  senses  can  deny 
either  that  we  made  of  this  necessity  the  ex- 
cuse for  a  failure  to  achieve  a  policy  of  our 
own.  That  failure  may  well  turn  out  to  have 
been  the  costliest  blunder  in  our  history. 

What  needed  to  be  done  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  second  war  is  ob- 
vious even  now.  What  needed  to  be  done 
both  for  the  pttrpoaes  of  peace  and  for  the 
hope  of  human  life  was  to  break  the  impo- 
tent and  Issueless  deadlock,  the  total  spirit- 
ual impasae.  between  the  two  authoritarlan- 
isms  of  right  and  left  by  declaring,  as  alter- 
native to  them  both,  a  freeman's  solution  of 
the  problems  of  this  time.  To  the  shrill 
bat  voices  of  those  who  cry  out  on  this  fore- 
diore  of  history  from  the  direction  of 
nanco's  Spain  on  the  one  side  and  Stalin's 
Ifoscow  on  the  other  that  the  world  has  no 
choice  but  to  choose  between  them,  and  that 
peace  between  thefli  is  impossible — to  these 
shrill  and  cynical  and  brutal  voices  there 
should  have  been  a  man's  voice  answering, 
like  Ulvsses'  %bove  hell's  offering  of  blood. 
to  t^  them  both  they  lied. 

Tlie  answer  to  the  Inevitable  choice  be- 
tween the  authoritarian  Lsms  with  their 
heartless  promise  of  a  bigoted  and  bloody 
war  is  the  answer  Implicit  in  the  American 
proposition.  The  answer  is  that  there  is  also 
another  choice:  a  man's  choice:  one  man's 
cbolec.  What  was  needed  was  to  make  this 
answer.  What  was  needed  was  to  declare. 
with  the  full  and  reaaoned  conviction  of  a 
great  people  behind  the  dedaraUon.  that 
there  was  still  a  mans  way  out  of  the  wreck 
of  our  dftsaaters:  that  the  revolution  of  the 
indlvldnal.  far  trom  betas  ttnlshed.  had  not 
yet  begtm:  that  the  words  of  that  revolu- 
tion were  not  merely  words  but  meanings 
also:  that  the  meanincB  eould  be  glnrsB  and 
could  be  understood.  Wl»t  was  needed  was 
a  redeclaration  of  the  revolution  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  tcroa  which  would  have  realistic 
imaning  in  this  thne.  Only  <»e  nation  in 
the  WQrid  was  capable  of  that  act  and  the 
nation  was  our  own.  And  ve  did  nothing. 
We  built  walls. 

It  win  not  be  possible  for  xis  to  srgue. 
when  the  finger  otf  time  Is  leveled  against 
i».  that  we  did  not  see  what  needed  to  be 
done.  The  wisest  and  soberest  and  most 
realistic  statesman  of  our  genwation  warned 
vm  S  years  ago  that  the  Job  we  had  to  do — 
the  Job  we  had  to  do  whether  there  were 
Oooanunlsts  arouod  or  not — was  to  make 
firasdom  a  reality  tn  the  postwar  wurld;  and 
Henrv  L.  Stlmson  did  not  speak  alone 

Neither  will  it  l*  possible  for  us  to  plead 
that  there  was  nothing  we  could  do— noth- 
ing we  could  do  as  a  people:  that  a  people 
cannot  thtnk  itself  through  problems  such  as 


these:  that  the  labor  at  redefining,  of  imple- 
menting, the  revolution  of  the  individual  in 
a  modern  Industrial  society  is  a  labor  of  such 
difficulty  that  only  the  technicians  of  indus- 
try and  polUicis  can  accomplish  it:  that  to 
ask  an  entire  nation,  by  an  act  of  choice,  an 
act  of  will,  to  make  freedcmi  a  reality  under 
the  conditions  of  contemporary  life  Is  to  talk 
In  rhetoric,  not  reason.  It  is  true,  of  coarse. 
that  the  labor  is  difficult;  nothing  more  so. 
It  is  true  that  it  will  require  much  technical 
skill,  political,  industrial,  mechanical,  and 
economic.  But  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  the 
technical  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way. 
What  really  stands  in  the  way  is  the  moral 
dUBculty.  the  difficulty  of  choice,  the  diffi- 
culty which  only  the  people,  acting  as  a 
people,  can  remove. 

No  intellleren'  man  believes  that  technical 
dlffictilties  are  insurmountable,  and  least  of 
all  in  a  country  of  great  natural  wealth,  a 
high  level  of  administrative  and  technologi- 
cal intelligence,  and  large  reserves  of  skilled 
labor.  If  the  people  of  such  a  country  were 
determined  to  hammer  out  a  political  and 
industrial  and  economic  order  in  which  In- 
dtvldtial  men — all  men  as  individuals — 
shoulc  be  capable  of  living  and  working  In 
dignity  and  freedom  and  sell-respect  with 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  the  realization 
of  their  full  potentialities  as  human  beings 
the  thing  could  be  done.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  ob- 
served, whether  you  put  truth  in  the  first 
place  or  tn  the  second.  It  nukes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  you  say  that  your 
objective  is  a  free  society  but  that  you  wish 
first  to  be  prosperous,  or  first  to  be  comfort- 
able or  first  to  l>e  something  else,  or  whether 
you  say  that  your  objective  is  a  free  society. 
Certainly  the  political  problems,  difficult 
and  delicate  though  they  may  be,  are  not  in- 
soluble. Some,  like  the  control  or  the  liqul- 
datl(xi  of  moncqxiUes  which  stand  In  the  way 
of  individual  initiative,  have  a  long  history 
in  this  country.  Others,  like  the  struggle  to 
liberate  individuals  from  the  degrading  fear 
of  unemployment  or  old  age  or  sickness,  are 
less  familiar — at  least  in  the  United  States. 
Still  others,  like  the  overriding  question  of 
the  relation  between  Individual  freedom  and 
the  intervention  of  the  state,  have  a  mean- 
ing for  our  ganomtion  which  they  did  not 
have  for  generations  before.  But  only  a 
man  who  did  not  wish  to  find  an  ansira' 
to  questions  such  as  these  would  argue  that 
no  anrwer  can  be  found. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  ptAltlcal  dfficultles 
la  true  also  of  the  Industrial.  Even  the 
greatest  of  the  industrial  obstacles  to  indi- 
vidual freedom — the  mechanization  of  the 
machine -worko* — could  be  removed  If  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  became  the  first 
buslnesB  of  society.  There  Is  no  lack  of  me- 
chanical inventiveness,  as  the  proliferation 
of  new  machines  and  new  marhtwe  methods 
denumstrates.  Unwanted  gafdgels  are  pro- 
duced with  the  most  astonishing  originality 
and  brilliance.  Machines  and  meUiods 
which  would  restore  to  the  men  who  work 
them  a  measure  of  their  former  manhood. 
their  former  mastery,  could  be  developed 
with  equal  skill  If  industry  were  determined 
to  discover  and  produce  them. 

Ho,  it  Is  not  the  technical  problem  re- 
quiring special  knowledge  and  unusual  skill 
which  Stan  is  In  the  way  of  the  great  alter- 
naUve  of  freedom.  It  is  not  the  failure  of 
the  englheen  or  the  econosnlsts  or  the  politi- 
cal philosophers  to  devise  the  new  form  of  a 
free  society  which  has  robbed  na  of  our  In- 
itiative as  a  people.  We  cannot  excuse  or 
justify  ourselves  by  complaining  that  no  one 
has  told  us  what  to  do.  The  reel  obstacle 
is  the  obstacle  of  ends,  not  means.  The  real 
obstacle  is  the  obstade  of  will,  not  method. 
Those  jrho  follow  tis  oxid  obs«ve  our  faOures 
will  say  we  did  not  wish  sufficiently  for  free- 
dom.   And  they  will  say  the  tnrth- 

FVeedom — Indlvidxial  freedoBk — Is  always  a 
hard  choice.  With  us.  in  a  world  In  which  the 
old  established  order,  weakened  by  the  earth- 


quakes of  f  otir  centuries,  has  all  but  cc^lapeed. 
It  has  become  a  choice  which  many  men  find 
it  impossible  to  make.  For  to  choose  indi- 
vidual freedom  now  Is  to  choose,  not  a 
common  struggle  against  the  masters  of  an 
ordered  world,  but  a  lonely  Journey,  each 
man  for  himself,  across  the  ruin  and  the 
rubble  wliich  that  world  has  left.  To  chooae 
the  revolution  of  the  individual  now  is  to 
choose  not  revoiuUonary  armies  and  open 
battles  but  iilnglenasw  and  duty  in  a  broken 
world. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  many 
of  those  of  otxr  generation  who  should  have 
been  champions  of  the  revolution  of  the  in- 
divldtial — poets,  wrlt^^.  men  whose  first  ne- 
cessity is  freedom — have  been  tinable  to  ac- 
cept the  burden:  have  turned  back  instead 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  au thoritarl a n isms 
where  they  can  stretch  the  painted  canvas 
tent  of  dogma  between  them  and  the  empty 
sky  where  once  the  roofs  were.  But  though 
it  is  possible  to  undovtand  why  many  of  the 
beet  have  left  imt-axK;  why  great  numbers  of 
the  American  people  have  given  up  the  lonely 
pursuit  of  liberty  for  the  safer  assurance 
of  discipline  and  peace,  it  is  not  possible  for 
that  reason  to  forgive  their  desertion,  or  to 
justify  it.  or  to  ftn^et  that  It  Is  through  them 
and  the'r  default  that  the  world  has  lost  the 
great  and  positive  afBrmation  it  so  detperately 
needed. 

We  are  at  that  point  in  our  moral  history 
as  a  people  at  which  we  have  failed,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  moment  of  decision,  to  assert 
our  moral  ptnpoei!.  We  have  not  yet  denied 
that  purpose — tho  cock  has  not  crowed  for 
the  second  time — but  we  have  failed  to  assert 
It.  We  have  not  yet  changed  the  direction 
of  our  national  life  but  we  have  lost  our 
momentum,  we  have  lost  our  initiative.  We 
have  not  yet  rejected  our  role  as  a  revolu- 
tionary people  moving  with  tlie  great  revolu- 
ttooary  current  of  history  but  we  have  ceased 
to  move,  we  have  begim  to  resist,  to  oppose. 
It  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  see  that  we 
have  come  to  a  moment  of  critical  decision — 
a  decision  which  is  noneth  less  critical 
becavise  it  may  be  taken  unaware. 

If  we  do  nothing,  if  we  continue  to  stand 
where  the  forties  have  left  us,  we  will  have 
taken  one  decision,  we  will  have  ceased  to  be 
what  we  were  and  we  will  Inevitably  become 
s(»nethlng  else,  something  very  different, 
something  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
would  not  recognize  and  surely  would  not 
love.  Only  by  action,  only  by  moral  action, 
only  by  moral  action  at  the  highest  level — 
only  by  aflbmatlve  recommitment  to  the  rev- 
olution at  the  IndtvldTial  which  was  the  vital 
and  creative  imptilse  of  our  national  life  at 
the  beginning  of  our  history — only  by  these 
means  can  we  regain  ourselves. 


Ia£a,  Like  America,  Mast  Choose  Sides  ia 
Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  uimhwkha 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday,  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recorb  I 
include  the  following  article  portraying 
the  difficulties  for  India  which  inev- 
itably flow  from  Communist  activities  in 
China.  One  can  sympathize  with  the 
Indian  leaders  when  recalling  how  care- 
fully we  too  were  led  by  the  propa- 
gandists to  believe  we  should  be  neutral 
in  the  struggle  in  China,  because  it  was 


I 
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Just  another  dvU  war  be- 
twfen  two  Chinese  factloos—thc  Kuo- 
mlntang  feudal  Ftecists  and  the  herotc 
Coxmnunlst  agrarian  refonners.  Or  if 
not  neutral,  it  w«a  AoesMuitly  urged 
ttntii  a  few  weeks  ato  that  we  should 
cbooae  the  Communists  as  the  right 
borae  for  believers  in  democracy  to  back. 
It  would  sUll  be  possible  for  Communist 
expansion  in  China  to  be  stopped  by  a 
change  in  fwrwrir^n  poUcy.  It  appears 
tbe  State  Department  prefers  not  to 
make  a  change.    If  so.  then  the  com- 

of  Asia  and  world  war  UI 


ImiA   ITitcoifacmrs  or  Otkaltht 
UttAo  cm  ^comun  Bbai 


(By  Mgar  AomA  Mowrar) 
Oommunlst  Party  l««dermbip.  the 
iOO/100.000  peopl*  ol  India  are  ready  for  lib- 
iXkaa,"  «ad  tb»  Sorlat  ndio  ot  Jun*  37. 
country  la  now  rvady  for  land  reforms 
tba  aUxBiaatlaQ  of  rldi  Uuodownen." 
was  IfoseoWs  anawer  to  tbe  voiced 
tbat  traa  India  can  remain  aloof  from 
both   tba   dMPorratIr    and  tbe   Communist 


It  U  bard  for  Independent  peoples  to  ac- 
tbia  bard  fact.  Tba  peoples  of  weatam 
iwra  ao  loog  dominant  In  world  af- 
fairs tbat  tiMir  aaam  dartre  is  to  recover  as 
a  tblrd  force  totally  Independent  of  botb 
tbe  United  States  of  America  and  tbe  Union 
Ot  Soviet  SoetolUt  BapubUos. 

To  be  sore,  tbe  governments  of  western 
■Orope  bave  seen  tbe  Ugbt.  Rorway.  for 
aamj>le,  bas  not  only  recently  adbered  to 
the  Nortb  Atlantic  secxirity  pact,  but  Intends 
to  seek  admtartoa  to  tbe  Curopean  western 
union  for  conunon  defense.  Bevin  of  Britain 
and  SchumsQ  of  Prance  publicly  recogniaa 
Soviet  imperialism  as  tbe  only  real  menace 
to  tbatr  freedoia.  and  bave  tbrown  in  tbelr 
lot  with  that  of  the  United  SUtca. 

BInoe  tbe  Oommunlst  rape  of  QMCboalo- 
vrida  no  other  line  is  rational.  Tbat  coun- 
try became  a  Soviet  victim  partly  because  Its 
hypnotised  rulers  fondly  imagined  tbat  it 
was  possible  to  be  friendly  wltb  tbe  Riisalan 
bear  and  afold  being  btiggad  to  deatb. 

Tbe  Iwsop  of  Osecboslovakla  bas  still  to 
be  learned  by  the  CJoverumect  of  India. 

For  tbls  dullness  on  tbe  part  of  bigbly  in- 
telUgent  leaders,  tbere  are  several  good  rea- 
•cms.  Indians  educated  under  BrltUb  oc- 
cupation still  teni  to  think  of  Russia  rather 
than  c€  Boftet  ffommunmn  Whatever  Bus- 
slaa  daagw  aslats  la  loeatad.  for  them,  to  the 
nretbwast.  So  long  as  India's  northwest 
frontier  is  protected  by  sturdy  Moslem  states, 
why  worry? 

twaiA's  raau.  uas  bast 

Tbey  bave  failed  to  realise  that  com- 
munism, no  longer  an  independent  Ideology. 
become  tbe  chloroform  sponge  held  by 
to  tbe  nose  of  Intended  victims  In 
order  to  pnpare  ibeir  "lUMratlon"  by  local 
Communists  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Today's 
threat  to  Indlr.  Ilea  not  in  the  northwest  but 
In  the  eaa( — In  Oommunlst  China  and  balf- 
Communlst  Burma.  India's  near  neighbor. 

Another  reason  for  India's  Qirtstlon  with 
tba  Maa  of  "wautraUty'  U  iU  ambition  to 
captain  the  BalaUc  peoples  against  "im- 
partaHam."  BvS  the  imperUllsm  tbat  hit 
Asia  baa.  In  tbe  pack,  coom  chiefly  Cram 
■sal  sin  Borope.  ThMafore  even  Pandit 
Nehru  seems  to  t>e  paying  more  attention  to 
tbe  diminishing  Uickle  of  Dutch  and  Prcncb 
Imperial  um  than  to  the  rtaUif  Bood  of  So- 
viet eanquest. 

ftaaUy.  the  ne%  Indian  sute  bas  terriilo 
iBtemal  problems.  Rirh  u  it  is  pountlally, 
tree  India  is  terribly  backward  in  industry, 
iiture.  and  edueatloo.  Tbaaa  condi> 
cry  out  for  imprmeemant.  Tbe  gotatu* 
It  would  Like  to  concentrate  oa  ttaofl.    It 


Is  Irritated  at  being  aaksd  at  Just  tbU  time 
to  develop  a  dafenae  against  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Tet  that  la  pvadsely  what  It  must 
do  if  India  ts  to  survive. 

PAt  jorr  oa  vncli  samt 
Why.  tbe  Ixxllans  want  to  know,  muat  every 
free  peopU  line  up  with  the  United  States 
or  periabf  Surely  the  United  Statea  does 
not  intend  to  tranaCorm  all  friends  into 
aateUltse— like  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  certainly  does  not.    Here  lies  one  great 
American  advantage  In  the  present  tug-of- 


TeC  tiaa  aauntrlaa  hate  lUUa  choice.  So- 
viet Commualst  daetrlna  la  monopolistic  and 
totalitarian.  Brents  In  Caechoalovakla  and 
Tugoelavla  bave  proven  tbat  tbe  Kremlin- 
men  loaist  on  complete  subordination  to 
Bussis  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  state 
Uka  any  others.  It  is  a  devouring  monster 
that  Baa  to  aspand,  in  deference  to  its  owu 
mooalrouB  doctrine. 

In  tbe  long  run,  therefore,  no  country  can 
survive  ss  a  "third  force"  unless  it  can  de- 
fend itaeU  without  ouUlde  Itelp.  Nations 
tbat  wlah  to  remain  free,  therefore,  face  the 
foUowlng  altamatlves:  Make  themsalves  im- 
pregaable  at  whatever  sacrtilce  by  their  own 
narans.  or  combine  for  defense  with  the 
United  SUtes.  tbe  one  country  today  whose 
power  overshadows  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  certain  peoples  that  choice  Ls  unat- 
tractive.   There  la  no  other. 


The  Major's  Heusins  EcoDoiniet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroaMiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

M..  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
asking  permission  to  Insert  an  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angles  Times  of  Aug\ist 
10,  1949.  calling  attention  to  some  of  the 
first  apparent  results  of  the  recent  hous- 
ing bill  which  we  passed.  I  am  also  call- 
ing attention  to  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Public  Housing  Administration,  in- 
viting me  to  be  present  when  the  city  of 
Los  Anceiee  receives  her  first  grant.  As 
the  letter  steted,  the  press  will  be  there 
and  it  is  naturtdly  to  be  assumed  that 
this  would  be  fine  political  propaganda 
to  have  our  pictures  taken  with  our 
mayor  upon  receiving  the  first  grant 
from  this  public  housing  fund.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  for  many 
reasons,  including  the  one  stressed  In 
this  editorial,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite  and  attend  this  meeting. 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times  of  August  10. 
l»4ei 

Trs  Matos's  HoomM  BcoNOMica 

The  city  councU  went  through  tbe  neces- 
sary motions  on  Monday  to  get  a  $100,000,000 
place  of  Federal  money  for  low-rental  hous- 
ing. Mayor  Bowron  signed  tbe  articles  and 
said  be  will  fly  to  Wsablngton  soon  to  close 
tbe  deal.  Tbe  mayor  remarked,  in  effect, 
that  if  Los  Angelee  doeant  get  the  money 
some  other  ctty  wUl.  and  be  is  probably  rlgbt 
In  believing  that  bis  logic  is  acceptable  to 
most  citixcDs  of  this  vast  and  OHrvalous 
metropolis. 

TWS  MATOa'S  aBASOMtMO 

Some  of  tbe  mayor's  remarks  to  the  oo\incil 


tb«r«  may  have  been  to 
tbe  Fed- 


"Wbsteeer  merit 
tbe  obJeettoBs 


eral  Housing  Act,  the  fact  remain.'^  that  we 
now  have  a  Federal  statute  appropriating 
funds — which  are  contrtbuted  to  in  no  small 
part  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  eommunlty — 
and  unless  Los  Anfeles  recelvia  a  fair  pmra- 
tlon  •  •  •  It  will  mean  that  local  tax- 
payers wUl  t>e  paying  for  public  bousing  in 
other  Statce  or  in  other  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

Bvery  mayor  in  the  United  States  reasons 
that  way.  No  mayor,  not  excepting  Mr. 
Bowron.  who  baa  a  fair  share  of  courage. 
dares  to  teU  the  people  that  the  bousing 
fund  grab  bag  is  a  typical  Federal  grant-in- 
aid,  one  of  the  many  that  have  helped  to 
IncreaEe  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  na- 
tional Ux  collection  to  almost  75  i>ercent. 
Neither  doea  be  UU  his  constituents  that 
tbey  never  get  back  from  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment what  tbey  put  in.  The  iiandilng 
charges  as  the  money  goes  from  the  Federal 
taxpayer  to  Washington  and  comes  t>ack 
somettmss  run  as  high  as  80  percent. 

WB    LOSE    AND    LOSS 

Mayor  Bowron  told  the  coimcll  that  Loe 
Angeles  would  be  getting  back  money  it 
paid  Into  tbe  Federal  Treasury.  But  to  get 
1100.000.000.  Los  Angeles  would  probably  pay 
in  several  millions  more  than  that. 

We  lose  on  the  first  transaction  and  we 
continue  to  lose  thereafter.  Getting  Iwck 
the  tlOO.OOO.OOO,  minus  handling  charge,  la 
Just  tbe  beginning.  But  first  let's  quote 
Mayor  Bowron  again: 

"We  would  •  •  •  be  cutting  off  our 
noae  to  spite  our  face  if  we  fall  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  good 
housing  to  persons  who  are  not  able  to  have 
proper  housing  and  to  pour  many  millions 
into  the  economy  of  tbls  city  at  a  time  when 
it  will  mean  much  to  local  business  and  also 
be  of  great  aid  in  relieving  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  *  *  *  We  wUl  not  in  any 
manner  be  defeating  anything  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  private  enterprise.  We 
would  not  be  taking  away  a  possible  pur- 
chaser for  a  new  home  or  a  renter  for  an 
apartment." 

This,  we  submit,  is  short-sighted.  If  not 
downright  error. 

There  is  not  much  unemployment  in  the 
building  industry.  Therefore  buUding  tlCO.- 
000.000  worth  of  public  housing  would  draw 
workers  from  private  building.  The  buUd- 
ing materials  would  be  sold  anyway  for  pri- 
vate purpoees:  the  Government  coming  Into 
the  market  on  so  large  a  scale  wUl  tend  to 
lack  up  prlcea.  Is  that  good  for  the  private 
buUder? 

cAxxzMo  rr  what  rr  is 

Moreover,  this  low-renui  housing  Is  going 
to  be  fairly  expensive  stuff.  Judging  from 
what  the  Waahtagton  planners  have  said.  A 
price  of  $15,000  per  dwelling  unit  has  l>cen 
mentioned.  That  is  not  low-rent  bousing. 
If  the  rents  are  as  low  as  the  planners  aim 
to  iceep  them,  the  public  bousing  investment 
wlU  never  be  liquidated.  In  other  words, 
the  taxpayers  buUd  the  housing  uniU  and 
afterward  they  pay  tbe  difference  between 
tbe  low  rent  the  tenants  pay  and  tlie  rent 
tbat  ought  to  be  paid  to  malnuin  tbe  prop- 
erties and  pay  off  tbe  Inveatment. 

This  sort  of  thing  cant  be  defended  eco- 
nomlcaUy.  The  candid  way  to  talk  about  It 
U  to  call  it  what  it  U:  A  taxpayer's  charity. 
Perbaps  a  case  can  be  made  (or  chanty  on 
tbls  scale,  but  lets  caU  it  what  It  Is  from 
tbe  beginning. 

It's  a  chanty  so  vast  that  it  will  hurt  the 
middle-income  citlxen  in  more  than  his  tax 
bUl.  Bacauae  It  will  raise  building  cosu,  he 
Will  have  to  pay  more  for  his  new  bouse,  or 
more  rent  for  his  new  apartment. 

Bven  the  Nation,  that  irascible  weekly 
macaatae  which  usually  favors  taking  from 
those  who  bave  and  giving  to  thoee  who 
bave  not,  put  iU  finger  on  the  flaw  in  the 
low-rent  housing  Uw.  "What  the  bill  dose' 
not  provide  for."  said  the  Ration  on  July  ». 
"^  the  Bulddle- income  hcma  taaker.    If  and 
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when  we  get  a  Congress  that  really  wants  a 
Fair  Deal,  this  wUl  be  a  priority  target." 

Tbe  middle-income  home  seeker  would  be 
happy  if  Congress  could  restrain  the  Federal 
Government  taking  bis  money  on  the  pretext 
tbat  it  is  merely  a  collection  agency  for 
the  benefit  of  his  home  community. 

Housing  and  Homx  Fm akcz  Acenct, 

PtjBLic  Housiwc  Administration, 
Washinfftcm.  August  12.  1949. 

Hon.    NOBIIS   POTTLSOM, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Waehington.  D.  C. 
DsAi  CONcaxsaxAN  Pottlson:  Tbe  Housing 
Authority  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Is  one 
of  the  first  housing  authorities  in  the  Na- 
tion to  submit  an  application  to  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  for  participation  in 
the  new  low-rent  public-housing  program 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  planning  to  take  final  action  on 
this  application  on  Wednesday,  Augtist  17. 
Officials  of  the  housing  authortty  are  plan- 
ning to  come  to  Washington  for  the  occasion 
and  I  understand  that  Mayor  Bowron  will 
accompany  them. 

If  your  time  permits,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  have  you  with  us  at  2  p.  m..  In  room  1115 
of  the  Longfellow  Building.  1201  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  It  is  expected  that  the  press 
wUl  be  present. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Tati/mi  Eg  an. 

Commissioner. 


Principal  Ingredients  of  a  Soccessfol 
Democratic  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  OEoacLA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting and  timely  radio  interview  had 
last  night  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClillan],  over  Sta- 
tion WWDC,  of  Washington. 

The  subjects  covered  in  this  interview 
and  the  comments  thereon  by  the  Ar- 
kansas Senator,  I  t>elieve.  merit  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  of  the  people  of  this 
NaticHi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

This  is  Bd  Hart  speaking  from  Washing- 
ton. Someone  has  said  that  the  principal 
Ingredients  of  a  successful  democratic  gov- 
ernment are  wise  spenders  and  wise  econo- 
mizers. The  more  you  think  about  that 
sUtement,  the  moire  you  appreciate  its 
mertt.  And  if  you  think  long  and  hard 
about  it,  you  come  up  with  the  realization 
that  perhaps  the  Ills  which  so  frequently  be- 
set democratic  government  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  wise  spenders  and  wise  econoralzers 
are  hard  to  find. 

Oenatfir  John  L.  McCi-ellan.  of  Arkansas, 
U  not  averse  to  -he  Government's  spending 
money.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  has  be- 
come a  signiflcaat  force  for  economy  in  gov- 
ernment. He  not  only  thinks  about  econ- 
omy, he  works  to  achieve  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Cx)mmittee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 


Senator  McClxllan  has  a  real  opportunity 
to  check  up  on  Government  expenditures. 
Then,  too,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  where  he  and  his 
colleagues  deal  In  fabuloxis  flgxires,  adding  up 
to  billions  In  Government  spending.  Early 
in  June  Senator  McClellan  tossed  Into  the 
Senate  hopper  an  economy  resolution  that 
has  received  wide  publicity. 

Mr.  Habt.  Senator,  you  were  tbe  leader  in  a 
group  of  C3  economy-minded  Senators  who 
have  p>etitloned  the  Sonate  leadership  to 
bring  up  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  of 
which  you  are  the  author.  Just  what  Is  the 
essence  of  that  resolution? 

Senator  McClelu^n.  Tbe  prime  objective 
of  this  resolution  is  to  bring  about  a  l>al- 
anced  budget  by  authorizing  and  directing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
further  reductions  of  from  5  to  10  percent 
in  the  over-all  total  of  appropriations  passed 
by  the  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.    Hast.  How    much    money    would    be 
saved  if  the  resolution  were  to  become  law? 
Senator  McClzllan.  It  would  save  an  ad- 
ditional one  and  one-half  to  three  bUUon 
dollars. 

Mr.  Habt.  How  much  has  the  Congress  al- 
ready cut? 

Senator  McClellam.  AU  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  as  you  know,  are  not  yet  through 
Congress,  but  there  is  every  Indication  that 
the  Congress  Itself  will  reduce  appropria- 
tions under  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations by  about  one  and  one-half  bU- 
llon  dollars. 

Mr.  Hart.  So  that  would  make  a  total  of 
some  $3,000,000,000  of  cuU? 

Senator  McCleixan.  Three  billion  would 
be  the  minimum  if  this  resolution  passes. 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  it  four  and  one- 
half  billion  under  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Habt.  Thai  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  try  to 
save.  Senator.  Now,  7hat  chance  has  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  108  of  passage  belcn-e 
adjournment? 

Senator  McClellan.  It  has  little  chance  if 
the  administration  has  Its  way  about  it. 
The  leadership  of  th»  Senate  will  not  agree 
to  bring  up  the  measure  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Habt.  What  are  you  considering  doing 
about  this? 

Senator  McClcllan.  Well,  1  have  at  least 
one  alternative.  I  can  offer  this  resolution 
as  an  amendment — what  is  frequently 
termed  a  rider  on  another  bill. 

Mr.  Habt.  Do  you  plan  to  do  that? 
Senator  BIcClxllan.  I  shall  give  to  the 
Senate  tomorrow  the  notice  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  that  when  the  armed 
services  appropriation  bill  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration I  shall  c^er  this  resolution  as 
an  amendment  to  that  bUl. 

Mr.  Habt.  That  would  require  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  wouldn't  it. 
Senator? 

Senator  McClellan.  It  does  require  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
get  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  sus- 
pend the  rule.  However,  on  tbe  rule-suspen- 
sion vote  every  Senator  wlU  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  record  &dA  to  show  by  his 
vote  whether  he  is  wlUing  to  support  econ- 
omy in  government. 

Mr.  Habt.  Senator,  the  administration 
forces  claim  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108  should  be  defeated  because  if  It  were  to 
become  the  law  then  the  Congress  Itself 
would  t>e  shifting  responsibUlty  for  cutting 
expenditures  to  the  President.  Why  doesnt 
the  Congress  do  Its  own  cutting? 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Hart.  1  acknowl- 
edge that  the  final  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Congress,  but.  xmder  our  system,  the 
President  has  the  first  or  the  Initial  respon- 
sibility. He  prepares  the  budget  and  sub- 
mits it  to  Congress  and  requests  and  Insists 
that  the  Congress  give  blm  the  amount  of 
money  he  asks  for.  I  take  it  the  President 
1^  Jtist  as  much  a  servant  of  the  people  or 
should  be,  as  are  Members  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  mainUln  that  it  is  the  Joint  re- 


sponsibility of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  economize  In  government.  Appro- 
priations of  around  $42,000,000,000  have  t)een 
requested  by  the  President,  therefore,  he 
should  take  bis  sliare  of  the  re^>on8lblllty 
In  reducing  them  so  that  we  will  not  spend 
more  monev  than  we  collect  In  taxes.  I  call 
your  attention  to  another  fact.  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  H.«T.  What  Is  that.  Senator? 

Senator  McClellan.  The  President  has  bis 
own  agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
employs  between  five  and  six  hundred  peo- 
ple working  the  year  around  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  more  than  three  million  an- 
nually. "This  huge  staff  of  personnel  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  all  of 
the  requests  for  appropriations  by  the  differ- 
ent agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Budget  Bureau  should 
best  know  where  cuts  can  lie  made. 

Mr.  Habt.  Well.  then,  the  President  Is 
equipped  to  examine  the  requests  for  Federal 
expenditures  made  by  the  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Senator  McClellan.  He  U.  He  has  the 
five  to  six  hundred  employees  working  at  the 
Job  the  year  around  as  compared  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee's  total  of  only 
18  employees,  on  Ixjth  its  professional  and 
clerical  stalT.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Congress  to  make  an  adequate  check  on 
the  more  than  6.000  Items  In  the  President's 
budget.  In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  gen- 
eraUy  relied  upon  the  President's  budget  as 
Its  guide  in  making  appropriations.  But 
obvlotisly  if  the  administrations  poeltton 
that  the  President  has  no  responsibility  in 
this  field  Is  sound  and  the  Congress  must 
take  the  whole  responslblUty,  then  it  Is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  set  up  a  budget 
bureau  of  Its  own  to  work  for  it  or  take  over 
the  present  Bxidt^et  Bureau  and  make  it  an 
agency  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Habt.  Then  actiially.  Senator,  you  are 
proposing  that  the  Congress  Itself  take  over 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  if  the  President, 
having  the  present  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
his  agency,  wUl  not  share  In  the  responsi- 
bUlty for  reducing  the  cost  of  government, 
then  we  have  no  alternative  except  to  either 
take  over  the  present  existing  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget  or  create  a  slmUar  agency  to  serve 
the  Congress,  at  an  additional  expense  to  the 
taxpayers.  But  I  maintain  there  Is  Joint 
responsibility  on  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  do  this  Job.  I  also  maintain  that  If 
the  Preaident  and  the  Congress  will  cooperate 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, expenditures  can  be  reduced  without 
the  necessity  of  creating  another  agency. 

Mr.  Habt.  You  have  projected  a  novel  and 
important  thought  there.  Senator.  Now, 
whUe  we  are  considering  economy,  let's  con- 
sider it  as  applied  to  the  European  arms-aid 
bill.  As  you  know.  Senator,  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  a  fairly  sizable  Job  the 
other  day  on  the  European  arms  program. 
They  reduced  the  administration's  request 
by  $580,495,000  from  the  total  request  of 
$1,450,000,000.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  what 
Is  the  Senate  going  to  do  to  the  measure 
when. the  blU  comes  up? 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Hart,  I  have  no 
definite  opinion  as  to  what  the  Senate  will 
do.  PersonaUy.  I  have  not  reached  a  final 
decision.  The  far-reaching  Implications  and 
consequences  Involved  In  this  foreign  aid- 
arms  program  demand  the  closest  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  It  may  be  ad- 
visable to  defer  any  dollar  aid  for  this  pro- 
gram at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I 
have  no  objection  to  our  supplytog  thaae 
countries  with  any  surplus  military  equip- 
ment we  may  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  Habt.  But.  Senator,  the  amount  the 
administration  is  asking  for  is  what  our  Gov- 
ernment practically  considers  a  commitment 
already  made  to  the  various  western  Euro- 
pean nations  that  signed  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
We  are  committed  to  support  tbat  pact  with 
guns,    tftT}^«.    ammunition,    and    so    forth. 
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It  UM 

tslMHitac  tf  «• 
iM  to  Bumper 

I  do  not  know  vfaat 
Its,  U  any.  admlnlatntloo 
■•7  iMTe  made  to  oUmt 
I  do  know  tbat  wbma  tiM  awMt*  raUAa 
AUMtte  ftoet,  we  vara  Maurad  tiMra 
no  uriaMaaia  othae  Umub  what  tba  pact 

atttad  «•  aappsvt  tbat  pMt  Willi  t«M,  tanka. 
•nd  amnninltloo.  That  la  not  wrlttan  Into 
Um  paet.  Bd.  and  I  am  not  ao  committed. 
We  are  committed  to  go  to  the  defenaa  ot 
•a J  miaahw  ttmatrj  when  it  hm  .. 
taekad.  but  VBtll  auch  an  attaek  la 
we  are  not  onaanilthHl  to  ann  all  of  tba 
Atlantic  Pact  natlooa.  I  am  not  ao  con- 
canted  about  what  the  Curopean  natlona 
will  think  aa  to  our  hedging.  After  all.  It 
la  our  prarogaUve  and  our  duty  to  make  de- 
etatana  and  to  act  in  accordanea  with  what 
wa  believe  to  he  for  the  beat  Intaraata  of  aU 
iB  carrytag  out  Um  pack. 

■•■*.  Wowld  va  ba  plaflim  into  the 

9t  llM  Biwalani   U  we  cut  ezpendl- 

lar  BiBwpaaa  arma  aid? 

ttor  MrOari !■■  I  do  not  think  ao. 
«tU  ■BfiK  ptoy  into  the  handa  of  the 
by  baapbig  America  eootx>mically 
strong,  and  »  aMMt  ba  uMiBibiiig  ttet  any 
doUara  approvrtatad  for  armlBg  Burope  wui 
ba  deficit  spending  and  the  amount  will  be 
'  to  our  natkjoal  debt.    There  la  one 

we  nauat  narcr  overlook      If.  In  o\ir 

>pta  to  atraagthaa  Bnropa  by  giving  her 

for  mnm  or  othar  pur- 

thaa  BBoat  cartatxiJy  w«  will  ba  plivli«  Into 
of  the  Coaaaiunlata  aad  Aaaa^ 
are  ay  Anu  viewa  and  conTtetkna  ob 
Important  laauaa.  Bd. 
Mr.  Hact.  Do  you  feat.  Banftlor.  that  the 
caoaa  of  world  paaaa  tba  ennaa  that  we  are 
aU  Intaraatad  in— can  be  iitra— ad  by  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  ploa  our  B\wapa«B  arma-ald 

wMA  la  ear  oOeUUy  daalgnad  over-all  pro^ 

graa  for  paaes? 

^Bo««or   ttcCuuuM    Mr     Hart,   there    are 

tbMHMidi  or  anawaiB  rea<tiiy  given  to  any 

inquiry   abMM  1 

peace.    It  M  aiy 

the  full  answer      We  etrlve  to 


Una    <>f  oiniraa 
If  H  Mm  graataat  dalU 
Om  Ctmjnm  or  ifeg 
TMi  li  M  MMt  MTtaf 
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EXTSNsior'  or  remahkjb 

or 

HON  A  L  MILLER 


VTHB  BOUSBCrp 

Monday.  August  22. 1$4» 

iCr.  MILLER  of  NdOnuka.  I 
mead  that  during  the  noma  of  tisd 
Book,  you  go  borne  and  report  to  th« 
totka  you  rcpreaent  bod  find  out  bow 


ttMy  feel   about  thb  foUowIng   recom- 
■radatlotu  of  the  President: 

First.  Four  billion  dollar  tax  Increase. 

Second.  Brwuukn  farm  program. 

Third.  Repeal  of  the  labor  law. 

Fourth.  Socialized  medicine. 

Fifth.  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Sixth.  Arms  to  Burope. 

Seventh.  Kxpenditures  for  foreign  aid. 

BfRhth.  Dencit  spending. 

Ninth.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Tenth.  Oovemment-bulJt  steel  mills. 

Eleventh.  Establishment  of  another 
OPA  to  allocate  and  ration  scarce  ma- 
teriala. 

Twelfth.  Extension  of  social  security. 

My  friends,  you  ought  to  get  away  from 
the  pressure  and  propaganda  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  if  3rou  are  to  get  a  fresh 
understanding  of  those  you  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  scheduled  the  fol- 
lowing visits  In  my  district: 

August  30:  Spencer  and  ONeill. 
Kearney — county  fair. 
1:  Dunning~<ounty  (air. 
2:  Lexington— county  fair. 
3:  Arthur — county  fair. 
Bayard. 
Lodgepole — picnic. 

September  6,  7:  Bridgeport  and  Alli- 
ance. 

September  8:  Gordon— county  fair. 

September  9:  Lewellen — county  fair. 

September  10.  11.  12:  Scottsbluff. 

September  IS:  Big  Springs — chamber 
of  commerce. 

September  14. 15. 16:  Kimball  and  Sid- 
ney. 

September  17.  18:  Grand  Island. 


August  31: 
September 
September  2 
September  3 
September  4 
September  5 


Wmimhtl  Exanple  of  a  Gfd  Ucal 
ScUblSjsleai 

E&ilNIUON  OF  REMARSi 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  fuub 

Of  THB  NOtlM  or  MTMMNTATIVBi 

Moniity.  August  22, 1942 

Mr,  FATMAN.    Mr,  fpMlMr, 
(Ntn  tMVlaf  feMn  frtnltd,  f  im 

In  lh«  WspOM  at  ihii  tliM  an  In^ 

HdTf,  wtlMl  ftPMBTMl  In  Um  AufiMt  U. 

tM#.  IMM  of  ItM  Lmmi  County  Mio, 
PMMiillt<  Bl  Hh§.  T«.«  mmiM  "OuA- 
■Mmii  tohool  ltofl«lVM  itoU-Wide 
Wmmmy  In  the  FrotrMBlvb  Pvmgr." 

Oynmngham  l«  •  BrofTMalv*  eommu- 
nity  In  the  •outheastem  part  of  Lamar 
county  in  the  First  ConfriMlonal  Dl«- 
trlet.  whSeh  I  have  the  honor  to  rtpro- 
•ant.  Ilia  aduoBUonal  program  at  the 
•ohool  thara  undar  tiM  spUndid  leader- 
ahip  o#  the  luparlataodent.  Mr.  Floyd  1. 
MffOahan.  which  li  outilned  in  this  ar- 
tiele,  la  to  very  interesting  and  is  such 
a  fine  one  that  I  f^el  there  are  many 
others  who  would  be  Interested  In  read- 
Inc  about  it.    It  U  as  follows: 

nv  Tm  FBoaaamva  Tulmmm 


Ainnlngham  achoot  was  featured  in  a 
'  ar«Ma  In  a  recent  edltkm  of  the  Pm> 
rtmm.    Togetbar  wttb  arreral  ple- 
ot  aeboolrooaa  aeanea.  tba  story  wm 
aa  fothywa: 

In  the  imie  anMiiiaiiiij  ot 
Tta-.  a  rarat  eonaolldatcd  achool  W 


Ing  In  an  educational  program  which  aaay 
well  be  the  only  accepted  one  tn  a  few  yeara. 

Undar  the  leadership  ot  Superintendent 
Floyd  B.  McCahan  and  his  wlTe,  Carolyn 
Street  licOshan.  along  with  a  highly  selected 
faculty,  the  school  has  a  program  which 
places  the  completa  adjuttmant  and  deveU 
opment  of  each  individual  student  as  the 
primary  goal.  To  carry  out  the  school  mot- 
to. "Kvary  Child  on  the  Same  Level."  they 
strive  to  remove  every  handicap  or  obstacle 
which  will  keep  one  child  from  having  equal 
opportunity  with  others. 

"We  take  It  for  granted  a  child  strlvea  to 
excel  U  he  ia  normal, "  explains  Mr.  H'^'^hftn. 
"If  he  doean't,  something  Is  wrong.  We  try 
to  discover  the  handicapping  condition. 

"Xvary  child  who  comes  through  this 
school  has  the  moat  complete  case  history 
which  can  be  made."  he  continued.  "How- 
ever, we  believe  it  relatively  unimportant  to 
learn  about  the  child  unleaa  we  plan  to  help 
him.  We  have  regular  round  table  discussions 
with  all  teachers  who  touch  the  lives  of  these 
chUdren.  The  case  history  of  each  chUd  ta 
presented  to  the  faculty  and  a  plan  Is  de- 
vised whereby  the  handicap  la  relieved. 

"If  It  l8  a  physical  handicap  we  take  the 
child  to  a  doctor.  Then  we  take  him  Into  the 
special  education  room  and  give  him  what- 
ever U  prescribed  by  the  doctor.  We  alao 
go  Into  the  home  and  work  out  a  plan  ao  the 
home  can  be  geared  with  the  school. 

"We  have  the  moat  complete  testing  pro- 
gram poaalble."  Mr.  McOahan  added.  'We 
have  eight  tests  altogether,  such  aa  aptitude, 
paraonallty.  academic  achievement,  social  ac- 
ceptance. I.  Q    test,  and  leadership  tests. 

"A  complete  physical  examination  is  given 
every  child.  The  county  health  unit  comes 
out  and  givaa  every  school -age  child  a  com- 
plete check  up.  Thla  ia  kept  up  whenever 
neeaasary.  Sometlmea  we  take  as  many  aa 
8  or  10  children  a  week  to  county  health 
•ervlce  or  a  city  health  center,"  aaid  Ur. 
licOahan. 

The  handicap  program  haa  been  praeUoad 
*t  Cunningham  since  IBSQ.  One  room  haa 
bee*  set  aalde  with  a  teacbar  In  etiarge 
Where  children  with  defecu  in  speech,  hear- 
ing, or  with  nervous  dlaordars  or  lowered 
vitaUty  may  |o  and  raaelva  apaelal  Help  m 
MMttlon  (o  regular  alaaarooai  IneUueiAaa. 
Tba  foeai  aontaina  a  bed  fur  rest  pscioda. 
■re  given  mitk  and  (ooi  U* 
ili. 

In  iMi,  ■  iheaia  wu  vorlMI  mH  Id  Idaald 
^'•hiP  »«  'i^di^irr  mketn  alUMffB. 
Or.  T  W.  Ittlard  «tf  taManviiie  tad  Dr,  Man 
t  ionaey  M  thhk  tm-  Btata  rm^ymn 
oyliait  •aii'id  as  advtani  la  Mr.  M< ' 

A  I'rafffafli  ar  iOiieBmrla  iMting  vai  N« 
gtjii  witeretoy  a  fiaiai  vale  vaa  maiie  hv  aaaft 
etoiid  aa  to  iiwuana  h$  aiBMrai  in  Ma  mm» 

and  wtrtiid  cbflOM  aa  a  (rlend.  Tmimltt 
tBMBali'H  th*y  fouM  MM alMM/eii  always  fell 
iBla  three  levels  at  leadiMliip,  The  iafet* 
maUon  was  kept  seortt.  But  the  ttaaiufi 
than  began  work  on  the  ehlldren  in  the  HM 
lowers  leveU  to  ellmlaala  pHyalcal  and  p«« 
sonaltty  handicaps 

Individual  help  and  advioa  v  being  given 
through  a  waU-ocBaalaad  counaeUng  pro- 
gram. Daalgnated  couaaeling  periods  are 
set  up  and  aeeb  chUd  may  pick  the  tTiither 
he  wtahea  to  eOQMdt  about  paraonal  pro^ 
lams.  Bta  e«M  of  the  twalva  teacitars  in  Cua- 
ningham  qualify  as  special  educaUon  taach- 
«a  for  handicapped  chUdren. 

One  group-counseling  project  was  carried 
0«]"dtfc  M  flrla  dwrtag  thetr  4  years  oT  high 

leois  of  boy-glrl  relatlonshlpa.  reaaona  for 
family  break-downs,  and  streaa  and  aCrmlB 
in  the  home.  Alao.  they  gave  an  edoea- 
Uonal  program  for  parenthood.  Consultant 
author Itlaa  ta  the  fl«^ld  were  brought  to  talk 
to  the  gtrla.    The  gtrla*  mothers  joined  In 
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the  panel  discussions.  Out  of  this  group  of 
24.  only  one  marriage  has  resxilted  In  divorce. 
It  lifted  the  level  of  the  entire  community 
and  did  away  with  so  many  early  marriages. 
Now  70  percent  of  the  children  go  on  to 
college. 

Finding  there  were  some  students  who 
needed  an  opportunity  to  do  more  than  regu- 
lar class  assignments,  a  system  of  awards 
has  been  established.  A  certain  number  of 
goals  are  set  up  for  each  class.  The  stu- 
dent then  works  to  complete  as  many  as 
poeslble.  There  are  two  academic  awards. 
A  master  award  ia  given  for  completion  of 
90  percent  of  the  set  goals  and  a  high-level 
award  is  given  to  those  completing  75  or  80 
percent  of  the  goals. 

•This  spreads  recognition  to  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  children  instead  of  one  or  two," 
Mr.  McGahan  explained.  "We  try  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  of  failure  and  stress 
achievement.  About  95  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents paaa." 

About  95  percent  of  students  eat  in  the 
school  lunchroom.  The  students  buy  20 
tickets  for  $3.  They  are  given  well-balanced 
meals  of  milk,  meat,  vegetables,  dessert,  and 
plenty  of  bread.  The  low  price  is  made  pos- 
sible through  careful  planning  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  canning  program  carried  on  by 
mothers  in  the  community. 

A  different  class  is  in  charge  of  the  lunch- 
eon each  day.  Some  child  always  volim- 
teers  to  offer  a  bleaaing  for  the  food  before 
the  meal. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  kept  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  instUl  pride  in  the  children. 
They  help  keep  it  clean.  The  color  of  the 
walls  in  each  room  ia  suitable  for  the  age 
of  the  children.  Pale  pink  walls  are  in  the 
primary  department,  while  one  especially 
dark  room  was  painted  yellow.  A  complete 
lighting  system  is  being  worked  out. 

In  the  industrial  arts  department,  In- 
structor W.  T.  Lawrence  trains  both  boys 
and  girls  in  beginning  trades  such  as  wood- 
working, electrical  work,  ceramics,  and  craft. 
Over  175  table  lamps  were  completed  the 
past  year.  Some  of  the  students  sell  their 
products  and  usa  the  money  to  buy  new 
matarlals.  Laatbtf  work  with  beiu,  bill- 
folda,  and  key  holders  Is  very  popular. 

The  entire  school  program  la  Interpreted 
•a  the  pareala  and  aoBMMBliy  Ihrnitgh  the 
MbocA  paper,  The  Warrtav.  Tka  pni'or  i-  imt 
om  evary  3  weeks  and  U  paM  I '  "  < 
Idaal  ads.  Bttidente  in  »mlnta  Mimiuia- 
%numk  and  iBfMi*  it  Um  wniiBf 
prlnllnf, 


on  Drvrlopmanl 
IXnMROir  OP  RCMAUKf 

HON.  LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

or  rajua 

ZM  Tm  HOUBB  Of  RinilBKNTATl  v  Ktt 

Monday.  Augutt  22. 1949 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  de- 
sire to  include  In  the  Cowciessional  Rec- 
ORO  the  following  inlormailon  which  re- 
lates to  oil: 

DsPAanonrr  or  thx  Axmt. 
Omca  or  thx  Chut  or  STArr, 
Woj^fn^on.  D.  C,  June  29.  1949. 
Hon.  LiMOUiT  BacicwoKTH, 

House  of  Representatives. 
DcAS  Ma.  Bbcxwdxth:  This  letter  makes 
reference  to  your  communication  of  recent 
date,  addrcaaed  to  the  Honorable  Gordon 
Gray.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  which  you 
rcque&ted  Information  relative  to  the  btilld- 
Ing  of  oil  refineries  in  Germany. 


I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  ap- 
propriate ofQcIals  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  I  find  that  no  new  refineries  have 
l)een  constructed  in  Germany  and  that  It  is 
presently  planned  that  none  will  be  built. 
Some  recorastruction  of  damaged  plants  has 
been  effected  in  bizonal  Germany  in  order  to 
provide  sufflcient  capacity  for  refining  Im- 
ported crude  oil  needed  to  maintain  the  Ger- 
man economy.  Present  German  oil  produc- 
tion cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  some  addi- 
tional equipment  is  being  installed  to  ex- 
ploit present  known  fields.  If  local  fields 
can  be  made  to  produce  greater  quantities  of 
crude  oil,  it  will  result  In  a  considerable  sav- 
ings to  United  States  taxpayers  as  to  the 
amount  of  oil  and  oil  products  which  must 
be  Imported  will  be  materially  reduced,  to- 
gether with  resultant  savings  in  our  own 
natural  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  devek^  this 
information  for  you,  and  if  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther service,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  G.  Blakznst. 
Colonel,  GSC.  Legislative  and 
Liaison  Division. 


ItaPAHTMBNT  OF  THX  AUfT, 

OmcE  or  THX  Chixt  or  Stajt, 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  14.  1949. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Bbckwobtr, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Bbckwobth:  This  letter  makes 
further  reference  to  your  request  for  addi- 
tional information  relative  to  equipment  for 
oil  well  drilling  purposes  to  be  installed  in 
western  Germany  to  exploit  present  known 
fields. 

I  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
requested  EGA  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
approximately  $400,000  worth  of  oil  well  drill- 
ing equipment  for  operation  in  the  area. 
This  equipment  will  he  uaed  prlmarUy  for 
exploratory  purpoaaa.  It  is  expected  that  the 
utilization  of  this  machinery  should  result  in 
A  greater  production  of  crude  oil  which 
should  prove  of  material  asrlstanca  in  the 
reduction  of  coats  for  this  tfpe  of  product. 

I  aa  glad  to  have  bad  the  oppartunitf  to 
oeeu/s  this  informAtUMi  for  fott  and  If  1  mm 
be  ef  further  serviee«  plaaae  do  Bal  haiilala 
tdaatltipen  bm, 

•MMifflr  fvw§, 

egigiuljuci  Ufkkltm  •ni 


A5449 


or  THX  ASMT, 

Omci  or  tke  CHixr  or  Statf, 
WasPAngton.  D.  C,  August  11.  194f. 

Hon.  LINDLXT  BXCKW<WTR, 

Houie  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mi.  Bxckwobth:  This  letter  makes 
further  reference  to  your  communication  of 
recent  date  in  which  you  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  what  companies  owned  the  oil 
fields  in  the  bizone  of  Germany  and  whether 
any  new  oil  refineries  were  being  built  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  in  Burope. 

I  have  received  a  reply  to  my  radiogram 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American 
forces  In  Germany,  and  I  am  enclosing  a 
break -down  of  the  oil  fields  now  in  operation 
and  I  have  listed  opposite  them  the  names 
of  the  operating  companies,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  firms  who  own  the  fields. 

I  have  further  been  able  to  determine  that 
the  Army  is  not  btiildlng  any  new  oil  re- 
fineries in  Europe. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  Of^KH^unity  to 
develop  thla  information  for  you  and  if  I  can 
be  of  further  service  to  you,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  G.  BLAKZwrr. 
Colonel,  GSC,  Legislative  and 
Liaison  Division. 


DxrABTMZMT  OV  THX  ASMT, 

Genes  or  the  CHixr  or  Stait, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  19,  1949. 
Hon.  liiNDurr  Beckw<»th, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DsAx  Mr.  BECKWORTH :  This  letter  makea 
reference  to  your  communication  of  recent 
date  in  which  you  requested  information  as 
to  whether  any  American  companies  own  in- 
terests in  the  operatiiig  companies  of  the 
firms  who  own  oil  fields  in  the  bizone  of 
Germany. 

I  have  had  this  matter  looked  '.nto  and  I 
find  that  the  Standard  Oil  Cto.  of  New  Jersey 
own  equal  interests  with  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
in  Brigitta.  which  in  turn  partially  owns  and 
operates  the  Steinbke-Roden.  StelnblM* 
Uchtm  oil  fields.  The  Shell  Oil  Ck>.  Is  pri- 
marily a  Britlah  concern  and  Btaildard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  ia  of  oouraa  ati  Amerlaaa  aoan* 
pany. 

1  am  glad  to  hae a  had  the  opportunity  t« 
davMoe  nla  iBltnnBMdfi  fat  yM  aMilf  f  eaB 
WM iMHiMr  MTVlaa*  plaaaa  feet  fraa  la  aall 

OM. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 


HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 


Dl  IBM  BOUBB 


or  >i«i[4M< 

or 


ATXVn 


Mr.  ILUOTT.     Mr.  Bptifcir.  m  of 

10.  1M«.  Atetama  had  a  vaUran 
«f  litJtO.  of  which  M9.000 
of  WorkI  War  II,  and  47,- 
n  A'ffid  War  I,  tho 

ifh  A^,  and  prior  vara. 
PurtMOw  M*r  wMill  iiMii  M  #UM 
I,    mA,   tlM   Ptdoffti    Q$mmmt 


•nd  MWPillMllOll.  sulMtAt^nea  allov- 
anooa  uiutor  FoMte  Uv  l«  and  ^iMld 
Law  Mi,  raadjuilwnl  aUdvaocM  uadtr 
MjrmanU  to  aducat tonal  in- 
fer ttiiikNi.  bodu  and  ■ii«>Mat. 
for  AutomotMiaa  and  traelon 
for  disabled  veterans,  modlcal  and  dental 
expenses,  first-year  Interest  payments 
on  ffuaranteed  loans,  and  for  administra- 
tive costs. 

Pension  or  compensnllgn  payments 
were  made  to  11.441  wlaraus  of  World 
War  I.  and  to  SI. 101  vetarans  of  World 
War  n,  or  to  a  total  of  43.543  Alabama 
veterans. 

nxty-nine  thousand  three  taHDdrad 
and  twenty -two  Alabama  vetarana  were 
In  training  on  June  30.  1M9,  either 
miar  PaMlc  Law  16  or  Public  Law  94«. 
The  kinda  of  training  received  were  oa- 
the-Job.  farm  training,  roJlege  training, 
trade-achool  tralnlnf  and  other  miscel- 
laneous tralnteff.  Mnoe  the  tralnJai 
profram  was  started  some  150.101  vet- 
erana  bnve  raeeived  such  trt>inlng 

ttnce  March  2*.  1946.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  guaranteed  some  20.- 
171  loans,  of  which  17.000  were  home 
loans.  Oruy  1.340  farm  loans  were  guar- 
Mlned.  Mght  hundred  and  sixty -nine 
bnteeas  loans  were  guaranteed.  These 
•8  reveal  that  the  veteran  In  the 
11  community  or  on  the  farm  has  not 
been  ab««  to  avail  himself  to  the  bene- 
fits of  (he  loan  provftrions  of  the  OI  bill 
of  rlghu.     I  hope  this  Congress  will  en- 


act laws  that  wll  Mnc  the  benefHs 
of  these  loan  ptoyfakipa  to  the  veteran 
who  lives  in  the  small  town  and  on 
the  farm.  His  problem  can  only  be 
solved  by  allowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  direct  loans  to  veterans 
In  those  cases  where  local  private  financ- 
ing Is  not  avallahle.  Earlier  In  this  ses- 
sion I  tntrodueed  a  bUl  to  provide  for  a 
greatly  expanded  QX  loan  mortgage  mar- 
ket on  tbe  ana  hand,  and  direct  loans  to 
veterans  who  were  qualified  but  could 
not  obtain  private  financing  I  hope 
thy  Oooffraas  win  not  adjourn  until  thogo 
proTMooi  are  written  Into  law. 

The  tftaran  who  live*  tn  the  rural  sea- 
tiona  of  iMi  mmUf  is  just  aa  anali  gn« 
tlUod  lo  home,  fArm.  nn6  bu«in#««  irnins 
M  on  thooe  vpi0r%M  whf}  Jive  in  the 
lergff  eHlea  whore  tho  tauvo  prifolo 
niHMMHio  tmmuHomt  can  and  do  malM 
ewll  loona,  Tot  toni  haa  the  rural  vet- 
orMjoon  iloirMMlod  ooolnst  in  um 
rofofd.  Wo  mm  tuorantae  him  on 
•quohtr  of  opportunity  with  bis  city 
gousin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ineMdo  oa  a  part  of  my 
re«arks  a  report  fiwn  Non.  Harley  A. 
flniilh.  nnnager.  Veterans'  AdminUtra- 
tlon.  regional  office.  Montgomery,  Ala., 
covering  some  of  the  acUvitles  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Alabama 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
June  30.  1949: 


Montgomerf.  Ala..  Augiut  1. 1949. 
Hoa.  Cua.  Bjjovt, 

JTowe  o/  Hfrtmntative*. 

WoMhington,  D.  C. 
Dkoi  Ma.  Bmorr:  There  to  ■ncio— d  for 
your  InfonoAtlae  •  copy  of  a  stattoUoal  Muw- 
mary  of  operations  of  tbe  AlatMima  rcflonal 
oOce  of  the  Veterans'  Attmlntatratlon  foe  the 
Oscai  yetf  1949.  Tbla  susunary.  which  wa« 
given  to  all  employees  of  the  regional  offlce. 
\m  amkX  to  yow  because  af  your  Uiterest  In 


Pleaae  do  act  hesitate  to  call  on  me  when 
I  can  be  of  esi'ika  to  you. 
Very  truly  youra. 

BaaLST  A.  SMrni. 

Jfana^er. 


lAL  Omcs. 
IMS'  AsMnnamunoir. 

itJa..  A^autt  2.  IMg. 
To    All  saivaifMa. 

Subject:  OHitletleal    Information    regarding 

operations  of  Alabama   regional   oOce  a€ 

Veterans'  AOayBMnttoo— Oaeal  year  1949. 

1.  I  aa  andliic  yon  the  ntferwMtion  eon- 

talxted  la  the  attached  memorandum  as  Z 


felt  tt  would  be  very  interesting  to  you  a« 
a  member  of  this  regional  oOce. 

a.  The  flguns  contained  in  this  statistical 
report  do  not  ahow  a  picture  of  all  acUv- 
ttlca  within  the  regional  office  during  the 
haeal  year,  but  they  do  give  a  pretty 
idea  of  what  has  been  done  In  the  way 
of  Olrsct  benefits  to  veterans.  Since  servlca 
to  velarans  is  the  only  reason  for  our  exist- 
saes  as  an  organisation  these  figures  help 
to  ahow  that  we  have  done  a  big  job  during 
the  past  year. 

a.  As  a  meflsbsr  of  tbs  team  that  makes 
U.I  this  VA  rsglanal  oAes.  each  of  you  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  over-aU 
work  that  has  been  aenompltahed.  I  appre- 
ciate the  effort  oo  tbe  part  of  every  employee 
aad  feel  that  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  part  you  play  In  rendering  serrtoe 
to  veterans  of  Alabama. 

HASLrr  A.  SMrrw. 

JTsiM^er. 


DfroBMATioTf  BxcAKonto  omu- 
TTom  or  ktAMAMA  iBcioirAi.  omcs  or  versa- 
Ajfs'  ABMoneratTiow,  nacAi.  t«a«  ims,  jotx 

1,  lt4S.  THSOtrCH  JVWS  ao,   104* 

The  toUowlng  information  presents  figures 
rsganling  soom  of  tbe  acuvities  of  the  Ala- 
baaaa  reglotial  oAas  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Utration  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1940. 
June  90.  1940.  Onleas  otherwise 
all  Aguras  eever  the  spasMs  psrted 
ned  atoea. 

tea*  m  thifl  iNhittatkm  le  to  present 
feels  raaafOiftg  beneflu  that  here  been  hmOo 
aeaikMe  lo  riUfoni  ef  AletMms  tfuring  mm 
pyi  yior>  and  loflff  loag  ipga  at  tto  lAf 
or  «ort  ncMfoOf  on  ^mnm  of  ifeo  f  a 
0,  These  Oflvrei  itmA^  Oe  of 

I0I1MPMMI& 
U»Um»tH  selMO  pipolKHii,  Amm  §9,  I9H 

wwto  war  i  ana  etlief9>««»a«»«ap««    47/  900 
WerW  Wsr  rx..^. 


•••••>■••••••*«•*•• 


•M.OOO 


nnaiiee  aeUiHHa*~Fund«  tMftn4*4 
in  AU^mmd 


PabUe  Law  III. ...^ 

Public  Law  34S. 

grtnsatfaiiial  institutioiu  (tai- 
^Usa.  beafai.  »upjplh«.  fte.).. 

tracton.  etc..  (or  daablaj 

▼rteniM      

AdmMMaUTe  tmtt  (sUwIm, 
trave^SBBiiltiNi  tesa.  wt. 

^.^^iS^**^  <watal«ipaMnri 

ImhunwnMBt    io    Stat*   ol 

AkbaoM) 

Mnt-jrcar  iatrmt  pijimpu 

ToUl _ 

A  «<ns*  mnbcr  of  dwcfts  Bsr 
•onUi 


VakBS 


tz7,07i.in.er 
Msr.ssi.gi 

61.  754.  S87.  U 

17.  sfl^  mo.  10 


£<t4K.I3 


.\fi7I.CS8,I3 
777.1 17.  Sa 


u;aH.«a8L74 

71 7.  OSS.  13 


uximnaoi 


"noiai 

New  claims  received  In 


CloisM  actlsUiea 
Oled  to  June  30.  194a..  111.  6«7 
year--      S.iOO 


IVumber  of  veterans  receiving  com- 
pensation  or  pensions : 

World   War    I n  444 

World    War    n Si.  101 


Total 
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Vocational  TehabiUtation  ana  education 
activitie$ 


Total  number  veteraiu  in 
trainins  rtatos  sliioe  in- 
ception of  ftifiani... 

>'«tsniu  tn  trainins  Jime  90. 
1»«>: 

(1>  On-th^Job 

(2i  Farm  training 

(3;  Institutions  of  bifber 

Itaminf 

(4)  Trade  scbools.  otbcn.,. 

Total  in  tnialat. 


Public  I  PubUc  ' 
lAwie  Law346 


11,881 


1,430 
1.774 

7as 

473 


4.388 


Total 


138, 230     1»,  101 


10.400 
18^373 

7,078 
18^  UO 


64,  UO 


11,8B0 

20,147 

8,703 
1^903 


90.323 


Veterans  rehabilitated  under  Public 
Law  16 3.591 

Veterans  completed  under  Public 
Law  34« _ 12,511 

Veterans  with  entitlement  ex- 
hausted        6.  186 

Medical  activities 

Number  of  medical  examinations 74. 910 

Number  of  medical  treatments 28.  627 


Total  examinations  and  treat- 

menu 103.537 


Nurriber  of  dental  examinations .      8.377 

Number  of  dental  treatments ...      6.350 


Total  fxsmlnsttons  sod  treat* 
ments  ..*.••«.«••.•....••.    14, 697 

teen  fu^fnty  a«rfHfMs— Tofs/  in  progrtm, 
M§r.  U,  i»4t^unt  20,  1949 


mSMMtm 

1 

WhsiNv 

TelaltsM 

0,^ 

^t^p"" 

^  til  »8 

TMllrrvrtttrf 

m,m 

mn^m 

m,mm 

Junt  SO,  1940. 


Metivittei 
WUIer  gusrdMM, 


1.167 


World  War  U. ^ 526 

World  War  I  and  other 631 


Number  wards  under  custodians, 

June  SO.   1949 —  -  3,262 


World  War  n 

World  War  I  and  other 


2.211 
1.051 


Number  field  examinations  made 

past    year 4.390 

Contact  activities 

Peraonal  contacts  at  offices 216.334 

Personal  contacts  away  from  of- 
fices          26,  TTS 

Total 243,112 

Number  telephone  contacts 68.931 

Number  benefit  applications  pre- 
pared  - 69,  264 

Number  forms  prepared 105.811 

Correspondence  items  prepared—  73.  610 

Total 317,  616 

ildminiAfratfre  division 
activities 
Total  number  pieces  of  mail  han- 
dled   3,  456.  613 

Average  daily   number   pieces   of 

mall  handled 13.294 

Total  handling  of  veterans'  fUes—  2, 182.  678 
Number  of  veterans'  records  trans- 
ferred: 

In  from  other  States 18.  273 

Out  to  other  SUtes 20. 910 


Memorandum    on    the    White    Paper    oa 
United  States  Relations  With  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  HKW  HAMPSHm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Augtist  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
me.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carran  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry],  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Knowland]  on  the  so-called 
white  paper  on  United  States  relations 
with  China. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IfXMOaANDVM  ON  THX  WKm  PaPXS  ON  UNmO 

Statxs  Rxlations  Wrra  China 

THX   BIO   AUBI 

The  State  Department's  wtiite  paper  on 
United  States  relations  with  China  is  to  a 
largt  extent  a  1,054-pafs  whitewash  of  a 
wishful,  do-nothing  policy  which  has  sue* 
ceeded  ont)  in  placing  Asia  In  danger  of 
Ootlet  eomiusst  with  iu  ultimate  threat  to 
the  pesee  el  ttoe  wmlM  aoO  oor  own  nstkmal 
•seurity^ 

It  Is  an  stteflUPl  to  wiy«e«asli  a  ptAUif 
whieh,  in  stMs  eiOfl«  Mai  flieaftt  tlie  Osser* 
M9>  of  CMm  tiiti  km  eoofWiinMy  »m¥t4 

^^M^n^m^lj*    i^imi^^g^^        Will  1^1    fl     Wt^iU^. 

V^^mWVi^v     WWW^^999i  wvlltfiIBi     mi     rWWvf 

tA     BtfMIMi4     BbMaA     AAaA^m     ^^^mmmk^A^m*     ktm. 

OMift.  "Tho wirto CliiM fflStlWf  10 all 

BOiMsaM  a(  tiM  latsraaUaaal  fSaai.''  as  salO. 
"•Od  \%  Is  hers,  sbov*  all  elss,  where  ws  ttavs 
le  4eal  tbs  bsrdsst  blow  •  •  •  on  tbe 
intematiousi  seals,  the  key  task  is  to  stop 
American  Intervention  tn  China." 

Fortunately,  there  may  yet  be  time  for  the 
United  States  to  prevent  what  the  State  Ds- 
partment  fallaciously  declares  already  to  have 
happened. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acbeson  aays  the 
cause  in  China  is  lost.  "A  decision,"  he  says, 
"was  arrived  at  in  China,  if  only  a  decision  by 
default."  Mr.  Acheson  has  added  his  voice 
to  that  chcrus  of  doom  which,  repeatedly 
now  for  several  years,  has  sung  a  dirge  for 
China's  Government.  The  only  wrong  note 
is  that  the  Chinese  Republic  refuses  to  die. 

CHINA  RETtrSSS  TO  QtTTT 

Even  l>efore  the  fall  of  Nanking  In  the  Slno- 
Japanese  war.  Japan  made  i}eace  overtures  to 
China  through  Dr.  Oscar  P.  Trautmann,  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  China,  and  these  were 
repeated  alter  the  Chinese  Government  had 
evacuated  Hankow.  Japan  was  willing  to 
restore  the  status  quo  prior  to  the  Luchoo 
Bridge  Incident  provided  only  that  China 
recognizes  Maochukuo. 

Considering  the  defeats  China  had  suffered, 
these  were  not  unattractive  terms.  But  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  was  determined 
to  fight  on.  If  he  had  not  repeatedly  turned 
down  Japanese  offers  of  peace,  and  had  be- 
come a  partner  of  the  Greater  Asia  scheme, 
the  Pacific  war  might  have  taken  a  quite  dif- 
ferent turn.  While  battered  Chine  was  hold- 
ing on.  the  Japanese  were  taking  Hong  Kong. 
Singapore.  Rangoon,  Bataan.  and  Ccaregi- 
dor.  moving  into  New  Guinea  and  the  Solo- 
mons and  closing  the  Burma  Road.  China's 
only  overland  supply  line. 

China  still  has  not  succumbed.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  still  holds  a  greater  area 
of  the  country  than  it  did  after  the  first  year 
of  war  with  Japan.    What  the  Chinese  Army 
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lacks  more  tlum  anything  else  are  the 
weapons  which  the  State  Department  dan- 
gerously advises  be  withheld  from  its  armies. 
Against  the  Government  troops,  deprived  of 
arms  and  equipment  by  this  short-sighted 
State  Department  policy,  the  Communists 
fight  with  a  wealth  of  weapons.  Most  of 
these — as  the  white  paper  points  out — were 
surrendered  by  the  Japanese  to  the  Russians. 
What  the  white  paper  has  neglected  to  state, 
however,  is  that  reports  indicate  that  some  of 
the  Communists'  United  States-manufac- 
tured weapons  have  l^een  diverted  to  them 
out  of  the  United  States  wartime  $11,000.- 
000.000  lend-lease  to  Soviet  Russia.  For 
propaganda  purposes.  Communists  have 
claimed  to  have  captured  it  all  from  the 
Nationalist  Government. 

WArnNG-roR-TH«-DusT-TO-srrTi.«  polict 

The  white  p>aper  sajrs  China  lost  huge 
qiiantltles  of  munitions  sent  from  the 
United  States.  What  it  does  not  say  is  that 
China  has  suffered  from  an  embargo  on 
United  States  military  aid. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  received 
from  the  United  States  more  criticism  than 
help,  more  advice  than  material  support. 
When  General  Marshall  acted  as  a  mediator 
in  China,  be  could  bring  pressure  on  the 
Nationalist  Government  and  not  on  the 
Communists  because  the  Naticmalist  Gov- 
ernment dtpended  on  the  United  States  for 
arms  and  munitions  while  the  Communists 
ware  amply  supplied  by  Russia  with  cap- 
tured Japanese  arms. 

When  General  Msrshail  fallsd  to  bring 
al>out  a  ooalltlun  government  wltb  tbs  OoBI* 
■MUtfete  la  ObUia«  IM  MaMei  OOM  Miif  MM 

IM  <«|l>He<  IMOiHIlt  OBtf  oa  fit  fOVMM 

fosnc,  wHleb  was  Osntsd  furtbef  imofy 
•ttMMii.  Oefloral  ||>'*>>oii  leetlieO  MfM 
Im  BOMi  flWMMIOi 

•M  iralMliif.  wlttooul 
vers  impoteat  aaO  tlM 
tbem  ovt  tn  Manebwia. 

lasted  almost  a  year,  until  tbs  summer  el 
1947  wiien  the  sale  of  .793  rifle  ammunlttOB 
was  permitted.  The  Chinese  Government 
received  130,000,000  rounds  which  it  had 
ordered  2  years  t>ef<M'e.  Tbe  ammunltloa 
was  specially  made  for  tbe  so-called  "Gen- 
eralissimo rifle"  and  could  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

No  real  postwar-aid -to-China  program 
started  until  the  passage  of  tbe  China  Aid 
Act  on  April  3,  1948,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  even  then,  the  first  shipment — a  mea- 
ger 600  tons  of  anunvmltlon  and  supplies — 
did  not  reach  China  until  last  December 
15.  Under  the  act.  the  United  States  made 
available  to  China  a  total  sum  of  $400,000.- 
000.  Of  this,  $275,000,000  was  earmarked  for 
ECA  civilian  aid  and  the  remaining  $125,- 
000.000  ultimately  was  made  available  for 
military  purposes.  The  arms  and  ammiml- 
*<.on  transferred  imder  this  appropriation 
was  not  at  the  United  States  Army's  cost 
but  much  of  it  was  at  tbe  much  higher  re- 
placement value.  Three-fotirths  of  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  Army  at 
the  Chinese  Government's  request  so  that 
ii  could  supervise  procurement  for  China. 
Less  than  20  percent  of  these  procurements 
have  been  handled  by  the  Ohtneae, 

Th&  impression  is  widespread  in  this 
country  that  China  has  received  billions  of 
dollars  in  postwar  military  aid  from  the 
United  States.  State  Department  figures 
add  up  to  more  than  $962,000,000.  But  they 
Include  $30,000,000  charged  as  services  for 
disarming  and  repatriating  Japanese  troops. 
The  Chinese  Government  contends  it  has 
received  vital  arms  and  ammunition  of  a 
va^ue  of  only  $110,000,000.  and  has  docu- 
mentary proof  to  that  effect. 
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TtM  »falt*  paper  mns  the  total  granU  up 
to  a  mlatawling  »nd  ■atroootnlcal  $l,6M.OOO.- 
QOe.  But  It  do«*  thU  by  inclmttng  pmnij 
maunlhUry  BCA  akl  and  »474.0<MW  la 
UmmA  gnats.  Moi  only  wer*  tb«  UMRA 
psymnrta  tummSBtmrf  but  also  tbey  were 
abM«d  taqianiallj  between  tlie  Oovemment 
and  Oooimunlst-controlled  areas.  Since  the 
anas  uiMSer  the  Communists  were  prlmartly 
food-producing  the  Oonmimtats'  needs 
WMa  largely  for  dochlac  and  madlcal  sup- 
pllM.  of  whicb  53.000  tons  were  delivered  to 
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Thm  liapraailon  is  created  tltat  large 
amounts  at  military  suppllsa  w«  Incltidad 
In  tlilB  sale.  Prealdeut  Truman  himself 
■tatsd  OB  December  18.  194«.  that  "aircraft, 
all  BOOdMiflttaflaed  combat  materiel,  and 
fixed  tnstaI!atlons  ootstde  at  Chlaa  were 
excluded.  Thus  no  weapons  whMi  eould  b« 
asad  la  ighttBC  a  ctni  war  were  nads  aeaU- 
abia  through  this  f^nement."  On  page  ISO 
the  white  paper  notes  Oenerai  MarahaH's  as- 
suranoea  to  the  Communists  that  the  sur- 
plOB  propwty  contained  no  eombat  materiel. 

Dos  to  ttas  tropleal  weather  in  the  areas 
whan  tlM  BUttirtsi  was  abandoned.  It  la  un- 
dsntood  ttat  a  gnat  portion  of  it  was  in 
TVtoos  itagsa  oS  deterioration.  As  an  exam- 
ple. In  the  sales  agreement  a  truck  waa  de- 
fined  as  a  vehicle  "with  leas  than  M  percent 
of  tts  paru  missing."  Approatasstsly  one- 
third  at  tbs  total  of  Partflc  surpltis  Is  repre- 
ssntsd  toy  ethtdes  of  all  kinds. 

After  one  global  war  foiight  to  protect  our 
against  invasion,  the  State  Depart- 
have  learned  that  no  line  of  our 
can  te  left  unguarded.  The  United 
wisely  adopts  a  military -assistance 
profram  for  Europe  and  joins  a  North 
Atlantic  pact  But  that  does  not  justify 
neglecting  China  and  the  Par  last,  nor 
l»ruahing  off  the  crisis  there  with  a  ion(, 
apologia  for  SUte  Department  errors. 


:  CHiKA  CBI8IS  IS  s  wo«L0  cavis 

The  Oonmunlst  crisis  In  Chins  is  not  a  do- 
msstlc  problem  of  China  alone,  as,  appar- 
mttf.  the  whits  paper  assumes.  If  China 
rtamld  fall  complstely  into  the  bands  of  the 
OoaununUts.  It  would  mean  the  eventual 
sad  ot  prognss  toward  damocracy  in  all  Asia. 
MM  TSs  Uliig.  tbs  CktasBS  Oonmunlst  oom- 
aaander.  alMaiy  has  proolataMd  his  intsn- 
tk>n  of  lolMUf  Om  world  rsvolutlon  under 
lbs  0oTlet  Union's  banner. 

Victorious  in  China,  the  Communists  tn- 
STttaMy  wa«rid  push  into  the  southeast  Asia 
sovatrlss.  Ooounualst  Tsngwardi  ainady 
an  Inipiantsd  In  ttas  ladBss.  In  India,  In 
ladDChlna.  In  Malaya.  Our  own  welfare,  no 
less  than  China's,  demands  that  this  master 
plan  of  Soviet  conquest  be  stopped.  We 
cannot  if  nore  the  threat  at  a  Sovlstlasd  Asia. 
which  would  Up  the  dsllcste  **»^virt  be- 
twssn  the  Conunu.ilat  and  the  free  worlds. 
It  would  close  the  door  of  Asta  to  the  West, 
deny  markets  and  material  for  western  in- 
dustry, and  give  the  Soviet  Union  manpower 
ud  resources  for  the  ultimate  blow  for  world 
dowtnatfcm.  China  is  in  peril,  but.  contrary 
to  ttas  Mats  Dspsrtmsnt.  It  is  not  lost  yet 

As  United  Statss  tpet}t  tu  blood  and 
wealth  in  part  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
China  in  World  War  n.  If  China  then  was 
haportam  to  the  psscs  and  security  of  the 
OuHsd  States  there  sssasi  to  tw  no  rcMog 
why  China  Is  of  any  less  taaportance  now. 
CSrtalnly  tbsn  Is  nothing  tm  sinister  about 
ttasSoTlst  plsfa  of  sfinsslnn.  which  knows  no 
natkinsl  booadsrlss.  than  there  wae  In  Ja- 
pan's greater  esst  Asia  eoproepertty  program. 

If  our  policy  still  Is  to  contain  cooununlam 
Ipke  world  over,  then  tbsn  can  be  no  lostlfl- 
sation  for  ttas  jpaUef  Ot  our  Stau  Dspart- 
ncnc  In  ignottaf  tbs  pUght  of  China  and 
<ltaw)untlng  ttas  rslatlvs  taaportaaos  of  ths 
satire  Par  Bast.    We  an  spendtag  i»>mt'mi 


to  flgbt  a  cold  war  against  oonununlam 
throughout  the  reet  of  the  world  and  approx- 
imataly  1  psnoit  ta  ttas  laaportant  Paslflo 
area.  In  China  then  Is  a  hot  war.  The  Chi- 
nese Oovsnunent  must  havs  Immsdlat4>  and 
adequate  military  aid. 

Worse  than  the  white  paper's  attsaupt  to 
jusUfy  the  paet  mtstakn  of  United  SUtes 
policy.  It  clearly  indicates  that  the  stats  De- 
partment has  found  new  excuses  for  prolong- 
ing than. 

Untu  very  recently,  AaMrtcan  Par  Bast 
policy  wss  bsssd  on  the  wishful  theory  that 
China's  OosBMaalsts  were  not  Communists 
St  an.  )ast  an  Inadverteatly  labelled  group  of 
spartan  rsTarasn.  dssplts  ths  (act  that  thsy 
always  taava  apsnly  proclalmsd  tbeaeelves 
to  be  OoaasMinlsts.  The  State  Department 
persisted  in  Its  do-nothing  appeasement  a« 
the  excuse  that  Chjns's  Conununlsts  would 
reject  domination  from  the  Kremlin  and  that 
a  unified  China  would  provide  a  basis  for 
Btabillty. 

But  that  all  blew  up  a  few  months  ago. 
Mao  axMt  other  Communist  leaders  settled 
any  possibility  of  doubt  with  the  declaration 
that  "tbs  people  of  China  must  side  either 
with  imperialism  or  socialism.  There  must  be 
no  exception,  no  third  line  of  action.  Strad- 
dling the  fence  U  a  futile  thing  •  •  •  We 
belong  to  the  antl-lmpsfrtallst  front  headed 
by  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  and  we  can  only  look  for 
genuine  friendly  aid  from  that  front."  Last 
April  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  officially 
proclaimed  that  In  another  world  war  they 
would  march  forward  haiul  in  hand  with  the 
ally  of  China.  Soviet  RumU." 

There  is  the  reality.  In  the  light  of  It. 
ABMrlean  Par  Bast  policy  has  bltindersd 
grievously.  The  Yalta  agreement  beeo—ee  a 
sell-out  of  China.  The  State  Department 
policy  of  trying  to  create  a  Chlneee  coalition 
with  Communists  beooaaee  a  coloeeal  blun- 
der. 

The  present  SUte  Department  position  per- 
In  a  breach  of  what  bad  been  the  United 
r  consistent  China  policy  for  a  century. 
from  1843  to  IMS  This  was  a  policy  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  which  had  its 
strongest  expression  in  John  Hay's  "Open 
Door."  In  many  ways  It  was  an  AsUtlc  Moo- 
roe  Doctrine  for  it  atUcked  the  theory  that 
China  could  be  colonised  by  European  na- 
tions, partitioned  or  split  up.  Then  as  now. 
Russia  coveted  Manchuria  and  Korea  as  step- 
ping stones  to  empire.  Our  historic  policy 
was  reafflrmed  as  recently  as  1933  In  the  nine- 
power  Treaty  which  stUl  binds  the  United 
States  and  Chins. 

Again  on  December  1.  1M3,  President 
Boosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Chtirchill 
signed  with  QensnUsstmo  Chiang  at  Cairo 
a  declaration  that  "all  the  territories  that 
Jspan  has  stolen  from  the  Chinese,  stich  as 
Manchuria.  VoraMaa,  and  ttas  Fsseadorss. 
staall  be  restorsd  to  tbs  BspubUe  of  Cblna.'* 
A  few  days  later  this  statement  was  repudi- 
ated at  Tehran  at  the  demand  of  Stalin. 

Then,  on  Pstaruary  II.  1M6.  at  a  secret 
meeting  attended  by  RoassvMt,  Stalin,  and 
Cburchlll.  at  Yalu,  an  agreement  was 
riaataul  whlcta  dealt  ttas  severest  blow  to 
China's  chances  for  postwar  peace  and  unity. 
In  return  for  Riissla's  agreement  to  enter 
the  war  against  Japan  00  days  after  the  de- 
feat of  Oermany.  Stalin  was  rewarded  with 
great  eoassadons.  Outer  Mongolia  wm  per- 
manently «Hached  from  China.  Suasla  was 
rsstored  rights  she  had  sstssd  in  Manchuria 
sad  which  Japan  had  tafeaa  from  her  in  IWM. 
"The  pact  gave  Russia  a  primary  Interest  In 
the  port  of  Dalren  and  the  two  main  Man- 
ehurian  railroads  and  control  of  the  naval 
bass  of  Port  Arthur 

This.  In  sffSct.  was  a  trad*  of  terrttory 
which  did  not  belong  to  either  the  United 
Statee  or  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  Cairo  Declaration  signed  just  14 
months  earlier.    It  vitiated  the  mmsss  QoTo 


ernments  30  years  of  struggle  sgalnst  the 
Communists  and  made  meaningless  the  Chi- 
naae  people's  8  years  of  war  and  misery.  It 
is  generally  agreed  now  that  this  tragic  and 
dlsbsaorlng  agreement  at  Yalta  is  at  the  root 
of  the  prceent  turmoil  in  China. 

The  white  paper  said  the  agreement  waa 
mads  for  military  espsdisocy  and  that  at 
no  point  did  Prsaldsnt  Booaenlt  consider 
that  he  was  oompromising  vital  C'oinesc  in- 
tercsU.  True,  at  that  time  the  atom  t>omb 
bad  not  been  dropped.  But  it  was  ubvioiia 
that  Russia  would  enter  the  Pacific  war  be- 
cause Moecow  could  not  have  participated  In 
ttas  peace  for  Asia  without  having  partici- 
pated In  the  fighting  for  Asia.  Cordell  Hun 
had  been  assured  in  Moaoow  befon  Yalta 
that  Russia  would  enter  the  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

Ths  Yalta  agreement  wf>s  made  in  secret. 
It  was  not  tmtll  June  15.  4  months  later,  that 
Oenerai  Hurley.  United  States  Amtiassador  in 
China.  Informed  Oenerallssimo  Chlsng.  The 
white  paper  wryly  notes,  however,  that  from 
the  OeneraUntmo's  reaction  he  appeared  to 
have  learned  about  it  from  Stalin. 

The  open  door  that  was  shut  by  Yalta  has 
remained  closed  although  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  had  ample  time  to  discern  whether 
that  Immoral  secret  diplomacy  compromised 
vital  Chinese  Interests.  The  white  paper  it- 
self mentions  assxirances  which  Marshal 
SUlln  gave  Harry  Hopkins  in  Moscow  in  May 
liM6,  that  he  proposed  no  alteration  over  the 
soverdgoty  of  Manchuria  or  any  other  part 
of  China,  that  Geoeralissimo  Chiang  Ksl- 
ah«k  was  the  only  Chinese  leader  qualified  to 
undertake  the  unification  of  China,  that  the 
Communist  leaders  were  not  as  good  or  as 
well  qualified,  and  that  he  would  welcome 
Chinese  civilian  participation  in  the  admin- 
istntlon  of  Manchuria. 

These  were  the  assurances  but  they  only 
underacon  the  fallacious  belief  that  Stalin 
eouM  be  appsssed  into  democratic  ooopera- 
tlon.  Yalta  and  State  Department  policy 
in  Asia  since  then  reflect  the  belief  thst 
postwar  peace  depended  on  cooperation  of 
the  two  opposing  Ideologies,  therefore  no  sac- 
rifice was  too  big.  Instead,  It  encouraged 
and  strengthened  the  Soviet  expansionists, 
not  only  in  China  but  also  in  Poland.  Ttigo* 
slavia.  and  elsewhere.  Subaequsnt  events 
proved  the  Soviet  appetite  Increased  with 
eating.  Not  until  the  Soviet  influence  In 
Poland.  Hungary.  Austria.  Rtunanla.  Bul- 
garia. Iran.  Manchuria,  and  Korea  became 
entrenched  did  the  WSatetn  Powers  get  nerr- 
oua  about  the  situation.  It  took  the  mlsary 
aad  silJsrIng  of  the  populstlon  of  half  of 
Bonps  and  most  of  Asia  to  convince  the 
Americans  of  their  mistake. 

But  instead  of  facing  facta  in  China  and 
admitting  its  error,  the  State  Pi>pwmi^<it 
still  bwies  lu  head  ,ln  the  sand  and  Issues 
a  whlU  paper.  If  okM  set  of  circumstances 
does  not  justify  lu  policy,  another  set  must 
be  found.  Wow  It  says  Nationalist  China  Is 
dead  and  undermines  the  Kuomlntang  and 
the  Oovernment.  Worse  than  attempting 
now  to  whitewash  lu  past  mistakes,  the  Slate 
Department  tries  to  prolong  them. 

MASSHAU.    tTSCO    A    COALmOM    WrTH    TBS 
COMMUNISTS 

Some  9  months  sfter  Yalta.  General  Msr- 
shaU  was  sent  to  China  by  President  Truman 
to  try  to  unite  the  country  by  peaceful 
mesns.  The  Soviet  Union  then  was  still 
*iewad  as  a  peace-loving  democracy  and  the 
Chlneee  Comaaualsts  aa  mere  agrarian  re- 
formen  unrsUtsi  to  Moscow  Tt»e  Msrshall 
mission  was  a  sequence  of  Yslta.  based  on  the 
assumpUon  ttaat  the  Communisu  eould  be 
appeassd  and  that  Russian- American  fric- 
tion m  Cblna  could  be  held  down.  The 
Marshall  mission  declared  iu  aim  as  effec- 
tuatlag  a  coaUUoa.  actually  participated  la 
negotiations,  and  compsUsd  tbs  Cblneae  Gov- 
ernment  to  sign  ssvsral  agrsementa.  What 
It  did  not  dedan  was  ths  ttarsat  to  with- 
draw United  SUtes  support— as  It  later  did— 
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if  the  Oovernment  should  refuse  to  settle 
on  term,  laid  down  by  General  Marshall. 

China  did  not  settle,  and,  therefore,  paid 
Its  penalty  when  it  approsched  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  late  in  1945  with  applications 
for  credits  for  rehabilitation  needs.  The 
white  paper  says  no  action  was  taken  on 
these  requests  "and  in  January  1946,  the 
National  Advisory  CotincU,  acting  In  accord- 
ance with  Oenerai  Marshall's  recommenda- 
tions, decided  that  a  major  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  China  must  await  sat- 
isfactory political  and  economic  develop- 
ments in  that  country."  General  Marshall, 
therefore,  was  able  to  use  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation as  a  lever  to  attempt  tci  achieve  his 
political  objective  of  forcing  the  Chinese 
Oovernment  to  accept  the  Communists. 

The  white  paper  now  contends  that  the 
Marshall  mission  did  not  envisage  a  coali- 
tion between  the  Nationalists  and  Commu- 
nists. On  page  273.  the  white  p>aper  quotes 
the  Prcaident  on  March  11,  1948.  as  having 
"expressed  his  hope  that  the  Chinese  liberals 
would  be  taken  into  the  Oovernment  but 
stated  that  'we  did  not  want  any  Commu- 
nists In  the  Government  of  Chins  or  any- 
where else  If  we  could  help  it.' " 

But  the  strife  In  China  exists  between  the 
Chinese  Oovernment  and  the  Communists. 
Marshall's  mission  was  to  unite  the  country 
by  peaceful  means.  If  that  does  not  mean 
by  agreement  between  the  two  sides,  then 
It  must  mean  by  the  capitulation  of  one  or 
the  other  and  that  was  not  possible.  The 
State  Department  wovild  know  this  if  it 
attempted  to  reconcile  what  Is  quoted  above 
with  page  211  in  which  It  quotes  General 
Marshall  as  summing  up  China's  situation  on 
December  1945,  "with  the  statement  that 
the  Communists  were  too  large  a  military' 
and  civil  force  to  be  Ignored.  •  •  •  He 
believed,  therefore,  that  it  was  imperative 
that  efforts  should  Ix  taken  to  bring  them 
Into  the  Government     •     •     •." 

It  Is  obvious  now  that  State  Department 
failure  was  a  fortunate  one  for  had  It  suc- 
ceeded the  stories  of  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, Poland.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia. Albania.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia 
would  have  been  repeated  in  China.  We 
know  that  whenever  a  government  Is  forced 
Into  a  coalition  with  Communists,  the  re- 
sult Is  domination  of  the  govemmant  by 
the  Communists.  Wherever  they  are  a  mi- 
nority, their  technique  ir:  to  rule  by  coalition. 
The  people's  democracy  of  which  China 
hears  is  not  a  Chinese  Invention.  It  is  a 
special  term  Ln  the  Marxist  lexicon  which 
denotes  a  form  of  transition  government 
that  is  socialist  in  theory  but  tolerates  cap- 
italist elements.  Like  the  eastern  European 
Commimist  rulers,  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  are  Soviet-trained  and  look  to  Mos- 
cow both  for  ideology  and  orders, 

CHINA  raovxs  rrs  mobalb 
Not  the  least  of  the  white  paper's  canards 
is  the  statement  that  China  has  lost  fighting 
morale.  The  fact  that  it  still  has  armies  in 
the  field  attesU  not  only  to  Its  fighting  heart 
but  also  to  the  use  to  which  it  has  put  such 
material  as  it  has  been  able  to  acquire.  The 
State  Department  mentions  the  Oovern- 
ment armies'  losses.  The  Communists 
themselves  admitted  on  July  19  to  1.432- 
OO")  casualties  and  they  hardly  would  be 
accused  of  exaggerating  such  statistics.  The 
white  fwper  does  not  mention  the  Commu- 
nist loeees. 

Long  before  many  of  us  here  in  the  United 
awoke  to  the  threat  of  communism. 
Kal-she  was  fighting  it.  His  be- 
liefs and  tactics  have  been  criticized  but  still 
he  has  not  wavered.  He  did  not  capitulate 
in  the  face  of  tre-nendous  difficulties  and  he 
choae  to  go  into  retirement  when  pressure 
was  brought  upon  htm  to  surrender  to  the 
Communists.  Ttae  report  at  ttae  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Oommlttse  last  year  on  the 
China  aid  bill  eantained  this  passage: 


"In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  China,  led  for 
20  years  through  tremendous  difficulties  by 
the  selfless  patriotism  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  represents  our  conunon 
contest  against  threats  to  International 
peace  and  security  and  against  Communist 
aggression  and  deserves  support  within  our 
resources  as  proposed  in  this  act.  Further, 
the  aid  authorised  by  this  act  is  a  tangible 
proof  of  American  Interest  In  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Chi!  a.  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  in  stabilized  peace 
in  the  Far  East." 

CHINA   KETUSKO   TO   LISTEN 

China,  which  has  received  more  advice 
than  tangible  help  from  the  United  States, 
now  Is  acciised  by  the  State  Department  of 
having  refused  to  be  guided  by  this  counsel. 
The  main  advice,  backed  up  with  penalties. 
was  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Conunu- 
nists.  There  no  longer  can  be  any  ques- 
tion but  that  such  advice  was  wrong  on  the 
inevitable  terms  of  any  coalition  with  Com- 
munists. China  should  not  tie  blamed,  but 
congratulated,  for  having  had  foresight  to 
be  first  in  the  field  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  to  have  preserved  in  the  strug- 
gle through  two  decades  of  grievous  hard- 
ship. The  white  pajier  falls  to  whitewash 
the  errors  of  the  State  Department.  It  does 
underline  the  immediate  necessity  of  the 
utmost  support  of  the  United  States  for  a 
stanch  ally. 

CONCLUSION 

The  white  paper  utterly  falls  in  whatever 
it  may  have  been  intended  to  accomplish. 
It  could  probably  t)e  compared  to  a  legal 
plea  of  confession  and  avoidance.  Yet  it 
falls  in  this  for  such  a  plea  miist  have  color 
and,  certainly,  the  confession  in  this  In- 
stance entirely  lacks  color.  It  does  avoid  the 
issue — the  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
It  attempts  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the 
decision  has  already  been  written.  To  ac- 
cept this  means  the  decision  has  been  made 
in  Moscow.  It  may  be  that  is  where  many 
people  prefer  that  it  be  made,  but  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  enun- 
ciated so  clearly  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948.  as  well  as  the  China  Aid  Act  of 
1943,  cannot  so  lightly  be  dismissed. 

Certainly,  the  ideals  of  the  Nationalist 
Government,  as  contained  in  its  constitu- 
tion. In  its  legislative  and  judicial  systems, 
are  those  to  which  this  country,  as  well  as 
every  independent  democracy,  can  well  sub- 
scribe. 

Although  men  may  have  been  derelict  In 
their  duty  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  office 
they  have  held,  it  does  not  settle  the  matter 
to  attempt  to  write  off  the  entire  National- 
ist regime,  for  that  leaves  the  issue  still  to  be 
met.  That  issue  is  the  same  today  as  It  was 
In  1945  and  1946.  Certainly  the  future  is  not 
as  cloudy  now  as  then  with  respect  to  the 
opposition.  If  nothing  else  has  come  out  of 
this  catastrophy,  it  is  a  clarification  of  those 
who  are  sincerely  against  communism  and 
those  who  are  not  so  sincere.  It  is  inevitable 
that  btireaucratic  agencies,  having  taken  a 
position,  are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  that 
that  position  was  wrong.  Better  evidence  of 
such  a  situation  cannot  be  found  than  the 
white  pap>er.  It  meticulously  avoided  the 
Inclusion  of  matters  which  reflect  upon  it 
the  same  degree  of  misadministration,  lack 
of  integrity,  and  wlllfxil  neglect  of  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  through  its  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  the  economic  asBlstsnce  given  by  the 
United  States  was  Mtmlnistered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  detract  from  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  to  encourage  faith  of 
the  Chinese  people  in  its  Oovemment.  Cer- 
tainly, the  expenditure  of  such  sums  of 
money,  even  though  they  did  add  to  the 
material  betterment  of  some  of  the  Chinese 
people,  did  not  contribute  in  the  least  part 
to  the  objective  of  encouraging  the  people 


to  support  their  Government  In  the  stand 
It  was  making  against  the  Communists.  In 
fact,  the  administration  of  much  of  this  aid 
was  on  a  basis  entirely  divorced  from  the 
political  considerations  so  that  the  recipients 
were  always  under  the  impression  that  aid 
received  from  the  United  States  was  not  or 
had  no  connection  with  their  Government 
and  that  whether  under  the  Communists  or 
the  Nationalists,  the  aid  was  for  the  people. 
This  certainly  Is  not  the  same  course  that 
has  been  followed  In  Europe.  The  policy 
there  is  clear  that  the  aid  given  is  in  support 
of  the  democratic  governments  as  oppoeed 
to  the  Communists. 

Such  examples  merely  emphasized  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  State  Department  has  been 
inept  In  its  handling  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  the  field  of  Ideology.  The  issue  Is 
not  solved  nor  Is  it  clarified  by  the  white 
paper.  The  issue  is  as  it  has  always  been,  the 
containment  of  communism.  The  solution 
of  the  issue  is  not  easier  today  because  of 
the  events  contained  in  the  white  paper. 
They  are,  however,  susceptible  of  solution, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  solved  certainly  they 
must  be  solved  by  people  with  mc««  imagina- 
tion than  the  white  paper  Indicates  is  con- 
tained in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  In 
his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
Department  of  State's  white  paper,  con- 
cludes : 

"One  point,  however,  Is  clear.  Should  the 
Communist  regime  lend  Itself  to  the  alms  of 
Soviet  Russian  lmF)erialism  and  attempt  to 
engage  in  aggression  against  China's  neigh- 
bors, we  and  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  confronted  by  a 
situation  violative  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  threatening  in- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

"Meanwhile  our  policy  will  continue  to  be 
based  upon  our  own  respect  for  the  Charter, 
our  friendship  for  China,  and  otir  traditional 
support  for  the  open  door  and  for  China's 
independence  and  administrative  and  terri- 
torial Integrity." 

Thus,  In  effect.  Secretary  Acheson  writes 
off  loss  of  all  of  China  to  the  Russian- 
directed  Communists  and  retreats  to  the 
borders  of  China.  He  serves  notice  that  if 
the  Communist  regime  of  China  lends  Ita^ 
to  the  alms  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism 
against  China's  neighbors,  the  United  States 
would  consider  such  action  a  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  could  perform  help- 
ful assistance  In  focusing  opinion  of  the  free 
world  on  Russian  aggression,  Init  effeethra 
measures  for  action  could  be  blocked  by 
Russia's  veto  in  the  Security  Coxmcil. 

We  submit  that  despite  all  the  evidence 
that  the  United  States  policy  regarding  ex- 
pansion of  Russian  alms  In  China  has  been 
a  failure  In  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  stUl  vacillating  when 
the  situalon  cries  aloud  for  decisive  fCMth- 
rlght  action  to  retrieve  losses  already 
sustslosd. 

Sserstary  Acheson  belatedly  recognizes  In 
the  above-quoted  statement  that,  perhaps, 
Soviet  Russia  may  be  shown  to  have  had  Im- 
perialistic aims  In  trying  to  overrun  China. 
With  the  evidence  so  plain  that  the  Com- 
munists' armies  in  China  are  Russia- 
directed.  Secretary  Acheson's  policy  of  re- 
treat to  the  bc»-ders  of  China  is  illogical  and 
certainly  not  good  strategy.  There  is  no 
publicly  revealed  evidence  that  Secretary 
Acheson  Is  making  any  forthright  efforts  for 
unlfjrlng  China's  neighbors  against  the  on- 
coming Red  armies.  His  effort  to  make 
Chiang  Kai-shek  a  scapegoat  for  the  blund- 
ers of  present  and  past  administrations  in 
Washinigton  is  shallow.  It  has  been  re- 
jected by  every  competent  observer  of  the 
tragic  record  of  betrayal  of  China  running 
back  years. 

Ws  believe  Communist  ocmtrol  of  China 
would  endanger  gravely  America's 
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porttiOD  In  th*  Pacific.  Then  to  unplr  tab- 
la  tlM  ftl«*  of  UM  State 
^wjirfwut  of  Matioiua 
that  lb*  Oommuttteta  Utroush  thalr 
tg  inflitratota  aJraaOy  hava  ba- 
te taftorlBB  eounCrlaa  bocdarliic  China. 
Much  of  Chhia  to  atui  fraa  of  Bad  annlaa. 
In  vlaw  of  aU  of  tba  dtoqotoUnc  davidop- 
aaati.  va  suboalt  that  it  to  high  tlma— tha 
hear  la  sMttnc  lata  for  Praaklant  Tnunan 
to  taatttala  a  farthrlsht  policy  of  tanglhia 
miiaMmmem  to  thoaa  fraa  araaa  In  China,  and 
to  fii  cm  with  aoopaiatloa  of  borderlac 
eoimtrlaa  for  their  mntnal  dafenaa. 
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TkcVetenuM' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

omnaMTi.TA]nA 
Hf  TSS  aSIf  ATB  OP  THX  UNITED  3TATB 

4a9U*t  22  (iegiMlative  day  of 
.Jum2).  1949 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
awuntaMaB  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
dfttcd  Aucust  IS.  1949.  which  I  wrote  to 
Col.  Philip  Mathews,  Democratic  State 
chairman,  at  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcocd. 
as  follows: 

Axrexmr  19,  IMt. 
Col.  Prxlif  M^nawa, 

CkmtnmmM.  Stmtm  Dewtoeratie  Committee. 


Stwea  yon  hava 
en  fit  to  raacb  out  tor  polltlrai  advantage 
by  maaing  a  public  atatciacnt  falacly  repre. 
■anting  my  position  with  rcgar  '  to  the  vet* 
arans'  bonua.  I  am  aitrtraatlng  thla  opan  tot- 
ter to  you  in  oiilw  tkat  you 
tod  wtth  tha 
br  dtotertad 
yoM  poaaibfy  reach  tha  eooelualon  that 
or  have  avar  baan  oppoaed  to  the 

Thalbct  litL>at 
Tanla  and  every 


I 


BYary  veteran  in  PmBaylTanla  knows  that 
the  IMd  putform  of  tha  ■afwiWhaii  Party. 

I  no  lor  alaailaB  to  tha  bnltcd 
Mb  daeiarad  in  fsTcr  of  the  bouus 
as  foUowa: 

"We  pledge  tha  oaymact  of  a  fair  and  llb- 

aral  boawa  to  tha  Tetarana  ot  World  War  n." 

■very  vaiaran  knows  that  the  bonus  togla- 

latloB  waa  paaaad  by  two  laaatnps  of  tha  Oen- 

•tod  eototnl. 

WMwara  of  thoaa  fbeto  or  did  you 
Igaore  them  when  you  reaiafad 
to  latoMpiaaaMatlim  In  your  a<tamp<  to  d»> 

Ototalnly  you  muat  reailaa  that  wtawii  y«a 

totoa  for  tha  ftoMiiMatto  Party,  that  tha  Ito. 

publican  leadership  to  nppoaad  to  the  bonim 
yob  are  in  faat  worfelng  ggataot  the  Intereat 
d(  evtry  vatotan. 
iB  tiytoc  to  hainv  you^  falsa  and 

aast  aa*«M  to  tha  LaglOB  Btoto 
to  Pliukaiiti.  1  <Bd  a—  disgaai  tha 

of  •<«y  gewMtfha  on  that  oeeaaton  In  tha  hope 
that  yon  wtu  raaognina  tha  impcrtaaaa  of 


the  natlOBal  prohtana  la  which  the  Legion  U 
tot —■lad  and  to  which  I  davotad  my  addreaa. 
It  ahowM  ba  uanacaasary  for  ma  to  potot 
out  that  In  a  aawa  ooofarence  Jwt  prior  to 
my  addreas  I  Mwrliasfirt  my  support  of  the 
booias.  That  Interrtow  waa  accurately  re- 
ported In  tha  prees.  aa  you  no  doubt  are 


M  rsmlad  yow  that  at  no  tlSM  to  ny 
puhUe  oarear  b«*a  I  WMd  satasn^  be^iAtato 
■■to  vwtoa.  I  have  baaa  haaond  many  timca 
hf  aatarana'  arganlaatkjtia.  ohnrch  groupa, 
and  fraternal  bodlaa.  but  I  have  nerar  uaed 
such  recognition  aa  a  meana  of  getthlC  toiaa 
for  myaeLf  or  others. 

In  tha  cTcnt  that  yoor  atotcment  waa  made 
Cto  Um  baala  of  toaeeuiato  toformatkm.  I  re- 
apaetfully  suggest,  in  the  Interest  of  the  vet- 
anuia,  that  you  make  prompt  and  appropri- 
ate correction. 

With  kindest  pcraonal  raganiK,  ballava  me. 
Very  sincerely, 

Biwisu  liAsmf. 


EpfUad**  Flaaacial  Cooditioa 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 


or  woara  B4Kota 
m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1949 

Mr.  BURmCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ican newswriters  in  England  have  been 
sending  home  many  articles  to  the  effect 
that  kbe  pnnnt  socialistic  government 
in  Ckrtmt  BrttaJn  Is  on  the  rocks.  I  ac- 
cept that  as  being  true,  but  that  is  not 
an  there  Is  to  it.  It  would  not  make  any 
dUfdieucc  wttat  political  party  is  in  pow- 
er. The  Conservatives,  under  Church- 
ill could  not  stem  the  tide,  unless  he 
was  able,  as  he  was  before,  to  milk  our 
Treasury  out  of  several  more  billions. 
That  might  put  ofT  fallxire  for  a  while, 
but  in  the  end  It  would  count  for  noth- 
ing. 

EnglaiMl  was  the  center  of  a  great 
Empire.  Her  ships  brought  from  every 
comer  of  the  earth  raw  material  which 
was  manufactured  in  England.  Eng- 
land grew  into  a  great  manufacturing 
center.  Manufactured  goods  were 
shipped  In  British  ships  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  commerce  thrived.  Shipping 
thrived  and  a  great  navy  was  built  up 
to  protect  that  commerce  and  defend 
the  raw  material  plants  tn  foreign  lands. 
People  of  Ittntend  found  employment  in 
manufacturing  htwiPfaa  in  this  far-flung 
Empire. 

Conditioos  tmm  rhingiwl  Kinlmni'i 
Empire  with  tneahausUbto  resources  is 
breaking  up.  India  kept  England  alive 
since  the  days  of  tbs  Bast  India  Com- 
pany. That  icawuee  b  gone.  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  fbid  it  nec- 
essary now  to  use  their  own  resourcts 
for  themselves.  Canad&  is  fast  fllling 
with  auuMtfadurinc  plants  and  the  raw 
flsateriah  of  those  countries  yai  aOti. 
•tod  With  Great  BrlUm  are  ftedtag  it 
accessary  to  use  those  resources. 

XTbless  Bftfland  can  have  access  to  raw 
OMtorlAls.  ilM  te  dooned.  Pbrty-seven 
million  people  cannot  live  on  an  island 
ooe-third  the  aile  of  tha  Siato  of  Mon- 
tana.   The  great  resources  of  Montana 


are  preater  than  all  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  Netherlands  added. 

If  the  policy  of  England  Ls  to  keep  on 
attempting  to  be  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ter of  the  world,  .she  is  headed  for  ruin 
no  matter  what  party  is  in  control  of  the 
Government.  Right  now  the  British 
pound  is  in  danger  of  faliing  to  zero,  and 
Brother  Crtpps  win  be  here  soon,  if  he  is 
not  already  here,  to  persuade  us  to  bail 
out  the  British  boat  of  finance.  The 
papers  report  he  wants  to  get  our  gold  at 
Fort  Kno.x  and  I  presume  he  wants  to 
trade  us  British  pounds  for  gold.  The 
British  pound  Ls  a  myth — it  is,  in  plain 
words,  nothing.  It  is  their  measure  of 
money.  Instead  of  a  dollar  they  measure 
the  pound.  With  nothing  behind  that 
pound  it  Is  worthless,  and  if  there  Is  still 
anything  behind  it.  there  soon  will  not 
be  imless  M*-.  Cripps  can  horse-trade  us 
out  of  our  gold. 

The  British  people  cannot  live  on  that 
small  Island  and  carry  on  as  a  great 
democracy. 

With  the  royal  family  draining  more 
out  of  the  Kingdom  than  the  people  can 
supply,  with  no  resources,  no  exten.sive 
agricultural  tracts,  and  no  raw  materials 
coming  in  In  every  ship.  47,000.000  people 
cannot  possibly  find  employment.  Pull 
employment  in  production  is  the  founda- 
tion of  any  sound  money  system,  and 
when  there  Is  no  work  the  money  system 
mast  crash. 

It  Is  absolutely  asinine  for  us  to  go 
any  further  with  loans  to  England.  She 
never  will  pay  a  cent  of  it  back,  because 
she  cannot.  It  is  up  to  her  now  to 
scatter  her  population  out  of  this  man- 
ufacturing ecnter.  which  was  once  great 
but  never  wia  be  again.  England  has 
had  great  statesmen  in  the  past — she 
has  a  glorious  history.  Crery  acre  teems 
with  tradition,  but  people  cannot  live 
on  a  glorious  past.  The  present  con- 
cerns England  and  no  statesiMn  has 
yet  been  (Uaeovered  in  England  who  can 
provide  employment  for  47.COO.000  peo- 
ple in  a  country  with  scarcely  enough 
resources  for  20.000.000. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  they 
have  an  AtUee  or  a  Churchill. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  in  a  «>eech  to  this 
House  during  the  war.  "I  was  not  elected 
Prime  Minister  to  preside  over  the  IIVM» 
dation  of  the  British  Empire."  If  he  does 
not  want  to  preside  over  just  this,  he 
had  better  let  AtUee  stay  where  tan  is 
and  do  the  presMlBg.  The  HgultetlaM 
hps  started. 

We  have  loaned  her  billions  upon  bil- 
lions; the  last  report  showed  she  had 
obtained  from  us.  since  World  War  I 
•ae.HtgjMO.OOO.  Wc  have  settled  some 
of  these  leans  at  a  discount  of  98  per- 
cent and  Great  Britain  could  not  pay 
the  2  percent.  We  loaned  her  the  money 
to  pay  the  2  percent,  and.  of  course,  she 
will  not  pay  this  loan,  either. 

My  advice  Is  to  place  an  extra  guard 
at  Fort  Knox  while  the  British  financxers 
are  here. 

On  the  face  of  this  borrowing  record 
of  Great  Britain.  If  we  loan  her  some 
more  billioos.  then  I  will  say  that  her 
ttatesmen  are  the  egHhl  of  anything  that 
Britain  has  prodoeed. 
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kiMontl  BendUs  Per  DisaUeil  VetcrsM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  aaomeiA 

JK  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIB 

Monday.  August  22. 1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  from  service  ofBcer.  W.  B. 
les  of  the  East  Atlanta  Post  No.  159, 
ican  Legjon.  Atlanta.  Ga..  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  membership 
of  that  post  on  August  4.  1949. 

The  ofBcers  and  members  of  this  live 
poet  of  the  American  Legion  are  alwas^s 
akrt  to  render  needed  service  to  111  and 
Injnred  veterans. 

Mr.  Jones  at  the  same  time  sent  me  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  Thursday.  August  4.  1949, 
describing  the  plight  of  one  pf  our  veter- 
ans who  is  the  holder  of  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  and  Ribbon,  and  who,  because  af 
the  wounds  received  by  him  In  World  War 
II.  must  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
a  wheel  chair.  This  veteran  is  Roy 
Strickland,  of  1062  Barton  Way,  Decatur. 
Ga. 

For  the  information  of  membei^,  I  am 
inserting  herewith  the  resolution  adopted 
by  East  Atlanta  Post  159.  and  the  clipping 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

UCaOLDTIOM 

Public    Law    70a    provides    mI- 

benefiu  for  veterans  suffering  of 
cord  disease  or  injury  causln^^  paraly- 
sis of  the  legs  and  lower  pmrt  of  the  body: 
Tbezvfors  be  it 

JBejotoed.  That  East  AUanta  Post  150. 
AzDrsrlcan  Legion.  Department  of  Georgia,  ad- 
MSWI  tlie  Georgia  depwrtment  executive  com- 
■nttae  to  zaemorallze  tbe  national  executive 
committee  to  petition  the  United  States 
Ooagraai  to  aneod  PubUe  Law  703  to  include 
all  vetwraus  who  are  paralysed  in  the  lower 
nmns  and  body  or  loss  of  both  legs  from  what- 
ever eatas  if  aemce-connected;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  TTiat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  our  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Unanimously  adopted  thia  August  4.  1949. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution  at  August 

4.  1943; 

■OOBMS  ACT  atnas  ajs  to  caoaw*   vxt 

(By  Marjory  Smith) 

A  legless  Decatur  World  War  II  veteran. 
doomed  to  spend  tiw  rest  of  bis  life  in  a 
wheel  duur.  yesterday  spoke  out  for  a  unique 
minority  group  of  Georgia  heroes  who  feel 
Government   is   dlscnminaUcg   against 


Roy  Stridtland.  37.  of  1082  Barton  Way. 
Decatur,  took  It  gamely  when  his  right  leg 
Amputated  betw^sen  the  knee  and  the 
when,  a  year  later,  hla  left  lag  waa 
iated  at  the  hip. 
This  boider  of  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  and 
ritobons  sit^nifying  service  at  the  front  in 
World  Wax  campaigns  in  northem  France. 
the  Rhineland,  Ardennes,  and  central  Europe 
waa  uaed  to  d*rty  jobs. 

■b  received  the  shrapnel  wounds  tbrnt 
•eawtually  cost  both  legs  while  he  was  help- 
ing pick  up  bodies  of  dead  comrades  in 
a  Oruves  Registration  Division  asntgnfiMmt. 

But  today  Stnckiand  resents  the  tndi^iity 
of  having  to  crawl  ahout  the  floor  at  hla  De- 
catur home  and  of  depending  upon  his  wife 
mother  to  lift  him  from  his  l)ed  to  ills 
chair — especially  when  only  the  word- 


ing ot  a  disabled  veterans'  housing  bill  pre- 
vente  him  from  having  a  home  especUtUy 
equipped  for  w heel -ehair -living 

"Strickland  ai:d  other  Georgia  veterans  are 
certainly  discriminated  against  in  Public  Law 
TOl  passed  by  the  Eightieth  Congress,  a  Vet- 
erans' -Admiiiistratlon  rehabtilt^tion  worker 
admitted  yesterday. 

The  \'A  employee — who  declined  vmt  ci 
his  name  and  stressed  he  was  speaking  on 
his  own.  not  for  the  VA — explained  the  Hous- 
ing Act  la  designed  t.o  authorize  assistance 
to  certain  Teterans  in  acquiring  especially 
adapted  housing  which  they  require  by  rea- 
son of  their  service-connected  disabilities. 

The  bill  provides  Uiat  the  Government  will 
pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  housing 
unit  designed  with  ramps  and  oth^  features 
planned  especially  for  a  wheel -cliair- bound 
patient — for  veterans  wtth  pemaanent  and 
total  service-connected  disability  "due  to 
spinal-cord  disease  or  injury  with  paralysis 
of  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body." 

SUickland  and  the  VA  worker  feel  the  dis- 
crimination occurs  in  the  wording  set  off  In 
quotation  marks  above. 

'Strickland  and  more  Georgia  ex-service- 
men than  the  average  person  dreams  are 
committed  to  wheel-chair-IlTtng  for  the  rest 
of  their  days."  ttie  VA  worker  pointed  out. 

Striddand.  a  native  Atlantan  who  was  a 
htuky  truck  driver  and  baseball-playiiog  ad- 
dict before  his  double  amputaticn,  is  too 
heavy  for  the  two  women  to  lift.  He  has  to 
wriggle  on  his  stomach  from  his  bad  to  a 
small  table,  then  to  the  floor  l>efore  he  crawls 
painfully  into  his  wheel  chair. 


Arms  Aid  for  Europe  and  a  Pacific  Defease 
Pact  Importaat  To  Stop  llarck  of  Caos- 
mnaisn  oa  AH  Fntnts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HODSa  OF  REPRJESENTATIV^ 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  provide  arms  aid 
for  our  associate  nations  in  the  Atlantic 
Defense  Fact.  A  cold  war  Ls  being  waged 
against  tliis  Nation  by  the  Soviet  Cnion. 
It  may  be  that  by  strengthening  the  na- 
tion? of  western  Europe  we  can  prevent  a 
desperate  shooting  war. 

War  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia,  Is 
not  inevitable. 

If  we  do  not  believe  that  in  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  there  is  a  will  to 
resist  aggression  we  are  wasting  what- 
ever money  we  vote  them  for  arms  aid. 
My  belief  is  there  is  a  determination 
to  ;H*event  dictatorship,  aggression,  and 
Communist  infiltration.  This  Congress 
will  reconvene  next  January  and  by  late 
winter  or  early  spring  we  shall  know 
what  progress  these  EXiropean  nations 
are  making  in  coordinating  their  activi- 
ties for  their  own  maintenance  and  for 
defense.  We  are  told  that  no  unified  de- 
fense plan  has  been  agreed  upon  as  yet. 
We  should  not  hitch  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  I  am  convinced  we  will  provide 
substantial  arms  aid  to  these  European 
nations  next  year,  provided  they  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  help  themselves. 
With  adoption  of  the  Richards  amend- 
ment more  money  than  was  proposed  in 
this  unamended  bill  is  provided  for  the 


coming  12  montha.  We  go  all  the  way  In 
arms  aid  for  our  allies  in  this  cold  war. 
aad  I  favor  that. 

I  do  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress  should 
have  a  second  look  and  reexamine  this 
important  defense  program  next  session. 
There  must  be  a  coordinated  defea» 
program;  otherwise  we  pour  vast  arma- 
ments into  France.  Luxemburg,  and  so 
forth,  which  the  Russians  on  the  march 
would  take  over  if  the  French  armies  were 
again  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  flee 
as  they  did  when  Hitler  mvaded  the  k>« 
countries. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  Judd-Lodge 
amendment  to  provide  $75.000  000  for 
China  and  $25,600,000  to  southeast  Asia. 
We  should  battle  commurusm  on  a  global 
basis. 

There  is  war  raging  In  C^iina.  I  pro^ 
pose  military  aid  to  halt  the  Red  terrffl" 
in  the  Par  East  the  ssjne  as  in  western 
Europe.  C^  what  avail  is  it  to  stop  the 
Soviet  Union  in  western  Europe  if  at  the 
same  time  we  do  nothing  to  contam  the 
march  of  Communist  Ru-ssia  in  the  Par 
East.  By  direct  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Italy,  we  defeated  Russia  and  threw 
back  the  Red  terror  from  those  areas. 
I  advocate  the  same  measures  in  China 
and  hope  be/ore  this  legislation  pa^^es 
both  bodies  of  Uiis  Congress,  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  of  at  least  $10<l,i» 
000.000  will  be  provided  fw  arm.«  aid  to 
China.  Let  Chennaulfs  Flying  Tigers  fly 
again.  Let  us  save  a  vast  area  the  same 
as  under  the  Truman  doctrine  and  Mar- 
shall plan  we  saved  Greece  and  Turkey. 
If  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  you 
will  see  five  vast  areas— The  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  plus  Canada 
and  Mexico  China.  Australia,  and  Brazil. 
Please  bear  in  mind  at  all  times  that  a 
Pacific  defense  pact  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression is  just  as  Important  as  an  At- 
lantic Defense  Pact — probably  more  im- 
portant. To  stop  the  march  of  com- 
mimism.  we  must  provide  for  the  armed 
defense  in  China  and  the  .southeast  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  for  western  Europe. 

Arms  aid  for  Europe  and  a  Pacific  de- 
fense i^ict  is  important — the  march  of 
communism  must  be  stopped  on  ail  fronts 
in  this  cold  war  waged  against  us  by 
Soviet  dictatorship. 


Basing  Point  BilJ  S.  1008  Threat  to  Small 
Basnets,  Drag  Tapks  Says — Robiasa»' 
Pabnaa  Act  Periled — Aay  Threat  to 
Robinson- Pataaa  Act  Looked  UfMS 
With  Great  Dnfavor  by  Retail  Dntf- 
fists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WMQiT  PATMAN 

or   TXXA6 

IN  THK  HOUSS  CF  RB^RESSNTATTVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Drug 
Topics,  the  n»ti<mal  newspaper  for  re- 
tail druggists,  on  its  editorial  page  under 
date  of  July  18,  1949,  describes  the  peril 
to  small  business  through  the  destruction 
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of  the  Robinson -Pit  man  Act  If  the 
Mte  of  8.  1009  is  Anally  accomplished. 

The  editorial  records  the  fact  that  the 
Bobinaon-Patman  Act  was  passed  so  tm 
to  assure  a  high  degree  of  equality  in  the 
distribution  field.  Further,  that  the  act 
was  designed  to  outlaw  Inside  discounts, 
rebates,  kick-backs,  under-the-table 
hand-outs,  and  discriminatory  allow> 
ancM  of  all  kinds. 

Th«  Drug  Topics'  editorial  is  short  but 
truly  summarlm  the  power  for  good  em- 
bodied m  this  law.  Aided  by  decisions  of 
the  courts,  the  Robln.40n-Patman  Act,  as 
the  editorial  points  out.  has  solved  many 
of  the  problems  facing  retail  distribu- 
tion, has  provided  equality  of  oppor- 
iB  ayuiy  retail  fields,  and.  as  em- 
by  the  editorial,  has  brought 
price  more  out  in  the  open  than  ever 
before. 

The  editorial  follows: 

aosmsoir-PATMAK  act  poulsd 

■cems  good  reason  to  fear  that  the 
of  S.  IOCS.  DOW  p«fi«Bng  In  the  House 
cf  Heprestntatlves.  woxiid  endanger.  If  not 
<— <iuj.  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act.  The  Na- 
tional Aaaoclatlon  of  Retail  Drugglata  baa 
made  a  ittidy  of  the  terms  of  the  measure 
and  la  convinced  that  It  would  pull  the  propa 
from  under  the  act. 

The  NARD  ha«.  therefore,  called  upon  Its 
bcrs  to  write  their  Senator*  and  Con- 
n.  urging  them  to  kill  the  bill.  Re- 
taU  pliannaclsts  should  comply  promptly,  aa 
8.  1006  has  peieed  the  Senate  and  will  aoon 
oome  to  a  vote  In  the  House.  Members  of 
Congrasa  are  iUert  to  Tlews  from  home  In 
anattera  sucb  as  this. 

The  RaMaaon-Patman  Act.  let  It  be  re- 
membered, was  paaaed  eome  years  ago.  so  aa  to 
assure  a  high  degree  of  equality  In  the  dis- 
tributional field.  The  act.  sponsored  by 
the  NARD.  waa  designed  to  outlaw  Inaide 
rabatw.  kickbacks,  under  the  table 
aDtf  discriminatory  allowances  of 
all  kinds. 

As  these  special  favors  were  always  granted 
on  an  unfair  and  hidden  basis.  Congress  de- 
that  they  be  discontinued  or  else 
to  all  on  eqiisl  terms.  The  Robln- 
aon-Patman  Act  was  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  should  be  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  ail  similarly  situated. 

The  act  has  solved  many  of  the  problems 
facing  retail  distribution.  It  has  killed  off 
the  nefarious  practice  of  faTorlng  one  seg- 
ment of  distribution  at  the  expense  of  com- 
peting segments.  It  has  proTlded  equality 
of  opportunity  In  many  retail  fields.  Price. 
as  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  is  more 
•qultable.  more  fair,  more  out  In  the  open 
tlian  ever  before. 

Any  threat  to  the  Robinson -Patman  Act 
muat  bs  looked  upon  aa  a  threat  to  distribu- 
tion as  a  whole,  a  truth  the  NARO  Is  seeking 
to  drtre  home  to  all  retail  paarmaclsts  at 


Hal  S.  Duiaa 


EXTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


m  THV  HOUSt  OF  mrBIMM  r ATIW 

Monday.  Au^uit  tf.  i$4§ 

Mr.  DAVXf  of  OMrtta.  Mr  epMftar, 
In  tha  latMt  laaua  of  the  magailiM  OMt 
BMlnaM.  OtL  ttMNrt  F.  U«,  th« 


has  flven  a  profile  of  Hal  S.  Dumas  of 
Atlanta,  Oa.  one  of  the  South's  outstand- 
ing business  leaders. 

Mr.  Ehimas'  career  U  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  the  sucecai  which  may  be  attained 
under  our  free  enterprise  system  by  an 
American  who  has  energy,  ambition,  and 
ability. 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  I  In- 
sert this  article  herewith: 


or  SAL  s.  do: 


A  TO*  LSAOCS  or 


(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

An  editor  of  the  1811  Auburn  Yearbook 
once  wrote  of  Hal  Domas:  "If  he  doeen't  raise 
peaches,  he  will  b«  pnsldent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  Co." 

Thirty-two  years  later.  Hal  S.  Dumas,  a 
one-time  electrical  engineering  student  who 
partially  financed  his  collsg*  education  by 
managing  a  peach  orchard,  was  elsctsd  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co..  proving  that  the  schoolboy  edi- 
tor was  on  the  right  track. 

Undoubtedly  a  partial  factor  In  Mr.  Dumas' 
success  waa  and  still  Is  a  very  healthy  phil- 
osophy about  the  rectlon  of  the  country  in 
which  he  has  lived.  "I  thought  then."  he 
has  said,  "aa  I  do  now,  that  the  greatest  op- 
portimlty  a  man  could  have  ts  In  the  South." 

Mr.  Dumas'  background  helped  to  formu- 
late that  phlloaophy.  His  father.  W.  J. 
Dumas,  was  a  Georgian  plantation  owner  and 
a  captain  In  the  Confederate  Army.  His 
mother.  Ida  Anderson  Dumas,  was  a  native 
of  Springfield.  Tenn.  Hal  was  bom  In  Ma- 
con. Oa..  and  he  lived  there  only  a  few 
months  before  his  parents  moved  to  Monroe 
County. 

His  ability  aa  an  administrator  became  ap- 
parent at  an  early  age.  While  sttll  a  stu- 
dent at  college.  Hal  utUtMd  b's  spare  Ume 
by  working  in  a  peach  orchard  In  ordsr  to 
help  with  his  expenses.  Proving  hlmsslf 
quite  proficient  at  handling  peaches,  he  soon 
became  manager  of  the  orchard. 

"We  had  a  good  season,  and  tilings  went 
well  until  my  service  aa  manager  of  the 
orchard  was  almost  at  an  end."  he  recalls  to- 
day, "and  then,  the  owner  found  out  how 
young  I  was  and  almost  fired  me.  He  was 
horrified  that  be  had  placed  his  orchard  In 
the  hands  of  such  a  young  man." 

Upon  completion  of  bis  coUegc  education, 
and  with  that  same  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  South.  Mr.  Dumas,  then  only  18  years 
of  age.  accepted  a  poaltlon  wltli  Southern 
Bell  m  preference  to  several  other  engineer- 
ing Job*  offered  to  blm  outalde  of  thla  gen- 
eral region.  After  completion  of  a  special 
training  coiirac  and  several  mr»n»h«  qx  prac- 
tical work  In  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  ha 
was  appointed  subxirban  district  traOc  man- 
ager at  Birmingham  In  1913. 

Returning  to  Atlanta.  h«  advanced  ttaaiHty 
through  the  ranks  to  poaitlons  of  Increasing 
responsibility.  In  193e.  he  waa  appointed 
vice  president  In  charge  of  operatloaa.  Aatf 
on  January  l.  iM3.  he  becaase  preaMsnt  of 
ths  Bouttaem  Bell  Telephone  CO. 

Although  activrly  engaged  In  directing  the 
affairs  of  Southern  Bell.  Mr.  Dumas  stUl  finds 
time  to  take  part  in  public-spirited  entar- 
prlsss  and  is  an  outstanding  civic  leader. 
He  Is  active  in  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club, 
chamber  of  coRimerce.  community  fund.  Red 
Croes.  and  other  similar  publtc-aptrtted  or- 
gantsatiuns.  He  Is  a  trustee  of  ths  scounu- 
nlty  fund,  the  TMCA.  and  the  TWCA.  ■• 
U  a  msmbar  of  lbs  board  of  diractors  of  the 
rtrst  Nattonal  Bank,  a  member  of  gt.  Luke  • 
Iplseopal  Church  and  ol  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

A«  pr— idem  of  •  fompany  whieh  Is  the 
tarflsst  singia  mtmmn  eBMrprMe  la  ths 
■uuih.  Mr   DWMM  lUM  Um  a  part  ef  tlie 
ipaMlaB  af  Diale'i  industry,   Mis  ewa 


company  he  may  point  to  as  a  baromstsr  for 
the  South's  economic  future.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  telephones  In  the  nine  Southern 
Sutss  which  Southern  Bell  Mrves  is  about 
twice  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

And  within  the  regton  served  by  Southern 
Bell.  Mr  Dumas  and  fellow  offlclala  may  note 
with  pride  their  company's  immediate  prog- 
ress. Since  1940,  telephones  Ln  service  have 
more  than  doubled,  and  In  less  than  8  years. 
Southern  Bell  baa  grown  more  than  in  the 
previous  61   years  of  its  history. 

At  the  end  of  1940.  ulephones  ir  service 
numbered  approximately  1430,000.  Today 
there  are  S.000,000  in  service.  Also,  at  the 
sad  of  IMO,  there  were  31 J66  Southern  Bell 
employees.  Since  then  the  number  has  In- 
creased   to   more   than    91.000. 

So  great  have  been  the  demands  for  tele- 
phone service  ihroughout  Dixie  that  South- 
ern Bell  in  every  State  has  built  new  facili- 
ties requiring  vast  amounts  of  new  capital 
which  It  lias  brought  Into  this  region.  Short- 
ly after  VJ-day,  the  company,  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Dumas,  announced 
that  It  would  spend  at  least  asoOOOOOOO  In 
providing  new  faclllUes  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  South  within  a  3-ye&r  period. 
It  Is  symbolic  both  of  Southern  Bell's  faith 
In  the  region,  and  of  Its  energetic  determina- 
tion and  action  to  back  up  that  faith  with 
works,  that  up  to  the  spring  of  1948.  the  com- 
pany already  has  spent  more  than  •400,000,- 
000  on  the  largest  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion program  in  Southern  Bell  history.  To 
raise  the  funds  to  finance  the  construction 
necessary  to  meet  the  South's  continuing  de- 
mands for  telephone  service.  Mr.  Dumas  has 
pointed  out  thst  Southern  Bell  must  be 
financially  strong.  It  Is  Important  to  the 
public  that  the  company  remain  so.  In  order 
that  Southern  Bell  may  continue  to  answer 
the  demand  of  a  vital  southern  market, 
which  Mr.  Dumas  feels  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  In  the  Nation. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Lions 
Club.  Mr.  Dunu^s  said:  "The  South  lias  been 
looking  forward  for  years  to  that  day  in  the 
golden  future  when  lu  hour  would  strike; 
that  day  la  no  longer  in  the  future.  It  Is  here 
right  now." 

And  since  1911.  when  Hal  Dumas  declared 
hU  faith  in  tlie  South,  cold  facu  have 
proved  that  he.  like  the  Auburn  Tearbook 
editor,  was  on  the  right  track. 


Are  Effs  To  Cause  Marketmf  Troubles 
and  Fiaaacial  Losses  to  tiic  United 
Slates  Go venuneot? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R£1D  F.  MURRAY 

or  wmcoHsiN 

IF  THl  HOU8B  OF  RBPRHBBNTATTTBi 

Monday.  Auffust  22.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SptBkar.  the  poultry  industry  is  one  of 
the  largest  farm  enterprises  In  our  coun- 
try. In  dollar  value  lu  Importance  Is 
exceeded  only  by  pork,  beef  and  milk 
production.  The  farm  value  of  eggs  In 
\94$  was  over  12,000,000,000.  and  with 
the  pouHry  meat  value  would  indicate 
a  |I,OOO.OM,000  industry. 

The  United  ftates  egg«productlon  del* 
lar  value  for  the  calendar  y^an  IMO 
to  1M0,  M  compiled  by  the  •urtau  of 
Acriculturai  IconooUcg  of  th«  Untied 
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follows: 
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The  United  States  egg  exports  aa  con- 
pi  U^d  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Rrta- 
ilons  of  the  Uhited  SUtes  Depsotment  of 
Agriculture,  is  as  fottows: 


1940 

1941 i 

iMa \ 

1943 

1944 

ld4& 

1940 

1947 

1948 >__ 


•  1.  133.000 

46,  75I.0C0 

183.  278.  000 

no,  070.  ooe 
an.  592.000 

188.  M4.  000 

154.  C43.  000 

90. 184.000 

4«  338.000 


You  Will  note  that  the  exports  of 
in  1948  were  only  ooe-sixth  of  the  exports 
in  1944  The  imports  are  small  being  a 
little  over  Sl.OOO.OOO  In  vahie  In  both  1947 
and  1948. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  official 
letter,  which  I  have  penmsaon  to  include 
in  the  Rzcoaa: 

AucnsT  6,   1949. 
Hen   ELxn  TROicAS, 

Chairman.    Agriculture    and    Forestry 
Com.mttOee, 

United  States  Senate. 
Data  ScMATOS:  I  have  yoxir  letter  of  Jtily 
28  and  greatly  atppraelata  your  eBpreaslon  of 
desire  to  work  closelr  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  developing  sound  prlce- 
eupport  le0Biatlon.  You  know.  I  am  s\ire. 
that  we  want  to  eoop^mta  fully  with  con- 
grseainwal  camaittaaa  at  all  Umes. 

In  your  letter  you  also  comment  on  price 
support  prngri— i  lor  agBi  aatf  suggest  cer- 
tata  changes  la  irthods  at  opwatlon.  Be- 
cause we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
wlwte  egg  sttxiatlon  and  the  posBlbilltiee  of 
troutde  in  carrying  out  mandatary 
■ipparts    In    the    ■«—**»»   and    years 

owtstaadtng  facts  of  this  sltwattnn  before 
taking  up  your  specific  aagswttons.  You 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  are.  of 
course,  equallv  concerned  about  the  prac- 
ticability at  prtee-aapport  operations,  and  I 
feel  that  the  i  seentlal  facU  should  be  stmi- 
mar^afrt  for  your  review. 

Every  \-ear  since  1940,  the  Dspartw  'Ot  baa 
bc*n  required  to  carry  out  ewasCsatlel  agg 
prlee-eupport  opcrauona.  Karly  In  tills  pe- 
riod, procurement  for  foreign  supply  halpad 
the  general  situauon.  In  recent  years.  IMW- 
erer.  direct  prtes-eupport  opcrationa  oa  a 
material  seals  lave  been  aasdsd.  And 
>rt 


kU  laarket  to  malntein  pricse  at 
the  OMMidatory  00  pcresot  of  parity 

In  1040  ■iighiljr  more  tban  10.000  000  easee 
of  eggs  were  purchssed.  Fortunately,  out* 
leu  were  fetmd  whieli  leBiiated  PtU  Moi  tor 
this  total  swp^,  and  Iber*  was  im  loss  to 
ibe  DipaiWsat. 

Mwe  tXaa  t.lftMt  cas*«  f  >■«»•  ••(«  fm- 
elMOOg  MMI  Ml  1M7     UitrSp'  «i')i>ts  ware 

Otie->Mr'1  «•    ^'tii   «>•♦      Tn» 
•thi'flo       ••fp       .iutti  ihtit»<l 

relM  en- 

I'^i     ieii?l 


feeding  In  Btarope.  Losses  to  the 
tty  Credit  CorporaUoa  on  1047  ■wppoil 
stions  totaled  atout  gaojOOJOO.  About 
090.000.000  Of  ssetion  3a  funde  were  also  spent 
la  moving  eggi  aeqalred  that  year,  or  a  total 
of  around  062.000,000  for  the 
tlone. 

Support  epovatlOM 
in  1040  A  total  of  1.000.000 
bought.  Tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
continues  to  hold  tlM  ecrwlvaleat  of  about 
l.OOOMO  oases  of  these  lOtg  stooks.  Tboes 
that  have  been  moved  have  gone  into  spe^al 
daaaeetie  outlets  under  seetloa  13  programs, 
er  have  bssn  exported  under  heavy  aubsttly. 
running  ae  high  ss  SO  percent  of  the  cost. 

Thus  far  In  1940.  it  haa  bean  naeeasary 
to  remove  5.500.000  caaes  from  the  dom astir 
market  in  carrying  out  mandatory  price  sop- 
ports.  Purchases  ars  contlaulag  at  th«  rats 
of  about  100,000  aaaas  a  waak.  and  thua  far 
in  1949  egg  prices  have  reflected  90  percent 
of  parity.  It  has  ao  far  been  poaalhle  to  dia- 
poae  of  only  000.000  caaes  of  this  year's  pur- 
chasei.  even  with  a  50-peroent  subsidy. 

This  lack  of  outlets  for  egg  price  support 
stocks.  In  spite  of  every  effort  we  can  put 
forth  to  find  and  develop  tbem.  is  one  of 
the  moat  serious  aspects  of  the  problem.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Oommodtty  Credit  Cor- 
psnMlBB  has  on  hand  16.000,000  pounds  of 
dried  whole  eggs  carried  over  from  1948  oper- 
ations. Added  to  these  are  about  49.000.000 
pounds  from  1949  ptirrh— sa.  as  of  August  I. 
R  Is  estimated  that  an  addltloual  lO.OOO.OOr 
pounda  will  have  tf  be  bought  during  the 
rest  of  thla  year,  in  order  to  maintain  prices 
at  the  mandatory  levela.  This  total  of  drlad 
egg  stocks  will  reflect  a  coet  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corp«-ation  of  about  0100,000,000 

Serioxis  as  this  rltuatlon  is.  the  proapects 
for  the  year  ahead  are  stiil  more  discourag- 
ing. Our  poultry  specialists  anticipate  from 
8  to  10  percent  greater  egg  production  in 
1950  than  in  the  current  year.  If  this  hap- 
pens, even  if  consximption  staya  at  present 
high  levels,  we  could  be  faced  wtth  having 
to  spend  from  tl50.000.000  to  taoaOOO.CQO  in 
egg  price  support  proctuemcct  in  tOOO — if  we 
are  operating  a  mandatory  90-percent  sup- 
port program. 

This  is  what  we  will  be  up  against  if  H.  R. 
5617,  approved  by  the  BouBS  at  Representa- 
tives, ahould  be  the  conti^ling  laglslatioD 
for  next  year 

In  view  of  these  circumstancee.  I  urgently 
request  that  you  and  your  comjnitxee  give 
serious  conaideratlon  to  agricultural  leglala- 
tlon  which  will  provide  program  authoriza- 
tions to  permit  the  developoaent  of  practical 
operating  procedures — offering  needed  pro- 
tection for  our  millions  of  poultry  producers 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  consumers  an 
abundant  supply  of  eggs  st  fa^  prices.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  we  were  left  saddled  with 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  H.  R.  5817.  wtth 
a  mandatory  90-percent  SMppi"st  level  and 
Inadeqtiate  program  opcsaMag  authority. 

Before  the  war  our  people  ate  a  per  csplta 
average  of  about  398  eggs  annually.  In  th* 
postwsr  years  the  per  capita  average  had 
been  around  380  eggs,  and  it  is  continuing 
at  that  high  level  this  year.  Thsrsfore,  un- 
less s  drastic  laipeeaaMBO  la  aoonge  egg 
quality  oecws  or  waleoi  sgg  ptleea  to  eon- 
■umers  can  be  lowered,  we  cannot  expect  any 
matsrlai  increase  in  donsstlc  ooaaumptlatt. 

In  yotu  July  38  letter  you  suggest  the  de- 
sirabllity  of  switching  egg  pnosHnMort  fur- 
flhoses  from  drisd  sggs  to  whole  «eU  oggi, 

elt"  arsae.   There  sre  several  potato  that  aeed 
to  IM  oonsidsrsd  with  great  oare  in  thli 


to  llM  grst  place,  the  eggs  that  the  OOm- 

•oiliycrsdu  "■■n.  ■<..■■      :•  bufiag Ih *loi 
form  fur  pr  —   not  Mie  same 

WlMoll  to  (w»ia  a«  nhfll  *etr-  ><• 

In  the  MiOWfftt,  wher*  ,    r* 


OBwally  erti 
they  sre  gathered.  At  this  isason  ot  the  year 
the  average  quality  Is  low  atthoMgh  the  etfs 
ars  whoieeeaM  and  ■uttable  for  hse  In  man- 
ofeewasd  food  pradweta.    ProhaMy  hot  aato 

hOUMWtVOi  hi  hNfO 

quaUty 
Another  one  or  two 
tor  any  nss  for  a  vartetjr  of 
rfielwtng  six  or  saaai  eggs  ars 
drtad  or  fraasn  forati. 

Thus,  It  can  readily  be  ssen  that  the 
at  the  few  good  sgp  would  ba  aelattasly 
when  shipped  to  dsAdt  aroaa  hi  the  AM, 
even  when  the  prodocsr  is  paid  the  support 
price  of  35  cants  a  doasn.  This  Is  the 
that  we  cootlnus  to  be  oOersd  surplus 
in  the  liUtasst  at  35  cenu  a  dsaan  while 
shell  eggs  of  good  quality  froai  the  aams 
area  are  wholesaling  tor  as  much  as  00  esMte 
a  doaen  in  New  York  City.  Aftar  adding  tha 
cost  ot  wholesaling,  candling,  cartoning,  and 
retaUing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  retail 
prlcce  appear  relatively  high. 

^laUty  shell  eggs  are  enjoying  an  excd- 
lant  demand  at  good  prlcas.  Am  a  ssattcr  of 
fact,  there  is  no  surplus  of  good  qviality  shell 
aggs.  Tbe  type  of  egg  we  are  purchasing 
reqxilres  direct  price  support  and  thelx  pur- 
chase is  serving  to  stsblliar  the  average  pries 
of  all  eggs  at  the  required  levels.  We  have 
gsawil  in  otzr  support  opnvtlons  where  they 
were  needed,  and  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good  in  meeting  our  mandatory  re- 
quirement to  support  the  general  egg  market. 

Aa  an  Ulustxatioo  of  tha  need  for  sup- 
port purchases  where  we  have  been  making 
them,  I  have  noted  that  prices  to  producers 
in  Oklahoma  averaged  only  30.5  cents  a 
dozen  in  July,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  bought  the 
equivalent  of  48,738  cases  of  eggs  from  driers 
in  Oklahoma  alone  during  that  month.  Had 
these  eggs  been  of  high  quaUty,  price  sup- 
pnrt  purchases  would  have  been  imneccssary 
inasmuch  as  stihstantlsl  prsanlums  are  being 
paid  for  hl^  qxiallty  eggs  In  many  parts  at 
the  country. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  shift  piv- 
cbases  to  ^ell  eggs  for  another  reason.  If 
these  eggs  shoidd  he  resold  m  "deficit"  areas 
as  you  have  saggHtad,  the  effect  would  be 
to  lower  producer  prices  In  the  deficit  areas 
by  as  much  as  they  were  raised  lu  the  sur- 
plus ares  where  (viginaily  purchased.  It 
would  obvloufily.  then,  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  meet  our  manda- 
tory aupport  iritilgwtlTTifw  becatve  the  prlcc- 
enhanclng  effects  of  purrhsses  In  one  part 
oC  the  country  would  be  oflCict  by  price-de- 
pressing effects  of  heavy  marketings  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  country.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
per  capita  domestic  consumption  is  already 
so  high  that  tiiere  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
room  to  increase  the  over -all  market  for 
shell  eggs  under  presint  eondltioos. 

E>rled  eggs  can  t>e  stored  efficiently  and 
Inexpensively  for  a  eosietrterahle  time,  fihctl 
eggi  cannot,  especially  the  qtialtty  of  eggi 
we  have  bsen  buying  imder  the  support  pro- 
pam. 

IT  it  were  possible  and  practlcahie  to  oMSt 
ths  egg  situs tion  through  purchase  of  shell 
sggs  and  tbe  rcmsrketlag  it  these  In  other 
sreae  where  theie  was  greaiai  daaaad  or 
tlirough  eapanrten  of  our  eaport  oMrfeet, 
wo  weald  o<  oovne  bo  eager  to  fallow  ttaeee 
eowoooi  But  neltfcor  of  them 
Mo  al  iMo  Itmm.  We  ihali.  howevtr. 
tinue  to  iHplOi'l  sU  poMtbllttlee  along 
lines,  snd  thsll  be  very  glad  ir 
with  fwi  la  sveri  otfort  to 


\ 


% 
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profrua.    W«  *r« 

to  do  •vvrythlnc  prkctl* 
e«bl«  along  this  lln«  The  Production  and 
M*rk«tlnf  Adtnlnutratton.  which  bandl«s 
MW  Mllos  ptofnuiu  o(  thlB  kind,  to  Mt  up 
along  eoouBodltf  l\nm.  I«ch  eoounodttjr 
branch  ol  thu  •gsney  hM  ap^claltota  who 
rk  eoiMUntly  on  tb«  Job  of  finding  dto- 
Outlet«  for  our  prtcc-tuppijrt  InTtn* 
know  th«  trad*,  thtj 
Um  T*rl0lM  outUM.  and  tbay  art  con- 
tteOMMly  d«T«loplng  plana  to  mova  our  in- 
▼•ntof7  •uppUes  on  any  practlcablt  baala. 
Working  right  in  the  admlntatratlv*  uniu 
which  tuuidla  proeumnent  and  other  price- 
support  afMratloaa.  tbey  are  in  close  touch 
wttih  the  situation  at  all  times  and  are  in 
lbs  bsst  poaiuon  to  direct  dUposal. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  actlTlttes  of  thess 
ipaelaUsU.  PllA  has  effectively 
'VDetMmal  brancbes  whlcb  con- 
it*  on  orer-all  phases  of  this  disposal 
Such  branches  as  the  Price  Support 
Pbrelgn  Supply  Branch  are  constantly 
foreign  outlets  for  our  surpluses. 
^through  conunerclal  exports  or  foreign  relief 
Also,  the  Food  Dtotrlbutlon  Pro- 
kDch  directs  the  flow  of  surplus  food 
to  outlets  such  as  school-lunch  programs, 
public  tnmtutipns.  and  Individuals  certified 
by  welfare  ageircles  as  eligible  for  relief.  It 
also  carrlea   out   an   aggressive   program   to 


sa«ouraC*  the  Increased  sals  and  distribution 
o(  Btirplus  foods  through  normal  trade  chan« 
acta,  la  iiiltlnn.  a  spaelal  intersgsnry  food 
niiinintlgw,  vblch  has  bsen  very  hslpful  in 
aiding  ths  disposal  of  stirplusss  in  rsesnt 
years,  u  still  In  sffaet. 

In  view  of  thto  situation,  and  the  organ- 
izational units  now  available  to  attack  ths 
surplus  disposal  problsm,  I  do  not  think  ths 
creation  of  an  additional  special  division  or 
agsncy  would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I 
sgree  entirely  that  Increasingly  effective  ef- 
forts must  be  put  behind  the  Job  of  finding 
outlets  for  these  surpluses,  but  the  answsr 
does  not  seem  to  He  In  further  sdmlnlstratlvs 
organization. 

Knowing  and  appreciating  your  great  con- 
cern with  sound  pries  support  provisions,  I 
have  outlined  the  general  egg  situation 
broadly.  Our  administrative  people  and 
comm«3dlty  specialists  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  furnish  more  detailed  Information, 
and  to  cooperate  with  your  committee  fully 
as  you  work  out  the  difficult  and  tremendous- 
ly Important  details  of  legislation  affecting 
this  question. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chaslss  F.  BaANNAN.  SecTetarjf. 

The  following  is  pfige  2  of  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Situation,  a  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publication: 


The  poultTTf  and  S99  aituation    at  a  glance,  July  to  August  1$49 
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I  do  not  cart  to  10  into  a  detailed  dls- 
ciiMlon  of  this  egg  situation  at  thu  time. 
There  are,  however.  oeTeral  f acton  to 
think  through. 

First.  Are  the  consumers  allowed  any 
price  advantages  when  Midwest  eggi  are 
selling  at  support  prices,  or  35  cents  per 
dozen? 

Second.  Will  an  egg -stamp  plan  be  ad- 
visable to  provide  fresh  eggs  for  institu- 
tloiu  and  low-income  groups? 

Third.  The  loss  to  the  Government  up 
to  this  time  has  not  been  over  1  cent  per 
dozen,  but  will  these  losses  increase? 

Fourth.  While  a  loss  of  1  cent  per  dozen 
compares  rather  favorably  with  the  50- 
cents-per-bushel  loss  on  potatoes,  is  it 
not  advisable  to  correct  this  situation 
when  It  can  be  efUciently  corrected? 

Fifth.  Why  are  the  losses  Incurred 
when  the  storage  stocks  of  frozen  eggs 
and  shell  egg;s  are  the  lowest  of  any  year 
since  1918? 

Sixth.  If  losses  and  waste  are  not  pre- 
vented is  not  the  whole  support  program 
in  Jeopardy? 

Seventh.  Will  not  the  consumer  and 
taxpayer  act  to  end  supports  unless  the 
programs  are  administered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  the  people? 

Eighth.  Is  an  egg-stamp  plan  a  desir- 
able approach? 

I  have  hoped  that  we  could  have  hear- 
ings on  the  egg  situation  but  time  has 
evidently  not  permitted. 


Laos  of  ladepcndeace  Is  Price  for  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoMsnv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Chief  Justice  Marvin  B.  Ros- 
senberry.  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  has  written  a  chal- 
lenging article  which  appeared  in  the 
E>airyland  News  of  August  15,  1949.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
IncltuUng  the  article: 

Is  SactnuTT  Worrn  Paici  or  Lost 

IlfOSPKIfDSlCCZ? 

On  March  23.  1775,  In  Richmond.  In  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  made  an 
eloquent.  Impassioned,  and  moving  speech 
In  support  of  a  resolution  and  closed  It  with 
the  words  which  have  since  become  famous: 
"Give  me  liberty  or  ^ive  me  death." 

What  did  Patrick  Henry  mean  by  the  word 
••lll>erty?"  He  was  free  to  come  and  go  and 
speak  as  he  pleased.  He  did  not  mean  the 
kind  of  liberty  that  Robinson  Crusoe  enjoyed 
on  his  Island  where  he  had  to  provide  his 
own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  or  die. 
CATALOo  or  waoNcs 

Keven  years  later  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  we  find  a  catalog  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  Colonies  by  the  mother  country. 
What  Patrick  Henry  was  talking  about  was 
ths  right  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  to  govern 
itseif  and  to  be  free  from  ths  regulations 
which  the  mother  country  had  Imposed  upon 
It.    Most  of  m  ttuixk  that  ths  cause  of  ths 
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Aim 


was  tasatkm  wtthout  rsprssen. 
Ttet  mm  MOMiy  one  e<  the  OMMoe 
•04  aot  in  mj  epiaiMi  tbe  prtaeipat  «m. 

Ths  Barolutionary  War  «m  foufht  and 
won,  and  tn  1780  tbe  Cooadtataao  of  ths 
United  8Ut«i  was  adoptMl  Patrick  Henry 
btttsrly  opiKMsd  Its  adoption  b«:auss  hs  fslt 
that  It  dspnvwl  ths  Coloay  ■!•«•«  of  thdr 
liberties  and  made  them  sutojeet  to  a  central 
government  Down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  the  rights  of  the  States  tuktar  tiie  Con- 
stitution were  respseted  and  carefully 
guarded.  Commencing  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Interstate  commerce  law  In  1887  the 
fears  of  Patrick  Henry  have  been  fully  real- 
ized. 

coircKEBs  LmrreD 

En  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to 
It.  the  Congress  has  not  hesitated  to  Invade 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  by  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
provided:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constltuuon.  nor  pi-o- 
hlblted  by  it  to  the  SUtes.  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

States  no  longer  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late their  own  affairs.  Congress  Is  not  en- 
tirely to  blame  because  the  States  In  con- 
sideration at  grants  in  aid  have  been  willing 
to  conform  to  regulations  by  Congress — a  new 
kind  of  cajolery  Invented  to  evade  the  limi- 
tations which  the  Constitution  Imposed  upon 
Pederal  power. 

By  section  8  of  the  Constitution  CongreM 
Is  given  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  States  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  For  more  than  100 
years  It  was  believed  that  this  clause  related 
to  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one  State 
to  another.  However,  the  Increasing  com- 
plexities of  our  economy  created  a  demand 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
beyond  regulating  transportation  of  goods. 
State  lines  became  a  hindrance  to  trade. 

I  call  your  attention  to  two  cases  which 
hfldk  been  decided  within  the  last  decade, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  approved 
a  vast  extension  of  the  regxilstory  powers  of 
Congress. 

1.  The  first  of  these  Is  United  States  w. 
Dmrty.  decided  In  1940  This  was  a  labor 
ease  and  Involved  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  which  provided  for  fixing  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  for  em- 
ployees engaged  tn  the  production  of  goods 
tar  teterstace  ctnnmerre  with  increased  com- 
peneoMuu  for  overtime. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant  It  was  argued 
that  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
Voods  being  wholly  within  a  State.  Congress 
had  no  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  tbe  process 
of  production  and  manufactiire.  that  the 
ji^tladletlon  for  such  regulation  was  wlthia 
tte  power  of  the  State.  This  waa  in  accord 
with  the  original  concept  of  the  people  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  Interstate  commerce  clause.  The 
act  forbade  the  shipment  of  goods  produced 
under  some  substandard  labcnr  conditions 
wfeUch  were  prescribed  by  the  act.  Darby  ar- 
gued that  this  was  a  State  power  and  not 
within  the  jiuisdlction  of  Congress. 

Justice  Soone.  later  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  wrote  the  opinion.  Speak- 
ing for  the  Court  he  E.Jd: 

•The  pow«r  of  Congress  over  tnteistatc 
••■■wrce  Is  not  confined  to  the  regulation 
mt  eommerce  among  the  States.  It  extends 
to  those  activities  intrastate  which  so  affect 
Interatate  commerce  or  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  It  as  to  maks  regu- 
laUoo  of  them  appropriate  means  to  attain- 
SMDit  of  a  legitimate  end.  the  eaerdse  of  the 
pwnlsiL  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Inter- 
■late  eommerce." 

Here  wee  a  straight-out  declaration  that 
iB  repilaUm  Interstate  cammmmmm  OoBgraae 

eutcs  but  had  jurlsdlcuon  over  those  Intra- 


otete  actiTitiea  wbleh  ttmeUd  tntersUte 
ooouMroa.  Zn  practice  this  mended  the 
power  of  CoBfma. 

3.  r  now  call  ytnir  attentton  to  the  ease  at 
Wtekard  vs  FUburn.  decided  In  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Onlted  ttotoa  ta  IMS.  Pllbum 
was  an  OMo  fanner. 

Under  the  Agrteolttiral  Adjtistment  Act  of 
IMS  tiie  Pederal  authorities  had  eetabllshed 
a  marketing  quote  for  his  farm.  Under  this 
quote  he  oould  raise  11.1  acres  of  wheat.  He 
eowed  33  acrea,  and  harvested  from  the  ex- 
cess acreage  of  lis  acres  239  bushels,  which 
under  the  act  subjected  him  to  a  penalty  of 
48  cents  a  bushel,  or  tl  17.11.  Pllbum  did 
not  pay  the  penalty,  did  not  store  the  excess 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  sought  an  Injunc- 
tion prohibiting  the  authOTlties  from  en- 
forcing the  penalty  Imposed  by  the  act. 

Pllbum  for  many  years  had  operated  a 
small  farm,  maintaining  a  herd  of  dairy 
cattle,  selling  milk,  raising  poultry,  and  sell- 
ing poultry  and  eggs.  It  had  been  his  prac- 
tice to  raise  a  small  acreage  of  winter  wheat, 
sown  In  the  fall  and  harvested  the  follow- 
ing July,  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  crop,  to 
feed  part  to  poultry  and  llvestocii  on  the 
farm,  some  of  which  was  sold,  to  use  some 
In  making  flour  for  home  consumption,  and 
to  keep  the  remainder  for  the  next  seeding. 
What  he  tatended  to  do  with  this  particular 
crop  did  not  appear. 

On  behalf  of  Pllbum  It  was  argued  that 
the  act  was  a  regulation  of  the  production 
and  consumption  of  wheat;  that  such  activi- 
ties are  beyond  the  reach  of  congressional 
power  under  the  commerce  clause,  since  they 
are  local  in  character  and  their  effects  upon 
interstate  commerce  are,  at  most,  indirect. 
The  Oovemment  contended  that  the  statute 
regulates  nelt^her  production  nor  consump- 
tion, but  only  marketing,  and  in  the  alterna- 
tive that  if  the  act  does  not  go  beyond  the 
reg\ilatlon  of  marketing  it  Is  sustainable  as  a 
nocesaary  and  proper  implementetlon  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  Interstete  com- 
merce. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  Court  arrived 
at  this  startling  conclusion.  After  cltiiig 
many  cases  the  Coiurt  said: 

•"One  of  the  primary  purpoaes  of  the  act 
in  question  was  to  increase  the  market  price 
of  wheat  and  to  that  end  to  limit  the  vol- 
uzne  thereof  that  oould  affect  the  market. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a  factor  of  such 
volume  and  vartahlllty  as  hcme-consumed 
wheat  would  have  a  substential  influence 
upon  price  and  market  conditions.  This  may 
arise  because  being  in  marketable  condition 
STKh  wheat  overhangs  the  market  and.  If  in- 
duced by  rising  prices,  tends  to  flow  into  the 
market  and  cheek  price  increases,  but  if  we 
assume  that  it  is  never  marketed  it  sxipplies 
a  need  of  the  man  who  grew  it  which  would 
otherwise  be  reflected  by  pmrhase  In  the 
open  market.  Home-grown  wheat  In  this 
sense  competes  with  wheat  in  conunerce." 

If  the  doctrine  of  these  cases  Is  followed 
out  logically,  practically  all  the  activities  con- 
nected with  production,  manufacture,  and 
tran^orteUon  are  subject  to  regulation  un- 
der the  interstete  commerce  clause.  WMle 
of  course  the  constitutional  guaranties  must 
be  observed,  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Ccm- 
merce  Commission  over  tbe  life  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  is  practically  unlimited. 
Tet  these  decisions  have  passed  unnoticed. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has  been  no  pro- 
test, but  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  based 
upon  the  power  of  Congreae  to  regulate  intor- 
stete  commerce,  and  if  every  activity  whlcb 
affecte  interstate  commerce  Is  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  Congress,  then  the  shoemaker  who 
pounds  pegs  made  tn  Ifatne  Inte  leather 
tanned  in  Pennsylvania  with  a  haaoMr  bmb- 
itfaetured  in  nilnola.  la  *"giFg^  tK  iBtarw 
state  coaamerca. 


fei  MMa  aoaawtlea  «e  obeold  emielder  the 
at  tkm  Seoraoarf 
tbe  whole  couatrf  le 
a  decline  In  the  prioe  mt  fooda 

simply  a  proposition  te  take  from 
of  cltlmns  and  give  to  another,  Aocordhif  to 
WlaeonUn  Taxpayen  Alliance  for  the  yaar 
IMS  Wlaoonsln  paid  fTTB.sOQ.ooo  In  the  iftape 
of  taxes  into  the  Treaaury  of  tbe  ITnlOad 
Stetes.  It  received  bMii  by  waf  of  granta- 
in-ald  the  cum  of  tBmj»9Ml. 

If  WieeonstB  had  been  required  to  pay  only 
so  much  tax  to  the  Pederal  QoveraaoanO  as 
was  reasonably  neeeeeary  to  carry  on  the 
governmental  prneeeees  we  In  Wisconsip 
would  have  no  dlAculty  today  In  Wtwttwg 
funds  for  Stete  activities,  such  as  provuttai 
for  the  State  univeisuy.  hoiMta^  tbe  naonfal 
ly  disturbed,  and  providing  adeqwari  care  for 
the  wards  of  the  Stete. 


Tramsfer  mi  Luid  hf  Couecticvt  to  Oliio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  RALDWIN 

or  CONIfKCncTJT 

nt   THZ  SENATE  C^  THE  UNITED  STATU 

Monday,  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Charles  n.  King  of  England,  granted  the 
charter  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  In 
1662.  he  toundet?  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut, as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  on  the 
west  by  the  "ocean,"  not  knowing  how 
far  off  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  at  tbst 
time.  As  a  result  of  that  choirter  Con- 
necticut claimed  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  settled  a  part  of  that  State 
with  people  who  went  from  Connecticut 
to  make  their  new  homes  in  what  after- 
wards became  Ohio.  Sometime  after 
that  Connecticut  was  reimbursed  for  giv- 
ing up  her  claim  to  lands  In  Ohio,  and 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State  was 
fixed  at  the  line  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  it  is  today. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  lit- 
tle aftermath  of  those  interesting  his- 
toric facts.  It  seemed  that  before  thifi 
claim  was  settled,  and  while  Ohio  was 
still  a  part  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a 
small  piece  of  land  was  deeded  to  a  town- 
ship and  set  aside  for  school  purposes. 
When  the  land  ceased  to  be  used  further 
as  a  school,  i»nder  the  deed  it  reverted 
to  the  original  grantor,  and  it  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  title  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut to  direct  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
to  deed  this  little  acre  of  land  to  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

The  past  State  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Mr.  Vincent 
Uricchlo,  of  Hartford,  was  s^en  the  com- 
Btfssion  of  delivering  the  deed  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  there  was  a  vetr 
touching  little  ceremony  held  In  connec- 
tion with  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prliitod  in  tbe  At>»tn«tlT  of  the  Uaama  m 
telfcer  mOtinmmd  t«  em  by  tbe  present  de- 
partmoit  commander  of  the  Disabled 
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American  Veterans.  Mr.  Russell  E.  Sulli- 
van, transmitting  a  news  Item  which  was 
carried  by  the  Associated  Press  under  a 
Columbus.  Ohio,  date  Une.  setting  forth 
tbm  tfrtalls  of  this  interesting  historic 


Wbat  Price  PoUtocs 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 


Dtsablis  Amxekam  VmaAirs. 
DBTArrMXirr  or  Cotmvcncxrr.  Iwc., 

West  Haven.  August  19, 1949. 
l|oa   Ratmohd  I.  BALowm. 
United  State*  Senator. 

Wm»hington,  D.  C 
DBAS  Bmunm  B*L*«m«:  Following  you  In 
tile  C€3itmmmmomu.  RacoaD.  I  have  noted  your 
OMSilaaal  rifarence  to  Oblo  having  been  a 
pun  ot  onuMcucut. 

Am  you  know.  State  Treasurer  Joseph  A. 
Adorao  steered  through  the  general  aaaembly 
a  bUl  which  granted  title  to  an  acre  of  land 
that  Connecticut  lUKl  in  Ohio. 

Through  Mr.  Ad«mo'i  cooperation  It  was 
possible  for  the  Connecticut  delegation  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  Disabled 
Amertean  Veterans  to  act  as  the  bearer  of  the 
deed. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  N«w 
Haven  Register  which  makes  mention  of  the 
matter. 

The  Voice  ol  America  has  beamed  this  mat- 
as  an  ootataadliic  «aaq>l«  of  the 

Ttdual  States  here  In  the  United  States. 

I  think,  in  view  of  your  outstanding  co- 
operation with  Ohio's  distinguished  Senator, 
that  a  matter  such  as  this  is  most  suitable 
for  use  as  an  extension  of  your  remarks  In 
the  RacoKD. 

If  you  do  see  fit  to  use  it.  the  DAV  would 
aporeclate  mention  of  the  fact  that  their 
representatives  were  In  Ohio  at  their  national 
convention,  which  fact  has  been  cxnitted  In 
the  encloaed  article. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

RuaSKLI.  E.  SCXLIVAM. 

Depmrtment  Commander. 

I  Prom  the  New  Haven  Reglstar  of  August  19. 

1»40| 
coMirscTicirr  makxs  roaacAi.  TBAMsm  or  rrs 

OHIO   ACBZ 

CoLcmvs.  Ohio.  August  IB — The  State  of 
Connecticut  completed  yesterday  the  trans- 
fer of  Its  Ohio  acre  to  the  Jackson  Township 
Board  of  Education  tn  Paulding  County. 

The  transfer,  by  quitclaim  deed,  took  place 
in  the  oflSce  cf  Gov  Frank  J.  Lausche. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  a  delega- 
tion headed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Uric- 
ch!o.  of  Hartford.  Conn.  Crlcchlo  is  out- 
8taM  enwimander  of  the  Disabled 
Vtwiaa  Also  in  the  delegation 
were  Mrs.  Kathleen  O.  O'Connell.  of  Bridge- 
port. Conn..  State  commander  of  the  DAV 
Auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Stella  Barro.  of  Bridge- 
port, also  a  DAV  Auxiliary  member. 

Crlcchlo  remarked  as  he  made  the  presen- 
tation: 

Its  a  sorry  day  for  the  State  of  Ohio  to  loee 
Its  birthright  In  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
It  preaenu.  however,  a  classic  example  of  the 
Mantfahlp  between  States  as  contrasted  with 
tn*  btekenx)g  between  the  states  of  Europe. 

To  which  Ooremor  Lausche  replied: 

"This  la  a  separation  of  land  only;  It  Indl- 
caten  no  separation  of  friendship  between 
the  two  SUtes." 

The  acre  deeded  to  the  township  today  was 
land  sat  asKto  for  school  purposes  when  the 
mnm  waa  ownad  by  Connecticut.  Oonnectl- 
eut  bad  attpolated.  however,  that  should  the 
land  ever  fall  into  dUuae  for  school  purpose* 
tt  should  revert  to  the  8tau  of  Connecticut. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  WOtTH   CA«OUl«A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTW 
Monday.  Augtut  22,  1949 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
"spud."  that  never-to-be-forgotten  item 
on  every  Army  menu,  is  In  the  news. 
Within  recent  days  John  W.  Ball.  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter,  wrote  a  series  of 
five  articles  on  the  Government's  potato 
price-support  program  as  It  relates  to 
Aroostook  County,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The»5  stories  reveal  that  the  Government 
paid  out  $65,000,000  last  year  to  hold 
up  potato  prices  In  this  one  county.  The 
stories  by  Mr.  Ball  Indicated  that  one 
grower,  and  there  may  have  been  others, 
received  checks  of  approximately  half  a 
million  dollars  for  potatoes  sold  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  that 
31  farmers  obtained  more  than  $100,000 

It  is  recognized,  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  production  cost  reduced  the  re- 
turns to  the  owners  and  growers,  since 
the  pickers"  eamlng.s  averaged  from  $20 
to  $25  per  day. 

Moreover.  It  Is  expected  that  the  1949 
jwtato  crop  will  be  less  than  the  1948 
crop  since  the  support  price  has  been  cut 
from  90  to  60  percent  of  parity  and 
acreage  allotments  have  also  been  re- 
duced. However,  the  potato  support  pro- 
gram Is  expected  to  cost  over  $50,000,000 
during  1949 

During  the  time  that  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles was  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Trigg,  administrator 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration and  President  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  made  the  princi- 
pal address  at  the  Potato  Blossom  Festi- 
val at  Fort  Fairfield  in  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  on  August  15.  1949,  and  I  ask 
leave.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  addr  ss  delivered  by 
Mr.  Trigg  and  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
this  significant  statement  made  by  the 
able  administrator  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration:  He  stated:. 
"It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sound 
answer  does  not  He  in  unlimited  pur- 
chases to  support  the  market.  We  need 
a  better  approach  and  the  authorization 
to  develop  such  an  approach,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  program  collapse  which  could 
threaten  the  whole  farm  price  support 
structure." 

It  is  Mr.  Trigg's  opinion  that  the  whole 
price  support  program  is  threatened  by 
the  extravagance  of  potato  purchases. 
It  Ls  to  be  hoped  that  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns,  the  authorization  to  de- 
velop a  better  approach  a:s  indicated  by 
Mr.  Trigg  will  be  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  Hoa^e.  If 
the  Congress  falls,  it  certainly  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  since  the  House  attempted  and 
failed  aome  days  ago  to  initiate  leglsla> 
tion  that  would  correct  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  support  program.  Neither 
can  we  place  the  responsibility  on  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  officials  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  who 
are  charged  with  the  duties  of  adminis- 
tering the  farm-support  program. 
Mr.  Trigg's  address  follows: 

I  am  very  iiappy  to  be  In  Aroostook  County 
today,  visiting  this  beautiful  northern  coun- 
try and  spending  a  little  time  with  repre- 
sentative Maine  farmers  at  the  Pouto  Blos- 
som PMUral.  This  section  Is  world  famous 
as  a  potato-producing  area,  and  after  visit- 
ing here  today  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  this  Is 
so.  Tou  have  the  community  spirit  and  the 
leadership  which  have  meant  constantly  in- 
creasing prodiictlon  eflclency. 

In  spite  of  this  progreM.  iuswever.  there  are 
problems  in  otMUMCtion  with  potato  produc- 
tion and  marfcetlng  which  need  very  careful 
attention.  This  Is  not  the  time  or  occa- 
sion to  go  into  detaU  of  possible  solution, 
but  I  do  want  to  mentlcm  some  of  the  ob- 
vious facts  of  the  general  situation. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  Government 
potato  price-support  programs  have  been 
costing  far  too  much  In  recent  years. 
Throxigh  a  combination  of  factors — Includ- 
ing lower  prlce-Bupport  levels  and  lower 
yields  In  some  areas — the  total  coat  tills  year 
should  be  far  below  the  record  cost  on  the 
1948  crop.  But  it  Is  perfectly  clear  tliat  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  answer  for  our  basic 
problems.  It  is  harder  and  harder  to  find 
disposal  outlets  for  surpluses.  Program 
costs  are  still  too  high.  We  simply  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely  with  any  program  which 
results  In  excessive  waste,  and  which  costs 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  too  much. 

You  Maine  producers  know  the  underly- 
ing problems  well.  You  knew  that  per  acre 
yields  have  Increased  greatly  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  even  with  some  adjustment 
In  acreage,  production  can  still  outrun  effec- 
tive demand.  Your  total  production  In 
Maine  has  tripled  in  the  last  25  years,  and 
competition  from  other  arens  has  Increased. 
You  also  know  that  per  capita  potato  con- 
sumption tn  the  United  States  has  been 
dropping  steadily,  shrinking  potential  mar- 
ket outlets.  Our  people  ate  about  153 
pounds  of  potatoes  each  In  1930.  In  1948. 
consumption  per  person  was  down  to  106 
pounds. 

This  is  a  tough  situation.  There  Is  no  easy 
answer.  Maine's  total  commercial  shipment 
of  1948  crop  potatoes  were  only  about  33.000 
carlots — the  lowest  figure  since  1922.  At 
present  Maine  yields.  It  would  be  possible  to 
produce  this  many  potatoes  on  about  90.- 
000  acres  This  would  be  the  lowest  acreage 
atnoe  the  1890'8.  when  rail  transportation  be- 
came generally  available  for  northern  Blaine. 
Any  reduction  to  this  level  would  mean  a 
major  revolution  in  the  economy  of  Aroostook 
County.  For  comparison,  the  1949  Maine 
commercial  acreage  goal  is  around  141.000 
acres. 

Some  of  the  factors  Involved  in  the  com- 
mercial marketing  of  the  1948  Maine  crop 
may  hare  been  of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
native.  Some  may  be  here  to  suy.  unless 
It  U  possible  for  the  Industry  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct  the  1948  slt\iatlon  so  that 
Maine  wUl  be  In  position  to  continue  pro- 
ducing in  the  volume  it  has  for  the  past  2S 
years. 

In  short,  no  matter  what  sort  of  Govern- 
ment program  may  be  developed.  It  seems 
obvious  that  In  the  long  run  Maine  potato 
producers  wUl  have  to  market  more  or  pro- 
duce less. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  return  to  the  lalasea 
faire.  do-nothing  policies  of  the  isaos  and 
before.  We  all  remember  what  happened  too 
often  in  those  days.  Big  potato  crops  one 
year  and  prices  so  low  tliat  they  would  not 
pay  the  cosu  erf  cMfgUif  and  shipping,  fol- 
lowed by  short  eref^  aad  animwisliij  high 
prices  for  consumers. 
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We  have  come  a  long  way  tn  our  national 
thinking  about  farm  programs  since  thoa* 
d^s.  We  know  now  that  we  cannot  have  a 
national  economy  wltiiout  a  proa- 
agriculture.  We  know  taaat  sound 
programs.  Inclxiding  prlta ■■upport  pro- 
grams, are  emantlal  for  a  prosperous  agri- 
culture. 

ftamers  have  been  relatively  well  off  in 
ntitat  years.  Good  prices  arul  good  crops 
have  added  up  to  good  incomes.  Altogether 
the  American  farmer  has  lately  been  a  880.- 
800.000.000  emtommt  tag  American  buslneae. 
Lookad  at  amttiw  waf.  ■aamtary  of  Agrl- 
cultTve  Brannan  maantty  wlliiia<i)il  that  farm 
spending  thia  year  pays  the  salaries  for 
nearly  nine  and  one-half  million  jobs  In  other 
industries. 

We  can  take  a  large  meaaure  of  satisfac- 
tion in  this,  but  we  muat  never  take  It  for 
granted.  American  agriculture  has  seen  some 
hard  times  in  the  not  too  far  distant  past, 
and  It  can  see  hard  times  again  If  we  are 
not  alert  to  the  need  for  measures  to  prevent 
collapse.  And  tliese  preventive  measures  are 
as  important  for  tiie  rest  of  the  economy 
as  they  are  for  agriculture  itself. 

A  study  made  back  In  the  middle  thirUes 
offered  a  striking  illustration  of  this  inter- 
dependence of  fanning  and  Industry.  From 
the  low  point  of  the  depression  years,  farm 
income  had  come  back  a  good  ways  by  1935. 
The  forerunners  of  oiu:  present  Government 
programs  had  been  put  Into  operation,  anrf 
farm  prices  had  rallied.  The  study  I  speak 
of  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  this 
Increased  buying  power  on  sales  by  business 
and  Industry.  Tills  waa  the  story,  in  brief; 
From  1933  until  1935,  shipments  of  all  manu- 
factured protfucts  from  the  18  leading  In- 
dustrial States.  Including  New  England,  had 
Increaaed  by  60  percent.  But  during  tills 
same  period  the  shipments  of  manxifactured 
products  used  primarily  by  farmers  had  in- 
ereaaed  by  IflS  percent. 

There  has  been  evidence  of  a  different  kind 
itly.  When  farm  prices  started  down 
their  high  point  last  year,  tmylng  of 
equipment  by  farmers  slacked  off  Immedi- 
ately. The  Department  of  Agrictilture  has 
recorda  erf  numerous  Instances  where  farm- 
«■  caaoeied  orders  for  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery  when  farm  prices  started  to 
drop. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  farm 
buying  power  is  of  direct  concern  to  the 
whole  economy.  Further,  the  effects  of 
lowered  buying  by  farmers  are  felt  quickly 
At  the  aame  time.  It  >•  equally  true  that  the 
h«a  MBUrance  of  good  markets  and  good 
prtoea  for  farmers  is  high  employment  at 
good  wage*  for  workers  in  Indtistry.  It's 
a  two-way  street.  Industry  needa  farm  mar- 
keta:  the  farmer  needs  cuatomen  among 
those  who  worlc  m  tatfoetry. 

two-way-etreet  principle  holds 
Jao.  We  need  constant 
development  and  strengthening  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  changing  needs. 
Aa4  in  developing  and  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams, the  agricultural  producer  must  play 
his  full  part.  It  u  not  enough  for  Congress 
to  autiiorlae  farm  programs,  and  for  an 
agency  In  Washington  to  outline  the  details 
and  make  them  available.  The  farmer  him- 
self miist  help  make  the  programs  work. 

I  can  illuBtrate  this  point  by  a  current  situ- 
ation. Price  support  programa,  at  the  levels 
authorised  by  Congress,  are  in  effect  fur  a 
number  of  farm  commodities.  Among  these 
are  several  for  which  the  open  market  price 
is  now  below  this  support  level.  Wheat  and 
corn  are  good  examples.  TIUs  means  that 
enough  fanners  are  marketing  outside  the 
price-support  structure  to  force  the  market 
price  down.  They  either  have  not  bothered 
to  get  the  storage  facilities  neceseary  to  take 
of  price-eupport  loans  on  storahle 


oom  modi  ties,  or  they  have  been  wllUng  to 
■eU  below  the  support  level  for  reaaona  at 

their  own. 

There  la  nothing  that  we  can  do  about 
loeh  a  altttatian.  except  to  msike  ttie  support 
programa  easily  available  and  to  urge  farm- 
ers to  take  advantage  of  them.  This  we 
iuiTe  done,  and  are  continuing  to  do.  Be- 
yond that  farmers  must  make  their  own  con- 
trUmttoB. 

The  aeme  tiling  holds  for  the  price -sup- 
port r'lpiiie  for  perlahable  commodities. 
Producen  eaanot  expect  the  Government  to 
do  it  all.  Any  sound  price-support  action 
must  be  baaed  upon  the  condition  that 
farmers  tliemselves  will  go  along  with  nec- 
essary adjustments  to  make  the  programs 
workable,  even  If  this  means  cutting  down 
on  the  acreage  they  would  like  to  plant. 

Getting  back  to  potatoes  for  a  moment. 
Maine  producers  operated  under  a  market- 
ing order  and  agreement  program  to  help 
meet  the  paaMHn  of  extreme  surpluses  in 
1948.  So  did  some  of  the  other  leading 
areas,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  had  to  buy  far  too 
many  potatoes.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
we  bought  870.000.000  worth  of  surplus  1948- 
erop  potatoes  here  in  Maine  alone.  In  fact. 
less  than  half  of  your  potatoes  went  to  nor- 
mal markets:  the  Government  provided  the 
market  outlet  for  the  rest.  When  you  con- 
sider the  increasing  dllllculty  and  cost  of 
finding  diversion  uaes  for  these  potatoes.  It 
Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sound  answer 
does  not  lie  In  unlimited  purchases  to  sup- 
port the  market.  We  need  a  much  better 
appnnch.  and  the  authorization  to  develop 
such  an  approach,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  pro- 
gram ccUapse  which  could  threaten  the 
whole  farm  price-support  structure. 

When  faced  with  farm  surpluses,  it  Is  nat- 
ural to  think  of  vrldening  the  markets — try- 
ing to  sell  more  of  the  crop.  This  Is  aa  tt 
should  be.  We  should  never  ttim  to  pro- 
duction adJ'XEtments  until  we  have  exhaust- 
ed all  means  of  distribution,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  foreign  market  obvloxialy  does  not 
offer  much  hope  for  potatoes.  It  is  going 
to  offer  a  decreasing  outlet  for  aome  of  the 
commodities  we  have  been  shipping  abroad 
In  large  volume  during  recent  years.  Food 
exports  frcon  the  United  States  have  aet  a 
new  record  every  year  since  the  war.  Last 
year  we  shipped  out  well  over  19.000.000  tons, 
and  one  of  my  aeaiatanti  telle  am  chet  much 
food  would  mi  a  height  tmhi  etntehlng  all 
the  way  from  San  nrandaDo  up  here  to 
Aroostook  County.  By  way  of  contrast,  our 
food  exports  during  the  5  years  just  befcve 
the  war  averaged  only  a  little  more  than 
4.000.000  tons. 

We  have  reached  tiie  point  now  where  we 
can  no  longer  count  on  continuing  exports 
in  such  volimie.  European  production  is  get- 
ting back  toward  normal.  Dollar  balances 
are  very  low  In  many  Importing  countrlee. 
Just  how  much  foreign  trade  we  can  hold 
wUl  depend  largely,  of  course,  on  how  many 
fimeliii  products  we  are  wUhng  to  accept  as 
hnpwta.  The  flow  cannot  be  all  one  way  for 
long.  Tliat  Is  simply  a  matter  of  elementary 
economics.  Under  any  drcuxnstances.  how- 
ever, it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  much  lower 
food  export  totals  in  the  tutmre  and  to  plan 
accordingly. 

The  domestic  market  alao  presents  a  com- 
plex picture.  As  long  as  national  Income  Is 
high,  and  consumers  have  money,  they  will 
buy  farm  products  In  large  v(4ume.  Bven 
here,  tiowever,  there  are  changes  in  what 
they  buy — In  what  they  eat.  We  think  we 
eat  about  the  same  from  year  to  year,  but 
this  is  not  so  Before  the  war,  we  ate  138 
pounds  of  meat  per  perscHi.  Tills  year  we 
are  eating  about  146  pounds.  Our  consump- 
tion of  eggs  has  jumped  from.  298  per  capita 


880  thli  year 
freab 


to 

We  aee  alao  eath>c 

tablae.    On  the 

hat|p  been  oUmt  by  Itomeeeaa  in 

sumption  of  other  ataariaiiA  foods. 
oils  are  down;  milk  la  down;  flour  la  down 
by  about  17  pammtm  par  ea^ta;  and.  aa  I 
said  before,  potatoes  are  down — 31  pounds 
flnee  before  the  war.  and  about  45  poxinds 
per  capita  itece  mo. 

Undar  «*— *g*iig  emidltlons  like  this,  pro- 
ducers must  show  Initiative  in  iioldlng  their 
fair  share  of  the  total  food  market.  And 
when  all  ponible  has  been  done  on  this  front, 
and  marketing  efficiency  haa  been 
they  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
ne<^ssary  adjustments  to  prevent  waateful 
overproduction . 

Some  of  tiieae  things  I  have  been  sa3rlng 
may  sound  pessimistic  I  have  not  Intended 
that  they  should,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
feel  pfimlariu  ahooK  the  future  myself. 
BecognMlag  mattttee  la  iinply  a  neeeamry 
start  In  getting  ready  to  meet  our  prohlema. 

What  we  need  now  is  the  strongaat  poeslble 
over -all  farm  program.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  we  do  not  have  such  a  program 
now.  Farmers,  farm  spokesmen,  and  Gov- 
ernment— ^working  together — must  see  that 
one  is  deertoped  and  made  available  with- 
out delay.  We  have  a  splendid  foundation 
in  the  program  history  of  the  last  15  years. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  different 
types  of  operation.  Now  we  must  go  on. 
building  the  cooperative  measures  which  will 
protect  fanners  and  the  whole  country. 

Speaking  of  the  whole  country,  there  Is 
<»ie  thing  which  we  in  agriculture  must  not 
forget.  Our  programs  must  always  give  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  their  money's  worth. 
This  means  that  we  n^'ist  aim  at  an  ecooomiy 
<tf  abundance — an  abundance  of  food  and 
other  farm  products  to  ; 
at  fair  prices,  at  the 
the  farmer  against  ruinously  low  prices. 

This  abundance  must  be  a  "balanced  abu&- 
dance."  It  does  no  one  any  good  to  iiave 
overproduction  of  commodities  for  witfeh 
there  is  no  effective  market,  and  pnaathlj  am 
underproduction  of  some  others  which  are 
needed. 

These  are  simple  facts  which  are  generally 
understood.  Our  job — yours  and  mine — is 
to  help  see  that  they  are  reflected  in  our 
farm  program  jj^t-*!^  and  operation. 

There  la  osm  aaora  tkteg  I  want  to  mention 
briefly.  That  is  the  oaaafeaBt  need  to  rehwIM 
and  protect  our  soil  reaamoaa  aa  we  go  along. 
Nothing  is  mare  fundamental  or  more  im- 
portant In  the  whole  farm  picture.  If  we 
lose  our  soil  fertility,  there  la  no  \iaa  In 
worrying  much  about  any  other  phssia  at 
a  farm  program. 

fortunately,  we  have  pu-oved  and  effective 
waya  of  doing  this  part  of  tiie  job.  I  refer 
to  the  agricultural  conservation  program — 
the  ACP  program  as  most  of  you  Icnow  it. 
Tlirough  this  program,  farmers  built  up  soil 
fertility  reaerrea  l>efore  the  war.  Theae  re- 
serves made  poaaible  the  record-breaking 
production  of  war  and  postwar  years.  The 
conservation  program  also  helped  farmer* 
hold  the  fertility  line  during  the  emergency 
period  of  intensive  cropping.  It  la  now  ready 
for  our  farmers'  use,  under  the  direction  of 
their  own  elected  committee  system,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  conservation  practices  which  will 
protect  the  land  for  the  future. 

No;  there  Is  certainly  no  room  for  peaat- 
mlsm.  Farmers  aire  In  many  ways  In  a 
stronger  position  today  than  they  have  ever 
known  before.  They  are  in  jood  shape 
financially,  as  a  resist  of  several  hlgh-lneoma 
years.  Oongrese  and  the  public  generaBy 
recognise  the  need  to  continue  the  sort  of 
cooperative  assistance  which  will  keep  agri- 
culture strong.  Farmers  themselves 
the  basic  problems. 
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Tb*  ruttir*  looka  good— Just  bow  good  wUl 
depend  directly  on  Juat  bow  wlMly  and  co- 
opantively  w«  aU  work  toc*tb«r  In  develop- 
tac  Um  eowndeet  and  falreat  poaelble  jgo- 
tm  tb»  national  tntereet. 


Wc  Can't  Tkmc  Oa  Seoirily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  iraaukSJLk 

Of  Tta  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I    Mom^n,  Aianut  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr  WHERRY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
ananlmous  consent  to  insert  and  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concris- 
siON\L  Record  an  article  entitled  "We 
Can't  Thrive  on  Security."  written  by 
me  and  published  in  the  June  Issue  of 
the  American  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

wx  CANT  THaiTt  ow  sacuaTTT 

(By  KiMNETH  S.  WHzaaT.  United  Ettatee 
Senator  from  Nebraaka) 

We  arc  about  to  become  a  nation  of  spoon- 
fed people.  It  la  mil  on  tbe  drawing  board.  In 
Mueprtnt.  and  all  tbe  statlstlca  bare  been 
eompUed.  We  can  stop  worrying  or  even 
tblnklng  about  tbe  future  A  kindly,  benefi- 
cent, all-wtae  Uncle  Sam  wUl  take  care  of  all 
our  needs  and  keep  us  propped  up  on  billowy 
pUlows.  Under  tbe  great  design  of  tbe  master 
plsmien.  all  we  bave  to  do  Is  sbare  tbe  good 
things  In  life — and  pay  taxes. 

Cur  neecls  will  be  provided  for  from  pre- 
to  poaCmortem.  Tbere  wUI  be  allot - 
Its  of  flood  for  anyone  wbo  doesn't  feel 
like  working  to  earn  It.  If  a  man  or  woman 
gets  tired  of  working,  be  or  sbe  can  relax 
wblle  tbe  Oovemment  provides  unemploy- 
ment compaiMtli:ip. 

Uncle  Sam  wBl  also  be  on  band  wttb  botises 
for  tboee  with  the  lowest  Incomes  so  that 
slun*^  may  be  abolished.  Ten  million  if  the 
37.000.000  families  in  the  United  States  earn 
less  than  $2,000  a  year:  4.000.000  of  (hem 
under  91 ,000.    That's  a  potential  of  14.000.000 


tbe  Great  Provider  in  Washington  will 
hand  out  college  scholarships  to  young  peo- 
ple who  can't  stand  the  thought  of  settling 
doTTs  to  work  after  high-school  graduation, 
who  lore  to  bave  doctors  fuss  over 
can  do  so  to  their  hearts'  content  free 


sen.  farmers,  workers — everybody 
tnga(ed  in  the  healthy  struggle  for  a  living 
In  a  system  of  free  enterprise — need  have  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  no  concern  over 
prices,  supply  and  demand,  for  all  these,  too. 
are  to  be  managed  by  the  omniscient  plan- 
ners at  Washington. 

Their  great  design  takes  care  of  all  this. 
Papa  knows  best.  CeUlngs  on  prices  and 
wates:  floors  under  prices  and  wages — all  will 
ba  naatly  arranged  according  to  the  slide  rule 
and  statistics. 

Is  some  segment  of  Industry  lagging? 
Presto.  Uncle  Sam  steps  In.  cash  In  band,  and 
buUds  a  plant,  or  many  planu.  to  make  steel 
or  something  else  In  order  to  reach  that 
happy  Utopian  condition  In  which  the  law  of 
supfdy  and  demand  Is  repealed. 

Tbeea  ara  satplea  of  ttke  pUns  made  for 
US.  They  have  gone  beyond  the  "think" 
stage  They  are  In  taflalaUve  form,  prepared 
for  Comrsss  by  tbe  xUnlnlstraUon. 


of  them  have  been  enacted  into  law:  others 
are  on  their  way  through  the  congreeston  si 
mill. 

Tbe  great  design  of  the  self-styled  Pair 
Dealers  Is  rerolttng  to  anyone  wbo  believes 
In  free  markets,  free,  competitive  cntarprlae. 
and  In  republican  government.  Tba  old 
school  of  bard  knocks,  under  which  Ameri- 
cans have  been  reared  and  toughened  for  300 
years,  is  being  liquidated  as  old-fashioned. 
ootmoded. 

Tbeaa  programs  to  make  us  a  spoon-fed 
people  have  been  batched  by  pressure  groups. 
lliey  were  devleed  as  vote-getting  bait  for 
large  segments  of  our  {wpulatlon.  all  in  the 
name  of  "security."  They  elected  President 
Truman  last  November. 

One  of  the  ringleaders  dishing  out  prom- 
ises Is  Oscar  R.  Ewlns:.  EMrector  of  the  Ped- 
cral  Security  Agency.  He  frankly  declares  his 
goal:  "Your  Pederal  Oovemment  expects 
wltnln  the  next  10  years  *  *  •  to  bring  a 
new  feeling  of  security  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation." 

The  American  people  are  now  seeing  the 
greatest  "give-away"  show:  bigger,  gaudier, 
mere  spectacular  and  more  coetly  than  any 
show  on  earth.  We  are  told  those  give-away 
shows  on  the  radio  are  driving  otir  best  cul- 
tural and  entertainment  programs  off  the  air 
Some  one.  come  all.  something  for  nothing. 

Mr  Truman  aad  his  political  lleutenanu 
with  reckless  tflvagard  of  the  public  welfare 
have  dlsetaarflMl  their  political  debts  by  toss- 
ing the  wbole  bundle  of  economic  planning 
and  social  welfare  promises  Into  the  Isp  of 
Congress 

What  Is  the  pay-off  for  all  the  people  and 
generations  of  the  future?  A  leading  metro- 
politan newspaper  recently  estimated  tbst 
the  social  wattare"  propoeals  of  the  Presi- 
dent alalia  would  cost,  over  a  period  of  50 
years,   more   than   91.250.000.000.000. 

Fantastic?     Yes.      But  its   true. 

The  President.  Mr  Ewlng.  Secretary  of 
Agrlctilture  Charles  P.  Brannan.  and  their 
associates  have  been  long  on  promises  of  the 
good  things  they  advocate,  but  extremely 
shy  on  costs. 

The  administrations  compulsory  health 
Insurance  carries  so  many  authorizations  for 
expenditures  that  exact  estimates  on  the 
total  are  Impoestble.  Competent  experts. 
however,  estimate  socialixed  medicine  would 
coat  about  M.OOO.COO.OOO  In  the  beginning, 
and  when  spending  gets  under  way  In  ear- 
nest tbe  c(«t  wUl  rise  steadily. 

The  President  and  other  proponents  of  the 
health  plan  tell  us  their  pxirpose  Is  to  see 
that  every  111  parson  In  the  land  shall  reoetve 
the  best  medical  care.  It  is  quite  obrtoas 
that  there  are  not  enough  of  the  best  clinics 
for  all  the  people,  and  yet  our  national  health 
bill  is  now  satfmatart  at  $3.000jM0.00a  a  year 
Plainly.  U  eeeryone  who  wants  medleal  at- 
tention Is  to  be  given  the  best  care,  the  cost 
must  rise  considerably.  My  guees  u  It 
will  rtin  to  more  than  •0.000.000.000  a  year 
by  IMO  for  the  prepaid  medical  Insurance 
program  alone. 

Tbe  nvBSber  of  additional  Ooiramment  em- 
ployeee  nscsseary  to  manage  and  operate  a 
compulsory  health  program  for  our  large 
population  woxild  be  staggering.  Intrusion 
of  the  Government  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  families  and  their  family  doctors 
would  be  abhorrent  to  those  of  us  wbo  be- 
lieve In  the  doctrine  that  a  man's  home  Is 
his  castle. 

Special  police  forces  would  be  neceesary 
to  apprehend  and  proeecute  thoee  who  make 
dishonest  returns  on  their  ailments  and  their 
cloctora'  blUs.  The  amount  of  paper  work 
In  keaplBg  ^«  millions  of  accounu  in  order 
woiild  be  etupen^aaa.  I  have  seen  estimates 
that  1.500.000  bWMMmato  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  doctors,  to  administer 
the  socialistic  venttire. 

A  British  doctor  In  Ipswich  moaned.  ~I 
have   become   a  pill  dl^ianser   and   a  pen 


pusher."    It  saaiDa  he  has  to  make  all  bis 
reports  to  the  bweaucrats  In  triplicate. 

The  Brttlah  have  had  a  bad  taste  of  so- 
elaliaed  madlctne.  Thars,  tha  rtswnci  Cor 
pills  and  giasssa  suddenly  swampad  tha  pro- 
ducing indiistrtes.  With  ftaa  madlrsl  care 
available.  mUllons  of  Amar leans  will  sud- 
denly find  they  are  sick  and  hasten  to  a 
subsidized  physician  for  treatment,  and  It 
may  take  the  doctors  a  long  time  to  prove 
to  them  that  they  are  imagining  thalr 
ailments. 

Our  country  has  tbe  best  health  record  of 
any  nation.  Advances  that  have  been  made 
in  the  science  of  medicine  are  due  to  the 
freedom  that  has  been  given,  under  our  re- 
publican government,  for  free  enterprise. 
Inltlstlve.  and  genius  of  our  people. 

Let's  keep  open  to  the  youth  of  our  land 
the  opportunity  to  embark  upon  a  career  In 
medicine.  Let  us  protect  them  against  a  sys- 
tem that  would  make  of  our  medical  prtM- 
tltloners  mere  robots  in  s  gosammcnt  ma- 
chine, such  as  they  have  In  ROHla.  Social- 
laed  BSdlCtBa— aad  that  eventually  would 
mean  snelsllasd  manufacture  qf  pharmaceu- 
ticals and  medical  equipment — would  halt 
the  progress  of  medical  science. 

All  history  reveals  that  mankind  has 
made  the  greatest  progress  as  it  has  gained 
freedom  for  expression  and  individual  talent. 

Out  Pederal  Government  for  many  years 
bax  maintained  a  Public  Health  Service.  It 
has  done  a  good  Job.  We  should  expand  and 
strengthen  our  Public  Health  Service  so  that 
It  may  dig  deeper  into  research.  We  have 
special  governmental  agencies  exploring 
causes  and  possible  cures  for  cancer  and  for 
diseasee  of  tbe  heart  and  teeth. 

There  is  much — very  much — tbst  the  Ped- 
eral Government  can  do  in  serving  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  fllnrssca 
and  their  cures:  much  can  and  should  be 
done  by  the  Pederal  Government  to  assemhla 
the  moet  advanced  thinkers  in  the  realm 
of  medicine  end  to  disseminate  their  knowl- 
edge among  all  the  people — out  to  the  Sutca 
and  munlelpallties  for  trial  and  report. 

Oxir  Federal  Oovemmant  Is  now  contribut- 
ing $75,000,000  toward  hoapltal  construction, 
providing  fatuities  for  training  more  doctors 
and  nurses.  But  this  is  twlng  done  In  co- 
operation with  privately  endowed  institu- 
tions, in  countless  experimental  laboratorisa 
where  new  ideas  snd  new  remedies  may  ba 
developed  for  the  good  of  all  our  people. 

Public  healtlx  is  prlmarUy  a  personal,  pri- 
vate service,  but  all  levels  of  government, 
municipal.  Stste  and  National,  have  their 
proper  spheres  of  activity.  However,  should 
the  Truman  plan  to  socialize  medicine  be 
adopted,  the  Pederal  Government  will  con- 
trol the  sanitation  and  medical  programs  In 
every  Sute.  city,  snd  village. 

Doctor  Truman  has  not  only  handed  tbe 
American  people  a  sugar-coated  pill  in  his 
compulsory  health  program,  but  Secretary 
Brannan  has  handed  another  sugar-coated 
pUl  to  the  farmers  in  the  so-called  Brannan 
plan.  The  Brannan  plan  is  another  facet  In 
tbe  "cradle-to-grave"  aadal  security  pro- 
gram of  the  Truman  adflilalstratlon. 

The  artful  plan  of  Secretary  Brarman  will 
hog-tle  the  farmers  and  make  them  wards  of 
the  Oovemment.  He  proposes  to  let  prices 
for  farm  rommoditlsa  sink  to. their  lowest 
level  in  times  of  iiii  t<uw.s  so  aa  to  give  tha 
people  wbo  sre  not  fanners,  tboee  In  the 
urban  centers,  the  t>eneflt  of  low  prices.  And 
for  the  farmers  he  proposes  that  the  Pederal 
Government,  through  taxation  which  con- 
smners  and  farmers  would  pay.  donate  to  the 
'**■"••■  •ft^mii  ■oney  to  make  up  their 
iQsaas  and  to  obUte  a  parity  of  income  with 
other  segmenu  of  the  population. 

Under  this  plan,  farmers  would  be  regi- 
mented like  privates  In  an  army.  A  legion 
of  auditors  would   be  running  everywhere. 
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aasmlning  thalr  bocks  to 


what  th«  farc- 
a  glvcHtway 
to  pay   for 
this  security,  and  pay  dearly. 

Mr.  Brannaa  M  reluctant  to 
to  the  taxpaycn.     But  agrtculturtf 

coau  at  upward  of  tSilOOjOQO. 

lUon's  program  to  carry 
tha  road  of  socialism  Is  re- 
vealed in  the  AsAd  ei  ^amtaf.  The  Blghtlch 
CocgrsBS  thst  "do-aottflaf"  Congreas^did 
much  to  relieve  tha  ^*— «"(;  shor*-age  by 
IMalBg  tMm  feadMtaiK iBdMMry  «t  Qamt 1 1 lun nt 
eontrou  snd  by  pladglag  the  credit  at  the 
United  States  for  the  resultliv  *rti*^'^^t 
booou  tbe  ^igamx  building  boon  la  oar  Ma- 
tory.  WtaagJUj.  twice  ss  many  ilwsITlag  aalts 
were  ballt  la  1M7  »m  in  l»4«.  when  PresldHit 
had  power  to  oontroi  every  Inch  of 

riy 

three  ttaes   ss  many  dweUlag  uaits   were 
built,  coaipared  with  1»4«. 

But  thla  progress  toward  m^^'^^  the  hoas- 
Ing  praUsas  ia  tha  Aaierlcaa  way  did  act 
satisfy  the  sodal 
tkn's  bill  in  tha 
Ooapaes  asada  tha  anrtallstle  departure  of 
proeMlng  that  the  PedKal  GoveraaMat  asast 
pay  part  of  the  coat  of  aaw  dwaBaa^i  for 
at  low  IrtanaMs  ako  Hat  In  slam 
or  on  faaas  wbmm  jiiidailli  iij  te  aot 
adequate  to  aMotd  credit  for  private  loans. 
HespnnalMUqr  for  sradlcatlng  wlnma 
through  proper  building  codes,  and  their 
rigid  enforcament.  is  the  rssponslhUity  cf 
the  dttes  and  States.  It  a  not  a  Pedaral 
functlGn  undo'  our  form  of  govcnunant. 
However,  this  has  cot  deterred  tba  social 
planners  at  Waitilinii.iii  Their  legislation 
pledgea  part  of  the  population  to  maintain 
another  part.  And  the  problem  of  alums 
cannot  be  ctxred  by  money  alone.  Education 
aad  ctvle  pride  are  fssfntlst  bsgredients. 

Svaa  sesnTTitng  that  it  te  a  Add  In  which 
tha  Mderal  OovemaieBt  can  properly  sssume 
■naarlsl  reepcpetblMty.  the  cost  upon  the 
taxpayers  will  be  tremendcos.  The  cost  of 
tha  sitaiialslisliisi  bill  U  estimated  st  gia.- 
OOO.OQOi)Qe.  With  4ja0tj000  famlUas 
less  than  gljOOe  a  year  and   lOJ 

the  Pate  DMisrs  have 
long  read  for  as  isllslh 
Under  the  terms  of  the  adminis- 
ttatioa's  housing  aiaasuia.  tfK'uM  there  be 
a  20- percent  decllna  la  tha  bMlUUi^  at  dwell- 
ing luuts,  the  Oovammant  would  have  au- 
thority to  do  about  ooa-fourth  of  all  the 
home-bunoinK  In  the  Nation.  Thua.  the 
Govern  aisaf  ecanpetcs  with  private  bulMers 
In  sasHjig  building  materials. 

There  is  much  that  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment can  and  should  do  In  Improving  hous- 
lac  eoBdmoaa.    Bat  tt  aaght  aot  to  go  into 

Bttac.  and  s^- 
na  teet  la  that  aaany  State  aad 
atteritias  have  failed  to  do  their 
duty  toward  eieaatng  op  slums.  Building 
aodas  ia  aMny  plaeaa  ara  archaic  and  do 
not  permit  eliminating  simna.    Dwellinsi  un- 

be   con- 

aa  tm- 

kts  are 

Tte  Padaial  OovemnMnt  ean  help  by  study- 
ing honaing  roadltlnns  all  over  the  country 
and  abroad,  by  Intenaiva  leeesrch  Into  bet- 
ter ways  to  build  homas.  tatter  materlala, 
Acient  practicea;  b§  helping  to 
certain  hoUdlng  aiatcrials.  and 
by  serving  ss  a  medium  for  fostering  private 
enterprise  and  dlsaeminatlon  of  knowledge. 
T%at  kind  of  social  security  is  in  line  with 
repuhUcan  covatamant. 

r  M(  part  «f  the  Truman  security 
la  Mtaral  laaaetal  aM  to  Statas 


that  wm 


Tttft 


their 
It  is  not 


cost  binineia 
oar   fires 

to  get 

of  our  youth. 

iMra  that  all  who  want 


tbs  Pederal 

tkax  are 

Bat  It  a 

will   sniirrti 

of  thoee  who  administer  tha 

There    Is 
without  Vedsral  eaataoL    I  do  not 


to  home  aad 
treasived  institutions, 
of  oar  Bepubllc. 
aid  to  edacatlaa  Is  naC  tree.  It 
Is  ibaply  tsktng  money  awi^  Cram  the  local 
rommtmltles  and  spendJng  It  throogb  a  bu- 
reau In  WashlnctOD.  A  dollar  wbicSi  makes 
the  round  trip  to  Wsshtngton  never  comes 
homa  with  100  cents  In  It  Bureaucracy  al- 
ways exacts  Its  trfbute. 

Mir.  Vwtng  has  stated.  "W*  wOl  make  It 
praslWe  for  all  ehfldren  to  ealoy  the  bencCts 
of  ediaatlup.  tnelndlng  oAege,  throogh 
scholarah^  or 
Lfkewlae.    the 

HigtteT  Bdocathai  haa  anrt  that  tba  l^d 
eral  fw  i  ■■  i  mn«»% 
prosram.  which  by  IMD  wotOd  cost  United 
States  taxpayers  •1.000,000.000  a  ycsf.  Tbe 
pattern  a  eiear. 

The  prealdent  of  PuesDauu  UnlveisKy  aoaae 
months  sgo  ohsuml:  "Vy  multiidylav  eol- 
Isse  facilities  until  we  ean  care  for  eeary 
hlgh-«ebool  graduate  who  doeaat  waat  to  go 
to  work,  the  President's  CaasaiiHion  Is  aot 
doing  the  colleges,  or  the  eoaaUry.  aay  favor." 

Singly  we  want  to  sse  oar  school  faculties 
steadily  impeoved  aad  our  feastaadqass  of  adu- 

Biade  by  tha  tcaehinf  professton.  and  our 
OSoe  of  Bdaeatlon  at  Washtngtc«.  thnaigb 
the  years,  has  contributed  to  these  improae- 
ments.  It  Is  asy  contention  that  tta  doeer 
we  keep  supssviahm  of  aar  srfaoois  to  the 
parents  of  chliihaa  aoaiv  to 
the 


ity. 

The  Legialature  of   Msteaska  has 

the  ad- 

mlahdratioB's  Ptdtrsl-atd-to  tdiaistion  pro- 
Our  State  legislature  alao  unanimous- 
ly adiptad  a  laanliiiaai  oppoaing 


to 
to  he  ^MBt  aa  they 

deem  w 

In  the  great  design  of  the  adaiinistratlon 
we  sas  the  spectacle  of  prooUses  oX  security 
for  everybody:  High  wages,  low  pncas.  free 
■oedleiae.  free  health  insurance,  part  free 
hntaas.  tree  ertncatlna — free  everything — but 
aa  know  that  nana  of  U  a  free.  And  the 
people  ara  glvut  only  shadowy  esttmstes  on 
what  It  win  coat  in  taxes  when  wrapped  into 
fgwt  package. 

And  just  how  wall  fixed  Is  tha  Vedecal  Oov- 
emment to  go  into  all  the  free  social  sac ui  Ity 
daaiandad  by  the  adminlstratiaa  la  n^ponsa 
to  pressure  groups  and  special  tnterarti? 

The  cold  fact  Is  that  unlaM  the  present 
Congress  drastically  cuts  appropriations 
ssked  by  the  President,  the  United  States 
Treasury  wHI  have  a  deficit  of  gS.OO().000.000 
or  •4.000,OOO.OCO  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
donbia  that  in  the  foUowtng  llacal  year.  A 
Treasury  deficit  can  be  met  either  by  tncreas- 
tng  taxes  or  by  deficit  financing,  or  by  both. 
We  sre  now  spending  five  times  as  much  as 
In  1039.  and  the  proportion  at  taxation  to  our 
national  tncona  la  rising  rapidly. 

Higher  taxes  wotdd  be  s  drag  upon  bosi- 
ncBs  already  leveling  off.  A  return  to  deficit- 
spending  wtraM  Le  more  dSsastrous.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  our  reeonrces  are 
inexhaustible  Tbe  per  capita  debt  of  tbe 
United  States  In  »47  was  tl.TM  per 
The  average  prr  capita 
and  tha  par  capita  debt  eg  laaBieqMBtMB.  on 
the  average,  was  0112.  Some  m 
and  scmie  States  had  no  outataiidlag 

And   in    the    mldat   of   a  cold   war   with 
that   is   easting   tha   Untted   States 
r.  thronglk  ■Btnwnlf  t^ 


David  Smery  Wherry,  often 
never  to  target  that  fact. 
merchant  and  tanner  in 

of  the 

they 

plows 
Whcr    we    had 

the  aato 
Ik  kiokad  Uka  a  calamity  tor 


along 


but 


dotag 


aa  sntoasobile  agency 
than   ever 


It  waa  aa  s  youth  watchhig 
hoiaaa  said  mulss  that  I 
portant  lessons.    I   learned   to 
people— (oranainars  of  tha 

lets — who  arantad  to  give  yoa  a     ^  ___^ 

Dad  tdd  me:  "When  a  man  tmU»  you  he 
haa  tha  bast  mule  in  the  eooaky.  watch 
out.  It  is  prababiy  'wtady.*  'spavined.' 
*scnng-halted.'  or  'moon-aycd.'  " 

My  father  snd  mother  sdmonished  aa  to 
fnr  amn  hvlng.     They  told  us  thsra  is 
for   self-rtfiancc.    Whsnsrer 
trota  out  a  proposal  to 

. '■  security.  I  recall  my  father's 

"Bland   on   the  two  legs  God  gave 


That  Is  the  wsy  the  American 
think  ft  aa 
to  live  oA  hla  f athtf. 

la  the  spint  whieli  hoflt  the  United 
When  the  people  are  given  the  facta 
thla  socialistic  trend  Is  Isartlng  ns. 
they  wm  make  the  right  dadala^.  Let's 
blow  our  trumpets  la  fasar  of  a  sjlsia  of 
iK>verainent  that  haa  baaaipM  so  many  hsae- 
flfes  to  so  many  peo^e. 

We  are  eonftnnted  by  fundamental  issties. 
Is  tt  healthy  f or  xa  as  a  people  to  be  guaran- 
teed complete  seetnity  from  aU  aeads — to  be 
assured  that  tixe  Govaraamat  tmm  iB  aQ  a 
ortahle  Bvtag?  Such  secailty  sMass  to 
gesA  of  the  IVuman 
bat  I  contend  tt  is  a 
goal  that  deaiea  the  underlying  pslmilpla  of 
our  Ooverament :  Govemmaat  It  the  scrvaat 
aad  not  the  aiaater  at  the  peofie. 

Aanrlea  wooM  aoc  artrt  today  as  a  repub- 
lic If  oar  early 
byaatahfla 

igatwsl  every  ooocelvable  threat,  tndtidtng 
Indlaas.  Who  would  have  had  the  ti'im-i^it 
and  strength  to  ptonaer  the  West?  Who 
vrould  have  written  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? 

Desptta  tha  pooh-poohing  of  left-wingers, 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  totaUtarla^- 
ism  is  becoming  a  real  threat  in  America.  I^i 
is  becoming  a  threat  becanae  so  ■— imj  ptopim 
accept  the  notion  that  tha  au— at  to  each 

lems  today  is  to  get  big  government  off  tha 
backs  of  our  pe<^le — and  it  Is  not  eeaentlally 
a   problem   for   Democrats   or   Br^iyubUcaiMi. 

very  wlsdty  Is  trying  to  do  this  by  sharply 
reducing  taxes. 

We  most  alao  laam  to  cope  with  big  toosl- 
ness  and  big  labor.  Our  huge  corporationa  ara 
growing  ttwf  ■■tf  tuau.   Muiy  HaaU. 


e  for  sarvlTai  against  untslr 
tion.   I  know,  because  I  spent  the  peat  9 ; 
during  the  Bghtteth  r>B.|i«M  trying  to  help 
of  thai 

MmoI 


I 


I 


11 

it 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


lybttd.  Moat  Mg  bwlsMMa  In . 
IM  atmrud  m  uxmO  feviteaHM  and  «x«  btg 
iMoiuM  Umt  piOTtite  foodi  and  acrTlc*  tb« 
public  wanu  ftt  prlOM  ttocy  can  pay.  It  la  only 
wb«n  Mg  buataaM  ataMM  its  iize  and  powtr 
that  It  la  re;inha— H>la.  And  wa  bava  bad 
azaznptoa  of  tbla. 

Mteete  ttoa  aama  thln«  appUca  to  bl«  labor. 
W«  mmti  not  Ofafloot  tba  power  btc  labor  baa 
vhtch.  if  abused,  could  strange  o\a 


baa  grown  great  bacanaa  at  ana 
great  principle:  Freadom.  Preadom.  more 
tban  anything  elae.  la  what  we  have  lived  by 
and  fought  for  from  Colonial  daya  right  down 
to  today.  It  haa  baen  only  In  the  paat  few 
fWB  that  Americana  hava  botharad  to  talk 
mmBh.  about  aacunty.  And  that  tmeX  la  oml- 
noua.  Our  final  fall  Into  tntalltarlanlam  will 
eome  if  and  when  we  yield  our  freedoma  to 
regimentation  under  the  gulae  that  therein 
Uaa  aacurlty.    I  pray  that  It  will  narar  occxir. 

TO  make  certain  tliat  never  happana.  we 
all.  aaa  to  It  that  our  ayatem  Is 
itty  applied  to  give  every  American  a 
fair  chance  to  make  a  good  living  and  a 
chance  to  achlara  fame  and  fortuna  by 
working  for  it. 

It  la  here  that  anMorafHMBt  to  amall 
bualnaaaaa  is  vital.  nHMHtilg  in  new  en- 
tarprlaaa  la  the  great  flald  at  opffortuntty, 
aapacUlly  for  our  youth.  WooM  we  have 
had  a  Ford  tf  It  had  not  baen  for  tha  op- 
portunltlaa  and  tncentlvaa  open  to  lnda< 
pendant,  ventureaoma  bualnaaaman?  How 
•feoM  yirwiona  aad  Mtson?  We  could  not 
fN  ft  Pord.  A  WtntHomt,  or  an  Cdlaon,  under 
any  ajnum  of  enidl««to>grav«  apoon-feed' 
tng  that  roba  tha  people  of  their  Ineantlve 
and  enterprlaa. 

One  of  our  preaent  praaalng  problema  la 
that  there  u  leaa  and  leea  Incentive  for  our 
modern  young  Fords  and  Flraatonaa  to 
gamble  on  thatr  Maaa.  They  know  that  If  a 
man  lafMta  money  In  hts  invention  or  Ulaa, 
and  It  aaeeaadft.  tha  Government  will  take  a 
large  part  of  his  gain  away  In  taxation.  If 
he  loaea.  he  loeea  everything.  If  Mr.  Swings' 
aacurlty  Ideas  ware  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  the  Oovemment  would  giiaran- 
tee  our  young  Fords  and  Plrestoncs  that  If 
they  didn't  make  good  on  their  Idea  the 
Oovemment  would  make  good  out  of  tax 
funda.    That,  of  course,  would  be  nonsense. 

Tar  Americans,  real  progreaa  Ilea,  not  In 
the  direction  of  more  government  paternal - 
laat.  but  rather  in  more  freedom — more 
fraailom  to  pursiie  the  graat  opportunitlaa 
thla  country  and  tha  world  still  offer. 

When  the  founders  of  our  Nation  com- 
poeed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  It  la 
significant  that  they  did  not  guarantee  peo- 
ple secxirlty.  or  even  happlneaa.  Instead. 
they  said  the  main  function  of  government 
Is  to  guarantee  people  the  right  to  "Life, 
llliaftj  and  the  pursuit  of  happjnaai." 

Tha  liberty  to  pursue  happlneaa  la  the 
only  guarantee  Americans  have  asked  for 
174  years,  while  building  the  Nation  that 
has  become  the  envy  of  the  world. 


Ad<Ir«»s  hj  Lawrence  Hvat  at  CoiiTOca- 

tioa.  Biskop's  Uaivcrstty,  L«BaoxTilia, 
Quebec 

■XTXNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  Totx 
nt  TBB  SKNATg  OF  THk  UNTTgD  STATU 

Monday.  AuQust  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thuridaw.  J*n«  2\  134$ 

Mr.  IVES.     Hr.  President,  I  a«lc  uoaa- 
IMBW  eoiuent  lo  havti  prmtetf  IB  xh» 


Appendix  of  the  Racoo  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  by  iMwrtace  Hunt,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  New  York 
City  bar.  at  the  convocation  of  Bishop's 
University,  Lennoxvllle,  Quebec,  on  June 
17.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgcoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chancelor,  Dr.  Jewltt,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  class  of  1940.  friends  and 
nelgiibors  of  Canada,  you  have  honored  four 
Canadians  for  their  eminent  contributions  to 
Canadian  life  and  for  their  devoted  service 
to  their  fellow  men.  Tou  have  also  honored 
me  as  an  American  friend,  and  I  shall  cherish 
the  high  honor  as  an  unusxially  gracious  ez- 
preaalon  of  the  friendship  which  exlata  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States — the 
rareat  friendship  which  has  ever  existed  be- 
tween two  nations.  We  are  deeply  grateful, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  alumni  of  Bishop's  University. 

As  an  American.  I  naturally  feel  at  home  in 
Canada.  And  aa  a  gradxiata  of  WUllama — a 
small  New  England  college — I  feel  eapeclally 
at  home  with  you  here  today.  Bishop's,  like 
Williams',  la  not  a  vaat  intellectual  incubator 
la  which  there  Is  a  tendency  to  Identify  man, 
aad  even  women,  aa  digits.  She  is  an  Alma 
Mater  wke  kaows  and  cares  about  every  on* 
of  her  aoaa  aad  daughters. 

Ladlaa  and  gentleman  of  tba  claaa  of  1M0. 
this  la  your  day.  It'e  a  good  day — a  good 
time — to  enter  into  a  hard  but  worth-while 
world.  I  think  it  Is  a  better  tlnM  than  existed 
for  thuee  of  us  who  were  graduated  after  the 
FIrat  World  War 

Tba  pessimists  among  us — the  men  of  little 
faith — would  tell  us.  with  sombre  eatisfac- 
tlon.  that  you  are  entering  into  a  world  (Uled 
with  envy,  hatred,  and  mallea.  and  all  un- 
charltableneaa.  They  would  point  to  thu  and 
that  threat,  crlaia,  manaea.  and  danger.  If 
you  paid  too  much  attention  to  theee  proph- 
eta  at  doom,  you  would  soon  find  your- 
eelvee  uaeleea  and  unhappy  men  and  woman, 
trapped  In  the  dungeon  of  giant  despair. 

To  be  s\ire.  there  are  some  obviously  un- 
pleaaant  slmllarttles  between  the  convoca- 
tion days  of  the  IMG's  and  108O's  and  of 
today.  Then,  as  now.  tiiere  were  convoca- 
tion orators  who  received  honorary  degrees 
and  made  long  speeches.  I  remember  that 
w«  waawtold  we  were  ti»  "tepa  of  tte  werM" 
and  all  aorta  of  embaaraaalBg  thtega.  We 
wipra  aolaauiiy  esborted  not  to  raaka  the  mis- 
takes the  older  generation  had  made  W«U. 
we  hAv«nt  made  exactly  the  same  mistakes. 
bot.  of  their  kind,  our  mistakaa  hava  been 
baautlea. 

In  the  nineteen  twvDtlaa  and  thirties  there 
waa  a  Communist  Ruaala  and  there  was  an 
unrepentant  Oermany  which  soon  fonnd  its 
hero  tn  a  fanatic  who  knew  bow  to  arouse 
tha  blood  luat  of  the  Oerman  people.  There 
waa  an  Ineffective  League  of  Nations.  And 
thare  were  some  perfectly  beauttfxil  treatlee 
which  outlawed  war. 

Worse  than  that.  The  pseudo- Intellectuals 
and  the  peace-at-any-prlce  padflats  of  the 
older  generation  confused  the  minds  and 
chlllsd  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  with  an 
obacana  objectivity  toward  right  and  wrong. 
They  tried  to  teach  us  to  scorn  the  supreme 
moral  values  for  which  wa  fought  in  the 
First  World  War,  to  doubt  the  motives  of 
othar  free  nations,  and  to  Indulge  in  slclily 
aantliaantality  toward  the  enemlaa  of  man's 


In  America,  as  the  Oerman  menace  grew, 
wa  WW  a  aaked  to  shut  our  ayea  to  tlka  OBoat 
trutiu.  to  avert  our  gaaa  from  the 
faeta  of  our  contemporary  Ufa.  to  stuff 
Ala.  and  to  harden  our  bearta.  ao  that 
aomehow.  in  somm  way,  wa  could  eecape  from 
tha  tough  realltiee  of  thla  world  and.  as  a 
lUktloo,  •9%am  the  taaka  whlcli  nature,  our 


moral  tradltlona.  and  ttie  tmcomprom  latng 
forcea  of  deatiny  iuul  set  for  us  to  do. 

The  raatUta  of  theae  teachings  were  almoat 
fatal. 

To  some  extent,  these  stupid  and  Immoral 
taachlnga  were  also  heard  and  heeded  In 
Britain  and  Canada  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  Brltuh  Commnn wealth.  But,  when 
the  supreme  teat  came  tn  1039,  Britain  and 
tba  other  nations  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, for  2  years,  alone  saved  the  freedom 
of  the  world.  Finally,  after  America's  entry 
Into  the  war,  the  British  and  American 
peoplee  again  beat  down  Satan  under  their 
feet. 

Again  I  say.  this  Is  a  better  time.  Today, 
there  are  also  the  menace  of  Communist 
Russia  and  the  menace  of  an  unrepentant 
Oermany,  and  an  ineffective  United  Nations. 
But  an  Immense  difference,  a  tremendously 
hopeful  difference,  between  the  nineteen 
twentlee  and  alaataan  thirties  and  today.  Is 
that  we  know  our  dangers,  and  we  are  facing 
them.  The  Marshall  plan  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact  are  practical  expreaalons  of  our  deter- 
mination that  we  shall  not  again  endure  tha 
horror  of  a  world  war  If  courage  and  good 
sense  can  avoid  It,  There  Is  a  sure  spiritual 
rebirth  in  tba  baarts  of  free  men  which  la 
finding  iipraaalon,  not  In  words  alone,  but 
in  a  wliungneaa  to  saertflca,  unprecedented 
tn  days  of  paaoa,  for  tba  auprama  valuaa  of 
human  lit9. 

Moreover,  thare  la  a  dear  recognition,  if 
not  always  an  open  acknowledgment,  that 
tha  moat  fundamental  political  fact  of  our 
time,  in  world  aSalra.  Is  tha  growing  coop- 
aration  between  tha  Brittah  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  SUtaa,  Tha  wlaaat  Amarleaa 
and  British  •tateamen  have  known  for  a  long 
time  the  vital  need  for  thla  cooperation. 
Two  world  wars  have  proved  it.  Our  matter- 
of-fact  cooperation  today  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  affairs  would  hava 
seemed  Incredible  to  moat  peopla  10  year* 
ago.  The  Anglo-American  partnership  la  a 
going  concern. 

The  partnership  li^  not  as  complete  as  It 
muat  be  If  we  are  adaquataly  to  protect  our- 
selves and  the  other  free  paoplaa  of  the  world. 
The  statesmen  of  the  British  CommonvreaKh 
and  of  the  American  Republic  should  know 
that  It  does  not  make  sense  fcr  us  at  the 
same  time  to  slap  each  other  on  the  back 
and  to  kick  each  other  In  the  shins.  Our 
partnership  should  not  be  limited  to  certain 
spots  here  and  there,  such  ss  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Greece.  Anglo-American  co- 
operation must  be  measured  by  our  world- 
wide responslbllltiea  ,ind  cur  need  for  each 
other. 

Regional  pacu  are  good  and  useful  things. 
United  Europe  and  one-world  movementa  ara 
very  Inter  eating,  vary  plaaaant  subjecU  for 
convocation-day  oratora.  Our  praaant  dla- 
lllusionment  about  tha  United  Nations 
should  not  blind  ua  to  Ita  poaalble  future 
value. 

Aad  yt,  come  whi~  may.  remember  this: 
Whatever  their  imperfections  may  be,  tho 
American  RepubUc  and  the  British  Common- 
we^Ub  together  ara  tba  graataac  force  for  the 
praaaaOaB  of  human  Ifharty  and  ot  mans 
gradual  progreaa  toward  a  better  world. 

Tliere  will  be  wtvld  conferences,  and  many 
of  them  wUl  fail. 

There  will  be  all  klnda  of  international 
formulae,  and  they  will  fade  away. 

There  will  be  glittering  slogans,  and  they 
will  be  forgotten. 

But  If  the  American  and  the  Brttlah  peoplea 
hava  faith  in  each  other  s  purpoea,  hope  in 
each  other's  future,  and  charity  toward  each 
others  shortcomings,  then,  aa  frlenda.  aa 
partners,  and  as  alUes.  they  can  go  forward 
together  into  the  future,  as  far  aa  the  human 
*y*  can  aaa.  in  dignity,  tn  fraa<fcun.  and  in 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  THOMAS  H.  BURKE 

OV  OiOO 

nt  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESXNTATTVE8 

MoTiday,  August  22,  1949 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
oas.  I  Include  the  foaovin^  article  from 
the  UAW-dO  Ammunition  and  also 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  DAW 
OQBfcnUon  on  hoostng: 
MorrcACx       BA^tKus       Pxathxxbed — $10,000 

Hoscxa  Cajc  Bb  Sold  »o«  $24.33  a  Month 

Wrm  To  Dtnrw  Famsr 

Tbe  biggaaC  featbarbad  In  tha  country  la 
tba  one  the  real -estate  speculators  and  mort- 
gage bankers  alaap  oo. 

•very  family  that  buys  a  $10,000  house 
pays  in  the  neighborhood  at  $$.7M  for  the 
featherbed. 

The  eunoua  tbmg  about  thla  featherbed 
la  that  Boat  taaUMaa  dost  raaUaa  tbey  are 
buying  it 

Tba  raaaoa  la  that  tba 

oarafally  bida 


Tha  aoat  of  tba  faatbarbad  la  ao  earafully 
bMdan  that  stoat  famiUaa  *h\r)i  tbay  pay 
110,000  for  a  bouaa  wttb  a  $io.Qi»  pnea  tag 
oo  It  Actually,  awat  $ifl.ooo  bombm  aoat 
you  •14,S00  (at  least)  when  you  finish  paying 
for  tbam. 

Tlie  extra  $4,500  la  the  interaat  charge  oo 
a  6-pareaiu  tajMO  aMr«gi«B  oear  a  partod  a< 
SO  yaaes  aftar  you  bawa  aaaaa  a  tUMO  dasm 
payment  on  your  $10,000  bouaa. 

HouaiMe  coaxa 
Baaed  on  tba  dtoUrlbatloB  of  coata  trotn 
1940  to  1M4  bara  la  where  tba  aaaaay  goes 
in  the  average  glO,000  houae  today  that  oaata 
you  $14«5a0: 

Materials $4.  570 

LAbor  coat  on  the  aita 2,  950 

casta 1.  250 

1,250 

Interaat  cbargaa 4, 500 


With  the  connivance  of  most  net 
(tha  real-estate  racket  Is  a  profttaidia 
tomar   of   the   newspapers)    tba  raal- 
pmpaganda  mill  haa  baau  sueeaaafol  in 
ing  tba  bncfe  for  blgb  boivtag  eoata  to  evcry- 
ona  axcept  tba  actual  culprtt. 

Baami  of  paper  have  bem  waatad  to  proa« 
that  bricklayers  ought  to  lay  more  bnecka. 
or  that  the  bulldlng-cradea  wockars  arc  eoua- 
mittiog  a  crime  by  '"-^t***^  a 


•lOJOO 

$11.00. 
If  tba  total 


today  would   still   coat   you 


a  glO.OQ»  bosiBa  wouU  stUl 
eost  about  gl«  jao. 

Once   you   rcaiixe   where  tha  real  hidden 

iwdoabsg  tbo oaate af^ basH baoaaae  cbTiotis. 

aroaad  Cl.StS  tn.  aasCi  (not  ir.-'.-^i-r^  xiue- 
anstoaaui)  aadggg.lS  s  mcmn  nc:  u.jiud- 
iBg  tba  eoBta  of  taxes  and  insurance ) 

n  tba  lAtaraaa  rate  were  cut  frcrm  5  per- 
oent  ao  4  parooaa.  tte  flirn:  a.^st  of  th«  iMuae 
ao  jaK  would  b«  reduced  by  $800. 

A  OaNMRUMer.t  proGTam  of  low-coRt  mort- 
gagaa  to  hooae  owners,  which  lent  money  an 
Baat  aaortgaga  to  famines  at  it  percent. 
aanM  aa^aaa  the  Snal  cost  of  a  $10,000  hooae 
to  you  by  ff.WO 

Tbla  wouU  faduce  your  monthly  payment 
$5«.3S  to  approximately  $40^7. 


mr  iw  aa 

■imlsattng  the  high  Interest  subsidy  to 
■Hrtgagc  hankers  piua  one  other  stm;^  ex- 
peOent  (both  are  ibaCutes  of  the  Reuther 
pian  to  use  the  factories  tbat  built  war  fdanaa 
for  bnildlBg  booaea)  oould  reduce  the 
monthly  coat  of  owning  a  bfloaa  by  half  and 
elimlnste  the  gljBOS  doam  payment  alto- 
gether 

Tbe  other  aapedlent  is  to  extend  the 
amortlaatian  period  ftom  X)  to  60  years. 

The  effect  would  be  to  make  It  posatble  for 
the  mUUons  of  American  «mmnn*mf  ttjut  can- 
not afford  any  more  than  gCJW  for  a  bocne 
to  purchase  hones  (provided  tbey  were  built) 
bnoKdlately. 

Tbday  half  of  America's  families  cannot 
afford  to  buy  decent  homes  Secauae  they 
cannot  afford  more  than  $6,000  for  a  hooaa. 

By  nooprodt  tow-coat  3^-pereent  Oown- 
ment  tBOftgagB  kama  and  a 
tlon  period,  tbeae  fhmfl! 
afford  the  equtraleat  at  a  tlOJW 

Then  Instead  of  a  hotstng  industry  tbat 
Is  steadily  drying  up  for  lack  cf  ptircbaatag 
power,  overnight  there  would  be  a  bulldbig 
bott!eneck  Instead  of  a  purcbaatag  power 
bottleneck 

Tbat  bottlanecfc  could  fea  kiijion  by 
the  Matlooi  war  phmta  to  bond  bdoaa  by 
indtutrlal  OMCbodi      rurtbar  savings  tban 
would  baeoma  poaalbta  aa  tba  raault  of 


at  S%  parecnt  tbat 
no  featherbeddrog  duHrgaa  to  aaott- 
ji^kan,  plus  the  oo-year  aMrUaatUm 
period.  wuWM  mAe  It  poastbla  tat  bOMrican 
families  to  buy  a  $10JW  tiiiiii  (and  an  even 
better  bonac  «>noe  tntfuatrtal 
uaad  to  uafce  them>  for  no  down 
and  a  monthly  payment  at  $24.33. 


the  prewar 

tragedy  la  tbfa  eonntry 
baa  rtnsibiad  up  ar  is  d 
abooaeag 


at 

a 
or 


airaed 


The  real-eatate  lobby  haa  been  def< 
one  section  of  the  houalng  fiunt. 


aa^.tda— oaifcapiikiMOiflti 
mnitena  of  familiea  who  ai« 


Bomaa  for  peopla  wttl  ba  provtdad  at 
paopla  can  pay  only  tbrougb  tba  fuU 
auaa  pcoduetiao 
graoi  wbMt 


Low  tataraat  rataa.  tba  aatandad 
tlon  period,  aad  tba  ladtiatrlal 
or  botiaaa.  cotild  oiaka  Iha 
for  Amarleaa  faouilaa  aa  oat  of  data  aa  tta 
bow  aad  arrow. 

A  $0,000  PHA  first  oaortfaga  today  inelodaa 
a  $4,600  charge  for  bataraat.  which  the  real 
eetate  mortgage  baubata  collect. 

Dnd«  tbo  ndaa— ^rbHb  tba  real  aetata 
brokers  have  writtaa  for  tha  PHA — tbaaa 
mortgagaa  ara  set  up  to  be  paid  off  In  ao 
yeara. 

Actually  tha  uaeful  life  ct  a  wril-bullt  home 
is  more  than  00  years.  Homes  built  by  the 
p*ederal  Government  are  flBaooad  ao  that 
their  costs  are  paid  for  over  a  pslod  of  00 
years.  Tax  laws  and  acoounttng 
■aad  In  laduatry  follow  tba 

tia.eoa  Boaia — ts4.ss  a 

If  thla  parted  of  — '-«*r-1'- 

llles  and  if  low-coat  3>4 -percent 
loans  erere  made  aTallahle.  you  could  buy 
a  $10,000  home  with  no  down  payment  and 
a  monthly  papaattt  at  gMytS. 

for  liH  oaat  of  aitaUug  tha  2^- 

o-omaBt  sUlagdj  ouuld  ba  aeoeaaary.  The 
only  casxialUes  wonld  be  mortgage  bankers. 
They  wotild  hai«  to  get  up  off  tbtir  featho'- 
beds  and  ^  back  to  work. 

A  40-ycar  mmaramnOtMi  paatod  would  make 
the  $10,000  hooM  eaat  fSUS  a  aaoBtb  wttb 
no  down  paynsaBt. 

It  afaoidd   be  notad   tbdt  tba  tarm  and 

peiigram  the  GoveraaaaBa  wow  apaa- 

sors  to  enable  farm  tenant  tmatlttm  to  boy 


tha  la* 
for  puMla 


matt  at  an  ftmrrlnni  tbnrttiea  naed  decent 
boiofoi  and  caat  uSLsd  a  down  payment  of 
$1,000  aad  a  monthly  payment  of  •66.35. 

Tbey  can  aflbrd  homes  that  dont  require 
down  payments  or  that  rent  cr  carry  for  gSO 
amon^  or  leaa. 

To^tf  notbtng  that  bnt  a  nt  trap,  a 
vbtiikaTi  coop,  or  a  dun.  lb  balag  built  to 
rent  fbr  leaa  tban  gSO  a 

But  low-coat  decent 

T^ey    are    poaslble    by 
featherbed   the  mortgage  bankers   sleep   on 
and  by  extending  tbe  period  for  paying  for 
a  houee. 

Federal  boualBg  paojacta  and  la 
tax  law& 


t  a  law  p$o- 
atlow  tataraat  to 
faiafltaa  who  ara 


vldtag  dlraet 

groupa  at  __ 

not  rilglbla  for  pidHla .. 

That  Coagraas  ba  urgad  to  aiitbortaa  a  i 
tdaquata  propam  for  farm  liiiilia  and  to 

lor 
farm  workers  and  tbafir 

Tbat  the  UAW-CXO : 
tag  program  be  given  our  suppuri  as  is  pro- 
▼idad  by  special  reacdutkm  at  thla  corn 
tlon. 


it  of 

tor 


PaoBccxxow  or 
early  this  year  tba 
tba  UAW-CIO  laiyaiud  a 

of  nnuaad  war  plaata 


To  tbe 

relief  at  a 
can  bear.    To 
way  to 


owrcrowded 
of  qieedy 


and  fcaeb- 


That  tbtei 
tba  PrasMent  tba 
aa  poasflale.  of  a  Wathaial 
tee.    The  commtttaa  abonld  be 
develop  tbe  foOowlag: 

(1)  AaattoaallttraBtaryaC] 

(2)  Aa  ixcfoataKj  at  auiplui 
owned  alrplaaa  idaiils 

(3)  ■stahlMinsmt  at  a 
nical  davefc^meat  agency  to 
of  new  matexlala.  utOiae  tba 
architectural  know-how. 
dty  planntnf,  tasprove 
and  bring  outBKXted  bulldbig 
date 

(4)  Ooordinatlan   of  houalng  pradnetlaB 
with    potential    reqxurements    at 
production. 

(5> 
(•) 


up  to 


(b)  Direct 
duction  facilittca 
unwlBlng  to 

(«> 
ateal  to 
copper,  and 
ataadard       capacity  Impartaa  faWIHmant 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

n  TRK  BOUSI  OP  iantZSZNTATT\'ZS 

!         Thursday.  August  li.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Ur  Speaker,  under 
ptrmlsslon  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  Include  In  the  Rscoto  the  foHowlns 
Letter  to  the  Editor  by  Jack  Carter,  na- 
UooaJ  housing  oflker.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
Izigton  Post  on  May  30.  1949; 

MXBOLS-IKCOMI  MOCUKO 

SarMoek  hit  tb*  buU-»-«y«  with  hit  Ifay  as 
indtcatlnf  xbm  pUytit  of  tht  Bflacfd 
UmOj. 

In  cupport  ef  his  j\tw%  and.  I  bop*.  tbOM 
or  Um  WMhlncton  Poat.  I  alKmld  like  to 
IdantiTy  tb*  mUltfla-lDcoaM  family  a«  wen  by 
tto*  y«t«raBa  at  rorvigB  Waza.  dMcrib*  its 
problem,  tmt  OMlto*  a  poaatbU  •olutlon. 

Tb«  Dw—u  of  tb«  C«nsiu  telU  lu  that  tbe 
■wdtaa  tocome  of  tb«  26-94  aft  group  u 
•t.«4t  vbUe  that  of  tbe  35-^  age  group  la 
$2M8.  Applying  tl:e  common  rule  of 
tlmmb.  2')  I  lima  aiuntti  income,  tbeae 
fipBapa  can  afford,  r— pactlTely.  homes  coet- 
tqg  •e.iaaao  and  r7. 112.50  But  where  can 
a  man  vltb  a  vlfe  uid  2  children  find  a  suit- 
aMe  borne  today  for  •7.112  50? 

ActttaUy.  it  la  dtOcult  if  not  impoaalble  to 
flad  a  suitable  2-bcdroain  bome  for  tlO.OOO. 
■ayarlally  in  tba  Morth  vbere  ttxirdier  con- 
•iraetlon  la  required.  However,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  argVHMnt.  let  na  aaaume  tbat  suitable 
•10.000  boaiaa  arc  available.  If  we  apply  the 
same  common  rule.  2^,  times  annual  income, 
w«  find  tbat  tbe  borne  btiyer  must  have  an 
tneooM  of  M.00O  tc  purchase  a  •lO.OOO  bom*. 
Again,  flguies  publlabed  by  census  Indlcata 
tlMS  only  12.4  percent  o€  tbe  2S-M  age  group 
baa  an  laeaaM  a<  gMMO  or  above.  In  the 
35-^44  ag»  groap  SM  pareaat  bava  an  income 
of  a4.000  or  above. 

Tlita  maana  tkst  In  tbe  j  luingaff  age  group 

aad  noo  Tatar  ana.  cannoc  afford  a  •IOjOOO 
iMoaa.  In  tba  otdar  aga  group  T7  8  percent 
of  ottr  male  cltlaans.  veterans  and  nonveter> 
ana.  cannot  afford  a  •10.000  bouse.  Tbls.  in 
atnabars.  means  tbat  17.038.000  male 
tba  agaa  of  35  and  44 
(ff  laaa  than  •4.000  and  there- 
a  hoiiaa  aoattng  910.000 
ovarraacbing  tbaoMtlvaa  flnanclally. 

Of  eoursa.  some  of  tbaaa  paopla  will  ba 
allglMa  for  public  bousing.  Tha  Nubile 
■•oalaf  Administration  qxiotaa  its  average 
maatraum  inwa  limtt  for  a  typical  fam- 
ily (two  adulta  and  two  dUldran)  as  91^7. 
If  we  allalMtt  tnm  thaaa  particular  age 
groupa  tlMaa  parawta  eligible  for  public  bous- 
ing by  reason  of  earning  %l.»4^  or  leaa  per 
year,  wa  allaalnate  33  3  pareent  of  tbe  It-  34 
•ga  groop  and  36  4  percent  of  tba  36-44  age 
group,  or  a  total  la  anmbora  of  g.lgT.000. 

Wban  tba  awbar  rapraaantlag  paopla  eli- 
gible for  public  bouatng  ia  datfoctad  from  tbe 
number  representing  paraona  making  34.000 
or  leaa  we  bare  then  outUned  our  real  mid- 
dla-taeoHM  graup  Dumbanng  10J6S.000 
TlUs  ffgura  lapraaasta  tba  manbar  of  male 
pavaons  between  tba  affM  at  35  Mi4  M  wbo 
eHinot  quaUty  for  pvblle  booMBg  baeaaaa 
tbetr  incoBM  la  too  blgb  and  cannot  afford 
a  310.000  booM  baeatMs  tbeir  Incoaaa  la  too 
low. 

Aftar  asbaartiTt  study  I  have  baen  drawn 
to  tba  ooadtarton  tbat  any  program  deatgned 
ta  aM  tbla  important  mlrtrtla-lnroma  group 
■MHt  do  aavaral  tblsfi. 


First.  !t  must  cut  costs  by  mass  purchase  of 
land  (undeveloped  If  neccaaary);  mass  pur- 
cbaaa  of  materials:  reducing  labor  coat 
tbrot^b  mass  production:  eliminating 
proflu  of  developer,  builder,  promoter,  etc.: 
reducing  financing  charges:  extending  period 
of  loan  amortuation. 

Tbe  only  vebicle  by  which  all  of  tbe  above 
requirements  may  be  accomplished  is  the 
nonproAt  cooperative  or  corporation  author- 
iHd  to  borrow  money  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral Gvammant  at  low  interest  with  an  ex- 
tended period  of  amortization.  We  visualize 
an  Uitereat  rau  at  the  average  cost  of  money 
to  tbe  Federal  Government  plus  one-half  of 
1  percent  (to  cover  administrative  coat  of 
program)  amortized  over  a  period  equal  to 
tbe  expected  life  of  tbe  building  (not  to 
exceed  00  yean) 

It  must  be  empbaalaad  tbat  tbls  !s  not  a 
subaldUwd  program.     It  can  and  will  pay  Its 
own  way  Just  as  existing  FHA  programs  do. 
These  and  other  features  are  contained  in 
H.   R    44S«.  drsfted   and   supported   by   the 
VFW.  tbe  AFL.  the  CIO.  and  many  other  pub- 
lic Intereet  groups.     It  has  been  Introduced 
by  Reprasenutive  Hugh  B   Mttchkix  and  14 
other  Members  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  H.  R   4458 
will  receive  tbe  attention  It  deserves. 
Jack  CAzna. 
national  Housing  Officer. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

WaaHZWCTON. 


Loyalty  of  Samaei  L.  Wakrkaftif 
Sastaiaed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MZCHISA.'* 

IN  THff  HOUSE  OF  REPRESffNTATIVlS 
Monday.  Augiist  22.  1949 

Mr  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  April  28.  1949.  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary Qf  Defense  In  reference  to  the  case 
of  Samuel  L.  Wahrhaftig.  which  letter  he 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  reply,  and  am  Klad  to 
note  the  action  taken  by  the  Security  Re- 
view Board.  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  letter 
from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
E>epartment  of  the  Army: 

OVAaTMXHT  or  TMI  AaMT, 

Omrx  or  tmi  Cmixf  or  Brarr. 
irasAinfrfon   D  C.  August  19.  1949. 
Hon   Oaoaas  A   Oowobbo. 

Hou*e  nf  Heprrtentattves. 

Dasa  Ma  DoMtaao:  Tbis  letter  la  written  In 
further  regard  to  your  communication  of  re- 
cent date  orlglnaily  sent  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defenee.  In  which  you  aapreaaad  Interest  in 
tbe  caae  of  Mr  Samuel  L.  Wabrhafttf  Tou 
wUl  probably  recall  tbat  Mr.  Wahrhaftig  was 
■uapended  f»aa  tba  M*U  admlnUtratlon  of 
our  military  goniB—nt  within  Germany. 
I  last  wrote  you  about  tbis  matter  on  June  3. 
1340. 

The  Security  Review  Board.  OAce  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  a  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing  on  charges  instituted 
against  Mr  WahrhaftlK  which  resulted  in  his 
Ultimate  removal  under  Public  Law  806.  Sev- 
aaty-aavantb  Cnnffraea.  baa  unanimoualy  rec- 
ooMBendad  to  tba  Secretary  tbat  be  be  rein- 
stated. Tbk*  Secretary  of  tbe  Army  has  con- 
ctirred  In  tbe  Board's  recommendation. 

Tbe  effect  of  tbis  decision  in  tbe  removal 
action  against  Mr  Wahrhaftlg  will  therefore 
raault  la  bla  ralnatatament  to  tbe  same  posi- 


tion or  a  similar  one  within  Germany,  pro- 
vided a  suitable  vacancy  exists.  If  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  position  vacancies  in  our 
miliury  government  renders  no  suitable  va- 
cancy. Mr  Wahrhaftig  will  be  reinstated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
806.  During  the  period  of  Mr.  Wabrhaftlg's 
suspension  he  has  suffered  a  less  of  salary, 
hence  reinstatement  action  will  serve  to  re- 
imburse him  for  tbe  time  lost  on  bis  former 
aaaignment.  Notification  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  In  this  regard  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Headquarters,  OfBce  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment. United  States  Zone.  Germany,  and 
that  headquarters  will  deal  directly  with  Mr. 
Wahrhaftig  Insofar  as  it  concerns  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  be  taken  in  the  dupoaitlon  of 
bis  case 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
this  information. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  G    Blakznzt. 

Colonel,  aSC. 
Le03lative  and  Liaison  Division. 


Will  It  Be  Security  or  Opportniiity  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHUSZTTS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augiut  22.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  very  timely  and  thought-pro- 
voking editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
August  21.  1949.  Issue  of  the  Worcester 
<Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram.  The  article 
follows : 

wnj.  rr  az  szctrarrr  oa  oproaTUNrrrT 

The  average  person  who  "works  for  a  liv- 
ing." perhaps  operating  a  machine,  driving 
a  truck,  or  running  a  farm,  may  find  It  hard 
to  realize  that  without  Wall  Street  there 
would  be  no  capitalistic  system,  and  without 
a  capitalistic  system  there  would  be  no 
United  States  as  we  know  It.  It  takes  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  basic  economics  govern- 
ing this  Nation  to  recognize  the  vital  worth 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "an  in- 
vestment.'* 

Investments — in  shares  of  businesses  large 
and  small,  local  and  national — are  made  from 
the  savings  of  Individual  persons,  called 
"equity  capital."  By  investing  this  equity 
capital  In  ventures  large  and  small,  people 
risk  their  earnings  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
dividends  from  stock  or  other  returns.  Risk- 
taking  has  always  been  conatdered  one  of  the 
baali  bigrsitlenu  of  the  American  success 
fonmda. 

But  something  la  happening  to  tha  pub* 
lie's  wUlingneas  to  participate  In  "risk"  or 
"Venture"  investmenu:  and  because  of  this 
wllllngnMs  on  the  part  of  tha 
public .  something  dire  may  be 
rtf bt  before  our  eyaa.  to  tbe  spirit. 
tba  mil  of  Aaarlea. 

The  behavior  of  Americans  In  raapect  to 
Investmenu  during  the  past  decsde  may  in- 
dicate a  startling  change  In  American  atti- 
tude It  may  llluatrate  tbat  our  cltlaens.  by 
and  large,  are  not  so  much  Interested  in 
opportimity  or  risk  as  they  are  In  security. 
Certainly  tbe  leglalatioo  receiving  the  widest 
endoraamenu  Is  that  which  increases  or 
seems  to  increase  security.  Now  a  study  of 
tbe  Inveetment  patterna  reveals  that  during 
tbe  years  that  we  have  been  Increaalng  our 
emphaals  on  security,  we  have  also  bean 
leeaanlng  our  interest  in  invcatments  and 
other  monetary  rlaJu. 
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It  la  Indnil  tadleaUaa  of 
when  it  la  conaidered  tbat  at  tba 
tbat  panaoal  lacomea  are  at  tbeir  peek. 
brokara  are  finding  it  bard  to  acll  stocks  of 
reliable  corporattoos.  bualneasca  are  scratcb- 
Ing  around  looking  for  new  ea^tal  for  cz- 
panaioo  and  gcn«raliy  the  luaaataast  of  free 
•quity  capital  ia  abblag. 

It  tbe  year*  1M7  to  1029.  more  than  33 
percent  of  all  t>ew  corporate  capital  raised 
publicly  waa  in  tbe  form  of  stock.  L^st  year. 
new  corporate  capital  raised  in  stock 
amounted  to  only  17  percent.  It  has  been 
dfBdlalnc  steadily  year  to  year,  ainoe  the 
market  craah  of  19^. 

Jymt  thia  aummer,  when  every  tndtcatlon  in 
tbe  stock  eirhaays  called  for  invaatment. 
tba  li«w  York  Stock  tachaaga  lolled  through 
spiritieaa  doldnuoa  and  brokara  bad  to  uot 
out  ataiy  aalUng  darlaa  known  to  the  trade. 

Tet.  at  tba  aama  tbna.  tba  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  Uiat  per- 
aonai  IncoRiea,  tba  BMklasprlng  of  consumer 
buying  power.  Incraaaart  in  June.  They  ware 
IHMiiiiil  for  the  firet  6  aiontba  ol  IMO.  to 
a  level  of  33  p«eent  blgber  than  tbe  first 
balf  of  boom-Uiae  IMA. 

While  it  U  tme  that  tbe  capltallatlc  sys- 
tem can  operate  only  on  tbe  investment  and 
reinvestment  ol  wealth.  It  ia  just  aa  true 
tbat  aonctbiag  bns  bappened  to  that  "aplrlt 
of  America"  which  a^ave  rtaa  to  !»  aettve 
stock  trading  and  tnade  miiMlla^  ataoat 
■aeood  native  to  tbe  average  oomfortably- 
anoated  American. 

A  r«ent  study  of  tbe  l^ederal  Reserve 
Board  sbarpena  tbe  focus  oo  tbe  problem 
It  shows  that  fewer  than  one  eut  of  every 
ten  American  families  owns  any  corporate 
rtff^  But  It  also  ahowa  that  half  the  fam- 
t]i^^  vith  Bn""»^  tnoomea  of  67.500  or  noore 
do  own  corporate  stoeka.  as  do 
percent  of  those  famUiaa  in  tba 
brackets  of  $5,000  to  $7,500. 

In  America  there  is  no  way  of  telling— 
oficlally.  at  least— when  a  person  Jumps 
froan  one  Incosae  bracket  to  another.  But 
tbaie  la  a  growing  soaplcion,  fairly-well 
founded,  tbat  aa  tbe  laeaaaea  of  middle-dasa 
Americana  rtae  and  tbe  ineooiea  of  the  eatab- 
llabed  rlcb  arc  whittled  down,  thoae  ben^t- 
lag  from  tbe  tread  are  not  botberlng  with 
tng  traditional  Inaastments  ia  corporate 
and  new  busineeeaa.  Instead  they're 
their  money  Into  aavlaga  Savings 
banks 'depoaiU  continue  their  steady  rise. 
Indicating  that  tbU  is  so. 

Taz  Uws  provide  certain  barriers  to  thoae 


Honsinf 


ift  bi  Um  aecuntlaa 
To  save  Iba  uavaetacst  markeu,  tbaaa  bar- 
rtera  aKlsbt  be  removed.  Or,  aooM  paraona 
bave  suMaatad  tbat  atapa  be  taken  to  cx- 
paad  tbe  market  ao  It  will  include  naore 
tamUBW  tmm  iba  lu»M'  iMiann  gruupa. 

Aa  to  tbla  aac<a<  mufgHttkom.  tt  ta  an  alter* 
native  maaaura  tm4  daM  Mi  get  at  tba  eora 
at  Mm  problem  FMrtbataMra.  iiiww 
farmarly  low-iuaonw  aanwra  wbo  bare 

higb-maoaa  aoraara  do  aoc  abow  any 
m  makbig  UiiwiiMH^  «by  aboofcl 
t$  bt  auppoaed  tbat  lowar-tnoaBM  fnwpa 
flonld  ba  lataraatcd? 

It  U  a  wcU-kanam  fact  tbat  dividends  paid 
en  atoek  inveatmenta  are  tazsd  doubly.  It 
la  alao  fcaoara  tbat  bwibaaaa  Is  suffering  bc- 
cauae  at  atrtngeat  piiiililBiw  tor  the  carrying 
forward  tnui  backward  of  taaaaa  frowlng  out 
at  buslneas  opcratloca.  Tba  Fedaral  Oovam- 
■wnt  could — and  abould — do  aosnethlng 
about  tbts. 

One  stock  t)roker,  decrying  the  situation, 
complained  that  America  had  produced  a 
generation  of  race  track  gamblers  who 
wcroit  afraid  at  alaaoat  Impossible  odds  at  a 

to  tnaast  tn  a 


IT  ao,  Aaaarica  has  arrived  at  a 
point  In  her  economic  growth. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cauFoajfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  build- 
ings in  the  Amalgamated  housing  proj- 
ects in  New  York  are  near  completion. 
These  great  housing  projects,  built  in  the 
memory  of  Sidney  Hillman,  show  what 
cooperative  housing  can  mean  in  meet- 
ing the  acute  housing  shortage  for  the 
middle  mccme  groups.  Any  housing  bill 
drafted  to  rreet  the  needs  of  the  middle 
income  families  must  include  a  section  on 
cooperatives. 

Under  pennitfion  to  eztexid  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxooab.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Advance  oo  July  15,  1949: 
AstALCAiCATZs  Booanw  Maazs  Ptxa  Paooacaa 

Individual  buildings  of  tbe  ttro  Amalga- 
mated housLng  projects  under  construction — 
one  in  the  Bronz  and  one  on  the  lower  Bast 
Side — are  neartng  completion. 

These  Inislgsiaatnrl  housing  developments, 
based  on  cooperative  endaaaor  by  the  tenacts, 
represent  a  positive  akay  towani  solving  tbe 
acute  botasing  sbortaga  in  this  country.  It 
la  making  only  a  small  dent  in  tbe  Nation- 
wide situation  bat  it  la  an  ezoeUent  sample 
at  what  can  be  done  by  dctomined.  enligfat- 
ened  people. 

Og  tbe  three  newl 
Sidney  Hillman 
Side,  building  1.  bouaing  ass  famlHea.  was 
recently  completed  and  ia  now  fully  oeew- 
pieted.  Tbe  steeiwork  for  building  2  is  fln- 
tbe  brickwork  is  under  way. 
to  narlslii  of  the  Sidney 
Housing  Corp  .  ttua  aeoond  badMbdg  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  at  the  year. 

Building  3  is  still  in  the  bliieprla*  ata^e 
but  plane  for  the  clearance  at  tbe  alwma 
now  on  the  proposed  site  are  belag  carried 
out. 

Besides  tbe  three  new  baMbiga.  13  stosies 
high,  each  rapiaelnc  a  bkKk  of  stoma,  a  fowrlh 
block  baa  been  taken  over  which  will  boaae 
a  garage,  a  park,  and  a  propoeed  commixnity 
center. 

arsancsirra  av»nsan 

A  limited  numbar  aC 
Hillman  bousea  are  at 
of  tba  Aialgamated.    Union 
are    Intereated    in    infonansloa 
tbeee     beautiful     eooperatlva 
should  fat  la  totaab  wttb  tba 
omtea  a$  IM  Grand  atraai  la  tba 
Mated  dwalllBfi  peojact. 

Uptown,  adjaeaM  to  tba  bbfa 
BMted  development  facing  Van  OortlMMlt 
Park  ia  tbe  Brona.  tbe  Amalfamerad  BoiM- 
Ing  Corp.  li  anflling  conatniarten  ot  tba 
flm$  ot  four  hufa  oooparattva  afartaant 
buOdiav.  This  Ant  battdtaf.  wbMh  wUl 
botae  no  families,  wtu  ba  aaanplatad  and 
ready  for  occupancy  on  Bspttmhut  1.  Wban 
completed  it  will  contain  3D  apartmenta,  a 
aoo-car  garage,  and  a  steam  central  heating 
plant  for  1,500  apartments  In  the  project. 

Many  of  tbe  apartaaoM  In  this  unit  will 
have  large  open-air  kabwita  and  the  ga- 
rage roof  win  be  wad  aa  an  apan-ate  tecraee 
by  all  of  the  cooperative  taaaata  In  tba 
building.  Completion  of  this  building  la  ex- 
pected early  m  I960. 

The  third  and  fourth  buildings  of  the 
foiir-buUdlng  project  are  planned  for  early 
eonsti'urtioa. 

All  of  the  bwfidbifi  border  on  yan  COrt- 
laodt  Park.  wbMH  aol  only  afTortki  a  maf- 


alfloent  view,  but  provides  huge  recreational 
lor  tbe  project's  peculation. 

membera  wbo  wMi  to  secure 
In  the  new  Bronz  development 
should  contact  the  main  oOce  of  the  Amal- 
gamated n«i«-t«g  Corp.  at  80  Yan  Oortlandk 
ParfcSoatb. 

Abraham  S.  Kaaan  la  director  of  both  the 
Bronx  and  downtown  Amalgamated  cooperu- 
tiva  *»*"»"*"g  projects.  He  ia  aaalsted  by  an 
ezcaHant  staff. 


s  PoUto  Price-Sdppert  PIm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


nt  THB  BOUBB  OP  RXPBESSIITATTVBB 

Monday.  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  thereto 
the  editorial  that  ai^peared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Po&t  on  Saturday,  August  20.  IMS. 
I  submit  this  excellent  item  to  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  since  I  feel  that 
it  merits  action  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress: 

POTSTOCa 


In  a  series  of  ftvs  articles  Post  Reporter 
John  W.  Ball,  has  given  o\ir  readers  an  on- 
the-spot  report  of  wtiat  tba  Ousaiamenfa 
potato  price-support  plan  haa  dcme  for  Maine 
growers.  In  Aroostook  County  alone  the 
Govemment  paid  oot  ggSjDOOJig  last  year 
to  hold  up  potato  prices.  At  least  one.  and 
maybe  several,  local  growers  received  checks 
in  tbe  neigbborbood  of  balf  a  nrillWm  doUars 
for  potMXoea  sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatlan,  wblcb  SI  farmers  obtained  more 
than  $100,000  each.  And  these  stupendoiia 
figures  take  no  account  of  the  returns  from 
Bon-Gaverament  sales  at  the  arMAdaBy  high 
prleea  rcsoltlng  CRm  GovemaMB*  prka  anp- 
port  operatiOBa. 

To  be  anre.  acane  of  tbeae  isturaa  ai« 
skUn^Md  od  by  high  production  costs.  In 
the  da|B  at  the  California  bbM  ruab  miners 
bad  to  abare  their  ncbea  wttb  pmveyuis  at 
tools,  clothing,  and  services.  Similarly  tbe 
growers  of  hlgb-prlced  potatoes  bave  to  share 
their  rcturna  with  lalxir.  Last  year,  for  in- 
stance, pickers'  earnings  avaragsd  from  fSO 
to  92i  a  day.  This  sprtng  potato  pbmtars 
made  f  IS  to  gSS  a  day.  Nor  doca  a  grower 
have  to  be  a  Mg  buiCtownv  or  capitalist  to 
fat  a  slaaMa  portlob  at  tha  golden  harveat. 
I*.  Ball  eltaa  tba  caaa  at  a  mma  with  a  se- 
aera  farm  that  coat  blm  tS,000  ia  iaS0.  All 
but  3  aerea  of  tbla  boMlag  wvra  In  potatoaa. 
for  wbleb  tba  Oovamment  paid  t30.0Qe. 
Ovtbqra  for  fertlliaar.  Inaaetlddea  and  labor 
fT.Mt.  leaving  tbe  farwMr  with  a  n«« 
•iMte.  Wot  a  bad  tatmm  am  m 
Invaataant  of  leaa  than  a  foortb  tbat  tmm. 

For  tba  country  aa  a  wbola  payosanu  to 
giUWCiB  on  tbe  IMt  potato  crop  will  be  con- 
aldarably  leaa  than  tboaa  on  the  194«  crop, 
owing  to  tbe  fact  tbat  the  support  price  haa 
been  cut  from  M  percent  to  60  percent  of 
parity,  and  irraa^  aUotmenu  have  also 
been  reduced.  Mevertbelesa.  the  program  la 
expected  to  cost  from  •60.000.000  to  glOO.- 
000.000.  Even  at  tbeae  lower  laacia,  tbe  aup- 
port  program  is  an  Inaanttva  to  ovarprodna- 
ftmtfm  tba  Oovemment  to  take 
tbe  aaaikat  and  sell  them  for  a 
to  starch  mills,  alcohol  planta.  etc. 
Acreage  restrictions,  too,  have  failed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  overproduction.  Por  grow- 
ara  bave  been  encouraged  by  high  prleea  to 
on  mora  fartlBHta  and  InaarTlrlrtea  and  to 
plant  doser.  As  a  result,  deqiite  a  recluc- 
tlon  this  year  at  nearly  35  percent  In  planted 
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mcTtngf.  Maine's  potato  crop  will   probably 
b*  oaly  10  to  12  percent  below  laat  year'i. 

IT  potatoea  were  to  be  aold  for  what  they 
would  bring  In  the  oi>en  market  without 
price  support*,  there  la  no  knowing  where 
they  might  end  up  Tot  per  capita  potato 
conaiunptlon  has  been  steadily  declining,  and 
tbe  demand  lor  them  as  food  U  relatively 
InelMtlc.  Hence.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
lower  prices  would  stimulate  increased  buy- 
ing to  any  considerable  extent.  If  growers 
were  to  be  paid  the  difference  between  a  so- 
called  fair  price  for  potatoes  and  prices 
ruling  in  the  open  market  (so-called  produc- 
tion payments  adTocated  by  Um  Secretary 
of  Agriculture),  the  cost  of  the  program 
might  far  exceed  outlays  under  the  present 
•yatem.  unless  severe  restrictions  were  Im- 
poeed  on  production  and  sales.  Yet  to  cut 
all  supports  would  entail  dreadful  hardship 
In  one-crop  areas,  like  Aroostook  County. 

We  dont  know  the  answer  to  the  potato 
problem.  But  as  Ralph  Trigg,  head  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  recently  told 
M*ine  potato  growers.  "It  Is  perfectly  ob- 
vkNlft  that  the  sound  answer  does  not  He  In 
la^nilted  purchases  to  support  the  market 
We  need  a  better  approach  "  he  said,  "and 
the  authorization  to  develop  such  an  ap- 
proach. If  we  are  to  avoid  a  program  collapse 
which  coxxld  threaten  the  whole  farm  price 
support  structure. ■• 


Alcoholic  Beverage  Advertisinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rac- 
oao  a  letter  and  a  petition  I  have  received 
from  the  Grant  County.  Ind..  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union: 

Maxiow.  Ikd..  July  23.  1949. 
■ooi.  Jamm  R  Walsh. 

Vnitfd    States    Rrpresentattve    in    Con- 
gresa.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D^AM  CoMcancaaMAN  Wai^sh:  Enclosed 
pi  tot  and  3.531  slgx^tures  of  Orant  County 
M^nunlty  citizens  to  petition  to  Your 
■onor  for  relief  frcm  an  intrusion  Into  the 
•acred  preclncu  of  uur  homes,  where  we  are 
trying  to  bring  up  a  generation  of  citizens 
that  will  be  an  honor  and  a  bulwark  to  the 
State 

We  cannot  accomplish  this  as  long  as  the 
liquor  tnteresu  are  allowed  to  steal  into  our 
bomee  through  radio  and  preas,  distorting 
the  minds  of  our  luisuspecting  cttlama  oC  to- 
morrow In  favor  of  the  uae  of  beverage 
alcolkol. 

Very  truly  yours. 

DSTARTMKNT    OF    LzOtSLATlOW.    OkAMT 

Cot-NTT.  INO  .  Woman's  CHiisTtAM 

TZMPniANCS    UNtOK. 

Amna    Namct  Thomas.  Director. 

rrrmoM 

To  Our  Senators  and  Representativtt  in 
Congress 
We  respectfully  req\iest  that  you  use  your 
ice  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
libit  the  transportation  of  alcoholic- 
beverage  advartlitac  te  tnteratat*  commerce 
and  the  Uu^diwatlm  of  atoobolte-baverage 
advertising  over  the  radio  The  most  per- 
nicious effect  of  this  advertising  is  the  con- 
stant invitation  and  enticement  to  drtnk. 
Tb«  Amartcan  people  spent  i0,e4O.OOO.oou  for 
alMholle  beverafea  tn  1M7,  as  compared  wuh 
|7.Tro .000,000  in  IMS      Durmg  the  same  pe- 


riod there  was  a  eorraapondlng  increase  each 
year  In  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency,  broken 
homes,  deaths,  and  Injuries  due  to  Intoxi- 
cated drivers.  In  the  numt>er  of  alcoholics, 
and  also  of  habitual  or  heavy  drinkers. 
There  U  every  reason  why  this  waste  of 
money  and  of  human  values  should  not  be 
Increased  but  rather  greatly  decreased. 


UN  Cljildren'i  Emerf  «ncy  Fu'»<l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESCT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  *  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  excellent  article  by 
Prank  Oervasl  on  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Pund.  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  21.  1949: 

UN    Is    AN    ABSTIACT    TO    ORPHANS.    BtTT    ICTF 

Means  a  Ctrp  or  Miuc 
(By  Frank  Oervasl) 

RotiX— The  Mother  Superior  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Orphanage,  out  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana.  knew  leas  about  the  United  Nations 
than  most  people  She  did  not  know  that  tt 
bad  stopped  two  or  three  little  wars,  and  was 
even  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  right  here  In 
her  own  country  the  food  and  agricultural 
organisation,  a  UN  subsidiary,  had  saved  the 
valuable  chestnut  crop  from  blight. 

But  the  Mother  Superior  did  know  about 
ICEF  Her  face  lighted  with  appreciation  at 
the  name.  So  will  yours,  perhaps,  when  you 
learn  that  ICEF— the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Pund — may 
have  saved  a  million  Uvea  in  Italy,  and  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  4.0OO.00O  In  Europe,  since 
the  war  ended 

The  Mother  Superior  motioned  me  to  fol- 
low her  down  a  long,  hlgh-celllnged  corridor. 
It  was  11  30  In  the  morning  and  all  the  kids 
were  Indoors  for  merenda.  a  prelunch  snack. 
The  nun  stopped  at  a  double  door  and  threw 
It  open 

"ICEF  milk,"  she  said,  and  waved  her  hands 
at  the  scene 

It  was  a  huge  room,  cool  with  the  hot 
Roman  sun  shuttered  out.  Three  or  four 
hundred  nu>ppets  ranging  tn  a«e  from  30 
months  to  8  or  9  years  sat  on  either  side  of 
long  board  tables. 

Tou  could  not  tell  them  apart  very  well. 
Their  heads  had  been  shaved  and  lot^ked  like 
so  many  coconuts.  All  wore  pink  cotton 
pinafores  or  aprons  over  rudimentary  under- 
wear.   Tie-on  sandals  served  for  shoes. 

Reads  turned  toward  the  door  for  30  sec- 
onds, then  all  returned  to  the  Job  in  hand, 
which  was  downing  the  ct^ntenta  of  plnt- 
siaed  enamel  cup*  Some  of  the  smaller 
ones  had  to  be  helped  by  novitiates. 

"Bvery  day."  the  Mother  Superior  said, 
"they  get  milk  at  this  hour.  Later.  ab<..ut 
half  past  one.  they  get  their  lunch  There 
will  be  stew  tixlay  with  meat  and  rice  from 
ICEF 

"We  get  me<tlclne  from  ICEF.  too.  and 
cod  liver  oil  and  other  things.  I  do  not  know 
how  vre  could  feed  all  these  chUdren  on  our 
llmltsd  resources.  We  have  700  altogether. 
The  older  ones  are  tn  another  refectory. 
There  are  to«)  many  here.  There  are  too  many 
everywhere  like  these  " 

The  children  tn  St.  Joseph's  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  survivors  of  parents  killed 
by  the  war  or  who  dtod  of  the  dtseasea  of 
wax's  aftermath.    Some  of  the  younger  ones 


were  foundings  abandoned  by   parents   too 
poor  to  care  for  them. 

They  were  not  the  healthiest  kids  in  the 
world.  Many  had  tonsilltU.  ear  Infections, 
and  adenoids  Some  had  ugly  skin  scabs. 
But  they  were  alive.  And  without  ICKF 
help  they  might  be  dead  or.  like  hundreds  at 
thousands  of  others,  scavenging  the  garbags 
dumps  of  cities  and  vUlages  for  food. 

Yes.  Italy,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  Is  "re- 
ccverlng."  Four  years  have  gone  and  the 
rubble  has  been  cleared  away,  the  smoke 
pours  again  from  factories'  chimneys  and 
the  fields  are  reviving.  Houses  have  been 
repaired  and  new  ones  built. 

But  here,  as  In  other  European  countries 
and  in  China,  Indonesia,  and  the  Middle  East, 
the  war  Is  not  over  for  millions  of  children 
and  mothers  and  expectant  mothers. 

In  Italy,  you  do  not  see  them  on  the  tour- 
ist beau  of  Rome.  Florence,  and  Venice.  Tou 
are  aware  of  them  only  when  the  children, 
skinny  and  dirty,  come  to  beg  at  the  safe 
tables  or  to  pick  up  the  butts  of  discsurded 
cigarettes  whose  tobacco  is  salvaged,  sold, 
and   remade   into  more   cigarettes. 

Or  you  become  aware  of  them  when  you 
visit  the  Quartiere  Flaminlo.  There  the  war 
U  not  over  for  307  families  who  live  In  caves. 
airless.  Ughtless  bomb  shelters  and  huts  built 
of  trash — a  few  sticks.  sonM  flattened-out 
gallon  tlms. 

The  Quartiere  Flaminlo  makes  the  Hoover- 
vUles  of  our  great  depression  look  like  health 
resorts.  Its  1.830  inhabitants  draw  their 
water  from  a  single  public  Up  and  are  rav- 
aged by  typhoid,  paratyphoid,  dysentery,  and 
tuberculosis. 

ACGaATATID  SINCS  WAB 

The  problem  of  rescuing  Europe's  children 
for  useful  citizenry  was  staggering  enough 
when  the  war  ended.  Some  14.000.000  chU- 
dren, enough  to  populate  a  good-sized  na- 
tion, were  left  parentless  and  homeless.  Mil- 
lions more  have  t>een  bom  since 

Many  were  saved  by  wartime  outfits  Ilka 
the  much-mallgned  UNRRA.  Many  others 
became  wards  of  their  own  countries  as  these 
gradiially  recovered  from  political  and  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

But  for  mUlions  more,  according  to  wel- 
fare experts  who  have  studied  the  p»roblems 
at  first  hand,  there  U  little  hope  unless  exist- 
ing agencies  are  given  prater  support  than 
they  are  now  getting  or  are  likely  to  receive 
tn  the  next  3  or  3  crucial  yean. 

The  notion  is  spreading  that  food  has  be- 
come plentiful  in  Europe.  But  everywhere 
I  have  been  except  Britain  and  Sweden  and 
Finland,  food  is  abundant  only  for  thosa 
who  have  money  with  which  to  buy  tt.  Mis- 
ery. whUe  mitigated  and  tn  some  areas  even 
eradicated  by  MarshaU  aid  bUlloiu.  U  still 
widespread. 

In  the  Europe  west  of  the  Iron  curtain,  at 
least,  people  have  achieved  two  of  the  fottT 
freedoms.  They  can  speak  and  worship 
freely  But  they  are  far  from  achieving  free- 
dom from  fear  and  freedom  from  want. 

In  the  last  S  months.  I  have  talked  to 
enough  hungry,  sick,  and  desperate  people  to 
be  convinced  that  a  good  many  would  swap 
the  first  two  or  more  of  the  third  and  fourth, 
particularly  In  France  and  Italy. 

TlM  MarshaU  plan,  although  it  has  worked 
miracles  in  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
covery, has  not  yet  reached  those  at  the 
lower  levels — those  stUl  oatmplojsd.  stlU 
liomelesa.  still  scrabbling  aipwini  the  ruins. 

"Marshall  aid."  said  an  unemployed  wofksr 
tn  Latlna  recently,  "has  meant  white  he  sad 
instead  at  black.  But  I  m  siiU  himgry  and 
my  bambini  are  hungry  and  my  wife  ts  sick." 

TS   AMD   VS   ATTACXXD 

The  only  iBMnMMBM  for  rsafhliif  ttaa 
chUdren  of  poverty-plagued  hncma  seem  to 
be  those  of  the  United  NaUoos.  particularly 
lOF.  And  the  ooat  of  saving  uves  sssms  to 
be  small  coopaiad  to  that  oC  4Mtroyln< 
them. 
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ICIP  Is  spmMlIng  IB  Half 

IllJOO.OOO.  That  stun  «tU  noc  only  ptoetde 
supplementary  tuMm%  tor  about  lj0004)00 
children  and  <0,000  iBOtbers:  tt  will  atao  ■- 
nanee  a  perhaps  even  more  far-reaching  aaed- 
ical  program. 

Hunger  la  only  qim  ot  tba  byptoducu  at 
war.  SyplUlis  sod  tuberculous  are 
A  year  ago  last  May,  the  ICSr 
lafODCfaed  a  program  for  treating 
mothers  afflicted  with  VD  In  Borne, 
and  Stdly.  It  also  began  faaas  tmrnunJaa- 
tlon  a^nst  TB 

Bat  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
important  projsdl  madcrtaken  by  ICEF  Is 
milk  pasteurtzatwa.  For  an  outlay  of  only 
•350.000.  a  plant  ts  being  Installed  tn  S;cily. 
where  Infant  mortality  largely  traceable  to 
contaminated  m:lk  was  among  the  worst  lu 
Italy. 

Par  gencratkma  Sicilian  children  got  their 
milk  from  cows  trtnight  to  the  doorsteps  of 
thair  homes  by  ttincrant  ecndars.  JvnicK- 
held  out  his  cup  and  the  man  squirted  milk 
Into  It.  Flies  covered,  tr.tnrman  Junior,  and 
his  cup.  Junior  wis'ly  died  before  he  was  a 
year  oM  and  hiajchances  ot  sorvtvmg  untH 
see  5  were  osilr  alhout  1  In  &. 

Ex".erminauun  at  flies  and  mosquitoes,  with 
resultant  decre^d^  In  deaths  from  Intestinal 
d1— — *  and  m.^laru.  hare  also  been  tinder- 
taken  by  ICEF  tn  Sicily  and  Sardtna.  In  Sar- 
dine, the  anttfly  tampalgn  veas  so  sooeessful 
that  Infant  mortality  haa  diopped  from  100 
per  thousand  to  6B  and  eoBthMMS  downward 
There  are  so  few  cases  aC  malaria  en  tie 
isiand  DOW  that  rvcently  they  had  a  difScult 
tlaae  illnTin  up  a  case  for  laboratcry  study 

CLOTB    AND    IXA1 


ICEF's  aperatk3«is  in  the  t2  nssdicst  coun- 
tries at  Surope.  t»riiirtmK  sevaral  Soivtec  sat- 
eUlt«s.  cost  oaij  kt6AXiMQ  this  year.  The 
bill  covered  powdlietl  nllk,  canned  meat  and 
fish,  cod  liver  oil.  medicines — and  raw  mate- 
riala.  The  fund  taln^  Ib  eoCton  for  cloth 
for  diapers,  woolans  for  warm  clothing,  and 
isather  for  sboea.  The  amff  Is  made  up 
kwally:  ths  indieidaal  coaatrtas  paylac  aU 
manufacturing  ccats  and  supptytBg  tiauapor- 
tation  and  stora#e  fartltttea 

Only  4J009.000  of  the  srecral  timas  that 
many  known  to  oeed  h^p  will  be  reached  by 
ICBF  aid  In  Eurtapa.  Ihawls  nctther  eon- 
tributes  nor  recelTSB  ICKF  aid,  but  »  nat»oi:s 
are  chipping  In  to  support  the  fund  and 
SS  are  vetttac  he2p.  The  United  Otafa  pti 
up  73  cents  for  eeery  M  centt  cootrftwted  by 
another  country. 

But  no  money  handed  out  by  Unete 
the  war  en4sd  has  atcniptt 
half  the  oast  ot  an  aircraXt  carrter  aoll- 
Uons  of  ChUdren  wUl  Ore  tcaaorrov  who  might 
hare  died  ycstcr^y.  

Aak  the  Ifothar  B*^nkM  what  ICKF  has 
TTiTi-'  at  3t  Joayh'%  Orphwaace.  out  on  the 
Via  mimiiiilaas.  hiwt  htftf  a  aaile  up  the 
itMd  fMas  wtare'oae  d  ttte  mca  who  made 
ICKF  niOMsry.  Benito  MuasoUnl.  osed  to  Uwe 
the  ¥lUa  TXi^o^a.      (It  la  ai 


the  nun  will  tell  you.  "the  chil- 
dren can  do  their  UsiKti  now.  J^f  ■•■■■ 
to  have  more  energy  for  the*  woe*  ta^  ttey 
learn    more    quickly.      It    Is    ttie    food,    at 

course  " 

Uut  July  at  and  29.  I  made  a  3-day 
alady  of  the  UNICEP  lUmted  Naliops 
IntematioQai  Children's  Emcrfeocy 
FMBd » .  beadqtiarter?  In  New  York  City, 
for  lh«  Relations  with  latenaatiooal  Or- 
gmnUations  SuliiuiiimHtfeof  tbe  HflW 
OsMBmittce  on  Sxpendttnres  tn  Execotttre 
Its.  I  was  trrmffirtottstT  im- 
bj  the  elWrifnt, 
manner  in  wbicti  Itaia 
pravram  was  btiam  carried  out. 
XXrected  by  exptficnced  and 


persons,  sadi  as  Mr.  Maurice  Pate, 
executive  director.  Mrs.  Betty  M'jther 
Jacob,  special  assistant  to  the  director, 
and  Gen.  Lowell  Rooks,  fund-raising 
coordinator.  UNICEP  has  within  the 
space  of  littJe  more  than  two  short  years 
established  a  far-fluac  ofwratkmaJ  pro- 
gram throughout  the  world  wiyeh  has 
saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  under- 
nourished and  diseased  children  and 
mothers,  mostly  victims  of  war-raraged 
ooimtrles.  A  very  complex  and  Involved 
program  of  procurement,  transporta- 
tkm,  and  final  disposition  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicinal  supplies  and  equip- 
ment had  to  be  worked  out,  to  bring 
materials  and  stQipUes  from  countries 
where  they  are  in  surplus  or  easily  ob- 
tainable quaniities,  to  the  areas  where 
they  were  in  dire  demand.  In  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  the  administrative  costs 
have  been  held  to  an  imusoaUy  low  per- 
c«itage.  and  UNICEFs  procedure  of 
maintaining  title  to  its  goods  until  the 
time  of  final  consumption  gtiaranteed 
that  the  supplies,  food  and  materials  got 
to  their  destination  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  and  with  negligible  loss  en 
route. 

The  United  States  Government  ctm- 
tr^Nites  T2  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program,  matching  on  a  73-28  percent 
basis  all  contributions  from  other  gov- 
ernments. The  Hghtieth  Congress  au- 
thorized a  $160,000,000  appropriation 
for  thii;  program,  but  apprt^jilated  only 
ST5.000.000.  By  action  compleied  on 
June  30.  ISWd,  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
extended  both  the  authorization  and  the 
apprapriatkxi  throtigh  fiscal  year  1A5A, 
so  that  the  undrawn  balance  of  the 
$75,000,000  remains  available  to  match 
the  ojuuamUops  of  other  governments 
through  June  30.  1940. 

The  undrawn  balance  today  is  ap- 
proximately $10.000000  and  it  Is  very 
likely  that  before  the  end  of  this  year 
this  balance  win  tie  iBatrhrri  by  other 
coontries  and  exhausted.  This  would 
mean  sirffcJent  funds  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions tn  EBrope.  where  the  malar  part  of 
the  program  Is  concentrated,  for  the  first 
St,  naontt^<  of  19f  0. 

I  believe,  as  do  many  of  my  coQcagoes 
on  both  sides  ot  the  aisie.  that  the  United 
States  has  a  moral  obMcmtiao  to  make 
the  additional  apinuflatioo  of  SlS.tOO.- 
006.  and  it  is  my  cotiddered  optelaa  that 
this  should  be  done  daring  thte  icaiinn 
in  order  to  avoid  pladng  this  splendid 
program  in  a  precarioaB  position  in  mid- 
winter when  its  services  are  needed  most. 

Those  of  us  who  are  famihar  with 
UNK3EPS  program  fed  that  failnre  to 
appropriate  this  S2S.IM.IM  balance 
would  senoQsly  handicap  the  efforts  o€ 
General  Rooks,  Pond  Raising  Coordi- 
natcr.  to  scdicit  contribotions  from  other 
countries  the  moment  the  remaining 
Umted  States  balance  became  erheiMted. 
^nrttaermore.  it  ts  extremelj  dmAtful 
that  the  CQogress  woirid  act  rapidlj 
enoagh  to  make  this  apprwprtatlon  by 
March  or  even  April  of  next  year,  in  order 
to  make  sufficient  foods  available  when 
fbey  are  most  needed  to  wind  op  a  soc- 
cessful  program.  I  invite  the  serious  at- 
MatiflB  9t  av  rnllwiiirt  to  this  maitiw. 
Mid  It  Is  ar  cwncBt  hone  that  tfcaa  ap- 
propriatiOKi  wiH  be  forthccmtac  before 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or  acAors 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESTNTATIVES 

Monday.  August  Z2.  I9i9 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  iiKltKie 
the  folknring  editorial  from  the  Bangor 
(Maine)  Dally  News  of  Wednesday.  Au- 
gust 17.  1949: 

WBT  PICK  oy  sFcaa? 

Let's  admit  that  ail  the  facta  ptiWIsttert  In 
a  WuhlDfton  pa|»cr  and  jwiirhaaad  by  a 
BoctoB  paper  wtth  niaiw  retli  laaatags  lor 
eaeiwiiea  Kew  Kngland  dMribwtlOB  are  true. 

HcrU^  adiBlttcd  ttem.  w«  aak,  ~So  wbatr* 

The  record  sbo«s  tliat  under  the  00-per- 
eeBk-«tf -parity  Qiiieniinsint  fuaranty.  Artx»- 
stook  toiit*a  dMl  well  tat  titeciselTes  on  Uie 
1»48  crcp.  mack,  at  wtxich  waa  martceWd  tn 
1M».  llie  WMMngton  record  aliowB  tiurt 
tJneie  Sam  pawis-d  more  tHan  M5,000j000  into 
the  faiSHKB'  lapa.  Tlite  arvera^ee  SdoO  lor 
every  m&n,  wotnan.  and  ciilld  In  Maine's 
largest  c:^uxx:y.  Nationally,  potato  price  sop- 
port  cost  Unrie  Sam  a  qoarter  ot  a  UlUoo. 

laolated  initancra  shoer  sicgle  checks  (or 
S4Mi)00.  UaSjOM,  tarMJOOt,  •aOOjOOO.  and  ao 
on  dovn  the  scale  to  the  lowl;  Uuec-  and 
two-digit  fc^xirea.  With  one  exception  the 
figores  are  admitted  by  tlM  fsrmers  thern- 
selvee.  or  at  leaat  no*  denied,  so  ttacy  may 

But  why  ;^ck  ow  potatoes  which  form  only 
&  part  of  the  RattOB'a  farm  products,  and  on 
**-* —  apoda  In  particwlar.  which  acgregata 
from  15  to  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
tuber  pra*Ktlee?  Wby  not  «ak»  tbe  stab 
as  the  UKHt  boy  in  the  parity  gan^  Oid 
Man  CoUcm? 

In  tbe  Washington  article,  admittedly  ac- 
curate K  f  ar  as  tt  goes,  only  half  the  pictnre 
la  there    the  half  that  dqptefea  the  Arooatook 

is  cogMtetnned  aa  thowgh  rc^onalble  for  the 
whoie  prtee-eupport  syetcoo. 

AcxoMllj  he  had  aothii^  to  do  wtth  it, 
th^igti  he  can  ha*^^  ha  Maawd  for  takiog 
advantage  once  Coagraaa  has  given  the  green 
light. 

The  8«eec2ll 
•OBK  years  ago  by  a 
escabUahed  price  auppuit  for  poaaaoaa  and 
Tiricu5  o:.^r  cocimoditles  at  90  percent  at 
parity  imtii  i  jemrt  after  the  end  at  the  war, 
tahich  was  deCenatacd  by  President  Ttubmui 
aa  DecesDber  SI,  IMA. 

Parity  is  an  etnetre  word,  ooe  at  dottbtfnl 
Beaning.  Here  it  acaaa  tha  ratio  between 
^zteulture  and  Indoatry  ior  MIX  loot  why 
1913  «■•  aslartad  wa  have  no  id 
that  waa  coa  oT  tha  ha»nar  years  at 
chacs  tn  tbe  Katioa's  history, 
that  la  tha  staadard  at  eoaBparlaon. 

The  IMicrapar 
taadar  aappart  at  tO  fmaoKt  wwCB  Deeembcr 
SI.  1MB,  wtttowt  regard  to  tte  MepubUean 
Congrcaa  onleaa  tt  were  prepared  to  repa- 
dlaaa  tha  pladgea  of  the  Oowemmenx  to  the 
potato  growcra. 

Pctatoes.  therefore,  eama  oat  ftoB  tmder 
eztsttng  farm  price  sopport  ayaliiu  tn  1MB. 
eaeept  for  the  small  peicantage  at  the  IMS 
crop  that  waa  marketed  1b  1940.  NO  ooe  can 
faS  to  raeegntw  the  tneqrtity  as  well  as  the 

at  Hilling  aovport  tn 

g  ttw  enttrc 
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Fbr  the  1M9  crop,  however,  and  thereafter, 
support  'J  aMurMl  only  »t  CO  percent  of  parity 
Instead  of  M  percent — a  fact  not  mentioned 
In  the  Waahlngtoo  article.  This  radical  re- 
ductKm  of  30  percent  was  made  by  a  Re- 
pabUean  Congrcea  under  the  leadership  of 
New  BncUmd  Senator  Azkkn  and  with  the 
full  cooperation— believe  it  or  not — of  the 
growers;      another      fact     carefully 


Newi  Behind  the  Newt 


In  addition.  150  other  crope  are  left  hang- 
ing In  the  beUnce  for  1M9.  with  no  assur- 
ance of  support  until  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  have  a  meeting  of  minds 

Ifeanwhlle.  the  alx  or  seven  basic  crop*— 
which  eurtCNHty  aBOttCh  include  peanuts  but 
not  poftoee  are  assured  of  the  90-percent 
parity  through  1948— but  thereafter,  under 
the  Aiken  bill,  parity  Is  redefined  In  terms 
that  would  mean  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  under  preaent  conditions 
and  support  Is  to  be  reduced  under  a  slldlng- 
scaie  formula  dep«MHiic  on  available  sup- 
plies from  90  percent  to  ao  percent  of  parity, 
which  means  that  support  may  be  as  low  as 
40  percent  of  the  1948  level. 

This  Is  neither  a  condemnation  nor  eulogy 
for  price  support  Merely  an  attempt  to  set 
the  record  straight  Price  support  happens 
to  be  written  on  the  books,  and  while  Ifs 
there  Aroostook  farmers  would  be  more 
than  stupid  If  they  faUed  to  avail  them- 
Mlves  of  lU  generosity. 


Psychological  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHusxrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Lowell  Sun  re- 
garding a  bill  introduced  by  me: 

B\I>IO  WASHINGTON 

Cbngreaswomaa  BDrm  Novasx  Rocsaa,  of 
Lowell,  ha*  preeented  a  resolution  in  which 
ahe  advocates  the  creatloB  ct  BmUo  Wash- 
ington, for  beaming  iBformatkm  aeroea  the 
■eaa.  Logically,  she  points  out  that  Russia 
WM|  many  other  nations  have  their  official 
■IHlMis  which  are  freely  used  for  promotion 
and  propac<^<l*  purpoaea  In  a  psychological 
war. 

Olvlng  them  a  taste  of  their  own  methods 
would  be  the  principal  advantage  to  t>e  de- 
flv>^  from  such  a  station.  Naturally,  while 
the  station  could  be  heard  in  this  country.  It 
would  not  be  used  for  domestic  matters  ex- 
cept in  oMe  of  emergency.  It  would  be  dedl- 
tuted  aolely  to  overseas  work,  In  fact,  It 
might  be  likened  to  the  program  sponaored 
by  the  State  Department  a  few  yean  ago 
when,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library 
of  Congreea.  when  a  collection  of  books,  baaed 
on  the  AoMrlcan  way  of  life  and  the  demo- 
cratic theme  in  general,  was  shipped  to  stra- 
tegic polnU  In  Btuope. 

The  creation  of  »  campaign  of  psychological 
warfare  in  peacetime  may  be  a  dUBcult  task 
lor  the  moat  learned  strateguu  But  the 
■uocei*  of  thaee  stations  In  capital  cities 
overaeaa  wotild  indicate  that  the  reeolutlon 
introduced  by  Congic— woman  Rogers  would 
at  least  repreaant  a  fine  start  toward  match- 
ing every  move  that  the  Reds  and  other  na- 
tkMM  might  make. 

Tbelr  ob)ectlvea  are  quiU  clear— and  so  are 
ours  And  we  may  ••  well  teU  the  world 
about  tlwm  juat  a*  otlxer  people  are  so 
anxious  to  do. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NrW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr  MXJLTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ernest  Lindley  which 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Au- 
gust 18.  1949: 

News   BXHIND  THE   NlWS 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 
DSNiaa  HUTiaH  nNANci  cmisis  is  orx  to 

aOCTAUSM   ALONK 

The  Economist,  of  London.  Is  an  antl- 
Soclallst  publication  which  has  contained 
many  penetrating  criticisms  of  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Labor  government.  Those 
criticisms  frequently  have  been  quoted  In 
this  country 

The  Economist  has  taken  alarm,  however, 
at  the  tendency  In  the  United  States  to  at- 
tribute the  British  financial  crisis  primarily 
to  the  socialistic  policies  of  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment. In  Its  leading  article  of  Augiist  13 
entlUed  -BrStlsh  In  the  Pillory"  It  presents 
some  analyses  and  figures  which  deserve 
thoughtful  attention  In  the  United  States. 

The  most  clearly  socialistic  measures  of  the 
Labor  government  are.  the  Economist  polnu 
out.  the  nationalization  of  a  few  sectors  of 
the  national  economy,  chiefly  coal,  the  rail- 
roads, and  certain  other  utilities  It  Is  sim- 
ply not  true.  It  says,  that  the  nationalization 
measures  taken  so  far  made  It  more  difficult 
for  Britain  to  balance  lU  International  pay- 
ments On  the  contrary,  it  thinks  that  coal 
might  have  been  scarcer  and  jweslbly  dearer, 
and  that  railroad  rates  mlRht  have  been 
higher  If  those  Industries  had  not  been  na- 
tionalized 

The  Economist  then  turns  to  the  licensing 
of  commodities,  bilateralism,  and  related  re- 
strictions on  trade.  It  believes  that  Britain 
should  move  away  from  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible  But.  it  emphasizes,  these  policies 
are  not  primarily  attributable  to  doctrinaire 
socialism— most  of  them  have  been  Impoaed 
by  unavoidable  facts  It  pulats  out  that 
when  faced  with  similar  facU.  as  in  west- 
ern Germany.  American  officials  have 
adopted  similar  policies.  'iTiat  to.  they  have 
sharply  restricted  nonessential  Imptirts  and 
have  put  trade  largely  on  a  bilateral  basU 
"as  near  barter  deals  as  any  made  since  Dr. 
Schacht."  The  American  objective  In  Ger- 
many, like  the  British  objective  at  home,  was 
to  keep  trade  in  balance  and  to  conserve 
dollars. 

What  about  expansion  of  the  social  insur- 
ance system  and  other  welfare  policies?  The 
Economist  thinks  this  probably  has  been  too 
rapid  in  Britain.  It  to  anxious  especially 
about  reducing  the  Incentives  to  individual 
Initiative  But.  It  points  out.  the  same 
trend  Is  to  be  found  not  only  in  most  of  the 
other  Marshall  plan  countries  but  In  the 
United  SUtes.  In  any  event.  It  believes  that 
thto  factor  has  t)een  very  much  overem- 
phasized. 

Britain's  cristo  Is  not  a  crlsto  In  produc- 
tion, the  Economist  polnU  out.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  thto  year.  Britain's  Industrial 
production  stood  at  131  i>ercent  of  prewar— 
a  greater  gain  over  1938  than  any  other  Uar> 
ahall  plan  nations  had  made  excepting 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  neither  of  which  suf- 
fered war  damage. 

Britain's  ratio  of  exports  to  Imports  during 
the  first  quarter  of  thto  year  was  far  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  Marshall  plan  nation. 
Also  Britain  was  the  only  Marshall  plan 
nation  wtilch  had  Increased,  since  prewar. 


its  ratio  of  exports  to  Importe  In  relation  to 
the  dollar  area. 

These  are  all  pertinent  facts  which  should 
be  kept  In  mind  in  this  country.  There  Is 
a  British  financial  crisis.  But  Its  causes  are 
considerably  more  complex  than  the  easy- 
tongued  critics  of  British  socialism  In  this 
-ountry  appear  to  realize.  And  certainly 
they  are  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of  willing- 
ness to  work  on  the  part  of  the  Brlttoh 
people. 


Capitalism  and  Big  Basineii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAXTU^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  brought  to 
my  attention  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
a  reprint  from  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Evening  Expre.'=;s.  together  with  an  edi- 
torial from  the  du  Pont  magazine  Au- 
gust 1949: 

I  Prom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening  Express 
of  March   10.   1949 1 

CAPTTALISM    AND    ALL   Or    US 

Greetings,   fellow   capltaltots.  • 

Capitalists'' 

Why.  sure.  In  this  country,  even  those 
who  yell  loudest  about  their  hatred  of  capi- 
talism are  pretty  apt  to  be  capltaltots  them- 
selves. 

That  to  to  say.  almost  every  American  owns 
a  piece,  however  small,  of  this  country's  vast, 
capitalistic,  economic  structure.  Do  you 
have  a  life-insurance  policy?  Greetings, 
brother  capitalist!  Or  to  your  labor  union 
dickering  to  win  group  Insurance  for  you 
and  your  fellow  dues-payers?  Then  you'll 
be.  when  you  get  it.  capitaltoU  like  almost 
everyone  else. 

How  do  you  flgtire  that? 

Well,  here's  the  annual  report  of  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co..  a  huge,  capitalis- 
tic (naturally)  corporation.  The  report  car- 
ries a  tabulation  giving  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  ownership  of  the  company  as  of 
the  end  of  1948. 
•  And  who  owns  du  Pont?  Why.  it  seems, 
you  do — or  a  great  many  thousands  of  people, 
just  like  you.    For  example: 

Conunon  stock  In  this  company  was  owned, 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  by  77.347  persons. 
A  total  of  33.608  Investors  held  preferred 
stock  In  the  company.  Call  these  Investors 
"Wall  SUeet,"  If  you  like.  But  there  were 
an  awful  lot  of  them — of  such  capltaltots. 

These  owners  of  the  du  Pont  Co.  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  48  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  several  territorial  possessions, 
and  40  foreign  countries,  the  statement 
shows.  So  they  do  not  all  go  to  mahogany- 
paneled  offices  In  Wall  Street,  there  to  clip 
coupons  the  live-long  day  and  to  "grind 
down  the  faces  of  the  poor."  after  ail. 

Lets    continue    this    story: 

Of  the  total  number  of  du  Pont  stock- 
holders, individuals  comprised  81  percent, 
and  held  31  percent  of  the  shares  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  1948.  Groups,  comprtoing 
19  percent  of  the  total  numbers  of  owners, 
held  00  percent  of  the  shares  outstanding. 

These  stockholding  groups  conatoted  of 
estates  and  trusts;  banks,  bank  nominees, 
and  brokers:  charitable,  educational  and 
fraternal  organisations.  Insurance  companies, 
and  other  companies  and  organisations. 
(Could  be  that  the  company  insuring  3rour 
life  to  one  of  those  coownsrs.  stockholders. 
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of   thto   corporation;    and   that   could   make 
you  Eomethlng  of  a  capltaltot.  couldn't  It?) 

The  du  Pont  statement  presents  a  break- 
down of  thes-  groups  holding  69  percent  of 
Its  outstanding  shares.  It  bhows  that  the 
group  stockholders  of  record  Include  14.000 
estates  and  truste;  1.100  banks,  bank  nomi- 
nees, and  brokers;  1.300  charitable,  educa- 
tional and  fraternal  organizations;  400  in- 
surance companies;  and  1,500  other  compa- 
nies ai:d  organizations. 

The  du  Pont  corporation  finds  that  more 
than  200.000  persons  have  a  beneficial  in- 
terest In  dividends  paid  by  the  corporation 
to  the  16.C00  stockholders  In  the  estates, 
banks,  and  other  companies  classifications 
listed  above. 

It  points  out  that  the  number  of  perrons 
benefiting  from  du  Pont  Co.  dividends  re- 
ceived by  the  1,300  stockholders  In  the  char- 
itable, educational  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion classification,  while  very  large  Indeed, 
cannot  readily  be  determined.  (But  perhaps 
your  lodge,  or  the  colle^ge  which  to  your  alma 
mater,  or  some  charitable  organization  wh.ch 
your  donations  help  to  support  is  one  of 
those  1.300  stockholders.     Cotild  be.) 

Finally,  there  are  the  400  insurance  com- 
panies with  some  of  their  funds  invested  In 
the  stock  of  thto  great  corporation.  Un- 
doubtedly the  company  which  Issued  your 
policy  to  one  of  these  400.  In  that  case,  you 
are  one  of  millions  of  little  pet^le.  as  the 
Russia-firsters  designate  us — one  of  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  al!  over  this  country  (and 
all  over  the  world)  with  a  beneficial  Interest 
in  the  earnings,  made  possible  by  sound  and 
profitable  operation.  <rf  thto  one  great  cor- 
poration 

As  we  were  saying:  Greetings,  fellow  cap- 
ltaltots.    What  multitudes  of  us  there  are. 

[From  the  du  Font  magazine  for  August 
1949] 

HOW  BIG  IS  BIG? 

Americans  like  bigness.  Most  towns  hope 
to  grew  larger.  When  a  man  starts  out  in 
business.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
hopes  his  business  will  grow.  We  agree 
pretty  generally  In  the  United  States  that 
thto  Is  a  healthy  viewpoint.  And  some  little 
towns  do  grow,  do  become  big  towns.  In 
the  United  States  many  a  small  business  does 
grow  Now  and  then  it  makes  so  many 
friends.  It  climbs  to  such  a  position  of  lead- 
ership that  it  crosses  an  imaginary  line  and 
becomes  big  business. 

But  then  a  strati^  thing  happens.  Some 
of  the  very  people  who  agree  that  growing 
bigger  to  a  good  tiling,  turn  around,  once 
a  business  crosses  this  imaginary  line,  and 
sav  It  to  too  big.  A  century  and  a  half  ago 
the  du  Pont  Co.  began  as  a  very  small  com- 
pany. We  have  grown  with  America.  To- 
dav  du  Pont  Is  a  big  company. 

So  we  ask  tlus  •  •  •  JxtsX  when  does 
big  t>ecome  too  big?  Just  who  to  to  decide 
when  the  Imaginary  line  to  crossed?  Just 
when  ought  a  company  stop  growing? 

Would  anyone  really  be  better  off  If  the 
people  who  owned  the  du  Pont  Co  In  the 
vear  1900— or  1910,  or  1920— had  said:  "We 
are  too  big.  We  refuse  to  grow  bigger."  In 
that  case  you  would  have  no  cellophane,  no 
Duco  finishes,  no  nylon,  xk)  neoprene  rub- 
ber. Shall  we  stop  growing  today?  Shall 
we  tell  our  research  teams  to  stop  improv- 
ing old  things,  stop  looking  for  new  ones? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  hire  any  new  people  and 
lock  cur  laboratory  doors?  Then  there  will 
be  no  du  Pont  develoi«nents  tomorrow. 

The  answer  to  rvally  pretty  simple.  Any 
company  should  be  Just  as  big  as  It  needs 
to  be  to  manufacture  goods  economically 
and  efficiently.  After  aU  a  big  business  to 
Just  a  business  in  which  a  number  of  people 
have  Joined  together  to  do  a  job  too  big 
for  a  lesser  number  of  persons.  By  the  same 
token  smaU  businesses  pscform  many  serv- 
ice more  efflcienUy  than  Wg  business.  Bach 
doss  the  thing  it  does  best.    And  you  ac- 
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tually  decide  how  big  any  company  shall 
be.  because  you  cast  a  vote  every  time  you 
buy  a  product. 

For  our  part  we  feel  proud  that  the  du 
Pont  Co.  to  big  enough  to  bring  ycu  an  evcr- 
Increaslng  number  of  better  things  for  better 
living. 


Other  Factors  Ahead  of  Cheap  Labor  ia 
DcTelopment  cf  Soutk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  Mi&sissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AimS 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
in  other  sections  who  are  alarmed  be- 
cause of  the  current  boom  in  industry 
throughout  the  South  have  been  prone 
to  list  cheap  labor  as  the  chief  reason 
for  this  movement  of  industry.  We  in 
the  South  have  known  fo.-  many  years 
that  these  arguments  were  spurious  and 
had  no  basis  in  fact. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  yesterday's 
Sunday  Star  an  article,  written  by  Fran- 
cis P.  Douglas,  in  which  the  true  facts 
regarding  this  movement  are  related. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herewith  the  afore-mentioned 
article : 

(By  Prancto  P.  Do\iglas> 

The  Idea  that  the  postwar  Industrial  ex- 
pansion In  the  South  Is  due  primarily  to 
cheap  labor  to  exploded  by  a  study  of  why 
88  plants  were  established  In  that  region 
since  the  war. 

The  South  attracted  the  plants  because  It 
offers  an  expanding  market  and  because  it 
to  a  source  of  raw  materlato  and  power.  The 
factor  cf  cheap  labor  ran  a  poor  third,  de- 
spite the  fact  most  people  believe  that  to 
the  chief  attraction  the  South  has  to  offer. 

Thto  to  the  most  striking  conclxislon  in 
the  study  made  by  the  National  Planning 
Association's  committee  on  the  South,  which 
has  Just  recently  been  published  in  book 
form  under  the  title,  "Why  Industry  Moves 
South." 

MOVK    KXAB    CONSITMEBS 

According  to  the  report  of  the  survey.  45 
percent  of  the  plants  were  Influenced  by  the 
rising  importance  ci"  the  South  as  a  market 
for  industrial  and  consumer  goods.  There 
was  a  desire  or  need  to  get  production  near 
the  consumers. 

Another  30  percent  vrere  established  In  the 
South  to  be  near  the  raw  materlato  or  the 
sources  of  energy— natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Labor  condtticns  attracted  25  percent,  and 
they  were  Interested  chiefly  In  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  rather  than  cheap  labor. 

Ftirthermore,  those  plants  located  In  the 
South  because  of  the  marSet  and  raw  ma- 
terlato factors  were  larger  than  those  estab- 
lished there  because  of  labor  conditions.  No 
mantifacturlng  unit  of  these  atuacted  by 
labor-supply  considerations  to  estimated  to 
employ  more  than  1.000  workers.  On  the 
other  hand.  25  percent  of  the  plants  located 
in  the  South  to  be  doee  to  their  markets 
and  15  percent  seeking  proximity  to  their 
raw  materlato  are  to  employ  more  than 
1.000  persons. 

The  book  to  the  third  report  of  the  NPA's 
committee  of  the  South,  which  to  composed 
of  more  than  50  leading  southerners  In  vari- 
ous fields.  The  authors  are  Dr.  Glenn  Mc- 
Laughlin, now  chief  economist  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Security  Resources  Board,  and  Dr. 
Stefan  Robock,  now  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Dlvtolon  In  Boston. 

SOMS  PALLACIOUS  IDSAS 

I'helr  report  may  throw  Into  the  discard  a 
numt>er  of  preconceived  Ideas.  One  to  that 
the  South  to  being  Industrialized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  New  England  and  other  of  the  older 
Industrial  areas  According  to  the  authors, 
only  3  of  the  88  plants  were  relocations  of 
cztoting  Industries  and  3  of  these  were  not 
clear  examples  of  relocations,  because  they 
Involved  an  expansion  in  total  capacity  and 
a  shift  in  markets. 

Examples  of  Industries  established  In  the 
South  to  be  near  their  markets  both  few  con- 
sumer and  Industrial  goods  are  a  big  candy 
plant  In  Dallas,  an  International  Harvester 
Co.  plant  In  Memphto.  automobile  assembly 
plants  In  Atlanta,  producers  of  textile  fibers, 
makers  of  cardboard  containers  and  bags. 
paints,  batteries,  and  a  variety  of  other 
products. 

Those  seeking  to  be  near  their  raw  mate- 
rials produce  newsprint,  cheese,  and  other 
dairy  products,  phosphorus,  and  other  Items. 

Plants  which  were  located  In  the  South 
chiefly  because  of  lalxir  considerations  are 
chiefly  those  producing  shoes  and  textiles. 
And  It  to  these  plants  where  the  South  and 
New  England  actually  compete.  Only  two  or 
three  of  the  new  southern  units  for  which 
location  was  determined  by  raw  materlato 
could  have  been  placed  In  New  England. 
Those  are  plants  handling  forest  producu. 

While  the  South  may  congratulate  Itself 
on  the  steps  toward  Industrialization  these 
plants  represent,  they  carry  with  them  the 
factor  of  absentee  ownership. 

"The  home  offices  of  the  companies  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  large-scale  expan- 
skm  m  the  South  are  In  New  York.  Chicago. 
Boston.  Detroit,  St.  Louto,  the  PhlladelphU- 
WUmington  area,  and  the  Cleveland-Akron 
area, '  the  authors  report.  "The  expansion 
into  the  South  to  thus  largely  a  matter  of 
the  establishment  of  branch  plants  of  north- 
ern companies.  Capit?J  and  management 
fun^ions  are  centered  In  the  older  Indtis- 
trial  areas." 

The  survey  did  not  analyze  the  North- 
South  wage  differential.  The  authors  state, 
however,  that  it  frequently  to  confuted 
with  the  differentiato  between  large  and 
small  towns.  Wage  differences  for  commu- 
nities of  similar  size  in  both  North  and 
South  have  been  narrowing  steadUy  since 
the  war,  they  state. 

LABOK  SXTRFLTJS 

The  gen«Td  conclusion  to  that  It  to  no 
longer  necessary  for  those  trying  to  attract 
industries  to  the  South  to  base  their  appeal 
on  low  wages  as  many  have  done. 

There  is  a  labor  sxirplus  In  the  South  and 
It  has  been  maintained  by  the  highest  birth 
rate  in  the  Nation  despite  the  steady  and 
substantial  outward  migration.  Contribut- 
ing to  It  to  the  mechanisation  of  agriculture. 

Many  employers,  according  to  the  survey, 
place  great  stress  on  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing workers  in  northern  areas,  particularly 
for  work  in  textile  milto.  as  compared  with 
the  ease  of  attracting  employees  of  the  same 
type  in  the  South,  where  Job  opporttmities 
are  limited. 

Labor  legislation  In  the  South  generally 
to  less  restrictive  than  In  the  North.  Thto 
was  a  consideration  fw  a  textUe  concern 
locating  in  the  South  which  felt  that  Its 
operations  in  the  North  were  burdened  by 
the  fact  that  women  were  not  permitted  to 
vrork  after  6  p.  m.  But  none  o£  tbe  idants 
seeking  proximity  to  marfcats  or  raw  mate- 
rials were  concerned  by  thto  fact. 

Sout^em  labor,  according  to  the  authors, 
came  to  be  recognised  during  the  war  as 
able  to  staff  plants  requiring  sklUs  kjof 
thought  to  be  a  peculiar  resource  ot  the  oldsr 
Industrial  regions.  Moreover,  the  great  ad- 
vanses   In   training   technlqxies   during   Utm 
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wr  makea  tt  powlbto  to  trais  frc«n  worker* 
quickly. 

•In  the  Judfrment  of  n««r1y  »n  of  the  cocn- 
paniefl  covered  In  thM  study.  l»bor  produc- 
tivity In  the  South  U  Miual  or  superior  to 
that  in  the  North."  t^  authors  sUte.  This 
!■  not  only  »  matter  of  skill,  but  also  Is  due 
to  I«M  abseateelsm.  less  turn-over,  better 
selections  from  the  large  labor  supply,  a  oo- 
ofcratlve  atutiide  on  the  part  of  workers 
and  fewer  Ubor  dlsturtancca.  both  sympa- 
thetic aijd  direct. 


Africahml  Workers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALtrouvu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  1949 

lira.  IX)UGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  In  the  Rkcoed  a  clipping  from 
the  Kem  County  Labor  Journal  dated 
August  5.  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  are  we  importing 
acricultural  workers  from  Mexico?  We 
certainly  do  not  need  them  in  California. 
Among  the  agricultural  workers  in  our 
State  there  is  wide  distress  Unemploy- 
ment  among  agricultural  workers  In  San 
Joaquin.  Merced.  Madera,  and  Fresno 
Counties  has  mounted  to  serious  propor- 
tions. In  the  week  ending  July  9.  such 
unemployment  was  estimated  to  te  5.000 
greater  than  in  the  previous  week,  with 
the  result  that  wages  are  down  because 
of  the  competition  for  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  I  repeat,  we  do  not  need 
additional  farm  labor  in  California.  The 
following  clipping  from  the  Kem  County 
Labor  Journal  shows  how  agricultural 
workers  feel  about  the  recently  conclud- 
ed agricultural  workers'  agreement  with 
llexico: 

I  *X>rganlasd  labor  hss  slways  recognized 
fhe  need  for  an  sdequste  farm  program," 
Harold  Hodson.  butchers'  union  represents- 
tlve  and  former  Isbor  council  iecretsry.  told 
delegates  to  the  Kem  County  Isbor  council 
Tuesdsy  evening,  "tmth  from  s  Government 
marketing  program  and  a  program  of  ade- 
quate labor  force." 

"The  American  farmer."  he  said,  "and  that 
Includes  the  California  farmer,  has  received 
til  ot  every  $15  paid  In  subsidy  by  the  Gov- 
•mment  snd  the  taxpayer  ThU  has  sided 
the  small  farmer  and  In  many  Instances  has 
made  the  large  f.<irmer  wealthy 

"To  show  their  grstltude  snd  patriotism 
for  this  flnsnclal  help  from  the  taxpayer, 
certain  large  rarm  interests  have  banded  to- 
gether and  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, have  effected  an  'Ulegal'  agreement  to 
admit  35.000  Mexican  nationals  to  aggregate 
the  already  aerlous  unemployment  problem 
that  faces  the  8tau. 

"Not  only  does  the  taxfMiyer  foot  the  bill  In 
■abatdlBlng  the  farmer,  but  be  wUl  also  foot 
the  bUl  for  the  care  ot  more  than  SS.OM 
American  workers  who  wUl  be  displaced  by 
the  Mexican  national." 

"Mr.  Aleman.  we  dont  want  Wetbacks  or 
Mexican  natlonaU.  There  is  too  nmch  labor 
here  now  " 

This  was  the  Inscription  on  signs,  aome 
tn  BncilBh  and  soass  la  Spanish,  that  ptckeU 
vocw  when  they  pleketed  the  Mexican  Con- 
sul in  Los  Angeles  thu  week.  Aleman  U  the 
It  of  the  Bepubllc  of  Mexlao. 


Three  pickets  Included  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, a  colored,  and  an  •Oakte "  farm  worlter 
Meanwhile,  telegrams  protesting  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  State  1>- 
partment  and  the  Mexican  Government  to 
let  In  35.000  Mexican  nationals  to  displace 
American  workers  were  sent  to  Washington, 
to  WUUam  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  ajid  to  H  L.  Mitchell. 
National  Farm  Labor  Union  chief. 

Last  week,  telegrams  of  protest  were  sent 
to  Secretsry  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  Mexi- 
can Consul  Salvador  Duhart.  Governcw  Karl 
IHJUMiiitiirii  I  John  Lxsinski.  and 
Tost  OoirwAtXT  bv  the  NKLU. 
It  was  reported  that  80  000  Mexicans  are 
at  the  bcvder  waiting  to  be  chosen  among 
the  35.000  to  be  brought  In  under  the  agree- 
ment. Union  officials  pointed  out  that  In 
the  turmoU  of  admitting  those  who  will  be 
chosen  under  the  agreement,  thousands  will 
enter  lllegaUy  as  "wetbacks." 

The  Kern  County  Labor  Council  &lso  went 
on  record  protesting  that  the  entry  of  these 
nationals  would  not  only  lower  the  already 
low  living  standards  of  American  agricul- 
tural workers  but  that  it  would  lower  stand- 
ards In  semiskilled  and  laoorlng  Jobs 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  when  the  con- 
tract ends  and  the  nationals  are  returned  to 
Mexico,  they  know  the  ropes  and  return  to 
the  United  SUtes  Ulegally  as  "wetbscks." 
Union  offlclals  cited  growing  unemploy- 
ment all  over  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly among  agricultural  workers  and 
those  of  unskilled  trades,  agreeing  that  In 
the  face  of  these  figures  and  the  tslk  cf  a 
possible  recession,  now  was  not  the  time 
to  replace  American  workers  with  alien  ones. 
Unlike  the  last  agreement  when  nationals 
were  admitted,  the  present  agreement  u  void 
of  many  of  the  protective  clauses  which  were 
contained  In  former  agreements. 

Hank  Haslwar  stated  that  the  Mexican  and 
American  Governments  had  signed  resolu- 
tions snd  agreements  regsrdlng  nationals 
and  the  State  E)cpartment  and  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Fureign  Affairs  hsd  violated 
them  m  signing  the  present  sgreement. 

Haslwar  also  mentioned  the  secrecy  In 
a'blch  this  agreement  was  worked  out.  ssytng 
that  It  was  strictly  s  "back  room  deal." 

"While  those  35.000  are  not  aU  destined  to 
be  shipped  to  California,  many  of  them  will 
be  shipped  here.  California  Is  one  of  the 
States  most  severely  hit  with  tmemployment. 
"Thousands  of  farm  workers  are  now  work- 
ing part  time  and  many  local  workers  who 
look  for  work  are  told  to  move  on  because 
there  are  already  Ulegal  workers  here  who 
will  work  for  practically  nothing.  The  Im- 
portation of  nationals  will  aggravate  this 
situation  adding  a  heavier  btirden  on  relief 
agencies  " 

The  sltustlon  will  be  further  aggravated 
because  In  our  experience  s  Qood  of  "wet- 
backs" Invariably  follow  Mfxtcan  nationals. 


Postal  Pay  lacrease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    WXBSil.SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVM 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal 
workers  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  a 
pay  increase  and  I  want  to  state  that  I 
favor  having  that  done.  These  workers 
perform  a  v»*ry  important  function  for 
the  economy  of  America  It  is  a  public 
service  and  they  are  entitled  to  consid- 
eration. 


When  the  first  discharge  petition  was 
placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk  some  weeks 
ago.  it  was  my  feeling  that  the  legislative 
committee  handling  this  matter  should 
be  permitted  to  complete  the  hearings 
and  make  their  recommendations  before 
they  were  discharged.  That  committee 
has  recommended  legislation  now.  I  be- 
lieve that  legislation  should  be  acted  upon 
and  I  have  signed  the  pending  discharge 
petition. 


Tke  Thrasher  Farm  and  the  Nation's 
Soil  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  on  Auga'^t  10.  1949.  This 
editorial  gives  us  a  good  picture  of  what 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  doing 
and  the  Thrasher  farm  in  my  district  is 
ju^t  one  of  the  instances  of  the  good  work 
being  done. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THI     THXASHni     FAXM     AND     THI     NATION'S 
SOIL    PSOGRAM 

Just  a  year  ago  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Nellie  V. 
Thrasher  In  the  Mlddletown  Valley,  west  of 
Frederick,  had  "Its  face  lifted  '  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  deliberate  ball>hoo  and  world- 
wide publicity.  In  a  single  day  It  was  trans- 
formed from  the  conventional,  old-fashioned 
square-field  farm  Into  one  exhibiting  the 
best  features  of  soil   conservation   practice. 

Visitors.  tx}th  official  and  unofficial,  now 
come  tn  Impressive  numbers  to  see  how  the 
farm  looks  at  the  end  of  Its  first  year  under 
the  new  program.  The  Layman  is  perhaps 
dlssppolnted,  for  the  changes  sre  not  spec- 
tacular. Many  of  them  would  escspe  entirely 
sn  unpractlced  eye.  However,  an  expert  and 
disinterested  committee,  having  surveyed  the 
farm,  reports  gratifying  Improvement  In  Its 
physical  condition  and  production. 

Where,  before,  hay  had  to  be  bought  In 
cousldersble  quantity,  the  farm  is  now  more 
than  self-sufficient.  Where  wheat  last  year 
was  s  failure,  this  year  an  average  of  26A 
bushels  was  produced  on  each  of  18  acres. 
The  corn  crop  Is  expected  to  reach  70  buah- 
els  to  the  acre  as  compared  with  40  bushels 
Isst  year.  For  the  first  year  the  farm  has 
succeeded  with  alfalfa  which  will  yield  three 
cuttings.  Wastelands  of  a  year  ago  now 
have  been  converted  to  permanent  pasture 
and  the  growing  of  mixed  grasses.  The 
farm,  valued  a  year  ago  at  approximately 
gia.SOO.  has  been  reappraised  at  taCSOO. 

TIM  Increase  In  the  value  of  the  farm  la, 
of  course.  Important  to  the  owner  But  farm 
values  rise  and  fall  with  the  market.  So.  too, 
pMtfHetkm  flguree  may  t>e  affected  In  one 
way  or  another  by  weather  conditions  and 
other  elements  of  chsnce. 

The  Important  permanent  factor  In  the 
Thra-sher  farm  project  Is  neither  the  In- 
creased Valuation  nor  the  total  of  this  year's 
crops.  It  Is  that,  through  the  Introduction 
(»f  conservation  measures,  the  topaoll  which 
used  to  be  washed  awsy  In  heavy  rains  now 
Is  being  held  In  place  That  Is  important 
not  only  to  Mrs.  Thrasher  but  to  everytxxly. 
It  means  the  preservation  and  Improwment 
or  arable  land  that  Is  essential  to  producing 


food  for  the  Nation's  growing  population.  It 
means  also  less  good  soil  being  washed  down- 
stream to  clog  our  rivers  and  bays  with  silt, 
impede  na-.-lgatlon  and  kill  marine  life. 

The  Thrasher  farm  was  treated  In  dra- 
matic fashion  for  the  very  definite  purpose 
of  bringing  the  public's  attention  to  the 
Nation-wide  program  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  This  program  is  a  colossal  un- 
dertaking that  has  hardly  more  than  begun. 

In  1937.  there  were  only  13  organized  soil 
conservation  districts  in  the  whole  country. 
Today  there  are  some  2.000  districts  embrac- 
ing 773.000.000  acres  of  the  Nation's  esti- 
mated 1.144.000.000  acres  of  farm  lands.  Last 
year  It  was  estimated  that  15  percent  of  the 
country's  soil  and  water  conservation  Job 
had  been  completed.  That  leaves  85  percent 
to  be  done.  There  is.  however,  encourage- 
ment In  the  fact  that,  with  2,000  districts 
organized,  conservation  work  Is  being  com- 
pleted twice  as  fast  as  It  was  a  few  years  ago. 


Resolutions  by  Alabama  Department,  the 
American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22. 1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  Maj.  Joseph  M. 
Dlckerson,  adjutant.  Department  of  Ala- 
bama, the  American  Legion,  together 
with  copies  of  .three  resolutions  passed  by 
the   department   convention.   July   S-5, 

1949: 

Thi  Amzsican  LrcioN. 
Depaxtuent  or  Alabama. 
Montgomery.  Ala..  July  21.  1949. 
Hon.  Cabl  Elliott. 

House  Office  Building, 

Wathington.  D.  C. 
Deax  Caxl:   Enclosed  are  copies  of  three 
resolutions  sdopted  by  our  department  con- 
vention In  Mobile  on  July  3-5.  1949,  relstlng 
to  the  following  subjects: 
Pensions  for  older  veterans. 
Extension    of    time    for    development    of 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases. 

Retroactive  Instirance  for  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

Trusting  you  will   be  In  position  to  give 
these  resolutions  your  support.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOSES>H  M.  DiCKXBSON. 

Department  Adjutant. 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  at  Its  last 
national  convention,  held  in  Miami.  Fla., 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  for  pensions  to 
our  older  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  r.nd  U; 
and 

Whereas  Congress  as  the  result  of  this  res- 
olution has  passed  a  pension  bill  through  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  our  older  veterans  are  dying  In 
great  numbers  and  many  are  In  need;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  policy  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  pensions  to  Its  older  veterans 
for  173  years  of  its  existence  as  a  free  nation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  "**  Department  of  Alabama, 
the  American  Legion,  in  annual  convention 
mssembled  in  Mobile  on  July  3-o.  1949: 

1.  Hereby  endorses  the  pension  bill  now 
pending  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress  which  provides  pensions  for  our 
needy  veterans. 


2.  That  we  commend  the  members  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  did  support  the  pension  bill; 

3.  That  the  Senators  from  Alabama  be  and 
are  hereby  requested  to  support  this  bUl;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Department  of  Alabama  be  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  national  legislative  com- 
mittee and  assist  them  In  every  way  to  sectire 
tho  final  passage  of  this  bill,  and  a  copy  of 
th.3  resolution  be  mailed  to  national  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Legion  and  copies 
be  mailed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  In  Congress  and  a  copy  be  fur- 
nished the  press. 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  is  vitally  In- 
terested In  all  legislation  which  promotes  the 
Interest  of  veterans  and  all  veterans'  affairs; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  serious  need  for  the  ex- 
tension of  time  within  which  certain  chronic 
and  tropical  diseases  becoming  manifest  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  service  connected:  and 

Whereas  a  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  28.  1949  (H.  R.  3057) ,  to  amend  Vet- 
erans Regtilatlon  No.  1  (a)  and  extend  the 
above  time  from  1  year  to  2  years:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  In  annual  convention 
assembled  In  MobUe,  Ala.,  on  July  3-5.  1949, 
go  on  record  as  favoring  and  urging  the 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  blU  No.  3057 
to  amend  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  to 
provide  that  certain  chronic  and  tropical  dis- 
eases becoming  manifest  within  2  years  after 
separation  from  active  service  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  section  305  of  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans Act  of  1924,  Public  Law  242,  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress,  as  amended,  provides  thst 
certain  unpaid  compensation  due  veterans 
at  time  of  death  or  permanent  total  disability 
shall  be  applied  In  payment  of  premium  on 
United  States  Government  life  Insurance 
which  has  lapsed  or  has  been  canceled  or 
reduced  while  veteran  was  suffering  from  a 
compensable  disability;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  such  provision  of  isw 
affecting  National  Service  Life  insurance:  and 
Whereas  It  Is  felt  that  the  same  prlvUeges 
should  be  extended  to  holders  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  national  service  life  Insurance: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  at  its  annual  convention  at 
Mobile.  Ala.,  on  July  3.  4.  5,  1949.  That  the 
National  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  that  where  any  person  has 
heretofore  aUowed  his  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  lapse,  or  h'     canceled  or  re- 
duced all  or  any  part  of  such  Insurance.  whUe 
suffering  from  a  compensable  disability  for 
which  compensation  was  not  collected  and 
dies  or  has  died,  or  becomes  or  has  become 
totally  disabled  and  at  the  time  cf  such  death 
or  total  disability  was  or  Is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation from  the  Veterans"  Administration 
remaining   uncollected,    then    and    In    that 
event  so  much  of  his  lns\irance  as  said  un- 
collected compensation  computed  In  all  cases 
•s  Is  provided  by  existing  compensation  laws, 
would  purchase  if  applied  as  premlun>s  when 
due.  shall  not  be  considered  as  lapsed,  can- 
celed   or    reduced:    and    the    United    States 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  and 
directed   to  pay  said  veteran,  or  his  bene- 
ficiaries, as  the  case  may  be.  the  amount  of 
said  insurance  less  the  unpaid  premiums  and 
Interest  thereon  at  a  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
determined  by  Congress,  compounded  annu- 
ally, the  Insurance  beneflU  to  be  paid  in 


accordance  with  existing  plans  of  payment 
of  national  service  life  Insurance;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 


Cooperatiye  Hoasinf  for  Medium  Incomes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CSLirOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  inclilde  an  article  by 
Harry  C.  Bates,  chairman,  housing  com- 
mittee, American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Augtist  20,  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  Intro- 
duce a  housing  bill  to  assist  middle-in- 
come families. 

The  article  follows: 


COOPEBATTVE   HOCSIKC    FOX   KKDrUM    IMCOl 

(By  Harry  C.  Bates,  clialrman,  housing  com- 
mittee. American  Federation  of  Labor) 
The  Intelligent  treatment  which  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  given  to  the  question  of 
housing  leglslaUon  contributed  greatly  to 
the  enactment  of  the  housing  law  passed 
earlier  this  year.  Remembering  many  fine 
editorials  In  supjxjrt  of  public  housing  and 
slum  clearance  I  was  very  much  surprised 
by  your  editorial  on  August  14  criticizing 
the  cooperative  housing  provisions  of  the  new 
bill  (S.  2246) .  Introduced  by  Senator  Spakk- 
MAN.  and  approved  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

The  value  of  a  housing  measure,  like  any 
other  type  of  legislation,  must  be  Judged  In 
terms  of  the  answers  to  the  following  three 
questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  real  need  which  thU  legisla- 
tion Is  designed  to  meet? 

2.  How  well  does  the  proposed  program 
meet  this  need? 

3.  Are  there  any  alternative,  more  effec- 
tive methods  for  meeting  this  need? 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  con- 
vinced thst  the  cooperative  housing  program 
In  Senator  Spaskman's  bUl  meets  all  these 
tests. 

There  Is  conunon  agreement  that  at  the 
present  time  the  housing  needs  of  moderate- 
Income  families  are  not  being  met.  By  mod- 
erate-Income families  we  mean  the  40  per- 
cent of  American  families  whose  Incomes  In 
1948  ranged  between  $2,000  and  W.OOO,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  great  majority  of  union  members  and 
veterans  fall  In  this  group.  The  average  fac- 
tory worker  today  earns  about  $53  a  week, 
eqtilvalent  to  $2,756  a  year  for  full-time  work. 
The  average  veteran  earns  approximately  the 
same  amoimt.  or  a  little  less.  Assuming  that 
no  family  should  be  forced  to  spend  more 
than  20  to  25  percent  of  Its  income  for  shel- 
ter, these  famUles  can  afford  to  pay  no  more 
than  about  $50  to  $60  a  month  for  hotislng. 

The  housing  problem  facing  these  families 
Is  both  simple  and  tragic.  Largely  untouched 
by  any  existing  housing  legislation,  they  are 
too  poor  to  afford  the  housmg  constructed 
by  private  builders,  yet  their  Income  Is  too 
high  to  make  them  eUgihle  for  public  hous- 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  average  price  of  new  houses  for  sale  In 
IMS  was  between  $7,500  and  $8,500,  reqtiirlng 
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tUUy  p«ynMnta  of  appitmtmately  tTS  to 
The  caUmAtMl  irntal  for  an  ATcracc 
apartment  In  an  FHA  rental  project  to  tn  tbc 
o<  tlOO  a  month,  including 
uUlltlea.  Ctearly  tb*  otot- 
k)orlty  of  moftarate-lneon*  fam> 
tllca  cannot  buy  or  rent  the  home*  prlT«t« 
buUdert  are  eonatmaUsf  today. 

On  the  other  hMl4.  tbaae  (amlUet  are  not 
•llflble  for  pubUt  bourtm-  The  average  in- 
•oaw  of  famllica  admitted  to  publtc-houitnR 
projccta  during  the  latest  period  for  which 
flgurea  are  arallable  waa  only  $38  a  week. 
lf«f*!*lt  pfy***  ar«  eltarly  not  meeting 
ita*  bmM  of  tbasa  aotfarat«> income  famlllea 

A  BOBiher  at  different  propoaala  hare  been 
advanced  to  deal  with  thu  problem  After 
enrefial  aCutfy  of  these  propoaala.  public  in- 
poapi  whlcto  have  baaa  moat  eon- 
wltb  thla  problem.  lncludi<i«  alt  the 
major  labor  and  veterans'  otfrnnlsatlona 
have  concluded  that  the  moat  iOectlva  and 
practical  solution  la  emtwwilad  In  Senator 
BfAMMUAHt  bill  for  a  eooparatlve  bouslnc 
pf  uf I'am. 

Thla  WU  mahas  tt  poaalhle  for  oooparatlvc 
hi  wit  projaeu  to  be  flnanead  by  direct 
IMHB  tnm  Um  ^daral  Oovariimant  at  the 
folag  Federal  rate  of  intaraat  (now  a',  per- 
•SBt)  plus  ooe-half  at  1  percent  for  admin- 
latratkm  for  an  amortiaatlon  period  of  up 
to  80  fears.  Bxperta  in  the  boudnf  field 
have  asUmated  that  thla  program  would 
poaaibie  the  following  types  of  aavlcgs 
with  the  rent  for  the  average 
4S-room  apartment. 

1.  UtUimng  the  nonproflt  cooperative  type 
of  ortianlBatlan.  15  a  month. 

a.  Allowing  very  low  vacancy  rate  oom- 
parahla  to  that  in  public  housing,  an  addl- 
Ihmal  aavtng  of  96  a  month. 

t.  »s<MetlgB  la  op«»ltnit  and  malnte- 
aaarr  a»penaas  made  poaaibie  by  a  mAXimun 
•f  tenant  malntenanee.  Ill  a  month. 

Thaae  aavlnaa  amount  to  131  a  month.  aB4 
If  pnvau  («t]<nary  martgaf*  lonas  were  lo 
the  I— ittng  renu  WOttM  aver« 
a    aoth    siui    0«MMilially 
■n  lltan  the  mndondv-hNOgM  HmH 
tord  lo  pay 

Tto*  «rieUI  Mvinga  made  poMibte  by  the 
Ihe  Bparkman  bill  are  In  the 
The  red«t««ti«'n  In  the  ef- 
faetlve   tntereot  rate   from  "sent  4'^ 

paMsnt  lo  t  pamnt  and  th^  '  ^  riening  of 
Ihe  amort laa Hull  period  to  tn  years  allows 
•  fwiher  reduction  of  about  IIS  a  month. 
The  total  aavluga.  therefore,  would  ammiBl 
to  thiidl  to  a  month  and  would  bring  the 
ease  down  from  $»5  4100  tn  $62  •07  a  month 

The  direct  loan  feature  of  the  bill  h&a  been 
erIUctaed.  but  as  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Ctirrency  Committee  has  pointed  out.  these 
provisions  represent  no  untried  eipertmcot. 
Olreet  lending  progranu  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
efnment  have  been  tn  existence  for  many 
years  and  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit, 
particularly  to  the  farm  famlUea  of  our  Na- 
tion. Direct  Federal  loans  to  rtiral  elecUl- 
fleatlon  eooperativea  at  Interest  rates  of  a 
percent  and  with  long  amortisation  periods 
have  been  made  for  many  years.  Direct 
Federal  loans  have  also  been  mode  to  farm 
eooperativea  at  low  interest  rates,  and  to  co- 
operatives of  water  uaers  for  Irrigation  proj- 
ects. 

The  Oovernn^nt  alao  haa  undertaken 
direct  real  eatate  loans  in  the  past.  and.  in- 
dead,  provlalon  U  made  for  such  loans  for 
other  types  of  housing  devaloyanu  tn  the 
ap*rkman  bill.  For  the  Guvcmment  to  rec- 
flgwt«e  that  lU.  lerxdii^i  p«.wers  are  nerasssi  ji 
lo  meet  the  housing  needa  of  a  large  group 
of  families  represenu  simply  a  contLnuatlon 
at  policies  which  have  long  been  effective  lo 
other  fields. 

The  editorial  aaaerU  that  the  propoaed  co- 
opaimltve  hotistng  program  invulvaa  aome  ele- 
ment of  stibaidy  from  the  ta^Myera.  This  la 
a  cooUutloa  which  we  vigorously  deny. 
The  fact  to  that  all  groups  working  on  this 


program  have  Insisted  from  the  start  that  any 
»y^w«"g  program  fur  "moderaU  Income" 
famillee  must  be  one  which  can  be  carried 
on  oompletely  without  subaldy. 

For  the  Government  to  letul  money  at  the 
same  Interest  rate  at  which  It  borrows  It 
clearly  Involves  no  element  of  subsidy.  If  It 
receives  an  additional  amount  to  cover  the 
coat  of  admlntot ration.  In  the  bill  an  addi- 
tional one- half -percent  Intereet  Is  Inclvided 
for  the  purpoee.  and  cur  calculations  Indicate 
that  It  will  be  entirely  adequau. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  adoption  of  this 
program  rolKht  result  In  subotanUal  leasts 
The  eoopersttvo  principle  haa  ffovad  lu 
worth  msiiy  tlmea  uver  Unlike  a  coopera- 
live  retail  ature,  for  example,  families  who 
)oln  thto  type  of  cooperative  will  be  contin- 
ually Investing  their  pavings  in  the  housing 
project.  In  our  opinion,  this  will  assurs 
thAt  loeaea  will  be  kept  at  a  very  low  rate. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  aupporta 
the  cooperative  housing  program  contained 
In  8.  3346  To  us  this  seems  the  only  prac- 
tical solution  to  a  very  acute  problem,  the 
problem  of  finding  a  way  whereby  the  mod- 
erate income  families  can  Im  helped  to  pro- 
vide decent  hotislng  for  themselves. 

We  feel  that  there  are  certain  dangers  in 
applying  subsidized  housing  to  moderate  in- 
come families  In  the  cooperative  principle, 
plvis  the  provision  for  direct  loans  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  at  low  Interest  rates.  »e 
have  a  practical  solution  to  meet  this  press- 
ing problem  It  Is  true  that  this  cnuniry 
has  not  had  extensive  exjjcrlence  with  co- 
operatlTe  housing,  but  in  the  light  of  foreign 
experiences,  particularly  Swrden.  we  feel  con- 
fident that  a  vlgorotu  cooperative  housing 
movement  can  bs  successfxilly  organized. 
We  are  prepared  ourselves  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  make  certain  that  this 
program  will  be  a  stieeeas. 


SwMtpdUtMi 


•Ml  ixTVNnoN  or  rcmarkb 


HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  Tuua 
IN  TNK  HOUH  OF 


Mnndav.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Sptaker.  un- 
d«r  leave  grmntec^  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following 
letter  with  reference  to  swcetpotatoes: 

DtPAntMrNT  or  AoaictTLTvaa. 

WM^htngton.  Aug^iut  It,  1949. 
Bon.  LiMoucv  BacKWuarM. 

Hou'r  nf  RrjirfomtativM. 

DBAa  Ma.  BccawoaiH  Thto  to  in  regard  to 
your  telephone  convcraation  with  Mr  K.  W. 
Schaible.  of  our  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch. 
PMA.  and  your  letter  of  Augtist  B.  1940.  In 
connection  with  an  Inquiry  of  the  Barnett 
4  lad  PoUto  Bovae  of  Mfcwood.  Tex  .  con- 
cerning loans  for  price-support  purposes  for 
sweetpotatoes. 

Prioee  for  the  1649  crop  of  sweetpotatoee 
will  be  supported  through  the  medium  of 
purchaaea.  A  loan  program  for  sweet  po- 
tatoea  to  not  contemplated.  Inclosed  are 
coplea  at  preea  releaees  in  whieh  the  IM* 
prloe^evpport  program  was  annotincod. 

Pricea  for  sweetpotatoee  were  supported 
through  the  medium  of  loans  prior  to  1947. 
These  loans  were  not  popular  with  producers 
and  only  three  such  loans  were  exe<'Uted. 
Suocesaful  storage  at  sweetpotatoes  requires 
eonaldarahle  experience  and  careful  atten- 
tion lo  prevent  excessive  loaaea  and.  there- 
fore, loan-type  programa  for  stored  sweet- 
potatoes  are  not  suitable  for  general  uae. 
Sincerely  yours. 

K.  T.   BirrcsxMaow. 

AuUtant  Secretary, 


Power  Plaas  Ignore  New  EngLaad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  MASSACHTTsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MaasachuscttA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Recoxd.  I  include  the 
(oliowlng  article  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
AdverUser  of  Auj^ust  21.  1949.  regardlnf 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill: 

Bay  Stats  Solons  Rocssd  *a  CoNoaua' 
WATXB  Powxa  Ptojacra  Lkavx  New  Kmclano 
OtxT  IN  Colo 

(By  George  Brady) 

The  almost  certsin  approval  by  Congresa 
of  a  lopsided,  viciously  sectional  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  giving  flJOO.OOO  to  the  South 
and  West  and  neglecting  to  appropriate  a 
alngle  penny  for  the  development  of  water- 
power  In  eleclrlclty-famlshed  New  England 
arotMCd  and  angered  Massachtisetts  political 
leaders  yesterday 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Boston  Stinday  Ad- 
vertiser. Congressman  Johm  W  lioCosMACK. 
the  majority  leader  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, said: 

"I  have  called  on  CongNHman  Wtluam 
WKirnNOTOM.  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  hold  early  hcar- 
Inga  on  H.  R.  8040  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Ftwna  FtncoLO.  of  Springfield. 

"This  measure  provides  (or  a  survey  of  the 
Merrimack  and  Connecticut  and  other  rivert 
In  New  England,  looking  to  hydroelectrle 
power  devrlopmrnt.  flo<id  control,  Davlgatlon, 
and  other  Improvempnts  " 

■y  telephone,  rongressman  JoeiMi  W. 
MAkTiM.  of  Mnsftnrhuaetta  the  minority  leader 
In  the  Mouse  of  RepreaentNilfes.  declared: 

'  Nrarly  a  dOMB  MUt  d^aUng  %\lh  tiM  pro* 
du<'tion  of  io«r-«oal  flMlricni  iKiwer  frooi  our 
New  Rnglaiid  fivers  are  gnthertng  duet  In  the 
|)ii'<«  tih.iift  uf  Congress 

are  tpomorad  by  outattindtng  Re* 
pubiKxis,  notably  Senator  Hvnkv  CAaot 
toooK.  Jr ,  Congresa  woman  Bt>nN  Notreia 
lini—i,  and  Senator  MAao*irr  CHAar  Smitn, 
of  Maine. 

"I  liitrnd  to  find  out  whv  ull  thla  leglala- 
tlon  has  been  shelved,  and  I  shall  do  my 
lit  moat  to  have  It  acted  upon  before  Con- 
greM  adjourna." 

Congreasmnn  Thomas  J  Lank,  of  Law- 
renee.  sponaor  of  a  bill  (or  a  Men  tmack  Vai- 
ley  Power  Authority,  was  even  more  direct 
and  bitter      He  said: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  New 
England,  even  thoae  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
due  to  southern  and  western  competition, 
win  be  forced  to  help  pay  for  the  multi-mll- 
llon-dollar  dams  which  Congress  Intends  to 
build  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  con- 
sider It  shocking  and  disgraceful  that  we 
have  W*!i  denied  Federal  assistance  lor  the 
hydi  .cation  of  our  scandaiuualy  nag* 

lecteU  i  ir. ,.-,. 

"ThU  rosy  be  a  great  victory  for  the 
Power  Tiust  and  the  mighty  Icbbytota  in 
Washington. 

"But  It  Is  a  tragic  blow  to  the  people  of  my 
district,  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  their 
mills  and  Jobs  move  away  to  the  South, 
which  has  received  vast  sums  of  free  money 
for  the  development  of  their  rivers  and  which 
U  now  demanding  and  getting  more  money. 

"Congreaa  haa  appropriated  billion  after 
billion  for  England  and  the  various  nations 
of  Europe  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  la  com- 
mon knowledge  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
largeea  waa  squandered  by  the  BrltUh. 

"How  much  wiser  arnl  better  It  would  be 
for  Uncle  iiam  to  come  to  the  reectie  of  hta 
own  people  In  New  Ei^land,  people  who  are 
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paying  the  highest  electric  light  rates  In  the 
entire  country  and  who  are  losing  their  live- 
lihood because  of  the  scarcity  of  water  power 
and  the  inability  of  their  Industries  to  com- 
pete with  the  highly  subsidized  South. 

•The  Merrimack  Valley  Power  Authority 
bill,  which  I  have  Introduced,  would  provide 
immediate  employment  for  at  least  25.000 
men.  and  it  would  so  improve  Lawrence, 
Lowell.  Haverhill.  Amesbury.  and  Nashua 
and  Manchester.  N.  H..  that  300.000  persons 
could  look  forward  with  confidence  to  steady 
employment  and  decent  wages  as  long  as 
they  live. 

"MtLLIOIfl  rot  tUBOPX 

"But  this  does  not  Interest  some  of  the 
gentlemen  In  Washington. 

"They  prefer  to  play  Santa  Claus  with  our 
money  to  the  countries  of  Europe.  Including 
the  ones  which  shot  down  •©  many  Ameri- 
can boys  in  the  last  war." 

President  Chester  A.  Dolan.  Jr..  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate,  spoke  out  with  equal  vigor 
and  force. 

"As  head  of  the  senate."  he  said,  "I  nave 
done  my  utmost  during  the  past  year  to  equip 
our  shamefully  ignored  rivers  for  prosperity. 

"I  find  great  satisfaction  In  knowing  that 
I  have  accomplished  more  In  this  respect  than 
all  my  Illustrious  predecessors. 

"But  no  matter  what  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  does.  It  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  demand  and  get  a  fair  deal 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

"I  could  hardly  t>elleve  my  ears  a  few  days 
ago  when  I  was  Informed  that  lobbyists  had 
been  so  successful  In  Washington  that  New 
England  would  be  virtually  cut  of!  from  Fed- 
eral river  development  funds. 

"But  now  It  to  happening,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  It. 

"KaVtr.  BAT  btati 

•-The  worst  part  of  it  all  to  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  slap-ln-the-face  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  which  only  2  months  ago  me- 
morlnllaed  CongreM  to  drop  lesi  lmp<.rtant 
matters  and  to  rush  the  development  of  New 
Ingland  hydroelectric  projeou, 

"Surely  the  mtmbert  of  the  Naw  Ingund 
eongreulonal  deleffcllon  are  kwsrt  of  this 
action  on  our  part,  and  X  can  only  hope  that 
It  will  induca  all  «•  mambera  to  gat  banind 
Congrasaman  McCoauACK  and  force  action  on 
ths  Furcolo  and  other  bills  befora  Oongraaa 
adjourna.  ,  _ 

"We  have  ao  much  unnecessary  unemploy. 
ment  in  Massachuaetts  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  contribute  millions  of  dollars  In  uiea 
for  new  TVA  and  Columbia  River  develop- 
ments  without  getting  anything  In  return 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  own  Industrial 

centers.  ^     ^    .   _.  , 

"A  happy  England  and  a  contented  Ger- 
many may  be  all  right. 

"But  when  It  comes  to  Investing  American 
tax  money.  I  much  prefer  a  prosperous  New 
Sngland." 


are  appointed,  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing summary. 

In  writing  this  analysis  I  have  made  no 
reference  to  the  Lesinski  bill,  which  was 
before  the  House  when  my  bill,  the  so- 
called  Lucas  bill,  was  accepted  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  Members  of  the  House  are 
familiar  with  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented powers  which  were  sought 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  the  Lesin.skl  bill.  It  carried  more  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  than 
any  bill  which  has  ever  been  considered 
by  the  Congre.'ss  In  peacetime.  It  was  in- 
definite In  language  and  written  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  promote  endless  litiga- 
tion and  confusion. 

T"he  House  very  wisely  chose  to  adopt  a 
bill  which  was  clear  In  its  meaning  and 
unmistakable  as  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress.   The  summary  follows: 

SUMMART    or    PaiNClPAL   PmOVISIONS    OF    H.    R. 

5856.  THx  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments or  1949.  AS  Passed  bt  thr  Houai  on 
August  11,  1949 

introduction 
The  underlying  purf>08es  of  this  bill  were 
to  make  more  realistic  the  minimum  wage 
and  to  make  unmistakably  clear  the  meaning 
of  the  provisions  of  the  1938  act  so  as  to  as- 
sist the  Administrator  In  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  Experience  under  the 
act  has  shown  a  great  need  for  Its  redefini- 
tion and  clarification.  The  course  of  the 
courts  and  the  Administrator  In  extending 
the  act  and  restricting  the  exemptions  de- 
manded congressional  action.  The  bill  an- 
swers thto  demand. 


Minimom  Wage  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  requested  infor- 
mation about  the  provisions  of  the  mmi- 
mum  wage  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  recently.  In  an  effort  to  be  .lelp- 
ful  to  them  and  with  a  desire  to  be  of  all 
the  assistance  possible  to  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  if  and  when  they 


KOPX   or   ACT 

The  wage-and-hour  provisions  (sees,  fl 
and  7)  are  made  applicable  to  every  employee 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  or  tn  the 
production  of  goods  for  Interstate  commerce. 
The  term  "produced"  In  section  a  (J)  la  re- 
daAned  ao  that  no  employee  may  ba  hald  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  gooda  (or  Intar- 
•ut«  commarcf  unlaaa  ha  la  producing  the 
■ooda  or  li  aniagtd  in  a  cloaaly  ralattd  proc- 
M«  or  occupation  Indlapanaabla  to  the  pro- 
duction Qt  tha  gooda  (or  lutaratau  oom- 
marc*. 

CXSMFTIONa 

(al  Imployeea  In  agrlcultura:  Preaent  com- 
plete exemption  from  wagea  and  overtime  la 
continued.     (Sees.  3  (f)  and  13  (a)   (77)). 

(b)  Exemptions  from  overtime  for  proc- 
essing of  agricultural  commodities:  Year- 
round  exemption  from  overtime  continued  for 
the  following:  First  processing  of  milk,  cream, 
skimmed  milk  or  whey  Into  dairy  producU; 
ginning  and  compressing  of  cotton;  process- 
ing of  cottonseed;  and  processing  of  sugar 
beeu  and  sugar  cane  into  sugar  or  sirup. 
Atoo,  the  first  processing  of  buttermilk  Into 
dairy  products  to  granted  a  year-round  ex- 
emption from  overtime.     (Sec.  7  (c)). 

Fourteen  workweeks  per  year  exemption 
from  overtime  Is  continued  for  the  follow- 
ing:   First   processing,  canning,  or   packing 
of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables;  first  processing 
within  the  area  of  production  of  any  agri- 
cultural   or   horticultural    commodity;    and 
handling,  slaughtering  or  dressing  of  poultry 
or   livestock.     Authority   to  define   area   of 
production  to  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (sec.  7  (O).     The  first  process- 
ing, canning,  or  packing  of  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  further 
14-workweeks-per-year       exemption       from 
overtime  under  the  seasonal  exemption  pro- 
vided in  section  7   (b)    (3).  thus  giving  to 
these  Industries  the  same  28  weeks  per  year 
exemption    from    overtime    they    presently 

have. 

(c)  Exemption  from  wages  and  overtime 
for  employees  within  the  area  of  production 
engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing,  gin- 
ning, compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  pre- 
paring In  their  raw  or  nattiral  state,  or  can- 


ning of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities for  market  or  in  making  cheese  or 
butter  or  other  dairy  products :  Present  com- 
plete wage  and  overtime  exemption  con- 
tinued, but  authority  to  define  area  of  pro- 
duction to  transfemjd  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (sec.  13  (a)   (U)). 

(d)  Canning  of  fish:  In  an  attempt  to 
Increase  the  coverage  of  the  law  In  the  case 
of  canning  fish,  the  House  erred  in  paaalng 
nn  unintelligible  amendment.  This  mitot  be 
cured  In  the  Senate  or  In  conference. 

(e)  Local  retailing:  Present  complete  wage 
and  overtime  exemption  continued  for  any 
employee  engaged  In  making  retail  •»}•»  «' 
in  performing  work  immediately  inc Ulantal 
thereto,  auch  aa  wrapping  and  delivering 
retail  purchaaea  (aec.  13  (a)    (D). 

(f)  Retail  and  aervlce  eatabllshmenta: 
Complete  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
granted  to  any  eatabltohment  sattofylng  three 
conditions:  (l)  Over  80  percent  of  the  estab- 
llshmenfs  aalea  must  be  made  within  the 
State  in  which  It  to  located;  (3)  Ti  percent  of 
the  sales  must  not  be  for  resale  but  rather 
to  the  ultimate  consumer:  and  (3)  75  per- 
cent of  the  sales  must  be  recognized  as  retau 
sales  or  services  in  the  particular  Industry 

(sec.  13  (a)   (2)).  wi-»,-«- 

(g)  Bakeries,  Ice  plants,  candy  kitchens, 
ice  cream  parlors:  Complete  exemption  from 
wages  and  overtime  granted  to  an  establish- 
ment selling  products  which  It  makes  If  It 
satisfies  the  following  conditions:  (1)  over 
50  percent  of  Its  sales  are  made  within  the 
State  where  to  to  located:  (2)  75  percent  of 
Its  sales  are  not  for  resale;  (3)  75  percent 
of  Its  sales  are  recognized  as  retail  sales  in  Its 
industry;  and  (4)  the  establishment  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  retaU  eatabltohment  In  Its  Industry 
(sec.  13  (a)   (4)). 

(h)  Laundries  and  establishments  engaged 
In  cleaning  clothing  and  fabrics:  Completely 
exempt  from  both  wage,  and  overtime  If  75 
percent  of  the  laundry's  aervlcea  are  for  cua- 
tomers  who  are  not  engaged  In  a  mining, 
manufacturing,  tranaportation,  or  communi- 
cation! business,  and  if  over  50  percent  of  the 
eervlcae  are  for  customers  within  the  State  In 
which  the  isundry  to  located  (aao.  II  (a)  (I)). 

(I)  Interstate  motor  carrlera:  Oomplata  aa- 
amiHioii  from  overtime  contlnuad  (or  drivara, 
drivars'  halpara,  loadara.  and  machanlos  (aao. 

(J)  Rallroada,  plpt-llna  eompanlaa.  ato.i 
Complata  aiamptlon  from  ovarilma  contin- 
ued for  employeea  of  rallroada,  expreaa  eom- 
panlaa,   plpa-llna  oompanlea,  ate.    (aec.   18 

(b)   (2)). 

(k)  Alr-Une  employeea:  OompleU  exemp- 
tion from  overtime  granted  to  all  alr-carrler 
employees  (sec.  13  (b)  (3)). 

(1)  Seamen:  Complete  exemption  from 
wagea  and  overtime  continued  for  all  seamen 
(sec.  13  (a)  (6)). 

(m)  Small  weekly,  semlweekly.  or  dally 
newspapers:  Complete  exemption  from  wagea 
and  overtime  granted  If  newspaper  has  cir- 
culation of  less  than  5.000,  the  major  part  of 
which  to  m  the  county  where  printed  and 
publtohed  or  In  contlguoito  counties  (sec.  13 
(a)   (9)). 

(n)  Switchboard  operators  In  public  tele- 
phone exchanges:  As  In  present  law,  com- 
plete exemption  from  wages  and  overtime 
granted  if  exchange  has  less  than  600  stations 
(sec.  13  (a)   (12)). 

(o)  Small  forestry,  lumbering,  and  sawmUl 
operations:  Forestry,  lumbering,  and  sawmUl 
operations  completely  exempt  from  wages 
and  overtime  where  conducted  by  an  em- 
ployer with  not  more  than  12  employees 
(sec.  13  (a)   (15)). 

(p)  Nonproflt  Irrigation  companies  sup- 
plying and  storing  water  for  farmers:  Com- 
pletely exempt  from  both  wages  and  overtime 
(sec.  13  (a)    (16)). 

(q)  Home  workers  In  rural  areas:  com- 
pletely exempt  from  both  wages  and  over- 
time If  self-employed  (sec.  13  (a)    (17)). 

(r)  Lumber  yards  and  buUding  material 
establtohments:  The  term  "resale"  b"  ^^ 
defined  so  that  a  lumber  yard  or  buUding 
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material  Mtabltstunent  acUtng  gooda  to  • 
oontrtctor  for  residential  or  farm  bulldlac 
wUl  not  be  regarded  as  malrlng  a  sals  for 
resale  (sec.  S  <1)).  8ucb  yard  or  establUti- 
Toent  »iU  be  exempt  as  a  retail  establlab- 
ment  If  It  meets  the  tesU  stated  above  in 
(f)   for  retail  and  service  estabUshmenU. 

MnructrM  wacs 

Plat  rate  <tf  75  cents  per  hour  (sec.  6). 
oviaiun 

(A)  Belo  plan.  Gives  specific  legislative 
approval  to  Belo  type  contracts  (upheld  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court ) .  under 
which  an  employer  may  pay  his  employees 
who  work  different  hours  each  week  a  fixed 
guaranteed  weekly  salary,  thtis  assuring  em- 
pigyees  stability  of  income  and  employment. 
"llj*  contracts  may  be  xised  only  If  the  duties 
of  the  employees  necessitate  Irregular  hours 
of  work.  The  contracts  may  be  made  either 
ixMllvidually  with  the  employees  or  with 
unions,  but  must  specify  a  regular  rate  of 
not  less  than  75  cents  and  compensation 
at  not  less  than  tune  and  one-half  such  75- 
oeat  rate  for  all  hours  worked  over  40  In  1 
week.  The  contracts  must  also  provide  a 
weekly  guaranty  of  pay  for  not  more  than 
to  hours  based  on  the  rates  so  specified 
(sec.  7  (e)  ). 

(b)  Overtime  on  overtime:  Continues 
present  law  outlawing  overtlme-on-overtlme 
claims,  both  retroactively  and  for  the  future 
(ssc.  "  <d)  (6)  and  i7)  and  sec.  7  (g).  also 
see.  3  (e)  on  p.  38  of  bill). 

(c)  Bonuses,  payments  for  vacations.  111- 
D9f*.  etc..  profit-sharing  plans,  employer  con- 
tribuiions.  to  old-age.  retirement,  etc..  funds: 
Kxciudcs  mosft  of  such  payments  from  reg- 
ular rate  of  pay  fcr  purposes  of  computing 
overtime  (sees.  7  (d)   (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)). 

&OMIH1STKSTTVS    rOWWX    mtVOi    THE     ACT 

Continued  in  an  independent  administra- 
tor (sec    4). 

KtTLS-asAKiJie  pownt 
As  in  present  law.  no  rule-msklng  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Administrator  except  In 
limited  areas  such  ss  authority  to  define  who 
shall  constitute  an  executive  employee  <sec. 
18  (a)  (1)).  authority  to  issue  regtilatlons 
etmcemlng  learners  (see    14 >.  etc. 

aMMT    TO    SUnBVISB    PATM&NT    OT    BACK    WAGES 
OCB    KMPLOTUS 

Bach  right  conferred  upon  the  Administra- 
tor. If  employee  agrees  to  accept  payment 
under  such  supervision,  then  upon  payment 
be  thereby  waives  any  right  to  liquidated 
damages  (sec  16  (O).  No  right  conferred 
upon  the  AdnUnJstratct  to  sue  for  back 
waces.  Bumiuytes  only  may  stie  (sec.  16 
(b)).  Such  right  of  suit  Is  subject  to  the 
2-yeRr  statute  of  limitations  prescribed  in 
secuon  6  (a)  at  the  Portal  Act. 

POSTAI.  ACT 

Such  act  Is  left  in  full  effect.  (Sec.  3  (d) 
on  pp.  37^38  of  bill.) 


Extended  so  as  to  forbid  the  employment 
of  child  labor  In  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  (see.  12  (b) ). 


Distinf  uished  Jewuh  PoeU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OW  Wrw    TOOK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Tueadav.  August  9.  1949 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  8p«aker.  I  am  today 
Intro^uans  two  private  bills  (or  the  relief 
9t  the  (lllttiVUl<she<l  Jewish  poets.  Nahum 


Bomze  and  Joseph  RuWnsteln  tRubin- 
sztjn>.  Both  escaped  the  Naai  advance 
Into  Poland,  spent  five  tragic  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  as  soon  as  the  border 
was  opened  into  Poland  both,  when  given 
the  aJtemative  of  accepting  Soviet  clti- 
■n.ship  or  returning  to  Poland,  chose  the 
lesser  evil  and  returned  to  Poland.  Both 
are  anti-Communist  and  both  would  pay 
a  dreadful  penalty  if  they  had  to  return 
to  Poland  due  to  the  condemnation  the 
Polish  press  has  heaped  upon  them  for 
attending  a  non -Communist  world  con- 
gress for  JewLsh  culture  held  In  New 
York  in  September  1947. 

There  is  appended  hereto  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  issue  of  July  21. 
1949.  of  The  Day.  the  national  Jewish 
daily  published  in  New  York,  describing 
the  situation  of  these  two  Jewish  poets. 

There  is  also  appended  a  letter  from 
the  Je-vish  Labor  Committee  of  July  18. 
1949.  among  whose  oflBcers  is  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  the  strueKle  against 
communism.  David  Dubinsky.  president 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  and  which  numbers 
amone  Its  officers  outstanding  tradf-un- 
lon  leaders  Adolph  Held.  I.sadore  Nagler, 
Louis  Stolberg,  Jacob  Pat.  Max  2^ntsky, 
and  Charles  Zimmerman. 

Also  appended  are  biographical 
sketches  of  Mr.  Bomze  and  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein: 

[Translation  of  leading  editorial  In  the  Day. 

L«ue  of  TTiursday,  July  21,  19481 

prrmoN  to  cowcttss  on  behalt  of  two 

jTwrsH  rorrs 

We  are  Informed  that  Important  Jewish 
cultiuTil  organisations,  such  as  the  PEN 
Club,  the  Peretz  Writers'  Union,  and  others, 
sre  seeking  ways  and  means  to  keep  the  two 
noted  Jewish  poets.  Joseph  Rubinstein  and 
Nahum  Bomae.  from  deportation  from  the 
United  ata»es. 

Joseph  Rul)ensteln  and  Nahum  Bomze 
reached  the  shores  of  America  after  years  of 
wandering,  and  agonizing  experiences.  They 
came  here  with  the  hope  of  the  eventual 
possibility  of  remaining  here  and  seeking  a 
new  life  Both  poets  reached  this  country 
after  the  long  and  bloody  road  which  faced 
Polish  Jewry  under  Nazi  occupation :  Soviet 
Russia,  then  back  to  Poland,  then  the  lot  of 
the  refU(fee  In  Prance 

Both  poets  knew  the  terrors  of  totali- 
tarianism And  when  they  came  here  they 
breathed  the  free  air  of  America,  and  c^pened 
their  e3reB  wide  to  the  New  World,  soon  realis- 
ing that  there  Is  stUl  a  comer  on  Ood's  earth 
where  man  Is  free  to  say  what  he  likes,  write 
what  he  feels,  have  opinions  and  convictions 
of  his  own  And  that  this  corner  is  the 
United  States  of  America. 

However,  the  period  these  men  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  In  this  cotmtry  is  coming  to  a 
close  soon.  If  there  will  be  no  effort  made 
in  Congress  to  permit  them  to  remain  in 
this  country  and  in  time  t>«oaaM  natorallaMl 
dtlaecs.  they  wUl  be  farced  to  go  back. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  "Oo  back  "  The  question 
Is.  go  back  wiiere"*  To  Soviet  RuwU  or  to 
Poland,  from  which  they  miraculously  saved 
their  lives,  or  to  Prance,  where  they  were 
sxispended  In  midair  and  never  felt  secure 
from  one  dsy  to  anotner? 

No.  Joseph  Rubinstein  and  Nahum  Bonce 
have  no  place  to  go  back  to.  Por  them  there 
Is  no  going  beck  They  are  men  without  a 
country.  The  only  place  where  they  are 
able  and  where  tlisy  wiah  to  stay  and  should 
stay  la  America. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  tm- 
portant  Jewish  cultoraJ  organisations  sre 
intensely  tetosated  tiiat  Rubinstein  and 
Bcanas  iboald  rsanaln  with  us.  Tbe  interest 
ot   tiMse  organlaattaas   in   tbeae  tw«  noted 


Jewish  poets  is  based  not  merely  on  human- 
itarian motives,  though  such  motives  alone 
would  be  Bufflcient.  However,  there  is 
anotiur  motive  and  that  is  the  important 
work  these  two  poets  can  do  in  our  midst, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  stay  liere. 

Jewish  culture  in  the  United  States  is 
sorely  in  need  of  new  and  fresh  cultural 
sprUigs.  Belore  God  vented  his  wrath  on  the 
Jews  of  Europe  they,  especially  east  European 
Jewery.  served  as  the  reservoir  from  which  we 
drew  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  strength.  Eu- 
rope provided  tiie  United  States  with  Jewish 
Journalists,  writers,  poets;  she  gave  her  rab- 
bis and  religious  teachers,  as  well  as  actors. 

All  these  sources  have  been  cut  off.  To- 
day Jewish  Itfe  must  be  culturally  and  spirit- 
ually self-sustaining.  Therefore,  we  treas- 
ure so  highly  each  individual  new  force  that 
comes  to  us. 

Joseph  Rubinstein  and  Nahum  Bomze  are 
young  poets  who  have  already  established 
themselves  prominently  In  Jewish  poetry. 
It  Is  without  doubt  that  their  presence  In  our 
midst  will  spell  a  great  asset  for  Jewish  cul- 
ture In  the  United  States  We  hope  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Jewish  PEN  club,  the  Pereta 
Writers'  Union,  and  the  other  organizations 
will  prove  successful.  We  hope  that  our 
Congress  will  enable  these  two  Jewish  poets 
to  remain  in  America,  the  only  place  of  refuge 
open  to  them. 

JrwisH  LABoa  Comhittts, 
New  York.  S.  Y..  July  18,  1949. 
Congressnisn  Jacob  K    Javits. 
House  Oiflce  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

DcAK  CoNCRESSMAif  Javits  ;  We  understand 
that  you  have  undertaken  to  Introduce  pri- 
vate bills  for  two  outstanding  Jewish  poets, 
Mr.  Nuchlm  Bomze  and  Mr.  Joseph  Rubin- 
stein, who.  during  the  last  10  month.«.  have 
been  visiting  this  country  and  who  cannot, 
because  of  political  reasons,  return  to  their 
native  Poland. 

In  1040.  both  men  escaped  the  Nazi  ad- 
vance to  the  east,  and  spent  five  horrible 
years  In  Asiatic  RuMla.  In  1946,  when  the 
Russian  Government  gave  Polish  citizens  a 
choice  of  either  adopting  Soviet  citizenship 
or  returning  to  Poland,  both  men  chose  the 
lesser  evil  and  returned  to  their  land  of  birth. 

In  September  1947.  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  a  World  Congress 
for  Jewish  Culture  was  held  in  New  York, 
and  these  two  outstandiug  poets  came  to 
participate  In  and  address  It.  As  this  con- 
vention excluded  all  Communist  and  fellow- 
traveling  groups,  both  Mr.  Rubinstein  and 
Mr.  Bomce  have  been  subjected  to  abuse  and 
vituperation  from  the  newspapers  lu  Poland 
and  the  Communist -controlled  press  in 
France.  They  have  both  been  denounced 
us  "agents  of  the  Marshall  plan." 

While  in  this  counuy  both  have  tried, 
through  lectures  describing  life  under  com- 
munism In  Russia  and  In  their  native  Poland, 
to  rally  support  for  democracy  and  freedom. 
We  have  known  these  men  as  opponents  of 
totalitarianism  and  are  keenly  Interested  in 
their  final  adjustment  In  this  county.  We 
are  glad  that  you  have  Introduced  bills  for 
these  men  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  wlah  to  assiire  you  of  our  fullest  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

JswiSB  LABOt  Com  arm  cz, 
Jaooa  Pat 

Sxfcuttve  Secretmry. 
JosKPH  Godson, 
Director,  Public  Uelations. 

Nahum  Bomse,  noted  Yiddish  poet  and 
wriur,  was  born  August  7.  1006.  In  Sassow, 
Austria,  later  Poland  and  now  Soviet  Russia. 
Was  evacuated  In  1941  to  Russia.  After  the 
war.  he  eUrtmed  Polish  rtttaenshlp  and  re- 
turned to  Poland  refusing  to  live  under  a 
■ovtet  regime.     Went  to  Sweat u  December 
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194fl  and  came  to  Paris  May  1947.  Came  to 
United  States  on  September  13,  1948,  as  a 
delegate  to  World  Jewish  Cultural  Congress, 
representing  the  Jewish  Literary  Society  of 
Paris.  France. 

Was  known  in  Paris  as  opposed  to  com- 
munism and  its  social  theories.  Also  known 
as  a  Zionist.  Was  attacked  by  Communists 
in  Poland,  France,  and  America  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Soviet  and  as  an  American  agent. 
Opposed  the  convention  of  a  World  Congress 
of  Jewish  Culture  which  the  Communists 
planned  to  call  In  Paris. 

Has  lectured  in  many  American  Jewish 
communities  on  Jewish  life  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  satellite  countries,  disseminating  infor- 
mation about  the  true  state  of  affairs  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  run-of-the-mill  Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

Temporary  Frendh  visa  expired.  The  re- 
fusal to  grant  him  a  permanent  visa  in  this 
country,  forcing  his  return  to  Poland,  would 
endanger  his  life,  as  he  would  certainly  be 
arrested  on  his  return  there  and  subjected 
to  slave  labor  and  exile  to  Siberia  or  per- 
haps liquidation. 

Joseph  Rubinstein,  noted  Yiddish  poet  and 
writer,  was  born  October  11,  1903,  in  the  city 
of  Skldel,  Russia,  later  Poland,  and  since 
World  War  n  Russia  again.  Came  to  United 
States  September  13,  1948,  as  a  delegate  to 
World  Jewish  Cultural  Congress,  represent- 
ing the  Jewish  Uterary  Society  of  Paris. 
France. 

Is  a  Polish  citizen,  was  evacuated  in  1941 
from  Poland  to  Russia.  After  the  war 
claimed  Polish  citizenship  and  returned  to 
Poland,  refusing  to  live  under  a  Soviet  re- 
gime. Left  Poland  for  Sweden.  January  17. 
1947.  and  after  6  months  In  Stockholm  went 
to  Paris. 

Was  known  In  Paris  as  opposed  to  com- 
munism and  its  social  theories.  Also  known 
as  a  Zionist.  Was  attacked  by  Communists 
in  Poland.  France,  and  America  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Soviet  and  as  an  American  agent. 
Opposed  the  convention  of  a  World  Congress 
of  Jewish  Culture  which  the  Communists 
planned  to  call  In  Paris. 

Has  lectured  in  many  American  Jewish 
communities  on  Jewish  life  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  satellite  countries,  disseminating  In- 
formation about  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
contradiction  to  the  run-of-the-mill  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Temporary  French  visa  expired.  The  re- 
fusal to  grant  him  a  permanent  visa  in  this 
country,  forcing  his  return  to  Poland  would 
endanger  his  life,  as  he  would  certainly  be 
arrested  In  his  return  there  and  subjected 
to  slave  labor  and  exUe  to  Siberia  or  per- 
haps liquidation. 

His  wife,  now  In  Paris,  shares  his  views 
and  refuses  to  return  to  Poland,  where  the 
fate  of  an  enemy  of  communism  would 
await  her. 


Good  Report  on  Hooting 


took  office  on  Janusuy  1,  1946.  It  dealt, 
rather  Inadequately  we  thought,  with  the 
health  department.  Yesterday  the  second 
of  these  reports  was  published,  and  told  of 
achievements  In  housing  construction  In  the 
last  3 '2  years.  A  third,  on  the  department 
of  hospitals,  Is  made  public  today. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  New  York  City 
housing  authority,  naturally  emphasizes 
public  housing,  but  it  has  chapters  also  on 
private  construction  and  quasi  public  hous- 
ing, such  as  the  huge  Stuyvesant  Town  proj- 
ect of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  Fresh  Meadows,  of  New  York  Life.  It 
discusses  at  length  the  alternative  courses  on 
tenant  relocation,  a  difficult  problem.  The 
report  is  well  and  painstakingly  prepared;  it 
gives  specific  detail  on  projects,  with  facts 
on  costs.  It  Is  also  a  record  of  solid  accom- 
plishment by  an  agency  with  a  tremendous 
job  on  Its  hands. 

In  brief,  42  public  housing  projects  valued 
at  $540,000,000  have  been  started  In  42 
months,  or  one  a  month.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  17,000  public  housing  living  units  had 
been  built  and  20,700  had  been  planned.  Now 
there  are  63.000  built  or  under  construction 
and  more  than  5,000  are  scheduled  for  an 
early  start.  A  list  of  49  proposed  sites  for 
new  public  housing  Is  given.  New  State  and 
Federal  funds  now  In  sight  will  assure  steady 
building  for  several  years. 

Of  the  42  projects  started  In  42  months 
not  all  by  any  means  are  cash -subsidized, 
low-rent  housing.  Twenty-one  projecte,  In 
fact,  represent  pioneering  In  policy,  for  they 
are  housing  without  cash  subsidy,  which  the 
rents  will  make  self-supporting.  They  are 
addressed  especially  to  the  veteran's  prob- 
lem. They  have  somewhat  larger  rooms,  the 
bathrooms  are  a  bit  more  luxurious,  they 
have  other  small  advantages  over  the  sub- 
sidized hoiislng.  The  rents  are  also  consid- 
erably higher,  of  course. 

For  the  postwar  period  the  average  over- 
all cost  of  a  subsidized  apartment  has  been 
$11,401.  This  Includes  cost  of  acquiring  land, 
of  clearing  site,  of  Installing  heating  and 
equipment,  and  stoves  and  refrigerators  for 
the  apartments.  The  buildings  are  fireproof, 
they  are  built  with  the  expectancy  of  at  least 
50  years'  usefulness,  and  may  have  a  lifetime 
of  75  or  100. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  hous- 
ing authority,  has  moderately  good  news  as 
to  construction  costs.  The  authority  finds 
these  now  appreciably  lower  than  they  were 
at  the  1948  peak.  The  drop  was  sharp  for 
a  time,  but  has  now  leveled  off.  In  April 
1946  the  construction  bid  cost  for  an  apart- 
ment (not  Including  full  development  cost) 
was  $4,942.  A  year  later  It  had  risen  to 
$7,124.  In  1948  It  was  $9,283.  Last  month 
the  bid  on  one  project  showed  $6,789  per 
apartment.  Labor  in  some  trades  Is  showing 
greater  productivity.  The  authority's  costs 
(rf  obtaining  money  have  declined  some- 
what.    These  are  favorable  signs. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  report,  and  a  tise- 
ful  one.  It  tells  of  hard  work  done  In  a 
driving  effort  to  solve  one  of  the  city's  major 
postwar  problems. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^ fol- 
lowing editorial  on  what  New  York  City 
is  doing  to  meet  the  housing  problem 
should  prove  of  considerable  interest. 
It  appeared  in  today's  New  York  "nmes. 

GOOD  aaPOBT  ON  HOT7SING 

In  early  July  Mayor  OT)wyer  Issued  the 
first  of  a  series  of  departmental  and  agency 
reporU  to  the  people  on  progress  since  he 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP-KS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1949 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe.  BostCHi,  Mass.,  Sunday, 
August  21.  1M9: 


OLDsrras  Mat  Nied  To  SoLvx  Own  Peoblkm — 
Ir  We  8rr  the  Latxs  Yiajw  Into  a  Gaotn» 
APAKT  Socirrr  Wnx  Be  thi  Losxr— We 
Should  Be  Extending,  Ratheb  Than 
Shrinking,  the  Emplotablx  Ace 

(By  Frances  Btirns) 
From  all  the  stir  that  Is  being  made  about 
retirement  and  pensions  and  programs  for 
the  old  we  might  conclude  that  age  Is  some- 
thing new  and  peculiar  to  the  atomic  era. 
An  enterprising  mantifacturer  even  Is  push- 
ing a  line  of  "foods  for  the  aged."  From 
advance  reports  It  sovmds  like  the  kind  of 
pap  that  has  been  sold  by  the  millions  of 
little  Jars  for  babies  and  has  saved  so  many 
mothers  of  this  generation  the  nuisance  of 
squeezing  beef  Juice  and  straining  spinach. 
The  hitch  Is  that  baby  food  can  be  shoveled 
Into  Jimlor  with  the  resistance  and  over- 
flow more  or  less  dependent  on  the  deftness 
of  the  feeding  hand.  But.  It  Is  complained, 
"the  old  have  stubborn  Ideas  about  what  they 
want  to  eat."  and  are  putting  up  sales  re- 
sist&ticc 

A  testimonial  on  this  food  for  the  aging 
might  be  sought  from  Mr.  Churchill.  After 
aU,  when  he  was  leading  Britain  in  her  finest 
hour  he  already  was  beyond  the  age  at  which 
we  now  lay  business  and  professional  men 
and  Industrial  and  government  workers  on 
the  shelf. 

The  rash  of  schemes  lor  pushing  forward 
the  arbitrary  age  of  senUity  to  make  ever 
more  men  and  women  dependent  on  the 
imcertaln  generosity  of  politics  whUe  taking 
away  their  livelihood  smacks  a  bit  of  escap- 
ism. We  are  tired  of  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  we  have  created  <or  ourselves. 
Let's  do  something  for  the  old.  There  are 
ever  more  of  them  and  presumably  they 
have  relatives.  Moreover,  becatise  Immigra- 
tion long  has  been  checked,  they  increasingly 
are  all  good  Amerlctns,  red  blood  a  little 
thinned,  perhaps,  but  still  voting. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Americans  are  living  long- 
er today  than   even  their  fathers  did.     In 
1900  only  41  percent  of  the  76,000,000  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  were  65  years  and 
older.     Currently   this    age   bracket    consti- 
tutes 7  percent  of  the  popvdatlon.    But  the 
prediction  that  In  1975  or  1980  the  aged  wUl 
be  12  percent  appears  to  overlook  the  ue- 
mendous  war-baby  boom  and  the  offspring 
which  these  10.000,000  and  more  presvimably 
will  be  having  In  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
ceandparents  cettino  tounceb 
In  the  meantime  there  Is  danger  that  In 
whatever  guise  of  social  concern  we  do  It,  we 
make  a  long  life  less  worth  striving  for. 

There  are  few  of  us  who,  on  being  pre- 
sented with  a  first  grandchild  at  60  or  so, 
do  not  think  complacently  that  "grand- 
parents certainly  are  getting  younger  all 
the  time."  But  unfortunately  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  fifties  the  Government  and 
Industry  and  even  our  colleges  IncreaslnglJ 
are  making  old  age  an  arbitrary  65 — In  som« 
cases  90. 

Is  this  wise?  Perhaps  with  an  ever  longer 
life  span  In  prospect  we  should  be  extending 
rather  than  shrinking  the  employable  age. 
There  Is  no  age  vigorous  enough  to  carry 
on  Its  back  the  support  of  such  an  Increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  population. 

They  say  that  it  Is  the  "organized  aged" 
in  California  who  have  l)een  able  to  get  a 
law  passed  which  would  give  most  of  them 
$75  a  month  for  life.  The  pensions,  it  is 
true,  go  only  to  California  "needy"  or  the 
State  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  Federal 
funds.  But  a  California  husband  and  wife 
"in  need"  still  can  own  a  house  assessed  at 
$10,000.  Insurance  policies  up  to  $2,000,  two 
automobiles,  and  as  much  as  $3,000  in  sectirl- 
tles.  The  cost  may  t>e  $125,000,000  this  year. 
Massachusetts  paid  out  $5,079,133  to  W.- 
984  men  and  women  over  65  years  old  In  the 
May  Just  past.  The  average  monthly  payment 
was  $61.40.    But  Mauachusetts'  definition  of^ 
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two  noted 


BoTlet  reglm*.     W«nt  to  Oiwdtu  DecemlMr 
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il  awf  aoi  iMirt  oiore 
tmWm  tiMt  mn  to 
Hie  e^imy  la  a  Iwu—  to  wbieb 
fee  must  be  imm  Mey  net  be  aMre  than 
I  or  he  IMS  to  giv  •  BortffM*  ^ur  the  tftf  * 
•CAtiut  vbich  MBletAnoe  payenu 
to  him  ere  e  lien  held' by  the  oommunUy  lAd 
•tau  etMl  coIleettMe  on  death. 

Tet  tltoee  recetvlng  thle  aid  In  U%j  were 
anty  abom  a  percent  ot  the  pereons  ov*r 
li  la  Itm  OoMinon wealth,  reported  by  the 
iHl  (MMra)  censue  in  IMO  to  number  4M.000 
ir  the  toor  Is  lowered  to  60  by  the  General 
Court  It  te  eetlmaud  that  another  35.000  per> 
•one  would  be  tdded.  But  In  splU  of  tbe  fact 
(hat  there  are  worthy  and  la  many  cases 
aeedy  older  men  and  women  who  do  not  seek 
eeetitance  becaiiae  they  think  tt  raacks  of 
charity  the  Commonwealth,  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  which  pays  almost  half  the  cost,  and 
the  Ml  eommnnltlce  in  the  State  are  spend- 
nearly  tTO.000,000  a  year  on  old- 


Juei  M  for  any  affe,  vert,  he 
Is  paiMBnaat  for  tbe  wen-hetne 

voni 


SOCIAL  eacvarrr  r&TMaarrs 

Howrrer.  eome  107.000  reUred  employees  In 
MeeeerTinsnTs  are  recelvliif  •ajMW.OOO  month - 
if  feoas  Wutanl  Social  Berorlty.  Employees 
ef  aeBy  etaaaaa  befaa  paylnc  In  1»40  1  per- 
eent  up  to  93.000  wages  with  a  like  amount 
from  the  employer  This  money  now  is  be- 
flnnlng  to  come  back  on  appitcatkm  tn  maxl- 
muuk  payments  ol  MS  a  month  to  tbe  single 
tatfleldtial  aad  •CT.M  to  a  married  couple,  if 
la  retired,  regardless  ot  the  other 
he  may  have.  Tbe  amount  of  pay- 
it  Is  based  oa  the  contribution  he  baa 
Congrees  now  Is  considering  inereas- 
iBg   the  collections  and    the   monthly    pay- 

nien  more  and  more  cancema  have  Inatl- 
tuted  their  own  retirement  plana  and  It  U 
rialmert  that  altogether  nearly  half  the  people 
o^er  K  In  tbe  country  now  are  receiving  a 
penaiun  ol  some  sort. 

This  la.  on  the  whole,  a  good  Idea.  We 
4ant  want  to  go  back  to  the  poor  farm — 
Indeed.  In  one  town  west  of  Boston  the  poor 
tarn  has  become  the  eomtry  club.  But  the 
tfan^v  Ucs  In  thinking  that  men.  and  women, 
too.  ba^'e  outlived  their  usefulness  as  con- 
tributors to  the  work  of  the  world  or  their 
ability  to  earn  because  unlTerslties  srl&h  a 
patnleas  way  of  getting  rtd  of  professors  who 
atfght  hang  on  roo  long,  unions  want  way 
made  for  younger  members  and  buslnesa 
needa  to  have  executive  Jobs  opened  for  their 
younger,  more  ambitious  men. 

TtM  truth  is  that  you  cannot  estabilah  an 
srbAtrary  old  age  by  ttat.  Here  In  Massachu- 
setts «c  have  too  many  examples  of  the  In- 
4Npenalblllty  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  OS.  but  well  Into  their  eighties,  to  be- 
lieve such  nonsense.  What  of  the  world - 
renowned  physician  who  flew  tbe  Atlantic 
to  share  hla  knowledge  with  Kuropean  doc- 
tors on  his  eightieth  birthday  this  suouner? 
An  octnfsnartan  former  Secretary  of  the 
Mhvy  making  his  first  Atlantic  crossing  by 
a|r  f or  a  business  oonferenoe?  A  family  phy- 
sMan  who  stops,  over  the  protest  of  bis 
patients,  at  8B7  The  lawyer  coming  In  dally 
at  90?  The  Cape  Cod  man  who  feeds  his 
family  and  neighbors  with  his  garden  and 
hens  at  86'  The  7S-year-old  woman  who 
taught  navlgmtloii  to  sortrrs  of  successful 
tfunng  the  warf  A  Charles  Blot  and 
Lawr«>nee1 
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■ays  Or.  Bohert  T    Monroe. 

tile*  la  the  seiparativeiy  new 

«sr(autea.  ar  sslense  ot  diesases  ef  tits  ag. 

PM|rts     INHseily  aermai  people 

diseases  are  MaaMoa  le  any  imp 
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sUly. 


oMsf  fee- 
Tou  san  t 
fool  an  eMer  fstsuu  Sut  smftoyaMni  lla* 
bUity  lawa,  lahsr  union  restnetioas  aa4  vet* 
eraas'  frefsreness  are  against  their  employ- 
ment, aoetsty  ss  a  result  u  loeing  the  ssrv* 
toes  of  Mpenenoetf  people  and  la  (Ufferlng 
tnulleetually  aad  seonomlcaily.  And  we  are 
breeding  a  dIseBatealii  groMf  of  old  people 
who  have  MKaesi  foresd  ea  them  " 

There  aaight  mKL  ha  soaM  tax  relief  for 
older  people  In  tbe  Oonunonwelth  A  man 
and  wife  with  11.600  a  year  inoxne  from  lu- 
veetmenu,  made  with  money  saved,  perhape, 
mtiat  pay  6  percent  on  the  whole  amount. 
Tbe  physician  thtnka.  too.  that  a  great  need 
Is  low-cost  housing  and  provision  of  services 
to  enable  the  older  person  on  a  smsll  pension 
to  sustcb  it  over  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
medical  care 

The  fact  la.  we  should  begin  to  gee  ready 
to  live  the  last  of  life  for  which  the  Arst  was 
made  wbsa  we  are  young.  Kvary  able-bodied 
man  or  woman  should  t>e  ready  to  take  on 
another  Job  If  he  facee  retirement  It  may 
be  an  avocation  for  which  there  has  not  been 
time  before  There  are  many  unpaid,  vital 
}otas  that  older  people  can  do 

Industry  and  the  universities  and  govern- 
ment need  to  use  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  their  older  men  and  women,  even  If  at 
lower  salary,  while  leaving  the  nervous  strain 
of  executive  poaltiona  to  tbe  younger  men 
with  drive  and  ambition  who  are  not  bored 
by  them. 

IT  old  age  Is  s  problem  It  Is  another  one 
we  are  naaklng  for  ourselves.  The  solution 
Is  not  soft  fond  In  little  Jars  or  a  place  on 
the  shelf,  however  weU  padded.  It  i.5  to  be 
found  In  tbe  same  area  as  for  any  other  age. 
that  of  freedom  to  live  and  work  to  the 
fullest  capacity  of  the  individual  Why 
sbould  not  older  people  tackle  It  themselves? 


hAitt%*  of  Hob.  Sydney  McMalh, 
GoTcraer  ef  Arkaasas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOUND 

OF  nraiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8«NTATr\'lS 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  NOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu,  I  include  In 
the  Appendix  o^  the  Rxcou)  the  follow- 
ing speech  of  Gov.  Sydney  McMath.  of 
Arkansas,  delivered  before  the  Indiana 
State  Yoting  Democrats  ConverHfon. 
July  22.  1M»: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Democrats.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  In  Indianapolis  tonight 
and  to  meet  with  the  Yuung  Democrats  of 
Indiana.  The  very  fact  that  a  group  of 
Mooslers  baa  lavUetf  the  Ooveruor  of  a 
Southern  State  to  speak  at  this  convention 
evidences  the  character  of  our  Democratic 
Party  as  a  truly  national  party — representing 
the  people  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
other. 

It  Is  precisely  bersuse  the  Demcxratle 
Party  u  tbe  only  truly  aati<iaal  party  that 
we  M>aMtMnes  baire  41ffereneM  tnihin  our 
rsnks—dlffereuoes  that  ocrf»*i""-'>r  pause 
great  preelsetlon  gtse  sbmii  HepubM« 

eans  That,  iMMreeer  iMuaitr  i<tf«  wsr  to 
p«»e«-eissm>  ilaaiL  as  it  aM  last  tt«>mmb0t 

The  OOMMralle  rartv  iia*   ttnm  ut«  gafs 


»ev  aaiarai  aa*  xne  BOMOiraiM  fart*  Um  tt>,tis  ut«  gafs 
Hii  aatf  llMse  1  Ms  mmUm.  iai  adWeuM  ih  every  see- 
MMMi  laf  awaf      Matt,  ami  MMeng  •very  grmip  al  aiw  MMMW. 


tmii  aaMVaily.  uie«.  a  $mt%f 

suuUMra  MMaa  ItfaMM,  tfw 

iusuial  v<i#fe«rs,  %ik4  wseurn  ssitle  powwi 


win  And  wtthin  itself  dlsafreementj  ss  to 
ways  snd  means  ot  advancing  the  ratiss  uf 
every  eitlssn— whose  cause  ths  party  every- 
where has  stoutly  espoused  lo  we  may  dls* 
KKrse  as  to  proper  tarirf  laws;  ss  to  what  Is  an 
adequate  minimum  wage;  as  to  how  beit  to 
s«ciixfl  for  sii  otar  peopfe  their  full  rights  of 
cittaeTuhip  What  Is  good  for  ths  ettiaen  in 
Indlsns.  msy  not  seem  quite  so  destrabts  for 
another  In  Alsbsma  High  freight  rates  may 
protect  sstablUhcd  industrial  pay  rolls  In 
New  York,  tnit  they  add  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  South  and  West 

All  of  you  ss  good  Democrats  ars  familiar 
with  our  party's  history,  and  Its  magnificent 
accomplishments  for  ths  welfare  of  the 
country.  I  will  not  tell  you  again  what  you 
already  know. 

What  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  is 
tbe  role  of  the  South  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  Too  often  you  above  the  Mason- 
Dlxon  line  never  hear  of  us  except  when  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  make  their  cowardly  assaults 
B)(alnst  some  defenseless  victim;  or  when  the 
Dlxlecrats  shout  "States'  rights"  as  in  ob- 
jection to  anything  which  for  any  reason 
they  oppose,  and  they  oppose  almost  any- 
thing. But  these  things  do  not  give  an  ac- 
curate plctiire  of  the  South  today.  We  are 
not  all  spending  our  time  on  white-columned 
verandas  slppirifr  mint  Juleps,  and  plotting 
to  keep  our  people  In  economic  slavery  We 
realise  our  ahortcomings.  perhaps  t>etter 
than  some  of  our  most  vociferous  cntics. 
But  today  there  is  abroad  in  all  the  South- 
land a  healthy,  vigorous  progressive  move- 
ment, a  growing  and  Insistent  demand  for 
the  development  of  the  human  and  economic 
resources  ot  our  region  Every  day  the  light 
of  tolerance  and  understanding  Is  pushing 
back  the  fog  of  pre)udlos  and  hatred  which 
for  too  long  was  the  stock-in-trade  of  too 
many  southern  politicians. 

If  you  think  Fm  overemphaslatng  the 
"new  Rebel  yeU"  In  the  Sour'.,  m  Bedding 
Carter  baa  aptly  put  tt.  I  would  like  to  re- 
call for  you  the  vote  ot  the  South  In  the 
lass  Prssldsntlal  election.  President  Truman 
carried  every  State  where  be  appeared  on 
the  ballot  as  a  Democrat.  The  only  States 
the  DUdecrats  carried  were  those  In  which 
they  controlled  the  party  machinery,  and 
arranged  the  ballot  so  the  people  could  not 
fairly  express  themselves  as  Democrats. 

Tbe  voitag  record  last  November — and  for 
80  years  before — provides  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  South's  devotion  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  Its  concept  of  Individual  freedom. 
But  there  are  genuine  differences  In  the  out- 
look of  the  so-cslled  southern  wing  of  the 
party,  and  the  interests  of  the  northern — 
or  more  properly  eastern — wing.  They  are 
the  differences,  largely,  between  the  out- 
look of  tbe  farmer  who  Uvea  In  a  dispersed 
rural  society,  and  the  industrial  aorker 
whose  Life  follows  the  patterns  cf  concen- 
trated urban  society.  The  concept  of  States' 
rights  has  been  often  perverted  by  the  dema- 
gog In  the  North  and  South  alike  and 
used  as  a  weapon  agaiiut  social  progress. 
But.  despiu  all  that,  tbe  prlnelplc  of  States' 
rlghU  remains  a  living  d<xtrlne  with  deep 
and  hooorable  roots  in  tbe  history  of  our 
party 

It  Is  an  almost  universal  complaint  that 
our  OoeemaMnt  generaUy  is  slipplaff  sway 
from  the  people  Each  political  subdivision, 
because  of  legsl  or  economir  compulsion,  is 
lHjnat  aars  and  awre  oa  the  nett  higher 
folitleal  unit  fur  ■  solution  tu  lU  problems. 
There  has  been  a  msrked  tendency,  partleu* 
larly  en  the  paH  of  our  aiate  ■oeernnMnts, 
to  refuse  io  assume  rvfaasibiiity  an4  l<i 
i|ty  tfWMiisn*  ufim  tbe 
lal,  tlMf  turn  reeulied  hi 
a  lagwiriMow.  s  senualuaiiaa.  al  guvtrn* 
In  Wsshingiun  m4  lua  s«m« 
iribuied  iPea«ty  m  a  ia>MliMiW  mMm  m 
Ifea  fan  t4  buis  isswifHiHg.  A  annvsnt* 
Ml  saeuas  fur  fsitnia  la  ari  la  say  ietd  i« 
•we  are  aaiung  fur  help  fnm  Ifte  federal 
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Oovsrnmsnt."  It  Is  true  that  there  ars  many 
areas  of  endeavor  in  which  ths  fsdsral  Oov> 
•mmsnt  has  a  Isgitimate  Interest  and  an 
obligation  to  sssumt  it«  proportionate  shara 
of  ths  burdsn.  Tet  mors  often,  a  tute  proto* 
lem  Is  ths  ItsUi  primary  rsspoastblllty,  and 
it  Is  ths  duty  of  ths  Stats  govsrnmsnt  to 
msst  that  rssponsiblllty  with  snsrgy  and  rs- 
Bourcefutnsss  To  ths  dsgrss  that  ths  Stats 
falls,  or  rsfusss  to  msst  Its  obligations,  to 
that  sxtsnt.  ihsrs  U  agitation  for  Fsdsral 
intsrfsrsncs. 

Ths  cornerstone  of  our  Oovsrnmsnt — and 
of  our  party's  philosophy— U  ths  guaranty 
of  certain  basic,  fundamental  rlghU  which 
in  turn  guarantee  the  dignity  of  human  life 
to  every  cltlxen.  I  am  not  taking  a  leaf  from 
tbe  demagogs  when  t  tay  ths  greater  the 
concentration,  the  csntralUatlon  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Government,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  encroachment  upon  these  Indi- 
vidual rlghU. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  decen- 
tralizing our  Government  and  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  danger  of  excessive  Federal  control 
Is  by  an  assumption  by  the  States  of  those 
responsibilities  and  that  they  should  right- 
fully assume. 

There  are  States'  rights,  and  we  should 
protect  them.  There  are  also  States'  re- 
sponsibilities, and  we  should  assume  them. 
We.  In  the  South,  are  perhaps  more  zealous 
of  our  States'  ilghU  than  the  people  of  any 
other  region,  but  only  too  often  we  have 
failed  to  fulfill  oxir  States'  respcnslbilltles. 
We  say,  and  properly  so.  "Stay  out  of  our  af- 
fairs." but  many  who  wail  the  loudest  about 
outside  interference  are  the  least  willing  for 
the  States  to  shoulder  their  responsibilities. 
We  must  not  In  our  fight  to  protect  our 
States'  rights  fall  into  the  error  of  using 
States*  rights  as  a  subterfuge  to  distract  at- 
tention from  other  pressing  problems  that 
demand  solution. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  afford 
all  our  children,  regardless  of  color,  equal 
educational  opportunities.  In  the  past  our 
record  on  this  score  has  not  been  a  happy 
one.  but  we  have  set  our  goal  at  achieving 
this  and  are  today— not  20  years  hence- 
making  rapid  strides  toward  our  objective. 
Arkansas,  for  example,  was  the  first  Southern 
State  to  admit  Negro  students  to  our  univer- 
sity schools  of  law  and  medicine. 

The    right    upon    which    all    other    rights 
ultimately  rest  In  a  democracy  is  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  have  an  effective  voice 
in  government.     This,  of  course,  means  that 
every   citizen,   regardless   of   race,   creed,   or 
color  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  his  or  her 
own  convictions  without  Interference  from 
any  source.     The  South  has  for  years  been 
tinder  bitter  attack  on  this  score,  charged 
with  denying  a  large  percentage  of  its  citi- 
zens the  right  of  free  ballot.      Part  of  the 
charge  has  been  that  Negroes  are  prohibited 
from  voting  and  partly  that  the  poll  tax  in 
effect  keeps  them  from  having  the  right  of 
franchise.       There    Is    no    denying    that    In 
many  parts  of  the  South  the  Negroes  were 
denied  the  ballot  in  the  Democratic  prima- 
ries.   In  fact,  in  many  States,  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  professed  nationaUy  lu  belief 
In  ths  brotherhood  Of  man  and  lU  champion- 
ship of  the  rlghU  of  tbe  underdog,  has  had  as 
part  of  Its  party  bylaws  a  rule  forbidding 
membership    In    ths    Democratic    Party    to 
SMmbsrs  of   the  Negro  race.      That  is  no 
loBfsr  true  today.     A  part  of  ths  changs  Is 
ths  result  of  Fsdersl  court  orders.     On  ths 
othsr  bsnd.  svsn  befors  thoss  decisions  were 
eaforeed.    there    wsrs    many    southsrners 
eiirtiMtly  seeking  fOf  th«  Megffa  ths  light  to 
hsve    H    voire   In   flM   fOVirMMtttsI   sSsirs 
throiish  the  hsllnt     tn  ArkaMif  todsy  Ne- 
gross  U»  ^unn^f\l^^  as  slsetoft  \M  »«WeMli.g 
iiyakOfgahdsrsH'">a  '■' *•'•.!»•*••  •■KSE 

Mil  tiM  Itsts  III  (<SM  ihsif  tMUIdM  OA  OlOOtWII 

iai ,  am.i  ihu  u  iius  AM  oAiy  m  iao  \tiu» 
••nisr*  wi-rs  y<m  mlfkl  O^MOl  II.  tout  If 
•IM  true  Ui  Ihs  OrttA  piAitlHoil 


Whils  we  ars  disruMini  ths  franohiss  I 
would  tiks  to  say  a  fsw  words  about  ths  attt- 
tuds  in  tb«  Aouth  today  toward  ths  poll  tax. 
Abolition  of  ths  poll  tai  has,  for  many  ysars. 
btan  ths  demand  of  libsrsU  throughtnit  ths 
country     In  many  instaness  this  has  been  a 
good  rallying  cry  at  slsetion  tims,  but  has 
bssn  forgotUn  whsn  ths  campalgnsrs  ac- 
tually took  o«cs.    Thsrs  has  been  consldsr- 
abls  confusion,  too,  about  why  ths  States  In 
ths  South  which  still  ksep  ths  poll  tax  have 
Insisted  upon  doing  so.    It  la  my  sinesrs  con» 
vlction  that  in  most  of  these  Southern  States. 
Including  Arkansas,  ths  retention  of  ths  poll 
tax  has  not  besn  based  primarily  upon  a  de- 
slrs  to  prevent  Negroes  from  voting.     ThU 
was  achieved  by  party  rule.    A  great  many  of 
the  advocates  of  the  poll  tax  fight  to  keep  it 
not  primarily  because  of  lU  effect  upon  Ne- 
groes voting  but  becauss  of  its  general  effect 
In    keeping    all    people    of    lower    economic 
means,  whether  black  or  white,  from  exercis- 
ing their  right  of  franchise.    In  addition  to 
those  with  this  sinister  motive,  there  are  also 
perfectly  honest  and  sincere  believers  in  de- 
mocracy whose  attitude  Is  affected  by  many 
other  complicating  factors.    In  Arkansas,  for 
example,  all  the  money  derived  from  the  dol- 
lar a  year  poll   tax  goes  into  the  common 
school  fund.    Our  school  teachers,  as  in      her 
States,  have  been  notoriously  xinderpaid  and 
our  schools  for  our  children  of  all  races  have 
been  woefully  Inadequate.     Abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  last  year,  as  an  example,  would  have 
taken  some  $450,000  from  the  school  fund. 
In  the  past  then  we  have  had   the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  State,  which  have  been 
among  those  striving  for  a  better  existence 
for  all  our  citizens,  fighting  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax.    The  point  that  I  am  making  Is  simply 
this :  I  would  like  for  you  to  understand  that 
it  Is  an  oversimplification  and  a  gross  distor- 
tion to  view  the  poll  tax  isolely  as  a  whip  in 
the  hand  of  a  political  Simon  Legree  lashing 
out  at  an  unfortunate  segment  of  our  citi- 
zenry.    I  believe  within  a  very  few  years  all 
the  States  now  having  a  poll  tax  will  of  their 
own  volition  abolish  it.     In  my  own  State 
there  wUl  be  submitted  at  the  next  general 
election  by  initiative  petition  an  amendment 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax. 

Another  phase  of  the  change  that  Is  taking 
place  in  the  South  is  the  vast  Industrial  de- 
velopment that  we  have  had  In  the  past  few 
years.  The  expansion  goes  on,  and  with  in- 
creased Industrialization  there  has  been  a 
stead"  growth  of  memliership  In  labor  unions. 
As  they  have  grown  In  membership  and  ex- 
perience they  have  become  Increasingly  ac- 
tive in  political  affairs. 

Our  drive  for  industry  in  the  South  has  in 
recent  years  been  based  upon  a  sounder  and 
more    honorable  footing   than   was  true   in 
years  gone  by.     There  was  a  time  when  the 
South  was  attractive  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment because  we  had  avaUable  a  cheap  and 
ample  supply  of  labor,   which  was  not  or- 
ganized and  which  would  work  vmder  sweat- 
shop conditions  for  long  hours  and  meager 
pay.    We  realize  now  that  such  an  appeal  is 
not  good  for  other  parts  of  the  country  and  Is 
not  good  for  the  South— for  we  pay  In  many 
ways  for  industries  thus  acquired.    Our  pres- 
ent Industrial  development  and  our  constant 
effort  to  seek  the  location  of  new  Industries 
m  the  South  is  based  on  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  climate,  availability  of  power  and 
natural  resources,  and  the  potential  skill  and 
productivity  of  our  workers.    We  fully  rscog- 
nils  that  industries  also  mean  the  Increased 
unionisation  of  ths  workefs     It  Is  our  con- 
viction thst  a  well  paid  worklngmsn  benefits 
ths  whols  community  sconomically. 

Soma  ot  you  may  fsel  thst  whst  has  been 
rsfefffi  10  as  ths  "nsw  Ksbsl  yell'  In  ths 
n..i,»h  y  aaiually  n«  mors  ^^±J^ 
wht«ptf  ••  somparsd  with  110  OfMOfiou 
•t f  ihO  PONAAUI  AOAMHJlfg      ^«  • 

mmii  ills  imo  BOMwa  mm}*  s»mis«i  w 
uS  OAIIOA  MaMO  lOAAlO  S^JSSf^,Li 
gAf    UlAl    llMlff   OAA    io    M   ^JHtllllO 

tmn^  oliws  Aow  f  oioo  to  MM  *——*»- 


Party  in  th*  South  Ths  slsetion  of  Oovsmor 
Ksrr  ioott  in  North  Carolina  and  his  subss- 
quent  appoint giMH  of  Or,  frank  P.  OralMMA. 
presidsnt  of  tha  University  of  Norfh  Carolina 

to  the  United  Ststss  AenaU  Is  further  svt- 
dsnes  of  ths  progrsssivs  movement  in  the 
Aouth.  I  oould  cite  other  examplss  to  show 
that  ths  old  style  s<iuthem  demagog  wbo 
thrived  on  hats  and  fear  Is  Aetoltsly  on  his 
wsy  out,  Thsss  msn  X  bars  msntlonad  AAA 
others  liks  thsm  ars  ths  dsmagog's  aattiral 
snemlss.  yst  thsy  havs  withstood  hU  wrath 
and  won  out  Ui  tsst  aftsr  test  before  the 
fMople  of  the  South. 

All  of  this,  it  Is  true,  does  not  minimize  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  substantial  difference 
between  segments  of  ths  Democratic  Party 
In  the  South  snd  In  othsr  parts  of  ths 
country. 

We  have  problems  In  ths  South  peculiar  to 
our  section.  Tou,  here  In  IndUtna,  have 
problems  that  are  peculiarly  yoiir  own.  This 
is  true  of  air  sections  of  the  United  States. 
However,  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  can  and  should  reconcile  sectional  dif- 
ferences in  the  Interest  of  the  common  good. 
We,  in  the  Democratic  Party,  have  common 
alms  and  objectives.  We  may  differ  as  to  the 
means  of  realizing  these  goals,  but  the 
preservation  of  this  party,  the  welfare  of  our 
citizens  and  the  continued  progress  of  the 
United  States,  demaoid  that  we  reconcile  oxir 
differences  and  maintain  the  solidarity  of  our 
ranks. 

It  is  in  building  and  cementing  the  na- 
tional   ties    of    the    party    and    building    a 
greater  unity    within  the  Democratic  ranks 
throughout    the    Nation    that    the    Young 
Democrats  of  America  can  play  a  vital  role. 
In  my  associations  with  the  national  leader- 
ship during  the  time  I  was  president  of  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Arkansas,  I  found 
that,  though  we  might  disagree  on  certain 
matters   of   policy,   we   were   able   to   find  a 
common  ground  where  we  could  move  to- 
gether as  one  organization.     We  found  that 
we  coxild  work  together  without  resorting  to 
irresponsible  name  calling,  or  to  the  old  trick 
of  accusing  those  with  whom  we  disagreed 
of   being  dominated   by   some   alien  or  evil 
influence,  and  without  picking  up  our  mar- 
bles and  going  home.    In  most  of  the  States 
of   the  Union  the  Young  Democrats   are   a 
powerful  political  force.    In  my  own  State  of 
Arkansas,  a  large  jjercentage  of  the  elective 
officials  of  the  State  and  county  government 
are  active  members  of  the  Young  Democrats. 
The  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary 
of  the  State  Democratic  Party  are  also  active 
in   our   State    Younp   Democrsftlc    organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  discussed  j.ome  of  the  differences 
that  in  one  sense  separate  the  South  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Nation — those  social  and 
economic  Influences  which  we  may  deplore 
but  which  we  cannot  ignore.     Let  me  stress 
the  fact  that  these  are  differences  within  a 
larger    area   of    agreement — differences    over 
method,  not  over  principle.    The  democratic 
faith  is   alive   in   the   South,   perhaps   more 
alive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Nation. 
For  all  our  past  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, we,  in  the  South  have  clung  to  our 
basic  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  individual. 
Manv  observers  have  pointed  out  that  ths 
South,  with  Its  racial  problems  and  Its  com- 
parative poverty,  should  have  been  the  great 
bappy  hunting  ground  of  the  Communists 
In  the  United  States.    There  is  evidence  that 
ths  Communists  themselves  believe  this  to 
be  true.     It  Is  highly  slgnlflcant  that  ths 
OommunlsU  havs  made  less  headway  in  ths 
Aouth  than  in  any  other  region  of  ths  i;nltsd 
Btstes     Thers  IM  SO  few  psrty  membsfs  in 
my  mste  thai  IA«  party  it^ni  <'*»a  iHAar 
to  maintain  iB  oAslai  in  ArkshMM    MlraM 
orion.  whitf  or  MAOk.  Aavo  aoi  Aom  io« 
liMoi  IM  lAo  PiH^lit  oljooyrtifio  io  mm 
for  M  Uo  oAiii  Af  .gw^y  tflwgr  TM 
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or  tb«  aoora  of  nrt 
ihmt  pov«rt7  to  Um  •tamal  to*  of 
biHUui  dlfrnlty.  and  w  reoognlae  tbc  Oov- 
mt'a  attendant  rwpooaibUlty  tn  %bm 
>mlc  sphere  But  w«  tnatot  tbat  tbto 
aetiTitf  abaU  tw  D««atlv«  to  ebar*et«r— tb* 
guaranty  at  aeonocnk:  oppommtty.  not  at 
•eoBomlc  aquality  W«  art  tndlrMiMllMa— 
parhapa  to  tbe  potnt  ol  aceentiiclty  on  oea- 
sion — aa  a  eonaaquanca.  mm  count  ouraelvca 
dadtcatad  foaa  of  the  concept  at  the  faceleaa 
mMa  dtpandant  upon  a  paternal  goTernmant. 
W  beUava  that  all  rational  aoclal  and  eco- 
nomtc  so*l>  c*"  ^  obtatnad  wltbout  doinf 
Tl0lance  to  tbe  basic  deoMMvaOe  principle  <rf 
lotflTtdual  initiative:  ve  ballaee  tbat  no  goal 
wktell  depends  upon  sacrlflce  on  that  prln* 
dyla  is  worth  obtaining 

Thto  is  the  faith  upon  which  this  country 
waa  founded  The  faith  which  every 
American  has  accepted  through  most  of  lur 
biatory  In  thU  postwar  perl<  d.  however. 
tlwre  are  signs  that  some  Americans  are 
baroming  faint  of  heart  There  are  tboaa. 
•■  Archibald  MocLeftah  baa  said,  who  look 
Mftea  freedom  a*  a  tlUag  to  save,  not  as  a 
tti#Ti^  to  UM.  There  are  those  who  say  wa 
ara  no  longer  a  young  !fatlon.  that  otir  Uiak 
now  is  to  store  up  the  gains  of  the  past,  to 
preserve  the  status  qi»  at  all  coat  I  say  that 
our  Nation  to  still  young—that  Its  future 
will  t>e  shaped  by  young  men  who  have  not 
loat  faith  in  our  ability  to  save  ourselves— 
yes.  and  If  need  be  to  save  the  world. 

There  U  a  definite  need  within  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  for  active  organiza- 
tlona  such  aa  youra  If  I  may  draw  an 
analogy,  in  combat  the  military  unit  that 
to  engaged  continuously  In  battle,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week  suffers  cantialtlea. 
Many  of  the  braveat  soldiers  and  the  most 
capable  leaders  are  loat.  There  comes  a 
period  when  that  unit  must  undergo  a  pe- 
riod of  reorganisation.  Replacements  must 
be  found,  a  new  asUaate  of  the  situation  In 
aarlous  conflict  contlnuoualy  for  17  years. 
Ifkny  of  our  moat  capable  leaders  have  bc- 
eome  castialtles  We  have  made  mlstakea, 
but  we  have  won  great  vlctorlea.  Ptom  time 
to  time,  otir  lines  have  become  overextended 
and  tikere  baa  been  confusion  in  our  ranks. 
Daring  theae  tlmaa.  we  have  had  to  reor- 
ganlaa.  to  find  replacemenU.  and  to  rechart 
our  course. 

During  periods  of  reorganisation,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  looks  to  its  younger  members 
to  stipply  leadership,  replacements,  the  en- 
•fgy  and  the  enthitstaam  vblcb  are  needed 
to  continue  th«  flgtat  of  ttaa  pdlUcai  battle- 
field The  Democratic  Party,  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  championed  by  Andrew 
Jackson  stands  tomght  aa  the  protagootot 
of  a  government  dedicated  to  the  needs  of 
tbe  people.  We  are  a  party  deeply  aware  of 
tbe  hlatoricaJ  rhythm  of  challenge  and  re- 
sponse which  has  marlud  tbc  making  or 
breaking  of  nations.  A  new  and  critical 
phase  challengaa  our  country.  We  have  in 
our  party  the  active  chcmtotry  of  thought 
and  practice  to  focus  the  diverse  enarglaa  of 
otir  Nation  Into  an  ever  Improving  and  a 
dynamic  liutnuncnt  for  human  welfare. 
Thto  to  the  battle  to  which  we  are  called. 
It  to  a  cballengs  worthy  ol  our  nobleat 
efforts. 


TW  Ofdest  BmIi 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J  MULTER 

or    NEW    TUBJK 

IN  THZ  HOUSB  OP  RKPRJBSSirrATXVlS 
Monday.  August  22.  194$ 

Mr.  IfULTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct 
tlw  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  most 


Inten^tlnif  editorial  wYAch  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August 
22.  1949: 

THS     OLDEST     BOOK 

The  Ancient  Hebrews  who  hid  their  sacred 
scroUs  tn  a  cave  near  Jericho  soana  2.000 
yaara  ago  doubtlesa  would  be  gratified  to 
obaarss  the  avidity  with  which  they  are 
being  read  by  scholars  today.  The  acrolto. 
which  are  said  to  Include  soma  of  the  moat 
ancient  copies  of  Old  Teatamcnt  books  yet 
discovered,  were  found  In  sealed  Jars  by  two 
Arab  goatherds  In  1947.  and  aotxM  of  them 
now  are  In  the  hands  of  the  American 
School  for  Oriental  lieaearch  t  Tale  Onl> 
verslty.  where  they  wlU  be  publtohed.  They 
range  from  a  crjmmentary  on  Habaltkuk.  one 
of  the  least  of  the  minor  prophets,  to  a  com- 
plete manuscript  of  Isatoh.  tbe  greatest  of 
the  major  onea. 

The  probability  to  that  the  new  manu- 
scripts will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  aceaptad  BlbUcal  taxu  at  today  The 
traditional  Hebrew  text,  aa  tranamitted  by 
one  generation  of  eopylata  to  the  next,  seems 
to  have  adhered  with  remarkable  accuracy 
to  tbe  loat  orlglnato.  Each  dlacoverv  at- 
tf.U  this  fidelity,  and  Prof.  Carl  H.  Krael- 
Ing  of  Tale  says  that  the  new  manuacrlpu 
In  Indicate  the  reliability  of  the  tra- 
ditional text.  Nevertheless,  this  complete 
book  Ol  Isatoh.  In5icrlt>ed  on  a  23-foot-tonK 
scroll,  to  a  find  of  the  first  Importance  If 
only  beeatiae  It  to  the  oldest  extant  copy 
of  a  complete  Old  Testament  book  In  Hebrew, 

It  to  fortunate  that  the  old  acribeff  and 
copytots  were  necessarily  forced  to  emploijr 
touto  and  materials  that  stand  up  against 
time  almost  as  well  as  their  wrltlmrs  The 
leather  scrolls  are  still  Intact:  the  ln.'«rrtn- 
tlons  'ei;lb!e  enoogh  to  be  read  In  phn-  . 
graphs.  An  ancient  etutom  decreed  t.^iat 
disused  or  mutilated  copies  of  the  scrlptur<><4 
must  be  bu.-ied  rather  than  destroyed:  tha' 
to  why  such  flnds  as  tha'  Just  made  are  sttll 
poaatble.  If  we.  In  our  way.  continue  to 
show  as  much  esteem  for  the  holy  writings 
as  tbe  ancients  did.  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  otiMr  enlightening  itlaiinaiiw  made  be- 
neath the  earth  of  Palastlna. 


Aid  Bill — Some  Qaestions  Tliat  Remain 
Unaatwereil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtaconanf 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRESIlffTATIVES 

Monday  August  22,  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  WLscon.sln.  Mr  Speak- 
er.  I  am  inserting  the  following  state- 
ment by  Frederick  J.  Labby.  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War,  which  he  prei>ented 
before  the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  on 
Auxust  19: 

Mr  Chairman  and  memt>ers  of  tba  two 
Senate  eonunlttees.  I  appreciate  Senator 
CoNWALLT's  invitation  to  offer  a  statement 
for  tncltmtoa  tn  the  record  of  these  bearings, 
in  lieu  of  tMttfytng  as  I  did  before  the  Hotise 
Foreign  Affairs  Commlttaa  on  August  S.  I 
wish  only  to  raise  a  few  qtisattons: 

1.  WHAT  w  THia  aia  roar 
Tbto  fundamental  question,  after  all  tlM 
diacuaalon.  baa  bad  no  convincing  artswer. 
Chairman  Kmm  says,  aa  flacretary  Acheaon 
said  m  subatanca.  that  ita  purpoaa  U  to  pre- 
vent Ruaaian  agniaasiiai  in  wmdms  Buropa. 
But.  aa  Brig.  Q«n.  Bonner  Pailera.  ratlrad.  r*. 


mlrded  the  House  committee,  even  If  we 
equip  80  wester^  European  dlvtolons  at  a 
cost  of  W4.000  000  000.  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  withstand  the  assault  of  500  divi- 
sions, which  Russia  and  her  satellites  can 
readily  mobilise. 

One  administration  witness  said  that  Ita 
purpoee  to  psychological.  We  must  relleva 
French  Investors  of  the  fear  of  Russian  ag- 
gression, which  to  preventing  them  frtrm  co- 
operating with  tis  m  expanding  European 
Ind'jstry  under  the  Marshall  plan  But 
against  tbe  undeniable  fact  that  Russia  can 
overrun  western  Europe  clear  to  the  Pyre- 
nees m  80  days,  whether  we  supply  this  mili- 
tary aid  or  not.  shall  we  not  be  merely  cre- 
ating another  false  iwnse  of  sectirlty  such  as 
the  French  felt  behind  their  Maglnot  line? 

Another  explanation  that  ha*  been  offered 
us  to  that  this  military  aid  bill  to  tangible 
evidence,  a  token,  of  oar  ultimate  purpose 
to  cooperate  fully  In  the  rearm."unent  of 
western  Europe  a»?aln!rt  Russia  But  again 
we  must  ask.  how  could  the  United  States 
make  the  rearmament  of  western  Europe's 
land  armlM  artequnte  and  effective  against 
the    Riujslr        ^  ^     ^e    S?4  000.000  000 

w.ll  equip  •^.  of  how  vast  a 

sum  IS  the  billion  dollars  of  thto  bill  In- 
tended to  he  a  token? 

A    prominent   Senator   has   declared    that 

'    choice    Is    between    our   guns    and    our 

!  s  This  Is  nothing  but  a  rewording  of 
the  slogan  -aid  short  of  war."  which  eased  as 
Into  full  participation  m  World  War  II. 
•Our  guns  and  our  sons""  to  undoubtedly 
Implicit  m  the  bill  If  it  to  carried  through 
to  Its  logical  end. 

So  absurd  does  our  Governmenfn  explana- 
tion of  the  purpmee  of  this  bill  seem  to 
Waller  T  Ippmann  that  on  August  4  he  came 
forward  with  a  brand  new  answer  to  our 
qu»^t1on  He  declared  categortcally  that  the 
public  to  being  misled  In  thinking  that  Its 
purpose  Is  to  guard  western  Etirope  against 
Russia;  that  It  Is  aimed  to  contain  a  re- 
armed Germany.     The  passage  reads  in  part: 

"The  true  case  for  European  rearmament 
to  one  that  has  not  yet  been  stated  pub- 
licly. It  to  thst  considerably  larger  forcea 
are  needed  In  Prance  in  order  to  prepare 
for  a  German  settlement.  When  the  oc- 
cupying armies  withdraw  (from  Germany) 
*  *  *  It  Is  essential  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  that  there  should  extot  a  French 
Army  siUBclently  large  to  enforce  the  Ger- 
man treaty  and  to  contain  the  German  mili- 
tary ravlval.  •  •  •  The  program  makes 
no  sense  if  it  to  sup(>osed  to  create  ground 
armies  In  a  race  with  the  Red  Army." 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  light  of  thaae  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  the  far-reaching 
policy  rsfirasanted  In  tbto  bill,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  for  your  committee  to  poat- 
pona  action  on  it  until  you  have  explained 
to  the  American  people  what  it  to  for,  after 
first  agreeing  on  an  answer  amr>r\g  your- 
selves? 

2.    WHAT    wnx    THS    KCABMAMBJrr   OT    WtBrWMM 

rumon  cosmustiTx  to  rsacKf 

This  bill  to  being  offered  to  the  American 
people  as  a  peace  mea.sure.  as  were  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Truman  doctrine. 
The  theory  underlying  thto  whole  policy  to 
that  paaos  Hows  from  a  preponderance  of 
military  power. 

Let  us  examine  thto  strange  theory  of 
pesos.  It  to  strange,  and  yet  not  new.  Hit- 
ler had  It.  and  Napoleon  before  him.  and 
many  others  before  Napoleon.  We  and  our 
alllaa  ara  to  be  so  strong  thst  no  nation 
or  eoBbinstlon  of  nations  will  dare  attack  us. 

As  a  writer  In  the  Wall  Street  JoiUTiai  of 
July  37  put  It: 

-We  are  to  preserve  the  peace  by  turning 
the  world  into  an  armed  camp.  We  preserve 
It  by  anwcwineUig  to  our  enemy  that  we  hats 
him.  despise  him  and  fear  him.  and  that  we 
Intend  to  build  up  sufficient  force  to  crush 
him  if  need  be.    That  'if  need  t)e'  to  supposed 
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to  allay  him;  we  are  pieace-lovlng,  and 
neither  we  nor  any  of  our  allies  whom  we 
arm  would  hurt  anybody." 

HUtory.  of  course,  shows  that  thto  pleasant 
theory  has  never  worked.  It  dldnt  bring 
peace  to  Hitler's  Europe.  It  exiled  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena.  For  It  always  has  led  to  an 
arms  race.  Nations  resent  their  subordinate 
and  actually  helpless  position.  Enemies  and 
friends  alike  chafe  under  the  domination  of 
a  great  power.  If  the  truth  were  known,  we 
are  acquiring  no  friends  by  our  recently  con- 
summated military  alliance  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  while  we  strengthen  our  ene- 
mies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rearmament  of  western 
Europe  will  contribute  nothing  to  peace.  On 
the  contrary.  It  will  bring  the  world  closer 
to  war.  Not  until  you  and  the  Executive 
create  an  atmosphere  at  confidence  and  un- 
derstanding between  Russia  and  ourselves, 
and  we  are  leading  nations  toward  general 
disarmament  Instead  of  rearmament,  shall  we 
be  able  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  road 
to  peace, 
s.  WHAT  rtrrcm  does  th«  miutaht  aid  paooaaic 

OrrXR  CEBMANT? 

"Security  for  western  Europe"  has  been 
spoken  of  constantly  as  the  aim  of  this  bill. 
Analyze  the  question  more  closely,  however, 
country  by  country,  from  Norway  In  the 
north  to  Italy  In  the  south,  and  you  will 
realize  that  the  word  "security"  to  danger- 
ously inapplicable.  There  la  no  security  in 
this  rearmament  program,  but  Increased  In- 
security for  each  European  nation. 

We  might  select  any  of  our  European  allies 
as  an  example,  but  I  believe  Germany,  which 
is  not  yet  our  ally  but  is  our  ward,  has  the 
blackest  outlook.  If  Russia  should  conclude 
that  we  are  threatening  her  safety  with  ad- 
vance airbases  and  ever-tightening  encircle- 
ment, and  should  decide  to  march,  don't 
our  military  planners  Intend  to  make  Ger- 
many the  battleground?  Will  It  not  be  In 
Germany  that  we  shall  bomb  Russia's  con- 
centrations of  troops  and  supplies?  Will  It 
not  be  In  Germany  that  we  shall  bomb  the 
Russian  Hues  of  communication  In  the  hope 
of  halting  her  advance?  To  destroy  ones 
allies  Is  horrible,  but  'military  necessity  led 
General  Elsenhower  to  obliterate  parts  of 
Normandy,  and  "military  necessity."  so  far  as 
one  can  see.  will  make  Germany  the  "no 
mans  land"  If  thto  bill  precipitates  a  third 
world  war 

So  the  third  unanswered  question  Is.  What 
does  this  military  aid  program  offer  to  In- 
dividual countries  In  Europe,  and  specifically 
to  Germany? 

4.   SHOULD   NOT  AM   HOmST-TO-COODNESS   PEACI 
PROGKAM    IBX    DEVELOPED? 

The  action  of  the  House  yesterday  In  cut- 
ting in  half  this  MAP  and  Insisting  on  a 
••fresh  look"  next  year  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  It  refiects  the  prevailing  uneasiness 
and  downright  dissatisfaction  with  a  for- 
eign policy  that  offers  us  not  peace  but  only 
heightened  tension  and  an  ever  more  costly 
arms  race  with  Russia. 

Dr.  Archibald  MacLetoh  describes  In  the 
Augttot  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  under 
the  title  "The  Conquest  of  America."  how 
our  rivalry  with  Russia  has  dominated  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  past  4  years.  "No  pro- 
posal could  be  enacted."  he  says,  "unleas  It 
could  be  demonstrated  that  the  Russians 
wouldn't  like  it.  •  •  *  Never  In  the  hto- 
tory  of  the  world  was  one  people  as  com- 
pletely dominated,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, by  another  aa  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  people  of  Russia  in  the  4  years 
from  1946  through  1»49." 

Is  It  necessary.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  our  great 
country  to  be  "led  by  the  nose"  any  longer 
by  the  Soviet  Union?  India's  Prime  Mlntoter, 
Pandit  Nehru,  told  a  press  conference  on 
August  5  that  India's  refusal  to  al»ndon  its 
Independence  of  action  by  Joining  one  of  the 
power  blocs  to  the  result  of  Its  "positive" 
policy  of  working  for  world  peace,  abolition 


of  racial  discrimination  and  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation. Are  these  not  America's  idea  to? 
Why  are  we  wasting  our  young  strength  in 
picking  up  the  pieces  of  the  Brlttoh  Empire 
and  exhausting  our  resources  In  a  negative 
program  of  trying  to  block  Russia,  when  the 
world  looks  to  us  for  positive  peace  leader- 
ship? 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  called  attention 
briefiy  to  the  peace  program  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee ( Quakers ) .  The  Quakers  study  the 
ways  of  peace  Just  as  the  Pentagon  studies 
the  ways  of  war  Both  are  apt  to  flounder 
when  they  venture  Into  the  other's  field. 

The  Quaker  report  Is  entitled  "American- 
Russian  Relations:  Some  Constructive  Con- 
siderations' Excerpts  from  It  were  given 
front-page  space  on  July  18  In  most  news- 
papers. The  editorial  comments  that  fol- 
lowed treated  the  report  on  the  whole  favor- 
ably, criticizing  only  two  Items  of  the  rec- 
ommended program. 

At  the  risk  of  stretching  unduly  yovir  kind- 
ness. I  urge  you  earnestly  to  include  with 
my  statement  a  copy  of  the  Quaker  report. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
have  gone  along  with  our  antl-Sovtet  foreign 
policy  simply  because  they  saw  no  alterna- 
tive. Thto  report  offers  a  positive,  intelli- 
gent, and  practical  alternative.  As  such,  it 
merits  your  study.  It  does  not  answer  all 
the  questions,  but  no  more  does  the  military- 
aid  program. 

The  world  wants  peace  and  the  fruits  of 
peace.  You  must  help  In  developing  an 
honest-to-goodness  peace  prograna. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 
Governor  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavo 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  the  following  statement 
of  Prank  Carlson,  Governor  of  Kansas. 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  at  Wichita. 
Kans..  August  17,  1949: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  welcome  thto  opportunity  to  dtocuss 
the  oil  Import  problem  because  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  Is  being  threatened. 
Excessive  Imports  of  foreign  cU  already  have 
caused  much  Injury  to  our  State's  economy. 
Far  greater  Injury  la  threatened. 

Not  only  has  the  Kansas  oil  indtistry  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  past  few  months 
but  of  even  greater  importance,  the  Impact 
is  being  felt  throughout  our  entire  State 
economy.  Injury  to  the  Kansas  oil  industry 
to  reflected  in  reduced  purchasing  power,  loss 
to  the  State  of  Important  oU  tax  moneys  and 
increased  unempl03rment. 

The  problem  facing  the  Kansas  oil  Indus- 
try to  rapidly  growing  more  serlotia.  Our  oil 
industry  to  very  definitely  a  small  business- 
operation.  We  have  some  1,250  individual  oU 
and  gas  producers.  They  continue  in  bttoi- 
ness  and  expand  their  operations  principally 
from  earnings.  If  their  production  and  in- 
come to  curtaUed.  they  cease  to  explore  for 
new  oil.  Our  indxistry  would  then  become 
static  and  Kansas  would  no  longer  contrib- 
ute to  the  national  security  or  to  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  Increasing  peacetime  con- 
sumer requirements.  During  recent  months, 
our  StaU  production  has  been  cut  back  sub- 


stantially, about  197  percent.  As  a  result. 
the  oil  producer  to  already  applying  the 
brakes  to  hto  Individual  operations.  He  to 
not  drilling  the  wildcat  welto  which  he 
planned.  While  Kansas  oU  industry  opera- 
tions have  been  seriously  retarded,  during 
this  period  imports  of  oil  have  risen  to  a 
record  high. 

As  imports  displace  domestic  oil.  we  be- 
come dependent  on  a  foreign  source.  World 
War  II  experience  Is  too  fresh  a  memory  for 
us  to  be  led  into  such  a  dangerovis  position. 
Yet  since  the  war.  the  trend  has  been  in  thto 
direction.  This  trend  must  be  stopped  It 
prevents  a  problem  that  reaches  beyond 
Kan5as — it  is  national  In  scope  and  there- 
fore is  appropriate  for  study  by  thto  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 

Assertions  have  previously  been  made  to 
your  committee,  particularly  In  the  New 
York  hearing,  indicating  that  conservation 
programs  in  oil-producing  States  are  used 
in  collusion  to  artifictaUy  control  produc- 
tion.    These  assertions  are  untrue. 

As  Governor  of  Kansas,  with  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  its  conservation  policies.  I 
can  deny  these  charges  without  reservation. 
My  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  of  which  I  am  now 
chairman,  enables  me  to  know  that  such 
statements  are  not  true  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  such  ofBcials  in  the  other  oil-pro- 
ducing States 

The  oil  and  gas  conservation  officials  of 
the  producing  States  are  duly  elected  or  ap- 
pointed and  there  to  no  reason  to  preaunaa 
them  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  Their  acta 
are  subject  to  the  review  and  interpretation 
of  proper  courts  of  the  land  If  their  acts 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  under  which  they 
must  operate,  they  would  be  Immediately 
subject  to  court  action.  This  procedure  to 
at  all  times  available.  Many  of  the  orders 
and  regulations  have  been  reviewed  by  State 
and  Federal  courts  and  have  of^en  been  car- 
ried to  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  land. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  statements  tending 
to  suggest  improper  administration  of  State 
conservation  laws. 

Through  the  necessi.y  created  by  lessen- 
ing of  the  market  for  the  oil  which  could  be 
produced  in  Kansas  without  waste,  succes- 
sive reductions  In  the  allowable  production 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  Kansas.  The  daily  average  pro- 
duction in  K-tnsft-'^  for  July  1949  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  was  about  60.000  bar- 
rels less  per  day  than  it  was  dvirlng  De- 
cember 1948  which  production  was  306.000 
barreto  daUy.  The  commission  to  charged 
by  law  with  the  duty  of  preventing  waste  of 
oil  and  gas  In  our  producing  fields.  Exces- 
sive storage  of  oil  contributes  to  waste.  The 
oil  industry  learned  that  many  years  ago  and 
the  aim  has  been  to  keep  crude  oil  in  the 
natural  reservoirs  until  needed,  withdrawing 
It  at  a  rate  consistent  with  use.  and  main- 
taining above-ground  stocks  in  such  quantity 
as  necessary  for  transportation  and  refining 
operations.  Market  demand  to  an  integral 
factor  of  the  whole  conservation  program. 
Just  as  are  reservoir  pres£tirea  and  gas /oil 
ratios. 

I  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  the  admlnto- 
tratlve  policy  on  oil  and  gas  conservation  in 
my  State.  The  policy  has  been  constotent. 
Even  during  the  war,  when  the  demand  was 
for  even  greater  production  of  crude  oil. 
there  were  times  when  the  State  of  Kansas 
set  allowable  production  rates  somewhat 
lower  than  those  recommended  by  the  Pe- 
troleum Admintotratlon  for  War.  It  did  thto 
because  our  conservation  body  and  the  in- 
dustry knew  that  to  produce  at  the  rate 
recommended  would  speedily  caitoe  a  decline 
In  producing  abUity  of  many  fields  and  that 
within  a  short  time  the  result  would  be  less, 
not  more,  oil  for  the  conduct  of  tbe  war. 

As  to  the  admintotratlon  of  conservation 
laws  In  other  States,  it  might  be  amiss  for 
me  to  comment  except  for  the  fact  that  I  am 
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pr1irU«ggd  to  hav*  tooM  M-qxuantanc*  wtth 
tlMlr  profT-ima  knd  poUcle*.  gamai  U  1 
or  tb*  ao  o«I-prodacUkff  StatM  that  «r«  B«m- 
bws  off  tbe  Int«rsUto  OU  Compiurt  Th« 
which    was   wtaMlahed    under 


has  nothing  to  do  wltb  setting  prodxictMm 
•lUKMCh  kxa*  aaaartlooa  have  been 
by  a  frv  latBfarmed  penona  to  tbat 
■Mb  attttr  arta  uadw  tt»  MMAortty 
of  tta  litlilrtlii  body  Baeb  Slaita.  I  balif . 
baa  gained  much  In  the  knowledge  of  broad 
pflni  tptaa  of  cunaerration  because  of  tta 
In  the  compact, 
my  participation  In  the  compart 
a  work  and  studies.  I  belirve 
that  the  aatrtton  wlileh  I  have  rcpudUted  aa 
to  ITinniT  la  •qpaDy  faiae  as  to  the  other 
oU-prudttclng  Statea  The  State  of  Texaa 
referred  to  as  having  made  unjustl* 
ratfuctlons  In  their  production  alk>«- 
Tbm  oSdaU  of  Ttaua  are  perfectly 
capaol«>  of  raTuttDf  aueh  aUUmenta  tben- 
aaTves.  Bo«ev«r.  suAdent  facta  are  avali- 
atole  to  eiiable  anyone  to  }udge  for  himaelf . 
I  Before  the  laat  reducikm  of  alkowables 
IMM  aoade  tn  Tpxas.  petroleum  purcbaaers  In 
thn«  neigh  boring  Statea  In  which  oil  was 
at  their  accord  reduced  the 
«f  oO  they  would  buy  In  those  States 
by  IS  percent.  The  record  of  your  committee 
reflecu  the  fact  that  testimony  wm  given 
before  the  Tesaa  regulatory  agency  by  the 
at  petroleum  tn  that  S'ate 
that  tf  that  agency  did  not 
rvdoetton  this  company  would  be 
favaatf  to  rMtoee  ita  purchaaes  because  of 
lack  of  market 
Looking  at  the  national  sltoatlon.  produc- 
of  crude  oU  tn  the  United  States  has 
substantially  from  about 
la  dally  durtng  the  cioalng 
ths  at  IMC  to  about  4  750.000  barrels 
dally  by  July  1949  Thta  has  not  t>een  a 
Ion  below  the  market  demand.  Kvery 
has  been  riet  under  these  reduced 
Over  and  above  this  meeting  of  cur- 
rent demand,  the  stocks  of  cr\jde  oil  and 
reAiMd  prodveta  war*  at  tba  rollowing  levels 
at  the  end  at  July : 
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These  Ogixrea  show  that  tnventorlaa  at  the 
nd  of  July  1940  were  93.000.000  barrels 
than  at  the  same  time  in  1948.  These 
are  tn  excess  of  adequate  working 
aa  estimated  by  the  Cconomica  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  IntersUte  Oil  Com- 
p«et  Commission 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  esceaa  stocka 
of  raaldual  fuel  oil  are  located  in  Callfomla. 
Wm  tba  area  east  of  California,  stocks  of 
rMMual  fuel  have  not  Increased  as  Increased 
laaporta  have  demorallaed  prices  thereby  dis- 
couraging domeatic  produettoa  of  thU  ruel 
and  at  the  saina  time  tBOomglng  unacu- 
iTWWMM  from  eoai  to  oU  How- 
eC  dooMatic  crude  uU 
are  a  valla  bit  to  w«t  the  demand  for  thta. 
and  any  otbtf,  petrottum  pruduc'-. 

Tbeaa  facta,  that  evary  demand  baa  baen 
met.  plua  an  accumuiaUoo  of  over  9OMO.0OO 
barrels  in  itorage.  abov  ctawty  that  there  haa 
baen  DO  ascaaalve  or  artttlctal  curtaUmant  of 
•roducUoo.  OrMiar  pr<xluctloa  would  bavt 
kaani   t^n    further   waatcfut   addltlona   to 


Ineantortaa  to  tba  point  where  eslatlng  stor* 
age  fadlltlaa  might  have  been  physically  un- 
able to  handle  the  supply. 

Aa  Cbsklrman  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
OowwlMisa.  I  wtah  to  introduce  In  the  record 
a  topf  at  a  raaolutlon  on  thla  question  of 
tmporta  adoptad  by  the  Intarstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commisaton  at  the  1M0  Spring  Meeting 
of  the  Interstate  OU  Compa«t  Okmadaalon 
at  Jackaonellle  Fla..  on  May  9  to  11  1949 
I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  thla  reaolutlon 
roaa^BWea  that  Imports  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  those  quantities  needed  :o 
supplement  domestic  production  If  the  Na- 
tion is  to  avoid  the  toaa  of  some  4.000.000.000 
barrela  of  '^U  reaarved  underlying  stripper 
wells.  This  reaolutlon  further  fcognWea 
that  displacement  of  domestic  erode  petro- 
laom  has  resulted  from  sharp  incrcaaea  and 
Imports  and  that  the  present  rato  Of  Im- 
ports should  be  reduced  to  such  <|lMMlltles 
aa  will  not  supplant  domestic  oil 

In  view  of  the  situation  faced  by  the 
Kansaa  oil  industry,  It  is  encouraging  to  us 
to  know  that  your  committee  is  giving  this 
problem  of  oil  imports  Its  careful  study  Cer- 
tainly an  equitable  solution  Is  needed  A 
policy  guide  which  has  received  w'.de  ac- 
ceptance has  been  developed  by  the  Industry 
through  the  National  Petroleum  Council  In 
my  opinion.  It  is  imperative  that  some  means 
now  be  devised  to  Implement  this  policy 
Tour  committee  is  doing  a  great  service  In 
working  to  this  end 


Keep  the  Ball  Rollins 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANCIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MAaaACHUaxna 

IN  Tini  HOUSE  or  REPRlBKirrATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr  GOODWIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the 
RicoiB  I  incliide  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Augu^st  19.  1949 

BSSrtMO   TMI  9ALL  BOUJISO 

rallura  of  tba  would-ba  vetocrs  to  stop  ths 
Praaidaot'a  plana  2  and  3  and  abacnca  oi 
any  move  to  ::lock  the  four  plans  remain- 
ing of  the  seven  submitted  indicate  that 
tbla  Congraaa  doaa  n  >t  oppoaa  govarnmant 
reorganization  as  such. 

On  tba  other  hand,  the  defeat  of  plan  I 
( to  set  up  a  Department  of  Welfare ) ,  the 
narrow  victory  for  plan  S  (to  group  the 
employmeut  and  the  unemployment  in- 
surance servlcaa  undsr  the  Department  of 
Labor),  and  tha  previous  lutter  Qght  over 
reorgHnlslng  tba  DepartanU  of  Defense  now 
reveal  prattj  ciaarly  tba  natvre  of  the  more 
serious  iliatulflaa  In  tba  way  uf  affective 
GuvernnMBt  atraamllnlng. 

From  the  beginning,  oppualtlun  to  each 
spadflc  proposal  by  specific  vested  inter - 
aata.  within  and  without  tha  Qoverninant. 
baa  baan  foreaean  and.  to  soma  astent.  dla- 
countad.  The  obatadaa  now  taking  form 
ara  laaa  obviously  tba  product  of  seir-ln- 
t«rest.  Tbey  are  mora  aaaily  Intertwined 
wtth.  and  banca  coxicaalad  by.  argtimenu  on 
broad  policy  -on  what  la  baipful  or  harm- 
ful to  the  country. 

Here  la  a  situation  tn  which  thoughtful 
cttiaana  will  faal  a  naad  for  some  set  of 
standards  agalnat  «Mril  to  Judge  what  baa 
already  baan  dona  and  Vbat  U  likely  to  come 
up  when  the  Prealdeot  senda  the  next  budget 
OI  reorganisation  plana  to  Congress. 

Our  cootrlbutlon  toward  that  end  would 
run  KMBStblng  like  tbJs 

Wt  would  say  drat:  fellow  tbs  Boovtr 
Commtaslon's  recommendations  as  fully  and 


cloaely  aa  poaaibla.  Thta  ta  not  an  abaoluts 
rule.  We  have  differed  with  the  report  in 
some  rcspecu.  and  expect  to  differ  again. 
But  tba  work  of  the  Commiaaion  waa  aa  near 
nonpolltlcal  aa  such  things  can  be.  And 
we  would  say  to  ourselvea  as  well  as  to  tha 
President  and  Congress:  If  you  differ.  Uka 
mora  tMus  ens  long,  hard  look  at  your  nu>- 
tl 


To  the  Whits  House  we  would  say  Don't 
sail  out  the  opportunity  of  a  century  to  get 
real  admlnlatratlve  reform  for  a  chance  to 
put  ovar  partlaan  schemes,  or  campaign 
prooalssB.  or  to  further  any  controversial 
Ideology  of  government.  Susplcicn  of  such 
Jobbery  killed  the  welfare  department  plan 
(or  the  present,  along  with  the  several  good 
things  in  It.     That  could  happen  again. 

To  OOngrcaa  we  would  say:  Consider  the 
plans  apart  from  the  personalities  imme- 
diately involved.  The  offices  will  remain: 
the  incumbent*  will  change,  regardless  of 
elections.  Kb  reorganiaation  la  poaalble — 
In  fact,  no  Government  program  at  all  ta 
possible-  without  an  assumption  that  on 
tha  average,  the  oAciala  who  will  carry  on 
wtll  be  persona  of  abUity  and  integrity. 

And  to  Onti grass  again:  Unless  omisaions 
defea*  the  very  purpose  of  reorganlvuttlon. 
don't  veto  a  plan  because  It  doesn't  go  far 
enough.  It  has  taken  well  over  100  yeara 
to  overcfjme  entrenched  interests  and  in- 
ertia and  get  the  Hoover  Commission  report 
and  Its  enabling  legialatloa.  The  ball  must 
be  kept  rolling,  even  though  every  puah  it 
gets  may  not  be  a  circuit  smaah. 


Essgy  of  Robert  H.  Smith  of 
McAieattr,  Okla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THS  HOU8I  or  RXPRESSNTA-nVli 
Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared tn  a  recent  \ssue  of  the  Delta 
Kappa  Gamma  Bulletin  a  very  stimu- 
lating easay  written  by  Roiaert  H.  Smith. 
a  student  of  the  high  school  at  McAlester. 
Okla.  Thl5  essay,  eniilled  My  Teacher." 
received  first  priae  in  a  Sute-wide  con- 
test. It  IS  written  purportedly  as  a  letter 
from  a  grandlather  to  his  young  grand- 
daughter on  the  eve  of  her  graduation 
from  college. 

The  essay  follows: 

MT    TSACHSB 

(By  Robert  H.  Smith.  McAleater.  Okla.) 
IfT  DsAS  Louise:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
from  my  study  and  shall  mall  it  tonight,  so 
that  It  will  be  sure  to  reach  you  the  day  of 
your  graduation  from  college  No  doubt  yen 
are  all  excited,  and.  with  the  packing  and 
last  minute  details  to  be  taken  cnre  of.  you 
are  probably  too  busy  to  do  more  than  glance 
quickly  through  my  letter.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  be  with  you  on  the  big  day,  but 
that  la  tmpoastble.  so  I  shall  'et  thla  letter 
convey  to  you  my  rongrstulatlons  I  want 
you  to  know  how  pioud  I  am  of  you  for  ths 
many  fine  things  you  have  done  in  college. 
Certainly  you  deserve  alt  the  happineas  tba 
world  can  give  you  In  return  you  must 
give  tba  world  of  your  knowledge  and  youth- 
ful energy,  but  I  nm  sure  that  you  are  well 
equipped  now  to  do  that. 

I  have  been  doing  a  great  dsal  of  tblnklnc 
about  you  and  ttis  Hunitsadi  oC  oibsr  youug 
msn  and  WOOMB  Ufet  fou  wbo  nt  in  a  fsw 
more  days  to  entsr  upon  your  Ills  work  of 
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teaching.  During  the  last  4  years  you  have 
learned  much  about  the  subjects  you  will 
teach,  and  about  the  children  whom  you  will 
be  teaching.  These,  and  many  other  neces- 
sary things  you  have  learned  in  college.  Yet 
I  wonder — are  you  siue  that  you  are  prepared 
for  this  sort  of  a  career?  I  do  not  mean 
prepared  with  a  formal  education,  as  im- 
portant as  that  is;  but,  rather,  prepared  with 
a  clear  knowledge  of  what  your  responsibili- 
ties as  a  teacher  will  t)e.  I  can  recall,  in 
particular,  one  teacher  I  had  when  I  was 
a  lK)y.  She  was  more  than  just  a  teacher  of 
books:  she  taught  us  life  Itself.  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  her.  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  you  to  see  your  objectivca  in 
teaching. 

In  the  country,  life  is  different  from  your 
city  life.    When  I  was  young,  the  men  in  our 
family  were  up  before  dawn  and  quit  only 
when  It  was  too  dark  to  see  to  work.      The 
ground  had  to  be  plowed  and  crops  planted 
and  harvested.    We  had  little  time  for  school- 
ing.   At  the  best,  we  could  get  in  only  a  few 
weeks,  possibly  a  month  or  two  of  school  at  a 
time.     The  ground  was  our  life,  and  it  re- 
ceived our  greatest  attention.     We  expected 
to  be  farmers  too,  and  It  was  our  Job  to  help 
with  the  work,  so  that  whan  we  grew  up  we 
could  have  a  farm  of  ovir  own.    Some  of  the 
parents,  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
for  any  education  at  all.  were  suspicious  of 
"book  learning."     Then,  as  now.  there  were 
many  obstacles  to  confront  a  young  teacher. 
It  was  into  this  life  that  Mary  Davis  came, 
fresh    from    college    and    armed    with    blue- 
backed  spellers  and  boundless  courage.     She 
had  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  she  knew 
more  than  Just  the  contents  of  the  books 
she  carried.    She  knuw  how  to  sew  and  cook 
and  spin,  and  when  necessary  she  could  plow 
aa  straight  a  furrow  as  any  man.    She  stayed 
with    the    preacher's    family    and    walked    2 
miles  to  and  from  school  each  day.    The  little 
school  had  Just  one  room  and  that  was  not 
made  for  comfort.     Rude  benches,  backless 
and  rough,  served  as  desks  for  the  pupils;  she 
had  to  plug  the  drafty  cracks  between  the 
logs  herself. 

But  still  greater  dlfflculttes  that  Mary  Davis 
encountered    were    from    the    children    and 
their  parents.    Then  as  now,  some  boys  and 
girls  would  rather  go  swimming  in  the  mill 
pond  than  sit  in  a  schoolroom.     She  spent 
long  weeks  gaining  the  confidence  of   the 
children  and  developing  in  them  a  desire  to 
attend  school.    They  learned,  however,  that 
tbsrs  was  far  more  to  education  than  they 
bad  ever  supposed.    She  took  them  out  Into 
the  fields,  there  to  discover  the  beauty  and 
life  that  before  they  had  never  taken  time  to 
notice.     She  told  the  girls  little  secrets  of 
cooking  that  would  make  their  mothers  and 
appreciative     menfolks     smile     In     delight. 
Boys  who  would  have  once  put  a  graas  snake 
in  the  teacher's  chair  because  they  resented 
her  lack  of  love  and  understanding  would 
now  bring  snakes  Into  ::lass  as  a  part  of  their 
nature  study.    They  learned  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  land,  and  methods  of  crop  ro- 
tation and  conservation.    Parenu  found  that 
their  bovs  and  girls  could  teU  them  more 
than  thev  themselves  knew  about  planting 
or  harvesting  or  taking  care  of  the  home. 

Por  many  yeara  Mary  E>avls  labored  with 
prejudice,  suspicion,  and  Indifference.  Par- 
ents who  were  once  distrustful  of  education 
slowly  came  to  ee  the  results  of  it,  and  they 
were  proud  of  their  sons'  and  daughters' 
abUlty  to  spell  and  figure.  Prom  their  indif- 
ference grew  interest,  and  she  began  to  hold 
ruam  in  the  evenings  for  farmers  and  their 
wlvss  who  wanted  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  people  began  to  discover  the  world  about 
them,  and  how  to  make  better  use  of  their 
Isnd  and  livestock.  Mary  Davis  brought  wltb 
hsr  mors  than  just  her  books,  sbs  brought 
th    key  to  abundant  llfs. 

Ws  children  Isamsd  to  know  Miss  Mary 
better  than  most  of  tbs  psopls.  snd  ths  mors 
ws  knsw  hsr  tbs  mors  ws  lovsd  hsr.    8bs 


had  a  quality  of  inspiring  trust  and  friend- 
liness in  everyone  whom  she  met.  The 
roughest  people  were  nonplused  by  her  quiet, 
yet  firm  attitude.  Her  patience  was  endless, 
and  I  never  saw  her  angry  at  a  pupil  for  a 
mistake  or  accident.  Deliberate  mlschiev- 
ouEnesa  or  thoughtless  acts  brought  a  gentle 
rebuke  and  a  look  that  spoke  louder  than 
any  words.  She  never  had  any  discipline 
problems  with  her  students,  and  Impudence 
or  impoliteness  were  unheard  of.  She  had 
her  faults,  as  all  of  us  do,  bu,  of  these,  kind- 
ness might  be  said  to  be  her  greatest  weak- 
ness. 

Mary  Davis  was  always  ready  to  help  any- 
one in  trouble.  There  were  many  nights  that 
she  spent  at  the  bedside  of  a  neighbor  who 
was  111.  The  absence  of  a  doctor  in  the  area 
made  her.  with  her  admittedly  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  medicine,  the  country  nurse,  an  un- 
dertaking which  she  did  to  the  best  of  her 
abUity.  She  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
full  use  of  her  Ingenuity,  for  each  new  cir- 
cumstance brought  different  problems.  Re- 
sourcefulness might  well  have  been  her  mot- 
to, so  logically  and  practically  did  she  re- 
spond to  every  difficulty  she  faced.  Miss 
Mary  could  always  be  relied  upon  in  any 
emergency,  however  adverse  the  conditions 
or  difficult  the  task. 

For  her.  teaching  was  not  restricted  to  cer- 
tain hours,  but  all  of  the  time.  She  often 
went  out  of  her  way  to  talk  to  a  friend  who 
needed  encouragement  or  advice.  She  could 
frequently  be  seen  with  the  children  who 
were  always  near  her.  Often  she  would  ac- 
company the  parson  on  his  calls  and  enter- 
tain the  voung  folk  whUe  the  famUy  visited 
with  the  minister  In  the  parlor.  Her  ready 
wit  and  natural  friendliness  made  her  stimu- 
lating to  hear,  and  she  had  a  way  of  making 
even  the  dullest  subject  one  of  Interest.  Her 
manner  inspired  confidence  and  truthfulness 
In  tfiose  whom  she  met.  In  all  she  com- 
bined most  of  the  virtues  necessary  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  sat  on 
those  rough,  backless  benches  In  the  little 
schoolhouse,  yet  it  was  there  that  I  first 
discovered  myself  and  the  world.  Her  pur- 
pose in  teaching  was  to  stimulate  our  desire 
to  learn,  to  teach  us  how  tp  live  with  esch 
other,  snd  to  help  mold  in  us  characters  of 
strength,  courage,  and  faith  in  God.  How 
well  she  succeeded  It  U  Unposslbls  to  meas- 
tire:  yet.  in  looking  over  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  we  can  see  how  it  came  to  pass  thst 
men  and  women  from  humble  log  cabins  be- 
came the  leaders  of  our  Nation.  Scientists, 
teachers,  philosophers.  sUtasmen,  and  a  host 
of  others  rose  from  simple  lives  wrought  of 
ironclad  character.  My  teacher  and  thou- 
sands of  others  like  her  who  gave  their  lives  to 
the  teaching  profession  have  literally  shaped 
the  destiny  of  our  great  country  today,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  young 
men  and  women  like  you  wiU  answer  the  call 
to  teach. 

It  does  not  matter  that  you  are  Uvlng  In  a 
modern  world.  There  are  still  vast  educa- 
tional frontiers  to  be  pushed  back,  and  yoii 
wUl  find  that  your  problems  wUl  parallel 
my  own  teacher's  problems  a  great  deal.  You 
will  have  to  deal  with  prejudice,  indlfferencs. 
and  suspicion  Just  as  she  did.  Your  prob- 
lems however.  wUl  be  those  of  a  complex, 
rapidly  moving  nation.  They  will  require  of 
you  what  they  required  of  her:  patience, 
kindness,  love,  unselfish  giving  of  Ume  and 
talenu,  personal  insplraUon.  and  all  the 
other  virtues  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
your  work.  There  wlU  be  many  difficulties, 
yet  the  results  wUl  repay  you  a  thousand 
times.  The  lltUs  red  schoolhouse  Is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  scene  and  being  re- 
placed by  modern  schools,  but  ths  plonesrinf 
spirit  of  Mary  DavU  wlU  nsvsr  dls  ss  long  as 
there  Is  an  Amsrlcs.  and  as  long  as  tbsrs  ars 
educational  boundartss  to  bs  stirmounted. 
As  a  tsacb«r,  you  bata  a  rssponsU)Ulty  to  Uw 


world:  follow  Mary  Davis'  example,  and  make 
the  most  of  your  life.    The  world  U  waiting! 
Affectionately  yours, 

GSAMDFATRXa. 


Repeal  the  Excise  Transportation  Tax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHI7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  August  22. 1949 
Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Melrose 
(Mass.)  Leader: 

Since  the  pre-Revolutionary  days  of  ths 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Ameri- 
cans have  resented  discriminatory  taxes. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  of  this  type 
presently  on  our  law  books  is  the  15-percent 
Federal  transportation  tax.  Not  enacted 
originally  as  a  revenue  measure,  but  as  a 
deterrent  to  wartime  travel.  It  has  not  yet 
been  repealed  although  Japan  surrendered 
almost  4  years  ago. 

Surveys  prove  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  travel,  and  from  the  pockets  of 
these  people  a  quarter  of  a  billion  doUars 
is  drained  annually. 

Since  our  neighbors  on  tbs  north  very 
sensibly  repealed  their  tax  on  transporta- 
tion, thousands  of  Inhabitants  of  border 
areas  have  begun  a  sort  of  legal  bootlegging. 
For  example,  in  Detroit  during  a  1 -month 
period,  the  sale  of  bus  transportation 
dropped  over  S8.000.  while  there  wss  a  like 
increase  In  business  at  the  Windsor,  Ontario, 
terminal  during  the  same  period. 

One  Canadian  transportation  company  of- 
ficial reports  that  they  are  receiving  Inquiries 
as  to  the  possibility  of  purchasing  tickeu 
through  the  mall  for  uss  in  the  United 
States.  Thsss  rsqussu  naturally  havs  been 
rejected  on  stbloal  grounds,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  nsw  ways  srs  being  im- 
provised to  best  ths  tax. 

Aside  from  such  considerations,  howsver, 
let  us  remember  that  you.  the  American  peo- 
ple. wilUngly  supported  this  msasurs  for  iu 
obvious  purpose  during  the  war  years,  and 
that  you  have  every  right  to  aglWte  for  lU 
repeal  now.  Tell  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressman how  you  feel.  InaUt  that  this  tax 
on  your  freedom  to  travel  be  promptly  elimi- 
nated.— Highway  Traveler. 


PennsyiTania's  Oil  Valoes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pnnf sTLVAifxa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very  Inter- 
esting article  prepared  by  a  Yale  profes- 
sor In  1855.  relaUng  to  the  production 
and  use  of  oU.  I  am  putting  this  in  the 
Ricoio  because  28  States  are  now  inter- 
•rtdd. 


M 


1^^ 


A54»4 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  belnc  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rico«». 
M  follows: 
CKwum  rourroLO  pmNSTi-TAjnA  oil's  talub 

.  AS   BAILT   AS    1«S« 

TnvavnxM.  Augiist  10 — PcnnsyWanU  oil's 
▼alu«  as  ft  lubrlc&at  was  foretold  M  early  ea 
UM  when  Benjamin  SllUman,  Jr  .  profesacr 
at  chemistry  st  Tale  College.  Issued  the  drat 
■clcnMAc  aBAlyils  at  petroleum,  roor  years 
tetor  tb*  world's  Orst  oommerclal  oil  well  was 
drilled  here  by  Col  K.  L.  Drake. 

amimans  Repeal  on  the  Rock  OH.  or 
Petroleum,  from  Venango  County.  Pa.  has 
Jtist  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  P  H.  Clddens,  pro- 
fenor  of  hMory  st  Allegheny  Oollefe.  Mead- 
vUle.  In  eoaiaectloo  with  th*  ninetieth  anni- 
versary ot  the  oil  Industry  to  be  celebrated 

CMddHk*.  wtM>  also  Is  curator  of  the  Drake 
Well  Museum  here,  has  written  a  foreword 
to  the  **«^— ^^  ot  MUiman's  report.  Tbe  oil 
tadustry  htstorlmn  asys  Siuixxuui's  report  dis- 
msny  doubts  about  the  value  rf 
and  encouraged  investment  In  a 
that  led  to  the  drtUtng  of  Drake's 
faaouB  well  in  18M  and  the  founding  of  the 
petrateum  Industry. 

Tbe  Tale  profeaaor's  report  today  Is  re- 
fartfed  as  a  rare  Item  of  Aaarteana.  accord- 
tiiff  to  OMdens  The  ftnl  patroletim  setentist 
release  hia  flndtaici  OBtfl  Oacrge  H . 
U  and  Jonathan  O  Breleth.  two  yming 
Hew  Tork  lawyers  who  were  Interested  In 
developing  the  oU  springs  near  TItusvUle  end 
bad  engaged  SlUiman  to  analyse  an  oil 
sample  scraped  up  $696  Og  to  pay  his  fee. 

The  chemists  report  explained  that  nls 
waearehee  upna  the  rock  oil.  cr 
from  Venango  County.  Pa." 
that  "ss  this  oil  doee  not  gum  or 
actd  or  rancid  by  exposure.  It  poaaea 
aee  tn  that,  as  well  as  in  lu  wonderful  re- 
sistance to  eatreose  cold,  important  qualities 
log  a   lubricator  " 

■nman  hasarded  that  the  Venango 
County  oil  was  a  pyrogenlc  (fire- produced) 
peodMct.  judging  by  the  very  high  boiling 
point  of  moat  of  the  producte  of  the  dlattl- 
latton.  He  deecrlbrd  the  crude  oil  as  having 
a  dark  brown  color  which  by  reflected  light, 
waa  greaalah  or  biuUh  It  dllTered.  he  said. 
frooi  oil  obtatned  elsewhere  by  not  becoming 
iMU-d  aad  reainoue  like  mineral  pitch  or  bitu- 
men after  long  expoaure  to  the  air 

After  Itattng  the  several  boiling  polnta  of 
portkms  ot  the  crtide  oil.  Profeaaor  BtUI- 
statad  the  kaals  of  what  eventually  be- 
came to  be  sccepted  operatlnf  procedure  In 
oil  reflnenes  '  We  infer  that  the  rock  oil  Is  a 
mixture  of  numerous  compounds,  all  having 
asaentlaHy  the  same  chemical  constitution. 
tout  dUrertng  in  density  and  boUIng  points. 
and  capable  ot  separation  from  each  other 
by  a  well-nfulatad  beat. " 

PHioleum's  principal  value  at  the  time  811- 
Uasaa  made  hu  study  promised  to  be  in  light- 
ing honass  aad  worksbopa.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  profsssor  wroU:  It  Is  safe  to  add 
that,  by  the  original  dlstlUatUm,  about  60 
percent  of  the  crude  oil  Is  obtained  In  s  stata 
at  for  use  as  an  Illuminator  without  further 
preparation  than  simple  darlflcatlon  by  boil- 
ing a  short  time  with  fair  water." 

Later  gcneraUoos  ot  petroleum  sclentuts 
|M«a  marvalsd  at  tbe  vMon  ot  Pro€aasoc  SU- 
IlBsan.  hinted  In  the  closing  words  of  his 
report: 

-In  cocicluslua.  gcnUsmen.  It  appears  to 
me  tbat  there  Is  much  ground  for  encourage- 
ment la  tbe  belief  that  your  ooB^Bny  bave 
In  tbelr  poeeeaslon  a  raw  mataib 
which,  by  simple  and  not  expansive 
laey  may  aumufactore  very  valuaMa 
yroducta 

•^t  Is  wortby  of  note  that  my  expertattanti 
prove  that  nearly  the  whoi«  of  the  raw  prod- 
wet  may  bo  manufactured  without  waste,  and 
tbla  solaly  bf  a  wsU-dlr«ct«d  proeees  which  U 
in  pracMM  one  otf  the  most  simple  of  aU 
cbemlrai  m ' 


AMrcts  Wj  Hoa.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
CMsiB,  to  tkt  St  Bartolaflico  Society  at 
Waukesha,  Wu. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SIMATT  OF  THI  irSlllOi  STATES 

Tuesdau,  August  23  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2  K  1949 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. Augu.st  20,  it  wag  Bj  pleasure  to 
address  the  St.  Bartolomeo  Society  at 
Waukesha.  Wis.,  reviewing  the  life  of  this 
great  spiritual  leader.  In  whose  name  the 
society  Is  dedicated,  and  commenting  on 
present-day  problems  of  Itaio- American 
relations. 

The  people  of  America  have  always  felt 
a  very  warm  and  sincere  friendship  with 
the  Italian  people  across  the  sea3.  To 
our  own  land  from  Italy  have  come  .some 
of  our  finest  citiaens.  enriching  the  cul- 
ture of  this  continent  Of  late,  we  have 
twen  particularly  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  Italy  becatiae  she  has  become  a 
bastion  of  the  Western  World,  experienc- 
ing the  onslaught  of  communism  at  her 
gates. 

I  ask  unanimous  coanent  that  the  text 
of  my  addraaa  before  the  St.  Bartolomeo 
Society  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

COlfCRXSSIOlfAL    RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoRO. 
as  follows 
Tms  Litimo   Mnaaca  or  Sft    BArraoLomw. 

IS4S 

Prkcnds  of  Wsukeaha.  I  sm  very  happy  to 
be  your  gueet  this  evening.  It  is  Indeed  a 
privilege  to  speak  to  this  ftne  group  of  Amer- 
ican ettlaens.  most  of  wham  stem  from  thst 
great  people  of  Italy. 

THS  LUS  or  ST    aAaTHOLOMSW 

It  was  my  privilege  to  read  the  Ter>  Anc 
addrasa  given  last  year  by  your  able  and  genial 
Oongressman.  Glenn  Oavu.  tn  which  he 
sfcetched  the  life  at  8t.  Bartholomew,  who  U 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Nathaniel,  one 
of  the  Master's  disciples.  St  Bartholomew 
apoetie  aad  anartyr.  bad  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  M^****  and  had  learned  from  Him  thoee 
great  Christian  prlndplee  which  sbaped  his 
life  to  beeome  a  great  teacher  and  preecher 
of  tbe  Oospel  In  Italy,  tn  AraMa.  in  Asia 
Minor,  and— eooM  balleea— in  India.  He 
grasped  the  signlflcanee  of  the  stataoMnt: 
"Te  abaU  know  tbe  truth  and  tba  tnttb  aball 
make  you  free."  This  sent  him  oa  hla  great 
adventiire  which  culminated  In  his  laying 
down  his  life  for  tbe  catise. 

Prom  the  life  of  this  saint,  you  and  I  can 
draw  many  leeaons.  lessooa  wHleh  If  we  apply 
them  in  our  own  Uvee.  wtB  aaake  us  better 
aarvanta  of  our  creed  and  better  cltiaeas  ot 
this  great  Republic 

While  the  mortal  remains  of  8t  Bartholo- 
mew rest  tn  Italy  in  a  church  dedicated  to 
him  on  an  island  In  tbe  Tiber  at  Rume.  bis 
spirit  marebas  on.  Tbla  la  STlis«ead  by  tbe 
faet  tbat  he  baa  keen  aceepfeed  by  many  at 
the  ItaUsns  here  In  Waukseha  as  their  patron 
saint,  and  by  mariners  throughout  the  world 
as  their  patron  saint.  The  spirit  of  0t. 
SavtboloaMW  la  tba  spirit  of  cosMecratlon  to 
ttMttvtnt  Ood  i^iasl  tbe  antl-CbrUt  against 
athelstio  communlsaa. 


CKAXXSMOS   TO   TOtT   UTS  TO   UM 

So.  today,  ws  gather  to  refreah  ouraelvee  In 
eoBtemplating  some  of  tbe  vlrtuee  of   this 
It  cltlaao  of  tbe  world,  and  dedicate  our- 


selves to  piiiSM  ling  those  freedoms  of  the 
•pint  which  he  loved  and  for  which  he  sacri- 
ficed Included  in  this  dedication  and  un- 
(}«rtaklng  Is  the  preservation  of  this  great 
Republle — your  land  and  mine — which  has 
been  catepulted  to  the  top  In  world  sffalrs 
and  Is  the  world's  greatest  depoeitory  of  thoee 
freedoms  of  the  spirit 

TH«    ANTIDOTS    TO    COMMOKISM 

St  Bartholomew  was  loyal  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Master— those  teachings  that  we 
should  not  otily  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength, 
but  also  'love  our  brother  as  ourselves." 
Surely,  this  great  ferment  of  love  provides 
the  true  antidote  to  the  ferment  of  commu- 
nlam.  of  class  hatred.  If  St.  Bartholomew 
were  with  us  In  the  nesh  today,  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  counsel  us  to  carry  on  In  the  spirit 
or  the  Master  and  he  srould  also  tell  us  to 
preserve  those  great  fundamentals  that  con- 
stitute tbe  American  way 
pATaionsM  or  rrAiJAN-aMnucAM  iMMicsAirrs 

Among  my  audience  src  deecendants  from 
immigrants  from  Italy.  I  must  esprees  to 
you  my  appreciation  for  that  sense  of  loyalty 
that  you  Americans  demonstrated  to  the  Re- 
public even  in  thoee  days  when  Itely  was 
regarded  ss  ooe  ot  our  "enemies."  You  know 
that  u  the  wonderful  thing  about  this 
America  of  ours.  While  we  love  the  land 
from  which  we  or  our  parente  came  ( and  we 
have  a  right  to  do  that) .  we  know  that  thU 
Is  our  country. 

My  I  teU  you  the  stcry  of  a  Uttle  uicident 
thst  occurred  just  a  liuie  over  a  year  sgo 
when  I  was  in  San  Francisco.  Coming  down 
from  tba  faaMwa  Obit  Tower.  I  noUcad  tbat 
tba  elevator  ep«atar  spoke  with  an  aeeawt, 
so  I  asked  him  where  he  was  born.  Point* 
in  down  toward  the  direction  of  the  hart>or. 
he  said:  "40  years  ago,  I  landed  at  that 
pier  I  was  bom  In  Itely.  but  this  Is  my 
country  °  When  he  said  my  country,  he 
literally  shook  with  pmud  emotion  Tee, 
we  all  feel  Juat  like  this  American  of  Italian 
descent  felt  when  he  said.  "This  Is  my  coun- 
try " 

And  what  did  ^e  have  In  his  mind  when 
he  Mid  thaf  Well,  you  undoubtedly  know. 
He  truly  felt  what  It  meant  to  be  sn  Amerl- 
ean  cltlsen  He  had  come  to  this  country 
poor  He  probably  had  children  who  were 
grown,  successful  In  bualneaa  or  the  profea- 
sions  or  In  public  life  He  owned  his  own 
home  He  read  a  fre^  press  He  went  to  the 
church  of  his  choice.  He  breathed  the  free 
air  of  America  On  the  other  hand,  he  saw 
the  struggle  In  his  unfortunate  mother  coun- 
try— the  war  was  over  Much  of  the  economy 
wss  ravaged  Communism  rampant,  poverty, 
misery  all  about  No  wonder  he  said  at 
America:  "This  te  my  country  " 

Attar  all,  it  was  sn  Itetlan.  Columbus,  who 
dleeoveied  the  New  World  It  was  another 
Italian.  Cabot  who  discovered  the  North 
American  Continent,  snd  ever  since  these 
two  began  their  march  westward,  countleaa 
Italians  have  enriched  the  blood,  the  music, 
the  art.  the  life  of  our  continent. 

THB   THBXAT   OT    COMMVMtaM 

But  let  US  not  Just  look  at  the  past  Let 
ua  look  at  tbe  present  and  the  future.  Ob- 
vlooaly.  one  of  the  paramount  facte  of  tba 
world  today  is  the  almost  unchecked  sweep 
of  boiahevism  throiighout  tbe  globe.  Tbla 
le  DOC  scare  talk,  my  friends  Tbls  Is  hard 
fact. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  communism,  based 
upon  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx,  means  com- 
munity of  aU  property— abolition  of  private 
property:  It  mesas  eoanplete  control  of  labor 
by  the  stete;  tbe  state  having  tmrestricted 
power  to  draft  individuals  for  Isbor  without 
reference  to  their  peraonai  deelre  The 
etate  la  aU.  Tbe  Individual  bae  no  nghte 
whataoavar.  Coauuuxuam  Mserta  there  la  no 
Ood.  It  attrlbutea  aU  tbe  nattiral  rlgbte 
of  man  to  the  commimlty.  it  strips  him  of 
liberty  and  makse  him  a  mere  cog  In  the 
machine    for    the    production    of    material 
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things  by  collective  labor  In  a  classless.  God- 
less community. 
TWr  COXrNTES-CatJSADk  ACAnrsT  commtjwism 
You  and  I  recognlae,  too.  the  terrific  battle 
which  Is  being  waged  In  Italy  and  elsewhere 
against  communism,  particularly  through  the 
leadership  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Plxis  XII. 
The  forces  of  right,  of  Justice,  shall,  of  coixrse, 
prevail,  but  the  battle  will  rage  with  un- 
diminished fury. 

There  are  no  Iron  curtains  to  shut  out  the 
Inflow  of  ideas.     Unless  an  Individual  so  but- 
tresses   h;s    own    thinking    with    the    right 
Ideas— either  good  Ideas  or  bad  ideas — he  Is 
liable  to  find  himself  subject  to  the  wrong 
Ideas.    Unless  there  is  lodged  In  the  Individ- 
ual those  fundamental  truths  taught  in  the 
Christian  religion,  he  may  be  subject  to  the 
Inflow  of  those  communistic  concepu  that 
are  running  riot  on  earth. 
May  I  briefly  recall  another  anecdote: 
In   1947.  my  wife  and  I  were  in  Eiirope. 
We  came  back  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
while    on    board.    I    was    Inuoduced    to   Mr. 
Andrei  Vishlnsky  by  Mr.  McNeal.  head  of  the 
British   delegation   to    the   United    Nations. 
Vishlnsky  said  he  didn't  speak  English,  so 
there  was  an  Interpreter  present.     When  I 
grasped  his  hand,  I  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eye  and  said :   "Mr.  Vishlnsky.  I  pray  every 
night  that  RussU  and  BrlUin  and  America 
and  the  other  nations  of  earth  will  have  a 
sincere  desfre  for  peace,  and  will   be  ade- 
quate to  consummate  that  desire  in  some 
form  of  effective  mternatlcMial  organization." 
Through  the  interpreter  came  the  reply  from 
the    Red   delegate    to   the    United    Nations: 
"I  do  no:  pray" 
Consider  this  incident,  my  friends. 
Last  year   I  was  out   in  Mount   Palomar. 
Calif.,    looking    at    that   amazing    300-lnch 
telescope  whlC   examines  the  light  from  stars 
that   are   over   500.000.000  light-years  away. 
This  Instrument  has  measured  almost  in- 
finitely distant  worlds  where  the  sun  is  as 
small  in  comparison  as  our  earth  Is  to  the 
sun.     (Our  earth,  aa  you  know,  has  a  dUm- 
eter  of  10.000  miles— the  sun  1.000.000  miles.) 
Yet— Vlshinaky    doesn't    pray.    Washington 
and  Lincoln  were  praying  men.  as  are  all 
great     souls.     St.     Bartholomew     was     ever 
reaching  for  the  light.     But  the  Reds  seek 
only  to  replace  the  light  with  darkness. 

Now.  let  us  talk  specifically  of  the  Com- 
munist and  other  problems  In  Italy. 

rtALT  S  OkXAT  COMk-BACK  THfOai  THX  KA«aRALL 

ruLN 

I  should  like  first  to  say  Just  a  word  about 
the  great  role  of  tbe  Marshall  plan  in  bring- 
ing Italy  back  to  partial  economic  health. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year.  Italy  has  re- 
ceived some  iSOO .000.000  In  aid  through  the 
European  recovery  program.  This  aid  has 
ptimped  life  blood  into  the  economic  body 
of  a  previously  prostrate  republic.  Por  the 
first  time.  Italy's  food  supply  has  permitted 
the  ending  of  aU  rationing.  Inflation  has 
been  ctirbed. 

Italy's  exporte  have  risen  diuring  1»«  to 
approximately  the  1938  level.  This  haa 
served  to  reduce  Itelys  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade.  Her  textile  mills  are  the  marvel 
of  Europe  and  she  has  made  other  splendid 
advances. 

The  Italian  Qovemment.  under  Premier 
de  Gasperl.  has  played  a  fine  role  In  co- 
operating with  other  European  nations 
toward  reducing  barriers  to  trade,  toward 
attaining  Burop«»n  self-sufllclency,  and 
toward  a  greater  pOUtical  collaboration  of  the 
Western  World. 

Let  me  indicate  just  for  one  moment  how 
American  aid  to  Italy  works  out.  The  sup- 
plies which  our  Government  makes  avaUable 
to  the  Italian  GoTernment  are  sold  by  that 
Government  to  the  ultimate  users.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  this  sale  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment are  deposited  in  a  special  lira  fund. 
This  fund  In  turn  ta  used  for  reconstruction 
and  recovery  purpoees.  Thus,  my  friends,  we 
have  a  twofold  efBect.  Every  pound  of  food, 
every  ton  of  xnacblaery  which  we  forward 


to  Italy,  aids  by  that  much  in  her  come- 
back. Moreover,  the  sale  of  these  Items  In- 
creases the  lira  fund,  which.  In  turn,  helps 
rebuild  bridges  and  roads,  reestablishes  rail- 
ways, reclaims  land.  etc. 

THE  SXT-BACK  TO  THI  kXDS  tW  riALT 

The  American  people  want,  of  course,  to 
help  Italy  to  help  herself.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  a  right  to  ask,  Haa  otir  help  contrib- 
uted toward  reducing  the  totalitarian  trend 
In  Italy? 

The  answer  is  yes.  In  fact,  nowhere  in 
Europe,  save  perhaps  In  France,  have  the  ef- 
fecte  of  the  Marshall  plan  been  so  favorable 
In  terms  of  lessening  the  danger  of  com- 
munism. 

To  anyone  who  knows  the  Italian  people  It 
seems  Inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any 
danger  at  all  of  communism,  except  when 
one  considers  the  appalling  poverty,  the  mal- 
nutrition, the  unemployment,  the  cynicism 
which  resulted  from  lUly's  years  of  lack  of 
freedom  and  her  defeat  In  the  Second  World 
War.  Hungry  peoples,  desperate  peoples, 
disease-ridden  peoples  turn  to  communism. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  Is  a  deep  love 
of  freedom  In  the  Italian  people,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, a  great  fund  of  common  sense.  More- 
over the  Italian  people  are  a  devout,  church- 
going  people,  whose  leadership  In  the  field  of 
reli-lon  Is  an  age-old  fact  which  the  world 
has  almost  taicen  for  granted.  The  Italian 
people,  who  gave  to  the  world  the  flower  of 
art,  of  music,  of  literature,  is  inherently  anU- 
communistic,  and  we  have  given  this  great 
people  the  sinews  with  which  to  fight  com- 
ix, an  ism. 

Earlier  this  week  I  checked  with  the  Stete 
Depurtment  and  they  confirmed  the  fact. 
You  know,  Qf  course,  that  the  Italian  Com- 
munist Party  has  nuinbered  over  2,000,000 
members,  the  largest  outelde  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  attracted  some  8.000.000  voters. 
Moreover  the  Communist-controlled  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  claims  over  5,000.000 
members. 

Well,  my  friends,  although  the  Communist 
Party  has  denied  that  lu  nxembership-  has 
dropped  to  1.500,000.  It  la  a  significant  fact 
that  the  Communist  secretary  of  Labor  Fed- 
eration recently  admitted  that  this  organi- 
zation has  lost  1.000.000  members.  300,000  of 
them  In  Milan  alone. 

THI  coirmnnNC  rxo  mznacs 
But  the  danger  of  communism  Is  not  elim- 
inated, my  friends.  The  Reds  are  ingenious, 
highly  adaptable,  flexible  tn  their  tactics, 
masters  of  the  monkey  wrench.  You  and 
I  have  read  of  their  tectlcs  of  promoting 
chaos  In  the  Italian  Parliament.  We  have 
seen  pictures  and  read  stories  of  the  bloody 
street  note  which  they  are  so  easUy  capable 
of  promoting.  The  Italian  Communist 
Party,  let  us  note,  is  the  largest  single  Com- 
munist Party  outside  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Situated  as  It  Is  very  close  to  the  Com- 
munist sateiUtes  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
Italy  Is  always  In  double  danger.  Her  bor- 
ders are  vlrtuaUy  unprotected,  because  of 
the  ppstwar  treaties.  It  Is  easy  enough,  my 
friends,  for  you  and  me  3.000  mUes  away  to 
stand  up  stanchly  against  the  Communlste. 
but  the  Italian  people  are  in  the  front  lines. 
The  Red  flag  waves  right  outelde  their  bor- 
der whether  it  be  the  Red  flag  of  Marshal 
-nto  or  of  Albania  or  of  any  of  the  Soviet- 
controlled  Balkan  stetes. 

In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Italy  has  been  and  will  remain  one  of 
our  chief  topics  of  Interest  and  attention. 

RHCOMSrXWDATIOMS  OH  TKIBSTK,  COLONiaS,  AXXS 

And  now.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  final 
material  word,  so  to  speak,  on  this  great 
spiritual  occasion,  let  me  present  three  con- 
crete recommendations. 

1  It  Is  obvious  that  Italian  Trieste  must 
be  promptly  returned  to  Italy.  That  Is  the 
policy  of  oxu-  United  Stetes  Govemment. 
That  is  elementary  justice  based  upon  the 
ties  of  blood  and  loyalty  between  the  people 


of  the  territory  and  Itely.  We  must  there- 
fore persist  in  demanding  the  return  of 
Trieste. 

2.  Another  matter  requiring  our  urgent 
consideration  Is  the  question  of  Italian  col- 
onies. I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  Investment 
of  sweat  and  blood  and  tears  of  countless 
Italian  men  and  women  which  has  gone  Into 
building  up  these  colonies.  I  need  not  tell 
you  of  the  appalling  conditions  under  which 
Itellans  are  now  living  under  occupation 
there.  Obviously,  no  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  of  Italy  Is  possible  unless  and 
until  the  question  of  overpopulation  of 
Italy  Itself  Is  handled  adequately.  This,  in 
turn,  brings  to  the  fore  the  necessity  of  a 
just  solution  to  the  colonial  problem — a  so- 
lution which  I  trust  will  be  forthcoming  In 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
and  a  solution  which  recognizes  Italy's  legit- 
imate intereste. 

3.  A  third  basic  Issue  Is  the  question  of 
adequate  modern  Itelian  arms  to  defend 
Itely  against  the  tlireat  of  aggression.  You 
cannot  fight  a  tenk  with  your  bare  hands. 
and  the  Italian  people  cannot  be  expected 
to  resist  aggression  unless  they  are  given  the 
wherewithal  to  defend  themselves. 

Itely  has  demonstrated  wonderful  courage 
In  her  entry  Into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
She  Is  in  effect  putting  her  head  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Russian  bear.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  help  make  siire  that  the  bear  does  not 
snap  l«  Jaws,  by  helping  Itely  to  rearm  to 
the  extent  that  our  military  officials  Jointly 
determine  with  Itelian  leaders. 

COHCLOSION 

Well,  my  friends,  it  has  been  an  Inspiring 
occasion  to  be  with  you  today. 

Wlsconsinltes  of  Italian  descent  have  con- 
tributed mightUy  to  the  growth  of  our  be- 
loved Stete.  1  am  sure  that  you  will  make 
still  fiirther  contributions  In  the  pattern  of 
true  Americanism— the  pattern  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  immlgrante  building  ths 
greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Yes.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  meet 
with  you,  to  drink  from  the  life  of  8t. 
Bartholomew  Inspiration,  and  to  rededleata 
ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 
Perhaps  I  iiave  demonstrated  to  you  the  need 
of  all  of  us  to  be  awake  and  alert  so  tbat  we 
will  not  have  any  more  Pearl  Harbors,  mili- 
tary Pearl  Harbors  or  mental  ones.  "Eternal 
vlgUance  U  stiU  the  price  of  Uberty."  Tlila 
means  that  we  cannot  rest  on  our  oars.  We 
miist  pull  in  unison  to  avoid  the  nxks  and 
the  dangerous  rapids.  It  means  that  we  must 
not  permit  those  who  would  spUt  us  up  into 
factions     to    succeed     in     their     dangerous 

purpose. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  this  U  our 
country  and  tliat  the  pseudo  thoughte  and 
bogus  Ideas  of  communism,  fascism,  stetlsm, 
and  socialism  must  not  become  Imbedded  In 
our  way  of  lite.  We  have  much  here  to  pre- 
serve, and  it  U  going  to  take  effort  and  time— 
yoiirs  and  mine— to  preserve  these  values. 
But  who  wante  to  live  a  life  of  eaae  wban 
the  world  is  dynamically  evolvtaig  as  never 
before?  We  are  privileged  to  be  alive  In 
this  period,  and  we  have  to  demonstrate  that 
we  appreciate  that  fact.  We  will  show  that 
we  are  awake  and  alert  by  meeting  head  on 
the  impact  of  wrong  thinking  and  by  guard- 
ing and  guiding  this  beloved  Hepublic. 


Asia — Suinming  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  UAHrx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVEB 

Tuesday.  August  23. 1949 
Mr.  HALE.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  deeply  we  bury  our  beads  in  the 
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cmn  alter  the  facu  about 
what  !•  wtU^  oo  tn  China.  Our  SUte 
Department  now  realizes  that  oar  Chl- 
nne  policy  onat  be  revised,  bm  It  haj 
not  7et  the  aenac  of  urxency  which  U  ao 
ateaaary  if  we  are  to  do  anything  effec- 
tive. Under  leave  gtvcn  me.  I  ask  atten- 
UoB  for  the  text  ot  aa  article  by  Stewart 
Alsop  tn  the  Washington  Poet  of  August 

Sl.lMt: 

or  Fact 


(By  Stewart  Alaop) 


Th«  odd  •enm  at  unrwtltty  which  roost 
ti«vvl«n  wpcrv^nen  on  thvlr  rvturn  from 
abroad  \m  curkM»ly  haigtif  a«d  In  on«  who 
tuw  rctnmad  (c  ifrnt/Ungtao  from  Um  rar 
^Mt  Mx-tt  ta  fmfnVj  e***'  ^*^-  "  •onxh- 
••at  Asia  la  alio  wad  to  go  the  way  of  China, 
an  an  thinkable  war  la  vtrtoaily  tn«irlt«bl« 
And  It  ta  parfactly  daar  taat 
will  go  tha  way  of  China — and 

i)or  eflOrt  U  mada  to  ravvfaa  tba 
which  U  now  tUMler  way. 

Tat— and  thla  cataMa  tba  aanaa  ot  unreal* 
tty — thcra  la  no  atmoaphara  of  urgency  at 
ail  tn  Waahtngton.  Tbtira  ta  a  good  daal  of 
talk.  Thara  la  a  good  deal  of  worrying  A 
flBod  wumif  potlcy  paper*  an  balag  wrtttcD 
■at  aothlng  very  mtwh  la  batng  4on«.  and 
nobody  Mwma  to  euntemptatc  doing  anything 
vary  okoch  for  a  loog  time  to  ooote 

S  ^*'*>»»"g  la  dona,  the  aaquesca  of  aTants. 
M  f oraeaat  by  tlM  wiaat  aapertanecd  obaeraati 
te  the  Par  laat  (and  aa  undoubudly  foracaat 
if  V  M  Molotov.  now  dlrecUDg  the  Soviet 
powar  dnva  ta  Aata)  ta  broadly  aa  foUows: 
The  Chlnaaa  Communiat  armies  will  reach 
tba  bordrra  of  Indoehtna  and  Burma  while 
tfea  non-Commtiniat  goremment  in  Burma 
aatf  the  non-ConunanlBt  Bao  Oal  regime  in 
ladochlna  are  both  atfll  pathetically  feeble. 
The  proinla'>d  matarltf  auppoi>  wilt  be  de- 
Ttrered  to  the  OnaUBtmtat  forcea  tn  these 
countries,  and  Burma  and  Indochina  will 
rapidly  tM  tranafonned  Into  new  demuc- 
raciea. 

When  Burma  and  Indochina  go.  Slam  will 
follow — on    tixla    potnt    eTeryone    (Including 

rlhmaaa)  to  miaahgaoaa  The  long,  trreg- 
fltemaaa-Malayaa  border  will  then  be- 
come an  avenue  of  Inflltrattoc  azKl  supply  for 
the  Oonununlst  gu?milaa  tn  Malaya,  and  t'  -> 
Brltlah  poattlon  in  Malaya  will  t>e  rendered 
uuieoabla.  Tbc  rest  of  aoutbeaat  Aata  gone. 
tba  pTHKira  on  the  harried,  naw-bom  Na- 
ttooaUat  government  in  Indoneaia  wlU  l>e 
too  graat  to  withstand. 

An  thia  is  not  some  sort  of  unpleaaant 
nightmare  alMUt  amali.  faraway  coxintrtaa 
with  peculiar  oamaa.  It  Is  what  is  now  ex- 
tremely Ukely  to  happen  It  is  likeiy  to 
begin  to  happen,  not  In  the  distant  rorure. 
but  In  a  matter  of  months,  before  thia  year 
ta  out 

This  la  not  merely  tha  opinion  of  thia  re- 
porter. It  la  the  opinion  of  every  single 
liaformed  observer  on  the  spot  It  Is  necea- 
aary  to  oooalder  what  it  will  mean  to  the 
United  Stataa  if  aoathaaat  Asia,  together  with 
Cbina.  Is  organ taad  undar  tba  authority  of  the 
Kremlin.  In  tha  first  place,  it  will  mean 
altbar  that  Japan's  vital  Indualrial  poUntiaJ 
wUl  ba  added  to  the  Kramlin'a  vast  Aaiatlc 
empire,  or  that,  to  prevent  this  iiappening. 
ta*  tlBttad  tSftea  will  be  forced  to  tranaform 
Japan  laitD  a  tightly  held  military  colony. 

With  the  tassorabia  aaed  to  feed  ber  peo- 
ple, with  bar  aapert  mwkat  ta  the  United 
Stataa  daatroyad.  it  la  nonaenaa  to  Imagine 
kbat  a  turn  Ofiiall  Japan  coold  bold  out 
■gainst  Ooauaaalst  pressure  when  her  whole 
natural  trading  area  had  been  organ  taad 
under  Ooarananlat  control.  The  United 
■laMa  soald,  aad  ptobabiy  would,  attempt  to 
bold  Japaa  perasanentty  by  military  meana. 
But  oltaaataly  tbla  could  only  ba  doaa  if 
It  could  be  <ows  at  ail.  b>  brutally  repraaalva 


In  taa  aaeond  piena.  soutbeaa 
oomparal><y  the  rlebeet  reiaatwiag  reaarvolr 
of  untapped  isewatts  in  the  world  Leave 
aalde  for  the  aaoment  tiie  strategic  meaning 
of  a  Communist  aoathaaat  Asia.  Conaldrr 
only  tile  fooxKsntc  meaning:  If  iheae  riches 
are  added  to  the  Soviet  power  center,  and 
■llMiailllil  from  the  Wmt  the  Irtnd  of  rrver- 
tore  ta  the  W(n-td  power  balance  will  tiave  oc- 
curred which  tn  the  past  has  always  resalted 
tn  war 

It  la  difleult  to  write  about  what  ts  hap- 
pening tn  the  Par  Beat  wlthoat  aooadiag 
shrill  and  hysterical.  And  it  must  be  saM  at 
once  that  tlM  sequence  of  events  outlined 
above,  although  tt  ta  aow  quite  clearly  likely 
to  happen,  need  aot  neceaaarily  happen. 

Tb  balance  the  picture,  it  ta  neeeeaary  to 
add  the  aaaeta  which  the  West  stUl  com- 
mands tn  Asia.  Some  of  tbeee  are  non- 
Cnmmuniat  goveiBBtente  tn  Japan.  Korea, 
the  Philtpptiiea.  9IUB.  Baram,  ladoaesla.  and 
above  ail  India,  tbe  eoonoialc  weakneaa  ot 
Communtat  China:  tile  great  potenttalitlea 
for  a  aharply  improved  standing  of  living 
throogbout  aoutbeaat  Aaia;  tlM  weakness  and 
at  BMSt  at  the  native  Oommunlst 
aapopalartty  in  aoutbeaat 
Asia  of  the  CMaeaa  adaarlMaa  who  nave 
dearly  t>een  daalgnatsd  Molotov's  political 
siKirk  troopa;  and  perhapa.  above  all.  .\s1atlc 
nattonaltam.  The  Soviets  Iiave  exploited  tills 
nattonallaBx  against  the  We!!t.4mt  tt  la  a  two- 
whlch  can  alao  be  turned  against 
iltani 

Porthcomlni;  reports  In  thia  space  will  out- 
tine  the  views  of  the  t»st- Informed  oOaervers 
and  ofBciala  on  the  spot  aa  to  what  can  tie 
done  to  esplolt  tlieae  aaeeta.  and  to  prevent 
the  dlMwter  which  has  already  occuired  tn 
China  from  baaoaMag  tba  ftnal  eatastropbe 
of  ttie  toaa  of  sB  Bila.  Bat  the  ceeentlal  to- 
gredlent  of  eveiy  plan  of  action  tn  Asia  can  be 
stated  tn  one  sentence  ft  is  the  sense  of 
ar^racy  tn  the  United  States  which  is  re- 
quired if  the  effort  to  save  Asis  ts  to  be  made 
For  the  effort  must  be  great,  and  tt  miat  be 
made  very   soon . 


Mr.  t 


s  BeM  New  Profraai 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED.  L  CRAWFORD 

or    MICBICA.t 

nt  THK  BOUSE  or  REPRKSBNTATTVEB 

Tmeadmg.  Amgust  23.  1949 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  char- 
ity begiUA  at  home.  Yet  we  have  long 
lived  a  doctrine  of  favorable  bsUance  in 
trade  that  made  it  begin  abroad.  In  the 
hope  that  the  dxunping  of  American 
goods  m  other  peop.es'  laps  may  be 
stemmed  before  the  overdraft  on  oar 
natural  resources,  relative  to  demands 
thereon  by  pyramiding  populations,  be- 
comes an  in*>scapable  dilemma.  I  offer 
for  the  RxcoKo  uncer  leave  to  exteiul  my 
maarks.  an  abridgment  of  a  reoent  ad- 
dress by  Hon  Sprtiille  Braden  at  the  Col- 
gate University  Conference  on  American 
Foreign  Policy,  as  foUows: 


roan  n  av   pkivatb 

(By  Spruiil*  Biadeal 
"It  te  related  tliat  a  peretm  of  Uoutad  m- 
teltlgsiua.  en  iMing  assured  tfeaa  be  would 
esrtaialy  oos  day  enjog  ao  adsqaate  mas 
peteooe  if  ti«  duaely  fcUuwed  ttie  indtistrtoufi 
tiabits  of  the  thrifty  bee.  spent  the  greater 
part  of  aia  Ufa  in  annotntlng  bia  thJgtia  with 
tbe  yeUow  powder  wbleli  be  tabaiisaiBty  cvi- 
lected  Creat  tbs 


la  plala  leagiwgs  dMlpenee  aad  tiirift, 
^miratale  aa  they  are  In  ttuuieelvea.  wlU  be 

iiif  Ism  or  even  harmful  If  miadlracted  or  em- 
ployed in  a  futile  attempt  to  reach  an  un- 
obtainable goal.  Juat  aa  tt  la  Impoaalbte  lor 
men  economically  to  perform  the  eaaentlal 
rumitllJiii  of  the  trasy  bee.  ao  the  application 
at  tbe  bigbiy  indrvtrlalifled  syatem  of  the 
Ontted  SUtea  to  otber  peoplea.  tn  other 
cltmea.  under  widely  divergent  condltiona 
and  Influencea  may  b9  inopportune,  abortive 
and  tnjtirloua  to  all  eoneemed. 

Certainly,  with  tlM  world  m  Its  desperate 
eeeeomie  and  poltttcml  stialta.  thik  ts  no 
tlaie  for  our  Oovemment  to  dash  forth  tn 
porsait  ot  utoptas.  othervrlae  to  mdulge  in 
iiilsglliili  il  endeavor-  or  to  heap  further 
taaee  on  an  already  overspent  Nation  tn 
order  tn  flnance  global  pnnaceaa  Tet.  In 
effect.  tlMkt  la  preciaety  what  the  American 
people  trom  a  relatively  small  tteglnntng  may 
gradually,  perhapa  unwittingly,  slip  Into  do- 
ing, ted  astray  by  tiieir  emotions  and  by 
the  glittering  enltcementa  attiitruted  to  the 
«>-cailed  lx)td  new  program. 

We.  Americans,  are  innately  optimistic 
and.  therefore,  aiarays  ready  to  try  something 
new.  espectally  if  it  promiers  reform  or  a 
speedier  approach  to  tbe  millenlum  Also 
we  are  gtveii  to  emotlOBal  otrttjursta  of  all 
varieties:  harmleas  or  exp'oefve.  of  short  or 
long  duration,  for  good  or  bad.  they  sweep 
the  whole  country  from  coast  to  ^oast  There 
were  the  manias  for  mah-)nng.  ohetacte  gott 
and  t>lowlng  bubbles  IVnw  rrur  ctiarmtng 
ladlea.  almoat  without  exception  and  with 
scant  regard  to  the  masculine  eye  for  a  well 
turned  ankle  and  a  trim  figure,  unaesthet- 
ically  bedeck  themselves  In  the  new  look, 
slcppy  flat-heeled  slippers  and  slack?.  Whole 
communities,  seduced  by  the  tiope  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing  go  all  out  for 
pyramid  club<>  and  radio  give-aways.  As  op- 
posed to  these  rather  silly  mass  psychoses, 
on  ottier  occasions,  with  Rplendtd  generosity 
we  ccntrtbute  vast  sums  to  help  those  all 
over  the  earth,  who.  less  fortunate  than  we, 
fytua  catastropties  and  war.  Illness,  and 


Great  prom  less  dissipated  tn  subsequently 
■aall  pet  fur  manes  will  impair  confidence  in 
us  and  in  the  world  leadership  which  is  ours. 
Let  us  rememtjer  with  John  Klble  that: 

"Bemesls  hang^  ovet  men  who  are  over- 
bold in  aspiration,  whether,  like  Prometheus. 
they  devlss  mstbods  and  expedients  for  tha 
iMbilallaa  of  eaasBeB  IDa.  or.  aa  lo.  indulge 
la  bwadtng  eastlss  bi  tbe  air  " 

waJdng  overtiold  in  aspiration  by 
methods  and  espedienta  for  the  al- 
leviation or  ilia  oonunon  to  ail  Irumanlty, 
would  it  not  tie  wise  first  to  cure  our  own 
ita?  In  tiUa  way  wc  might  aet  a  good 
Cor  otiiara  to  follow  we  could  better 
learn  bow  later  on  effectively  to  assist  our 
neighbors,  and.  after  ail.  charity  doss  bsgla 
at  tMcne 

■verything  tbm  point  rv  program  propoaae 
to  do  for  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  earth 
■bowld  alao  be  done  tn  and  for  this  country. 
MUlioas  of  uur  fellow  citlaens  need  and  wtaft 
to  realiss  tlielr  yeammgs  for  a  better  Ufa:  to 
have  more  and  better  food,  dotliing.  lioUBing 
aad  aawe  macimaleal  power  to  lighten  their 
titirdeas;  in  abort,  to  raise  substantially 
tbslr  stnndsidi  ot  living. 

In  contraat  with  the  manifold  divergen- 
cies, obstacles  and  naks  which  will  t>e  en* 
countered  tn  trying  to  spread  our  indus- 
trial and  adeatlAc  tectmiquea  abroad,  it 
would  be  eeeler  ftrat  to  attack  thia  huge  )ob 
to  t)e  dona  at  home.  Here  we  iiave  a  more 
or  leea  boaMpMaaoua  pmwilatiisi.  already 
P'ws seeing  laahaieal  know-bow  or.  at  leaet. 
a  ready  adapcaUiity  titereto  We  enjoy  gen- 
eral aalflbraalty  of  laws,  cuatoma  and  prind- 
piea  and.  above  all.  a  firm  l>eiief  in  uur  way 
of  Ufa — ta  the  private  caaapaUtive  enter- 
prlee  ayatem. 

Ttiat  we  abouid  give  priority  to  the  hURe 
Job   to  be  done   at  baaa  in   no   way   pre> 
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eludea  our  proceeding  simultaneously  to 
increase  friendship  and  cooperation  with  our 
Beightxirs  to  the  south.  Our  maximum  ef- 
forts In  these  particulars  should  be  con- 
centrated in  this  hemisphere.  There  is  no 
other  region  where  the  point  rv  program  can 
be  essayed  under  more  propitious  circum- 
atances.  Its  success  or  failure  in  the  new 
world  should  indicate  what  might  t>e  done 
elsewhere. 

Let  us  pause  to  oontemplate  just  what  the 
ezpression  "t>old  new  program"  means.  Pre- 
sumably it  may  be  bold  to  the  extent  It 
breaks  precedents,  overreaches  our  sbilt- 
tles  or  becomes  foolhardy.  Wone  of  these 
altematlvaa  are  neceaaarily  commendable, 
liance.  the  word,  although  actually  oMaa- 
B^leaa,  might  have  lieen  Injected  beoauss 
It  was  sonorously  inspiring.  Such  literary 
fllghu  make  a  poor  defense  agamst  hard 
ecunnmlc  facts. 

The  dictionary  defines  a  program  as  "a 
prearranged  plan  or  course  of  proceedings." 
Yet.  5  months  after  the  President's  pro- 
nouncement, we  are  told  olBclally  ttiat  "all 
ttie  ageudee  of  Government  tiavlng  experl- 
aaae  la  the  fields  of  lnt«riiauonal  technical 
cooperation  and  economic  development  tiave 
been  hard  at  work  examining  ways  and 
means  for  United  States  participation  in 
the  point  IV  program. "  In  other  words, 
there  was  no  progmm  to  begin  with  and, 
judj?lng  by  what  has  thus  far  emerged  from 
Washington,  It  still  remains  pretty  sketchy 
for  what  Mr.  Truman  says  "ha»  liecome  one 
of  tlie  major  elements  of  our  foreign  policy." 
The  plan,  so  far  developed,  appears  In  the 
piaal^nt's  special  meeeage  and  two  bills 
rventty  presented  to  OOngreas  Separated 
from  the  usual  pious  platitudes  and  allur- 
ing abstractlona  it  is  admitted  to  l>e  ex- 
perimental and  oaly  the  first  steps.  It 
dlvidea  into  two  categories;  (Ii  Technical 
aid  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  UN:  (2)  encouragement  U-  private  en- 
terprise to  go  abroad  tiirough  the  nego- 
tiation of  protecting  investmert  and  trade 
treatlea  and  by  the  Bxport-Import  Bank 
gnaranteeing  capital  against  loases.  It  ts 
recogniaed  that  tbe  major  eflcart  may  t>e 
local.  L  e..  via  self-help. 

The  cost  of  these  experimental  first  stepe 
during  the  initial  year  will  be  $46,000,000 
for  technical  aid  and  an  unknown  amount 
on  the  guarantee  account.  Such  starting 
estimates  may  cause  those  to  shudder  who 
have  oljserved  the  manner  In  which  truly  In- 
signillcant  accHns  of  expenditure  in  Wssh- 
ington  quickly  grow  into  gigantic  spreading 
oaks. 

During  the  last  decade  the  United  States 
Government  has  actively  been  giving  tech- 
nical cooperation  tluough  Latin  America, 
^pending  large  sums  in  the  process.  Its 
mi  I  see  has  been  relatively  unimportant,  ex- 
cepting for  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  work  in  education,  healtli,  and  agri- 
culture. These  projects  were  carried  on 
j<^ntlv  with  the  respective  national  au- 
thorities and  United  States  contributions 
steadily  decreased  as  the  local  share  roee. 

Fot  some  time  it  would  t>e  advisable  to 
rastrict  United  States  Government  activi- 
tlee  under  point  rV  to  this  type  of  endeavor. 
Even  so.  there  will  be  complicating  factors. 
What  is  to  l»e  done  when  techniques  so  Im- 
prove health  and  other  conditions  as  to 
Increase  greatly  the  population  in  a  coun- 
try, which  even  under  optimum  foodstuff 
prodnctlon  ^-an  now  barely  sustain  a  smaller 
noadte-  of  people?  Wisecracks  about  birth 
control  and  making  it  retroactive  dont  give 
the  answer.  Or,  to  take  a  Ampler  case,  if 
by  the  use  of  modern  tools  a  worker  pro- 
ducea  twice  as  much,  it  may  require  quite 
an  educational  campaign  plus  the  genera- 
tion of  many  incentives  to  dissuade  him  from 
working  half  as  long. 

It  is  pertinent  tn  observe  that  American 
enterprises  cannot  afford  to  give  away  their 
acientlfic  and  Industrial  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  tecbniqueB  for  nothing;  payment 
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must  lie  made  for  patents  and  know-how. 
Bor  can  they  permit  these  things  to  be  mis- 
used by  reason  of  Ignorance  or  for  Improper 
ends. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment mostly  does  not  poasem  these  things 
and.  tiierefore.  cannot  supply  them.  To  the 
extent  that  foreigners,  unaware  of  this  fact, 
are  disappointed  tn  their  expectations,  they 
will  accuse  Weahbagtoa  at  bad  faith.  How- 
ever, this  probably  wimt  stop  the  bureau- 
crats, since  no  government  organ.  I  ever 
heard  of.  has  yet  abstained  from  any  functlan 
because  It  acknowledged  itself  to  be  ignorant 
or  incompetent. 

Therefore,  unless  Congress  rigidly  cb-cum- 
serilies  governmental  operations  under  point 
IV.  tliere  is  grave  danger  that  the  appropria- 
tions required  for  the  program,  within  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time,  will  Ijecome  enormous. 
Frequently  they  will  Ije  of  a  speculative 
nature.  To  employ  United  States  taxpayers' 
money  in  such  ventures  would  be  unprin- 
cipled and  unsound;  It  would  be  counter  to 
otn"  democratic-capitalistic  tenets;  it  would 
involve  us  in  the  worst  form  of  dollar  di- 
plomacy; it  would  turn  over  the  investment 
of  our  savings  to  Ijuireaucrata,  Ill-equipped 
for  the  task  and  whose  responsibilities  for 
the  errors  they  may  commit  would  be  blurred; 
and  it  would  deprive  our  citizens  of  their 
fundamental  right  to  choose  their  own  in- 
vestments. 

No  officialdom.  Irrespective  of  how  care- 
fully selected  or  wise  tt  may  be.  la  competent 
to  master  and  direct  all  the  intricate  and 
powerful  economic  forces  of  this  Nation — 
and  still  less  of  the  whole  world. 

To  prosecute  more  than  a  small  part  of  tills 
program  through  governmental  vehicles,  dis- 
bursing the  taxpayers'  money  in  govemment- 
to-govemment  loans  or  grants  would  render 
it  l>old  to  the  point  of  foolhardlness.  The 
recipients  of  governmental  loans  or  largesse 
acquire  a  distaste  for  private  capital.  More- 
over, governmental  credits  receive  exchange 
priorities  and  other  preferences,  thus  further 
injuring  private  interests. 

Bven  worse  tium  developing  tills  program 
through  United  States  governmental  instru- 
mentalities would  be  to  put  i*  under  tbe  leas 
experienced  United  Nations  and  the  latter's 
specialized  agencies.  This  Nation  would  con- 
tinue to  make  the  major  financial  and  tech- 
nical contributions,  yet  the  direction  and 
control  thereof  in  most  cases  would  tie  vested 
in  those  organisations  where  our  single  vote 
would  be  overwhelmed  liy  thoee  of  the  plan's 
tieneficiarles.  The  United  Nations,  like  all 
bureaucracies,  aeems  ambiuous  to  expand  its 
activities  and.  at  Ijest  to  be  only  grudgingly 
tolerant  of  private  enterprise.  To  coordi- 
nate its  operations  with  those  of  private 
crganiaations  would  lie  a  Sisyphean  task. 
The  evils  of  the  stattsm  and  bureaucracy 
from  which  we  already  suffer  witiiin  our  own 
countrj'  would  be  expanded  into  an  infinitely 
more  dangerous  international  superstate  and 
hegemonic   bureaucracy. 

During  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
menacing  and  ever- increasing  tumefaction  of 
a  variety  of  grants-in-aid  to  tlie  several 
States  and  of  Federal  subsidies  to  sundry 
groups  who  may  possess  convincing  electoral 
influence.  All  of  this  undermines  self- 
confidence  and  individual  Initiative  and 
makes  men  supine  under  a  welfare  state. 

Still  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  learn  we  have 
advanced  so  far  down  the  easy  path  of 
lethargic  submission  or  indifference  that  It 
Is  now  proposed  to  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
as  a  guaranty  to  induce  private  capital  to 
invest  aljroad  In  undertaJtings  in  wliich. 
based  on  sound  business  judgment,  it  would 
not  dare  haaard  its  own  funds. 

According  to  the  President's  message  to 
Congress,  private  investors  are  to  be  insured 
against  the  dangers  of  Inconvertibility  of 
their  capital  and  profits  into  dollars,  ex- 
propriations, imfair  and  discriminatory 
by  foceign  governments,  and  tbe 


ileeliiii  lliiii  at  their  enterpriae  tbrougb 
or  rebellion. 

While  this  proposal  ss  yet  Is  too  nebulons 
and  complicated  to  permit  of  detailed 
analysis,  esrtaln  gtiiSfiitfcitHiiis  are  sppll- 
cable,  trreepeetive  at  tbm  aatare  of  tlie  loss 
wtiicb  tbe  goaxaatlsa  sea  st^ppoasd  to  eover. 
The  sa^ested  taueeduia  woold  be  unaoond 


(z)  Any  gnaraatles  such  ss  are  contem- 
plated stiould  bs  given  by  the  country  where 
the  Investment  may  ba  auule,  and  under  no 
circumstances  by  tba  eoontry  supplying  tba 
capital.  .    .     . 

(b)  It  would  appear  unfair  to  dlaaiftHBHta 
against  older  investments.  1.  s..  preclaely 
against  those  wtio  have  danonstrated  the 
InltlatiTe.  enterprise,  and  courage  to  go 
abroad  on  their  own.  without  guesmni— tal 
aaststance.  On  the  other  haad.  waM  IBa 
guaranties  to  be  extended  to  existing  invest- 
ments, the  risk  might  be  an  undue  burden 
on  tlie  United  Statee  Treasury:  while  simul- 
taneously the  premiums  might  too  greatly 
augment  operating  coets  of  the  kMneflciariee. 
Bitber  alternative  would  be  bad. 

(c)  In  many  cases,  it  simply  would  not 
worlt.  It  would  be  fpnselMe  to  Insure 
against  the  speculattea  risks  of  exploration 
for  m^'^TTtiw,  timtier  cruising,  ete.,  or  to 
guarantee  the  value  of  mineral  reeervee. 

(d)  To  use  the  taxpayers'  money  in  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  wrong  in  principle  and 
unwlee  in  practice.  A  governmental  oOlcial. 
in  my  c^iinion,  must  act  as  a  trustee  on  behalf 
of  tbe  taxpayws.  He  baa  absolutely  no  right 
by  taxation  to  seias  their  savings  and  invsat 
them  m  a  motley  lot  of  busineeses  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  earth.  Stmilarly.  I 
question  the  propriety  of  tliat  ottdal  em^ 
ploving  the  taxpayers'  money  to  underwrite 
or  guarantee  risks,  which  the  private  in- 
vestor would  otherwise  reject  as  unsafe. 
Under  this  system  tbe  {Blvate  Investors  would 
get  the  proGXM,  if  any;  wtiereas.  the  taxpayers 
for  certain  as  yet  indeterminate  premiums 
which  will  never  reach  tbftir  podcets,  would 
wind  up  al»orbing  tbe  lasses. 

(e>  Not  only  would  it  weaken  tbe  disposi- 
tion of  undwdeveloped  areas  to  create  an 
atmoephere  attractive  for  private  investment, 
but  to  ttie  extent  loeees  result  fxoaa  the  ac- 
tions of  foreign  govenaaaata.  it  a^gbt  even 
increase  the  numtier  at  exproprlatkms  and 
other  abuses,  on  the  theory  that  after  all. 
"Uncle  Bam  will  pay  the  bill  anyway." 

(f )  It  would  increase  the  already  dangerous 
measure  of  govonmental  supervision  and  in- 
terference in  buBlnasi  It  would  involve 
registration  of  capital,  profits,  and  other  data, 
thus  giving  the  unfriendly  or  ' 
potent  weapon  wtierewlth  to 
jure  our  investors. 

(g)  Since  the  giuuranUea  would  have  to  be 
available  to  every  dtiaen.  it  could  l>e  em- 
ployed by  the  chiselers,  fly-by-nlght  snd 
crooked  promaben  to  the  dtssdventeds  of 
every  one  concerned,  excepting 
aelves.  thus  giving  United  States 
and  govonment — a  ttad  name.  A  aort  of 
Gresham's  law  might  result;  kwd  investments 
driving  out  the  good. 

[  h )  Tlie  Bxport  Impart  Bank  in  due  course 
might  be  forced  to  main  good  eome  of  lU 
guaranties  and  therefore  to  take  over  tba 
private  investor's  position,  often  Indudtng 
large  blocks  of  nearly  worthless  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  United  States  Government 
would  ttie"  find  itself  In  one  or  mors  liad 
pieces  of  buameea  wbftBli  would  ba  tiia  aabjaet 
of  acrimonious  Jsbate  wiUi  tlia 
ttiee.  Such  a  sittiatlon  would  lie  embai 
ing  or  humiliating  and  might  lead  to  <D»- 
agreeable  charges  tbat  we  were  exercising  a 
new  species  of  dcdlar  dlpknnacy. 

(i)  For  the  aforeglvai  reaaons.  it  would 
discoin-age  rather  than  encourage  private  m- 
vestment. 

( j )  Lastly  and  worst  of  all,  it  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent  in  subaldBBed  hmtfaees  tiiat 
oould  ba  asiasd  upon,  botb  st  BoaM  and 
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•JbroAd  for  their  own  gmin  by  presttirt 
^^»m)■ — labor,  agriculture,  and  buslxMaa  at 
•vary  varlvty — to  rakl  the  public  pura*.  It 
would  b«  r«pvH«Btod  by  Commxintote  and 
otfears  a*  proof  poAttve  tbat  prlvau  tntar- 
cannot  operat*  on  Ita  own.  but  must 
mpnttirt  by  the  taipaywa'  money.  It 
the  tvoftmrnmatal  concepts 
of  oar  tltiiwfi'T***^.  s^-reltant  system. 

It  IB  my  ^hUM  tbas  tbm  majority  of  Amer- 
ican hmtamm  l— rtsn  ttlll  have  too  much 
>mnij  to  b*  lad  ai«xay  by  the  dcbUlUttng 
of  poftVRunAit  gtMumntles. 
wtth  tta 


Truman  eagently  ob- 
majnr  effort  must  be  local,  it 
Its.  who  seek  devel- 
kncw-bow  for  their 
adjnat  themselres  to 
tte  baale  eeeaonic  ttetm  of  life:  to  enact 
and  honestly  administer  proper  laws  and 
refulationj  which  will  encourage  private 
enterprise:  to  abandon  legislation  and  prac- 
tkae  which  dlacrlminau  against  foreigners: 
Jm  short  to  create  that  intangible  but  all- 
■miilisl  atmosphere  which  will  attract  tn- 
iMliiisiiT  If  they  wUI  do  these  things,  they 
wlU  find  United  States  capital  anxlovis  to 
venttire  abroad,  as  It  has  In  the  past,  on  a 
scale  and  In  a  manner  which  will  bring 
large  proftta  to  everyone  involved. 

It  la  pertinent  to  observe  that  under  the 
vast  array  of  overlapping  laws,  regulations. 
and  taxes  existing  both  In  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  it  would  be  utterly  Im- 
peaalble  presently  to  Initiate  the  vitally  Im- 
-  pertant  enterprises,  which  have  so  hugely 
benefited  thoae  peoples  and  their  govem- 
menta.  raised  their  living  standards,  and 
given  us  the  strategic  materials  without 
which  we  could  not  have  won  the  recent  war. 
In  other  words,  unless  the  Impediments  and 
dIsiiMentlvea  I  have  described,  can  be  re- 
moved not  even  a  start  can  be  made  con- 
structively on  the  bold   new  program. 

It  has  been  reiterated  that  point  IV  Is  a 
lOi^  progrmm.  yet  there  are  those  who  would 
BOW  present  It  as  a  quick  cure  for  recession, 
disinflation,  or  whatever  one  wants  to  call 
our  present  economic  difBcultles.  To  co- 
relate  It  with  any  short-range  problem  will 
only  cause  oonXudon.  since  It  will  require 
decades  and  generations,  patience  and  per- 
stetence  win  have  to  be  exercised  by  all. 

In  the  development  of  the  Truman  pro- 
gram. It  Is  Imperative  at  all  times  to  bear 
certain  verities  In  mind: 

(a)  It  Is  dangerous  to  generalise.  BMh 
country  and  area  must  be  studied  separately 
and  plans  adjusted  to  the  specific  conditions 
prevailing  therein,  before  an  attempt  Is 
to   formulate   a   coordinated    general 


(b)  It  Is  a  common  error  to  attribute  un- 
Umited  leeourcee  to  so-called  undeveloped 
■laee.  as  for  instance  Latin  America,  when 
aetually  extensive  Investigations  In  each 
country  have  already  proven  that  the  alleged 
riches  are  not  readily  at  hand. 

(c)  Our  ■clentlflc  advances  and  Industrial 
or  technical  pn-Kcdures  are  not |  universally 
applicable.  A  small  mine  In  tlM  Aivdes  may 
be  worked  peodMMy  bf  local  methods; 
whereas  It  wuold  he  a  kwtng  proposition  for 
American  operators. 

(d>  The  esploratlon.  development,  and 
working  of  such  larf<e  natural  resources  as 
lk>  sxlst  can  be  performed  siicceasfully  only 
by  private  enterprise.  Oovcrnment.  and  still 
wtan  l&terTUittonal  government,  is  incapable 
flC  dotof  the  job. 

(e)  As  previously  noted,  no  atumpts 
should  be  made  to  Indnstrlaltae  areas  which 
are  unsuitable  by  reason  of  scarcity  of  raw 
UUkdequaU  or  incompetent  Ubor. 
or   other   adverse   condl- 


(f»  Such   mternaUonal  aoeords  as  those 
approved  at  the  Bogota  Conference  in  1M6. 


In  respect  of  the  Orau  doctrine,  expropria- 
tion, and  in  other  particulars  must  be  re- 
scinded or  they  wUl  block  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

(g)  Any  positive  program  to  succeed  must 
be  premised  on  the  proposition  that  private 
property  rights  are  human  rlghu  and  If  they 
are  lost  all  freedoms  will  perish. 

If  I  have  sounded  several  notes  of  cau- 
tion. It  Is  precisely  because  President  Tru- 
man's Idea — his  ultimate  objective — Is  so 
splendid  that  we  must  not.  like  the  person 
who  laboriously  gathered  yellow  pollen  from 
the  flowers  in  the  field,  fall  by  being  over- 
bold in  aspiration  or  building  castles  In  the 
air.  Nothing  can  be  so  foolish  as  empty 
boldness — the  chill  of  Ignorance,  and  nothing 
so  futile  as  daydreaming. 

The  most  inspiring  Incentive  which  can 
be  given  toward  forwarding  this  program 
would  t>e  for  the  United  States  itself  to  stop 
the  insidious  drift  toward  a  collectivlst  econ- 
omy which  now  threatens  to  smother  the 
American  way  of  life:  to  put  our  own  house 
In  or  '.er;  to  restrict  Government  to  tu  prop- 
er functions,  and  to  return  to  the  free  pri- 
vate competitive  enterprise  system  which  re- 
spects economic  rlghU  and  rewards  honesty, 
hard  work,  and  Intelligence  with  profits, 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  general  well- 
being. 


Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PIVN3TLVAK1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  give  serious 
attention  to  bolstering  our  economy  In 
order  that  we  maintain  full  employment, 
high  purchasing  power,  and  profitable 
business. 

Our  economic  system  Is  complex — In 
fact,  so  complicated — that  we  would  be 
fools  to  have  a  patent  answer  for  what- 
ever problems  that  may  arise.  But  it  Is 
not  diflQcult  to  point  out  that  certain 
things  are  not  sound  and  do  damage  to 
our  stability  and  progress  by  their  con- 
tinuation. All  about  us.  I  am  sure,  each 
of  us  can  point  with  little  effort  to  several 
barriers  to  the  normal  flow  of  business. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  of  the  worst  and  insidious  barriers 
to  the  efforts  of  businessmen  to  maintain 
sales.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  luxury 
taxes  on  many  common  Items  of  pur- 
chases. These  taxes  were  devised  for 
the  most  part  in  1941.  Their  rates  were 
Increased  from  10  to  20  percent  in  1944. 
and  put  on  a  more  or  less  permanent 
basis  in  1946. 

Without  question  these  so-called  lux- 
ury taxes  are  doing  an  immense  harm  to 
the  future  well-being  of  our  great  Nation. 
All  over  this  Nation,  they  are  nullifying 
sales  each  day.  each  hour.  Bu:»inessmen 
find  that  they  are  unable  to  explain 
these  taxes  to  their  customers.  They 
find  customer  resentment  developing. 
as  If  the  taxes  were  their  own  idea  and 
as  if  part  of  the  taxes  fell  into  their 
pockets. 

Originally  these  taxes  were  levied  in 
1941  to  discourage  the  sale  of  these  ar- 
ticles. In  order  to  conserve  materials  tnen 
in  short  supplies.    The  general  idea  was 


that  if  consumers  wanted  them,  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  penalty,  or  a  so- 
called  luxury  tax.  Today  the  taxes  per- 
sist as  a  means  of  raising  revenue — and 
they  do  produce  about  a  biUion  dollars  a 
year.  However,  what  is  wrong  with  these 
taxes  overweighs  any  revenue  considera- 
tions that  can  be  argued  in  their  favor. 
They  are  serioiLsly  curtailing  sales. 
Need  more  be  sald^  But  just  as  Impor- 
tant, they  constitute,  in  general,  a  tax 
against  the  women  of  this  country.  Most 
of  the  products  so  taxed  are  used  by 
women.  Others  are  lised  by  babies  and 
Infants.    A  few  are  used  by  men. 

If  you  examine  the  items  In  the  cate- 
gory of  luxury  taxes,  you  must  conclude 
as  I  have  that  they  are  not  luxuries,  but 
essentials.  Since  when  has  it  been  Con- 
gress' Intent  to  tax  women  and  babies? 
And  since  when  has  it  been  Congress' 
intent  to  tax  e.ssentials  during  peace- 
time?   The  answers  are  obvious. 

I  have  here  my  wife's  purse.  She  was 
gracious  enough  to  allow  me  to  show  you 
the  economic  discrimination  we  have 
practiced  upon  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try and  upon  manufacturers,  workers, 
jobbers,  and  retailers. 

To  begin  with,  this  purse  could  not  be 
purchased  until  an  additional  20  percent 
of  the  retail  price  was  paid  as  the  retail 
excise  tax.  Purses  are  essential  to  wom- 
en. They  are  certainly  no  luxury.  I  have 
10  pockets  in  my  suit.  Women  are  not 
that  fortunate.  Most  female  outergar- 
ments  do  not  contain  any  usable  pockets. 
Now  let  us  open  this  purse.  Here  Is  a 
billfold.  It  could  not  be  purchased  from 
the  retailer  without  paying  a  20-percent 
tax.  Can  a  billfold  be  called  a  luxury? 
And  here  is  a  key  case.  It  holds  car  keys. 
house  keys,  basement  keys,  desk  keys. 
Would  you  call  this  a  luxury  Item? 

And  how  about  this  tube  of  lipstick. 
What  woman  would  cadi  this  a  luxury? 
Here  Is  a  bottle  of  nail  polish.  Pew 
women  would  be  without  nail  polish. 
Yet  it  pays  a  20-percent  so-called  luxury 
tax. 

Here  Is  a  box  of  face  powder,  and  here 
Is  a  compact.  Luxuries?  Hardly  And 
hand  lotion.  A  luxury  for  chapped  or 
overworked  hands? 

And  what  about  this  fountain  pen  and 
this  mechanical  pencil?  Who  would 
ever  call  these  luxuries?  Ls  writing 
home  to  your  family  a  taxable  com- 
modity? 

Here  are  a  couple  of  movie-theater 
stubs.  To  get  past  the  ticket  collector 
required  an  additional  pajrment  of  20 
percent  of  the  price.  Movies  are  not  a 
luxury  any  more.  They  provide  a  form 
of  relaxation  which  permits  people  to  do 
better  work  in  the  plant  or  in  the  ofllce 
the  next  day. 

Here  is  a  wrist  watch.  Is  It  a  luxury 
to  know  the  time?  Is  it  a  luxury  to  have 
available  an  in.strument  which  will  en- 
able you  to  get  to  work  on  time?  Our 
tax  laws  think  so. 

Now  here  Is  a  wedding  ring.  What 
sentiment  and  love  is  attached  to  It? 
What  great  joy?  And  yet  this  token  of 
new  status,  family  relationships,  kinship, 
cannot  be  purchased  unless  a  tax  of  20 
percent  of  the  selling  price  Is  also  paid. 
There  are  other  articles  in  this  purse 
that    are    subject    to    so-called    luxury 
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I  believe  I  have  shown  you 
enough  examples  to  judge  the  injustice 
•f  these  taxes. 

Let  us  get  some  sense  into  our  tax 
laws.  Let  us  free  our  women  from  these 
discriminatory  taxes.  Let  us  help  our 
businessmen  help  us  to  maintain  our 
high  standard  of  living.  Let  us  not  con- 
fuse necessities  with  luxuries.  Let  us  get 
rid  of  these  nonsense  taxes. 


Cooperative  Housing 


EXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   ALABAMA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EPRESEirr All V EH 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  Sparkmah, 
Senator  from  Alabama,  entitled  "Cooper- 
ative Housing": 

COOPXaASTVB   BOUnMC 

In  your  editorial  of  Auguat  14  on  coopera- 
tive bousing,  the  statement  la  made  tbat  the 
housing  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Includes  a  program 
InTolvlng  subBldles  far  cooperative  housing. 

This  bill  does  not  proTide  for  subsidies.  It 
provides  for  loans  at  an  Interest  rate  repre- 
MDting  the  cost  of  money  to  tbe  Government 
on  its  longer  term  borrowings  plus  one-half 
of  1  percent  to  cover  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  making  of  direct  Federal  loans  for  co- 
opantive  housing  at  low  interest  rates  fcUow 
a  praeadent  already  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  other  fields  involving  direct  loans 
at  low  Interest  rates  to  cooperitlves.  such  as 
long-term  loans  to  cooperatives  In  the  rural 
electrlflcatJon  program  where  the  Interest 
rate  is  2  percent  rather  than  3  percent  as 
provided  in  the  housing  bill.  Other  examples 
are  direct  Federal  loans  to  farm  cooperatives 
and  similar  aasiatance  to  the  cooperatives  of 
water  uaers  In  irrigation  projects. 

Wumeroua  other  la-vs  testify  to  the  sound 
policy  ofor  Goremment  has  followed  in  -nak- 
ing  direct  Federal  loans  when  private  capital 
was  not  available  on  tlxe  terms  reauir.-j  to 
aetaieve  a  purpoae  in  the  r:>TQaal  Interest. 

The  fact  that  Coi:^*^ss  has  passed  a  public 
housing  511'.  to  take  care  of  families  of  low 
income  does  not  Ui  any  way  meet  the  hous- 
ing problem  of  families  In  the  low  middle 
income  group  whose  Incomes  are  above  the 
level  where  they  would  be  eligible  for  pub- 
lic housing.  Moreover,  the  Senate  Banking 
and  currency  Committer  recognized  that  the 
aids  through  mortgage  insurance  and  other 
assistance  to  pttvxtiy  flBanced  housing  in 
tha  bill  iS.  2344)  would  not  meet  the  needs 
of  a  subatantlal  group  of  American  citizen* 
of  modcct  incomes. 

Ptar  eaampie,  Federal  Raserve  Board  agurea 
show  ttet  Uia  iDcume  of  40  percent  of  Amer- 
ican famlUea  rai^a  bacween  «3.000  and  93.750 
per  year.  Thaaa  fkmiUea  are  caugtit  In  the 
mkldla.  They  cannot  afford  the  privately 
flcaaeed  housing  which  to  being  buUt.  nor 
ara  they  eligible  for  pubUc  housing.  Bather 
than  continuing  to  nagicct  their  needs,  tha 
Senata  t»««fc*»«t  and  Canency  Committee  de- 
tcrminad  tluffc  wo  ilwlil  !»»•  *  y?**?"*^ 
axKl  canaprahMialva  program  to  Mitat  tmmm 
low  middle  income  families  to  have  decent 


It  la  true  that  tba  sltmirB  in  the  form  of 
more  liberal  Onaadnc  to  cotuUtioned  upon 
the  housing  cooperative  achievmg  other 
economies  m  constructioo  and  operation. 
These  woxiid  Uu:iude  sell-belp  through  a 
large  degree  of  tenant  maintenance,  and  they 
would  reqiilre  the  eiimination  at  speculativa 
profits.  This  was  done  as  a  means  of  aasur- 
ing  that  there  would  be  suScient  total  sav- 
ings— which  we  estimate  will  reduce  the 
monthly  costs  of  housing  to  about  one-third 
lass  than  lentai  housing  being  currently  in- 
sured by  FHA — so  that  th  program  would 
serve  the  moderate  Income  families  for 
it  ^s  intended.  Admission  to  occupy 
be  subject  to  an  mcome  limit,  and 
similar  ILniu  would  apply  on  occupancy 
turn-over,  since  cooperative  owuar*  wo\ikl  be 
required  to  resell  tbetr  interests  to  the  coop- 
erative when  tbey  vacated. 

Your  editorial  states  t*-at  regulations  ot 
this  kind  mig->t  discourage  tiw  organization 
of  housing  cooperatives.  This  is  questioned 
by  tlie  fact  that  he  legisiauon  as  preaeniiy 
drawn  has  the  support  of  the  cooparativa, 
veteran,  labor,  and  public  interest  organiaa>- 
tions  who  are  actively  interested  in  spoosor- 
ing  housing  cooperatives.  They  feel,  as  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
does,  that  this  program  is  a  way  of  Olliug  a 
gap  in  our  present  legi^datioa  by  providing 
homes  for  moderate  income  families  whose 
needs  are  now  neglected. 

John  Spabkman. 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

WASHUfGTOM. 


Repeal  of  Indian  Liqwor  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  mohtama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Avxfust  23.  1949 

Mr  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRO,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  tribal  council  of  the  Crow  Tribe, 
Crow  Agency.  Mont.  I  place  this  ma- 
terial in  the  Rkcobd  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  Yellowtail,  chairr^n 
of  the  Crow  Tribal  Courc;',  ^hc  wishes 
the  Members  to  bs  mfonned  of  the  tribe's 
views  o»!  Certain  legislation. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  on  repeal  of  Indian  liquor  law 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Blehty- first  Congress  of  the  tTnlted  States  a 
bill.  H.  R.  4©41.  the  Intent  of  which.  Is  to 
repeal  chapter  241.  Unitad  States  Code,  title 
25,  Indians,  being  the  act  at  June  SO.  1834, 
which  is  the  Indian  liquor  law;  and 

Whereas  the  Crow  Tribe  maeting  this  llKto 
day  of  August  1948  Ui  a  general  council,  duly 
called,  hereby  endorses  the  said  H.  a.  494J. 
bill  and  do  hereby  urge  the  Senate  and  House 
to  speedily  pass  said  bill  for  the  foUowtng 

1.  Tlie  act  has  never  been  possible  of  en- 
forcement and  never  wilL 

a.  The  early  considerations  which  prompt- 
ed the  enactment  are  now  noEiezistenti. 

3.  The  yearly  appropriation  of  the  people's 
money  to  pay  a  large  carp  of  Federal  em- 
ployees cannot  be  justlfled  from  the  nil  re- 
sults which  has  been  the  record  chalked  up 
since  18M. 

4.  The  Indians  have  always  baan  able  to 
get  and  use  bootleg  liquOT.  law  or  no  law, 
and  in  the  future  will  continua  to  do  so. 

5.  The  existence  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1834,   has  made  possible  a  large  btmch  at 


bootleg  racketeers  surrounding  every  Indian 
reservation  in  the  country  and  which  yearly 
costs  the  Government  great  money  expense 
In  tha  proaeeuttoDS  of  both  Indians  and 
whites,  many  of  whom  now  are  serving  terms 
in  Federal  panal  institutkHia. 

fl.  At  the  moment  and  due  to  warnings  by 
the  Federal  eolorcemant  oftcers,  all  food 
storea  and  drug  stores  in  the  United  States 
now  refiise  to  sell  to  the  Indians  all  articles 
of  toiletry,  such  as  ctAofpne  or  pcrftanes  con- 
taining Miy  alcohol,  also  kitchen  aaaassltAsa 
such  as  vanilla  and  lemon  extracU.  aa  also 
being  banned  by  the  act  of  JUne  30.  1834.  and 
as  a  consequence  the  Indians  ail  over  the 
Cnitad  States  and  Canada  are  resortmg  to 
the  use  and  drinking  of  aU  kinds  of  shaving 
and  rubbing  lotiona.  cannad  baat.  hair  tonics, 
ftnd  such  mixtures  which  has  now  and  to 
daUy  endangering  the  health  of  Indian 
youths,  both  men  and  women  to  the  danger 
point.  Many  deaths  aU  over  the  Indian 
country  are  occtirrlug  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  these  dangerous  concoctions. 
7.  This  law — 

( 1 )  Is  claas  and  discriminatory  legislation, 
discriminating  against  tlic  Indians,  a  minor- 
ity segment  of  our  national  population,  and 
is  Uwrefore  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
ot  the  United  States  and  hence  to  illegal  and 
unconstltutlonaL 

(2)  Has  been  a  miserable  failure  in  point 
of  results  attained  over  a  period  of  100  years 
of  attempted  enforcement. 

(3t  Is  pure  mockery  and  a  foolish  attempt 
at  the  impossible,  and  shotrld  be  repealed 
forthwith. 

(4)  Puts  the  United  States  In  the  position 
of  wlllfuL  ungratefulness  toward  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  50.000  of  their  soldiers  who 
defended  otir  country  In  times  of  national 
peril,  by  providing  by  law  for  thetr  prosecu- 
tion and  incarceration  in  penal  institutions 
for  the  exerclsement  of  the  sacred  American 
and  constitutional  prlvUege  of  drinking  or 
eating  what  we  desire.  Tou  cannot  regulate 
by  law  the  choice  of  Uquld  quench  of  thirst 
in  America.  Hoover  tried  the  noble  experi- 
ment on  white  Americans  and  it  proved  a 
miserable  failure  and  the  repeal  and  correc- 
tion of  which,  placed  Roosevelt  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  In  The  White  House  for  XJat 
past  18  years.  ' 

(5)  This  law  Is  vlQioyg  stix4  cannot  be 
Justified  longer  rrom  ^y  point  of  fair,  rea- 
sonabla.  and  ^ne  reasoning,  and  should  be 
abollskied  and  repealed  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  before  It  kills  off  the  flower  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  which  It 
to  doing  In  a  fast  and  large  way  right  now. 

(6)  Has  been  rat-hole  operation  No.  I  In 
that  the  people's  money  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury has  been  yearly  appropriated  for  over 
115  years  In  large  amounts  in  an  ^lort  that 
defi^es  and  challenges  the  showing  and  jwov- 
ing  of  results  by  its  supporters. 

So.  now.  therefore,  for  the  reasons  herein 
given,  we  urge  upon  the  Ciiiigraas  to  paaa 
H.  a.  4041  and  thus  save  the  yooBf  paopla  at 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  Statsa. 

SLeaolrxd  further.  That  copies  of  thto  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  United  ^aMB  ODd  to  the  Montana  Ctele- 
gation  Ln  Congtesa  with  the  reqtiest  that  it 
be  spread  upon  the  >oumais  of  both  Houses 
for  the  information  at  tha  Indiana  of  tba 
United  Statea. 

CemiUknA  and  paased  In  sn  open  Tribal 
council  of  the  Crow  Tribe  this  19th  day  of 
Aogust  IMO. 

Members  present,  100;  votes  for,  imanl> 
mous;  votes  against,  none. 

RoBBrr  TatxowTAxz.. 
Chairman  of  Craw  Tribal  CouncU. 
Attest: 

Gboocs   Hocair, 

Seeretarjf. 
TmilKTH    S.    BoiMAti. 
Acting  Superintendent. 
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Harry  J.  DaTcnporl  om  OU  Aft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  PDrasTXTAjru 
n«  THX  HOU9X  or  RgPBMlW  TATIVn 

Tue$daif.  August  23. 1949 

Mr.  Z>AVCIfPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leare  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcoiD.  I  include  the  following  from  a 
radio  talk  made  by  me  over  station 
WLOA.  Braddock.  Pa.: 

All  Amer:emns  rr»nt  tbe  opportunity  to 
protect  tbemsrlvM  and  tbetr  famlllet  against 
th9  e-vnomic  haavdi  of  old  age.  Only  a 
TM7  Mnall  portkn  or  the  population  is  for- 
tunately able  to  do  to  today.  Today  we 
have  a  syBtem  which  cover*  only  40.000.000 
of  an  catixnated  total  of  70.000.000  worker*. 

Among  the  excluded  are  5.000,000  farmers, 
3,500.000  farm  workers.  SJOO.OOO  domestic 
workers,  a  milllcn  In  nonprofit  organisations. 

RestrtctlTe  ellgtbllUy  requirements  for 
older  woricers  have  kept  all  but  20  percent  of 
those  over  6d  from  benefiting  from  the  pro- 
gram. IfUlKxis  of  workers  were  excluded 
from,  the  otd-age  insurance  program  orlgl- 
naUy  because  ut  an  er^neoiM  belief  that 
there  would  be  admlnutratlre  dlSeultlcs  In 
eoUeetlng  cootrtboUone  from  them.  Fewer 
persons  In  proportloa  to  total  population  re- 
ceive old-age  pensions  In  farm  States  than 
in  indus'.rul  States.  This  Is  the  result  of 
excludtiig  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

The  benefit  payments  under  the  present 
oid-a^s  Insursnce  program  are  completely 
laadaquate.  The  average  boictlt  for  a  re- 
tiMd  male  worker  zt  the  end  of  1946  was 
•34.90  a  month.  The  average  benefit  for  a 
retired  man  and  wife  was  under  HO  a  month. 
The  average  family  benefit  for  a  widow  with 
t%/o  dependent  children  was  •48.30. 

With  a  75-percen:  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  since  IfiW  when  ttaeee  scales  of  pay. 
mcnt  were  estabUahed.  they  are  Inadequate 
to  pay  more  than  a  portion  of  the  rent  or  the 
food  bUl. 

^Tl^  first  essential  of  an  adequate  old-age 
Insiiran??  pr,,^aj  ^  to  guarantee  our  older 
people  security"?:'^  f^t  "  °^^^  d*^" 
be  less  than  an  amount  "^ 
tain  a  healthy  and  satlsfactor> 

Our  present  law  is  a  farce  as  far  as  secu- 
rity to  our  older  people  u  concerned.  It  must 
be  revised  upward  to  meet  American  stand - 
ants.  Another  essential  of  an  adequate  pen- 
sion program  ts  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
enterprise  of  those  past  the  ret'rement  age 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  of  70  must, 
as  he  is  forced  to  do  under  the  present  pro- 
gram, turn  back  his  monthly  benefit  If  he 
cams  more  than  a  certain  amount?  Still 
another  essential  of  an  adequate  old-age  tn- 
stirance  program  Is  that  all  can  qualify  for  a 
future  pension  regardless  of  age.  Under  the 
present  program,  a  man  who  Is  65  today  must 
work  for  6  years  in  a  covered  job  t>efore  he 
can  qtiallfy  for  an  otd-age  pension.  The  se- 
rloueness  of  ih»  old-age  problem  ts  attested 
to  by  the  agtag  character  of  our  population. 

Of  a  total  popolatloo  of  145.000.000  today. 
more  then  17.000.000  persons  are  over  60  and 
11,000.000  are  over  66.  In  50  years  there  wUl 
be  27.000.000  persons  In  the  United  States 
who  will  be  over  60  years  of  age. 

With  our  present  madequau  system  of 
oM-aac  pa— *ric  the  wspniiilfcmj  for  the 
care  of  our  old  peopu  falls  oa  the  Individual 
families  concerned.  This  is  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  our  young,  who  ahouid  be  devoting 
their  energlee  to  self -Improvement  or  to  their 
own  gnrntnt  famUles.  Our  old  people  are 
our  rcepoMlMttty-  Tbey  have  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  and  base  strencthened 
our  democratic  tradltto—  Tbey  have  no  de- 
stre  to  fall  burden  oa  ttilr  ebtt^ca  or  on  the 
pity  of  theU  local 


■uffljjjczt  t( 
actorv    '"e 


to  main- 


Thoee  who  have  paid  money  Into  the  old- 
age  program  have  a  right  to  adequate  retxirn. 
And  thoee  who  have  not  paid  money  into  the 
pension  program  have  a  right  to  the  mlnl- 
mums  necessary  to  maintain  a  healthy  exlst- 
ence.  Our  older  people  should  feel  no  humU- 
latlon  In  getting  aid  as  they  are  made  to  feel 
•eday. 

An  adequate  minimum  old-age  monthly 
pension  today  would  be  glOO.  This  U  CIS 
at>ove  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  There  should  be  no  cut  below  this 
figure  for  dependent  widows.  The  age  of  ell* 
gtbllity  should  be  dropped  to  60  instead  of 
65.  as  found  In  the  present  law.  The  life  ex- 
Mdancy  for  American  men  is  below  the  mln- 
amm  age  qualification  of  the  present  law. 

This  progrsm  should  be  financed  through 
a  pay-roll  deduction  with  Government  con- 
tribution as  found  necessary.  The  present 
contribution  rate  Is  1  percent  on  the  em- 
ployer and  1  percent  on  the  employee.  With 
full  employment  a  2  percent  payment  from 
employers  should  minimize  the  Government's 
share  In  the  cost  of  operation.  It  should  not 
place  too  large  a  burden  on  the  economy.  In 
returned  security  and  purchasing  power  It 
will  mere  than  pay  its  own  way. 

These  are  my  proposals  to  strengthen  our 
social -security  laws  and  keep  America  strong. 
These  are  my  proposals  to  meet  the  challenge 
forced  upon  us  to  prove  that  democracy  Is 
the  better  way. 


If  We  Can  Persuade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23,  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  coni3nt,  I  am  Including  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  on  the  atomic 
bomb  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Honorable  Brien  McMahon. 
I  do  this  because  of  the  profound  state- 
ments made  by  Senator  McMahon  and 
because  I  believe,  with  him.  that  the  full 
JsipUcations  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
gj^--^  fti;^  the  possibilities  for  control 

thoroughly  expIoTeu. 

No  one  in  the  United  Stax«i— r^^*^^ 
In  the  world — i^i  In  a  better  position  to 
understand  and  to  discuss  this  subject. 
Senator  McM.\hon,  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Senate-House  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  knows  the  problem  of 
atomic  energy  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  science  and  politics,  and  because 
of  his  mastery  of  this  subject  his  words 
should  be  heeded. 

A  statesman  of  the  first  order,  an 
American  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  Jian  who  is  vitally  Interested  in  peace 
for  hb  own  country  and  all  mankind — 
for  all  time — that  tjrpifles  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  owe 
him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
tremendous  efforts  he  has  been  making 
in  seeking  BMftns  to  bring  about  the  con- 
trol 01  atomic  energy,  to  the  end  that 
It  may  be  an  instrument  not  for  destruc- 
tion but  for  the  betterment  of  all  people 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

tr  WV  Can  ttMAVADM 

(By  United  atatee  Snator  Baixj<  McMahon) 

"The  delegation  of  the  Union  of  •otlet 
Socialist  Republics  objects." 


Mr.  Andrei  Gromyko  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Bnergy 
OoaUBlHlon  was  speaking.  The  date  was 
Msy  17,  1948.  The  Commission  was  prepar- 
ing to  wind  up  nearly  2  years  of  search  for  a 
solution  of  International  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Three  delegations,  thoee  of  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, had  agreed  on  a  plan. 

"The  delegation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Scclallst  Republics  objects,"  Mr.  Gromyko 
said,  "to  prupossls  submitted  by  the  three 
delegations.  Furthermore,  IX  these  proposals 
are  put  to  a  vote,  then  we  shall  have  to  vote 
against  it." 

The  propoesls  he  referred  to  were  those 
first  made  by  the  United  States.  Tbey  were 
approved  on  November  4.  1948  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Assembly  voted  40  to  4  with  4  abstentions  to 
accept  the  majority  plan  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  the  United  Nations 
plan. 

Since  then,  the  pictxire  has  not  changed 
materially.  The  Soviet  Union  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  cf  the 
nations  in  seeking  an  effective  system  of 
International  control  of  atomic  energy  and 
particularly  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

It  is  the  prime  tragedy  of  postwar  history 
that  such  a  system  is  not  now  in  force.  More 
than  3  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  offl- 
cUlly  announced  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
on  June  14.  1946.  that  the  United  States  stood 
ready  to  prescribe  and  destroy  rhls  instru- 
ment—to lift  Its  use  from  death  to  life — 
iX  the  world  will  join  Ui  a  pact  to  that  end. 

Ctrs  LOCKTAI.  MACNAiriMrrT 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  had  such 
a  proposal  been  made.  Never  hxu*  a  nation 
In  complete  possession  of  so  deadly  a  weapon 
voluntarily  offered  to  relinquish  control  of  it. 

Why  did  the  United  States  make  this  offer? 

It  did  so  because  the  realism  of  history 
forced  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  It  could  not  maintain  such  a  mo- 
nopoly forever.  Guard  the  secret  as  it  would, 
other  nations  sooner  or  later  would  learn  how 
to  make  atomic  bombs.  When  and  if  that 
should  happen,  no  nation  would  be  free  of 
fear.  The  mere  threat  of  atomic  warfare 
could  enslave  the  peoples  of  smaller  nations 
and  atomic  warfare  itself  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate catastrophe  of  civilization. 

To  save  the  world  from  such  fear,  to  remove 
every  likelihood  of  this  xUtimate  catastrophe, 
the  United  States  propoeed  to  international- 
ise atomic  energy  m  return  for  the  adoption 
of  an  effective  system  of  international  con- 
trol. 

In  view  of  the  most  altrtilstlc,  the  least 
self^Uty'.Z^  intfmatlonal  offer  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  htfauLl  n'J'-ancement  ever  made, 
why  did  the  r\iiers  of  the  So.ir!  ^nlon  reject 
the  plan?  Why  have  they  refused  tci  t-^^Z 
cipate  in  lifting  this  burden  of  fear  from 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  their  own  as  weU  as 
those  of  other  nations?  Why  have  they  not 
hsstened  to  grasp  this  unique  opportunity  to 
utUlz-;  I  tomic  energy  for  the  purposes  of 
peace  and  plenty? 

■MLICHTXIflMa  THX  StASSZS 

In  seeking  for  a  rational  answer.  I  think 
we  must  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
r\ilers  and  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Were  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  other 
countrlee  of  the  Soviet  orbit  permitted  to 
understand  what  atomic  energy  could  do  for 
them  in  peace  and  what  it  could  do  to  them 
In  war.  I  have  no  doubt  which  they  would 
choose.  But  the  Soviet  Union  is  under  a 
dictstorship.  and  the  people  are  permitted 
to  ^now  only  what  the  Politburo  wants  them 
to  know.  And  the  men  of  the  Politburo  do 
aag  WMiteflaetlve  Inumatlonal  control  be- 
flSOM  tt  voold  preeent  a  threat  to  their  dic- 
tatorship at  home  and  to  their  hope  at  ex- 
pansion abroad.  That  ts  why  they  prefer  to 
BMP  tbe  nsfotlatlons  in  the  amorphous  state 
of  stalemate  while  they  work  feverishly  to 
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produce  their  first  atomic  t)omb.  Seme  day 
they  wUl  produce  It.  What  then?  Where 
does  that  l<>ave  the  United  States  end  the 
rest  of  the  world?  What  can  we  do  about  it? 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  three  things  the 
United  States  must  do  First  of  all.  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  compels  us  in  America 
to  make  the  prtductiun  of  more  and  better 
atomic  bombs  the  first  order  of  btislness  In 
our  own  atomltf  program.  Against  the  day 
when  aggressors  are  no  longer  restrained  by 
■Mnopoly.  th^v  must  be  restrained  by  su- 
periority On  i;he  day  that  RussU  gets  her 
first  bomb,  the  United. Siaits  must  have  ■• 
Urge  a  number  ss  tt  Is  posstlile  to  prodtiee. 

ATOinc  svavnu-AMCC 

Secdndly.  in  cooperation  with  other  ns- 
tlons,  the  United  States  must  look  fur  other 
avenues  and  corridors  of  approach  to  s  work- 
able system  of  lntcmatk»ai  eontrol.  not 
only  of  atomic  bombs,  but  ot  aU  weapons 
at  mam  destruction  and  even  ot  war  itaeU. 
The  stakes  are  high  The  peace  of  the  world 
Is  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned  to  chance. 

The  third  thing  that  must  be  done  is 
corollary  to  the  second.  Every  means  must 
be  utUized  to  bring  the  true  facts  about 
atomic  energy  and  the  world  situation  to 
the  men  and  women  behind  the  Soviet- im- 
posed iron  curtain.  Perhaps  If  they  can  un- 
derstand how  their  leaders  have  Isolated 
them  from  the  good  will  of  the  peoples  of 
the  rest  of  the  world;  perhaps  if  they  can 
be  told  now  how  the  attitude  of  thetr  rulers 
has  held  back  the  good  things  that  atomic 
energy  will  bring  to  themselves  and  the 
world;  perhaps  If  we  can  persuade  them  that 
they  stand  alone  against  the  world — perhaps 
then  they  will  be  able  to  make  their  desires 
and  their  will  for  peace  and  plenty  heard  even 
behind  the  thick  walls  of  the  Kremlin. 

Tn  permit  large  maasM  of  people  snywhere 
ts  remain  in  Intellectual  dvkneaa  as  to  both 
the  great  evil  and  the  great  good  Inherent 
In  the  use  of  atomic  energy  la  to  gamble 
with  human  destiny.  The  plain  people  of 
America  have  only  sympathy  and  good  will 
for  the  pUln  people  of  Soviet  lands.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  bring  them  our 
_  of  peace  and  hope — not  only  for 
"but  for  ourselves  as  weU. 


Poetry  in  Pro«e— A  Little  Refief  From  the 
Af  airs  of  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAISFCMMIA 

IN  TM:  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSSNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  August  23,  1949 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Averell  Denys 
Garrison,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  has  writ- 
ten scMne  excellent  poetry  in  prose  form 
wtiich  I  am  sure  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  find  interesting  as  a  relief 
from  the  cares  and  problems  of  state 
which  occupy  -o  much  of  our  time. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Garrison's  com- 
{)ositions: 

Tttm  VAinsHXO  txass 
I  like  to  sit  and  ponder  as  I  smoke  my 
battered  pipe,  and  muse  abotit  some  Joys  I 
think  I  missed;  as  a  pupil  so  reluctant  that 
It  made  the  teachers  gripe  and  the  laugh- 
ing girl  aome  other  feDow  klassd.  I  had  a 
pal  so  friendly  that  we  stuck  lllM  chewing 
gum.  till  one  sad  day  we  fought  behind  the 
school;  th*  days  of  anguish  we  both  spent, 
till  other  friends  had  come,  and  the  mount- 
ing yean  iMid  taMttf  om  as  a  fool,  for  this 
same  lad  had  tov««  a*  with  sffeetloa  ss  ot 


yore,  when  we  both  waaM^mA  forth  to 
at  the  call;  he  felt  a*  Lookout 
where  men  sleep  by  tie  aoore.  for  the  flag  he 
the  first  to  give  bis  all.  The  past  seems 
mellow  after  many  yean  have  fied.  In 
tbe  present  there  are  unimportant  chores, 
now  I'm  Just  a  sere  old  fellow  with  white 
hairs  on  my  bead.  stUl  we  like  rertvlng  his- 
tory though  tt  bores.  The  day  you  fought 
«S  Shilob  to  repulse  the  mighty  horde,  or 
when  you  followed  Shennan  to  the  sea:  the 
thrill  of  Lee's  surrendOT  when  he  ahesthed 
his  potent  sword,  and  Lincoln's  ttMCh  which 
followed  The  ory  One  by  cne  yoar  maandaa 
vanish  fMm  a  teat  at  Pershmg  Squsre,  to 
obey  the  final  call  with  no  reprieve:  a  salute 
tr  all  good  soldiers  who  still  can  dream  and 
dare,  for  thoee  who  fell  to  combat  we  shall 
grieve. 

rtnofsaRXP 

Dear  old  pal  of  a  former  day.  good  friend 
of  the  ready  smile,  you"^  gone  and  I  go  my 
lonesome  way.  no  task  now  seems  srorth 
while  When  the  fog  was  thick  and  fate 
would  frown,  you  cheered  me  with  banter 
and  Jest,  togethe.  a  drink  or  two  we  would 
down,  plus  a  hefty  meal  under  our  vest. 
But  you  re  gf^ne.  pon  my  »oul  and  now  I 
murt  say  that  at  present  I'm  feeling  quite 
glum,  but  I  hope  yo  11  return,  some  day  to 
repay,  the  10  bucks  you  borrowed,  you  bum. 

BOixrwooD  Baaaas 

Kindly  give  me.  friend,  a  big  stuffed  club 
and  a  fist  like  an  Armotir  ham:  or  hand  me 
a  poniard  keen  and  bright  and  an  arm  like 
your  Uncle  Sam:  provide  me.  please,  with  a 
scowl  and  a  frown  and  a  Jaw  that  is  stiff  and 
square,  a  mouth  that  is  stem  in  a  menacing 
style,  let  me  assume  that  cocky  air.  Let  me 
pack  a  gun  on  either  hip.  to  shoot  fast  like 
old  BtttBart,  or  perhaps  I  should  have  a  tear- 
gas  bomb,  to  be  what  the  wise  call  smart. 
Thus  equipped  I  shall  attempt  to  cross  the 
street.  Godncsze  111  need  your  jwayers.  for  a 
fellow  afcot  needs  a  whole  lot  of  luck,  or  hell 
be  climbing  the  Golden  Stairs. 


WHAT  DO  I  WAjrr? 
I  don't  want  a  home  where  the  buffalo 
roam,  nor  a  cabin  wa^  up  in  the  hills;  I 
doDt  want  a  house  wher.:  termites  carouse, 
nor  a  mansion  so  gaudy  it  thrills.  I  don't 
want  a  car  that  is  better  by  far  than  the  one 
my  neighbor  acquired,  nor  a  fiock  of  de- 
grees which  may  exalt,  if  you  please,  of  such 
learning  I'm  getting  quite  tired.  I  don't 
want  a  harem,  a  yacht,  or  a  plane,  a  ball 
club,  a  hotel  cw  rich  food;  a  fiock  of  fleet 
ponies  would  drive  me  Insane,  such  a  life 
would  do  me  no  good.  I  am  not  fond  of 
women,  they  keep  me  aloof,  I've  decided  to 
retain  the  same  wife;  I  don't  want  what  I 
want  when  I  want  it.  fcrsooth.  so  perhaps 
I  have  been  dead  ail  my  life. 

EMD   or  A   BAD   MAN 

It  happened  out  in  Sundance  when  the 
hills  were  plenty  rough  that  a  bird  rode 
down  from  Deadwood.  proclaiming  he  was 
tough.  A  little  weaaened  hombre.  with  a 
mustache  Like  .t.  saw,  who  toted  potent  weap- 
ons, was  lightnin'  on  the  draw.  His  face 
was  weatherbeaten  and  bis  cayuse  much  the 
same,  to  sec  him  spur  his  hossflash  would 
put  a  man  to  shame.  The  cuss  would  beUy 
to  the  bar  and  as  he  drank  would  aay,  he 
was  bad  down  to  his  boot  heels,  and  no  one 
said  him  nay.  He  dwelt  among  us  qmte  a 
speU.  too  long  If  you  ask  me;  each  day  we 
yearned  for  alaughter.  but  Just  seethed  in- 
wardly. At  last  we  solved  the  problem,  in 
a  way  no  one  foresaw;  we  made  him  city 
marshal,  to  enforce  the  civU  law.  Then  he 
could  strut  at  random,  scowl  other  bad  men 
down:  I'm  declaring  here,  kind  stranger, 
he's  now  mayor  of  this  man's  town. 


Walter  Trohaa  Broadcasts  oa  Military 
AssistaBcc  Pr*graai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


Of  TBI  BOUSB  OP  KtntaBttn ATIVWB 

Tuesday.  August  23.  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  WHcomin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  the  final  broadcast  of  Wal- 
ter Troban,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Bureau,  delivered  August  19, 
1949,  froir  SUtion  WOL  In  WaahlngtdB 
over  th(  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.  mI- 
work.  Mr.  Trohan  tias  been  substituting 
on  the  FuJt<m  Lewis,  Jr.,  radio  program 
for  the  past  2  weeks.  During  that 
period,  he  devoted  eight  broadca.5ts  to  a 
detailed  explanation  relative  to  what  the 
cost  of  rearming  Europe  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  really  will  be  to  our  peo|ile. 
This  broadcast,  which  I  am  inserting  to- 
day, is  a  summation  of  Mr.  Trohan's 
broadcasts  from  AufiM  •  to  17  toda- 
slve.  Thi<»  series  of  bitMdcMtf  !J*s  been 
reprinted  and  distributed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  convtmlence  of  Members  of 
the  Congre.ss  by  Women  Investors  Re- 
search Institute.  Inc..  224  Second  Street 
SR.  Washington,  D.  C.  of  which  Miss 
Cathrine  Curtis  is  president  and  Michael 
Aheame  Is  research  director.  Memt)en 
may  obtain  copies  of  these  Walter 
Trohan  broadcasts  by  contacting  the 
Institute. 

smcicATroN 

(August  19.  1949) 
I  had  tliought  to  ent«aain  ycu  on  this  last 
tatoMfcast  with  aome  of  the  more  hxmiaroue 
teeldents  that  have  come  my  way  in  15  years 
in  Washington.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be 
humorous  tonight.  There  U  nothing  funny 
in  the  world  situation.  There  is  nothing 
funny  in  a  policy  which  may  result  in  plow- 
ing under  a  generation  of  American  boys.  I 
refer  to  our  foreign  policy,  which  many  aerX- 
ous  military  minds  fear  is  leading  to  war. 

As  you  know.  I  devoted  almost  all  of  my 
a  weeits  on  the  air  to  a  report  from  our  best 
admirals  and  generals  on  world  strategy.  I 
reported  they  believe  tliat  we  cannot  stop 
Russia  by  arming  our  European  allies.  I  re- 
ported that  otnr  hast  military  minds  vtesred 
the  military-aad«tM»ce  program  with  grave 
misgivings.  As  you  know.  President  Tru- 
man had  asked  Congress  to  vote  11.450.000.- 
000.  The  bulk  of  this  was  to  go  to  Europe, 
and  the  rest  to  Greece.  Turkey,  Iran.  Korea, 
and  the  PhUipptne  EepubUc.  Last  night  the 
Hotise  cat  the  European  share  of  the  program 
In  half.  The  House  voted  a  total  ot 
$870,000,000. 

Today  Congressman  Johx  Ta^  told  me 
that  you  and  I  can  claim  some  credit  for  this 
saving  of  more  than  a  half-billion  dollars. 
He  told  me  that  he  personally  knew  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  had  been  moved  to 
cljange  thetr  votes  by  the  chats  you  and  I 
have  had.  Taasa,  as  you  know,  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Also.  Representative  JoBW 
H  Vo«T8  took  the  floor  to  say  >»f^**ft.*?°  '** 
the  arming  of  western  Butopaaa  — Wnw  hut 
had  been  moved  to  change  his  mind  to  fsvor 
the  cut.     And  he  quoted   from  one  of  our 


These  broadcasts  were  put  in  the 
snitAi,  Baooaa  bf  Ooofreasman  Lawsawci  H. 
Smnt  of  Wlseonstn.  They  were  also  gathered 
Into  a  hookiet  by  Women  tovestors  •asaarrh 
msUtute  and  placed  on  the  desk  ot  every 
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and  tn- 
to'eiontlaut   tb« 
•o  you  can  claim  » 


M»mb«  of  Oiy.    T( 
•uurafMMnt   Induwd  a 
mnm  *o  ctcbt  broMiemi 
part  to  tb«  MTinfs. 
Th«  b«tU«  \M  PM  ft  woo.  howttr«f .    Th* 

«p  ta  tlM  ■•&•«•. 

piMM  «o  brttif  tn* 
to  te««  tiM  BsuM  cut  r«« 

It  «M  BO  MeldtBt  ttat  tiM  btlt  WM 

brougbt  up  lint  Xa  tbt  9aom  tbu  u  tb« 
M0M  ttratso  (te*  *••  *>**^  *"  obtain  pas- 
••••  oC  >fc«  >"»^*y*<  program  wly  in  IMl 

n.    IkiA  tha  ad- 

_^__ _   iluBblim  Saaators 

wttH  Itte  arr»aot  tliat  t&tfr  SteU  tfclaca- 
tlons  bad  voted  for  lend-lcaa* 

Th«  Senator*  wer*  told  that  tha  CoocrMa- 
men  toted  for  the  rocaaura  bceanaa  they 
Cioaa  to  the  pe<:plc.  This  arfuxncnt 
aSactlra.  And  remember  ti;at  tba  >u{>- 
portara  of  lend-liaaa  told  ua  that  tbe  chiaC 
aim  o(  tbe  profram  «aa  to  kaap  ua  out  o( 
war.  Tba  anna-aaatManoe  program  is  leod- 
laaaa  all  over  ^ain.  tout  vitbout  lend  or 
laaaw  IT  to  now  andl«ataa«  give-away. 
And  It  to  being  acid  to  w  aa  a  waj  to  keep 
America  cut  of  war 

Tbla  time  the  administration  strategy  of 
iRltiating  tba  give-away  in  the  Houae  has 
backfired.  Tbe  Booaa  baa  ctit  the  program. 
I  of  tbe  TTiiUM  an  closer  to  tbe 
tbey  co^M  op  for  election 
every  3  years.  Tbe  peoole  have  spoken  in 
the  Hoxise.  The  fl^t  has  only  begun  \n  the 
Senate.  But  already  there  to  evidence  that 
the  admintotratloa  ta  facing  a  tough  battle. 
The  Senate  Foretpi  Bilitiniit  Committee  re* 
opened  bearings  to  give  oppoaants  of  the 
program  a  ebance  tc>  put  In  their  case.  Sev- 
eral Senators  have  Ijeen  kind  enough  to  say 
that  «ur  cbau  have  bad  some  Influance  on 
tlito  *clrtoti. 

Tcnlght  I  want  to  am^aalM  why  our  best 
miiitaxy  minds  are  oppoaad  to  the  military 
asatotance  program.  This  program,  as  you 
know,  was  not  drafted  In  our  Defense  Estab- 
Itshmcnt;  It  was  drafted  In  the  State  De- 
partment by  IndiTldxials  trained  only  in  giv- 
ing away  money  0\ir  top  military  say  the 
arma-eaalMan«e  program  to  based  on  unaound 
strategy:  oo  the  balance-crf-power  theory. 
wb:ch  has  brought  on  one  war  after  another 
for  bundrcda  of  years.  Military  men  say 
that  tbe  ama-aaslatance  program  to  un- 
imiP»^  because  it  commits  us  to  ground  eooa- 
tat  against  the  Soviet  Union,  if  war  eomes. 
And  every  responsible  military  man  I  know  Is 
aware  that  we  canno:  defeat  Russia  on  tbe 
ground  There  are  too  many  Russians  for 
our  bullets.  Htisala  has  20.000.000  men. 
8be  la  favored  by  distance  and  weather. 

Not  one  responsible  ranking  officer  in  our 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  to  convinced  that 
France  would  fight,  even  if  given  arms.  Not 
one  respooalMa  oOtcer  believes  that  England 
could  or  aboold  do  more  than  defend  her- 
self Italy  failed  mJa^ably  in  the  last  war 
The  other  seven  <tf  our  European  alltos  are 
too  small  to  be  an  Important  factor.  Tbeae 
are.  as  you  know.  Norway.  Denmark.  Holland. 
Belgium.  Luaemburg  Portugal,  and  Iceland. 
The  beet  military  mlnda  do  not  believe  all 
our  atllea  together  have  the  will  to  fight  or 
the  capacity  to  defeat  Russia  on  the  ground. 
Tbey  know  Stalin  wanu  to  fight  on  the 
ground  Stalin  knows  be  can  win  on  tbe 
grotmd. 

It  to  puealbla  that  Staan  would  appose  tbe 
im****r*T  aastotanoa  peocnuB  In  tbe  hope  that 
tha  Vnlted  tatea  wUl  go  beoke  in  doing  it. 
Military  leadacs  say  the  bttUon  and  a  half 
tbe  •dmlnlstratloQ  to  asking  Is  only  tbe  be- 
ginning. Tbey  say  that  the  plan  could  cuat 
§fg.0CO.0O0.0OO  In  5  years  U  w«  would  place 


a  garrison  of  «0  dlvUlona  la  ttaa-Bhlne  or  tha 
Bbe  Rivers.  And  tven  then  oar  best  military 
minds  say  we  wottkl  ban  ao  guaranty  that 
Rusala  would  ba  itoppad.  Stalin  to  a  master 
«.  Many  believe  he  to  opposing 
11  plan,  under  which  we  srs  pour- 
.«^  I  Into  Europe,  because  be  think* 

hiB  eppoiltlan  wlil  ta4ttoa  us  to  continue  it. 
Maay  batlrrt  thW  wants  us  to  get  atub- 
born  and  say.  "Well.  If  Stalin  to  against  It, 
we  want  it,  We  U  show  him."  Remember. 
Nikolai  Lenin  wrote  in  1M4.  "Some  day  we 
shall  force  tba  United  States  to  spend  Itself 
into  destruction."  And  you  know  that  Lenin 
to  one  of  the  two  gods  permitted  tbe  godless 
Communtots.  The  other,  of  course.  Is  Joe 
Stalin.  Trained  mUltary  commanders  say 
the  anna  assistance  program  won't  work  and 
that  it  coau  too  much. 

Tbey  do  have  an  answer,  however.  They 
say  world  war  III  can  be  won.  If  It  comes. 
Forward  military  thinkers  believe  it  can  be 
won  through  the  air.  wuh  Army  and  Navy 
support.  They  believe  a  strong  Air  Force 
would  check  Stalin  and  forestall  war. 

They  also  believe  world  war  HI  can  be 
prevented  if  we  condiict  a  psychological  and 
bloodleaa  war  to  encourage  the  Russian 
people  to  overthrow  their  Ccmmunlst  mas- 
ters. Truth  cnn  enable  the  Russian  people  to 
lead  themselves  out  of  txjndage.  A  strong 
Air  Force  and  the  atomic  bomb  could  bring 
Soviet  Russia  to  her  knees  without  Invasion. 
Or  at  the  very  least,  these  powerful  weapons 
could  ease  the  way  of  Invasion. 

As   you   know,    the    Nazi     air  " 

London  had  the  gallant  British  • 
surrender  In  the  peak  month  of  the  b(jmb- 
Ing  lO.COO  bombs  were  dropped  on  London. 
The  total  weight  of  these  bombs  was  1.000 
tons.  Gen.  Ti-ohey  Spaatz  told  me  today 
the  equivalent  of  this  load  of  bombs  cculd 
be  carried  today  In  one  trip  In  24  B  36 
planes.  Oui  top  air  leaders  say  if  Britain  was 
shaken  by  1.000  tons  of  bombs,  what  would 
happen  to  the  Soviets  If  a  hundred  and  more 
timce   that   load   is   dropped   on   them? 

Many  Maililtaia  of  Congress  are  opposed 
to  the  arma-aaalatance  program  for  the  same 
reason  they  opposed  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
They  see  It  as  another  step  toward  union 
with  Britain  xnd  union  with  western  Eu- 
rope— political  and  economic  union.  Al- 
ready two  schemes  for  world  federation  are 
before  Congress.  One.  supported  by  world 
federalists,  envtolons  a  unloo  open  to  all  na- 
tions. The  second  plan,  drafted  by  the  At- 
lantic Union  committee,  would  transform 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Into  a  union  aloni< 
the  lines  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies. 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
first  man  to  advocate  union  He  is  the 
spiritual  father  of  those  who  want  to  bring 
us  into  union  with  Britain  On  October  7, 
1780.  thto  man  called  for  union.  He  made 
bto  plea  only  Id  months  after  George  Wash- 
ington took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  said: 
"I  am  now  'ed  U)  devote  my  life  to  the  re- 
union of  the  Brlttoh  Empire  as  the  best  and 
the  only  means  to  dry  up  the  streams  of  hu- 
man misery  that  have  deluged  thto  country  "• 
That  was  written  In  London.  The  man 
who  wrote  It  was  Benedict  Arnold 

Tou  know  bUn  as  the  man  who  tried  to 
deliver  West  Point  to  the  British  during  the 
Revoluvlonary  War.  You  know  bto  nanoe  as  a 
synonym  for  traitor. 

Let  me  read  thto  first  argument  for  union 
now  again:  "I  an  now  led  to  devote  my  life 
to  the  reualoil  of  tba  British  Empire  as  the 
best  and  tha  «aly  aaaans  to  dry  up  the 
rrr— "  of  misery  that  have  deluged  this 
country  ■■ 

That  was  the  Arnold  plan  In  1740.  and 
that  to  the  Arnold  plan  today. 
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Tht  CIO  Af  kintt  tlM  Uoited  SUtei 


IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  rt:«NsTi.vAiru 

IN  THI  BOUSE  OP  REFUntNTATIVXS 

TBMtev.  August  23.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  retnarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wa.shington  Times-Herald: 

TH«    CIO     AGAINST    THE     XrHTTTD     STATES 

At  least  500  CIO  goons  invaded  the  Bell 
Aircraft  plant  near  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T..  on 
Friday,  beat  and  Intimidated  employees  who 
were  working  despite  a  strike,  and  dragged 
others  out  of  the  plant. 

The  Bell  plant  has  been  working  on  Jet 
planes  for  the  Air  Force  and  experimenting 
on  other  secret  models.  The  mob  Invaded 
experimental  qu.irters.  barred  to  ordinary 
employees.  In  the  mob.  company  officials 
say.  were  two  or  more  men  who  had  been 
dismissed  on  Government  orders  as  bad 
security  risks.  "Bad  security  risks"  means 
Communists. 

:ior  Dewey,  at  Albany,  to  playing  bto 
(   .  ..-y  role  of  pusillanimous  me-toolsm. 

He  had  ignored  previous  requests  from  the 
sheriff  of  Niagara  County  for  help.  After  the 
riot,  he  again  denied  a  request  for  State 
troopers  and  told  the  sheriff  it  was  up  to  local 
authorities  to  enforce  the  law,  or  else. 

Niagara    County    has    a    rel  small 

population  and  the  sheriff  had  ;  .  iy  ex- 

plainod  that  he  needs  trained  police  officers. 
not  an  untrained  citizen  posse,  to  control 
the  CIO  mob  that  haa  been  guilty  of  previous 
disorders  at   the   plant. 

The  CIO  pattern  of  violence  In  the  United 
clear.    At  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  leaders 

...  :aer  CIO  union  recently  were  saved  by 

a  hung  Jury  after  trial  for  staging  another 
plant  invasion  similar  to  that  against  Bell 
Aircraft.  The  prosecution  was  directed  by 
rney  general  of  Michigan. 
-  The  outcome  was  what 
might  I.  'ed.  Like  the  Demo- 
cratic  -ic... national   and   State, 

Governor  Dewey  to  willing  to  countenance 
violence  to  win  votes. 

Thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  Coneress.  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  still  on  the  That 

law.     however,    deals    only    ir.'.  with 

riotous  unlontom.  It  contemplates  a  society 
In  which  unions  are  guaranteed  peaceful  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  CIO  engages  In  col- 
lective bargaining  when  It  wants  to.  It  to 
fuUowlng  the  path  of  revolution. 

The  first  resjwnslbllity  for  stopping 
violence  In  strikes,  like  violence  tn  any  of  Its 
other  manifestations,  rests  with  local  au- 
thorities. But  the  police  forces  of  small  cities 
or  semlrural  counties  are  insufficient  in  num- 
bers, however  courageous  their  members  may 
be.  to  cope  with  the  sudden  attacks  of  mobs 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  violent  men. 

Government  Is  net  powerless  to  deal  with 
these  tactics,  though  It  gives  that  appearance 
when  the  power  to  act  rests  with  politicians 
who  are  either  cowardly  or  partisans  of  the 
rioters.  CIO  unions,  with  their  Socialist 
aad  Coiv  :  :.st  leadership,  are  being  en- 
couran^.  **  belief  that  they  are  bigger 

than  the  p>  :  the  United  States.     The 

longer  their  .-  udonary  acts  are  tolerated, 
tbe  harder,  and  perhaps  bloodier,  will  be  tbe 
taak  or  reatorlns  respect  fur  law. 
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Geo.  MIkalat  Ftrjeocft 

EXTENaiON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


or  mnfaTLVAWTA 

IM  THE  MOUSE  OF  RmUESSlfTATIVn 

Tue.tdat  AuQUst  23.  1$49 

Ux.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  und*r 
leave  to  «»xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
RgcoRO.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  Honorable  John  T.  Kmetz, 
former  United  States  Aisi.stant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  fn  r^ard  to  Gen.  Mikulas 
Perjencik.  former  Minister  of  Interior 
of  Slowakla.  n«w  held  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Authorities  on  Ellis 
Lsland  as  a  eoiaborator  of  Red5:  also 
an  answer  to  Jan  Papanek  who  defended 
General  Perjencik: 

Jan  Papanek  tn  hts  defense  of  Gen  Mtkulaa 
f^ymmm^  now  ilia  all II  il  by  the  Inunigration 
authorltlea  oa  Mto  Island  alter  bta  arrival 
In  New  York  City  on  Sunday.  August  14. 
1940.  as  a  dtoplaced  pcraon.  asserted  that  the 
fflovak  League  of  America  and  the  American 
Frlenda  ca  Slovak  Fieedom  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  democratic  exiles  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Papanek  said  that  General  Ferjenclk 
fought  Communists  In  CaechoBlovakla  since 
I»45  as  vreil  as  the  Slovak  separatists  during 
the  war.  etc.  Pspanek  further  asserted  since 
many  of  the  Slovak  separatteta  Faadst  lead- 
era  who  now  are  tn  many  eoviatrtoB  and  thetr 
Amcrtcan  friends  of  Slovak  descent  support- 
ed them  duru-g  the  war  and  who  are  trying 
to  rcbahilitate  themaelves  and  feel  that  it 
to  an  opportune  moment  when  the  demo- 
cratic forcea  aiv  concentrated  to  establish 
their  damaged  reputation 

To    this    aaaertion    Hon.   John   T.    Kmeta, 
former  United  SUtea  Aaitomnt  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  leading  membar  ot  the  Ameruan 
Friends  of  SlcKak  Freedoaa,  rabMfced  Papanefc. 
stating      I    strongly    resent    the    statement 
made  by  tbu  'Cascb  carpetbagger'  who  en- 
Isfad  am  ▲aseclcan  hospitality  for  the  past  20 
years  as  a  servant  of  the  Prague  Government, 
and  who  since  the  birth  of  the  United  Na- 
tloos  as  a  representative  of  the  pro-Soviet 
Caeehoalovak    Government    was    taking    his 
orders   from  Mof^ov  and  easting   his  vote 
Cromyko  agalnat  every  decent 
ptUftm^  auHle  by  mr  Ameri* 
stleiSvMraaMBt  and  its  aUiea." 
It  to  no  surprise  to  oa  that  Papaaaak  |uaiped 
to  tbe  dafcnac  of  General  Pujemllr.  better 
known  aa  the    Bluebird  of  Slovakia."  who  haa 
■Hraaaaed   all    records   of    bloebirds   on   the 
■■ropean  Continent  for  the  number  of  people 
IM  has  sent  to  the*:  grmvaa.   Jan  Papanek  like 
many  ot  hto  otJfcer  ■sanrtat.es.  approved  the 
iHUrsi  of  tbe  a«>nets  during  and  after  World 
War  II  and  did  not  raise  any  obiactlons  when 
^rwident   Benesi   Jan   liaaaryk.  and  others 
mada   a  baaty   trip   to  Moaoow   and   Uncle 
Joe  and  stgmd  a  ao-year  agt^ment. 

TMi  they  did  befcre  they  thanked  the 
American  Government  and  Its  alllea.  ea- 
pecially  the  United  Statea  at  Amwica.  ior 
eatablishiiMr  thera  a  Caeeboslovak  Republic 
ft»  the  second  time.  We  all  know  that  tbe 
United  Statea  Oovemment  abated  the  first 
Caecboalovak  IBapubUc.  Tea.  Papanek  re- 
st^ned  after  the  Communist  coup  In  CBscbn- 
■torakta  in  Pebmary  1»4«.  and  so  did  many  of 
bto  aaoctates  including  tbe  Ambasaador  in 
Wtobb^on.  but  he  failed  to  tell  the  Amer- 
tean  public  why  he  reatgned.  It  was  simply 
becauae  It  was  safer  for  him  to  stay  here  tn 
tbe  mmA  oM  Unltad  Stataa  oi  Hiartra,  under 


0lan  and  Mrtpaa  MM  tat  tbraa  squara 
_  a  day.  than  to  ba  raeaWed  by  We 
imunlat  foremment  wnh  which  ha  waa 
piqrtnf  since  the  eetaMlabmcnt  of  tba 
OfeKhnalovall  Hspublle.  Papanek  saw  tbe 
1—iileiliiiH  on  tba  wall  •&# be  knew  that  ha 
wvoM  to  n— im  to  Caaebaalevaklb;  tbara- 
fora,  a  Montb  after  the  coup  ha  niUmrl. 
Of  course,  what  pnimpted  hlin  to  ti«ke  thto 
step  was  the  thought  that  America  was  much 
•afar  for  blm  and  it  would  be  mora  proAtsMe 
to  albT  barw.  attr4  areaodUa  tears  and  beat 
tba  druwia  ftaai  ewat  to  ooaat  by  "hijacking" 
the  Amertean  public  for  eontribMlaaaand 
donations  to  put  hhaaeV  and  bk  MiMrts 
into  power  again,  tf  at  all  possible,  at  tbe 
expense  of  our  American  Government 

So  far  as  Pspanek's  statement.  In  regard 
to  tbe  Sloeak  League  at  America  and  the 
American  Pilands  at  Soaak  Preedom.  assert- 
ing that  "tbey  are  not  tbe  repreaentativca 
of  democratic  exiles  of  Czecboaloeakla.'* 
please,  remember  that  these  two  organiza- 
tions are  American  in  act  and  spirit  and  they 
do  not  pretend  to  serve  foreign  countries  but 
they  have  a  right  to  be  on  guard  against 
any  subversive  organizations  or  persons  try- 
ing to  enter  thto  country  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  spreading  their  undemocratic  Ideolo- 
gies. L<et  ua  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  ask 
in  all  fairness  "What  nerve  and  Impudence 
from  an  alien  to  Insult  so  braaenly  these 
organizations  of  American  cltiaens." 

11^.  Kmetz  continued;  "Papanek  admits 
that  General  Perjencik  participated  in  the 
coalition  government  which  means  that  he 
yielded  to  the  Reds  and  served  their  purpose 
until  July  1948.  when  he  mysteriously 
escaped.  Papanek  mentions  that  many 
leaders  are  in  prlaons  In  Czechoslovakia. 
using  thto  as  a  defense  for  Perjencik,  but  he 
fails  to  admit  that  it  waa  Perjencik  w'.;o 
either  put  them  there  or  helped  to  imprison 
many  thousands  oi  them. 

"Just  to  show  what  kind  of  a  democratic 
Government  Papanek  represented  here  in  the 
United  States  at  America.  I  want  to  state. 
that  after  being  recommended  by  John   L. 
Lewis,  president  ot  United  Ifthe  Workers  of 
America.  I  waa  cboaen  to  leptesent  tbe  United 
Mine    Workers    at    the    International    Labor 
Organization    known    as   the    ILO   which    is 
part  ot  the  United  Nations.    Tbe  conference 
was   held   in   Geneva.  Switzerland,   in   June 
1947.      My    mission    was    approved    by    the 
President  of  the  United  States.    A  few  weeks 
before  leaving  for  Europe,  the  United  States 
Oepartment  at  Labor  secured  tor  me.  without 
any    dUBcultles.    visas    of    seven    countries, 
namely.  Ireland.   England.  Prance,  Holland. 
Denmark.  GwMmiland    and  Italy,  and  also  a 
special     isiiiwiwirtstnin     to    Gen.     Lucius 
Clay  for  a  visit  to  Germany      At  the  same 
time  a  leqnest  was  made  upon  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  for  a  visa.    To  my  great 
sorprtoe   the    United   States   Department  of 
T.»t«nr  was  tomcd  down  and  my  passport  re- 
turned.   I  waa  also  informed  by  one  of  tbe 
oOdals  a  few   days   later  that  another   re- 
quest was  Quale  on  my  behalf.    After  aeveral 
days  I  waa  asked  by  the  Caecboalovak  Bm- 
b^Hy  to  appear  in  person,  which  I  had  ckaie. 
and  spent  more  than  2-a  hours  in  the  Oecbo- 
slovak  Embaasy     I  was  quiaaed  by  the  door- 
man. MeiM«rapbv.  tdepbone  operator,  and 
anally  pa*  In  to  aae  tbe  Amboaaador.    Bacb 
and  every  one  wa—rt  to  know  the  purpoM 
at  my  visit  to  Slovakia,  the  country  of  my 
birth,  which  I  bad  lef  t  at  tbo  a«e  of  ala.   Tbey 
wanted  to  know  my  histary  from  my  birth  to 
the  hour  of  my  vtolt  to  the  Embaasy.     And 
moat  ctvpctotng  to  me  was  that  the  Secretary 
who  alBO  iiwntlnmrt  ttat  she  was  bom  and 
raised  in  BratMMMlk  and  she  and  her  husband 
were  both  i  ia|*afaiii  at  the  Embassy,  wanted 

to  know  to  what  church  I  b^foaga*.     

"1  infnrrw^rt  the  accTetary.  and  otbera  prea- 
ent,  that  I  was  an   Amrrifan  dtlacn  and 


nw  all  my  retatlvaa  In  tbla  eoontry  an« 
I  was  mnfiriMd  aa  a  dalagate  to  tba 


PraiMawt   of   tbo 


so  were 

that 

ILO    conference    tij    tba 

Ottttad  nataa.  baviag  obtabMd  a 

I  asked  tb«B  wbotbar  tbop 
to  raoafbtaa  tba  >— pwi  of  Ibo 
United  Ststas  Oovemment  or  not?  Tbot  10 
alt  I  waatad  to  kaov,  and  ftbaUy.  I  was 


kind  at  a  

in   tha   UsTtad  SUUaa   la    !••».    Cd  ohmo. 

ba  waa  too  acewpiid  at  tbat  time  making 
■paachss      pralainc     doelat     Buaata.    After 
tenalnatlon  ot  tbo  ecnferenca  im  Oa»a«a.  1 
ibirbtort  to  visit  OMCboalawakia  witb  my  wile, 
wbo   wm   bom   and    ralaad   la   tba   United 
States  of  America.     I  left  Geneva  by  pUna 
on  Jtily  2.   1947.  for  Prague,  where  I  ^aent 
4  days  and  celebrated  the  American   Inde- 
pcndenee  Day  with  many  American  soldiers 
and  cOcers.   who   were   at   the   Hotel   Pane 
where  1  stayed.     On  the  morning  of  July  6. 
a  demonstration  took  place  in  Prague,  with 
a  parade  dtopteylng  a  large  oanner  with  a 
hi^e  purt-ore  of  Stalin  and  Benea.     To  my 
surprise,  tbe  only  people  in  the  streeU  wbo 
seemed  to  be  arouaed  and  happy  were  the 
members  in  the  building  of  the  Communist 
Party    beadquarteva   in   Prague,   wtUeh    also 
served   as   the  taeadquarrera   at   Comintern. 
Later  as   a  Aoat  came  with   the  Stara  and 
Stripes,  carried  by   12  youngsters,  all  being 
not  more  than  15  years  of  age.  I  was  plcaa- 
antly  surprtoed  that  thto  waa  the  only  sec- 
tion of   tbe   parade  that  received   applause 
from  the  large  aixUanea.     Also  to  my  sur- 
prise, this  Amo-ican  flag,  waa  carried  by  a 
group  which  cama  to  Prague  from  Slovakia. 
whlcb  in  Ifay  UMd.  voted  07  oercent  against 
the    Reds.     I    po-sonally    took    Biovlng    pic- 
tures, in  technicolor,  of  the   parade,  which 
conatoted  of  more  than  400  feet  of  fUm. 

"The  <uune  parade  took  place  in  1948.  and 
received  a  great  deal  of  publicity  in  our 
American  praaa,  bat  tbia  aame  group  shewed 
hew  they  desplaad  Oottwald. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  July  5.  1947.  I  left 
by  plane  to  spend  a  week  in  Slovakia,  be- 
twera  Bratislava,  Kosic.  Presov.^and  the 
piff^—  of  my  birth.  While  in  Caacboalovakia 
for  2  ■wiki.  I  met  quite  a  lers  people  in  all 
walka  of  lUe — oovemment.  busuiem.  peaa- 
anta.  workers,  and  people  of  the  church.  o< 
Protestant.  Jewish,  and  Catholic  faiths.  In- 
cluding officers  of  the  Czechoslovakian  avia- 
tion, with  wbcaa  I  flew  from  Prague  to 
Presov.  These  same  three  officers,  on  April 
8.  194a,  escaped  into  the  American  aone  of 
Gamany  and  they  had  told  me  of  their 
plans  In  July  1947.  These  Intelligent  of- 
Qcos  also  told  me  at  that  time  that  tbey 
were  ashamed  to  tell  anyone  the  place  of 
their  birth  on  their  trips  to  L>  nrion,  Stock- 
holm, and  other  foreign  dtles,  hacaiMe  ot 
the  collaboration  of  the  Czech  Govammant 
with  Ifoacow.  The  Government  feared  Ita 
own  pilots  and  went  ao  far  as  continually 
changing,  replacing,  and  eeparatlng  each 
crew  after  each  and  every  flight.  For  In- 
stance, the  crew  I  flew  with  into  Slovakia 
was  not  there  at  the  completion  of  the  trip 
because  they  were  replaced  by  another  for 
the  fear  that  tbey  would  get  too  tntlmaU 
with  the  passengers  or  the  personnel  of 
rarlcus  airports. 

"I  spoke  to  people  In  Bratislava  when  I 
spent  some  time,  also  In  Koaice  and  Preaov. 
In  Presov  I  hired,  a  car  to  take  me  to  my  native 
village.  During  the  drive  of  30  miles,  our 
antomoldle  was  stopped  and  followed  at 
leaat  a  dooen  times  by  police  and  aoldlers, 
and  my  credentials  were  checked  and  re- 
checked,  and  the  driver  on  these  occaalona 
was  threatened  by  police  and  the  Gestapo 
of  Benes  and  Stalin.  These  members  of  the 
Caech  Gestapo  were  taking  orders  from 
Qeneral  Perlendk  who  at  that  time  was  tha 
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desplMd  p«non  m  my  natlTc  Slovakia. 
■to  nam*  was  nawinrmtH  in  wblspcn  as  tbe 
paopl*  llTvd  IB  tmr  b^amaa  tbcy  <Ud  not 
know  who  was  folBC  to  cudctenly  tfteappear 
«Dd  be  sent  to  Slbarla  or  tbc  aUv*  camp* 
or  aOBM  other  beUlK>le  uxuter  tbe  Red  dic- 
ta tofahlp. 

-Aa  an  American  dttaen.  bom  in  Slovakia. 
1  would  have  never  believed  tbat  peopto 
could  nave  feared  any  one  man  as  they 
feared  General  Perjencik.  During  my  vtalt 
in  Csechoalovakla.  I  had  taken  some  plc- 
tOTM  in  tbe  tmtmnx  part  of  SlovakU  and 
1  have  them  with  me  to  show  them  to  any- 
one who  may  doubt  my  statement  that  lead- 
era  m  C»echoalovakia  would  ever  permit 
such  things  to  exlat.  I.  also,  have  pictures 
of  the  monument.  buUt  of  marble,  which 
U  a  bust  of  Joe  Stalin,  with  the  hammer 
and   sickle  on   the  top  right   comer.    Tbu 

Mii^ -    is   located   in    a   lltUe   park   in 

fMBft  of  a  Catholic  Church  In  the  city  of 
Pr«aov  In  my  cotirse  of  conversation  with 
\anoua  buaineaaajen  and  clergymen.  I  had 
been  informed  that  the  erection  of  the  mon- 
OBMnt  had  beftm  In  the  fall  of  1945  and 
eaiili«eted  durtn?  194«  Here  I  would  like 
to  ask  General  Ferjenclk.  Jan  Papanek  or 
any  one  of  their  associates:  Did  they  raise 
any  objections  against  the  erection  of  this 
monument  In  the  city  of  Presov  During 
my  stay  in  the  eoutheastera  part  of  Slo- 
vakia. I  had  never  visited  a  dining  room, 
reataiirant  or  a  hotel,  without  having  to 
face  a  huge  plcttire  of  the  dictator  of  Mos- 
cow and  a  small  picture  (6  by  10  Inches*  of 
the  puppet  Crecboslovak  President  Benes 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

"The  only  successful  btislnessmen  In  Presov 
were  those  who  believed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Moscow  Government.  And  to  prove  they 
were  loyal  and  true  to  these  principles  a  red 
star  was  painted  on  the  door  entering  their 
shops  The  order  was  enforced  by  General 
Ferjenclk  So  for  your  information.  Jan  Pap- 
anek. this  is  how  General  Ferjenclk  was 
fighting  conuBtmlam  since  1945 

-General  IBkalM  Ferjenclk  ate  with  them, 
slept  with  them,  and  carried  cut  their  orders, 
even  going  as  far  as  to  persecute  Innocent 
people  Jtist  becauae  they  opposed  Mamist  Ide- 
olofles.  As  a  general,  or  at  leaat  called  gen- 
eral by  Papanek.  he  should  be  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia leading  his  people  against  the  Commu- 
nists, and  not  4.000  miles  away,  leaving  his 
people  to  flght  in  the  undertfround  alone,  as 
have  many  other  leaders  of  that  defunct  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  who  have  fled  to 
the  United  States  and  expect  the  Americana 
to  believe  that  they  are  In  exile  and  want  us 
to  sympathize  with  them. 

"A  general  never  leaves  his  people  nor  does 
he  ever  desert  hU  ranks.  Take,  for  Iristance. 
what  had  happened  in  the  Philippines  Did 
our  General  Wainwrlght  desert  hU  ranks? 
Did  he  leave  his  people '  No;  he  did  what 
every  loyal  officer  would  do. 

"Jan  Papanek  and  his  cohorts  should  pack 
up  their  bundles  and  go  over  there  and  try  to 
lead  their  people  out  of  the  red  blind  alley 
Into  which  they  led  them 

"T*\e  American  Government  has  given  you 
the  Czechoaiovakla  Republic  after  World 
War  I  and  the  sons  of  many  American  moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  all  nationalities  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  rcestablub  Czechoslovakia, 
which  you.  Jan  Papanek.  General  Ferjenclk. 
and  tbe  rest  of  you  sold  to  the  dictator  <?f 
Moscow  tor  less  than  30  pieces  of  silver. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  the  father  of 
two  sons,  who  served  their  country  in  World 
War  n.  I  rtaent  cmpiuttleally  the  statement  of 
Jan  Papanek.  In  wtaleft  he  calls  the  Slovaks. 
FaacUts  and  also  tnsulu  their  American 
friends  As  an  Amer.can  of  Slovak  birth, 
who  has  lived  in  ih.i  country  4»  years.  I 
will  not  ijermlt  the  likes  of  Jan  Fapanek. 
who  was  making  speeches  befovt  Mltof«ratve 
onMtlMtiona  such  as  the  Aiaartaftn  8Uv 
an  orgnnlaauoft  which  wm  pUoed 


on  the  subversive  list  by  our  United  States 
Attorney  General,  to  insult  my  fellow  Amer- 
icatu.  The  United  States  Congressional  In- 
vestigating Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvitlea  listed  such  organizations  like 
the  American  Slav  Congreas.  An  organiza- 
tion which  I  refused  to  Join,  back  In  1943. 
becauae  of  its  Moscow  orientation  and  Its  red 
adherence,  and  at  which  time  Papanek  had 
only  praise  for  the  fellow  travelers  whom  he 
has  nourished,  protected,  and  served. 

Today  he.  again,  has  shown  his  pro-Red 
colors,  by  defending  General  Ferjenclk.  bet- 
ter known  as  the  bluebird  of  Slovakia. 

Having  confidence  in  our  American  demo- 
cratic Government.  1  do  not  hesitate  for 
one  moment  to  demand  that  General  Ferjen-  r 
elk  be  deported  from  this  great  country  of 
ours,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  feel 
that  I  express  the  mutual  feelings  of  ever 
one  million  loyal  Americans  of  Slovak  birth 
or  extraction. 

wow  THx  $64  QursnoM 
In  concluding  my  prepared  statement  In 
answer  to  Jan  Papaneks  attack  on  the  Slovak 
people  In  his  defense  if  Gen  Mlkulaa  Fer- 
jenclk I  personally  know  that  General  Fer- 
jenclk bad  a  rank  of  a  colonel  in  the  Slovak- 
Ian  Army  before  he  became  a  general. 

Now.  tmder  whoee  government  was  the 
rank  of  colonel  t)e8towed  upon  him.  Is  the 
•64  question  that  only  Pan  Papanek  and  Gen- 
eral Ferjenclk  can  answer.  I  suggest  that 
you  newspapermen  seek  the  answer  for  thU 
$64  question. 

Yes:  who  bestowed  the  rank  of  colonel  on 
General  Ferjenclk? 


las  Hyde,  and  In  1938.  12.000  qualified  to 
teach  it  in  Ireland. 

He  became  President  of  the  Free  State  in 
Ireland  on  May  4.  1938.  He  was  elected  by 
acclamation  in  a  country  that  is  93  percent 
Catholic.  For  his  high  and  noble  senti- 
ments, -relands  beloved  genius  will  always 
have  a  warm  spot  In  the  hearts  of  thoe« 
familiar  with  his  writings. 

The  distinguished  Gaelic  scholar  was  laid 
to  rest  after  memorial  service  In  St.  Pat- 
ricks Protestant  Cathedral.  Dublin.  Flalteas 
de  ar  a  anam  (the  Kingdom  of  God  to  hla 
soul). 


Death  of  Dr.  Douf  las  Hyde 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

OF  PXNNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23.  1949 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  from 
a  newspaper  article  written  by  Francis  J. 
Dixon,  one  of  Pittsburgh's  most  astute 
scholars  on  Irish  history.  Mr.  Dixon's 
article  bears  out  the  fact  that  wherever 
It  was  a  que.«;:ion  of  public  ofBce  Ireland 
never  que.stloned  a  man's  religion. 

DEATH   or  DB.   DOtJGLAB   HTDE 

At  a  time  when  totalitarianism  seems  to 
command  so  much  attention.  It  is  a  dUap- 
polntment  that  the  paaslng  of  such  a  bril- 
liant scholar  and  eloquent  orator  and  phU- 
anthropUt.  as  the  late  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 
has  not  merited  more  attention. 

Dr  Douglas  Hyde  was  an  Internationally 
known  figure,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  min- 
ister bora  In  County  Roscommon.  Ireland, 
and  educated  in  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 
He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1891 
to  serve  as  Interim  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages at   Rutgers  University. 

In  November  1905  when  he  again  visited 
the  United  States  he  accepted  President 
Theodore  Roosevelfs  invitation  to  dine  at 
the  Winte  House  President  Roosevelt 
found  the  future  President  of  Ireland  a  pro- 
found and  able  scholar.  He  gave  $8,000  to- 
warda  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  of  April  18.   1906 

The  Gaelic  language.  Ireland's  native 
tongue,  which  was  the  voice  of  European 
ctvlllxatlon  for  S.OOO  years,  when  It  was  on 
the  verge  of  extinction.  Its  decline  was  stayed 
by  the  enthuaiastlo  paUiotism  at  Dr.  Doug- 


Kkiser  Alaminam  Has  Banner  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  article 
printed  August  23  in  the  trade  publica- 
tion American  Metal  Market,  a  recog- 
nized market  authority  of  the  steel  and 
metals  industry.  This  news  story  relates 
to  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp..  which 
produces  all  of  its  aluminum  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  This  young  corporation, 
which  did  a  $73.69*. 182  business  during 
the  1948-49  fi.'^cal  year  today  produces 
about  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  primary 
aluminum,  a  large  amount  of  it  in  my 
State.  This  is  more  than  the  entire 
United  States  production  in  any  year 
prior  to  1937.  The  Kaiser  Co..  which 
owns  Permanente.  recently  purchased 
Government-owned  plants  in  Spokane. 
Wash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PxaxANCMTX    Salxs    m    12    Mokths    Reach 

•73.669.18-2— HxNBY      J.      KAis«a      Ripohts 

COMPLITION     6r     PUINT     OWNEKSHIP 

O.^KLAND.  CALir.— New  high  records  for  pro- 
duction, sales,  and  earnings  for  the  1943-49 
fiscal  year  were  announced  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp..  pro- 
ducer of  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  primary 
aluminum. 

President  Henry  J.  Kaiser  reported  that 
Permanente  Metals  net  sales  for  aluminum, 
chemicals,  snd  refractories  totaled  $73,669,182 
for  the  12  months  ending  May  31.  1949 — an 
increase  of  19  6  percent  over  the  previous 
years  •61.593.967. 

Net  earnings  Increased  30  1  percen'  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  to  a  total  of  •12.023.374. 
This  was  at  a  rate  of  ♦4.62  a  share,  com- 
pared to  93&5  for  the  preceding  year,  based 
on  2.600.000  shares  now  outstanding. 

Working  capital  of  Permanente  Metals 
Corp.  was  more  than  doubled  from  ^12.230.- 
000  on  May  31.  1948.  to  •25.089.000  on  May 
31.  1949  This  •12.859.000  Increase  Included 
•7.973.145  proceeds  from  sale  of  common 
stock  and  approximately  •5.000.000  from  the 
year's  •amlnfi.  The  balance  of  the  flacml 
year's  earnings  were  paid  In  dividends — 
•1.46  a  share.  touUng  •3.796.000— and  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  plants  and  prop- 
erties. 

owNBumr  oe  all  plants  couPLrriD 

Important  developmenu  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  close  oX  the  fiscal  year  wcra 
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recoxinted  In  a  aeparate  letter  to  the  stock- 
holders by  Mr.  Kalaer. 

Permanente  Metals  has  purchased  from 
tbe  Oovemment  for  •36.000,000  three  major 
aluminum  plants,  fonnerly  leased,  the  total 
original  cost  of  which  is  placed  by  War  Aaaets 
at  approKimately  •91.000.000.  These  are  tbe 
Trentwood  aluminum  rolling  mill  and  Mead 
reduction  plant,  both  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  and 
the  alumina  plant  at  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

These  acqulsitloDs  complete  ownership  of 
all  planu  being  operated  by  Permar^nte 
Mrta Is  The  corporation  owns  and  is  oper- 
ating plants  with  an  approximate  cost  of 
•  138.110.000.  with  a  book  value  of  •50.813.000. 
Included  In  these  totals  are  the  plants  pur- 
chased from  the  Government,  plants  biult 
by  Permanente  Metals  during  the  war  and 
now  being  operated,  and  ail  additions  that 
have  been  made.  They  do  not  include  the 
Inactive  magnesium  plant  at  Permanente. 
Calif.,  with  an  original  cost  of  approximately 
•15.000.000. 

ALUMIirUlt    PIC    BOLB    POX    STOCK    PIUKC 

The  Munitions  Board  has  classified  aluml- 
ntun  pig  as  a  strategic  and  critical  material 
and.  in  accordance  with  congressional  au- 
thorization, has  advised  War  Assets  to  ac- 
cept aluminum  pig  for  national  defense 
stock  pUlng.  War  Assets  accordingly  has 
agreed  to  acept  from  Permanente  Metals — 
In  lieu  of  cash  to  meet  the  down  payment 
of  •1.800.000  on  the  three  plants,  plus  in- 
terest and  rentals  payable  prior  to  June  30. 
1950 — 24.000.000  potmds  of  aluminum  pig 
or  Ingot  at  prevailing  market  price,  or  a  to- 
tal of  •3.840.000. 

The  purchase  agreement  further  provides 
that  In  subsequent  years  in  the  event  the 
Munitions  Board  Indicates  additional 
amounts  of  altmiinuin  may  be  acquired  at 
market  price  by  War  Assets  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  approximately  40 
percent  of  such  additional  amounts  will  be 
accepted  from  Pormanente  Metals,  at  the 
company's  option.  In  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest. 

SLSCTKICAL  COWDXrCTOa  AND  POIL  PLANTS  OPXNXD 

Advances  made  by  the  corporation  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  recoimted  by  Mr.  Kaiser 
as  Including: 

1.  Opening  of  an  altunlnum  rod.  bar.  wire, 
and  cable  mill  at  Newark.  Ohio,  in  a  plant 
purchased  from  War  Assets  Administration 
at  a  total  price  of  »4  500.000.  with  an  Initial 
eash  payment  of  »450.000.  Installation  of 
the  most  modem  commercial  rod  and  bar 
and  wire  and  cable  manufacturing  facul- 
ties will  result,  when  completed.  In  an  ad- 
ditional investment  in  the  plant  of  approxi- 
mately •4.500.000.  Orders  of  electrical  con- 
ductor have  been  booked  for  all  the  pro- 
duction scheduled  by  the  Ohio  plant  up  to 
January  1.  1950.  and  the  backlog  extends 
beyond  that  date. 

a.  The  corporation  went  Into  production  of 
aluminum  foU  at  its  mill  at  Permanente. 
Calif.,  in  March  1949.  This  first  loU  plant 
«•■•  of  St.  Incuts  U  MiitplflBff  pfotfocta  wide- 
ly xmtA  by  tnduattlea  tar  tha  ittagtng  and 
labeling  ot  food,  tobecco.  candy,  and  phar- 
maceuticals, and  tn  electronic  equipment, 
refngeratlon  and  atr-condltiontng  equip- 
ment, and  btnidmg  materials. 

OTHEB  Dl  V  uaiJ  RSmONS 

3.  New  equipment  was  Installed  at  the 
Ttentwood  mlU  for  the  roll  forming  of  alu- 
minum ahapea.  This  provides  for  fast  pro- 
duction of  high-quality  alxnninum  secUons 
for  decorative  purposes,  store  and  building 
fronts,  automobile  trim,  and  interior  flxtures. 
The  development  and  marketing  of  a  new 
general  purpose  aluminum  sheet  alloy,  1508. 
Is  another  example  or  broadening  the  range 
of  prodncts.  Sales  of  160S  already  have 
achieved  slxable  volnme. 

4.  Other  dlverslflcatlottf  of  products  In- 
clude the  latroductlon  of  Kaiser  aluminum 
abade  screening,  a  new  type  of  screen  that 


gives  protection  from  tbe  tvca't  heat;  em- 
bossed roofing  sheet;  prime-coated  sheet; 
alodized  sheet  and  brazing  sheet. 

5.  Permanente  Metals  Is  energetically  fol- 
lowing up  its  program  of  exploration  and  re- 
search into  new  sources  of  bauxite.  Optiona 
have  been  obtained  on  batixite  deposits  In 
Jamaica. 

Permanente  Metals  employs  4.000  persons 
and  has  approximately  4.100  stockholders 
throughout  the  country.  Its  two  aluminum- 
reduction  plants  have  a  capacity  of  257.500.- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  annoally  or  more 
than  the  entire  Dnited  States  production  in 
any  year  prior  to  1937.  Products  are  mar- 
keted throughout  the  United  States  through 
Permanente  Products  Co..  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  with  26  oOcee  in  principal  cities. 


Ban  on  GTe-Awayi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OP  coLoaaoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  23  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an 
editorial   published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  23.  1949.  entitled  "Ban 
on  Give-aways."    Certainly.  I  want  to 
pat  on  the  back  the  tlirec  members  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  their  courageous  action  in  call- 
ing a  halt  on  the  insane  "Give-away"  fad 
which  has  swept  radio.    The  chance  lo 
win  on  these  programs  is  said  to  be  less 
than  one  in  8,000.000.  so  only  an  infini- 
tesimal  number   can   take   much  of   a 
financial  loss  in  their  elimination.    Only 
the  advertiser  gets  something  for  noth- 
ing  out   of   these    medicine-men    radio 
shows.    With  the  Post.  I  regret  that  all 
seven  Commissioners  did  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  join  as  a  unit  in  ab<rfishing  this 
cheap  clap-trap  which  lowers  the  stand- 
ing of  radio.     Radio  licenses  were  not 
granted  to  cultivate  and  appeal  to  the 
base  emotions.    Radio  broadcasting  has 
a  finer  senrice  to  offer  than  that.    P3nra- 
mid  clubs,  give-away  programs,  and  lot- 
teries, may  have  strong  audience  appeal, 
but  It  is  not  an  appeal  worthy  of  our 
greatest  entertainer  and  instructor — the 
radio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

BAN   ON   CTVS-AWATS 

Instead  of  challenging  the  authority  of  the 
PCC  to  ban  radio  and  triertelon  give-away 
programs,  responsible  broadcasting  com- 
panies ought  to  welcome  this  rollng  as  a 
salutary  policing  measure  that  win  protect 
them  from  the  competitive  presauie  of  a  de- 
basing form  of  entertainment  appealing  to 
the  ctipidity  and  gambling  tnstlncta  of  maaa 
humanity.  If  the  broadcastbig  tetfVBtry  la  to 
continue  as  a  form  of  prtrate  enterprise.  It 
mtist  provide  the  kind  of  Instructicm  and  en- 
tertainment that  Justifies  belief  tn  the  supe- 
riority of  the  American  system  of  private 
ownership  and  control  at  broadcasting  facu- 
lties. Otherwise  an  aroaaed  pabllc  will  eren- 
tually  demand  intreaategly  drastic  regtda- 
tory  action  and  possibly  Government  8up«- 
sesslon  of  prlvata  companlea. 


Tbe  steady  deterloratkm  of  broadcasting 
programs  in  recent  years  resulting  from  Um 
vogue  for  the  give-aways  has  dlsgtisted  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  But  the  l-ope  of  getting 
something  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
has  an  trreslstlbte  lore  for  other  millions  who 
tune  In  on  these  programs  In  the  hope  of  a 
telephone  caU  that  will  tell  them  they  have 
won  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  m  cash 
or  assorted  merchandise.  As  a  result,  the 
programs  that  rely  on  their  strictly  enter- 
tainment or  Informative  value  are  losing  lis- 
teners and  In  some  cases  have  been  pushed 
off  the  air. 

The  PCC  order  is  directed  prtmartly 
against  the  type  of  j^ogram  that  gives  away 
prizes  tn  stay-at-homes  or  makes  receipt  of 
prices  dependent  on  possession  of  the  spon- 
sors' products  or  evidence  that  tbe  winner 
has  listened  to  current  or  previous  broad- 
casts. Apparently  programs  that  limit  gifts 
to  studio  audiences  will  not  be  affected,  al- 
though rome  of  them  pay  big  money  to  suc- 
cessful contestanU  selaeted  by  chance  The 
only  dUferenoe — an  Important  one.  to  be 
sure,  from  >he  viewpoint  of  Its  effect  on  com- 
peting programs — U  that  the  Invisible  audi- 
ence is  not  bribed  to  listen  to  the  studio  gift 
programs  in  ttM  hope  of  an  award.  The 
PCC,  even  with  its  limitations,  will,  there- 
fco-e.  If  stistalned,  force  the  broadcasting 
companies  to  drop  most  of  the  meretricious 
programs  th  t  offer  fortunes  to  the  chosen 
few  who  can  IdenUfy  a  tune  or  aziswer  a  ran- 
dom question. 

We  regret  the  fact  Jiat  the  FCC  order  was 
approved  by  only  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, three  otlkers  being  absent  and  one 
dissenting.  The  question  that  the  courts 
will  have  to  consider,  however.  Is  whether 
the  FCC  had  the  authority  to  prohibit  the 
give-away  programs  under  the  antilottery 
law.  The  section  of  the  criminal  code  on 
which  the  PCC  relied  prohiUts  the  broad- 
casting of  information,  not  only  about  lot- 
teries but  also  about  any  gift  enterprise  or 
fimtiT  scheme,  oflermg  prizes  dependent  In 
whol**  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  any 
list  of  the  prizes  drawn  or  awarded  by  means 
of  any  yuch  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
scheme.  Violators  are  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both,  aiMl  each  day's  broad- 
cwtlng  eonstltntea  a  snjaiate  oCense: 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  FCC  has  amjde  au- 
thority under  this  sweeping  iHOhlbltkm  for 
iU  recent  action.  We  hc^ie  that  the  courts 
will  sustain  its  ruling,  for  It  Is  aimed  at 
abtises  that  must  be  checked  In  the  public 
Interest.  Broadcasting  companlea  that  fight 
this  ruling  becauae  it  will  deprive  them  of 
revenue  would  be  wen  adviaed  to  consUMr 
whether  they  do  not  stand  to  lose  a  great 
deal  more  In  the  futtire  If  they  attempt  to 
perpetuate  programs  whose  chief  attraction 
Is  the  broadcasting  of  money  Instead  of  real 
entertainment.  By  banning  this  kind  of 
programed  games  of  chance  the  PCC  Is  not 
tnterfertx^  with  freedom  of  speech  but  slm- 
plv  trying  to  prevent  the  broadcaatlng  cim- 
panlee  from  abusing  the  privileges  acccrded 
them  as  licensed  users  of  the  airways. 


The  Postal  Pay  lacreasc  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  (ySULUVAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPllBBENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  Auffust  23.  1949 

Ut.  CSUmVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  sincere  brilef  that  at  this  time 
the  postal  wortcers  of  our  Nation  are  en- 
titled now  to  a  further  pay  increa««. 
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These  tnistworthy  and  most  capable 
Oovermnent  employees.  If  paid  In  pro- 
portion to  their  work  and  ability,  would 
be  given  a  much  larger  amount  than  that 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  present  pay 
increase  bill. 

I  signed  the  first  discharge  petition 
and  intended  to  sign  the  latest  discharge 
petition  today,  but  upon  inquiring  at  the 
Speaker's  desk  for  the  purpose  of  affix- 
ing my  sik;nature  to  the  document  I 
learned  that  It  had  been  entirely  filled 
up  during  the  first  3  days  and  had  been 
withdrawn  as  far  rs  any  other  signatures 
being  placec*  on  same  were  concerned. 
The  rules  of  the  House  provides  that 
after  the  required  number  of  signatures 
have  been  secured  no  further  signatures 
of  House  Members  may  be  added.  Hence 
my  signature  will  not  appear  on  same, 
but  I  am  for  the  measure  and  shall  sup- 
port same  to  the  best  of  my  ability  when 
It  is  brought  up  for  consideration  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Lacas  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  iixiMois 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  23  (leoislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Friday.  August  19,  1949.  issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal,  entitled  "Ltjcas 
Day."  paying  a  well -deserved  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  public  service  that  my 
able  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Dlinois  and  majority  leader,  has  ren- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

LUCAS    DAT 

Thursday  was  I>emocratlc  Day  at  the  Stat« 
Fair,  but  It  might  well  have  been  called 
Lucas  Day,  for  United  States  Senator  Scorr 
W  Lucas  received  the  biggest  ovation  of  any 
of  the  polltlcoe  there  assembled. 

The  people  applauded  Oov.  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  Vice  President  Albcm  Basklzt.  as 
wU  as  other  Democratic  notables.  But  their 
tnthusiasm  was  reserved  for  Scorr  Lucas,  the 
<k>wn-8t«t«  asnator  froo-.  Habana. 

This  was  a  dsservsd  tribute  to  Senstor 
LccAS,  who  hss  won  a  post  of  genuine  emi- 
nence In  the  Oovernment  through  hsrd  work, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  loyalty  to  the  demo- 
cratic precepu  of  government.  As  msjorlty 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lucas  bears  a  heavy 
burden  of  responstbUlty.  but  be  Is  discharg- 
ing his  duties  capably  and  elBclently. 

Above  all.  Senator  Locas  does  not  forget 
for  one  moment,  in  th«  press  o<  oAclal  du- 
ties and  party  business,  that  hs  Is  first  of 
-  aU  the  senior  Senator  from  UUnoto.  Hts 
Urst  duty  and  loyalty  belong  to  ths  people 
of  Illinois,  and  bis  awareness  uf  thu  has  t>e«n 
apparsnt  throughout  hu  entire  career. 

Tbs  home  folks  gave  evidence'  of  what 
they  thought  of  Lucas  whSA  ttmj  Joined  In 
spontaneous,  euthosiasile  apf^uss  at  the 
lair  It  was  a  dssOT^vd  trlb^tts.  sad  on*  that 
must  have  warsMd  ths  heart  ot  SsmMar 
Lucas,  for  It  gave  clear  evidence  at  ths  high 
regsrd  In  which  hs  U  hsld  by  peopls  from  ail 
p«rt»  of  the  State  of  lUmoU. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLV.^NTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  August  23. 1949 

Mr.  RICH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

A  CHAU.XNGX  TO  OtTB  SKAOCXS 

We  have  a  communication  from  Curtis  P. 
Nettels,  professor  of  American  history  at 
Cornell  University,  which  may  Interest  our 
readers  as  a  test  of  their  general  knowledge. 
Any  reader  who  cant  provide  the  facts  to 
support  each  of  the  points  Dr.  Nettels  raises 
la  not  aware  of  the  forces  now  at  work  to 
transform  and  eventually  destroy  this  coiin- 
try. 

Dr.  Nettels  entitles  his  paper.  "Eleven  Rules 
for  Reducing  a  Large  Republic  to  a  Small 
One."     His  rules.  In  order,  are: 

1.  Assume  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  two  defeated  states  with  a  com- 
bined population  nearly  equal  to  your  own. 
Act  so  that  you  will  have  to  carry  this  burden 
Indefinitely.  Remember  that  the  first  straw, 
•s  well  as  the  last,  is  needed  to  break  the 
camel's  back. 

2.  Nourish  the  enmity  ol  a  country  with  a 
population  of  nearly  200  millions,  and  en- 
gage In  a  new  "cold  war"  while  the  old 
war  Is  still  legally  In  force.  NothUig  will  so 
effectively  paralyze  a  republic  as  s  permanent 
state  of  war. 

3.  Provide  Immense  funds  to  the  allies  of 
your  presumed  enemy  m  the  "cold  war." 
Orant  lavish  favors  to  states  that  are  pledged 
not  to  assUt  you  In  a  war  that  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  your  favoritism  to  them.  This  will 
Ulustrate  the  principle  of  challenge  and  re- 
sponse, whereby  a  challenge  for  cash  Is  met 
by  a  response  of  folly. 

4.  Select  s  few  countries  and  tell  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  your  favorites  alone  are 
essential  to  your  welfare,  thereby  notifying 
all  others  that  you  regard  them  as  of  no  ac- 
count. By  this  means  you  wUl  make  certain 
that  you  will  have  few  friends  among  the 
nations  and  prove  anew  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing: "There  Is  no  little  enemy." 

6.  Subsidize  a  favored  state  on  the  ground 
that  you  are  thereby  resisting  coiaauniMn 
and  do  this  while  your  favorite  la  MMOnfag- 
Ing  the  spread  of  communism  In  an  Immense 
country  like  China.  This  wUl  so  bewilder 
and  stupefy  your  people  that  they  won't 
know  whether  they  are  coming  or  going. 

e  Subsidize  a  few  foreign  empires  that  dis- 
criminate against  you  in  vast  sreas  they  con- 
trol Reward  foreigners  who  Insult  and  dou- 
ble-cross you.  so  that  your  people  wUl  feel 
that  they  are  worms.  ThU  will  devitalize  the 
country  and  sofun  It  for  further  foreign 
levies. 

7.  Prepare  to  resist  a  presumed  enemy  by 
repudlstlna  your  historic  policies  snd  tradi- 
tions, In  order  that  you  may  serve  the  allies 
of  thst  presumed  enemy.  Attack  and  vitiate 
your  national  sovereignty  and  Independence, 
since.  If  asserted,  they  would  deter  you  from 
the  suicidal  course  of  subsidizing  and  arm- 
ing foreign  states  that  are  pledged  not  to  aid 
you  In  a  major  war.  Deaden  all  sense  of  na- 
tional Interest,  lest  It  prevent  your  embroil- 
ing yourself  in  a  war  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  pledged  to  assist  you. 

8.  Olve  to  foreign  states  vast  sums  of 
wsalth.  thereby  depleting  your  natural  re- 
sources. Deny  to  many  citizens  the  t>enefits 
which  they  must  provide,  through  tazes.  for 
the  enrichment  of  others  who  serve  the  allies 
of  a  presumed  enemy.     The  dazed  and  de- 
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moralized  victims  of  such  legal  duplicity  wUl 
be  of  little  use  thereaJter  to  the  Republic. 

0  Drain  communities  of  their  resources  so 
that  local  Institutions,  such  as  public 
schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  colleges,  and 
churches  will  be  impoverished,  thereby  caus- 
ing a  deterioration  that  wiU  hasten  the  end 
of  the  Republic. 

10  WhUe  forcing  ordinary  citizens  to  pay 
heavy  taxes  or  to  gUe  forced  military  service 
to  the  National  Government,  honor  and  re- 
ward others  who  openly  propose  to  mutilate 
the  Nations  sovereignty  and  independence. 
Provide  Government  hand-outs  to  be  used 
as  a  propaganda  fund  for  undermining  the 
Nations  Independence.  Such  irrational  con- 
duct wUl  convince  the  people  that  reason 
snd  Intelligence  should  be  exterminated, 
whereupon  a  people  who  have  lost  their  wits 
will  tamely  submit  to  any  bizarre  scheme  for 
foreign  advantage. 

11.  By  vast  expenditures  chiefly  for  the 
l>enefit  of  the  allies  of  your  presumed  enemy, 
corrupt  a  part  of  the  public  by  inducing  cltl- 
sens  to  accept  bribes  a->  the  price  of  betray- 
ing the  Republic,  thereby  setting  an  official 
example  for  everybody  to  profit  by  such 
betrayal. 
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The  Fifth  Colamn  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  An  V  za 
Tuesday.  August  23.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Alexander  M.  Campbell,  member  of  Na- 
tional Commission  on  World  Order  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ:  member  of  board  of 
trustees,  Indiana  University;  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 
at  the  State  convention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas  of  the  American  Legion, 
at  Fort  Worth.  Tex..  August  6. 1949 : 

It  U  a  real  Joy  to  return  again  to  the  State 
of  Texas — a  great  empire,  which  has  given  to 
the  Nation  many  of  the  ouutandlng  leaders 
in  our  time — yes.  of  any  generation. 

Texas.  St  the  present  time.  U  giving  great 
leadership  to  this  NaUon  In  a  time  when  the 
people  of  the  world  look  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership,  courage,  and  stability.  You 
have  given  to  our  people  such  leaders  as 
former  Vice  President  Garner:  the  inimitable 
Speaker  of  the  House  cf  .-teprcsentattves.  Sam 
Ratbusm:  the  distinguished  chsirman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Tom  Cokmailt.-  the  dynamic 
Senator  Lrmtoic  JoHxaoir.  and  last  week  the 
President  of  the  United  States  nomtnafrt 
snother  duttni^ulshed  Texan,  your  frteod  and 
mine— Tom  Clark— to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  you  that  Tom  Clark  would  lOTs  to 
b,'  here  wltL  his  fellow  Legionnaires  in  order 
that  he  might  tell  you  first-hand  of  soma 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  his  fight  against  the  fifth  coltimn  In 
America. 

It  Is  a  great  prlvUege.  however,  for  me  to 
speak  for  him  and  in  his  stead — this  is  prob- 
ably the  only  time  In  my  life  when  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  for  both  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  snd  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  st  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  U.  therefore,  with  humUlty  and  with 
honor  that  I  address  you— the  members  of 
the  American  Legion,  which  has  for  iU  goal 


the  greatest  of  all  Aaoeiican  organization  on- 
dMHtliipi  thr  defense  of  our  Uberttes,  the 
preserratlOD  at  our  freedoms,  and  the  main- 
taining of  the  peace  of  this  Mattoa. 

We  of  the  Departmenta  ot  Justice  feel  that 
we  are  partners  with  you  in  these  tmdertak- 
Ings  and  I  am  proud  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  Trm  Clark,  one  of  the  greatest  Attor- 
neys General  In  the  histo-y  at  the  United 
States,,  who  has  the  courage,  wisdom,  and 
foreright  to  strike  out  against  subversTves 
within  and  without  the  Oovermnent  after 
he  became  Attorney  General  i.1  the  United 
States  Under  his  leadership  in  enforcing 
the  Uws  which  Oocgrcss  has  enacted,  and 
in  carrying  otrt  the  tmipcieea  of  President 
Truman's  loyalty  order,  we  have  ferreted  out 
of  the  Government  aubverrtve  agenu  and  Tig- 
orousiy  rrosecuted  cpi«  ""*  ^^  coiumn- 
Isu. 

If  the  far-sighted  recommcSdaUOOs  of  the 
American  Ijegion  regarding  &  strong  military 
deferae— civilian  x^'J^nlng — an  adc<iuat« 
Armv— a  matchleM  Navy— a  okigbty  air  ar- 
niada — hsU  been  carried  out  in  time,  perhaps 
yier&  migl  t  never  have  leen  a  Second  World 

•^iir. 

Almost  4  years  have  passed  since  the  last 
shot  was  fired  in  World  War  IL  Yet  the 
echo  of  that  shot  contlnuea  to  revert>erate 
around  the  world— a  world  that  remains  tense 
and  irovtried.  The  ideals  of  free  men  are 
stiU  threatened,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
globe  Uberty  s  cause  is  being  weighed  in  the 

balance. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  Legtonnalrea  that  a 
tremendous  price  has  tieen  paid  for  our  free- 
dom and  that  we  are  determined  not  to  loss 
this  priceleas  heritage.  We  are  also  resolved 
to  make  good  use  of  it. 

Ttoe  inborn  desire  for  UT)erty  found  ex- 
uisaninn  in  the  American  way  of  life.  While 
we  have  by  no  means  achieved  pefectloo.  we 
are  nearer  to  it  than  any  other  peoples.  Yet 
our  kind  of  life  is  only  a  distant  hope  for 
coiintless  humans  over  the  earth.  Tlielr 
dreams  and  their  .opes  are  like  those  which 
i^^tmrt  ipnunns  to  cross  treacherous  oeeane 
lo  ooBS  here  in  qtMst  of  life's  moat  predoos 
uijasraslnn    "' — *r 

They.  too.  would  like  to  think  as  they 
P1^-^  worship  in  their  faiths,  travel  freely. 
carry  on  their  bttsincases.  and  own  their 
bomes.  undisturbed  tinder  the  Isw.  All  these 
wonderful  bleselngy.  and  mere,  we  enjoy  here. 
Yet  there  are  aoifce  who  woold  undermine 
the  very  Inatltutiotis  from  which  these  bles*- 
ings  flow.  What  a  difference  in  our  «T  »™ 
that  in  totalttarisn  coontries  such  as  those 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Over  there  frewlom  of  PO"««»Lj2S*" 
has  been  estmciHrtMd:  treedom  pg  iajm  «■**' 
hss  been  mtiMlcd:  freedom  of  a«cmMy.  ex- 
cept for  Communists,  is  denied,  snd  free- 
dom ot  religlcus  worship  Is  in  chains. 

As  President  Tnunan  said.  -Totamanan- 
taa  to  Incapable  at  sattofylng  the  needs  and 
deatras  ot  men  for  a  better  life." 

Democracy  to  fWl  bloom  dom  •«*«'yJJ* 
needs  and  desires  of  taiiinn  befngs  tor  peaee 
and  happiness.  .    .    ._  ,-    .  _.„ 

We  mnrt  have  dynamic  ■»>-»«»  «»^JSI 
famlllartas  our  own  people,  and  PWes 
everywhere,  with  the  eowMtosea.  the  right, 
the  advantages  and  the  Uli  Wigi  «  o»r  form 
of  government.  wi_ 

We  need  to  cooMantiy  proclaim  theWess- 
ings  of  individual  Uberty  over  a  P'**'?,^'^" 
of  a  godly  life  ov«r  a  godlem  ""'^''7f!!L.J!rI 
mmt,  airry  the  stnry  oi^»J^  *»*r~" 
•nd  Bover  of  am  waoOtrtxH  United  State, 
of  America  to  all  part*  ot  the  •o^f-tff* 
that  Includes  R«8ia  and  its  forlom  satei- 

lites. 

The  people  ot  the  wotld  are  leamtog.  and 

beHeving.  througb  the  Tnnn^.**^^^^^! 
European    reoovetT    program,    the   M*"^ 

plan,  the  AUantie  Pact.  *'*^'?*'-^aS2 
axMl  my  country  hae  no  seoM  aBprnwa- 
Tbey  are  leamtnf  that  our  only  goal  Is  the 
fentberhood  of 


We  mtwt  have  sttrrtng  and  effective  nds- 
tbaa  vUl  brtag  more  health,  mere  proa- 
pertty.  more  peace,  more  tmderstan^ng— 
mmtal  and  B|irltual — to  the  great  aaam  of 
our  people.  It  is  compelling  in  tbaee  mwar- 
^tn  times  thst  we  be  stroDg  militarily, 
physically,  mentally,  and  splrttaally.  THe 
urgency  for  a  aCrong  dtf eaae  recalla  the  in- 
fant days  of  our  SepaUlc  wttax  tbe  vigilant 
pinmwT  went  to  church  wttb  a  Btble  to  ooe 
hand  and  a  rifle  In  the  otho.  PI  i  nimn  mad 
peace  we  want  above  everything  dae.  Wo«id 
that  we  never  again  have  to  rescrt  to  bullets 
and  bombs  to  get  that  twadom  and  peace. 
Our  choice  is  the  tBO  ot  booka  and  bonds — 
bonds  of  trieiioahip  and  books  of  brother- 
hood— ^to  reach  that  goaL 

IX,  must  i»ver  happen  again  that  out  of 
lt4)00.000  young  men  called  to  serve  in 
World  Wsr  II,  5.000.000  were  rejected  as  un- 
fit.  Another  1.5004100  were  later  iltomtairri 
from  the  servtee  because  of  difefltB  that 
showed  up  after  Inductlcoi. 

Think  of  It.  Six  and  one-half  milUon 
young  Americans  eoold  not  answer  the  call 
to  duty  in  the  seveitat  crisis  of  car  coon- 
try-s  history.  Tbe  American  soktter  of  the 
last  war  did  doiMe  doty.  Be  alao  had  to 
carry  the  burden  «rf  the  man  that  was  tmftt. 
Tliat  is  8  challenge  that  we  must  face  to- 
day  on  the  domestic  front — that  mlsckm 
most  be  oonapleted. 

It  must  not  be  said  to  tbe  future,  as  can 
be  said  now,  that  lO.onjom  adttta  over  25 
years  at  age  never  went  beyond  the  fourth 
grade;  that  3.0OG.0O0  have  never  gone  to 
aehool  at  all.  and  that  6.00C.000  ycwyters 
were  not  in  school  last  year.  And  npaa  sodi 
boys  and  girls  rests  some  of  tbe  responsibility 
of  pieaeivtng  our  bcrttage.  That  is  aiytfaw 
challenge  that  most  be  met,  another  misainn 
to  be  achieved. 

In  IJOO  out  of  the  3.100  counties  in  the 
United  States,  there  sre  no  boepitals- 

In  S46  cotmtles.  there  to  no  practldig  phy- 
slcian,  at  fewer  than  1  for  every  9/M  people. 
That  is  another  mtoakm  for  the  health  and 
weUare  oX  the  ^nerlean  peofde  that  mtist  be 
sucoeasfuL 

Let  tt  not  be  said  to  the  futtire.  ss  Is  now 
reported,  tliat  50  percoit  of  the  adulta  of 
ttke  United  States  have  no  chtnt^h  sflntatlon. 
Ho  cotmtry  can  long  endure  that  Is  not 
tiased  on  the  principles  of  reUgkm.  This  Is 
another  opporttinity — an  immediate  must — 
for  God-loving  Americana.  Like  crime,  ccm- 
munism  grovs  on  Ignarance  and  poverty.  It 
breeds  on  the  godleaB. 

Our  Bepubllc  was  founded  on  the  aoUd 
foundauoQ  of  religion — the  eternal  rock  of 
ages.  Our  people  have  always  recognlasd. 
and  always  mnat  recogniae  that  the  true 
aource  of  stragtb  to  faith— faith  to  God. 
Without  such  faith  we  cannot  bate  faith  to 
each  other — and  without  such  there  can  be 
BO  brothcrbood.  ^  . 

The  pi«ea  of  htotory  ten  tbe  sorrowful 
story  of  Battan  after  nation— rising  to  dea- 
ling tptf«**«-  and  power,  falling  by  the  way- 
stde  crumbling  toto  the  doat  of  the  past, 
never  to  rtos  again.     They  failed  to  foUow 

God.  , ^ 

As  the  light  of  understanding  breaks 
T^rrmgh  duuietie  Oommantoti  have  became 
bewildered  and  are  aeaMpertng  hith«  and 
thither. 

Creators  of  confusion,  they  beoane  coo- 
fused  D»aging  a  ditch  for  others  to  fall 
mw^tfi^rMMlTea  stooririe  toto  tbe  ditch. 

Theydoot  speak  tte  troth.  Giadoally 
they  come  to  brieve  there  to  no  truth.  P^- 
ly  they  end  by  bavteg  no  fattb  to  their  fel- 
low man  or  even  to  tbemaeives, 

Tbe  DepaiUUMt  of  JnaOce  has  pros^ted 
Conmuntat    waimalita    on    all    ^o""*^ 

fronts.    BCfK^  eg*^**  "T^Ti  ~~^    -^ 
in  the  Pediral  aonrta  aad  I  w  i  WM  «»i^  ^- 
tkm  procaadtafa.   Aa  yon  know.  11 
ConaantolB  teve  been  on  trial  to 
Oty  iar  tto»  pa*  1 


TUlrty-fOar  alleged 
to  tbe 

iOf 


ive  been 
for 
aUofwl  Cam- 
in  Camornln 
on  a  iitmrgs  of  sMI  OBBbeaapt  for  refuitac 
to  testify  baCore  a  grand  Jury-  P»^«  more 
were  eonvletad  there  for  refusing  to  obey 
a  covut  orttor  to  reveal  the  books  of  the  or- 
ganlaatlan  and  tta  oSaara.  Four  of  tbem 
received  Jail  iiilsiifa  8ev«i  alleged  Com- 
munists were  amvleted  to  Denver.  Colo.,  on 
charges  of  contempt  lor  reCuatog  to  testify 
before  a  grand  Jury  to  oonnaMoB  with  tbe 
toveatl^Uon  of  the  alleged  dtoteyalty  of  a 
GoveramHU  ■iiiiiijsi  Seven  Federal  eea- 
pioyeaa.  to  tbe  East.  South,  and  West,  have 
been  proeeeuted  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's loyalty  program. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  Hiss  and  Coploa 
f^ff,  Many  subveralvea,  including  Coeasau- 
nists  and  NsHs.  have  been  deported-  They 
are  being  shipped  oat  wtthoot  return  tick- 
eta.  In  aU  o<  oar  activities,  we  to  tbe 
Departmmt  of  Jostlee  bails  been  vigilant  to 
the  protection  of  civil  bbarttos.  We  shaU 
contmtw  to  protect  the  tonoernt  wttb  tbe 
same  vigor  that  the  guilty  are  pcoeBOHlid. 

liay  I  ezprces  my  deep  pride  to  the  variety 
of  acttvltlaB  of  the  Lcgkn  and  the  Legion 
Anzttlary  that  are  doing  so  mueb  to  inoid 
and  boUd  a  greater  and  better  Aaaertea. 
I  iMve  no  fear  for  our  cotmtrirls  totemal 
securtcy  with  patrtatie  organfstkma  audi 
as  youra.  alert  and  active.  Tbe  Legion  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  consider. 
able  to  coaamon.  I  am  familiar  vrUh  the 
Legion's  rtwrarter^ksrtkltag  prograaae  lor 
youth  that  are  maktog  an  tovaluable  oon^ 
trlbution  to  the  futore  of  America.  Tbe 
boys  and  girts  states,  for  example,  are  val- 
\iable  projects  to  help  prepare  youth  for 
citisHiablp  reaponalbiMttos 

Fenodkally.  and  fke  to  our  generation, 
nola lllMlanit*'*g  ttoa  beaeAt  of  all  of  <mr 
choidMa  and  crssdi.  adnisiriwi  snd  work, 
science  and  todussry,  men  of  barbaric  vlgoa 
and  ruthlessnms  have  raiaed  the  sword  and 
in  the  pcocees  of  aggressive  warfare  or  fifth 
colximn  activity  have  oonquercd  and  en- 
sUved  "»«"««"«  of  men.  women,  and  children. 
Tbe  new  Csrasn,  like  those  of 
may  firT**!"*""  tbe  earth  and 
ity;  and  they  may  ettber  be  cmsbed  by  tbe 
armies  of  tbe  Ckrtotlan  world,  or  be  eon- 
Tinced  by  argument  and  inspiration  that 
the  true  way  of  life  is  the  way  of  freemen 
wboae  individual  Ubcrtica  are  preserved  by 
the  Uws  of  God  and  the  Uws  of  man. 

Thto  eternal  coolHctk  vbicb  must  either  be 
faro(«ht  to  an  end  or  destroy  c^ir  dvfllaaUon. 
has  been  to  process  since  tbe  time  when 
tribes  fought  tribes,  neighboring  cities 
foueht  nrlg*'*'"'^**!  a****  •***  ^°***  rulers 
with  unded  Wmoaa  aaaght  additional 
wealth  and  power  hg  snblmBtlng  nHghbnra 
and  plundering  and  enslaving  neaaby  peoples 
unable  to  defend  themeelves.  It  has  been 
vrtih  historic  man.  vrttb  medieval  man.  with 
the  victoKlaB  md&  and  wttb  modem  man. 
that  war  bM  been  eoatcmary  and  peace  haa 
been  fT-r*«~«»'  Aa  between  the  forces  of 
civfllmtion  and  savagery  conflict  Is  incesr- 

sant. 

We  have  won  both  recent  wars  and  after 
each  victory  tbe  people  had  hoped  to  achieve 
a  lsar*-c  peace.  Tbe  victory  having  been  at- 
tained, tbe  peece  which  we  pronileed  our- 
stfves  has  not  been  «cblev«d.  Tniteert  of 
the  people  of  tbe  wnrld  being  aide  to  agree 
on  bannankMW  and  ttnanlnwna  terms  axul 
^.,^^t»^m«  of  a  Jttot  and  durable  peace,  we 
now  And  onraelvea  dtoeoaslng  the  poaalbai. 
tiea  of  a  third  and  ravlahtog  world  war. 

T1i«e  to  BO  dVcrence  to  principte  between 
tbe   I     1  ■■■!»■■-  of  aavagery  and  brutality  by 
ooe  «M.nmlis  tribe  a^lnst  a  nonaggreaaive 
tribe  to  tbe  btotoric  days  than  there  to  be- 
f^g.  i—n    fTut  communism  to 
drive    against    cm    modem, 

inteUectual    Christian 

R  It  tiM  Old  story  of  tbe  forces 
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o}  tot&lltarUatan  aicaliut  free  men  through- 
out tii«  world.  The  force*  of  brutAllty  and 
unmorallty  IBlint  mocsOlty  and  the  better 
way  of  life.  The  fqjce*  which  drive  the  dlc- 
Utor  on  the  ro*d  Ot  conqueat  to  enalave  the 
world  are  the  nme  whether  he  be  a  Na«l 
dictator,  an  Italian  duce.  a  JapAl»Me  war  lord 
or  the  bead  of  a  Communist  state. 

Reduced  to  lu  simplest  terms  the  modem 
ttruegle  of  civilisation  Is  between  totalltari- 
anUm  and  democracy,  senrttude  and  freedom. 
Dreamy-eye<l  candidates  and  Fascist  dic- 
tators are  either  knowingly  and  wantlngly 
or  unwittingly  leading  a  great  segment  of 
the  people  of  the  world  down  the  read  of 
communism,  the  Inevitable  end  of  which  Is 
slavery  for  the  ma—ee  and  an  orgy  for  the 
hierarchy      We.  the  pUln  people,  the  news- 
papers, the  churches,  and  lodges;   the  civic 
organlaatlons.  have  failed  to  awaken  our  fel- 
low men  to  the  tragedy  that  lies  ahead.    It 
is   Inconceivable  to  understand   how  people 
follow  blindly  a  pagan  leadership  which  leads 
them  down  a  road  to  the  abyss  of  their  own 
destruction     Need  I  recount  at  thU  Ume  the 
awful  butchery  in  the  concentration  camps 
of   Nazi    Germany       Need    I    recall    to    your 
memory  the  awful  devastation  of  the  town 
of    Lidice — every    visible    form    of    life    was 
burned     to     the     ground,     including     men. 
women,  and  children      The  trees,  that  only 
Ood  can  make,  the  birds  and  the  animals  In 
the  street.    Have  we  forgotten  the  thousands 
that  were  cremated,  btirned,  both  dead  and 
alive,    in    the   Na«l    extermination    camp   at 
Avschwltz  near  the  eastern  front? 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor— eh.  yes.  my 
friends — remember  also  Dachau— the  Nazi 
concentration  camp  outside  of  Munich  and 
the  150  other  slave  and  liquidation  camps  In 
Nazi  Germany  and  occupied  areas  whare 
there  was  no  Indictment,  no  trial  by  Jury,  no 
judge  administering  equal  Justice  under  law. 
Can  a  free  nation  of  the  world  ever  forget 
the  slave  labor  In  Nazi  Germany  and  In  the 
occupied  countries,  chained  to  their 
machines  until  they  died  from  forced  work, 
from  hunger,  exhauatlon.  and  shock.  There 
were  no  strikes,  there  were  no  lock-cuu. 

In  the  Communist  state,  as  In  the  Nazi 
ttate,  the  same  path  Is  followed,  the  leader- 
ship talks  about  the  great  good  they  are 
doing  for  the  masses  and  yet  In  the  very  sight 
of  the  person  engulfed  In  the  Ideology  of  the 
Kremlin  there  stalks  hunger,  disease,  and 
unemployment 

Osstlemen- It  is  later  than  you  think. 
liMMMU  freedom  and  individual  liberty  are 
on  the  guillotine  block.  In  the  totalitarian 
countries  there  is  no  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  religion,  trial 
Jaj  Jury,  or  the  protection  of  constitutional 
rlghu  by  a  great  Judicial  system.  In  a 
I>Mctst  country  the  churches  are  closed,  the 
lodges  are  ab<j|lshed.  every  avenue  of  ex* 
nrssilnn  of  a  freeman  Is  blocked.  Divorce  Is 
A  rtmple  one-sided  act  Tou  register  the 
ItquldatUm  of  your  marriage  and  your  epouse 
la  notified  of  the  fact  by  poet  card.  There 
la  no  money  and  the  field  belongs  not  to  the 
people  but  to  the  police  state,  iiuman  rights 
and  property  riirhu  arc  evtinct.  It  Is  the 
solemn  obllgattoti  ut  every  free  perion  every- 
where to  woik  and  ftght  for.  If  neoMMry,  the 
M««aHrv*llo«  ol  a  free  world.  Humanity  can- 
IMi  •fUtnr*  OB  a  planet  half-free  and  ha;f- 
alave.  To  those  of  us  who  adhere  to  the 
Ijhflaiian    faith,   ours   is   a   task    of    great 
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The  atomic  bomb,  the  )et  plane,  and  rocket 
$blpa.  traveling  (aster  than  sound  and  light. 
have  made  us  one  world  Bacteriological 
warfare  could  destroy  the  world.  In  these 
great  Inventions  we  have  the  instruments 
to  hasten  the  collective  suicide  of  a  world 
that  baa  lost  lu  balance 

The  Communlat  coup  of  Czechoslovakia 
follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  Nazi  Inftltra- 
tlon  of  Austria.  C»echo*lovakla,  and  Poland 
alons  with  all  the  other  occupied  countriea. 
The  Communiat  flfth  column  u  here. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover,  brilliant  Director  of  the 
IMenU  Bureau  of  Investigation,  warns  us  in 
hie  testimony  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  in  Washington  and  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  he  testified  that:  "The  mad 
march  of  Red- Fascism  U  a  cauae  of  concern 
in  America.  The  CommunisU  have  been 
mobilizing,  promoting  mass  meetings,  send- 
ing telegrams  and  letters  to  exert  pressure 
<Sn  Congress— all  in  opposition  of  American 
aid  In  ZTurope."  America  must  not  fall.  The 
prtnclp'.ee  of  Christianity  wUl  spearhead  our 
acUvlty.  To  prei^Vd  freedom  and  liberty 
for  people  everywhere.  CUT  citizens  will  rally 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  tHey  did  from 
the  churches,  schools,  and  shof?  to  the 
support  of  the  «irorld-famoua  Frien.:!«Oip 
Tram  of  Drew  Pearson.  We  wUl  do  it  in  the 
democratic  v.ay  through  our  representative 
Government.  We  will  do  it  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  BlU  of  Rights  which  were 
carried  throughout  the  country  by  the  Free- 
dom Train,  conceived  by  our  dynamic  At- 
torney General.  Tom  C.  Clark. 

America  must  never  have  a  Munich.  We 
are  at  the  crosaroads  again  and  the  course 
of  our  destiny  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
decision  to  capitulate  as  we  did  with  Hitler 
and  the  Rhlneland.  Italy  and  Ethiopia, 
Japan  and  Manchuria,  or  our  decision  to 
stand  firm  and  resist  aggnaaion  from  wher- 
ever It  may  come. 

Free  enterprise  as  we  know  it  here  in 
America  must  accept,  as  it  always  has,  the 
verdict  of  our  tlmea. 

What  is  our  Immediate  plaui — the  Marshall 
plan— Have  you  read  It?  The  Marshall  plan 
U  a  Christian  plan.  It  has  been  approved 
generally  by  the  Christian  groups  of  the 
country.  But  that  U  not  enough.  The  lay- 
men of  the  world  must  work  for  and  fight 
for.  if  necessary,  world  statesmanship  to 
direct  finance.  Industry,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  education  based  on  free  enter- 
firlae  and  underglrded  with  the  principles  of 
reedom  and  equallfy  of  opportunity. 

In  such  a  society  world  orgwiizatlons  must 
supersede  local  Jealousies  aUd  feuds.  The 
United  Nations  must  live.  The  Atlantic  Pact 
must  not  fall.  The  art  of  effective  politics 
imder  these  conditions  U  the  art  of  planning 
and  utilizing  productive  resources  on  a  world 
•cale  since  plannlr^g  on  a  lesser  scale  will  fall; 
and  we  must  enforce  law  and  order  on  a 
world  scale— since  any  lesser  law  and  order 
U  too  little  and  too  late  for  the  needs  and 
preservation  of  modern  world  civilization. 

We.  the  people,  are  faced  with  these  In- 
eecapable  prerequisites  for  the  survival  of 
otir  children  and  ourselves— there  may  be  no 
others. 

A  voice  from  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
Soldier  cries  out— The  crusade  for  a  Christian 
world  marches  on.  Do  not  forsake  my 
brethren 

If  we  fall  now,  America  will  be  an  island 
of  democracy  in  a  sea  of  communism,  des- 
tined for  eventual  servitude  and  liquidation. 
America  will  not  fall. 


Color  Tctcviiioa 


EXTTN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaaoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Avgtui  2i  (legislative  day  of 
ThMndag.  June  2>.  1949 
Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.     Mr. 
President.  Pred  Othman  saw  color  tele- 
vision and  came  away  enthused.     It  Is  a 
major    accomplishment    when    anyone 
this  high-powered  critic  on  any  ven- 


> 


ture  I  ask  unanimous  consent  there- 
fore'to  insert  his  masterful  blow-by-blow 
description  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RfcoRD. 

Especially  do  I  want  to  reecho  his 
punch  lines  "All  I  know  Is  that  I  want  a 
color  television  set.  You  hear  that 
PCC?  And  the  sooner  the  better," 
Amen.  Mr.  Othman.  Amen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

KniJOT  FCC 

(By  Pred  Othman) 

If    color    television  U    good    enough    for 

doctors  to  watch  blood  gush  red.  then  I  claim 

O.  Is  suitable  for  me  to  gaze   Into  the   big 

fe-ow<r*yC5o'  Milton  Berle. 

And  1?  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
ml^lon  klndiy  ^  get  up  off  "s  "Ma^^** 
allow  the  color-plcturC  boys  to  go  Into  busl- 
ne^  I'll  appreciate  it.  The- widglt  U  won- 
derful.    I  want  one. 

There  I  was  at  the  local  armory.  loo^mK 
into  a  bleached  oak  television  set  carrying 
the  first  technicolored  picture  ever  to  be  sent 
over  the  air. 

These  came  by  commercial  channel  from 
Baltimore:  in  the  past  tinted  television 
always  has  traveled  by  wire.  So  this  was  a 
hUtorlc  moment  and  Dr.  Peter  Goldmark. 
who  invented  the  system,  was  nervous. 

He  fiddled  the  dials  and  rainbows  flashed 
across  the  screen.  Then  came  skyrockets. 
And  pretty  soon  there  was  a  female  who 
looked  like  a  sunburned  Indian  with  green 
teeth  Dr  G.  twisted  the  knobs  some  more, 
the  colors  fell  Into  their  proper  places  and 
there  on  the  screen  was  Miss  Patty  Painter  a 
beauteous  redhead  with  white  teeth  and  skin 
which  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  touch. 

She  stood  m  front  of  a  sky-blue  «'»"*<' 
miles  away.  Her  flngernaUs  were  dark  red. 
Highlights  glistened  In  her  auburn  hair 
Her  eyes  were  blue,  while  her  blouse  wa*  of 
Roman  stripes,  red.  blue,  green.  »nd  gold. 
All  this  was  as  clear  and  sharp  and  bright 
as  any  technicolor  movie  I  ever  saw. 

So  Miss  Painter  held  up  a  series  of  multi- 
color scarfs.  Scotch  plaids,  pink  ostrich 
feathers,  cigarette  packages,  and  paintings  of 
headless  females  by  a  modernist  named 
Matisse.  In  the  midst  of  this  Dr.  O  .  like 
any  proud  proprietor  of  a  plain  old  black- 
and-white  set.  cculdnt  resUt  tinkering  with 
the  dials.  He  got  the  usual  restxlt.  Chaos. 
But  he  soon  put  the  machinery  back  In  ad- 
justment and  there  was  Miss  P.  In  full  color 
aaying  gocd-by.  The  temptation  was  strong 
to  reach  out  and  shake  hands  with  her. 

A  number  of  lmp<5rtant  personages  were 
present.  UmUy.  they  were  amaaed.  As 
Representative  HAaats  BLiawoaTM  (Republi- 
can o:  Oregon)  put  It.  That  is  too  good  to 
be  true  "  The  weird  thing  was  that  thla 
particular  test  wasn't  being  made  In  the  In- 
mmu  of  televlelon  fans  generally,  but  so 
that  doetort  eould  watch  other  aawbonra 
performing  operatkma.  The  pbyalolans  s<)on 
will  do  their  tllelBC  in  color  under  auspices 
ot  Smith.  Kline  *  French  laboratories  of 
Philadelphia,  which  bought  the  equlpnaent 
from  CBiJ. 

The  Communication  Commlasloners  issued 
a  special  license  (or  the  dixrs.  but  It  turned 
down  Dr.  Ooldmark's  color  system  for  pub- 
lic use  2<j  years  ago.  It  still  hasn't  changed 
lU  mind,  but  has  scheduled  further  public 
hearings  next  month. 

Dr  Goldmark.  a  youngish  citlaen  in  heavy 
eyeglasses  and  speaking  with  an  almost  Im- 
percei  tlble  accent,  aald  if  the  Commiaaion- 
ers  decided  In  his  favor,  color  television  seu 
would  go  on  the  market  almost  Immediately. 
Several  radio  factories  even  now.  he  said, 
are  tooling  up.  ]ust  In  case.  He  figured  that 
a  set  producing  colored  pictures  would  coat 
about  2S  percent  more  than  present  models. 
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He  also  talked  about  green  phoephora.  elec- 
tronic colcv,  color  discs,  and  something  that 
sounded  like  sink.  I  have  no  Idea  what  he 
mean|. 

All  t  know  Is  that  I  want  a  color  television 
set.  Tou  hear  that,  FCC?  And  the  sooner 
the  better. 


Utopia  OB  the  Rocks — Prhrate  Medicine 
Will  Never  Cone  Back  m  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  23,  1949 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  another  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  by  E.  T.  Leech,  senior  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  who  was 
sent  to  the  British  Islrs  to  btudy  condi- 
tions there: 

London.  August  20.— Britain**  famous 
medical  plan  is  here  to  stay,  regardleas  of 
who  wins  the  1950  election.  Private  prac- 
tice won't  come  back. 

It  U  the  one  SocUlist  creation  which  is 
popular  In  Coxiservative  as  well  as  Labor 
Party  ranks.  In  fact,  with  the  election  cam- 
paign starting.  Cooservatives  are  claiming  It 
as  their  own  baby.  They  say  they  first  took 
steps  to  set  up  the  system. 

Tbcre  Is  much  criticism  of  the  state  health 
■f  IBMI  This  mainly  has  to  do  with  abuses 
which  have  made  It  far  more  costly  than  ea- 
pected:  azid  with  delays  In  getUng  hospital 
care,  dental  senrice,  and  eyeglasses.  Eng- 
land did  not  have  enoiigh  hospitals,  doctors, 
nursea.  or  facilities  suddenly  to  take  the 
whole  pwpulation  under  lu  medical  wing. 

Short-cut  aid  mass- product  Ion  methods. 
by  overworked  doctors  trying  to  see  enough 
pattenu  to  make  a  Uving.  alao  bring  many 
complaints  Doctors — who  get  a  state  fee  oi 
tS.40  a  year  for  each  patient  on  their  list,  up 
to  a  maximum  total  of  4.000 — are  unhappy. 
Many  work  at  least  twice  as  hard  as  ever  be- 
fore for  about  half  the  Income.  They  are 
demanding  higher  feee. 

BKHriaTa  vmmm  mm 
Dentists  are  under  heavy  fire.  A  nation 
never  much  gtven  to  dental  eare  rmhed  m 
for  treatmenta  and  (alee  teetH.  Feea  re- 
cently were  cut  about  a  fourth,  but  dentuu 
situ  do  far  better  than  physician*.  The 
papers  print  atorlM  about  eacesalve  dental 
iDCOOMa  (up  to  1100.000  a  year  in  one  caac) 
thmMgfc    masj    senrtoaa    ofMn    par  formed 

largely  t>y  o«ce  helptra.    '•^"■••^^■•"'••Sr 
gatlnrxs  into  quality  of  wort  haTt  been  made. 

Optlrians  art  swamped  It  takes  3  months 
to  a  year  to  g^t  speetaele^-and  a  long  time 
for  eye  operations.  Londonl  emmty  wym" 
cil  has  been  inveetlgatinf  chargea  that  school 
children  must  wait  more  tban  t  months  for 
flaaaea.  even  in  critical  eaaa* 

Breaking  or  losing  your  spectacles  In  Ing- 
land  U  a  major  tragedy.  An  angry  member 
of  Parliament  recenUy  told  Commons  about 
an  elderly  couple  who  had  been  using  the 
same  pair  of  spectacles  for  more  than  a  year, 
after  the  husband  lost  bla. 

HosprtALa  jaMms 

HospitaU  an  flooded  with  pattenta.  Many 
serious  cases  must  wait  for  kxic  perlode  to 
gain  admittance.  Once  In  the  hoapital,  they 
are  rtished  home  as  soon  as  Is  physically  poa- 
slhle.  This  situation  Is  dxie  not  only  to  a 
tfiorta^  of  doctors,  but  alao  of  nuiaea.  tech- 
oietana.  and  stafls.  It  U  hard  to  recruit 
nurses,  but  medical  acbools  are  fllled- 


Doctors  are  hounded  by  some  patlenu 
whose  nudn  object  Is  to  get  their  n^mey's 
worth.  They  may  not  be  ill.  Or  they  may 
want  preacriptions  for  such  mincx'  medical 
suppllea  aa  acplrln  or  a  roU  of  adhesive  tape. 

aBT7SCS  DBCUNnfO 

If  the  doctor  signs  an  order,  a  patient  can 
get  almost  anything  without  charge — such 
as  a  hot-water  bottle.  Th-  matters  of  free 
wigs,  medicinal  spirtte,  and  special  corsets 
for  women  have  received  a  lot  of  attention. 
But  even  critics  of  the  medical  plan  told  me 
they  had  been  exaggerated,  and  that  such 
Instances  are  now  declining. 

However,  doctors  do  have  to  submit  to 
endless  appeals  to  fill  out  forms.  If  a  doc- 
tor orders  it.  a  family  may  get  a  larger  hous- 
ing unit,  on  grounds  of  medical  necessity. 
Or  an  extra  coal  ration.  Or  an  Increase  in 
some  rationed  food. 

But  early  abuses  of  the  health  plan — now 
over  a  year  old — apparently  are  declining. 
Doctors  aren't  so  liberal  about  granting  every 
request  for  state  aid.  Also  Government  su- 
periors are  doing  a  better  Job  of  backing 
them  up.  Social  workers,  local  medical 
boards,  and  state  ofllcials  have  grown  leea 
apt  to  cater  to  a  patient's  every  whim. 

FITTT  CENTS  A  WESX 

The  health  plan  is  costing  Britain  more 
than  50  cents  a  week  per  person — which  la 
twice  what  was  estimated  before  it  started. 
So  says  a  36-page  booklet  Just  Issued  by 
the  ICnister  of  Health— who  is  Anetnin 
Bevan.  a  former  ccal  miner  and  the  most 
violent  left-winger  and  revolutionist  in  the 
Socialist  government.  He  also  has  charge 
of  housing. 

His  bitter  hatred  of  the  old  system,  and 
his  passionate  desire  to  give  benefits  to  the 
poor,  probably  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  heavy  qpet  of  the  health  plan.  He  Is 
a  free  spender  who  doesn't  constilt  much 
with  others.  His  personality  and  attitude 
have  added  much  to  the  unhappineas  of  the 
medical  profession. 

CO0T    ASOCT    OMZ    AND    OWS-HAUP    BOUOM 

TtoUl  coet  of  the  medical  eysten:  this  year 
was  estimated  in  Mr.  Bevan *b  report  at  •!,- 
4«4  000r)00.  It  probably  will  exceed  tl.500.- 
000.000.  More  than  half  will  be  for  hospitals, 
of  whicn  about  a.eco  were  taken  over  by  the 
state.  Leea  than  300.  mostly  rcligioua  In 
character,  are  still  privaU. 

(On  the  same  per  captU  cost  a  slmUar 
United  States  health  plan  would  coet  about 
»C  000.000.000  a  year.  But  far  blgber  living 
standards  would  probably  make  the  bill  twice 
that  amount  ) 

Of  this  gl  .500.000.000  for  healtb  eenrice. 
ODiy  flMOOO.OOO  comes  from  ttoc  public's 
Inatvance  contributlone.  Tbea*  nm  at  a 
rate  of  $1  a  week  for  an  employed  man.  of 
which  about  14  cenu  Is  for  the  health 
scheme.  Women  pay  slightly  leea.  and  the 
aelf  wiiplnyd  VfM  a  bit  more. 

Tb«t  emiunimions  must  be  paid  by  every- 
body—rvgardleaa  of  whether  tbey  regiater 
urder  the  state  plan  About  6  ptreent  of 
the  British  public  did  not.  and  still  pay  fact 
to  the  small  minority  of  doctor*  engaged  In 
private  practice. 

aOMC  FAT  TWIC* 

An  unregistered  man  or  woman  thu*  pay* 
twice  for  medical  care— through  state  In- 
surance and  private  doctor  bill*.  Moreover, 
such  a  patient  mu*t  pay  the  druggist  for 
drugs  and  medical  supplies.  The  Conserva- 
tive Party  pUtform.  recently  issued,  prom- 
ised to  let  theae  patlentt  of  private  doctors 
have  state  drugs.  Thus,  while  pledging  econ- 
omy it  promised  to  add  a  considerable  cost 
to  the  tealOi  plan.  (It  alao  promlaed  to 
raise  old-aga  pittiH™''* — another  vote- getter.) 

Well  over  tl  ,000 ,000.000  of  the  coat  of  the 
toesJlh  system  is  paid  out  of  general  taxation. 
It  IB  one  reason  why  British  pay  the  world's 
li:^est    ncome  and  sales  taxes.    Indlreetiy. 


It  Is  a  factor  In  the  high  casta  which  have  cut 
sales  of  British  goods  In  world  markeu. 

AXX    PLXDCES    TO    IT 

But,  by  and  large,  the  Labor  Party,  the 
Conservatives  and  the  weak  Liberal  Party 
generally  praise  and  are  pledged  to  uphold 
state  medic  me. 

Even  severe  critics  admit  it  has  done  much 
good  for  the  poor — especially  women  and 
children.  Under  the  old  system.  In  which 
employed  men  got  medical  service  from 
panel,  or  company,  doctors,  their  famlliee 
were  not  included.  The  mother  and  chUd 
ir  poor  homes  often  did  not  get  attention 
until  critically  HI.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  free  care  In  voluntary  hospitals,  as  in 
America.    But  a  great  many  lacked  it. 

Faults  or  no  faults,  the  British  people 
plan  to  hang  on  to  what  they  now  have. 


AH  to  Enf  land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  Nxw  jnsxT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  August  23.  1949 

Mr.  AUCHINCIXDSS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  one  of 
the  most  outstanding   industrial   com- 
panies in  the  country  which  does  busi- 
ness all  over  the  world.    This  company, 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  has  been  in  operation  a  long  time 
and  their  policy  has  been  to  build  up 
their  business  and  good  will  by  render- 
ing honest  and  efficient  service  to  the 
public,  at  the  some  time  •Jk^Hln,?  an 
attitude  toward  their  emptoye**  which 
recognizes  the  part  that  they  play  In 
making  this  success  possible.    As  a  re- 
sult, Johnson  L  Johnson  has  been  proa- 
perous  and  its  many  employees  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  fair  wages  acceptable  to 
them    and    working    conditions    which 
recognize  the  needs  and  simple  court««*«« 
due  working  people. 

RecenUy  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  Oen.  Robert  W.  Johnson, 
retired,  returned  from  a  visit  to  England 
where  he  inspected  the  company's  in- 
sUUatlons  and  tot  addreand  a  letter  to 
me  which  I  append  to  theee  ramazts,  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will  read 
this  letter  because  It  represents  the  views 
of  a  forward-looking  American  indus- 
trialist who  U  not  an  Isolationist,  Be  Is 
a  reaUst  wbo  !•  anxlout  to  do  what  he 
can  to  promou  the  pmn  and  sublliaa- 
Uon  of  the  world.  HU  letter  follows: 
jonmwcm  h  Jomnon. 
ttew  Bntntwiek  S  J..  Aufutt  I*.  IM#. 
Bon.  Jams*  C   Arcwmctoes, 

Hotue  Offlet  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkas  Jim:  Recently  I  visited  otir  sev- 
eral Indtistrlal  tostallations  In  England  It 
was  my  purpose  to  examine  carefully  actiial 
operations,  and  to  meet  almost  exclusively 
workmen,  group  leaders,  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, executives,  and  directors.  My 
■ttuUes  led  me  to  concltide  that  the  present 
Government  in  England  is  spending  morw 
than  its  tocome  and  that  Its  Incocne  cannot 
be  increaaed. 

It  la  dear  that  the  present  levri  of  taaes 
has  partlany  destroyed— and  if  cooUnued 
will  largely  illiuj  anterprlse.  Ttoe  coetof 
most  Bni^lik  prodwate  is  prohibitive  pri- 
marily beeat»e  the  cost  ot  government  has 
been  added  to  ttoe  cost  of  prodtietion.    Many 
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English  operations  are  efficient  tnd  many  are 
Inefficient,  but  even  thoae  that  are  efficient 
have  difficulty  In  meeting  International  com- 
petition. 

The  purpoae  of  IhU  note  U  to  recommend 
that  we  carefully  scrutinise  further  aid  to 
England.  I  doubt  th;  t  we  are  beneflting 
either  England  cr  ourselves  through  these 
subsidies. 

Sincerely. 

RoBEKT  W.  Johnson.  Chairman. 


World  Federatioa 


Speaker,  under 

nd  rr.y  remarks 

.ECORD.  I  Include 


jMra  MMl  yeai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

OF   WIST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'    Tuc'^day.  August  23.  1949 

Mr.   HEDRICK      Mr 

unanimous 

in  the  Appe..vw.%  ...  ...    . 

an  article  by  Mr.  Soterios  Nicholson,  en- 
titled 'World  Federation.  ■  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Atlantis.  Aupust  7.  1949: 

WOaLO    rSDEKATION 

I        (By  Soterios  Nicholson) 

WaalBiccroM.  O.  C  — in  1916.  while  the  First 
World  Wv  was  golnR  on  in  Europe  (the 
United  »tates  bad  not  decld<Hl  then  to  Join). 
the  writer  wrote  a  bocik— War  or  United 
World— m  which  he  expounded  the  idea  of 
an  International  government  to  stop  war 
forever  He  plainly  fitated  the  reasons  and 
conditions,  out  h«  wrote  thai  It  wtU  take 
yean  before  such  an  IdMl  will  be 
MitBlf  bMBUM  tt  U  naoMsary 
ttM  tiM  ptoptt  ol  tiM  wovld  have  to  bo  adu- 
Mted  to  think  internationally.  iBOUsd  of 
only  nationally 

Brleny.  the  Idea  In  the  book  was  that  an 
International  goTeroment  was  imperative  on 
the  same  theory  as  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  are  running  their  united  gov- 
emment  over  their  several  States.  The  In- 
Urnatlunal  government  should  first  codify 
International  law— write  down  what  the  In- 
ternational la-  •  is — secondly,  establish  an  In- 
Urnatlonal  tribunal  to  decide  what  the  law 
Is.  and  thirdly,  organlae  an  executive  depart- 
ment  to  set  up  an  International  army  and 
navy  to  enforce  the  Judgments  of  the  court. 
Very  simple.  Is  It  not? 
"  But  the  people  are  thinking  yet  nationally. 
and  not  Internationally,  hence  neither  the 
League  of  Nations  nor  the  United  Nations  wUl 
accomplish  the  dealred  results.  In  both  In- 
stances, however,  the  people  have  started  to 
walk  m  that  direction  The  first  step  was  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  second  Is  the  United 
Nations  We  hope  the  third  step  wlU  be  the 
•atabllshment  of  world  federation. 

Prom  the  arguments  of  the  officials  of  every 
nation.  Including  our  own— the  United  States 
of    America — c  ne    will    watch    ihe    trend    of 
thought  leading  to  the  International  govern- 
ment.     In   the   process  of   establishing   the 
Ltagu*  of  Nations,  after  Wiirld  War  I.  very 
few  were  then  advocating  and  supporting  the 
Idoa.     If  It  was  understood  then,  as  It  was 
understood  after  the  end  of  stopping  fire  of 
World  War  II.  when  the  San  Pranclsco  Con- 
ference  was  held,   and  stlU   better   as   It   is 
known  and  advocatea  now.  if  better  provl- 
alo!  s  were  Inserted  In  the  United  Nations 
Covenant,  then  perhaps  the  world  would  be 
still  higher  for  an  International  government 
or  a  world  federation  of  government,  as  It  la 
now  ex(>ounded  by  several  officials,  than  we 
have  anticipated.    The  progress  u  slow,  but 
It  Is  oure. 

The  main  obstacle  for  lach  complete  un- 
derstanding la  the  Soviet  Union.    The  west- 


ern natlorui  understand  It.  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  develop  It.  But  the  Ideal  of  commu- 
nism desires  either  full  control  of  the  world, 
or  to  go  on  their  own  way  In  achieving  their 
end.  Thus  we  have  arrived  at  two  definite 
forms  of  government:  the  democratic  and 
the  communistic.  We  will  discuss  that 
question  another  time. 

Let  us  m.ike  a  few  remarks  In  general — 
.   how   win   the  Int.  '  rn- 

.. ork"*     No  nation  si.  an 

army  or  navy.  All  military  eslnblUhments 
wjuld  be  vested  In  the  International  gov- 
ernment and  will  be  on  the  orders  of  the 
general  staff  of  that  government.  No  na- 
tion would  possess  any  arms  or  ammunition. 
'  '  >uld  have  a  punrd  for  domes- 

All  questions  for  enforcing 
t.'ie  international  law  will  be  vested  In  the 
executive  department  of  tne  International 
government.  All  violations  of  the  Interna- 
tional code  win  be  decided  by  the  interna- 
tional tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
ter; -rt  law,  and  enforce  It  by 
tho  .rtment  through  the  es- 
tablished machinery  or  Army  and  Navy. 
The  details  shoi^ld  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
proper  representatives  accredited  for  the  In- 
ternational assembly  to  be  appointed  for 
such  a  purpose  by  all  nations. 

Just  as  New  Jersey  Is  not  alrald  of  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  so  It  should  be  for 
the  neighboring  nations  to  exchange,  sell,  or 
trade  their  goods  with  any  nation  they  wish, 
freely.  Hundreds  of  arguments  could  be 
made  against  such  a  form  of  International 
government,  or  as  many  be  advanced  in  fa- 
vor The  details  could  be  worked  out  by  the 
reprewntatlve^  and  ratified  by  each  nation 
adhering  to  those  principles.  One  cannot 
cover  all  the  ideas  In  an  article  for  consump- 
tion by  the  readers  of  a  daily  newspaper,  hut 

'  >ad  principles  are  stated  as  food  tor 

rit. 
Alter  the  Snn  Pranclsco  Conference  and 
Washington  conferences,  there  sprang  a  wide 
public  opinion  for  a  world  federation.  For- 
mer Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Roberts 
formed  a  society  for  that  purpose,  having  its 
headquarters  m  Philadelphia  The  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  PuUtical  and  Social  Science 
held  a  world  government  conference  In 
PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  April  8  and  9.  194Q.  The 
results  and  arguments  advanced  for  that 
thought  have  been  published  In  the  July 
Issue  of  the  Annals,  official  publication  of 
the  society,  in  which  the  writer  Is  also  a 
member.  More  recently  93  Congressmen  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  declared 
themselves  with  the  federation  or  Interna- 
tional government  Idea.  This  la  an  encour- 
agement, as  the  remedy  of  stopping  war  Is 
In  the  hands  of  all  nations.  Hence,  it  Is 
their  responsibility  to  end  war  once  and  for 
all  through  a  good  organization.  Amend- 
ments could  be  made  through  the  United 
Nations  Covenant.  Nothing  Is  impossible,  if 
the  people  understand  the  problem  and  In 
what  way  it  can  be  properly  solved.  The  day 
win  come,  but  why  not  now?  The  sooner 
the  better. 


Socidism  Under  Labor  in  Britain  on  the 
Rocki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 


am  including  an  article  by  E.  T.  Leech, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Daily 
New.s  on  Monday,  Augu.st  22,  1949: 

London.  August  22.— The  foundation  or 
bedrock  of  socialism  Is  that  government 
k-  ->t      As  t       -  '    •     r  Party  plat- 

f,  -,  It:  "C;  .  t  accept  re- 

sponsibility for  economic  planning  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  "' 

The  basic  difference  between  the  British 
plan  and  the  ones  developed  under  Stalin. 
Hitler,  and  Mussolini  has  been  In  the  use  of 
force. 

During  4  years  In  power,  the  British  So- 
cialists have  used  compulsion  sparingly.  The 
individual  has  remained  free.  They  have 
put  or  kept  strong  laws  on  the  books  to  con- 
trol hiin  In  picking  or  changing  Jobs,  and  In 
other  personal  acts. 

There  are  labor  controls  far  stlfler  than 
anything  ever  ncluded  In  or  proposed  for  the 
Talt-Harllcy  or  other  American  laws.  The 
SoclalLst  I"  ment  formally  Invoked  them 

twice  In  ikes,  hut  It  then  shied  away 

from  uslni;  ihem.  Beyond  employing  the 
ptjwer  to  freeze  coal  miners  In  their  Jobs,  the 
Government  has  scarcely  touched  Its  au- 
thority to  control  employment. 

It  has  used  plenty  of  compulsion  against 
business.  But  that  has  been  economic 
force— denial  of  licenses,  refusal  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  similar   business  restraints. 

It  has  taken  property  from  unwilling  own- 
ers to  nationalize  business.  It  paid  them 
with  a  form  of  bonds  (something  like  pre- 
ferred stock)  which  pay  3  percent  and  have 
no  maturity  or  calling  dates.  Prices  were 
based  on  those  In  the  security  markets. 
Though  there  have  been  disputes  over  prices, 
there  has  been  no  outright  property  seliurt 
without  pavment. 

By  .    ,    II.  ■    '     <       ,  'iiment  In 

pulii:  ^rd  demo- 

cratic methods  It  tolerates  free  speech  and 
political  opposition— sometimes  with  a  show 
of  reluctance.  But  it  has  been  chary  about 
force  agninst  indlvldtuls.  Personal  liberty 
lives  In  England. 

HOW    LONCT 

How  long  will  this  continue?  Will  a  gov- 
ernment already  deeply  In  trouble  with  Its 
plana  continually  going  awry,  resist  the 
temptation  to  put  over  by  compulsion  what 
tt  cannot  do  by  persuasion?  WUl  it  yield  to 
the  old  snare  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means,  and  that  those  who  resist  what  Is 
planned  to  help  them  must  t>e  forced  along 
for  their  own  good? 

ArraoACMiNo  caoMSOAM 

Britain  la  approaching  that  crossroads. 
The  answer  may  be  provided  In  the  general 
election  to  be  held  probably  next  spring  or 
summer. 

When  Winston  Churchill  opened  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Socialists,  he  called  it  a 
choice  between  two  ways  of  life:  between 
Individual  liberty  and  state  domination. 

"Nationalism."  he  said,  "spells  the  doom  of 
trade-unionism."  He  said  wage  earners 
would  fall  under  "an  all-powerful  state  ma- 
chine which,  once  It  Is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, can  beat  the  worker  down  to  the 
level  of  a  Soviet  Communist  serf." 

raczDOM  AN  issue 

The  Conservative  platform,  following  that 
lead,  holds  that  the  Labor  Party  Is  seeking 
a  completely  Socialist  society  "In  which  all 
forms  of  power  are  to  be  centralized  In  the 
government,  and  the  Interference  of  gov- 
ernment win  pervade  and  dominate  the  pri- 
vate life  ot  the  citizen." 

Lat>or  Party  leaders,  of  course,  stoutly 
deny  all  that. 

But  the  coming  campaign  obviously  will 
be  fought  to  a  large  degree  on  the  Issue  that 
personal  freedom   Is   threatened — that   "the 
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creetton  of  a  soelallst  state  prepared  the 
way  for  communism,"  as  the  Conservative 
platform  phrases  tt. 


Secret  Report  on  Chinese  Communist 
MoTement 


SArrrr  catch  snu.  on 

I  saw  what  happened  during  the  recent 
dock  strike  which  lasted  24  days.  For  the 
second  time  In  a  year,  the  Government  in- 
voked the  sweeping  rules  of  the  Emergency 
Powers  Act,  which  virtually  establishes  mar- 
tial law.  It  had  previotisly  not  been  used 
alnce  the  famoiu  general  strike  of  1926. 

After  an  emergency  proclamation  by  the 
King — a  mere  form  to  carry  out  the  Cab- 
inet's decision — the  Government  could  ar- 
rest without  warrant,  prosecute  anylxxly  few 
causing  a  worker  to  withhold  services,  billet 
troops,  and  carry  out  sweeping  controls 
against  loitering,  trespass,  interference,  etc. 

It  Is  labor  law  beyond  anything  known  In 
the  United  States. 

The  proclamation  clearly  was  Intended  to 
scare  the  strikers  back  to  work,  as  it  did  a 
year  ago.  In  that  It  failed.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment timidly  declined  to  use  the  powers 
it  had  Invoked.  Instead.  It  sent  15.000 
drafted  troops  to  the  docks — many  of  them 
from  trades- union  families — and  used  them 
to  load  and  unload  ships  iintll  the  strikers 
caved  in. 

SHOW-DOWN    WITH    UNIONS? 

other  unions  are  almost  as  rebellious  as 
the  dockers.  After  months  of  sporadic  slow- 
downs, a  general  railroad  strike  Is  In  the 
offing.  It  may  force  a  grave  show-down. 
Unions  are  determined  to  end  the  wage-freeze 
policy. 

The  Governmem.  under  the  so-called  Sup- 
plies and  Services  Act.  has  revived  In  peace- 
time drastic  war  controls.  It  has  scarcely 
touched  them  yet.  But  it  holds  vast  power 
over  persons  and  property — controls  which 
txptrrd  after  th«  war  and  which  the  Boclalliu 
revived  In  1047.  At  a  recent  lat)or  congress 
the  determination  to  make  them  permanent 
was  announced. 

This  is  a  fun  not  yet  fired.  Tht  powers 
Include  such  things  as  compulsory  direction 
of  labf)r  Into  Jobs  and  places  of  work,  detaUed 
business  controls,  authority  to  requisition 
property,  and  other  broad  rights. 

The  1947  Agriculture  Act  gives  the  state 
power  to  compel  good  farming  "If  necessary 
by  dispossessing  Inefficient  farmers  and  land- 
lords." 

niCSSIMC   IN    ON    LIBZRTT 

The  Oovernmant  today  virtually  stops 
•mlgratio'  by  restraints  on  a  citizen's  right 
to  leave  with  his  property  It  tightly  re- 
stricu  the  amount  of  money  an  Engliahman 
can  carry  over  the  border  for  travel.  It  Is 
preasli^  In  from  other  directions  on  personal 
freedom. 

Thus  the  Government  has  secured,  but 
uses  only  to  a  limited  degree,  vast  powers 
over  people  and  property.  WUl  this  policy 
change?  It  is  cited  that  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  told  Parliament  In  1»46:  "In 
matters  of  economic  planning  we  agree  with 
Soviet  Russia."     | 

CBACX   DOWN   IN    PArTT 

The  Labor  Partj-  already  is  cracking  down 
hard  on  dissenters  In  Its  own  ranks.  Just 
the  other  day  It  expelled  a  Socialist  member 
of  Parliament  from  the  party— the  fifth  so 
bounced  since  1945  Four  were  extreme  left- 
wingers  who  disagreed  on  foreign  alTalrs;  one 
opposed  the  bill  to  nationalize  Iron  and  steel. 

This  discipline  Is  now  necessarUy  confined 
to  party  matters.  But  It  gives  warning  of 
poeslbHltles — partletilarly  should  the  Labor 
Party's  extreme  left  wing,  led  by  the  revolu- 
tionary Aneurln  Bevan.  get  control.  Many 
Britons  are  fearful  of  that  happening. 

The  big  ot)stacle  now  Is  that  the  Socialists 
have  to  win  an  rfectlon  not  far  off.  But  if 
they  were  back  for  5  years,  and  If  things 
continued  to  go  as  badly  with  their  plans  as 
they  have  lately,  a  lot  niighi  happen  to  Brit- 
ish democracy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aiigust  23,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  a  secret  report  on  the  Chinese 
Communist  movement  which  was  made 
by  our  Army  Military  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice in  1944-45  after  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive study.  It  cannot  be  that  this 
report  was  not  available  to  our  State  De- 
partment, especially  when  General 
Marshall  was  its  Secretary.  But  how 
could  anyone  have  read  its  conclusions 
and  then  followed  policies  in  China 
based  on  suppositions  wholly  contradic- 
tory to  those  conclusl'^ns?  And  on  what 
possible  excuse  can  the  document  have 
been  omitted  from  the  white  paper 
which  is  supposed  to  give  our  people  a 
full  and  balanced  picture  of  the  situation 
in  China  and  why  we  did  as  we  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  China 
Is  now  fast  approaching  an  ultimate 
crisis,  which  has  long  been  foreseen  by 
mr.ny  officials  of  our  Government,  both 
military  and  civilian,  but  which  we  could 
not  get  Secretary  Acheson  and  our  State 
Department  to  reeoffnlze. 

This  crisis  wax  preventable.  It  Is  In- 
excusable thtt  it  was  allowed  to  develop. 
Had  the  State  Department  given  the  at- 
tached report  of  the  military  the  study 
to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  the  consid- 
eration which  it  merited,  today's  catas- 
trophe might  not  be  upon  us. 

I  have  had  this  report  for  almost  4 
years,  but  previoasly  have  not  felt  free  to 
release  it.  Now,  however,  the  State  De- 
partment has  Itself  come  out  with  many 
other  secret  documents  to  bolster  its  own 
feeble  case.  Consequently.  I  feel  under 
obligation  to  a  decent  respect  for  the 
truth  to  release  the  report,  because  the 
document  so  clearly  shows  the  failure  of 
those  who  have  formulated  American 
foreign  policy,  to  look  realistically  at  the 
facts. 

In  view  of  this  report,  and  in  view  of 
State  Department  policy  notwithstand- 
ing this  report,  I  can  only  say  that  Secre- 
tary Acheson  seems  determined  to  make 
impossible  a  continuance  of  the  fine  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  which  has  been 
responsible  for  such  forelgn-jxilicy  vic- 
tories as  we  have  won. 

We  had  hoped,  many  of  us.  that  we 
could  get  a  consistent,  defensible  foreign 
policy  related  to  the  entire  world — a 
policy  which  could  win  wholehearted 
support  from  those  men  of  clear  vision 
In  all  parties,  who  ^.ee  the  dangers  of 
communism  globally,  and  not  through  a 
telescope  trained  on  Europe  alone.  We 
have  cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  Euro- 
pean policies,  and  hoped  that  we  could 
get  the  State  Department  to  pursue  simi- 
lar policies  in  Asia.  During  considera- 
tion of  the  military-aid  bill,  an  amend- 
ment was  introduced  and  supported  by 
prominent  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, to  give  authority  and  fimds  to  the 


administration  to  support  free  peoples  in 
China  and  southeast  Asia,  in  their  flg ht 
against  Communist  subjugation.  Here 
was  the  opportunity  for  development  of  a 
global  foreign  policy  for  containing  com- 
munism. 

Notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of  men 
who  supported  the  bipartisan  policy 
toward  Europe.  Secretary  Acheson,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Member  of  Congress,  specifi- 
cally opposed  development  of  a  consist- 
ent policy  in  the  vast  continent  of  Asia, 
where  Communist  aggression  is  not  just 
a  threat,  as  in  western  Europe,  but  a 
cruel  actuality. 

The  decision  of  Secretary  Acheson  was 
to  oppose  communism  in  Europe,  but  still 
appease  it  in  Asia.  He  wants  us  to  pur- 
sue the  Truman  doctrine  in  Europe,  yet 
follow  the  Henry  Wallace  policy  in  China. 
This  Acheson -Wallace  policy  In  China 
has  been  followed  in  the  face  of  frequent 
warnings  against  the  consequences  now 
so  clearly  developing,  and  despite  our 
military  depsutment's  solemn  warning 
contained  in  the  attached  report  entitled. 
"The  Chinese  Communist  Movement." 

No  fair-minded  person  could  have 
read  the  five  major  conclusions  of  this 
exhaustive  military  study  which  events 
have  proved  so  remarkably  accurate,  and 
then  approved  the  policies  which  our 
State  Department  has  followed  In  China 
during  the  last  fateful  4  years.  Cer- 
tainly, no  fair-minded  person  could  have 
read  them  and  then  tried  to  Justify  thest 
policies,  as  Secretary  Acheson  has  sought 
to  do  In  his  letter  transmitting  the  whlt« 
paper. 

The.  text  of  the  report's  sumraarj 
follows: 

TMK  CKINMI  COMMUNWr   MomisifT 
1.  TItl  P«OM.SM 

The  problem  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
Is  not  merely  one  of  how  the  Communists 
should  be  dealt  with:  even  more  dUQcult  has 
been  the  problem  of  determining  the  facts. 
Authorities  on  both  sides  have  disputed  the 
most  elementary  statements  of  fact. 

It  was  considered  by  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Service  that  this  state  of  affairs  con- 
stituted an  Impediment  to  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  military  operations  In  China  and 
In  the  Pacific.  A  major  project  was  therefore 
Initiated  at  the  end  of  1944.  under  which  the 
most  competent  analysts,  both  civilian  and 
military,  were  assigned  to  the  examination  of 
all  material  available,  and  to  the  compilation 
of  a  report  on  the  Chinese  Communist  move- 
ment. The  preparation  of  the  report  In- 
volved the  examination  of  over  2,500  reports, 
pamphlets,  and  books. 

S.  rCNDAMCNTAt.  CONCLUSIONS 

Careful  study  of  theee  materials  has  led 
to  a  number  of  basic  conclusions.  Appro- 
priate qualifications  and  detailed  authentica- 
tion for  these  conclusions  ts  contained  in  tb* 
full  report.  The  most  important  conclusions 
may  t>e  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The 
democracy  of  the  Chinese  CommunlaU  la 
Soviet  democracy.  \2)  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement  Is  part  of  the  International 
Communist  movement,  sponsored  and  guided 
by  Moscow.  <3)  There  la  reason  to  believe 
that  Soviet  Russia  plans  to  create  Russian- 
dominated  areaa  In  Manchuria.  Korea,  and 
probably  north  China.  (4)  A  strong  and 
stable  China  cannot  exist  without  the 
natural  resources  of  Manchuria  and  north 
China.  (5)  In  order  to  prevent  the  sepwu-a- 
tion  of  Manchuria  and  north  China  from 
China,  it  la  essential  that,  if  Soviet  Russia 
participates  In  the  war.  China  not  be  divided 
(Use  Europe)  Into  American-British  and 
Russian  sones  of  military  operations. 
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t.  Pkicu  or  CONCI.C&IONS 


(ft)  Hlffh  morale:  Th«  Chinese  Communists 
are  the  best  led  and  most  vigorous  of  present* 
day  organizations  In  China.  Their  morale 
li  high.  Their  policies  are  sharply  defined 
■ad  carried  out  with  a  devotion  which  Is 
Mnatlcal. 

(b)  Policy  of  establishing  communism 
through  "democracy":  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists emphasise  two  stages  in  their  revo- 
lutlaaary  program:  First,  the  change  of  the 
Chinese  semlfeudal  society  Into  a  bourgeois 
(0»  ijapltallst)  democracy;  second,  the  estsb- 
Hslment  of  communism.  The  first  Is  their 
present  goal  according  to  their  own  claims. 
They  InsUt.  however,  that  the  bourgeois 
democracy  mxist  have  the  support  and  leader- 
ship of  the  proletariat  under  Communist 
guidance.  This  objective  they  have  achieved 
In  their  areas  of  control;  theirs  is  a  one-party 
controlled  democracy. 

(c)  Soviet  democracy:  While  the  Chinese 
Communists,  call  their  present  political  sys- 
tem democracy,  the  democracy  which  they 
sponsor  is  In  fact  Soviet  democracy  on  the 
pattern  of  the  U.  S.  S  R.  rather  than  democ- 
racy In  the  Anglo-American  sense  It  l.s  a  de- 
mocracy more  rigidly  controlled  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  than  Is  the  so-called 
one-party  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  Chungking  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  the  Kuomlntang  (Peo- 
ple's National  Party).  Thl5  Is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  rules  by  maln- 
•r'^'f  a  measure  of  balance  between  the 
vartdua  factions  within  the  Kuomlntang  and 
by  making  concessions  to  the  non-Commu- 
nist opposition  groups  outside  the  Kuomln- 
tang In  Chungking-controlled  China  When- 
ever he  falls,  as  he  has  In  the  past  4  years, 
to  maintain  such  a  balance,  he  weakens  his 
rule  On  the  other  hand,  while  minority  par- 
ties which  wholeheartedly  accept  Communist 
leadership  are  tolerated  In  Communist-con- 
trolled China,  real  opposition  parties  and 
groups  are  summarily  suppressed  as  traitors. 
If  the  Communists'  charge  of  Kuomlntang 
Intolerance  Is  true,  it  Is  also  true  that  the 
Communists  will  t>e  still  more  Intolerant  if 
they  ever  obtain  supreme  power  In  China. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists provide  Individuals,  ehpeclally  the  la- 
borers and  peasants,  with  greater  economic 
opportunities  than  the  Kuomlntang  Na- 
tionalists provide,  the  Communists  enjoy 
wider  popular  support  In  the  area  held  by 
their  own  armies  than  do  the  NaClonalisu  in 
their  areas  of  control.  This  is  the  Commu- 
nists' greatest  source  of  strength  in  China. 

(d)  Part  of  international  Communist 
movement :  The  Chinese  Communist  move- 
ment is  part  cf  the  International  Commu- 
nist movement.  Its  military  strategy,  diplo- 
matic orientation,  and  propaganda  policies 
follow  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
adapted  to  fit  the  Chinese  environment,  but 
•11  high  policy  Is  derived  from  International 
Communist  policy  which  In  turn  depends  on 
Soviet  Russia.  Throughout  their  history  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  loyally  supported 
and  followed  the  policies  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
have  accepted  the  whole  content  of  Marx- 
tna-Len  l  n  Ism  -Stalinism 

(e)    Desire     for     United     States     support 
•gainst  Japan  and   the  Kuomlntang:     This 
does  not   prevent  the  Chinese  Communists 
from  maintaining  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  United  States.    Their  attitude  toward  us 
and  all  capitalist  democracies  Is  conditioned, 
however,  by  the  extent  to  which   they  can 
obtain  benefiu  from  us  In  the  furtherance  of 
ttMlr   own   revolutionary    alnis:    the   subju- 
gaUon  of  China  under  Communist  rule  and 
the  development  of  a  Communist-controlled 
"capitalist  democracy-  m  China  as  a  prelimi- 
nary   to    the    Introduction    of    communism 
They  would  use  American  support  to  further 
their  struggle  asainst  both  Japan  and  the 
Chungking   Oovcrnment. 

(f)  De  facto  independence:  The  ChineM 
C;)mmunlfit  movement  today  is  not  repre- 
sented   merely    by   a   poUtical    party;    it    la 


represented  by  what  U  a  state  In  all  but 
name,  possessing  territory  (the  combined 
area  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  France  or 
one-fifth  of  China  proper)  a  population  of 
probably  niore  than  70.000.000  people,  armies, 
law.  and  money  of  its  own.  The  Chinese 
Communist  state  is  economically  primitive, 
but  (at  a  primitive  level)  fairly  self-suffl- 
clent. 

(g)  Rivalry  with  the  Kuomlntang— ( 1 ) 
Failure  of  the  'Entente  Cordlale."  During 
the  period  of  the  Soviet  Russlan-Kuomln- 
tang  Entente  Cordlale.  1923-27,  the  Kuo- 
mlntang and  the  Chinese  Communists  coop- 
erated. The  Chinese  Communists  promised 
to  support  the  revolutionary,  nationalist, 
democratic  protj;ram  of  the  Kuomlntang. 
They  broke  this  promise.  It  soon  became 
evident  to  the  Kuomlntang  leaders  that  the 
Chinese  Communists,  urged  on  by  Soviet 
Russia,  were  aspiring  to  turn  the  revolution 
into  a  class  war  In  order  to  gain  supreme 
control  over  China.  In  1927  the  Kuomln- 
tang therefore  turned  against  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  Soviet  Russia. 

(2)  Development  of  the  "united  front" 
movement:  The  ensuing  civil  war,  1927-37. 
between  the  armies  of  the  t«-o  Chinese 
parties  was  accompanied  by  the  bloody  ex- 
cesses churacterlstic  of  all  class  wars.  By 
1936  the  Kuomlntang  had  almost  defeated 
the  Chinese  Red  Army.  The  latter  was 
saved  by  the  Kuomlntang's  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  a  united  front  with  the  Com- 
munists In  defense  of  China  against  Japan. 
The  united  front  Idea  had  been  developed 
In  Moscow.  It  applied  to  Communists  In  nil 
countries  and  Involved  cooperation  between 
Communists  and  non-Communist  groups 
and  parties  In  the  capitalist  democracies,  us 
a  means  of  safeguarding  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  threat  of  fascist  aggression  and 
of  expanding  the  Influence  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  capitalist  democracies 

Under  the  terms  of  the  united  front  under- 
standing In  China,  the  Chinese  Communists 
pledged  themselves,  as  of  1937,  to  cease  sub- 
versive activities  against  the  government,  to 
abolish  their  separate  government  and  ad- 
ministration, and  to  Integrate  the  Chinese 
Red  Army  with  the  government's  central 
army. 

(3)  The  "war  within  the  war":  The  Chi- 
neee  Communists  did  not  fulfill  this  prom- 
ise. Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War.  the  government  assigned  to 
the  Communists  certain  defense  zones. 
While  the  Kuomlntang  armies  in  obedience 
to  the  Chinese  high  command,  kept  within 
their  assigned  defense  zones,  the  Communist 
armies  insisted  on  being  granted  entry  into 
any  Kuomlntang  zone  that  they  desired  to 
enter.  Whenever  the  Kuomlntang  troops  re- 
fused to  admit  the  Communist  troops  into 
their  defense  sectors  and  to  share  with  them 
their  exceedingly  limited  resources  they  were 
called  "traitors"  by  the  Communists.  When 
the  National  Government  refused  to  grant 
the  Communists  permission  to  establish  In 
Kuomlntang  areas  their  own  separate  civil 
administrations,  called  "united  front  govern- 
ments," which  flouted  the  National  author- 
ity of  Chungking  and  accepted  orders  only 
from  the  Communist  capital.  Yenan,  the 
Communists  accused  the  Kuomlntang  of  be- 
ing "antidemocratic"  and  the  Kuomlntang 
troops  of  k)elng  "experts  in  dissension."  Such 
tactics  inevitably  led  to  clashes  with  Kuo- 
mlntang troops.  The  latter  fought  In  self- 
defense  against  Iwth  the  Communists  and 
the  Japanese  for  the  protection  of  their 
base*. 

Internecine  strife  led  to  a  general  de- 
terioration of  the  Chinese  war  situation. 
After  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
against  Japan  both  the  Communists  and  the 
Kuomlntang  became  more  interested  In  their 
own  states  vis-a-vis  each  other  than  in 
fighting  Japan.  The  interparty  struggle  be- 
came of  pmramount  importance  For  the 
Chinese   believed   that  America  guaranteed 


victory  against  Japan,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
victory  would  obviously  go  to  the  party  that 
won  out  In  the  Kuomintang-Communwt 
struggle  for  power. 

(h)  Role  In  World  War  II:  In  spite  of  this 
Internecine  strife,  or  quasi  war.  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  contributed  to  the  United 
Nations  war  against  Japan.  By  organizing 
extensive  guerrilla  territories  within  areas 
enclosed  by  the  Japanese  Army  they  have 
prevented  the  full  Japanese  exploitation  of 
North  China's  resources  In  foodstuffs,  raw 
materials,  and  manpower  They  have  also 
rescued  many  American  pilots  who  hnve 
been  forced  down  In  Communist-controlled 
areas. 

Contrary  to  the  widely  advertised  reports 
of  their  sympathizers,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have,  however,  fought  the  Japanese 
far  less  than  have  the  National  Government 
troops  The  generalissimo.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  his  followers  have  yield  ground  politi- 
cally and  militarily  to  the  CommunlsU  In 
order  to  avoid  an  open  break;  as  a  Nation- 
alist. Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  primarily  In- 
terested In  the  war  against  Japan. 

(I)  Military  capacity  small:  The  Chinese 
CommunlsU  now  claim  to  have  an  army  of 
910.000  troops  In  addition  to  local  mllltla 
forces  numbering  about  2.000.000  men. 
However.  In  Octot>er  1944  the  strength  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regular  forces  was  re- 
liably reported  as  475,000.  The  degree  to 
which  the  Increase  since  October  of  last  year 
represents  an  actual  Increase  in  fighting  ca- 
pacity depends  upon  the  number  of  rifles 
available.  Rifles  were  available  for  only 
about  250.000  in  October  1944 

(J)  The  alternative  settlements  of  the 
Kuomlntang  Communist   problem — 

( 1 )  General :  As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  pres- 
sent  there  are  three  alternatives  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Internal  situation  In  China; 
(1)  civil  war  between  the  Kuomlntang  and 
the  Chinese  Communists;  a  settlement  which 
would  t>e  disastrous  for  the  Chinese  people, 
even  though  It  might  ultimately  decide  the 
question  of  which  party  shall  rule;  (2)  In- 
stitution cf  a  national  assembly  to  Inaugu- 
rate a  democratic,  constitutional  form  of 
government  In  which  all  parties  find  repre- 
sentation; (3)  division  of  China  into  two 
(or  more)  separate  part.,  these  parts  to  be 
united  in  a  loose  federation  represented  by 
a  coalition  government  of  all  parties.  The 
decisions  of  this  coalition  government  would 
be  executed  Independently  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Kuomlntang.  The 
two  parties  would  continue  to  maintain  their 
separate  armies  and  administrations. 

Many  observers  believe  that  neither  of  the 
latter  two  alternatives  is  feasible  Both  the 
Kuomlntang  and  the  Chinese  Communists 
aspire  to  supreme  control  over  China.  This 
being  the  case  some  observers  believe  that 
civil  war  Is  unavoidable. 

(2)  Generalissimo  sponsors  the  National 
Assembly:  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  proposed  the 
National  Assembly,  which  is  to  conven*  on 
Novemljer  12,  1945.  as  the  only  possible 
means  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Kuomln- 
tang-Communist  problem  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  unity  In  China.  He  insists, 
however,  that  no  unity  can  be  achieved  so 
long  as  there  nre  several  indep>endent  parti- 
san armies  In  China.  He,  therefore,  demands 
that  the  Communists  fulfill  their  pledge  of 
1937  to  subordinate  ..heir  army  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.  He  makes  compliance 
with  this  demaiu  a  prerequisite  for  any 
political  seUlement  with  the  Communists. 

(3)  Chinese  Communists  sponsor  idea  of 
coalition  government:  The  Communists  re- 
fuse to  comply  wth  this  demand.  They  have 
t:  -ycotted  the  National  Assembly  and  Insist 
that  the  coalition  government  Is  the  only 
solution  of  the  Interparty  problem  in  China. 
The  plan  for  a  coalition  government  might 
be  workable  if  the  Communists  would  ace  pt 
a  clear  demarcation  of  Kuomlntang  and  Com- 
munist areas.     But  throughout  the  war  the 
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Kuomlntang  has  vainly  tried  to  obtain  an 
agreement  with  the  Communists  for  a  de- 
marcation of  defense  areas,  and  there  Is  no 
Indication  that  the  Communists  would  ac- 
cept any  demarcation  of  Kuomlntang  and 
Communist  areas  if  a  coalition  government 
were  to  be  established. 

In  view  of  this,  the  coalition  government, 
were  It  to  be  established  without  the  Com- 
munists being  committed  to  a  specific  de- 
marcation of  their  areas,  would  only  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  Communists  who  In  their 
present  areas  would  obtain  legal  status  by 
consent  of  the  Kuomlntang  and  other  par- 
ties, while  leaving  the  Kuomlntang  part  of 
the  country  open  to  further  Communist  In- 
filtration through  legal  or  illegal  means. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  refused  to  accept  the 
Idea  of  a  coalition  government. 

(4)  Unity  or  permanent  division  of  China, 
the  issues  r.t  stake:  Here  the  matter  rests 
(July  3,  1945).  For  the  time  being  It  Is  a 
question  of  the  national  Assembly  versus 
the  coalition  government.  The  former  pro- 
vides a  chance  for  unifying  China  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chinese  armed  parties  to 
submit  to  arbitration  and  law  Instead  of 
force.  The  latter  would  contLaue  Into  the 
postwar  period  the  system  of  territorial  di- 
vision of  China  between  the  Kuomlntang  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  party  armies.  Real  unity 
cannot  be  achieved  on  this  basis.  Each  party 
Insists  on  its  own  plan. 

(k)  International  implications — (1)  Com- 
mon pwllcy  of  United  States  and  U.  S.  S.  R.: 
•  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  peaceful  inter- 
party settlement  in  China  depends  largely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  can  follow  a  common  pol- 
icy toward  China.  Were  the  Soviet  Union  to 
decide  to  give  active  support  to  the  Chinese 
Communists,  in  terms  of  supplies  or  military 
aid,  while  the  United  States  supports  the 
Chungking  government,  the  Russians  and 
Americans  would  be  meeting  head  on. 

(2)  Uncertainty  concerning  Soviet  alms 
In  China:  Present  relations  between  Chung- 
king and  Moscow  are  cool.  The  Soviet  press 
is  strongly  denouncing  the  reactionaries  In 
the  Kuomlntang  and  Is  openly  sponsoring 
the  plan  of  the  Chinese  Communists  for  a 
coalition  government.  There  are  Indications 
that  Soviet  Russia  envisages  the  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  domination  (along  somewhat 
the  same  lines  as  In  outer  Mongolia  and  In 
eastern  Europe.  In  the  areas  of  north  China 
adjacent  to  Soviet  Russia;  that  Is  in  Sln- 
klang.  Inner  Mongolia.  Manchuria,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  northern  provinces  of  China 
proper.  A  typical  statement  In  this  regard  Is 
one  by  a  Soviet  Russian  diplomat  in  China 
who  emphasized  that  Soviet  Russia  is  deter- 
mined that  all  her  border  states  should  be 
free  from  unhealthy  combination  or  linkage 
with  othT  great  powers. 

The  Chinese  Communists'  plan  for  a  coali- 
tion government  would  conceivably  further 
this  aim  m  that  north  China  and  Manchuria 
might  legally  become  the  exclusive  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
hence  come  under  a  regime  that  would  be 
wholly  ot>edlent  to  Soviet  Russia.  At  the 
same  time  the  coalition  government,  which 
would  represent  all  groups  In  China,  would 
lend  China  an  outward  appearance  of  unity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  conceivable  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  Improve  rela- 
tions with  Chungking  on  the  basis  of  the 
reestabllshment  of  a  "united  front "  between 
the  Kuomlntang  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. For  It  has  been  Soviet  Russia's  experi- 
ence m  China  that  cooperation  or  a  united 
front  between  the  Kuomlntang  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  has  always  favored  the 
Communist*  against  the  Nationalists,  no 
matter  what  political  shading  the  latter  rep- 
resent, whether  reactionary  or  liberal.  By 
contrast,  the  Communist  cause  in  China  has 
suffered  whenever  the  Kuomlntang  has 
fought  the  Communists  In  an  all-out  civil 
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war.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  explana- 
tion for  Soviet  Russia's  apparent  willingness 
to  welcome  the  visit  of  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong. 
President  of  the  Executive  Yuan  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment He  arrived  In  Moscow,  and  Chung- 
king wculd  have  the  advantage,  for  Soviet 
Russia,  of  reducing  the  danger  of  immediate 
disagreement  between  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  United  States  and  the  situation 
In  China — (a)  The  postwar  peace  in  the  Far 
East  depends  on  reestabllshment  of  Chinese 
Independence  and  unity:  The  type  of  peace 
we  shall  gain  by  our  victory  over  Japan  de- 
pends on  our  success  in  aiding  the  Chinese 
to  regain  complete  Independence  and  to 
establish  unity.  For  China  is  the  center  of 
the  Far  East;  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary relationships  in  the  Far  East  have 
always  revolved  around  China.  Russia  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  Far  Eastern  powers 
by  acquiring  vast  regions  from  China.  Rus- 
sia's growth  as  a  Far  Eastern  power  has  de- 
pended greatly  upon  its  success  in  extending 
Its  Influence  In  China.  Similarly,  Japan 
grew  to  a  world  power  by  virtue  of  her  terri- 
torial acquisitions  In  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
She  grew  Into  a  world  menace  after  her  vast 
conquests  In  China  proper  In  the  1930'6. 

The  Independence  and  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative Integrity  of  China,  Including 
Manchiiria.  have  heen  key  points  of  United 
States  policy  and  interests  In  the  Far  East. 
During  the  past  85  years  Russia,  and  during 
the  past  50  years  Russia  and  Japan,  the  two 
leading  military  land  powers  in  Asia,  have 
been  the  chief  threats  to  China's  independ- 
ence. Because  of  this,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  international  struggle  over  China  has 
been  centered  on  creating  a  balance  between 
these  two  powers.  The  sea  powers,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  have  main- 
tained the  balance  between  the  two  land 
powers.  America's  concern  in  this  contest 
between  Russia  and  Japan  for  control  in 
China  has  t)€en  demonstrated  several  times. 
The  rivalry  between  Russia  and  Japan  has 
centered  on  Manchviria  and  Korea. 

(b)  With  the  defeat  of  Japan,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia will  emerge  as  the  sole  military  land 
power  in  Asia:  Necessary  as  is  the  defeat  of 
Japan  to  the  reestabllshment  of  peace  In  the 
Pacific,  the  fact  remains  that  her  defeat  will 
upset  the  whole  structure  of  the  Interna- 
tional balance  of  power  In  the  Far  East 
which  was  develop>ed  In  the  decades  before 
1931.  Deprived  of  her  empire  In  China,  and 
with  her  cities  and  industries  smashed  to 
pieces.  Japan  will  be  back  where  she  started 
at  the  dawn  of  her  modern  era;  a  group  of 
relatively  worthless  Islands,  populated  by 
fishermen,  primitive  farmers,  and  Innocuous 
warriors.  The  clock  will  be  turned  back  some 
80  years,  to  the  time  when  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  western  democracies 
in  China  began.  With  the  total  defeat  of 
Japan,  Russia  will  emerge  again  as  the  sole 
military  land  power  of  any  accoimt  in  Asia. 
But  she  wUl  be  vastly  stronger  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past. 

(c)  Prevention  of  a  repetition  of  the  Po- 
lish situation  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  is  es- 
sential to  postwar  stability  in  the  Far  East: 
The  problem  of  postwar  peace  in  the  Far  East 
revolves.  Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, around  two  major  questions:  (1) 
How  can  the  military-political  vacuum  in  the 
Far  East  be  filled  following  the  defeat  of 
Japan?  (2)  How  can  the  United  States  pro- 
mote internal  unity  in  China? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  by 
the  arrangements  In  regard  to  the  Far  East 
that  we  can  make  with  Soviet  Russia.  If  it 
be  assximed  that  Soviet  Russia  will  Join  in 
the  war  against  Japan,  the  solution  of  these 
questions  wUl  be  greatly  affected  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  can  prevent  the  division  of 
China  along  the  same  lines  as  Europe  into  an 
American-British  and  a  Soviet  zone  of  mili- 


tary operations.  For  the  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  Soviet  Russia's  Intentions  In 
China  and  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
mimlsts  are  very  similar  to  those  In  regard 
to  eastern  Europe  diaring  1945  and  1944. 
Many  of  the  fears  and  speculations  current 
at  that  time,  to  the  effect  that  Soviet  Russia 
intended  to  develop  eastern  Europe  as  an 
exclusive  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence,  have 
proved  to  be  right.  There  is  Jiistiflcation  for 
similar  fears  In  regard  to  north  China.  Man- 
churia, and  Korea.  Just  as  Soviet  Russia's 
plans  in  eastern  Europe  have  been  favored 
by  the  absence  of  American  and  British  forces 
in  these  areas,  so  also  would  Soviet  Russia,  if 
she  does  plan  to  create  a  Soviet  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  north  China,  Manchuria,  and  Ko- 
rea, find  herself  in  a  most  favorable  position 
if  these  areas  were  assigned  to  her  exclusively 
or  even  predominately  as  a  zone  of  inllltary 
operations  against  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  American  forces  co- 
operate on  equal  terms  with  Soviet  Russian. 
Chinese,  and  British  forces  in  the  reconquest 
and  occupation  of  north  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Korea,  a  peace  settlement  in  complete 
accord  with  the  terms  of  the  Cairo  declara- 
tion of  December  1,   1943,  can  much  more 
readily  be  achieved.     For  it  is  clear  that  If 
the  war  were  to  end  with  us  In  control  of 
Japan,  and  with  Chungking-Chinese.  Ameri- 
can, and  British  forces  In  control  of  central 
and  south  China,  while  Soviet  Russian  and 
Chinese  Communist  forces  held  the  control- 
Ing  pxjwer  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  a  peace 
settlement  in  regard  to  these  areas  might  en- 
tall  a  considerable  c<Mnpromlse  of  the  terms 
of  the  Cairo  declaration.     In  that  case,  the 
plan  of  the  Chinese  Commimlsts  for  a  coali- 
tion government  might  well  be  the  only  fea- 
sible way  of  settling  the  situation  in  China; 
north  China   and  probably   also  Manchuria 
and  Korea  would  come  under  the  control  of 
native  Communists  dependent  upon  Soviet 
Russian  support,  and  In  these  areas  there 
would  be  established  a  now  typical  tmlted 
front  or  democratic  coalition  administrations 
in  which  the  Communists  hold  the  dominant 
power.     Deprived  of  the  vast  raw  material 
resotirces  of  north  China  and  Manchuria  the 
present  National  Government  of  China  would 
find  Itself  unable  to  compete  with  the  Com- 
munists In   the   north   and   to  establish   a 
strong  and  stable  state.     For  this  reason  it  Is 
necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  In 
the  Fro-  East  and  for  the  long-range  Inter- 
ests of   the  United  States,   that   the   Cairo 
declaration  be  implemented  without  modifi- 
cation. 


Threat  to  Gas  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23, 1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  August 
22.  1949,  entitled  "Threat  to  Gas  Rates." 

THSXAT  TO  CAS  RATSS 

Is  Congress  getting  ready  to  knock  the 
props  from  under  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's authcalty  to  regulate  natural -gaa 
rates? 

The  Hotise  has  already  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  preventing  the 
FPC  from  fixing  rates  for  natural  gas  sold 
in  the  fields  by  the  so-called  Independent 
producers  to  Interstate  pipe-line  companies. 
An  Identical  bUl  has  been  given  the  okay 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
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ir  tiM  8enas«  •pprows  Um  blU.  Um  Matton'a 
a^uwl-t"*  eotMOHMBB— aoiB  to  b«  fotttmA 
by  UMMMaa*  oC  MOvmnkcean* — may  find 
BAturml  (M  soBtrallad.  at  least  on  part  of  Its 
•OWM  to  tta  nwr.  by  llttl*  nan  tban  tb* 
oM  piliirtpli  of  wbat  tlM  trmAe  vUl  b«ar. 

throoKh  •  ooBMuatlon  of  the  asdlMB  flgtat 
of  atiUttaa  acaiiut  reculatiao.  aome  raeant 
•ourt   flarirtnni   and   darkiua  aad   lanUattc 

Tfe*  lUUiral  Om  Aet  «Maivta  prodoeUoa 
I  gatlifMlng  of  gaa  fktn  FTC  emtrol.    Tba 
abo  ooDtrol  natxxral  gaa  BUpptties  have 
tliat  ttie  ezemptton  appUaa  to  tli« 
of  fas  at  Xbm  field      The  rPC  baa  oon> 
;  tt  avpttaa  only  to  production  and 


tka  matter  of 
aatera   ttie 


FPC  lurtadletkm  tba 
■ale    to    a   ptpe-Une 
picture 

liattera  drifted  aJan«  for  11  year*  becauM 
the  n*C  did  not  feel  tbe  need  to  oootral 
or  (U  prteea  for  flald  aalea.  Natttral-«aa  pro- 
duetioo  wm  a  yooDg  laaiwUy.  JOR  atartlng 
to  •■■  tta  mnaelea.  But  In  tba  laat  9  or  S 
y«ara  tlM  Industry  kaa  (i<owa  tiamaiMlooaly 
and  thoae  wbo  ooaCrot  tbe  natural  gas  rc- 
aae  an  expanding  and  brilliant  future, 
■bowed  a  tendency  to  rtae.  In  tact. 
la  M  wamm  ■ftfdB.  The  PPC 
tt  votM  bav*  to  atep  in. 
■treoctbened  by  a  Bu- 
te IM7  wbicb.  ae  a  by- 
product ot  tbe  main  qvmttkm  ta'laMia,  «|>- 
tbe  rPC  rtfbi  to  flx  rataa  Tba  only 
of  tboee  wbo  oontroUed  gaa  re- 
was  to  chany  tbe  law.  Tbe  Bouse 
bae  verted  to  do  ao. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argiie  that  the  fact 
tbe  n*C  did  not   UM   its  power   to  control 
prlees  for  11  years  mdlcatea  that  the 
to  do  ao  waa  not  needed.    By  the  aame 
Tgilng  a  oocnmuntty  which  baa  had  no 
11  yaara  eonld  wipe  out  tta  laws 


itbattharPC 
itral  pipe  Itnii  rat^^  wen 
wben  field  aalc  ratea  were  exempt.  That  Is 
like  '•'^^♦"B  a  oaan  reepcxislble  for  a  boree 
■Iready  started  running  away.  Any 
bf  tba  FPC  or  a  State  public  aerrloe 
would  have  to  cover  the  price 
paid  at  the 

Ptnally.  tbay  arfoe  that  field  sales  are  a 
■suter  at  SUte  jurlaMetlon.  That  would 
give  TmuL-i  or  ganeaa  or  Aikanaas  control  over 
rates  to  eoosunaara  In  Wtaconaln  and  other 


Jtagulatlon  of  natural -gas  prices.  If  It  la  to 
■aan  anything,  must  be  a  continuous 
dMtfn — from  tba  field  to  the  pipe  line  to  the 
distributer  to  the  eonauniar.  If  field  regu- 
lation Is  forbidden,  regulation  will  be  ham- 
ptred  all  ak»g  tbe  llae. 

Bepreeentative  Bmrniw  has  called  atten- 
tion to  this  threat  to  consOTisr  protection. 
Us  vamlng  nugfir  to  reeolt  tn  a  determined 
to  beat  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 


Fe<lcral  Power  Policy  for  the 
Pad&c   Noffikwett 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


n  THS  acNATi  or  tib  umriD  arATBs 

Twetdatt.  August  23  (Ltguiative  day  of 
^      Thwrtday.  Jung  2).  1949 


Mr     ItORBE.    Mr    Pr«ldeBt.   T    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  published  tn 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  an  article 
entitled  "Case  for  a  Federal  Po««r  Pottcy 
lor  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Suted  by  H. 


O.    West."  written  by  R  O.  West.  Tlce 
president  of  the  Inland  Empire  Water- 
ways Aaodatlon. 
Thtf«  h&bm  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoso, 


C*«*    vtm    A    rmoui.    PowzB    PoucT    roa 
TkeiTK  WoaiHwm  Ststeo  bt  H.  O.  Wa 


(By  H.  O.  West,  vice  prealdent.  Inland  Em- 
pire Waterwaya  Association. 

Public  power  !■  In  the  Pacific  Northweet 
This  point  la  firmly  astabliabed  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  3.500.000  kllowatU  of  power  now 
being  produced,  a.000.000  la  private  power 
or  produced  by  the  private  utility  com- 
panies and  approximately  l.SOO.OOO  (1.000.000 
from  Grand  Coulee  and  500.000  from  Bonne- 
▼lUe)  la  the  Federal  pool.  IfcNary  will  add 
agixiOBlnately  060.000  kllowatta  of  power 
aad  Ctolef  Joseph  will  add  in  ezcces  of  1.000.- 
000  kilowatts  of  power.  Thus,  in  a  very  few 
years.  Federal  power  production  will  far  ex- 
ceed   the   private   power    production. 

It  Is  eeUmated  by  competent  engineers 
that  there  Is  approximately  33.000.000  to 
iO.000.000  kUowatU  of  hydroelectric  power 
potential  in  tbe  Columbla-3nake  River 
Basin.  It  mUBt.  therefora.  ba  elaarly  aeespt- 
ed  by  all  that  if  Paclfle  Nartbwast  cltlaana 
are  to  request  the  Federal  OoTeminant  to 
build  these  multiple-purpoee  dams,  develop 
tbe  power,  extend  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  navigation,  and  to  deTelop  a  flood-con- 
trol system,  the  Federal  Oovrnaaent  must 
have  and  is  entitled  to  determine  the  power 
policy.  This  would  Include  how  this  power 
shall  be  developed,  how  It  shaU  be  dUtrib- 
uted.  and  bow  it  should  be  sold. 

■ATS    IS     SQTnTAaLS 

The  principle  of  the  postage-stamp  rate 
cstabUahed  under  the  Bonneville  Act  has 
proved  very  equitable  to  the  entire  region. 
In  the  early  days,  there  was  conaiderable 
demand  for  the  bus- bar  rate  wbtcb  would 
have  benefited  large  metropolitan  areas 
and  especially  would  have  benefited  Port- 
land over  and  above  any  other  conununlty. 
Thls  would  have  produced  cheaper  power 
for  that  Immediate  area  and  wcxild  have 
created  an  industrial  development  In  and 
around  tbe  dose  proximity  of  the  Bonneville 
Dam.  However,  the  Pacific  Northwest  today 
enjoira  a  very  low  power  rate.  In  fact,  the 
average  coat  per  kilowatt-hour  in  all  elaasea 
of  aernce  in  1947  tn  Oregon.  Idaho,  and 
Washington  was  49  3  percent  lower  than  the 
national  average.  In  1JM7.  Padfle  Northweat 
farma  electrified  reached  M.5  pereent.  Also, 
the  average  consumption  per  domestic  user 
tn  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1947  was  144  6 
percent  over  the  national  average.  Another 
very  great  advantage  of  the  postage-stamp 
rate  la  the  fact  that  it  ellmlnatee  any  poesl- 
btltty  of  political  aalaetton  of  sites  and  there 
Is  no  advantage  aceordad  to  any  particular 
region  or  to  any  area  when  all  power  goee  In- 
to a  common  pool  and  Is  dlstrllnited  in 
Portland.  Seattle  Spokane.  Lewlston.  or  any 
other  place  within  tbe  Columbia  River  Basin 
at  lbs  same  cost  to  tbe  consumer. 

mXMISS    HZLO   FALSS 

Tba  BoBiieville  Act  came  in  at  a  time  when 
we  were  toid  that  It  would  take  approsl- 
Butely  60  years  to  consume  tbe  500.000  kilo- 
watts from  Bonneville  and  approximately  76 
years  to  consume  the  1.000.000  kilowatts  from 
Orand  Ooulee.  The  Bonneville  Act  provided 
then,  and  does  today,  that  60  perosnt  of  the 
lie  reeerved  for  public  power 
as  tbe  P.  U.  D.'s.  municipal 
power,  farm  cooperatives,  and  tbe  RXA's. 
PoUtlcaUy.  maybe  that  U  still  Important: 
aeoaomloally.  It  Is  a  false  premise.  The  de- 
valopaaent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  should 
not  be  ou  a  partisan  political  basis. 

When  tbe  BoansvlUe  Act  first  came  tn  we 
were  faced  wltb  a  ao-caUed  surplua  of  power 
and  a  poUtteai  sttwaUon.  Today,  wa  have  a 
shortage  of  power  In  the  Pacific  Northweat. 


althoTigh  there  la  a  surplus  of  power,  I  am 
totd.  on  the  nattoaal  level.  Wbat  the  situa- 
tion will  be  wban  we  get  Into  a  M.0O0.00O-  or 
SCOOO.OOO-kilowatt  production,  none  of  us 
can  see  or  foretell;  but.  presumably,  we  wlU 
be  in  a  poeltion  of  surplus  power.  Therefore, 
a  well-defined  Federal  power  policy,  having 
for  Ito  purpoae  the  distribution  of  the  feder- 
ally developed  power  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  all.  Is  essential.  The  power  policy 
should  have  for  its  purpose  definite  elimina- 
tion of  the  wasteful  fight  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  years — on  one  hand,  the 
Bonneville  Administration  using  all  of  Its 
power  and  Its  reeotn-ces  for  the  elimination 
of  private  utilities:  on  the  other  band,  the 
private  utilities  hampering  the  development 
of  our  public  povrer  resources  in  tbe  North- 
west. 

I  do  not  twlleve  that  it  Is  aeeeasary  to 
politically  dominate  an  area  to  develop  the 
reeourcea  of  tbe  region.  A  set  of  rules  should 
be  set  up  wbercby  private  utilities  and  public 
power  sgencles  can  live  and  work  together  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public.  Tbls 
U  not  a  new  Idea.  I  recite  la  brief  the  life  at 
the  North  Padflc  Grain  Growers.  Inc..  a  farm 
cooperative  marketing  organization.  Many 
years  ago  the  (armera  of  the  Pacific  North- 
weet  felt  that  they  were  being  unnecessarily 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  ao-called  old-line 
grain  dealers.  TYierefore,  they  received  Oov- 
■I  ii»>nl  assistance  In  setting  up  the  North 
Padflc  Grain  Growers.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  drive  the  independent  old-line  grain  deal- 
ers out  of  tbe  grain  buslnees.  Both  of  these 
agencies,  so-called  public  and  private,  are  in 
business  and  doing  more  buslnees  today  than 
tbey  were  In  the  early  days.  The  beneficiary 
of  this  program  Is  tbe  farmer,  l^ls  should 
be  our  objaettve  In  tbe  Federal  power  policy 
fteld. 


kacH   aovocAvn 

Any  student  of  the  problem  knows  well  that 
It  Is  comparatively  easy  to  sell  a  pool  of 
3.500  000  kilowatts  of  power  or  to  sell  a  pool 
of  10.000  000  kilowatts  of  power.  This  is  en- 
tirely different  from  attempting  to  aell  a  poc3l 
of  ao.000.000  kllowatU  of  power,  30.000.000 
kilowatts  of  power,  or  a  maxlmtim  of  40.000.- 
000  kilowatts  of  power.  Therefore.  Incor- 
porated In  the  Federal  power  policy  should 
tie  a  principle  permitting  the  Federal  power 
agency  to  go  into  research  for  lises  of  power 
as  applied  to  the  resovirces  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest — not  for  the  purpoee  of  putting 
the  Federal  Government  Into  private  Indus- 
try, but  rather  for  the  purpoae  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  developing  the  know-bow, 
locating  the  natural  resources,  and  then 
making  available  to  private  industry  the  for- 
mula or  other  technique  that  mlgbt  t>e  nec- 
essary. The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
can  well  pay  a  fraction  of  the  bill  per  kllo- 
wstt-hour  for  this  service  for  It  Is  of  value 
and  t)eneflt  to  them. 

Under  a  well-defined  Federal  power  policy. 
It  will  l>e  comparatively  simple  to  work  out 
a  financing  program  so  that  wban  tbe  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  authorlBes  and 
appropriates  for  a  project  It  can  appropriate 
tbe  entire  amount  at  one  time.  Thla  would 
make  available  to  the  cxmstructlon  agency 
the  entire  appropriation  in  order  that  they 
might  effect  all  economy  poealble  In  con- 
struction procedures  and  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  subjecting  each  project  (after 
It  Is  authorised  and  appropriated  for)  to  tbe 
annual  squal>ble  and  fight  over  regional  ap- 
propriations. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  name  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  completely  elim- 
inated and  changed  to  a  Pacific  Northwest 
Federal  power  sales  agency  or  some  other 
name  aulUble.  This  Is  because  I  think  tbe 
nams.  Bonneville  Power  Administration  Is 
too  closely  linked  with  the  fight  that  has 
iMen  goUig  on  since  10S4:  and  upon  the  de- 
termination of  the  FMeral  power  policy  a 
ckise.  oooperaUve  system  of  coordination  can 
be  effected  involving  the  Federal  power  sales 
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sgeney  with  the  construction  agencies  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

TWO   PaiMC    POINTS 

In  my  judgment  there  are  two  firsts — 
No.  1  flist:  The  adoption  by  Congress  of 
8.  2180.  This  bin  was  submitted  by  Sena- 
tor Wassiw  O.  Macktjson,  of  Washington, 
and  Is  a  bill  "authorizing  certain  works  for 
the  Improvement  of  navigation,  control  of 
floods,  and  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  the  water  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries  and  for  other  purposes."  In 
very  brief,  this  bill  authorizes  the  projects 
contained  In  the  3C8  review  report.  This  re- 
port had  complete  IGO-percent  approval  of 
the  people  of  the  Pactflc  Northwest,  as  testi- 
fied to  In  the  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
beard  of  Army  engineers  In  Spokane.  Seat- 
tle. Portland,  and  Boise  In  the  early  p&rt  of 
1949.  It  would  make  Into  law  the  agree- 
ment reiched  on  AprU  11.  1949,  by  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  woult*  authorlzs  an  appropriation  of 
f^-OO.OCC.OCO  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  t500.000.000  for  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army.  This  legis- 
lation Ehculd  have  the  complete  endorse- 
ment and  enthusiastic  support  of  every  Con- 
gressm.^n  and  Senator  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States,  from  every  community, 
every  chamber  of  commerce,  every  farm  or- 
ganization, and  every  citizen  in  this  area. 

Mo.  2  fli-st  (after  the  adoption  of  S.  2180)  : 
The  development  of  a  Federal  power  policy 
•  •  •  lis  as  a  tklrd  arm  of  making 
S.  2180  workable.  If  the  politicians  want 
to  resolve  the  political  Issues  of  the  Pacific 
Norihwest.  here  Is  their  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  are  statesmen.  How- 
ever. If  for  selfish,  partisan,  political  reasons 
they  want  to  continue  to  stir  up  tbe  political 
fires  tliat  are  holding  back  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  then  they  will  not 
accept  our  plan.  After  a  Federal  power 
pclic/  Is  developed  and  on  the  l)ookfi  and 
S.  2180  Is  authorized  and  on  the  ixwks.  then 
the  only  political  Issue  Involved  Is  for  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  to  make  known 
their  supfwrt  of  this  program. 

The  CVA  Is  not  needed,  nor  Is  It  vanted; 
the  Federal  power  policy  and  S.  2180  Is 
needed  and  Is  wanted. 


Declaration  on  Redaction  of  Arms-in-Aid 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  icimnEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23.  1949 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence : 
RsDtrcnoN   OF   ABMS-iN-Am   Bnx  8««H  Rz- 

STATINC    POUCT— ACTION    OF    HoPSS    CALLED 

Important     in     Virw     of     Attitud«     on 

CiSAKMIMO 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  In  a  world  of 
staleneas  comes  the  little-noticed  but  aU- 
Important  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives m  amending  the  "declaraUon  of  prin- 
ciples" In  the  arms-aid  blU  so  as  to  proclaim 
anew  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
strive  for  a  reduction  In  armament  when  tbe 
opportunity  arises. 

Some  testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recently  Indicated  a  callousness  and 
cynicism  on  the  subject  of  disarmament.    It 


remained  for  Norman  Thomas.  Socialist,  to 
enunciate  before  a  Senate  committee  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine  of  morality  In  International 
affairs  today.  He  urged  that,  while  our  de- 
fenses be  built  up.  America  make  provision 
for  a  possible  diminution  of  armament  spend- 
ing coincident  with  an  effort  to  secure  peace. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Thomas 
was  testifying,  the  House  was  unanimously 
passing  an  amendment  to  the  preamble  of 
the  arms-aid  bill  reading  as  follows : 

•'Trie  Congress  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  agreements  to  provide 
the  United  Nations  with  armed  forces  as 
contemplated  in  the  Charter  and  agreements 
to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  Including 
armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  Invasion." 

ACaZZS  WITH   HISTORIC   POLICT 

This  is  In  line  with  tradition  and  historic 
policy  for  decades  past.  Almost  every  appro- 
priation bill  for  naval  building  passed  by 
the  House  for  many  years  contained  a  proviso 
that  the  President  was  authorized  to  termi- 
nate the  construction  at  any  time  when  It 
appeared  that  an  International  agreement  to 
reduce  armaments  was  being  achieved. 

For  generations  the  idea  of  a  "naval  holi- 
day"' has  symbolized  the  same  purpose.  The 
United  States  at  no  time,  outside  war  years, 
has  authorized  a  standing  army  of  a  slae 
which  could  be  regarded  as  engaging  In  an 
armament  race.  Today,  however,  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  ix)werful  navy  and  strategic  air 
forces  constitutes  one  phase  of  an  armament 
race  which  is  designed  to  balance  the  pres- 
ence of  Russia's  huge  standing  army. 

Tcus,  the  familiar  argument  Is  that  Rus- 
sia is  bent  on  aggression  and  that  the  Soviets 
intend  to  attack  the  Allied  world  and  deprive 
their  peoples  of  liberties.  This  is  the  thesis 
for  armament  building  that  has  dominated 
militaristic  thinking  throughout  the  ages. 

Instead  of  calling  for  an  Immediate  de- 
mobilization of  the  Red  Army  and  promising 
that  American  and  Allied  armaments  would 
then  be  held  in  abeyance,  no  move  Is  made 
by  the  President  toward  negotiating  a  re- 
duction In  armament.  It  Is  argued  that 
Russia  already  has  200  divisions  In  her  army 
and  that  the  Allies  couldn't  mobilize  as 
many  as  40.  even  with  the  European  arms 
program  now  being  considered.  For  this 
reason,  the  proposal  is  that  the  United 
States  maintain  a  strategic  air  force  large 
enough  to  attack  Russian  targets  Instantly. 

AN  AGREEMENT   NXCESSART 

Sooner  or  later  there  must  be  an  inter- 
national agreement  on  air  power  just  as  there 
has  been  on  naval  building  in  the  past.  A 
certain  measure  of  disarmament  has  already 
been  accomplished  so  far  as  the  United  States 
Navy  is  concerned  by  cutting  down  its  own 
air  power— as  if  air  power  were  something 
worth  spending  money  for  only  when  it 
arises  from  or  flies  to  land  bases. 

Reduction  of  the  efficiency  of  America's 
naval  air  power  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact  and  Secretary  Johnson  Is  getting  ready 
to  cut  the  whole  Navy  virtually  in  half 
next  year.  Land-based  air  forces,  however. 
are  being  increased,  and  this  is  the  direction 
In  which  a  reduction  In  armament  could 
next  be  examined.  For  If  the  cut  In  the 
Navy  were  part  of  a  general  reduction  of 
armament  intended  to  bring  a  mood  of  peace 
In  the  world,  then  It  would  be  well  worth 
the  sacrifices  made  and  It  would  warrant 
a  similar  cut  In  land-based  air  power  pro- 
vided, of  course,  agreements  to  demobilize 
the  Red  Army  can  be  consummated. 

Usually  Congress  directs  the  President  to 
negotiate  agreements  to  reduce  armament. 
If  the  militarists  who  nowadays  Influence 
policy  In  high  places  can  be  persuaded  to 
step  aside.  It  may  be  that  diplomacy  can 
start  again  to  see  If  there  Isn't  some  way  to 
cut  down  Russian  armament,  too. 


Welfare  State  Is  Good  Amertcanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

07  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  August  22, 1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  was  privileged  to  speak  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  which  is  being  held  this  year 
in  my  home  city  of  Milwaukee.  I  have 
been  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  or- 
ganization for  nearly  20  years. 

My  speech  was  on  the  sound  Ameri- 
can background  of  the  welfare  state.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record: 

Welfare  State  Is  Good  Americanism 

This  is  an  especially  appropriate  occasion 
on  which  to  lay  a  ghost  which  seems  to  be 
haunting  some  fearful  men.  This  apparition 
has  Ijeen  variously  hinted  at,  whispered 
about,  denounced,  decried.  The  tone  of 
voice  has  had  an  interesting  correlation  with 
the  wealth  or  industrial  interests  of  the  man 
who  has  spoken  of  It.  but  benighted  or  big- 
oted, frightened  or  frightening,  the  ghost 
story  remains  basically  the  same.  Beware 
the  welfare  state!     Beware!    Beware! 

Personally,  I  don't  believe  In  ghosts.  In 
fact,  such  legends  usually  arouse  my  curi- 
osity and  skepticism.  So  I  decided  to  In- 
vestigate this  shadowy  haunt,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  was  really  behind  the  fluttering 
sheets  and  clanking  chains  that  frightened 
men  were  using  to  try  to  frighten  others 
more. 

It  was  a  simple  exorcism.  When  I  had 
pulled  up  the  blinds  and  let  a  little  light 
Into  the  corners  of  the  room,  there  wasn't 
any  ghost  at  all.  All  that  was  left  were  the 
slightly  ridiculous  trappings  of  fear,  looking 
more  like  a  scarecrow  than  a  menace. 

But  underneath  this  pale  disguise  I  did 
make  an  Important  discovery.  I  found  the 
welfare  state  all  right,  but  It  didn't  frighten 
me.  It  made  me  proud.  Here  was  a  theory 
of  government  that  was  as  American  as  our 
Constitution,  as  democratla  as  Lincoln,  as 
forward-looking  as  Roosevelt.  It  was  a  state 
that  took  seriously  Its  responsibilities  toward 
all  Its  citizens  and  that  had  developed  or- 
ganizations, techniques,  and  means  for  mak- 
ing democracy  effective  In  the  unequal 
places. 

I  fovmd  the  welfare  state  consistent  with 
Lincoln's  statement  that  "The  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  government  Is  to  do  for  the  people 
what  needs  to  be  done,  but  which  they  cannot 
by  individual  effort  do  at  all  or  do  so  weU 
for  themselves." 

The  ghost-raisers  mutter  that  the  welfare 
state  is  a  dangerous — an  un-American — 
theory.  The  Implication,  sometimes  the 
open  charge,  is  made  that  it  Is  synonymous 
vrtth  foreign  communism,  with  Stalinism. 
Well,  let  us  look  at  that  without  Itt  mas- 
querade. 

WCLFABB  STATE  OLU  AS  COTTNTRT 

The  concept  of  the  welfare  state  started 
with  the  Inception  of  our  coxmtry.  It  began 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  charges  the  Government  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  "general  welfare"  of  Its 
people.  That  was  one  of  the  great  differ- 
ences between  this  new  country  and  the 
tired  nations  of  Europe  In  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  then  perhaps  a  new  and 
revolutionary  idea  for  a  government  to  be 
established  not  only  by  the  people  but  for 
the  people.    I  expect  that  In  that  sense,  I, 
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too.  tan  • 

our  ConsUtatian. 

On  tbs  bacto  otf  that 

the  QniiiTi— t 
for  the  welfan  of 
MTly  M  MM 
of  tlM 


I  ftin  IwUvM  In 


In  our  Cc»i- 
!■■  400*  many 
Ita   paopte.    As 

M  Preddent 


pvow  a 


In 


OongTMs  to  ap- 
,Uoo  a<  lands  for  a  "national 
t  for  aOucMlaa."  Bnoember. 
daji  tiM  p«nt  of  laadi  v^s  not 
ly  a  MMtbod  of  prorldlnc  Craa  rent,  but 
actually  uaed  as  a  flnanrlal  asset,  an 
Bucb  mors  Taloabis  than  the 
t  «f  a  spaelAe  «■■*  of  money  would  have 
otatsrt  om  that  racb  a 
la  fact,  be  land  tlMt  **vUl 
tbs  sailtssf  to  pcuduee  tba  aaeaa* 
Ttius.  in  tbe  earliest  yean 
of  oar  Republic  we  were  not  only  tblnklng 
of  tbe  general  welfare  of  tbe  people,  but  we 
ware  already  Itptsmentinf  tbat  conoept  wttb 
by  tbm  Oowemaaant. 

tba  narrow  deflnttiaa  of  "waUara."  But  tbe 
riinwniHaiil  eootlnvMd.  grantUkg  eventually 
of  land  for  earloos  pur- 
for  wafon  roads,  so 
>.  BOl  OBly  tbe  rich,  could  travel 
for  canals  and  leTe«.  for  pubUc 
for  railroads.  And  for  those  who 
not  able  to  ma^e  an  adequate  llvlnf  In 
Bdostnal  areas  of  the  BMt,  tbe  Home- 
Act  of  IMt  gave  vast  araaa  of  public 
imuitloped  Into  tndltldual  units. 
tills  act.  planned  and  earrtsd  out  as 
a  OovenuDcnt  bounty  to  Irctlrlduala.  can 
bardly  be  eooaidered  as  anything  but  a  pub- 
lle-welfare  profram.  Here  the  state  was 
wtth  s  program  tbat  was  directly 
In  the  interest  of  hundreds  of 
of  Its  Isas  saeoeaafal  dttMns. 
In  1M9  tbe  Mdcral  Oovemment  no  longer 
glT«s  land  grants  to  help  the  unemployed 
The  mctbod  of  payment  has  changed — but 
land  or  money.  Income  or  Income-prcduc- 
tBf  property — there  Is  no  change  tr  prtn- 
Ctpla.  And  eren  a  Federal  grant  of  money 
Is  far  from  a  new  Idea  for  Americans. 

As  early  as  1887.  Congress  provided  money 
grants  to  the  States  for  agricultural  experi- 
ments In  order  to  benefit  farmers  and  the 
general  public  who  ccoaumed  farm  prodticts. 
In  mo  money  grants  were  glren  for  Instruc- 
tkm  in  land-grant  colleges.  As  early  as  1911 
grants  were  provided  for  the  Forest  Service. 
and  long  before  anything  so  dangerous  to 
tba  atatus  quo— or  should  I  say  the  status 
tbe  New  Deal,  the  Ooeemment 
already  giving  subsidies  to  States  for  19 
nay*  purposes. 


It  Is.  therefore,  not  alien  to  our  Antsrlean 
r  to  our  patrlotlan  tta  our  Oov- 
it  to  be  tntereated  In  the  welfare  of 
Ms  people.  On  the  cootrary.  oar  Congraos 
and  our  stataHMB  tbi  BSighcwit  oar  blatary. 
have  aiwaya  aHOiMd  tba  lagjifian'ilHli  for 
trying  to  meat  the  needs  of  our  eltlaens.  All 
oar  eMasns.  Bven  tboae  who  are  now  com- 
plaining so  bitterly  tbat  the  Oovernment  Is 
way  of  life  because  it  doomit 

wonder  whether  tbay  renUy  mean  tbey 
it  to  be  let  alone.  Does  bast  mm  bonastly 
not  want  to  contlntie  getting  tbe  help  the 
Oovemmant  bas  been  giving  It  ever  since 
1191?  It  was  In  that  year  that  our  then  Sec- 
ratary  5*  tbe  lyeasory.  Alexander  BamUton. 
a  gtatlH— «  oar  moat  eonvtaead  cooaerva- 
tlToe  bava  as*rtllibad  as  a  symbol  of  free 
entcrprftn.  aa*«and  tbe  Boaae  of  Bepre- 
sentativca  to  make  an  InniaasiiiiisJ  plea  for 
r«tderal  sotaldles  to  manufanuieis.    Be  ar. 


-nm  propriety  of  stimulating  by  nwmHb 
tbe  tnmatmn  and  introduetton  of  mefm  teu 
ptovement  is  admitted  mtboot  »m    ttw  - 

And  yet  wbat  a  cry  of  terror 


wben 


loans  to 


uTactiirers. 


tbe  nineteenth  century  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  to  tbe  railroads  a  total  of  179.- 
OQO.OOO  acres  of  land.  And  now  the  railroad 
lee  think  It  unfair  they  should  pay 
taxes. 

itly  tba  Baeoaatmetlon  Finance 
Oorpcratbm  and  tbe  Ssport-Import  Bank 
hAve  assisted  Industry  at  leact  as  much  as 
other  legislation  bas  aaatsted  liKlustrlal 
workers.  And  at  tbe  moment,  even  tbe  Re- 
pubttean  Party,  in  tbe  pemn  of  lu  new 
efeaAramn.  Mr.  Gtiy  Oabrlelsoii.  most  be  will- 
ing, even  anxious,  that  the  Government  con- 
tinue at  least  one  aspect  of  Its  welfare  pro- 
gram, since  the  Carthage  Hydrocol  Corp.. 
wblch  Ifir.  Oabrlelaon  heads,  has  received  a 
total  of  more  than  918.000.000  In  loans  from 
tbeBFC. 

8o  tbe  specter  of  the  welfare  state  as  a  sort 
of  forelfni  a^nt  threatening  American  In- 
stitutions can  hardly  be  accepted  by  even  the 
most  credulous. 

wn«T  miwaisT  bsaixt  wsirrs 

But  our  believers  In  ghosts  warn  us  that 
there  are  other  dangers.  The  nong  arm  of 
tba  Federal  Government."  tbey  weep.  Is  ehok- 
tnc  tbe  life  out  of  prtvate  eutetptlse.  Gov- 
ernment controls  are  deprtvlng  Horatio  Al- 
gar^  bootblacks  of  their  right  to  baoome  mll- 
Uonalrea.  They  do  not  mention  that  even  In 
tbe  Infinitely  less  compUcsted  economy  of 
the  nineteenth  century  these  heroes  worked 
at  sweatshop  wages  and  only  In  books  did  very 
many  of  them  become  kings  of  Industry.  The 
real -life  workers  remained  In  the  sweatshops 
until  tbe  Government  got  that  antisocial 
aspect  of  our  life  eliminated. 

They  paaslonstely  Insist  that  a  welfare 
sate  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  capital- 
ism becaom  it  is  based  on  the  necessity  of 
goecramant  regulation.  And  government 
regulation  means  the  death  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

All  right'  Let's  conjure  up  their  sort  of 
genii.  What  wotild  this  country  be  like 
wtth  no  government  regulation? 

We  would,  of  coxirse.  have  almost  do  corpo- 
ration taxes.  We  would  have  no  control  of 
wages  and  hotirs.  and  working  conditions. 
We  would  have  no — heavens  no! — protection 
U  labor  unions.  We  would  have  no  control  of 
farm  prices.  We  would  bare  no  protection  of 
small  bualaem  against  monopoUaa.  We  would 
bave  no  protection  of  workers  against  unem- 
ployment, against  Lndxistrlal  accidents, 
against  old  sge.  against  illness. 

Up  to  this  point,  this  type  of  ghost  does 
not  frighten  them.  Inded.  this  is  wbat  they 
mean  by  their  "let  us  alone"  policy  This  Is 
what  they  are  fighting  to  obtain.  In  the 
flnt  •  ammmtm  of  the  Bighty-flrst  Ooa^am. 
bartnesB  bitereets  hsve  carried  on  tide  flgbt 
to  tbe  time  of  about  H.000.000  expended  In 
lobbying  activities.  Let  me  Itemlae  some  of 
the  things  for  which  this  money  was  spent. 
More  than  half  a  mlUkm  ilnHam  waa  paid 
to  flgbt  against  a  health  prngtam  tbat  woidd 
give  to  the  worklngman  the  poeslblHty  of 
getting  mecUcal  care  without  mortgaging  his 
future. 

More  tban  IMt.OOe  wae  spent  by  bfg  busl- 
nesa— and  tbls  does  not  include  the  National 
Assodatloo  of  Manufacturers  wtth  their 
88.000.000  budget— to  preserve  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  More  than  that,  to  push  for 
Infinitely  more  suffocatlnf  controls  oo  labor 
Did  you  know,  for  example,  tbat  Mg  bastaem 
bad  two  of  Its  tpbkmma^  appear  recently 
before  a  Senate  tnveadgBtllig  ocmmilttee  to 
advocate  the  outlawing  of  all  lnd\istry-«lde 
bargaining,  the  legal  sbolltlon  of  union  shop. 
the  repeal  of  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Antl- 
lajvnetkm  Act.  tba  elimination  of  all  na- 


In  i»40  tbe  administration  talked  of  grant-       verstve 


Around  a  quarter  of  a  mmum  was  spent  b; 
various  real-estate  groopa  and  apartment- 
In  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent 
B.boualng     leglalatlon.     Another 
vas  cbaerfully  paid  by  groups 
pobUc  power  aad  tba  sub- 
of  low  conaomer  rates, 
spent  combating  every  meas- 


iB  tba  Interests  of  tba 
Wbenever  poaslble.  lasaea 
were  muddled  so  tbst  even  In  Congrees  many 
representatives  of  the  people  became  con- 
fused. An  unfortunate  case  In  point  Is  a 
bill  which  I'm  sure  is  very  close  to  the  In- 
tareets  of  our  union.  I'm  speaking  of  the 
pending  leglilaltnn  «■  Federal  aid  to  eduoa- 
Uon.  where  tbe  watars  bave  been  so  muddled 
that  it  may  now  be  in  danger  of  not  paseiog 
at  all.  Let  me  remind  you  that  there  are 
really  only  two  main  issiies  Involved.  After 
the  sound  and  the  fury,  the  oBly  queatlona 
that  remain  are:  First,  do  we  want  teacbera* 
salaries  to  be  raised?  And.  second,  are  aux- 
iliary services,  such  ss  tbe  health  aervicea 
propoeed  in  a  bill  I  introdiiced,  to  be  avail- 
able to  every  child?  But  the  Chamber  Ct 
Commeree  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
pssssge  of  a  Federal-akl-to-educatlon  bill 
would  create  a  Frankenstein  monster  which 
would  regulate  the  thinking  of  all  American 
children.    That  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Tbe  cssualnees  with  which  theee  people 
bave  spent  sucb  boge  sums  to  try  to  stem 
the  tide  of  pfoyaaa  shows  that  they  would 
be  In  delighted  agreement  if  it  waa  propoaad 
to  abolish  tbls  sort  of  Government  regula- 
tion. This  Is  the  sort  thsy  dress  up  as  the 
scarecrow  of  nationalization  or  socialization. 
This  is  what  tbey  mean  by  the  welfare  state. 

oowFuaxm  nr  THnrKiwe 

But  let  us  carry  out  their  propoaal  to  tta 
logical  ooncltislon.  No  Government  control 
would  also  mean  no  controls  over  labor. 
Is  that  what  they  waflt?  It  would  mean  the 
shutting  down  of  the  RFC.  Would  Mr  Gab- 
rlelson  like  that?  It  wotild  Involve  stop- 
ping guaranteed  borne  builders'  loans  as  well 
as  stopping  low-cost  bousing.  Ah.  this 
sounds  like  a  different  story.  That  is  not 
whst  they  meant  st  all.  Of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  protect  their  Interests. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  really  against 
Government  control.  They're  against  Oov- 
ernment control  of  the  powerf\il  for  the  sake 
of  the  weak.  What  btislness  and  Industry 
fear  is  the  state  that  is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  all  Its  people. 

Perhaps,  after  ail.  It  Is  not  a  ghost  they 
Me.  but  a  hallucination.  Certainly,  they 
•how  aaany  other  symptoms  of  a  confusion 
oorderlng  upon  insanity. 

They  ssy.  We  want  no  Government  con- 
trols— on  us.  Please  may  we  bave  as  much 
Government    control    as    possible — on    the 


They  say:  We  want  free  enterprise;  It  Is 
the  baais  of  capitalism.  But  we  mtist  not 
do  anything  to  control  monopolies,  which 
will  swallow  up  free  enterprise. 

They  ssy :  We  must  maintain  a  democratic 
way  of  life  But  don't  by  any  means  be 
guided  by  the  mandate  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

They  say:  Economic  security  is  a  dreadful 
thlag*.  it  kills  Incentive.  But  please,  may  we 
have  another  loan  to  industry. 

They  not  only  sound  confused.  This  schi- 
zophrenic sttltude  has  almost  confused  me 
What  is  dangerous  about  a  govemmant  that 
directs  tta  energ:les  toward  helping  Its  peo- 
ple? What  is  subversive  about  tbe  elected 
offlcial  who  works  for  the  people  who  elected 
him? 

Are  we  supposed  to  pass  housing  legisla- 
tion to  put  nK»re  millions  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  ap«r;ment-bou2e  owners  and  building 
contractors — or  to  enable  tbe  average  Amer- 
to  Uve  daeanttyr  Are  we  to  re- 
B  tta8  tba  aMaater  corporatlotu 

youth  mmf  bar  aa  artra  yaebt.  a  sec- 
ond Cadlllae.  or  are  we  to  uee  tax  money  to 
enable  tbe  man  and  voman  who  have  grown 
old  on  tbe  Job  not  to  die  In  the  poorboose? 
Are  ve  to  break  the  back  of 
so  tbat 
If 


STATS  IS  ■ot.waax  or 
What  those  few  c.  '.ers  In  the  night  are  op- 
poalng  sounds  suspiciously   like  democracy. 
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They  seem  to  be  talking  about  the  Interest 
of  the  few  Instead  of  the  many.  Their  bogle 
or  hallucination,  or  could  It  possibly,  after 
all,  be  merely  double  talk — seems  to  be  used 
only  to  protect  self-interest,  not  the  country. 
The  goals  of  the  detractors  become  strangely 
like  the  targets  againsi  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  in  1776.  They  sound  terribly 
similar  to  the  smoke-screen  tactics  against 
which  we  fought  In  1941. 

To  me  the  only  safeguard  against  real  an- 
nihilation, the  only  positive  approach  to  the 
proven  dangers  of  communism  and  fascism. 
Is  the  welfare  state.  A  state  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  real  protection  of  free  enter- 
prise, to  the  point  of  controlling  monopo- 
lies, but  also  with  the  protection  of  Its  eltl- 
aens from  government  by  corporation.  We 
aMHt  have  a  government  which  wants  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  everyone,  not 
Just  Increase  the  wealth  of  the  industrial- 
ists and  financiers.  We  must  have  recogni- 
tion of  man's  right  to  work  at  a  living  wage, 
not  Jxist  his  right  to  starve. 

Our  opponents  try  to  make  the  name  be- 
come a  sneer  by  their  tone  of  voice.  They 
scofi  at  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  wel- 
fare state,  giving  an  intonation  to  the  word 
"welfare"  that  suggests  something  that  has 
Just  crawled  out  from  under  a  itone,  tbat 
implies  at  the  best  an  Incompetent  dreamer, 
at  the  worst  a  dangerous  revolutionary.  They 
■nicker  at  the  "reformers"  and  "do-gooders." 
*~  'Rlis  Jlnd  of  war  on  words  makes  little 
•ense  to  3f .  perhaps  because  of  my  own 
iCldemlc  backgroimd,  I  prefer  to  learn 
througil  a  dictionary  what  WDi48  nxean.  I 
see  nothing  ?Tong  in  expecting  a  goi-^:ftr 
ment  to  do  good.  I  find  nothing  incompe- 
tent or  unrealistic  about  attempting  reforms 
of  known  evils.  I  consider  t^e  welfare  state 
as  a  realistic,  twentieth-century  bulwark  for 
democracy. 

And  since  I  do  believe  in  democracy.  I 
t^luk  that  even  those  who  apparently  lost 
their  faith  In  it  have  a  right  to  state  their 
case  and  to  try  to  achieve  the  ends  in  which 
they  believe.  This  Is  the  way  they  can 
do  It. 

Let  them  elect  to  the  next  Congress  men 
who  will  carry  out  their  wishes. 

Let  them  repeal  all  the  social -security  leg- 
islation, cancel  unemployment  compensation, 
stop  old-age  insurance,  end  workmen's  com- 
pensation, abolish  the  minimum -wage  laws, 
and  cease  public-health  meastires. 

Let  them  abolish  all  Federal  controls  on 
monopolies  and  end  farm  subsidies. 

Let  them  heraid  the  return  of  the  slums 
and  the  sweatshops — of  Illiteracy  and  super- 
stition. 

Then,  and  only  then,  wUl  they  be  able  to 
abolish  the  welfare  state. 

How  many  Americana  do  you  think  will  vote 
for  that?  How  many  Americans  do  you  think 
will  support  the  persons  who  want  it?  How 
many  Americans  do  you  think  are  afraid  of 
the  welfare  state? 


AdministratioB's  Chickens  Come  Home  To 
Roost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVES 
Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
inelnie  the  following  article  by  Arthur 
Kro^  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  19,  1349.  The  basic  reason  for 
the  reduction  In  authorization  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Europe  was  the  reason 


stated  clearly  in  the  minority  report, 
namely,  the  belief  that  it  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  prospects  for 
the  European  unity  which  is  essential  if 
security  is  to  be  obtained.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  dictatorial  tac- 
tics used  by  the  administration  in  its 
handling  of  the  whole  proposal  increased 
substantially  in  a  good  many  cases  con- 
gressional resistance.  Opposition  on 
that  basis  is  most  imfortunate  and  I 
hope  will  be  prevented  in  the  future,  as 
it  can  be  with  a  change  in  approach. 
Chickens  UstTAixT  Coicx  Horn  To  Rooer 
(By  Arthiir  Krock) 

Washington,  August  18. — Those  who  have 
approved  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Truman 
administration,  from  iU  inception  in  the 
Greek -Turkish  aid  program  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
corollary  arms  assistance  bill  as  drafted, 
may  be  witnessing  the  latest  show  of  con- 
gressional resUtance  with  surprise.  They 
■My  wonder  why  Congress,  after  legislating 
these  itvelnUoKiary  steps  in  foreign  policy, 
now  ith ?'*'■"■  a  considerable  membership 
which  would  sharply  amend  the  arms  bill: 
and  also  why  the  bipartisan  front  in  this 
policy  area  bas  been  breached. 

kxplamations  orv«RXO 

Several  explanations  have  been  offered  by 
administration  spokesmen  and  by  Washing- 
ton observers  who  go  along  with  them  100 
percent.  Tiae  people  have  been  told  they 
are  witnessing  a  display  of  "the  new  isb- 
ISticiilsm":  that  mlsglilded  and  ignorant  ad- 
vocates Sr  Icwn  Government  cofts  are  also 
responsible.  Th*7  li^e  been  told  that  the 
resistance  In  Congresl  to  tfeearms  bill  ni 
drafted  is  spearheaded  by  Incoftp^ty^  hicks 
who  don't  knov,  and  can't  be  made  to  !c.*ra. 
tEe  facts  of  international  life.  Since  It  is 
very  (fifflcuit  to  expFaln  in  any  of  these  ways 
the  exceptions  to  the  military  assistance  bUl 
taken  by  Senators  Vanbinbtbc  and  Duma, 
these  have  been  dismissed  as  the  product  of 
mere  vanity  or  petulance. 

There  are.  however,  deeper,  and  this  cor- 
respondent thinks  far  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive,  reasons  for  the  trouble  the 
administration  Is  having  with  the  bill  to 
rearm  our  North  Atlantic  allies.  Among 
them: 

1.  The  practice  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration has  been  to  run  foreign  policy  down 
a  one-way  street.  After  deciding  on  vast 
commitments  It  has  informed  Congress, 
Including  the  Republican  leaders,  what  they 
are.  It  has  then.  Invoking  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship, demanded  that  these  commit- 
ments be  legislated  in  the  form  agreed  on 
by  the  administration,  and  fought  any 
changes,  even  minor  ones,  to  the  last  ditch. 

STATE    and    the    EGA 

This  procedure,  for  example,  brought  Gen- 
eral Marshall  tr  the  Capitol,  when  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Act  was  being  considered,  to 
oppose  operating  the  program  under  an  in- 
dependent administrator  instead  of  the  State 
Department.  Thoiigh  he  said  that  woiild  be 
like  having  "two  Secretaries  of  State."  and 
Indicated  he  could  not  then  remain  In  office. 
Congress  made  the  ECA  Independent;  no  one 
resigned;  and  ECA  has  worked  well  wtth  the 
State   Department. 

This  attitude  of  the  administration,  how- 
ever, repeated  from  time  to  time,  served  to 
harden  Congress  against  its  continuous 
"warnings"  that  no  proposed  legislative  draft 
must  be  altered  and  no  proposed  expenditure 
in  foreign  policy  must  be  reduced  or  di- 
verted by  I  cent. 

2.  While  Senators  Vantenbesc  and  Cow- 
NALI.T,  the  latter  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  were  struggling  to 
get  a  unanimous  committee  report  in  favor 
of  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty,  the  State  De- 
partment, without  consultation  with  them. 


suddenly  published  the  requests  of  our  In- 
tended allies  tor  armament.  It  accompanlsd 
this  with  its  published  pledfe  that  it  wottlt! 
recommend  an  arms  program  to  Congress. 

A  CHANCE  or  rSONT 

This  firmly  linked  the  program  with  the 
treaty  in  the  congressional  mind,  something 
the  bipartisan  leaders,  by  agreement  with  the 
administration,  had  been  striving  to  discon- 
nect in  order  to  get  a  heavy  Senate  vote  tor 
the  treaty.  But  then  Secretary  Acheaon  on 
April  27  said  to  the  committee :  "If  you  ratify 
the  pact  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  ob- 
ligation to  heip  (with  arms).  There  is  an 
obligation  to  help,  but  the  extent,  the  man- 
ner, and  the  timing  is  up  to  the  honest 
Judgment  of  the  parties  •  •  •.  I  urge 
that  both  the  treaty  and  the  propoeed  mm- 
tary-asslstance  program  should  be  consid- 
ered separately  and   on   their  own  merits." 

3.  But  from  the  moment  the  arms  program 
went  to  the  Capitol  the  administration  began 
to  insist  that,  unless  Its  decisions  as  to  "the 
extent,  the  manner,  and  the  timing"  were 
approved  without  material  change,  Congress 
would  bs  risking  our  national  security.  Only 
today  Mr.  Acbeson  informed  a  balky  Houss 
that  any  "curtailment  •  •  •  senres  only 
to  *  *  *  prolong  the  period  during  which 
our  ability  to  resist  attack  ( in  the  North  At- 
lantic area]  Is  not  commensurate  vrith  our 
stated  determination  to  do  so  *  *  *  I  to] 
delay  In  taking  action  which  Is  required  In 
our  own  interests."  AU  detaUs  dnttsd  thus 
y>^f^rr%f  an  executive  "mxist,"  wblch  Con- 
gress cannot  alter  except  at  national  peril. 


nrrsanc 

The  administration  preeloasly  had  been 
compelled  to  drop  the  section  that  would 
have  permitted  the  President  to  arm  any 
nation  or  group  he  saw  fit  to  arm.  And  some 
of  tile  amendments  offered  by  Senators  Vaw- 
DcNBEBc  and  DuiXES  Were  reluctantly  ac- 
e*"te<i,  Sut  the  njore  Important  ones  which 
were  called  unftcceptaLI?  would  make  the  bUl 
the  truly  interim  ln«a«\^  m!-  Acheson  said 
it  was  intended  to  be,  and  gi>C  Congress  a 
chance  to  decide,  when  the  time  fOT  Judg- 
ment came,  whether  the  coslgysts  of  ul? 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  were  doing  tiMir  part 
In  self-help  and  int^graUon. 

Such  tactics  by  the  administration  are  th« 
real   causes   of   congressional   resistance. 


The  Spanish  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OtECON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcord  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  on  one  phase  of 
the  Spanish  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

La  Cokttna,  Spain, 

September  6.  1948. 

DEAk  Atnrr:  I  have  no  asstirance  that  this 
or  another  letter  I  have  written  will  ever 
reach  you.  However,  I  am  making  another 
effort  although  you  will  note  by  my  hand- 
writing that  my  hands  are  not  In  condi- 
tion for  writing. 

I  was  arrested  In  La  Coruna  on  Jtily  11. 
while  directing  the  organisation  of  the  re- 
sistance movement.  Uptm  entering  a  hotise 
on  Calle  Real  where  I  was  to  meet  Antonio 


< 


i 


■  w«*a^     wvij 


po«ui«  aouiiaa  ■uspiciouaiy   1K«  democracy. 


! 
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cM.  I  fouatf  tlM  pmm  w»iitnc  for  ■•  i»- 

■Mto.  Ttf  rtllW  — lllilllli 
arrwtMl  tlM  BlfM  bator*.  A 
p«nl«d  nn*  -IterU  BiMquW  Upon  knocking 
ftt  tb«  door.  «•  w«r«  Ulwa  by  turprla*  by 
the  poiie*  Marte.  wtth  tmmmm  iimwip 
•Dd  wrantty.  and  wttlMVl  nar.  Ititigad  at 
th«  iM«rMt  guard  and  pari 
ing  that  I  would  thua  manafi  le 
Sha  waa  fallad  by  a  abot  in  tlM 
I  managad  to  raaaH  tiM  Maead  floor  and  upon 
lylBff  my  pialol  for  any  •vaotu^ltty.  I 
om  froan  abova.  Ttf  buUat  htt 
tUMt  out  caa 
and  faca  Da- 
thu  I  OMMBflad  to  raach  tha  atvaat  aad 
Howarar.  ttaa  loaa  of  blood 
It.  that  ooa-half  hour  tatrr  I  waa 

ttt»  poUea  wara  abia  to  traU  ma  to  aoy 
Ibfwinti   tha  bloody   tncka   I 


19  daya  in  tba  boapltal.  balf  curad. 
takao  to  tba  baadquartara  ot  tba  CtvU 
Bnard.  wbara  tba  ao-caUad  mtarrogatUma 
wara  bagun.  It  la  doC  naoaaaary  to  raiala 
what  tliay  did  to  ua.  aapactaUy  to  Antonto 
Sccasa  and  myaeU. 

I  afli  yraetlcaUy  a  ibalaliai  Prom  Mly 
11  ta  ■■iinaibw  1.  wlMB  I  wa 
the  dungaon  and  tntamad  tB  a 
tion  caU.  I  loat  34  klioa  (atHBBrtaaataly  U 
poujQda).  Ify  atoaaacb  and  tntaatlnaa  are 
praettcally  rutnad  and  for  many  daya  I  did 
nothing  bat  aplt  out  large  cbun^  at  blood. 
Xk  la  humanly  bByoailbia  for  ma  to  roll  a 
ct«aracta  wtth  my  tmrnM.  taeaaa  ta  in  prac- 
tically tba  aaaaa  atau.  Tbia  la  f aacum.  Bow- 
eTcr.  I  haTa  navar  loat  spirit  They  are  now 
ruahlng  matter  in  order  to  liquidate  ua  aa 
aoon  aa  poaaible.  I  balleva  that,  at  tha  rery 
lataaC.  we  wtll  have  bean  executed  by  No- 
vaaibar  1.  They  are  in  a  hurry,  a  great 
fatnry,  for  aHhougb  we  are  prtaooera,  we  are 
etlll  harmTuI  to  them.  They  (BoiigM  tlMt, 
artth  our  capture,  they  wouki  IlquldBla  tk» 
nanlllaa.  but  th«y  have  failed  completely. 
Daaptte  the  |N*t  mobilization  oT  forcea  on 
their  par«.  the  whole  guerrUla  moaamwit 
faatiiaa  ^rm.  MtwaaTar  alnea  our  capture. 
Ika  aaUflUaa  af  tba  guavrlllaa  bare  incraaaad, 
aad  dally  doaana  at  mm  partlvaa  )oiUi  tbalr 
ranka  ThU.  dear  Roaa.  la  vbat  raaUy  mat- 
tara.  Tba  r«a«,  our  Uvea  baaglac  by  a  tbraad. 
Ind  tba  knowledge  that  thU  ttiraail  will  aoon 
be  cut  by  the  butchers  of  our  people  Is  a 
aaeondary  mattar. 

During  4  */a  yaara.  tboae  ot  ua  who  returned 
froai  exile,  bare  put  our  scarce  Intelligence. 
birt  ail  of  our  heart  and  conaclence  at  the 
aervlce  of  the  cauae  of  the  liberation  of  our 
belovad  boas  aland.  We  have  fallam.  We 
only  regret  tbat  we  cannot  do  mon.  How- 
erer.  it  la  ooBforUng  to  know  tbat  nothUig 
and  no  aom  win  ba  able  to  aadarmlne  the 
atniggle  How  great  and  bow  brave  are  our 
people.  What  Indeatrxictlble  faith  they  have 
m  Tictory.  Wtth  such  fattb  and  such  people, 
and  for  ao  noble  a  cauaa  aa  tbat  which  we 
defended  and  will  contlniM  to  dafend  to  the 
laat  moment,  we  ara  raady  to  glra  not  one 
b«C  a  hundred  llraa  wtthoat  vaclllatlen.  I 
am  only  sorry  tbat  I  did  not  give  more,  that 
I  was  not  r*pi^^  at  accompllahlng  the  taak 
antruated  upon  om  wtth  confldance  and 
boBior  when  I  waa  aant  to  Spain. 

All  of  Gallcta  and  Spain  are  a  volcano  of 
which  abaU  naacr  ba  exUngulahed 


I  ot  my  condition,  my  being  Isolated 
and  awToankdad  by  provocateurs  and  police 
diaguUed  aa  prlaonara.  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  wUl  be  able  to  leave  behind  mj  laat  latter 
to  you.  and  to  Paalonarla.  Uowavar.  If  thla 
abould  raach  you  plaaae  sand  her  a 
TaU  bar  tbat  wa  will  hold  aloft  the 
at  airuggle  until  death;  that  aba  may 
r««»  _jurad  that  the  raalatanca  movement  of 
Onjtrif  lamaina  Arm.  that  the  itruggle  wUi 
not  eaMa  baeauaa  tba  love  and  reapect  which 
oi«  mgfkt  bave  for  ua  aannot  be  extirpated 


avar  witb  rlvara  at  Mood  bf  tha  mmmMf 
raaauu.  Thla  la  batsg  damonatratad  daUy 
iMurljr. 

Tba  four  women  who  fall  vtcttma  of  faa- 
oaartt  aparlal  mention  They  all  eanrlad 
iMight  to  carry  on  by  our 
Tbay  are  Maria  ■■■qMa 
Oydairo,  C1am> 
OMBanOrodoo. 
Thair  physical  eoodltlon  la  vary  grave.  Tba 
bullet  baa  not  yat  baan  ramoved  from  tba 
stomach  of  Maria  Blaaquea.  Carman  Oroaoo 
la  suffering  from  a  grave  cardiac  allmant. 
Olaaoentlna  Oallego  la  partly  paralyzed  In 
ooa  lag. 

Bfbt  at  ua  await  trial  togatber.  Thay  ara 
trylBfl  to  tealude  a  pair  of  prnvacateurs. 
rATf«WK»«*  ertaalnals  and  highwaymen,  with 
ua  for  the  purpoee  of  dlacredltlng  us  and 
have  ua  appear  aa  adventurers  and  common 
thlevea  before  the  military  tribunal  Two  or 
tbraa  daatb  santaaoaa  aacb  will  ba  demanded 
for  at  laMt  tbraa  of  tba  al^t  tbat  stand 
Tbaaa  ara  for  Joae  Oomea  OaUoao. 
Antonio  Sancbaa,  vrorker:  loan 
tro  Romoa.  cabinet-maker  The  others, 
although  aiao  In  grave  danger,  may  ba  spared 
tba  death  pmalty  If  the  campaign  of  aoll- 
dartty  la  latiaald^  Tbay  ara  Joaa  Bartnna. 
doator:  Jbaa  ■a*lgoaa  Caaapoa.  arorfeer:  Joae 
■anoa  Dtaa.  aallor:  and  Juan  Martlnes. 
paaaant. 

It  took  ua  4  days  to  write  this  letter.  To 
you.  and  to  her,  whom  even  more  than  aunt 
and  cousin.  I  have  always  loved  aa  mother 
and  slater.  I  request  that  you  remain  firm. 
No  anguish.  Por  you.  may  my  de^th  be  an 
Inspiration  to  help  more  aM  more,  the  lib- 
eration of  our  peopla.  If  it  la  poaaible  atwl 
there  la  still  time,  send  me  a  few  Unaa. 

And  nothing  more.  If  my  frlenda  can 
lielp  me.  ask  them  to  cable  me.  I  have  no 
relatlvea.  aad  tbanka  to  the  kindness  of  the 
other  prtaooara.  I  am  stUI  alive.     •     •     * 

A  very,  very  strong  embrace — my  very 
laat — In  which  my  heart  la  entwined. 

NoTx.— Tou  are  free  to  give  publicity  to 
this  letter. 

(This  prisoner  was  executed  in  November 
In  spite  of  the  efforta  made  by  Ubarala  and 
labor  unions  in  the  United  Sutea  to  mve 
Iiim.— L.  D.  H. ) 


Wky  We  Balou  >>  tli<  Saddle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MUMNXcOTA 

Of  THE  HOUSB  OF  HMTU  MIIIT ATIVB 
Monday.  August  22, 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

Rbcobo.  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Detroit  News  of  August  18. 1M9 : 

WITT  wx  insia  Of  asB  baboi  a 

The  fears  and  'eallnga  which  are  prompt- 
ing flanatora  VjtMoairaxao  and  Dtnxxa  to  take 
a  dim  view  of  tba  under -cover  plana  of  our 
own  military  laadars  to  ride  the  saddle  when 
the  Nortb  Atlantic  alliance  begin*  to  operate 
through  a  military  eotincU  can  be  wall  un- 
derstood and  are  In  aome  raapacta  highly 
commendable. 

Both  men  are  sanaltlve  to  thoae  dlflcultlea 
In  any  poUtleal  alliance  whleh  derive  from 
eucb  tblngi  aa  natlooal  pride  and  human 
nature. 

They  know  that  a  balanced  program  of 
action  la  not  likely  to  develop  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  If  In  the  bagtnntng  we 
attempt  to  lord  tt  over  Kuropa. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  praetlea!  eoo- 
alderationa  of  an  oppoalta  mrt  wUcit 


to  ba  raafcaead  wtth  VBlma  «a  ara  to 
fail  lato  a  very  deep  pit. 
The  ftrst  U  tbat  a  miiiury  aouaaU  la  ^t« 

unlika  a  politlaal  eounctt 

It  aaMMl  fuiwltnn  lu  the  manner  of  a 
board  at  ilmtnri.  with  equal  voice  all 
around  tha  Uble,  baaauae  m  the  aature  of 
ibinga  lu  succeea  depanda  oa  ultimata  f- 
sponaa  to  a  single  wUl. 

No  military  coalition  la  lilgHn  kaa  aaar 
etMsaaadad  oa  any  otbar  barti. 

la  IPerkI  War  II  our  htglMr  mlUtory  affairs 
wara  dlraeud  by  the  comMaad  CbMe  of 
Staff  of  BrlUln  and  the  United  Btataa.  but 
tba  fact  waa  tbat  Oao.  Oaorga  C.  Maraball 
beeams  tba  guawalag  baad  In  atratagy 

The  second  proposition  la  that  attbar  tba 
North  Atlantic  alliance  will  sucoaad  UBdar 
American  leadership,  or  It  wUl  not  succeed  at 
ail  . 

Tbat  la  so  becauae  tba  greater  part  of  tba 
military  power  la  In  our  baada.  and  the  fact 
can't  ba  altered.  TheraflOTa  tbara  U  no  xiae 
blinking  it  or  dodging  tha  responaibUltlea 
which  It  antaila. 

m  tba  middle  of  World  War  n  Wlnaton 
Churchill  mvokad  the  prlndpla  that  the 
nation  which  waa  carrying  tba  greater  part 
ot  tba  load  would  alao  have  to  exerclae  the 
aaajor  portion  of  the  authority.  That  was 
how  Ocn.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  eama  to 
be  namad  aa  commander  for  tha  great  In- 


But  thla  waa  no  new  Idea.  Natfema  always 
have  accepted  It  In  principle,  or  elae  thel^ 
aillanam  have  fallad  for  having  acornad  ti. 

MHiftal  Ferdinand  Pocb  b^osma  tba 
■upreme  leader  In  1918.  not  oecaoaa  he  waa 
a  aalUtary  geniua.  bu(  baeauaa  rimiaa  waa 
baartng  tba  beaviaat  Iji^ia  amoag  tba 
Aniea. 

No  matter  how  generoua  our  aentlmenta 
may  be  toward  the  nations  with  which  wa 
are  in  alliance,  to  think  along  any  other 
Itnea  when  we  are  confronted  w*th  the  mili- 
tary problem  can  mean  only  that  we  have 
an  unreallatic  appreciation  of  history. 

If  wa  afw  not  ready  for  such  responsibil- 
ity— not  only  to  accept  it  but  to  be  fhrm 
about  our  Inherent  right  to  It — then  we  bad 
no  bualneaa  entering  the  alliance. 


Daa't  Set!  EdacatieB  Shart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MIHNSSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   LNIIBU  STATES 

Tuesdaif.  August  23  ^legisiative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unantmotB  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  Tracy  F.  Tyler,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  <k  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Radio  Council,  as  well  as  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Edu- 
cation by  Radio,  which  appeared  in  the 
Septonber  1949  Issue  of  that  publica- 
tion. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecotD. 
rs  follows: 


I  T  aSU.   KDCICATION 

Broadcaatlng  waa  abaoal  given  up  for  lost 
at  tba  Inaututa  for  Bducatlon  by  Aadlo  at 
laat  May.  A  majority  of  the 
aaad  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
TV  waa  tba  eototng  madiuoi.  that  everything 


I 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MWORD 


Astm 


radio  did.  TV  oould  do  batter;  aad  that  It  wae 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  radio  would  go 
tba  way  of  sllaat  motloa  pletttraa. 

Mo  doubt  TV  is  rapsrler  to  radio  m  certain 
typss  of  programs.  But  sowMl  blOM  saa 
provide  stimulation  to  the  tmaflBdllOB  kk 
■MSf  dramatic  situations  that  la  auparler  to 
•IgM  and  sound  domblnad.  It  alao  appears 
that,  becauae  TV  viewing  la  ao  much  more 
tiring  than  radio  llatentng,  TV  seu  will  be 
used  fewer  hours  per  day  than  radloa  when 
the  novelty  wears  off.  Plnally.  TV  seema  to- 
tally  unaulted  for  thoea  who  wlah  to  secure 
education.  Information,  or  entertainment 
while  working  at  other  taaka — doing  hotiae- 
work,  atudylng,  reading,  playing  gamea, 
danclnt;.  etc. 

What  radio's  eventual  place  In  society  will 
be  In  the  future  will  probably  depend  as 
much  aa  anything  else  on  the  vision  with 
which  the  leaders  In  today's  radio  Industry 
study  Its  problems  and  apply  the  remedies 
which  good  Judgment  dictates. 

Radio  exlats  to  render  public  service.  Un- 
leaa  It  aarvea  well  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  neoeaaity  it  has  no  Justlflca- 
tlon  for  existence.  Not  all  radio  station 
owners  appear  to  have  accepted  this  prin- 
ciple even  though  it  waa  stated  clearly  In  the 
original  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  repeated  In 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  They  seem 
to  believe,  or  so  their  actions  would  make  It 
lypaar.  that  the  radio  frequency  which  they 
use  is  theirs  solely  for  profit.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  United  Statea  Congress,  when  the 
-Radio  Act  of  1927  was  written,  left  no  doubt 
that  all  radio  frequencies  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple. That  principle  has  never  been  chal- 
'labgsd.  but  not  all  of  tu  Implications  have 
been  followed. 

An  excellent  example  comes  to  mind.  The 
Cbnstltution  reserves  to  the  several  States 
the  control  of  education.  Yet  State  educa- 
tional InstltutioDa— ooUeges,  tmiversltiea. 
and  public  schools — ^whlcb  desire  radio  fa- 
cilities to  make  their  educational  service 
more  effective,  have  generally  been  puahed 
aalde  In  favor  of  others  who  use  publicly 
owned  radio  frequencies  for  private  profit. 

If  a  public  school  or  State  university  needs 
land  for  educational  purpoeee.  svch  property 
can  be  acquired  regardless  of  its  prior  use  or 
ownership.    Why  not  radio  frequencies? 

Have  the  members  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  forgotten  that  educa- 
tion Is  the  most  Important  function  which  a 
State  provides  for  Its  dtlaens?  How  long 
could  a  democratic  government  survive  with- 
out education — without  an  enlightened  elec- 
torate? And  what  are  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  this  principle?  Perhaps  it  might  be 
simpler  to  show  some  of  the  respects  In 
which  It  Is  being  violated. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
State  College,  to  mention  only  two  examples. 
have  been  operating  for  years  much-appre- 
dated  and  needed  educational  radio  services 
for  their  respective  States.  In  each  case  the 
State-owned  station  operates  simultaneously 
on  a  clear -channel  assignment  with  a  com- 
mercial station.  Under  present  PCC  rules. 
both  WOI  and  KUOlA  are  required  to  leave 
tba  air  at  suaaet  and  thus  be  silent  during 
tba  boora  wbaa  the  largest  potential  audl- 
anoas  ara  available.  The  rule  is  supposed  to 
protect  the  commercial  station  from  Inter- 
ference in  lU  aervlce  area.  Yet  engineering 
sttidlea  show  no  Interference  In  California 
from  WOI  (where  KPI.  which  shares  WOls 
ftaquaney.  is  locsted):  or  in  s  slmUar  area 
surrounding  New  York  (where  the  station 
which  shares  KUCMCs  frequency  is  located). 
There  la  thtis.  It  seems  to  thla  writer,  no- 
longer  any  sound  reason  why  WOI  and  KUOM 
should  not  be  permitted  to  broadcast  un- 
limited time. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  vital  lasua  at 
Many  State-owned  educattaBaft  radio 


statleaa  bead  tha  coverage  for  ■tate-wida 
iwiaa  wtyeb  only  AM  broadoastlaf  ean  pro- 
vide. Aad  adueatlonal  needs  ara  superior  to 
oemtaeretal  ones.  If  the  FOO  flaalfy  raeof- 
Bins  thu  fundamental  laot,  beelouded  as  It 
baa  been  by  those  who  have  a  personal  rather 
than  public -in  tereet  point  of  view,  could  It 
tonger  hesitate  to  serve  the  needs  of  such 
Statsa  ss  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  sven  though 
some  interference  might  result? 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  original  Federal 
Radio  Commlaslon  lacked  the  foresight  to 
make  provision  for  educational  broadcaatlng 
by  the  States  when  It  made  the  original  allo> 
cations.  The  PCC  did  better.  It  set  aside 
educational  channels  when  It  opened  the 
FM  band.  Thla  has  proved  to  be  a  wise  deci- 
sion. The  only  danger  now  la  that  some 
FCC  members,  lacking  a  sound  educational 
philosophy,  may  reassign  these  edtaeattanaUy 
dedicated  frequencies  to  commercial  use 
merely  because  they  think  the  States  have 
been  too  slow  in  using  them. 

Hearings  concerning  rule  making  for  TV 
allocations  began  In  Washington  on  Auguat 
3S.  Will  the  PCC  make  the  same  mistakes 
as  did  the  FRC  more  than  20  years  sgo? 
Education  in  most  States  la  not  yet  ready  to 
enter  the  TV  picture.  But  tliat  time  will 
come.  Will  there  be  TV  frequencies  for  edu- 
cation then?  The  newest  Commissioner, 
Frieda  B.  Hennock.  believes  that  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  ultra-high-frequency 
band  for  the  establishment  of  a  noncom- 
mercial educational  TV  service.  So  far  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  does  not  agree 
with  her. 

If  education  la  frozen  out  of  the  TV  band 
as  it  was  out  of  the  AM  liand,  will  it  not  give 
our  enemies  another  example  of  what  tliey 
so  often  accuse  us;  the  worship  of  material 
things  over  those  of  the  spirit?  Can  we 
afford  to  make  this  mistake? 

Teact  p.  Ttlzr,  £dtfor. 


Ef  ectWe  Medical  Care  for  All  Mif ht  Save 
325,000  Utcs  Lack  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23,  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
report  to  the  President  by  the  Federal 
Security  Administration,  entitled  "The 
Nation's  Health— A  10-Year  Program." 
it  is  estimated  that  some  325,000  lives 
might  be  prolonged  each  year  if  we  had 
enough  medical  personnel  and  hospitals, 
if  public-health  work  were  fully  effec- 
tive, if  we  had  a  better  system  of  financ- 
ing medical  care,  and  if  our  present 
scientific  knowledge  were  better  har- 
nessed and  distributed. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  inqxiiries 
as  to  the  basis  for  this  estimate,  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  has  been  prepared. 
The  information  contained  therein 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
Members. 

B^ffTW    OF    ESTIMATXS    OF    POSTPOHABLX    DSATBS 

(In  the  Nation's  Health,  pp.  8  and  9) 
It  Is  estimated  that  some  325.000  deaths 
might  be  avoided  each  year  through  wider 
distribution  and  earUer  application  of  pres- 
ent medical  knowledge  in  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,   and   treatment   of   Illness.    This 


total  Is  made  up  of  ttoa  following  astimatas 
for  savaral  oataaas  ot  tfaatba: 
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■  Aanunlnc  enoiifrh  mimical  nutopower  and  (Seilltte*, 
fully  eflMtlve  pablir  health  work,  aad  health  eduoattoa, 
an  artecjiaHa  system  of  ftnaneftig  oiedlcal  care,  and 
Nation-wide  application  and  distribution  ol  prsasat 
ine<lical  knowlpdge. 

■  Exchidinx  eommunicabis  dtssssei  and   pneumonia. 

Communicable  diseases  and  pnetunonla: 
Of  the  170,000  annual  deaths  from  com- 
municable diseases,  including  pneumonia, 
we  shotild  be  able  to  prevent  at  least  120,000 
with  our  present  medical  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  Brookings  Institution  ( 1 ) ,  in 
presenting  estimates  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  on  possible  increases  in  life 
expectancy  through  reduction  of  mortality 
at  ages  20-65  among  white  malea.  Indicates 
that  80  percent  of  the  deaths  from  syphUls 
and  tuberculosis  are  preventable,  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  from  pneumonia  and  in- 
fluenza. These  diseases  take  a  toU  of  about 
150.000  lives  a  year.  Nearly  90.000  of  theae 
lives  might  have  been  saved  if  the  percentage 
reductions  estimated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  could  have  been  effected. 

The  Brookings  report  also  indicates  some 
of  the  striking  improvements  in  control  of 
communicable  diseases  effected  by  the  Army 
in  World  War  n.  The  ntunber  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  among  Army  personnel  in  the 
United  States  declined  from  an  annual  rate 
of  0.24  per  1.000  men  in  World  War  I  to  only 
0.007  per  1,000  in  World  War  n.  With  com- 
pulsory smallpox  vaccination  in  World  War 
n,  only  116  cases  occurred  an[iong  troope  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas,  as  contrasted 
with  853  in  World  War  I.  The  tuberctiloais 
mortality  rate  In  the  Army  was  nearly  90  per- 
cent lower  in  the  Second  World  War  than  in 
the  First.  In  the  two  periods  the  number  of 
cases  of  tetanus  per  100,000  wounds  and 
Injuries  dropped  from  13.4  to  0.44.  Except  for 
tuberculoaia,  these  dlsesBBs  acco\m.t  for  rela- 
tively few  deaths  each  year.  The  fact  that 
their  Incidence  can  be  materially  reduced, 
however,  la  evidence  of  the  value  of  control 
measurea. 

When  regulations  on  use  of  repressive 
drugs  against  malaria  were  strictly  enforced 
by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  malaria 
rate  dropped  from  31.2-48.4  per  1.000  in 
November  1942-June  1943  to  10.7-17.2  dur- 
ing October  1943-March  1944.  and  even 
lower  thereeifter.  Even  more  effective  antl- 
malarla  drugs  have  since  tieen  developed,  and 
DDT  Is  proving  to  be  a  powerftxl  tool  in 
eradicating  the  mosquito  vectors  of  the  dis- 
ease. Use  of  sulfa  drugs  has  not  only  greatly 
reduced  the  case-fstality  rates  from  menin- 
gitis but  also  has  prevented  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  One  Army  report  showed  only  2 
esses  among  19,000  men  receiving  sulfadia- 
zine as  a  preventive  meastue.  whUe  there 
were  40  cases  among  18.800  controls  not  re- 
ceivlng  sulfa  drugs. 

These  are  striking  evidences  of  what  matf 
be  done  in  reducing  illness  and  mortality 
from  communicable  diseases  when  preven- 
tive, diagnoatic.  and  therapeutic  meastires 
can  be  taken  promptly  and  thoroughly. 
Wide  appUcation  of  immunlcation  agalaat 
tuberctiloels  may  open  new  poasibllltlaa  at 
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New  antlblottca  and  hormones,  and  newly 
<l>covered  umb  of  thoae  that  have  alraatfy 
lnmeU  bcneflelal.  month  b^  mootb  ln<lie»t« 
In  InttClas  more  dtaaaaM  and  offer 
of  proloDftnc  Htm  and 
kbUtty  and  pain.  A  few  dra- 
at  than  recent  adrancee  In 
medical  knowledge  and  tkUla  are  the  rapid 
ciaroft  of  typbold  fever  with  Chloromycetin; 
the  effect  of  compound  B  or  cortlaone  on 
mmtUMtoM  artbitUa  and  rheumatic  frver; 
ttm  vahM  of  anraomydn  in  amebic  dywn* 
tery.  of  nacmyctn  in  tuberctilosls.  and  of 
both  In  Roeky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

Cancer  and  heart  dlacaaaa:  The  Brookings 
npcrt  ( 1 )  cltaa  ertlmaf  of  the  Metropolitan 
uim  Inauraaoa  Oo.  that  mortality  from  can- 
cer mlfht  be  redtMCd  by  40  percent  and 
dwthi  from  heart  dlseaae  by  10  percent.  Ap- 
plying tbeae  percentagea  to  the  172,000  an- 
n«al  deatbe  ftam  cancer  and  other  malignant 
tamers  and  to  the  423,000  from  heart  dlaeaaes 
wookl  give  a  saving  of  about  115.000.  The 
Brooklxiga  report  gives  fxirther  evidence  of 
potential  reduction  In  cancer  mortality,  by 
statlBC  that  IfO.arn  Itvea  might  be  saved  if 
9mA  of  tbe  mjno  new  caaea  a  year  received 
me  beet  ears  now  known.  The  report  goes 
on  to  say  that  even  If  all  the  new  cases  had 
only  average  early  treatment,  nearly  9S.0CO 
Ilrea  migbt  be  saved.  Cancer  erperts  usually 
agree  that  deaths  from  that  disease  could 
be  eiilMtantlally  reduced  If  all  cases  were 
tflagBoeed  and  treated  promptly. 

Accidents:  T^  Brooktnpi  report  (I^  also 
cttea  estimates  by  tbe  Metropolitan  LL'e  In- 
•oraace  Co.  that  80  percent  of  the  deatbs 
ttom  accidents  among  white  males  aged  30-65 
cmikl  be  prevented.  Applying  that  rate  to 
the  nearly  100,000  deaths  from  accidents 
w««id  give  a  saving  of  80.000.  Better  safety 
praeautlons  and  public  health  measures  and 
effective  mental  hygiene  coxild  go  far 
preventing  deaths  from  accidental 
In  fat  tor  lee,  homes,  and  highways. 
Safety  precautions  can  probably  be  adopted 
easily  and  rapidly  In  ln<tuatry  than 
Thus  the  potential  re- 
tmttttm  of  accidental  deaths  among  men  of 
working  age  is  probably  greater  than  can  be 
for  the  general  population.  Tor 
reaeon.  the  estimated  number  of  lives 
that  might  be  saved  from  accMeBtal  death 
eltcd  in  the  Nation  >«  Health  repraetnts  40 
fMber  than  SO  percent  of  the  annual  number 
«f  deeths  froaa  accidents,  or  an  estimated 
of  40.000  lives. 

It  aad  ■aliinal  aortiOlty:  In  l»4fi 
I  IMieM  —Hfcwa  aatf  hnMaa  died  of  eom- 
pUcatlotts  of  pregnancy  and  condltlooa  peettl- 
Mt  to  the  Arat  year  of  tile.  IT  the  rate  for 
■uatarnal  Bwrtailty  in  Connecticut  in  that 
ycer  bad  applied  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  total  of  nearly  S.100  maternal 
hav«  been  rettueed  to  ajOO. 
\  saving  of  1.400  Uvea.  Slm- 
Uarly  If  the  Bhede  lalnnd  rate  tor  deaths  of 
InTanU  In  the  teat  year  of  life  had  ohtelned 
for  the  United  Statee  as  a  whole.  M.00O.  of 
the  nearly  100.000  babies  bom  alive  who  died 
ha  the  first  year  uf  their  existence  might  still 
be  living. 

According  to  the  Associate  Chief  of  the 
United  y »*M  Chlldrsn's  Bureau  {2).  eipert 
care  eooftd  «ave  more  than  a  third  of  the 
premature  bablee  that  die  (3).  Moveover, 
maternal  martallty  tn  at  least  one  of  the 
beet  Statee  tn  1M5  was  unneeeeaaniy  high: 
physiclana  who^  studied  the  eawaaa  of  mater- 

MMaae  that  tferee- 
of  fhoe*  w*#  dMd  might  have  been 

(3). 

ttb:  IX  only  the  potential 
la  aaortamy  tn  um  tour  group* 
ited  above  were  totaled,  t^  aeUBated 
aavta«  would  be  aba«i  IWMO  llw. 
Of  the  410UI00  deattia  from  other  causes, 
about  SMM  were  from  dUbetss  nMDttva, 
over  7,000  were  tram  appendicitis 


from  hernia  and  Intestinal  uhetructVm. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  (1> 
estimates  that  redvkrtlons  of  40  percent 
In  mortality  are  possible  for  all  these  eoodl- 
tlons  among  white  males  aged  aO-dO.  Ap- 
plying that  rate  to  all  deaths  from^these 
eanaaa  woald  sCeet  a  saving  of  nearly  33.000 
Uvea,  thm  aMrtallty  reduettona  that  might 
be  possible  for  suicide,  ulcer,  MUary  calculi, 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  satiated  at  3S 
percent  by  the  Metropolitan.  Applying  that 
reduction  to  the  nearly  14.000  deaths  from 
suicide,  the  9.000  from  lUcers.  the  13.000 
fram  clrrhoels  of  the  liver,  snd  tbe  7  000 
from  biliary  calculi  would  give  a  saving  of 
an  additional  11.000  lives.  .According  to 
the  Metropolitan,  mortality  from  nephritis 
and  intracranial  lesions  could  be  cut  about 
10  percent.  That  would  give  a  saving  of 
about  23.000  In  the  93.000  deaths  from  neph- 
ritis and  the  127.000  from  Intracranial  le- 
sions. 

Totaled,  these  estimated  savings  would 
represent  M.OOO  Uvea.  The  percentage  re- 
duction of  mortality  in  tbe  Metropolitan 
Life  Insxirance  Co.'s  estimates,  however, 
doubtless  postulate  more  effective  health 
education  and  more  widespread  knowledre 
and  practice  of  dietary  and  hygienic  stand- 
ards than  can  be  realistically  expected  for 
many  years  to  come  As  a  more  conserva- 
tive estimate,  the  figure  cited  in  the  Nation's 
Health  for  potential  savings  from  these  di- 
seases is  30,000 

ConcItiBlon :  It  Is  obvious  that  one  cannot 
expect  a  simultaneous  reduction  tn  all  tyiws 
of  fatalities  A  life  saved  frooa  oas  disease 
win  ultimately  succumb  to  aimWier.  Con- 
trol of  the  communicable  diseases  of  child- 
hood over  tbe  past  generation  and  deductions 
In  maternal  and  infant  mortality  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  UniiiasaU  nuabcr  of 
deaths  in  the  older  age  giowpe  frem  heart 
dtoeaaea,  eancer.  and  nephritis.  By  the  same 
tokm,  with  our  aging  population,  some  day 
our  total  death  rate  may  start  to  increase. 

The  abeolute  numbers  given  in  thcee  esti- 
mates are.  of  course,  only  broad  fHMral  ap- 
proBlafttloas  of  the  potential  effsctlvenees 
of  our  pMBMit  medical  knowledge  as  expe- 
rienced in  areas  of  the  United  States  that 
have  Bsade  the  greatest  progreas  in  control 
of  specific  diseases.  Even  though  we  know 
that  everybody  must  die  of  some  cause  some 
day.  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  the  cun- 
tinulag  preealeaee  of  malaria,  typhoid  fe- 
ver, and  other  eradlcBMe  diseases  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  Statca.  or  reilnquUh  ef- 
forts to  prevent  early  deaths,  prolong  lives, 
reduce  stcknees  and  dlaahUtty .  and  Improve 
the  weii -being  and  productivity  of  everyone 
in  the  country. 


( 1 )  The  Bioidlnga  Institution.  Functions 
and  activities  of  the  National  Oovemment  in 
the  field  of  welfare:  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations prepared  for  the  ( Hoover  i  Com- 
mission on  Organlntion  of  the  Executive 
BMBCh  of  the  Oovemaent.  Washington: 
1040.  pp.  1T4-1«7. 

(2)  Bauniputner.  Lecna.  Tbsthnony  be- 
fore the  Babcomsalttee  on  Health.  Senate 
Committee  on  Ukbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
June  27.  1»40  (UopubUahed). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaasoM 
TS  or  THI  UMIiUl  STATBS 

AuoMit  2i  ilggMative  duy  of 
Thursday.  June  2  > .  1949 

Mr.   mMtm.    Mr.    President.    I    &.^k 
to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkco«d  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  Not  a  Con.stn;cUve 
Pledge?"  publLshed  in  my  home  town 
newspaper,  the  Eugene  (Or eg.)  Register- 
Guard  of  July  25.  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

WHT    NOT    A    COirSTaUCnVK    PLXDCBT 

All  over  the  United  States  there  is  contro- 
veny  eesr  the  loyalty  pludaM  which  ace  being 
ezaeted  from  public  HrvsnU.  aspeclaUy 
school  teachers.  Most  of  these  proposed 
pledges  take  the  negaUve  form  of  a  declara- 
tion that  the  person  has  not  been,  and  prom- 
ises in  no  way  to  be  oooBSSlsd  with  the  Com- 
munist Party.  This  sort  of  pledis  is  ne«  only 
futile  but  a  proper  cause  of  resentment. 

Why  not  subsUtute  a  constructive  pledge 
for  which  the  pattern  la  found  in  the  oath 
which  is  required  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  article  2.  section  1.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  It  is 
a  very  simple  thing  and  It  reads : 

"I  do  solenuily  swear  lor  afllrmt  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  ofllce  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes." 

That  same  oath,  with  appropriate  varia- 
tions as  tt)  the  name  of  the  ofllce,  is  widely 
need  tn  the  swearing  in  of  all  Federal  ofllclals 
and  the  ranking  ofllcers  of  many  States. 
There  is  no  reason  why  tbe  same  oath  should 
not  bs  administered  tn  all  public  asrvaats, 
howe'ver  humble  There  Is  nothing  bwnfllht- 
Ing  in  It  On  the  contrary,  this  alBrmatlve 
pledge  lends  great  dignity  to  any  ofBce  of 
triist — and  every  public  office  Is  an  ofllce  of 
trust. 

Thoee  pledgee  which  refer  to  communism 
are  Insulting  becauae  Of  the  Implirntlons. 
They  Imply  that  the  parson  who  la  required 
to  make  the  promise  Is  already  suspect  or 
that  he  Is  of  such  weak  character  that  he 
could  easily  be  seduced.  Tbe  afllrmatlve 
pledge  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slsftes,  the  lavrs  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
would  is  sdAdently  binding  In  evw7  eaae. 
It  Is  posMhIs  to  proseeute  any  public  servant 
who  dsparta  from  such  an  oath.  If  action 
beconee  nseeesary  But  the  main  point  la 
that  thla  Is  s  pledge  which  does  not  degrade. 
It  adds  dignity  to  any  public  duty. 


Enterprise.  Oref. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOWEU  STOCKMAN 

or  oaseow 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23,  1949 

^L^.  STOCKMAN.  Mr  SpeaJcer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  article  written  by  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  about  Enterprise.  Oreg.. 
which  Is  in  the  district  I  represent.  Mr. 
Neuberger  has  certainly  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  town  of  Enterprise.  He  makes 
you  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  glorious 
frontier  of  the  West,  which  is  also  an  ac- 
tive huaiBCd*  aad  agrtcuitural  center.  I 
oiler  Um  rdCroiiiannt  of  the  article  which 
follows  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
am!  the  Senate: 

irr  FAVoam  toww — STfmFusB.  uaaa. 
(By  Bichard  L.  Neuberger) 

The  Alpe  are  7.000  aallea  away,  but  thay 
could  have  been  the  models  (or  the  frowning 
mountains  so  cloee  to  Main  Street  tn  Knter- 
prtse,  Oreg..  that  one  of  the  high  school'i 
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long-armed  baaketbatl  stars  might  reach  out 
and  touch  a  snowy  summit.  Distance  does 
not  dilute  the  presence  of  the  mountains  In 
this  Arcadian  trading  center  near  Oregon's 
northeast  comer.  Mountains  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  community  as  the  wide  bridges 
over  Prairie  Creek  or  the  old  box-shaped 
hotels  where  all  rooms  have  the  same  key  and 
no  one  locks  his  door  anyway. 

The  traveler  on  State  Highway  82  drives 
through  the  twisting  slot  tooled  by  the  Wal- 
lowa River,  and  Enterprise  suddenly  is 
framed  In  the  windshield.  Over  the  cowl  the 
wayfarer  sees  a  compact  collection  of  church 
steeples,  bungalows,  and  squat  two-story 
biislness  buildings  Cucked  in  an  elbow  of 
crags. 

This  embrace  of  municipality  and  granite 
range  Is  an  affectionate  one;  the  tight  lasso 
of  timberllne  seems  only  a  snowball's  throw 
beyond  the  musty  courthouse  with  its  re- 
cessed windows  and  piano-crate  contours. 
Two  thousand  people  live  in  Enterprise,  but 
the  dwarfing  proximity  of  the  mountains 
makes  it  appear  little  more  than  an  upland 
village.  What  edifice  of  brick  and  mortar 
could  be  a  match  for  Ruby  Peak  or  Traverse 
Ridge? 

People  do  not  even  turn  around  for  a  sec- 
ond look  at  a  hulking  blond  young  man.  6 
feet  5  inches  tall  and  constructed  propor- 
tionately, who  trudges  into  the  First  National 
Bank  with  a  pair  of  black-and-tan  hounds  In 
leash.  He  is  Allan  Wilson,  who  hunts  alone 
for  cougars  on  the  rim  rock  of  the  nearby 
Snake  River  Canyon,  deepest  in  the  Nation. 
Once  Allan  bagged  five  during  an  afternoon 
and  banked  WOO  in  bounty  money;  for  fells 
concolor,  America's  biggest  cat.  is  a  menace 
not  only  to  Enterprises  calves  and  horses, 
but  also  to  their  foraging  wild  brethren  such 
as  elk  and  mule  deer,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley's  neat  fences. 

Allan  Wilson  is  Just  another  citizen  per- 
forming a  workaday  Job.  What  matters  if  the 
task  takes  him  along  chasm  thresholds  where 
the  Eiffel  Tower  might  be  lost  In  the  dim 
depths  below?  Nor  did  Enterprise  residents 
ever  waste  curiosity  on  a  rosy -cheeked  girl 
working  in  the  sheriff's  office,  who  walked 
barefooted  on  an  apron  of  'ce  down  to  the 
congealing  waters  of  Wallowi^  Lake  In  Decem- 
ber and  splashed  in  to  keep  her  backsUoke 
ftwn  rusting.  This  was  commonplace  to 
Brterprise.  although  the  PorUand  Oi-egonian. 
380  miles  away,  put  It  on  the  front  page 
when  an  excited  tourist  described  the  girl's 
feat. 

Enterprise  is  off  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  Northwest.  One  always  must 
specially  plan  an  itinerary  to  enjoy  its  pas- 
toral atmosphere.  Incongruously  enough, 
this  distance  of  the  region  s  culture  from 
mid-channel  makes  Enterprise  impervious 
to  pomp  and  power.  Just  as  contiguity  makes 
it  Indifferent  to  tbe  solitudes.  Opposite  ex- 
tremes produce  the  same  reaction. 

That  rangy  man  with  sandy  hair,  clad  In 
Levis  and  mackinaw.  hunched  over  a  bowl 
of  soup  In  the  dining  room  of  the  stone- 
bullt  Enterprise  Hotel,  is  Justice  Bill  Doug- 
las of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
From  the  cabin  of  tamarack  logs  which  he 
put  together  himself,  Douglas  has  used  the 
Forest  Service  phone  line,  strung  from  the 
lodgepole  pines  In  Lostme  Canyon,  to  decline 
Invitations  fi-om  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  to  be  their  running  mate  on  victorious 
tickets.  Yet  the  local  chieftain  gave  the 
episode  a  whole  lot  less  attention  than  did 
the  Times  or  Herald  Tribune,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  in  New  York  City. 

Some  western  towns  on  the  fringe  of  the 
backwoods  are  robust  and  boisterous.  They 
express  their  individuality  in  rodeos  and 
stampedes.  Although  Ranger  Grady  Miller, 
a  hawk-ncsed  man  who  was  brought  up  in 
Enterprise  and  lives  in  a  frame  house  near 
the  library.  flSMMfdi  What  the  Chief  For- 
rester at  Waabtagtah  eaBB  the  most  rugged 
ranger  district  In  the  Uiiited  States  of  Amer- 


ica, the  community  is  staid  and  placid.  Its 
new  $230,000  hospital  will  not  have  to  be 
guarded  by  "Quiet"  signs. 

On  the  narrow  fields  between  the  last  row 
of  Enterprise'8  homes  and  garages  and  the 
first  tilt  of  the  mountains,  dairy  herds  graze 
in  an  alpine  setting.  Up  an  occasional  draw 
can  be  seen  Eagle  Cap,  granite  capital  of  the 
Wallowa  Range,  where  a  dozen  rivers  rise 
Ilk  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  These 
rivers  enrich  the  valley.  Grass  flourislies  in 
the  spring  until  it  tickles  a  Holstein's  belly. 
Pasttires  present  a  sylvan  picture  against  the 
dark  grandetir  of  the  peaks.  Ponderosa 
pines,  with  orange-colored  bark  seamed  like 
alligator  hide,  grow  along  the  dirt  roads 
which  lead  to  the  county  seat. 

The  county  seat  Is  Enterprise,  and  it  re- 
flects both  economically  and  spiritually  this 
tranquil  farming  vista.  Last  year  the  tovm 
shipped  $2,800,000  worth  of  cattle,  $1,344,000 
worth  of  hogs,  and  $1,250,000  In  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  Mount  Emily  Sawmill  hires  90 
men.  but  60  of  them  are  logging  In  the  woods, 
so  agriculture  remains  the  dominant  influ- 
ence on  Enterprise.  People  study  the  grain 
and  cattle  market  before  they  peer  at  the 
dates  set  for  the  fishing  season. 

The  outdoor  life  is  accepted  with  matter- 
of-fact  acknowledgment  in  Enterprise.  Most 
boys  have  drawn  a  bead  on  an  elk  by  the  time 
they  are  old  enough  to  take  their  Tender- 
foot tests  for  the  Scouts.  Allan  Wilson  s 
son  Kimmy  shot  his  first  cougar  when  he  was 
9.  It  is  the  breach  rather  than  the  observ- 
ance of  this  code  which  draws  attention. 
The  Chieftain  has  been  crusading  against 
visiting  hunters  who  use  planes  to  spot  the 
quarry.  What  chance  does  this  give  the  poor 
critter  of  antler  and  hoof? 

Walter  Brennan  and  E^igene  Pallette,  movie 
actors  with  nearby  ranches,  shop  on  Main 
Street  and  are  accepted  as  casually  as  Justice 
Douglas.  This  is  probably  because  all  these 
celebrities  can  throw  a  diamond  hitch, 
wrestle  a  yearling,  and  ride  a  rlm-rock  trail. 
They  thus  acquire  protective  coloration.  In 
Enterprise  they  would  be  conspicuous  only 
if  they  could  not  accomplish  these  deeds. 
Ability  to  weave  a  diamond  hitch  on  a  pack 
horse  Is  as  essential  to  locomotion  outside 
Enterprise  as  a  driver's  license  Is  to  travel 
on  the  highways. 

Enterprise  is  In  a  calendar-art  setting. 
The  town  of  steeples  and  poplar  trees,  the 
cows  in  their  carpet  of  green,  the  tassels  of 
pine,  the  majestic  ridge  of  the  Wallowa 
Range — this  makes  more  than  one  venerable 
nomad  nostalgic  for  the  illustrations  in  the 
Heidi  book  he  read  long  ago.  "Switzerland 
must  be  like  this,"  is  a  common  reaction  of 
tourists  who  leave  the  well-worn  Oregon  Trail 
for  State  Highway  82. 

The  reaction  la  not  new.  It  was  that  of 
men  who  wandered  into  the  Wallowas  before 
the  internal -combustion  engine  revolution- 
ized American  life.  The  pioneers  saw  before 
them  everything  t  ley  would  need.  The  val- 
ley burgeoned  with  fish,  game,  timber,  water, 
and  rich  alluvial  soil.  Nez  Perce  Indians  had 
been  promised  they  could  live  In  the  region 
for  "as  long  as  the  sun  shall  set  in  the  sky," 
but  now  they  were  ordered  to  move  on.  The 
Stone  Age  had  to  give  way  to  the  Iron  Age. 

Under  Chief  Joseph,  the  Indians  fought 
for  their  homeland.  At  White  Bird  Hill,  east 
of  where  Enterprise  now  dots  the  valley, 
more  soldiers  died  tban  on  any  day  during 
th«j  Indian  wars  except  when  Custer  fell. 
But  the  Nez  Perce  were  outnumbered. 
Joseph  led  them  on  a  meandering  1,000-mile 
retreat  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  then  north 
towsird  Canada.  The  Second  Cavalry  cut 
them  off  and.  surrounded  by  stacks  of  his 
dead,  Joseph  at  last  surrendered. 

"I  am  tired  of  fighting."  he  told  General 
MUes.  "Our  children  are  freezing  to  death. 
From  where  the  sun  now  stands,  Joseph  will 
fight  no  more  forever." 

From  this  somber  beginning  in  1877 
stemmed  the  prospMOUs  hinterland  economy 
which  now  centers  In  Enterprise.    The  town 


was  incorporated  9  years  later.  Shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  highway  and  a 
branch-line  railroad  were  thnist  up  the 
Qrande  Ronde  and  Wallowa  Rivers  from 
La  Grande.  Tucked  away  behind  its  rangea. 
Enterprise  has  been  a  thriving  but  remote 
community  ever  since. 

People  who  see  Enterprise  lose  their  heart 
to  a  scene  which  is  at  once  uniquely  alpine 
and  rural,  and  combines  the  best  featurea  of 
each.  Two  or  three  Enterprise  profusilonsi 
men  actually  got  there  by  going  through 
Dun  tt  Bradstreet  to  find  the  strongest  finan- 
cial settlement  west  of  tbe  Rockies,  within 
30  minutes  of  good  hunting  and  fishing. 
Prom  widely  scattered  points,  ail  of  them 
eventually  arrived  at  Enterprise. 

Because  of  their  own  fierce  sense  of  loyalty 
to  tbe  town.  Enterprise's  people  think  they 
know  how  the  Nez  Perce  must  have  felt  long 
ago  when  ordered  to  abandon  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  alder  trees  along  Prairie  Creek. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  make  amends,  but  the 
majestic  beetling  summit  which  is  closest 
to  town  of  all  the  Wallowas  bears  an  honored 
name.  It  is  Chief  Joseph  Mountain.  The 
choice  was  unanimous  in  Enterprise,  where 
more  than  one  generation  has  looked  up  at 
the  snowy  crown  In  salute  to  a  warrior  of 
another  time  and  race  who  loved  the  little 
vest-pocket  valley  enough  to  pledge  bis  life 
for  it. 


Agricultural  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker, .  as  I 
stated  in  the  Rsccrd  yesterday,  there  is 
wide  distress  among  the  agricultural 
workers  in  the  State  of  California  be- 
cause of  mounting  unemployment. 
Under  the  international  agreement  made 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  does  the 
United  States  Government  propose  to 
import  Mexican  nationals  for  agricul- 
tural work? 

In  a  letter  dated  August  22.  1949. 
written  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  Mr.  H.  L.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  points 
out  very  clearly  that  prevailing  condi- 
tions in  other  States  around  the  country 
indicate  there  are  more  than  enough 
agricultural  workers  here  in  the  United 
States  already  to  supply  the  demand 
without  bringing  in  additional  workers 
from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rkcorb.  I  wish 
to  include  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  Mr.  Goodwin; 

AtnstTST  22.  I9tf . 
Mr.  RoBEBT  C.  Gooownt, 

Dtrecfor,  United  Stntes  Smployment 
Semice,  Wos/imjrton,  D.  C. 

DSAB  Mb.  Goodwim:  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
that  the  reorganization  plan  transferring  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  back  to 
the  Labor  Department  has  been  approved 
by  Congress. 

There  are  several  matto-s  I  would  like  to 
take  up  with  you  at  this  time  and  I  trust 
some  consideration  may  be  given  to  the 
propoeals  I  am  making. 

We  have  been  over  the  rec^t  International 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for 
Imoortatlon  of  Mexican  nationals.    While  It 
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foa  do  luiT*  » 
M  to  wtsWlabtac 

I  also  Ao(«  that  tiMr*  It  • 

tbflK  prtsnty  nay  tM  glT«u  to  Mud- 

cuimwy  iii««al- 

ioa*  IB  Mexico. 

tHa  ffenaraJ  aChJcatloMrt  feoard 

MoofeataUar  PouBdattoo.  It  la  raoavtad 

thara  an  a  feaU  aUl<ion  Ulafal  Maiican 

flf  Tim  atoaa.     "Am 


IntarBaUoaal  apHaaBHit  «p  to  tiM 

rupoaad  to  ba  raar^tad  imdar  It. 

dtzi^  to  your  manarandxiin  of  July 

or  tba  Pam  Labor  AdTi«ory 

aa  ef  JUiy  l    vara 

far  MJM  ■rtUaH  WM«  Indians:   13.03) 

t  jrr  MaBleana,  to  addition    to 


tbat  a  eailtng  of  ftMO 

tiM  potato  karfaat  to  Arooa- 
took  Coimty.  Maine,  bad  baen  wt. 

In  raferenca  to  ttaa  Brltlab  Waat  Indians. 
»e  undarstand  that  approximately  half  of 
the  numbar  glvan  in  ttiia  breaX-dowa  tiave 
bean  In  thla  eoottry  atnea  tha  war.  certinca- 
tlona  hava  baan  renewed  each  year,  and  these 
workan  MMlarrad  annually  tnm  norlda  to 
OoBBacUcut  and  other  New  England  States. 
tba  employers  of  Brltlah  West 
la  tta  baparlal  Afrteiiitxffal  Corp  .  of 
■artford.  Oonn.  A  number  of  our  unem- 
ployed members  wrote  the  petaoniMi  direc- 
tor (tf  tbat  oorporatton  aaklac  for  )oba  A 
poatai  card  waa  sent  to  them  (s  copy  of  which 
li  andoaad)  urging  tbcm  not  to  come  to 
CoaaactlCBt  aa  iliaia  war*  no  )oba  for  tbam 
It  la  wail  kaoiWA  thai  Umts  is  unemploy- 
■tant  In  tlM  State  of  Cozuxacticut  as  well  as 
tn  otbar  Haw  Bngland  States.  It  appeios  to 
ma  that  joar  ofllee  shorxld  sec  that  the  fcr- 
cetmnad  tflunadbitefy  to 
l^Uaarlcan  elttaettt  given 
fey  ba  available. 
I  kiww  the  argnaMtBt  ttaM  latfaacrlsl  worft- 
an  will  noc  accept  lov-pald  Jotoa  and  that 
It  la  not  the  function  of  the  Unltad  Statca 
KfepkjyiBant  Service  to  concern  Itself  about 
waga  rataa  and  other  conditions.  I  would 
to  potat  otn  that  It  Is  not  tb«  ftme^ 
~  It  Service  to  atiaiatate 

by  itip- 

ptytng  labor  tnm.  thla  or  any  otter  country 
for  aaploltatioo.  Tha  tokacco  companiaa 
make  minirm*  of  doUars  and  aoiae  of  tham. 
stich  aa  tha  Imperial  Corp..  are  owned   by 

at  the  end  of  the  to- 
■rttlah  W«M 
Italy  %JHm  to 
transferred  back  to  Ptartdfe  to  work  for  tha 
Ualtad  Stataa  Sugar  Corp..  at  Clewlaton.  and 
are  sent  ac^uth  to  taka  >oba  of  Amar- 
a  the  fruit  and  ««Batable  crops.  I  am 
that  the  PlorMs  Employment  Serv- 
had  aa«r«ar  for  ajao  at^twean* 
Iv  moaCha  and  haa  done  nothing 
about  recruiting  liatrlMa  ettlHBa  for  theaa 
joba.  At  ilifwn»»  tlaaw  wa  haw*  made  direct 
offers  to  tha  United  Stataa  8i«ar  Corp  to 
im  racrattli^  au 


t^  MPtfctng:  bat  a  rwa-aro«Bd  f 


go  back  each  y«ar  to  work 
>a  taken,  tha 
Wovki  it 
(ba  Britteh 


^iBg  Win  bnppaa  tb*»  f»* 

^^t^mam  bMll  to  thair  biaMi 


Abo«t  ft  *ya  ago^  Mr  A.  J.  Dntafty.  praal- 
dant  or  the  Mate*  Stnta  Padaratkm  of  Labor. 


wrote  me  that  the  Maine  gmployment  Service 
riiiiiB^wlii  bad  rrtmiMiifatnl  with  him  in 
nfrrrbn  to  Om  pinpui!  to  krlng  in  5.000 
irrnatrr  barvaat  baa4to  ftoai  CasMla.  We  re- 
prug.  oMrtag  to  aooyaiati  to  rMntiting  tb« 
•MO  wBTkara  aaadatf  Ibr  this  job  But  Mr 
■oeaky  inforva  mm  tlwt  be  discussed  the 
BMtter  with  aoivtoyMaat  Mrvloa  oaetsle  and 
racMlvad  aoma  mtut— oa  that  thay  would 
larlMiis  bafora  brlngtag  ba  foralgn 
To  «Bto.  aothtag  baa  baen  done. 
aa  far  aa  I  can  atoarmlne. 

I  alto  btob  to  oaO  yew  actontion  to  «n 
apfUMMoa  %m  MOB  faretgn  workers  being 
made  for  cotton  picking  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
toBlppi.  Tha  cotton  report  of  August  1  esti- 
■atoa  that  the  MlMlwIppl  erep  will  be 
IW  000  baiaa  Mao  tJtoa  laal  yaar.  tnm  to  boil 
waavu  infeataMM.  DawaiM  tndleatad  in 
production  for  tha  Stato  of  Arkanaaa.  3S3.000 
balea:  Alabama.  aS7J00  baler  Louisiana, 
1S1.000  bales:  Missouri.  Si. 000  bales:  Tennca- 
aea.  30.000  toiaa:  or  s  total  of  1.504.000  bales 
to  thaaa  atM-flouthem  States  less  than  last 
year  In  toraa  of  manpower  raqulrwmants 
tur  picking  the  erop.  aaeh  werfeer  avaraghag 
300  pounds  per  day,  5  days  a  week  for  8  wevks. 
there  will  be  no  jobs  for  383.000  cotton 
pickers  who  found  etnployment  picking  cot- 
ton tn  these  States  last  year  I  might  point 
out  that  cotton  estimates  of  the  Department 
off  Agrleultnre  Crop  Reporting  Board  on 
Augrat  1  of  each  year  are  asaally  very  doae 
to  tha  aeeurata  picture  prevailing  during  the 
commg  saaaon. 

Although  there  la  an  Indicated  Increase  In 
cotton  production  In  Texas.  Artaona.  Haw 
Mexico,  and  California  offsetting  the  daeraaae 
In  tha  Southeast  and  tnld-South  Statea.  tha 
labor  supply  Is  available  m  these  States  for 
harvesting  the  cotton  crop.  There  Is  tarrlflc 
unemployment  tn  California  now  and  people 
out  tliete  could  well  be  sent  to  Ariaona  for 
harvesting  the  crop.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  tn  Irrigated  land,  cotton  doea  not 
deteriorate  as  rap.dly  as  elsewhere.  With 
Government  g\iarantles  of  ootton  prices 
there  la  no  reason  to  attempt  to  furnish 
^rwM^h  labor  to  pick  the  cotton  crop  aa 
rapidly  as  It  opens.  The  work  aaason  In  all 
parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  could  be  extended 
30  days  and  the  agricultural  workers  benefit 
by  It.  The  United  States  Cnploymant  Serv- 
ice la  oat  obligated  to  protect  the  profits  of 
tha  employers  any  more  than  It  Is  obligated 
to  concern  Itsalf  with  wages  of  tha 

Ak  to  tha  BUgar-baat  section  of  tba 
try.  I  am  not  prepared  to  eoaMBaat  oa 
dlrcetiy:  however.  It  B«y  ba  Bota<  that  tha 
thousands  of  nstlve-born  >aaarltans  of 
Mevtran  dasrant  who  have  baen  forced  off 
tha  faraas  along  the  border  in  Taxas  are 
availaWo  lor  Joba.  Tha 
formaffly  obtalnad  all  thalr 
ettlaa  of  Texaa.  They  can  do  ae 
4.00(MK)0  Amarlcana  are  nncnployad. 
SIncaraiy  youra. 

H.  L.  MncuaLi..  Pretidtnt. 


SeaHie  Gty  Lifibt  CmitSmmtt  Remarkable 
Grw%vtk — PUces  One  of  Largest  Gcb- 
crator  Orders  oa  Recorti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  lUTCHELL 


HI  TB>  BOUSB  of  RmUtSCNTATI  V  CB 

T9eadm9.  Augtt  23,  1949 

Mr.  MrrCHZLL.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
ban  who  br«  fumUar  miih  our  great 
rbl  power  projccU— BonneTllk  and 


Grand  Coulee — In  the  Pacific 
may  not  relaixe  that  we  also  hoirt 
scale  power  projects  operated  by  munici- 
pal agencies.  I  believe  the  Members  wUl 
be  greatly  interested  in  th«  following  ac- 
count of  the  prograas  of  Seattle  City 
Light,  written  by  »t«  superintendent.  Mr. 
E  R.  Hoffman,  and  published  In  Public 
Power  magaitne  for  Augixst  1»4». 

Under  Mr.  Hoffman  Seattle  City  Light 
haa  understood  the  growing  demand  for 
power  and  haa  loat  no  time  In  ita  affoita 
to  develop  fully  the  hydroatectrlc  capac- 
ity of  the  Skaslt  River 

Mr.  Hoffman's  article  glvea  salient 
fact^  and  flmirwi  and  outlines  the  con- 
sistently forward-looking  attitude  of 
Seattle  City  Light 

SasTTLBa  PioMsaa  Stwibm  futcwm  Owa  or 
LAsaaav  OawaaAWM  Oaaaaa — Utiutt  Oa- 
aaaa  tmum  80.000-Kn.owArr  BLacnuc  Cbm- 
■uvoas:  Haa  DooaLXs  CAPikciTT  AvaaAaa  or 
Omcs  KviaT  fi^^  TBAaa 

(By  ■.  R    Hcffmnn.  suparintandant.  Seattia 

City   Light) 

Symbolic  of  a  phenomenal  growth  that 
baa  saan  the  syatera  double  Its  load  an  aver- 
age of  ooce  every  5S  years.  Seattle  City 
Light  laat  month  gave  Waatlnghouse  Elertrlc 
Corp.  <ma  of  the  largast  orders  for  electric 
generators  ever   placed 

Three  •0.000>kllow:in  machines,  which  will 
coat  almost  04.400.000.  were  ordered  for  tha 
new  Boaa  piwwsibruust.  Plrat  of  these  new 
units  la  espaetad  to  start  operating  tn  Ito- 
VBWibar  lOSa  the  second  in  PMmiary  I9S3, 
aad  the  third  tn  May  196S.  Still  another 
Weaunghouse  generator,  of  00.00O-kllowatt 
capacity,  waa  laoenUy  ordared  for  City  Llght'a 
Gorge  powerhcuse.  at  a  oast  of  tOSfi  677.  It 
will  ba  installed  and  placed  tn  opemtlon  by 
■aptaarisar  1061.  but  will  run  at  two-thirds 
capacity  xmtll  a  new  higher  dam  ia  built  at 
Oorge. 

Plans  for  expanding  the  Seattle  system  are 
Indicative  of  the  constant  pmej^sm  made  by 
this  utility  since  tt  waa  begun  in  1001.  Mnaa 
that  time,  wtien  it  had  only  a  strret  lirhung 
load,  the  utUlty  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth,  and  now  ranbs  second  only  to  Loa 
Angalca  in  tha  siae  of  tha  municipally  owned 
electric  syslaiua.  Ita  mails  now  total  shout 
•135.000.000.  Cuatonaara  aacaed  1154)00.  and 
emotoyaes  nnmhar  apjaiailwiatrly  1.300 

Fundamentally.  Seattle  City  Light  has  baaa 
a  ploaaar — ttrat  mimicipal  utUlty  to  build  a 
hydro  plant  (1000):  flrat  In  low  ratca  and 
good  servtea:  first  tn  promoting  the  oae  of 
electric  rangea.  hot-water  tanks,  and  other 
and  first  with  an  Intelligently 
snetained  public  relations  program. 


nf  BLKIUC  COQKnfO 

In  1910,  when  electric  cooking  waa  a  radical 
innovation.  Seattle  City  Light  started  selling 
electric  ranges.  It  not  only  sold  them,  but 
rewired  them  fcnr  more  efficient  operation, 
and  passad  the  new  ideas  back  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

At  the  end  of  1048  more  than  77  percent 
of  Saattle  CKy  Light's  raaMantlal  en8t(ini(>ra 
tXMd  alactrte  ranges.  AppmiliiiaCaty  90.000 
hsd  electric  hot-water  heaters,  and  42.574 
were  on  the  nll-electrlc  rate,  using  only  elec- 
tricity for  llfrbtlng,  cooking,  and  automatic 
storage- tank- water  beating 

The  average  charge  for  electricity  to  Seat- 
tle Ctty  Light  residential  customers  in  1040 
was  1.380  cents  per  kilowntt-hour.  compared 
to  a  nachmal  average  of  3.01  centa.  The  aver- 
age Oaattle  City  Light  residential  cistomer 
uaad  5.060  kilowatt- hours  tn  1948.  compared 
to  a  I.809-klllowatt-hour  national  average. 

LAasB  coNanucnoM  paocaAM 
Seattle  City  Light  haa  maintained  a 


nearly  M  yaara^    Ita  Cadar  Mrito  hydro  plaat 

built  to  the  martmtim  {vactical  capacity 
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of  30.000  kllowatta  In  1920.  Its  Lake  Union 
steam  plant  provides  38.000  kUowatts,  con- 
sidered ample  for  reserve  or  emergency  use 
(the  steam  plant  has  been  operated  during 
the  shortage  to  feed  power  into  the  Northwest 
power  pool ) . 

Seattle  City  Light's  Skagit  project,  one  of 
the  large  hydroelectric  projects  in  the  world, 
Is  being  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Tha  Skagit  planta  now  furnish  104.000  kilo- 
watts, which  is  scheduled  to  be  increaaed  to 
044.000  kllowatu  by  1058.  Purthcr  develop* 
ment  is  practical. 

Tha  Skagit  River,  largest  tributary  to  Puget 
Sound,  outs  through  a  deep  gorge  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains  about  100  milea  north- 
east of  Seattle  and  about  30  miles  south  of 
the  Canadian  border.  The  steep  fall  of  the 
river  makes  It  possible  to  ruQ  the  same 
water  each  time  at  a  high  head— through 
three  generating  stations  in  11  miles. 

Oorga  power  house  is  located  In  the  town 
of  Newhalem  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gorge, 
and  receives  waters  through  a  30^^ -foot  tun- 
nel 11,000  feet  long.  Water  enters  the  tun- 
nel behind  a  low-diversion  dam  that  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  replaced  with  a  high  dam  in  1956, 
greatly  Increasing  the  capacity. 

Diablo  Dam.  380  feet  tall,  and  Diablo  power 
house  are  located  about  7  miles  upstream 
from  Newhalem.  At  the  head  of  the  gorge 
stands  Ross  Dam,  fourth  tallest  in  the  world 
and  only  10  feet  shorter  than  Grand  Coulee. 

Contracts  for  construction  and  equipment 
totaling  about  $30.000. OCO  will  be  let  in  1949. 
This  Includes  thirteen  230. 000- volt  trans- 
formers, thrc-  90,000-kllowatt  generator 
units,  and  a  large  amount  of  line  and  sub- 
station equipment. 

Over  100  miles  of  :.teel-tower  230,000- volt 
transmission  line  will  be  constmcted,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  86.000.000.  work  to  start 
this  year.  Work  is  already  under  way  on  the 
addition  of  274.000  kilovolt-amperes  of  sub- 
station capacity.  Also  work  will  start  this 
year  on  70  miles  of  new  110.000- volt  sub- 
transmission  line. 

nMAMCING  KXPANSION 

Seattle  City  Llghfs  construction  is  paid  for 
by  revenue  bond  issues  and  money  appro- 
priated from  earned  surplus.  The  utility  haa 
paid  ita  own  way  from  earnings  from  its  be- 
ginning, and  the  excellence  of  Itf  financial 
position  is  shown  by  the  eagerness  of  bidders 
for  its  bonds,  at  effective  interest  rates  as 
low  as  1.83  percent. 

The  power  shortage  of  the  Northwest  pow- 
er pool  Is  expected  to  affect  Seattle  City  Light 
for  several  winters  to  come,  as  long  as  the 
utility  remains  a  member  of  the  pool  and  Is 
called  on  to  share  the  available  power. 

Laat  winter  the  writer  pointed  out  that 
Seattle  City  Light  was  better  able  to  carry  Its 
own  load  than  most  other  utilities  In  the 
area,  and  had  a  10-year  contract  with  Bonne- 
ville for  sufficient  power  to  fill  out  Its  needs. 
The  same  was  true  of  Tacoma  City  Light. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22. 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  i^marlcs  in  the  Reccmd,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  19.  1949: 

BOOKS    ABBOAD 

Conadentlous  objectors  who  worked  on 
farms  and  in  hospitals  in  lieu  of  military 
service  during  the  war  were  not  allowed  to 
r«ceive  for  their  own  use  the  wages  whlc^^ 


they  earned.  Instead,  these  wages  were  paid 
to  Selective  Service  and  kept  in  the  Treasury 
in  a  special  deposit.  They  aggregated,  in 
roimd  figures,  about  $1,350,000 — a  tidy  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  COs.  There  waa 
a  kind  of  unofficial  understanding  between 
Selective  Service  and  the  COs  that  at  the  end 
of  hoatilitias  the  latter  would  be  allowed  to 
designate  the  use  to  which  this  contribuuon 
should  be  put.  An  informal  poll  was  taken 
in  1045  among  the  men  whose  earnings  cre> 
ated  the  special  Treasury  deposit.  The  oon- 
sensiu  waa  *.hat  it  should  be  devoted  to  re- 
lief purposes,  ind  this  year  the  National 
Servioa  Board  for  Raiigious  Objactors  ra> 
quested  '>jit  the  money  be  used  through  tha 
CARB  book  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
war-deatroyed  libraries  of  Europe.  It  seems 
a  singularly  apt  designation  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  to  which  the  COs  adhered. 

Senator  Sparkman.  in  the  Senate,  and 
Raprasenutive  Judo,  in  the  House,  have  In- 
troduced bills  to  bring  this  wish  of  the  COs 
to  realization.  Their  bills  would  simply  au- 
thorise a  contribution  to  CARB  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  moneys  received  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  work  p)erfarmed  by  the 
COS.  The  authorization  is,  In  a  sense,  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  and  deserves 
congressional  assent  now.  despite  the  pres- 
siu-e  of  more  weighty  and  urgent  measures. 
It  would  constitute,  moreover,  a  most  felici- 
tous way  of  acknowledging  the  real  and  re- 
spectable service  rendered  by  the  men  whose 
consciences  forbade  them  to  fight:  and  It 
would  render  valued  aid  In  the  cultural  re- 
habilitation of  Europe. 


Order  of  the  Day  Issued  by  Gen.  Julius 
Klein  and  Address  by  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  at  American  Legion 
Celebration  at  Columbus,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEX^NDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  cne  of  the  most  important 
means  for  defense  of  our  beloved  Nation 
is  through  a  strong,  well-equipped,  well- 
trained  National  Guard.  At  this  very 
moment,  throughout  our  Nation,  many 
guard  units  are  out  on  training  maneu- 
vers. For  example,  at  Camp  Haven,  at 
Sheboygan.  Wis.,  there  are  being  trained 
units  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  un- 
der the  able  command  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Julius  Klein.  This  distinguished  and 
popular  soldier  commands  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninth  Antiaircraft  Brigade, 
which  trained  last  week  at  the  splendid 
facilities  at  Camp  McCoy.  Wis. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Brigade 
is  one  of  the  largest  antiaircraft  brigades 
of  the  Middle  West.  From  the  write-ups 
which  I  have  read  in  Wisconsin  news- 
papers. Including  the  Sheboygan  Press, 
General  Kleins  units  have  met  a  char- 
acteristically hospitable  reception  from 
our  Wisconsin  people  and  officials. 

POtmXH  ANNIVSB&ABT  op  tJNITED  STATES  VICTOaT 
Of    JAPAN 

Last  week  marked  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
forces  to  General  MacArthur.    At  that 


time  I  was  glad  to  note  that  General 
Klein  had  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to 
his  troops  commemorating  this  inspiring 
occasion.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  General 
Klein  commanded  10.000  combat  troops 
under  General  MacArthur. 

General  Klein,  in  his  order  of  the  day, 
stressed  the  Importance  of  adequate  pre- 
parednesa  In  order  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  terrible  unpreparcdness  which 
we  have  experienced  unfortunately  on 
several  occasions  in  our  history. 


fAToa  wuxra  i.aoioM  ADoawa 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  this  order  of  the  day,  not 
only  for  its  patriotic  and  historic  mean- 
ing, but  because  its  message  on  prepared- 
ness is  so  vital  in  these  ti-oubled  times. 
Last  Simday.  in  addressing  an  American 
Legion  celebration  at  Columbus,  Wis., 
it  was  my  own  privilege  to  also  reiterate 
the  importance  of  eternal  vigilance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  General  Klein's  statement  as  carried 
in  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of  Au- 
gust 15  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  that  It 
be  followed  thereafter  by  the  text  of  my 
own  address  entitled  "The  Minute  Men 
of  1949"  at  the  American  Legion  observ- 
ance in  Columbus,  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
of  the  day  and  the  address  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Herald- American  of 
August  15.  1949] 

Gkkcbai.  Kleim  Hails  MacAbtbttb  nt  Oboes 
TO  Illinois  National  Guard 

Camp  McCot,  August  15.— Brig.  Gen.  Julius 
Klein,  commanding  general  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninth  AAA  Brigade.  Illlncls  Na- 
tional Guard,  issued  the  following  order  of 
the  day  yesterday. 

"This  significant  day  In  history  should  not 
be  unnoticed  by  members  of  this  command. 
Pour  years  ago  on  August  14,  1945,  the  Jap- 
anese nation  conceded  defeat  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  thus  erased  the  stigma 
of  the  treacherous  attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Corregldor  and  Bataan. 

"We  citizen-soldiers  salute  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  whose  devotion  to  duty  keeps  him 
behmd  his  desk  In  Tokyo.  Those  of  us  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  served  under  the 
general  know  first-hand  that  our  former 
commander  In  chief  has  as  his  goal  peace 
and  the  establishment  of  democracy  as  a 
working  principle  throtighout  the   world. 

"Placing  his  Job  above  all  elae.  General 
MacArthur  will  continue  to  serve  his  coun- 
try untU  the  Job  is  done.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  General  MacArthur  return  to  re- 
ceive the  well-deserved  plaudits  of  his  grate- 
ful countrymen. 

"As  members  of  this  command  go  about 
their  duties,  let  them  not  forget  our  com- 
rades who  fell  in  battle,  sacrificed  their  Uvea 
so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  traa 
world.  Those  who  bear  scars  of  the  conflict 
today  realize  they  were  sftared  to  help  the 
world  in  Its  struggles  for  peace  and  freedom. 
We  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  these 
sacrifices. 

"Training  as  we  are  today,  we  citizen -sol- 
diers are  charged  ^'Ith  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  our  Nation,  and  a  strong  National 
Guard  is  added  Insurance  that  this  Nation 
will  never  again  suffer  the  Ignominy  of  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor. 

•Yesterday,  we  trained  with  broomsticks 
and  wooden  rifles.  Today,  we  train  with 
modem,  combat-proven  equipment.  We 
must  be  efllcient  in  the  use  of  this  equip- 
ment. Never  again  must  the  scornful  they 
were  imprepared'  echo  throughout  the  world. 
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■atlon   mart   b*   prepared   to   tfto- 
totalltartaiilan  in  any  fonn.     WWl- 

•aaUy  tMmku 
Iham  «•  wUl  b*  tni*  to  Um 
WHO  laid  down  tbetr  Utm 
•ad  to  oar  old  b»t- 
wbo  to- 
day tadTfldwany  tmtm  tk«  ta«tl«  for  *• 
pnmrmMam  «£  Um  diiiN  nlh  pslBilpI*  In 
tte  Pte  iMft.-* 

lOUno  combat 
Gcaarml  IfBcArtkar  aad  la  tte 

Afthut'i  beadqaartera  In  Laaon. 
A  copy  or  thla  OTte  of  tte  day 

In  Tokyo. 

WnxT. 


THS    MUrOTS 

to  be  with  you 

uiutj    patruMic 

wlMn  thizi^  don*t  gn 
or  Repre- 
about    ttM 
fattliift  back  boma 
«<  Wla- 
at 
1  Uka 
to  ralM  any  iMa't  aplrtta  and  gtva  htm 
coBildanee  that  our  beloved  country- 
id  Mtae— will  be  adaqoate. 
■n  friends,  ta  tb«  tiMaw  of  tliaae  taw 

«(  a*U- 

Um  cItU. 


I  aoora  Mrnons 
but  tbe 
faeaaad  upon  com- 
Uka   CotuBboa.   Wla.     Why?    Ba- 
you hara  aia  reaQy 
O.  C.  iuMnt  .aaOy 

tSm  Ifta  OBHartw.  Wli .  at  tha  gnm  raota  d 

tbls  land  of   148.OCO.000  people,   which   will 

wUI  remain  Intact 

It  win  0D  down  the  road  of  dlc- 

a  to  many  otbar  cooBtrtaa  bava 


of   Um 
at  the  Natteoal  Guard,  of 
I,  of  other  fratamal  and 
are  the  minute   men 
ei  America  In  1940 


I  today  tha  way 
at  tba  raaiparte  at  Oet- 

Amcrtcan  boy*  Mood  at  the 
Coacord  In  ITM, 
jward  tn  two 
That  tarn  aMpty  Utk.  my 
Toa  and  I  waot  to  flaafce  sure  that 
the  encaiy  tr<n  without  and  tfta  aaaaay  from 
wtthta  «aaB  wot  iwtarb  thoae  faaaparta.  Tou 
remamber  that  AbralMa  t-^t*im*w  warned  ua 
to  bawafe  moat  of  all  of  "tfea  enemy  from 


ore.  analyse  Joat  how  yom  tad 
ttpoa  for  adequacy      Lat  ua  wm 
tt  ta  that  yon  and  I  mxiet  defend 
land. 

a  MATioMAi.  Baveaaa 

y  the  drat  way  by  which  you 
ao  la  to  make  eore  that  we  baaa 

ta  Um 
ua  that  tba 

wriuac    of 


The  18.000.000  ex-eervleemen  of  our  Nation 
know  that.  Many  of  you  men  know  what  It 
la  to  go  Into  actkm  praetleaUy  aa  a  raw  re- 
crott  baeawae  owr  Matlmi  did  not  adequately 
peapafe.  Tou  know  that  America  haa  uafor- 
twuMtf  ftoDowed  a  practice  of  etarrlBf  tta 
atamd  foreaa  tn  between  wars  and  then  trytag 
frantteaOy  at  tbe  last  moment  when  a  Paarl 
oeetwa  to  buUd  ap  uiaiiitght  a  atrtk- 
We  must  not  allow  our  armed 
to  deteriorate  ai^aln. 
It  mean,  of  course,  tfeait  wa  ahiOtHd  be 
It  with  our  inlllCary  ap^proprlatloBfl. 
On  the  contrary,  every  sin^e  dollar  that  Is 
apant  la  our  •is.000.000  000  defenae  budget 
(tlw  bodgct  which  you  as  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay)  every  single  dollar  mart  go 
for  tbe  mort  up-to-the-minute  rifln,  ma- 
chine guns,  cannon,  baaookaa.  all  planes, 
rockets  and  all  of  the  other  terrible  but  nee- 
eeaary  Instruments  of  modern  warfare. 
Tear  Congrew  has  taken  acttons  to  secure 
possible  defenae.  We  have  paMad 
■urea  to  reortrantas  onv  arflaed  laa eae  In 
the  light  of  the  Hoover  ObaaartrtlaB  v^aeta. 
We  have  appropriated  liberally  to  the  Army, 
tbe  Ifavy.  the  Air  Corps,  and  the  Marines. 
We  have  paserrt  le^slatlon  In  the  Inter- 
ert  of  the  Katlooal  Guard  and  tbe  Organ- 
pa.  We  have  tried  to  enoour- 
Bwn  to  devote  a  few  boura  at  several 
the  w«ek  In  pvapattac  tbem- 
any  future  eaMtfaacy. 
wa  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  mak- 
lac  eure  that  this  country  never  again  falls 
tbe  victim  of  a  Pearl  Hartjor-llke  attack. 
Military  defenae  of  Itself  Is  not  sulBclent. 
Moral  defense.  If  you  please,  spiritual  defense, 
econonuc  defenae— tbaea  are  all  neceaaary. 
too. 

woxTOJo.  acvsjisx 


Mow  jurt  what  do  I  mean  by  spiritual  de- 
fease or  moral  defense?  I  mean  that  you  and 
I  aaart  take  atapa  to  aee  ttoat  AaMrtea  U 
Btrong  enough  pa|«bologically  to  wttfealand 
the  greatert  onstought  of  allen-thlalfBff  that 
has  ever  swept  acroas  tba  globe.  I  refer,  of 
eourse.  to  tbe  red  tltfa  of  aoaununiam.  This 
tide  has  already  enaalapad  the  435.000  000 
people  of  China.  It  Is  penetrating  across  all 
of  Asia.  It  has  damped  an  iron  curtain 
over  half  of  Sarapa.  It  la  on  tbe  aiarch 
everywhere. 

The  agents  of  communism  are  In  Wla- 
eoaiala  aa  tbay  aaa  elaawhare  In  our  Ration 
They  are  not  alvaffa  eafid-carrylnx  members 
of  the  COMMmlrt  Party  ainatad  la  under- 
ground acktaMy.  OftaaUaiaa,  they  pose 
tn  tbe  guise  of  mere  fellow  travelers  or 
parlor  pinks.  They  say  they  don't  want 
communism  but  merely,  tet  us  my.  aoclallsm 
or  soane  other  hybrid  variety  Wevartbelees. 
oiy  frlaads.  ttasee  are  the  enamlae  from 
wttbln  apMaal  wbaai  you  and  I  must  pre- 
pare and  asifeHt  wteom  we  must  be  ade- 
quate. 

The  nUauta  men  and  woaaen  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary  are  called 
upon  to  airthtint  the  Communirt  propagaada 
wbaravar  It  May  arise.    It  owy  eomt  ta  tba 

pu^t.  It  may  aooaa  tn  tbe  praes.  Tsa.  tt 
may  coaM  from  guiernment  aa  you  and  I  eo 
waU  know 

agaota  of  coauaunJam  aad  their 
or  fbOow  Uaartars  try  to  dlslntagrate 
(Tur  Repnbllc.  They  try  to  art 
daas.  religlan  scalnst  reUflaa 

OommoTTlBm  thrtvee  on  atieh  disunity.  It 
thrives  on  anarchy  azul  chaoa.  on  hatred  and 
fear.  It  la  uy  to  you  aad  am.  my  frlaads. 
to  antidute  theaa  aoaidltloaa,  to  replace 
poison  by  poise,  unbalance  l>y  balanced,  clear, 
sane  thinking 

Tou  aad  I  eaat  paaa  tbe  back  for  ant}> 
Ooaununlat  activity  to  Waahington  flight 
la  tba  aeaate  Judlelary  Ooauaittae.  we 
revlavlac  aaU-CoaunuBiat  legislstton. 
Milt  It  wWL  ba  to  a«  avail  fiar  us  to 


such  lefMatloa  unless  you  here  at  the  grass 
roots  of  Wlawmaln  are  eternally  vlfllnnt  and. 
aa  you  and  I  so  well  recall,  such  "eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 

This,  ray  friends,  constitutes  moral  defense, 
spiritual  defense,  against  alien  thinking. 
Tou  and  I  are  eallad  upon  to  defend  not  only 
tbe  free-enterprlae  syatem  against  the  system 
at  eoUectlTlsm.  but  we  are  eaPfd  upon  to 
preserve  the  other  great  laudiaarks  of  this 
great  country— the  Constitution  with  ita  Bill 
of  EtlKhts.  There  are  some  individuals  who 
would  want  to  sabotage  the  Constitution. 
They  do  not  want  three  coequal  branches  of 
government  to  rule  our  people — the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  They 
want  the  Chief  Executive  to  take  over  and 
Osngrass  to  become  a  mere  puppet  of  the 
President  with  the  courts  slso  becoming  the 
slave  of  the  executive  branch.  Such  actions, 
my  friends,  would  In  effect  nullify  the  Con- 
stitution This  is  a  real  and  preaetng  dan- 
gar.  More  and  more  legislation  Is  being 
snggeeted  which  limits  the  power  of  Congreaa 
and  in  turn  gives  more  power  to  the  Chief 
KJiacutlve. 

Men  of  good  wUl  of  both  major  polttlcal 
parties  are  flgtitlag  against  this  legislation. 
This  taat  )art  a  partlaan  matter  It  is  a 
matter  of  patriotism  or  nonpatriotlam. 

jusncs  roe  vrrxxAMa 
Part  at  our  spiritual  defenae  must,  at 
course,  aorta  in  the  form  of  showing  our 
gratitude  toward  those  whom  we  can  never 
fully  repay  for  their  great  aarvice  to  our 
oountry.  and  I  refer,  at  aamm,  to  our  18.000.- 
009  ex-asrvloemen.  Warn  aan  this  Nation 
portAMy  be  splrltiuaiy  straag  ualeea  lU  dla- 

We  have  made  some  progrees  along  thla 
line.  Congress  has  staadUy  soiight  to  ptf- 
(ect  the  GI  blU  of  rights  In  the  interest  of 
World  War  II  vataraaa.  The  Houae  of  Bep- 
reeentaOvee  raaeatty  passed  H.  R.  bb9a.  an 
omoibtw  letsrsni'  bill.  It  did  so  without 
dissent  by  a  amaahlng  vote  of  856  to  0.  On- 
der  thla  bill,  compensation  of  service-con- 
nected veterans  Is  Increased  by  something 
More  than  8  percent.  Over  1.000.000  vetar- 
saaa  at  Wortd  Wars  I  and  n  will  be  aHautud 
by  vartoaa  saetions  of  this  bill  incraaalBg  dl»> 
ability  and  death  payments 

And  there  are  other  bills  which  will  be 
neceesary  In  the  intereet  of  non-aervlce-con- 
nactad  disabled  veterans.  Tou  and  I  know 
that  all  veterans,  their  widows,  and  depend- 
ents, have  been  hard  hit  by  the  oonataat 
rise  In  the  eort  of  living  which  haa  awtfa 
their  pensions  and  allowances  very  Inade- 
quate In  many  caaee. 

Sarller  In  thle  Congress,  along  a  somewhat 
dUarent  line.  I  was  happy  to  cooperate  with 
tba  Aaierlcan  Legion  In  introducing  and  se- 
curing the  passage  of  three  bills  to  protect 
the  Inal^nla  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Aaaartcaa  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  tbe  Sons  of 
the  AaMrtcaa  Legion,  from  conunerclal  In- 
fringement. In  addition.  I  was  glad  to  In- 
troduce other  lagMBttnt  urged  by  the  Legion 
and  other  veteraaa  iMgailliislliiiii.  to  extend 
th«  readJtiataMttt  allowaooe  provision  of  the 
GI  bin  of  rights.  This  provision,  as  you 
know,  helps  tide  unemployed  or  self-em- 
ployed Vetera  as  over  periods  of  Inactivity 
and  lack  of  eamlnga.  The  Senate  Labor 
Coaualtiaa  reported  a  fiialna  at  this  bill 
unaaMrtaMtp,  b«t  tbe  raotffVBtment  allow- 
aaoa  provtalon  eaptred.  I  have  hopea  to 
rvetaa  tt. 

aacxaiCAiv  noirxxaiMa 

May  1  eoBclude  my  tau  today  to  you 
Minute  Man  of  liKtt  and  uf  the  daya  that  are 
to  follow  wtth  this  thought  That  there  U 
no  «inraaoived  problem  that  under  Ood.  we 
will  not  ba  ahla  to  solve  The  pioneer  spirit 
la  atlB  a  part  at  axu  American  aabe-up. 
In  spite  of  f  rustratloaa.  we've  never  laid  down 
OB  tba  )ob.  Whan  there  la  a  problam  la  fMat 
ot  ua.  there's  always  tbs  Impulse  to  do  some 
thii^  about  It.  And  In  spite  of  the  kicker 
«b4    tba   dafeatlat,    Lhv    record    of    huaiaa 
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achievement  on  this  continent  Is  heroic  and 
worthy.  But  you  and  I  know  we  can't  live 
on  merely  contemplating  the  past.  Of  course, 
we  can  be  grateful  that  ever  since  the  seven- 
teenth century  on  this  continent  there  has 
been  a  long  heritage  of  voluntary  cooperation 
and  that  there  has  always  been  adequacy  In 
this  race  to  meet  any  challenge  that  arose. 

SKLr-IKLXAIf  CS  mXDSD 

Tou  and  I  know  that  none  of  our  accom- 
plishments or  our  victories  were  Just  auto- 
matic. There  was  always  a  struggle.  What 
you  and  I  must  do  Is  quit  spending  our  time 
merely  on  criticizing  and  denouncing  those 
who  oppKJse  the  Ideals  of  the  Republic,  and  in- 
stead, let  us  revitalize  those  Ideals.  Tes. 
there  must  be  a  renaiaaance  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  national  group — renaissance  or  a 
new  rebirth  resulting  In  self-Improvement. 
This  Improvement  of  the  individual  cannot 
come  from  bureaucracy  or  the  general  welfare 
state.  Rather,  It  comes  from  a  rebirth  of  the 
Individual's  own  spirit  aldng  lines  of  self- 
reliance. 

This  Nation  la  Vh«  result  of  Individual 
planning,  not  governmental  planning.  Its 
political  system  from  the  very  beginning  was 
built  upon  the  concept  that  the  Individual 
should  develop  and  grow  and  not  become  the 
serf  of  the  state.  There  was  a  restlessness 
about  our  forebears,  resulting  In  seeking  and 
searching.  In  wondering  what  was  beyond 
the  horizon.  In  otlier  words,  this  resulted 
in  self -development;.  Now.  one  of  the  dan- 
gers today  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to 
our  society.  Is  the  Idea  of  the  benevolent  so- 
called  welfare  state  where  men  get  to  become 
leaners  upon  the  fancied  panacea  of  state 
planning.  The  natural  step  that  follows  is 
the  socialistic  staoe,  then  communism  Is 
the  next  step. 

wx  MtrsT  pxxvzifT  U2fuicrrED  powxK  n»  ant 

CBOtTP 

Karl  Marx  spoke  of  the  dictatorship  by  the 
proletariat.  The  proletariat,  of  course,  was 
the  third  estate,  with  unlimited  power  In  a 
premier  presiding  over  a  so-called  -epresenta- 
tive  assembly.  This  was  not  a  check  and 
iMlance  state,  such  aa  we  have.  Tou  and  I 
know  that  Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mussolini,  and. 
yes.  Napoleon  were  not  Jtist  historical  acci- 
dents. They  were  the  natural  result  of  a 
sequence  of  wrong  political  thinking.  We 
don't  want  their  counterpart  to  arise  in 
America.  To  make  sure  that  they  won't 
arise,  we  will  have  to  fight  eooatotantly 
against  domination  by  any  third  ^tate. 
Whether  It  be  called  business,  labor,  or  any 
other  group.  We've  got  to  fight  and  see  that 
such  a  group  does  not  get  unlimited  power. 

Tou  know,  the  real  danger  of  the  Republic 
Is  the  tendency  to  take  on  Kuropean  political 
philoeophy  and  abandon  our  American  way. 
There  is  a  saying  that  when  conditions  arise 
where  the  people  have  nothing  to  lose.  then, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  dictatorship. 
But.  my  friends,  we  have  everything  to  lose, 
if  we  permit  a  third  estate — labor,  manage- 
ment, or  any  other  group — to  take  over.  Let 
ua  ask  ourselves  what  we've  got  to  lose,  and 
wL«a  £?  do  that,  ym  will  see  the  tremendous 
values  )^d  S'esililSJ'Wch  Americans  enjoy. 

Let  us  reme^bertSat  aZH^^  that  sub- 
jects the  individual  to  the  stalZ:  ??^t.5e- 
atea  in  the  state  a  tyrannical  power  over  all 
society,  that  this  does  not  constitute  an 
advaBce.  nor  la  It  liberal.  When  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  Increaaaa,  ao  does  the 
danger  to  repreeehtatlva  gownmaxit. 


BSStn.T8   or  BIB 

The  light  within,  my  friends,  has  not 
died  out  in  the  Republic,  but  here  and 
there.  It  seems  to  burn  quite  dimly.  Rus- 
sia and  America  stand  face  to  face  acroas  a 
prostrate  world.  The  world  looks  to  Amer- 
ica and  we've  got  to  see  tliat  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  our  forebears  la  revived.  When 
that  happens,  we  wlU  realise  that  a  democ- 
racy maant  a  govenuaaat  of  tba  many,  and 
not  of  tha  few:  that  Stafeaa*  tigba  must  ba 


more  and  more  recognized;  and  that  the 
functions  of  central  government  must  more 
and  more  be  limited. 

Today  the  rise  of  Communist  philosophy 
has  aroused  a  few  of  our  people  to  the  dan- 
ger that  we  are  facing,  but  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  others  becoming  complacent. 
That  is  where  you  minute  men  fit  in.  Arouse 
those  who  would  otherwise  go  to  sleep. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  communism  has  had  some  other 
results.  It  has  aroused  a  new  vitality  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  and  this  is 
fortunate,  Indeed,  for  our  sorely  tried  world. 

cowcLxraiow 

I  want  to  thank  you.  my  friends,  for  your 
kind  attention  to  this  address.  It  has  been 
a  real  Joy  to  get  back  to  Columbus  and  to 
discuss  the  over-all  problem  of  defenae  of 
our  Nation — impregnable  military  defense  as 
well  as  spiritual  defense. 

I  hope  that  when  I  get  back  to  Washing- 
ton, you  will  drop  me  a  note  now  and  then 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  you  on  ways  and 
means  by  which  I  can  be  of  service. 

Thanks  again  and  good  luck  to  you  all. 


Unemployment  in  Northern  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POHER 

OF  ICtCBICAH 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  POTTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Myrt  M.  Rlggs.  executive  secretary,  Che- 
boygan, Mich..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  letter  points  out  just  one  example 
of  the  imemployment  problem  existent 
throughout  northern  Michigan.  I  have 
brought  the  economic  condition  of  Che- 
boygan, as  well  as  other  small  communi- 
ties in  my  district,  to  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Steelman's  oflBce.  Our  small  com- 
munities are  receiving  the  full  brunt  of 
our  unemployment  problem  and  every 
aid  should  be  extended  them  in  the  let- 
ting of  Government  contracts. 

The  letter  follows: 
Chebotgam  Chajcbeb  or  Cokmzscs, 

Cheboygan.  Mich..  August  18,  1949. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Potter. 

Member    of    Congress.    House    Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  CowoBkaaKAW :  Cheboygan's  unem- 
ployment problem  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  nearly  50  percent  of  our  employable 
workers  are  without  Jobs  and  we  therefore 
appeal  to  you  far  whatever  help  you  can 
give  us  in  getting  Government  contracts  for 
our  Industries.  

Otu:  paper  mill,  which  la  Cheboygan's 
largest  industry,  has  been  shut  down  since 
^e  rst  of  the  year,  and  by  now  the  men 
who  VSre  ^nnloved  there  have  drawn  as 
many  unemploymeRt  cIiCSl8"*_^«y  *" 
eligible  to  receive.  The  mill  ZrSTif=s  flfe 
attempting  to  recpen  the  miU  but  In  this 
iHtn"—  readjustment  period  they  have 
ba«i  unable  to  obtain  enough  orders  to 
resume  operation.  Consequently,  a  critical 
situation  faces  these  men  and  their  families 
if  the  mill  Is  not  able  to  obtain  enough 
orders  to  Justify  reopening  soon. 

The  Great  L^ikes  Garment  Manufacturing 
Co.  8  plant,  Cheteygan's  second  largest  In- 
dustry, la  operating  at  only  45  percent  of 
capacity.  This  industry  has  a  long  record 
of  steady  operation  during  normal  timee  but 
■Ince  the  first  of  the  year  has  not  been  able 


to  obtain  enough  orders  to  provide  even 
reasonably  steady  employment  tor  ita 
workers. 

There  are  several  other  small  industries  in 
Cheboygan  that  employ  from  about  18  to  60 
workers  each  and  they  too  are  in  need  of 
additional  bualneas  to  help  overcome  a  very 
serious   unemployment  problem   here. 

Normally  the  paper  mlU  employs  about 
200  men  and  the  garment  factory  about  150. 
most  of  which  are  women.  These  are  otir 
two  largest  industries  and  baeauae  the 
paper  mill  has  not  been  in  operation  since 
the  first  of  the  year  and  with  the  garment 
factory  operating  at  only  45  percent  of  ca- 
pacity it  can  readUy  be  determined  that  wa 
are  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  unem- 
ployment problem. 

With  our  two  principal  Industries  unable 
to  provide  the  Jobs  which  Cheboygan  de- 
pends upon  for  a  major  share  of  Its  employ- 
ment and  with  other  business  h«e  off  con- 
siderably our  total  unemployed  Is  now  nearly 
50  percent  of  our  employable  workers. 

Announcement  of  the  huge  number  who 
are  out  of  work  in  Cheboygan  was  made  by 
Leonard  J.  Sullivan,  manager  of  the  unem- 
plo3rment  ofBce  here  during  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In- 
dustrial Committee  this  week  when  we  met 
with  the  managers  of  our  two  largest  Indus- 
tries to  discuss  Cheboygan's  employment 
prospects  In  the  period  ahead. 

R.  W.  LeRoy.  president  of  the  paper  mill. 
reported  at  our  meeting  that  he  had  orders 
for  only  2  days'  operation  and  thla  natxiraUy 
would  not  Justify  reopening  the  mill.  C  J. 
OToole.  manager  of  the  Great  Lakes  Gar- 
ment Manufacturing  Co..  said  his  industry 
had  no  immediate  solution  to  thrir  tmem- 
ployment  problem. 

With  nearly  50  percent  of  our  people  out 
of  work  because  our  Industries  are  without 
orders  we  respectfuUy  appeal  to  you  for  aU 
the  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  getting  Gov- 
ernment orders  that  wiU  overcome  a  critical 
unemployment  problem  which  we  are  now 
In  the  midst  of. 

We  will  be  deeply  grateful  for  any  assist- 
ance you  give  us  and  wiU  you  pleaae  adviaa 
us  what  procedvtre  to  foUow  toward  solving 
our  problem? 

Vay  sincerely, 

M.  M.B2aQi. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Lxii,  Calif.,  Maintains  Low  Tax  Rate  Dne 
to  Monicipal  Operation  of  Ekctric 
Distributinf  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cAiJroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Bdr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
See  CO!}ceraipg  ^^  ***  ^^^  ^  Lodl, 
Calif."^ 

Lodi.  in  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the  big 
little  cities  of  America.  It  has  a  high 
per  capita  wealth.  It  has  a  very  Una 
municipal  government  wlUch  is  wiB 
managed  and  it  has  a  low  tax  rate.  The 
tax  problem  of  Lodl  la  solved  by  the  fact 
that  Lodi  operates  its  own  electric  and 
water  distribution  systems.  This  has 
been  the  sltuaUon  for  many  years  and 
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th«  result  b  that  Lodi  has  many  Im- 
proTements   hot  •  Tery  km   tax   rate. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
war  uac  ■  tax  ■  umv 
Tbc  atf  at  Lo«l  iHS  iitiiplii  a  Uatattvw 
^mtgm  tag  tlM  iMa-«t  flam  yaai 
a  tl  tax  rmta,  a  ratfuattoa  of  If 
ttM  euTT«Bt  1111ft  rata. 

tf  aayoM   waata  to  ftad  oat   «&9 
■re  to  low  ta  Lodl.  ttaa  lawii  U 


*Ut  toward  r«n«««d 


barlfkUy 


W*  b«ar  mucb  »bout  Mrtttita  ka^tanca  to 
tumm  tba  rtafes  af  graalar  mattUalarattaM  In 
tvatfa  at  tali  alasa  of  bar  racovary.  <Xir  own 
rtluctanee  to  aaatnca  tha  rtafca  mvotved  tn 
o<at»  iiiilinnul  tmda 
ac«  to  taa  I 

of  far  oiorc  aari- 


Low   tax   rataa  ara   noUilaff   naw  for   tba 
aa  Joaquta  Ooamty  dty 
Tbay  data  teefe   to  Uke   tuna   bar   pao|>la 
off  tHa  jc*a  <rf  taa  fttnMMj  ownad 
•mi  want  into  tba  powar  and  water 


hava    maOa    poaalbia 

cItVc  Improvements.     And  In  the 

tba  litfiriBii  will  paroUt  tba  pur- 

al  twa  tf  '■^~—    two  poUea  eara. 

for  tba  atreet  depailaiaiit 

tt  td  two  additlOBal  po* 

addition   to 


•trucfllng  wltb 
tax  rataa  oould  profit 
of  Lodl. 


AM  to 


kyRaUrt 


S-FmU 


ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 


n«  -m  aBi ATX  or  ths  umtjuu)  statbb 

Wednesiat.  Amnut  24  (i«9iitaMve  day  of 

Thurtdaw.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  CnOROE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ommlBMNii  eoosent  to  have  printed  in 
tbfl  AppetKlHx  of  the  Rxcoio  a  letter  from 
notert  8  Pteld  regardlnf  military  aid  to 
lurope.  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Ttmea  mi  August  4.  1949. 

Tbtr«  btlBff  no  objection,  the  letter 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Ricoto, 
■a  foUows: 

IFrom  tbalfaw  York  Ttaiaa  of  AU(uat  4.  1040] 
TO  Foasai  Tiaao — iMPoarAWca    Is 
rwfftinr  BacvaociTT  m  Pmo- 
«  Pact 

VmaLAICT,  M  J..  August  1.  1949. 

To  tba  Mnom  em  va  Haw  Toax  Tnoa: 

Ooataovacay  ovar  tba  pwactaa  aaaount  of 
military  aid  to  ba  glvan  Buropa  to  tmplamant 
what  Oanerai  Bradlay  recently  daacrltMd  aa 
our  "atratagy  ct  ililaiHat  a  petantial  ■igrii 
■or."  BMMt  not  ba  panaittad  to  flatract.  from 
tba  taak  of  inplaaMBttac  t3M  aeonomic  pro- 

BaatmUmtm  ovarlooltad.   arUela    XI   of    tha 
pact  raadate  part:  "Tba  partlaa    •    •    •    wtu 
to  aitmtnata  eonfltct  tn  tbetr  tntema- 
a«d  wm  aMOurace 

batwaau  any  oe  all 


■arty  aaM  ■ontb 

ba  baM  In  Waablnftcm  bati 

Uvea  Qi   Britain.   Canada,  axtd   tba   Uoltad 

Stataa  for  tba  furtheranaa  ot  aucb  acoaomlc 

Ballaiiiaatinn     Ssceedlai 

llfalvad     Tba  capacity 


k«M  oaly  tf  aay 


antkrlpataa  tba  return 
But  ao  aaat  la  our 
power  tbat  even  a  modermtc  drop  tn  our  Im- 
porta  doe  to  tba  raeeaalon  nuiy  exnbarraaa 
smaller  European  aattona  struggling  to  get 
back  on  their  faat.  Pallure  to  aztcxxd  trade 
sgreanwnu  lagtalattni  or  |oia  tba  RO  may 
•ertouily  aabaacc  the  poMbalHB  tbat  daap- 
ena  ibpnaalnn.  by  swakentng  aMmanaa  at 
IWO.  when  our  tragic  error  of  trying  to  re- 
ifere  eeonoaie  atagoatlaa  at  home  by  cutting 
importa  from  abroad  mmd  to  curtail  the 
salea  and  tmnTiaalin  power  of  our  foreign 
customers  aad  tbcrcby  aggravated  the  de- 
preaaton  and  the  Bttar  borror. 

Some  measure  of  alBtary  aid  seema  neces- 
sary. Bat  tn  tha  heat  of  arguing  how  much 
and  for  wtiat  precise  purpose,  let's  not  lose 
sight  of  the  neceaaity  of  sound  trade  and  tar- 
iff poiidaa.  Altliough  leas  in  the  foreground 
of  poMla  dtaaaartaB  tbay  ara  ataaolutely  m- 
dlspenaabla  to  the  creation  of  a  tiealthy 
European  aoonomy  capable  of  raalsting  Com- 
munist infiltration. 

Rossar  8.  Ptsu>. 


UswaKe  Featare  •(  FHA  Bill 


tratlon  at  4  percent  was  kept  In  the  bin. 
A  floor  flght  may  strike  orit  this  proposal. 

Fannie  May  liberalizations  of  great  Im- 
portance were  approved — specifics  de- 
acrited  baraaftcr- 

goHB  BaaHaa  WDaaa  anx  mar  jumf 

Must  secure  rule  for  floor  action.  No 
opposition  was  ernniuntered.  The  rule 
has  Just  been  granted. 

The  bill  must  survive  emasculating 
amendment'?  on  the  House  fJoor. 

The  House  bill  must  prevail  against 
Senate  bill  in  cooTerence  committee, 
where  dlfloraocea  are  adjusted  and  com- 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKI.SHOMA 

Of  TBS  BOUSZ  or  RXPRESBfTATTVlS 

Wtdmndatf.  Augiut  24.  1949 

Mr.  WICKMRSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  more  encouraging  news  was  pre- 
sented to  us  this  week  on  private  housing 
legislation.  The  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee reported  H.  R.  5987  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  f.  a  far  better  bUl  than  the  Senate 
version.  Here  are  high  lights  of  the 
House  bUl: 

The  nonprofit  billion-dollar  coopera- 
tive hoiislng  section  was  removed,  as  was 
the  title  transferring  permanent  war 
housing  to  public  housing  agenciea. 

National  Asaociattnn  of  Borne  BuUders 
of  the  Uottcd  States  recommendations 
for  higher  mortfage  limits  in  high-cost 
areas  were  accepted.  Title  I,  section  8. 
limit  of  $4,790.  and  sectioa  203  <b>  2  (D) 
Sparkman  bill  limit  oi  $6.M0  were  both 
Increased  by  1950.  but  only  for  high-cost 
areas  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

CombinaUon  MS  (a)  loans  were  re- 
talaad.  as  orfed  by  National  Association 
of  Booe  Bulldan  of  the  United  SUtes. 
but  an  expiration  date  of  ISO  days  was 
esUbUshed^probably  about  March  19. 
1950. 

SmUoq  «t  was  aslandad  to  June  1950 
with  no  change  In  th«  ft  parcsnt  Utaur- 
tng  bnut;  Senate  bill  re<tBeaa  loan  io 
80  percent.  Of  equal  tmportanca.  Mtla- 
factory  provisions  ware  ciada  for  PHA's 
admlnlatraUre  cypatuas. 

Thre«  fciiafted  million  doOan  direct 
Fs^al  tauM  toy  the  Vctcraot'  Atfmlnis- 


promises 

Because  of  objectional  features  the 
Senate  bill  will  likely  hare  a  rough  time 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  coaJltlon  may 
not  muster  sufficient  strength  to  knock 
out  direct  Veterans'  Administration  lend- 
ing and  cooperatives. 

House  artion  is  possible  today.  The 
Senate  floor  action  is  unlikely  until  after 
Labor  Day. 

Titles  I  and  VI  will  expire  August  31. 
A  lapse  of  days  and  even  weeks  before 
new  bin  reaches  White  House  is  likely. 


ootcrsaiaoN  or  hoosb  aks 

Because  the  Industry  and  veteran  home 
buyers  aUke  have  so  much  at  stake,  be- 
cause congressional  decisions  win  depend 
upon  Impact  of  Informed  individuals 
writing,  wiring,  and  phoning  theu-  Con- 
greesmen.  I  will  devote  my  time  to  com- 
parison of  the  MUs.  eiudy  the  pro- 
vislon.s  carefully  becawe  the  volume  of 
construction  and  sales  for  the  next  year 
will  depend  upon  the  settlement  of  these 


Here  are  the  high  lights  of  the  two 
bills: 


nU  TXTLt  I  AMMMBMl 

House  bill.  H.  R.  5St1.  extends  title  I  to 
July  1.  1963.  In  an  amount  of  $1,250.- 
000,000  Class  3  loans  are  reduced  from 
$4,500  to  $3,000.  and  new  section  8  with 
maximum  mortgage  amount  $4,750  for 
95- percent  30-year  loans  laay  be  in- 
creased by  PHA  to  $5,760  maximum  in 
high-cost  araaa.  r-Senate  bill  has  same 
provisions  eseepdnv  that  $4,750  is  maxi- 
mum loan. 

ruM  rrcL*  a  sMSJiaMurrs  im  aouas  snx 

Title  n  revolving  fund  Increased  by 
$1,500,000,000  Section  203  «b>  2  <B) 
now  providing  90- percent  $8,300  loans 
repealed.  Section  203  (b>  2  (O  is 
amended  to  provide  95  percent  of  $7,000 
value  plus  70  percent  of  the  tBeeaa  up  to 
total  of  $11,000  on  owner-occupant  25- 
year  mortgages.  Present  law  Lb  90  pe([^^ 
cent  of  $7,000  and  80  percent  oJ  excess  to 
$11.000.  Senate  bili  Carries  the  same 
provision. 

Section  203  (b)  2  ^D)  provides  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  $1,650  on  a  9^* 
percent  3#-year  mortgage  with  $d50 
additional  for  each  bedroom  in  excess  of 
two  but  not  exceeding  four — 85-percent 
firm  commitment  for  the  builder.  Maxi- 
mum OI  S6.6S0  may  be  increaaad  by  ^BA 
U)  al.MO  in  high-cost  areas.  Senate  biU 
WMS  not  proTtde  this  permissive  increase 

Section  307  ts  amended  and  new  section 
213  added  for  nonprofit  cooperative 
housing.  Pour-perrent  loans  for  40 
years.  House  and  Senate  versions  difTer 
slightly. 
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nruA  AMzmvaam 

House  and  Senate  bills  a^ree  on  all 
prortoions.  The  $0-percent  restriction  is 
lifted  for  GI  loans  not  exceeding  $10,000, 
loans  under  section  8.  title  I,  section 
203  (b>  2  (D),  section  207.  section  213, 
section  608.  section  611.  and  section  803. 

Prior  to  sale  to  FNMA,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  certify  that  dwelling 
conforms  with  minimum  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration construction  standards  and 
the  mortgagee  must  certify  that  no  bonus, 
fee.  or  other  charges  in  excess  of  those 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Association 
have  been  or  will  be  charged  or  received 
by  such  mortgagee  to  or  from  the  builder 
or  the  morigagor  in  connection  with  such 
mortgage. 

PNMA  is  authorized  to  make  real- 
estate  loans  acceptable  for  insurance  un- 
der section  213  aad  authorization  for  in- 
vestments, loans,  purchases,  and  com- 
mitments is  expanded  from  $1,500,000,000 
to  $3,000  000.000. 

rHA  Tm.g  VI  ASCzHDMcrrs 

The  House  bill  extends  section  608  to 
June  30,  1950.  with  one-half  billion  in- 
craased  authorization  and  no  reduction 
b  made  in  90 -percent  insurance  features. 
Senate  bill  extends  to  March  31.  1950. 
with  same  one-half  billion  increase,  but 
reduces  present  90-percent  insurance  to 
80  percent.  I  favor  the  90-percent  insur- 
ance feature. 

Both  bills  raise  section  611  insurance 
percentage  from  80  percent  to  85  per- 
cent— $5,950  pei-  individual  unit  with 
$850  for  each  addi^onal  bedroom  in  ex- 
cess of  two. 

Where  construction  is  initiated  under 
section  611  the  mortgage  may  be  re- 
placed by  individual  mortgages  covering 
each  individual  dwelling  upon  comple- 
tion and  insured  under  this  section  on 
the  ^ame  basis  as  loans  urder  section 
203  (b)  2  iD). 

m*  trocsT  AMSXiucairr 

Both  bills  provide  that  FHA  expenses 
for  examination  and  Insurance  of  loans 
and  other  field  expenses  not  attributable 
to  general  overhead,  can  be  paid  out  of 
Income  received  by  FHA  from  premiums 
and  fees  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
provided  that  not  more  than  35  percent 
of  such  prevlcu'  year's  Income  can  be  so 
used. 

The  PHA  Is  authorized  to  process  ap- 
plications and  issue  commitments  under 
section  8  of  title  I,  tiUe  n.  tide  VI.  or 
title  Vm.  even  though  the  permanent 
hone  financing  may  not  be  insured  by 
PRA.  If  not  so  Insured.  FHA  is  author- 
ized to  charge  additional  reasonable  ap- 
plication fees. 

WAS    AND    VTTKBAWS'    HOUSING   DISPOSAI. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  HHPA  to 
transfer  32.000  units  of  permanent  Lan- 
ham  Act  housing  to  local  public  housing 
agencies  to  be  operated  as  tax-exempt 
public  housing.  HHFA  would  be  author- 
ized to  transfer  any  penpanent  war- 
housing  project  to  a  local  public -housing 
agency  for  these  purposes  if  requested  in 
writing  within  60  days  after  passage  of 
this  act.  The  House  bill  docs  not  include 
this  tlUe. 

COOFiaATIVX    HOtrSECG    AJCI»DM«NTS 

The  Senate  biD  would  establish  a  new 
Cooperative  Housing  Administration  un- 


der HHPA  with  a  billion  dollars  for  mak- 
ing direct  loans,  including  development 
advances,  at  approximately  3  percent  for 
50  years  to  construct  rental  projects  for 
families  of  moderate  Income.  Loans 
would  not  exceed  development  costs. 
CHA  would  have  wide  powers  to  regulate 
rents,  approve  income  limits  for  admis- 
sion and  occupancy,  sites,  design,  and  so 
forth.  Construction  contracts  would  be 
at  a  fixed  price  with  r.  criminal  penalty 
of  $5,000  fine  and/or  1  year  in  Jail  for 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  builder,  or  seller 
of  land,  to  disclose  legal  or  equitable  m- 
terest  in  such  jH-oject.  The  House  bill 
does  not  Include  this  title. 

VA    A^CXNDMZNTS 

The  Senate  bill  extends  GI  home-loan 
benefits  to  unremarried  widows  of  veter- 
ans. In  computing  aggregate  guaranty 
entitlement  available  to  a  veteran.  VA 
may  exclude  the  initial  use  of  the  guar- 
anty where  the  property  has  been  (1) 
condemned  for  public  use,  (2)  destroyed 
by  fire  or  natural  hazard,  or  <  3 )  has  been 
disposed  of  because  of  other  compelling 
reasons  devoid  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
veteran.  The  House  bill  does  not  Include 
this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  changes  present  501 
loan  guaranty  from  50  percent,  or  $4,000, 
to  60  percent,  or  $7,500.  The  mortgaged 
property  would  have  to  conform  with  VA 
minimum  construction  requirements. 
The  House  bill  has  same  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  abolishes  section  505 
(at  90  days  after  passage  of  the  act. 
The  House  bill  continues  505  "a)  for 
180  days. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  VA  to  make 
direct  loans  to  veter.ir*s  where  they  show 
(1)  satisfactory  credit  risks.  (2)  ability 
to  repay,  and  '3)  that  veteran  is  "unable 
to  obtain  from  private  lending  sources 
at  an  interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  4  per- 
cent a  loan  for  which  he  is  qualified  im- 
der  section  501."  Such  loans  would  be 
made  to  the  Individual  veteran  at  4  per- 
cent an^  up  to  $10,000  each  for  25  years. 
VA  would  be  provided  $300  million  to 
make  such  loans  until  June  30.  1951. 
The  House  bill  authorizes  direct  loans  by 
VA  to  veterans  up  to  $10,000  at  4  percent 
for  30  years  when  the  veteran  shows  that 
he  has  been  imable  to  get  a  501  loan  and 
the  VA  finds  private  capital  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  area  where  the  dwelling  is 
located.  No  credit  or  payment  ability  is 
required  to  be  shown.  VA  authorization, 
$300,000,000.  expires  June  30,  1951. 

The  House  bill  extends  loan  term  of 
GI  mortgages  from  25  to  30  years.  The 
Senate  bill  does  not. 

HOXrSING    FOB    KDTXATION    CfbTlTU  riOMS 

The  Senate  bill  auth(»izes  HHFA  to 
l«id  $300,000,000  at  2»^2  percent  for  40 
years  to  educational  institutions  for  the 
construction  of  student  and  faculty 
housing.  The  House  bill  authorizes  RFC 
to  purchase  obligations  of  and  to  make 
loans  to  nonp>rofit  educational  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  the  constnic- 
tion  of  student  and  faculty  housing,  such 
loans  to  be  at  4  percent  and  up  to  40 
years,  but  no  special  fimd  is  set  aside  for 
that  purpose. 

raSTAB  DlflULlHU  ilOW  UMX8 

The  Senate  bill  gives  RFC  authority  to 
make  loans  directly  to  any  business  en- 


terprise or  financial  Institution  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  erection,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  and  marketing, 
of  prefabricated  houses  manufactured 
with  financial  assistance  under  section 
102 ;  the  total  amoxmt  of  such  loans  is  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  The  House  bill  Is  substantially 
the  same  except  that  loans  cannot  exceed 
$75,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 


G>ld  to  Uaifed  States  Grop- 
Disaster  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^mKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF   MASHArHUSAUa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  news  ar- 
ticle from  the  Boston  Herald  on  the  effect 
of  the  drought  In  New  lengi^nri  and 
farmer  reaction  to  Federal  disaster  loans: 


PAaicna  Cold  to  Umrso  Statb  Cbof  DnAarm 
Aid 

(By  W.  E.  Playlalr) 

Drought-stricken  farman  of  llaaaachuaatts 
yesterday  said  "no  thanks"  to  productlon- 
disaater  loans  profferad  by  tha  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

csor  Loaaaa  nu  ur 

While  the  offlcars  of  tha  Farmars  Homa 
Admlnlsttatton  in  Boetoa  and  Irerttea 
awattad  appWrationa  for  kiBBa,  apniBHaaa  far 

tha  32.807  persona  In  tha  Commonwaalth 
claaalflad  aa  farmars  aald  tha  move  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultxira  Braaaan  in  declaring 
this  State  a  drought  dtastar  area  was  UtUa 
more  Uian  an  empty  gastors. 

Thay  aald  the  great  ma|ixltf  of  agrleul- 
turlsca  who  had  sufferad  substantial  kMsas 
from  tha  rainlaaa  summer  would  ba  ra- 
flnancad  by  their  normal  aoureaa  of  credit, 
and  in  ttxe  long  run  would  have  to  take  their 
losses  Ilka  any  other  businaaaman. 

One  of  thaaa  laadara  was  L.  Roy  Bawaa. 
head  of  the  State  Orange,  who  annoxmead 
that  tha  mambars  of  that  organisation  had 
voted  against  Psdaral  aid.  100  to  9.  Ha  said 
tha  Wsshlngtwi  loaoa  ware  unnacaaaary. 

IfsaatlBM,  asdmaSaa  of  crop  loaaes  due  to 
drought  continued  to  pUa  up  aad  la  Mitiw, 
the  only  one  of  the  New  EWgfaiid  aiaSss  not 
yet  in  the  disaster  column,  the  USDA  Couu- 
cU  called  on  Secretary  Brannan  to  declare 
an  emergency  in  seven  soutliem  and  central 
counties. 

Theae  counties  are  Waalilngton,  BLennebec, 
Androscoggin.  Sagadahoe,  Oxford,  Cumber- 
land, and  York.  The  other  nine,  the  councU 
found,  had  no  critical  altuatlon. 

Hawea  and  othor  spokeaoMn  for  tbm  facm^ 
ers  aald  the  majority  of  tfaoaa  aaadtag  rannay 
to  carry  on  would  depend  on  "iiard"  loana 
from  the  land  banks  and  tiie  four  productkm 
credit  aaaociations  at  Northampton.  Wor- 
cester. Taunton,  and  Concord,  rather  than 
the  "soft  loans"  of  actual  Government  money 
from  the  Farmers  Home  At 


ifszs  foa 

On  the  other  hand.  Lotila  A.  Webater. 
head  of  the  markaStag  division  ct  the  State 
department   of   agilsiiltuia.   aald  tiM  time 

might  have  arrived  when  some  f  armera  who 
ahould  ba  kept  In  bualneas  were  unable  to 
get  money  from  their  local  banks  or  other 
regular  sourcaa. 
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par«d  lor  Um  droucbt."  b«  Mltf.  "b*v«  an- 
Joy^  lood  crops  and  good  prlOM.  Most  of 
tlw  ocban  cftB  f«C  •dmttoDaliMn*  wb«r« 
CiMT  b«T«  pwvioily  b«i«  bemmtaf .  There 
vin  BtUl  b*  A  frw  wwr  d>— ^titt  «•"•  '^^^ 
cmn  Bwka  good  xm  ct  Om  dtMfr  kMUM  to 
^ttU  iliiBnilTM  out  cT  tbo  bote." 

p.jj>>,«t«j  jhow  Um  Fwlaral  loui  plan  will 
tf^et  tlM  ■Mriwi  gurdciMr  wbo  loses  hU 
ftom  Um  drought.  tlM  dairTn*n 
I  li  tRVBCd.  or  the  orchard - 
tot  whoM  yocnv  tr««a  bav«  withered.  Web- 
ster said. 

■*ir  »  mu  has  lost  his  crop,  be  will  first 
go  to  bis  noraal  crwUt  source,  whether  a 
private  bank.  l*nd  bank,  production  credit 
BssocUtloa.  or  anj  otbsr  leodiztg  agency, 
and  try  to  amags  with  tbsni  to  stake  blm 
for  suotbar  ysar. 

"It  ttosp  i«fuae.  ba  wrttas  or  tatephones 
tha  raiiMi  Boms  AdaUalstraUoa.  Poet 


to 

OfBce  Building.  Bnatfon  or  Brockton,  and  ap- 
plies (or  a  loan.    But  ba  muat  Arst  bavs  been 
down  by  tba  oChars. 

a  ilatainant  of 
liabUltla.  tHWi  and  eipei 

,  _^ or  by  latft 

___  or  was  prasUsbtly  insolvent  thfoogh 
tfaMa  to  inaa  aii4  oOmv  issdars  bsfurs  Um 
•««iin  Mrvsk.  h»  smmoC  usa  iha  drougbi 

raa  MMM  for  bstng  refinanced. 
"■«•  If  to  pmsas  that  he  has  bsan  sdrt- 
hu  aad  baa  a  NMonaMs  sanung  sapaalty, 
ihey  wUl  stake  blm  to  new  mocMy  at  S  per* 
esnt  for  10  yaara.  Over  a  period  c4  years 
many  farmars  have  found  It  nscsseary  to  bs 
Snancad  by  the  FUA  and  have  graduatad  to 
a  poaliloB  where  they  are  now  ftnancad  by 
pittais  baafta  or  other  agendea." 

The  lOMM  tnfhwtt  both  farm  and  home 
operatliV  npsaaaa.  siBoa.  as  Webeter  puu  it. 
Um  faraaar  baa  to  live  as  well  as  work. 
•*ABd  a  eMh-«rop  lArmer  may  be  terribly 
crops."  ba  said.  "The  dairy 
tt  Buaeb  batter  ta  this  raspact." 

Vabater  said 
bwdaat  bit.    Beeauae  It 

,    w->_  ,   to  feed  bay  and  com 

fodder  to  cattle,  tbc  department  estimated  a 
bay  sbost^s  oi  nmre  than  100,000  tons, 
which  wonld  ba  OjDM  aasa.  or  ISO  tratnloada. 


Appeal  te  tibe  FUtioa 

KZTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 


IK  THB  atWATI  or  THB  UNITED  STATBS 

Wedn«jd«y.  Atigust  24  ileifisiaOve  dap  of 
rtera*qr.  JMe  2),  IMf 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  out  of  or- 
der. I  mak  WMnimous  consetit  to  Incor- 
porbt«  IB  ttt  Appendix  of  tbe  Rgcoao  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Tlnnes  of 
Tuesdfty.  August  33.  1949.  under  the  cap- 
tion "Appeal  to  the  Nation  "  The  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  arms  program  to  Im- 
plement the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoas. 
aa  foUofws: 


TO 


M«nO!« 

at  tbe  North  Atlantic 


at  tba 
to  win 
aid 
American  policy  to 


pseesiTs  peace  and  our  own  security.  The 
•fleet  of  his  first  appeal  was  maaHsstad  >n 
the  pelting  of  tbe  opposition  and  tba  ssna- 
torlal  approval  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  by  a 
larger  majority  tbaa  bad  been  expected.  But 
In  the  matter  at  WtUtmrf  aid.  designed  pri- 
marily to  put  teeth  into  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
be  faces  a  harder  taak.  Por  the  opposition 
to  t*'*«  program  la  both  greater  and  mora  de- 
tsraalned.  The  House  In  a  fit  of  rscklaee 
trrssponslbUity.  has  already  overruled  the 
carefully  cooslderad  verdict  ot  Its  own  Por- 
elgn  Affairs  Commlttsa  and  has  alasbad  the 
aid  for  western  Kurope  In  two  Pew  Sena- 
tors are  willing  to  go  that  far.  but  the  pres- 
sure for  cutting  the  program  is  growing 
among  tfeam  as  well. 

TlMfS  are  many  reasons  for  this  devrtop- 
ment.  Including  an  inept  naitrssatnnsl  Isad- 
ershlp  and  the  growing  tlBiiaey  to  play 
poMtlea  with  great  world  issues  and  with 
national  security  for  purely  partisan  sdvan- 
tage  wbleb  is  endangering  tba  wBole  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy  Tba  adaHalatration  u 
just  aa  much  to  Mams  for  this  as  are  ths 
Republicans.  But  tba  priaiary  rsas<>n  goaa 
beyond  poUtlce  and  rasU  in  ths  still  incoai- 
plete  adjustment  of  many  minds  to  ths  reall* 
tlas  at  tbe  international  situation  There 
•M  Mill  too  Many  men  in  Oongres*  «hn  |>er- 
MM  ibatr  ■uBooaanlnm  laolatiosUMn.  pacifism, 
or  JiMt  ptaia  aootfort  aad  prafarsnao  for  bt| 
word*  rather  tbaa  iood  to  trap  tbMb  MMo 
a  nosuigia  for  Bormaloy.  That  tenioary  la 
■Mo  bOOomtng  MpsrtUan,  but  it  Is  most  yr<>- 
■■MMad  among  the  latter-day  lUpubUrsna 
vbo  Maas  to  prefer  the  polisles  of  Hardtnn 
to  tboaa  at  Tbaodors  Hooaavslt. 

1^  ail  otf  iueb  paraoaiMo  Prssident  Tni< 
man  rightly  praaaaU  soma  of  the  faeta  of 
life.  Be  p<jlnta  out  to  them  that  the  fond 
belief  that  the  world  would  imuwdtataly 
return  to  its  old  familiar  ways  OAea  tbe 
igMtng  sloppsd  has  been  vain,  that  the 
devastations  and  dislocations  of  tbe  war 
have  been  too  great  for  s\ich  an  easy  ad- 
jiartment.  and  that  in  addition  the  war  has 
oalaoObad  new  forcea  which  mamfest  them- 
salvea.  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  effort  of  many 
subject  peoptaa  to  gain  a  new  freedom  and 
the  good  tbiBBB  ef  life,  end.  on  the  other 
band.  In  tba  aStseapt  of  Soviet  Russia  to  sx- 
plott  this  effort  for  lU  own  aggreeslve  and 


ttoy  fraction  of  what  anoUMr  war  would  coat. 
We  are  oonfldant  that  tlM  Nation  anu  agree 
with  b»»«.  and  tlmt  public  responsa  to  liu 
ptea  wni  compel  Congress  to  bow  to  the 
nattonal  will 


In  si^  a  attuatlon.  the  democracies  dare 
not  stand  stiU  or  sSand  alooa.  War  standmg 
still  they  leave  tha  fleld  to  Rnaria.  and  staod- 
Inc  alone  they  suffer  from  a  weakness  wiiich 
In  Itself  invites  aggression  that  threatens  to 
engtilf  them  one  by  one.  Only  by  standing 
tsBalbar  and  going  forward  together  In  mu- 
tiHl  doCansa  and  combined  economic  edort 
•an  tbay  tsopa  to  survtva  aad  wta  tba  ooBMst 
against  tyranny.  By  thslr  own  fiaidavMatsJ 
princlplea  they  can  do  so  only  on  ttM  basis  ot 
voluntary  association  which  requires  a  com- 
mon dctarmlnation  and  mutual  adjustment 
of  their  common  problems.  But  to  do  so 
they  must  meat  tba  cbattent*  of  tbs  sge. 
or  psrteh.  And  stoca  tha  Unltad  BUtaa  does 
not  baUsv*  that  democracy  la  rtpe  for  sui- 
cide. It  hJM  taken  tbe  lead  in  averting  It. 

It  has  done  so  by  Inspiring  the  United  Na- 
tions, which,  howerer,  has  not  fulfilled  ail 
hopes  bacanaa  of  Busslan  aabotage.  It  has 
don*  so  tbrot^  tha  Truman  Doctrina  aad 
the  Buropean  recovery  program,  which 
stopped  and  reversed  the  Communist  tide 
In  Burope.  though  it  sxirrcndered  the  sec- 
ond front  m  Asia  by  dsCault.  Pinally.  It  has 
done  eo  through  tba  North  AtlanUe  Treaty. 
But  aU  the  resuiu  attained  by  tbasa  aasas- 
urss  remain  in  Jeopardy  until  tbey  can  be 
defended.  And  they  can  ba  dafandad  only 
IT  the  democradea  becoBM  strong  enough 
both  to  discourage  agiissslnn  and  to  lift  the 
flaw  of  agyreealoa.  on  wbleh  depends  further 
ptogrses  That  Is  the  purpoee  uf  the  mili- 
tary-aid program,  which  Mr.  Truman  char- 
actarlaed  as  an  investment  in  security  that 
Is  part  of  the  prtce  of  peace  and  la  aaly  a 


DeoMcracy  m  Nortlwfii  Irelaa^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KIN€ 

or  CAuroairu 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT  ATT  VE8 

Wednesday  Auortst  24,  1949 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  fipoaker .  In  the  Aueitst 
13  iaavM  of  tho  aB0MlDe  Nation,  there 
appears  an  interc*Ui»g  article,  which 
cMdrly  de{>lcts  the  political  condiUons  In 
Nofthon  Ireland.  The  article  is  written 
by  OrliBn  Barry,  who  was  formerly  a 
eorrotpoodofit  (or  the  London  Daily 
HoTBld.  ind  who  has  spent  more  thBn  a 
year  In  making  a  <peciai  ntudy  of  IroldOtf 
with  t  vte«  to  pubiuhing  a  book  rtfard* 
Ing  postwar  eondUtons  thtro, 

Mr.  Barry  rnmment^  on  tht  riMBl 
Oovtmment  of  Ireland  Act  wMefl  w»« 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  In  Lon- 
don. He  points  out  that  300  membors  of 
Parhament  voted  against  that  clause  In 
the  act  which  would  make  the  Fartla- 
ment  of  Northern  trtland  the  sole  Judge 
of  any  political  ebaatv  In  that  area. 

The  absurdity  of  leaving  the  future  of 
Northern  Ireland  fn  the  hands  of  Ita 
Parliament  Is  clearly  exposed  In  the  rest 
of  the  article,  which  indicates  how  that 
ParMament  ts  chosen  and  how  demoeratic 
praetieeo  are  flaunted  in  their  toObc 
practices.  The  regulations  for  deter- 
mining rotinf  difibility  apparently  are 
changed  at  alBMOl  erery  election  in  or- 
der to  retain  the  control  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  ruling  clique. 

Comment  on  the  Special  Powers  Act. 
a  measure  originally  intended  to  be  in 
effect  for  but  a  akicie  foar.  shows  the 
tyrannical  mdhod  tai  wiiich  justice  can 
be.  and  often  is.  meted  out  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  gestapo  methods  of  Hitler 
were  but  a  facsimiie  ol  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  Northern  Ireland  under  this 
act,  which  is  still  in  effect  today,  but  in  a 
much  more  despotic  form  than  when 
originally  enacted. 

The  article  by  Mr  Barry  is  entitled: 
"Ulster:  Persecution  and  Progress."  I 
would  like  to  call  attention,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  Northern  Ireland  does  not 
constitute  the  historic  province  of  Ulster, 
which  consisted  of  nine  counties.  Only 
six  counties  have  been  partitioned  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland  to  constitute  the 
Northern  Ireland  territory,  because  that 
was  as  much  of  Ireland  as  could  be  cut 
off  without  losing  dominance  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  area. 

The  chicanery  employed  by  the  Brh- 
ish  Government  in  wlHiij  up  Northern 
Ireland  as  a  separate  country  may  in 
some  degree  explain  why  American 
statOBBMD  are  always  second  best  when 
dealing  with  foreign  diplomats.  We  Just 
do  not  speak  their  language  nor  employ 
their  tactics.  Perhaps  It  Is  well  that  we 
do  not.  or  otherwise  we  likewise  might  be 
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tempted  to  ride  ruthlesRly  over  the  rights 
of  other  people.^  and  other  countries,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  parti- 
tion of  Ireland. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wbo  might  not 
have  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Barry.  I  am 
adding  it  to  mjr  remarks  at  this  point. 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues.  It 
reads  as  follows: 


ULsm: 


H  AHB 


(By  Ortflfei  Barry) 

-Eire,  a  sta|U  asaortatrd  with  the 

Crown    only   In    eatsratf   rrtatJons 

( and  very  few  of  thna )  passed  out  of  being 
soma  weeks  ago  and  the  Reput>Uc  of  Ireland 
was  bom  Into  an  Independmee  that  seems 
onrsaL  X^angsroua  one  day.  even,  ttie  times 
to  wasurn  Buropa  being  what  they  are.  How- 
ever, the  Irish  wanted  it. 

A  grievance  raaoaina.  of  conne — partition. 
At  tha  Ulster  bordsr.  men  of  the  same  race 
msst  tn  perpetual  eotllsion  even  when  no 
blood  Is  shed,  sa  nowadays  it  rarely  is.  Bsra 
tbe  feaao  batwasn  two  religions  aad 
ths  ufbaa  Mid  tba  rural  ways  ef 
Itfs.  Tbward  tbJi  iBiiasaa  tba  Brttlab  atti- 
tuda  seamed  uiimillifcli.  Barbort  Morrlsoa, 
U>rd  President  of  tbe  CooaoU.  said;  "U 
trtahmea  tbsmsairaa  Wtll  toao  teflstbar 
maks  Iboir  own 


rwladovt.  iba  rt«f  la 

tbsir 
itat  loobt  IttM 
bast. 

the  Ifwiaad  bUl 
•f  Labor  Party  ladtseipUaO 
out  equal  so  far.  Mors  than  MdlaaMooaaM 
from  within  lbs  party.  Labor  luaabwa'  a^ 
stentions  amounted  to  numy  more  Dis- 
sent cams  from  rtstng  young  men  wbo  have 
eacaars  to  loas  aad  can  Hi  afford  to  quarrel 
with  tba  big  taraas  of  the  party.  Pew  have 
Irtatk  blood  thaasaalvaB  and  not  saany  have 
a  copsideraM*  biah  CathoUe 

■Jm,  either.  The 
ently.  from  a  prtncipic.  Abaentaes  and 
dissenters  alilce  were  admonished  by  Mr. 
Attlae  for  their  breach  of  dtoe^lne  and  ttve 
career  men  lo*  tbett  )oba  aa  pasMa- 
Btary  secretaries  to  Sodallst  Mtalstats. 
n  nslttes  w«z«  paid  cheerfully.  Tbe  bill 
paaed.  but  not  untfi  nearly  MO  members 
of  all  partlea,  with  a  vwy  Urge  proportioa 
from  Labor,  liad  faUed  to  endorse  tba  dauae 
which  makes  the  Parliament  of  Horthem 
Ireland  sole  arbiter  of  any  change. 

During  the  detwite,  Geoffrey  Bing,  a  young 
tJlster  Prctest*nt  member  for  a  Labor  con- 
stttoency  tn  ■ngland.  described  tbc  body 
which  Biliiiliilslsia  bia  native  land.  Set  up 
in  loao.  tliis  subordinate  parliament  U  re- 
sponsible for  the  pcaoe.  order,  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  Morthem  Ireland,  and  no*  much 
else,  direct  taxation  and  other  important 
matters  being  reserved  to  Westminster.  Au- 
ttartty  tn  any  maner.  indssd.  ttsa  squarely 
UbAv  the  suthorlty  of  the  PaiUaiBsnt  of  the 
UnNad  Kingdom,  hs  193S  the  nei 
tura  began  to  take  seriously  Its  job  of 
Ing  law  and  order.  A  spill-over  of  violence 
troas  tba  iastirrectlaaary  ao«th  was  then 
tttamA  In  the  northern  countiaa.  The  Spe- 
Act  waa  broxight  out— a  stiff 
to  1  year's  operatiaii. 

It  now  Haas  noa  from  tbe  orlgiaal 
act.  poaaiikiy  iiii  lassirj  m  a  period  of  blood 
and  tsars,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
never  been  repealed.  A  generation  haa  grown 
up  under  it.  Quietly  tbroo^  tbe  years  its 
restraints  are  added  to.  Offensee  for  which 
tb  le  was  ongtMOly  a  pcwatty  of  S  years  in 
prtnn  carry,  atace  IMS.  a  ■■■!■  im  of  14 
years.  Public  behavior  la  sUU  sasiimsrt  to 
t«  crtala  behavior — potentially.  SaiA  mat- 
ters as  treating  In  putiilc  bars  or  saethods  of 
obtaining  a  bicycle  permit  are  still  minutely 
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regulated.  Tba  Ncrttacni  Iraiaad 
nnaia  Again,  or  aay  poltca  oAsi 
ba  dsiagataa  hia  powara.  aoay  auppraaa  any 
pwbMa  ■Bsflag  or  newspapg  ■■sly  by  pro- 
cfatadBg  K.  Be  can  order  tba  dastrmtlon 
of  say  siianlBl.  hsadatone.  or  toaab.  Bs 
can  send  tbc  owner  of  any  film  or  ptiono- 
graph  record  to  prlaosi  for  a  term  of  years.  A 
tmiquc  sectkm  provldca  that  acta  na«  specifl- 
caUy  pepeldsd  for  la  tba  rsgidBttaBa  May  bs 
dssaasd  against  tbs  ataM  of 
a  laaglansti  nuiy  pi 
proBsptu  for  dealing  with  them.  So.  s  dti- 
wn.  not  guilty  of  vtolattng  any  particular 
statute,  must  tiazard  a  gtiess  of  bis  own  as 
to  what  part  of  tils  iiehavlflK  la  golBg  to  ba 
hable  to  punishment. 

A 
\M  deialved  of  protactkms  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  In  Britain  for  ages. 
Hs  may  be  held  indefinitely  without  bcfaig 
charged  and  without  trial.  Bs  Is  slTuwad 
no  visitors  and  no  msaaagaa.  Ba  baa  ao 
scesss  to  Isgai  advice.  A  wrtosiB  olaluts 
dsala  with  tbe  anaiMHrtlea  ft  tmamtm  by 
a  rssidsnt  oMglstratiL  n^iihaaCly.  it  be- 
law  in  1833.  when  tba  only  sign  of 
I  northern  Irolaatf  woo  aa  ordinary 
It  was  first  Wiploysd  la  a  rottad'up 
or  atlogod  nocors  al  tbo  foOo.    A  wttMas 

byatagal 
or  frumd  and  is 
from  answering 
tbai  aa 
to  bionwiinats  himssif  BoTwol  to  tm» 
U  fUBlibabia  by  paaal  niiimio  ip 
10  M  yooM. 
Aa  oraod  reroo  ItMO  strooff  (tn  a  pop«> 
ofonoaadaiMrdaMUeas)  eaUsd*^ 
aaslstsd  by  tba  Boval  Irlsb  Oen« 
itabulaiy,  polics  tbess  lawa.  Tbs  eonsubu* 
lary  sre  trsdttionsi  police  in  a  eotmtry  whars 
RMBan  Cstholles  vary  from  tmder  a  third 
of  tbe  population  to 
this  fores,  catboiiea 
dlnate  Joba.  '^'*  Specials  srs  recruttad 
the  Orange  lodges,  militant  Protestant 
clubs  peculiar  to  Northern  Ireland.  Tbcy  are 
a  part-time  poUce.  sporting  the  colors  of 
ths  dominant  r^lgion.  who  may  be  called 
out  at  any  time  but  wbo,  wbetbei  they  are 
on  duty  or  not.  have  ttic  pesMr  to  search 
premAssa  or  qucstioo  anybody  wllbuat 
Ing  a  warrant,  northern  Ireland 
point  out  that  these  precautiooa  against  vio- 
lence sre  seidnm  used.  Pressed  aa  to  sdiy 
they  are  tbsre  at  sIL  Belfast  san  bring  the 
covert  use  of  dynamite  and  murdsr  out  eg 
a  not  distant  past,  notat^  at  tbe  Iwgliiiitwg 
of  tbe  late  war. 

Remembering  that  in  democratle  societies 
tbe  vote  exists  to  canal  las  dIaeaBtcBt  sway 
frcm  Eurdcr  and  dynaaita,  osss  looks  at  tha 
Northern  Ireland  franchise  8bbs  cwawgb  It 
began  to  adapt  to  the  needa  of  a  mixed  so- 
cle- T  in  the  years  of  direct  Rrttlrii  rule.  In 
I9I9  pruportiODal  reprssentatioo  was  set  up. 
Tltat  year  Catholic  aldermen  In  ~ 
whc&e  supporters  cutnunibered 
by  seaae  SOO  votca.  g&lned  a  ssajislf  j  ef  two 
on  tbe  astnilclpal  ccuncU  ef  tbm  UNUiUy^ 
sectmd  largest  dty.  Rext  year  the  new  par- 
it  took  over.  Proporticmal  lepiesen- 
wss  dropped.  In  1946.  notwithstand- 
ing a  majority  of  2.347  Catholic  votes  tat  Use 
city  as  a  whole.  8  Catholics  sat  in  a  eBsmdl 
of  20.  This  result  had  been  achieved 
throogh  the  years  by  the  careful  geTryn»u- 
dcrlng  of  warda. 

Then  a  Labor  Party  raised  its 
bead.  Labor  cut  through  tbe  religious 
vhere  it  could,  drawing  votes  altta 
Protestant  poor  and  Catholic  poor.  AnoCber 
menace  was  evident  too.  CathoHc  families, 
OKoaUy  large  and  neariy  always  poor 
to  ssari  volSBB  to  ttie  polls  at  a 
rata.  Aad  at  the  ead  ef 
War  tt 

would  not  forerer  cancel  out  the  eSsct  of  tba 
new  adf -Interest  vote,  particularly  when  tt 
!  with  a  rlsmg  Catholic  vote.    In  tha 


ysar  that  Great  Britain 


It  rsstorsd.  qidte  slaipiy.  tbs  piwal  voce— 
a  practies  abandosied  In  the  yaars  foUowtag 

Ireland.  DiiactBis  of  luipuialtMas  were  sl- 
Icwed  ss  many  as  tm  votsa  la  tlwtr  aeapany's 
name.  On  the  otbsr  band,  parsoaw  wtoo  eeiMI 
find  po  di?—******  la  separatriy  taaed  piupsity 
dsialvad  of  the  vou.  HuadPSds  of 
eg  poorly 


1  ysar  aalssB.  in 
tbsy 

This  bad 
a  Brtttib   etaartsr 

by  srbleb  t]*> 
taen  Hertb  Msb  mamAm*  *n  sent  over  tba 
water  to  the  Mother  of  ParttflaaMMB,  aoorly 
twice  as  many 

for  menibert  ef  ttat  dMaat  aoMom  as  may 
to 


iBi 
la  Brttabi, 
•I  tbo  apathy 

lys  at  lbs 

lUn  any 
stramoo  of  eapitaJUBi,  _.  _  , 
■rltabi.  are  staUod  nortb  aad  soMb  Ml  bw- 
und.  be  oabwiwil.  BM  bi  eao  ona  tbo 
British  no  leagrr  have  a  ssy:  bi  the  otbsr 
they  are  still  oeerlordB.  Belter  frcm  the  full 
biaat"  of  lapiisllsBi  oaaas  m  tbs  north 
the  Labor  govainasants  new  soeial 
were  esteadad  there.  But  B  a  northern 
werfcer  la  a  Cathnf**  he  must,  with  this  im- 
portsd  progrsss.  scespt  at  boass  raUgiotis 
petsscutlon  with  tu  major 

Job  or  none,  s  nssty 
the  vote  to  dtxange  tb* 
game.    In  ttia  gnsssatftBO  there  bass 
beea  aaoogh  votsa — usssi'  quite  en< 
modsiatee   anything   in    Nortbcra 
What  then?   ¥ioisaee.  Im  did  not  deny,  i 
tiaMa  occurs  to  tba  frlsh  mind. 


\ 


Pass  tke  JaM  Bai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOW.  WALTER  H.  JUDO 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  C^  MVKBHBMTA n  vaA 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exleod.  my  remarks  in  tiie  Rxcobb.  I 
include  tbe  following  editorial  from  tbe 
Minr>f>ap^^<^  Tribune  of  Aagast  22.  Ifttt: 


n  a 

tn  Asia,  Uto  Senate   is  sitting  on  a 
that  could  win  us  many  new  trienda 
among  Oriental  peoples. 

Tbe  aiaasure  was  Introduced  tn  Uie 
by  ICnasaota's  Bepreasntativc  Wam 
It  would  peradk  Aatatirs  to  

other  countries.  Those  already  llv  ng  here 
would  be  altoaid  to  beeoase  naturalised 
duaeits. 

Tbe  MU  wawU  aBart  aoaaa  tblMO  Msmi- 
grants  wbo  base  baa  Uvtag  tai  tbe  fteftcd 
Statea  and  BawaU  for  the  past  B)  years  or 


^ 


I 

ham 

man,   Ms 
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Many  ftr«  pannU  of  J«p*iw*»-Amert- 
ean  Tfunii  mtoo  nnrtd  vtUi  CUstlnctton  In 
World  Wi  U.  mai*  ttoMr  hmm  aad  dMisb- 
un  •*•  cttlaMM  by  Ttrtw  oC  Uftr  btetfc  in 
tkli  country,  tba  prlTilef*  of  elttHaallt|^  It 
dMiied  to  ttMm.  Ft>r  thca*  p«o|il*  paaM«i 
otf  tb«  Judd  bUl  would  be  *n  art  of  simple 
Justice. 

Th«  bill  WM  pswpd  by  the  Boum  March  1 
and  h—  staM  baan  botUad  up  in  tba  Sanata 
judlcUry  OOHMUttaa.  In  an  affort  to  prod 
tba  Senata  tba  BoOM  0«  ^na  6  paaacd  tba 
•o-callad  Waltar  Aaaoluttoo.  a  ikelaton  var- 
■Ion  of  tba  Judd  bUl  which  would  do  only 
Mt»  tbia^— flva  ail  lagally  raaldant  imml* 
(TMita  Um  t^fU  ot  natural laatkxk.  Sponsora 
iM^ad  tlMt  tba  Sanata  would  at  laaat  paaa 
ttlB.  If  Mt  tlM  Judd  bUl. 

Saoator  9t»  MeCaMUM  (Dtmocrat.  MaT- 
•da).  ChattflMUl  of  tba  Judiciary  Commlttaa 
baa  Mid  pubUaly  that  ba  u  in  sympathy  with 
abJKtlvaa  o(  Um  laglatatlon  Tat  ha  baa 
mittt  a*  lOTt  to  aand  avan  tha  Waltar  raao- 
IvikNi  to  tiw  SMMt*  Ifler  for  a  vota. 

At  a  tlHM  tubMi  UMa  MUbtry  la  flchtin4  a 
eold  war  of  Maaa.  tba  aoaiaittaa  •  inaMlob 
l«  inaacusabU.  Wa  cab  bardiy  aipaat  to 
parwtada  Asiatic  paoplaa  to  enthusiastically 
Mbbraea  oar  way  of  Ufa  aa  loof  as  wa  rail 
«b  IHo  «» to  ow  prolaaead  UtMlo  about  racial 
aquallty. 


Sptadibg  G«e«  Up,  Up,  aa<i  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  Y.  MACK 


nt  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridajf.  August  19.  1949 

Ifr.  MACK  of  Waahinfton.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  follo«ii«  table  taken  from 
the  New  York  Sun  on  July  22.  1949. 
tiM  average  amount  of  money 
Mid  collected  by  tach  Presidential 
administration  per  annum.  It  will  be 
Man  that  tha  Dtannf  administration 
Anrlnc  the  pottwar  years  under  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  Jumped  astronom- 
ically even  over  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  war  years. 

These  figures  of  Federal  Government 
expenditure!^ dnrinR  President  Trumans 
bdminlstratton  represent  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  toul  income  of  the 
United  States.  In  short,  it  is  as  If  every 
fourth  row  of  com  were  planted,  culti- 
vated and  grown  to  maturity,  and  then 
turned  under.  Thwe  would  appear  to 
be  no  utiikw  rmdered  to  the  average 
worker  or  producer  to  justify  the  enor- 
mous Increase  in  expenditures  between 
the  administration  of  Calvin  Coolldge 
«ad  the  present  Incumbent.  Mr.  Truman. 
More,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  enor- 
mous drain  on  our  productive  plant  rep- 
raaai^bd  Iqr  ttala  hue*  Padaral  chartc  !■ 
metimu  na  a  daad  hand  upon  Amatema 
iMlBtts.  and  as  Mr.  Hoover  and  others 
itaC99  pettited  out.  is  slowly  but  surely 
diuiglBS  the  character  of  our  Crovem- 
ment  and  economic  system. 

Tbc  figures  given  below  in  ever  cbac 
Dtpcaacnt  the  actual  expenditures  and 
receipts,  and  are  complete  from  1789  to 

July  I.  IM». 

It  m]90tSbBKM  W  noUd  that  tba  flfuret 
of  present  Oovemroent  spendintt  are  al- 
ready out  4bt«d.    By  the  end  of  July. 


they  were  at  the  rate  of  $46,400,000,000. 
If  present  Government  plans  in  respect 
to  the  Anglo- American  Eronomic  Pact, 
domestic  Government  spending,  and  so 


forth,  actually  are  carried  out.  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  could  cbsUj  reach  $60,000.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year,  1950. 
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y«ar,  h«t  wa*  tlira  Huuicv<l  to  ran  (rom  July 
IMt,  (or  euimplr,  b  tba jraar  *-^'^"t  July  1.  IMA.  and  cnUinc  Juiw 
WW  aecwinubto  br  4H  Mai  ] 


Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  an  analysis 
made  in  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report,  issue  of  August  12.  1949. 
an  additional  tax  expenditure  from  the 
States  tbcnaelves.  plus  counties,  cities. 
and  towns.  Is  estimated  at  $22,200,000,000 
for  the  present  fLscal  year.  Added  to 
the  Federal  expenditures,  this  bnnKs  the 
total  tax  burden  of  the  United  States  to 
the  staggering  figure  of  $68,600,000,000 
In  short,  this  is  the  amount  which  will 
be  spent  in  cash  by  all  Federal.  SUte  and 
local  governing  institutions. 

A  break-down  of  the  major  brackets  by 
which  this  Immense  sum  Is  spent  indi- 
cates for  the  fiscal  year.  1950 — at  the 
present  rate  of  $40,400,000,000: 

To   buaineaa »aO.  308,  000,  000 

To  individuals li.  SSt. SSO.  000 

Wagaa  and  lalarlea- —       •.•0.000.000 

Waliara       paTmanta       and 

granta IS.  tW,  000, 000 

Intaraat  1.387.000,000 

Loana.    Invcatmenta.    subal< 

dlaa 1,228,000,000 

Mlacallaneoua 401. 000. 000 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  huge 
expenditurea  Hiteri  under  other  cate- 
gories actually  diould  t>e  allocated  to 
welfare  payments,  grants,  and  subsidies. 
since  without  these  hantf-oiits  mnny 
other  fovemmental  costs  obrloasly 
would  be  substantially  reduced. 

A  break -down  of  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion for  the  f\.scal  year.  1950.  riMWS  ap- 
proximately $8,300,000,000  for  general 
timrtnfiM  bdminlstration.  and  $13,900.- 
000,000  listed  as  payments  to  individuals. 

Wages  and  salaries  for  all  those  di- 
rectly in  the  Government  service — 
civilian  and  military— will  total  $9J42.- 
000,000  on  tha  basis  of  present  spending 
plans.  This  comperes  with  $3,&37.000,- 
000  in  1940. 


iBItMdoft 

An  article  by  Sylvia  P  Porter  In  the 
New  York  Post  of  August  8  states  that 
the  United  States  has  spent  $72,000,000.- 
000  in  loans  and  gifts  overseas  during 
the  past  10  years.  This  figure  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  study  in  the  Congressional 
Qtiarterly.   . 

A  total  of  $49,000,000,000  repre- 
sents lend-lease.  The  balance — $23,000,- 
O00.000^represents  our  postwar  spend- 
ing for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  so  forth, 
abroad.  It  does  not  take  in  other  billions 
which  have  been  spent  in  one  way  or 
another  but  charged  ofl  elsewhere,  as. 
for  example,  military  supplies  treated  as 
surplus  and  transferred  for  payments 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  true  values 
involved- 


Safidency  of  Defense  But  No  WPA  ia  tlie 
Defease  Departmeot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  C  JONES 

m  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRBENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
less  than  5  months  ago  when  Louis  John- 
son took  the  oath  of  office  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  be  promised  to  bring  about 
greater  efBeiency  and  more  economy  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. Throughout  this  period  he  has 
led  us  to  beUeve  that  we  could  expect, 
if  not  a  unification  of  services,  at  least 
eoo|)eratlon  and  a  mutr.al  un- 
which  in  itself  would  tend 


ftgRbt 
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to  brtov  bkaat  •  iRbter  efficiency.  This 
morning  speaking  before  a  representa- 
tive group  of  Congressmen  at  a  confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  the  Pentagon, 
the  Secretary  made  the  official  an- 
nouncement that  during  the  next  4 
months  the  civilian  rolls  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  be  reduced  by 
approximately  1S5.000  persons  which 
should  result  in  sn  tnnual  saving  of  ap- 
proximately a  hsOf  MOUm  dollars.  For 
the  benefit  of  ttame  Members  who  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  attend  thii  cooferenee.  I  bm 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  stbtement 
by  Secretary  Johnson  at  the  opening  of 
this  mooting;      j 

lacf  alary  JenaMbt.  Mambara  of  tba  Sanata 
and  ct  tna  Houaa,  t  want  to  aspraaa  mj  ap« 
pfsnbiibin  of  yoor,  eoauag  down  bara  tr.ia 
■Mralbff.  This  m»t  be  Oba  ci  tba  fixat  iimaa 
la  OovarbbMbt  tbst  wa  have  aabad  you  to 
coma  bera  to  tba  Pentagon.  I  bope  bona  of 
you  got  t'lat. 

Our  problatn'a  baan  thia.  Pint,  I'd  Uka  to 
■ay  I  hata  to  An  anyone.  I'm  aorry  tbat  elr- 
nimannnaa  aaaka  it  naeeaaary.  Wbat  «a 
bava  bare  for  jtm  thte  monklag  la  a  part  of 
tba  program,  and  only  a  part.  It'i  a  part 
tbat  haa  baan  workad  out  by  tbc  tbraa  Dc- 
partntants  o\et  a  period  of  arvcral  montba, 
aftar  atudy  and  after  tmpartUI  rcTtev.  Ttkc 
raeoaiunendationa  have  eomc  up  from  the 
three  Departmcnu  aftar  socb  study  and  tm- 
partbd  ravlew,  extending  over  aaverml  weeks. 

There  were  atiggaatloaa,  taatlaa  aad  jintlf 
men.  tbat  thla  aPiwwmcaiaBt  ibiMdd  ba 
held  until  Congreaa  adjourned  or  that  thla 
should  t>e  held  for  a  few  weeks.  The  recom- 
meniattons  were  ready  at  noon  yesterday. 
The  wires  or  naiwagu  were  gotten  to  you  aa 
soon  aa  poaatUe  after  tbay  were  ready.  Ibcb 
day'a  delay  In  putting  this  Into  effect,  I  am 
told,  coau  ua  out  of  our  budget  •  ach  day  a 
minimum  of  a  million  dollars.  Therafore. 
my  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  delay 
bayoBd  the  time  tins  job  could  physically  ba 
done;  hence,  our  InTttation  to  you. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  say  la  that  the 
acttoivt  you  have  b<^fore  you  are  tbe  acttnna 
of  the  civilians  In  tne  Defanaa  Departmait. 
not  the  actiona  of  the  military.  Tbe  mlli- 
tary,  tiie  generals  and  the  artmtrali.  are  the 
TlcUma.  If  sxich  you  want  to  say.  of  this  ac- 
tion by  tba  dvUiaoa. 

Wa  have  confroabtBg  tia.  not  perfectioniam 

■iiMi  lam  J  of  defenaa.    TbJb  piograai  la  one 

of  the  steps  towaM  that  end.  Tha  elvUian 
haada  of  the  MlUtary  fctahltahmant  feel  tbat 
•uMelaaey  of  defease  is  ona  element  and  that 

in  tha  aconomy  of  tba  Unttad  States  Itself. 

The  Russian  apiroach  over  tba  aaonths  has 
been  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  blowup 
in  our  economy,  tbat  tbiaga  would  "go  to 
pot." 

Saaaatng  again  tbat  ttaart  are  tba  two  elc- 
BHBlB,  ttia  —tiitary  suflctcsicy  sod  a  vigorous 
American  economy,  the  dTtUaoa  of  the  De- 
partment are  Omly  of  tbe  coavlctbm  that  in 
maintaining  that  suflUancy  of  defence,  we 
must  bring  it  within  tha  economy  of  the 
United  Statea.  This  Is  a  step  toward  that 
end.  , 

What  you  have  shows  a  redxictlon  of  ap- 
proalmately  13S.0(I0  ctvlllana  over  the  period 
of  tbe  next  4  mobtba.  Titere  arc  acme  in- 
stallations dosed.  There  are  others  due  to 
be  doaed. 

Thla  work  Is  not  the  result  of  the  IfcHamey 
IteBagement  Commfttee.  Thla  la  tba  point 
from  which  the  ItfcNamey  group  atapa  od 
In  4o«a«  tbair  work  of  altinlTiattnt  diylica- 
tton,  of  catting  out  rll  waale  sad  «trava- 
gance  and  abillahlng  an  unnarcawry  Joba 
and  In  coordlnatmg  the 
of  tbc 


ruxKtloBS 


I  tUnk  I  can  summartae  It  by  saying  ao  tar 
as  efcfttiaa  p»aooaai  te  aSaetad  ban.  ttH  ba- 
cawa  tbay  are  not  naeeaaary  la  tbe  saAaftncy 
of  tba  defense  of  the  United  Stat—.  I  bawa 
to  both  fnirmirteea  that  ao  loag  aa  I 
o<  fMssaa  wa  want  a  doUar'a 
for  aacb  doBar  yoa  glsa  ua.  and  I 
•a  WPA  tn  tba  ad<> 
ogtbaDefaaa 
There  can  ba  do  approach  to  a 
rid  iiiiUm  tbara  are  tba  two  tbta«s  X  rc- 
fanad  to— Ona  la  aoAelaacy  of  defcaae  wbicb 
we  wui  not  let  ba  impaired,  sad.  saeoadiy.  a 
ly  wnb  tbe 
Tbafs 
.  Thla  la  a  alsp  Mi 
for  Mr.  laiir  sad 
of  tba  Dapartateota.  I  tbsak  ywi 
(or  esbdag  down  bare  so  tbat  ye« 
I  tbls  daU  before  tbe  ralaasa  at  M  o'l 


Expert  sb4  lan»ortt  Fnm  MarslMB-Pba 
Uoaines-^Eiitarial  hasi  Iks 
Saa 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GsoaciA 
D*  THE  SKNATE  OP  TB«  UJiTTED  8TAT1S 

Wednesday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 


ICr.  GEORGE.     Mr.  PredUnt.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcosb  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Uncomfortable  Figures  on  liar- 
shall  Plan  Area  Trading."  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  August  14.  1949. 

There  being  no  atojectkn.  tbe  e^torial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Bbccaa. 
as  follows: 

rptom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  14,  IMS! 
UiKxnavocrsau  Picrsaa  oa  M>a%asi  i,  Plsm 


away  any  artidetal  obataciaa  to  tatcmattooal 

which    are 


There  Ja  no  comfort  what-eaar  fa  tte 
figurea  on  Imports  frcm  tba 
coontrtee.  The  Government  statiaticians 
base  d>wwefad  tbat  the  tctal  waa  a  tbln 
Ses  JM,08O  In  tbat  aianth  as  against  S73.4ee.- 
000  in  May  and  a  nootbly  average  for  the 
ftrst  quarter  of  lS4b  of  up  to  S0ft.lOO.OOO. 

To  complete  the  picttirc,  the  Government 
baa  a*""  supplied  Itguroa  on  esports  to  the 
same  group  of  MsrsbbB-pten  countries.  And 
the  esporta  baaa  tandad  fei  tbe  oppoaite  dl- 
rectlOD  from  toperta— wp  taaSaad  o«  down. 
The  June  total  was  MCfl.TOOJSd  as  against 
8387  600.000  for  May  and  a  aaoartSily  average 
in  the  flrst  quarter  of  S388  400.000. 

Here's  aaotber  tooeby  dctalL  taaao^  the 
eountrtea  wblcb  havw  CriMa  oC  ■<■*  1°  i™- 
porta  to  American  markets  are  tboac  where 
our  abl  has  been  of  longest  standing  and  Is 
of  moEt  urgent  political  stgadtteance.  Ger- 
maay  baa  ^pped  from  t4.480.«80  tn  May  to 
sajIQOjODO  In  June  and  thua  aet  up  new  wor- 
rtea  for  Ccmimlas'oner  MeChiy.  Tui-key  was 
down  to  83-860.000  from  •MBO^WO  In  Msy— 
a  really  whacking  drop. 

Ifo  doubt  In  many  commodities  and  many 
countries  there  arc  special  circumstances 
whlcii  help  explain  tlK  fall.  Seaaonal  trenda 
may  hare  played  aomc  part.  But  tbe  over- 
all {dcturea  is  (tf  a  widening  gap  In  the  dllTer- 
enee  between  doQar  carolncs  and  dcUar 
needs  tn  the  Marshall -plan  area.  And  this 
drop  comes  with  the  plan  moving  toward 
the  middle  of  tbe  projected  4-year  course. 

But  merely  to  lament  the  trade  trenda 
doesn't  help  any.  What  can  we  do  about 
tbemt    The  moat  important  thing  la  to  sweep 


last 

Wa  eaa  work  to  wldsB  tbe 

itflyto 
doOara  abroad  and  tbsn  pvt  w^ 
against  the  rstura  of  goods  la 


Ui«'f  SImvs  •!  Ttxes 


EmNSION  OF  ROC AJUCS 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MSSBS 

Of  Tmtmcnmof 

Wedmtidn.  Atmut  24,  tH$ 

Mr  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rsc- 
oa».  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Med- 
ford  <Mass.)  Mercury  of  At^tist  19,  IMf, 
a^ieh  Tery  graphically  recites  the  con- 
flict between  the  yarious  governmental 
taxing  authorities  hi  the  frantic  search 
for  new  soorces  of  terenue  to  pay  tbe 
cost  of  the  ever-expandinf  sayicea  and 
iasprovements  demanded  by  our  people. 
The  editorial  foDows: 

iJOir*s  SMMMX  or  taxis 

^atea.  dtlea.  and  etbsr  local  govemmcnta 
have  been  seartblng  ftantlcaUy  for  new 
soureea  of  revenue.  The  coat  of  road  build- 
y^  mm  protaetkHi.  poUce  aervlee.  and  ail 
Dtbar  niaiiliiBM  bM  afeyroeketad.  Local  oA- 
dala  say. 
taxpayers 

ioea.  but  that  they  Ucfc  hard  wben  tases  are 
ioereaaed.  It  la  aotnethlng  like  the  case  of 
the  Irresistible  force  meeting  tbe  Immcvabla 
object.  Axkd  (ma  of  the  majoc  rcaaona  for 
tbe  dUBeutty  la  tbe  extent  to  wblcb  tbe  ftd« 
ersl  niwssaawnT  baa  lutf ssui.  iJ  Its  tbarz  ot 
tc.tal  national  tax  rev«iK 

A  reeoitly  published 
trataa  tbe  trend.  Ia  IMS  tbe  Ptedaral  Oov- 
emmcnt  took  88u8B8uB8iiJ8B  la  taaea  sad 
State  and  local  bodiaa  took  8S.'700XOQjB80l 
In  other  worda.  of  every  tax  dollar  tbs  tSK- 
payer  shelled  out  the  Pederal  Govemaaent 
recelTcd  39  cecta  and  the  other  goverameitts 
got  SI  cents. 

Kow  tbe  Pederal  GovemaBCxtt  Is  tasbig  as 
to  ttic  tune  of  83t408.eeQjOeo  a  pear,  wbfle 
local  governments  take  814.500jK)OjBOO. 
Breaking  this  down,  at  preaent  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  swallovn  73  cents  out  of  eacb 
tax  dollar,  wblle  the  rest  at,  tbe  govemaaenu 
get  but  37  eenta. 

Tbe  result,  as  United  States  Kewa 
out.  ia  that  local  nusaratnema  "arc 
into  tax  fldda  mm  aoaapied  by  tbe 


iweeipts.  1**- 
beS^  Mt 
any  Bev> 

P«T 

taxes — one  to  the  Pcd- 
to  the  State,  and  a 


uor.  tobacco, 

hard.     Triple 

elty.-    In  a  f < 

three 

eral  Go  vc  i  uusent. 

tiiird  to  the  city. 

TUa  mostrates  aoe  very  praetleal 
wtey  Mr    Truman's  program  bi      ~ 
hard  fotog  tn  CoDgiesa.    In  tbe 
tlctilarly.  DemocraU  aa  wen  m  tbc 
can  oppoattloa  lAow  a  growing  conerm  over 
the  tax  burden. 


V 
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CongrcM  li  committed  to  enormoua  mill- 
taiT  biKlgvU  and  to  continued  hemrf  apcnd- 
log  for  SurapMun  aid.  It  must  alao  provlda 
for  th«  Bonaal  funcUon*  of  tbe  OoramaMot. 
That  U  wby  more  and  OBOr*  of  Ita  membera 
are  viewing  aTotdabie  ipwidlm  with  a  cold 
eye.  It  U  alao  the  reaaon  wby  aenttment  for 
putting  Lito  effect  tbe  Hoover  Commlaaion 
raoommeiidatlona  U  Increaalng. 


War  m  Am  UB!ess— 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIN^taSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV18 

Wednesday  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  urgently 
to  be  hoped  tha'.  oui-  Oovemment  will 
not  ignore  the  warnings  of  Mr.  Stewart 
Alsop  as  it  has  previously  ignored  sim- 
ilar warnings  from  many  others  on  the 
disaster  that  will  befall  us  in  Asia,  if  the 
Cbnununi.st  conquest  of  Chiiia  is  not 
halted  Ly  giving  the  right  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  those  forces  in  China.  t)egin- 
ning  with  Its  government — our  ally — 
which  continue  to  resist  Communist  ad- 
vances, no  matter  how  frequently  our 
State  Department  "writes  it  off."  Would 
we  rather  lose  so  dearly  bought  a  victory 
than  frankly  admit  our  own  miscalcula- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  communi-on  in 
Asia  and  move  at  once  to  correct  them? 
Our  course  there  in  the  future  must  not 
be  left  to  those  who  have  beer,  so  wrong 
in  the  past.  The  two  men.  above  all 
others,  who  have  the  understanding,  the 
ability,  and  the  pr— tige  to  lead  us  and 
the  people  of  Asia  in  retrieving  the  situ- 
ation are  Generals  MacArthur  and  Wede- 
Bieyer.  The  country  would  gladly  en- 
trust to  them  the  powers  Mr  AKsop 
rightly  states  mast  be  given  to  a  com- 
mander for  the  whole  area.  Mr.  Alsop's 
article  follows. 

[From  tbe  Waablngtoo  Poat  of  Auguat  24. 

1949) 

aaiA — mntMitta  xtp:  n 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

What  now  clearly  threatena  in  Asia  la 
nothing  leas  than  a  third  world  war.  What 
Is  needed  to  avert  this  catastrophe  la  to  treat 
the  situation  In  Asia  as  a  warlike  situation, 
which  it  Is.  A  policy  of  buslneaa  as  usual  In 
Asia  will  make  a  third  world  war  Inevitable. 

The  Soviets  are  already  directing  their 
drive  for  power  in  Asia  as  though  It  were  a 
major  war  effort.  The  supreme  commander 
of  this  effort  ts  no  leaa  a  man  than  V.  M. 
Ifolotov.  The  American  response  to  the 
80Tl*(  pomm  driv*  ta  feeble,  d'ffuae.  and  lack. 
IbC  ia  ttraetton.  It  is  at>solute:y  essential 
ttiat  the  United  States  abouM  b«  atol*  to  re- 
^Mnd  to  every  challeng*  rapidly,  aoafftlmea 
•ecretly.  and  always  powerfully.  This  ean 
only  be  done  by  conferring  great  peraonal  au- 
thority on  a  nutn  of  real  suture  whom  the 
Opngrew  and  tba  country  can  truat.  The 
■itUfah  have  already  done  juat  ihu.  by  giving 
great  powar  to  Malcolm  UacDunald.  higb 
nawmlaalnnsr  for  aouthemit  Asia. 

Tba  kind  of  powar  which  muat  be  granted 
la  suggested  by  tbe  nature  of  the  moat  Im- 
mediate problem  in  Aaia— that  of  finding  a 
realistic  Amartcan  course  of  action  in  China. 
Tbe  IfolotOT-Mao  Tse  Tung  strategy  U  ob- 
Ttcua.    It  U  to  preae  down  to  the  borders  of 


Burma  and  Indochina  and  link  up  tbe  vast 
Chlneae  Communist  armies  with  tbe  suong 
Communist  undergrounds  In  these  countries. 
If  this  can  tw  done  t>efore  the  reaUtance  to 
the  Communists  In  Bxirma  and  Indochina  Is 
strengthened.  Burma  and  Indochina  will  go. 
And  they  are  the  keys  to  southwest  Asia. 
Therefore  any  action  which  will  slow  the 
Communut  push  south  Is  In  the  vital  Ameri- 
can Interest. 

Tet  a  public,  offlclal  American  commitment 
to  what  Is  left  of  the  Chinese  NationalUt  Gov- 
ernment would  in  the  end  confront  the 
United  Statea  with  an  Imp'isslble  choice.  We 
could  send  troops  to  back  up  the  commit- 
ment. Or  we  could  welsh  on  the  comoUt- 
ment.  which  would  finally  deatroy  American 
Influence  In  Asia. 

What  Is  needed  Instead  u  an  unpubltc. 
realistic,  clandestine  effort  to  shore  up  the 
many  independent  remaining  centers  of  re- 
sistance to  the  Communists  in  South  China. 
A  comparatively  small  lnv<>Btment  in  arms 
and.  above  aU.  silver,  astutely  distributed. 
might  hold  up  the  Communist  push  south 
for  a  long  time.  And  a  ff-w  m.ontha.  even 
a  few  weeks,  may  spell  tbe  dlfl?rence  be- 
tween holding  southeast  Aria  and  losing  It 

This  sort  of  clandestine  effort,  which  pro- 
motes American  Interests  without  publicly 
commlttUig  the  United  States,  can  only  be 
successfully  undertaken  il  something  like 
wartime  powers  are  granted.  Wartime  hu- 
thorlty  Is  also  essential  If  the  only  rem.^tn- 
Ing  Instrument  of  western  power  In  Com- 
munist China — the  economic  weapon — la  to 
be  effectively  employwl. 

The  Chinese  Communists  mun  trade  with 
the  west.  .»nd  they  know  It  Mao  Tse  Tung 
has  already  announced  that  the  greedy  cap- 
ital IsU.  In  their  hunger  for  markets.  wUl  be 
forced  to  trade  with  htm  on  his  own  terms. 
If  the  West  proves  him  right,  tbe  West  de- 
serves to  lose  Asia.  But  there  Is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  proved  right,  for  It  Is  quite 
possible  so  to  control  trade  with  China  that 
tbe  threat  of  a  portlal  or  complete  economic 
blockade  can  become  a  powerful  instrument 
of  policy 

For  example.  Mao  Tfee  Timg  has  publicly 
promised  "material  assistance"  to  the  Com- 
munlaU  In  southeaat  Aala.  If  Shanghai 
and  other  big  Chinese  cities  are  not  to  wither 
away,  tbrr  must  have  what  only  the  West 
can  supply — fuel  oil.  cotton,  mncblnery.  a 
doaten  other  commodities.  It  must  be  made 
crystal  clear  to  the  Communist  leaders  tbat 
infiltration  or  supplying  of  arms  to  southeast 
Aala.  or  preaaure  on  Hongkong,  or  any  other 
aggraaatve  action  beyond  China's  borders. 
wUl  mean  economic  blockade  and  tbe  death 
of  Chinese  Industry.  Thus  the  Chinese 
Communlsu  can  be  constantly  confronted 
with  the  conflict  between  self-interest  and 
Ideology  ablch  led  to  Tito's  break  wltb  tbe 
Kremlin. 

If  tbla  economic  weapon  Is  to  be  uaad. 
firm  agreement  with  tbe  British  Is  casentlal. 
But  it  la  alao  essential  that  Congreaa  grant 
the  great  power  necesaary  to  control  every 
dollar's  worth  of  trade  with  China.  Indeed, 
whatever  facet  of  tbe  strU({gle  for  Asia  may 
be  examined,  it  Is  clear  that  great  power. 
exerctaed  with  the  speed  and  flexibility  of 
wartime.  Is  wholly  necesaary. 

It  la  necesaary.  too.  for  a  final  and  com- 
pelling reaaon.  Everywhere  in  Asia  tbe  con- 
viction ts  growing  that  the  United  States 
has  written  off  not  only  China,  but  all  Asia 
This  conviction  Is  Molotov's  greatest  single 
aaaet.  Aaia  muat  be  convinced,  first,  tbst 
tbe  United  Sutes  baa  no  Imperial  ambitions, 
but  second  that  Asia  will  not  be  allowed 
to  succumb  to  a  new  Soviet  imperlaltam. 
Tbe  beet  way  to  do  thla  is  to  appoint  s 
supreme  commander  to  direct  a  great  Amer- 
ican eftvrt  In  Asia  and  to  grant  blm  tbe 
money  and  the  authority  he  must  have  if 
tbe  Soviet  drive  fur  power  In  Aala  la  to 
be  halted. 
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Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  very  fine  article  on  the  excellent  dietary 
values  of  white  potatoes  which  appeared 
originally  in  Hygeia.  the  health  magazine 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of 
which  Dr.  Morris  Pishbein.  of  Chicago. 
Ls  editor.  The  article  was  written  by 
Harriet  Morgan  Fyler. 

Reprint.s  of  this  unuusually  interesting 
and  instructive  article  recently  have 
been  b«ued  by  and  are  available  from 
the  National  Potato  Council,  700  Atlantic 
Building.  930  P  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

In  the  pa-st,  there  has  been  so  much 
misinformation  about  the  place  of  po- 
tatoes in  our  diets  that  this  official  recog- 
Aition  by  the  American  Med*:al  Asso- 
ciation concerning  the  high  food  values 
of  white  poUtoes.  should  be  of  vital 
interest  to  everyone  everywhere. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  interesting  Infor- 
mation both  to  all  consumers  and  to 
potato  producer?,  including  those  in  the 
famed  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North— 
Minne.'sota  and  North  Dakota — where 
some  of  the  world's  finest  white  potatoes 
are  grown. 

Dietary  valuea  of  the  white  potato  bare 
been  Ignored  by  many  persons  In  the  United 
Statee.  Weight  for  weight  It  bas  one-fourtb 
aa  much  vitamin  C  as  orangai  and  grapefruit 
and  one-half  aa  much  aa  teaatoee.  It  la 
estimated  tbe  dally  adult  fcquirement  tor  vi- 
tamin C  (1.000  IntenBaCMmal  uniU)  can  be 
supplied  by  14  ounces  of  potatoee.  tbree 
times  the  average  serving. 

The  value  of  the  white  potato  was  recog- 
nised by  Hess  In  1920  when  he  wrote:  "It 
ta  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  tbe  white 
potato  is  the  chief  bulwark  of  man  against 
scurry."  Certamiy,  In  low -coat  dletariea 
where  tbe  price  ot  cltrxia  frulta  may  be  pro- 
hibitive, poutoee  are  an  important  soiiroe  of 
▼Itamln  C. 

One  average  5-ounce  serving  of  white  po- 
ts to  supplies  as  mtKh  vitamin  B.  (thiamine) 
as  two  slices  of  genuine,  whole-wheat  bread. 
Although  potatoes  are  usually  classified  in 
the  group  of  foods  which  are  considered  as 
only  fair  aources  of  this  vitamin,  they  can 
fMrnlah  quantities  of  the  dally  need  tor  vi- 
tamin a,  tf  eonwwned  in  liberal  qtiantittes. 

Potatoes  contain  relatively  small  amo-onta 
of  vitamin  A  and  nboflavin.  If  prepared 
with  milk  as  eecallopcd  poutoce  or  wltb 
cheese,  as  Delmonloo  poUtoce  both  tbe  rlbo- 
ttavln  and  vitamin  A  content  are  Increased 
•IgniAcantly.  because  milk  and  cbeeae  are 
two  of  the  best  sources  of  these  nutrients. 
Two-fifths  of  a  cup  of  milk,  estimated 
amount  required  for  one  serving  of  eacal- 
loped  poUtoes.  would  add  140  international 
units  of  vitamin  A  and  180  mlcrograma  of 
riboflavin.  One  ounce  of  cbeeae,  estimated 
amount  required  for  one  aerrtng  of  Del- 
monico  potatoes,  would  add  400  internation- 
al units  of  vitamin  A  and  170  micrt^rama  ot 
riboflavin  Por  these  reaaons  wtae  cooks 
abould  serve  poUtoes  prepared  with  milk  or 
ebease  or  both  at  leaat  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  The  wbita  poUto  makea  Important 
mineral  contribtttlODs  to  the  diet,  pertcu- 
\at\j  iron.    Unlsaa  Iron  furuisbed  by  a  food 
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can  be  eoovertcd  tnto  kma  before  pesslng 
Into  the  lower  p«rt  of  the  saaU  iBtcatlnc.  it 

though  roast  beof  has  elflit  tkmm  as  ■nch 
totel  toon  as  eoifted  pofatssi.  tt  is  only  17 
psseent  avaOaUc  to  the  body  and.  therefore, 
proeldca  only  CJW  aBlUlgram  of  tonogenic 
Iron  per  100  grams  as  i—pai  iirt  wtth  0X0 
mllUgjem  of  loodgcolc  Inm  fomMied  by  100 
of  eookad  whMe 


Tbe 


im- 
that 


eootant  of  potato  is  of 
•cause   of  the 
ta  of  UttJs  use  ta  b< 
tkm  tf  copper   ts  ooo^iletety  absoat.     The 
-«~*"«*  of  OQfipcr  needed  lor  this  purpose 
ts  cstrsmciy  anal. 
Jitm  potato  la  a  food  ta  wUA  alksnne 


cnt  tn  telattvrty  lar^^ 
other  v«9>tahiaB.    For  this 
ar»  clesBlflrd  with  dtms  fmtes 
aUcaUne- forming    foods.      Potatt 


than  tn 
potat 


like  t*:at  of  aD 
that  ts,  K 


la  another  reaand  they  ahoold  be  trtqamfOj 
prepared  with  ml  k. 

Tbe  protein  of 
other  plant  fooA.  Is 

eaaentlal 
foe  growth 
of  body  piouasiis.    Only 
es  aaeat,  flsti.  eggs,  and 
plete  pevt^ns. 

DespiU  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  highly 
ctttrttlous  and  grown  tat  rrery  State,  the 
people  tn  the  Obtted  Statss  consws  coo- 
1cm  wittte  potstoas  tbaa  ■woprsn 
^or  tbe  pcrtod  IHt  to  ItM  the 
yesrly  per  captta  eoasasaptleB  of  whtte  po- 
tn  the  Ontlad  8taaas  was  about  2 
4ia»  poinds) 
of  potat 

for  a  emieepondtng  period  was  10  boabcls 
(000  poandE).  In  1983.  when  the  price  of 
potatoes  was  OS  cents  a  bushd.  the  lowest 
durtoff  the  lO-ymr  perkid  from  1090  to  1081, 

•MMMpMoa.    Tbe  pHea  of  a   tanabel    ««0 

rtod  from  1900  to  lOOt  ranged  from  00  cents 
la  1030  to  01^1  ta  mi.  with  aa  am  apt  of 
70  cents. 

ProhaUe  reasdo  for  Qm  poUto  hting  re- 
ee  a  food  to  be  e  milled  Is  the  wide- 
mtttOB  tMst  tt  Is  ■■npflnwslty  fatten- 
ing. Welgbt-coneeloae  aaaertaaae  beT 
to  look  with  sosplekm  ea  ttm  white 
fumfij  becaosr  tt  te  ttstad  •mtm^  stascby 
ActuaUv.  TO  perceBt  cf  this  stardy 
Is  wattr.  and  tmkj  tavm  10  to  00 
lepcndtBC  oa  the  raiiaty.  is  starch. 
One  mcdlQm-sl4ed  potato  aoppttss  MO  cal- 
ertce,  and  provi^m  no  more  calmUa  tkaa  a 
T-otmce  ftase  of  eraafc  Jotoe.  a  large  apple, 
a  baking  power  biscuit,  or  1*^  tahieepnnw- 
tuia  o^  French  talad  diimii^  fltoee  OJOO 
calorlss  era  eoltoMted  to  be  the  dally  ealORte 
Bssd  of  aa  aeuegr,  fairly  aeuve  adalt  man. 
a  msdiiiM  lisit  potato  ootod  hat«ly  be 
for  hie  haetag  to  Irt  hie  belt  out 
botee 

The  white  potato  also  Is  the  Innocent  ric- 
tlm  of  that  qqeer  dietettoealt  which  ammta 
that  potatoes  scd  meat  sbouid  aeeer  meet 
at  the  aame  meet  Tbeea  two  dfcelnillar 
focdr.  they  argue,  are  •niii,iai|ieilWe"  ia  the 
dtfasUTo  tract  and  tf  aotoMaod.  'dlamttae 
tiQfiihiM  fo  OB  atMl  on.**  Itoat  and  pots  torn 
•maplNBeBt  tadi  otbv:  Potato  wtth  Its  high 
starch  and  krW  peotdn  content 
meet  wtth  lu  hi0i  pi  ale  la  end 
content  and  turtheiuMie  the 
ayetim  Iseoiupprd  to  t^e  care  of  both 

Tbe  United  ^etoe  Departsaeat  of  Agrl- 
cnltare  bee  cstsMlibed  tbree  grades  for  po> 

dlasaeter.  dleseee.  tajraj.  and 
or  other  forelga  matter. 


potatom  wtth  a 

ranu  and  is  seMsaa  aeaSaUc  to  the 
eonsmav.  BeconO  gisds.  United  States  Ifo.  1.' 
Uets  potatoes  with  a  aitnlmiim  diameter  of 
1%  Incfaee.    Potatoes  smsOsr  than  this  are 
tnUaded  In  United  9tatea  Ko.  0  i^ade.    State 
adoption  at  Federal  gradea  la  TOtuntary. 

Oopsuiuers  abuidd  adect  potatoes  of  mcdl- 
mn  sise.  free  firem  dkt,  eota,  and  decay,  wtth 
few  end  ahaUow  cyea.  Tbs  shape  and  the 
color  of  the  akin  arc  not  tfgnlflcant  and 
dHrr  wtth  varictScs.  A  gqoA  potato  stacmid 
fed  trm  and  cot  crisply.  Tbe  Jandw  size. 
espectaUy  t>:c  globtilar  shape.  U  Ukdy  to 
have  a  boUow  center. 

PoUtoes  sre  almost  wtthoot  a  rtral  In  tbe 
freqiuency  w;th  which  they  tpptu  to 
without  sating  the  i^ipettte.  While 
ccoiB  serf*  only  baked,  booed,  mariied.  tried, 
and  hashed  brown  pctatoes.  there  are  orer 
500  potato  redpca.  Bat  before  adrenttvtog 
Into  the  maae  of  poUto  recipes  cooks  sbooid 
the  law  ntlali  of  potato  cookery. 

From  a  sarrcy  of  wlemiPe  tttcrattcre  on 
tbe  nntntlve  raltx  of  coottog  the  wbtte  po- 
tato, the  aathor  has  ronrfadrd  that  wbca- 
eecr  poetfble  they  aboidd  be  stoaaMSd.  baked. 
a-  boiled  in  their  Jackets  or  aklzu.  Wben 
potatoes  are  cooked  to  th^  Jackcto  there  la 
a  tranafcrcDce  tn  the  conemtration  of  rtta- 
min  C  from  tbe  area  lmmr«flstHy  tonssth 
the  akm.  to  t^  central  partlon  of  Oic  potato. 
In  tincooked  potj.tcea  Tl:amin  C  is  concen- 
trated largely  in  that  pcrtkw  which  ia  re- 
mered  when  potatoes  sre  peeled.  There  is 
also  sotne  evidence  that  ritairin  B,  is  con- 
centrated near  the  skis.  It  waa  for  this 
rcamn  that  cooks  to  Rail  Genaany  acd 
dominated  coontrlcs  were  hearllj  fined  if 
they  were  caught  peeling  their  potatoes  be- 
fore cocking  them  durtog  World  War  IL 

A  peeled,  sliced  wblto  pototo  rooked  In 
boQlnc  Tf**— *  water,  loses  00  percent  of 
tts  vttMBia  B^  00  percent  of  tta  Tttamtn  C 
and  20  pcrocat  of  Its  troa.  A  small  porticm. 
about  15  percent,  of  ritaada  B,  and  rtu- 
min  C  lost  from  the  potato  la  illaaniTed  in 
the  ^r^^^^^-g  water  and  may  be  salvaged  la 
the  eocktog  water.  Cnpeeled.  whole  pota- 
toes cooked  to  boOtag  waited  water  loae  about 
00  pcreent  of  rttamto  C. 

Bakli«  potatoes  at  iSO*  F.  tmtfl  i  isiiplidiTy 
cocked  catiaes  a  15  pereest  Heatraretlen  of 
Tttamtn  B,.  and  a  50  percent  destmctiaa  of 
Tltamto  C.  There  roold.  of  course  be  ro 
Bitocral  loss  In  baked  ptrtatccs. 

«^At»^  pototom  after  they  arc  cooked 
cataees  an  additional  3  percent  kns  of  rtta- 
min  C.  cooked  potatoes  held  at  «r  F.  f or  24 
boors  lose  abrot  15  percent  of  ritemto  C. 
SOOK*  rttaaato  C  Is  conserred  if  the  potatoes 
are  iilaaurt  by  frying  to  a  smsll  amooBet  of 
fat  than  tf  OnKf  are  r^wetcd  to  a  craaaMd 
sauce. 

Maahcd  potatoes  meet  and  titosqibantly 
pt^  tbe  ttae-teztiare  test  If  they  are  maehed 
■i  eoon  ee  they  are  cooked  and  tf  a  ricer 
le  need  to  preaa  out  every  ttoy  Imxp  before 
adding  tbe 


tf  the  ekto  is  cut  a  little  and  tbe 
pneerrt  rmt 

Staffed  baked  potatoes  aerrc  two 
taat  piapoaea.  They  sotre  the  heoi 
prahlem  of  the  anespectedly  delayed  meal. 
for  the  mimire  replaced  to  the  Janets  wlH 
ewait  the  tardy  gttest  to  better  stato  tban 
the  plain  beked  potato.  They  also  mafee  foe 
wtety.  A  hiBcbeon  ptoto  can  be 
by  a  baked  potato 
f  of  ttrttered  and  eeeaom 
ead  grated  cheese,  and  topped  wtth  a  tk^ 
trenkforter  or  musagc. 

BoUed  potatoes  lend  th^iaal^ias  to  any 
number  of  saitottaaa.  Barred  with  green 
^je^s  of  parsley,  or  cttbed  and  creamed. 
ttkey    add    dlsttoctlon    to    a    !Mb    dteaer. 

tbey  form  tbe  maktafi  tor  tbe  pop- 


the  alttmato  of 

raw  potatoee  are  leid  ta  eae- 
layers  to  a  weU-totttesod  mmmnlm. 
the  lapen  (o  coMraas  data  of  toit- 
tcr.  a  nttto  siflod  flmw.  waH,  and  pepper. 
PTesb  BriOk  Is  pumed  to  to  cover  the  pat»- 
toaa.  Tbe  dlah  ts  baked  to  a  wtom  oven  fTIO* 
F.)  onttl  tbe  potetoce  are 


B-3S  Ckargcs  Ar«  lies,   Jitkiia  T«oi> 
fics— Oefcase  diaf  TciU  Ho«m  Uaii 

Its  I litillio  Has  Hwt  tW  Gai 

mmt  aW  Ddtas^— Accaars   Ui 
tioo  Foes— Sayt  TWy  Art  Una 
Aaigiitoi  Ta  Tcrrarw  Ma  late  lUlh 
iif  fWPIaae  Prafraa 
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Mr.  BOYKDf.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  pre- 
cedtnf  sUUmeot  is  ttie  headline  of  an 
artide  eoirtod  today  on  the  front  pace 
of  the  New  Tort  Ttmet. 

It  is  a  cold-blooded  factoal  recital  by 
a  nationaUy  known  newspaperman  re- 
porUnc  ycstciday's  hearing  before  the 
Armed  Serwlces  CaamHIfe  of  the  Hotise. 
May  I  say  that  thio  was  but  one  of  a 
series  of  hearings  which.  In  my  opinion. 
wm  go  down  in  histwy  as  the  moet  tn- 
fazmus  and  flagrant  attempt  to  otsot- 
sinate  tbe  dbaracta-  a  top-flight  poblic 
ofSciate  that  was  ever  lasnchcd  and  dla- 
cinwd  fay  this  Cmgieoa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  feeling  very  strtnigfy  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  the  investigation 
of  the  so-called  oglj  rumors  now  bdng 
condrartiH!  by  tbe  Anaad  Services  Coos- 
■^tlecl  am  again  adAe»uig  myself  to 
that  quritim  In  retrospect  it  Is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  this  Bottse 
lamKhed  the  present  investigation.  In 
fact,  after  the  tmpas^inned  presentatioa 
of  the  Mn  of  partknlars  b.  the  gentle- 
man frooB Petmqrlvania  [Mr.  Van ZaKon] 
there  was  little  else  this  House  cotiid  do 
but  to  vote  tbe  tSMM  and  eanse  tJtot 
complete  insestlgatioa  be  made  In  order 
to  clear  the  names  of  some  of  the  fbiest 
mm  who  have  ever  served  this  Govern- 
ment  in  cffidal  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  yourself  have  said 
that  "U  801  BiPMiaglnn  was  a  distaaaar^ 
thi*  tauk  y«n  woaM  not  bdtieve  tt  «bM 
be  came  here  and  told  you  so."  As  yon 
so  esteem  Sta  Qymington.  ao  I  esteem 
and  feel  about  Louie  Johnson.  Lonft 
Johnson  is  an  booorable  tcan.  Behind 
etery  statement  vhicfa  I  have  ever  beard 
him  make  throng  all  the  years  I  have 
known  him  there  has  been  a  ring  of  force, 
AKolty.  honesty,  truth,  and  determlna* 


Mr.  Speaker.  I 
statrmcBt  made  by 
actersiB 
be  said: 

Good 
b  tbe  very  nor  of  ttc 
me  my  puree 


ot   thd 
of  the  great  char- 
Othelio. 


f 
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MU  ftod  tt  bM  been  slav*  to  Uiousand.  But 
b»  wbo  rotM  B*  ol  my  iood  name  rote  m*  ot 
that  which  exuic&M  blm  not  but  malw  dm 
poor  lnd««d. 

I  can  well  picture  the  dramatic  tense- 
ness In  the  hearing  yesterday  as  well  as 
in  the  voice  of  my  good  friend.  Secretary 
Louts  Johnson,  when  he  told  the  Armed 
Services  Committee; 

The  charges  *r«  utterly  falJ«.  The  ten- 
dency to  ir.allgn  and  defame  and  aasaasinate 
the  reputatlona  ot  puMlc  oActels  la  much  the 
a»me  as  a  new.  growing,  and  dangerous  can- 
cer. The  Integrity  of  the  entire  Deparrm^nt 
of  Defense  has  been  brought  Into  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearlng.s  are  printed.  I  am 
asUng  the  imanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  insert  into  the  Record  a  news 
aitlcle  dl.<»cu.s»ing  yesterdays  Armed 
MVices  healing  m  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this 
House  U  going  to  hear  further  from  me 
with  respect  as  to  who  and  what  mali- 
cious influences  launched  this  infamous 
soiear  of  our  public  oCncials. 

B-90  Cujutotm  Lna.  Jommsom  TnTmu;  Dk- 
via*  iNrLUSMca—UarKHsc  CHicr  Tklls 
Boou  Uifrr  It»  Invbbtmatiom  Ha*  Hvrr 
fKi  Oommmrr  ktn  Dcrtifta— Accvns 
VmncM-nom  Fom— «ati  Tmct  Aas  tJatwo 
Tnkib  M.LKr.AT:omu  To  Ttaaoatrt  Mt  Ivrto 
HatriMa  rukjrt  PaooaaM 

(By  WUUam  R  Conklln) 

~    W«Mii»0Toai,  Aufuat  39.— Louu  Johnson, 

■Mmarj  or  Oafenaa.  tfeoouneed  the  HotiM 

iniHiiHatten  cf  Um  MlMoo  dollar  B~3«  long- 

MSikar  program  today  as  an  inquiry 

oo  nuBors  and  anuoymous  letters  that 

were  "utterly  untrue." 

As  the  days  principal  witneee  l>eforc  the 
■oUM  AnMtf  BenrtMe  Committee.  Mr  John- 
Mil  tatmt^at  ttoa  antlre  B-M  program 

Bepreeentatlvs  Jamb  B.  Vam  Zamot,  Re- 
publican, of  Paaoaytvanla,  who  aired  the 
charges  of  IflApraprlety  and  poUtical  Infiu- 
tB^  oa  the  nouM  fluor  laxt  May,  sat  silently 
thtougliout  Mr  Muwm's  testimony  Rep- 
reuentatlve  Vtmaem.  Paawcrat.  of  Georgia, 
aaked  for  qoaatlona  wbaa  the  Defense  Secre- 
ta»y   had   fUilitoad.     Mr.   Vam  Zawbt   asked 


After  being  sworn  lu  by  Mr  Vinson.  Sec- 
retary Jahiiaon  read  a  10-pa^e  prepared  Alate- 
ment.  In  It.  he  said  he  was  trying  "to  re- 
main calm  under  greet  provocation"  because 
be  eonatdered  the  anonymous  cliarges  a  di- 
rect slur  (in  hia  reputation 

"The  charges,  unsupported  by  any  erl- 
daoee.  apparently  flow  from  rumors  that  are 
%bm  flgmeiit  uf  some  malicious  imagination." 
he  aald.  "The  charges  are  utterly  false.  The 
tendency  to  BMUIgB  and  deface,  to  aasaasl- 
nate  the  reputations  of  public  otBcials.  is 
aMKh  the  same  as  a  new.  growing  and  dan- 
geffMss  eaneer.  The  integrity  of  the  entire 
Dafartment  of  Defense  Is  brought  Into 
question. 

"The  imiMtlnn  that  I  used  Influence  on 
the  B-96  program  I  brand  as  a  He  out  nf 
the  whole  eloth."  Mr.  Johnson  continued. 
*'A»4l  that  Is  the  last  time  In  this  hearing 
that  I  uas  tbe  word  'lie  —I'm  getting  too 
excited. 

"I  have  been  called  all  kinds  of  names  toy 
experleoosd  name  callera.'  the  Defeaaa  Bae- 
retary  asserted  "My  )ob  now  U  unification 
ot  the  armed  services  and  I  intend  to  com- 
plete it  wlthOfOt  regard  to  name-calling.  But 
yo«  are  making  my  )ob  harder.  The  Oov- 
enaaent  baa  been  hurt  by  this  inmsligiltiw 
Tba  national  defense  has  been  hurt.  When 
Cbargea  of  thU  kUid  are  mad*,  they  should 
be  sc  ''kI  well  to  see  whht  n 
they  '  .-*^"'    T^*  "PPorient , 


tlon  are  using  these  cluurgsa  in  an  effort  to 
terrorise  me  into  stopping  the  B-3g  pro- 
gram." 

acn.uB  TO  THan  allioations 

Chairman  Vinson  pointed  out  that  Repre- 
sentative Van  Zanvt  had  not  vouched  for 
th-  truth  of  the  charges  In  his  House  speech. 
However,  he  took  up  each  of  three  allega- 
tions in  which  Mr.  Johnson's  name  had  been 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt 

••The  first  charge  Is  that  the  renegotia- 
tion oi  canceled  contracU  with  other  air- 
craft manufacturers  was  handled  by  an  out- 
side law  firm  upwn  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Johnson."  Mr.  Vinson  said. 

"That  charge  Is  utterly  false.'  the  Secre- 
tary replied. 

"The  second  charge  is  that  after  Mr.  John- 
son was  sworn  In  last  March  he  gave  orders 
In  great  haste  to  give  an  additional  »183.- 
000,000  contract  to  the  Consolidated  Vultee 
Corp..  a  fln.i  from  which  he  had  recently  re- 
signed." the  chairman  continued. 

"I  did  not  act  In  'great  haste.'  "  Mr.  John- 
son answered.  "That  is  the  sort  of  Innuencio 
that  I  take  pleasure  In  branding  as  false" 

"The  third  charge  Is  that  Floyd  Odium  was 
active  in  assisting  Mr.  Johnson  in  raising 
fu  ids  for  the  last  Democratic  campaign,  and 
that  that  activity  coincided  with  a  rise  In 
the  fortunes  of  Consolldated-Vultee  and  lu 
B-36."  Mr.  Vinson  said 

"There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  that 
charge, "  Secretary  Johnson  retorted.  "Ht  is 
an  effort  to  intimidate,  to  coerce,  and  It  is 
false.    Each  of  the  three  statements  U  false  " 

OOLtTM    BCMrBm.KO    TO    TCSTlrT 

Mr  Odium,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Consotld>'ed- Vultee.  Is  scheduled  to  testify 
before  the  committee  on  Thursday  t7nder 
questioning  by  committee  members.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  had  raised  funds  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  campaign  last  fall  and  had 
received  two  contribution^  totaling  13.000 
from  Mr.  Odium  Asked  If  any  other  aircraft 
manufarturers  had  contributed  to  the  cam- 
paign,  Mr    Johnson  said   he   recalled   none. 

"Oeneraliy  It's  the  poor  people  who  con- 
tribute to  the  Democratic  campaign,"  Mr. 
Vinson  observed  with  a  wide  smile. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  not  sought  the 
post  of  Defense  Secretary,  adding  that  he 
had  baen  "drafted  '  for  it  by  President  rru- 
man  Iste  In  January  While  he  admitted 
receiving  914853?  In  le^nl  fees  from  Con- 
solidstod- Vultee  In  the  last  9  years,  he  said 
his  former  connection  with  the  company 
had  no  Importance  now. 

He  said  be  had  no  apologies  to  make  for 
having  raised  campaign  funds,  "since  l  see 
many  faces  on  this  committee  who  did  the 
very  same  thing  "  He  added  that  neither 
he  nor  any  memt>er  of  his  family  owned  air- 
craft stiXTk  now. 

Mr.  Johnson  assured  the  members  that 
there  would  be  neither  censorship  nor  par- 
tisan politics  In  his  conduct  of  the  Of&ce 
of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Earlier,  the  committee  heard  1 ..  Gen. 
Nathan  F.  Twining,  of  the  Air  Force:  Lt.  Oen. 
LaurU  Noistad.  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations:  and  Oeneral  Rawlings. 
Chief  Fiscal  Officer  of  the  Air  Force.  Their 
testimony  recounted  that  the  B  30  program. 
In  addition  to  Air  Force  approval,  had  been 
approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Research  and  Development  Board  and  the 
Munitions  Board. 

General  Norstad.  a  42-year-old  West 
Pointer,  said  tiM  House  Inquiry  had  had  two 
dlsadvautageous  effects  on  the  Air  Force. 
He  said  "the  Air  Force  had  been  diverted 
from  Its  norm  '  problems  of  national  secu- 
rity and  that  the  morale  of  both  the  civilian 
and  military  heads  of  the  Air  Force  had  t>eeu 
impaired  " 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Admiral  Louis  Den- 
feld.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  are  among 
those  sclieduied  to  leatily  tomorrow. 


Nortbwesteni  Mitmesota  Has  Bi;  Stake  ia 
fi.  R.  5472,  the  Fiood-Coatrol  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBB 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ninth 
District  of  Minnesota,  which  I  represent 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  a  very  important  Interest 
and  stake  in  this  measure.  H  R.  5472.  a 
bill  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Included  In  the  measure  are  two  very 
Important  projects  to  the  people  of  the 
Ninth  District. 

In  section  205  of  the  bill  under  the 
title  of  preliminary  examinations  and 
surveys  will  be  found  provisions  for  a 
preliminary  examination  and  survey  of 
the  following  rivers  in  northwestern 
Minnesota:  Mvk*  River.  Thief  River, 
Moose  River,  and  Lost  River,  tributaries 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  Snake 
River,  Tamarac  Rtver,  Two  River,  Big 
Joe  River,  and  Little  Joe  River.  .-Iso  trib- 
utaries of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  in 
the  Stale  of  Minnesota. 

During  recent  years,  excessive  ralng 
and  the  lack  of  proper  drainage  and  run- 
off  facilities  have  resulted  In  hundreds 
of  thou.«ands  of  dollars  of  lo.^s  to  the 
farmers  residing  In  the  areas  drained  by 
these  rivers.  A  flood-control  project  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  further 
excessive  damage  to  the  farmers  In  this 
area  In  the  future.  It  is  quite  certain.  In 
my  mind,  that  a  preliminary  survey  will 
show  the  need  for  a  Rood-control  proj- 
ect on  these  rivers. 

Al.<io  Included  in  this  measure,  which  I 
am  sure  the  House  will  approve  today,  is 
a  further  authorization  of  $4  000,000  for 
project  coiutruction  In  various  areas  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  Basin  of  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota.  The  provision 
for  this  authorization  Is  found  on  page 
21  of  the  text  of  the  bill  in  .section  203. 
under  the  title  "Red  River  of  the  North 
Basin."  The  text  of  the  section  is  as 
follows: 

In  addition  to  prevloiu  authorisations, 
there  is  liereby  authorised  to  t>e  appropriated 
the  sum  of  #4.000.000  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  In  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
Basin,  approved  in  the  act  of  June  30.  1948. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  project  is  found  on  page 
117  of  the  Committee  Report  No  969.  is- 
sued by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 
sro  trvis  or  the  Norrn  basin,  minn..  n.  dak, 

AND    S.    DAK. 

Location  and  description  Red  River  of  the 
North  U  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Otter 
Tall  and  BoU  des  Sloiu  Rivers  at  Wahpeton. 
N.  Dak.,  and  Brecketu  idge.  Minn.  It  flows 
400  miles  to  Uie  international  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  thence 
northeast  155  nUies  to  Lake  Winnipeg  In  Can- 
ada. The  drainage  area  at  the  international 
boundary  is  40.300  square  mUea.  The  total 
population  of  the  basiu  m  the  United  Statea 
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is  alxHit  608,000.  The  largest  community  Is 
nu-go,  N.  Dak.,  with  a  population  of  52.860  in 
IMO.  About  Tl  percent  of  the  population  re- 
sides on  farms  or  in  communtOss  of  leas  than 
2.500  inhabltanu.  Agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  in  ttoe  basin. 

Most  fkxMl  damage  rerults  from  major 
basin-wide  floods,  caused  principally  by 
snowmeit  in  the  spring.  An  esUsaated 
2,000.000  acres  of  land.  Including  sections  of 
Wahpeton.  Fargo,  Grand  Porks.  Brecken- 
ridge.  Mocurtiead,  and  East  Grand  Porks  on 
the  central  plain,  and  several  districts  in 
the  upland  regions  arc  subject  to  flood  dam- 
age. Five  major  floods  have  occurred  since 
1881.  and  8  more  localised  damaging  floods 
have  occurred  smce  Ism.  The  flood  of  May 
1M8  caused  dami«es  esttasafesd  at  810,000.- 
000.  Average  annual  rtamsgss  are  esttlmated 
at  about  81,3«0  000  at  July  1847  prices. 

Exiftlng  project  and  coffipretienslec  plan: 
The  Lake  Traverse  and  Boia  des  Stouz  River 
project,  autboriaed  by  the  Rood  Control  Act 
of  June  23.  1986.  was  eompteted  In  1948.  and 
is  the  only  flood -control  project  constructed 
In  the  basin  by  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
IM4  Flood  Control  Act  autboriaed  reeervoirs 
on  Sbeyenne  Park.  Pembina  and  Tongue 
Rivers,  and  Improeemcnts  on  Red  Lake  and 
Clearwaur  River,  which  are  now  in  tbe  pun- 
ning or  constnacticm  stages.  Tbe  Flood  Oon- 
trd  Act  i^iproved  JtUM  SO.  1S4S.  autboriaed 
a  eonprabansive  plan  of 
In^Mis  iipio^iniinu  for 
In  tbs  Intarsst  of  flood  apBtral 
drainags  oo  the  lower  SMfanae. 
Rtish  Rivers  in  Mortb  OakoU.  on  tba 
tUika.  Otur  Tail,  WU4  Rl«s,  Marsb.  aad  i 
HUl  Rivers  In  Mlwnasots. 
des  Siouji  and  Red  Rivers  in  tbe  Ttdalty  of 
Wahpeton-Brecketiridge  to  be  aeeompllsbad 
tijr  channel  improeeawt.  and  at  Pargo-Moor- 
head  and  at  Orang  Parka-Bast  Oraod  Porks 
by  ebannei  improvenents,  Isifssb.  eto..  in  ad- 
dition to  eoastruettoQ  of  a  uiultlpls  purpose 
rsasieclf  <Orvell  slUt  on  tbe  Otter  Tall  Rtver 
to  eoDtrol  floods  and.  in  conjtnctlon  with 
pravtously  sutboriasd  Federal  rsssrvotr  pro]- 
sela  MB  Mwysiibs  Rtver  and  at  Red  Lakes. 
to  iaersaae  kisv  Row  for  water  supply  and  pol- 
lution abatsment.  Tbe  eetimated  Federal 
cost  of  tbe  aomprabenMve  plan  is  •«  038  000, 
of  which  SlJWJCi  were  authorlasd  for  ap- 
proprutkm  by  tbe  ISM  Flood  Ooattol  Act 
for  Initiation  of  tbe  plan.  Tbs  sadHsaiig  ab« 
ntMi  eost  of  Federal  BaatBtSMOMS.  is  88800 

Local  eooperation:  In  eoaiBection  with 
local  protection  taaprovaments.  local  tnter- 
eela  are  required  to  give  tbe  xsual  assur- 
aacss  covering  Isnds.  damagee.  highway, 
bridge,  and  utility  cbangas.  maintenance 
and  operation  of  channel  and  levee  works 
after  completion,  snd  pimlsfcMS  of  spcU  areas. 
Improvement  at  any  raco— sanded  locality 
may  be  undertaken  indspendSBtiy  of  the 
otbora  wbenevar  funds  for  that  purpose  are 
avallabia  and  prescribed  local  cooperation 
baa  been  laosidsd.  Tbe  esUaatcd  cost  to 
local  lnt««ats  M  82.S97.00a 

Beneflu:  Tbe  srera^  annual  benefits  of 
tbe  authorized  comprebaulve  plan  are  esti- 
mated at  tl.025.000.  Tbla  amoant  when 
compared  wltb  average  annual  cbargu  of 
8548.390  yields  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  1-88 
to  1. 

Statue  of  comprehensive  plan:  Orwell 
Ressnrolr  on  Otter  Tail  River,  and  channel 
imprcvemer.ts  on  WUd  Rice.  Marsh,  and 
She\-enne  Rivers,  are  under  construction. 

Use  of  additional  soonetary  aotbortsation : 
Tbe  estbaatsd  total  coat  of  work  under  way 
in  tbe laafcni^is  plan  laSSLieBS  000.  com- 
pared wltb  prcaent  avUnrfaatteo  of  82.000.- 
000,  Icavii^  a  deficit  in  autbariaaU<»i  of 
84aSjOOD.  Antbortsation  ■■■dad  to  initiate 
and  eomplcte  remaining  laalstta  in  t2ie  cora- 
ptebeoalee  ptan  amounts  to  gT.gSSiOSR.  TMal 
additional  authorlaation  needed,  tberaftee. 
is  874as.c00.  Tlas  propossd  authorization 
for  spproftciatloB  aC  g^/KS.OOO  m  tbe  biU  wiU 


pomtt  the  eoosplctlcn  of  work  under  way 
and  about  one-half  of  the  remaining  p»t>)ects 
Ln  the  comprehenslTS  plan. 

Remarks:  Tbe  Red  River  of  the  North 
drainage  basin  Is  subject  to  dcEtructive 
floods,  snd  the  Inadequate  natural  water 
supply  tias  restricted  its  development.  Tbe 
committee  is  convinced  tbat  additional  au- 
chortzation  to  permit  continuation  of  tbe 
compretienslve  plan  is  needed  for  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  tbe  dtizena  of  tbe  area. 


Los  Abfelcs  Cooaty  Flootl-Coiitrol  Proj- 
ects WiU  Bcncftt  by  Passafe  ol  H.  R. 
5472,  RiTers  and  Harbcrs  vmi  FUfi 
Control  Act  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDOHOUGH 

or  CAuroaxia 
IN  THE  HOC8S  OF 


AirVRS 


Wednesday.  Amnut  24,  1949 

ICr.  Mcdonough.  Mx.  speaker,  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  M72  known  sa  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  sod  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1M9  «  ilch  proTldes  sddltkmsl  author- 
tntlon  of  $40  000.000  for  tbe  continos- 
tlon  of  flood-control  projects  within  tbe 
Los  Angeles  County  drainage  ires  will 
help  spssd  up  the  completion  of  the  rsrl- 
0U8  flood-control  projects  which  are  more 
urgently  needed  than  heretofore  because 
of  the  great  incresse  In  population  which 
haw  re<)tilred  the  building  of  more  homes 
in  the  Lo8  Angeles  ares  than  In  any  other 
similar  ares  In  the  United  Sutes  which 
adds  •ititttti***'  hazard  to  the  possible 
loss  of  Bfe  md  property  in  many  areas 
that  were  not  occupied  or  developed  be- 
fore World  War  IT. 

Although  the  140,000.000  additional 
authorization  Is  not  as  much  ss  should 
have  been  approved  In  order  to  catch  up 
«lth  the  work  which  was  suspended  on 
the«e  projects  dtirlng  the  war  years.  It  Is 
nevcrtheles-s  of  great  help  and  will  be 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  taxpay- 
ers of  Los  Angeles  County  who  have  con- 
tributed i85.000.000  of  their  own  funds 
to  constrtjct  and  maintain  many  of  these 
flood -control  projects  m  addition  to  the 
funds  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  continuation  and  acceleration  of 
these  projects  is  especially  needed  at  this 
time  to  help  relieve  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Tbe  latest  figures  show  431,000 
unemployed  in  California.  258.600  of  this 
nimiber  being  in  Los  Angeles  Coimty. 
These  projects  will  also  increase  the 
assessed  valuation  of  Los  Angeles  Ccimty 
by  restoring  to  the  tax  rolls  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  valuatile  land  which 
would  otherwise  be  inimdated  if  flood 
protection  were  not  provided.  The  has- 
ard  of  floods  in  southern  California  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  unlike  most 
sections  of  the  United  States  the  moan- 
tain  areas  do  not  hare  adequate  water- 
shed in  tbe  way  of  undergrowth  snd 
forest  to  absorb  the  water  and  thtis  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  flooding  the  lower 
plntaH  where  Riost  of  the  towns,  cities. 
snd  residentia]  areas  are  located. 


The  Fkxxl  Control  Act  of  IMl  ap- 
proved the  general  comprehensive  i^an 
for  flood  control  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Cotmty  drain- 
age area  project,  and  provided  partial 
nuthorization  for  It.  The  current  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
$320,406,000  and  th,  current  total  au- 
thorization, provided  In  1936.  1038,  1041, 
1944.  and  1940.  is  $157  541.000.  This 
leaves  r  balance  of  authorization  required 
to  complete  the  entire  project  of  approxi- 
mately $171,000  000 

The  Corps  of  United  States  Army 
Engineers  has  been  working  on  this  proj- 
ect since  1936.  Several  of  the  units  have 
been  completed  and  a  number  are  under 
construction.  Allotments  to  date  to  the 
project  amoimt  to  $89,740,000.  With  an 
anticipated  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $12,500,000  for  the  &.c»l  year  1950 
there  is  a  remainder  of  authorization  of 
but  $55,300,000.  and  this  amount  is  fully 
obligated  to  cover  the  balance  of  cost  of 
units  now  under  construction. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amcimt  of 
additional  authorization  needed  at  this 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  tbe  rats 
at  which  construction  .should  proceed  to 
complete  the  entire  Los  Angeiss  Cbunljr 
dralnags  area  prolsei  wUhio  a 
slilt  psrtod  of  Umt,  ftHni 
to  ths  Dssds  of  the  area  for  pcotsctioa, 
to  proper  pitnning  and  to  prog rammt 
of  ^»««««***iirtlon 

The  Lcm  Angels  County  flood  control 
district  engineers  hart  made  a  careful 
study  oi  these  fsctors  ss  applied  to  ihg 
remaining  units  of  ths  projsct.  rssultlBff 
in  s  reoomneoded  profram  for  complgt" 
ing  the  project  In  8  years. 

It  Is  iigntflont  to  noig  th«$  eomple- 
tioB  o(  BBOst  of  ths  flood-eanmi  projeeu 
m  the  United  BUtcs  now  sttthorlasd  by 
CoQcrssBhas  been  rsconmsaded  wlthlD 
a  f-year  period  by  the  CMcf  of  Arav 
Engineers. 

The  prognuB  recommended  calls  for 
appropriations  in  the  order  of  fOtJtOJM 
m  fiscal  year  1961,  $J8.M0jlie  In  1963. 
and  $25,000,000  annually  for  sersrsl  yean 
thsreafter. 

It  Is  atsenrtsl  from  the  staiKlpoint  of 
good  pianntng  to  provide  a  backlog  of 
authorisation  to  extend  over  at  least  a 
4-year  period.  Therefore,  based  on  the 
above  program,  an  addltioital  authorisa- 
tion of  not  less  than  $75,000,000  is  now 
required:  or.  11 U  is  tbe  view  of  the  Corps 
of  aigineers  that  authorizauon  is  obli- 
gated for  the  full  cost  of  a  imit  once  con- 
struction is  started,  then  authorixaticm 
is  now  required  in  excess  of  $100,600,000. 

Such  authorization  will  permit  appro- 
priations for  a  4-year  constructkm  polod 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty  drainage 
area  project  Including  completion  of  the 
Wbittier -Narrows  Flood  Ccmtrol  Basin 
by  1952.  It  will  allow  the  necessary  time 
for  orderly  and  efficient  advance  plan- 
ning and  for  coordination  of  a  large  and 
complex  construction  i»rogram  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles  County 
are  not  seeking  special  consideration  or 
favors.  Our  flood-control  district  has 
raised  and  spent  $85,OM,900  of  its  own 
ftmds  on  flood  control  and  conservation 
work.  We  beheve  that  we  have  cur- 
selves   helped   tcttt   oar   flood-control 
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problems  to  a  far  rreater  degree  than  has 
anj  other  local  area  in  the  Ualted  States, 
and  we  viU  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability. 

Los  Angatoa  la  cooUnuins  to  grow,  not 
oQlj  in  pofHdfttioa  but  industrtallj.  To- 
daj.  we  have  4.0OO.OC0  peofrte  in  Los  An- 
W^t»  Coyaty.  Ji  la  a  nmnii»«liuu  dis- 
trict Mrrtnt  •  vMt  are*  of  the  West  in 
many  ways.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also 
subject  to  tremendous  flood  haz^rd<( 
The  effects  o(  major  floods  m  this  metro- 
politan center  are  of  national  signiA- 
cance  and  cowpietloa  of  flood-control 
projecu  !•  emcntlal. 


Soeabfic  Retearcli  Prograai 


KXTEIC8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  MOaTN  CAaOLIM* 
Ol  TMI  HOUttI  Of  MPKaBSMTATIVli 

Wednetdav.  Au^st  24.  1949 

Ur  DURHAM  Mr  Speaker,  a  stront 
■rt<«tlflc  rmsarch  procram  is  one  of  the 
moM  important  aspects  of  national  se- 
curity in  the  world  today.  Any  examina- 
Uoo  of  the  new  weapons  creatod  for 
the  last  war  indicates  clearly  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  strong  and  active  body  of 
We  were  ahic  to  produce  the 
lb.  to  make  effeetlve  use  of 
radar,  and  numerous  other  imporunt 
military  dericea  becauK  we  had  a  large 
bodsr  of  scientists  who  already  tmder- 
stood  the  ftmdamental  science  and  were 
thereby  capable  of  immediately  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  development  of 
weapons  based  on  that  scientifk:  knowl- 
edge. To  have  concentrated  m  the  1930's 
on  the  manufacture  of  bombs  to  the  ex- 
chMkin  of  scient  Jlc  research  might  have 
yMded  more  TNT  bombs  for  the  war  bat 
certainly  would  have  precluded  our  ob- 
taimng  the  atom  bomb. 

It  is  true  that  only  since  the  war  have 
the  funds  from  private  and  State  sources 
for  fundamental  research  dropped  to  the 
point  that  large  Federal  contributions 
are  necessary  This  situation  has  led 
to  the  proposal  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  U  greatly  U)  be  desired, 
and  has  led  to  the  expenditures  of  con- 
siderable funds  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Atowiic  Energy  Commission  on  research 
activities. 

While  military  security  is  a  sufficient 
Justiflcatlon  for  an  active  program  in  re- 
search in  physical  science.  thLs  1%  by  no 
means  the  only  Ju.stiflcation.  Discoveries 
may  improve  communication  and  trans- 
portation both  military  and  civil.  They 
can  yield  new  tools  such  as  Isotopes  for 
the  study  of  biology  and  for  medical 
therapy.  This  last  aspect,  that  many  of 
the  recent  advances  in  th«  biological  and 
meaical  Geld,  are  based  on  tools  arising 
from  research  in  the  physical  sciences, 
should  be  emphasized  Nevertheless,  the 
potentiality  of  humaniurlan  advances  of 
scientific  research  should  not  mislead 
those  eirphaslxlng  military  security  Into 
the  beL&I  that  this  country  can  long  re> 


main  strong  without  continued  sclentiflc 
advance. 

Turn  now  to  the  .second  major  Item, 
which  is  the  need  of  reasonable  contlnu- 
iiy  of  financial  support.  Sclentiflc  pro- 
grams do  not  usually  bear  fruit  in  less 
than  several  years.  Also  scientists  by 
and  large  are  accorded  a  h'sth  degree  of 
tenure  In  r*---  rr-'-Tienf.  whether  it 
be  in  uniV'  :ial.  or  Govern- 

ment laboratories.  The  fixed  costs  of 
operating  a  modem  research  e^*">'-  h- 

ment  with  its  large  research  i es 

are  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
total  budget.  All  of  these  factors  make 
it  very  difficult  to  make  a  large  reduc- 
tion In  the  operating  budget  of  a  research 
laboratory  without  completely  disrupting 
its  operations.  If  senior  scientists  of 
outstanding  caliber  are  discharged  for 
lack  of  funds,  then  morale  and  the 
chnnce  of  reemployment  of  capable  men 
«lil  be  lost  for  years.  Even  the  dis- 
charge of  coaslderablc  numbers  of  Jun- 
ior scientists  and  asslstantn  will  break 
ttp  research  teams  In  the  middle  of  In- 
vesUtatlons.  Furthermore,  even  exten- 
sive reduction  In  sclentiflc  personnel  will 
not  yield  a  large  reduction  in  budget  un- 
less whole  sections  of  the  laboratory  are 
completely  closed  down  to  save  machine 
operating  costs. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  I  believe  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Ls  steadily  working 
to  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  its  major 
research  laboratories  by  making  them 
more  efficient,  and  it  should  also  be  real- 
ized that  the  laboratories  are  young  and 
do  not  have  the  tradition  that  would  help 
an  established  laboratory  Also,  the  Re- 
.search  and  Development  Board  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  of  coordinating  research, 
but  further  coordination  Ls  needed,  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  the  setting  up  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  by  Federal 
statute,  for  this  and  all  other  reasons 
outlined  above. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  August  21. 
1»49| 

PICKONHOLIS  SCIXNCC 

The  country  cnnnot  afford  another  year  of 
delay  In  the  e-stablishment  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation.  Beginning  with  the 
war.  the  Natloin  •  reservoir  of  iMulc  science 
baa  been  badly  depleted.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  applied  science,  but  little 
to  the  pure  research  which  is  the  fuel  of  all 
other  sclen'.lQc  work.  The  purpose  of  a 
National  Science  Foundation  would  be  to 
survey  sclentiflc  deficiencies  and.  through 
granu  and  fellowships,  to  concentrate  re- 
search where  it  U  needed.  An  incidental 
benefit  would  be  to  talie  the  heat  off  the 
Atomic  energy  Commission  by  relieving  the 
ASC  of  the  sponsorship  of  a  fellowslup  pro- 
gram in  twslc  science. 

Bach  effort  since  1945  to  enact  the  science 
foundation  into  law  has  t>een  defeated,  either 
because  of  administratively  unworlcable  fea- 
tures in  the  bill  or  because  of  the  failure  of 
one  House  of  Ckinpees  to  act.  There  is  still 
time  during  thU  Misloa  to  remedy  the  lacX. 
The  Tbcmas  bill,  not  t>rllllant  but  acceptable 
has  passed  the  benjte.  however,  the  com- 
panion Priest  measure  In  the  Hou^  has 
been  stuck  tn  the  Rules  Committee  since 
mid-June.  Mr.  Paresr  ought  to  exert  every 
InStMsoe  to  see  that  hU  bUI  eemes  t">  a 
vote,  for  a  f uactloning  sclcnoe  foundation  Is 

no  Icjs  important 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appending  hereto  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent statements  I  have  seen  on  the 
danger  facing  our  people  by  reason  of  a 
'allure  to  comprehend  just  where  we  are 
headed  for  unless  we  stop  this  made 
stampede  to  set  up  an  all-powerful  uni- 
versal-service government  In  Washing- 
ton. The  editorial  Is  from  the  Saugus 
<Mass.)  Advertiser  of  Auzust  18.  1949, 
and  Quotes  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Traveler: 

W*  have  been  warning  you  that  we  aro 
buying  so-called  •octal  teeurtty  at  an  awful 
price.  Wc  do  not  mean  a  nu>ney  price. 
Knormous  taxes  are  the  least  of  it 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  quoted  here 
the  otMervatlons  of  others  a  thousand  times 
more  dlstlngulshtd  among  their  fellow  citi- 
zens than  we  are. 

We  now  emphaslae  to  you  the  sutement 
of  ei-President  Hoover  on  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday  that  this  Nation  is  on  the  last  mile 
to  collectivism,  in  other  words  dictatorship. 

We  present  below  an  editorial  from  the 
Boeton  Traveler: 

"LAST    MU.I    TO    COIXXCTTVISU 

"Herbert  Hoover,  our  only  living  ez-Presl- 
dent  and  a  man  who  has  known  the  depths 
as  truly  as  the  heights  of  public  estimation, 
spoke  in  the  grave  accents  of  an  elder  states- 
man on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  His  mes- 
sage is  one  for  the  Nation  gravely  to  ponder. 
It  Is  the  mature  belief  of  the  man  who  mt(;ht. 
In  a  sense,  be  called  the  last  President  of 
nineteenth  century  America,  that  this  Nation 
is  on  the  last  mile  to  collectivism. 

'Today  an  American  citizen  works  1  week 
each  month  for  the  Government.  Qovern- 
ment  Is  costing  the  American  family  $1,300  a 
year,  compared  to  leas  than  S200  a  year  In 
his  administration.  One  worker  In  eight 
works  for  the  Government.  One  person  in 
seven  receives  some  form  of  Government  sub- 
sidy. Government  debt  Is  Increasing  and 
more  Government  spending  means  power, 
'more  power,  more  centralliatlon  In  the 
bands  of  the  state.*  For  what  that  means 
In  terms  of  a  k3wered  living  standard,  look 
to  Bngland,  says  Mr.  Hoover. 

"We  have  said  that  In  a  sense  Mr  Hoover 
was  the  last  President  of  nineteenth  century 
America.  Does  that  mean  he  is  a  has-been 
and  his  viewpoint  quaint  and  historic?  We 
believe  precisely  the  opposite.  History  has 
a  pendulum  quality  and  what  has  been,  ts 
again.  There  U  nothing  new  in  a  trend  to 
collectivism.  History  Is  full  of  Instances. 
Ketitaer  U  there  anything  new  In  the  dls- 
tllaslon  that  follows. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  learning  In  human 
life,  the  eaay  way  by  following  the  ripened 
wisdom  born  of  experience  and  the  hard 
way.  through  experience  Itself.  A  wise 
America  w»U  ''ho<:)ee  the  easy  way  out  of 
the  road  to  serfdom.  It  will  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  Berbert  Hoover  and  start  the  pen- 
dulum back  before  it  Is  too  late." 

This  ever-Increasing  bureeoeraey,  this  gal- 
lop of  Increasing  centralMMlloa  of  govern- 
ment. Is  the  reverse  of  all  the  freedoms  won 
for  us  at  such  a  out  of  blood  and  suffering. 

Again  we  say.  as  one  of  those  who  has  Irat 
a  short  time  to  endure  when  It  comes;  We 
are  selling  our  priceless  berttnge  of  freedom 
for  a  inees  o<  pottage.    And  what  a  mess  It  U. 
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Tou  are  afraid  of  poverty,  of  depressions, 
of  lack  of  security  In  your  old  age?  Be 
afraid  orUy.  my  friends,  of  losing  your  Ut^erty 
and  freedom. 

Be  afraid  of  trusting  men  with  unlinUted 
powers  to  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  where 
you  shall  work  and  at  what  price. 

Rememl)er  Jefferson.  "The  least  governed 
people  is  the  best  governed   people." 

Add  to  those  who  warn  faithfully,  "It  Is 
later  than  you  think."  Ex-Presldent  Hoover, 
one  of  our  ablest  of  public  servants. 

"Long  may  our  land  t>e  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect   us  by  thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King." 


Norway's   RecoTcry   Profran 
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or 
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Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
o«D,  I  include  two  short  statements  con- 
cerning Norway's  recovery  program, 
which  express  most  eloquently  the  prog- 
ress which  that  nation  has  made  with 
ECA  aid  and  hard  work  in  leading  the 
way  back  to  a  sound  economy  among 
the  countries  of  western  Europe.  The 
first  is  by  ECA  Chief.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
and  the  second  Is  by  A.  E.  Staley.  Jr.. 
retiring  ECA  Chief  of  Mission  in  Norway. 

The  article  appeared  In  News  of  Nor- 
way dated  May  7.  1949.  This  publica- 
tion is  published  by  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Information  oervlce.  3516  Massachu- 
setts Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

They  follow: 

Prom  ECA  Chief  Paul  G.  Hoffman's  intro- 
duction of  Ambassador  WUhelm  Morgen- 
Btlerne  before  the  tJnlted  States  Associates  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
New  York.  AprU  27: 

"On  the  9th  o<  April  1»40.  when  the  Ger- 
marw  swooped  down  upon  Norway's  peaceful. 
almoet  oefeuseless  people,  the  shock  was  felt 
by  every  American,  no  matter  what  their 
descent.  Dtirlng  the  following  62  days  of 
bitter,  desperate  mUltary  opposition  •  •  • 
hopeless  from  the  start  •  •  •  we  read 
our  newspapers  with  despairing  admiration. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a  little  coun- 
try, such  a  handfxU  of  people  would  dare  to 
stand  up  against  the  machine-made  nUght  of 
Hitler.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  not  surprising  that  now  •  •  •  un- 
der the  European  recovery  program  •  •  • 
Norway's  people  are  exhibiting  the  same 
Mgh  qualities.  They  have  tackled  their  re- 
covery problems  with  the  same  determina- 
tion, the  same  refusal  to  admit  defeat.  Not 
eTeii  Great  BrlUln  •  •  •  the  story  of 
whose  austerity  program  has  won  the  admlr- 
aUon  of  the  world  •  •  •  has  put  into 
practice  such  a  schedule  of  self-denial.  My 
friend,  the  late  Knute  Rockne,  the  famous 
coach  at  Notre  Dame  and  himself  an  Ameri- 
can-Norwegian, used  to  say.  "A  team  that 
won't  be  beaten,  can't  be  beaten."  The  Nor- 
wegians arc  taking  that  position.  They 
couldn't  be  beaten  by  the  Germans  and  they 
are  refusing  to  be  beaten  by  the  destruction 
the  Germans  left  upon  their  departvue. 

"The  destruction  was  appalling.  Half  of 
Norway's  merchant  fleet  was  gone.  Northern 
Norway  was  laid  waste,  her  Iron  mining  de- 


stroyed, and  her  ore  concentration  facilities 
In  ruins.  There  had  been  terrlflc  damage  to 
buUdlngs  and  equipment  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether  Nor- 
way had  lost  a  fifth  of  her  entire  national 
wealth. 

"Norway's  fundamental  problem  is  still  that 
of  repairing  the  damage  of  war  but  by  the 
end  of  1948.  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
}ob  had  been  done.  The  fishing  fleets  and 
whaling  factories  had  t>een  brought  back  to 
pr3war  levels.  The  merchant  fleet  was  ap- 
proaching 9r  percent  of  prewar  tonnage. 
Norway,  with  help  from  America,  Is  getting 
back  on  her  feet." 


MOIWAT   HAS  rNIQtn  OPrORTtTNmZS.  SATS 
STALTT 

In  a  final  meeting  with  the  Oslo  press 
before  his  resignation  as  BCA's  chief  of  mis- 
sion in  Norway,  Mr.  A.  E.  Staley,  Jr.,  de- 
scribed the  Norwegian  4-yeftr  recovery  plan 
ss  s  key  to  broadened  economic  opportuni- 
ties, unique  among  tlie  Marsliall  lands. 

"It  is  of  decisive  Importance  for  the  Nor- 
wsflsn  seonomy,"  be  msintalned,  "that 
Norwsy's  wster  power  resources  be  developed. 
Such  development  will  entail  heavy  Invest* 
ment,  however,  which  in  turn  will  be  Justi- 
fied to  the  extent  that  they  iesd  to  Increased 
production  of  export  wares.  In  my  opinion," 
he  continues,  "Norway  has  great  poaaibilitles 
for  securing  Increased  amounts  of  forelfn 
exchange  through  the  export  of  goods  whose 
manulaciure  requires  large  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity. The  Norwegian  long-range  program 
emphasizes  water  power  development,  but 
one  must  be  fully  aware  that  these  and  other 
Investmenu  will  not  begin  to  show  results 
until  several  years  after  the  projects'  com- 
pletion." 

Regarding  the  program  In  general.  Mr. 
Etaley  predicted,  "The  realization  of  the 
Norwegian  long-range  program  will  Iw  an  ex- 
ample of  how  a  country  can  surely  and  stead- 
ily work  its  way  ahead  toward  an  Improved 
economic  status.  In  this  respect,  Norway 
occupies.  In  many  ways,  a  uniqtie  position 
among  Marshall  lands." 


Jast  in  Pas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    KEW    TOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTAnVEB 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Olean  <.N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald: 

JtJST  Of   PASSIJVa 

It  Is  some  time  since  this  newspsptf  first 
appraised  Its  readers  of  the  fact  that  the 
huge  sum  of  S2,800.000,000  had  accumulated 
In  the  veterans  pension  fund — actually  over- 
payments on  premiums  paid  by  the  serrlce 
personnel — and  that  the  Government  In- 
tended to  send  Out  a  dividend  to  each  policy- 
holder. 

Veterans'  Administrator  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr^ 
has  announced  that  application  blanks  for 
the  16,000,000  veterans  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  $2,800,000,000  distrlbuUon 
would  be  available  toward  the  end  of  next 
month,  with  payments  beginning  in  January. 

But  a  somewhat  different  light  has  been 
cast  on  the  matter  by  BepresentatlTe  Kmn- 

N»TH  B.   KXATIKO,   Of   ROdMStSf.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  KxATCNG  has  accused  ttte  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Of  trying  to  mislead  veterans 
as  to  how  soon  tbey  will  get  their  refunds. 


The  Rochester  Congressman  pointed  out 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
yet  even  obtained  the  floor  space  needed  for 
the  machinery  and  personnel  to  handle  the 
repayments. 

He  said  that  this  might  delay  the  start  of 
the  actual  distribution  several  months,  so 
that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  payments  would 
be  received  by  the  veterans  shortly  t>cfore 
election  day  In  1950 — "Just,"  Mr.  KxATiitc. 
added,  "es  the  Truman  administration 
planned  in  the  first  place." 

The  passage  of  time  may  prove  Mr.  Kcat- 
iifo  to  be  either  right  or  wrong;  but  if  he 
should  be  right,  and  there  should  be  an 
odor  of  election  politics  clinging  to  this  vet- 
erans, repayment  distribution,  it  might  easily 
b"  a  condition  that  might  have  entirely  dif- 
ferent results  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
those  who  "sttended  to  the  details." 


Of  IUbj  Tkinf  I 

BCTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  comrscTWi'T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  August  24. 1949 

Mr.  6AOLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  .^stimulating  article  en- 
titled "Of  Many  Things"  by  Thomas  E. 
Murphy,  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Hartford  <Corm.)   Courant. 

This  article,  commended  to  my  col- 
leagues. Is  a  momentous  and  worth-while 
commentary  on  the  significance  of  the 
practices  Involved  not  only  as  they  af- 
fect my  at-large  district  of  Connecticut. 
but  of  their  patent  effect  nationally. 
Or  Maitt  Thinos 
(By  Thomas  E.  Murphy) 

THE   COMMON    MAM    AKS   THX   FOOD   BACIUT 

Mot  being  a  friend  of  General  Vsughan  I 
had  to  wait  more  than  2  years  t>efore  I  could 
get  a  deep  freeser.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  I 
paid  for  it  myself,  too.  which  definitely  puts 
me  in  the  category  of  the  common  man.  As 
one  of  the  gang.  then.  I'd  like  to  addreas  my- 
self today  to  the  subject  ot  how  the  common 
man  gets  bUked  by  Uncle  Sam.  who.  as  I  shall 
demonstrate,  now  travels  under  the  name  of 
"the  big  butter  and  egg  man." 

Tom  Hewea.  Hartford  lawyer,  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wrote 
an  Important  book  a  year  or  so  ago.  He 
called  it  Deoentrallae  for  Ut>erty.  It  sold 
qiUte  a  few  copies,  but  not  nearly  so  many 
as  it  deeerved.  The  principal  thesis  of  thla 
book  was  the  fact  that  Government  has  grown 
so  large  that  it  is  now  Iseyond  the  reach  at 
Individual  citlaens.  Its  ramifications  are 
so  complex  that  common  men  like  myself  are 
practically  at  Its  mercy. 

Now  don't  get  the  idee  I'm  going  to  talk 
poliUcs.  But  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
food,  and  how  the  poUtlclans  have  hllud 
the  price  of  food  on  people  who  cant  aiZord 
It.  Meanwhile,  the  same  statesmen  shed 
crocodUe  tears  every  time  the  plight  of  the 
common  man  is  mentioned. 

Last  week  Uncle  Sam  tucked  away  lOiWO.- 
000  man  pounds  of  butter.  It's  not  going 
on  the  bread  of  poor  chUdren  who  cotild 
certainly  use  it.  No.  It's  JuM  stored  away 
as  uselessly  as  the  gold  at  Port  linos.  Uncle 
Sam  has  the  biggest  deep  freezer  of  them  all. 
Right  now  he  has  SO.OOOXMO  pounds  of  butter 
salted  away. 

That's  the  reason  why  you  cant  get  butta 
at  less  than  83  cents  a  pound.     When   it 
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that  fkirure  Uncle  Sam  steps  In  and 
bUT*  it.    That's  the  law. 

Same  way  with  eggs.  Right  now  the  Oot- 
«]U|B«nt  has  143.000.000  doaens  atorwl 
mwt^ — 1  doaen  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  In  the  United  States. 

Same  way  with  com.  Uncle  Sam  has 
bought  up  &33.00O.0O0  bushels  of  corn  and 
haa  It  stored  away.  Same  way  with  wheat 
and  other  foodstufls. 

Now  what's  going  to  happen  to  all  this 
food  eventually  Is  beyond  my  gifts  of 
prophesy.  I  know  that  even  under  good 
storage  conditions  the  time  will  come  when 
something  wU)  have  to  be  done  with  It. 

The  thln«  that  Irks  dm.  too.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  city  dweller,  the  factory  worker 
who  may  be  having  a  tough  ume  getting 
along,  pays  through  the  noee  going  and 
coming  Not  only  does  he  pay  for  the  sub- 
sidies that  buy  the  butter  and  eggs,  tut 
he's  rooked  a  second  time  when  he  goes  to 
the  grocery  store  and  finds  that  because 
of  the  compulsory  buying  by  hU  governmeiit 
the  price  of  butter  and  eggs  U  away  beyond 
what  he  can  afTord  to  pay. 

How  long  this  insane  condition  will  per- 
itot  Is  a  question.  Bwn  more  Interesting, 
toowever.  is  how  long  Joe  Ooakes.  the  factory 
r.  li  fotag  to  fct  bilked  by  a  -friendly 
ilatmtton.**  Some  day  he's  going  to 
wake  up  and  then,  let  us  hope  there  will 
be  hell  to  pay. 

An  even  more  dlsgracefxil  exhibition  of 
hoaxing  the  buying  public  occurred  rlfht 
here  In  Connecticut  during  the  last  electkm. 
Then  the  principal  mouthpiece  for  the  com- 
mon man  3  party  cam  lalgned  on  the  issue 
that  he  was  darned  well  going  to  look  into 
the  eauMS  d  high  food  prices  and  was  go- 
ing to  do  aooo^thing  about  It. 

The  only  ralatAonship  these  statements 
had  to  food  was  the  fact  that  they  went 
under  the  heading  of  baloney 

For  bar*  yoa  bad  the  spectacle  of  Candi- 
dal Bcymtm  caaiipalfnlng  on  an  issue  of 
low^  food  prices  while  you  had  Candidate 
Truman  of  the  same  party  campaigning 
among  the  farmers  and  telling  them  that 
the  Government  grab  bag  was  going  to  be 
eontlnued  as  usual. 
^~^  Heedless  to  say  th»r^  was  nothing  done  In 
Connecticut  about  lower  food  prices.  To 
do  something  would  have  lequlred  GovMlMff 
Bowles  to  attack  the  policies  of  the  national 
admlnUtratlon  Quite  simple.  If  lower  food 
l^tcaa  ar«  raally  wanted,  to  make  the  work- 
er*a  pay  an^wlope  stretch  further.  It  could 
be  dona  aimptj  by  abandoning  the  policy  of 
the  Gowmment's  hiking  up  the  price  of 
basic  foodinuffs  every  time  they  get  within 
reach  of  the  worker's  dollar 

Speclflcally.  here's  what  happens  Suppose 
the  demand  for  butter  slackens  because 
people  won't  pay  the  price  It  starts  to  dip 
to  9#  cenrs  or  thereabouts  Uncle  Sam  rushes 
Into  the  market  brandishing  his  check  book 
and  offers  82  cents  a  pound  wholesale.  Nat- 
urally those  who  have  butter  to  sell  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  The  butter  Is 
carted  off  and  put  In  ccld  storage  and  the 
price  of  butter  soars  again  to  a  point  above 
the  62  cenu. 

Now.  by  what  legerdemain,  you  may  ask.  la 
It  poaaible  for  one  candidate  to  campaign  on 
the  Issue  of  lower  food  prices,  and  another 
to  flx  a  policy  of  keeping  prices  sky-high? 
TO  do  this  succeeafuUy  several  things  are 
nscaasary  In  the  first  place  there  mirst  be 
such  an  eagerness  to  win  In  the  minds  of 
tike  candidates  that  they  subordinate  com- 
mon hono-.ty  to  sletght-or-hand.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  the  hugeness  of  Government,  and 
its  complexity,  nkentltined  at  the  outaet. 
It  poastbls  to  get  sway  with  the  she- 
wlthout  quesUonlng  by  the  people 
wtt0  are  gaMInc  rooked. 

So  wh*n  you  start  thinking  about  those 
Xr«e  deep  freeaera  that  were  passed  out  in 


Washington  a  few  years  back,  remember  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  the  biggest  deep  freezer  of 
all.  Into  this  huge  maw  are  going  daily 
millions  of  dollars  of  precious  foodstuffs  that 
ahould  be  on  the  ubie  of  poor  people  When 
you  buy  eggs  or  butter,  remember  that  the 
price  you're  paying  Is  not  rigged  by  any  "De- 
troit plan"  that  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  la*t  campaign,  but  Is  the  result  of  a 
Washington  plan,  that  places  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  beyond  the  reach  of  ooor  people. 
I  don't  know  why  more  of  the  common  men, 
so-called,  don't  rear  up  on  their  hind  legs 
and  do  something  about  it.  To  me  It  la  one 
of  the  more  sickening  aspects  of  mediocrity 
and  slick  dealings  In  government.  It  smells, 
but  not  of  Mr.  Maragon's  essence  of  perfume 


The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat 


EXTTNSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  much  troubled  m  recent  months  by 
certain  statement.*  and  new.<:paper  re- 
ports criticizing  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  and  attacking  particu- 
larly the  administration  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat.  These  stories  and 
reports  reflected  a  lack  of  understanding 
or  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  way  it  was 
designed  to  operate.  It  seems  to  be 
nece.ssary  and  desirable  to  refresh  our 
knowledge  about  these  matters. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  nations 
of  the  world  joining  the  new  United  Na- 
tioiis  organization  were  concerned  about 
the  way  it  was  to  be  administered.  They 
did  not  want  the  new  organization  to  b3 
under  the  control  or  subject  to  undue 
influence  of  any  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions. They  wanted  an  organization 
which  would  devote  itself  to  the  common 
goal  as  expressed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Charter.  Per  this  reason,  they  gave  care- 
ful attention  to  the  plans  for  a  Secretary 
General  and  his  staflT  to  assure  that  they 
would  provide  aa  effective  and  independ- 
ent administration  for  the  new  organi- 
zation. 

Of  course,  the  drafters  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  realized  that  there  were 
no  international  human  beings,  that  the 
International  civil  servants  who  were  to 
serve  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  to  be  recruited  from 
among  citizens  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  drafters  were  fully  a;vare 
that  human  beings  have  afflllations.  loy- 
alties, prejudices,  and  that  It  Is  not  poe- 
.slble  for  individuals  to  divest  themselves 
of  the.se  when  they  came  to  work  for  the 
United  Nations.  Nevertheless.  It  was  be- 
lleved  possible  for  men  and  women  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  be  single-minded  in 
their  duties  to  the  Organization  without 
regard  to  their  national  or  other  ties. 
In  brief.  It  was  believed  that  cltlzerw  of 
member  nations  could  be  loyal  interna- 
tional civil  scrvanta  and  could  serve  the 


common  interest  as  expressed  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  was  a 
leading  proponent  of  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  an  independent  United 
Nations  Secretariat.  We  fully  supported 
the  promulgation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Charter  which  refer  to  the  Secretariat, 
Later,  in  the  03neral  Assembly,  we  were 
leading  proponents  of  regulations  and 
practices  designed  to  assure  that  the 
Secretariat  be  allowed  to  develop  as  an 
independent,  international  organ. 

It  is  Important  to  look  again  at  the 
exact  terms  of  article  100  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.    This  article  provides: 

1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  ln.structlons  from  any  gov- 
ernment or  from  any  other  authority  ex- 
ternal to  the  Organization.  They  shall  re- 
frain from  any  action  which  might  reflect 
on  their  position  as  international  cfflclala 
responsible  only  to  the  Organization 

2.  Bach  member  of  the  United  Nations 
undertakes  to  respect  the  exclusively  Inter- 
national character  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  General  and  the  staff  and  not 
to  seek  to  Influence  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities. 

In  accepting  this  article,  we  agreed 
that  the  development  of  the  United  Na- 
tions requires  that  the  United  States  and 
other  Members  respect  the  international 
character  of  the  Secretary  General  and 
his  staff  We  agreed  that  if  the  United 
Nations  is  to  be  effective  we  and  other 
nations  must  not  seek  to  influence  Secre- 
tariat ofSclals  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Sec- 
retary General  alone  would  be  respon- 
sible for  picking  his  staff  and  that  the 
individuals  he  hired  would  not  have  to 
be  of  any  particular  persuasion,  creed,  or 
loyalty.  It  was  required  only  that  they 
take  and  uphold  an  oath  to  be  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
not  to  accept  Instrxictlons  with  regard 
to  their  work  from  any  government  or 
any  source  outside  the  United  Nations. 
Of  course,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
Organization,  it  was  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide that,  subject  to  the  paramount  con- 
siderations of  efBciency,  competence, 
and  Integrity,  "due  regard  shall  be  paid 
to  the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff 
on  as  wide  a  geographic  Iwsls  as  possi- 
bles—article 101. 

The.se  principles,  it  seems  to  me.  have 
been  forgotten  by  some  of  us  in  recent 
months.  The  statements  and  newspaper 
stories  of  which  I  spoke  seem  to  reflect 
the  view  that  the  United  States  should 
be  able  to  decide  who  may  work  on  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  and  who  may 
not.  Things  have  been  said  which  seem 
either  designed  or  calculated  to  force 
the  resignation  from  the  secretariat  of 
individUiUs  whom  some  people  do  not  like, 
or  to  compf!  the  Secretary  General  to 
fire  such  individuals.  Fortunately  for 
the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral hM  maintained  his  independence.  I 
recall  aome  time  ago  reading  in  the  news- 
papers that  Secretary  General  Lie  had 
been  requested  by  one  of  the  governments 
of  eastern  Europe  to  discharge  the  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens  of  that  country 
who  were  employed  by  the  Secretariat  be- 
cause these  individuaLi  v^ere  personally 
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and  politically  unacceptable  to  that  gov- 
ernment. We  all  approved  the  action  of 
Secretary  General  Lie  when  he  turned 
this  request  down  flat.  We  would  wish 
him  to  do  so  again  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  I  am  sure  that  he  would.  We 
cannot,  however,  expect  oi  insist  that 
the  Secretary  General  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Secretariat  vis-ii-vis 
sbme  member  countries,  and  at  the  same 
time,  ourselves  attempt  to  interfere  in 
the  administration  of  his  staff. 

I  do  not  know  what  truth.  If  any,  there 
is  in  some  of  the  stories  about  the  Secre- 
tariat which  appeared  in  the  papers.  If 
careful  investigation  shows  that  there  is 
some  basis  for  criticism  or  correction  of 
Secretariat  practices,  the  United  States 
Is  not  merely  entitled  but  is  obligated  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  see  that  these 
practices  are  discontinued.  The  steps 
that  are  appropriate  are,  of  course,  those 
contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  by  the 
system  esUblished  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  for  this 
purpose.  Committees  of  the  General  As- 
sembly regularly  review  the  work  of  the 
Secretariat  and  have  opportunities  to 
scrutinize  as  carefully  as  may  be  neces- 
sary what  goes  on  there.  The  United 
States  is  represented  on  these  commit- 
tees, and  through  our  representatives 
we  can  and  should  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  assure  that  the  Secretariat  is 
functioning  properly  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat  are  carrying  out 
their  functions  as  loyal  and  independent 
civil  servants. 

Many  of  the  stories  which  have  circu- 
lated recently  refer  to  the  entry  into  the 
United    States   of    Communists    coming 
here  in  connection  with  United  Nations 
activities.    Of  course,  some  Communists 
come  to  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters.    Communists  come  to  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  as  representatives 
of  the  Communist  governments  who  are 
i      member:  of  the  United  Nations,  and  per- 
haps there  are  a  few  others  who  have  ofB- 
clal  business  in  the  organization.     The 
idea  of  the  United  Nations  was  to  unite 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  regardless  of 
differences  in  political  outlook,  and  to 
persuade  them  all  to  live  and  let  live  in 
pe««:e.    We  knew  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was    a    Communist    country    when    we 
joined   the  United  Nations.     We  knew 
that  there  would  be  Communists  coming 
to  the  United  Nations  headquarters  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  re- 
flecting the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  unanimously  invited  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  its  headquar- 
ters in  this  country.    At  that  time  we  saw 
the  problem  in  its  proper  perspective, 
realizing  that  we  were  a  strong  and  free 
country  unafraid  of  alien  ideas,  and  that 
whatever  dangers  might  be  involved  in 
admitting  to  this  country  a  few  aliens 
antagonistic  to  our  form  of  government 
is  unimportant  as  compared  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  United  Nations 
and   of   having    it   here   in   the   United 
States.    We  realized  that  in  any  group  of 
several  thousand  people  there  might  be 
an  occasional  individual  who  abuses  his 
role  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  comes  to  the  United 
States.    If  such  a  situation  arose,  we  had 
confidence  that  the  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment would  be  fully  able  to  cope  with 


th3  problem  and  protect  the  interests  and 
security  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  ex- 
p)erlence  of  the  past  years  has,  I  l)elieve, 
justified  our  confidence, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  believe 
that  the  statements  and  stories  about  the 
United   Nations   Secretariat   reflect   at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations.      If    in    some    instances    that 
should  be  the  motive,  I  know  it  will  not 
succeed.   The  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  today,  as  they  did  4  years  ago,  fully 
behind  the  United  Nations.    There  is  un- 
doubtedly concern  and  some  disillusion- 
ment   that    the    postwar    era    has    not 
proved  to  be  the  golden  age  of  universal 
brotherhood  which  some  of  us  romanti- 
cally expected.    Peace,  we  are  learning, 
is  a  hard- bought  tiling.    But  we  believe 
it  is  worth  the  price,  we  have  faith  that 
peace  can  be  achieved  and  maintained, 
and  that  in  the  world  as  it  is  today  the 
United  Nations  is  the  best  and  only  hope 
for  saving  ourselves  and  other  peoples 
of  the  world  from  a  terrible  and  fatal 
third  war.    It  is  particularly  when  rela- 
tions between  nations  are  strained  that 
the  need  and  importance  of  the  United 
Nations  becomes  clear.    I  know  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  per- 
mit their  faith  in  the  United  Nations  to 
be  destroyed  by  unfounded  tales,  and 
that   they   will   Insist   that   the   United 
States  continue  to  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tions as  a  member  and  as  host  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  play  a  leading  role  in 
developing  the  Organization  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  principles  so  that 
it  can  more  effectively  accomplish  the 
high  purposes  and  aims  for  which  it  was 
established. 


More  Votes  in  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF   MASSACH USITI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  people  left  who  still  cling 
to  the  time-honored  philosophy  that 
thrift  is  a  virtue  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing enobling  in  prudent  savings.  The 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  recently 
carried  an  editorial  commenting  on  cur- 
rent State  legislation  which  is  so  pointed 
in  connection  with  these  remarks  as  ap- 
plied to  the  national  picture  that  I  ap- 
pend it  hereto. 

Moai  voTcs  IN  rr 

Another  demonstration  of  .  the  line  of 
thinking  that  goes  on  on  Beacon  Hill  among 
some  of  the  element  more  ot  less  recently 
elevated  to  power  there  came  with  the  asser- 
tion by  one  Democratic  legislator  that  the 
money  from  Investments  which  is  all  many 
old  people  have  to  live  on  was  stolen  by 
their  ancestors  and  hoarded. 

The  issue  In  this  particular  graduated  In- 
come-Ux  dispute  has  been  whether  people 
living  on  such  incomes  shotild  be  entitled  to 
the  same  exemption  benefits  given  tmder 
earned  Income. 

The  demcgoglc  attitude  la  that  anybody 
who  has  something  to  live  on  without  going 


on  relief  or  aome  oth«r  State   fund  nrast 
have  come  by  it  dlabcmestly. 

It  is  parallel  In  logic  to  the  long-familiar 
belief  of  some  people  that  anylwdy  who  can 
get  more  than  «100  a  week  (uaed  to  be  tSO) 
can't  possibly  earn  it. 

It  long  has  been  a  fact  that  people  who 
live  on  incomes  from  invested  money  have 
not  had  too  easy  sledding.  Interest  and 
dividend  rates  are  about  hall  or  leas  what 
they  once  were. 

Is  It  a  crime  for  an  heir  to  get  the  tieneflt 
of  what  some  thrifty  ancestor  worked  hard 
for  years  ago? 

Or  is  it  t>etter  to  pocket  pride  and  live  on 
public  charity? 

For  those  who  must,  the  second  course  la 
accepted  and  just.  But  should  we  discour- 
age thoee  who  have  the  will  to  the  old-faab* 
loued  way?  The  type  of  administration  we 
have  In  both  State  and  Nation  today  like* 
the  public-funds  method. 

More  votes  in  it. 


ApalackicoU  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOaiBA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  23, 1949 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  House  Memorial  1443  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
urging  development  of  the  port  of  Apa- 
lachicola.  completion  of  the  Jim  Wood- 
ruff Dam  and  further  expediting  the 
completion  of  the  Apalachicola  water- 
way. This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  great- 
est waterway  now  under  construction  in 
the  Southeast. 

It  pos.sesses  immeasurable  value  to  the 
entire  area  from  the  standpoint  of  navi- 
gation, hydroelectric  power  development, 
and  flood  control,  and  is  a  source  of  mu- 
nicipal water  supply. 

I  am  glad  to  call  the  memorial  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

House  Memorial  1443 
A  memorial  to  Congress,  the  President  and 
his  Corps  of  Engineers,  urging  development 
of  the  Port  of  Apalachicola.  completion  of 
the  Jim  Woodruff  Dam  and  further  ex- 
pediting the  over-all  Apalachicola,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Flint  River  Valley  projects 
Whereas  the  port  of  Apalachicola  was  one* 
a  leading  port  on  this  continent;  and 

Whereas  economic,  agricultural,  and  trade 
changes  adversely  affected  this  port  and  along 
with  the  Civil  War  Its  deveiopmenl  was  re- 
tarded and  the  great  river  systems  and  trib- 
utailes  also  remain  undeveloped  natural 
resources;   and 

Whereas  Ccmgreas  to  its  wisdom  has  now 
seen  fit  to  authorize  and  make  appropria- 
tions to  develop  these  rivers  and  tribuuriea 
Into  a  mighty  waterway;  and 

Whereas  these  rivers  constitute  the  Apa- 
lachicola River  Basin  comprising  the  Apa- 
lachicola. ChatUhoochee.  and  Flint  Rivera 
and  their  tributaries  of  Florida.  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  an  aggregate  of  some  •lOO.OOO.COO 
has  been  approved  for  this  over-all  project 
with  more  than  10  percent  of  said  amotmt 
having  been  expended  or  contracted  lor  on 
the  great  Jim  Woodruff  Dam  near  Chatta- 
hoochee In  the  great  State  of  Florida:  and 

Whereas  the  national  resources  of  thM 
great  State  are  being  developed  and  are 
subject  to  great  lnd\wtrial  progreea  with  the 
advent  of  transportation,  electric  energy,  and 
flood  control;  and 
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WtaerMW  from  tb«  viewpoint  of  national 
defenje  the  port  of  ApalachtcoU  la  itrate- 
glcaUy  loeat6<l.  and 

WhOTMw  the  port  <  Apalachlcola  Is  located 
at  th«  mouth  of  the  river  sTatem  flowing 
through  the  world's  largest  and  moat  com- 
pk&tmkj  equipped  military  post  at  Fort  Ben- 
BlBgi  Oa..  and  In  close  proximity  to  Head* 
qvMtcn  of  the  Third  Army  at  Fort  McPher- 
son.  and  the  numerous  southeastern  dlvt- 
alons  oAoM  of  military  service,  as  the  South 
AtUntle  Dinilon.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
OrtflBance  depot,  hospitals,  and  such  other 
mnm  unlu:  and 

Whereas  oOclal  records  disclose  maritime 
loser  I  were  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my wlthla  sight  of  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Apalachlcola  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suf- 
Qclent  channel  to  this  harbor  of  safety;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Apalachlcola  U  already 
a  desiarnated  port  of  entry  and  documenta- 
tion With  weather  station  facilities  exUtent 
and  quarantine  stirtftMl  authorities  and  \s  the 
only  subject  port  eonplate  with  these  facili- 
ties between  Tampa  and  Pensacola,  Fla.;  and 

Whereas  the  port  of  Apalachlcola  Is  the 
only  city  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  sys- 
tem developed  or  being  davekqped.  without 
sufltelent  channels  to  acooomkodate  trans- 
oceanic trade:  and 

Whereas  the  Florida  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Florida  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  given  their  unanimous  en- 
dorsement to  the  development  of  the  port 
of  Apalachlcola:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  President,  and  his  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, are  hereby  memorialized  and  re- 
spectfully urged  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
the  further  development  of  the  port  of  Apa- 
lachlcola for  traneoceanic  ec— mtrce  and 
trade,  and  the  Immediate  completion  of  the 
Jim  Woodniff  Dam  located  near  Chatta- 
hoochee. Fla..  and  completion  of  the  other 
Apalachlcola  Basin  projects  as  expedltlously 
as  Is  possible:  and  be  It  further 

Provided.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
tranamitted  forthwith  by  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  bouse  and  the  secretary  of  senate  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Congress  from  the  States 
of  Florida.  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  to 
Qen.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Wmilliilili  II    D.  C:  be  It  further 

ffmnded.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
spread  upon  the  journal  of  both  the  Senate 
and  Uoiise  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  sufBclent  copies  thereof  be 
fumlshed  to  the  press. 

Approved  by  the  Oovernor,  June  12.  1949. 

Filed  In  office  secretary  of  sute,  June  13. 
1M9. 


Unfair  to  Jadgei 


EXTD^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  Tocx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aiigust  24,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
•dltorial  from  the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Re- 
view: 

t7Nriin  TO  jTTDcn 

Repreaentative  Kbatim«  is  offering  a  bUl  to 
prohibit  uiemfcsta  at  tiM  Supreme  Court  from 
testifying  as  character  wltneeaea  befota  atker 
tribunals  as  If  it  weie  an  — nnHei  ehaek 
upon  tha  dlacretioa  ot  those  judges. 


In  some  measure  that  view  may  be  valid. 
but  we  suspect  that  the  chief  value  of  s\ich 
a  measure  would  Us  In  ths  protection  It 
would  give  against  imraasonable  demands 
upon  judges. 

At  present  they  have  no  alternative  to 
testifying  before  trial  courts  If  they  are  sub- 
penaed.  The  Inquiry  suggests  that  judges 
as  a  group  are  extremely  reluctant  to  go  on 
the  witness  stand  because  it  takes  them  out 
of  their  role  as  Impartial  agents  of  justice. 
Probably  a  great  majority  of  them  would 
welcome  a  law  relieving  them  of  this  neces- 
sity. 

An  accused  person  who  calls  upon  a  friend 
on  the  bench  to  testify  In  his  l)ehalf  puts 
the  judge  in  question  on  the  spot.  The 
judge  cannot  refuse  without  seemlnz  cruel 
and  urifalthful  to  his  friend,  and  hr  can- 
not accept  the  bid  for  his  help  without  em- 
barraasment  to  himself  and  to  the  judicial 
system  as  a  whole. 

A  law  of  the  type  Congraesman  Keating 
suggests  would  relieve  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tlcee  of  this  dilemma  as  well  as  of  the  duty 
of  responding  to  subpenas  as  character  wlt- 
nesaes,  while  leaving  them  free  to  testify  If 
they  have  knowledge  of  facts  t>earlng  upon 
the  case. 


Utah  Editor  Comet  to  Front  for  Central 
Arisoiu  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

OF  AXIZCN.* 

IN  TfCB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVB 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  of  Casa  Grande,  Ari2.. 
carries  a  reprint  of  an  article  from  the 
King  County  Standard  of  Kanab.  Utah. 
This  article  clearly  brings  before  the 
public  a  concise  bit  of  reasoning  point- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  to  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  deflating  many  of  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  the  State  of  California  in  op- 
posing the  central  Arizona  project: 

CTAH     EOrrOK     COMCS     TO     FXONT     rOS     CCNTaAL 
ASIZONA    PtOJECT 

H.  Eugene  Roberts,  publisher  of  the  King 
County  Standard  of  Kanab.  Utah,  recently 
came  to  the  support  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  with  a  well-worded  reply  to  the  Blade 
Tribune  of  Oceanslde,  Calif.,  which  has  been 
•everely  critleMag  the  project. 

Mr.  Robertir  latter  is  of  interest  to  all 
Arlzouians  who  are  fighting  for  the  Colorado 
River  water,  and  Is  published  herewith  In 
full. 

"Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  7,  1949, 
with  respect  to  the  central  Arizona  project, 
wherein  you  point  out  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  Federal  expenditure  to  the  central 
Arizona  project,  we  realize  that  $738,000,000 
is  a  lot  of  money.  We  are  also  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  If  Arizona  does  not  tiae  the 
water  to  which  It  Is  entitled,  naturally  ths 
State  of  California  will  inherit  that  water, 
too,  and  Arlaona  will  forever  be  a  desert  out- 
side of  a  few  small  areas. 

"We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
amotmt  of  money  Involved  seems  tremen- 
dous: nevertheless,  the  money  wUl  be  spent 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States  and 
undoubtedly  the  great  State  of  California 
will  manufacture  oonslderabls  equipment 
which  will  probably  be  used  In  the  excava- 
tion and  tunneling  and  In  pouring  cement  la 


thi»  project.  Therefore  even  California 
would  not  be  sustaining  a  total  loss  In  ths 
moneys  expended. 

"In  fact.  I  visualize  the  central  Arizona 
project  as  the  makings  of  a  tremendous  em- 
pire In  the  State  of  Arizona  and  like  all  un- 
selfish people  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  con- 
tribute our  support  to  Arizona's  prosperity 
while  In  the  final  analysis  there  Is  Intercourse 
between  great  States  of  the  Pacific  and  Inter- 
mountain  area  and  we  shall  ail  go  forward 
together. 

"I  can  Imagine  that  the  Government  has 
spent  a  great  amount  In  and  for  the  State 
of  California  in  the  Shasta  Dam.  the  Hoover 
Dam.  the  Parker  D.»m.  the  Davis  Dam.  and 
the  dams  on  down  the  Colorado  River  which 
take  care  of  the  Brawley  and  Imperial  Val- 
ley areas,  along  with  canals  and  ditches 
which  also  the  Government  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  greatly  to.  We  are  mindful  that 
Arizona  probably  shares  in  some  of  the  water 
from  some  of  the  dams  but  not  nearly  In 
proportion  to  the  amount  which  the  great 
and  sovereign  State  of  California  shares. 
Frankly,  we  are  happy  to  see  California  re- 
ceive all  this  l>enefit  and  more.  too.  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  taking  water  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  Arlaona  away  from  her. 

"Reclamation  of  the  West  has  added  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  potential  revenue 
to  the  State  of  California,  as  well  as  to  Utah, 
Arizona.  Idaho.  Nevada.  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and  al- 
though I  am  a  good  Republican,  I  am  In 
favor  of  every  one  of  these  projects.  I  believe 
It  was  Herbert  Hoover  who  sUrted  the  plan- 
ning on  the  Hoover  Dam  although  It  was 
completed  under  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  other 
great  reclamation  projects  in  their  respective 
States  are  great  boons  to  those  States  and 
midaubtedly  we  cannot  place  the  value  en- 
tirely upon  the  acres  watered  for  a  great 
project  such  as  the  central  Arizona  project 
because  there  will  probably  be  several  hydro- 
electric plants  along  the  way  which  will  man- 
ufacture a  large  amount  of  electricity  and 
will  help  the  economy  of  the  great  State  of 
Arizona. 

"If  Arizona  Is  a  greater  State  than  It  la 
today,  undoubtedly  this  will  as-slst  the  State 
of  California  In  Its  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  State  of  Arizona  considerably  more 
than  to  leave  Arizona  a  small  State  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  need  water  which  they 
are  entitled  to. 

"California  Is  blessed  with  tremendous 
reservoirs  of  water  In  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and 
haa  a  lot  of  excellent  rivers  and  canals  com- 
ing down  from  those  mountains  from  the 
north  end  of  the  State  to  the  south.  Ari- 
zona does  not  have  one-tenth  the  potential 
water  that  the  State  of  California  has  and 
therefore  they  are  entitled  to  their  just  share 
of  the  Colorado  River,  even  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Finally, 
through  taxes  In  one  form  or  another,  40 
percent  of  the  staggering  sum  you  mention 
win  get  back  to  the  taxing  bodies  of  this 
country. 

"What  you  call  Arizona's  special-privilege 
legislation  might  well  be  California  s  steal 
of  Arizona's  rightful  share  of  the  Colorado 
River  water  In  the  event  that  Arizona  does 
not  get  the  water. 

"Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
support  your  well-meaning  program  as  It  Is 
based  upon  entire  selfishness  for  California 
rather  than  the  altruistic  designs  which  so 
many  editors.  Congressmen,  and  Senators  of 
your  great  State  pour  Into  oiu  newspapers 
daUy.  propaganda  against  the  central  Arl- 
aona project,  under  the  guise  that  It  Is  to 
protect  our  Nation  from  willful  and  wanton 
expenditure  on  the  central  Arizona  project. 

•  Our  editorial  policy  therefore  will  be  In 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Arizona  and  their 
project." 
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Military  Public  Works  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  paradox  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  body  within  the  last 
2  weeks  is  absolutely  amazing.  Within 
that  period  we  have  been  begged,  pleaded 
with,  cajoled,  and  threatened  with  even- 
tual war  and  defeat  if  we  did  not  ap- 
prove a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  arms 
In  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
in  this  body,  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
action  on  a  bill  which  Ls  the  domestic 
version  of  the  same,  but  at  a  much 
cheaper  price.  It  would  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  our 
military  and  naval  establishments  in  this 
country  and  In  our  possessions.  This  bill 
Is  H.  R.  4766. 

It  was  argued,  and  possibly  with  some 
truth,  that  if  we  supplied  arms  to  Eu- 
rope to  enable  them  to  withstand  any 
possible  aggression,  the  western  democra- 
cies would  be  our  first  line  of  defense. 
This  argument  was  used  again  and  again, 
and  I  daresay  that  many  of  the  gentle- 
men in  both  this  House  and  our  com- 
panion body  voted  for  the  bill  principally 
because  of  that  reason.  But,  I  wonder 
if  It  has  occurred  to  many  of  these  gen- 
tlemen that  if  and  when  the  arms-aid- 
for-Europe  bill  passes,  and  nothing  is 
done  about  the  military  public  works  bill, 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  will  be  respon- 
sible for  building  an  imposing  and  strong 
stone  front  on  our  fort  of  defense  while 
leaving  the  back  door  not  only  unpro- 
tected, but  absolutely  wide  open. 

I  refer  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
which  is  defenseless  at  the  present  time. 
Alaska  would  be  the  chief  beneficiary 
from  the  military  public  works  bill.  Ap- 
proximately $130,000,000  would  be  au- 
thorized to  build  and  improve  defenses 
in  that  Territory.  And  there  is  a  desper- 
ate need  for  such  defenses  in  that  area. 
The  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett.  the  dis- 
tinguished Delegate  from  Alaska  wrote 
last  week: 

We  have  magnificent  airfields  -in  Alaska. 
They  are  woefuily  unprotected.  They  can- 
not be  properly  protected  until  Installations 
such  as  contemplated  by  the  pending  bill — 
particularly  housing — are  constructed.  Com- 
bat troops  to  guard  the  fields  cannot  be 
housed  In  needed  numl>er8  now  because  of 
lack  of  Installations. 

Mr.  Bartlett  further  points  out  that 
if  action  is  not  taken  at  once  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  there  can  be  noth- 
ing at  all   done  toward   relieving  this 
deplorable    condition    until    the    spring 
of  1951.    We  have  been  told  that  there 
Is  a  threat  of  war  constantly  hovering 
over   us.   and   that   ratification   of   the 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  approval  of  bil- 
lions for  arms  for  Europe  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  peace.    There  were 
many  In  this  body  who  believed  that 
sending  arms  to  Europe  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.    My  col- 


league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sutton],  stated  that  case  very  ef- 
fectively last  week  on  this  ficor.  Never- 
theless, a  portion  of  the  fimds  requested 
were  approved. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  one  reason 
for  inaction  on  the  military  public  works 
bill  is  that  certain  high  officials  in  our 
Government  are  afraid  of  antagonizing 
Russia  by  fortifying  Alaska.  If  there  is 
any  grain  of  truth  in  that  rumor  at  all, 
it  is  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  I 
have  known  in  many  a  day.  For  the 
same  high  officials  are  wholly  in  favor  of 
full  aid  to  Europe.  In  other  words,  they 
are  in  favor  of  arming  Europe  and  run- 
ning the  risk  of  displeasing  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  leaving  our  back  door  so 
defenseless  that  it  invites  attack. 

I  am  uncomfortably  reminded  of  a 
similar  situation  a  few  years  ago.  when 
this  country,  by  Presidential  order  was 
trading  arms  and  destroyers  to  England, 
and  by  congressional  action  was  provid- 
ing lend-lease  arms  to  our  allies  in  Eu- 
rope, while  leaving  some  of  our  small 
island  outposts  in  the  Pacific  in  the  po- 
sition of  inviting  attack.  Japan  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a  result  of  the  antagon- 
ism caused  by  our  refusal  to  condone  her 
aggression  in  China  any  longer.  Now 
we  are  going  to  show  Russia  that  we 
refuse  to  condone  her  political  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  any  longer.  And  we  have 
today  a  most  vulnerable  spot  which  at 
one  point  is  only  50  miles  across  the  Ber- 
ing Strait  from  Russia. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Russia  has  been 
improving  Siberia  at  a  terrific  pace  since 
the  war  ended.  Whole  cities  have  grown 
up  there.  The  Red  Army  has  maneu- 
vered there.  There  are  large  and  well  de- 
veloped air  bases  there. 

General  Vandenl)erg  has  testified: 

There  is  only  one  millUry  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  •  •  *  This  threat  Is  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Governor  Gruenlng  of  Alaska  has 
stated: 

I  can  state  categorically  that  Alaska  is  de- 
fenseless and  •  •  •  can  be  taken  to- 
morrow by  a  minor  airborne  Invasion. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  mull  over  these 
two  statements.  Consider  the  facts 
carefully.  They  are  simple.  We  will 
antagonize  Russia  by  our  policy  in  Eu- 
rope. Russia  is  even  now  the  only  threat 
to  our  security.  Russia  could  take 
Alaska  tomorrow  if  she  so  desired. 
Russian  bombers  based  in  Alaska  could 
rain  imtold  destruction  and  death  on  the 
Industrial  and  population  centers  of  the 
United  States. 

Added  to  all  the  rest  of  the  facts  is  the 
Inescapable  point  which  was  added  2 
weeks  ago  by  the  white  paper  on  China. 
We  have  written  China  off,  and  with  her 
much  of  Asia,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
Communist  within  a  few  years,  possibly 
even  months.    The  danger  In  the  Pacific 

Is  real. 
Governor  Gruenlng  also  stated: 
If  there  is  another  Pearl  Harbor— and  this 

time  it  will  be  a  far  more  sertoiu  dlsasUr 

than  in  1941— It  shall  not  be  said  tlxat  no 

warning  h**  been  given. 


That  Is  the  ^tuatlon.  gentlemen.  The 
danger  is  real;  the  warning  has  been 
given.  If  no  action  is  taken  on  H.  R. 
4766.  the  Eighty-first  Congress  will  be 
guilty  of  criminal  negligence  of  our  de- 
fenses at  a  time  when  our  coimtry's  secu- 
rity is  in  continued  peril. 


Policy  in  the  OrieBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  letter,  written  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Mathews,  editor  of  the  Arizona  DaUy 
Star,  which  was  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  appeared  in 
that  paper  on  August  21.  1949.  is  inserted 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  gives  in  a  concise  and  practical 
manner  a  proposed  solution  to  a  con- 
dition which  requires  the  attention  of 
our  country  at  this  time: 

POUCT    IN    THE    ORtENT SUPPORT    rOR    DtTTCH 

Ts     Indonesia,     Nationalists     n*     Chima 
Urged 
To  the  EnrroR  or  thi  New  Yobk  Tnaa: 

As  a  newspaper  editor  and  reporter  who 
has  had  much  experience  abroad,  and  who 
has  Just  retxu-ned  from  the  Orient.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  Information  that  will  help 
formiUate  a  successful  diplomatic  policy  In 
the  Orient. 

Our  present  diplomatic  policy  is  defeatist. 
Such  a  policy  will  not  only  faU  to  win  any- 
thing: It  wlU,  unfortunately,  accelerate 
anarchy  and  defeat.  The  people  of  the 
Orient,  like  people  everywhere,  have  only 
contempt  for  weakness;  they  have  respect 
only  few  strength  and  firmness. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  adopt  a 
positive  and  firm  policy,  because  what  we 
have  been  fighting  is  a  cold  war.  Just  as  we 
did  not  stem  lU  tide  In  Europe  untU  we 
dared  to  show  strength  at  Berlin,  so  we  must 
now  dare  to  stem  the  tide  In  the  Orient.  If 
I  did  not  think  It  could  be  done,  and  done 
cheaply,  I  would  not  be  writing.  It  does  no 
good  to  hold  post  mortems  and  engage  In 
bitter  recriminations. 

As  to  Indonesia  we  must,  with  decency  and 
firmness,  support  the  Dutch,  but  at  the  same 
time  temper  the  passionate  and  extravagant 
demands  of  the  Republicans  of  Soekarno.  I 
know  from  personal  conversations  with  Re- 
publican leaders  that  once  they  successfully 
drive  out  or  discredit  the  Dutch,  they  are 
counting  on  Uncle  Sam  playing  Santa  Clatia 
to  them.  If  we  loan  or  appropriate  any 
money  for  Indonesia,  it  should  be  loaned 
through  the  Dutch,  because,  as  I  size  up  the 
competency  of  the  Indonesians,  they  will 
squander  It  without  producing  resulU. 

SOMZ  CONTROL  NRXDEO 

The  Indonesians  are  ready  to  learn  self- 
government,  but  are  not  ready  for  Independ- 
ence. Unless  the  Independence  the  Dutch 
are  willing  to  grant  them  Is  tempered  with 
some  degree  of  responsible  Dutch  control,  we 
Americans  will  In  a  few  years  at  the  cost  of 
American  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  be  compelled  to  Intervene  to  restore 
order.  The  only  danger  of  communism  la 
Indones'a  will  arise  from  a  prolonged  dis- 
order which  our  present  diplomatic  policy. 
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uttnff  Um  nmtad  IfoUooa  m  •  front.  Is 
I(Mt«*lnf. 

If  «•  Mslgn  turn  tmtk.  to  the  Dutch,  we  c&n 
spAre  ounalvM  much  of  tb«  cost  srxl  dUutlon 
of  our  military  str«nfth.  At  the  uune  time 
w«  will  help  the  Indonesians.  For  us  to 
imttJe  about  pl«bisett«s  and  democracy  In  a 
country  B3  percent  Ullt«rat«  amotuiU  to 
tragic  political  amateurism. 

The  fate  oi  ln4tmmttm  wUl  probably  be  de- 
termined by  what  w  do  In  China.  The  cold 
war  In  China  U  not  lost.  It  will  not  be  lost 
If  all  of  continental  China  la  occupied  by 
the  Communists.  That  means  that  we  must 
see  to  It  that  a  friendly  Cblnsae  Government 
holds  Formosa  and  Hainan  off  South  China, 
and  the  BrltLih  keep  their  century-old  terri- 
tory at  Hong  Koog. 

A  fWendly  Chinese  Government  bawd  from 
such  places  as  Formosa  and  Hainan  can  hold 
Its  own.  and  at  the  same  Urns  ds«l  out  plenty 
of  misery  to  Communist-held  China.  The 
rol«  ot  fnierrllla  warfare  can  be  reversed. 

The  Nationalist  naval  blockade  U  haTlng 
real  effect.  It  U  a  legal  blockade.  Just  ai 
legal  as  the  Norths  blockade  of  the  South  In 
oxir  Civil  War.  because  It  Is  effective.  The 
Oommunlsts  are  getting  Into  a  tough  spot. 
They  have  plenty  of  anarchy  on  their  hands. 
They  are  not  getting  production  restored. 
QM  t|M  oontnury.  they  have  been  eating  up 
tkm  OTtintry  mors  like  a  plague  of  locusts. 

aiS  TO   NATtOMAUam 

A  tompamlteely  lltUe  help  to  tbe  Cblneae 
NatktnaUst  Government  can  soon  aeeompllah 
much.  But  It  should  not  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish such  great  schemes  as  the  "unifica- 
tion of  China  "  All  It  should  be  expected  to 
do  is  to  help  the  Nationalist  Government  or- 
ttivt  Just  a  smaM  area  on  the  contl- 
■Meh  would  set  an  example  to  win 
iti  for  a  larger  China,  based  on  the 
and  limited  on  the  north  by  the 
Ttilow  River. 

A  part  of  this  program  will  call  for  the 
rise  of  new  Chlnssr  leadership  If  there  are 
any  refMMrafClas  possibilities  In  China:  If 
Aala  is  swakaBteff.  thl.<«  leadership  will  be 
forthcoming  only  when  the  present  desperate 
•ttoatlon  Btlmulatea  it  into  activity. 

9m  the  present  we  will  have  to  deal  wtth 
Kai-shek,  despite  his  long  reeord  of 
m'.lltary  Incompetency  There  are 
Chinese  generals  who  are  competent. 
«Ml  as  a  matter  of  wisdom  we  should  make 
MV  help  conditional  upon  the  elevation  of 
these  generals,  and  the  removal  of  Chiang 
Kal'^hek  frum  military  control.  From  what 
1  co«M  find  out.  Acting  Praaldent  U  Is  an 
battar  man  to  deal  with,  but  al- 
•  la  aetlng  PreaMeat.  ChUng  con- 
trols the  armlaa.  That  intolerable  situation 
must  be  ended. 

WHAT  virToaT  ncrLias 

What  we  face  In  the  Orient  is  thus  a  cold 
war.  one  we  have  been  fighting  in  a  defeatist 
spirit,  without  knowing  it.  We  can.  snd 
must,  win  It.  But  victory  does  not  Imply 
bringing  all  of  China  under  a  government 
friendly  to  us.  That  cannot  be  done  by  us, 
and  we  should  not  deceive  our  own  people 
jxto  thinking  it  can  be  done.  Only  a  future 
regeneration  of  the  Cblneee  people  can  do 
that.  We  can  probably  assUt  in  tliat  regen- 
eration by  helping  it  to  rally  on  such  bases 
as  Hainan  and  Formosa,  and  malnUin  Hong 
Kotkg  as  a  symbol  of  Anglo-American  Interest 

■ong  Kong  is  vital  Bvacuation  or  loss  of 
it  by  the  British  will  reverberate  with  shat- 
tering effects  throughout  southeast  Asia, 
where  mlUiona  of  Chinese  are  waiting  to  see 
what  happens.  In  widely  separated  points 
in  tiMae  areaa  I  tried  to  get  an  opinion  from 
about  the  preeent  Communist  gov- 
tt.  IVot  a  single  Chinese  would  talk. 
The  word  had  evidently  gone  out  to  keep 
tips  sealed. 

The  program  I  have  outlined  above  will 
coat  comparatively   lew  miUions.    it   would 


have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  men  wtio 
have  been  on  tbe  spot.  s\ich  as  Admiral  Bad- 
ger and  General  MacArthur.  This  I  know 
from  personal  conversations.  It  represents 
a  prudent  use  of  our  political  power  as  com- 
pared to  our  past  blind  follies  In  thinking 
that  we  can  buy  peace  with  our  billions.  It 
does  not  call  for  any  ECA  millions.  It  prom- 
isee to  give  the  Chinese  support  when  they 
start  helping  themselves.  And  that,  in  my 
opinion  from  extensive  reporting  abroad  over 
many  years.  Is  all  that  we  should  do 
anywhere. 

William  R.  MATMXwa. 
TccaoM,  Aaa..  Avgust  12,  1949. 


N«w  tad  Thea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  HXW  jawxT 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^idav.  Augwit  24,  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Icttve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  timely  editorial  which  ap- 
peared m  the  U  Progress)  Itaio- American 
under  date  of  Auioist  21.  1949.  This  ar- 
ticle points  out  that  reitardless  of  what 
our  religious  faith  may  be,  we  should 
now  more  than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  stay  close  to  the  church  in 
its  fight  against  a  faithless  doctrine. 

The  article  follows: 

Now   AWD  THXM 

The  two  main  targets  of  the  heavy  artil- 
lery snd  potson-gas  brlarade  of  the  Kremlin 
In  the  Soviet's  cold  war  against  civilisation 
and  human  decency  are  the  American  peo- 
ple ano  the  Vatican  which  has  hundreda  of 
millions  of  devout  followers  and  believers 
throughout  the  world.  That  this  is  to.  is  en- 
tirely understandable.  Nay.  It  is  Inevita- 
ble 

Morally  and  tplritually  the  American  peo- 
ple whose  Government,  unlike  the  Russian, 
never  went  Into  partPWsMp  with  the  Naals, 
have  come  out  of  World  War  II.  very  much 
invigorated.  Similarly,  the  Vatican  has  also 
managed  to  survive  the  Nasi  terror  and  even 
advance  after  rendering  considerable  serv- 
ices to  the  democrstlc  cause  through  serv- 
laf  aa  a  center  of  reaistancc  to  Hltlerlsm  and 
often  as  a  haven  to  Its  fleeing  victims.  We 
are  not  drawing  paralle'.s.  We  are  merely 
pointing  them  out.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
Stalin,  as  the  successor  to  HUler — In  the 
world  of  terror,  tvranny.  and  enmity  to  peace 
should,  like  his  Nasi  precursor,  and.  in  many 
rsspecte  ideology  and  "moral  "  mentor,  con- 
centrate his  nruused  Hre  power  of  slander 
against  these  two  great  forces  In  modern 
civilisation.  Here  we  find  the  why  and 
wberefbre  of  the  omwUm*  budtXaiwi  ot  Ulth 
now  being  hurled  against  the  Amerlean  peo- 
ple by  the  Russian  dictatorship.  Here  is  the 
key  to  the  vicious  propaganda  drive  now  be- 
ing waged  by  Moscow  and  all  its  lickspittles 
against  His  Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XII  It  Is 
in  this  light  that  this  extremely  signlflcant 
phase  of  the  cold  wsr  must  be  viewed  and 
can  be  understood.  It  la  eseential  to  have 
a  historical  approach. 

A   OU.CCB   or    ucs 

Let  us  lUusUate  by  putting  under  our 
microscopic  lens  the  disease  germs  let  loose 
via  the  Moscow  airwaves  In  a  German  broad- 
cast to  Austria  on  August  4.  IMO.  at  1  p.  m. 
Eastern  Standard  Time.    We  quote  in  part : 

"The  princes  of  the  church  are  tied  to 
Wall  Street  by  Unks  of  gold."  Myron  Taylor, 


the  personal  reprceenutlve  of  Truman  at 
the  Vatican  ~is  a  creature  of  the  Morgan 
group.  Nor  is  It  surprising  that  the  Vatican 
tliould  so  eagerly  support  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Atlantic  Pact.  It  Is  here  that  the 
Vatican's  ftnancial  and  economic  interests 
merge  with  the  Interests  of  the  Imperialists. 
The  Catholic  dlgnau>rlea  are  flesh  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  blood  of  the  Icadlag 
strata  of  the  capitalist  class." 

It  Is  not  at  all  neccesary  for  us  to  defend 
the  Vatican  against  such  threadbare  lies  and 
crude  and  calcUated  vilification.  The  Holy 
Father  needs  not  our  assistance  In  the  un- 
holy war  waged  against  Catholicism  by  Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin  and  his  cringing  cronies. 
Hitler  and  his  pack  ot  hyenas  also  tiled  to 
destroy  the  Vatican.  They  failed  miserably 
and  went  down  to  ignominious  defeat — with 
their  Isader  burled  and  lost  be>und  Identi- 
fication In  the  rubble  and  rubbish  of  what 
waa  once  prosperous  and  progressive  Ger- 
many. 

But  what  la  ncesMSry  Is  to  point  out  the 
archhyprocrlsy  aad  rank  fraud  of  the  dema- 
!■§§  and  dsapota  now  oppressing  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  threatening  world  peace  and 
human  decency.  If  anyone  in  the  world 
knows  that  there  Is  not  a  word  of  truth  to  the 
above  fantastic  accusations  sgalnst  the  Holy 
^s«e  It  Is  the  very  authors  snd  utterers  of  the 
charges.  These  asmsslns  of  the  truth  know 
•-lander  when  they  see  It  and  peddle  it  That 
:s  their  main  craft  and  sole  cause. 

rOSCCD  TO  TOX  Tttmi 

For  Instance,  before  Stalin  signed  hU  pact 
with  Hitler,  to  unleash  World  War  II  and 
when  the  Bolahevlks  were  afraid  that  the 
Nasls  would  not  do  buslneaa  with  them,  they 
were  very  esfK*  to  pralae  and  befriend  Pope 
Ptna  who  was  a  rsrnpilssd  enemy  of  the 
pdaoBous  reactionary  national  soctallsm. 
Then,  the  same  holy  father  was  viewed  1a 
an  altogether  different  and  very  cppoelte 
manner  by  the  Communists.  Thus  Moscow's 
mouthpiece  In  New  York,  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  4.  IMO.  through  lu  foreign  news  editor. 
Harry  Oannee.  then  proclaimed  on  page  6: 

"Fascist  dictators  try  to  conceal  their 
hatred  ot  and  campaign  against  Csrdinal 
Pacelll.  new  Pope  Pius  XII. 

"IX  there  wa*  one  cardinal  more  than  any 
other  out  of  the  63.  whom  the  Pasctst  dic- 
tatorship did  not  want  chosen  as  Pope,  he 
wss  Cardlnsl  Pacelll.  the  present  Plus  XIL 

-This  fsct.  both  Hitler  and  Mtissollnl  are 
striving  to  conceal  from  their  people  now. 
The  reaetttmary  prsM  here  Is  now  not  slight- 
iiig  tlie  faiet  that  Hitlers  personal  organ,  the 
Vuelkiscber  Bsobachter.  inveighed  against 
the  election  of  Cardinal  PaccUl  to  the  Pos- 
tiflcau  But  the  press  here  seems  to  foi«sa 
that  Mussolini  had  been  even  more  insistent 
In  his  bullying  thrests  to  the  conclave  of 
cardinals.  «ot  to  elect  Cardinal  Pacelll  or 
anyone  like  him  to  the  Papacy. 

"If  Pope  Plus  XI  lived  through  the  meet 
difficult  period  of  the  Catholic  Church's  his- 
tory. Plus  xn  will  be  confronted  wtth  even 
more  terrible  attacks  sgslnst  the  CathoHa 
Church." 

And  all  thU  highest  praise  from  the  same 
Communist  headquarters,  that  today  ooce 
nothing  but  poUon  and  fiendish  hatred 
against  the  same  holy  father.  Obvlcusly.  the 
Communists  and  their  camp  follrwers  and 
bedfellows  cannot  and  should  not  ever  be 
trusted. 

But  these  defenders  of  the  anti-Christ  cer- 
tainly knew  what  they  were  talking  about 
when  they  said  above  that  Pope  'Pius  Xll 
wlU  be  eonironted  with  even  more  terrible 
attacks  against  the  Catholic  Church.'  Here 
apparently  was  much  more  than  Cotnmunlat 
prophecy.  Here  more  than  10  years  ago — 
was  BolehevUc  "promUe  "  Today,  mankind 
suffers  from  Bolshevik  performance  In 
venality  and  bestiality,  the  Communists  are 
unsurpaased  and  unaurpassable. 
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SocialisiB  Under  Labor  ia  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  another  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Leech  on  the  social- 
ist experiment  in  Great  Britain.  He 
states  that  the  British  are  taking  it  easy 
and  they  are  living  in  an  unreal  world. 

The  article  follows: 

BamsH  Takk  It  East  anb  Plat  It  Sati  ts  a 
Co:*psTrnvi  Woau) 

London,  August  28. — British  people  drew 
more  money  cut  of  their  savings  accounts  in 
the  last  a  weeks  of  July  than  at  any  similar 
time  since  the  war.  Some  $64.000.0C0  of 
added  currency  went  Into  circulation.  Sav- 
ings wlthdr«wal*  exceeded  deposlu  by  more 
than   $20,000,000. 

However,  it  wasn't  a  run  on  the  banks  Nor 
any  reflection  of  the  loss  of  faith  in  British 
currency  which  has  caused  it  to  drop  sharply 
in  value  through  most  of  the  world.  Instead, 
millions  of  people  were  jvist  getting  ready  for 
the  biggest  week-end  holiday  travel  In  their 
history. 

Bank  holiday  comes  four  times  a  year,  and 
the  one  on  Au-^ust  1  this  year  was  a  record. 
It  actually  started  several  days  before  the 
end  of  the  wee*  Some  shops  put  up  signs 
saying  they  would  be  closed  for  a  week.  And 
London  was  shut  up  tighter  than  a  drum. 

Maybe  the  British  people  were  Uking  a 
holiday  from  the  wa'-e  of  crises  which  had 
been  sweeping  over  them  for  weeks.  They 
hsd  been  bombarded  wtth  warnings  that 
their  country's  plieht  Is  desperate.  They  had 
been  tcld  that  their  standard  of  living  was 
threatened:  that  their  rations  were  about  to 
drop,  and  that  their  work  and  production 
had  to  go  up. 

But  they  were  In  a  holiday  mood  They 
were  tired— and  obviously  little  Impressed 
by  repested  wamtnta.  Tbair  chief  worry  bad 
been  that  the  railroad  workers  would  stage 
a  national  slow-down  Just  before  the  holiday. 
But  the  union  had  Just  given  legal  notice 
that  It  would  delay  the  general  strike  for 
21  days — so  the  holiday  crowds  flociced  out 
ol  the  cities  to  the  country  and  scaabore. 

Tills  particular  situation  waa  typical  of 
how  the  English  have  come  to  react  to  their 
troubles.  The  great  bulk  of  them  Just  don't 
react.  They  take  life  fairly  easy— certainly 
easier  than  most  Americans  do — and  go  about 
their  Jobs  and  recreation  In  a  spirit  of  letting 
the  politicians  do  the  worrying. 

TIME    OVT    FOB    TZA 

Brtttrii  Ufa  taoves  at  a  pleasant  tempo. 
ffnt>mm  and  sMpa  and  factories  shut  down 
mldafternoon  fSor  tea.  and  many  of  them  in 
the  morning.  It  vraa  a  new  experience  lor 
me  to  tie  in  a  newspaper  shop  when  the  office 
boys  came  aroxmd  with  tea  and  work  stopp>ed 
for  a  pleaaant  Interlude.  In  factories  this 
cuts  into  mass  production. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  waa  the  one 
given  me  by  a  leading  _»usinesaman.  Taxes 
and  prices,  he  said,  are  so  high,  and  goods 
so  scarce,  that  the  most  Important  thing  a 
worker  can  buy  is  leistue.  This  seems  to  be 
the  chief  reason  why  many  workers  resist 
overtime.  They'd  rather  have  their  rest  than 
the  money  left  to  them  after  taxes. 

This  isn't  new  under  the  Socialists.  Many 
of  the  British  upper  classes  have  taken  life 
pretty  easy  for  years.  Now,  with  the  spread 
of  {jald  holidays  and  many  forms  of  Insur- 
ance and  medical  benefits  furnished  by  the 
state  from  taxes,  the  habit  has  spread. 


The  British  economy  for  many  years  has 
been  an  easy  and  sheltered  one.  It  has  been 
free  from  the  stiS  competition  and  drive  ol 
American  business. 

LET    E^EHTaOOT    CTT    BT 

Some  2.500  trade  associations  got  together 
and  fixed  up  production  and  prices.  These 
agreements  were  ratiSed  in  many  cases  by 
the  Government,  as  in  the  Iron  and  steel  In- 
dustry. The  Idea  was  to  let  everjbody  get 
by.  Including  the  least  efficient. 

A  complete  absence  of  antitrust  laws  made 
all  this  legal.  In  the  United  States  it  would 
violate  the  antitrust  and  monopoly  statutes, 
and  the  various  lavs  to  regulate  railroads 
and  utmtles. 

Owners  clung  to  obsolete  plants  and  ma- 
chinery, rather  than  spend  money  to  re- 
place tfcem.  And  workers  during  many  years 
of  heavy  unemployment  learned  to  mistru3t 
and  resist  new  machinery  and  methods,  fear- 
ing they  wotild  reduce  Jobs. 

The  unions  still  don't  like  competition. 
The  Labor  government  has  stopped  it  com- 
pletely in  all  natlonali?ed  Industries.  And 
It  has  made  for  uniformity  and  common 
prices  and  practices  by  its  tight  planning  and 
controls  in  private  business. 

LESS  COMPETTTZOK 

Fortune  magazine  recently  quoted  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, which  bosses  the  Lalxsr  Party,  en  the 
matter  of  competition.  Asked  whether  he 
thou  ht  Britain  should  have  more  or  less  of 
It.  he  answered.  "Less." 

Also,  a  considerable  numt)cr  of  English 
businessmen  are  old  family  Institutions,  and 
younger  generations  became  more  Interested 
In  adequate  profits  than  In  spending  money 
for  modernized  plants  and  new  machln«^ry. 
British  business  and  labor  split  sharply 
over  the  ewnershlp  and  control  of  industry. 
But  they  pretty  much  agree  that  In  opera- 
tion It  should  be  noncompetitive. 

Present  controls,  which  prohibit  building 
or  Installation  of  new  machinery  except  for 
export  business  under  conditions  approved  by 
a  series  of  bureaus,  guarantee  against  new 
competition.  Tight  rules  and  working 
schemes,  set  up  or  approved  by  government, 
give  monopoly  unions  stability  in  dealing 
wtth  closely  knit  employers. 

coKstrMzas  don't  kick 
Consumers,  of  course,  get  neither  the  Im- 
proved qiaiiity  or  reduced  prices  which  come 
from    competition.      This    doesn't    seem    to 
worry  them  too  nuch. 

But  it  Is  playing  havoc  with  the  sale  of 
British  merchandise  in  a  world  of  falling 
prices  and  growing  buyer  resistance. 

There's  a  big  billboard  near  the  foot  of 
Fleet  Street  which  reads:  "Pay— It  wUl  buy 
more  when  we  make  more — and  make  4t  at 
lower  cost." 

This  is  typical  of  appeals  constantly  made 
to  the  workers  to  do  better,  try  harder  and 
cut  costs.  There  Is  some  discussion,  too, 
that  British  plants  aren't  as  modern,  well 
equipped  and  efficient  as  those  of  competi- 
tors, particularly  American.  Moreover,  ex- 
pensive machinery  can't  pay  off  on  one-shift 
operations — and  some  British  unions  refuse 
to  work  night  shifts. 

But  aside  from  the  liighly  practical  and 
Independent  London  Economist  and  a  few 
other  publications,  almost  nothing  is  said 
about  the  lack  of  British  competition.  It 
is  a  tight,  monopollsUc  system,  which  plays 
tt  Mfe.  It  doesn't  take  chances  on  new 
machinery  when  the  old  is  working — espe- 
cially imder  the  tax  system  which  won't  per- 
mit business  to  set  aside  enough  earnings  for 
equipment,  replacement,  or   reserves. 

CO  wrrHoxrr,  plat  safe 

The  worker,  too.  plays  safe.     A  returning 

unionist,  after  a  visit  to  America  to  Inspect 

textile    plants,    pointed    out    that    United 

States  workers  have  autos.  household  appli- 


ances and  other  luxtuies  which  British  lab<»r 
does  not.  But.  he  noted.  "They  are  worried 
because  they  buy  it  on  the  hhre-purchase 
I  installment  1  plan."  The  British  worker 
would  rather  go  without  and  play  safe.  And 
so  would  his  boss 

The  passion  for  security,  and  a  not  too 
vigorotis  life,  runs  through  all  classes.  But 
now  it  is  making  it  hard  for  England  to  com. 
pete  in  a  world  which  is  not  so  highly  shel- 
tered and  restricted. 


Sonoma  Coanty  Wines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALIFOaNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24. 1949 
Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Press  Democrat  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Caiif.,  setting  forth  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  industries  in  my  home 
coimty.  Grape  culture  and  wine  pro- 
duction has  been  a  Calif t.nla  institution 
for  many  years.  We  have  produced 
many  grades  of  world-famoiLs  wines  and 
champagnes.    The  editorial  follows: 

LET'S      PaOMOTE      OUS      nKl      SONOMA      COtJICTT 

WINES 

(By     Louis     Foppiano.     president.     Sonoma 

County  Wine  Growers  As80Cistion> 
Beautiful  Sonoma  County  Is  world-famous 
for  its  wines.  For  more  than  a  century,  fine 
wines  grown  on  the  scenic  hillsides  and  in 
the  fertile  vaUeys  have  been  acclaimed  for 
their  outstanding  quality.  Upon  this  yln- 
ciple  of  unsurpacsed  quality,  a  foremoet 
Sonoma  County  agriculttiral  industry  of 
great  economic  importance  has  been  built. 

The  significant  place  that  Sonoma  County 
grape  and  wine  growing  occiiples  today  la 
Indicated  by  the  extent  and  scope  of  this 
colorful,  historic  Industry.  More  uble  wines 
are  produced  in  thU  county  than  in  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Our  62  bonded 
wineries  last  year  had  a  gross  production  ot 
8  064,CO0  gallons  of  red  snd  white  table 
wines,  pitis  an  additional  1,016.000  gallons 
of  dessert  wines. 

Approximately  23,000  Sonoma  County  acrea 
are  planted  to  vineyards  from  which  are 
gathered  almost  40,000  tons  of  grapes  an- 
nually. Most  of  the  grapes  are  used  in  the 
production  of  wine. 

Evidence  of  the  Industry's  economic  im- 
portance Is  the  multl-mlUlon-dollar  Invest- 
ment in  vineyards  and  wineries,  plus  the  an- 
nual dollar  return  to  growers  and  employees. 
The  total  investment  In  vineyards  snd  win- 
ery property  is  estimated  at  more  than 
»22.000.000. 

In  recent  years,  the  annual  rettim  to  grape 
growers  has  averaged  some  f3. 441.000.  while 
the  annual  value  of  wine  production  haa 
averaged  an  addiUonal  &8.000.000.  The  grape 
and  »1ne  indtistry  employs  an  estimated 
3.000  persona  the  year-roimd.  paying  them 
a  total  of  some  »«.370.000  annxially. 

These  figtirea  emphasize  that  Sonoma 
County.  In  addition  to  having  a  repuUtlon 
for  quality  wines,  is  also  a  leader  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  Sonoma  Is  na- 
turally endowed  with  ideal  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  favorable  to  the  growing  of 
European  variety  wine  grapes  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  fine  wines. 

Another  factor  ia  the  painstaking  care  ex- 
ercised  by  succeeding  generations  of   wine 
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to  UM  th«M  Choice  wine  grapes  In 
tbc  productkm  at  superlative  wines. 

The  county's  first  commercial  wliie  grow- 
er. Oen.  If.  O.  Vallejo.  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  wine  quality.  He  was  producing 
wines  at  the  Pueblo  cl  Sonoma  as  early 
M  ItSf  and  a  few  years  later  received  official 
eoaoBMiMteUon  tor  his  wines  at  a  San  Fran- 
dMO  txpoattkn.  At  the  State  fair  of  1861, 
IM  raoelTCd  five  first  place  awards  for  the 
lor  quality  of  bis  red  and  white  table 


EviU  •(  CoMaawtm 


By  this  time,  another  active  exponent  of 
wine  quality  bad  settled  at  Sonoma  and 
started  a  vliMyard  adjoining  General  Val- 
lejo's  property.  The  ticwcomer  was  Col. 
Agostoa  HanuBthy.  destined  to  become  the 
■fatber  of  modem  California  viticulture.' 

HarasEthy's  grape  and  wine  growing  activ- 
ities won  for  blm  an  honored  place  In  the 
annals  of  the  California  wine  Industry  and 
brought  added  fame  to  Sonoma  Count  v.  HU 
SoooaM  vlncyMtl  waa  planted  to  Imported 
vines,  personally  selected  by  him  during  a 
visit  to  the  famous  wine  dirt  nets  of  Europe 
In  IMl.  Prom  his  experiments  with  these 
Imported  vines,  he  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority of  wines  produced  from  European 
grape  varieties.  Even  more  beneficial  was 
CKdonel  Haraszthy't  generosity  In  sharing  his 
knowledge  of  wlne«  and  his  Imported  cuttings 
with  other  California  wine  growers,  which 
was  followed  ImmedUtely  by  a  great  modern 
expansion  of  the  Industry. 

The  tradition*  of  quality  estabUahed  by 
VaUcjo  and  Hsrawihy  are  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  Sonoma  County  wine  In- 
dortry  »oday.  The  highly  competitive  as- 
pMia  of  pr«a«nt-day  wine  marketing  make  It 
haperarlve  to  concentrate  on  the  production 
ai  plw—  of  fclghset  merit.  In  addition,  the 
inmMtn  auMfear  of  Americans  who  use  and 
enjoy  our  wines  are  developing  a  taste  pref- 
erence for  wines  of  superior  quality. 

WUms  grown  In  Sononui  County  and  else- 
where  in  California  are  enjoying  greater  pop- 
ularity today  than  at  any  other  time  In  hla« 
tory  WUm  eoaMuaptlon  nationally  has  In- 
creased elMdllf  tfutnf  the  past  !•  month*. 
•  MlgUy  wnoMTifinf  siga  of  %h»  increased 
■■tlOal  taUrtat  In  our  wta«.  Unfortu* 
nately.  returns  to  p*otftMMrt  have  been  far 
from  satiaXactory. 

On*  Important  asp*et  of  win*  martetlng 
to  lMv«  ov«rleok*d  is  th«  aggressive 
of  tonOBM  County  wines  in  their 
UMM  U,  la  •OMM*  County. 
MliMlt.  I  §m  glod  ti<  re- 
IMTt,  «r«  boglBalag  to  riMw  IMnoting  prid* 
la  tlM  An*  win**  nf  tl»*{r  hem*  *ounty. 

Otar  eelcbrated  Redwood  Highway  Is  tra?* 
•M  If  lottrtoto  from  sll  parts  of  th*  Unit*d 
Malao  .mi  tnm  auny  ri.*r*ign  lands.  The 
valley  Is  s  mecea  for  vacationers.  Many  of 
them  first  became  Interested  In  our  county 
feOMSM  of  the  wines  grown  here.  It  Is  only 
notival  for  them  to  expect  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  Sonoma  County  wines  in  Sonoma 
Coonty. 

All  too  often,  ordering  a  bottle  of  Sononoa 
OBOaty  wine  In  some  of  otir  most  dlstin- 
gnfiihed  eating  places,  they  are  told  it  1* 
not  availabl*.  I  feel  certain  that  wider  use 
and  servloe  of  our  good  Sonoma  wlnea 
throughout  the  county  will  help  vtsltors  to 
appreciate  more  how  much  our  great  county 
can  oontribute  to  hoepttable  and  friendly 
living. 

Boooma  County  growers  have  an  hon**t 
prid*  in  the  wlnea  they  produce.  In  addi- 
tion to  contributing  aubstantially  to  the  ag- 
ricultural prosperity  of  the  county,  their 
«ta*a  spr*od  th*  nam*  and  fame  of  the  So- 
amaa  Valley  throughout  the  world. 

W*  hop*  alnc«r*ly  that  our  Sonoma  County 
n*itTihnri  shar*  our  prld*  In  the  prestige 
and  popularity  of  our  wine*. 

We  hope.  too.  that  you  will  join  with  our 
wine  growers  In  vising  and  prcmotlog  our 
wtaot,  ta  teiytag  to  make  th*  name  Sonoma 
ayaoaymow  Vtth  quality  wherever  tli.«  wince 
Arc  enjoyed. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP  K8 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nrw  Toax 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark5,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  written  by  Mivs  Dor- 
othy Kelly,  of  the  ImmacuJale  Concep- 
tion High  School.  Montclair.  N  J.,  and 
which  appeared  as  an  editorial  m  the 
Bloomfleld  'N  J.>  Independent  Press, 
August  19.  1949.  entitled  "Evils  of  Com- 
munism." In  my  opinion  this  article  is 
not  only  timely,  but  is  another  indication 
that  we  must  jealously  guard  and  pre- 
serve our  American  democracy,  and  the 
principles  of  freedom  as  expressed  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  article  follows: 

Evrta  or  CoKMrNisM 

(By  Dororhy  Kelly.  Immaculate  Conception 

High   School.   Montclair,  M.   J  ) 

If  we  were  to  look  at  a  Soviet  newspaper 
we  would  see  many  plctitres  and  articles  on 
the  Soviet  worker.  The  main  Job  of  th*** 
Soviet  workers  Is  the  produce  for  the  sute. 
I'his  state  plan  Is  a  master  of  all  workers 
and  the  only  thing  which  counU. 

Th*  first  commandment  of  the  Soviet  Is 
"0*llv«r  what  Is  due  to  the  state."  It  Is 
not  th*  worker  who  counts,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  After  the  ataUhaa  b*«a 
nuurlahed  It  wUl  In  iU  time  nourlah  iU  cltl- 
aens. 

Ewn  with  all  thla  slav*  labor  these  work- 
ers r*e*lv*  UtUe  in  the  way  of  pay.  Statis- 
tle*  ahum  that  a  ftuviet  worker  must  labor 
1  hour  and  at  oslnut**  to  buy  a  quart  of 
mtlk  while  an  Aawrlf*n  worker  wul  work 
only  U  mlnut**. 

Coflununiet  B  ld«i  ai  demoeracy  ki  to  d«- 
stroy  th*  four  frocdoOM  of  sp**ch.  press, 
reiigtoa.  SMuaWy  Tkoy  btltov*  tbo  sut* 
BhoaM  «ontrel  Ibo  seslal.  fotttlMt.  mmI  •«•- 
noml«  life  of  th«  indtvldtials. 

Karl  Mani.  founder  of  wimawiwUiu.  ha* 
taught  all  private  owaoraklp  and  the  uas  of 
tho**  foods  for  prlvsto  proit  Is  the  eauas  of 
ail  «»r  srtais  sad  svtl  la  tlis  world 

Osmoersry  is  the  belief  la  IM  rtgMs  of 
th*  psopi*  and  freedom  Daasosraef  an- 
titles  us  to  th*  pursuit  of  happtn***.  life, 
and  liberty.  TTm>  Communists  on  th*  nth*r 
hsnd  believe  men.  like  s  cng  In  s  machine. 
u  but  a  tot^l  of  the  state  He  foment*  con- 
flict, h*  re)*eu  the  moral  law.  h*  doee  any- 
thing to  d*eel««.  and  he  fans  class  ttru<gle 

He  also  oppose*  racial  discrimination  to 
gam  aid  for  his  party:  h*  will  u**  man 
as  a  slave  to  help  the  state:  he  calls  tho** 
who  dlsagr**  with  htm  carMtsllsts:  he  con- 
demns property  rigbu:  he  supports  dic- 
tatorship as  he  reco^ntaes  no  right  of  msn: 
he  tries  to  overthrow  the  government:  h* 
supports  good  cauaas  as  a  wedge  for  Oom- 
munlat  propaganda  and  dictatorship  of 
democracy,   but   meana   th*   dlctatorshtp   of 


Commontsm  rob*  man  of  all  his  dignity 
and  liberty:  maka*  marriage  and  family 
artiaclal.  There  la  no  mattiakonlal  t>ond 
which  Is  not  subject  to  th*  whim  of  th* 
individual.  The  woman  is  taken  from  th* 
family  and  her  chlldfoa  and  put  into  puMlc 
lite  to  work  th*  aam*  as  the  men  The 
care  and  education  of  the  children  Is  left 
to  the  state. 

Cooununlatlc  Ideas  ar*  now  s**plng  Into 
eTrry  nation,  large  and  aoaaU,  advanced  and 
backward,  no  country  Is  free  of  thrm  It 
spreads  its  propaganda  through  pamphleu. 


moTlas,  radio,  newspaper  and  *chools.     1 
la  spread  to  sll   kinds  of   people,  the   rich 
as   well   as   the   poor.     We   wonder   how   a 

system  like  this  could  spread  so  rapidly. 
The  main  reason  for  this  rapid  spread  is 
the  sklUfUl  deception  the  Communists  um 
on  the  people.  They  pretend  to  desire  only 
to  better  and  help  In  every  way  the  ccn- 
dltlons  of  th*  working  dasa.  One  of  their 
main  ways  of  winnlog  over  workers  la  to 
promise  thoa*  out  of  work  a  job. 

The  effects  of  their  propaganda  is  before 
our  eyes.  After  30  years  of  terrorism  and 
slavery,  Russia  has  failed  In  IU  objective  of 
an  earthly  paradia*. 

Communism  la  intrinsically  wroug  and  no 
one  who  would  save  Christian  civilisation 
may  collaborate  with  It  in  any  imdcrtaklng 
whatsoever. 


Uocic  $vm  uti  tkt  Wiadmill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ASXANaAS 
IN  THE  H008B  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  GATHLNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
O.  L.  HuntAOian: 

tTWCLs  asM  am>  rm  wrwoamx 
(By  O  L   Huntsman) 

Why  should  the  fitdta  ai  labor  and  genius 
be  wasted  by  our  failure  to  ua*  tli*m7  That 
qassUoa  may  sound  silly  and  yet  It  is  baaed 
upea  tb*  facu  which  ar*  not  generally 
known. 

for  th*  purposs  of  bettor  ssrving  th*  p*o- 
pte  of  tiM  eotiatry.  money  has  b**B  appro- 
priated by  Ooagrsm  for  the  purpoa*  of  d** 
v*lepuig  BOW  sad  b*tur  ways  of  geii*rsung 
power  from  natural  rssourc**.  Pursuant  to 
IMS  poiisy  a  sMidy  was  aads  of 
poioatials  of  um  wtad  ufoa  a 
•icat*  and  In  eonfm^mity  with  the  rs4'ta  dls« 
oor*r*d.  a  wiad>driv*n  alsctrie-gsasrsuaf 
plant  ha*  bs*a  designed  by  sa  snflnost, 
Psrev  N  ThoaMS.  of  Waahlng ton.  D  C  .  whn  I* 
runn*et*d  wilH  tlM  Psderal  Pow*r  Commls. 
slon.  H*  has  waived  hU  patent  rlghU  to  th* 
public,  as  a  contribution  snd  b*o*flt  The 
Stat*  or  any  citlasn  naay  hae*  th*  full  bene- 
fit* of  hia  genius  without  costs  Patent 
right*  oft*n  coat  fortune*  even  for  their  ua* 
on  sRUill  contraptions  This  designed  wind- 
powered  aerogenerator  and  tower  upon  which 
It  Is  mounted  Is  not  a  mar*  toy.  It  can 
g*n*rate  7,500  kilowatu  with  a  S4-mile-an- 
hour  wind.  Velocities  of  winds  such  am  thl* 
are  perhaps  very  conunon  there  in  CaltforrUa 
St  the  elevations  of  the  tower  just  mentioned 
for  It  wUl  piece  the  center  of  the  giant  wheel 
4A6  feet  above  the  ground.  The  blades  ar* 
•0  f**t  kmg.  Of  course  this  machine  is  not 
an  anlarvement  of  any  common  design. 
■v«ry  NaSuie  Is  scientifically  calculated  to 
serve  Its  purpoae  best  and  to  endure  the 
hardahlp*  of  storms  and  winds  up  to  900 
mil**  p*r  hour.  The  advantages  of  many 
fx^iSTlmsals  are  engineered  Into  Its  specl- 
flcatteas. 

Already  delegations  of  people  from  other 
landa  have  com*  to  see  the  model,  confer 
with  th*  Inventor,  and  to  study  th*  q)cci- 
flcatlons.  There  may  be  people  in  America 
who  want  to  do  likewise  and  to  create  an 
Indtnuy  for  fabricating  and  building  the** 
power  plaatt.  Cltlea.  rtlsmcts.  and  prlvat* 
etiterprlass  may  want  th*m  tastalled  to  ail- 
ment their  power  supplies.    There  are  many 
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possibilities   connected  with  the   future  of 
aerogenerators. 

A  few  months  ago  the  people  of  California 
experienced  a  bod  drought.  While  the  dry 
wind  and  hot  sun  dried  up  their  streams  and 
reservoirs  and  kept  storm  clouds  away;  the 
springs  in  canyons  shrank  to  a  trickle.  The 
turbines  in  the  hydro-plahts  which  drove  the 
generators  came  to  a  step.  There  was  a 
brownout  caused  by  the  lack  of  electric 
power  In  a  vast  region  where  millions  live 
and  work  with  power-driven  machines  and 
tools.  All  were  adversely  affected  In  various 
ways. 

If  there  had  been  Installed  on  the  windy 
buttes  of  California  a  few  of  the  giant  wind- 
driven  generators  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
there  need  not  have  been  any  brownout  or 
shutting  down  of  factories  and  shops  In  Cali- 
fornia. It  can  happen  again.  And  as  time 
goes  on  snd  more  people  settle  there,  the 
loss  of  electric  power  a-lll  cause  greater  hard- 
ship to  greater  numbers. 

Every  year,  in  this  broad  land,  there  are 
vast  sreas  somewhere  stifferlng  from  drought. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  is  no  exception.  That 
region  has  grown  Industrially  to  a  point  now 
where  all  the  dependable  power  supply  has 
been  marketed  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  petitioned  the  Congress  for  a  vast 
sum  of  money  with  which  to  build  steam- 
generating  plants  to  help  meet  the  demand 
for  more  electricity.  A  drought  there  in  time 
of  emersency  would  cause  inestimable  losses 
with  serious  consequences. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Eightieth 
Congress  had  for  opposing  a  law  appro- 
priating funds  to  be  used  for  building  steam 
plants  was  that,  by  so  doing,  it  would  not 
be  developing  a  natural  resource.  The  build- 
ing and  oneratlon  of  a  device  like  a  steam 
plant  is  not  to  be  classed  in  the  category 
of  developing  a  natural  resource.  This  line 
of  lissonlnii  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
tiuiisTHSlliiii  of  auxiliary  plants  driven  by 
ths  wtnd.  For  the  utllizatloa  of  th*  force  of 
a  brosse  is  indeed  the  de»slopwsnt  of  a  na- 
tural resource  as  surety  as  th*  building  of  a 
dam  to  harness  a  river. 

That  commoa  old  piMaoamon.  the  wind, 
that  nils  your  tyts  with  dust,  and  st  times 
dries  up  ynir  wst*r  sttpp'T  ■*»*  •'*"■  cropn, 
ran  b*  msds  M  mm  yoa  titfoagli  tho  m*- 
rtium  of  sioetfljity.  !•  SMI  ht  wads  te  olosn 
the  sir  in  j^m  houss  froM  ths  dust  It  ersstM 
and  to  pmap  watsr  tnm  tho  d*sp  wsll 
when  ih*  streams  are  dry  to  wet  the  dusty 
Asm.  If  «nly  s«)mfoas  ^"^  -"  •?•  t*^ 
hMSlllsss   aii«1   (Mrvles,  W«  •!»•  *»»• 

teslr  of  huildlni  the  first  windmni  ♦■>  UM  fh^r 
n*ed  A  new  Shaptar  In  ths  snnals  of  gri>>tf 
arhie^ement  Will  thoa  hsvs  b*en  written, 
like  that  of  ths  stskashost.  ths  usiu,  and 
msny  others. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  w.\sH:NGxor* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 
Mr.  CAIN.     Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  Senate  debate  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  Housing  Expediter  s  1950  budget 
as  agr-^ed  to  by  the  conferees  on  the  in- 
dependent ctSces  appropriations  bill  sev- 
eral  questions   were   raised   concerning 
what  has  happened  in  those  cities  which 
have  been  decontrolled  since  April   of 
this  year  when  the  Rent  and  HoU5ing 
Act  of  1949  became  law.     Part  of  a  fac- 
tual answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  Wall 
XCV— Alpp. 3« 


Street  Journal  article  of  August  11  and 
in  a  resume  of  the  rent  decontrol  situ- 
ation in  Texas  which  was  carried  in  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  August  18. 
For  the  reason  that  these  articles  are 
of  interest  to  every  Senator  and  to  others 
generally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaa, 
as  follows: 
[Ftom   the  Wall  8tr??t   Journal  of  August 

11.  1949) 
DBCoirraoLLED  Crrna — Snt  Fnro  Pobecast  or 

Big    Rei»t    Hikts.    Mass    Evictions    Ui»- 

FOT7NDED AvrSACE      R.VISI      l3      MODEBATl 

Many    Do.n't    Boost    Ratxs — More    Homes 
Available — Owness  Lcebt  of  Vacamcits 
What  would  happen  if  your  town  kicked 
off  rent  control? 

An  official  horrifying  answer  comes  from 
Washington.  The  average  rent  in  the  typical 
city  would  soar  60  percent,  the  rent  control 
authorities  declare.  (They  say  they  know 
because  a  Government  survey  proves  rents 
on  new  apartments  an*  other  units  already 
free  from  Federal  ceUlni^  are  60  percent 
above  comparable  controlled  dweUings.)  So 
if  all  restrictions  were  thrown  off  in  your 
city,  you'd  likely  witness  mass  evictions, 
great  profit  for  landlords  and  extreme  pain 
for  tenants. 

Just  to  check  this,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  done  some  reporting  in  six  dtles  that  ac- 
tually have  abandoned  rent  control.  Knox- 
vlUe.  Dallas  and  Salt  Lake  City  did  It,  as  the 
law  permits,  against  Federal  advice.  Spo- 
kane, Boise  and  Little  Rock  were  freed  by 
"gumea  pig"  orders  from  Washington — 
hustled  out  to  at  least  the  first  two  of  these 
towns  to  beat  local  secession  from  control. 

There  simply  seems  to  have  been  no  un- 
usual ttirbulence  following  decontrol. 
mwciTAL  furoufos 
Many  landlords  have  not  boosted  rent*  at 
all  th*  svsrms  lagisii  hss  b**a  flBod*rste. 
Item :  ths  KaodvOls  Msal  liUts  Board,  tethe 
iald*t  of  s  survey  of  its  90  membsr  sAsss, 
had*  returns  from  ths  ftrst  21  »>'<>«  'na  half 
ths  rental  uatts  thsrs  has  bse>  t^ssss 

St  sit."  n*arly  2  BMttllM  after  *;«>■-■  >»tfol, 
Ths  aversse  rental  hMNOSS  ftporMd  for  all 
property  handlsd  by  thist  oAsts  Is  7,9 
psr<**nt 

IUth«r  than  ruin«  to  th*  lev*!  of  prs- 
vinunly  uncontrolled  apartments,  ths  dosoa* 
'  lAd  units  are  now  hsiplni  to  forss  down 
rent*  of  these  new  apaffisats.  Item.  At 
Boles  Hills  VUlsffs,  a  1111011  JoHsr  rental 
projset  opened  a  yesr  s«o  aad  aot  subjoec  to 
controls,  a  sincie  bedroom  apartmoaC  rsntsd 
for  »8i  mouihly.  No*  the  fee  is  $75.  RenU 
of  similar  older  apartments  were  under  ceil- 
ings of  about  $33  unul  decontrol  on  April  I; 
smce  then  they  have  risen  to  arouiid  »4«. 

Evictlona  have  not  risen  generally.  Item: 
The  report  from  Arkansas'  largest  city,  de- 
controlled April  26,  is  that  "the  eviction  rate 
plays  no  important  part  in  the  Little  Bock 
picttire." 

T^e  rank  and  file  of  tenants  are  not  en- 
raged. Item :  The  week  after  rents  were  freed 
June  23  the  CIO  ran  a  big  ad  in  the  Dallas 
News  asking  that  exorbltaas  Mats  be  re- 
ported. We  got  lust  60  ciMSplalata  as  a  re- 
stilt  of  that  ad."  says  Roy  Eastus,  chairman 
oi  the  mayors  committee  to  handle  griev- 
ances. "I  dont  think  that's  a  bad  showing 
for  a  city  of  almost  500.000." 

It's  easier  to  find  a  place  to  rent.  now. 
Item:  The  Spokane  Prcuerty  and  Home  Own- 
ers' Association  figures  more  than  a  thousand 
previously  withheld  units  have  been  placed 
on  the  market  since  decontrol  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  A  neutral  oboerrer,  Mrs.  Dudley 
Gunn,  secretary  of  th*  mayor's  coordinating 
comimitte*  which  help*  veteran*  and  new- 
comers find  Uvtng  space,  says  decontrol  ha* 


brought  a  steady  flow  of  additional  renUl 
units  on  the  market.  Last  Friday,  for  In- 
stance, brought  24  calls  from  landlords  offer- 
ing units  for  rent.  Listings  range  from  $20 
to  $100  monthly,  furnished  and  unfurnished, 
houses  and  ap«tmenta.  She  says  no  uru-ea- 
sonable  rent  Increases  have  come  to  her  st- 
tentlon. 

THS    GOOCESS    STI    TBS    raBaSTTSS 

This  is  not  to  report  that  the  six  cities  are 
bathed  in  sweetness  and  light.  Interviewers 
found  some  tenants  talking  about  their 
landlords  as  gougers.  and  some  property 
owners  referring  to  their  tenants  as  para- 
sites— perhaps  evidence  the  situation  is  nor- 
mal. There  Is  still  a  great  need  everywher* 
for  more  good  low-rental  housing,  as  thsrs 
was  under  controls. 

Some  rent  hikes  have  been  well  above  the 
average.  In  Knoxville.  white-haired  Charles 
E.  Twigg.  of  Chickamatxga  Avenue,  says,  "W* 
got  a  double  Jolt  when  the  landlady  siut- 
denly  jumped  the  rent  from  $46  to  $66  on 
us;  the  rent-control  ofllce  had  let  her  hik*  It 
from  $30  to  $45  Just  before  we  moved  In  last 
December."  Mrs.  R.  T.  McOolderlck.  of 
Morella  Avenue,  is  annoyed  by  a  100-percent 
Jump  in  her  rent,  formerly  $30.  "I  think  $60 
is  a  lot  for  a  hotise  that  has  10  rooms  with 
no  water  upstairs  and  Just  1  bathroom  for 
the  enttre  place."  she  declares.  A  tenant  on 
Maspiolia  Boulevard  was  told  his  $35  rsai 
from  now  on  would  be  $150.  "I  think  th*y 
want  us  to  move."  commented  the  tenant, 
murmuring  some  recollections  <rf  an  over- 
flowing batt.tub.  "That's  right,"  confirmed 
the  rental  a^nt. 

Some  tenants'  complaints  have  been  well 
organized  and  well  publicized.  In  Spokane  a 
group  headed  by  Billy  WUliams,  former  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  grid  star.  Is  gathering  data 
to  present  our  side  of  the  {Mcture.  The  Dal- 
las Tenants'  Committee,  organlaad  by  tho 
CIO  and  AFL.  ha*  b**n  trump*tlng  It* 
coverlas.  such  as  this:  "A  houMaf 
ment  of  100  uniu  renting  for  MO  a 
each  found  rents  Increased  60  psresat 
prsfnant  women  In  th*  d*v*lopaMnt  had 
th*tr  r*nt  ralssd  svsa 


Psrtly  bseauss  of  ths  glars  of  sueh  puh- 

IKMWr  lUMl  psrtJi  for  ochtr  for — * 

iMidlords  ars  vsry  dolthsratiif 

thsir  lin>$si$$. 

tn  Salt  UM*  Olty.  whsrs 

•ffsct  Just  last  frtday,  ths  Ai 

Assootsiioo   u  ">vi<  f  pro|>ort7  ewssri  to 
sMm  plodgsN  -rUf  ItmtttAf  hlkss  to 

10  psrssat,  or  to  a  6-psresnt  rstura  ''••  -'-- 
rent   vstustlon,     Oarrsl  W*IUn(.  *> 
rtos  prsaidsnt  of  ths  group,  said  a  grisvancs 
soBualttes  would  bs  formsd  to  polios  iiffasrs. 

"Ws  will  bs  fore*d  to  rssort  to  publicising 
ths  nsm«s  of  landlords  who  hike  renu  man 
than  36  percent, "  said  Jamss  Smith  of  ths 
Sprkane  Property  and  Horns  Owners'  Asao- 
elation.  The  organisation  has  recommended 
hikes  of  no  more  than  IS  percent,  and  Mr. 
Smith  commenU  he  personally  is  raising 
rents  on  only  3  of  his  18  unlU.  In  Little 
Rccjc,  real-estate  men  warned  each  other  st 
a  luncheon  that  "It's  up  to  you  property 
owners  to  keep  the  slate  clecn  and  hold  your 
rent  Increases  to  a  rcascnr.ble  figure  if  you 
don't  want  Federal  regulation  to  retum."* 

n.\U.AS  HAS  A  STSTXM 

Most  decontrolled  cities  have  no  munici- 
pal regulation,  but  la  Dallas  the  mayor  haa 
set  up  a  committee  to  handle  grievances, 
under  authority  of  a  15-year-old  antlproflt- 
eertng  ordinance.  Any  tenant  can  file  a 
written  complaint,  giving  all  details.  In  a 
serious  case  tiie  omudW**  gets  in  touch  with 
the  landlord,  obtalnlwg  complete  inlomss- 
tion  from  him.  Then  both  parttes  ar*  noa- 
moned  in  an  effort  to  iron  ont  dttsrsaess. 
If  this  falls,  the  committee  can  present  the 
evldenas  to  the  city  attorney  and  aak  him  to 
praoosdOs.  The  fine  would  be  $200  for  flrrt 
offenders  and  $500  for  repeaters. 
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Cbalrman  Kastua  Mys  tb*  ciiiwttfii  b«« 
r«c«lv*d  ftbout  ISO  compUlnta  bat  so  far  hat 
DoC  had  to  turn  any  over  tot  proaecutlon. 
■Wt  cam*  dOM  la«t  week,  but  the  fellow 
finally  Ustcnad  to  raaaon.'  he  remarks.  Tb« 
caaamlttce  use*  a  roiigh  yardstick  tnat  a 
property  should  earn  8  percent  to  10  percent 
on  Ita  coat  but  not  more  than  13  percent. 
And  It  flftirea  at  laaat  ft  percent  of  the  groM 
rental  shouid  b«  uaad  (or  repaU^  ard  main- 
tenance to  Klve  the  tenant  a  fair  abate. 

Mr.  Eastvis.  who  la  slao  praaldant  of  th« 
locAl  real -estate  board,  says  t^at  In  most 
cMaa  the  formal  procedure  baa  been  bypassed 
for  "a  phone  call  or  two  to  settia  the  prob- 
lem.** A  favored  nM«bod  of  settling  disputes 
la  to  ataftger  rent  iBCMaaas:  "Thus  tnataad  of 
takb^  a  big  tncreas*  all  at  ones  tba  tenant 
w«MM  pay  a  smallar  on*  with  the  under- 
standing that  In  a  few  months  the  rent 
would  go  up  another  notch.  This  gives  him 
to  look  for  a  new  place  to  live." 

rSAS   or   TACAKCICS 

panvaatv*  than  fear  of  local  rcgula- 

tkm,  m  tmm  9t  tba  ratiim  of  Federal  conuol. 
tm  a  baalthy  fear  of  vacancies.  The  real  sit- 
uation la  that  supplf  and  demand  are  begln- 
rawg  to  affect  our  operations  lor  the  first 
ttaw.  Tba  tenant  U  beclnulog  to  talk  back 
OS  lb*  aatter  at  ranU."  obacrvc  Lauraikca 
OaUaawy.  chairman  ot  lb«  rent-control  com- 
■MilM  of  t&e  Pall—  llsal  blate  Board. 
Noftbrop  received  Air  Fare*  approval  last 
yaar..  "I  gueaa  there  ara  at  laaat  \fiOO  rental 
UVttKI  UBIU  vacant  in  Dallso  right  now.  Wa 
«Mt  jack  th«  rant  ton  high  or  Um  unant  will 
out.  i'va  saverai  ayarMMbU  nysalf 
a  month:  reeenily  1  !<>«• 
I  they  were  snapped  up  th« 
nay." 

Ooillar  iMl,  presid«B«  of  tha  Uttla 

Nucll  real  satala  bOMrd.  says  tba  avarafa  top 

ba  knows  abtjut  is  lA 
Mcall  only  one  ftlA 
"VUMtT  iiiMMl  Of  UM  property  own- 
avB  I  know  bavo  not  tniirnnil  tbotr  ranta. 
Tbay'ra  plain  seared  to— they're  afraid  they'll 
have  a  lot  of  vacant  ualU  on  their  handa." 
Little  Rock  Is  a  good  example  of  alarming 
pvoattctlona   foUowcd    by    very    mild    occur - 

iacontrol  there  wer*  public  hear- 
iBOtteg  till  after  midnight,  at  which 
taattnony  of  an  acute  hoiulng  shortage  was 
praaanted  by  all  sorts  at  people— the  manager 
at  the  Hcrth  Little  Rock  Housing  Authority. 
tba  veterans'  counselor  from  Little  Rock 
Junior  College,  a  representative  of  the  Ar- 
kanaas  CIO.  a  social  worker  from  the  Family 
Service  Agency. 

After  decontrol  lists  of  apartmenU  for 
rent  tn  the  classified  columns  of  newspapers 
ara  appreciably  longer,  and  It  la  common  to 
aao  far-rent  placards  tn  the  windows  of  real 
aaCata  offices.  Decuntrclled  rents  have  not 
risen  to  the  level  of  new  apartments  which 
were  never  controlled.  These  new  units  ara 
feeling  the  competition.  Their  owners  say 
they  have  a  bard  time  cutting  the  high 
renta — WO  to  1125 — so  they  are  throwing 
them   open   to   famlllea   with   children    and 

peU. 

KsrcaizMrs  m  aoiaa 

Lift  of  ecUloga  in  Boise  waa  oppoacd  by 
tbe  Dtaabled  Anoerlcan  Veterans  and  the  Cen- 
tvtti  Labor  C<'uncll.  The  DAV  contended 
nata  would  loar  with  controls  fone;  tha 
unkas  froop  aitftaaad  lu  ptvltion  after  mak- 
ta^  a  caavasa  ef  about  4,000  resldenu  and 
•Bding  fawci  than  1. 000  would  sign  petitions 
oppoalng  decontrol.  The  labor  council  said 
Ita  surNcy  showed  many  renters  (elt  landlords 
vara  not  gafttlnc  fair  treatment. 

■mta  dM  MM  akyrocket  in  the  Idaho  city 
as  predicted,  tbovfb  tba  taa  tor  MBall  apart- 
mcnta  tn  the  tM-^tt  par  aonth  bracket  roaa 
by  about  IS  or  30  parcent.  The  Oovemor's 
wbtab  baa  boan  cloaely  Involved  in 
aaya  It  has   received 
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one  comr'atat,  from  an  elderly  woman  on 
pension  whoae  rent  was  hiked  to  glS  from 
•13.  Tha  city  council  snd  the  local  nawa- 
paper  have  heard  no  complalnta.  Decontrol 
haa  brousbt  more  unite  on  the  market.  Be- 
fore celllnga  were  lifted  the  "for  rent "  Itot- 
lags  In  the  Idaho  Statesman  were  few — and 
wera  moatly  for  shacks  without  plumbing  or 
modem  heat  or  for  uncontrolled  dwellings  tn 
the  glOO-glSO  category.  Now  there  sre  sev- 
eral listings  dally  tor  both  bouaea  and  apart- 
menta. 

Runaway  rentals  were  predicted  In  Spo- 
kane, too,  but  have  failed  to  materlajlae  aa 
yet.  Perhapa  two  examplaa  are  fairly  t^ical. 
Mrs.  E.  Favre.  owner  of  115  apartment  units. 
has  raised  rents  gS  per  month  on  23  unlU, 
cut  rents  $10  and  IS  on  two  other  units,  and 
left  the  rest  unchanged.  Frank  Jenknls. 
agrnt  handling  around  200  units,  has  ralaed 
no  rents  at  sll  as  yet. 

In  Knorvllle.  Harry  Hyman.  area  rent  con- 
trol director,  predicted  decontrol  would  re- 
sult In  average  rent  blkea  of  SO  percent  on 
low  and  medium  bracket  dwellings.  Real 
eatata  managera  inslat  the  average  la  nearar 
15  percent  en  thoaa  boosted,  and  only  about 
half  h;«ve  been  Incraasad  at  all.  The  Knox- 
vllle  New*  •tailner  notes  the  "relatively 
■msll  portion  <«f  tenants)  who  hsve  ci  m- 
plalned  to  tha  area  rant  eontrol  oAea  or  to 
thia  nawapapar,"  and  coocltidaa  that  most 
ara  pretty  well  migmi,  If  not  aatufied  ' 


irrom  tha 


(Md  I  Evening  Sua  of 

II.   1M8I 

(■y  Wsyna  Oardl 

Oam  AS,  Tkx  In  Ttsss  tha  freeing  ef  land- 
Irrdfl  from  fadaral  oontrol  of  rsnts  haa  as- 
kurosd  tha  aspects  of  a  popular  crusada.  Tha 
Texas  Legislature  waa  the  sarliest  In  tha 
c  'Uiitry  to  vote  for  State-wide  deccntrol  of 
rents.  DaiUa  waa  tha  first  large  city  to  free 
rentals.  Of  the  83  cities  which  lifted  rent 
ccijtrol  In  the  first  4  months  after  the  pres- 
ent Federal  rent  law  went  Into  aflact.  April 
1.  3t.  or  mora  than  a  third,  ware  tn  Texaa. 

Thla  Texas  movement  could  not  have 
nchleved  such  quick  success  If  it  had  rc|>- 
rescnted  landlc^rds  alone.  To  the  surprtoa 
and  obvU  us  Irritation  of  Federal  ofOclala  try- 
ing to  maintain  their  control  over  renu. 
many  Texaa  tananta  have  been  ouUpcken 
agalnat  rant  control  and  otbera  have  refused 
to  oppose  decontrol.  In  Dallas,  six  out  of 
feven  voters  are  tensnts.  Tet  in  a  ctty-wlde 
election  last  April,  decontrol  of  renta  waa 
favored  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6. 

There  were  several  reasona  why  many 
Texaa  tenanU.  as  well  aa  nearly  all  landlcatla, 
favored  ending  rent  control.  One  was  that 
they  viewed  as  unfair  the  retention  of  a 
wartime  freeae  on  rents  while  the  prlcea  of 
other  commoditlea  snd  services  went  soaring 
on  an  Inflatlonsry  ppree.  They  knew  that 
rent  control  impeded  the  repairing  of  rent 
houaea  and  apartments  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  building  homea  to  rent.  They  knew 
that  many  of  the  rents  were  held  unfairly 
low  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  renters 
were  making  unreported  side  payments  to 
landlords.  They  realized  that  the  Texas  rent 
Bcaiea  were  froaen  In  a  period  when  rents 
were  unusually  low. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  tenanta 
knew  that  rent  bousing  would  be  much  more 
plentiful  after  rent  control  waa  lilted.  Thia 
action  not  only  would  spur  construction  but 
would  make  available  for  rent  many  homea 
that  were  being  offered  fcjr  sale  only.  More 
Important.  It  would  put  back  nn  tha  rent 
market  thousands  of  vacant  Tex;is  homes 
that  Texas  landlorda  were  deliberately  keep- 
ing vacant  becauae  they  refused  to  submit  to 
tha  Inequitlea  and  InlqulUea  of  rant  con- 
trol. 

In  Dallaa  a  spokesman  for  a  froop  of  land- 
lorda tulU  the  City  Counell  that.  In  thla  cltj 


alone,  houaing  for  3.000  families  would  go  on 
the  market  the  day  after  rent  control  waa 
lifted.  That  was  a  partisan  and  poasibly  ex- 
aggerated staument.  but  it  waa  obvlcua  to 
any  obscrrer  that  many  homea  and  apart- 
menU were  being  withheld  becauae  of  rent 
control.  Thia  spokesman  cited  734  ada  by 
landlords  In  a  recent  Sunday  lasue  of  tha 
Dallaa  Morning  News,  offering  dwellings  for 
rent,  as  evidence  that  this  city  had  no  short- 
age of  rent  property.  He  predicted  that  af- 
ter tha  lifting  of  controls  houaea  and  apert- 
menU  at  gSS  a  month  would  be  plentiful  In 
contrast  to  the  100  to  •113.50  aaked  in  current 
ads.  Another  spokesman  predicted  that, 
once  control  was  lifted.  50  percent  of  the  old 
houaea  bali^  held  for  sale  and  23  percent  of 
tha  new  otiaa  wotUd  be  offered  for  rent. 

The  moment  that  rent  control  became  a 
State  and  local  lasue.  the  rent  ofllrlala  becama 
p.ctivc  lobbyuta  agalnat  any  change.  Evtn 
Tlgha  Wooda.  the  housing  expediter  in  Wash- 
ington, flaw  to  Auatin  and  Dallas  at  tax- 
payers' expanaa  to  lobby  agalant  dacontroL 
In  Austin  he  found  the  decontrol  biil  al- 
ready passed  by  both  houses.  He  tried  In- 
effectually to  get  them  to  reconatdor  It  Ha 
talked  for  45  mlnutca  with  Goaarnar  Beau- 
ford  Je&ter.  seeking  to  parauada  him  to  veto 
tba  decontrol  bill.  After  Wooda  left.  Jester 
looked  over  hla  mall  again  and  handad  tha 
bill  to  tha  attorney  gcnernl  for  an  opinion  on 
ita  vall<llty.  On  raceiving  a  favorable  report, 
he  signed  the  measure. 

Texaa  resent nMnt  agalnat  federal  mad- 
dllng  waa  not  Umitad  to  putung  Tlgha  Woodi 
la  bla  plaaa.  At  an  aarliar  baanitg  bafora  a 
OMimUtaa  of  tba  Teaaa  battaU  laat  May 
34.  mh§.  Oan.  O.  C.  Oataa.  of  flan  AoUmUo, 
dapuif  $t\mm»n4m  of  tba  Air  Poroa  Trata* 
laf  OMMMMid  at  ■aniXpli  Ftaid.  argu«4 
■gilBii  iiBoalfoi  aad  blalad  thai  tha  AH 
Won9  mifht  pull  up  and  laava  U  daaoatml 
«wa  fotad.  Ma  waa  soundly  d— OMwaad  la 
tba  Senate  for  his  threat  and  bla  praaaura 
bouoierangad  to  halp  plla  up  tba  Senata  vota 
c.r  35  to  I  for  daoontrol.  Tha  Houaa  already 
had  voted  for  daoontrol.  M  to  34. 

Of  tha  leaulti  of  dacontroJ.  not  much  can 
ba  said  definitely  yet.  Tha  SUtc  decontrol 
law  doea  not  go  Into  effect  UJ.tU  October  10. 
Of  the  outcome  in  Dallas,  the  largaat  city  In 
the  country  with  the  rent  lid  off,  reporta  ara 
conflicting.  The  Dallaa  rent-control  offlca. 
■martli^  from  its  defeat,  put  out  a  haaty 
report  baaed  on  unverified  telephona  caUa 
and  statementa  by  agents  of  labor  uniona. 
ThU  report,  citing  alleged  rent  hlkea  from 
10  to  SSO  pcrcant.  can  safely  be  dismissed 
as  almoat  pure  hokum  Issued  for  propaganda 
purpoaas. 

Qucatlonlng  of  tSMHala  raveala  that  few 
of  them  have  any  complaint.  The  tmlonlat 
drive  against  decontrol  haa  about  petered 
out.  Tha  Dallaa  landlorda  had  given  the  city 
council  a  pledge  against  unreasonable  rent 
hikes,  snd  nearly  all  of  them  appear  to  ba 
keeping  their  word.  They  are  even  cracking 
d«'wn  on  thoae  of  their  niunber  who  tend  to 
get  out  of  lUic. 

In  May.  one  suburban  landlord,  a  retired 
preacher  and  one-time  Klan  leader.  Jumped 
the  gun  by  hiking  renu  before  decontrol 
became  effective.  The  other  landlorda 
hopped  on  him  and  applied  enough  pressure 
to  iiKlxica  him  to  cancel  his  premature  action. 
Soma  tenants  of  this  landlord,  who  habit- 
ually haa  had  disputes  with  his  renters. 
are  now  moving  out  But  most  of  the  ethers 
seam  aatlaflcd  to  sUy  where  they  are,  either 
sgreeluff  to  a  small  Increase  or  algnlnf  a 
long-term  lease. 

Oasplta  the  amaalng  wartime  and  poatwar 
iTTowth  of  graatar  Dallas,  the  consuuctlon 
of  dwelllsfs  baa  almoat  caught  up  with  tha 
active  demand.  Sale  prices  are  dovm  con- 
siderably from  their  peak  <rf  1  years  ago. 
Ona  large  home  that  brought  •!«  500  3  yeara 
ago  was  resold  3  montha  afo  nt  •15.000. 
Landlorda  do  not  dara  laaka  Bucb  Inciaaaa 
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In  rents  for  fear  of  having  their  houses  or 
apartmenta  left  vacant.  So  miich  property 
Is  being  put  back  on  the  rent  market  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  exerting 
a  check  on  reut-t  for  the  first  time  since 
rearl  Harbor. 

Decontrol,  brlnflng  hig^her  rents  In  some 
Instances,  already  is  spurring  some  tenants 
to  buy  or  buUd.  As  these  families  move  into 
their  own  homes,  the  vacancies  they  leave 
will  Increase  further  the  housins;  available 
for  tboae  who  remain  tenants  and  will  serve 
aa  a  brake  on  rent   increases. 


Valley  of  the  Dammed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  WOBTH  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugtLst  25.  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ex- 
tdBdion  of  remarks.  I  am  inciuding  part 
15  of  the  "Valley  of  the  Dammed"  by 
Blgelow  Neal.  of  Oarrlson.  N  Dak.,  pub- 
lished In  the  McLean  County  Indepen- 
dent. 

In  thl<i  part.  Mr.  Neal  ahowi  the  con- 
tiSiiHuoua  manner  tn  which  th«  rtbl 
•tlatd  divuion  of  tha  Army  Infinatr 
Oerpt  oporataa.  No  om  !•  Ofpoitd  fco 
thd  dtftlopmont  of  tha  MlMOurl  Rtvtr 
BMln.  No  ont  la  oppoMd  to  tha  utUl- 
■atlon  of  tha  watar  rtM«re«i  tn  thli 
bailn,  nor  to  th>  development  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

We  do  InsUt.  however,  that  as  little 
damage  aa  possible  be  done,  and  that 
uimeceesary  lands  be  not  acquired  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  proceedings 
in  violation  of  Public  Law  534.  We  also 
ln.sLst  that  the  Real  Estate  Division  and 
the  negotiators  of  the  Army  engineers 
deal  frankly  and  aboveboard  with  the 
public. 

I  have  had  personal  contact  with  the 
Real  Estate  Division  and  the  negotiators 
of  the  Army  engineers  in  connection 
with  the  Wahoo  bombing  plant  in  Ne- 
braska. There,  like  in  the  "Valley  of 
the  Dammed"  the  unnecessary  damage 
and  ruthless  destruction  of  farm  homes 
was  brought  vividly  to  my  attention. 
There  they  grabbed  17.500  acres  of  the 
most  valuable  farm  land  in  that  State. 
They  tore  down  some  60  farm  homes, 
barns  and  improvements,  and  sold  them 
as  rubbish. 

Later  they  discovered  that  they  had 
ruthlessly  taken  12,500  acres  more  than 
they  needed  for  their  bombing  plant. 
After  they  had  driven  these  farmers 
from  their  farms  and  homes,  they  of- 
fered this  12.500  acres  for  sale. 

It  is  this  policy  of  wanton  destruction 
and  total  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  American  citizens,  that  Mr.  Neal  so 
ably  exposes.  Here  is  part  15  of  his  Val- 
ley of  the  Dammed : 

V.AIXET  or  THE  Damickd 

(By  Blgelow  Neal) 

paar  xv.  th«  polict  of  the  seai,  xstatx 

OrVTSION 

By  way  of  summary  let's  consider  next  the 
apparent  policy  of  the  Real  Estate  Division 
of  tha  Army  Engineer  Corps  aa  it  rolled  over 


those  of  us  unfortunate  enotigh  to  live  In 
Its  path: 

1.  The  Real  Estate  Division  came  Into  this 
community  with  a  policy  enveloped  In  a  self- 
generated  cloud  of  hostility  toward  every 
family  to  be  displaced  by  the  building  of 
Garrison  Dam.  Their  attitude  was  based  on 
a  preconception  of  all  farmers  along  the  river 
as  opponents  and  enemies  to  be  routed  as 
early  in  the  battle  as  possible  and  to  be  driven 
out  of  their  homes  so  that  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  litigation  dragging  in  the  courts 
when  the  land  was  wanted  for  construction 
purposes  or  for  water. 

This  preconception  classified  all  farmers  aa 
unpatriotic,  as  chlselers  or  worse.  These 
things  I  have  been  told  many  times  by  em- 
ptoyaaa  of  the  division  in  anfldent  standing 
to  know  well  of  what  they  spoke. 

a.  Their  policy  dictated  that  they  "buy" 
thla  land  at  the  lowest  possible  figures,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  the  land  or  of  the 
rights  of  its  owners,  or  the  Instructions  of 
Congress  or  of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

3.  For  appraisal  they  sent  out  two  ap- 
praisers working  together  and  evidently  in- 
structed to  have  as  little  contact  with  the 
farmers  as  possible,  without  batng  openly 
hcatile.  In  coming  to  their  appralaal  con- 
clusions, these  appralaars  ware  forced  to  fol- 
low rules  and  aguraa  not  particularly  adapted 
to  North  DakoU.  Nor  were  the  appralaars 
free  to  use  thalr  own  Individual  or  collactlva 
judgment. 

4  Ppcts  connartiid  with  tha  appraisal,  tn« 
cluditig  tha  appraisal  nifuras.  wart  kapt  aa 
alMoiutd  saertt  from  tha  farmars,  thus  flsua- 
tng  th«  landownart  to  baltava  that  tha  intan- 
tlona  of  tha  llaal  Istat*  Dlvtaion  ware  not 
honorable  an4  breeding  hatred  sad  Oleiniil. 

ft  First  offara  by  "negotiatow"  w«re  often— 
and  probably  alwaya— far  balow  thalr  own 
apprMaad  valuation. 

e.  I  have  submitted  evidence  to  show  that 
where  the  first  offer  waa  not  accepted  by  the 
farmer,  various  fornu  uf  threats,  siiggestlve 
remarks,  and  Innuendoes  were  used  to 
frighten  the  farmers  Into  signing  options. 

7.  They  failed  to  Inform  the  landowners  of 
their  legal  rights  In  the  straightforward, 
friendly  manner  which  a  citizen  would  expect 
In  dealing  with  his  Government. 

8.  By  falling  to  make  an  Initial  offer  to 
the  landowner  of  the  full  amount  for  which 
the  land  was  appraised  by  Government  ap- 
praisers, they  lost  the  confidence  of  the  land- 
owners In  the  Integrity  of  Its  Government's 
agents  and  clearly  showed  an  unethical  policy 
of  buying  land,  not  at  the  price  that  the 
Government's  agents,  themselves,  consid- 
ered fair  and  reasonable  but  at  the  lowest 
price  possible. 

9.  The  Real  Estate  Division's  offers  for  the 
land  did  not  represent  a  fair  market  price 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  In  the  cases 
brought  to  trial  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, the  Juries  awarded  the  landowners  25 
to  75  percent  higher  than  the  Government's 
last  offer.  Also  in  a  majority  of  recent  cases 
the  Government  witnesses,  not  attached  to 
the  real  estate  division,  atgaaliwl  the  land 
higher  than  the  values  plaod  on  It  by  the 
real  estate  division  appraisers. 

10.  That  In  the  matter  of  rentals  they 
have  adopted  and  maintained  an  attitude 
of  m3r5tery,  tending  to  create  fear  and  dis- 
trust m  the  minds  of  the  landowners  and 
thus  driving  them  from  their  homes  years 
l)efore  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  had  any 
use  for  the  land.  In  addition,  they  have 
changed  the  rental  figures  without  warning 
and  without  reason  and  they  often  have 
refused  to  rent  the  land  at  all  to  the  end 
that  the  landowner  became  a  trespasser  In 
his  own  home  often  for  6  montha  at  a  time 
thiis  m4>i""g  It  Impoaalble  for  the  farmers  to 
plan  or  to  summer-fallow  or  to  follow  any 
farm  program  or  practice. 


II.  That  thay  have  used  a  form  or  laaw 
so  cumberscn^e  as  to  be  IncompeahMHiMa  to 
the  average  person  and  with  clausaa  often  ao 
unreasonable  that  no  man  could  carry  thaaa 
out.  Among  them  a  300- word  paragraph  o» 
what  would  happen  If  uranium  or  ttaarivaa 
were  found  on  the  land  and  another  cau- 
tioning the  tenant  to  enter  into  ai^d  carry 
out  the  terms  of  a  aoU  eooaHvatta*  agra^ 
ment  with  the  soil  conaervatlon  dlattlet 
and  to  practice  crop  rotation.  And  thla  la 
bland  disregard  of  the  fact  that  no  man 
could  obtain  a  lease  for  more  than  1  year. 
Further  this  impossible  document  mystified 
and  discouraged  tiie  landowner  by  such  state- 
ments aa  illustrated  by  ptaragrspb  14  which 
reads  as  follows. 

"That  the  laaaaa  rtuOl  pay  to  the  proper 
authority,  when  and  as  the  same  bacoaaaa 
due  and  payables,  all  taxes,  assesamentat  aad 
similar  charges,  which  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  this  lease,  may  be  taxed,  aaaaaaad, 
or  impoaed  upon  the  Government  or  upon 
the  lesaee  with  respect  to  or  upon  tha  U 
premisea  In  the  event  any 
ments  or  similar  charges  are  Impoaad  with 
tbe  consent  of  the  Ccngreaa  upon  the  praf>- 
erty  owned  by  the  Government  and  included 
in  this  lease  (aa  oppoaad  to  the  leasehold  in- 
tereat  of  the  leasee  therein  i .  thla  laaaa  shall 
be  renegotiated  eo  aa  to  aecompltah  an  equl- 
tabla  reduction  In  the  rental  provided 
above,  which  ahall  not  be  greater  than  tha 
dlffaranea  bctwaao  tha  aoiount  of  such  taaaa, 
aaaaaamenu.  or 
aawunt  of  aay 
etoaties  waieli  vara  imposed  i 
with  raapeet  to  his  UMsetoold  tatereM  ta  tbe 
pramlaaa  prior  to  tba  granilag  e(  stieh  by 
CnrigfMSi  ^rwtded,  TtMM.  la  eeeae  tlMg  Um 
pariio*  harete  ere  taiebie  to  apwe.  aMMa  f^ 
dayt  f  t  om  tha  date  e(  tiM  laipoelllea  oC  eiielt 
UMu,  aasMMmaate.  or  elaMtar  eharges.  on  a 
rtnua  whieh,  in  tba  opinion  at  tha  aaid  of- 
floar,  eonstttutaa  raaaonabia  rouva  to  tha 
Oovaranant  on  tha  laaasd  pi  upai  tj .  than  In 
such  event,  the  said  ofltew  shall  have  tha 
right  to  determine  tha  amount  of  tha  rental. 
which  determination  shall  be  binding  on  tha 
lessee  subject  to  appeal  in  accordance  with 
provision  No.  IS  of  this  lease.*' 

And  then  when  tha  landowner,  thoroughly 
bogged  down  in  thla  nnaa  of  incomprehen- 
sible verbiage,  baglnii  to  wonder  why  he 
should  pay  tazea  on  land  the  Government 
has  taken  away  from  htm  and  decides  be 
doesn't  dare  risk  signing  such  a  document, 
bis  last  vestige  of  faith  In  the  ethics  of  tbe 
real  estate  division  is  shattered  by  a  state- 
ment which  says  that  thia  lease  Is  revokable 
at  will  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

Can  you  luiderstand  now  why  my  nel^- 
bors  turned  and  fled  and  this  valley  waa 
turned  into  a  Ufeleaa  scar  on  the  face  of  tha 
prairies? 

The  way  tt  might  have  been 
Coming  now  from  the  gloom  of  cruelty 
and  stupidity  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad,  as 
I  am,  to  find  that  somewhere  the  aun  stUl 
shines.  Somewhere  there  are  men  who  put 
htmian  values  ahead  of  bureaucratic  bigotry. 
Even  if  we  have  to  go  nearly  two  thousand 
mUes  away,  it  U  still  possible  to  find  where 
the  human  home  is  a  thing  of  dignity  and 
where  a  policy  of  honesty  and  gentleness  la 
the  order  of  the  day. 

I  refer  now  to  the  land-acqulaltlon  policy 
of  the  Tennesaee  Valley  Authority.  Specif- 
ically to  a  treatise  on  that  policy  by  one  who 
should  know.  It  is  a  pamphlet  written  by 
the  Assistant  (jeneral  Cotxnsel  of  TVA,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  McCarthy.  The  title  la  "Land 
Acquisition  PoUcies  and  Proceedings  in  TVA." 
It  is  reprinted  from  the  Ohio  State  Law- 
Journal  VoL  X,  No.  1 — Winter  1949.  A  letter 
nrtrtraaaarl  to  Mr  McCarthy  at  TVA,  KnosTilla. 
Tenn.,  ahould  reach  him,  although  In  faimaaa 
to  him.  may  I  say  I  had  no  communication 
tram  him. 
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that  I  hold  no  brief  for 

TVA  or  •  powlbla  MVA.  Frankly  I 
•ai  aot  folly  eonvlncsd  cither  w«y.  All  I 
wlah  to  do  bar*  Is  to  tipi—  my  grmtltTXl* 
to  th«  Land  DiTMoa  of  TVA  for  going  a 
loi^  way  toward  rwlocing  my  faith  tn  such 
•gnscles  and  to  Ifir.  MaCarttay  for  th«  use  of 
his  mstartal  as  a  baala. 

Tha  document  ts  too  long  to  copt  I  shall 
make  some  ertracts  and  review  briefly  other 
parts  of  Mr.  IiAcCarthy's  article.  The  point 
I  ask  you  to  bear  In  mind  ts  that  here  Is 
tte  policy  under  which  TVA  hss  aeqi^vd 
over  1.000,000  acres  of  land  wltl-  leea  ttHm 
4  percent  going  to  lltl«atioa. 

Lets  start  with  a  direct  qtioUtlon: 

"The  ultimate  objective  of  the  TVA  pro- 
tfmm  la.  ^f  course,  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
jimtuslii  who  live  m  the  TVA  ar»a.  but  even 
viewed  narrowly  a  land-acqulsltlon  program 
which  proBOcas  respect  and  confidence 
rather  than  antagoolam  Is  Important  to  the 
aceampMshment  ot  the  specific  objectives 
of  ttm  TVA  profram." 

Aad  anntlMr  qvMation  r 

■■flM  ImpOTtwM*  at  conducting  the  land- 
aequlsitlon  program  In  sxich  a  way  ss  to 
inawe  the  retention  of  the  good  will  ct 
tba  people  directly  affected  was  recognlaed 
toy  TVA  from  tbe  outset  and  two  ma}or 
ofefMUvea  were  eetabllahed  for  this  program 
First  to  obtain  the  land*  ■■■did  at  a  cost 
wlUch  ts  fair  to  tht  OovemaasBt  and  second, 
to  leave  tlte  area  in  which  a  reeervolr  ts 
to«IU  and  tb«  people  who  lived  in  the  reeer- 
TOto-  utm^  at  1mm«  aa  waU  off  as  they  were 
iHftH^  TTA  aaMnd  the  picture.  Experience 
baa  sbowB  ttat  thare  u  no  tnonsistency 
between  tb«a  two  objaetlves,  thst.  in  fact, 
a  land-acqmieltloei  program  which  Insures 
fair  and  Impartial  treatment  of  the  affected 
la  tto  most  effective  method  of 
lands  at  a  reasonable 


Aad  anotlier  quotation: 
**Condemnatlon  has  many  dlssdvsntages ; 
It  la  sspanslve  and  It  takes  swsy  from  the 
M^MrlBS  agaecy  the  determination  of  the 
amount  to  to*  paid.  More  Important  still,  it 
to  likely  to  laave  a  resldo*  of  Ul  wlU  no  mat- 
tto*  partle*  may  try  to  conduct 
ta  a  friendly  mar.ner.  The 
lency  and  the  landowner  be- 
antagoBlaU  and  tb*  feeling  of  an  tag* 
onMm  toward  the  afaBcy  la  Ukaly  to  be  car- 
consciously  or  UBComwtnnsly  Into 
it  deaiings." 
yaft  aMBCtoar: 

of  the  lend  In  s  reservoir  ts 
a  paaduet  of  months  of  highly  orvantzed  re- 
search and  tnveetlitatlon.  The  first  step  ts 
to  make  a  background  study  of  th*  entire 
iwsrvoir  area  tn  ss  great  detail  as  po**ible. 
Att  of  th*  appraisal  parsonn*!  participate  in 
the  preparation  of  this  study,  which  covers 
all  factors  which  coxild  have  a  bearing  on 
market  value.  Laud  sales  which  have  taken 
ta  and  naat  the  reeervolr  during  the 
M  «r  mora  years  are  studied  and 
^n%t]  and  and  ar*  a4)MI*d  bv  means  of  the 
farm  r*al  aetata  tada*  publi-ihed  by  the  De. 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  study  also 
eovera  farming  practices,  aotis  and  soli  fertil- 
ity, crop  yields  and  prices,  snd  literally 
4M*aa  at  oMfear  factors  which  have  a  besrlng 
am  tha  laWW  •#  the  Und  It  also  includes 
InqtUrtes  of  qualified  residents  of  the  area  as 
to  tbe  prevallteg  views  of  land  values. 

After  th*  toaakgirimid  study  has  been  com- 
platad.  varkwm  ftald  appraisers  make  inde- 
it  appralsala  of  tike  mmc  tracts.  The 
are  dlscusaed  with  them  by  an  sp- 
commitree.  which  reviews  all  ap- 
far  the  project,  and  the  supervtaor 
Of  ap|H«>i«'»'  ^"^  ^  this  way  a  uniform  basis 
for  fixtn^  values  ta  raaahed  which  repreaanta 
the   compoelte   }isdgmaiit   of    the 


And  another: 

"The  farmer  who  Uvea  tn  a  leacifOli  area 
does  not  usuaUy  want  to  sell.  The  lo**Cf  his 
land  Imposes  a  burden  upon  him.  eeaa  If  to* 
receives  a  fair  price.  He  must  find  a  new 
place  to  Uve,  Okove  his  houaatoold  furniture. 
move  or  dlapeaa  of  tola  (annliig  equipment 
and  atock  and  Craqucntly  make  other  aub- 
atantlal  adjoataacats.  If  he  wants  to  re- 
locate tn  tiM  same  general  area,  he  must 
buy  his  new  farm  In  a  seller's  market  in 
which  he  la  competing  with  other  proapectlve 
buyers  wbosa  ttmm  hara  been  ac<|uired  for 
the  same  reservoir  project.  Ttacaa  factors 
are  uken  Into  eniiaidaration  by  TVA  and  an 
attempt  la  made  to  laave  the  landowner  in 
as  good  a  financial  position  as  he  occupied 
before  his  land  was  purchaaed.  This  policy  Is 
required  by  cocs.Cieratkma  of  fairness  to  the 
landowner  and  we  are  aatisllad  that  It  paya 
off  in  doUara  and  cents." 
And  lastly: 

"The  experience  of  TVA  with  theas  poUdaa 
estahUahaa  tliat  a  land-acquisition  program 
can  be  a  aource  of  positive  benefit  to  a  re- 
glooal  latency,  instead  of  a  aource  of  con- 
flict with  th*  landowners.' 

Mtthod  of  apprmtsal  wider  TVA 
Itoir  wbsfther  you  believe  In  a  TVA  or  not. 
it  most  fea  cMMT  sarngti  that  the  TVA  haa 
made  an  hoasat  sMsMpt  at  acquiring  lands 
without  cruelty  and  wltto  a  mlalaMma  of  In- 
Jv»tlce.  They  try  to  relocate  tlia  firmer  and 
leave  him  tn  the  aaaas  position  aa  If  TVA 
had  never  come  to  the  crmntry.  That  oon- 
Utema  to  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stituuon  and  to  lu  interpretattoa  toy 
Supreme  Court.  Where  tamillsa  arc 
cated  and  their  ftnancas  are  too  allm  to  re- 
establish them.  TVA  will  sueteh  a  point  and 
help  them  financlaUy.  Also  It  gives  prlonty 
to  iU  displaced  landowners  in  ail  Its  pubUc 
works 

In  view  of  the  above  tt  Is  oertaliiiy  a  far 
cry  between  the  policy  of  TVA  and  th*  stiipld. 
unjiist.  and  cruel  program  Impoeed  on  the 
valley  of  the  Miasourl. 

Laatly  TVA  does  make  allowances  for  spe- 
cial caaaa.  Aa  an  Ulustratlon  we  hairs  here 
a  notghbr"*  of  mine.  Mr.  Get^e  Fairlianks. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  Uvea  alone.  In  the  years  atnc* 
he  purchased  his  present  home,  he  has  fooe 
practically  blind.  He  cannot  recognize  a 
friend  standing  within  2  feet  of  him.  except 
by  voice.  But  as  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  lost  his 
sight  by  ilsgiaw  so,  too,  has  he  learned  every 
foot  of  his  section  of  land  so  that  ha  can 
move  about  it  and  handle  Ms  stock  and  his 
fence  repairing  with  a  fair  degree  of  cfl- 
ciency.  Take  away  Mr.  Falrbanka'  farm  and 
what  has  he  left?  If  he  were  given  a  new 
home  outright,  be  would  atlll  be  helpleaa  in 
It  for  many  years.  The  Rent  Bstate  Olvlsiou 
aaya  Mr.  Fairbanks  ts  unfortunate  but  It 
cant  play  favorites.  But  TVA  says  It  can 
play  fa\-orltee  under  such  ctrcumstancee.  For 
mv  part.  It  saadBS  that  the  taking  of  Mr.  FUr- 
bsnks'  bom*  oa  the  basis  of  a  scant  agrteul- 
taral  valuatloa  ts  a  rank  Injustice  and  those 
responsible  for  stich  an  act  should  hide  their 
heads  m  shame. 


lor«  Housinf 
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or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J  MULTER 


or  Kxw  Tc 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OF 

Wednesdaw.  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER     Mr.  Speaker.  I  dlrert 
th«  attention  of   my  colleafues  to  the 


followlTif  edftorlal  whJch  apfx^ired  Jn  the 
BrcokJyn  Bm«le  of  August  22.  1949: 

CITT  a  HEW    HOCSIMO  P«0«BAM    WIU.   HTT   MaNT 

Boaotjaa  atcita 

Claaraaca  of  slum  areas  In  Brooklyn  haa 
long  been  one  of  the  major  preblaaia  here 
Run-down  building*,  with  aqaaUd  Uving 
conditiooa.  exist  in  varloua  parte  of  the  bor- 
ough and  cry  out  for  acUon  to  remove  them. 
They  are.  as  U»e  recent  serlee  by  MaJ.  Joaeph 
Caccavajo.  pointad  out.  evidenoea  of  blight 
disease. 

Now  comea  the  report  of  the  city  housing 
authority,  for  the  flrst  tlm*  preaenting  the 
complete  picture  of  the  progress  already 
made  and  tha  foaU  In  sight  m  attacking  the 
housing  problem  throughout  the  city. 

In  this  program  Brooklyn  s  sere  need  for 
rebabilltatloB  of  blighted  areas  I*  r*cog- 
ni«d  clearly  in  a  few  flcures. 

TentaUve  aUas  already  have  been  choeen 
for  49  naer  losa-sant  projecu.  la  of  them  In 
Brooklyn.  And  11  of  the  18  new  develop- 
menu  scheduled  for  the  borough  are  to  ha 
built  on  sites  where  slum  conditions  exist. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  program  to  carry 
out.  Apart  frcm  the  financing,  which  la  a 
complicated  and  coetly  procees  ta  itsetf. 
there  la  the  human  factor  to  be  considered. 

Oranted  that  the  people  now  livinK  In  the 
sliaaa  will  be  much  better  off  ta  the  new. 
modera  apvtmants.  aU  with  q>aeioaa 
(grounds  for  plenty  of  Hjjht  and  air  and  with 
adequate  play  area*  fur  ciUldren.  tiie  lact 
remains  that  thoas  aam*  families  will  have 
to  be  removed  to  make  room  fur  the   Im- 


ar*  they  to  go?  Often  aa  not.  there 
l.s  no  place  for  them.  So  the  housing  au- 
thority plana  other  developments  on  land 
that  la  now  vacant.  When  tbaac  projects 
are  ready,  thm  alum  areas  are  cleaned  out 
and  more  new  housing  is  built  to  wipe  out 
once  and  for  all  another  blot  on  the  borough's 
map. 

In  the  42  months  the  city's  mass  public 
houstag  proaram  has  been  In  effect.  43  proj- 
ects have  been  developed — a  rate  of  1  a 
month.  Immedlataly  after  tha  war  ended. 
n.OOO  apartments  war  provided.  By  July 
1  of  this  year.  63.000  had  brea  eoa^^tad  ur 
were  nearly  ready  fur  occupancy. 

The  city  houstag  authority  has  performed 
virtual  miracles  in  the  face  oX  ternflc  ob- 
staelee  ta  helping  to  eliminate  slums  at  the 
name  time  It  was  furnishing  homes  for  the 
thottsanda  who  had  none.  It  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  State  and  Federal  sub- 
si«lies  have  aaade  it*  work  posslhle,  and  have 
parmittad  tha  long-range  planning  that  one 
day  may  make  the  word  "alum"  a  uaalsas 
remnant  of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  I  have  just  been  advised  by  tbe  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  tiiat  the  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  New  York  City  has  been  ap- 
proved for  the  erection  of  20  300  units 
under  this  proffmni.  That  means  hous- 
ing for  about  100.000  persons. 


Meaty  Mea 


EXTENSION  OF  REXiAKKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  HAGEN 

or  MINNXSOTA 

Df  THS  HO08B  OF  HSPRXSKNTATIVn 

Wedmesdaw.  August  24,  1»49 

Mr.    HAGEN.     Mr     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
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article  on  the  subject  of  money.  I  have 
been  interested  and  made  a  study  of  our 
numetary  system  for  many  years.  This 
research,  by  my  friend  William  O.  Skeel.s, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  into  the 
intention  of  the  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  should  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  students  of  the  money 
Quezon. 

The  article  follows: 

FtTNitT  MONKT  Mew 
(By  W.  O.  Skeels) 
One  hears  and  reads  so  much  from  the 
various  types  of  do-gooders,  generally  known 
as  funny  money  men  about  constitutional 
money,  congressional -controlled  money,  the 
enforcement  of  that  part  of  our  Constitution 
regtilatlng  money  and  so  forth,  that  I  have 
thought  that  a  little  light  on  the  subject 
would  serve  a  good  piirpcae. 

It  la  clear  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  look 
Into  the  situation  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  being  written  that 
the  only  intention  of  its  makers  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conversion  of  gold  and  silver 
toto  usable  coins  for  money,  to  establiih 
a  uniform  value  for  them,  and  set  the  value 
of  foreign  coins  which  were  ta  general  use 
ta  the  States  at  the  time,  and  to  prohibit 
the  Issuance  of  paper  money  of  any  kind. 
They  slso  provided  that  the  States  could 
not  coin  or  isaue  money  and  also  prohibited 
States  from  making  anything  but  gold  or 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

They  had  no  intention  of  Issuing  any  pa- 
per currency  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  as  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  provision 
for  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  mata  reasons  for  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  to  get  matters  ta  shape  so  that 
they  could  borrow  money  to  pay  soldiers  and 
carry  on  other  governmental  functions. 
Private  bankers  were  demanding  payment  of 
their  loans  and  reusing  further  extension  of 
credit.  The  wealthy  taaa  who  sat  ta  the 
Convention  were  net  anxious  to  antagonuse 
the  money-loantag  group  of  the  time. 

To  indicate  the  need  of  a  stronger  union 
on  which  to  base  national  loans  with  which 
to  pay  our  soldiers,  allow  me  to  quote  the 
following  from  ttoe  National  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Monday.  March  17.  1783: 

"A  letter  was  received  from  General  Wash- 
ington, enclosing  two  anonytnoua  and  In- 
flammatory exhortations  to  the  army  to  as- 
semble, far  the  purpose  of  seeking,  by  other 
means,  that  Justice  which  their  country 
showed  no  disposition  to  afford  them.  The 
steps  taken  by  the  general  to  avert  the  gath- 
ering storm,  and  his  professions  of  inflexible 
adherence  to  his  duty  to  Congreaa  and  to  his 
country,  excited  the  most  affectionate  sen- 
t  Iments  toward  him.  By  private  letters  from 
the  army,  and  other  circumstances,  there 
appeared  go<xl  ground  for  suspecting  that 
the  clvU  creditors  were  tatrigutag.  in  order 
to  inflame  the  aimy  tato  such  desperation  as 
would  produce  a  general  provision  for  the 
public  debts;  These  papers  were  committed 
to  Mr.  Gllman.  Mr.  Dyer.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Mr.  Mercer.  The  appointment  of 
these  gentlemen  was  brought  about  by  a  few 
BMBibers.  who  wislied  to  saddle  with  this 
aaibarrassment  the  men  who  had  opposed 
the  measures  neceassry  for  satisfying  the 
army.  vl*.  tbe  half-pay  and  pwmanent 
funds:  against  one  or  other  of  which  the 
individuals  ta  question  had  voted. 

"This  alarmtag  intelligence  from  the  army. 
added  to  the  critical  situation  to  which  our 
aflatrs  la  Kurope  were  reduced  by  the  van- 


fuIfUIing  the  engagements  and  securtag  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
confusions  apprehended  from  the  approach- 
ing resignation  of  the  superintendent  of 
finance,  gave  peculiar  awe  and  solemnity  to 
the  present  moment,  and  oppressed  the 
minds  of  Congress  with  an  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress which  had  been  scarcely  felt  ta  any 
period  of  the  Revolution." 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  con- 
tains two  provisions  pertataing  to  money: 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power    •    •    • 

"To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.     •     •     • 

"To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin." 

Section  10:  "No  State  sliall  •  •  •  cota 
money:  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing 
but  gold  and  sUver  coin  a  tender  ta  payment 
of  debts." 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (annotated!  prtated  under  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  35,  adopted  May  14,  1936,  with  citations 
of  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  construtag  its  several  provisions,  we 
find: 

■•Definition  of  cotaage:  Cotaage  is  the  con- 
version of  metal  into  money  by  governmental 
direction  and  authority.  It  means  to  mold 
Into  form  a  metallic  substance  of  tatrlnslc 
value  and  stamp  on  it  its  legal  value." ' 

PUKPOSE    or    CLAUSE EXCLtTSIVI    POWEH    OP 

CONGBKSS 

The  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate 
Its  value  was  withdrawn  fitim  the  States 
(art.  I.  sec.  101  and  by  this  clause  conferred 
exclusively  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  currency  which 
would  have  a  uniform  legal  value  ta  all  the 
States.'  To  this  end.  Congress  has  legislated 
from  a  very  early  date — the  first  act  being 
April  2.  1792  ( I  Stat.  246) .  establishing  a  mtat 
and  pro^ndtag  for  cotaage  ta  general. 

In  order  to  get  clearly  in  mtad  the  attitude 
of  the  delegates  allow  me  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing debates  taken  from  Klllofs  Debates  on 
the  Federal  Constitution,  volume  V,  page  434: 

Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out 
"and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
SUies."  II  the  United  States  had  credit, 
such  bills  wovild  be  unnecessary;  IX  they  had 
not,  unjtist  and  useless. 

Mr.  Butler  seconds  tbe  motion. 

Mr.  Madison:  "Will  It  not  be  sufflclent  to 
prohibit  the  making  them  a  tender?  This 
will  remove  the  temptation  to  emit  them 
with  unjust  views;  and  promissory  notes.  In 
that  shape,  may  in  emergencies  be  best." 

Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris:  "Striktag  out  the 
words  will  leave  room  still  for  notes  of  a  re- 
sponsible minister,  which  will  do  all  the  good 
without  the  mischief.  The  moneyed  tatersaft 
will  oppose  the  plan  of  CSovemment,  if  paper 
emissions  be  not  prohibited." 

Ifir.  Gorham  was  for  striking  out  without 
inserttag  any  prohibition.  If  the  words 
stand,  they  may  suggest  and  lead  to  the 
measure. 

Bfr.  Mason  had  doubts  on  the  subject. 
Congresa,  he  thought,  would  not  have  the 
power,  xmleas  it  were  expressed.  Though  he 
had  a  mortal  hatred  to  p)aper  money,  yet.  as 
he  could  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  he  was 
xmwtlling  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  leglslarure. 
He  observed  that  the  late  war  could  not  have 
been  carried  on.  had  such  a  prohibition 
existed. 


ansa  at  our  iiiiijlslsia  with  our  ally,  and  to 
tha  illMiiiilli  nff  sstshltahtag  tha 


of 


>  Grwtcold  V.  Hepburn  (8S  Ky.  30  (1865) ) . 

*  Legal  Tender  casee  (12  Wai.  457,  545 
(1871)1:  United  States  v.  Marigold  (9  How. 
580.  568  ( 18501  ^ :  Bnscoe  v.  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky (11  Pet.  257  (1887)):  Htmston  v.  Moore 
(5  Wheat.  1.  48  ( 18201 ) ;  Sturgm  ▼.  Crovn<a» 
shi^d  (4  Whnt.  128.  IM  (1810)). 


Mr.  Gorham:  The  povrer,  as  far  as  It  will 
be  necessary  or  safe.  Is  tavolved  ta  that  of 
borrowtag." 

ISx.  Mercer  was  a  friend  to  paper  money, 
though,  ta  the  present  state  and  t«mper  of 
America,  he  should  neither  iMX>poee  nor  ap- 
prove of  such  a  measure.  He  was  conse- 
quently opposed  to  a  prohibition  of  It  alto- 
gether. It  will  stamp  suspicion  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  it  a  discretion  on  this 
potat.  It  was  impolitic,  also,  to  excite  the 
opposition  of  all  thoee  who  were  friends  to 
paper  money.  The  people  of  property  would 
be  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  plan,  and 
It  was  impolitic  to  purchase  their  further 
attachment  with  the  lose  ot  the  opposite 
class  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  this  a  favorable 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against 
paper  money.  The  mischiefs  of  the  various 
experiments  which  had  been  made  were  now 
fresh  in  the  public  mtad,  and  had  excited 
the  disgust  of  all  the  respectable  part  of 
America.  By  withholding  the  power  from 
the  new  government,  more  friends  of  ta- 
fluence  would  be  gained  to  it  than  by  almost 
anything  else.  Paper  money  can  ta  no  case 
be  necessary.  Give  the  Government  credit 
and  other  resources  will  offer.  The  power 
may  dj  harm,  never  good. 

Mr.  Randolph,  notwithstanding  his  an- 
tipathy to  paper  money,  could  not  agree 
to  strike  out  the  wonts,  as  he  could  not 
foresee  all  the  ooeastona  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  WUson:  "It  will  have  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
to  remove  the  ptoBsibllity  of  paper  money. 
This  expedient  can  never  succeed  whilst  Its 
mischiefs  are  remembered:  and.  as  long  aa 
it  can  be  resorted  to.  It  wUl  be  a  bar  to 
other  resources." 

Mr.  Butler  remarked  that  the  paper  waa 
a  legal  tender  ta  no  country  ta  Europe.  He 
was  urgent  for  dlsarmtag  the  govoiunent 
of  such  a  power. 

Mr.  Mason  waa  stiU  averse  to  tying  the 
hands  of  the  legislature  altogether.  H  there 
was  no  example  ta  Europe,  as  just  re- 
marked, it  might  he  observed,  on  the  other 
side,  that  there  waa  none  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  restrataed  on  this  head. 

Mr.  Read  thought  the  words.  If  not  struck 
out,  would  be. as  alarmtag  as  the  mark  of 
the  beast  ta  Revelation. 

Mr.  Langdon  had  rather  reject  the  whole 
plan  than  retata  the  three  wcmyIs  "and  emit 
bills." 
On  the  motion  fOr  striking  out — 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Virginia.  North 
Caroltaa.  South  Caroltaa.  Gewgia,  aye,  9; 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  no,  2. 

This  vote  ta  the  affirmative  by  Vlrgtaia  waa 
occasioned  by  the  acquiesoence  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who  became  satiafled  that  striktag  out 
the  words  would  not  disable  the  Government 
from  the  use  of  public  notes,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  safe  and  proper;  and  vrould  only 
cut  off  the  pretext  for  a  paper  currency,  and 
particularly  for  maktag  the  bills  a  tender, 
either  for  public  or  private  debts. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  limitation  of  tlM 
8Utes  the  follovrtag  appears  on  page  484: 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Sherman  moved  to 
Insert,  after  the  words  "cota  money"  the 
words  "nor  emit  bills  of  credit,  ncM-  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  cota  a  tender 
ta  payment  of  debts;"  making  these  prohi- 
bitions absolute.  Instead  of  making  the 
measures  allowable,  as  ta  the  thirteenth  ar- 
ticle, with  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gorham  thought  the  purpose  would 
be  as  well  secured  by  the  provision  of  ar- 
ticle IS.  which  makes  the  oonaent  at  the 
general  legislature  neeeasary:  and  that,  in 
that  mode,  no  c^iposltlon  vrould  be  excited; 
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_.  an   abaoluta  |MUMM(Uai  oC  .    . 
vcoM  rouM  Um  most  da^pwau  op- 
ftom  tt«  partlaans. 
Ik.  aarOMa  tho^ht  UUs  a  Uvorabto  eiiala 

of  Uw  tafMatura  eofOM  authiorlM  iillnni 
of  U,  ih«  rrwocU  of  pap«r  ■aoncy  would  in«k« 
fvorf  oxirtkio  to  g«t  into  tbe  l«gUUtur«  In 
itr^ag  to  ttWM*  it. 

Mf  iitlMttnn  t*  not  th«t  am  hanlitng 
lyaMm  «aw  nac  DMd  to  bo  i  hanjiil  I  do 
castend  ttet  tb«  fowiMac  laUMn  of  th« 
Unttad  8ut«s  ««r«  eonvwu  of  ttao  fttf.Uti 
banking  afstcm  and  bod  no  drstr*  to  change 
tt.  Bnatmber  thot  tko  delogatoa  mim  of  the 
IcatfBg.  not  borrowlac  group.  Tb«  Havca, 
not  the  Havcnuta. 


RFC  Loaas  B«oa  to  Snail  Bosness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  jrrw  tomc 
IN  TH«  HOUSl  OP  REPaKSENTATI\'KS 

Monday.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention bas  been  called  to  some  of  the 
statcnents  made  in  the  public  press  and 
tutlriiiiiij  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  should  be 
trimmed  m  its  powers  and  authority  to 
such  an  ext<»nt  that  it  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  stand-by  fhmnrial  agency.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  agitation  for  such 
a  move  has  starteC  i^ut  I  am  coBVlnced 
that  such  a  step  w«Nild  be  disaatrous  to 
deserrtec  buuness  enterprises  of  every 
atte  who  are  preicnUy  unable  either  to 
•ecure  credit  ol  any  kind,  or  to  secure 
credit  on  rtaaoaatole  t«rms.  Those  who 
would  place  RFC  in  moth  bails  support 
thMr  Tlews  by  Vm  general  itatemenc  that 
the  Icctttmate  credit  needs  of  business  in 
this  country  today  can  be  supplied 
thraofb  private  financial  in.5titutions. 
The  acceptance  of  such  a  view  clearly  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the 
RFC  la  doing,  and  haa  been  doing  for 
yean,  to  fUi  the  credit  needs  of  tho^e 
bualneaa  enterprises,  both  large  and 
which  simply  could  not  secure 
fracn  the  usual  banking  channels. 
In  a  moment  I  .shall  call  your  atten- 
tion to  certain  statistics  which  bear  out 
my  Tlews  In  this  regard. 

W«  an  know  that  small  businesses  have 
more  difBculty  in  obtaining  credit  from 
private  sources  ttea  te  tbe  larger  com- 
panies, and.  of  count,  taac-term  credit 
Is  one  of  the  most  preasing  needs  of  small 
bmlmBm,  Indsad.  tt  is  fre<iuently  found 
thail  tttin  ft  loaaifelent  private  credit 
available  to  some  large  busln^ssca.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  potential  private 
credti  available  to  ail  businesses  may  be 
siiliitsiit  for  our  nctda,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  tt  does  noC  always  flow  when  and 
where  it  is  needed.  The  experience  of 
the  RFC  has  clearly  demorL^trated  that 
there  Is  a  gap  between  the  credit  which 
prltate  Imnking  Izvstltutions  can.  or  art 
wUUns  to  supi>ly.  and  the  credit  that  u 
needed  to  maintain  a  aoynd  and  expand- 


ing economy.  That  tap.  of  course,  will 
be  narrower  in  periods  of  high  prosper- 
ity than  at  oHmt  ttBMS.  The  RFC  haa 
been  filling  thii  need  and  has  done  so  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Not  only  haa 
the  Corporation  paid  Its  way  in  Its  nor- 
mal peacetime  activities,  but  It  has  made 
a  net  return  to  the  Government  of  about 
$500,000,000.  The  record  shows  also  that 
in  those  periods  when  banks  are  less  cau- 
tious the  number  of  loans  authorized  by 
the  RFC  are  proportionately  reduced. 
By  the  same  token,  the  tightening  of 
bank  credit  re5Ults  In  the  approval  of 
more  RFC  loans.  That  is  precisely  the 
way  Congress  Intended  the  RFC  to  oper- 
ate and  It  is  performing  a  magnificent 
service 

The  Members  of  this  House  will  recall 
that  In  1947.  after  extensive  hearings  in 
which  ail  the  actlviUes  of  RFC  were  re- 
\iewed  in  detail,  the  Congress  enacted 
a  comprehensive  amendment  to  the  RFC 
Act.  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place  the 
Corporation  on  a  solid  peacetime  basis. 
The  vast  powers  which  had  been  grranted 
to  the  Corporation  for  the  conduct  of  its 
wartime  activities  were  repealed,  and  the 
Corporation  was  tnmmed  down  from  an 
tl8.000.000.COO  Government  agency  to  a 
$2.0€0.00t.00«  agency.  In  addition,  strict 
limitations  were  placed  on  the  Corpo- 
ration with  respect  to  the  powers  Con- 
gress permuted  it  to  retain.  Again  in 
1948  its  activities  were  the  subject  of 
fiiil  inquiry  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  thorough  hearings  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Again  the  Congress  approved  its  opera- 
tions and  extended  Its  life.  Those  who 
would  now  place  this  agency  on  a  stand- 
by basis  evidently  are  adherents  to  the 
school  of  thought  that  we  most  wait 
until  we  have  an  economic  conflagration 
before  calling  on  the  RFC  for  assistance. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  any  .such  theory. 
On  the  contrary.  I  believe  the  RFC 
should  continue  to  exercise  Its  powers 
to  aid  in  providing  employment  In  com- 
munities all  over  the  United  States  and 
by  so  doinj  aid  substantially  in  prevent- 
ing a  depression.  Any  other  view,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  dangerously  short-sighted. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
private  credit  Is  not  presently  supplying 
the  credit  needs  of  the  country.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  BFC.  which  provides 
at  the  direction  of  Congress  a  secondary 
market  for  mortgages  purcha.sed  origi- 
nally by  private  financing  agencies. 
This  secondary  market  Is  intended  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  housing  pro- 
gram by  supplying  a  ready  flow  of  capi- 
tal to  finance  the  purchase  of  homes. 
Under  existing  law  FNMA  may  pur- 
chase 50  percent  of  the  portfolio  of  the 
original  mortgagee.  You  will  recall  only 
a  few  months  ago  when  the  funds  avail- 
able to  FNMA  for  this  purpose  were 
about  exhausted  and  that  agency  was 
forced  to  cease  lis  purcha5es.  the  Con- 
gress was  deluged  with  requests  that 
the  necessary  additional  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  continue  the  program,  since 
otherwise  progress  In  solving  the  hous- 


ing shortage  would  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dlaed.  Banks,  of  course — and  properly 
so— mu.st  maintain  sufficient  liquidity 
to  meet  the  req:ulrements  of  their  de- 
mand depositors,  and  accordingly  were 
not  willing  to  Ue  up  their  funds  m  long- 
term  morttaccs  unless  there  was  some 
a.ssurance  that  the  RFC.  through  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
would  take  a  portion  of  them  off  their 
hands  should  the  private  ln.stltutlons  so 
desire.  I  am  informed  that  at  the  pres- 
sent  time  FNMA  us  purchasing  mort- 
gages at  about  the  average  rate,  dollar- 
wise,  of  thirty  to  thirty- five  million  a 
week.  These  purcha.ses  make  it  obvious 
that  private  credit  Is  simply  not  available 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  this  partic- 
ular situation. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated 
August  5.  1949  from  Mr.  James  L. 
Dougherty.  General  Counsel  of  the 
RFC.  to  Senator  Matbaick.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  committee  is  presently  con- 
sidering certain  legislation  relating  to 
housing : 

I  beliere  It  appropiiata  before  conclud- 
ing this  letter  to  sav  a  word  regarding  tbe 
manner  In  which  RPC  and  FNliA  operate, 
and  the  relatlonahlp  between  ttaem.  A  couple 
of  years  after  the  Federal  Hnuiilng  Adminln- 
tratlon  had  been  organ i7.ed  pursuant  To  the 
proTialona  of  the  National  H.u.sing  Act.  ap- 
proved in  June  1934.  tiie  Federal  Houilnf 
.^d^linlatrator  Importuned  the  RFC  to  take 
sooie  action  to  support  and  popularise  the 
FHA-lnsured  mortgage  with  the  investon  of 
x.h»  country.  FUA  compiled  by  purciiaslng 
FHA-lnsured  mortgagee  through  the  RFC 
Mortgaga  Owpany.  a  subsidiary  of  RFC. 
Later  tk  bseame  obvious  that  the  better  way 
to  aaalst  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator 
would  be  to  organise  and  capitalize  a  national 
mortgage  aaacetatlon  under  the  provisions 
of  title  in  of  the  Matknal  HaaslBg  Act. 

The  Federal  Bouatng  idmhllSlTaUg  teued 
a  charter  for  a  national  mortgage  aaaoela- 
tion  to  RFC  which  promptly  paid  In  |10.- 
000.000  of  capiui  and.  in  accordance  with 
the  rei^ulatluns  of  the  Administrator.  Sl.OCO.- 
OOO  of  paid-in  surplus.  It  was.  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  a  lOU- percent -owned  subsid- 
iary of  the  RFC.  Although  FMMA  is  a  sep- 
arate corporation.  Its  operation  and  actlvl- 
tlae  have  been  smoothly  geared  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  RFC.  In  fact,  U  operates 
in  practice  aa  a  dtvMon  of  BFC.  The  fa- 
cUlUSB  at  RFC's  SI  10^  ^■neles  make  tbe 
fadUties  of  WnUA  mmUy  acceaalbie  to  the 
mortgageaa  at  the  Nation  and  greatly  sim- 
plify the  operation  of  purcluulng  and  han- 
dling a  very  large  number  of  itenu. 

"TtnLA.  purchased  Its  first  mortgages  in 
the  early  part  of  1938  and  since  that  time 
It  has  perfected  the  mechanics  for  eaamin- 
liig.  ac<)uinng.  servicing,  selling,  aaetgnlnf. 
and  releaalng  where  neoeaaary  FHA-lnsured 
and  VA-guaranteed  HMrtgagas.  Bach  at 
RFCs  agency  managers  la  a  duly  author- 
ized agent  of  FNMA  and.  pursuant  to  the 
i  og  appiuiMlaie  powers  of  sttomey.  they 
■•rvtee,  aastgn.  and  release  mort- 
gagee ae  occasion  may  demand. 

"U  f  POt  the  purpose  of  FNMA  to  retain 
the  mortgages  It  purchases  aa  permanent  In- 
vcstment.v  but  to  sell  them  to  private  In- 
veaSora  at  the  earliest  opportunltv  The 
experleaM  of  FNMA  has  been  that  theae 
GovenunMit-ctiaranteed  morteragee  are  con- 
sMwed  more  desirable  by  some  Inveetor* 
after  they  have  hMl  several  years  of  "settson- 
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Ing."  In  the  past  FNMA  haa  aold  more  than 
300.C00.000  of  them  at  a  hwndnome  profit  to 
the  Government.  Investors  have  exhibited 
•OHM  laCerest  in  our  present  holdings  and 
we  SI*  now  formulating  procedures  for  mak- 
ing FNMA '8  mortgages  available  to  investors. 
Some  of  the  older  mortgages  which  have 
been  be!d  for  a  period  should  sell  at  a 
premium." 

I  wLsh  to  go  on  record  as  endorsing 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  RFC, 
through  the  FNMA,  Is  administering  this 
important  program,  and  particularly  to 
congratulate  that  agency  on  the  orderly 
plans  It  is  making  to  turn  these  mort- 
pape.s  over  eventually  to  private  insti- 
tutions on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Under  RFC's  basic  statute  the  Cor- 
poration cannot  make  a  loan  to  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  II  private  credit  on  rea- 
sonable terms  is  tjiherwise  available. 
Consequently  applicants  are  required  to 
show  that  their  normal  banking  channels 
have  rejected  the  credit  requested.  In 
this  connection  the  RFC  recently  made 
a  survey  covering  the  period  from  July 


1948  to  March  1949.  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  determine  the  reasons  why  banks 
rejected  loans.  Among  the  more  nu- 
merous reasons  given  by  the  banks  are 
the  following:  first,  loan  could  not  be 
made  under  the  bank's  established  policy, 
second,  maturity  requested  too  long, 
third,  collateral  insuflBclent:  fourth, 
tyjie  of  collateral  not  acceptable;  fifth, 
bank's  legal  loan  limit  did  not  permit 
loan;  sixth,  new  enterprise  or  considered 
speculative.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  reason  was  not  given,  not  known,  or 
not  readily  ascertainable.  The  impor- 
tant point  to  me  is  that  if  the  banks  for 
a  reason  of  their  own.  or  for  no  reason 
at  all,  decline  to  advance  credit  in  a 
deserving  situation,  these  businesses 
have  nowhere  to  turn  except  to  the  RFC. 
I  herewith  insert  in  the  Record  certain 
tabulations  covering  the  period  from 
July  1948  through  March  1949  setting 
out.  among  other  things,  the  disposition 
made  by  the  Corporation  of  loan  applica- 
tions and  the  reasons  why  the  banks  re- 
jected applications  made  to  them. 


The  RFC  has  and  is  placing  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  sen'ice  it  can  render  to 
small -business  enterprises  of  virtually 
every  type  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  the  18- month  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1948.  through  June  30,  1949.  the 
Corporation  has  authorized  5.564  loans. 
Of  this  number  2.999  were  in  amounts  of 
$25,000  and  under.  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  were  for 
amounts  between  S25,0O0  and  $100,000. 
In  oiher  words,  4.977  of  the  5.564  loans 
made  by  the  Corporation  during  this 
period  were  in  amounts  of  $100,000  or 
less.  Approximately  90  percent,  then,  of 
all  the  business  loans  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration are  to  small  enterprises.  I  also 
insert  in  the  Recobd  a  table  showing 
more  in  detail  a  break-down  of  RFC's 
business-loan  authorizations  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  loans.  This  table  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  RFC  is  assisting  in  a 
major  way  in  the  strengthening  and  pre- 
serving of  small  businesses,  which,  with- 
out RFC  assistance,  would  be  denied  the 
credit  needed  for  continued  existence. 
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Congressional  'Record 

United  Scues         PROCEEDINGS    AND    DEBATES    OF    THE    Ol*    CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 
oj  America 


The  President  and  t!i«  Labor  MonopcHsts 
Yersiu  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   HIW    ToKJi 

IM  THX  HOD8B  OF  REFKilteLNTATIVSB 

ThUT»dtty,  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  labor  bosses  do  cot  like  the 
Taft-HartJey  Act.  The  people  do.  but 
the  President  and  the  labor  bosses  want 
to  repeaJ  It  outright  The  people  want  to 
keep  It  and  their  Representatives  refuse 
to  repeal  it    It  is  the  law  today. 

The  President  and  the  labor  bosses 
propose  to  raise  wages  and  maice  the 
people  pay.  Since  the  people  are  not  be- 
ing protected  by  the  President  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  since  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  helpless  to  resist  the  fourth 
round  of  wage  rises,  the  people  too  are  at 
the  mercy  of  this  labor  monopoly.  The 
President,  the  stecJ  companies'  biggest 
customer,  and  the  absolute.  Nation-wide 
labor  monopoly  are  able  to  force  the  steel 
IndlKtry  to  do  what  they  ask. 

What  happens  in  steel  win  set  the  pat- 
tern In  all  labor-controlled  Industry  as 
it  has  on  three  previous  occasioiis.  Fun- 
damentally, the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
enacted  to  stop  this.    The  law  says : 

WbeaeTcr.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Prasklent 
of  Um  United  8t«tce.  a  threatened  or  actual 
strike  or  lock -oat  affecting  an  entire  Indus- 
try, or  a  BiilMtMiUai  part  ttaereof.  engaged 

Tiittf<  to  occur  or  to  witiiHie.  la^MrU  the 
nattrmal  hoalth  or  nMky.  bo  m^  appoint  a 
board  of  inqmry  to  inquire  into  tte  laaoea 
InTolved  in  tbe  rtiip*rto  and  to  make  a  writ- 
ten report  to  hUa  wttbbi  such  time  as  he 
shall  preacrlhe.  Srtcfa  report  shall  include  a 
It  of  the  facto  with  respect  to  the 

ttn  |.>oslttosi  bbt  sboU  aioC  oontabk  a«y  nttmoa 
mendauoos. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  Gov- 
ernment must  remain  neutral  in  disputes 
between  management  and  labor.  It  Is 
the  guardian  of  the  whole  people — the 
collaborator  and  partner  of  no  special 
group.  The  law  provides  for  finding  the 
facts.  It  denies  the  President  the  power 
to  appoint  political  boards  to  make  po- 
litical decisions  on  wages  and  prices. 

KzpositkMa  of  the  facts  by  an  impartial 
board  wtthovt  compulsory  recommenda- 
xcv— App. sso 
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tioDs  would  help  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment reach  a  decisfcm  oompatlble  with 
public  opmion.  If  the  facts  showed  that 
the  national  incooie  justifies  a  fourth 
rooDd  of  wage  rises,  then  the  people 
WDOld  support  such  a  rise.  II  not,  they 
would  oppose  It. 

A  sound  ecopomie  basis  for  such  a  de- 
ciskm  should  be  found.  There  is  good 
autimAty  for  the  assertkm  that  available 
iliwidliig  power  will  pKorhle  an  average 
wage  of  only  $1.26  an  hour.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  any  monopoly  attemi^  to 
force  average  wages  to  $1.45  an  hour  win 
mean  there  is  not  enough  pay-roll  money 
to  employ  everybody  and  that  the  fh^s- 
«it  average  industrial  wage  of  $U7  is  11 
cents  too  high.  It  follows  that  with  a 
falling  national  income,  any  attempt  to 
force  the  average  wage  up  to  $1.45  wHI 
mean  increased  unaaployment.  because 
the  national  income  cannot  pay  every- 
body even  the  present  average  wage. 
When  total  natfcwsl  income  decreases, 
total  wages  must  fall  if  everyone  is  to 
remain  employed.  If  the  average  wage 
does  not  fall  some  mtist  lose  their  jobs. 
There  is  no  other  solution. 

President  Truman  and  the  labor  bosses 
not  only  ignore  the  labor  law  of  the  land 
but  the  law  of  ecooomics  itself.  They 
place  themselves  above  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  They  act  as 
though  they  -ire  the  hiw.  They  pioiioac 
to  use  compulsion  and  prestige  of  ofBce 
to  force  aceqitance  of  higher  wages  for 
the  organiaed  monopoly,  with  lower  real 
Wages  and  unemployment  for  the  rest. 

Apparently  both  the  President  and  the 
labor  bosses  are  committed  to  a  fourth 
round  of  wage  increases  because  they 
have  accepted  the  economic  fallacy  that 
hiirher  wages  will  create  buying  power 
and  prosperity.  Such  reasoning  is  fan- 
tastic because  taking  away  more  money 
from  employers  and  giving  it  to  em- 
ployees does  not  create  any  additional 
purchasing  power. 

The  conspiracy  of  a  President  and 
labor  bosses  to  set  aside  constitutionally 
enacted  law  and  become  themselves  the 
makers  of  arbitrary  personal  nile  must 
fall.  All  arbitrary  monopoly  power  must 
fail,  whether  it  be  in  business  combina- 
#oas.  Government  assnmptionaof  powrw. 
or  labor-boss  mooopoiy.  Bvaeially  is 
this  true  in  the  face  of  tbe  <fisastrous 
experience  we  had  between  1929  and 
1939  Then  they  set  in  aiotkm  a  wage- 
rise  spiral  that  kept  10.0W,0W  workers 


unemployed.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
that  agam. 

The  President  should  save  himself  and 
the  country  from  the  dbaater  of  violat- 
ing the  laws  (rf  the  law-making  side  of 
Government  as  well  as  tbe  laws  of 
economics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  ttie  Rxcobb,  I  inchide  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

(BrWnUanll.  King) 

Tbe  sflKumptkin  that,  by  each  robbing  tba 
oCber,  efmyoae  la  a  community  can  beco— s 
rich  inias  tbs  bcA^it  of  absurdity.  Bat. 
wben  K  Is  tiaasteted  into  terms  «(  a  great 
nation  instead  of  a  small  cuBuauutty.  Ita 
untenable  zwture  is  often  obscured.  Let  us 
use  fw  iUvistrsaion  tbe  case  of  tbe  United 
States  today. 

John  L.  Lewis  notioes  ttaot  tte  IMtkm'k 
total  volume  of  new  wfaa&bag  pumu  is 
and  that  this  means  a 
for  coal.  With  falling  demand 
fixed  sapplj  tbe  price  of  coal  will  almost 
certainly  dedtne  tinlcsB  remedial  acUon  Is 
taken.  Moroorer,  tower  eoal  pilaes  aatf 
slowly  declining  cost  at  Uvtng  are  likely  to 
lead  some  mine  owners  to  try  to  cut  tbs 
miners'  pay  for  **tM*^  out  a  ton  of  coal. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Lewis  dscMss  that  tba  way 
out  is  to  reduce  siqipZy  and  tbv 
prices  and  wage  rates  high — bfODi 
the  miners  to  work  only  3  days  a  < 

Fuel  ia  a  very  essential  article.  So.  If  Mr. 
Lewis  can  bsep  tba  supply 
may  raise  tbe  prlee  ct  eoal 
wage  rates  until  tbe  ai 
may  get  as  mu<^  pay  for  S  days  as  be  for- 
merly received  for  5  dsffs  nt  toC  If  so.  ttks 
miners  can  enjoy  both  praapertty  and  extra 
leteyre. 

But  alas.  There  is  something  te  tbe  oint- 
ment— if  not  a  fly.  at  least  a  gnat.  At  higher 
prices,  fewer  tons  of  coal  can  be  soM — 
hence  fewer  miners  win  be  neadrsd  Already, 
as  a  result  of  the  sbortened  workweek.  It 
Is  reported  in  the  pros  that  a  puhllc-utlllty 
compsjiy  In  Ohio  is  making  pilot  tests  sub- 
stituting oil  for  coal  t&  psrt  of  its  opecatioos. 
But  wby  worry  about  naampioyad 
Let  tbam  find  jobs  eisswbare.  Tba 
industry  baa  been  bocwtfag.  ttftal  wad 
usu&Uy  near  coal  mtaMa.  Wby  not  ao  to 
there? 

tbs  eoal  aatens  a^^- 
tbay  «■«  Wwt  a 
In  tbe  Nation's  new  spaadblig 
>  curtaOod  orders  for  steel  piodueta. 
tba  dacttoe  in  steel  orders  is  b»> 
ing  ■fffiiitinHI  by  tttc  faes  UMt 
coal  prlcea  bave  made  it  noofcasilila  to 
duce  steel  prleas  te  oflsK  decltnlng 
Fortbermora.  It  la  eipsi'tsd  that  the 
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Of  th«  PrMldenfs  steel -commlaslon 
qulry  will  be  to  raise  the  pay  of  tttel  workers, 
and  hence  the  price  of  steel.  U  this  hap- 
pens, sales  of  steel  will  decline  further. 
So  the  steel  companies  are  laying  of!  m<n— 
not  taking  on  more  help. 

BuUdlni  has  been  active  lately.  Probably 
that's  a  good  place  to  look  for  work.  Inquiry 
shows,  however,  that  the  reduction  In  the 
Nation's  new  spending  power  Is  lowering  th« 
demand  for  new  buUdlngs.  BealdM.  higher- 
priced  cca:  has  Increased  the  coats  of  pro- 
ducing cement,  brick,  and  steel.  Hence, 
the  construction  industry  U  also  laying  off 
workers — not  takin»{  on  new  hands.  S-^  the 
discharged  coal,  steel,  and  building  workers 
fall  back  upon  unemployment  Insurance  for 
support. 

Months    pass.     Unemployment    Insurance 
Hlowances  run  out.     In  desperation,  the  Idle 
coal,  steel,  and  building  workers  decide  to 
go  out  Into  th?  country  and  gfct  Jobs  en  the 
farms  where  there  Is  at  least  somethlni?  to 
•at.     But    the    farmers    look    at   them   with 
ftshy  eyes.     They  Inform  the  would-be  farm 
bands  that  unemployment  In  coal  mining. 
•tecl    production,    construction    and    other 
tirban  Industries,  accompanied  by  the  high 
taxes,  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  and  coupled  with  the  ex- 
orbitant cc-st  of  coal  and  huxislng.  have  re- 
duced   tremendously    the    city    demand    for 
farm  products.     The  situation  has.  Indeed, 
become  so  bad  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  asking  farmers  to  cut  down  sharply 
their  planttr  gs  of  leading  farm  crops  In  order 
to  keep  prices  of  farm  producu  up  to  parity. 
This  year  only  the  most  skilled  and  Indus- 
trious farm  hands  can  count  on  steady  work. 
For  outsiders,  there  s  not  a  chance. 

In  other  Industries,  the  story  Is  the  same. 
Wage  rates  have  been  pushed  up.  Product 
prtcea  have  been  well  maintained.  Every- 
body ought  to  be  happy.  But  they  are  not. 
Unemployment  Is  rife.  Workers  who  have 
Jobs  are  on  part  time.  Sales  have  shrunk  and 
profits  are  decreasing  rapidly.  Living  cosu 
•re  slowly  decreasing,  but  the  average  man's 
Income  Is  way  down,  and  his  tax  bill  Is  way 
up  It  Is  terribly  dlfBcvUt  for  him  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

Such  Is  the  Inevitable  outcome  when.  In 
the  face  of  a  declining  volume  of  new  spend- 
ing power,  labor  unions,  and  government 
conspire  to  raise  wage  rates  and  maintain 
prices,  m  the  various  branches  of  Industry. 
Unde-  such  circumstances,  the  only  feasible 
way  of  keept2ig  prices  up  Is  to  reduce  produc- 
tion. But  people  cannot  eat  or  wear  or  use 
foods  that  are  ;lut  produced. 

No  matter  how  skillful  the  camouflage 
artlsu,  the  hard  truth  will  eventually  come 
out  that  reduced  output  means  less  for  the 
arerafe  person — therefore  Increased  poverty. 
Hence,  all  attempu  to  bring  prosperity  by 
organizing  each  irdu^rry  to  maintain  wages 
and  prices  by  i  production— in  ether 

words  to  gain  p;  . , — .y  for  itself  by  rubbing 
others — can  lead  to  but  one  result — hard 
times  for  all  concerned.  The  present  ex- 
p>er:ence  with  this  type  cf  planning  In  Great 
Britain  furnishes  an  excellent  Illustration 
of  how  It  worlts  In  practice.  Do  we  want  to 
follow  In  her  focuteps? 

When  politicians  and  their  biased  boards 
take  over  control  of  wages  and  prices,  free 
enterprise  Is  destroyed  aiKl  a  Fascist  or  col- 
lect! v. at  state  or  society  set  up.  The  Presi- 
dent, to  please  Phil  Murray  and  the  labor 
bosses,  is  undermining  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  which  made  America  the 
best  place  in  the  world  In  which  to  live. 
Worse  still,  he  la  usurping  the  policy-making 
powers  «hich  the  Constitution  places  exclu- 
sively m  the  Coogreas.  Tbere  must  be  a  Na- 
ide  outburst  of  protest  from  ftltffm*  in 
«s  to  repel  this  attack  upon  OOOalHu- 
Uuoai  prlAdpiiM  ftad  to  saXeguard  our  form 


of  government  and  competitive  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  President's  appointment  of  his  extra- 
legal Board  was  In  itself  wrong,  and  his  lop- 
sided Board  Is  doubly  so. 


Mystic  River,  Ma»i. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22. 1949 
Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
vote  for  H.  R.  5472.  it  being  the  first 
major  river  and  harbor  and  flood-con- 
trol bill  reported  since  1946.    I  am  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  economy  but  I  want 
to  see  economy  effected  by  eliminating 
waste,  extravagance,  and  duplication  in 
government  by  putting  a  stop  to  experi- 
mentation With  alien  ideologies  and  by 
streamlining  the  Government  by  break- 
ing up  our  sprawling,  overlapping,  and 
unwieldy  bureaucracy.     It  certainly  Is 
not  economy  to  longer  postpone  author- 
ization  for  completion  or  continuance 
of  domestic  projects  already  under  way 
and  for  new  projects  approved  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  deemed  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  be 
essential  to  the  national  welfare  through 
the    development    of    our    natural    re- 
sources. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  two 
projects,  one  having  to  do  with  flood 
control  and  being  entirely  in  my  district 
and  the  other  a  river  and  harbor  project 
Just  outside  my  district  but  Indirectly 
affecting  my  constituency.  I  shall  take 
them  up  In  reverse  order. 

The  importance  of  the  city  of  Boston 
as  a  tidewater  port  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board has  been  evident  for  the  last  300 
years  as  shown  by  the  tonnage  and  the 
value  of  merchandise  passing  through 
that  great  port.  In  recent  years,  the 
Army  engineers  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  thi>  fact  and  recommended 
Improvomenis  from  time  to  time.  The 
Federal  Government  has  authorized  and 
completed  a  main  ship  channel  with  a 
40-foot  depth  at  mean  low  water  through 
various  pcrtion.s  of  Boston  Harbor  and 
up  to  the  bulkhead  which  leads  to  the 
Mystic  River  project  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  fact  that  the  Mystic  River  Devel- 
opment Authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  ■  is  now  In 
the  process  ing  an  over- 
head bridge  known  as  the  Chelsea 
North  B  :it  a  cost  of  $27,000.- 
000  undt :  h  all  of  the  great  new 
tankers  now  contemplated  may  pass 
and  which  will  be  available  to  the  section 
served  by  this  project  without  the  aid  of 
the  drawbridge  and  also  the  fact  that 
many.  If  not  all,  of  the  dry  cargo  ships 
tising  this  propased  deepened  waterway 
will  also  be  able  to  pass  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  drawbridge  action  shows  how 
Important  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts considers  this  great  arm  of  Bos- 


ton Harbor.    The  depth  of  35  feet  which 
the  Army  engineers  have  now  recom- 
mended in  their  report  wUl  undoubtedly 
care  for  the  needs  for  years  to  come. 
Many  of  the  dry  cargo  ships  as  well  as 
the  tankers  now  in  use  and  more  in  con- 
struction  need   a  minimum   of   32-foot 
clearance    draft    at    mean    low    water 
whereby  to  use  this  entire  waterway  with 
safety  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  the  night 
without    the    consequent    loss    of    time 
awaiting   favorable   tides   and   daylight 
hours.     The  35-foot  depth  will  give  only 
a  3-foot  safety  allowance  under  these 
great  shlp.s.  which  authorities  agree  is 
necessary  as  an  element  of  safety. 

The  removal  of  the  ledge  near  the  en- 
trance to  this  waterway  is  a  most  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  project  and  without 
which  justification  of  this  35-foot  chan- 
nel would  be  seriously  questioned. 

This  section  of  the  Mystic  River  under 
which  the  present  project  Is  planned  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2.908.0C0  Is  the  en- 
trance to  a  large  portion  of  my  congres- 
sional   district    including    four    of    the 
largest  cities  In  my  district,  namely.  Med- 
ford.  population  67.000;  Everett,  popula- 
tion 47.000;  Somerville.  population  102,- 
000;  and  Maiden. population  63.000.  which 
Is  reached  by  a  tributary  of  the  Mystic 
River  known  as  Maiden  Creek.    The  total 
approximate   population   of   these   four 
cities  Is  279.000.    There  are  various  In- 
dustries located  In  these  four  cities,  some 
of  which  already  use  the  waterway  when 
smaller  ships  are  delivering  merchandise 
but  such  use  can  be  greatly  expanded 
with  the  completion  of  this  development. 
The  second  project  Involves  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mystic  River  beginning  at  the 
point    where    this    contemplated    river 
deepening  ends  at  Wellington  Bridge  and 
continues  up  the  Mystic  River  to  the 
Craddock  Bridge  In  Medford.    This  is 
referred  to  In  the  bill  on  page  28.  lines 
12  and  13.  Mystic  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries.   I  have  already  been  Instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  In  Washington  to  per- 
mit the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
to  construct  a  dam  with  lock,  drawbridge, 
and  works  and  equipment  thereto  in  the 
Mystic  River  In  the  cities  of  Medford  and 
Somerville  at  a  point  about  700  feet  up- 
stream from  the  Wellington  Bridge  on 
the  Fellsway.  also  to  dredge  a  channel 
varying  from  6  feet  to  4  feet  at  mean  low 
water  and  in  width  from  100  feet  to  50 
feet  extending  upstream  from  the  lock 
r  lam  to  the  Craddock  Bridge  near 

M....„.  J  Square  and  straighten  the  nat- 
ural liver  channel  by  making  certain 
land  cuts  and  filling  certain  exist- 
ing ox-bows.  This  will  permit  larger 
vessels  to  pass  through  the  locks  in  the 
proposed  dam  and  proceed  to  points 
In  Somerville  and  Medford.  thereby  In- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  this  waterway 
and  -^   mber  of  additional  in- 

du>:.  Jle  at  the  present  time. 

I  mention  this  project  which  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  expects  to 
undiTtake  as  only  incidental  to  but  con- 
tingent upon  the  action  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  in  the  Mystic 
River  waterway  which  connects  the  up- 
per Mystic  River. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAHHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  wxsT  vncxxu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdajf.  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursdaji.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr.  NEKLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrcoRD  an  article  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuscphektI 
and  an  accompanying  editorial  appear- 
ing In  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  for 
Aocust  22,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  edftoriaJ  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoKD,  as  fellows: 

(Proin  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of 

August  22.  19491 

iCtsTTsnre  WCTAn 

Elsewhere  6n  thl«  page  today  *«  gl^e.  ^ 
part,  a  recent  Btateinent  by  Halted  States 
Senator  Hcbixt  H.  HunPHarr.  ol  Minnesota, 
Inveighing  a<aiiut  political  irlwiso  ol  the 
word  "welfare."  which  has  had  a  long  and 
honorable  position  In  American  history. 

It  Is  standard  Cooiiniuitst  tactic  to  take  an 
ordinary  word  and  distort  Its  meaning.  In 
fact,  the  c^BBaanaists  borrow  the  most 
Mcrad  word*  ^  tiMir  political  opponentt  and. 
using  the  device  cf  political  semantics,  de- 
eslv*  and  bewilder  their  dupes. 

The  word  "democracy  '  Is  a  case  In  point. 
When  Soviet  Russia  pledged  a  democratic 
goremment  to  Poland  at  the  Tehran  and 
Talta  conferences,  they  meant  democratic  tn 
the  sense  the  word  is  txed  by  Communists. 
According  to  llMfr  Inter  pre  latlon  of  the  wcrd. 
Communist  dtetaaorship  is  the  hlshcst  form 
of  democracy,  because  It  aliefcdly  rests 
upon  the  will  and  authority  of  the  proletar- 
iat. Btit  sudl  a  democratic  dictatorishp  as 
the  Cotnmtzrlsts  establish.  In  realitr.  Is  the 
Iwnbmft  form  of  tyranny,  rtile  by  a  police 
Eta^f.  secret  police,  complete  aboUabment  of 
ail  the  frs«d(«ae — religion,  press,  ipeecb.  and 
assembly — su^h  ••  Amarkeans  naan  when 
they  ailode  to  a  democraile  font  of  eov«t»- 
ment.  SinUlarly  when  CommunisfU  speak  of 
a  democratic  labor  union  they  mean  a  labor 
union  run  by  rfrmmi'niit  dictatorship  or 
artifice. 

So  we  greatly  regret  to  see  the  word  "wel- 
fare" so  Oagrantly  Tn>«i— «t  We  think  the 
position  taken  by  Senator  EtncmaxT  is  esatn- 
tlally  sound  and  forvard-Iocking.  It  Is  tm- 
fortunate.  as  he  says,  that  the  word  "welfare** 
has  come  to  have  the  restricted  meajilng  ot 
charity  only.  That  Is  not  the  true  meaning 
of  the  wcrd  at  all.  as  Senator  BoasraaBT 
points  out. 

Thus  we  Wholeheartedly  ♦oin  him  In  the 
kope  that  th»re  will  be  no  more  sneers  and 
Jeers  at  the  word  "Trelfare."  Tb  derMe  and 
mock  the  woad  '"weUare"  Is  to  betray  cor  own 
CMuUtution,  as  weH  as  the  Meals  of  the 
tt  ccmpart.  which  cetaMsIied  a 
by  the  people  for  the 


akt  readers  win  stwiy  the  full  im- 
lB|lir.  Htrvraarr's  statement. 


caned   welfare  state — ham  seoosed  natfcmal 

concern.  Hitherto  the  word  has  been  an 
iMmeraMe  one  1b  American  history,  since  the 
United  States  Constitution  say*  our  Govern- 
ment was  losUtuted  to  promote  the  genersd 
wirtfbre.  IMttad  States  WtsmUte  Jtamn  H. 
BntrHsrr,  of  Minnesota,  stoutly  defends 
welfare,  used  In  its  proper  connotation.  In 
the  foHowlng  statement  he  recently  made  In 
ttie  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with  great 
totrrest  on  this  date  to  Senate  ResolutkMi 
147  and  to  the  proposal  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare. 

"1  am  In  complete  agreement  with  those 
who  contend  that  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department,  as  urged  by  the  President.  Is 
necessary  for  the  more  efBclent  operation  of 
our  Government,  and  that  It  toVkamz  the  baste 
philosophy  and  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  report. 

"I  am  tn  complete  agreement  with  those 
who  insist  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
will  not  limit  In  any  way  our  freedom  to  take 
subsequent  action  affecting  the  stattis  of  the 
Public  Health  Serrlce. 

"And  I  resent  bitterly  the  misdirected  ef- 
forts of  a  ia.5CO.OOO  lobby  to  defeat  this  first 
reorganization  plan.  This  Issue  has  nothing 
to  do  with  health  Insurance. 

"1  am  also  concerned.  hoTcver.  with 
another  factor  which  so  far  has  been  touched 
upon  only  In  passing.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
transcends  all  of  the  other  questions  which 
hsTC  been  raised  In  this  debate. 

"Involved  to  this  controversy,  but  not  tm- 
mediately  a  part  of  It.  Is  a  much  larger  Issue, 
which  boils  down,  to  the  simple  question: 
Which  side  of  the  fence  are  we  on? 


■i 


"Wkt^raBs"  aw  BoHoaaau:  Wo«a  en  Ajkexscan 


(By   UrJted   States  Senator   HcBzsr   H. 
EtTMraaET.  of  Minneaota) 
ol  the  word  "welfare"  tn  political 
:ularly  dertskm  oC  ttae  lO- 


MZANOCG 

T>o  we  fawo*  teas  uses  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country?  O  are  we 
•salnst  measure*  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  country? 

"I  am  ivtng  the  term  'welfare'  deliberately 
for  the  very  word  »artf  acqalred  a  poimcal 
slmlflcance  that  far  o^ti shadow  Its  attiMl 
deanttlon.  And  wilboat  ^onMon.  the  fact 
that  the  new  Department  Is  to  be  called  a 
Department  of  Welfare  lends  sn  Intensity  to 
thte  debate  whlrfi  might  otherwise  be  >acking. 

•TTie  dictionary  deAnee  welfare  as  'state  of 
farlTig.  or  doing  well;  espertally  condition  of 
health,  prosperity,  etc.;  negatively,  exemp- 
tion from  evil  or  calamity.' 

"It  Is  unfbrttinate.  of  course,  that  In  the 
minds  of  many  people  the  word  has  beccme 
a&scci&ted  with  the  various  community  social 
services  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  helpless — a 
whollv  restricted  meaning  which  carries  with 
tt  the  aura  of  charity.  But  this,  certainly. 
Is  not  welfare  as  we  understaBd  the  word. 
Ev«»n  in  this  restricted  sense,  however.  It  dis- 
plays a  deptorabte  lack  at  sodal  conscience 
and  understanding  to  argue  thst  health  is 
not  or  should  not  be  ineolved  in    welfare.' 

"But  it  Is  far  mar*  VBlcvcanate.  I  think. 
that  in  recent  years  another  and  wholly  dif- 
ferent meaning  has  Ixcome  attached  to  the 
word.  Fbr  on  the  tightening  battlefront  be- 
tween the  Tory  conception  of  fowtmment 
and  the  Liberal  conceptkm  of  goronment 
we  have  tegtm  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  so-called  welfare  state. 

"OCirXZMFT  SKO   SCOKW 

"The  re2.ctiacarits  have  seised  on  this 
phrase  to  express  their  contempt  and  scorn 
for  an  progiesstre  social  legl^latlan.  Or  per- 
haps. It  would  be  more  accurate  to  asy.  thetr 
fear  of  all  ^jiMftiamts*  social  isglalttioo.  Yet 
why.they  ilnwlrt  fbar  tl.  CBMpt  oat  oT  blind- 
ness. I  am  at  a  loss  to  understazKt,  becsta* 
this  kind  oC  legislation,  if  wisely  drawn.  Is 
the  on»y  hope  we  hav*  of  preservlna;  the  sys- 
tem of  free  private  enterprise — and  I  am  in 
dead  earnest  about  tlmt. 

"  1ffUf ars  stats.* 


"Tb*  Smator  froaa  Minnesota  called  tt  po- 
lltleal  SMBSaUes.  Ttet  Is  exactly  what  It  Is. 
The  phrasi  Is  iipn>sw  with  a  curl  of  the  lips. 
•  sneer,  a  bint  at  terror,  aa  If  welfare  were 
s  i^nenym  for  pottoe.  It  la  repeated  In  the 
way.  with  the  same  inflection  and  the 

time  after  time, 
themselves  conceived 
the  phrsse  as  a  means  of  smearing  polleles 
sr!d  programs  which  they  know  the  people 
want,  come  to  bellere  the  Implications  they 
reed  Into  It.  and  eren  to  attrlbnte  the  phrase 
Itself  to  OS. 

"Bat  let  US  not  be  deceived  as  to  their  ta- 
tectlons.  Let  us  not  be  Influenced  by  seman- 
tfes.  This  Is  tlis  same  battle  that  has  been 
fought  In  thte  eonntry  ever  stnce  tt  was  said. 
In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  that 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  Govern- 
ment was  to  proQK>te  the  general  welfare. 
Every  time,  almost  wItJiout  eaeeptlon.  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  that  ptir- 
pose  to  the  people  at  large  and  not  simply 
to  the  rich  and  the  well-entrenched,  the 
same  cry  has  been  raised  by  the  same  kind  of 
people.    Only  the  ptoass  changes. 

""nte  phrase  "welfare  state'  Is  comparative- 
ly new.  But  the  teas  at  voice  Is  always  the 
saoM.  the  purpose  Is  always  the  same,  tbe 
phUosophy  is  always  the  same.  Through- 
ont  our  history,  any  project  of  govemnaent 
which  InrolTed  the  '|— "— f  ot  the  people's 
money  in  the  Interest  d.  the  people  ha^  called 
forth  the  same  thunder  and  the  same  forked 
Ugbtalng. 

T^et  me  read  you  an  excerpt.  Mr.  President, 
from  a  ip»tcti  by  a  fomMr  bigb-ranklng 
Government  oAdal.  Hugh  Legare.  Secretary 
of  State  under  J.  Q.  Adair.s — a  former  Secre- 
tary of  State — which  I  Think  you  will  agrc* 
has  a  familiar,  disturbing  ring. 

""The  Ocremment.'  this  gentlen^an  says. 
•has  been  fundamentally  altered  •  •  • 
instead  of  confining  Itself  In  times  of  pesos 
to  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  relattcaa 
of  the  country.  It  is  seeking  out  empIoyaMat 
for  itself,  by  toterferlng  with  the  domestic 
concerns  at  society,  and  threatens  to  the 
course  cf  a  very  few  years  to  coBtrol  tn  the 
most  offensive  and  despotic  manner  all  the 
pursuits,  the  interests,  tbe  opinkms,  and  the 
conduct  cf  men.' 

"This,  gentlemf.  was  a  ■pceefc  dellTered 
tn  tsas.  tn  an  attack  antast  ncsMent  John 
Qulncy  Artr  nn>  of  the  ifSKuschusstta  Adamses. 
And  his  crime  was  that  be  had  proposed  aa 
extensive  program  of  totemal  tmprovemects 
for  the  country,  to  be  financed  1^  the  Gov- 
erBBMBt  out  of  the  sals  of  pnbUe  lands.  If 
the  term  *«*lfai«  state*  kad  been  In  cz- 
istenc*  It  eatalnly  wmAd  kave  been  mcluded 
in  that  speech. 

Tir  Tsa  cuaaiinnjuw 

"As  for  myself,  every  instinct  calls  for  re- 
sentment against  this  deLberate  twisting 
and  distortion  of  the  simpie  and  homely 
word  'welfare.'  and  the  implied  assumpUca 
that  anything  ocmnected  with  it  Is  leading 
th's  NatloB  down  the  road  to  ststism  or 
socialism. 

**In  ccpsfcleTtog  the  basic  totent  and  ptir- 
pose  of  this  proposed  Etepartmort  of  Welfare 
we  can  well  torn  to  the  Constltutioa  ai  this 
IVation  and  rend,  once  agato.  the  phiaaeology 
at  Its  ntsgnifloeut  praambie: 

"  "We.  the  pecpie  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish }nBtlce.  tnsme  domestic  tranqnOtty.  pro- 
vide fcr  the  common  defense,  prtroote  tbe 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bleaslBgs  of 
Iibo^  to  ovtrselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or- 
dain and  SBtaMWi  tlds  Constlrutlon  for  th* 
Dkdtcd  States  ef  Aawrten.' 

*Xet  me  repeat  thst  friurase — ^the  phrsse 
wMcb  Introduced  s  brand  new  light  Into  a 
world  of  tyranny  and  darkness:  "To  pro- 
mot*  tbe  general  welfare  and  to  serore  tbe 
Msmlags  <a  liberty  for  ourselves  sad  for 
posterity.' 
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"Iven  to  cursory  a  ■ummary  Indicates  what 
a  potent  fore*  the  general  welfare  claua*  hat 
feMn  In  the  peaceful  progrcM  of  our  country 
■ibng  the  road  to  democracy.  Each  genera- 
Uon  baa  interpreted  the  clause  according  to 
lU  own  needs,  to  meet  tu  own  peculiar  prob- 
Iwns.  The  establiahment  of  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  Department  of  the  Interior. 
•  Department  of  Commerce,  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  beginnings  we  hare  made 
In  providing  public-health  and  social-welfare 
aervlces.  all  have  come  in  response  to  defi- 
nite and  concrete  needs  of  the  people.  And 
all  of  these  functions  of  Government  have 
contributed,  and  contribute  today,  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  whose  Cksvemment  this  is." 


Bridges  Tarns  to  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NKBaASXA 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  25  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2»,  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  BtriLEK.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNCRtssioNAL  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "BrldKes  Turns  to 
Politics.'*  from  the  Omaha  Morning 
World- Herald  for  August  23.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

IFroa  the  Omaha  Morning  World-Herald  of 
Tuesday,  August  23.  1M0| 

Tttsms  to  PoLmca 


Last  June,  following  a  vult  to  Hawaii, 
■dmi  BtrrLza  Issued  a  report  in  Washington 
4B  eommunistic  penetration  of  the  Ha- 
WaUan  Islands  He  concluded  that  the 
Islands  were  not  yet  ready  for  statehood. 
The  Reds,  he  charged,  had  buriowed  deep 
into  the  economic  structure  of  the  Pacific 
paradise,  and  that  the  Territorial  govern- 
Bent's  first  step  would  be  to  clean  them 
out. 

I  ■avail's  Inunedtate  reaction  was  to  blow 
Rb  top  lUte  an  overcharged  volcano,  spew- 
ing out  hot  aahes  all  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton. Por  Mr.  Btm.xB  was  speaking  as  the 
ranking  Republii-an  on  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

"No  citizen.  '  trumpeted  the  Honolulu 
Alar-Bulietln.  "who  believes  In  Hawaii  and 
^e  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  capacity  for  self- 
government  of  Its  people  can  t>e  silent  when 
such  charges  are  made  by  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  " 

George  H.  McClane,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  World-Herald.  In  which  be 
said:  "In  your  editorial.  Butler  Has  Some- 
thing.' you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  In 
bis  report  on  Hawaii,  Senator  Hugh  BtrrLca, 
Nebraska,  has  raised  some  pertinent  poinu: 

"  'Is  Communist-ridden  Hawaii  ready  for 
ttatebood? 

"  'Will  It  or  can  it  control  the  subversive 
in  lu  midst?' 

"Tbe  answer  ts  'yes'  to  t>oth  points." 

The  T'TT*'t'*g  events  of  the  summer  have, 
perhaps.  — daimlned  some  of  Mr.  McClanc's 
aaauranet.  And  Mr  Bl-ti.e>  s  late-tprtng  ap- 
praisal SMBS  more  fcutboritatlve  tnan  ever. 
Communist  Harry  Bridges  and  his  longshore- 
men are  extending  into  a  fUth  month  their 
ftranglehold  on  Hawaii's  half  million  cltl- 
Aod,  whUe  Oovemor  Stain  backs 
-haadad  efforu  to  break  tbe  dock  ctrlke 


have  been  heroic,  they  have  plainly  not  been 
enough. 

Last  week.  Keyes  Beech  of  the  St.  Louis 
Poet-Dlspatch  csbled  hU  paper  a  story  from 
Honolulu  which  t>egan: 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  and  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Harry  Bridges  and  hU 
ComniunUt-led  International  Longshoremen 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  are  out  to  seize 
political  as  well  as  economic  control  over 
HawaU." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that,  while  communism 
isn't  an  issue  In  the  current  shipping  strike. 
It  "certainly  Is  a  political  Issue  l)ecause  the 
ILWU.  many  of  whose  top  leaders  have  l>een 
charged  with  being  Communists,  has  won 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Hawaii." 
These  union  leaders  are  identified  not  only 
by  Mr.  Beech,  but  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  as  Including  Jack  Hall. 
Bridget'  right-hand  man.  and  publicity 
chief  Robert  McElruth  They  boast  openly 
that,  without  ILWU  men  in  key  positions. 
the  deteriorating  Democratic  Party  in  the 
islands  "wouldn't  amount  to  anything." 

The  Republicans  at  present  hold  85  of  91 
elective  ofBces,  outnumt>erlng  Democrats  In 
the  Territorial  legislature  by  29  to  Ifl.  The 
union  does  not  control  the  minority  vote, 
Mr  Beech  said,  but  the  Bridges  Influence 
can  readily  be  seen  In  the  backing  of  30.000 
union  members  among  the  longshoremen, 
sugar,  and  pineapple  workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Governor  Stalnback.  the  dispatch  reported, 
"keeps  in  his  desk  a  list  of  known  and  sus- 
pected Communists  which  he  shows  to  casual 
vlaitors.  He  says  there  are  about  200  known 
CommunlsU  In  Hawaii  and  several  hundred 
more  sympathizers." 

Offhand,  the  number  doesn't  sound  omi- 
nous But  what  these  relatively  few  Reds 
can  accomplish  when  placed  In  positions  of 
strategic  importance  is  more  than  evident  In 
the  tcjnomlc  stagnation  of  Hawaii  today. 

Communist  organizers  know  their  biulness. 
They  are  shrewd,  tireless,  and  well  financed. 
Surely,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  Repub- 
licans will  always  remain  In  power.  Pacing 
even  the  remote  possibility  of  an  ILWU-doml- 
nated  Democratic  regime.  It  would  seem  wue 
for  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  start  action  now, 
with  a  coalition  of  all  loyal  citizens,  to  drive 
the  Red  rascals  out. 

The  islands  only  then  will  have  proven 
their  capacity  for  self-government. 


Tme  Americanitm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr  President.  I  a.>^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  Searcy  Ridge,  a  widely  known  busi- 
nessman of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  oub- 
lished  In  that  newspaper  under  date  of 
August  22.  1949.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  Augtist  22, 

19491 

A  PLZA  rOa  AUCUCANL3M 

To  THK  Stas:  Do  we  believe  In  socialism? 

If   we  do,  we  t)elleve  In  subsidies,  doles, 

Ouveromaait   housing,   aocialiaed   medicine, 


governmental  control  of  education,  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  old-age  pensions  and 
eventually  total ItarianUm.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve In  local  government,  local  charity. 
States'  rights. 

Shall  we  discard  the  principles.  Ideals,  and 
form  of  government  that  made  us  the  great- 
est, freest  Nation  on  earth? 

Shall  we  let  the  politicians,  who  thirst  for 
power,  lead  us  Into  socialism  or  shall  we, 
the  people,  do  something  about  it?  What 
can  we  do  about  it? 

There  U  but  one  sure  way.  but  It  will  take 
some  of  our  lime  and  effort.  We  must  see 
that  delegates  to  the  party  conventions,  who 
believe  In  true  Americanism,  are  selected. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  any  parly  that 
will  come  out  with  a  platform  of  true  Amer- 
icanism can  win  the  election.  In  spite  of 
the  millions  of  officeholders,  politicians,  and 
others  now  feeding  at  the  trough.  Such  a 
platform  must  not  equivocate,  must  chal- 
lenge the  minds  of  the  thinking  Americans, 
must  stand  forthrightly  for  the  principles 
we  know  to  be  sound,  those  which  have  made 
our  Nation  great.  It  must  be  against  every- 
thing with  even  a  tinge  of  socialism.  There 
can  be  no  fence  straddling,  no  middle  ground. 

Skaxct  Risgx. 


Relief  For  Gennanj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2) ,  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  B.  H.  Hofmann.  national 
secretary.  American  Relief  Por  Germany, 
Inc  .  at  the  German  relief  day  festival 
at  Paterson.  N.  J.,  on  August  14.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  play  the 
role  of  bodyguard  and  escort  to  the  distin- 
guished champion  of  human  rights,  our 
friend  and  defender.  Senator  William 
Lanckx. 

Only  we  who  observe  him  under  the  strain 
and  grind  of  official  responsibility  and  endless 
duty  can  adequately  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  come  out  and  talk  with  our  peo- 
ple en  occasions  such  as  this  German  re- 
lief-day picnic.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be 
here  with  the  Senator  to  bring  encourage- 
ment and  new  Inspiration  to  you  In  your 
continued  efforts  to  bring  aid  to  the  needy 
In  Germany. 

reliet  must  CO  ON 

Thousands  of  appeal  letters  received  at 
the  national  office  of  American  Relief  for 
Germany  ( ARFO  i  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  received  by  our  constituent  members 
lu  the  36  American  cities  In  which  we  are 
organized  are  telling  us  that  relief  Is  still 
necessary,  that  the  currency  reform  has  not 
brought  production  and  prosperity,  that  the 
average  worker's  earnings  are  barely  enough 
to  buy  the  rationed  food  for  the  family,  but 
leave    no    '  for    buying    shoes    and 

clothes  for  .Idren.  that  the  aged,  the 

Invalid,  and  particularly  the  millions  of 
homeless  ( hetmatvertrlebene )  are  In  direst 
distress.  The  story  in  the  letters  we  receive 
from  our  friends  and  relatives  Is  borne  out  by 
the  official  reports  of  the  zonal  governmenta 
of  occupation,  by  the  field  representatlvca 
of  CRALOG,  by  the  German  pubUc- welfare 


ofBcee.  by  the  host  of  devoted  volunteer  work- 
ers of  Carttaa.  Evangelical  Hllfswerk.  Arbelter 
Wohlfahrt,  and  Rotes  Kreuz. 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  In  a  recent  report  said  the  work  of 
the  CRALOG  agencies  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  and  we  quote:  "There  Is  real  and 
urgent  need  for  the  continuation  of  the  effec- 
tive relief  and  welfare  services  of  these  volun- 
tary agencies." 

Attorney  General  #om  Clark  after  attend- 
ing the  German  Relief  Day  festival  In  Chl- 
ca[i0  and  Milwaukee,  together  with  Senator 
Ijincxx,  wrote  the  national  office  of  ARFG: 
"I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  participation  In 
the  program  of  your  organization."  And  in 
his  own  handwriting  he  added  a  P.  S.:  "You 
had  some  great  meetings,  the  enthusiasm 
was  contagious  and  augurs  well  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  your  relief  work." 

Are  we  to  permit  ourselves  to  grow  tired? 
Are  we  to  think  of  stopping  o\ix  efforu? 
Give  up  now  that  at  last  we  have  won  our 
case  in  Washington — ARFG— a  Government- 
lloensed  agency  for  relief  to  Germany? 

Let  all  groups  made  up  of  Americans  of 
German  extraction  unite  their  relief  efforts 
In  solid  strength.  The  stronger  our  program 
of  relief,  the  more  effective  our  voice  In 
WashlnBton.  ARFG  offers  Initiative  and 
leadership.  We  are  not  content  to  engage  Jn 
pamphleteering  and  release  of  mimeograph 
bulletins. 

ARFG  champions  the  cause  of  German 
relief  and  rebabllltaUon  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  Not  as  foreigners  pleading  the  cause 
of  foreigners,  but  as  American  citizens  we 
are  demanding  that  the  problem  of  Euro- 
pean recovery  be  approached  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  taxpayer  end  In  the  Interest 
of  world  peace  and  democracy. 

DISMANTLTNO 

For  the  American  taxpayer  we  demand 
that  further  dismantling  of  German  plants 
and  the  razing  of  Industrial  buildings  be 
stopped  at  once.  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense  to  keep  on  tearing  out  machines  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  reach  into  the 
pockeu  of  the  American  taxpayer  to  restore 
Industry  In  Germany,  and  expect  us  to  keep 
on  feeding  and  clothing  unemployed  Ger- 
mans who  are  willing  and  eager  to  work  and 
support  themselves  and  produce  economic 
value  to  back  up  the  world  exchange  value 
of  their  currency. 

TTNIMFLOTMIKT   BXEZDS   UNXZST 

With  all  the  economic  and  political  hin- 
drances In  the  way  of  a  sound  revival  of  Ger- 
man Industry  and  the  continued  nonsense 
of  dismantling,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  there 
are.  according  to  latest  reports,  1,500.000  un- 
employed— and  that  does  not  make  sense  In 
a  country  where  everything  t>eckons  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  for  restoration  and  pro- 
duction. As  spokesman  of  the  host  of  Amer- 
icans of  German  descent.  ARFG  Is  requesting 
the  President  cH  the  United  States  to  call  for 
a  moratorium  on  dismantling.  We  need  the 
united  support  of  all  groups  of  Americans  of 
German  extraction  in  the  molding  of  public 
opinion  to  back  up  the  action  we  expect  the 
President  to  take. 

EXaXNGTHEKS    ENXMIKS   Or   DCMOCXACY 

We  welcome  and  appreciate  the  very  strong 
declaration  by  the  International  Labor  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  by 
Chairman  Matthew  WoU  from  which  we 
quote  "To  continue  the  policy  of  dismantle- 
ment means  to  dght  German  democracy  and 
its  mainstay,  free  German  Labor,  and, 
thereby,  to  encourage  ihe  national  front  of 
C<Mnmunists.  Nazis,  and  reactionary  German 
big  businessmen  who  want  to  play  an  anti- 
democratic game  with  the  Russians.  •  •  • 
We  urjiently  appeal  to  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  Force  Ouvrlere  and 
other  bona  fide  trade-union  leaders  in  France 


to  bring  to  bear  the  strongest  pressure  on 
their  governments  to  put  an  end  to  this 
economically  unsound  and  politically  insane 
policy  of  dismantlement  in  Germany." 

TWKLVZ  MILLION   EXnELUXS  WANT  WOXK 

American  relief  for  Germany  summons  the 
forces  of  all  groups  of  Americans  of  German 
descent  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  not  less 
than  12.000,000  expellees  ( helmatvertrle- 
bene ) .  In  their  behalf  our  united  cry  should 
be,  stop  dismantling.  How  can  any  num- 
ber of  these  millions  be  absort>ed  into  the 
German  economy  unless  there  Ls  a  strong 
revival  of  Industrial  employment.  Indiis- 
trlal  buildings,  Instead  of  being  razed,  in- 
dustrial machinery  Instead  of  t>elng  de- 
mounted and  taken  away,  should  be  hooked 
up  with  the  potential  power  of  the  labor 
energy  of  these  millions.  The  Industrial  and 
agricultural  employment  of  the  expellees  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  this 
greatest  problem  of  German  relief  and  re- 
habilitation. Mass  resettlement  and  colon- 
ization Is  an  intcrnntlon.'U  problem  and  must 
be  tackled  by  a  United  Nation  authority. 

RZMOVZ   DISCItlMtKATIOIf   rKOM   DP   ACT 

To  a  certain  degree  emigration  would  ease 
the  tension  of  the  expellee  problem.  ARFG 
summons  the  support  of  every  group  of 
every  group  of  Americans  of  German  descent 
in  voicing  in  the  strongest  terms  poEslblc  the 
protest  of  some  30,000.000  Americans  of  Ger- 
man extraction  against  the  discriminatory 
exclusion  of  persons  of  German  ethnic  origin 
from  the  nonquota  immigration  privileges 
provided  In  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  This 
discrimination  Is  not  only  against  the  ex- 
pellees themselves,  it  Is  against  every 
American  of  German  descent.  We  demand 
for  Americans  of  German  origin  the  same 
rights  provided  for  Americans  of  any  other 
origin.  In  the  battle  for  our  rights  Senator 
Lancer  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  least  the 
concession  of  section  12  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948  under  which  the  German 
Immigration  quota  is  opened  and  50  percent 
thereof  set  aside  for  the  expellees  (volks- 
deutsche  helmatvertriebene) .  The  bous  and 
daughters  of  the  sturdy,  industrious  people 
who  centuries  ago  emigrated  from  Germany 
and  contributed  their  hard  labor  and  their 
skill  In  farming  and  Industry  to  the  building 
up  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania,  Poland,  Latvia.  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  and  Russia  have  a  claim  on  the 
land  of  their  fathers  from  which  they  were 
driven.  Everyone  of  these  countries  has 
been  enriched  by  their  labor.  The  U.  S.  S.  R. 
now  In  occupation  of  these  lands  should  be 
held  accountable  for  these  people.  But  this 
being  poor  consolation  for  the  expellees  (few 
of  them  hope  to  return  home  except  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  another  war — which  God  for- 
bid) the  American  immigration  laws  should 
not  discriminate  against  them.  Industrious 
people  Euch  as  those  from  the  Banat,  the 
Batchka,  the  Sudctenland  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic asset  to  this  country.  We  must  not 
desert  them.  ARFG  appeals  to  all  groups  of 
German  origin  to  delegate  some  one  to  testify 
at  the  bearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  to  speak  up  for  the  In- 
clvislon  of  the  expellees  In  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  origin. 
We  cannot  change  the  IRO — this  is  a  United 
Nations  set-up — but  we  can,  If  we  unite,  cause 
the  change  of  an  American  law  which  is  an 
Insult  to  us  and  unfair  to  the  expellees  who 
have  suffered  so  much  by  the  cruel  disloca- 
tion from  homestead  and  homeland. 

THBZS  MILLION  CHILDRZN SOO.OOO  OSPHANS 

One  of  the  most  tragic  problems  challeng- 
ing our  attention  is  the  children  In  Ger- 
many. Every  fourth  expellee  Is  a  child  under 
14.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  in  western 
Oermauy  800,000  war  orphans.  Is  It  not 
quite  natural  and  rather  to  be  expected  thai 


Americans  of  German  descent  respond  to  the 
cry  of  direct  distress  coming  from  these  chil- 
dren who  have  lost  father,  mother,  and 
home?  Three  hundred  thousand  of  them 
are  In  orphan  camps  and  asylums,  a  half 
million  roaming  amid  the  ruins  of  the  de- 
stroyed cities,  using  the  cellars  as  hlde-imts 
from  police  by  day.  as  shelter  for  the  night, 
bumming  their  way  through  the  country- 
sides, wandering,  stealing,  pilfering — without 
hope  and  destiny.  What  a  menace  to  the 
new  German  Republic.  What  a  threat  to 
civilization. 

TEN    MILLION   DOLLAaS   FOS   WAR   OKPHAN8 

When  advised  of  this  challenge  of  almost 
a  million  youngsters  growing  up  without 
parental  affection,  without  education  and 
moral  discipline,  our  friend  Senator  Lanceb 
at  once  responded  by  introducing  with  Sen- 
ators Eastland  and  McCabtht  bill  S.  2203 
appropriating  $10,000,000  to  save  these  in- 
nocent victims  of  war.  How  can  we  speak 
of  European  recovery  and  permit  a  half  mil- 
lion children  to  grow  into  a  horde  of  crimi- 
nals In  the  very  heart  of  Europe? 

On  this  14th  day  of  August  1849  the  Ger- 
man people  are  voting — what  will  It  be?  A 
vote  for  a  German  republic,  a  democratic 
government  charged  with  responsibility  and 
vested  with  authority  or  will  It  be  "western 
Germany,  limited,"  limited  by  the  control. 
approval  or  disapproval  of  any  or  all  of  the 
victorious  allied  nations? 

A  new  western  German  state  can  only  live 
on  the  basis  of  peace  treaties  and  the  resto- 
ration of  diplomatic  representation  In  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 

The  responsibility  for  molding  American 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  sound  European 
recovery  program,  a  fair  deal  for  the  German 
people  at  the  same  time  a  square  deal  for 
the  American  taxpayer,  rests  upon  us  Ameri- 
cans of  German  origin.  Let  us,  therefore, 
stand  united. 

In  closing  I  ask  you  not  to  stand  Idly  by, 
but  to  help  with  contributions  for  relief  and 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice,  obser- 
vations, and  suggestions  by  writing  our  Na- 
tional Headquarters.  American  Relief  for 
Germany,  Inc.,  2627  West  Fond  du  Lac  Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee  6.  Wis. 


Comnnnist  Attacks  en  Relifion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  attacks  by  Communist  leaders  on 
religion  in  the  countries  under  Russian 
domination.  Including  the  unwarranted 
assaults  upon  Protestant  clergy  and 
leaders,  have  focused  attention  upon  the 
conflicting  alms  and  objectives  of  these 
totally  Incompatible  ways  of  life.  A 
statement  outlining  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  commimism,  prepared 
by  the  faculty  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Evanston.  111.,  summarizes  most 
effectively  the  points  of  conflict  between 
the  Christian  and  Communist  ideologies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  this  analy.sis,  as  contained  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  August  21, 
1949,  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 


A5S48 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
OoMMVMtsu  Ratto  CmnB  or  Slav«t— Th»o- 

LCMICAL      STTDT      COMPAlUt*      SXtTKU      Wmi 

CHMtanAMtrr—OrraB  Social  PomuLA 

(By  0«orf«  Ouff»n) 
A  detailed  »n»Iy«l«  of  th«  atma  »nd  prtn- 
dplM  of  ChrllUnlty  and  MMfMktO- 
Mi^  with  a  luttng  or  th«  "emeW  pomu 
•I  iMue  between  lh«  two  ld»olofft*a  haa  be»n 
""---^pc«par«l  bv  th#  faculty  of  O^rretl  Biblical 
Itegtltuu.  Bvanaton.  III..  U  twcam«  known 
TWt#rdAy. 

Th«  document  w»a  rrol»«d  ftft«T  ••Ttral 
moiuha  of  «OB««ltatlon  among  ataff  m*mb«ri 
of  tha  tbsoloftcal  atmlnary  and  InUrealed 
laymen  rtpr«awitlng  varloua  tUlda  of  en- 
deavor. „  ^ 
It  WM  mmia  available  to  the  New  York 
Ttmea  by  Dr  Murray  H  Lelffer.  profeaaor  of 
aoclology  atid  aoclal  etblca  at  the  Melhodlat 
Inatuuilon.  The  Evanston  seminary  aervea 
aa  the  •chool  of  religion  for  Northweatirn 
University  and  U  the  largest  of  the  denomi- 
nation s  10  theological  achools. 

Conceding  that  ChrUtlanlty  and  comrou- 
nlam  have  certain  go*la  In  common,  notably 
tbe  attainment  of  racial  equality  and  eco- 
nomic betterment,  the  document  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  communlam  U  "radically  In 
connict  with  Christianity,  especially  In  Ita 
method*,  but  also  In  lU  goals  and  lU  attitude 
toward  p)er»on*." 

TWO  STSTSMS  CMtFMtfO 

Under  four  parallel  headings  the  analysis 
compares  the  alms  and  teachings  of  the  two 
system*,  bringing  their  differences  Into  sharp 
focus.  In  respect  to  the  "character  of  a  Just 
■0elal  order."  the  document  declare*: 

"Communism  proclaims  the  supremacy  of 
the  proletariat.  In  which  the  Individual's 
significance  derives  from  hU  membership  In 
the  cIsm:  a  clasaleaa  society  which  is  to  be 
secured  by  eliminating  all  but  one  cla**; 
economic  »ectirlty  a*  the  supreme  concern 
(aecured.  however,  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
freedoms,  a*  we  understand  that  term);  and 
no  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  (but  other  types  of 
dlacrtmmatlon  are  deliberately  used)." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  document  says. 
"Christianity  proclaim*  the  supremacy  of  the 
person,  who  I*  conceived  of  a*  a  child  of  Ood 
and  an  object  of  Inherent  worth;  the  broth- 
•rhood  of  man.  In  which  all  Individuals  and 
group*  work  for  the  common  good;  security 
with  freedom  (economic  security,  while  Im- 
perative. I*  not  the  sole  or  even  the  supreme 
good.  Genuine  security  require*  Intelligent 
atlf-r**tralnt  and  unciierced  concern  for  the 
general  welfare  t;  and  equality  before  Ood. 
which  means  all  men  of  all  races  and  classes 
are  entitled  to  Justice  and  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination." 

I  WHAT    Lira    MIANS 

In  a  section  on  the  "meaning  of  life,"  the 
document  note*  that  communism  teaches 
that  religion  Is  a  "product  of  fear  and  a  flight 
Into  fantasy";  that  the  only  significant 
standards  and  values  are  those  which  arise 
out  of  society;  that  human  existence  wUl  find 
fulfillment  on  earth  in  a  "progreaslvely  Im- 
proved social  order,  through  the  operation  of 
economic  laws  and  by  mean*  of  the  class 
Struggle ':  that  the  Intereats  of  the  Individual 
mast  be  *ubordlnated  to  the  Communist  sys- 
tem: and  that  "fellowship,  though  poten- 
tially world-wide.  Is  earth-bound  and  U  re- 
rcstrlcted  to  those  holding  the  Communist 
philosophy." 

Christianity,  however.  It  says,  teaches  that 
an  "i-ll-rlghteous.  all-lovlng  Ood  1*  the  source 
of  man's  existence  and  hi*  only  final  de- 
liverance from  *in  and  cvU";  that  all  moral 
and  spiritual  value*  are  found  In  the  char- 
acter of  God.   that  IX  men  "wUl  obey   the 


will  of  Ood.  Juatlce  and  peace  will  Increa*- 
ingly  prevail  In  hlatory ";  and  that  "every 
individual  1*  of  Infinite  worth  In  the  eyes  of 
Ood  and  must  always  be  regarded  by  hU 
fellows  not  a*  a  mean*  to  an  end,  but  as  an 
end  In  himself." 

aOClAL    JUSTlCt    IMF«aATT\-« 

In  a  concluding  paragraph  the  document 
assert*:  "A*  long  a*  there  U  poverty.  Insecu- 
rity, fear,  oppreaslon.  there  will  be  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  such  false  messlah*  a*  have  led 
people*  a*iray  In  thl*  last  generation.  No 
campaign  against  communism  can  aucceed 
unless  It  also  attsck*  thess  evils  and  pro- 
ceeds towsrd  the  reallMtlon  of  »  Just  and 
Christian  society" 

A  prcHiram  of  "appropriate  action*  d«- 
*lgned  to  meet  a*  well  a*  to  combat  the 
threat  of  communlam  U  appended  to  the 
document.  It  include*  the  following  pro- 
p«*als: 

•  I  Resist  all  Individual  and  group  practices 
which  restrict  or  threaten  constitutional 
human  right*. 

2.  Support  efforts  to  extend  civil  liberties 
to  Individuals  or  minority  group*  now  denied 
them 

3.  Provide  more  adequate  and  equitable 
educational  facilities  and  services  through- 
out the  country. 

4.  Develop  a  broad  program  of  health  pro- 
tection, to  secure  reasonably  satisfactory 
medical  care  for  all.  regardless  of  location  or 
economic  condition. 

5.  Work  for  a  comprehensive  housing  pro- 
gram, realistically  planned  and  executed  so 
as  to  make  possible  wholesome  home  life. 

e.  Advocate  opportunity  for  regular  work 
for  persons  desiring  It  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

7.  Warn  against  the  threat  of  mounting 
militarisation  In  America  and  elsewhere;  ad- 
vocate world  disarmament;  strengthen  the 
civil  functions  of  Government. 

8  Insist  upon  the  larger  and  more  efB- 
clent  uae  of  United  States  Government  funds 
to  reconstruct  the  peacetime  economies  of 
the  nations. 

9  Advocate  government  by  law  on  a  world 
basts  and  support  constructive  movement* 
In  that  direction. 


Truth  Versus  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WEdT  \1RCIN1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  25  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  consent  tn  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Truth  Versus  Communism." 
published  In  the  Charleston  Gazette  for 
August  20,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^icord, 
a5  follows: 

TatJTH  vrmsus  communism 

The  most  effective  weapon  that  can  be  used 
to  defeat  communism  Is  the  truth.  That 
weapon  Is  being  sadly  neglected. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  let  communism  wear 
Itself  out.  to  wait  for  It  to  prove  Itself  a 
failure.  That  may  take  too  long.  Democracy 
ought  to  go  about  showing  by  cold  facts  that 
communism  Is  a  fallacy,  has  always  been  such 
and  can  never  be  anything  else. 


The  conception  of  communism  Is  popular- 
ly attributed  to  Karl  Marx.  German  econo- 
mist who  preached  It  about  100  years  ago. 
His  Idea  was  that  all  wealth  U  produced 
by  labor  and  should  go  to  labor.  Incidentally 
he  Ignored  the  fact  that  management  of 
capital  Is  also  labor— mental  labor,  but 
nevertheleaa  labor. 

But  the  theory  of  communism  was  by  no 
means  original  with  Marx.  Plato,  Greek  phl- 
losophsr,  born  427  B.  M..  voiced  It  as  an 
Idealistic  philosophy  but  he  did  It  with 
tongtw  in  cheek.  He  *»ld  It  would  work  only 
if  backed  by  a  colossal  11*.  The  people  would 
have  to  be  mads  to  bsllcvs  that  the  system 
would  prove  Infallible. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  human  race  no 
system  of  government  has  ever  proved  in- 
fallible. No  system  can  be  perfect  so  long 
a*  man  hlmaelf  la  Imperfect  The  beet  we 
can  do  I*  go  ahead  and  profit  by  our  errors 
that  are  the  outcome  of  necesaary  experi- 
mentation. 

Probably  never  In  the  history  of  civilization 
has  wise  experimentation  In  government 
been  carried  on  to  the  extent  It  ha*  sines 
the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  and  never 
so  successfully.  Admittedly  the  process  has 
not  been  entirely  free  from  mistakes,  but  the 
progress  made  In  the  Improvement  of  human 
relations  and  conditions  of  living  has  far 
overshadowed  the  errors. 

An  argument  that  adherents  of  commu- 
nism advance  Is  that  It  Is  the  system  by 
which  the  ants  carry  on  their  organization 
successfully.  StudenU  have  been  intrigued 
by  the  efficiency  with  which  ant  colonies  are 
governed  They  note  the  ruthlesaness  of  the 
system,  the  fact  that  the  Individual  Itself  is 
of  no  consequence,  and  that  the  good  of  the 
collective  colony  only  1*  of  Importance. 
Thus,  we  have  the  theory  of  communism  that 
only  the  welfare  of  the  *tate  matters  and  that 
the  Interests  of  the  Individual  as  such  are 
not  to  be  considered.  Tlils  Idea  Is  pushed  so 
hard  that  the  existence  of  God  Is  denied,  the 
state  being  *ub*tltuted  for  Him. 

Out  of  the  theorle*  of  Plato  and  Karl  Marx 
ha*  grown  the  conception  that  man  1*  totally 
incapable  of  governing  himself  collectively. 
That  theory  is  In  direct  and  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory  of  democracy.     Commu- 
nism holds  that  peoples  to  be  governed  suc- 
cessfully must  be  completely  regimented  In 
their  every  sctlon.  even  their  thinking.     That 
they  must  be  totally  subjugated  to  one  all- 
powerful  guiding  head.     That  Is  the  totali- 
tarianism that  now  controls  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  to  considerable  If  not  full  extent  the 
Russian  satellite  or  captive  nations  of  Europe. 
Seeping  out  from  under  the  Iron  curtain 
there  Is  an  Increasing  volume  of  fact*  that 
shows  that  while  communism  Is  working  It  Is 
doing  so  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  In- 
dividuals under  Its  control.     We  are  not  told 
whether  our  Government  has  been   assem- 
bling and  coordinating  this  detailed  Infor- 
mation, but  by  all  means  this  ought  to  be 
done.     And  by  all  means  there  ought  to  be 
full  publicity  of  the  facts  so  that  all  In  this 
country   who   are    Inclined   to  suspect   that 
communism  offers  anything  of  value  be  fully 
Informed    so    that    they    can    reform    their 
opinions. 

We  ourselves  know  what  values  democracy 
offers.  We  see  them  all  abcut  us  when  we 
stop  to  look.  But  one  wonders  If  knowledge 
of  the  blessings  of  democracy  Is  disseminated 
with  any  effectiveness  among  the  peoples  of 
totalitarian  nations?  Could  not  plainly  un- 
prejudiced facts,  pro  and  con,  be  arrayed  so 
that  all  peoples  everywhere  could  Judge  for 
themseU'es  whether  commimlsm  is  preferable 
to  democracy? 

Plato  said  thafe^communlsm  could  succeed 
only  If  backed  by  a  colossal  lie.  The  only 
way  to  combat  a  colossal  He  Is  by  publication 
of  the  unvarnished  truth.  That  Is  a  Job  for 
our  democratic  Government  that  has  been 
neglected  too  long. 
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A  Stamp  for  Pee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  OTAX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT» 

Thur$day.  August  25  (.legislative  day  of 
Tfiundav,  Juiu  2),  1949 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  a«k  unanlmouf  consent  to  have  In- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscono 
•n  editorial  from  the  August  12,  1949,  Is- 
stie  of  The  Evening  Star  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  and  a  fitting  tribute  in  verse  from 
the  trenchant  pen  of  Jame.s  Patrick  Mc- 
Govern,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar, 
a  former  captain  In  our  Army  during 
the  First  World  War.  and  the  special 
Wa.shington  representative  of  the  Ari- 
zona Daily  Sun. 

The  Utle  of  the  editorial  is  a  fitting 
one:  A  Stamp  for  Poe.  All  American 
readers  will  be  happy  to  see  the  edi- 
torial and  to  read  Captain  McGovem's 
tribute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  tribute  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoKD,  as  follows: 

A  STAMP  rOB  POE 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson, 
announcing  that  he  has  approved  a  postage 
tttamp  In  honor  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  has  taken 
a  step  which  long  has  been  urged  by  the 
philatelists  of  the  United  States.  The  tragic 
lyricist,  bhort-etory  writer,  and  critic  cer- 
tainly merits  such  recognition.  His  claims 
were  set  forth  many  years  before  Washington 
Irving.  James  Fenlmore  Cooper.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Louisa  liCay  Alcott,  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Murk  Twain).  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  John  Greeuleaf  Whit  tier.  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Walt  Whitman,  and  James 
Whltcomb  Rllej-  were  commemorated. 

But  delay  in  admitting  Poe  to  the  Na- 
tion's gallery  of  literary  celebrities  was  not 
au  unnatural  clrctimstsnce.  Time  was  need- 
ed for  adequate  appreciation  of  his  qualities. 
He  was  out  of  step  with  his  own  generation. 
His  earliest  biographers  were  bitter  enemies 
uho  sought  to  damage  his  reputation  irrepa- 
rably after  he  himself  had  passed  beyond 
their  malice.  They  were  followed  by  com- 
mentators whd  were  so  fanatic  In  their  ad- 
miration that  their  Judgment  could  not  be 
trusted.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Raven  and 
the  Gold  Bug  suffered  almost  as  much  at  the 
hands  of  seme  of  his  friends  as  he  did  at 
those  of  his  foes. 

Even  now  there  stiU  Is  confusion  about 
what  Poe  actually  accomplished.  The  power 
of  his  Imagination  commonly  is  ccnceded. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
romantic  school  of  fiction  which  still  flour- 
ishes. II  he  did  not  invent  the  "who-dunlt," 
he  at  least  set  the  style  to  which  the  most 
noteworthy  producers  of  mystery  tales  con- 
form. In  verss  he  established  models  which 
continue  to  guide  practitioners  of  the  metric 
art  who  reaUy  wish  to  be  metrical.  He  was 
the  forerunner  of  Kipling  and  Klasefield,  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats,  and  many  French  and 
German  bards.  His  Influence  may  be  detect- 
ed in  even  so  different  an  artist  as  Robert 
Frost. 

But  Poe's  life  also  Is  Important — as  a  life. 
He  needs  to  be  studied  for  the  drama  of  his 
career,  a  poignant  series  of  Incidents  un- 
matched In  the  history  of  American  letters. 
When  what  happened  to  him  is  understood, 
his  poems  and  his  stories  and  his  appraisals 
of  the  endeavors  of  other  persons  are  seen  to 
be  noere  reflections  of  his  own  experience,  his 
own  ordeal,  his  own  Incredible  yet  authentic 
achievement.     He  looms  In  our  native  land- 


soaps  as  81iak*^>esre  does  tn  that  of  Eng- 
land or  Dante  In  that  of  Italy — not  necessarily 
tot  the  productions  of  his  pen  but  for  his 
tremendous  sensitivity,  his  prodigious  c*9»c- 
Ity  to  see.  to  hear,  to  fsel.  to  know  sorrow 
and  Joy. 

The  stamp  for  Poe  will  b«  released  on  the 
centennlia  of  his  death  on  October  7,  1849.  It 
Will  tsstlfy  to  tbs  fact  that  he  survived  that 
tvent  as  much  as  any  author  tver  dUl. 


lAji  iaLAw  voa 

Rart  drtams  inspired,  bow  myittc,  poignant, 
rtal, 

Tou  lived,  you  wrote,  In  vibrant  pros*  and 
rhyme: 

A  pathos  awesome,  love  deathless  and  sub- 
lime 

Pulsed  In  your  tragic  strains,  whose  tones  are 
seal 

Of  passions  patterned  In  their  keen-wrought 
lines 

With  blending  colors  of  your  gem-hued  art. 

Symmetrical  In  Intellect  and  heart. 

Harmonious  In  classical  designs. 

Pioneer  of  poetry  and  story. 

Critic  leader  with  no  laureate  brow. 

To   whom   thorns   were  the  only  crown   of 
glory, 

To  whom,  reviled,  our  age  pays  homage  now. 

Melody's  musician,  by  whose  tomb 

Haimts  the  magic  of  your  "Ulalume." 

— James  Patrick  McGovern. 


The  Arrosance  of  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Arro- 
gance of  Power,"  by  Marquis  Chllds. 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  Ausust  20,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

THE  ARROCAN'CE  OF  POWE« 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  charitable  view  of  Gen.  Harry 
Vaughan's  associates  that  he  Is  merely  a 
good  fellow  anxious  to  do  favors  for  his 
friends  has  been  considerably  dimmed  by 
the  t  stlmony  before  the  Senate  Investigating 
committee. 

While  the  General  may  be  able  to  refute 
the  testimony  presented  In  open  session  by 
witnesses  under  oath,  the  picture  as  It  stands 
now  is  not  a  pretty  one.  The  implications 
of  the  influence  exercised  from  the  White 
House  In  behalf  of  a  fixer's  client  are  bad 
enough.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
Vaughan  affair  that  is  Just  as  reprehensible. 

That  is  the  use  of  coercion  and  threat 
against  a  minor  Government  officeholder  who 
was  reluctant  to  do  a  favor  for  a  firm  that 
had  flagrantly  violated  the  law.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  arrogance  of  power  wielded 
by  a  party  long  in  office. 

General  Vaughan  has  never  been  elected  to 
anjrthing.  It  is  most  unliliely  thst  he  ever 
could  be  elected  to  any  office.  Yet.  on  the 
testimony  of  Henry  C.  Hathom,  a  former 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der oath,  we  see  Vaughan  arrogating  imcon- 
sclonable  powers  to  himself. 

This  is  a  symptom  oi  political  unwisdtnoi; 
yes.  of  political  atrophy,  that  the  administra- 
tion wiU  ignore  at  its  perlL     The  public  may 


he  cynical  about  the  gift  of  deep  freezers. 
But  the  American  people  are  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  the  intlmstlon  that  the  power  of 
ofBcs  is  a  permanent  and  Ood-glven  right. 

Other  instances  of  the  same  abuse  of  power 
have  occurred  in  recent  months.  One  of  the 
most  notorious  was  the  way  in  which  Rep- 
resentative FXAjfcis  C  WaLTza  drove  an  able 
civil  servant,  Roy  James,  out  of  office. 
James'  only  off  ens*  appears  to  have  been  that 
he  ran  for  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket 
In  opposition  to  WsLTsa,  who  Is  now  serving 
bli  ninth  term  In  the  Mouse. 

The  suspicion  grows  that  this  arroganoe  of 
office  ooncsals  something  worse.  Far  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  public  Interest. 
All  thst  the  public  sees  are  the  convenient 
arrangements  of  the  Inner  circle  glossed  by 
public  statements  often  wide  of  the  facts. 

An  example  Is  the  way  In  which  the  con- 
firmation of  Attorney  Oeneral  Tom  Cisrk  to 
be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cotrt  was  jmt 
ahead  of  urgent  legislation  and  of  other  nom- 
inations long  sidetracked.  This  was  done 
even  though  Clark  cannot  sit  with  his  eight 
brethren  on  the  Supreme  Bench  until  Oc- 
tober when  the  sessions  of  the  Court  are 
resumed 

It  was  done  in  the  face  of  rumors  current 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  5-percenter 
Investigation  would  eventually  be  developed. 
At  the  same  time  the  Senate  Inquiry  was 
postponed. 

This  may  have  been  a  most  Innocent  ar- 
rangement. But  timed  as  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  relation  to  the  Vaughan  Inquiry, 
there  wUl  be  doubts.  The  action  on  Clark 
came  as  Government  departments  and  the 
European  Cooperation  Administration  were 
desperately  casting  abotit  for  some  way  to 
stay  In  business  In  thr  face  of  the  Senate's 
failure  to  pass  essential  appropriation  bUIs. 

The  symptoms  of  arrogance  of  a  party  In 
power  since  1933  had  somethmg  to  do.  In  my 
opinion  with  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats 
in  the  congressional  election  of  1946.  That 
ancient  slogan  of  American  politics.  "Turn 
the  rastals  out,"  may  sound  a  bit  primitive. 
But  It  is  still  a  going  rule  of  conduct. 

Despite  the  final  outcome.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  Independent  voter  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign  last  fall  was  looking 
for  an  alternative.  Falling  to  find  It,  be 
voted  the  Democrats  back  Into  office. 

Perhaps  the  most  baleful  effect  of  the  8- 
percenter  revelations  Is  the  example  It  sets 
In  the  Nation.  It  will  cncournge  the  system 
of  flx-and-favor.  the  graft  and  the  crlmlnail- 
ty  already  far  too  prevalent  on  the  level  of 
local  administration. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days 
alMUt  the  danger  of  a  welfare  state.  Much 
of  that  talk  seems  to  me  beside  the  point. 
To  run  a  welfare  state  you  must  have  com- 
petence, responsibility  and  ordinary  honesty 
at  every  level. 

The  greater  danger,  In  my  opinion,  Is  that 
we  shall  get  the  handout  state.  Under  the 
guise  of  social  welfare  the  entrenched  poli- 
tician will  pass  out  pensions  and  perquisites 
to  the  favored.  And  the  handout  state  can 
be  far  more  costly  in  every  way  than  the  wel- 
fare state. 


Smats  Says  Events  in  Enrope  Are  Small 
Potatoes  Compared  to  Those  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd,  I 
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Include  the  following  extracts  from  an 
article  In  the  London  Times  of  June  8. 
1949.  reporting  a  statement  by  Gen.  Jan 
Christian  Smuts,  whose  predictions  of 
things  to  come  have  proved  him  one  of 
the  most  far-seeing  prophets  and  states- 
men of  our  times.     It  is  instructive  that 
at  a  time  when  we  are  being  beguiled 
into   concentrating   our   attention   and 
efforts  on  Europe,  he — along  with  the 
Russians — believe    that   events   in   Asia 
are  enormously  more  important. 
The  extracts  follow: 
The  indifference  displayed  by  the  British 
(wople  toward  evenla  unparalleled  In  history 
was  regretted  by  General  Smuts  when,  in  a 
atatement  to  the  press  In  London  yesterday. 
he  suggested  that  much  more  was  required 
from  the  nation  In  a  time  of  "twllll^t  of 
man's  spirit." 

He  spoke  of  sinister  and  tremendous  move- 
ments which  threatened  to  submerge  peo- 
ples, and  of  a  theory  that  the  history  of  man- 
kind dlxplayed  rhythms.  Manltlnd,  he  said, 
was  now  In  the  trough  of  waves,  and  in  the 
horrors  of  that  experience  should  be  more 
watchful  than  ever  before,  for  that  was  the 
time  when  things  went  wrong. 

General  Smuts  said  he  did  not  attach  great 
Importance  to  dtfBculties  experienced  In 
Surop*.  The  dispute  In  Germany  was  Just  a 
fame  of  hl«h  politics  which  should  not  be 
taken  seriously  provided  the  Western  Powers 
were  wide  awake.  The  greatest  changes  In  a 
world  which  had  changed  enormously  were 
tn  the  Far  Kast. 

Asia  was  developing  a  new  nationalism — a 
tremendous  event  of  which  the  results  could 
hot  yet  be  comprehended.  The  population. 
r*pr«aentlzig  twu-thlrds  of  the  human  race. 
iMd  for  a  MBtury  been  guided  by  European 
^w»f"T.  eapttal.  and  knowledge,  but  the  driv- 
ing force  was  now  being  sapped.  The  Euro- 
peans were  going.  God  only  knew  what 
would  happen  now  that  Asia  was  thrown 
back  on  her  own  resources.  The  situation 
might  be  the  gravest  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  western  evenu  by  comparison  were  small 
potatoes.     •     •     • 

Strength  of  spirit,  courage,  and  independ- 
ence were  the  great  needs.  Nothing  was  more 
dangerous  than  to  sit  like  a  mouse  watching 
an  oncoming  snake — paralyzed  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  frustration.  Mankind  should 
lataaftf  up  and  ftght  what  seemed  to  t>e  the 
'^teasers — the  cold  war.  the  underground 
movements-whlcb  were  sapping  the  spirits  of 
peoples.  Nor  were  the  dangers  only  external. 
Western  civilization  was  at  a  low  ebb.  If 
thOM  peoples  stood  firm  now.  they  would 
acaln  stand  at  the  top  of  the  world.  Events 
wo  jld  be  determined  by  Individuals,  for  na- 
tions were  the  summation  of  their  peoples. 


Middle-Income  Families  Need  Hoaiet, 
Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirosMU 
tS  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  by  Catherine  Bauer,  who  is  vice 
ptvatdent  of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ftrtnce  and  an  authority  on  nousing : 

Paaeac*  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1»40  u  a 
major   victory   tot   the   administration   and 


the  American  people.  It  was  also  a  major 
defeat  for  the  real-estate  lobby,  whose  Ig- 
noble hysteria  probably  weakened  the  well- 
organized  and  very  well  oiled  campaign 
against  the  bill.  (In  their  Washington  let- 
ter of  June  30.  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  blamed  Dewey  and  Taft  more 
than  Truman  and  the  Democrats  for  this 
triumph  of  socialization.) 

The  long  Hght  for  effective  housing  legis- 
lation  would   be  worth  some  real   political 
analysis.     Why.  for  instance,  has  housing  re- 
form remained  such  a  bitterly  antiadmlnls- 
tratlon  Issue  in  the  House,  while  It  has  long 
been  so  thoroughly  bipartisan  In  the  Senate? 
The  popular  Une-up  Is  also  Interesting.     Col- 
laborating actively  with  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  were  all  the  national  labor, 
veteran,  religious,  welfare,  and  civic  organi- 
zations,   almost    without    exception.     Local 
governments  were  solidly  behind  the  bill,  and 
several    slum-conscious    city    councils    even 
voted  contributions  to  the  National  Housing 
Conlerence.     Funds  for  the  campaign,  mea- 
ger though  they  were,  dribbled  In  from  all 
over  the  country,  rather  more  from  the  South 
than  from  big  northern  cities  or  powerful 
national    organizations.     The    Dlxlecrats    In 
the  House,  who  almost  defeated  the  bill  by 
voting  with  their  Republican  friends  at  the 
last  minute,  may  well  turn  out  to  have  made 
a  big  mistake. 

On  the  other  side  were  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  and  the  United 
States  Saving  and  Loan  League,  backed  up  by 
their  friends  In  the  Producers'  CouncU,  and 
the  United  States  Chamljer  of  Commerce. 
In  its  die-hard  strategy,  moreover,  the  real- 
estate  lobby  did  not  even  represent  fairly 
the  views  of  Its  own  constituents.  Many 
local  real-estate  boards  are  on  record  In 
favor  of  a  limited  public-housing  program, 
and  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  for  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  is  widely  ac- 
cepted  by  property  Interests. 

This  was  therefore  a  victory  for  a  new 
kind  of  line-up  of  some  potential  signifi- 
cance, which  might  be  called  a  consumer 
civic  welfare  coalition.  In  the  past  there 
was  always  some  other  angle  to  housing 
legislation:  Employment  in  the  1930s,  war- 
production  efflclency  In  the  early  forties. 
But  In  the  postwar  jjerlod  bousing  has  been 
a  straight  consumer  Issue,  a  question  of 
family  and  community  welfare  pure  and 
simple.  And  the  political  weakness  of  the 
consumer  In  America  has  been  reemphaslzed 
by  the  recent  history  of  price  controls,  etc. 
This  time,  however,  the  consumers  finally 
won. 

The  5- year  controversy  waa  Itself  a  big 
factor.  A  great  resounding  Nation-wide  row 
may  l)e  a  pretty  crude  form  of  adult  educa- 
tion, blurred  by  the  smoke  of  propaganda 
and  distorted  by  the  heat  of  embattled  polit- 
ical emotion.  But  there  is  no  more  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  speedy  popular  enlight- 
enment on  the  Ins  and  outs  of  a  complicated 
question  of  public  policy.  The  basic  facts 
do  come  out  in  the  open,  one  way  or  an- 
other. So  we  can  probably  thank  the  real- 
estate  lobby  for  the  fact  that  the  American 
people,  including  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
housing  In  the  past  few  yeara. 

But  we'll  need  all  this  public  enlighten- 
ment and  a  lot  more  besides  If  the  next  two 
steps  In  housing  policy  and  civic  planning 
are    to    be    accompU.ihed    successfully. 

QUCBTION   ICO.    1.    ASMINISniATIOH    OF   THE    NEW 
PaOOBAM 

The  Housing  Act  merely  provides  a  good  set 
of  tools  for  rehousing  slum  dwellers,  for  the 
Improvement  and  replacement  of  decrepit 
farm  homes,  for  much-needed  research,  and 
for  the  clearance  and  redevelopment  of 
blighted  areas.  The  operating  Initiative  and 
responsibility  for  this  program  is  entirely 
local,   but  the   framework   of   purpoae   and 


policy  mtist  nevertheless  be  shaped  at  the 
Federal  level,  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  its  constituent,  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration.  These  are  pretty 
weak  agencies  at  the  present  moment.  Al- 
most everyone  who  spoke  at  the  Washington 
housing  convention  last  May  made  some 
pointed  allusion  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
present  top  administrative  set-up  for  such 
vast  new  responsibilities. 

The  PHA  was  unfortunately  the  particular 
butt  of  the  Seventy-ninth  and  Eightieth 
Congresses.  Most  of  its  able  and  experienced 
peraonnel  were  lost,  and  with  few  exceptions 
an  atmosphere  of  shell  shock,  fear,  and  de- 
moralization still  pervades  the  offices  In  the 
Longfellow  Building.  It  was  not  their  fault, 
but  unless  fresh  zeal  is  rapidly  developed  and 
energetic  new  blood  Injected  at  all  levels,  the 
dead  hand  of  a  timid  and  tired  bureaucracy 
.will  dull  and  delay  and  frustrate  the  great 
creative  possibilities  of  the  new  public-hous- 
ing program. 

The  HHFA  is  also,  by  and  large,  a  timid, 
stodgy,  and  imlmaglnatlve  agency.  Its  Ad- 
ministrator, always  considered  a  safe  FHA 
man  by  the  real-estate  lobby  (which  publicly 
consoles  Itself  with  this  thought),  contrib- 
uted very  little  to  the  development  or  defense 
of  the  program  which  he  Is  now  responsible 
for  carrying  out.  The  revltallzatlon  of  the 
PHA  and  the  establishment  of  entirely  new 
agencies  and  policies  to  handle  urban  rede- 
velopment and  research  (perhapw  coopera- 
tives, as  well,  in  the  near  future)  will  be  a 
major  test  of  his  social  Ideals  and  adminis- 
trative acumen. 

But  the  real  and  ultimate  responsibility  for 
this  program  Is  at  the  grass-roots  level,  all 
the  more  so  If  dynamic  leadership  from 
Washington  Is  lacking.  The  quality  of  the 
results  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  local 
housing  authorities,  planning  commissions, 
and  redevel-^pment  agencies  that  will  devise 
the  plans  and  programs,  buy  the  land,  nego- 
tiate for  its  future  use.  and  build  and  man- 
age the  low-rent  housing.  But  the  Issues  in- 
volved are  very  literally  close  to  home; 
that's  why  they're  both  cor- plicated  and  con- 
troversial. And  even  If  a  city  hires  the  best 
experts  available,  they  won't  get  very  far 
without  well -organized  and  well-informed 
citizen  support  liehlnd  them. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  Issues: 
In  the  first  place,  the  public-housing  pro- 
gram Is  five  times  as  large  as  that  started  un- 
der the  United  States  Housing  Act  before 
the  war.  and  the  results  will  have  no  small 
effect  on  urban  environment  and  commu- 
nity life.  But  housing  projects,  however 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  In  accord  with 
the  law,  can  be  dull  and  dreary,  ugly,  un- 
sulted  to  family  life,  badly  located,  and  man- 
aged with  officious  paternalism.  And  ten- 
ant selection,  without  citizen  vigilance,  can 
acquire  a  political  tinge. 

The  problem  of  designing  large-scale  hous- 
ing so  that  it  is  humane  and  attractive  as 
well  as  efficient  has  by  no  means  been  solved, 
whether  by  public.  Institutional,  or  specula- 
tive builders.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  free  and 
experimental  attitude,  the  most  Imaginative 
architectural  and  managerial  talent  avail- 
able, and  the  kind  of  popular  Interest  and 
concern  that  can  mow  down  obsolete  building 
codes,  stupid  sonlng  restrictions,  too  rigid 
minimum  standards  handed  out  from 
Washington,  and  bureaucratic  or  political 
opportunism.  Above  all.  perhaps,  we  must 
dispense  with  the  notion  that  housing  for 
poor  people  should  look  the  part  and  main- 
tain a  sort  of  charity  atmosphere.  Here 
Is  one  field  at  least  where  a  little  utoplanlsm, 
however  unfashionable,  could  be  used  to  great 
advantage. 

Then  there  Is  the  fact  that  Federal  sub- 
sidles  for  redevelopment  require  the  prepara- 
tion of  over-all  local  land-use  plans,  which 
means  that  every  city  and  metropolitan  dis- 
trict will  have  to  make  some  profound  and 
far-reaching  decisions,  for  better  or  worao. 
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Vaart  urban  areas  have  been  completely  re- 
built In  the  past,  only  to  find  that  the  basic 
urban  problems  of  congestion  and  trans- 
portation had  become  more  Insoluble  than 
ever.  This  time  the  reconstruction  will  be 
by  public  Initiative,  at  considerable  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  who  had  better  make  s\ire  they 
are  getting  their  money's  worth  in  improved 
civic  arrangements. 

Moreover,  the  Housing  Act  offers  specific 
encouragement  for  metropolitan  and  regional 
planning,  and  for  the  development  of  new 
outlying  communities  as  well  as  slum 
clearance.  These  new  tools  should  be  exceed- 
ingly Important  right  now,  when  the  hotis- 
Ing  shortage  will  force  construction  on  vacant 
sites  before  wholesale  clearaiK^e  can  be 
tackled.  But  in  most  areas  the  full  use  of 
these  tools  depends  on  basic  changes  In  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  chaotic  and 
overlapping  local  governments.  These 
changes  are  long  overdue,  but  they  will  l>e 
unpopular  with  politicians  and  property 
owners  wedded  to  status  quo  arrangements. 
Only  a  great  metropolitan  civic  movement 
can  force  action  for  unified  planning  and 
development. 

Local  decisions  about  housing  and  land  use 
win  also  affect  very  greatly  the  whole  future 
pattern  of  race  and  class  relations  In  every 
commtinlty.  In  the  North,  at  least,  the  day 
of  enforced  residential  segregation  by  color 
Is  unquestionably  drawing  to  a  close.  But 
the  transition  will  be  quick  or  slow,  smooth 
or  violent,  depending  wholly  on  the  quality 
and  good  sense  of  responsible  civic  leadership. 
In  my  opinion,  there  Is  likely  to  be  more 
delay  and  controversy  In  the  long  run  In  the 
communities  that  try  to  temp>orlze  than  in 
cities  like  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  where 
a  positive  official  stand  against  subsidized 
segregation  has  already  been  taken. 

SlmUarly,  only  enllghtend  citizen  action 
can  stop  the  trend  toward  wholesale  class 
segregation.  The  increasing  standardization 
of  rents,  prices,  and  building  tyjies  over  vast 
areas  Is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  Ixxia 
flde  neighborhood  planning  which  receives 
so  much  llp-ser%1ce  today. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  Is  the  fact 
that  every  town,  metropolitan  area,  and 
rural  region  in  this  country  should  have  an 
energetic  citizens'  housing  and  planning  or- 
ganization, representing  a  cross-section  of 
popular  Interests  and  professional  knowl- 
edge, intimately  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  local  agencies,  and  In  close  touch 
with  such  national  groups  as  the  National 
Housing  Conference  in  Washington.  The 
latter  played  a  major  role  In  formulating 
the  new  Housing  Act  and  steering  it  through 
Congress  because  all  the  public  interest 
organizations  concerned  with  better  housing 
conditions  made  it  their  Information  center 
and  focal  point.  Some  such  coordinated 
leadership  is  now  needed  in  every  community. 

QtTBBTION    NO.    S.    COOPEB.\TIVI   HOUSTNC  TO 
nti.    THE    CAP 

The  Housing  Act  is  very  good  so  far  as  It 
goes.  But  it  stUl  leaves  a  large  no  man's  land 
in  the  housing  market:  the  families  who  are 
Ineligible  for  subsidized  public  housing  but 
who  cannot  afford  the  ordinary  speculative 
home  as  currently  produced. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  limited 
market  for  private-housing  enterprise.  But 
today  the  veterans  and  labor  organizations 
are  acutely  Interested  In  housing,  and  they 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  their 
members  happen  to  be  in  the  gap.  They 
also  know  that  all  the  successive  promises 
of  the  speculative  buUders  and  pref  abrlcaton 
have  miserably  failed  to  date.  They  sup- 
ported the  General  Housing  Act,  but  they 
BtUl  want  something  more.  And  one  of 
the  things  they  are  interested  in  Is  cooper- 
atives. 

There  has  been.  In  fact,  a  spontaneous 
burst  of  Intarest  tn  cooperative  housing  all 


over  the  country  ever  since  the  war.'  The 
National  Cooperative  Mutual  Hoiising  Asso- 
ciation lists  about  a  hundred  such  groups, 
of  whom  it  has  some  direct  knowledge. 
Nothing  could  be  more  Important  for  the 
future  of  housing  and  community  life  In 
America  than  to  Implement  this  movement. 
But  what  has  happened  to  all  these  hopeful 
ventures?  Not  much,  except  delay  and  frus- 
tration. A  handful — hardly  half  a  dozen — 
have  actually  started  construction  on  a  more 
or  less  cooperative  basis.  But  these  were  the 
lucky  ones,  with  solid  financial  resources  of 
their  own,  a  piece  of  land  without  zoning  im- 
pediments or  restrictive  covenants,  first-rate 
leadership  and  technical  advice,  and  enough 
prestige  and  "Influence"  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other to  induce  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  some  lending  Institution  to 
work  with  them. 

What  most  groups  interested  in  cooperative 
homes  must  have  are: 

Cheap  over-all  long-term  financing,  from 
a  soiorce  which  is  serloTisly  interested  In  pro- 
moting successful  cooperative  housing.  In 
the  United  States  this  means  a  Federal 
agency.  Independent  of  the  PHA. 

Experienced  guidance  In  organization  and 
efficient  coordination  among  sepMirate  local 
groups  In  the  matter  of  planning,  paper  work, 
perhaps  even  construction  and  management. 
In  Europe  this  is  usually  done  by  strong  cen- 
tral housing-cooperative  organizations,  In 
ccrflaboratlon  with  local  public  agencies. 

First-rate  technical  aid  all  along  the  way, 
from  site  selection  to  design  and  operation. 

Sympathetic  encouragement  from  the  lo- 
cal government,  particularly  planning  and 
zoning  agencies.  In  site  acquisition  and  com- 
munity lay-out,  provision  of  utilities,  etc. 
Most  Swedish  and  Dutch  cities  actually  ac- 
quire and  plan  the  sites  for  cooperative  proj- 
ects and  this  would  even  be  possible  In  some 
cases  in  the  United  States  under  the  new 
provisions  of  the  General  Hovising  Act. 

Ttils  is  not  an  unthinkable  program  for 
the  United  States.  In  fact  a  great  many 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
this  term,  with  thoroughly  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship, which  would  make  a  real  start  from 
the  Federal  end  at  least.  These  bills  pro- 
vide for  direct  Federal  loans  at  around  8 
percent  to  cooperative  and  other  nonprofit 
housing  corporations,  to  be  administered  by 
a  new  agency  paralleling  the  FHA  and  the 
PHA.  Most  important  of  these  proposals  Is 
the  Sparkman-Spence  bill,  an  omnibus 
private  housing  measure  which  includes 
substantial  encouragenaent  for  cooperative 
hollaing  (along  with  some  dubious  aids  for 
speculative  builders  and  veteran  home  pur- 
chasers ) . 

None  of  the  current  congressional  pro- 
posals will  cover  the  whole  gap:  Under 
present  conditions  a  large  part  of  the  middle 
group  cannot  be  reached  without  a  subsidy 
of  some  kind.  But  they  would  meet  a  healthy 
new  demand  in  a  hitherto  untouched  mar- 
ket. And  something  of  the  kind  is  impera- 
tive if  only  to  solve  the  shortage,  since  specu- 
lative building  Is  leveling  off  and  public  hous- 
ing is  still  irrevocably  tied  to  the  direct  re- 
placement of  an  equivalent  number  of  slums. 

Some  commercial  building  Interests  might 
be  won  over  to  such  a  program,  now  that  the 
cream  has  been  skimmed  off  the  sjjeculatlve 
market.  Here  is  a  whole  new  field  of  enter- 
prise for  an  efficient  home  builder  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  modest  profit  on  purely 
construction  operations.  Many  prefabrl- 
cators  are  already  actively  interested :  This  Is 
Just  the  sort  of  distribution  system  they 
need.     Energetic  and  experimental  coopera- 

'  For  example,  an  excellent  recent  series 
of  articles  in  the  American  City,  on  "Ideas 
From  Sweden  for  an  American  Cooperative 
Housing  Program,"  by  Donald  and  Astrld 
Monson.  young  Detroit  city  planners  who 
helped  to  organise  the  United  Auto  Worker*' 
venture  In  that  city. 


tlve  leadership  might  (as  it  did  in  Scandi- 
navia) set  a  new  pace.  In  terms  of  design  and 
management,  for  both  speculative  and  public 
housing,  and  In  any  case  more  varied  and 
better  balanced  neighborhood  planning 
would  be  possible.  And.  finally,  such  a  pro- 
gram should  impose  less  risk  on  the  tax- 
payers than  that  involved  in  much  of  the 
present  FHA  and  VA  operations. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  immediate  enact- 
ment? The  Sparkman-Spence  bill  was  re- 
ported favorably,  pretty  much  Intact,  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
But  the  House  committee  finally  eliminated 
the  cooperative  housing  title  while  preserv- 
ing all  the  more  questionable  features.  This 
crucial  defeat  was  mainly  due  to  waning 
enthusiasm  in  the  White  House  in  the  face 
of  opposition  by  HHFA  Administrator  Ray- 
mond M.  Foley,  and  it  probably  means  that 
no  cooperative  program  will  be  enacted  this 
summer.  But  by  next  year  the  ground-swell 
of  Interest  among  veteran  and  labor  groups 
may  well  push  cooperative  housing  through 
Congress.  And  the  interim  will  not  be 
wasted  if  It  produces  some  bona  fide  con- 
crete analysis  of  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  cooperative  housing  under  Amer- 
ican conditions.  The  Sparkman-Spence  pro- 
posals can  be  seriously  questioned  In  sev- 
eral administrative  details,  but  the  right 
answers  will  never  be  found  at  the  atistract 
Washington  level.  They  will  only  come  from 
local  groups  who  really  want  to  get  coopera- 
tive homes. 

But  in  America  we  mainly  learn  In  the  do- 
ing, and  this  Is  one  program  we  must  start 
very  soon,  whether  we  know  all  the  answers 
or  not.  It's  needed  not  only  to  help  solve 
the  shortage,  but  for  the  most  profound 
social  and  psychological  reasons  as  well.  Un- 
der the  General  Housing  Act  we  shall  be 
building  thousands  of  homes  for  low-income 
families,  because  this  is  the  one  and  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  sliuns  and  rehouse  slum 
dwellers.  But  it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
carry  out  a  vast  program  for  the  bottom 
group  while  totally  neglecting  the  families 
of  middle  or  average  means.  Hindsight  now 
suggests,  as  Hzlxn  Gahacan  Douctjis  pointed 
out  at  the  housing  convention,  that  one  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  liberal  democrat- 
ic governments  in  Germany  and  Austria  be- 
fore the  Fascists  took  over,  a  mistake  which 
may  even  have  fostered  middle-class  fas- 
cism, waa  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  par- 
ticular needs  and  wants  of  this  group  in 
housing  reform  and  other  social  services. 


A  Summary  of  Arizona's  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  lately  come  to  hand  what  I  regard 
as  an  excellent  summary  of  the  aflBrma- 
tive  presentation  by  Arizona  witnesses 
on  the  central  Arizona  project  embedded 
In  H.  R.  934  and  H.  R.  935.  The  several 
hundred  pages  of  hearings  are  so  volumi- 
nous that  I  believe  thi-s  capsule  form 
will  be  found  helpful  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  their  inquiry  into  this  matter. 
This  summary  was  prepared  by  J.  Hub- 
bard Moeur,  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  who  is 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  legislation 
and  well  informed  on  its  merits  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  implica- 
ttons  and  of  the  facts  Involved.      Mr. 
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lloeur  Is  president  of  the  ArlMn*  Recla- 
mation Association  and  also  an  official 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, of  which  his  association  is  one  of 
the  17  groups  representing  the  17  western 
reclamation  States.  The  summary  Is  as 
follows: 

SVMMAJIT  or  Hkaumcs  Bcrosc  CoMMrmi  on 

fOiuc  Lamm.  E:oKTT-nB»T  Cokgkkm.  Fimt 

iMUON.    O.N    H.    R.    B34    AND    H.    R.    93S— 

CnmAL  Akizona  Pcojcct  Bill 

ThU  summary  cover*  only  part  I  of  the 

hearings,  that  being  the  only  portion  In  print 

ait  this  date.     Thu  portion  of  the  printed 

toMUlngs  has  only  been  available  for  a  short 

^me:    therefore,   this  Is  not   Intended  as  a 

complete  analysts  and  summary,  but  rather 

as  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  pertinent 

testimony  given  In  support  of  the  project 

toUl. 

V.  E.  Larson,  pages  399-467. 
The  Investigation  and  report  on  this  proj- 
ect was  made  and  prepared  under  the  Im- 
mediate 8u  n  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Larson,  as- 
sistant reg.  .inning  engineer  for  region 
in  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  his 
statement.  Ifr.  Larson  first  outlines  the  fea- 
tures cf  the  proposed  project,  using  for  that 
Jiurpose  a  map  showing  that  the  project 
eatures  extend  »)eyoDd  the  txjrders  of  the 
State.  Into  the  States  of  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico.    He  states: 

"Relative  to  the  prime  purpose  cf  the  proj- 
ect, irrigation,  the  area  embraced,  as  gen- 
erally discussed,  consists  of  approximately 
672.000  acres  of  highly  fertUe  and  productive 
farm  Und  on  the  flood  plains  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Olla  River  system  extending  up- 
atream  from  the  vicinity  of  Olla  Bend. 
These  lands  are  represented  by  the  shaded 
portions  of  the  agricultural  area  map  in- 
cluded in  the  report.  This  area  represents 
80  percent  of  the  land  irrigated  in  Arizona. 
Due  to  the  existence  of  favorable  ti  mpera- 
turee.  :tled     cropping     Is     practiced 

tttfoo^  e  year"  (p.  400). 

j  Since  tne  map  mentioned  may  not  at  all 
times  be  available,  it  la,  perhaps,  first  well 
to  explain  the  various  features  of  the  project. 
Ttacac  features  are  outlined  by  Mr.  Larson  as 
follows: 

1.  Bluff  Dam  > 

2.  Coconino  Dam. 

3.  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  power  plant. 

4.  Havasu  pumping  plants. 

5.  Granite  Reef  aqueduct. 

6.  VIcDcr.rll  pumping  plant  and  canal. 
7    McDv  well  Dam  and  power  plant. 

8.  Karscshoe  Dam  eolargcment  and  power 
plant 
9    Salt-Olla  aquvduct. 

10.  Butt'i  n.<rn  and  power  plant. 

II    Ch.  Dam. 

la    Tur.i  II    itjueduct. 

13  Selfurd  Valley  Improvemente. 

14  t  oani 

15  n  dlettlbutlon  system 
If   Ur.  r«l«M  fur  Balliilly 
It    P<  mtaitnti  .v»'.m„     i 
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the  San  Pedro  River,  which  would  serve  as  for  the  period  1897  to  1948,  Inclusive,  shows 

nood  control  and  regulation  of  Olla  River  the  estimated  available  annual  virgin  flow  at 

water,  and  also  generate  additional  power.  Lee  Ferry  and  other  polnU  to  International 

Charleston  Dam  would  be  constructed  on  the  boundary.     These  are : 

San    Pedro    River    and    furnUh    storage    for  Acre-feet 

Water  for  the  Tucson  aqueduct,  which  would       ^^^  ^j  l«^  y^^^ 16.270.000 

be  buUt  from  that  dam  to  th^  city  of  Txicson  oain.  Lee  Ferry  to  Hoover  Dam..     1, 060, 000 

to  furnish  needed  additional  water  supply  

for  that  city.    The  SafTord  Valley  Improve-       ^^^  ^^  Hoover  Dam 17,  330,  COO 

menu  would  consUt  of  Improvements  in  the  Tributary  Inflow.  Hoov- 

dlstrlbution  system  of  the  existing  facilities  ^^  ^^^  ^^  mterna- 

m  that  area.     Hooker  Dam.  located  In  New  ^^^^  boundary 1,420,000 

Mexico  on  the   GUa  River   would   Impound  ^^      natural      main 

water  for  use  in  New  Mexico  and  for  use  of  ^^^^^^     channel 

the  Duncan  and  Saftord  areas  in   Arizona.  losses                             1  030  000 

The  other  three  features,  to  wit,  irrigation  ' 

distribution    system,    drainage    system    for  Qain.  Hoover  Dam  to  Internatlon- 

sallnlty  control,  and  power  transmission  sys-  boundary                                  -         390, 000 

tem.  are  self-explanatory.    The  necessity  for  ' 

these   features    la   explained   by   LarK)n   on  Colorado  River  at  International 

pages  406  to  416.  Inclusive.  boundary 17.720.000 

Proceeding  with  hU  statement,  Mr.  Larson  ' 

polnU    out    that    the    report    Involves    the  He  polnU  out  that  the  report  Is  predicated 

analysis  of  four  fundamental  elements.    They  upon    Arizona's    interpretation    of    the    so- 

are:  called  Law  of  the  River,  and  that,  if  Aii- 

"(a)  Need  for  the  project:  Kixxh  la  correct  In  this  Interpretation,  there 

"(b)    Available   water  supply:  j,  sufficient  water  In  the  river  to  supply  the 

"to   Plan   of    development    to   serve    the  proposed  project. 

needs;  xhe  economic  feasibility  of  the  project  is 

"(d)   Economic  feasibility  of  the  project  discussed  by  Mr.  Larson  on  pages  413  to  417. 

(P-  *01).  Inclusive.     The  method  of  allocation  of  the 

He  then  dlscvisaes  the  need  for  the  project,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  various  functions  Is  explained. 

pointing  out  that  farming  In  the  area  is  Im-  ^^^    ^^^    estimated    direct    returns    to    the 

poeslble  without   Irrigation:    that   the   rain-  project    from    the   s^ile    of    irrigation    water. 

fall  m  the  Phoenix  area  averages  only  about  municipal  water,  and  electric  energy  are  all 

8  inches  annually,  which,  of  course.  Is  Insuf-  ^^^    ^^^^^     .j.^^^    report    la    predicated    upon 

fldent  for  the  raising  of  crops  without  Url-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  farmer  at  84.75  per 

gallon;  that  the  Irrigation  requirement  Is  an  acre-foot  at   the   farm  headgate.     The   rate 

average,  delivered  to  the  farm,  of  4  acre-feet  ^^  ^  charjed   for  electric  energy  Is  dcter- 

of  water  per  acre   per   year.      Further  em-  mm^    at    4  65    mills    per    kilowatt-hour    at 

phasUlng  that  irrigation  of  upstream  lands.  j^^  center      He  then  concludes  as  follows: 

the  pu-Tiplng  of  water  for  that  purpose,  and  ..^  outlined  above  the  project  would  pi»y 

the  re-use  of  this  water  by  additional  pump-  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^^  returns  would  equal  the  costs 

ing,    has   created    a   drainage   problem    that  ^^  accordance  with  the  repayment  provisions 

must  be  met.     He  summarizes  this  need  for  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j.  consideration'  (p.  414) . 

additional  water  as  follows:  Note.— In  this  connection.  It  is  to  be  noted 

•The  need  of  additional  water  for  Irrlga-  ^^^   ^^^  testimonies   and   studies   Indicate 

tlon  in  the  central  Arizona  project  area  U  j.  ^^^^  ^^  ^35  ^^^.j, 

fourfold.     Additional  water  Is  needed  ,  1 )  to  kuJwatt-hour  at  load  center,  the  cost  of 

relieve  ^the  overdra  t   on   the  ground-water  P      .^^^bursable   features   would   be    repaid 

basins:   ,2.   to  provide  a  supplemental  sup-  Government  In  a  period 

ply  to  lands  now  in  production,  but  not  ade-  ',  "J^roxlmatelv  70  vea-s   (  c    442 1       These 

quately  Irrigated:  (3 ,  to  permit  the  drainage  ^^i.^Kor? we  e'  base^  on  tlbles  deslS 

of  excess  salts  out  of  the  area  and  mamtam  ^fj^"" ^^\    3,5     submitted    by    Mr.    Larson. 

r  S',^it?_^=  .r?hl*n«l°t  ^but  ncw*Tme  Z  The.*  "ables  a;e  not  Included  In  part  1  of  the 

ie  lac^Tf^ater"  ?;  ^4^1)  P'^^^^    ^"^'"«'-     "'     ^'»°"    particularly 

'"^Hi^inu  out'  thlf  t J2  Uwth  of  the  city  P<>;-^-*  -.^  ^^'  '^^  '-f'^J  ^J°-  ^^,'' '^l 

of  TuS^n  and  adjacent  residential  area,  has  'rr'''^^'-"  >"  '''':J"'l'l\'"''  '  '"'  .'".'Ih   ".'"-.t 

created  a  critical  problem  of  domestic  water  f«^^                    ' i  u^L\                      ?  „.-, 

supply,    that   the  ground-water   basin,  now  '"          „„    .'  !,,'  1     o.„_^  _„.:::  '„« 

the  source  of  that  .upply.  U  overdrawn  and  ''fy  ^  «  "^  »^  f^'^ir    n    \*     o^^^n   '  III 

.upplemental  *               nply  muat   be  d.vel-  ■«"';  '  v.  ^'  ^^i  n     .  ^,^,      m    f     i«/ 

opJd;  that  an  a..              11  J. 000  acre-feet  per  ^ }^*  ^''"•""f'  »*»'"'  ■•»'  "^"i»  *P.  *"). 

year  U  required  to  furnish  the  city  of  Tucson  ^h'                        calculating  direct  beneflte 

an  adeq'"«'-  mnni,  i,w.|  water  supply.  »•  f'^"                      ''*"<*  ^y  **'    Larson,  and  It 

Heth.                            .  the  elertr teal  energy  '•                                     nuch   bem-nts   are   n  t 

reciuiren..MM,    ,              .,  »>"                                   ,g  out  of  irrigation  .uid 

■  There  Ui  hii                  md  measurable  need  •"                                •"'*    ^^*    "•*    "'    •»^''"5 

^^  »!,.                         ..   are  t<»'— '   •-■.-»»•    --  •  » 

,(i  N*                          'h  Mild  >A 
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"On  the  baals  of  the  Inveatlgationa  com- 
pleted on  the  central  Arlaona  project  by  the 
Biireau  of  Reclamation,  tbe  analysis  cf  the 
four  fundamental  elements  can  be  summar- 
ised as  follows: 

"(a)  There  le  a  deflnlu  need  for  sxipple- 
mental  water  for  Irrigation  of  lands  now 
under  cultivation  within  the  project  area. 
Ail  cf  the  potential  supply  of  water  Is  needed 
by  lands  that  have  been  farmed.  Unless 
supplemental  water  Is  made  available  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  agrlculttiral  development  will 
be  lost  resulting  in  a  serious  economic  prob- 
lem to  the  State  cf  Arizona.  The  city  of 
Tuscon  Is  In  need  of  a  supplemental  supply 
of  water  to  meet  the  growing  requirements. 
There  Is  a  critical  power  shortage  In  the 
southwest  area  at  the  present  time.  Unless 
hydropower  potentialities  are  utilized,  re- 
quirements mutt  be  met  by  expanding  steam 
developments  which  will  result  in  further 
consumption  of  limited  Irreplaceable  natu- 
ral resources.  All  of  the  potential  power 
output  of  the  project  could  be  utilized  Im- 
mediately. 

"(b)  Practically  all  of  the  potential  water 
supply  for  the  project  must  come  from  the 
Colorado  Rivef.  Compacts  and  contrjicts 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  States  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  wide  dilTerence  In 
the  Interpretation  of  these  documents  by 
ofHclals  of  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  project  water  supply  from  the 
Colorado  River  is  dependent  on  the  validity 
of  the  interpretations  by  oCicials  of  Arizona. 

"(c)  The  potential  development,  as  out- 
lined, would  serve  the  needs  of  the  area  to 
the  full  extent  of  Arizona's  asserted  entitle- 
ment. The  supplemental  Irrigation  water 
made  available  In  Arizona  would  prevent  a 
one-third  loss  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  farm  lard  that  has  been  In  cultivation. 
Domestic  water  supplies  would  be  Improved. 
The  hydro  power  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able wou!d  restilt  In  a  saving  of  about  6.000,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  annually.  Many  other 
needff  would  be  served  or  supplemented  by 
the  potential  development. 

"(d)  Under  provlslone  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  the  project  would  pay 
tut.  The  ber.eftu  exceed  the  costs  by  a 
ratio  cf  more  than  1^.  Experience  and  his- 
tory have  proven  that  the  strengtljenlng  of 
a  weak  unit  of  our  national  economy  adds 
to  the  strenetti  of  the  whole,  both  in  normal 
times  and  In  emergencies;  the  central  Arl- 
eooa  project  has  been  designated  for  such 
purpoae"  (p.  417). 

A  great  portion  cf  the  testimony  at  the 
hearings  was  devoted  to  the  question  of 
the  legal  availaMlUy  of  this  water.  If  the 
amendmenu  adopted  by  the  SenaM  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  are 
adupt^':  '  '^'  'lie  Laode  Commit* 

tee,  tii'  «  oonaMeratlon  of 

illle  iKuuieni  I.  retnove4«  becauee  the  bill  ae 
(Mnendeii  bv  t)i«<  8«>natc  oommlttee  wou'rl  tint 
au'  lis  for  '  I  of 

Uie  i,-...-  ■••  •-  "- 

lUef  aqueo 

tlvett  lo  Caiuurjii.t  ur  air 
htiucht  lie  rmito  ««M  h^ 
fe»»M«  •  •yit«  p  »kMll  • 
mtiht  H«  ttiitri#  II  urH  i» 


M>    «  '"-■■'  ■ •-'"  ' 

IH^ 

I  i*i«ur,  pa^eti  imjlll 

Tti*  pvi^ri^i I'  a  ol  Um  Oal«* 

iiut.i  RUef  u  1 n  itittaiaeiit  o( 

le  one 

(•I  *•••  i»*  Mwii  w i»M  iMiTw  »»vii  •  **  ''*er 

to  •  taal  a^M^l  UMM. 

I    (M    V       •  '"^r  AViii,  piuiee  oa  th. 

Mr  .  -  • >ry  of  Ue  ievelupmeal 

of  r>eiiii  \i  AriMitia  Mid  llM  UM  of  ■Mff>88  OA^ 
III  <ir  -..i  w4ter  and  the  neeeeellf  Of  tup. 

pirmeiaai  w«t«*.    fw  ipwiAfl  refMrtttM  m  to 


the  declining  supply  of  tudergroimd  water 
aee  page  68.     Mr.  Akin  says: 

"I  am  very  conecloiis  of  the  Impending  dla- 
acter.  not  only  financial,  but  to  social  and 
human  values  which  are  painfully  real  to 
thoae  of  us  who  can  Me  homes  and  whole 
towns  facing  deeolatlon  unless  thia  problem 
to  M>lved"  (p.  69). 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  project 
Is  not  a  grant  but  1.  self -liquidating.  Page 
68.  Then  he  .ummailzes  his  statement  ae 
follows : 

"The  Congrew  should  enact  H.  B.  834 
becaiise — 

"1.  It  will  preserve  natioaally  Important 
existing  agricultural  values,  both  economic 
and  social. 

"2.  It  will  provide  development  of  great 
national  power  resources.  Important  not  only 
to  the  peacetime  economy,  but  of  real  ui- 
gency  from  a  military  standpoint  as  we  face 
the  new  atomic  age. 

"3.  It  will  stabilize  en  already  developed 
area  which  is  capable  of  siistalning  a  large 
population  and  which  is  geograpliically  lo- 
cated for  defense. 

"4.  It  la  self-liquidating  within  the  eco- 
nomic unit  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

■•5.  It  will  create  a  permanent  national 
asset  of  tremendous  proportions  and  provide 
the  base  for  a  perpetual  large  source  oi  Fed- 
eral taxes"  ( pp.  68-70 1 . 

(b)    D.  L.  Stapley,  pages  79-86. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Stapley.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral mimft^er  of  the  O.  S.  Stapley  Co.,  a  na- 
tive of  Arizona,  recites  the  early  history  of 
tbe  central  Arizona  develcpcnent  and  tells 
what  the  project  means  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  businessman  in  Arizona  and  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Of  particular 
Interest  Is  a  table  which  he  submits  showing 
purchases  by  his  company  from  firnu  outside 
the  State.  Page  83.  These  show  purchases 
from  October  1,  1W6.  to  March  31,  1»48,  by 
tl:is  firm  alcne,  to  the  total  amount  oi 
$5.852UX)0.  He  points  out  that  their  bUEi- 
nesfi  is  largely  with  farmers,  cattle  ranch- 
ers, contractors,  indxistrtal  organizations,  and 
tranqxaxatlon  concerns:  that  the  shortage 
of  water  affects  all  these  classes  of  business; 
that  businessmen  are  now  reluctant  to  make 
additional  investments  until  the  water  i~rcb- 
lem  Is  solved.  He  supplements  tills  state- 
ment by  Includliig  In  the  record  communica- 
tions from  the  Allison  Steel  Co.  and  Pratt- 
Gilbert  Hardware  Co..  of  like  tenor. 

<c)   Francis  I.  Curtis,  pages  65-98. 

Francis  I.  Curtis,  a  farmer,  rerlding  in  the 
FT.ry  area,  gave  an  early  history  of  the  de- 
velopment la  that  section  and  the  necersity 
of  the  project  f^r  utvlng  It.  His  testimony 
conclude,  with  the  following  statement: 

"Wlthcut  .upplemental  water  for  theso 
lends.  Invrstn^rnta  by  individuals,  bu«lnea«« 
m*»n.  and  fsrmern  like  mywlf,  amounting  to 
over  lis  OCO.OOO  In  tht.<i  community  alone,  will 
revert  to  the  picture  wbieh  greeted  me  over 

If  rear. "^-n  T  first  sew  the  Cein  '-'--  -is 

Vnlt^v      I  't«n  ease  It  Will   n  • 

IfKf^   clf    ( t  ,  -t    ,  -        r    ; 

ItIV  f<ith« 

^'if«W  If  »*  are  ttMet*- 
lldll  hMC  II  will  IM  lHt» 
N  IdiMM  Mr  MllhP-*-*   ' 

h«»«  fi»HM  IMit  1^  -ti 

I.        .     .:      -tM"v    ^-  lUil 


tlve  In  the  year  IMS  on  account  of  the 
sbortage  of  water;  and  that  the  yield  of 
soooe  of  the  cultivated  land  was  so  small 
that  operation  was  at  a  loss;  and  that  the 
only  salvation  was  the  use  of  more  Gila 
River  water,  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  an  exchange  with  downstream 
U£ers  which  could  oply  take  place  if  Colo- 
rado River  water  was  available. 

(f)  John  M.  Jacobs,  pages  107-113. 

Mr.  John  M.  Jacobs,  a  farmer,  of  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  outlined  Arizona  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  showing  the  cash  return 
last  year  in  these  items  of  $50,000,000.  ex- 
plaining that  this  resulted  in  a  cash  pay  roll 
cf  eighteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  and  re- 
quired the  use  of  fertilizer  imported  from 
other  States  in  the  amovint  of  apprcximately 
$1,250,000;  that  this  industry  represented 
an  Investment  of  approximately  $5,000,000 
in  farm  equipment,  truckf.  power  equipment, 
etc..  all  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  major 
nation^  equipment  companies  of  the  Mid- 
west and  East.    He  pointed  out  that: 

"We  rely  entirely  on  liTigation.  and  even 
a  slight  shortage  in  our  water  supply  can  cut 
our  yield  so  low  that  the  high  labor  and  other 
production  costs  make  it  prohibitive  to  main- 
tain our  present  acreage  of  these  essential 
crops.  All  acreage  ia  planted  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  available  per  acre  and 
full  production  cannot  be  made  on  less  than 
4  acre-feet  of  water  per  acre  per  year  on 
this  land.  We  have  developed  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  available  water  supply  for  land 
now  in  cultivation  in  central  Arizona,  and 
we  have  omy  one  place  to  look  for  supple- 
mental water  to  maintain  our  present  pro- 
diictloQ,  and  that  is  to  the  Colorado  River. 

"The  vegetable  industry,  due  to  its  inten- 
sive nature  and  the  large  amount  of  hand 
work  necessary,  employs  more  labor  per  acre 
tiian  any  other  type  of  agriculture.  A  small 
vegetable  farm  will  carry  many  employees 
and  their  families.  During  the  housing 
shortage,  scarcity  of  transportation,  and  ra- 
tioning cf  gasoline  and  tires,  most  of  the 
vegetable  growers  had  to  provide  housing  on 
their  farms  few  a  large  percent  of  their  em- 
pioyees.  A  water  shortage,  cutting  down  the 
production  of  these  crc^.  is  bound  to  eauee 
duplacement  of  many  families  now  eetab- 
lished  either  as  operators  or  employees  on 
theso  farms"  (p.  109). 

He  emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the  stt- 
Mition,  tbe  diminishing  mulerground  water 
Hxpply,  the  present  power  shortage.  He  also 
commented  on  the  production  of  sugar-beet 
wed  in  Arizona,  a  subject  In  which  Congreao- 
man  Pxed  L.  Caawfr«o.  of  Michigan,  waA  ap- 
parently very  much  Interested.  TlUe  MibJOBl 
WM  fforie  Into  more  fully  in  a  pceporod  aiaio* 
ment  tubmlttcd  by  Dean  R'anlev,  of  PboenUl. 

{9.)  D<^n  Stanley  (pp  ai6-aao). 

In  his  itatement.  Mr.  Itanley  ssyt: 

"Since  January  1,  1941.  after  which  It  waa 
fmpoisibit  to  tfnpoft  ituftr^be^  need  frntn 
Ruropt.  tMtrftl  Ananna  hM  protmH  M.4M.« 
4^  MfMi.    U«t  r»tr,  in  IfM  m  ffodueed 

'^MJM  IMMMto,  tr  tiMfly  '  •«•«  W 

n{  iha  anfimil  lif||l»*Hir>f<i 


lie    lanut    Ut   alaii    u^M    AiAlH" 

(Ml    A    V»H  Wit«Men.  if  ,  p«»M  M  Id, 
Ur     V.in    Waaanan    furiHer   auiiplleit   aiMI 
*>  iif  to  Ike  siiUMtt«n 

u«  !•.•  I  <•••<  i. — <i.'  *'M  mof  •c*'^ 

lel  .feese  A    UdtH    pafe*  lOA  « 

Mr  Jmm  a.  UdaJ,  tttntniiy  st  isw,  of 
ThairlMr.  Arm,,  testifying  a.  a  lay  witness 
MMl  ptopirty  owhsr  an«i  farmert  taplatned 
tiM  iHtMUei)  eniaiiAc  IM  Uia  IMocd  ami 
OUA«»B  mileyi,  alMiwiAf  lb*  iboruf*  of 
water  in  ib«>ee  valleys  The  faei  that  ever 
••100  Mtn  of  lAAd  VM  Mlf  »Ad  Ufiproduo* 


-4    fMV' 


All     ,>•    »f.* 


U|«  l)«< 

'In  Um  pMtfWi' 
eonaidefable  amouui 
from  4  lo  I  Mr$«f9«i. 


I"  u»e    ' 
tiis  if*r, 
*imikr«bMi  mH  b 

WoMf   III   fMUifM, 

In  brdif  Mi  pmdbM  b 


MilefMiiiry  crop,  tlnee  w«  fc«ve  avaUabte, 
bad  bM  blloUbH  «Uy  I  MMrb«f*t«  wt  wtm  tm 
Um  ybor  IMb  lA  Ite  boll  lUvbr  pfbHtt.  M  li 
ry  to  %htmt0m  tm$  pniMMMi  af  ap* 
itmotety  I  ^^  mtm  for  mtk  mn  tt 
)i  iMd  bblAf  produced. 
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*X?tBtm  Arlaona  has  the  toll  and  climatic 
c<mUtlona  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  sxigar-beet  seed.  Ixperlmental 
crops  have  been  grown  in  many  other  areas, 
but  no  other  section  of  the  United  States  has 
j9t  been  found  which  can  approach  central 
ArteoB*  In  the  number  of  pounds  or  the 
Miallty  and  vitality  of  seed  produced  on  our 
nrms. 

"The  sugar  consumers  of  the  entire  coun- 
try—and that  means  all  of  us — and  our  great 
sugar-beet  Industry  would  be  placed  In  a 
rery  precarloxos  position  If  we  farmers  In 
central  Arizona  are  forced  to  discontinue  the 
itra^ietlon  of  sugar-beet  seed,  because  of 
twoABlent  water"   (p.  317). 

(h)   Victor  I.  Corbell,  pages  113-129 
Mr.  Victor  I.  Corbell.  a  farmer  and  mem- 
ber of  boaid  of  governors  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley   Water   Users'    Association,   presented 
•  very  comprehensive  statement  showing  the 
<|evelopinent  of  the  Salt  River  Water  Users' 
Aasoclatlon.    one    of    the    oldest    Irrigation 
projects  of  the  West,  containing  242.000  acres 
of    land,    explaining   that   this   project    had 
probably  the  beat  water  supply  In  the  State, 
but  were  able  to  deliver  both  from  surface 
and  pumping  about  two-thirds  the  amount 
required  for  full  Irrigation,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  4  acre-feet  per  acre  per  year.     He 
explained  that   the  use   of   water   Increased 
to  the  project  during  the  last  25  years,  that 
this  was  due  In  part  to  the  change  of  crop* 
frown  and  In  part  on  account  of  more  In- 
tensive   cultivation.      He    pointed    out    the 
character  of  the  crops  grown  In  the  project 
and  stated  there  Is  a  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  crops  and  water  available.     He 
gave  some  Interesting  statistics  on  carload 
shipments   of   fruit  and   vegeUblee   In   Arl- 
sona  and   the   amount   of   freight   paid   for 
stich    shipments,   which    was   approximately 
taO.OOO.OOO  In  1947.     He  said: 

"Unless  a  supplemental  water  supply  Is 
brought  Into  the  area,  a  large  part  of  the  land 
must  go  out  of  cultivation.  Whenever  that 
happens,  the  allied  Industries  of  necessity 
will  have  to  wither  and  die.  People  In  such 
communities  try  to  hang  on.  They  are 
WMMe  to  pay  their  taxes  or  to  support  the 
eocnmunlty.  In  fact,  the  community  has  to 
support  them. 

"it  means  the  raising  of  taxes,  the  closlntt 
of  schools,  empty  stores  and  houses,  and 
everything  else  that  goes  with  a  decadent 
condition.  The  only  things  that  increaae 
und<>r  such  conditions  are  poverty  and 
crime.  If  that  happens  which  must  hap- 
pen, namely,  to  permit  a  large  part  of  the 
cultivated  area  to  revert  to  desert  in  central 
Arizona,  the  loss  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
•mment  •meh  year  in  taxes  would.  In  my 
opinion,  be  more  than  sufficient  to  service 
the  debt  on  the  cost  of  the  central  Arizona 
priijecf  (p.  Il9i . 

On  cross-examination.  Mr.  Cort>eU  par- 
tlQularly  emphasized  that  the  average  farm 
holding  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  water  proj- 
ect was  18  acres  per  person  (p.  128)  and 
that  there  wwe  eery  few  casce  where  the 
holdings  eacMdMl  180  acre*:  that  this  was  a 
•  Prderal  reclaaiatlon  project  and  they  were 
trytcg  to  enforce  the  180-acre  limitation. 
Mr    Corbell  appears  on  pages  llS-129. 

Other  witnesses  testified  concerning  par- 
ties ilar  poi'tlooa  at  the  project: 
(ti  K  K.  ■enn— .  pi«es  129-142 
Mr.  K  K.  Henneee.  county  agricultural 
•gent,  of  Casa  Grande.  Ariz.,  illustrated  his 
testimony  with  pictures  of  some  farms  in 
the  CooUdge  and  Casa  Grande  area  which 
were  not  being  farmed  because  of  lack  of 
water.  He  stated  that,  since  the  Coolldge 
Dam  on  the  Gila  River  was  buUt.  the  San 
Carlos  project,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
•upplled  from  that  dam.  had  never  received 
full  water  supply  That  dam  was  finished 
and  dedicated  In  1930.  Over  a  period  cf 
years  since  the  project  was  completed,  the 
ATsraga  watsr  delivered  was  about  2  acre- 


feet  per  acre,  or  about  one-half  the  supply 
necessary. 

{])  J.  A.  Roberts,  pages  211-218. 
The  situation  in   the  San  Carlos  project 
was  given  somewhat  more  In  detail  by  the 
statement  submitted  by  J.  A.  Roberts,  farm- 
er, of  Coolldge.  Ariz.     He  pointed  out  that 
gravity  lands  under  the  San  Carlos  project 
consUted  of  about  100.000  acres.  50.000  acres 
of  privately  owned  land  and  50  000  acres  of 
Indian  owned   lands;    that   the   project   was 
operated    and    administered    under    the    di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.    He 
emphasized   that   the   San  Carlos  Reservoir 
was  almost  dry,  and  that  the  only  irrigation 
water  received   by  land  under   that   project 
at  that  time  was  pump  water,  and  that  this 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  20  percent 
or  30  percent  of  an  adequate   supply.     He 
showed  the  total  yearly  allotment  of  stored 
water  in  a  table  set  forth  on  page  214.    This 
table  shows  that  the  allotment  for  1946  and 
1947  was  1  acre-foot  per  acre,  and  In   1948, 
080    of    an    acre-foot    per    acre.     This    was 
stored  and  pumped  water.     This  project  Is 
a  federally  built  project,  and  the  water  sup- 
ply for  the  project  has  never  been  sufficient. 
This  situation  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
testimony  of  two  full-blooded  Pima  Indians 
(k)    David  A.  Johnson.  Sr..  pages  189-199. 
(1)    Alfred  Jackson,  pages  203-206. 
The  testimony  of  these  two  men  who  live 
and  farm  on  the  reservation  discloses  that 
th<»  Indians  on  this  reservation,  numbering 
about  5.000.  are  trying  desperately  to  make  a 
living    with    an    Inadequate    water    supply. 
The  average  holdings  are  10  acres  per  person. 
For  the  past  two  seasons.  It  has  only  been 
possible  to  farm   approximately  30  percent 
of  the  50,000  acres  which  can  be  farmed  If 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  Is  made  avail- 
able for  the  Indian  reservation  land. 

Among  the  other  witnesses  testifying 
were: 

(m)  C.  H.  McKelUps.  of  Mesa,  pages  220- 
223 

(n)  R.  J.  Hlght.  vice  president  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users  Association,  pages 
223-235. 

(0)  Nat  M.  Dysart,  vice  president  and  man- 
ager, Arizona  Milk  Producers.  Phoenix.  Ariz.. 
pages  225-326. 

ip)    A.  T.  Jones,  pages  379-384. 
Mr    A.  T    Jones,  of   Buckeye,   Ariz..   t,estl- 
fled  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  drain- 
age and  salt  regtilatlon  In  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley. 

(qi  WW  Lane,  pages  467-489. 
Mr  W.  W.  Lane,  consiiltlng  engineer.  Phoe- 
nix. Artz..  presented  full  and  complete 
data  with  respect  to  the  irrigation  develop- 
ment of  central  Arizona  and  Its  need  for  addi- 
tional supply  If  the  existing  civilization  Is 
to  be  sustained.  As  a  part  of  his  testimony, 
he  submitted  several  tables,  showing  the 
Irrigation  in  the  areas  involved,  the  acreage 
of  each,  existing  storage  facilities,  empha- 
sizing the  historically  short  water  supply. 
analysis  chart  showing  pumping  and  diver- 
sions. His  testimony  points  out  that  the 
land  In  the  area  Is  owned  by  thousands  of 
individuals  and  a  supplemental  water  supply 
is  needed  or  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  He  then 
concludes  with  the  follow- tn.^  statement: 

"As  these  lands  go  out  for  lack  of  water  or 
because  the  cost  exceeds  the  Income,  it 
means  farm  families  become  destitute,  and 
the  loss  of  toostnsss  in  the  area  Is  propor- 
tionate, causing  more  destitution.  The 
lands  will  be  foreclosed  for  mortgages  or 
sold  for  taxes.  In  time,  due  to  the  lack  of 
pumping  under  these  conditions,  the  under- 
ground water  will  rise.  This  will  encourage 
new  people  to  take  up  the  lands. 

'They  and  biisiness  will  prosper  for  a  pe- 
riod, and  the  pnocess  of  gradual  failures  will 
be  repeated.  Therefore,  a  supplemental 
water  supply  for  this  ares  la  a  mu«t  U  the 


clTllizatlon  as  now  exists  Is  maintained  and 
If  tragic  losses  and  experience  are  prevented 
for  the  generations  to  come. 

"It  Is  therefore  evident  that  without  ad- 
ditional water  from  the  Colorado  River,  being 
the  only  remaining  source  and  found  feasible 
by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
on  the  central  Arizona  project,  and  to  which 
Arizona  U  Ju-itly  entitled,  the  entire  economy 
of  the  area  must  be  seriously  affected,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  national  economy.- 
Page  477. 

Supplementing  Mr.  Larson's  testimony 
with  reference  to  physical  availability  of  the 
water  Is  the  testimony  of — 
E  B  Debler,  pages  489-617. 
Mr.  Debler  is  a  consulting  engineer  for 
Arizona.  His  testimony  Is  very  complete  and 
contains  detailed  data  and  Information  on 
which  his  conclusions  are  based.  He  shows 
clearly  that  the  water  la  in  the  river  for  the 
project;  that  the  only  question  Is  the  legal 
right  to  use  the  water. 

Supplementing  Mr.  Larson's  statement 
for  the  necessity  of  additional  hydroelec- 
tric power  development,  the  statement  of — 
K  S.  Wlngfleld.  pages  228-235. 
Mr.  Wlngfleld  Is  the  engineering  consult- 
ant to  the  Arizona  Power  Authority.  He 
makes  analysis  of  power  markets,  power 
sources,  and  probable  costs:  shows  the  cost 
of  steam  generation,  which  Is  far  In  excess 
of  the  proposed  rate  used  for  Bridge  Canyon 
power.  He  submits  a  chart  showing  the 
result  of  a  State-wide  power  siorvey,  and  ob- 
serves that  this  report  shows  some  provi- 
sion miist  be  made  for  energy  requirement 
after  1952.  He  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
creased power  demand  In  Arizona  would 
enable  Arizona  to  abecM'b  all  firm  commercial 
energy  likely  to  be  available  from  Bridge 
Cannon  Dam  In  Its  second  year  of  operation, 
assuming  four  units  installed;  estimated 
that  the  demand  would  be  greater  by  1956, 
and  by  1960  the  Arizona  market  would  be 
able  to  absorb  the  full  estimated  output  of 
firm  commercial  power  from  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam. 

^pplementlng  B<r.  Larson's  testimony  on 
the  question  of  economic  feasibility,  are  the 
statements  of: 

(a>  Walter  Blmson.  president  of  the  Valley 
National  Bank.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  pages  143-155. 

(b)  L.  G.  Galland,  vice  president  of  the 
Valley  National  Bank.  Phoenix.  Anz..  pages 
156-158. 

(c)  A  report  of  the  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  pages  554- 
574. 

This  report,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Arizona  Interstate  Stream  Commission.  Is 
very  full  and  complete.  It  contains  maps 
showing  the  area  In  question,  pointing  out 
that  the  area  Is  a  proven  Irrigation  area; 
that  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  84  75  per 
acre  foot  for  the  water  (568):  showing  the 
value  of  an  additional  acre-foot  of  water  on 
alfalfa  ( 560  \ ;  demonstrating  that  Federal 
tax  will  repay  much  of  the  costs  (560-561); 
pointing  out  that  the  project  area  Is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  national  economy 
(562);  emphasizing  that  the  prop<-)sed  proj- 
ect Is  a  national  defense  project  i  563 ) ;  that 
the  project  will  save  existing  productive  ca- 
pacity, save  wealth,  and  be  of  permanent 
value  ( 563-565 ) .  The  report  next  proceeds 
with  a  detailed  discussion  of  tlie  facilities 
of  the  proposed  project;  and  then  wt'h  the 
kind  and  character  of  crops  grown  on  the 
project,  and  the  need  for  such  crops  as  health 
foods  (567-670.  inclusive).  It  points  out 
that  the  area  will  supply  food  deficits  and 
not  surpluses  (570).  and  concludes  with  this 
statement : 

••This  appraisal  of  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  central  Arizona  project  for  Irrigation 
purposes  has  revealed  only  two  p>ajcr  ques- 
tions '  Should  the  Federal  Government  maks 
the  Investment?     Will  fanners  be  able  to 


^ 


psy  14.75  per  acre-foot  at  water  over  a  78- 
year  period? 

"Although  It  is  not  possible  to  know  what 
may  be  the  conditions  over  such  a  long  ^Mm 
at  years,  the  economic  trends  of  the  past 
indicate  that  this  project  Is  a  sound  invest- 
ment— both  for  the  Gcvemment  and  for  the 
farmers  in  the  project  ares. 

"The  long-time  upward  trend  in  general 
price  levels  wUI  lighten  the  repayment  load 
for  the  farmers  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
period.  The  water  costs  are  high.  They 
are  much  higher  than  the  average  costs  of 
irrigation  water  for  the  United  States.  The 
Colorado  River  water  cannot  be  had  at  bar- 
gain rates  for  this  pkroject. 

"But  this  IS  not  bargain -eotinter  land.  It 
will  be  worth  fiie  cost.  These  who  own  and 
farm  such  highly  productive  land  can  con- 
sistently pay  high  costs  for  the  water  that 
is  necessary  to  farm  the  land. 

"When  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  made 
143  years  ago,  there  was  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  high  oo^t.  The  rapid  progress  of  the 
Nation  soon  revealed  how  wise  was  the  in- 
vestment 

"This  is  another  proposed  long-time  In- 
vestment. Tile  pressing  need  for  health 
foods  with  which  to  feed  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  may  be  such  that  long  before 
the  78-year  repayment  period  has  elapsed. 
the  wisdom  nf  financing  this  development 
wll  have  been  Justified  many  times. "  page 
673. 

The  legal  questions  Involved  are  discussed 
by: 

(a)  Cleon  T.  Knapp.  pages  159-178. 

(b)  Charles  A.  Carson,  pages  519.  618.  657. 
and  662. 

As  beretc/orc  pointed  out.  the  testimony 
Involving  the  legal  controversy  will  becorae 
moot  if  the  Bouse  committee  adopts  the 
same  amendment  as  the  Senate  committee 
has  already  adopted. 

This  an.'»lysL«s  covers  Arizona's  presentation 
as  a  propr-  •  -he  bill,  but  does  not  cover 

rebuttal  t<  y  offered  by  Arizona  at  the 

conclusion  at  California's  ca 
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or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  trtw  TOCX 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  A.  G.  Mezerik  appeared 
In  the  current  issue  of  Sales  Majaagement. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Wab  Taxis   Cm  EMrLOTicBirr.    Saucs — Cow- 
oaH  SMiOLo  RzPCAL  Thxm  Now 

(V^  A.  G.  Mezerik) 

The  President  has  said  many  times  and 
from  many  platforms  that  he  is  dedicated  to 
maintaining  employment  and  purchasing 
power.  Members  at  Congrsss  have  expressed 
equal  determination.^  However,  action  speaks 
louder  than  words.  Spot  unemployment  does 
exist  in  this  country.  It  can  be  matsrlsUy 
alleviated  by  the  simple  action  of  ispssltng 
the  wurtime  excise  taxes — an  action  which 
would  t>e  more  Than  economic  in  its  signifi- 
cance. 

Those  wartime  taxes  are  causing  unemploy- 
ment right  new.  Go  to  Attleboro  and 
Walt  ham.  Mass..  to  Providence.  R.  I.,  to  New 
Yori;  City,  and  to  any  number  of  other  oentsrs 
where  are  made  jewelry,  furs,  luggage,  co6> 


metlcs.  and  many  other  articles  subject  to 
You  will  find  large-scale 
ent.  Businessmen,  union  lesidtn. 
State  and  dty  ofldals  have  stiMMMd  into 
Washington  to  tell  Congress  that  ttistr  In- 
dustries are  closed  down,  that  men  are  out 
of  work,  and  that  unemployment  payments 
are  mounting  to  unprecedented  heights. 
They  bring  Indisputable  proof  that  this  sorry 
and  dangerous  state  of  affairs  is  attrlbutaUe 
in  large  part  to  the  wartlmr  taxes,  which  are 
responsible  for  doing  much  to  price  the  prod- 
ucts right  out  of  the  consumer's  reach.  No 
one  in  Washington  argues  against  the  prooi. 
Treasury  Secretary  Snyder,  as  long  ago  as 
May  1947.  said.  'There  are  some  areas  of  the 
excise  tax  which  are  oppressive  now  and  ought 
to  be  relieved  "  Every  Congressman  who 
made  any  statement  at  all  on  these  taxes  has 
agreed,  immediate  relief  Is  essential.  But 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Thotigh  the  President,  back  in  1948.  said 
he  was  in  favor  of  removing  the  wartime 
taxes,  he  has  recently  reversed  himself,  on 
the  theory  that  the  Government — operating 
at  a  deficit — needs  all  the  income  which  it 
can  get.  Someone,  perhaps  in  his  Council  of 
Ecoiicmic  Advisers,  ought  to  tell  ti^.e  Pre-^i- 
dcnt  about  that  tax  revenue.  It  Is  behaving 
like  an  ice  cube  In  the  sun.  The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  reported  that  in  Just  1 
year,  the  last  fiscal  year,  excise  tax  revenue 
from  the  tva  business  had  dropped  $36,- 
COO.OCO  over  the  prevlotis  higliest  year— a  drop 
of  more  than  36  percent.  The  Jewelry  field 
registered  a  decline  of  $26,000,000.  Cosmetics 
and  luggage  also  produced  less  than  before. 
That  is  not  just  handwriting  on  the  wall,  it  Is 
sign  langtiage  that  ought  to  be  as  legible  as 
a  neon  light  on  Broadway. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  which  affects  Just  a 
few  people  in  only  a  few  industries.  Every 
sales  esecutive  can  testify  to  that,  since  a 
large  part  of  the  transportation  tax — onf.  of 
the  u-artime  taxes — is  paid  by  salesmen.  The 
average  company  subscribing  to  this  maga- 
zine employs  40  salesmen.  Each  of  these  men 
spends  an  estimated  935  per  each  week  for 
taxed  tranapartstion.  On  that  basis  the  cost 
to  each  eoogMmy  for  the  tax  alone  is  prob- 
ably over  S7.C00  In  a  year.  A  sales  manager, 
watching  his  rising  costs,  may  well  have  to 
reduce  the  number  of  men  he  travels — which 
would  not  only  lower  national  business  ac- 
tivity but  decrease  the  amount  of  taxes  de- 
rived by  the  Government.  Theaters  and 
cabarets  are  another  example  Involvlnz  upped 
wartime  taxes,  where  the  current  effect  on 
patronage,  profits  and  employment  is  serious. 

We  submit  that  if  it  is  tax  revenue  the 
President  Is  looking  for,  he  is  flogging  the 
wrong  horse.  It  is  true  that  the  very  indus- 
tries which  are  now  slumping  because  cf 
these  wartime  taxes  caii  be  made  to  produce 
more  revenue,  but  not  the  President's  way. 
If  the  President  and  the  Congress  will  repeal, 
these  taxes  and  enable  these  industries  to 
attain  maximum  sales  and  production,  the 
combined  income  taxes — paid  by  the  corpo- 
rations, stockholders,  executives  and  work- 
ers— will  probably  equal  the  revenue  gleaned 
from  the  wartlase  tsaes.  Meanwhile,  both 
excise  and  income  taxes  are  being  lost — for 
reasons  easy  to  understand. 

"Ability  to  psy  "  is  the  first  rule  of  taxa- 
tion. The  wartime  excise  tiixes  violate  that 
nile.  A  man  who  feels  able  to  pay  830  for  a 
piece  of  luggage  will  often  reftiae  to  pay  834 
for  the  same  bag.  A  wonan  willing  to  spend 
8250  for  a  fur  coat,  is  frequently  tinable  to 
spend  8300  for  the  same  coat.  The  President 
and  tine  Congress  have  constantly  oigMl  busi- 
nsss  to  reduce  its  prices  so  cooMnmars  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  buy.  Why  then  does 
not  the  Government  take  this  simple  neces- 
sary step  to  reduce  prices  over  this  wide  field 
of  goods  and  services? 

Even  those  more  fortunate  other  consum- 
ers who  are  able  to  pay  20  percent  more  than 


the  marked  price  for  the  things  they  want, 
are  not  buying — antf  for  tWa  too  tlie  Con- 
gress Is  largely  rns|)i',manili.  Rvasor  after 
rumor  that  these  wartlaoe  taxes  will  soon  be 
removed  em  snares  from  Washington.  With 
every  rumor  the  trickle  of  sales  dries  up 
while  the  consumw  waits — in  vain.  Manu- 
facturers go  without  co-ders.  stockholders 
without  profits,  workers  without  wages,  and 
the  Government  without  tax  revenue.  If 
that  is  a  way  either  to  tax  revenue  or  to 
maintain  employment  we  admit  to  being 
sockoed  by  the  midsummer  heat. 

The  delayed  punch  which  adds  as  much  as 
20  percent  to  the  marked  price  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  goods  is  knocking  out  employment, 
as  Governor  Bowlee.  the  New  Deal  Democrat, 
and  Governor  E)ewey,  the  GOP  standard  bear- 
er, can  both  testify.  Towna  and  dties  In 
Connecticut.  Bowles'  State,  are  in  the  dol- 
drums. The  fur  business,  centered  in  New 
York  City,  is  fast  approaching  the  window- 
Jumping  stage.  Per  the  governors  of  the  af- 
fected States  the  issue  cuts  across  party 
lines.  Yet  neither  party  takaa  any 
This  evidence  of  politically  todocad 
pto3mient  has  Its  grimly  humorous  side,  since 
these  are  the  very  industries  where  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost  to  total  cost  u  highest. 
These  are  the  handicraft  industries  where 
the  worker  Is  much  m<ne  tn  evidence  than 
the  machine.  Moj-e  in  evidence,  that  Is, 
when  he  works,  which  he  isn't  doing  now. 
nor  is  he  likely  to  be  doing  In  the  near  fu- 
ture unless  these  taxes  are  removed. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  the  re- 
peal of  these  taxes.  Plainly  and  \mmlstsk- 
ably  the  1943  law  said  that  the  newly  Imposed 
taxes  would  be  removed  6  months  aft^'r  hos- 
tilities ceased.  Not  6  years  but  6  months. 
And  at  least  one  House  of  Congress  did  make 
an  effort  In  the  tax  bill  of  1945  to  fulfill  what 
Congressman  Dtngexl  correctly  described  as 
"a  pl#dge  to  the  people"  The  House  voted 
the  repeal  of  all  wartime  taxes,  but  the 
pledge  and  the  promise  were  abandoned  in 
the  conference  of  both  Houses,  and  the  pub- 
lic continued  to  pay. 

WAB-TAX  AIMS  OtTT  OT   DATX 

We  continue  to  pay  taxes  most  of  which 
were  not  imposed  with  the  primary  purpoas 
of  obtaining  revenue.  The  uui  on  transpar- 
tatic»<  was  designed  to  discourage  travel  on 
trains  nesdsd  for  araas  and  troops.  The  tax 
on  luggage  waa  Impoaed  to  conserve  leather, 
wood,  brass,  steel,  and  cotton,  all  of  which 
were  necessary  to  the  war  effort.  On  a  good 
many  other  articles  the  idea  was  to  divert 
the  industry  and  its  highly  skilled  workers 
to  w  ir  work.  On  still  others  the  main  object 
was  to  counter  infiaticm.  to  keep  mnssss  of 
consumers  with  plenty  of  money  from  bid- 
ding up  the  prices  of  scarce  goods.  Nor  was 
the  idea  that  of  taxing  luxiuies.  To  settle 
that  question  Just  ask  a  traveling  man 
whether  his  bag  is  a  luxiiry  that  he  can  do 
without,  or  better  yet.  aak  your  wife  why 
she  docs  not  give  up  her  handbag,  her  face 
powder,  and  her  cold  cream. 

Oa  the  record — and  in  comparison  with  a 
total  budget  of  a40.000iXM.000 — the  wartime 
taxes  yield  very  little  revenue.  They  sre 
injurious  to  {Mxxluctive  activity.  They  die- 
criminate  against  certain  products  irration- 
ally. They  are  difficult  in  their  adnunlstra- 
tion  and  compliance.  They  are  obnoxious 
and  unfair  to  consumers.  They  cause  hard- 
ships and  promote  depression — yet  there 
they  stand.  They  stand  in  spite  of  con- 
sumer resistance  evidenced  at  every  retail 
counter.  They  stand  while  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  these  affected  industries 
mounts  and  while  governors  and  city  offi- 
cials spend  sleepless  nights  trying  to  figure 
out  how  they  will  carry  vastly  increased  re- 
lief and  unemployment  compensation  loads. 
They  stand  while  many  manufacturers  In 
these  industries  helple»iy  look  on — for  there 
are  gi^ve  UmitatiQns  to  what  ingenuity  and 
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•ales  effort  can  do  until  tb«  tax  U  removed. 
And  they  itand  aa  the  retaUer  watchea  hU 
dollar  Toltune  go  down  week  after  week. 

orrosmoir  la  wroKspaaAO 
Oppoaltlon  to  retaining  the  taxes  la  al- 
most unlTer«al  Just  this  last  week  full- 
page  ads  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  papers  urgently  appealing  to  the 
President  to  repeal  these  taxes  at  once. 
Documented  by  Beardsley  Ruml  and  quot- 
ing a  repeal  reaolutlon  ;>aaaed  at  the  last 
CIO  convention,  the  appeal  was  signed  by  a 
list  more  varied  than  has  been  saen  working 
together  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind  In  a 
▼ery  long  time.  Not  only  the  rur  and  Jewelry 
merchants  who  have  a  direct  Interest  In  the 
rspaal  of  the  taxes,  but  the  American  Retail 
IMaratlon.  the  associations  of  hardware, 
dry  goods,  furniture,  shoes  and  almost  every 
other  kind  of  merchant  were  on  that  list,  as 
were  the  gas  appliance  manufacturers  and 
the  trappers  and  farmers  of  the  South.  Tliia 
was  new  proof  that  the  U»ue  affects  every- 
body and  Is  unltlnij  them  lor  action,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  or  how  small  were  their  areas 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  previously. 
America  Is  feeling  the  burden  and  the  In- 
justice of  this  excessive  taxation,  and  Is  ex- 
pressing Itself  from  left  to  right  and  back 


Dkoae  who  want  the  taxes  repealed  are 
from  every  walk  of  life,  ranging  from  wom- 
en's clubs  and  trade-unions  to  hundreds  of 
trade  organizations,  almost  every  sales  or- 
ganisation and  tb«  hcMls  of  businesses— big 
and  little.  Almost  iMvw  has  there  been  an 
tmn»  on  which  so  many  Americans  are  In 
•gramnent.  Yet  their  needs  are  not  heeded 
Instead.  In  a  kind  of  double-talk  familiar  to 
huittkt  Waablngton.  legulators  talk  of  the 
DMMMlty  of  encouraging  spending,  of  utiliz- 
ing our  plant  capcictty  and  of  the  abundance 
Of  materials. 

You  would  think  tnat  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  with  so  many  words  and  so 
many  speeches  on  the  dangers  of  depression 
to  their  credit,  would  remedy  the  situation 
at  once  and  take  the  obvious  course  to  repeal 
the  onerous  taxes  now  But  no.  we  are  nrw 
told  that  action  to  repeal  the  wartime  taxes 
I  vOl  Dot  be  taken  before  Congress  adjourns 
OOBgreas  passes  the  buck  to  the  President 
and  he  moves  the  day  for  action  off  to  some 
future  In'-'"*'' If*  time.  We  are  not  of  a 
highly  su  <  nature,  but  we  cannot  help 

woiwleripg  m  i.ie  face  of  the  facts — If  the 
rMMMi  for  retaining  this  tax  Is  perhaps  less 
becauite  It  brings  lnc<ime  (which  Incidental- 
ly might  be  sought  with  more  success  from 
tax-exempt  universities  and  foundations  who 
own  and  operate  macaroni  factories  and  many 
otlMT  eompetttlTe  bustOMMS)  than  becatise 
of  the  Washington  temperament  which  seems 
to  find  It  Impossible  to  remove  any  tax  once 
tt  U  on  the  books. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  falltire  to 
take  a  simple  action  necessary  to  maintain- 
ing a  high  level  of  pr< '>'^»r1•v  and  essential  to 
fulfllUng     a      long-^  .:      promise — one 

Uiing  to  ctMtr.  In  not  ren^.ovtn);  the  wartime 
•■dM  tHMS  now.  without  further  delay,  the 
PrMtdant  and  the  Congreaa  are  shirking 
tbelr  rvapoaalMIlty.  There  ts  a  penalty  for 
this  evasion  of  duty  and  unfortunately  it 
must  be  paid.  The  citizens  who  work  In  and 
own  the  Industries  which  are  now  in  the 
are  already  paying  It.  It  will  be 
prtmarily  by  small  btulness.  for  furs, 
jewelry,  and  luggage  manufacturers  are  all 
part  of  that  world  of  small  business  which 
gets  so  much  political  Up  service  and  so  little 
action  from  Washington.  Finally  the  penalty 
win  be  paid  by  retailers  and  consumers 
everywhere  In  the  48  State*. 

U  need  not  be  that  way.  There  la  stUl 
tlBM  for  Congreaa  before  this  aaMkiii  ad- 
jouras  to  repeal  this  wartime  wpadtopt. 
That  woiild  be  the  thing  to  do  to  encourage 


spending,  to  provide  more  employment  and 
more  business  and  to  stop  local  distreaa  from 
becooalng  a  creeping  economic  danger  to  the 
national  economy.  It  would  be  the  thing  to 
do  to  provide  more  revenue,  lioat  of  all  It 
would  be  the  thing  to  do  to  show  that  the 
political  leaders  of  this  country  do  live  up 
to  their  moral  commitments. 

On  every  count  we  believe  that  the  Con- 
greaa should  heed  the  voices  raised  against 
these  wartime  taxes.  We  urge  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  stop  stalling— to  make 
good  on  their  pledge  to  the  American  people 
by  taking  a  sound  economic  step.  And  we 
urge  you— our  reader — to  say  to  your  Con- 
gressman today  by  wire  or  phone — "Repeal 
the  wartime  taxea  now— before  Congreaa  ad- 
journs." 


The  World  Is  Crying  for  Sound 
Moaey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sp?aker. 
the  call  for  good  money  echoes  down 
through  the  corridors  of  time. 

There  is  in5erted  herewith  the  plea 
of  national  leader.s  for  a  sound,  adequate, 
workable  money  system,  coming  to  us 
down  through  the  ages: 

A.   D.  J»4e 

Until  the  world  is  able  to  u^e  one  standard 
of  exchange  again,  whether  It  be  In  gold  alone 
or  In  gold  and  sliver  related  to  one  another 
In  specific  proportions,  there  can  be  no  eco- 
nomic stability  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where 

— David  tawrtnce. 


A.     D.     1933 

The  United  States  seeks  the  xlnd  of  dollar 
which  a  generation  hence  wUl  have  the  same 
purchasing  and  debt  paying  power  as  the 
dollar  value  we  hope  to  attain  In  the  near 
future. 

— Franklin   D.  Roosevelt. 


A.     D.      1*33 

A- "".re   demands   a  monetary   system 

pro  :i  honest  dollar,  one  jxist  to  debtor 

and  creditor  alike,  with  constant  purchas- 
ing power,  preventing  uncontrolled  Inflation 
or  the  disastrous  effects  of  deflation. 

— Sational  Grange  platform. 


A.   o.    leao 

To  show  you  what  our  smart  men  know 
they  led  us  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end  when  England  lost  her 
gold  standard. 

Now  we  come  to  find  out  that  things  are 
picking  up  on  what  they  thought  was  a 
calamity.  Other  nations  are  going  to  silver 
voluntarUy. 

Sure,  use  sUver  for  money.  Use  as  many 
things  a«  you  can  for  money  and  the  more 
trading  and  bualneea  will  be  done.  Astor 
made  a  fortune  trading  chewing  tokacoo  for 
akunk  skins. 

Poor  Bryan,  he  ran  for  Prealdent  Just  M 
years  too  soon. 

— irui  Jlofers. 


a.   B.    ten 

Former  Finance  Minister  Joseph  CaO- 
laiu.  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
planning  what  Raymond  Poincare  ac- 
complished in  stabilizing  the  franc  on 
a  new  gold  basis,  has  come  out  as  an 
advocate  of  the  rehabilitation  of  silver 
as  monetary  metal  as  the  only  right  solu- 
tion to  the  present  disequilibrium  of 
prices  and  money.  M.  CalUaux  is  among 
those  of  France  who  foresee  great  danger 
for  French  and  other  industries  in  the 
depreciation  of  sterling. 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  It  Is  not  that 
there  should  be  any  redistribution  of  gold, 
as  U  being  chUdlshly  suggested.  Gold  has 
Its  own  law  which  It  obeys.  What  must  be 
done  Is  that  another  monetary  metal  should 
be  Joined  to  It. 

Platinum  has  been  suggested.  I  would 
prefer  that  sliver,  which  was  stupidly  de- 
monetized, should  be  rehabilitated. 

— Joae-ph  Catllauz. 
trench   Jfinuter  of  Finance. 


A.  0.  I  ass 

By  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  we  mean 
Just  such  a  coinage  of  sUver  as  we  now  have 
of  gold.  We  have  unlimited  coinage  of 
gold.  Any  man  In  the  world  can  have  gold 
coined  at  our  mints,  no  matter  how  little  h« 
brings,  no  matter  how  much  he  brings.  They 
simply  take  his  gold  and  stamp  It  and  hand 
it  back  to  him.  That  Is  what  we  want  for 
allver.  Today  there  Is  not  an  ounce  of  gold 
In  all  this  world  that  Is  excluded  from  our 
mints.  Any  man  In  the  world  who  has  an 
ounce  of  gold  can  bring  It  to  our  mints  and 
have  it  coined  Into  money  and  use  that 
money  as  he  pleases.  We  want  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  so  that  there  will  not  be 
one  ounce  of  sliver  in  all  this  world  that 
will  be  excluded  from  the  mints  of  the 
United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  use  of  gold  alone  Is  to  make  us  slaves, 
let  us  use  both  metals  and  be  free. 

— W.  J   Bryan. 

A.   D.    1S»3 

Section  311.  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  sliver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  Into 
money  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
Viv  h  equality  to  be  secured  through 

In-.  .-.al    agreement,   or   by   such   safe- 

guarxto  of  legislation  as  will  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  pulty  In  value  of  the 
coins  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power 
of  every  doUar  at  all  times  In  the  markets 
and  In  the  payment  of  debts.  And  It  la 
hereby  further  declared  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  should  be  steadily  directed 
to  the  eatabllahment  of  such  a  safe  system 
of  blmetallsm  as  will  maintain  at  all  times 
the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or 
issued  by  the  United  States,  in  the  market* 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts. 

— United  States  Congreaa. 

A.   0.   ISS* 

If.  therefore,  silver  has  been  demonetivd. 
I  am  In  favor  of  ordering  It  to  be  resumed, 
if  It  has  been  restricted.  I  am  In  favor  of 
having  It  enlarged.  The  two  metals  have  ex- 
isted side  by  side  In  harmonious,  honorable 
companlonahlp  as  money  ever  since  Intelli- 
gent trade  was  known  among  men.  It  is  well 
nigh  40  centuries  since  "Abraham  weighed  to 
■phron  the  allver  which  he  had  named  In 
the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  400  shekels 
of  silver,  ciirrent  money  with  the  merchant." 
Stnce  that  time  nations  have  risen  and  fall- 


en, races  have  disappeared,  dialects  and 
languagea  have  been  forgotten,  arta  have 
been  lost,  treasures  have  perished,  continents 
have  been  sunksin  the  sea  and  through  all 
tLese  ages  and  through  all  these  changes 
sliver  and  gold  rank  supreme,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  value,  as  the  media  of  exchange 
The  dethronement  of  each  has  been  at- 
tempted in  turn  ar^d  sometimes  the  dethrone- 
ment of  both,  but  always  In  vain  and  here 
we  are  today  deliberating  anew  over  the  prob- 
lem which  comes  down  to  us  from  Abra- 
hams time,  the  weight  of  the  sliver — that 
•hall  be  "current  money  with  the  merchant." 

— James  G.  Blaine. 


A.    O.    30 

And  Jesus  went  Into  the  temple  of  God 
and  cast  out  ail  them  that  sold  and  bought 
In  the  temple  and  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  and  the  seats  of  them 
that  sold  doves  and  said  unto  them  "It  is 
written  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house 
of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  It  a  den  of 
thieves'.' 

— Jesus   of   Nazareth,    The    Bible. 
Matthew.  21:  12.  13. 


DecartelizatioB  PoSicy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  S€.\SSACHt:SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  September-October  1949  edition  Pre- 
vent world  war  m,  pubii.-hed  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
m.  Inc. : 

THS    FABCE    or    DXCAarXLIZATTOM 

The  American  people's  aversion  to  cartels 
and  trusts  Is  a  historical  fact.  Some  of  our 
more  popular  politicians  have  climbed  the 
ladder  to  success  as  trust  busters.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  political  aspirant  publicly 
condoning  cartels. 

The  knowledge  that  the  people  have  al- 
ways regarded  cartel  combinations  as  vio- 
lating the  democratic  tradition  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  major  motives  which  Impelled 
the  former  Secretary  of  War.  Kenneth  G. 
Royali.  to  appcint  a  three-man  committee 
to  investigate  the  cartel  situation  In  Ger- 
many. That  Ixe  had  to  take  this  action  was 
quite  a  conces*on  on  his  part,  Inasmuch  as. 
In  January  1947..  he  had  publicly  declared  that 
the  pernicious  cartels  in  Germany  were  abol- 
ished. 

It  remained  for  his  three-man  committee, 
eommcnly  known  as  the  Pergusou  commit- 
tee, to  shatter  In  1949  the  Illusion  created  by 
Mr.  Rcyall  3  boast  In  1947.  In  a  129-page 
report,  thia  committee  examined  in  detail 
the  dec?.neli3*tion  program.  It  concluded 
that:  "The  decartelizatlon  program,  despite 
uncontroverted  policies  and  clear  directives 
has  not  been  effectively  carried  out.  After 
almost  4  years  of  occupation  and  2  years  of 
operation  imder  an  adequate  law,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  proceeded  very  far." 

This  was  a  remarkable  example  of  under- 
statement, tot  the  contents  of  the  report 
are  far  more  explicit  and  revealing.  Actiially, 
the  decartelizatlon  program  was  never  Im- 
plemented, nor  has  there  been  any  signifi- 
cant progress  in  the  breakmg  up  of  the 
huge  German  trusts 
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Certainly  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  Gcv- 
ernmer.t  3  decartelizatlon  and  deconcentra- 
tion  program  cannot  be  charged  to  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  p;cgram  Itself.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  Ferguson  report,  which 
found  that  the  Government's  directives  and 
laws  were  practicable  and  workable,  as  well 
as  necessary.  The  cause  for  the  pitiful  per- 
formance, therefore,  must  be  found  else- 
where. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  good  pro- 
gram can  bs  ruined  by  unwilling  hands, 
while  a  bad  program  can  be  made  to  work 
favorably,  if  it  is  managed  by  man  who 
sincerely  seek  fruitful  resvilts.  In  the  case 
of  the  decartelizatlon  program,  we  have  a 
very  clear  picture  of  a  perfectly  practical 
program,  allowed  to  go  to  pot  by  a  hand- 
full  of  willful  men  "vho  arrogantly  Ignored, 
yes.  and  even  sabotaged  ihe  directives  which 
they  were  supposed  to  carry  out. 

The  characters  In  this  case  are  Messrs. 
Wiiliam  Draper  i  vice  president  of  Dillon 
Read,  which  financed  hundreds  of  miliions 
to  German  heavy  industry  after  World  War 
I>.  Lawrence  Wilkinson  (Drapers  successor 
as  economic  adviser  to  General  Clay » ,  Piiiilp 
Ha-Akins  (Wilkinson's  deputy  and  son-in-law 
of  General  Draper  i ,  and  Richardson  Bronscn 
( directly  in  charge  of  the  decartelizatlon 
branch  of  the  Amencan  military  gcvem- 
ment ) . 

These  men  admittedly  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  stymie  decartelizatlon  and  decon- 
cenlration  of  German  industry.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  M.-.  WU'Kinson 
admitted  that  he  was  opposed  to  Law  No. 
56.  which  called  for  the  deccncentratlon  of 
German  Indusuy.  He  further  admitted  that 
the  Important  measures  on  demilitarization, 
reparations,  restitution,  denaziacatlon,  and 
decartelizatlon  could  net  fall  to  have  a 
most  disruptive  effect  upon  economic  recon- 
struction of  Germany. 

He  admitted  that  In  numerous  "conversa- 
tions" with  members  of  the  decartelizatlon 
branch  and  other  officials  of  the  military 
government,  he  had  expressed  "the  fear  that 
the  blanket  application  cf  the  antitrtist 
doctrir.es  cf  the  United  States  to  the  German 
economy  would  not  only  be  futile  but  would 
also  retard  German  recovery." 

Mr.  Philip  Hawkins  also  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  deconcentration  and  decar- 
telizatlon prcgram.  Likewise,  Mr.  Branson. 
These  young  men  were  Gen.eral  Draper  s  dis- 
ciples and  received  their  inspiration  from 
him. 

When  the  Pergtison  committee  asked  Mr. 
Draper  whether  he  opposed  the  decarteliza- 
tlon policy,  he  replied  with  an  air  of  chal- 
lenge. "I  certainly  did."  Eabcratmg,  Draper 
remarked.  "In  a  general  way  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  reparations  naturally  reduced  pro- 
duction and  reduced  economy,  and  denazi- 
fication, by  taking  some  of  the  management 
away,  even  though  It  was  desirable,  it  cer- 
tainly took  some  of  the  brains  away.  De- 
cartelizatlon. if  carried  to  extremes,  would 
do  the  same,  and  I  held  those  views. "' 

In  this  brief  statement  General  Draper  ex- 
plained a  great  deal,  not  only  with  regard 
to  decartelizatlon.  but  to  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  occupation  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  Holding  these  views  as  Gener-d 
Clay's  top  economic  adviser,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  basic  principles  for  the  treatment 
of  Germany,  as  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
were  emasculated  beyond  recognition? 

More  than  that.  General  Draper  told  the 
committee  that  he  had  expressed  his  opinions 
to  General  Clay.  In  short.  General  Clay  was 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  top  adviser 
opposed  the  directives,  which  both  were  sup- 
posed to  have  carried  out  as  coming  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stataa  and  lU 
elected  ofBrlals,  ^ 


Unfortunately,  the  Ferguson  committee 
ignored  this  significant  fact  that  shifted  the 
responsibility  to  subordinate  officials,  when 
actually  it  was  General  Clay  himself  whp 
should  have  been  held  responsible. 

When  General  Eisenhower  v?as  confronted 
bv  officials  who  were  trying  to  undermine 
Americah  policies  in  Germany,  he  warned 
that  such  officials  would  be  removed. 

Apparently.  General  Oay  preferred  to  re- 
tain outspoken  opponents  of  American  policy 
in  Germany.  By  so  doing  he  gave  General 
Draper  and  his  proteges  carte  blanche  and 
they  proceeded  with  dUigence  to  tie  up  In 
knots  the  decartelizatlon  and  deconcentra- 
tion programs.  They  did  so  through  many 
devious  methods;  they  deliberately  stalled; 
they  tried  to  propagandize  their  views  among 
other  officials;  they  encouraged  red  tape  In 
proceedings  against  German  concerns  that 
came  under  the  regulations  of  decartellaa- 
ticn  and  deconcentration. 

In  order  to  avoid  being  charged  with  dere- 
liction of  duty  they  began  proceedingsagainst 
the  German  Uncleum  Trust.  Whether 
they  be  In  the  consumer-goods  Industries 
or  in  the  heavy  industries,  trusts  are  ob- 
jectionable und  should  be  broken  up.  but 
the  shift  of  emphasis  to  the  consumer -goods 
industries  was  only  camouflage  for  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  The  Linoleum  Trust  was  In- 
d-ed  a  monopoly  in  the  consumer -goods  in- 
dustry, but.  after  aU.  Hitler  didn't  buUd 
his  war  machine  with  linoleum.  The  back- 
bone of  Germany's  war  potential  cannot  be 
round  in  the  carpet  factories  of  Germany 
but  rather  in  the  concentration  and  carteu- 
zation  of  the  heavy  industries.  However, 
even  in  the  case  of  this  bold  attack  against 
linoleum,  nothing  resulted.  Thus,  in  the 
consumer  industry',  as  well  as  the  heavy  in- 
dustries, the  score  was  zero. 

It  Is  strange  that  so  little  was  done  when 
so  much  is  known  about  the  German  cartels 
and  their  nefarious  role  In  spawning  war* 
and  creaung  havoc  among  the  economies  of 
other  nations.  The  d««:a^«l^^"°"  ?^^°^S 
Itself  had  undertaken  and  made  a  thorough 
stady  of  the  German  cartel  network.  It  com- 
Dlled  a  three-volume  Report  on  German 
Cartels  and  Combines,  and  a  companion  vol- 
ume Germany's  Major  Industrial  Com'oines. 
In  additien.  as  the  Ferguson  committee 
shows  numerous  other  studies  were  made 
which  provided  a  wealth  of  information 
uDcn  which  the  American  military  govern- 
m"ent  could  act.  These  studies  gather  dust 
because  the  men  who  were  charged  with  the 
task  of  breaking  up  the  cartel  network  were 
too  busy  discrediting  the  program. 

The  Ferguson  committee's  report  is  replete 
with  examples  of  gross  failure  to  eliminate 
the  cartels  of  Germany.  As  one  reads  the 
report  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  far 
more  information  which  should  be  made 
known  than  Is  found  in  the  report  Itself. 
Certainlv  the  publication  of  the  report  has 
not  disturbed  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his  col- 
leagues- 

Recently  It  was  reported  that  the  British 
and  United  States  mlUtary  governments  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  powerful  cartels  for 
the  allocation  of  Indtistrial  goods  and  the 
control  of  Imports.  According  to  American 
antitrust  lawyers,  these  cartels  bear  close 
resemblance  to  the  "industrial  groups  '  which 
ran  the  show  for  HiUer's  Third  Reich.  One 
of  General  Clays  last  acts  was  to  approve 
this  set-up.  In  contrast,  another  one  of  his 
final  acts  was  to  order  the  trial  of  Alexander 
Sacks,  an  American  mUitary  government 
employee  who  had  exposed  the  incredible 
sabotage  of  the  decartelizatlon  program  be- 
fore the  Ferguson  committee.  This  was  Gen- 
eral Clay's  answer  to  the  Ferguson  commit- 
tee. Tet  General  Clay  was  given  a  hero's 
welcome  when  he  rettimed,  while  Alexander 
Sacks  was  attacked  as  being  dUloyal. 
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Of  oottTM.  It  doMB't  mean  that  the  cOdala 
who  h^lp«d  vmOttnaUf  tta*  CTHMMttwi  pro- 
gram art  ooi  worrt«d.    8c«m  vaat  to  hold 
oo  to  tb«lr  }otM  eT«n  tboufth  tb«  r^ncuafjn 
report  lu«U  flTM  clear  proof  that  ncv  blocd 
U  needed.     Thua.  Mr.  Rtchardaon  Bronaon. 
the   chief   of   the  detcarteliaauon   pra«raa. 
baa  Juat  annoiinced  that  the  United  SUtea 
military  fovernmenl  U  going  to  lecture  the 
Oermana  on  the  Vlrtuea  of  Smaahlng  Ico- 
somle  lioDopollea.     ThU  aoxuMla  like  a  fine 
project.     Jxiat  picture  Helnrlch  Koat.  Heln- 
MUl  Dlnkelbach.  Herman  Aba.  and  the  whole 
crew  of  Ruhr  barona  aUtlng  In  un  theae  lec- 
tiuea.     Tbcae  Uitler  supportera  who  are  the 
fUah  and  blood  of  the  Oeraaa  cartela  are 
going  to  be  educated  In  the  4— icicratlc  way. 
Tbey  are  going  to  be  taught  the  evlla  of  their 
cartela.  and  It  la  probably  expected  that  all 
of    them   Will    ataud    up.    after    the    lecture 
Miiea  la  concluded,  and  applaud,  and  aay  to 
Mr.  Bronaon  and  hla  atafl.  "Thank  you  for 
your  i^lMltfMl  talka.    What  you  have  aald  waa 
a  revtfaikMi  to  ua  and  we  are  going  right  back 
to  help  you  liquidate  our  cartels  " 

How  long  will  the  American  people  permit 
Mbotage  and  hypocrisy  to  squander  thetr 
»oet  vital  intcrcaU? 


Chanfes    In    TraasmUsioa    Standards 
Lookinf  Toward  Color  TeleTision 


EXTFN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  cou<aAi>o 
IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdau.  August  2S  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a«k  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  today  by  C.  B.  JoUifle.  executive 
vice  president  in  charge  of  RCA  Labora- 
tones  Ehvislon.  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
to  Mr.  T.  J.  Slowte.  Secretary.  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  This  let- 
ter tell.>  the  simple  story  of  a  tremendous 
forward  stride  m  the  television  art.  The 
free-enterprise  system  has  triumphed 
M&ln.  It  has  poured  a  Tast  sum  of  its 
own  money  into  the  gigantic  problem  of 
giving  humanity  color  televlsloa.  In 
doing  this  It  took  n  great  risk.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  having 
jurisdiction  of  commimicatlons.  I  extend 
my  Sincere  congratulations  and  hearty 
thanks.  RCA  u'l  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  people  evenrwhere.  America  has 
f very  reason  to  be  proud  of  RCA  and  Mr. 
JoIUffe  for  this  mnnentous  accomplish- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

ATTCtrar  25.  1»40. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Slowxb. 

Jearetary,  /enUrai  Communication* 
CoMMtiaakM.  Woihington.  D.  C. 
Be:  Docket  Noa.  873«.  8075.  9175.  and  8070. 
Dcaa  Sn:  In  compllaoce  with  paragraph 
H  (a)  of  the  notice  ot  the  Oommiaalon  In 
the  above  proceedUiga  laaued  July  11.  1040. 
lUdlo  Corp.  ot  America  hereby  aubmite  the 
following  com  menu: 

1.  Changaa  la  trmnamiaalon  atandarda  look- 
ing toward  color  telerlaioo. 


RCA  haa  developed  a  new  eolor  televlalon 
ayatem  which  df>«'a  not  require  any  changes 
in  present  transmlaalon  standarda. 

ThU  new  color  eystem  is  all  electronic,  has 
hich  deOnltlon.  and  operates  entirely  within 
a  e-mefMyde  band. 

The  tystem  has  ntandards  of  performsnce 
equivalent  to  the  present  black-and-white 
atandards  both  lor  color  and  reproduction  of 
the  color  signals  in  biark-and-whlte.  It  ac- 
complishes thia  In  a  e-megacycle  channel 
without  any  degradation  of  picture  quality. 
Our  new  system  \m  a  completely  com- 
patible «y-tfm  It  erablea  present  teimston 
•ets  to  receive  cul'T  programs  in  Bono- 
chrome  without  any  modification  whatever 
and  without  any  converter  or  adapter. 

Demonstrations  will  show  that  when  a  tel- 
evision transmitter  shifts  from  black-and- 
white  transmission  to  color  tfansmlsfilcn  en 
thU  system,  the  vlew^  of  an  existing  black- 
and-white  receive  will  be  unaware  of  the 
shift.  On  the  other  hand  by  means  of  this 
new  system,  a  viewer  of  a  color  set  receiving 
progrsma  in  color  will,  when  the  station 
changes  from  color  to  black-and-white  trans- 
aataelon.  see  black-and-white  pictures  with- 
out m.iklnc;  any  changes  in  his  receiver. 

ThiH  vith  this  new  RCA  color  system,  the 
tr  :ng    station    can    change    at    will, 

p'.'    .'        ~  -  '-r  to  black-and-white  or  the 
r.    .  dlsturblna;    the    viewers    of 

either    th.  "irers  -    re- 

civers.    *  at;    adj  >    to 

either  type  of  receiver,  and  therefore  without 
anv  lose  of  audience 

Our  new  color  system  is  also  an  adaptable 
system.  Color  programa  can  be  viewed  either 
on  new  color  receivers  or  on  existing  rece:\  era 
equipped  with  a  color  adapter. 

This  new  RCA  color  system  is  the  fruit 
of  years  of  research  and  development.    Dur- 

1„  o(7y^  has  carried  on  much 

mcnt  work  locking  to- 
system  of  color  te 
d  our  engineers  ha 
tigated  many  systems  and  studied  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  It  has  been  our 
objective  to  develop  a  high  definition  color 
system  which  could  be  Integrated  Into  the 
exl.'itlnF  black-and-white  system  without  ol>- 
s  -nt  transmitters  and  receivers. 

hearing  in  Docket  No  7806.  held 
in  1*46-47,  RCA  demonstrated  a  simul- 
taneous color  system  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  recognised  as  hav- 
ing considerable  merit.  This  system,  how- 
ever, needed  further  development,  and  the 
Commiaalon  has  been  Informed  at  Intervals 
ot  our  progress 

The  simultaneous  system  which  we  first 
demonstrated  In  1046  requires  a  minimum 
of  12  naegacydes  for  transmission  and.  be- 
cause of  problems  of  frequency  allocation.  It 
wss  necessary  that  that  system  t>e  proposed 
fo-  operation  only  at  ultrahigh  frequencies. 
In  1047  and  1048  RCA  conducted  extensive 
transmiasion  tests  at  ITHF.  among  which 
were  the  UHF  tests  In  Washington.  D.  C . 
during  the  fall  of  1048.  Full  information  on 
tbeae  teats  Is  In  the  files  of  the 
Tbe  rcsulta  of  the  UHF  propagattan 
showed  that  much  moce  work  waa  needed  tn 
the  UHF  band  before  reliable  public  eerr- 
lc«  could  be  given  in  that  band. 

This  aaeeaaartly  involved  delay  In  bring- 
ing hl^  tfeflnlt  Ion  color  television  service  to 
the  psiMli  in  the  UHF  band,  not  for  rsaaona 
OMUMCtad  with  coK>r.  but  t)ecaiMe  of  propa- 
gation dlAcultles  At  that  time  we  were  also 
eoocemed  because  the  VHF  6- megacycle 
channel  did  not  provide  color  tclevMon 
without  ilagiailiin  tbe  qtiality  o(  the  picture. 
Therefoiw.  eeen  beiore  our  Waahington 
UHF  MMi  wan  ***"*'^^  we  began  a  con- 
certed eMaek  upon  the  widely  accepted  ooa- 
•iuslon  that  high  definition  color  talenaloB 


Ing  the  !n- 
research 

ward   a   r 

During  t! 


Cfm'id  not  be  provided  In  a  8-megacycle  chan- 
nel. The  objective  of  thia  attack  waa  to  de- 
velop a  method  of  transmitting  color  in  a 
8-megacycle  channel  without  any  degrada- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  received  picture. 
At  the  same  time  we  retained  our  prevloxia 
requirement  that  the  system  must  be  com- 
pletely compatible,  that  Is.  present  receiving 
sets  would  need  no  modification  for  recep- 
tion of  color  transmissions  In  monochrome 
and  existing  transmitters  would  continue  to 
be  useful. 

We  are  now  glad  to  report  the  accompLi&h- 
meut  of  otur  objectives.  We  have  created  a 
new  color  tel^vl.slon  system  which  has  the 
charact'  described  above. 

For  tl.L  ..o  we  utilize  the  same  equip- 

ment aa  we  have  described  In  previous  hear- 
ings for  our  wide-band  simultaneous  sys- 
tem. This  equipment  provides  three  sig- 
nals, one  for  each  primary  color.  Following 
this  and  precedtni^  tbe  transmitter  modula- 
tor, the  signals  sre  rapidly  sampled  electron- 
ically In  time  order  for  each  color  and  then 
combined.  The  resulting  single-channel  slg- 
r..-il  is  transmitted  In  time  multiplex  fash- 
i  :.  r<-fr.'  ..".?  a  total  modulation  band  width 
of  .  1  :  s. 

T".  •     !  r  idlo  and  intermediate  fre- 

quency circuits  of  the  receiver  are  the  same 
aa  for  a  current  black-and-white  receiver. 
The  video  signal  is  then  fed  t  an  electronic 
arrangement  which  is  the  Inverse  of  the  sig- 
nal sampler  st  the  transmitter.  This  results 
In  restoring  the  three-color  signal  channels 
nf  creeu.  red.  and  blue,  and  theae  are  fed  In 
ultaneous-system  fashion  to  a  three-color 
piLture  reprodiKing  S3rstem  to  be  viewed  as 
a  suigle  picture. 

This  RCA  color  system  has  the  following 
characteristics: 

1.  Six -megacycle  channel. 

2.  Fully  compatible. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  lines. 
Sixty  fields  per  second. 
Field  Interlsced. 
Picture  dot  Interlaced. 
Fifteen  color  pictures  per  second. 

8.  Time  multiplex  transmission. 

0.  All  electronic. 

The  same  transmitters  as  are  presently 
used  by  television  stations  can  be  used  for 
the  tranamlaaloa  of  the  RCA  color  rystam. 
Tlie  changea  required  for  transmiaaion  of  the 
new  system  are  in  atiidio  equipment  to  pro- 
duce color  pictures  and  the  addition  of  the 
small  amount  of  electronic  equipment  re- 
quired to  perform  tbe  sampling  and  time 
muitiplezing. 

It  la  our  belief  that  thia  new  system  pro- 
vides for  tbe  first  Uom  a  sound  basis  for  the 
brloflnf  at  color  television  aervicc  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  full  scope  for  the  continu- 
ing development  of  color  as  the  art  pro- 
gresaea.  without  Involving  obsolescence  of 
present-day  black-and-white  reoelvers. 

Dunng  the  month  of  aepCamber  we  wlU 
transfer  tbe  equtpmcnt  from  our  Princeton 
laboratories  to  Washington.  D  C  .  where  It 
will  be  Installed  in  tiie  NBC  station  (WNBWi 
at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel.  RCA  will  sub- 
mit testimony  and  deaonatrations  to  the 
Commlaston  regarding  this  RC.\  color  tele- 
vulon  system. 

This  system  U  entirely  consistent  with  the 
standards  of  good  engineering  practice  con- 
cerning television  broadcasting  stationa  and 
can  be  bi  uatlCMl  without  mixltflcation  of 
tbeee  staadavAs.  TharcCbre.  RCA  does  not 
propose  any  motflfieatlon  of  existing  trans- 
mission standarda. 

a.  Field  intensities,  propagation,  station 
separation,  and  service  areas. 

RCA  Will  preeent  evidence  at  the  hearing 
regarding  its  erperlmerta:  work  on  these  sub- 
jects. This  evidence  will  include  the  r«ults 
ot  oux  work  on  carrier  synchronization  and 
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offset  carrier  methods  of  reducing  cochannel 
Interference.  Exhibits  containing  this  Infor- 
mation wUl  be  submitted  prior  to  tt-i  hear- 
ing RCA  believes  that  these  methods  can  be 
effectively  used  In  the  public  interest  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  television  stations  as 
well  as  enlarging  and  Improving  the  service 
areas  of  those  which  the  Commission  pro- 
poses to  allocate. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Radio  Corp  or  Amibica, 
C   B.  JoLLUT*. 
Executive  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 

RCA  Laboratories  Division. 


family  groups.     These  xndlans  are  lo- 
cated on  the  following  reservations: 


A  Propotal  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Sioux  Tribes  of  Indians  of  North  and 
South  Dakota 


Population 

rsmilles 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  I<Ak0    

1.143                   343 

aiMUftton            ....••- 

a* 
ion 

3.  MS 

LOTl 

»1 

682 

10.0B0 

7,221 

a.  113 

zm 

ilTO 

0) 

0) 

Sooth  Dakou*;     - 

Cheyenne  River 

Cmw  Creek 

000 
«3W 

Tnim'rfill                 ....... 

45 

T.ii«:pr  Rnilft         --.- 

'^    ^ 

Pine  Riclee 

1,9I» 

Rnfwbad 

»!.«» 

575 

910 

Yankton 

O 

Total     -— 

1             3i0O4 

&299 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTS 
Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  10  reservations  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  occupied  by 
Sioux  Indians.  The  standard  of  Uving 
of  most  of  these  Indians  is  far  below 
that  of  the  rural  non-Indians  of  the  area. 
Generally,  the  resources  available  to 
these  Indians  are  inadequate  to  provide 
a  reasonable  standard  of  Uving  or  the 
ownership  of  the  resources,  particularly 
of  land,  is  in  such  a  complicated  status 
that  use  by  the  Indians  is  difficult  where 
not  impo.ssible. 

The  enrolled  population  of  the  Sioux 
reser\ations  is  34,004  comprising  6,299 


1  See  South  Dakota. 
•  Indades  Lower  Bm!e. 
'  Includes  Yankton. 

paOBLXMS  IN  LAND  TITUS 

The  reservations  occupied  by  these  In- 
dians contain  6.202,408  acres.  Of  this 
area.  4.821.416  acres  are  classed  as  trust 
allotted,  1,229.785  acres  are  in  tribal  own- 
ership, and  151,207  acres  are  owned  by 
the  Government.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  trust-allotted  land  is  in 
heirship  status. 

Indian  use  of  such  land  is  made  very 
difficult  because  of  the  large  number  of 
heirs  to  many  tracts.  Another  barrier  is 
the  isolation  of  certain  units  which  are 
entirely  surrounded  by  non-Indian- 
owned  land.  Often  plots  are  too  far  re- 
moved from  other  Indian -owned  land  to 
enable  the  owners  to  build  up  a  sufficient 
acreage  for  an  operating  unit  without 
leasing  non-Indian-owned  land  or  pur- 
chasing additional  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  land 
area  of  the  various  reservations,  the  own- 
ership status,  and  the  amount  of  land 
used  by  the  Indians— 1944  figures: 


Pirsent  area  JTrost  alloitedi       Tribal 


I  Government 
owned 


Area  a9e<l 
by  Indians 


C 

I>.  ..•..-. 

Y 

I..  A- 

r 

K...-. — 

feiaseton..   

Pt:vndinR  Rock. 
Yankton 


\.ver.j 


Total. 


l,  fil8.  «tl 
ISO.  4y2 

.V>,  .^44 

i741 

\*^,  tWS 

l.'i74.«ll 

i.rM<>.<W7 


713, 126 
958 


I, 


•»•♦.    ^i 


101.  523 

««.V  >70 
■■-    «t 

■■»7 


2,100 

30,881 

2H).  «7 

71,067 

157, 331 
.1.255 


6.003 
21, 349 

3,250 

«4l 

14. 2»1 

64.  .n9 

38.730 

1.  lU 

10.yA4 

546 


625.336 

34,  .^39 

12.  (W 

2.100 

M.940 

265.007 
5,533 

1S1.966 
?.  470 


6.302,40!* 


4.  S21.  416 


1,  229.7S5 


151.207 


I,  766,  490 


Income:  In  1943  these  Indians  had  an 
Income  of  $4,708,367.  as  follows: 


Cherenne  Riv.  • 


ik>4,  Wil 


!«unilmB   R«*4      ;>'»S,927j 

Total 2.  767. 041  ll,  941,3*1  4.7D8.3C7 
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» Inrludcs  Lo^er  Brule 
J  Incluilcs  Yai^kton. 

I 

SlOtnC   BELOW    AVEaAGE    INCOME 

The  averEge  income  of  68,640  Indian 
families  in  1943  was  $1,071.    Low  as  this 


income  was.  It  was  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  . 

Not  a  single  Sioux  reservation  reached 
the  national  average  Indian-family 
income. 

For  the  service  as  a  whole  69  percent  or 
Indian  income  was  classed  as  earned 
and  31  percent  as  unearned. 

Only  59  percent  of  the  individual  Sioux 
Indian  Income  was  earned,  and  41  per- 
cent was  unearned.  The  unearned  in- 
come came  mainly  from  land  rentals,  re- 
Uef,    social-security    benefits,    and    so 

forth.  ,  ^    . 

This  higher  percentage  of  unearned 
Income  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  these 
Indians  do  not  use  a  large  part  of  their 
lands  themselves  and  depend  too  much 
for  a  living  on  rentals.  Failure  to  use 
their  lands  is  traceable  to  the  compli- 


cated heirship  status  of  so  much  of  their 
lands  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
make  use  thereof. 

Although  the  average  family  Income 
was  $747,  because  of  the  distribution  of 
Income  many  families  had  far  less  than 
thLs  amount.  It  Is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  these  Indians  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $500. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  tragic  and  un- 
healthy situation.  It  is  not  good  for 
Mr.  Indian,  and  it  is  not  good  for  Uncle 
Sam.  The  record  of  the  Sioux  in  our 
history  proves  them  to  be  a  brave  and 
capable  people.  Their  record  of  adjust- 
ment in  the  face  of  discouraging  condi- 
tions is  good.  The  repayment  record  on 
the  limited  rehabilitation  loans  that 
have  been  made  speaks  of  their  capacity 
and  what  they  could  and  would  do  If 
given  a  real  chance. 

OfTERED    HERE  FOB   STL'UT 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  noting  what  has  re- 
cently been  done  to  rehabilitate  the 
Navajo  and  other  Indians  in  the  South- 
west, I  asked  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  draft  for  me  legislation  which  would  be 
calculated  to  provide  a  program  of 
rehabilitation  to  the  Sioux  Indians. 

I  have  just  received  the  draft  of  this 

legislation  this  afternoon.     In  view  of 

the  fact  that  the  House  is  about  to  recess 

its  legislative  program  and  to  have  limited 

legislative  sessions  for  the  next  3  weeks, 

I  have  asked  permission  to  include  thi^ 

tentative  draft  in  my  remarks  in  ord» 

that  it  might  be  available  for  study  and 

discussion.  ».    ^     ,* 

I  am  not  formally  introducing  the  draft 

as  a  bill  today.    It  may  be  that  important 

changes  should  be  made  in  this  draft 

and  wiU  be  suggested  by  the  Sioux  people 

or   others   who   are   interested   in   this 

situation.  . 

In  fact,  there  is  to  be  a  great  gathenng 
of  American  Indians  at  Rapid  City. 
S  Dak..  September  21  to  24.  at  which 
the  problems  of  the  Sioux  are  to  be  a 
principal  topic  of  discussion.  I  am  very 
anxious  that  the  people  who  Will  be  there 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
proposed  draft  of  this  bill.  Tlierefore.  I 
place  it  in  these  remarks  at  this  point: 

TINTATnrE  DRAPT  OT  A  BILL  TO  PKOVHW  FOR  THE 
EZHABILrrATION  OF  THE  SIOUX  TRIBES  OF  IN- 
DIANS OF  NORTH  AND  30CTH  D.VKOTA,  AND  FOB 
OTHBB   PURPOSES 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake,  within  the  limits  of  the  sums 
from  tune  to  time  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  this  act.  programs  of  basic  economic 
and  other  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Cheyenne  River.  Crow  Creek,  Devils  Lake. 
Flandreau,  Lower  Brule,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud. 
Sisseton,  Standing  Rock,  and  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  North  and  South  Da- 
kota (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "tribes  ) . 
Such  programs  shall  Include  off-reservation 
employment  and  adjiistments  related  to  such 
employment.     The  purpose  of  such  programs 
la  the  rehabilitation  of  such  Indians  and  the 
conservation,  development,  and  more  efficient 
utilization  of  their  resources,  both  physical 
and  human,  to  the  end  that  Federal  services 
and  sucervlslon  with  respect  to  such  Indians 
may  be'  discontinued  aa  no  longer  necessary. 
SEC  2  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, as  an  addition  to  the  revolvtog 
fund  created  by   the   act  of  June    18.    19^4 
( 48  Stat  986 1 ,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  to  assist 
la  carryUig  out  the  purposes  of   this  act. 


mm 
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AflMunts  >pfnnn>f<  under  the  suthortty 
of  Uil*  act  abMil  b*  relmbunMt  to  th«  gcncnl 
funds  of  th«  Twastiry  not  Uter  Uuui  Jun«  JO. 
1MB. 

^e.  S.  («)  TTw  Sttfctary  of  the  Int»rUir 
ot  his  tulhmliiil  r^prcMntattve  in  kconrd- 
wiih  rule*  and  racaUtiooB  pr««crtbed 
■urh  act  of  Jun«  It.  IBS*.  ■•  Bmended. 
la  autboriaMl  to  oaate  kMtna  frooi  unounu 
appropriated  undar  authority  of  this  act  to 
e»ch  of  th«  raapecUve  tribes  fr>r  the  pwpcse 
of  pRMMiCtag  tlM  wtuKtn'*'  devsiopaocnt  of 
iSk^M^  ^^  tea  MHiitan.  latliMlliH  loans 

r«r  huMlwe  _ 

(b)   ItalBAimHMnt  to  the  United  States 
for  any  Io«n  Okad*  from  araoonta  approprt- 
aMd   un<l»r  autlkartty  of   this  liurt  shall  b« 
aMda  within  M  ysars  from  the  date  on  which 
n  ts  made,  but  In  anv  event  not  later 
,ne  .10    19» 
tst    4    ia>   Tn*"  f  the  Inrertor 

or  his  authorized  *«   1»  nuthor- 

taed  to  make  loans  to  each  of  the  respective 
tribes  from  amounts  appropriated  under  au- 
thority of  this  act  for  the  purchase  of  landa. 
■nrfacc   rlghu.   water   rights,   and   interests 

i   (b)  in*  f««pect;ve  tribes  are  ea-  '"*- 

IHd  to  acqtHre.  with  the  approval  •i  ^  «^c- 
sstar?  of  the  Interior  or  his  authorlBMl  rep- 
lasentAtive.  by  gift,  purchase,  relhmmlsh- 
»wnt,  exchanse.  or  otherwise.  wUhln  or  with- 
Aiat  the  bo  '  •-  reservations  of  the 

^^gpaetlve  '  .rf ace  rights   water 

rlffbts.  and  mteresta  In  lands,  tncluci. 
prnvenents    thereoo.      Title    to    sll 
rU^hts.    and    InteresU    acquired    within    the 
^maMrlcs  of  the  reservations  of  the  reapcc- 
|H«  trlbn.  shall  tie  taken  m  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  uuat  (or  the  particui 
^lor  which  acquired,  and  shAll  be  cxen^ 
taxation  so  lom;  as  title  is. 
States.    Title  to  all  lands 

acquired  outaide  the  boundaries  of  the 

of  the  respective  tnbes  shail  be 

UMMM  of  the  particular  tribe  for 

vhtch    acquired    and    abaU    tM    subject    to 

jlaBatloB. 

j     (c)   Any    lands.    rlshU.    and  in 

lands    purchMed    or   otherwise    u    .         i    t,y 
th«   respective   tribes,   and  any  otlier  lands 
by  the  txt^-■     -riudlng  landd  title  to 
la  In  the  Statss  In  trust  for 

tiM  trlbea,  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
■acfwlary  of  the  Interior  or  hts  authorized 
representative,  be  sold  by  the  pavUnlar 
tribe  tnvolwd.  8ueh  sales  shall  be  matfi  bf 
A  tribe  only  to  lU  members  of  ooe-q'arter  or 
auKa  ^tffm  '  I-  I'an  blood,  and  may  be 
matte  on  a  dt  ,>wyment  plan. 

(di    All    right.    :.t:e.    and   interest    of    the 
United  States  and  of   the  reapeettve  tr1b« 
to   and   to   the   lands    rlKhts.   and    ■ 
tn  lands  sold  shall  be  released  to 
rh—er  upon  final  payment  of  the  pvir' 
price,  and  auBh  laad  abaU  thereafter  be  i,^..- 
jei  t  to  la— » ton 

aK.  6.  <st   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

or  his  authortwd  representative  is  author  - 

taed  to  make  loans  to  each  of  tiM  mpective 

trlhes  frtMn  amount*  aiipraytatart  under  au- 

fehorltj  trf  this  act  tll   for  the  ptirchase  by 

I  d  Xim  lastisrtlTi  tnbes  of  livestock  to  be 

Id  to  meosbara  and  (2)  for  ca<>h 

fef  MMii  of  the  trlbas  to  tu 

tat  ttm  tiaiiifi—  of  Uv«a«ock  by 

bars. 

(b)  SatUement  of  obUpittaas  arising 
flf  loans  or  sales  of  livestock  by  the  tribes 
to   uuiiilf  iMir  <M  made  la  UeaMock  or 

of  OMh  loHM  aMdt  fef  UM  tribes  to  mem- 
bars  aban  ba  mada  tat  aaab. 

(c)  Upon  settlemant  by  a  mmmiam  of  a 
tnba  of  any  obligation  arlatn«  o«|t  of  the 
loan  or  sate  of  Uvestock  by  a  tribe  to  such 
Msmbar.  or  artatDC  o«K  «f  any  cash 
by  a  tflbe  to  ■urU  —  wtbw  for  tba 
af    in— Uwlr.   such    livestock    and 


theiwfrom  <e«oep'.  Uvsatock  returned  to  the 
tribes  In  settlement  of  any  siich  obliRatlou) 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  and  title  thereto 
shall  vest  tn  such  member. 

Sac.  «.  The  Seeratary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
authorized  representative  U  authorlafd  to 
use.  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  any  amounts  approprUited 
under  authority  of  this  act.  to  assUt  bor- 
rowers from  the  respective  tribes  durlnx  ini- 
tial periods  of  operjitlous,  and  to  assis* 
bers  of  the  tribes  with  their  edu 
advancement.  No  amount  authorised  to  bo 
iMed  under  ru* '-'♦'.'  of  this  aectlon  shall  be 


to  make 


e? 

a.. 


i»  of  principal  or  inter- 
c;  (Hjf.  on  loans  made  under 

'    be    a  1 

future  per  .       tnentsoi 

ttnn^  of  Ulbal  asscU  as  security  tor  luaas 
made  under  authority  of  this  act  to  borrow- 
ers from  the  resiectlve  tribes. 

Sec  8    '"  standlni?   any   other   provi- 

sion ot  i.i  -  rthal  funds  now  on  deooRit. 

or  bareaftar  deposited,  in  the  U  s 

Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  re-s',. 
shall  be  available  for  such  ptirposes  as  may 
he  designated  by  the  tribe  involved  and  nn- 
provcd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  authcrlasd  representative. 

Sec  9  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  in  ad- 
diti<;n  to  the  rules  and  reirulatlons  prescribed 
under  tne  Act  of  June  18.  1934.  as  aiuended. 
-^-  •  ■ .  respect  to  loans  made  by  him  or  his 
orlzed  representative  to  the  respective 
tribes,  anti  loans  and  sales  bv  the  respective 
tribes  to  members,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
se<  lire  the  t  ites  against  anancial  loss 

and  to  carr^- ■  purposes  if  this  "ct 

Sec.   10.  The  oOcials  and  e 

1-ctlre    tribes    and    all    I — '8 

1  nrder  this  act  resldlr.g  tn  the  Str.te  of 
North  D  .all  be  sub)ert  to  the  criminal 

laws  'if  •  '•  of  Vnrth  Dakota,  and  tho.se 

uth  Dakota  shall 
t,_    ,    ^^  .aws  of  the  State 

lif  South  Dakota,  for  misuse,  mlsa  i- 

tlon,  cr  ""'^-  '^'."ment  of  any  of  tht  r 

pn^ner"  cd  for  in  this  act:  PrcriAed. 

n 
s    dfliiied    by    i».e    1;;^'  -e 

:'es    committed     by     or  st 

Indians  on  Indian  reservations. 

Mr  Sp'?aker.  that  is  the  t<  •  ;t 

::•--"  "d  in  response  to  my  .  ...:  a 

I  woiUd  provide  an  ;■  •'  and 

sound    ba.sis    for    rehabr  .    or    the 

Sioux  Indians.    It  l.s  dcsi*::.  _      meet  tl-.e 
di.'^couraging  rebuff;  the  Indian  GI  has 
nd  in  his  a  v- 

.. ,  prontises  h.--  -le 

GI  Act.  as  well  as  others. 

The  pr-  '    '      *     *   *'      draft 

oX  the  bill  a 

Section  1  authonaes  the  St-creiary  of 

trie  Interior  to  undertake  a  pr  —.  of 

basic  economic  and  other  impi  .ts 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Sioux  Indians  In 
North  and  South  Dakota.  I  v'  -vich  a.s 
the  main  a-?et  of  theie  pec;  ^nd.  it 

Ls  '  ■  from  50  Lo  60  perctnt 

of  Ui  >'•   .  proba'^'"  " '^'!   ^    "^  to 

prjrr^iTp  iy^  .tural  a  d- 

.r  of  livestock.    Probably  an 
^,  •  i-r-r...nf  f^n  be  started  in 

va-  en  or  near  the 

iia  which  will  make  them  self- 

V 

An  off-i-esenratlon  employment  pro- 
fram  will  hn^-e  to  be  inaugurated  for  the 
balance  of  the  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  thwe  which  cannot  be  re- 
habilitated, stich  as  old  and  Indigent,  and 


who   will    remain    as   permanent   relief 
clients.  Although  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, there  probably  i.';  a  much  higher 
percentage    of    unemployablcs    on    the 
Sioux    reservations    than    normally    Is 
found  in  most  communities. 

Section   2  authorizes  an  addition   of 

<-».>.^"000  to  the  revoiving  credit  fund 

.  by  the  act  of  June  18,  1934  '48 

Siai.  198).  to  assist  in  car:-  t  the 

P'.irpns.'s  of  this  act.    It  is  cj  : ......    d  that 

tiie   $50,000,000   will   be   u.-ed   approxl- 
matply  as  follows: 

-       •      ,.  of  laiMl $20,000,000 

o  of  livestock. -     15.000.000 

Ca^h  loans ..,-     15.000.000 

Total 50.  000.  000 

Section  3.  sub.section  <a)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  h;s  au- 
thorized representative  to  make  loans  to 
each  of  the  r*-  '  '  x  Tribes  from 
amounts  app;  ,.:...--  --  '.--t  authority 
contained  in  this  act.  Appropria.inns 
ni:^dp  under  such  an  "  •  "  ir- 

n.arkod  for  loans  t--  "•'>• 

Appropriations,  however,  will  be  jiLstified 
in  V     ■  :•.;•<  made 

ui-.u  ...  .  iU  tne 

act  of  June  18.  1934.  This  procedure 
wul  make  it  unnecessary  to  establish  a 
separate  loan  fund  on  the  boolcs  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  will  simplify 
th<  -    *  ation  of  and  accounting  for 

Subsection  3  ib)  requires  that  any 
Ion  -  ."■  ^  *  "  *!''P  tribes  under  authority 
of  ...1   be  repaid  within   35 

years  trom  the  date  the  loan  is  made. 
Section  2  requir"  •''^'  all  funds  appro- 
priated under  a  _  of  this  act  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  Uie  Treasury  nt  •  r 

than   June    30.    1989.     The    am:: i 

5-:  ear  period  between  the  maturity  of  a 
35-year  loan — if  i.ucii  '..  -in 

1J}49 — and  the  outside ''me 

30.  1989  is  to  allow  time  for  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  and  still  permit  35-ypar 
loans.  Any  loan  made  prior  to  June  10, 
1954  would  require  reimbursement  to  the 
T:  .  than  June  30. 1989.    The 

m.. .  a::y  loans  made  subsequent 

to  June  30.  1954,  would,  of  course,  have 
a  ••  maturity  than  35  year  in  order 

to  ^ rm  to  the  over-all  requirement 

that  the  fundr-  must  be  reimbur.sed  to  the 
Treasury  not  later  than  June  20.  1989. 

PAST    LOANS    HA\^    Utr.N    REPAID    WTTM    IlSTEllEST 

With  the  exception  of  Crow  Crcic, 
Devils  Lake,  and  Sisseton.  each  of  the 

g ■"  '    received  a  loan  from  the 

re -__  lund  created  by  the  act 

of  June  18. 1934.  It  has  not  been  possible, 
h-  .s  in  tlie  aiscunts 

hl.  .  -^  -,  -'-    -J  rehabilitate  Lheir 

member-  because  of  the  limited  size  of 
the  revolving  credit  fund.  A  total  of 
$948,000  has  been  loaned  to  these  tribes 
of  which  $216,000  has  been  repaid,  leav- 
ing a  balance  owing  of  $732,000. 

All  of  these  tribes  have  met  Lheir  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  States  promptly. 
They  h:.  ■3.71  interest  to  the 

United  i:>...>..  >...•  i.-   e  loans. 

It  Ls  estimated  Uiat  the  $50.0CO.COO  will 
be  u.scd  to  make  loans  to  Uie  re-pecuve 
tribes  as  follows: 
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Land        ,     Livestock    |    Cash  loans  Total 


rbeyenoe  River. 

Trow  Cri^k 

r)«Til»  Lake 

Flanilroau 

I.riw»r  Brule 

T  '.it 


Bockl. 
Total 


B  ooanoo 

750.000 
1.000.000 


3,Juu.U00 

i,i5aooe 


n.  000. 000 

500.000 

5«,oes 


250.100 
5,000.000 
3^350.000 

saaew 

3^500.000 

sea  000 


11,000.000 
250.000 

ua«M 

100,  MO 

2saooo 

4.&saooo 

ioOQ.000 
1.350.000 


I.S00.000 

X00Q.000 

100.000 

7501000 

itwaooo 

16^000,000 
10.000.000 

a.ooaoM 


30.000.000,     i5.<mooo'    15,000.000:      5a,ooaooo 


These  estimates  are  subject  to  revision 
after  detailed  surveys  of  the  reservations 
and  the  needs  of  the  Indians  are  avaU- 

able. 

Section  4.  subsection  fa)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  loans  to  each  of 
the  respective  Sioux  Tribes  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  act  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  sur- 
face rights,  water  rights,  and  interests 
in  land. 

Subsection  4  <b»  authorizes  the  vari- 
ous Sicux  Tribes  to  acquu-e  lands,  sur- 
face rights,  water  rights,  and  interests 
in    lands    by    various    different    means. 
Title  to  any  lands  and  interests  therein 
acquired  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing   reservations  wUl   be  taken   in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the   particular  tribe   acquiring   the 
land  and  wUl  be  exempt  from  taxation  so 
long  as  title  is  held  in  the  United  States. 
Title    to    lands,    surface    rights,    water 
rights,  and  interests  in  lands  acquired 
out>ide  the  boundaries  of  the  various 
reseryations  will  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  tribe  invoilved  and  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

RESPECTS    QCAkTEH    DEGHES    Ot    BLOOD 

Subsection  4  (c>  authorizes  the  vari- 
ous tribes,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized 
representative,  to  sell  any  lands,  rights, 
and   interests    in   lands    acquired    with 
loans  or  otherwise  to  members  of  the 
tribe  of  one^quarter  or  more  degree  of 
Indian  blood  en  a  deferred  payment  plan. 
The  tribes  also  may  sell  any  of  the  lands 
now  held  in  tribal  status.    Sales  of  land 
to  members  uUl  be  made  with  maturities 
at  the  earliest  practicable   dates   con- 
sistent with!  the  purchasers  abUity  to 
repay. 

Subsecticfl  4  (c>  provides  that  when  a 
purchaser  makes  .payment  in  full  for 
land  he  sha:i  receive  unrestricted  title 
thereto  and  the  land  shall  then  become 
subject  to  taxation.  This  provision  looks 
forward  to  the  discontinuance  of  Fed- 
eral services  and  supervision  as  stated  in 
section  I.     1 

Section  3.  subsection  (a>  authorizes 
the  Secretarv  to  make  loans  to  the  re- 
spective triies  for  the  purchase  of  Uve- 
stock. The  tribes  may  purchase  livestock 
and  either  '.oad  or  sell  the  same  to  mem- 
bers or  make  cash  leans  to  members  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  livestock.  Sub- 
section 5  'b'  pro\'ides  that  settlement  of 
oblic  Jit  ions  resulting  from  loans  or  sales 
of  livestock  may  be  made  either  in  kind 
or  in  cash  but  that  cash  loans  may  be  set- 
tled only  in  cash. 

The  different  procedures  authorized 
for  livestock  loans  in  Section  5  are  to  en- 
able the  Indians  to  choose  the  type  of  loan 
best  suited  to  their  particular  enterprise. 


In  most  instances,  the  tribes  probably 
will  receive  csish  loans  from  the  United 
States  with  which  they  will  purchase 
livestock  and  lend  the  livestock  to  mem- 
bers on  a  repayment  "in  kind"  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  many 
tribes  have  been  making  repayment  "in 
kind"  loans  for  several  years  and  they 
have  proved  to  be  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  Indians. 

Subsection  5  (c>  provides  that  when 
loans  of  livestock  are  repaid  to  the  tribes, 
either  in  kind  or  in  cash  title  thereto  shall 
vest  in  the  borrower  and  the  livestock  will 
then  become  subject  to  taxation.  This 
locks  forward  to  the  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral services  and  supervision  from  the 
Sioux  Indians. 

After  the  individual  members  of  the 
tribes  repay  their  loans  in  full  they  wiU 
then  operate  their  Uvestock  enterprises 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
citizens  and  pay  taxes  thereon.  In  some 
in<:tances.  individual  borrowers  from  the 
f'bes  will  repay  theu:  livestock  loans  in 
aV  short  a  period  as  from  8  to  10  years^ 
This  will  permit  considerable  "revolving 
of  livestock  loans. 

When  Indians  repay  their  loans,  the 
repayments  will  be  used  to  assist  other 
Indians  in  becoming  established.  Release 
of  the  trust  status  of  livestock  wUl  be  a 
gradual  process  as  the  individual  borrow- 
ers become  self- supporting  and  repay 
their  loans 


SIMILAR     TO     OTHER     REHABIUTATICN     PROCTAMS 

'  Section  6  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive to  use  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  act  to  assist  borrowers  from  the 
respective  tribes  during  initial  periods 
of  operations  and  to  assist  members  of 
the  tribes  with  their  educational  ad- 
vancement. Very  few  of  the  potential 
borrowers  from  the  tribes  have  adequate 
working  capital.  They  have  little  secu- 
rity to  offer  other  than  recoverable  chat- 
tels purchased  with  loans  or  the  land 
purchased  from  the  tribes. 

Generally,  loans  wiU  have  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  character,  industry,  and 
plans  of  the  enterprise  being  financed. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to 
furnish  individuals  with  some  subsist- 
ence during  the  initial  periods  of  their 
loans.  Nonrecoverable  items  such  as 
feed  and  seed  in  many  instances  wUl 
constitute  a  higher  percentage  than  could 
be  considered  a  normal  credit  risk. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  rehabili- 
tating lew-income  groups  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  borrowers  to  progress  if  they 
are  loaded  down  with  debts  for  unpro- 
ductive expenses  or  if  they  have  to  leave 
the  operation  of  their  enterprises  for 
extended  periods  of  time  to  work  for 


wages  In  order  to  supply  themselves  with 
subsistence.  Such  wage  work  usually  is 
available  only  during  the  periods  when 
their  own  enterprises  need  close  atten- 
tion. 

It  Is  very  important,  in  Inaugrirating 
a  program  for  the  rehwhtiitatinn  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  that  they  h«re  a  clear 
understanding  that  when  a  loan  is  made, 
or  when  they  purchase  lamd  from  the 
tribes,  repayment  therefor  mus.  be  made. 
However,  they  should  not  be  burdened 
with  debts  for  the  repayment  of  non- 
recoverable  items  which  wiU  make  re- 
payment very  difficult  and  in  some  cases 
impossible. 

RehabiUtation  has  proved  most  suc- 
cessful where  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
small  grants  to  borrowers  for  subsist- 
ence and  operating  expenses  during  ini- 
tial periods  of  operation  of  their  enter- 
prises. In  the  long  run.  such  grants  wUl 
be  less  expensive  than  losses  on  loans 
occasioned  by  discouragement  of  bor- 
rowers when  they  are  overloaded  with 
debt  forcing  them  to  abandon  their  en- 
terprises and  the  resultant  failure  of  the 
effort  at  rehabiUtation. 

These  funds  also  will  be  used  to  assist 
Indians  with  educational  expenses  m 
conjunction  with  loans  made  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Section  7  provides  that  borrowers  from 
the  respective  tribes  shall  be  required  to 
give  Uens  against  any  future  per  capita 
payments  or  other  distributions  of  tribal 
assets  as  security  for  loans  received  from 
the  tribes.  _,_ 

This  provision  will  provide  security 
for  loans  in  addition  to  the  property  pur- 
chased with  loans  and  wUl  protect  the 
interests  of  the  tribes  in  loans  to  the 
members  as  weU  as  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  loans  to  the  tribes. 

S'^ction  8  provides  that  tribal  funds 
now  on  deposit  or  hereafter  deposited  m 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  anv  of  the  Sioux  Tribes  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  respective  tribes  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  authorized  representative.     This 
provision  wiU  grant  to  the  tribes  greater 
responsibility  than  they  now  have  and 
WiU  avoid  delays  in  obtaining  their  funds 
for  use  in  enterprises  which  are  eco- 
nomically sound. 

The  tribes  may  wish  to  use  their  own 
funds  for  purposes  in  connection  with 
their  economic  development  programs 
and  to  supplement  the  funds  borrowed 
from  the  United  States.  If  an  appro- 
priation of  funds  from  the  Treasury  ac- 
count of  the  respective  tribes  must  be 
awaited  each  time  such  use  is  proposed 
discouragement  and  loss  of  opportunity 
for  use  of  the  funds  in  specific  enterprises 
easUy  may  result. 

The  foUowing  tabulation  shows  the 
funds  of  these  tribes  which  are  now  on 
deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury: 

Cheyenne    River ^"n'Tr.Z 

crow    Creek o  JIa  11 

Devils    Lake *' aag' 9^ 

Flandreau 389.  9» 

Lower  Brule J  254.  35 

Pine  Ridge J?' oS"  oi 

Rosebud 81.  284.  V4 

Slsseton ^O-  »»0.  M 

Standing   Rock ^J'fSS? 

Yankton ^'  ******  "* 


Total 20a4»».' 
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jW'rtion  9  •uthortiM  the  Srcrftary  of 
the  Interior  to  prescr.be  rules  »nd  regu- 
kulons  in  »drtlUon  to  thoae  preacrtbed 
under  the  met  of  June  18.  1934.  ta 
amended,  as  authori/td  by  section  3  <») 
tf  opermUonx  with  the  parUcolftr  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  Indicate* 
tt  te  mtPriatMe  to  do  so.  This  lection  al.<o 
Mlltaorttes  the  Secreury  to  prescribe 
n^  and  refulaUons  for  the  sale  of 
land  by  the  tnbes  as  authorized  under 
section  4  'C>  and  ioans  and  sale-s  of  live- 
stork  as  authorlied  by  section  5. 

Section  10  provider  that  ofllclals  and 
employees  of  the  tribes  and  Indians  re- 
ceiving loans  from  the  tribes  under  au- 
rlty  of  this  act   shall  be  subjwrt   to 
criminal  laws  of  the  StatM  of  North 
and   South   I>akota.   according   to   their 
place  of  residence  for  misxtse.  misappro- 
priation, or  embezzlement  of  any  of  the 
funds  or  property  provided  for  in  this 
act  where  such  offenses  are  not  defined 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  Sutes.  com- 
mitted by  or  ftfain«!t  Indians  on  Indian 
itservations      This  section  will  piovlde 
the  United  States  additional  protection 
for  the  loans  made  to  the  tribes  as  well 
•s  additional  protection  to  the  tribes  for 
the  loans  made  to  their  members. 

TO    Ftrr    THIM     OJf    THKIB    fTTT 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  rehabili- 
tate the  Indians,  and  to  develop,  con- 
•erve.  and  make  more  efBcient  ase  of 
ttMlr  resources,  koo^ng  forward  to  the 
^llSitrawml  oC  Federal  services  and 
■upervLsion. 

In  short,  the  objective  is  to  place  these 
Indians  in  a  position  where  they  can 
assume  the  full  r»*ponsibihtles  of  citi- 
aenship  in  thUr  communities,  and  be  an 
iMset  and  not  a  Lability  to  the  States 
of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole 

I  earnestly  Invite  the  study  and  com- 
ment of  all  interested  persons. 


Plans  To  Raise,  Then  Take,  the 
Workers'  Wa<es 


EXTXNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  Mrw  Toui 
IN  THS  HOX:8X  OP  RKFRS8ENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday.  August  35.  I9i9 

Mr  GWINN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  operate  a  gravy  train. 
Mr.  Truman  cannot  buy  ten  or  fifteen 
million  votes  with  peanuts  He  needs 
more  mcr.-  •-'■—;  more  than  the 
present  me   can    yield    in 

taxes.  Tbe  only  way  m  sight  Ls  to  rai.se 
the  workers'  wages  20  percent,  and  then 
take  most  of  tbe  increase  right  out  of 
their  hides  by  pulling  it  back  In  toeoBe 
taxes. 

On  August  10.  Phe!ps  Adams,  one  of 
the  able-'^t  Washing-  i 

that  a  quadruple  Pit..  ....        .   ^..^- ... -u 

Pajr-roU  tuM*  on  voraer*  in  tb«  hi«h-vftg* 
Mictk  ■•  ooal.  mitun<>.  auiossnbtl* 
aad  •x—\.  viil  tM  aearty 
Um  Mrma  of  th«  admln- 
totmttOB'a  dractlc&lly  expaiide<L  aocUl  x^-u- 
ntj  lav.   urtuclk  is   b*lnc  fMhioiMd  m   tbe 


Hou^  Ways  and  Mesns  Committee,  tt  ap- 
peared tcdaf  Under  th«  esutlng  law.  a 
worker  •arnim  ta.aoo  yearly  mu«t  pay  sao 
annually  In  noclal-iecxirlly  Uxea  Under  the 
Urma  of  the  new  bill,  however.  IjiIs  ta«  would 
riM  »iltlm»tely  to  SI  17  yearly 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that,  in  1929.  all  Income  from  interest— 
Incliiding  that  on  Government  bonds— 
and  from  corporate  dividends  amounted 
to  $13  300.000  000  By  1948  this  type  of 
Income  had  decreased  to  $11  800,000.000 
The  Trra.mry  takes  back  a  good  part  of 
this  Income  now.  So  the  opportumty  of 
gaining  revenue  by  taxing  the  rich  has 
been  exhausted.  Even  if  Trximan  were 
to  take  every  cent  of  all  interest  and  di- 
vidends, the  revenue  would  not  be  enough 
to  pay  for  4  months  of  his  spending 

Farm  income,  with  the  help  of  sub- 
sidies, is  up  aOO  percent,  having  risen 
from  $5.70O.Oe04»O  to  $17,100,000,000. 
But.  even  to  take  all  this  would  not  be 
nearly  enough  either  Besides,  more 
taxes  on  farmers  would  only  mean  more 
subsidies.  There  is  no  blood  m  that 
turnip. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  left  big 
enough  to  tax  but  wages  and  .>^.laries. 
Wages  and  salaries  amounted  to  $50,800.- 
000  000  in  1929  By  la.st  year,  they  had 
risen  160  percent  to  $133.100  000.000 
That  is  what  Increased  production, 
coupled  with  inflation,  has  done  to  date 
to  create  an  amazing  new  source  of 
taxes.  So  the  solution  of  the  fiscal  prob- 
lem is  to  use  withholding  taxes.  The 
already  big  burden  on  the  workers  Is  not 
only  to  be  kept  but  Is  to  be  Increased  by 
billions  of  more  taxes  that  are  expected 
to  come  from  the  fourth  roimd  of  wage 
increases.  The  workers  will  think  they 
are  getting  a  wage  raise,  but  they  will 
find  that,  instead,  they  are  getting  a  ri5e 
In  living  costs  and  in  taxes  that  leaves 
them  wor<e  off  than  before. 

Mr.  Truman  to!d  us  in  his  speech— 
Hou«=«»  D.idiment  252 — that  he  plans  to 
national  Income  up  to  $300.- 
0.^^...  -.0  He  has  started  to  do  It.  He 
ha.s  told  the  bankers  to  ease  up  on  loans, 
and  encourage  spending  so  as  to  raise 
prices  and  permit  a  fourth  round  of  wage 
mcreases.  His  program  is  well  on  the 
way. 

He  plans  to  give  steel  workers  a  sub- 
stantial pay  raise.  Their  union  leaders 
demand  20  percent.  Soon,  other  work- 
ers on  a  national  scale  will  get  a  similar 
percentage.  Of  course,  prices  of  the 
products  thus  turned  out  will  go  up  at 
least  20  percent,  because  wages  consti- 
tute about  80  percent  of  the  net  cost  of 
\  •  '  ';ua.  -A  20-percent  pay  lncrea.se  is 
d  to  raise  wages  and  salaries  some 
$j;. 000.000  OCO  That  Ls  20  percent  of 
the  present  $134,000,000,000  in  wages  and 
salaries.  The  tax  collector  should  get 
about  25  percent  of  that  m  new  income 
taxes  That  is  about  $6,700,000,000— 
enough  to  balance  the  budget. 

That  IS  the  big  stake  in  the  political 
game  to  raise  steel  wages.  It  is  a  scheme 
to  get  more  taxes  out  of  workers  without 
telimg  them  that  while  wages  will  be 
higher,  taxe*  will  automatically  Increase 
by  a  still  higher  rate  Por  some  workers, 
a  20-percent  wage  increase  will  mean  a 
1 00- percent  ta.x  increa.se — for  they  will 
now  be  a  higher  bracket."  Furthermore. 
th.>  prices  of  houses  and  food  and  other 
services  will  also  rise. 


If  Tniman'5  Inflationary  plan  goes 
through,  left-wing  propaganda  will  then 
blame  liberty  for  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing— more  soclftUsm  will  be  Justlfled  be- 
cause of  the  asserted  selfLshness  and 
greed  of  private  citizens,  unfit  for  free- 
dom. National  planners  will  take  over 
further  the  management  of  our  economy. 
The  one-party  !«3rstem  will  have  still  more 
money  and  power  centralized  in  Wash- 
ington, just  as  did  Hitler  in  Berlm  and  as 
Sralln  does  In  Moscow. 

That  Is  why  some  are  calling  Mr.  Tru- 
man the  Typhoid  Harry  of  statism." 
Like  Typhoid  Mary,  he  is  a  deadly  germ 
carrier.  Perhaps  he  is  Just  as  much  op- 
posed to  .stati-sm  a.s  was  Mary  to  typhoid 
fever.  We  must  fight  these  germs  with 
a  good  strong  dose  of  incentive  medicine. 
The  strength  of  economic  freedom  has 
won  wars.  Managed  economies,  even 
when  guarded  by  Maginot  lines  or  iron 
curtains,  have  lost  them.  We  should  not 
cheat  our  workers  in  order  to  buy  social- 
Lsm  and  entrench  the  one-party  system 
m  America 

Mr.  -^        '  r,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.  •?  RxcotD.  I  include  the  fol- 

lowing article  by  Wiilford  1.  King  and  a 
statement  by  Clarence  B.  Randall,  presi- 
dent. Inland  Steel  Co.: 

TOWICKND    PLAN     SLXPRMG    Of     TRBOTCH     EACX 

Dcoa 
(By  Wiilford  I.  King) 

How  many  veterana  have  heard  about  th« 
addition  to  their  OI  bill  of  rights  which  la 
gradually  being  appended  thereto  througli 
the  imuative  of  Joiin  L.  Lewia.  ably  aeconded 
and  supported  by  Philip  Murray  and  Waiter 
Reuther?  When  this  addition  cornea  Into 
full  effect,  tt  win  probably  give  the  average 
veteran  the  privilege  of  contributing  >  usu- 
al!.-  unwtttmglyt  perhaps  MO  per  month  to 
support  someone  of  whoae  existence  he  la 
totally  unaware.  Wbere  Ignorance  is  bl;s8. 
tto  folly  to  be  wise. 

How  la  all  thU  to  be  brought  about? 
Merely  by  bringing  In  the  Townaend  plan 
skillfully  disguised  by  new  habiliments.  Por 
nearly  a  acor*  at  years,  in  one  garb  or  an- 
other. It  haa  bMH  knocking  for  admittance, 
but  the  voters  have  repeatedly  refui^ed  to 
open  the  door.  What  was  probably  til* 
strongest  appeal  was  made  In  California  im- 
der  the  plea  of  "WO  every  Thursday  for 
everyone  over  60."  but  the  hard -hearted 
electorate  barred  the  entrance.  How  Jchn 
L.  Lewis  boa  demonstrated  that  wlut  the 
Townsendites   l;^ked   was   Ir.  They 

never  thought  to  try  the  ba.  v  That 

was  proved  to  be  the  easy  way  lu  t^ec  in. 

The  argximents  lor  the  Townsend  plan  ar« 
a5  follows: 

1  Many  aged  persons  are  poor  and  in  dU- 
tr**is 

■e    worked    hard    and    deserve 

3.  To  accept  chiirlty  Is 

4.  A  regular  pension  frun.  —  — ernment 
prese-'ves  the  self-respect  of  the  recipients. 

5.  Tbe  petislon  money  furnishes  n«.'w  pur- 
chasing power  and  stimulates  business — 
hence  It  really  costs  no  one  .; 

Thoss  opposing  the  Tcwn8e:-_  ^  _  ;  answer 
these  argumenu  thus: 

1.  In  America,  earnings  of  even  unskilled 
wcrkers  are  so  high  that.  If  people  are  thrifty 
and  industrious,  they  c%n  usually  Uy  aside 
enough  to  provide  for  their  declining  years. 
Those  who  cannot,  should  be  supported  by 
their  children — not  by  the  public. 

2  Many  of  the  poverty-stricken  aged  have 
never  been  Industrlons  Most  of  them  are 
poor  t>ecsuse  tbey  have  been  happy-ftc-lucky 
and  thrifUess.  They  have  no  rlghr  n<  w  to 
ask  the  thrifty  to  support  them  In  idit-iieas. 
Treating  thrifty  and  thriftless  alike  is  a  com- 
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munistle  prccedtire.  and  baa  iKHhlin  la 
mon  with  the  American  spirit  of  setf-reUanee. 

3.  The  ccntentlcn  that  the  penslmw 
create  addlticnal  purchasing  pofvcr  Is  sheer 
d«nagcgic  ciap-a-ap.  Every  doUar  added  to 
the  pensicaiers  purchasing  power  Is  «b- 
tracted  from  the  taxpayer's  puicbasing  pow- 
er; hence  the  total  Is  not  increased  by  one 

lets. 

4.  The  eipense  cf  pensioning  all  persons 
over  80  would  be  pprodiglciis.  and  would  place 
an  unwarranted  I  burden  tipon  the  younger 
generation.  Certeus  Bureau  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  the  1950  United  States  census  will 
record  17.220.0CO  people  as  being  at  least  60 
years  old.  To  glW  each  of  these  a  pension  of 
tlOO  per  month  would  amount  to  some  $20.- 
€64.000,000  annually.  If  this  total  tax  bill 
were  divided  equally  among  tlie  34.035.000 
men  between  the  ages  cf  25  and  60.  It  would 
cost  each  about  S60T  per  year,  or  a  Uttle  more 
than  »o0  per  moi:ii.  And  most  people  think 
tax  bills  are  already  far  too  high. 

5.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  succeeded 
In  living  60  years  does  net  give  him  the 
shadow  cf  a  rigt:  to  claim  stippcrt  for  tbe 
rest  of  his  days  from  the  younger  members 
cf  socletT.  If  h«  has  failed  to  iccumulate  a 
competence.  It  is  up  to  him  to  keep  on  work- 
lug.  at  least  part  time,  as  long  as  he  U 
physically  end  rrentally  able.  Moreover,  re- 
tlremect  Is  •  -  ^e  likely  to  make  the  aged 
worker  mis •;         -'    /.an.  to  make  him  happy. 

Toirnseniism  has  been  turned  down  by 
the  voters  because  they  have  found  the 
arguments  agulast  the  proposal  far  stronger 
than  those  in  13s  favor.  But  John  L.  Lewis 
doesn't  ask  the  jroters— he  tells  the  public— 
•This  year,  pav  20  cents  per  ton  en  all  tlie 
coal  vou  burn.'  ^ext  year.  Til  probably  make 
you  pay  40  ceni  per  ton.  This  money  wiU 
be  used  to  j)enaon  any  union  mine  worker, 
good  or  bad.  if  he  has  lived  60  years."  Miss 
Josephine  Roche,  director  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Welfare  Fund,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Ser.--e  Banking  C  "ee.  reports 
that  the  we.iare  fund  dur  ^  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  paid  out  $104,880,785. 

And  now  the  other  labor  leaders  hasten 
to  follow  Mr.   Lewis'  lead.     Soon,  if  PhUip 
Murray  has  his  way.  everyone  who  buys  any 
product  of  which  steel  Is  a  component  part 
wUl   be   paving   a   similar  tax   for   pensions. 
And  Walter  ReUther  will  see  that  everyone 
who  rides  in  an  autcmobUe  or  uses  anything 
hauled  in  a  tr^k  wiU  likewise  pay  a  hidden 
tax  to  cover  pensions  to  erstwhile  automo- 
bUe  workers.     Kow  that  the  pauem  Is  set. 
union  after  un:on  can  be  expected  to  copy 
It.    Hundreds  of  these  hidden  taxes  wUl  add 
to   the   cost   of  everything   offered   for   sale. 
And   when,   at    last,   the  unions   succeed   In 
covering    the   entire    field,    back-door   entry 
will  put  the  Tcrnsend  plan  in  full  operation. 
and  the  per  capita  tax  on  the  men  at  work 
which,  at  first,  may  amount  to  no  more  than 
920  or  $30  per  month  will,  of  course,  grow 
and  grow  and  grow,  year  by  year      Yes.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  proved  that  "there  are  more  ways 
to  kill  a  dee  than  to  choke  him  to  death  on 
butter."     He    to   doing  what   Dr.   Townsend 
could  never  aoccmpUsh.     Do  you  appreciate 
his  achievement.  Mr.  G.  I.? 

STMTMXNT  OT  CL.*aE*CX  B.  a.^iroAU..  PHESmENT, 

iNL.\?ro  smn  co  .  azroaK  the  sttei.  industkt 

BOABO 

It  Is  no  exaeeeratlcn  to  say  that  the  welfare 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  at 
stake  lii  the  hearings  before  this  board.  And 
by  this  I  mean  not  only  the  fact  that  you 
gentlemen  are  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  might  affect  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  Nation,  but  the  fact  thai  you 
are  here  at  all. 

When  the  President  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  this  board  he  was  in  fact  announcing 
an  Indiistrlal  revolution  In  America.  By  do- 
ing so  he  has  declared  himself  as  favoring  a 
new  social  order,  and  one  so  different  from 
that  under  which  our  magnificent  production 


record  has  been  achlmd  thai  maitm  the 
process  IS  stopped,  sod  »to|>|jed  a»  once,  tliera 
vrill  be  no  possibility  of  turning  bs<*. 
ThroQgh  this  mee"s.  wtxether  be  knew  it  or 
not.  he  has  proclaimed  that  wages  ahsU  be 
fixed  by  the  Government.  Tills  step  la  always 
the  first  one  tAken  by  those  who  set  out  to 
establiab  a  socialist  or  corporate  state.  The 
£xin7  of  profits  comes  next,  and  then  when 
Incentive  is  killed  and  production  falls,  the 
final  step  al  naiionallxation  f cdlows.  Europe 
t^m»  close  to  starvation  because  of  tiiia 
tragic  sequence,  and  was  saved  only  by  the 
dynamic  quality  of  a  free  AnMilca.  Tet  here 
Is  the  same  pattern. 

Review  the  sequence  of  events.  Bargain- 
ing was  imdertaken  by^thls  union  that  turned 
cut  to  be  bargaining*  in  name  only.  Take 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  for  example.  It  la  now 
quite  dear  that  at  no  time  did  the  tinlon 
actnaily  intend  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  \a.  We  were  but  an  insignificant  part 
In  the  working  cut  of  the  global  strategy  by 
which  the  establishment  of  this  board  was 
to  be  forced  upon  the  Government.  The 
wage  demand  which  was  presented  to  you 
gentlemen  was  never  brought  to  our  bar- 
gaining table.  We  hear  of  It  first  here.  It 
was  pensions  the  vinion  asked  of  us. 

We  made  an  offer  on  pensions.     We  were 
confident  that  our  employees  liked  that  offer, 
but  the  global  strategiy  of  the  union  required 
tliat  it  be  rejected  and  that  no  single  com- 
pany be  permitted  to  make  an  agreement. 
So  we  find  ourselves  pleading  otir  cause  be- 
fore  strangers,   men^  of   standing   but   men 
who  are  strangers  to  our  company  and  to 
cur   emolovees.     You   have   never  seen   our 
plant   and  never  talked  with  cur  men.  and  It 
Isn't  human  to  expect  that  in  the  few  brief 
moments  that  we  shall  be  before  you  you  can 
understand   our   problems.     Collective   bar- 
gaininz  has  been  destroyed.    It  has  been  re- 
pealed^by  the  President.    And  if  this  union 
strategy  works  this  time.  coUective  bargain- 
in?  will   never  come  back.     The  precedent 
here   attempted,   reflecting   the   similar   at- 
tempt  made  in   1946.  would  commit  us  to 
boards  and  Government  wage-fixing  forever. 
And  no  thoughtful  person  should  be  de- 
ceived   by   the   naive   suggesuon   that   your 
findings   are   to   be   recommendations   only. 
The  moment  your  annotmcement   is   made 
every    power    of    the    Government    will    be 
brought    to    bear   to   compel   both   sides   to 
accept  your  conclusions.     If  management  in 
a   particular    steel    company   feels    it    must 
take  excepuon  to  ycur  findings,  an  auempt 
will  be  made  to  forget  the  word  "recommen- 
dations." and  to  whip  up  public  opinion  to 
force  company  acceptance.     This  I  say  my 
company  will  resist. 

I  would  hold  this  view  with  the  same  deep 
conviction  even  If  I  knew  that  you  would 
deny  each  demand  of  the  tinion.  as  states- 
manship requires  you  to  do.  No  Increase  in 
cost  whatever  should  take  place  at  this  time. 
To  Increase  cost  in  a  falling  market  is  to  in- 
vite disaster.  Rising  costs  inevitably  bring 
lower  volume  and  unemployment.  War 
pressures  are  ended,  .and  we  are  In  a  rapidly 
changing  market.  The  battle  now  Is  to 
maintain  production,  and  Industry  needs 
lower  costs,  not  higher. 

I  cannot  think  but  that  you  gentlemen 
see  this  as  clearly  as  I  do.  But  the  system 
that  'brings  you  here  is  wrong,  tragically 
wrong  in  my  opinion.  I  repeat,  that  this  la 
a  revolution.  It  is  a  different  America  if 
three  men  are  permitted  to  substitute  their 
Judgment  for  that  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  managers  of  individual  businesses 
all  over  the  country.  President  Truman  re- 
cently criticized  the  bigness  of  business.  But 
the  bigness  which  he  has  here  created  Is  a 
bigness  so  incalciilable  that  it  can  destroy 
America.  It  is  a  bigness  that  no  three  men. 
gifted  though  you  may  be.  ought  to  be  asked 
to  assume.  It  is  a  bigness  that  denies  every 
American  tradition,  and  that  must  be  re- 
sisted if  America  Is  to  remain  free. 


And  in  my  optzkloa  tt  win  be 
This  is  America  at  tbe  cmsaioeds.  and  tbe 
sted  industry  cannot  stand  UDy  by.  This 
Is  labor  nonoptdy  given  iu  blisilng  by  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  same  Government  that 
cries  monopoly  at  management. 

Mr.  Murray  speaks  with  comi^ete  author- 
ity.   His  is  the  stafle  votes  for  aU  anions 
in  the  steel  btistacaa.    He  holds  the  power 
to  siHpend  steel  prod'octkm  in  every  steel 
plant  in  the  country,  and  sospend  tt.  too; 
In  plants  that  txse  the  production  of  that 
industry.    Through   poiillcal    alliance   with 
the  Government  lie  pcawseii  the  power  to  in- 
duce the  President  ot  the  United  States  to 
take  extra  legal  action  at  his  request.    Sar- 
castically  In   these  hearings   he  scoffed   at 
the  fact  that  the  various  companies  Involved 
had  difficulty  in  acting  as  a  unit.     Does  he 
think  thst  we  have  one  single  man  who  can 
dictate  policy  to  hundreds  of  separate  com- 
panies?    Has  he  forgotten  that  steel  plants 
are  privately  owned,  and  that  the  individual 
owners  are  entitled  to  run  their  bustneasss 
as  they  think  best,  and  not  as  a  sted  caar 
might  dictate?     Has  he  forgotten  competi- 
tion?    If  so.  the  Attorney  General  might  well 
Instruct  hlni  on  the  point.    He  has  operated 
within  a  labor  monopoly  for  so  long  that 
by  mental  habit  he  associates  the  same  pat- 
tern  of   monopoly  with   ottua   institutions. 
He  conceives  it  natural  for  the  steel  indus- 
try to  form  an  opposing  monopoly  as  com- 
plete and  as  gigantic  as  his. 

This  we  will  not  do.  See  where  It  has 
brought  us  in  these  present  hearings.  The 
labor  monopoly  took  half  of  the  time  of  this 
Board.  Some  63  companies  are  now  before 
this  Board.  Many  of  them  have  asked  to  be 
heard  on  the  management  side.  Yet  there 
has  been  allotted  to  them  8  days — 8  days 
to  be  divided  among  them,  the  same  time 
given  the  labor  mcfiopoly.  Many  fine  in- 
stitutions must  content  themselves  with  a 
brief  13  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in  which 
to  discuss  a  question  on  which  the  whole 
future  of  their  enterprises  may  hinge.  That 
Is  complete  madness.  No  orderly  dlacuastoa 
ncx  taai  results  can  fiow  from  such  a  proc- 
ess. I  repeat — this  is  the  repeal  of  collective 
bargaining — this  Is  Government  vrage  fix- 
ing, the  inevitahie  consequence  of  labor 
monopoly. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  steel  Industry  cannot 
by  its  presence  here  t)e  deemed  to  consent 
that  this  process  go  on.  It  must  protest  to 
you  and  to  the  President,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  this  is  a  distortion  of  our 
economy.  And  I  submit  to  you  gentlemen 
that  It  lies  fully  within  your  province  to  pro- 
test likewise.  You  wiU  hear  our  doubts  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  political  proceeding, 
and  you  are  not  the  men  I  think  you  are  if 
you  have  not  already  yourselves  entertained 
similar  doubts. 

I  ask  you  to  be  courageous.  I  ask  you  to 
be  statesmen.  I  aak  that  in  your  recom- 
mendations you  not  only  record  our  doubts, 
but  that  you  express  your  own  honest  con- 
victions to  the  effect  that  the  very  establlah- 
ment  of  this  steel  fact-finding  board  la  In 
Itself  a  bad  thing  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  bad  in  principle — therefore  It  would 
be  bad  at  any  time,  but  today  It  Is  dan- 
gerous. Our  country  is  now  in  a  recession. 
Production  is  in  the  falling  trend  in  industry 
after  industry.  Unemployment  has  reached 
its  highest  point  in  7  years.  You  cannot 
safely  pile  new  uncertainties  on  an  already 
uncertain  situation.  You  cannot  safely  dis- 
courage Investment  In  private  enterprise 
which,  after  all.  is  the  source  of  all  employ- 
ment, all  wages,  all  profits,  all  production — 
the  livelihood  of  the  American  people. 

You  will  do  all  of  these  things  if  you  per- 
mit yoturselvea  to  l>€  made  an  Instrument 
throtigh  which  Mr.  Murray's  union  can  im- 
pose increased  cost  on  American  Industry 
and  the  American  people.  This  is  surely  the 
time  for  management,  for  labor,  and  for 
Government  to  exercise  genuine  statesman- 
ship for  the  common  good.     It  U  obviously 
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BO  umt.  tn  Um  fM*  of  Um  pr«Mnt  HtuAtlon 
tJuvM^bovi  Um  world,  for  tarf  Inurcat  to 

in  Um  UnlMd 


MiMIc  \mcomt  Hoannf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKA 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 


W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATlVBa 

Thur$day.  AuQUtt  25.  1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kmve  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  R«c- 
ou>.  I  Include  the  text  of  the  speech  de- 
livered Aucust  9.  1949.  in  Washington  by 
Mr.  Donald  Monson.  Mr.  Monson  Is 
senior  architectural  planner  for  the  De- 
tratt  Clly  Planning  Commission  who  has 
ntmatif  returned  from  Sweden  where  he 
made  a  study  of  cooperative  housing 
programs,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
ny  coUeacues  will  be  interested  In  read- 
Ins  his  speech. 

■rTATSlCrNT  M  \OK  IK  COHirBCTKMf  WTTW  IfTBOl*- 
n^^yyMf    HOOSLMG    LadSI-ATIOlf .  TTTVOOaT.    kV - 
0.    IM*.   WMKDMTDM.   D.  C.  >T    DOMALO 

na<t^n»i  hovMing  •taortag*.  unrellewd 
ty  ttM  aaaaMkttaUao  of  pmtwy  eonstruetlon 
ta  Ife*  WMwr-lfogM  hpurtng  fl^d  umI  tn 
■aadlouslng  ventures.  )ed  to  a  tremendcms 
iBfwt  in  cooperative  tiou»tng  on  the  part 
ot  veteran,  labor,  and  tenant  groups  thr<j\igb- 
out  the  United  States.  The  National  C<>- 
operauve  Mutual  Huaatng  Aaeoetatlon.  In  a 
pwtlat  IMt.  raporU  that  o««r  to  cooparatiTe 
fcifiM*»»f  poop*  ^*^  ti«*B  flrgaalaad  aince 
the  war  In  30  Statfe  and  Terrltortes  These 
groups  t>sg»n  In  tbclr  own  tnttlattve.  and 
those  who  have  managed  to  survive  bave 
IB  apits  of  the  oppoettlon  ot  real- 
^  and  have  tecetved  Uttie  en- 
tkt  trom  the  FHA  In  tbstr  efforts 
hou»lng  for  thawMslvas  as 
I  and  other  aMdnate-lncoaie  faralUes 
at  prteaa  within  their  means. 

Cooperative  bouslnf  Is  not  new  in  the 
tmtted  States.  According  to  Elsie  Danen- 
bent  a  rececUy  published  book  on  the  sub- 
jeet.  MMM  aoJQO  AiMrteaa  laMttM  have 
secured  liiwiM  thronfH  cuupeitHa  affevt. 
The  Amalgamated  mamtPf  Corporation  cf 
New  Turk  City — wboo*  etory  wtU  be  told  later 
\^t»  sfsning  by  ttoelr  own  repreeentattre — ts 
the  best  known  ot  the  successful  soctetlee. 
TIM  jMslgaaisTsil  not  only  weathered  the 
bat  Is  now  prooMding  with 
projscu.  Tbls  pro)set  has 
been  a  soores  og  limilimiia  Mff««gbMltk« 
country  and  a  raotfrt  Ibr  nMsy  ethsr  gioupa. 
The  aids  which  New  Turk  State  iflvce  to 
cu<ip«rattves.  and  the  backing  which  many 
proatiaent  and  pubiir-sptrttsd  eltlMaa  have 
fiwlj  fltrea  in  New  York  City,  bavs  given 
there  a  more  fasuffcis  climate 
m  ttMeoualry. 


Workers' 
had 
r«  ot  euoH  flgarss  as  the  then 
<9t  New  York  rraaklln  D  RtwiaeveU. 
MUl  of  HMfecrt  Lehmann  Nur  Is  this  publM 
gpMI  iMlUaf  Ml  «IM  «t«f  Wtttf,  for  ths 
CJiiMiisHew  saapOTMlMv  tfkvttapmat  has 
Oorard  Vwops  heading  lu  board  of  Mrwtaffa. 
ih  UMtudss  Nssrifciiy  Numl.  BsnMMtf  W. 
David  aarBuff.  lUnry  MorgMiiaMtt. 

CMpsfativs  housing  in  the  United  ttateg 
has  taken  twu  I< 


1  Coventtire  projects,  tn  which  tte 
builds  ecoperaUvely  but  Rivee  title  t«  «IM  tn- 
dtvtdual  (aatUly.  preferably  witb  vtii  table 
■aXeguardi  to  prevent  speculation  and  Insure 
the  proper  upkeep  of  ttM  property.  This 
farm  le  itetMraUy  found  tn  small  towns  and 
In  suburban  areas,  where  It  Is  possible  and 
•OQOoaleal  to  build  free-standing  housee  at 
a  wy  low  density. 

2  Cooperative  ownership  projects,  in 
which  tlM  eoostrucUon  and  ownership  are 
both  on  a  cooperative  iMsls.  In  thssa  proj- 
ects sach  member  famUy  Is  a  part  owner  of 
tl>e  tmi|>ei>lfts  and  leasee  Its  home  from 
the  cooperative  corporation,  which  Iiolds  title 
to  tiM  property.  This  form  generally  parings 
up  In  large  cities,  where  high  density  and 
high  land  costs  make  It  neccesary  to  use  the 
row  tKwaa  or  apartment  building  to  achieve 
•eoBamy.  Such  mulUple  housiag  is  not 
•■itaMs  for  IndiTldiial  ownership,  since  such 
an  arrangeuMBt  waaM  make  it  tmpoaslbls  to 
maintain  the  eOBBmoo' walls,  heating  systems, 
etc..  which  make  multiple  hoxistng  eco- 
nomical. 

Through  cooperative  bousing  It  Is  possible 
to  SKtend  the  American  ideal  of  home  own- 
•lahip  to  that  large  eegment  of  our  urban 
population  which  hitherto  eould  look  for- 
ward only  to  renung  one  baad-me-down  flat 
after  another. 

Houses  built  speculatively  since  the  war 
were  getting  90  percent  loans  If  they  were  for 
sale  and  even  better  temu  If  mortgH*  ^' 
surance  w:ts  secured  by  the  FHA  oader  sec- 
tion 60e.  Any  cooperative  to  be  built  out- 
side of  New  York  City,  therefore,  was  faced 
vnth  two  altemattves  If  It  was  to  secure 
financing: 

1.  It  could  otitain  FHA  approval  and  co- 
opcraUon,    and    thereby    also    secure    tnsur- 

a  90  percent  loan  With  an  Ft' \ 
Itmsnt.  the  lending  Institution  wou  d 
to  take  no  risk  and  It  might  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  co-op  could  arrange  flnanc- 
ing. 

2.  It  could  operate  Independently  of  the 
FHA.  and  be  foiced  to  ask  very  high  down 
payments.  whlcH  wotUd  in  turn  provde  se- 
curity ror  the  tender  In  placr  of  FHA  In- 
surance. 

Some  co-ops  were  sble  to  operate  with  large 
down  psfmen's  and  did  tind  sympathetic 
landers.  But  these  projects  were  either  for 
bigiMT  ilWUMS  gioupa  or  were  In  New  York 
City,  wtera  tlM  long  and  excellent  financial 
raeord  ot  the  ft  malgkiaiatr  rt  or  the  p«raaiial 
t>acklng  ot  powerful  dvlc-minded  individ- 
uals, stood  back  ot  the  venture.  Those  proj- 
ecu  outside  New  York  City  wtM  tried  to 
ms«t  the  nssda  of  tlM  middlc-inooine  vet- 
eran and  wage  earner  found  that,  (or  the 
most  part,  they  wuuid  iMve  to  secure  FHA 
approval  before  tlMf  eovM  aapact  Aaaacteg. 
Bo  far.  to  <>ur  kuowUdgs.  no  gioup  outsldt 
of  New  YorH  City  has  received  fruin  FUA  a 
definitive  commitment. 

TlM  group  wuh  which  I  am  assoclatrd  tn 
Dsttolt  haa  eoms  closest  to  such  a  eommtt- 
BMttt  and  may  bs  taken  as  an  csaaiple  of  tbm 
gauntlet  which  the  FHA  wan  pal 
projects  to  run.  The  group  la  caUad 
orait  OardsoB  Coopsrauvs  and  is  respon- 
sible (or  the  bnchure  bauig  circulated  iMf* 
tuaight  euUUed  "Schooicratt  Gardens— a 
Cooparatlvs  Housing  OevelopagBt." 

About  S  year*  ago  k  small  frbbf  «f  Da« 
trolt  tiuuaing  aiMi  planning  taabbitlaas.  with 
labor  and  veteran  baiaing.  purebaMd  a 
TO-scre  uast  of  land  Ui  trust  for  a 
srauve  buuMag  itViinpWMt. 
prepared  m  ttmm  wbat  eMiM  I 
(■««!•  gg|««ilateg  lo  abow  «ba4  mvi 
be  gMaHpllalMd  throtigb  oooperattve  build- 
ing kOd  vv>  An  sUviaory  board  was 
set  Up.  cdn-^...'«  >r  repre«euutlvei|  m»m  tiM 
A.  r  of  L..  the  CIO,  veuran.  eo&peraiive 
and  commuotty  orgaaiabttoag.  Flnlay  C. 
Allan,  secretary  of  tbe  DrtMlt  BuUding 
ObbBctt.  A  F  of  1^  Tieter  O  Reuther. 


edueatlnaal  dtreetor  of  tbe  tJAW-CIO:  Jsmen 
H    inglla.    director -eerretary  of   the    Detroit 
Houirtng  Commission,   and  the  Honorable  G. 
Mennen  WilHams.  now  Governor  of  Michigan, 
are  among   those   who    have   served  en  the 
board  from  the  beginning  and  eudOTM  the 
project  In  tiM  brochure. 

In   July   1M7  the   plans  for  the  develop- 
ment were  preeented  to  the  Deti-olt  ofllce  of 
the  FHA  for  mortgage  Insurance  under  sec- 
tion aoe.  there  t)elng  then  no  way  to  lulnnit 
tlicm  as  a  cooperative.     At  the  ttme  the  FHA 
was  asked  to  evaluate  tbe  site  and  make  cer- 
tain other  preliminary  determinations     After 
8  m'-inths  of  negotiations  we  were  finally  able 
in    March    of    the    following   yesr    to    apply 
formally  for  mortgage  Instirance  on  the  first 
section   of   the   development.     Even    though 
we  had  compiled  with  every  requirement  the 
FHA  had  Insisted  upon,  the  agency  accepted 
the   application  only  with   the  greatest  re- 
hMtance   and    after   constant    prodding    by 
members  of  our  advisory  board. 

The   I>trolt   office   of  the   FHA  replied   to 
this   application   with   an   offer   to   Inaxire   a 
SO- percent  loan;  the  Washington  FHA  office 
raised   this   to   flO    percent.     This   offer    was 
given  only  1  month  before  the  power  of  the 
FHA  to  Insure  mortgages  under  section  eog 
ran  out.     At  this  ttme  the  Detroit  FHA  was 
granting  commitments  to  speculative  bnlld- 
ers   to   insure   flO-percent   loans.     Of  course 
the  80-percent  loan  was  tantamount  to  re- 
fusal, since  we  were  determined  to  make  thta 
a  moderate-Income  project,  and  down  pay- 
ments of  $3,500  or  more  were  cut  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  FHA  jmtmed  their  80-percent  top  lim- 
it by  claiming  that  cnly  high-rental  p.tjperty 
would  justify  a  high-percentage  loan.     Ac- 
cording to  the  FHA  argument,  economically 
sound  rent.al  hoiising  for  moderate-Income 
families  was  not  a  good   risk,  while  high- 
rental  property,  which  was  even  then  show- 
ing signs  of  having  been  overfcuilt.  was  a 
better  and  sounder  risk. 

On  August  7,  1948.  the  Eightieth  Congress 
paaaed  a  bill  which  gave  bona  fide  cooperative 
housing  groups  the  right  to  90-p«rcent  mort- 
gage insurance  (95  percent,  if  the  group  waa 
composed    primarily    of    veterans  i .     We    at 
once  took  our  project  back  to  the  FHA.  only 
to  find  that  the  agency  was  not  talung  the 
set  seriously  and  had  again  stacked  ltd  ad- 
ministrative   procedures    against    us.     How- 
ever, on  September  23  the  Detroit  FHA  a^eed 
to  process  our  application  as  the  law  permit- 
ted, giving  us  a  93-percent  loan  under  sec- 
tion a07e  of  the  new   act.     However,   there 
wc.'e  no   application   lilanks   ready,  and  al- 
though we  cruld  therefore  not  prepare  an 
appl.  ae  was  set  for  November 

10.  w....  .     ...    :-     f  the  ll.36a.75  filing  fee 

threatened  If  this  date  were  not  met. 

On  November  2.  Harry  Truman   was  re- 
elected Pieldent  of  the  United  States. 

Cur  fenaal  application  was  tendered  the 
Detroit  oAve  of  the  FHA  on  NuvemlMr  g.  but 
formal  acceptance  was  refused  and  the  ap- 
p!'  "  ri  cxken  only  under  protest.  At  this 
f  FHA  was  formally  granting  time 
t\  i-DKuinu  to  speculative  builders. 

u   WW   n"t   until   members   of  our   b^ard 
hMd  o  Raymond  Foley  as 


,__ , to  Meure  a  ruling 

rrr>m  Fsderai  Mousing  OMnmlaslocier  ftirb- 
anto  that  co-ep  hmieiBg  would  be  coiksidered 
as  huoM  uwerehlp.  Because  we  were  set  up 
m  a  boBM  oenMffebip  oo-op.  we  were  able  to 
eUoiioau  sueb  eoau  i 

vss  (><r  siovee  gad 

whuu  serve  to  ndM  iMitb  but  ■■> 
DM  necessary  under  eoopamiva  •VBanfeip. 
As  long  as  we  were  coHBldwd  a  rental 
pruje«t,  tiM  agency  refused  to  consider  BMre 
tban  a  70  percent  loan,  our  proposed  reuiaia 
being  gonaldMad  too  tow  (or  a  bklber  raung. 

Ftnallf .  <Nl  Jbanery  id,  IMH.  a  imw  appU. 
cation  was  filed  in  Dsurult.    Furtber  haggltitf 


continued  until  we  were  sxoddenly  given  a 
•letter  of  intent"  granting  us  tbe  exact 
amount  of  the  mortgage  we  had  asked  for. 
The  sudden  reversal  took  place  the  Friday 
before  the  Monday  that  Walter  Beuther  was 
scheduled  to  tmtify  on  housing  before  a 
senate  committee.  However,  this  letter  of 
Intent  did  enable  us  to  precise  tbe  plans  of 
our  organization  and  draw  up  ail  our  legal 
papers  for  submission  to  the  agency  before 
Incorporation  under  Michigan  law. 

On  May  3.  1948  our  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion    bylaws,    sabscrlptlon    agreement,    and 
lease  forms  were  submitted  to  FHA.  and  as  of 
now  are  about  to  be  approved  by  FHA's  Wash- 
ington office,  but  only  after  our  attorney,  in 
desperation  and  In  order  to  avoid  our  losing 
another  building  year,  began  proceedings  to 
incorporate    under    the   Michigan    nonprofit 
corporation  laws  even  without  FHA  approval. 
As  soon  as  we  are  incorporated,   we  will 
begin  coUecting    the    equivalent    of  "down 
payments-    from    cur    members.    Thus    we 
will  finally  be  able  to  move  ahead.    But  with- 
out the  continuous  support  of   the   people 
and   organizations   represented   on  oxir   ad- 
visory board.  ^  obviously  cotild  not  have 
secured  the  necessary  FHA  mortgage  lns\ir- 
ance      The   other   projects   Uaroughout    the 
country,  which  did  not  have  the  active  sup- 
txjrt    of   the    two   labor   organizaUons.    the 
veterans-  groups,  and  of  powerful  figures  in 
their  home  consmunltles.  were  unable  to  sm- 
vlve    in  many  eases.     Those  groups  who  de- 
pended for  financial  support,  throughout  the 
nroloneed    negptiatlons.    from    families    In 
urgent' need  of  housing,  were  unable  to  sur- 
vive    their   members   had   to    find    housing 
immediately,  and  the  money  was  needed  to- 
ward solution  of  family  problems. 

The  cost  data  we  have  prepared  indicate 
what  savings  co-op  housing  can  bring  the 
middle-income  family.  The  sheet  also  shows 
what  additional  help  the  proposed  title  m 
under  S.  224«  and  H.  R.  5631  wUl  bring.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  record  of  the  Amalgamated  and  other 
New  York  co-ops  proves  that  cooperative 
housing  is  a  sound  and  American  way  of 
housing  the  moderate-income  familv  that 
with  a  sympathetic  agency  this  me-  - 

building  and  owning  homes  can  be  su 
throuehout  the  country. 

■A«e   suggest   that   the   Congress 
f.  .on  similar  to  S.  224«  and  H.  R. 

5631.  which:     i 

1  EstabllshdB  a  separate  agency  to  encour- 
age and  administer  a  program  of  cooperative 
bonking.  Such  an  agency  should  be  consti- 
totad  within  ttoe  Housing  and  Home  FU^a^ 
Agency  and  be  cf  equal  rank  with  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

2  Grants  long-term  loans  to  cooperatives 
and  other  nonprofit  housing  corp<»ations.  at 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  money 
plus  insuranoe  and  administrative  charges, 
and  for  between  95  percent  and  100  percent 
of  costs. 


Philidelphia  Aothoritiei  Impriion  New 
Jersey  Rttident  for  Failure  To  Piy 
Ifiiquitoas  kbd  Uijbft  Philtdelpbia 
Wkfe  Tax 

EXTEK8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTOH 


IN  THl  HOCfl  OF  OPtlSlWTATtVlt 

Thutidav.  Aufftut  25.  1949 

Mr,  WOLVERTON.    Mr,  Bpebkcr.  the 

■edcm  of  the  Philadelphia  city  auihort- 
ucs  in  causlnc  the  arrgit  and  imprlion- 


ment  of  George  Ross,  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey  and  an  employee  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard,  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous and  unjust  acts  that  has  ever 
been  perpetrated  by  the  authoriUes  of 
that  city  to  compel  workers,  who  reside 
outside  of  the  State,  to  pay  the  iniquitous 
and  unjust  wage  tax  that  has  been  levied 
on  wages  earned  in  that  city. 

Such  a  tax  is  unjust,  inequitable  and 
unconstitutional    in    its    application    to 
nonresidents.     The  thousands  of  work- 
ers residing  in  New  Jersey  who  find  daily 
employment  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
are  compelled  to  pay  this  tax  to  the  city 
of    Philadelphia.     This    is    required    of 
them  although  they  do  not  utilize  the 
facilities  of  that  city  new  sustained  by 
tax  payments.     They  pay  taxes  in  the 
several    municipalities    in    New    Jersey, 
where  they  now  reside,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  usual  facilities  provided  to  citi- 
zens and  their  families.     Consequently, 
by  the  payment  of  a  Philadelphia  wage 
tax  they  are  being  required  to  support 
facilities    in    the    city    of    Philadelphia 
which  they  and  their  families  do  not  use 
and  have  no  use  for.    Nor.  do  they  have 
any  voice  by  vote  or  otherwise  to  de- 
lermine  how  their  tax  payments  should 

be  used. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  claims  that 
the  revenue  is  needed  to  run  the  city. 
U  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  con- 
duct its  affairs  in  a  proper  manner  it 
would  not  need  revenue  from  this  tax 
in    addition    to    the    usual    real-estate 
taxes     But.  with  hundreds  of  unneces- 
sary emploirees,  waste  and  extravagance 
of  every  kind,  it  is  easy  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  creating  additional  sources 
of     revenue.    And     to     make     matters 
worse  recent  investigations  have  shown 
not  only  favoritism  and  inequities  in  the 
coUection  of  the  tax.  bur.  what  is  even 
worse,  it  is  alleged  that  some  of  the  wage 
tax  receipts  have  not  even  reached  the 
city  treasury.     II  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia are  contented  to  let  these  condi- 
uons  exist  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  the  outlying 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  and  even  the 
State  of  Delaware,  should  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  expensive  government 
foisted  on  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 

The  Philadelphia  Wage  Tax  Protest 
League  has  waged  a  long  and  hard  fight 
against  this  unfair  and  unjust  tax.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  have  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  repeal  this  ob- 
noxious tax  and  deny  to  Philadelphia 
the  right  to  levy  on  the  wages  of  its  work- 
ers both  resident  and  nonresident.  I 
am  surprised  that  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  surrounding  counties 
have  been  willing  to  put  up  with  tht'«  ob- 
noxious tax.  It  Is  time  they  were 
arou5cd  to  the  Iniquity  of  it  all  and  of 
the  necessity  of  acung  together  to  com- 
pel Its  repeal. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  In  Con- 
rress  by  myiielf.  Senators  HrxBgicKSOw. 
8KrrH.  and  others,  lo  correct  the  sltua- 
uon.  Because  of  the  compUcaUons  that 
ariM  elsewhere  in  the  country  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  general  Iawi. 
It  has  not  been  possible  ss  ytt  to  get 
farorable  consideration  ol  the  legtsU- 
tioo.  BUls  hatf  botn  Introduced  in  tbls 
session  of  Confr««  in  both  SenbU  mm 


House.  These  bills  are  now  in  the  com- 
mittee having  jurLsdiction  awaitint?  ac- 
tion. However,  although  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  more  natural  appro-ich 
would  be  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  yet,  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  get  favorable  action  by  Con- 
gress. The  problem  siiould  be  attacked 
in  every  conceivable  way  in  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

Although  there  have  been  many  dis- 
couragements in  this  long  fight  that  jus- 
tice might  prevail,  yet  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  conUnue  the  fight  as  vigorously  as 
can  be  done  by  all  standing  together. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose 
my  efforts  will  be  continued  without 
diminution. 


Let's  Exscind  Some  Excess  Excises 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OP  POrNSTXV.VJTIA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REraESENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  August  25.  1949: 


LET'S  Txscnn  rroME  bccxss  i 
"Exscind"  means  "cut  olT'  and  "excise- 
means  a  tax  on  a  commodity — In  plain  English 
a  sales  tax.  During  the  war.  a  flock  of  ex- 
cises were  clapped  on  such  things  as  cos- 
metics, furs.  Jewelry,  luggage,  travel  and 
entertainment. 

The  purpose  was  twofold — to  raise  so^ie 
revenue,  and  to  discourage  indulgence  in 
luxuries  so  that  people  would  put  more 
money  into  War  bonds,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
rrso  etc 

Four  years  after  the  shooting  stopped, 
thoee  F«leral  excises  are  stiU  with  ua.  In 
addition,  many  States  now  have  general  Mlea 
tT-K—  and  all  of  them  are  believed  to  hava 
excises  of  vartovis  kinds. 

According  to  Senator  Waltib  P.  GmmsM, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  head  of  tlie  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  tn  an  inionriew  In  the 
current  United  States  News  and  World  Re- 
port the  general  effect  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  Is  equivalent  to  an  addl- 
tlonal  sales  tax  <rf  approximately  4»>,  percent 
upon  all  consumption  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services. 

Senator  OcoacB  wants  to  get  the  wartime 
excises  repealed  as  soon  a*  po«tble^  So  do 
manv  other  Members  of  Congr««.  Chairman 
RoB»T  L.  tMtn-BT)  DoxnsHTOW.  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  says  there  isn't  time  to 
accomplish  repeal  at  this  session. 

To  that.  House  Ulnority  Leader  Jomth  w. 
UMTVt.  Jr .  RepntoUcaa.  of  llasaachuaetu. 
cracks  back  that  ttM«  certainly  u  time- 
that  If  the  Democrats  on  DotWHToWs  »m- 
mittM  would  cooperate  with  their  RepubUam 
eolleagUM.  an  e«clse-taa-reductloo  WU 
could  be  reported  within  a  week  and  •  »ote 
taken  before  CongreM  sdjoums.  ^  _  ,^ 
If  ecu  sail  us.  Joe  WMrm  sad  Senator 
OaoMt  have  t&e  right  idea  from  sU  points 
of  view. 

The  wartime  awlsss  sre  brtafing  m  about 
two  bUUoh*  a  jmt  la  revenue.  -  •|^2«2; 
iU  biUioBS  raised  by  such  long-etaadiaf 
Meisss  ss  thoet  oa  U^uor.  tobacco,  and  gaso- 
Une  To  these  latter.  «*«•»•  UwJ«j;wiob- 
jMtioa.  sseept  that  aswrted  taws  on  uq[«« 


A'^-uu;  APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

^^^^^^'^  ^^^^   on*   thrown   toftXher   tn    Uut-mlnut« 

K.T,  now  «nowtoail«d  to  •»  to  nr\^^  urf«-  Not  only  do«  California  neeO  scnooi                          ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^here  i»  hope 

iSr*  ^SStoTtoio.-  ar«..  buUdlnts.  we  shall  need  more  teacher.  ^^  ^^  ,e«,uicenunnui  project  u  not  «ie«*i 

^t V^iSLUjws  oo  all  m»nn«  of  coo-  to  man  them.     California  children  need                 Th.r^rore  we  ur«e  the  Senate  to  repair 

™ir  ip^ar*  bound  to  b.  a  dr..  on  trade.  y^^al  aid  to  edUcaUon.  the  ead  dettdencr  of  the  Hou.*  in  Ihl.  ra- 

SlmT*  abcuaewvl*  wUl  gallop  gladly  after  a  ,p«^  m  spe^Jlly  a.  poealble. 

bargiln  In  luggac*  or  co«n«tlc  ^^^^^  

only  to  pull  up  ahort  and  turn  away  without  ^— ^-^ 

buytn*  when  the  find,  a  Federal  ta.  tied  to  c^        i^„,,^i.l_Dutrict   of   Col-mbia  •                                             ,    .,        »                       ik- 

nlX'-SS^J  irX^^^P^"*  ''I  _  Position  of  Botk  Side,  of  the  Story 

ilnJjrt!rSktiit  r>0<»  •tUl  lUble  to  w«r-  _,.„^o  

H^. Ji  rriSSSri^^r"^  ^^^«°''  "^  '^'^  KT^HSION  of  remarks 

UM  recent  increase  In  unemployment  «.,,-  o* 

cJiljL-:.;^  tt'SSlriUr  c^lSn^  tu  HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT  jq^^  j^^borj, 

JJj:p^;r;Sicord.n«lyort«c..p^tod^  o, -:ch^««^  ^  ^^^^ 

Si^'rir rurr'S^J:::^:^:^:;^        «  th.  hoc«  or  ««»rrATiv«  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  hkphzsentaitv« 

'^inrtve'TS^u^fT.^'Be"  ^'«"-^'»»'-  ^«^»^^  "•  ''"  T/iur,dav.  August  25.  19« 

ww'LaGu.ird;*.  emergency  «Ue.  U«  in  j^,     RABAUT.     Mr.    Speaker     under  s\NBORN      Mr       Speaker,      at 

.  _     Tort  City.  Which  .pparently  wUl  never  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^y  remarks  I  include  an  *|^  ^5?^^^^^^  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 

b*  aboliahed?  editorial  from  the  Washington  Pos    of  P^^^J^]^^^  ^^^„   ^^^j^^   the   heading 

AugTist  24.  1949.  wherein  they  nshifuHy  !^.J5^^^°"^„^^,  "^^  half  the  story."  Mr. 

complam  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  jl^^^^^^^^.^'^^^^^on,  sets  him.self  up 

il  kiA  to  EdocatioB  ^^""  °'  Cohunbia :  ^j^j^^  ^^ . ^^^  ^j  ^^^^^gs  that  appear  in 

II  Aid  10  Mocaao  ««,uxc«rrzNNiAL  ^^^  j^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^at  my  Insertion 

On  April  15.  1791.  the  cornerstone  of  the  ^^  August  9  was  Intemperate  and  lacking 

ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^eral  City.  "/'^^'T^jiS'^  I^*^  In  objectivity. 

„  <^*^'«»"-''"**"'''^T'"*?^rti7^^u«.  Mr    MXTCHiLi.    by   Inference   conveys 

UHFlirAHACANDOUGUS  ieiphTrmSrgrrhrd'-d^^iiLdVerst  thflmJSS^that^he  always  present 

HELEr*  GAHAloAW   inniV»LAO  JJJSdlTv'  tn  December  1800  aa  the  day  when  50th  sides  of  a  question.     Nothing  could 

or  CAi-mjajiiA  j^                      ^ne  in  and  transfer  the  seat  of  ^^  further  from  the  truth.     For  the  in- 

T»  TOE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRlSEMTA-nVES  g.  •                      o  the   Federal   District   onthe  j^,rmallon  of  the  Member-.  Mr.  MITCHELL 

D9  THI  HOUSB  OF  KBriwor.x,  pototfac     Actually  it  first  met  here  In  special  ^^^^  .^5  insCTls  in  the  RECORD 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949  ^^S^  on  November  22,  laoo.  though  Tarious  J"*                   _     ,  ^  ingress  on  CVA— all 

fn^mialSe  educational  opportunities  for  capital    Se«juicentennlal    Commission    had  ^^^^  oppo-sition  to  his  plan.     U  so.  Why 

.HiMriiTn  the  i*orer  States.    But  one  thought  to  open  .ts  celebration  .f  the  Capi-  ,^^^,j,  ^^  ^j^ct  to  my  setting  forth  some 

?    he  ,trSniSt^^en's  for  Federal  tal,  one  hundred  and  ^^''^^^t';  :S''  Xt  P^*"*^  ^^  ^^^^  opposition. 

l^^mrf?om  on'^SThe  richest  States.  f.^^\Urh :;Tm'Lrhsrrp;eSratTJ;:  The  gentleman  from  Washington  ha^ 

mi  own  SUte  of  California.  '"rT  tSde_or  would  hare  left  that  penod  In  one  insert  given  such  ^'^^-^^'^^^^^^;^\ 

NiSy  oie-thlrd  of  the  Nation",  popu-  ^  ^^^SV.  Hou«  had  not  knocited  .u  mation  that  it  properly  ^'^"^o^^^^^^  * 

i-twlnincrease  ^ince   1940  ha.s  been   In  ,^^,   ^^^  a  cocked   hat   by  refusing   the  jniear  campaign  by   mference.     In  the 

r.hf^rnia.     The  birth  rate  In  Calif oriua  rhree-milllon-dolUr  advance  approved  by  Its  Appendix  of  Uie  COMCRISSIONAL  Rzcon 

r    ♦  11  hiVh     Thousands  of  families  from  Appruprlatlona  Committee.  ^t    page    A3728.    the    gentleman    from 

^«  ^S«  I?e  TontSulLg  to  move  to  The%conomy  argument  o*^  t^^*;  «.^„»JJ  Washington  presents  only  one  side  of  the 

other  State*  are  '-°°^°;j"  *                ^n-  <i^^^^  ot  it.  negative  vote  '""P^^'**  ?°i  picture  and  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 

Spuu..^ron:;u«^^Uu.r.!;  -'■-£"j;n:^„';°'^*s-:^--  ^r^)i^T:s.>r^^oZ.T..^ 

«rown  UP   but  in  which  there  is  little  or  pouted  up  to  $10,000  for  the  expen-  of  a  Northwest. 

^  T^d^trlal    property    to    tax    for    the  i-day  celebration  of  the  DUtrlct  »  centennUl  ^^,,  ^^Icle  Mr.  MITCHIU.  shows  the 

S^f^^oS^  '"  '^     ^"  "»""  ^'"*  r'^n.^t^^^  Washington  Power  Co    as  a  contributor 

^!S\«,dSrte  ■rewtOf.    Today  there  out  the  following  sums  for  purpoaw  deaig  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^^^^  Reclamation  Associa- 

.rJ«  STnT^rScSSS^Se  c^^^^  "•^'^^  _     ,  tion     What  he  does  not  show  Is  that  the 

S^  4?*  ^rl  S^hTcamomia  as  there  Ge-.Tge  Rc^n.  Clark  S«Kiul«n-  ,,  .^  qq^  i^r  and  wner  u>.rs   organizations 

cWMren  in  school  wUl  have  gone  up  by  f:;j„  ^.te  Expo-itmn  .i««>-    i.TOO.ooo  pracUce  of  ^^^  •f^^f*^;.^^  *.^^thS 

SA  nM-cent  Texas     Centennial     CeleoraUon  trying  to  discredit  an  organization  that 

C^^orm.  needs  15  000  da*sroonu  now           .i»W6. - 3.000.000  apposes    their    plan    to    dominate    the 

Hv   liw  11  will   need   27  517   additional  Ce;.                of    the    «»•    «*»«-  Northwest. 

riLir^m'     Many  vrhools  this  fall  will  -             ''''!'"^7.^LT                 73  000  Mr.  .VUichill  also  failed  to  include  m 

i^STmng   in  double  shift.,   and   th.t          meat  of  Iceland  i  1930) .3. 000  ^^^^  ,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^rigators'  and  water 

mA*r7\hat   cr               are   going    to   be  And    these    were    outright    granu.    from  ^j^^^.^.  o^gamzat            '   the  Idaho  State 

S         --anged  u.  ..^^-ng  an  education  wh.-h  n..  rrturr,  w.,  ev-'^i  ^-  »^  '•«  "  Reclamation  A.--          >n  have  a  vote  in 

cople  of  California  are  .v  »•  *""*  ^''                                          ^.  the    a.sM)ciation.    The    private    uuliiies 

to  solve  the  problem  of  Kbooi  huua»n»s      '    '  '[^'^  ^             iceianu.  or  the  c.m-  have   no   vote   in    the   associat.on    but 

for  Uie»i«lv««.    To  meet  the  n«d  they  ^le— u  fair  in  b'^  York.  Ch— '.«    "r  San  the  pt'ntkman  from  Wa5hmf:ion  faiiea 

nufl  eaaiplete  ilx  new  schools  for  an  pY»nci»co.    But  t"hen.  \f%  an  <              -m«!-  ^^  aientlon  this  little  item 

average   of    500   pupil.s   each   and   every  m,n,  for  dbers  but  nol  1  cem  lor  wie  DU-  q^                ^j^^  pj^^  be  so             '    '     *  "- 

week  for  the  next  10  years.    That  b  a  trtct  of  Ooiumbu.  acci   -  ^  -.    opporttlon  of  ^ 

stupendous  task,  but  the  people  of  Call-  sbaii  we  «iife  ^Pj,»>*°'„  Tf':* '•"^-^^rt  things  he  himself  ha*  been  getUi 
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Golden  JibOee  of  tlie  VFW 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NXW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AuQUst  25,  1949 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial written  by  Harry  H  Schlacht  and 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Journal 
American  of  August  22.  1949 : 

coLDEK  fovaxt  at  na  vfw 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 
-  and  glory  to  the  sens  of  liberty — 
s  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
^li    the  icus    occasion    of    lu 

golden  J'Jbllee  -^n. 

Today  ^'FW  deiegatea  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  have  gatl|ered  in  Miami  for  this  cele- 

^odaT  they  will  be  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Natltm.  ^  _^  ,        „  ,k- 

The  VFW  ha5  raised  a  standard  for  all  tne 
wor'd  TO  see  Th-  \Y^  has  foueht  to  uphold 
our  "cherished  demccracy.  When  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  was  tu  danger,  when  rutnless  en^ 
mies  were  seeking  to  dethrone  her  It  was  VFW 
sm.  It  was  their  blood.  It  was 
-  troueht  victory  for  oxir  Ood. 
for  cur  couiiiry.  and 'for  humanity. 

The  VFW  is  composed  of  overseas  veterans. 
I*  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  It  wis  headed  at  Its  inception  by 
Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur.  the  father  of  Gen. 
Dcu«la5  MacArthur. 

The  vrw  5eeks  to  build  good  cttizenship. 
•.nst  subversive  and  un-Amerl- 
It    stresses   the   theme  that 
■  I  ir.ip  is  both  a  prlvUege  and 
I:    fosters    observance    of 


a: 
the 
Stat 


Tou  have  manned  the  naval  task  forces  de- 
ftmt*"g  the  eeven  seaa.  Too  haTastood 
amid  flak  and  fire  at  your  planea  lereamed 
toward  their  targets.  You  have  seen  your 
buddies  fall  at  your  side,  crimaonlng  the  loa 
of  devastated  no-man's  land.  Tou  have 
tvxxl  in  lUent  requiem  aa  you  watched  your 
comrade*  lowered  into  the  blvotiac  of  the 

dead  _^ , 

Hear  ye.  the  stlU  volcea  of  your  martyred 
buddies.  They  challenge  you  to  beware  of 
freedom  8  foes.  They  challenge  you  to  pre- 
lerve  our  American  ideal*  for  which  they 
died.  They  challenge  ytm  to  protect  our 
American  way  of  life. 

As  long  a*  you  Veteran*  c€  Foreign  War* 
are  the  guardian*  of  otir  llbeny.  ••  long  a* 
liberty  U  enshrined  Ui  your  hearts.  American* 
know  that  the  beacon  light  of  liberty  wlU 
ever  be  held  high,  shining  forth  its  ray*  of 
hope,  of  inspiration  and  splrtual  fulfillment 
to  these  who  have  suffered  and  died  that 
mankind  may  remain  free. 

May  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  America. 
May  we  face  the  crucUl  days  ahead,  sectire 
in  the  rlghteotianea*  of  otir  democracy,  secure 
In  the  unconquered  spirit  of  a  free  people. 
Let  us  today  voice  a  prayer  In  loving  tribute 
to  our  deathless  dead,  whose  snow-white 
croaaes  and  stars  of  David  cover  the  military 
cemeteries  lUte  momlng  dew. 

All  ts  quiet  on  the  ■srcstern  front,  for  there 
sleeps  the  flower  of  our  American  youth. 
The  S*ars  and  Strides  flutter  In  the  crisp  air. 
Not  a  sound  Is  heard  except  for  the  silent 
^sentinel  keeping  vigil  on  the  sacred  soil.  Yet 
one  ether  walks  there  among  the  crosses  and 
stars  He  lifts  His  holy  'otce  in  benevolent 
t)enediction : 

•My  peace  I  give  unto  you.     WeU  done, 
good  and  faithful  serants." 
So  shall  they  rest  m  peace. 


It  cru*. 
can  ac--- 
Amertcan  c 
a   respons: 
patriotic  h 

Ame- 
try.    !' 
ea  - 
unc 


after  him.  He  has  left  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  those  of  us  who  are  too  busy 
with  our  workaday  lives  to  enlarge  oiir 
understanding  and  enrich  our  own  char- 
acters by  wholeheartedly  giving  of  our- 
selves m  sincere  friendship  to  our  fellow 

men. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Driver  was 
held  is  fitungly  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  In  the  Newark  Evening 
News  of  August  24: 

wiLaTTm  a.  oaxva 

Death  has  ended  the  long  career  of  Wlltnir 
B.  Driver,  of  East  Orange,  who  bore  one  of 
the  most  famUiar  name*  in  New  Jersey  in- 
dustry. It  wa*  a  name  to  which  he  added 
luster  by  a  generoelty  which  took  direct  and 
unusual  form*. 

There  wes.  for  «ample.  hi*  interest  !n 
the  housing  problems  of  veteran*.  He  gaT» 
practical  expression  to  hi*  sympathy  by  ac- 
quiring eld  houses,  remodeling  them  Into 
apartment*,  and  offering  thim  for  rent  only 
to  veterans  with  children. 

As  a  III  1 1 1  III  ■■■■I  I  he  was  alert  to  th« 
benefits  of  pobUetty.  but  he  concealed  hla 
phUanthropies.  In  his  role  as  the  model 
landlord  he  would  permit  newspapers  to  refer 
to  him  only  as  Mr.  X.  a  whimstcaUty  whlcti 
they  respected  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Driver  was  a  friendly,  modest  and  ap- 
proachful  man  who  liked  people  and  hoped 
they  would  like  him.  who  worked  harder  than 
any  of  his  employee*,  and  who  was  conaclou* 
of  his  obiigauons  to  society. 


;s  :he  unfailing  love  of  coun- 
•.t3  institutions  and  Ideals, 
'  nd  It  against  ail  enemies, 
.  ...ce  to  cur  flag,  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Pulflllment 
of  this  Ideal  reflects  the  ptirpcses  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Forelza  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hea"=-  aewsnaoers  have  spearheaded 
the  drive  •  -   '    '  menacing  growth. 

They  are  ft  •       ^^^1  mUltary  train- 

ing  '  Thev  are  fighting  lor  a  highly  trained 
Regular  Army  and  Navy.  They  are  flghting 
for  a  well-orsanized  civilian  Reserve.  They 
are  fl«httng  for  the  best  and  strongest  Air 
Porce'  These,  too,  are  the  ideals  and  the 
aspirations  of  «ie  VFW  organixatlon. 

As  history  joea  we  are  a  young  Nation. 
But  there  are  Events  in  the  glory  of  our  story 
which  exceed  »i  achievements  the  evoluuon 

of  the  ages.  ^  ,^ 

A  nation  is  like  a  chain.  Its  strongest  m- 
t««*ts  are  interwoven.  Let  one  clasp  break 
and  Its  securiTv  is  endangered.  Today  we 
hear  the  voices  of  our  saintly  sires  rising 
from  the  theaflers  of  their  valor  admonishing 
u*  to  preserve  our  blood-bought  freedom,  it 
la  thus  that  we  exhibit  cur  veneration  for 
the  paat.  It  Is  thus  that  we  shall  preserve 
to  the  ages  the  noblest  expenment  of  h-oman 
freedom.  It  i»  thus  that  we  shaU  adorn  our 
country  with  a  vu-tue  and  dignity  which  time 
shall  not  efface.  The  world  looks  to  us  for 
leadership.  We  did  not  seek  the  role,  but 
we  must  net  fail. 

Hear  ye.  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars!  You 
are  the  warriors  of  liberty.  You  »»  ^e 
alnews  cf  our  Nation.  You  are  the  guardians 
of  our  security.  Tou  have  stormed  the 
bloody  beachheads  in  hundreds  of  atmnXiooA. 


The  Late  Wilbur  B.  Driver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 


or   NTW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25.  1949 
Mr.  ADDONIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  the  residents  of 
New    Jersey,    especially    those    of    the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District,  learned 
of  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  illustriotis 
citizens.  Mr.  WUbur  B.  Driver,  of  East 
Orange      Mr.   Driver  was   founder  and 
board  chairman  of  the  WUbur  B.  Driver 
Co..  of  Newark,  and  founder  and  former 
president  of  the  Driver-Harris  Co..  Har- 
rison.   Despite  his  numerous  business  ac- 
tivities, he  found  the  time  to  engage  in 
numerous  philanthropies.    He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  relieving  the  hous- 
ing shortage  among  needy  veterans  with 
large  families,  and  this  interest  took  the 
practical  form  of  remodeling  old  houses 
into  apartments  and  offering  them  to  rent 
only  to  veterans  with  children.    My  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  great  good  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Driver  was  gained  through 
the  United  Citizens  Housing  Committee 
of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  which  has 
been  engaged  in  a  long  campaign  for  low- 
cost  housing  for  both  veterans  and  others 

in  the  area.  ,     .v.        K^f 

Mr.  Driver  strove  to  make  this  a  bet- 
ter a  more  abundant,  and  a  more  beau- 
Uful  world.    His  good  deeds  wiU  live 


Ad<ire$s  at  DianMod  Jabilee  Coaventwa, 

wau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  concluded  its  diamond  jubilee 
convention    at    Philadelphia.    Pa.,    last 

night. 

The  ofllcers  of  this  great  organization 
are  as  follows:  President.  Mrs.  D.  Leigh 
Colvin;  vice  president-at-large.  Miss 
Mary  B.  Ervln;  corresponding  secretary. 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Smart :  treasurer.  Miss 
Violet  T.  Black:  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Glenn  G.  Hayes;  honorary  presi- 
dents. Mrs  Ella  A.  Boole  and  Mrs.  Ida 
B.  Wise  Smith:  hostess  president,  Mrs. 
Ella  Boucher  Black. 

Among  those  who  addressed  this  his- 
torical convention  were  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine.  Bishop  Wilbur  E. 
Hammaker,  of  Washington,  and  myself. 

This  noteworthy  organization,  spon- 
soring and  teaching  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, has  continued  to  grow  in  its  in- 
fluence for  good  through  75  eventful 
years. 

Following  is  the  speech  I  deUvered  to 
the  convention  last  night  in  Phila- 
delphia: 

Ladle*  and  genUemen,  it  Is  Indeed  a  pleaa- 
ure  to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  group.  Your  group  and  similar 
one*  are  the  most  potent  forces  in  our  coun- 
try today  for  combaUng  the  widespread  evU 


kTr»r>i7cc!TAXT AT    T?T7rnpn 
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vtucta  Um  III  iiln^Hlfinra  ot  alcobcta  tmx 
I  un  In  h*&rtj  Moord  with  yo\ir  moUr 
1  should  llk«  to  (DscuM  a  WH  which  I  to- 
ts th*  Poo—  al  B*pff«acntetr?ca 
«««ks  MO  TMi  MR  «m  oUfftnaUy 
hmoducwl  IB  tte  0»«tt  bry  flciiAtor  Cap*«b 
of  M-iMii  tefovr  b*  laft  Uk*t  ba*r.  I  Intro- 
duced It  In  th€  HouM  at  hi*  rtquest. 

■ii^  of 
It   wmild     profatbit    Uam 

^ la  taUntate  coawnroa  «  aU 

•tfrcrtlaaaaanta  of  aleohoUc  Uquor.  In  cflact 
ttoia  would  prohibit  radio  atatlona  ttvmt  car- 
Tying  Itquor  admll— ■■•§  «■  tb«tr  *>*|^^* 

m  tntantsta  comxavrc*  Cran 


covrta  havt 


Then  la  dcftaltely  a  need  for  such  •_>■*. 
liqwr  advcrtlatnic  *  cot  o<  t^*<^ 
the  repeal  of  protttUUon  the  llqm 
haw  alliniptra  to  taiat  tiM  Itquor  liabtt 
tte  entire  pcftfy**""  of  tJbIa  country     They 
have  com  aboot  thta  adanttfically  and  cler- 
eily.    M^Mtrwta  i^oai  ■Mllaaa  are  apent  each 
y«ar  to  gain  tfala  and.    Ttaa  beat  adrcrtlatng 
men  and  the  beat  artiato  to  the  land  are  hired 
to  make  rvtt-v^e  adverttanaaata  la  the  lead- 
U«  iiii^ialaii  aad  maapapati  aollctting  the 
li^Mli    wtoo  read  tJkoae  putaUcattooa  to  use 
the  ailHillwil  pro<tucta.     It  ta  hardly  pt»- 
ftlMe  to  pAck  any  targe.  aatHmai  pobticatloa 
without  ninning  aerca*  ball  a  deaea  or  aoore 
IMfSor  ada.     With  great  tikiU  aad  Mbtlenaae 
three   ada   haw     ■jUlfclH  the  poMrt  tlMt 
drinking  ta  In  the  Awatlran  tradtttna  aad 
hai  baea  throurhout  the  history  at  our  coun- 
try.   In  my  opinion  they  go  far  beyoad  good 
taste.     Let  me  cite  an  example.     The  Na- 
tional  Duiuirra  Corp.   adrertlwa   a 
called  Old  Crow      To  demonstrate  •  •* 

whuky  la  an  Amcrtcaa  tradlUoe  and  »^mciet 
aa  Institution  they  run  a  series  dcpictir.g  a 
faaK>us  American  or  some  historical  event. 
Daalrl  Webster  \s  deptcted  at  the  supposed 
alte  of  U»e  original  dtsUllery  and  la  aabcal- 
tatlngly  pronoonctng  it  the  finest  whisky  In 
the  world  to  use  the  worda  of  the  advert  ise- 
mert.  Now  I  doubt  whethar  Daniel  Wobeter 
ever  r<-<**>d  xtjch  a  distillery  and  am  of  the 
nrm  :bat  !f  he  did.  he  made  no  praUe 

bf  tte  WDifky  la  qaeetloa.  Whether  he  did 
or  not.  taBvaeer.  ta  baslde  the  point.  The 
thlag  which  I  wiab  to  get  acroaa  la  that  im- 
boya  aad  gtrU  atady  about  thta 
tn  and  orator  In  school— per- 
even  leara  some  of  hla  speeches — then 
aiw  told  in  f  uU-p^e  ada  that  ha  gave  his  un- 
to   certain     bCdUida     of 


Kt  li  tke  type  of  thhof  which  I  mean 
I  atate  that  the  Hqtwr  advertisers  are 
attempting  to  put  across  the  idea  that  Hquor 
la  tradltlaaal  In  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  inndl— Una  Is  that  if  whlaky  waa  good 
enaagh  for  Wahster  u  should  be  -  ".  -  lough 
for  the  reat  of  ua.    I  have  ao  par  quar- 

ry with  the  brand  I  Jaat  aMattuacd.  Other 
are  talng  stmllar  maana  to  npand 
The  brand  enptaalaMl  the 
hypothetical  fact  that  whiafey  and  eaacaaa 
g*  hand  la  head— Itfen  ot  OtattncUija"  la  the 

type  d  advartMag  a  to 
that  tha  American  way  g<  life  la  Ihlti— lary 
with  the  naa  of  aleohol.  I  ooaiMv 
fbr  bafoad  tht  seopa  of  legtt- 
and  hallinw  that  thry 
be  stopped 

pMHBt 

kie^vered  by  the  PVdcral  Alcohol 


trrlal  parttctilam  are  si:ppcacdty 
Aleohol  Tax  Unit  uf  the  Treasury  Department 
>  of  the  stiftaasmiiiil  rrt  ihto  rvg^iia- 
held  a  year  sg^ 
from  the 


pd  the 

this  Unit  can  take  advettlmri 
who  vlotete  the  advertlalng  rrr'l.n. 
■a  alao  taottfted.  however,  that  the 


In  e  ntmit>tr  of  eaaco  that 

statenksnu  arc  made  that  the 

)t  doee  not  have  to  ba  eaacUy  ac- 

That  fact  a  proof  aaaugh  that  we 

need  a  law  which  outlaws  Uqiuur  advcrtiatng 
tn  Ita  prcasnt  form. 

The  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  takes  tha  poeltlon 
that  If  liquor  ads  give  the  alcohnilc  cositent 
and  the  proof  of  the  prfjduct  bel.ng  advertiaed 
thatr  requlrcaMnU  have  been  met.     Thia  In- 
formation   suppoaedly   oflaeta    the    bulM-up 
In  the  mala  theme  of  the  ad.     That  ta  ob- 
vloualy    fallacloia    reasoninr.     One    line    of 
saMll  print  Is  not  likely  to  change  the  ^gect 
of  the  whole  page  even  if  the  nadir  happena 
to  notice  It.    The  average  peraon  who  ta  be- 
la^  aoMclted  to  buy  liquor  neither  knows  nor 
carta  about  the  meaning  of  such  terms  aa 
-ptotrf-  and  "neutral  aphita."    The  sdvertla- 
ers    re<»llae   this    and   concentrate   up'  n   the 
over-all  effect  of  the  ad      That  effect  Is  to 
gtre  the  impression  that  Uqtjor.  success,  and 
happiness  go  hand  tn  band.     A  casual  glance 
at  any  of  the  full-pane  solicitations  in  color 
certainly  gives  that  impression.     To  any  per- 
son who  analyres  the  situation  concerning 
ltq;aor  advertiscmenu  from  a  logical   view- 
point   the    question    must    Inevitably    arise, 
"Who  wanu  theae  ada?"    The  heavy  drink- 
er, the  aodal  drinker,  or  the  abatainer?    The 
anaww  la  thAt  none  of  theae  groupa  want 
them.    Only  the  liquor  manufacturers  who 
profit  financially  are  In  favor  thereof.    To 
them  every  nocdrlnker  is  an  untapped  mar- 
ket.   The  only  way  to  reach  him  is  to  shout 
at  him  over  the  air,  catch  hu  eye  with  color- 
ful   pagca   in   paNlratt""'.    and   emphasize 
again  and  again  the  advantages  of  drinking 
liquor.    Those  who  brought  about  the   re- 
peal of  prohibition  used  aa  osie  ef  their  main 
arguments  the  point  that  liquor  should  be 
brought  back  only  for  those  who  wanted  it 
Now  big  dealera  are  trying  to  make  everyone 
want  It. 

Toung    people   are   the   laigeat   potential 
source  for  new  ciatomers.    Meat  boys  love 
sporU.     Knowing    this,    the    beer    manufac- 
turers have  made  it  a  practice  to  specialize 
tn  the  broadcast  of  sports  activities  si.ch  as 
basebaU,  footbaU.  and  baskatbaU.     Again  and 
aenin    dtmng    the    broadcaat    the    listening 
audience  la  u.g«l  to  drink  some  kind  .-1  beer. 
They  are  told  how  good  it  Is  and  by  irnpiira- 
tton  how  healthful     Radio  knows  no  bound- 
aries.    Kaaaerona  counties  tn   vanoos  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  adopted  prohibi- 
tion,  but  anvoae  Itetening  to  hto  radio  ta 
likely  to  ba  urged  to  buy  alcohal  no  Better 
where  he  Uvea.     That  coadlttnn  la  not  at  all 
dealrabie.    Many  a  youavaar  who  would  aot 
coaks  in  contact  with  alcoholic  baveragea  U 
espcaed  to  them  conatauUy  over  the  radio. 
In    'his  country    there   are   an   estimated 
3  COC.OOO  people  who  arc  considered  chronic 
alroboltcs.     It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  them  (test  amahed  the  habit 
aa   a    rsault    of    hif  h    praesure    adaiillalnc. 
There  ta   no  denying  that   advertMag   haa 
ptayed  a  treneadoua  role  in  raalng  the  rate 
of  Mqno*  iiinaainr<»~~      Aa  adOrer'.ialng   has 
laoaMad.  ao  haa  the  amount  of  bqui  r  s»ld 
and  rmfwr***      The  annual  coat  of  which 

now  mnai  it.ooo.oco.ooo. 

The  oppoamts  of  thta  tolB  to  baa  Itqaor 
•dvartlainf  have  repeatedly  nmde  reference 
to  fmdcm  of  the  press  In  thetr  argument*. 
I  altoU  point  out  why  thla  line  of  feaaontng 
doaa  aot  apply  ta  regard  to  tha  ' 
taoa  or  ta  any  oUmt  phaaa  of 

every  ^Matlaa.  Advertising  preeeata  only 
one  atda.  After  reading  the  Uquor  ada  uue 
would  not  thUik  It  pomlhle  that  aaceealve 
drinking  ta  one  of  the  greatest  problems  In 
our  x;«)uniry  today.  Modtfa  advartlatng  has 
reached  the  propapuM**  •"•••  ^h'  public  hi 
nntortm«Bly  sableet  to  peychologlrai  appeaL 
Wbea  they  are  eoatlaaany  eahjeeted  to  all^ 
gatloaa  which  are  untrue  or  at  leaat  highly 
Btaleadlac  they  are  Ukciy  to  be  led  into 
sn  sleohotle  trap  from  which  there  ta  no 
return.     Aicoholtam  la  a  diaeaae.  and  once 


the  habit  la  fonaed.  It  ta  dlilcult  to  break. 
There  is  no  hint  of  such  a  danger  in  the 
ads.  The  real  insldlouaaeaa  of  the  situation, 
however,  goea  far  hryoMI  this.  IX  tha  other 
side  of  the  picture  couM  be  presented,  seme 
of  tha  gtaPH>"''  which  the  Uquor  dealers 
build  up  might  be  daatroyed.  On  numerous 
occasions  vurl<n*  broadcasting  companies 
and  Independent  radio  stations  have  declined 
to  give  the  dry  force  radio  time  althcn^ 
they  do  not  hesltote  to  carry  programs 
sponsored  by  breweries  and  diitilleries  In 
one  pertieuiar  case  acco.-ding  to  testimony 
before  laat  year's  eoaunlttee  bearings  a  mem- 
ber of  a  broadcasting  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors also  was  a  pubilc-relationa  counsel 
for  a  large  dtatllHng  corporation.  In  view  of 
that  fact  It  la  not  dlflk:ult  to  understand 
»-hv  the  broadcasting  company  oppoaed  any 
attempt  to  refute  the  argumenta  on  behalf 
of  the  liquor  trade.  That  practice  amcunU 
to  ianawrsblp> 

The  saaae  type  of  censorship  used  tn  a 
soBiewbat  dlff.jrcnt  fashion  is  exercised  by 
numerous  publications.  All  8tr,x;ea  no  mat- 
ter how  merltcrioua,  are  rejected  If  they 
make  reference  to  alcohol  In  any  terma  which 
mi^ht  offend  the  advertisers  That  fact  ta 
further  proof  that  the  advertising  cf  alco- 
holic beverages  haa  gotten  out  of  hand.  The 
liquor  Interests  are  able  Indirectly  and  m 
gome  cases  directly  to  ban  any  mrterial  which 
could  have  an  adverse  eCect  upon  the  salea 
of  their  product. 

Those  who  are  oppoaed  to  the  outlawing  of 
alcoholic  advertlaing  have  attacked  my  bill 
from  three  particular  points.  I  shall  ducuaa 
them  all. 

The  flrat  ohjeetlon  raised  ta  that  since  the 
sale  of  liquor  ta  legal  It  would  be  diccruni- 
nation  i^ainst  the  mdustry  il  the  bill  should 
becoaae  law.  The  answer  to  that  ta  that  be- 
cause '  very  nature  alcoholic  beverages 
sre  a.  .  •  subject  to  dhtcriminaticn.  The 
owners  of  etctfc*  and  raataurants  where  llqtwr 
la  on  sale  muat  have  apecial  Ucensca  to  sell 
such  liquor.  In  certain  States  the  diatrlbu- 
ttjn  ta  through  the  control  of  the  State. 
Certain  hours  in  which  alcoholic  beveracca 
may  be  sold  are  praacrtted.  They  may  net  be 
sold  to  mtaors:  aad  thace  are  many  other  re- 
stnctloBS  upon  their  aale. 

Ail  of  thta  ta  trtae  bacauae  Uquo»  ta  rcceg- 
ntaod  as  a  daagwoua  ageat  whKh  caa  canaa 
society  at  large  much  grief  If  it  is  n«a  prc^ 
eriy  controlled  Bven  the  liquor  people  r«e- 
ogntoe  the  need  for  selmg  llquar  <»ly  at 
piaaithul  boura.  That  a  diuubalnitioc. 
but  It  ta  act  oafatr  dtacnmmctlon.  The 
same  togte  should  apply  to  the  advert tateg 
cf  liquor.  It  may  be  aomawhat  dtaerhc.r.a- 
tory.  but  tt  ta  nett-^er  unfair  nor  lUoglcal. 

The  second  type  of  argument  which  I 
wtah  to  answer  ta  that  Uquor  advertiat.ng 
Is  laliMillj  for  the  purpeaa,itf  edticatm?  the 


user  and   not  for  tha 
new  cttatoeaers.    The 
f.wturer».    eepeclally    tha 
vanced   this  type  of   «r»nwsen«. 


securing 
manu- 
bave    sd- 
Thcy  hare 


cl.itfned  that  the  c  s  are  enuUed  ta 

know  tha  prapar  tnea  vi  w  ce.  and  ibey  miat 
to  MB  ttet  story.     Their  ada  ara 
to  proaaoto  aaxterati^n  and  tem- 
IB  the  iMe  of  wire.    The  ads  wh:ch 
I  have  seen  have  n«;t  left  me  wtth  that  Im* 
they  cmnvey  the  Impras- 

advertlaer   wtabes    to    make 

known  the  quality  of  'hta  product  aad  la> 
crease  hta  salea.  After  all.  that  to  tha  pri- 
mary porpoaa  af  advattlalag.  V  they  wtaft 
to  edoeato  thrtr  cuataaMra.  thetw  ta  aothlac 
t.)  prevent  them  from  printing  up 
for  dlstntHitlon  with  the  sale  of  their 
uct.  That  stiould  prove  aa  ehrap  aa  their 
advertising  eaaipalgas. 
The  third  arpanent  Is  tha  moat  contro> 
of  aa.  It  ta  that  If  such  a  law  aa 
to  eaacted  i:  will  be  a  step  toward 
tha  majority  af  peopla 
have  dsmonauated  that  they  are  oppcKCd 
to  prohibition,  the  law  would  mean  th.t  tlie 
will  <if  a  r  ta  being  Unpoaed  upoa 

the  great  n.  .  of 


That    line    of   attack   ta   completely    and 
utterly  fallacious.    The  drys  of  thta  cotintry 
do  not  wish  to  impose  their  wiU  upon  the 
majority.    It  Is  their  earnest  hope  that  some 
day  the  majority  may  become  dry  In  their 
senUmentB  and  restore  prohibition,  thta  time 
with  teeth  in  the  Uw.     UntU  that  time  they 
are  content  to  follow  the  Uw,  always  working 
toward    their    ultimate    goal.    Nevertheless 
this  blU  Is  not  a  step  toward  prohibition. 
It  is  a  step  to  keep  the  liquor  manufacturers 
from  getting  a  firmer  grasp  than  they  al- 
ready have  upon  our  people.     The  people  are 
not  opposed  to  such  a  bill;  It  Is  in  their  own 
interests.     What   man  wishes   hta  wife   and 
children  to  be  eonstanUy  bombarded  with 
requests   to   buy   certain   brands   cf   Uquor? 
The  heavy  drinker?     Most  of  them  regard 
liquor  as  a  curse  which  they  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  be  rid  of.    They  do  net  wish  to 
see  otters  become  a  victim  of  this  habit. 

Does  the  social  drinker  desire  this  adver- 
tising? He  drlaka  only  on  occasion  and  ta 
wa.-y  of  the  eSeCts  of  alcohol.  None  wishes 
members  of  their  families  to  become  addict- 
ed to  the  liqucr  habit. 

It  hardly  seeits  necessary  to  say  that  the 
dry  forces  are  opposed  to  Uquor  in  any  form. 
Those  three  groups  make  up  the  population 
which  ta  subjected  to  these  Uquor  adverttae- 

ments.  ^       ^     _^. 

No  the  only  cnes  who  want  the  advertis- 
ing are  the  Uquor  dealers  and  manufactur- 
ers They  want  new  customers  as  the  old 
ones  die  off.  aad  the  easiest  way  to  reach 
them  is  throufh  clever  adverttaing.  Tea 
them  that  "    ;  part  of  the  American  tra- 

dltlo-    th-  -   dtatingui£hed  people  are 

users.'  that  cue  must  use  It  to  belong. 
Don't  mention,  however,  that  Uquor  ta  as 
dangerous  as  dynamite,  that  It  goes  hand  In 
hand  with  crime,  that  thousands  of  acci- 
dents p.re  the  direct  result  of  its  use.  That  ta 
^^f,  •  :-  manufacturers  and  dealers 

Ic  •  :..ses:  To  play  up  the  advan- 

tages—aU  sucoosed  advantages,  that  Is— 
without  once  gr.Uig  a  hint  of  the  danger  and 
disadvantages.  .     ,  .w  . 

Even  some  of  the  liquor  dealers  feel  that 
the  advemsm?  has  gene  too  far  and  that 
steps  st ould  be  taken  to  curb  •  rageoua 

situation   which   is  steadily  "   worse. 

Two  vears  ago  at  the  hearing::  ""•  0° 

a  bui  slmUar  to  the  one  ur.ce:  -slon 

the  Capital  District  Uquor  Stores,  witn  head- 
quarters in  Alttany.  N.  Y,  went  on  record  as 
favortn-:  such  t  measure.  Even  though  they 
are  directiv  engaged  in  the  sale  cf  alcoholic 
beveraees.  they  felt  that  the  high-pressure 
advertising  tetjhniques  currently  in  use  are 
not  conducive  to  temperance  or  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  country  In  general.  Including  the 
liquor  trade. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  earnestly  ask 
your-  :r.v  bin.  H   R- 2438.     It  ta  in 

the  I  -•     CKu"  country  as  a  whole 

wUl  be  benented  bv  it.  Liquor  adverttaing 
has  ercvrn  into  something  which  can  damage 
the  moderate  and  temperate  habits  of  our 
ccuntrv.  It  hks  already  made  great  strides  in 
that  directioa  It  Is  my  solemn  hope  and 
f..  :>.  to  take  steps  which  wlU  check 
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Thursday.  August  25.  1949 
Mr.  BIANlSFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker 


un- 


der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkccM.  I  Include  the  foUowing  radio 
broadcast  to  be  deUvered  over  WCFL, 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Station, 
Chicago,  El.,  on  Sunday,  August  28.  1949, 
at  4  p.  m.: 
Mr.  OTUaA.  My  friends,  as  Labor  Day  of 

1&49  approaches,  with  the  end  of  summer  in 
sight,  there  is  reflected  in  the  mall  received 
by    the    12    Democratic    Congressmen    from 
minota  an  Increasing  Interest  in  our  inter- 
national relationships.     It  waa  not  easy  for 
any  of  us  the  day  we  were  caUed  upon  to 
vote  on  the  matter  of  miUtary  aid  to  Europe. 
Each  member  of  our  delegation  voted  ac- 
cording  to  hta  conscience   and  hta  convic- 
tions.    On  the  one  hand  was  the  fear  that 
what  waa  being  done  might  be  construed  by 
a  nation  with  which  we  are  having  misun- 
derstandings as  a  gesture  toward  war.     On 
the  other  hand  was  a  great  and  human  Pres- 
ident whose  life  in  the  White  House  ta  being 
dedicated  to  clearing  and  safeguarding  the 
path  to   a  permanoit  peace.     I   think  the 
folks  back  home  should  appreciate  how  very 
sincerely  President   Truman    ta   working  to 
btiild   constructively  the  foundations   upon 
which  an  enduring  peace   can  rest.     Never 
forget,  my  friends,   that  President  Truman 
vas  a  combat  soldier  on  the  battlefields  of 
Prance  m  World  War  I.  and  that  no  man  who 
has  ever  seen  the  shed  of  blood  on  battle- 
fields can  ever  wtah  the  horrors  of  war  to 
be   visted    upon   hta   sons   and   the  sons   of 
his  sons.    Nine  of  our  Democratic  Congress- 
men from  minota  voted  for  the  military  aid 
to  Europe  bill  because  of  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  waa  a  measure  which  would  best 
advance    the   cause    of   peace.     Two   cf   us. 
Congressman  A.  J.  SAaaTH  and  myself,  voted 
against  It  tot  reasons  equaUy  sincere.     The 
decision  was  left  for  determination  to  the 
individual  Judgments  of  the  members.    Thta 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congrem  ta  something  to 
be  remarked  upon.    There  ta  an  absolute  in- 
dependence of  action  accc«^ed  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.     We  aU  have  and 
feel  the  obligation  to  the  people  of  adher- 
ing to  the  pledges  of  the  pUtf  orm  upon  which 
we  were  elected,  btit  Interpretation   ta  left 
to  Individual  consciences  when  the  details 
of  specific  legislation  are  before  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.     Thta.  I  think,  empha- 
sizes the  quaUty  of  gxeatneaa  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.     It  ta  the  party  of  the  people 
because  in  all  that  it  does  it  accords  to  the 
representatives   of   the  people   the  right   of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  freedom  of  acUon 
which  all  free  men  prize  above  all  else. 

Because  there  ta  so  much  interest  In  inter- 
national relationship  we  12  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen from  niincta  are  today  gathered 
in  thta  radio  studio  in  the  Old  House  OOce 
Buildinz  here  In  Washington  to  talk  things 
over  with  you.  the  folks  back  home,  in  the 
mr^rirality  of  our  family  circle.  Our  own 
Congressman  TaoKas  S.  Goanow  ta  the  No.  4 
man  on  the  Bouse  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  are  t&  members  on  the  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  comes  from  West 
Virginia,  the  No.  2  member  comes  from  South 
Carolina,  the  No.  3  member  from  New  York, 
then  Congressman  GoaDOiv.  of  Chicago,  and 
the  No.  5  memfc^r  ta  the  gentlewoman  from 
California.  Silts  0.ih.\ga^  DcxmuiS.  Sen- 
iority counts  for  everything  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  fact  that  Congressman  Gca- 
DOW  ta  the  No.  4  member,  only  three  standing 
between  him  and  the  chairmanship,  should 
aoxe  to  emphaamt  hta  importance  at  thta 
period  when  ttia  totafg^  policy  of  the  United 
Btatm  la  a  new  and  a  rebuilding  world  to 
being  detennlned. 

Congressman  Goanoir,  what  In  a  general 
way,  after  all  these  years  that  you  have  been 
on  thta  committee,  ta  ycur  approach  to  the 
subject  of  inMniational  relaUona? 

Mr  GcaBOV.  latoraational  relations  are  no 
longer  confined  to  r^atkme  between  one  na- 
tion and  another,  or  between  one  group  of 
natlODS  and  seme  other  group.  Today,  in- 
tematl<Mial  relations  are  global  relations. 
world-wide  In  acope  and  world-wide  In  con- 
cept    We  la  the  United  States  now  realUe 


through  bitter  experience  that  what  I 
in  Burope,  what  happens  In  the  fhr 
elsewhere,  aflecu  very  deeply  the  destiny  of 
our  ovm   country,   our   own   economy,    and 
even  our  Uvea.    World  War  n  was  a  globfd 
war  such  as  never  before  vrltneoeed  by  man- 
kind.    Today  the  fight  to  win  the  peace  ta 
equally  global.    It  ta  my  understandtag  that 
International  relations  eitat  to  malBtiln  In- 
ternational peace  and  secxirtty,  not  to  fight 
wars.    And  in  that  connection,  I  must  empha- 
size the  great  role  our  country  ta  playing  in 
bringing    about    that    peace    and    security 
throi^h  the  United  Nations,  the  European 
recovery  p>rogram,  asstatance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  mll- 
Itary-asstatance  program. 

Mr.  O'HAaA.  But.  Congressman  Goaoow.  tt 
ta  all  very  well  to  talk  about  peace,  but  when 
we  are  spending  blUlona  of  doUars  on  de- 
fense some  people  wonder  If  the  Interna- 
tional situation  ta — to  put  It  mildly — not  at 
least  critical. 

Mr.  GoHDCW.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  addressing  the  Congress  on  March 
17.  1W8.  reported  on  the  critical  nature  cf  the 
situation  in  Europe  and  recommended  action 
to  cure  that  situation.  No  one  wtth  a  sense 
of  realism  can  deny  that  the  situation  ta  stUl 
critical.  It  ta  critical  in  the  sense  that  we 
still  have  seriota  and  complicated  and 
global  problems  to  solve.  I  think  I  can  dem- 
onstrate that  under  the  leadership  which 
history  has  placed  on  our  shoulders  the 
United  States  ta  taking  measures,  together 
vrtth  other  freedom-loving  naUons.  to  solve 
these  problems  and  solve  them  effectively. 

Mr.  O'HAaA.  Just  what  ta  our  basic  foreign 
policy?  Surety  we  must  have  a  blueprint  of 
peace aoaaelhlng  that  charts  a  definite  pro- 
gram. What  ta  that  blueprint  of  peace.  Con- 
gressman GoaooK? 

Mr.  GoaooN.  Yes;  we  do  have  a  definite 
plan.  I  think  General  MarshaU.  our  former 
Secretary  of  State,  stated  it  very  accurately 
when  he  said  on  Augttat  15,  1947 : 

"Americans  want  a  prosperous  world. 
•  •  •  Americans  want  a  free  world.  We 
want  the  people  of  every  nation  to  be  free  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  and  economic 
organlaticn  which  they  desire.  We  know 
that  hunger  and  insecurity  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies cf  freedom  and  democracy.  •  •  • 
Wars  are  bred  by  poverty  and  oppression. 
Continued  peace  ta  possible  only  in  a  rela- 
tively free  and  prosperous  world." 

Mr.  O'HAaA.  That  does  make  sense.  Con- 
gressman Gobdom.  -Wars  are  bred  by  poverty 
and  opi«ession;  continued  peace  ta  poesible 
only  In  a  relatively  free  and  prosperous 
world."  And  that,  of  course,  waa  what  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  tn  mind  when  he  made  hta 
thrtUingly  inspiring  inaugural  address.  We 
ustire  peace  by  fighting  poverty  everywhere, 
and  bv  helping  other  peoples  develop  their 
resources  we  are  making  them  our  effective 
allies  in  a  world-round  war  on  poverty.  Yea, 
Congressman  Goaoow.  that  makes  aeitae.  But 
I  can  see  wh«*  meanwhile  we  have  to  estab- 
lish world  stabUity  after  a  great  war  which 
haa  destroyed  the  foundations  upon  whicn 
the  world  rested.  How  are  we  going  about 
that? 

Mr.  GoaDow.  The  United  Nations  ta  the  in- 
ternational organHattan  created  specifically 
to  maintain  Intel  uatfonal  peace  and  security. 
And  the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  taken  the  leadership  tn  that  organiza- 
tion. The  other  member  nattoM  of  the 
United  NaUons  look  to  us  for  glddaaee.  That 
guidance  we  are  providing  in  many  ways  and 
tn  a  wide  variety  of  subjects— economic, 
social,  and  political.  Further,  aa  ara  s^^ 
porting  the  United  Nations  and  its  ■prrtaM—t 
iioencieB—  such  as  the  Word  Health  Organl- 
lation.  the  International  Refugee  Organlaa- 
Uon,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orgsnlmtloo. 
siKl  others — in  a  monetary  way.  The  appro- 
urlatlons  for  thta  country's  partklpatkm 
Amounted,  tn  tha  llacal  years  1»47.  IMS.  »nd 
1949.  to  tiajOCOOO.  majOOOJXn,  and  a  Uttle 
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lonoooo.  re«p*ctlTely      We  are  thu* 
the  in»)or  flnancUl  contrtbutlon  to 
the  Untted  Nattocu  and  ku  a««nclea. 

TUe  raoom  o(  tbe  United  HaUona  Is  not 
perfect,  but  tnmmaOom  propvaa  haa  been 
viMte.  deaplTi  Btneian  tacUes.  tn  Improving 
Um  eoodlUona  of  peoples  ttorou^liout  the  en- 
Un  waM.  U  Um  Unltsd  Ststes  maintains 
ttos  taadsnhip  and  lu  rsoord  In  the  United 
Watlfliw  I  feel  eonfldent  that  the  United  Ma- 
tleiis  wtil  eontlnuc  to  prove  worthy  of  our 
aupoort. 

Mr  CHsBA.  Tss.  Congreasinan  Ooasoif.  I 
.think  I  lollow  you  on  the  purpose  of  the 
UBtfeid  Nation*,  and  I  must  compliment  you 
fla  ths  fair  manner  in  which  you  have  pre- 
gcnt«d  Um  accompliahments  of  the  United 
NaUoiM  to  date.  Tou  nay  its  record  Is  not 
perfect — nothing  !•— but  tu  actual  bstting 
aserage  Is  high  Now  tMW  does  the  European 
reJIsf  program  hook  In' 

Mr.  OoBDOM    As  we  have  seen,  the  foreign 
pol.cy  of  our  Government  Is  directed  toward 
creating  a  world  of  enduring  peace,  a  world 
df  nitUcns  rich  In  the  four  freedoms.      As 
part  of  tii^s  policy,  the  United  States  favors. 
encourages,   and  asalsu   economic   develop- 
ment In  foreign  areas.     More  than  half  the 
people  of  the  world  are  living  In  conditions 
approaching  mlaer>'.      Their  food   Is  inade- 
quate.    They    are    victims    of    defense      For 
millions  of  these  people,  real  income  per  per- 
son Is  lower  new  thsn  It  was  50  years  ago 
■conomlc  development,  heretofore.  Is  essen- 
tial to  rebuild  a  world  dedicated  to  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  Ideals.    Hungry  stomachs 
have  no  patience  with  democratic  forces  and. 
In  despair,  turn  to  antidemocratic  forms  of 
government      Recognlrtni;    these    facts,    the 
United  Ststes  hss  undertaken  the  European 
recovery  program,  or  the  Mp.rshsll  plan,  for 
«)ilch  a  total  of  about  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO  has  been 
obUgated  during  fiscal  year  1949       As  a  re- 
•oN  of  this  program,  not  even  1  of  the  16 
countries  partlnpatinj?  has  fallen  to  totali- 
tarianism     Further,  there  has  been  a  rebirth 
of  hope  and  confidence  In  Europe,  production 
_   and  trade  have  increased,  and  these  coun- 
tries are  learning  for  the  hrst  time  to  coop- 
erate for  mutual  benefits  of  all. 

Mr  CHasa.  I  think  that  makes  sense 
Ooogreasman  OoaooN  Hun^y  stomacbii 
hav*  no  patience  with  democratic  forces 
Tten.  what  we  are  doing  Is  foUowtng  the 
good  old  rule  of  throwing  bread  on  the  wa- 
ters and  havmg  It  returned  to  us  manyfold 
But  what  about  the  prof;ram  that  we  hear 
spoken  of  so  often  as  assistance  to  Oreece 
and  Turkey'' 

Mr  OuaooN.  During  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary to  March  1940.  for  which  latest  figures 
are  availsbie.  the  Greek  Uovernment.  with 
United  States  military  assistance,  made  solid 

progress    In    Its   cSorts    to   restore    '■  •'- 

scctirtty  in  Oreece.  The  results  of 
Greek  leadership,  and  accelerated  Uuiud 
States  miUtiiry  supplies  have  be^^un  to  be 
demonstrated  tn  the  inrra—ing  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  and  growing  confidence  in  the 
Greek  Government.  TlMre  has  also  taken 
place  a  ^rttit  improvement  In  the  morale  of 
Um  Greek  people.  A^  a  result  of  American 
mmtrntaLOc;  the  political,  cconoattc.  or  mili- 
tary collapse  of  Oreece  Is  nam  more  remote 
than  at  any  time  stnre  the  liberation  of 
OrMca  in  1944.  Truly.  Greece  haa  earned 
Um  right  to  continuing  mural  and  materul 
support  of  the  free  naUons  of  the  world. 

Xb  Um  Turkiah  Ea^aMIe — again  through 
UnlMd  atat«a  be^y  cwiUt«mll»g  profrew  has 
bewt  made,  which  cootrlfeuUa  to  tha  sUMllty 
and  security  of  th«  Near  and  Middle  East 
Dm  Turkish  people  are  unified  and  they  are 
to  realst  at  all  costs  any 
tbair  country. 
Mr.  cnUBS.  Now.  OiMiir«Miiiaii 
will  you  tell  us  )ust  what  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  is  and  bow  It  fiu  In  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  program?  We  bear  a  lot  about 
tk*  Rortb  AtlaatM  Pact  but  some  of  oa 
VDUld  like  to  oaiHBland  it  a  little  batter. 
Mr  OowBW.  Ho  dJawstow  of  tBtarttatlacal 
relations  today  would  be  oompleta  without 


mention  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  Pact,  ot  coura*. 
The  pact  waa  signed  at  Washington  on  April 
4.  1940  by  the  twelve  nations  which  make  up 
the  North  Atlantic  community,  and  came  In- 
to force  on  Wednesday.  Aut^uat  3rd  The 
pact  Is  carefully  designed  to  conform  in  every 
particular  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  Indeed.  It  Is  designed  to  assUt  the 
United  Nations  In  Its  major  taak.  namely. 
substitution  of  peaceful  settlement  for  srroed 
conflict  Specifically  the  pact  U  a  collective 
self-defense  arrsngement  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Atlantic  area  It  U  aimed 
at  coordinating  the  e«erclse  of  the  right  of 
self-defense  specifically  recognized  in  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  msy  be  said  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  Is  t.he  product  of  at  least  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  history.  It  Is  no  accident  or 
plan  thought  up  In  a  hurry.  It  Is  only  natu- 
ral that  people  with  common  Institutions  and 
moral  snd  ethical  beliefs  should  Join  together 
for  their  common  defense  and  the  defense  of 
civilisation.  This  they  have  done  In  the 
pact 

No  thorough  analysis  of  the  provisions  and 
purpoers  of  the  pact  is  possible  during  these 
brief  remarks.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
already  the  pact  has  begun  to  clear  the  air 
of  Insecurity  and  fear  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  wor'.d  Here,  too,  the  United 
States  has  shown  Its  !<"acler9hlp  and  here. 
too,  we  shsll  continue  our  policy  of  helping 
free  peoples  to  maintain  their  Integrity  and 
Independence. 

Mr.  D'Haka.  Now.  Congressman  Oo«BOi«. 
we  come  to  the  part  of  the  program  where 
even  our  own  12  Democratic  Congresamen 
from  Illinois  are  not  quite  unanimous.  What 
about  this  military  aasUtance  program? 

Mr.  GoaooN.  The  United  SUtea  military 
assistance  prrjgram,  commonly  known  as 
MAP.  Is  based  on  the  solid  principle  that 
helping  free  nations  to  acquire  the  means 
of  defending  themselves  not  only  helps  tbe 
United  States,  but  is  an  obligation  of  United 
States  leadership  In  world  affairs — an  obli- 
gation which  I  spoke  of  earlier  In  my  re- 
marks. In  a  world  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
peace  can  be  secured  only  when  backed  by 
military  strength  to  resist  aggreaslon.  MAP 
recognizes  this  very  reaiistlcally  and  proposes 
to  supplv  free  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
States  with  the  military  means  of  withstand- 
ing the  threat  of  Soviet  aggresalon.  It  is 
intended  that  the  greater  part  of  the  specific 
military  aid  proposed  under  MAP  for  fiscal 
year  1950  will  go  to  th'  Atlantic  Pact 

countries  of   western    •  which   Is   an 

arei^  of  critical  Importance  tor  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  OHasa  Thank  you.  Congrcaaman  Oob- 
r  your  fine  presentment  of  the  entire 
•  of  our  plans,  our  hopes  and  our  actual 
accomplishments  In  the  domain  of  foreign 
affairs  I  know  that  the  folks  back  home 
have  found  most  Interesting  your  observa- 
tions, coming  from  one  so  thoroughly  fa- 
mllur  with  the  subject.  Do  you  wish  In 
conclusion.  Congressman  Govxin.  to  sum  up 
the  conclusions  you  have  reached  after  your 
long  experience  and  study  as  a  high  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs? 
Mr.  GoasoN.  I  can  sum  up  the  progress  tn 
International,  global  relations  by  pointing 
out  that  the  keynote  Is  United  States  leader- 
ship In  sasuming  Its  respunslblllltes.  If  we 
should  faU  In  those  reaponalbilltlea  and  in 
the  role  that  history  hae  ontalned  for  u^. 
tbe  greetaat  power  on  earth,  a  sick  world 
may  very  well  be  farced  to  look  to  the  Soviet. 
That  would  be  a  tragedy  for  all  mankind  from 
I'  probablv  never  would  recover.  The 
.  Statea  Is  not,  however,  shlrkintt  those 
responsibilities  In  our  traditional  American 
way.  we  will  continue  to  assist,  to  aid  and  to 
encourage  freedom-loving  peoples  every- 
where and  anytime.  Only  In  this  way  will 
International  peace  and  security  be  main- 
tained for  the  world  wblcb  eo  desperately 
wants  to  live  freely. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NSW  jsaszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterid  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Au- 
gu.st  25.  1949: 

THC    ACIO    TtVT 

Many  businessmen,  many  business  organi- 
zations, many  Members  of  Congress,  and 
many  newspapers  have  been  demanding 
drastic  action  to  cut  the  cost  of  government. 

Drastic  action  has  been  taken  In  one  of 
the  most  costly  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

Defense  Secretary  x^ouis  Johnson  has  or- 
dered the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Porce 
to  dismiss  135.000  civilian  employees  and 
12.000  Reserve  officers  now  drawing  active- 
duty  pay.    He  says: 

"A  lot  of  people  In  the  armed  services 
aren't  doing  a  nickel's  worth  of  work.  There 
Is  terrific  waste  and  extravagance  and.  so 
help  me  God  I  will  stop  It." 

Secretary  Johnson's  order  acid  tests  the 
sincerity  of  those  businessmen  and  business 
organizations,  those  Members  of  Congress 
and  those  editors  who  have  been  denouncing 
Government  extravagance  and  waste  and 
calling  for  economy. 

He  estimates  that  It  will  save  $200,000,000 
In  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
tJOO.000.000  a  year  thereafter. 

He  says  that  it  will  not  handicap  programs 
essential  to  national  defense  and  security. 
But  It  wUl  do  other  things. 

It  will  close  a  Navy  shipyard  In  California 
and  several  Army  camps  and  air  bases  In 
various  States.  It  will  curtail  activities  and 
reduce  forces  at  many  other  military,  naval, 
and  sir  Installations  throughout  the  country. 
It  will  take  a  large  number  of  voting  dtlrens 
off  the  Federal  pay  roll.  It  will  cut  down 
Federal  spending  In  many  localities. 

And  already.  It  Is  bringing  cries  that  btist- 
ness  will  be  hurt,  unemployment  will  be  in- 
creased, local  Interests  will  suffer. 

For  one.  we  refuse  to  add  our  voice  to  those 
cries.  We  agree  with  Secretary  Johnson 
that  there  Is  terrific  waste  snd  extravagance 
In  the  services,  and  applaud  his  determina- 
tion to  stop  It. 

We  hope  Mr.  Johnson  will  plow  straight 
ahead  with  other  mea.sures  which  he  says 
can  produce  still  more  important  savings 

Any  economy  shoe  is  bound  to  pinch  In 
some  places.  Businessmen,  Congressmen, 
and  editors  should  remember  that  If  they 
want  "  '^.v  they  should  not  yell  when 
their  pinched. 


Ship  Constraction  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

Of    tAl.I»"ORNM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  SutKommiitce  on  Maritime  AfTairs 
of  the  Comniittec  on  M-rthant  Marine 
and  Pl.^heri«>s  ha.<  had  under  con.sidera- 
tlon  H  R.  4190.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
allocation  of  .ship  construction  contracta. 
The  hearing.^  were  recently  concluded. 
A   numt>er   of   endorsements   requesting 


favorable  consideration  of  H.  R.  4190 
were  forwarded  to  the  committee  and 
appear  in  the  record  of  its  hearings. 
There  were,  however,  a  great  number  of 
similar  endorsements  which  were  not  for- 
warded in  time  to  receive  such  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  order  that  they 
may  appear  as  a  part  of  the  records  of 
the  Hou-'^e.  I  am  extending  my  remarks 
in  the  Recohd  and  including  the  tele- 
grams, letters,  and  resolutions  which 
follow.  They  are  the  following: 
Resolution  4270 

Wf.erfas  H  R  4190  providing  for  the  allo- 
cation ol  ding  work  is  now  pending 
before  C  i>y  reference  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Pacific 
coast  area,  as  well  as  to  the  national  defense: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Beard  of  Supervisors 
of  the  Count V  of  San  Mateo,  State  of  CaU- 
fomla.  does  fcareby  go  on  record  as  approv- 
ing and  tirglnj  the  adoption  of  such  legis- 
lation; and  be  it  further 

Resolied.  That  tbe  clerk  of  this  board  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  copies 
hereof  to  Eeprpsentative  John  J.  Allzn,  Jr.. 
Seventh  District.  California,  and  to  the  chair- 
man cf  the  foregclng-mentloned  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

ReralHr'.-  caesed  and  adopted  this  9th  day 
of  Ali:t:£t  1943. 

Ayes  and  In  ijavor  of  said  resolution:  Super- 
visors— M  A  Poss.  Henry  W.  Edmonds.  Alvln 
S.  Hatch.  E   R   McDonald. 

Noes  and  against  said  resolution:  Super- 
visors— None. 

Absent:  Supervisor  T.  L.  Hlckey. 

Henst  W.  Edmonds. 
Chairndn,     Bocd     of     Superi-isors, 
Couni^j   of   San    Mateo,    State   of 
Cal-.-otnia. 

Attest :  

|SK.\Ll  W.  H.   ATTCrSTCS. 

I  Clerk  of  the  Boa^d. 


Chzh.mjs  Citt  CoMjnssioN. 
CHEH.u.is.  Wash..  August  9,  1949. 
MimcH ANT  Marine  akd  Fisheriis  CoMMnni, 

Wou-f  c-  Rep'^esentatiits, 
Wa^kingTon.  D.  C 
We  request  you  pass  H.  R.  4190. 

Citt  or  Pasadcka. 
P.V3AOCN&.  Caur.,  Aujrus:  10,  1949. 
Mr.  R.  J   BaE>tNAN. 

C  .   Labors  League   for  Politval 

■On  of  Shipyard  Laborers,  Local 
A.-c.  Oakland.  Calif. 
Dear  Ma.  B!ttNN.vN:  Your  letter  of  August 
S   addressed   to  the  Pasadena  City  CotmcU, 
Pasadena,  Caltf.  was  presented  to  the  board 
of  city  directors  at  its  meeting  held  Aug.  8. 
1949,  and  mc:ion  was  unanimously  adopted 
that  vcur  request  for  support  of  H.  R.  BUI 
4190   be   granted.     This  date   the   following 
message  was  sent  as  follows: 
Mesch.int  Makine  .on)  FisHnuis  ConMrrrEi. 
House  of  ReTT-esentattves. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The    Board   of   Directors   of   the   City   of 
Pasadena.  Calif .  by  cfBcial  action  requests  a 
-Do  pass"  on  H.  R  bUl  4190  feeling  that  such 
action  is  vital  to  the  west  coast. 

A.  Rat  Benedict.  Chairman. 
A  copy  cf  this  letter  U  being  sent  to  Hon. 
John  J    Aur.v.  Ja.  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  as  you  requested. 
Yours  truly. 

Claka  B.  MacLcllah. 
Cit^  Clerk.  Cifjf  of  Pasadena. 
Copy  to  Committee  Chairman  Hon.  John  J. 
Kllxs.  Jr..  Seventh  Congrcaslonal  District. 


Crrr  or  Sak  Matso,  Calif.. 

August  4,  1949. 
The  Hon.  John  J.  Allen,  Je., 

Representative.  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  Oakland,  Calif. 
DcAB  Ma.  Alltm  :  Yovir  support  of  H.  R-  4190 
is  respectfully  urged  in  order  to  aUocate  ship- 
building work  to  the  west  coast. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Danixl  J.  CuzDON,  Mayor. 

Crrr  or  Bmiasmcuau. 

nellingham.  Wash..  August  11,  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Allen.  Jr.. 

Seventh  Congressional  District. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNoaABLK  Mb.  Allen:  At  the  request  of 
R.  J.  Brennan.  chairman  of  Labor's  League 
for  Political  Education  of  Shipyard  Laborers, 
the  city  councU  has  endorsed  H.  R.  4190,  and 
I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  wire  sent 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Aluled  B.  Loop. 
City  Comptroller. 

ArctrsT  11,  1949. 

ME2CHANT    MAJUNE    AND    FloHERIES 
COMMnTEE    or    THE    HOCSE, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
At  the  regular  coimcU  meeting  August  8 
"do  pass"  H.  R.  4190  was  endorsed. 

Alfsed  B.  Loop. 
City  Comptroller. 


CiTT  or  S.ANTA  Cai:^.  Calif., 

August  9,  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Allen.  Jr, 
Oaklcnd.  Calif. 
Dear  Snt:    A  wire   has   been  sent   to  the 
Merchant   Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House.  Washington.  D.  C,  which  reads: 
"City  Council  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  requests 
•do  pass'  on  H.  R.  4190." 
V^ery  truly  yours, 

A.  J.  Mn.i.ra.  City  Clerk. 


ArcrsT  15.  1949. 

MZBCHANT  MaKZNE  AND  FlSHEUES  COMMITTEX. 

House   cf   ReprescntatMes. 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Please  be  advised  that  the  board  of  super- 
Tlsors  of  San  Diego  County  wishes  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  express  their  favorable 
endorsement  of  H.  R.  4190. 

A.  H  Campion. 
Chief  Administrative  Officer, 

San  Diego  County. 
Copies  to  Hon.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr..  and  Con- 
gressman McKiNNON,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  honorable  Senatcars  Downxt 
and  Knowlano.  Senate  BuUdlng.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

AcctrsT  13.  1949. 
Mexchant  Majune  and  Fishe«ies  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  Niles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce endorses  H.   R.  4190  as  vital  to  the 
economy  of  the  Slate  of  California,  as  well  as 
the  shipbuilding  industries. 
Yours  very  truly, 

NnJB  CHAMBza  of  CoMMxagc. 
ViaufON  Ellswo«th.  Secretary. 
C<^y  to  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Labor's  League 
t(x  Political  Education. 


In  the  board  of  supervisors.  Cotinty  of  San 
Luis  Obispo.  State  of  Califcania,  Monday. 
Aiigust  15,  1949,  in  the  matter  of  H.  R.  4190 
(allocating  shipbuilding  work  to  west  coast) , 
the  foUowlng  resolution  is  now  offered  and 
read: 


"Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supenrisom 
does  hereby  endorse  H.  R.  4190,  a  bill  to  al- 
locate shipbuilding  work  to  the  west  coast; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Honorable  John  J.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Representative  from  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District." 

On  motion  ot  Supervisor  Erhart.  seconded 
by  SuperTis<»'  Peters,  and  on  the  following 
roll  call  vote,  to  wit:  Ayes — Supervisors 
Erhart.  Peters.  Merrick.  WUlett,  and  Chair- 
man Ruskovlch:  noes,  none;  absent,  none; 
the  foregoing  resolution  is  hereby  adopted. 

Crrr  or  Dallas, 
Polk  County,  Oreg.. 

August  16.  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Snt:  For  your  Information  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise you  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Dallas,  Polk  Coimty,  Oreg.,  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  on  Monday.  August  15,  1949, 
endorsed  H.  R.  4190. 

Acting  under  their  Instructions  a  telegram 
was  dispatched  on  the  morning  of  August 
16  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  advising  It  of  the  endorsement 
and  recommending  its  passage. 
Yours  very  tn*ly. 

W.  Blacklet, 
Auditor   and    Police   Judge. 

Crrr  of  Sotrrn  San  FaANCisco, 

San  Mateo  County,  Calif., 

August  15,  1949. 
MsacHANT  Masike  and  FisHzans  CoMMrrra; 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  city  covmcU  went  on  record  endorsing 
H.  R.  4190  and  request  you  do  aU  possible 
to  have  this  bill  passed. 

D.  J.  Htlano, 
City  Clerk.  South  Sen  Francisco. 
Copy  to  Hon.  John  J.  Aixen,  Jr..  Member 
of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Citt  of  Pobtland,  Okxc., 

August  19,  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  .Allen.  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Ofjice  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deax  Mk.  Allen  ;  Enclosed  please  find  copy 
of  resolution  24232.  adopted  by  the  city 
council  Augtist  17,  1949.  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  H.  R.  4190,  which  provides 
for  allocation  of  shlpbtiUdlng  work  on  a 
basis  of  equality  between  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  areas. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Will  Gibson. 
i4tidtfor  of  the  City  of  Portlartd. 

Resolution  24232 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  In  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  of  Congress  H.  R. 
4190  which  provides  for  allocation  of  shlp- 
buUdlng  work  on  a  basis  at  equality  between 
the  AtlanUc  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast  areas 
and  such  allocation  is  baaed  upon  strategic 
needs  for  national  defense  as  well  as  equality 
and  distribution  of  Federal  shipbuilding  work 
to  tJae  variciis  coastal  areas  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  community  of  Portland  and 
the  State  of  Oregon  would  for  the  reasons 
above  set  forth  greatly  benefit  from  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  4190;  and  such  bill  is  now  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtives; 

Now,  therefc»e.  said  committee  and  tbe 
CoDgress  of  the  United  SUtes  is  memortallaed 
by  the  city  council  of  Portland.  Oreg..  to  take 
f  aTorable  acUon  on  said  H.  B.  4190  and  it  t* 
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dlrvctcd  tb*t  •  copy  of  ihU  r«»lutlon   be 
n  to  Um  autbor  of  th«  bUl.  the  HonorabU 
J.  Atxoi.  J«..  from  the  Seventh  Con- 

District  of  C»ltfornl».  •nd  that  ft 

^,  or  this  rceolutlon  be  lent  forihwUh  to 

the  »«Jd  Merchant  Marine  and  PUberla*  Com- 
mittee ct  the  Houae  of  KepreMntfttttw  and  a 
copy  thereof  to  each  of  the  CongTeeainen  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  auditor  U  further 
directed  to  eend  an  oOclal  telegram  from  the 
ctty  of  P(irU*nd  laSfltalnc  the  »ald  committee 
that  the  city  haa  ttkan  ttoe  action  contained 
In  thla  reaolution 

Adopted  by  the  councU  Aujuat  17,  !»4». 

Wnx  OiMOM. 
AMditor  of  the  City  of  Portland. 

AUGUST  16    1M9. 
MncxtANT  MaaiMK  Ain> 

PmaOOBB  COMMITTFE 

House  of  Represev. ' 

Woi  D   C- 

Tacoma'B  city  council  re> 
four   favorable   conaiderat; 
•nd  Jolna  other   Pacific  coast   clt.ca   in   re- 
questing a  "do  ptjs"  recommendation   and 

actta. 

C.  V   Fawcttt. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Tacoma. 
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AuersT  16.  1949 

lAMT  MaKTNK  Am>  PTSMlBIB-i 

CoMMrrm  c»  th«  Hotjse. 

Waithington .  D  C 
Cvm-nums    At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
tixr  council  Monday    August  15.  1949    H.  R 
4190.  amended   oy  Mr    Ai  lkm  of  California. 
net  ton  608  «as  read  b>  il.  and 

by  motkMi  the  clerk  »  '  write 

a  letter  In  regard  to  the  paaaage  of  this  bill. 
The  city  councU  of  the  city  of  Kent  urges 
this  bill  be  pasaed  that  it  wUl  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  Pacific  Coa^  <  a  percent  of 

tbt  alUpbulldlng  a.  e. 

■o|ilng  your  commitiee  will  concur  with 
this  re<Jue^t   lor  a  "do  pass"  on  H.  R    4190 
Very  truly  yours. 

Chas.  BftlsOKS.  Ctrv  Clerk. 
Copies    to    Hon    J    J.   Allkn     Ji  ;    R.   J 
Brennan. 

AOOVST  13.   1049. 
IfncHAMT  MAimr.  and  Fi.^ucmzs 
CoMMMTEE  c  r  THE  Hot's*. 

W'zrntrtgton.  D.  C  • 
Board  of  ttupervlsrrs  nf  -  ty. 

Calif,  urge  passage  of  H    i      •  ''i- 

lucate  shipbuilding  work  to  the  west  coast. 
L;o  C  Hamme't, 

Cfniirman. 

lUaolutlon  SSS-A 

Be  If  resolretf  by  the  City  Cnunfil  of  the 

City  of  Anttoch,  That  said  city  council  jrn  on 

reriird  as  favurlng  the  pftaalte  nf  H    It     bill 

4190.  a  bill  to  allocate  shipbuilding  work  to 

coast:  be  It  further 

That  coplea  of  this  resolution  be 
•ent  to  the  Merchant  M.trtae  and  Fuherles 
Commuice  of  rur  lioutte  ul  Repreatiiiatlvea. 
•nd  to  the  H'  ••  John  J    Allbm.  Jr..  of 

the  ■•venih  ConKrcaatunal  District 
Ayaa:  OamufUmmk  Beaaley.  riemit.it.  Bruce. 

MWflian  Van  Voortola. 

Absent:   OouncUmen.  None 

I  hereby  certify  tin.  '  d  f.  re 

going  reaolution  was  '  r* i 

and  adoplei  by  the  < 

oC  Antloab.  County  1 1 

CMMonUft.  at  att  adjourned  leKular  > 

or  the  etty  eouacU  heM  OM  the  Ith  mh>  ut 

August  1949. 

r     V     HAMMOht, 

Clfv  Clftk.  City  of  Antioch. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKW   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  Speaker.  the.«;e  are 
the  llluminaiing  articles  from  the  Lon- 
don EconomLst  referred  to  In  my  remarks 
in  the  House  yesterday: 
I  From  the  Economist.  London.  Riglaiid.  of 
July  9.  19491 
TnurtJcos  oa  tctininc  point? 

Sir     Stafford    Crlppa'    anxiously    awaited 
,t  '    dacsday  afternot)n  provided 

lit  .1   about   the   country's   re- 

serves that  had  not  already  leaked  cut  and 
revealed  almost  equally  little  abjut  the 
course  that  ^he  Government  proposed  to 
adopt  With  his  eye  on  the  foreign  reaction, 
he  tried  to  play  down  the  gravUy  of  the 
tKle  he  had  to  tell.  It  was  a  crisis,  but  i.ot 
as  bad  as  some  others  the  country  had  t.  i 
through  It  Is  doubtful  whether  this  would 
^•^ve  tiiken  anybody  In,  even  If  the  Mml't'r 
cf  Fuel  and  Power  had  not  slmultHneoi;.:ly 
been  telling  the  miners  in  South  V.alea  th.u 
It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  crisis.  "The 
position."  Faid  Mr  Gattrkell.  Is  far  too  se- 
rious fcr  Just  depression.'  This  Is  the  tnie 
note.  The  position  Is  one  of  ver-. 
Itv.  It  Is  not  Just  another  awk 
to  be  turned  on  a  road  whose  destui^iion  is 
certain.  I.  calls  in  question  tne  wh>  le  course 
on  which  the  nation  haa  been  steered  For 
If   there   Is  '  Hal   is  certain   In   a 

medley  of  ui.  it  is  that  the  e-o- 

nomic  policy  pursued  hitherto  haa  reached 
full  step 

To  the  general  public  there  cannot  be  any 
f!ni:bt  th  -  ---  -eturn  of  acute  crisis  is  In- 
riM.r.  IV  (  T.     It  seemed  to  be  ot-.Iv  the 

r 

1;        1       lits   of    iy48,    and    ihac    '  V 

V  „o  i..ijing  In  New  York  \h..' 
covery  wiii<  c(  mpleted.    The 
J-     V     -   •      m  increase  In  l..-  ^  ...-    —  —  - 
t  000  in  the  first  quarter  to  E157.- 

(  .cl.  has  ^  ■  >  two 

;  ^  the  grc  .'.y  of 

uniing    t!:tr   experts   of    the  "fi  a   In 

America,  now  rhat  America:.  ,  r\:\<i  de- 

Ki.ind.  though  both  still  immen'  ..  rre 

btginnlng  to  fall.     This  was  cc ,   lorc?- 

««eu    by   all    but    the    most   sanguine.     The 
other,  which  could  l.         '  '    was 

that,  as  soon  a.A  the  »-  rned. 

the    world    -i  '•'   '»t 

the    nr;tL8h  :■  "tl 

.K  tt  lU  present  >  and 

\.    II  .1  ■  '.pro'N  tn^ic  doti in^- 

iic'i  io  h  -id  s.  TiiiK.  by  hiute  In  .: 

I  '   :        ..di»  stild  to  Britain       .u    '>y 

1  •  jnyment  for  goods  bought 

I  I  It  is  this  Iflfk  ^e 

1  lids  partir-i^nr  rn  :n 

dt.il  with.      It  r.iiHiMi  b.  lU  by  luriher 

Hpt>i>rv.  .■•II  i.r  IX'. Mill/  because  tt  is 

vea  that  give 
r-  <•  I'    i.i.  i  .'  >■•  *«>U  as  abr«>ad, 

)  Mhiic  •.'!<.;,  -o  the  belief  that 

r     -  \  .- - 


iKimrlhing  that  will  work  la  put 

ii.rri'   kA  a  tendency  among  some  of  the 

kf  pwritaaiM  to  aay  that  It  la  an  uii- 

.    (rlKm  that  n<^d  nev*r  hnvr  hap- 

11  «rie  ritit  for  ti<  <    siui  in« 

...«  InalabUliy  uf  Ani<  <.apilallaltt. 


This  U  an  attempt  to  eaubllah  an  excuse. 
It  U  a  smoke  eereen  of  potaon  gaa.    It  U  not 
trtie  that  the  American  economy  la  slumping. 
The  level  both  of  general   demand   ai-.d  of 
economic  activity  in  America  Is  still  a  long 
way  abore  any  definition  of  normal  that  the 
world  haa  ever  before  known,  and  if  British 
•oclalUm  cannot  adjust  itaelf  to  as  minor  a 
quaver  as  thla.  then  it  Is  too  delicate  for  the 
real  world.     Labor  members  of  Parliament 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  their  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  out  of  offlce   In 
collapse   and   chaoa   years   ago   If   American 
capltalUm  had  not  been  willing  to  subsidize 
it.     The  next  few   months  will   be  difllcvilt 
enough  In  any  event.    To  start  up  a  chor\i8 
of  antl -American ism  will  make  the  necessary 
hardships  no  easier  to  bear,  while  removing 
the  chief  reason  for  hoping  that  they  will 
not  have  to  be  borne  forever.     And  It  will 
r:.-o  bring  crashing  down  the  painfully  built 
edIRce  of  political  security  In  the  west      No- 
body could  at  thla  Juncture  do  h's  country  a 
worse  d'??ervlce  than  to  Indulge  in  this  con- 
spiracy of  envy  and  malice. 

The  trtith  la  that  what  Is  now  happening. 

though    it    has    come    rather    more    quickly 

than  might  have  been  exoe-.ted.  was  bound 

to    hTHoen   sometime.     Changing    economic 

'  •    )ns  throughout  the  world  are  expos- 

;■  .  V. hat  it  has  long  been  evident  is  the  chief 

V.    k   i-ss  of   the   present   British   economy. 

Wh.-.t  is  happening  is  that  the  war.  In  the 

er'M^'^mlc  sense.  Is  comlnp  to  an  end.    In  war 

ns.   which    have    prevailed    hitherto. 

•of  any  economy   is  how  much,  in 

quantity.  It  can  produce,  irrespective  of  cost. 

'■    •r^ed  by  tliat  test,  the  British  economy  has 

t*  well.     The  quantitative  output  of  the 

Lriiish  economy  Is  now  higher,  relatively  to 

the  rrev.:tr  l«»vel.   than  any  other   that  was 

■    ^  fires  of  war.     Si  lo  he 

nated  bv  u'.ilvcisal  ;  e«. 

th'  Brit'sh  achievement  was  one  in  which 

pr^rie  could  be  taken. 

But  now  peace- is  returning,  and  peace  Im- 
pedes other  tesu.    The  world  Is  '  into  a 
p-^rlrd    When    it   will   avail   a   -  or   an 
•'.'.   very  Utile   to  prduce  euormctis 
ls  of  goods  If  they  cannot  be  sold.    The 
L-  .  .t  defect  of  the  British  economy  is   its 
\-  :v  hu'h  costs  of  production.    It  Is  not  that 
P:rih  productivity  Is  net  hl«?h.  but  th«it  the 
the    Bri'                'ple   exnct   for 
u  is  s                   r.     It  is  very 
Important  tu  realize  thai  ttus  Is  not  Just  a 
trlrk  of   International   comoarlsous.  due   to 
foreigners    stealing    a    march    on    us.    and 
ru.<-c?ptlble  of  being  put  right  by  an  appro- 
priate    manipulation     of      the     exchanges. 

ctlon  are  too  high  not 
iiarket.  or  for  overseas 
nil.  crai.  they  are  too  high  for  the 

En: :  Itse'f.  To  give  a  simple  Illus- 
tration of  thla,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
eatlm.ite  roughly  how  miiny  weeks  the  avrrare 
British  w.ige  earner  would  have  to  work  for 
hit  wages  laf'  '^  <^^ 

five  standard  B  Ite 

war  and  now.     Tn  t.'ie  resulU.  - 

Pre'  ar      .Vow 
trerks       urekt 

Standard  cotmcll   houae 113  313 

Cheapest  Br Itiah  car 3*  W 

Chrupest  motorcycle .     ll'a  ^T*1 

Cheapaat  man's  suit........       A  "^ 

Cheapest  radio  att .....      14  4*s 

These  figure*  can  be  used  to  show  th.u  the 

f   ■-'ird  of  living  has  fallen.     But  that   U 

the  Inverse  way  of  aaylng  that  the  real 

II- -the   number   of  weeks' 

>  prttduce  something— haa 

riaen.    This  u  a  real  and  rvmdamental  raUA> 

Until  It  la  put  right,  no  amount  of  Jufifltaff 


'The  en"  •  :'T'm  haa  been  dona  on  tha 
Ministry  «  '  <  figure*  for  average  wage* 

of  aduJi  mules,  udjiisted  for  direct   t.iv  >m  t» 
as  shown  in  the  ua.iuual  uicoiuc  white  ^<«i  «>■ 


with  prlcea  and  exchange  rate*  will  enable 
the  British  people  to  earn  as  good  a  living 
as  they  did  before  the  war.  If  the  British 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy  their  own  gooda, 
how  can  they  expect  foreigners  to  do  so? 
It  la  tn  this  resl  sense  that  coats  of  produc- 
tion must — imperatively  must — come  down 
before  there  can  be  any  salvation.  Poealbly 
It  is  true  that  It  Is  evenu  In  America  that 
are  now  forcing  this  truth  upon  the  British 
people.  But  any  policy  that  doe*  not  face 
It  is  built  on  illusion. 

Mr.  Paul  HolTman  Is  reported  aa  saying  that 
whatever  happens  there  Is  no  course  open  to 
Britain  except  greater  austerity.  Unfortu- 
nately that  Is  true.  With  the  reserve*  rim- 
nlng  out  and  with  no  means  of  replenishing 
them,  there  Is  no  immediate  alternative  but 
to  cut  down  imports  further.  But  the  Brit- 
ish people  are  immensely  weary  of  austerity. 
It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  quietly 
accept  another  bout  of  It  if  It  is  presented  to 
them  as  merely  one  more  Installment  In  a 
serlc  J  of  cuts  that  leads  nowhere  and  haa  no 
hop>e  of  ending.  Ministers  will  find  that  the 
only  way  they  can  get  acceptance  of  further 
austerity  (for  which  they  must  ask.  since  It 
is  cruelly  necessary)  Is  to  convince  the  ordi- 
nary man  and  woman  that  It  forms  part  of  a 
fresh  policy  which  has  a  real  hope  of  work- 
ing. It  Is  not  only  abroad  but  at  home  that 
ministers  have  to  rebuild  the  confidence  of 
public  opinion  that  they  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

Manifestly  the  policies  pursued  hitherto 
have  failed.  But  It  would  t>e  unfair  to  turn 
this  Into  a  st:ck  to  beat  the  Labor  govern- 
ment as  such.  Doubtless  their  policy  has  ex- 
aggerated all  the  defects  In  the  national 
habit  of  mind  that  has  k>een  growing  up  In 
the  past  two  decades — the  national  habit  of 
mind  that  spends  the  fruits  of  production 
before  they  are  earned,  that  acts  as  If  the 
worM  had  an  obligation  to  keep  Britain,  that 
piles  security  on  security  and  protection  on 
protection,  that  leads  on  ever  new  overheada 
and  starves  the  productive  machine  that  can 
alone  carry  them,  that  throttles  enterprise 
while  requiring  ever  more  of  it.  But  It  Is  the 
national  habit  of  mind  that  Is  basically  at 
fault,  and  it  would  have  pushed  any  govern- 
ment that  had  been  la  power  In  these  years 
into  very  much  the  same  courses  of  action. 
And  In  the  construction  of  that  state  of  mind 
the  Tories,  with  the  protection  they  lavished 
on  restrictive  practices  and  the  encourage- 
ment they  gave  to  cartels,  played  fully  as 
large  a  part  as  the  Socialists.  It  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  exploit  a  crisis  in  which 
every  citizen  h^an  his  share  of  responsibility 
simply  to  make  party  capital.  The  thing  that 
matters  is  not  what  was  done  in  the  past  but 
what  Is  to  be  done  now. 

Tlie  simple  test  of  all  policy  now  must  be 
whether  or  not  it  serve*  the  purpose  of 
reducing  costs  cf  production.  To  anylx>dy 
who  considers  the  matter  Impartially  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  present  policy — the  cor* 
of  which  la  (o  subordinate  everything  els* 
to  full  employment  and  social  security — 
will  not  serve  thu  purpose.  Whatever  elaa 
thin  variety  <>f  planning  can  do.  It  cannot 
reduce  cobta. 

The  reast^m  for  this  la  not  very  far  to 
seek.  Cutting  coaU  u  a  painful  operation; 
tt  will  not  t}e  undertaken  simply  because 
ministers  make  radio  speeches  saying  th* 
national  Interest  requires  it:  It  will  be  under- 
taken only  a  hen  '  'unl  manager 
or  the  IndiMd^ial  wv  imoetf  under 
Irrttvidual  pleasure  to  cut  the  ctwts  for 
ahich  he  Is  re«pon<>lble  as  the  only  mean* 
pf  avoiding  srenrthtng  he  dislike*  even  mora. 
To  nrvuf  in  this  way  Is  not  to  favor  tba 
extreme  prasatire  of  outright  deflation.  Bttt 
It  IK  ti>  argtM  that  results  cannot  be  expected 
until  the  piaMurn  that  bear  upon  the  r«im- 
munlty  aa  a  Srhola  ara  reproduced  In  •omt 
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degree  in  the  preasitfe*  that  bear  upon  the 
Individual.  At  present  the  Individual,  If 
he  follows  his  self-interest,  will  be  led  to 
do  the  opposite  of  what  the  national  Inter- 
est require*  blm  to  do — as  the  dockers  and 
the  railwaymen  are  exploiting  their  oppor- 
tunities of  doing.  It  Is  really  naive  in  the 
extreme  to  expect  them  to  act  in  any  other 
way  until  it  is  made  at  least  not  contrary 
to  their  self-interest  to  do  so.  The  obvious 
task  of  economic  statesmanship  Is  to  make 
the  pressure*  that  form  self-Interest  push  In 
the  same  direction  as  those  that  form  na- 
tional interest. 

What  sort  of  a  policy  would  a  government 
adopt  that  put  the  reduction  of  costs  of 
production  above  ever3rthlng  else?  Here 
again,  the  answer  le  not  very  dlfBcult  to  give. 
It  would  aim  at  creating  the  greatest  pos- 
sible mea£\ire  of  competitive  conditions  In 
every  sort  of  industry  and  market.  (The 
authority  of  LabcM-  Believes  In  Britain  can  be 
cited  for  saying  that  there  is  nothing  In  this 
that  is  inconsistent  with  Socialist  doctrine.) 
It  would  Initiate  a  great  loosenlng-up  In 
every  department  of  the  national  life.  It 
would  show  the  way  itself  by  cutting  the 
biggest  item  in  national  costs,  the  burden  of 
taxation  since  It  is  absurd  to  hold  that  a 
budget  of  £3.300  million  cannot  be  slashed 
If  there  Is  a  will  to  do  It.  Wherever  it  pos- 
sibly could — outside  a  narrow  range  of  strict 
necessaries — It  would  remove  controls  and 
allocation  quotas  and  allow  prlcea  to  be  de- 
termined competitively.  (Even  higher  price* 
may  be  a  means  to  cut  costs  if  they  enable 
the  efficient  to  get  ahead.)  In  every  possible 
way.  it  would  make  businessmen  once  again 
work  for  their  livings.  It  would  abandon  the 
cheap  money  fetish  and  let  Interest  rate* 
also  find  their  level.  It  would  bring  in  legis- 
lation against  all  forms  of  restrictive  practice. 
It  would  insist  on  payment  by  results  in  every 
industry  where  a  scheme  could  possibly  be 
Introduced.  And  If  there  were  no  other 
way  of  pjersuading  the  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers to  give  value  fca-  money,  it  would  wel- 
come the  therapeutic  effect  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  unemployment. 

All  this,  of  course,  would  be  very  reaction- 
ary. But  it  would  get  costs  down.  And  no- 
body has  any  other,  and  equally  effective, 
program  for  achieving  this  essential  object. 
Yet,  If  costs  are  not  got  down,  much  more 
dreadful  things  than  these  vrlll  happen — very 
soon  now.  To  such  a  program  of  Invoking 
the  aid  of  competition  to  restore  economic 
efficiency  there  is  really  no  alternative.  One 
must  hope  that  the  Labor  Party  will  screw 
up  Its  courage  to  undertake  something  of 
this  order — for  If  anybody  else  has  to  do  It, 
there  la  a  risk  of  aerloua  civil  commotion. 
But  by  Labor  or  by  others.  It  must  be  done. 
It  Is  tile  duty  of  all  honest  citizens  to  give 
their  support  to  any  political  body  that  will 
make  a  beginning  and  to  withhold  tt  from 
those  who  hesitate.  Thla,  till  the  crlsu  Is 
over,  should  be  the  supreme  touchstone  of 
potltlca. 

But  though  the  British  people  have  no 
alternative,  the  world  stiU  has  a  choice  of 
courses.  IX  the  onset  of  peacetime  conditions 
la  going  to  lead  to  every  country,  with  Britain 
in  the  van,  cutting  down  Its  Import*  and 
seeking  by  any  means  to  undercut  tu  com- 
petitors, then  the  American  recession  will 
indeed  be  turned  Into  a  world  depression. 
That  such  a  possibility  should  exist  In  1949 
will  be  loudly  trumpeted  by  all  the  enemlea 
iA  the  Marshall  plan  as  evidence  of  it*  fail- 
ure Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  The 
evidence  for  the  •ucces*  of  the  M.^r^haU  plan 
can  be  seen  by  imagining  how  much  woraa  oB 
the  world  would  be  if  it  had  never  eslstad. 
What  I*  now  a  risk  would  have  been  a  car* 
uinty  a  year*  ago.  It  la  true  that  th«  taak 
of  teviortng  the  fabric  of  th*  world  economy 
I*  now  eetn  to  b«  larger  and  longer  than  waa 


thought.  It  vrould  be  a  major  tragedy  If  th« 
reeource*  of  American  patience  and  gen- 
eroelty  were  now  to  be  exhausted  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  cotidltlons  for  a  genuine 
loosening  and  expansion  of  world  trade  arc 
beginning  to  appear. 

Hitherto,  the  world  has  been  ruled  by 
shortages,  and  the  volume  of  trade  that  could 
be  done  waa  limited  by  the  volume  of  gooda 
that  could  toe  produced.  The  Marshall  plan 
has  helped  materially  in  securing  a  really 
astonUhing  revival  of  production  In  the  par- 
ticipating counuie*.  But  now,  in  one  line 
after  another,  the  limiting  factor  on  the 
volume  of  trade  is  ceasing  to  be  material  and 
becoming  financial.  The  supplies  are  there 
and.  Inside  each  country,  the  demand,  backed 
by  local  currency,  is  there.  What  stands  In 
the  way  is  the  maze  of  exchange  control* 
which  governments  Impose  liecause  they  are 
under  the  imperative  necessity  of  balancing 
their  accounts.  It  has  not  been  true  hitherto 
that  the  major  obstacle  to  trade  has  been  the 
inconvertibility  of  currencies;  tut  it  Is  be- 
coming true  now. 

This  means  that  it  is  also  becoming  true, 
for  the  first  time,  that  a  great  operation  of 
international  credit  could  do  more  than 
merely  keep  the  debtor  countries  alive  in  a 
world  of  scxurcities;  It  could  unlock  the  doors 
that  lead  to  real  balance  and  expansion.  The 
onset  of  the  buyers'  market  Is  bringing 
trouble  to  Britain;  but  tt  also  announces  the 
time  when  normal  methods  of  trading  can 
go  ahead.  What  the  world  needs  now  Is  not 
more  subsidies  to  stay  alive — in  Britain's  case 
they  might  do  positive  harm — but  a  gigantic 
banking  operation,  the  Imaginative  use  of 
international  credit  en  a  scale  huge  enough 
to  overcome  the  balance-of-payments  block- 
age  and  free  the  channels  of  trade. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  this  line  of 
thought  might  stand  Jvist  a  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance In  America,  even  at  this  very  late 
stage,  provided  it  could  be  presented  In  such 
a  form  as  did  not  require  further  congres- 
sional appropriations  to  what  can  easily  be 
made  to  look  like  recalcitrant  debtors  and 
incorrigible  Insolvents.  But  for  any  such 
order  of  Ideas  to  have  even  a  chance  at  ac- 
ceptance, there  Is  one  absolutely  unavoid- 
able precondition.  That  Is.  that  the  British 
people  should  first,  and  in  no  bargaining 
spirit,  give  unmistakable  proof  that  they  are 
determined  to  put  themselves  back  Into  a 
position  in  which  they  can  support  them- 
selves In  a  competitive  world,  be  the  cost  to 
them  In  the  abandonment  of  cherished  Illu- 
sions what  it  may.  Without  such  proof  that 
solvency  will  be  restored,  a  banking  opera- 
tion becomes  Indlstlngulahable  from  a  per- 
manent subsidy.  And  of  that  there  is.  and 
should  be.  no  question  whatever. 

Britain's  duty  to  the  world  at  :his  moment 
thus  coincide*  exactly  with  Its  duty  to  itself. 
Can  the  preaent  government  be  persuaded  to 
make  that  most  painful  of  all  sacrifice*,  an 
acknowledgment  at  Intellectual  error?  It 
will  not  be  easy.  Tbar*  la  a  real  risk  that 
they  wiU  simply  put  off  daclaiooa.  Even  that 
might  ba  better  than  the  other  poasibility, 
that  they  will  make  another  positive  attempt 
to  make  the  unworkable  work  by  retreating 
into  St  11  more  bilateralism  and  ttiU  more 
dlscrln.Uiatlon.  backed  by  export  subsidies, 
fancy  exchange  rate*  and  all  manner  of 
Bcbachtlan  control*.  Such  an  atumpt  would 
certainly  fail,  and  U  would  rxh£U<t  th* 
worlds  patlenca  aa  well  as  the  Britlatt 
reserve*. 

We  must,  therefore,  hope  that  the  rabuiat 
will  find  th*  c^uragt  to  be  patrkH*.  If  thert 
la  couri«a.  tlMra  can  also  b*  bopa.  ror  th* 
adju*tin«nia  that  the  British  tconodiy  re* 
quire*  ar*  not  larg*.  Onca  tha  dackuon  l* 
taken  to  OMtt  th*  challeog*  of  waipautiva 
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efficiency .  the  British  people  will  be  surprised 
to  dUcover  how  comparatively  little  o(  what 
they  now  dread  will  be  needed  to  get  them 
back  on  an  even  keel.  And  If  there  Is  equal 
courage  In  the  world  at  larijse.  what  now  looks 
to  be  a  terminxis  could  become  a  decUlve 
turning  point. 

I  From  the  Economist,  London.  England,  of 
August  13.  1M»1 
aariATN  in  thi  mllobt 
The  decision  <'f  His  Majesty's  Government 
t'-i  put  the  dollar  crisis  Into  cold  storage  for 
the  time  being  has  been  successful  Insofar 
as  they  themselves  and  the  country  at  large 
are  concerned.     Ministers  have  dispersed  to 
various  centers  of  rest  and  recuperation  and 
J  .hn  Bu'.l  has  gone  to  the  seaside.     But  the 
decision  to  leave  the  country  apparently  with- 
out a  p^)Ucy  to  utter  or  spokesmen  to  utter 
It   has   had   much   less   succeM   abroad.     In 
Europe  and  In  the  United  States  the  silence 
has  be:n  filled  by  a  steady  swelling  chorus 
of  criticism  and  attack.    Britain's  partners  In 
the  Marshall   plan   have  been  quick  to  pin 
upon  their  neighbor  sole  responsibility  for 
the    refusal    of    Europe  s    trading    deficit    to 
shrink.      It    U   British    bilateralism.    British 
nonconvertlblllty,  the  overvaluation  of  Brit- 
ish sterling  that  has  brought  Europe  to  Its 
present    plight,   and   these   policies   In   their 
turn— here  the  criticisms  are  taken  up  with 
even  greater  emphasis  In  the  United  States — 
spring  not  from  any  economic  necessity  but 
from  a  blind  doctrinaire  preference  for  social- 
ism, planning  and  control. 

The  change  In  the  climate  of  opinion  has 
been  sudden  enough  to  disturb  the  British. 
Only  6  months  ago  they  were  taking  their  bow 
for  a  balanced  budget,  both  at  home  and  In 
trad*  overseas,  and  were  using  the  occasion 
for  a  little  lecturing  to  their  more  frivolous 
neighbors  on  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  plan- 
ning    Today,  the  roles  are  reversed  and  the 
Brituh  have  shot  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mar- 
shall class.    ThU  In  Itself  Is  not  a  cause  for 
•ertous  alarm.    Ousts  of  Irritation  and  criti- 
cism have  swept  acruaa  the  Atlantic  partner- 
ship betore  now  without  doing  U  Irreparable 
damage.    On  the  contrary,  past  crltlcUm  haa 
Often  provided  healthy  reminders  of  the  way 
In  which  the  nation  should  not  go.    There  Is. 
Indeed,  plenty  to  crltltlse  In  the  policies  of 
HU  Majesty  s  Oovernmenl  and  there  would 
be  no  puaalblt  course  lor  complaint.  If  It  were 
not  that  the  critics  seem,  with  some  consist- 
ency, to  be  laying  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of 
the  stick     They  say  (the  American  critics  In 
particular)  thst  Britain's  woes  have  a  simple 
origin  In  the  SoclalUt  doctrines  of  the  Labor 
Government— which    Is    untrue.      They    tay 
(the  European  critics  In  particular)  that  the 
BritUh  people  are  making  less  effort  to  get 
out  of  their  troubles  than  the  other  peoples 
of  western  Europe — which  Is  not  only  untrue, 
but  unfair  and  groasly  Insulting. 

One  dlfUculty  in  c«)unterlng  the  antl-9o- 
elaltst  type  of  criticism  lies  in  finding  exactly 
what  the  critics  have  In  mind.  Some  mean 
■oclallsm  in  the  narrow  eense  of  particular 
Biictalist  policies  practiced  by  the  Labor 
Guvernment.  Pur  litatance.  Senator  Kcm 
•nd  those  who  Join  with  him  mean  that  Brit- 
ain's b»UM»ce-of-payment8  d  "^  •••♦—or 
mar*  Meunitely  perhape,  Brttn  Aneae 

In  wunfilng  froM  tlMin — ere  due  la  large 
pmrt  to  tlM  BftentlflMllir  BorlalUt  nteaaurea 
that  ttie  prr  .ernment  has  taken  and 

that  •  non-tv"  -..-;  government  would  nut 
b  ve  taken.  Thia  Is  not  true  The  most 
elf  rly  "Soeteilat"  of  the  La)><>r  govern- 
MMIt't  MMMVee  are  the  naConallAatlon 
aelMOMS.  Ml4  Vhatr  y  may  do  to  the 

n«itoi\aI  Moaomy  lo  i.g  run.  they  have 

<  ,    not    yet    had    tune    to    exert    any 

eif.  ^  w.»  the  ratU>  between  Impoita  and  ex- 
p».ris  Indeed.  In  the  two  largest  cases 
It  may  even  be  that  thlnga  would  have  been 


worse  without  nationalization.  Coal  would 
have  been  scarcer  and  quite  possibly  dearer; 
and  It  U  almost  certain  that  railway  rates 
would  be  higher  than  they  are  now. 

The  doctrinaire  socialism  of  the  present 
Government  Is  also  sometimes  said  to  show 
itself  In  the  trade  policies  pursued  In  Brit- 
ain, the  careful  control  of  commodities  by 
licensing,    the    bilateralism    dominating    all 
commercial    exchanges    save    those    In    the 
sterling   area.     These   policies   are   certainly 
unpleasant    but  they  are  not  the  avoidable 
aberrations  of  doctrinaire  Socialists.    British 
commercial  policies,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
are  Imposed  by  the  facts  of  the  case.     Per- 
hap*  the  best  proof  of  that  Is  to  point  out 
that   when    the    United    States   Government 
comes  up  against   comparable   problems,   as 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  It  reacts  In  much 
the    same    way.     The    Joint    Export-Import 
Agencv— which    Is    virtually    western    Ger- 
many's board  of  trade— has  been  under  pre- 
dominantly American  Influence  for  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years.     No  agency  has  pur- 
sued   a    more    rigorous    bilateralism.     The 
varlovis  "offset  agreements"  which  regulated 
German   trade   have   proved   to   be   as   near 
barter  deals  as  any  made  since  Dr.  Schacht 
and  American  policy  In  relation  to  nonessen- 
tial imports  has  made  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  look 
an  apoetle  of  liberalism;   and  American  in- 
sistence upon  the  exact  balancing  of  accounU 
has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
currency  used  for  settling  trade  deficits  hat 
been  the  scarcest  of  all  currencies,  the  dollar. 
If  this  Is  socialism.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
the  United  States  has  been  as  much  Us  prac- 
titioner as  Britain. 

It  may  be.  however,  that  when  they  speak 
of  socialism  the  critics  have  In  mind,  more 
vaguely,  the  policies  of  the  welfare  state.     If 
•o.    their   criticisms   have    much   more   tub- 
stance.     Not  that  there  Is  anything  wrong  In 
principle  with  the  welfare  state.     It  Is  a  uni- 
versal and  praiseworthy  humanitarian  ambi- 
tion   to    protect    individual    human    beings 
against  suffering  caused  by  economic  misfor- 
tunes.    Every  modern  state  Is  a  welfare  state; 
at  Mr  Bevln  said  the  other  day.  there  are  few 
clearer  examples  than  the  way  American  leg- 
lalstlon   haa   protected   the   farmers   of   the 
United  States  against  the  rigors  of  the  eco- 
nomic  climate.     What   can    Justly    be   held 
aualnst  the  British  welfare  state  U  only  that 
U  hail  chosen  the  wrong  time  to  take  such 
long  strides  forward.     Every  manifestation  o< 
the  welfare  state— both  by   the   benefits  It 
confers  and  by  the  taxation  It  levies  to  pay 
for  them— necessarily  weakens  the  link  be- 
tween a  man's  own  output  and  the  material 
reward  he  receives  and  therefore  has  reper- 
cussions  on   the   efficiency   of   the   national 
economy.     What  can  be  alleged  against  the 
BrllUh  welfare  ttate  It  that  It  has  ignored 
these  repercussions  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
situation  of  the  country  required  that  more 
attention  than  usual  should  be  paid  to  them. 
If  this  Is  the  criticism,  then  It  Is  justified. 
But   this  It  not  toclallam— not,   at   least.   In 
any  sense   In   which  socialism   Is  a  o<intro- 
verslal  term.     The  welfare  state  It  not  con- 
troversial.  It  Is  accepted  by  everybody,  In- 
cluding the  United  States  Senate      There  Is 
no  dlaagreement  between  the  jxtlitlcal  parties 
in  Britain  on  It— as  the  Conservatives  are  at 
great   pains   to   Insist.     If   a   retreat    Is   now 
obvlotuly  neceeaary  in  Britain,  It  Is  only  a  re- 
treat, and  a  temporary  one  at  that,  and  not 
an  abandtmmant. 

I  intalMdlni  to  ute  Ungual* 

ax.g^  lu*   eMrdlnal    difference   of 

priiii-lple  when  what  Is  meant  Is  only  a  dl(- 
ferenie  o(  Judgment  about  degree— It  U  also 
dangerous  and  obatructlve.  What  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  full  restoration  of  economic 
health  to  Britain  Is  nothing  as  simple  as  the 
mere  supers*.«u»n  of  one  political  party  by 
aiiother.  It  re'iulres  the  reshaping  uf  •  na- 


tional frame  of  mind  that  governs  all  parties. 
This  task  Is  not  Impossible,  and  has  already 
made  some  progress.     The  facts  of  the  case 
are  so  cogent  and  so  compelling  that  once 
they  are  allowed  to  emerge  clearly,  a  sensible, 
level-headed  people  like  the  British  will  cer- 
tainly pay  them  heed.      There  Is  a  distinct 
possibility  of  the  whole  British  people,  with 
some  unanimity,  turning  on  to  a  new  course 
and  pursuing  It  in  agreement—  provided  that 
the  argument  Is  logically  based  upon  con- 
crete facts.      After  all,  there  is  nothing  In 
what  Is  needed  that  would  be  Impossible  for 
a  farslghted  and  realist  Labor  Party  to  swal- 
low.     But  if  the  attempt  Is  made  to  put  all 
the  blame  on  one  party  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others— which  Is  not  true— and  to  find 
the  remedy  In  a  complete  abandonment  and 
r     ersal  of  everything  that  It  has  ever  stood 
for— which  Is  not  necessary— then  the  only 
result  will  be  to  solidify  In  resentful  opposi- 
tion what  Is  bound,  at  the  lowest,  to  b*  » 
large  minority  of  the  British  people. 

It   is  reported  that  the  critics  of  Britain 
sometimes  use  quotations  from  the  Econo- 
mist—which     has     certainly     been     critical 
enough    of    His    Majesty  s    Government — to 
support  their  arguments.     It  Is  always  flat- 
tering to  find  oneself  quoted  abroad.     But 
those  who  pay  this  Journal  the  compliment 
of  setting  any  store  by  Its  views  might  care 
to  note  that,  in  Its  opinion,  Britain's  present 
difUcultles  are  not  due  to  anything  that  can 
properly  be  called  socialism;  they  are  not  due. 
save   In   a  minor  degree,   to  policies  of  the 
Labor   government    that    would    have   been 
substantially  differently  applied   If  another 
party  had  been  In  power;  and  to  make  the 
present  crisis  the  excuse  for  an  antl-Soclallst 
campaign  will  hinder  rather  than  help  to- 
ward Its  solution. 

The  second   fashionable  line  of  criticism 
suffers  from  as  much  loose  use  of  words  at  the 
first.     This  is  the  criticism  which  Is  l>elng 
heard  with  such  emphasis  In  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  In 
Pans  and  taken  up  with  such  enthusiasm 
In  Belgium.  Italy,  and  France.     Britain,  so 
the  line  of  argument  runs,  hat  by  Its  low 
production.  Its  regld  controls.  Its  bilateral- 
ism and  Its  overvalued  sterling  ruined  the 
expansion  of  either  European  or  world  trade 
and  Is  thu.s  primarily  responsible  for  the  fact 
that    the   Marshall   countries   cannot    cover 
their  dollar  deficits  and  that  the  shadow  of 
the  dollar  shortage  lies  darkly  across  all  hopes 
of    further    Eiuopean    recovery.      The    best 
answer  to  this  It  to  quote  the  facit.  at  tet  out, 
for  example.  In  the  E.  onomic  Bulletin  for 
E'urope.    publl»hed    by    the    United    Nations' 
Economic     Commission     for     Europe.       The 
figure!  of  Industrial  production  in  the  chief 
Marshall -plan  countries  are  at  foUowt: 

/.  Indexes  of  induttrial  production 

riktT  Qi'AaTBi  or  i»49,  at  pkkccntace  or  i»3i 

Belgium . 

Denmark ..........-  —  .... — ..--. 

France...  ..—..---—--—-—----— -• 

Italy . — ...._..............-.—-• 

Netherlands....... .............. 

Norway ........................ 

Sweden ..................... 

United    Kingdom... ...... ..-.-•••-•' 
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There  la  nothing  here  of  which  Britain 
need  be  a»li.imcd      But  total  li'  '  pio- 

ductlon.  thi  ugh  It  Is  a  fair  m«  •      l  ag- 

gregate effort.  U  only  Indirectly  relevant  to 
the  major  problem  of  pi>ttwar  Europe,  which 
Is  the  balance  of  payments  The  best  way  of 
testing  what  hat  been  done  to  overcome  that 
Is  to  tet  out  the  figures  of  exports  and  of  Im- 
ports by  volume.  That  country  might  per- 
haps be  thought  to  have  done  most  to  maater 
Its  problems  which  had  mott  sharply  reduced 
Imports  and  most  sharply  Increased  exports. 
The   third   column   of    the    following    table 


therefore  ahowt  the  ratio  of  exports  to  Im- 
ports: 

2.  Exports  and  imports  by  tK>lume.  first 
quarter  o/  1949 
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Does  this  look  like  slacking?  Or  perhap? 
an  even  closer  test  Is  to  show  what  percentage 
of  Its  dollar  requirements  each  country  Is 
earning  by  Its  own  exports  to  dollar  markets. 
Not  every  country,  cf  course,  should  be  ex- 
pected to  cover  the  whole,  or  even  the  same 
proportion,  of  Its  dollar  requirements  But 
each  country  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
show  some  Improvement  in  the  ratio  since 
the  prewar  poBitlon;  the  last  column  cf  the 
following  table  Is  therefore  the  most  sig- 
nificant: 

3.  Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  dollar  area 
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There  could  hardly  be  a  more  triumphant 
Rtatlstlcal  vindication  of  the  commercial  ef- 
forts that  Britain  has  been  making  So  far 
from  "dragging  Its  feet."  Britain  Is  the  only 
one  of  the  Marshall  count rlert  that  Is  earn- 
ing ft  higher  proportion  of  its  dollar  requlre- 
mentn  than  before  the  war.  Nor  hat  the  rela- 
tive position  changed  tlgnlflcantly  tlnce 
March;  the  fall  In  European  exportt  to  the 
dollar  area  hae  been  at  universal  as  It  hat 
been  severe.  The  pound  sterling  may.  In- 
deed, be  overvalued,  and  British  prices  may 
be  too  high;  but  it  la  very  difficult,  lu  the 
light  of  thete  flguret.  to  believe  that  other 
European  countries  are  any  lets  at  fuult  In 
this  respect. 

Why.  then,  Joet  the  Brltlth  crisit  appear  to 
be  M)  much  more  tevere  than  that  of  other 
cuuntriet?  Part  of  the  reason  Is  timply  that 
It  It  more  fully  dltcuated.  The  practice  of 
economic  anal)alt  and  criticism  hat  been  car- 
ried much  further  In  Britain  than  In  other 
European  routtttiet.  and  If  unythlng  It  wrong 
here.  It  rmrr|rt  very  quickly  Into  a  very 
bright  light  of  publicity  In  point  cf  fact, 
there  are  very  frw  crttlclamt  about  the  eco- 
nomic poaltiun  of  this  country  that  could  not 
be  made,  if  the  materlalt  for  crltlcUm  were 
equally  available,  of  many.  If  not  of  all.  the 
other  western  Suropean  natlnna.  Another 
part  of  the  reason  It  to  be  found  In  the  fact 
that  Britain  la  far  more  dependent  on  Inter- 
national trade  than  most  other  nations,  and 
any  tlckness  In  International  commerce 
therefore   hat  m  more   Immediate   and   pro- 


found effect  here  than  elsewhere.  Again. 
Britain  Is  affected  by  the  fact  that  It  is 
banker  to  the  whole  sterling  area,  a  function 
whose  value  is  beginning  to  be  ftppreciated 
even  in  Washington.  And  finally,  since 
frank  speaking  is  the  order  of  the  day.  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Britain  for  6  years  spent 
its  financial  and  commercial  assets  In  the 
common  cause.  Other  European  nations, 
though  they  suffered  In  other  ways,  were  able 
through  neutrality  or  occupation  to  preserve 
their  assets. 

The  economic  difficulties  which  are  beset- 
ting the  Atlantic  world  and  which  threaten, 
if  ihey  are  left  unchecked,  to  undermine 
all  the  work  of  political  and  economic  con- 
solidation achieved  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  cannot  be  solved  by  the  action 
of  any  one  power.  To  concentrate  so  great 
a  barrage  of  criticism  on  Britain  may  leave 
in  Government  and  business  circles  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  the  Illusion  that 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  la  to  modify  this 
or  that  defect  of  British  policy  and  then 
once  again  ail  the  pieces  on  the  economic 
chessboard  will  fall  back  into  place.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
change  in  the  relationhip  between  the  old 
industrial  nations  of  Europe  and  the  new 
indiistrial  giant  in  the  New  World  has  been 
on  the  way  for  the  last  30  years.  Tlie  wars 
have  accentuated  but  not  caused  the  trend. 
It  has  been  masked  since  the  end  of  the 
confliQt  in  part  by  American  generosity.  In 
part  by  the  world's  desire  to  buy  anything 
it  could  at  whatever  price.  Now.  in  1949. 
the  underlying  maladjustment  between  Eu- 
rope and  America  is  emerging  like  a  reef 
hidden  for  a  time  under  a  spring  tide.  To 
choose  this  moment  to  pin  all  blame  for 
a  vast  shift  in  the  world's  economic  surface 
to  the  actions  of  one  power  not  only  shows 
a  quite  distorted  sense  of  proportion.  It 
makes  virtually  certain  that  none  of  the 
right  solutions  will  be  applied.  There  Is  a 
month  to  go  before  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and 
Mr.  Bevln  pay  their  fateful  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. It  18  to  be  hoped  that  In  the  Inter- 
val calmer  tempers  and  saner  Judgments  will 
prevail. 


Tb«  HooTer  Committion 
Recommendatioat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

of  WA.SH1NCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  25,  1949 

Mr  MACK  of  Wa.-^hington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 20  years  ago  our  Federal  Government 
had  30O  bureaus  and  commls.«;lons.  To- 
day there  are  1,818,  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  570.000  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll,  not  counting  those  In  the 
armed  force.i.  Today  there  are  more 
than  2.111.000.  Twenty  year<<  bro,  the 
cost  of  the  JVderal  Government  was  leas 
than  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  This  year  the 
co.««t  of  the  Federal  Government  prob- 
ably will  exceed  146.000,000,000. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  total  of  all  Fed- 
eral taxea  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United 
State.s  waa  less  than  13.000,000,000  a  year. 
This  year  their  Federal  tax  load  will  be 
about  $40,000,000,000. 

Why  have  all  these  Increases  occurred? 
There  are  many  reasons.  One  of  those 
reasons  is  bureaucracy. 


During  the  past  20  yrars.  our  Govern- 
ment ha.«:  piled  bureau  upon  bureau,  and 
commission  on  commission,  adding  enor- 
mously to  the  taxes  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican family. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  of  the 
F'ederal  Government  about  a  year  ago, 
reported  that  we  then  had  no  less  than 
29  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  loaning 
money,  3  in  insuring  bank  deposits.  34 
engaged  in  acquiring  lai:d,  16  in  Wild  life 
preservation.  10  in  Government  finance 
and  credit.  12  in  home  and  community 
planning,  28  in  welfare  matters.  14  in 
handling  our  Federal  forests,  4  in  bank 
examinations  and  65  in  gathering  sta- 
tistics. No  citizen,  surely,  can  believe 
such  duplication  and  overlapping  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  is  either  neces.sary  or  wise. 

The  duplication,  confusion,  and  finan- 
cial v.-aste  of  our  gieat.  sprawling  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  enormous.  Unless  this 
waste  and  extravagance  is  curtailed,  the 
Nation,  now  loaded  with  a  $255,000,000,- 
000  debt  and  confronted  with  expendi- 
tures for  the  Federal  Government  alone 
totalling  $45,000,000,000  a  year,  the  Na- 
tion faces  eventual  bankruptcy. 

Should  such  a  disaster  undermine  our 
national  economy  just  as  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency and  extravagance  have  sapped  the 
financial  structures  of  other  nations,  we 
might  lose  our  free  enieipri.se  system. 

Too  many  people,  too  often,  point  dis- 
paraging fmgers  at  our  American  econo- 
my and  urge  that  we  abandon  it  for  .some 
newly-hatched,  largely  experimental  Eu- 
ropean system.  Yet  the  facts  are  that 
our  American  system,  despite  some  weak- 
ne.sse.s  that  should  be  corrected,  produces 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  any  other  system  yet 
devi.sed  by  man.  And.  while  producing 
these  highest  in  the  world  living  stand- 
ards, it  has  preserved  for  us  Americans 
a  fuller  measure  of  liberty  than  man 
ever  has  enjoyed  anywhere,  anytime. 

HOOVES   aSPORT 

The  Hoover  Comml.sslon  report  recom- 
mendations. If  carried  cut.  we  are  told, 
will  eliminate  $3,000,000,000  to  $5,0C0,- 
000,000  of  the  waste  that  is  now  occur- 
ring through  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping bureaus  and  other  Government  In- 
efDclencies. 

The  Hoover  report  recommendations. 
If  adopted,  will  correct  situation.*?  f  uch  .\% 
now  exl.st  where  it  requires  as  long  as  17 
months  to  separate  from  the  Federal 
pay  rolls,  an  employee  held  as  Incom- 
petent by  the  department  In  which  he  or 
she  work.s. 

The  Hoover  recommendation.^  will 
help  alleviate  conditions  under  which 
about  500,000  employee.s.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  drop  out  of  Federal  employ- 
ment  each  year.  No  private  employer 
could  ^tand  such  an  enormous  and  costly 
turn-over  In  his  employees. 

The  Hoovt-r  recommendations,  if 
adopted,  will  bring  buHlne.s.««  methods  and 
business  management  to  many  depart- 
ments which  lack  these, 

I  am  for  carrying  out  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  Hoover  report  recommenda- 
tions, as  soon  as  possible.  The  quicker 
and  more  completely  this  is  done,  the 
larger  the  savings  of  the  tax]>ayer8  will 
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be  and  the  sooner  they  will  get  these  sav- 
ings. 

Our  national  debt  Is  now  $255,000,000.- 
000.  It  Increased  during  the  past  60  days 
by  more  than  $1,500  000  000 

In  the  fiscal  year  1948.  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $33,791.000  000  In 
the  fiscal  year  1949.  which  ended  last 
June  30.  the  Federal  Governments  ex- 
penditures were  $40,057,000  000.  Appro- 
priations already  made  this  year  or  pend- 
ing, indicate  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  which  started  last 
July  1.  will  be  $45,000,000,000.  We  can- 
not spend  more  and  more  without  getting 
closer  and  closer  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  and  calculate  how 
Biuch  longer  we  can  continue  extrava- 
§MU  and  wasteful  spending  without  en- 
conntrnnff  serious  financial  dangers. 


Political  ShenanifaM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NZW   TOtX 
W  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugtLit  25.  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Speaker,  business 
has  been  stunned  and  those  walking  the 
streets  out  of  work,  discouraged  by  the 
announceme-t  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  no 
r«Uef  from  the  Federal  sales  taxes  could 
be  expected  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Yet  he  Is  only  volcmg  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  the  •dmlni."»tratlon  leaders  who 
have  Indicated  clearly  their  determina- 
tion to  flfht  every  effort  to  remove  from 
the  backa  of  conatunert  these  wartime 
levtea. 

It  u  widely  nmmU  ttet  they  expect 
to  wait  on  taktat  icUoa  tn  thU  retard 
until  next  jrear  In  order  to  have  the  "re- 
lief freah  In  the  mlnd«  of  the  voters  In 
an  election  year  In  other  worda,  they 
plan  the  aame  pollctet  with  thia  Isaue  as 
In  the  case  of  refunds  to  veterans  of 
overcharge*  on  Insurance  premiums. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  public 
ia  asked  to  put  up  with  all  the  hard^hlp 
and  KUflTering  such  a  stubborn,  politically 
Inspired  policy  pntalbi. 

One  who  signs  herself  "Dtafusted 
Shopper"  has  written  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Rochester  Tlmes-Unlon  reveal- 
ing the  effect  of  ttaeae  taxes  In  dlscour- 
agitif  retail  purchases  In  the  storea.  She 
•ays: 

A  ftw  wMks  ago  I  nerded  »  purn*  for  ■maQ 
Chang*.  I  picked  up  one  markMl  ad.M, 
which  I  laid  down.  I  waa  told  it  would  b« 
M  74  with  tax.  I  felt  It  ought  to  have  beeti 
marked  M  74  in  the  dnt  place,  to  left  with- 
out 11. 

This  experience  has  been  repeated 
throughout  the  country  In  recent  weeks 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times. 

The  responsibility  for  refasing  to  cor- 
rect It  rests  sqiuu^ly  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  administration  leaders. 


Urnier  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  editorial  on  the  subject  from 
the  Mobile  Register,  of  Mobile,  Ala.: 

XXCISX  TAXES  KIPT  UNDKB  HEAVT  FlEX  AS  PEOPLE 
BKAB  rUU.   WAETIMB  BintltKN 

Lack  of  prospect  that  CongrMS  will  grant 
any  relief  from  wartime  excise  taxes  at  this 
session  Is  not  causing  any  let-up  in  the 
wave  of  protest  against  maintaining  these 
taxes  In  full  force  4  years  after  the  war 
Representative  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of 
New  York  State.  Is  among  the  latest  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  renew  criticism  of  the 
excise-tax  situation. 

"Administration  leaders  have  Indicated 
that  >l  ts  not  possible  at  this  session  to 
touch  the  subject  of  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion in  excise  taxes."  he  said.  "I  must  enter 
a  moat  vigorous  protest.     •     •      • 

"A  few  of  these  taxes  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  imposed  on  luxuries.  Most  of 
them,  however,  add  to  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.     •     •     • 

"Aside  from  the  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  people  who  were  told  that  these 
taxes  would  be  removed  6  months  after  the 
war  was  ever:  aside  from  their  adverse  eflect 
on  our  entire  national  economy  through 
stifling  business  and  throwing  thousands  out 
of  work  •  •  •  there  Is  very  serious  ques- 
tion whether,  even  from  the  dollars-and- 
cents  standpoint,  they  add  1  cent  more  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  It  would  gain  It  most 
of  them  were  eliminated 

•The  Increased  Income  taxes  which  cor- 
porations and  Individuals,  both  employers 
and  employees,  would  pay,  through  the  spur 
to  business  activity  at  all  levels  which  would 
ensue  from  their  elimination,  seem  to  be 
completely  lost  to  view  in  the  planning  of 
the  admlnUtratlon  leaders  who  so  vigorously 
Insist  upon  continuing  thesa  •  •  • 
taxes  " 

Congressman  Keating  otMerved  that  in 
spite  of  "repeated  and  Insistent  requests." 
the  authors  of  House  bills  to  provide  relief 
from  wartime  excise  taxes  havs  "not  even 
been  granted  a  bearing  on  these  measures." 
Washington's  taxert  and  spenders  are  hos- 
tile to  the  thought  of  reducing  or  repealing 
wartime  excise  taxes  Of  course  they  try  to 
conceal  their  4>osttllty,  But  the  truth  U 
that  ciclee-tax  relief  would  have  been  granted 
lung  ago  esoept  for  the  eagerness  of  the  tax- 
ers  and  spenders  to  tee  the  taxes  remsln  in 
full  force  as  a  source  of  money  to  spend. 

If  Washington's  taxera  snd  spenders  were 
BO  inclined.  It  would  be  an  easy  tssk  to  cut 
the  cost  o(  Federal  Government  enough  to 
iifTset  soy  lues  of  revenues  from  excUe-lax 
rrllef 

Propaganda  that  wartime  excise  taxes  are 
kept  In  full  effect  out  of  necessity  Is  noiuense. 


Scotimeot  Into  AcdoB 


tors,  among  them  the  decline  In  business  and 
employment,  a  heavy  Federal  deficit,  and  the 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  Increase  taxes  be- 
cause of  complaints  from  back  home  which 
gained  Impetus  when  the  findings  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  were  revealed. 

However,  sentiment  in  favor  of  cuts  In 
spending  and  practical  action  toward  that 
end  are  two  diflerent  things.  Actually,  in 
the  long  run,  the  decisive  factor  will  be  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  regards  fiscal  policy. 
Increasingly,  those  who  were  previously  un- 
aware of  the  fact  are  realizing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hasn't  a  cent  except  what  it 
takes  from  all  of  us  In  taxes.  The  Hoover 
Commission  reports  have  given  Congress 
what  It  long  lacked,  namely,  a  detailed  blue- 
print for  eliminating  waste,  duplication, 
and  overlapping.  Now  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  people  will  demand  that  Con- 
gress translate  Up  service  to  the  findings  of 
ths  report  Into  action  resulting  In  savings 
and  greater  efficiency. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRo.  I  Include  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Somerville  (Mass.)  Journal: 

SENTIMENT  INTO  ACTION 

Sentiment  in  Congresss  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  cutting  the  coet  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   There  are  several  contributing  f  ac- 


Resurvey  of  Nary  Patients 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday'.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

CoNcxxss  or  THE  UNrrEo  States, 

House  or  Repbesentativbs, 
Wa:thington.  D.  C.  Augunt  24,  1949. 

SlTBOEON   GENEBAL  UNITED  STATES   NaVT. 

Deab  Admibal  Swanson:  Confirming  my 
conference  with  Admiral  Pugh  yesterday.  I 
am  writing  to  request  that  action  be  taken 
to  resurvey  Nsvy  patients  who  have  been 
diagnoeed  as  multiple  sclerosis.  At  least  five 
cases,  from  my  own  personal  observstlon, 
which  hsve  been  prevloualy  dlsgnoscd  as 
multiple  sclerosis  prior  to  Navy  diagnosis 
hsvs  definitely  been  shown  not  to  have  the 
aliment.  This  Is  an  Intolerable  situation, 
when  the  Navy  has  such  excellent  diagnostl* 
clans  In  the  neurtwurgery  field  ss  Capt  Prank 
Wildebuah,  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hos* 
pltai,  Lt.  John  Knud-Hansen,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hoepltal  and  now 
stationed  in  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Temple  Pay,  civilian  consultant. 

My  secretary.  A.  8  P.  Imbcr.  a  World  War 
II  Navy  veteran,  had  been  discharged  as  hav- 
ing multiple  sclerosis  by  msny  outstanding 
doctors  and  Institutions.  When  Imber  was 
In  the  last  stages  of  complete  paralysis.  In- 
volving the  whole  body  even  Into  the  pul- 
monary muscles.  Dr.  WUdebiuh  operated 
upon  him  In  June,  and  the  patient  while  still 
ho^ttalized  at  Philadelphia,  is  on  the  road 
toaeanplete  recovery.  The  completely  shock- 
ing point  to  me  is  that  he  never  had  multiple 
sclerosis.  Three  other  pettents  of  the  same 
diagnosis  whom  I  have  sent  or  recommended 
to  Dr.  WUdebush,  were  found  not  to  have 
M  S.  In  addition,  the  man  who  was  recom- 
mended to  Dr  WUdebush  by  Congressman 
Weichel.  of  Ohio,  was  found  not  to  have 
M.  8.  after  12  years  Ln  a  wheel  chair  with 
such  a  diagnosis  by  a  prominent  clinic. 

The  neurosurgical  field  is  so  Important  to 
the  Navy  and  the  .services,  that  I  strongly 
recommend  the  eatabliahmeut  of   a  neuro- 
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surgery    center    at    the    Philadelphia    Naval 
Hospital  as  discussed  with  Admiral  Pugh. 

The  necessity  for  accurate  dlagnofeis  of  so- 
called  mulUple  sclerosis  cases,  which  are 
causing  so  much  paralysis  to  young  veterans, 
as  well  as  much  expense  for  the  services.  Is 
now  clearly  evident. 

The  term  "multiple  sclerosis"  is  a  lazy 
doctor's  diagnosis,  and  the  Navy  should  be 
the  first  to  take  steps  to  meet  this  problem. 

With  my  great  respect  for  the  fiiie  medical 
men  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  who  liave 
been  in  the  forefront  of  medical  advances. 
Sincerely, 

I  James  O.  Pctlton. 


Views  of  Othert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon- 
orable Addison  T.  Smith,  former  Con- 
gressman from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Idaho,  who  served  my  State 
admirably  for  20  years.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  by  the  Nampa  Free  Press 
and  reproduced  In  the  Twin  Falls  Times 
News  of  August  16.  1949: 
Views  or  OmBBa 

MB.   HOOVEB'S  BHrTHDAT 

This  newspaper  is  happy  to  Join  in  the 
Nation-wide  congratulation  of  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, who  is  75  years  of  age  today. 

Mr.  Hoover,  ae  most  readers  will  recall, 
was  t>orn  to  Quaker  parents  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa.  His  father,  a  blacksmith,  died  when 
the  boy  was  six,  leaving  a  widow,  three  chil- 
dren, the  other  two  younger  than  Hert)ert. 
and  an  ettata  of  about  tt.OOO.  It  was  a  dla- 
couraglng  outlook,  particularly  etnea  th« 
widow  dird  4  yean  latar.  Mara  were  under- 
prlvltef ed  people  who  are  luppowd  to  beooma 
public  chargts  nowadaya 

But  thOM  were  old  deal  days  and  relatlvaa 
took  the  children,  KertMrt  going  out  to  New- 
berg,  Oieg.,  and  later  to  Saicm.  Be  was 
one  of  the  early  ittidents  of  Pacific  Academy 
at  Newberg,  now  Pacific  College.  After  fin- 
ishing hiKh  school  he  went  to  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  where  Stanford  was  being  readied  for 
opening,  worked  on  the  buUdlngs  during  the 
summer  and  more  or  less  by  accident  was 
the  first  student  ever  registered  at  that  in- 
stitution. 

Hoover  worked  his  way  through  college, 
operating  a  laundry  route.  So  well  had  he 
mastered  the  mining  engineering  course  that 
within  four  years  after  graduation  the  Chi- 
neae  government  employed  him  at  a  salary 
of  $15,000  a  year  to  take  charge  of  Its  min- 
ing actlvltiee.  Somebody  had  forgotten  to 
tell  him  bis  early  poverty  would  be  an  in- 
•urmounublc  handicap. 

When  Hoover  tjecame  an  Internationally 
kuown  fig\u>e  right  after  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I  Just  36  years  ago,  be  had  at  the 
age  of  40  become  a  millionaire  Uirougb  his 
mining  operations.  Much  of  his  fortune 
came  out  of  a  mine  In  Burma. 

Hoover  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  London  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  helped  get  the  American 
tourists  back  home  in  the  confusion  of  war 
and  was  then  placed  In  charge  of  the  Belgian 
relief,  which  made  him  famoiu.     President 


Wilson  then  made  him  United  States  food 
administrator  during  our  participation  in 
the  war.  AfUr  that  he  had  charge  of  Euro- 
pean food  relief,  during  which  his  organi- 
zation saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  Euro- 
peans. 

Out  of  mining  by  this  time,  and  his  genttis 
finally  recognized  in  his  own  country,  Hoover 
became  Secretary  of  Commerce  fca-  8  years, 
then  President.  During  this  period  disaster 
overtook  the  country  and  Hoover  as  President 
got  the  blame.  He  didn't  fight  tiack  or  uy 
to  shift  It,  only  to  remedy  what  was  wrong. 
His  RFC  was  so  helpful  it  has  been  continued 
to  this  day.  A  smooth  politician  might  eas- 
ily have  shifted  the  blame  for  our  de- 
clining fortunes  to  the  opposition  Congress 
elected  in  1930,  as  Truman  did  in  1948,  but 
Hoover  wasn't  wise  in  the  wUes  of  politics 
and  probably  wouldn't  have  done  so  liad  he 
known  how.  He  never  lost  the  Quaker  im- 
print. 

Since  Hoover  left  the  White  House  in  1933, 
discredited,  he  has  so  conducted  himself  that 
the  country  has  reversed  Its  opinion  of  him. 
Now  he  is  universally  regarded  as  a  very 
great  American  whose  services  wiU  probably 
continue  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  though 
he  has  said  the  work  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion will  be  his  final  public  act. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  a  fine  product  of  Amer- 
ican civilisation,  both  in  his  rise  in  his  pro- 
fesson  and  in  his  unselfish  public  service,  in 
which  he  has  refused  to  allow  himself  to  tw 
soured  by  the  calumny  that  greets  all  who 
serve  their  fellows.  It  is  extremely  fortunate 
that  he  has  l>een  allowed  these  last  remain- 
ing years  to  reap  a  harvest  of  public  approval 
that  was  so  long  denied  him.  It  U  to  be 
hoped  he  wUl  have  many  more. 


Federal  Minerals  Coordination  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  JfEVA»* 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP 


Thundav,  Auffust  25,  1949 

Mr  BARINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 22  I  Introduced  H.  R.  6082,  the  Fed- 
eral MineralA  Coordination  Act  of  1949, 
and  I  winh  to  urfe  upon  my  colletfuea 
that  they  procure  coplei  of  the  bill  and 
give  It  lome  study.  During  my  time  aa  e 
Member  of  this  House  and  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee,  If  there  Is  one  thing 
I  have  discovered  It  is  that  this  country 
has  no  estabJl.shed  mineral  policy,  either 
domestic  or  foreign  that  one  can  point 
to  and  say.  firmly,  this  la  the  way  we 
should  go.  Also  there  Is  a  multiplicity  of 
executive  agencies,  bureau.'?,  admlnl.stra- 
tlon.^.  board.5.  and  Interdepartmental 
committees  dealing  with  metal.«!  and  min- 
erals, some  with  diverse  points  of  view, 
some  Jealous  of  each  other  and  trying  to 
poach  on  each  other's  territory,  and 
some  apparently  Just  doing  nothing  con- 
structive. The  situation  reminds  me 
somewhat  of  the  famous  quotation  of 
Stephen  Leacock.  "The  man  dashed  out 
of  the  hou.se.  Jumped  on  his  horse,  and 
galloped  off  in  all  directions."  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  high  time  that  this  condi- 
tion be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  and  rectified. 

The  policy  outlined  in  H.  R  6082  is 
short  but  sweeping  in  its  scope.    It  states : 

It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  coordina- 
tion of  mineral  reaotircea  la  essential  to  the 


safety  of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  various  agencies  dealing 
with  mineral  resources  should  l>e  subject  to 
central  direction  in  order  to  prevent  costly 
duplications  of  efTort  and  to  tiring  them  to- 
gether into  an  Integrated  plan  designed  to 
effect  the  most  efficient  mobUization  of  such 
resources  for  both  peace  and  war. 

I  do  not  like  to  concentrate  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  new  bill  is  not  de- 
signed to  do  so.  It  gathers  In  the  hands 
of  one  person,  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent, authority  to  direct  and  coordinate 
to  a  specific  end.  functions  now  scattered 
throughout  the  Government. 

If  my  bill  should  become  law,  it  would 
for  the  first  time  give  us  a  controlling 
policy  for  handling  our  domestic  and 
foreign  aid  and  procurement  in  the  min- 
erals field.  The  Federal  Minerals  Coor- 
dinator created  by  the  act  would  be  au- 
thorized to  integrate,  so  far  as  is  practi- 
cabl?,  the  mineral  wealth  ol  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  development  of  sources  of  min- 
erals and  metals — and  under  the  term 
"1  linerals'  Is  included  oil — in  the  fol- 
lowing geographical  order:  Rrst.  within 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
possessions;  second,  within  the  rest  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  third, 
within  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  do- 
ing his  planning  the  Coordinator  is  di- 
rected to  pay  due  regard  to  transporta- 
tion problems  and  the  possibility  of  sei- 
zure of  developed  sources  and  plans  by 
an  enemy. 

This  last  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. I  fear  we  are  spending  money 
abroad  to  develop  lu-oductlon  which  will 
come  in  only  too  handy  for  the  use  of  our 
enemies.  Testimony  before  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  Indicates  that  we  suf- 
fered great  losses  of  foreign  sources  of 
mlneralx  as  well  as  losses  In  tranaport*- 
tion.  Now,  while  we  arc  in  a  sort  of  tm- 
easy  peace,  is  the  time  to  lay  our  plana. 
The  monumental  report  of  John  Davis 
Morgan,  Jr.,  entitled  "The  Domestic 
Mining  Industry  of  the  United  States  in 
World  War  U."  printed  by  the  National 
Security  Reaotircea  Board,  statei,  "The 
work  mtut  be  planned  and  executed  years 
In  advance  of  any  contemplated  future 
M>day  or  D-day."  The  central  idea  of 
an  Office  of  Federal  Minerals  Coordina- 
tor is  outlined  In  the  Morgan  report. 

I  do  not  anticipate  action  on  my  bill  at 
this  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  press  for  action  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  feel  sure  the  members 
of  the  Public  Lands  Committee,  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  referred,  will  have  val- 
uable suggestions  after  the  subject  is  de- 
veloped at  hearings.  Even  though  I  am 
moving  along  the  lines  of  coordination 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hoover's  activities,  I 
know  there  will  be  opposition  from  var- 
ious bureaus  and  boards  which  wl.<:h  to 
be  left  alone  to  rule  their  own  bailiwicks 
In  peace  and  quiet,  but  this  Congress  al- 
ways must  expect  it. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  stress  in 
my  bill  is  laid  on  domestic  procurement 
and  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  that  end.  I  hope  in  the 
near  future  this  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  H.  R  6082  and  that 
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It  will  pass.  A  settled  world  mineral  pol- 
icy interrelated  to  our  domestic  mineral 
economy  is  essential  to  national  security 
and  I  feel  this  bill  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


Skattuck  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  mifiaaoTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  Ri3*R£SENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1949 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
all  Memt>ers  ot  Congress 
about  our  national  de- 
fense, it  is  noteworthy  that  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  contributions  made  to 
the  .«iecunty  of  our  country  by  Shattuck 
School  for  boys  of  Faribault.  Minn. 
Shatti:  '•  '^"''.ool  is.  this  year,  observing 
its  eig  anniversary  of  the  estab- 

lishment of  military  training  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Public  Law  181  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  on  July  28.  1866.  to 
mcrease  and  fix  the  military  peace  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States.  Shat- 
tuck School  for  boys  was  the  first  sec- 
ondary school  to  apply  for  supervised 
Qgytmifnt  military  training  under  the 
tNtyvtsloas  of  section  26  of  the  act.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

8bc  26  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge  of 
military  aclence  among  the  young  of  the 
United  States  the  President  may  upon  the 
application  of  an  established  college  or  uni- 
versity within  the  United  States,  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  educate  at  one  time  not 
1«M  than  ISO  male  students,  detail  an  ofRcer 
Of  the  Army  to  act  as  president,  superintend- 
ent, or  professor  of  such  college  or  univer- 
sity: that  the  number  of  officers  so  detailed 
shall  not  exceed  20  at  any  time,  and  shall 
b»  apportionsd  through  the  United  States, 
•s  ZMarly  ••  practicable,  according  to  popula- 
tion, and  Bball  b«  governed  by  general  rules, 
to  bs  prsscrlbsd  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President. 

From  this  beginning  at  Shattuck.  the 
Federal  Government  has  extended  its 
supervision  of  military  training  in  144 
secondary  schools.  The  first  military 
drill  at  Shattuck  in  1860  was  directed  by 
Thomas  Cr\imp.  then  a  student  at  Sea- 
bury  Seminary  who  had  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  States.  The  Rt.  Ret.  Henry 
Benjamin  Whipple,  bishop  of  Minnesota, 
approved  military  drill  as  part  of  the 
Shattuck  curriculum.  Shattuck  has 
been  from  that  time  to  this  a  church 
preparatory  scnool  with  military  train- 
ing, but  never  a  military  school. 

Shattuck  School  is  the  oldest  non- 
proprietary lx)ys  school  west  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains.  It  was  founded  in 
1858  by  Dr  James  Lloyd  Breck.  a  priest 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  F'rom  the  day 
of  its  foundmg.  Shattuck  has  devoted  It- 
self to  the  building  of  spiritual,  mental, 
and  physical  values  in  its  boys,  with  spe- 
cial aopreciatlon  for  the  American  way 
of  iue. 


In  1860.  the  Rt.  Rev  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple  came  to  Faribault  as  the  first 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Minnesota.  He  did 
much  to  give  Shattuck  permanent  build- 
ings and  endowment  funds.  Through 
his  missonary  work  among  the  Indians  in 
Mlimesota,  Bishop  Whipple  gained  na- 
Uooal  recognition.  He  was  frequently 
consulted  either  in  Minnesota  or  in 
Washington  by  Government  officials  on 
Indian  affairs.  It  was  undoubtedly  this 
reputation  which  gave  the  bishop's  re- 
quest for  a  Regular  Army  officer  as  pro- 
fessor of  mihtary  science  and  tactics  the 
prompt  attention  that  it  received  in  1868. 

Acting  on  the  provi-slons  of  Public  Act 
No.  181.  Bi?;hop  Whipple  arranged  for 
Maj.  A.  E.  Latimer.  Nineteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  to  be  detailed  to  Shat- 
tuck as  profe.s.sor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  on  November  4.  1868. 

Major  Latimer  was  the  first  Regxilar 
Army  officer  to  be  detailed  by  the  War 
Department  for  this  purpose  to  a  sec- 
ondary school.  Prom  this  beginning  80 
years  ago  has  developed  the  present  pro- 
gram of  Federal  supervised  military 
training  in  144  secondary  schools — 32 
military  institutes.  16  military  schools, 
96  public  and  parochial  high  schools. 

SHATTUrx'S   COWTKlBUTIOW   TO    NATIONAL 
DEI^NSE 

Shattuck.  with  an  enrollment  of  200.  Is 
one  of  the  smaller  of  these  schools,  but  In 
World  War  II  1.100  graduates  served  in 
the  armed  forces.  This  represents  40 
percent  of  all  living  alumni.  Of  the 
1.100.  65  percent  were  officers — 7  of  gen- 
eral rank. 

War  with  Spain:  Total,  165 — 68  per- 
cent officers. 

World  War  I:  Total.  620—60  percent 
officers. 

One  out  of  seventy-three  alumni  are 
listed  In  Who's  Who  in  America.  Prom 
Shattuck  have  gone  clergymen,  educa- 
tors, diplomats,  physicians,  surgeons, 
dentists,  editors,  authors,  actors,  musi- 
cians, artists,  financiers,  railroad  and 
business  executives,  and  engineers. 

The  present  enrollment  Includes  boys 
from  26  States  and  Canada. 

Shattuck  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
educational  Institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  For  91  years  it  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  training  Its  students  In 
accordance  with  the  best  traditions  and 
ideals  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
part  that  Shattuck  has  played  in  build- 
ing our  Republic  and  providing  for  its 
security  is  worthy  of  recognition  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  on  this 
eightieth  anniversary  of  supervised  mili- 
tary training  as  a  part  of  its  curriculum. 


Presideot  Domiaf  o  Diaz  Arosemena 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSCNTATIVI8 
Thursday,  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  very 
deeply  grieved  to  read  In  yesterday's  pa- 


pers the  news  of  the  passing  of  President 
Domingo  Diaz  Arosemena.  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama. 

To  a  group  of  my  colleagues  who  vis- 
ited our  sister  Republic  on  official  busi- 
ness last  spring,  the  President's  death 
comes  as  a  personal  shock  and  loss. 
President  Diaz,  with  a  charm  and  hos- 
pitality typical  of  the  prcud  nation 
which  he  served.  Invited  us  into  his  home. 
He  met  with  us  and  mingled  with  us  in  a 
manner  most  gracious  and  democratic. 
None  of  us  realized  that  even  then  he  was 
plagued  with  the  early  stages  of  the  ill- 
ness which  has  now  taken  him  from  us. 

We  join  with  the  democratic  nations 
of  the  world  in  extending  our  sympathy 
to  our  bereaved  neighbors  of  the  sister 
Republic  of  Panama. 

An  editorial  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
President  follows: 

DOMINGO   DIAZ 

A  Stanch  friend  of  the  United  States  has 
Just  died  In  the  person  of  President  Do- 
mingo Dlaa  Arosemena.  of  Panama.  Presi- 
dent Dlas  has  been  chief  executive  of  his 
country  for  too  short  a  period — only  0 
months — to  permit  any  detailed  appraisal  of 
his  administration.  Nonetheless,  the  gov- 
ernment In  his  regime  did  conclude  a  civil 
air  treaty  with  the  United  States  which  re- 
sulted In  the  use  of  Panama's  new  national 
airport  by  American  carriers.  Before  he  t)e- 
came  President,  Senor  Diaz  also  shoved  his 
friendship  for  the  United  States  during  the 
unrest  late  in  1947  when  Panama  declined 
to  grant  air  t>ases  to  this  country.  He  re- 
mained an  outstanding  calm  figure  In  the 
prevailing  antl-Amertcanlsm. 

A  lifelong  meml}er  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
Sefiot  Diaz  was  elected  President  of  Panama 
last  summer  In  a  campaign  against  former 
President  Arnulfo  Arias,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous pro-Nazi  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
President  Diaz  was  a  welcome  contrast  to  his 
opponent.  His  political  attachment  was  to 
the  small  farmers,  and  he  lUced  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  rural  president,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  indulging  his  fondness  for  country 
dancing  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Seiior 
Diaz  also  was  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of 
baseball,  a  taste  picked  up,  perhaps,  during 
his  education  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though he  lacked  dynamic  qualities  and  did 
not  occupy  precisely  the  position  of  an  elder 
statesman.  President  Diaz  was  a  veteran  of 
Panama's  strtiggle  for  Independence  and 
consistently  retained  the  respect  of  his  coim- 
trymen.  We  extend  condolences  to  our  Pan- 
amanian nelghtMrs  on  their  loss. 


Safety  for  the  Mines  Is  Not  Yet  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  August 
23.  1949: 

SAWTTt  IN  THX  MINIS  IS  NOT  TXT  HERK 

BUls  proposed  by  West  Virginias  Senator 
NxxLT  and  Itopf— entatlve  Puck  of  Illinois 
would  give  Fwl«rml  mine  inspectors  authority 
to  close  mines  they  consider  unsafe  for  opera- 
tion.    They  do  not  have  this  authority  now. 
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They  can  only  report  to  mine  owners  the 
existence  of  dangerous  conditions,  and  recom- 
mend their  correction.  If  the  owner  wishes 
to  ignore  the  report,  continue  operations  and 
risk  the  lives  of  his  employees,  he  is  free  to 
do  so. 

Many  owners  choose  to  Ignore  the  Inspec- 
tors' reports  rather  than  effect  expensive 
remedies.  Conditions  which  caused  the  Cen- 
tralis disaster,  in  which  111  miners  were  kill- 
ed, had  been  repeatedly  criticized  In  the  in- 
spector's report.  Inspection  reports  had  also 
criticized  several  aspecU  of  the  operation  at 
Straight  Creek  mine  near  Four  Mile,  Ky..  be- 
fore It  exploded  and  killed  25  miners. 

John  L.  Lewis  spoke  the  grisly  truth  when 
he  declared,  with  charactetrlstic  grandUo- 
quence,  that  American  coal  is  stained  with 
the  blood  of  miners.  And  In  the  lives  of 
coal  miners  Kentucky  pays  a  grimmer  toll 
than  most  States.  Of  the  1.015  miners  killed 
at  their  work  last  year,  104  were  Kentucklans, 
a  larger  total  than  that  of  either  West  Vir- 
ginia or  Illinois.  We  have  a  personal  stake 
in  hoping  that  Congress.  In  its  closing  rush, 
wi^l  find  time  to  pass  this  suggeated  mine 
safety  law. 


Fciicral  Aid  to  Education 

I       


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an 
editorial  in  today's  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  titled  "Absentee  Obstruc- 
tion" which  deals  with  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  ceased  to  carry  on  its 
work  and  which  deals  with  the  general 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

This  is  an  issue  of  such  national  im- 
portance that  I  feel  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  know  all  the  facts 
dealing  with  this  problem.  For  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  so  deeply 
concerned  about  the  education  of  their 
children,  I  think  the  real  truth  about 
why  this  relief  is  not  forthcoming  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  given  the  widest 
publicity. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ABSJENTTX   OBSTKUCTIOH 

The  House  Labor  and  Education  Commit- 
tee met  in  two  sections  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. One  section  convened  in  accordance 
with  the  Sims  petition,  signed  by  12  Demo- 
cratic and  1  Republican  members  of  the 
committee,  to  override  Chairman  Lesinski's 
stubborn  refusal  to  call  such  a  meeting.  Its 
purpose  was  to  consider  and  If  possible  move 
out  for  floor  vote  some  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill. 

Birt  only  11  signers  of  the  petition  showed 
up.  Representatives  Moeton,  Republican, 
and  Powixi,.  Democrat,  stayed  away— which 
strikes  us  as  a  curious  performance  for  any- 
one who  so  wanted  the  meeting  as  to  defy 
its  chairman — a  performance  that  calls  for 
explanation.  Consequently,  there  was  no 
quorum,  and  the  group  could  take  no  action 
at  aU.  At  least  there  was  no  quorum  until 
after  12  o'clock,  when  the  House  convened 
and  a  legal  committee  session  could  not  be 
held. 

For  at  that  time  the  other  section  of  tha 
committee  arrived  from  its  place  of  assem- 
blage In  a  nelgbboring  room.      These  were 


the  nonslgners  of  the  petition,  mostly  Re- 
publican minority  members,  plus  Chairman 
LcsufSKi.  They  had  been  sitting  around  a 
few  feet  down  the  hall,  sending  emissaries 
once  in  awhile  to  see  whether  the  Sims  group 
bad  a  quorum,  and  suggesting  terms  of  agree- 
ment on  legislation  as  the  price  of  their  own 
appearance. 

Representative  Baa  was  willing  to  agree 
not  on  the  terms  of  a  bill  but  on  a  guar- 
anty of  regular  meetings  erf  the  committee 
after  the  House  recess  to  consider  aid-to- 
education  legislation.  To  this  the  hold-outs 
woiUd  not  consent.  So  there  was  no  quortim 
untU  after  the  12  o'clock  bell  rang.  Then 
they  trooped  in  for  an  Informal  disctis&lon 
of  the  subject — which  likewise  was  frtiitless. 

These  shenanigans  make  It  pretty  evident 
that  the  forces  in  the  House  opposed  to  any 
kind  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  or  to  any 
kind  that  does  not  satisfy  their  particular 
sectarian  appetite,  are  determined  to  block 
any  kind  of  action.  The  neat  display  of  bi- 
partisan obstructionism  Wednesday  morning 
prompts  us  to  ask  if  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  have  not  reached  a  secret 
agreement  to  keep  the  House  from  ever  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  vote  on  tlie  subject. 

The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  to  get 
a  bill  to  the  floor.  Our  own  feeling  is  that 
the  Thomas  bUl.  which  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, should  be  accepted  and  probably  woxild 
be  accepted  If  the  House  had  the  chance  to 
vote.  But  a  compromise  within  constitu- 
tional limits  would  be  preferable  to  no  bill 
at  all.  And  an  opportunity  for  the  House  to 
vote  on  the  matter  is  not  only  preferable  but 
essential. 


Ckiiia  White  Paper:  An  Excuse  for 
Failnrc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Century  for 
August  24.  1949. 

The  State  Department's  long  promised 
white  paf>er  on  China  has  finally  appeared. 
It  Is  so  long — 1,054  pages,  of  which  at>out  000 
are  in  small  tjrpe — that  few  will  read  it.  It 
contains  so  conglomerate  a  mixture  of  docu- 
mentary  materials  that  both  sides  In  the 
Interminable  argument  over  America's  China 
policy  can  find  ammunition.  As  a  paper 
which  has  never  found  It  possible  to  be  either 
completely  pro  or  anti-State  Department. 
pro-  or  anti-Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Christian 
Century  ventures  these  comments  on  this 
document:  (1)  American  policy  in  China,  to 
encourage  the  building  of  a  liberal  demo- 
cratic and  genuinely  Independent  govern- 
ment there,  is  an  acknowledged  failure. 
(2)  The  white  paper  is  too  sweeping  a  law- 
yer's argtmient  exculpating  the  United  States 
from  all  blame  to  be  convincing.  If.  as  Mr. 
Acheson  says,  nothing  the  United  States  of 
America  could  have  done  would  have  changed 
the  outcome,  and  nothing  we  did  contributed 
to  It,  then  how  can  the  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
Pacific  war  be  Justified?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  picture  of  Chiang  as  a  villain  who 
wrecked  his  own  cause  by  his  mUltary  folly 
and  moral  weakness.  Is  also  too  one-sided  to 
be  convincing.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
vastness  of  the  problems  faced  by  Chiang  in 
the  devastation  left  by  the  Japanese  inva- 


sion. In  the  shadowy  nature  of  his  auth<wity 
over  many  of  his  clvU  and  military  subordi- 
nates, and  in  the  sprawling  geographicjU  na- 
ture of  the  country.  (3>  A  policy  of  con- 
taining communism  in  Europe  while  letting 
It  have  a  free  hand  in  Asia  makes  no  sense. 
The  long-range  futiire  depends  on  what  hap- 
pens to  Asia's  newly  stirring  billions,  not 
Europe's  exhausted  millions.  (4)  Our  only 
hope  to  keep  communism  from  overrunning 
Asia  Is  to  help  liberal  democratic  govern- 
ments in  India,  southeast  Asia,  and  Indo- 
nesla  attain  solidity  and  lift  the  living  levels 
of  the  poverty-stricken  mMses.  (6)  A  mili- 
tary Pacific  pact  Is  as  unpromising  a  method 
of  starting  the  constructive  prognun  required 
by  point  4  as  would  te  pouring  more  mUllona 
down  the  Kuonuntang  rat  hole. 


Treatmeirt  of  Vetoaas  by  Druf  let* 
Methods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  Nrw  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  August  25. 1949 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
letter  received  by  me  from  a  group  of 
United  States  veterans  who  are  t>eing  de- 
prived of  a  health  service  which  is  so 
sadly  needed  by  every  veteran  through- 
out this  Nation  because  the  Veterans' 
Administration  refuses  to  allow  them  the 
use  of  chiropract'c,  osteopathy  or  any 
other  drugless  health  science.  If  the 
veteran  resorts  to  any  of  these  methods 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  not  al- 
low payments  for  the  service. 

There  are  thousands  of  veterans  In  and 
out  of  hospitals  who  could  t>e  made  well 
by  these  methods  and  thus  save  the 
taxpayer  millions  of  dollars,  but  are  de- 
prived of  these  health  services  l)ecause  of 
the  medical  control  and  monopoly  of  the 
veterans  hospitals  and  precluding  the 
veteran  from  using  any  other  health 
service. 

In  my  opinion  the  veteran  should  be 
allowed  to  use  any  health  service  he 
wants.  He  should  have  the  same  right 
to  select  his  own  doctor  as  he  has  the 
right  to  select  his  own  church. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should 
immediately  change  its  policy  and  allow 
the  veterans  to  select  his  own  doctor  or 
health  service.  There  are  thousands  of 
veterans  lajnng  in  our  hospitals  ill  who 
could  be  made  well  and  usefu'  citizens 
once  again  through  these  drugless  health 
services  and  thus  save  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  letter  follows: 

West  Side  Chaftb, 

The  Ajmexicah 
VxTotAMs    CoiucrrrzE,    Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y..  Augnst  24.  1949. 
Hon.  Anthony  P.  lAvmau-o, 
House  of  Representatives , 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sn :  Thank  you  for  your  copy  of  "Chi- 
ropractic and  the  Nation's  Health."  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNcaKssioNAL  REroau. 

We  veterans  have  been  aided  beyond  our 
fondest  dreams  by  chiropractic,  for  Injuries 
and  ailments  sustained  during  our  Er:v;ce. 
We  have  organized  a  group  of  chlrc^rHcUva 
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In  th«  New  York  ar«a  who  terv*  our  mtm- 
ber«.  gratis  U  you  pleaac.  since  our  OoTern- 
mcnt  does  not  see  fit  to  make  thU  wonder- 
ful MTTic*  sTAllabie  to  us  at  Oovernment  ex- 
pense. 

We  would  ▼ery  much  like  to  circularize 
your  remarks  to  our  membership  (220>.  If 
jou  will  kindly  send  us  sufflclent  copies,  or 
«•  CMl  fWBtah  you  with  the  names  and  have 
tiMm  Mat  dirtct. 

We  reterans  who  feel  that  our  sacrtCces 
were  to  serve  freedom.  Including  the  right 
to  choose  the  type  of  doctor  and  the  type  of 
treatment,  ar*  fnt«ful  to  you  for  your  ef- 
foru. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AaaoM  H.  SmiffsKSC. 

Chairman. 


Ke«pinf  AHtc  SUpbuildinf  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  CALrrot!*t4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Thursday.  Auffust  25,  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  in  the  Pacific  coast 
area  are  probably  more  conscious  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
repair  industry  than  are  the  people  in 
most  other  areas.  Shipbuilding  in  our 
area  has  been  down  to  zero  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  The  problem  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  west  coast.  Shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities on  all  coasts  are  deteriorating 
•ad  becoming  obsolete. 

I  call  attention  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Oakland  Post  Enquirer 
on  August  18.  1949,  which  is  as  follows: 
mirtviLKMo  r*cn.rnss  tttal  to  skcttvitt  amd 
fvoarsaiTT  or  matiom 

The  NBtloaal  Fsderatlon  of  American 
■ripping  has  urgently  recommended  to  the 
FMlcral  Oovernment  that  the  shipbuilding 
facilities  of  the  country  be  restored  and 
utUlaed.  In  order  that  the  prosperity  as  well 
■•  tbe  security  of  the  country  be  assured. 

This  proposal  Is  particularly  timely,  as 
President  Truman  Is  reported  to  have  alerted 
various  Psderal  agencies  to  an  anticipated 
business  recession  and  accompanying  pe- 
riods of  widespread  unemployment,  his  In- 
tentloB  being  that  public  works  projects  be 
In  rsadlneas  to  take  up  the  slack. 

A  far  better  way  to  provide  em  .t 

on  a  Hide  scale  and  at  the  same  ti.  .d 

"^tht  wasteful  evils  of  a  political  make-work 
prcgram.  as  the  association  emphasises, 
would  t>e  to  rehabilitate  the  neglected  shlp- 
btttidlng  entsTprlses  which  are  ssssnltsl  to 
pwwTlms  prosfMrity  and  are  liMttspsnsable 
to  natttm^l  secxirlty  In  tlie  event  of  war. 

tn  Um  last  two  great  wars  Involving  the 
United  States,  the  American  Government 
has  c.-««ted  maritime  establishments  superior 
to  the  combined  competing  facilities  of  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  wurid.  and  America  was  vie- 
tortoua  In  these  confllcu  primarily  because 
of   the  auurltlaM  superiority   thus  attained. 

But  Lwtw—a  these  two  great  wars,  the 
ABMrlcan  Oovernment  let  its  maritime  estab- 
ttshment  fall  Into  neglect  and  decay,  and 
tfaare  was  not  only  a  blighting  economic 
m  largely  In  consequence  of  this 
but  there  was  ultimately  another  great 
war  in  large  part  attributable  to  that  foolish 
policy. 

Mow.  after  winning  the  second  of  the  two 
gr"*  wi)rs  with  a  superior  maritime  estab- 
Ii  '  as  one  of  the  dectstve  factors,  tta* 

Aoiciican    Ooiverument    has    again    let    lu 


splendid  ships  and  shipbuilding  facilities  de- 
teriorate and  become  obsolete. 

So  we  are  not  only  courting  another  blight- 
ing deprsaalon.  but  another  devastating  war 
as  well. 

The  National  Federation  of  American 
Shipping  cites  the  fact  that  at  least  12  of 
the  key  industrial  areas  of  the  United  States 
depend  in  a  major  way  upon  shipbuilding 
and  other  maritime  enterprlaes  for  major 
support  of  their  employment  and  productive 
economy. 

Naming  them  as  Boston.  Providence.  New 
Tork.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Hampton 
Roads.  Mobile.  New  Orleans.  Seattle.  Fort- 
land.  Oref;  .  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  federation  asserted: 

'Tlie  areas  are  substantial  shipbuilding 
centers,  looking  to  the  construction  of  mer- 
chsnt  and  naval  vessels  for  a  good  propor- 
tion of  their  economic  livelihood. 

"In  addition  to  shipbuilding,  a  number  of 
the  yards  have  facilities  to  repair  and  con- 
vert ships,  which  would  employ  thousands." 
But  ever  since  the  last  war.  the  great  ship- 
yards In  all  these  areas  have  been  pwMtly  Idle, 
and  are  fast  t>ecomlng  obsolete  in  all  cases 
and  In  many  cases  have  fallen  Into  toui 
disintegration. 

Surely  a  sensible  thing  to  do  In  the  face 
of  Increasing  unemployment,  as  the  federa- 
tion urges,  would  be  to  revitalize  our  mari- 
time establishments  which  would  contrlbuts 
so  much  to  our  prosperity  snd  which  are  so 
utterly  essential  to  our  peace  and  security. 


Subsidy  for  Taxpayer* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAasACHCsrrrs 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OP  REPHS8INTAT1VES 

Thuradny.  Augtut  25.  1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  Include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Somervllle  <Mass.)  Journal: 

StJSStOT    rOB    TAXPATEBS 

We  read  at>out  the  times,  even  If  we  are 
not  old  enough  to  recall  them,  when  sub- 
sidles  gtveil  corporations  to  build  rail  lines 
or  to  maintain  steamship  lines  were  regarded 
by  many  as  pandering  to  wealthy  monopolies. 
But  those  days  are  gone  forever.  We  no 
longer  rubeldlze  utilities:  we  seek  to  tax  and 
regulate  them  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise. 

But  the  rage  for  subsidies  now  Is  greater 
than  ever,  and  these  subsidies  may  k>e  direct 
or  indirect.  Support  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, whether  essential  or  not,  are  virtually 
subsidies  the  payment  for  which  Is  made  by 
the  cor.sumer  and  the  taxpayer.  The  potato 
price  support  for  the  past  few  years  Is  a  case 
In  point.  The  Government  bought  potatoes 
with  our  tax  money,  thereby  keeping  the 
price  high  to  the  producer  and  the  price  high 
to  the  person  who  had  to  buy  the  potatoes. 

Now.  with  prices  slumping,  the  Govern- 
ment may  soon  have  to  start  Indirect  subsi- 
dies to  the  producers  of  grain  snd  livestock. 
This  Inevitably  will  flatten  the  pocketbook  of 
the  taxpayer  because  he  must  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  sulMidy  and  then  pay 
higher  prices  for  food. 

This  fact  Is  t>ecomlng  so  well  known  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  is  now  ad- 
vocating a  plan  which  would  let  farm  com- 
modities go  to  the  free  market  level  and  pay 
to  the  farmers  a  direct  subsidy  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  free  market  price 
and  the  politically  fixed  price.  This  plan 
has  the  virtue  at  least  of  being  honest  In  that 


It  provides  for  direct,  uncamouflaged  subsi- 
dies. 

But  speaking  of  subsidies,  why  not  a  tax- 
payers' robaldy?  The  taxpayer  needs  one. 
too.  Judging  from  the  calls  that  are  made  on 
him  to  pay  subsidies  to  other  folks.  If  he 
got  a  subsidy  to  help  him  pay  taxes  to  fur- 
nUh  subsidies  for  other  folks,  then  we  all 
ought  to  be  happy  untU  we  wake  up  In  the 
ashcan  together. 


The  Isthmian  Canal  Policy  of  the  United 
States — Bibliofraphical  List 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  Tcxsa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augitst  25,  1949 

Mr  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lsthmlan  Canal  policy  of  the  United 
States,  including  many  related  questions 
raided  by  recent  Interoceanic-canal  pro- 
po.sals.  have  become  is.sues  of  national 
and  International  significance.  These 
proposals  Include  the  practical  and  eco- 
nomical plan  for  the  operational  refine- 
ment of  the  pre.sent  Panamr  Canal 
known  as  the  Terminal  Lake  plan,  the 
construction — at  vastly  greater  cost — of 
a  new  canal  at  Panama  a  sea  level,  and 
the  building  of  canals  at  other  locations. 
TlMM  lasties  were  formally  pre.nented  to 
th«  Congress  by  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1947.  when  he  forwarded  the  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  under  Public  Law  280,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  without  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  first  major  step  In  the  congres- 
sional consideration  of  this  subject  was 
the  pa.<«.sage  of  House  Re.solution  44, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  authorizing  a  full 
and  complete  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
financial  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
For  that  purpo<:e  its  disUneui-^hed  cliair- 
man,  Hon.  Schxtyle-  Otis  Bl.\nd.  of  Vir- 
ginia, designated  a  special  .subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  Represen- 
tatives Tom  B  FucATi  and  Edw.'MU)  T. 
Miller  are  members. 

When  the  subcommittee's  studies  first 
started,  it  immediately  became  appar- 
ent that  this  Investigation,  of  nece.^ity. 
could  not  be  limited  to  statistical  studies 
of  tolls  but  would  touch  upon  the  entire 
Panama  Canal  problem,  and  require  a 
general  familiarity  with  n  fed  mat- 

ters of  considerable  comp.  ad  mag- 

nitude. To  secure  an  adequate  back- 
ground of  knowledge  the  subcommittee. 
In  addition  to  formal  hearings  and  con- 
sultations with  many  authorit  es  of 
eminence,  has  examined  an  extensive 
canal  literature  and.  durins  the  period 
April  18-22.  1949.  visited  the  Canal  Zone 
to  confer  with  Canal  officials  and  to  ob- 
serve the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
at  first  hand. 

To  the  end  that  some  of  Its  sources 
may  be  made  more  readily  available  to 
the  Congress  and  better  known  to  the 
country  at  large.  I  have  prepared  a  se- 
lected bibliography  on  the  Isthm.r>n 
Canal  question,  using  a  similar  compile- 
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tion  by  Representative  Willis  W  Brad- 
Icy.  CoNCRESSionAL  RzcoxB,  June  15,  1948, 
volume  94.  part  11  Append.x.  page 
A3«90,  as  a  base.  This  bibliography  in- 
cludes books.  Government  documents,  re- 
cently published  articles,  and  extensioDS 
of  remarks  m  the  CoHcuasaoiUL  Rbcobb. 

Among  the  recognized  authoritative 
worli^  on  the  Panama  Canal  are: 

Abbott.  Henry  L..  Problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (3d  ed,)  Kew  York.  MacmllUn  Ck)., 
1907. 

DuVal.  Milea  P.  Cadii  to  Cattaaj.  The 
■tory  of  the  long  diplomatic  etruggle  for 
the  Panama  Canal.  (2/^  ed.)  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Preaa,  1947. 

DuVal.  Miles  P.  And  tbe  Uountalna  WtU 
Move.  The  atory  of  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Stanford  University  Preaa. 
I»47. 

DuVal.  Mil<a  P..  The  Marine  Operating 
Problem!.  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Solution. 
Paper  presented  before  the  Panama  Section, 
American  Society  of  QtU  Knglnecn.  on  May 
30.  1943.  ASCZ  Proceedings.  February  1947, 
volume  73.  No.  2.  page  181;  reprinted  in 
extension  of  remarks  of  Representative  S.  O. 
BLAtn  In  CoNCacsciONAi.  Racon>.  volume  93. 
Appendix,  page  A 1176.  and  Marine  News. 
Augtut  1947.  XXXIV.  41 

Ooethals.  George  W..  The  Panama  Canal: 
An  Engineering  Treatise.  New  Tork.  Mc- 
Oraw-HUl  Co.,  1910  (2  toU  ) 

Johnson.  Emory  R.  The  Panama  Canal 
and  Commerce.  New  Tork  and  London. 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co..  1916 

Slbert.  William  L.,  and  Stevens.  John  P  , 
The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  New 
Tork  and  London.    D.  Appleton  4  Co ,  1915. 

The  great  con.^tructive  engineering 
contributions  of  the  late  Oenerah  Abbot 
and  Sibert,  the  late  John  F  Stevens,  who 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
CommLsslon.  1905-7,  and  the  late  Gen- 
eral Ooethals,  who  was  chairman  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Commission,  1907- 
14,  and  the  finst  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal:  the  well-known  historical  and 
basic  marine  operational  studies  of  Cap- 
tain DuVal;  and  the  original  and  funda- 
•mental  studies  of  Interoceanic  commerce 
by  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, entitle  the  works  of  these  au- 
thorities to  universal  consideration  by 
both  professional  interests  and  the 
general  public. 

The  principal  governmental  docu- 
mentation of  the  Panama  Canal,  1901- 
49,  is  as  follows: 

Laws  AtTTHoaiziMG  thz  AcqtnsrnoN  of  ths 
Camal  Zone.  Oomstbuctiom,  anb  Opkbation 

Act  to  provide  for  the  construcuon  of  a 
canal  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Approved  June  28.  1902 
( the  Spooner  Act ) . 

Act  to  proTlA?  for  the  construction  of  a 
lock  canal  connecung  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  method 
of  construction.     Approved  June  29.  190fl. 

Act  to  provide  for  the  opening,  mainte- 
nance, protection,  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  sanitation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone.  Approved  August 
24.  1912  (Panama  Canal  Act). 

CANAL   TtkATIXS   AND  CONVKNTTOMS 

Treaty  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  of  November  18,  1901  (Hay- 
Paimcefote  Treaty).    Treaty  Series,  No.  401. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  cf  Panama  of  No- 
vember 18,  1903  (Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty). 
Treaty  Series.  No.  431. 

Br^undary  convention  between  the  United 
States    and    Panama   oX   September    2.    1914 


(Prioe-LeFcvrc  Treaty).     Treaty  flcrtaa.  Ho. 
610. 

General  treaty  of  frietMlshlp  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  Amertea 
and  Panama  of  March  3,  IBM  (HuU-Alfaro 
Treaty ) .    Treaty  Sertea,  Wo.  M5. 
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Public  Resolution  No.  99  (S.  J.  Res.  117). 
Seventieth  Congreas.  Approved  March  2, 
1929. 

Repeal  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army,  and  the  United  States  Army  In- 
teroceanic Canal  Board  (H.  Doc.  No.  139,  72d 
Cong.). 

THTKO  LOCKS  PaOJBCT.  leS* 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Governor  of  the  Panaiaa  Canal  to  inves- 
tigate the  means  of  Inrr— Ing  tt«  capacity. 
Public  Resolution  No.  tS.  Seventy -fourth 
Congreas.     Approved  May  1.  I93C. 

Reimrt  on  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  fu- 
ture need  of  Interoceanic  commerce  (H.  Doe. 
No.  210,  76th  Cong). 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Ptsheriea;  Hearings  on  H.  R.  180.  H.  R. 
201,  R.  R.  202.  H  R  3ee7.  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  112.  Seventy-sixth  Congreas.  on 
March  14.  18,  and  16.  1BS9.  coneemtng  addi- 
tional Interoceanic  canal  facilities. 

Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals: 
Hear1n«rs  on  S.  2239  and  H  R  5129.  Seventy- 
BUth  Congress,  on  July  30  and  Augtist  8. 
1939.  concerning  additional  facUltlca  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Public  Law  391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
authorizirig  tbe  constructloa  at  additional 
faculties  for  the  Panama  Oanal.  Approved 
August  11.  1939. 

tSTRMUM    CANAL    SrUPIM    OMSaa    PCBUC    LAW 
aSO,   SIVBNTT -NINTH   OONHn* 

House  Committee  on  MndMnt  Marine 
and  Pitheries.  Kxccuuvc  hearings  on  H.  R 
4480,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  on  November 
15,  1946,  coitcemlng  nvestlgatlon  of  addi- 
tional Panama  Canal  facilities. 

Study  of  Additional  Panama  Canal  Pacill- 
ties  (H.  Rept.  No.  1213.  79th  Cong  ). 

Study  of  Addlttoaal  Panama  Canal  Fa- 
cilities (S.  Rept.  Mo.  Ma.  79th  Cong). 

Public  Law  280,  Seventy-ninth  Congreaa. 
Approved  December  28.  1945. 

House  Resolution  38.  Eightieth  Congress. 

Report  on  the  Panama  Canal  (H.  Rept. 
No.  781.  80th  Cong). 

Report  of  the  Governor  at  tbe  Panama 
Canal  under  Public  Law  280.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

House  Resolution  215.  Eighty-first  Con- 
greas, authorizing  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  Investigate 
various  matters  affecting  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, including  the  proposals  for  the  future 
Panama  Canal. 

House  Resolution  233.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, appropriating  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  conductuig  the  stiidies  and  investigations 
under  House  Resolution  215.  Eighty-first 
Congress. 
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House  Resolmion  44,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
authorizing  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
analysis  of  the  financial  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  requiring  Its  submission 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  June  SO. 
1949. 

House  Resolution  245.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
extending  the  time  for  submission  of  the 
report  under  Hou5e  Resolntlon  44,  Eighty- 
first   Congress,   to  September   1.    1949. 

House  Resolution  337,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
extending  the  time  for  submission  of  the  re- 
port under  Hcuse  Resoiutltm  44.  Eighty-fhr^t 
Congreas.  until  January  31.  1950. 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:  Hearings  before  Special  Subcom- 
mittee To  InTestigate  Panama  Canal  Tolls 
tinder  House  Resolution  44,  Eighty-first  Con- 


greaa.  on  March  14.  April  8.  19.  May  28 
June  6.  14.  1949. 

Investigation  ctf  Panama  Canal  ToUa— 
Interim  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1304  tug 
Cong). 

The  principal  published  articles  of  re- 
c»it  date  applicable  or  pertinent  to  the 
Panama  Canal  specifically  and  Inter- 
oc«inic  Canal  projects  generally,  .'ome  of 
which  have  been  included  in  ext  n.sions 
of  remarks  by  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  arc  likewise  listed  in  a  form 
convenient  for  reference,  as  follows : 
AToaac  BoacB,  sxcl-bitt,  and  natiomal  uuuum 
Baldwin.  Hanson  W..  What  Kind  at  War? 
AUanUc  Monthly.  July  1S49,  volume  184.  Mo. 
1.  page  22.  Reprinted  In  extension  of  re- 
marks of  Representative  TaoifAa  E.  MAimt. 
CoNcanaiONAL  Bscobb.  Appendix,  pa^  A4627. 
BetU,  Lt.  Col.,  A.  W..  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army.  Nuclear  W—pooi  Th« 
Military  Engineer.  March-April  1949,  voltmie 
XLI,  No.  380.  page  104  Reprinted  In  ei. 
tension  of  remarks  of  Repreaentatlve  TnoMsa 
E.  Ma«tin.  CowcaauioMAL  Racoaa,  Appendix, 
page  A171S. 

&adley.  Oen  Omar  M..  A  Balanced  Military 
fttaMlshment  The  MlUUry  Engineers, 
March-AprU.  !»«•,  voltim*  XLI,  No.  280.  paga 
101.  Reprinted  in  extension  of  remarks  ot 
Representative  Tbomas  E.  MAariN.  CoMcan. 
siONAL  Rccoaa,  AppendU,  page  A5402. 

Orovw,  Lt.  Gen.  Lealie  R  ,  United  StaUa 
Army  (retired).  Can  Nmt  Tork  Hide  Prom 
the  Atomic  Bomb?  Cosmopolitan,  Januarf 
1940,  volume  138,  No.  1.  page  41.  Hsprtoll«d 
in  extenalon  of  remarks  of  BspfsatatiM 
Thomas  e  Maxtin.  CoNOBaaatoMAL  Raooaa, 
AppeiidU.  page  A 160 

Hopklna,  Frederick  W.,  Socurlty  of  ttaa 
Panama  Transit  tn  th«  War.  United  States 
Naval  InsUtut*  Prof— dings.  March  1040. 
volume  76.  No.  5M.  pact  831.  nsprtalM  te 
extension  of  remarks  ot  lUprMentatlv*  Qumk 
W.  Thompson.  CowMsasuMfAL  Racoao.  Ap- 
pendix, page  A5085 

MAarnr,  Hon.  Tbomas  B..  The  Atomic  Bomb 
and  tbe  Isthmian  Canals.  Extension  of  re- 
marks quoting  an  article  by  Lt.  Oen.  Lcalla 
R.  Groves.  United  States  Army  (retired)  en- 
tiUed  "Can  New  Tork  Hide  From  the  Atomle 
Bomb?"  published  in  Cosmopolitan  January 
1949.  Reprinted.  CoNeaxaaioNAL  Racoas,  Ap- 
pendix, page  A16e. 

Maxttn.  Hon.  Thomas  E..  The  Atomic  Bomb 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  Extenaion  of  re- 
marks quoting  an  arUcle  by  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  F. 
Robinson,  United  Statea  Army,  published  tn 
the  MUltary  Engineer.  Januar>--February 
1949.  Reprinted.  Concbxssional  Racoao,  Ap- 
pendix, page  A775. 

Maxtin,  Hon.  Thomas  E.,  The  Panama 
Canal  and  Nuclear  Weapons.  Extensicm  of 
remarks  quoting  an  article  by  Lt.  Col.  A.  W. 
Betts.  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  Mates 
Army,  published  In  the  Military  Engineer. 
March-April  1949.  Conckxssional  Rbcoco, 
Appendix,  page  A1713. 

Maxtin,  Hon.  Thomas  E.,  Panama  Canal 
Serurlty  Against  Atomic  Attack.  Extension 
of  remarks  quoting  an  article  by  Lt.  Ccmdr. 
H.  B.  Seim.  United  States  Navy,  published  in 
the  USNI  Proceedings.  AprU  1949.  Con- 
casssKUTAL  Rkcobo,  AppendU.  page  A2639. 

Maxtin,  Hon.  Thomas  E^  Ftthrr**'"  Canals 
and  National  Defense.  Extcnakm  of  remarks 
quoting  an  article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwm. 
published  in  Atlantic  Monthly.  July  1949. 
CoNcaissiONAL  Racoao.  Appendix,  page  A4827. 
MuXTiN,  Hon.  TmncAs  E.,  A  Balanced  MUi- 
tary  Policy  for  the  United  States.  BxtensioD 
of  remarks  quoting  an  address  by  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  published  in  the  MUitary  Engi- 
neer. March- April  1040.  Reprinted,  Co*- 
CKXssiONAL  Rxcoao,  Appendi-x,  page  A5403. 

Hon.  David  M.  Potts.     The  Panama  Canal 
in  the  Atomic  Age.    Radio  address  over  the 
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Thomas  B.  MArrtM,  CoMoasssiONAi.  Ricoco. 
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SMlatt.  Can  Wc  Dafend  tht  Pan- 
CanaP  Tba  Satiarday  CTrntng  Post. 
Octobar  9.  1M8.  voltima  221.  No.  15.  pa«a  15. 
■on.  CXamk  W  THOMraoK.  Sacurlty  of  tha 
Panama  Transit  In  tba  War.  mansion  of 
Remarks  quoting  an  artlcla  by  Predarlck  W. 
Hopkins.  DublUbctf  In  Xh*  USNI  Proceedings. 
March  I  MO  CoHWaHWNSL  Rtcoas.  Ap- 
pendix, page  A5085. 
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Association    of    American     Ship 
Our   Ratkmal   Invaatment    In    tha 
Canal,    flhtppteff  Surrey.  April  1948. 
«.  No.  4. 

Hon.  8cwf TLn  Ona.  Tha  Case 
*raaant  Panama  Canal  Tolls.  Ex- 
tenakm  of  remarks  quoting  an  article  by 
Charlaa  L.  Wheeler,  published  In  the  Pactttc 
Marine  Rerleir.  April  IMS.  CoNcacaaioNAi. 
RxcoBi).  Appendix,  page  A23<M 

Bradley.  Hon.  Willis  W.  What's  Ahead  for 
the  Merchant  Marine.  Address  before  the 
Rotary  Club.  Baltimore,  Md ,  January  11. 
IMS.  Printed.  CoNcazssio.sAi.  Racoao.  Ap- 
pendix, page  Aaos 

Hand.  Hon.  T  Millxt.  What's  Ahead  POr 
tba  Merchant  Marine.  Bxtenalon  of  re- 
raarka  quoting  an  address  by  Hon.  Willis  W. 
Bradley  on  January  11.  1M9.  bafora  the 
Rotary  Club.  Baltimore.  Md.  CoiMnaaanntAL 
RacosD.  Appendix,  pata  A386. 

Morse,  Murray,  editor.  Wbo  Paya  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  Log.  July  1M7.  volume 
43.  No.  7.  paga  36. 

Ramkix.  Hon.  John  B.  Restoring  the  Pan- 
am*  Canal  ToU  Exemption  for  Coastwlae 
Trada.  Bxtenalon  of  remarks  quoting  a 
atatemant  by  Hon.  Charles  L.  Wheeler. 
Cowoaxaaiow AL  Rxcoas.  Appendix,  page  A2163. 

Rlgga.  Commander  Arthur  Stanley.  USNR 
(Retired).  What  Panaaoa  Canal  rimwiaali 
Mean  to  Tanker  Operators.  The  Oil  Pamm. 
April  194a.  Tolume  2.  No    4.  paga  151. 

Wheeler.  Hon.  Charlea  L.  The  Case 
AcnlBat  Praasnt  Panama  Canal  Tolla.  Ps- 
elfle  Manna  Retrlew.  April  1949.  page  60.  Re- 
printed in  extenalon  of  remarks  of  Represent- 
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Appendix,  page  A2306;  aiid  uf  Repraaentatue 
JoMM  B.  Rankin.  Cniiaa— iiinal  Ricoao.  Ap- 
pendix, page  AJ16S. 

TBXMIMAL   LAKX  PLAM 

Allkm.  Jornt.  Jb  .  The  Panama  Canal  and 
Mooaevelt  Inseparable  in 
off  remark*  quoting  an 
Bf  Bon.  Winia  W  Bradley  on  May  S.  1*47. 
In  WaahtngtCfl.  O  C .  before  the  Panama 
Canal  i^cmim  ot  the  United  Ststea.  Com« 
aaaaaioMA*.  9aeom.  volums  Vl,  part  II.  Ap- 
pendix, paga  A2127. 

■lami^  San.  Scnotim  Ona.  The  Martne 
OparattBf    Ihroblems.    Panama    Canal,    and 

ing  an  artlato  By  CM«.  miss  P.  OuVal.  U8N. 
pubUabed  in  tba  ASCK  Proceedluga,  Prbruary 
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BcAM»  Hon.  BCNVTLM  Orts,  The  Panama 
Canal  Operationa  o»  ■nfbMOTlnBf  • 
slon  of  remarka  blMllBf  M  MTilMI  By 
Arthur  Stanley  ■!«••  PuMMMrt  la 
Proceedluga.  Oacamber  1947.  CammmmomAt 
Rtcoao.  volume  94,  part  9.  Appendix,  page 
A19 

•rad!ley.  Ron  Prsd.  The  Panama  Canal,  ra- 
dio MMreaa  of  March  M.  1947.  CoNoaiaaioMAL 
Rbtwa  volume  93.  part  11.  Ai>()enUix.  paga 
A3M7 

Bradley.  Hon.  Pred.  The  Panama  Canal, 
radio  addreaa  dated  March  31.  1947.  Com- 
oaxaaioMAL  Racoao,  volume  99,  part  11.  Ap- 
pendix, page  AMSa. 

Bradley.  Hon  Willis  W  .  The  Panama  Canal 
and  Theodore  Rooaevelt  Inaeparable  in  Hla- 
tory.  Addraaa  before  the  PannnM  Canal  So- 
cieties of  the  United  Statea  en  May  3.  1947, 
In  Washington.  D  C.  Printed.  CoNoaaaaioNAt 
Rrcnao.  volume  93.  part  11.  Appendix,  page 
A2127 

>y.  Hon  WlUls  W  .  The  Pansma  Canal. 
>n  of  reniarks  quoting  a  radio  ad- 
of  the  late  Hon  Pred  Bradley  of  Itarrh 
34.  1947.  CoNGBxaaxoMAi.  Racoao.  volunrn  93. 
part  11.  Appendix,  page  A2597 

Bradley.  Hon.  Willis  W..  The  Panama  Canal. 
Extension  of  remarks  quoting  a  radio  ad- 
dreaa  of  the  Inta  Hon  Fred  Bradley  of  March 
31.  1947.  CotManaaioNAL  RECoao.  volume  93. 
part  11.  Appendix,  page  A263'i. 

Bradley.  Hon.  Willis  W  .  What  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal?  Address  of  April  19.  1948.  before 
the  Coamoa  Club.  Waahlngton.  D  C  Con- 
oaxaaioNAi.  Racoao.  volume  94.  part  10.  Ap- 
pendix, page  A2449. 
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Pion  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the 
proper  determination  of  the  Isthmian 
Cans]  policy  presents  major  issues  affect- 
ing the  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  including  im- 
portant diplomatic  and  treaty  situations, 
international  and  domestic  shipping, 
maritime  and  engineering  agencies,  and 
involving  vast  expenditures  of  public 
funds. 

The  implications  of  these  issues  are  so 
grave  that  they  cannot  be  taken  lightly 
but  require  the  most  deliberate  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Congress. 
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or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TXNKXaBXB 

EN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Atigust  26  ^  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jwie  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  Mx.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  a  message  by  C.  Wilson 
Harder,  president  of  the  Natlonsd  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  dated 
Augxist  17,  1949.  in  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  the  CMahoney- 
Kefauver  antimonopoly  merger  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

C.  WUaon  Harder,  president  of  the  Natioosl 
Federation  ol  Independent  Bualneaa.  today 
congratulated  Members  of  the  Houae  for 
their  overwhtsUnlng  favorable  vote  on  tha 
OMahoiu'V-Krfnuver  antimonopoly  merger 
bill.  In  Identical  meaaagea  to  Majority 
leader  John  W.  McCoaMACK.  DaoMMrat, 
Maaaarhuaetta,  and  to  Minority  taadar 
JoaxTM  W  MsaTtN,  BepubUaaa,  Maaaachu- 
aetu,  Mr,  Harder  aaid  thai  paaai^  of  the 
leglslaiiun  "la  a  deXUilte  atep  In  tha  direction 
of  promoting  Independent  and  amall  busi- 
uaaa  welfare."  At  the  SMme  time  Mr  Harder 
railed  on  Senate  Majority  Leader  Scorr  W. 
LocAa,  Democrat.  Illinois.  Minority  Leader 
KxifNCTH  WHxaxT,  Republican.  Nebraaka, 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
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Fat  McCmmaw.  Democrat.  Nevada,  for  Im- 
■MttM*  Stnata  action  on  the  leflslatton. 
Mr.  fcrdtr  told  the  Senator*  that  Inde- 
pendent and  amall-bualneie  men  have  been 
very  worried  over  the  threat  poeed  to  their 
welfare  by  the  current  gigantic  b\i«lneaa 
merger  trend  He  said  thM  tf«l«y  on  the 
matter  might  be  fatal.  PoUowlng  U  the 
text  of  theae  meeaagea: 

To  Ifajortty  Leader  McCobmacx.  Minority 
Leader  liAamf : 

"We  eongratuUte  Memberi  of  the  Houac 
for  tbetr  overwhelming  favorable  vote  on  the 
mjahnrr]-  rTrftiiTrr  antlmonopoly  OMVpH 
bUI.  ■  R  2734.  Paaaage  of  this  leglatatlOB 
U  a  definite  step  In  the  direction  of  promot- 
ing Indepeotfent  and  amall  bualneea  welfare. 
We  hav»  watched  with  great  anxiety  the 
gfowind  trend  toward  greater  and  yet  greater 
glMit  bualHMi  concentration  brought  about 
In  grant  pnrt  by  monopoiutlc  mergera  of 
competing  bUBlneaae*.  Action  by  the  Houae 
at  tbla  time  comes  aa  a  much-needed  stlmu- 
lua  tc  our  members  and  to  all  Independent 
and  small  firms.  As  you  know  since  1945 
we  of  the  federation  have  aotight  paaaage 
of  this  legUUtion.  We  have  done  ao  be- 
cause of  repeated  demands  by  our  Nation- 
wide Independent  and  small-buslneaa  and 
profcaatonal  man  membership.  We  have  to- 
day called  on  Senate  leaders  for  Immediate 
action  on  this  blU   ' 

To  Senators  Scott  Lucas.  Kcicnith  Whowt, 
and  Pat  McCAaaAit: 

"As  you  know,  the  House  passed  yesterday 
the  O'Maboney-Kefauver  antlmonopoly  mer- 
ger btU.  H.  R  2734.  Paaaage  of  thla  legisla- 
tion la  a  definite  step  In  the  direction  of 
promoting  Independent  and  small  business 
w*Unr*.  The  Senate  should  lose  no  time  in 
foUowtng  the  House  lead  on  this  matter. 
The  threat  to  Independent  and  small  bual- 
neea Inherent  In  the  present  giant  business 
merger  trend  Is  so  Immediate  and  so  vital 
that  delay  on  this  legislation  may  well  be 
fatal.  Otir  Nation-wide  Independent  nnd 
small -b«itaMa  and  professional  man  mem- 
bership ha*  demanded  since  1945  that  Cun- 
greea  adopt  this  bar  to  monopoly-producing 
— fgers.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation without  delay  and  that  it  will  report 
the  me— uri  favorably  to  the  Sen'ate  for  vote. 
We  are  depending  on  yuu  for  action  on  this 
matter." 


SUteaeat  by  Assrstant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Pkiiip  Kaiser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNXSUT* 

IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Fridau,  August  26  •  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2  > .  194S 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  a 
fine  American  and  an  outstanding  young 
man  this  week  took  the  oath  of  A.ssLstant 
S-cretary  of  Lal)or.  Present  at  the 
ceremonies  were  many  distinguished 
^vemment  officials.  lat)or  leaders,  and 
bu^ineoHMn.  1  mak  imanimwii  OMUcnt 
to  hav*  prtettd  la  the  Appmdix  of  the 
RsccRo  the  remarics  of  Mr.  Philip  Kaiser. 
made  at  the  time  he  assumed  his  ofSce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccbd. 
as  foUovs: 

Mr  Secretary,  llr.  Juatlea  Black,  limnhara 
of  Oongraaa.  colleagues,  and  frienda.  I  would 
not  be  btxman  if  I  didn't  say  that  thla  U  one 
01  ih»  Itapptaat  and  proudest  days  of  my  life. 


To  be  given  an  opportunity  to  serve  under 
the  able  leadership  of  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  Tobln  la  as  much  as  any  man  can 
aak.  I  aaaume  thla  aaalgnment  with  humil- 
ity: I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting. 

As  I  see  It.  our  Oovernment  today  has  two 
basic  objectives:  Strengthanlag  and  expand- 
ing our  democracy  at  hone  and  achieving  a 
democratic  peace  abroad — a  peace  which  will 
frtistrate  totalitarian  lam  In  all  Its  forma. 
Thaae  objecttvea  are  Inextricably  Interwoven: 
each  suatatns  and  buttreaaea  the  other,  and 
the  achievement  of  k>oth  la  esaentlal  If  the 
great  potential  of  the  American  way  of  life 
la  to  be  realised. 

In  waging  this  t>attle  for  democracy  and 
peace,  our  Oovernment  must  have  the  full 
and  active  support  of  all  of  our  people  and 
their  free  Institutions:  the  genius  of  our  way 
of  life  has  enabled  us  to  achieve  great  things 
through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry.     And  so  It  must  continue. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Secretary.  It  la  most  ap- 
propriate. I  think,  at  the  swearlng-ln  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  work  of  American  trade-unions  In  the 
foreign  field.  Since  the  end  of  the  war.  par- 
ticularly, American  latK>r  has  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  the  fight  for  democracy  abroad. 
It  has  supplied  men.  money,  and  inspiration 
to  help  free  trade-unionists  all  over  the 
world  It  has  preached  the  true  gospel  that 
communism  imprisons  and  destroys  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  that  totalltarlanlam  and 
free  trade-unionism  are  utterly  Irreconcil- 
able. This  work  American  trade-unions  have 
done  freely  and  voluntarily — aa  an  expression 
of  their  boundless  faith  that  free  trade- 
unionism  Is  a  constructive,  democratic  al- 
ternative to  totalitarianism.  This  work  rep- 
resents democratic  idealism  operating  at  Its 
best.  I  venture  to  say  that  only  our  Amerl- 
csn  system  could  have  nurtured  it. 

I  would  alao  say.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
international  work  of  this  Department  could 
not  be  successful  without  the  generous  and 
sincere  support  of  the  American  business- 
man. As  the  United  States  representative 
at  ILO  meetings,  I  have  had  the  very  good 
fortune  of  collaborating  with  our  employer 
as  well  as  our  worlter  representatives.  These 
employer  representatives  carry  the  banner  of 
free  America  with  dignity.  IntelllKence.  and 
courage.  Several  times  at  Geneva  last  June, 
all  of  ua — Oovernment.  employer,  and  work- 
er delegates — observed  that  we  of  the  United 
States  had  one  very  Important  advantage 
ow  many  otiMr  eoun tries.  We  are  in  fun- 
damental agrMBMnt  as  to  our  objectives, 
though  we  may  sometimes  disagree  on  de- 
tails. All  of  us  agree  as  to  the  validity  of 
our  way  of  doing  things  and  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  our  common  alma — and  this  amity  Is 
a  blessing  we  must  never  lose  sight  of. 

I  c&n't  help  but  note  with  pleasure.  Mr 
Secretary,  that  many  of  my  Oovernment  col- 
leaguea  within  and  outside  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment are  here  today.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  them  for  many 
years.  They  are  men  and  woman  devotad 
to  the  public  weal,  not  Intermtad  la  iwmiliig 
the  special  interests  of  any  one  group,  but 
rather  in  serving  the  conunon  welfare.  I 
l<x>k  forward  to  many  more  years  of  close 
collaboration  with  this  distinguished  group 
ol  public  servants 

And  now.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  cioa*  on  a 
personal  note.  There  are  here  tuUay  many 
of  my  cloaa  relatives.  Including,  I  am  proud 
to  aay.  my  father.  76  years  young.  He  came 
to  this  country  alaaost  SO  years  ago.  fleeing 
aocial  and  economic  oppression  and  religious 
parmcutlon.  He  can\e  here  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  live  In  a  free  society — where 
men  could  earn  their  bread  by  honest  toil 
and  wcrahtp  Ood  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience:  where  children  of 
Immigrants  were  provided  opportunities  com- 
mensurate with  their  abilities.  He  found 
these  things.     He  found  a  UXe-giving  spirit 


of  freedom,  for  to  him  the  baale  concept  of 
life  ha«  baen  the  invlolablllry  of  the  Indi- 
vidual paraonallty.  He  tolled  hard  In  thla 
vineyard  and  Inculcated  in  his  3S  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  a 
setvae  of  deep  devotion  to  a  country  where 
his  aspirations  have  become  a  reality.  If  he 
feels  proud  today.  I  am  most  happy  for  him. 
Mr  Secretary.  It  will  be  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  aerve  President  Truman  and  your- 
self loyally  and  faithfully,  and  with  all  tha 
energy  and  ability  at  my  disposal. 


Farm  Price  Supports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  24,  1949. 

This  editorial  quotes  Senator  Lucas  of 
Illinois  in  regard  to  farm  price  supports. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  industry  is  its 
own  spokesmen  in  the  various  news- 
papers and  magazines.  They  do  not  real- 
ize their  dependence  on  agriculture. 

I  am  inserting  a  tabulation  showing 
the  income  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  per  capita  income  for  comparative 
years : 
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I  wonder  If  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
knew  that  the  State  of  New  York  would 
lose  approximately  $14,000,000,000  if 
farm  Income  drops  back  to  1941  levels? 
This  happens  to  be  the  case  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  farm 
areas.  I  would  like  to  warn  them  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to- 
ward farm  prices  and  its  influence  on 
the  public,  may  force  farm  prices  back 
to  1941  levels  and  that  if  it  does,  the  State 
of  New  York  will  lose  $14,000,000,000  of 
annual  income  that  it  now  has. 

There  is  no  escape  for  the  State  of 
New  York  if  they  Insist  that  farm  prices 
are  too  high  and  must  come  down.  The 
Income  of  their  State  will  ratio  down- 
Urard  with  gross  farm  income.  Then  in- 
stead of  having  cheap  food,  they  will 
liave  unemployment  and  relief  rolls. 
Then  our  Nation  will  find  itself  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  some 
public  servants  had  best  remember  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer  who  is  the  producer  of  our 
wealth  which  annually  springs  from 
mother  earth.  The  national  income  is 
year  after  year  almost  exactly  seven 
times  the  farm  income.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  fact  for  a  moment. 
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The  editorial   from   the  Wall   Street 
Journal  follows: 


■  TOO  FAIf 

Senator  Ltxia.  who  speaks  for  the  admin- 
istration in  Congress,  said  the  other  day 
that  the  Government  has  gone  too  far  in 
Its  farm  price-support  program.  Unless  It  is 
trimmed  people  will  be  so  bitter  that  well 
break  the  whole  Pederal  farm  program  down." 
The  blttetneas  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
comes  from  the  fact  that  people  find  them- 
selves paying  high  prices  for  food  whilst  great 
quantmes  of  grain,  butter,  potatoes,  and  the 
like  He  usdeas  In  Oovernment  warehouses. 
It  is  to  aastlage  this  bitterness  that  Congresa 
is  debating  a  host  of  suggested  new  farm  pro- 
grams. 

All  these  plans  have  one  thing  In  common. 
All  are  designed  to  give  to  one  segment  cf  the 
economy,  the  farmers,  a  guaranteed  Income 
to  be  paid  for  If  necessary  by  taxing  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

The  problem,  as  Mr.  Lucas  so  realiatlcally 
notes.  Is  to  select  the  farm  price-support  level, 
or  the  subsidy  level,  which  will  give  the  farm- 
er his  guaraoities  but  will  not  create  any  of 
the  absurdities  that  make  for  this  bitterness. 
That  Is  a  problem  that  makes  easy  the 
question  of  how  many  angels  can  dance  on 
a  pin  head. 

At  tbe  pnamt  price-support  level  the  Gov- 
•rament  Is  paying  carloads  uf  nearly  every- 
thing becaiae  the  set  price  is  higher  than 
the  going  market  price.  To  take  one  case, 
the  Government  now  holds  many  million 
buahels  of  grain  and  Is  currently  buying  new 
grain  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mUllon  biish- 
els  a  week.  That  is  grain  that  does  not  go 
into  bread,  mest.  or  milk.  And  it  means 
that  the  housewife  pays  more  for  and  uses 
less  of  these  things  than  need  be. 

It  should  not  surprise  Mr.  Ldcas  that  this 
breeds  blttemass  """"g  housewives.  Por  it 
has  even  be^n  to  raise  questions  in  the  Graui 
Bait:  we  printed  here  recently  a  warning  from 
tte  Des  Moines  Register  that  com  price  sup- 
ports are  too  high. 

Let  us  suppose  the  support  levels  were 
reduced.  If  they  were  put  below  the  free 
market  price,  the  absurdity  would  be  ended. 
The  Gcvernir.ent  would  not  longer  have  to 
absorb  great  siirpluaes:  there  would  be  no 
surplus.  The  world's  stomach  Is  big  enough 
to  absorb  it  all  at  the  right  pnce.  Europe 
alone  would  eat  vastly  more  if  it  could  get 
more  for  Its  scarce  dollars. 

But  If  the  support  price  were  below  the  free 
price,  the  support  price  would  be  meaning- 
less. The  support  program  then  would  htirt 
no  one  nor  help  anyone;  it  might  as  weU  not 
exist. 

To  have  any  meaning  the  support  price 
must  be  above  tha  free  price.  And  tf  it  is 
the  fnpe  price,  by  however  so  little, 
the  absiuxlltles  Mr.  Lvcas  fears  come  to 
-many  housewives  crimp  while  Govern- 
ment warehouses  bulge. 

So  It  bolls  down  to  this:  Ifafree  prices  are 
high  enough  to  satisfy  the  farmers  there  Is 
no  need  for  any  support  program.  If  they 
are  not.  any  selected  support  level  above  the 
market  price  wUl  create  the  absurdities,  and 
hence  the  bitterness. 

Nor  Is  this  done  away  with  by  adopting 
Secretary  Bracnan's  production  controls  with 
cash  subsidies  to  farmers.  For  here  again 
la  the  aame  old  dilemma. 

As  the  quotas  are  shrunk  to  avoid  sur- 
pliises  and  high  subsidies,  we  have  the  ab- 
surdity of  shortages  and  high  prices  while 
great  acres  lie  fallow.  Tet  if  the  quotas  are 
not  shrunk,  there  is  the  bitterness  of  end- 
less subsidies  from  the  taxpayer.  The  more 
that  pours  from  the  fields  the  greater  wuuid 
be  the  burden  of  these  subsidies. 

It  is  not  in  fact  a  question,  as  Senator 
L(7CA8  would  persuade  us.  of  the  tlnkerers 
having  gone  too  far.  Once  you  accept  the 
principie  that  any  group  is  entitled  to  any 


l!sed  and  arbitrary  ahare  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  world's  work  you  walk  head-on  into 
alMMrdlllee  and  bittemeea.  Once  you  start 
thai  way.  anywhere  Is  too  far. 


Dc<iicatory  Address  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fease Lenis  Johnson  at  Yeshiva  Uni- 
▼crsity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

Of  XLLHf  OIB 

IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  August  26  (legislatiiJe  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  enlight- 
ening and  understanding  address  deliv- 
ered by  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  John- 
son recently  at  the  dedicatory  exercises 
at  Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  City. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  pharmacy  at  the  Pentagon  In  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation  there  Is  a  poster  which 
gives  strength  and  confidence  to  every  patient 
who  stops  at  the  window  to  get  his  prescrip- 
tion filled.  It  is  the  {u^yer  of  a  doctor  who 
addresses  himself  first  to  his  God  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"Thy  eternal  providence  has  sppointed  me 
to  watch  over  the  life  anci  health  cf  Thy 
creatures.  May  the  love  for  my  art  actuate 
me  at  all  times;  may  neither  avarice  nor 
miserliness,  nor  thirst  for  glory,  or  for  a  great 
reputation  engage  my  mind:  for  the  enemies 
of  truth  and  philanthropy  could  easily  de- 
ceive me  and  make  me  forgetful  of  my  lofty 
aim  of  doing  good  to  Thy  chUdren.  May  I 
never  see  In  the  patient  anything  but  a  fellow 
creature  in  pain.  Grant  me  strength,  time, 
and  opportunity  always  to  correct  what  I 
have  acquired,  always  to  extend  Its  domain; 
for  icnowledge  is  immense  and  the  spirit  of 
man  can  extend  infinitely  to  enrich  ItaeU 
daily  with  new  requirements.  Today  he  can 
discover  his  errors  of  yesterday  and  tomor- 
row he  may  obtain  a  new  light  on  what 
he  thinks  himself  sure  of  today.  O  God, 
Thou  has  appointed  me  to  watch  over  the 
life  and  health  of  Thy  creatures:  here  am  I 
ready  for  my  vocation,  and  now  I  turn  unto 
Thy  calling." 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  prayer 
of  Dr.  Malmonides.  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
recognise  It. 

Today  you  are  dedicating  a  number  of 
buildings,  all  of  which  will  promote  learning 
and  Improve  the  facilities  of  this  university. 
A  great  university  such  as  Yeshiva,  with  its 
high  standards  of  scholarship,  has  many 
•eeds.  It  needs  libraries  and  recitation 
halls,  dorniitories  and  recreation  faculties. 
Thanks  to  the  traditional  philanthropy  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  thanks  especially  to 
you,  Mr.  Charles  Sliver,  many  of  Ye8falva*s 
fondest  hopes  have  already  been  reallaed.  I 
have  every  confidence  In  the  future  of  thla 
great  university. 

What  Interests  me  particularly  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  this  time  is  that  you  are 
including  an  administration  foundation  for 
a  medical  school. 

It  would  be  most  fitting  to  predicate  the 
dedication  of  a  medical  school  at  Yeshiva 
TTnlverslty  on  the  name  and  fame  of  Mal- 
monides. the  great  Jewish  medieval  phUoso- 
pher  who  matched  his  worldly  wisdom  with 


his  medical  skill   and  hU  Intereat  la 
with  bis  faith  In  Ood. 

The  doctor  Is  a  tradition  in  the  life  of  the 
Jew  Healers.  a«  distinguished  from  medi- 
cine men  «■  sorcerers,  appear  on  the  Jew- 
tah  scene  In  Biblical  times.  Stories  of  their 
skill  In  their  profession  come  down  to  tu 
through  the  ages.  Physicians  to  kings  and 
queens,  caliphs,  sultans,  and  popes,  these 
skillful  Jewish  scholars  never  lost  touch  with 
the  healing  needs  of  the  common  man.  They 
have  sen-ed  ail  mankind,  even  foes  as  well 
as  Mends. 

Like  Malmonides.  the  great  Jewish  doctors 
were  learned  men,  men  who  knew  the  his- 
tory and  the  cultttfe  of  their  people.  Many 
of  them  woiild  have  qualified  as  rabbis  as 
well  ns  physicians.  Indeed.  Malmonides,  aa 
you  so  well  know,  did  himself  make  original 
monumental  contributions  to  Jewish  rab- 
binical scholarship  and  In  fact  promulgated 
a  religious  creed  which  appears  In  the  prayer 
books  of  your  liturgy  for  dally  recital. 

It  is  no  chance  coincidence,  therefore,  that 
out  of  the  Yeshiva  Theological  School  there 
should  now  emerge  a  medical  school.  In 
this  new  development,  moreover,  Yeshiva 
University  is  following  In  that  tradition  well 
established  In  our  country.  Pnr  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  ualversities  began  as 
schools  for  ministers  of  the  gospel — Harvard. 
Yale,  Brown.  Cornell,  Catholic  Dnlverslty, 
Duke — to  name  but  a  few. 

The  Yeshiva  has  its  roots  In  antiquity.  It 
was  an  established  educational  institution 
in  Palestine  and  Babylon  long  before  the 
modern  university  was  developed.  And  It 
always  was  somsttUag  more  than  a  school 
for  rabbis.  It  wae  always  the  center  for  edu- 
cation of  laymen  as  well  as  spiritual  leaders. 
As  far  back  as  the  fifth  century.  It  was  of- 
fering a  variety  of  courses  covering  many 
subjects  of  general  Interest.  Manual  train- 
ing, music,  even  athletics  found  place  in  the 
life  and  curriculimi  of  the  Yeshiva.  While 
the  baaic  education  concentrated  on  the 
Talmud  and  the  Commentaries  upon  the 
Texts,  more  worldly  subjects  were  not  Ig- 
nored. Moreover,  there  has  always  been  an 
interchange  of  cultures  Uetwseu  the  Jews 
and  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  The  Greek,  the  Arabic,  and  other 
cultures  have  had  their  Impact  on  Jewish 
leanUng  and  have  In  turn  been  Influenced 
by  Jewish  scholars. 

Now,  here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a 
great  Yeshiva  University,  and  it  la  truly  a 
part  at  our  American  culture. 

America  is  a  great  pattern;  though  woven 
of  many  varied  faiths  and  ctistoms,  still  It 
Is  of  one  cloth — of  a  cloth  that  is  one  In  tha 
basic  Ideals  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — of  tol- 
erance, of  individual  dignity,  ol  fair  play,  and 
of  justice. 

On  this  very  day,  Jtine  12.  1T76,  thirteen 
long  years  before  the  PMeral  Constitution 
was  adopted,  the  p>eople  of  Virginia  set  up  the 
first  bill  of  rights  as  the  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment. That  bill  of  rights  was  destined  to 
serve  as  the  guide  for  other  States.  More- 
over, It  was  the  model  for  that  BlU  of  Rights 
which  was  Incorporated  in  the  first  ten 
amendments  of  the  FMeral  Constitution.  It 
is  fortultoua  Indeed,  that  the  day  of  the  lay- 
ing of  a  cornerstone  of  this  great  Jewish 
university  should  coincide  with  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  by  Virginia  of  the  bill  of 
rights. 

The  fact  that  this  Jewish  university. 
Yeshiva  University,  equipped  and  maintained 
as  It  Is  almost  wholly  by  funds  donated  by 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith,  holds  It  docss 
wide  open  to  Jew  and  gentile  alike,  would 
have  pleased  our  founding  fathos,  the  great 
liberals  of  our  early  history. 

There  is  additional  slf^niflcance  to  this  oc- 
casion. The  establishment  by  the  Jewlab 
community  of  a  medical  school  at  this  time, 
is  a  great  public  service.  The  country  Is 
badly  in  need  of  doctors,  and  no  one  feels 
the  shortage  more  acutely  than  do  our  armed 
forces.    Part  of  this  shortage  Is  traceable  t«) 
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fault  J  dLsuibutlon  Ic  tb«  past  of  tb«  medical 
UlHit  w  had.  to  a  talliBv  to  f*t  maximum 
■Aclint  nat  oC  ttaa  tfoetors  «•  had  on  duty, 
and  to  tha  abaenc*  of  unified  policies  among 
tha  tbrca  acnrtarca  of  our  national  defenaa. 
Many  of  thaaa  faulu  we  now  are  hoping  to 
correct.  In  my  oOce  In  Waahlngton  we  haTa 
■et  up  a  Director  of  Medical  Serrkwa  for  tba 
National  MUitary  latablUbmcnt.  He  U  bein« 
aaatcnad  with  the  responatbUlty  and  equipped 
wtth  ttaa  auUMrlty  to  eeUbliab.  control,  and 
■U|MM!aa  poileles.  atandarda.  and  programa 
to  gorera  all  the  medical  wnlcaa  of  the  three 
military  depvtmenu. 

Whan  the  Teahiva  Medical  School  beglna  to 
•end  out  graduatca.  I  hope  the  military  acrv- 
ic^  wUl  attract  a  number  of  them.  A  medi- 
cal career  in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
haa  lu  rewarda  and  satlafactions  beyond  and 
above  the  feea  of  clTUlan  practice.  We  shall 
atrlTe  constanby  to  make  the  military  medi- 
cal caraar  profeaaionally  attractive  to  the 
young  graduate. 

Th«  national  defense  calls  for  a  wide  ra- 
riety  of  talents.  And  medicine  stands  high 
^n  our  priority  lists.  To  be  well  defended, 
planea  and  shipa  and  bomba  and  tanks  are 
not  tnmigh  We  still  muat  have  men.  good 
nes.  attnng  men.  men  who  can  stand  up  un- 
der Um  rlgora  of  ntpdam  battle,  beat  back 
aa  aggrcaaor's  blow,  and  then  rout  him 
conapleuly  To  do  that  succeMfuUy  calls 
for  efflcient  and  adequate  medical  support 
of  the  fighting  team. 

9oK  oar  vmtntry  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  aaMqaney  calls  for   the   united  effort 
ot  aU  AJDHlcans.    A  tutted  America,  a  pre- 
irlca.  will  mean  a  strong  America; 
a  strong  America  means  an  America  no 
aOTreaaor  would  dare  atUck. 

Intacrcnt  in  the  fundamental  strength 
ta  the  respect  of  Americana  for  each  other, 
a  faith  of  all  in  the  dignity  of  each.  So. 
la  doateg.  aa  in  opening.  I  go  back  to  the 
Jevlata  tnutttlon  of  learning  and  read  you 
tba  credo  ot  the  teachers  at  Jabneh  1.800 
rears  ago.  J%bneh  waa  probably  one  of  the 
earlteat  prototypea  ot  the  in^aent  Teshlta. 
It  waa  aaved  from  the  sword  ot  Vespaalan 
by  tba  special  plea  of  lu  founder.  Rabban 
Jocanan.  and  ttaa  story  ta  undoubtedly  fully 
familiar  to  most  of  you. 

Here  U  the  credo: 

"I  am  a  creature  of  God  and  so  U  my  fel- 
low man.  I  go  early  to  my  work  and  he  to 
hia.  He  does  not  boast  of  hta  labor  nor 
I  of  mine  •  •  •  Whether  a  man  ac- 
great  things  or  small,  his  rewards 
tta«  same  tf  oiUy  hla  heart  be  set  upon 
Heaven. " 

I  commend  this  lofty  spirit  of  that  simple 
belief  to  Americans  everywhere.  A  school 
such  aa  this  Teahiva  University  that  taadkM 
auch  a  doctrine  as  the  credo  of  Jabneh  la 
Ittdscd  a  national  aaaet  and  a  stirring  symboi 
or  the  American  Ideal. 
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Borrowed  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  Ri3IARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  ■AMS.VS 

Df  THB  House  OP  RSPBIBNTATTVIS 

triduy.  August  28.  1949 

Mr.  CCLE  o'   K'"«;*s.     M 
under  Ie*ve  to  my  rcr. 

Kicou.  I  include  ite  fallowing  editoi  :ai 
Appealing  in  the  Jotaslown  *Pa.>  Tnb- 
■ne  of  Aofust  3S.  1M«: 


•^"  tiker. 

.1  the 


example  in  Cambria  County  of  a  similar  ab- 
sence of  political  morals. 

The  other  day  Republican  County  Chair- 
man Bdklns  charged  that  furniture  had  been 
removed  from  the  courthouse  at  Ebensburg, 
loaded  on  a  truck,  and  taken  to  Democratic 
headquarters  in  Johnstown.  Now.  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  Torquato  retorts  that  the 
furniture  consisted  of  only  two  tables  and 
two  chairs,  and  that  in  any  event  it  waa 
merely   "borrowed." 

We  doubt  whether  that  defense  would 
stand  up  in  court.  Borrowing  county  prop- 
erty, regardless  of  iu  value.  U  not  to  be 
considered  so  lightly.  It  discloses  a  disretcard 
for  the  righu  of  the  taxpayers  which  is  amaz- 
ing. And  the  fact  that  It  was  borrowed  for 
the  purposes  of  a  political  organization  ag- 
gravates, rather  than  lessens,  the  offense.  In 
winning  control  of  the  courthouse,  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  did  not  win  the  right  to 
dispoae  furtively  of  the  property  of  taxpayers 
of  this  county. 

Repiibllcan  County  Commissioner  Cirrus  W. 
Davis  said  there  was  no  record  in  the  minutes 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sale  or  rental  of 
furniture,  and  as  a  member  of  the  b<Jtird  he 
proposes  to  ask  an  Investigation  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  As  this  is  written,  we  have 
not  heard  from  the  two  Democratic  members 
of  the  board  of  commissioners.  Mr.  Farrell 
and  Mr.  Owens.  As  It  stands,  however,  this 
episode  indicates  a  high-handed  contempt 
for  their  authority  over  the  courthouse  which 
the  board  of  commlaaioners  can  hardly  con- 
done. 

Apart  from  the  stupidity  involved  In  this 
case,  in  which  the  risk  of  discovery  so  greatly 
overshadowed  the  apparently  small  value  of 
the  borrowed  furniture.  It  reveals  an 
arrogance  that  is  almost  Incredible  But  even 
worse  than  stupidity  and  arrogance  is  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Torquato.  chairman  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  Cambria  County,  seems  to  see 
nothing  morally  wrong  about  it — Just  as  the 
Presidents  military  aide.  Major  General 
Vaughan.  saw  nothing  wrong  about  accepting 
presents  from  a  businessman  with  an  ax  to 
grind,  or  Intervening  to  relax  for  his  friends 
the  impartial  operation  of  Federal  regu- 
lations. 

If  these  things  are  symbolic,  and  the  public 
accepts  them  aa  a  matter  of  course,  then  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  on  the  course  of  politi- 
cal corruption.  The  case  of  the  "borrowed" 
county  furniture  should  t>e  pursued  to  Its 
conclusion,  so  that  no  one  will  t>e  tempted 
to  make  free  with  the  property  of  the 
taxpayers  agam. 


Friends  Who  Are  Enemiei 


The  Um  moral  tone  in  Waahlngton.  Ulus- 
tratad  moM  graphically  in  tho  Vatmhan  case. 
MOOM  to  ba  eontaglous-     Now  we  have  an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARi-EY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wrsT  viacnriA 
IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AuQiLst  26  i  legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2),  1949  _ 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Co»6U8Sional  Ricoro 
an  article  from  the  August  1949  issue  of 
the  Kiwanls  magazine,  which  should  be 
tn'  .;  to  all  Members  of  Congress 

an-i  active  to  ail  critics  o(  COQ':ress. 

Entitled  Friends  Who  Are  Wnuaim," 
It  speaks  a  word  In  behnlf  e- 

sentative  government  u.nd  ;  ..  .i\t 

need  for  more  responsible  c; 

There  being  no  v  a.v.  article 

was  ordered  to  be  pi .  .  ihe  Rxcoao. 

as  foUovs: 


F.iiEi(o«  Who  Arz  ENziOBa 
(By  Thomaa  W.  Christopher) 

THK    GAOTLIXS    WHO     AXZ     ALWATS     LAMPOOIVTlVa 

CONGRCSS     ABZ     TZARIMG     DOWN     DEMOCHACT 

mSTXAO    THKT     SHOULD    BZ    OFrXZING     INTZL- 

uozMT  cxrricisM 

I  wonder,  sometimes,  if  some  people  might 
be  led  Into  thinking  that  the  institution 
of  Congress  should  be  abolished.  Nobody 
speaka  a  good  word  for  it.  Newspaper  col- 
umnists make  a  comfortable  living,  or  better, 
by  pointing  with  scorn  and  anger  at  its  fall- 
ings and  faults.  The  comics  constantly  pic- 
ture Congressmen  as  big.  fat  buffoons  who 
never  give  a  'bought  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  children  grow  into  men  and 
women  with  this  image  indelibly  stamped 
in  their  minds — and  some  become  Congress- 
men. CoUege  professors  talk  of  the  science 
of  Government  and  scoff  at  the  art  of  politics 
and   "politicking." 

Yet,  it  Is  pretty  safe  to  a.wume  that  these 
critics  do  not  favor  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
stitution, for  a  goodly  number  of  them  have 
shown  that  they  would  Jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  as  a  Member  of  the  body.  Their 
criticism,  then,  is  not  aimed  at  destroying 
the  institution,  but.  at  best,  at  Improving 
the  product— and  all  of  us  must  subscribe 
to  that.  But  we  need  to  evaluate  not  only 
the  ppxluct.  but  also  the  effect  of  the  crltl- 
r  It  seems  never  to  occur  to  some  of 
.mnists  and  comic  writers  that  medi- 
cine intended  to  cure  a  fever  sometimes  kills 
the  pntle'i'  And  none  of  us  want  this  pa- 
tient to  die. 

We  all  believe  that  Congress  as  an  Instru- 
ment oerforms  a  vital  function  In  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  and  many  of  us  believe 
that  It  la  the  best,  and,  in  the  last  analysia. 
the  only  mechanism  we  have  whereby  the 
people  may  control  their  destinies. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  "the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found 
to  be  the  best  a^  my"  he  was  summing  up  the 
phlloaophy  lying  behind  the  American  ad- 
venture, and.  in  a  national  sense,  the  people 
•P»a^  and  act  primarily  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  When  we  have  a 
Government  of  bureaucrats  Instead  of  Con- 
greaamen  the  people  will  lose  their  control 
and  their  freedom. 

One  of  the  things  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  as  we  read  the  day-by-day  denuncia- 
tions of  Congress  and  Congressmen  is  that 
leas  than  perfect  men  often  render  valuable 
service.  A  case  in  point  U  the  founding 
fathers,  many  of  whom  were  vain  and  selfish. 
and  aotna  of  whom  profited  materially  by  the 
rebellion  against  Cngland.  Yet  these  nafp^ 
men  helped  in  making  real  the  dreams  and 
yearnings  which  bad  been  in  the  hearts  of 
men  for  centuries  past.  Charles  A.  Beard 
waa  one  of  the  scholars  who  exposed  the  de- 
fecta  of  elMwaetar  and  conduct  of  these  early 
leadera.  aatf  y«t  Beard  consistently  pointed 
to  their  achievements. 

Another  thuig  is  that  the  "politicking" 
which  we  prof  CM  to  despise  is  of  the  very  es- 
senc-  of  the  American  way.  Abraham  Lin- 
cfjln,  for  example,  waa  a  master  "polltlrtter." 
Tha  taaadahaUng  is  a  device  by  which  we 
fore*  tha  potttlclan  to  bow  to  us,  the  people, 
and,  mstead  of  reducing  the  neceeslty  for  it, 
we  would  be  wiser  to  take  steps  to  insure 
more     Thua  the  remedy  for  inept  and  crooked 

f^ ""  '  to  remove  control  over  ihem 

is  by  bureaus,  but  to  make 
uiem  tnuy  aiuwarabla  to  the  citL^eiu-y. 

C  eoona.  tha  tr«nd  now  is  toward  ex- 
perts—men free  of  the  neceasltv  of  "politick- 
ing"  for  their  Jobs.  But  experts  also  can  be 
Ua«pc  and  dii.honest.  The  real  solution  is  in 
mere  people-cc:  less,  and  vtoen  w« 

hae  thla   we  )>  e  a   higher  eallber 

Congreaa 

In  thinking  of  ways  to  insure  greater  peo- 
ple-contnjl.  we  ustjally  turn  first  to  educa- 
tion, and  our  scbooto  and  colleges  can  par- 
Uctpate  by  making  graaUr  aSoru  tu  creata 
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an  onderstandlng  among  sttidents  of  the 
practical  workings  of  our  political  system.  It 
is  a  fine  thtog  for  a  couiega  graduate  to  be 
conversant  snth  L<»xi  Bacon'a  Hew  Atlantis, 
but  it  is  raaentlal  that  he  oomprchand  tba 
actual  way  our  political  system  Is  carried  on, 
the  method  by  which  prograaa  la  kirought 
about  In  ot»  democracy.  Yet,  our  schools 
and  colleges  often  do  more  here  to  befuddla 
than  to  enlighten.  All  too  often,  tba  Bora 
one  goea  to  aehool,  the  leaa  he  xinderatrnds 
■ad  appreciates  practical  politics,  and  It  la 
pnctleal  politics,  largely,  that  determine 
our  welfare  as  a  people.  With  exceptions,  of 
course,  the  average  college  professor  has  a 
poorer  conception  of  the  human  factors  that 
have  made  for  political  progress  and  national 
greatness  In  the  United  States  than  the 
aiVKmge  laborer,  and  It  Is  no  accident.  I  think, 
that  ao  many  of  our  Communlats  are  re- 
cruited from  the  so-called  "intellectual" 
class. 

But  the  schools  are  no  more  Important 
than  the  press.  We  muat  have  a  vigorous, 
fearless,  free  press  which  reaches  down  to 
the  branchheada  and  Informs  and  advises  the 
citizenry.  Public  crlticlam  is  the  best  sort 
of  Insurance,  and.  If  anything,  we  need  more 
of  it.  But  we  also  need  more  responsible 
criticism,  more  criticism  from  critics  who 
comprehend  the  functions  of  a  democratic 
society,  from  crltl<5s  who  realize  that  political 
scientists  and  pwUticlans  operate  differently. 
It  would  be  helpful,  for  example.  If  some  of 
our  Washington  political  newsmen  would 
realize  that  they  use  the  same  senaatlonal 
methods  In  their  columns  aa  the  imngma 
donal  Investigating  committees  they  are  con- 
stantly condemning. 

One  of  my  all-time  favorites  among  Wash- 
ington commentators  Is  the  late  Ravmond 
Clapper.  The  result  of  his  carafxil,  construc- 
tive criticism  was  a  stranger  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sensational  type  of  report- 
ing, with  Its  constant  denunciation,  results 
In  a  little  correction  and  a  big  loss  of  faith 
In  the  Institution  of  Congress.  It's  like 
burning  down  the  house  to  get  rid  of  the  rats. 
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Daaferoas  Ecooomy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  irrw  jissit 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.<:k  imanimcus  consent  to  have  insert- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  R»coid,  a 
splendid  editorial  entitled  "Dangerous 
Economy."  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 24  issue  of  the  Woodbury  Daily 
Times.  Sinoe  it  treats  with  the  admin- 
Istnition's  new  policy  of  reducing  our  de- 
t90ae  activities  at  home,  while  we  ex- 
pend larKe  sums  abroad,  its  theme  mer- 
its careful  study  and  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord. 
«•  follows: 


jors  eroNoirr 
There  are  so  many  ways  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  cut  down  Its  expenses 
that  we  wonder  why  they  pick  out  a  danger- 
ous wsy  of  doUig  It.  While  we  are  planning 
to  arm  any  and  every  nation  that  givea  ua 
the  least  hint  tt  might  be  against  the  So- 
viet, we  plan  to  doae  three  navy  yards  and 
reduce  activities  In  others.  A  total  slash  of 
11,500,030,000  ta  our  19S0-5I  budget  for  the 


armed  foreea  la  contfmplaUd  aad  flrom  pres- 
ent indications  our  naval  beiaM  are  going  to 
be  hard  hit. 

We  l>elleve  that  one  at  the  best  methods 
to  invite  another  Pearl  Harbor  Is  to  let  ovr 
defenses  crumble  away  while  we  spend  our 
money  giving  people  of  other  lands  anna  to 
flght  our  battles.  The  Important  role  the 
Navy  played  In  the  last  war  should  ever  re- 
mind us  that  this  fighting  arm  of  our  armed 
forces  should  be  well  taken  care  of.  Clos- 
ing our  naval  bases  to  save  and  then  giving 
General  Franco  and  M^yrtif,]  xito  anything 
to  strengthen  their  arras  ta  too  much  for  the 
average  American  to  stomach.  However, 
unless  the  signs  soon  change,  that  Is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

In  ova  section  of  the  country  we  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  PhUadelphia  base, 
for  It  has  jn-ovided  the  livelihood  of  many  of 
otir  residents  for  years  and  years.  It  haa 
served  the  Nation  well  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  worth  every  nlckle  the  Nation  haa  spent 
on  It.  There  seems  to  be  ;  certain  group  In 
Washington  that  Is  bent  on  crippling  this 
mighty  defense  unit  as  much  as  possible  to 
favor  some  other  section  of  the  country. 
Without  taking  Into  consideration  the  grave 
economic  Wow  It  would  deal  our  people  the 
closing  of  the  Philadelphia  base  would  be 
poor  eeoauMBy.  for  It  Is  already  In  existence 
and  haa  «wrmous  potentialities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  vlgorotis  requirements  of  such  a 
plant  In  times  of  war.  To  replace  such  a 
naval  base  would  take  years  and  years  and 
while  that  la  going  on  anything  could  happen 
because  the  base  was  not  there  and  operating 
when  It  was  needed. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  Congressmen 
and  those  of  nearby  States  will  be  up  In 
arms  about  any  contemplated  closing  of  the 
Philadelphia  base.  It  not  only  means  mix:h 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  it  also 
means  a  great  deal  to  our  economic  pros- 
perity In  this  section  of  the  country.  If 
nations  all  over  the  world  were  closing  down 
their  naval  bases  then  we  would  think  there 
was  a  sane  reason  for  closing  them  down  In 
this  country.  But  every  day  we  hear  about 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  how  other 
world  powers  are  looking  toward  their  armed 
might  if  the  shooting  war  comes.  So.  in  view 
of  this  fact,  what  an  awftil  bit  of  folly  for 
tis  to  let  any  ot  our  heme  naval  bases  shut 
down  at  this  time. 

If  we  are  not  very  careful  we  will  find  that 
we  have  emptied  our  Nation's  purse  for  the 
arming  of  other  nations  to  fight  our  battles 
and  have  nothing  left  to  keep  ourselves 
armed  and  In  fighting  trim.  Somehow  we 
seem  to  think  other  nations  will  fight  and 
see  their  sons  die  for  us  because  we  loaned 
them  billlMia.  Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
leading and  nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous than  to  get  such  an  Idea  firmly  fixed  In 
our  national  mind.  When  the  fighting  comes 
It  will  be  the  boys  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  will  again  carry  the  big  hurden 
and  we  should  see  that  nothing  Is  left  im- 
done  to  give  them  the  best  possible  tools  in 
the  struggle  they  will  have  to  face. 


Reorganization  of  the  Execatiye  Branck — 
it  FroBi  Wiscaasia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoivsiM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Ur.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,    I    havt 
commented  previously  on: 


A.  The  m^ent  necessity  of  adoption 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  reports  on  an 
over-all  basis. 

B.  The  fact  that  the  President  is  un- 
fortunately only  selecting  those  items  in 
the  Hoover  reports  which  suit  his  own 
fancy,  rather  than  fulfilling  the  spirit  of 
the   Hoover   recommendations   for   $3  - 

000  000.000  economy. 

C.  The  fact  that  "reorganization"  is  a 
much-abused  word,  which  means  more 
than  "transferitls"  and  paper-shifting  of 
bureaus.  Reorganization  means  stream- 
lining for  purposes  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  It  means  cutting  out  unneces- 
sary bureau  divisions,  units,  and  offices, 
including  the  personnel  attached  there- 
to. 

Last  week  we  killed  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  which,  if  it  had  been  passed, 
would  have  ix-ovlded  tremendous  incen- 
tive to  advocates  of  socialized  medicine. 
At  the  same  time  we  registered  strong 
opposition  to  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2,  which,  imfortunately,  however,  was 
enacted  into  public  law. 

THI     MXAMING     (MT    OUX    OFPOeTrlOM     TO     PLANS 
1  AND  a 

Many  of  our  colleagues  must  have 
wondered,  as  I  did,  whether  our  people 
would  follow  this  issue  sxifficiently  closely 
to  note  this  fact:  That  because  many 
Senators  cast  their  votes  in  opposition 
to  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1  and  2, 
this  did  not  mean  that  we  were  actually 
against  the  Hoover  Commission  as  such. 
On  the  contrary,  to  have  voted  against 
these  two  insidious  plans  meant  that  we 
had  a  heightened  devotion  to  the  over- 
all Hoover  recommendations,  but  that  we 
simply  could  not  stand  to  have  plans 
foisted  on  us  under  the  guise  of  reorgani- 
zation, which  actually,  however,  did  not 
reorganize. 

WESCONSIJ*  1TE8    KZKMtT    AJtALTTXD    I8Sm 

I  am  glad  to  report  that,  as  usual,  our 
people  have  been  most  perceptive  and 
discerning  in  their  analsrsis  of  these  two 
votes.  Innumerable  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  me,  for  example,  showed  that 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  indicated 
that  they,  too,  believe  a  vote  against  Re- 
organization Plans  Nos.  1  and  2  was  a 
vote  for  real  Government  reorganization 
and  against  phony  or  baloney  reorgan- 
ization. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  quote  from 
a  few  communications  received  by  my- 
self endorsing  our  vote  against  plans  1 
and  2.  I  am  humbly  grateful  for  the 
gracious  comments  made  in  these  vari- 
ous quotations  regarding  my  own  efforts. 
However,  the  important  point  is.  that  in 
these  quotatior^,  thinking  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  are  commending  not  just  one 
individual,  but  all  Senators  who  voted 
for  true  Government  streamlining. 

GBASB  BOOTS  EMDOBSE  aXMATX  VOTIB 

1  am  particularly  grateful  for  a  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  August 
23  issue  of  the  Record-Herald  published 
in  Wausau,  Wis.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  editorial,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  various  comments 
received  from  my  State  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoio.  I  believe  that  these  views  rep- 
resent grass-roots  newspaper  and  indi- 
vidual opinion  not  only  in  the  Badger 
State,  but  throughout  our  Nation.  Out 
of  respect  for  the  confidence  in  which 
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th«s«  T&rlous  folks  in  Wisconsin  havt 
written  to  me.  I  have,  of  course,  refrained 
from  quoting  their  actual  names. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
oao.  as  follows. 

[rrom  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Dally  Record- 
Herald  of  August  23.  l»48i 

TmiCKT 

Senator  Ai-sxANsaa  Wnxr  last  week  voted 
twtee  against  Truman's  reorganization  plans. 
lloa.  1  and  2.  They  were  submitted  to  the 
Congreas  presumably  as  part  of  the  Hoover 
CommlHiaii's  plan  for  reovcanlaaUon  of  the 
Oovarni— nt.  But  tba  Wlaeooaln  senior  Sen- 
ator says  that  rhey  were  deceptively  so 
labrtad.  and  would  actually  Increase  instead 
of  decreasing  the  Federal  overhead. 
Said  Senator  Wilkt 

"We  succeeded  In  killing  Reorganisation 
Ftea  Mol  1.  under  which  the  advocates  of 
aoclaWasd  medicine  would  have  had  a  field 
day  in  a  new  Cabinet  Department  of  Wel- 
fare •  •  •.  However,  our  effort  to  kill 
BsnrtsniMtlon  Plan  No.  2  was  defeated,  and 
ao  thia  plan  will  go  into  public  law  Under 
tt.  certain  vital  functions  will  be  shifted  to 
tiM  Uattad  ataMs  Department  of  Labor.  Un- 
f,  Wlaconsln's  vital  experience 
■fatcm  (designed  to  encourage  em- 
■tabllity  I  is  very  much  endangered 
by  this  new  plan  No.  2.    *     *    * 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
two  plans,  the  second  of  which  succeeded, 
are  at  variance  with  the  original  Hoover 
task  force  recommendations  *  *  *.  As  I 
prartOQsly  pointed  out.  the  Congress  is 
strongly  for  enactment  of  the  over- all  Hoover 
recommendatloiu  into  public  law.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact,  however,  that  the  President 
mere  and  more  is  selecting  only  those  items 
of  the  Hoover  reporu  which  suit  his  own 
fancy.  But  these  selected  plans  aren't  cal- 
mriated  to  save  the  taxpayer  money  but.  ss 
m  matter  of  fact,  will  result  in  sn  Increased 
tax  burden  and  mere  paper  shifting  of 
bureaus.  'If  this  Is  reorganisation,  we  will 
take  baloney'  Congreas  feels." 

Wtlxt  Is  certainly  Jtistlfied  in  this  stand. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mlsalon  are  an  liMttvlalble  whole,  and  sbould 
ba.  To  cbooae  parUeular  parts  of  than  for 
action  without  the  compenaatlng  balance 
provUtad  by  othar  adjuatmanu  is  jtist  plain 
dseaptlv*. 

And  what's  woraa.  U  true,  is  that  Wilxt 
■ays  these  two  plana  against  which  he  voted 
are  at  varlanea  with  the  original  Hoover 
recommandattona.  Again  the  White  House 
is  playing  politics — Pendergast  politics — with 
the  nstional  welfare  and  the  Treasury. 


A  Umlin— nail  in  Ketioaha  writes: 
**I  appraelata  and  ttiank  you  for  your  vote 
to    reject    the    Presidential    Reorganlaatlon 
Plan  No.  2  of  1M8  (Res.  No.  151).  and  whUe 
your  thuiklng  and  mine  stsnds  defeated.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  you  went  along  trying 
to  accomplMl  wbat  aaems  proper." 
A  hattammamn  la  Bteaighton  says : 
'I  waa  vary  luip|>y  to  aae  your  vote  against 
the   transfer  of  the  Cnlted  Statea  Bmploy- 
ment   Service   Department    to   the    Depart- 
■MOt  of  Labor,  avan  «>»*^«t**  ^^  transfer  was 
I  know  that  it  muat  ba  dla- 
at  tlaaaa  to  try  to  battle  aoma  of 
thla  lagMattoo.  but  you  nay  ba  aaaured  that 
we  at  bosM  do  appraelata  jrour  afforu.    Keep 
it  up." 
A  physician  tu  Marahflald  statea: 
"I  am  very  pleased  to  get  your  letter  of 
Anguat  IS.  and  in  behalf  of  the  madtcal  pro- 
faHloa  ta  tbt»  area.  I  wish  to  thank  you  vary 
Bweb  for  yoor  ao«a  on  Raorganiaatloo  Flan 
Itow  1. 

"I  aat  alao  lOad  to  see  that  you  are  pocttng 
up  a  good  flsbt  to  try  to  hold  down  Oovam- 
and  boost  the  Hoover  Coan- 
1  twi^ns  it  is 
a  van  dtaeaaranag  at— iw .  at  laaat  It  looks 


that  way  to  us  back  home,  but  we  are  pulling 
for  you  very  hard." 

An  oSVclal  In  Menasha  of  the  Wisconsin 
chapter  of  the  American  Academy  of  General 
Practice  writes: 

"Z  wish  to  thank  you  on  t>ehalf  of  all  the 
general  practitioners  In  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  your  efforts  in  achieving  a  victory 
over  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No   1 

"We  are  all  extremely  grateful  to  you  for 
your  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  defeat  of  this 
plan  and  we  feel  that  It  is  a  milestone  in  the 
fight  against  Government  control  of  health 
programs. 

"Again  let  me  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  your  efforts." 

A  leader  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical 
Society  writes: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  part  in 
rejecting  Mr.  Truman's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.  We  are  mighty  proud  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  such  a  fine  understanding  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  public  health  and  I  know 
that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Medical  Society  Join  me  in  this  ex- 
pression of  appreciation." 

A  doctor  In  La  Crosse  writes:  "I  am  merely 
writing  to  you  to  express  my  personal  and 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  efforts  you  put 
forth  In  defeating  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1.  All  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cana I  believe  are  encouraged  over  the  trend 
things  are  taking  In  respect  to  the  President's 
apparent  desire  to  create  a  welfare  state 
which  in  turn  will  ultimately  result  in  stat- 
ism  and  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of 
every  citizen.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  an- 
other election  comes  around  the  citizenry  of 
this  country  will  rebel  against  greater  and 
greater  centralization  of  authority  and  get 
back  at  least  partly  to  its  senses." 


The  Treaty  Is  Half  the  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZNNCSSZI 

IN  TOT  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Friday.  August  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  KEFAITVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  splen- 
did editonai  which  appeared  in  the  July 
22.  IMf.  issue  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Sclmitar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

THK  TBXATT  IS  HALF  THZ  PBOCXAIC 

The  Senate's  approval  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  has  pledged  the  United  States 
to  support  law  and  order  in  the  whole  At- 
lantic area,  by  widening  the  principle  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  include  western 
Europe. 

France  and  Italy  are  expected  to  approve 
the  treaty  today,  followed  by  Portugal  and 
the  NetherLands.  Then  12  nations  will  have 
banded  together  in  a  mutual-aid  agreement 
to  prerast  aggraaaton  if  poasible.  but  to  resist 
it  if  necaaaary. 

This  wUl  be  an  important  step  on  the  long. 
uphill  road  toward  tinlversal  peace. 

r.  aocfa  good  intentions  still  must 
by  arms  if  aggiaaahin  la  to  be  dis- 
couragad.  And  our  frlanda  In  nvope  will 
not  have  the  arms  they  need  to  defend  them- 
selvaa  trnlaaa  we  help  supply  them.  That 
we  sbould  do.  without  undue  delay 

Our  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  De- 
fanaa  Pact  Is  a  raoognltlon  that  the  freedom 


and  security  of  America  are  dependent  upon 
the  freedom  and  security  of  western  Europe, 
as  we  learned  by  the  cruel  lessons  of  two 
world  wars.  That  being  the  case,  the  United 
States  would  be  foolish.  Indeed,  not  to  fur- 
nish our  allies  sufficient  arms  to  hold  off 
Soviet  aggression. 

The  arms-for- Europe  program  has  not 
been  formally  presented  to  Congress,  and 
action  on  this  appropriation  can  hardly  be 
expected  during  the  closing  days  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  That  is  unfortunate,  because 
any  delay  in  carrying  out  this  program  la 
risky.  Moreover,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  arms  appropriation  might 
Im  defeated  If  brought  to  a  vote  at  the  prea- 
ent  time. 

Both  this  measure  and  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
have  been  badly  handled  by  the  President 
and  the  State  E)epartment.  and  have  betn 
subject  to  demagogic  attack  In  Congreas. 
Partisanship  on  foreign-policy  Issues  haa 
been  revived,  along  with  prewar  isolationism. 

A  delay  In  acting  on  the  arms  bill  may 
be  worth  the  risk,  if  Members  of  Congress 
get  back  on  the  beam  after  talking  to  their 
constituents  between  sessions.  We  tielleve 
the  people  want  real  security,  not  half  meas- 
ures, and  will  not  be  Impressed  by  a  pro- 
gram which  has  nothing  to  back  It  up  but 
words  on  paper.  And  doubt  that  they  will 
approve  of  partisanship  wtoen  It  liecomes  a 
tiireat  to  national  safety. 
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Anns  For  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CALirOIINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26,  1949 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  am  including  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Jackson  1  over  the  American 
Broadcasting  System  on  August  5.  The 
address  follows: 

Since  last  July  25.  when  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Coni^ess  a  request  for 
legislative  authority  to  send  to  Europe  and 
elsewhere  a  total  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars of  military  aid.  the  American  people 
have  bean  greatly  disturbed.  Not  only  doea 
the  propoaal  reverse  the  traditional  policy  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  our  interna- 
tional relations  outside  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, but  the  President's  proposals  have 
brought  up  many  another  problem. 

WUl  the  arms  program  be  a  provocation 
which  may  lead  to  overt  acta  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  nations  of  western 
Kurope? 

Will  the  program  precipitate  in  an  arms 
race  in  Europe  and  elsewhere? 

Do  the  peoples  of  the  treaty  nations  have 
the  will  to  fight,  which  is  so  essential  in  any 
confflct-at-arms? 

Will  the  proposals  of  the  President  put 
added  emphasis  on  the  production  of  arms 
and  munitions  at  the  expense  of  economic 
stability? 

Can  the  United  States  afford  this  vast  new 
expenditure  at  ttUs  Ume? 

WUl  our  own  Military  Establishment  suf- 
fer as  a  result  of  the  program,  and  do  we  have 
a  sulBcient  supply  of  surplus  equipment  to 
furnish  western  Europe  without  crippling 
our  own  defenses? 

Is  there  any  assurance  that  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  wUl  use  the  arms  provided 
for  true  collective  security  wherever  need- 
ed, and  not  hoard  them  within  their  own 


countries  for  protection  of  their  own  fron- 
tiers against  attack? 

Will  the  hlglily  nationalistic  nations  con- 
cerned put  aside  traditional  concepts  of  de- 
fense in  the  Interests  of  the  security  of  the 
entire  North  Atlantic  area? 

Is  there  a  better  alternative  plan  of  ac- 
tion than  the  one  proposed  by  the  President. 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff? 

Quite  obviously,  time  does  not  pernUt  more 
than  a  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
many  questions  and  of  the  possible  answers, 
and  considerations  of  the  national  seciiiity 
do  not  permit  full  disciission  of  other  as- 
pects of  the  program.  However,  there  are 
some  questions  that  can  be  answered  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  few  minutes  available  to 
me  I  can  explore  with  you  some  of  the  com- 
plexities confronting  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  at  this  time. 

The  arms  for  Europe  program  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  recently  ratified  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  in  the  signing  of  which  this 
Nation  has  Joined  with  10  other  countries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  In  a  mutual  pledge 
of  aid  in  case  of  aggression  against  any  one 
or  more  of  the  signatory  nations.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  in  ratifying  the  treaty  this 
country  has  pledged  itself  to  the  use  of 
American  armed  forces  in  the  event  of  ag- 
gression against  our  treaty  allies.  This  is  a 
most  important  consideration  and  one  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times  when 
contemplating  the  proposals  of  the  arms  leg- 
islation. If  the  Soviet  Union  moves  against 
•  the  frontiers  of  any  treaty  nation,  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  that  country  and  wUl  unques- 
tionably do  so. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  aid  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  pending  legislation 
would  be  made  available  to  western  Europe, 
there  is  little  need  of  discussing  Greece. 
Turkey,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea,  which 
'countries  also  will  be  beneficiaries  la  a  lesser 
degree  under  the  terms  of  the  President's 
proposals. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  schools  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  providing  arma- 
ments to  western  Europe — those  who  apptrove 
the  sending  of  arms  and  munitions  and  those 
who  do  not.  The  latter  group,  which  doubt- 
less includes  many  millions  of  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life,  can  l>e  broken  down  into 
three  subdivisions.  In  the  first,  the  Com- 
munists, the  fellow  travelers,  and  the  pro- 
fessional apologists  for  the  world-wide  Red 
aggression.  They  are  opposed  to  the  program 
on  phllosophicaLl  grounds  and  l>ecause  It 
might  represent  a  new  olwtacle  to  world 
revolution.  In  the  second  group  are  many 
sincere  liliemls.  antiwar  organizations,  the 
usual  number  of  fuzzy  thinkers,  some  fifth 
columnists,  many  sincere  church  members, 
a  lot  of  prclessional  do-gooders,  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  people  who 
wouldn't  follow  a  State  Department  rec- 
ommendation on  aa  simple  a  subject  as 
climbing  steps. 

It  Is  to  a  Third  group  that  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  tonight.  This  group,  by 
and  large,  consists  of  solid  and  sound 
thinkers  of  both  great  political  parties.  They 
want  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  without  handicapping  our  ability  to 
protect  ourselves.  They  are  truly  the  group 
which  makes  up  the  great  and  strong  t>ack- 
Ijone  of  these  United  States,  and  It  is  with 
them  in  their  homes,  on  their  farms,  on 
their  Jobs,  or  Just  sitting  around  tonight, 
that  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  great  prob- 
lem. We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  inter- 
national relatons  where  we  are  confronted 
wth  ths  most  significant  decision;  a  deci- 
sion more  far  reaching,  more  important,  and 
vastly  more  perplexing  than  were  the  de- 
cisions reached  by  the  United  States  Senate 
some  days  ago  during  debate  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  itself. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal considerations  with  respect  to  the 
arms-Implementation  program.  First  of  all, 
is  aid  needed?  Secondly,  what  type  of  as- 
sistance, if  any,  wiU  l>est  serve  the  purpose 
Of  maintairUng  the  peace?  Thirdly,  can  our 
domestic  economy  stand  additional  strains 
on  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States:  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is 
there  a  practical  and  workable  alternative  to 
the  program  now  under  consideration? 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  the  arms 
program,  there  Is  an  essential  and  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  Many  feel  that  we 
have,  in  our  ratification  of  the  Atlantic 
Treaty,  served  adequate  notice  on  possible 
aggressors  that  we  will  brook  no  overt  acta 
against  the  lands  and  the  Uves  of  our  allies. 
The  other  group  feels  that  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  economic  recovery  in  western 
EiiTope  can  only  be  created  when  the  peo- 
ples of  those  countries  feel  that  they  are 
militarily  equipp>ed  to  resist  outside  aggres- 
sion with  their  own  forces. 

There  are,  however,  serious  problems  to  be 
considered  with  respect  to  the  sending  of 
American  arms  abroad.  We  have.  In  recent 
years  and  months,  seen  our  own  military 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  aggressors  turned 
against  the  forces  of  freedom.  Sudden  po- 
litical and  military  successes  have  overturned 
constitutional  governments,  and  the  guns, 
the  ammunition,  and  the  truclcs  Intended  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  our  friends  have 
been  wrested  from  them.  As  ttie  Japanese 
forces  in  Malaya  sped  onward  to  new  con- 
quests In  south  Asia,  they  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  capture  of  American 
supplies  at  Singapore.  Today  the  forces  o: 
militant  communism  drive  southward 
through  China  in  possession  of  great  quan- 
tities of  American  material  and  supplies. 
Some  Of  the  shells  which  are  being  pumped 
by  the  Communists  Into  Chinese  cities  were 
turned  out  by  American  workmen,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  from  which  they  come 
were  turned  on  American  lathes  in  American 
factories. 

Europe  today  Is  achieving  a  great 
measure  of  economic  recovery,  but  the 
political  situation  in  several  of  the  treaty 
nations  is  far  from  stable.  Political  fifth 
columns  are  active  everywhere,  and  agita- 
tion by  the  Communists  continues  in  every 
land.  We  must  rememlier  that  the  death  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  came,  not  as 
the  result  of  pitched  battles  in  the  street, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  bloodless  political  vic- 
tory. Had  this  Nation  given  military  aid  to 
the  democratic  government  which  preceded 
the  Communists  in  power,  the  weapons  and 
the  vehicles  so  provided  would  today  be  a 
feature  of  Communist  parades  In  Prague  as 
they  are  across  the  world  In  Shanghai. 

Our  abUity  to  serve  as  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  is  unchallenged,  but  to  move  a 
portion  of  that  arsenal  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  or  to  the  Brenner  Pass  in  Italy  Is.  to 
the  minds  of  many,  a  tragic  mistake. 
Whether  there  Is  a  greater  will  to  fight  today 
In  western  Europe  than  existed  in  some 
countries  during  the  war.  is  an  unknown 
factor  of  prime  Importance. 

The  President  and  the  State  Department 
Insist  that  military  aid  is  needed  and  needed 
now  in  order  to  lx>lster  the  morale  of  the 
peoples  of  western  Europe,  but  is  that  in- 
sistence sufficient  to  overcome  the  very  real 
and  sincere  objections  of  those  who  doubt 
that  arms  for  Europe  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  Rifies  on  the  Rhine  Is  only  one 
solution.     Is  there  another? 

A  matter  of  grave  concern  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Is  the  problem  of  obtaining 
firm  commitments  from  the  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe  that  an  all-out  effort  will  t>e 
made  to  wisely  utilise  the  weapons  obtained 
in  the  common  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  As  usual,  the  Congress  is  told  by  the 
administration   and    the   State   Department 


that  wa  must  not  infringe  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  of  free  countries  by  making  unraa- 
sonable  demands  in  advance  of  the  granting 
of  aid.  To  many  of  lu  tlUs  attitude  seems 
more  unreasonable  than  any  conditions  we 
might  establish  so  far  as  Kuropc  ia  concerned. 
There  must  be  an  over-all  strategic  plan  of 
operation  fOT  the  defense  of  the  area,  and  the 
detaUs  of  that  plan  should  be  completed 
before  the  shipments  of  arms  commence. 
There  is  no  firm  assurance  at  the  moment 
that  any  one  of  the  nations  will  accept  the 
directions  and  commands  of  a  top  military 
leader  from  another  of  the  countrlea.  With- 
out unity  Of  command,  without  common 
purpoae.  and  without  a  previously  agreed 
upon  strategic  concept,  it  is  doubtful  If  any 
quantity  of  military  aid  woxild  lielp  In  ttaa 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  region. 

Yet  the  Congreas  is  told  that  it  should 
grant  more  than  a  bUlion  dollars  for  mUltary 
assistance,  solely  on  the  assumption  that 
these  vital  matters  will  be  taken  care  of  In 
due  time.  Unfortunately.  In  the  course  of 
our  foreign  economlc-aaalrtance  programa, 
we  have  not  met  with  moeb  anrraaa  In  ob- 
taining agreements  after  the  program  haa 
been  approved  and  the  fimds  made  avaUable. 
In  many  Instances  we  have  met  with  an  ob- 
vious unwllllngneas  on  the  part  of  some  coun- 
tries to  make  tariff  and  customs  concessions 
to  each  other;  in  other  inatanees  suggestions 
made  subsequent  to  tba  aigolng  of  agree- 
ments have  met  with  outright  hosltUlty.  In 
the  field  of  international  negotiations  it  ia 
the  lesson  of  history  that  unlaas  mutual 
agreement  can  be  obtained  on  basic  and 
fundamental  issues  In  contention  before  the 
contract  is  signed,  it  Is  very  unlikely  that 
agreement  will  be  reached  after  the  aid  has 
been  granted. 

When  an  individual  signs  an  Insurance 
policy  he  agrees  to  certain  conditions  and 
stipulations  in  advance.  He  does  not  feel 
that  the  Insurance  company  invades  his  pri- 
vacy or  violates  his  constitutional  rights  by 
providing  that  no  benefits  are  to  be  paid  if 
he  commits  suicide  or  injures  himself  by 
leaping  off  the  barn  with  an  umbrella.  Con- 
ditions designed  to  further  collective  secu- 
rity In  western  Europe,  and  to  Insure  prompt 
and  coordinated  action  by  the  treaty  nations 
are  not  unreasonable  and  should  certainly 
be  made  a  part  of  any  agreement  enta«d 
into  between  this  country  and  those  whom 
we  seek  to  help.  True  collective  security  or 
worlcable  economic  cooperation,  luilesa  ob- 
tained in  advance  of  any  International  agree- 
ment. Is  likely  to  become  individual  Insecu- 
Ity  and  unworkable  noncooperatlon  after 
the  insurance  policy  has  t)een  signed  and 
the  initial  premiums  paid.  Nations  are  Ilka 
people,  and  no  one.  to  my  knowledge,  haa 
ever  called  the  banker's  attention  to  an  over- 
sight after  the  beneficiary  has  left  the  tell- 
er's window  with  a  loan  In  hand. 

Unless  absc^ute  guaranties  of  coordinated 
action  are  obtained  In  advance  of  the  grant- 
ing of  mUitary  aid,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
collective  security  In  western  Europe.  The 
American  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to  provide 
over  a  billion  dollars.  He  has  every  right 
to  ask  and  to  demand  that  those  in  Washing- 
ton charged  with  the  conduct  of  his  affairs 
do  so  in  a  businesslike  and  realistic  fashion. 

Whatever  action  is  taken  with  respect  to 
the  arms  program,  the  yardstick  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  should  be  used  in  measuring 
carefully  our  financial  capacity  to  do  the 
Job.  In  a  period  when  the  weather  vane  of 
our  economy  swings  aimlessly  In  all  direc- 
tions, at  a  time  when  the  accepted  indices  of 
economic  stability  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
change,  in  an  hour  when  unemployment  fig- 
ures mount  at  an  alarming  rate,  at  a  time 
when  the  Oovemment  haa  again  resorted  to 
deficit  financing  and  is  already  in  the  red 
to  the  extent  of  $1,800,000,000.  in  times  such 
as  these  we  should  study  well  any  programa 
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them  aubjugated  one  by  one.  for  want  of  «c. 
tloo  on  our  part,  and  It  ta  our  linn  Inten- 
tion to  aee  that  thU  doaa  not  happen. 

"If  any  one  or  mora  of  the  treaty  natlona 
of  waatcm  Burope  la  attacked  by  military 
force.  It  ta  our  Intention  to  raalat  that  aggrea- 
sion  with  evfry  aaapea  at  oar  eoamand.  and 
m  the  flnt  boora  of  tba  anraaalon.  We 
ahaJl  meet  force  with  force,  while  deploring 
the  neceaalty  for  it.  and  we  shall  not  cease 
In  our  wholehearted  efforts  to  defend  our 
aUlaa  and  reatora  peace  and  a  universal  re- 
^aat  ftr  tha  rigbta  of  man  and  of  inter- 
aattoaal  law." 

Tboaa  worda  may  never  be  written,  ladles 
and  renUemen.  but  they  should  be.  If  an 
honest  and  straightforward  expreaalon  of 
that  kind  would  not  stop  the  forces  of  ag- 
graaalon.  then  we  had  all  best  prepare  for 
aa  laentabie  conflict.  For  my  part.  I  be. 
tteva  that  peace  can  be  maintained  In  west- 
am  Rvofw.  and  that  the  climate  of  fear 
can  be  dlapelled  in  the  cotmtrlaa  under  the 
ahadow  of  the  Red  army.  Better  than  rtllea 
oa  the  Rhine,  better  than  the  shuttling  of 
gtma  and  ammunition  acroaa  the  Atlantic. 
beCtar  than  the  smoke  rolling  from  the 
amokaMacka  of  a  rearming  Burope.  would  be 
an  ta  pi  anion  of  strength  and  of  determina- 
tion on  our  part  to  defend  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  freedom  of  democratic  states. 
Let  ua  not.  In  our  ardent  search  for  peace. 
bwy  our  baada  la  tha  aanda  of  unreality. 
Let  ua  raaiauibai  that  If  tha  Red  tide  enffulfs 
western  Burope.  there  can  be  no  escape  for 
u»  m  an  imagined  iaolatlon  from  the  Held 
of  aeattat.  our  destiny,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  Is  hopeleaslT  Intertwined  with  the 
IndlTidual  destinies  or  the  countries  of  west- 
em  Rirope.  and  it  Is  dangerous  to  presume 
that  our  way  of  life,  our  Institutions,  or  oiu" 
national  Ideals  can  exist  aa  an  Island  of 
refuge  Ui  a  aea  of  red. 

CXir  national  utterances  today  with  re- 
■pact  to  our  future  conduct  carry  far  more 
aatgbt  tban  could  any  amount  of  guns  and 
aMMBltton  shipped  acroaa  the  Atlantic  to 
otban.  Let  lis  speak  now.  or  wa  may  for- 
ever loae  the  peace. 
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Thuradau.  Auguat  25.  1949 
Mr  SMITH  of  WLnron.sln.  Mr  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
am  Including  an  article  by  Walter  Tro- 
han,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  on  psycho- 
logical warfare  which  I  know  will  be  ol 
interest  to  all  the  Members  of  this  Houae: 

For  •  DlghU.  now.  1  bava  been  reporting 
to  yoa  en  world  strategy  aa  aaan  by  our  top 
oaimary.  Tnu  have  been  patient  In  yotir  at- 
tantlon.  kind  In  your  Judguiauta.  and  flatter- 
ing in  your  raaponae.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
yoa  that  a  number  of  Itembars  of  Congreaa 
haae  aafced  for  tranacrlpta  of  these  broad- 
<*•••  «» that  anaiathtag  BMy  come  from  what 
fott  aad  I  bava  baan  talkhig  about. 

And  now  I  am  aaking  you  to  bear  with  ma 
a  little  lunger,  baeaoaa  I  am  going  to  report 
on  what  I  coaaldar  tba  aaoat  Inportant  phaaa 
^  ear  aacurlty  and  world  paaca.  ThM  Is  a 
bloedtaaa  war  It  la  a  war  of  Ideas  against 
tba  Brsmlln  which  win  set  the  Ruaatan  peo- 
ple hpse  of  their  power-mad  maatera.  Iflll- 
^■T  laa*w  know  that  they  cannot  win  this 
war  aMboat  you.  They  psnalt  ma  to  report 
on  this  campaign,  aa  It  la  now  drawn.  Mere- 
ly to  emphaalaa  the  Importance  of  what  I 


have  to  say  and  not  to  build  myaelf  up,  I 
believe  I  can  truthfully  say  that  no  reporter 
haa  apent  more  time  In  exploring  thought 
war  against  Stalin  than  I  have 

Aa  f ar  aa  I  know  this  Is  the  first  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  subject,  at  least  over 
the  air.  Aa  you  know,  we  are  pitted  agalnat 
Ruaala  In  a  claah  which  la  generally  known 
as  the  cold  war.  In  this  war  ours  has  been 
the  paaalve  role  Stalin  attacka  and  we  try 
to  block  his  moves.  Row.  you  know  that 
defense  doesn't  win  wars — hot  or  cold.  De- 
fense Is  not  the  American  way.  To  us.  the 
defense  is  dull  and  unimaginative.  In  fact 
we  regard  It  aa  faint-hearted,  if  not  cowardly. 
At  length,  defense  cannot  win  wars;  It 
usually  does  no  mere  than  postpone  defeat. 
Military  leaders  consider  this  true  ol  the 
cold  war  They  believe  that  If  we  are  to  head 
off  a  hot  war  we  must  uke  the  Initiative. 
We  must  ahlft  to  the  offensive.  And.  they  are 
convinced  the  way  to  the  offenalve  is  to 
launch  a  paychologlcal  war.  Any  people  un- 
der despotism  are  ripe  for  psychological  war. 
The  Russian  people  have  known  two  despot- 
tarns — the  czars  and  communism.  They 
throw  off  one  despotism  only  to  fall  under 
a  worse  enslavement. 

The  Iron  curtain,  as  you  know,  is  designed 
by  Stalin  to  keep  the  Ruaalana  from  learning 
about  the  outside  world,  rather  than  to  keep 
the  ouuide  world  from  learning  about 
Ruasia.  Military  men  say  the  Iron  curtain 
is  vtiinerable.  They  say  It  can  be  pene- 
trated. They  say  we  can  win  If  we  uke  the 
offenalve  In  the  thought  war.  They  say  vic- 
tory In  the  thought  war  will  prevent  World 
War  m— a  war  which  could  mean  defeat  for 
the  victor  aa  well  aa  for  the  vanquished. 

Military  leaders  would  aim  the  war  of  Ideas 
at  the  chink  In  commimlsm's  armor.  Thla 
weakness  Is  the  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  Communist  masters  Stalin 
haa  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  Russian 
people  might  tire  of  passive  resistance  and 
flare  Into  revolt.  Military  leaders  say  Hitler 
might  have  won  the  campaign  against  Russia 
if  he  had  capitalised  on  antl-Sovlet  feeling 
In  the  tTkraine.  Ukrainians  welcomed  Nazis 
as  deliverers.  Hitler  handled  them  arrc- 
gantly  Soon  the  Ukrainians  began  to  look 
on  Nazis  as  even  worse  than  Communists. 
They  turned  on  the  invaders. 

Tou  know  the  Soviets  have  the  world's 
largest  police  system,  the  terrible  MVD. 
This  pollee  system  is  vasUy  larger  than  that 
of  the  Czars,  which  was  considered  huge. 
The  history  of  this  force  Is  one  of  terrorism 
and  purges.  Mllliona  of  Ruasians  have  been 
jailed  or  sent  to  detention  camps,  many 
more  millions  than  suffered  from  Hitler's 
terrorism.  The  Soviets  have  sent  more  men 
to  Siberia  In  33  years  than  the  Czars  did  In 
**^*^SJ?*  ***  yaara.  Russians  are  subjected 
to  ttght-llsted  eanaorship  as  well  as  to  police 
spying.  Ctommunlsta  take  amazing  measures 
to  keep  foreigners  and  foreign  Ideas  from  the 
Russian  people. 

In  the  early  stages  of  Hitler's  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Bosataa  soldlan  deserted.  They  surrendered 
to  tbe  Oermaaa  wttbout  resistance  At  least 
a  million  Rtisalans  Joined  the  German  Army 
to  flght  against  communism.  Thev  hoped 
for  liberation.  MUitary  leaders  regard  the 
enslaved  Russian  people  and  the  frightened 
populations  of  satellite  states  as  potential 
allies.  If  those  allies  can  be  organized, 
Stalin  will  be  driven  to  take  the  defensive. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  attack.  If  he  Is 
frightened  by  the  threat  of  resistance  and 
revolt  at  home. 

.  leaders  believe  that  la  the  cb- 
IB  thought  warfare.  They  recogniae 
tha  task  Is  a  challenging  one.  but  they  feel 
that  American  Imagination  and  American 
ability  can  do  the  trick.  We  have  the  great- 
•atadvertlsing  brains  In  the  world.  No 
people  can  plan  a  selling  campaign  like  the 
American  people.  Military  leaders  believe 
American  bralna  and  Initiative  can  sell  the 
Ruaalan  people  truth  and  freedom. 
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Military  leaders  believe  the  time  haa  come 
to  extend  aympathy  and  friendship  to  the 
Ruaalan  people.     Tbe  Russian   people  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  America  Is  not 
bent  on  conquest.     Military  experts  say  they 
must   be  taught  that  the  American  people 
hope  for  their  liberation  from  their  Commu- 
nist despou.     Military  leaders  say  the  Rus- 
sian people  must  be  educated  to  realization 
that  we  are  not  against  Russia  or  the  Rus- 
sian people,  but  against  communism.    Many 
Russians  consider  their  Communist  masters 
their  worst  enemy,  according  to  Intelligence 
information    In    military    hands.     Thought 
warfare  can  lift  the  morale  of  these  people. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  American  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  were  Qghting  the  czars, 
did  much  toward  ending  their  reign.     Amer- 
ican sympathy  and  support  helped  the  under- 
ground movement  against  the  czars.     Mill- 
tary  minds  are  aware  psychological  warfare 
could    encourage    formation   of   a    freedom- 
loving   underground   under   the   millions   of 
eyes  and  ears  at  the  Red  Fascist  police  system. 
Our    military    leaders    have    had    experi- 
ence   in    conducting   jwychologlcal    warfare. 
Thought  warfare  is  recognized  aa  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  oxir  victory  against 
Japan.     Japan  was  no  easy  target  for  psycho- 
logical warfare.     The  task  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible  when   it   began.      Yet   it   was   suc- 
cessful.    Japan,  as  you  know,  was  the  oldest 
empire  In  the  world.     It's  Bmperor  had  the 
status  of  a  God.     The  ruling  class  formed  a 
despotism.     The  Japanese  people  were  blind- 
ly devoted  to  Emperor  Hlrohito.  not  only  as 
the  symbol   of   national   destiny,    but   aa   a 
Deity.    The  Japs  felt  sure  they  were  destined 
to  rule  the  world.    They  were  patriotic,  cou- 
rageous, and  skilled  in  war.    Yet  psychologi- 
cal warfare  wore  the  Japs  down.     Japan  was  - 
T\pe  for  surrender,  even  before  the  atomic 
bombs  fell  on  Hiroshima. 

I  can  tell  you  that  General  MacArthur 
advised  President  Roosevelt  of  this  surren- 
der consciousness  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  went 
to  Yalta  in  January  of  1945.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  a  long  telegram — which  haa  never 
been  made  public — called  on  Mr.  Roosevelt 
not  to  let  Soviet  Russia  into  the  war  against 
Japan,  holding  that  the  consequences  would 
be  disastrous.  Mr.  Roosevelt  brushed  the 
telegram  aside,  saying  of  General  MacArthur 
"our  most  brilliant  general  and  our  poorest 
diplomat." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  you  know,  went  to  Yalta 
and  made  secret  deals  extending  Soviet  in- 
fluence In  return  for  the  Soviet  declaration 
of  war  against  Japan.  Today  Soviets  are 
claiming  they  won  the  Pacific  war  in  3  days. 
They  say  they  won  a  wat  In  hours  that  we 
couldn't  win  in  almost  4  years. 

The  thought  war  against  Japan  was  di- 
rected by  General  MacArthur.  The  chief 
weapons  In  this  were  radio  broadcasts  and 
leaflets.  I  am  authorized  to  tell  you  of  an 
unknown  incident  of  this  campaign.  In- 
telligence units  under  General  MacArthur 
gathered  much  material  from  Japanese  of- 
ficers.  In  order  to  get  these  prisoners  to 
talk  more  freely,  they  were  told  what  Ameri- 
can bombers  were  doing  to  Japan.  When 
those  officers  realized  the  destruction,  they 
asked  to  be  permlned  to  drop  by  parachute 
on  Japan  to  lu^e  the  people  to  surrender. 
These  prisoners  knew  they  would  be  kiUed, 
but  said  they  oould  spread  the  message  and 
help  save  their  country  and.  its  people  from 
total  destruction.  They  were  convinced 
surrender  was  the  only  course  and  wanted 
a  chance  to  convince  their  people. 

General  BiacArthur  and  his  men  did  not 
know  how  successful  this  psychological  war- 
fare  was  until  the  end  of  the  war.  When  in- 
telligence officers  penetrated  Japan  they 
learned  that  their  ideas  had  taken  root  in 
the  Japanese  mind.  Emperor  Hlrohito  him- 
self said  that  American  leaflets  dropped  from 
the  sky  had  convinced  his  subjects — long  be- 
fore the  atom  bombs  ware  dropped  on  Hito- 
ahima  oud  Nagasaki— that  the  war  was  lost. 


General  Tojo.  the  Japanese  war  lord,  told 
American  interviewers  of  the  power  of  Amer. 
lean  propaganda.  He  said,  and  I  quote, 
"Sinkings  and  bombings  had  their  effect,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Allied  leaflets 
weakened  the  people's  will  to  flght  and  thus 
shortened  the  war." 

Military  leaders  believe  we  can  accom- 
plish in  Russia  what  was  accomplished  in 
Japan.  They  recognize  that  we  were  at  war 
with  Japan  and  we  are  ostensibly  at  peace 
with  Russia.  Techniques  will,  therefore,  be 
different.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  tech- 
niques In  the  concluding  report  on  this  mili- 
tary series  tomorrow  night.  Experts  on  psy- 
chological war  are  certain  that  the  thought 
war  can  be  won.  They  say  It  can  be  done  at 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
•1.450.000,000  assistance  program. 

Military  leaders  emphasize  that  we  have 
the  tremendous  advantage  of  truth.  The 
iruth,  they  say,  will  prevail  against  the  So- 
viet weapon  of  lies.  Military  leaders  empha- 
size that  we  have  every  moral  right  to  em- 
bark on  thought  warfare.  For  three  decades 
the  Soviets  have  employed  every  device  of 
propaganda  to  spread  their  Ilea.  Inflltratlon 
and  subversion  are  Soviet  tactics  known  to 
all.  Our  mlllttry  leaders  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  draw  the  sword  of  truth  to  help 
the  Russians  out  of  bondage  and  to  lead 
the  world  to  lasting  peace. 


You  Can  Help  With  the  Mail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MUVIfSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26,  1949 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  permission  to  insert  into  the  Reo- 
ORD  a  very  interesting  article  entitled 
"You  Can  Help  With  the  Mail."  It  was 
published  in  the  March  1949  issue  of 
Country  Gentleman,  an  outstanding 
monthly  farm  publication  published  by 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  at  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

The  article  was  written  by  Josh  M. 
Drake,  Jr.,  who  is  a  one-armed  veteran 
of  World  War  n  and  a  comparative  new- 
comer to  the  rural  mail  service,  but  *T 
love  my  work,"  he  says,  "and  love  the 
people  I  serve." 

In  this  excellent  article  a  rural  letter 
carrier  drops  a  few  hints  that  explain 
why  he  has  made  special  friends  of  the 
farm  families  along  his  route. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues,  and  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record,  will 
find  the  article  worth  reading.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Do  you  like  your  rural  mall  carrier?  Is 
he  courteous  and  efficient?  Does  he  cheer- 
fully wait  a  few  minutes  while  you  address 
a  letter  or  package?  Does  he  drive  off  his 
route  to  deliver  live  bees,  chickens,  or  pack- 
ages too  big  for  your  maU  box  on  rainy  days? 
Is  he  willing  to  do  more  for  his  patroiis  than 
the  postal  laws  require  of  him?  If  the  an- 
swer is  "no"  to  most  of  these  questions,  my 
advice  to  you  is  not  to  go  to  the  trouble  to 
read  this  article,  for  such  a  carrier  doesn't 
deserve  your  cooperation. 

Rural  maU  carriers  are  appointed  for  30 
years  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in- 
vesTicates  an  applicant  thoroughly  before  he 
Is  appointed.  Because  of  the  careful  search 
for  hlgh-callber  men,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  99  percent  of  the  Nation's  rural  carriers 


are  well  liked  and  respected  by  the  patrons 
on  their  routes.  Yet,  in  spite  ol  every  effort, 
a  few  inferior  men  receive  appointments. 

Assuming  thai  your  rural  carrier  is  one  of 
the  99  good  ones  out  of  100,  I  will  attempt 
to  tell  you  how  you  can  help  to  make  his  Job 
easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

First  of  all.  buy  stamps  and  stamp  your 
letters  instead  of  putting  a  letter  in  your  box 
and  laying  pennies  on  it.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  for  a  carrier  to  reach 
In  a  maU  box  and  grope  for  {jennies.  And  it 
takes  longer  if  he  drops  them  on  the  ground 
and  has  to  get  out  and  scratch  in  the  sand 
or  snow  for  them.  If  a  carrier  serves  300 
boxes  and  half  his  patrons  leave  pennies  in 
their  hexes  it  causes  him  to  be  30  minutes  to 
an  hour  late.  Tills  throws  a  hardship  on 
patrons  near  the  end  of  the  route  If  they  are 
waiting  to  buy  a  money  order  from  him  or 
to  Insure  a  package. 

If  you  are  out  of  stamps  simply  clip  your 
pennies  and  the  letter  to  be  stamp>ed  with 
a  clothespin.  This  will  keep  the  carrier 
from  dropping  them  as  he  Ukes  them  from 
the  box. 

On  the  daily  trip  to  your  mail  box  be  care- 
ful not  to  slam  the  lid  too  hard  if  your  box  is 
the  type  that  is  hard  to  pull  open.  (Most  of 
them  are.)  Rural  carriers  are  never  without 
torn  and  skinned  knuckles,  sprung  wrists, 
and  broken  nails  caused  by  tugging  at  maU- 
box  lids  that  nnally  fly  oi>en  to  smash  their 
hands  against  the  sides  of  their  vehicles. 

When  you  put  up  a  box  a  great  deal  of  care 
should  be  exercised  in  choosing  a  location. 
If  it  Is  put  up  on  a  slant,  the  chances  are 
good  that  in  rainy  weather  the  carrier's  car 
will  slide  Into  the  box.  If  he  la  lucky,  he 
escapes  only  with  a  scratched  door.  Some- 
times a  window  is  broken  or  a  fender  is  bent. 
A  box  should  not  be  located  at  the  bottom  of 
a  hill,  for  it  causes  undue  wear  on  brakes  to 
apply  them  whUe  going  downhill.  A  box 
should  not  be  located  in  deep  sand  or  in  a 
place  where  water  or  snow  stands  after  a 
storm.  If  yoiu-  box  is  in  a  low  place  and  It 
isn't  practical  for  you  to  move  It,  a  pick-up 
load  of  gravel  or  cinders  will  make  the  mud- 
hole  passable. 

A  few  may  say,  "Why  humor  the  rural  car- 
rier? After  all.  it  only  takes  him  3  or  4  hours 
to  drive  his  route." 

True,  but  did  you  know  that  a  rural  car- 
rier works  from  2  to  5  hours  a  day  sorting 
his  mail  and  getting  it  ready  to  deliver?  In 
order  to  be  efficient  he  must  take  plenty  of 
time  in  preparing  his  mail  or  he  will  scatter 
it  from  one  end  of  his  route  to  the  other. 

On  rainy  or  cold  winter  days  he  exposes 
himself  and  abuses  his  vehicle  to  get  your 
mail  to  you.  If  he  sticks  in  the  mud  or  sand 
and  tears  up  his  car.  he  must  pay  to  have  it 
fixed.  The  car  he  drives  is  his  own  and  not 
furnished  by  the  Government. 

I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  used  to  meet  our 
rxiral  carrier  quite  often.  At  that  time  I 
thought  he  was  a  moody  person,  for  some 
days  he  would  stop  for  a  few  minutes'  chat 
and  on  other  days  he  hurried  away  after  a 
curt  "Good  morning."  Now  that  I  carry  the 
mail  I  understand.  A  carrier  likes  to  stop 
and  talk  about  the  crops  and  the  weather, 
but  be  also  baa  a  schedule  he  tries  to  stay  on. 
If  he  is  late  or  has  heavy  mall,  he  doesn't  stop 
for  a  visit,  because  he  Is  afraid  someone  far- 
ther down  his  route  is  standing  in  the  heat 
or  cold  waiting  for  him.  If  your  carrier 
seems  to  be  In  a  hurry,  for  the  sake  of  your 
neighbors,  don't  detain  him. 

When  he  is  late  dout  blame  him  too  much, 
because  there  are  hundreds  of  things  that 
can  throw  him  off  schediile.  Maybe  he  had 
a  flat.  A  bridge  or  culvert  could  have  waahed 
out.  causing  hin^  to  detour.  Most  carriers 
try  to  drive  good  cars,  but  no  vehicle,  old  or 
new.  is  immune  to  break-downs.  Just  be 
patient  He  may  be  an  hour  or  even  5  hours 
late,  but  he  will  get  your  mail  to  you  before 
thn  day  is  ou^.  if  he  has  to  deliver  part  of  It 
on  horseback. 
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ba*  all  bard-^arf«c«d 
bin  to  b*  tet*  V9rrj 
to  •  trm 
OB  that  d*9  b« 
turn  Bor*  c  o  d. 
toctart.  uMl  in- 
Uiat  BOM  b«  <>aiinw<  to  tb« 
f«traa'»  bow  tf  Um  patroo  doMat  meet 
him  at  Um  boa  to  atfn  for  tbaaa.     If  yoa 

or  e.  o.  d.  pared 

or  four  famllT 

L    Ik  will  aava 

tt  TOOT  earrWr  aerMaBtally  laa^w 
••a  •laa't  l«tt«r  in  ycnr  bos  Jtiat  put  it  feark 
Wttb  a  Dot*  MTlnf.  ~T>n«snt  bricng  b«r«.*' 
Ba  wtu  pUk  ttup  tba  aast  day  and  aaa  tbat 
It 


la  parfKt  An  avvmc*  rrrut«  b«J 
and  arrrc*  IMO  people.  Many 
itwtca  bav*  alOMat  a  dcaan  famlUcs  of 
Maaa.  or  Ibctanna.  All  carrlen 
a  fbv  flrtaCabaa.  do  OLJUtcr  bo«  cun- 
UMy  ara.  Many  letters  ooom 
vtth  nanMa  mlaapelled.  laltUIa 
WTonc.  ***^  ocbers  are  alatoat  lUaglbla.  Tb* 
carrtar  la  fore^  to  try  aavcral  boaaa  In  an 
fff'vt   to  daU^af   iba   ouil   to   wboaa   U    im 


rafcr  tbAt  you  almply 
put  mliylacad  tmmil  back  in  j<au  boa  or  g>v« 
It  to  bim  IB  peraon  ratbcr  than  tab*  It  to  tba 
poat  «Aoa.     Be  would  prefer  tbm 

nail  ta  your  bos  aaaat  bloa  and  tactfully  ctve 


blm  a  IM  of  tba  membeti  of  your  family  It 
be  to  diitof  and>iHllii|  wronf  tell  htm  about 
It  In  a  nlca  way  Moat  carriers  appraclata 
conatructlT*  crttletso).  If  he  refnaaa  to  taka 
TOur  balpTul  blnta  It  to  time  for  you  to  report 
him  to  bla  poatmaatar.  If  be  continues  to 
be  srouchy  and  unreaaonabla  simply  clrrulata 
a  patltloa  around  your  route  to  get  him 
transferred.  If  most  of  the  patrons  feel  that 
their  carrier  Isnt  honeat  or  cfllclent  they  can 
get  rid  of  him— and  tbar  should  However, 
few  carriers  fail  to  please  a  majority  of  their 
patrons  It  s  almost  ixnpoaalble  to  senre  the 
same  paopla  aaooth  aftar  month  and  year 
after  year  without  growtng  to  like  them. 
Wban  a  carrier  llkaa  bla  patrons,  scrrlng 
them  to  a  pleasure  Instead  of  work.  Day  by 
day  he  Onds  himself  strlylng  to  give  them 
better  and  better  aerTlce  becauaa  they  are 
ail  special  friends  of  bU. 

On  a  roiata  at  14M  patrooa  a  carrier  aanraa 
ail  aoru  at  paopla.  Ha  laams  to  Ilka  tbcm 
and  understand  their  little  whims,  pccullari- 
tlaa.  and  ttxtucs  that  make  tbem  dlflerent 
(rooB  every  other  peraon. 

Whan  a  new  carrier  takes  over  your  rout* 
talk  to  htm  ajad  get  to  know  him  and. 
cbaneaa  are.  you  will  like  hun  sod  he  will  Uke 
you.  And  if  b*  Ukcs  you  he  will  make  an 
extra  effort  to  please  you.  If  be  to  a  be^n- 
n«r  or  If  be  to  a  veteran  of  30  years'  service, 
he  likes  to  be  told  when  he  to  doing  a  good 
Job  Nothing  helpa  a  rural  carrier  more  than 
to  know  tbat  the  paopto  like  blm  and  are 
plaasad  with  tb*  service  he  gives  them 
Courtesy  to  the  cbaapeat  thing  in  tb*  world 
but  It  to  tlM  moat  eontaglooa. 


Dr.  Fdb  J.  Ui4wwm4 
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or 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  July  27,  1949 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  seem  to  get  socialized  medicine 
confused  with  our  public  health  -«:ystem. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  my  humble  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  public  health  men  of 
America.  Dr  Pellx  J.  Underwood,  head  of 
the  public  health  department  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Dr  Underwood  has  done  more  to  teach 
the  people  of  Mississippi  how  to  keep 
well  and  eliminate  malaria,  typhoid,  tu- 
berculosis, pellagra,  and  so  forth,  than 
anyone  dreamed  could  be  done  a  few 
years  ago. 

I  am  Inserting  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  people  who  died  from  varlou.5 
dlMiti  In  Mississippi  In  the  year  1900, 
and  also  in  the  year  1905.  and  then  in  the 
year  1913.  and  every  year  from  that  date 
down  through  1948. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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I  all  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  ItOO 
approximately  1.000  people  died  of  ty. 
pboM  fewr  m  MtHtoalppl,  and  Mt  dwd  of 
that  aatedy  In  ltl«. 

Last  year  the  record  ihowa  that  only 
ontperaon  died  of  typbold  In  tlM  Stala 
4vtB8  thd  entire  ycou'. 

b  IMt  there  were  approximately  IJOO 
Viople  died  of  malarU  in  Ulaatelpfri  and 
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1.492  died  of  that  malady  In  1915.  You 
will  oottee  from  this  table  I  am  in;$erting 
that  only  12  poo^le  dlfd  of  malaria  In 
the  entire  Stato  dUrln^  the  year  194a. 

In  1900  there  were  I.IM  died  of  pella- 
gra In  MiMUslppi.  and  1.63ft  died  o(  that 
malady  aa  late  aa  1915.  yet.  dortng  the 
year  194ft  only  80  people  died  of  peUaf  ra 
throufhout  the  entire  State. 


7ou  will  note  that  similar  reductions 
have  been  made  m  the  casualties  from 
other  dlMMM. 

For  IngNneo.  la  1900  3.450  people  died 
of  tuberoaliila  to  MlMlailppl.  and.  as  late 
M  ItU.  2,790  died  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
8ta(f^ 

During  the  year  194«  only  688  dleti  of 
tubercukals    in 
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one- fourth  of  the  number  who  suc- 
cumbed to  that  disease  in  the  State  in 
1918  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  num- 
ber who  died  of  that  malady  in  1900. 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
IDssiasippi  was  not  only  teeming  with 
typhoid  fever,  malaria,  pellagra,  and 
tuberculosis,  but  our  Gulf  coast  was 
swept  with  yellow  fever,  which,  thanks  to 
the  genius  of  Walter  Reed,  has  now  been 
virtually  driven  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  thanks  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Underwood,  and  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  State,  typhoid,  malaria, 
and  pellagra  have  virtually  disappeared : 
and  casualties  from  tuberculosis  are 
gradually  being  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point. 

In  hl.s  fight  on  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Under- 
wood has  been  greatly  assisted  by  Dr. 
Henry  Boswell.  head  of  our  tubercular 
sanatorium  at  Magee,  Miss.,  as  well  as  by 
the  entire  medical  profession  of  the 
State. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  rendered  a 
greater  service  in  helping  to  conquer  the 
disease  of  tuberculosis  than  has  Dr. 
Henry  Boswell. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  in  ex- 
tolling the  great  work  which  Dr.  Under- 
wood and  his  associates  have  rendered  in 
teaching  the  people  of  Mississippi  how 
to  keep  well. 

I  hope  that  other  States  may  follow 
the  example  of  Mississippi  which  ha.s 
become  one  of  the  most  healthful  States 
In  the  Union,  and  not  embark  upon  a 
aoctali.stlc  program,  or.  I  might  say  a 
communistic  program,  of  sociaiued 
medicine,  9uch  as  we  now  see  plaguing 
the  people9  of  other  countries. 


Prore9i  oa  the  DP  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wasT  mMZitu 
n«  THl  SENATE  OP  THl  tJNITED  STATW 

Friday.  August  26  *  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Progress  on  the  DP  Bill."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
26.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


been  held  by  the  aubcommlttee  (the  latest 
of  them  yesto-tUy)  but  It  became  Increas- 
ingly evident  throiigh  the  cummer  that  Mr. 
McCAKXAif  had  no  Intention  of  allowing  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  bill.  A  Tote  of  the 
committee  on  August  19  supported  Its  chair- 
man In  this  position:  but  meanwhile  Senator 
Lucas  had  taken  the  extraordinary  step  of 
Joining  forces  with  Republican  leaden  in 
deciding  to  move  to  discharge  the  bill  from  a 
major  committee  headed  by  a  patriarch  of 
his  own  party.  The  discharge  resolution 
bears  an  Impressive  list  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  names.  Including  those  of  both 
SenatOTS  from  New  York.  A  simple  majority 
of  the  Senate  is  all  that  Is  now  needed  to 
approve  the  discharge  resolution,  which  wUl 
permit  H.  R.  4367  to  be  fairly  and  freely  de- 
bated. 

But  the  Senate  should  move  quickly  In  or- 
der to  forestall  any  fiirther  obstructionist 
tactics  to  prevent  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  wUl  redeem  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  in  lis  treatment  of  the  vic- 
tuns  of  Nazi  and  Communist  persecution. 


CM    THX    DP    BILL 

Proepecta  for  paaage  of  H.  R.  43«7.  the 
bUl  to  liberallae  our  present  restrictive  DP 
legislation,  have  brightened.  Although  many 
pitfalls  may  still  lie  ahead,  the  action  this 
week  of  the  majority  leader  In  moving  to 
discharge  the  bUl  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  as  heartCBlng  as  It  Is  It  unusual. 

H  R  4o6T  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cklub  of 
New  York  on  May  9.  after  hearings  had  been 
held  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  preaslnij  need  to  change  the  unwarranted, 
small-minded  provialons  of  the  1946  law. 
The  new  bill  was  pasMd  by  the  House  on 
June  a.  referred  to  the  Senate  JudicUry  Com- 
mtnm  on  June  6  and  has  been  buried  In  a 
■utoeommittee  ever  since.  It  la  true  that. 
after  much  preastae  on  Chairman  McCAsaAN. 
■poradic    hearings   on    the    legislation    have 


Report  of  the  Actmties  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditureg  ni  the  ExecatiTe 
Department9 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  osoaeiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFBESENTATIVES 

frtdav.  August  2«.  1949 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expendltiu-es  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  William  L.  Dawson,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  been  given,  among  other  re- 
sponsibilities, the  grave  responsibility  of 
handling  legislation  reorganizing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  Increased  efficiency 
and  economy. 

In  this  connection.  In  July  1947,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  commission,  composed  of  outstand- 
ing citizens  drawn  from  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  to  itudy  the  avenues  requiring 
Improvement  In  services,  and  the  full 
scope  of  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  come  to  be  associated  in 
press  and  periodical  as  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, taking  its  name  from  that  of  the 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  former 
President.  The  reports  prepared  by  this 
Commission  on  Organization  on  almost 
all  phages  of  Government  operations  and 
activities  have  now  been  submitted  and 
lie  before  the  Congress.  The  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments has  the  duty  of  analyzing  and 
evaluating  the  major  share  of  these  re- 
ports. From  these  studies  and  reports 
must  be  evolved  the  legislative  drafts 
which  will  result  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objectives  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  This  legislation  must  be  at- 
tuned to  the  mounting  desire  from  all 
sides  for  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  of 
government. 

Of  the  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  in  the  17  designated  fields 
of  study,  the  Committee  on  &penditures 


has  been  assigned  the  greater  share,  or 
12  areas  of  concentration.  The  com- 
mittee set  as  an  immediate  goal  for  their 
attention  all  phases  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity where  the  greatest  amount  of  sav- 
ings could  be  effected  at  once.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  sources  indicated  these  areas 
are: 

The  National  Military  Establishment. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
Procurement  and  Supply  Activities. 
Post  Office  Department. 
Proceeding  first  to  procurement  and 
supply    activities,    the    committee    held 
long  and  extensive  hearings  and  drafted 
legislation  directed  toward  the  organi- 
zation and  establishment  of  a  General 
Services  Administration.    This  new  body, 
based    on    the    recommendations    and 
studies  of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion, was  developed  in  final  form  by  pool- 
ing the  National  Archives,  the  affairs  of 
the  War  Assets  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Work  Agency,  the  contract  settle- 
ment functions  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Biu-eau  of  Federal  Supply. 
Thus  in  this  very  comprehensive  agency. 
termed  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, we  see  a  civilian  enUty  with  Juris- 
diction over  procurement,  utilization,  and 
di5po.sal  of  a  staggering  amount  of  the 
total  Federal  property  available  to  gov- 
ernmental  agencies.     Every   precaution 
possible  was  taken  to  avert  Inconsisten- 
cies of  the  past  In  the  drafting  of  this 
legislation.     Arising  out  of  this  monu- 
mental property  program,  and  of  key- 
stone Importance  in  its  ultimate  sueceM, 
is  the  presently  developed  plan  and  prac- 
Uce  In  which  all  property  in  the  control 
of    the   Federal   Government,    with   all 
speed  and  dispatch,  will  be  cataloged  for 
uniform  use  by  every  Government  agency 
by  1952. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  NaUonal  Archive9 
Is  the  first  step  into  the  field  of  records 
management.   Together  with  further  ex- 
ploratory work  being  marshaled  In  the 
field  of  traffic  management,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  reallae  why  authorities  In  the 
field  of  reorganization  have  hailed  the 
Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  as  the  greatest  con- 
solidation In  the  annals  of  the  history  of 
government.    Over  the  next  decade,  with 
the  simplification   of   buying   practices, 
specifications,  and  the  surveying  of  agen. 
cies  for  excess  goods  and  surplus  prop- 
erty. It  Is  readily  apparent  that  the  sav- 
ings   from    this    phase    of   Government 
operations  alone  will  approximate  over 
a  billion  dollars.    As  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  see  the  culmination  of  over 
2^2     years'     preparation,     conferences, 
studies,  and  hearings,  all  redounding  im- 
mediately to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 
In  this  field  of  reorganization,  but  at- 
tacking the  problem  from  another  point, 
the  committee  was  successful  in  guiding 
through  the  Congress  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.    This  measure,  beginning  as 
H.  R.  1569.  is  of  landmark  importance, 
and  was  only  enacted  after  stormy  ses- 
sions in  the  House  and  Senate.     After 
almost  6  weeks  of  constant  meetings  by 
the  conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  committee  was  able  to  achieve  a  sin- 
gular victory  for  the  House  version  of 
this  bill.    In  this  way,  under  the  powers 
of  delegation  vested  in  the  President,  he 
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by  Tlrtue  of  tbto  Rton>iU«a« 
Act.  to  setkl  to  the  Ooocrcss  hla 
orefttUy  tfolcned  plans  for  r«orf anlsa- 

rln  the  many  dMilOBB  of  th«  execu- 
hrmnch 
On  Jxuke  M.  If49.  President  Truman 
4kpalcini  tt»  flnt  seren  of  tbcae  plane 
to  tiM  Ctagnm,  vhere  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Ooaualttce  on  Expenditures. 
The  pteas  wuwl  a  ■olUtudc  oi  auh- 
jert«: 

P.an  No.  1:    btaMMiBffBt  of  a  new 
of  Welfare: 

1:   Transfers  the  Bureau  of 
iBcwfty  from  the  Federal 
<tmiHj  Atcoey  to  the  Department  of 


NaS:  OiiMlttalcs 


a  Urst  step  in 
of  the  Post  OUce  De- 


Plan  No.  4:  Traaafan  the  National 
•ecsrlty  Council  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Resources  Board  to  the  BxecutiT* 
Met  of  the  PTf^Meat: 

PlM  No.  5  Profldet  ooMii  direction 
of  the  ClYll  Senrice  Conatailon  by  its 
Chairman  ; 

Plan  Nol  •:  Strencthenii  the  authority 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mLvtion : 

Plan  No.  T:  Transfers  the  Public  Roads 
ktion   to  the  Department  of 


tlon  Act  alluded 
to.  when  tbcae  plans  hare  laid  before 
the  CongTeas  for  60  calendar  days,  while 
It  Is  In  scsBlao.  without  objection  from 
•ay  af  tbe  membership  of  either  Houxe. 
they  bccone  the  law  Shortly  after  the 
foreffoinc  seven  plans,  the  President  fol- 
lowed them  wtth  plan  No  8.  which  was 
aimed  at  Imprortnc  the  unification  of 
the  armed  seniles.  This  plan  was  lu- 
per^eded  before  enactment  by  a  measure 
now  known  as  Public  Law  316.  Of  the 
>even  remainirf  plans,  the  osMBlttee  is 
to  report  that  no  Baose  action 
any  of  them  was  suslatned.  Al. 
thouffh  action  by  another  body  check- 
mated plan  No  I.  which  involved  the 
creation  of  a  Depart—t  of  Welfare. 
as  listed  la  tiM  forefcotng 
tha  law  as  of  midnight  August 
19.  It49  An  objection  petition  waji  filed 
to  plan  No  2  which  transferred  the 
Bureau  of  Kmployment  Seeortty  from  the 
il  Seciulty  Agency  to  the  Latwr 
After  adequate  hearings 
of  the  IMMS  apperta:ninff.  plan  No  2 
and  the  objection  to  it  was 
by  an  overa  helming  rote  of 
the  House 

With  thus  ^nthatiasm  by  the  BMlbcr- 
Shtp  of  the  House  toward  the  Prcirfden- 
Hal  tfforts  to  reorganise  the  executlTe 
kranch.  it  is  patent  that  tremeikiaai 
gtrldcs  have  been  made  m  a  «hort  thne 
ii  panum  of  the  accoMpHihrnent  of  Uie 
fmmmmmittUmm  of  tba  Bootir  Cwn- 
•ilHloB.  It  vmld  te  wM  at  tbte  point 
|o  state  that  the  studies  of  the  Conunis- 
alon  were  only  completed  and  rtTtrlmdnl 
as  recently  as  June  194f  llortovar.  It 
is  anflrtpatad  that  the  President  wiU. 
the  period  from  now  until  the 
of  January  with  Its  opening  of  the 
draft  for  sahakilon  to 
many  BMMnt  rMrgaalMUIoQ 
wtth  various  r«noQS  of  fov- 
•ranwntal  activity.    In  *— nrl***"  with 


the  Department  of  Welfare.  It  might  be 
sUted  here  that  a  bUl  ( H.  R  7S2  >  spon- 
sored by  Chairman  Dawson,  paralleled 
in  objective  and  scope  the  provLsions  of 
Reorganmtioo  Plan  No.  1.  This  bill  was 
favorably  reported  out  of  the  committee 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  a  rule  ob- 
tained. However,  the  President's  plan 
No.  1  was  substituted  as  a  better  means 
to  achieve  the  same  goal. 

Another  mea&ure  of  basic  Importance 
to  all  civilian  employeca  of  the  Pederal 
Government  wa-s  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  this  session 
and  has  subsequently  become  Public  Law 
No.  »2.  This  bill.  H.  R.  3005.  increased 
the  siibsistence  expenses  and  mileage  al- 
of  civilian  officers  and  employ- 
oT  the  Federal  Government.  After 
much  study  on  the  subject,  the  commit- 
eoBvlnced  that  those  em- 
atu  required  by  their  du- 
ties to  travel  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  not  receiving  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance equal  to  actual  out-of-the- 
pockrt  expenses.  As  we  all  know,  no  one 
can  travel  today,  obtain  a  hotel  room, 
and  pay  for  meals,  and  so  forth,  from  a 
$6  per  day  allowance.  The  new  figure 
agreed  upon  raised  this  allowance  for 
travel  on  official  business  away  from  des- 
ignated posts  of  duty  up  to  a  maxttDUm 
of  $i  per  day:  while  at  the  same  time  the 
mileage  allowance  was  Increased  from  5 
cents  to  7  cents  per  mile,  when  privately 
owned  autOBioMleg  are  used  for  official 
business.  This  law  has  the  salutary  ef- 
fect since,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  drawn  so  as  to  allow  a 
per  diem  "up  to  a  maximum  of  $9  a  day." 
The  committee  was  forthright  In  ad- 
monishing all  agency  and  department 
heads  to  reimburse  the  employees  at  less 
than  the  $9  maximum  where  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  enable  an  official 
duty  trip  to  be  accomplished  for  less  than 
the  maximum  Recently  the  committee 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  an 
amradment  to  thl'*  ba.sic  act  to  allow 
an  employee  to  continue  on  per  diem 
when  the  following  situation  obtained: 
In  H  R.  5951,  should  an  employee  t)ecome 
Incapacitated  by  illness  or  Injury,  not 
due  to  misconduct,  while  in  travel  status 
on  official  business  away  from  his  d*";ifr- 
nated  poe>t  of  duty,  he  would  continue  to 
receive  per  diem  and  transportation  ex- 
penses. This  new  section  was  designed 
to  correct  existing  inequities,  since  a  sick 
or  injured  employee  in  travel  status  lost 
his  per  diem  until  he  recovered.  This 
often  proved  a  great  financial  strain 
when  ill  or  Injured  in  a  dlgtaot  city,  with 
bills  for  medical  and  nor^Bf  care,  and 
should  a  return  be  necessary,  it  was  un- 
dertaken <mly  at  the  employee's  personal 
expense. 

Another  milestone  piece  of  legislation 
rfportcd  out  by  the  Commlttae  on  Ex- 
prndituras  and  subsequently  enacted  Into 
law  is  H.  R.  3M9.  Public  Law  No.  159. 
This  law  permits  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  to  pay  claims 
chargeable  against  lapsed  appropria- 
tions and  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
unexpended  balances  of  such  appro- 
priations to  the  surplus  fund.  This 
bill  has  been  of  the  greatcsl  in- 
and  Importance  to  the  Ococral 
Accotuling    Office.    The   new   consolU 


dated  aMNfoprlatlon  account  which  It 
establishes  wHI  save  the  Congrets  much 
duplicative  and  repetitive  work  For  in- 
stance, during  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
some  3.537  such  claims,  aggregating  over 
$9«.000.000  required  the  attention  of  Con- 
gres.s,  although  they  had  once  previously 
been  appropriated  for.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  claimants  wait  until 
the  last  moment  before  asserting  their 
rights.  Thus,  while  an  appropriation  re- 
mains valid  and  alive  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  the  law  on  the  other  hand  gives 
all  claimants  3  years  In  which  to  make 
application.  Coming  in  as  was  their 
wont,  on  the  third  year  after  the  lapsing 
of  the  Initial  appropriation.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  repeat  the 
same  process  of  reestablishing  these 
funds  already  once  Justified  and  appro- 
priated for.  In  the  meantime,  hardship 
WM  worked  since  the  claimants  were  un- 
duly deprived  of  the  amounts  due  them. 
Since  the  difficulties  as  uncovered  by 
this  law  Involve  huge  amounts  of  money 
and  necessitate  much  paper  work  and  in- 
terest and  attention  by  agency  and  de- 
partment officials  and  the  Congress,  a 
very  sizable  reduction  in  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment has  been  achieved  through  Its 
enactment. 

In  order  that  no  due  advantage  should 
be  lost  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government, 
the  committee  favorably  reported  a  bill 
which  was  responsible  for  extending  the 
office  of  the  War  Assets  Administration 
from  Febrtiary  28.  1949.  until  June  30. 
1949.  This  stop-gap  mea.^^ure  was  able  to 
tide  over  this  acency  until  It  could  t>e 
abM>rt)ed  for  liquidation  by  the  newly 
created  General  Services  Administration. 
The  action  of  the  committee  in  this  re- 
gard was  directly  responsible  for  con- 
serving and  protecting  the  Interests  of 
the  Government  m  the  field  of  surplus 
property  disposal 

Of  inierot  especially  is  H  R.  5526, 
which  recently  passed  the  House,  after 
favorable  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee This  bill  authorised  the  President 
to  provide  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  President  by  other 
officers  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
di^stinguished  majority  leader.  Hon.  John 
W.  McCoRXACK  of  Massachusetts,  the 
committee,  after  extensive  deliberation 
and  recoKnixint  the  extremely  heavy 
work  load  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  endorsed  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain of  his  lesser  duties  by  others  so  dele- 
gated, wtiiie  retaining  in  the  President 
the  rs^oasibtlity  for  their  acts  in  office. 
In  thLs  way.  it  assures  to  the  President 
relief  from  the  smaller,  and  often  oieet 
onerous  ta5ks  of  his  office,  and  affords 
him  more  adequate  opportunity  for  en- 
gaging of  his  attention  in  more  im- 
portant tasks  and  duties. 

In  a  number  of  other  measures,  the 
committee  directed  Its  aHentlon  to  the 
legl.siatton  which  beesBM  alUaalely: 

Public  Law  101.  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  United  SUtes  to  the  dty 
of  Marfa.  Tex..  of  certain  lands  formerly 
owned  by  that  city. 

Public  Law  122.  authoriUnf  the  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  scctioa.  Inltr- 
natlonal  Boundary  and  Water  Comaus- 
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slon.  by  the  War  Assets  Administration 
of  a  portion  of  Fort  Brown,  at  Browns- 
ville. Tex.,  and  adjacent  borrow  area. 
without  exchange  of  funds  or  reimburse- 
ment 

Both  of  these  measures,  of  intense  In- 
terest to  the  localities  m  Texas  in  which 
the  conveyances  of  land  were  involved. 
have  met  ailh  enthusiastic  public  inter- 
est and  endorsement. 

Also  of  interest  are  two  other  pieces  of 
legislation :  Public  Law  225.  which  arose 
as  H.  R.  4442.  authorizing  tbe  transfer  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  a  portion  of  the  Vigo  plant, 
formerly  the  Vigo  ordnance  plant,  near 
Terre  Haute.  Ind..  to  supplement  the 
farm  lands  required  for  the  United  States 
prison  system.  During  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  this  transfer,  the 
committee  membership  made  atte  studies 
and  analyses,  havlnf  due  retard  for  the 
needs  of  tbe  penal  institution  involved 
and  the  desires  and  assurances  to  the 
people  of  tlie  aurroondlns  commanities. 

The  remsintng  bffi  Is  knovn  at  H.  R. 
3S51.  amendmg  Public  Law  aW.  BlffhU- 
eth  Congress  with  respect  to  surphis  air- 
port property  and  to  provide  for  the 
traiufer  of  compliance  functions  wtth 
relation  to  such  property. 

This  deaU  with  resolving  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  property  t>etween  the  War 
Assets  Administration  and  the  Ctvil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  and  its  re- 
turn of  such  siirplus  airport  jjroperty  to 
local  municipalities  when  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. This  bill,  issuing  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures,  passed  the 
House  on  April  7.  194B.  and  is  currently 
peadiag  action  in  the  other  body- 
Thus,  looking  bade  for  a  moment,  we 
can  see  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  most  successful  in 
achieving  wnrth-while  kghlatinn  in  the 
regions  averred  to  be  the  most  fruitful  of 
immediate  returns  in  elBciency  and 
economy.  This  session  has  seen  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  series  of  ohjec- 
Uves: 

National  Military  Establishment:  Re- 
organizatioa  Plan  No.  t.  sig>erseded  by 
Public  Law  216. 

Civil  Service  Commission:  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  5.  effective  August  19. 
1949. 

Procurement  and  Supply  Activities: 
Federal  Property  and  AilwIntUiative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  effecthre  July  1. 
1949. 

Post  Office  Department:  Reorganin- 
tion  Plan  No.  3.  effective  August  19.  1949. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  other 
bills  pending  before  the  committee. 
However,  they  have  found  their  way  into 
paralleling  legislation,  dealing  in  the 
same  subject  matter.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration. It  would  be  well  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing dispositions: 

H.  R.  IM:  Bnbotfied  In  H.  R  783.  and 
Reorganixatioo  Flan  Na  1.  creating  a 
Department  of  Welfare. 

H.  R.  478:  Included    m    H.    R. 
Pubhc  Law  No.  92.  Travel  and 
Act  of  1949. 

R  R  7t2 :  Reorganlatlai  Plan  No.  1. 
creating  a  Department  <rf  Welfare. 


H.R828:  Inchided  in  H.  R.  3005. 
Public  Law  No.  92.  Travel  and  Expense 
Act  ol  1949. 

H.  R  1402:  Inclttded  In  H.  R  782.  and 
ReOTganization  P!an  No.  1.  creating  a  De- 
partment of  W^are. 

H.  H  1745:  Carried  into  Public  Law 
No.  152,  Pederal  Property  and  Admm- 
istrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

H  R  1774:  Included  in  H.  R  3851. 
passed  House  May  16,  1949;  pending  in 
Senate. 

H  R  2204:  Included  In  H.  R.  4754. 
Public  Law  No.  152,  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

H.  R2361:  dean  bill  on  H.  R  1569. 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  PuWc  Law 
No.  109. 

H  R2641:  Inchided  in  Public  Law  No. 
152.  Pederal  Piopeity  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  IM*. 

H.  R.  2781 :  H.  R.  4754  reported  In  Ueu. 
Public  Law  152. 

H.  R  3447:  H.  R  4754  reported  in  Ueu. 
Public  Law  152. 

H  R  3585 :  H.  R.  3005  reported  in  lieu. 
Public  Law  92. 

H  R.  4396:  Inchided  In  H.  R  47S4. 
Public  Law  152. 

H.  R.  4760:  Included  In  R  R.  4754. 
Public  Law  152. 

H  R  5868  Inchided  In  S.  2085.  which 
was  reported  In  Uen. 

The  fommlttff  has  in  Its  present  plan- 
ning made  provition  for  the  employment 
of  full  attention  to  the  drafting  of  new 
substantive  legislation,  the  study  of  the 
many  spheres  whereby  existing  legisla- 
tion may  be  implemented,  and  cooc«i- 
tration  in  the  IMds  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  future  Presidential  reorgani- 
zational  planning.  For  instance,  in  tbe 
Federal  Property  and  Administratlre 
Services  Act  of  1949.  a  ntmiber  of  fields 
are  left  for  ftiture  abetting  legislation. 
records  managemeBt,  trafBe  manage- 
ment, and  others.  Work  Is  going  for- 
ward at  this  time  to  explore  the  further 
potential  therein  for  fruitful  fields  aimed 
at  increased  cfllciency  and  reduction  of 
governmental  costs.  These  analyses,  to- 
gether with  the  cvBing  of  the  reports 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  this  com- 
mittee by  the  Commission  on  Orfanisa- 
ticm.  can  be  instrumental  in  achieving  a 
goal  of  worth-while  benefit  to  tbe  entire 
Government  and  the  Nation. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  work 
performed  by  the  conmifttee  daring  this 
sessi<m.  and  it  is  felt  that  merit  of  its 
past  and  present  record  wiU  prove  a  spur 
to  it5  future  endeavws. 


Rxcoo.  I  inchide  the  following  article 
from   tbe   April    1949   issue    of   Judy's 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  acrannsoTA 
Dl  THE  HOCSJE  OF  REPRESENT.\"nV13 

Friday.  August  2S.  1949 

Mr  HAGEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
granted  to  extend  miy  remarks  in  the 


I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  this 
article  which  points  out  forcefully,  tbe 
fallacies  of  the  administration's  proposi- 
tion to  increase  postal  rates,  which  is 
now  being  ctmsidered  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  House  meastire 
is  H.  R.  2945. 

The  postal  service  is  one  service  which 
should  be  provided  at  the  lowest  r^rffflfrtt 
cost  to  all  users.  The  Congress  has  nerer 
been  stingy  in  its  treatment  of  the  Post 
OIBce  Department.  In  fact.  «e  taave  not 
been  stingy  wtth  anyone,  latdy.  that  I 
can  see.  We  have  appropriated  billions 
f  (M*  every  conceivaUe  purpose  and  win  be 
called  upon  for  more. 

Is  it  reasonable  then  that  we  should 
penalize  ourselves  just  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  some  one  to  say  in  the  next  cam* 
paign  that  "We  put  the  post  oOee  on  a 
self-sustaining  basts?" 

Hundreds  of  milHons  can  easily  be  cut 
out  ol  tbe  bndfet  by  coi 
methods  of  admlnlitratiotL  I 
to  you  the  article.  Let  America  Be 
InfcHined: 

ixx  kMWKiTA  9*  atrtmaaa 

Tbcr*  la  a  great  ado  in  Waatvlngtoc  at  tbe 
mooMnt  ow  ttoc  poat-oMc*  defletx.  MtlnMitad 
at  about  I9B0JNMW  a  year.  Tliat  a  private 
ocganiaatk»  mlgbt  do  thia  eatli*  job  and  at 
a  proftt,  that  ttonnmtm  b*  eOectcd  m  poaC- 
cAce  nwtHM,  that  Xh»  aiOOjMOjPOt  coat  of 
franking.  Govemment  poctage.  and  flooda  a( 
prcfwgaiMla  aad  •elf-toutiog,  etc..  be  re- 
doeed  eoDaMeraUy — tbcae  bave  not  twca  put 
f orUi  as  sohitlona. 

■tat— nun,  enna  forth  wtth  tbcir  wmhI 
forwiula.  "we  mxax  raise  tAzes.  raise  rataa." 
and  tbe  public  and  business  must  cough  up 
the  extra  costs. 

The  poat-oAce  aerricc  wa 
tnaUy  as  eaacUy  that— «  aarrlo*  to 
He  la  cedar  that  tba  paopta  aaay  kaqt  tn  ccm- 

that  through  the  mails,  the  rrrtiangr  of 
tha  tranamiaaion  ol  ksovledga  and  tn- 
ad  the  enlightenment  ai  Xhm 
on  what  ia  taking  place  tn  their  own 
cuuntrf  and  govemaaent.  may  be  sccom- 
ptished. 

Now  tt  is  proposed  that  magazines  be 
penalised,  newspapers  limited  In  circula- 
tion, fewer  books  be  sent  and  read,  catalogs 
and  circulars  to  stlmnlata  trade,  production 
and  cnpiovBHU  be  heaTlly  ehatrped.  that  the 
pringaag  tnit— litie  be  ctKiksd  wtth  onem- 
pfaifBcnt.  that  reading  by  the  paopla.  thelr 
soorecs  ot  information,  and  to  a  great  ez- 
t«it.  thetr  entertainment  by  way  of  read- 
ing, be  lessened  and  Interfered  with. 

Nothing  is  ao  vital  in  a  democrscy,  tn  the 
goveroaaeat  of  a  free  pcopte  by  themaelveB. 
aa  that  tbey  know  what  is  gotag  on.  that  tlicy 
have  opportnaity  to  laara  the  lacSa  aad  la- 
soea  t>ef  ore  making  up  their  mtads  accord- 
tngly  as  vctcrs  and  taxpayers. 

r.  the  easy  and  wide  diatrthatk»  of 
aad  aaagaataica  tnoraaaaa  tbe 
ntaOtty  to  check  nf  on  aAceliniaen.  to  a^Mse 
inmiamlji  and  boagimg.  aad  to  maww  tha 
nght  of  publicity  on  a^ 
Thia  pn^ectioB  against  their  own 
ncnt  a  people  constantly  need,  aspertany  in 
s  democracy. 

**The  Post  Office  Department  la  hara  to 
aU  tha  people  in  sny  way  tt  can.  to 
'  life  nece  taappy."  said  a  past-oOee  oA- 
cisl.  Increaaad  piat  iidii  i  rstes.  which  In 
turn  will  caaaa  kaataaaa  and  the  public  to 
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lU  int<"nf  will  not  bmJic  Uf«  mor« 
nor  pay  poat-cAce  bcncit*. 
IT  xtom  poat-oAcp  aerMc*  Had  to  bt  per- 
•  penny  of  Ineom*.  U  •till 
__  trw  to  tbc  public.  Her* 
It  OM*  4MMtIB*Bt  of  the  OOT«rnm«nt  whlcb 
MenMlly  r«T.d*r»  b  dtr«ct  Tltal  •errJc*  aad 
(!«••  t&«  9«*t  »n<l  uniUI  aoawtbLnf  for 
itMOtjOOO.OOO  annxial  tarn 

A  li   pimUJOld    to   Crlppl*    this    MTTlC* 

ail  poatai  rates  tr«m«D- 
torvard  In  tto*  bearmci 
!  Post  OAoe  CommlttM. 
the   RotM*   roat   Ottc*   OeooalttM   at 
WaablnclOD. 

'  D  you  baitovt  tn  fr««  »pecch  and  the  ex- 
!■  lailf  of  opinion.  In  an  int*Ulc*nt  electo- 
rau.  a  paepi*  wbo  abouid  b*  tnXonnad  rather 
than  kept  ta  the  dark,  parttcularlj  conccm- 
tng  ttat  actlTlUaa  of  public  oOclals.  wriu  jout 
Oongnamkan  and  both  of  your  amamUm  at 
ooc«  to  tha  affact  that  postal  rataa  ramatn 
aa  ttey  are  or  even  be  levered.  Don*t  shirk 
behind  the  usual  alibi  that  somebody  else 
win  ll«ht  the  battle.  (WlU  Judy,  adttor  of 
Judy  ■  maca«na-> 


Tarns  l.—Shipm«nta  of  het-rolled  $h*€ta  in 
iMO  si«d  1947:  Comparing  c^anyri  in  dti- 
trxtnttion  to  producing  areai  a»«l  nonpro- 
ductatf  areas 


TW  Basiaf-Poiat  Syttca  CaBtnb«ite<l 
Grtarty  U  tke  Skor1a<e  of  AntMio- 
kAc»— Aatonobile  PrWactiM  Sl«w«il 
D«w«  Bccaatc  Steel  CaaM>u<*  Re- 
fa«c4  Ta  Ah-th  FreifM  lata  Detroit 
Af«a-Sc«ate  Saall  Basinets  Repart 
N«.  44  Reveals  Akscace  af  Freif  ht  Ab- 
Mrpbaa  in  Critical  Steel- SlK>rta{e  Pe- 
nO—S.  1008  Sboald  Not  Be  Passed, 
TWrcby  LefaliziBg  tbc  Basiaf-Patat 
Sysica  ti  Pridsf 
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Thursday.  Auffust  25.  1949 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speakpr.  I  desire 
to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  one  of  the  sall- 
mU  facts  a^  to  why  autooMtoUes  were 
■arce  during  the  2-year  pwdOCtion  pe- 
riod following  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
In  World  War  II.  In  the  year  1940.  the 
Detroit  area  received  shipments  of  hot- 
roilMl  sheets  of  1.170.173  tons.  In  the 
year  lf47  the  Detroit  area  received 
1.174.SM  tons.  This  is  a  ctumge  of  four- 
tenths  of  1  pMTMnt  between  the  2  years. 
which,  for  aO  practical  purpoMs.  was 
no  increa&e  at  all. 

At  the  time.  In  1M7,  when  Detroit  was 
receiving  approximately  the  same  ton- 
nage of  hot-rolled  sheets  it  received  In 
IMO.  other  areas  were  receiving  as  much 
as  SM  percent  mere  hot -rolled  sheets  In 
1947  as  such  areas  received  in  1940. 

The  surplus  and  deficit -producing 
areas  are  set  forth  in  tabie  7  on  page  34 
of  report  No.  44  of  the  Eighty-fJru  Con- 
gress, which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  spe- 
cial report  on  Changes  in  Distribution 
•f  MmI.  1940-47.  mada  by  the  Senate 
BbmO  INt^ivfffT  Committee  of  the  Eight- 
ieth CongTjMg.  For  the  Information  of 
the  Membem  thU  table  ts  included  in  full 
M  ibu  pil^t: 


AVToaiaana  saoarMB  laboblt  caose»  bt  u- 

rvsAL  or  sTOL  BABons  TO  Aaaoaa  rmEicirr 

The  report  on  page  34  has  this  to  say 
with  respect  to  shipment  of  hot-rolled 
.sheets  into  the  Detroit  area  and  to  other 
Michigan  points: 

Detroit,  the  greatest  slngia  consuming  area 
or  hot-rolled  ahaata.  raoalvad  almoat  exactly 
tha  same  tonnages  tn  1M7  aa  in  1940.  That 
local  production  la  not  nearly  adequate  to 
meet  tbc  demanda  of  thla  area,  together  with 
the  fact  tJiat  subatantlal  freight  abaorptlon 
vaa  required  on  any  imports  Uito  the  area. 
vould  be  sufBclcnt  to  account  for  the  failure 
frf  Detroit  lo  share  In  the  larger  supply  of 
hot-roiled  sheeu  In  1947. 

The  basing-point  system,  which  was 
used  in  the  steel  industry  at  that  time. 
has  two  factors  which  are  always  pres- 
ent. One  is  freight  absorption,  and  the 
other  IS  phantom  freight.  At  will,  the 
steel  industry,  or  any  other  industry  us- 
ing the  baslng-point  system,  can  manip- 
ulate shipments  so  as  to  either  avoid 
freight  absorption  and  thereby  collect 
phantom  freight,  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
forego  phantom  freight  by  the  process  of 
dumping  into  other  surplus  areas.  Usu- 
ally this  dumping  process  takes  place 
when  the  supply  of  steel  is  plentiful  or 
when  punitive  measures  are  desired 
against  a  small  and  weaker  competitor. 
It  is  signiflcant.  as  the  report  sets  forth, 
that  all  of  the  producing  areas  of  hot- 
rolled  steel  sheets  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied, thus  avoiding  freight  absorption 
and  aiding  in  the  collection  of  phantom 
freight. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  scarcity  of 
automotaUes  and  the  unfair  .sales  prac- 
tices thst  arose  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity. 
The  automobile  shortage  was  far  worse 
than  it  would  have  been,  or  should  have 
t>een.  had  the  steel  companies  not  desired 
to  artifWlaily  manipulate  the  supply  of 
steel  shipments  to  the  freight  absorption 
areas,  such  as  Detroit.  Many  times  dur- 
ing the  Fteel  shortage  the  steel  barons 
stated  publicly  and  privately  that  there 


were  sufDclent  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  and  that  no  new  plants  were 
needed — particularly  no  new  plants  In 
the  deficit  steel -producing  areas  of  otir 
country. 

It  may  have  been  that  there  was 
something  to  this  argument,  but  the 
facts  contained  In  the  Senate  small- 
business  report  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress point  In  the  other  direction.  No 
private  pa.s.senger  automobiles  were 
manufactured  between  the  years  1941 
and  194«,  and.  of  course  when  the  war 
ended  the  demand  was  tremendous. 
The  automobile  companies  could  have 
met  this  demand  and  avoided  a  great 
many  of  the  unfair  and  malicious  prac- 
tices which  grew  up  In  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  automobiles  had  the  distri- 
bution of  the  steel  supplies  been  on  an 
up-and-up  basis  during  the  so-called 
shortage  period.  However,  as  the  Sen- 
ate small-business  report  conclusively 
shows,  steel  dl.stnbution  of  hot-rolled 
sheets  and  other  steel  products  were  on  a 
manipulated  basis.  The  manipulation 
came  about  through  the  use  of  freight 
absorption  In  the  application  of  the  bas- 
ing-point system,  which  accrued  only  to 
the  benefit  of  the  large  integrated  steel 
companies. 
rvncKT   Aaaoamoir   oa   phantom   nmcHT — 

WHICH   TWIM   »  THE   PHONT? 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Members  will 
continue  to  be  alerted  to  the  proposition 
that  freight  absorption  is  only  one  end 
of  the  artificial  pricing  system  in  the 
artificial-pricing  system  used  In  the  steel 
industry,  m  the  cement  industry,  and  In 
many  other  industries.  The  other  end  of 
the  system  Is  phantom  freight.  In  the 
middle  of  the  system  are  the  manipu- 
lators who  shift  distribution  at  will  in 
short-  and  long-supply  markets  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer  and  to  the 
peril  of  small  bu.slness.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  include  the  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  which  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  Senate 
Small  Busine.ss  Report  No.  44.  The 
chairman  of  the  steel  subcommittee  was 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Martin]  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Whesrt). 
The  report  does  not  show  that  in  their 
recommendations  and  conclusions  there 
was  any  lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  either 
the  steel  subcommittee  or  the  full  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Bu.sine.ss.  The  rec- 
ommendations and  conclusions — pages  1 
and  2.  Senate  Report  No.  44.  Eighty-first 
Congress — follows : 

SPiciiu.  REPoaT 
(Pursuant  to  8.  Res.  30) 

aaCOMMUCOATIONS    AMD    CONCLOSIONS 

If  the  experience  In  hot-rolled-ste«i-sheet 
distribution  is  typical  of  most  other  steel 
products  covered  by  the  committees  sur- 
vey— and  a  rapid  and  admittedly  cursory 
compartaon  indlcataa  that  it  is — then  tha 
Stacl  Suboommlttac  feela  that  thia  distrltm- 
tlon  pattern  is  aJarming 

The  power  to  govern  the  distribution  of 
steel  la  the  power  of  life  and  death  In  the 
economic  world.  The  way  In  which  It  Is  ex- 
ercised  determines    which    businesses   grow 
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and  which  do  not.  which  industries  expand 
and  which  do  not.  which  States  and  regions 
prosper  and  which  do  not.  Yet,  despite  its 
overwhelming  Importance,  the  power  appears 
to  hare  been  exercised,  for  example,  so  that 
the  12  areas  which  happened  to  be  the  major 
centers  of  steel  production  received  nearly 
half  as  much  again  as  their  prewar  ship- 
ments of  hot-rolled-steel  sheets,  while  the 
amount  flowing  into  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  country  stood  practically  tincbanged. 
rising  only  2.7  percent. 

This  means  that  in  these  other  parts  of 
the  country  which  comprise  by  far  the  vast 
majority  of  our  States  and  cities,  their  ex- 
panded steel-oonsuming  facilities  either  bad 
to  l>e  closed  down  or  operated  at  considerably 
less  than  their  full  capacity.  It  means  that 
in  these  areas  both  small  and  large  firms 
were  unable  to  secure  their  fair  share  of 
postwar  market  expansion.  It  means  a  fur- 
ther centralization  of  productive  activities  in 
a  few  greatly  congested  Industrial  centers. 

Such  trends,  which  have  serious  economic 
implications,  are  also  dangerous  from  a  stra- 
tegic-defense standpoint. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  man- 
agers of  private  industry  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  stockholders  of  their  individual 
companies  to  earn  a  maximum  profit.  But 
the  committee  also  recognizes  that  the  man- 
agers of  industry  have  a  responsibility  to  tha 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  especially 
when  corporate  decisions  have  such  a  far- 
reaching  effect  as  they  have  in  the  case  of 
steel. 

These  two  areas  of  decision  sometimes 
conflict.  Unless  a  proper  balance  is  struck 
between  them,  the  very  existence  of  ovir  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  is  endangered. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  developed  by  this 
committee,  detailed  In  this  and  other  re- 
ports, the  committee  lu^es  a  reevaluation  by 
the  steel-company  managements  of  their  dis- 
tribution policies  so  as  to  strike  this  proper 
isalance  between  the  Interests  of  private 
proflt  and  national  welfare. 

The  steel  sut>committee  is  still  opposed  to 
the  impo(°ltion  of  mandatory  distribution  or 
allocation  controls  upon  the  steel  Industry, 
or  any  other  Industry.  However,  the  results 
of  this  survey,  which  are  based  strictly  upon 
the  facts  and  figures  furnished  by  the  major 
steel  companies  themselves,  are  irrefutable. 
There  can  he  no  further  side-stepping  by  the 
steel  industry  as  to  its  responsibility  in  cor- 
recting inequities  of  distribution. 

The  steel  ind'ostry  should  give  grave  con- 
sideration to  the  growing  sentiment  inside 
and  outside  Government  towards  socializa- 
tion of  major  industries.  The  steel  subcom- 
mittee realizes  the  seriousness  of  such  pres- 
sures, which  will  mean  death  to  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise — whether  large  or  small. 
The  steel  industry  has  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  It  must  put  lis  house  in  order,  or  face 
Inevitable  regimentation.  This  report  fur- 
nishes the  information  and  the  means  for 
action. 

b:c  stiix  H.4S  PC  WEB  or  litt  and  de.*th  m  otja 

tCONOMIC    WORLD 

"The  power  to  govern  the  distribution 
of  steel  is  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
the  economic  world."  Those  are  not  my 
words.  They  are  the  words  of  the  Senate 
SmaM  Business  Committee  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  They  are  words  included 
In  the  recommendations  and  conclusions 
of  that  very  effective  select  committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  subscrit>e  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  power  to  govern  the  distri- 
bution of  steel,  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  product,  is  the  power  of  life  and 
death  not  only  in  the  economic  world  as 
such  but  in  the  small-business  world,  an 
important  segment  in  our  economic 
world.  The  situation  described  in  the 
Senate  report  brought  about  shameful 
condicions  not  only  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry but  in  many  other  consumer  goods 


Industries.  Manipulation,  price  fixing, 
restricted  production,  and  a  whole  mass 
of  evils  in  our  trade  and  commerce  are 
discovered  when  an  industry  has  the 
power  to  fix  its  own  prices  without  the 
benefit  of  competition.  I  do  not  con- 
demn any  industry  as  a  whole  as  a  price- 
fixing  industry,  for  in  each  industry, 
whether  it  be  steel,  cement,  lumber, 
sugar,  or  any  other  industry,  there  are 
many  smaller  units  which  would  like  to 
be  free  of  the  onerous  controls  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Big  Three,  the  Big  Four,  or 
the  Big  Five.  I  have  a  feeling,  in  which 
I  am  joined  by  many  others,  that  the 
moment  we  pass  j)ennissive  legislation 
legalizing  any  part  or  F>arcel  of  an  arti- 
ficial pricing  system,  we  shall  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  monopolists,  the  price 
f.xers.  and  the  manipulators. 

aXMXMBilS    AUTOMOBILZ    8HOETACX    AMD    THIKK 

OF  xypECTa  or  s.  lOOs 

I  do  not  doubt  after  a  complete  and 
careful  reading  of  the  Senate  report  on 
the  changes  in  distribution  of  steel  that 
not  only  was  the  automobile  shortage  a 
byproduct  of  the  steel  industry's  avoid- 
ance of  freight  absorption,  but  that  it 
had  the  same  eflect  on  hundreds  of  other 
scarce  items  in  great  demand  during  the 
3  years  following  World  War  n.  Please 
keep  this  phrase  "freight  absorption"  in 
mind  and  rememl)er  that  it  is  used  as  a 
manipulating  device  to  control  markets 
and  prices  in  our  big  basic  industries  and 
is  not  used  primarily  for  the  innocent 
purposes  necessary  to  fair  and  free  mar- 
kets. Under  the  present  court  decisions, 
and  under  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  there  is  no  need  for 
fear  by  small  business  if  it  desires  to  use 
any  fair  method  of  competition.  As  I 
see  it.  there  is  no  need  for  anybody  to 
fear  meeting  competition  in  a  fair  and 
free  market.  This  country  was  built  on 
free  markets  and  free  enterprise,  and  so 
long  as  a  business  practice  or  method 
of  pricing  does  not  tend  to  destroy  or  re- 
strain competition  and  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly, I  cannot  see  any  difficulty  ahead 
for  any  small -business  institution  under 
present  law  and  court  decisions.  To  the 
contrary,  when  markets  are  free  small 
business  can  stand  up  and  slug  It  out 
with  the  best  of  them. 

Remember  well  the  automobile  short- 
age and  remember  it  was  not  caused  by 
a  shortage  of  steel  partictilarly,  but  by 
the  distribution  of  the  available  supply 
of  steel — an  unfair  distribution  which 
enabled  the  steel  companies  to  avoid  the 
very  thing  that  they  are  now  asking  be 
incorporated  in  S.  1008,  namely,  the  right 
to  aljsorb  freight.  A  right  which  the 
steel  companies,  or  any  other  form  of 
business  enterprise,  already  have:  no  new 
law  is  needed  to  reaffirm  that  right. 


Glader  View  D 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  mtroducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 


the  cotistructlon  of  the  Glacier  View  Dam 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Flathead  River 
in  the  State  of  Montana  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Glacier  View,  when  built,  will  be  an- 
other Hungry  Horse  and  because  of  Its 
location  25  miles  to  the  northwest  it  will 
form  a  part  of  a  dual  project  which  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people 
of  Montana  and  the  Northwest.  It  will 
Ause  very  little  economic  dislocation; 
it  would  provide  storage  of  4.800.000  acre- 
feet:  and  it  would  have  an  installed  ca- 
pacity of  210,000  kilowatts. 

The  Army  engineers  have  recommend- 
ed the  building  of  Glacier  View  but  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  voiced  its  opposition 
because  the  reservoir  would  extend  partly 
into  Glacier  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written 
to  Secretary  Krug  on  Glacier  View  and 
his  reply  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  on  January  17. 1949,  by  Lt.  Gen. 
R.  A.  Wheeler.  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army: 

JANTAIT    17.    1949. 

Hon.  MiKz  Mansthxo, 

Hofuae  of  Represent atir^s. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Ifa.  llAMsnzu):  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  December  27,  1948,  enclosing  cor- 
respondence which  you  have  received  from 
the  Flathead  Valley  Flood  Control  Associa- 
tion and  asking  for  a  report  on  this  matter. 

The  Corps  of  Enginecn  is  familiar  with 
the  flood-control  prtMem  on  the  Flathead  to 
which  the  petitioners  refer.  In  accordance 
with  congressional  authority  contained  in  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  I7nited  States  Senate  dated  September 
24,  1943,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  l}een 
engaged  in  a  compreherislve  study  on  flood 
and  related  problems  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  As  a  restUt  of  that  study  a  compre- 
hensive review  report  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  tributaries  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  the  flood  problem  on  the  Fiat- 
head  River  has  been  given  careful  considera- 
tion in  that  repc«t.  Flood  damages  to  lands 
in  this  area,  including  the  fk>od  of  1948.  have 
been  serious.  Upon  completion  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  of  the  Hungry  Horaa 
Dam  on  the  South  Fork  oi  the  Flathead  River 
a  sul36tantlal  reduction  in  flooding  In  this 
area  will  he  accomplished,  mit  much  of  tha 
land  in  the  area  above  Flathead  lake  will 
still  t>e  subject  to  damage  from  larger  floods. 
After  careful  study  of  all  practicable  meth- 
ods of  flood  contrfd.  it  has  l>een  found  that 
construction  and  operation  of  a  dam  on  tha 
North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  at  the 
Glacier  View  alte  would  In  conjunction  with 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  completely  eliminate  all 
flood  damage  suffered  in  this  area. 

Acccxdingly,  a  reservoir  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Flathead  River  has  been  Included  by 
the  division  engineer.  North  Pacific  Division, 
as  an  element  in  his  ma)or  jAnn  tor  contrcd 
of  floods  and  other  purposes  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  A  public  hearing  was  held  at 
KalispeU.  Mont^  on  May  25.  1948.  to  obtain 
the  views  of  all  concerned  with  this  projects 
Representatives  of  the  Flathead  Valley  Citi- 
zens Committee  and  of  the  KalispeU  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  were  present  and  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  Glacier  View  project.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  t^ 
Interior,  however,  presented  objectlana  to 
this  project  and  c^iposition  was  also  ex- 
pressed by  individuals  and  organisations  in- 
terested from  the  viewpoint  of  the  National 
Park  So^ce.  As  a  restilt.  the  division  engi- 
neer has  included  the  project  in  his  plan  for 
consideration  pending  concurrence  of  tha 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  with  a  view  of  Ita 
defliilte  recommendation  at  such  time  as  tha 
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of  tiM  Xntcrtor  may  concur.  In  Um 
that  tb«  dacter  Ww  project  cannot 
iltely.  MMM  •Itamatt^ 
I  flor  Aoed  proUctlon  moi*  b*  Kwcbt. 
It  appeart  that  a  leMcr  dcffraa  d  food  pro- 
tecttoo  can  b«  obtaUtad  by  local  vorka  In 
tbl!«  area  whlcb  maj  be  lound  ecooomlcally 
I.  and  11  ao  thaae  could  be  under. 
pTOflakiDa  for  such  work  which 
In  the  comprehenalTe  Colum- 
Ma  Mlvw  ivport. 

At  the  preaent  time  the  report  on  the 
CoiVBibta  River  and  tnbutarlea,  which  In- 
Uniti  the  Glacier  View  project,  la  now  being 
reviewed  bjr  the  Board  of  Bntmen  for  Rlrcra 
and  Harbor*  prior  to  Ita  tianMnlaaloo  to  Con- 
In  order  that  Interested  parties  may 
additional  rlewa  re^^ardlng  the  plan 
and  projecta  recommended,  that  Board  Is 
boldtnir  a  ■urtee  at  public  bearlnga  In  the 
Columbia  Rlvar  Battn  In  the  near  future. 
On*  of  ttMM  tiaarlnn  will  be  held  at  Spokane. 
WtMh..  at  tbe  Davenport  Hotel,  at  9  SO  a.  m. 
on  31  January  1M9.  and  It  U  believed  that 
thla  hearing  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  Flathead  River  Valley  to  ex- 
praaa  their  view*  to  the  Board  on  thla  matter. 
In  the  event  that  your  conatltuenta  deelre 
to  «nrolne  the  eompntmmitw  report  on  the 
OotaBtbla  River  la  «r<v  to  determine  tlia 
iberaof  with  respect  to  tha  Flat- 
Ktrar.  you  are  adviaed  that  a  copy  of 
that  raport  haa  been  placed  on  file  for  public 
Inspection  with  Ur  A.  S.  Shaw,  clerk  and 
recorder.  Flathead  County  Cotirthouse. 
Kall^cU.  Mont. 

Tlfte  review  by  the  Board  of  Bnglneer*  for 
River*  and  Harboia  and  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Knglnean  will  be  completed  after 
the  further  consideration  of  the  view*  of 
local  InUresta.  and  the  report  will  then  be 
tranamltted  to  the  Concraaa  through  the 
•uraau  ot  the  Budcet  In  accordance  wltli 
.«^ui.K^^  procedure.  At  the  preaent  Ume 
the  Corps  of  Knglnear*  does  not  have  tha 
autborlty  or  naosasary  f\inds  to  proceed  with 
eaaantlal  flood-control  laaprovaaanta  on  tha 
nathead  River  and  cQeigraartonal  action  will 
be  required  before  thla  work  can  be  accom- 
pllabed.  The  report  now  being  completed 
will  form  a  sound  baala  for  conalderailon 
atUhcrtiatloa  by  the  Congreas  of 
for  eontrol  of  flooda  in  the  Flat- 
Valley  and  In  the  Columbia  River 
ly. 
The  Incloaxirea  to  your  letter  are  returned 
herewith. 

With  beat  personal  wlahas.  I  am. 
Sincerely  your*. 

R.  A.  Whskub. 
ChU/  of  Kngineeri.  United  States  Army. 

or  THX  UMrna  BtMTwa. 
or  RBvmisKMTATrvas. 
WmskinfUm.  DC.  ^ebmary  2S.  194$. 
A.KMV. 
of  ta«  Interior. 
Depmrtment  of  Interior, 
WoMhtn^ton,  D.  C. 
Dsaa  Mb.  SacavtAaT:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  uiga  that  yott  raviaw  your  lettar  la  oppo- 
to  tte  talMlac  oC  tba  propm 

In  BortlMMk  MDBtaaa.  I 
at  yaorpoMlaa  as  Saeratary  of 
tha  Intertor  you  may  have  bowed  to  the 
wiahea  at  one  of  your  departments — the  Na- 
tional  Park   Sarvlo*.   In   this   mattar.    Tou 

tlks  Araqr  Mglaasrs.  of  tha  ptopossd  rsraidlaa 
Daaa  svan  thauffk  tiMC  project  waa  not  in- 
cludad  In  Um  rseoHMMadad  lut  uf  sites  by 
tlia  aaflaaan  in  their  report. 

To  WKf  way  of  thUiking  there  la  no  com- 
parlsao  baiwaen  tha  worthlnaas  ot  tbass  two 
sttsa.  In  tha  flr«t  place.  Olacler  View  would 
be  of  much  more  immMliate  benefit.  It  would 
■tivb  tta*  economy  <tf  the  region  in 
It  wmM  ba  located  but  would,  as  a 

ittar  of  iact.  add  to  it.  it  would  ba  < 


leal  and  feasible  to  build  Glacier  View  Imme- 
diately upon  completion  of  Hungry  Horse  •o 
that,  together,  they  could  fumlah  In  excess 
of  fiOO,000  kllowatu  of  electricity,  form  a 
eomplsta  flood-control  unit,  and  bring  oppor- 
tunity and  security  to  the  people  of  north- 
west Montana. 

Furthermore,  the  propoaad  Paradlae  Dam 
would  be  more  expensive,  take  longer  to 
build,  disrupt  the  economy  of  the  area 
through  the  Hooding  of  towns  and  by  the 
ralalng  Ot  Kerr  Dam  and  thence  the  level  of 
Flathead  Lake.  ThU  would  once  again  bring 
up  the  fight  we  had  In  1M3  over  the  ralalng 
and  lowering  of  the  level  of  that  lake.  It 
would  create  a  problem  of  adjudicating  losses 
which  would  be  entaUed  by  the  Flathead 
Tribe  on  their  reservation  In  the  Immediate 
urea.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  some  future 
time  the  feaslbllltv  of  considering  the  Para- 
dlae Dam  would  be  both  necessary  and 
worth  while.  At  that  time  all  ihs  factor*  in- 
herent  In  this  proposal  would  have  to  be  gone 
Into  thoroughly  so  that  the  InteresU  of  all 
the  people  In  that  area  would  be  protected 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  aa  a  natxiral 
follow-up  to  Hungry  Horse  that  the  Olacler 
View  Dam  should  be  built  first.  It  would  tie 
In  with  the  develof  ment  of  Montana  and 
then.  In  order,  other  sites  siiggestcd  by  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion could  be  considered.  I  want  to  see  Mon- 
tana developed  for  the  benefit  of  lu  people, 
and.  In  my  opinion,  that  development  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  our  water  for  low -cost 
hydroelectric  power,  for  Irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation, and  for  flood  control.  In  all  thcae 
reap>ects,  Montana  muat  have  a  prior  liae  of 
lU  waters  through  the  building  of  multiple- 
purpose  dama  to  aid  In  the  development  of 
our  economy. 

The  Army  englne'»rs'  Investigation  of  the 
Olacler  View  proJe<-t  reeulted  In  summary 
recommendations  for  Its  corwtructlon,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Governor  of  Montana 
and  other  SUte  Interests,  approval  of  the 
engineering  designs,  and  authorization  for 
construction  by  Congress,  accompanied  by 
appropriation. 

A  public  hearing  waa  held  at  Kallapell. 
Mont.,  on  May  25,  1948.  to  permit  conaldera- 
tion  ot  the  view*  of  all  Interested  persons  and 
organizations.  Due  to  severe  flood  conditions 
In  the  Flathead  Valley,  there  was  a  very  small 
attendance,  and  a  majority  of  thoae  present 
recorded  themselves  In  favor  of  the  project. 
Tba  reasons  given  by  those  who  opposed  It 
cotneklsd  generallv  with  those  expressed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment.   These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  reservoir  would  Inundate  about  19.- 
•40  seres  of  land  within  the  weatem  bound- 
ary of  Olacler  National  Park;  and  (a)  would 
destroy  approilaMtely  8.000  acrea  of  virgin 
tftnber    (pon4sieaa  pine)    about   to   be  ae- 

with  landa  presently  owned  by  the 
of  Montana:  (b)  wotild  require  de- 
struction of  about  M  percent  of  the  white- 
tailed  deer,  30  percent  of  the  mule  deer  and 
elk,  over  30  percent  of  the  moose,  due  to 
flooding  of  winter-feeding  area,  and  would 
flood  out  over  70  percent  at  the  beaver; 
(c)  would  impair  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
valley,  with  an  attendant  loss  of  interest  of 
park   vlaltor*  who  eome  for  stream   fishing. 

2.  Would  violate  policy  establlahed  under 
the  act  of  August  2:2.  1914  (38  Stat  609). 
accepting  Fedaral  jarlirtlMtoB  over  Olacler 
National  Park,  which  spadAaaUy  laqulres  the 
Park  Service  to  aflord  protection  against  any 
attempted  action  affecting  adversely  the  nat- 
ural wildlife,  growth,  or  beauty  of  the  park. 

In  presenting  lu  recommendations,  the 
Corps  of  Bnglneer*  attempted  no  rebuttal 
of  statcmenta  made  In  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect However,  the  contenta  of  the  report 
reveal  that  field  studies  and  investigation 
reports  differ  In  some  major  points  with 
statements  of  tha  oppoelng  groups. 


Tat  Instance,  the  report  statea  that  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  total  area  of  Olacler 
Natlonjd  Park  would  be  required  for  reservoir 
uae.  all  of  It  In  a  lltUe  uaed  valley  on  the 
weaterly  fringe,  and  completely  outside  the 
nigged,  glacier-covered  areaa  for  which  the 
park  Is  fsainr  The  report  of  the  Corps  uf 
Knglnean  atatas  that  nearly  all  the  reeervoir 
area  la  covered  with  aecond-growth  brushy 
fir  and  lodge-pole  pine,  and  that  flowaga 
coaU  will  be  relaUvely  low.  The  engineers 
report  goes  on  to  recognise  the  reaponal- 
bllltlea  of  the  Park  Service  under  basic  park 
legislation,  but  to  point  out  that  the  sama 
act  acknowledges  "the  fact  that  provision  for 
beneficial  usee  of  water  reaourcea  has  a 
higher  priority  than  'preservation  of  all 
timber — natural  curiosities — and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  anlmala — '  ". 

In  summarising  hla  conclusion*  and 
recommendations,  the  Division  Engineer 
takes  Into  account  all  the  various  factor* 
bearing  on  feaalblllty  and  dealrablUty  of  the 
Olacler  View  project,  but  states  that  "the 
Olacler  View  project  Is  an  element  of  tha 
main  control  plan  because  ot  lu  many  bene- 
fits and  advantagea  over  other  sites  In  the 
entire  Columbia  River  Basin.  Ita  location 
high  In  a  sparsely  populated,  undeveloped 
area  at  a  point  controlling  considerable  run- 
off; Its  engineering  feasibility  for  develop- 
ment of  cyclic  storage  for  both  stream  regu- 
Istloo  and  flood  control,  aa  well  as  substan- 
tial at-slta  power;  and  the  additional  power 
benefits  from  this  storage  to  existing  and 
authorized  downstream  power  Installatlona, 
all  combine  to  give  the  project  a  favorable 
benefit-coet  ratio  of  1.84  to  1.  In  addlUon. 
there  are  other  benefits  not  capable  of  mone- 
tary evaluation  but  which  are.  nonetheless. 
Important  and  substantial,  such  as  helping 
to  prevent  loss  of  life  and  devastation  caxised 
by  the  dlasMtrous  fioods  In  this  basin.  Al- 
though included  aa  a  part  of  the  recom- 
mended main  control  plan  for  the  above  rea- 
sons, the  Olscler  View  project  was  condi- 
tionally recommended  for  conatructlon  at 
thla  time  In  view  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  NaUonal  Park  Service. 

On  April  27,  1948,  Col.  L.  H.  Hewitt.  Seattle 
district  engineer,  states  In  hi*  notice  of  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  proposed  Olacler  View 
project  that: 

'The  economic  reservoir  level  for  this  de- 
velopment la  at  elevation  3.725  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  providing  8.180,000  acre-feet 
of  usable  storage  which  would  be  Impounded 
from  the  spring  flood  flow  and  retained  aa  a 
stable  lake  adjoining  the  Park  throughout 
the  summer  recreational  period.  Use  of  a 
part  of  the  stored  water  would  begin  In  the 
fall  and  continue  through  the  winter  until 
capacity  was  available  for  retention  of  spring 
floodwaters  and  a  repetition  of  the  cycle. 
This  operation,  together  with  similar  oper- 
ation of  the  Hungry  Horse  Reeervoir  now 
under  construction  on  the  South  Fork  of 
Flathead  River,  would  eontrol  completely 
the  floods  that  cauae  damage  In  the  vicinity 
of  KallspcU  and  at  other  polnta  along  Flat- 
head River,  and  assist  In  the  control  of 
damaging  floods  throughout  the  Columbia 
River  system  downstream.  The  release  of 
floodwaters  as  needed  through  the  winter 
season  of  low  stream-flow  would  generato 
power  at  the  site  and  incxssss  the  powar 
available  at  all  public  aiid  prtvata  powar 
plants  downstream.  By  Interconnection 
with  other  elementa  of  the  Northweat  power 
pool,  tba  projact  wotild  provide  abundant 
and  ecoaomleal  powar  throughout  the  year 
locally,  and  assist  in  relieving  a  critical  {>ower 
shortage  which  now  Is  hampering  the  eco- 
nomic dawlopmant  of  the  entire  region. 
Raeraatloaal  and  conservatlonal  posslbilltias 
at  tha  rssarvolr  will  be  developed  In  tha 
manner  and  to  the  extent  conaklared  dealr« 
able  and  justifiable  by  the  private  and  Oov- 
arnment  agcnclea  conoamed." 


Under  date  of  January  17.  1949.  Lt.  Gen. 
R.  A.  Wheeler  stated  in  a  letter  to  me  that: 
-After  careful  study  of  all  practicable 
methods  of  flood  control.  It  has  been  found 
that  construction  and  operation  of  a  dam  on 
the  NcK-th  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  at  the 
Glacier  View  site  would.  In  conjunction  with 
Hungry  Horse  Dam.  completely  eliminate  all 
flood  damage  suffered  in  this  area." 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Glacier  View  area, 
and  I  believe  It  would  make  an  ideal  dam 
site.  It  would  flood  no  towns,  and  what 
little  agricultural  land  Involved  has  little 
value.  In  terms  of  loss  of  tax  revenue  the 
loss  would  amount  to  but  8500  a  year. 

The  main  objection  Is  that  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  It  would  flood  land  now  included 
In  Glacier  Park.  This  is  mostly  bottom  land 
of  no  value  except  for  a  small  band  of  mooee 
that  range  in  there,  together  with  some  deer. 
This  was  the  main  objection  brought  out  br 
the  park  superintendent  at  the  Kallspell 
hearing  and  the  fact  that  when  the  water 
was  let  out  of  the  dam  there  would  be  con- 
siderable areas  of  mud  flats  exposed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  very  much  of  the  water 
wotild  be  let  out  of  this  dam  until  the  park 
tourist  season  Is  over.  Furthermore,  this  U 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  park  by  a  di- 
vide with  very  poor  roads  leading  into  it,  and 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  very  few  of  the  park 
visitors  ever  go  into  this  area.  Some  sports- 
men claim  that  It  would  ruin  the  fishing  in 
the  north  fork  of  the  Flathead  River.  The 
fishing  here  Is  poor  at  its  best,  and  I  contend 
that  In  the  lake  created  by  the  dam  the  fish- 
ing would  be  better  than  ever.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  12,000  acres  of  park  land— not 
19.000 — would  be  flooded,  and  the  net  result 
would  not  affect  the  beauty  of  the  park  In 
any  way  but  would  make  It  more  beautiful  by 
creating  a  large  lake  over  fround  that  now 
has  no  scenic  attraction,  largely  an  unsightly 
burn.  As  to  the  wild  game  now  occupying 
this  area,  there  are  vast  areas  Jtist  as  good 
nearby  that  the  game  could  move  Into. 

The  park  authorities  take  the  attitude 
that  nothing  can  be  changed  in  the  park, 
no  matter  how  senseless  the  attitude  or 
whether  any  scenic  beauty  Is  destroyed  or 
not. 

This  project,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  very  laud- 
able one.  since  a  minimum  of  private  prop- 
erty will  be  damaged  and  because  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  and  flts  Into  the  Hungry 
Horss  Dam  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Flathead 
River. 

Because  the  Glacier  View  project  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  because  it  will  beneflt 
the  people  of  Montana  and  because  they  ap- 
prove lU  construction,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  being  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  again  urge  that  you  reconsider  your 
previous  action  and  ajytove  that  part  of  the 
308  report  recommanttag  the  coiutrucilon 
of  the  Olacler  View  Dam. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mixx  MANsrxsu). 


UmrxD  St.\tis 
V>trsxTU%Mt  or  thi  iNnauoa, 

Omcr  or  THX  Sscrtt-uit, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  6,  1949. 
Hon.  MxKx  MANsnxu). 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dksb  Mb.  Mansfixlo  :  I  have  considered 
carefully  the  points  outlined  at  some  length 
In  yotur  letter  of  February  25,  In  which  you 
urge  me  to  reconsider  and  withdraw  my  op- 
position to  the  Glacier  View  Dam. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers"  308  review  report 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  tributaries  In- 
cludes this  project  for  consideration  pending 
concurrence  of  this  Department,  with  a  view 
to  lu  definite  recommendation  when  such 
concur:  f  nee  had  been  obtained.  For  reasons 
given  bf  low.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  that 


I  should  concur  In  the  Glacier  View  Dam 
proposal. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Paradise  and  Glacier  View  sites,  I  should  like 
to  have  you  read  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  report  (ch.  V.  pp.  £0- 
51,  pars.  85  and  86).  wherein  the  district 
engineer  refers  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Paradise  site: 

"85.  Glacier  View  project:  This  project  on 
Flathead  River  was  vigorously  oppoised  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  by  many  local 
and  recreational  interests.  The  Governor  of 
Montana  withheld  approval  pending  assur- 
ance that  the  proposed  plan  was  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  Paradise  project  in  this  same  basin,  but 
downstream  on  the  Clark  Fork,  would  accom- 
plish more  in  the  main-control  plan  than 
Glacier  View,  and  was  originally  Included, 
but  local  opposition  to  Paradise  was  more 
extensive  and  concerted  because  of  the  de- 
veloped lands  and  Indian  Interests  Involved. 
As  one  or  the  other  of  these  projects  Is  es- 
sential to  serve  the  local  Interests  as  well  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  the  Glacier  View  project  Is  given 
preference  at  this  time. 

"86.  •  •  •  However,  since  the  project  U 
apparently  not  presently  favored  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  InterlOT,  Its  recommendation 
for  authorization  is  deferred  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  concur 
as  to  its  Jxistiflcation.  Since  no  other  project 
with  comparable  functions,  as  required  In 
the  main  control  plan.  Is  Immediately  avail- 
able. Glacier  View  is  tentatively  Included  In 
the  plan.  Should  this  dam  not  be  construct- 
ed, consideration  must  be  given  to  alterna- 
tive sites  in  order  to  obtain  the  storage  essen- 
tial for  regional  flood  control  and  power." 

As  you  know,  I  visited  Glacier  National 
Park  last  September  and  tovired  the  area 
that  would  be  flooded  by  the  Olacler  View 
Dam  That  Inspection  and  my  subsequent 
study  of  the  project  convinced  me  that  the 
area  involved  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  {>ark. 
The  losses  in  wildlife  resources.  In  forested 
wilderness.  In  scenic  beauty,  and  In  recrea- 
tional value  to  our  whole  Nation.  In  my 
opinion,  are  far  greater  than  plctvired  by  the 
dam's  proponents.  We  can  ill  afford  to  In- 
vade and  thus  Impair  Glacier,  or  any  na- 
tional park.  Every  great  national  park  Is  In 
Jeopardy  If  we  allow  any  one  to  be  violated 
when  their  Is  any  other  course  open  to  us. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  national 
parks  are  not  now  too  numerous  or  extensive 
to  serve  the  p>eoples'  present  and  future  rec- 
reational needs. 

As  to  the  acreage  that  would  be  flooded. 
the  corps'  figures  are  misleading.  Approxi- 
mately 19.840  acres  would  be  flooded  within 
the  park  boundary  which  the  Congress  es- 
tablished. The  fact  that  about  one-third 
of  the  lands  are  not  now  all  In  Federal  own- 
ership would  not  keep  them  from  being  un- 
der water  If  the  dam  should  be  built.  The 
8.000  acres  of  virgin  forest  In  this  area  would 
be  destroyed. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  also  from  the 
corps'  estlmataa  of  annual  beneflts  for  Glacier 
View  that  approximately  91  percent  of  these 
relate  to  power,  3J  percent  and  *3  percent 
relate  respectively  to  local  and  regional  flood 
control  and  the  remaining  small  percentagea 
to  navigation  and  recreation. 

I  therefore  hope  that  you  will  understand 
my  position  and  why  I  cannot  alter  my  op- 
poaitlon  to  the  Glacier  View  project.  I  do  not 
deny  the  need  for  water  control  on  the  Clark 
Fork,  but  we  must  find  aome  way  to  do  It 
without  sacrificing  Olacler  National  Park. 

With  my  personal  ragardi  and  bast  wishes. 
I  am 

Sincerely  youra. 

Cap, 
Sacretary  of  the  tnterior. 


H.  R.  3838,  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARREH 

OF  WTOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  passed  H.  R.  3838. 
matcing  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  present  fis- 
cal year,  late  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
Senate  saw  fit  to  hold  up  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Glendo  unit  on  the  Platte 
River  in  Wyoming  and  the  Moorhead 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  State  line  between  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana,  by  the  following 
amendments  commencing  on  page  53  of 
the  Senate  bill: 

That  in  order  to  promote  agreement 
among  the  States  of  Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado  and  to  avoid  any  possible  altera- 
tion of  existing  vested  water  rights,  no  part 
of  this  or  of  any  prior  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  construction  or  for  further  commit- 
ment for  construction  of  the  Glendo  unit  or 
any  feature  thereof,  untU  a  definite  plan  re- 
port thereon  has  been  completed,  reviewed 
by  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado,  and  approved  by  Congress. 

Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  or 
prior  appropriations  shall  be  used  for  con- 
struction, nor  for  further  commitments  to 
construction  of  Moorhead  Dam  and  Beeer- 
voir.  Mont.,  or  any  feature  thereof  until  a 
definite  plan  report  thereon  has  been  com- 
pleted, reviewed  by  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  and  approved  by  the  Congress. 

All  of  the  water  to  be  stored  In  the 
proposed  Glendo  unit  originates  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.    There  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  pwwer  in  that  area  and  the 
I)eople  of  Wyoming  would  like  to  see  the 
Glendo  Unit  constructed  so  that  addi- 
tional power  can  be  generated  from  the 
water  stored  in   the  proposed   Glendo 
Dam.    In  addition,  the  Glendo  E>am  will 
afford  substantial  sediment  control  on 
the  Platte  River  and  will  extend  the  life 
of  Guernsey  Dam  a  few  miles  below. 
The  States  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado 
have  objected  to  the  construction  of  the 
Glendo   project   because   no   agreement 
has  been  entered  Into  by  the  States  of 
Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  re- 
specting the  rights  to  the  water  to  be 
stored  in  the  Glendo  Dam.    Because  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  dispute  between 
those  States,  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  held  up  the  construction  of   this 
Wyoming     project     until     the     States 
affected  enter  into  a  binding  agreement 
for  the  disposition  of  the  water  involved. 
If  it  is  sound.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hold  up 
the  construction  of  the  Glendo  project 
until  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Wyo- 
ming settle  the  dispute  over  the  waters 
involved,  then,  surely,  by  the  same  token, 
the  construction  of  the  Moorhead  Dam 
should  also  be  held  up  until  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Monuna  enter  into  an 
agreement  over  a  division  of  the  waters 
to  be  stored  at  the  Moorhead  D?.m.    It  is 
significant.     Mr.     Speaker,     that     the 
amendment    affecting    the    Moorhead 
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Dam  and  R«Mrvolr  was  adopted  In  the 
Smate  unanimously  and  without  objec- 
tion of  any  kind. 

The  Moorhead  Dam.  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  projects  In  the  Missouri 
Baxln.  was  authorised  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944.  Under  that  autherlia- 
tlon,  It  was  proposed  to  build  a  dam  at 
Moorhead  150  feet  hlRh.  with  a  capacity 
to  store  SM.OM  acre- feet  of  water  and 
estimated  to  coat  $4,000,000.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  speriflc  authorization 
by  the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation disclosed  at  the  hearings  this 
year  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior Appropriations  that  it  now  pro- 
poses to  build  a  dam  at  Moorhead  174 
feet  high,  storing  80.000  acre-feet  of 
water  and  costing  $15,860,000. 

All  of  the  water  proposed  to  be  stored 
at  the  Moorhead  Dam  originates  along 
tbe  310- mile  course  of  the  Powder  River 
In  Wyoming.  There  is  no  compact  or 
agreement  between  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana oyer  the  division  of  the  waters  in- 
volved. Dams  of  this  character  on  Inter- 
state streams  should  not  be  constructed 
until  there  is  a  compact  for  a  division 
of  the  waters  between  the  affected  States. 

Compact  commls-sioners  have  been  ap- 
Pilnted  by  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  to  agree  upon  the  division  of 
these  waters,  and  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  endanger 
Wyoming's  right  to  the  use  of  that  water 
by  the  construction  of  this  project  before 
a  compact  ha«  been  concluded.  Inas- 
much as  11  Is  proposed  to  irrigate  some 
43.000  acre*  of  land  in  Montana  by  this 
project,  the  people  of  my  State  contend 
that  their  rights  to  a  fair  portion  of  this 
water  will  be  endangered  by  this  appro- 
priation until  such  time  as  a  compact 
has  been  negotiated.  In  that  connec- 
tion. I  wish  to  quote  from  a  recent  letter 
Irom  WyooUDg's  sUte  engineer.  U  C. 


ir  MDQrhMd  BMwalr  <toTclopin«nt  la  eom- 
ptatod  to  Indwto  may  irrlfatloii  capMity. 
thwv  «lK>uld  be  a  compact  or  agi— nmil  with 
MootAna  wltb  r*f*rcncc  to  the  dtvtaloa  ot 
tb«  wat«rs  of  Fowdcr  River  and  UlbutariM. 
It  this  !■  not  done,  any  Irrlpitlon  under  thta 
raMMOli  ta  Monuna  win  establlah  a  right 
that  wlU  In  all  protoaMltty  bt  eonatawtd  by 
thm  Sopran*  Court  aa  prior  and  luparlor  to 
any  richt  of  uaa  In  Wyoming  baraafter  esUb- 


In  any  tvaut.  th«  U.OOO  acrea  or  Irrigable 
land  In  Monuna.  if  and  when  Irrigated,  will 
require  more  water  than  the  flow  of  Powder 
■iTer  on  a  dry  year,  and  aa  I  hare  repeated 
nanny  tlOMa.  it  will  have  a  priority  which 
they  vUl  eartalnly  aaaert  If  a  aartoa  of  dry 
aHmg  We  aho«ikl  not  tak*  a 
Mich  aaltuatlOA. 


Mr  Speaker,  on  Priday  last,  the  Sherl- 
dan  Press  of  Sheridan,  Wyo..  carried  the 
following  significant  adRorlal: 

MOr    BMOOCH    worn  ALL 

Li  Ma  eolumn  h— aa<  Oh.  yaah.  Aahion 
«dltar  ot  the  Powder  RlTer  County 
liner.  Broadua.  Moot .  in  a  recent  kaue 
^^ted  out  that  one  rancher  In  the  Broadua 
^*»*ty  waa  able  to  pump  the  Powder  River 

*y- 

"la  entar  to  get  enough  water  to  opcrau 
him  puap  OB  Pcwilar  River  UMt  week.  Ooi^ 
Bandall  threw  a  dam  acroaa  Powder  Btvar 
With  a  bttUdoaar  and  pumped  the  -Twylrta 
•ow  of  tba  rtver   into   hla  dltchea,**  Jonca 


We  want  to  thank  Mr.  Jonaa  for  hla  ob- 
eerTatlona  about  the  amoimt  ot  water  on  tha 
Powder  in  Montana  at  thia  seaaon  ot  year, 
particularly  in  a  dry  year.  Brer  alnce  the 
cootrovaray  about  tha  Moorhead  E)am  bagan. 
Wyoming  water  uaara  on  the  upper  Powdw 
have  attempted  to  ahow  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation engineer*  and  Mcmbera  of  Con- 
greaa  that  Wyoming  would  suffer  If  Montana 
gtta  a  priority  on  Wyoming  water  by  virtue 
of  an  earlier  appropriation.  SooM  of  the 
experta  with  tha  Oovarnment  have  attempted 
to  ahow  that  there  la  water  enough  for  every- 
one. 

It  would  aeem  that  Mr.  Jone*  oooAnna 
Wyoming  convlctlona  that  there  lan't  enough 
water  (or  everyone  in  a  dry  aaaaon.  Preaent 
and  proapectlve  Wyoming  watar  uaara  want 
to  Insure  suflkclent  water  for  tha  upatream 
areaa  by  the  development  ot  projects  in  the 
upper  baain  prior  to  the  construction  ot  any 
reaervolrs  at  or  near  the  Montana  line. 

Mr.  Jonea  certainly  cant  blame  Wyoming 
uaara  for  wanting  to  keep  at  least  a  fair 
portion  ot  the  water  which  origlnatea  In  tlM 
Wyoming  mounuins.  We  wonder  If  Mon- 
tana people  would  be  so  generoija  aa  to  wUl 
all  of  their  water  to  Wyoming  if  tlie  tablea 
ware  rcveraad? 

We  tiuuik  Mr.  Jones  for  helping  us  to  show 
that  tlMff*  ISD't  water  enough  lor  everyone 
every 


'  Wg-bearted  boys  In  Wyoming 
have  dlvcrtad  practically  all  of  the  flow  of 
the  river  Into  ti^ix  irrigation  dltchea." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
Interagency  Committee,  on  July  21  of 
this  jrear.  with  W.  O.  Sloan.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  chairman,  presiding,  and 
attended  by  the  governors,  and  many 
other  interested  officials,  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  Stated,  the  question  of  the  Moor- 
head Dam  was  fully  discussed,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  disclosed  the 
following : 

At  tlM  esastailon  of  ttia  praaantationa  re- 
garding Moorhead.  the  ebairmaa  atated  that 
tlM  committee  urgea  Wyoming  and  Montana 
and  tlM  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  gat  to- 
gether aa  aoon  aa  poaalbie  so  that  an  agraa- 
raent  may  ba  reached  on  tiM  dlvUlon  of  the 
waura  of  tlM  Powder  Rivar.  and  that  he  wUl 
aak  (or  a  report  to  the  Intan^ancy  Com- 
mittee each  month  on  tlM  profraaa  attained 
until  a  aettlemant  la  reached. 

I  submit,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
since  construction  of  the  Glendo  project 
on  the  Platte  River  in  Wyoming  is  to  be 
held  up  untU  the  States  of  Wyoming, 
Neitfaska.  and  Colorado  agree  on  the 
dLspdaltion  of  the  waters  along  the  Platte 
River,  under  the  same  rule,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Moorhead  E>am  should  be  held 
up  until  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana gnlar  into  an  agreemeni  on  the  dis- 
POsltkM  of  the  waters  of  the  Powder 
River.  Several  months  ago.  the  SUte  of 
Wyoming  appointed  Compact  Commis- 
sioners on  thi.s  stream  and  my  State  has 
repeatedly  urged  that  negotiations  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch  to  brtag  about  a  com- 
pact. The  conclusion  Is  Irresistible.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  restrictive  language  re- 
specting the  Moorhead  Dam  Is  entirely 
proper  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  The  only  water  to  be  stored  at 
Moorhead  Dam  is  Wyoming  water  and 
that  dam  .should  not  be  oonstnicted  un- 
til a  compact  has  been  negotiated  be- 
tween Wyoming  and  Montana  for  the 
division  of  these  waters. 

Second.  The  Moorhead  Dam  will  de- 
stroy 20.000  acres,  including  several 
thousand  acres  presently  irrigated  in 
Wyoming  In  order  to  provide  Irrigation 
for  lands  in  Montana  for  which  there  la 
little  or  no  demand. 


Third.  The  appropriation  is  requested 
to  build  a  dam  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  that  authorised  by  law.  The  dam  was 
estimated  to  cost  $4,000,000.  but  now  tbe 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  discloses  the  cost 
has  risen  to  nearly  $16,000,000 

Fourth.  The  sound  principle  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  requires  that 
the  States  afTected  agree  to  the  plans  for 
projects  on  streams  arising  in  one  State 
and  flowing  into  another.  Wyoming  has 
never  agreed  to  the  proposed  Moorhead 
Dam  and  insLsts  upon  a  compact  before 
funds  are  appropriated  for  the  constnic- 
tlon  of  that  project. 

Fifth.  The  State  of  Wyoming  contends 
that  Instead  of  providing  millions  to 
store  silt  at  the  Moorhead  Dam  that  a 
sound  land-conservation  program  should 
be  instituted  which  will  hold  much  of  the 
water  where  it  fails  and  the  soil  in  place. 
Such  a  program  will  not  only  substan- 
tially assist  in  the  problem  of  flood  con- 
trol but  will  certainly  reduce  sediment 
production  by  at  least  40  percent 


Laaii  to  Your  Own,  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooM 
IN  THl  aKNATI  OP  THl  UNITED  OTATn 

Friday.  Auotut  29  Hegiilative  dat  of 
Thuraday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MOR8B.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  very  inter- 
esting article  by  Preston  B.  Waterbury. 
entitled  "Look  to  Your  Own,  Ameri- 
cans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoa*. 
as  follows  : 

Look  to  Tottb  Owh,  AitnacANa 

(By  Preston  B.  Waterbury.  colonel,  U.  & 
Army,  retired) 

"If  a  nauon  valuea  anything  more  than 
freed nm.  it  wUl  lose  its  (reedooa;  and  if  it  la 
comfort  or  money  that  it  valuaa  mof*.  tt  WlU 
loae  that,  too." 

— W.  Somerset  Mmnffham. 

Trtje  woffda.  The  world  now  looks  to 
Antartea  for  ieaderahlp.  for  food,  for  sup- 
pllea.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  hard-won  galna. 
we  than  have  to  go  forward.  We  ahali  have 
to  be  a  strong,  healthy,  and  fcarleaa  people. 
We  muat  stop  tlM  ever-increasing  moral  and 
physical  deterioration  of  ao  many  of  our  own 
boys  and  glrla. 

For  more  than  SO  years  I  have  been  cicsely 
aaaoclated  with  young  Americans  in  and  out 
of  the  Army.  In  all  aecUona  of  the  country 
I  am  still  at  It. 

The  unpalatai>le  truth  U  that  we  are  not 
giving  our  own  kids  a  chance.  Actually  a 
youngster  has  a  hard  Ume  to  And  a  place  in 
which  he  or  sIm  can  Ond  decent  recreaUon  In 
too  many  of  our  communities.  Physical 
training  la  mostly  limited  to  a  few  t^«n 
members.  Like  any  good  seed  planted  In  poor 
aoU  and  not  tended  right,  they  grow  crooked 
and  unhealthy. 

If  you  doubt  thia,  look  around  a  bit  or 
read  tha  papara. 

Wt  nacd  a  new  outlook  on  theae  problema, 
the  old  days  of  home  chorea  and  vacant  lota 
are  paat;  no  more  one  o*  cat  In  the  rtreet. 
The  old  swlmmln'  hole  U  full  of  gerr.s.  no 
mumble-ttM-peg.  no  duck  on  the  rock,  run 
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atiaep  run.  or  stink  base.  Theae  and  a  thou- 
aand  othera  are  gone  forever.  Now  we  have 
tha  moTlea,  and  the  comic  books,  and  big 
grandstanda  where  multitudes  watch  a  few 
aelected  stars  perform,  plnball  machines.  Jive 
Joints,  and  filthy  alleys. 

We  have  some  triily  fine  things  too,  Scouts, 
the  T.  4-H.  Salvation  Army  summer  camps, 
etc.  They  are  doing  wonderful  work,  but 
tbej  can  only  scratch  the  surface. 

You  won't  like  this,  gentle  reader,  perhaps. 
But  as  the  old  sergeant  used  to  aay,  "It's 
tbe  truth,  right  on." 

We  need  a  new  concept,  a  real  and  proper 
training  achem*.  based  on  tested  and  proven 
methods,  suitable  to  the  American  way  of 
thinking. 

Our  goal,  the  full  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  every  chUd — mentally,  morally, 
physically. 

Strong,  healthy  children  are  moat  likely 
to  grow  up  to  be  good  citizens,  assets  to 
the  Nation,  contributing  to.  and  not  detract- 
ing from,  its  wealth.  Proper  physical  train- 
ing Is  the  keystone  upon  which  the  entire 
training  structure  depends.  Healthy  boys 
and  girls  make  the  best  students,  and  sel- 
dom go  wrong  morally. 

When  seen  in  true  perspective,  the  final 
total  cost  of  a  weak  sickly  youngster  Is  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  proper  training  dur- 
ing childhood. 

Physical  training  must  not  be  made  more. 
or  less.  Important  than  mental  or  moral 
training.  We  must  use  every  eflfort  to  know 
i>bout  and  to  correct  faults  In  the  indi- 
vidual during  the  grade-school  years,  not 
waiting  for  tha  verdict  of  the  Army  doctors. 
Then  tt  la  too  late  for  correction. 

World  War  11  showed  that  almoat  half  of 
our  young  men  were  not  fit  for  scrvlca  in 
combat  units  This  Is  an  alarming  incraasa 
over  1017-18  figures.  If  we  ever  have  to  go 
to  war  again,  which  Ood  forbid,  wt  will  need 
atrong  men  and  women — quick.  This  talk 
of  machtnea  replacing  men  Is  pure  bunk. 

I  make  bold  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  do  this  In  the  hope  that  some 
one  community  will  take  this  plan,  or  some- 
thing close  to  It.  and  carry  It  out.  Such  a 
community  will  stand  out  like  a  lighthouse 
In  a  fog,  and  serve  as  a  beacon,  a  warning 
light  on  our  present  wavering  course. 

THX   FLAM 

During  grade  school,  every  boy  and  every 
girl  should  be  given  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination, annually,  by  competent  doctors, 
including  a  psychiatric  survey  In  cases  where 
unstable  temperamental  or  moral  tenden- 
cies are  suspected.  Complete  reports  cover- 
ing these  examinations  will  be  made  the  basis 
for  future  corrective  training,  and  copies 
furnished  the  parents.  Wherever  a  change  of 
diet  Is  recommended,  detailed  proper  Instruc- 
tions should  be  Included  with  the  report. 
<Llke  we  do  now  for  cattle.)  This  annual 
physical  examination  should  not  be  a  rou- 
tine, Ilne-up  affair.  It  should  be  a  real  phys- 
ical examination,  and  parents  i>ermltted  to 
be  present. 

At  school  the  child  will  be  given  one  1-hour 
period  of  physical  training  each  school  day. 
This  Instruction  to  be  preaented  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  now  employed  for  aca- 
demic subjects,  and  a  similar  and  proper 
credit  required  for  a  passing  grade.  The  stu- 
dent to  be  encouraged  to  attain  definite 
standards  and  to  progress  very  much  the 
aame  aa  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.  The  pro- 
gram to  be  easy  at  first,  harder  as  the  stu- 
dent progresses.  Training  to  be  In  the  basic 
physical  skUls — posture  (now  badly  neg- 
lected), walking,  running.  Jumping,  vaulting. 
awlnunlng.  balancing,  breathing,  climbing, 
throwing,  etc.  Training  In  hygiene  and  prop- 
er health  habits  wUl  be  Included.  Special 
claaaea  to  t>e  held  where  necessary  for  tuck- 
ward  Individuals.  And  most  Important,  by 
precept  and  example,  teachers  must  inspire 


our  boys  and  girls  and  encourage  them  to 
be  strong  and  healthy. 

The  full  cooperation  of  all  teachers,  par- 
ents, welfare  workers,  police  officers,  religlotis 
leaders,  civic  planners,  and  leaders  will  be 
atrlven  for  and  utilized.  All  shall  benefit  by 
proper  living. 

We  must  recognize  that  decent  play  is  bs 
necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  young- 
sters as  Is  the  right  food  for  proper  growth. 
Games  and  sports  are  very  definitely  a  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  Every  child, 
without  exception,  should  have  a  place  to 
play  that  Is  clean,  decent,  and  safe.  Beau- 
tiful stadiums  cannot  erase  or  offset  filthy 
alleys.  Training  the  big  team  is  not 
enough — fine  as  It  Is. 

Every  city  must  provide  adequate  play- 
grounds for  all  Its  boys  and  girls.  Play- 
groimds  are  better  than  JaUs;  cheaper,  too. 
Who  knows  the  cost  of  one  case  of  venereal 
disease,  of  one  lad  In  Jail — the  whole  coat? 

Competent  physical-education  teachers 
will  be  required  In  the  same  ratio  as  tcach- 
ei-s  In  other  subjects.  This  tjrpe  of  Instruc- 
tion cannot  be  passed  over,  slighted,  han- 
dled by  old  ladies  or  the  school  Janitor.  New 
can  It  be  saddled  onto  already  overworked 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  (All  of  which 
I've  seen  recently.)  Coaches  carmot  do  It,  ' 
either;  their  hands  are  full  with  regular 
teams. 

Youth  demands,  needs,  and  must  have, 
good  leadership.  The  business  of  being  a 
physical-education  Instructor  takes  a  high 
type  of  teacher — a  trained  specialist.  It 
must  be  "Do  as  I  do"  and  not  always  "Do 
as  I  say." 

The  services  of  these  leaders  and  all  fa- 
cilities should  be  available  6  days  a  week, 
the  year  round. 

During  high  achool  physical  education 
should  be  required  of  all  students,  1  hour 
dally,  out  of  doors  aa  much  as  poaalbie. 
Grades  or  credits  should  not  be  given  solely 
for  ability  to  play  games. 

Military  training  aa  given  In  the  prewar 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  should 
be  Included  In  high-school  currlculuma. 
This  program  followed  in  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican cities  before  Pearl  Harbor  Is  of  definite 
and  proven  value.  It  would.  Indeed,  be  a 
mistake  not  to  reestablish  this  fine  activity 
Nation-wide  now.  It  Included  marching. 
manual  of  arms,  field  sanitation,  first  aid, 
map  reading,  use  of  compass,  etc.  The 
course  should  be  enlarged  to  Include  ele- 
ments of  the  civilian  defense — Jxist  In  case. 

Suitable  courses  should  t>e  arranged  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  These  should  Include 
hilclng,  camping,  bicycle  riding,  and  week- 
end activities  wherever  feasible. 

Dancing  and  singing  are  fine  for  young  and 
old  alike.  Give  the  youngsters  decent  places 
to  dance  and  close  up  the  dives  and  Joints 
or  make  "em  clean  up. 

We  must  avoid  strain  and  injury  In  team 
athletics.  Toxirnaments  and  games  requir- 
ing adolescent  boys  to  overdo  must  not  be 
permitted.  Thousands  of  cur  boys  are  hurt 
every  year  by  this  practice,  some  of  them 
permanently.  If  there  is  a  question  of  the 
boy's  fitness,  he  should  be  examined  by  a 
doctor,  and  not  permitted  to  play  If  the  doc- 
tor so  recommends. 

Winning  tournaments,  getting  publicity, 
building  school  spirit  (and  the  stadium 
fund),  entertaining  the  alumni,  getting  the 
coach  a  better  Job  next  season,  are  all  of 
questionable  value  when  paid  fcHr  by  weak- 
ened hearts,  broken  knees,  flat  noses,  and 
wracked  bodies.  We  can  have  our  games 
without  this.  Have  larger  squads,  use  more 
players  by  frequent  substitutions.  Stop  this 
business  of  draining  the  last  bit  of  effort 
from  the  star  player. 

Making  heroes  of  the  same  boys  every 
Saturday  ruins  many  a  fine  lad. 

When  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  16  he  may 
volunteer  to  spend  hla  S-month  school  vaca- 
tion with  the  colors.     Working  at  scientifi- 


cally planned  tasks  under  Army  living  condi- 
tions and  discipline,  and  directed  by  com- 
petently trained  leaders.  The  work  to  ba 
planned  by  engineers  with  no  thought  but 
the  good  of  the  Nation  In  mind. 

All  Government  agenclea  to  collaborate 
wherever  needed. 

Soil -conservation  methods,  flood  control, 
reforestation,  public  parlu,  fiah  and  wildlife 
propagation,  etc.  This  program  will  effect 
many  millions  of  dollars  In  savings  to  the 
country,  now  being  wasted.  The  coat  of  the 
program  wUl  be  more  than  repaid  In  the 
true  values  gained,  and  In  the  real  savlnga 
effected — values  and  savings  to  our  land  and 
to  our  men.  The  ability  to  work  hard,  a 
vital  need  for  all  good  citizens,  will  be  de- 
veloped to  the  utmost. 

Nor  will  the  work  be  all;  these  boys  will  be 
trained  for  democratic  living,  they  will  have 
the  Joy  and  pride  that  comes  only  from  do- 
ing a  worth-while  Job  well.  The  boys  who  go 
out  to  the  woods  In  tbe  spring  wUl  retmn 
home  at  fall,  fine,  clean,  strong,  young  men. 
They  will  be  good  citizens,  better  fitted  In 
every  way  to  be  real  Americans.  Fancy  Im- 
ported •isms"  will  find  hard  going  In  such  a 
company. 

The  products  of  tlUs  system  will  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  lU  value.  Tljey  will  i>e  able 
to  carry  on  In  the  traditions  of  Davy  Crock- 
ett, of  Eddie  Rlckenbacker,  and  the  others. 
Straight-dealing,  hard-hitting  men.  Woods- 
trained,  with  the  know-how  of  living  In  the 
<^>en.  with  respect  for  otiiers,  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  knack  of  handling  tools  acquired 
from  experta.  Every  man  Jack  of  them  "fit 
and  ready,  peace  or  war  ' 

Nerer  again  shall  we  bear  tha  dlagraca  ot 
helag  a  Nation  unprepared,  soft.  weak, 
flabby.  Never  again  the  shame  of  having  to 
abandon  to  their  fate  American  soldlera  do- 
ing their  duty  over  the  aeaa.  because  we  were 
unable  to  go  to  their  rescue  or  relief.  We 
know  now  that  there  will  be  no  Bngiand  or 
Prance  to  hold  back  the  invader  whUe  we 
take  months  to  get  ready  to  flght.  Two 
wars  should  have  taught  us  something. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  tlie  aggres- 
sor's objective  In  the  future — or  our  obliga- 
tion in  the  matter. 

Men  trained  to  our  plan  will  not  be  foolish. 
They  will  not  be  Juvenile  delinquents,  con- 
tract venereal  disease,  or  run  afoul  of  the  law. 
Strong,  healthy  men  are  the  very  foundation 
stones  on  which  nations  are  built.  Wlthotrt 
such  men  nations  disappear. 

We  In  America  mvist  take  stock,  appraise 
our  methods,  hold  onto  and  improve  the 
good,  throw  out  and  discard  the  bad.  We 
must  compose  our  differences  and  pull  to- 
gether. We  must  have  the  courage  to  admit 
error  and  the  wlllUigness  and  desire  to  make 
corrections,  whatever  the  cost.  We  are  a 
brave  people.  Let  us  be  Intelligent  as  well. 
A  nation  that  can  finance  a  Marshall  plan 
can  certainly  afford  to  give  its  own  young- 
sters every  opportunity  for  full  development. 
There  Is  no  sane  reason  why  the  resourcea 
of  our  land  should  be  wasted,  with  mUUons 
of  tons  of  good  topsoll  washed  to  the  sea 
every  month,  or  for  this  terrible  drift  to 
crime  of  our  youth.  Democracy  can  be  made 
to  work  and  to  win  out  over  the  forces  that 
are  now  seeking  to  destroy  xu  and  our  way 
of  life. 

Juvenile  delinquency  need  not  be.  Whole- 
sale venereal  disease  need  not  be.  Ycimg- 
sters  in  Jails,  or  running  around  the  streets 
aimlessly,  or  in  dives  with  nothing  i>etter 
to  do. 

THESE  THINGS   NEZB   NOT  SI 

World  war  III  need  not  be  fought.  The 
matter  is  in  our  hands.  We,  and  only  we. 
can  make  democracy  live. 

Eventual  ruin — failure — ^marka  the  path 
of  the  individual  who  long  contintwa  to  be 
weak,  sickly,  wasteful,  and  foolish.  So  wtth 
a  nation. 

We  Americans  face  a  crisis,  nrake  no  mis- 
take about  that. 
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Tb«  <Uy  of  pMklng  the  buck  has  gon*.  W« 
mtvmt  Act  now.  We  haT*  •  job  to  do—*  big 
Job.  Wt  bav*  been  aTol<Un8  this  Job  •  U>nf 
ttBM  now.     Tbc  job  get*  Mstr  dally. 

Oar  Mgswt  Job  u  to  adaquatdy  train  our 
youth  (or  dtlaenshlp  In  tta*  United  States 
at  America. 

Lett  lace  up  to  It  and  get  at  It. 


r 


Addrcti  by  Hoa.  Fraads  P.  Matt)i«wt, 
Secretary  of  t^  Navy 

BXTSNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  n/MUSA 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OP  RKPRSSSHTATTVKS 

fVtday.  August  29.  1949 

Ux.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
txzuuiiinou.5  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoao,  I 
include  one  of  the  finest  speeches  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  in 
many  years.  It  was  made  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
Francis  P.  Matthews,  at  the  golden  jubi- 
lee banquet  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  Miami  on  August  22. 

This  talk  was  delivered  in  a  most  in- 
sptrinc  manner  by  the  Secret&ry,  and  it 
thrilled  the  audience  of  500  people  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  banquet  and 
who  came  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
the  Secretary  received  a  standing  ova- 
tioa.  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  ail  those 
present  were  unanimous  in  their  praise 
ol  this  most  penetrating  speech  which 
evidmced  a  statesmanship  of  the  high- 
est caliber 

I  The  speech  and  the  man  who  made 
tt  are  eloquent  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  finding  the  best  man 
for  the  biggest  jobs  and  is  drawing  into 
this  Oovemment  the  ablest  men  In  the 
country. 

The  address  follows: 

^w  occaslona  on  the  calendar  of  any  year's 
crenu  in  America  compare  In  Importance 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Veterans  of 
l^)re^gn  Wars.  Tour  organisation  enjoys  a 
very  apectal  place  In  the  esteem  of  your 
countrymen.  Tour  membership  comprla«s  a 
•MMantlal  portion  of  the  men  who  In  the 
ItfHteM  of  great  number*  of  our  present-day 
populatkm  hare  trod  the  unfamiliar,  battle- 
aearred  aoU  of  alien  lands  in  defense  of  the 
idea.<  and  Ideals  that  hare  always  made  life 
seem  worth  living  here  at  home. 

Wo  more  Taliant  serrices  to  the  Nation  are 
recorded  in  our  beloved  country's  compara- 
ttrely  brief  but  nevertheless  brilliantly  glorl- 

*****  *******y  ''^^  ''^  ^^*  services  of  you  men 
wfio  conprtoe  the  membership  of  the  Vet- 
erans o*  I^orelgn  Wars.  No  more  ennobling 
sacrinces  have  been  endured  In  behalf  of  our 
country  by  any  generation  of  Americans  than 
you  are  prlrUeged  to  recall  in  the  memory  of 
yow  own.  and  your  comrade*'  patriotic  aerv. 
lee  tn  tbe  ofwaaaa  ranks  of  the  Army,  the 
Mavy.  tike  MartXMa.  and  the  Air  Puree 

%  tbe  nobility  of  your  contribution  to  the 
!•■••»■•  dafenae  efforts  tn  the  wars  in  which 
yo«  and  your  comrade*  serred.  you  have 
merited  and  you  enjoy  in  generou."»  measure 
tiM  NatlOB'a  gratitude  and  admiration. 

»  la  with  flttlBf  propriety,  therefore   that 

_  I  rtjoiea  with  you  on  thw  oe- 

OT  yoMr  golden  Jubilee  national  con- 

I  that,  in  their  name,  the  clTlllan 


heads  of  the  thr**  military  departments  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  welcome  the  priv- 
ilege yuu  have  accorded  us  of  oOcially  at- 
tending your  sessions  so  that  we  may  pay 
baarUclt  tribute  to  you  and  to  what  your 
organisation  represents.  In  fulfllllng  such  a 
ion.  Secretary  Gray.  Secretary  Symlng- 
aud  I.  by  prasumlng  to  addreas  yuu,  are 
but  following  the  edlXying  example  of  our 
Commander  In  Chief,  President  Truman,  who 
ao  forcefiilly  and  eloquently  emphasised  your 
importance  as  an  organisation  by  attending 
your  opening  aaaalon  here  In  Ulaml  this 
morning. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  world,  as  it  Is 
to  all  of  us.  that  this  Nation  of  ours  U  not  a 
militaristic  nation  For  approximately  150 
years  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  we  existed 
in  a  world  seething  with  International  rival- 
ries and  hatreds,  a  world  at  times  roclced  to 
Its  very  foundations  by  the  Impact  of  inter- 
national conflicts  which  were  too  often  the 
foul  fruit  of  an  ambitious  aggressor's  un- 
worthy purpose  to  appropriate  lands  and 
subjugate  peoples  for  the  selfish  enhance- 
ment of  his  own  power  and  wealth. 

It  Is  sad  to  remember  now  that  even  in 
such  a  world  and  under  such  circumstances, 
ovu-  mlltury  might  In  peacetime  was  always 
woefully  weak. 

While  contemplating  the  state  of  the  world 
at  preoent.  It  seems  almost  tnconcelvable 
that,  as  late  as  1937.  our  standing  Army 
numbered  only  170.0(JO  men;  that  our  Navy 
ranked  a  pour  third  In  International  Im- 
portance, and  that  our  Air  Force  was  largely 
a  cherished  dream,  far  from  the  comforting 
and  reassuring  reality  of  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness that  it  U  today. 

Always  in  the  past,  the  Nation's  peacetime 
policy  has  been  to  keep  the  military  per- 
sonnel at  an  Irrediiclble  minimum.  In  the 
emergencies  of  wars,  when  they  were  forced 
upon  US,  we  resorted  to  volunury  enlistment 
and  the  universal  draft  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary military  personnel.  As  a  result,  our 
fighting  forces  have  always  been  a  direct 
and  ImnMdla'e  product  of  our  own  homes. 
They  came  from  the  bosoms  of  the  families 
of  America,  from  your  domestic  fireside  and 
mine.  TTiey  were  nonprofessional  soldiers 
and  navy  men.  They  cherished  no  thoughts 
of  aggression  In  their  dvUlan  hearU.  They 
entertained  no  hopes  of  conquest,  and 
dreamed  no  dreama  of  dictatorial  power. 
Tbcir  emotions  were  the  reflections  of  the 
peaceful  Inclinations  of  every  generation 
of  our  American  papulation.  It  Is  from  the 
ranks  of  such  citlsensblp  that  your  mem- 
bership Is  recruited.  It  Is  from  that  back- 
ground Uiat  ttM  record  of  your  fifty  golden 
yaars  of  Inspiring  achievements  Is  so  bril- 
liantly reflected. 

In  the  few  mumenu  that  It  is  my  privilege 
to  speak   to  you   this  evening,   there   U  no 
r.eed  for  me  to  recount  the  details  of  the 
many     accompUslxmenU     recorded     to     the 
credit  of  the  organization  of   the  Veterans 
of    Foreign    Wars.      Those    vital    evenu.    no 
doubt,  will  be  enumerated  and  their  chal- 
lenging ouUlnea  wUl  be  appropriately  perpet- 
uated in  the  reports  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration   by    your   oOcers   and   committee 
chairmen  during  the  covirae  of  this  fiftieth 
anniversary  meeting      By  their  very  nature, 
they    bespeak    and    emphasize    the    exalted 
character  of  the   purposea   of   yoiir   society. 
They    teU    with    what    Impressive    fidelity 
you  have  realised  the  meritorious  objectives 
for   the  attainment  of   which  yovir  society 
was  originally  insUtuted.     in  the  large  lul- 
flUmant  of  your  founders'  dreama  and  aspira- 
tions which  you  have  bro«^t  about  in  the 
short  space  of  half  a  century,  you  have  Justl- 
fled   tbeir   faith   in    the   unfaltering    loyalty 
of   their  eenradcs-ln-arms  at   ISBO   and   of 
the  sueeeasors  who  in  turn  seised  the  torch 
of  patriotic  service  from  theu  falling  bands 
as  your  new  members  txave  come  from  the 
ranks  of   the   veterans  of  each  subseoueut 
war.  ^ 


It  is  a  wholesome  and  subduing  influence 
that  emanates  from  the  language  of  that 
paragraph  in  your  congresaional  charter 
which  embodies  the  reasons  why  this  or- 
ganisation came  into  t>eing.  Lasten.  while  I 
quote  that  language  to  you  as  President 
Truman  did  this  morning: 

"The  purpose  of  tbu  corporation."  your 
charter  says,  "shall  be  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  comradeship  among  Us  mem- 
bers; to  assist  w<a^hy  comrades;  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  our  dead,  and  assist 
their  widows  and  orphans;  to  maintain 
true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Sutes,  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  to  fuster  tr\ic  patriotism;  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  Institutions  of 
American  freedom;  to  preserve  and  defend 
tlM  United  States  from  all  her  enemies, 
whomsoever." 

Your  congressional  franchise  imposed 
solemn  obligations  of  a  high  order  upon 
your  members.  Never  in  our  country's  his- 
tory was  there  so  great  a  need  as  now  pre- 
vails for  the  exalted  objectives  proclaimed 
In  that  slgnltlcaut  language  from  your 
charter:  Greater  muttial  understanding 
among  men;  augmented  fraternal  consider- 
atcness  in  your  ranks;  reverence  fur  the 
dead  and  solicitude  for  their  survivors;  loy- 
alty to  the  Oovernn^nt  and  faithfulness  to 
Its  laws  and  Constitution;  more  enlightened 
patrlotlam,  enhanced  freedoms,  defense  of 
the  homeland.  Those  are  the  virtues  re- 
flected in  the  cltlaenship  of  the  worthy  vet- 
eran of  Foreign  Wars.  Their  practice  pro- 
vides an  edifying  example  of  true  Ameri- 
canlam.  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  every 
cltlsen  of  this  Nation.  The  present  neces- 
sity for  such  lofty  cltisensblp  haa  never  been 
equaled. 

Times  i»ve  changed.  In  a  world  where 
thf  process  of  living  lias  been  so  fantastically 
enriched  by  a  fabuloiu  Intellectual  progress 
aud  the  miraculous  productions  of  mans 
inventive  genius,  the  danger  of  losing  our 
national  soul  has  become  the  greatest  menace 
of  the  hour.  Two  world  wars  have  been 
fought  and  won  by  you  veterans  in  the 
space  of  a  single  generation  to  prevent  the 
happening  of  such   s  catasUopbe. 

In  your  military  service,  you  were  im- 
pelled to  endure  the  sacrifice  It  involved — 
you  faced  the  riak  of  death,  and  you  were 
sustained  as  you  witnessed  the  supreme  sac- 

riiice  of  the  comrades  who  did  not  return 

by  your  faith  In  America  and  the  free  insti- 
tutions to  which  she  has  given  birth.  It 
was  to  preserve,  to  foster  and  to  Impart 
to  your  chUdren  the  same  blessings  of  liberty 
and  freedom  with  which  each  of  us  In  (urn, 
on  attaining  the  age  of  rational  cltlsenshlp. 
has  found  America  so  abundantly  endowed 
that  you  becHme.  as  tt  were,  one  of  the  bricks 
used  In  the  building  of  our  national  defense 
structure. 

It  requires  an  exalted  motive,  indeed,  to 
Impel  any  American  to  face  the  unparalleled 
horrors  of  modern  battlefields.  The  tor- 
tures of  such  experience  could  only  be  en- 
dured or  justified  because  of  the  yearning 
of  the  human  heart  for  a  sublime  objective, 
such  as  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 
Inalienable  righu  Intended  for  free  men 
under  the  natural  law  of  God. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  us.  and  for  our 
children,  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  liberty  that  has  been  ours  up  to  this 
time,  and  which,  according  to  our  American 
phlloeophy  of  lUe,  Is  our  God-given  right? 
I  believe  It  will  be,  notwithstanding  the 
challenge  of  atheistic  communism,  the  one 
great  factor  now  menacing  the  peace  of  th« 
world  The  outcome  of  the  new  conflict  of 
Ideologies  depends  upon  us.  We  csn  favor- 
ably resolve  even  that  issue  if  we  so  dssirs, 
and  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  so  precious 
a  victory. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his  hlstorle 
sddress  st  the  War  College  graduaUon  exer- 
cises on  June  21.  has  named  the  price  and 
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charted  the  wisy  for  achieving  national  se- 
curity. Those  of  you  who  have  heard  or 
read  that  memorable  address  know  the  an- 
swers to  questions  of  how  and  at  what  cost 
our  freedom  is  to  be  delended  and  our  sacred 
liberties  preserved. 

TTie  solution  of  the  problems  which  chang- 
ing world  conditions  have  posed  for  us,  as  the 
strongest  power  in  the  family  of  democratic 
nations,  is  found  In  a  unified  defense  estab- 
lishment functioning  economically  in  sym- 
pathy with  and  In  full  support  of  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration In  power. 

Even  as  the  strongest  military  force  In  the 
world  today,  we  recognize  our  undeniable 
need  for  friendly  association  with  other  gov- 
ernments whose  confidence  we  may  expect 
to  enjoy  in  peacetime,  and  upon  whose  sup- 
port we  can  unquestionably  rely  In  the  event 
of  future  world  confUct. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson,  in  his  War 
College  pronouncement,  with  i)enetrating 
analysis,  evaluates  the  significance  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  estimates  their  advan- 
tage in  the  effort  to  establish  a  peaceful 
world.  He  warns  us  that  their  diminishing 
effect  upon  the  threat  of  war  dare  not  be 
permitted  to  lull  us  Into  a  false  feeling  of 
security,  and  altogether,  in  approximately 
2.500  words,  gives  to  you  and  to  me  a  sim- 
ple and  easily  understandable  appraisal  of 
the  present  critical  situation  of  the  world  as 
It  affects  America,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  crisis  can  be  successfully  met.  If,  by 
chance,  you  have  not  heard  or  read  that 
speech  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  do  so.  Until  you  have 
acquired  such  first-hand  information  about 
present  top  thinking  on  the  close  interrela- 
tionship between  foreign  affairs  and  our  na- 
tional security,  you  can  hardly  appreciate 
what  is  transpiring  vrtth  reference  to  our 
domestic  problems  of  major  Importance. 

We  have  many  reasons  to  be  confident  and 
grateful,  as  Americans,  even  In  this  chilly 
International  atmosphere  of  the  present  cold 
war  era. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  an  evident  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  people  of  the  grave 
national  and  international  difficulties  which 
Ijeset  us.  It  is  reassuring  to  see  our  fellow 
citizens  willing  to  look  the  stern  realities  of 
the  present  squarely  in  the  face.  Only  a  few 
will  fall  to  admit  that  the  world's  prob- 
lems and  our  problems  emanate  from  Soviet 
Russia's  conviction  that  communism  must 
enfold  the  world  In  its  smothering  embrace 
through  the  realization  of  Its  dream  of  world 
conquest.  It  is  that  concept  of  her  own  des- 
tiny that  the  Politburo's  obvious  purpose  to 
pursue  the  necessary  course  to  attain  it  that 
prescribes  the  national  and  International 
program  whlcdi  we  have  been  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  adopt,  with  the  resulting  dis- 
turbance of  otir  normal  way  of  life  and  ter- 
rific strain  on  our  economic  resources. 

It  is  from  the  fact  that  our  people  have 
knowledge  of  the  cloud  hanging  over  the 
future,  and  are  willing  to  assume  the  cost 
of  avoiding  Its  fatal  influence,  that  we  can 
have  confidence  In  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  Ideological  contest  In  progress  In  the 
world.  We  can  he  grateful  because — to  meet 
the  test — the  Military  Establishment  has 
been  reorganized  with  unified  authority  suf- 
ficient to  assure  efficiency,  effectiveness  and 
economy  in  operation. 

We  in  the  Navy  rejoice  with  our  team- 
mates, the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  In  the 
ever-increasing  smoothness  with  which  uni- 
fication is  functioning.  It  is  violating  no 
confldence  to  say  that  there  is  a  new  and 
better  spirit  abroad  In  the  Pentagon.  It 
reflects  a  high  capacity  for  able  leadership 
In  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It 
is  producing  the  eocperation  and  mutual 
helpfulness  among  the  three  Dep>artments  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  so  essential   for 


realizing  the  maximum  output  of  national 
security  fcr  every  tax  dollar  in  the  huge 
military  budget.  It  promises  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  final  goal  of  effective  uni- 
fication, first  conceived  by  former  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  and  the  late  Secretary  For- 
restal.  It  means  the  maintenance  of  our 
country's  preeminence  In  peace  and  In  war. 

As  I  close.  I  wonder  If  you  would  agree  with 
me  in  the  thought  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  as  an  organization  Is  singularly 
fortunate  In  the  challenge  which  confronts 
it  in  this,  its  golden-anniversary  year. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  Ir  the  life  of  any 
organization.  It  is  a  long  time  even  in  the 
liie  of  such  an  organization  as  yours.  The 
passing  of  such  a  period  necessarily  has 
brought  many  changes  from  the  conditions 
and  environment  prevailing  the  day  your  or- 
ganization was  Instituted.  The  telephone 
and  electric  lights  have  been  greatly  de- 
veloped and  refined;  the  movies,  radio,  tele- 
vision, airplanes,  the  automobile,  are  just  a 
few  of  the  new  products  of  the  intervening 
years.  They  represent  tremendous  changes 
In  transportation  and  communication. 
Other  fields  have  felt  the  effects  of  radical 
transformation.  Climaxing  all  other  changes 
Is  the  epoch-making  miracle  of  atomic 
energy. 

Greater  changes  could  not  be  found  in 
recorded  history.  And  yet  your  organization 
has  not  changed.  Its  fundamental  ptu^poses 
are  as  sound  today  and  as  appropriate  as 
they  were  when  written  into  your  charter 
50  years  ago.  That  is  true,  because  they  are 
basically  rooted  In  the  supernatural  soil  of 
God's  justice.  They  are  founded,  as  were 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Federal  Constitution,  on  the  eternal  verities 
which.  In  the  providence  erf  God.  should  gov- 
ern men's  relations  with  one  another  and 
with  their  creator. 

Fifty  golden  years  have  proven  the  merit 
of  the  concept  of  unselfish  service  to  com- 
rade, to  country,  and  to  humanity  which  in- 
spired your  founders.  The  need  of  50  years 
ago  for  what  you  had  to  offer  then  luis  grown 
as  the  problems  of  that  day  have  been  com- 
plicated and  magnified  by  the  complexity 
which  modern  conditions  have  assumed. 

The  world.  America,  mankind,  are  calling 
for  men  of  strong  will,  of  high  courage,  of 
unselfish  hearts,  of  great  patriotism.  That 
Is  yotir  challenge  tonight  as  it  was  in  1899. 
Heed  it.  Your  wholehearted  response  to  that 
demand  will  keep  your  organization  young 
and  vigorous,  regardless  of  the  flight  of  time. 
In  some  measure,  at  least,  it  will  make  you 
and  all  your  fellow  citizens  worthy  of  Amer- 
ica's soldier  dead. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled.  "Remove  the  Handcuffs,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Roseburg  (Oreg.)  News- 
Review,  and  a  news  Item  published  in  the 
same  newspaper,  with  reference  to  forest 
access  roads. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  news  item  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RECoax).  as  follows: 


(By  Charles  V.  Stanton) 

Two  Roseburg  men  are  entitled  to  a  lot 
more  credit  than  they  are  receiving.  In 
fact,  few  people  know  or  appreciate  the  work 
they  are  doing.  But  future  generations  wUl 
have  occasion  to  be  very  grateful. 

M.  M.  "Red"  Nelson,  supervisor  of  the  Ump- 
qua  National  Forest,  and  James  E.  Slattery, 
district  forester  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, in  our  opinion  are  outstanding 
among  Federal  forest  officials  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  Their  management  of  public 
domain  has  been  conducted  with  full  con- 
sideration to  the  future  and  this  principle 
has  guided  them  In  preservation  of  scenic 
and  recreational  resources,  protection  of  wa- 
tersheds, reforestation,  and  other  conserva- 
tion practices. 

Were  going  out  on  a  limb  with  the  dec- 
laration that  no  other  section  of  public  do- 
main In  this  country  Is  more  efficiently  man- 
aged along  sound  conservation  lines,  within 
the  limits  of  Federal  regulations,  than  right 
here  In  Douglas  County. 

Timber  removal  Is  being  managed  with  a 
minimum  of  damage  to  either  scenic  or 
recreational  values.  Logged-off  areas  adja- 
cent to  public  highways,  for  Instance,  are 
kept  screened  by  a  forest  fringe.  Land  bor- 
dering fishing  streams  is  set  aside  for  public 
recreational  use.  Watershed  protection  is 
considered  in  connection  with  every  timl)er 
sale.  Slattery  has  prepared  the  first  timber 
sale  which.  Insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  requires  as  a  part  of  the  contract  that 
the  operator  must  prevent  sUtatlon  in  any  of 
the  streams  leading  from  the  logging  show. 
Both  Slattery  and  Nelson  are,  with  coopera- 
tion from  loggers,  experimenting  In  con- 
trolling  erosion.  Operators  are  assisted  by 
both  men  in  locating  logging  roads  in  such 
manner  that  the  roads,  when  no  longer 
needed  for  logging  purposes,  will  fit  into  a 
public-use  program. 

Nelson  and  Slattery  are  undertaking  much 
more  work  in  the  field  of  conservation  than 
required  from  them  by  the  respective  agen- 
cies they  serve.  But  they  would  go  a  great 
deal  further  if  given  opportunity. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Agrlcukure  uot 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  lias  adequate 
regulations  to  afford  complete  protection  for 
natural  resources.  Considerable  progress 
has  t>een  made  in  this  direction  In  recent 
years,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
fully  adequate  management  of  the  public 
domain  becomes  possible. 

An  important  step  In  the  direction  of  bet- 
ter conservation  was  taken  several  years  ago 
ttirough  (Missage  by  Congress  of  the  Knutson- 
Vandenberg  Act.  This  law  was  aimed  at  im- 
proving policies  of  reforestation.  It  permits 
withholding  a  omall  amount  of  money  from 
eact  timber  sale  to  be  tised  for  rehabilitation 
of  land,  planting,  stand  Improvement,  such 
as  pruning  and  thinning,  etc.  Application 
of  authority  granted  by  this  act  has  restilted 
In  much  Improvement  tn  forest  management. 

The  K-V  law,  however.  In  our  opinion, 
could  be  made  far  more  effective  with  a  few 
simple  amendments. 

There  should,  we  believe,  he  created  the 
office  of  conservation  engineer  for  each  na- 
tional forest  and  each  biu-eau  of  land  man- 
agement master  unit. 

This  engineer  should  be  s  man  trained  in 
watershed  protection,  erosion  control,  water 
retention,  flood  control,  cover  crops,  re- 
forestation, etc. 

As  timber  was  sold  from  the  public  domain 
the  engineer  would  write  into  the  contract 
specifications  for  construction  of  slltation 
l>aslns.  filter  dams,  upland  ponds,  antierosion 
factors,  land  rehabilitation,  and  other  essen- 
tials. The  cost  of  doing  this  work  could 
then  be  considered  in  bidding  for  the  timber. 
The  logger  would  be  required  to  do  the  usees 
sary  work  before  leavlzMj  the  show.  but.  as  be 
perhaps  would  not  iMive  equipment  f m* 
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typaa  at  work,  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
cooperation  frooa  Xbm  PMcrml  aguicy  which 
ta*  would  pay  for  tu  labor.  Tb«  operator 
would  have  no  additional  espenae.  aa  h« 
would  dMttiet  hla  coaU  from  the  price  bid 
(or  tba  timber.  Tbua  the  land  would  pay 
for  lt«  own  protecUon  and  reatoratlon. 

When  a  farmer  remoirea  a  crop  from  hla 
land,  he  Immediately  puu  tlM  land  back  in 
shape  for  another  crop.  We  tlkould  be  doing 
the  same  with  our  foresU. 

By  buUdinc  water  retention  Into  lofged« 
off  Unda.  we  would  be  speeding  the  growth 
of  a  new  crop,  while  protecting  the  water 
table  on  the  lowlands.  r»irthermore.  con- 
trary to  cxuxent  pollclea  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers In  trying  to  control  floods  by  lowland 
reservoirs,  we  wotild  be  properly  handling 
flood  control  by  slowing  the  progreaa  of  run- 
off water  in  the  uplands,  before  It  comes 
down  to  the  valley  floon  with  Its  load  of  silt. 
While  our  own  forest  superrlaors  hare 
made  ouUtandlng  records  In  eonsenratlon 
practice*,  we  believe  they  sre  typical  of  vir- 
tually all  men  In  like  positions  and  that 
auperrlaon  everywhere  would  welcome  laws 
permitting  more  eomplete  conservation 
management. 

Certainly  eodgreaalonal  stewardship  of  the 
public  domain  la  totally  inadequate  st 
preeent.  Congrcaa  displays  vast  Ignorunce 
of  the  needs  of  our  western  forests,  particu- 
larly In  the  matter  of  acceae  roads,  waste 
utilisation,  experimentation,  water  manage- 
ment, wildlife  protection,  and  conservation 
tn  general 

UntU  Congrcaa  gains  better  understand- 
ing of  puWle-damaln  management  and 
paaaaa  eomprehenslve  conservation  Isws.  our 
foraatry  oflclala.  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  daatre  to  do  the  Job  properly,  are 
drflnltely  handcuffed. 

orvoamoir  to  Accsas  boam  combs  raoM  u&b6B 
ssMAToa  asoBss  cM*acaa 

July  la— Benator  Moaas.  Re- 
publican, of  Oregon,  unsuccessful  In  his  ef- 
fort to  win  Senate  approval  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  980  000  000  a  year  for  access  roads  to 
timber  tracts,  asserted  in  the  Senate  the  only 
oppoattlon  was  from  large  timber  companies. 

Moaas's  bill  was  called  up  when  the  Sen- 
aU  waa  considering  blll.t  to  which  there  was 
no  opposition  He  said  he  was  willing  to 
accept  a  committee  amendment  cutting  the 
amount  to  I12.&00  000  this  year  which  would 
be  added  to  •17.M0.000  provided  for  In  legU- 
latlon  previously  paased. 

Ifoasi  told  the  Senate  that  If  the  timber 
eonapanles  buUd  the  proposed  roads  to  timber 
tracta  It  would  be  necessary  to  permit  bids 
OB  larpe  tracts  which  tn  effect  would  freeze 
out  the  small  timber  companies. 

Senator  Caim.  Republican,  of  Washington, 
objected  to  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is 
the    Government    departments 
kted  Is  needed  per  year  and  be- 
ba  wanted  to  know  where  the  roada  are 
to  be  eonatnicted  before  the  money  is  appro* 
prlated.    He  raised  a  number  ot  other  ques- 
tions. 

"I  know  where  the  oppcaltlon  to  my  bill  la 
coming  tnma  in  my  State."  linaaa  said.  "It 
la  comlag  from  soma  ol  the  large  timber 
operatora.  baaauae  tbey  know  I  stand  for  real 
conaervatlon  of  the  national  forests.  They 
know  that  I  know  the  difference  between 
their  talk  about  sustained  yield  and  their 
actual  cutting  practlcea.** 

He  said  It  was  unfortunate  that  aonae  of 
ttke  operatora  "have  raped  our  national  for- 
eata  to  the  davaatatlng  extent  that  has  oc- 
curred In  the  Faetfle  Norttawcet."  He  said 
hla  proposal  would  help  check  such  operators. 

"Let  those  who  oppoae  bm  in  my  Bute  on 
thia  blU  get  ready  for  a  ttght."  Moatvi  said. 
I  wUl  take  It  to  them  In  the  cam- 
(tf  IMO." 

bill  finally  waa  laM  aakle  on  motion 
of  lanatof  Thve.  Republican,  of  Minuesota. 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  exU'nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoao  I  call  attention  to  the  attached 
text  of  a  radio  Interview  conducted  over 
Station  WWDC  on  August  7  by  Ed  Hart 
with  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  co- 
president  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

In  view  of  the  exi.sting  deadlock  over 
Federal  aid  to  education  legislation.  I 
think  these  remarks  are  pertinent: 

Mr.  Hast.  This  U  Ed  Hart,  speaking  from 
Laconla.  N.  H  .  on  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Lake  Wlnnlpesaukee.  It  la  cool,  restful 
places  such  as  this,  which  must  be  In  the 
minds  of  those  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves 
who  want  the  Congress  to  adjotim — to  ad- 
journ, even  ihoxigh  very  little  Pair  Deal  leg- 
islation, such  as  Federal  aid  to  education,  has 
been  passed. 

To  discuss  Federal  aid  to  education,  our 
guest  Is  Bishop  Q.  Bromley  Oxnam.  bishop  of 
the  New  York  area  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  copresldent  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Many  Protestant  leaders  throiighout  the 
world  look  upon  Bishop  Oxnam  as  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  for  ProtestantUm  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  significant  that  he  U 
one  of  the  six  presidents  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

Bishop  Oxnam.  we  are  here  to  discuss 
Federal  aid  to  our  schools.  Legislation  con- 
cerning this  matter  has  not  done  well  In  the 
Congrcaa.  May  we  have  your  vleirs  on  the 
Issue? 

Bishop  Oxnam.  The  American  people  have 
recently  learned  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion for  this  session  of  Congress.  Mr.  Hart,  Is 
dead  Most  of  our  cltlsens  deplore  this  fact. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  re^tponslble 
for  killing  the  bills  that  might  have  brought 
Federal  aid  to  our  public-school  system.  Far 
more  children  from  Roman  Catholic  homes 
attend  public  school  than  partxhlal  school. 
It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  these  parents  when 
they  learn  the  hiersrchy  Is  responsible  for 
denying  their  children  higher  education 
i'tandards.  Thousands  of  loyal  and  able 
Roman  Catholics  are  teachers  In  the  public 
schools.  They  will  not  forget  that  the  much- 
needed  salary  Increase  was  denied  them  by 
the  action  of  the  hierarchy.  The  blind  may 
lead,  but  the  eyea  of  their  followers  will  be 
opened. 

Mr.  Hast.  Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong. 
Bishop  Oxnam.  one  could  hardly  accuse  you 
of  employing  weasel  words  In  making  your 
charges. 

Bishop  Oxnam.  We  dare  not  speak  in  pleas- 
antries. Mr.  Hart,  when  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  church  snd  state 
Itt  In  Jeopardy.  The  hierarchy  has  launched 
a  full-scale  attack  upon  this  principle.  Car- 
dinal Spellman's  personal  attack  upon  one 
of  the  greatest  women  of  An^erlcan  history. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  reveals  the  methods 
that  we  may  expect  from  man  determined  to 
maatar  American  life.  Congreaaraan  Gsaham 
BAaosN  was  also  attacked  viciously.  He  re- 
fused to  bow  to  clerical  Intimidation.  He 
refused,  and  Is  called  blackguard  and  bigot. 

Mr.  Hast.  Tou  feel.  Blahop  Oxnam.  that 
the  attacka  upon  Mrs.  Rooaevelt  and  Mr. 
BASBcit  are  part  of  a  ganaral  plan  to  kUl 
Federal  school  aM  legMatkmr 


>p  Obmam.  It  la  a  coldly  calculated 
plan.  Mr.  Hast,  fiealgnart  to  deny  Federal  aid 
to  public  schoola,  nmlem  the  hierarchy  can 
fM  its  han^  lato  the  Public  Treasury  and 
aaeure  millkma  for  the  support  of  parochial 
education. 

Mr.  Habt.  Do  yon  have  any  facts  to  offer, 
or  la  thia  conjecture  on  your  part.  Bishop 
Oxnam? 

Btahop  Oxnam.  The  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy Itself  Is  my  authority.  In  1M3,  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  which 
Is  the  hierarchy,  addressed  a  letter  to  Benator 
Elsbbt  D.  Thomas  during  Senate  hearlnga. 
Involving  Federal  aid  to  education.  That 
letter  sUted.  "The  Catholic  position  is  one 
of  opposition  to  any  meestirea  for  education 
that  would  •  •  •  fall  to  make  manda- 
tory the  Incluaion  of  Catholic  schools  In  Its 
beneflU" 

Mr.  Hast.  But,  Bishop  Oxnam,  the  Roman 
Catholic  position  was  expressed  by  Cardinal 
Spellman  when  he  said  that  Catholics  "must 
oppose  unequivocally  any  bill  that  fails  to 
guarantee  at  least  nonrellglous  textbooks, 
bus  rides,  and  health  services  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  Americans."  In  his  opinion,  a 
bill  which  would  not  take  those  three  mat- 
ters into  consideration  would  be  dlacrlmlna- 
tory  and  un-American,  and  thus  promota 
prejudice  against  Catholic  children. 

Blahop  Oxnam.  One  could  wlah  the  Cardi- 
nal were  more  candid  and  leaa  crafty.  It  la 
not  milk  and  medicine,  books  and  biisaea. 
What  he  wants  la  ttie  support  of  parochial 
schools  by  taxes  levied  on  all  the  people.  In 
a  word,  he  seeks  public  funds  for  sectarian 
education.  The  church  not  only  wants  pub- 
lic funds  for  private  purposes,  but  must 
know  that  to  drain  off  vast  sums  from  public 
education  Is  so  to  wealun  It  as  eventually  to 
destroy  It.  Our  public  educational  system  la 
a  bulwark  of  democracy.  It  Is  hard  to  un- 
derstand bow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
can  espouse  democracy,  when  it  rcjecu  de- 
mocracy in  its  own  totalitarian  and  auto- 
cratic organiastion.  The  blunt  fact  Is.  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  be- 
lieve In  our  public-school  system. 

Mr.  Hast.  Again  I  ask,  Blahop  Oxnam,  do 
you  have  any  facts  to  support  your  state- 
ment? 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Pope  Plus  XI  wrote  tha 
most  authoritative  encyclical  on  education. 
In  January  1030.  Tou  may  draw  your  owp 
concluaions  from  the  following  quotation: 
"Attendance  at  non-CathoUc.  neutral,  or 
mixed  sciuxkla — schools,  that  Is  to  say,  in- 
differently open  to  Catholics  and  non-Cath- 
olics without  distinction — Is  forbidden  to 
Catholic  chUdren  and  can  only  be  tolerated  at 
the  discretion  of  bishops  In  special  circum- 
stances •  •  •  neither  is  it  admlaalble 
for  Catholics  to  attend  mixed  schools  •  •  • 
where  religious  instruction  is  provided  and 
pupils  receive  the  rest  of  their  teaching  from 
non-CathoUc  masters,  together  with  non- 
Catholic  children  •  •  •  por  a  school  to  be 
acceptable  It  Is  neceaaary  that  the  whole 
teaching  and  organtxatlon  of  the  school, 
namely,  the  teachers,  the  curriculum,  and  the 
books — Is  governed  by  the  Christian  spirit, 
under  the  maternal  direction  and  vigilance 
of  the  church." 

Mr.  Hast.  But  you  are  quoting  the  Pope's 
encyclical.  He  may  have  been  talking  mere- 
ly to  Itallana.  or  Europeans,  and  not  to 
Americans. 

Blahop  Oxnam.  Mr.  Hart,  when  the  Pope 
speaks,  he  speaks  to  all  Roman  Catholics. 
His  authority  is  absolute.  He  speaks  to  all 
Roman  Catholics  Just  as  Stalin  speaks  to 
all  Communists.  Mr.  Hart,  there  Is  one  cen- 
tral fact  that  every  American  must  under- 
stand. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Insists 
upon  being  both  a  state  and  a  church.  The 
Pope  Is  not  only  the  head  of  a  church,  but 
also  the  bead  of  a  state.  He  speaks  as  tha 
head  of  a  world  church  with  spiritual  Inter- 
ests, and  also  speaks  as  the  head  of  a  state 


with  political  and  financial  Interests.  Un- 
fortunately, thu  set-up  means  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  seeks  to  advance  its 
political  interests  as  a  state  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  state  seeks  to  further  lu  ecclesiasti- 
cal interests  as  a  church.  Thus  Roman  Cath- 
olic political  parties  In  European  nations  fol- 
low the  Vatican  line  just  as  Communist  par- 
ties follow  ttie  Moscow  line.  We  want  neither 
the  Vatican  political  line  nor  the  Moscow 
political  line  In  America.  We  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  Interference  of  Pacelll.  the  head  of 
tlM  Vatican  state,  nor  of  Stalin  the  head  of 
the  Communist  state  In  our  affairs. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  Is  fighting  for  Its  life  In 
Europe.  It  has  become  so  Interlocked  In  po- 
litical affairs  of  state,  to  encumbered  with 
vast  land  holdings,  and  so  allied  with  mili- 
tary and  feudal  reaction,  that  the  common 
people  are  turning  from  It.  It  appears  to 
have  abandoned  hope  of  winning  by  the 
weapons  of  the  spirit,  and  seems  read"  to 
summon  the  world  to  holy  war  to  salvage  Its 
power,  its  property,  and  Its  prestige. 
Mr.  Hast.  And  In  such  a  war? 
Bishop  Oxnam.  Mr.  Hart,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  cannot  be  established  by  the  methods 
of  war,  nor  can  we  destroy  the  Communist 
challenge  to  liberty  by  war.  Roman  Cathol- 
icism In  conditioning  the  mind  to  authori- 
tarlsnlsm  in  religion  conditions  that  mind 
to  authoritarianism  in  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. How  do  you  account  for  Com- 
munist strength  In  Italy  Itself,  where  we 
are  told  99  percent  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics?  Mr.  Hart,  when  the  American 
people  realize  how  far  the  world  political 
organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  moved  into  American  life,  there  will  be 
a  reaction  that  will  astound  men  who  have 
the  audacity  to  announce  an  attempt  at 
excommunication  of  Protestants — what  was 
It  Cardinal  Spellman  wrote  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, "I  shall  not  again  publicly  acknowledge 
you"?  Read  his  almost  unforgivable  attack 
and  her  dignified  and  tolerant  reply,  and 
ask.  Who  represents  the  American  spirit? 

Mr.  Hakt.  I  have  a  notion,  Bishop  Oxnam, 
that  you  want  this  entire  controversy  re- 
solved In  rational  American  fashion. 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Those  of  us  who  have 
fought  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  who  deplored 
the  whispering  campaign  of  the  Al  Smith- 
Hoover  Presidential  election,  who  want  every 
freedom  for  our  Roman  Catholic  brother  we 
want  for  ourselves,  insist  that  this  whole 
matter  shsH  be  faced  In  firm  but  friendly 
fashion.  But  we  shall  not  ignore  the  cen- 
tral Issue,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Here  the  state  does  not  play  religious 
favorites.     We  Intend  to  maintain  It. 

Mr.  Hast.  But,  Bishop  Oxnam.  In  stating 
their  ease.  Roman  Catholics  contend  that 
they  present  truth,  and  they  are  sincere  in 
this  belief. 

Bishop  Oxnam.  No  one  church  has  an  ab- 
solute monopoly  upon  truth.  The  Commu- 
nists, like  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
claim  a  monopoly  on  truth.  That  brings  us 
to  another  Interesting  point. 

Mr.  Habt  What  is  thet.  Bishop  Oxnam? 
Bishop  Oxnam.  The  striking  parallel  be- 
tween the  organisational  structure  and 
method  of  the  world-wide  Communist  politi- 
cal party  and  th^  world-wide  Roman  Catholic 
political  party.  Both  are  totalitarian.  Both 
seek  control  of  the  minds  of  men  everywhere. 
Both  practice  excommunication,  character 
assassination.  and  economic  reprisals. 
Neither  Rome  nor  Moscow  knows  what  toler- 
ance means.  Both  demand  blind,  unthink- 
ing loyalty.  Neither  Moscow  nor  Rome  be- 
lieve in  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Both  Moscow  and  Rome  Interfere  In  the 
affairs  of  other  states.  Both  Moscow  and 
Rome  seek  to  shackle  the  minds  of  those 
they  control  by  telling  them  what  they  can 
read,  what  mcvies  thry  can  see.  what  uews- 
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papers  they  must  take.  Neither  Rome  nor 
Moscow  can  brook  opposition.  And  both 
Moscow  and  Rome  have  perfected  the  EUtler 
technique  of  repeating  prevarications  often 
enough  and  big  enough  to  insure  their  ac- 
ceptance. Both  seek  to  divide  and  rule,  they 
create  separatism. 

Mr.  Hakt  Jvist  what  do  you  mean  by  that 
term  "separatism."  Bishop  Oxnam? 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Why  should  there  be 
Roman  Catholic  veterans.  Roman  Catholic 
trade  unions.  Roman  Catholic  firemen, 
Roman  Catholic  {>ollcemen.  After  all.  my 
sons  sat  beside  their  Roman  Catholic  friends 
in  the  public  schools,  and  they  learned  to 
respect  each  other.  My  sons  fought  side  by 
side  with  Roman  Catholic  soldiers.  Why  not 
American  veterans?  American  workers? 
Sometimes  this  division  of  American  life 
raises  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  Hast.  And  that  question.  Bishop  Ox- 
nam? 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Is  all  this  separatism  but 
preparation  for  building  a  Roman  Catholic 
political  party  In  the  United  States?  Are 
we  to  have  a  political  party  here  that  follows 
the  dictates  of  the  Vatican  line?  Bear  In 
mind  there  are  official  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ties in  European  countries.  And  even  now 
similar  attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  form  such  a  party 
in  the  west  German  state. 

Mr.  Hakt.  Bishop  Oxnam.  a  few  moments 
ago.  you  said  that  Congressman  Basden  re- 
fused to  bow  to  Catholic  intimidation.  How 
would  you  propose  to  meet  what  you  regard 
as  Intimidation? 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Mr.  Hart,  every  American, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Jew  and 
gentile,  all  have  a  stake  in  this.  Clerical 
control  has  ciu-sed  many  lands,  has  de- 
stroyed religious  freedom  and  led  to  con- 
flict. We  are  resolved  ttiat  clericalism  sliall 
not  take  root  here.  But  this  means  that 
every  newspaper  owner  must  have  courage 
to  print  the  story  the  church  seeks  to  kill. 
I  know  of  a  paper  that  was^ordered  not  to 
print  a  story  that  a  priest  was  leaving  the 
church  to  marry.  The  editor  said  that  was 
news  and  would  run.  He  was  threatened  but 
saw  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  In- 
volved. He  ran  It.  What  happened?  De- 
spite many  threats  nothing  happened.  He 
called  the  bluff.  The  motion -picture  Indus- 
try should  face  Roman  Catholic  kwycott  and 
make  Its  own  decisions,  refusing  to  debase  a 
great  art  at  the  dictation  of  a  hierarchy. 
Let  radio  executives  make  their  decisions,  too, 
and  talk  straight  to  callers  who  demand,  and 
telephones  that  threaten.  Let  all  of  us  read 
Paul  Blanshard's  remarkable  book  American 
Freedom  and  Catholic  Power,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  Interference  In  medicine. 

Mr.  Hast.  Bishop  Oxnam.  there  Is  a  Japa- 
nese story  you  told  me  before  the  broadcast 
that  seems  to  me  would  make  an  excellent 
closing  expression  of  this  discussion. 

Bishop  Oxnam.  Yea.  Mr.  Hart.  It  waa  in 
Hokkaido,  the  northern  Island  of  Japan.  I 
learned  that  extraordinary  work  had  been 
done  In  Sapporo  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  wished  to  meet  those  who  had 
led  in  this  service.  I  met  a  Roman  Catholic 
sister,  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was  a  Ger- 
man. After  we  had  talked  for  a  time,  I  said, 
"Sister,  when  will  you  return  to  Germany?" 
Then  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  Finally,  she 
said,  "I  shall  never  rettu-n."  I  said,  "I  do  not 
understand  you."  She  answered,  "We  Cath- 
olics, when  we  go  to  fulfill  a  mission,  we  go 
to  stay  forever.  In  my  order,  we  never  re- 
turn." I  bow  in  respectful  homage  before 
my  Roman  Catholic  friends  who  have  re- 
vealed in  deeds  of  mercy  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
in  lives  of  service  round  the  world. 

Mr.  Hakt.  In  that  spirit.  Bishcp  Oxnam, 
we'll  close  this  program.  This  is  Ed  Hart, 
saying  good-by  from  Laoonia,  N.  H. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oeaooM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  26  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  inter- 
esting letters  on  good  roads. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Medford  (C^eg  )  News  of  January 
28.  1»481 

Trs  Vokb  of  Otm  Raasaas 

ootnrr  the  coara 

To  the  Enrroa: 

As  one  learns  more  atxiut  the  effect  of  de- 
struction of  our  natural  resources  he  is  not 
simply  araaaed  but  increasingly  alarmed  at 
what  has  happened  and  is  still  being  done 
right  here  in  our  home  State.  To  Illustrate — 
In  Georgia  every  year  163.000.000  tons  of  top- 
soil  are  lost  by  erosion.  Now  get  this  one. 
In  the  one  flood  of  last  May  and  June.  Wash- 
ington. Oregon,  and  Idaho  lost  160.500/)00 
tons  of  topsoil,  with  g250.000,00u  property 
loss — and  an  unknown  number  of  human 
lives  lost  in  the  Vanport  Inundation.  Ore- 
gon's share  of  this  erosion  was  80.500,000  tons 
of  topsoU.  more  than  half  of  the  above. 

Por  3  years  100  Georgia  farm  proJecU 
embracing  130.000.000  acres  of  ruined  land 
were  worked  on  by  an  army  of  engineers, 
planners  and  workmen  to  redeem  a  part 
of  that  land  from  which  the  163.000.000 
tons  of  topsoil  is  lost  each  year.  Each  of 
the  700  promoters  of  the  project  put  up  $1,000 
to  start  it.  Whatever  It  costs  It  wUl  doubtlaas 
be  a  hundred  times  what  it  would  have  coat 
to  have  kept  the  area  in  production  during 
the  100  years  its  forests,  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
and  scenic  b<'auty  have  been  exploited — 
liquidated.  Food.  »helter.  clothing,  schools 
could  have  been  mainuined  all  that  time 
for  thousands  of  Georgia  people.  Gecn-gia 
farmers  are  rated  as  the  fourth  lowest  farm 
group  in  the  United  States. 

What  do  you  reckon  'twll  cost  the  cltlsens 
of  Washington,  Oreg(m,  and  Idalx)  to  redeem 
the  millions  of  acres  from  whence  came  that 
one  last-spring  flood?  Before  that  flood  it 
was  estimated  that  $5,350,000  will  be  needed 
to  check  erosion  in  Oregon  where  more  than 
3,750.000  acres  have  been  ruined  and  4.500.- 
COC  more  are  eroding  too  fast.  What  do  you 
think  the  present  waste  and  destruction  of 
our  second -growth  timl>er  will  cost  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon? 

Every  one  of  theee  losses  is  traceable  back 
to  individuals  and  corporations  whose  only 
consideration  was  Immediste  big  profits. 
Often  the  "boss"  was  a  nonresident,  lavish- 
ly living  in  some  fsr-awsy  city  spending  the 
profiu  in  riotous  living,  as  "Wine  Charley" 
lor  instance,  a  big  lumt>erinan  residing  In 
Cliicago.  He  had  no  Interest  in  the  workers, 
nor  the  forest — and  probably  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  forest  conservation,  and  had 
he.  wotUd  tiave  cared  no  more  tlum  some 
ciurent  exploiters. 

Cloee  observation  and  realteation  of  theaa 
tmneoeaaary  wastes  of  our  fast-dlminishli^ 
natural  resources  drives  home  to  us  the  ex- 
ceedingly great  need  for  increased  regula- 
tions as  well  as  vast  educational  changes. 

J.  B.  GsiBBLa. 


1 


**L«t  tlMM  Who  oppos*  me  In  my  8tat«  on 
tbls  blU  ft  nmAy  tor  a  tight.-  M<mkb  Mid. 
"bwauM  I  wUl  Uk«  U  to  tbem  in  th«  oun- 
palgn  of  IMO." 

The  bill  finally  wm  UM  Mtde  on  motion 
Of  a»n«mc  TUTS.  Rcpubticao.  of  Minnesota. 


fUMd  to  bow  to  clerical  intimidation.  H« 
refused,  and  la  called  blackgvurd  and  blcot. 
Mr.  Ua«t.  Tou  fMl.  Blabop  Oouiam,  that 
the  attacka  upon  Mra.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
BAumf  are  part  of  a  general  plan  to  kill 
Federal  achool  aid  leftelatlon? 


•tand.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Inslata 
upon  being  both  a  sute  and  a  church.  The 
Pope  U  not  only  the  head  of  a  church,  but 
also  the  head  of  a  state.  He  speaks  as  the 
head  of  a  world  church  with  spiritual  Inter- 
ests, and  also  speaks  as  the  head  of  a  stata 
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IFKflB  tte  Medford  (Oreg.)  Neva  of  Febru- 
ary n.  1M9| 
To  the  KDTToc.  Mroron  Krws: 

Refsrrtng  to  your  editorial  on  January  7, 
1049.  Good  roads  cost  money.  Tes.  any  roads 
cost  money.  But  roads  we  must  have,  and 
we.  the  paople  must  pay  for  tb«m.  eventual- 
ly. If  ■iilmnj  why  not  with  some  of 
tb«  praMi  ftom  th«  natural  resources  be- 
ing taken  from  our  isnds — and  before  those 
rvaoareas  ar«  all  liquidated?  Proposed  roads 
here  referred  to  are  especUlly  forest  roads. 
Otbars  could  t>e  helped  by  using  some  of  th« 
proflta  front  our  same  natural  resourcca. 
Tha  naad  for  thU  kind  of  thinking  is  mora 
and  oaora  arklent.  Populstions  are  Increas- 
laf  and  expanding. 

In  early  days  the  nearer,  handiest  farm 
lands  were  occupied  first.  Tha  naaraat  o» 
handlaat  fencing  materials,  polea  few  bams, 
sheds,  corrals,  were  Uken  flrat;  trees  for 
fuel,  buildings,  bridges,  and  finally,  treaa  for 
the  sawmills  were  taken  from  the  naarast  at 
tend  or  aaalaat  to  taka  out.  By  doing  these 
thtBfS  the  foraat  adgaa  ware  hacked  through 
to  get  the  beat  first.  Practically  always  all 
else  was  wasted  In  breakage  or  destroyed  In 
slash  burnings— the  latter  often  ( and  some- 
tlsaaa  tnientlonallT)  deatroylng  evidence  of 
tbt  former.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
were  thus  left  as  scorched  earth  where  only 
scattering  brush  or  weeds  have  grown  or  can 
grow  In  decades.  The  slash  bums  Included 
millions  of  board-feet  of  good  but  careleaaly 
tfOton  tree  trunks,  not  profitable  to  log 
under  the  high-grade  methods  being  prac- 
ticed heciiw  of  Inexhaustible  forests. 

As  forests  became  farther  from  the  arteries 
of  transportation  roads  have  been  forged 
through  whst  seemed  Impossible  terrsin  and 
foreat  denseness  of  brush,  windfalls,  and 
rocks,  and  the  destruction  of  good  standing 
trees  to  reach  more  profitsble  stands.  Slash 
on  cut-over  areas  is  burned  (probsbly  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  forestry  law*  many 
times  when  it  Is  too  dry  snd  the  fires  con- 
sume not  only  the  slash  brush,  tree  tops, 
and  limbs,  but  every  living  thing,  so  the 
land  la  barren  as  though  an  uncontrolled 
forest  are  had  swept  it  in  July  or  August. 

8o«,  hy  the  time  the  farthest  away  forest 
hae  been  cut.  roads  hsve  been  built  scroea 
all  of  the  area.  The  wealth  of  the  forest  haa 
been  exploited,  much  or  all  of  It  destroyed. 
Roads  were  built  to  get  the  last  profit -pro- 
ducing tree.  The  reaourcee  from  which  the 
roads  could  have  been  built,  extended,  and 
maintained,  have  been  liquidated.  By  build- 
ing roads  through  the  forest  srea  first  and 
taking  out  the  decadent,  over-ripe.  desd.  and 
windfall  treee.  thinning  only  where  neces- 
aary  to  open  up  the  forest  to  let  In  more  light 
which  encouragea  faater  growth  of  young 
trees,  we  would  build  the  roads  while  we 
have  laaoiircaa  with  which  to  do  It.  and  we 
WOMld  hsve  perpetual  foresU  of  wealth.  By 
thte  ■ethod  we  would  protect  the  watershed. 
wildlife,  and  fiah.  prevent  eroalon  of  topauil. 
pollutloo  of  streams  and  lakes,  and  preserve 
the  acenle  twauty  of  the  landscapes.  We. 
and  our  children  would  have  our  cake  and 
eat  It  aa  needed.  Indefinitely,  on  through  the 
agaa. 

Otherwlee  the  foresU  will  mighty  soon  be 
gone  and  the  profits  on  the  resources  from 
which  the  roads  should  have  been  built. 
■^WUMlered.  So.  If  eventually,  why  not  now? 
J«M«  why  ahould  a  few  grvedy  Individuals  be 
permitted  to  waste  and  destroy  the  country's 
rteourcSB  which  actually  belong  to  all  of 
the  people,  sap  the  profits  through  hl-grad- 
Ing.  and  leave  the  people  holding  the  empty 
aack?  The  a&-cenu-a-thousand-board-feet 
severmDoe  tas  on  timber  cut  in  Oregon,  pro- 
poeed  9  ye«ra  ago.  could  have  made  a  good 
start  If  directed  Into  that  channel. 

It  iB  not  too  soon  to  begin  thfn^tng  and 
planning  for  100.  SCO.  and  more  years  ahead 
If  imertra'a  clvUtntloa  la  not  to  tramp  the 
hot  and  eoid  desert  sands  and  rocka  aa  the 


teeming  millions  of  deaolate.  destitute, 
hungry  humans  are  doing  in  China,  on  the 
dcscrtllk}  areas  surrounding  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  elsewhere  where  the  early  In- 
habltaoU  thought  and  cared  not  for  any 
future  generations. 

John  E.  GaiBSLS. 


Here's  Forxutnre  Democrats  Hauled  Out 
of  Courthouse  for  Party  Use 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
appearing  In  the  Johnstown  Tribune  of 
August  25.  1949: 

Hnut's  FraNrruB*  Dimocbats  HAtn-m  Otrr  or 
CotjaTHOtjsB  roe  Pastt  Use— Two  Oak 
Tablxs  and  Two  CuAiaa  Sotiaci  or  Potm- 
CAL  Fnu; — D«3€OcmATS  AoMrr  Taking  Thm« 
Faosi  Oouaiaousi,  Bxtt  Only  as  a  Loan 
Two  oak  tables  and  two  chairs  today 
snatched  the  political  spotlight  from  the 
candidates  In  the  1949  campaign  here. 

The  furniture  was  hauled  from  the  court- 
house in  Ebensburg  last  month  to  the  Young 
Mens  Democratic  Club.  411  Main  Street,  for 
use  in  the  Cambria  County  Democratic  Par- 
ty's headquarters. 

This  both  major  political  parties  agree  to. 
But  that  U  all 

John  R.  Torquato.  county  Democratic 
chairman,  was  furious  about  the  newspapers 
"making  so  much  sdo  about  some  old  furni- 
ture that  we  borrowed."  He  angrily  told  the 
Tribune  that  "thU  thing  Is  getting  to  be 
ridiculous." 

George  J.  Edklns.  Jr..  county  Republican 
chairman,  says  it  "doesn't  matter  whether 
the  furniture  is  old  or  worth  only  5  cents, 
they  <the  Democrats)  had  no  right  to  carry 
It  away  from  the  courthotise." 

SATS  WAS  CATHKXING  OtTST 

"If  we  had  taken  furniture  out  of  an  oAce. 
It  would  have  been  different,"  declared  Tor- 
quato. "But  we  got  it  out  of  the  basement, 
where  it  had  been  gathering  duat  for  years/* 

Asked  from  whom  he  had  received  approval 
to  borrow  the  furniture,  he  replied  that  "one 
of  our  fellows  at  the  courthouse  had  gotten 
permission." 

Torqusto  denies  that  a  county -owned 
truck  was  used  to  haul  the  furniture  to 
Johnstown.  Edklns  hsd  said  that  It  was  a 
county  truck  and  that  a  Republican,  who 
watched  the  furniture  being  loaded,  fol- 
lowed the  truck  to  Johnstown  to  see  where 
it  went. 

"After  the  Republicans  said  we  stole  It  (the 
furniture) .  I  asked  the  truck  driver  If  he  had 
noticed  anyone  following  him,"  said  Tor- 
quato. "He  (the  truck  driver)  said  the  only 
car  that  followed  him  was  a  brown  State  car. ' 

"It  probably  was  some  aaalatant  highway 
superintendent.  It's  too  bad  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  to  bvirn  up  the  taxpayers'  gaso- 
line Just  to  follow  our  truck  around." 

atTTPUBS  UCBNSI   NtTMBCa 

Edklns  today  sUted  emphatically  that  It 
a  county  truck.  He  supplied  the  license 
number  and  the  names  of  the  occupants.  A 
check  at  the  courthouse  disclosed  that  tho 
county  has  a  truck  with  the  llcenae  number 
given  by  Edklns  and  that  the  two  persons  he 
named  sre  county  employees. 


As  for  the  brown  State  car  the  truck  drtTer 
said  he  aaw  following  him.  Edklna  com- 
mented: 

•-The  only  place  the  truck  driver  aaw  a 
brown  State  car  was  at  the  State  highway 
ahed  property,  where  he  tried  to  duck  hla 
pursuer.  The  car  that  followed  the  trtKk 
was  a  private  one  owned  by  the  Republican 
who  witnessed  the  loading  of  the  furniture 
on  the  truck." 

Twquato  had  originally  talked  about  the 
Democrats  borrowing  only  an  old  slant-top 
tattle  and  Invited  the  Tribune  to  take  a  pic- 
tuie  of  It. 

When  a  photographer  and  a  reporter  went 
to  Democratic  headquarters  party  workers 
Identified  two  oak  tables  and  two  chairs  aa 
the  furniture  twrrowed  from  the  courthouse. 

The  commissioners  are  the  custodians  of 
county  property.  Commissioners  Pat  Farrell 
and  Thomas  Owens  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Commi.««loner  Cyrus  Davis  said,  however, 
that  there  is  no  record  in  the  minutes  of  any 
aale  or  rental  of  furniture  by  the  commla- 
sloners. 

Davis  said  that  he  wUl  ask  the  board  of 
commissioners  to  move  for  an  investigation 
by  the  dUtrict  attorney's  ofBce. 

Whils  Camtal  Is  Agog  Ovra  Dm  Fuxza. 
CAMaaiA  CouNTT  IN  Puaoa  Ovm  Pt;«NTTtn« 

Down  In  Washington  It  takes  a  deep  freeae 
to  froet  up  politics,  but  up  here  in  Cambria 
County  It's  the  courthouse  furniture  that'a 
In  the  public  eye. 

The  Republicans  are  shouting  they  (the 
Democrats)  stole  It.  The  Democrats  are  say- 
ing they   (the  DemocraU)    borrowed  It. 

The  rumpiis  Is  all  over  a  "fUttln"  of  furni- 
ture that  was  trucked  down  from  the  Ebens- 
turg  Courthouse  to  headquarters  In  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Clubrooms,  411 
Main  Street,  late  In  July. 

Ge<»^e  J.  Edklns,  Jr..  county  GOP  chair- 
man, said  the  Democrats  removed  office  fur- 
niture from  the  courthouse  to  furnish  their 
own  quarters  before  the  courthouse  olOcially 
opened  the  morning  of  July  27. 

A  good  Republican  was  said  to  have  t>een 
paaalng  the  courthot^  by  chance  and  spotted 
the  furniture  being  hauled  out.  He  followed 
the  truck  to  Johnatown  and  watched  the 
delivery.  A  county-owned  truck  was  said  to 
hsve  been  used. 

John  R  Torquato.  county  Democratic 
chairman,  has  a  different  version: 

"Sure,  we  borrowed  an  old  table.  It  was 
an  old  slant-top  table  that  had  t>een  down  In 
the  basement  gathering  dust  snd  dirt  for 
years.  We  needed  a  table  to  put  literature  on 
and  aaked  to  tKurow  It.  If  the  Republicans 
are  as  poor  as  we  are  and  need  a  table.  I'm 
aure  they  can  borrow  one,  too." 

Torquato.  however,  denied  that  a  county- 
owned  truck  was  used. 

"We  had  a  kid  bring  It  down  in  a  truck. 
Later,  after  the  Republicans  said  we  'stole'  It. 
I  aaked  the  truck  driver  if  he  had  noticed 
anyone  following  him.  He  said  the  only  car 
that  followed  him  was  a  brown  State  car. 

"It  ivobably  was  some  assistant  highway 
superintendent.  It's  too  bad  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  to  bum  up  the  taxpayers'  gas- 
oline Just  to  follow  our  truck  around." 

Meanwhile,  County  Commissioner  Cyrus 
W  Davta  plaru  to  get  to  the  Iwttom  of  the 
furniture  transfer.  He  said  there  U  no  rec- 
ord in  the  minutes  of  any  sale  or  rental  of 
furniture  by  the  commlaaloners.  the  custodi- 
ans of  county  property. 

"As  a  member  of  the  board  of  commlsalon- 
ers  I  plan  to  make  a  motion  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  district  attorney's  office,"  said 
Commlaalooer  Davis. 

"I  would  be  derelict  In  my  duties  not  to 
take  thU  step  eapeclally  since  It  has  be«u 

1#  nuhllr  " 


Du\.a  aaoacow  ana  Kome  inieriere  in  ine 
affairs  of  other  states.  Both  Moscow  and 
Rome  seek  to  shackle  the  minds  of  thoee 
they  control  by  telling  them  what  they  can 
read,  what  movies  thry  can  see.  what  news- 

XCV— /.pp.- 


vciucu   lu  uccuB  ui   lueriy   ixie  Bpiiii,  ui   •)esuB 

In  lives  of  service  round  the  world. 

Mr.  Hakt.  In  that  spirit,  Bishcp  Oxnam. 
well  close  this  progmm.  This  is  Ed  Hart, 
saying  good-k>y  from  Laconla.  N.  H. 


raates  or  our  fast-dlmlnlshing 
natural  reaouiuaa  drives  home  to  us  the  ex- 
ceedingly great  need  for  Increased  regula- 
tkms  as  well  as  vast  educational  changes. 

J.    E.   GSIBBtS. 
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nii  U  Not  a  Gift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B,  KEATING 

or  Nrw  ToaK 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSXNTATIVSS 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  KEATINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Owego  (N.  Y.)  Times: 
THIS  IS  NOT  A  cirr 

The  Government  is  preparing  to  distribute 
to  veterans  of  the  recent  war  who  carried  GI 
Insurance  approximately  $2,800,000,000.  which 
shotild  prove  a  decided  aid  to  buslneaa  gen- 
erally. Unfortunately  the  administration  Is 
also  trying  to  convey  the  impression  that  this 
is  some  kind  of  a  "gift"  made  possible  by 
the  astute  financing  of  the  Federal  agency 
handling  the  wartime  Insurance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  money  indicates  Is  that  the  veterans 
were  overcharged  for  their  insurance  and  are 
receiving  not  a  gift  nor  a  dividend  but  a  re- 
turn of  the  excess  payments.  That  the  dl»- 
trlbutlcn  of  caah  vrlll  give  business  a  "shot 
in  the  arm"  there  Is  no  question,  and  that 
the  veterans  are  fortunate  In  having  this 
amount  of  savings  goes  without  question. 

It  Is  estimated  that  each  Insured  veteran 
will  receive  »175.  more  or  less,  although  this 
figure  is  open  to  question,  and  distribution 
win  l)egin  next  January.  Republican  Repre- 
sentative KxATtNc  has  demanded  that  the 
distribution  be  made  not  later  than  next 
October.  He  said  that  "the  money  shotUd  be 
refunded  Immediately.  It  l>elongs  to  the 
veterans  and  not  to  th>  Government.  The 
aoldlera  have  been  overcharged  and  should 
have  this  money  returned  now.  and  not  a 
year  from  now.* 


The  Aiaencan  Le^on  Opposes  Any  Modifi- 
catioa  of  Veteraas'  Preference  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

FridatT  August  26,  1949 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  granted  me  by  the  Hou^e. 
I  am  including  herewith  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  comprehensive  statement  of 
Director  John  Thomas  Taylor,  the  very 
able  director  of  the  national  legislative 
commission  of  the  American  Legion,  be- 
ing a  statement  submitted  by  General 
Taylor  before  the  Committee  on  Poit 
OflBce  and  Ciril  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 
THX   smxiCAN   LBCion   orvosss  ant   moodt- 

CATioN  or  \TTwium'  rasmuDfcz  laws 
(Statement  of  John  Thomas  Taylor,  direc- 
tor, national  leglilattw  commission,  the 
American  Laglon.  before  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  House  of 
Representatives) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  American  Legion,  an  organisa- 
tion of  more  than  3.000,000  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  honorably  during 
the  World  Wars,  and  the  American  Leglaii 
Auxiliary,      with      approximately      1.000.000 


ao-called  Klein  bill,  H.  R.  2446,  or  any  other 

legislative  action  which  would  In  any  man- 
ner or  form  modify  or  weaken  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act.  We  are  opposed  to  any  such 
legislation,  not  only  because  we  feel  Its  en- 
actment would  break  faith  with  veterans, 
but  we  are  positive  that  complaints  regis- 
tered by  proponents  of  such  leglaiaOon  can, 
without  exception,  be  handled  admtnhrtra- 
tlvely  without  amending  the  Preference  Act. 

The  American  Legion  at  Its  national  con- 
vention, held  at  Miami  in  1948.  reiterated 
its  stand  In  support  of  veterans*  preference, 
and  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

"Whereas  the  Civil  Service  Commiaakm. 
purstiant  to  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  has  promulgated  regu- 
lations whereby  veterans  with  permanent 
civil-service  status  and  efficiency  ratings  of 
"good"  or  better,  are  accorded  preference 
over  nonveteran  employees  for  retention  in 
Government  service  when  reductions  in  force 
are  effected;  and 

"Whereas  a  change  Is  being  urged  by  non- 
veterans  in  the  regulations  so  as  to  place 
so-called  career  nonveteran  employees  of  10 
or  more  years  of  creditable  Government  serv- 
ice In  the  same  category  as  veteran  em- 
ployees for  retention  purpoees;  and 

"Whereas  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  such  action 
would  deprive  veterans  of  preference  hereto- 
fore accorded  by  acta  of  Congress:  New. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Reiolved,  That  the  American  Legion  in 
national  convention  assembled  at  Miami.  Fla.. 
October  18-21,  1948,  go  on  record  as  being 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  proposed  change 
of  any  congressional  act  which  would  de- 
prive veterans  of  preference  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  or  any  othe'  rules  or  reg- 
ulations which  would  deprive  veterans  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government 
of  preference  to  which  they  are  now  entitled 
by  law  and  regulatioq^'' 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  country,  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  has  granted  dif- 
ferent l>eneflt«  to  men  and  women  who  served 
in  our  armed  forces  during  wartime.  In 
some  Instances,  in  addition  to  fighting  to 
preserve  our  country,  it  baa  been  necessary 
for  veterans  and  veterans  organizations  to 
fight  to  obtain  neccaaary  and  well  deserved 
benefits  for  disabled  and  other  veterans  and 
their  dependenu. 

Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  any 
law  beneficial  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. It  has  been  necessary  for  veterans  and 
their  organizations  to  fight  the  efforts  of 
thoee  who,  for  selfish  or  other  reasons,  are 
opposed  to  such  benefits,  and  who  have  con- 
ducted ■|i4|,iiMiiiii  campaigns  to  amend  or 
repeal  veterans  lawa. 

Since  its  Inception,  the  American  Legion. 
together  with  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
has  assumed  a  major  role  In  propagatlzig 
necessary  legislation  on  behalf  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  as  well  as  defending 
veterans  laws  against  attacks  of  the  opposi- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  a  new  experience 
that  we  are  again  called  on  to  defend  Fed- 
eral employment  and  retention  preference 
granted  to  war  veterans  by  a  grateful 
Congress. 

What  la  veterans'  preference?  "Veterans' 
preference  refers  to  the  benefits  to  which 
men  and  women  who  served  honorably  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  may 
be  entitled  Ln  connection  with  employment 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  also 
refers  to  such  benefits  when  they  are  ex- 
tended to  veterans'  widows,  wives  and 
motlten.'*  This  la  the  language  contained  In 
paoqihlet  No.  12,  dated  December  1948,  en- 
titled "Veterans'  Preference  In  Federal  Wn- 
ployment,"  issued  by  the  United  Stataa  Ovtt 


Veterans'  preference  has  been  granted  over 
the  years  to  assist  veterans  in  rehabilitating 
themadres  and  in  assuring  their  future  m- 
curity,  as  well  as  a  reward  for  their  aerrloes 
during  wartime.  As  stated  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission:  "Coogreas.  recognising 
that  an  economic  loaa  H  auBeied  by  peraooa 
who  serve  their  country  In  the  armed  forces. 
has  enacted  the  preference  law  as  a  means  oi 
preventing  veterans  who  seek  Federal  employ- 
ment from  being  penalised  by  the  fact  that 
the  months  or  years  they  spent  in  the  service 
of  their  country  Isc^ted  them  from  the 
civilian  world  during  that  period.  Prefer- 
ence does  not  have  as  Ita  goal  the  placement 
of  a  veteran  in  every  Federal  }ob  in  which  a 
vacancy  occtirs;  this  would  l>e  incompatible 
with  the  very  principle  of  public  employ- 
ment. Preference  provides  a  uniform 
method  by  which  special  consideration  Is 
given  to  qualified  veterans  seeking  Federal 
employment." 

Veterans'  preference  In  dvU  employment 
is  not  limited  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Practically  ell  of  the  46  States  have  laws  pro- 
viding veterans'  preference  not  only  for  State. 
but  local  government  poeltlona.  Nor  la 
veterans'  preference  exclusively  an  American 
policy — the  Canadian  Government,  for  in- 
stance, has  very  liberal  preference  laws  for 
veterans  In  government  employment. 

Opposition  to  veterans'  preference  has 
placed  mtich  stress  on  career  employees, 
maintaining  that  such  employers  had  en- 
tered and  remained  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice since  before  the  enactment  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  In  June  1944,  and  were 
not  aware  of  veterans'  preference.  In  this 
connection,  I  quote  again  from  the  cini-serv- 
Ic  pamphlet: 

"Since  Just  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
Congress  has  provided.  In  various  statutes, 
for  the  granting  of  preference  to  veterans  in 
connection  with  Federal  employment. 

"The  first  such  statute,  er<acted  In  March 
1865,  granted  preference  In  appointment  to 
'civil  offices'  to  qualified  persons  honorably 
discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service 
becatise  of  senrice-lncurred  disabilities. 

"In  1876,  a  law  waa  enacted  which  required 
the  granting  of  retention  preference  to  vet- 
erans, and  to  veterans'  widows  and  orphans. 
in  reductions  in  force  In  Federal  agenctca. 
An  act  of  August  23.  1912.  provided  that  no 
honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  executive  departments 
whose  elBcieney  rating  was  'good'  should  be 
discharged  from  bis  position  or  reduced  In 
rank  or  salary  In  a  reduction  In  force. 

•TT»e  Census  Act  of  March  3,  1919.  con- 
tained a  rider  granting  preference  in  appoint- 
ments In  Washington,  D.  C.  to  honorably 
discharged  veterans  and  to  veterans*  widows. 
On  July  11,  1919,  Congress  amended  this 
portion  of  the  act,  extending  preference  in 
appointments  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere'  and  providing  that  preference 
should  also  be  granted  to  the  wives  of  dis- 
abled veterans  who  themselves  were  unable 
to  qualify  for  appointment  because  of  their 
disabilities. 

"The  act  of  March  3.  1919.  as  amended,  was 
repealed  June  18,  1929.  but  the  provision 
relating  to  veteran  preference  was  reenaet<'d 
the  same  day. 

"The  act  of  June  18,  ItOS,  was  the  basis  for 
the  granting  of  veteran  preference  tn  ap- 
pointments to  positions  In  the  Government 
service  up  to  June  27.  1944.  when  the  Presi- 
dent spproved  the  Veterans'  PraCercnce  Act 
of  1044.  The  latter  act  brought  together 
various  statutes,  eiacutrts  orders,  and  CivU 
Service  Commission  regMatfOBs  under  which 

had  been 

and 

of  disabled 

veterans  who  themselves  were  not  qualified 
for  Federal  employment.    Mt 
the  act  provides  for  the  graattBK  of 
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Mothers  of  certain  d«c««Md  or  dl»- 
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_  tb«t  ?tt«r»n«'  prefer- 

w»U  known  to  all  ^ed- 

_^ and.   wtth   th»   contlnuoiu 

1^  oppcMMBta  of  veterans'  prefsr- 
lOTal  — Bpioysss  slwuld  have  been 
tully  »WM»  a€  eoaapetitlon  by  Teterans  In 
Ueu  of  veterans'  preference  laws. 

Proponenu  of   legislation   to  modify   the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  hate  made  much 
UH  oC   the  word   "discrimination "   against 
fttfiiwteran  Federal  employees     It  U  dilBcult 
to  tecoaeU*  this  claim  with  the  following 
f^f^    Many  men  who  have  been  In  the  Fed- 
eral service  15  or  ao  years  received  repeated 
defermenU  during  the  war.    They  not  only 
did  not  have  military  service,  but  they  re- 
ceived repeated  increases  In  salaries  due  to 
promottoBa  from  one  gratle  to  another,  while 
tlMtr  nOow  employees  were  In  the  service. 
Tbsa*  JtfMieil  men.  as  well  as  woncn.  who 
ware  net  ellslble  tor  selective  servtce.   are 
now.  in  many  eases,  ta  poettkis  which  are 
three  to  sU  grades  hlfher  tfeaa  their  co- 
workers who  served  in  the  armed  forces  dur- 
tag  wartime.     In  a  reduction  In  force,  the 
•lart  U  made  in  the  lower  grades.    The  grade 
4.  5.  8.  etc  .  veteran  is  getting  his  reductlon- 
In-force  notice,  while  his  more  fortunate  de- 
ferred eoworker.  who  has  been  promoted  to 
higher  gisilw.  Is  not  touched  by  a  reduction 
In  forca:  or.  U  reache<i.  merely  Is  reduced  to 
the  next  lower  grade,  while  the  veteran  In 
the  grade  usually  much  lower,  geu  his  re- 
duction in  force.    In  addition.  In  some  agen- 
da registers  have  been  so  manipulated  to 
piotoct  nooveterans.  that  some  of  these  em- 
lilojSM  an  OB  separau  specialist  raglsten. 

If  this  is  discrimination,  then  we  bespeak 
Bucb  dlacrinunation  so  far  as  veterans  are 
coneemed.  Is  there  any  Justification  for 
pfOfeMtti^  the  h%h  salarint  men  and  wom- 
en ky  sppffnTlng  Isglslsttrn  which  would  set 
•■y  llBltation.  ao  far  «•  career  employees  are 
•Boesma*!.  wtien  theea  ■■pinyees  are  where 
UMF  af  m  higher  poalttaaa  baeaiM*  vaUr- 
MM  went  in  the  military  sarvtea  and  esaa 
kack  at  low  gradea.  receiving  reduction  In 
force  notices  because  there  are  more  em- 
ployees on  lower-grade  registers? 

We  tnaist  that  such  real  discrimination  as 
tbsea  turn  been  in   the  Federal  service,  has 

•oMMsMa*.  In  fact,  most  Membera  of  Con- 
greas.  are  well  sware  of  the  thovaaatfa  of 
CMW  whereby  admlniatrative  o>csrs  In 
Oovarnment  afeaeleB  have  taken  advantage 
of  every  kxiplwle  and  uaed  every  Bsaaner  of 
to  clrCQxnvaBt  the  tataat  of  Cnnyees 
In  the  veterans'  preference  law. 
American  Legion,  through  lu  na- 
State.  and  local  orfaaiaatloaa,  aad 
of  service  oAeers.  have  haadled 

I  of  veterans  who  were  sub- 

•f  real  discrimination  in  their  Federal 

^       BRt.      Administrative    oOcers    have 

given  many  veterans  lower  eflkiency  ratluRs 

than  those  to  which  they  were  entitled.     In 

In  laeaa.  U«f  hmf  laM  oC  vat- 


higher   grsdes.   thereby    pre« 

nonvetersns   from    being   lu 

wtth  veterans. 

nam  of  Umm  lasrant  abusee  of  vetar- 

peererenaa.  Iba  American   Legion  and 

I^UMI    iiMllHry    pMMlMMi 

preference  law  n<M  !■  lake  any 
It  out  of  the  law,  but  lo  tirfUbm  it. 
This  itoa  eMigff«M  has  doM.  IM  Wkla  wa« 
mmntmrn  I  mtnj^  add  ttei  the  only  amend* 
■MMd  CMlfNM  IMM  •ear  made  tu  veterans' 
preferenee  (swe  have  been  to 
laws       KaganUasa    ol    llM    atodf    « 

if 

It    baaaMa   of   totarana.   no  •tagls 
baa   bean    removed    from   the   law. 
Vblla  on  the  ountrary   it   has   been  greatly 


In  their  desperate  attempt  to  modify  vet- 
ersns'  preference,  opponents  have  stated 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Oovemment  service 
will  be  impaired  unlem  the  veterans'  pref- 
erence law  is  amended,  that  at  least  by  in- 
ference, veterans  are  not  efBclent  employees. 
Congreasman  Kudm,  testlfylrig  before  the 
Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, stated  he  had  been  told  by  some 
ofBclal  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
If  one  particular  female  employee  was  sep- 
arated by  reduction  in  force,  it  would  require 
10  veterans  to  do  her  wOrk.  We  challenge 
and  resent  these  ridiculous,  unjuatlfled  and 
obncxloai  rtatements.  which  are  unquestion- 
ably intoadad  only  to  smear  and  create  sen- 
timent acatnat  veterans'  preference.  They 
are  a  raftaetlon  not  only  on  veterans  in  the 
Federal  employ,  but  all  war  veterans. 

The  law  requlrea  that  any  veteran  must  be 
qualified  and  must  have  a  rating  of  "good"  or 
better  to  be  retained  in  the  Ctovernment 
service.  The  American  Legion  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  will  certainly  not  de- 
fend Incompetent  Federal  employees, 
whether  they  are  veterans  or  not.  We  feel  f  11 
employees  should  be  absolutely  competent 
to  fulfill  their  Jobs.  We  have  never  asked 
that  veterans  receive  any  diflerent  compen- 
sation for  their  services  than  is  received  by 
nonvataran  employee.  The  veterans'  pref- 
erence law  does  not  cost  the  Government 
anything,  because  every  veteran  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  must  be  qualified  to  do  any  Job 
for  the  same  pay  received  by  a  non veteran. 
By  provldii\g  security  for  many  veterans,  it 
will  save  the  Government  the  coet  of  carry- 
ing some  of  those  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

With  the  threat  of  curtailed  appropria- 
tions, which  woiold  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  numt)er  of  Federal  employees,  the  drive 
to  modify  veterans'  preference  laws  has 
gained  unprecedented  proportions.  The  same 
elements  which  have  always  opposed  veter- 
ans' preference  are  exerting  every  effort  to 
have  Congress  enact  into  law  amendments 
which  would  weaken  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act.  Their  goal  is  to  secure  some  amendment 
to  the  act,  no  matter  how  minor  it  may  be,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  an  opening  wedge 
whereby  they  could  eventually  completely 
sabotage  veterans'  preference.  They  say  that 
failure  to  adopt  legislation  similar  to  the 
Etfin  bill  would  break  faith  with  career  em- 
ployees. The  real  fsct  is.  that  ths  adoption 
of  any  amendment  to  the  law  which  would 
take  a  single  employment  or  retention  pre- 
ference away  from  veteraiu.  would  be  a  def- 
inite breach  of  faith. 

Veterans  have  long  had  preference  in 
Federal  employment.  When  men  and  women 
went  off  to  the  wars  to  the  tune  of  martial 
•Ira.  they  were  told  that  they  would  be 
talUn  care  of,  that  their  Jobs  would  be 
ascure  and  that  those  interested  in  enter- 
ing the  Oovtrnment  service  upon  their  dis- 
charge, would  receive  these  employment  and 
retention  beneflu.  Before  the  end  of  World 
War  U  the  President  on  June  27.  1944,  ap- 
provad  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  which 
"toodfht  together  various  statutes,  eaec- 
ttttva  orders  and  Civtl  Service  Commission 
regolatlona,  under  which  preference  In  Fed- 
eral employment  hsd  been  given  to  honor* 
ably  discharged  veterans  and  thalr  widows, 
and  to  the  wives  of  dltoMad  totorana  who. 
themselves,  wera  not  l|ddllili  for  fMtral 
employment." 

WYMtt  UMM  mm  m4  Vtnen  left  the 
srmad  foraaa,  SMplaptoMil  teuusalort  ad< 
viMNl  them  sa  to  their  oppOTlWMlM  and 
baoadu  as  federal  empluffat.  Miny  vet* 
of  World  War  II  particularly,  took 
of  the  GI  bill  to  llitild  ■dimMwi 

minUig  which  would  tl  tiMto  fOT  9tfU 

empluyment  by  their  Oovernmant.  Thou- 
saitd  of  these  veterans  are  even  now  tsking 
such  education  and  training,  pointing  to 
Career  in  the  Federal  Service. 


Can  the  Congress  now  say  to  theae  vet- 
erans, not  only  the  spprnxlmste  million  who 
sre  now  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  but  tha 
thousands  who  are  preparing  themselvea 
for  Federal  employment,  that  the  granting 
of  preference  benefits  was  merely  an  Indian 
gift,  and  now  that  their  service  In  the  armed 
services  U  completed,  the  veterans'  prefer- 
ence law  really  did  not  mean  what  It  said? 
That  Is  exactly  what  the  opponents  of  vet- 
erans' preference  want  the  Congress  to  do. 
The  Klein  bill  Is  a  definite  slap  at  veterans. 
It  would  eliminate  from  competition  with 
veterans  in  reduction  in  force,  all  non- 
vetersns with  7  years  or  more  service.  This 
would  protect  thousands  of  nonveterans  who 
entered  the  Federal  employ  during  the  war. 
many  of  whom,  in  the  great  expansion  of 
Government  agencies,  were  appointed  to 
positions  of  high  salaries  and  received  many 
promotions. 

The  Government  has  already  failed  to  keep 
Its  promises  to  men  and  women  who  went 
Into  the  armed  services,  that  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  all  Joba 
set  up  under  war  service  regulations.  Presi- 
dent Boosevelt.  In  bis  Executive  order  of 
February  16,  1943.  said: 

"Whereas  millions  of  the  citlsens  of  this 
country  are  engaged  in  war  industries  or  have 
baan  or  expect  to  be  called  to  duty  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  which 
mUttotaa  against  their  competing  for  em- 
plofmant  in  the  Federal  service,  and  greatly 
diminishes  the  number  of  persons  available 
for  competitive  positions  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  essential  that  there  be  no 
delay  during  the  present  emergency  In  filling 
positions  in  the  Federal  service  with  qualified 
persons: 

"Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  section  2  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act  )22  SUt.  404),  it  Is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows." 

The  snnual  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  dated  June  30,  1943.  stated: 

"Following  are  the  Government  s  policies — 
establlahed  by  law.  Executive  orders,  and 
Commission  regulations — and  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  relative  to  place- 
ment of  veterana: 

"1  Veterans  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
competing  for.  and  shall  be  given  preference 
for.  the  career  clvU-servlce  positions  for 
which  they  had  no  opportunity  to  compete 
because  of  their  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  will  be  possible  because,  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  by  the  Commisalon  to  the 
President,  all  appointmenU  to  poaltlons  un- 
der the  Commission's  Jurisdiction,  except  In 
the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, since  March  10.  1943.  ]^ave  been  for  not 
to  exceed  the  duration  of  the  war  and  0 
months  theresfter.  The  Post  OfBce  field  posi- 
tions, other  than  postmaster  positions,  were 
placed  In  this  catefory  as  a  result  of  an 
Kxecutlve  order  dated  September  23.  1943." 
There  are  still  many  thousands  of  theas 
war -service  employees.  If  steps  were  taken 
now  to  hold  examinations  for  these  positions 
and  fill  them  with  status  employees,  not 
only  would  the  Government  keep  its  prom* 
Iss  to  vetersns  and  permit  them  to  com* 
pato  tar  ttooM  positions,  but  there  would  ba 
•lapld  OppdrtUdMf  lor  the  Government  to 
plMo  all  earsar  amployeaa,  who  mifbt  otttor- 
wlaa  ba  subjaoto  of  a  reduction  in  foroo. 

Ftguree  as  to  the  number  of  career  em* 
ployaaa  who  would  lues  their  pusiiluns  Iqf 
raduatlon  in  forw,  have  baan  grodllf 
essggaratsd  Also,  •  large  number  of  oiraar 
employees  separated,  have  been  veterans. 
In  March  1M7.  the  Veterans'  Admliilatrntlou 
had  a  toul  of  3il,J47  empluysas.  On  April 
at,  IMI.  the  VotonUM'  Administration  sent 
a  report  to  tha  toiMU  Foet  Office  and  Civil 
Servtce  Commlt'ee  to  the  effect  that  a  toul 
of  97  career  employaes  had  been  released 
because  of  replaoamont  by  preference  stattis 
employee  through  reduction  In  force.    Tbssa 


memb-rs,    are   unalterably   oppcaed    to    the       Service  Conunissian. 


preierence  oenenis  lo  wiaoweo.  oiTurcsu.  v* 
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97  career  employees  had  an  average  Federal 
amptofvant  servlec  of  9  39  years. 

The  ClvU  Service  Conunlaokn  haa  a  pro- 
gram calling  for  Fedaral  acenelaa  to  take 
care  of  career  emplofaw  who  were  raduoad 
In  force  by  oUier  s^nelea.  The  normal 
turn-over  of  Federal  penonnel  by  separation 
and  by  the  mora  liberalised  clvil-service 
retirement.  togaCher  with  the  elimination 
of  war  service  positions,  should  eaally  per- 
mit the  retention  of  all  capable  career  em- 
ployees In  the  Government  service.  This 
can  bie  done  without  any  further  legislation 
by  the  Congress  and  without  taking  back 
benefits  heretofore  granted  in  the  veterana' 
preference  law. 

If  thoee  who  would  break  down  veterans' 
preference  are  sincere  in  their  announced 
desires  to  take  care  of  worthy  career  em- 
ployees, would  use  their  time  and  talent  to 
sre  that  career  employees  are  taken  care  of 
administratively,  they  would  not  only  suc- 
ceed In  retaining  career  employees  on  the 
Oovemment  pay  roll  but  they  would  save 
the  time  and  expense  of  Corgrees  in  holding 
repeated  hearings  when  stereotyped  state- 
ments and  arguments  are  presented  to  amend 
the  veterans'  preference  law.  We  are  sure, 
hoieeeei.  that  this  procedure  will  not  be 
followed,  because  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  caring  for  the  limited  number  of  career 
employees  who  might  be  separated.  Is  secon- 
dary to  the  real  purpoM  behind  the  drive 
to  modify  veterans'  preference.  The  real 
purpoee  u,  by  securing  some  amendment  to 
the  veterans'  preference  law,  to  start  the 
snowball  rolling  dovm  the  hill  to  completely 
wipe  out  vetarans'  preference. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  are  opposed  to  the  Klein 
bill,  no  mat;ter  how  it  may  be  amended. 
There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the  bill 
be  amended  to  Increar:;  from  seven  to  a 
larger  number  of  years  whereby  nonveteran 
employees  would  not  be  In  competition  with 
vwtorans.  Th««.  again,  no  matter  what  fig- 
ure might  ba  arrived  at.  it  would  merely  be 
a  start  on  further  extoision  of  the  time  limit. 
If  you  make  it  20  years,  jxist  as  soon  as  you 
do,  a  pwaon  who  has  19  years  and  6  nKjnths 
of  service  will  be  calling  on  the  Congress, 
wanting  to  know  why  it  was  not  made  19 
years.  If  you  make  It  15  years,  persons  who 
have  only  14  or  13  years  of  service  will  want 
to  know  why  they  are  not  taken  care  of. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  real  question  in- 
volved is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
veterans'  preference  In  Federal  employment. 
If  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  retain  vet- 
erans' preference,  and  we  firmly  believe  this 
to  be  the  case,  then  the  Klein  bill  and  all 
other  legislative  propoaals  to  modify  the  vet- 
erans' preference  law  must  receive  the  posi- 
tive and  firm  rejection  of  this  committee  and 
the  Oangress.  The  problems  of  career  em- 
ployees can  snd  should  be  handled  adminis- 
tratively. The  Vatmnans'  Preference  Act  can- 
not and  should  not  be  modified  In  any  man- 
ner or  form. 

We  are  oonlldent  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  will  not  let  veterans  down  and  will 
reject  all  attetnpta  to  deprive  veterans  of  any 
FMaral  employment  banaflt  wbloh  tha  Con- 
itaeif    baa    bofototiwd    uforldod    for 


The  Mundt  Bill 
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HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

m  TV!  aVATI  OF  TBI  UNl'l-KU  STATCS 

Fridaw,  Auoust  28  'le^islattve  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Ur.    MORSK     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
limous  consem  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rioon  an  editoilal 
recently  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  with  reference  to  the  Mundt  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccbo, 
as  foilows: 

MUMUT   BOX 

What  used  to  be  called  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bill  has  had  Its  faee  slightly  washed  and  Is 
now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Senators  Mmfor, 
Fekguson,  and  Johnstcw.  It  remains  In  Its 
essentials  as  objectionable  and  as  repug- 
nant to  American  traditions  as  when  it  was 
first  spawned  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amer'.can  ActlvltSes  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Styled  the  "Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act.  1949  "  it  is  an  outright  sedition 
bill,  comparable  to  nothing  ever  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  since  the 
odious  Sedition  Act  of  1798. 

The  Mundt  bill  would  create  a  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Beard  with  powers  of  life 
and  death  over  minority  political  parties  and 
voluntary  associations  of  American  citlaena. 
It  would  be  the  function  of  this  three-man 
board  to  determine  whether  any  organization 
is  a  "Communist  political  organization"  or 
a  "Communist  front  organtaatton"  aa  defined 
In  the  vague  language  of  the  bill  and  to  de- 
termine whether  any  Individual  is  a  mem- 
ber of  any  group  which  It  has  designated  aa  a 
"Communist  political  organization. " 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Communist 
political  organizations  wotild  be  required  to 
register  with  the  Attorney  General,  disclos- 
ing the  names  of  all  their  members;  Commu- 
nist-front organizations  would  be  required 
to  register  and  make  public  the  names  of 
theu*  odioers.  All  material  emanating  from 
either,  addressed  to  the  public  by  mall  or  by 
radio,  would  have  to  be  Identified  as  coming 
from  a  Communist  source.  Members  of  Com- 
munist political  organizations  would  be  for- 
bidden to  hold  any  nonelectlve  Government 
Job  or  to  secure  a  passport  and.  in  addition, 
we  siu-mlse.  would  automatically  become 
guilty  by  mere  memberahlp  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  crime  established  by  the  act — 
the  crime  of  knowingly  conspiring  or  agree- 
ing "with  any  other  person  to  perform  any 
act  which  would  substantially  contribute  to 
the  establishment  within  the  United  States 
of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship." 

Thus,  a  governmental  agency,  would.  In 
effect,  be  authorised  to  tell  American  citi- 
zens what  organizations  they  may  Join  and 
what  organizations  they  may  not  Jotn.  For 
the  board's  designation  of  an  organization 
aa  Communlat.  while  not  actually  outlawing 
it.  would  reault  either  in  destroying  it  out- 
right or  In  so  handicapping  it  as  to  render 
It  Impotent.  And.  of  course,  severe  depri- 
vations and  penaltlea  would  be  entailed  by 
membership.  A  very  apt  observation  was 
made  about  this  not  long  ago  by  Prof.  ZechB- 
rlah  Chafee.  Jr..  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
the  author  of  Free  Speech  In  the  United 
States,  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  the 
definitive  work  in  iu  field. 

"By  the  Amencsn  tradition,  sifting  bad 
parties  from  good  parties  Is  the  Job  of  the 
votan.  and  not  the  Job  of  Congraaa  or  Oov- 
•nwMnt  oMeials.  We  have  bad  •onfldenea 
tlMl  tonk  ol  the  voters  wotiid  reiinnito  a  bad 
party  vfeM  tlMy  mw  it  and  kwp  away 
It.  Thd  Cala  of  tha  Know*HotMnf  ffttrto. 
which  tnoltad  prtjudioa  afaliMt  rMmt  Ibmu- 
granta,  and  taa  falluri  of  tiM  OmbbubIM 
Party  to  vM  tmf  ImiwHi 
or  even  a  jlMlo  Prastdanttat  ataotor.  show 
that  this  MMiaoa  in  ths  voton  la  amply 
juatiAed,' 

Apart  from  Ita  dubloua  eonatltutionallty 
and  Ita  indubitable  vtulation  of  long-aettlad 
AmOTloan  principles,  the  Mundt  bill  is  a 
stupid  bill  because  it  entirely  mlsoonoelvas 
tha  danfsr  It  is  intended  to  meet.  The  dan- 
flto  doaa  not  lie  in  the  propaganda  of  the 
Oommunlat  Party  or  at  so-«aUad  Ooaunnnli^ 
front  organiaatlons.  Tbmn  la  a  sauiuUi  dan- 
ger  in  this  country,  but  not  a  {Mlltlcal  danger. 


and  the  security  danger  moat  probably  eooMi 
from  agenta  who  are  not  aUowed  to  be  for- 
mal Communlsta. 

There  Is  quits  enough  pstriotlsm  snd  good 
sense  In  the  American  people  to  cope  with 
Communist  propaganda.  Krror  of  opinion, 
however  odious  the  opinion  may  seem.  Is 
not  a  danger  to  the  United  States  tmless  It 
be  translated  Into  unlawful  action.  And 
there  is  abundant  legislation  already  to  deal 
with  such  action.  The  Mundt  bill  is  aimed 
at  opinion  and  expression.  It  would  punish 
men,  strictly  on  the  doctrine  of  guilt  by  as- 
sociation, for  their  sympathies  and  their  af- 
filiations. It  would  strike,  therefore,  at  the 
fundamental  premises  of  Amertean  life — the 
premises  that  error  of  opinion  may  be  tol- 
erated where  reason  Is  left  free  to  combat 
it  and  that  the  Government  may  never  pre- 
scribe to  a  free  people  wtiat  is  orthodox  in 
social  or  political  or  religious  belief. 


Jddo-Chrutiadity  Bar  to  GimmnnuiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVM 
Friday,  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brookljm  Easle  of  August 
1,  1949.  will  prove  of  considerable  Inter- 
est to  my  colleagues: 
jXTSo-CBaiBTiANrrT  aaa  to  oomitcnism,  batb 

Oa.  ADAUS 

(By  WUllam  Juengst) 

Milltart  practice  of  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  religions  In  social  life  will  be  the  best 
bulwark  against  communism,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Carlyle  Adams,  of  tne  Madison  Avenue 
Presbjrterlan  Church,  Albany,  told  the  con- 
gregation of  the  First  Presbirterlan  Chiu<cb. 
Henry  Street  near  Hicks  Street,  In  a  guest 
sermon. 

WeU  known  to  the  coogregattan  wtoom  be 
once  served  aa  assistant  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Phillips  Packer  Elllon.  and  as  editor  of  tha 
Presb>-terl&n  Trlbuxie,  Dr.  Adams  stressed  the 
point  that  conununlsm  is  partimlarly  dan- 
gerous, nowadays,  beeauaa  it  uses  tbm  ter- 
minology of  high   lilsallziii   for 


Dr.  Adama  said  in  part: 

"Modern  conununlsm.  with  Its  false  Utopia 
and  its  denial  of  the  splrlttial  value  of  tha 
human  indlvldtial.  Is  Incompatible  with 
Christianity  and  a  Christian  cannot  be  a 
Communist. 

"Revolutions  against  suthorlty,  vrbether 
the  authority  is  good  or  bad.  do  not  ac- 
oompftiti  any  laating  food.  Bamm  mMkt 
tlons  m  history  have  paved  t)M  «ay  ior  a 
good  work  to  ba  done  but  the  work  had  to 
ba  doaa  aftor  tu*  ravolutlon  and  must  ba 
doBo  o«tt  at  Mmttn&ttf  rather  than  do- 

MfMOtlVO  motlTMt 

"Today's  world  la  ten  anut  by  Kiflahnem. 
•Bi  pwd.   tm  r 
ifalttlM  I 
irtoo  beiirv#  fhst  wri 


•t  rownt  iflMU-  mM  beiirv#  fhst  wroflf  i 
At  OoHWUBlM  alBptr  by  doMraylaf  At 
oSm  auywtetit     bat  ortpi  laio  pmmm  i 


It  ittfioa 


taa  bt  »adt  flfM 
That  tfll 

ami  tvm  isto  ttM 
ttOmf  0t 


'Thriatlanlty  It  att  i 
not  even  daatroy 

atam  ean  ba  rMWtod  from  tht  polHloal  i 
if  enough  Javlili  and  Chrlatlaa  ptopto  to* 
gether  begin  a  positive  militant  practice  of 
their  faiths  bi  the  social  life  of  tha  world. 
Commimlsm  ts  eqieeially  dangerous  baeansa 
It  usee  the  termlnologgr  at  higb  lilsallain  for 
destructive  ends.  It  speaks  In  tsrana  of  the 
dream  of  universal  brotherhood  without  any 
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•ocUl  cootroto.  In  actual  pr»ctie«.  ot  covnm. 
tt  la  totalitarian.  It  has  no  regard  for  tb« 
worth  of  tlM  btunan  IndlTklual. 

-TIM  flullnrr  oi  tiM  Chrtrtian  dwicfc  i* 
t«  ifuft  aeUvslT  m  tb«  bMOtnc  of  brclwn 
■Birtta.  tb«  torn  bodlea.  the  cruahad  hop«  o« 
tiM  worWa  paofU*.  Th«  church  must  aOrm 
tiM  graat  fact  ot  tha  aortrelgnty  of  Ood  and 
th*  unlT«Taal  brotherhood  of  mankind  com- 
mitted to  Ood. 

Tha  world  and  lt«  down-trodden  people, 
who  are  being  led  down  the  path  of  aU»ery 
under  communlam,  »U1  llaten  to  the  caU  of 
Chrtatlan  leadarahlp  if  It  la  truly  Chrlattan. 
etvUlaatlon.  imperfect  though  It  la. 
Ha  baat  belghta  under  the  way 
9t  ttf*  tlMt  caoM  forth  from  the  tptrltual 
ioaB^BtlSBa  of  Judatam  and  Chrlatlanlty. 
tllllill»illlj!  1*  not  a  cauae  to  exploit  but  a 
go^pd  at  good  nrra  to  proclaim. 

"Wa  could  have  a  aplrltual  nation  in  which 
Wj— untam  would  not  have  a  chance.  If  all 
our  eftlaana  were  to  pray  before  they  voted. 
U  all  pubUc  oAetala  were  to  pray  before  they 
Wted  on  any  laaxie  concerning  the  body 
poUtte. 

"The  answer  of  Chrlittaal^  to  oommunUm 
ta  a  raeofBltlon  that  tiM  cMllaatlan  under 
which  «•  Uve  vrlll  coUapae  unleaa  there  U  a 
rlae  of  Christian  leadership  In  all  walks  of 
life — Inalde  the  church  axul  In  tha  aeeular 
Ufa.  It  must  ba  the  aort  ot  leadership  which 
gapfvatnta  a  cosmBltBMnt  to  the  dominance 
of  Ootf  iB  M<M  M*  and  a  will  to  lova  that 
■Mkaa  man  eaca  aboot  their  netghbora 
enough  to  share  their  money,  their  prayera. 
1  their  work  for  the  rebuilding  of  aoclaty." 


Is  ICaority  LcfitUt'oa  Gitco  Adminutri- 
Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

ni  TVI  HOUM  or  RKPRMHrrATtVOI 

frltfflv.  Aututt  2f.  1949 


Mr  9pfiilMr,  nhulm  m* 


I  naad  for  maasurea  that  are  more  Important 
at  tha  mon»ent  by  pushing  for  any  other 
meaaure."  ^     . 

Often  people  came  to  me  to  anlUt  Frank- 
lin's support  for  eome  Idea.  Although  1 
would  prtaent  a  situation  to  him  I  never 
urged  on  him  a  apeclflc  course  of  action, 
because  he  knew  of  factors  In  the  aituation 
aa  a  whole  of  which  I  might  be  Ignorant. 
Willie  I  felt  strongly  on  certain  subjects,  he 
often  refrained  from  supporting  causes  In 
which  be  beUeved  because  of  political  reali- 
ties. There  were  times  when  this  annoyed 
me  very  much.  I  would  do  all  I  could  for 
the  people  who  came  to  me  short  of  stating 
what  my  huaband  might  think  or  feel,  and 
he  never  asked  me  to  refrain  from  apeaklng 
my  own  mind.  For  that  very  reaaon.  I  sup- 
pose, m  spite  of  my  protests  to  him  I  fre- 
quently was  more  careful  than  I  might  other- 
wise have  been.  I  felt  he  was  In  a  position 
to  evaluate  the  essentials  of  his  fK-ogram  and 
that  I  had  no  right  to  endanger  that  program 
by  any  action  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  at  long  last  It  can 
be  told.     The  measures  sought  by  the 
minority  groups  were  not  given  "full  ad- 
ministration support"  because  they  were 
not  deemed  as  important  as  some  other 
measures.     They  were  all  right  to  trot 
out  at  election  time  and  to  talk  about,  but 
they  were  not  important  enough  to  be 
pushed  at  the  risk  of  alienating  the  votes 
of  Dixiecrats.    I  wonder  how  long  it  will 
take  to  bring  about  a  realization  that  this 
situation  will  always  prevail  so  long  as 
there  is  a  Democratic  administration  in 
power — an  administration  which  knows 
full  well  tt  could  not  remain  In  power, 
or  have  come  into  power  in  the  first  place 
without  support  from  the  South.    An  ad- 
ministration willing  to  bargain  with  the 
most  reactionary  elements  in  our  na- 
tional life  today  cannot.  If  It  la  honest, 
deny  the  charge  that  it  Is  wllllnf  to  con- 
tinue reactionary  pollclM  t^n  the  price  of 
votM.    SoinetlmeR  t  wonder  If.  after  all. 
Mr.  limoin  wan  right  when  he  nttiA  you 
r«n1  fWl  ill  of  the  people  all  of  the  UOM. 
BlMieen  ytar^  l«n  t    all  of  the  ilmt."  but 
U  li  an  awful  iMig  IUim. 


paniNt 


il»f)  rr«m 

Ilunf4  M 

uitaa  dUl* 

I  fiuoi*  frum  an 


Mh  MMMlM  Hy  Mr* 


•I  Ma- 

llMft* 


tilt.  a4  roiinwa 

When  an  ■iliMlntotr-'        ">  ■««•  M  bafnN 
0biigraa«  vt  taafitMi  «n  InerMM 

Is  Wi  MWiif  at  (;uiiir«amu  aaoyat  %• 
Mi  iMMy  M  MM  maiip  I  Hatf  i«  laani 
very  sArty  that  I  Miart  Mak*  en  tn 
•I  iha  bUla  un  wtMk  U  tk$4  u>  get 
■a  >aliiilatt<  voiaa  vari  eluaaly  ou  whai 
waf*  iMOwn  as  admlnlatration  pollelaa  waicli 
iMm  to  ba  "must  '  leguUtUu). 

Ottly  MUa  tlMM  were  "must"  legislation  got 
Ml  atfnIMMrallon  support.  In  the  Orst 
f«ia  Ifeaaa  waft  Urtaly  aconoaalc  or  relief 
■MaaoNK  to  Utar  ytara  they  w«i«  aaaaurea 
for  Oefenaa.  I  remember  waatlBg  to  gat  all- 
ofirt  support  for  tlM  antUyncblac  WU  and  the 
removal  ot  tha  poU  tax.  b«l  ttmigh  Fraiiklln 
ta  (aw  of  both  naactiraa  they  never 


Pint  thlnga 


Pr^nklin 
amt  first. 


wmM  an 


•Imply  say 

*t  allanata  cartaia 


HON.  KENNETH  B  KEATtNG 

Mr  N»W  ««att 
IM  nil  HOI'HI  Of  MPMHMIArtVM 

Ifn49v,  Au9H»t  If.  if^y 

Mr  KKaTINO.  Mr  Bpaaliar.  undar 
li.iN«  hi  i^HtaiMl  Mjr  r*marlis,  I  inelu4a 
MiiiMi!^  .  frnm  tho  Btnahamton  (N  Y> 
i'c  toa  iN  Y.)  Journal,  daaJ- 

ing  wiiA  tL  M.  Mil.  to  wohiMt  fuprfi 
Court  JuillBM  from  aothw  M  ehMTMltr 
or  rvputatlon  wltnaaaaa  in  criminal  trials 
In  the  Pedanl  aourts : 

(Prum  the  ■tafbamtun  (N.  T  )  Praaa  of 

July  29.  I»4a| 

aaatiwa  aiu.  anovis  raaa 

Repriiwntatita  Kammwtu  M.  KsATiMa. 
Wocbaater  Republican,  aponaora  a  bUl  which 
would  bar  United  Stataa  SupvMBa  Oourt  Jua- 
Ucaa  from  acUog  aa  charaetar  wttaaaaaa  in 
any  eourt  In  the  Unltad  BUtaa.  Thla  bill 
atMNild 


The  bUl  comes  aa  a  sequel  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Justices  Frankfurter  and  Reed  aa 
character  wltnaeaea  In  the  Alger  Hiss  perjury 
trial  in  Wew  York  City.  In  thla  Instance 
charges  were  made  that  the  presence  of  the 
two  high  jurists  tended  to  have  the  effect  of 
influencing  the  Jury  In  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant Purlhermore.  should  the  Hlsa  caaa 
reach  the  Supreme  Court,  the  question  of  the 
quallAeatloaa  at  two  former  character  wlt- 
naaaaa  to  baar  H  would  ba  raised. 

The  impropriety  of  the  two  Jtwtlces'  testi- 
mony m  behalf  of  a  peraon  being  tried  on  a 
criminal  charge  would  aeem  to  be  beyond 
doubt. 

I  Prom  the  Ithaca   (V.  T.)   Journal  of  July 
19.  1949) 

WOT    SASILT    SXTLAXMIO 

Representative  Ktsttxra  B.  Keattnc.  Re- 
publican, of  Rocheater.  baa  Introduced  a  bill 
to  prevent  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  act- 
ing aa  character  witnesses  in  any  court  of 
the  United  SUtea. 

Kl»  move  was  prompted  by  the  (he  un- 
derstood unsubpenaed)  appearance  In  the 
Alger  Hlas  perjury  trUl  by  Associate  Justices 
PrarUtfurter  and  Reed  to  testify  aa  character 
wltneaaea  for  Hiss.  This  he  characterized 
aa  against  the  propriety  conaldered  proper  for 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  an  action 
in  which  reliance  on  Judicial  proprletlea 
seemed  to  have  failed. 

RepresenUtlve  Veij>«,  Illinois  Republican, 
commented  that  any  such  appearance  by  any 
Supreme  Court  Justice  would  naOMMtiMa 
their  disqualifying  themaelvea  If  the  c»am  to 
which  they  appeared  came  before  them  on 
appeal. 

Mr.  KCATTNO  la  Justified  In  being  perturbed 
about  Supreme  Court  proprieties.  The  un- 
usual. In  fact  unprecedented,  appearance  of 
the  two  Jiiatlcea  In  the  Hlaa  caaa  shocked  the 
country  and  well  might  prove  embarraaaing 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  mora  we  read  of  the  Wm  eaaa  the  mora 
mysttflad  wt  ara.  Certainly  ttM  antlca  ol 
Chambers  are  unexplalnabla.  and  we  stUl  are 
loath  to  believe  that  Hlaa  was  eraaaly  guilty  of 
betraying  State  OaparUMOt  aaeraU.  An 
•iplanatiun  that  haa  not  ytt  been  given  aiMl 
whlcb  lor  aaeurtty  reaaona  It  may  be  lOM 
^'    !•  giva  suggeata  Instil. 


kUfut  af  Nad.  Jthi  C.  Kmilitii  tf  FtAi* 
•jfiviiUai  OH  Iha  BrIHiK  UaM 

m 
HON,  LAWRINCI  H.  SMITH 

IN  UN  NtfW  €f  RVMMNTATIW 


Mr  ■MmtolWUlHlil     Mr.  I 

ar.  tha  Itata  DafMllMin  WMM  Ititr 
on  China  listed  the  inrradlbia  aarlM  tl 
miatahaa  inA4a  by  our  SMbta  OaMurUMM 
in  reapiti  !•  our  poll9  IR  llM  Fir  iMi 

•o  far  Bona  of  tha  obiaollVM  MUfhl 
through  tha  Angto-Amarl««n  llnMietal 
airaamant.  known  aa  tha  Britl.^h  loan, 
the  International  Bank  and  MootlMT 
Fund,  nor  tha  Marahall  plan  bafo  boon 
attained.  Indeed,  they  are  much  fur- 
ther away  today  than  thty  were  In  1Mb 
at  the  war'i  and. 

Of  course.  Members  of  Congress  can- 
not ban  llM  <iariHliad  kaowlodta  d 
foraHn  proMama  at  tho  dJipc— 1  of  thoao 
who  9end  all  their  time  studying  thoao 
spectflc  conditions.  Frequently,  harsh 
cnticismji   are   leveled   at   Members   of 


Congress  because  they  venture  to  a.ssert 
their  views  in  contradiction  to  tho.se  al- 
legedly better  informed.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  study  the  facts  and  Rive  impar- 
tial analyses  frequently  make  far  better 
and  more  accurate  analyses  of  the  future 
than  do  the  so-called  experts. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  RicoRD  a  speech  made  on  July  12. 
1946  by  my  colleague  the  Honorable  John 
C.  KxTNKM.,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
BritLsh  loan.  Practically  everything  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Ktr^'KiL  in  this  speech  has 
come  to  pass.  At  that  time,  few  would 
have  predicted  the  dissolution  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  bilateral  trading 
methods  adopted  by  England,  and  other 
conditions  which  have  now  come  to  pass. 
The  speech  is  almost  uncanny  in  its  pre- 
dictions of  the  future. 
Wht  the  Uwmm  States  Should  Reject  the 

Anclo-Ameeican      Financial     Agreement, 

OTHEEWISE  KJfOWN  AS  THE  BRITISH  LOAN 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Johh  C.  Kunkel.  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
Jxily  12.  194«) 

Mr.  KuHKBL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  la  no 
shred  of  isolationism  Involved  In  rejecting 
the  financial  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Undoubtedly,  there  Is  a  strong 
desire  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many 
Americans  to  draw  away  from  the  strife  and 
quarrels  pervading  aU  part  of  the  world. 
Thla  iB  only  natural.  Indeed,  we  come  by  It 
by  heredity.  The  original  founding  fathers 
left  Europe  In  order  to  create  a  new  world 
wherein  they  could  ptirsue  their  own  des- 
tinies unhampered  by  the  discord  of  the  Old 
World.  They  sought  freedom— not  only  free- 
dom to  create  a  nation  according  to  their  own 
thought  and  ttnaga.  but  also  freedom  from 
eternal  blckerlBga  of  «urope  with  its  oppres- 
sion and  Its  arehalc  aoclal  order  And  count- 
leaa  thousands  hava  mmm  to  these  shores 
from  varlotjs  iuropaan  eowitrlea  iince  then 
with  theaa  aame  thru  ■'  •«  ''<#ply  .-ni'-'-H.  d 
in  thalr  mldds  Mii  -  r  Amprirn:i«jir- 
voutly  pray  th"^  *••  '""^"'i  fniinw  nucii  a 

...4^-  t '..f  ..r«  mm  ••' V      Mild    ItltmUt   Ua 

'  ■      "l 
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iiutal     Nlli     WI 

Id   Ul  ihs  lull   ' 
iMe»t4  vita  Mint) 


ba 

•1 

>  t 


Smmuvw 

at  all  •'•«•> 

war     We 

aauii' 
araiiu 

at  avary  ln.w,..,..,  ■ 

lOi;  ua  ay  av^V  f^  MU.  «»•«»*„. 
•val,      111    mm    uaa    4laarii. 
.^1,  smS  aawMB  Miua.    wa  ;^..t...i 
"windij  anf  Miia  titan  ^  aan  lajoat 
ar ISaaral  et^MMaa  to  lo  avolva 
awu.  ee  an4  ppaaSosnapaoplaa.  U»- 

IBC  WMtot  aeiMlUkMa  w&Mf  to  aatiae  tba 
firtottaaa  prosuettaa  ec  war,  tndlas  «lUt 
MMta  other  with  growtnc  fraagoaa.  than  wa 
ahuuld  not  embark  upon  any  propoaal  tha 
couaaquanoaa  of  whleb  are  to  contliaa  a 
■iBtaa  ^uo  proven  by  hiatory  and  aapaelanca 
to  rwiult  inevitably  ta  wara.  Vat  ahouid  wa 
bring  to  life  a  attuation  cauaiisg  daap-aaated 
111  faeUag.  Tto  attempt  to  do  ao  would  ba  to 
WMta  our  subetanoa  In  fniltleaa  ellort.  Wa 
must  use  cur  «i:  eta  witely.    It  Is  not  enough 


to  accept  International  commltmcnta  Jtiat 
because  they  are  Intamatkmal  commitmenta 
and  then  to  beat  our  breasts  and  cry,  "See. 
see.  I  am  not  an  iaolatlonlst."  It  la  not  how 
much  we  do.  but  the  wladcon  of  what  we  do. 
An  International  commltn»ant,  aa  such.  Lb  no 
sacred  cow.  Each  ona  muat  ba  weighed  In 
the  balance. 

Personally,  no  one  feela  mom  keenly  than 
I  the  importance  of  a  eloaa  aaaociatlon  be- 
tween the  Engllah  apeaklng  peoples  of  tha 
world.    We  mtwt  and  Aould  for  our  own  in- 
terests   support    the    United    Kingdom,    the 
British  Isles.     Our  interests  in  western  Eu- 
rope— perhape  in  all  Europe — are  somewhat 
identical  to  thoae  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Our  legal  system,  and  many  of  our  customs, 
even  our  language,  are  derived  la  jay  part 
from  this  group  of  Islands.    For  many  soiBid 
reasons  we  must  give  the  United  Kingdoni 
support,  but  it  should  not  be  done  so  as  to 
commit  ua  to  a  policy  against  our  vital  In- 
terests in  other  areas  of  the  world.    We  have 
already    overlooked    great    opportunities    to 
help  British  policy  where  It  coincides  com- 
pletely with  our  own  through  the   neglect 
and  errors  of  our  President  and  oiu-  executive 
departmenu  in  this  poatwar  period.    We  can- 
not pay  off  for  those  mlKtJtkea  Just  by  an  lU- 
adviaed  loan.    We  should  have  supplied  more 
food  and  materlala  to  help  build  a  eound 
western  Europe  starting  early  in  1945.     We 
should  watch  for  occasions  when  we  can  use 
our   strength   to   support   mutual   intereata. 
But  it  should  be   in  accord  with  our  own 
policy  for  world  betterment. 

The  Britiah  loan  or  flnanr.lal  agreement  is 
neither  a  loan  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
nor  Is  it  a  financial  agreement.  Even  ita 
most  ardent  proponents  admit  it  la  not  a 
true  loan.  It  la  not  a  financial  agriiamant 
for  aevaral  reaaona.  First,  it  only  acraafes 
future  agreementa  through  consultations  to 
be  worked  out  In  the  future  for  most  of  tha 
problems  supposed  to  be  decided.  Secondly, 
..hy«j«H  conditions  In  the  Unltad  Kingdom 
pfevaat  us  from  securing  the  consideration  or 
quid  pro  quo  which  the  Treasury  and  atata 
Deparlnienu  claim  we  will  racelve  there- 
under Therettire.  It  mual  IN  justified  upon 
tlM  ground  of  international  policy.  If  there 
to  a  poUcy  mvolvad.  t  contend  it  ta  4i  bad 
poller.  It  to  a  poiley  Oaalftted  to  promote, 
and  iihaly  to  eauaa.  Iboaa  thltt«i  we  laaM 
tieaire  tt  it  a  policy  whieh  wUl  hloet  at  IHa 
'iblaetlvaa  wa  .i»v.-mH»  aMk  ««  attalM, 
wa  mmk  *  *<"<'H  hv  nawaai   wa 
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throi«li  an  Ua  poMajr.  VumkVttktM  tha 
poltey  waa  aounC  ma  ratulia  ware  foa^'  »• 
was  a  wiaa  tfaatolo*  fuUy  Justiltod  by  aubaa- 
quant  avanta.  Wa  won  tha  war,  aided  by 
our  alllaa.  Bui  U\t  impllcatloaa  ware  ap- 
parent In  the  orlfliua  Lend-Leaaa  Act. 

If  the  Brtttoh  loan  U  eaMntlally  in  tha 
nature  of  a  policy,  then  wa  muat  examine, 
microscopically,  the  Unpllcatlona  of  the  pol- 
icy. We  must  sea  bow  t{  may  ailaet  ua  In 
the  future.  We  must  see  how  It  will  rever- 
berate throiighout  this  little  world  in  which 
we  live.  In  my  Judgment,  what  we  do  la  to 
make,    indirectly,    more   or    leaa   substantial 


commitmenta  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Britiah  Colonial  Empire.  Hence  the  quca- 
tlon  arisea  as  to  whether  the  British  have  a 
aound  colonial  policy, 
question,  Can  the  Britiah 
and  that  system  be  waalBtatnad  ovar  a ; 
of  time?  If  It  canaot  ba 
repajrment  of  the  loan  becomes  leaa  llkaly. 
and  we  have  little  chance  to  receive  any  limg- 
range  benefits  not  otherwise  available  in  the 
cotirse  of  eventa  from  the  financial 
►nu.  All  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined. 

Britiah  foreign  policy  baa  the  merit  of  be- 
ing clear-cut  and  well  known  In  Its  broad 
outllnee.  It  has  continued  In  a  straight  line 
for  many  decades.  It  la  based  upon  eaaen- 
tialB.  It  la  a  wise  policy  for  tba  Cnltad  King- 
dom. It  Is  rooted  In  tba  gaograpby  and  the 
papulation  and  In  the  nature  of  the  Indua- 
trlal  development  of  the  British  lalea. 

The  British  Isles  are  small  In  area.  They 
contain  a  population  of  approximately  48,- 
000,000  people,  far  more  than  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  land  area  of  the  Idas  tham- 
selvea.  Only  about  8  percent  of  tha  popula- 
tion produce  from  the  land  Itaelf.  Coal  la 
the  only  major  natural  resource,  and  tbe 
coal-mining  industry  in  England  Is  on  Its 
last  legs.  For  many  years  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  United  Kingdom  to  Import  well 
ever  50  percent  of  what  It  conatunea  and 
uses.  In  1842  England  repealed  the  com 
laws;  let  agriculture  disintegrate.  It  went 
aU  out  for  urbanisation  and  Industrializa- 
tion. We  should  stiidy  with  care  the  history 
of  England  from  the  end  of  tba  MapoleonUl 
wars  up  to  1842.  It  gives  us  scope  KoA  baA- 
ground  to  use  In  meeting  problems  already 
arising  here  in  the  United  Stctes  in  the  years 
before  us.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
somewhat  analogous  dselalons.  We  require 
all  knowledge  avaUabla.  Much  more,  we  will 
require  divine  guidance  from  on  high. 

The  fundamenuia  of  Brlttob  foreign  poU- 
cy  are  the  frsadom  of  tha  asas.  an  assured 
aoosss  to  raw  materials  In  lands  frequently 
far  distant,  plus  controlled  markeU  In  which 
the  finished  prixluot  saa  be  soM.  Tbrougb- 
out  the  yearn,  the  UBltai BUltiaai  has 
fastiy  purauaA  tiM  pMgiam  off 
dominions  aMi  aolmlai  larrilor  .,._, 

plet-elv  agrarian  aa  p»>«»lhle  in  aMM  tfttfii 
|ll(M|  ff.  Mil  iUmit  raw  materlala  ta  MM  ■MMpl 
Bmi  'tuta,  atMl  w 
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Juai  how  long  ths  tiatoaA  Ktmiai  aoto 
eontmua  this  poliay  auoaaaaniUy  to  aa  apM 
queixiou.  It  is  wlUMly  to  be  aMc  to  Oo 
ao  permanently.  1»  wauli  ba  abaaiM'  aoo 
better  MaMaia.  from  (ha  slsnipanil  cc 
sver^'uns  tmm*  those  In  the  BriUah  Islas. 
to  buUd  tha  Industrial  and  mauufacturtng 
piauu  at  the  aite  of  tba  raw  saacarial  and 
then  turn  the  raw  material  Uito  flnlsbad  etoth 
where  It  la  fprown  and  whwe  much  of  !l  i-' 
used.  Yet  Britiah  policy  continues  saacUy 
the  aame  as  It  hfs  during  the  past  o«»tury. 
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A  alrtklBC  Ulu«tr»tJon  of  thU  !•  the  typ« 
^^         ad  tor  tb«  United  Kingdom 
tiM  p«st  jf-    The  United 

•ral  MhMM  polkT  !■••>•**£*■  ••^J^ 
India.  %ypt.  the  M»Uy  ^f^^^|f?r?; 

to  aBtcnd,  M  ^»«U  "  to  continue,  the  msm 
tBto  the  future.  Juet  how  Bnf- 
othervtM  and  lupport  her 
Bft  owrurtMUMA  population  te  diffl- 
«,  to  •••■  flfffF  BiM  caa  win  and  keep  a 
Une  e«port  trade  under  any  other  ayatem 
K  not  at  aU  omioua.  We  ahould  not  crltl- 
,  tlw  Bnttah  for  thla  but  we  should  recog- 
th*  intowcnt  fallactee.  ao  that,  no  mat- 
ter wkat  o^  adBilraUon  and  affecUon  for  the 
IfttlA  ^mj  b«.  we  wUl  not  beeome  inTolved 
ta  the*  ntuim  at  empire. 

Many   people  who  lupport  the   KMB  tmi 
such   a   courae  will   strengthen   ua  affBinM 
MHBtble    future    Ruaalan    aggralon.      We 
B^t  ••  w«U  take  notice  of  tbU  argument. 
My  own  cooaidered  Judgment  U  that  aup- 
pvt  ot  the  Brltl*  eokaUal  ayatem  and  em- 
ptaw    will     enable    eomrnmtom     to     spread 
throughout  China.  India,  and  AaU.    My  rea- 
MO  for  that  Judgment  U  that  the  Brltlah 
eokmlal   system  offers  the  people  of  those 
natlooa  far  leaa  than  the  promlaee  now  be- 
ing given  them  by  the  RiMalan  propMandiata. 
^gttatn  — tntalns  an  economic,  political,  and 
■fittary  vacuum,  ao  to  speak,   throaghout 
tiMM  areas    A  Tacuua  !■  bound  to  be  filled — 
t^nv^  or  later.     Studytof  the  geographical 
ilMatlon.  It  la  quite  clear  that  aa  long  aa 
(l^gM  areas  continue  as  economic  and  politi- 
cal and  military  racuuma  they  will  be  mied 
eventually   with   communism   or   controlled 
by  a  nation  offering  something  better.    The 
Communuts  promise  ludUSHIallaatlon.  bet- 
ter standards  oT  llTtng.  preeerratlon  of  native 
cxiltures.  and  everything  which  might  be  de- 
Bwrta  cannot  fulfill  these  promlaes. 
wlU  eoaet  ragtmented  control  In  re- 
.^.  fer  what  sb«  does.    Our  policy  ahould 
be  to  ereate  strong  states  composed  of  con- 
tented people  if  we  are  to  establish  resistance 
barriers  to  a  phlloeophy  of  thought  and  gov- 
Bt  which  admittedly  seeks  world  dom- 
ss  Its  ultimate  goal.    We  are  In  posi- 
to  fulfill  our  pmmlsss — to  their  advan- 
tage Hid  to  our  own.    We  can  give  fraedom 

Iffy  tfeoostet  ea  this  is  reinforced  by  the 
lack  at  opposltkm  given  to  the  British  loan 
by  the  Comm'inlst  preee  In  the  United  SUtee. 
naturally  RussU  wlshss  to  sse  continued  a 
world  sliustlon  under  which  lu  polltburo 
faels  the  great  land  areas  of  the  world  will  In 
tbe  eovrsa  of  tine  fall  into  their  grasp  as 
overripe  apptaa  drop  traa  a  tree  I  do  not 
want  to  ssa  imiiimimlam  spread  Therefore. 
tbe  sou  In  which  It  gi'owa  aliould  not  be  fer- 
tUlaed.  Freedom,  and  liberty,  and  opportu- 
nit*ee  are  the  antidotes. 

We  eaa  and  must  adopt  a  policy  of  build- 
ing straag  and  Independsnt  statee  through- 
out tha  world.  Statee  which  can  develop 
their  own  culture  and  which  can  protect 
MMBMilvea.  Wa  eaaaot  afford  to  create  a 
«on«tloa  througiMNit  tbe  world  where  Brlt- 
Mi  weakness  u  backed  by  our  strength.  We 
cannot  back  a  declining  empire  in  lU  ad- 
ventures In  Asia  and  Africa  and  In  lU  efforts 
to  bold  back  the  hand  of  tlms.  Our  Inter- 
Mts  lb  the  Par  Kast  ars  oppoasd  In  many 
ways  to  tltosa  off  tbe  Unltsd  Kingdom  Sing- 
aoore  and  Burma  prove  the  truth  of  theee 
statements.  There  Is  a  complete  disagree- 
ment In  our  basic  objcctlvee.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  Brltlah  policy  to  dominate  our 
own.  Under  tba  hamu  acreament  It  la  Un- 
piictt  that  we  wfli  40  m. 

We  most  and  shotild.  from  our  own  In- 

tereet.  support  the   United  Kingdom.     The 

British  lalee  are  our  bulwark  against  Kurope. 

Our  latereets  In  western  Europe  are  almost 

to  tboee  of  tba  Brttlah.    For  many 

we  muat  give  the  Brltlah  Mm 

but  it  shoiUd  not  be  dona  to  a 


Which    commits    us    to    a    policy 
oar  own  vital  interest  In  other  areas 

of  the  world. 

Thsrs  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
concerning  the  lesiies  actiially  involved  In 
tha  ao-aallad  British  loan.     "Loan"  is  an  in - 
■uawaf  term.    It  has  many  aspects  of  a 
commercial  loan.     Tet  It  could  never  be  Jus- 
tified   on    that    basis.    Perhaps    we    should 
speak  of  It  as  the  Anglo-American  financial 
sgreement.    The  promises  made  by  the  Brlt- 
Uh  Oovemment  as  part  consideration  for  the 
use  of  thla  money  constitute  the  only  ground 
on  which  It  can  be  Jtiatlfled  to  the  American 
people.     Tha  ultlmi-te  question   Is  whether 
the  advantages  secured  to  the  United  States 
through  thsse  British  commitments  Is  sufll- 
clent  to  compensate  for  the  great  rtaks  of 
loM   Involved   In   the  loan.     Indeed,   unless 
these  undertakings  are  In  thenaselves  advan- 
tageous enough  to  compensate  ua  to  the  ex- 
tent of  t1.TMjflW.Wt.  Irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  the  prtBdpal  and  interest  of  the  loan 
U  repaid.  In  my  Judgment  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  loan. 

The  loan  bears  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per- 
cent, starting  In  1»51.     While  the  nominal 
Interest  rate  is  2  percent,  the  actual  yield 
would  be  only  1  83  percent  If  all  the  money 
were   withdrawn    at    once.     Assuming    It    U 
withdrawn  at  a  slower  rate,  as  would  prob- 
ably be  the  case,  then  the  yield  would  In- 
creass  possibly  to  as  high  as  183  percent. 
But  there  are  escape  clauses  which  permit 
the   nonpayment  of   any   interest   whatever 
during  those  yaara  In  which  the  British  bal- 
ance of  trade  to  8U«elently  adverse,  ba^ed  on 
prewar  standards,  to  Jeopardise  the  BrltUh 
trade  equlllbrlvun.     Consequently,  we  can  ex- 
pect  many   omlaalons  of   the   Interest   pay- 
ments.    And  It  probably  would  be  Just  aa 
well  to  disregard  the  Intereet  rate  and  pos- 
sible   mtereet   payments   entirely    from   our 
calculations  and  Judgments  as  to  the  value 
of  the  loan. 

I  said  before  that  the  loan  mtist  be  Justi- 
fied by  demonstrating  an  on-balance  benefit 
to  this  country,  even  smiimlng  the  loan  Is 
not  repaid.  The  chances  are  strongly  against 
Its  repayment.  Thla  Is  said  with  no  disre- 
spect for  the  British  intentions,  nor  as  to 
their  willingness  to  repay  If  at  all  poealble. 
This  thought  prevails  In  the  United  King- 
dom alao  Otherwlae.  the  British  would  never 
have  suggaatsd  a  grant  rather  than  a  loan. 
It  Is  not  OB  tha  baala  of  any  lack  of  willing- 
ness to  pay.  but  rather  on  the  ground  of  In- 
ability to  pay  that  I  doubt  Its  ultimate  re- 
pa  vment. 

Britain  has  been  forced  to  sell  most  of  Its 
ovsrssas  Inveetment.  Other  sources  of  In- 
come, such  as  Insurance,  shipping,  and  tour- 
ist trade,  have  greatly  lessened  The  British 
frankly  admit  thu  Indeed,  they  advance 
these  flguree  to  prove  the  necessity  for  out- 
side financing  to  maintain  and  regain  their 
trade  poeltlon.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  man- 
power shortage  In  the  British  Islee.  The 
pracarlous  world  situation  throughout  ao 
many  east  areas,  either  In  or  adjacent  to  In- 
tegral parts  of  the  Brltlah  Bmplre,  forces 
the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain  a  large 
Army  and  Wavy.  Thu  U  an  expenaa,  bath  tB 
pounds  and  In  manpower.  The  BrltMl  Oo»- 
emment  Is  committed  to  a  gigantic  houalng 
prngrsm  an  undoubted  neceaalty  if  the  en- 
tlra  t5.M0.M0  art  to  remain  on  the  talands, 
not  only  baeaoM  of  bomb  damata.  but  alao 
becauae  of  the  eomplato  Hoppafs  of  aU  build- 
ing during  the  war.  Four  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  houaaa  were  deetroyed:  3- 
500,000  were  damaged.  Tou  should  alao  take 
into  account  the  normal  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  in  the  ntimber  of  families  So 
thla  la  snmalhlng  tha  Brttlah  must  do  at  tha 
vary  aama  thaa  thay  are  sssbing  to  aspand 
their  fraalin  trade  and  their  ej(^ta.  To 
the  estMit  men  axvd  materials  ara  dtearted 
Into  this  buUdIng  program,  to  that  extent 
thay  must  be  withdrawn  from  tha  Indus- 
trim  manufacturt^  foods  for  export.    Tbeir 


plant  and  equipment  are  In  general, 
lete  and  inferior.  Judged  by  standarda  pre- 
vailing in  thla  more  fortunate  land  of  ours. 
The  most  reliable  minimum  estimates  of 
what  Britain  must  do  In  the  way  of  Increaa- 
ing  exporta  sufficiently  to  bring  her  own  bal- 
ance of  trade  into  equilibrium  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  service  and  repay  this  loan  la 
to  reach    150   percent  of   the    1938   volume. 
This  Is  the  minimum.    To  be  safe.  It  ahotild 
be  at  least  175  percent.     Conservative  esti- 
mators   all    give    the    latter    figure.      Before 
the  war,  Brltlah  exports  of  coal  had  been  de- 
clining.    The  best  veins  of  coal  have  been 
mined:   the  equipment  In  the  mines  la  old 
and  obsolete.     It  waa  a  difficult  problem  to 
secure  labor  for  the  mines.    To  put  It  frankly, 
coal   mining  in  England  was  on  the  rocks. 
It   would    have    been    natlonaliaad.    In   any 
event    whether    the    Conservatlvm    or    tha 
Labor    Party    had    won    the    last    election, 
because    It    had    reached    a    state    where    It 
was   Just    Impossible    to    make    a    go    of    It. 
Coal  aqports  will  fall  fiirther.  so  the  United 
Kingdom   will    have    to    look   elsewhere    to 
regain    its   trade.      During    the    war    Brltlah 
Industries  t\imed  almost  totally  to  war  pro- 
duction.    No  peacetime  factories  were  built. 
Consequently,  the  plant  and  equipment  in 
the  great  majority  of  Industries  Is  at  least 
relatively  old  and  obsolete. 

Poaaibly  the  moat  Important  factor  of  all 
la    the    present    standard    of    living    In    the 
United  Kingdom.     Britain  has  increased  Its 
exports  tremendoxialy  since  VJ-day.     This  is 
a  remarkable  achievement.    We  must  recog- 
nise,  however,   that   there   la   a  world-wide 
"sellers'  market"  existing  today.     Also  It  has 
been  done  by  the  squeezing  of  the  people  In 
the  BrltUh  Isles.    The  already  rigorous  stand- 
ard of  living  existing  during  the  war  U  lower 
now  than  It  waa  before  VJ-day  in  England. 
Scotland,  and  Wales.     Food  allowances  ara 
lower.     Bread  rationing  haa  been  Imposed^ 
The  British  have  found  goods  for  export  by 
aealoualy  keeping  them  away  from  their  own 
people.    They  have  been  living  off  their  sub- 
stance.   If  the  British  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  Impose  thU.  If  the  EnglUh  people  are 
willing  to  continue  thU  auatere  living,  or  per- 
hape  a  more  auatere  diet,  then  perhapa  the 
BrltUh  can  continue  to  Increase  their  exports. 
But   ths  EnglUh  have   been   through   a  lot. 
They  look  forward  to  better  times  after  vic- 
tory, Just  aa  do  people  In  thu  country.    How 
long  they  will  be  content  to  see  the  fruits 
of  their  toll  taken  from  them  and  sent  over- 
seas to  landa  of  plenty,  U  a  queation  no  one 
can    answer       By    the    Inexorable    laws    of 
human  nature  they  will  eventually  feel  these 
valued  articles  are  being  taken  from  them 
to  satiafy  a  grasping  creditor.    This  U  some- 
thing with  which  we  must  reckon.    Will  they 
not  resent  more  and  more  thU  continually 
lowered  standard  of  living  to  meet  what  they 
undoubtedly  regard  as  our  exactions?     Will 
thU  make  for  good  will  or  good  feeling  In 
the  postwar  world?     I  do  not  see   how  we 
can  expect  the  BrltUh  to  do  this  Indefinitely. 
They  would  have  to  do  It  for  a  long  time  If 
they  were  to  maintain  the  present  population 
on  the  BrltUh  Isles,  tf  they  were  to  export 
enough  to  pay  for  the  food  and  raw  materials 
needed,  and  If.  on  top  of  that,  they  were  to 
pay  the  Interest  and  principal  on  thU  loan. 
If  the  loan  U  made  and  not  repaid.  It  will 
not    be   a   good   thing    for    Anglo-American 
friendahtp.     The  failiire  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  settle  In  full  Its  debts  after  the  last 
war  was  an  unending  source  of  strife   and 
Irritation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Khigdom  dxirlng  the  entire  period  be- 
tween  tha  two  wars.      In   England   all   too 
many  called  us  "Uncle  Shylock. '      In  tha 
united  Stotw  of  Amarica  the  English  were 
isgaidad  aa  dead  beats.      It   aroused    ani- 
mosity and  boatUlty:  It  gave  riae  to  ehargea 
and  counterchargaa  by  thoaa  seeking  to  stir 
up  trouble  between  theee  two  great  Nations 
whosa  interests  and  background  should  lend 
lew    to   friendship   and    cooperation. 
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I  voted  for  Icnd-leaae  In  gnftt  measure  In- 
nuenced  by  the  daalre  to  aTotd  this  prob- 
lem after  thU  war.  I  had  seen  how  dis- 
turbing and  Inoeasant  it  could  be  by  per- 
sonal obaervation  during  the  1920's  and 
19S0'B.  We  advanced  t25. 000 .000. 000  net  In 
lend-lease  materials.  We  avoided  war  debts. 
The  American  people  have  accepted  the  lend- 
laSM  settlements  and  are  not  worrying  un- 
dvly  about  the  advantageoxis  terms  granted. 
Having  Invested  this  huge  sum  to  avoid  a 
war-debt  problem.  Is  it  wise  to  create  the 
problem  now.  after  having  avoided  it.  for  a 
relative  pittance  compared  to  what  we  have 
il^ent?  By  lend-lease  we  avoided  the  war- 
debt  problem  not  only  for  oxxraelves  but  also 
for  the  British. 

There  Is  much  leas  chance  of  repayment 
now  than  there  was  then  because  the  length 
and  scope  of  thto  second  war.  ita  closer  con- 
tact with  the  British  Isles,  its  ramifications 
In  the  Par  East,  and  other  factors  have  caused 
It  to  weaken  the  British  position  far  more 
than  did   the  First  World  War. 

In  his  broadcast  to  the  British  on  the 
194«-47  budget  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh 
Dalton.  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  said: 
"In  the  next  12  months  we  shall  spend 
£3.800  000.000 — a  big  drop  on  last  year.  But 
the  make-up  of  this  expenditure  will  be 
quite  different.  In  this  first  full  year  of 
peace  and  of  the  labor  government  In  power. 
we  shall  spend  much  less,  naturally  enoueh. 
on  the  armed  forces  and  munitions;  but  we 
shall  spend  much  more  on  the  things  the 
people  voted  for  in  the  last  general  election. 
On  the  great  social  program  which  is  long 
overdue,  on  education,  on  preparations  to 
raise  the  school -leaving  age  next  year,  on 
providing  free  milk  for  all  the  children  in 
the  schools  neict  August,  on  providing  free 
meals  in  all  the  schools  as  soon  as  possible, 
on  Important  developments  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

"We  shall  spend  many  millions  more  on 
building  new  houses,  on  family  allowances  to 
help  mothers  of  large  families,  on  more  gen- 
erous pensions  for  disabled  ex-servicemen, 
and  the  dependents  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  In  the  war." 

He  also  referted  to  the  cost  of  increased 
pay  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  higher  old- 
age  pensions  which  are  to  begin  in  the  au- 
tumn of   IIKC. 

I  quote  this  because  it  is  open  recognition 
by  the  British  Government  Itself  of  some 
of  the  domestic  problems  It  must  solve  and 
which  react  unfavorably  on  Its  export  trade, 
irrespective  of  how  worthy  and  desirable  the 
projecu  are  in  themselves.  Ealaing  the 
■etaool-leavlng  age  Is  fine,  but  It  does  reduce 
avattible  manpower.  The  housing  program 
is  a  necessity,  but  it  does  take  manpower. 
THe  cradle-to-the-grave  social  security  pro- 
gram may  be  a  worthy  objective,  but  It  will 
lower  the  number  of  workers  In  the  United 
Kingdom.     It  will  decrease  the  output. 

p^haps  I  should  mention  the  probable 
loss  of  the  United  States  as  a  market  for 
the  rubber  of  the  Malayan  Straits.  Perhaps 
I  should  mention  the  increasing  competition 
from  the  Industriallaation  now  going  on  In 
many  South  American  counules  and.  to  a 
iMser  degree.  In  otbar  parts  of  the  world. 
All  In  all.  no  matter  how  willing  and  eager 
the  British  are  to  pay  this  debt,  the  ability 
to  pay  Is  doubtful.  The  tMsasnt  goverument 
was  elected  on  a  program  pledging  the  carry- 
ing out  of  most  of  the  douiatlc  policies  out- 
lined above.  I  do  not  see  bow  this  Govern- 
ment can  avoid  Its  responsibility  for  so  doinf 
without  loss  of  oSoe.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  OonservaUve  Party  either  re- 
fnil«»^«<  from  voting,  or  voted  against,  the 
aLOsptsnrs  of  this  loan,  and  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement.  Any  tune  the  burdens 
too  oneroua  and  Impinge  too  directly 
tha  stawlard  of  living  of  the  average 

1.  tfce  Conservative  Party  U  la  a 

tlMwoughiy  eound  position  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  this  issue. 


The  nonrepayment  at  the  loan,  if  It  is  not 
repaid,  will  be  an  unending  source  of  trouble 
between  the  two  countries.  It  will  enable 
the  Ai^lopbobas  and  the  Communists  and 
all  thoae  who  have  an  antipathy  to  the  United 
Kinjrdom  and  the  British  Kmplre  to  have 
made- to-order  ammunition  at  their  disposal 
at  all  times.  The  same  will  be  tme  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Constant  dis- 
putes between  these  two  great  Kngllsh-speak- 
Ing  nations  will  pose  problems  for  our  north- 
em  neighbor.  Canada.  Canada  has  her  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  friendship  relations  al- 
most equally  divided  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Friendship  between  the  two  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  Canadian  policy.  Viewed  from 
this  angle,  the  loan  phase  of  the  financial 
agreement  may  be  a  source  of  disaster  to  the 
group  of  nations  whose  natural  Inclinations, 
both  economic  and  social,  should  draw  them 
together. 

The  purpose  of  advancing  this  money  is 
to  enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  rec^ture 
and  expand  Its  export  trade.  ObvlouEly,  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  forced  to  use  every 
means  at  its  disposal  to  vrln  markets  for  it- 
self. This  will  bring  England  Into  direct 
competition  with  the  United  States  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  not  tied  up  by  bilateral 
agreements.  We  should  not  criticize  the 
British  for  this  competition.  We  accept  and 
promote  ita  occurrence  when  we  make  the 
loan.  It  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  loan.  It 
will  occur  whether  the  loan  Is  made  or  wheth- 
er it  is  not  made.  There  should  be  no  re- 
sentment. This  is  logically  true  and  sound 
common  sense.  However,  human  natxire  be- 
ing what  It  is.  it  la  Inevitable  that  there  will 
be  resentment  by  many  people  In  this  country 
If  and  when  the  British  do  win  markets  from 
us  as  a  result  of  their  own  efforts,  and  per- 
haps aided  and  abetted  by  our  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Let  us  bring  all  this  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual  human   beings  In   the  United  King- 
dom and  the  individual  human  beings  in  the 
United    States    of    America.      It    has    been 
pointed  out  that  this  means  t3S  for  each 
Individual    in   the   United   States.     That   U 
t3S   they  have  to  pay  in  sweat,  labor,  and 
goods.     And  some  of  our  resources  are  used 
up  forever  also.     But  if  you  take  that  idea 
across  the  ocean  and  look  at  Great  Britain. 
It  means  $105  each  for  every  British  subject 
in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  Is  ilOS  each  one 
will  hsve  to  sweat  and  toll  to  repay  to  this 
country  until  the  year  3000  and  some  odd. 
And  whUe  they  are  doing  that  during  the 
course  of  the  efforts  required  for  repayment 
It  seems  to  me  that,  looking  over  here  and 
knowing   from    watching   Americans   durli^ 
the    war    and    watching    American    tourists, 
they  are  going  to  feel  unavoidably  that  the 
goods  that   are   taken   away  from   them  to 
be   sent   Into  the  export   trade  In   order  to 
get  dollars  to  pay  this  loan — they  are  going 
to  feel  that  Uncle  ffliylock  Is  exacting  the 
pound   of  flesh.     It  Is  Just  human   nature. 
Tou   cannot    avoid   it.     Here    is    something 
which  impinges  on  the  feelings  of  138,000,000 
people  In  the  United  States  of  America  and 
then  Impinges  directly  on  the  46.000.000  peo- 
ple In  the  British  Isles.     It  hits  In  a  way 
not  calculated  to  promote  love  and  affection. 
This  Is  the  type  of  loan,  if  It  is  a  loan, 
which  will  cause  trouble.    I  firmly  believe  any 
arrangements  made  with  the  United  King- 
dom definitely  must  not  Involve  the  creation 
of  a  debt  beyond  the  probable  ability  of  the 
debtor  to  repay.     This  reason  alone,  based 
upon  high  policy.  Is  sxifflclent  for  rejection 
of  this  present  proposal. 

The  chief  collateral  benefit  urged  by  the 
proponenU  of  the  British  loan  is  the  restora- 
tion cf  multilateral  trading  between  the 
various  nations  of  the  world.  They  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom,  Including 
other  nations  In  close  association  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  the  largest  tmlt  of  such 
trading  In  the  world.  It  was  this  t3rpe  of 
trading  upon  which  American  prosperity  had 


been  baaed.  It  consisted  mainly  In  the  free- 
dom of  Individuals  and  eorporaUons  to  sell 
their  goods  in  any  market  in  the  world  on 
the  basis  of  price  and  quality  and  without 
undue  Interference  from  restrictions  of  all 
kinds.  With  the  exception  of  tariffs.  The 
picture  j-alnted  for  the  future  is  the  resump- 
tion of  this  prewar  method  Consequently, 
under  Bretton  Woods,  preliminary  steps  to- 
ward this  end  are  undertaken  by  the  various 
sanatory  countries  In  the  field  of  currency. 
TTie  Anglo-American  financial  &green\ent 
rontmnplatiis  shortening  the  time  when 
these  agraemmta  are  to  be  made  effective  In 
teapect  to  the  United  States  and  the  Iftiitad 
Kingdom.  The  theory  Is  that  this  tnm  ttam 
of  commerce  will  be  resumed  on  the  prewar 
basis  just  as  If  nothing  had  happened  la 
the  meantime.  Tsrlffs  are  to  be  treated  later 
under  separate  negotiations.  An  agreement 
to  do  this  is  entered  Into  by  both  the  c<Hi- 
tractlng  partlsa. 

However,  great  daangas  have  occurred  m 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  western 
Europe.  In  western  Surope  every  nation  Is 
taking  steps  to  nationalise  many  of  its  majcar 
industries,  including  those  making  goods  for 
export.  The  devastation  of  the  war  and  th'.* 
wholerale  and  immediate  effort  needed  to  re- 
construct, combined  with  the  scrambling  of 
private  property  through  Nazi  manipulations 
during  Nazi  occupation,  no  doubt  rendered 
this  necessary  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Ilia  tect  remains,  it  is  going  on.  and  It  la 
piugieseing  rapidly.  The  same  Is  true  In 
England. 

There  have  been  three  events  dxn^ng  the 
pMt  3  months  Indicstlve  of  thU  trend.  These 
three  events  have  forced  me  to  examine 
carefully  the  premise  advanced  by  the  State 
and  Treasury  Dejjartments  and  the  propo- 
nents of  the  financial  sgreement.  Cnn  there 
ever  be  a  resumption  of  the  type  of  multi- 
lateral trading  which  existed  in  the  spheres 
dominated  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  where  Individuals  and  indi- 
vidual units  competed  In  the  markets  of  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  price  and  quality? 
Where  Individuals  competed  against  other 
individuals  more  or  leas  similarly  situated 
financially  and  competitively  with  them- 
selves?   I  seriously  doubt  it. 

England  started  in   by   nationalizing   the 
central    bank    and   by    placing    inveetments 
under   control   of   the   Brtttah   Government. 
These  were  the  first  stepa  taken  by  the  Labor 
or  Socialist  government.    I  do  not  think  theaa 
had  any  great  Impact  intemationally.     Nei- 
ther did  the  nationalization  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry  because   that   was   bound    to   occur. 
Er  gland    will    probably    never    be    a    great 
coal    exporting    country    again        The   th:rd 
step,    the    nationalization    of    Britain's    16,- 
000.000-ton    Iron    and    steel    Industry,    will 
necessarily    have    a    great    effect    on    future 
business  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom.     If 
the    government    owns    the    Iron    and    steel 
Industry,  the  government  will  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  industry.    In  brief,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  Itself  or 
through    a   Oovemment-con trolled    agency, 
will  be  Jie  selling  unit  for  all  Iron  and  steel 
produced  In  the  British  Isles.     It  will  com- 
pete  In   the  markets   of   the  world   against 
individual  producers  and  sellers  from  other 
nations  where  the  capitalistic  system  of  free 
ent«T>rl8e  survives.     This  is  far  from  prewar 
multilateral  trading.     It  will  be  moeh  more 
closely  akin  to  bilateral  agieeuients  between 
governments. 

On  March  18  the  Government  announced 
Its  decision  to  continue  the  wartime  cen- 
tralized purchase  of  raw  cotton  by  the  cotton 
control  in  preparation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  cotton-purchartng  commla- 
slon.  Cotton  is  stated  to  be  a  qtedal  caaa. 
where  bulk  purchase  U  preferable.  You  will 
note  tha  stn*?"*— *  preaumes  bvilk  purchas- 
ing  tha  uiinfc— m  by  the  Government  as  a 

buying   vmlt — Is  preferable   In   the   caaa  of 
cotton. 
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tat  tbe  Bnilah  OoaaOMMt.  In  Parliament, 
tn  fttpport  of  tbe  toaa  atiaaiint  aald 
*niM  pacvitarlty  about  our  trade,  aa  the 
la  that  It  U  a  very  wldaapread 
ilmillail  trade.  We  do  not  aell  large 
quantitiee  of  Rooda  of  particular  Unea  to  par- 
ticular councrlaa:  we  aell  gooda  all  over  tbe 
world  la  wbaC  ailfbt  be  considered  compare- 
U^^y  anall  Ttwn  Therefore.  It  la  not  enotigh 
(or  us  to  gat.  aa  agalnat  a  preference,  the  re- 
dnetloD  of  merely  one  peraon'a  tariff,  we 
mlfbt  want  38  countnea  to  reduce  their  tariff 
before  we  ware  prepared  to  drop  a  preference. 
Tbarcfors.  tba  wboia  matter  la  completely  at 
large  and  no  ooa  la  bound  at  all. 

"All  we  aay  la  tbat  wa  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  tbla  procaaa;  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
•ider  that  bargaining  of  preference  against 
tariffs.  If  we  can  get  an  advantage  which 
appeara  to  oa  to  make  it  worth  while  and 
tMntMFT  country  can  get  an  advantage  which 
appears  to  make  tt  worth  while,  then  we  can 
come  to  an  ayaamant.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
try  and  bring  down  tariff  barriers  on  all  sides 
to  a  great  extent,  and  It  is  clear  that  it  must 
be  to  a  great  extent.  A  mere  nominal  re- 
dtiction  of  a  few  percentagea  U  no*  going  to 
make  anyone  enter  into  a  bargain  and  that. 
of  course,  our  American  friends  understand 
perfectly  well  ■  (Parliamentary  debate. 
December  IZ  1»«.  pp.  490-491  ) 

Tbia  opena  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
American  tariff. 

Mr   Clayton  stated  to  our  committee  that 
this  agreement  could  be  negotiated  within 
tbe  scope  of  tbe  existing  trade  agreemenu. 
While  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
tariff.  I  have  grave  doubu  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Clayton's  Judgment  will  prove  correct  in  this 
reapect.    If  tbe  United  Statea  la  to  become  a 
creditor    nation    through     financing    nmny 
other  nations  and  through  a  large  and  con- 
tinuing export  trade,  reciprocal  trade  agrae- 
manta  will  be  relatively  uselesa.     The  prob- 
lem will   be   import   more   than   we   export. 
Bence.  we  will  be  required  to  lower  oiir  tariffs 
to  the  point  where  other  countries  can  send 
In  goods  at  will,  relying  on  Interest,  services, 
alMl  ovr  own  exports  to  make  up  the  balance. 
In  other  worda.  a  nonreclprocal  tariff  policy, 
aa   dlatlngulahed    from    a    reciprocal    trade- 
agreement  policy  will  be  required  to  meet 
this  condition.    Oiir  poaltlon  In  world  trade 
today  la  analogotia  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
after  the  Napoleonic  Wars.    During  the  next 
seTeral  decades,  probably  the  major  econom- 
ic daemon  we  will  have  to  face  will  be  the 
that  reaolved  In  favor  of  manufac- 
turing and  exporting  by  the  United  Kingdom 
when  the  Brltlah  repealed  the  com  laws  In 
1942.    Will  we  become  an  almost  entirely  In- 
duatrtal  nation,  abandoning  our  agriculture 
and  parmltttnc  laporta  from  areas  with  low- 
er standarda  of  living,  or  wUl  we  attempt  to 
maintain  a  well-rounded  economy,  preserv- 
ing tbe  booM  market  for  ouraelves  and  ualng 
It  aa  a  baala  for  our  economy?    I  do  not  In- 
tend to  go  Into  this  question  except  to  em- 
tta  taBportanca.     Already   the  llnea 
to  flght  out  thu  battle. 
Ont  of  tto  arguments  tn  f aror  of  the  finan- 
cial agraaoMBt  la  that  it  will  slow  up  nstton- 
allsm  snd  soclallam  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  parbapa  pave  the  way  for  a  return  to 
private  enterprlae.     I  cannot  see  tbe  aound- 
aaaa  aC  tbla  aoiitantkm.    Soaaa  claim   the 
vIB  mm  Vkim  aMXMf  ta  pwibiii  the 
of  Aigland  from  their 
It  (Miuaia.    Faat  practtoa  proves  this  to 


be  contrary  to  the  facU.  England  can  buy 
wbauver  she  wlahea  In  England  from  «ng- 
Uab  people  by  laaulng  her  currency— pound 

sterUng or  by  Government  bonda.     Thla  will 

dapractate  her  currency,  but  It  certainly  does 
not  laqulre  the  uae  of  dollars  esaentlal  to  her 
eaport  trade.  In  addition  to  her  pledge*. 
Britain's  own  economy  requlrea  her  to  tiaa 
tbaaa  doUMS  for  the  purchaae  of  the  food 
needed  to  aif  1"  her  subjecu.  and  for  the 
raw  materlala  out  of  which  to  create  the  fin- 
ished producU.  from  the  sale  of  which  she 
will  receive  foreign  exchsnge  essential  to  fur- 
ther purebaaaa.  Both  by  agreement  and  by 
economic  naaaaalty  the  United  Kingdom  U 
certain  to  uaa  tbe  credlU  or  dollars  so  ac- 
quired for  the  stated  piirpoaes  However,  the 
preeent  use  of  theae  funds  will  lessen  the 
burdens  Impoeed  upon  her  own  population. 
The  lea*  the  burden  impoeed  on  her  own  pop- 
ulation, the  more  the  Government  In  power 
i*  strcngtbened.  The  present  government 
la  a  Socialist  government,  committed  to  a 
rapid  policy  of  nationalization.  The  con- 
simimatlon  of  the  agreement  will  undoubt- 
edly strengthen  the  poeltlon  of  this  govern- 
ment with  lu  electorate.  To  that  extent, 
the  loan  will  haaten  nationalisation.  I  do 
not  see  how  It  can  retard  It. 

Since     nationalization     Involves    Govern- 
ment unit  buying,  and  alnce  this  Is  closely 
akin  to  bilateral  trading,  and  since  It  haa  a 
strong    tendency    to    evolve    Into    bilateral 
trading,  the  loan  will  probably.  In  the  long 
run.  defeat  the  avowed  purpose  of  establish- 
ing multilateral  trading  between  Indlvlduala 
In  the  world  marketa  on  any  prewar  baals. 
To  the  extent  that  Government  buying  and 
selling  develops.  Just  to  that  degree  will  It  be 
easier  and  more  natural  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  establlah  trading 
relations    with  'jBber    governmental     units 
operating  under  the  same  system  and  meth- 
oda  than  It  will  be  for  Its  Government  to  deal 
with  Individuals  In  the  United   States  and 
other  nations  where  freedom  of   Individual 
trade  and  bualnesa  exlsu.     In  other  worc'.s, 
the  logical  development  to  be  expected  would 
be  the  commencement  of  large-scale  trading 
with    Russia,    also    a    political    alliance    like 
Germany  and  the  Balkans  before  World  War 
n  as  soon  as  the  Russian  economic  situation 
permlU.  rather  than  with  the  United  States 
and  Allied  countries.     Far  from  being  dis- 
advantageous to  Russia,  as  many  Members 
feel  It  will  be.  I  believe  the  loan  will  redound 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  that  country. 
Thu  Is  merely  an  analysis  of  the  future. 
It  Is  not  given  as  an  argument  pro  or  con. 
Tet  It  does  seem  unwise  to  make  a  loan  which 
will  probably  not  be  repaid  In  return  for  a 
conalderatlon  which  existing  circumstances 
make  It  mo*t  unlikely  we  will  receive.  In  order 
to    transfer   that    very   consideration — trade 
relations     and     dealings — to     a     far-distant 
country  which  may  well  be  our  greatest  trade 
rival  m  the  future. 

In  general,  nations  are  unwilling  to  forego 
long-range  objectives  for  Interim  financial 
advantages.  A  foreign  policy  based  on  gifts 
and  economic  pressures  will  only  last  until 
the  gift  is  received  and  until  tbe  pressure  1* 
removed.  This  does  not  mean  we  should  at- 
tempt to  control  British  policy  permanently. 
It  does  stress  that  we  cannot  successfully  do 
so  and  that  we  are  merely  deluding  our- 
aalv**  If  we  expect  any  tangible  long-range 
economic  benefits  from  an  Interim  fluanclul 
arrangement. 

Britain  has  depended  on  the  sterling  area 
for  many  years.  During  the  war.  It  wo*  de- 
pending on  the  sterling  srea  and  It  cannot 
abandon  the  controls  added  to  It  In  order  to 
make  the  sterling  area  more  effective.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  Britain  s  export 
trade  Is  the  llfeblood  of  the  nation.  Britain 
cannot  exist  without  Its  export  trade.  To  us 
here  In  the  United  States,  our  export  trade 
has  alwaya  been  the  cream  on  the  top  of 
the  milk  bottle.  It  gave  added  prosperity, 
but  we  could  live  on  the  milk:  In  other  words, 
on  our  own  market.     Fur  the  British  Isle*. 
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their  txport  trade  wm  the  whole  bottle  of 
milk— cream  and  milk.  If  they  did  not  have 
thla  trade,  then  they  did  not  live.  If  they 
did  not  have  It.  they  could  not  bvjy  food  or 
raw  roatenala.  If  Britain  pven  up  the  Bter- 
llng  arM  and  Its  controla.  If  It  agrees  to  cut 
luelf  off  from  all  thaa*  tilings,  then  It  has 
left  Itself  without  any  effective  economic 
weapon  at  all.  Consequently,  I  do  not  be- 
llev«  ttoe  United  Kingdom  has  done  this  In 
thU  agreement.  It  could  not  afford  to  do  so. 
No  British  Government  would  give  away  the 
nations  birthright. 

We  can   afford  to  lose  •3.760,000.000.  In- 
lurlous  as  that  would  be  to  our  economy,  par- 
Ueularly  at  thla  time.     We  could  go  ahead 
•ad  support  our  population  despite  that  loss 
without   any   compensating   gain.     England 
could  not  destroy  the  sterling  area  and  Its 
power  to  maintain  exports  and  Imports  and 
still  support  its  population  at  home.     The 
British   know  tbU  far  better   than   we  do. 
But  we  should  toeep  It  In  mind  In  evaluating 
jlHt  what  we  receive  under  this  agreement. 
On  the  theory  the  administration  has  put 
forward  by  the  SUte  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments, what  this  country  thinks  it  is  buying 
with  the  $3,780,000,000  U  the  active  assist- 
ance of  the  British  In  opening  up  their  own 
t«rntory  and  international  trade  generally. 
outalda  of  Russia,  on  a  free-trade  basis.    The 
evidence  Is  quite  conclusive  that  the  BrltUh 
cannot  afford  to  do  this  at  the  risk  of  theh: 
own  export  tra«te.     Also,  the  British  have  no 
confidence  in  freedom  of  trade.     They  are 
doing  their  best  to  extend  their  present  sys- 
tem of  artificial  restrictions — cartels,  quotas, 
pceference  tarlffij.  price  fixing,  and  so  forth— 
which  they  have  gradually  developed  In  the 
period  before  the  war  and  which  were  put 
into  fuU  force  after  the  start  of  the  war  and 
during  it.  ,         , 

For  theee  reaeons.  I  urge  the  rejection  of 

the  loan. 


An  Engineer**  Appraisal  of  the  Misiouri 
Basin  DeTelopment  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF  MiseocRi 
IN  THK  HODBB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Friday.  August  26,  1949 
Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  put  in  the  Record  an  address  by  John 
A  Short,  hydraulic  engineer  and  an  im- 
portant official  of  Missouri's  resources 
and  development  agency,  which  he  made 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association  in  Laramie, 

Wyo. 

Mr.  Short's  address  is  'An  Engineer  s 
Appraisal  of  the  Missouri  Basin  De- 
velopment Program  "  and.  I  must  say, 
It  is  not  a  reassuring  appraisal. 

In  his  address,  this  engineer  bluntly 
qi^stions  the  feasibility  of  the  open 
navigation  channel  In  the  lower  Mis- 
souri River  on  which  we  have  already 
expended  more  than  $350,000,000  of 
public  funds  and  have  recently  appro- 
priated many  more  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Short  tells  us  just  as  bluntly  that 
the  Missouri  Basin  development  has 
never  been  properly  planned,  but  that 
the  program  on  which  we  are  making 
enormous  expenditures  was  authonzed 
by  Congress  hastily  as  the  result  of  a 
wave  of  hysteria  resulting  from  the  floods 
of  1943  and  1944  and  the  rising  tide  of 


sentiment   for   a   Missouri   Valley   Au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  IHwimrt  Basin  de- 
velopment project  Involved  a  proposed 
expenditure.  Including  the  new  agricul- 
tural plan,  of  more  than  $9,000,000,000 
of  Federal  money. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  warned  by 
Valley  Authority  advocates,  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  citizens  that  much  of  this 
expenditure  will  be  sheer  waste.  This 
address  by  Mr.  Short  is  another  warning, 
from  a  State  official,  an  engineer,  whose 
State  is  directly  involved,  that  the  pro- 
gram we  are  following  Is  not  prudent. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  who  has  con- 
cern for  the  wise  and  prudent  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  will  read  this  speech. 
It  follows: 

In  considering  the  Missouri  Basin  devel- 
opment program  from  an  engineering  aspect. 
It  seems  almost  Impossible  not  to  touch 
upon  certain  other  aspects  such  as  economic, 
political,  and  social  considerations.  I  hope, 
therefore.  I  will  be  pardoned  If  I  stray 
somewhat  afield  from  the  subject  assigned 
to  me.  In  a  program  such  as  we  have  under 
discussion  here,  piirely  technical  engineering 
seldom  completely  determines  the  course  of 
events.  Engineering  considerations  must  al- 
ways take  into  account  various  other  In- 
fluences. Any  good  engineer  will  recognize 
these  Influences  and  temper  his  engineering 
decisions  to  some  degree  In  accordance  with 
those  outside  influences.  However,  these 
outside  influences  should  never  be  allowed  to 
predominate  to  the  point  where  good  engi- 
neering becomes  secondary. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  I  would 
express  pleasure  at  appearing  before  a  group 
of  this  kind  and  that  I  would  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  Impress  upon  you  the 
"importance  of  engineering  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  development  program.  In  this 
particular  Instance,  It  is  indeed  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  a  layman  such  as  myself  to  appear 
before  a  group  of  economists.  It  affords  me 
a  chtince,  not  only  to  learn  something  about 
economics  in  general,  but  also  to  throw  out 
some  Ideas  and  questions  on  certain  eco- 
nomic features  of  the  Missoiu-l  River  Basin 
development  program.  These  thoughts  and 
questions  perhaps  will  seem  quite  elementary 
to  a  group  of  economists,  but  to  a  layman, 
they  often  become  quite  perplexing. 

The  Missouri  Basin  program  Is  certainly  of 
national  importance  in  many  ways.  The 
economy  of  the  area  wUl  always  be  a  vital 
factor  in  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  The 
bulk  of  the  expenditures  being  made  for  de- 
velopment come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, yet  has  any  economic  analysis  of  the 
program,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  ever 
been  made?  Is  It  desirable  to  carry  on  the 
program  at  sxich  an  accelerated  pace  during 
this  particular  national  economic  level?  Do 
we  need  increased  production,  in  some  cases 
costing  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre,  at  this 
particular  time  when  we  find  it  necessary  to 
have  price  supp<Hta  on  farm  products  at  a 
high  level?  Perhaps  something  is  wrong  on 
the  distribution  end  rather  than  on  the 
production  end.  Do  we  need  an  Increase  in 
the  production  of  siigar  beets  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  national  taxpayer  when  we 
must  retain  a  high  tariff  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic beet  production  we  already  have?  Do 
we  need  an  Increase  in  the  production  of  po- 
tatoes when  it  la  costing  the  national  tax- 
payer several  hundred  miUlon  dollars  to 
support  the  price  of  potatoes?  Do  we  need 
an  Increase  In  grain  and  livestock  produc- 
tion when  it  Is  almost  c«taln  that  exports 
of  commodities  win  decrease  rather  rapidly 
m  the  next  few  years,  especially.  If  we  should 
decrease  the  amount  of  money  we  provide 
for  other  nations  to  buy  from  us?      II  in- 


crawd  produeOflM  et  tooA  snd  fiber  u  LeoM- 
sary,  or  wlU  b««oaM  nsei— ry  because  of 
population  inert  MM.  could  It  not  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  through  soU  conservation  and 
land  Improvement  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
basin  than  by  Irrigation  In  the  upper  pert  of 
the  basin? 

Soil  erosion  is  depleting  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Besln  at  a  rather  alarming 
rate.  In  order  to  maintain  and  Inereaee  the 
productive  capacity.  It  seems  logical  that  soU 
conservation  meastires  should  occupy  a  high 
priority  In  any  development  program  for 
the  Basin.  Strange  to  say,  this  matter  has 
received  serious  consideration  only  In  re- 
cent months  and  very  lltle  work  has  been 
done  to  accelerate  the  program  of  soil  con- 
servation. On  the  other  hand.  Irrigable  land 
represents  a  potential  productive  capacity 
that  does  not  deteriorate  when  not  In  use 
and  can  be  brought  Uito  use  at  the  proper 
time  to  bolster  national  production  when  it 
la  most  needed. 

It  seems  that  the  first  requirement  for  the 
Mlaaourl  River  Basin  Is  to  enhance  the  econ- 
omy of  the  region  to  the  point  where  It  be- 
comes a  national  asset  rather  than  a  national 
liability.  I  seriously  question  whether  the 
development  program,  as  it  Is  now  being  car- 
ried out.  will  of  Itself  «w:compllsh  this.  I  see 
very  little  attention  being  given  to  Industrial 
development.  Industry  is  certainly  one  Im- 
portant factor  in  developing  the  potential 
economy  of  the  Basin.  Power  produced  from 
the  development  program  may  constitute 
some  Inducement  to  Industry  but.  of  far 
greater  Importance  are  transportation  costs, 
markets,  capital,  labor,  and  Industrial  know- 
how.  I  see  nothing  in  the  present  program 
that  gives  serious  consideration  to  any  of 
these  factors.  There  are  many  other  re- 
sources such  as  minerals  and  forests  which 
are  not  receiving  the  attention  they  shotild 
in  the  program. 

One  must  conclude  that,  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  the  planning  and  execution 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  program  Is  almost  en- 
tirely backward.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
many  in  number  and  varied  In  character.  In 
the  first  place,  this  Nation  continues  to  grope 
blindly  for  want  of  a  suitable  comprehensive, 
national  policy  with  respect  to  resources  de- 
velopment. Hence,  as  a  Nation,  we  are 
trktally  unprepared  to  squarely  face  a  prob- 
lem of  the  magnitude  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
program.  The  engineering  features  con- 
tained In  the  program  were  planned  by 
various  agencies  which  by  law  are  restricted 
to  narrow  objectives.  The  program  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  hastily  as  the  result  of 
a  wave  of  hysteria  resulting  from  the  floods 
of  19W  and  1944  and  of  the  rising  tide  of 
sentiment  for  a  Missouri  Valley  authority. 
It  is  true  that  the  projects  authorized  had 
been  under  consideration  and  analysis  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  always  with  limited 
objectives  In  mind. 

The  first  logical  step  In  planning  a  river 
basin  development  program  1b  to  take  an  In- 
ventory of  the  resources  and  problems  and 
then  list  them  In  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance.  Planning  should  then  proc-ed 
as  nearly  In  accordance  with  this  listing  as 
practicable.  This  has  not  been  done  to  date 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Engineering  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
development  may  be  divided  Into  four  phases. 
The  first  phase  Is  the  engineering  planning. 
The  second  phase  Is  the  design  of  engineer- 
ing structxn-es.  The  third  phase  Is  the  con- 
struction and  the  fourth  and  last  phase  Is 
the  opjeration  of  the  completed  stinicrures. 
A  large  part  of  the  planning  has  been  done, 
although  I  expect  some  of  It  may  have  to  be 
redone.  Considerable  design  of  specific 
structtu-es  has  been  accomplished  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  carrying  on  the  con- 
struetion  at  a  rather  high  rate.  Operational 
problems  to  date  have  not  been  encountered 
in  major  proportions,  bat  they  wUl  stirely 
come.    In  my  opinion,  the  planning  phaae 
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tmportant  erf  »n  th«  «iiftn««rtnt 
X  ttxlnk.  p*rh*p*.  Uxla  b— 

littTim*  •  nktb«r 

Cooatnxtton  un- 

■ligln—rlnc  dlrcctloa  >a  tocnt- 
tliMK  tliat  Um  wakota  MaUon  c&n  w«U  b« 
M«Bd  of  OparaUon  Iwcoww  a  matter  of 
^^Satm  Vb*  aMM  a(  tte  pbyilcml  conditions 
i^lMiitC  OpvaCkMW  ptuWwM  c»n  bccom* 
•streinely  dllBcult  tf  th«  ptonntng  »nd  d«- 
t>in"'l  p*^»—  haw  not  bMn  properly  car- 
rla«  OOt.  For  Instance.  If  a  flood-control 
wmtmH  tea  not  baaa  properly  planned  for 
vm  «ttk  otlMT  nmrmtn  in  a  sysum  or  if 
th*  II I  mil  caiMClty  la  tnanTtoat.  certainly 
at  tbat  reMTVotr  toeonaa  an  A- 

BAcalt  Batter.     If  Irrlfatlon  ttor- 

a«*  la  BO«  properly  placed,  or  U  InadequaU 
\ttemvm»    of    InsufBdent    data    on    aTallable 
vatar.  tbe  oper  tine  engineer  again  takes  a 
baaUnf.     Certainly.   If  Irrlgatkm  storage   U 
ceoatrueted  wiUwot  a  ttoonogb  knowledge 
of  tbe  sou  to  ba  U inula*.  tUMHinble  diffl- 
culty    May    be    encountered.     Likewise.     If 
drainage  probtems  are  Ignored  on  land  to  be 
protected   b>    flood-control   reeenrolrs.   or   a 
syMem  at  reeerrolrs.  release  from  the  reser- 
Toto  may   weU  cauae   trouble.     If  a   stream 
,  fTffw  tliree-fourtbs  to  bank  full  for  a 
nyi*^  of  ttm*  aa  a  result  of  releass 
from  a  •cod-control  laawnlr.  or  a  ■»••» 
of  iMsiiiHn  tbe  Und  a4|ae«nt  to  tbe  rtraaaa 
f  naflt  be  property  drained  and  the  eropa 
win  tfia  juai  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  for  a  lesser  period  of  time  by  flood 
water.    I  am  flrmly  eooTtneed  that  some  of 
the  land  wblclk  la  now  eonatdarad  to  be  Irrl- 
and  oa  tte  bnals  of  which  irrlgatlaa 
la  balag  coaaklered.  may  later 
to  be  unaultaMa  fOr  Irrigation.     I  am 
eooTlnoed  that  tnsuAclent  attention  haa 
given  to  land  drainage  in  general  and  eape- 
ctaUy  oa  land  balow  flood-control  reecrvolrs. 
■MB*  gaiMtluOOO  has  been  spent  on  the 
■Oaaourl  River  under  the  name  of  river  nsvt- 
gatlen.     Tet  to  date  ttaara  Is  uo  appreciable 
■•station  on  the  river— Mrtalnly  no  amount 
eoMnens\irate  with  tba  espondlture  of  funds 
that  haa  been  made  during  the  last  30  yean. 
I  aot  "froaa  lOsaourl"  on  the  question  of  nav- 
ij^tt<m  OQ  the  Itlsaourl  River.     I  think  It 
would  be  a  ftne  thing  If  It  would  develop 
tc  the  point  where  It  would  completely  pay 
tta  way.     I  question  whether  this  point  will 
be  reached  and  I  question  the  englzMerlng 
teasiMUty  of   producing  a  navigable  chan- 
nel that  will  encourage  the  use  neceaaary  to 
tt    the   coat.     I   especially   question    the 
tl  aatlkoda  now  la  use. 

I  strletty  aa  eaglaasrlag  point  of  view. 

the  prsasot  Uws  pertaining  to  power  dlttriea. 
tloo  are  not  satisfactory.    The  abort  at  poa- 
atble  transmission  distance  from  the  potnt 
of  power  prtxluctkm  to  the  potnt  of  cousump* 
tloa  Is  the  situation  which  the  engineer  likes 
to  aaa.    XMatrUMtttaa  loaaes  can  thereby  be 
to  a   alateMn.    and    the   auudmum 
1  Qt  yuaat  wncbaa  tba  cooaumer.    Un- 
te«.  pobUc  bodlea  such  aa  mu- 
nicipal distributing  bodies  and  power  coo|h 
aratlvea  receive  flrak  prtorlty  In  the  purchaaa 
of  fadaraUy  ptoducad  power.    Hence.  In  or- 
der to  raoeb  tbaoe  public  bodlea.  longer  trans- 
than  would  otherwise  be 
vUl  um^timmUf  b*  aacountared.    X 
furtbar  qpMllaa  Um  adaiMey  of  tbasa  Uws 
troaa  a  political  and 

X  am  swaasrl  at  .    . 

tion  aa  to  what  the  Missouri  Baaln  develop- 

kt  program  will  accompllah.     There  ap- 

to  be  a  feeling  that  s  huge  expenditure 

of  fMK*!  wmammg  la  the  basin  wUl  sutooiaii- 

ky  ragardlsss  of  how  the 

'  iB  «aat.    9amm  paoyle  pretend  to  be- 

will     eliminate 


upper  part  of  the  baaln  win  almost  entirely 
eliminate   floods   In   ths    lower   river.     They 
consider  that  the  upper  Btatea  are  making 
ooealdarable  sacrifice  for  SUtea  In  the  lower 
part  ot  the  basin.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
all  tba  raaarvoirs  planned  ouulde  of  Missouri 
and  Kanaaa  were  cwistructed.  the  people  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  basin  would  find  U 
dlfltcult  to  noilcs  any  difference  In  floods.     X 
say  this  In  spite  of  the  large  flood  rediia- 
Uons  that  have  been  accredited  to  the  Fort 
F%ck   Reeervolr.     Any   honest  engineer   who 
knows  snytbtaf  about  the  hydraulic  charac- 
teristics of  floods  would  not  claim  that  a 
given  reduction  of  peak  flow  st  a  certain  res- 
ervoir   site    would    carry    undiminished    for 
hundreds  of  mllee  downstream. 

There  U  widespread  misunderstanding  as 
to  what  a  soil-conservation  and  Improved 
land-management  program  in  the  basin  can 
accompllah.  The  major  physical  benefit  from 
s  good  land-iiniliniint  program  accrues  to 
the  land  on  whkrh  tbe  program  la  placed  and 
not  from  any  offslte  benefits. 

I  wUb  to  repeat  that  statement.  The 
major  physical  benefit  from  a  good  land- 
management  program  accn»ea  to  the  land  on 
which  the  program  la  placed  and  not  from 
any  off-elte  benafits.  If  th*re  wers  100- 
percant  participation  In  an  optimum  land 
maaaaMMat  pfogram  throughout  the  basin, 
fH,  aOiet  oa  floods  in  the  lower  main  stem 

ot  tba  MIM 1  Blver  and  lU  major  trlbu- 

tarlea  would  be  so  small  as  to  not  be  maaa 
uraMe  There  are  technical  computatloaa 
and  resulu  of  research  which  will  verify  this 
but  which  I  do  not  have  time  to  elaborate  on 
here.  Please  do  not  get  the  Imprasalon  that 
X  aat  omniiil  to  such  a  program.  I  strongly 
tmoammKoA  that  an  improved  land  uae  pro- 
gram be  InltUted.  or  perhapa  I  should  say 
accelerated  at  the  earlleat  poeslbls  dau.  I 
urge  this  becauae  of  the  great  benefit  such  a 
program  would  be  to  the  land  on  which  It  Is 
placed  and  not  primarUy  for  any  off-alte 
benefits  It  would  bestow. 

Some  experts.  In  their  enthusiasm  for 
•holding  the  wster  where  It  faUs.'  may  run 
head-on  Into  Stats  water  laws  In  the  upper 
States  of  the  basin.  Some  of  the  water  they 
expect  to  trap  and  use  where  It  falls  may 
already  be  allocated  by  law  to  downstream 


of  high  standing  bave  been  led  to 
believe  that  coustructlon  oC  reaervoirs  In  the 


The  destructive  effect  of  silt  on  some  of 
the  large  reeervotrs  planned  and  under  con- 
struction should  not  be  minimized.  How- 
ever. I  find  thet  the  serlousneee  ot  thu  prob- 
lem is  frequently  very  much  exaggerated. 
As  far  as  possible.  soU  should  be  retained  In 
Its  original  position  on  the  land.  >i|oad, 
thU  point  it  is  frequently  more  ecuaoaaleal 
from  every  point  of  view  to  trap  It  to  large 
reeerv<^rs  than  It  a  to  Install  costly  supple- 
mental works  to  keep  It  out  of  the  reservoirs. 

Perbspa  this  paper  has  been  pointed  too 
much  toward  crttlcum  of  the  Misarmrl  Basin 
development  program  without  much  oC  a 
constructive  nature.  However,  the  magni- 
tude and  economic  impltcatlons  of  the  pro- 
gram aaeais  to  call  for  all  the  honest  and 
■tra^Mforward  thinking  of  everyone  I  feel 
that  we  have  not  done  enough  of  thla.  Tbe 
Mmourl  River  Baaln  program.  If  properly 
planned  and  executed,  cna  ba  ot  tretnendoua 
benefit  to  the  national  aceaomy.  The  mere 
espendlture  of  I^ederal  money  will  not  Insure 
Its  succees.  Unices  the  Statee  and  the  people 
of  the  basin  recognise  and  assume  their  re- 
•ponalbilitiee  ratbar  tbna  d«p«nd  entirely  on 
the  Federal  Ooeammaat.  tba  program  wiu 
be  a  miserable  and  coetly  failure.  The  econ- 
omy of  a  region  depends  on  the  reeoureea  of 
that  region  and  how  fully  and  wlaely  the 
people  uae  tboaa  reaourcaa.  Oovanunent  can 
provide  sooM  stimuli  and  Mrirtaaee.  but  be- 
yond certain  limits  It  Is  laaflaeUve.  It  la 
tiltlmauly  up  to  tba  people  oC  tbe  basin  to 
"carry  the  baU." 
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Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  Including  an  article  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Chamberlain  entitled  "The  Crlsia 
of  British  Socialism,"  which  appears  hi 
Human  Events  for  Augvist  24.  This  Is 
a  challenging  article  and  I  commend  It 
to  all  Members  of  the  House: 

ThJ  next  parliamentary  election  In  Great 
Britain  will  be  one  of  the  moet  Interesting  In 
the  long  constitutional  history  of  that  coun- 
try. The  verdict  of  the  British  people  at  the 
polls  win  either  sccelerste.  or  retard,  the 
peaceful  social  revolution  that  haa  been  tak- 
ing place  since  the  Labor  Party  won  Its 
sweeping  majority  In  the  Hotiae  of  Commons 
by  the  election  of  1945.  More  than  that,  the 
election  wUl  almost  certainly  take  place  In 
the  shadow  of  a  major  financial  crisis. 

On  the  outcome  of  this  crisis  may  depend 
the  feasibility  of  the  middle  way  repre- 
sented by  democratic  socialism,  of  which 
Britain  Is  the  outstanding  example  today. 
American  experience  proves  that  economic 
indlvlduallam  works.  In  the  sense  of  provid- 
ing a  rising  standard  of  living  for  people 
llTlng  under  government  by  consent.  How 
far  can  this  Individualism  safely  be  adul- 
terated with  collectlvut  Innovations? 

The  ability  of  the  Soviet  regime  to  survlva 
civil  war.  famine,  and  an  extremely  destruc- 
tive foreign  Invaalon  alao  Indicates  that 
communlam.  with  Its  combination  of  one- 
party  political  dlcUtorshlp  and  all-out  eco- 
nomic collectivism.  Is  a  tough  and  durable 
system.  Whauver  may  be  the  moral  verdict 
on  the  Communist  method  of  rule  by  ter- 
rorism and  propaganda,  that  method  has 
yielded  practical  resulU. 

British  socialism,  as  practiced  by  tbe  pres- 
ent Labor  govamment.  stands  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  models.  It  has  admln- 
Utered  a  fairly  large  doee  of  nationalisation 
to  coal  mines,  the  Bank  of  England,  gas  and 
electricity,  railways  and  road  transport,  with 
the  Iron  aad  steel  industry  next  on  tbe  list. 
But  mora  Important  than  these  natlonallaa> 
tloa  atoeWt  soma  of  which  the  Conservatives 
would  not  undo  If  they  were  returned  to 
oAce,  are  two  other  aspecu  of  British  social- 
ism: (1)  Qovernment  planning  and  (2)  social 
and  economic  leveling  A  British  economist 
with  a  sense  of  history.  Honor  Croome.  suma 
It  up  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Lloyd's  Bank 
Bevtew: 

"The  economic  life  of  the  citizen  la  lam 
under  his  own  control  than  In  the  days  of 
the  Tudors.  Even  Tudor  ofllclaldom  la  not 
recorded  to  have  ordered  the  ploughlng-ln  of 
a  crop  ready  for  harvest,  becsuse  Its  sowing 
had  not  been  sanctioned,  nor  made  it  an 
offenae  for  a  man  to  give  a  neighbor  a 
pitcher  ot  mUk.  nor  forbidden  him  to  repair 
hU  own  hotiae  with  his  own  hands.  No  guild 
tyranny  waa  tighter  than  that  of  the  officially 
encouraged  doaod  shop,  no  sumptuary  law 
more  explicit  than  many  prohibitions  of 
nonutillty — and  no  oSclal  debasement  of 
coinage  more  effective,  as  a  barrier  against 
the  winning  of  Independence  through  per- 
sonal aavlnga.  than  the  fiacal  polidee  of 
today.- 


placa  m  a  ramdt  of  British  fiscal  aad 
policies.     Xu  a  budget  of  a  Uttla  over  $1X- 
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000.000.000  About  U  JOO.000.000  goc*  far  food 
ties.  'Vlii*  aMSBs  a  bi^  trmatfcr  of 
ey  from  tlM  podEcU  of  the  wdl-Ao-do, 
who  pay  a  hlflier  sbare  of  the  taxes,  to  thaw 
at  the  poor,  Who  ben«At  uoat  by  the  poUcy 
of  kecplac  the  price  at  rationed  foodstuSa  lo 
th"  eoBsumer  well  bdov  tlM  cast  at  prodvc- 


Approprlatlona  for  aoctel  aarrlces.  In. 
eluding  the  mticfa  pObllelaed  free  medical 
treatment,  amount  to  about  $2,500,000,000. 
■•re  a^ln  ttaR  industrial  working  daaa  bene- 
&t«  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  and  well-to- 
ft ta  the  poor  who  get  the  ad- 
of  free  dentures,  speetacles.  and 
operatlona.  Those  who  were  aecosiomed  to 
pay  for  their  own  medical  care  In  the  past 
flBd  that  under  the  new  scheme  they  often 
receive  more  cursory  and  leas  satisfactory 
trestment. 

rite  many  other  exaaipiss  of  the 
to  favor  the  Industrial  worteis  at 
of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Factory  canteens  receive  twice  the  meat  .al- 
lowance of  ordinary  restaurants.  Sattaniag. 
enforced  severely  and  generally,  cuts  far  more 
Into  the  living  standard  of  the  middle  than 
of  the  worktac  clMs 

A  friend  In  London  tells  me  that  the  one- 
third  of  Britain's  population  In  the  top  eco- 
nomic brackets  has  lost  a  good  deal,  that  the 
bottom  one-t2iird  has  gained  a  good  deal,  and 
that  the  middle  one-tUrd  1ms  lost  s  little. 
I  bsve  tried  out  this  saClBHte  on  s  number 
of  Bngllshmon  of  varytnf  political  and  eco- 
nomic vlewpclnto.  All  of  them  agree  that 
it  ia  a  pretty  fair  svunmary  at  the  situation. 

It  Is  easy  to  go  astrsy  in  Judging  Brltlah 
poUUcal  proapecu  by  listening  only  to  the 
grievances  of  the  top  one-third.  Prom  the 
staatfpaint  of  the  average  indxistrial  worker, 
tbe  labor  government,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  doM  a  pretty  good  Job.  There  is 
extremely  Uttte  WMBiplofMMt.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  consptotaas  labor  sbortage  in  min- 
ing. textUes.  and  acriculture.  The  wage 
Mumer  knows  that  no  matter  how  slack  he 
may  be.  or  how  many  days  he  may  take  off  to 
attend  football  games  and  dog  races,  he  la  not 
likely  to  be  fired. 

He  Is  the  main  beacflclary  of  an  ambitious 
snd  expensive  program  of  aocial  welfare 
measures.  The  restrictions  which  are  so 
g^HJTig  to  people  In  the  middle-  and  upper- 
llMoiiif  bractets  do  not  affect  the  wage  earner 
very  much.  Be  la  seldom  interested  In  travel- 
ing abroad,  or  in  building  or  repairing  his 
own  house  car  in  starting  his  own  bualneaa. 
Like  everyone  elae.  the  wage  earner  (and  his 
wife)  would  appreciate  fewer  queues,  more 
m«at  and  sucar.  and  a  wider  variety  of  goods 
tn  the  shops.  But  the  Labor  Party  slogan. 
"Fair  shares'*  has  an  alluring  sound.  If  the 
average  man  <toeB  not  get  everything  he 
wanta.  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  rmtionlnff  puts  eweryoae  In  the  ssme 


Up  to  recently,  therefore,  the  Labor  Party. 
tn  >t«*«»»g  sfcta'i  to  the  next  election,  could 
count  with  reaeonable  confidence  on  hold- 
ing the  majority  of  the  industrial  worklng- 
Ahs  vote.  This  vote  Is  very  important  in 
hli^y  urbanised  Britain.  One  still  finds  in 
labor  circles  a  disposition  to  claim  victory 
•t  the  polls,  though  by  s  mtich  more  modest 
■Mjority  than  the  party  won  in  1945. 

m 
But   now  a   new   factor   has   entered   the 
British   political  picture.     It  may  confound 
all  poUUcal  familsltnos  of  the 
it  certainly  poHB  ■■■>  very 
tlona  as  to  ttM  eWMB^  of  British  sodaltsm 


Thla  new  factor,  of  course,  is  the  crisis  in 
of  payments  between  Brttsln  and 
rllng  area,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
by  the  United  States 
.  OB  tlw  Ottkcr.  Despite  the  poet- 
war  credit  or  •3.750.000.000  from  the  United 
States,  and  a  similar  smaller  advance  from 


Canada;  despite  the  •I.2&0.000.000  of  CBP 
•id  given  to  liiflii  in  Cbo  ftnk  fear  of  Vbm 
Uarshal]  piaa  and  tbe  proqiect  of  tMD4K».- 

000  more  in  the  second  year,  the  Kltlah 
e»»a>i/.t«i  cupitoard  haa  became  extremely 
bare  at  doUars  and  gold.  The  deficit  with 
the  doQar  area  haa  been  running  at  tiaa 
rate  of  •a.400.000AM  n  fwr,  nbkm  is  not 
nearly  covered  by  present  emergency  econo- 
mies. 

Already  the  iilwtkw  Is  proving  far  more 
grave  than  the  Brltlah  Government  has  as 
yet  brought  Itstif  to  admit.  For  a  currency 
In  a  weak  poaltlon.  aa  sterling  obvioualy  ia 
now,  is  like  a  bank  of  doubtful  aolv«icy. 
Everyone  trlsa  to  get  his  money  out.  Under 
present  condttlons  every  firm,  and  every  In- 
dividual who  can  avoid  or  delay  talOnc  pay 
ment  in  sterling,  will  do  so.  Of  oouiae.  that 
aggravates  the  strain. 

If  the  depletion  of  Brltlah  reserves  goes 
on,  even  at  the  present  rate,  aome  of  the 
tnnnp  cards  of  Laboc  Party  propaganda  will 
be  canceled  out.  A  low  standard  of  living 
will  become  lower  If  and  as  purchases  at 
North  American  wheat,  tobacco,  and  oQ  are 
further  curtailed.  Pull  employment  will  be 
threatened  if  ptirchases  of  cotton  and  other 
essential  raw  materials  cannot  be  financed. 

n 

It  is  significant  that  the  British  financial 
crisis  wss  first  reflected  in  a  dispute  over 
the  functioning  of  inter-Buropean  payments. 
Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  was  on  one  side.  The 
and  most  of  the  continental 
on  the  other.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  explain  all  the  technical 
polnta  involved  in  the  dl^nite.  But  the 
central  issue  was  simple.  It  was  whether  the 
sterling  grants  which  Great  Britain,  in  con- 
siderauon  of  much  larger  dollar  aid  from 
America,  would  oukke  to  Ptanec  and  aooM 
other  Baropean  eoontriea,  ataonld  or  sfenaM 
not  be  tranatentbte.  The  prospective  recipi- 
ents of  the  grants  wanted  to  use  the  sterling 
where  they  could  buy  moat  advnntsgecusly. 
Crlpps  insisted  that  the  atsrUnc  should  be 
spent  in  Britain. 

Back  of  this  argument  lay  the  grim  tmet 
that  British  goods,  in  many  caaes.  are  sell- 
ing above  competitive  prices.  With  taxation, 
expensive  social  servlcea,  alaelc  labor  disci- 
pline easy-going  numacHMOt.  bave  sU  con- 
tributed to  this  sttaayttaa.  Bsaae  the  British 
tendency  to  shy  away  frc»n  ail  proposala  to 
make  sterling  more  convertible  and  to  shelto' 
behind  bilateral  trade  deals. 

Mow  if  Britain  were  a  self-stifBdent  coun- 
try it  could  redistribute  wealth  and  carry  out 
social  experlmoits  without  worrying  too 
much  abotit  Its  level  of  costs.  Bat  Britain 
Is  very  far  frosn  being  self-sufficient.  A 
quarter  of  its  production  must  be  sold  abroad. 
Neither  empire  preference  nor  precarious 
barter  arrangenMnts  offer  an  effective  sub- 
sUtute  for  ability  to  buy  freely  In  dollar 
markets. 

And  so  one  Is  brought  squarely  to  the  most 
lmport.ant  qusstion  confronting  Britain  to- 
day. Does  national  socialism  aff«-  suttelent 
Incentives,  positive  snd  negative,  to  enable 
Britain  to  hold  Its  own,  and  pay  its  way,  even 
on  a  reduced  standard  of  living,  in  a  competi- 
tive world?  Under  the  individualistic  Sfs- 
tem  there  is  the  positive  Incentive  of  a  higtar 
standard  of  living  for  hard  and  efficient  work. 
There  is  the  negative  pressure  of  fear  and 
unemplo3rment. 

The  Soviet  Union  uaes  the  piecework  and 
bontia  system,  confers  titles  of  Lndustrjil 
distinction,  and  puts  slackers  In  concentra- 
tion camps.  In  Britain  these  Incentives  and 
pressures  do  not  exist,  or  have  been  greatly 
weakened.  Everyone  Is  sssured  a  low  mini- 
mum standard  of  living.  No  one  can  hope  to 
rise  much  above  that  standard.  Can  British 
socialism  work  out  adequate  emotional  and 
material  Incentives  thst  will  make  for 
stronger  labor  discipline  and  more  effective 
work?  It  is  not  the  sort  of  question  that  can 
be  answered  by  an  election. 


WiM  is  Gm4  BduiTMrT 
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Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd.  I 
am  including  an  editorial  by  Isaac  E>on 
Levine  which  appeared  in  the  Aujru.st  Is- 
sue oi  the  magatine  Plain  Talk.  In  this 
editorial.  Mr.  Levine  endorses  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kistdvc).  wUch  vouki  bar 
Supreme  Court  Judges  from  acting  as 
character  witnesses  in  criminal  cases. 
The  editorial  foQows: 

WBZK  a  GOOD  SCRAViaaT 


The  United  Slataa  OoostttuUan 

that  -the  Judgaa,  botb  of  tbi 
Inferior  courts  shall  hold  their 
good  behavior."  When  Juatlces  FeltB 
furt«'  and  Stanley  P.  Beed  appeared  as 
scter  witnesses  for  Alger  Hiss  at  hia 
trial  before  a  lower  court,  the  propristy  at 
their  conduct  was  widely  questioned.  In 
the  Congress.  Representative  Kamtsra  B. 
KsATQfS  IntrtMluced  a  bill  barring  Supreme 
Court  Justices  from  tastlfytng  tn  the  future 
on  the  reputation  of  any  Individual. 

There  ia  little  doubt  that  the  Amerleaa 
people  overwhelmingly  share  the  apprehen- 
aiona  of  Mr.  Kxatosb  that  tb*  bataavlar  of 
llCsers.  Frankfurter  and  Maad  lat  a  pNesdWit 
for  the  denigration  of  the  Stqirenw  Court  in 
tbe  Nation's  eyes.  But  even  more  mcnncntotis 
Is  the  question  whether  the  action  of  the 
two  Judges  had  not  been  designed  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  Justice  by  overawing  both 
the  Jury  and  the  presiding  Judge  with  their 


And  that  raises  a  prufuund 
question,  whlcb  baa  never  been  fully  i 
Did  Justices  Ptsnkftn-ter  and  Reed  violate  the 
good-behavior  datne? 

In  a  remarkable  article  on  the  Impeach- 
ment of  John  Pickering,  which  appeaired  tn 
the  American  Htetorleal  Review  last  April. 
the  author.  Prof.  Lynn  W.  Tumsr,  poaes  this 
problem : 

"How  can  a  Federal  Judge  be  removed  from 
the  bench  for  disabilities  which  do  not  war- 
rant impeachment  but  which  render  him 
unlit  to  perform  his  duties?" 

Judge  Pickering,  one  of  the  great  patriots 
of  the  Revolution,  waa  removed  from  offlce 
on  the  ground  of  habitual  drunkenness  and 
mental  derangement,  as  conduct  contravoi- 
tng  good  behavior. 

It  ahould  be  clear  that  when  a  Suforeme 
Court  Justice  hspp—  to  be  the  witness  to 
a  crime  or  an  acriient.  his  testunony  in  sob- 
sequent  court  proceedings  would  be  vital  to 
the  dl^>ensation  of  Justice.  It  could  bo 
maintained  with  equal  force  that  whan  a 
Suprane  Court  Jtistice  happens  to  be  tbo 
sole  witness  aa  to  the  reputation  of  a  de- 
fendant, his  testimony  would  be  lndlspen« 
sable  to  a  Just  verdict. 

No  such  conditions  entered  Into  the  strange 
conduct  of  Justices  Frankfurter  and 
when  they  ruabed  to  the  aid  of 
The  dcfuxdant  had  bad  as 
nesses  a  farmar  FisaMsiitial 
W.  Davis,  and  a  galaxy  of  < 

Far  be  it  from  us  to 
impeachment  proceedings  against  tbe  two 
Supreme  Coiut  Justices  for  ttosir  qulaoUo 
act.  Profeasor  Turner,  however,  dtea  tbe 
case  of  Judge  Ritter  in  IBSt. 
vlcted  on  the  ground  that  bl 
his  court  into  scsndal  and  disrepute.  And 
the  late  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  claimed  that 
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nor  an  t— pt*ch* 


To  Um  Uy  mind.  Um 

U  food   bcbavlor 

Tb  4MtaM  "good  bthavtar-*  Uv^j 

for  fTMt  JurtoU. 

optDtaB  food 

of  an  tasututum  feaBoMPid  fey 

bclMV*  in  ft  mftnoM-  which  outraffW  Um 

IBMBU  at  Um  ptapim.  Umu  It  Is  mmni 

,  cte  aoirn  of  tte  eoMUtuaonnl  injunc- 

^  ^  juftUcw  Prmnk- 


TW  Hawaama  Strikt  SitutiM 


\ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

WAYNE  MORSE 


OF  THE  UKITED  8TA1T8 
27  ilevisUUive  day  of 


in  THI  SmATB 


Mr.  MORSE. 


.Jmm€2).  194$ 

Mr  President .  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  letter  on 
the  HawalUn  str.ke  situation.  I  asked 
to  ha»e  the  name  of  the  wnter  withheld. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ogdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follovs: 


kToa  Watms 
UmUtd  SUiUs  Senate. 

Wa^tngton.  D.  C. 
EtN«To«:  Tou  may  hAV  received 
letter*  from  ttaeae  Mandft.  as  to 
yoor  etand  In  the  matter  at  our  waterfront 
•tr.k*.  but  let  me  haeUn  to  aay  that  here  le 
at  laaas  ooa  letter  ol  greet  eppreclatloo  for 
the  ecaoig  aad  wnaltiie  poeltlon  you  hotd  la 
the  preanIsM 

I  am  not  a  uakm  man  (goreraaaiBt  em- 
ployed I .  and  I  bold  no  Ul-f  eeling  toward 
employer*,  generally  But  the  employer  slt- 
uattoa  iMre  in  the  ulanda  is  ■omething  else. 
la  a  ettoog  liammei  of  patemailaot 
m  faodallHa  plus  a  lot  of  Brtttab 
tnfltience.  Hany  of  our  big  buaineae  leaders 
still  speak  wttb  the  drawl  of  England  They 
are  BntUh-mlnd«d.  eome  are  not  eTen  na- 
turatlaed  dtlaens.  and  most  of  them  bold  to 
tae  oM  K»«fM«»'  attitude  of  the  caste  system. 
Dd  yoa  think  thay  would  dignify  tbe  labor- 
tag  aMB  by  allowtag  him  equal  rlghu  In 
JMirlran  srMtrstlon  practlcee?  Oh 
Tbat  wouldn't  be  cricket,  don't-cha- 
know.  A  lot  of  old  Brttlsh  common  Isw  is 
Btaed  In  with  Territorial  law,  so  that  legal 
practices  here  sometlmee  are  sstcailaMng. 
Aad  teeartabty  they  favor  certain  rl asses  of 
Billawiry— the  •ocalled  vppK-cnist.  A  poor. 
tttttarata  aatlva  was  recently  given  10  years 
for  stealing  some  sardines  and 
(being  hungry)  from  a  grocery 
another  local  native  received  similar 
for  forging  a  las  check.  (What 
•tolen  and  the  aBMwnti  may  not  be 
but  they  are  tatflcattvc.  I  have  for- 
poCtea  the  eaact  deuils  )  But  tbe  point  is 
ttat  poor  feUows  get  tt  in  the  neck  whUe 
Mf<«bo«  ogswdsri  get  off  tlghtiy  ■niaily 
a  large  torplus  sales  store  went  broka  and 
tbe  owner*  were  hauled  into  court  by  the 

tt  was  proved  that 
to  the  cora— books 
lU  r 
fully,  traatfartad  aeaounte— in  Aort 

-bdlf  mlUkMi  tfoUars  was  milked— 
-to  be  blunt      Kething   as   yet 
to  the  eulpriu.    Tbey  are  fn 
•n;oytB«  tlfa.     WhUe 
E.v.ng  to  Mars  for  si 


But  to  get  back  to  the  waMfffiaat  strike. 
It  u  more  than  a  nasre  disagreement  betwaaa 
>adoraa  It  is  •  concerted 
ID  MM  or  crlppla  unloBlam  in  ths  is- 
isnds  ThasiaeafforlBcaraMaxabatagbaiped 
by  the  ptuaappla.  sugar.  Mataoa  latsraata 
sU  have  g*t\ced  up  to  smesh  unloalam  or 
deal  It  a  crippling  blow.  While  this  la  pos- 
■IMy  an  opinion  (on  my  part)  I  am  swe 
Iniaatlgatlon  wtU  afaow  that  (through  the 
cau>loy«rs'  couacll)  all  tbe  big  companies 
snd  many  small  cut  flu  are  Joined  in  a  mas- 
ter effort  to  break  the  union. 

Hence,    no   matter   whether   we   may    like 
the  ILWU  or  Harry  Bridges,  we  must  over- 
look parsoaal  factors  snd  be  slert  to  what  U 
going  on  Coward  destroying  unionUm— as  a 
defease    sveapon    of    tbe    common    worksr. 
Cleverly  and  In  a  foul  aManer.  the  employers 
are  playing  up  conuntailBm  and  hatred  for 
Dildgas   to  gain   their  end.     The   principle 
taeolead  U  far  greater  than  Bridges  or  tbe 
l-up  cry  of  communism.     And  you 
ty  'be   sure   that   there   are    many    people 
who  are  thankful  that  you  see  through 
the   smoke   screen   and    that    you   have    the 
courage  to  tell  the  employers  and  Mr.  Steele 
facu  which  are  so  true  that  they  burn  like 
a  branding  Iron.    The  employers  do  not  want 
to  settle— yet.     They  intend  to  drag  It  out 
to    greater    lengths — sickening    the    people, 
winning  local   support— while  sU   the  time 
pvoaaaUng  how  thev  abhor  the  situation     The 
emplffyira   could    have   employed   mediation 
or  arbitration  the  first  few  day* — and  thlnga 
could  have  been  settled     But  that  wo«ddnt 
achieve  their  purpose      They  intend  to  utl- 
Ua*  special  laws  i  passed  by  bxitlicktng  leg- 
islators I —laws  which  patently  sre  Intended 
to  break  tbe  union.     (Recently  passrd  Terri- 
torial law*,  t 

Pardon  thU  lengthy  chat — but  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  let  you  know  that  many  of  ua  sre 
grateful  for  your  fine  stand  In  this  fight. 
It  U  satlafying  to  know  that  we  have  men 
in  Congreee  wtM  have  the  courage  to  stsnd 
up  for  what  is  right— even  if  it  entails  a 
fight  with  big  interests. 

This  letter  need  not  be  scknowledged  or 
answered.  Tou  are  too  busy.  Sanply  sc- 
cept  It  ss  a  pat  on  the  back  or  a  baarty  hand- 
froai  Hawaii 

riy  yours. 


Echoes  of  Empire  ' 


Tba  roll  of  chariots  In  ths  narrow  ways:^^a 
gltttartag  crowd  dose  thronglag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  MOaTH  DAKOTA 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSSMTATIVIS 
Friday.  August  29.  1949 

Mr  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  have  temporarily  embarked  upon 
financial  imperialism— dollar  diplo- 
macy—It may  be  well  to  pause  before  It 
Is  too  late. 

The  path  that  we  are  now  traveling 
will  end  in  national  siadde.  It  Is  a  path 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  naliooa. 
It  is  a  beaten  path  that  has  In  the  past 
and  will  again  lead  to  destruction.  I 
pray  that  w«  may  still  recover  our  better 
acnae  and  judgment. 

I  Include  in  my  remarks  a  poem  that 
should  appeal  to  all  intelligent  and 
thtnkinj  people.    Here  is  the  poem : 


Tba 


*3aboid  our  prograaat"  the  Assyrian  cried, 
viewing  banaatb  tba  brilliant  tOaaing 

•*y 

lofty  toward  tta  walla  of  aaa- 
brick,  tba  braaaa  galea,  tba 

ramparts  high. 


The  gleaming  flash  of  spears  benesth  tba 

•un.  tba  shaking  tread  of  conquering 

lagloea'  feet— 
•Behold   our   pujgraas   and   e-"~'--ntnent! 

We  sre  tba  people!     W  surely 

stand  " 

—And  speaking  thus  they 

The  moon  shines  cold  shove  the  desert  sands. 
The  thin  winds  whimper  lone  across  tba 
waste: 
The  shifting  dunes  long  since  have  rolled  and 
closed 
Above  dead  cities  ages-long  effaced. 
Ths  monaaients  snd  towers  sre  overthrown. 
Tba  t  a  Wats  moulder  in  the  sword  blade's 
rust. 
And  all  the  glory  that  tbe  past  has  known 
Has  cr\unbled.  like  the  tullders— into  dust. 


Hear  proud  E^pt's 
and     pvramids     and 


"Behold  our  progrees 

boast:     temple 

painted  stone: 
Oi^qmn  on  column  reared  beside  the  Nile; 

throughout  the  world  for  wealth  and 

science  known: 
Bleb  galleys  clustering  on  the  river's  flood; 

lesmlng  snd  srlsdom  sheltered  In  the 

hslls. 
Vast  monuments  of  power  on  ev-ry  hand; 

ranked    gods    of    stone    and    maasiva 

sculptured  walls- 
Behold   our   progrssB   and   enllgbtanmentl 

We  are  tba  peopia!    We  sbail  surely 

stand." 

—And  speaking  tbus  they  passed. 

The  Jackal  whines  smong  the  fsUen  stones, 
^s  painted  tombs  no  longer  guard  their 
dead: 
Tba  daaart  winds  disport  wttb  mummy  dust; 
Tba  gods  are  fallen  and  their  glory  (lad. 
Tbe  bats  at  even  flitter  forth  from  boles 
Wherein  aged  shreds  of  human  clay  are 
thrust; 
The  silken  aalla  aad  gttdad  glory  poles 
Have    cniaUilsd.    Bka   tbe    builders — Into 
diist. 


"Behold  our  prograaaf"    Bear  the  tramp  o< 

Rome:  legion  oa  legion  on  the  stoaa 

paved  ways. 
Clattar  of  charloU:  tread  of  marching  feet: 

standards  sblaae  beneath  the  morning 

rays; 
Mlstrees  of  all  the  world,  from  pine  to  palm; 

art  and  adornment  filched  from  every 

land: 
llonarchs    in    chains    behind    her    chariot 

wheels;   states  that  pay  tribute  to  a 

conqueror's  hand — 
"Bebold   our   progress    and   enlightenmantT 

We  are  the  people!    We  shall  surely 


ipaaklng  thus  they ; 

The  broken  pillars  in  the  Porum  lie. 

And  shattered  fragments  strew  the  Circus 
floor. 
The  loatbsoaM  beggars  cluster  In  the  stiade 
Of   walls  wboas  sctioes  legions   wake   no 
aaore. 

The  braxen  bucklers  turn  no  foaiaan's  ste^. 

The  short,  keen  sword  no  loager  aiakee  its 
thrust. 
And  all  the  empire  that  hailed  Caesar  lord 

Has  crumbled,  like  tu  ttillder* — into  dust. 


"Behold  our  pragraaa!* 

Csar    naelas  far  floag  aad  battle  flaci 

unfurled: 
Europe  a  checkertMard  of  blood  and  flame: 
their    legions    mustering    tlurcu^hout 

WhUe  red  the  ruin  roara. 
tbe  puny  votceai 
Each  on  the  other 

hear  once  agata  tba 


and  enlightenment! 
We  are  the  people!  We  shall  surely 
stand.  * 

as  they  speak  they  pt 
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TlM  «rM*M(agbu  fOm  bcDMtH  tb»  Ctunatl 

TIM  ctUOT  Amm:  Om  *Kld«  an  bUck  wttb 

Tb*  hlgbwmyi  Aak«  bcnMtb  tk«  tread  of 

ttm  needy  Mck  tn  vain  stai  ••aeal*  crait: 

Atwi  all  th«  gain  of  hard-wrou^t  ecatartw 

k  cmmbUntf.  vlth  Ita  Uiilldiw — tnto  duai. 


Zi»«in«  and  Americaa  J«wt 


EXTEN6ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

'  or  wsKOWsoi 

W  THE  HOCSE  OF  RlPRESlirrATITBB 
FridMV.  AMwnsi  2C.  2949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WlaeoBita.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Alfred  M.  t*«*it>i»i  it  •  Washington 
lawyer.  In  the  Sqjteinber  issue  of  Read- 
ers  Di«est  he  has  an  artide  enUUed 
•  Zionism  and  American  Jews."  He  is  a 
Jew  and  proud  of  it,  and  his  article  pre- 
sents a  different  view  than  that  of  the 
American  Ztonist.  I  am  extending  his 
article  in  the  Baodn  at  thia  pomt  in 
order  that  his  vtev  bmst  be  pccacntcd  to 
the  Members  of  Coocress  and  the  peopie 
of  this  country: 

AC'S  ru^  m  wo 
(By  Alfred  M.  TJHenthal ) 

trmm:  I  broa(ht  you  my  ^vru  and 

,whenboaitfcay«f«*Iwe»emUe:  in 

that  same  %^xit  I  tartng  ttiem  to  yMtoday. 

Only  last  year  a  new  wblte  fiag  wttb  atn^a 
blue  ilx-polnted  »tar  vaa  hcktsted  to  a  mast 
many  thoiMaoda  of  mOea  away  on  tbe  east 

of  Israel  la  the  lyndnl  of  a  new 
(tate.  with  ita  own  goremmeiit.  ar    _ 
policy.  laiv>*(*.  natlooal  anttacm.  and  oatb 
of  aUeflancc.  

And  thia  n«w  Sac  bas  brought  rtery  ana 
of  ua  S.OOO.OiO  ABiertcan  ctuama  d.  th« 
ancient  faltb  of  Jodah  to  a  parttnc  *■  **• 
road. 

judalam.  I  baw  fatt.  waa  a  ieU«looi  faitu 
which  knew  no  natHmal  i  Llun<iTlw,  to  which 
^  yank  ctttBMit  of  aay  coontry  eonld  adhere. 

m*  ^Mt^M  MoHtam  waa  and  la  a  naUonal- 
tat  ■BoeaaMBt  organiaid  to  raeonantat*  ^awa 

tbat  auch  a  aUte  aslata.  what  tm.  If  ^  I 
atlll  only  an  Amartean  who  beliavaa  tat  )«dai» 
taMt     Or  am  I— aa  ^^rcmc  Zlonlata  and  anU- 


orai 

tbat  groop? 

Let  ua  »tart.  Mother,  with  bow  I  fa«l  about 
thla  new  State  of  laraei  X  wlill  M  wl>»  I 
bopa  tbat  aeivral  bumtred  tbowaaad  aaAK> 
t«£  4vyi««^i^  paraona  wUl  find  In  It  a  happy 
I  bopa  tt  will  peoaper  aa  a  center  of 

ta  |tba  MMAa  Baat.  But— 
tta  fl^  WWB  flna  xalaad  oa  May  14. 
IMA.  I  bad  ao  lanililii  to  danoa  to  tba  street 
with  hysterical  Joy.  aa  did  ae  aiany  tn  Kew 
Tock  and  London.  For  X  waa  bom  and  re- 
an  Anwrlcan.  I  have  no  tlaa  with,  no 
for.  and  faai  no  mpoaaltdTiyiew  to 
And  I  balla«*  tbat  tba  ncva  bappl- 
I  cf  tba  Jam  tai 


The  Irlabf   Tbay  are  a  nattoo 
la  a  lilUlMi    IrlBlMBMB  bare  bava  laTt  Ireland 

tn 

from  every 

My  one  and  coly 

cA  aay  ballaf  tai  tba 
aCanaOod       ~ 
■aiillj  bare  below.    Bat  aay  faRb 

tnto  a  feeling  of  iiiiialj  tribal  kbi- 
all  okbera  wbo ' 
I  readoC 

tbc  Hatlkvah.  larael'a  nattaaal  anthem,  or 
aaa  yootb  groupa  raising  Istaal's  flag  baatda 
the  Stars  and  Strlpea.  I  am  outraged.  Tor 
Israel's  flag  and  anthem  ara  aymbola  of  a 
foreign  state;  they  are  noa  : 

Tba  moat  puweiful 
la  wt^  an  amwIraM  U  Jaalab  f aitb  Is  tu 
ootward  cloak  of  bmaaailarlatsm.  Tba 
argument  ruaM  tbat  Israti  waa  aat  up  prt- 
maiHy  as  a  bavan  for  the  paaaeutad.  tba 
ao  wby  abosdd  w«  be  critical? 
,  tba  tnitb  la  tbaa  laraal  waa  not 
craatcd  prtmarlly  for  dlaplacart  peraona.  In- 
artiela  S  of  tta  propoaad  easiatttuUaa 
tt  to  be  ''the 
Jewish  peopte." 

As  early  m  1917  Dr. 

is  ftrst  Prcatahent.  waa pawalataiaBg:  "We 

Jewish  suffering  tn  Baaala  or  any  otber  land. 
Tbcaa  suAertngs  have  nn«r  been  the 
ef 

.  aaTer.  a  recent  baad  0(  tba 
.declared:    Wai 
fouraquare 

u  not  an  ImmlpatloB  or  a  I 
but  a  moaaaaaat  to  rebuUd  the 
for  the  Jaartria  nation  tn  tbe  land  of 
And  what  la  the  a^tltwda  at  lafA 

to  tba  taiib  of  Jodtfam  bat 
saoBtnaaT  Oar  '*Ba- 
tlooaUty^  tbey  taalst  la  Jewiah.  no  matter 
xmder  what  Sags  we  were  bom:  and.  atnee  wa 
are  not  tn  Ivari.  we  live  "tn  tbe 
wmcb  Is  to  say  tn  exile.     And 


fORlgn  poHry.  but   their  actloaa 
IncTttaMa  result  of  Unng  under  the 
pltne  of  two  aatkmalbaBa.    Were  Hitler  tfttva 
today,  how  he  wmdd  lao^. 

The  platn  fact  la  tbat  we  Jewa  are  not 
a  raea  and  wa  abobid  not  let  tbe 
ptiswadt  TM  tbat  wa  are.     Proof  to  tba 
trary  Uea  in  PsliaHiiii.  plain  fnr  all  to 

Tou  bad  my  lattar.  mother,  from  my 
Army  furiougta  tbcrc.  I  waa  aeecwad  to 
in  my  antbortaaos  for  what  asy 
lata  had  <ban  fw  a  deaert  broagbt  to 
ftar  daaai  new  cttlea  ilalng  oak  of 
aaai  doaaa.  AD  cf  tbaaa  wuwdara  bad 
to  paas  whUe  ofily  a  few  fanatics  Ulked  of 
statrttood.  One  erenlng  I  went  to  see  a 
performance  of  an  opera  tn  Jtiumlini.  In 
tbat   tbaatcr  lobby   you   could 

a  glaiir  i  tbe 
ftaliiiiiMir  Jew  from  Poland,  tba 
■|i— irtwg  Baptisi-dic  Jew  from  nortb  AMaa 
or  TtHbey.  tba  Oeraaan  Jaw.  Jews  frooa  a 
score  of  eoantrtca— all  dlSarlng  in 
language,  manners,  aiMl  mental 
I  had  Tiaaal  proof  of  tbe  aigumanta  of 

at  the 


Ourlon.  In  bis  flrst  apaaeb  after  tbe  bncB 
electtona.  "save  the  remnants  of  Israel  In  the 
Diaspora.    We  must  alao  save  th^r  poaata 
atana.    Wttboot  these  two  thlnfi,  wa  iball 
not  bund  tbla  eountij." 

So  the  vast  Boolat  ptopagspda  machine 
strlws  to  cement  natlotial  tlea  between 
Israel  and  all  perscma  of  Jewish  faith.  And 
—  ■""■■g  money  to  Israd  la  only  a  small  part 
of  our  supposed  Obligation.  The  deeper  ob- 
jectives are  gtvcn  by  Or.  Margoshes.  an  execu- 
tive of  tba  Aaaarlcan  section  of  the  Jewlsb 
Agencv,  aa  batng: 

"—to  ZlfOtibM  world  Jewry  •  •  •  to 
eatsMlah  ZIonlat  bagsmnny  over  tba  devel- 
oping Jewish  caaBBaaltlcB  tbraagboot  the 
world.-* 

Daniel  FMaeb.  newly  ciactad  prsatdant  of 

tbat  nba  Amari- 
arrtve  at 

tha  limllslihi  conchialon  that  the  all-day 
scboal  plua  a  chain  of  sinnanar  cai^a  ia  tba 
only  aotntlon  to  the  prutilaw."  and  tbat  ~wa 
to  aand  to  lanel 

u  to  live  aa 

tba 

with  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  state.    It  haa 
but 

fotgotten  tha 


tells  me  thoae  foreign  Jews 
are  ezclusfrety  my  peoftfe — tbat  I  sbould  ba 
doaer  to  tbem  than  to  Bob  MeOmrick.  tba 
kid  OBI  tbe  block  with  whom  I  uaed  to  ;4ay 
bal!:  or  to  Nick  Galbralth.  who  roomed  next 
to  me  at  Oom^;  or  Dave  DaVlvler  wttb 
wtaoB  I  aliaWetl  la  law  aebool — tbat  man  la 


.  _  tfao  teamed.  Mother,  that  stgi'c- 
la  not  aoMy  tbe  faolt  <«  the  other 

Part  of  tbc  reapanaiMn^  Is  on  ov 
True,  tbc  Jew  la 
by  CbrlstlaBS.  but  tt  Is 


remain.    This  Is  why  many 
fed  at  hcoaa  only  with 
carry  tbdr  JawWmaaa  «b  tbdr 
are   extremely 
to  their  i 

An  of  tbla  I 
forftva.    After  aB.  tjOM, 
oat  by  Rltlar  and  antl- 
CTcn  tn  Amcnea.     Why 
not  be  at  least  a  Uttlc 
think     moat     non-Jews 
when    anyone    crltteiaaa. 
either  ZIoolam.  tbc 
hysterical  bcbavlor  of 
wa  bavs  no  rl^A  to 

la  any  laBgfan  oae  < 
of  fanaticB  who  hate  thoae  of 
Such  fanatlea  ara  not  n 
tant.    It  Is 

to 


i 


our 
I  am  aara  tbat  tt  wa 

persuaded  to  dtvlda 


aormairy  ftvii 
only  to 


a  group  ara 
love  vrblcb  people 


aataU 
of  GeraaaA  ancestry  tbat  they 
tayalty  to  Gcrasany.  and  set  up  tn 
Amiorica  youth  campa  dedicated  to  German 
cotaataf 

ay  we  see  Zloolats  beaaUac  of  Jci 
political 
around 


to  ttetr  native  land,  tt  can 


Bavin  when  ha  aitlsas  bars  to  aign  tbc  At- 
iHitlc  Pact.  Hew  York  stores  plastered  with 


that  I,  too.  suffered 

s  Jew.    I  have  felt  tbc  arrows  ef  < 

tion.     In  my  deep  hurt  I  have  cried  out.    But 

when  aosnctblng  goaa  wrooff  tn  my  rriattone 

with  uua  fcg^ I asoid tbabaMS  a 

that  tt  happened  foat  boeaiHe  I  am  a 

Such  self -pity  is  comdaatlnK.  bat  tt  la 

wraog  and  therefore  daapsaenk 

Tbere  la  today  a  deep  split  among  Ameri- 
cana of  tba  Jewish  faith.  Tbe 
the  mora  vocal;  tbcy  have 
poUtlcal  power.  Bat  they  do  not  veaft  for 
an  ef  OS.  and  X  baps  not  lar  BBOBl.  Os  tba 
otber  sida  tbara  la  far  bartania,  «aa  Aaaarl- 
can Council  for  Jodalaai.  which  inaista  that 
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Um  n«tkmal»«i  at  1mtm»1  must  be  ooaflMd 
to  tb«  boVBatttflM  at  that  state.  Thar*  ara 
I  otbar  Java  without  any  aOlla- 
judatam  aa  a  rallflKm  and 
to  &»V^  n  into  a  cheap  raetel  na- 
rhlch  ooapitw  vtth  their  Amerl- 


II 


vhcn  ••  proteat  the  right  of  the  Zion- 
i  lo  0pmk.  aa  AaDarlcan  Jewry  on  the  quea- 
^  uCr>lt1ne.  «•  are  told  that  Jews  should 
not  taa  tflNBtMd.  »Mt  not  Debt  amoog  tham- 
Mlvea  ott  PalHCto*  or  any  oUkartaraa.  And 
U  we  still  speak  out  agalnat  what  we  feel  is  a 
trend,  we  And  ouraelvea  revUed 
j^tA  as  traitcca.  Coercion,  often 
,mm^.  freqiienUy  sllencae  the  freethinker. 
,«,  why  should  Americans  of  Jewish  faith 
h»  any  moca  unltad  on  qoMUons  of  American 
lOT««cn  policy  than  ara  Praabyterlans.  Bap- 
ttau.  or  Methodists?  _     ^ 

•  Have  we  forfottan  the  words  <rf  Woodrow 
WUson  m  1915  when  he  warned  all  Amari- 
«aaa  -Too  cannot  bacoma  true  Americana 
If  aoa  think  of  yowaa»i»aa  in  jroupa.  A  man 
wh^thlnka  «t  hlwislt  aa  baloodnc  to  a  par- 
ticular nattaoal  group  to  America  has  not 
wt  miiimi  an  American.  And  a  man  who 
1q^  «».«m  you  to  trade  on  your  nationality 
SbM  worthy  to  lire  under  the  stars  and 

'  VoUtlclans  of  both  parties  who  In  the  last 
•iMUon  pUyad  to  the  Jewish  toU  in  con- 
aactlon  with  Israel  wUl  do  weU  to  reread 
thnaa  worda. 

The  anawer  to  bigotry  and  antlaemltiam 
doea  not  lie  in  fanatical  Jewiah  nationalism. 
Of  eouraa.  the  blowing  up  of  the  King  David 
glng  of  the  two  British  ser- 
Bta.  tba  aasamtaMttan  of  Bernadotte.  the 
iiiH^srrs  at  Arab  wohmb  and  children  at 
DiOT  Tasln  ware  aU  acta  at  tiny  groups  But 
they  have  weakened  the  moral  and  spiritual 
stature  of  the  T-orlds  uldsat  religion.  Israel  s 
t«rroriat  Balgin  aiMl  Hollywood  s  Ben  Hecht. 
who  •Baourafod  such  Uwteesneaa  by  saying. 
-■vary  time  you  Jat  fo  with  your  guns  at 
the  Brttlah  betraynrs  of  your  homeland,  the 
Jews  of  Amarlca  ouUu  a  little  holiday  In 
their  haartt"— aueh  people  are  doing  the 
Jews  mora  barm  than  any  words  which 
Ouebhale  spoka. 

There  was  no  holiday  In  my  heart,  nor  in 
that  of  the  laU  RabU  J  L.  Magnes.  preai- 
dent  of  the  ■abrew  UnlTerslty  In  Jer\isalem. 
wte  MM  sadly.  foUowtx^  that  Hecht  state- 
MMl:  "W*  bad  alwaya  thought  that  uonlam 
would  diminish  antlsamitlsm  in  the  world. 
We  are  witneea  to  the  oppoaiu  " 

All   too   many   Christians   have   supportad 
ksm  because  they  felt  thmt  Jews,  having 
,  paraaeutad.  should  now  have  what  thay 
w«M-^«lMUMr  it  la  good  or  bad  tor  tbem. 
CbrMlHb  laadMa  can  balp  ua  graaUy.     But 
ChrtstiMi  VMpathy  for  Jawa^Mld  ba 
urad  BOl  tm   terms  of  eoppart  toi 
laMoaalimi  to  dMant  laraal  but  in  ac 
taif  us  M  frtonda.  nal^bora.  and  Orst-daaa 
cttMana  at  this  our  country.     That  la  true 
ltbm»l  Chrtatlanlty.  and  also.  Mother,  good 
jatetem.  that  Ana,  old  faith  which  you  Uught 
naa  M  a  Uttle  chUd. 


0«r  G»U  Uki  Our  Mosey  and  Um 
Clriatu   ImW«flM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  COMFTON  I.  WHITE 

ov  maao 

in  TWM  Boon  or  mmnBarrATivn 

Thursdat.  Aueiut  25.  194$ 

Ux.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr  SpMfear. 
whita  Um  eooiroversy  coooerniat  tlM 
OovtroBMieirotrsin  In  CblBA  and  Um 


white    paper    Is    running  through    the 
press  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Just  who  we  are  dealing  with  In  China 
and  the    'mysterious  ways  of  the  wily 
Chinee."     It  appears  that  things  have 
turned  out  for  us  In  China  just  about  as 
we  could  expect  when  we  entrusted  our 
gold  and  money  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  notorious  Soong  family  of  Chinese 
iMnkvs  and  financiers   who  have   an- 
nend    the    Chinese     military     leader. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  married  a  Soong. 
Doubtless  the  American  taxpayer  will 
be   interested   In   the   facts  concerning 
China    presented    in    the    issue    of    the 
United  SUtes  News  and  World  Report 
for  August  M.  from  which  the  following 
l5  taken: 

United  States  gold  worth  •220.000.000  at 
the  United  States  price  of  »35  per  ounce  was 
■«nt  to  China  under  the  1»42  agreement. 
The  Chinese  Government  announced  that 
the  gold  would  be  sold  to  the  public  to  check 
InlUtlon.  On  the  baaU  of  nformatlon  given 
to  United  Statea  oaclals.  what  happened  was 

this: 

When  the  gold  went  on  sale  at  a  date  and 
for  a  price  secretly  decided  upon  by  high 
olBclala.  the  insiders  and  their  agenu  were 
first  m  line.  They  carried  suitcaaea  full  of 
infUted  Chinese  currency.  They  bought 
moet  of  the  gold,  keeping  It  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  whUe  gold  prices  soared. 

How  much  the  insiders  made  out  of  this 
gold  is  a  matter  of  guesswork.  United  States 
Treasury  oAelala  in  China  were  told  that 
about  •  100  000.000  worth  of  gold  was  sold  to 
the  public  up  to  June  80.  IMS.  but  they  do 
not  know  what  was  sold  after  that  date  In 
any  event,  the  gold  buyara  did  not  take  their 
gold  out  of  the  country  immediately.  Most 
of  them  uaed  It  aa  security  for  loans  of  caah 
which  they  used  to  speculaU  In  rice  and 
other  foodstuffs,  thus  Incraaaing  InfUtion. 
defeating  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
gold  waa  intended  Oold  prleca  In  China  re- 
cenUy  reached  $75  an  ouiice.  whUe  Chlneae 
currency  uaed  to  buy  the  gold  vanlahad  to 
rimawsy  infUtlon.  By  the  time  the  toatdara 
realised  their  proflu  and  left  the  country, 
the  money  they  had  made  based  on  the  origi- 
nal gold  purchases  ran  Into  hundrada  of  mU- 
lions  of  United  SUtes  dollars. 

United  Statea  dollars,  actual  currency  to- 
taling $200,000,000.  were  anothar  source  of 
private  profit.  The  money  wm  deliTarad  to 
the  Chlneae  Government  aa  a  fund  for  the 
eventual  redemption  In  United  States  dol- 
lars at  savings  eartlflcatea  and  10-ycar  boadi 
tauad  by  tb«  Cliinsae  Government.  Tbaas 
ware  to  be  sold  to  the  public 

American  odlctalj  watching  theee  securities 

found  that  they  attracted  few  purchaaers  at 

■ral.  though  they  sold  at  one-Dfth  the  price 

of  United  States  dollars  on  the  free  market. 

Apparently  Chlneae  doubted  that  the  securl- 

tiM  would  really  be  honored  in  United  States 

currency  when  they  matured.     In  addition. 

tbeaa  aecuntlee  drew  only  4  perea&t  OMrmt 

WhUe  cauneae  money  landws  got  ■•  mucH  aa 

40  percant. 

Suddenly,   however,   the  Government  an- 

that  the  savings  carttflcataa.  giOO.- 

_  worth  at  them  i  adeem  able  within  3 

to  Unitad  Btotaa  dollars,  had  been  over- 

subacrlbed.    Informers  toM  ^liuarlf  n  oftclals 

that  insiders  had  taken  ow  tba  Issue.     Aa 

the  insldwa  bad  kaowa.  tbsss  swtMiistea 

were  in  fae*  ledaasaad  to  Unltad  lalas  eur- 

raney.  while  the  provuton  for  Unltad 

doltar  redemption  of  Uu  lO-yaar  ^ 

revoked  in  194« 

Agato.  waalihy  CMmm  witb  aoBaeettaas 

In  tba  On mwH  lad  prodtad.    fusiifs 

Who  held  bonds  aaleadsd  them  before  1M«. 
And  agato  mual  at  tba  proAU  in  Ualtsd 
■laiss  dollars  remained  tarta*  tba  •owatry. 
workup  mr-  tba  amsrnaMBt's  edort  to 
stabtun  Gkiaa^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  MorrH  daxota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  are  now 
holding  hearings  and  are  considering  H. 
R.  5594,  an  administration  bill.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  guarantee  loans  for  international 
profiteers  in  any  venture  that  they  may 
go  into  In  foreign  lands. 

It  is  part  of  the  disastrous  policy— *nd 
I  say  disastrous  deliberately — of  our 
State  Department  to  extend  financial 
imperialism,  to  control  the  world  by 
American  dollars  for  our  one-worlders. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  have  no  opportunity  to 
become  fully  acquainted  with  these  un- 
American  proposal."! — proposals  that  will 
mean  death  to  our  Republic  if  not  halted. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  proposals 
were  not  made  the  Issue  in  the  1948  Pres- 
idential campaign.  It  is  regretted  that 
the  Republican  Party  did  not  make  this 
the  issue  by  selecting  a  candidate  who 
believed  in  our  Republic  rather  than  In 
capitalistic  Imperialism  of  the  world. 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  by  inserting 
herein  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
by  Harry  S.  Barger  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  in  opposiuon  to 
H.  R.  5594. 
Here  to  the  statement: 

BTsmiawT  suaMrrm)  to  thx  HOtns  sainaxa 
ajfo  cuBBZMCT  coMMxms  BT  BASST  s.  SAsaaa 
ON  ?y»»'p  or  THS  NanoMAL  bcowomic  cotm- 
ciL.  IMC.,  m  uawiaiiKni  to  h.  a.  ssa4 
This  statamant  la  wifcatjttail  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  National  leoriowiic  Council.  Inc.. 
Knptre  State  Building.  New  York.  N.  T..  to 
oppomttoo  to  H.  R.  ft6M. 

TlM  Wattonsl  Iconomle  Council.  Inc..  Is 
a  Boapndlk  prlvata  organlaaticm  supportMl 
bf  MMlidiartwia  at  its  members  aad  MaaidB 
for  tha  promotion  of  sound,  economical,  and 
ooastltuttonal    government    in    the    Unltad 


Tha  broad,  unusual  policy  propose  by  tha 
bill  is  "That  It  U  tha  poUcy  of  the  Unltad 
Statea,  to  the  interest  of  iu  people  as  well 
aa  that  of  other  peoples,  to  promote  the  de- 
XX  at  aeoaamtcally  uadardareloped 
at  tha  worM."  aad.  U  enacted  toto  law. 
tha  Bxport-Import  Bank  of  Waahtogton  wlU 
be  empowered  to  gtmrantea  United  Statea 
private  capital  inwated  in  productive  enter- 
abroad  which  contribute  to  ecoooaalc 
int  to  loislgn  eoui 
peculiar  to  sach  tamstaMnta. 
The  policy  declared,  and  the  objectl^ 
thereof,  are  moat  unusual:  and  a 
sldaratlon  of  them  may  well  Iw  likened  unto 
thto  Oovanuaant  guarwtitsstac  tha  paymfsnt 
of  a  MMrtrm  lottery  tkkM  ta  wary 
wbo  toaasts  in  one.  Tba  bill. 
dsaignad  to  launch  tha  Preatdentt  b(M.  909 
plan  for  sMli^^'^g  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
tha  wodd.  Is  aatottBdtog  to  its  provisions 
and  laigllaalloaa.  Oaa  must  wonder  why 
I  pMpoaid  for  tba  Isport-Impart 
(Saaaosd  wiMlty  with  American  dol- 
lara)  mldht  not  wall  have  been  propcaed  for 
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hy  the  World  Bmk  for 
tlon.  vhlch  Is  flnmncrd  wltb  cootrftraaaM  of 
nuuij  nattons,  tnetodtng  tbc  United 

me  Hattanal  Bcooaintc  Ooacll.  Inc. 
gmnU  the  objects  sod  yuipows  of  H.  S. 
S5M  ss  ex*^remelj  dsogotms.  In  the  rery 
nattm  at  thUfC*.  ••  the  tin  recttcs — "risks 
peculiar  to  witSi  tanastmnt*" — the  prorl- 
■Khm  vlU  add  liiiwi—iiisWj  to  the  mar* 
than  H3SJ6BjllMjB0e  oC  mttknal  debt  and 
contingent  UsblUtles  vhlch  our  people  mart 
pay  and  dlachar^.  II  the  propoaed  fordfn 
InTcstmenU  are  good  rawigh  to  make  at  all. 
why  should  not  American  biTCstars  in  them 
be  left  to  ttai4r  own  Jodgmcnt  snd  derlecs. 
as  they  have  InTarlabfy  been  In  the  past? 
Why  should  all  the  American  people,  through 
the  Ooremment.  fuarmntce  them  or  any 
part  of  them,  tf  they  arc  worthy  of  AmiTlran 
risk  capital? 

It  is  veU  kncvn  that  Ifanhall-plan  dollars 
hsTe  been,  snd  are  betnc.  UMd  to  imdervrttc 
and  Inance  the 
ImtiOB  or  the  British 
the  economies  at  other  Marshall-plan 
Marshalt-plan  dollars  have  also 
to  finanee  the  cstahUrtiment  at 

have  found  it 
fac- 

tortas  abroad  to  awAd  the  ID  effects  at  the 
SUte      Dcpartment-nccotlatcd     reciprocal- 

A  Ieadli«  eeonomlst  of  United  Natkms  re- 
cently kcid  th^t  the  United  State*  has  need 
its  puUic  funds  In  the  letihUihrnetit  rf  tn- 
for  keen  UMU|wUttan  tat  for«i|;n 
and  that  the  United  »ates  vlU  be 
.  for  a  loos  time,  to  make  up  dol- 
lar shortages  of  foreign  natkas.  and  oCbar- 
vlas  to  Hn»ngt»  go^  natloiia-  A  pro^ttncnt 
■nropean  recently  said,  in  substance:  t>tve 
of  tlw  Inennes  of  any  foreign 
to  mefee  good  any  doi- 
It  has.  aeid  I  will 
to  tfwv  yofu  the  dollar 

H.  R.  4405 
Kzport-Import 
can  investments;  nor  doee  it  spedfy  or  limit 
the  »—"—«-  of  eneh  invaatmenta  the  hank 


of  the  in- 


NatiMal  Fara  Pdkj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  HZW   MHK"4> 

in  THK  SENATE  OF  THl  UMTED  8TATIS 

Mondaif.  August  29  (legisiatire  dtnf  of 
Thursdaw,  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Ur  President.  I  ask 
It  to  have  inserted  in 


tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rxooks  an  address 
entiUed  "NaUonal  Farm  Pidicy."  which 
I  delivered  at  the  twoity-flrst  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Institute  of  Coop- 
eratkm,  UniTerstty  <rf  Wisomsin.  Madi- 
son. Wis..  Friday.  August  M.  1949. 

Tbcfe  beiDg  no  objection,  tbe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto, 
a;  follows: 

I  hsTe  vmntcd  to  dlaenss  with  yov  today 
national  farm  poliey.  Surety  the  ereata  of 
the  last  few  weeks  hidlente  how  widely  the 
thfnklng  of  Members  of  Ooogram  and  term 
U  aili  1 1  is  apart  and  that  (act  shoald  Indi- 
cate to  us  the  neeeestty  for  conthmM  dls- 
cQssian  of  what  a  k»g-range  agrlctiltnral 
poUey  and  program  should  be. 

The  htotory  of  the  devdopnent  of  sgrl- 
CQitaral  thhaki^  In  ttle  oBWatey  f?^.  *^ 

OB  this  cuuUnemt.    Oeorge  Waeh- 

tf^i^B  f^  ^t^^  fl^flsa  woKHssftw  Car^ncre 
of  tils  day.  in  his  last  ■asaeect  to  Ooagiees 
adrocated  the  uae  of  pwhUc  funds  _tei  aid  of 
agriculture  and  ur^cd  tte  eetobilifc— m>  of 

to  coOeet  and  diffnae  agrteolfemal 

that  early  ice- 
not  too 
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K  enacted  into  law.  H.  tL  SCM  i 
emne  a  vehicle  to 
of  imirWen  capital  tat 


capital  and: 
plana  and 
poaed.  may  well 
tire 
Mattwi 

Iks.  J.  Preatoa  Irwin,  of 
a  BMrnher  of  the  Leagm  of 
and  of  the  United  < 


The    Morrfll 
to  about 
of  t^  States  an 
to  SMOO  acres 

they 


Ohio. 


the  law  of  May  1*. 

Deparcment     of 
Land  Grant  CoUcge 
a  weeks,  granting  to 
amouBK  of  pobiiekaa 

ted  In  the  OouciMa- 
Ths«  waa  a  iatrnp  of  M  years  before  the 
t  ot  the  Hsttch  Ag!*patHW^«a|imimant 
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by  a  rdlanee  on  the  therapeutic  Taloe  of 
hard  work. 

Tev.  these  were  great  steps  In  the  dtvelflv 
of  a  (arm  poliey.  Ihe  land-grant 
the  experiment  statiopa,  the  Bzten- 
Serrlce — they  served  the  country  with 
extreme  succees  as  long  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  land  and  (airly  easy  home- 
steading  laws  by  which  It  could  be  obtained. 
A  few  poliey  rcAneownts  were  sdded.  such  aa 
the  act  of  llOS  with  reference  to  ooofwrattto 
marketing,  but  in  the  main  this  great  foun- 
dation of  agrtenltural  policy  stayed  tahty 
Intact  unta  the  years  of  deprc  " 
the  crash  of  1939.  There  had  liecn 
to  produce  pCTmanent  price 
Twice  the  Mdfary-Haogen  bills 
by  Oongrea  only  to  rccelre  a 
Teto.  It  WW  not  oatll  the  early  thtrtim  that 
substantial  addtthms  were  made  to  the  agri- 
cultural program.  In  quick  sneeeeelan  there 
was  tisssurt  the  rarm  Oedit  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Acts  of  1983.  the  Soil  Caa- 
serra  toe  Act  of  1985,  the  Rural  Bcctrtilea- 
tioD  Act  of  1999.  the  Baakhead-Joaes  Act  of 
1997.  and  the  AgliuMtmal  AlMM9wiiiit  Act 
and  the  Pederal  Oop  In^oraner  Act,  both 
of  1998. 

Under  the  great  charter  of  thei 
stre  steps  in  (arm  lcr,ldatlao  we 
creatian  of  action  agrsdcs — th^^ 
credit  Oorporatian,  the  Boral 
Administration,  tbm  Soil 
ice,  the  Farm  Secortty 
estabUahcd  (oar  rsgkmai  leaMKli  labora- 
tories  u^ileh  have  proeed  their  worth  in 
potnttog  ahead  to  the  utfff  tinn  of  adenea 
in  the  devetofaaent  of  better  rarietlca.  In 
^fH»  prcrentiOB  of  dleenee  and  in  the  tfe- 
eovery  of  new  taes  for  the  oatpeit  of  our 
acrienttaral  lands.  In  thoae  f  years  we 
■i~ii  ■    ii    ^  -  -  --  ^B^BaBi  m^ti^rmUtMtM^    ^K»  erected 

new    sUuetuiea    on    the    fooDdatlans    of 
earUcr  endeavor.    We  uamittod  fairly  w^ 

the  blueprints  (or  an  agrieuttural 
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w«r  but  for  •  period  of  3  year*  following  th« 
teiminatlon  of  hoBtUUle*.  Tbat  meant  that 
«bUI  Dat—fcar  Si.  iMt.  aost  agricultural 
pMgagiB  vara  guarantead  raaaonably  high 
tevala  of  prtoa  Mipport  at  a  time  when  world 
food  naadi  BMit  poaalbla  and  prcflUbt*  al- 
Baoat  unllmttad  production. 

It  wa«  IB  that  aunoaphere  that  I  began  to 
taava  aoB*  itiniMr""T  for  the  devclop- 
■^  c<  — ttiTT*'  tarm  poUcy.  There  had 
baaa  wlaWMiari  within  th«  IteparUnant  of 
Agriculture  a  committee  of  poetwar  poUcy 
through  wboee  studies  It  wae  hoped  that  wa 
would  be  ready  for  the  end  of  the  war  when 
It  tff"**  and  that  we  would  have  ready  to  lay 
h$len  the  CaagraM  and  the  people  of  this 
country  a  blueprint  which  would  ahow  exact- 
ly bow  agzicultura  ahould  perform  In  the 
years  Immediately  following  the  war.  Tet 
Xt^  waaka  \hat  followed  VJ-day  showed  how 
that  hope  had  been.  We  spent  the 
„,.»d  hour*  a<  long  days  In  the  Depart- 

Bt  at  Agneultura  aiMnwnng  qxiestlons  as 

to  why  wa  did  not  remoea  all  oontrola  from 
this  or  that  cosnmodlty.     We  wreatlad  with 
oonsiuMr  subsidies  osi  milk  and  t 
•tdtaa  on  cftUe.     We  bad  to  rush 
Into   conqueied   countries    to   estimate    the 
BHd  for  food.    The  victor  In  a  modem  war 
dOM  mOi  rush  In  to  setae  the  large  booty  that 
his  conqitssf  has  brought  him.    He  marcfaaa 
aobarly  into  a  devastated  land  whoaa  ladua- 
trlas  and  wboaa  agriculture  have  both  gone  to 
pot,  whoaa  people  are  emaciated  by  the  star- 
vation and  privation  of  war  and  whf«e  gov- 
aniaHita  ar«   weak  and   unimaginative   for 
tha  tMk  at  rebuilding  their  stricken  lands. 
The  Tletar  suffers  along  with  the  vanquished 
at  tha  and  of  the  struggle,  and  our  country 
was  no  exception  to  that  rule.     We  were  so 
busy  trying  to  find  food  for  hungry  mouths 
that  all  at  our  well-laid  schemes  for  shrink- 
ing American  sgrlcullure  to  the  point  where 
It  had  been  prewar  had  to  be  laid  on  the 
abelf  and  virtually  forgotUn. 

While  we  were  busy  with  the  burdens  of 
ttJPliV  to  suppiaaMnt  the  diets  of  several 
buaAad  million  people  and  supply  all  the 
food  to  much  of  tha  population  of  many 
lands,  there  was  one  eompansatlng  factor 
and  that  was  that  we  did  not  have  to  wrestle 
vtUt  tha  surplusee  that  cotUd  have  quickly 
firaa  tha  expanded  output  of  our 
Bachlne   had   It   not   been   for 

joei»  to  other  lands  both  to  feed 

our  expeditionary  forces  who  still  remained 
there  and  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
that  came  to  us  when  our  flag  flew  over  stich 
widely  saparatad  capitals  as  Boom.  Italy,  aad 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

But  the  problem  was  there,  even  though 
temporarily  crowded  Into  the  background. 
In  thoae  hours  we  reconstituted  within  the 
Department  of  AgrlciUture  a  committee  on 
postwar  program  planning.  We  began  to  sur- 
aaf  asala  our  experience  and  to  concern  our- 
nHaa  not  to  much  with  questions  uf  price 
aa  with  thoaa  programa  for  utUlaaUoo  of  tha 
aoU  and  lu  products.  Out  of  thoea  stttdlaa 
«MM  tba  OeparUDant's  teatUBony  before  tba 
WMiti seelninl  Oosaaaltteas  on  Agriculture  oo 
April  31  and  October  %.  7.  and  t.  1M7. 

It  Is  not  my  porpoae  here  to  repeat  tba 
teatlmony  I  gave  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  ttoa  opaning  of  those  hearliigs.  But  briefly 
I  tried  to  avaluate  (1)  how  much  food  aiul 
flber  wa  naeded  or  could  raaaasably  aspect 
to  uae.  (3)  what  thoae  naadi  meant  la  tarma 
ot  farm  acreage  and  types  of  fai-ming.  and 
(3)  what  programs  might  be  needed  to  help 
In  the  balance  between  commodity  ra^HlM* 
mants  and  production. 

I  have  rsvlawad  that  taatlmooy  recently 
•ad  I  am  ao«  too  «ipiMMad  with  tt.  I  aiig- 
geatad  than  that  v*  aaodad  to  wndernhM 
the  parity  formula,  that  we  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  eatahUah  a  rigid  system  of  price 
relatkmahlps.  and  that  we  needed  to  And 
meaaa  at  watowagi—nt  for  cimmm  tm  fgo- 
ducuoa. 


We   had   developed   In   the   Department   a 
chart  that  repreeented  vreeks  of  study.     We 
had  calculated  the  estimated  utUlaaUon  of 
American  food.     We  had  mulUplled  an  as- 
sumed per  caplU  food  coaaampOOB  Qgotost 
the  millions  who  iTotild  ba  tatag  tka*  food. 
We  tried  to  divide  the  total  farm  acrM0»  (rf 
thU  coimtry  Into  the  various  types  of  soU 
and  tried  to  calculate  how  many  acres  could 
use   intertilled   crops,    how   many   could    be 
planted  to  cloee-gruwlng  crope  and  summer 
fallcw,  how  much  should  be  In  fruits,  how 
much  In  pasture,  how  much  In  graxlng  lands 
and  In  forasu.  and  we  came  out  with  the 
belief  that  If  all  the  land  of  the  United  Statee 
was  fanned  as  well  as  we  knew  how  so  that 
the  soil  might  be  conserved,  so  that  there 
might  be  forests  on  the  slopes  of  hUU  to 
hold  bftck  the  run-off  and  prevent  erosion— 
that  If  we  did  the  best  Job  of  farming  that 
we  ootild  for  this  generation  and  the  gen- 
erations  yet   to  come,   we   had   Just   about 
enot^h  soil  to  do  the  Job  properly  and  we 
would  have  very  little  sxirplus  for  export  to 
other  lands. 

I  still  think  that  the  beat  national  farm 
program  Is  the  steady  effort  to  put  Into  op- 
eratloi^  In  this  country  Is  a  pattern  for  agrl- 
culiire  that  will  achieve  this  balance  be- 
tween nutritional  needs  and  efficient  farm- 
ing. With  all  the  farm  gadgeU  we  have  de- 
vlaed  and  with  all  the  apadal  price  programs 
we  can  operate.  I  know  of  no  program  as 
useful  and  as  satisfactory  as  one  that  oon- 
servee  our  soil  and  thereby  brings  Into  bal- 
ance the  production  of  food  we  need  and  the 
beet  use  of  the  scree  on  which  we  grow  It. 
That  Is  our  true  national  farm  policy. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  people  who  will 
say  that  such  talk  Is  all  very  good  but  that 
wa  have  a  problem.  That  Is  a  problem  of 
Bsooatlng  surpluses.  I  know  that  thoae  sur- 
pluaes  exist  and  that  some  of  them,  particu- 
larly thoaa  la  cotton,  com.  wheat,  and  prob- 
ably potatoes,  win  be  worse  In  1950  than  they 
have  been  In  1940.  But  I  remember  also  that 
the  continued  high  level  of  agrlciUture  sup- 
ports during  the  years  following  tha  ter- 
mination of  hostllltlea  under  tha  Staagall 
leflalotlon  was  dealfaad  to  glea  fanaara  a 
chaaea  without  swiieeslea  flnanclal  loas  to 
readjust  their  production  patterns  and  get 
back  Into  a  mere  realistic  schedtile  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  landa. 

It  hasnt  worked  out  that  way  During  the 
war  end  under  the  spur  of  high  Incentive 
prlcee,  the  famter*  of  this  country  Increased 
their  wheat  plantings  11.000.000  scree  over 
the  prewar  flguree.  We  thought  acreage 
would  ahrlnk  In  the  year  which  followed  tha 
tarmlnatlon  of  8tea<all  supports  but  thay 
haven't.  Here  are  the  flgxn-ee;  The  aven^ 
wheat  acreage  for  the  10  years  ending  IMS 
WM  tnxmfiOO:  for  IMfl  tha  ■mi^  was  71.- 
MM.OOO  aad  for  1949  the  flgura  la  79.481  000 
Thoaa  figures  show  the  period  of  high  rigid 
supports. 

ITie  story  of  com  Is  not  quite  so  bad  but 
tha  supply  situation  Is  dlMOuraglng.  Tha 
svaraga  of  corn  plantings  for  the  10  year* 
endtag  in  \94*  was  00  063.000  seres,  in  1943 
the  screnge  was  U.439.000  and  In  1949  It  U 
•6  730,000.  The  slae  of  thte  year's  oora  crop 
will  dcubtlees  booat  tha  c  jrry^ovar  to  131  per- 
cent of  normal. 

The  IxMVltahIa  raeult  of  sucb  plantings  Is 
that  the  chart  wa  had  prepared  tu  show  bow 
there  ralfht  be  a  balance  between  a  high 
level  of  nutrition  Intake  In  this  country  aad 
a  high  degree  of  conservstlon  farming  to  pro- 
vide the  bast  utUlxatlon  ot  load  juat  dldnt 
work  out.  We  have  a  prohltm  la  surpluaaa 
aad.  aa  thoee  surplueea  manaH,  «•  have  a 
dtfialtt  prohlem  in  tha  dtvolqpHMBt  ot  tha 
prloa-tupport  program. 

FNrmws  sea  the  carry-oeor  i.  f  eottoa  raoeh- 
lag  t.SOOjOOO  bales  oa  August  1  of  this  year 
aad  thiaotaalag  to  be  up  to  alaa  or  Ma  aUl- 
Thay  aafc  IBwailw  U 


cotton  prlcae  wUl  crash  again  as  after  tha 
last  war. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  repreaenUtlves  ot 
livestock  aasocUtlons  tesUfylng  before  a  flan- 
su  subcommittee  predicted  that  regardlaaa 
of  what  price-support  program  we  have  the 
price  of  hogs  will  break  through  the  floors 
yet  thU  fall.    The  result  has  been  u  steady 
and    persistent    dlscxiaslon    of    price-support 
policies  In  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves.  In 
the  Senate,  and  over  the  country,  and  we 
seem  to  be  lltUe  nearer  a  solution  this  week 
end  than  we  have  been  for  the  past  8  months. 
Therefore.  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  If  I 
devot<*  a  few  minutes  of  this  talk  to  farm- 
price    supporu.     The    very    first    question    I 
want  to  put  to  you  U  thU :  Have  we  a  policy 
In  this  country  on  price  supports?    Have  wa 
ever  h«^  a  meeting  of  minds?     I  submit  to 
you  that  we  have  not  and  that  It  U  about 
tlma  tha  (arm  isadars  of  thU  country,  the 
farmars  llmiaaTTW  and  all  of  their  friends 
try   to  get  together  In  the   achievement  of 
some  deflniteneas  In  that  field. 

The  Department  oi  Agriculture,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  has  been  working  oa  that  prohUm 
steadily  since  the  termlnatioB  of  tha  war. 
It  waa  studied  by  congreaalonal  commlttaaa 
I  bearings  during  1947.  Tba  coagreeslnnal 
commit  teca  themselvea  traveled  over  the 
country  and  Interviewed  farmers  in  every 
comer  of   the   land  r'uring   the  sununer  of 

1947.    Both   Senate  and  House  co Iltaaa 

triad  to  find  out  what  the  farmer  waa  tUafe- 
Ing  about  and  what  he  wanted.  As  near 
as  I  can  tell,  the  answer  they  brought  back 
to  Washington  was  that  the  farmars  wanted 
9C  percent  supports  and  few  If  any  controla. 
Well.  thai.  Just  amn't  work  out.  Of  couraa 
every  farmer  In  this  land  would  like  to  have 
90  percent  and  no  conuols  If  be  thought  It 
could  go  on  forever  and  there  would  never 
be  a  day  of  reckoning  But  It  won  t  go  on 
and  It  cant  go  on  because  by  the  very  nature 
of  things  high  rigid  agnoaitural  prioas  be- 
come In  themselvea  taeentiaoa  to  production. 
Tou  have  great  crops  of  cotton  because  tha 
price  to  good.  Land  that  would  otherwlaa 
lie  out  of  production  stsys  In  cotton  and  new 
areas  are  added  every  year.  That  story  goca 
on  la  every  crop  all  over  the  land. 

So  I  say  wa  should  reach  some  declalona. 
Do  we  want  rigid  90  percent  supportat  U 
we  do.  the  Senate  ahould  paas  tha  Oora 
blU  and  send  It  to  the  President  for  algaa* 
ture.  I  doat  think  wa  do.  I  don't  thlak 
we  caa  afford  to  pass  a  bill  that  doaa  what 
tha  Oora  bill  attempts  to  do.  namely,  tapeol 
tha  parmaaant  Aiken  legislation  and  provide 
a  program  for  only  1  year,  leaving  us  with 
another  battle  next  year  which  juat  happena 
to  be  aa  election  year.  The  plea  will  ba 
made  to  continue  It  ona  more  year  and  thua 
avoid  alaetion  controTsraiaa.  Then  ere  will 
ba  doea  to  a  Presldaatial  election  and  we 
can  put  It  off  for  a  couple  of  more  years 
and  by  that  time  the  surplusee  built  up  by 
high  rigid  supports  which  become  Incentlvca 
to  production  will  have  swamped  ue  aad 
agriculture  will  be  In  trouble 

Do  we  want  flexible  price  supports t  I 
think  we  do.  If  we  do,  then  we  ought  not 
to  repeal  the  Aiken  bill  but  we  ought  to 
try  to  Improve  it  and  ere  ought  to  use  tha 
work  that  we  do  on  tt  to  strengthen  tho 
tendency  toward  the  enactment  of  farm 
price  leglalatlon  on  a  permanent   basis 

What  ought  wa  to  do  to  the  Aiken  bUlT 
I  have  triad  to  give  my  answer  In  the  tdll 
now  before  tha  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. We  have  retained  a  modemlaod 
parity  formula  from  tha  Agricultural  Act  of 
IM3  but  we  have  added  a  new  scale  of  sup- 
porU  that  start  at  75  percent  rather  thaa 
00  percent  and  go  to  a  like  90  percent  maxi- 
mum. We  have  tried  bo  buUd  upon  what 
tha  Ooagram  haa  alraady  enacted  and  la  that 
faahkm  to  set  a  preaMaBi  •»  that  oach  naw 
Congieas  will  Obt  try  to  aado  what  ancther 
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CongreM  has  done  except  as  ezpciience 
fsortm  the  need  for  amendment  or  alteratUm. 
I  would  like  to  go  on  but  this  U  a  meet- 
tnff  of  the  Amertcan  Instttut*  of  Cooperatton 
and  70U  may  tzpeet  bm  to  ncf  a  word  or 
two  about  your  programs.  However.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  week  you  bare  covered  that 
subject  very  wall  and  as  I  go  back  over  the 
tslks  that  I  made  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
particularly  one  In  Chicago  and  one  at  Ever- 
ett. Wash..  I  think  I  have  said  ererythlng 
that  I  need  to  say. 

Briefly.  I  have  said  in  plain  Cn^lah  tbat 
I  favor  farmer  cooperatives.  I  said  at  Svcrett 
vrtth  the  f\ill  approval  of  President  Troman 
that  the  Truman  administration  was  for 
farmer  cooperatives.  I  belong  to  the  party 
«blch  In  the  1048  election  woo  the  Presidency 
aad  a  clear  majority  ot  both  Booaes  of  Con- 
gress and  that  party  said  In  its  1»48  platform: 
-We  will  encourage  farm  cooperatives  and 
oppose  any  revision  of  Federal  Uw  designed 
to  curtail  their  most  effective  functicmlng 
as  s  means  of  achieving  economy,  stability, 
and  security  for  American  agriculture." 

The  foundatton  for  my  belief  In  farmer  co- 
operatives la  that  I  am  deei^  devoted  to  the 
American  systam  of  free  enterprise.  In  this 
whole  Nation  there  are  only  10.000.000  Indi- 
vidual enterprises  apart  from  corporations, 
and  more  than  half  of  these  Indlridiial  enter- 
prisers are  fanners.  So  it  U  that  the  farmers 
an  the  very  backbone  of  our  Individual  free- 
enterprise  system  That's  the  way  we  want 
it.    That  U  America. 

But  there  may  be  one  note  of  warning  that 
could  be  sounded  which  vou  would  noC  mis- 
understand since  It  c<Mnes  from  a  peraoo  who 
has  many  times  shown  himself  a  supporter 
of  cooperative  endeavor.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  it  would  be  «^  to  study 
carefully  all  the  legWatlon  now  on  the 
statute  books  of  this  ooa&try  and  see  if  the 
many  laws  of  the  Pedcrml  Gofvcmment  deal- 
ing with  cooperatives  sboold  no*  be  brought 
together  in  s  single  cohesive  code.  _ 

Vtor  aaonths  now  I  have  been  aanaattnc 
to  cooperatlv*  sroups  that  they  sboold  tnatM 
upon  a  revtek«i  d  the  Uws  -teaUng  wttb  eo- 
operatives.  I  know  the  dangwa.  Tou  fear 
that  someone  will  write  into  that  legisUtkm 
a  fcatrlctkMi  on  your  rtght  to  expand.  Tou 
fear  that  sotneome  is  going  to  say  to  you  that 
savings  to  your  membcn  must  be  paid  out  In 
dtrldtnds  if  you  arc  to  retain  your  tax-exempt 
fi^^»~  that  you  cannot  keep  them  and  use 
them  to  bolld  a  capital  structure.  I  iiiuiiat 
that  therein  ii  an  lasae  which  you  and  tb* 
congress  should  solve  at  the  •arlicst  poaatttlc 
date. 

I  was  surprised  not  long  ago.  after  a  talk 
to  a  group  of  farmers,  to  have  numbers  of 
them  come  to  me  aad  aak  tf  I  ccNild  not  spon- 
sor a  Uw  to  BMkc  tbata  cuupsiauw  pay  tham 
what  they  bad  oaming.  TtMy  potetad  ovt 
that  they  had  Joined  the  coop«»ttf«  to  git 
dlvidenda.  but  that  the  manafanant  was 
keeping  all  tbe  moiMy  to  boUd  new  planu. 

said  tbay  ba4  a  rt^s  to  tba 
that  tbaaa  rrTr*»r  ih<mli1  flow  back  to  tbem 
•  from  tbslr  ovM  twlnim 
In  aU  sari  ^wnaaa  let  ma 
do  not  gain  aby  groand  by 
lative  dctermmatkm  on  tba 
rifftal  to  um  aBfOtaWi  for 

It  vttb  tbat , 

taoydrdiaing  the 

ment  if  you  do  not  meet  head-on  tbla 
sistent  clamor. 

I  chirk  I  kbow  who  flnancca  it.    I  think  I 
know  who  would  like  to  aaa  you  out  of  bual 
aaaa    Wban  iBMy  try  to  poft  yos  oat  of  fenal 
■am  X  am  solbg  to  be  on  ytwr  alila;  bvt  I  my 

to  you  tbaft  If  you  are  atnJd  

and  the  eoorts  will  not  swralit  yon  ba  yomr 
poetttnn  tban  jou  tfioald  ismamtiH  tbat  p«^ 
M*OB  witb  l^aat  care.  I  only  want  in  Ufa 
what  I  can  b«M  opanly  with  tbe  full  knowl- 


edge of  my  friends  and  neighbars.  If  I  bava 
to  have  a  tommy  g\in  to  protect  It.  aomewna 
else  can  have  it.  and  the  quicker  he  takm  it. 
the  safer  my  life  will  be. 

l^e  cooperative  movement  tn  this  country 
should  live,  abonld  ptoapar.  and  should  ex- 
pand. It  miKt  A>  tbat  becaum  tba  coopera- 
tive movement  is  a  part  of  oiir  national  fann 
policy.  Any  farm  policy  wtaxhj  of  discussion 
In  America  starU  on  the  basis  of  promoting 
the  welfare  and  cootlnuanrce  of  the  family- 
slmd  farm.  Tba  operatloii  at  cooperatives  in 
thia  world  of  economic  glanta  bdpa  make 
poaslble  the  ctHitlnnanoa  of  family-type 
farming.  It  is  out  <a  my  deep  coooem  for  the 
establishment  of  that  principle  that  I  urge 
you  today  to  take  stock  of  where  you  are  go- 
ing, what  the  Congress  is  doing,  and  what  the 
farmer  himself  will  eventually  be  thinking 
and  mying. 

If  the  ■imialhiii  that  I  have  made  for  re- 
drafting the  code  imder  which  ooopcrativm 
may  operate  strikes  you  as  being  extreme  aad 
illogical  becauae  it  might  reopen  active  war- 
fare and  might  taring  to  a  head  many  saacd- 
dertng  quarrels,  let  me  remind  you  aa  I  did  a 
graduating  clam  a  few  mootba  ago  tbat  a 
very  wiae  peraoo  once  aald.  "If  tbere  be  trou- 
ble, let  it  be  in  my  time,  that  my  children 
shall  have  peace." 


tba    Repubiican    Presldenttal    nomlnm    In 


Gcaerkl  Dmwes  at  84 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  n.ua<oxs 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaw.  Angust  29  (legislative  daw  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  former 
Vice  President  Charles  Gates  Dawes 
celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birthday 
last  Saturday  General  Dawes  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  have  been  friends 
for  the  past  25  years.  A  very  interesting 
article,  entitled  "General  Dawes  at  »4," 
was  written  by  Bascom  N.  Timmoos. 
and  published  in  the  New  Orieans  States 
of  recent  date.  I  ask  unanimous  cod- 
soit  that  the  article  may  be  iKlnted  in 
the  Ajipcsidix  of  the  Rscobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i»nted  in  the  Rxcratb. 
as  follows: 


AT  S4 


(By 

Tbe  man  wbo 
lltical  scaoa  lotigsr  affo  tbaa  any  Urtag 
ia  M  yaars  old  today.  Parmer  Vice  PrasldeBt 
Oatm  Oawm.  quietly  ohmrUng  tba 
dav  at  his  suburban  CbJeaBB  bomi.  la  la  as- 
cellent  health.  Be  foaa  M  Mi  «mK  In  bla  Mg 
ChicMO  bmrit  avary  day.  praildm  ovar  tbe 

in^i  o(  tia  baard.  ot  whieb  ba  la 

wj^m  not  mtrnt.^  ^  *  mulupOeity  a( 
attimiaa. 

Tba  man  wbo  waa  OumpUoBer  ot  tba  Cor- 

St  91.  want  on  to  ba  a  fHanl  and  pur- 
,  for  tba  ASP  la  tba  PIrat  World 

jDdgct  DIrartar  aBtbbtt*»^the 

budget  system  in  tbe  Uattart  Matm  G«««m- 
mant.  w^  Chairman  o(  tba  Bavacattona  Oom- 
and  origtaatar  ot  tbe  Dawaa  pftaa 
Vlca  President  at  tba  Ualtad 
to  Great  Brtcain.  and 
flnt  Praatdent  ot  .ha 
Cerporatfcm.    Be 


Dawes  came  into  the  political  arena  at  39 
and  in  a  hot  spot.  Be  waa  picked  by  Mtfk 
Hanna  to  bring  in  the  lUinolB  dalegates  for 
William  licKlnley  as  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate.  The  importaaee  ot  lUl- 
nois  waa  due  to  tbe  fact  not  only  tbat  it  bad 
the  third  largest  number  <a  delegates  oC  any 
SUtea.  but  psyebolagleally  it  waa  mora  im- 
portant, baeaum  first  of  all  the  Statm  It 
elected  delegates  and  the  early  bird  winner 
there  would  have  vaat  advertising. 

Dawca  faced  obstadca.  He  bad  come  to 
Tii««vn*«  from  MabBMiEa  lam  than  a  year  be- 
fore and  bad  aavar  voted  there,  isoreovcr 
the  Stata  — i**'**  was  behind  Senator  Sbel- 
by  M.  Cidlam  m  a  favortta  son  PraaJdentlal 
candidate.  Dawm  whipped  an  organiaatfcm 
of  aauiteurs  and  outaiders  Into  shape  aad 
wound  up  with  M  of  the  48  Dilnois  delegatw. 
Hanna  gave  Dawca  an  tbe  help  poaslble  in 
Eilncis.  But  Hanna  had  his  bands  full  else- 
where. lIcKinley  wm  a  long 
by  Piatt.  Quay,  and  all  the 

Two  weeks  after  McKlnley's  nomination 
Dawca  mt  in  a  aeat  in  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional convention  and  heard  his  old  friend. 
WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan,  make  his  crom  at 
gold  speech  and  stampede  the  convention 
Into  ~»«««wi«ti»n  turn.  Dawca  bad  called  tba 
aeooad  imwlaatkm  ilgb^  WsJaka 
wber  aU  tba  apaeulation  waa  that  tba  ; 
crata  would  dioom  Rand,  of  ICaaonrl; 
of  Iowa:  or  Stevensoo.  of  minoia:  Dawea  bad 
declared: 

"If  Kyan  geto  a  chance  to  make  a  ipcacb 
bell  win  the  wilnatVw.' 

Dawes  had  beaa  Bryan's  earliCBt  opponent 
In  silver  debates  and  knew  what  Bryan  could 
do  with  an  audience.  Then  m  a  top  lieuten- 
ant In  the  BepubUcan  organlSBtlon  he  did  an 
be  could  to  elect  McKlnley  and  defeat  Bryan. 
When  the  vlctoriooa  lIcKinley  asked  Dawm 
wbat  place  he  prcfeirc4  In  tba  new  admln- 
MtoatSoa  be  cbom  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  office  having  aaost  to  do  with  tba 
subjects  he  had  ao  often  debated  wtth  Bryan. 
Da  am  became  doaor  to  MdOnley  than  any 
man  tn  ^ftiriitngtan.  Be  mt  in  the  room 
with  the  family  when  lIcKlnley  died,  tbe  vic- 
tim of  an  aasaaain's  sboC  tn  Buffalo.  His  ac- 
count of  lIcKlnley's  death  vnttten  at  that 
time  bm  never  been  printed.  It  is  one  at 
tba  ttneat  pieces  at  wrlttDg  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  Is  an  entry  General  Dawca  made  in  a  diary 
be  kept  for  many  yeara 

Dawes  left  Washington  at  the  death  of  bis 
friend,  tba  Ptsatdant.  organimd  bla  bank  and 
many  otbm  bortaaaam  and  did  not  return 
here  until  be  came  to  aet  up  tba  bvdgei  ta 
1931.  One  ot  bis  ctom  Mcada.  Lt.  Jotaa  J. 
Periling,  had  beea  aaatbar  dam  Mead  at 
Lincoln  and  when  a»  yaan  later  Pershing 
led  tba  AmCTicaa  Army  ovancM  be  bad  made 
Ita  purcbaalag  acent. 

firtaad  ot  tbe  late  Gov.  Prank 
O.  Lowdan.  at  lUlaola.  Dawm  ta  19M  atappad 
outoC  tba  fm»a  Ior^«fc«  Bapubllcan  Pnattm^ 

likely  wwtam.  Loasiaa  bad  aatarad  tba  net 
and  Oawm  would  not  oppoae  bis  friend. 

Like  bla  old  Daawcratic  frtand.  former  Ylea 

Preaident  Mtm  Wtrnm  Oaraer,  Dawai 

few  p«Mlc  afeatoaeata  In  laeaot 

tbli  wfttar  vbMed  bim  for  sataral  daya 

of  tbe  ibaaU^M  ao  Mag  tbatt  amay  pw- 

aoiie  fhiiit«»»  ba  wm  no  kmpv  ttvlag.    8a 

chuckled   M   ba  abowad  ma   a   letter   ad- 

drcaaed.  "To  the  saatufor  of  tbe  estate  at 

Cbartea  G.  Dawm." 

Dawm  cbertabm  his  friendships^    Some  ot 

Uke   Bri 

wm     Vlea 

a  mimtM  before  the 

attsnrtfrt  a  dinner  to  him  te 

^^tf^■^ urt  a  tribute  to  Bryan.    Other  dam 


t 


tarred  to  a 


of  OM0h.a 


^ 
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jaMpH  T.  Robinaon.  of  ArkaniM.  ■ 
m  pr«tty  cloB*  touch  with  Jmm  H  Jonw. 
on*  of  hla  uK)claU«  on  th*  orlflBiU  RFC. 
aad  0»«B  D.  Tounf.  with  vhom  b*  workad 
out  Um  rtp*mt»on«  pUn. 

Ommm.  «t  M.  wUl  bav*  to  Ut*  la  mor*  ymn 
to  9^tml  tb«  life  record  oC  formar  Vlo*  Piwt- 
dant  LeTl  P  Mfirton.  who  diad  tn  l»ao  at  ••. 
Vlca  President  Oarner  will  be  81  on 


Vloa  Praaldent  8t«Tenaon  Uvad  to 
ba  79  and  died  In  1914. 

formar  Vlea  Praaldent  ralrbanka  died  In 
Mia  •»  tba  ata  or  e«.  

rormtr  VUsa  Preaident  Mil ■> ill  <»»•«»  ^ 
ItM  at  71. 


! 


SUtc  Dcpartaieot  Critkisn  of  Texas  R«il- 
rMd  Coaaustwa  •■  RedscliM  •!  Crm^t 
Oil  PrtMhciioa  Aaswcrc^l 

KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAa 

IM  TH«  BOUSB  OP  RinMBBIITATIVIM 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  O.  Thompson,  member  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  on  the 
of  crude-oil  production  in  an- 
te a  criticism  of  the  E)epartment  of 
State.  This  letter  contains  interesting 
information  concerning  oil. 

Mr  Thompson  in  the  outstanding  pe- 
troleum expert  in  our  Nation,  and  doubt- 
less In  the  world. 

Texas  produces  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  oil  in  the  entire  world 
and  one- half  of  the  production  in  the 
United  States.  Our  oil  problem  is  differ- 
ent from  any  other  Sute.  The  people  of 
our  State  have  confiderure  In  the  railroad 
commission  and  approve  of  the  way  pro- 
duction has  been  regiUated  by  the  com- 
mission. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

RAnjUAO  OiMMiaaioN  or  TcxAa, 

Autttn.  rex..  Augutt  24,  i»4$. 
Hon.  WaioHT  Patmam. 

United  St»U$  ConfreMsmmn. 
Uomm  Ofic*  Building. 

Wthington.  D.  C. 
WaJBirr:  I  noclca  that  the  8UU  De- 
kt  laaued  a  ■utaaaant  la  vlilali  tbay 
tlMS  Twxtu  baa  arbitrarily  wdMai  «ir 
production  Inordlnataly. 

The  Tasaa  law  rcqulrea  that  the  ratlroad 
cotnmlaaloa  conalder  market  demand  In 
aattlng  the  allowable  production  In  Texaa 
The  statute  •paclAeally  nys  that  production 
In  aaoaaa  of  tranaportrtlon  facUltlea  or  aar- 
kat  danaaad  la  waata.  Tbia  ctatuta  la  aolUDy 
backed  up  by  the  faeu.  bccauaa  crude  un- 
ly  la  production,  crude  In  iiceae 
qtaaatttlaa  avaporatca.  and  cauaaa 
vary  raal  phfalcal  araste. 

Whan  the  east  Texaa  Held  waa  dlacoTcred 
and  got  Into  heavy  production,  the  amount 
of  oil  that  waa  produced  from  that  field  in 
tha  nature  ot  a  million  barrela  per  day  waa 
ao  graat  tlMt  oil  waa  itored  everTwherc  In 
MrtlMn  pita,  and  the  market  was  del- 
to  aueh  «a  actant  that  IMda  all  oaar 
thrMtaaad  with  tha  aawMlly  of 
premature  abandonment  and  Ponaaq[vaBt 
total  loaa  of  the  ol  tn  thoaa  flalds.  bamaa 
there  was  ao  market  for  tha  oU  froa  thaaa 
•Dd  tha  raallaattoo  for  tba  oU  waa  ao 
that  tt  would  nut  pay  lor  coat  of  pro- 
ductloa. 


Tha  Tfcxas  oU  Induatry  was  threatened 
therefore  with  staggering  phyalcai  waaU.  and 
n>«»fl»*^  produetloQ  waa  doomed  to  prema- 
tura abandooBient.  and  toUl  U»9  of  tha  oU 
in  walla  producing,  aay.  10  barrels  or  Isaa  psr 
day.  which  ara  In  tba  majority. 

The  Laglalattira  of  Teias  was  called  into  a 
special  aaaakm  to  deal  with  thU  problem, 
and  paaasd  the  market-demand  statute  which 
I  have  referred  to  above.  Tha  law  charges 
tha  Hallroad  Oommlaalon  of  Tasas  with  tiie 
duty  o*  aacertalnlng  the  market  demand  for 
Texas  crude,  which  we  do  each  month. 

We  find  out  what  tha  market  demand  for 
tha  total  SlaU  la.  and  then  we  allocate  rata- 
bly and  fairly  to  aach  of  tha  fields  of  the 
State  that  fVald's  proper  proportion  of  the 
market  demand  for  crude  for  the  ensuing 
month,  and  then  the  oil  that  U  aUocatad  to 
each  particular  field  is.  In  turn,  prorated 
among  tha  wells  of  that  particular  field  un- 
der a  formula  which  iiaa  bean  arrived  at  In 
each  field  by  ertdence  adduced  at  a  hearing 
called  for  that  purpoaa.  at  which  the  oper- 
atora.  with  theu  engineers,  show  the  com- 
misak>n  by  sworn  laatimony  how  beat  fairly 
to  proraU  tha  oU  among  tha  wells  of  the 
field.  Thla  process  bas  worked  so  well  In 
practice  that  there  are  no  unconnected  wells 
In  the  State  of  Texas  where  tha  dlsUnce  to 
major  pipe  lines  is  not  so  great  for  the 
amount  of  oil  available,  and  even  tn  the  rare 
Instances  where  there  Is  no  pipe  line,  there 
Is  market  for  the  oil  .rom  these  unconnected 
wells  by  trust  to  a  pipe  line. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  problems  In  con- 
servatton  ot  oU;  namely,  to  give  each  well 
lis  fair  thare  of  the  market  so  that  every  pro- 
ducer, large  and  small  alike,  could  have  some 
outlet  each  day  for  his  oil  aa  It  waa  produced. 
Under  this  method  since  the  law  waa  pas- 
sed. Texas  market  demand  has  increased 
staadUy  from  810.000  barrela  per  day  to 
around  2.000.000  barrela  per  day.  and  we  have 
had  a  healthy,  expanding,  profitable  oil  pro- 
ducing industry  In  thU  State  which,  tn  a 
large  measure,  as  you  know,  supports  the 
economy  of  our  State. 

By  raaaon  of  10  years  of  strict  conservation 
and  proration  of  oil  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Texas 
waa  able,  by  reason  of  her  reserve  dally  pro- 
ducing ability,  to  furnish  80  percent  of  the 
war  oil.  There  was  never  a  call  made  upon 
Texaa  for  oU  but  what  we  fulfilled  it  in  full. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  crlticlaed  by 
PAW  for  producii\g  mure  oU  than  they — 
PAW— asked  for.  We  did  this  Intentionally 
so  that  we  would  ne^er  be  caught  short  on 
oil.  feeling  that  we  knew  fxill  'ell  that  If  we 
ever  were  short  In  filling  our  requirements  as 
Indicated  by  PAW.  that  under  the  war  pow- 
cra  thay  would  take  over  the  production  con- 
trol of  oil  in  this  country.  I  believe  we  were 
able  to  foreatali  that  unfortunate  con- 
tingency. 

The  Btataa  prorad.  through  the  war,  that 
•tata  nonaai  ? atlop  oaclals  could  properly 
eonaarts  and  prorate  oU  prodtictlon  for  the 
protaetlon  of  our  Nation  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. We  have  It  on  General  liarahall's 
authority  that  the  oil  producers  and  the  oil 
induatry  fuiflUed  Its  misalon  during  the  war. 
Wbaa  VJ-day  came,  tba  Texas  Railroad 
Ooaualaalon  felt  that  the  enormoua  requlre- 
menta  for  war  oil  would  drop  off  aharply,  and 
we  accordingly  reduced  Texas  production 
promptly,  ao  aa  not  to  ba  dalugad  in  a  sea  of 
unwanted  oil.  Then  later  wkaa  tha  storage 
ngurea  Indicated  that  mora  otl  waa  naadad. 
we  promptly  Incrcaaad  tha  oil  allowahia 
month  by  month,  until  It  reached  3.500.000 
barrela  per  day.  Thla  reaulted  in  the  year 
IMt  of  atoraga  InersMlaf  In  tha  United 
Stataa.  crude  and  prodoeta.  by  more  than 
barrels  par  day.  until  along  In  Da- 
1M8  the  crude-storage  figuraa 
shed  374.000.000  barrela.  and  producta  flf. 
vraa  corrcapondlngly  high. 

Tha  winter  of  1948-40  proved  to  ba  as- 
saadinfly  mild  aiut  •oewnwlatad  atoefta  did 
not  move  out  fur  haattnf  imipuaaa  as  waa 
Bormally   expected.    Tha    buyars   of   crude 


wera  demanding  that  less  crude  be  produced 
and  were  telling  ua  in  open  hearing,  called 
for  the  purpoaa  each  month,  that  unleas  pro- 
duction wera  reduced,  they  would  be  com- 
paUad   to   prorate   their   pipe-line   taJu.     In 
oglMT  words,  they  would  not  buy.  and  oU  pro- 
dtwers  do  nut  keep  oil  on  hand,  and  tn  fact, 
they   have   no   facilities   for   keeping   oU   on 
hand     The  producers  simply  have  stock-tank 
facllltlea  on  their  leaaes  to  handle  current 
production.    They  depend   upon   the   pipe- 
line buyers  to  take  their  oil  dally  as  produced. 
The  Railroad   Commission   of   Texas,   ac- 
cording  to  evldenoe    which    we    took    each 
month,  tuocaaalvaly  reduced  tiie  allowable  In 
Texas  each  and  every  month  from  December 
untU  August  1949.  always  supplying  all  tha 
oU   that   anyone   would    buy.   provided    tha 
spread  is  ratable.     It  muat  be  remembered 
that  the  buyers  of  crude  always  would  prefer 
to  buy  from  thoaa  Aelda  In  which  they  ihem- 
seivca  have  major  IntercaU  or  they  prefer  to 
buy  from  thoae  fields  In  which   they  have 
nearby  reflnertea  or  from  thoae  fields  which 
Klve  them  the  most  desirable  crude  from  a 
refining  standpoint.     ThU  Is  called  aelectlve 
buying  which.  If  permitted,  wotild  give  ail  the 
market  to  certain  fields  and  leave  other  fields 
with  no  market  at  all.  which  would  not  ba 
lefal — tt  would  not  be  fair  proration.     The 
Railroad  Commlaslon  of  Texas  has  insisted 
that  the  buyers  spread  their  demands  over 
the  entire  SUtc  so  that  every  oil   field  In 
Texas    can    ahare    ratably    in    the    market 
demand. 

We  held  a  hearing  for  the  specific  purpoae 
of  ascertaining  what  waa  the  propar  amount 
ot  crude  oU  to  have  on  hand  for  adequate 
wotklt^  atocka  and  the  hlgheat  figure  that 
anyone  Indicated  for  crude  oil  waa  a6a.00IMM0 
barrela.  Many  operators  and  buyers  Indi- 
cated a  much  smaller  figure,  but  the  point  Is 
there  waa  always  more  oil  on  band  In  storage 
than  the  highest  figure  indicated. 

The  latest  figures  which  I  have  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  la  their  release  nf  August 
19.  1949.  Weekly  Crude  OU  Stock  Report  No. 
836,  which  shoars  that  stocks  of  domestic  and 
foreign  crude  petroleum  at  the  cloee  of  the 
week  ending  Auguat  18  toUled  268.730,000 
barrels,  compared  with  a  total  of  267  714.0C0 
barrels  of  the  preceding  week.  This  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  1.016,000  barrels  of  oil 
In  storage,  comprising  an  lncrea.«»e  of  871.000 
barrels  of  stocks  of  domestic  crtide,  and  Is  an 
Increase  of  145.000  barrela  of  stocks  of  for- 
eign crude. 

During  that  week  east  Texaa  crude  de- 
creaaed  in  storaf*  140,000  barrels.  West 
Texas  crude  Increaaed  SSS,000  barrels.  The 
total  State  of  Texas  Increaaed  In  storage 
533.000  barrels.  The  latter  figure  showa  that 
we  may  have  perhapa  made  a  mistake  on 
August  18.  when  we  held  our  last  and  latest 
State-wide  bearing,  by  Increasing  the  dally 
production  of  Texaa  by  133,000  barrels  per 
day. 

Certainly  when  crude  stocks  are  at  the 
flgtire  that  the  ex];>erts  In  the  Industry  figure 
is  the  largest  poaslble  figure  that  they  could 
handle  for  crude  working  stocks,  no  one 
3  ilc^  say  that  we  were  short  of  oil  when 
stocks  Increaaed  more  than  a  million  bar- 
rels In  a  waak.  and  in  the  face  of  that,  the 
Texaa  Railroad  Commission  Increaaed  the 
dally  production  of  the  114.000  oil  wells  of 
Texad  by  132.000  barrels  each  and  every  day 
for  the  month  of  September  1949.  We  are 
cartalnly  on  the  long  aide  rather  than  the 
short. 

We  went  through  thla  summer  arlth  gaso- 
llna  atocks  at  an  enormoualy  high  figure  and 
ara  ending  up  the  summer  ronsilssinB  sea- 
son with  108.444.000  barrels  of  pwoilnn  on 
hand  aa  of  August  6.  1949.  Ivstyum 
the  heavy  gasoline  consiunlng  saaaon 
off  after  Labor  Day  and  when  people 
home  from  their  vacatlona  and  school  starts. 
Invantorlaa  ara  36.000.000  barrela  over  last 
year  for  producta  in  storage  weat  of  tta 
Rocky  Mountains,  an  crude  Inventorlaa  ars 
about  40.000.000  barrels  above  thoaa  of  last 
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year.  Keroaene  stocks  ar-  about  30  percent 
In  excen  of  ttioee  a  year  ago.  and  distillate* 
•tocks  about  45  percent  above  those  stocks 
of  a  year  ago. 

Tbere  Is  plenty  of  crude  above  ground.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  superabundance  of  crude 
and  products  are  on  hand  In  the  producers' 
hands  and  In  the  refiners'  bands. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  today  Is  that  the 
buyers  of  heating  oil.  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tall,  and  In  many  instances,  the  users  of 
home  heating  oil  themselves,  have  held  off 
buying  their  winter  supply,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  will  wait  so  long  to  fill  their  win- 
ter's requirements  that  they  might  get 
caught  short  Irom  a  transportation  stand- 
point. That  Is.  if  everybody  wants  oil  the 
same  day  when  the  first  cold  snap  hlu,  they 
may  be  in  the  same  position  as  those  who 
wait  to  fill  their  coal  bin  until  the  norther 
blu. 

Touching  on  cut-backs  In  oil  allowable 
production  by  State  regulatory  agencies,  I 
wish  to  state  they  have  been  made  because 
storage  was  full  and  the  oil  would  not  move 
to  market  and  oil  stored  al)Ove  ground  unnec- 
cessarUy  wastes  through  evaporation.  There- 
fore we  store  only  the  maximum  needed 
working  stocks. 

The  reductions  In  crude  oil  prodxKrtion  iri 
the  United  States  during  1M9  have  been 
accomplished  In  large  measure  through  the 
control  over  production  exercised  by  regula- 
tory agencies  in  the  oil-producing  States. 
These  reductions  have  been  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  conservation  to  avoid  wasteful 
oversupplies. 

Prodiiction  of  crude  oil  has  been  reduced 
substantially  from  about  6.665.000  barrels 
dally  during  the  closing  months  of  1948  to 
about  4.750.000  barrels  dally  by  July  1949. 
This  has  not  been  a  reduction  below  the  de- 
mand for  oil.  Every  demand  has  been  met 
under  these  reduced  rates.  Over  and  above 
this  meeting  of  cxirrent  demand,  the  stocks 
of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  were  at  the 
following  levels  at  the  end  of  July: 


Storks  on 
July  3U,  1M9 

Increase 
over  year  afo 

OaaoMn- 

DMIIat^'  fuel  cjii .'  '."'.l~'.'.l 

Bmmb 

P«rrtls 
-nil  7«a.ooo 
-l.UJO 
MM) 

Ksstilml  fiir*  "if-* 

—  .-.  .-18.000 

Total  prinripal  (wod- 
acts 

271444,000 
271,  WK  000 

-f-S1.2ni^lM 

Crode  petroleuia .....    . 

-Hl,OM.00 

Grand  tout 

M4,44S.000 

-(-»2, 314, 000 

be  forced  to  do  when  the  law  of  Texas  made 
It  the  duty  of  the  Texas  Commission  to  limit 
production  to  market  demand.  We  fellow 
the  law  of  Texas.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
oil  In  storage. 

It  seems  crystal  clear  to  me  that  lmp<»ts 
in  excessive  quantities  supplant  domestic 
production.  No  one  objects  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  Imports,  but  there  does  come  a 
time  when  It  becomes  the  duty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  ovur  own  home  folks. 

I  feel  that  Imports  should  not  have  m<we 
than,  say  5  percent,  of  our  market  demand 
for  petroleum  and  its  products. 

The  Bureau  Bf  Mines  figures  on  estimated 
market  demand  were  high.  They  are  a  re- 
flection of  past  trends.  When  we  reduce 
production,  the  Bureau  figures  reflect  less 
demand.  When  we  Increase  production  and 
stocks  of  Texas  origin  decrease,  then  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  figures  reflect  the  change. 

There  Is  an  unavoidable  lag  In  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  flgxues  on  forecast  of  crude  demand. 

It  should  be  always  remembered  that  In 
addition  to  crude,  Texas  produces  over  200.- 
000  barrels  dally  of  other  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons and  their  crude  equivalent  in  over  400,- 
000  barrels  per  day.  These  fruits  of  conser- 
vation should  not  be  overlooked  when  un- 
fairly criticizing  Texas  for  not  flooding  the 
market. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  the 
purchasers'  nominations  are  always  much 
higher  than  the  real  demand  for  crude.  This 
Is  unavoldablj  occasioned  by  duplication  In 
nomination  for  oil. 

One  purchaser  desires,  say,  10.000  barrels 
of  oil  dally  which  he  expects  to  get  from  one 
of  three  or  four  suppliers.  He  nominates  his 
Intention  to  take  that  much  crude  dally,  and 
each  of  the  others  nominate  the  amount  also 
expecting  to  sell  him  the  crude.  We  simply 
allow  for  this  nonnal  puff  In  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  proof  that  we  produced  enough  oil  Is 
that  we  have  268.000.000  barrels  of  oil  on 
hand  as  of  August  13,  1949.  and  all  needs 
have  been  amply  met. 

There  Is  not  much  good  In  criticizing  a 
proven    technique    which    supplies    the    oil 
when,  where,  and  as  needed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EamsT  O.  THOMnoar. 
Membtr.  Texas  Railroad  CommiMSion. 

Total  stocks  of  crude  petroleum 
(From  Bureau  oi  Mines) 


<  Tliis  uoMS  is  located  ia  CaUforaia.  For  the  area 
e«4  o  CatUanS^  stocks  «(  li^d—l  fuel  ban  Mt  tct- 
craasad  becaase  incrtwed  iai|Mtto  bsve  deaMraOiHl 
ftkm  therebv  dbcourattatc  doiwHf  prodnetiMi  of  this 
taal  and,  at  ibii  same  ttane,  CBCoanfiac  nneeooomic 
•oavcniaas  kvstk  coal  ta  «•. 

flow  III  ProteMs  stacks  tnm  Amriean  Petroleom 
Iiwtitut*  Crude  Oil  Storks  ftxun  U.  6.  Bureaa  id  Mines. 

These  flgiires  show  that  Inventories  at  the 
end  of  July  1949  were  92.000.000  barrels 
greater  than  at  the  same  time  In  1948.  These 
stocks  are  In  excess  of  adequate  working 
levels. 

These  facts,  that  every  demand  has  been 
met  plus  an  accumulation  of  over  90.000.000 
barrels  in  storage,  show  clearly  that  there 
haa  been  no  excessive  or  artificial  curtail- 
ment of  production.  Greater  production 
would  have  a»eant  even  further  wasteful  ad- 
ditions to  Inventories  to  the  point  where  ex- 
isting storage  facilities  might  have  been 
phyalcally  unable  to  handle  the  supply. 

The  last  cut  In  Texas  allowables  was  made 
following  inauguration  of  pipe  line  pro- 
ration by  the  purchasers  in  the  neightxwing 
States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mlaals- 
aippi.  and  following  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Neath,  of  the  Humble,  our  largest  purchaser, 
that  tinlea  reductions  were  made,  they  would 
ba  lorcMl  to  tDaugnimta  pipe  line  proration  In 
TaiM,  wbicb  Ui«7  tlMUfht  they  ought  not 
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New  Concept  of  Stockholders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINX 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  29  (.legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjcorb  a  letter 
from  Wilma  Soss.  dated  Augiist  16,  1949. 
on  the  subject  If  a/  Concept  •<  Stock- 


holders -yhlch  appeared  In  the  New  York 
limes. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Lxrm  TO  THX  Times 

NTW  CONCZPT  or  arrOCKROLDOS — OaSATXS  xm- 
PHASIS  SBOXTLS  BS  PLACED  ON  THSXI  BOLE,  IT 
18  rXLT 

To  the  EorroB  or  the  New  Yoax  Tims: 

Stockholders  have  followed  with  some  per- 
turbation the  cotirse  of  the  steel  dispute  in 
which  the  corporate  citizens  are  represented 
solely  by  management,  heir,  and  heiress  to 
old  fueds  between  management  and  labor. 
Industry  and  government,  despite  the  evo- 
lution of  the  modern  stockholder. 

Consider  the  emotional  Impasse  alone  of 
the  pension  question,  which  Is  the  most 
contentious  Issue.  The  steel  Industry  con- 
tends that  an  employee's  retirement  Is  not  a 
general  and  uniform  change  In  rates  of 
pay,  while  management  comes  to  the  arbitra- 
tion with  iU  own  pensions  long  since  pro- 
vided under  management  Incentive,  all  prop- 
erly voted  by  the  stockholders  on  a  man- 
agement-directed (vote  for  or  against)  bal- 
lot with  unmarked  proxies  habitually  cast 
for  management's  proposals.  Moat  stock- 
holders are  Inclined  to  take  a  dim  view  of 
upper-bracket  pensions  when  they  are  high. 
More  and  more,  stockholders  are  beglrmlng 
to  realize  that  the  stockholder  Is  the  em- 
ployer of  both  management  and  labor  and 
that  management,  too.  Is  labor  assigned  to 
th>  Job  for  admlnlstratlnc. 

Economic  clashes 
What  Is  the  solution,  then.  In  the  eco- 
nomic clashes  between  management  and 
labor  when  the  fact-finding  board  ap- 
pjolnted  by  the  President  has  been  publicly 
suspect  of  being  saddled  with  a  political 
debt  to  labor?  In  1945  the  administration 
named  such  a  committee  and  it  brought  in  a 
finding  that  the  steel  Industry  could  •"afford" 
to  raise  wages  without  affecting  prices.  Ex- 
perience proved  this  to  be  the  Initial  Im- 
pulse for  a  wage-price  spiral.  No  wonder 
the  public,  as  well  as  steel  stockholders,  are 
Jittery. 

Before  the  Government  steps  In  should  not 
the  facu  be  laid  In  the  American  way  be- 
fore the  owners  of  Industry?  As  It  Is.  tha 
steel  case  has  Leen  conducted  much  Ilk*  an 
orderly  court  trial  In  which  the  union  has 
been  acting  as  a  prosecutor  and  steel  as  tha 
defendant.  Why  not  a  panel  of  stockhold* 
ers  to  serve  as  Jury  and  the  fact-finding 
board  or  a  Judge  appointed  to  give  the 
charge  to  such  a  Jury,  which  shall  bring  in 
the  verdict? 

Members  of  a  stockholder  J1U7  would  be 
challengeable  by  counsel  for  either  side; 
composed  of  small  and  large  shareholders  in- 
cluding women  and  employee  stockholders 
and  minority  stockholder  leaders  to  give  a 
true  cross  section  of  investors,  but  other- 
wise drawn  much  as  Jury  panels  are  from 
lists  of  corporate  citizens  In  the  industries 
affected.  To  relieve  the  President  from  em- 
barrassment In  which  an  elected  Executive 
might  find  himself,  the  judge  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  congressional  committee  tepre- 
sentlng  both  parties. 

Oicnership  of  stock 
Stockholders,  like  labor,  are  also  political 
voters.  They  do  not  belong  to  one  party,  as 
Government  and  management  sometimes 
would  aopear  to  suppose.  More  and  more 
stock  is  coming  into  the  hands  of  "little 
people."  Almost  70  percent  oi  all  interest 
and  dividend  paymenu  t'  individuals  are 
said  to  go  to  those  with  incomes  under 
(5.000  per  year.  Employee  stockholders,  with 
stock-purchase  plans  now  the  mode,  are 
Increasingly  amtrng  minority  stockholders. 
Before  splitting  United  S^te»  Of*  .*y*^ 
this  spring  three  for  one  for  wider  dlsMtai- 
tlon,  75  percent  of  the  stockholders  owned 
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as  aimtm  or  1««.  S  out  of  10  ■toekhoiden 
owned  )c«  than  10  sharet:  noAny  owned  1. 

Labor  turn  ttt^un  to  recogniar  tbat  num- 
•fHMCtt  licw  ta  not  necessarily  tbat  of 
tlM  public  stockholden  or  Jt  would  not  ta^ng 
■Ulninslf  i1  problems  before  the  stocklwMBn 
at  the  annual  meetUoK*.  Tbat  thto  pvoMtfore 
baa  been  so  far  Ineflectlve  does  not  mean 
tbat  It  win  oonUnuc  to  be  so  as  tbe  public 
stockholder  movement  grows  In  strength  and 


la  financed  by  the  people's 
flrttil.  and  management  may  have  to  choo— 
bef — 1.  a  labor  Oovernmcnt  or  encouraging.- 
private  enterprise  to  become  in  reality  tbe 
people's  enterpriae  system  In  which  the  cor- 
porate voU  ia  cherished  and  deemed  a  civilian 
duty  equal  to  that  of  casting  the  political 
ballot. 

It  Is  time  foe  a  new  national  concept  of 
the  stockholder  if  we  are  not  to  be  caught 
ir  tbe  Inipssaff  which  will  commit  industry 
to  OoTcmment  boards  and  wage  fixing  that 
may  well  be  the  turn  in  the  road  to  American 
socialism. 

W  uiLA  Soas. 
.TVsMenf  Federation  of  Women  Share- 

hol<Urs  in  American  BtuitUM,  JnC. 

ttTW  Toax.  August  IS.  1949. 


Brititk   Jets    Reported   Briiicinf    10- Year 
Laf  in  Resctfck  by  S«Tict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAun 
IN  THl  SKMATt  OF  THK  UNITED  8TATES 

Monday,  Attgust  ?9  ileffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2>,  1949 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas  an  article 
entitled  "British  Jets  Reported  Bridging 
10- year  Lag  in  Research  by  Soviet."  from 
the  Waxhlngton  Evening  Star  of  August 
26.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Bamsn  Jm  RsroaraD  BamcuM  lO-TBaa  La* 
i»'  BaassacH  bt  Sovitt 

London.  AuCWt  96— A  refugee  Russian 
air  expert  said  today  that  Britain  has  handed 
the  Soviet  Union  a  chance  to  recoup  a  10- 
yaar  lag  in  Jet  aircraft  research. 

Lt.  Col.  O.  A.  Tokaev.  former  head  of  the 
U.  S.  8.  P.  lliUtary-Scientiflc  Academy,  said 
he  referred  tu  British  shipment  of  Rolla- 
■oyce  Nens  Jet  power  units  to  Moscow  in 
IMS  end  1947. 

"It  Is  not  an  asaggeratton  to  say  that  th« 
U.  8.  8.  R.  was  probably  10  years  behind  the 
world's  foremost  csponanta  of  jet  develop- 
ment." Tokaev  wroM  la  tha  Brltuh  aeronau- 
ttoal  aag aalne  nigkt. 

"Having  awakenad  frooa  their  slumbers, 
those  r—ponslble  suddenly  realised  they  had 
strayed  into  a  dan#eroua  blind  alley  ' 

"But  ttoa  way  out  appeared  qtiiu  tUMS* 
psBHiHj  Tha  BrlUali  authorities  soM  to 
tlw  aoiriet  Oovrani— t  m  aartain  nuoifecr  o< 
Brltlab  Jet  unita — the  aseallent  Nenes  •  •  • 
"Wa  naad  not  doubt  that  very  soon  thai/ 
Cf  ika  Mane  will  allow  Soviet  coo« 
to  eiwta  eaeallaat  eookbat  aircraft, 
lor  which  they  will  be  awardad  nany  a  atalio 


nt  of  new  Brlttah  alreraft  and 
dlractkm  of  ttoa  Ministry 


Oaorg*  Strauss,  who  heads  the  ministry, 
told  Parliament  last  November  8  that  Britain 
had  shipped  r  total  of  174  Jet  er>glne«  sbroad 
and  that  an  unspecified  number  went  to 
Russia. 

A  apokeaman  for  the  Air  Ministry  said  to- 
day he  doubted  thst  Russia  was  given  "any- 
thing very  recent." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ministry  of  Supply 
said  the  Nene  Jets  were  shipped  to  Russia 
after  they  had  been  taken  off  the  secret  list. 

He  recalled  that  John  Freeman  parliamen- 
tary secreury  for  Mr.  Strauss,  told  the  House 
of  Commons  last  November  "refusal  of  an  ex- 
port license  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
general  export  policy  prevailing  at  that 
time." 

ASSxrcANCxa  cimr 

The  shipments  were  made  in  August  194«. 
and  March  1947.  That  was  before  the  cold 
war  between  Russia  and  the  Weatern  allies 
reached  lu  present  status. 

Mr.  Strauss  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
in  February  that  no  shlpmenU  of  new  model 
Jat  anginaa  hare  been  or  will  be  made  "to 
KuHla  or  any  other  country  in  eastern 
Europe." 

Both  Rolls  Boyce  itself  and  the  De  Havll- 
land  Aircraft  Co.  tiave  developed  a  series  of 
new  types  capable  of  driving  planes  faster 
than  sound.  Ail  of  these  are  still  on  the 
secret  list 

Tokaev  fled  from  the  Russian  zone  of  Ger- 
many last  year  and  was  granted  haven  In 
England  as  a  political  refugee. 

He  said  he  had  spent  2  years  studying  Oer- 
ouui  aviation  and  rocket  techniques  for  the 
Rusalan  Government. 


Presi<ieBt  Tmaiaa  Makes  Speech  to  Group 
of  Key  Democrats  Ootliainf  Party's 
Doty,  RespoDsibiHty,  aad  Accomplish- 
ments— New  Natioaal  GMirman  ol 
Democratic  National  Comasittec  ia  Ac- 
ceptance Speech  Keynoted  Democratic 
National  Comnuttee  Activity  in  the 
Vital  19S0  CoDfressional  Campaifn — 
These  Speeches  Contain  lafonnatioa 
Every  Democrat  Shoald  Hava 


i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TCXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  excerpts  from  Capital 
Comment,  prepared  by  the  .^tafT  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for  re- 
lease. August  ao.  1949. 

It  is  as  follows: 

WlUUm  M  Boyle.  Jr..  who  started  in 
polttlea  90  years  ago  as  a  vouiess.  teen-age 
prednet  worker,  was  unanimously  named 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Augiut  94. 

Boyle.  4«-yaar-old  eloaa  friend  end  long- 
tlma  asMctata  ot  Praaldent  Truman,  imme- 
diauiy  sat  tfea  eommlttae'a  atghu  on  a 
tbunsplng  Damoerati«  victory  in  the  1900 
•laaClons. 

Tha  new  ehalrman  made  It  plain  that  his 
main  weapon  for  victory  in  10AO  will  be 
hard  work  by  Democratic  praclnct  workers. 

Boyle  calls  them  tba  dOBt-tO-door  sales- 
men of  democracy. 

The  day's  avaBfts  wwa  allBMHMd  by  a  hard- 
hitting spnash  tai  widah  tba  ftaatdsnt  told 


national  committee  members,  high  Federal 
oAelals,  and  Democratic  Senators  and  Rep- 
rcaenutlves  that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  win  a  great  congressional  victory  in 
1960. 

Other  highlights  of  the  day: 

Tom  C.  Clark,  retiring  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, was  sworn  in  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

J.  Howard  McGrath.  retiring  as  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  was  sworn 
In  as  Attorney  General. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  ex- 
punged six  names  from  its  rolls  for  failure 
to  support  the  Truman-Barkley  ticket  in 
I»48. 

Loyal  Democrats  In  so-called  Dlxlecrat 
States  were  Kiven  special  praise  for  their 
loyalty  and  courage. 


President  Truman's  speech  to  a  cheering 
group  of  key  Democrats  at  tbe  end  of  the 
eventful  Wednesday  made  It  plain  that  he 
fully  supported  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  firm  stand  on  party  bolters.  The 
Prealdent  welcomed  dissident  Democrats 
back,  but  only  as  loyal  supporters  of  the 
party's  program. 
'  The  President  said; 

"I  don't  think  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation  has  ever  been  In  better 
condition  to  carry  the  t>attle  to  the  foe. 

"Our  platform  at  Philadelphia  was  specific. 
It  was  explained  by  the  National  Chairman. 
Howard  McGrath,  by  the  Vice  President,  and 
by  me.  and  by  all  the  workers  In  the  trenches. 

"It  was  explained  In  words  of  one  syllable, 
written  so  that  everybody  understood  the 
things  for  which  we  stood. 

"The  Republicans  were  so  thoroughly  de- 
pressed at  what  happened  to  them  on  No- 
vember a  lest,  that  they  hsve  carried  on 
a  continuous  filibuster  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  platform  that  the  people  wanted 
carried  out. 

"They  will  not  succeed! 

"That  platform  la  In  the  interest  of  the 
people.  The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of 
the  people.  The  Democratic  Party  is  a  na- 
tional party,  and  not  a  sectional  party  any 
more.  The  tall  no  longer  wags  the  dog.  We 
won  the  election  last  November  without  New 
York,  without  the  industrial  East,  and  with- 
out the  solid  South.  And  I  am  prouder  of 
that  than  anything  that  has  ever  happened 
to  me. 

"And  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  not 
inviting  the  aidustrlal  East  and  the  solid 
South  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country  to  Join 
the  party  of  the  people,  and  help  the  country 
go  forward.  That  Is  exactly  what  we  want. 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  In  the  next  2  years. 

"We  have  brought  In  a  number  of  able  and 
distinguished  young  Oongreaemen.  a  number 
of  able  and  distinguished  young  Senators, 
and  next  year  we  will  bring  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  Congressmen  aiul  new  Senators 
and  we  will  carry  out  tliat  platform — doo't 
think  we  won't  I     •     •     • 

"We  are  represented  here  from  every  soc« 
tlon  of  thU  great  Unitad  SUtes,  and  I  Invlta 
all  those  people  who  are  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Sapubllc  of  ours,  who 
are  interested  in  ttia  peace  of  the  world,  for 
which  we  are  striving,  to  get  into  the  Damo- 
cratio  Party  and  help  us  go  forward  with 
It." 


Boyla's  aeoaptaaaa  apaaeh  kaynotad 
cratio  Nattooal  Committaa  activity  In  tbe 
vital  IMO  eengresatonai  campaign 
Tha  new  chairman  told  the  committee: 
"In  thla  year  of  1940  I  don't  know  any- 
thing I  would  rather  t>e  than  an  American 
and  a  Democrat.  *  *  *  On  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  reeu.  In  large  measure,  tbe  hope 
of  mankind  for  a  peaeaful  and  a  bettar 
world. 
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"It  la  now  perfectly  clear  to  the  people 
of  thU  country  that  the  Democratic  Party 
sunds  for  the  principle  that  the  powers  of 
Government  can  be.  and  should  be,  used  In 
the  Interest  of  the  people.  In  every  com- 
palgn  since  1932  the  Democratic  Party  has 
gone  before  the  country  to  tell  the  voters 
that  the  power  of  the  Government  could 
be  used  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  And 
In  every  interval  between  campaigns,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  used  the  authority  and 
the  power  of  Government  to  establish  con- 
ditions in  which  the  people  can  achieve  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  shown  the  people 
that  It  can  be  done. 

"The  Republican  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  devoted  Its  energies  to  explaining  to  the 
people  that  it  can't  be  done.  The  Republican 
Party  has  labored  mightily  to  prove  that  the 
people  cannot,  and  should  not  expect,  the 
powers  of  the  Government  to  be  exercised  in 
their  Interests.  •  •  •  We  l>elong  to  the 
irany — they  belong  to  the  few. 

"The  Democratic  Party  is  energetic.  It  Is 
vital,  it  is  turbulent.  Some  of  us  at  times 
may  wish  that  it  were  more  peaceful  in- 
ternally, but  we  must  remember  that  these 
are  the  symptoms  of  a  living,  growing  or- 
ganism. The  Democratic  Party  is  alive  be- 
cause It  is  an  instrument  throtigh  which 
the  American  people  are  making  their  de- 
cisions. The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  weapon 
that  the  American  i>eople  are  using  to  de- 
cide their  tremendous  destiny  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

"In  the  great  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us 
there  are  two  things  which  I  would  like  to 
underline. 

"The  flrst  of  these  is  the  role  of  otir  party 
In  understanding  and  explaining  the  Issues 
to  the  people.  Our  party  workers  should 
understand  the  program  of  the  party  and 
what  It  means  in  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens. 
More  and  mare  our  party  workers  become  the 
channel  through  which  our  message  reaches 
the  people.  In  the  past  four  Presidential 
campaigns  over  90  percent  of  the  press  were 
opposed  to  our  party.  We  have  to  rely  on 
word-of-mouth  transmission  of  our  messages, 
to  be  delivered  at  the  voters'  doors  by  an 
Informed  and  intelligent  group  of  party 
workers. 

"The  next  aspect  of  our  activity  which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  is  closely  Joined 
with  the  first.  It  U  the  necessity  of  precinct 
work. 

"Our  catvdidatea — platforms — programs — 
Issues — do  not  become  politically  effective 
until  a  loyal  precinct  worker  stirs  himself 
to  call  upon  his  neighbor — rings  the  door- 
bell— persuades  his  neighbor  to  register  and 
to  vote. 

"The  precinct  workers  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  the  door-to-door  salesmen  of 
democracy.  •  •  •  On  their  ahoulder? 
reals  the  fate  of  the  program  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  voters  of  America  last  No- 
Tember.  The  elections  of  1950  will  be  won 
or  lost  in  the  precinct.  The  victory  of  1946 
provided  the  opportunity  to  go  forward.  The 
elections  of  1950  will  either  strengthen  and 
consolidate  the  gains  of  1948  or  will  destroy 
and  scatter  those  gains  to  the  delight  of  the 
forces  of  reaction. 

"The  contTMrtoaal  elections  of  19ao  are 
of  the  greatMt  ImporUnce  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  the  world.  They  come  at  the 
halfway  mark  of  the  twentieth  eratury. 
Twice  in  th»  first  half  of  this  c«ntury  th« 
whole  world  hM  hsm  thrown  into  war.  Now, 
under  the  I— dffctp  of  Prwtdent  Trunun, 
MMl  M  •  rMult  of  his  courage  and  dedatve- 
nam,  the  wcrld  has  a  chance  to  live  out  the 
rest  of  thli  century  In  peeee.  The  great  ele- 
menu  of  Preeident  Trununl  foreign  policy, 
■upport  for  the  United  Nations,  the  Truman 
doctrine,  the  Kuropean  recovery  program,  the 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Rio  Pact,  taken  to- 
gether offer  the  world  a  foundation  for  build- 
ing a  permanent  peace     •     •     • 


"The  people  of  this  country  want  and  ex- 
pect President  Truman  to  have  a  Congress  In 
1950  that  will  support  him  In  his  efforts  for 
prosperity  at  home  and  peace  abroad." 

•X)ne  of  the  Jgna  of  the  vigor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  U  the  way  it  produces  great 
national  leaders.  No  group  of  special  inter- 
ests, no  conspiracy  of  the  representatives  of 
great  wealth  will  ever  turn  out  a  leader  who 
can  inspire  and  rally  the  people  in  their 
hours  of  crisis. 

"The  greatest  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
Democratic  Party  today,  and  its  greatest 
asset,  is  President  Harry  S.  Truman      •     •     • 

"The  victory  of  President  Truman  has  a 
tremendous  lesson  for  us  and  for  all  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Americans.  It  is  a  very 
simple  lesson.  The  American  people  have 
grown  up. 

"Victory  in  American  politics  now  depends 
not  on  propaganda  or  advertising,  not  on  a 
winning  voice  or  a  movie  personality,  not 
on  extravagant  promises  or  pledges,  but 
purely  and  simply  on  having  a  program  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

"This  is  one  of  the  great  contributions  that 
President  Truman  has  made  to  American  po- 
litical life.  •  •  •  He  has  made  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  a  means  of  deciding  the 
Issues  that  confront  the  people. 

•If  we  have  truly  learned  this  lesson,  we 
know  that  it  means  we  must  carry  out  the 
program  which  the  people  elected  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  carry  out.  What 
counts  most  Is  a  record  of  faithful  perform- 
ance. 

"Faith  in  democracy  will  perish  unless  our 
party  carries  out  its  program. 

"And  we  are  carrying  It  out.  It  is  true 
that  we  face  some  difficulties.  But  we  are 
going  to  solve  those  difficulties  a«  we  have 
solved  them  in  the  past — by  the  votee  of  the 
people. 

"The  great  Job  before  us  is  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1950! 

"The  people  of  America,  yes.  the  people  of 
the  world  know  that  the  direction  in  which 
Harry  Truman  is  traveling  Is  toward  peace 
and  human  welfare  with  human  dignity.  It 
is  in  the  direction  of  progress.  You  and  I, 
together  with  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  forward-looking  people 
of  America  are  traveling  with  President 
Truman  in  the  direction  of  progress.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  strong 
enough  and  flexible  enough  to  have  room  for 
honest  differences  of  opinion,  but  once  those 
differences  have  been  aired  and  discussed.  I 
further  believe  that  we  are  bound  together 
by  strong  enough  ties  of  common  sense  and 
friendship  that  we  can  Join  hands  in  com- 
mon accord  and  good  will  to  travel  the  road 
of  progress  with  President  Trtunan. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  1  will  go 
along  with  a  man  as  long  as  he  is  going  In 
my  direction.'  I  here  and  now  invite  and 
solicit  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  to 
Join  in  thU  forward  march  of  progreae." 

nUCStDCNTIAL  PXAISX 

What  President  Truman  said  abotrt  three 
friends  who  took  new  offices  this  week: 

BiU  Boyle:  "I  am  as  happy  as  I  can  be,  of 
course,  that  my  lifetime  friend— I  have 
known  him  ever  alnce  he  waa  a  kid— I  knew 
hU  mother  before  him,  and  she  waa  one  of 
the  beet  Democrats  that  Mlaeourl  ever  pro- 
dticed— U  the  national  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party." 

Howard  llcOrath:  "  •  •  •  a  great  na- 
ttonal  chairman.  I  thought  he  waa  a  great 
national  chairman  beeauae  X  ntade  him 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  8ut«e.  the 
supreme  law  officer  of  the  land." 

Tom  Clark:  "Tom  Clark  waa  an  able  and 
dIstlnguUhed  Attorney  General  and  he  will 
make  a  great  and  dUtlngulahed  Justice  on 
the  greateet  court  In  the  country." 


As  Atlantic  Umob? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENicxsan 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  29  ilegislatwe  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  splendid  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  29. 1949.  Issue  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  The  editorial 
sets  forth  the  urgent  necessity  of  fur- 
ther steps  in  our  foreign  policy  looking 
forward  to  an  Atlantic  union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord,  as  follows: 

AH  trukimc  trmowt 
A  nation  cannot  effectively  conduct  Its 
affairs  abroad  unless  It  has  some  clear  idea 
of  Just  what  It  hopes  eventually  to  accom- 
plish. Without  goals — and  we  are  speaking 
here  of  long-range  ones — foreign  policy  is 
simply  another  name  for  expediency.  And 
expediency  Just  won't  work  against  an  op- 
ponent who  knows  precisely  what  he  wants. 
The  chess  player  who  moves  his  pieces  with 
no  plan  other  than  to  foil  his  opponent's  at- 
tack is  almost  certain  to  lose.  He  has  no  di- 
rection, no  force — and  very  little  chance  of 
victory. 

At  times  since  the  war  this  country  has 
acted  like  such  a  foolish  chess  player.  Often 
America's  foreign  policy  has  not  been  Wash- 
ington's creation  so  much  as  Moecow's.  The 
Kremlin  has  Initiated  the  moves,  and  then 
the  United  States  has  reacted  defensively 
against  them. 

With  the  Marshall  plan,  however,  thla 
negative  pattern  began  to  give  way  to  a  mora 
purposeful  program.  Now  the  Nation  haa. 
for  the  short-term  at  least,  a  general  Idea 
of  what  It  hopes  to  do  in  Europe.  But  the 
need  for  long-term  goals  continues  and  will 
become  even  more  urgent  when  1952 — the 
cut-off  date  for  Marshall  aid — rolls  around. 
In  an  attempt  to  help  meet  that  need, 
two  proposed  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
Congress  this  week,  both  of  them  designed 
to  fix  goals  for  American  foreign  policy.  The 
one.  sponsored  by  some  14  Senators  and 
endorsed  by  the  World  Federalists  organi- 
zation, would  declare  that  the  United  States 
hopes  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  with 
a  view  to  transforming  It  Into  a  world  fed- 
eration open  to  all  nations.  In  our  opinion, 
this  is  Just  as  laudable  and  would  be  Just 
about  as  effective  as  a  solemn  congressional 
denouncement  of  sin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  how  easy  the  big 
problems  of  the  world,  such  as  disarmament 
and  control  of  atomic  energy,  could  be 
solved  If  all  the  nations  were  bound  in  one 
family.  But  to  enjoy  these  speculations  rou 
must  Ignore  or  minimize  the  bigger  problem 
of  how  you  are  going  to  get  the  nations 
voluntarily  to  give  up  that  measure  of  sov- 
ereignty needed  to  realize  this  global  family. 
Indeed.  a«  of  now  the  UN  U  not  open  to 
certain  deserving  nations  simply  because 
RuasU  will  not  agree  to  even  that  small 
limitation  of  the  eoYerelgn  veto  which  would 
deny  lU  uee  to  bar  the  admlaeiou  of  a  na« 
tlon  acoepubte  to  a  majority  of  the  memban. 
The  MOODd  rwoiution  introduced  Tuaaday. 
howtrer.  la  worth  teriotis  eooalderaUon. 
ThU  bill,  sponsored  by  18  Senators  and  pre- 
pared by  former  Justice  Owen  J.  Robert*' 
AtUntIc  Union  Committee,  would  requeeC 
th;  President  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
democracies  sponsoring  the  Atlantic  Pact  so 
that  they  might  explore  the  chances  for 
federal  union  among  themselves. 
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CertAlnly  tlM  Mwntlal  conditions  for  prac- 
tical federatkm  ««l«t  here.     Such  nallona  as 
the  Unlt«<l  atatca.  Canada.  Britain.  Prance, 
and  tb«  Benduz  countrtaa  have  a  common 
tradltloD  of  freedom,  a  similar  view  of  what 
conxtltut«a  social    and   potltlcat  ottlcr.   and 
mutual    econom»c    Interests.     What's   more, 
they  haT«  now  b«(un  to  work  together  In  a 
military  rrnrr.  tbanks  to  tlM  Atlantic  Pact. 
It    Is   not   too   early,   then,   to  undartakc 
•ometblnf   akmg   the   lines   of   thla  Moond 
rsaolutlon    bcfors    Congrws       The    United 
States,  no  doubt  larfely  as  a  result  uf  the 
cold  war  with  Russia,  has  been  continually 
Moving  toward   close,    association  with   the 
trsa  nations  of  Kuropa.    Whether  this  asso- 
fit^i^f^  afcould  kaeoBM  in*'*t**  >s.  of  course. 
op«B  to  dabata.    But  tha  aoonar  it  is  settled 
tha  mort  clearly  deflnsd  our  long-term  policy 
can  be.    And  a  meeting  such  as  this  resolu- 
tlon    proposes   should   help   considerably    In 
deciding  the  Issue. 


Hot  Days  on  the  Potoaaac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or  TSNItI 

ni  THE  SKNATB  OF  THK  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  August  29  ilegtslative  dajtof 
Thursday.  June  2>.  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  RiroKD  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  31.  1949. 
which  I  think  contains  some  Informative 
and  interesting  comments  on  our  prac- 
tice of  putting  legLsIative  riders  on  ap- 
propriation bills,  irrelevancy  in  debate. 
and  the  great  need  we  now  find  for  a 
teclsl«tive  timetable 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
aa  follows : 

■or  AATS  OM   Tin  POTOMSC 

Aa  the  week  end  spproached  our  national 
iBfldatars  seemed  to  be  In  something  of  a 
dither.  An  unexpected  parliamentary  explo- 
sion in  the  Senate  had  temporarily  renxived 
the  foreign -aid  programs  from  action  on  the 
floor  They  wUl  be  back  again  presently,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  valuable  tiae  baa  been  loct. 
yet.  the  delay  was  due  to  an  attempt 
by  Senator  John  L.  McClkllan,  of 
Arkansas,  to  reduce  a  considerable  part  of 
■CA  to  the  level  of  a  logrolling  rivers  and 
harbors  bUl.  The  majority  of  the  Senate 
ccrtalnl;  did  not  wish  this  to  happen, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  It  bad  to  be 
dlect— ert  ou  a  hot  July  day  was  appalling. 
One  reault  of  th^se  moves  and  countcr- 
■Mvea  was  that  final  approval  of  soma 
ltO.OW.000,000  of  Federal  appropriations  waa 
held  up  Special  action  then  had  to  be  taken 
to  proTtde  Interim  funds  The  spectacle  of- 
fered wae  one  of  Congress  stepping  on  its 
own  toes 

It  may  well  be  said  that  In  th— i  days  there 
la  waon  tliaa  tbe  unseaaonal  heat  to  upset 
of  Oongreas  and  slow  them 
World  events  have  forced  them  to 
Into  new  fields,  '  \  which  there  are  few 
precedents  to  guide  them.  There  Is  a  rou- 
tine for  dealing  with  domestic  appropria- 
ttona  or  farm  leglalatkm.  We  have  been  there 
before.  There  is  no  corresponding  routine 
when  otir  legislators  have  to  legislate— as  In 
effect  tbey  do  to  tbe  extent  that  tbey  provide 
nwney  and  advice — for  Denmark.  Britain,  or 
Italy.  Tbe  public  ought  to  undwstand  this 
problem,  tbough  It  s  not  called  upon  to  con- 
a  failure  to  grapple  with  It. 


Tbaae  great  international  questions  are.  of 
course,  only  part  of  the  work  imposed  on 
Oongreea.  It  has  had  to  deal,  and  has  dealt, 
with  export  controls,  rent  controls,  a  long- 
range  housing  bill,  and  the  reorganlaatlon 
of  the  administrative  branch  of  tbe  Federal 
Oovernmcnt.  It  has  had  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  and  for  the  normal  and 
emergency  needs  of  the  budget.  It  has  hsd 
:o  consider  labor  legislation,  if  only  to  aban- 
don it  (or  thla  seaalon.  The  House  has  au- 
thorlred  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal  Uade 
agreemenu  program.  The  House  has  con- 
sidered and  passed  a  llbcrallaed  DUplaced 
Persons  Act.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
activity  in  committees  on  subjects  that  have 
not  reached  the  floor  of  either  House.  One 
cannot  say  that  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
senutlves  have  been  Idle. 

What  does  appear,  as  one  looks  back  over 
the  nearly  7  months'  record  of  the  present 
sefalon— which  In  many  respects  resembles 
other  sessions — la  an  absence  of  legislative 
planning  and  legislative  control.  Ideas  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  to  what  measures  should  have 
priority  seem  to  differ  as  between  the  two 
Houses  and  in  each  House  seem  to  chsnge  al- 
most as  often  as  the  wind  changes.  For  all 
its  hard  work  Congress  does  not  present  an 
appearance  of  efficiency.  We  would  not  want 
to  have  efUclency  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
arbitrarily  limited  debate  or  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  of  boss  rule.  It  does  seem, 
however,  that  some  thought  might  be  given, 
not  exactly  to  the  reorganization  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government,  but  to  an 
overhauling  of  Its  still  too  numerous  com- 
mittees and  a  revamping  of  its  procedure. 

This  Is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  hot  summer.  Yet  sooner  or  later 
tbe  men  and  women  on  Capitol  Hill  will  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  their  duties  are  steadily 
growing  more  complicated  and  that  some 
thinking  and  some  planning  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  resulting  demands  The  bur- 
dens of  half  the  world  are  now  upon  us. 
Congress,  like  the  rest  of  us,  has  to  grow  up. 
The  free  and  easy  ways  of  bygone  years  when 
the  principal  Issues  were  solely  domestic  will 
no  longer  sufBcc. 


Reckless  Lcndinx  the  Greatest  Threat  to 
Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Mnaoim 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racoas  an  article  en- 
titled "Reckless  Lending  the 
Threat  to  United  States."  by  Louis  1 
fleld.  from  the  Kansas  City  SUr  of  Au- 
gust 18.  1949. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ftxciu.aa  LSKSCMe  tms  iwriwi   niaxAT  to 

UMrras  rrsTsa 
(By  Louu  Bromflald) 
Much  of  this  column  haa  baan  written  be- 
fore, even  aa  far  back  as  1990.  when  the  writer 
published  a  pamphlet  called  "England,  A 
Dying  Oligarchy"  which  created  considerable 
unpieaaantness  and  considerable  abuse  in 
England.  Recently  the  press  of  England  haa 
referred  to  It  as  a  remarkable  and  truthful 
document. 


I  am  Inclined  to  repeat  myself  because  of 
the  prediction  Lenin  msde  In  the  early  1920^ 
to  the  effect  that  "Germany  would  arm  her- 
self out  of  existence,  the  British  Empire 
would  expand  herself  out  of  existence  and 
that  the  United  States  would  loan  herself 
out  of  existence."  The  first  two  predictions 
have  come  true  and  the  third,  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  well  on  the  way  to  fulfillment. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  ova 
times,  when  hUtory  Is  finally  written,  will  t>e 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  somehow  acquired 
an  inferiority  complex  about  Its  way  of  doing 
things  at  a  time  when  other  economic  and 
social  philosophies,  plus  adverse  conditions, 
had  reduced  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  crisis,  disaster,  and  lower  and  lower 
living  standards.  It  would  seem  that  the 
proof  lay  In  the  pudding,  but  In  this  country 
a  large  group  of  liberals  sought  constantly 
to  fcet  new  patterns  and  emulate  plans  which 
had.  under  their  very  eyes,  reduced  other  na- 
tions to  shocking  economic  and  sociological 
levels  and  actually  promoted  and  Invited  In 
the  whole  evil  p>attem  of  national  socialism 
whether  It  waa  called  nazlam.  fascism,  com- 
mui.lsm.  or  simply  national  socialism. 

By  now  it  has  become  clear  that  the  prac- 
tice of  any  of  these  philosophies  leads  In- 
evitably into  bureaucratic  and  oligarchic 
dictatorships  in  which  freedoms  are  lost, 
tuxes  rise,  bureaucracy  goes  wild,  living 
standards  decline,  and  wars  and  the  causea 
of  war  Increase.  Yet  we  still  have  through- 
out the  country  and  even  In  White  House 
circles,  numbers  of  meji  and  women  who 
would  exchange  our  security  (infinitely 
greater  at  Its  worst  than  that  of  Inhabitants 
of  the  Scciallst-lndoctrlnated  countries)  for 
a  p>erllous  experimentation  which,  as  Great 
Britain  Is  proving  before  our  very  eyes,  leads 
only  into  crisis  and  disaster. 

When  Lenin  spoke  of  our  loaning  our- 
selves out  of  existence,  he  was  thinking  not 
only  of  the  vast  foreign  loans  in  money  and 
goods  which  we  have  made  without  any 
hope  of  return  but  also  of  the  deficit  spend- 
ing within  our  own  borders.  It  Is  grotesque 
that  this  Government  cannot  t>e  carried  on 
with  the  incredible  budget  of  •44.000,000.000. 
It  Is  grotesque  that  we  should  be  asked  to- 
day to  spend  three  times  as  much  for  mili- 
tary purposes  as  It  cost  to  run  the  whole 
Government  only  10  years  ago. 

Undoubtedly  the  liberal  elements  became 
intoxicated  during  the  last  18  years  with 
throwing  about  incredible  sums  of  money 
all  the  way  from  giant  aircraft  carriers  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  pamphlets  on 
how  to  make  a  bed.  At  the  same  time  the 
American  people  became  benumbed  by  thla 
astronomical  spending  so  that  a  billion  or 
two  this  way  or  that  meant  little  to  them. 
The  people  of  the  Individual  States  were 
trained  to  believe  that  large  grants  of  Fed- 
eral funda  were  gifts  out  of  the  air  when  all 
the  time  they  were  paying  for  them  not  only 
in  direct  taxes  but  in  the  hidden  taxes  on 
gasoline,  on  diapers,  and  on  plumbing,  which 
are  always  the  delight  of  slimy  bureaucratic 
government. 

By  now  It  must  be  evident,  even  to  the 
most  fanatic  of  do-gooders,  that  we  cannot 
mm  the  whole  of  the  world,  either  with 
money  or,  what  Is  more  Important,  by  spread- 
ing wbolaaale  about  the  world  our  real  wealth 
In  the  form  of  food,  of  timber,  of  Iron  and 
steel,  and  all  our  other  natural  resources. 
The  latest  cries  for  spending  more  money 
come  from  tbe  military  who  threaten  us 
with  the  perils  of  a  Soviet  tyranny  which  la 
bankrupt  and  saddled  with  incredible  eco- 
nowilc  and  poMtSeal  difficulties  In  the  Bal- 
kans, In  Poland,  In  China,  and  elsewhere. 
Great  Britain  wants  more  money  to  pour 
down  the  rat  bole  of  Socialist  experimenta- 
tion and  Mr.  Trtiman  advocates  more  and 
more  lending,  more  and  more  spending, 
principally,  it  becomes  clearer,  for  the  same 
raaaooa  of  poUtlcal  power  which  led  Hitler 
and  hla  friends  Into  tiie  trap  which  destroyed 
them. 
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Out  of  all  of  this,  one  fact  remains  clear — 
that  If  the  world,  freedom,  and  civilization 
are  to  be  sared.  It  will  not  be  by  our  de- 
stroying ourselves  but  by  maintaining  In 
this  country  a  political  philosophy  which, 
even  In  the  worst  depths  of  the  great  depres- 
sion, provided  a  status  for  most  of  Its  citizens 
that  was  far  better  than  anything  known  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  human  race. 

We  must  somehow  remain  a  rock  of  secur- 
ity about  which  a  shattered  and  disintegrat- 
ing world  may  one  day  rebuild  Itself.  The 
greatest  allies  of  Moscow  In  this  country  are, 
as  Lenin  well  knew,  not  the  Communist 
Party  members  but  those  who  advocate  more 
and  more  spending  and  lending. 


Polish-American  Congress  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  and  Americans  for 
Poland  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President, 
on  September  1,  1939,  Hitler  unleashed 
his  legions  against  innocent  Poland. 
There  are  meetings  being  held  through- 
out the  Nation  this  week  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  what  can  be  done  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  Poland's 
situation.  Yesterday,  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and 
Americans  for  Poland  Relief  I  was  privi- 
leged to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  on  September  1,  1939,  Hitler 
unleashed  his  legions  against  Innocent  Po- 
land. He  breached  every  covenant  and  un- 
derstanding as  he  marched.  In  marching 
he  sank  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  of  peace 
for  the  thousands  of  home-loving  people  of 
Poland. 

Just  this  week  I  read  In  the  Boston  Herald 
that  a  high  Polish  official  named  Adam 
Gubrlnowlncz.  former  chief  of  protocol  of 
the  Polish  Foreign  Office,  crossed  the  border 
Into  Switzerland.  He  wants  to  come  to  the 
United  States  the  press  report  said.  I  quote : 
'All  sources  agreed  that  Gubrlnowinczs 
flight  was  motivated  entirely  by  his  inabil- 
ity as  a  practicing  Catholic  to  accept  the 
Polish   Government's   anti-church   policies." 

Freedom  of  speech — freedom  to  worship 
as  we  choose — liberty — opportunity  are  what 
America  stands  for  today  in  the  eyes  of  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world.  Those 
freedoms  have  made  America  the  greatest 
nation  In  history.  Those  freedoms  are  why 
millions  of  men  and  women  have  crossed  the 
seas  to  become  United  States  citizens.  It 
Is  why  so  many  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
wish  to  come  to  our  country  today.  Gubrl- 
nowlncz' flight  emphasizes,  symbolizes  and 
makes  crystal-clear  the  duty  that  we  owe 
to  our  citizens  and  to  the  peace-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  world — the  ever-lasting  mainte- 
nance of  those  freedoms. 

Now  Poland  is  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
But,  the  steps  that  we  take  in  this  country 
today,  the  steps  we  take  In  our  Government 


tomorrow  are  continually  planned  with  the 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  they  will 
make  It  possible  to  roll  back  the  Iron  cur- 
tain and  permit  the  people  of  Poland  and 
other  enslaved  nations  once  again  to  be  free 
to  worship,  to  speak  and  to  live  as  they 
choose.  They  want  too  the  opportunity  that 
we  have  In  this  country  to  meet  with  other 
pyeoples  in  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Since  Congress  met  last  January  and  lis- 
tened to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
there  have  l>een  many  sessions.  At  some 
period  or  other  In  the  lengthy  debates  at 
those  sessions  there  has  always  been  some 
discussion,  some  statement  concerning  the 
basic  desire  that  is  in  all  our  minds  today — 
the  desire  for  peace  in  the  world — the  desire 
for  more  security  of  life  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  chUdren.  If  that  hop>e  is  to  become  a 
reality  we  know  that  the  United  States  of 
America  must  be  strong.  We  know  we  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  only  potential  enemy  we 
have  that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  lasting  Iron 
curtain  pulled  permanently  in  front  of  the 
eyes  and  lives  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  ol 
the  world. 

While  we  may  differ  among  each  other  on 
the  methods  of  gaining  peace,  there  Is  no 
difference  among  us  that  peace  is  our  objec- 
tive. For  a  second  time  In  this  century  we 
have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  peace  Is 
not  easily  attained.  We  have  learned  that 
unless  we  are  willing  to  work  for  peace  day  in 
and  day  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  and 
unless  we  are  willing  to  assume  our  responsi- 
bilities each  day  of  every  month,  peace  and 
security  can  easily  slip  from  our  grasp.  By 
letting  them  slip  we  who  fought  In  the  First 
World  War  saw  our  sons  and  daughters  fight 
again  in  our  lifetime  In  an  even  bigger  and 
more  disastrous  world  struggle. 

We  want  to  remember  In  our  struggles  for 
peace  In  the  world  that  It  took  us  here  In  the 
United  States  thirteen  long  years  from  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
before  our  Government  under  our  present 
Constitution  t>ecame  a  going  concern.  Yet  it 
Is  now  only  a  little  over  4  years  since  VJ-day 
and  the  signing  of  an  armistice  with  Japan. 
In  those  4  years  we  have  worked  steadily  and 
made  progress — small  as  It  seems — toward 
a  more  peaceful  world. 

We  first  formed  a  pact  with  the  South 
American  countries.  That  pact  supersedes 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  have  helped  to  organize  the  United 
Nations.  Never  will  I  forget  the  day  when 
all  but  two  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  with  a  crowded  gallery  above  tis, 
voted  for  the  United  States  of  America  to 
take  p&n  in  that  new  union  for  world  peace. 
We  have  been  disappointed  with  its  accom- 
plishments. But,  it  has  come  quite  a  way 
In  the  3  years  of  Ite  existence.  It  has  helped 
enormously  to  give  each  nation  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  other  peo- 
ples in  the  world;  It  has  shown  us  the  neces- 
sity for  our  exercising  patience,  an  under- 
standing of  others'  points  of  view,  and  a 
willingness  to  assume  our  responsibilities  in 
world  affairs. 

We  must  keep  our  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  and  pray  for  the  \iltlmate  achieve- 
ment of  its  objectives.  If  we  lose  our  faith 
in  our  ability  to  accomplish  our  objective  of 
peace,  then  we  have  lost  the  most  vital  asset 
In  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

WhUe  working  for  the  achievement  of  the 
objective  of  the  United  Nations,  we  have 
spoixsored  the  Marshall  plan  for  Europe.  Ws 
hope  in  doing  so  to  achieve  a  greater  spirit  of 
unity  among  the  nations  of  Europe  to  work 
together  and  through  their  mutual  self-help 
again  become  economically  sovmd  and  strong. 
We  have  made  this  move  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  and  future  of  our  own  citizens. 
We  have  realized  that  unless  the  economy  of 
these  nations  who  wish  to  Join  us  in  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  wcwld's  problems  becomes 
strong,  we  can  never  hope  for  security  for 


ourselves.  Hungry  people  and  people  In 
distress  can  think  little  t>eyond  themselves 
and  their  own  difficulties.  Only  with  a 
strong  economy  among  the  other  freedom- 
loving  {>eoples  of  the  world  can  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  gear  our  own  people  and  our  own  In- 
dustries to  peaceftil  production.  Only  In 
this  way  can  we  gradually  expect  to  cut 
down  and  eliminate  the  production  of  ovir 
war  materiel  and  equipment. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  attended 
long  debates  in  the  United  States  Senate 
about  the  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  It  was  finally  ratified  by  us  and  11 
other  nations.  Only  last  Wednesday  Presi- 
dent Truman  solemnly  proclaimed  at  a 
historic  ceremony  in  the  White  House  that 
the  pact  was  finally  in  force.  The  President 
stated  in  proclaiming  the  pact  and  I  quote: 
"By  this  treaty  we  are  not  only  seeking  to 
establish  freedom  from  aggression  and  from 
the  use  of  force  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity, but  we  are  also  actively  striving  to 
promote  and  preserve  peace  throughout  the 
world  " 

I  pray,  as  do  you,  that  by  the  defensive 
alliance  it  sets  up  it  will  help  to  prevent 
another  Hitler — another  Kaiser  Wllhelm — 
from  arising  to  plunge  the  world  on  the  road 
to  complete  disaster.  I  pray,  as  do  you,  that 
this  alliance  may  prevent  another  struggle 
between  freedom  and  tyranny  in  Europe. 

By  it  terms  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  la 
specifically  tied  to  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. When  the  police  force  of  the 
United  Nations  becomes  a  working  reality 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties, the  North  Atlantic  Pact  ceases  to  be 
significant.  So  In  this  way  we  seek  to  give 
the  United  Nations  the  time  It  needs  to 
become  a  practical  instrument  for  peace. 

But  there  is  even  another  step  preliminary 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  that  President 
Truman  asks  nhe  Congress  to  undertake.     At 
the  moment  as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  sitting  Jointly,  I 
am  helping  to  draft  a  measure  that  wUl  give 
immediate   military   aid   to   the   nations   of 
Europe  to  help  them  protect  themselves  imtU 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  countries  can  organ- 
ize.    We  have  certain  types  of  military  equip- 
ment that  are  at  the  moment  in  excess  of 
our  military  needs.     This  bUl  contenxplates 
that  some  of  this  equipment  be  sent  to  the 
nations  which  include  not  only  some  of  the 
countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  but  also 
Greece,  Turkey,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea. 
The  President  also  asks  us  to  make  available 
funds  that  will  permit  this  purchase  of  more 
mUltary  equipment  in  ar€LtT  to  help  these 
other  nations.     This  plan  does  not  contem- 
plate that  we  weaken  otirselves  but  ratlier 
it  seeks  to  help  other  nations  In  order  that 
their  strength  will  make  our  security  greater. 
In  this  way  we  are  contributing  arms  and 
equipment  to  these  nations  while  they  them- 
selves contribute  not  only  the  other  seven- 
eighths  of  the  arms  but  much  more — they 
are  contributing  their  young  men  to  bear 
these  arms.     Their  boys  thus  help  our  boys. 
It  is  for  our  own  security  and  safety  that 
we  are  asked  to  undertake  this  aid.    We  do 
so   In   the   common   cause   of    maintaining 
peace.     We  do  so  In  the  hope  that  it  wUl 
be  one  more  step  in  rolling  back  the  iron 
cxirtain  from  Poland  and  other  nations. 

During  the  war  I  was  the  Governor  of  our 
State,  and  one  day  three  Polish  fliers  who 
had  been  training  in  Canada  called  on  me. 
Today  two  of  those  Polish  fliers  are  still  alive. 
I  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  one  of 
them.  He  told  me  on  that  visit  that  he  bad 
been  a  prisoner,  first  of  the  Russians  and 
then  of  the  Nazis.  He  had  escaped  from  both 
those  tyrannical  forces.  Later  he  Joined  the 
Independent  air  force  in  England  and  fought 
his  former  Jailors — the  Nazis.  Now  he  is  an 
English  citizen,  with  a  farm  of  tils  own  la 
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Scotland  H#  ts  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. H«  cannot  poaatbly  rttum  to  Poland 
under  the  condition*  thaft  now  eslat.  Wm 
want  to  help  that  man  who  foofht  to  ke«p 
iM  allv*  and  safe  from  danger  during  tha 
war.  who  helped  to  keap  ua  free  to  speak 
and  to  worahlp  a«  w*  M«  fit.  to  carry  on  hla 
own  life  as  a  frecdom-loTtnc  dthaen  In  hla 
native  country,  tf  he  to  deefire. 

But  oo  an  annlvenary  tuch  as  brtnsi  vm 
here  together  today  wa  must  never  forfftt 
that  thara  la  a  strong  fore*  that  underlies 
our  aoonomle  strength  that  undarlles  thU 
military  force  of  which  our  sons  have  baan 
a  part.  That  greater  uixlerlylng  force  U 
itoiply  thia:  That  our  way  of  life  hare  In  the 
United  MMaa  te  tba  b«K  Mid  bapplaat  that 
man  baa  yet  oaneatrad  for  htnaalf;  that 
peace  and  Uberty  are  dealred  by  every  hunian 
kg.  no  matter  what  race,  creed,  or  color. 
I  great  duty  of  each  ooe  of  ua  here  In  this 
rlum  Is  to  try  our  utmost  to  make  our 
people  understand  that  It  Is  his  o.-  her 
rcapooalMUtj  to  make  others  aaa  tba  benefits 
ot  our  w»y  of  life. 

Today  In  this  country,  as  In  other  countries 
at  tba  world,  there  are  people  whom  we  call 
Ooaununlats  who  are  forever  on  the  job  try- 
ing to  sell  thalr  panaoaaa  to  tboae  of  our 
trlMMta  who  may  be  for  tba  moment  unhappy 
with  their  lot  or  bereft  of  the  faaUng  that 
they  have  no  future  under  our  ayalam  of 
life.  tk)ap^tliw  tbeee  clever  Communists 
mak«  their  panaraas  sound  as  though  they 
were  a  cure-all. 

Many  countrlea  have  found  out  too  lata 
that  once  they  started  to  swallow  the  pill  of 
^^wttwiintem  they  bad  loat  their  freedom — 
thay  had  become  completely  Impotent,  tbay 
bad  become  slaves  and  puppets  dictated  to. 
boaaed  and  whipped  into  line.  They  have 
seen  their  leaders  liquidated  in  one  form  or 
another.  Thus  they  have  lost  their  freedom. 
They  have  loat  their  liberty.  We  in  the 
United  States  want  them  to  be  able  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  ss  they  desire  to  live. 
We  do  not  want  to  dictate  to  them  but  we  do 
want  to  seek  to  liuplre  them  to  understand 
what  freedom  and  liberty  have  meant  to  us. 
so  that  they  will  not  listen  to  this  other  line, 
so  that  they  will  not  become  converU  to  a 
■yatam  of  life  that  can  only  lead  them  away 
from  their  true  desires.  To  do  so  we  must 
set  an  example  here  In  the  United  States  that 
la  a  worthy  one.  We  miist  continue  In  this 
oouBtry  to  be  sure  that  we  are  building  at 
hooM  a  sound  nation,  s  sound  ecoiMmy  under 
liberty.  Justice  and  freedom  for  all.  I  have 
always  felt  and  as  I  grow  older  feel  mora 
strongly  than  ever  that  our  way  of  life  begins 
with  a  good  home  in  a  good  community 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  ade- 
quata  education,  deatrable  housing,  and 
proper  opportunities  for  a  healthy  life  with 
a  Job  that  gives  opportunity  to  get  ahead. 

Tou  Anierlcans  of  Polish  extraction  pre- 
sent the  Aneet  type  of  our  American  citizen- 
ship. Tou  people  love  your  children  and 
your  homes.  Tou  are  proud  of  what  you 
have  accomplished  here  in  the  United  Statca. 
Tou  want  your  relations  who  are  still  in 
Poland  to  live  more  safely,  more  comfortably, 
fracly,  and  hi^pUy.  80,  today  as  we  meet  on 
tba  tenth  nnnlvaraary  of  Hitler's  unprovoked 
attack  on  Poland,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts 
for  a  few  moments  to  optimistic  channels 
that  mean  so  much  to  all  of  us;  but  let  us 
not  stop  with  Just  thinking  about  them.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourselvea  to  continue  unrelenting 
to  aaak  paaea  with,  above  all.  the  very 
of  llfa  fraadom  to  worship  as  wa 
and  freadOBS  to  speak  and  write  and 
thtnk  aa  sra  ehooss.  X<et  us  hope  and  pray 
that  with  our  help  the  paopls  ot  Poland  may 
again  baooma  tr—  and  be  In  front  ot  and  not 
>»hln<  tha  Iron  curtain. 

houMind  yaars  ago  FksItib  said:  Is 

anything  but  tha  right  to  live  as  wa 

It    Nothing  tim."    And.  in  closing  let  ma 

1  U>  what  Psrsius  said  and  remind  you  that 

Is  •vsryhody-a  Joh." 


H«altli  Freedom  hi  tiM  N«tioBal  Heakk 
Bill 
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HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KUIN 

or  Msw  Toait 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRKSENTATIVBI 

Thursday.  Auffust  25,  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposi- 
tion to  discrimination  of  any  Itlnd.  to- 
ward any  person.  Is  so  well-known  that 
my  friends  and  enemies  alike  can  under- 
stand that  I  have  a  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  the  chiropractors,  as  their 
views  are  expressed  by  the  National 
Chiropractic  Association.  In  their  long 
and  consistent  opposition  to  the  failure 
of  the  national  health  bUl  to  guard 
against  discrimination  against  chiro- 
practors and  chiropractic  patients. 

While  the  National  Chiropractic  Asso- 
ciation has  maintained  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  efforts  to  extend  and 
coordinate  public-health  facilities,  the 
NCA  has  con5lstently  demanded  that 
positive  and  substantive  language  should 
be  written  into  the  bill  to  Instire  that 
chiropractors  and  chiropractic  patient* 
should  be  treated  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  impartiality  In  the  administration 
of  the  measure,  when  and  If  enacted. 

For  almost  a  full  decade  this  careful 
attitude  has  been  preserved  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Chiropractic 
/saodatlon.  which  Is  the  principal  inter- 
national organization  of  qualified  prac- 
ticing chiropractors. 


TX8TIM0MT  aarsATiDLT 

Repeatedly  testimony  has  been  offered 
to  that  efTect  In  both  House  and  Senate 
by  the  NCA. 

Most  Members  are  familiar  with  the 
struggle  of  chiropractic  against  medical 
politics.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  ethical 
practicing  physician  to  say  that  the  po- 
litical arm  of  organised  medicine  has  at- 
tempted to  maintain  an  effective  monop- 
oly over  the  Nation's  health,  while  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association  has 
carried  on  an  effective  and  increasingly 
effective  battle  against  that  monopoly. 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association, 
among  other  legislative  efforU.  obtained 
introduction  of  the  Murdock-Tolan  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  employees  com- 
pensation act;  the  Pepper-Huber  bill  to 
create  chiropractic  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and  has  re- 
peatedly brought  about  definite  legisla- 
tive prohibitions  against  discrimination 
toward  chiropractic  in  reports  on  appro- 
priation bills. 

Usually.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  John  J. 
Nugent  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  director  of 
education  of  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association,  is  the  authorised  spokesman 
of  the  National  Chiropractic  Association, 
and.  under  consent.  I  Include  In  my  re- 
marks the  testimony  he  offered  to  the 
Murray  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeiXare 
on  June  21.  1949: 


HtAKIMCa   OH   THl    NATIOWAL    HZaLTH   BUX — BK. 

jotui  J.  »OB«MT.  BiascToa  or  «ducatiom  cm 

TBS  WCa.   TSSTIFttS  BVOBB  SBMATS  COMMIT- 

m  Uf    WASULNOTOM 

My  name  Is  John  J.  Nugent  and  I  am  dl- 
raetor  of  education  of  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Asaoclation.  My  realdence  is  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.  I  wiah  to  ezprcas  on  behalf  of 
the  chiropractic  proXeaslon  and  Ita  Institu- 
tions our  profound  appreciation  for  this  op- 
pertunlty  of  contributing  to  your  considera- 
tion of  Senate  bills  1879.  1581,  1*56.  and  llOd. 
Unfortunately  the  convention  of  our  houss 
Of  dalsgatea  will  not  be  held  untU  July  and 
our  asaoclation  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  pass  on  these  bills.  However,  our  aaaoda- 
tlon  has  expressed  Itaail  on  a  bUl  simUar  to 
8.  107S  as  foUows: 

"Reiolvfd.  That  the  executive  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Chiropractic  AasoeU- 
tlon  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  efforts  of 
the  President's  Committee  To  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  aiul  recom- 
mend to  our  agencies  and  affiliated  organiza- 
tions that  they  give  every  cooperation  to  thia 
committee  in  iu  efforU  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter health  service  to  our  Nation. 

"We  further  recommend  that  the  commit- 
tee always  ksep  in  mind  the  right  of  a  cltlasn 
to  chooaa  hla  own  doctor  and  method  of  heal- 
ing and  urge  that  the  committee  Include  doc- 
tors of  chiropractic  In  the  Pederal  health 
program." 

The  high  purpose  of  these  bills  to  asaure 
adequate  health  services  must  Inspire  the 
support  of  everyone.  It  Is,  however,  my  ptir- 
posa  to  urge  upon  you  the  deairabiilty  of 
considering  such  amendments  to  theae  bllla 
as  are  necessary  to  Insure  real  freedom  of 
choice  of  doctor  by  the  public. 

Senate  bill  1079.  section  3.  guarantees  to 
the  public  the  "asstired  full  freedom  to 
choose  their  physicians  and  to  change  their 
choice  as  they  may  dsslra." 

In  numerous  press  rsleaaes  sent  out  by 
Senators,  Congraaamen  and  others  favoring 
this  bill  statements  are  made  that  the  pa- 
tient's freedom  In  choosing  his  own  doctor 
is  guaranteed.  The  words  "doctor"  and 
"physician"  are  used  synonymously,  and  thus 
tend  to  oonfuaa — if  not  mislead — the  public. 
Under  existing  State  sUtutes  regulating 
the  heaUng  arts  there  are  several  kinds  of 
doctors — medical  doctors,  chiropractic  doc- 
tors, and  osteopathic  doctors.  In  some  States 
these  practitioners  are  also  referred  to  as 
phVBlcians. 

It  is  obvious  In  this  bill  that  the  words 
"physician."  "medical  doctor"  and  "medical 
service  "  Indicate  that  the  framers  of  the  bills 
were  not  ualng  these  terms  In  their  generic 
meaning.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  Intent 
of  the  bill  is  to  restrict  the  choice  of  doctor 
to  that  of  a  medical  doctor.  The  public, 
therefore,  wUI  not  have.  In  fact,  real  freedom 
of  choice  of  doctors.  It  will  have  only  the 
freedom  of  choice  between  medical  doctors 
and  medical  services. 

The  States  by  leglalatlve  acts  and  referen- 
dums  have  given  their  citizens  freedom  of 
choice  of  doctors  by  recognising  the  profea- 
slons  of  chiropractic  and  osteopathy.  If 
this  bill  precludes  the  service  of  chiropractic 
and  osteopathic  doctors.  If  it  restricts  its 
benefits  to  medical  services,  it  directly  cur- 
tails by  economic  device  the  peoples'  freedom 
of  choice.  By  the  same  device  it  nullifies 
the  privileges  granted  the  professions  of 
chiropractic  and  osteopathy  by  the  States. 

It  may  be  argued  academically  that  the 
blU  does  not  do  this,  but  actually  it  doca. 
If  a  worker  whose  Income  is  already  taxed  for 
medical  care,  desires  the  services  of  a  chiro- 
practic or  oateopathlc  doctor  he  «'tll  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  again.  This  amounts  to  double 
taxation.  Faced  with  this  predicament  It 
wUl  not  take  him  long  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  economics  of  the  situation 
leaves  him  no  freedom  of  choice  of  doctor 
and  that  the  freedom  of  choice  which  bis 
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state  Uws  had  granted  him  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  nor  an  authority  on 
constitutional  law,  but  I  believe  there  Is  a 
fundamental  question  of  citizen  rights  here. 
I  feel  that  the  right  of  control  over  my  own 
body  and  Its  care  Is  somehow  closely  allied 
to  those  other  freedoms  gtiaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  that,  subject  to  the 
raaaonable  exerctee  of  the  i>ollce  power  of  the 
State,  I  should  have  the  right  to  choose  my 
own  doctor  and  method  of  healing. 

This  bill  by  its  very  emphasis  on  freedom 
of  choice  of  doctors  recognizes  that  right. 
The  States  which,  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  people  have  licensed  chiropractors 
and  osteopaths  also  recognize  that  right. 
Are  we  then  to  have  a  complete  negation  of 
this  principle  by  indirect  legislation?  Is  this 
bill  when  passed  to  be  a  rescinding  of  those 
State  rights  by  Federal  legislation — by  indi- 
rection— by  Federal  taxation? 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  high  objectives  of 
this  hill  as  set  forth  in  Its  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. However,  If  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation had  written  this  bill  it  could  not 
have  drawn  more  effectively  or  with  greater 
Unease  a  measure  to  destroy  the  professions 
of  chiropractic  and  osteopathy. 

As  written,  the  bill  wUl  positively  and  In- 
evitably destroy  the  property  rights  of  some 
30.000  men  and  women  licensed  to  practice 
chiropractic  and  osteopathy. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  some  30.000.000 
people  consult  nonmedical  doctors  for  their 
health  needs.  This  bill  would  not  only  de- 
stroy the  freedom  of  choice  of  this  group  but 
would  deny  that  choice  to  the  rest  of  our 
population. 

Medicine,  dentistry,  dental  hygienlsts. 
nurses,  hospital  administrators  and  their 
auxiliary  services  are  Included  in  this  bill. 
All  the  medical  and  allied  professions  are 
covered.  Why  to  It  that  the  framers  of  the 
bill  omitted  the  nonmedical  professions? 

The  nonmedical  professions  of  chiropractic 
and  osteopathy  are  licensed  by  the  States 
under  regulations  similar  to  the  licensure  of 
the  medical  professions.  They  are  subject  to 
the  same  public  health  regulations.  The 
osteopathic  profession  is  licensed  In  all 
States,  the  chiropractic  profession  In  44 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and 
AlaslLa.  and  in  all  the  Canadian  provinces 
except  Quebec  and  the  Marltlmes.  There  are 
approximately  30,000  chiropractic  and  osteo- 
pathic practitioners,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 6.000  students  enrolled  In  25  colleges 
at  this  date. 

Who  Is  responsible  and  what  Is  the  reason 
for  the  omission  of  these  two  Internationally 
accepted  and  legally  recognized  professions? 
Is  it  because  we  constitute  a  minority  group? 
As  I  read  the  declaration  of  the  exalted 
purposes  of  this  bill  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
statements  that  the  bUl  will  "assist  qualified 
students  •  •  •  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed":  and  that  "qualified  Individ- 
uals, particularly  members  of  minority  popu- 
lation groups"  Bhall  be  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate professional  training.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  purpose  Is  to  remove  the  economic 
obstacles,  the  class  distinctions,  and  th© 
prejudices  which  have  heretofore  restricted 
entrance  to  the  medical  profession.  Why 
then  perpetrate  a  gross  discrimination 
against  two  minority  groups  who  through 
the  years  have  struggled  against  the  preju- 
dice, discrimination,  and  open  antagonism 
of  the  American  Medical  Association? 

It  la  asserted  that  there  Is  a  critical  short- 
age of  physicians.  Why  then  create  a  further 
shortage  by  wiping  out  some  30,000  qualified 
and  licensed  doctors  of  chiropractic  and 
osteopathy? 

What  consistency  is  there  In  a  measure 
which  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  make 
available  to  all  the  public  "the  great  promise 
of  modern  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique*" if  it  d««  not  also  make  available  the 
already  acknowledged  and  estabU&hed  sci- 


ences  and   techniques   of   chiropractic   and 
osteopathy? 

The  Federal  Government  at  this  moment 
Is  educating  at  Its  expense,  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  some  5.000  chiropractic 
and  osteopathic  students  who  after  4  to  8 
years  of  study  will  be  licensed  as  doctOTS  by 
their  respective  States.  They  have  a  right  to 
look  forward  to  a  life  of  service  In  their  com- 
munities and  their  communities  have  a 
right  to  their  services. 

What  Is  to  become  of  these  veterans  edu- 
cated at  Government  expense  If  the  profes- 
sions for  which  they  are  trained  are  elim- 
inated by  the  economics  of  this  bill? 

What  Is  to  become  of  some  25  chiropractic 
and  osteopathic  schools  with  their  faculties 
and  equipment  painfully  built  up  through 
the  years — not  to  mention  the  financial  loss 
running  into  the  millions  of  dollars? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  Im- 
portant to  a  minority  group. 

Thirty  million  people  who  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  chiropractic  and  osteopathy  con- 
stitute no  mean  minority,  which  Is  just  as 
Important  as  any  other  minority  group  in 
the  country. 

A  preliminary  survey  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  made  in  1928 
showed  that  while  citizens  of  the  United 
States  spent  some  $850,000,000  for  medical 
care,  $105,000,000  was  spent  by  this  minority 
group  for  nonmedical  care.  If  these  amounts 
were  paid  In  1928  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
estimate  that  they  can  be  doubled  or  trebled 
for  1949. 

The  exclusion  of  chiropractic  and  osteo- 
pathic services  from  this  bill  ignores  the 
contribution  to  public  health  by  the  non- 
medical professions.  This  bill,  if  passed,  will 
fix  the  pattern  of  health  care  for  a  nation. 
It  will  by  taxation  and  its  resultant  eco- 
nomic pressure  impose  its  restricted  form  of 
treatment  upon  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  properly  violate  the  convictions 
of  Its  citizens  In  this  respect  or  take  away 
by  Indirect  legislation  their  freedom  of 
choice  of  doctor  or  form  of  healing  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  SUte  laws. 

The  Federal  Government  might  Just  as 
well  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  they  should  have  more  and  ■>etter  spirit- 
ual guidance;  that  they  shall  pay  for  it  out 
of  their  own  pockets  but  that  they  may  have 
only  the  kind  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  that  I  have  stated  concerning  Senate 
bin  1679  applies  with  equal  force  to  Senate 
bills  1581,  1456.  and  1106. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  few  all  these  reasons 
we  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  sp'-lllng  out  by  affirmative  language  In  the 
bUls  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to  freedom  of 
choice  of  doctor  beyond  any  poss'blllty  of 
future  error  or  administrative  caprice. 

DR.  KMMFTT  J.  MUKPUT  TtSTiriiS 

On  some  occasions  Dr.  Emmett  J. 
Murphy,  the  director  of  public  relations, 
also  has  testified  on  behalf  of  NCA,  and 
I  am  including  also  generous  quotations 
from  Dr.  Murphy's  testimony  on  S.  1320 
and  S.  545  in  the  Eightieth  Congress: 
STATiMwrr  OF  xMMrrr  j.  muupbt. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Emmett  J. 
Murphy,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  a  chiro- 
practor licensed  In  the  District  of  Colxmibia. 
and  director  of  public  relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Chiropractic  Association.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  express  to  you  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  National  Chiropractic  Association 
for  the  objectives  of  the  two  bills,  S.  1320 
and  S.  645,  presently  before  you  for  consid- 
eration, and  to  iirge  upon  you  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  amendments  as  are  nsossssry  to 
Insure  preservation  of  free  choics  at  doctor 


by  the  patient  in  the  event  that  either  of 
'these  bills,  or  other  bills  having  the  aams 
end.  become  law. 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association  is 
formed  on  democratic  principles,  under 
which  control  of  policy  is  vested  in  the  hoiise 
of  delegates.  There  has  been  no  meeting  of 
the  house  of  delegates  since  the  introduction 
of  these  bills,  and  therefore  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  for  a  declaration  of  policy. 
The  National  Chiropractic  Association  pro- 
motes the  public  health,  the  standards  of 
chiropractic  education  and  research,  and  the 
art  and  science  of  chiropractic. 

In  the  light  of  these  professional  aims  of 
the  National  Chiropractic  Association,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  In  1939  In  supf>ort  of 
legislation  having  the  same  objectives  and 
similar  in  form  and  content  to  S.  1320.  Ths 
resolution  reads  as  follows; 

"Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Chiropractic  Asso- 
ciation go  on  record  as  favoring  the  efforts 
of  the  President's  committee  to  coordinate 
health  and  welfare  activities,  and  recom* 
mend  to  our  agencies  end  affiliated  organi- 
zations that  they  give  every  cooperation  to 
this  committee  In  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  better  health  service  to  our  Nation. 

"We  further  recommend  that  the  commit- 
tee always  keep  In  mind  the  right  of  a  citi- 
zen to  choose  his  own  doctor  and  method  of 
healing  and  urge  that  the  committee  in- 
clude doctors  of  chiropractic  in  the  Federal 
health  program." 

Although  the  methods  prescribed  vary 
substantially  between  the  two  measures  now 
before  you,  both  bills  appear  to  have  as  their 
primary  purpose  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
the  economic  barriers  which  prevent  resort 
to  timely  and  adequate  health  care  on  ths 
part  of  the  people  generally. 

Both  bills  would  tend  to  promote  a  mors 
widely  diffused  means  of  furnishing  health 
care  to  individuals,  regardless  of  the  sparse- 
ness  of  population  or  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources of  individuals.  There  can  be  no 
controversy  regarding  the  social  desirability 
of  such  objectives. 

In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  testimony 
was  offered  by  the  National  Chiropractic  As- 
sociation In  regard  to  S.  1606,  and  the  prin- 
ciples then  enunciated  are  reiterated  In  re- 
gard to  S.  1320. 

I  wish  particularly  to  offer  again  to  the 
committee  and  to  stress  the  need  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  S.  1606,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
S.  1320  and.  if  anything,  are  more  urgently 
needed  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  program  to  be  authorized  by  S.  1320 
is  to  succeed,  it  will  require  the  services  and 
the  entire  resources  of  all  the  healing  arts. 
Chiropractic  will  Inevitably  play  no  Inconsid- 
erable part  In  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  the  program.  In  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory, except  four,  chiropractors  are  licensed 
by  law  and  serve  the  public  health  and  in- 
terest In  all  thoee  Jurisdictions.  Millions  of 
people  look  to  chiropractic  practitioners  for 
ministrations  to  their  health  needs. 

The  bill,  8.  1320,  is  replete  with  such  terms 
as  "physician,"  "general  medical  and  famUy 
practitioner,"  "medical  practitioner,"  "quali- 
fied specialists  and  consultants."  and  "pro- 
fessional  advisory   committees." 

It  is  of  compelling  Importance  to  the  pa- 
tient and  to  the  doctor  that  there  be  no  pos- 
sible misunderstanding,  now  c«r  in  the  future, 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms. 
They  should  expressly  include  chiropractic 
in  consonance  with  State  practice  acts. 

We  mxist  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
spelling  out  by  affirmative  language  In  the 
bill  and  In  the  committee  report  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  as  to  freedom  of  choice  of 
practitioner  beyond  any  possibility  of  futurs 
error  or  administrative  caprice. 

Whether  in  the  language  we  suggest,  or  in 
other  words  of  the  same  lmp«t,  the  NsUooal 
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ChlropracUe  jf  nntatl"  bellerM  Uuit  posi- 
tive •af«fuanto  mumt  be  provided  to  fuard    • 
a^Oaat  monopoly  uid  «galn*t  tbe  deed  band 
of  leeteil  Intereeta  In  rcaeercb.  in  edmlTil«- 
tretkm.  and  in  {vactice. 

The  principle  thet  It  le  •  function  of  the 
eeveral  btetee  to  preecrlbe  the  conditUwie  of 
tte  practice  of  the  healing  art*  Is  not  only 
fMMrally  accepted  but  baa  been  affirmatively 
stated  by  the  Concreaa  tn  major  legHlatlon 
ot  recent  years.  The  Coogreea  should  mstic- 
uloiisly  refrain  from  Infringing  upon  the  reg- 
ulatory domain  of  the  States  tn  establishing 
ataadat^  at  preparation  for  practitioners  of 
the  healing  arts  and  In  defining  the  ftcope  of 
practice. 

Any  broad  national  health  program  will 
liiCiiesarllT  operate  within  the  practice  reg- 
ulations of  the  various  States.  The  Federal 
program  could  not  enlarge  the  legal  license 
of  a  pracllUoner.  whether  It  can  operate  to 
devalue  or  destroy  his  Ucanse  Is  another 
qusatlon. 

Kor  should  a  private  organisation  be  given 
the  power  of  sanctions  agatnat  an  economic 
rival  through  lack  of  clarity  In  the  law. 

1  reiterate  our  belief  that  it  was  and  la 
the  Intent  of  the  framen  of  this  beneficent 
legislation  th.'«t  chiropractic  Is  Included  in 
the  scope  of  the  health  beneflu  provided  for. 
and  that  lejally  qualtfled  chiropractic  physi- 
cians ar<»  eligible  for  furnlahlng  those  bene- 
flu, but  there  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  to  Insure 
i^atnst  a  contrary  interpretation  by  the  ad- 
■dBlstratlve  authority. 

The  Inclusion  of  our  amendments  can  but 
strengthen  that  intent;  their  exclusion  could 
in  the  future  be  Interpreted  by  an  ndmlnU- 
trator  as  license  virtually  to  confiscate  the 
practice  of  30.000  chiropractic  physicians 

Such  an  eventuality  would  be  an  unworthy 
deception  of  the  people  by  leading  them  to 
beUere  that  their  contributions  guarantee 
tbam  complete  health  coverage  when  In  fact 
tfeay  would  be  denied  recnvirM  to  chiropractic 
vrltMil  the  benefits  of  thU  legtslatlon. 

It  would  further  constitute  a  fraud  on  chi- 
ropractic patlenU  contributing  to  the  Fed- 
eral plan,  for  they  wotild  be  doubly  Uzed. 
first  for  the  maintenance  of  conventional 
nedleal  services,  which  in  many  cases  they  do 
nol  desire,  and  sgain  for  their  own  direct 
payment  (or  chiropractic  treatment  which 
they  do  desire. 

On  the  chiropractors  themselves  It  would 
be  an  ironic  double  tax  for  which  they  would 
pay  without  even  being  Included  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program  which  ultimately  would 
be  bound  to  destrtyy  their  profesaion  unless 
protected  by  positive  declaration  of  Congress. 
Such  a  course  is  manifestly  unfair  and  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  the  legislation,  since  It 
bates  rather  than  ameliorates  the  eco- 
1  Inequities  this  bill  Is  designed  to  over- 


cratle  principles.  It  would  vtrttially  esUbllah 
a  state  monopoly  of  health  service  leading 
swiftly  and  ineviubly  to  overt  discrimination 
and  liltimate  suppression  of  every  dissenting 
school  of  therapy 

We  are  confident  that  the  Congress  will  no* 
knowingly  encourage  the  further  growth  of 
monopolUtic  autocracy. 

We  are  equally  confident  that,  out  of  the 
long  and  careful  eonalderatlon  of  the  various 
proposals  looking  to  the  ultimate  extension 
of  health  beneflu  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States,  highly  desirable  legisla- 
tion ultimately  wUl  be  enacted. 

To  that  purpoee  we  pledge  our  cooperation, 
asking  only  that  a  policy  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion be  spelled  out  In  the  act.  to  help ; 
our  American  way  of  life. 


TVe  Intent  of  Confrccs  and  the  Fatnre  of 
the  Marine  Corps 


It  would  also  Und  sharply  to  channel  medi- 
cal practice  to  narrowly  constricted  schools 
of  medicine  and  of  healing,  to  the  exclusion 
of  othar  established  and  reputable  systems 
of  the  medical  aru.  This  can  easily  snd 
quickly  deganeraU  into  state  medicine,  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  free  Institutions  of  America 
as  stau  religion. 

everything  I  hare  said.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
urging  modification  of  S.  ISaO  to  provide  posi- 
tive and  clear  safegtiards  against  discrimina- 
tory administration  appliee  with  greater  vigor 
to  8.  546.  The  National  Chiropractic  Assoda- 
tlon  must  laid  does  object  to  statutory  en- 
throDament  of  conventional  medicine  as  a 
caar  of  a  Federal  baatth  program.  The  statu- 
tory qualltlcattoa  of  ttaa  administrator  of  the 
.  NatlOBal  Haaltli  Agency  u  a  medical 
la  uttarly  Incompatible  with  tha 
philosophy  of  government 
Baldly,  this  U  the  corporaUve  staU. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  concepts  of  American 
free  enterprise,  eootnury  to  puMle  interest. 
opposed  to  anllghtaaad  development  of 
•aal  leaearcn  and  prngraai  Such  a  psovl« 
Is  retrogressive  and  inimical  to  demo- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  Moirrawa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RmOMBI 

Thursday,  August  25.  1949 

Mr    MANSFIELD.      Mr.   Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  July  28.  1949.  and  by  the 
Houae  on  August  2.  1949.  whereby  both 
bodies  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5632)   to  reorganize  the 
fiscal  management  In  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, to  promote  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, and  for  other  purposes.  I  am  com- 
rlllng  a  list  of  statements  and  questions 
asltetl  by  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  Tydikcs,  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  also  a  list  of  questions  asked  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of   the  dlstln- 
gtilshed  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Vinsok  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr  Shoit,  as 
they  relate  to  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  Marine  Corps.    I  am  doing  this  with 
the  purpose  in  mind  of  showing  very 
clearly  what  the  Intent  of  Congress  is,  in- 
sofar as  the  duties  of  the  Marine  Corps 
are  concerned.    While  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.  R.  5632  WM  not  all  that  many 
of  us  wanted,  nevertbelen  It  was  the  best 
possible  bill  we  could  get  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  I  am  of  the  belief,  in  view 
of  the  authoritative  statements  made, 
that  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps  is 
secure.     On  the  basis  of  this  measure,  it 
is  well  to  point  out  that  the  only  way  pos- 
sible to  aboUah.  reduce,  or  transfer  the 
duties  of  the  Marine  Corps  would   be 
through   a  Presidential   reorganization 
plan.    Should  such  a  plan  be  offered  to 
the  Congress,  it  would  have  to  t>e  vetoed 
within  60  days  to  ke«p  it  from  becoming 
a  law.     I  am  quite  certain  that  on  this 
bdsis  no  law  would  stand  the  remotest 
chance  of  passing  the  Congress  which 
would,  in  any  way,  affect  the  standing  of 
the  Marine  Conps.     I  am  equally  certain, 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  con- 
curred In  this  position,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  permit  the  Marine  Corps 
to  be  emasculated  as  a  combatant  unit  by 
budgetary  processes  or  disproportioiuit« 
curtailment  of  it«  appropriations.      We 
BM«n  to  see  that  the  Marine  Corps  is 
maintained  as  a  balanced  combatant  or- 


ganization capable  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  assigned  to  It  in  the  basic  Uni- 
fication Act. 

The  following  questions  and  answers 
are  from  the  Concwssignal  Record  of 
July  28. 1949.  and  cover  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill.  H.  R.  5632.  pages  10347-10349; 

Mr  Pxppn.  Ut.  President.  wlU  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  TvDiwos    I  yield. 

Mr.  ParrcB.  I  aak  the  Senator  to  yield  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  in  the  public  intereet  to 
allay  any  fears  as  to  these  matters. 

I  understand  that  some  steps  have  been 
taken  so  as  to  allay  any  fears  that  the  Marine 
Corpe  can  be  abolished. 

Mr  TTDWca.  The  Marine  Corps  cannot  ba 
abollahed,  either  under  this  measore  or  tindar 
any  other  measure  which  has  been  passed, 
without  an  act  of  Congress  directing  or  a»- 
thorlBliig  that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Loeca.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Tnmnos.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Loaos.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land know  of  any  person  anywhere  In  the 
MaUonal  Defense  BBtabliahment  who  would 
wMh  to  sbollsh  the  Marine  Corpe? 

Mr.  Tronfcs.  The  Senator  from  MarylaiMl, 
BO  long  as  he  Is  In  the  Congrasa,  will  resist 
any  attempt  to  sbdish  the  Marine  Corpe.  be- 
caxise  It  has  been  of  tremendously  valuable 
assistance  to  the  United  States  and  Is  worth 
mlUlona  or  billions  of  dollars  to  our  country. 
Mt.  Leocx.  To  my  mind  the  talk  of  abollah- 
Ing  the  Marine  Corpe  la  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  age,  for  It  Is  completely  without  juatl- 
flcatlon. 
Mr.  TrmMoa.  I  agree  entirely. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  MoasK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  TnoMCs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MoBiu.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
made  regarding  the  Marina  Corpa.  for.  aa  ba 
will  recall,  when  the  debate  waa  In  laogrew 
on  the  bUl.  there  was  a  propoaal  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Joined,  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  It  possible  to  trans- 
fer, for  special  detail,  military  personnel.  In- 
cluding Marine  Corpe  personnel,  and  also 
making  possible  the  joint  use  of  military 
property.  But  the  Senator  from  Maaaachu- 
setu  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  amendment  did  not  af- 
fect the  rolea  and  missions  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  because,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  pointed  out.  the  only  way  the  roles 
and  missions  of  any  branch  of  the  servloe. 
Including  the  Marine  Corpa.  can  ba  aflMlad 
is  by  a  special  act  of  Congrees.  Tha  Banatnr 
from  Maryland  will  recall  that  both  Sena- 
tors made  as  clear  as  the  English  language 
will  permit  it  to  be  made  clear  that  tmder 
the  amendment  there  was  no  intention  to 
transfer  the  Marine  Corps,  and  that  further- 
more that  would  be  Impossible  because  a  spe- 
cific act  of  Congress  would  be  required,  if 
that  were  to  be  dona. 

Mr.  Ttoinos.  Thst  is  correct.  I  may  aay. 
In  furtherance  of  trying  to  put  this  ghost  to 
sleep  for  all  time,  thst  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  a  single  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
single  Member  of  Congress,  who  contem- 
plates any  legislation,  or  the  support  of  any 
leglalatlon.  which  would  abolish  the  Marine 
Corps.  Why  this  bugaboo  keeps 
when  nobody  has  offered  a  bill  ur  la 
Ing  doing  it.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

Mr.  Dou«LAa.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  TmoMa.  I  yield. 

Mr.   Dooajtf.  I   compliment   the   8ei 

from  Maryland  vpon  bis  ascv:.::nce  there  is 
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Asess 


BO  danger  that  the  Martnc  Corp«  will  be  dU- 
•olved. 

Mr.  TTsnfOB.  There  l»  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  that. 

Mr.  DoucLA*.  That  is  what  fr tends  of  the 
Marine  Corps  feared.  We  were  not  afraid 
ths  Corps  would  be  abolished,  but  we  were 
afraid  the  functions  of  the  Corps  would  be 
stripped  from  It,  and  that  It  would  be  re- 
duced or\erely  to  guard  and  housekeeping 
duties.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  could  give  us  any  aasxirance  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Ttdiwcs.  The  Senator  can  rest  assured. 
We  shared  his  apprehension,  but  did  not 
share  all  the  fears  we  heard  expressed.  So, 
whether  they  were  sound  or  unsound,  we 
said  we  would  write  Into  this  bill  certain 
language  which  would  make  Impossible  even 
an  Indirect  approach  to  the  fear  and  appre- 
hension the  Senator  has  expressed  that  there 
might  be  a  means  whereby  the  Marine 
Corps'  function  could  gradually  be  sapped 
away,  so  that  it  would  be  only  a  deck-duty 
or  deck-gtiard  outfit.  We  have  specifically 
provided  that  its  roles  and  its  missions  can- 
not be  affected  In  any  way.  even  by  transfer 
on  a  temporary  basis.  The  Senator  may  take 
my  word  for  It  that  we  have  gone  out  of  our 
way  by  additional  language  to  reemphasize 
everything  I  told  him  before. 

Mr.  Douglas  Did  the  Senator  consider  the 
possibility  of  establishing  the  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  6  percent  of  the  combined 
strength  of  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Navy? 

Mr.  Tronfos.  That  would  have  to  come  up 
In  a  se{>arate  bill,  which  we  have  before  our 
committee,  and  is  not  properly.  If  I  may  say 
so,  a  part  of  this  bill.  The  strength  of  the 
unit  is  not  considered  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  will  the  Senator  give  as- 
stuance  the  Marine  Corps  will  not  be  reduced 
to  mere  guard  and  housekeeping  duties? 

Mr.  TmifCS.  Valuing  my  word,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  In  answer  to  his  question,  I 
foresee  not  the  slightest  dinlnution  in  the 
glory,  the  traditions,  and  the  future  of  the 
United  SUtes  Marine  Corps.  I  am  proud  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
mtjch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statements, 
questions,  and  answers  are  from  the  Con- 
cxESsioMAL  Record  of  August  2, 1949,  and 
cover  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  conference  report  on 
the  biU,  H.  R.  5632.  pages  10598-10610: 

Mr.  VntsoN.  •  •  •  Our  first  limlutlon 
on  the  Secretary's  power  is  this:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  act,  the 
combatant  functions  sssigned  to  the  military 
services  by  sections  305  (ei.  200  (b).  206  (c), 
and  aoe  (f)  hereof  shall  not  be  transferred, 
rsMslgned,  abolished,  or  consolidated." 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  he  cannot  ab(dLsh  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
cannot  transfer  Marine  aviation  to  the  Air 
Force.  He  cannot  put  naval  aviation  Into 
the  Air  Force.  He  cannot  put  the  Marines  In 
the  Army. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Next,  we  provide  that  military  personnel 

shall  not  be  so  detailed  or  assigned  as  to  Im- 
pair such  combatant  functions.  This  means 
that  the  Secretary  cannot  do  indirectly  what 
we  have  prohibited  him  from  doing  directly. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  cannot  detail 
all  Marines  to  the  Army,  because  that  would 
violate  the  restriction  we  Imposed  In  the 
limitation  I  have  Just  discussed.  But  he  can 
detail  military  personnel  to  perform  activi- 
ties with  other  a«-vices  when  this  does  not 
the  combatant  functions. 


Next,  we  speclflcaUy  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  use  the  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  effect  the  results  we  hsve  prohibited 
otherwise.     In  other  words,  be  Is  prevented 


from  starving  the  Marines  to  death,  or  by 
withholding  funds,  from  putting  naval  avia- 
tion out  of  business. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Next,  we  tell  the  Secretary  that  he  cannot 
substantially  transfer,  reassign,  abolish,  or 
consolidate  any  function  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  has  been  or  is  hereatfer 
authorized  by  law  imtU  after  the  reports 
thereon  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Its  purpose  Is  to  keep  the  Congress  In  the 
picture. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  he  must  first  tell  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  what  he  is  going  tc  do. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  our  Intent  that  the  Congress  should 
be  brought  In  on  some  of  these  matters  before 
the  Members  read  about  them  in  the  press 
or    hear    about    them    over    the    radio. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Moreover,  we  require  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit separate  reports  from  the  njllitary  de- 
partmenU.  And  then  we  reqtilre  that  he 
itemize  the  savings  made  under  unification 
and  explain  what  duplications  and  overlap- 
pings  have  t>een  eliminated  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  tmder  the  UnlAcation 
Act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

By  savings  we  do  not  mean  a  reduction 
In  the  strength  of  military  personnel  or  civil- 
ian persdnnei  unless  it  lesves  the  armed 
forces  capAble  of  performing  the  same  mili- 
tary missions  they  could  support  previous 
to  such  reductions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  let  me  tell  you  sbout  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Otir  idea  here  was  to  mske  It  certain  that 
not  t'.ie  Chairman  alone,  as  the  Senate  bill 
provided  In  substance,  but  all  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall  be  the  principal  military 
advisers.  By  this  device  we  are  trying  as 
nearly  as  we  can  to  prevent  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  concept  from  developing  In  the 
Pentagon   or   In   the   White   House. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  having  given  him  that 
blanket  authority  to  run  the  three  military 
establlshmenU  we  Impose  by  Isw  certain 
limitations  on  that  power,  one  of  which  is 
this: 

••Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  act.  the  combatant  functions  assigned 
to  the  military  services  by  section  205  (e), 
200  (b|,  200  (c),  and  306  (f)  hereof  shall 
not  be  transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or 
consolidated." 

In  the  act  of  1M7  there  was  set  out  in  the 
sections  I  have  Just  cited  the  combatant 
functions  of  the  Army,  the  combatant  func- 
tions of  the  Navy,  the  combatant  functions 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  combatant 
functions  of  the  Air  Force.  So  we  have  said 
that  those  comtMtant  functions  shall  not  be 
transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or  con- 
solidated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So.  I  repeat :  He  cannot  abolish  the  Marine 
Corps,  he  cannot  transfer  marine  svlatlon 
to  the  Air  Force;  he  cannot  put  nsval  avia- 
tion in  the  Air  Force,  he  cannot  put  the 
Marines  In  the  Army.  The  House  Is  very 
much  concerned,  and  the  country  is  very 
much  concerned  about  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.    Cole    of    New    York.     •     •     •     The 

gentleman  has  assured  the  Congress  that  the 
Marine  Corps  will  not  be  transferred,  that 
naval  aviation  will  not  be  transferred  by 
Tlrtue  of  this  act.  Is  It  not  correct  thai 
those  very  things  may  be  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  existing  authority  of  law? 

Mr.  VnvsoN.  The  Members  of  the  House 
should,  of   course,  recognias  the  fact  that 


this  act  ties  only  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Under  the  Eteorgantatatlon  Act 
that  Congress  has  passed,  the  President  to- 
morrow morning  or  st  any  other  time,  not- 
withsundlng  this  law.  can  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  reorganisation  plan  which  would  and 
could  transfer  these  functions  if  the  Houat 
did  not  disapprove  the  plan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  sorry  that  the  House  conferees  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  Senate  conferees  also 
to  fix  the  law  so  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  the  President  doing  tomorrow  what 
we  are  prohibiting  his  doing  today;  but  the 
Senate  conferees  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  House  conferees,  and  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  bargain. 

•  •  •  •  •     ' 

Mr.  Hallbck.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  ViNSOM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Halleck.  I  am  glad  to  have  heard  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  In  connection  with  the  combatant 
/unctions  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  will 
clarify  the  intent  erf  the  law  particularly  for 
the  friends  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  have 
Insisted  that  certainly  this  Congress  does 
not  Intend  In  any  way  to  reduce  the  combat- 
ant ability  or  functions  of  the  Marines?  For 
this  reason  I  assume  that  there  Is  no  Intent 
to  alter  those  functions  of  the  Marine  Corps 
concerning  their  responsibility  In  the  am- 
phibious operations,  and  that  training  and 
development  for  landing  and  shore  opera- 
tions continues  to  be  s  Marine  function.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  care  to  c<«i- 
ment  on  those  characteristics? 

Mr.  VmsoK.  The  act  of  1M7  gives  to  the 
Marine  Corps  amphibious  operations.  Under 
this  law  they  cannot  be  transferred.  I  may 
say  that  I  Inserted  in  the  Rzcokd  a  statement 
some  months  ago  from  Secretary  Johnson  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  no  Intention  of  trans- 
ferring the  marines  or  Marine  svlatlon.  and 
in  addition  to  that,  we  have  written  as  tight 
language  on  this  point  in  this  legislation  as 
can  be  contrived. 

In  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Colx]  ,  under  the 
Reorganixation  Act  the  President  can  come 
In  here  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  10.  15. 
or  ao.  and  he  may  set  aside  whSt  we  ssy  here 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cannot  do.  but 
I  do  not  think  the  House  for  one  moment 
would  concur  with  the  President  if  he  set  up 
such  a  reorganization  plan. 

•  •  •  •  s 

Mr.  Chubch.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ViwsoH.  I  ylsld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Chubch.  While  the  gentleman  Is  speak- 
ing about  the  limitations  and  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  let  me  say 
this:  First  I  want  to  commend  my  former 
dlstlngulshd  chairman  for  his  statement — 

Mr.  VnvsoH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

B4r.  Chubch.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  I  talked  to  him  about  this  subject  The 
Marines  In  my  district  are  interested  in  not 
limiting  the  number  by  percentage  of  Ma- 
rines, snd  I  call  sttentkm 

Mr.  ViwsoN.  I  csnnot  go  into  that.  That 
Is  not  Involved  In  the  conference  report.  The 
Marine  Corps  Is  fixed  st  20  percent  of  tlw 
strength  of  the  Navy, 

Mr.  CHtJBCH.  Is  this  better  for  them  than 
6  percent  of  sll  of  the  armed  services  or  as 
provided  In  the  Mansfield  bill? 

Mr.  VrirsoN.  Just  a  moment.  Let  met  get 
this  off  my  mind.  Somrtody  has  tried  to  get 
the  Marines  to  talk  about  having  6  percent 
of  the  combatant  strength  of  all  three  serv- 
ices. It  will  take  leglslatJon  to  do  that,  aad 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  wiU  do  it. 


Mr  roaa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentl 
yield? 
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I  yMd  to  the  gcnUem«n  tmm 


roBD.  Alvbougb  Ukcr*  are  aafeguardi  In 
thts  bui.  HM  tb«  wmlOamam  1mm  poinud  oat. 
vbst  U  tbcrc  to  p«f  t,  WMa  Om  IMl  ametd 
k«adi«t  eooMa  baf or*  vw.  •  rvdwttOB  1b  fora 
a<  tto  Mum*  Oarps  or  aaval  aivlaUm.  for 

•UBpiC? 

Mr  ViMsoN.  To  do  that  tlM  Ccwc"—  "^>*( 
do  It.  He  cannot  take  a  Mock  ct  paople  in  the 
Army  and  put  them  In  the  Navy.  He  cannot 
take  a  group  of  naval  oAeers  or  peraonnel  and 
put  theaa  Into  the  Army.  He  eanaM  traaafcr. 
under  the  law  today  It  eaiUMit  be 
and  we  do  not  give  btm  that  authority. 

Mr.  Mamsfisla.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  SnoBT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
llnntani 

Mr.  MucsnsLA.  Am  I  eorrect  In  my  aaeump- 
tlon  after  listening  to  the  gentleman  and  the 
dlstlngulahed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Btrhcm,  that  under  this  legiala- 
tioo  the  functkMM  aad  dutlea  of  the  Marine 
Corpe  are  ahaolutcty  ■— iirert  and.  I  might  aleq 
say.  insured  insofar  as  it  la  poaslble  for  this 
Congrees  to  do  so? 

Mr.  8MOBT.  I  can  answer  that  posltiTely  In 
the  aSraMttve.  I  asked  Secretary  Joh—nn 
he  first  appeared  tistoii  our 
:  whether  or  not  be  could  guarantee 
tiM  Marine  Corps  would  not  be  swal- 
lovad  up  by  the  Navy  or  the  Army  and  that 
the  air  arm  of  the  Navy  would  not  be  eoo- 
MHBad  by  the  Air  Force,  and  hie  answer  was 
*nre*."  Of  course,  we  arc  going  to  mstnuln 
the  Identity  and  integrity  of  each  branch  of 
the  services.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
need  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  MAnariBA  And  the  only  way  in  which 
anything  could  happen  to  the  f  uncUons.  du- 
ties, and  reepoosibiutlee  of  the  Marine  Corps 
vouM  be  through  a  reorganlaatton  plan 
plimi  before  this  Cnngrses  by  the  Preldant. 
which  this  Cnngreee  would  have  to  veto  with- 
in to  days  or  it  becomes  tfeeuve.  If  that 
assumption  Is  eorrect.  and  I  believe  tt  la. 
then  I  am  certain  that  no  Congrees  would 
ever  stand  for  a  revision  or  a  lessening  of  the 
functions  and  dutlee  of  the  Corpe. 

Mr.  SMoar.  That  is  right.    And.  under  the 
It  *Tr-'^**^  the  aaeretary  o<  MattMoal 
to  th«  OBmummm  cm 
at  hath  Hb—  It  any  fun- 
ital  BhsniM  are  to  taka 


Mr   CwTTacJi.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gentle- 
yield? 

I  ylald  to  the  gentleman  from 


Mr  CHuacM.  Does  the  gentleman's  anawer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  |Mr.  Maim- 
riBLS)  apply  also  to  the  percentage  of 
•traogth  ot  the  Marines.  I  have  talked  to 
tiM  gmtleman  from  Monuna  |Mr.  Majis- 
niL*|  and  b«  informs  me  that  the  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corpe  Is  now  over  6  percent 
of  the  over-ail  armed  foroa*  and  that  it  has 
a  statutory  strength  of  30  pereaot  of  the  na- 
Tal  personnel. 

Mr.  Saoar.  That  Is  carried  out  under  eoMt- 
tag  Uw.  Tliat  Is  already  ectataUahad  law. 
and  I  do  not  think  any  Sawatary  of  Defenee. 
X  d»  »oC  care  who  he  Is,  would  ever  attempt 
or  dart  to  try  to  sbollsh  the  Martae  Oorpa. 
■i  wmild  have  all  the  Amertean  paopte  on 
his  neck.  The  Marlnee  have  proved  their 
w«rth  and  they  are  her*  to  stay.  We  will 
to  that. 


Mr.  Htsarr.  Z  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
not  want  to  leave  the  Impression  with 
■ouae  that  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
to  make  a  report  first  to  the  Armed  Sarv- 
I  OoanOttee  of  the  Moua*  aad  the  Armed 
Ooaamltie*  of  th*  SHMla  that  that 
la  a  alopgap  as  far  as  carrying  out  any  In- 
plan  that  be  may  have? 


tn  ottMT  words,  he  can  submit  a  report  to 
the  MouM  today  and  accompllah  that  Intent 
tooaorrow  morning? 

Mr.  Ymaom.  Of  course,  if  be  hand*  In  a 
report  to  tb*  Amad  Sarvtew  CnaHBlttii  to- 
tey  aikd  says  tt  will  go  loto  effect  tomorrow — 
w«U.  w*  are  pretty  active,  and  I  think  we 
know  our  rights. 

Mr  Saoar.  *  *  *  I  do  not  like  the  vast 
powers  granted  to  one  man. 

But  ae  for  the  ov«r-all.  we  have  an  excellent 
ptece  ot  legislation,  one  designed  to  clarify 
the  authority  and  power  relatlonsbipe  in  the 
National  Military  astablishment.  one  cal- 
culated to  bring  economlee  in  the  armed 
forcee  where  poaaihU  without  injury  to  our 
readlncee  in  time  of  emergency,  one  which 
will  expedite  Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  highest 
military  body.    In  Its  totality  the  bill  la  good. 

I  much  prefer  this  leglaUtlon  to  the 
President's   plan. 

I  itili  believe  In  unification — not  merger. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Nevertheless.  I  think  the  Houee  should 
know  and  that  the  armed  forwa*  sfconirt  know 
that  our  extensive  and  detailed  hearings  on 
this  legislation  for  a  month  and  a  half  have 
made  It  far  leea  clear  to  me  as  to  the  value 
to  be  derived  from  ualfkiattwti  than  It  ever 
was  before.    I  am  filled  with  doubU. 

And  ae  to  savings  under  the  law.  I  hope 
for  them  like  all  of  you  do.  I  am  skeptical 
as  to  their  achievement  Let  me  make  it 
abaolutely  elear  to  the  Bouae  that  despite 
repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
■MMilHra  of  the  Armed  Sainlcea  Ooaaaalttee. 
we  w«re  never  able  to  obtain  an  lota  of  evi- 
dence, not  one  shred  of  subetanee,  that  surb 
savings  would  actually  occtir  or  In  what 
areas  such  savings  could  be  made.  Reduc- 
tions are  not  savings.  The  vast  powers 
granted  to  a  single  Individual  under  this 
aet  frighten  me.  Let  us  hope  theee  powers 
are  exerctaad  wisely  and  never  abuead. 

Mr.  HorrMAK.  •  •  •  Two  years  ago  we 
were  told  by  the  admlntst ration  spokeamen. 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  that  a  uni- 
fication bill  was  neeeaaary  if  our  national 
aaiiWj  WM  to  be  praasrved. 

Until  near  the  doee  of  the  hearings,  which 
were  held  on  that  bill,  the  high-ranking  of- 
fieers  of  the  Navy  who  served  throughout  the 
war  on  the  high  seas  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preeent  tbeir  views  and.  even  when 
permitted  to  speak,  tt  was  quite  evident  that 
they  "vere  under  reatralnt. 

Omean  t*pf— autt^  tb*  MMrtaaa  war*  sub- 
jected to  similar  traatmant.  itbUh  became. 
in  at  least  one  Instance,  so  offensive  that 
General  Ideon.  commanding  the  Marines, 
rsaigned  from  the  service. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  listening 
to  General  Staenhowar.  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Unification  Act  of  1M7.  give  tea- 
timony  dealgnatt  to  create  the  Unpreeaioo 
that  no  attempt  waa  being  made  to  leaaan  the 
funettoaa  or  raduce  the  ala*  or  aetlvttiaa  of 
the  Marine  Corpe.  His  taattHicmy  created  the 
tmpreealon  that  no  on*  had  ever  had  sxxch 
a  tho\)ght  In  mind. 

At  the  very  time  he  waa  teatUying.  I  had 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  correapondance  car- 
ried on  on  that  subject  between  General 
Blaenhowcr  and  Ada&lral  Nlmlta  and  froaa 
that  eorraapondence  It  was  spparaat  thai  the 
Army  aaade  a  sustained  effort  ta  r«dne*  the 
slae  of  the  Marine  Corps,  to  limit  Its  missions. 

Notwithstanding  the  r«atrlctiona  written 
into  thla  bUl  In  coafaraMa.  tt  to  my 
turn  (hat  thoa*  in  the  aimed  aarvlcea. 
more  power  for  thamaelvea  ur  for  th* 
braachea  of  the  aarvtcaa  which  they  repre- 


sent, will  attempt,  throuirh  a  reduction  of 
appropriations  In  the  1951  budget,  to  eurtatt 
the  activities  of  the  marines  and  the  Havy'e 
Air  Force. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  OwiiT—  o'  the  United  SUtes  has  goaa 
on  record  repeatedly  ever  since  1909  agaiiai 
tbe  Prussian-type  national  general  staff  aud 
against  an  all-powerful  Chief  of  Staff  of  our 
armed  forces,  and  the  Congress  went  on  rec- 
ord in  1M7  against  abeoluU  merger  of  our 
armed  forcee.  The  glghty-ftrit  Congress  now 
proposed  to  go  oa  laaoid.  afata.  against  th«a* 
dangers  to  our  AaMTlcan  way  of  lu'e. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Mationai  Sacurttf 
Act  Amendments  of  1949.  Coogreaa  atataa  ita 
Inuntlon  not  to  eaUblish  a  alnglc  Chief  of 
Staff  over  the  armed  forcee  nor  an  armed 
forces  general  staff. 

The  preamble  alao  itatea  that  it  dcca  not 
Intend  to  merge  the  three  services,  but  only 
to  provide  for  their  coordination  and  unified 
control. 

These  are  splendid  sentiments,  but  ar* 
they  enough? 

Are  they  enough  when  we  know  that  there 
Is  a  small  but  powerful  group  of  our  military 
men  who  want  one  of  their  cUque  to  wield 
the  power  of  a  single  Chief  of  Staff?  And 
when  we  have  even  within  our  Con^p-esa.  a 
few  misguided  men  who  have  already  pro- 
claimed publicly  that  next  year  they  will 
have  a  new  bill  before  Congreaa  for  complete 
merger  of  our  armed  forces? 

As  much  as  ve  respect  the  purely  mift> 
tary  ability  of  men  like  General  Bradley 
and  General  Vandenberg.  I  am  shocked  to 
bear  them  say  before  a  cungreaalanal  com- 
mittee that  they  believe  in  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff  of  all  the  armed  forcee.  General 
GruecLher.  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  ha* 
given  bis  opinion  before  the  Bouee  Araaed 
Services  Comialttee  that  we  would  have  a 
single  Chief  of  Staff  In  S  yean. 

Forewamad  ahould  be  forearmed. 
•  •  •    •  •  • 

*  *  *  Kx-Prealdcnt  Hoover  testified 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  expanded  power  of  a  Chairman 
of  th*  JoteiVhlefs  at  Staff  would  In  practice 
amount  to  the  conetltutlon  of  a  ala^ 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Tet  In  spite  of  Ibaratadt's  warning  the  bin 
now  before  the  Bon**  abollah**  the  thr*a 
military  «secutlTe  dipartaients  and  by 
conversion  actually  OMrga*  them  into  a 
single  executive  Department  of  National  Oe> 
fenee. 

Here  in  this  bill  are  cleverly  Inserted,  un- 
der attraoUve  but  — 'iltaTtlng  tttiaa.  tha  an- 

military  power  eo  greatly  deelred  by  th*  am- 
bltloua  few  and  eo  haaardoua  to  th*  peopla 
of  this  Nation. 


Mr  Oou  of  New  York.     •     •     • 
If  you  r*alla*d  aad  aotad  that  wb*n  tha 
chairman  of  th*  eoaaaytte*  r*comni*nd*d 

that  this  biU.  aa  reported  In  the  conference 
report,  be  adopted  by  the  Congress,  he  con- 
cluded In  very  emphatic  and  definite 
expressions  by  declaring  it  as  being  hie 
opinion  that  this  bill  was  not  needed  In 
order  to  clarify  th*  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  in  order  to  acoomplish  the  pur- 
poeee  of  unification  and  effect  the  dollar 
savings  claimed  to  be  poeaible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  *  *  I  am  not  yet  r*ady  to  plac*  Bkf 
stamp  of  approval  upon  this  bill,  which 
plaoea  far  too  great  a  power  in  the  handa  at 

which  ha*  tha  aaada  at  nndariaiiili^  our  aa- 
tional  defena*.  ev«n  though  th*  gnlrtah  ap- 
ple of  aphameral  *caaaa>y  1*  htfd  oat  b*- 
forc  ua. 
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la  thl«  conlerence  report  "unlflcatlon"? 
OC  ooune  not.  It  U  merger.  The  very  thing 
Its  pMMnbie  My*  «•  will  not  allow.  We  are 
mergtag  the  three  scrrlces  into  a  corporate 
monster  of  a  single  executive  department. 
Till*  ki  not  my  opinion  alone,  it  U  also  the 
red  opinion  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Eber- 
Why  are  we  doing  this?  Why  are  we 
ptoylng  this  game  with  words?  Ic  Is  a  simple 
ancwvr.  This  holy  word  "unification"  is 
•uppoaed  to  mean  economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 
B«cauac  It  sounds  so  good  to  our  ears  we 

are  going  to  put  complete  control  of  $15,000.- 
000,000  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Where  Is  the  btisineasman  who  la 
enough  to  want  to  have  one-man  re- 
ility  for  a  bualneas  wboee  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  arc  $15,000,000,000  a  year? 
What  buslncannan  would  claim  that  he  could 
economically  manage  a  bustneas  whose  plants, 
property,  and  equipment,  scattered  all 
around  the  world,  are  worth  dozens  of  bil- 
lions? j 

•  *  *  Show  me  •  man  who  would 
claim  efBciency  from  making  one  man  respon- 
sible for  a  merger  of  United  States  Steel. 
General  Motors,  du  Pont.  General  Electric, 
Sears.  Roebuck,  and  Ford  Into  one  organiza- 
tion, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  no  bank 
would  loan  a  dime. 

How  wUl  these  savings  be  made?  The  sim- 
plest way.  of  course,  by  chopping  out  a  few 
things. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  newspaper  reader 
where  the  chopping  will  be  done.  The  targets 
will  be  the  Marine  Corps  and  naval  aviation. 
Oh.  I  know  tl»re  wUl  be  a  few  symbolic  cuts, 
mostly  on  paper,  at  the  Army  and  the  Alr 
Force.  But  the  real  whacks  will  come  from 
the  Marine  Corpa  and  naval  aviation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  challenge  the  Pentagon  to  produce  their 
figures  for  the  1951  budget.  There  Is  not  a 
doubt  In  my  mind  but  what  we  will  find  that 
the  Marine  Corps  and  naval  aviation  are 
taking  the  biggest  reductions  of  all. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Sasacu.  •  •  •  In  the  unification 
Mr.  Forrestal.  with  his  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Navy's  Importance,  was  made 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was  present  at  the 
Key  West  meeting.  He  realised  the  Impor- 
tance of  retaining  the  autonomy  of  the  Navy 
which  was  protected  under  the  terms  of  that 
t^m&mmut:  and  he  saw  what  the  forces,  un- 
der the  guise  of  unification  but  aimed  at 
merger  and  subjugation,  were  doing  to  our 
national  defense,  and  this  great  American 
was  indeed  a  war  casualty.  He  was  as  con- 
cerned as  many  of  us  over  the  plight  of  our 
Mavy  and  Marine  Ccrpa. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  The  scuttling  of  the  carrier  Is 
not  an  economy  measure  but  a  further  pro- 
jection of  the  plana  to  strip  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  and  their  air  arms. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  It  18  Ironical  that  their  first  Navy 
Day  observance  falls  but  a  lew  months  after 
the  abolition  of  Navy  Day  in  America,  which 
had  been  celebrated  each  year  since  1922  on 
October  27.  It  Is  probably  trivial  to  mention 
this,  but  I  refer  to  It  merely  as  an  example 
of  one  of  the  links  In  the  chain  that  la  aimed 
at  the  eradication  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corpa. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  *  *  1  am  not  arg\ilng  against  a  uni- 
fication ot  the  armed  services  as  directed  to 
aavinga,  but  I  am  attempting  to  show  that 
the  present  Cnlflcatton  Act  provides  the  nec- 
eesary  oaaaiiB  to  acoompUsh  this  economy. 
At  the  same  time.  I  wlito  to  cautloa  agmlast 
the  dangers  of  the  d«tanBtD«d  philoaophy  (tf 


this  lorxg-range  program  to  strip  down  and 
eventually  destroy  the  Navy  and  Marina 
Corps  aviation,  and  to  protest  against  a  pro- 
gram that  would  reduce  those  proud  services 
below  an  executive  department  to  mere  agen- 
cies In  one  big  military  bureau,  and  which 
would  leave  them  In  a  status  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  prewar  Army  Transport  Service. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Thompsow.  •  •  •  It  Is  known  to 
all  who  care  to  Interest  themaelvea  that  I 
am  a  United  States  marine  of  some  30  years 
of  service  either  on  active  duty  In  two  wara 
or  aa  a  reservist — a  militiaman. 

•  •  •  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  do  away  with  the  Marine  Corps.  This,  he 
has  denied.  There  Is  no  choice  but  to  accept 
his  denial  and  to  assume  that  anyone  who 
may  have  gathered  from  conversations  with 
him  that  he  planned  the  effective  disposal  of 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  vital  fighting  unit, 
evidently  misunderstood  him. 

In  his  explanation  a  tew  moments  ago,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  reassured  me  some- 
what. I  still  wonder  If  In  the  back  of  some 
people's  minds  there  Is  not  the  Idea  that 
the  mlsslcm  of  the  corps  may  be  gradually  re- 
stricted until  It  becomes  merely  the  force 
to  guard  the  navy  yards  and  other  naval 
establishments  and  to  man  the  marine  de- 
tachments on  t)oard  ship.  It  will  be  mterest- 
Ing  to  watch  from  the  sidelines  for  this  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  finally  adopted 
made  it  clear  in  the  law  itself  and  not 
subject  to  interpretation  that  the  com- 
batant functions  assigned  to  the  mili- 
tary services  by  sections  205  F.  206  B,  206 
C.  and  208  P  of  the  original  Unification 
Act  should  not  be  transferred,  assigned, 
abolished,  or  consolidated.  The  infer- 
ences in  back  of  this  language  are  per- 
fectly clear,  particularly  when  taken  in 
connection  with  section  202  C  <3>  of  the 
act.  The  Congress  fully  intended  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  could  not  dis- 
turb the  basic  combat  roles  and  missions 
assigned  under  the  quoted  sections.  This 
apparently  was  specific  and  to  the  point. 
Furthermore,  as  set  out  in  the  law  he 
could  not  direct  the  use  and  expenditure 
of  funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
such  manner  as  to  effect  the  results  pro- 
hibited by  the  specific  prohibitions 
against  the  transfer  of  roles  and  missions 
or  military  personnel. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress clearly  note  that  this  letter  subsec- 
tion which  I  have  just  referred  to  was 
added  by  the  conferees  and  was  not  orig- 
inally contained  in  the  drafts  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  two  Houses.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to  place 
similar  language  in  the  legislative  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  8  which  covered 
this  subject.  The  conferees  apparently 
felt  that  it  was  proper  that  it  be  included 
In  the  basic  law  on  this  subject.  In  sub- 
stance, the  conferees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  said  that  it  would  be  il- 
leeal  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
through  budgetary  process  to  transfer, 
reassign,  abolish,  or  consolidate  the  com- 
batant functions  as  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ous services  by  the  basic  Unification  Act. 
If  the  military  budget  is  set  up  by  direc- 
tion of  theiSecretary  of  Defense  in  such  a 
way  as  to  force  chaiiges  in  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  the  combatant  functions 
assigned,  then  it  will  be  in  clear  violation 
of  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  intent  as 
contained  in  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act. 


Veterans  aad  Veterans'  Preference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEW 

OF  Nrw  romx. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBUNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
l)een  a  great  deal  of  controversy  regard- 
ing a  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.  R  2446. 
which  is  designed  to  modify  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of  1944.  This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  preference  for  veterans  in  the  civil 
service ;  nor  is  it  my  aim  to  create  dissen- 
sion and  discontent  among  Federal 
civilian  employees. 

This  measure  is  intended  primarily  to 
correct  gross  inequities,  provide  greater 
security,  and  to  promote  a  more  efficient 
service.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  will.  In  the  long  run. 
benefit  not  only  civilian  employees,  but 
also  veterans  and  the  Nation  M  large. 

I  have  learned  with  considerable  dis- 
appointment that  some  of  my  friends 
among  the  veterans  have  misconstrued 
this  bill  as  a  meastire  aimed  at  veterans 
and  designed,  as  one  of  my  more  vehe- 
ment correspondents  put  it,  "to  rob  the 
veteran  of  all  his  rights." 

It  is  true  that  H.  R.  2446  would  slightly 
modify  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  but 
certainly  it  woiald  not  rob  the  veteran, 
nor  substantially  reduce  even  the  small 
area  of  preference  in  retention  in  Federal 
employment. 

I  voted  for  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  in  its  present  form.  Now  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  I  am  certain  that  thoughtful 
veterans  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
merit  appointment  and  promotion  in 
Government  service  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  law  was  so  sweeping  in  its  con- 
ferral of  retention  rights  that  it  threat- 
ens the  merit  system,  and  it  also  threat- 
ens to  set  veterans  in  government  off 
in  a  special  category,  breeding  ill  will 
and  resentment. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of 
special  rights  to  veterans  in  Govern- 
ment employment.  Some  such  law  has 
been  passed  by  Congress  after  each  ma- 
jor war  since  career  Government  serv- 
ice began. 

But  never  has  the  United  States  been 
engaged  in  a  war  which  so  completely 
absorbed  the  energies  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation, and  never  has  the  Congress 
passed  so  broad  and  sweeping  an  act. 
affecting  so  many  individuals. 

World  War  n  was  a  total  war,  in 
which  men  and  women  did  as  they  were 
told  by  the  Government,  and  without 
any  back  talk. 

Whether  a  man — or  a  woman — was  In 
uniform  fighting,  or  chained  to  a  ma- 
chine in  a  war  plant,  was  not  a  matter 
of  his  choosing.  I  am  excluding  now  the 
negligible  number  of  deliberate  draft 
dodgers,  who  are  probably  pretty  poor 
citizens  anjrway. 

There  are  thoasands  of  faithful  and 
patriotic  Federal  workers  who  were  will- 
ing and  even  anxious  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  but  who  were  sternly  told 
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by  their  drmft  boards  'jo  ^tkk  to  their 
)oh».  There  are  oth-T  thoa^andLs.  many 
thousands,  of  women,  who  served  that 
men  might  be  released ;  and  other  thou- 
o(  men  who  were  overage  or 
unacceptable   to   the   armed 
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they  served. 
They  served  in  peace  and  in  war.  each 
tn  his  way. 

I  believe,  on  careful  and  fair  consider- 
ation, that  you  cannot  fall  to  agree  with 
me  that  the  superseniority  of  the  Vtter- 
axu'  Preference  Act  is  so  sweeping  as  to 
be  unfair  to  these  thousands.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  among  them  unworthy  of 
our  sympathy:  but  too.  there  are  some 
aoiong  the  veterans  claiming  the  full 
beneflU  of  the  set  who  did  little  to  earn 
tboM  benefits. 

My  own  eorrespondence.  and  testi- 
mony offered  at  the  hearings  on  8.  0M 
and  a  R  2446  has  developed  many  In- 
stances In  which  loyal,  conscientious, 
hard-working  Oovernment  employees, 
most  of  them  past  their  prime,  have  been 
(Huteced  under  veteran  seniority  rights 
by  new  employees  who  had  not  been  0 
months  on  the  Job. 

You  have  to  bear  In  mind  that  veter- 
MH  already  have  a  voted  preference  in 
cocMlderatton  for  empkqrment. 

9t  long-sundlng  law,  every  veteran 
and  every  veteran '5  stirvtvor  Is  entitled 
to  a  flve-polnt  preference  on  his  elifl- 
bfUty  raUng.  and  m  case  of  dlsaMUty  he 
is  entitled  to  a  !••  point  preference. 

When  absolute  preference  In  reten- 
tion rtchts  Is  added,  the  result  Is  rather 
overwhelming. 

My  bUl  would  only  modify  this  prefer- 
ence In  retention  rights  to  the  extent 
that  absolute  preference  would  extend 
through  a  7-year  period.  After  that, 
veteraiH  and  nonveterans  would  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis.  This  seems  to  me 
a  small  conce^uiotL  I  Intend,  neverthe- 
less, to  amend  my  bill  in  order  to  provide 
10.  and  poerfbty  12  years  of  preference 
for  veterans  rather  than  merely  7. 

my  Mil  goes  even  further  In  pro- 
the  disabled,  who  actually  suf- 
fered mort  than  dislocation  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Tb  every  veteran,  re- 
gardleee  of  status,  granted  a 
rating  of  M  percent  or  more,  my  bill 
would  guarantee  absolute  preference  in 
retention  rights. 
This.  too.  seems  to  me  eminently  fair. 
Let  me  rettim  for  a  tnlnuie  to  my  poel- 
tJon  on  veterans'  alTalra  generally. 

Veterans  and  their  families  know  of 
my  deep,  sincere,  and  proved  Interest  in 
the  welfare  of  veterans,  both  as  individ- 
uals and  as  organiaed  groups. 

My  files  will  show— and  I  will  cheer- 
fxilly  open  them  to  Inspection — scores  of 
eaem  in  which  I  have  gone  all  out  to  aid 
tedfrMual  veterans  and  servicemen  in 
their  relations  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnMratlon.  with  the  armed  services. 
with  their  housing  problems,  and  in  their 
domestic  and  financial  and  emBtafment 


You  remember  my  bUl  in  the  Ughtleth 
Congress  to  exempt  dlwWIty  payments 
for  service- connected  tajarlea  or  cidaieu 
from  computation  of  rent  In  low-rent 
hou5inK.  This  was  a  provision  I  at- 
tempted to  write  Into  the  Nationai  Hous- 
ing Act. 

In  this  Congress  I  have  four  major 
bills  compelling  the  support  of  all  vet- 
erans. In  addlUon  to  H.  R  244«: 

a  R  1233.  to  provide  a  bonus  for  serv- 
ice In  World  War  II  by  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R  4517.  to  provide  Federal  loans 
for  moderate-income  families,  with  spe- 
cial provisions  for  veterans. 

H.  R  5824,  to  extend  and  Hberalize  the 
provisions  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  commonly  known  ae  SS-aO.  by 
pro«viding  for  payment  of  unemployment 
benefits  of  $30  a  week  for  104  weeks,  plus 
$6  a  week  for  dependents. 

H.  R  5762.  to  extend  the  52-20  pro- 
visions of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  Is  to  continue  unemployment  bcne- 
fUs  for  veterans  until  these  beneflte  can 
be  liberalixed  in  accordance  with  miy  biU, 
H.  R.  5824.  or  some  similar  meeeore. 
The  52-20  provisions  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  have  now  expired  and 
I  might  mention  that  I  was  the  first 
Member  to  Introduce  an  extension  for 
the  protection  of  veterans  who  are  cur- 
rently having  difficulty  fUiding  employ- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  all  veterans  win  care- 
fully study  ail  that  I  have  said  in  the.<;e 
remarks,  will  examine  my  bill  H.  R.  2446. 
and  win  compare  what  I  have  said  with 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  and  with 
testimony  offered  to  the  various  com- 
mittees which  have  considered  similar 
bilk. 

For  yotir  Information,  my  good  friend. 
Congressman  Geoacx  Mn.Ln.  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  wisest  and  fairest  men 
In  Congress,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  on  the 
bill ;  and  I  know  that  he  wiO  be  Had  to 
hear  your  views  now  that  hearings  have 
commenced. 


My  voting  record  will  sund  the  most 
searching  scrutiny. 

Toa  win  remember  the  fight  «e  made 
here  last  year  for  increased  aOownnces 
to  veterans  for  educational  beneflt»^> 
I  was  tn  the  forefront  of  that. 


'*'!??'???[      Freedmn  of 


New  Demecracy 


SXTENSION  OP 

ov 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  trrm 


m  THS  BOOBl  or  WtMnWKWtrTATVfWB 
Wednesdat.  August  24.  194$ 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
wUl  be  Interested  In  the  real  implications 
of  a  Communist  domination  of  the  new 
democracies.  It  Is  a  travesty  of  justice 
that  the  enMihtened  Caech  people  vim 
have  soldi  a  heritage  of  independenee 
and  knre  for  freedom  to  be  subjected  to 
the  primitive  and  totalitarian 
which  dictated  the  policy  indicated 
the  following  news 


M.— Tte    actoed 
wUl   ool    rvMl 


about  fairy  Ul*  pr1n««  sny  mcr*.  InaCead. 
UMy  wUI  read  about  Communist  leader 
Dement  Oottwmld.  president  of  the  country. 

PmHi^  of  tbe  princes  and  ibe  etoraitton 
ot  M.  Oeltealtl  to  the  role  of  a  scbool-book 
bero  was  annonnoed  tiXay  by  Bohumlr  Kujal. 
cbaSnaaa  cf  tiM  govamawnt*  editorial  eon- 
mlttee.  The  oomaEitttee's  job  Is  to  prepare 
new  Ust  books  to  speed  OaedioslOTafcU's  ed- 
tuatten  syeMaa  akaig  tbe  road  to  cou»> 
munleaa. 

"Our  ebildren  sball  no  longer  find  their 
examples  In  tbe  princes  oT  fslry  stories,  but 
in  tbe  shock  vorfcera  and  lieroes  of  worlL,'' 
■aid  M.  Kujai.  "The  first  duty  of  tbe  teachera 
la  to  deepen  and  InUnslfy  tbe  education  ai 
your  youth  toward  soctsllswi."  ("Shock- 
watktT"  Is  Caecboslovakla's  squTmlent  te 
Rassla's  "stakbaiKiTltb."  or  abore-qtiota  pr»- 
(tMctr.) 


Ninth  Dishict  Voters  Are  Asked  To  Ghre 
Their  Opiaioos  oa  Important  Qecstieu 
Before  Ike  Ceafress 


ON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


m  THE  HOOSK  OF 


ATTVIS 


yVidoy.  August  26.  194$ 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  should  solicit 
and  secure  the  opinions  of  the  people  he 
represents  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
After  all.  he  represents  the  people  of  the 
district  which  he  serves  In  the  United 
Sutes  Congress. 

He  should  by  all  means,  if  pos^ble. 
secure  the  opinions  and  views  of  these 
good  citizens  on  questions  of  the  day 
which  confront  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
my  personal  friends  throughout  the  dla- 
trlct  to  contact  as  many  dtiaens  as  po»- 
afbke  to  secure  their  opinions  on  the 
emfronting  the  United  States 
daring  this,  the  Eighty -first 
Congress. 

eltisens  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
are  being  requested  to  voice 
their  views  and  give  their  comments  on 
several  important  qoesttans  which  con- 
cern the  American  peoftfe  at  this  time. 
Therefore.  I  am  distributing  a  question- 
naire which  U  enUtJed  "How  Do  You 
About—.' 


cut  In 
iturea 

that  can  be  cut 

Secretary       ot 

Braanan's  farm  plan 

Tb*  ao-caUed  national  health 


tM    to 


ftrst    yaar 

of  covMaga   and 
at  beneflta  under 
aodal  sacuiltf 


ebildren    of    Caec 


so-called  liarshail 
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Wot 


Arms  fur  Burop*  ODtfcr  th* 
North  Atlantic  P»ct.  to  eort 

■ometning  over  tl.OOOJKW.- 
000  in  the  conun^  year 

Inercaaed  lacome  and  pay- 
roU  taxea  that  wUl  be 
Bceeeaary  to  carry  out  the 
Pr*«i<lcritB  many  recotn- 
niendations  for  more 
■pending 

A4k>ptloo  of  Hoover  Commto- 
■loa  reorganization  plan.. 


or  R.  F.  D.  lk>. 


City 


Chatkaa  Caonty  Ffcfr*  H«Ui  Pk.  D. 
Acc»ll9 


■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOBTH  CASOLIlfA 

DC  THE  HOGSB  OP  RB'RSBBrTATIVSS 

T/i  v^T^day,  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OKO.  I  wl5h  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial written  by  Jim  Parker  and  appear- 
ing m  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  Aug- 
ust 28.  194S 
Cmatuam  Cocktt  Nbcbo  Houw  Ph.  D.  at  Agb 

OF     19 

(By  Jim  Parker) 

■ksb  Cmr,  August  27.— Every  now  and 
then  on*  picks  up  the  papers  and  reads  of  a 
I4-yaar-old  boy  flnishlng  high  sciu»i  or  of  a 
0-year-oid  kid  condturtlng  a  symphony  or- 
chestra. The  newspapers  usually  refer  to 
tliese  children  as  chUd  prodigies. 

Bat  from  Slier  City  coraes  the  story  of  a 
efaUd  prrMllgT  that  wtU  end  all  discussion  of 
prodigies  and  geniuses.  The  person  In  ques- 
tion. 19-year-old  Joseph  Clemont  Paige  of 
er  City  star  rouU,  Is  the  youngest  Negro 
to  ke  granted  a  Ph.  D.  degree  by  any 
liiilverslty. 

A.  AMS  T.  CaAOUATS 

;  Paige,  or  Or.  Paige,  received  his  doc- 
January  from  McGUl  University 
la  Oanada.  His  degree  was  in  the  field  of 
phyatological  psychology.  He  received  his 
r*«  degree  in  bacteriology  from  the  City 
ot  Sew  Tork  in  1IH7  and  his  B.  S. 
lift  fetatantcal  sciences  in  1946  from  A.  and  T. 
OMtaie  In  Orecnsboro. 

■at  only  U  Dr.  Paige  the  youngest  Ameri- 
can Negro  to  receive  a  doctor's  degree,  but 
he  Is  the  first  Negro  ever  to  be  Invited  to 
addrasa  the  sessions  of  the  British  Assocla- 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
|e«v«  New  York  by  plane  on  August  29 
Adlvcr  a  paper  before  t^e  nssnrlation  of 
'•  foremost  scientists  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  His  paper  is  titled  "An  Kxplora- 
tory  Investigation  of  the  Commenaality  of  th* 
aaa  ABenune  and  Hermit  Crab  With  C(Hn- 
rence  to  the  Kzisting  Symbiotic 
Among  Mankind." 

^aZPkCSSBS   GBATTTUDK 

lOf  this  great  honor  which  th* 
itlsts  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
Dr.  Palte  said.  "I  am  deeply  gratified  that 
I  am  the  first  person  of  my  race  to  have  this 
great  honor.  I  shall  dc  my  best  to  Uv*  up 
to  tt  and  to  diM:harge  my  oommtsslnn  to  th* 
feaak  «f  my  abiuty." 

nUge.  a  soft-spoken  young  man  who  looks 
no  older  than  his  19  years,  is  spending  a  lew 

XCV — An?. 


tfays  with  his  parents,  the  Benny  Paiges  of 
8Uer  Ctty  star  route.  He  has  eight  brothers 
•ad  sisters,  none  of  whom  have  finished  col- 
lege. "I  Intend  to  se*  that  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  go  to  coUege."  he  said. 
His  mother  ts  s  former  school  teacher. 

RASOSHIP   AIVD  OOrSACS 

Paige's  story  Is  the  story  of  hardship  and 
courage  and  of  great  determination.  Benny 
Paige  is  not  a  wealthy  man  and  be  could  not 
afford  to  send  hU  son  to  college  and  give  him 
the  expensive  graduate  study  that  he  desired. 
So  the  boy  worked  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days and  saved  his  money.  Finally  his  aunt 
took  him  to  New  Tork  to  live  with  her  and  go 
to  school  up  there. 

He  finished  high  school  In  New  Tork  and 
came  back  south  to  enter  college  in  his  home 
State.  He  worked  his  way  through  college — 
A.  and  T  .  City  College,  and  McGul  University. 
Dr.  J4ary  Bethune,  noted  Negro  educator,  be- 
came Interested  In  him  and  helped  find  work 
and  scholarships  to  aid  his  quest  for  an  edu- 
cation. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  obtained  his  doctor's 
degree  and  became  professor  of  p6ychoanal3rt- 
icai  techniques  at  Americua  Institute  of  Psy- 
clkoanalysls.  From  Americua  he  went  to 
Bethune-Cockmaa  College  at  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla..  where  he  became  bead  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biclogy. 

TKACMZS  COUBSBS  Dt   MASBIAO 

A  teacher  as  young  as  Dr.  Psigc  naturally 
finds  It  rather  tough  sometimes  in  trying  to 
teach  pupUs  »hat  may  be  as  old  or  even 
older  than  he  is.  Efr.  Paige  said  he  found 
his  first  year  of  teaching  very  hard  for  this 
reason.  At  Beth une-Cock man  he  teaches 
courses  In  family  and  marriage,  hardiy  a 
course  that  the  average  19-year-old  Is  quali- 
fied to  teach. 

Nest  year  he  Is  to  be  head  of  the  biology 
department  of  the  Fort  Valley  State  Col- 
lege St  Port  Valley.  Ga  ,  but  he  wont  be  able 
to  take  over  his  duties  because  of  a  new 
honor  that  has  Just  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  has  just  been  announced  as  the  winner 
of  the  Amerlcus  Institute  cf  Psychoanalysts' 
Kllzabeth  Crompton  memorial  medal  for 
1949-50  With  the  medal  goes  14.000  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  France  and  Europe  He  has 
also  been  named  director  of  the  Institutes 
research  committee  on  European  studies. 
with  headquarters  In  England.  France,  and 
Swit»rland.  The  job  will  keep  him  la 
Europe  for  the  next  4  years. 

errs    ARXAD   BT    HASH   WOIK 

In  order  to  take  this  research  Job,  he  ha* 
obtained  a  leave  cf  absence  from  Port  Val- 
ley State  College.  The  new  Job  will  begin 
In  January. 

The  story  of  Dr  Paige  "s  rapid  rise  from  a 
Chatham  Coiinty  farm  boy  to  a  position  of 
International  prominence  among  scientists 
la  an  intriguing  one.  It  is  illustrative  of  the 
old  American  belief  that  a  man  through  hari 
work  and  determination  can  get  ahead 
regardless  c(  his  race  or  creed. 


Adilrcss  of  Hen.  Cfiatoa  P.  AaJersM,  •( 
New  Mcxko,  at  Democratic  OvtiBf 
Near  Hamilton,  Obio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  washzmctoh 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Augmt  30  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2\  1949 

Mr    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Rscoas  a  very  atrio 
address  delivered  by  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AimcKsONj,  at  the  an- 
nual Democratic  outing  at  LeScurds- 
Tiile  Lake,  north  of  Hamilton.  Ohio,  on 
August  28.  1SM9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rcccto, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  good  to  see  how  many  loyal  at'.d  en- 
thusiastic Democrats  there  are  here  in 
southern  Ohio.  I  knew  from  the  election 
returns  of  last  November  that  there  wers 
quite  a  few  Democrats  in  Ohio — more  In  fa'.'t 
than  the  Republicans  realized.  But  your  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Senator  from  Hamil- 
ton County  has  never  menucned  to  me  that 
there  were  so  many  fine  flowers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  blooming  right  in  his  own  back 
yard. 

Maybe  he  does  not  know  that  you  are  h*r«. 
If  that  is  the  case  it  becomes  my  duty,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senatririal  Campaign  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party,  to  urge  you 
to  make  your  presence  known  to  my  dUtin- 
gulshed  Republican  colleagtic  in  Novem.ber 
of  1950 — and  I  am  sure  you  will. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  v«ry 
serious  subject — the  future  of  the  two-party 
system  of  government  m  America,  In  the 
United  States  we  have  two  major  political 
parties — the  Republican  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Both  are  fighting  parties. 
The  Republicans  are  fighting  each  other. 
The  Democrats  are  fighting  for  a   better 
America,  for  a  better  labor  law.  a  better  larm 
program,  better  social  security,  better  educa- 
tion, a  better  health  program. 

When  the  Republicans  get  tired  of  ftghtlng 
each  other  they  bind  up  their  wounds  and 
start  flghnng  the  progress  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  brought  about  since  1933. 
That  fight  hasn't  been  much  of  a  success  in 
recent  elections. 

It  IR  dlAcult  to  give  everyone  the  credit 
he  deserves  in  apportioning  responsibility  for 
the  fact  that  the  GOP  la  a  fighting  party. 

Certainly  Congressman  Hnca  Scott,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  has  made  a  clear  record  in  that 
field.  Congressman  Scorr  said  he  would 
make  the  Republican  Party  a  fighting  party. 
How  well  be  siicceeiied.  In  June  of  194g  h« 
took  a  party  with  glowing  promises,  wonder- 
ful prospects.  It  was  at  the  vei^  top  of 
popular  support. 

The  political  columnists  said  the  party 
would  win.  So  did  even  those  shrewd  gcn- 
Unnen  who  lay  odds  oa  sp<:)rting  events. 

Sc  did  the  political  potlsters.  those  astuts 
gentlemen  who  talk  to  the  residents  of  In- 
dian Hills  to  find  out  how  the  IoIJls  in  th* 
basin  are  going  to  vote  in  ClBcinnati.  Every 
poll  said  Scott's  party  was  a  shoo-in. 

Here  are  what  the  pollsters  said  about 
ScoTT'a  prospects: 

On  September  9.  1940,  Elmo  Roper  mad* 
up  his  mlcd  that  Dewey  had  won  the  elec- 
tion, and  that  from  that  day  on  he  would 
devote  his  time  and  ^orts  to  other  things. 
He  gave  Ifr.  Dewey  44.3  percent  and  Mr. 
Truman  31  4  percent. 

Among  other  things,  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Truman's  campaign  was  not 
likely  to  evoke  any  electoral  miracles  and 
that  Mr.  Dewey  was  not  rash,  so  this  wasn't 
a  hare-and-tortolae  race;  it  was  a  very  ordi- 
nary horse  race — a  race  in  which  one  horse 
had  a  commanding  lead  over  the  other  horr«; 
that  being  so.  he  said.  "I  can  think  (jf  noth- 
ing duller  or  more  intellectually  barren  than 
acting  tike  a  sports  annousicer  who  feels  h« 
must  pretend  he  ts  witnessing  a  neck-and- 
neck  race  that  will  end  in  a  photo  finish  or 
a  dramatic  upset  for  the  favorite,  and  then 
finally  liave  to  amiounce  that  the  iiorse  wtucli 
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WM  clfbt  UnctlM  abMd  •(  tto*  turn  1»  sUU 
tight  lanctb*  ataMd.** 

Tov  p«opto  Uv«  ao  clOM  to  Kentucky  that 
yoa  kaow  h*  wian't  much  of  a  hand  at  ptck< 
tef 

•va  Mr.  Ropar  mad*  a  final 
"tha  polltleal  boorglaaa  wtU 
torn  opiMa  <lo«n  thu  Tmaday  and  ttaa  ■•- 
publlcana  will  aaeaod  to  tha  Whlta 
for  tlM  ftnt  ttn*  in  16  yaara. "  Thay 
to«l  tlwy  raarw  to  dance  at  Harry  TruniMi'a 

VrVf-  ^ 

AVfOBt  1.  IMS.  tha  Gallup  poll  (ava  Daway 
4«  percent  and  Mr  Truman  37  percent.  Thla 
waa  the  Itrat  poU  after  the  two  major  party 
eonventloaa.  Again  on  Auguat  33  Gallup 
paadlctad  that  Dewey  would  win.  with  Dewey 
raaaletng  4a  percent  and  Truman  37  per- 
cent. In  early  Biftwiimr  GaBwp  abowed 
Dewey  atiU  linlllwg  wtth  48>)  pOTMBt  and 
Truoian  with  M^  •  Lau  In  the  aame  month 
the  Oallup  pott  tbowad  Truman  trtmmlng 
Dewey  lead,  with  Dewey  4«>t  percent  and 
Truman  30 

The  middle  of  October  found  Oallup  giT* 
lag  Daway  a  lead  la  M  Sutea  and  Truman 
la  IS  Sutaa.  and  gtetag  Dtwey  3'^  timea  m 
■•ay  alMtarMl  eaias  m  Ituman.  The  fig- 
waa  oe  ta*  pepalar  vole  were:  Dewey  44 
percent  and  Truman  40  percent.  In  the 
•aal  roundup  of  October  38.  Oallup  showed 
holding  a  long  lead  In  Ig  Btatea — a 
tn  13  Statea.  14  Btatea  dealg. 
■a  battlagrounde  and  Thurmond  lead- 
ing tn  S  Malaa. 

And  the  poUaten  anearad  whan  Democrata 
•aid  It  ]\ist  waan't  eo. 

la  no  doubt  of  It — tha  Mei^Miat  waa 
at  tba  world  through  roae-colored 

th  the  Burfaee.  unnoticed 
part  at  the  iceberg,  waa  that 
Party  that  Oongreaaoian 
had  nfmnlaert 
The  PapubMean  Party  waa  ptaachtng 
unity,  aaraaaay.  Meahat  hwa  aad  apfcel- 
•tered  eeata  on  the  ffeh  ladder*  on  weetem 
dama.  But  while  preaching  unity  the  Re- 
paMMaaa  w*  #atag  a  aoUd  job  of  fighting. 
THey  weew  dialdad  difldad  over  prlndplaa 
and  oeer  dlelatoo  of  the  spoUa. 

In  every  State  they  were  In  conflict  orar 
who  waa   to   t>e   United    Statea   Marshal   or 
ct  Baeaaaa. 

la  eoafllct  over  their  labor 
policy — would  It  be  the  policy  of  Taft  or 
leea  or  Moraa  or  Dewey?  Of  couraa  they 
ware  boey  tailing  worklngmen.  *nvell  take 
•are  of  labor."  in  a  friendly  tone  of  Toice. 
while  thay  told  big  buslncaa  contributor*, 
la  •  taaa  that  sucked  dollars  into  their  cam- 
palpi  CBArs:  "Dont  worry,  well  take  care 
ot  laaor.''  But  how  to  do  thla?  Tha  Ba- 
pabUeaaa  dldnt  know. 

Then  tawa  waa  the  farm  program.     Would 
Curwam  ■em.  at  Kanaaa.  ba  UM 
•f  Agrlealttva  vtth  the  kieaa  atole 

lato  a  Booaa  bill  and  into  hla 
of  taa  ■opa-Alkan  bill  which  waa 
high,  rigid  M  pareant  price  aupporu.  or 
would  (ha  Jok  fo  to  aooMone  from  Haw  York 
UM  Idaaa  ot  tha  Banata  and 
IMa  aapporu  of  tha  Anoat  part 
at  tha  A«rtettttural  Act  of  1MB.  Oofvarnor 
tbe  laaua  whan  ha  an- 
a  news  eoaf  erence  with  Daway 
that  agricultural  prloaa  should  be  ahaken 
dowa.  Aloof  eaaaa  September  and  October 
•a4  agrlcaltand  prices  were  ahakeo  down. 
•o  that  tha  •§*>*«»§  party  bagaa 
at  Itaalf  all  ovar  ipnla 

election  day  with  tha  hlatory- 
at  a  New  York  hotel.    Oar- 
of  New  York  State  troopers  and  State 
atretched  around  the  hotel 
ao  that   tba  great   Oovemor   of   Maw   Yorft 
be  diatwaad  whlla  ha  read  tba 
of  hla   Ttctory.    Saarat  •arvtsa   bmb 
VbMa  MoMBi  anwHiWi  to  have  a 
vhUa    ihay   gaapdad    the    nest 
It  war*  reported  to  be  there  and  the 


calm,  rarlfled  atmoephere  In  which  the  Uttle 
man  with  the  big  dog  had  conducted  hla 
unifying  campaign  waa  to  be  unbroken  In  hla 
hotel  aulU  during  the  hour  of  vletory. 

If  you  called  Governor  Dewey'a  aulU  at 
aeven  or  eight  that  evening  and  aakcd  (or 
the  Oovamor.  you  would  be  told.  "The  Presi- 
dent la  taruahlng  bla  hair  "  The  next  time. 
"Th*  Prertdent  Is  brximhlng  hla  teeth."  and 
the  next  time.  "The  President  la  writing  hU 
acceptance  speech."  but  along  about  3  o'clock 
In  tha  morning  after  the  country  preclncta 
began  to  report,  that  hotel  suite  changed 
tunea  a  little  bit  and  reported,  "The  Gover- 
nor haa  gone  to  bed  " 

WlMn  he  got  up  the  next  morning  In  time 
to  concede  the  election  of  Harry  Truman. 
the  Republican  Party  waa  a  fighting  party 
sure  enough  Dewey  was  snapping  at  Scott, 
T*rr  was  scofllng  at  Staaaen.  fat  purse  con- 
tributora  were  biting  at  the  ediparta  who  told 
them  Dewey  oouldn  t  loee  aad  crary  man  who 
could  shoulder  a  club  was  looking  for  a  fel- 
low Republican  at  whom  he  could  swing  It. 

It  would  be  Dice  to  record  that  the  tragedy 
of  that  adversity  bound  the  Republicans  to- 
gether But  the  Republicans  took  all  the 
old  adagee  and  twisted  them  Into  reverse 

Sotir  were  the  uses  of  adversity.  Divided 
they  stood,  divided  they  feU.  In  Dewey's 
unity  I  as  a  campaign  laaue)  there  waa  weak- 
neaa.  Kiperlence  iwhat  Dewey  should  have 
learned  In  the  1M4  me-too  campaign)  wsa 
the  worst  teacher.  The  elephant  never  re- 
members   (his  past  mistakes). 

The  only  adage  the  Republicans  left  In- 
violate waa  thla  aaylng:  Tou  can't  make  a 
cake  rlaa  twice.  IX  you  slam  the  oven  door 
and  It  falla.  it  ataya  flat. 

Not  even  If  you  aubetltute  Warren  for 
Baicxza.  It  atlll  stays  flat,  looks  flat,  and 
tastea  fMt. 

Hie  Republicans  had  even  more  explaining 
to  do  than  the  pollsters.  They  were  full  of 
theories  Involved  explanations,  and  you  fre- 
quently heard  the  same  morning-after  reso- 
lution that  the  elephant  made  In  November 
of  1933.  In  November  of  1934.  In  November  of 
IMO.  and  In  November  of  1M4 — never  again. 
Not  one  drop  of  that  old  reaction.  When 
you  used  smooth  "me  too"  aa  a  mixer  It  left 
an  awful  haagovar. 

In  the  city  of  Waahlngton  Republlcana 
paraded  paat  the  ofBce  of  the  national  chair- 
man alnglng.  "We've  got  you  under  our  skin." 
The  great  acheme  waa  aet  on  foot  to  rid  the 
party  of  Its  millstone.  Dewey  had  traded 
with  Pennsylvania  and  Pennsylvania  had 
given  the  party  Scorr.  It  was  sure  of  one 
thing — to  eaeeaid  It  Bsait  go  forward  "Scott 
free  '  Tba  great  parade  to  send  Scott  to 
the  Antartlc  waa  under  way. 

They  met  at  Ookaha.  Peace.  It  waa  won- 
derful. The  BMt  waa  agatnat  the  Weat.  the 
North  waa  agalnat  the  South,  and  every  man 
waa  agalnat  Dewey.  They  reviled  their  na- 
tional chairman,  they  hanged  him  from  a 
thotiaand  limbs,  but  they  were  atuck  with 
him.  and  they  couldn't  get  rid  of  him.  Let 
me  read  from  the  accotint  of  thla  meeting 
In  the  Republican  bible,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.    I  qoote: 

"Repreeaatattea  Bxtbh  D.  Scorr.  Ja..  of 
PennaylvaaiB.  hlM  fart  to  the  Republican 
national  cbalmaaahtp  today  by  a  54-to-SO 
vote  after  3  days  of  recrimination  and  name 
calling  which  left  the  Republican  National 
Committee  apllt  down  the  middle. 

"The  commlttee'a  action  spelled  defeat  for 
a  Taft-Staaeen  coalition  which  failed  by 
only  four  votaa  In  its  attempt  to  arrest  con- 
trol of  tha  pvty  from  supporters  of  Oov. 
Thcanae  S.  Dewey  of  New  York.  Republican 
Preeidaptlal  noailnee  In  1M4  and  1M0. 

"The  Taft-Staaaen  forces,  however,  won  a 
Bwjor  eaacaaaloa  aa  Mr.  Scorr  agreed  to  ap- 
point  a  aam  aaaeutlve  coaaatttee  glvtag  lap- 
raaaathUOB  to  all  groupa  and  elements  In 
%h»  party  to  replace  tha  one  dominated  by 
Dewey  suppoTMn  he  named  last  week. 

'"The  crwaaitttaa'a  action  on  the  ohalrmaa- 
•hlp  waa  hardly  a  Dewey  triumph,  however, 


alnca  Mr.  Scorr  a  victory  waa  won  at  the 
price  of  a  Mivi#i  attack  on  the  New  York 
Goveraor  aoeh  aa  Sapubllcana  have  never  be- 
fore aimed  at  a  farmer  Preeldentlal  candl- 
dau  " 

Oh.  what  a  fighting  party  waa  there,  my 
countrymen.  It  waa  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  a  kick  for  the  national 
chairman.  Where  was  Dewey  Like  the 
general,  he  was  far,  far  away,  preaching  love, 
talking  unity,  telling  them  that  he  never 
again  would  carry  the  party  to  defeat. 

And  ao  everybody  came  back  home,  re- 
aolved  to  keep  up  the  fight  to  ouat  Scorr 
until  unity  was  fully  achieved. 

In  July  the  Scorr  foes  had  a  meeting  at 
Pittsburgh  tn  hu  home  State.  His  team 
could  play  better  on  lU  own  field — only  It 
waan't  hla  team.  It  was  a  collection  of 
butchers  sharpening  their  knives  In  the  in- 
teraat  of  love  and  unity.  Cventtially  It 
deemed  upon  Chairman  Scorr  that  there 
were  aome  In  the  Republican  Party  who  did 
not  like  him.  Chairman  Scorr  defied  hla 
enemlee  In  theee  ringing  worda. 

"I  was  elected  chairman  of  tha  Republican 
National  Committee  In  June  IMS  for  a  4-year 
term.  In  January  IMO  an  attempt  waa  made 
to  declars  the  chairmanship  vacant.  It 
failed. 

"A  amaJl  group  la  reported  to  be  aeeklng  to 
atlr  up  party  dissension  at  a  time  when  all  of 
ua  should  be  working  our  heads  off  In  com- 
bating the  rulnoua  poUclea  of  the  Truman 
admlnlatratlon'a  Treasury -busting  welfare 
state. 

"I  do  not  Intend  to  resign  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee  unleaa.  and  until,  a 
man  can  be  found  who  can  bring  the  desired 
harmony  and  cohealveneaa  to  the  party  or- 
ganization. I  would  welcome  the  appearance 
of  such  a  person.  I  do  not  believe  any  re- 
aponslble  group  tii  the  committee  desires  me 
to  resign  unless  such  a  successor  Is  avail- 
able " 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  Scorr  foea 
had  enough  votes,  everyone  bad  agreed  that 
the  time  had  coma  to  walk  him  through  tha 
alaughter  houae  paar  their  ahariMned  knlvea 
and  Into  an  open  political  grave.  Scorr 
yielded;  he  surrendered  to  the  dead  hand: 
he  called  the  meeting  at  which  hla  resigna- 
tion would  be  accepted  and  the  great  new 
leader  would  be  picked  In  unity. 

That  meeting  waa  held  In  Waahlngton  on 
Auguat  4.  Kvery  good  Republican  awal- 
lowed  his  pride  and  hla  personal  convictions 
and  all  Joined  In  a  common  effort  to  find 
someone  with  a  bankroll  who  could  float  a 
loan  for  the  hopeless  1960  campaign.  They 
foiud  him.  They  raised  high  his  hand,  the 
multltudee  shouted  "Hoaanna"  and  when  tha 
votes  were  counted  he  didn't  have  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee.  One  man  had  to 
change  hla  vote  tn  order  that  the  unanimous 
aelectlon  of  the  committee  could  win  by  a 
vote  of  53-48.  Peace  had  come  upon  the 
party,  but  Hugh  Scorr  had  put  bis  mark 
upon  It.  It  waa  a  fighting  party  determined 
to  fight  It  out  within  Its  own  ranks  If  It 
didn't  elect  a  single  candidate  In  1950. 

The  leader  stepped  forward.  He  was  a 
new  prophet  of  a  new  day  No  longer  would 
Republicans  be  allowed  to  say  "Me.  too"  to 
the  New  Deal  prlnclplea.  No  longer  would 
they  have  candldatee  who  surrendered  blindly 
to  such  socialistic,  communistic  ideas  aa  so- 
cial security,  Pederal  Insurance  of  bank  da- 
poatta  aad  all  tha  aoclal  gains  from  tha  daya 
of  WooAow  Wllauu.  ttroogh  the  glorlaa  of 
Franklin  Rooaevelt.  to  the  Pair  Deal  of  Harry 
Truman.  No  Indeed,  the  chairman  made  It 
plain  that  the  only  men  he  wanted  were  not 
the  weaklings  who  could  say  "Bie,  too."  but 
the  strong,  vigorous,  determined  Republicans 
who  could  rise  up  in  the  councils  of  Govern- 
ment and  when  confronted  wtth  the  question 
aa  to  whether  they  would  follow  the  pollclea 
that  Wilson,  Rooaevelt  and  Truman  had 
launched,  they  would  have  the  courage  to  aay 
"Not  me."  Bo  we  paaa  from  the  "Me,  too" 
daya  of  Dewey  In  1M4  and  the  sweet  unity 
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I'm  not  sore  that  It  la  a  wlae  change.  At 
least  the  old  mating  call — and  It  waa  uaad 
by  both  tha  Xafta  and  the  Dewaya — the  old 
Beptibllcan  mating  caU  to  tha  vgry  votera 
waa  "BM  too,  aia  too,  me  too. '  attcred  In  the 
■uulhhn  aatai  of  a  utwUlow. 

The  new  m»*'"g  call,  "Not  me.  not  me.  not 
me,"  la  not  so  soothing,  not  so  alluring.  It 
aounda  like  the  clipped  tones  of  a  big  bual- 
naaa  aaaeutlve  denying  all  in  a  breach  of 
ptoaUaa  suit. 

But  WtU  tha  BapubUeaaa  raaUy  have  tha 
courage  to  ua«  thla  new  niating  call?  Can't 
you  see  theee  courageous  Republican  cru- 
aaderi  facing  the  votera  about  election  time 
In  November  of  1950  In  a  great  outpourmg  ot 
Uiaiaiji   agalnat  the  Pair  Deal? 

Wktch  them  as  they  stand  up  to  recite  how 
the  tnlqultoua  aoclal  aecurlty  tax  waa  saddled 
on  the  backs  of  the  American  employers. 
They  will  Ull  how  the  workera  were  forced  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  their  pay  ao  that  there 
might  be  old-age  aitd  survivors  benefits,  so 
thai  ther  might  ba  aid  to  the  blind  and  to 
th*  children,  to  that  there  might  be  unem- 
piofMiil  aoMpaantlon  aad  a  guaranty  to 
tlda  tha  mMhw  ovar  a  period  of  economic 
uncertainty,  aad  they  will  thunder  cut  their 
dlallka  aad  defiance  of  such  legislation.  They 
wMI  lapeat  the  ancient  wheeae  that  It  should 
be  stricken  from  the  statute  books  and  they 
Will  ask.  "When  such  a  bill  to  strike  It  from 
th*  law  of  this  land  oomee  before  the  Con- 
gr«*i  of  the  United  Statea  who  will  vote  to 
abolish  social  security?"  And  their  anawer 
will  be  "Not  me." 

Time  waa  when  the  Republlcana  would  say 
**aat  me"  to  the  farmer — not  once  but  twice. 
That  was  In  the  days  of  the  Coolldge  and 
Hoover  adml&latratlons  when  the  farmer 
really  needed  a  frlenri. 

He  had  lota  of  Republican  friends  In  the 
Congreea.  The  MCNary-Haugen  bUl  was 
voted  twice.  Who  would  vote  against  the 
American  farmer?  "Not  me,"  aaid  the  Re- 
publican Congreaaman. 

Bat  who  would  aiirn  such   a  bill?     Who 
woald  let  such  a  bUl  become  law?    "Not  me."" 
the  Republican  Presidents  told  the  farmers, 
"not  me." 

The  farmeza  got  a  real  farm  program  when 
the  Democrats  came  in.  Last  summer  Stas- 
sen  and  Dewey  made  It  plain  they  wanted  to 
ahaka  dovm  the  farm  economy — and  they 
meant  down— for  the  fanner's  own  good.  And 
when  the  Republicans  asked  who  would  en- 
trust our  farm  economy  to  the  GOP.  the 
fanner  got  In  the  last  words.  "Not  me, "  he 
said,  "not  me." 

There  are  a  lot  of  Interesting  angles  to  the 
"not  me"  slogan. 

Let's  look  at  the  Republican  record. 
Vote  for  better  labor  laws.     The  Republi- 
cans are  aet  on  that  one.     Their  record  is, 
-Not  me.' 

Who  would  vote  for  a  higher  minimum 
wage?  The  Republican  record  is  "not  me." 
BOW  «»»*»»t  aooaomy?  Who  would  vote 
i^MlMt  apprtprlMlana  for  his  own  district? 
Listen  to  the  Republican  chorus,  "not  me." 
Recently  in  the  Senate  we  voted  on  a  re- 
organisation plan.  ItB  aim  was  efficiency  and 
economy.  It  waa  Ijacked  by  former  President 
Hoover.  Who  would  vote  for  efficiency  and 
oeonomy?  Pour  Republicans  voted  "me. 
too."  But  they  were  drowned  out  by  37  Re- 
p^^^m««Bn  voloaa  rising  loud  and  clear,  "not 
me."    Hot  evan  for  Herbert  Hoover. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eepubl  leans  get 
preny  tangled  up  between  their  "me  toos  ' 
and  their  "not  me's  "  on  many  lasues. 

( ^BtU  not  aay  "me.  too"  to  Pederal    de- 
ice?    "Not  me."  say  the  Republi- 


Who  will  not  say  "me.  too"  to  the  SEC  ban 
*  BMek-market  gambling.    "Not  me."  is  the 


Who 


•t  mj  "me  too"  on  rural  electrl- 
1*oC  me, '  again. 


And  finally,  U  aome  EtepubUean  gets  up  on 
the  question  of  RFC  loans  to  businaaa  and 
says,  "not  me."  who  will  refuse  to  go  along 
on  the  attack  against  the  RPC. 

The  new  Republican  Chairman  Guy  O. 
Gabrlelson.  wUl  say  to  his  fellow  Republi- 
cans. "Not  me." 

For  Chairman  Oabrielaon  la  the  big  wheel 
tn  a  corporation  which  haa  borrowed  more 
than  gUMO^KM  from  the  RFC.  Abolish 
Government  loans  to  business?  The  Gabriel- 
son  rer  ly  la  sure  to  be,  "Not  me." 

Now.  while  the  Republicans  have  been 
not-meetng  and  mee-toolng  in  a  confused 
and  confualng  manner,  the  Democrata  have 
been  busy  working  on  aound.  progreeaie* 
Icglalatlon  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americana. 

We  haven't  moved  aa  faat  aa  some  of  you 
might  want,  but  let  me  tell  you  this,  my 
friends,  we  are  moving  forward  a  lot  faster 
than  the  Republleaaa  waat  ua  to. 

Perhaps  the  8*B*t*  1*  Boeing  tam  rapidly 
than  the  House,  and  ao  I  will  deal  chiefly 
wtth  the  leicUlattve  program  in  the  Senata. 
We  have  ratified  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
amended  the  Economic  Cooparatlou  Act.  We 
have  paaaed  the  reorganisation  bill,  the  na- 
tional science  (oundatloa  bU),  the  important 
military  bill  for  th*  oaastructlon  dt  wind 
tunnels  to  teet  supersonic  planea.  th*  aaiend- 
ment  to  the  Pederal  Crop  Insuraaoa  Act, 
and  the  bUl  for  Federal  aid  to  education.  If 
you  want  to  know  irtiy  w  move  slowly  you 
have  only  to  reallae  that  It  took  us  longer 
to  pass  the  Pederal  aid  to  education  bUl  In 
thla  Congrees  than  It  did  2  yean  ago  even 
though  the  bills  were  aUnoet  Identical.  If 
you  want  to  know  who  took  the  time,  you 
can  check  the  record. 

In  the  campaign  of  1048,  farmers  WK« 
aroused  over  two  issues:  they  lacked  stor- 
age for  their  grain  and  they  did  not  like  the 
low  prloe-sT.pport  levels  In  the  Aiken  bill. 
The  Congrees  has  passed  and  tbs  President 
haa  signed  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion bill,  which  corrects  the  storage  difficulty. 
That  Is  half  of  the  program.  The  otJier 
half  la  a  revision  of  the  Aiken  support  levels 
and  we  are  moving  ahead  in  that  field.  This 
semlon  of  Oongreas  will  not  adjoins  imtll 
the  farm   program  has  been   completed. 

We  have  passed  nearly  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  even  if  disputes  still  remain  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  We  have 
passed  legislation  to  continue  import  con- 
trols and  export  controls  reqtured  by  mal- 
adjustments in  fats  and  oils  that  still  exist 
around  the  world.  The  public  housing  bill 
has  been  passed,  as  has  the  bill  for  military 
rental  hoiistng. 

I  haven't  the  time  and  you  have  not  the 
patience  to  listen  to  an  Individual  recital  of 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  In  connection 
wtth  all  this  legislation.  Appro|}riatlon  bills 
that  once  required  a  few  hours  and  sometimes 
only  a  few  minutes  have  taken  days  in  this 
aeaslon.  At  the  propo'  time  and  place,  which 
will  probably  be  the  congreaaional  elections 
of  1960.  we  will  be  prepared  to  review  who 
took  the  time  and  which  party  has  been 
slowing  down  the  legialatlve  {KOgram  of  the 
ConRreaa  of  the  United  States.  But  the  brief 
review  I  have  given  you  ahows  that  we  are 
making  progress  in  spite  of  delaying  tacUca. 
Finally,  let  me  touch  for  a  moment  on  a 
subject  that  seems  to  be  emerging  as  a  po- 
litical Issue.  We  get  new  erorita  and  new 
slogans  in  political  campaigns.  One  time  It 
is  "54-40  or  Plght. '  Anoth«-  time  it  is 
Rum.  Romanism,  and  RebeUlon."  These 
last  few  months  you  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
of  talk  about  "coilectiviani,"  and  a  word  that 
is  new  to  me,  "statism."  You  hear  scholarly 
references  to  the  "welfare  state."  and  steady 
charges  that  bit  by  bit  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  are  being  whittled  away. 

Here  In  Boa  TArr'a  home  district,  I  want 
to  ask  you  what  liberties  you  have  lost? 
Liberty  has  been  under  attack  all  over  the 
world  and  It  haa  bSHil  lost  in  many  lands, 
but  what  Uberty  hav*  w  loet  In  America? 


Do  we  not  have  Uberty  of  free  speech,  th* 
right  of  peaceful  aasemhlage,  the  right  of  ra- 
Ugloua  freedom?  The  citlaena  of  thea* 
United  Statea  are  not  only  in  possession  of 
all  the  liberties  they  have  ever  enjoyed  but 
I  cam*  away  from  the  Wednaaday  night  (iarty 
for  the  Democratic  National  Committee  con- 
vinced that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  even 
an  expanalon  of  the  Ubertlaa  we  have  thua 
far  enjoyed. 

To  a  wonderful  crowd  of  Democrats  as- 
sembled to  greet  our  new  and  able  chair- 
man. Bill  Boyle,  and  to  pay  their  respects 
to  our  succeaaful  retiring  leader.  Howxao 
McGbath.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Vice  President  npemted  what  they 
said  many  times  during  the  campaign,  name- 
ly, that  they  stood  by  the  Democratic  plat- 
toem,  that  they  Intended  to  see  It  succeed, 
and  that  they  would  strive  to  bring  It  to  full 
accomplishment. 

We  were  all  thrilled  as  Prealdent  Truman 
indicated  that  new  and  liberal  Members  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  and  th*  Senate 
had  come  In  great  numbers  through  the  ejec- 
tion of  1048.  TrtM  thay  are  not  yet  sufficient 
In  numbers  to  carry  out  every  i>art  of  th* 
Democratic  platform  on  which  Harry  Tru- 
man and  Atssa  BaaaLST  were  elected  but  the 
President  looks  forward  with  hope  to  1950. 
He  sees  poaslbllttles  In  many  States  and 
while  I  would  not  want  to  tell  any  aecrete, 
I  can  tell  you  In  the  bosom  of  the  family 
that  bis  eyes  twinkle  whan  he  stirreys  the 
prospects  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

We  will  enter  the  1050  campaign  tn  the 
best  shape  the  Democratic  Party  haa  experi- 
enced throughout  Its  long  history.  We  hav* 
strong  candidates  and  effective  Issues,  end 
we  are  ready  fM"  the  fight. 

So  1  bring  you  the  challenge  that  th* 
President  brought  to  the  natl<»ial  commit- 
tee monbers  earUar  this  week: 

That  you  dedicate  again  your  party  aa  th* 
party  of  the  people; 

That  you  stand  by  Its  program  and  prin- 
ciples as  carried  In  the  platform  upon  which 
its  candldatea  were  nominated  and  elected; 

That  you  devote  It  to  the  cauae  of  security 
for  the  people  of  America  and  peace  for  tha 
nationa  of  the  earth. 

Under  that  standard,  we  can  all  go  forwartf 
to  victory  in  1950. 


Tberc  Mast  B«  a  Ri^t  aad  a  Wroag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSi 

Tuesdav,  August  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Insei-ted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  entitled  '*Ther« 
Must  Be  a  Right  and  a  Wrong."  pub- 
lished in  the  Dyers vllle  Commercial,  of 
Dyersville,  Iowa,  on  July  27.  1849. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBSaS  UT7ST  BX  A  SIGHT  AKD  A  WBOMO 

Your  conscience,  which  God  instituted  as 
a  part  of  your  facility,  is  a  very  sacred  prin- 
ciple and  an  aaaoclation  In  yoiir  dally  rou- 
tine of  life. 

God  has  given  this  same  conscience  to  all 
mankind,  so  aU  woiUd  have  the  abiltty  to 
act  with  prudence,  with  caution,  to  gi** 
careful  consideration  to  the  many  prob- 
lems— in  other  words  to  do  what  Is  right'' 
xu>t  wrong. 


AMM 
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W«  tit  IM««  eu»  •AtuilaM  m  nIMIm- 
ol  vMali  M*  4Mf  l»  •■•til 
Mn  tUM  •»•  lMr4  to  <>rMli. 
•MMrtHM^  li  ^1  lo  «  tMt  tn  ucdcr  lo 
M  •  i^alalMI,  wHleh  naturftlly  hu  to  1m  hcbl. 
■at  vfRMC  wgatdlw  o(  the  r«l*ttonshlp«. 

In  our  family  r*i»tioa4hip  w«  all  know  that 
v«r7  uaplaaaant  conditiuna  aria*  whan  a 
■nwliM^  oC  tb«  famUy  haa  Ifnorad  tba  rad 
U«kt  and  foiM  on  tbrouch.  caualnf  viola- 
Uaaa.  wiMMafvar  tha  act  tnay  b*.  Wt  know 
that  %Y\H  nambar  of  our  relationship  baa 
ccmnUttad  an  arrar  which  bringi  vu  to  a 
point  of  making  a  dadatoo — our  conscience. 

This  aama  axampla  can  ba  applied  to  many 
other  eslattnc  eondttlczia  today  m  our  ganaral 
mn  of  lUa — our  own  way  of  living.  In  our 
aaaoetaUcns;  In  our  appearance  In  public  (a 
subjact  that  Popa  Plua  discusaad  on  the  radio 
laat  Sunday):  In  our  own  political  life;  and 
ao  on  down  the  line. 

It  appaara  that  our  aOllatlona  and  our 
conscience  do  not  seem  to  understand  each 
other.  Our  conscience  should  rule  the  con- 
dltioiia  which  enter  Into  our  afflllatlon  as  to 
what  Is  right  and  wrong  and  not  let  our  aiBl- 
latioD  rtUe  our  conaclence. 

IB  wammf  ptmm  of  pubiic  lUa  today— man 

tha  sacred  prlnclplea  of  their  conaclence. 
Itwf  aaam  to  lack  the  backbone  whan  It 
rrriaB  to  making  a  decision.  They,  for  aalf- 
lah  or  party  reasons,  leave  their  aflUlations 
rule  instead  of  their  conscience  when  the 
party  they  bataag  to  May  ba  vroag. 

■apHtDaaa  of  oar  poUtleal  eoanectlons.  or 
any  aaUatVooa  that  we  may  have,  there  are 
tUaaa  wlwa  there  la  a  wrong  and  right  side 
of  tha  laanaa  up  for  consideration.    That  is 

should  rule  in  our 
of  our  connections. 
that  tha  time  has  coawi  for 
of  both  major  poltticsl  partlaa  to 
make  an  accounting — aaaka  uaa  or  their  sa< 
cred  prlndplee  and  not  aUow  .heir  afllU- 
tkma  to  rule  thoae  prlnclplea.  We  believe 
condition  is  sppllcaMe.  too. 
to  many  of  us  In  our  daily  rou- 
of  Ufa— to  also  make  an  accounting. 
Tha  Popa  In  his  brief  addraaa  Sunday 
stated.  "Unfurtunately.  today,  morality  la  in 
retreat,  not  only  in  the  city  but  also  in 
tha  country,  where  there  is  a  deaire  for 
and  ptaaaure." 

to  dlaiMtches  appearing  In  the 
metropolitan  papers  Sunday.  Wlnatoa 
Churehin  stated  that  England  la  on  the 
,  due  to  communism  and  their 
It.  He  stated:  "They 
have  squandered  the  reserves  and  reeourcea 
which  have  baan  gathered  In  the  past  and 
have  daffeaaad  and  narrowed  the  future  of 
I.  woman,  and  chUd  in  thla  famous 
aodaUam  is  showing  lu  dangeroua 


Thla  cuuntry  la  rapidly  drifting  into  the 
same  ehaoa.  We  are  loalng  our  Independent 
atate  of  miod:  we  are  losing  the  initiative 
to  do  tMn^a  that  we  can  do  ourselvce;  we 
are  drifting  along  tha  Una  of  laaat  realat- 
w«  are  asking  agsoclas  of  tha  Oovern- 
that  our  grandparents  did 
We  are  loalng  our  stamina;  we 
ara  not  laying  a  stalwart  foundation:  we 
•ra  gatttng  away  from  the  American  tradi- 
ttona  of  our  forefathers. 
TiM  plan  of  Ooeamment  spending  haa  all 
rka  of  aoclaliam.  which  la  a  poUtl- 
thanty  of  aodnl  orgMslaa- 
the  laasntlal  frntwraa  of  whleh  la  Oov- 
amaoent  control  of  economic  activltlea.  to 
that  competition  ahall  give  way  tn 
and  that  the  opportunltlaa  of 
UH  and  the  revard  of  Infeor  ahall  ba  aqul- 
tahty  apportMoa^    SodnllMa  alao  xliotalaa 

It. 
of  our  Oovam- 
it  dartre  tbatr  revenuea  frout  taaatlon. 
appvoprlatlooa  you  racotve  or  ask 
(or  tha  hlghar  Um  taasa,  mora  Paderal  con- 
trol, and  thla  condition  laaaana  your  Ut 


ClNilraM«i«yU 

IXIWION  OP  RIMARKi 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Mxaaotxai 

IM  Tin  ROC8K  OP  RCPRSSCNTATrVia 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
otD.  I  Include  the  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr  .  on  the  occa- 
sion of  bis  Inauguration  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Wednesday,  August  24.  1949.  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence you  have  shown  in  me  by  electlnj?  me 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. I  accept  the  honor  and  I  pledge  all 
my  efforU  to  carry  out  the  great  rcaponsl- 
biUtlea  that  go  with  it.  I  promise  to  render 
the  best  service  of  which  I  am  capable.  My 
objective  is  to  exercise  the  functions  of  chslr- 
man  in  your  Interest.  In  the  Interest  of  every 
memt>er  of  the  Damaeratte  Party,  in  the 
Interest  of  our  great  laadar.  Praaldent  Harry 
8.  Trumuin:  hla  stalwart,  team  mate.  Albxm 
W.  BAaxur:  and  the  other  dutinguished 
leadara  of  our  F>arty. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  challenge  pre- 
sented to  me  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessors  in  this  odtce. 
Their  schlevemcnts  constitute  some  of  the 
brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  party. 
High  on  the  honor  roll  of  political  leaders 
wlU  always  be  the  name  of  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Orsth  I  can  pay  him  no  higher  tribute  thsn 
the  honors  that  he  has  so  well  earned,  and 
the  affection  and  loyalty  be  has  Inspired 
an>ong  all  who  know  him.  He  has  dlstln- 
giUahed  hlmaelf  aa  Solicitor  Oeneral.  as  Oov- 
emor  of  Rhode  Island,  sa  flMoator.  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Watkmal  Com- 
mittee. Now  he  advances  to  new  fields  of 
public  service  as  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  thla  country 
have  rcaaon  to  t>e  grateful  for  so  faithful  and 
so  capable  a  public  servant.  I  predict  that 
many  additional  honors  will  come  to  blm. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  committee  of 
this  party.  Howard  IfcGrsth  was.  sbove  all 
else,  a  loyal  worker  and  a  true  friend.  As 
one  who  has  ahared  in  his  friendship,  and 
long  admlrad  him.  I  would  like  him  to  know 
that  we  regret  having  to  loae  him  as  our 
chairman.  Hla  successful  career  wiU  sl- 
ways  be  a  source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to 
all  of  lu. 

In  this  year  of  1M9  I  dont  know  anything 
I  would  rather  t>e  than  an  American  and  a 
Democrat.  I  don't  know  i'  any  political  or- 
ganisation in  thla  or  any  other  country  that 
haa  a  prouder  record  of  achievement  than 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  don't  know  of  any 
poMlcal  organliaklaB  that  has  a  bigger  Job 
to  do.  On  tha  DtOBOeratle  Party  reaU.  in 
large  measure,  the  hope  of  mankind  for  a 
peaceful  and  a  better  world. 

It  la  now  perfectly  clear  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  for  the  principle  thst  the  powers  of 
Oovernment  can  be.  and  should  t>e.  uaad  in 
the  interest  of  the  people.  In  every  cam- 
paign since  1932  the  Democratic  Party  has 
gone  before  the  country  to  tell  the  voters 
that  tba  power  of  the  Oovernment  could  be 
to  potcH  tte  general  welfare.  And  in 
■Mrval  bctvwn  campalgna.  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  haa  wad  the  authority  and  the 
power  of  Oovanuaant  to  estahllsb  condi- 
tlooa  In  which  tha  people  can  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life  for  thamaelves  and  their  children. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  shown  the  people 
that  it  can  ba 


Tha  mpwiM«>W  Party,  an  IM  other  han4. 
lUM  4«vo«a4  lU  sitsruiss  t«  esplaining  tg  Um 
MO|M«  thai  It  e«n  I  be  dons  The  RapMli« 
llean  Party  haa  laborMl  mightily  i»  prov* 
that  tha  people  eannot,  and  should  not,  a«« 
peet  the  powers  of  tha  Oovernment  to  b« 
exercised  In  their  Intersau.  In  svery  cam- 
paign they  have  tried  to  tell  the  people  that 
they  cannot  do  thoaa  OUagi  for  themselves 
which  the  people,  throagll  the  Democratic 
Party,  have  already  done.  They  have  raised 
Innumerable  bogeyman  and  scare-words  to 
frighten  the  people  away  from  the  concept 
of  a  Oovernment  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Pirst  they  called  It  radicalism.  Then 
they  moaned  about  the  dead  band  of  bu- 
reaucracy. And  now  they  are  trotting  out 
the  Jack  o'lantems  of  collectivism  and  a  wel- 
fare state.  But  in  spite  of  these  wild  cries  of 
alarm.  In  spite  of  these  frightening  fairy 
taiea.  the  national  Income  has  Increased,  the 
standard  of  living  has  risen,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fundamental  liberties  has  spread 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  now  more  than 
ever  before  the  party  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. The  welfare  of  the  people  can  best  ba 
served  by  a  strong.  weU -organised  Demo- 
cratic Party  Under  these  conditions  the 
elected  Democratic  repreaentativea  of  the 
people  are  beholden  only  to  the  people,  while 
thoae  of  the  opposition  party  are  more  often 
beholden  to  thoae  special  Interests  which 
dominate  and  control  their  party.  We  be- 
long to  the  many:   they  belong  to  the  few. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  energetic;  it  la 
vital;  It  is  turbulent.  Sonoe  of  us  at  times 
may  wish  that  It  were  more  peaceful  inter- 
nally, but  we  must  remember  that  these  are 
the  symptoms  of  a  living,  growing  organlam. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  alive  becauae  it  la 
an  Inatrament  through  which  tha  American 
people  are  making  their  decMMM.  The 
Democratic  Party  Is  the  weapon  that  the 
American  people  are  uaing  to  decide  their 
tremendous  destiny  in  the  history  of  tha 
world. 

One  of  the  slgiu  of  the  vigor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  la  the  way  it  prxxtucea  great 
caUonal  leaders.  No  group  of  apacial  Inter- 
eata.  no  conspiracy  of  the  rtpnHMlaMifas  of 
great  wealth  will  ever  turn  out  a  iMUtar  who 
can  inspire  and  raUy  the  people  in  their 
bo-.'jv  of  crisis. 

The  greatest  proof  of  the  power  of  tha 
Democratic  Party  today  and  Iti  greateat  aaaet 
is  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

It  waa  not  ao  very  long  ago  that  the  plead- 
ers for  spadal  privilege  had  decided  among 
themselves  that  the  Democratic  Party  waa 
finished.  The  leaders  of  the  presa  and  radio, 
the  paid  commentators  and  columnists  were 
eagerly  writing  the  epitaph  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

But  the  man  at  the  helm  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  a  very  wise  man.  a  very 
honest  man.  and  a  very  determined  man.  He 
knew  that  the  preas  and  the  commentators 
did  not  speak  for  the  people.  He  knew  that 
only  the  people  can  speak  for  themselves. 

He  aaked  hlmaelf  whether  the  poUclea  and 
plana  mUck  Ikn  DMBMratic  Party  had  been 
stfvoeatlBg  Mi4  putting  into  practice  were 
th'  right  onea.  He  concluded  that  they 
were.  Be  aakad  whether  they  had  been  suc- 
ceaaful.  Ba  concluded  that  they  had  t>een. 
He  asked  whether  they  should  be  continued. 
He  concluded  that  they  ahould  be. 

And  then  Praaldent  Truman  shouldered 
the  burden  of  his  candidacy  and  went  out  to 
teU  the  people  these  thinga  He  did  not 
straddle  issues.  He  did  not  try  to  fool  sny- 
body.  He  knew  where  he  stood,  and  he  knew 
where  hie  party  stood,  and  he  put  it  aU  tta- 
ply  and  clearly  to  the  people. 

He  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  decide  the  Issues  wisely.  The  result  of 
the  election  may  have  amaaed  the  public 
relations  experts,  and  the  pollsters,  and  all 
thoae  who  thliUt  that  the  American  people 
beUeve  the  propagaatfa  to  which   they  are 
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•  rriMtM  PrmittUtikt    IruniikA.     |( 

«tidt    tie    \\M\   ak|.ri  r<i<l 

f'  '  -  lllrr.  I         !  !     lilKll.       t\»M      % 

Ixa  '.&  tii'U  :.>K  nil  MM* 
of  Amenrana.  It  !•  A 
iMKKi.  Tha  Ammcan  people 
b«v«  grown  up      Vtctory  In  Amrricaii  poltttcs 

la  or  advertla- 
or  a  movte  per- 
■ooalltT.  not  on  «xtrsvttgmii(  promtses  or 
plcdffM.  but  purely  aad  itmply  on  having  » 
prcgrkm  for  the  ^ood  of  the  people. 

This  U  one  of  the  grc*t  contributions  that 
Prwident  IVunum  has  made  to  American 
political  life.  He  has  brought  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  a  full  reallxation  of  what  It 
WMiM  to  be  the  party  of  the  people.  He 
has  made  the  American  political  system  a 
means  of  deciding  the  Issues  that  confront 
the  people. 

If  we  hav^  truly  learned  this  lieason.  we 
know  that  It  means  we  must  carry  out  the 
program  which  the  people  elected  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  carry  out.  What 
counts  most  Is  a  record  of  faithful  perform- 
ance. 

Faith  Ir  democracy  will  perish  unless  our 
party  carrlet  out  its  program. 

And  we  are  carrying  it  out.  It  is  true  that 
we  fnce  some  difficulties.  But  we  are  going 
to  solve  those  difficulties  as  we  have  solved 
them  in  the  past — by  the  votes  of  the  people. 

The  great  job  before  us  is  the  congresEional 
elections  of  1950. 

The  people  of  America,  yes,  the  people  of 
the  world  know  that  the  direction  in  wliich 
Harry  Truman  Is  traveling  Is  toward  peace 
and  t>uman  welfare  with  human  dignity.  It 
la  In  the  direction  of  progress.  You  and  I. 
together  with  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  forward-looking  people 
ctf  America  are  traveling  with  President  Tru- 
mmn.  in  the  direction  of  progresa.  I  believe 
ttat  the  Democratic  Party  la  strong  enough 
and  flexible  enough  to  have  room  for  honest 
differences  of  opinion,  but  once  those  dif- 
ferences have  been  aired  and  dlscuased.  I 
narthsr  believe  that  we  arc  boond  together 
\l§  Mong  enough  ties  of  ooHBon  sense  and 
firtc^dahlp  that  w«  can  )oin  hands  in  com- 
mon accord  and  good  will  to  travel  the  road 
of  prograaa  with  President  Truman.  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  once  said.  "I  will  go  along  with 
a  flMBB  aa  long  at  he  is  going  In  my  direc- 
tion." I  here  and  now  invite  and  solicit 
all  men  and  wamen  of  good  will  to  Join  in 
thla  forward  march  of  progress. 

In  the  task  of  the  eiecuons  of  1950  the 
DHMsratic  National  Committee  Is  an  essen- 
tial element.  Tou  are  the  elected  leaders 
of  the  faithful  members  of  cur  party.  Those 
and  the  people  of  America 
you  to  carry  out  and  to  make 
effective  the  principles  to  which  the  party 
ia  pledged.  They  look  to  your  leadership  to 
provide  the  political  defenses  for  our  pro- 
gram of  atfeanetag  the  general  welfare. 

We  wlah  to  pay  tribute  to  the  women  of 
America  who  have  contributed  so  splendidly 
to  the  program  and  success  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party.  The  women  know  that  In  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Democratic  Party  lies  the  fu- 
tMre  happloees  and  welfare  of  their  faml- 
llee.  and  the  eecurlty  of  their  homes. 

In  the  great  task  that  lies  ahead  of  ua 
there  are  two  things  which  I  would  like  to 
Dnderllne. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  role  of  our  party 
in  understanding  and  explaining  the  Issues 
to  the  people.  CXir  party  workers  should 
understand  the  program  of  the  party  and 
what  it  means  In  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens. 
More  and  more  of  our  party  workers  be- 
te the  channel  through  which  our  mes- 
reachea  the  people.  In  the  past  four 
over  90  percent  of  the 
to  our  party.  We  have 
to  rely  on  wortf-of- mouth  transmission  of 
our  message,  to  be  delivered  at  the  voters' 
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or  ow  asttvitf  whieh  I 
would  like  to  empteastae  is  closely  Joined 
with  tbs  flrat.  It  is  the  neossslty  and  the 
value  of  prednct  work. 

Our  candidates — platforms — programs — Is- 
soea— do  not  become  politically  effective  un- 
til a  loyal  precinct  worker  stirs  himself  to 
call  upon  bis  neighbor — flag  the  doorbell — 
penaaisa  his  neitlibor  to  register  and  to  vote. 
The  precinct  workers  of  the  Democratic  Party 
are  the  door-to-door  salesmen  of  democracy. 
They  need  and  deserve  all  of  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  that  we  can  provide  to 
them.  On  their  shoulders  rests  the  fate  of 
the  program  which  was  endo.'sed  by  the  vot- 
ers of  America  last  Hovenber.  The  elections 
of  1950  will  be  won  or  lost  in  the  precinct. 
The  victory  of  1948  provided  the  opportiinity 
to  go  forward.  The  elections  of  1950  will 
either  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  gains 
of  1948  or  will  destroy  and  scatter  those 
gains  to  the  delight  of  the  forces  of  reaction. 

The  congreeaianal  dectlons  of  1950  are  ol 
the  greatest  importaxice  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  the  world.  They  come  at  the 
halfway  mark  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Twice  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  the 
whole  world  has  been  thrown  into  war.  Now, 
under  the  leadantfUp  of  President  Truman, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  covu'age  and  decisive- 
ness, the  world  has  a  chance  to  live  out  the 
rest  of  this  century  in  peace.  The  great 
elements  of  President  Truman's  foreign  pol- 
icy, support  for  the  United  Nations,  the  Tru- 
man doctrine,  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  Rio  Pact. 
taken  together  offer  the  world  a  foundation 
for  building  a  permanent  peace.  We  must 
have  a  Congress  that  will  support  these  far- 
seeing  measures.  We  must  have  a  Congress 
that  will  support  the  programs  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  home  and  abroad. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  and  ex- 
pect President  Truman  to  have  a  Congress  In 
1950  that  will  support  him  In  his  efforts  for 
laxKperity  at  home  and  peace  abroad. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  and  truly  wonderful  expe- 
rience of  knowing  Harry  Truman's  mother. 
Having  known  that  remarkable  woman  I  can 
see  in  her  son  the  reflection  of  her  strength 
and  character  and  of  her  belief  in  the  right 
and  of  her  unwavering  faith  in  God.  It  was 
she  who  said.  "Harry  plowed  the  stralghtest 
furrow  In  Jackson  County."  I  want  to  say 
today  that  Harry  Trxunan  still  plows  a 
straight  furrow  and.  paraphrasing  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow  he  will  not  look  back. 


Appeal    by    Has.    Alezaader    Wiley,    ef 

Wisconsin,  for  Continaed  \}%t  of  Batter 
by  tbe  Aimed  Scrrices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  8TATKS 

Tuesday,  August  30  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  oleo- 
margarine lobby  has  won  the  first  round 
against  us  In  our  battle  to  protect  the 
foundations  of  American  agriculture. 
The  Senate  unfortunately  defeated  yes- 
terday 45  to  31  my  amendment  to  assure 
continued  sales  of  butter  to  our  armed 
forces. 

If  the  oleamunHdM  labby  and  its 
high-pressure  sapii'iwlMnitii  think  that 


th«tr  Mitel  fteteii  ta  t  fartrunMr  if  • 

ftimtlw  voU  to  eom*  In  iha  futurt  on  Um 

blU.    ility    tMM 

I  Ml 

that  Um  dairy  forctt  wiu  mobUiH 
▼otes  of  hitherto  absent  Senators  on  be- 
half of  our  dairy  amendment  to  the  oleo- 
margarine bill.  H.  R.  2023.  Moreover.  I 
believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
unfortunately  voted  against  the  butter 
mill  mlm III  will  be  on  our  side  when  and 
If  the  ibow-down  fight  comes  on  the 
main  oleomargarine  bill. 

There  has  unfortunately  been  much 
misrepresentation  of  the  issue  at  stake 
in  this  fight.  We  are  not  seeking  only 
to  protect  2.500.000  dairy  farmers,  but 
to  protect  the  very  system  of  American 
agriculture  on  which  we  depend — a  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  milk  cow  and  Its 
enrichment  of  the  soil  by  fertilizer,  a  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious dairy  products — milk,  cheese,  but- 
ter, evaporated  and  condensed  milk, 
powdered  milk,  and  f^o  forth. 

The  big  question  now  Is  whether  the 
oleomargarine  lobby  will  succeed  in  in- 
veigling the  armed  forces  procurement 
leaders  into  buying  oleomargarine  exclu- 
sively or  in  a  great  proportion.  I  have 
accordingly  today  written  to  the  Act^ff 
Quartermaster  General,  appeaimg  for 
continued  purchases  of  butter,  and  I 
want  to  point  out  this  would  mean  pro- 
curement out  of  Government  stocks.  To 
do  otherwise,  will  be  to  kick  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  in  the  pants  because  the 
taxpayer  has  already  paid  to  buy  this 
butter  which  is  now  in  Government 
stocks  in  accordance  with  our  price-sup- 
port law. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  dairy 
forces  are  not  disenheartened  about  this 
temporary  set-back.  We  hope  that  the 
Quartermaster  General  will  conunue  to 
feed  butter  to  our  troops,  and  we  confi- 
dently predict  that  when  and  if  the  main 
butter  versus  synthetic  products  battle 
arises,  we  will  succeed  in  defeating  the 
oleomargarine  lobby  and  in  protecting 
the  right  of  the  American  consumer  to 
eat  natural  products  without  fear  of 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  and  Imi- 
tation in  interstate  commerce  shipments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter addressed  by  me  to  the  Acting  Quar- 
termaster General  urging  the  continued 
purchase  of  butter  lor  the  \\se  of  the 
armed  services  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows : 

tTMixu  Sraxfls  flnuifB, 
CoMMiiisa  oif  THs  JmnciSBT, 

August  30.  194$, 
Tike  AcnifG  QcASTsaMAsna  Ganaua, 
or  TBB  CMrrxD  Statks, 

Bsiwrfiiii  iif   of   National   Defense, 
Wmafiington,  D.  C. 
Be  urgent  suggestion  for  continued  use  of 
butter  from  Government  stocks  m  armed 
farces  feeding. 

Dkab  Ufa.  QUABTVUCASTTB  Gkwisai.  :  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  present  my  urgent  sug- 
fSsUon  thst  our  armed  services  continue 
to  feed  butter  to  our  troops  except  where 
speelflc  dnnmwtences  requiie  otherwise. 
May  I  sum  up  the  points  backing  up  this 
suggestion  as  originally  made  on  the  floor 
at  tit*  Senate  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  armed 
funds  bill: 


jma 
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urn    DOW    >4JO0.a0O 


or 

ip  Iry 
ODvporstkm.  Thla 
to  prte*  rap- 
port Utl*  I  oC  UM  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  oX  IMS. 

3.  It    would    b«    abaolutaly    absurd    and 
tf  our  Unltad  Stataa  OowiuiMnt 
to  Ipkort  tbiM  stocks  sad  ww*  to  st- 
to  fen^  olsomsrgsrlxM  and  fotst  tt  on 


S.  Oaij  Army.  Atr  VKxvm.  and  Marlnfl  fecd- 
tac  >■  la«olT«d.  Tb*  Natt  will  607  butter 
la  aeoor^aBos  wtth  tts  rmtkm  law.    Total 

M9  paOBte  IMS  than  our  CCC  buttsr  rssarvs, 

Tblrty-tt^     pcresnt     at     tbs     43.000.000 
by  tbm  Mary.     How.  1st  us 
ta    ^^if*!*!-    to   tlUs    nmrj    S5 
It.  ths  Araqr.  Air  Fbres.  and  Martncs 

at  bottar   boocbt   by   tlM 
aijOtBjOOO    pouBds   at 


ta  turn?    It  would 


wooMthla 


(a>  Ths  taxpayer  would  foot  tbs  btn  for 
•U  tbs  oisc  thAt  la  bougbt. 

(b)  MDrt   oC   «IM   OOC   stock   ot   butter 


<e)  Tbs  Qawmmmmai  would  bavs  to  buy 
SI  .000.000  povads  of  prles-sapportsd  butter 
at   tbs   partty   prtcs  ot  a  ecats   a   pound. 

.tlnus  to  buy 
rs- 

wblcli  I  iluiasi  la  tbs 

ta  that  aa  avaracs  at  MJB  parssat  of 

prsfsrsncs  for  but- 

tor.  m  p»MBi    isip a   vK^mmum  for 

1S.A1 


>^ 


who  want 

i«.  but  1st  tbs 

wbo  dsftnltslj  prs- 

itlaos    to    sat    ths    natural 

Its  ba»  unfortunatsly  decided 
•aasMdBMtit.  Lst  as. 
slafftfy  what  tbat 
It  would  bavs  rsasonahly  pro- 
iMMtsd  purcbasss  ot  otaoaaarflartns  for  fsad- 
tag  to  our  armed  foceaa  sseapt  where  olso- 

fcr: 
U)  _ 


(e)  Wog  uss  wbsrs 
rsndsr  ths 


or  other  con- 
of  butter  Unprmctt- 


•.  CTndoubtsdly.  tbs  ftisomargaftns  lobby 
will  now  bs  saeoonfid  to  vm  ths  astfuctiT* 
I  at  asaapapsi.  BMgaalBe.  and  radio 
Its  to  a  frsatsr  satsnt  than  bs- 
foes,  la  ordsr  to  pawn  off  tbs  ■ynthetic 
pnxttwt  tai  pUcs  nt  ths  natural  product  in 
artoMl  fH«M  as  well  aa  clTlllaa  fssdtng. 

T.  I  aa  aafctat  «Mb  apfsal  to  yov  aot  oaty 
la  IIM  totonat  at  ths  ajOMM  dairy  fbna- 
era  (far  wtkoaa  butter  asnres  as  an  Indlspsns- 
vbeel  sapsdaUy  In  flush  aea- 
M.  but  for  the  lOjOMJOO  Individuals  en- 
M  Id  iairylin  iiwt^  M^terttoastly.  for 

at  ths  sott.  X  Ma  writing 
for  AaMTlia'S  haaMfwlves  and  consniaMt  wbo 
aaart  wtalaHaM.  awtnttous  dairy  products 
(pMtt— jarlf  tar  youngsters)  but  wbo  will 
not  fM  ttMMi  If  ths  bateaaa  whsaL  tattar. 

m»mt  at 
goes  Into 
.     If    that 
Mi  la  lapairsd.   all   at   tbs   remaining 
Of  waUk  will  fssi  tbs  harmful  impact. 
I  am  wttttag  la  tbs  interests  of  city  folka. 

wbo  nssd  tbs 
idaaai 


Lst  not  tbs  t-psresnt  boys  ■occssd  In 
seducing  our  annsd  forces  Into  buying  olso- 
Biargarlns  at  tbs  very  time  we  could  save 
aMMMy  for  our  rsdsral  Treasury  by  using 
sUstlng  stocks  of  butter. 

I  would  appreciate  a  report  as  soon  as 
posslbls  ss  to  tbs  Intentions  of  your  ofllce 
in  assuring  continued  buttsr  for  our  troops. 

Thanking  you.  I  am, 
Slncsrely  yours, 

Aiwwpaa  Wnxr. 


Tile  DoHar  and  tiie  Poaad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LISTER  HILL 

or    AT  ABAMA 

nt  TBM  SENATE  OF  THE   U  Nil  ED  STATES 

Tueadat,  Auffust  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoko  a  thoughtful  and 
Interesting  article  entitled  "Dollar  and 
Pound  for  Better  or  Worse,"  published  In 
the  New  Republic  magazine  for  August 
29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto 
as  follows: 


•OCXAB    AJID    VOUWO    VOB 


oa  w< 


Great  Britain,  the  boms  of  a  great  frss 
psopls.  ths  csntsr  of  ths  oos  tnlwaltnnsl 
society  In  the  free  world,  the  acknowlsdgsd 
ally  and  ths  unacknowlsdgsd  partner  of 
America  for  10  hard  years.  Is  monng  into  a 
major  ecinomlc  crlals.  Hsr  gold  and  dollar 
rsssnrsa.  almoat  ntiatirtWI  by  loasss  cf  IfltO.- 
000.000  in  tbs  sseood  qvartsr  of  1»«9.  may 
fall  by  tiOOjHOjMO  In  the  third  quarter.  At 
thU  rats  BrttalB  wUl  be  bankrupt  wUbin  a 
year 

Bold  and  eooracsous  action  by  Britain,  and 
broad  and  gHisrous  support  by  America. 
alone  can  aare  the  stsrllxig  system.  No  such 
action  or  support  ts  yet  In  sight.  In  the  An- 
glo-American-Canadian financial  talka  that 
begin  this  week,  an  unlmaglaatiTs  agenda 
will  be  pored  over  by  unimaginative  men. 
They  are  embattled  and  dlseouragsd  msn  on 
ths  British  delegation;  urnqnapathettc  and 
conssrratlve  men  on  the  American  side.  And 
tbsy  msec  under  the  worst  of  circumstances. 
Britain  la  doss  to  a  gsnsral  election.  Our 
Congress  ts  dsadlocksd  and  unwUllng  to 
any  major  new  program.  Con- 
ittre  American  newspapers  have  been 
b  laboring  BrltUh  socialism  In  order  to  de- 
Um  Pair  Deal.  Conssnratlvs  BrltUh 
baee  given  banner  baadllnss  to 
tbsss  attacka  In  -rder  to  defeat  the  Labor 
Party  These  spsclal  IntsrssU  have  sown 
couXusloB  among  Amsrlcans  and  creatsd  In 
England  a  mood  of  smarting  natlonallam. 

Por  tbsss  reasons  there  ts  svery  ehancs 
that  the  sterling  erUlB  VIU  trtirwnt  a  crisis 
in  An  t(lo- American  MlatlaBa,  aad  tbat  sfforts 
to  resolve  thla  orlals  wUl  snd  In  break -down. 

Ths  btttsrnssB  and  recrimination  which 
may  taliKtm  will  not  break  up  the  free  world. 
But  they  auy  well  aiake  Imposalbls  ths  co- 
ordlnatsd  actions  nsosaaary  for  Its  prsssrva- 
tton. 

Too  many  Americans  are  Indifferent  to 
Britain's  problem  in  the  belief  that  its  cause 


Tet  Britain's  threatened  break -down  ts  al- 
most eiitUYly  unrelated  to  the  nattonallaa- 
tion  of  coal  and  transportation,  the  enact- 
tostkt  of  fbaally  anototoati  and  haalth  insur- 

bar   Ooeenuasnt.    And    talk   of   laereaatng 
Uto  productivity  at  Brttlab  workora.  wtule 


▼ery  Important,  is  today  beside  the  point. 
The  crtsU  ts  not  a  British  crisis  but  a  ster- 
ling one.  And  the  Immediate  causs  of  the 
exhaustion  of  sterling  reserves  Is  not  in  Brit- 
ain at  all.  Brltlah  ezporta  to  America  haea 
fallen  to  one-half  of  last  year's  rate,  but  tl^ 
decline  accounts  for  only  15  percent  of  the 
fall  In  the  sterling  reserves.  One-tialf  of 
our  total  sterling  Imports  consists  of  rubber 
and  tin  from  Malaya.  Jute  from  India  and 
Pakistan,  wool  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  cocoa  from  tbs  Gold  Coaat  and 
NlgerU. 

The  sharp  decline  In  our  Imports  of  thSM 
goods  and  In  their  prices  was  the  Initial 
causs  of  the  crisis.  It  t>ecame  almost  un- 
numageable  when  John  Snyder's  assiirances 
to  American  bankers  that  devaluation  of 
stsrllng  was  "in  ths  bag"  set  off  a  flight 
ttom  the  pound. 

At  any  time  but  this,  these  losses  would  be 
within  the  capacity  of  the  sterling  system  to 
absorb.  But  the  system,  already  wealcened. 
\  as  overtaxed  by  the  conunltnaenta  made  by 
Britain.  In  the  winning  of  the  war.  To  in- 
duce a  reluctant  India  to  flght  the  Axis, 
Britain  undertook  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  British  Army  In  India  and  the  entire 
coet  of  the  Indian  Army  Inside  and  outside 
India.  She  paid  pro-Axia  Egyptian  laborers 
to  build  the  earthworks  for  Egypt's  defenaa 
against  Rommel.  She  paid  further  huge 
sums  to  Iraq.  Iran,  and  Pakistan.  In  a  causs 
in  which  we  later  accepted  an  unlimited 
conunltment.  Britain  gave  up  the  Inheritance 
of  centuries  of  effort  snd  committed  herself 
to  sterling  debts  of  tl3.000.000.000.  a  sum 
which  would  have  taken  her  labor  force, 
working  on  exports,  SO  years  to  repay. 

The  impossibility  of  repaying  tbsss  sterling 
baiancss  In  s  few  years  alone  made  rigid 
exchange  controls  and  bilateral  agreements 
InsvtUbls  in  postwar  Britain.  Por  Briuin 
has  been  psying  out  hsrd-eamed  dollars  to 
ths  Near  East.  Afrlcs.  and  Asls.  South  Africa 
has  goBu  on  a  terrific  buying  spree  on  Brit- 
ish dollars.  Indts  hss  drained  $720,000,000 
from  the  sterling  reserves,  more  then  one- 
half  of  Britain's  ERP  aid.  partly  to  financs 
an  armaments  race  with  Pakistan. 

The  British  people  have  worked  far  harder 
than  any  other  nation  In  Europe  to  meet 
their  commitments.  Prance  and  Benelux. 
the  next  most  successful  countries,  have 
raissd  the  ratio  of  their  exports  to  their  Im- 
ports by  18  percent  over  prewar  levels;  Brit- 
ain's ratio  of  exports  to  Imports  has  been 
lifted  by  90  percent.  But  this  reflects  effort 
rather  than  result.  Britain's  total  trade  ts 
balanced  but  her  trade  with  the  dollar  area 
Is  dasperately  unbalaaaMl.  The  relative  un- 
balance of  the  pound  and  the  dollar  has  been 
made  far  worse  because  stsrllng  has  been 
sold  by  exchange  controla  at  its  prewar  rate 
of  •4.03,  while  Its  parity,  in  purchasing 
power,  baa  fallen  to  little  over  $3.  The  re- 
sult baa  been  to  encourage  aterling  purcbasss 
bare  and  to  discourage  sIvUBg  salsa. 

Aftsr  World  War  U  a  CoMwatKa  Oovem- 
ment  might  have  attempted  to  restore  the 
sterling  sysUm  by  classical  Tory  methods  of 
smashing  controls  and  reducing  consump- 
tion, by  unemployment  and  lowered  living 
standarda.  But  the  Brltiab  people  bad  an- 
other vialon:  one  of  lasting  full  employment 
and  social  Justice.  It  meant  giving  first 
priority  tu  domeetlc  programa.  And.  in  the 
sense  that  these  required  the  continuation  of 
national  controls  and  the  raising  of  domeatic 
living  standards,  the  ambitions  of  Labor 
Britain  conflicted  with  the  restoration  of  tba 
sterling  system.  The  conflict  was  Inevluble, 
but  it3  cost  is  high. 

R  P.  Rarrod.  the  British  economist,  wrots 
to  the  London  Times : 

"Por  three  centuries  the  word  sterling  bus 
OMaat  a  claim  which  •  •  •  could  be 
•oovarted  into  gold  at  a  recognised  par 
or  •  •  •  bartered  •  •  •  in  a  frea 
snd  legal  exchant$e  market.  Sterling  now 
meana  neither  of  these  thli^.  •  •  e 
When    one    thinks   of    thslr    [ths    Oovern-> 
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ment'sl  eoaftplete  failure  to  jn'apple  with 
this  problem,  words  about  dlsKipiating  and 
mtaiag  our  Inlientance  do  not  seem  too 
■Crong." 

Two  major  and  immediate  decisions  face 
the  Brlttsh. 

The  first  U  devaluation.  It  Is  necessary  at 
once  m  order  to  snoourage  sterling  exports 
to  America  and  to  ditooiirage  sterling  p\ir- 
cbases  here.  It  is  neeeaaary  as  a  loxi^-term 
solution  because  untU  the  price  levels  of 
the  two  areaa  are  brougbt  into  a  sensible 
relation  no  oomaMB  aeaaamic  system  can  be 
organised. 

Tbs  second  necessary  step  is  a  settlement 
of  the  sterling  balances.  "Uoleas  we  reach 
a  definitive  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
balances."  Harrod  writes,  "the  sterling  area 
will  be  broken  up  within  5  years.  " 

These  two  dectstons  are  costly  gambles  for 
The     first     threatens     the     living 
of  tlie  Britishi  people;  the  second 
the  continuation  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  British  Government  Is  unwilling  to 
set  xinleas  we  share  some  measure  of  the 
responslbliity  for  these  actions.  And  this, 
our  Government  Is  refusing  to  do. 

It  argues  tbat  devaluation  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  service  to  America  which  entitles 
Britain  to  support  in  return,  since  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  reduce  the  market  for  American 
exports  and  to  increaM  Britain  s  means  at 
competing  with  American  manufacturers. 

And — as  long  as  we  regard  the  two  nations 
as  ooanpetitors  and  not  partners — this  nar- 
row aad  sterile  flnanrlal  viewpoint  Is  logical. 
Our  Oovsmmant  aiguaa  lurtlier  that 
Britain  must  taka  full  poUtteal  responsibility 
for  her  ncceasary  and  too  long  deferred  de- 
cisions: for  tf  on  slscUon  sve  America  should 
aaam  to  faro*  Britain's  hand,  then  this 
eountry  would  be  intervening  in  the  election. 
•ar^'^g  tinwarrantad  laasnUnsnt.  and  per- 
haps unwarranted  *>!■"**  and  hatred  later  on. 
And — as  long  ss  we  rsgar<)  the  two  nations 
as  politically  unawacheri — this  narrow  polltl- 
od  approach  Is  also  logical,  altbcugh.  by  re- 
fusing to  support  any  action  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment takea.  we  are  actually  intervening 
on  the  Conservative  side. 

Thare  are  many  ways  in  which  we  could 
support  the  sterling  area.  We  could  reduce 
tariffa.  abolish  ciistoms  regulations,  ai^n 
coDunodity  agreements  guaranteeing  the 
prices  and  auurkets  of  the  Conunon wealth's 
raw  materials.  We  could  revalue  gold  and 
use  the  tl2.000.COO,000  profits  as  a  new  cur- 
rency stablUaation  fund.  We  could  finance 
Britain's  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat  In 
■CA  dollars  and  expand  the  system  of  financ- 
ing offshore  purchases  with  dollars  luider 
■CA. 

The  bast  program  which  we  can  offer  would 
be  the  rapU  extension  of  {>olnt  4  from  a 
technical  assistance  prograaa  to  a  major  fi- 
nancial program  of  eoanomle  developn^nt. 
It  would  be  flnanoed  by  greatly  increasing 
the  lending  power  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
tbrotigh  the  use  ot  American  gold  reservea. 
The  bank  would  make  direct  loans,  and  it 
would  underwrite  the  profltsbiiiiy  and  the 
convertlbUity  at  prlvata  loans.  This  pro- 
gram could  overcome  the  wwld  shortage  of 
dollars  without  additional  appropriations;  it 
would  offer  alternative  dollar  sources  to  Brit- 
ain's creditors  and  even  permit  Britain  to 
repay  part  at  the  balances  as  contributions  to 
the  development  projects. 

Tet  we  are  not  considering  any  major  long- 
range  action  to  support  Britain.  In  strictly 
economic  terms,  in  the  view  of  Congress  and 
the  Treasury,  it  is  not  worth  while.  It  is  not 
worth  while  in  any  terms  as  long  as  our  mu- 
tual Intardapcndence  with  the  British  Com- 
monwealth Is  not  honestly  and  openly  recog- 
nised by  both  sides. 

The  ii>s\u  in  the  coming  ueff>Hat1ons  is  not 
simply  financial.  The  real  problems  in- 
volved are  long-range  problems  that  no 
riwrt-term  solution  such  as  devaluation  can 
sidve.  The  British  Government 
this  and  if  the  Am«-ican  CovemaMnt 


not  It  may  simply  force  Britain  into  a  further 
cycle  of  economic  and  political  nationalism 
by  wtiich  her  contribution  to  world  stability 
and  worid  democracy  will  be  diminished. 
The  barrier  to  furcbar  yiugmss  in  Anglo- 
American  relations  la  eartalnly  a  short-term 
financial  barrier.  But  It  may  never  be 
croesed  without  soms  vision  of  what  lies 
beyond. 

We  need  liberation  from  economic  equa- 
tions, m  a  bold,  long-range  (q[>proach. 

We  have  long  since  established  a  silent  but 
effective  union  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth on  Joint  defense.  We  should  now 
move  on  to  union  on  the  Joint  management 
of  a  hanking  and  ciurency  system.  A  key 
currency  ts  s  necessary  part  of  the  operation 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Monetary  Piuid, 
and  of  expanding  world  trade.  Sterling  In 
the  past  baa  played  an  invaluable  role,  ex- 
tending far  beyond  finance  to  the  econom^lo 
management  of  an  mtamational  society. 
That  role,  which  unsupported  sterling  is  fast 
losing,  can  never  be  played  by  the  dollar. 
Por  America,  with  its  wealth  of  natiiral  re- 
sources and  its  unique  productivity,  will  nev- 
er accept  the  level  of  imports  that  tiie  credit- 
or nation  of  a  worid  system  ouist 
But  America  and  Britain  together,  onca 
currenciea  are  In  proper  relation  ta 
other,  can  Jointly  manage  an  Intematlanal 
sterling-doUar  currency  that  can  fulfill  ster- 
ling's historic  role  in  eontlnued  world  eoo- 
nomlc  development. 

Yet.  flnsnrlal  union.  like  military  union. 
Is  Irresponsible  unless  it  Is  part  of  a  wider 
system  by  which  peoples  are  Joined.  Thla 
wider  union  ts  a  natural  sup.  Our  ties  to 
Britain  ars  doaer  than  to  any  nation,  and 
Britain's  ties  to  us  are  as  real  as  her  ties  to 
ths  Common  wealth.  We  have  a  vital  interest 
In  unity.  We  cannot  afford  to  fall  apart. 
Both  sixles  know  this  at  heart  and  both 
should  raoognlae  it. 

Pull  recognition  of  this  partnership  Is  not 
only  economically  imavoldabie.  it  is  politi- 
cally necessary  to  provide  the  Inspiration  that 
a  new  effort  requires.  The  British  people 
feel  the  need  of  an  ultimate  objective;  the 
peoples  of  the  Commonwealth  ars  apparently 
unwilling  to  give  their  system  as  presently 
constituted  adequate  support,  and  Amoricana 
are  tired  of  continued  hand-outs  to  carry  oth- 
er, separate  nations  over  from  one  short-term 
crisis  to  another  In  a  negative  anti-Commu- 
nist cauae. 

We  are  not  recommending  immediate  un- 
ion. We  are  advocating  an  Immediate  agree- 
ment on  principle  that  union  is  the  goaL 
We  see  no  other  clear  way  beyond  the  present 
difficulties.  Por  this  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
rare  moments  when  timidity  can  make  a 
passing  crisis  permanent,  while  daring  can 
transform  it  Into  a  new  opportunity.  If,  ss 
we  anticipate,  the  talks  faU  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  limited  action,  then  Instead  of  re- 
treating the  governments  should  advance: 
They  should  declare  In  a  Joint  statement 
that  union  is  the  ultimate  aim.  They  should 
declare  that  from  now  on  our  common  ac- 
tions will  be  directed  to  that  end. 


FloW  Coaird  Hit  Hard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TKNNESSKX 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVflB 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  ext&ad  my  remarks  In 
the  RkcoRD.  I  am  Including  a  very  timely 
edttortml  which  appeared  In  the  Mem- 
phis (Tenn.>  Commercial  Appeal,  en- 
titled "Flood  Control  Hit  Hard.' 


There  is  no  dtspcsition  to  be  critical 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson. 
He  is  doing  a  courageous  and  most  effec- 
tive woz^  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Attenti<m  is  called,  however,  to  the  se- 
riousness wtiieb  sttaghss  to  &  substantial 
reductkm  tn  CEiplayces  dakag  necessary 
flood -control  work  on  the  MiSBlssippi 
River.  Especially  is  this  inqiortaat  be> 
cause  the  work  season  is  natnrm^  very 
short  due  to  the  inability  of  workmen  to 
perform  their  labors  during  high  water. 
Specific  money  is  provided  imder  the  civli 
fimctions  appropnaiions  bill  to  take  care 
of  this  w<Mrk.  and  it  is  reasoned  tiiat  this 
money  is  not  a  part  of  the  general  fluids 
set  aside  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  editorial  follows: 

rLOOO    CONTSOI.    BIT    BJJUt 

Detinue  Secretary  Johnaan's  drastic  econo- 
my order  will  result  tn  a  radtaetkm  of  iSS.000 
civilian  employees  and  lead  to  the  closure  of 
50  defense  Inatailatloos,  including  18  air 
force  baaea.  Be  prapusss,  thereby,  to  save 
something  In  the  nelgblxtrhood  of  gaoO.OOO.- 
000  during  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year,  and  lay  a 
predicate  for  a  much  smaller  defense  btidget 
in  the  following  year. 

As  to  the  wtsdoaa  of  the  over-all  cuts  and 
closures  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
tinuing eold  wax  we  are  not  prepaiad  to  aay. 
Mo  doubt  there  Is  a  great  tfHl  at  fat  wbleh 
can  ba  cut  away  but.  uatattaaately.  and  m 
la  fcnarally  the  ease  with  an  order  as  far- 
reaching  as  this,  the  innoeent  get  bit.  too. 
In  this  lastaaoe,  it  la  flood  eoBtwl  in  tba 
lower  lOaslsstppt  Valley — the  perennial  po- 
litical football  for  anytxxly  at  WaahlBfton 
who  Carta  nks  kicking  it  sround. 

onnel  reductions  have  been 
for  the  Misslsstppl  Biver  Commission 
sad  lU  three  districts — Memphis.  Vickal»asr« 
and  New  Orleans.  How  tar  they  will  aOaiit 
the  work  \mder  way  is  yet  to  be  detarminad. 

The  ceUtngs  set  for  the  hBaslaalppl  River 
Commission  and  lu  districts  are  apparently 
baaed  on  June  30  employment  totals.  Since 
then,  as  the  flood-control  working  season  baa 
advanced,  totals  have  been  grestly  tncrcaaed. 
It  can  well  be  that  the  reductions  wUl  be  far 
greater  than  the  numl>er  actually  ahown  in 
the  defense  department  break-down.  If  they 
are,  a  great  deal  of  flood-control  work  will  be 
crippled,  contracts  wtn  he  terminated,  and 
floating  equipment  will  tie  up  at  the  banks. 

An  effective  date  of  November  1  for  wlllngw 
would  come  with  aeveral  more  weeks  of  a 

of  its  potentlaia  then,  the  f"'*'^'^/  order,  aa 
tt  afliata  flood-flontvol  oparatiaaB.  eoold  be  aa 
illaaaliiw  wi  aiii  niii  iiTiist  slgtHmif  nasuiaii 

tlal  "freeae"  order  on  funds  in  1044 . 

Secretary  Johnaon's  order  is  designed  ta 
effect  economies  in  the  Defenss  ■  «i»ii  ■  _ 
ment,  but  flood-control  operations  are  only 
related  indirectly  to  -*-fTi— .  and  that  be- 
eauaa  they  are  part  of  tiie  Army's  clvU 
functions. 

In  contrast  to  that  Indirect  relationship  is 
the  direct  bearing  they  have  on  the  natir.nal 
economy  and  on  the  Immediate  economy  and 
safety  ctf  thla  vast  and  rich  area. 

The  peiBUuaal  to  be  affected  are  paid  oat 
of  Bpeclflc  flood-control  appropriations  and 
not  out  of  general  defense  funds.  Plood- 
eontrol  operations  are  carried  on  under  a 
apeciflc  directive  of  the 
moneys    appropriated    for 

is  executive  Interference  with 
ktions  the  will  of  the  Congress  is 
btii^  circumvented  and  the  executive  branch 
of  Govmiment  Is  exercising  the  prerogatives 
of  the  legislatlTe  branch. 

We  said  that  when  fiood  funds  wsrt  froaen 
In  1946.  and  we  say  It  again  aa  Saoetary 
Johnaon's  order  brings  intcrferenoa  with 
flood-control  construction  in  this  and  other 
valleya. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  rcoam  d.\kot» 

XH  THZ  HOUSX  OF  RXPRCSXm'ATTvn 

mdav.  Auffuat  26.  1U9 

Mr.  T»wyT  Mr.  Speaker.  In  part  16 
of  tiM  Valley  of  the  Dammed,  by  Bice  low 
ll«|.  of  Oarrlsoru  N.  Dak.,  published  In 
tho  McLean  County  Independent,  there 
an  exchange  of  views  be- 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
Mr.  Neal. 

As  to  too  often  true,  not  only  of  the 
Army  engineers  but  of  the  bureaucrats 
■enerally.  the  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

I  am  sure  the  readers  will  be  Interested 
Id  roartlng  part  16.     Here  It  Is: 


l( 


Taixrr  or  nra 

(By  Blgelow  Neal) 

raST  vn 

V  any  of  ay  fiaasri  hare  felt  that  the  pol. 

Isy  of  the  lUal  Brtato  DIvtalon  of  the  Army 

Corps.  «■  dMaooMrated  here  in  tbs 

the  Mimami.  Is  something  tempo- 

ital  or  iirily  the  work  of  loaM 

■apliijsi     I*  tf  tiMy  have 

oeewuted  my  ca—    I  lUMsat  tftat  ttey  rsad 

the  fotlowtng  totter:  • 


Mr. 


•ttttff  Is 
sssof 


Ajn> 
Ctty.  Mo..  Ati0UMt  12.  1U$. 
Mbsi., 
Cmr*  of  McLtmn  County  Indtpendtnt. 

Omriaon.  K.  D*k. 
KAS  IftL  Nbal.  I  have  read  with  saaatd* 
ible  Interest  your  sertes  of  article*  wtUeto 
^▼e  appeaved  la  the  CoMoasaaxtMAL 
oadOT  UM  ttUe  of  "Vatln  of 
I 

work  which  we  ara 

tte. 

We  are  isklng  a  study  of  the 

Baaarvoir.  looalad  In  tJUs  State 

slnKted  by  the  Oorya  ot  Higlnaara  soaae  1  or 

•  yaais  aao.    Tb*  purpoaa  of  Ukta  stuiiy  Is  lo 

»  kwal  aflssss  of  a 

}lr  through  tha  twttlatkwi 

sfenMtioa.  and  tAa^arlotf  of  aatval  oparattoo. 

lnT*at%3lMi  into  tba  vary  tltfB«i  auasi—  by 
your  aarlis  of  artldea.   Ttt  flsld  work  oa  this 


sad  ws  are  ts  tba 

a  fsf^orft 

of  tiM    ' 

mendatioaa  vMsh  are  insHMM  tn  our  report 
as  a  result  of  our  rather  satoaustlTe  study 
■re  borne  out  by  your  ftnds  in  North  Dakota. 
Thla  shows  that  certain  undsslrabls  praetless 
tn  I  isiasllnii  with  Isnd  acquUltion  as  far 
back  as  10  years  ago  have  not  boon  soRSSIsd 
and  are  stfll  gotng  on. 

We  Bhoxild  like  to  obtain  your  permission 
to  refer  to  your  articles  in  our  report  and 
possibly  to  quote  [>ortlons  of  the  art  idea  di- 
rectly ( with  proper  credit  to  you )  In  order  to 
ahow  that  theaa  practicea  are  stlil  in  exist- 
ence and  to  Bubstantlste  certain  recammm- 
datlons  which  will  appear  In  our  report.  Ws 
expect  to  hare  our  report  completed  within 
the  next  2  months  and  wUl  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you  with  one  or  more  copies  If  you 
would  be  Interested  In  it. 
Yours  very  truly. 

JOHM  A.  8ho«t. 
Engineer  \n  Charge. 

Water  Section. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  reads:  "The 
leopard  cannot  change  his  spots."  That  is 
true  to  a  great  degree  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  anlmai  can  do  a  little  exterior  deco- 
raUag  if  aomeone  glTes  him  a  little  help  with 
a  alMrp  prod. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  liMS  I  asked  Col.  John  8. 
Beybold  if  he  couldnt  do  something  toward 
taking  the  uncertainty  from  these  leaaaa. 
Up  to  that  time — and  until  the  date  of  the 
letter  below — the  policy  had  been  to  keep  the 
landowner  on  pins  and  needles  regarding  a 
second  year's  lease  as  a  part  of  that  war  of 
nerres  calculated  to  drive  these  Talley  people 
Into  the  hills  to  take  up  their  alxxle  among 
the  Jack  rabbits.  When  I  told  Colonel  Sey- 
bold  of  it  and  that  no  man  dared  to  summer- 
fallow  s  foot  of  ground  under  such  a  doubt- 
ful set-up.  the  Colonel  saw  the  point  and 
was  very  nice  about  it.  He  said  he  would 
see  that  the  policy  was  changed  In  that 
regard. 

I  ijelleTe  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  this 
by  his  unruly  real -estate  dlTlaton  during  the 
winter  of  lM8-«g  but  he  was  not  too  suc- 
cessful  because   in   the  very  late  spring  of 
1»40.  the  real-estate  divuion  did  make  the 
chsnge  but  only  in  certain  isolated  instancea 
which  suited  their  own  purpoeea.     But  now 
a  letter  below  which  I  submit  to  you 
rith  a  word  of  caution.     While  it  Is 
a  long  step  tn  the  right  direction  and  prob- 
ably shows  Colonel  Seybold.  at  least,  partly 
tn  command  of  his  own  ship.  I  have  one  of 
thaaa  plaguing  notions  that  there  Is  still  a 
colored  gentleman  in  the  wood  pile.    I'll  make 
a   report   on   this   little   "piccaninny**   later. 
Meanwhile  here's  the  letter: 
Coass  or  Bwsixkxbs. 
UNTriD  SrsTss  Asmt. 
Omcs  or  ma  Ovnucr  Kmoiksss. 
Bismarck  S  Dak  .  August  10.  194$. 
Ifr.  Wtluau  Bisslow  Nxai.. 

Oarriaon.  N.  Dak. 
IMtAS  MS.  Hmal:  It  Is  advlaabie  at  thU  time 
to  give  consideration  to  the  leasing  of  lands 
WtlMa  ths  OaiTlsm  I>am  and  Maaarvatr  area 
•or  thm  ymr  IMO  as  all  current  1-year  leasee 
la  this  district  expire  December  SI.  1048  In 
many  cassa  operators  will  wish  to  do  faU 
plowing  or  other  preparatory  work  and  it  will 
be  to  tb*  advantage  of  both  the  Government 
and  the  tenant  to  reach  a  decision  on  the 
matter  of  a  Isaae  before  too  late  tn  the  year 
\o  do  stMfe  vork. 
If  you  are  in 
it  la  s 
sstau  oAo*  tn 
sarly  con 
advtaa  by 
of  th*  land 


ttefotoM 
torMMW  his 
ths  currsot 


tn  a  renewal  of  your 
you   call   at   the   real 
Rlvardale.  N.  Dak.,  at  your 
to  dissuss  tho  saatter.  or 
of  yo«r  plans  fsgsrdlng  uee 
for  asat  ysar.    It  wtll  be  the 
poUey.  so  la  ths  past,  to  give 


proeldtac 
havs  been  met 


for  s  psrlod  of  from  1  to  •  yoors  vtU 

wui  bs  giesa  to  a 

extension   tf  conditions   warrant. 
POr  the  dlsuiet  snglneer: 
Very  truly  yours. 

EOT  DOST. 

Meal  Kttate  Officer. 

Next  wo*k  I  shall  bring  this  section  of  th* 
Vall*y  of  the  Dammed  to  a  cloee.  There- 
after— from  time  to  time — I  may  revive  it  to 
bring  you  the  latest  developments.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  know  there  will  be  two 
installmenu  to  come  because  I  have  two 
charges  of  high  exploatve  to  set  off  under 
this  land-acqulsltlon  policy  before  I  stop. 
At  that  time  I'U  be  able  to  tell  you  why  I 
haven't  used  the  msterlal  here. 

Already  I  have  thanked  the  many  men 
and  women  In  the  Real  Bnate  Division  ot  th* 
Army  Snglneer  Corpa  and  tn  other  govern- 
mental agenciea  for  th*  fine  cooperation  they 
have  given  me.  I  repeat  thoae  thanks.  And 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  hav* 
violated  no  confidences  to  date. 

Or  can  I  close  this  series  without  a  word 
about  the  people  who  have  been  even  more 
cloaely  aawdated  with  me.  Many  people 
have  told  aas  that  I  was  a  brave  man.  As  for 
my  i>art.  I  can't  see  the  bravery.  As  far  as 
I  know  there  is  no  law  against  telling  the 
simple  truth  and  especially  when  it  Is  capable 
of  proof.  But  111  tell  you  where  there  Is  a 
brave,  young  man  and  that  ta  Mr.  Herbert 
Calllea,  editor  of  the  McLean  County  Inde- 
pendent. He  took  all  of  the  risks  that  I  took 
and  the  greater  one — that  I  might  slip  and  let 
him  down.  I  believe  the  hundred-thousand, 
or  so.  people  affected  by  this  land  acquisition 
program  owe  him  a  monument  of  some  sort 
for  offering  the  one  medliim  through  which 
th**e  facts  could  be  broxight  to  Congreaa  and 
to  the  public.  And  this  appliaa  also  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  tn  all 
parts  of  the  United  Stataa  who  are  facing  this 
same  deatructive  policy.  When  you  writ* 
me,  don't  forget  that  the  editor  and  his  pa- 
per deserve  fully  half  of  all  the  credit  that 
cornea  to  me. 

Then  I  muatnt  forget  the  editor's  assist- 
ant. Miss  Loula*  Smith,  or  the  forenian  of  the 
Independent.  Mr.  Jerome  Alters  or  Mr.  Mum- 
mert  or  Mr  Frederick  or  Mr.  Plilstad.  Han- 
dling, as  they  have,  nearly  30.000  words  of 
highly  explosive  material  without  a  alngla 
error  is  an  achievement  above  ordinary  praise. 
It  puts  them  in  a  class  with  the  best  tn  the 
Und. 

Then  to  the  men  and  women  tn  the  Oor- 
eriunent  Printing  Office  tn  WaohAagton.  To 
you  also  are  due  my  very  real  thsnlrs  Tou 
have  handled  this  copy  so  far  wltii  only  one 
error  It  may  seem  small  of  me  to  mention 
a  single  error  but  I'm  doing  so  because  it  wtU 
give  thsss  asan  and  women  in  the  Independ- 
ent pi  luting  oAss  a  chance  to  feel  real  pride 
tn  knowing  that  they  have  done  as  well — and 
even  a  tiny  wee  bit  (tetter  than  you  profes- 
sionals down  there.  •  •  •  If  my  old 
friend.  Haijlaon  French,  ts  still  among  you, 
would  aoma  of  you  be  good  enough  to  trans- 
mit my  beat  wtahssf  again  my  sincere 
thanks  to  yoo. 

Ool.  JoKM  S  Srrsou). 

District  tngineer,  Garriton  Diatriet. 
Fort  Lincoln.  H.  Dmk. 

Mt  Daas  Colowsl  Smaajn  In  your  letter 
of  July  30.  IMS.  tn  answer  of  mine  of  an 
earlier  data  ta  Which  I  aaksd  permission  for 
Mr  Bn«et  to  SilDe  coal  which  he  had  un- 
covered at  the  time  your  negotiator  appeared 
on  the  scene.  I  find  the  following  paragraph: 

**Th*  coal  r*ferT*d  to  ta  not  on  Ifr.  Bngsl's 
land  but  on  land  formerly  owaad  by  Marts 
R.  rtx.  tract  Mb.  H-TOt.  Oarrtaoii  asssrrotr. 
fur  which  an  optUm  was  ohtalasd  on  Octo- 
ber 38,  1»47.  and  soespSsd  by  ths  Uxuted 
Stasas  Wuismbsi  10.  1*47.  The  optloa  waa 
mailed  to  ths  owner  oa  that  date.  This  op- 
to  Mrs.  Ptx  ths  right  to  r«BK>*« 
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I  fmt  «M  III— III  for 

«crk.    M 
10  days 


•bkh  n 
,    m    kAcirt 


of  rvtettea  alvAy* 

Mn.  FtaiilKn  •  taM«  of 
•bnlutdy  forfead*  bar  to  tflf  aay 

It  cren  tf  Mrs.  PU 

to  ko»»  raaid  Um  clauw  • 


I 

It  wm 

Toor  DtRiitiitar  oMataatf  tMs  option  <m 
1*47.  from  Mr*.  Ptz.     Un.   Fix 
to  aiw  MMM  a.1M  toM  « 
■«  to  wtdcto 


toM 

mtxic  tto*  eoal  wiUiout  hi  i  iiilMif  of  yoxir 
Port  llf  nia  oAoe  but  tbat  b*  «aaM  try  to 
get  jM  I  MlMtnn  (or  her  to  mine  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1947.  And  b«  wrote  a 
tt  effect  In  tbe  oyCtOB  with  aa 

and  sikovcd  tt  to  Mrs   Fix  amt  tm  bar 
Houae. 

Don't  teil  me  I  am  tn  anrar.  OaiaBcl  Sry- 
bold,  beeattse  tbU  nna  aaffotiatar  under 
oatb  tn  Unttad  Stataa  dlsCrtet  court,  Marim 
Pis  V.  UnUeA  StmU*  •/  Ameru»,  ciTil  Ha. 
<•.  ttne  6.  swore  as  (ol- 
S,  C  7.  t.  •:  "On  tbc  foi- 
at  Omtr  m- 
quesc  I  toid 

option,  naming  tha  richt 
from  tbla  open  pit  up  t»  tba  and  oC  tba  aal- 
endar  year  wiucti  I  bailawa  warn  Daetibir  SI. 
1947 - 

Oat  flf  tbla  came  tha  baUaf  Of  Mr*.  Ptac  and 

Ifr.  Bi^el  that  tbey  eooM.  avan  vttb  per- 
only  altar  tlM  optMB  wa 

afid  before  Deeaaiibar  SI.  1M7. 
Afl  you  state,  tha 
accepted  option  baara  tba  puataiaib  tt 
10.     ftobaMy  tt  was  reeelTad 
ibcr  1&.     Allaarbw  a  poaaUila  3 

haw  SS  «i9a  laft  ba  wfclrH  to 
S.7I        


wa  ba*e  the  prapasttfcia  aa  the  nego- 

vnderstood  tt  and  aa  ba  awwa 

Ir.  Bncel  and  ICn.  Ptx  unttarstood 

I  tmderstood  it  when  X  wrote  tba 


I  have 
Seybold,  m  a  atnaara  aOort  to  be  fair, 
only  to  tbc  Aaaj  BiiglMsn  Corpa  but  to  tbia 
cn>d  thing  yoa  bavt  hatcbed  and  ttrooiled 
lUMiti  yoor  wtng.  I  doot  want  to  hurt  yoa 
«r  8B7  of  yov  people.     V I  say  anytbing  tbat 

I  abaU  do  atuythlag  tn  my  power  to 
ec  tbat  the  real  tnrtb  la  toM.  • 
la  tbe  IMam.  Dninnal  Pajbold.  wtien  yau 
ave  oceaakm  to  wztta  aa.  be  yonaatf .  Dont 
IrttcEs  wrtttm  tn  yoor  ical  atfate  dlTl« 
Tbey  are  not  only  Oabta  to  lead  yoa 
brto  tronbled  waters,  as  tbey  beaa  dene  tn 
Ktaaea.  but  thay  do  not 
wMeh  is  d\»  to  a  amn  af 
aeter.  abftlly. 


yoa  are  wall  awart. 
for  a  auaabar  of  ^ewa 
ftuta  familiar 
wttb  tba  many  qmmoM  tBaoNad.  tm  mf 
itacta  wttb  tbaak  I  tad  «bbt  tlw  paopla 
of  tbia  ecanty  are  alaaoat  aoUdty  to  favor  of 
Federal  aid  wttlkoat  1 
wotxid  be  vary  Strang  oppmltlOB  to  any  fc 
of  Pedaral  aoatreL 

Tba  need  for  Fbdcral  aid  la  Jnat  aa 
now  aa  tt  baa  etar  bean  during  tbc  90 
I  have  sertad  as  a  eaoaty 
la  Cttllman  Coonty  wa  are  at 
est  emptoylng  SIO  teacbei*.     Tba 
la 


or  M  addtttonal  tai 

as  are  aaadad  la  order 

to  «ffv  taatiiaukm 

itoi 

JT 

noal  traialag,  pnHte 
gntdanca.   and   ■MOT 

ocbcrs  which  are  m 

nry  to  a  well-balanced 

aad  adequate  prai 

a. 

or  tbe  310  teacb 

an 

imp! II J  Mi.  I7»  are  ba- 

tow Ifee  leaal  of  aa 

u 

le  {(radaatton  to  tiMir 

•3  have  bad  only  % 

Vcej 


Rbsl 


TW  HccJ  for  Feacrml  hil  te  L^ocAtxaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 


It  Xaet  about  tbIa  sttnatton  te  tbat 
tt  baa  fhaagrn  i«ry  little  ttoee  tba  and  of 
ttt  war.  Ttalaed  pecpla  are  aaC  aatrrtng 
tbe  taartiing  profcaston  In  tbe  raral  se2>oola. 
la  btcai—  tbe  salaries  are  entirely  ta- 
tbe  aebool  plants  are  Tcry  poor 
poorly  matototiMd.  aad  vary  Uttla 

belpa  nmasary  to  cfleeU'sa 


or  >f.*a<its 
IK  THE  HOC8B  OP 


rATTVSB 


to  It.  aa 
It  and.  I 


Wbil'^  the 
before  its  final 
cbaaged  the  daU  of  1947  to  194S  and.  when 
tbe  optkm  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Pis.  she 
glanced  at  tba  clanas  and  did  not 
tba  cbaaga  to  data.    Aceordln^y.  tbey  i 

during  tba  St  daya  or  aa  left  to 

la  tba  ttbaa  to  Mf  tbey  should  have 
tba  optioa. 
fact,  but  tt  tt  not 
had  seen  the  dauaa  aa  tlM  ~iiigMtlalini"  wrote 
tt  and  they  tboiigbt  tbey  knew  tt  by  heart. 
Pfom  tbeir  viawpatat— why  read  tt  aguln? 
How  wottU  tttey  tooiv  tbat  wbat  aaay  have 

would  correct  a  flraatty  bf  tta  aaaa  otttaT 
At  this  potbt  tba  old  foaalbm  oamaa  op 

Wby  %«muun  tbdr  mtnlag  the  coal 


^riddir.  Awgmat  2$,  194$ 

Mr  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
tremely  disappointed  that  the 
not  to  date  taken  any  action  on  Federal 
aid  to  educaUon.  The  need  is  great. 
Tbe  edoeatleDal.  ecupomic.  political,  and 
social  welfare  of  this  country  is  inyolred. 
Our  failure  to  act,  Ukdecd  oar  laih&re  to 
even  debate  the  issae  to  dhappalntlnc. 

I  reahxe  that  there  are  some  contro- 
Tersial  viewpoints  with  rccard  to  Federal 
aid  to  education.  But.  I  believe  thooe 
Ttevpolnta  can  be  reaolTed  in  such  a 
manaer  as  to  retch  the  desired  result 
without  any  saoilloe  of  principle. 

This  Is  tantttD  legislation.  It  deals 
with  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  firis.  It 
is  entitled  to  early  consideration.  It  is 
nst  a  aectioBal  aaatter.  The  shifts  of 
Piff—i«*to»»  over  this  country  make  it  a 
matter  of  national  toterest. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
letter  frtim  Bon.  R  B.  Ifoore.  superin« 
tendent  of  schools  of  Cullman  County, 
of  the  counties  that  I  have  the 

to  represent   here.    Mr.  Moora 

describes  the  need  for  PMo^l  aid  to  edu- 
cation with  special  reference  to  CoUmaa 
County: 

COLUsaa  Comnr  ai'miwa. 

CuUman,  Altt.,  Mmtmrg  29.  1949. 
The  Benorable  Caab  Wuxm. 

Tht  aamm  af  ArpresentatHws. 

irasAfaytoa.  B.  C 
Dbab  Ifa.  Ktxwrr:  May  I  take  tbtt 
tunity  ta  write  you  wtUi  regard  to  tbc 


Tba  salary 
with    a 

WlUMMIt 

five 


ot 


County 
•IjBiO    for 

training     and 


who  bold 
and  have  seven  or  laara  years  at 
taarhlng  ezperlmce.    With  federal  aid  as  R 
proposed  thtt  salary  scale  could  be 

tt 

for 


to  live  and  pay  their 

Just  released  by  tbe  ttato  depart- 
of  adocatton  sbow  tbat  to  tbe  State  of 
a  total  or  31  JSrr  teacb«rs 
are  at  present  employed  and  that  738  addl- 
aeeded  to  relieve   tbe 


or  the  taftal 
have  bad  lam  tbaa  4  yaaiv  of 
3.SM  have  had  only  3  years  of 
lag;  and  S.ias  bavs  bad  lam  tbaa  3 
training. 


I 


•T 


i 


Of 

iba  last  15  or  SO  yean.  WbUa  tt  tt  aot  fair 
to  say  tbat  the  tUto  eaaiutt  do  mora,  U  ia 
(air  to  my  tbat  the  Stata  cannot  carry  tba 
d  If  tba  children  to  iwral  AlabaaMi 
to  aajay  adoeational  opportwitlaa  ap^ 
proximating  tboaa  laprasotttod  by  liw  aver- 
afa  sttuatlan  tbreogbovt  Oto  auwtrj.  It 
saeam  tbat  Pfederal  aid  la  tba  only  hope  tar 
ttta  to  be  dene  aofw. 

Vf-s  in  tbtt  aaanty  deeply  appreciate  your 
keen  iateraat  to  ttia  wbeto  ■altir  and  wa 
will  ba  bappy  at  any  tttna  to  eooperata  wltb 
you  in  working  toward  the  daairad  end. 
Tours  ainaerely. 

R.  K.  MocsB. 
5uprniitcnd«nt. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxofoas 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BVBnBrTATTVXS 

Friday.  August  2€.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 1  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Invttilon  of  Poland  by  Hitler  and  his 
rapid  hordes.  On  that  late  summer  day 
In  1939.  while  the  peaceful,  industrious 
of  that  great  land  were  busy 
their  crops,  and  the  factory 
workers  were  enf  aged  in  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  goods,  one  of  the  truly  great 
tragedlet  of  ftB  history  was  being  enacted 
against  a  nobie  race.  Hitler  had  sent  his 
armored  legions  rolling  over  the  fair  soil 
of  Poland. 

That  was  10  years  ago.  On  Thursday. 
September  1.  Polish  people  throughout 
Chicafo  will  give  mournful  observance  to 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  that  infamous 
day.  Polish  church  belU  will  again  toll 
out  the  mtMttce  that  "Poland  is  not  yet 
free."  The  observance  will  bt  a  quiet 
one.  for  Polish-American  loaders  agree 
there  is  little  reason  to  rejoice.  How- 
ever, they  wUl  rally  their  people  in  special 
church  services  and  a  public  program  to 
keep  faith  In  the  rebirth  of  their  native 
land. 

This  foul  conspiracy  to  despoil  and 
subjugate  a  peace-loving,  thrifty  and 
trustful  nation  was  the  criminal  work  of 
two  powerful  nations — led  by  two  of  the 
world's  most  hated  Individuals — Hitler 
and  Stalin.  The  plan  was  to  partition 
this  historic  land  to  suit  their  purposes 
for  world  domination — to  break  the 
spirit  and  destroy  the  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  individuality  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, which  has.  through  ail  history,  been 
their  guiding  light  and  determined  right. 

After  a  hundred  years  or  more  of 
stniggle  and  strife,  the  Folish  people 
finally  gained  their  independence,  free- 
dom and  liberty  after  World  War  I.  for 
which  they  had  never  given  up  their 
hopes  and  aspirations,  their  dreams  and 
prayers,  only  to  be  robbed  again  of  these 
sacred  rights  when  the  Na«i  arch-crlm- 
Inals  again  attacked  10  years  ago.  Nat- 
urally. I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  hav- 
ing been  able  to  convince  President 
Wilson  not  to  approve  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  Austria- Hungary  after  World 
War  I,  because  that  would  have  pre- 
vented the  aspirations  of  Poland.  Ciech- 
oalovakia  and  other  small  nations  In 
laininf  their  freedom  from  the  oppres- 
slre  heel  of  the  powerful  Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

In  1898  they  were  ravished  and  robbed 
by  these  Nasi  hordes  without  jusuflca- 
tion.  after  bavinc  labored  for  a  genera- 
tion with  a  greater  degree  of  sueeoM  than 
any  other  nation,  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove their  economic  position.  The  un- 
holy, criminal  conspiracy  hatched  in  the 
minds  of  these  soulless  being.s  10  years 
ago  was  again  designed  to  break  the  spirit 
of  an  indomitable  people— to  place  them 
uoder  the  Iron  yoke  of  tyrants,  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.    But 


they  failed  again  to  reckon  with  those 
Ood-glven  attributes — the  most  powerful 
force  with  which  man  is  endowed — the 
determination  and  resolution  to  live  as 
freemen  in  a  free  world — with  which  the 
PoUsh  race  has  been  so  richly  blessed. 

Steel  and  armament,  concentration 
camps,  and  slave  labor  imprisonment 
take  their  toll  from  human  flesh,  but  they 
never  reach  the  souls,  the  hearts,  and  the 
minds  of  a  determined  people. 

The  light  of  freedom  can  never  be  ex- 
tinguished. That  light,  kindled  by  a  deep 
religious  faith  in  the  triumph  of  right 
over  might,  will  ever  bum  in  the  Polish 
mind  and  heart,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  Poland  will  rise  again  to  its  full 
stature  as  a  nation  of  free  democracy, 
holding  its  hcRd  high  and  contributing. 
as  it  has  through  all  history,  to  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  and  to  the  productive 
betterment  of  a  peaceful  world. 

I  feel  that  American  democracy  is 
deeply  Indebted  to  the  brave  Polish 
people.  We  must  never  forget  the  great 
aid  and  contribution  of  those  two  out- 
standing Polish  cltixens — Oeneral  Pulaski 
and  Oeneral  Kosciusko — to  our  struggle 
for  independence  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Revolution,  so  that  we  could  obtain 
our  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  iron  yoke  of  Communist  domina- 
tion must  be  broken.  Poland  must  be 
freed  from  its  oppressors.  Foreign  con- 
trol and  domination  must  forever  be 
banished  from  its  fair  land.  In  the  spirit 
of  humanity — in  the  spirit  of  Justice  to 
a  great  reople — it  Is  our  solemn  duty  to- 
day to  give  all  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  we  possibly  can  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

On  this  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
rape  of  Poland.  I  raise  my  voice  in  bitter 
condemnation  of  the  brutality  and  in- 
justice heaped  upon  the  Polish  people  by 
Soviet  Russia  and  Its  Communist  dic- 
tatorship, and  I  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  exert  every  possible  influence 
toward  the  restoration  of  independence, 
actual  fraedom.  and  liberty  to  the  cou- 
rageous ai^  peace-loving  people  of  that 
great  land. 


CoaaaaisM  and  Relifioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TKMMaSaBB 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  KITMMKTATIVS 

Thursday,  August  35,  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoMO.  I  include  a  radio  address 
which  I  delivered  over  WREC  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  on  the  subject  of  commu- 
nism and  religion. 

The  address  follows: 


My  f«liuw  cttlavna.  when  I  begmn  this  i 
of  humble  tailu  on  rommunlam  Mwrmi 
sgo.  little  did  I  think  that  there  would  b« 
•o  many  current  dUcloeuree  revealing  th* 
tniUtrvtiun  ot  this  falee  and  anUrellgloui 
phUuauphy  la  as  SMUiy  place*.  It  U  soom- 
what  diahaartsatag.  but  the  Informatloa 
which  contlnuea  to  OOSM  to  tight  ahould  ex- 
cite uur  paUkHlHB. 


We  must  know  what  communism  la.  w* 
must  know  how  It  works.  Communism 
n\akes  traitors  ot  lU  memi>ers.  They  must 
be  consldarad  as  agHrts  at  a  (ortlgB  power, 
but  apart  frocn  splsa,  they  do  OMSt  of  their 
deceit  and  trickery.  They 
It  Hberais  and  capture  labor 
and  other  organizations.  They  have  sought 
to  capitalise  in  our  own  country  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  eocUi  gospel.  They 
would  hare  minority  groups  believe  that  only 
through  communlan — which  means  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  our  free  form 
of  goremment — are  they  to  have  happtnaas 
and  security  In  life. 

I  would  not  mention  the  name  of  Paul 
Robeson,  the  Negro  singer,  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  has  become  a  well-known  voice  and 
would  have  the  world  tielleve  that  he  Is 
speaking  for  the  Negro  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Foftimately,  the  Negroes  within  th» 
sound  of  my  voice,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
are  not  proud  of  his  position.  Nationally 
known  Negro  leaders  liave  dented  tliat  Robe- 
son sp— ki  the  mind,  or  the  phUoeophy.  at 
ths  great  number  of  those  minority  cttlasas 
in  the  United  States. 

On  tlM  occaalon  of  his  son's  marrtag*  to  a 
white  woman,  who  formerly  attendad  Oor- 
neii  University,  the  senior  Bobssoo  eootlausd 
his  role  as  an  actor  to  tHing  this  yooag 
woman  to  tears  when  he  created  a  soen* 
with  news  photographers  and  others.  Ha 
took  occasion  to  again  express  his  deep  love 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  to  which  he  has  trav- 
eled so  many  times  and  wtMre  his  son  spent 
some  years  in  school.  The  Lord  gave  Robe> 
son  a  very  Una  voice.  Just  as  he  has  givea 
so  many  Negroes  you  and  I  know  unbeiievw- 
able  talent  in  song.  Would  that  he  had 
iMen  able  to  lift  that  vole*  to  honor  a  great, 
fre*  cf  untry  which  has  provided  him  with 
uniuual  opportunities  and  brought  him  sub- 
stantial, great  riches.  He  is  doing  th«  Ne- 
groes In  this  country  a  great  diaaervloc  in 
profs**lng  hi*  love  for  communism  As  OfM 
promliMnt  ta  tliat  group,  he  continues  to 
take  the  poaltlon  that  tb*  Soviet  Union, 
which  practices  everything  antisocial  and 
antlreilgloua.  is  the  promised  land. 

"Breathes  there  the  man.  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  Is  my  own.  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd 
As  home  his  fooutep*  he  hath  tumd. 
From  waadering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  th«r*  braath*.  go.  mark  him  weU; 
For  him  no  minstrel  rapture*  swell; 
High  though  hu  title*,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  bis  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 
I>e*plte  those  title*,  power,  and  pelf. 
Th*  Wretch    conoMitr«d  all  In  aelf. 
Living,  shall  (orfelt  fair  renown. 
And.  doubly  dvin^.  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhooourd.  and  unsung." 

A  year  ago  a  good  nuin.  one  of  my  eoa* 
sUtuantx  in  Memphis,  was  anxious  to  vIsM 
his  aged  mother  for  a  brief  time  in  the  Boa* 
sian-occupled  aone  In  Germany.  We  took 
the  matter  up  with  tlis  RtSHUn  Emtaaasy. 
and.  after  repeated  telepboos  calls  and  for- 
mal cooununlcauoaa.  wa  flnally  ware  sent 
a  number  of  queatteiuiaire*.  I  recall  that 
they  wanted  to  know  my  constituents  pro- 
feaalon.  hU  financial  condition.  hU  pcaitlcal 
aOllatlon.  hU  religion,  and  a  great  deal  about 
h!s  personal  life.  We  got  all  of  thu  in  order, 
bu'  I  tell  you  now  that  not  one  furttiar  reply 
did  we  get  fmm  the  Riaalans.  At  that  ttose 
a  high  reprearntauve  of  tlM  State  Depart- 
ment toid  us  that  they  did  not  kxK>w  of 
anyoo*  who  waa  permitted  to  travel  in  the 
ROHlaii  sone.  If  the  Oovemment  had  any 
bsart.  and  if  th*  Communists  had  any  aool. 
UMy  would  have  permitted  this  son  u>  a**. 
poaslbly  for  tiM  laat  tUne.  an  old  and  Ul 
■snihsr.    But  not  so. 

John  Ftaeher.  writing  recently,  pointed  out 
than  anyon*  els*  tbm  ana- 
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rcUglaii:    "Tht 


tlMrcfore  the  reposttocr  oC  buU 
ten  it   also.    cowMBimli^  Is 


Laatn  te  god.  Stalin  i*  «li*  aon.  Mmn  H  th* 
holy  giMMt.  Tbe  13  in  Uki  Politburo  are 
ttoc  a|io*He*     The  repUc**  of  d**ka  and  bau 

to  Lanln  wlttch  are 
d  cetsywhcre   in 
Ifeoly  icMca.     The 
to  tb*   faith.     It   u   abaoiate.     It   is 
tavi^t  even   to  ehUdren.     It   must   foUow 
tbat  the  Kremlin,  which  is  the  church  and 

oC  tnsTinct.  adminls- 
allHlilic.  A 
at  an.  The  slat* 
tiM  privaSa  eeaeslSBee.  Th*  Mase  la 
tkseBfMv  ontnp>na<l  to  instlttita  a 
MfSonage.  for  whenever  an  archcCyp* 
to  the  Cocmiunlat  feWglrm  rtaca  even  in 
man.  the  state  most  learn  of  It  before  It  la 
Tha  secret  HKVD  is  thus  the  con- 
ot  imjKnjtm  miisii  hstng*  etuatly 
alive  aaldfl  tiMHi  aad  werfeing  to  protect 
the  state  aScRst 

,  og 

eh)*cttvity.  ead  tt 
jset.    All  instmctnal 

is  beresy.    An  laqelMlaB— f< 
tailailSsiiii    BiMH   tbanton 
natataiaad  to  keep  tiM  inetlncttisl 
la  Ms  wttfltfal  belief 
«•  It.    TSNa  U  thus 

a 


Ouili^  th*  pass  ao  years  (aaarly)  ws 
used  every  sort  ol  f  oree  ta  owr  gght 
reUgkm.  This  period  Is  at  an  cad.  Th* 
wlU  wnnc*B  a  sptrttoal  flght 
icUgkA.  This  fight  win  caU  for  e*aa 
greater  efforts  than  violence.  Abo**  all  we 
shall  need  a  large  nimihcr  at  lilghly  trained 
and  cqltared  |s  nigsiatlsls  When  thia  aee- 
■n  be  dosBd.  then  a  third  and 
last  psrtod  wfn  be  eaiatad  int.  la  whiek 
rellgioa  in  the  Soviet  IhilaB  win  exist  oariy 
a*  a  hlstorleal  memccy^  This.  In  abort.  Is 
thegoUfei 
the  Toong 


hot 


Turning  to  Bolfvar 
Crom  Puerto  Rloo,  and  to . 
Bnokljn.  If.  T,  I  said.  "What  hav*  I 
nowr*  Fagin  said.  1  am  not  too  son 
I  hdieve  th*  Arab  waa  facing  ti>c  actthi 
and  inylng  to  AHah."  Be  was  corraet.  I 
had  oSended  th*  faith  of  th*  <toiv«r,  for 
which  I  apohiglsHl. 

I  know  tbe  Mm  bdlevcB  In  tanmcrtality. 
Be  baa  glMB  ase.  ss  an  btsnUe  SoUowHr  of 
th*  CbrMJan  rdlglon.  th*  early  propbMT  for 
my  btiief.  Th*  story  at  the  Creation,  th* 
.  tih*  baantttul  Paahn*.  th*  Ten  Ooai. 
■ake  me  know  that  iUs  rellgian. 
If  foUcwad.  Bsak**  a  amn  love  his 


ft 


4 


to 


flow,  let  ■ 
wen-known 

foUowtng    this    eauUtm 
wrote  in  hi*  book.  What  Is 
follows: 

"Conunimistt  do  not  consider 
be  a  private  matter  inaoCar  aa  it 
■wiuhria  in  our  levoiutlottary  party.  W* 
stand,  wtthoot  any  is—risriiasi,  for  cd^xa- 
tioo  that  win  root  out  batlcis  In  th*  supsr- 
nattatal;  that  will  rtmof  tb*  reUgtoas 
preludies*  which  stand  In  tb*  way  at  cegan- 

itiaisia.  thasalote.  b*U*ae  tbsr*  Is  ao 
Ood.    Th*y  b*ll*e*  that  ilia  la  a  product  «< 


I  know,  too.  that  tb* 
hoidB  eomfart  and  |Si*iii*s  to 
fiiBeasis  tiMougbuiit  th*  world. 
g'aamey  wrote  Arrhhtshop  Strtteh.  now  Car- 
dinal Stntch.  a  letter  at  tntrodnctkn  to  tbe 
Boly  ntbw  when  I  went  to 

in  tbe  privacy  at  bis  study.    H*  1*  a  trail 

Btaa  pbyalcaUy.  bat  po ii   a 

aoind  and  Is  d*te«ed  to  tb*  spiritual 
ship  of  his  cb«reb. 
In  thoa*  daya  be 
out  tbe 

9t  all  reUgteoa.    It  has  iatsr< 
mm  d  leie  to 


to  be  what  tt  is  < 

to 

foe  of 
Red  caaanninlHa  aBlBted   in  eopcept  and 
thaory  for  mere  than  a  generatloB  before  any 
was  made  to  cany  tt  Inlo  practic*. 

are    niiam    mmwlnai    of   tb* 

hatred  at  the  CQSHMBbto  tar 


In  1M4.  who*  at 
iewm  in 
prood  at  what  I  am 
I  aaa  praod  at  tba 
tt  broaebt  aas  a 


to  tb* 

wttb  knee  for 

at  this  price  can 
verse.    We  have  done  with  fcSsgs  of 
let  OB  now  dfeal  with  the  kings  of  th* 
AU  rcttghma  ar*  polsan.    They 
tb*  will. 
A  %b«  to  tba 

la  to 
all  UadB  of  xeUglon.  all  kinds  of 

Aa  lat*  as  IWT. 
of  lbs  Ruabm  dlctatanb:^  iasasd  the  fot- 

of 
Ntowl 
at 


tb* 
W*   were   retaawiag   troaa   tbe 
of  war  and  ksadnl  at 
a   tortber 
A  mttitary 
the  car  in  which  I  i 
af  tb* 

to  tb* 
I  did  not  notsoe  that  the  driver  had 

and  tfeMSt  aa  Arabc  who  wpotat  fably 


this  false 
that  tb* 

CatholVa     Tbey 
and  any 

other  paople  adsabslUva  In  Ood»  In  the  rev*- 
latton  of  truth  by  Ood.  in  tastamenu  de- 
Ood's  truth.  In  a  moral  law  baaed 
dod'a  neslatkwi.  in  any  immttUbl*. 
ethical  way  of  hte  not 
sohjaet  to  tba  fstalttlea  of 
not  con«tant|y  chancing  In  a 
straggle  for 
Ood%  truth 
to  b* 

depart  frana  this 
munista  than  a 
a 
and 
Sow  la  tt  any 

that  I  sboidd 
your  Bepresentative  In  the  Oongrtas.  to 
port  to  yoa  the  i**"gj"*»  of  the  CoamtmlBts 
as  they  sedby  an  ascana  of  trtekcry  and  de- 
repeion.  and  wttb  skfDad  drvlees.  to  get  Into 
tbe  cbuiLbta  of  ear  omutii  Jost  as  thry 

of  tte  laufiasia  s  at  oar  aamia  of 


I 


and  remain  Can- 
can reject  the  Torah 
or  a  dolBtlan  can  reject 
a  Chrlatlaii. 

to  yoti,  my  goog 
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EXTENSION  C*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AIXANSAS 

Df  THX  B<XJaB  CV  BXPRXSKNTATTWi 

r/t«rfrfay.  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
July  24.  by  Benjamin  Fine,  discussing  the 
rcfkiDai  education  system  recently  in- 
ited  in  the  South: 


HI      » 


In  a  more  expected  to  have  T««t  educa- 
tional Impllcmtkins.  11  Southern  StatM  b«v« 
entered  upon  a  mut\ial  plan  to  aid  one 
another  in  devtU)|llnff  a  aoand  i»'offram  of 
bifher  education.  Rir  tha  arst  time  in  the 
hiatory  of  thia  eoontry.  a  regional  aystem  of 
edttcatlon  haa  bMn  wUbilabed.  It  wUl  go 
Into  elTect  thla  fall. 

For  the  time  being  the  plan  will  eorer  only 
tb*  flclda  of  medicine,  denttatry.  and  veter- 
medicine  Under  this  project,  the  col- 
__^  and  univermmea  that  now  malnUiln 
aueh  graduate  achooU  will  admit  studenu 
rrom  other  State*.  Tbe*  will  be  accepted 
on  the  aam*  baata  aa  realdenu  of  the  SUtes 
whara  thee*  ragkmal  centers  are  ait  ua ted. 
In  tbta  way.  It  la  boped.  the  South  win  be 
abla  to  aaralop  atronf  profaaatonal  acbools 
on  a  ragitaiial  baala.  Bacatiat  of  the  tre- 
aaandoua  expense  involved  In  setting  up  a 
BMdlcal  school,  for  exunple.  it  will  be  cheaper 
for  a  State  to  acnd  its  student*  to  a  medical 
•ebool  that  alrwMly  edau  In  a  nearby  State. 

La«t  month  a  board  of  eontrol  for  southern 
regional  education  was  created  by  action  of 
10  Stat*  legislatures — Arkansas.  Plofida. 
Georgia.  Louisiana.  llaryUnd.  Mlaslaalppl. 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina. 
and  T*nn*aae*.  Virginia  has  been  admitted 
pending  removal  of  certain  legal  objections. 
Alabama.  Texas,  and  West  Virginia  are  ex- 
pwMtf  to  jola  aoon. 

Vartoua  raaanna  prompted  th*  creation  of 
thi*  board.  Tor  aooo*  tlm*  southern  edu- 
cators hav*  reoognlaed  th*  fact  that  they 
could  not  bop*  to  set  up  all  th*  *ducational 
facUltl**  n**d*d  on  a  StaM-wlde  basU.  They 
knew  that  If  they  war*  to  offer  their  students 
an  adaquat*  profram  of  higher  education. 
th*y  would  have  to  coop*rau  and  pool  thru 
rcaources. 

coMroamoM  or  aoAsa 

Tb*  operation  of  the  plan  U  simple  Th* 
board  of  control  membership  will  Include 
tb*  Oovvrnor  and  thre*  oMBakwrs,  on*  a 
NagTO.  for  each  partlclpattnc  Mat* 

Vtour  Institutions  will  provide  service*  In 
vaaartaary  medicine — Alabama  P^^tytachalc 
Inatltut*.  Tusk****  Inrtttute.  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  Oklahoma  A  and  U  College. 
Tb*y  will  aoc«pt  119  fir*t-y*ar  studsnu 
und*r  th*  reglnnal  arranicemenu.  and  will 
r*c«lv*  gl.OOO  per  student  {nxa  the  SUtea 
unlvarattlaa — Duk*.  Bnory.  Louisiana 
li*liBii|  Madlcal  Cotl*g*.  T*nn*****. 
Tulan*.  and  Vanderbllt — wUl  admit  107  m*d- 
lial  studenu.  at  $1,500  p*r  stud*nt  8U  m- 
wUl  prortd*  aanrtc**  In  dentutry — 
Loyota  ot  Loulalana.  Uaryland.  MedU 
cal  CtoUaga  of  Vlrglala.  Meharry.  and  T*n- 
They  will  aaeapt  310  students,  and 
kta*  win  pay  Umm  ai.SOO  per  student. 
MM  poottBfl  wraafaHMnu.  the  uni- 
artM  aalaal  tha  ■luiBtita  according 
to  thair  own  admlaalon  pollct**  and  stand- 
M4*.  ■nasTT  ih*  Stataa  wUl  o*rtify  atu- 
tfanu  a*  allgtbl*.  baaed  on  ertt*rU  that  they 
•*Ubliah.     Und*r   pr*a*nt  plans.  aJJ  vtuta 


students  and  Ml  Negro  students  will 
training  in  l»4»-50  at  a  cost  of  ai.&O0.0M  to 
the  States.  The  plan  will  have  no  effect  on 
pnaant  aegregatlon  policies:  white  and  Negro 
tuiiiiiTi  will  continue  to  attend  their  own 
raapactiT*  achooU. 

rxjaTHxa  axvaLoricsirr  xxncrxs 

Other  flelda  are  now  under  consideration. 
■agtonal  arrangement*  may  ultimately  b* 
adopted  in  graduat*  atudlea.  socUl  work, 
architecture,  forestry,  engineering,  agricul- 
tural, and  professional  education.  More- 
over, according  to  th*  sponsors  of  the  re- 
gional plan,  other  methods  through  which 
the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  can  jointly 
aerve  the  needs  of  the  South  might  Include 
joint  us*  of  research  facilities,  exchange  of 
faculty  members,  and  voluntary  specializa- 
tion. 

According  to  Dr  John  E  Ivey.  Jr  .  director 
of  the  regional  board,  the  widespread  sup- 
port that  has  been  received  from  the  South 
indicates  that  the  new  project  will  expand. 
He  polnu  out  that  by  planning  as  a  region 
the  South  can  provide  itself  with  the  lead- 
ership, the  imagination  and  the  skills  which 
it  needs 

Southern  educators  point  out  that  th* 
South  has  been  dependent  upon  Institu- 
tions in  other  regions  for  the  training  of 
leaders  in  many  fields.  In  many  southern 
States  no  institution  offers  courses  at  th* 
doctor  of  philoeophy  level  in  any  field. 

R*ftonall*m  in  education,  the  university 
oOdals  hold.  Is  a  way  to  improve  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  advanced  college 
training  at  a  minimum  cost.  Por  rxampl*. 
there  are  five  veterinary  medical  achools 
within  the  regkm.  To  provide  plant  facili- 
ties and  develop  a  ftrst-claa*  veterinary  col- 
lege would  cost  close  to  gajMOjOOO.  Thua  the 
savings  to  a  State  under  tha  regional  plan 
will  be  considerable.  Beside*,  it  wUl  help 
exlatlng  institutions  strengthen  their  pro- 
grams, rather  than  add  other  poaalbly  sec- 
ond-rate onea  to  compete  with  the  universi- 
ties that  now  a*rv*  the  South. 

■ntnualaaUa  aopport  for  the  rational  plan 
was  expreeaad  laat  week  by  UUlard  P.  Cald- 
well, former  Governor  of  Plorlda.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  control.  Mr.  Caldwell  said 
that  the  Southern  States,  working  together, 
cuuld  buUd  the  finest  ayatam  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  United  State*  or  the  world. 
He  said  the  alternative,  on  a  State-wide 
rather  than  regional  basis  would  mean  that 
southern  education  would  continue  to  limp 
along,  unable  to  meet  th*  total  needs  of 
th*  r*gioa. 

DtTPUCATIOM  or  0TOaT 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Oildwell  went  on.  that 
many  States  are  duplicating  what  others  ar* 
dumg  and  In  many  Aalds  non*  is  doing  a 
first-rst*  job.  Varloua  fields  are  wholly 
Ignored.  No  State,  he  pointed  out,  can 
supply  the  best  in  every  phase  of  educstion. 
because  of  lack  of  money  or  becauae  of  In- 
aulBcient  students  to  create  an  adequate 
aehool.  Regional  planning  and  cooperation 
appear  to  be  the  answer. 

Other  sections  of  the  country  have  mani- 
fested sn  Interest  In  similar  praframa  for 
their  own  needs.  Dr.  John  Dale  Rua**ll.  di- 
rector of  th*  division  of  higher  educntion. 
United  SUt**  Oflk*  of  Bducatlon.  b*llevee 
that  th*  pattern  of  cooperative  support  now 
b*lng  devatopad  on  a  regional  basis  In  th* 
South  can  fea  aatended  ultimately  to  alt  the 
States  and  T*rrltorl**.  In  fact,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Is  planning  to  call 
tofithaf  r*pr*eentatiTe*  from  various  group* 
■on*  tlm*  this  fall  to  s*«  If  th*  regional  plan 
can  b*  put  into  practlc*  dsswhere. 

According  to  President  Colgate  W.  Darden, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  th*  southern 
regional  prt)grsm  artll  BMaaurably  stimulate 
and  improve  college  and  unlveraity  facilltlea 
for  both  white  and  colored  studenu.  This 
plan,  h*  surssssd.  is  not  la  any  way  a  racial 
on*,  aa  It  will  Improve  educational  facUitl** 
lor  bs.th  wbitaa  and 


Tulan*  University,  participating  In  the  re- 
gional program  in  medicine,  is  confident  that 
th*  plan  will  strengthen  higher  education 
as  It  will  eliminate  duplication  of  racllltles. 
Slmllsrly.  the  president  of  Louisiana  Stat* 
University  sees  two  strengthening  eflecU  (m 
educational  facilltlea  In  the  South:  (1)  It 
will  provide  Immediately  some  expsnslon  of 
professional  education,  and  (3)  the  ai^itatlon 
and  planning  in  connection  with  regional 
education  will  add  to  the  general  concern 
about  education  In  the  South. 

LOW-CO*T  SFSCIALIZKS  TSAININO 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  an  ardent 
■upportcr  of  the  regional  plan  since  lU  Incep- 
tion, considers  regional  education  a  sensltaia 
method  of  giving  southern  youth  the  hlgheai 
qusllty  of  specialized  training  at  a  minimum 
cost  The  plan  enables  each  participating 
Institution  to  build  exceptionally  strong 
atafls  In  selected  specialized  fields  Instead  of 
spreading  lu  financial  resources  too  thinly 
over  a  greater  area  of  advanced  studies. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  a  privately  en- 
dowed institution,  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  regional  plan.  Emory  University  notes. 
wUl  be  to  provide  financial  support  In  ex- 
tremely expensive  fields  of  profeaalonal  edu- 
cation. 

Meharry  Medical  College,  where  Negro 
students  sre  trained,  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  regional  council  to  enroll  compe- 
tent studenu  of  the  SUtes  In  this  region. 
President  M.  Don  Clawson  observes  that  It 
cosu  sbout  $3,000  s  year  to  educate  a  medical 
atudent.  The  tuition  Is  $500,  and  now  with 
the  $1,500  that  will  b«  received  from  the 
Bute  sending  a  student,  the  coUafa  will  be 
in   a   sounder   financial   condition. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  project  is  exceedingly 
significant.  It  can  help  the  South  build  and 
develop  a  sound  system  of  graduate  and  pro- 
feaalonal achools  that  wili  be  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  country.  The  Implications  not  only 
for  the  South  but  for  tha  nai  of  the  country 
aia  far-reaching.  A  new  paturn  has  ap- 
paared  In  higher  education  that  wUl  have  a 
profound  Influence  on  coUege*  and  univeral- 
tle*  everywh*r*. 


Repeal  of  Federal  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALITXWNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Speaker,  all  but 
regulatory  Federal  excise  taxes  should  be 
immediately  repealed. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  unequivo- 
cally committed  to  a  program  of  taxation 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  The  1948 
Democratic  platform  pledges: 

We  are  oppoaed  to  the  Impoaltlon  of  a  gen- 
eral Federal  aales  tax. 

With  the  exception  of  the  taxes  on 
liquor  and  tobacco,  the  manufacturers' 
excise  taxes  ranging  from  electric  light 
bulbs  to  automobiles,  and  the  retailers' 
exdM  taxes  upon  articles  ranging  from 
bdby  oil  and  handbags  to  fur  coats,  have 
such  a  bn>ad  application  as  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  party  platform.  More- 
over, the  tax  on  transportativ.«n  of  prop- 
erty is  imposed  upon  the  transportation 
charges  on  food,  clothing,  and  all  other 
necessities  of  life,  as  well  as  upon 
luxuries,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  in 
effect  from  a  general  sales  tax. 
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The  exdae  taxes  upon  transportation 
of  both  persons  and  property,  and  upon 
long  distance  telephone  and  telegraph 
bills,  are  discriminatory  against  the  sec- 
tions of  our  coimtry,  especially  the  South 
and  West,  which  are  far  removed  from 
the  established  industrial  centers. 

These  excise  taxes  are  regressive  and 
fall  hardest  on  the  poor  They  increase 
In  their  burden  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family  regard les.s  of  the  size 
of  the  family  income.  They  are  not 
based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

Many  of  the  excise  taxes,  such  as  the 
tax  on  automobiks  and  tmsses.  business 
and  store  machines,  electric  energy  and 
electric  light  bulbs,  enter  into  the  cost  of 
production  and  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  businesses  using  such  articles. 
The  manufacturers'  excise  taxes  are  fre- 
quently' pyramided  so  that  the  con.sumer 
pays  several  times  the  actual  amount  of 
the  tax  paid  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  a  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  strength  and  stability  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that 
the  bU3ring  power  of  consumers  not  be 
diluted  through  the  exaction  of  excise 
taxes.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  taxes  is  bound  to  be  a  terriffic 
stimulant  to  business  because  the  result 
Is  the  same — in  some  cases — as  a  20-  to 
25- percent  slash  in  prices.  The  in- 
creased volume  of  business  will  restilt  in 
increased  revenue  from  income  taxes 
from  such  busmesses  and  from  the  work- 


ers emiiiOTed  In  those  Jadvlilcs.  and  win 
reduce  nnemploTiiMBt  liMHisim  pay- 
ments. 

All  In  all.  It  Is  entirely  probable  that 
the  estimated  budget  receipts  of  apprtnl- 
mately  M.OOO.OCO.OOO  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  these  repealed  excise  taxes, 
if  they  were  retained  in  effect,  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  increased  in- 
come-tax revenues  and  by  the  reduction 
in  unemployment  benefits.  Certainly 
any  net  loss  in  revenue  can  be  obtained 
more  equitably  and  soundly  from  other 
sources.  The  contribution  made  by 
complete  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  upon 
the  morale  of  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers alike  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. The  Congress  should,  therefore, 
repeal  these  taxes  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

On  Prlday.  August  26, 1  Introduced  the 
following  bill  upon  which  I  shall  urge 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  House  to  take  favorable  action  yet  at 
this  session  of  Congress: 

H.  R.  6151 

A  bill  to  repeal  an  federal  excise  taxes,  except 
tboee  of  a  regulatory  cbaracter 
Be  it  enteted.  etc.,  ThMt  tbl*  act  may  ba 
cited  a*  til*  'Xxdac  Tax  Bepcal  Act  at  IMS.** 
BSPTAL  or  waamcK  bxcxsb  Tazn 
TAX  aarcs 


an.  9.  (a)  Secttoo    1650  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (war  tax  rates  of  certain  ■!* 
cellaneotis  taxes)  is  hereby  ameiMled  tiy  atrft- 
ing  out  everything  after  the  etrton  and  by 
toaering  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUovtng: 


**«M«Jaa 


(a)  (I).. 
WO).. 


)4a)0D. 


-siao. 


eftaz 


DistOM 


0)  Nat  OTW  M^  of  AlD*b«L 

O)  Otw  M9t  mi  aat  *«cr  71%  *( 


(9  Omr  n%  aad  B*t  o««r  M%  ol 


CwtUab: 


OUrat* 


WpercaDoa. 


Meeatz  peri 
•  eaitspcri 


Wwtaii 


U< 


•  par 


(b)  aecUdos  lesi.  16S3,  and  1653  of  tb* 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  war  taxes 
and  var  tax  rates)  an  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  903  (b)  (2)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1943.  as  amended  (period  appUcabU 
to  Increase  at  tax  with  respect  to  billiard  and 
pool  tatataa  and  boating  alleys).  Is  hereby 
awwmdtd  by  rtrlUog  out  the  period  at  th* 
end  thereof  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu  tbcraoC 
the  following:  ".  and  eontlntiing  throogk 
June  SO.  1950." 

(d)  The  term  tat*  reduction  date"  as 
tscd  In  chapter  9A  of  th*  Internal  Revenue 
Cod*  (relating  to  war  taxes  and  w&r-tax 
rates)  mra nt  the  first  day  of  th*  first  month 
which  begins  more  than  30  days  after  th* 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 


or  Taxxs  oh  asmisbzors.  clcb  OTTxa. 
CABaarrs.  rrc 
8BC.  3.  Chapter  10  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (excise  taxes  «■  a^Blaalaiis  and  dues) 
la  hereby  repealed. 

r  aatanjas'  ncesM  taxxs  on  jxwxlbt, 
ruas,  Axs  ronxr  pasrAaATioKs 

4.  Chapter  19  of  the  latemal  Revenoa 
Code     (rctaOeta'    aadaa    tasM)     is    here^ 


5.  Section  SMS  (tax  oa  tires  and  inner 
tubes):  section  3401  (tax  on  toUct  prcgiara- 
tlona.  etc.) :  section  3409  (tax  Km  automotoUes. 
etc);  section  3404  (tax  on  radio  receiving 
sets,  pbonograpba.  phi.eKigr^»h  rceords.  and 
musical  UisUlliema);  aectloii  M06  (tax  oa 
mechanical  refrigerators  and  aeif-ccmtalned 
alT-condltknlng  units);  aectlac  3406  (excise 
taxes  liiynasn  by  the  Revmue  Act  o<  1941. 
Including  taaea  on  aporttas  soods.  Ix 
electric  gaa.  and  oU  ; 
apparatna«  inMlnrr 
eJectrie-llght  bulbs  and  takes); 
(tax  on  matches);  section  9411  (tax  on  dce- 

M13  (tax  on  lubricating  oils)  of 


tba    latemal    Bev«oue    Cod*    ar*    hereby 


:  TAX  OH  TaAK»«aTATIO» 

nc.  6.  Subchapter  A  (tax  on  transporta* 
ttea  of  oQ  by  pipe  line).  subabafSer  C  (tax 
on  transportation  of  persons),  and  subchap- 
ter C  (tax  on  transportation  ot  property)  of 
chapter  30  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
are  hereby  repealed. 

or  aacaa  taxxs  oh  coMMUHKATmi 

raaunxs 
7.  Subebapter  B  (taxes  on  tdagrapli. 
telephone,    radio,    and    cable    faefilttas)     at 
30  a  the  Internal  Reventie  Code  Is 


aarxAi.  or  tazbs  ok  oLxoMAseaaixx 
sac.  8.  (a)  Repeal  of  tax  on  niaomargartoa; 

(1)  SecttoQ  2301  (a)  of  the  Intamal 
nue  Code  (relating  to  the  tax  on 
rlne)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Siihchapter  A  at  chapter  16  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  abaU  not  apply  to  tlM 
manufacture,  sale,  nuutetlng.  bfuadtag, 
Irtwitltfaratlna.  exportation,  and  tmportatkia 
of  oleocnaigailBe  after  the  eflecUv*  date  of 
paragrai^  (1)  of  this  subaectlon. 

(3)  The  amendment  mad*  toy  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  on  or  afur  th*  teat 
day  of  the  first  month  which 
than  ao  days  after  the  date  of  tha 
of  this  act. 

ib)  Occupational  taxea  on  manufaatuieia. 
wboleaale  dealers,  and  retail  dealers  of  olao- 
margarine:  gSectlTe  with  respect  to  the  pe- 
riod after  June  30,  1950.  part  I  of  subchi^tar 
A  of  ch^iter  27  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda 
(rdatlng  to  the  occupatloaal  tax  on  manu- 
facturers, wbcdesale  dealers,  and  retaU  deal- 
ers of  deanargartne)  is  hereby  repealed. 


4 

* 


asvsAi.  or 


OH  BOWUH6  AUXTS.  AH» 


aac.  9.  Saetlon  SaM  of  tte  Intamal  Rev- 
enue Code  (taxes  on  bowling  alleys,  and  bll- 
Uaed  and  pool  tables)  Is  hereby  repealed, 
effective  with  respect  to  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1960. 


a,  3.  4.  and  i  alMlI  be  effective  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
bcgtna  note  than  20  days  after  the  date  of 
the  inarliaaiil  of  this  act. 

<b)  Tlw  awrndminta  asade  by  section  6 
ttian.  apply  to  aaaoanta  paid  on  or  after  the 
Afst  day  of  the  first  month  which  t^ft'f 
more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  for  transportation  on  or 
after  such  first  day. 

(c)  The  anismhnentB  made  by  section  7 
than  mpfij  la  tba  case  at  amminta  paid  pur- 
aoaat  to  bOla  undiiisil  on  or  aftar  the  first 

than  90  dsya  aflar  tha  #BtB  ot  tlie  enact- 
ment of  this  act  for  acrvieca  for  wblch  ro 
prevloQB  bill  was  rendered,  caeept  that  sucb 
an  aaasadment  shall  not  apfdy  with  leapeet 
to  audi  avfleaa  aa  ware  rendered  mem 
9  aaaaibB  bafcva  ttw  flrst  day  of  tba 
month  wbleb  baglBB  aBar*  tbaa  90  da^a  after 
tbe  data  o<  tba  martmwrtt  of  tblB  act. 


,ominanisi 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  rsxuxshx^ 

»  rsa  HOGBB  or  KB>sxsnrrATi¥gs 
Tkantof.  Amnui  25. 1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennesaee.    Mr.  flgieak- 

er,  und«  leaye  to  extend  way  remarfci  in 
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th#  Rkcoid  I  include  m  radio  address 
which  I  dehvered  over  WRBC  at  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  on  the  subject  of  commu- 
nism. 
The  address  follows: 

My  f*Uow  dttaeiu.  in  two  preceding  broed- 
CMt«  In  Uite  Sunday  nl(ht  teilM  of  Inlonnal 
t«lki.  I  have  wxicbt  to  analyat  communlam. 
Tonight.  I  vant  to  dlflRMi  furtbar  with  you 
thla  menace,  this  (Umm*.  thia  totalitarian 
phUoaophy  that  threaten*  our  American  way 
of  Ufa  and  that  of  fraadom-lorUig  paople 
througbout  the  world. 

Laaa  than  30  yean  ago,  ronaimmam  waa 
In  tta  Infancy.  Today  It  baa  pown  up  in 
ax.  4  haa  spraad  over  wide  areaa  of 
and  Asia.  In  recent  years,  it  haa  In- 
Altratad  Into  our  own  United  Statea. 

The  Communist  In  tar  national,  with  gen- 
•ral  headquarters  In  lioacow,  ia  a  world-wide 
Offanlsatlon.  More  recantly  thia  organlsa- 
Mmi  baa  been  called  the  Comlnform.  It  ad- 
vocates the  overthrow  of  all  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  govemmanta  by  force  and  vio- 
lence and  dreams  ultimately  of  the  creation 
of  a  slave  state  throughout  the  world. 
Under  such  a  system  the  people  eilst,  as  they 
tfo  today  in  the  Soviet  Union,  behind  su  Iron 
MrtalB  where  truth  and  freadom  are  not 
known  and  real  human  progreas  Is  at  a  stand- 
still. In  the  economic  field,  communism  is 
the  most  exploitive  form  of  slavery  in  thla 
mudern  age.  Every  movement  of  one's  daily 
Ufa  is  watched,  regulated,  and  controlled  by 
the  party  The  state  la  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

The  daring  and  dramatic  story  of  a  single 
man,  known  to  all  of  you  through  the  praea 
and  radio,  personinea  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munlata  are  internationally  organised.  I  re- 
fer to  Oerhart  Bsler.  Perhapa  at  some  fu- 
ture time  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
report  further  to  you  on  thla  infamoua  char- 
acter. 

You  recall  that  only  thia  spring  the  Scien- 
tific and  CtUtural  Conferenoa  for  World  Faaoa 
met  in  New  York  City.  It  waa  sponaored  by 
a  OooununUt-front  organisation  known  aa 
tba  National  Council  of  the  Aru.  Scleneea. 
and  Profeaslons  and  waa  widely  attended  by 
Communiau  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
true  purpoee  of  the  meeting  was  to  provide 
propaganda  to  oppoae  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  to  promote  support  for 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  discredit  American  '*ulture  and  everything 
American. 

Unqueatlonably  it  haa  been  proved  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  Stataa 
of  America  is  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power, 
a  vital  link  in  the  Red  network.  The  AoMri- 
can  Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers 
are  quietly  and  systematically  about  their 
work  In  thla  country  in  aUBost  every  phase 
of  our  national  life — the  churches,  the 
schoola.  youth  and  women'a  organizations, 
political  partlaa.  Negro  groupa.  on  farms  and 
In  IndtMtrlaa.  In  the  theater,  and  in  numer- 
ona  cluba  and  societies  of  every  kind.  You 
bava  only  to  read  the  Commercial  Appeal 
or  the  Preaa-Sclmltar  to  find  how  they  have 
nutde  their  way  into  important  poaltlona  In 
our  own  State  DeparUnent  and  in  other  high 
Oovemment  oOcea  concerned  with  our  na- 
tkmal  safety  and  aecurtty. 

An  early  Inroad  eommunlsm  made  was 
in  oar  labor  unloaa.  and  it  u  chiefly  this 
activity  of  coBBmualHB  in  America  that  I 
am  anxloiia  to  davalop  this  evening. 

The  Comxnunist  tactic  of  InOltrating  labor 
tintona  sterna  from  tba  earlleat  teachings  of 
Mars,  which  have  baen  reiterated  by  party 
UMilraainan  Oomm  through  the  years.  They 
to  aO  BBMUia  to  gain  their  point  and 
In  panatraUng  and  literally 
labor  unions  before  the  rank 
and  Ala  members  are  aware  of  what  haa 
oeeurred. 

But.  first,  how  can  you  tell  a  Communlatf 
Oet  him  in  an  argument  about  the  United 


Statea.  He  can  tell  you  plenty  of  things 
wrong  with  this  country.  Ask  him  to  tell 
you  what  is  wrong  with  Russia.  Even  the 
slickest  Communist  will  sooner  or  later  give 
btamalf  away  on  that.  Particularly  watch 
what  he  says  about  Stalin.  Certainly,  every- 
body who  crltlcixea  the  United  SUtea  U  not 
a  Communist,  but  Communists  and  their 
dupee  make  a  career  of  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  everybody  who  defends  Russia  is  not 
necessarily  a  Conununlst.  However,  some  of 
the  loudest  Russia  lovers  are  fellow  travelers 
and  members  of  Communist  fronta.  I  might 
explain,  though  perhaps  many  of  you  know, 
that  a  fellow  traveler  Is  someone  who  does 
the  work  of  the  Communist  Party  without 
carrying  a  membership  card.  A  Communist- 
front  organization  Is  one  that  promotes  Com- 
MUBlBt  cauaea.  always  under  the  heading  of  a 
laapsctable  soimdlng  name.  The  Department 
of  Justice,  as  well  aa  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  from  time  to  time  issuea 
lists  of  Communist-front  organizations.  Pol- 
lowing  are  a  few  typical  ones  which  are  now 
or  have  been  particularly  trying  to  Influence 
the  ranks  of  American  labor: 

American  Committee  for  European  Work- 
ers' Relief. 

American  Polish  Labor  Council. 

Labor  Raaaarch  Association. 

Workers  Party  of  America. 

Where  do  Communists  come  from  in  Amer- 
ica? Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard, 
the  reccn-d  shows  that  relatively  few  Com- 
munists spring  directly  from  the  people  who 
work  at  hard  labor.  Mainly.  Communists 
come  from  the  so-called  middle  claaa — doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers,  actors,  writers,  ac- 
countants, other  white-collar  workers,  and 
even  at  times  among  the  clergy.  Moet  Com- 
munlata  have  never  worked  with  their  hands, 
except  where  and  when  directed  by  the  party. 

How  do  the  Communlsu  get  Into  a  union 
In  the  first  place?  Here  Is  a  description  by 
David  Dublnaky,  a  very  successful  union 
leader  who  has  had  to  slap  the  Communists 
down,  first-hand:  "The  Communist  tech- 
nique is  simple.  The  party  agent  forms  ac- 
quaintance of  a  member  of  a  union  which  Is 
marked  for  capture.  They  form  a  "cell"  or 
"fraction"  of  a  few  like-minded  members. 
With  the  help  of  the  party  agent  a  program 
is  prepared.  Naturally,  it  follows  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  The  Innocent  Is  Intro- 
duced to  an  Important  party  functionary  or 
well-known  party  speaker:  he  is  taken  to 
cocktail  partlea  and  dances  and  no  time  Is 
loat  in  Introducing  him  to  attractive  part- 
ners. The  next  acene  is  at  the  union 
meeting." 

One  of  their  operating  forms  Is  called  a 
"Communist  diamond."  They  look  at  a 
union  hall  as  a  battlefield.  One  Communist 
unit  takes  the  front  row.  center.  One  sits 
halfway  back  on  the  right  side.  One.  half- 
way back  on  the  left  side.  The  fourth  unit 
takea  the  back  row,  center.  They  actually 
form  a  four-point  diamond  that  way,  cover- 
ing the  hall.  The  four  unite  work  on  slg- 
nala  Just  like  a  baaeball  team.  They  hiss, 
boo,  make  motions,  shout  down  opposition. 
start  fighu,  yell  "fire."  or  do  whatever  their 
boaa  on  the  scene  dlrecu.  A  sntwU  number 
of  disciplined  rioters  can  make  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

Well,  you  may  ask  don't  the  Communists 
do  labor  some  good  Just  the  same?  A  labor 
leader  testifying  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  stated:  "The 
Communists  refer  to  themselves  as  the  'van- 
guard of  labor.'  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  They  have  disrupted  many 
unions  with  their  factional  quarrels  and 
have  left  in  their  wake  many  saddensd  sM 
disillusioned  members,  destroyed  buatnaiaes, 
and  blasted  hopes.  Par  from  being  -rro- 
graaalvsa'  aa  they  claim,  they  are  rtally 
'dynamic  reactionartea.' " 

Now.  why  are  the  CommunUta  so  Inter- 
ested in  labor  unions  and  wt.at  Is  It  they 
really  want?    Their   aim  Is  to  control  the 


worklngman's  Job.  his  working  conditions, 
pay,  union  membership,  and  they  want  to 
dominate  his  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  In  every  detail.  They  won't  aak  your 
approval  If  they  get  control  of  your  union 
and  they  plan  to  get  control  of  It  by  fraud, 
trick,  or  In  any  way  at  all.  They  know  that 
control  of  uniona  will  provide  a  main  key 
to  take  control  of  a  country. 

Doea  Russia  have  labor  unions.  Yes:  but 
listen  to  the  words  of  an  escaped  Russian 
Government  ofllclal  and  author  of  the  book. 
I  Chose  Freedom.  Victor  Kravchenko,  who 
stated  in  sworn  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  thst  "the 
union's  Job  is  to  see  that  strict  discipline 
is  maintained,  that  there  will  be  no  strikes, 
that  the  workers  work  for  wages  established 
by  the  central  government,  that  the  work- 
ers carry  out  all  the  decisions  and  reaolu- 
tlons  of  the  party."  The  witness  continued: 
"Every  citizen  In  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  paaa- 
port.  On  the  passport  Is  his  photograph. 
There  is  also  a  special  page  on  which  a  stamp 
is  put  which  indlcataa  the  place,  date,  the 
type  of  employment.  If  you  leave  your  Job 
In  one  factory  and  go  to  another  without  the 
permission  of  your  director,  you  will  be  pros- 
ecuted under  the  law  for  violation  of  the 
law  prohibiting  unauthorized  change  of  em- 
ployment. This  refers  not  only  to  laborers 
but  to  any  kind  of  employee." 

In  1*44.  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  listed  21  big  labor  unions  as  having 
Communist  leadership  strongly  entrenched. 
Among  them  was  the  International  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen's  Union,  CIO, 
of  which  Harry  Bridges  Is  president.  At  that 
time  thla  union  had  7S.0O0  members.  They 
have  effective  control  of  many  ports  in  the 
United  States  and  more  than  once  have  used 
it  to  paralyze  shipping.  Communist  domi- 
nation of  this  union  In  wartime  could  wreck 
the  whole  United  States  fighting  power. 

Por  years  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges  has 
been  discussed  With  Bridges  as  the  ac- 
knowledged leader,  the  great  Ban  Pranclsco 
general  strike  of  1934  was  planned  and  di- 
rected by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  won  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  Communists  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  activity  in  the  San  Pranclsco 
strike.  A  Communist  organizer  In  California, 
who  reporud  on  the  strike  before  the  Com- 
munist International  In  Moscow,  called 
Bridges,  "the  accepted  leader  of  i^ie  long- 
shoremen" whoae  propoaals  were  carried  out 
by  the  militant  strike  committee  in  every 
Instance. 

You  remember  the  prolonged  Allls-Chal- 
mers  strike  by  local  348  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  The  vice  president  of  the 
local  charged  that  local  248  was  In  the  main 
dominated  by  Communists.  He  applauded 
the  UAW  refusal  to  seat  local  348  delegates 
at  its  national  convention  as  a  "good  kick 
In  the  teeth  for  conununlam."  This  is  s 
good  example  of  labor  endeavoring  to  keep  ita 
ranks  clear  of  Communists. 

In  New  York  City  this  week  nearly  2.000 
longshoramen  from  Hudson  River  piers 
Joined  their  fellows  in  one  picket  line  and 
charged  a  group  of  rival  demonstrators.  The 
demonstrations  Interrupted  loading  and  un- 
loading operations  on  19  ships  at  New  York 
ptara.  Pssaersby  caught  In  the  melee  were 
knocked  down  as  mounted  police  rode  onto 
the  sidewalks.  Many  longshoremen  were 
fsUad  and  several  policemen  were  struck  by 
fists  and  sticks.  The  first  group  of  plckeu 
took  up  positions  early  In  protest  against 
what  they  termed  discrimination  in  hiring 
practices  on  Brooklyn  piers.  Their  demon- 
strattona  followed  a  sit-down  of  38  Negroes  In 
thm  oAoas  of  the  APL  International  Long- 
sboremen's  Association.  The  Associated 
Prsas  reported  within  a  short  time  rival  group 
of  plckeu  appeared  in  demonstration  termed 
by  IfWjihnremen  ofllclals  as  an  answer  by 
luyal  mstnbera  to  the  Communist-inspired 
picket  11ns. 
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The  Traii^>ort  Workers  Union  waa  also 
luted  by  tbe  Dn-Amerlcan  AcUvltle*  Com- 
mittee. Wbat  could  hap[)en  U  the  Commu- 
nists got  control  In  time  of  national  ebier- 
gency?  They  could  paralyse  bus.  subway, 
and  trolley  transportation  In  some  of  otn- 
iMfHt  cltlss.  Without  transportation,  life 
In  these  civics  would  come  to  a  standstill. 
This  union,  which  claims  100,000  members, 
could  also  tie  up  some  of  our  most  important 
air  lines. 

Another  example  Ss  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 
The  leading  electrical  and  machine  plants, 
manufacturing  important  parts  for  gma, 
tenks.  torpedoes,  range  finders,  sound  detec- 
tons,  altlmsters.  gyroscopes,  aerial  cameras, 
and  other  vital  equipment  are  at  Its  mercy. 
This  union,  claiming  600,000  members.  Is 
banned  from  representing  our  Nation's 
atomic  workers. 

Surely  the  United  Public  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  a  menace  under  Communist 
oootrol.  There  are  16.000  members  of  this 
union  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  alons. 
Many  of  th«  other  71.000  members  are  sta- 
tioned at  nary  yards,  arsenals,  experimental 
stations,  th«  Stats  Department,  and  through- 
cut  o\ir  OoTcrnment  agencies 

The  Hotue  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee Issued  a  special  report  on  the  CIO 
Folltlral  Action  Committee.  Joseph  P.  Belly 
was  listed  as  potsntially  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  Individuals  In  the  country  by  rea- 
son of  tbs  position  he  holds  as  Intsrnatlonal 
prssldent  of  the  American  Communications 
Association  and  his  Communist  connections. 
Rs  controls  strategic  sections  of  American 
tndmtry  which  are  recognized  as  the  very 
Barve  aystem  of  our  country.  Belly's  union 
claims  mora  than  30,000  members  In  local 
unions  with  contracts  In  Western  Union,  RCA 
Communications,  Mscksy  Radio,  Prencb 
Cables.  Press  Wireless.  Oluve  Wlrelsss,  soma 
radio  stations,  and  several  sir  lines.  Its 
jtirtsdlctlon  reached  to  Hawaii  and,  In  Belly's 
words,  to  "almost  every  ship  carrying  the 
Aaaarlcan  flag."  Just  before  the  war  Belly 
made  a  Nation-wide  tour  In  behalf  of 
the  American  Communications  Association. 
Prom  a  report  he  made  to  the  National 
Council  of  the  American  Peace  Mobilization. 
bowerer.  It  was  obvious  that  he  did  not  travel 
tn  behalf  of  the  members  of  his  union  but 
in  behalf  of  the  traitorous  policies  of 
the  American  Peace  Mobilization.  Selly 
fleclared: 

"America  speaks,  and  here's  what  It  says: 
We  don't  want  any  part  of  war.  Dont  give 
us  any  baloney  about  'patriotism*  and  'na- 
tional defense"  being  reasons  for  dropping 
our  demands.  We  know  plenty  about  pa- 
trtoClHn — a  lot  of  our  fathers,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, and  swaethearts  went  to  the  last  war 
to  make  tbe  world  safe  for  democracy.'  and 
what  did  they  get?  We  hear  a  lot  of  words 
spoken  about  'necessary  sacrifices'  and  na- 
tional unity.  •  •  •  Bat  we  want  to  know 
what  for- 

Barl  Browder,  general  secretary  of  the  Ccon- 
munist  Party,  under  oath  beiore  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  suted:  "It 
Is  the  duty  of  every  Communist  to  belong 
to  a  trade-union,  even  a  most  reactionary 
one.  provided  It  Is  a  mass  organization. 

Concerning  trade-unions.  Stalin  wrote  in 
one  of  his  many  books  published  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  that 
"they  constitute  a  school  of  communism." 

Lenin's  word  is  sacred  to  Communists.  He 
laid  down  the  rule  to  agree  to  any  sacrl- 
ftoes  and  even  if  need  t>e  to  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  devices,  maneuvers,  illegal  methods, 
to  evasion  and  subterfuge,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate into  the  trade-unions,  to  remain  in 
tbem  and  to  carry  on  Communist  work  with- 
in them  at  all  costa. 

It  is  not  an  easy  Job  to  throw  the  Com- 
munists out  of  control  once  they  have 
wormed  Into  a  union,  but  they  can  be  de- 
feated by  bard  work  on  the  part  of  loyal 
Americans.      Communists    are    not    boocst. 


They  work  under  cover.  Tbey  lie  and  scheme 
and  deceive.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
clever,  and  well-informed.  Oftentimes  bril- 
liantly educated,  they  prepare  their  work  with 
care  and  effectiveness. 

Unions  csn  refuse  membership  or  office  to 
a  GOmmunist  by  making  Commxinlst  Party 
membership  contrary  to  the  union  consti- 
tution and  by  enforcing  that  clause. 

William  Oreen,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  tells  us  "no  labor  organ- 
ization can  be  free  imder  communism  be- 
cause It  is  compelled  to  subordinate  the  in- 
terests of  the  workers  to  those  of  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

Communl&m.  as  evidenced  by  Its  own  works 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites,  grinds 
down  tbs  workingman.  It  does  not  lift  him 
up  It  docs  not  free  him.  It  is  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  that  seeks  to  destroy 
things  as  they  sre.  with  tbs  aim  to  seize 
power  and  put  It  In  the  bands  of  one  politi- 
cal party — the  Communist  Party. 

Americans  lovs  freedom.  The  Commu- 
nists seek  to  use  our  freedom  of  speech  to 
overthrow  freedom  of  speech,  snd  tbey  si:p- 
press  frsedom  In  every  form.  Americans 
bsllsvs  that  a  man  shotUd  be  free  to  work 
where  he  choosss.  to  open  an  office  or  a  busi- 
ness, to  Improve  his  position.  He  may  speak 
his  mind  without  fear.  Be  may  worship  as 
hie  conscience  tells  him.  His  home  Is  sacred. 
He  may  read  and  vote  freely.  Tbs  law,  the 
courts,  and  the  police  will  protect  htm.  not 
make  blm  a  slave. 

We  do  not  fear  that  Americans  will  chooss 
communism.  But  we  do  want  to  make  dou- 
bly sure  that  It  docs  not  come  upon  him  by 
trickery  or  force. 

We  must  ever  be  true  to  America.  We 
miut  ever  be  on  guard  to  protect  her  from 
thoee  ensmlse.  whether  they  be  called  Com- 
nunlst  or  by  another  name,  who  would  seek 
to  take  from  us  our  freedom  and  deetroy  the 
fundamental  democratic  principles  that 
have  mads  us  such  a  grsat  Nation. 


Eighty-first  CoBfress  Hat  MoTed  Toward 
Goals  of  Peace,  Secnrity,  and  Pros- 
perity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  in  nearly  8  months 
of  its  first  session  has  made  long  strides 
In  the  direction  of  our  goals  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  of  security  and  prt>s- 
perity  at  home. 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  lo- 
gins a  series  of  3-day  recesses  until 
September  21,  a  review  of  the  record  of 
Its  major  actions  shows  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  deserving  of  con- 
gratulations and  a  t»1ef  vacation  well 
earned. 

ZKTSaMATIONai.  aXOOTCBT  AKD  PEACS 

The  first  aim  of  the  United  States 
was  to  restore  the  economy  of  western 
Europe,  to  help  those  nations  become 
self-supporting.  The  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  No.  47  authorizing  continu- 
ance of  the  European  recovery  program. 
To  finance  this  program  both  the  Houso 
and  Senate  approved  a  foreign-aid  ap- 
propriation bill  and  their  differences  art 
being  Ironed  out  In  conference. 


The  House  has  approved  a  program  of 
mlUtary  assistance  to  the  signatory  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact — which 
Is  already  in  effect — and  the  Senate  U 
nearlng  final  action  on  this  program. 

The  House  has  also  approved,  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oommittee  has 
reported,  legislation  revising  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  to  strengtben 
our  representation  in  that  body  with 
delegates  of  ambassador  status. 

The  House  has  pas.«(ed  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  law 
for  another  3  years.  This  bill  is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  for  early  action. 

And  to  further  strengthen  the  facili- 
ties for  world  recovery,  this  CoogrtM  has 
enacted  Public  Z^iw  No.  142  to  permit 
member  bcuiks  of  the  Federal  Roerve 
System  to  deal  In  the  securities  of  the 
Intematkmal  Bank  for  Recoostrucuon 
and  Development. 

We  know  that  peace  In  the  world  can- 
not be  achieved  If  Its  economy  is  un- 
stable. If  the  democracies  are  too  weak 
to  defend  themselves  against  aggression, 
and  if  we  cannot  act  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  NatlMU. 

Thus  the  House  of  Repreeentattves  haa 
moved  in  all  three  fields— economic,  mili- 
tary, and  dlirtomatic— to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  peace. 

In  the  wake  of  the  ravages  of  war  Con- 
greee  enacted  a  law  cMMWUng  for  an- 
other Fear  Amerleal  eontHbutton  to  the 
International  Children's  Imerfency 
Fund.  Also,  both  branches  pacMd  and 
the  President  has  signed  a  law  for  pay- 
ment of  war-damage  claims  to  ncvtnia. 
The  Rouse  has  passed  and  the  Senate 
has  on  its  calendar  a  t>ill  authorising 
•etUement  of  claims  with  former 
enemies. 

The  House  has  pas.«ed  a  bill  amending 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  to  remove  dis- 
criminatory provi.«^ions  enacted*  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  This  Is  still  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  but  a  peti- 
tion to  discharge  is  under  way. 

The  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  pro- 
vided for  a  special  contribution  of 
$16,000,000  to  the  United  Nations  to  aid 
the  Arabs  and  Jews  displaced  in  the 
Palestinian  war. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding that  payments  on  old  World  War 
I  debts  by  Finland  t>e  used  for  scholar- 
ships for  its  citizens  here. 

Both  House  and  Senate  have  approved 
legislation  to  extend  the  Institute  of  In- 
ter-American Affali-s  to  continue  various 
co(Y>erative  projects  to  improve  the 
health,  education,  agriculture,  and  gen- 
eral Uving  standards  of  our  good  neigh- 
bors in  South  America.  This  bill  is  in 
conference. 

XATIOMAI.  DXySNSK  AND  Omxif  AL  SBCCBITT 

In  the  present  state  of  world  affaiis  it 
has  t>ecome  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  strength  of  our  armed  forces  is  not 
only  a  protection  of  cur  own  sectirity 
but  a  real  deterrent  to  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor. 

To  help  protect  our  land  from  powftiie 
sneak  air  attacks,  the  House  and  Uic 
Senate  passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  Public  Law  No.  30  a  l>ill  autfaorHInc 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  hmd-lMaed 
air-warning  and  control  installations  to 
form  a  radar  network  screen. 
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TIM  Ooacr«M.  In  Fubtte  U«  No.  M.  tu- 
Ititrlmt  A  lolni  lonf-rtnf*  fuldcd^mu- 
ill«  provlnc  f round  to  provtdi  fMUliloi 
•nd    porfftttnf    modtrn 


ipon» 

tyti  And  nan  of  our  AiUMd  MTV* 
tfM  thTMflMMt  ih«  world  i»  th«  CoDtrftl 
Ini«ulf«M  A§9ney.  «nd  tlM  Noum  and 
B«fMito  i^t*d  Into  Public  Law  No  110  th« 
MMiur*  d«flnin«  lh«  aitluf  AOd  fljiUif 
Mm  Auihonty  of  im*  irttal  MWir. 

An  HtoltrM  MOP  Wft«  th«  MIMtSMflt  of 
Public  LMP  Mi^  ail  which  provMcd  (or 
MilfltayiM  of  the  •rm«d  ••rvioM.  Mil- 

ethc  povcra  of  the  ttMsrcUry  of  Do* 
M   and    ••narAlly   ■iroomllnlni    for 

grttMf    tmUMW    MMT    WlMl«    MOCMO 

Boui  bronehoc  of  tho  ConflfOM  hove 
MMMd  0  biii  flxinc  llM  OMlPOcitHm  Mi4 
•IfMiffth  Of  the  Arm?  m4  tno  Air  Porco 
with  tonotc  Amendment*  romAlninf  to 
bo  OMMliMtd  bf  Um  Houoo. 

TlM  Omumm  hti  InoroMod  the  au- 
thorMAtlon  for  ad  MporlmcnUl  tub* 
mAflne  procram. 

The  HoUM  hAJ  pAieed  And  the  BenAte 
Armed  Bertloee  Committee  hat  reporUd 
A  bUl  InertAslnf  military  pay 

A  construction  program  for  operations 
buildings  and  houitaf  for  personnel 
Along  the  fAT-flung  AlodCA  oooununicA- 
Uons  system  Is  Authorized  In  sepArste 
bills  pAssed  by  the  House  And  the  SenAte 
And  remAlnlng  to  be  Adjusted. 

The  House  hAs  received  from  the 
Senate  a  OMMure  Authorizing  construc- 
tion of  imigwnlf  wind  tunnels  and  an 
engineering  center,  and  the  SenAte  has 
on  Its  calendar  a  House- approved  bill 
establishing  a  new  uniform  code  of  mili- 
tary jxisUce  for  all  branches  of  the  armed 
ienrices. 

The  problem  of  our  Internal  defenses 
■ITf***^  tbm  Infiltration  of  enemy  agents 
luM  been  tAckled  in  bills  reported  And  on 
the  calendars  in  both  House  and  Senate 
to  bolster  our  laws  agalnat  aniionAge  and 
Mdttkm.  to  stiffen  the  panaltlnA  and  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  for  such 

Tbo  Pooh  has  passed  and  the  Senate 
bas  repcrted  a  bill  which  prohibits 
plekoiing  of  the  courts — a  favorite  sub- 
firilve  derlce  of  the  Communists  in  ef- 
forts to  weaken  the  authority  of  our 
judiciary. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
nported  a  bill  to  tighten  control  and 
snpenrlsion  over  alieiu  awAlting  deporta- 
Uon. 

AMB  SOCIAL 


The  Bfhty-flrst  Congress  took  an 
epoch-making  step  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  when  it  enacted  Public  Law 
No.  171.  a  new  national  housing  law  pro- 
viding for  construction  of  810.000  dwell- 
ing imlts  In  the  next  6  years.  This  $308.- 
000.000  progrAm  will  be  financed  over  40 
years.  It  also  authorized  1 1.500 .000. 000 
In  Federal  aid  to  communities  for  slum 
clearance,  for  a  farm -housing  program 
of  direct  loans  and  grants,  and  for  hous- 
ing mtflrr**  The  law  gives  preference 
to  vetonaa  and  families  of  deceased  vet- 


erans. 

The  House  has  also  passed,  and  the 
Senate  has  on  its  calendar.  H.  R.  8070.  to 
pcwride  for  flnaaelBf  of  ttaa  housing  pro- 
gram through  tho  Bortcage  Insurance 
authority  of  the  PHA  And  the  RFC.   This 


bUl  AtM  provtdot  for  dtspoial  of  tompo- 
rary  war  housing  and  sncourAgot  hotu- 
Ing  construction  at  overcrowded  cduOA- 

tlonal  inatltutloni 

An  additional  00,000  housing  unlU  will 
bo  constructed  at  Army,  Navy,  And  Air 
force  bases  throughout  the  UnlUd 
•tatos  UAdor  other  legislation  approved 
by  tho  Mouse  and  SonaU  and  Micned  by 
tho  rrostdent  an  Public  Law  No  ail 

Fending  final  enaotmofil  if  Iho  Nous- 
Ing  nnance  Act,  we  havt  prwMod.  by 
joint  resolution,  (or  authoHlT  •<  Um 
asenriaa  to  contlnus  to  irtiure  mortgages, 
KarUer  m  the  session  the  Congress  had 
alroMf  provuioi  for  fonimuanoe  of  rent 
eontrol  with  a  looAl^opMon  (tature, 

The  Mouse  has  pMoo4  and  sent  to  the 
•enau  K.  II  MCI  providing  for  a  deooA- 
niat  housing  census  to  maintain  a  oen* 
■tant  inventory  of  housing  needs. 

The  Hotise  OawlMn  on  Wayi  and 
Means  afur  long  tad  otreful  study  has 
reported  a  bill  to  gstond  the  coverage 
And  inereAse  the  benefits  under  the  old* 
Age  survivors  And  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Approximately  IIJMJM  persons  will 
become  beneflclArtes  under  thu  bill  In 
Addition  to  the  35.000.000  now  covered  by 
soclAl  security.  The  AverAge  old-Age 
benefits  would  be  Increased  from  $26  to 
$40  per  month.  The  bill  Also  permlU 
higher  part-time  earnings  and  provides 
for  temporary  and  permanent  disability 
insurance. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  a  bill  continuing  for  1  year  Fed- 
eral aid  for  schools  with  war-swelled 
populations  and  for  education  of  chil- 
dren on  Federal  reservations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House  Labor 
Committee  has  been  unable  to  agree  on 
the  $300,000,000  Senate- passed  bill  for 
Federal  aid  to  schools,  but  we  have  every 
confidence  that  such  a  bill  will  be  en- 
acted Into  law  before  the  Eighty-first 
Congre.ss  has  terminated  its  service. 

The  Congress  has  provided  a  special 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  crippled 
children.  In  addition  to  regular  annual 
grants  to  States,  to  meet  emergency 
needs  resulting  from  the  polio  epidemic 
and  lack  of  hospital  facilities. 

Also,  by  House  Joint  re.soiutlon.  an  ap- 
propriation was  authorized  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  National  Employ 
the  Handicapped  Week. 

A  House  committee  has  reported  and 
the  Senate  has  paaeed  similar  bills  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  aid  program  for  hospi- 
tal construction,  and  the  House  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate  a  measure  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  local  public-health  units. 

A  long-range  program  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Tribes 
has  been  approved  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

bsoaoanuatiom 
A  vast  program  of  reorganization  of 
the  whote  cneutlve  esUbllstaoMBt  of  the 
Oovemownt  In  the  Interests  of  eoooomy 
and  efficiency  Is  sJreAdy  under  WAy  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  this  Congreea. 

The  House  nuy  well  be  proud  of  this 
momentous  achievement  which  began 
with  enactment  of  Public  Law  106  grant- 
ing the  President  authority  to  reorgan- 
ise the  various  departments  and 


The  program  now  on  Its  way  to  reality 
is  In  line  with  recommendations  of  tho 
Hoover  Commlulon  to  sfTect  savings  esti- 
mated at  several  blUlons  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  to  Improve  the  operations  of 
the  Oovernment  by  elimination  of  dupli- 
cative and  overlapping  function* 

Of  the  flrst  seven  plana  •ubmltti'd  to 
the  Cnngresa,  subject  to  rejection  within 
fO  dsy«  by  ellher  branch,  the  Mouse 
gave  Its  tacit  approval  to  all,  the  tenaio 
fffioounf  ono,  that  providing  for  ertt« 
Umi  of  •  DMortmont  of  Welfare,  The 
six  plans  which  became  ofteotlve  Au- 
gust 19,  will  atrengthen  the  Labor  Do- 
partment  by  transferrin!  to  It  the  Bu- 
reau of  employment  lecurltr,  the  Vet- 
trans'  Placement  Service  Board,  and  tho 
Federal  Advisory  Council'  They  will  per- 
mit reorisnlsatton  and  modernliation  of 
the  Post  OfRce  Department,  the  transfer 
of  the  National  Security  Council  and  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  to  tho 
Ixecutlve  OfUce  of  the  President,  The 
functions  of  both  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Maritime  Commission 
will  be  overhauled  and  reallned.  And, 
the  Public  Roads  agenclee  will  be  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Plan  No.  8.  to  unify  the  armed  forces 
under  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  will  be- 
come effective  next  month  unless  re- 
jected by  either  House.  The  deadline  Is 
60  days  from  July  18.  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted, later  than  the  other  plans.  But 
the  substance  of  this  plan  has  in  effect 
already  been  authorized  by  specific 
legislation. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  by  separate 
legislation  had  already  authorized  a  re- 
organization of  the  State  Department, 
establishing  clearer  lines  of  authority 
and  Integrating  the  Foreign  Service 
more  directly  Into  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  E>epartment.  This  Is 
Public  Law  No.  73. 

In  another  enactment.  Public  Law  No. 
152.  the  Congress  has  created  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  merging 
Into  a  single  agency  the  functions  of 
supply,  records  management,  and  the 
administration,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  buildings. 

In  addition,  the  House  has  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  will  re- 
lieve the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  burdensome  routine  duties  by  author- 
izing him  to  delegate  certain  tasks  to 
other  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  salaries  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
have  been  Increased  In  conformity  to 
the  great  responsibilities  of  their  respec- 
tive offices — this  was  provided  for  under 
Public  Law  No.  2.  Increases  for  various 
other  executives  are  provided  In  a  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  repcrted  In  the 
Senate.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  public 
service  more  attractive  to  able  men  and 
to  lessen  the  competition  of  private  in- 
dustry for  their  services. 

THI  NATIONAL  SCONOkfT 

Millions  of  American  families  who  rent 
their  homes  were  afforded  protection  by 
the  15  months'  extension  of  the  rent- 
control  law  authorized  by  this  Congresa. 
and  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  housing  situation.    At  the  same 
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tlMC.  prwUkn  WM  mUt  for  Uv'fti  mv. 
tramtnti  to  dMontrel  thtir  own  nrrM, 

Th«  Mport  oonlrot  Authority  of  tht 
Prtitd«nt,  whl«ll  wouin  r^thrrwlM  hnvt 
Mplr«d.  WM  MlMKl'Ml  ill  li'KliiUUon 
PiMtd  vy  thr<  Hniikfi  Mrxl  lli*  Mmnli  nrid 
ttfntd  by  ttif  >'tr<lrtrtit  N«  I*  ililh    Iaw  U, 

Thin  Cnritt''««  mi-<i  F'ti>'A<'i  ih#  au* 
thorlty  of  '  '  ''"  I'I-m'  <"  mi.kr  vMinn- 
iAry  Airvciii! !  '  »fT'<ii!ii:  iiaiini'^tiik- 
ilen.  Invtntory  '  'ot,  tnd  np^cutftiivf 
tfAdini  in  nwmr^'""  whl'>>  t»i.i<nlly 
ftiffcl  tht  flflttl  tlvtni,  '1)«  1'^  ><tw 
MiMltfl  llM  FrtiMMM'l  pewtr  to  "nrcrnf 

ftMh  votwMirf  Hrmmmu  thrm.irt.  Mrp. 
iMnb«f  N  #r  tMi  fMMT,  and  m  "  ",ri. 
ttnu»i  th«  volunt»ry*ifrMm»ni  mitihod 
of  priority  ■JloMUon  of  toy  m*tfrlftl«  to 
ihort  luppiy. 

Tht  ftttttiodty  of  th«  OovommoBi  lo 
eonirol  Importi  of  fftU,  oiu.  rioo.  oiitf  Hot 
produeta  wm  eontlnutd  In  Publlo  Law 
lft6,  and  control  over  tin  »nd  tin  prod- 
uct«  wa«  extended  in  Public  Law  153 

The  KouM  ha«  paaeed  and  tent  to  the 
Senate  H.  R.  2734,  which  plug*  a  loop, 
hole  In  the  antitrust  laws  by  prohibiting 
acqulaltlona  or  mergers  by  purchase  of 
aaaeta  of  one  corporation  by  another  If  It 
•tlflet  competition  or  tends  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

Passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
now  In  conference  Is  a  bill  to  legalize  the 
baslng-point  pricing  system  in  instances 
where  it  is  not  In  conflict  with  the  antl- 
tnist  laws. 

The  House  has  on  Its  calendar  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  aid  to  States  and  local 
governments  for  advance  planning  of 
public  works.  This  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  shelf  of  projects  for  use  in  the 
event  of  a  recession. 

Serving  that  same  purpose,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  already  enacted 
Into  Public  Law  105  authority  for 
planning  and  purchase  of  sites  for  new 
Federal  public  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,000.  and,  for  modernization  of 
existing  structures  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $30,000,000. 

The  House  has  psissed  and  a  Senate 
committee  has  reported  a  bill  to  suspend 
for  another  year  import  duties  on  scrap 
metal,  except  aluminum. 

LABOS 

The  Hoase  has  passed  a  fair  labor 
standards  bill  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  to  75  cents  an  hour  and  extending 
Its  provisions  to  cover  additional  groups 
of  workers.  This  bill.  H.  R.  5856.  is 
scheduled  for  early  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  has  passed  and  the  Senate 
has  reported  a  bill  to  liberalize  compen- 
sation benefits  to  Government  employees 
Injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of  duty. 

Much-needed  clarification  of  the 
overtime  pay  provisions  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor SUndards  Act  has  been  accomplished 
In  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  now  Public  Law  No.  177. 

For  civilian  Government  employees, 
the  Congress  has  increased  the  travel 
allowance  in  Pubhc  Law  No.  92. 

Sick  leave,  promotions,  and  other 
working  conditions  of  postal  employees 
are  adjusted  in  H.  R.  4495.  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Also  reported  and  now  on  the  House 
calendar  U  H.  R  378  which  requires 
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yftllroftdi  to  tnitati  and  maintain  eeriatti 
oonmunlcatlon  •yatema  for  th«  tafety 
of  employaaa  and  pa«Mn|eri. 

ThU  KoUM  wae  uoaMt  to  if  ree  on  a 
•atufaetory  lobot'iiwaioimnt  rtiaiteM 
bill  to  ytiMoe  th»  Taft-Hartley  A«t.  to 
the  reflfol  of  all  who  dealrc  to  tee  euoh 
relationa  itotofllMd  for  tHo  iMnoflt  of  the 
national  eiiMMy  a«  •  whole. 


etoiM   and 
Mo,  19ft. 


Ilt't/LTVIIR 

The  fftfiMn  of  the  Nation  are  aeeured 
of  adequate  erop  etoraie  epMO  ae  •  ft- 

itiu  of  the  action  of  thin  OonfroM.  Vn* 
der  the  Mil  paaeod  by  thia  Koum.  ap- 
proved by  the  fenate,  and  elfned  Into 
PtiMle  Uw  Mo,  •».  tho  ohartor  of  the 
OoMMOiMf  Orodll  Corporation  wa«  re- 
vlaod  to  ponail  H  lo  provido  tho  Boeoe- 
eary  iraln  Horaif  faetUUet  and  to  oi- 
ehanie  lurpluf  eommodltlei  for  itratetie 
and  critical  matortaU. 

The  Hoiuo  baa  approfod  a  bill  for  eon- 
tlRMlaf  priiMit  prlce-iupport  level*  for 
farm  preduote  for  another  year  and  thli 
laaue  Ii  before  the  BenaU  Agriculture 
Committee, 

The  crop-inaurance  program  has  been 
continued  and  Ita  provisions  broadened 
to  cover  additional  commodities  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  No.  268. 

Disaster  loans  to  farmers  from  a  $44,- 
000,000  revolving  fund  are  authorized 
under  another  enactment  of  this  Con- 
gress. Public  Law  No.  38. 

Among  the  earliest  actions  of  the 
House  was  the  initiation  of  measures  for 
emergency  relief  required  as  a  result  of 
western  blizzards.  These  became  Public 
Laws  No.  3  and  No.  5. 

The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  authorizing  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  to  make  loans 
for  construction  of  nu-al  telephone  lines. 

The  House  has  also  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  repealing  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  passed 
and  agreed  in  conference  on  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  national  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  for  cotton  production. 

TCT^UNS 

The  House  has  voted  to  liberalize  pen- 
sions to  veterans,  widows,  and  surviving 
children  of  veterans,  and  this  bill,  H.  R. 
4617.  is  in  Senate  committee. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  auto- 
mobiles for  crippled  veterans. 

The  rates  of  payment  lor  presumed 
service-connected  disabilities  would  be 
Increased  to  100  percent  under  H.  R. 
5598.  approved  by  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate. 

Patent  rights  held  by  World  War  H 
veterans  would  be  protected  under  an- 
other bill  passed  by  the  House  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate. 

A  House  committee  has  favorably  re- 
ported a  bill,  H.  R.  5965.  authorizing 
construction  of  Veterans"  Administration 
facilities  to  iMt)vide  for  an  additional 
16.000  beds. 

This  Congress  has  enacted  and  the 
President  has  signed  a  law  permitting 
payment  to  veterans  of  retroactive  bene- 
fits withheld  during  hospitalization — 
Public  Law  No.  194 — and  extending  the 
time  for  filing.  In  certain  cases,  for  pen- 


The  entenaion  of  rational  power  de- 
velopment and  roolamaUoB  projeete  ii 
grovided  l»  Hm  yiptfaf  MpiprHilw 
ui  of  tho  DiiNMfjiMil  9fmk  mtrtm 

wiHOh  hae  booo  OMMlod  MMO  lawi 

The  Noueo  haa  paaiid  tad  aoal  !• 

the  senate  tho  m  autlUflUM  WaiHii' 

wide  improvoMomi  In  ftvan  and  har- 

hara  and  flood>ooiilMl  walaoli. 

BoNi  HowM  of  OanfTiii  have  ap« 

R>ved  and  the  ^eeldent  haa  fifnod 
bile  Law  No.  IT,  giving  fldoral  ap- 
proval to  iho  oompaoi  botwoon  ttotoa 
along  tho  ColoraiP  JUftft  and  vwmo 

Law  Mo,  M,  tho  OOMMft  bg|W««>n  •lMl*i 

along  the  ArbansM  JUvor. 

The  Kouee  hac  approvod  and  a  nen- 
ate  commlttoo  haa  rtMriod  a  btii  au- 
thorlUnf  anpanaion  of  llio  Polaom  Dam 
prolool  ae  a  aiop  toi  tho  development  of 
tho  American  River  Baeln  in  California. 

•taliar  aotton  luM  baan  taken  by  the 
Rooao  on  oanalrnoMon  or  irrigation 
canals  to  serve  the  Itocramento  Valley  ae 
part  of  the  Central  Valley  project  In  the 
same  State, 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
approved  a  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  the  Weber  Basin  project.  Utah,  for  ir- 
rigation, water  supply,  flood  control,  and 
hydroelectric  power  for  that  area. 

The  House  haa  approved  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  River  reclamation 
project  in  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

Both  branches  of  the  Congress  have 
approved  a  bill  now  in  conference  which 
Increases  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in 
cooperative  programs  for  prevention  of 
forest  fires. 

The  House  has  before  it.  reported  from 
committee,  bills  to  encourage  produc- 
tion of  strategic  minerals  and  metals. 
Similar  bills  have  been  reported  in  the 
Senate. 

A  5-year  program  of  public  works  con- 
struction for  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  invohlng  an  expenditure 
of  $70,000,000,  has  been  enacted  into 
Public  Law  No.  264. 

Construction  of  public  and  private 
housing  in  Alaska  is  encouraged  in  Pub- 
lic Law  52,  which  makes  available  $15.- 
000,000  for  FHA  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
House  approved  H.  R.  940  for  construc- 
tion of  a  $21,500,000  hydroelectric  project 
at  Eklutna,  Alaska. 


Carton  Nomination  and  Committee  Ap- 
proval Heartening  to  Independent  Bosi- 
nesi  of  Entire  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OV  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Thursday,  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Literstate  and  Porei^^n 
Commerce  has  approved  President  Tru- 
man's nomination  of  John  Carson  to  be 
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ft  member  o(  the  fMenl  Tnde  Com- 
uttmion. 

I  have  known  John  Canon  for  21  years. 
H«  Is  aa  American  clUimt  of  the  highest 
tjpe.  I  have  never  known  a  more  un- 
Mlflfth.  public- spirttfed  penon  in  mj  Ufe. 
Be  Is  an  intelligent^  ahle  man,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  person  who  would  make 
a  bettor  member  of  that  Commission 
than  he.  It  is  my  prediction  that  he  will 
render  owtsf  ndtng  service,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman,  the  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  be  proud  of  the  way  that  he  per- 
forms the  duties  of  his  office.  He  does 
not  hate  anybody.    He  will  give  big  busi- 

as  well  as  Uttie  business,  a  square 
He  will  perform  the  duties  of  his 

fairly  and  impartially.    At  the  .^^ame 
time  he  realises  the  importance  of  inde- 
,  particularly  small  bu5l- 

aod  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will 
five  an>  encouragement  to  monopolies 
and  trusts;  but  on  the  other  hand,  will 
properly  enforce  the  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Trade  Comois- 
skm.  since  I  know  that  he  believes  tai 
these  laws. 

In  the  Farmers  Union  Herald  August  8. 
1949.  there  was  an  article  by  Jerry  Voor- 
his  concerning  John  Carson.  Jerry 
Voorhis  is  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
many  terms  from  California.  Mr.  Voor- 
bls  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  col- 
iMflues  for  his  intelligent  efforts  and 
ability.  Mr.  Voorhis  has  something  to 
saj  about  Mr.  Carson  in  this  statement 
that  I  believe  Members  of  Congre&s  would 
be  interested  ta  knowing. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 


tATtOH    SBOWa 

orroamoM 


(By  Jerry  VoorhU.  ezecutlTe  aecrtt&ry. 
Ooopvattw  LaagiM) 

la  MTly  AprU  PrMldent  Tntnum  aent  tiM 
aomlnation  of  Jobn  Caraoo  to  b«  a  ffh'ip^ftf 
ot  tb«  F«<ler«i  Trad*  OommlMton  to  tbs 
Cnitcd  8tatM  Senate  for  conflrinatioa. 

Tbcra  baa  baao  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
any  unprejudiced  ctudent  of  government 
that  John  Carson  la  the  very  tort  of  man  the 
VTC  needs  In  Ita  buatneaa.  Canon  knows  his 
■swnilw;  ha  knows  tba  dangar  of  monop- 
oly to  any  democratic  natloa:  be  haa  an  tn- 
aau  davotkm  to  the  baste  ideals  of  hla  cotui- 
try;  be  la  a  man  of  natural  good  wUl. 

Had  the  Senate  baen  leXt  alone  to  make  Ito 
own  decision.  John  Carson  sKHild  have  been 
eondrmad  in  short  order.  Oenarally  speak- 
ing, the  flsnata  1*  tneltned  to  "go  slough  with 
Praaldacitlai  appolBtmenta  uni«M  vlforoias 
oppoaltkm  artaaa. 

Well,  in  thta  case  vlgoroua  oppcaltlon  did 
arlae.  for  the  staple  reason  that  some  people 
were  afraid  Careon  would  make  too  effective 
a  member  oC  the  PTC — from  tba  standpoint 
of  ths  big  moDopoUes.  Pulton  Lsvls  led  the 
•Maek.  and  tba  IfTKA  handled  the  campaign. 
A  list  of  the  wltnaasaa  appearing  against 
Carson  and  a  comparison  with  the  list  of 
antlcooperatlve  wltnaaaaa  before  the  Ways 
and  MSaaa  f^nwftfs  tn  1047  laavaa  no  douM 
that  NTKA  la  tba  oanter  and  oora  o(  the 
oppoattlon  to  this  nomtnatloa. 

Tba  fUMtlnn  was  ralaad— or  at  lasst  it  was 
strongly  Implied — as  to  whether  anyone  eon- 
Dccted  with  cooparatlvea  ought  to  be  eon- 
stdved  for  a  postUow  with  tba  Federal  Oov- 
sr—awnt.  NoiM  of  tba  Senators  would,  of 
SOMBS.  adStH  thia  B«t  it  waa  aoDetheleee 
tbs  snhsfiMW  of  a  lot  of  arguments  against 
•siilnsattOB  of  Mr.  Cbraon. 

Wa  tald  tba  eommlttee  the  story. 

we  polated  out  that  a  nuui 
ttlvcs  la  nscsassitly  a  i 
to  tba  general  public  interest  of  the 


cw  oo-ov       ^ 


Unltsd  flfeatea.  to  true 

to  democracy  in  every  sense  of  that  word. 

If  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commaree  approves  the  nomination, 
a  signtflcant  victory  for  the  forcea  of  genu- 
ine da—ocracy  will  have  bean  won.  If  they 
vote  it  down— ds  tf  the  Saaata  itaelf  def  eata 
it  later — we'll  Jost  bava  to  aeore  one  more 
victory  for  the  reactionary  foreea  which  have 
beaten  the  people's  interest  a  good  many 
times  before. 

But  whichever  way  the  vote  goea  there  are 
some  Important  leaaoaa  to  be  laamad.  The 
first  is  that  Members  of  Coogresa  are  nacea- 
sarliy  in  the  business  of  conforming.  Few 
of  them  want  to  oppoee  cooperatives:  and 
almost  every  one  of  them  professes  his  belief 
in  them.  But  neither  do  they  want  to  be 
against  other  Important  groups  in  their  dis- 
tricts— the  lltUe-busineaa  men,  for  example. 
This  U  why  the  one  question  in  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  most  Inter- 
ested was  whether  cooperatives  were  likely 
to.  or  whether  they  aimed  to.  take  over  all 
the  business  of  the  country. 

We  read  the  statement  of  purpoee  from  the 
league's  handbook,  which  says  "tiie  purpose 
and  objective  of  tba  Ooopcrative  League  is 
the  growth  of  eooparatkm  and  cooperative 
business  enterprise  to  a  point  where  the  peo- 
ple's own  business,  accounting  for  perhaps 
15  or  20  percent  of  Important  lines  of  com- 
merce, r  ;n  become  an  eaeetlve  balance  wheel 
of  a  Just  and  truly  free  aeooomy." 

Open-mindad  flaaatoi-s  unquestionably  un. 
derstood  that  ooopat stives  stand  for  freedom 
for  everybody  and  that  tlMy  are  good  medi- 
cine—even  for  their  compeUtors. 

But  the  second  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  Carson  hearings  la  that  there  are  power- 
ful enemlee  of  eooperatlvea  and  of  the  plain 
people  who  are  not  open-minded.  They  will 
fight  with  every  weapon  to  push  cooperators 
Into  the  category  of  second-class  dtisens. 
ineligible  for  public  offlce  or  poeltlons. 

Against  that  sort  of  opposition,  contrary 

It  Is  to  every  tenet  of  true  American  Ideals, 
cooperatives  of  every  sort  and  kind  must 
close  ranka— and  fight  back.  Our  enemies 
will  have  raaourcea  of  money,  position,  and 
access  to  controlled  channels  c'  influencing 
public  opinion  which  we  caimot  expect  to 
match.  But  there  Is  one  resource  which  we 
can  pit  against  them  and  beat  them  in  the 
long  run  That  reaource  la  people — people 
adequately  Informed  aa  to  where  their  own 
real  Interest  liar,  peopla  armed  with  the 
truth. 


Ad<ires<  by  Hon.  Aadrew  ^.  ScWppcl,  of 
Kansas,  at  the  OU  Isdastry'i  Ninetieth 
Birthday  Celebratioo 


XZTIN6ION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

ov  mnfavLVAiru 
IV  TH«  SENATE  OF  TH«  UMll'BJ  STATB 

Tuesday.  August  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Ute  Appendix  of  the  Racoso  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  ScHoarrBi.]  on  the  occasion  of  the 
oil  industry's  ninetieth  anniversary  cele- 
bration at  the  Drake  Wei]  Memorial 
Park.  TitusvUle.  Pa.,  on  August  27.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaootB, 
as  follows: 


I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  and 
you  the  pride  and  intpu-sUun 
on  (ucb  an  occaalon  as  this. 


wltb 
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I  see  here  at  thIa  luncheon  gathering  : 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  in 
other  yeara — men  who  have  been  aasoclated 
with  the  oil  businees  serosa  this  continent, 
many  from  my  mldcontlnent  area.  Tou 
have  come  to  pay  trlbuu  and  participate  In 
this  Inspiring  event,  the  oU  Industry's 
ninetieth  birthday,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  memory  of  a  man.  Col.  X.  L.  Drake,  who 
dared  to  do  wtuit  others  fsUed  to  see  or  to 
comprehend  at  that  time. 

We  are  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  waa 
responsible  for  Initiating  a  great  Industry, 
for.  make  no  mistake  at>out  it.  oil  has  played 
a  vast,  far-reaching  role  in.  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  gtatea — a  role 
that  should  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  anyone  working  in  this  gigantlo 
American  enterprise. 

I  for  one  deem  It  a  privilege  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremonies  at  the  Drake 
shrine  this  morning,  and  to  comment  briefly 
at  thta  luncbeon.  I  come  from  Kansas,  one 
of  the  oil-producing  Statea  of  the  mldcontl- 
nent area  and  to  many  of  you  a  part  of  the 
great  Southwest.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
through  the  past  years  to  have  worked  with, 
and  been  associated  with,  oil  men.  I  have 
come  to  learn  of  tbetr  hopes,  some  of  their 
troubles,  and  aspirations. 

That  broad  and  mighty  lectlon  of  our 
country  known  as  the  Southwest  is  abun- 
dsntly  endowed  with  oil  and  gas.  Its  value  in 
petroleum  axul  petroleum  products  dtiring 
1948  alone  was  greater  than  all  the  gold  and 
silver  mined  in  these  United  Statea  of  ours 
since  early  colonial  days. 

The  more  you  know  about  this  oil  indtia- 
try  of  ours,  its  products  and  Its  operations, 
tba  mora  faadnating  it  becomea.  and  the 
more  respect  you  have  for  its  record  cf 
achievements. 

All  of  us  know  that  Col.  Edwin  L.  Drake 
founded  the  Industry  in  1859  when  he  opened 
the  first  petroleum  well  not  far  from  thla 
spot  where  we  now  are  gathered.  The  beau- 
tiful museum,  the  memorial  park,  the  esact 
replica  of  which  stands  over  the  first  well— > 
all  theae  bear  tribute  to  his  memory  and  his 
place  In  blatory. 

What  we  did  this  morning,  and  what  we 
are  doing  now.  are  further  iiomage  to  this 
courageoua  man  who  came  out  of  the  East, 
and  despite  the  ridicule  of  the  frontiersmen. 
drilled  the  Nation's  first  commercial  oU  wclL 

To  orient  ouraeives.  to  realize  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  times,  let's  be  retrospective  for 
a  moment  and  consider  tlMse  iUstorlcai  dsta 
In  1860  the  United  SUtes  was  at  beat  a 
third-class  power  of  only  33  Statea  and  a 
population  of  approximately  30,000,000;  for 
the  most  part  life  was  an  Isolated  afiais 
for  everyone  l>eyond  the  conflnes  of  the 
larger  dtles;  transportation  was  lUnlted. 
erratic,  and  arduous  at  best;  there  were  no 
highways  or  luxuries  such  as  we  have  today. 

The  IfOrse  telegraph  system  was  ttlil  a 
comparatively  new  gadget;  telephones  were 
unheard  of;  the  Civil  War  had  not  yet  burst 
upon  the  struggling  yoimg  American  Re- 
put>lic.  but  tiM  ominous  clouds  were  gather- 
ing; Indians  and  buffalo  sUU  roamed  tbs 
western  plains,  and  the  man  whom  the 
future  was  to  know  as  Buffalo  Bill  was  a 
small  boy  of  14;  Ctister  8  last  gtsnd  at  Little 
Big  Horn  was  17  jrears  in  the  future:  Titus- 
vUle Itself  was  virtually  an  outpont  of  clvU- 
laaUon  wboae  population  conaiated  of  only 
lad  sasortcd  souls. 

Drake's  discovery  here  at  TitusvUle,  in  a 
sparsely  settled  section  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
cipitated history's  first  oil  boom  and  started 
•  wave  of  exploration.  dlsco>ery,  and  inven- 
tion which  literally  caUpulted  the  United 
Statea  Into  the  leadership  of  the  world. 
The  plooeers  of  the  oU  industry  spread  out 
from  the  Pennsylvania  fieida  like  a  great 
wave.  Within  the  next  10  years  they  had 
discovered  oU  in  Ohio.  New  York.  West  Vlr- 
glnU.  Kansaa.  Kentucky,  Ccdorado,  Tennee- 
aee.  and  Wyoming. 

In  far-away  Callfcmia  tlie  oil  fever  mads 
Itaelf   felt   in   the   early    18U)'s.   but   It   waa 


not  xuitU  1875  that  Pico  No.  4  gave  the  State 
its  first  real  commercial  production.  Wlld- 
cattlng  was  on  in  earnest,  and  In  the  years 
that  preceded  the  turn  of  the  century  big 
discoveries  were  made  at  such  fields  as 
Coallnga,  Calif.;  Nacogdoches,  Tex.;  Pre- 
donia,  Kans.;  Lima,  Ohio;  Corslcana,  Tex.; 
and  Dewey-Bartlesvllle,  Okla. 

Courageous,  adventurous  oil  men  carried 
the  torch  of  civilization  north,  east,  south, 
and  west.  Gamblers  for  big  stakes  they  were. 
In  1901  the  granddaddy  of  the  Titans  came 
roaring  in  down  Texas  way.  That  was  Spln- 
dletop,  and  the  75,000  to  100,000  barrels  a 
day  that  gushed  up  from  Captain  Lucas'  well 
electrified  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  trail  of  explora- 
tion and  development  blazed  by  the  men  of 
oU  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  States.  They 
opened  new  frontiers  everywhere.  They  set 
up  shop  in  even  the  most  remote  places,  and 
civilization  followed  their  train  in.  Their 
work  and  their  activities  Inspired  invention 
and  creatlveness. 

The  petroleum  which  they  supplied  in 
abundance  provided  the  energy  that  this 
country  needed  fc«-  its  physical  growth.  In- 
genious Americans  put  oil  to  work  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  From  petroleum  came  the  high 
quality  lubricants  which  the  Inventors  had 
needed  for  their  machines;  from  petroleum 
came  the  compact  fuel  that  was  needed  for 
the  internal-combustion  engines;  from  pe- 
troleum radiated  a  ceaseless  supply  of  light, 
heat,  and  power  for  a  lusty,  growing  America. 
In  later  years,  as  a  base  for  chemistry,  petro- 
leum has  opened  up  vistas  whose  horizons 
are  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  man. 
Through  the  years  petroleum  and  progress 
have  become  so  inseparably  intertwined  that 
the  words  are  virtually  synonymous. 

Like  all  men  and  industries,  oil  had  an  ex- 
uberant youth.  Gushers  sometimes  were  al- 
lowed to  fiow  uncontrolled;  fields  were  rav- 
aged to  get  the  most  out  of  them  In  the 
shortest  jKisslble  time;  wasteful  practices 
were  disregarded  in  many  places.  But  that's 
all  over  now.  These  things  are  all  things  of 
the  past. 

Special  riggings  like  Christmas  trees  were 
developed  to  control  wells  before  they  came 
In;  wells  were  spaced  to  give  optimum  drain- 
age of  a  field;  conservation  codes  and  prac- 
tices were  adopted,  and  production  allow- 
able* were  set  up  to  avoid  the  glutting  of 
markets  and  the  waste  of  petroleum  products. 
Many  restraints  were  self-imposed  by  oil 
men.  for  they  realized  that  oil  was  a  vital 
resource,  and  that  only  by  conservation  and 
proper  development  would  the  muscles  and 
sinews  of  a  growing  giant  In  America  be 
strengthened   with   each   passing  year. 

Unhamp)ered  by  restrictive  legislation,  the 
oil  men  have  shown  over  and  over  again 
that  they  can  keep  this  Nation  well  supplied 
with  all  the  products  of  petroleum  that  It 
needs.  This  is  the  American  heritage — the 
freedom  of  initiative  and  enterprise.  They 
have  kept  the  faith  through  the  years,  and 
like  all  good  public-spirited  citizens  they 
are  constantly   preparing   for  the  futtire. 

Today  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  American  free  economy.  It  is  hedged. 
to  »>e  sure,  by  Federal  and  State  law.  but 
only  to  promote  conservation  and  the  wel- 
fare of  small  business  and  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  the  public.  To  a  great  extent  it 
employs  Its  own  business  methods  and  goes 
Its  own  way. 

Supported  and  encouraged  by  those  oil- 
men who  believed  in  conservation  of  re- 
sources and  preservation  of  a  great  segment 
of  American  business,  the  States,  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government,  have  taken  the  lead 
In  the  field  of  proper  regulation.  This  is  as 
It  should  be. 

The  interstate  oil  compact  has  dramatized 
not  only  the  fact  of  State  sovereignty,  but 
^\mn  Its  need  and  sufficiency.  The  wlillng- 
neaa  of  the  individual  State  to  foUow  the 
CommUaion's   lead   and   to   work   harmoni- 


ously with  other  States  for  conservation,  ap- 
parently proves  that  Federal  control  is  un- 
necessary. 

A  quick  measuring  stick  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  oilmen's  credo  and  their  rate  of 
progress  is  the  Nation's  reservoir  of  proved 
reserves.  Back  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
the  Nation's  proved  reserves  totaled  6.700,- 
000.000  barrels;  official  reports  came  out  of 
Washington  that  at  the  raie  that  petroleum 
was  being  consumed  it  would  not  be  too  far 
in  the  future  when  the  reserves  would  be 
exhausted. 

Statements  like  that  didn't  bother  the  Na- 
tion's oilmen.  They  Just  kept  on  working. 
Each  year  the  production  rose  higher  and 
higher.  By  1948,  production  exceeded  2,000.- 
000,000  barrels.  And  what  of  the  reserves? 
Well,  they  went  up.  too.  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous drain  of  World  War  n  and  the 
demands  of  the  other  years,  the  oilmen  went 
ahead  and  discovered  so  much  oil  that  cur- 
rently the  proven  reserves  are  almost  28,000,- 
000.000  barrels  of  liquid  hydrocarlxans. 

And  that,  of  course,  doesn't  even  take  in 
the  new  phase  of  offshore  operations  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  other  places:  nor  the 
synthetic  program  through  which  great 
mountains  of  shale  can  be  converted  Into  oil 
for  our  wheels  and  wings. 

Through  the  years  the  petroleum  Industry 
has  grown  tremendously,  and  why  not?  For 
progress  begets  progress  and  growth  is 
Inevitable. 

Prom  the  single  company  which  was  In 
existence  for  the  drUling  of  the  Drake  well 
have  mushroomed  up  more  than  24,000  com- 
panies employing  approximately  1,500,000 
workers. 

You  men  in  oil  know  these  statistics  fairly 
well,  but  It  Is  still  surprising  to  the  average 
man  to  realize  the  scope  of  your  operations. 
To  serve  the  American  consumer,  the  in- 
dustry has  more  than  150,000  miles  of  pipe 
line  crisscrossing  the  Nation;  more  than  476 
tankers  and  2,400  barges;  more  than  100,000 
railroad  tank  cars  and  250,000  motor  vehi- 
cles, including  147,000  tank  trucks  and  tank 
trailers;  and  more  than  250,000  service 
stations. 

This  is  part  of  the  American  drama,  the 
story  of  American  success  and  progress  being 
told  over  and  again. 

The  story  of  oil  is  a  powerful  one,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  what  we  mean  by 
free  enterprise  and  what  free  enterprise 
means  to  us  and  to  our  country  under  a 
competitive  system. 

In  the  countries  across  the  sea  where  many 
governments  frown  on  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence; in  the  countries  where  the  hand  of 
state  is  heavy  and  restrictive,  there  Is  no 
parallel  to  the  American  story  of  oil:  nor  is 
there  any  parallel  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  whose  roots  are 
firmly  embedded  in  the  rock  of  freedom. 

The  i>art  that  the  oil  industry  has  played  in 
the  winning  of  two  world  wars  has  been  men- 
tioned so  frequently  that  it  needs  no  elalxira- 
tlon  today.  Every  thinking  person  realizes 
that  our  success  depended  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  unprecedented  quantities  of  oil. 
Our  victory  was  achieved  t>ecause  the  oil  in- 
dustry of  tlUs  country  gave  us  that  oU. 

But,  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  prone  to  lose 
sight  of  the  contributions  of  petroleum  in 
peacetime.  Stop  for  a  moment  to  reflect, 
upon  what  kind  of  civilization  we  would 
have  today  if  Colonel  Drake  had  not  made 
his  great  discovery  here  90  years  ago,  and  if 
we  had  never  found  oU  in  our  Nation.  We 
would  find  a  strange  picture  indeed.  Our 
standard  of  living  and  what  we  call  our 
American  way  of  life,  is  in  a  large  degree 
built  upon  the  availability  of  petroleum  and 
its  products.  The  motorcar,  the  truck,  the 
tractor,  and  the  Diesel  engine  loom  large  in 
our  economy  and  in  om-  society.  Our  cities 
could  not  attain  their  present  size  if  it  were 
not  for  oil.  New  York,  Chicago.  San  Pran- 
dsoo,  and  Los  Angeles  would  all  be,  of  neces- 


sity, sn\aller  in  an  appreciable  degree.  Some 
of  our  cities,  that  oU  has  built,  would  disap- 
pear fropa  the  map  entirely  or  would  tw  only 
whistle  stops. 

Quite  obviously  our  network  of  highways, 
which  reach  into  every  coimty  in  America, 
could  not  exist  and  would  not  be  needed  tf 
we  did  not  have  an  abundance  of  this  im- 
portant product.  The  whole  structure  of  our 
society  would  be  changed. 

But  even  this  doesn't  give  a  full  picture 
of  what  oil  has  done  tor  us.  How  many 
schools  and  great  universities  have  lieen  built 
from  the  dollars  which  petroleum  has  pro- 
duced? How  many  great  medical  centers  and 
hospitals?  How  many  churches  and  com- 
munity buildings? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Indtistry  which  can 
match  the  record  of  the  petroleum  indtistry 
In  the  amount  of  its  proceeds  which  have 
found  their  way.  through  tax  payments  in 
part,  but  through  voluntary  charitable  gifts 
In  a  great  degree,  Into  Institutions  and  facili- 
ties dedicated  to  public  enJo3mient  and  pub- 
lic betterment.  If  these  facilities  which 
have  l>een  built  by  charitable  donations  from 
oU  profits  were  to  be  wiped  out  overnight, 
our  country  would  be  Immeasurably,  poorer. 

Admittedly,  the  oil  business  has  been  one 
Involving  tremendous  risks.  It  has  received 
its  black  eyes.  In  some  Instances  it  has  de- 
served them.  But  no  man  can  seriously 
question  that  this  indtistry  has  lieen  a  tre- 
mendous force  for  good  and  for  the  l>eneflt 
of  us  all. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fitting  that  we  are  meeting 
here  in  Pennsylvania  for  another  reason. 
Many  States,  Including  my  own,  have  long 
since  outstripped  the  maximum  production 
that  Pennsylvania  ever  attained,  but  when 
we  ttirn  from  the  quantitative  to  the  quali- 
tative aspects,  the  Keystone  State  looms 
large.  It  is,  indeed,  fitting  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  borrowed  the  name  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  to  denominate  t'le  finest  pe- 
troleum tiiat  nature  gives. 

We  do  not  live  In  a  static  world.  The  last 
90  years  are  but  the  prelude  of  many  times 
90  to  come.  An  oil  which  was  l>orn  here,  and 
which  has  long  since  started  its  westward 
trek,  continues  into  the  future,  we  can  have 
for  it  no  greater  hope  than  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  make  the  brilliant  record  which  it 
has  already  started.  I  trust  and  I  believe 
that  the  men  of  this  industry  will,  if  given 
the  opportunity  under  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise,  nobly  and  progressively 
continue  to  serve  the  demands  and  the  best 
interests  of  all  Americans  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  today,  from  the 
original  site  of  the  Drake  well,  we  have 
looked  backward  90  years  to  a  time  when 
some  thought  that  greasy,  black  oil  wiilch 
fiowed  from  the  earth  would  amount  to  very 
little  because  they  had  no  vision. 

Little  did  men  of  that  day  envision  the 
10,000  and  more  uses  to  which  that  fiuid  and 
its  byproducts  could  be  put:  to  make  this 
world  of  ours  a  better  and  a  more  progressive 
place  in  which  to  live.  We  might  say  that 
It  had  to  go  through  the  crucible  of  fire  snd 
come  out  refined  In  its  many  rarefied  forms. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  America  in  the  last 
90  years.  Our  country  has  moved  from 
those  perilous  days.  We  have  experienced 
growing  pains.  Internal  hates,  hunger,  and 
the  privations  and  dislocations  of  wars.  We 
have  emerged  into  a  new  position  of  world 
leadership,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and 
may  we  as  trusted  citizens  of  our  beloved 
Nation  lift  otirselves  above  the  petty,  the 
sordid,  and  the  discordant  notes  of  the 
world,  to  newer  horizons  of  greater  respon- 
sibility. 

Let  us  pattern  our  future  upon  the  faith, 
resourcefulness,  and  energy  of  our  pioneer 
forefathers,  and  remember  that  the  God- 
fearing traditions  upon  which  America  has 
been  built  will  be  a  good  pattern  to  follow 
for  oiu-  future  tomorrows. 
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KXIXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


or 
IN  Tin  mVATK  OP  Tm  UMITID  8TA' 

Twudaw,  August  30  {.legialative  day  of 
Thurtdaw,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
AwwnfllT  of  the  Rscoas  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  30.  1949. 
entlttod  "Accent  on  Unity."  The  edito- 
rial Is  self-explanRtory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
a«  follows: 

AOCSMT  OM   UMITT 

TIM  trtal  IwUooiM  that  have  fUled  the  air 
■Inc*  th«  Brltlah-Amaiiean  eonferonce 
announce<l  are  baglnalng  to 
•ubatantlallty.  On*  to  that  pdltleal  a*  wall 
■•  aeonomlc  dtAcultlea  will  be  dtaeoHad. 
ber  to  that  thMc  dlfllcultlea  will  not  b* 
narrowly  aa  between  Britain  and 
but  broadly  aa  affecting  the  whole 
Atlantic  community.  Tbeae  notlona  aound 
aa  tf  the  confereea  Intend  to  have  a  thor- 
oughgoing exploration  Instead  of  a  look  for 
poxtltloea  till  the  tradtag  world  lettlea  down 
to  a  buyers'  market. 

There  waa  a  wrong  accent  In  the  admln- 
tatratlon  at  the  Marshall  plan  which  should 
be  the  ob)ect  lesaon  to  the  September  7  con- 
fataaa.  What  baa  been  Insured  by  the  Mar- 
■ball  plan  to  not  the  recovery  of  Ktuope  In 
tlM  WHom  ot  tha  reatoratlon  of  what  former 
BatJietaaf  MarahaTl  called  "a  working  econ- 
omy~  for  aDropa  MM  Ika  ankiMlaatton  and 
the  hoUdlag  up  at  m&pamf  aeoaoalea  for  tha 
■■Mana  of  Burope.  They  all  want  to  be  aelf- 
•afletent  In  agrteulturc:  they  all  want  their 
own  oil  reflncrtaa— their  own  steel  industries: 
and  Muaball  money  haa  bdpad  to  give  tha 
UBtrtea  thaaa  paraphernalia  of 
ince.  In  ao  doing  It  has  promoted 
Wltneaa  the  tntra-Bxiropean  argu- 
ment in  the  one,  or  Organization  of  Suro- 
■conomic  Cooperation,  the  allocating 
in  Parla  for  ICarahall  plan  appropria- 
tiona  Britain's  Implied  request  for  a  blggar 
slice  of  the  pie  has  evoked  some  harsh  wcrdi 
la  aoBtlnental  Europe  at  tha  expenae  of 
■rttain. 

The  development  of  autarchy,  or  separate 
I,  to  not  the  bargain  that  was  struck 
the  American  people  decided  to  finance 
tiM  Marshall  plan.  It  waa  certainly  not  the 
raaaon  that  thto  newspaper  backed  the  liar- 
shall  plan.  What  has  happened.  In  point  of 
fact,  to  directly  contrary  to  our  hopaa  and 
axpectatlona.  The  ruah  for  self-containment 
haa  stJoceeded  only  too  well,  and  Britain,  in 
particular,  appeara  to  have  been  digging  in 
behind  what  the  London  Otiaervar  eaUs  It 
"siege  economy" — an  economy  brtofttllig  with 
bilateral  agreements,  quotas,  an  Inconvertible 
CTirrency,  and  bulk  purchases  of  Government 
a^nctaa. 

Tha  aaoaa  separatiam  to  being  invited  In  tha 
ansa  program.  If  thto  country  subaldtaas 
a  BtiBltlona  Industry  In  rrance.  and  the  ttUa 
la  n«nch.  then  there  to  bound  to  be  envy 
aiwvbere.  Other  coon  tries  will  want  tha 
Ulillad  Statea  to  subaldtaa  an  arma  Industry 
within  their  kia#«a.  Thto  and  like  diffl- 
cultlaa  could  ba  avoMad  if  the  United  Sutas 
war*  to  pin  lU  poUey  to  principles  instead 
of  to  nations.  If,  for  instance,  a  firm  stand 
had  been  taken  for  unity  in  Europe,  the 
qucat  for  autarchy  would  act  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  riot  in  Boropa.  If  a  similar 
stand  were  talMi  •■  tha  tltla  to  arms  and 
arma  factories  Id  ■ttrO|>e-  Insisting  they  shaU 
b«    tntcmatlonal.    not    national— then    tha 


unifleatton  of  tha  military  dafanaa  d  Buropa 
Might  ba  aspadlted. 

We  trtiat  that  in  tha  forthoomtng  dlaetia- 
slona  tha  Amerlaaa  rtalagatM  will  ba  so 
gvMMl  by  these  conaiderationa.  On  tbs  po- 
Utleal  level  Europe  needa  to  understand,  for 
instance,  that  the  American  tradition,  let 
alooe  prudence  in  thto  changing  world,  to 
daad  sai  againat  rnirmlaltom  against  sub- 
sfaliiing  the  mania  for  fighting  reargxiard 
batUas  against  destiny.  It  to  scandalous  that 
Amartean  arms  have  hlUMrto  baan  uaed  in 
combating  unrest  In  Europe's  ootonlas.  II 
the  admlntotratlon  will  not  make  It  clear 
that  thto  kind  of  cooperation  to  Intolerable, 
Onngrasa  could  insure  that  It  wUl  not  happen 
again  by  attaching  a  declaration  of  intent 
to  lU  vote  for  MAP.  What  to  going  on  at 
Straabourg,  furthermore,  should  obtain  what 
It  haa  so  far  lacked — the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  the  United  SUtea.  Though  Stras- 
bourg to  a  talk  shop,  the  nations  are  talking 
of  setting  up.  In  place  of  or  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  purely  coordinating  agency  known  aa 
one.  a  permanent  economic  commission 
at  the  Consultative  Assembly,  so  as  to  con- 
sider a  Joint  attack  on  Europe's  dollar  defi- 
cit. Its  tariffs,  its  Inconvertible  currencies. 


LimiUtioa  of  Debate  ia  tke  United  States 
Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetdai/.  Aueust  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  CowcuaszoNAi.  Rec- 
okD  an  article  which  I  wrote  earlier  this 
year  for  the  law  quarterly  of  my  law 
school.  Temple  University  at  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  and  which  was  published  to- 
day. In  the  article  I  sought  to  present 
an  objective  discussion  of  the  Issues  and 
results  of  the  filibuster  In  the  Senate  this 
year  over  proposed  changes  In  our  rule 
governing  limitation  of  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 


unrrATioir  or  oaaATS  m  tks  OMrrzD  stai  _ 
axMATB — A  macuaaiOM  or  mx  tasucs   amb 

BXSULTa   OF   TMB   FATOTn.    1»4S    aXMATS   FOJ- 

BusTxa  ovaa  FZLaoaTxaiNo 
<By   Hon.  Ptuusas  J.  Mtoh,  United  SUtea 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania) 

There  are  numerous  dramatic  incklenta 
during  the  year  which  attract  capacity 
crowds  to  the  galleries  of  he  United  States 
Senate.  But  nothing  to  more  constotently 
effective  as  a  crowd  gatherer  than  a  Senate 
filibuster,  particularly  a  one-man  variety. 

Whenever  such  a  filibuster  to  launched  in 
tha  ^BsMta.  thouaands  of  tourMa.  and 
WaalrfagtanlMM  tso,  coum  streaaalBg  to  the 
Capitol  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
sometimes  to  stand  in  queuea  for  hours  be- 
fore finally  squeeatng  into  the  galleriea  for 
a  glimpse  of  tha  great  spectacle.  The 
spectacle,  most  often,  conslata  of  a  weary 
Senator,  half  leaning  against  the  elbow-high 
stack  of  books  on  hto  desk,  hto  feet  obviously 
aching,  while  he  talks  and  talka  and  talks. 
Usually,  he  talks  to  the  Praaldlng  OMear. 
the  ofllctal  reporters  of  debate,  a  few  alaspy 
Senate  page  boys,  and  perfaapa  an  oceask»al 
Senator. 


What  the  fUlbtisterar  to  laying  may  or  may 
not  be  htotoric— or  even  relevant  to  tha 
buBlaeaa  before  the  Senate.  Tat  he  haa 
appeal  to  the  audience.  The  appeal  ot  hla 
perfonaanca  to  somewiiat  akin  to  that  of  tha 
maratban  dance  oontaats  of  bygone  years. 

Like  the  contestants  in  those  events,  ha 
to  engaged  In  a  teat  of  phyalcal  endurance. 
How  long  can  he  stand  on  hto  feet  and  talk? 

Usually,  not  long  enough. 

One-man  filibusters  almoat  Inevitably 
peter  out  in  sheer  physical  exhaustion, 
their  purpoee  unreallasd.  One  Senator  can- 
not delay  the  Senate  very  long.  Therefore, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  seldom 
very  effective,  they  are  not  very  frequent, 
and  so  there  to  alwaya  great  public  interest, 
particularly  in  Washington,  in  every  such 
Indivlduai  filibustering  attempt  when  It 
doea  occur. 

Thto  to  the  public  conception  of  the  fllU 
buater.  but  it  to  a  misconception.  The  Sen- 
ate to  seldom  very  much  inconvenienced  or 
delayed  or  obstructed  by  an  occasional  one- 
man,  or  even  two-  or  three-man  filibuster, 
unless  it  occurs  at  the  very  end  of  a  seaalon 
with  important  bllto  still  to  be  voted  on. 
The  Senate  to,  however,  very  much  affected  by 
filibusters  of  a  kind  which  rarely  bring  crowda 
to  the  gallerlee-^^^t  to.  by  concerted,  organ- 
ised bloca  of  Senators  taking  advantage  c€ 
tha  Banate's  traditional  rigbta  of  free  and 
unlimited  debate  In  order  to  paralyze  tha 
Senate  completely  and  prevent  it  from  acting 
on  any  pending  propoaal  to  which  the  par- 
ticular bloc  of  Senators  to  violently  oppoaed. 
It  to  that  type  of  fllibuater.  and  only  that 
type,  which  haa  been  giving  most  students 
of  congressional  machinery  serious  concern. 
It  waa  in  connection  with  an  attempt  to  end 
that  type  of  filibuster  that  the  Senate  ex- 
perienced a  faux ul  fillbuater  earlier  thto  year. 

I  shall  try,  as  objectively  as  I  can  in  view 
of  my  very  cloae  Identification  with  thla 
moat  recent  battle  on  the  Senate  floor,  to  dla- 
cuas  what  was  done — and  why — In  the  weeka 
leading  up  to  March  17,  1040.  when  the  Ben- 
ate  bound  Itself  to  a  new  rule  aettlng  forth 
certain  conditions  under  which  the  Senate'a 
tradition  of  unlimited  debate,  of  unlimited 
freedom  for  any  Senator  to  rfiam^  any  mat- 
ter, at  any  length,  at  any  time  during  which 
the  Senate  to  in  seaalon.  can  be  abridged. 

Under  thto  new  rule,  adopted  after  weeka 
of  debate,  the  Senate,  by  a  voice  vote,  decreed 
that — after  certain  prelimlnariea — 64  Sena- 
tors (a  constitutional  two- thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate) can  limit,  and  thereby  eventually  end, 
debate  on  any  issue — except  one — which  la 
before  the  Senate. 

Tha  one  exception,  on  which  no  machinery 
to  provided  for  cloture  (limitation  and  end- 
ing of  debate).  Involvea  any  future  attempt 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Thto  issue 
to  placed  in  a  separate  category  of  sacred- 
neaa.  and  no  motion  to  limit  debate,  to  apply 
cloture,  can  lie  against  it. 

Under  the  newly  revised  rule  XXII  of 
the  Senate,  thto  to  the  procedure  which  must 
be  followed  In  order  to  aeek  to  limit,  and 
thereby  eventually  end,  debate  on  any — and 
these  words  are  of  vital  Importaikce — "meaa- 
ure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  other  unfinished  buslneas." 

First,  10  Senators  must  sign  a  motion  to 
invoke  elottue. 

One  hour  after  the  Senate  meeta  on  the 
following  calendar  day  but  one — in  other 
worda.  2  days  later— the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  at  once,  lay  the  moUon  before  the 
Senate,  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call 
the  roll.  If  a  quorum  to  preaent,  the  Pre- 
siding OOlcer  shall,  without  debate,  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowing  question  for 
a  yea  and  nay  vote: 

"Is  It  the  senaa  of  the  Senate  that  tha 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  cloaa?" 

If  M  Senators  vote  "yea"  on  thto  question, 
"then  said  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinlahed 
buaineaa.  shall  be  the  unfinished  hnslnasa  " 
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ThereaXter,  no  Senator  shall  be  allowed  to 
■peak  for  imore  than  1  hour  on  the  ques- 
tion or  laaut  before  the  Senate.  After  each 
Senator  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
•peak  for  a  maximum  of  1  hour,  all  de- 
bat*  must  end.  and  the  Senate  can  then 
dispose  of  the  matter  before  It. 

This  rule  Is  substantially  similar  to  the 
previous  rule  of  the  Senate  on  this  question, 
a  rule  adopted  32  years  earlier,  on  March  8. 
1917.  following  an  "historic  filibuster  on  the 
armed  ship  bill.  The  dlBferencee,  however, 
are  extremely  significant. 

The  previous  rule  provided  that  cloture 
could  be  obtained  In  the  Senate  "upon  any 
pending  measure"  through  the  affirmative 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  "those  voting."  I 
shall  discuss  In  some  detail  the  meaning  of 
these  changes,  but  first  I  want  to  discuss 
the  additional  revision  In  the  rule  that  was 
adopted  on  March  17  of  this  year.  This  adds 
an  entirely  new  subsection  to  rule  XXII, 
providing  that  the  rule  Itself  shall  not  apply 
"to  any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal 
to  change  any  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate." 

Since  the  Senate  cannot  proceed  to  the 
eonalderatlon  of  any  matter  until  It  has  first 
agreed  to  do  so  by  motion,  this  subsection 
guarantees  hereafter  that  any  small,  organ- 
ized group  of  Senators  who  have  the  deter- 
mination and  the  stamina  to  do  so  can  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  further  revising  the 
rule  on  debate  which  was  adopted  on  March 
17,  1949.  In  other  words,  although  there  Is 
now  presumably  machinery  to  end  a  fili- 
buster on  any  other  subject  or  matter — and 
many  of  us  had  Insisted  that  the  Senate  had 
virtually  that  same  power  under  the  old 
rule — thCTtJa  now.  by  decree  of  the  Senate 
Itself,  no  machinery  whatsoever  for  ending 
a  filibuster  on  future  changes  In  the  rules. 

It  miut  bi  remembered  here  that  the  fili- 
buster of  February  and  March  of  this  year 
against  proposed  changes  of  the  rules  was 
not  "broken";  it  was  voluntarily  ended  by 
thoM  who  participated  In  It  after  they  be- 
came convinced  they  had  sufficient  votes  to 
adopt  a  so-called  compromise  resolution  to 
their  liking.  Had  the  Senate  Insisted  upon 
breaking  the  filibuster  by  forcing  It  to  be 
carried  on  to  its  ultimate  end.  it  would  have 
taken  many,  many  months.  And  any  fur- 
ther attempt  now  to  revise  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  In  a  manner  objected  to  by  any  sub- 
stantial group  of  Senators  would  run  into 
a  similar  filibuster  which  similarly  could  not 
be  ended  except  by  endless  months  of  de- 
bate, or  by  surrendering  to  the  filibusterers. 

That  Is  one  significant  phase  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action  earlier  this  year.  The  63  Sena- 
tors who  voted  for  the  so-called  Wherry  sub- 
stitute resolution  early  on  the  night  of 
March  17  thereby  decreed  first,  that  here- 
after 64  Senators  must  vote  for  cloture  In 
order  to  end  debate  In  the  Senate  on  any 
"measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  other  unfinished  busi- 
ness." and  second,  that  where  this  Issue  In- 
volves a  change  In  the  Senate  rules,  not 
64  Senatora.  nor  any  number  of  Senators, 
can  wield  machinery  to  close  off  a  filibuster. 

For  these  reasons,  primarily,  many  of  us  In 
the  Senate,  albeit  a  minority,  believe  that 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  March  17  was 
a  retrogreasive  step,  an  action  designed  to 
make  it  harder  rather  than  easier  to  cut  off 
debate  when  the  debate  Is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuasion  or  Instruction,  but  rather 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obstructing  and  pre- 
venting the  Senate  from  disposing — ever — of 
certain  matters  before  it. 

There  are  many  types  of  filibustering 
tactics  uaed  frequently,  not  only  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  aleo  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  word  -filibuster"  Itself,  one  with  rather  a 
colorful  background,  was.  I  understand,  first 
applied  In  Its  present  American  sense  to 
allefed  obatructive  tactics  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  may  be  a  surprise  to 


those  who  identify  It  only  with  attempted 
paralysis  of  the  Senate.  "Fllibusterer"  came 
into  the  English  language  from  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Spanish — meaning  "freebooter 
or  buccaneer."  Its  first  recorded  application 
to  obstructive  legislative  tactics  In  the 
United  States — at  least  the  first  I  have  been 
able  to  find — apparently  occurred  in  1863 
after  Congressman  Abraham  W.  Venable.  of 
South  Carolina,  had  made  a  rather  lengthy 
speech  in  the  House  In  connection  with  the 
Military  Academy  bill  that  year,  a  speech  in 
which  he  denounced  the  actions  of  Ameri- 
can filibusterers  ( Ireebooters )  in  Cuba. 

In  a  bristling  speech  he  attacked  the 
policy  of  making  the  United  States  "the 
brigands  of  the  world."  the  policy  of  "failing 
upon  our  weaker  neighbors  and  appropriat- 
ing their  possessions."  He  referred  fre- 
quently to  "the  filibusterers." 

His  speech  Incensed  Congressman  Arnold 
O.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  who.  In  accusing 
the  South  Carolinian  of  siding  on  this  Issue 
with  northern  Whig  sentiment,  seems  to 
have  fathered  the  modern  application  of  the 
word,  saying: 

"When  I  saw  my  friend  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  filibustering,  as  I 
thought,  against  the  United  States,  sur- 
rounded, as  he  was,  by  admiring  Whigs,  I  did 
not  know  what  to  think.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  had  taken  formal  leave  of  his  old  State- 
rights  friends  and  gone  over  to  the  Whigs." 

But.  as  Franklin  L.  Burdette  said  In  his 
book,  "Filibustering  In  the  Senate,"  legisla- 
tors knew  how  to  employ  the  tactics  of  fili- 
bustering "long  before  they  were  favcwed  with 
a  satisfying  name  for  them." 

Parliamentary-wise  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  devised  numerous 
strategems  for  delaying  action  by  the  House 
on  a  particular  bill  at  a  particular  time,  per- 
haps for  a  day  or  so,  but  the  rules  of  debate 
In  the  House  are  so  strict  that  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  Is  definitely  deter- 
mined to  act  it  usually  can  act.  Quorum 
calls  and  superfluous  roll-call  votes  on  mean- 
ingless motions  can  tie  the  House  In  knots 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  perhaps 
overnight,  and  these  are,  of  course,  filibuster- 
ing tactics.  But  they  can  always  be  over- 
come. 

In  the  Senate  also  there  are  numerous 
techniques  by  which  a  single  Senator,  per- 
haps by  Invoking  an  obscure  rule,  can  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  acting  on  a  certain 
measure  when  all  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  perhaps  be  ready  to  act.  Again  any 
Individual  Senator  can  take  the  floor  and 
hold  It  as  long  as  he  can  stand  on  his  feet 
and  talk.  If  he  can  talk  long  enough  and  Is 
careful  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  including  those  Involving  references 
to  other  Senators,  he  can  stave  off  a  vote  for 
at  least  a  limited  time.  Most  of  us  at  one 
time  or  another  have  taken  the  floor  and  held 
It  In  order  to  prevent  a  vote  at  a  particular 
hour  or  on  a  particular  day.  ustially  when 
some  of  our  own  supporters  on  a  particular 
Issue  are  absent  and  we  fear  a  defeat  which, 
under  lull  attendance,  could  be  changed  Into 
a  victory.  There  are  so  many  methods  for 
achieving  temporary  delays  In  the  Senate 
that  I  have  no  Intention  of  going  Into  them 
now.  But  as  I  said  at  the  very  beginning, 
although  these  are  filibustering  tactics  In  a 
pure  sense,  they  are  not  the  sort  of  filibusters 
which  overly  disturb  us  or  which  cause  any 
■erlous  delays. 

A  filibuster,  to  be  effective,  must  have 
rather  wide  support.  There  must  be  enough 
Senators  participating  In  It  so  that  by  taking 
turns  In  sp>eaklng.  and  speaking  for  extended 
periods  in  each  case,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  right  to  make  two  speeches  on  any 
pending  question — and  they  can  always 
raise  new  questions — they  can  ImmobllbBe 
the  Senate  entirely  for  not  Just  a  day  or  a 
week  or  a  few  weeks,  but  endlessly. 

The  clvll-r<ghti  filibusters  have  alwayi.  been 
effective  because  nearly  every  Senator  from 


the  South  has  felt  impelled  to  Join  them,  and 
•peak  for  long  periods  and  apMk  as  often  •• 
neceesary  to  keep  the  fillbuater  alive.  Ques- 
tions from  tjrmpathetlc  Senators  are  often 
helpful  to  the  fllibusterer  because,  although 
he  must  stay  on  his  feet,  his  throat  gets  a 
rest,  and  the  longer  the  question,  the  longer 
the  rest. 

With  almost  the  entire  South  lined  up 
solidly  in  support  of  the  talking  marathon, 
the  Senate  has  learned  that  a  civll-rlghta 
filibuster  can  never  be  broken  unless  by  a 
cloture  vote.  Tet  In  the  32  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  cloture  provision  of  Rule 
XXII  was  put  Into  effect,  the  Senators  favor- 
Ing  antl-lynchlng.  anti-poll-tax.  or  FEPC  leg- 
islation— to  name  three  hardy  perennial 
clvll-rlghts  issues — have  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
SenatcH^  present  and  voting  In  order  to  cut 
off  debate. 

For  instance,  in  1938  two  attempts  to  ob- 
tain cloture  on  an  antl-lynchlng  bill  were  de- 
feated numerically — 37  to  51  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  42  to  46  In  the  second.  Not  only 
were  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  un- 
able to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  for  cloture,  they 
were  not  even  able  to  get  a  simple  majority. 
In  1942.  an  attempt  to  obtain  cloture  on  an 
anti-poll-tax  bill  was  also  defeated  numer- 
ically 37  to  41.  and  2  years  later,  by  a  vote 
of  36  to  44.  In  1946  an  attempt  to  obtain 
cloture  on  an  anti-poll-tax  bill  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  39  to  33.  but  the  majority  was  not  a 
two-thirds  majority  and  the  attempt  failed. 
That  same  year,  a  cloture  petition  on  the 
FKPC  bill  was  supported  by  48  Senators  and 
opposed  by  36.  losing  by  failure  to  obtain  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 
In  the  32-year  history  of  clottire  under 
Rule  XXn,  prior  to  its  amendment  on  March 
17  of  this  year,  cloture  petitions  were  suc- 
cessful in  only  4  Instances  out  ot  the  19 
attempts  which  culminated  in  votes.  The 
first  time  was  In  1919.  when  debate  on  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  limited  by  a  vote  of 
78  to  16.  Again,  In  1926  on  the  World  Court 
Issue,  debate  was  limited  on  a  vote  of  68 
to  26.  The  third  successful  attempt  at  In- 
voking clot\u-e  was  in  1927  on  the  branch 
•  banking  bill,  when  the  vote  was  65  to  18.  and 
the  fourth,  occurred  that  same  year  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  27  on  a  bill  creating  a  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  a  Bureau  of  Prohibition. 
But  for  the  last  23  years  there  has  never  been 
a  successful  clotvire  motion  filed  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 

One  reason  is  that  opponents  of  certain 
types  of  legislation,  particularly  of  the  civil 
rights  variety,  discovered  in  1922  the  tech- 
nique of  filibustering  on  the  Journal.  The 
Senate,  on  each  new  legislative  day,  miut 
first  act  on  the  Journal  of  the  prevlotis  day 
before  It  can  proceed  to  anything  else.  In 
1922,  with  an  antl-lynchlng  bill  pending,  op- 
ponents Insisted  on  debating  the  Journal 
each  day,  all  day  long.  The  Senate  ad- 
journed each  night,  and  the  next  day,  a  new 
filibuster  developed  on  the  Journal  of  the 
preceding  day.  It  worked.  The  antl-lynch- 
lng bill  was  never  reached. 

Thereafter,  whenever  a  civil  rights  meas- 
ure was  about  to  be  taken  up — and  this  was 
usually  known  In  advance — opponents  of 
the  legislation  moved  to  amend  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  previotu  day,  and  to  debate  that 
Issue  endlessly. 

Since  there  are  ustially  pressing  Issues  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  Including  legislation 
renewing  Important  acts  about  to  expire. 
this  technique  had  been  devastatlngly  effec- 
tive In  torcing  the  proponenU  of  civil  rights 
measures  to  stirrender  In  face  of  Inevitable 
defeat. 

Countermeasures  were  eventually  devel- 
oped. Instead  of  adjoiimlng  the  Senate 
Immediately  prior  to  the  taking  up  of  a 
civil  rights  measure,  majority  leaders  re- 
cessed the  Senate  from  day  to  day.  thus 
keeping  the  Senate  In  the  same  legislative 
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•ad   tbmnty   eUmlnaUng   the   Journal 
It  for  uncon trolled  (Ulbustcr* 


But  •  n«w  technique  was  d«Tlae<l  by  the 
rerm.   and   up   to   March    17.    it    was 
This  technique  IcTolved  a  point 
d  trniSm  over  the  appUcatlon  of  a  cloture 
petition  to  a  motion  to  take  up  a  bill.    (Bills 
am  eooM  beiore  the  Senate  for  action  only 
on  motion  to  take  them  up  t     The  aripiment 
here  vas  that  Rule  XXn.  as  adopted  In  1917. 
did  not  apply  to  motions,  since  the  language 
at  the   rule  was  that  clcture  could   be  ob- 
tained upon  any  pending  measure.     It  was 
contended  tliat  a  motion  was  not  a  measure. 
Tliere  was  a  test  of  this  taciMlfM  In  Au- 
goM    1948.    when    Senator   Vummtnamm   was 
Praiident  Pro  Tempore.     A  cloture  petition 
was   filed   to   cut   off   debate   on   a    motion 
to  take   up  an   anu-poll-tsz   bill.     Senator 
Vamwrnsac  ruled  that  it  did  not  apply  be- 
CMiae  the  actual  pending  measure  before  the 
Senate,  he  said,  was  not  the  motkm  to  take 
up  the  antl-poll-taa  bill,  but  rather  a  clTlUan 
transport  aircraft  bill  which  the  Senate  had 
been  dlaeusalng  at  the  time  the  motion  was 
made  to  take  up  the  antl-poU-taz  bill. 
At  the  eame  time,  howerer.  Sanator  V*«- 
tbe  belief  that  the  Senate 
chlnery  to  Invoke  cloture  on  a 
to  take  up  a  bUl. 
His  position  was  vigoroaaly  opposed  by  the 
then  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
BASxi^aT,  who  maintained  In  a  speech  from 
the  floor  that  Bute  xxa  did  Indeed  apply  to 
■MXio—  to  take  op  legislation. 

In  vlav  of  Um  Vondesberg  ruling,  many 
•enatow.  tndiadtng  Senator  VANosMBsao 
himself,  became  Interested  In  revising  Rule 
XXU  to  apply  to  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
other  unfinished  buetnesi.  rather  than  merely 
to  a  pending  m—iuie  so  that  it  could  not 
be  left  to  presiding  oflkcrs  to  deteroUne  the 
applicability  of  that  term.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  reeolutlon  to  accomplish  that  very 
purpoee  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Rulee  Committee  early  In  the  KighUeth 
Coogreea.  but  It  lay  dormant  on  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  Senate  and  was  never  called  up 
for  dataato. 

Wben  the  Bghty-flrst  Congrees  convened, 
renewed  Interest  developed  In  this  Issue  be- 
cauae  most  proponents  of  elvU -rights  legis- 
lation believed  that  unless  they  clearly  de- 
fined the  applicability  of  cloture  to  motloiis, 
every  dvll -righto  bill  promised  In  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  IMS  plsUc 
would  be  aiitnistered  to  death  on  the 
tlon  to  take  It  up.  There  was,  however,  one 
difference  In  the  circumstances:  Senator 
Basklit  on  January  30  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent BASKLrr.  and  thus  was  In  a  position  to 
Interpret  Rule  XXII  as  spplylng  to  motions  to 
take  up.  in  line  with  argiunenu  be  had  ad- 
vanced on  the  Senate  floor  the  previous  Au- 
gust in  proteatlng  the  Vandenberg  ruling. 

No  one  knew  whether  the  Vice  President,  ae 
judge  of  this  Issue,  would  follow  the  same 
logic  he  had  expounded  as  minority  leader, 
and  therefore,  as  advocsu  of  clvU-rlghU  leg- 
legation  placed  before  the  Oongrees  In  a 
Preelrlential  election  year  No  Senator  dared 
to  aak  tba  vice  President  how  he  would  rule. 
and  newepapermen  who  did  aak  were  turned 
away  with  a  polite  response  that  he  would 
announce  his  position  wben.  as.  and  if  bs 
was  required  to  make  a  ruling — and  not  be- 
fore. This  lent  a  dramatic  titment  of  un- 
certainty to  the  Issue. 

Meanwhile,  beginning  on  Janoary  S  when 
the  Ortt  tms  were  tntrodnced  In  the  Senato 
In  the  Klghty-first  COogreas.  one  reeolutlon 
altar  another  was  thrown  Into  the  hopper  to 
•mend  Bute  Xxn. 

They  ranged  on  the  one  extreme  from  my 
reeolutlon.  which  would  permit  s  simple 
majority  of  the  SMMto  to  involta  elotare  on 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  — ttsi  —and 
allowing  each  Senator  1  hoor  of  debate  after 
cloture  was  invoked,  to  one  by  Senator  Moaaa 
of  Oregon,  whlich  wotild  also  permit  cloture 


by  a  majority  vote,  but  would  allow  each 
Senator  2  boura  of  debate  and  permit  him  to 
farm  out  his  time  to  other  Senators  so  that 
they  could  spsak  taogcr  than  2  hours,  to  the 
Haydan-Wherry  reaoiutkm.  sponeorad  by  the 
chairman  and  the  iwafebnf  mlaarl^  mamhsr 
of  the  R^ea  Conunlttoe.  which  wtwld  mere- 
ly rewrite  the  words  -pending  measure"  In 
Rule  XXII  into  the  phraae  **mcas\ire,  motion, 
or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate, 
or  other  unAnuhed  buitness."  Other  Sen- 
ators submitted  attbatantlally  similar 
raeulutlons. 

The  issue  was  debated  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  several  weeks.  The  committee 
finally  voted  out  the  Hayden-Wberry  resolu- 
tion without  amendment.  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee I  submitted  my  resolution  as  an 
ameixlnient  to  the  Hayden-Wberry  resolu- 
tion, ciianglng  Its  terms,  however,  to  provide 
for  a  cloture  by  a  constltutlooal  asajorlty  of 
the  Senate — that  is,  by  40  Senators — rather 
than  by  a  simple  majority  of  thoee  present 
and  voting.  My  anvendment  was  strongly 
supported  by  civU-righto  sdvocatcs  who  felt 
certain  Vice  President  BaaKi^ar  would  In- 
terpret the  Senate  rulea  to  mesn  what  the 
Hayden-Wherry  resolution  would  define  them 
to  mean,  and  in  view  of  the  great  difllculties 
experienced  In  recent  years — the  failures, 
actually — in  obtaining  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
cloture  on  aclvU-rights  Issue,  theonly  certain 
way  of  enacting  clvlI-rlghU  legislation  would 
be  through  such  an  amendment,  giving  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  a  right  to  invoke 
cloture.  (The  record  shows,  however,  that  In 
only  7  Instances  bave  49  or  more  Senators 
voted  for  cloture,  and  at  no  time  was  this 
on  a  civU-rlghts  lsi>ue.  Four  of  these,  as  I 
said  above,  successfully  resulted  In  cloture, 
snd  three  of  those  four  were  by  votee  of  64 
or  more  Senators.  However,  since  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  platfoms  un- 
equivocally endorsed  the  major  dvll-rlghU 
bllli.  It  was  genarally  believed  by  proponents 
of  this  leglslstlon  that  our  chances  of  get- 
ting 40  cloture  votes  on  s  dvil-rtghu  Issue 
were  much  brighter  then  the  chsnces  of  get- 
ting 84  votes  as  now  required  )  In  any  event, 
the  amendment  was  voted  down  In  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  11  to  a. 

On  the  last  session  of  the  Senate  prior  to 
taking  up  of  the  Hayden-Wherry  reeolutlon. 
the  Senate  was  receeeed  rather  than  ad- 
journed. 9o  that  there  could  be  no  flllbxister 
on  the  Journal.  When  the  Senate  again  con- 
vened, and  with  no  unfinished  bualnesa  be- 
fore it— with  a  fresh  slate— the  motion  was 
made  to  take  up  the  Hayden-Wherry  rasohx- 
tlon.  Antl-clvil-rlghU  Senators  thereupon 
isunched  Into  a  filibuster  to  talk  the  propoeal 
to  death 

The  debate  In  Ito  early  stages  was  not  ob- 
structive. Most  of  It  was  to  the  point  The 
argumenu  were  tbougbtful  and  germane. 
Some  Senators  Intcmiptod  with  long  speeches 
on  other  Issoee,  since  there  Is  no  rule  of 
germaneness  on  Senste  debate  but  for  the 
first  few  weeks  at  least,  there  was  every 
reason  for  extended  debate  on  so  Important 
an  Issue — and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
Invoke  cloture.  Plnally.  however,  as  a 
debate  dragged  on  toward  mid-March,  a 
patltloo  was  nied.  and  Vice  President 
m»  finally  fared  with  the  necessity 
to  rule  on  Its  sppllcsbUlty  to  a  motion  to 
Uke  up  -I  bill  or  a  resolution. 

He  ruled  that  the  cloture  petition  did 
apply  B»  Hid.  ttant  unlike  the  issue  which 
fsced  Si—toi  TkmBranc  In  1»48.  there 
was  no  unfinished  bWitnses  before  tbe  Senste 
which  this  motlDa  sought  to  displace  He 
declared  that  the  framera  of  Rule  XXII  In 
1917  Intended  It  to  apply  by  Its  term  "pend- 
ing measure"  to  any  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate, snd  discussed  at  some  length,  the  mesn- 
Ing  of  the  word  "msasuri." 

Had  his  ruling  been  sustained,  the  filibus- 
ter would  have  been  broken,  clotiue  would 
have  been  applied,  and  the  Senate  would 
have  come  to  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  tp.ke 
up  the   Hayden-Wherry  leaoidtfcm.     On  an 


appeal  from  the  Vice  President's  ruling,  bow- 
ever,  the  Senate  voted.  4d  to  41.  to  overrule 
him.  A  change  of  3  votes  would  have  siia- 
talnod  tbe  rtdlng  and  wiNald  have  made  It 
poaslble  for  the  donate  then  to  debste.  and 
ultimately  vol*  upon,  the  proposed  change 
In  Rule  xxn  as  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Rulee  Committee.  Twenty-three  Republl- 
cana  and  23  Deraocrsto  voted  to  overrule  the 
Vice  President,  and  thus  to  allow  the  Qiibus- 
tcr  to  continue.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  23  Repuhllcana  who  so  voted 
thenuelves  ss  favoring  clvll-rlglita 
tlon.  which  this  proposed  change  In  the  rule 
was  Intended  to  expedite.  AlnxMt  without 
exception,  the  23  DemocraU  who  votod  to 
ov-errule  the  Vice  President  had  expreased 
themselves  ss  opposing  civll-rlghu  legisla- 
tion. Of  the  41  who  voted  to  stistain  the  Vice 
Presidents  ruling.  16  were  Republicans  and 
25  were  Democrato,  including  2  who  expressed 
serious  doubu  about  certain  dvU-rlghu  bills, 
btii  wiM  said  they  had  no  dowbta  abovt  the 
neesaatty  for  giving  the  Senate  tbe  machinery 
with  which  to  stave  off  the  paralysis  of  fili- 
bustering. With  a  vacancy  In  the  Senate  dua 
to  death,  there  were  8  Senators  not  voting, 
and  they  paired  off— 3  Democrats  and  1  Re- 
publican for  the  ruling  and  2  Democrats  and 
2  RepubUcana  against. 

Those  who  oppoeed  the  Vice  President's 
ruling  said  they  did  so  for  one  of  two  rea- 
sons. Either  they  opposed  clvll-rifhts  legls- 
lstlon and  regarded  such  a  ruling  as  fstal 
to  future  attempts  to  filibuster  civil -rlghU 
bills  or  else,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Re- 
publicans, and  a  few  of  the  Democrats,  they 
maintained  that  the  Vice  President's  ruling 
constituted  amending  rather  than  Interpret- 
ing the  rules  by  the  Vice  President  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  They  maintained 
further  that  although  the  rule  should  be 
changed,  it  must  be  done  through  orderly 
procsai  — anlng  through  the  breaking  of 
the  fltlbuator,  regardleas  of  how  long  that 
should  take. 

Many  who  had  oppoeed  the  Vice  President's 
ruling  urged  that  we  could  hasten  this  or- 
derly process  by  holding  the  Senste  In  con- 
tinuous, 24-hour-s-dsy  sess.ons.  These 
stiggested  round-the-clock  sessions  work 
the  greateat  hardship  on  those  trying  to 
bresk  the  filibuster,  not  on  the  Ollbusterers. 
The  niibustcrers  need  to  keep  only  one  mem- 
ber on  the  floor  to  speak,  and  one  or  two 
others  simply  serving  as  watchdog!"  The 
others  simply  stsy  sway  and  rest,  deliber- 
ately avoiding  quorum  calls. 

The  sntl  fill  buster  ers.  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  be  available  for  a  quorum  call  slnca 
the  Senate  would  be  adjourned  If  a  quorum 
could  not  be  rounded  up.  Once  adjotimed. 
a  brand  new  flllbtister  could  start  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  over  a  motion  to  amend  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  dsy — and  there  had 
never  been  a  clear-cut  ruling  on  the  ap- 
plicability of  cloture  to  a  filibuster  on  the 
amending  of  the  Journal.  So  the  whole  thing 
could  start  all  over  again  from  scratch. 

The  filibuster  waa  already  weeks  old.  and 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
exhausted  from  tha  aaailons.  which  hsd  fre- 
quently lasted  13  hours  or  more.  Should 
the  declston  hsve  been  made  to  go  Into  con- 
tin  tious  seesion.  there  woiUd  have  been  a 
strong  Iftellhood  thst  a  quorum  call  would 
stmpty  fall  to  rouse  enoitgh  tired  Members 
to  block  adjournment.  And  even  in  con- 
tinuous session,  no  one  knew  how  long  it 
would  take  in  terms  of  weeks — and  mora 
likely,  months— to  talk  down  18  or  20  deter- 
mined Senators. 

Committee  work  hsd  been  brought  to  a 
stop,  atnca  committees  cannot  meet  during 
^•■•to  MBilaaB  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent— and  It  waa  part  of  the  nilbiwf  r 
strategy  to  stop  tbe  leglaUtlve  tiifiLaas  atto- 
gethcr  In  their  eAwts  to  block  ths  change 
in  the  rtilea.  Important  leglaUtlon,  soon  to 
•xpir*.  ptMl  up  The  admtnlstrat.on  lead- 
errblp  decided  to  let  th^  filibustfr  run  lor 
Isja    to   dctnonsUate    lis    potential 
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rndlfsmc**,  then  to  •djoum  the  Senate, 
drop  the  Issue — for  the  time  being — and  turn 
Its  attention  to  r»nt  control  and  other  leg- 
irt«tk>n  of  pressing  nature,  by  then  on  ths 
Senate  CMebdar  and  awaiting  action. 

The  Intention  was  to  return  to  the  fili- 
buster fisue  later  In  the  session.  The  ini- 
tiative, however,  was  taken  away  from  the 
majority  leadership  by  a  bipartisan  move- 
ment led  largely  by  Republicans  who  had 
voted  toowrrule  the  Vice  President,  and  who 
««r«  wiiHiH  to  reach  a  compromise  solution. 
The  majority  leadership  agreed  to  wait  sev- 
eral days  for  such  a  compromise  to  be 
brought  forward.  Several  attempts  were 
made,  but  no  compromise  was  found  ac- 
ceptable to  the  leadership  and  to  most  of 
those  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
bad  supported  the  Vice  President's  ruling. 

Those  who  were  waging  the  filibvister 
primarily  afalnst  civil  rights  refused  to  con- 
sider any  two-thirds  cloture  rule  applying  to 
motions  to  take  up.  They  further  ref\ised 
to  agree  to  any  cloture  rule  which  would 
prevent  future  filibusters  on  changes  In  the 
rules,  fearing,  of  course,  that  if  cloture  could 
be  applied  to  a  motion  to  take  up  a  change 
In  the  rulea.  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
could  be  enlisted  In  a  drive  to  tighten  pro- 
freaslrely  the  Senate's  rules  on  debate. 

The  compromise  which  was  finally  brought 
forward  waa  one  which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  antl-cltll-rlghU  bloc.  It  was  Introduced 
on  March  15,  sponsored  by  52  Senators,  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Senate,  all  of  them 
pledged  to  support  this  rule,  and  no  other. 
Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no  rule  dls- 
tMteful  to  them  could  possibly  be  enacted 
mder  the  circumstances,  and  that  a  rule 
they  could  support  was  sure  of  passing  be- 
cause of  the  unequivocal  commitment  made 
by  the  53  sponsors,  the  group  of  Senators 
who  had  been  filibustering  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  proposed  resolution  abruptly  ended 
their  talking,  and  the  Senate  finally  came 
to  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
Hayden-Wherry  resolution  late  In  the  evening 
of  March  15.  The  motion  carried  78  to  0. 
The  Hayden-Wherry  resolution  thereby  be- 
came the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Whxxxt  thereupon  called  up  the 
substitute  resolution  as  an  amendment. 

With  53  Senators  committed  to  It.  It  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  It  would  be  adopted. 
Kerertheless.  It  was  disc\issed  for  2  days, 
defended,  and  denounced,  and  on  March  17. 
finally  approved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Hayden-Wherry  resolution  by  a  vote  of  63 
to  33.  Passage  of  the  resolution  as  amended 
quickly  followed  by  a  voice  vote. 

This  Is  the  story  of  what  happened  In  the 
Senate  as  a  climax  to  years  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  Senators  and  many  students 
of  political  science,  to  reform  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  so  that  a  willful  minority  could 
no  longer  tie  it  up  and  paralyse  It  by  the 
simple  meams  of  talking  endlessly.  UntU 
the  new  rule  has  had  a  real  test  on  a  highly 
controversial  issue  Its  effectiveness  will  re- 
main unknown. 


Hie  Lesintiu  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TKsmsmtm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25.  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  lUconD.  I  Include  a  radio  address 


which  I  delivered  over  WREC  at  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  on  the  Lesinski  labor  bill. 
The  address  follows: 
My  feUow  citizens,  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
In  the  history  of  our  great  country  for  sound 
thinking,  it  is  today.  I  wish  I  knew  where 
we  were  headed. 

Our   public   debt   now   amounts   to   more 
than   $230,000,000,000.     At   the  rate   we   are 
appropriating  money,  we  stand  to  close  this 
fiscal  year  with  a  possible  deficit  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars.     At  that  rate  we  may  end  next 
year  with  a  deficit  of  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  or  more. 
It   must   be  admitted   that  much  of   these 
funds   will    be   expended   for   very   laudable 
purposes.      We    must    maintain    strong    de- 
fenses of  the  country.     Already  we  have  vot- 
ed » 16.000 .000.000  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps.     It  Is  expected  that  an- 
other billion  and  more  will  be  required  for 
the   Implementation   of    the   Atlantic   Pact. 
The   air  lift  which  was  necessary   to  serre 
our  sector  of  Berlin  for  almost  a  year  cost 
a    tremendoxis    amount    of    nioney.     During 
the  war  years  we  were  not  able  to  spend 
money,    save    In    minimum    amounts,     for 
roads,  rivers,  and  reclamation.     We  have  not 
built  a   poet  office  since    1939.     Becauee  of 
the  Increased  cost  of  living.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary   to    authorize    additional    allowances 
for  necessary  travel  and  living  eiqwnaee  foe 
Federal  employees  which  In  the  ncst  ftacal 
year  will  require  In   round   figures  $53,000,- 
000.    During  1950.  we  will  take  the  expensive 
10-year  censtu.     This  program  has  been  In 
existence  since  1790.     Recognizing  that  there 
are  those  In  mUltary  service  who  are  not 
adequately  paid,  a  bill  will  be  considered  In 
the  House  very  shortly  which  will  luld  iMO,- 
000,000  annually  to  the  cost  of  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.     Other  Federal  employees  are  seek- 
ing   additional    compensation.    Should   the 
social -sectirlty  program  be  enacted  into  law. 
It  Is  thought  by  the  students  closest  to  the 
proposal  that  more  than   a  trUUon  dollars 
will  be  spent  In  the  next  50  years.     I  men- 
tion but  a  few  of  the  items  which  will  add 
to  our  over-all  national  debt.     Our  national 
Income  has  been  dropping  rapidly  In  the  last 
few  months. 

We  have  but  three  alternatives  left  In  ap- 
proaching this  problem.  We  must  reduce 
the  cost  of  government,  raise  additional 
taxes  which  are  now  burdensome  to  so  many, 
or  resort  to  deficit  spending  which  Is  bad  In 
any  man's  language. 

In  England  there  Is  a  school  of  thought 
which  holds  under  the  Socialist  Government 
that  the  government.  Itself,  can  better  ex- 
pend an  Individuals  wages  than  the  Indi- 
vidual himself.  The  government  says  you 
work  under  controls  and  we  will  take  your 
wages  In  taxes  and  provide  you  with  medical 
care,  false  teeth,  eyeglasses,  compensation 
when  you  reach  the  age  of  inactivity,  allow 
you  living  expenses  when  you  become  111,  and 
provide  your  every  need  from  cradle  to  the 
grave.  In  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  secu- 
rity nations  like  Caesar's  have  slid  to  dissolu- 
tion. In  an  atmosphere  of  challenge  and 
freedom,  nations  like  ours  reached  noble 
belgbts  of  achievements. 

Much  is  expected  of  our  great  country  to- 
day. We  are  called  upon  to  rehabilitate  a 
torn,  conftised  and  troubled  world.  We  are 
withdrawing  our  natural  resources  at  a  pro- 
portionately high  rate.  It  Is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
mtKt  reason  together,  unite  as  never  before 
and  be  fair  one  to  the  other.  I  hope  It  shaU 
never  be  said  of  me  that  I  am  unfair  to  any 
group  of  my  constituents. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  labor  bill 
offered  by  Mr.  Lesikski  of  Michigan,  designed 
to  repeal  outright  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 
law.  my  epproach  was  one  of  sincerity,  dellb- 
eratenesa.  soundness,  and  I  trust  fairness. 
Some  intemperate  langtiage  has  been  directed 
to  me  since  my  vote.    A  number  of  telegrams 


have  been  received  In  the  same  language 
which  aald.  "We  demand  that  you  vote  for 
the  Lcalnakl  bill  without  amendmcnU.** 
The  Chattanooga  Times,  a  newaps^ier  of  wide 
circulation,  has  taken  me  sererrty  to  task 
and  has  demanded  my  defeat.  In  all  calm* 
neas.  I  shall  not  reply  Intemperately. 

The  House  committee  which  considers 
labor  legislation  is  composed  of  25  meml>ers. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  great  cars 
was  exercised  in  the  aaatgnment  of  members 
of  all  committees.  I  have  no  argument  with 
the  leadership  but  new  Members  haTlng  par- 
tisan leanings  toward  labcH'  wtn  assigned 
without  exception  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  That  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1949.  voted  to  repeal  the  Labor* 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947.  without 
hearing  the  testimony  of  the  people  or  con- 
iridalng  any  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
wcrldng  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  Nine  of  the  members  voting  in  this 
sort  of  session  were  not  Members  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  They  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  months  of  hearings  and  debate 
which  led  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relatloru  Act  In  1947.  Finally, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  ccm- 
slstlng  of  35  members,  by  a  majority  of  1 
sent  the  Leslnakl  repealer  bill  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  without  even  a  reading 
or  dtscuaslon  of  the  bill.  No  opportunity  to 
change  or  to  anoend  it  was  afforded  members 
of  the  committee.  Never  before  in  170  years 
of  the  history  of  Congress  had  a  committee, 
whoee  very  function  Is  to  take  the  facts  and 
deliberate  and  reason  together,  done  such  a 
high-handed  thing.  This  is  the  way  freedom 
Is  burled. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  for  debate, 
the  committee  insisted  that  they  recognixe 
no  good  provisions  at  all  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  This  was  the  position  rf  the  admin- 
istration for  foiu-  long  days.  The  debate 
attracted  more  Members  to  the  floor  than 
any  other  debate  since  we  passed  the  draft 
law  or  voted  to  declare  war  against  our 
enemies.  I  took  the  position  that,  difficult 
as  it  was.  a  bill  should  be  written  on  the 
floor  which  would  remove  bad  features  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  would  represent 
the  will  of  the  House  expressed  by  its  mem- 
bership coming  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  For  that  reason.  I  was  willing  to 
accept  the  Wood  substitute  as  a  vehicle  on 
which  those  Improvements  could  be  made. 
The  administration  leadership,  I  am  advised, 
consulted  with  certain  high  labor  leaders  and 
brought  in  at  the  last  moment  the  so-called 
Sims  substitute  to  the  Lesinski  bill  which 
ImnMdlately  brotight  differences  among  ths 
active  supporters  of  the  labor  movement. 

But  the  Labor  Committee,  which  had  here- 
tofore Insisted  that  they  would  not  have  any 
hearings  on  the  bill,  would  not  read  the  bill 
In  committee,  would  not  permit  amendments 
In  the  committee,  and  would  not  agree  to 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  agreed 
to  seven  amendments.  At  this  late  hour  they 
Included  a  provision  providing  a  non-Com- 
munist afBdavlt:  a  provision  for  the  use  at 
Injunctions  In  national  emergency  strikes: 
a  provision  recognizing  the  right  of  free 
speech  for  employers;  a  provision  requiring 
unloiu  to  miJce  flnanctal  reports  to  their 
membership;  and  a  provision  that  both  union 
and  management  should  bargain  In  good 
faith. 

The  Sims'  substitute  contradicted  a  pro- 
vision ot  the  Lesinski  bUl  which  invalidated 
State  laws  and  which  was  not  in  confcKtnlty 
with  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Su]}reme  Court,  which  held  In  effect  that 
the  SUtes,  themselves,  had  certain  rlghU  In 
the  making  of  labor  legislation.  There  was 
no  provision  against  political  contributions 
by  unions.  whUe  corporations  were  prohib- 
ited from  making  political  contributions. 
Unions  were  left  free  to  contribute  any 
amount  they  liked,  without  regard  to  the 
ODlnlons  their  Individual  members  may  have 
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IB  A  pvtloilar  pollttaU  eooUst.    There  ««• 


It  bsfoit  unlofi 
lU  cmn  be  tAken  from  tb«ir 
There  wea  no  prorUlon 
rlcbt  of  union  membere  In  the 
to  which  they  contrlbutecL 
no  rcatrletlons  on  fcAther-bed- 
ptcketlng.  end  there  waa 
te  tb«  sutatttute  bin  prohibit- 
by  VMenU  cmployeee.  There  wee 
that  both  employers  end  unlone 
be  reepon«lble  for  their  eontracte. 
The  Houae  had  a  choice  to  eelect  either 
tm  Wood  amendment  or  the  Slrae  eubatuute 
m  feaata  from  which  to  write  an  ade- 
otf  Hgtelafloo.  The  Slma  eubetl- 
ke  defeated.  The  Wood  MU  waa  ap- 
but  thie  waa  while  tha  lloeiae  of  Bep- 
itatleea  waa  alttlng  as  a  Committee  of 
Ma  Whole.  Under  the  parUaakantary  pro- 
the  Committee  nsea.  ptaa  back  Into 
of  tha  House,  and  the  final  vote  la 
When  that  moment  Waa  reached. 
Mr.  liAacajrrowio.  ai  Maw  Tcrk.  ao  «atl  kaova 

copy  of  the  bUl.  I  hope  I  am  not 
yoo.  Thla  may  saem  Uhe  a  teaaon  in 
-perhapa  U  la  for  many.  It 
that  aU  of  our  att- 
aU  o«  tha  detalla  taaaHad 
tn  the  lafkdattva  pronsaie.  An  engroeead 
bUl  la  a  Anal  draft  of  tha  bill,  accurate  to 
the  very  leat  decree,  reading  smoothly,  con- 
I't-'^-f  ail  at  tha  fhengae  made  since  its 
latrodnetkm.  Otorioualy.  that  re- 
late. Thoae  In  charge  of  the  detalla 
moat  of  the  night,  and  at  noon  the 
day  we  were  ready  for  tha  final 
at  cama.  the  leader- 
aklp  had  changed  10  aouthem  votce.  and  10 
atf  my  eoUeaguee  who  marched  up  the  hill 
ana  way  tha  day  before  marched  down  the 
hUl  that  noontime. 

By  MaacAirroMio's  strategy  he  gave  the 
DcoMMvatla  laadarahip  a  night  and  a  morn- 
ing to  brtac  graat  preasure  to  bear  in  every 
aort  at  way  upon  line,  upetaudlnfr  Members 
d  the  Houae  to  change  their  votes  and  to 
Mva  f:*oe  on  a  poattlon  so  narrow  as  to  pre- 
any  amendments  to  the  original 
Li  bill  until  the  very  last  mlnuu. 
Benjaooln  PranJilin  said  a  long  time  ago. 
"He  who  surrenders  his  liberty  (or  temporary 
aacurtty  deaervee  neither  and  will  aeon  loae 
hoch."  And  then  a  member  of  the  Houee 
from  Arlransaa.  onea  commenting  upon  the 
It  eating  record  of  one  of  hie  col- 
hie  poaiUtm  to  that  of  the 
It  wobbled  In  and  wobbled 
MM.  asd  left  the  people  in  doubt;  whether  m 
tta  aig  aag  track  it  was  going  weet  or  aeaa- 
teg  back  ' 

My  dutingulahad  ooUeagua.  "Took"  Gam- 
nma.  of  Arkanaas.  maintained  a  conaiatent  po- 
altlon.  All  of  our  neighbors  in  Mleaiaaippl 
wMad  with  us  and  only  three  from  Tenneeaae 
faM  that  tha  Wood  bUl  was  the  starting  placa 
for  Improead  labor  legtsiatinn. 

MaacaitnMao  foaa  osa  the  theory  that  there 
Is  a  daaa  war  an  In  tbla  eoontry.  He  pro- 
ee<ide  alao  on  the  theory  that  eonfxiaton  would 
weaken  the  adversary.  Indeed,  he  thought 
the  thins  t>>at  would  accio— pliah  that  more 
quickly  and  probably  more  adequately  than 
aaythhig  elea  waa  the  return  of  the  Natloial 
Art.  and  ha  offered  such  an 
Onder  our  form  of  goeerument. 
that  right.  Ha  has  a  right  to  his 
,  but  I  want  to  eay  now  that  he  la 
consistent  day  in  and  day  out.  He  waa  a 
great  supportar  of  Henry  Wallace.  He  never 
for  any  dafinae  OMaaura  until  Rueaia 
any.  I  know  htm  intimately  and 
WriL  Be  la  aa  Mnart  aa  he  can  be.  but  I  can- 
not agrea  wtth  bto  phUoaophy  of  government, 
■a  wanta  to  dtvtdt  tha  vaalth  of  thie  country. 
and  when  I  aaked  him  on  oaa  ooanMon  bow 
ha  would  do  It.  ha  aaM  that  ha  would  na- 


and  all  of  us  erould  be  eqtially  bena- 
fltad.  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  further,  but  I 
am  throwing  thla  out  to  give  you  a  thought. 
Where  are  we  headed? 

Ifow  let  me  list  some  of  tha  liberalising 
Improvements  contained  in  tha  Wood  sub- 
stitute. They  aia  tha  result  of  honest  at- 
tempu  to  meet  laglllinste  crltlclem  that  has 
been  made  by  organlaed  labor  and  others. 

Plrst  of  all.  elections  (or  a  union  shop 
were  eliminated  so  that  union-shop  con- 
tracts can  be  made  by  voluntary  agreement 
between  an  employer  and  a  union  without 
election  by  emplofaaa. 

The  prohlbltlaaa  on  the  cloeed  shop  were 
elarlflad  so  as  to  make  clear  that  the  union 
hiring  ball  will  be  an  available  channel  for 
securl{ig   sppllcante  for  employment. 

The    secondary-boycott     provlalons    were 
eubetantlally    Uberallaed    to   parmtt    onlone 
to  stnka  against  work  that  la  tmwmd  out. 
for  the  Minpanlna  of 


try  ao  that 


atrtkers  were  specifically  given 

tha  right  to  vote  in  repreeentatton  alactions. 

Unions    were    given    substantially    greater 

latitude  In  the  ume  (or  filing  their  financial 

Non-Cammanlst  aditeelta  were  made  ap- 
plicable to  employers  as  well  aa  employ eee. 
to  meet  the  crtUclsm  that  tha  exlatlng  law 
waa  one-sided  tn  this  rapMd. 

The  ballot,  at  the  end  at  a  national  emer- 
gency Inunction  ewa  dene  away  with,  to 
meet  the  crlticlam  that  thla  ballot  sought  to 
undermine  the  tinion's  authority  aa  a  repre- 
sentative at  tha  employ aaa, 

Other  IlberalMng  amendmenta  of  a  lub- 
stantlal  nature  were  adopted.  The  Pord 
amendment  extending  from  00  days  to  6 
morthe  the  time  within  which  economic 
strikers  remain  eligible  to  vote  In  repreeen- 
tatlon  elections  was  agreed  to.  Thla 
amendment  will  prevent  any  poalsblllty  of 
unkm  buatlag  by  employers. 

Tha  Mertaa  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 
permitting  aacondary  strlkee  against  (armed- 
out  work  even  where  the  same  local  union  is 
not  Involved  In  the  primary  strike. 

The  Bcntaan  amendment  vras  agreed  to. 
prohibltteg  applications  (or  injunctions  be- 
fore there  has  been  complete  Inveetlgatlon. 
Issuance  of  a  complaint,  and  a  finding  of  Ir- 
reparable Injury  — these  Injunctions  to  be 
obtainable  only  by  the  Government  Itaelf  and 
not  by  any  private  employer.  This  amend- 
ment meets  all  of  the  crlticlam  here  on  the 
floor  and  elsewhere  sbout  the  Injunction  pro- 
vision of  the  Wood  bill. 

The  Lodee  amendment  waa  agreed  to.  rec- 
ognizing the  rights  of  trnKxia  to  secure  tha 
discharge  of  members  who  violate  union  loy- 
alties by  rtMclnMng  secret  union  Informa- 
tion, members  who  may  have  embeaaled 
union  funds,  or  subjected  the  union  to  dam- 
agee  or  penaltiee. 

Then  the  Lodge  amendment,  correcting 
the  effects  of  the  evidence  rule  In  the  free 
speech  provisions  of  existing  law  waa  sgiseil 
to 

Theee  are  all  very  helpful  and  liberal 
amendments  which  Improved  the  bill. 

My  (rtends.  I  have  not  questioned  the  mo- 
tlvee  of  any  one  In  and  out  of  Congress,  either 
in  or  out  of  labor  In  connection  with  this 
legislation.  Too  many  people  In  the 
moetaaent  follow  the  leodar  and  are 
any  labor  lagMlaMnn  just  because  the  labor 
pollUciana  tall  them  it  is  bad.  call  it  a 
slave  labor  bill  and  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
greee  who  votea  for  It  la  an  enemy  of  de- 
mocracy. Ukewlae  many  In  management  by 
the  same  token  get  on  the  other  side  without 
knowing  tha  facta.  The  time  baa  come,  how- 
ever, whan  the  welfare  of  our  people  de- 
mands that  our  citlaene  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  and  be  fair. 

I  have  conAdanea  In  the  great  ma)ot1ty  of 
ho  baloug  to  the  labor  movement  to 
do  the  right  thing  when  they  know  all  the 
facta.  ., 


The  Prsaldcnt  at  the  United  8tatea  did  not 
aeare  ma  whan  he  aald  that  a  vote  against 
the  T  inlnaki  MU  without  amendments  would 
deny  me  patldBa0k  I  am  dlsturt)ed.  bow- 
ever,  at  tha  raaoMa  at  thla  challenge  which 
frightened  many  of  my  colleagues.  That 
demand,  along  with  his  campaign 
nrane  that  I  would  have  to  vote 
In  the  future  for  FZPC.  I  am  not  going  to 
do  It.  I  would  have  to  vote  for  eodaliaed 
medicine.  I  would  have  to  vote  for  all  of  tha 
clvil-rlghu  program.  I  would  have  to  vote 
(or  an  antUynchlng  law.  abaolutely  uzuiecea- 
■ary  in  the  South.  We  had  only  two  lynch- 
Ings  last  year.  Thla  la  directed  solely  aa  a 
political  laetie  to  confuse  ua.  I  would  have 
to  vote  for  tha  Brannan  farm  plan  on  which 
there  la  not  too  much  known.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  many  It  would  regiment  agriculture 
for  all  time  to  come  and  abeolutely  control 
the  fanners  of  otir  country.  In  other  words. 
I  would  have  to  vote  not  my  conscience,  not 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  will  of  my  fellow 
citizeni.  but  I  would  have  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp  and  Jump  every  time  the  whip  was  ap- 
plied. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  re- 
mains on  the  sUtute  books.  Many  of  ua 
tried  to  Improve  It.  We  are  ready  to  start  all 
over  again.  It  is  too  bad  that  a  stubborn 
leadership  In  labor  and  In  the  adminiatra- 
tlon  stopped  our  efforts.  They  now  realiaa 
that  many  amendments  which  they  refused 
to  consider  in  the  beginning  will  have  to  ba 
made  to  their  own  bill.  Let  us  hope  that  tha 
politicians  will  not  delay  bringing  this  Is- 
sue to  the  floor  of  both  Bouses  at  the  earliest 
poaslble  date  Those  of  us  who  are  genuinely 
sincere  are  ready  to  write  the  fairest  possible 
labor -management  law. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  very  frankly.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  In  care  of  the 
Houee  of  Repreeenutlves  In  Washington. 
should  you  feel  that  I  may  be  helped  by  a 
message  from  you.  These  sre  times  when 
repreeenutlves  In  Congress  should  have  the 
wise  counsel,  the  good  Judgment,  and  the 
help  of  all  the  people.  This  I  crave.  Thla  I 
ask.  In  return.  I  can  promiae  only  a  faithful 
stewardship  in  the  high  oflto  to  which  you 
have  — " 


usuc 
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or 


HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

or  mw  TOBK 
Df  THB  BOOBB  OP  RXPRB8BNTATIW 

Tuesday,  Augmt  30,  1949 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricxjid,  I 
wish  to  Inaert  a  portion  of  the  remarks 
made  by  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
annual  outlnf  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Republican  Committee  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday.  August  27.  at  Timber  Point, 
Great  River.  N.  Y..  at  which  there  were 
about  4.000  in  atteodmace: 

While  I  know  we  ara  gathered  here  today 
for  good-natured  acquaintanceship  and  re- 
acqualntanceship  among  our  Suffolk  County 
Republicans,  including  an  occasional  friendly 
nemoMBi  and  to  p«at  dtatlngirtshad  Bapub* 
licaM  tnm  other  aounttaa  who  honor  us  by 
thMrpraaaaca  this  aftarooon.  I  want  to  em- 
phaMue.  and  I  win  do  so  as  briefly  ae  pomlble. 
a  more  sartoua  aide  of  our  party  duties,  which 
certainly  merit  consideration  and  action  at 
th's  portentous  juncture  of  our  eountys  and 
our  country's  affairs.  No  «■•  hUt  Muat  have 
deep  in  hie  or  her  heart  mliglflnga.  despite 
the  beauty  of  the  day.  our  attractive  sin-- 
roundtugs  snd  the  fine  people  assembled  here 


for  enjoyment  and  fun.  as  to  Just  where  ire 
are  now  headed. 

Tou  have  beard  the  question  ralsad,  I  dare 
say  frequently,  that  there  is  no  tranatieudiug 
Maua.  and  that  therefore  the  two  great  parties 
have  tn  large  measure  lost  meaning  (or  the 
average  citlzesi.  I  say  to  you.  and  it  Is  with 
aU  the  conviction  I  can  miister.  that  the 
issue  for  us  Republicans  Is  the  greatest  ever 
offered  to  either  party,  and  that  Issue  Is 
America  itself.  No  one  has  to  tell  a  group  of 
citizens  stich  as  this  what  America  Is  and 
what  It  has  stood  for  since  it  w&s  first  con- 
ceived by  those  who  embarked  It  upon  Its 
Independence  and  gave  to  it  Its  Constitution 
and  Bill  o(  Rights,  under  which  no  nation  on 
the  (ace  o(  the  globe  has  ever  achieved  ao 
large  a  share  o(  this  earth's  good  things  nor 
commanded  such  powerful  influence.  What 
I  am  about  to  say  Is  not  new.  (or  I  have  ez- 
prwerd  theee  vleirs  In  the  past,  and  to  many 
of  you  upon  occasions  such  ss  this  In  previ- 
ous years  'Hiis  Is  nothing  more  than  what 
Fhflpot  Curran  stated  so  succinctly  a 
nd  a  half  ago  when  he  said: 

"It  la  the  common  (ate  o(  the  Indolent  to 
aee  their  rlghu  become  a  prey  to  the  active. 
The  condition  upon  which  God  hath  given 
liberty  to  man  Is  eternal  vigilance,  which 
condition,  1(  he  break,  servitude  is  at  once 
the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt." 

This  passage  is  usually  more  tersely 
phrased  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty."  but  the  fxill  quotation  is  both 
meaningful  and  prophetic.  Indolence  or  In- 
difference to  what  Is  going  on  around  tie  Is 
dangerous,  more  so  than  moet  of  us  realize. 

When  we  have  evidence  at  every  band 
that  greed  is  a  greater  motivating  (actor  than 
aacrlflce.  when  popularity  displaces  merit 
and  there  are  no  longer  thoee  prepared  to 
fight  for  principle  and  the  right,  we  can 
well  afford  to  stop.  look,  and  listen.  A  great 
BapubUcan  and  the  only  living  ex-Presldent 
gave  lis  only  this  month  a  warning  across 
this  continent  from  California  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  He 
told  MB  how  we  were  sliding  silently  Into  a 
state  of  socialism  which  has  never  succeeded 
anywhere. 

Who  Is  it  who  tempts  and  beguiles  and 
panders  always  to  superficial  public  senti- 
ment? lliat  has  never  been  in  all  history 
the  way  of  any  great  leader  who  has  accom- 
plished anything  constructive  for  the  people. 
Rather  has  this  called  for  effort  in  the  right 
and  sacrifice  to  that  end.  for  there  is  no 
easy  road  to  real  success.  It  is  clear  that 
the  citizens  who  are  able  to  do  so  should 
contribute  their  share  In  support  of  this 
country  and  not  look  to  their  country  to  sup- 
port them.  The  answer  to  my  question  as  to 
who  it  Is  who  comes  with  easy  wUes  and 
false  ideas  la.  of  course,  none  other  than 
the  Devil  himself.  Tou  will  recall  how  in 
the  Scriptures  he  took  the  Lord  to  a  high 
mountain  top  and  showed  him  poaaaaMons 
all  about  which  would  be  His,  but  waa  given 
the  curt  aaserer.  "Get  thee  hence."  So 
should  we  saiy  to  all  thoaa  who  would  coaen 
tjs  with  fine  promlaea  Impoaalble  of  fiilfUl- 
ment  and  theee  baneful  schemes  that  only 
lure  to  disaster.  Momentary  benefits  pass 
and  are  soon  forgotten,  depriving  rather 
than  benefiting  posterity. 

While  our  opponents  adopt  the  easy  course, 
does  not  that  give  us  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  out  stanchUy  (or  the  right 
With  Lincoln  when  he  said  "Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might  and  let  us  in  that 
faith  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
If  ?  He  dared.  Should  we  do  lees?  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  U  stUl  in  America  a  rally- 
ing cry  (or  Repablleans  who  would  make  of 
their  party  an  Instrumentality  for  good  gov- 
ernment, and  good  govemmant  aan  never  be 
government  that  strays  from  tile  right  or 
the  sound  ftmdaaaantals  which  have  brought 
ua  to  our  present  state  of  well  being — the 
envy  of  the  aiodem  world. 


The  reason  I  have  used  the  occasion  this 
tJtemoon  to  point  up  this  vramlng  is  be- 
cause great  nations  In  history  have  disin- 
tegrated after  reaching  their  zenith,  not  from 
frontal  attack  tram  without,  but  from  in- 
sUUous  attack  from  vrlthln.  and  It  Is  to  the 
preventkm  of  the  latter  that  I  would  ad- 
dress each  and  every  one  of  you  In  our  local 
organization  through  this  earnest  plea  to 
keep  our  Republican  Party  here  strong  by 
never  failing  to  be  vigilant  in  detecting  and 
scotching  weakening  influences  Infiltrating 
(rom  without  and  developing  within.  Divide 
and  conquer  is  an  accepted  method  ot  at- 
tack, so  let  us  be  on  guard  and  stand  st^dly 
together,  for  in  unity  there  is  strength. 


Address  by  Presideiit  Truman  at 
American  Lcfion  Convention 
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Wednesday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on 
Monday.  August  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
-as- follows: 

Mr.  Commander,  members  of  the  Auxiliary, 
comrades  of  the  American  Legion,  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  with  the  Legion  again  at  their  an- 
nual convention. 

At  the  Legion  convention  last  year  I  talked 
to  you  about  your  Government's  efforts  to 
achieve  world  peace  based  on  freedom  and 
Justice.  Today,  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
again  about  p)eace,  because  I  think  that  la 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  and 
I  know  you  agree  with  me. 

Last  week  at  Miami,  before  another  con- 
vention of  veterans,  I  dlaeuaaad  ovir  efforts  to 
protect  nations  against  aggreaalon  and  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  1 
talked  about  our  collective  security  agree- 
ments and  the  necessity  of  providing  military 
aid  to  other  countries  to  support  thoaa  agree- 
ments. 

Today,  I  wovild  like  to  talk  about  another 
equally  Important  aspect  of  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace— that  Is,  our  inter- 
national economic  policy. 

mvDs  CONTUSION  ON  BcoNOiaca 

I  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding and  misinformation  about  our 
International  economic  policy. 

Some  of  this  Is  deliberately  stirred  up  by 
certain  newspapers  and  politicians  strictly 
tor  political  reasons.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  economic  problems  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  distant  from  our  dally  Uves  and 
hard  to  undei^and. 

World  economic  problems  are  undoubtedly 
complex.  But  their  importance  to  us  is  very 
clear.  World  prosperity  is  necessary  to  world 
peaca.  Ftirthermore.  world  prosperity  Is 
necessary  to  our  own  prosperity  here  in  the 
United  SUtae.  If  theae  facts  are  kept  In 
mind.  It  will  be  easier  to  understand  e^iat 
this  cotintry  is  trying  to  do. 

In  working  for  prosperity  In  the  postwar 
world,  the  nations  of  the  world  face  new 
problems — and  greater  ones  than  they  have 
ever  faced  before.  They  are  stifferlng  from 
the  terrible  after-effects  of  the  war,  which 


caused  an  almost  complete   break -doim  at 
European  indvistry  and  of  world  trade. 

There  is  also  the  rising  demand  ot  men 
all  over  the  world  for  Indapaadance.  and  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  good  things  of  Ufa 
which  only  a  restored  and  npanding  eeo- 
nomic  system  can  bring.  Added  to  these  two 
problems  there  is  a  third.  This  Is  the  at- 
tempt of  organized  Communists  to  achieve 
economic  and  political  domination  of  tha 
world  through  the  mlsiise  of  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  mankind. 

CHAUUEN6X  TO  rBZS  NATIOeVa 

These  problems  require  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  fref'  nations.  Together,  we  mtist 
repair  the  damage  of  war,  complete  tha 
raatoratlon  of  the  economy  of  Europe  and 
revive  world  trade.  We  must  go  forward  to 
establish  an  expanding  world  economy  in 
which  men  everywhere  can  work  to  satisfy 
their  desire  for  freedom  and  a  better  life. 
We  must  demonstrate  that  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  free  nations  is  better  than  the 
system  of  communism. 

The  free  nationa  are  determined  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  roots  of  the 
present  economic  problems  go  back  to  the 
First  World  War.  After  that  war  the  nations 
of  the  world  made  the  mistake  of  following 
narrow  and  short-alghted  policies  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  Bach  country,  working 
for  its  own  selfish  Intereet.  tried  to  get  the 
best  of  the  others.  Each  nation  erected  trade 
barriers  to  keep  out  the  products  of  other 
nationa.  We  all  remember  Hawley-Smoot 
and  what  it  did  to  this  country  eventually. 
Bach  nation  tried  to  dump  iu  own  producta 
In  foreign  markets. 

These  policies  were  eelf -defeating.  They 
achieved  neither  national  nor  international 
prosperity.  Instead,  they  helped  to  bring  on 
the  worst  depression  the  world  has  ever  wm&a. 

Factories  closed  down  all  over  the  world. 
Shlpe  lay  Idle  in  harbcss.  Surplua  cropa 
rotted  In  the  fields.  Unemployment  grew 
and  hunger  became  wldesfs^ad. 

In  every  cotintry  there  were  hundreds  at 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  without 
jobs  and  without  hope  for  the  future.  Many 
of  these  young  people  became  the  prey  of 
tinscrupulous  demagogs.  They  Joined  the 
black  shirts  of  Italy  and  the  storm  troopers 
of  Germany.  They  were  the  tools  of  tha 
Japanese  mUltarlsts.  In  the  end  they 
marched  to  war  under  the  bloody  bazuMn 
of  those  dictatorships. 

OaOKBLT   WCOU)   SOUGHT 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  resolved 
that  the  international  economic  chaon  which 
had  led  to  war  sfconld  not  occur  again.  We 
knew  that  pemaaent  peace  could  not  exist 
If  the  nations  of  the  world  resumed  the 
policy  of  dog  eat  dog. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  joined 
vrtth  other  nations  to  prepare  for  a  peaceful 
economic  world.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  waa  set  up  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
change and  monetary  problems  among  na- 
tions. The  International  Bank  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  Investment  capital  for 
reconstruction  and  development.  In  otir 
propoaals  for  a  world  trade  organization,  the 
Uhlted  States  outlined  a  method  (or  breaking 
down  the  trade  barriers  which  had  strangled 
world  commerce  in  the  pjeriod  between  the 
twn  wars.  As  the  war  ended,  we  made  bil- 
lions of  dollars  avaUable  to  relieve  suffering 
and  repair  the  damage  of  war.  We  are  proud 
of  that  aocompUahment. 

TlMaa  ware  good  beginnings.  Never  before 
In  history  had  nations  made  such  careful, 
long-range  plans  for  a  better  economic 
futtue.  For  the  first  time  in  the  lilstory  of 
the  world  the  victors  attempted  to  bring  the 
vanquished  back  to  life  and  prevent  their 
people  from  starving  to  death.  It  never  be- 
fore had  been  done  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  I  am  proud  we  did  it. 

Shortly  after  the  war  ended,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  economic  life  of 
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th«  world  WM   oaor*  badly 
anfon«  bad  «B|Mct«d. 

Stm  r«illlM  dtacolUM  wer«  erMtcd  when 
M  taCMM  «laBr  tlMt  Um  Sovtat  Untoa  would 
JoiB  ta  wovfetBff  fcr  world  •eoiKHBile  r»- 
Ruasla  wm  bosUl*  to  KxjropMa  aeo- 
coofMratlon.     Runte  ntMmA  to 
■wiapcftn  racovery  program  and 
vmtad  its  ■•taUltw  from  Jotatag. 

RiMBlal  apti  —■!¥«  foralgii  ptrilcy  er«at«d 
aUnaa  and  fears  that  hamparad  recoirery 
On  every  hand,  there  waa  erldmoa  that  the 
poltcy  of  tha  Soviet  Union  waa  aimed  at  pro- 
toogtac  tba  distrcaa  axMl  auaartag  of  tha  free 


than       wa  are  movlnc  ahaMl  with  loog- range  meaa- 


ir  we  had  been  dtaeonn^id  by  tbaac  dUB- 
rultle*  and  had  abandanad  our  aSbrta.  the 
raaulta  would  hare  been  dlaaatroua.  Once 
again  the  streets  of  Europe  would  bava  baan 
filled  with  crowda  of  hungry  and  hopalaaa 
■Ban  and  women.  Once  again  unacrupuloua 
•gttators  woxild  have  xiaed  theaa  angry  mll- 
llona  to  create  tyranny  and  slavery. 

raAissa  ixcovnT  arroaTs 
But  tha  natlooa  did  not  let  thla  happen. 
Tha  fraa  nmkmm  went  ahead  with  our  re- 
•owary  pro^raaa.  Aa  a  result,  production  has 
rtaen  grcaUy  In  Suropa.  Men  and  women 
thara  hava  jobs  and  food  and  a  hope  for  the 
futura.  Tbay  know  that  the  democratic  way 
la  tha  way  of  hope. 

Tbafrae  natlona  have  overcome  the  dan^r 
«*  iHaadlMa  poatww  ccUapae.  but  we  have 
fitto aehlava  tha  sa«nd  and  expanding  world 
•soaoay  that  la  naeaaaary  for  lasting  proa- 
partty  and  paaea. 

This  largar  taak  la  the  one  that  now  con- 
frtnxts  ua. 

Tha  fraa  natlona  have  the  reaourrca  and 
tha  maana  to  accomptlah  thla  task. 

Togatber.  they  have  moat  of  the  Induatrlai 
capacity  of  the  world.  They  have  vast  sup- 
of  raw  materials.  They  have  Industrl- 
aad  aklllful  populations.  The  free  na- 
"  _  "'  hava  all  tha  elements  naces- 
to  provide  a  better  way  of  life  for  man- 
kind.  What  Is  needed  la  to  draw  theaa  ela- 
manta  tofaibar  Into  a  continually  expanding 
•nd  prtMtaeMva  international  economy. 

•  world  aecMwy  la  vital.  noC  only  to 
I  of  world  pMca,  hut  also  to  our  own 
proaperlty  snd  security.  We.  in  the 
VBl«ad  Stataa.  depend  upon  foreign  coun- 
trlaafor  many  vital  minerals  and  other  raw 
■aatarlala.  Without  foreign  trade,  many  of 
otir  Indiistrlea  would  suffer.  Without  foreign 
trada.  for  aKampla.  it  would  ba  difficult,  if 
.  for  ua  to  develop  ataaoic 
Moraovar.  wa  naad  to  aeU  many 
tklngi  abroad.  Our  cotton,  our  wheat,  our 
tobacoo.  for  example,  muat  have  foreign  mar- 
kata.  Our  proaparlty  would  ba 
dMsagad  If  the  export  of  our 
cut  off. 

ocioavuTiaa*  on  laaaa 

cannot,  tharefora.  fall  back  Into  aco- 
Instead.  we  must  take 
we  can   to   tn-lng   about   more 
opandtng  markeu.  and  growth  and 
it  In  other  countries  aa  well  aa 
our  own. 

One  of  tha  moat  acrlafaa  dMcultlaa  wa  faca 
la  the  fact  that,  at  praaant.  foralgn  natlona 
~'  to  buy  more  things  from  ua  than  we 
them.  They  have  called 
raw  Baateitala  in  un- 
Vtirthennare.  numj 
equlpmant  and  machinery, 
which  omit  wa  can  supply,  if  they  are  to 
develop  UMIr  own  r—ouicas  and  ralxa  their 


■Mtf  to  buy  from  th4 
upm  «B  for  fooC  and 
■VMatfiBtad  aoaonnta. 


which  foreign  coimtrlaa 
for  thaaa  things  far  axoaada  their  prsa- 
abUlty   to  pay  for  tbam.     As  a  reault. 
Id  trade  la  now  aarloualy  out  of  balance. 
W9  bave  both  ataart<rmB«s  and  long-range 
tiag  tbaae  dtfleultlse.    We  wui 


We're  encouraging  American  bualneaa  to 
make  productive  investments  abroad  In  in- 
ereaalng  volume.  Through  such  Invest manta. 
foreign  countries — sspselally  under -daeei- 
opad  areas — will  be  able  to  obtain  the  equtp- 
tosat  they  ao  desperately  need. 

We  are  alao  pkuinlng  to  help  the  people 
in  under -developed  areaa  to  learn  modem 
industrial  and  agricultural  methoda.  By  thU 
mcana.  they  will  be  able  to  double  and  re- 
doable  their  production.  By  thla  meaiu. 
thpy  will  be  able  to  make  an  li 
trlbutlon  to  an  expanding  wortd 
and  a  balaaced  world  trade. 

In  addition,  we  must  continue  our  well- 
estabUsbed  policy  of  negotiating  reciprocal 
trade  agreemenu  In  order  to  reduce  barriers 
to  International  trade.  These  agreemenu  en- 
able us  to  buy  more  from  other  natlona  at 
the  same  time  that  they  help  to  matnUln 
markets  abroad  for  our  own  prcdiicts.  We 
must  iDcreaae  our  buying  abroad  if  we  are 
to  achieve  a  balanced  world  trade. 


At  the  same  time. 


COMMXXCX   »^"TCT«   gcc 

Furthermore,  we  are  encouragtag  cloaer 
re^onal  tlaa  aaarng  nations  in  order  to  lower 
trade  barriers  and  Increaac  production. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  under  the  stimulus 
at  our  aid.  are  working  toward  closer  ties  of 
economic  union.  Already,  through  the  Or- 
ganization (or  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tlves  they  have  begun  to  make  )olnt  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  baaic  economic  policies. 
In  the  Council  of  Europe,  now  meeting  at 
Straabourg.  more  far-reaching  measures  of 
European  union  are  being  eonaldcred. 

A  closer  economic  union  maaas  a  difficult 
parted  of  tranaiuon  for  the  countries  that 
enter  into  Jt.  but  It  la  eaaentlal  for  a  better 
world  The  United  States  wUl  do  what  It  can 
to  aid  European  nations  to  achieve  greater 
unity. 

As  we  go  ahead  with  these  long-range  meas- 
ures for  a  stable  and  growing  world  economy. 
we  shiill  have  to  adjuat  our  actlona  to  chang- 
ing condltiona.  We  shall  need  to  be  alert  to 
new  drvclopmenta.  and  turn  to  advantage 
every  poealble  reaource. 

We  shall  be  concerned  In  the  months  im- 
mediately ahead  with  certain  apecial  and 
urgent  problema  arising  out  of  the  present 
nnhalenced  atate  of  wacld  trade.  Bepra- 
aeatatlsea  at  the  United  XlB0tfom  and  Can- 
ada will  aoon  be  here  to  diacusa  some  of  these 
problema.  We  look  upon  thaaa  talks  aa  dia- 
cuaalona  among  friends  about  problema  which 
affect  ua  all.  and  In  the  solution  of  which  we 
all  have  a  conunon  interest. 

The  people  of  tills  country  are  well  aware 
of  what  the  war  meant  to  Great  BriUln  and 
of  the  stressm  and  atratna  which  have  been 
lAid  upoa  the  Britlah  peopte  \n  recent  years. 
Tha  repreaentatlvea  of  the  United  »»"fitom 
Will  find  hera  a  warm  personal 
may  be  aaaured  that  these  mutual 
will  be  axamtwad  by  ua  in  a  aplrit  of  friendll- 
neas  aad  belpfiriaess. 

PATTXBM   roe  TWS  CONTiaDSCI 

In  our  disci isslnns  with  tha  raprsmntstlws 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  aa  la  our 
appveach  to  problems  with  other  natlona. 
we  mtat  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  baalc  un- 
dcrtfiag  ;>riacipi«s  upon  which  the  smanwits 
poUcy  of  free  natlona  muat  be  baaed. 

The  flr^t  principle  which  we  should  clearly 
undsrssaad  Is  that  a  sound  i 
world  aeoaoaiy  la  eaaeuUai  to  world 
International  economic  dissaartona  revolve 
around  such  proaalc  thlnps  aa  tobacco  *nd 
rubber  and  ratee  of  interest  and  tha  value 
of  eurrenciea.  But,  twhlnd  all  theee.  lie  the 
great  ubjectivea  of  satisfying  the  material 
and  aptrttiMkl  aeais  of  mankinil  and  pvtoerv- 

The  aaeoaft  prtae^la  which  ahouid  be 
clearly  uniiwsfniid  Is  that  we  are  trying  ut 
eipand  the  exchange  of  goods  mn<l  ssrvtom 
smong  batlona.  Bound  and  prin^teiuisi  re* 
latlona   among   natlona   rest   upoa   tha  ss- 


chaage  of  goods  and  ser»lcea  on  a  buslnam 
baala.  We're  not  enfagad  in  a  charitable  en- 
terpriae.  We're  not  leeklng  for  trick  solu- 
tions to  deep-aeated  problems. 

The  third  principle  Is  that  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed In  creating  a  sound  and  expanding 
world  eonomy  unless  we  keep  everlastingly 
at  It  There  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  we 
shall  become  impatient  or  annoyed  by  de- 
lays and  obstacles.  But  we  cannot  throw  in 
our  band  and  walk  out  of  the  game.  Wat 
can  any  other  notfem  afford  to  do  that  The 
path  of  mutual  adfaatment  and  combined 
eaonomtc  effort  la  not  an  easy  one.  The  eco- 
Bomlc  interests  of  natlona  are  not  easily 
reeoncile<*.  Ko  group  can  get  all  it  wanta. 
But  there  Is  no  other  way  to  the  solution  of 
our  dlflkrultles  than  the  way  of  mutual  eon- 
OMilOD  and  cooperation. 

iimxjr\L  pounca  BianccRD 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  the  democratic 
aationa  are  not  propoaing  to  interfere  in  one 
aacther's  internal  politlca.  We  know  very 
well  bow  we  would  feel  if  some  foreign  n*- 
tlon  tried  to  tell  ua  how  to  vote.  We  recog- 
nise that  each  nation  has  Ita  own  p^'t'^-al 
problems  and  that  it  uaea  different  political 
labela  and  different  alogana  from  thoae  we  am 
at  hoBia.  In  the  aaaia  eraf, 
different  business  pracUem 
governmental  devices  for  schievlng  the 
economic  ends. 

A  community  of  democratic  natlona  can- 
not Inalst  on  uniformity  in  mattera  of  poll- 
lea  or  iHialness.  The  only  uniformity  on 
which  they  can  insist — and  this  is  what  binds 
us  together  aa  free  nations — la  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  democracy,  true  democracy,  not  ths 
f^^ke  kind  put  out  by  the  Communists,  cou- 
pled with  a  common  dealre  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  our  cltlaans. 

On  the  basis  of  these  four  principles,  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  can  solve  the  dlf- 
flcultles  which  confront  them.  On  the  haala 
of  these  principles,  they  can  achieve  their 
goal  of  a  sound  and  expanding  world  econ- 
omy. 

There's  one  more  thing  for  um,  aa  Amer- 
icans, to  remember.  Oiu"  country  Is  the  moat 
Important  economic  unit  In  the  world  to- 
day. The  future  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  continuation  of  our  own  economic  growth 
and  development.  If  we  cxm  continue  to 
Increase  our  national  Income,  and  raise  our 
standards  of  living,  the  solution  of  Interna- 
tional  economic   problems   will   be   far    lea 


.  one  of  ua  has  a  responsibility  la 
building  a  peaceful  world,  and  I'm  very  cer- 
tain there's  not  a  man  or  a  woman  who  does 
not  want  to  see  a  peaceful  world  In  the 
future.  We  can  contrlbtrte  to  that  cause  In 
OUT  dally  Uvea,  in  our  Jobe.  In  our  thinking. 
We  contribute  to  peace  when  we  work  f(» 
the  proepertty  and  growth  of  the  United 
Btatca.  We  contribute  to  peace  when  we 
reject  the  claims  of  the  selfish  interests, 
here  and  abroad,  that  would  txim  us  against 
the  cause  of  international  cooperation.  We 
•oatribute  to  peace  when  we  aak  for  Divine 
ftHdancc  and  help  for  the  efforta  of  man- 
kind to  establish  understanding  and  good 
will  among  the  natlona  of  the  world. 


Happcaiogs  ia  Wkshioftoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PiKJiaTLvaina 
n»  THK  8KNATK  OF  THB  UNTTKD  8TATBB 

We(lnes€law.  AuffUJtt  31  (legiaUUive  dag  of 
Thnraday.  Junt  2),  1949 

Ut.  ICARTIN.    Mr.  Pnsldent.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  uie 
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Appendix  of  the  Rbcosd  a  radio  address 
entitled  "Happenings  in  Washington — 
Pro-am  No  6.'*  delivered  by  me  on  Au- 
gwt  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

RATPIMLNCS    or    WASHnvCTON — nOGSAM    NO.    S 

(Text  of  broadcast  by  United  Sutes  Beiutor 
Kdwabo  Mmxtoi,  of  Pennsylvania) 

Thla  la  Eo  MABmr.  speaking  to  you'  from 
the  Nations  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other dlsfiisston  of  happenings  In  Washing- 
ton. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  you  have  been 
raarting  the  newspapers  and  hearing  on  the 
radio  about  the  acuvltiea  of  the  "5  per- 
centers" down  here  In  Waahlngton. 

No  doubt  you  have  been  abocked  by  the 
disclosure  that  certain  racketeers  and  chisel- 
ers  have  been  collecting  large  sums  of  money 
In  exchange  for  their  Infltience  with  high 
Government  officials. 

Thla  disgraceful  situation  has  been  brought 
out  into  the  opm  by  the  investigation  now 
by  a  suboommlttea  of  the 
!  on  Kxecutive  Sxpenditures. 

The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  la  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Ct-tox  R.  Hoxt. 

Senator  Horr  is  one  of  the  most  courteous 
and  fair-minded  members  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  confident  that  under  his  direction  the 
investigation  will  be  vigorous  and  thorough. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  Is  why 
do  we  liave  these  "5  percenters"  in  Waaliing- 
ton? 

It  Is  becaiae  the  Federal  Government  has 
grown  so  big  and  so  complicated  that  the 
average  businessman,  trying  to  do  bualneaa 
with  the  GoTemment  agencies,  soon  finds 
himself  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  Jungle  of 
red  tape. 

Of  course,  thoe  can  be  no  complaint 
against  the  reputable  business  representative 
or  attorney  who  operates  on  an  honest  and 
ethical  baaia. 

It  Is  the  crooked  dealer  in  Influence  that 
Senator  HorVs  subcommittee  is  investigating. 
The  Investigation  Is  aimed  at  those  who  claim 
they  can  get  results,  not  available  to  others, 
becaxise  of  friendship,  political  association 
or  other  Influence  with  persons  holding  high 
office  In  the  Government. 

It  Is  directed  against  the  fakers,  the  fixers, 
and  the  Influence  peddlers,  who  run  around 
Wastiington  bragging  of  their  connections 
and  selling  influence  to  the  bewildered  busl- 


Bvery  person  engaged  in  such  disgraceful 
practices  and  every  official  who  conspires  with 
thnn  is  a  menace  to  otir  form  of  government. 
Tliey  destroy  public  faith  and  confidence  In 
the  integrity  of  thousands  of  Government 
ofQclals  who  are  honest  and  trustworthy. 

In  thla  discussion  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
review  the  testimony  that  iias  baen  pre- 
sented before  the  committee.  No  doubt  you 
have  been  following  it  cloaely  and  you  are 
familiar  with  Its  dangeroua  Implications. 

One  interesting  disclosure  haa  been  proof 
of  the  old  sa3rlng  that  "it  pays  to  be 
Ignorant." 

Three  yeaia  ago  the  law  provided  that 
building  maflarlala  must  be  saved  for  bomea. 
None  could  be  dUerted  for  such  nonessential 
construction  aa  race  tracks. 

Tet  a  race  track  in  California  got  permis- 
alon  to  go  aliead  and  build  grandstands. 
True  It  took  some  Intensive  pushing  by 
a«l.  Harry  Vaughan.  the  President's  military 
aide.  But  Ic  waa  a  rather  cute  loophole  in 
the  law  whtcii  finally  cleared  the  way. 

The  law  provided  that.  If  someone  had 
innocently  started  to  build  a  nonessential 
project.  In  Igantanea  of  the  law.  then  the 
Federal  Housing  Bqwdlter  had  dlacreUonary 
power  to  permit  the  work  to  continue. 


The  race-track  people  appeared  thoroughly 
advised  on  this  loophole.  They  Jtist  went 
ahead  and  built.  When  the  iiouaing  au- 
thontlea  moved  In  to  stop  them  they  looked 
innoeeatty  bawlMarad.  They  pointed  to 
their  atortod  paafsat  and  yelled  for  help. 
They  knew  where  to  get  it. 

Immediately  John  F.  Maragon  and  Janaa 
V.  Hunt,  two  5  percenters,  with  the  Influence 
of  General  Vaughan,  went  to  work. 

Thereupon  the  Federal  Houaing  Expediter 
exercised  his  discretion  to  give  the  race  track 
the  green  light  to  finish  the  project. 

Well,  you  see  It  pays  to  be  ignorant,  even 
If  you  have  to  buy  that  Ignorance  from  a 
Washuigton  5  percenter. 

When  the  testunony  is  completed  and  cor- 
ruption ia  established,  everyone  involved 
In  these  scandala  ahouid  be  proeecuted 
promptly  and  vigoroualy  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. 

As  citizens  Interested  in  good  government 
we  should  give  serious  thought  to  the 
conditions  that  made  this  investigation 
necessary. 

Sxperlence  has  shown  that  the  bigger  gov- 
ernment becomes  and  the  farther  ita  func- 
tions are  renioved  from  the  people  the  great- 
er are  the  opportunities  for  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  without  the 
slightest  semblance  of  systematic  planning. 
It  haa  become  a  hodge-podge — a  crazy  quilt 
of  duplication  and  overlapping. 

Ifany  of  the  same  functiona  are  carried  on 
in  dUtaaut  agencies,  boards,  and  commls- 
sloos.  each  acting  independently  of  the  other 
and  frequently  at  croas  purposss. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  average  buslnees- 
man  who  comes  to  Washington  la  puahed 
around  from  pillar  to  prast  trying  to  find  the 
right  official  to  talk  to  about  his  particular 
problem. 

The  larger  corporations  have  establlahed 
offices,  manned  by  full-time  staffs,  to  expedite 
the  handling  of  their  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  little  fellow — the  small- 
man — cannot  afford  t^  maintain 
representation  In  Washington. 

When  he  comes  to  the  Capital  he  finds 
himself  confused  and  bewildered,  trying  te 
grope  his  way  through  the  mysteries  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  He  searches  for  someone 
who  knows  the  ropes — and  that  ia  where  the 
5-percenter  comes  In. 

Frequently  the  bnameaamnn  falls  Into  the 
hands  of  one  who  preteads  that  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  without  Influence,  and  that 
Influence  can  be  h^  at  a  price. 

He  is  handed  the  same  old  line,  so  often 
repeated  here  In  Washington. 

"It's  not  what  you  know,  but  who  you 
know"  that  gets  results. 

That  alone  should  serve  as  a  warning,  but 
too  often.  I  regret  to  say.  it  Is  accepted  by 
men  who  should  know  better. 

Because  the  Government  has  grown  so  big 
every  Senator  and  every  Congressman  ts 
swamped  with  requests  from  constituents 
■Biikliitt  advice  and  guidance  in  Oovenuaant 


That  grows  out  at  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  become  the 
biggest  business  corporation  in  the  world. 

Just  10  years  ago  we  were  greatly  alarmed 
because  Federal  Government  spending  had 
reached  1 10.000. 000 .000  a  year.  In  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  the  Government  will  spend 
approximately  forty-six  and  a  half  billions. 

In  order  to  vlsualioe  this  enormcus  In- 
crease in  government  and  its  spending,  let 
me  make   a  few  cc»nparisons. 

During  President  Rooaevelt's  three  terms 
the  average  yearly  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  t3 1,000.000,000.  Including 
most  of  the  military  cost  of  World  War  n. 

In  the  foiu-  postwar  years  of  the  Truman 
administration.  In  peacetime,  the  average 
yearly  spending  has  Jumped  to  •4£,000.0(M^ 
000,  em  Increase  of  almost  50  percent. 


Mr  Tmman  haa  ocdlected  and  spent  more 
money  than  all  the  other  31  Presidentx  put 
together  down  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n. 

In  153' ;  years  they  spent  a  little  leas  tkaa 
$180,000,000,000. 

Now.  mark  thla. 

In  the  4  years  from  July  1.  IMS,  to  July  1 
of  this  year  the  present  administration  has 
spent  more  than  $180,000,000,000. 

Let  me  make  another  comparison. 

Taxea  went  up  in  the  Rooeevelt  »**»'**»*t- 
tratlon.  They  were  Increased  16  thaaa  $0 
the  highest  levels  in  the  hlst(»7  of  our  cotin- 
try. 

During  that  period  the  average  yearly  tax 
collection  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  waa 
$14,000,000,000. 

The  Truman  administratlcm  has 
three  tlmea  that  amount  in  taxea 
and  last  January  reeommandad  farther  tax 
increases.  However,  that  »»wn««»w««t^M«M» 
has  since  been  withdrawn. 

In  1940.  $3,000,000,000  of  the  Government 
spending  went  directly  to  the  business  ccmi- 
cems  of  our  country.  But  this  year,  only  9 
years  late,  more  than  twenty  billions  of  Gov- 
ernment money  will  flow  directly  into  the 
bustnees  concerns. 

From  those  figures  you  can  readily  under- 
stand that  our  Government  is  the  biggest 
single  customer  in  the  world. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  hundreds  c  f  btisinc 
men  troop  into  Washington  every  day 
Ing  Government  orders  or  contracts. 

With  the  confusion  that  now  eilata  the 
small-business  man  is  forced  to  employ 
someone  who  repreeents  him«»if  as  an  expert. 

The  present  investigation  of  the  5-percent- 
ers  has  already  resulted  in  one  decided  im- 
provement that  will  be  helpful  to  the  small- 
business  man. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Louis  Johnson, 
has  directed  the  establlslxment  of  a  new  in- 
formation center  for  military  procurement. 
Ofilces  have  been  set  up  in  the  Pentagoo 
Building  Btaffed  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  persoiuiel. 

Here  completo  information  Is  available  to 
all  prospective  bidders  without  the  aaalBt- 
ance  of  the  Influence  peddler  or  the  pro- 
fessional fixer. 

That  'B  a  step  in  the  right  diraetkm.  It 
should  be  adopted  by  all  other  departmenta. 

During  the  Kightleth  Congreaa  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Bvisineas  Com- 
mittee which  performed  a  valuable  service 
for  small  buainess  in  America. 

It  was  created  to  help  the  little  fellow  with 
his  business  problems.  Thousanda  of  them 
called  upon  the  committee  for  guidance  and 
aaalstance  in  their  dealings  with  the  Oov- 
eniment. 

They  did  not  need  the  help  of  5-percent- 
ers.  but  I  regret  to  report  that  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senato  has  refused  to  oonUnue 
the  Small  Business  Cowimlttee.  It  no  longer 
exists. 

The  5-percenter  is  a  parasite  of  big  govern- 
ment. The  denser  the  Jun^e  in  Waahlng- 
ton beooanes,  the  more  he  thrives. 

Tlie  real  way  to  eliminate  the  8-percenter 
is  to  hack  away  the  thicket  of  red  tape,  con- 
fusion, and  duplication. 

The  great  need  today  is  to  streamline  the 
Government  and  do  away  with  the  tflgaag 
ramifications  that  have  developed  through 
the  years  of  mismanagement. 

If  we  do  this  the  average  citizen  will  not 
tiave  to  pay  a  guide  to  take  him  through  the 
Jungle  of  government. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  with  all  tha 
emphasis  at  my  command  that  if  our  Gov- 
ernment ts  not  streamliued — if  spending  is 
not  curtailed — if  waste  and  extravagance  is 
not  eliminated — If  we  do  not  return  to  sound 
fiscal  policies — ^the  5-percenter  will  be  the 
least  of  our  worries. 

This  is  B>  Mabtdv  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 
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Cr  CTAH 

8I1IATS  or  TVK  CNll'KL)  STATSS 

AuiQust  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanlmoa^  consent  to  have 
inserted  In  the  Ai>pendlx  of  the  Rscoao 
«n  address  prepared  by  om.  tntltled 
"Utah  Arrives,"  which  wUl  ba  broadcast 
over  radio  staUon  KSL.  Salt  Lake  City. 
UUh.  August  31.  1M9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

~~  tbae*  la«t  talking  to  foa  a  n«w  tamk  baa 
hma  tmpoma  i^on  warn,  a  taafc  which  may 
very  ilgBlfleaat  and  one  In  whldi, 
oo.  X  aay  take  graat  prtdc. 

COWHALLT.    tllaillBill    Of    th*   flCUAM 

foreign  Relation*  Commlttae.  haa  appoAntad 
BM  cikalrman  ot  a  aufeooaunltt«c  to  cooaMer 
all  raaolutlooa  nlatlng  to  th«  atraacttenliig 
ct  Um  Ualtatf  Wartona  and  world  fadtrattoa 

in  Um  Senate.  Thla 
that  tb«  world  la  going  to 
Of  mad*  ovar  ovamlgbt.  It 
quite  tha  oppoiita.  All  great  advance* 
lU  are  a  loog  tlMM  evolving.  To  data, 
more  tban  a  hmU  doaen  different  reeoiutlooi 
hare  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  dealing 
wltb  tbeae  two  lubjccu. 

I.  of  eourae.  weleoBBe  thia  taak.  Aa  an  al- 
OKiat  llieloog  baliavar  in  tha  Idea  that  we 
can  work  out  a  aubatltute  (or  war  If  we  wUl 
put  our  oalnai;  bearta.  and  attenikn  to  it, 
X  waleoai*  the  taak  aa  an  opportunity  to  oon- 
to  world  beiteraaaait.  Aa  a  man  wbo 
•o  doee  to  two  world  wan  tbat  ba 
at  firat  hand  the  suffering,  iba 
waate.  and  the  deatructk>n  of  property.  I  can 
Iva  Ql  BoUilag  Oaar  to  do  for  my  naigh- 
>  than  to  Hiaka  It  poertble  for  them  to  Uva 
In  a  aplrlt  of  freedom  from  the  fear  of  war. 
ly  year*  I  have  beea  aa  oAoer  of  tha 
Society  of  Intemattonal  ham.  Aad 
aa  a  ya«mg  m^n  in  that  aodety  I  thought 
lM*w  ftwa  tt  would  be  to  be  able  to  cootrtbute 
to  the  law  of  aaMOBa.  Bm  that  I  have  al- 
ready dODe.  Twa  gieat  ttitamat  tonal  organ- 
laatlane  are  functioning  \xa4m  aonatltutioiM 
whftflh  I  halpad  to  frame  aad  which  I 

Tou  Btaat  forgive  bm  for  taking  pride  in 
But  aa  a  vary  loiall  youngster  when 
rare  bulMlag  tba  Brlgllam  Toung 
Bsonument  at  koaM  tb*  people  wbo  eaaea 
and  plead  for  PtutB  tar  that  great  UDd«- 
oi  tkat  we  ought  to  tfoaate  what 
day  wo  wwald  want 
to  ny :  I  own  part  ct  (ha*  aaBBU- 
aamt.  Wall.  I  really  do  not  know  whhA  part 
ki  mine,  but  I  have  never  peeeid  that  okonu- 
it,  aad  I  went  past  it  every  day  for  BMny 
but  that  I  felt  in  some  way  or  aiwther 
tt  hataagad  to  bm.  I  feal  that  way  about  the 
ihlch  I  helped  to  build 
It  la  a  good  teeUng  and  while 
tt  maaiM  a  feUow  la  takli^  hloaaeU  sertoualy 
yoa  eaimoC  blaoM  hhw  aad  I  do  not  blame 
myself  for  havtng  thoae  chUdhttod  en- 
thusiasma.  Tha  htg  would -ba-great  laugh 
at  ua.  hut  tt  wa  eaaaa  to  have  ahlUlhood 
Tirf^**"^  a^  aothiirtiaaii  wa  eeaaa  to  Uve. 
I  do  not  kMW^aUMraaythtBg  wlU  eoasa 

I  do  not  know  how  many  great  men 
will  appear  before  us  aad  glva  ua  Meaa  which 
will  be  lasting.  But  I  do  know  that  thoee 
■•D  who  are  latoraalad  taa  thaH  auk jecu  are 


going  to  hare  a  hearing  and  that  we  are 
pMag  to  eertooaly  give  to  tba  peopla  ot  ma 
aoontry  an  opportunity  to  si  pram  thair  hopea 
and  their  Ideaa.  If.  out  of  this  commtttee. 
we  can  bring  about  a  reeolutlon  which  will 
do  for  otir  country  and  th*  world  what  th* 
Connally  reeolutlon  and  the  Vandenbcrg  reeo- 
lutlon have  dona  for  our  country  and  th* 
world  It  will  mark  a  graak  alap  forwavC  IPa 
must  remember  that  oat  of  the  Onmiatty 
reaolvttan  came  E>umbarton  Oaks  and  the 
Saa  naaclsco  conference.  And  out  at  them 
came  th*  United  Nations.  As  a  reault  of  the 
Vandenberg  leaatBlkm,  tha  Atlantic  Pact  has 
cooM.  What  wM  hiVP^  ta  tBaae  great  in- 
struments In  the  future  we  do  not  know,  but 
I  am  awfully  proud  that  I  had  a  part  to  do 
with  both  the  Connally  reaoluuoo  and  th* 
Vandenberg  reeolutlon. 

The  Idea  behind  the  Connally  reeolutlon 
when  presented  to  the  conunlttec  the  ftrat 
time  received  only  one  vote.  That  vote  was 
mine.  When  tha  oonunittee  flnal^  , 
the  Connally  reeolutlon  it  received  tha 
port  of  all  members  of  the  committee  ex- 
cepting one.  That  ahowa  ua  how  ideas 
change  and  how  men  grow  In  their  under- 
standing of  things. 

There  Is  something  else  wtilch  la  gotog  to 
take  place  in  the  Capitol  very  soon  in  which 
I  am  going  to  take  a  lot  of  pride.  It  la  a 
State  undertaking  and  I  will  be  associated 
with  many  others  In  lU  fulfUIment.  The 
guides  at  the  Capitol  will  soon  have  to 
change  their  speechse.  For  years  they  have 
said:  "Svery  StaU  In  the  Union  but  Utah 
ia  represented  In  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capi- 
tol." Well,  we  Utah  people  know  wby  our 
State  has  not  been  tepreeented.  We  bad  to 
wait  until  people  changed  their  mlnda.  but 
In  the  waiting  the  greatneaa  and  the  worthl- 
B*m  ot  Utah's  fauadar.  Brlgham  Toung. 
grew  In  the  mindi  aad  epprsetattcn  of  tha 
American  people  While  if  a  generation  or 
ac>  ttgo  we  bad  tried  to  put  up  Brigham 
Young's  statue  we  would  have  been  critl- 
daed  from  aU  sidea.  But  today.  Brigham 
Toung  is  welcOBMd  among  thoee  whom  hla 
country  and  Btate  honor.  That  ia 
thing  very,  very  great  for  ua  to  cont 
Thaalataa  is  now  In  a  paakta 
la  BtaSoary  Hall  unplaced,  at  eourae.  Tears 
ago  I  saw  In  the  Louvre  In  Paris  more  peo- 
ple looking  at  the  place  where  liona  Llaa 
bung  at  the  time  that  famoua  painting  waa 
stolea  than  ever  kwkad  at  the  picture  Itaatt. 
8o  today,  everyone  aska  what's  in  that  fclg 
boa.  W*  have  had  a  glimpse  but  tha  atatoa 
la  nailed  up  again  waiting  to  be  placed. 

It  la  interaatlng  to  obaerve  that  thoee  books 
about  Brigham  Toung  which  our  people  at 
booM  liave  not  liked  becauee  they  did  not 
show  our  tradlttonal  paat  as  we  Ilk*  tt  ahown 
have  coutributad  aaor*  toward  the  building 
up  of  the  great  eontrthutkm  which  Brigham 
Toung  made  for  hla  country  than  aU  the 
booka  of  pralae  put  tcgether.  It  ts  strange 
how  men  become  great  In  th*  minds  ot 
future  generations.  Wbo  was  It  said:  "I 
wish  mine  enemy  bad  written  a  book  in- 
stead ot  me."  I  remsafriMr  as  a  youngster 
in  my  Qraak  student  daya  resitli^  akowt  a 
rival  of  Denoethenea  who  read  Daasoa- 
thanes'  oratloos  to  his  pupAla  aad  wben  they 
appUuded  at  lU  grsstnsse  the  rival  re- 
marked: "Do  not  applaud  bm.  Tou  should 
hear  the  beast  himself  deliver  bis  own  ora- 
tlons*  Thus  tt  goes.  But  ian'i  it  Ana  that 
In  a  travelog  on  Vermont  tl 
Brigham  Toui^  aa  a  naUve  son  «f  that  1 

In  one  of  America's  largeet 
Mwapapers  ends  with  these 
two  sentancea:  "n^espite  bis  faults  and  hla 
dlsappototaaenli.  howavar.  ^^**f*  Toung 
left  a  pantonant  aad  dstetta  aanatrucuve 
mark  upon  thia  aamlUmmk.  Ho  ether  raprw- 
eentauve  or  Utah  aan  ha  pWmed  for  tha 
Ball  at  Btotuary  In  the  Natlooal  Capitol.  ' 

fltece    we    have    talked    about 
Toung.  let  aM  taU  thia  story  out  of 

at  mimmbm»  ot  aay  own  family.    It 


how  BMn  imprem  themaelvea  on  oth- 
And  tt  shows  how  wa  develop  our  own 
loyalttef.    One  of  my  unrtae  who  suSerad 

nmre  than  my  own  mother  and  father  In 
coming  acroaa  the  plalna  and  who  is  read 
In  the  history  books  and  whose  writings  are 
quoted  in  tha  booka  ahoot  Utah  arrived  In 
Salt  Lake  a  devout  bellaver.  He  looked  at 
Brigham  TouBg  and  haaaaa  completely  dia> 
inualoned.  Ka  anflarlngi  and  his  Journey 
aeemed  to  have  been  all  in  vain.  My  own 
father,  however,  came  and  locked  at  Brig- 
ham Toung  and  thought  he  waa  the  great- 
est man  he  ever  saw.  and  alwajra  honored 
him  aa  such.  Later  on  when  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  waa  dedicated  and  trng  Cathar  with 
■sary  Otowaody  waa  appolntad  a  eowimtttee 
to  furnish  the  temple  he  brought  an  artist 
from  New  Tork  to  paint  a  picture  of  Brigham 
Toung  and  gave  that  plctiire  as  a  personal 
;  to  temple  furntantngr  Too  can  aee 
ita  call  to  Biy  adnd  not  only 
but  hopee  and  a^lntlaBa.  It  will 
ka  a  great  honor  to  Im  la  Waahlngton  when 
the  statue  ts  placed. 

Utah  has  been  s  long  time  in  planaJng 
for  her  first  representative  in  Statuaay  WttL 
Over  a  year  ago  a  repreeentatlve  of  our  Biaie 
laglaUture.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Brlckaen.  came  «a 
Waahlagton  aa  head  of  a  committee  to  plan 
foe  the  ceremonlea  and  to  chooae  tii*  spot 
where  th*  statu*  will  be  put.  Ut.  Mahonrl 
Toung.  a  grandson  of  Brlgiiam  Toung.  ia  the 
sculptor.  He  selected  th*  marble  In  Italy 
and.  of  course,  will  direct  th*  placing  at  tha 
statue.  When  final  arrangement*  are  made 
we  shall  Introduce  the  formal  reaolutiona 
providing  for  the  ofBclal  acceptance  of  the 
statue  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

To  be  connected  with  a  resolution  which 
carrtea  hopes  for  a  stronger  United  Nations 
and  which  may  advance  world  organisation 
with  the  ultimate  end  of  eliminating  fear 
of  war  from  the  world,  and  to  be  connected 
with  an  undertaking  which  gives  national 
honor  to  the  founder  of  my  State  are  two 
thtaga  I  am  going  to  tell  my  grandchildren 
ahcwt  fmt  aa  I  am  talking  to  you  tonight. 
ForglTe  me  for  being  proud.  But  Utah  and 
America  have  iMen  and  are  my  life. 


A  Free  Qurck  ia  a  Frc«  SUtt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  viae  I  MA 
IN  TBB  8BNATK  OP  THE  UNI'l'IU  STATES 

Wednejdair.  August  31  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1S49 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  radio 
fpeech  delivered  by  our  dlstinrui.ihed 
colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stx:«nis1 
over  the  Presbyterian  Radio  Hour.  July 
14.  1949.  on  the  subject.  A  Free  Church 
in  a  Pree  State 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  weO 
known  in  Utti  body  for  his  splendid  legal 
attainiiMBte  had  for  his  charactenstics 
as  an  outstanding  statesman.  It  is  not 
so  well  known  that  he  \n  a  leader  In  the 
De  Kalb,  MIsa..  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
an  outsthodlat  CfartsUan  layman  worker 
in  the  State  of  Mlagteippl 

There  being  no  eMwUuu.  the  address 
VBS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
aa  follows: 

Our  subject  A  Pre*  Church  ta  a  Pre*  Stato 
is  both  timely  and  ctiaUengli^ 
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Th*  command  given  by  Jesus  to  render 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  arc 
Caesar's:  and  unto  Ood  th*  things  which  are 
Ood's.  finds  Its  flaaat  tlOfillment  here  in  our 
United  State*,  a  free  chivdt  aad  a  free  stato. 
vnth  free  eitlaens  rendertng  unto  the  Gov- 
ernment the  tlilnga  that  belong  to  the  Gov-' 
emment  and  fretiy  rendering  unto  Ood  tiie 
things  tliat  belong  to  God.  Of  all  of  our 
hard-won  political  Inheritances  th*  most 
ctierisbed  and  the  most  valuable  one  ia  our 
religloaa  fre^anm  whleh  eomee  throfogh  our 

iriple  has  far  exceeded  all  others  in  Its 
tribution  to  our  spiritual  strength,  our 
growth,  and  our  iiapplness. 

nom  the  earliest  colonial  times  until  thia 
▼ery  hour  tlM  Presb3rt«rlan  Church  and  Its 
Individual  membe»  have  always  been  at  th* 
very  forefront  In  the  battle  for  establishing 
and  perpetuating  the  complcto  separation  of 
the  church  and  the  state  insofar  as  poww  for 
one  over  tlia  other  is  concerned,  but  at  the 
aame  time  fairorlng  the  course  of  cooperation 
between  the  two. 

The  first  clause  of  the  first  amendment  to 
ttie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
theae  reassuring  words.  "Congreas  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  estat>llefeBnent  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Let  us  iM-lefly  examine  lU  history.  Prior 
to  the  settlement  of  America,  men  In  Europe 
dared  to  think,  talk,  and  even  write  of  a  free 
c-jnscience,  a  free  church  In  a  free  state. 
Soaaa  suflered  martyrdom  for  the  idea.  Still 
tt  rimainad  largely  a  dream.  The  powers  of 
the  church  and  the  powers  of  the  state  had 
heen  so  completely  Interwoven  and  Intermin- 
gled that  there  waa  no  point  where  one  end- 
ed and  the  other  began.  Persecution  and  in- 
tolerance were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Then  the  scene  quickly  shifts  to  colonial 
America:  here  was  the  chance  for  man  to 
free  himself  from  the  entanglements  of  the 
old  order. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  hard.  A  few 
names  should  t>e  mentioned:  Roger  Wil- 
liams; WllUam  Penn:  Lord  Baltimore; 
T*"*™"  Jefferson;   Jamea  Madteon. 

Ai  late  as  1789  only  two  Btatee,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Virginia,  conceded  by  law  full  re- 
ligious freedom.  Pive  States  adhered  to  an 
established  religion. 

The  people  of  New  Kn^i^nd  came  to 
America  expressly  searching  for  religious 
freedom  and  then  denied  it  to  their  mlnor- 
ttlea.  But  the  people  of  VirglnU  deliberately 
Iwooght  with  tiMm  and  officially  set  up  the 
IbtahUahad  Church.  The  struggle  for  sepa- 
ration was  at  times  bitter  and  fierce.  The 
Presbyterlana.  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  and 
aome  othera,  were  always  strong  for  Inde- 
and  separation  of  church  and 
and  took  a  leading  part  therein.  Many 
people  sincerely  argued  that  the  movement 
eras  merely  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
church:  others  thought  that  a  godless  stato 
would  reault.  Plnally.  the  quoted  clause 
In  our  Constitution  was  sdopted.  It  has  been 
the  crowning  achievement  of  that  matchless 
document.  Since  that  day  freedom  in  stato 
MMl  freedom  In  religion  have  gone  hand  In 
hand  down  the  decades  of  time  for  almost 
100  years,  each  supporting  and  sustaining  the 
otlier.  but  each  Independent  of  the  other.  It 
Is  the  happiest  relation  of  its  kind  In  all 
the  history  of  the  world  and  a  great  source 
of  our  strength  as  a  Christian  Nation. 

But  what  ts  a  free  church?  It  is  a  church 
of  th*  Almighty  God  that  stands  without 
fear  at  man  or  government,  with  a  positive 
program  supplying  the  spiritual  food  whereby 
every  individual  can.  in  his  own  way,  find  his 
true  relation  to.  and  directly  approach  his 
liaker.  There  Is  no  blinding  fear,  no  coer- 
cion, no  Intimidation,  no  threat  of  reprisal 
Still  the  chiirch.  even  thoiigh  Independent. 
Is  not  secluded  from  everyday  affairs.  It 
enjoys  a  iiappy  role  In  training  and  supply- 
ing leadership  in  all  of  our  affairs,  defining 


and  teaching  the  basic  morals  of  our  people. 
It  may  even  eritldae  the  policies  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment. Let  xu  pause  here  to  say  that  the 
most  powerful  Influence  In  our  Government 
has  always  been  our  tree  diurehaa.  The 
feared  and  predicted  godlem  atate  did  not 
develop.  On  the  contrary,  the  church  has 
molded  our  public  alfalrs.  Opoiitlng  not 
directly,  but  through  the  training  it  tias 
given  oxir  people,  and  particularly  our  policy 
makers  and  our  political  leaders,  the  Chris- 
tian Influence  of  the  church  has  largely  pat- 
terned the  course  of  oxir  government.  It  is 
a  happy  example  of  leadarahlp  and  direction, 
without  contrcrt.  God  forMd  that  we  ever 
have  godless  leaders  hecaoae  wlien  we  do, 
we  shall   have  a   godleae  state. 

We  have  also  had  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government — a  state  independent  of  all 
churches,  and  may  It  ever  be  thus;  we  have 
produced  a  state  which  Is  under  a  duty  to 
protect,  and  which  does  protect,  all  sects  in 
their  religious  beliefs.  It  also  protects  In- 
dividual citizens  in  their  spiritual  and  po- 
litical rights  and  beliefs.  Our  State  respects 
and  protects  all  citizens  for  their  own  worth, 
and  more,  it  gives  them  a  political  soul. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  on  a  spiritual  base.  We  are  thankful 
that  the  first  sentence  of  the  Majrflower  Com- 
pact was  "In  the  name  of  God.  Amen."  We 
are  thankful  that  our  every  coin  attests  and 
reaffirms  our  profound  belief.  "In  God  We 
Trust."  Each  morning  each  House  of  our 
Congress  opens  with  prayer;  one  cf  the  lead- 
ing Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  In  a 
recmt  speech  supporting  the  Atlantic  Pact 
closed  with  a  plea  for  "continuing  faith  in 
our  dependence  upon  Almighty  God  and  His 
guidance  In  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations." 
The  American  school,  American  ethics,  tradi- 
tions, philosophy,  folklore,  and  our  way  of 
life  have  been  buUt  arourid  this  new  Ameri- 
can freedom  In  both  church  and  statft  that 
baa  been  an  Inspiration  and  strength  to 
both.  The  American  church  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  have  marched  hand  in  hand 
and  side  by  side  for  decades,  but  Independ- 
ent. This  relation  Is  man's  crowning 
achievement,  through  God,  In  the  field  of  re- 
llglous-poUtlcai  relations.  But  let  us  always 
remember  that  our  real  freedom  does  not 
come  from  the  Constitution.  Freedom  In 
church  and  In  state  comes  from  God,  and  Is 
attained  by  us  through  faith  In  Him.  and  In 
fcdlowlng  His  course. 

Our  role  Is  to  partly  earn  it.  and  fully 
protect  It.  As  citizens,  and  as  members  of 
our  church,  we  must  never  yield  one  bit  from 
our  unaltorable  position  over  the  years  that 
has  demanded  freedom  for  both.  The  slight- 
est exception  In  whatever  guise  will  be  an 
opening  wedge;  the  contest  between  church 
and  state  would  be  renewed;  and  soon,  both 
religious  and  political  m>erty  will  be  lost.  A 
free  church  teaching  Christian  principles, 
and  a  free  state  protecting  all.  are  Insepa- 
rable. One  cannot  exist  without  the  sustain- 
ing Influence  and  protection  of  the  other. 

But  we  cannot  rest  upon  paat  achieve- 
ments, glorious  as  they  may  be.  Our  era 
brings  a  new  and  far-reaching  diallenge. 
The  free  church  faces  a  new  challenge.  The 
free  state  faces  a  new  challenge.  Our  phys- 
ical existence  faces  a  new  challenge.  Our 
great  fit***",  steeped  heretofore  for  mcH^ 
than  IdB  years  In  the  traditional  policies  of 
Isoiatlonlsin,  recently  completely  reversed  tt- 
se'f  and  approved  the  Atlantic  Pact,  thereby 
entorlng  a  military  alliance  with  nations  In 
far  away  vrestern  Burope.  Such  a  move. 
until  recently,  was  unthinkable  and  comes 
now  only  from  deep  and  strong  causes.  It 
came  only  because  our  leaders  and  our  people 
know  that  we  are  already  at  war — not  a 
physical  war  (and  I  do  not  believe  that  type 
of  war  will  come  soon) — but  a  war  ou  tha 
splrituiil  and  on  the  political  front. 


XoMla  haa  elated  lier  terns.  She  lias  said, 
first  to  her  own  people  but  now  to  the  world : 
"The  free  stato  must  go.  Religion  I*  an 
opiate  for  the  maaaes:  there  Is  no  Ood;  thm 
state  Is  everything;  not  only  the  free  church 
must  be  deatroyed,  but  all  churches  must  he 
destroyed."  Ttiat  is  her  message,  unaUa- 
takably. 

Tills  is  not  theory.  It  was  first  practised 
on  her  own  people;  It  was  then  extended  to 
eastern  Europe.  Then  followed  the  attempt 
to  extend  it  over  all  of  Europe.  Now  tliey 
come  to  our  very  doors.  They  plant  In- 
itiMoTie  poleons  In  the  minds  of  vartoua 
gtoupe:  they  are  eternally  knocking  at.  and 
sometimes  entering  through,  the  very  doors 
of  our  governntental  departmcnta. 

This  is  a  irar  of  the  spiritual — a  fight  be- 
tween our  ideas  and  Ideals  of  a  free  church 
in  a  free  state,  ard  a  doctrine  that  man  la 
nothing,  that  the  stato  is  all,  and  that  Ood 
is  not. 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  Ignore  this 
challenge  to  our  free  stato  and  to  our  free 
chvirch?  Shall  these  fountain  «r*'<"g»  of  our 
spiritual  and  political  freedom  be  deserted.' 
I  think  not.  To  whom  sliall  we  turn?  To 
God.  n  Corlntlilans  3:  17.  "Where  tlM  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is.  there  is  lilierty."  Do  wa 
really  believe  that  message? 

I  believe  that  as  a  people  we  recognlae  tha 
challenge,  at  home  and  abroad.  Still  we  are 
vaguely  seardxing  for  a  mat«rlallstlc  formula 
with  wlilch  to  solve  our  problems.  Ptrat  we 
arad  great  anma  of  money  to  Europe,  then 
sfafploadB  at  goods  and  machinery,  and  now 
we  are  talking  about  sending  guns.  For 
every  domestic  problem  we  approprlato 
money.  Granting  that  these  materlalistie 
things  are  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, they  nevertlieiea  represent  merely  the 
matorial  part  of  the  formula.  We  are  search- 
ing for  something  that  we  cannot  and  shall 
not  find — a  solution  to  our  problems  baaed 
on  materialism  alone.  We  must  look  alao 
to  the  spiritual. 

May  God  call  ua  l>ack  to  the  fundamratals, 
"Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  :8,  there  ta 
lil>erty."  We  shall  not  find  it  elsewhere. 
May  He  enable  us  to  go  forward  to  even 
nobler  achievements  In  broader  flelda 
through  a  free  church  in  a  free  stoto.  and 
eventually  in  a  free  w(»-ld. 

Our  Father,  we  are  ttiankful  for  Thy  grace. 
Thy  love,  Thy  Son,  Thy  word.  Thy  church. 
And  tar  our  country,  which  Is  first  Thine. 
We  are  thankful  that  we  have  a  free  church 
and  a  free  state  and  we  pray  that  tiirough 
us,  and  by  Thy  guidance  and  help,  they  will 
ever  be  thus.    Amen. 


Oar  Road  to  Atlantic  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALAB.%Ma 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2).  1949 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  BLKTAUvn],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  an  excellent  address  by  Edward 
J.  Meeman,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  which  he 
delivered  on  Au?u.st  15,  1949.  before  the 
Memphis  Chapter  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee. 


JH 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  being  oo  objection,  the  address 
wms  oitiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcomb. 
M  follows: 


OUS   KOAS  TO   ATLAjmC   UWTOIf 


( 


of  Bdward  J.  Uccman.  tiUtor  at  tbc 
■ttw  M  tftanar  ot  tto* 
IfHBphi*  Chapter.  Atlantic  Vnkm  Corn- 
given   in   honor   of   Ulos  Frances 
Got.  Skln«7  McMath.  of  Arkanaaa, 
an4  Gov.  Ooxkw  Browalng.  of  Tenn—ee. 
at    Parkview    Hotal.    Mondaj,   August    15. 
1M0) 

Tkam  iA»fea»a  ^tfcwMI  ia  thla  rooaa  to> 
i^t  an  paoplt  vlw  kava  aada  hlatory. 
TIm  gghUnit  governora  of  two  Amartcan 
SM  McMatb.  of  Arkaoaaa.  and  Ooidon 
ot  TtsuMMsa.  have  nuulc  hlatory. 
with  dtotinctlon  In  World 
McMath  in  ana  World  War. 
In  two.  gaeh  of  them 
Ikaa  foreign  wan  to  fight  and 
to  atand  for  the  right  ••  he  saw  it  in  our 
daiMxracy.  and  eren  those  who  oppoae  them 
tn  poltttce.  M  It  Is  the  American  clUaen  s  In- 
to da.  rsspsct  them  as 
fenBtdaUt  antagonlsu. 
Tha  loealy  daughtar  oi  Arkanaaa.  who  haa 
OS  with  ber  praaanca  thia  evening,  has 
made  hlatorv  by  adding  luster  to  that  galaxy 
of  UBfvaeadanted  brilliance,  the  modem 
Opera.  Trances  Orecr.  the 
la  one  of  thoae  who  have 
Amartea  la  tba  land  of  op- 
y.  and  of  Individual  and  collective 
In   the   hlghsat  of   the 


TlM  ■Mwhei  ■  al  tlM  Ifemphla  Chapter  of 
IKIaatlc  Unloo  CoaUBtttse.  your  hoata  to- 
it.  will  laiawgj  adBtt  to  having  made  hla- 
wB  admit  to  having  oon- 
larfsly  to  the  introductkm  ot  the 
now  pending  In  Con^na*  requaat- 
Ing  the  Frealdent  "to  Invite  the  democradea 
the  North  Atlamlc  Treaty 
repreeentlng  their  prln- 
c^al  polt^fral  parties,  to  meet  this  year  with 
of  tba  United  States  In  a  federal 
to  aiplora  bow  far  their  peoples. 
and  tba  psoplea  at  aueh  other  democradea 
aa  the  convention  ntay  Invite  to  aend  dele- 
c*n  NW7  amiwg  tbam.  within  the 
of  the  UMlad  Itetlons.  the  prln- 
ot  fraa  fadaral  tmlon  * 

la   our   aln^   objective.   Oovernor 
Tbat    la   our    cautious   program. 
Browning.     Nou  tba  worda.  "as- 
how  far  - 

Contained  In  It  la  aaotbsr  objactlve.    Wa 
want  to  keep  you  at  boaaa.    Wa  doot  want 
going  off  to  a  titird  world  war.    Two  la 
Wa  want  you  to  stay  here 
auargisa   to   ti>e   peaceful 
of  davatoplng  tba  great  natural   and 

and  dtlaeos. 
flf  tba  volunteer  State  and  the  wonder  Slau. 
bas  played  a  large  and  dacMve 
tba  IntroduettoQ  of 
tbla  raaoluUon.  witb  tba  aubataatlal  back- 
fei«  tbat  tt  baa  aU  over  America. 

TlMt  la  bacanM  ot  tba  imagination,  deter- 
mtoistlon.  and  psntstanee  of  Bdmund  Orglll. 
Lndus  Burch.  and  otbsr  Memphlasiia. 

It  was  these  Mampblaaaa  wbo  bro\igbt  tba 
pvopoaal  ot  Atlantle  union  to  th#  attention 
oC  mam  —auaWL  Not  only  did  he  embrace 
tt.  bug  ba  baa  baaoma  a  netiunal  leader  of 
tta  meaaUMbt,  aurpaasad  by  none,  not  only 
In  entbimlas^  for  tba  utoa.  but  in  bis  pro- 
found undaiataodlng  of  tba  problem  In- 
volved, and  bla  practical  mnaa  tn  risallrn 
wttb  tba  dMIcultiss  to  be  ovareoma. 

Tba  Idea  of  Atlantic  union  baa  bsan  before 
tba  paopla  «f  tbii  uouaUj  liace  the  thirties 

Mow.     n  wua  tba  book  of  tba  ■■■!>.  n 

rteetved  warm,  frtandly  crltlelama,  and  tba 

idea  that  the  free  OAUona  ahouftd  juux  in  a 

by 


Thla  Idea,  the  product  of  genius,  is  the 
great  sat  idea  ot  our  time.  Tet.  throughout 
tba  wbola  World  War — a  war  which  might 
have  been  averted  and  would  certainly  have 
bean  abortanad  U  the  idea  Itad  been  adopt- 
ed— and  tbrougbout  the  attempt  to  make  a 
paaea  af  tarward.  this  Idea  i 
Tba  idea  was  f  oatarad  tbrongb  tba 
tlon.  Fadaral  Union.  Inc..  and  Its  excellent 
magaaine.  Freedom  and  Union. 

The  Ides  heeama  a  political  lasus,  thrown 
Into  tba  field  of  action  only  tills  year  It 
happwasd  this  way:  Lucl^ia  Burch  and  Ed- 
mund Orglll  want  to  Waahlngton.  Early  one 
Sunday  morning  Senator  Baraa  KxrAnvm 
came  In  his  car  and  picked  them  up  at  their 
hotel,  and  with  them  Clarence  Street,  and 
logatbar  tba  four  of  them  drove  to  the  farm 
home  of  JusUos  Owen  J.  Roberts  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

Justice  Bobarts.  movad  by  a  daay  eonvlc- 
tion.  had  reslgnad  from  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  aome  years  before,  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  all  hia  time  to  promoting  the 
Union  oC  the  Free.  Juatlce  Roberts  had  long 
been  chairman  of  Federal  Union.  Inc.  At 
that  meeting  on  Justice  Roberts'  farm  it  waa 
decided  to  foam  the  Atlantic  Union  Conunlt- 
tae.  Tba  eommlttee  eras'  organlMd  abortly 
thereafter  at  a  meeting  In  New  York  City  with 
Justice  Roberts  as  chairman;  Robert  P  Pat- 
terson, former  Secretary  of  War.  and  W  L. 
Clayton,  the  great  cotton  merchant,  as  vice 
chairmen:  and  such  well-known  men  as 
Gardner  Cowlea.  publlabcr  of  Look  nuigaalna: 
Herbert  Agar.  Blmo  Boper.  and  our  own  Wi- 
mund  Orglll.  as  directors.  Orglll  became  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the 
driving  force  back  ot  the  entire  operation. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  without  tha  atatea- 
manshlp  of  Lucius  Burch  and  tha  laadsrablp 
of  Edmund  Orglll.  Atlantic  Union  wotild  not 
now  be  the  national  Issue  It  baa  bscome.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  ssy  tbat  Bdmund  Orglll 
converted  the  lesdlng  Americans  who  con- 
stltuU  the  board  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee to  the  idea  of  federal  union  of  tba 
democracies.  Doubtless,  many  of  them  ware 
sold  on  this  Idea  before  Bdnmnd  Orglll  was 
But  it  was  bis  determination  which  brought 
them  together  to  rorm  the  committee  It 
was  his  boundlees  energy,  his  unsparing  de- 
votion of  himself,  his  time,  and  his  money 
which  led  the  committee  from  success  to  suc- 
cess, climaxed  by  the  Introduction  of  tba 
reeolutlon  under  the  most  favorable  ausplcca. 

Meanwhile  Senator  Karsuvxa  had  been 
working  in  Washington.  He  studied  the 
question  deeply  and  became  an  informed 
and  masterly  sdvocate  of  Union  of  the  Free. 
As  a  aaambar  ot  tba  ■oum  of  Napiaaanta- 
tivea  far  many  yaara.  ba  bad  bMoma  ao 
wall  known  for  hia  dlaintareated. 
tboroogb  application  to  public 
that  ha  had  won  many  friends,  not  only  in 
the  lower  Botiae.  but  in  the  upper  Chamber 
aa  well.  Wban  he  entered  the  Senate  thla 
year,  he  did  not  have  the  rtlaatfrantagaa 
wnicb  inure  to  the  poaltlon  of  freabman 
ba  mUDdnaatf  tba  Atlantic 
on  Jdly  SS,  tbara  were  aa- 
aodated  with  him  anab  vatarana  aa  Sena- 
tor Oaoaca.  of  Georgia,  and  Oiuxm.  ot 
Xowa.  aa  weU  aa  aucb  rtatng  flguras  ss  Sen- 
ator FtTLaaianr.  of  ArkaaaM  and  Banator 
McCaanrr.  of  Wisconsin.  Ba  tba  ■oima  tba 
itlon  waa  aponaoaad  by  the  diatin- 
aod  vataran  Naw  York  Bepubllcan 
Jaasaa  W.  Wsaawoaera.  aa  weU 
aa  by  our  own  personable  and  eloquent  Oon- 
graaamaii  Cufv  Dava. 

Let  aa  read  you  tbat  rsHiotton: 

"Wharaaa  tba  parttaa  to  tba  North  Atlan- 
Uc  Treaty  have  declared  themaelves  deter- 
mined to  aafeguard  the  freedom, 
berltage.  and  dvlllaatlon  of  their 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracyr  In^ 
dividual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law.  and  re- 
%0  unite  their  efforts  for  coUsctlve 
!  for  tile  preeeivatlon  of  peace  and 
»ty: 


"Whereas  they  bava  sgread  in  article  9  at 
tbat  treaty  to  contribute  toward  the  fur- 
ther de;elopment  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
international  relations  by  strengthening 
their  free  Institutions,  by  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  prinalplaa  upon 
-  wblch  theae  institutions  are  founded,  and 
by  promoting  conditions  of  stabUity  and 
well-being  and  to  seek  to  eliminate  conflict 
tn  their  international  economic  pnllrtes  and 
to  encourage  economic  eoUabaratton  taa> 
tween  any  or  all  ot  tbem:  and 

"Wharaaa  tha  princtptea  on  which  our 
Amailcan  freedom  la  founded  are  thoae  of 
federal  union,  which  ware  applied  fcr  tte 
flrst   Ume  In  history  In  the  United   Stataa 


Mderal  Convention  at  1797 
•alplaa  of  union  ss  a 
_  tba  Individual  liberty 
berltaire  of  the  people  of  13 
es.  Ktrenathenln«r  their  free  In- 
stitutions, uniting  their  defensive  efforts,  an- 
couraglng  their  economic  collaboration,  and 
aavarally  attaining  the  alms  that  the  democ- 
raelaa  at  tba  Nortb  Attaatle  have  set  for 
thamaalvsa  tn  tba  afnraaalii  treaty:  and 

"Whereas  theae  federal-union  prlndplca 
have  succeeded  Impressively  In  advancing 
M^  alms  In  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Switzerland,  and  wharevar  other  free  peoples 
have  applied  them:  and 

•Whareaa  tba  Ubttad  Blataa.  together  with 
the  other  algnalialm  of  the  treaty,  haa 
prnmiaed  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing (tf  thaaa  federal  prlndples  and  haa.  aa 
their  aaeat  aatanstve  practitioner  and  great- 
est banaddary.  a  unique  moral  obligation  to 
maba  tbla  contribution  to  peace:  and 

"Wbaraaa  the  United  States  and  the  other 
six  democractee  ( the  reaolntlon  doea  not  name 
them  but  they  are  Canada.  Britain.  France. 
BalgtMm.  Luaemburg.  and  Holland)  which 
apanaond  the  treaty  have,  by  their  succem 
In  drafting  tt  and  artanding  it  to  others,  ea- 
UMlabed  a  preeatfant  for  united  action  to- 
arard  the  attainment  of  these  alma,  and  tba 
rraalkju  of  a  free  and  lasting  union:  Now. 
tharafore.  ba  tt 

"Besohmi  bf  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Bspreasatatlves  eoncvrring) .  That  the  Preal- 
dant  la  raqoaatad  to  invite  the  democrades 
which  sponsored  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
to  name  delegates,  representing  their  prln- 
dpal  political  parties,  to  meet  thla  year  with 
delegatea  of  the  United  States  In  a  federal 
convention  to  explore  how  far  their  peoplea. 
and  the  paoplm  of  such  other  democradea 
aa  the  convention  may  invite  to  send  dele- 
!**•••  can  apply  among  them,  within  tha 
framaarork  of  the  United  Nations,  the  prin- 
dplaa  of  fraa  federal  union." 

Tbla  raaotutlon  la  now  before  Congreaa  and 
the  American  people.  Wa  urge  lu  adoption 
for  theaa  raaaons: 

The  resolution  Is  Its  own  best  argument 
for  tu  adoption.  The  very  language  of  the 
Atlantle  Pact,  which  waa  adopted  by  the 
SanaU  and  is  quoted  In  this  raaolutlon. 
P^^tow  to  do  something  more.  If  theae  free 
panplaa  baaa  a  -common  heritage  and  dvll- 
laatlon •  •  •  fottndad  on  the  prlnclplea 
of  democracy.  Individual  Uberty,  and  tba 
rule  of  Uw."  Is  tt  not  logical  that  they  should 
aaaoctste  themaelves  permanently?  If  theae 
Atlantic  peoplaa  are  "resolved  to  unite  their 
efforts  for  eaUaetlve  def enss  and  for  the  prea- 
ervatlon  of  tbalr  peace  and  aecxirlty.  •  how  can 
we  be  aatHBad  with  a  mere  temporary  union? 
For  If  the  present  danger  of  aggresalon  should 
paaa.  would  not  another  rlae  unlesa  the  free 
peoplea  had  made  themselvaa  ao  atrong  aa 
todeter  It?  Teaterday  tt  waa  tba  danger  of 
Oarman  aggreealon;  today  tba  danger  Is  from 
CoBuntmiat  Ruaata — what  might  it  be  to- 
morrow? 

The  free  peoplaa  which  twice  flrmly  united 
in  war  to  aucoaaafuUy  repel  aggrcmion.  have 
a  way  of  falling  apart  In  peaea  Into  dtaarma- 
ment  and  tfteu&ton.  and  thus  to  Invite  an- 
other aggrenloc      We  cannot  a^ord  another 
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sneti  prodigal  ajwrniHini;  of  blood  and  treasure 
as  such  victory  has  twice  led  us  to.  We  can- 
not afford  the  costly  winning  bsck  of  tdand 
after  Island,  eotmtry  after  country,  which 
are  have  loat  by  our  peaoatime  folly. 

We  hava  leamad  amja^gli  from  our  past 
mtetakas  to  have  taken  two  realistic  steps: 
We  hava  rearmed.  We  have  signed  the  At- 
lantic Pact  arhich  provides  that  If  any  free 
people  la  attacked  the  others  will  consider 
It  an  attack  upon  all. 

But  a  military  alliance  Is  not  enough.  We 
need  a  permanent  federation  of  the  free, 
pyjr  no  alliance  haa  ever  endured:  no  federa- 
tion haa  aver  been  broken. 

The  Atlsmtlc  Pact,  which,  vrlth  encourag- 
ing swiftness.  Is  Ijelng  adopted  by  the  At- 
lantic democracies,  one  after  another.  Itself 
anvlatoned  that  association  of  the  free  peoples 
tn  a  aterUe  mlUtary  alliance  would  not  be 
enoxigh. 

In  artlde  II  of  that  treaty  the  democracies 
ha  e  agreed  to  "contribute  toward  the  fur- 
ther development  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
international  relations  by  strengthening 
tbair  Craa  Inatltutions.  by  bringing  about  a 
Itjum  uBdnMandbig  of  the  principles  upon 
arhich  theae  Instttutlons  are  rounded,  and  by 
promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being"  and  to  'seek  to  eliminate  conflict  In 
their  International  economic  pwliclea"  and  to 
"encourage  economic  collatxiratlon  between 
any  or  all  of  them." 

We  say  that  those  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished only  In  the  •parliament  of  man."  the 
parliament  of  free  western  man — a  federal 
convention  which  will  explore  how  far  these 
free  peoples  can  apply  among  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  federal  union.  Could  such  a 
convention  go  at  least  as  far  as  to  form  a 
permanent  union  for  common  defense  and  a 
common  foreign  policy?  Could  such  a  con- 
vention go  farther  and  provide  for  common 
free  trade  and  a  common  currency  among 
the  free  peoples?  Note  the  word  "explore  " 
It  would  be  up  to  the  convention  to  decide. 
and  then  Its  wi^^w^^f  would  have  to  be  rati- 
Bed  by  the  participating  nations. 

We  have  before  us  the  examples  of  our  own 
federation,  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  through  the  principle  of  federal  union. 
baa  created  the  widest  area  of  prosperity  the 
aairld  haa  ever  seen.  We  see  the  example  of 
Canada,  where  peoples  of  two  different  lan- 
guages and  two  different  religions  live  tn 
peace  togatbar.  We  see  the  more  striking 
example  of  Bwltaniand.  where  Ptench.  Ger- 
mans, and  Italians  are  never  tempted  to  Join 
the  quarrels  of  France.  Germany,  and  Italy, 
but  unite  In  a  fierce,  common  defense  of  the 
freedom  and  peace  which  they  have  long  en- 
Joyed  In  tha  Swtaa  federal  union. 

In  the  35  yeara  from  tha  atart  of  World 
War  I  to  tha  praaant  day.  freedom  has  been 
retreating,  confused  and  baffled,  in  both  war 
and  peace.  The  start  of  World  War  I  ended 
a  century  la  which  freedom  was  constantly 
advandng — a  century  of  peace  and  progress. 
As  we  look  back  from  today's  confusion 
and  fear,  that  nineteenth  century  seems  like 
a  golden  age.  >ien  of  learning  freely  ex- 
changed Ideas  serosa  national  boundary  lines. 
You  could  travel  from  one  end  of  Euitjpe  to 
another  freely  and  safely;  there  was  no  Iron 
curtain.  You  could  travel  freely  and  safely 
almost  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

That  happy  condition  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  preponderant  power  devoted 
to  freedom  and  law.  With  the  flnal  defeat 
of  Hapolaon  In  1815.  Britain  became  the  un- 
dlapoaad  fltat  power  of  the  globe.  Until  her 
power  waa  obaUanged  by  imperial  Germany 
in  1914.  Britain  was  the  powerful  guardian 
of  the  fraa  world.  Including  our  own  coun- 
try. We  lav  «^«  behind  the  might  of  the 
British  Navy. 

Tba  power  at  Britain  waa  weakened  by  the 
eabanstlng  victory  of  World  War  I  and  all 
but  brokm  by  the  victory  In  World  War  H. 
If  whan  we  see  that  existence  of  a  pre- 
ponderant ;>ower  in  the  free  world  once  made 


freedom  safe  and  gave  tt  the  opportunity  to 
grow,  we  see  what  we  have  to  do  If  wa  want 
to  make  freedom  again  safe  and  reatoia  to  It 
the  opportunity  to  grow.  It  is  to  erect  a 
new  power  in  our  century  which  can  do  what 
the  Brttlah  Commonwealth  was  able  to  do  In 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  United  States  alone  cannot  be  that 
preponderant  power.  We  are  not — cannot 
l>e— -strong  enough  to  protect  the  free  world 
alcme.  We  cannot  be  strong  enoxigh  alone  to 
protect  even  ourselves. 

That  preponderant  power  can  be  created 
only  by  a  permanent  union  of  all  the  de- 
mocracies. But  once  such  a  union  was 
formed.  It  would  have  overwhelming  power. 
It  would;  be  so  strong  that  no  aggressor  would 
darr  attack. 

As  Clarence  Strett  has  ao  graphkadly  stat- 
ed. It  would  hold  the  four  aces:  tba  ace  of 
clubs,  preponderant  military  pwwer:  the  ace 
of  spades,  preponderant  productive  power: 
the  ace  of  diamonds,  preponderant  natural 
resources;  the  ace  of  hearts,  preponderant 
moral  power,  through  Its  heritage  of  cen- 
turies of  dsssic.  Hebrew.  Christian,  and  Eu- 
ropean, and  American  democratic  clvlliaa- 
tlons. 

Let  us  erect  that  preponderant  power  now. 

We  recognlae  that  there  are  obstacles  in 
the  road  to  Atlantic  Union.    They  are: 

1.  Isolationism. 

2.  The  dream  of  world  govamment. 

3.  The  conflict  between  cuOUbUBlsm.  so- 
cialism, and  statism.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Individualism  and  free  enterprise  on  the 
other. 

As  tc  American  Isolationists,  they  consist 
of  two  groups — first  those  who  were  alwsys 
isolationists,  and  those  IntemationaUsts  wbo 
have  been  dtatlluatanad  by  our  dlaappoint- 
men  j  In  the  peacemaking  following  otir 
victories  In  World  War  I  and  n.  and  the  In- 
gratitude and  unresponsiveness  of  the  for- 
eign nations  we  have  tried  to  help.  All  I 
have  to  say  to  the  isolationists  Is  this:  You 
may  make  an  excellent  case  thst  America 
ought  to  go  Isolationist,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  do  It.  As  a  fledgling  Nation  we 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli  and  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  pirates  there.  We  had  scairely 
freed  ourselves  from  England  until  we  went 
to  war  with  her  again.  We  invaded  Mexico. 
We  liberated  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
When  Wcarld  War  I  broke  out  we  ccmgratu- 
lated  ourselves  that  an  ocean  separated  us 
from  It.  but  we  were  in  it  in  Its  last  2  years 
vrlth  everything  we  had.  We  said  that  same 
In  World  War  II.  but  we  were  soon  fighting 
a  two-front  war.  We  Just  won't  stay  at  home. 
Is  It  not  time  that  we  recogniaad  that  we 
insist  on  having  a  hand  In  affairs  outside  our 
borders — If  there  U  a  war  we  are  going  to 
get  Into  the  act?  So  the  thing  to  do  la  to 
get  into  the  act  In  peacetime  and  prevent 
the  arar. 

The  second  obstacle  Is  the  dresm  of  world 
government.  Sincere  Idealists  dream  tbat 
the  globe  Is  one  world,  and  that  tbarafora 
Federal  Government  should  be  a  world  gov- 
ernment. It  la  trtie  that  the  Atlantic  world 
Is  one  world.  Western  Europe  and  tha 
United  States  are  as  parent  and  child.  We 
are  bo\md  by  ties  of  blood,  religion,  political 
Institutions.  Even  much  of  our  langTlga 
is  common.  But  there  Is  a  vast  gulf  Iwlwaau 
West  and  Bast,  even  apart  from  current  dif- 
ferences. 

Let  us  mark  one  Inescapable  truth.  Free 
peoples  can  never,  nevw.  permanently  unite 
their  armed  forces  with  the  armed  forces  of 
unfree  peoples,  because  there  woidd  always 
be  the  danger  that  the  free  peoples  arould  be 
outvoted  In  such  a  government  and  the  very 
International  armed  forces  which  they  had 
created  to  defend  them  would  be  turned 
against  them  by  some  world  dictator.  The 
free  peoples  can  make  agreements  with  the 
nonfree  nations,  yss.  for  tha  Joint  use  of 
arnveil  forces  against  an  BBgriaanr.  for  all 
nonfree  peoples  do  not  stand  for  aggreasion. 


But  they  can  form  a  permanent  union  only 
with  nations  which  have  established  demo- 
cratic control. 

The  eminent  British  historian.  Lord  Acton, 
said: 

"The  pursuit  of  a  remote  and  Ideal  object 
which  capttvatea  tba  Imaglnatlnn  by  its 
^>lendor  and  tha  leaaon  bf  tta  aimplldty. 
evokes  an  energy  whieb  would  not  be  In- 
spired  by   a  rational  poartMa  end.   llmitad 

to  what  la  reaaonabla.  praetlcabla.  and  Jnak.** 
World  government  Is  remote  and  Ideal — 
it  captivatca  the  imagination  by  Its  dalm 
to  end  all  wars  and  remove  the  threat  of  Uia 
atom  boonb.  It  captivates  the  reason  by  Ita 
ain^iUcity — one  law  to  be  enforced  all  ovar 
tba  ana  world.  But  it  la  not  rational  or 
poaafbia  at  thia  Ume. 

On  the  other  hand  Atlantic  union  la 
not  remote — it  is  the  Immediate  atep  which 
can  be  taken.  It  Is  not  Idsal;  tt  faces  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  acttudly  have  one  world, 
but  at  least  two  worlds  and  probably  mora. 
But  it  is  a  rational,  possible  end.  It  Is  tba 
next  step  toward  the  Ideal.  It  la  confined  to 
what  Is  raascxiahla,  practicable,  and  Just. 

In  traveling  our  road  to  Atlantic  union 
we  shall  have  to  resolve  many  antagonlatle 
ciatm* — the  claims  of  rival  nations  and  rival 
ideologies  within  the  free  ararld. 

It  Is  plaaaam  to  aacape  into  the  dream 
world  of  {duuBtng  a  world  government  now. 
an  attnnpt  to  mix  the  water  of  f i  aadom  with 
the  oil  of  tyranny,  but  It  is  only  a  dlvarsion 
from  the  real  task  st  hand,  which  la  to  or- 
ganiaa  freedom.  When  freedom  U  organtaed 
It  will  ba  aafe  and  powerful,  and  In  a  position 
to  work  effectively  with  such  of  the  unfraa 
as  will  Join  in  a  compact  against  aggresalon. 
We  can  have  a  true  world  government  only 
after  the  free  nations,  by  federation,  hava 
given  freedom  such  prestige — prestige  sudi 
as  it  had  In  the  nineteenth  centtiry — that 
freedom  and  democracy  can  again  resume 
their  march  around  the  globe,  and  ona  na- 
tion after  anokbar.  aa  each  qualiAaa  by  flnaly 
eatabllshlng  the  practice  of  democracy,  can 
obtain  admittance  to  the  great  union.  In 
the  meantime  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  the 
United  Nations  as  the  only  wcarld-wlde  organ- 
Ixation.  for  whatever  It  will  be  able  to  do. 
It  wUl  be  sble  to  do  more  when  there  is 
functioning  within  It  a  great  union  of  the 
free. 

As  realists,  we  must  recognlae  thst  there 
Is  not  only  a  division  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  world,  but  that  the  free 
world  Itself  U  divided  by  conflicting  beliefs — 
if  socUllsm.  In  tha  waif  are  atate  of  varying 
degraea.  and  In  ludlaldNillam  and  private 
initiative. 

How  can  we  resolve  those  conflicting  vlearaf 
Here  I  cannot  speak  as  a  member  of  the  At- 
lantic Union  Committee  but  expreaa  only  my 
own  viewa.  Tliara  are  varloua  economic 
forms — aelf-employment,  the  partnership, 
the  cooperative,  the  corporation,  government 
ownanbip.  Let  these  various  forma  aadat 
aMa  by  aide.  In  ecHnpaatic»  with  sadt  otbar. 
Let  us  make  no  final  decision  ss  to  how 
much  of  one  of  these  we  shall  have.  If  a 
government  operation  Is  not  aatisfactory,  let 
us  not  hesitate  to  sell  It  to  a  private  operator. 
If  we  think  that  a  private  operation  would 
serve  the  public  battar  under  public  oamer- 
shlp,  do  not  haaltata  to  buy  It.  paying  a  fair 
price  withoirt  confiscation.  Meanwhile  let 
tu  Increase  the  amount  of  Individual  private 
property.  Let  us  have  more  property  owners. 
Let  us  have  more  profit-sharing,  more  own- 
ership of  corporation  stocks  by  workers. 
Let 'a  maka  tba  wurkars  owners,  even  as  the 
owners  baeoma  waaftars.  Let's  encourage 
more  people  to  build  thalr  own  security  by 
an  Increaae  of  private  savings,  made  sectire 
by  laws  that  enforce  common  honesty.  Thus 
we  would  remove  some  of  these  economic 
conflicts  from  the  field  of  Ideology  and  handle 
them  on  the  basis  of  |Hactical  experience. 

The  individual  ssks  what  can  I  do  to  ad- 
vance Atlantic  Union?    Every  Individual  can 
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BXTZK8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRViNG  M.  IVES 

or  Hiw  ToaK 

in  TUB  8BIATB  Of  THE  UWITID  »TAT«B 

Wedn«4d»9.  August  Ji  (k§UUUtvt  day  of 

Thurtdat.  JuH0  2).  194$ 

Mr  rvn  Mr  President.  I  a.«k  un*ni- 
moua  cocwirni  to  havt  printed  in  th« 
AppMiM  9i  Um  HMO**  Iht  UMt  of  an 
■rtlilt  tlHltil  **Th#  Cu*9  tot  Btonuun." 
fVfUIMfer  lUM  AM>«  Hii»«l  Mlm,  Md 
MgMlAti  m  ilM  li*p(*a*D»r  If4f  lM«t  9t 
tiM  Wmlin'  Dif  tAt. 

TiMfv  Mm  no  (AjMtion.  th«  trtkl* 
WM  ordM<td  u»  bt  prmtdtf  m  Um  RaooM. 
MfoUovt: 

a    TM  CMS  POO  HOMaMI 

(Bt  lUbM  AMa  Hillrl  Wvot) 

(Dv    AMa  HUM  lUvar  haa  Mnwd  alfM* 

1*17  aa  rabM  ««  tHa  Itaipia  in  CWvalaad. 

ly   yawa  a   laadln«    £ionl«t 

I     npiaaaiiTtrt     tba     Jcwuii 

far    ralwllm    divtof    %ii»    Unitad 

mafatliaM  ovar  partlUao  o<  tba 

Boly  L«ntf.     He  waa  cJiatrman  ot  tbe  AsMri- 

can  Skalat  Bmwvancy  Council  and  praaidant 

of  tlta  SM>alBt  Orv&ntzation  of  America  i 

Tba  aatabiiahment  of  Um  atau  of  Israel 
1^  jaar  baa  rat«cd.  qoita  properly,  tite  ques- 
ttm  9t  tba  future  «t  tba  Boalot  covenant, 
flaaaa  bava  urted  ita  pii—|it  Itqaitfatloii  now 
ttaat  lU  obJeeUTsa  have  been  achieved. 
Aail-Zlooiala  «bo  bava  been  coniounded 
and  tnatratcd  by  tbe  uiumph  of  Zlonlam 

in  iieMandlna  tba  kn- 

anU-Zioniata  bare  raeoncilad 
I  to  tba  new  tituation.  Tbay  bava 
gracefully  witbdrawn  from  a  eoDUuvaiay 
wbicb  Ufa  baa  finally  rcaolved.  Somm  of 
tban.  out  of  a  arnaa  of  fair  play  and  prlda 

ftt.  te«a   baan  balptac 
I  aaid  tba 


Iba  aavlT 
tbe:r  at 
>  beSpcd 
repeat  tba  «aU-kno«n 
sUcclacca.     Tbay  chart* 
•ututinc  an  uaboly 
tcan  public  life  tn 
aji4   vitb   fiiaiailaa  a 


trraMBcUablca  among 

It  upon   keep.ng  tbMr 

taetng  altbougb  tbalr  car 

vmananily  stalled.    Tbey 

to  avoid  a  frontal  attack 

•tate.  but  ttwy 

Xtam- 

tt  about.     Tbay 

of  dual 

witb  aoo- 

group  in  Aaaar- 

of  a  foratga  atata. 

It  of  Jrvtab   na- 

_  tbr  Jrwa  of  r  ^  world     They 

aaa  tbe  Jevian  state  laulated 

•   raat  of 

erected 


It  aad  tba  mat  Jrvub  coauauiaty  of 
CaMotf  ~ 


Tba  feara  and  wild  Imaftnlnti  of 
perenniaily  sbeU-sbocked  >wa  and  tbelr  few 
Don-Jewiab  sympatbiaers  wlU  Influence  tba 
attitude  of  American  Jews  aa  UtUa  In  tbe 
future  aa  te  tba  paat. 

But  f»'*r*'**  ItiiMaelTii  bave  been  study* 
ing  tbe  poasible  linpmattnris  of  tbcU  epocbal 
acbievcment.     Tba  Soiilat  OrganlaaUon  ot 
America  appointed,  soon  after  tbe  eatabllab- 
mant  of  tba  StaU  of  Israel,  a  commlaalon  to 
study    Um    future    program    of    tbe    Zionist 
mcTement.    A  report  of  tbla  cwnrntsaton  waa 
recaaUy  made  pubUc.    Zloiil— a  conUnmng 
ain».  aceordlng  to  tba  report,  ara  to  safe- 
guard tbe  integrity  and  indcpandenea  of  tba 
Btau  of  larael.  to  promote  tbe  speedy  mi- 
gration to  larael  of  Jews  desirous  of  setUlng 
tbere.   to  asaUt   tn   tbe   organisation   of   all 
Jtmwf  for  tbaae  purpoaaa.  and  to  Knnftban 
ja«lill   acntlmcnt    and   conaclotMBSM   as   a 
people  and  promote  lU  ctiltural  crcatuity. 
Tbaae  conclualons  are  baaed  on  tbe  reall> 
•atlon  tbat  the  political  ob)actlvea  of   tba 
llolrt  mo%ement  bare  not  y«t  baan  made 
«•«•  aad  tbat  tba  aaoaomki  objaeuvea  are 
actually  only  In  the  early  stages  of  attain- 
ment.    One  can  readily  understand  that  the 
Jews  of  tbe  United  Btatea.  for  example,  who 
did  so  much  to  aatabllab  tba  SUU  of  Israel 
and  wbo  bava  for  otany  yaart  baan  ao  deeply 
rnnceroad  In  tba  pUgbt  af  theU  hoiiiiM 
ref uR*e«  for  whon  tba  vortd  offered  no  MUM- 
tusry    would  wtaii  10  •obilnua  tbaU  asaiat* 
aiire  to  feiluw  Jeaw  Wbo  art  bow  eooUiHI  to 
tb*  bieaaed  rvfu«a  o#  larael  tn  tha  laaa  9t 
Ibouaanda  im>* "•)"     One  eait  rvadliy  Uitdar* 
stand    sUd    tl  y    WnUtd   t9»u\V9   Id   rfl> 

MblB  on  tba  Aiari  lb  ordtf  lo  pfoMal  m 
far  M  iBay  MMI  UMl  Milt  aMMlfy  vMth  It 
attti  basat  with  to  RMMf  polillaal  dMMM. 
bo  latf-mtitUed  man  «IU  Ubputa  lo  WMt 
Jliwilaiii  J«««  aho  bava  iawobitratad  uma 
aad  ataln  in  war  aad  W  ptaaa  tbaU  unf atllaf 
U>yatty  t<>  thtir  halet<d  country,  any  tlntater 
or  anpatrlotia  awttvas  when  they  appeal  to 
tbair  OoawMaant  for  helpful  cooperation 
In  tbaoa  taafcs. 

Our  foreign  pollclca  ara  clearly  not  mada 
In  a  eactrum.  Tbey  must  be  responsive  to 
public  opinion.  Americans  wbo  seek  to  in- 
fluence the  foreign  policies  of  tbelr  Oovern- 
ment  arc  not.  btfaiiae  of  It.  to  be  condemned. 
Tbe  teat  la  wbatbar  they  are  motivated  by 
pairlotlaaa  and  bumanlty  or  by  selflab  inter- 
eau  detrimental  to  tbelr  country 

Amartcan  ZlonlsU  have  alwaya  believed 
tbat  the  establlabment  of  tbe  Jewish  state 
In  Palestine  was  in  complete  consonance 
with  the  highest  American  intercata  m  the 
Middle  East  Tbry  believed  that  such  a 
atate  wr<uid  become  a  friendly  outpost  for 
legitimate  American  intereats  and  (or  Amer- 
ican Meala  ot  democracy  and  freeifom  In 
tbat  vast  undeveloped  and  socially  back- 
ward part  of  tbe  world,  rxindamentally. 
this  conviction,  coupled  with  the  convic- 
tion that  akmlam  waa  morally  Justified,  was 
behind  the  endorsement-  wbicb  baa  been 
given  to  the  Zionist  movement  by  every 
Prcaldent  of  tbe  United  Btatea  since  Wood- 
row  Wilaon  and  twice  by  reaolutiuzu  of  the 
Oongroos  of  tbe  United  States. 

American    Zionists,    therefore,    ap- 
to   the   Government    In    the    past   to 

It  in  tbe  catabliabment  of  tbe  state  of 

Israel,  or  when  they  turned  to  it  more  re- 
cently to  help  tbe  eatabllabed  state  aoooom- 
ically  and  politically,  they  were  not  work- 
ing In  oppoaltion  to  any  boalc  American 
forelvn  polk-y.  but  denmtely  for  tbe  fulfill- 
ment of  aucb  a  policy. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  practical  implementa- 
tion af  thU  policy  suffered  moat  baflling  and 
coatradirtory  Suctuatlona  at  the  banda  of 
our  StaU  Department.  Other  InfTuencea  were 
at  work  emaruiting  from  such  '  duiuter- 
aa  Um  oAl  tntarcats  in  tba 
IM*.  tba  miMlnnary  educatkmal 
cuclaa.  Arab  quarters  and  tba  Brlttab  For- 
alga  OOlce,   wbKh   frequently   succeeded  in 


(teflccUng  American  foreign  policy  on  Palea- 
tlna  from  lU  clear  and  steady  cotirsc. 

Tbus.  our  Government  voted  In  Novem- 
ber 1M7  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  United  NaUoiis  for  partition  and  tba 
aettlng  up  of  Independent  Jewiah  and  Arab 
stataa;  then  In  March  1948  It  suddenly  re- 
earaad  Itaelf  and  produced  unutterable  chaoa 
m  the  United  Nation*.  Similarly  In  Septem- 
ber of  laat  year  our  Government  gave  haatj 
endorsement  to  the  Bernadotte  plan,  whlcb 
waa  rejected  by  tbe  United  Nations  Assem- 
bly. This  would  have  cut  away  two-thirda 
of  tba  Urrltory  from  the  state  of  larael.  In 
both  Instances  tbe  protest  of  American 
ZlonlsU  and  an  aroused  public  opinion  pre- 
vented these  coloaaal  political  blunders  which 
would  have  done  Irreparable  hurt  to  tbe  baalc 
American  policy  on  Palestine. 

The  new  state  of  Israel  will  be  in  need  of 
political  defense  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Tbere  la  aa  yet  no  sUbllity  in  Palestine.  No 
peace  treaties  bava  been  signed.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  country  bava  not  been  fbied. 
The  sUtus  of  Jerusalem  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. Tbe  explosive  Arab  refugee  problem 
baa  not  bean  solved.  American  Zionlata 
muat,  tberefora.  remain  organised  to  try  to 
make  sactira  what  was  achieved  with  lO 
much  efTort  Aitd  aaoriflce. 

As  far  aa  tbe  aaonomlc  problems  of  larael 
ara  ooaMrtMd.  their  •otutiun  has  tn  a  sanaa 
pi.'w  iiiaf  begun  ZioiiUrii  aims  St  the  in* 
n  i  of  all  Jaws  w  .  to  go  to  tha 

>  Israel  or  who  iti>iKt  i<<  there     Their 

I  <   all!   rearh   Into  the   millloni.    tl 

<  run  10  MAltvt  Uili  |o«l,  II  will 
4  suHilmd  Mid  Mitlf  affert  en  tha 
part  e<  ilM  Jtwt  tf  llM  world  Id  ««lM  IBIt 
BuMtMa  No  froup  in  Amartaan  Jawrt  to 
batter  equit>i)eU  tu  parforai  thia  hUtorlfl  iMk 
tbao  the  Uoolau.  wbo  to  magniftaantlf 
htlpad  in  tha  toipHllnB  ot  the  flrst  taak— 
tha  creation  ot  tha  itata,  A  strong  organ* 
laation  with  a  solid  cure  of  triad  and  fs* 
partaiMtd  lUmlaU.  augmenud  by  all  who.  aa 
frlaada  of  larael.  are  ready  to  Join  in  tha 
w<:!rk.  la  essential  In  order  to  stutaln  a  long- 
range  program. 

What  baalcally  will  be  tbe  relationship  of 
the  Jews  uf  the  United  States  to  tbe  new 
state  of  Israel?  Here  history  may  ofTer  soma 
guidance.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tbe  majority  of  the  Jews  of  the  world  will. 
In  tbe  days  to  come,  continue  to  live  outside 
of  tbe  state  of  larael. 

This  waa  tbe  case  also  during  tbe  six  cen- 
turies before  tbe  Common  Bra.  during  which 
period  a  Jewish  State  existed  tn  Palestine. 
Jews  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  area  from 
the  borders  of  Persia  In  the  east  to  Spain 
In  tbe  west  and  from  Bthlopla  to  the  Black 
Sea.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  tbe 
latter  part  of  that  era  about  2.500.000  Jewa 
lived  tn  Palestine  and  atwut  5.500.000  lived 
outside  This  dlaperslon  was  not  always  the 
reault  of  expulsions.  Jews  emigrated  from 
Palestine  for  economic  feaaona  and  because 
of  crowded  conditions  in  the  homeland. 

What  waa  the  relationship  of  these  Jews 
who  lived  outside  of  Palestine  to  tbe  Jewish 
State?  They  owed  no  political  allegiance  to 
the  Jewish  State  and  the  Jewish  State  exer- 
elaa4  no  political  control  over  them.  The 
famoos  Jewish  philoeopber.  Phllo,  wbo  lived 
In  BgYpt  a. 000  years  ago.  wrote: 

"No  one  country  can  contain  tbe  whole 
Jewiah  nation,  by  reason  of  Its  populousness; 
on  whlcb  account  they  frequent  all  tbe  coun- 
tries of  BWiopa  and  Asia,  looking  Indeed  upon 
the  Holy  City  as  their  metrop<:lls  tn  which 
Is  erected  tbe  sacred  temple  of  the  most  high 
God.  but  accounting  th<«e  regions  In  whlcb 
tbey  have  been  born  and  brought  up  aa 
their  country 

The  country  In  which  they  lived  was  their 
country.  Tbe  existence  of  the  Jewish  Stata 
did  not  diminish  by  one  iota  tbelr  loyalty 
to  tba  countries  in  which  tbey  lived  and  iB 
which  they  and  their  children  were  bom. 
Tbere  was  no  dual   allegiance.      Dual  alia- 
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glance  waa  never  a  fact  in  Jewiah  experienca. 
Jews  make  good  citlzena.  This  is  the  teata- 
ment  of  biatory. 

Tbe  Jewa  wbo  lived  ouuide  of  Paleatlna 
In  thoae  days  looked  upon  PaleaUnc  aa  tba 
nonpolltlcal  spiritual  center  of  world  Jewry. 
It  waa  to  tbam  the  Holy  Laud.  Paleatlne  waa 
tbelr  ancaatral  home  and  the  center  of  Jewish 
religious  worship.  They  made  frequent  pll- 
grimagea  to  It. 

If  history  U  any  guide,  the  Jews  of  today 
will,  by  and  large,  maintain  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  the  state  of  larael  aa  tbelr  fore- 
fathers did.  Theirs  will  be  a  moet  sympa- 
thetic spiritual  relatlonablp  toward  It.  They 
Will  help  it  to  abaorb  aa  many  Jews  as  wish 
to  go  there  or  may  have  to  go  there.  They 
will  support  Ita  cultural,  scientific,  and  rell- 
gloua  institutions  aa  well  as  Its  economic 
life  so  that  It  may  tMcome  a  land  of  which 
Jews  everywhere  will  be  proud.  Por  the  eyes 
of  tbe  world  will  ba  on  tha  land  of  Israel  to 
see  what  Jewa  M  a  paopla  can  accomplish  on 
their  own. 

But  tbe  Jev»B  of  Israel  will  be  Israeli  clt- 
tcens  snd  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  will 
be  citizens  of  the  United  Btatea.  and  simi- 
larly with  Jews  in  other  landa.  Tbn  will 
owe  undivided  allPRtanre  to  their  respective 
counfrlM.  and  they  will  discharge  loyally 
tbetr  full  du«M  aa  titlaani.  aa  JfWi  bava 
always  dune. 

It  was  V')itiira  who  Mid  that  tftry  cui* 
tiifpd  men  •h-nlfl  huve  ♦ '*«>*5*5')f"da-- 
bia  iiwn  "'"'  !»'■'"-*  tn  an  ••••  •art  pro* 
found  ae  y  "^J^SSlLSS 

lollia  *ts»a  tf  l«fti»l.    Jn  tMf  IdddlUJtd 

tl  Mil  it  w4t  w  raaall  Hid  wiwdii  af  ma 

Amarwan  imtglbo  ttjd  "JSJJ*  '•JSSlI 
•utant  wtih  aaiitBtoWi  MMNIPt  ••f*i''*» 
ara  ebJatlanRu  only  «  tbay  ara  n«on. 
■isunt.  Ivtft  Amarlcan  Jew  who  aids  in 
advancmg  th#  JewUh  settlement  In  Palea- 
tlna. though  he  feels  that  neither  he  nor 
bla  daacendaats  will  ever  live  there,  will 
likewise  be  a  better  man  and  a  better  Amarl- 
can for  doing  ao." 

Aa  far  aa  the  future  of  JudaUm  U  con- 
camed.  tbe  reeatablisbment  of  tbe  state  of 
larael  represents  the  fulfillment  of  only  one 
of  Its  tenets.  It  does  not  repreaent  the  ful- 
fUlment  of  the  eternal  spiritual  mandates 
of  prophetic  Judaism.  Zionism  sought  to 
normalize  the  status  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  tbe  world,  to  give  It  what  other  peoples 
puaaess  and  what  the  Jewish  people  once 
nnaarnnrri — a  national  center  and  an  inter- 
nationally recognlaed  status  In  the  family 
of  nations. 

But  the  profound  meaning  of  Jewish  his- 
tory lies  not  In  a  re«»tablis*ied  state  but  In 
Judaism.  The  destiny  of  our  jwople  la  linked 
with  the  progressive  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  of  tbe  good  society  on  earth, 
m  accordance  with  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
teachings  of  our  prophets  and  seers.  Tbe 
mandates  and  privileges  of  a  covenanted 
mlsalon  remain  valid  for  tbe  Jewa  in  tbe 
future  as  In  the  paat,  and  fca:  Jewa  outside 
of  Israel  aa  well  aa  Inaide:  To  battle  for  tbe 
spiritual  vision  of  human  life  and  to  join 
with  men  of  good  will  everywhere  for  tbe 
removal  of  all  barriers  wbicb  bar  tbe  way 
of  man  to  his  divine  patrimony. 

The  establishment  of  tbe  state  of  Israel 
baa  contributed  a  large  measure  of  dignity 
and  confidence  to  Jewish  llle,  and  therefore 
has  brightened  the  proapecta  for  a  spiniual 
renai^ence  among  our  people.  That  which 
baa  been  tragically  abnormal  In  Jewish  expe- 
rience tbroufh  tba  long,  weary  centuiies— 
national  homelessness — baa  now  been  provi- 
dentially normaliaed.  Upon  surer  founda- 
tions tbe  warld  Jewish  community  of  to- 
morrow, inside  and  outalda  of  Israel,  will  be 
able  to  build  a  mora  afBrmaUve  religioua 
life  and  recapture  perhaps  that  revolutionary 
religious  leadership  which  twice  in  tbe  paat 
molded  the  CiviluuiUon  of  mankind. 

XCV^App.- 


ia  BttAraplcy  0«r  Goal? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnsxMia 

m  THB  SENATE  OF  THB  UHTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2).  i949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prcsidrnt.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  an  article  I 
have  written  entitled  "Ls  Bankruptcy 
Our  Goal?"  which  appears  In  the 
September  Issue  of  tbe  Country  Oentle- 

man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
mtin  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

la  Bankbuftct   Otm  Goal? 
IF  Tou  aoaaowxo  amo  aosaowcs  uirm,  that 

•  S.OOO  MORTOAA*  AOAlWaT  VOtJB  FAaH  OXXW 
TO  tSA  noo,  rOU  MAVa  MAaCMIB  THl  aAMB 
riNANCtAt.    ROAO    AS    UWCUI   BAM 

(By  Habiit  rufnt  Bvaa.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia) 
Tha  av«rag«  man  on  tBa  farm  or  in  tha 
•llff  Baa  a  tamity.  and  Ba  feaa  lUa  nott  to  tBa 
HUIS^,   iB^tfytat  td  B^taijt  idi  til; 
Jr.,v«  tha  ttreiMBMaMti  df  Mil  iigjIfj.M 
<i»iially  BM  d«*M«.    WttB  M  IdBlfidil  dfBW 
MHdW§didC|i«'inn«h#»«l    ♦»«'"^"!^'|'f^ 
imylng  off    mny  a  farmer  ha«  »»art#«l  liM 
th'i,  M  I  did  mytwif,    In^ihw  way  »»«•»»  f 
^  swMt  laan  (0  tlM  aaymani  of  daW, 
..ent  of  ln%9fm$  i«tU  na  «*n  p«y  th» 
u«bi,    Tharefore  I  want  to  talk  •bout  tha 
m'^ngBgas  on  American  farms. 

I  ttf  two  litndw  of  mortgage*  on  a  farm 
One  tbe  farmer  signed  tn  the  bank,  and  he 
may,  If  he  Is  able  and  lucky,  pay  it  off.  The 
other  he  will  slways  pay  intereat  against.  It 
la  national  debt,  a  mortgage  that  has  climbed 
like  a  ]et  plane,  and  tn  1949  It  amounts  to 
$1,740  for  each  American  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Thus,  If  your  family  numbers  five,  you 
have  a  mortgage  of  t8.700  in  addition  to  any 
other  mortgage  which  you  personally  signed 
and  blotted. 

What  about  the  payments  you  make  on 
this  United  States  mortgage?  They  are  hid- 
den somewhat,  but  tbe  payments  come  out 
of  your  pocket  just  as  surely  as  you  have  to 
pay  for  a  gallon  of  paint.  You  are  paying 
Interest  on  that  mortgage  not  only  when  you 
pay  your  Income  tax  but  also  when  you  buy 
a  gallon  of  gasoline,  a  package  of  cigarettes, 
a  months  rent  or  a  sandwich,  a  piece  of 
machinery,  a  piece  of  clothing — there  Is,  I 
suppose,  nothing  we  buy  for  which  part  of 
the  price  la  not  a  tax  bill.  On  the  national 
debt  alone  (forgetting  the  Government's 
current  expenses)  the  average  family  man 
pays  possibly  $200  or  so  interest  a  year. 
Government  debt  takes  from  blm  tbe  cost 
of  a  shingle  roof,  a  hot-water  system,  an 
automatic  washer,  or  television  set.  By  that 
much  his  standard  of  living  Is  lowered.  Also 
lowered  is  tbe  standard  of  living  of  the 
man  who  would  ha-e  put  on  the  shingles 
or  made  the  washer. 

In  1982  our  national  debt  waa  tl».000.000.- 
000.  Now  It  is  •232.000,000,000 — a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion,  a  word  I  found 
necessary  to  use  in  a  recent  speech  in  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  Is  over  13  times.  If 
you  used  to  have  a  $5,000  mortgage  against 
your  farm  but  have  borrowed  and  borrowed 
until  the  mortgage  is  now  a«6.000,  you  have 
marched  tbe  same  financial  road  aa  Uncle 
Sam. 

True,  Increase  could  hardly  be  helped 
when  a  war  bad  to  be  fought  and  won. 
Also,  some  good  Improvements  and  services 
have  come  about.     So  have  many  silly  and 


extravagant  onea  For  whatever  pain  tt 
brlnga  us,  we  are  now  in  debt  •252.000.000.- 
000  and  muat  face  tba  paymenu.  Tha 
graat  point  to  l>e  decided  tbia  year  la  whether 
our  Oovamment  now  plans  to  live  within 
Ita  enomx)ua  Income,  or  outspend  tbe  In- 
come to  sink  further  Into  debt. 

Do  you  realise  bow  fast  uxes  have  clln^tied? 
Since  the  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  cur  na- 
tional Income  haa  doubled.  But  taxes  raced 
much  faater.  The  Federal  Government  o^- 
lects  five  to  sU  tlmea  what  it  did.  Federal 
taxes  take  17  centa  out  of  every  dollar  earned 
by  the  American  people.  SUte  and  local 
taxea  take  8  cents  more,  for  a  total  of  2S 
ccnU.  Tbe  gi.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  new  taxea  en 
Income  wbicb  the  President  requested  In  hla 
budget  mcaaag*  laat  January  would  have  In- 
creased tbe  tax  take  up  toward  30  centa:  but 
now  be  baa  withdrawn  tha  request  for  new 
taxes  this  year. 

Just  before  the  war,  our  Government  col- 
lected sU  to  seven  blUloni  a  year  In  Federal 
taxea.  In  the  year  whlcb  ended  June  30  tha 
Government  set  out  to  collect  about  •40,000,- 
000,000,  exclusive  of  aoclal -security  tsxcB, 
Actually.  Federal  Ux  collections  and  rectlpta 
totaled  about  $38,350,000,000,  despite  a  sharp 
drop  in  withholding  taxes  on  personal  In- 
come, which  fitsried  going  down  during  tha 
srcond  halt  of  the  year.  Th«  full  Impart  at 
tha  buBlnesB  recesslnn  to  date  will  be  rt- 
ttatWid  cvan  murt  in  fedarai  tax  c  iierttaaa 
tBI$  ytar  and  naat.  Oadaff  our  pr»»' '  ftd- 
•TBI  UN  ninMtuM  tha  CM«tnMi*t  im 

ma  doaiB  al  tiM  rat$  of  tBaul  »  '"* 

iTdPdd  Id  dui  •dMfelMd  |trMB»j 

Ob  UM  iptddlM  Hda  af  tH#  t.)H'<t.'<'  <n^ 
Pf§Mmi%  m  Mi  JMnitri  iradcH  i*.«>mmkk  r»< 
auaMad  aipandtiurM  in  'n«  iHtrreiti  ytar, 
wIttrH  and*  B««l  Jw»>«  »'»■  i'  uiini  nr»fl» 
$4a,OOO,(WOM0i  »»d  tbifl  did  nni  mehmi  any 
snctaUsacurHy  pBymauis,  or  any  sspeiidnurai 
incident  to  his  pr<jposals  for  •  weiitern  Riiro- 
pean  military  allunce  and  sId  to  remota 
areas.  And.  of  course.  It  did  not  Include  any 
oX  the  Increased  expenditures  for  pump  prim- 
ing which  he  advocated  in  his  Midyear  Eco- 
nomic Report,  which  was  submitted  July  1. 
The  New  Deal,  in  lu  most  lavUib  year,  spent 
less  than  •10,000.000.000. 

With  the  Government's  tax  revenue  com- 
ing down  and  the  expenditure  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President  going  up.  It  wotildap- 
pear  now  that  unless  Congress  can  redada 
expenditures  tbe  Federal  deficit  this  year  will 
be  5  to  6  billions  and  that  next  year  It  will 
approach  •10.000,000.000. 

Federal  deficits  mean  Increasing  the  Fed- 
eral debt;  Increasing  the  Federal  debt  meana 
added  mortgages  on  us  all.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — all  of  ua— should  fear 
continued  deficit  spending  In  peacetime.  It 
will  wreck  our  credit  and  destroy  our  system 
of  government. 

The  President  himself  attempted  in  Janu- 
ary to  avoid  deficit  spending  by  proposing 
new  taxea  He  has  now  found  that  this  muat 
not  be  done  for  many  reasons,  including  the 
certainty  that  additional  taxea  at  this  time 
would  accelerate  business  recession  and 
create  unemployment. 

The  simple  way  out  la  to  swing  the  axe  on 
wasteful  expenditures.  All  family  men  and. 
housewives  have  faced  this  common  reality. 
Yet  the  President  has  not  recommended  the 
elimination  of  any  of  the  thousands  of  func- 
tions, services,  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead  he  has  proposed  to  open  up 
brand  new  fields  for  Government  spending. 
In  politics,  one  tries  to  please  everybody, 
and  votes  can  be  lost  by  courage.  Our  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  hold  some  men 
who  never  in  their  legislative  Uvea  have  cast 
one  vote  for  economy.  They  have  built  pub- 
lic careers  on  spending  and  more  spending. 
(Parenthetically,  they  like  to  be  out  of  town 
on  the  day  the  tax  bills  are  mailed. )  To  dis- 
please a  group  by  cutting  an  appropriation  la 
to  theae  men  a  torture  like  being  dragged 
through  a  keyhole. 
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watch 

tbMt  oar  Bta»»  VmpTX- 

it  do«  »o»  (Ml  *  w»r  with  KoMto  la  Im- 

xt.    W  c»n  taka  waum  Maak  eomTort. 

In  Um  fact  Xbmt  an  kindi  o(  varf  ar« 

;  tfMsat  tba  OotaraaMit  coats  that 

•r*  wofeilj  within  our  own  control  and  that 
va  atwafi?    Tbaa*  ar«  the  coata  of 
oar  aomcatle  affatrs. 
Tb*  PaOrat  Oovamnwnt  ta  |>aiBM«mt  with 

oat  wttb  a  ptn  and  aciek  a  gooil 
to  cot.    lacciyt  for  tha  Interaat  en  *he 
4t^  azkd  »  (rw  other  aUnilar  eomatt' 

tur*  for  admin iatratloii  ... 
cut  10  percent  without  harm 

Let  na  not*  a  r««  k>f  «aa.    Aa  the  Boo- 
taUonm  oi.  ft  WUloo  a  T*i«r 
toy  a  pal  wHtmtmw  of  ih* 
;  •crr.cea.    AL*©.  the  armed  aanrUrea  now 
la  an  catraordinar^  amount  of  rou> 
raeord  keeping,  for  although  many 
at  tiM   \MO»JOOO  tn  nntform  act   aa  clerks. 
MO.(M  etrttUtta  *ra  tmpUnyoA  to  help  them 
two  W1V*«  can  b*  saved  In  tha 


In  aU  dapartmanta.  for  mora  than  a  jmt. 
9m  ■■tiliijiw  hava  been  added  to  rcderal 
pay  roQ  erarr  day.  Why?  I  hava  asked  in 
many  placaa.  and  I  pat  no  clear  answer  With 
the  aalarlaa  ani^li>I  ov«r  93  000.  the  p*T 
foO  km  baaa  aaslHin  thrce-^oartcra  of 
9lJtmjOBO  mora  avary  day.  Tet.  aa  mvpaated 
hy  the  Hoorer  report,  correction  can  be  pain- 
law  Merely  stop  lllling  the  places  of  em- 
^oyeca  who  quit,  for  there  la  a  large  turn- 


State,  and  local   goTern- 
worker  out  of  nine  tn 
itry   la   oa  public    pay    roll.     Thia 
of  eourae.  that  eight  workers  In  prl- 
Tsta  iDdiMtry  pay  In  taxes  the  salary  of  one 


Ptar  thoaa  wbo  aoat  to  aae  the  Ooremment 
U99  wtthln  tia  awiwiis  tha  confused  and 
OMtboda  of  appropriation  are  an  ob- 
M  a  farmer  you  might  aatlmau  your 
probable  Income  for  tha  nest  year  and  dadda 
to  apukd  ao  much  on  your  home,  so  much  on 
balMliVk  eo  miich  on  machinery,  so  much 
oa  better  ItTaatock.  and  toon.  I  regret  to  say 
thM  tha  Scnau  and  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
work  Juat  tha  oppoalta.  Orar  a 
of  •  m<mt>>«  a  doaan  auboommlttees 
wUl  bring  In  *pproprUtMm  MUa.  Bach  bill 
to  pasari  Into  law  without  knowing  the  ex- 
tant of  tba  otlMra.  Mm  the  laat  bill  u  passed 
ba  stniek  and  cooipared  with  bow 
tlM  Oovammant  takaa  in.  But  even 
la  taaAag.  because  appro- 
ilialTf  do  not  apaclfy  in  what  year 
thay  shall  ba  spent.  Thus.  In  a  year  when 
the  Government  takes  In  leaat  lU  axpendl- 
turaa  may  suddenly  be  the  heavleat.  So  con- 
fused u  our  nandltni  tH  VMt  aume  that  I 
have  frequenltf  fedwd  ilBCdM  eoHaegMaa  In 
tiM  Uattad  Stataa  SmMta  dMtar  by  aa  much  as 
(loa  four  to  als  *^***'-^  to  their  aatlmatea  of 
bo  V  mtjch  we  are  spending. 

Other  OesiatiWi  and  I  are  working  for  a 
■miiiipilaflnna  bUl.     It  haa  been  ap- 
toy  the  SenaU  OooMatttaa  oa  Rulea 
la  now  on  the  Scoate  aalaodar.    Thla 
rlfy  the  total  anxjunt  tu  be  obll- 
cli  yaar  and  let  us  see  it  In  relation 
to  tneooM.  and  let  It  be  divided  according  to 
Thto  wtmld  take  fantasy  out  of  our 
Id  a  clear  light      Old  fixed 
lufaa  are  hard  to  ahance.  but  Repre- 

ittva  CAJtooii.  afeatOMB  of   the   Huuae 

jttninpnanaiii  OMBMMaa.  laada  a  drtaa  In 
the  Ituaai  for  a  teoaottitafart  approprtaUona 
btll  that  gives  us  all  new  hope  The  bin  will 
laaatara  and  ■epreaentsiiTss  s  clear 
7  oar  •■Hur—  It  ^Ul  enable  th4 
public  CO  aaa  what  we  are  doing.    1  aaa  hope- 


ful that  when  the  public  knows  It  will  help 
us  to  reduce  the  coat  of  government. 

It  u  known  that  when  government  enters 
a  new  field  of  spending  It  seldom  or  never 
withdraws.  Once  the  foot  Is  inside  the  d.^^r 
the  door  la  opened  wider.  A  small  expeaUi- 
ture  swells  Into  a  great  one.  A  temporary 
measure  becomes  permanent.  The  Truman 
budget  opens  up  such  new  fields.  A  major 
one  is  socialized  medicine,  which  involves 
a  long-rai\g«  commitment  to  the  spending 
of— how  much'  Wot  known,  that  sum.  ex- 
cept that  It  is  vast.  We  are  aaked  to  sign  s 
blsnk  note  and  let  time  and  clrcumatances 
fill  m  the  amount.  I  know  of  no  business 
that  can  proceed  that  way.  It  coata  »2ao.- 
000.000  to  put  the  toe  Inside  the  door  for 
soctaliaad  medicine,  but  the  plan  In  full 
operation  la  aatlmatad  at  from  six  to  ten  bil- 
lion dollars.  Between  thoae  two  figures  Is 
whst  the  Government  spent  on  all  of  Its 
activities  a  few  years  before  the  war.  and 
they   were   New   I>al   activities   at   that. 

F- T.  more  In  the  blank-check  clas.i  U  the 
Br  >::.»!.   plan  for  soclallxed  farming      How 
many  millions  snd  taUUona  d  taaaa  will  be 
used   to   finance    thta   produeer-diatrlbutor- 
eoaaaaaar    utupta.    Mr     Brannan    doea    not 
know     We  have  no  estimates.     But  It  la  a 
roay  plan  to  help  everyone,  out  of  everyone's 
taxes  and  coat  of  living,  where  ail  Govern- 
ment help  must  come  from.     The  farmer  will 
pay  to  help  the  city  man.  while  the  city  man 
will   pay   to  help  the  farmer      The   plan   U 
like  trying  to  give  the  same  pie  to  two  men 
wutiout   cutting   the    pie    In    half.     I   thlnli 
Mr   Brannan's  plan  would  cost  stupendously 
befi.-re  It  crashed  as  an  Impractical  scheme 
If    the    plan    ta    tried,    controls    over    the 
farmer   will   go   beyond   anything   yet   seen 
The  more  unwieldy  and  unworkable  a  plan, 
the    more   controls    and    regimentation    are 
needed  to  try  to  make  It  work.     The  first 
algn   of    this    Is    that    the    Brannan    bill    aa 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  contains  123  dicta- 
torial new  powers  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture over  production  and  marketing  and 
the  farmers  buslneaa. 

The  end  of  the  Brannan  plan  would  be 
to  leave  our  markets  demoralized  The 
farmer  would  need  an  aspirin  and  another 
notch  In  hU  belt.  The  mortgage  on  his 
farm  and  the  national  debt  would  mean- 
while have  taken  another  big  Jump  It  la 
tine  to  know  that  an  organization  like  the 
Farm  Bureau  looks  sanely  ahead  and  takes  s 
courasaooa  stand  against  tbe  Brannan  plan 
The  sodallsatlun  of  farming  tn  England 
Is  A  warning  to  Americana.  There  the  farmer 
reports  every  egg.  and  needs  permiaalon  to 
kill  hia  pig  for  hu  own  use.  and  if  he  mls- 
takea  an  order  and  planta  a  field  to  the  wrong 
crop  be  must  plow  It  under  and  plant  as 
directed  If  he  disobeys  hU  farm  will  be 
takeri  from  him. 

We  men  who  are  in  our  fifties  and  sixties 
obaerve  that  It  Is  harder  for  a  young  man  to 
start  a  little  business,  or  to  buy  a  farm,  than 
It  was  when  we  were  young.  Aa  he  worka  to 
aave.  Income  tax  and  other  taxea  hidden  In 
the  high  coat  of  living  dissipate  his  money 
And  doaa  the  young  man  realize,  aa  he  aavea 
fur  a  tractor,  that  he  muat  save  hundreda  of 
dollars  of  tu  price  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes 
against  mine  and  steel  mill,  factory  and 
transptirtatlon — on  through  an  almoat  end- 
leaa  list  of  taxes  that  his  father  did  not  have 
to  pay? 

The  budget  of  the  United  Statea  la  1.300 
heavy  pagaa.  and  few  read  it.  For  16  yean 
I  hav«  studied  it.  ThU  Is  my  duty  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Re- 
doetteo  of  Nonessential  Federal  Kxpendl- 
turaa.  The  American  budcat  la  the  moat 
Important  current  puhUeatkm  tn  the  world, 
becauae  it  dec  Idea  whethfc  the  one  leading 
Nation  In  the  wurld'a  hlatory  that  was  built 
on  freedom  wtll  endure  or  wUl  collapae  In 
bankruptcy 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  **t  place  economy 
among  the  first  and  moat  important  vlrtuea. 


and  public  debt  aa  the  greatest  of  dangers  to 
be  feared.  If  we  can  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people 
under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they 
will  be  happy  •' 

To  me  the  fiscal  picture  of  our  Govern- 
ment U  bleak.  Let  us  remember,  while  our 
Ideology  contends  with  that  of  Russia,  that 
the  real  danger  Is  not  of  a  military  blow,  or 
spies  and  plotters  within.  The  Russians  fear 
us  because  private  enterprise  lets  our  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population  produce 
more  goods  and  materials  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  The  grave  threat  to  our 
democracy  Is  headlong  spending  and  taxing 
by  our  own  Government  or  long-range  defi- 
cit spending,  and  this  course  will  certainly 
end  in  disaster. 


Atlantic  Uaioa  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

ur   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  June  2),  1949 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  KkFAUVEk  1 .  I  ask  unanimotis 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD  an  excellent  editorial  from 
a  recen^  Issue  of  the  Merlden  Daily  Jour- 
nal, and  also  an  article  from  the  July  28, 
1949.  i.s.sue  of  the  Merlden  "Conn.)  Rec- 
ord. Since  the  distinguished  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahonI. 
IS  a  capable  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  I  Mr.  B.\LDwni  1  Is  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution, these  articles  are  especially  per- 
tinent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Merlden   (Conn.)   Dally  Journal} 

ATLANTIC    CNIOW    aXSOLtmCW 

The  Atlantic  Union  Committee,  headed  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Jiistlce  Owen  J.  Rob- 
erts, haa  at  last  succeeded  In  bringing  to  tha 
attention  of  both  Houaea  of  Congreaa  a  reao- 
lutton  preparing  the  ground  for  a  far-reach- 
ing internaUonal  project.  The  resolution, 
carefully  timed  by  tU  sponsors  to  follow  the 
ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  would 
aak  the  President  to  call  a  Federal  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  seven  democraciea. 
including  the  United  Statea,  which  Initially 
sponsored  the  pact.  Pttrpoae  of  the  conven- 
tion would  be  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
uniting  thaaa  democracies  In  an  Atlantic 
Federal  Union  of  the  Free.  If  deemed  advla- 
abla,  the  convention  would  invite  participa- 
tion by  delegates  from  tbe  other  democraciea. 

This  is  the  program  lung  urged  by  Clarence 
K.  Streit  and  his  followers  In  Federal  Union, 
Inc.  It  Is  a  program  replete  with  poaalbUl- 
tiea  deaervlng  careful  study,  not  only  by  Con- 
gram  but  by  the  public  at  large.  If  the  reao- 
lutlon  la  brought  to  debate.  Information 
about  the  plan  wtll  be  widely  dlsaemlnated 
throughout  tbe  Nation. 

There  are  numeroua  formulaa  for  world 
union,  but  Strett's  original  plan  has  kept 
tu  shape  and  stood  up  well  among  the  con- 
tenders— and  It  now  appears  to  have  a  chance 
to  receive  serious  oQOSMtoratton.  That  ta  the 
moat  Ita  adherenta  can  aak  for  It  at  preeent. 

Among  the  supporters  of  Atlantic  Federal 
Union  of  the  Free  are  men  who  have  occu- 
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pled  high  poatg  la  our  Orrramnamt  aad  who 
arc  known  aa  liiflwilsl  iMdtra  oC  aptmon. 
They  would  not  have  mitwfed  —thin  kingly 
a  program  In  which  they  eoold  not  wholly 
believe.  They  like  It  especially  because  It 
foUowa  ao  cloeely  the  scheme  on  which  our 
own  Federal  Cmcn  waa  founded.  The  At- 
lantic Union  Committee.  In  scl letting  support 
for  Its  objectives  tn  this  Stat*,  reminds  da 
that  •back  tn  1787.  when  men  were  distraueht 
and  almcsr  Hopeless  that  our  13  sovereign 
States  coulc  ever  really  unite.  It  waa  through 
the  inspire*^,  courageous  foresight  of  these 
great  Connecticut  dtlacna,  Roger  Sherman, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  William  Johnscn.  that 
the  seemingly  Insoluble  waa  solved  by  adop- 
ttoa  e<  the  Ccnnecttcut  Compromise,  thus 
rendering  poaslble  our  own  great  Federal 
Union  with  tta  profound  Influence  on  later 
world  htotory." 

Practicable  Or  not.  the  project  brought  for- 
ward through  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution 
should  have  ah  unblaaed  hearing  In  Congress, 
lu  history  gives  It  that  right,  at  least,  for 
It  Is  no  Inconsequential  propoaal.  brought  up 
cvemlght.  It  ta  the  product  of  Intelligent 
thought  and  dlslntereated  devotion  to  an 
Ideal:  the  ideal  of  permanent  world  peace 
to  be  attained  through  a  harmonlotialy  work- 
ing government  of  democratic  statea  which 
believe  In  the  fundamental  righu  and  llber- 
tiee  of  man. 

(Prom  the  Merlden  (Conn.)   Record  of  July 
38.  1M9I 


willing  to  go  In  forming  a  federal  union  for 
the  protecUon  of  the  tMwlc  liberties  of  their 
citizens  will  be  a  great  forward  step  In  lils- 
tory." 

Roberts  said  that  the  Introduction  of  the 
reaolutlon  waa  only  tbe  first  step  In  the 
Atlantic  Union  Committees  program  to  fed- 
erate the  democracies.  "The  next  step." 
he  stated,  "will  be  fear  local  AtlanUc  Union 
Emergency  Committees  throughout  tbe 
United  States  to  urge  Senators  and  Con- 
greasmen  to  support  paaaage  of  thla  resolu- 
tlon." 


tnvTOii  oaoLnnoN  is  widklt  HAii.aD 
Eleven  dlatlngulahed  Americana  today 
Joined  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen 
J,  Roberts,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee  ta  hailing  the  bipartisan  Intro- 
duction in  both  Houses  of  Congreaa.  Tues- 
day, of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  which 
urged  President  Truman  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  democracies  that  sponsored  the  At- 
lantic Pact  to  explore  how  far  their  peo- 
ples can  apply,  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  principles  of  free  Fed- 
eral union." 

Today.  Margaret  Culkln  Banning,  author; 
Harry  Btillla.  chairman  of  board  of  General 
Mllla:  atruthers  Burt,  novelist;  Charles 
Pamsley.  nuKyor  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  P.  W. 
Litchfield,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Good- 
year Rubber  Co.;  Clare  Booth  Luce,  former 
Congreaa  woman;  Jamea  A.  MacLachlan.  Har- 
vard Law  School;  John  W.  Nason.  president 
of  Swarthmore  College;  Kim  Slgler,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan:  and  Walter  Wanger.  ls^ued 
statements  ''t"<"e  tar  pasaage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

"This  poeltlve  action  must  be  taken  by 
the  democracies  that  sponsored  the  past." 
Slgler  declared.  Litchfield  said  thnt  action 
on  the  raaolTltion  could  offer  "a  solution  to 
the  world's  txoubles,"  while  Bullis  called  It 
"a  bright  new  star  In  the  firmament  (rf 
world  securWy."  MacLachlan  stated  that  It 
would  permit  ua  to  plan  for  the  future  with 
MBOrance  while  SMaey  Hook  described  the 
iwaolutlon  s  proposal  for  a  convention  of 
democracies  as  "the  only  hope  for   peace." 

atruthers  turt  said  that  anyone  who  op- 
poaed  the  resolution  "is,  whether  he  knows 
It  or  not.  a  potential  murderer  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grmidchlldren." 

Ifaeon  deepved  that  the  resolution  ''opens 
the  way  to  the  next  stage  In  the  development 
of  law  and  order  In  the  world,  and  deserves 
the  support  Of  ev«7one  interested  In  peace." 
Wanger  called  it  "of  vital  importance"  and 
Mra.  Banning  said  there  could  be  no  t>etter 
tlaae  to  call  S  conTeatton  of  the  democracies. 
while  Mayor  Famalef  stated  that  such  a  con- 
venUon  ta  basic  to  peace  and  security 

-All  men. "  Clare  Boothe  Luce  emphasised, 
"should  welcome  paaaage  of  thia  resolution. 
Every  practical  pc^itldan  must  wiah  to  see 
it  debated  ta  the  open.  The  exploratkm  oT 
how   far  the  free  nationa  of   the  weet  are 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 


or  AAxaNaAfl 


IN  THE  SEWATl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  31  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  June  2».  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd  an  addrcM 
entitled  •Congre.ssmen  Can't  Be  Spe- 
ciali.sts  in  Everything."  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  August  31.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCRZSSMZIf  Cakt  Be  Spscialjsts  zh 

EVKSTTHrNG 

The  Federal  Gtivemment  dosed  Its  ixjoka 
on  June  30  with  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  $1  800.000.000.  The  prospect  is  that  the 
deficit  for  the  current  year  will  be  much 
larger  than  that — perhaps  four  times  aa 
much. 

It  is  thla  fact  that  we  are  slipping  back  into 
the  had  habit  of  deficit  financing  which  gives 
special  point  and  urgency  to  a  proposal  made 
in  the  Senate  This  Is  that  the  President  be 
required  to  cut  all  congreaslcnal  appropria- 
tions to  a  level  5  to  10  percent  below  his 
fcvsdget  estimates. 

That  proposal  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday  in  the  form  of  a  rider  to 
the  big  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill.    But  thia  rider  was  defeated. 

The  defeat  of  the  rider  came  only  after  a 
sharp  debate  during  which  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  tt  based  their  arguments 
on  constitutional  grounda. 

Oppooenta  of  the  amendment  argued  that. 
If  Congreaa  were  to  Issue  any  such  blanket 
directive  to  the  President  it  would  In  effect 
be  abdicaUng  to  the  Executtve  its  constitu- 
tional power  over  the  purse  strings.  If  Con- 
gress seeks  to  cut  appropriations,  they  argued, 
it  should  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities  and 
make  specific  cuts  at  specific  places  and  not 
pursue  the  "cowardly"  (as  well  as  unconsti- 
rutionai)  course  of  passing  the  buck  to  the 
Executive. 

Those  who  urged  that  the  rider  be  ap- 
proved made  the  point — and  the  Sun  con- 
curs In  this  argument — that  though  Con- 
gress must  make  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
which  it  Is  capable  of  appropriatlona  details, 
it  cannot  as  a  practical  matter  In  this  day 
of  astronomical  budgets  be  sure  that  It  haa 
actually  done  a  thorotigh  Job.  The  Memliers 
of  Congress  cannot  hope  to  be  specialists 
m  all  the  ramifications  of  government. 
Their  primary  concern  is  with  general  pol- 
icy. So  far  as  the  fiscal  side  of  tlie  task  is 
concerned,  their  first  duty  is  to  see  that  ex- 
penditures are  tailored  to  fit  revenue. 

The  proposed  directive  to  the  President  to 
cut  down  appropriations  la  thus  a  legitimate 


exercise  of  their  constitutional  power  orcr 
the  purse  strings  which  is  dictated  by  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  contemporary 
gOTOTomental  activities. 

The  propoaal  is  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon aenae  and  experience.  For  it  la  a  gocd 
general  rule  a<  (VMnuaent  that  the  *men 
charged  with  spendtng  the  money  know  l>ct- 
ter  than  anyone  else  where  cuts  can  be  made, 
know  better  than  anyone  else  what  person- 
nel and  what  details  of  function  can  be 
dispensed  with  safely.  Everyone  knows  thia 
to  be  tnie  in  the  realm  of  local  government. 
In  Baltimore,  for  Inatance.  everyone  knowa 
that  the  men  best  able  U»  trim  depart- 
mental biidgets  are  the  department  heads 
themselves.  What  is  true  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration Is  likewise  true  of  Federal  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  a  safe  general  rxile.  too.  that  all  ap- 
propriations contain  a  certain  anu)unt  of 
water."  To  direct  the  President,  then,  to 
make  a  blankft  cut  of  5  to  10  percent  la 
in  effect  to  re-quire  him  to  squeexe  out  the 
water,  with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
where  the  water  has  accumulated^-the  ad- 
min tstra  tors. 

Proponenu  of  this  sensible  amendment 
lost  their  fight  in  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
But  they  lost  It  by  very  few  votea — and 
would  m  fact  have  gained  It  had  the  whold 
membership  of  the  Senate  been  preeent. 
They  should  not  bow  to  Monday's  verdict. 


Palmd:  A  F«rf often  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  J.  UNEHAN 

or  II.LIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATA   a 

Friday.  August  26.  I94f 

Mr.  LINF.HAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1949,  we  will  marie  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  brutal  attack  on  Po- 
land by  the  Nazi  legions — to  be  followed 
a  short  16  days  later  by  the  cruel  over- 
running by  the  hordes  of  Soviet  Russia. 
This  anniversary  should  be  commemo- 
rated in  our  country  for  it  signaled  the 
advent  of  World  War  IL  and  at  once 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  a  most  an- 
cient and  noble  people. 

Our  ties  with  Poland  are  of  long  stand- 
ing, rooted  deeply  in  the  spirit  which 
produced  our  own  independence  of  gov- 
ernment and  thought.  Today,  we  hare 
among  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fel- 
low citizens  of  Polish  extraction.  They 
have  continued  to  give  much  of  them- 
selves since  our  earliest  times  toward  the 
building  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  proved  to  be  f!ne  citizens,  dfvcted 
to  the  highest  principles,  and  anxious  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. In  them  breathes  the  spark  which 
inspired  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  to  ally  him- 
self with  our  founding  fathers  in  our 
struggle  to  throw  off  the  Old  World  and 
strike  out  anew. 

No  one  need  recite  the  role  Poland 
played  as  a  gallant  and  loyal  alls  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Her  military  effort  in 
defense  of  the  homeland  proved  an  altar 
of  sacrifice.  She  persisted  to  a  gored 
and  mutilated  end  in  a  hopeless  and 
helpless  conflict — deserted  by  friends; 
exposed  by  her  enemies.  Who  c£:n  forget 
the  will-to-live  of  their  homeland,  ex- 
pressed in  Chopin  themes  on  Warsaw's 
broadcasts?    So  long  as  they  continued. 
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Poland  llTed.  Who  but  must  rcmemb*r 
the  blatant  Nan  and  Soviet  martial  music 
that  announced  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  and 
the  end  of  free  Poland. 

And  what  of  Poland  today?  Ten  years 
have'  passed — Allied  victory  prevailed, 
but  the  country  first  promised  aid.  lies 
imprisoned  behind  a  curtain  of  silence. 
fear.  ai>d  lost  Identity.  Never  before  In 
Its  harassed  existence  has  Poland  been 
so  completely  subjugated:  the  partitions 
of  the  past  were  merely  preludes. 

should  direct  our  attention  to  this 
of  Poland  from  the  concourse  of  na- 

Religion,  culture,  and  traditions 

dictate  that  this  land  can  make  valuable 
c*>ntrlbutions  to  our  world:  indeed.  t>e  of 
aid  to  the  west.     In  these 

the  tragedy  that  Is  Poland: 

forgotten  by  those  it  loved;  represented 
In  world  affairs  by  men  who  can  never 
be  the  voice  of  the  Foilsh  people;  yet 
chnging  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
free  aca.  aacan  in  ttadr  faith,  and  still 
dLMlalBing  cnmmnnhm  and  its  yoke. 
The  Poles  are  no  strangers  to  adversity. 
Thdr  ptt0M  of  history  are  crimson  with 
repeated  ta^aiions.  conquests,  and  par- 
titions. Time  after  time  they  have  had 
to  bend  the  knee  to  alien  tyrants,  but 
always  they  have  survived  to  witness 
their  own  triumph.  They  live  on  even 
now.  conAdat  la  the  hope  that  the  lib- 
eral forces  In  oar  v<»1d  will  accomplish 
their  deserved  hberation. 

The  Western  World,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  own  great  country,  must 
reach  out  an  encouraging  hand  to  the 
oppressed  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to 
fight  on  and  Uve  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  found  means  of  reestablishing 
liberty  with  justice.  For  Poland  shall 
never  die. 


Aa  Easy  Way  To  Get  Your  Tai  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MtCHKAM 

IN  THK  HOUSg  OF  REPRESDrTATTVXS 

Thursday.  AuQust  25.  1949 

Mr.  HOF7MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Allegan 
Oaiette  put>itshed  in  my  home  town  of 
Ailegan.  Mich.,  shows  the  editor's  friend 
Is  thinking  and  has  a  plan  which  will 
make  the  tax  and  spend  program 
work  though  It  may  cause  a  little  pain. 

Here  it  is — try  it  if  you  wuh — no 
charge : 

MS.    OAT    UACT* 

Unci*  Knos  tottered  Into  tb«  Oaartt*  oAc* 
ycstrrday  azxl  without  tpvaking  twAyMt  into 
otir  inner  roocn  and  tank  onto  a  chair.  We 
r«TtT*d  him  with  a  glaaa  of  lc«  water  and 
tl  b»  wUhcd  ua  to  call  In  Dr  Burdlck 
vaa  pasalcf  by  Be  (ave  lu  a  tMleful 
Mid  aakl.  "Mo.  thrrc's  iu>thln(  the  mat- 
ter with  BM  tluu  a  IttUr  luod  won't  cure." 
We  tempted  him  wttb  a  ■aajeith  Joe  had 
purchaeed  at  the  Cupboaid  MM  after  a  mo- 
ment ■  healtatlon.  licking  hia  lipa.  he  re- 
tuMd.    We  ea4irea>ed  otir  aetoolahaeut  at  bu 


refusal  to  eat  when  he  admitted  that  he  waa 
practically  stanrlng  to  death.  Our  well-fed 
editor,  aatd  "Why.  Uncle  Enoa,  won't  you  eat? 
Why  are  you  ■tarring  youraeif?  What  la 
the  matter?" 

Vuclt  Inoe  in  a  weak  and  faltering  voice 
but  with  grim  determination  replied,  "Well 
you  iee  it  la  thla  way.  I  lUtened  to  Hertwrt 
HooTer'i  speech  the  other  night  and  a  right 
good  speech  It  wa*.  too.  But  he  lald,  and 
I  believe  him.  that  the  average  taxpayer 
worked  about  1  week  out  of  every  4  for 
th*  Government.  Now  thla  la  the  week  I  am 
working  for  the  Government,  and  naturally 
I  cant  spend  this  week's  wages  for  groceries. 
because,  you  see.  I  am  not  earning  any  grocery 
money.  Just  money  for  the  Government.  So 
I  am  practicing  not  easing.  If  I  tried  to 
spread  my  3  weeks'  wages  out  to  cover  eating 
money  for  the  fourth  week  I  Just  don't  have 
any  good  meala.  This  way  I  can  eat  good  for 
S  weeks  and  go  without  the  fourth." 

We  complimented  him  on  his  stand  and 
he  admitted  that  he  cheated  a  little.  "You 
may  have  noticed. '  he  said,  "that  I  sm  not 
wearing  my  teeth  Helps  me  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  also  saves  my  teeth.  Might  grind 
them  when  I  get  real  hungry" 

Then  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  added.  "But 

what  makes  me  so  d mad.  Is  that  while 

I'm  working  and  not  eating  some  political 
pensioner  or  professional  beneflter  Is  eating 
and  not  working,  and  on  my  money." 

With  a  muttered  curse  he  remarked,  "Why 

don  t  them  d social  planners  figure  out 

a  way  so  we  could  get  by  without  eating 
that  fourth  week?  Don't  they  know  expenses 
go  on  JiMt  the  same  even  U  we  are  working 
for  the  Government?" 

With  that  he  walked  out  of  otir  ofBce  and 
down  the  street. 

Uncle  gnoa'  visit  left  us  slightly  confused 
We  could  see  that  he  waa  trying  to  prove 
a  point  snd  at  first  it  waant  quite  clear.  We 
knew  that  It  waa  something  more  than  the 
fact  that  the  Government  took  al»ut  one- 
fourth  of  a  man's  Income,  so  we  resorted  to 
paper  and  pencil. 

If  a  man  earns  SOO  a  week  or  %2^  every 
4  weeks,  and  then  has  to  pay  •40  a  week  for 
groceries,  rent.  fuel.  meat,  and  the  bare 
nereesiTlri  that  leaves  him  with  Sao  a  week 
or  S80  every  4  weeks  to  spend  on  an  auto- 
mobile, save  toward  a  home,  buy  Inaurance. 
In  other  worda  use  to  realize  his  ambition. 
Then  the  social  planners  enter  the  picture. 
They  take  I  week's  wages  or  seo.  The  man 
and  hU  family  still  have  to  eat  and  live  so 
be  still  pays  out  S40  a  week  or  SlSO  for  the 
4-week  period  for  the  bare  essentuls  of  life, 
groceries,  meat.  rent.  fuel.  etc.  Thus,  for 
the  4-week  period.  Instead  of  having  $80  to 
go  onto  the  market  and  buy  an  automobile. 
save  toward  a  farm,  put  In  the  k>ank  or  to  use 
in  some  way  so  he  can  realize  hu  ambition, 
he  only  haa  sao  for  the  4-week  period  or 
$5  a  week. 

Thus,  even  thotigh  the  Government  haa 
taken  only  35  percent  of  his  Income,  they 
have  decreased  his  chance  to  realize  his  am- 
bition, yea  and  hla  chance  to  be  free  and 
independent  by  76  percent. 

If  High  Tax  Harry  and  his  social  planners 
tncr*ase  taxes  aa  they  wtah  to  do.  by  say 
10  percent,  they  will  have  lesaened  the  aver- 
age man's  chance  to  save,  and  support  him- 
self In  hU  old  age  by  an  additional  90  per- 
cent or  a  total  of  105  percent,  or  a  minus 
5  percent.  In  other  words,  the  average  man 
wUl  have  to  economize  to  buy  hu  grocerlee 
and  there  will  be  nothing  left  over  to  save 
toward  a  home  or  a  farm.  He  wUl  never  be 
able  to  realize  his  ambition  and  will  be  no 
looger  a  free.  Independent  citizen,  but  will 
be  totally  dependent  upon  wtiat  Hoover  re- 
ferred to  as  the  collective  state. 

Now  Truman  la  spending  more  than  the 
National  Government  receives  and  wants  to 
tnoreaae  tasee  to  take  care  of  the  deficit. 
8u  when  Hoover  said  we  are  spending  our 


way  down  the  back  road  to  a  collective  or 
what  Byrnes  referred  to  aa  a  welfare  aUU 
he  waa  speaking  the  truth.  If  Truman  can't 
see  It  then  he  doesn't  exhibit  the  Intelligence 
of  an  eighth-grade  student. 

Uncle  Inoe  has  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  of  making  the  social  plan  workable. 
When  Truman  and  his  gang  figure  out  a 
way  for  the  average  citizen  to  work  that 
fourth  week  without  eating  then  they  will 
have  proved  the  social  government  feasible. 

L.  W.  H. 


Financing  Our  Foreign  Policy  Huge  Task 
for  Hoate  Committee  oo  Foreign  Atfairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or    NEW    JERsET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  column  re- 
leased by  the  General  Features  Corp. 
The  column  wa.s  written  by  Charles  Bur- 
ton Marshall,  consultant  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. In  writing  this  column,  substi- 
tuted for  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  Mr. 
Mowrer  is  currently  on  vacation.  The 
column  was  carried  on  August  29.  1949. 
m  various  newspapers  in  the  space 
usually  assigned  to  Mr.  Mowrer. 

FTNAKfCINC    Om    POBZICN    POLICT    HCCX    TASK 

rom  Housz  Couurmm  ok  PoarioN  Attaibs 
(By  Charles  Burton  Marshall) 
(Eorroa's  Norx. — Charles  Burton  Marshall. 
known  familiarly  as  Burt.  Is  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  and  widely  quoted  writers  on 
foreign  affairs  In  all  the  United  States.  If 
you  do  not  recognize  hla  name.  It  Is  t)ecaxise 
as  coruultant  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ACralrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  U 
"strictly  anonymous"  Yet  his  nonpartisan 
reports  on  foreign  policy  are  read  with  equal 
confidence  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
throughout  the  country.  Marshall,  a  Texan 
t>om  in  New  York,  was  a  newspaperman,  a 
teacher  st  Harvard,  a  soldier,  and  an  expert 
on  transportation  before  l)ecomlng  consult- 
ant to  the  committee  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress  ) 

The  Executive  withheld  the  mlllUry-a»^ 
slstance  program  until  the  waning  days  of 
an  exhaustive  session.  In  the  press  of  time 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  could  not 
resolve  lU  will.  The  bill  produced  four  mi- 
nority reports  sut>scrlbed  13  times  by  a  total 
of  10  Members  This  was  no  simple  rupture 
of  blpartlaanlsm.  The  difference  cut  four 
ways — not  Just  straight  down  the  middle. 
The  result  In  the  House — the  halving  of  the 
authorization  for  military  assistance  for 
western  Europe — was  Inevitable,  given  the 
differences  within  the  committee. 

The  differences  were  as  to  means,  not  ends. 
Too  often  bipartisan  foreign  policy  Is  dis- 
cussed only  In  terms  of  the  latter.  But  the 
rubs  develop  In  the  questions  of  means. 
Those  are  the  questions  that  take  time.  Qt 
is  of  the  factor  of  time  In  legislation  that  I 
write.  I  ahall  pose  the  problem.  I  don't 
know  the  answer. 

Let  us  take  the  time  factor  In  the  work  of 
the  HotJae  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  I  Mrre. 

Tou  may  get  some  Idea  of  the  scope  of  Its 
tasks  by  a  cumptu'laon  with  15  years  agow 


In  the  Se^nty-third  Congreea  this  com- 
mittee got  aitound  to  iegialatlon  only  In  the 
•econd  regular  scaalon.  It  handled  nine  mi- 
nor public  bills  and  a  few  private  relief 
mearures.  None  of  these  billz  even  remotely 
rcaembled  an  izrae.  The  money  involved 
In  the  public  billa  was  a  mere  tl02,000. 

BIG  Lzacvx  lastrxs 
At  this  session  at  the  Blgbty-first  Oon- 
frcea — only  this  seHton — the  committee  has 
reported  25  pul>lie  biUs.  A  doeen  of  them 
Ue  at  the  heart  of  forrign  policy  Nine  hare 
Involved  strenuous  floor  fights  Eleven  were 
of  such  consequence  or  controversy  as  to  re- 
quire f peels  1  rulea— the  parUamentary  de- 
vice for  piving  exigent  iiMisurw  priority. 

The  sharpest  Ulustrattoa  pertains  to 
money.  The  total  of  authorlotlona  in  com- 
mittee bills  so  far  this  seaaion  Is  »74»1,- 
780.598.  DoHarwise.  the  Job  of  public  policy 
in  the  committee  haa  multiplied  by  145.000 
In  15  years,  aunpartng  thia  Maslon  with  a 
whole  Congress  of  198S-M. 

And  cons»*er  the  matter  of  variety.  In 
general,  the  bills  heton  this  committee  have 
only  one  common  quality — their  relation  to 
foreign  affairs.  They  may  differ  completely 
In  substance.  The  committee  m\ist  sttidy  a 
qOMtkm  of  an  en  bloc  settlement  of  inter- 
national claims  or  legal  immunity  of  Inter- 
national organlaationa  as  If  It  were  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  It  must  study  a  question 
of  power  development  on  an  International 
rlvw  as  If  it  were  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  must  study  miUtary  aasistance  aa 
If  tt  were  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
And  so  on  through  a  list  In  Its  way  almost 
as  diverse  aa  the  legiaUtlve  task  of  the  en- 
tire Hotiae. 

DITTO  HER  aaseioK 
No  let-up  Is  In  sight.  The  issue  of  the  In- 
Umatlonal  Trade  Organization — a  tremen- 
doua  one — must  lie  over  to  the  next  session. 
The  so-caJled  point  rv  legislation  will  have 
to  wait.  Stringency  of  time  may  compel  ita 
deferment.  These  two  measures  alone  con- 
stitute enough  unflniahed  bortness  for  a 
whole  session.  But  they  are  not  all.  The 
Buropean  recovery  program  must  come  up 
again  next  spring.  So  much  military  as- 
sistance. Aid  to  China  wUl  be  back.  Per- 
haps also  aid  to  Korea.  And  a  dozen  or 
more  lSB\iea  whose  Importance  we  call  sec- 
ondary only  because  the  importance  of  others 
Is  so  vast, 

ThU  hugs  Job  falls  on  a  ccaaamlttee  or 
25  Fourteen  are  Democrats  and  eleven 
Republicans.  Twenty-three  are  men  and 
two  are  women.  The  average  age  la  50,  but 
Um  oldest  among  them  was  45  when  the 
yotmgest  was  bom.  On  an  average  they  are 
in  their  fourth  term  In  Congress,  but  the 
oldest  was  here  24  years  before  the  newest 
arrived.  Eleven  are  Uwyers.  three  are  doc- 
tors Two  have  had  careers  on  stage  and 
screen.  The  list  includes  teachers,  local 
government  officials,  a  minister,  a  public  re- 
1  Ions  man,  a  sociologist,  and  an  engineer. 
Nine  come  from  the  Northeast,  eight  from 
the  Mldweat,  five  from  the  South,  and  three 
from  the  Far  West. 

UAJdMC    HASTX    SLOWLT 

They  are  a  heterogeneous  trroup.  They  can- 
not resolve  their  will  by  fiat.  There  Is  no 
question  of  rubber-stamping.  Even  If  they 
vrcre  willing— which  they  arent— there 
would  be  no  percentage  In  It.  Most  of  them 
would  not  fight  for  legislation  that  was  not 
a  product  of  their  own  work.  A  bill  which 
the  committee  sends  to  the  floor  must  re- 
flect Its  own  wlU  and  be  In  a  fundamental 
aeuse  its  own  creation  U  the  committee  is 
to  stand  up  for  It. 

If  the  mechanism  la  overloaded  by  trying 
to  do  too  much  too  soon,  the  result  Is  dlvl- 
f%nn  and  subdivision  such  as  in  the  military 
MBlatance  lasue.  Yet  adequate  del  lt>eratlon 
and  creatloa  in  every  leglalatlve  task  In  the 


foreign  affairs  field  Impose  demands  in  time 
and  intellectual  diversiflration  quite  t>eyond 
anything  In  legislative  experience. 

A  year  ago  a  report  of  tlM  oommittee  noted : 
-The  reponslbUlty  tar  the  purse  as  tt  re- 
lates to  foreign  policy  caniujt  t)e  separated 
from  the  roots  and  sulxtancc  of  foreign 
pcllcy."  That  means  ftill  legislative  par- 
ticipation In  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 
How  to  make  that  work  Is  a  central  constl- 
ttitlonal  problem  of  our  day. 


The  PresMieBt's  Labor  Day  SpcccJi  at 

Pittsbtuxh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  TLunaota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Wednesday.  September  7  (legislatire  dan 

of  Saturday.  Sevtember  3^.  1949 

Mr.  LDCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Labor 
Day  speech  delivered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  at  Pittsburgh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  l>e  here  today  at  the 
Allegheny  County  Free  Fair. 

I  notice  that  this  Is  called  the  world's  larg- 
est coiinty  fair.  I  have  attended  county  fairs 
for  60  years,  and  I'm  glad  to  tie  a  guest  at 
the  biggest  one  of  all. 

I  am  particularly  impr-ssed  by  this  fair, 
because  It  la  both  a  farm  ahow  and  an  in- 
dustrial exposlUcoi.  Farmers  and  Industrial 
workers  together  are  ahowlng  their  l)e8t 
products  here  today. 

Farmers  and  Induatrtal  workers — agricul- 
ture and  Industry — ought  to  show  their 
products  together.  For  these  two  groups 
depend  on  each  other.  Together,  they  are 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  production 
of  this  ccuntry'a  economic  system.  No  pro- 
gram for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  can 
Ignore  the  Interests  of  either  group. 

In  recent  years,  some  people  have  been 
telling  farmers,  out  of  one  corner  of  their 
mouths,  that  the  labor  unions  are  bad  for 
the  farmers.  Out  of  the  other  comer  of  their 
mouths,  these  same  people  have  been  telling 
Industrial  workers  that  ivogram«  to  t)ene- 
flt  farmers  are  bad  for  labor.  If  you  ever 
meet  anybody  like  that,  you  can  be  sure  he 
U  not  interested  In  the  welfare  of  either 
the  farmer  or  the  Indvistrlal  worker.  Those 
who  are  trying  to  set  these  two  great  groups 
against  each  other  have  axea  of  their  own 
to  grind. 

Abotit  this  time  last  year,  the  county  waa 
engaged  in  a  great  political  campaign.  I 
covered  a  good  deal  of  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  that  campaign,  and  I  put  the 
plain  facta,  as  I  saw  them.  l»efore  the  p)eople. 
I  also  offered  a  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  groups  In  this  country  for  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  votes  of  tlie  people  showed 
that  they  wanted  that  kind  of  program. 
They  were  not  misled  by  the  new^MpsfS 
ar^d  magazines  and  experts  who  tried  to  con- 
vince them  they  did  not  want  Uiat  kind  of 
program. 

crrsB  a«stn.T  or  xucnow 

The  people  knew  what  they  wanted.  Their 
votes  showed  that  the  farmers  and  the 
the  workers  stand  together  In  demanding  a 
government  that  works  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  citizens. 


It  Is  now  almost  a  year  since  that 
paign,  and  I  think  it  is  tlms  to  tafcs  stoek 
of  the  situation  and  see  what  progress  ws 
have  made  in  carrying  out  the  program  the 
people  voted  for. 

I  am  happy  to  l)e  able  to  report  to  yoa 
that  we  have  made  progress;  and  we  are 
continuing  to  make  progress. 

As  a  result  of  last  fall's  election,  we  have 
a  new  Congress  in  Washington.  And  this  new 
Eighty-first  Congress  has  an  entirely  diflerent 
approach  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  tht 
people  from  that  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 

The  Eightieth  Congress  was  a  threat  to 
almost  every  bit  of  the  forward-looking  leg- 
islatton  passed  during  recent  years.  For 
example.  It  repealed  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  replaced  It  with  the  unfair  and 
restrictive  Taft-Hartley  law.  It  took  social - 
•ectirity  benefits  from  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  It  weakened  our  farm  programs. 
It  attacked  our  national  policy  for  making 
the  benefits  of  electric  power  available  to  the 
public  instead  of  the  privileged  few. 

If  the  Eightieth  Congress  had  not  been 
repudiated,  this  tearing  down  process  would 
have  gone  on  and  on.  But  now  the  new 
Eighty -first  Congress  has  reversed  this  bSf^- 
ward  trend. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  piecemeal  destruction  of  the  hard-won 
protections  and  benefits  that  the  people  have 
built  for  themselves.  It  haa  done  more  than 
that.    It  has  moved  forward. 

Some  people  are  trying  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  the  Mghty- first  Congress  haa  t)een 
a  do-nothli^  Congress  That  Is  simply  not 
true.  Tlie  fact  is  the  Eighty -first  Congress 
has  already  passed  many  Important  meastires 
for  the  good  of  the  people — and  It  will  pa« 
many  more  progressive  laws. 

porrrs  to  ssp  ako  pact 

The  Eighty -first  Congress  haa  taken  wise 
and  Important  steps  tn  foreign  policy  by 
extending  the  European  recovery  program 
and  ratifying  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty.  It 
has  enacted  a  far-reaclxing  hotising  program 
that  will  benefit  miiliona  of  our  eitlaena.  It 
lias  extended  rent  control.  It  has  taken 
action  to  make  low-cost  electricity  available 
to  more  of  our  people.  It  haa  strengthened 
the  soil  conservation  and  reclamation  pro- 
grama.  Thia  Congress  has  restored  the  Gov- 
ernment's power  to  acquire  grain-storage  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  carry  out  the  farm-price 
support  program.  Thia  Congress  haa  ap- 
proved an  Interoational  wheat  agreement 
which  will  give  our  farmers  a  fair  share  of 
tha  world  wl>eat  market  at  fair  prices.  This 
Congress  has  strengthened  and  Improved  our 
organization   for  national   defense. 

This  is  real  prtjgreas.  And  this  session  Is 
not  yet  over.  Other  Important  measures, 
such  aa  those  raising  the  minimtmi  wage  and 
extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  are  well  on  their  way  to  final  passage. 

The  BIghty-flrEt  Congress  has  taken  these 
actions  over  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  self- 
ish Interests.  The  organized  conspiracy 
of  the  selfish  Interests  has  gone  right  on 
working  against  the  common  good,  in  spite 
of  the  election  retmms. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  special  interests 
have  managed  to  do  up  until  this  time  is  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
But  that  Issue  Is  far  from  settled.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  fight  for  the  repeal  of 
that  repressive  law  until  It  Is  wiped  off  the 
statute  books. 

The  selfish  Interests  have  always  been 
working  against  the  common  good,  since  the 
beginning  of  our  liistory.  Otir  fathers  and 
otir  grandfathers  had  to  fight  against  them 
every  step  of  the  way  to  make  progress.  They 
had  to  fight  for  t  free  public -school  systsm. 
Tljey  had  to  fight  for  the  right  of  hoanartaad- 
ers  to  settle  the  public  lands.  They  had  to 
fight  for  laws  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
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oC  ladurtrUl  worker*.    They  tuul  to  fight  for 
tl(bt  to  orf»nla». 


•ATS  nSKT  60IS  OM 

W«  fM»  th«  MOM  rttmtlon  today.    We  atiU 
bav«  *  flcbt  oo  oar  fesndi. 

I  Tb*  tpeciAl  Interwt*  »Iw»y»  fall  to  »e«  thmt 
tb*  w«y  of  profrcw,  th*  w«y  of  greater  pros- 
perity for  tbcmaelTCS.  as  well  as  others.  Itcs  In 
the  mrvction  of  a  fuUer  and  happier  life  for 


Too  many  paopis  who  can  afford  big  in- 
pollctss  (or  tb»tnaelv«s  art  not  con- 
over  tbs  OMd  of  cxpandlnc  aodal 
Mcomy.    Too  many  who  are  mafclPf  money 
out  of  the  r«nu  from  slums  are  not  In  favor 
at  Tir*'^"»t  public  bousing  to  provide  de- 
^g^  AllMr  for  low-income  families.     Too 
many  with  talf  tnt^-^—  are  not   interested 
in  raising  mUilanm  wages.    Too  many  who 
can  freely  organtat  Uwmmlves  in  business 
aaaoclatioiis    or    employers'    groups    are    not 
anxious  to  protec*  the  same  right  to  organize 
t-wiig  iBtfostnal  workers. 
'      It  la  baMU  perhaps,  for  people  In  comfort- 
able I  III  iiiMianfn  to  see  the  need  for  Im- 
proving the  well-being  of  the  less  fortunate. 
Furthermore,  they  are  always  being  stirred 
up  and  misled  by  the  spokesmen  and  lobby - 
uts   for  organiaed  selflsh   interesu.     There 
are  a  lot  of  paid  agitators,  promoters,  and 
publicity  experu  who  make  a  fat  living  by 
I   fri^tenl"g  the  people  in  the  higher  Income 
I   gfoopa  about  forward-looking  legislation,  and 
by  organizing  campaigns  against  It. 

Erer  since  the  election,  those  spokesmen 
have  been  very  busy  stirring  up  opposition 
to  our  legislative  program.  The  hue  and  cry 
1  that  has  resulted,  in  the  press,  and  on  the 
air,  and  through  the  mall,  has  been 
deafening. 

These  propagandUts  do  not  art^ue  the 
the  merits  of  our  iwogram.  They  know  that 
the  American  people  wlU  always  decide 
i^alnst  the  seUteh  tntercsU  If  all  the  facts 
!  are  before  them.  80  they  have  adopted  an 
age-old  device  to  hide  the  weakness  of  theu 


SATS    PXOPLX    WANT    BOUSINO 

Let's  see  how  the  selfish  interest*  ar«  using 
these  scare  words. 

The  people  want  public  housing  for  low- 
Income  families.  The  selfUh  Interests  are 
opposed  to  this  t)ecause  they  think  It  will 
cut  down  their  own  income  so  they  call  It 
collectivism. 

We  don't  care  what  they  call  it.  We  are 
for  public  housing  because  It  is  the  demo- 
cratic way  to  provide  decent  homes  In  place 
of  slums. 

The  people  want  fair  laws  for  labor.  The 
•elfish  iLterests  are  against  these  laws  be- 
cause they  mistakenly  fear  that  their  profits 
will  be  reduced;  so  they  call  that  sialism. 
We  don't  care  what  they  call  It.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  workers  In  Ihls  country  have 
a  fundamental  right  to  square  treatment 
from  employers. 

The  people  want  a  fair  program  for  the 
farmers.  Including  an  effective  price-support 
pr^igram.  The  selflah  Interests  fight  against 
this  because  it  keeps  them  from  profiteering 
at  the  farmers'  expense;  so  they  call  this 
socialism. 

We  don't  care  what  they  call  It.  We  know 
that  the  well-being  of  the  country  depends 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  farmers,  and  that 
farm  prosperity  must  be  protected  In  the 
Interest  of  all  of  us 

The  people  want  a  better  social  security 
system.  Improved  education,  and  a  national 
health  program.  The  selfish  Interests  are 
trying  to  sabotage  these  programs  because 
they  have  no  concern  about  helping  the  little 
fellow;  so  they  call  this  the  welfare  state. 

We  dont  care  what  they  call  It.  We  know 
that  the  little  fellow  Is  the  backbone  of  this 
country,  and  we  are  predicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Government  should  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 


Morma  trsx  or  scasx  woaoe 

This  Is  the  device  of  the  scare-word  cam- 
paign. 

It  U  a  device  that  has  been  used  in  every 
country  and  every  age  by  the  propagandists 
for  the  selfish  Interesu  They  Invent 
slogans  In  an  effort  to  scare  the  people. 
They  apply  frlghunlng  labels  to  anything 
they  happen  to  oppose.  These  scare  words 
are  Intended  to  confuse  the  people  and  turn 
them  against  thatr  own  best  interests 

Scare  words  change  with  the  times.  When 
Pranklln  D  Koosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 
saved  our  country  from  the  great  depression, 
the  selfish  interests  raised  the  scare  words 
of  ••socialism"  and  'regimentation."  But 
tlM  American  people  dldn  t  scare. 

Year  after  year  the  selfUh  Interests  kept 
up  their  refrain.  They  tried  new  words — 
••bureaucracy"  and  "bankruptcy  "  But  the 
American  people  still  didn't  scare. 

Last  November  the  people  gave  the  selfish 
iBtavaaU  the  surprise  of  their  lives.  The 
people  Just  didn't  iMlleve  that  programs  de- 
aigned  to  assure  tbam  daecnt  housing,  ade- 
quate wages.  Improved  raadlcal  care,  and  bet- 
ter educauou  were  sucUllsm  or  regimenta- 
tton. 

go  the  sellUh  interesU  retired  to  a  back 
mOM  vttb  their  higb-prlced  advertising  ea- 
perta  and  thought  thinga  over.  They  de- 
cided that  the  old  set  of  scare  words  had 
lisooma  a  little  mildewed.  Muybe  it  was 
tlma  for  a  change. 

80  they  came  up  with  a  new  set  of  scare 
words.  Now  they're  Ulklng  about  collectlv- 
Um.  statum.  and  the  welfare  sUle. 

The  aelllah  InUreeU  don't  know— they 
don  t  care— what  theee  words  mean.  They 
are  using  thoee  words  onif  baeause  they 
want  to  turn  the  AWWrtBrn  paopl.  against 
the  proframa  which  iha  paople  want,  and 
need,  and  tolad  tut. 


raXXOOM    AOVANCXO 

The  spokesmen  for  the  special  Interests  say 
that  these  programs  make  the  Government 
too  powerful  and  cause  the  people  to  lose 
their  freedom.  That  Isn't  so.  Programs  like 
these  make  the  people  more  Independent — 
Independent  of  the  Government  and  Inde- 
pendent of  big  business  and  corporate  power. 
People  who  have  opportunity  to  work  and 
earn,  and  who  have  an  assured  Income  In 
their  old  age.  are  free.  They  are  free  of  the 
fear  of  poverty  They  are  free  of  public 
or  private  charity. 

They  can  live  happier,  more  useful  Uvea. 
That's  real  freedom.  And  that  Is  something 
we  should  be  proud  of — that's  not  some- 
thing to  be  slandered  by  trumped-up  slogans. 
Along  with  this  campaign  of  scare  words, 
we  hear  another  aryviment  against  adopting 
at  rd-lookini{  legUlatlon.     It  U  to  the 

efl'  •-  even  if  these  programs  are  guod 

things,  we  can't  adopt  them  now.  because 
they  cost  too  much  and  we  can't  afford  them. 
The  selfish  Interests  say  we  cant  afford 
th««e  programs  during  a  tx>om  becauae  that 
would  be  infiatlonary.  They  say  we  can't 
afford  them  during  a  recession  because  that 
would  be  deflationary.  They  say  we  can't 
afford  them  diirlnf  a  war  becauae  we  are  too 
busy  with  defense,  and  we  can't  affL>rd  them 
In  time  of  peace  because  that  would  dis- 
courage business.  And  so.  according  to  the 
selfish  Interesu.  we  never  can  afford  them. 
But  the  truth  is — we  can't  afford  not  to 
put  theee  programs  Into  effect.  We  can  af- 
ford them,  we  ought  to  have  them,  and  we 
will  have  them.  The  sooner  we  do  have  them 
the  more  we  will  save. 

Take  our  progranu  for  reaource  develop- 
ment, fur  example.  If  we  fall  to  conserve  our 
soil,  we  lose  our  most  valuable  resource. 
If  we  fall  to  build  electric -power  facilities. 
we  hamper  the  dsvalopmant  o(  industry. 

Take  our  soclal-aaeurlty  tystcm.  Shall  we 
force  our  old  people  to  turn  to  charity?  Or 
shall  we  let  them  have  an  independent  and 
self-respecting  existence  through  an  up-to- 
date  oUa-age-lnBurance  system,  paid  for  dur- 
ing  tbsb  working  years? 


crns  COST  or  kxclxct 
Take  housing.  If  we  do  not  go  forward 
with  our  housing  and  slum-clearance  pro- 
grams, we  shall  have  to  pay  the  rising  cosU 
of  disease.  Immorality  and  crime  bred  in 
slums. 

Consider  our  schools.  The  hidden  costs  of 
poor  education,  lost  opportunity  and  pov- 
erty resulting  from  Inadequate  schools  are 
costs  the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  will  be  a  lot  less  ex- 
pensive than  Ignorance  and  illiteracy 

If  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
United  States,  we  must  have  better  schools. 
t>etter  housing,  better  medical  care,  better 
use  of  our  resources,  stronger  social  security 
and  the  other  Improvements  In  our  democ- 
racy that  the  people  need. 

Those  who  oppose  these  improvements 
refuse  to  face  the  facts  of  today's  w^rld. 
They  don't  understand  the  overriding  urgen- 
cy of  proving  the  value  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  not  Just  with  words,  but  with 
deeds.  They  don't  see  that  the  very  sur- 
vival of  free  enterprise  depends  upon  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  living  and  an  expanding 
economy.  They  don't  recognize  that  to  work 
for  the  Increasing  security  and  liberty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  U  the  key  not 
only  to  our  own  prosperity,  but  to  the  pros- 
perity and  peace  of  the  world. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  S-ates  do  un- 
derstand these  things.  When  they  have  the 
facu  before  them,  they  always  choose  prog- 
ress— not  reaction. 

They  made  this  clear  again  last  fall.  They 
chose  the  verj  same  programs  that  are  now 
being  attacked  by  the  selfish  Interests  with 
their  campaign  of  scare  words.  The  people 
were  not  misled  about  thoee  programs  then. 
They  will  not  be  misled  about  them  now. 

The  people  know  that  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  Is  going  to  be  a  time 
of  challenge  to  the  way  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress that  our  democracy  represents.  As  we 
meet  that  challenge  we  shall  have  to  fight, 
as  we  have  always  fought,  the  selfish  forcea 
of  reaction  and  special  privilege. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
winning  that  fight  for  160  years.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  continue  to  win  It  through 
the  yean  to  come. 


The  President's  Labor  Day  Speech  at 
Dei  Moines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIT2D  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  ^legislative  daj/ 
0/  Saturday.  Sevtember  3*.  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Labor 
Day  speech  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  Dcs  Moines.  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  with  the  Amer- 
ican Veteraiu  of  World  War  II. 

ThU  U  the  third  time  I  have  met  with 
veterans  In  the  last  3  weeks.  In  Itlaml  and 
In  Philadelphia,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing two  of  the  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

Today  In  Des  Moines  you  hare  filven  me  the 
welcome  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  associa- 
tion which  has  grown  up  since  the  last  war. 
Judging  by  this  meeting,  your  group  has  a 
vigorous  and  useful  life  ahead  of  It. 
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I  have  found  that  veterans  generally  carry 
over  Into  civilian  life  their  strong  Interest  In 
national  and  international  affairs.  Tbey  are 
determined  to  do  everything  tbey  can  to  see 
that  the  United  States  grows  in  strength  and 
prosperity  and  exerts  Its  full  Influence  for 
peace  In  the  world.  A  veterans'  organlcation 
like  yotirs  can  do  much  to  aid  our  progress 
toward  peace  and  prosperity.  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  will  do  yotir  part. 

Earlier  today,  in  Pittsburgh.  I  dlsctiseed  the 
•Sort  we  are  »«»HT>g  to  achieve  a  better  fu- 
ture for  cur  cotintry.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant elements  in  our  country's  future  is 
agricultural  prosperity.  And  there  is  no  bet- 
ter place  to  talk  about  that  than  right  here. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  farm  belt. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  nobody 
but  the  farmers  otjght  to  be  concerned  with 
farm  prosperity.  Some  people  claim  that 
programs  to  Improve  the  welfare  cf  farmers 
are  Just  pressure- group  polities.  The  self- 
ish interests  would  like  to  have  us  believe  this 
because  they  vrant  to  divide  the  people  and 
set  one  group  against  another. 

raocPBarr  umviaiata 

The  plain  fact  is  tbat  ereifuue  should  be 
Interested  la  tbs  wdfare  at  farmers.  The 
prosperity  of  this  Nation  is  IndMsaie.  The 
ccocxxnlc  mature  of  the  whole  eoontry  de- 
pends upon  the  growing  welfare  of  every 
group  in  the  country.  If  we  want  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  economy,  there  must  be  eco- 
nomic oppcrtunity,  not  Just  for  the  fortunate 
few.  but  for  all  of  tis — workers.  busliie«m>en 
and  farmers,  without  rsgard  to  race,  creed. 
or  color. 

It's  Jtist  plain  common  sense  that  good 
incomes  for  farmers  are  good  for  the  wcs^k- 
ers  who  make  the  things  farmers  boy.  Parm- 
er* this  year  will  hare  more  than  t37 .000.000.- 
000  to  spend.  That  msaar  employment  for 
more  than  9,000.000  workers  in  factories  and 
stores  and  other  business  enterprises. 

All  of  us  need  the  things  farmers  produce. 
When  farmers  adopt  new  aiul  more  ettdent 
methods,  and  prodtice  more  at  krver  cost. 
that  raises  the  standard  of  living  of  every- 
body in  the  country. 

That's  why  It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  the 
future  of  otr  country  for  farmers  to  be  well 
off  as  it  Is  for  workets  or  Uushwsifrrn  That's 
why  I  believe  the  Government  at  this  country 
must  work  ftar  the  welfare  of  farm  people. 

Lrt's  look  at  soms  at  the  things  the  Oov- 
snUBsnt  should  do  to  bsip  acble**  continued 
and  growing  farm  prosperity.  It  Is  not  slways 
easy  for  city  folks  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions the  farmer  faess.  and  the  need  for  the 
particular  programa  tbe  Oovemment  has  de- 
veloped. 

rsaxxas  rwomLoa 

First  of  all.  the  farmer  faces  the  uncer- 
tainties of  nature.  He  Is  to  a  eonstant  battle 
with  insects,  weeds,  weatter.  and  erosion.  He 
needs  to  learn  and  apply  the  best  mthodi  of 
sofl  conservation,  weed  killing,  crop  rota- 
tfton.  and  all  the  other  sdentiflc  advances  in 
i^^leslture.  One  of  the  ou«staiMling  accom- 
pUifeaMnts  of  oar  Oossnuasnt  bar  been  its 
rcssarrh  and  educational  proframs  to  help 
farmers  do  these  thinga. 

Purthermore.  the  farmer  Is  confronted  with 
special  problems  because  he  Uvea  in  the  coun- 
try Too  orten  in  the  past,  good  schools  and 
modsm  besilth  faciUtica  and  electricity  and 
the  oUwr  advantagas  at  modsm  living  were 
Bot  asaflaUn  to  oar  farm  popsrtatinn.  In  re- 
eant  faaia.  hemtmtt.  our  Ooiesramant  baa 
to  make  it  possible  for  many  ot  our 
to  obtain  these  thine: 

In  additlCA.  the  farmer  faces  a  market 
wblcb  he  cant  control.  Tears  ago.  tt  often 
bappaned  that  a  whole  year's  hard  work  went 
fcr  iw^h*"t  becauBS  thsre  were  uncspected 

In  the  past  16  ysara.  hamevtr.  with  the 
of  the  CSownaasnt,  farmsrs  have 
ing   much  bsadai^  tn  acMrstng 
stability,   nmn  tiwpy^*****  base  been  1 


ly  strengthened.  Cheaper,  mors  abundant 
farm  credit  has  been  made  availaUe.  Price 
supports,  marketing  agreements,  and  other 
special  programs  have  been  developed  and 
steadily  improved. 


CaXAT 
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In  all  these  ways  farmers,  with  the  help 
of  the  Government,  have  basa  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  special  dlUcoItlas  they  face. 
They  have  been  making  great  progress  toward 
the  steadily  growing  farm  prosperity  they 
need  and  the  Nation  needs. 

None  of  these  advances  came  easily.  They 
were  all  opposed  by  selfish  and  narrow- 
mtirtrrt  men  who  dldnt  understand  what 
the  farmer  was  up  sgalnst — and  dldnt  care 
VFhether  or  not  he  was  well  cff.  Sometimes 
these  interests  have  managed  to  reverse  the 
course  of  progress,  though,  fortunately,  not 
for  long. 

It  was  just  about  a  year  ago.  a  few  miles 
from  here  at  Oerter.  that  I  talked  to  another 
audience  about  farm  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  farmer. 

At  that  time  the  outlook  was  pretty  black. 
The  Eightieth  Congress  had  been  hitting 
sledge-hammer  blows  at  the  very  foundations 
of  farm  opportunity.  The  Eightieth  Con- 
gress had  cut  the  sctl-conserration  program. 
In  doing  this  It  had  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  farmer-cocnmittce  system,  tbiougb 
which  conservation,  prioe-eupport,  and  otber 
programs  are  admin istered. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  had  killed  the  tn- 
tematlonal  wheat  agreement,  which  was  ne- 
gotiated to  assure  farmers  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  world  wheat  market  and  balp  main- 
tain stability  of  grain  prices.  It  had  caused 
farmer  cooperatives  to  fear  for  their  Itwa. 
It  had  restricted  the  reclamation  program 
snc  cut  down  otir  efforts  to  bring  low-cost 
electricity  to  farmers  and  other  people. 


EXCRTXXTB  COHOaEBS' 

And  on  top  of  ail  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress had  started  to  tear  down  one  of  our 
strongest  bulwarks  against  depression — the 
farm-price-support  program.  It  bad  done 
this  in  a  sly  and  iiiiilsibanili  il  way — by  elimi- 
nating the  Ou  •  a  luusnt's  power  to  ivovide 
grain-storage  facilities.  As  you  know,  we 
cant  support  grain  prioca  without  adequate 
storage. 

I  reminded  the  people  at  Dexter  a  year  sgo. 
just  as  I  am  remindtaif  yon  today,  that  tba 
welfare  d  the  entire  Nation  depends  upon 
tbe  welfare  of  the  farmer.  I  reminded  them 
that  they  could  express  their  opinion  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  at  the  polls  in  November. 

Well,  yon  know  what  happened  last  Mo- 
vemocr.  As  a  result,  ttaere  are  a  lo«  of  new 
Members  in  the  ngbtf-Arst  Oongrsss.  With 
these  new  Members  there  has  been  a  big  tm- 
prorement.  Of  course,  there  are  still  many 
reactionary  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
CoDgreas.  but  they  are  no  longer  in  control 
as  they  were  last  year  and  the  year  tiefore. 
They  are  still  doing  all  they  can  to  slow  up 
our  Congrsss.  but  tbey  arc  not  able  to  stop  tt. 
The  majority  ci  tbe  Mghty-flrat  Congrma  ars 
going  ahead  building  for  tbe  fnturc. 

The  new  OonCTsas  has  already  repaired 
most  of  the  damage  done  to  farmers  by  tbe 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  tt  Is  going  forward 
with  new  measures  for  a  growing  and  pros- 
p«ous  agriculttire. 

Tbe  Eighty-first  Concrsas  undetstaads  tba 
fin^lafTt^Tt***  tmportanes  (tf  aoQ  eoBaK^Mtlon. 
It  bas  restored  and  expanded  this  procram 
and  given  a  new  lease  on  Ittt  to  tbe  farmer- 
committee  system. 

wBxai  PACT  m  wwrmat 

The  Dfhty-flrst  Congress  uadsratandi  tbe 
Impartance  to  American  farmers  at  a  bal- 
anced and  expanding  world  trade.  A  nrw 
lnt«Tiatlonal  wbssft  afissmam  baa  been 
iMgotlated  and  la  now  In  sffset.     By  this 

fair  share  ot  tbe  world  wheat  market  as  fair 
prteea  for  tba  acst  4  years,     rnrthennore. 


this  Congress  Is  going  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Reetproeal  Ttads  Agreements  Act.  This 
will  mean  more  world  trade. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  Is  interested  In 
building  up  farm  cooperatives,  not  tearing 
them  down.  It  uiKlerstands  that  coopera- 
tives are  as  neesssary  for  the  welfare  of  farm- 
ers ss  unions  sre  for  the  vrelfare  of  workers. 
Both  cooperatives  and  nnkms  are  means 
wbereljy  men  who  are  weak  economically  can 
become  strong  enough  by  uniting  to  tiargaln 
(»  a  basis  of  equality. 

This  Oongrsss  wlO  not  luten  to  thoee  who 
want  to  tax  cooperatives  out  of  extstenae. 
Furthermore,  before  this  Congress  adjooma 
I  think  we  shaU  have  a  cooperative 
program  similar  to  the  highly 
rural-electrification  program. 

This  Congress  has  already  taken  important 
steps  to  meet  tbe  serious  need  for  more  low- 
coat  electrMty  and  to  revltallae  theTedama- 
tlon  program  In  our  Western  States. 

Tbe  Bghty-flrat  Congrem  bas  isstored  the 
Government's  authority  to  provide  storage 
for  grain  under  the  jvice-support  jBtigram. 
and  the  difBcult  storage  proMem  is  being  met. 
Parmers  are  building  new  bins,  and  the  Gov- 
erxunent  is  preparing  to  take  care  of  tbe  over- 
fiow  that  cazmot  be  handled  by  farmers  and 
grain  elevators.  With  the  biggest  supply  of 
com  in  hlstary  now  in  sight,  the  COTn-loan 
program  Is  especially  important;  the  Govem- 
mant  is  helping  farmers  get  every  bushel  in 
storage. 

PAMAGS   SXPAIXXD 

In  all  these  ways  tbs  Eighty-first  C<Higrcss 
has  repaired  past  damage  and  Is  making  new 
galna. 

However,  there  is  one  important  part  of  our 
farm  program  en  which  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  completed  its  vrork.  That 
is  the  fsrm -price-support  system. 

The  Congress  needs  to  modernise  our  farm- 
price-eupport  system,  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  bebaU  of  the  Administration, 
has  made  reoonanendatlons  to  tbe  Congress 
fcr  this  ptirpose. 

An  immense  smotmt  of  ctrnfuston  has  been 
stirred  tip  about  these  proposals  in  recent 
OMmtba.  Scnne  peoide  are  going  around  tell- 
ing tndustrtal  workers  tbat  our  attempt  to 
Improve  tbe  prlee-aupport  system  will  mean 
higher  food  pricca  and  heavier  taxes.  Soms 
people  are  telling  farmers  that  an  improved 
price-support  system  will  take  away  the  pro- 
tection they  now  have  and  regiment  the 
farmer.  Much  of  this  talk  Is  deliberately  in- 
tended to  mislead  and  dtvMe  farmers  and 
workers. 

But  It  win  not  SDoosad.  Parm»s  and 
worker  have  learned  to  cut  through  the  fog 
of  misrepresentation  and  propaganda  and 
look  at  the  facts.  And  when  that  is  dons 
there  Is  no  reaaon  for  confusion  about  the 
kind  of  farm-prlce-cui^KXt  profcam  ws 
oxjght  to  have. 

First,  we  need  a  farm-fa  lea  suppcsl  system 
that  win  afford  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  fair  return  for  tbelr  production. 
Too  often  In  the  past  we  have  seen  farm 
prlcss  at  gtva-away  Icvcia 
surpiuaea  resnltad  in 
wiLi  bad  for  faimsBB  and  bad  for  tbe  Katlon. 
Our  system  of  prlea  sqpportt.  therefore,  must 
protect  farm  Incoma  Irom  collapsing  and  in- 
juring tbe  -vliols  secmomy. 


Second,  price  supports  must  be  so  organ- 
iaed an:!  administered  that  tbey  wlU  give  con- 
sumers the  benefit  of  our  abundant  farm 
production.  Oar  people  want  to  buy 
milk  and  nwat,  more  fruit  and 
and  all  the  things  tbat  go  Into  a 
We  mtist  have  a  prlcc-snpport 
win  cneovage  farmers  to  shift 
tlon  to  msst  tba  demand  for  mors  : 
foods  at  rsasenaWs  prices. 

iSBoei 


I 
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•ncoura^cs  aurpliu  prxluction  of 
modltles.  luch  u  potAtoM.  and  no*  aaoufli 
of  other  pnxTucU.  «\ich  as  meat.  The  wor«t 
thing  about  the  present  program  U  that  tt 
takes  food  away  from  oourumers  instead  of 
m^^^i,^  tteaa  to  eat  better.  The  Oovem- 
■mM  has  iMtt  to  feny  tremendous  quantities 
of  poutoes  azMl  take  them  off  the  market  at 
great  expense.  The  Ooremment  has  had  to 
build  up  big  stocks  of  dried  eggs  and  is  won- 
dering how  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  Some  people  say  that  we  ought  to  cut  down 
support  prices,  but  that  would  not  meet  the 
problem.  The  record  shows  that  in  the  past, 
when  prices  dropped,  farmers  produced  big- 
ger anJ  bigger  surpluses  In  a  hopeless  effort 
to  make  up  for  low  ]>rlces. 

Instead  of  cutting  down  support  prices  we 

DMd  to  adjust  our  price-support  system  so 

that  tt  Will  enco\irage  farmers  to  grow  what 

is  needed  and  encourage  consumers  to  use 

I  what  Is  produced. 

'  Our  farm- price-support  system,  therefore, 
first  of  all  should  aid  farmers  to  adjust  pro- 
duction to  demand.  Farmers  are  under  the 
same  economic  necessity  to  adjust  supply  to 
demand  as  are  the  producers  of  automobiles 
or  washing  machines  or  any  other  product. 
And  by  and  large  they  are  willing  u-  do  It.  if 
they  have  assurance  they  can  shift  their  land 
to  other  uses  without  economic  disaster. 


But  no  matMr  bofv  vUUbc  farmers  may  be 
to  adjust  their  production  and  to  change 
from  one  crop  to  another,  they  cannot  elim- 
inate th«  poasibUity  of  stirplus.  Weather. 
eondtUons.  market  fluctuatloru  are  all 
beyond  their  control.  So  even  under 
tb«  best  circuBMlaBCW.  we  shall  always  have 
•OCM  BurplusM. 

In  the  ease  of  storable  crops,  like  com. 
tobacco,  or  cotton,  we  can  and  should  store 
up  a  good  part  of  the  surpluses  as  resenres 
against  emargancy.  In  the  case  of  perlshabto 
products,  floch  as  meat  and  milk,  wa  winnot 
store  them  vary  long.  These  perishable  prod- 
ucts must  be  used  to  avoid  waste. 

This  prcaenu  a  problem  that  is  not  easy  to 
■DlT*.  We  know  that  we  shall  have  to  adopt 
a  new  method  of  price  support.  The  moat 
promising  method  yet  stiggested  is  the  pro- 
duction payment.  Undar  this  method,  the 
prices  of  certain  (arm  commodities  would  be 
allowed  to  seek  their  own  level  in  the  mar- 
ket.  and  the  farmer  would  be  paid  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  support  price  and  the  aver> 
•ge  market  price  Production  payments  thus 
would  safeguard  farm  returns,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  entire  production  of  perish- 
able foods  would  be  available  to  consumers 
on  the  regular  markets 

or  any  other  means  of  ac- 
the  same  purpose,  would  go  a 
kmf  way  toward  overeomlng  the  defects  of 
leflalstion  and  giving  us  a  modem 
system 

It  la  tvgent  that  we  mndemUM  OUT  prtoe- 
support  laws  or  we  shall  face  uaflMnegeaMe 
•urpliMM.  •tartling  progress  has  b«en  made 
In  ImeeMlm  agricultural  production  In  this 
country  in  recent  years.  ThU  has  ensbled 
farmers  to  double  and  triple  their  production 
o*  many  erope  at  lower  costs. 

This  new  productive  sblllty  must  be  ueed 
for  the  good  of  our  people,  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  ieelrnj  the  proaperity  of  our  farm- 
ers and  the  stahUtty  at  our  economy  This 
Is  the  eaeentlal  purpoee  that  we  should  seek 
to  achieve  by  our  new  farm-prlce-support 
leglalatlcm.  A  price-support  system  that  fui- 
flllj  thU  purpoee  will  be  good  for  the  fanner, 
good  for  the  worker,  good  for  the  whole  Ma- 
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The  sUbUlty  and  progress  of  our  agricul- 
ture Is  Important  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
the  whole  world.  Over  the  laet  few  years. 
our  farmers  have  taken  a  leading  part  In  the 
struggle  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  In  the 
future,  foreign  markets  will  be  essential  for 
many  of  our  farm  products. 

But  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
maintain  foreign  markets  for  our  agricul- 
ture, over  the  long  run.  unless  we  buy  in  re- 
turn the  products  of  foreign  countries.  For- 
eign trade  Is  not  a  one-way  street.  There  will 
be  tremendous  benefits  to  this  country,  in 
rising  living  standards.  In  reduced  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  aid.  In  a  more  proeperous 
world  economy,  and  In  closer  ties  between  the 
free  nations,  if  we  buy  more  from  other  na- 
tions. 

Our  country  has  been  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  produce  the  good  things  of  the 
earth  in  abundance.  I  am  sure  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  use  thU  gift  as  a  blessing  of  all 
our  people.  We  know  much  more  about  our 
economy  and  how  It  works  than  we  used  to. 
We  have  profited  by  experience. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  our  main  objec- 
tives. We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  false 
argumenu  and  the  loud  clamor  of  the  special 
Interests.  They  are  only  trying  to  set  up 
against  one  another.  They  are  using  slogans 
and  scare  words  to  frighten  us  away  from  the 
programs  and  policies  that  are  good  for  us  all. 

But  we  will  not  be  frightened.  Too  much 
depends  on  our  ability  to  handle  our  com- 
mon problems  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  It 
Is  not  only  our  own  future  progress  that  Is  at 
stake.  It  U  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world.  That  is  our  goal,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  work  toward  It  with  all  our 
strength  and  all  our  faith. 


Address  by  Hod.  John  Foster  Dulles,  of 
New  York,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


I  am  eonvlneed  that  the  Blghty-flrst  Con- 
wUl  enact  this  kind  ot  tarm-prlce-sup. 
leglalatlon.    I  am  oanvtBMtf  that  it  wUl 
be  led  aatray  by  the  load  oppoiitlnti  of 
who  oppose  any  ohnnfi  th 
■upport  ejretem. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  To«K 
IK  Tttt  SlNATl  OF  TH«  UlHTtt)  8TAT» 

Wednesday.  Septtmb&r  7  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  Saptmnber  J),  1949 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr  President,  I  uk  unani- 
mouii  conaent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dreM  delivered  by  my  dl.^tlngulHhed  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  DtTLLnl  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Water- 
town,  N.  Y..  on  August  28.  1949 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

To  you  who  listen,  this  Is  Just  another 
Sundsy.  To  me  It  Is  an  eventful  day  This 
Is  the  pulpit  from  which  my  father  preached 
for  many  years,  and  from  which  he  radiated 
an  Influence  that  is  still  felt  here  and  else- 
where. Before  me  Is  the  pew  where  I  sat  as 
a  boy.  little  dreaming  that  this  day  would 
come  when  I  would  be  speaking  from  his 
pulpit 

Those  were  times  when  Sunday  was  really 
set  apart  as  God's  dsy  There  were  then 
three  church  services,  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  and  Sunday  school  beeldas.  The 
ministers  family  rsgularly  attended  all  foiu 
services.  Also,  on  each  Sundsy.  we  memo- 
rlasd  about  10  veraea  from  the  Psalms  or  the 
New  Testament  and  in  addition  two  verses  of 
a  hymn.  Sunday,  then  was  a  holy  day.  but 
hardly  one  of  rest. 

I  cannot  say  thst  my  mind  never  wan- 
dered during  the  church  services.  During 
the  morning  service  there  was  the  distracting 


prospect  of  licking  the  dasher  with  which  I 
was  to  freeze  the  Sunday  dinner  ice  cream. 
And  during  the  afternoon  service  my  thotighte 
returned  to  the  woods  and  fields  which  I  had 
roamed,  while  blrd-watchlng  the  Saturday 
before.  But  by  the  time  I  left  Watertown  in 
my  seventeenth  year  I  had  accumulated  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  writings. 

During  the  same  time.  I  had  developed  a 
great  Interest  In  International  affairs.  That 
came  from  my  grandfather.  John  W.  Foster, 
who  used  to  spend  his  summers  in  these 
parts  and  with  whom  I  used  to  fish  regularly 
at  Henderson  Harbor.  As  we  sat  together  in 
a  fishing  skiff  he  would  tell  me  of  his  diplo- 
matic experiences  In  Mexico,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  China.  Also,  he  told  of  his  experiences 
as  a  soldier  In  the  Civil  War — experiences 
that  made  him  hate  war  and  devote  himaell 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  It  became  my  ambi- 
tion to  go  forward  in  that  way. 

I  started  as  law  clerk  In  an  International 
law  firm  and  came  to  work  on  many  Inter- 
national problems  end  to  attend  many  Inter- 
national conferences.  During  that  period  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  that  what  I  had  learned 
here  in  church  had  much  to  do  with  the 
practical  problems  of  war  and  peace.  That 
was  Indeed  my  state  of  mind  for  30  years, 
from  1907  when  I  attended  with  my  grand- 
father the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
until  1937.  In  that  year  I  presided  at  an 
International  conference  held  at  Paris  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
then  went  on,  to  attend  the  Oxford  confer- 
ence on  church  and  sUte.  That  was  a  great 
Christian  conference,  with  representatives  ot 
almost  all  the  nations  and  all  the  races  of 
the  world.  We  discussed  there  the  same 
critical  problems  that  diplomats  were  dis- 
cussing futllely  at  the  League  of  Nation*. 
But  at  Oxford  we  approached  those  problems 
with  the  guidance  of  a  common  standard — 
the  moral  law  as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ; 
and  we  dealt  with  each  other  as  brothers 
Irrespective  of  national  or  racial  differences. 
Under  those  conditions  we  could  see  how  to 
solve  problems  that  could  not  be  solved  in 
the  distrustful  atmosphere  of  national  com- 
petition. 

Then  I  began  to  understand  the  profound 
significance  of  the  spiritual  values  that  my 
father  and  mother  had  uught.  and  by  which 
they  had  lived,  hers  at  Watertown.  Prom 
then  on  I  began  to  work  closely  with  rail- 
Rloua  rroupe — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew- 
ish—for I  had  come  to  believe  that,  of  all 
groups,  they  could  make  ths  greateet  contri- 
bution to  world  order.  Most  of  all  I  worked 
with  the  Commlsalon  on  a  Just  and  Durable 
Peace  ot  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churchea 
of  Christ  in  America.  During  these  same 
years  1  helped  urganlse  ths  United  Nations 
and  attended  its  meetings  and  thoae  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Serving  at  the 
same  time  in  both  religious  and  political 
groups  made  ever  clearer  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  I  saw  that  there  could  be  no 
Just  and  durable  peace  except  as  men  held  In 
common  certain  simple  and  elementary  reli- 
gious beliefs;  belief  that  there  Is  a  God.  that 
He  Is  the  author  of  a  moral  law  which  they 
can  know  and  that  He  Imparts  to  each  hu- 
man being  a  spiritual  dignity  and  worth 
which  all  others  should  respect.  Wherever 
these  elementary  truths  are  widely  rejected 
there  is  both  spiritual  and  social  disorder. 

That  fact  is  Illustrated  by  fascism  and  com- 
munism. Theee  are.  in  the  main,  atheistic 
and  antlreligious  creeds.  Orthodox  Commu- 
nists believe  that  there  Is  neither  God  nor 
moral  law.  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  aa 
twlversal  and  equal  Justice:  and  that  human 
beings  are  without  soul  or  sacred  personality. 
They  are  tree  of  the  moral  restralnu  and 
compulsions  which  prevail  In  a  religious  so- 
ciety and  they  think  it  quite  right  to  use 
force  and  violence  to  make  their  way  prevail. 
In  Russia  Communists  hsve  dealgiied  a 
form  of  society  which  they  call  "the  dlcta- 


torahlp  of  the  proletariat."  They  believe 
that  their  mlaslon  U  to  press  all  mankind  into 
that  precise  mold  and  to  do  so  by  any  and 
all  mean-  that  arc  available. 

Communists  are.  of  course,  entitled  to  have 
their  own  belief  as  to  what  is  best  for  men. 
and  they  are  entlUed  to  try  peacefuUy  to 
bring  their  Ideals  Into  reality.  That  U  the 
privilege  of  every  human  being.  But  since 
there  is  a  God,  since  there  Is  a  moral  law. 
since  human  personality  Is  sacred,  no  human 
rulers  can  rightly  use  ruthless  and  violent 
methods  and  pltUeealy  crush  all  within  their 
power  who  do  not  conform  to  their  particu- 
lar dictation. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  at  London  Mr.  Vlshlnsky  spoke 
about  refugees — poor,  wretched  creatures 
who  had  fled  Russia  to  escape  liquidation. 
In  words  that  were  powered  with  deep  hatred 
and  that  struck  like  buUeU  from  a  machine 
gun.  Mr.  Vishinsky  proclaimed  the  resolve  of 
the  Sovie*  government  to  scour  the  lace  of 
the  earth  to  find  these  relugees.  to  seize 
them,  and  bring  them  back. 

It  was  a  cruel  and  {rightetxing  speech.  It 
typified  the  fanaticism  of  Soviet  communism 
and  lu  total  denial  of  tolerance  toward  any 
who  disagreed.  Terrorism,  which  breaks 
men's  spirits,  is.  to  CommunisU.  a  normal 
way  to  make  their  creed  prevail,  and  to  them 
It  seenu  legitimate  because  they  do  not 
think  of  human  beings  as  being  brothers 
through  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

If  communi£m  and  fascism  are  hateful, 
because  of  the  consequences  of  their  godless- 
ness.  It  Is  equally  true  that  they  can  be  iuc- 
oessfully  resisted  only  by  societies  Imbued 
with  strong  spiritual  conrtctions.  In  Wash- 
ington these  days  Congress  U  workU.g  on 
great  plans  to  halt  communism  by  giving 
economic  and  mJltai-y  aid  to  those  who.  we 
hope,  wUl  resist.  It  la.  however,  perfecUy 
clear  that  these  plans  will  not  succeed  if 
they  merely  put  material  things  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  do  not  have  a  spiritual 
fKlth  and  who  do  not  feel  a  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  and  of  social  responsibility 

There  has  been  good  progress  In  checking 
communism  In  western  Europe.  There,  spir- 
itual loyalties  piovlde  a  cement  that  binds 
people  together  to  resist  Communist  InfllUa- 
tlon.  The  situation  Is  somewhat  different  in 
the  east.  In  China,  for  example,  many  lead 
tndlvldua  lives  centered  on  the  material  wel- 
fare of  their  family.  The  highly  organised 
and  collective  materlalUm  of  Soviet  com- 
munism can  always  prevail  where  It  en- 
eoui  ters  nothing  more  formidable  than  a 
disorganised  and  IndlvldualUtIc  brand  of 
materialism. 

But  the  situation  la  lar  from  hopeless, 
for  there  are  millions  in  ChUim  and  through- 
out Aau  who  recognise  the  dignity  of  the 
human  personality  and  who  want  a  free 
society  within  which  the  Individual  can  de- 
velop. Our  people  can  and  should  make 
common  cause  with  them.  I  am  glad  that 
Secretary  Acheson  has  pledged  that.  The 
UiUted  Sutes,  he  aakU  Is  prepared  to  work 
with  the  people  of  China,  and  other  counulcs 
of  Asls.  to  help  them  develop  as  they  chooee. 
not  as  dictated  by  foreign  Imperialism.  To- 
day, as  many  in  Asia  heslute  between  re- 
sistance and  reaignatlon.  It  Is  important  that 
our  resolve  be  known.  Even  if  we  cannot 
at  the  moment  help  greatly  with  material 
aid  we  can  give  moral  aid  by  making  clear 
that  our  nattan  has  the  kind  of  will  that 
teaoorcefully  hnda  a  way.  and  that  we  are 
lislsiiiili  I  il  to  support  the  cause  of  fieedom. 
tii  Asia  as  well  as  Europe,  \intil  that  cause 
pre  valla. 

I  have  during  th*ee  last  few  days  been  talk- 
lx\g  with  some  of  our  oflkriala  from  Germany. 
They  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  slate  of 
mind  of  the  German  people.  Under  the 
Fascist  doctrines  of  Hitler  the  Germans  de- 
veloped a  fwaatical  belief  which  glorified 
and  which  was  contemptuous  of  re- 


ligion. It  conditioned  the  Germans  for  the 
Second  World  War.  Now  It  seems  that  that 
fanaticism  Is,  for  the  moment,  largely  bvirned 
out.  But  it  Is  replaced  by  a  cynical  dis- 
belief In  aU  spiritual  values.  "NihUlsm '— 
nothingness— they  call  It.  That.  If  It  per- 
si5ts.  will  lead  Germans  to  calculate  coldly 
bow  to  capitalise  upon  their  strategic  posi- 
tion between  the  democracies  of  the  west  and 
Soviet  Russia.  The  only  effective  barrier  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  is  a  moral  bar- 
rier, and  If  that  crumbles  there  co\ild  readily 
come  another  Soviet-German  offensive  alli- 
ance s\Kh  as  that  which  was  entered  into 
almost  exactly  10  years  ago  today  and  which 
touched  off  World  War  11. 

OtBcials  of  our  War  Department  say  that 
the  great  need  is  to  send  to  Germany  some  of 
our  young  people  Imbued  with  a  faith  so 
dynamic  that  it  will  be  contagious  and  re- 
store to  the  German  youth  a  sense  of  spir- 
itual values.  Have  we  thoce  young  people, 
and  can  we  spare  them  for  Germany?  The 
War  Department  has  stock  piles  of  strategic 
materials  with  which  to  win  a  war.  but  it  Is 
at  a  loss  to  find  the  spiritual  reserves  which 
might  now  make  the  difference  between 
future  war  and  peace. 

Napcleon  said  that  In  time  of  war  the 
moral  Is  to  the  material  as  3  is  to  1.  I  sup- 
pose that,  in  waging  peace,  the  ratio  is  st 
least  as  high.  We  arc  apt  to  fcoget  that  and 
to  think  that  the  struggle  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged  can  be  won  by  material  things 
alone.  Thst  is  totally  wrong.  Wherever  one 
locks  around  the  world,  one  sees  disorder 
that  can  only  be  cured  by  drawing  on  sources 
of  moral  power. 

The  western  democracies  have  had  great 
prestige  and  authority  in  the  world.  That  Is 
because  their  practices  developed  under  the 
dominating  influence  of  religious  beliefs. 
Their  law-s  came,  more  and  more,  to  protect 
the  Individual  and  to  provide  more  equal 
jufetice.  They  found  ways  for  bringing  about 
social  improvements  peacefully,  without  claae 
wars  or  the  crdshing  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger.  They  encouraged  men  to  develop 
their  individual  talenU  and  to  experiment 
along  diverse  and  competitive  lines  of  their 
own  chooaing.  Under  those  stimtilstlng  con- 
ditions there  developed  material.  Intellecttial. 
and  qiiritual  richness:  and  to  some  degree  at 
least  that  richness  was  shared  with  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  For  1.000  yesrs  western 
civilisation  grew  In  power  and  tnfiuence  and 
was  not  seriously  chsllenged.  There  was  such 
a  challenfS  hy  Islam  1.000  year*  ago.  sad  now 
»f  hare  the  challenge  of  Soviet  communism. 
Whether  or  not  we  peacefully  surmount  the 
present  challenge  depends  on  basic  things 
and.  most  of  all.  on  whether  our  people  love 
the  Lord,  their  God,  and  their  neighbors,  and 
act  accordingly. 

The  hope  of  America  and  the  hope  of  the 
world  does  not  He  In  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary might  We  have  a  duty  to  be  materially 
strong  and  to  share  that  strength  with  oth- 
ers who  are  in  peril.  But  that  is  only  a  de- 
fensive, holding  operation.  The  role  of  ma- 
terial power,  as  Admiral  Maban  said.  Is  to 
give  moral  Ideals  the  opportunity  to  take 
root.  Our  basic  strength  U  our  capacity  to 
propagate  these  moral  Ideals  which  must 
prevail  if  there  Is  to  be  peace  and  Justice 
tn  the  world. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting  thst  men 
and  women  should  become  Christians  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  for  them  to  get  peace. 
Such  an  argument  would  reverse  the  proper 
order  of  values.  What  I  do  say  is  that  those 
who  are  Christians  should  see  more  clearly 
the  possibilities  that  reslds  tn  the  life  and 
work  of  the  churches. 

There  are  millions  tn  the  world  who  want 
to  do  something  for  peace.  They  know  the 
indescribable  horror  that  another  war 
would  be  and  they  are  eager  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  prceervation,  in  peace,  of 
the  fiesrtnms  that  are  our  heritage.     They 


are  quite  willing  to  give  time  and  money  to 
attain  those  ends.  Many  ot  them  feel  frus- 
trated because  they  cannot  find  a  channel 
through  which  to  work.  I  suppose  that.  In 
sum  total,  thousands  have  asked  me  person- 
ally to  suggest  what  they  might  do  to  help 
the  cause  of  peace.  Many  in  their  worthy 
zeal  become  faddlsU,  joining  organizations 
that  would  stop  war  by  paper  slogans.  Alter 
the  First  World  War  many  of  our  finest  people 
sought  to  end  war  by  working  for  a  treaty 
that  would,  as  they  put  It,  "outlaw  war." 
They  got  what  they  asked  for  In  the  form  of 
the  Kellogg -Brland  Pact,  but  it  did  not  step 
World  War  n  by  a  single  day  Many  Icday 
are  engaged  In  similar  futUlties.  It  Is  tragic 
that  so  much  good  intention  goes  for  naught. 
Men  and  women  who  have  spiritual  faith 
and  who  want  alao  to  do  something  practical 
to  preserve  peace  and  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  communism  have.  In  their  local  church, 
the  meet  effective  medium  that  exist*.  It 
Is  the  churches  that  dependably  keep  alive 
and  pass  on.  from  generation  to  generation, 
belief  in  God,  In  moral  law,  and  In  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.  It  is  the  chtirches  that 
provide  recruitment  for  the  ministry.  It  Is 
the  churches  that  have  missionary  affilia- 
tions that  spread  great  spiritual  truths 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  central 
agencies,  like  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  that  provide  stiKtles  of  world  prob- 
lems by  qualified  Christian  statesmen.  These, 
if  used,  can  create  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  that  wiU  directly  infiuence  the  acu 
of  government  and  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  has  been  proved.  Yet  today  such  stud- 
ies barely  trickle  into  local  omigregatlons. 

Many  who  are  aealous  for  peace  seem  to  feel 
that  all  this  Is  remote  from  reality.  They 
want  a  more  direct  and  obvious  role. 

That  mood  wUl  never  bring  lasUng  peace. 
Peace  is  won.  as  victory  is  won,  by  cumulative 
efforts,  no  one  of  which  alone  is  decisive.  In 
time  of  war  men  and  women  labor  in  muni- 
tion planU  and  feel  that  they  are  conUlbut- 
Ing  to  victory;  and  so  they  are,  althotigh  no 
single  effort  appreciably  affects  the  outcome 
But  the  outcome  would  be  defeat  If  no  one 
worked  iinlfss  he  was  confident  that  the  bul- 
let he  made  would  kill  an  enemy  general. 

The  struggle  for  peace  will  never  be  won 
without  the  cumulative  efforts  of  millions  of 
Individuals  working  In  ways  that  develop 
mwal  power  and  organise  it  as  mobile  force. 
If  believers  would  direct  their  seal  for  peace 
more  into  church  and  misalonary  channels, 
the  prospect  of  war  would  steadily  recede. 

Today  our  MaUon  U  relying  grsaUy  on 
material  and  military  might.  That  Is  dan- 
geroua.  A  nation  that  poMMSSi  s  grsat  mUl- 
ury  eeubllshmsat  is  apt  to  be  Influenced  by 
the  counsel  of  persons  who  believe  In  the 
Inevtubillty  of  wsr  or  who  believe  that  good 
ends  can  be  gained  bj  Tlolent  means.  Our 
prassnt  courss  skirts,  dangerously,  the  road 
to  war.  Our  leaders  take  that  risk  because 
they  feel  that  there  U  no  adequate  alterna- 
tive. Policy  makers  work  with  the  tools 
that.  It  seems,  can  be  made  avtUable.  Eco- 
nomic and  military  power  can  l>e  developed 
imder  the  spur  of  laws  and  appropriatlona. 
Bnt  moral  power  does  not  derive  from  any 
act  of  Congress.  It  depends  on  the  relations 
of  a  people  to  their  God.  It  Is  the  churchee 
to  which  we  must  look  to  develop  the  re- 
sources for  the  great  moral  cffenslTe  that  Is 
required  to  make  human  rights  secure  and 
to  win  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Nearly  2.000  years  ago  Christ  said.  "Ths 
truth  thw"  mske  you  free."  Every  one  of  the 
Intervening  years  sustains  that  titterance. 
We  Boeet  here  beneath  a  spire  that  points 
upward.  That  Is  symbolic  It  points  to  the 
power  above  us  from  which  we  derive  cnx 
spiritual  strength,  and  it  marks  this  building 
as  the  i^aoe  where  naen  can  gather  and  draw 
that  strci^th  which  alone  enables  these  on 
earth  to  have  the  power  to  be  free. 
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TW  TAftHvtlej  Uw  tad  Peaosyltattia 
Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FKNICSTLTAltlA 

IW  TH«  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  *  legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlM  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
•btnied  'Old  Slave  Cham"  Blather  In 
Special  Congress  Fight."  written  by  John 
M.  Cummings  and  published  in  the 
Philadelphia   Inquirer   of  September   6. 

1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa5  ordered  be  printed  in  the  Rfcoto, 
fts  follows: 

OLA   "ai-ATt  CMAIW"   aLATMM   IW    BFSClAL 

(By  Jobn  y.  Cummlnft) 

la  Ibl*  fMkr  of  grM!«  found  pro* 
Uaitn  In  th«  Csmbfls* 
^^una'ArtiMKronf  •oBcrMStonHi  di»trt«t 
«lr}«iii«  mictotUy  to  M«ompll»h  whit  th#jr 
fMM  lo  io  in  ItM  Uhl«h'BuclM  autnci 
leMM  t  fMTfl  H» 

Th«y  art  tfTWi  to  win  a  •••t  in  ih«  M/<um 
Ml  tlM  ihrvftdlMrt  nona*nM  that  the  TKlt> 

Itorttoy  Act  u  alav*  l«ct«l«t>"n  ^^'^  t^*  P^'* 
poM  u  to  cnwh  ortaaiwd  Ubor     To  this  cud 

tlMir  ar«  mipportUif  on  th*  Democrat  ic  ticket 
Un.  Curry  I.  Coffey,  mother  o(  R»pr»««ni«- 
tlv«  Robert  B.  Coffey,  who.  m  a  Reeerve  ofll- 
o«r  In  the  Air  Corps,  lost  his  life  In  ths  crash 
a<  a  j«t  plane 

Mew  It  may  b«  doubted  that  Mrs  Coffey 
herself,  for  all  her  fine  qualities,  feels  the 
Taft-HATtley  Act  has  enslaved  anyone  in  the 
eongreeslonsl  dUtrlct  in  question.  It  may 
further  be  doubted  that  any  worker  In  the 
steel  mills  or  In  the  mines  of  the  dUtrlct  feels 
the  ominoua  weight  of  Taft-Hartley  chains 
•s  he  goea  about  hU  dally  task 

Finally.  It  may  be  doubted  that  the  former 
CommunUU  and  other  lugs  sent  Into  the 
district  by  the  CIO  to  fast-talk  the  voters  are 
In  a  position  to  fortify  their  gab  by  eihlblt- 
Ing  the  bnUsea  of  their  Taft-Hartley  shackles. 
The  ■•publican  candidate  in  the  special 
rteetlon  to  be  held  a  week  from  today  is  John 
Philip  Seylor.  a  war  veteran. 

If  Mr.  Saylor  is  alert  to  hU  opportunity. 
be  will  accept  the  challenge  of  the  invading 
agitators  and  InsUt  that  they  produce  the 
alaves  and  display  the  marks  of  their 
bondage. 

ThU  Is  exactly  what  was  done  by  Repre- 
aentatlve  FkAMK  Licht«nwalt««.  former 
speaker  of  the  State  house  of  representatives. 
In  the  Lehlgh-Bucks  fVtht  As  the  Republi- 
can candidate  he  carried  both  counties  by  a 
rousing  majority. 

11  wUl  be  recalled  that  the  Llchtenwalter 
campaign  was  dragging  a  bit  until  the  can- 
didate came  to  grips  with  the  professional 
laborttes  sent   Into  the  district  to  do  a  Job 
on  the  electorate.    Once  their  absurdities  had 
been  laid  bare  the  result  was  Inevitable. 
Among  the  props^andHers  sent  Into  the 
I  tteel-coal  dUtrlct  you  ftnd  the  name  of  Ar- 
thur Rlordan.  a  scholar  who  once  gulped  the 
Communist  l>alt  and  seemed  to  like  It      At 
ienitb  It  aouvad  bis  stomach  and  he  gave  it 
up.    Kkm^an  was  o»e  of  the  more  prominent 
of  the  leaders  In  the  strike  which  ended  the 
career  of  the  Roosevelt-loving.  New  Dealish 
Philadelphia    Record.      When     the    Record 
folded  he  moved  on  to  Waeblngtoo  to  join 
tb*  staff  of  the  CIO  News. 


The  political  cbarlAtans.  demagogs,  and 
fakers  now  doing  buatnms  In  Johnstown  will 
find  It  difficult  to  sell  their  tripe  to  the  cltl- 
atn^  of  the  district  if  the  opposition  has  the 
courage  to  lay  the  truth  on  the  line. 

You  even  And  Cxar  Petrlllo.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians,  jrrlndlng  out  a 
tune  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  Is- 
sue he  wp.nts  the  voters  of  the  district  to 
understand,  is  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
President  Truman,  no  less,  has  yet  to  con- 
vince the  Democratic  Congress  that  outright 
repeal  of  the  act  is  either  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. He  campaigned  for  repeal  last  year  and 
promised  something  resembling  Utopia  If 
the  voters  would  be  good  enough  to  return 
him  to  office  and  give  him  a  t)emocratlc  Con- 
gress with  which  to  work. 

He  was  returned  to  office  He  was  given  a 
Demcxrratlc  Congress.  But  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  issue,  among  others,  the  Democratic 
Con«?ress  refused  and  still  refuses  to  bow  to 
the  demands  of  the  administration.  But  he 
told  Labor  Day  audiences  yesterday  that  he's 
golnK  to  go  on  and  on  for  repeal 

Now  it's  all  right  to  say  that  a  Democratic- 
Republican  coalition  In  Congress  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  the  President  to  get 
what  he  wanted  This  sounds  like  a  good 
argument  until  you  recall  that  from  a  hun- 
dred stumps  the  PreeUUmt  called  (or  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congrese  and  got  It.  In  spite  of  this 
It  refuMtf  to  see  eye  to  ty«  with  the  White 
Nottee 

Th«  Taft-IUrtley  Art  was  passed  by  the 
fightlelh  CoMicress  This  was  a  lt«publlcsn 
Cotiiiri'M  It  would  be  worthwhile  for  the 
K  *•  ;n  the  CambriS'Armstrong-Indl- 

a;..*  ...-uict  to  keep  In  mind  that  It  became 
law  over  the  veto  of  President  Truman.  It 
tocjk  the  vote  of  Democrau  in  both  Chambers 
of  Congress  to  enact  It  over  the  veto,  or 
better  than  a  two-thirds  majority 

For  nearly  3  years  it  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  President  himself  on  six  oc- 
casions has  availed  himself  of  its  provisions. 
No  worker,  no  member  of  anf  union,  hat  l>een 
enslaved  Most  of  lU  provisions  are  disliked 
by  the  'eaders  of  labor.  But  this  U  t>ecause 
one  oi  the  IntenU  of  the  act  Is  to  give  the 
men  In  the  ranks  a  larger  voice  in  their  own 
affairs.  The  law  has,  in  a  way,  made  one 
alave.  It  has  made  Harry  Truman  the  slave 
of  the  big  shot  labor  bosses. 


Proffcsi  of  the  Transit  Industry 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBXASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  degislatiie  day 

of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  progress  of 
the  transit  Industry,  together  with  an 
article  entitled  "Transit  Companies 
Completing  Their  Plans  for  Progress 
Day'  "  published  In  the  Passenger  Trans- 
port, the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  transit 
Industry,  for  September  2.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RicotD,  as  follows: 

&TATXMBMT    BT    HoN     HUOH    BUTLXX,    OT 

Nbbxaska 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Monday. 
September  13.  will  be  observed  throughout 
the  United  Statee  as  Transit  Progreee  Day. 
The  more  than  300.000  citizens  of  our  country 


who  are  engaged  In  the  transit  business  havQ 
stated  their  desire  to  report  on  the  progreaa 
the  transit  industry  has  made  In  serving  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public. 

Transit  Progress  Day  will  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  contribution  of 
service  the  transit  men  and  women  who  live 
among  us,  and  their  Industry,  make  to  our 
public,  social,  business  and  private  life.  The 
supplying  of  low  coat  public  transportation 
to  all  our  citizens  benefits  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  Is  fitting,  then,  that  Transit  Progreee 
Day,  September  12.  be  set  aside  as  the  day 
upon  which  the  transit  Industry  will  high- 
light the  Ingenuity,  research,  and  pioneering 
spirit  that  has  brought  about  the  modern 
methods  and  vehicles  of  today's  transit  sys- 
tems. 

I  think  it  worth  the  while  of  my  colleagues 
to  study  some  of  the  facU  and  figures  of  this 
Industry  whose  componenU  are  so  important 
f)  our  local  communities.  In  1948.  this  In- 
dustry carried  more  than  21.000.000.000  pas- 
sengers over  3.000,000.000  miles.  They  carried 
their  poesengers  safely  and  efficiently  and  at 
low  cost.  The  annual  payroll  of  the  transit 
industry  Is  over  »830.000,000.  This  U  a  slg- 
niflriint  sum  In  the  economy  of  our  country 
and  in  our  communities.  The  Industry  also 
spends  mote  than  •236,000.000  for  materlalfl  ^ 
of  which  more  than  •111,000,000  goes  for 
gasoline  and  electric  power 

While  these  figures  are  impressive,  perbep* 
of  gfiraler  Interest  U  the  efBciency  of  trantlt 
vshii"les  In  relation  to  the  use  of  street  spa«« 
which  Is  so  important  l«  th*  traffic  pattern* 
In  uur  griming  urtoMi  •ommunitiee.  On  an 
average,  each  transit  vehicle  carrtee  aa  many 
passengers  as  30  private  automobiles.  Tran- 
sit vehicles  require  no  valuable  parking  space. 
They  bring  more  customers  to  more  busi- 
nesses. Public  transit  vehicles  ease  traffic 
congestion  Their  Iticreased  use  by  our  cltl- 
tens  save  time,  money  and  troubles  for  all  of 
us.  Without  good  public  transportation  otir 
cities  would  wither  and  die. 

I  think  It  Is  commendatory  therefore  that 
the  transit  Industry  has  taken  advantage  of 
September  I2th  to  direct  the  publics  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  they  have  made  In 
serving  the  public. 

[From  Passenger  Transport  for  September  2, 
l»49| 

TxANsrr  Comfamiis  Courvmno  Thxix  Plans 
roa  PBooans  Dat — OaacavAMCcs  to  Ranos 
Fbom  Mamt  Special  Events  to  Simplx  Ao- 

VTRTISEUBNTS  OB  SPEXCHES:    MANUFACTDXINa 

Companies  Coopexatino  Enthusiasticallt 
New  Yoax.  September  2  —Dozens  of  transit 
companies  In  every  section  of  the  United 
Statee.  and  a  number  In  Canada,  too.  during 
the  next  few  days,  will  be  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  their  plans  for  ot>servance  of 
transit  progress  day  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 12. 

Proposed  by  the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion's public  relations  divisions  and  endorsed 
by  the  ATA  board  of  directors,  transit  prog- 
ress day  Is  designed.  In  the  words  of  ATA 
President  Warren  R.  Pollard,  "to  let  our 
friends  and  neighbors  know  how  public 
transit  Intimately  benefits  them  In  their 
dally  lives.  A  fully  Informed  public  Is  an 
understanding  public." 

VAXIED  OeaEXVANCXS   PLANNED 

On  a  number  of  properties  elaborate  ob- 
servancea  are  being  arranged  Including,  In 
some  cases,  a  half  doaen  or  more  special 
evenu  to  mark  the  occasion.  Other  com- 
panies are  contemplating  more  modest  ac- 
tivities, such  as  s  special  advertisement  In 
the  local  newspaper  pointing  out  the  vital 
role  which  transit  occupies  In  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Among  the  more  ambitious  programs  are 
such  undertakings  as  the  selection  of  the 
oldest  regular  transit  riders  and  the  l>estow- 
ing  of  honors  upon  them;  displays  of  transit  , 


equipment  of  earlier  eras  to  demonstrate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  vehicle  de- 
sign and  operation  over  the  years;  talks  by 
company  representatives  before  local  busi- 
ness, civic,  and  service  organizations;  open- 
house  tours  for  the  public;  employee  family 
days;  billboard  posters,  etc.  The  plans  of 
several  representative  companies  have  been 
outlined  In  more  detail  In  recent  Issues  of 
Passenger  Transport. 

Manufacturers  of  transit  vehicles  and  sup- 
plies also  will  take  an  active  part  In  the 
event.  Many  are  saluting  the  transit  Indus- 
try In  their  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
tising and  several  will  call  attenllcn  on  Na- 
tion-wide radio  programs  to  the  Indispen- 
sable service  rendered  by  urban  transporta- 
tion systei»-s. 

For  example,  the  Firestone  Tire  *  Rubber 
Co.  announced  this  week  that  It  would  fea- 
ture a  transit  progress  day  tle-ln  on  Its  Voice 
of  Firestone  program  on  televUlon  as  well  as 
radio. 

Transit  progreas  daj^  will  be  featured  In  the 
national  transit  safety  conference  at  Chicago. 
September  13-14.  v/lth  Morris  Edwards,  ATA 
Vice  president,  and  Ned  H.  Dearborn.  National 
Safety  Council  president,  scheduled  to  speak 
on  the  subject  Transit  Progreee  Day  and 
flM  National  Transit  Safety  Oonferenoe. 

The  ATA  public  Mtatloac  dcpartmwit. 
wbicb  many  week*  afo  dlttniMtcd  to  ATA 
■«Bb«ff  fompablM  a  fMckafc  of  publicity 
rrttasti  for  ims  in  omtncctlon  wltb  the  event, 
today  vtr9»4  affain  that  flMHMMiBi  um  M 
■MMU  of  (he  matertst  It  also  rcalndMl  that 
■Mta  of  suiuble  newspaper  adf«rliiasitati 
•re  avetiabie  to  member  ocmpmitm  at  • 
nominal  charga. 


If  the  Government— all  the  taxpayers- 
paying  part  of  the  cost  and  rent  of  homes 
for  some  of  the  people  Is  not  socialism,  what 
Is  It? 

If  manipulation  of  the  personal  Income- 
tax  structure  to  level  off  the  people  Is  not 
resort  to  the  power  of  taxation  to  destroy, 
what  Is  It? 

If  resort  by  the  President  to  secrecy  In 
making  foreign  *j-ade  agreements  under  any 
formula  he  desires  Is  not  robbing  American 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  of  their 
rights  as  citizens,  what  Is  It? 

II  the  President's  proposal  that  he — one 
man — be  given  power  to  build  and  super- 
vise steel  and  other  plants  In  direct  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  Is  not  soclal- 
Lsm.  what  Is  It? 

If  the  Brannan  farm  plan  to  have  farmers. 
In  effect,  produce  for  the  Government  vmder 
controls  prescribed  by  the  Government  Is  not 
socialism,  what  Is  It? 

In  one  breath  the  President  supports  the 
so-called  Anderson  farm  plan,  which  bars 
Brannanlsm.  and  in  the  next  breath  the 
President  tells  the  farmers  he  is  for  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  The  President's  constant  harping 
upon  what  he  calls  -selfish  InteresU."  wlth- 
otit  naming  them,  te  gelling  a  bit  shop- 
worn. It  smack*  of  dcmafQgtiery.  If  it  u 
selfish  to  Agbt  for  prceervatkm  of  the  free- 
doms of  ttoc  pKipta  and  to  oppoae  spoilert 
Who  guide  the  Pneldent*  si^endthrift,  eoeial. 
leilc  pli«l««.  tbcA  I  take  the  epithet  ae  a 
•ompument 

the  Prceident  calle  them  "•care  worde," 
but  hie  aetlone  cpeak  louder  than  hie  worde, 


fliltwiiiit  by  Hon.  Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  of 
Nebraska,  Relatiye  to  the  President'* 
Labor  Day  Speeches  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

And  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

I     

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NnmsAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rgconn  a  statement 
I  have  made  today  relative  to  the  ob.ser- 
vations  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  and  at 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  Labor  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  Truman  preaches  freedom  of 
choice  and  competitive  enterprise,  but  he 
practices  socialism,  and  all  his  disclaimers 
cannot  erase  the  fact  that  the  measures  he 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  would  inevi- 
tably make  the  Government  master  and  not 
servant  of  the  people. 

If  compulsory  health  Insurance,  managed 
and  directed  by  the  Government,  is  not  so- 
clalUm,  what  Is  It? 

If  the  President  s  bUl  before  Congress  to 
give  him — one  man — absolute  power  to  put 
ceilings  over  prices  and  wages  and  floors 
under  prices  and  wages  is  not  regimentation, 
what  Is  It? 

If  federally  eabaldlaed  education  U  not  In 
the  direction  of  fedomUy  dictated  phlloeo- 
phles  ot  education— thought  control — what 
is  tt> 


Tribatc  by  Hen.  Matthew  M.  Necly,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  Hon.  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  His  De- 
partnre  From  the  Senate  to  Become 
United  States  Attorney  General 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  (legislative  day 

of  Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.      Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Farewell  to  a  Senator." 
being  the  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  NEBLYl  in  reference  to  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  Howard 
McGrath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Paitwclx  to  a  SaNAToa 

Wide  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
recent  eloquent  farewell  address  of  United 
States  Senator  Matthiw  M.  Nixlt,  of  West 
Virginia,  on  the  occasion  of  United  States 
Senator  McOrath's  departure  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  become  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ndxt's  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  was  as  follows: 

•Mr.  President,  Plato  thanked  the  gods 
for  permitting  him  to  live  in  the  age  of 
Socrates.  I  thank  the  benign  fate  or  destiny 
that  permits  me  to  live  In  the  age  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Junlcw  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  McOrath),  work  with  him  In  the  Senate 
and  serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee    on    the    Dtstrlct    of    Columbia 


over  which  he  presides  as  chairman  with 
a  degree  of  dignity,  grace,  and  efBciency  as 
rare  as  a  day  In  June. 

"The  incomparable  hero  of  the  famous 
Peter  B.  Kyne's  delightful  Inspirational 
story  The  Go-Getter  must  have  been  the  11- 
livrtrlous  Senator  McGrath  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Pvt.  Bill  Peck.  The  Senator's 
accomplishments  are  mucii  more  than  were 
those  of  the  Immortalized  young  veteran  who, 
In  this  gripping  story,  demonstrated  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  nothing  earthly 
Is  Impoeslble  of  achievement  by  one  of  lofty 
aiAbition,  tireless  energy,  ceaaeless  Industry, 
and  never-ending  determination. 

"Por  example,  the  Senator  has  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  so  many  earned  and  honor- 
ary college  degrees  such  as  bachelor  of  phi- 
losophy and  doctor  of  laws  that  an  adding 
machine  would  be  required  to  determine 
their  number.  The  high  ofBclal  honors 
which  the  Senator  has  won  are  fully  as  nu- 
merous as  the  university  degrees  that  troop 
after  his  name.  He  has  held  more  high 
ofBces  than  anyone  elSe  in  the  United  Statee 
of  his  age  has  ever  attained. 

"IN  ratui  o^  LtW 
"Please  remember  that  this  eminent  man 
Is  only  In  the  middle  fortl*»— In  the  very 
prime  of  life— with  every  door  4^n  the  world 
of  infinite  opportututy  etill  wMe  open  to 
reeetvf  him  ^ 

"Me  beaan  his  rapid  aeeettt  on  tfM  ladder 
of  fame  by  eerving  ae  eitv  sblleltor  of  tAe 
elty  of  Oenuat  fatte,  R.  I.  Ttoereafler  ho 
served  m  Onlted  •Mtee  dletrtet  aHoriey  for 
his  native  tMte.  tutoeequenttr.  t»e  was  three 
times  elefted  Oovomor  ol  MMide  Iclaad. 
Prom  hie  gobenwtortol  oAee  be  wae  peo- 
moted  to  frjllcltor  Oonerai  of  the  United 
States.  He  thereby  aebleeed  the  dUtlnetion 
of  being  trti#  of  the  youngest  men  upon  whom 
the  appointment  to  that  ofllce  was  ever  be- 
stowed. The  people  of  Rhode  Island  ne«t 
made  him  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Par  4  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Executive  Committee  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  1947  he  was  made  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  under  his  leadership  his  party 
last  year  won  the  most  unexpected,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  political  victories  In  the 
annals  of  time. 

"The  President  recently  nominated  Senator 
McGrath  for  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  has  unanlnwusly  con- 
firmed him,  and  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
grow  much  poorer  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  wUl  grow  much  richer  when  the  Sen- 
ator's resignation  from  this  body  becomes 
effective  and  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  enters  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  new  duties.  He  will  be  among  the  young- 
est who  have  ever  held  the  exalted  ofBce  he 
Is  about  to  honor. 

''Senator  McOrath.  as  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  great.  HU  greatneee  Incrs—ed 
when  he  became  one  of  the  96  Senators  who 
help  to  make  the  laws  that  govern  145,000,000 
people  and  largely  determine  the  fate  of  all 
mankind.  If  himianly  possible,  he  will  be- 
come still  greater  as  the  highest  law-enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  Nation  at  the  most  mo- 
mentous time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"■T7GOXD  aOAO  OT  XIGBT 

•Throughout  his  ofBclal  Ufe  Senator  Mc- 
Grath has  known  no  dictator  but  his  con- 
science, no  guide  but  his  Judgment,  and  no 
purpose  but  to  serve  his  country.  He  has 
walked  the  nigged  road  of  right.  He  has 
never  for  a  moment  wandered  from  the  way 
to  loiter  In  alluring  shade,  or  drink  the 
bacchanalian  draught,  or  pick  the  Idle  flow- 
ers that  fringe  the  banks  wherein  tempta- 
tion's wooing  tide  forever  flows. 

"Where  duty  has  beckoned  he  has  vm- 
hesltatlngly.  eotu-ageously.  and  faithfully 
followed  on.  unseduced  by  flattery,  unawed 
by  opposition,  and  unspoiled  by  such  unusiial 
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■tit— ■  M  only  on*  in  nuiny.  m*nf  millions 
eTfT  achlere*.    Upon  every  oOclal  trUl  ol  hU 
Hit,  he  h»*  conclusively  proved  th«t^ 
*  'His  he*rt  Is  M  stout  as  the  Irish  oak 
And  M  pure  as  the  Lakes  of  KlUarney.' 

•TTi«  racord  of  his  service  shines  with  the 
■{jlendor  of  th«  bright  and  morning  star.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  and  my  confident  predic- 
tion that  as  the  result  of  Senator  McOrath's 
fi««t  aervlce  In  the  past  and  the  great  serv- 
ice ha  wUl  render  as  Attorney  General,  he  will 
eventxially  be  made  a  membar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stata*— the  greatest  Ju- 
dicial tribunal  on  the  globe. 

"WAS  ow  «tr»vn«rv«8 
"Senator  McOrath.  dUtlnguUhed  states- 
man, beloved  colleague  and  cherished  friend. 
our  ragrcU  caused  by  your  leaving  tha  Sen- 
ate arc  greater  than  It  U  posalble  for  us  with 
words  or  deeds  to  portray.  As  you.  amoni 
many,  many  other  Important  things,  assume 
the  herculean  task  of  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  way  of  life 
•calnst  all  the  blighting  subversive  activi- 
ties that  may  be  Uunched  against  them,  be 
aasured  that — 

•••Our  hearts,  our  hope*,  otir  prayer*,  our 
tears. 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears,  are  all 
with  thee— are  all  with  thee." 

"We  wUh  for  you  unlimited  happiness  and 
an  unbroken  contlnxiatlon  of  that  brilliant 
success — In  the  mastery  of  which  you  have 
demoi.strated  again  and  again  that  you  have 
no  superiors  and  few.  if  any.  peers.  As  you 
say  good  night  to  the  Senate  and  good  morn- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Justice,  rest  as- 
sured that  we  shall  never  remember  you  but 
to  love  you;  we  ahall  never  name  you  but  to 
pgutm'.  *»«*  our  fond  recollections  of  the  de- 
l^^ttal  eoaapanionshlp  and  friendship  with 
which  you  have  so  generously  blessed  us  will 

)■••     •     •     the  rainbow  to  our  storms  of  life. 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds 

away. 
And  tinu  totnorrow  with  prof>tMtle  rajrl' " 

I  Applause.  1 


Oil  PrkM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


IK  TKl  tBIATU  OF  THl  UNITTD  STATW 

Wednesday.  September  7  t  legislative  day 

of  Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Congress  Can  Push  OH  Prices 
Down  by  Demanding  End  of  Quota  Sys- 
tem" published  in  the  League  Reporter 
for  Augtist  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 
CoMOuaa   Caw   Pitsh   Oil   rticis   Down   it 

DSMAMDIMO  KKO  OF  QVOftk  BTSTrX 

The  American  Automobile  Association,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  Repreaentafvs  Sidk«t  R.  Tatm  <  Demo- 
crat. IllinoU)  are  trying  to  find  out  why  the 
Uw  of  supply  and  demand  doesn't  work  in 
the  oil  industry. 

At  the  time  that  OPA  was  scuttled,  the 
National  Asaociation  of  Manufacturers  said 
the    -law"  would  decrease  prices.     But  gaso- 


line prices  have  gone  up  50  percei  t  since  1M«. 
Oil-company  profits  In  IMS  shot  up  140 
percent  over  IMfl.  And  this  spring,  oil  com- 
panies reported  that  the  United  BUtes  had 
an  overproduction.  Supply  was  greater  than 
demand.  Did  prices  drop?  No.  ThU  spring, 
gasoline  went  up  1  cent  a  gallon. 

What  went  wrong  with  the  NAM  argument? 
The  answer  U  that  free  supply  and  demand 
are  not  allowed  to  function  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry. Production  Is  restricted  by  State 
governmenu  in  direct  violation  of  the  will 
of  Congress.  The  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation pointed  out  resulting  excessive 
prices  cost  motorisU  •1.300.000.000  a  year. 

If  the  banking  committeemen  want  to 
know  how  production  is  restricted  and  why 
supply  and  demand  does  not  work  In  the 
petroleum  Industry,  LLPK  suggesU  they 
check  these  facts: 

HOW  19  OIL  mODUCTION   EKSTaiCTTOT 

A  little  history: 

Unrestricted  pumping  operations  ruin  oil 
fields  Proper  methods  result  In  three  times 
as  much  yield.  Conservation  is  necessary 
to  the  public  Interest. 

CONSnVATION     COMFACT 

The  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil 
and  Oas  was  created  In  1»35  by  major  oU- 
produclng  States  to  safeguard  petroleum  re- 
sources.   In  the  words  of  the  compact: 

"The  purpose  •  •  •  Is  to  conserve  oil 
and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physical  waste 
thereof  from  any  cause." 

Signatory  States  agreed  to  enact  laws  and 
to  police  the  oil  industry  to  prevent  drown- 
ing oil  stratum  with  water,  waste,  or  flar- 
ing of  gas,  creating  fire  hazards  and  other 
Improper  procedures,  the  most  Important  of 
which  Is  "ihe  operatl-jn  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  inefficient  gas-oil  ratio." 

The  compact  expressly  forbids  restriction 
of  production  so  as  to  keep  prices  high.  The 
compact  says' 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  Stales  joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabllUing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly  " 

In  other  words,  the  compact  has  a  laud- 
able conservstlon  purpose.  But  only  a  con- 
servation purpoee.  Nowhere  in  the  compact 
U  there  authority  to  reetrict  production  t«- 
Mpg  lor  eona«nratkm  purposes 
eoM^acT  vrnvAwrmxr  oars  masmrt  frke ,  not 
ivATiotf,  ae  TaaMTicm 

.,^ toM  tilt*  eoospMt  worked  tn  op> 

weOMt  TIM  mmtm  have  properly  enloreed 
flound  eonaervatton  laws  as  required  How- 
•»er,  In  open  violstion  of  the  words  of  the 
eompact.  market  demand  has  become  the 
yardstick  for  determining  maximum  produc- 
tion. 

In  short,  the  eompaci  States  decide  how 
much  oil  will  be  poMlMMad  at  prevailing 
price  on  the  basU  of  market  forecasU.  The 
Commission  then  sets  thU  as  the  maximum 
production  allowable  and  divides  among  the 
States  the  share  each  will  be  permitted  to 
produce  State  conaervatlon  commissions  In 
turn  divide  up  their  production  quotas  among 
the  various  fields  within  each  State. 

Thus  the  oil  Industry  has  all  ths  advan- 
tages of  a  monopoly. 

Official  documents  of  the  compact  prove 
that  market  demand,  rather  than  conserva- 
tion. U  the  prime  yardstick  In  restricting 
production. 

oaoEB  axoucKO  FaooccnoN 
Here  Is  just  one  sample  from  the  July  1 
issue  of  Compact  Commenu.  published  by 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission. 
Concerning  the  June  15  order  reducing  pro- 
duction, it  said: 

"The  reduction  was  made  (Arkansas  con- 
servation commissioner)  Digby  explained, 
after  a  State-wide  hearing  in  mid-June 
ahowed  reduced  market  demands." 


IS  COMMSM  TO  ILaMKt 

How  does  Congreas  get  into  the  picture? 
The  Constitution  says,  "No  State  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  •  •  •  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State. 

It  was  Congress  which  consented  to  the 
oil  compact.  It  was  Congress  which  later 
passed  the  Connelly  Hot  Oil  Act  that  put 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  business  of 
policing  and  punUhlng  violators  of  the 
compact. 


Labor  RelatioDt:  A  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NEIL  J.  LINEMAN 

OF  lU-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  August  26.  1949 
Mr.  LINEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  written  by  Emmet  Arthur  Hinkel- 
man.  Chicago.  111. : 

LABoa  aixATioMs:  A  arviiw 
(By  Emmet  Arthur  Hlnkelman) 
There  are.  or  until  recently,  were  some 
60.000.000  jobholders  In  America  constituting 
almost  one-half  the  adult  population  of  our 
country.  And  although  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  these  are  organized,  labor  Is  now 
an  established  force  which  everybody  recog- 
nizes, some  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
some  with  high  expectation.  The  long,  long 
struggle  of  the  American  worklngman  to 
measure  his  strength  against  the  man  of 
Industry  Is  no  pleasant  story.  It  Is  the 
story  of  grim,  relentless  warfare.  Labor's 
recognition  and  such  benefits  as  It  now  en- 
joys it  had  to  achieve  the  hard  way.  Again 
and  again  labor  resorted  to  force  becauae  the 
way  of  reasonableness  and  persuasion  was 
almost  always  closed.  It  Is  only  now  that 
the  avenues  of  arbitration,  of  mutual  under* 
standing  and  bargaining  around  the  tabla 
are  being  opened  up. 

The  program  of  labor  has  through  all 
tbeee  jreart  been  very  simple  and  very  direct. 
It  hae  batn  a  struggle  (or  a  bigger  pay  en- 
velop, for  BbortMT  boure,  (or  better  working 
conditions.  And  eonauntly  overarching  thla 
struggle,  and  Involved  In  it,  U  the  struggle 
(or  the  right  to  struggle  at  all.  The  struggle 
(or  betur  wagee  and  better  working  condi- 
tions Is  of  course  a  struggle  for  Immediate 
neceaaltles.  short-range  objectives  It  hae 
been  only  during  the  last  16  years  that  labor 
has  been  In  a  position  to  Isy  Its  plans  for 
the  achievement  of  that  extra  margin  of 
security  against  sickness  and  unemployment 
and  old  age. 

No  other  country  In  the  world  has  a  tra- 
dition quite  comparable  with  our  own;  and 
no  other  country  a  similar  economic  and  In- 
dustrial situation.  Our  situation  Is  unique, 
and  unique,  also,  our  opportunity.  And 
what  we  are  today  Is  what  300  years  of  his- 
tory have  made  us.  As  long  ago  as  163  years 
we  had  our  first  strike.  That  was  In  the 
year  1786.  barely  S  years  after  we  won  our 
freedom  as  a  Nation.  Picketing  started  In 
1800.  and  there  has  t>een  picketing  ever  since. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  steelworkers  In  1883  were 
the  first  to  aak  for  "a  look  at  the  company's 
books  '  World  War  I  ended  In  1918.  and  the 
next  year  one-fifth  of  all  American  workers, 
organized  and  unorganized  went  on  some 
kind  of  strike.  Baseball  players  and  social 
workers  and  policemen  and  school  teachers, 
and  many  other  workers  have  either  seriously 
cotuldered  going  on  strike,  or  having  actually 


done  so.  About  the  only  kind  of  sulke  we 
ar:  said  to  have  escaped  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  was  experienced  by  the  British 
In  Malaya  when  the  Buddhist  prlesU  In  the 
Penang  association  refused  to  conduct  fur- 
ther prayers  without  a  50-percent  increase 
In  wages. 

What  we  have  today,  therefore.  In  the  way 
of   legislation,   solid   achievement   and   atti- 
tudes In  labor-Industry  relations  Is  the  fruit 
and    flowering  of   long  years   of   discontent 
and  struggle.     In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
there  are  a  number  of  solutions  which  have 
been  attempted  on  a  large  scale  in  our  in- 
dustrial relations.    There  Is,  tor  example,  the 
powerful      International      Ladles     Garment 
Workers    Union,    with    lu   356,000    members 
c»  ncentrated  primarily  in  a  relatively  small 
section  of  New  York  City.    With  Its  hundreds 
of  small  factories  and  slum   flats  scattered 
around  as  It  were.  Indiscriminately  in  apart- 
ment buildings,  this  Industrial  center   was 
a  haven   for   Immigrants   from   Russia   and 
Poland  and  other  peoples  of  central  and  east 
Europe   back   In   the   1880's  and  the    1890  a. 
Sweatshops,  cold  In  winter  and  hot  In  sum- 
mer, always  unfit  for  humsn  habitation,  en- 
gulfed them  as  they  arrived.     They  worked 
from  60  to  75   hotu^  per  week,  and  for  as 
little  as  $5  in  wages.    In  those  days  the  work- 
ers, locked  Into  their  rooms,  were  fined  25 
cents  for  laughing,  and  60  cenu  for  looking 
out  of  windows.    There  were  strikes,  protests, 
demonstrations;  but  for  years  they  came  to 
nothing. 

After    1900    these*  uprisings    increased    in 
violence,    and    women    gave    their    wedding 
rings  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  struggle.     There   were  disas- 
trous flres,  and  police  beatings,  and  secret 
conferences;    and  eventually  the  feeble  be- 
ginnings of  an  organization  were  effectuated. 
It  was  not  untU  1933  when  a  third  genera- 
tion of  these  refugees  from  Europe  began  to 
feel   their  power.     Sustained    by   a   friendly 
President  and  a  National  Congress  they  grew 
suong  and  powerful.     Nor  did  they  heslUte 
to     use     their     new-found     strength.     The 
ILOWU  Is  now  for  all  practical  purposes  In 
control  of  the  Industry  at  whose  hands  lt« 
members  endured  such  long  and  bitter  op- 
pression.   It  Is  the  union  which  Ukee  the  In - 
ttietlve   with  every   new  development,  and 
vtoleh  lays  down  t&e  conditions.    As  a  re- 
stilt  there  are  union  cooperatives,  recreation 
centers,  night  schools,  art,  music,  and  drama 
claeeee,  UbrarMc  and  clubs     There  are  healtb 
and  vacation  bcneflu,  and  (ar-slghted  pro- 
vliloDs  tor  old  age.    Along  with  tbeM  ad- 
vantagcc  to  which  the  ILOWU  haa  virtually 
helped  ttecK,  It  has  developed  also  a  strong 
sense  of  renponiiibutty  toward  the  inctuatrr, 
knowing  (uU  well  that  each  needs  tlia  otbar 
U  either  Is  to  stuvlve. 

One  must  agree  that  this  Is  neither  a 
typical  nor  a  model  slttiatlon;  and  that,  o( 
course,  Is  true  as  well  of  a  second  attempted 
"solution."  Across  the  Hudson  River  from 
the  ILOWU  we  have  a  development  In  which 
Industry  conferred  beneflu  easily  on  a  par 
with  those  which  In  the  ladles  garment  in- 
dustry labor  was  able  to  demand.  It  Is  the 
company  union  of  Standard  Oil,  developed 
after  more  than  a  generation  of  bitter  labor 
struggles.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  out- 
standing Christian  layman  found  himself 
before  World  War  I  under  bltUr  attack  from 
many  quarters  because  of  the  violence  en- 
gendered by  the  unhappy  labor-industry 
relations  In  his  New  Jersey  company.  There 
were  violent  outbursts,  one  after  the  other; 
and  editorials,  both  secular  and  religious. 
asked  whether  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
a  "Christian  industrialist"  to  set  up  working 
conditions  and  wages  which  would  eliminate 
or  at  least  minimize  the  labor  conflict. 

That  waa  the  challenge,  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller invited  representatives  of  workers  to 
air  their  grievances  and  to  suggest  remedies. 
That  flr«t  step  set  the  pattern  until  the 
IWOs  Then  the  NIRA  and  the  Wagner  Act 


made  the  organization  of  unions  possible. 
To  satisfy  the  workers  Standard  OU  intro- 
duced benefits  which  have  set  a  standard 
for  the  Nation.  These  benefits  sustain  the 
workers  against  every  possible  form  of  in- 
security. Not  only  have  excellent  wages, 
working  conditions,  safety,  health,  and  old- 
age  provisions  been  established,  but  the  com- 
pany's services  extend  to  the  home  itself.  In 
many  and  varied  ways.  A  conclusion  one 
might  draw  from  the  experiences  of  Standard 
OU  of  New  Jersey  and  the  ILOWU  Is  that 
where  there  is  sufHclent  urgency  and  pur- 
pose, one  can  get  at  grievances  and  misun- 
derstandings from  either  end:  the  Industrial 
end,  or  the  labor  end.  Real  progress,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  problem 
Is  approached  from  both  ends:  and  today, 
for  the  first  time  In  American  labor  history, 
through  governmental  Intervention  and 
slightly  Improved  public  opinion,  this  is  a 
definite  possibility. 

Another  solution  to  the  warlike  and  cha- 
otic Industrial  relations  offered  itself  when 
a  Harvard  professor,  by  the  name  of  Elton 
Mayo,  waa  Inv'ted  by  the  Hawthorne  divi- 
sion of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  to  discover, 
if  he  could,  the  motives  and  reasons  for  effi- 
cient workmanship  and  high  morale.  He 
waa  also  asked  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
secrets  of  high  and  low  production.  Why  do 
workers  work  well  or  Indifferently?  How  to 
explain  absenteeism?  How  to  bring  about 
greater  efficiency  and  higher  production? 
These  were  his  goals. 

Dr.  Mayo  laid  his  plans,  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  a  group  of  workers  and  went  to 
work.  He  improved  the  lighting  system,  and 
introduced  better  ventilation;  he  experi- 
mented with  varying  degrees  of  temperature 
and  humidity;  and  almost  immediately  pro- 
duction Imprfjved  measurably.  He  there- 
upon pushed  temperature  and  humidity 
above  normal  and  below  normal,  and  was 
surprised  that  that  did  not  seem  to  make 
any  difference  in  morale  and  production. 
He  thereupon  Initiated  refreshments,  more 
frequent  rest  periods,  better  pay,  shorter 
hours.  Invariably  production  went  up  or 
was  maintained  at  the  achieved  levels.  It 
was  thus  that  the  experiment  completely 
baffled  the  experimenters  There  were  no 
concltisloni  which  they  could  draw  from  all 
their  bulky  records.  At  last  It  occtxrred  to 
them  to  resume  the  old  conditions  of  wages 
and  work  which  prevailed  before  their  tact 
was  undertaken;  but  the  high  production 
which  had  been  achieved  was  maintained. 

The  eaperlment  waa  obvloualy  a  failure, 
and  Profeeeor  Mayo  waa  foread  to  start  all 
over  He  abandoned  th«  lUte  of  approach 
which  he  had  b#en  following,  and  proceaded 
to  Interview  some  30,000  workers,  aaklnf 
them  a  varied  assortment  of  direct  and  In- 
direct questions  about  themselves,  their 
work,  their  fellow  workers  and  their  home 
and  family  life.  It  soon  became  clear  that 
the  total  life  situation  of  the  worker  In- 
fluenced his  usefulness  for  better  or  worse. 
A  happy  home,  a  family  catastrophe,  a  quar- 
rel at  breakfast  time,  worry  over  a  mortgage, 
or  some  other  disappointment  or  frustra- 
tion— all  these  counted  heavily  for  or  against 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  worker,  as 
did  his  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  fellows  In  the 
factory  Itself. 

At  last  It  became  clear  that  production  In 
the  prevlotxs  experiments  Invariably  went  up 
the  moment  the  worker  felt  that  his  impor- 
tance was  recognized  and  his  cooperation 
sought.  Better  temperature,  light  and  ven- 
tilation, better  pay.  shorter  hours  were  all 
Important,  but  moat  Important  was  esprit 
de  corpa.  Nothing  cotild  keep  production 
down  when  the  worker  felt  that  as  a  person 
In  the  total  situation  he  cotmted.  People 
living  in  a  social  void,  and  without  a  social 
fimctlon  of  which  they  are  aware,  may  re- 
spond temporarily  to  better  wages  and  other 
such  Inducements;  but  their  response  will 
not  endure.    The  dignity  and  social  slgnifl- 


cunce  of  personality  must  be  recognized  U 
the  total  usefulness  of  the  person  is  to  be 
achieved.     What  he  does  must   be  done  tn 
cooperative  relationship  with  others,  and  It 
must  make  sense.     Drudgery  Itself,  when  it 
thus  makes  sense,  can  be  borne,  and  even 
enjoyed.    Where  men  are  treated  like  slavea. 
even  though  they  have  streamlined  factories, 
good  wages,  and  other   benefits,   they   work 
indifferently;  where  they  are  treated  like  fel- 
low human  beings  they  can  endure  discom- 
forts and  BtiU  produce  at  high  levels  of  effi- 
ciency.    Scientific  progress  has  separated  ue 
from    group    relationships.      We    have    been 
atomized  and  separated!  each  from  the  rest. 
The  factory  operates  for  profits  and  for  me- 
chanical efficiency.     It  reduces  costs  of  pro- 
duction, but  It  overlooks  the  human  being 
at  the  beltllne.     Inaamuch  as  he  does  not 
count  for  much,  why  should  he  try?     The 
economists  talk  of  rates  and  prices,  the  psy- 
chologist talks  of  vocational  guidance,  and 
the  physiologist  thinks  in  terms  of  nutrition 
and  light  and  fatigue.     All  this  Is  luiavold- 
able   and   therefore   Important,   but   In   the 
process  the  significance  of  groups,  large  and 
small,  and  of  the  Individual,  has  been  over- 
looked. 

Such  are  the  refiections  of  Elton  Mayo.  We 
need  to  communicate  with  each  other  and 
to  develop  a  new  status  of  human  person- 
ality. As  things  are.  It  Is  the  profit  motive 
which  is  our  basic  drive  when  other  motives 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  operate.  Men  do  not 
work  jtist  for  profit,  or  just  for  power.  And 
this  Is  true  of  capitalists  and  workers  alike. 
Men  work  for  prestige,  for  deep  and  endur- 
ing inner  satisfactions,  for  Intangible  loves 
and  enthusiasms  which  cannot  very  easily 
be  put  Into  words,  or  bought  with  money. 
Often,  however,  profit  Is  the  only  outlet  men 
know,  the  gaining  of  money  and  power,  the 
only  means  of  achieving  these  other  satisfac- 
tions untU  at  last  they  have  lost  their  ca- 
pacity of  recognizing  any  other  means.  In 
our  best  moments  we  are  nevertheless 
haunted  by  the  fact  that  recognition,  mu- 
tual appreciation,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
fulfilled,  friendship  rooted  in  common  taake 
and  responsibilities— these  are  the  values 
which  are  strlved  for  under  the  guise  of 
striving  for  wages  and  profiU.  These  we  bava 
loet,  these  must  be  regained. 


Tnbttt*  lo  Hoi.  MaltWir  M.  IMf  Frta 
Wett  Virf iftia  lnl«mftK«r 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNZaoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATW 

Wednesday.  September  7  (legislative  dajf 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "An  Eloquent  Senator." 
published  in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
on  September  3,  1949.  The  editorial  re- 
fers to  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr, 

NeeltI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AN   CLOQtrXNT  BZMATOR 

The  newspaper  which  never  has  anything 
good  to  say  of  those  with  whom  It  may  differ 
politically  soon  forfeits  the  esteem  of  the 
general  public  becauae  of  such  rank  partisan- 
ship.   There  are  many  pollUcal  principles  on 
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which  we  differ,  for  example,  with  United 
States  Senator  Matthew  U.  Nklt.  of  Wcat 
Vlrsinta.  and  we  have  ao  stated  from  time  to 
time  We  recognlie.  however,  that  eloquent 
and  forceful  public  speaking  la  one  of  th« 
gentleman's  virtues,  even  ttiomh  some  may 
regard  some  of  hu  clawlP>l  allusions  aa 
"outmoded." 

A  similar  comment  haa  not  Infrequently 
been  made  about  the  somewhat  old-fash- 
looed  oratory  of  Winston  Churchill.  How- 
ever, we  notice  that  the  whole  of  a  recent 
article  in  the  magazine  Atlantic  Monthly  was 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Churchill's  his- 
trionic effectiveness.  In  other  words,  the 
writer  concluded  that  Mr.  Churchill  had 
proved  a  considerably  better  orator  than  his 
critics  thought  he  waa. 

So  with  Mr  Nk«vt.  Some  kinds  of  classical 
•lloskms  by  skilled  speakers  are  deathless. 
and  tboee  who  prefer  evanescent  slang  or  the 
cheaper  argot  of  the  hour  Are  apt  to  find,  as 
time  marches  on.  that  the  classical  format 
bas  a  way  of  holding  its  own.  While  perhaps, 
from  a  political  viewpoint,  we  might  differ 
with  Mr  Nim.T'8  enthusiasm  over  the  outlook 
sihiait  of  Senator  McOrath  In  his  new  role 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  we 
nevertheless  felt  that  Senator  N««i.ts  fare- 
well, as  Mr  McOrath  left  those  illustrious 
■alls  of  the  Senate  Chamber  waa  something 
of  a  literary  classic  worth  preserving  for  the 
present  and  posterity  So  we  ungrudgingly 
give  It  in  full  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

Senator  Neilt  Is  now  approaching  the  sun- 
set years  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  public  serv- 
ice. Whatever  may  have  been  the  exigencies 
of  practical  politics  In  the  past.  Senator 
NnrT  U  now  free  of  sll  such  encumbrances, 
and  rharts  his  cotirse  by  his  own  free  spirit, 
which  surely  has  looked  upon  the  realities 
of  human  existence  from  an  extraordinary 
VMitac*  point.  This  docs  not  mean  that 
■houM  Senator  Nult  run  again  at  the  ex- 
piration of  hU  term  In  1955  we  wotild  not 
oppose  him — more  than  likely  we  would— 
Iwt  stgnines  only  that  In  the  meanwhile  we 
give  the  gentleman  his  due.  In  as  gracious  a 
manner,  we  trust,  as  Is  customarily  his  own. 


Congress,  Its  Committees,  and  Its  Power 
To  Protect  Our  Basic  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  Congress  and 
Its  committees  should  function  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  stabihty  of  our 
basic  industries,  it  is  now  When  our  Na- 
tion ts  over  $250 .OCO .000.000  m  debt,  and 
money  is  being  drained  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  spent  ail  over  the  world,  the 
Oovernment  needs  every  tax  dollar  that 
it  can  obtain  from  the  profitable  opera- 
tion of  all  Its  domestic  industries. 

In  these  critical  times  the  Congress 
and  Its  duly  constituted  committees  must 
not  stand  idly  by  and  see  our  basic  In- 
dustries ruined  by  the  misdirected  effort 
and  wasteful  spending  of  the  adminis- 
trative departments.  In  considering 
Government  policies  there  Is  inserted 
herewith  a  part  of  the  record  made  at 
a  hearing  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Put>- 
Uc  Lands  Committee: 


H.  a  4T55.  A  BIU.  TO  AtrrHO«iz«  "rH*  APrOIKT- 
MCNT  or  Alt  ADVISOaT  COMMTrTtt  ON  IKBtAM 
AITAias 

House  o»  REP««8«jrrATiTaB, 

CoMMtrm  ON  Public  Lands. 
New  Horsi  Omcs  BtnLoiNO. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  21.  1949. 
This  bill  IS  H   R.  4755.  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment   of    an    Advisory    Committee    on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  la  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  not  to  exceed  11  members,  to  be 
known  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  to  consult  and  advise  with  him  on 
matters  pertaining  to  Indian  affairs." 

Without  objection,  further  reading  of  the 
bill  win  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr  ENCLK.  What  U  the  pleasure  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Whit«.  I  am  going  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions here.  That  I  may  be  Informed  I  would 
like  to  address  my  request  to  the  chairman 
or  acting  chairman  of  the  committee.  In 
my  uncertain  state  of  mind  at  the  moment 
I  would  like  to  have  him  enlighten  me.  IX 
he  will.  In  answer  to  a  few  questions. 

Mr  Encli.  Proceed;  and  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can. 

Mr.  WHrrx.  I  win  say  that  I  would  like  to 
know  If  thU  leglalatlon  confers  any  author- 
ity on  this  Commission  we  are  establishing 
In  respect  to  their  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  Encle  The  answer  Is  "No."  All  this 
bill  would  do  would  be  to  make  the  advisory 
committee  legal  so  that  expenses  and  per 
diem  can  be  collected  while  they  are  doing 
their  work.  At  the  present  time  the  ad- 
visory committee  Is  operating,  but  In  a  wholly 
unofficial  capacity,  which  does  not  give  them 
the  rlf?ht  to  aak  for  mUeage  and  per  diem, 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  WHrrx.  Will  this  bill  extenjH  their  au- 
thority any  further  than  now? 

Mr  Encle.  No.  sir:  It  will  not.  All  this 
bill  does  U  to  pay  them  for  their  mileage 
and  per  diem.  Some  of  them  live  great  dis- 
tances from  the  Capital. 

Mr.  WHrrx.  Then,  actually,  what  the  bill 

does  Is  to  pay  them  for  expenses  Incurred 

Mr.  Encle.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr    WHrrx.  In    performing   the   functions 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned? 

Mr  Encle.  That  Is  correct.  All  this  bill 
would  do  Is  to  put  them  In  a  position  to 
claim  mileage  and  per  diem  In  connection 
with  their  duties  In  their  advisory  capacity, 
which  is  solely  advisory  to  the  Indian  service 
and  has  no  binding  effect  either  on  the 
Indian  service  or  on  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  Wnrrx.  I  should  like  to  explore  that 
issue  a  little  ttirther,  but  I  think  the  ques- 
tions I  have  In  mind  can  best  be  answered 
by  some  authority  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  However.  I  want  to  aak  the 
chairman.  In  pursuing  the  policy  to  be  under- 
taken In  this  bill,  and  extending  It  to  other 
departments,  why  shouldn't  we  have  such 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  with  proper  authority.  In 
some  divisions  of  mining,  for  Instance? 
Mr.  Englk.  We  do. 

Mr.  Wnrrx.  There  are  advisory  committees 
now  In  existence  and  autborlaed  by  law 
dealing  with  giving  advice,  according  to 
the  same  plan  as  followed  here,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mining.  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior? 
Mr.  Encle.  Tes.  sir. 

Mr  WHtTE  What  Is  the  nature  of  that? 
Mr  Enole.  I  referred  to  It  before  the  gen- 
tleman came  In.  It  U  a  committee  which  la 
called.  I  believe,  the  National  Resources  Ad- 
visory Board,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It 
advises  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  mlnliig  mstters. 


Mr  WHrr«  Do  they  make  trips  at  the  In- 
stigation or  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  come  back  and  make  re- 
ports, the  same  as  the  plan  to  be  followed 
here? 

Mr.  Enole.  I  believe  they  do,  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they   were  here  recently 

Mr.  Wnrrx.  And  they  sre  advisers  In  • 
semiofficial  capacity? 

Mr.  Encle.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  WHrrx.  Do  they  take  any  recognition 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  In  dealing 
with  the  mining  Industry  and  having  a  muni- 
tions board  In  foreign  countries  buying  criti- 
cal materials  and  such  things  as  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc?  Have  they  taken  any  recog- 
nition of  the  ECA  program  and  Its  effect  on 
the  economic  situation,  where  we  are  going 
into  the  Marshall  plan  countries  and  buying 
these  metals?  Are  they  doing  anything 
about  It?  Are  they  getting  any  results  from 
what  they  are  doing? 

Mr    Encle.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Whitt 
Mr    Wnrrx.  Do  you  think  it  Is  of  any  In- 
terest to  this  committee  or  to  this  subcom- 
mittee? 
Mr  Encle   Not  to  this  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Wnrrx.  Not  to  this  subcommittee?    We 
are  Jiist  here  to  pass  bills? 

Mr.  Encle.  I  didn't  say  that.  It  comes 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining. 

Mr.  Wnrrx  Going  to  the  program  or  policy 
of  the  Advisory  Board  with  reference  to  the 
established  agencies  of  U>e  Oovernment.  or 
the  departments.  Is  there  any  such  commis- 
sion established,  and  would  you  favor  It  In 
the  lumber  and  timber  Industries  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  forest  resources?  Is 
there  anything  of  that  kind?  Would  that 
not  be  more  relevant  and  more  Important 
that  we  have  such  advisory  committees  con- 
cerning lumber  and  timber  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  the  utilization  of  thoee 
timber  resources.  ¥rhat  Is  your  Idea  on 
that? 

Mr  Encle  I  believe  there  Is  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  In  addition  to  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  In  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
does  have  advisory  committees. 

Mr.  Wnrrx.  is  there  any  way  of  sounding 
out  the  policies  and  views  of  that  committee 
on  the  proposition,  as  Judge  Franklin  calls 
It.  whereby  the  ECA  has  authorized  the  al- 
location of  910.000.000  of  United  States  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  ptirchase  of  timber 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  money  Is 
being  distributed  to  Canada,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  lumber  Industry  In  this  coun- 
try? Have  we  any  way  at  all  to  protect  our 
national  economy  In  that  situation?  Does 
this  gentleman  know  anything  about  that? 
Mr.  Encle.  I  think  the  problem  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ECA  would  fall  In  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
not  this  committee. 

Mr  Wnrrx  You  think  the  welfare  of  our 
domestic  industries  and  our  lumbering  and 
mining  Industries  are  dependent  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs? 

Mr.  Enole.  No.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said 
with  reference  to  that  particular  problem, 
that  the  actions  of  the  ECA  are  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Wnrrx  Do  you  not  think  the  author- 
ity of  Congress,  as  represented  by  this  com- 
mittee, is  such,  that  If  there  Is  a  need  any- 
where, at  any  time,  for  an  advisory  committee 
to  obtain  the  facts  and  give  it  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Oovernment  depart- 
ments and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  hour  Is  here  now  when  •lO.OOO.COO 
of  our  taxpayers'  money  are  being  handed 
over  tor  the  control  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  when 
United  States  taxpayers'  money  la  being 
spent  In  Canada?  Do  you  not  think  we 
have  arrived  at  the  hovir  when  we  should 
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have  an  advisory  committee  when  somehow, 
tills  committee.  In  doing  Its  duty,  Is  unable 
to  reach  thatf^sltuatlon? 

Mr.  Enclk.  I  have  been  working  on  It.  but 
not  In  connection  with  this  committee. 

Mr.  Wnrrx.  I  am  not  talking  about  timt>er 
now.  What  About  mining?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  our  mining  Industry?  It  Is  our 
income  taxes  that  are  supporting  all  this 
spending.  Do  you  not  think.  If  there  is 
an  advisory  conunittee  needed  anywhere  in 
the  contacts  between  the  Government  and 
Industry,  that  the  time  Is  now? 

Mr.  Encle.  Will  the  gentleman  address 
himself  to  the  matter  before  the  committee? 
The  matter  before  the  committee  is  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Indian  Service. 
The  gentleman  has  been  all  over  the  lot. 
Let  us  get  down  to  this  advisory  committee. 

What  ts  the  pleastire  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wnrrx.  In  response  to  your  question 
as  to  what  is  the  pleaaure  of  the  committee. 
I  would  like  to  aak  the  Commissioner  on 
Indian  Affairs  a  few  questions  on  this  bill. 


The  Welfare  SUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  p/inted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  speech 
prepared  and  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Andrew  J.  BmULLER,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Milwaukee.  Wis.  His 
speech  is  entitled  "The  Welfare  State." 
and  it  gives  a  very  pertinent  review  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  concept 
of  the  welfare  state,  pointing  out  its 
thorough  Americanism  and  its  sound 
constitutionality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  an  especially  appropriate  occasion 
on  which  to  lay  a  ghost  which  seems  to  be 
haunting  some  fearful  men.  This  appari- 
tion has  been  variously  hinted  at.  whispered 
about,  denounced,  decried.  The  tone  of  voice 
has  had  an  Interesting  correlation  with  the 
wealth  or  Industrial  interests  of  the  man  who 
has  spoken  of  It.  but  benighted  or  bigoted, 
frightened  or  frightening,  the  ghost  story 
remains  bask:aUy  the  same.  Beware  the  wel- 
fa  c  state.     Beware.     Beware. 

Personally.  I  don't  believe  In  ghosts.  In 
fact,  such  legends  usually  arouse  my  curios- 
ity and  akepilclsm.  So  I  decided  to  Inves- 
tigate this  shadowy  haunt  and  to  determine 
what  waa  really  behind  the  fluttering  sheets 
and  clanking  chains  that  frightened  men 
were  using  to   try  to  frighten   others  more. 

It  was  a  simple  exorcism.  When  I  had 
pulled  up  the  blinds  and  let  a  little  light 
into  the  corners  of  the  room  there  w.isnt 
any  ghost  at  all.  All  that  was  left  were  the 
alightly  rldiculoxis  trappings  of  fear,  looking 
more  like  a  scarecrow  than  a  meruice. 

But  luidemeath  this  pale  disguise  I  did 
make  an  important  discovery.  1  found  the 
welfare  state  all  right,  but  it  didn't  frighten 
me.  It  made  me  proud.  Here  was  a  theory 
of  government  that  was  as  American  as  our 
Constitution,  as  democratic  as  Lincoln,  as 
forward  looking  as  Roosevelt.  It  was  a  sUte 
that  took  seriously  Its  rrspcnslblllUes  toward 
all  lU  clttx.>as  and  that  hed  developed  organi- 


zations, techniques,  and  means  for  making 
democracy  effective  in  the  unequal  places. 

I  found  the  welfare  state  consistent  with 
Lincoln's  statement  that  "The  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  government  la  to  do  for  the  people 
what  needs  to  be  done,  but  which  they  can- 
not by  individual  effort  do  at  all  or  do  so 
well  for  themselves." 

The  ghost  raisers  mutter  that  the  welfare 
state  is  a  dangerous — an  un-American — 
theory.  The  implication — sometimes  the 
open  charge — is  made  that  It  is  synonymous 
with  foreign  conununism — with  Stalinism. 
Well,  let  us  lock  at  that,  without  its  mas- 
querade. 

The  concept  of  the  welfare  state  started 
with  the  Inception  of  our  country.     It  began 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  charges  the  Government  with  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  the  general  welfare  of  Its  peo- 
ple.    That  was  one  of  the  great  differences 
between  this  new  country  and  the  tired  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century 
It  was  then  perhaps  a  new  and  revolutionary 
idea  for  a  government  to  be  established,  not 
only  by   the   people  but  for  the   people.     I 
expect  that  In  that  sense  I.  too.  am  a  revo- 
lutionary.    I  still  believe  in  our  Constitution. 
On  the  basis  of  that  clause  In  our  Consti- 
tution,   the    Government    has    done    many 
things  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.     As  early 
as   1806.  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  asked  Congress  to  approve 
a  donation  of   lands  for  a  national   estab- 
lishment for  education.    Remember,  in  those 
days  the  grant  of  lands  was  not  merely  a 
method  of  providing  free  rent  but  was  actu- 
ally used  as  a  financial  asset — an  asset,  in- 
deed, much  more  valuable  than  the  grant  of 
a  specific  sum  of  money  would  have  been. 
Jefferson  pointed  out  Jhat  such  a  land  grant 
should.  In  fact,  be  land  that  wUl  be  among 
the  earliest  to  produce  the  necessary  Income. 
Thus,  m  the  earliest  years  of  our  Republic 
we  were  not  only  thinking  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  but  we  were  already 
implementing   that   concept  with  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Oovernment. 

The  grants  for  education  were  among  the 
first  that  could  be  considered  as  fitting  even 
the  narrow  definition  of  "welfare."  But  the 
Oovernment  continued  granting  eventually 
250.000.000  acres  of  land  for  various  pur- 
poses. For  education,  for  wagon  roads,  so 
that  everyone,  not  only  the  rich,  could  travel 
more  easily:  for  canals  and  levees,  for  public 
buildings,  for  railroads.  And  for  those  who 
were  not  able  to  make  an  adequate  living  In 
the  industrial  areas  of  the  east,  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862  gave  vast  areas  of  public 
lands,  apportioned  into  individual  units. 
Surely,  this  act.  plaimed  and  carried  out  as 
a  Government  bounty  to  individuals,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  anything  but  a  pub- 
lic welfare  program.  Here  the  State  was 
"meddling"  with  a  program  that  was  directly 
and  purely  In  the  Interest  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Its  less  successful  citizens. 

In  1949  the  Federal  Government  no  longer 
gave  land  grants  to  help  the  unemployed. 
The  method  of  payment  has  changed.  But 
land  or  money,  income  or  income-producing 
property,  there  is  no  change  in  principle. 
And  even  a  Federal  grant  of  money  is  far 
from  a  new  Idea  for  Americans. 

As  early  as  1887,  Congress  provided  money 
grants  to  the  States  for  agricultural  experi- 
ments— In  order  to  benefit  farmers  and  the 
general  public  who  consumed  farm  products. 
In  1890  money  grants  were  given  for  Instruc- 
tion In  land-grant  colleges.  As  early  as 
1911  grants  were  provided  for  the  forest 
service,  and  long  before  anything  so  danger- 
ous to  the  status  quo — or  should  I  eay  the 
status  quo-ers — as  the  New  Deal,  the  Oov- 
ernment was  already  giving  subsidies  to 
States  for  15  major  purposes. 

It  Is,  therefore,  not  alien  to  our  American 
traditions  or  to  our  patriotism  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of 


its  people.  On  the  contrary,  our  Congress 
and  our  statesmen,  throughout  our  history, 
have  always  assumed  the  responslbUlty  for 
trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  All 
our  clttaens.  Even  those  who  arc  now  com- 
plaining so  bitterly  that  the  Oovernment  is 
threatening  our  way  of  life  because  It  doesn't 
"let  business  alone." 

1  wonder  whether  they  really  mean  they 
want  to  be  let  alone.  Does  business  honestly 
not  want  to  continue  getting  the  help  the 
Govenunent  has  been  giving  it  ever  since 
1791?  It  was  in  that  year  that  our  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, a  gentleman  our  most  convinced  con- 
servatives have  established  a£  a  symbol  of 
"free  enterprise " — addressed  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  an  Impassioned  plea 
for  Federal  subsidies  to  manufacturers.  He 
argued  tliat. 

"The  propriety  of  stimulating  by  rewards 
the  invention  and  introduction  of  useful  Im- 
provements, is  admitted  without  difficulty." 
And  yet  what  a  cry  of  terror  arose  when  in 
1949  the  administration  talked  of  granting 
loans  to  small  manufacturers. 

During  the  nineteenth  centtiry  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  to  the  railroads  a  total  of  179,- 
000.000  acres  of  land.  And  now  the  railroad 
companies  think  it  unfair  they  should  pay 
property  taxes. 

More  recently  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
have  assisted  industry  at  least  as  much  as 
other  legislation  has  assisted  industrial  work- 
ers. And  at  the  moment,  even  the  Republi- 
can Party,  in  the  person  of  its  new  chairman. 
Mr.  Guy  Gabrielson.  must  be  willing,  even 
anxious,  that  the  Government  continue  at 
least  one  aspect  of  its  welfare  program,  aince 
the  Carthage  Hydrocol  Corp.,  which  Mr. 
Gabrielson  beads,  has  received  a  total  of  more 
than  tlS.OOO.OOO  in  loans  from  the  RFC. 

So  the  specter  of  the  welfare  state  as  a  sort 
of  foreign  agent  threatening  American  In- 
stitutions can  hardly  be  accepted  by  even 
the  most  credulous. 

But  our  believers  in  ghosts  warn  us  that 
there  are  other  dangers.  The  "long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government",  they  weep,  is  chok- 
ing the  life  out  of  private  enterprise.  Gov- 
ernment controls  are  depriving  Horatio 
Alger's  bootblacks  of  their  right  to  become 
millionaires.  They  do  not  mention  that  even 
In  the  Infinitely  less  complicated  economy  of 
the  nineteenth  century  these  heroes  worked 
at  sweatshop  wages  and  only  In  books  did 
very  many  of  them  become  kings  of  industry. 
The  real-life  workers  remained  In  the  sweat- 
shops until  the  Govenunent  got  that  anti- 
social aspect  of  our  life  eliminated. 

They  passionately  Insist  that  a  welfare 
state  "cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  capi- 
talism" because  it  is  based  on  the  necessity 
of  Government  regtilation.  And  Govern- 
ment regulation  means  the  death  of  free 
enterprise. 

All  right.  Let's  conjure  up  their  sort  ot 
genii.  What  would  this  country  be  like  with 
no  Government  regulations? 

We  would,  of  course,  have  almost  no  cor- 
poration taxes.  We  would  have  no  control  of 
wages  and  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
We  would  have  no — heavens,  no — protection 
of  labor  unions.  We  would  have  no  control 
of  farm  prices.  We  would  have  no  protec- 
tion of  small  business  against  monopolies. 
We  would  have  no  protection  of  workers 
against  unemployment,  against  industrial 
accidents,  against  old  age.  against  Illness. 

Up  to  this  point,  this  type  of  ghoet  does 
not  frighten  them.  Indeed,  this  is  what  they 
mean  by  their  "let-us-alone"  policy.  This 
is  what  they  are  fighting  to  obtain.  In  the 
first  a  months  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
business  interests  have  carried  on  this  fight 
to  the  tune  of  about  M  ,000,000  expended  In 
lobbying  activities.  Let  me  Itemize  some  of 
the  things  for  which  this  money  was  spent. 

More  than  half  a  million  dollars  was  paid 
to  f^ht  against  s  health  program  that  would 
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giv*  to  tta*  worktnff  man  Um  poMlbility  ot 
gattlng  medical  care  without  mortgaging  hU 
roturt. 

More  than  1300.000  was  spent  by  big  busl- 
ncee — and  thU  does  not  Include  the  National 
Aaeoclatlon     of    Manufacturen    with     their 
•5,000.000    budget — to    preserve    the    TaTt- 
Hartley   Act.     More  than  that,  to  puah  for 
infinitely  more  suflocatlng  controls  on  labor. 
Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  big  bualnees 
had  two  of  It*  spokesmen  appear  recently  be- 
fore a  Senate  Investigating  committee  to  ad- 
vocate  the   outlawing   of   all    industry-wide 
bargaining,  the  legal  abolition  of  union  shop. 
Um  repeal  of  the  NorrU-LaOuardla  Antl-In- 
Jtmction  Act.  the  elimination  of  all  national 
unions'* 

Around  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  spent  by 
Tsriou*   real-Mtate   groupe   and    apartment - 
house  pwners  In  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent 
any     public-housing     legislation.       Another 
quarter  mUllon  was  cheerfuUy  paid  by  groupe 
fighting  against  public  power  and  the  sub- 
versive consequences  of  low  consumer  rates. 
Money  was  spent  combating  every  meas- 
ure that  was  planned  In  the  Interests  of  the 
general    public       Whenever    possible    Issues 
were  muddled  so  that  even  In  Congress  many 
repreeenutlves  of  the  people  became  con- 
fused.   An  unfortunate  case  In  point  Is  a  bill 
which  Im  svu-e  U  very  close  to  the  InteresU 
ol  oMi  union     Im  speaking  of  the  pending 
legislation  on  Federal  aid  to  education,  where 
the  waters  have  been  so  muddled  that  It  may 
now  be  in  danger  of  not  passing  at  all.    Let 
ae  remind  you  that  there  are  really  only  two 
Y***"  Issues  involved.     After  the  sound  and 
the  fury  the  only  questions  that  remain  are. 
rirst.  do   we   want   teachers'  salaries   to   be 
raised?     And  second,  are  auxiliary  services, 
such  as  the  health  services  proposed  In  a  bill 
I  introduced,  to  be  available  to  every  child? 
But  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  passage  of  a  Federal  aid 
to  education   bill   would  create  a  Franken- 
stein   monster    which    would    regulate    the 
thinking  of  all  American  children.     That  Is 
abeer  nonsense 

The  casxialness  with  which  these  people 
have  spent  such  huge  sums  to  try  to  stem  the 
tide  of  progress  shows  that  they  would  be  In 
delighted  agreement  If  It  was  proposed  to 
abolish  this  sort  of  Government  regulation. 
This  Is  the  sort  they  dress  up  as  the  scare- 
crow of  nationalization  or  socialization. 
This  Is  what  they  mean  by  the  welfare  state. 
But  let  us  carry  out  their  proposal  to  lU 
logical  conclusion.  No  Government  control 
would  also  mean  no  controls  over  labor.  Is 
that  what  they  want?  It  would  mean  the 
shutting  down  of  the  RFC.  Wotild  Mr 
Oabrlelson  like  that?  It  would  Involve  stop- 
ping guaranteed  home  builders'  loans  as  well 
as  stopping  low-cost  housing.  Ah.  this 
sounds  like  a  different  story.  That  Is  not 
what  they  meant  at  all.  Of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  protect  their  InteresU. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  really  against 
Government  control.  They're  against  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  powerful  for  the  sake 
of  the  wsak.  What  business  and  Industry 
fear  is  the  state  that  Is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  all  lu  people. 

Perhaps,  after  all.  It  U  not  a  ghost  they  see. 
but  an  hallucination.  Certainly,  they  show 
many  other  symptoms  of  a  confusion  border- 
ing upon  insanity. 

They  say:  We  want  no  Government  con- 
Please  may  we  have  as  much 
control  .  as    possible— on    the 


trols— on  us 
Government 
workers. 
They  say 


We  want  free  enterprise  It  Is 
tbs  basis  of  eapltallam.  But  we  must  not  do 
anything  to  control  mono(>olles.  which  will 
•wallow  up  free  enUrprlse. 
I  They  say:  We  must  maintain  a  democratic 
way  of  life  But  don't  by  any  means  be 
guldsd  by  the  mandate  of  the  majority  of 
the  paopls. 

They  say :  BDoaaaalc  sscvuity  Is  a  dreadful 
thing.  It  kUU  Incentive.  But  please,  may  we 
have  another  loan  to  industry. 


They  not  only  sound  confiised.  This 
schlaophrenlc  attitude  has  almost  confused 
me.  What  Is  dangerous  alXJUt  a  government 
that  directs  lU  energies  toward  helping  Its 
people?  What  la  subversive  about  the  elected 
ofnclal  who  works  for  the  people  who  elected 
him* 

Are  we  supposed  to  pass  housing  legislation 
to  put  more  millions  Into  the  pockeu  of  the 
apartment-house  owners  and  building  con- 
tractors— or  to  enable  the  average  American 
cltaen  to  live  decently?  Are  we  to  reduce 
taxes  so  that  the  monster  corporations  can 
make  more  fantastic  profits — so  that  their 
glided  youth  may  buy  an  extra  yacht,  a  sec- 
ond Cadillac — or  are  we  to  use  tax  money  to 
enable  the  man  and  woman  who  have  grown 
old  on  the  Job  to  die  in  the  poorhouse?  Are 
we  to  break  the  back  of  organlaed  labor,  so 
that  monopolies  can  cut  wages  and  raise 
prices? 

What  thoee  few  criers  In  the  night  are 
opposing  sounds  suspiciously  like  democracy 
They  seem  to  be  talking  about  the  Interest 
of  the  few  Instead  of  the  many.  Their  bogy, 
or  hallucination — or  could  it  possibly  after 
all  be  merely  double  talk — seems  to  be  used 
only  to  protect  self-interest,  not  the  country 
The  goals  of  the  detractors  become  strangely 
like  the  targets  against  which  our  forefathers 
fought  In  1T76.  They  sound  terribly  similar 
to  the  smoke-screen  tactics  against  which  we 
fought  In  1941. 

To  me.  the  only  safeguard  against  real 
annihilation,  the  only  positive  approach  to 
the  proven  dangers  of  communism  and 
fascism.  Is  the  welfare  state.  A  state  which 
is  concerned  with  real  protection  of  free  en- 
terprise— to  the  point  of  controlling  monop- 
olies  but  also  with  the  protection  of  Its 

citizens  from  government  by  corporation 
We  must  have  a  government  which  wants  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  for  everyone— 
not  Just  Increase  the  wealth  of  the  Indus- 
trialists and  financiers.  We  must  have  rec- 
ognition of  man's  right  to  work  at  a  living 
wage— not  Just  his  right  to  starve. 

Our  opponents  try  to  make  the  name  be- 
come a  sneer  by  their  tone  of  voice.  They 
scoff  at  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  wel- 
fare state,  giving  an  intonation  to  the  word 
"welfare"  that  suggests  something  that  has 
Just  crawled  out  from  under  a  stone,  that 
Implies  at  the  best  an  Incompetent  dreamer. 
at  the  worst  a  dangerous  revolutionary 
They  snicker  at  the  reformers  and  the  "do- 
gooders.  " 

This  kind  of  war  on  words  make  little  sense 
to  me.  Perhaps  because  of  my  own  aca- 
demic background.  I  prefer  to  learn  through 
a  dictionary  what  words  mean.  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  In  expecting  a  government  to  do 
good.  I  find  nothing  Incompetent  or  unreal- 
Utlc  about  attempting  reforms  of  known 
evils.  I  consider  the  welfare  state  as  a  real- 
istic, twentieth  century  bulwark  for  de- 
mocracy. 

And  since  I  do  believe  In  democracy.  1 
think  that  even  those  who  apparently  lost 
their  faith  In  It  have  a  right  to  state  their 
case  and  to  try  to  achieve  the  ends  In  which 
they  believe.  This  Is  the  way  they  can  do  It 
Let  them  elect  to  the  next  Congress  men 
who  wUl  carry  out  their  wishes.  Let  them 
repeal  all  the  social-security  legislation, 
cancel  unemployment  compensation,  stop 
old-age  Insurance,  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, abolish  the  minimum-wage  laws,  and 
cease  public-health  measures.  Let  them 
abolUh  all  Federal  controls  on  monopolies 
and  end  farm  subsidies.  Let  them  herald 
the  return  of  the  slums  and  the  sweatshops 
of  Illiteracy  and  superstltutlon. 

Then  and  only  then  will  they  be  able  to 
abolish  the  welfare  state. 

How  many  Americans  do  you  think  will 
vou  for  thatr  How  many  Americans  do  you 
think  will  support  the  parsons  who  want  It? 
Bow  many  Americans  do  you  think  are  afraid 
of  the  welfare  state? 
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Hie  Wrifht  Morrow  ControTersj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TSXAI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
that  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  ma> 
be  fully  informed.  I  am  inserting  with 
these  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Cor- 
pus Christl  Voice-Chronicle  entitled 
"The  Wright  Morrow  Controversy." 
which  was  written  by  Judge  Warren  B. 
Phillips,  one  of  our  oustanding  Texas 
Democrats.  As  in  every  great  and  grow- 
ing organization,  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Texas  has  suffered  from  disagree- 
ments which  have  not  promoted  the  har- 
mony which  all  Democrats  ardently  de- 
sire. Judge  Phillips  very  clearly  proves 
the  wisdom  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  in  Its  action  regarding  our 
Texas  committeeman.  Mr.  Wright  Mor- 
row, who  has  worked  so  unselfishly  and 
tirelessly  for  unity  within  the  party  in 
Texas. 

Now  that  any  cause  for  controversy 
has  been  dispelled,  all  earnest  Democrats 
will  join  together  in  support  of  the  man 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
rebuild  a  cohesive,  aggressive  Democratic 
Party  in  Texas.  Mr.  Wright  Morrow. 
The  editorial  follows: 
THX    waicHT    MORHOw    cojmo\TMsr 
(By  Warren  B.  Phillips) 
Monday.  August  22.  late  In  the  afternoon 
I  received  a  long-distance  call  from  Wright 
Morrow    In    Washington    requesting    that    I 
come  to  Washington  immediately  and  appear 
for   him    before    the   credentials   committee 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  the 
following  day.     I  was  pleased  and  felt  highly 
honored   that  he  would  make  this  request 
and   I   made   hurried   arrangements,   taking 
from  my  library  such  books  as  I  would  need 
to  present  the  legal  questions  Involved,  made 
an  all-night  plane  trip  and  reached  Wash- 
ington  early   Tuesday   morning.     I   checked 
In  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  managed  to 
get  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  at  2  p.  m.     This  meeting  last- 
ed  until  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

I  was  permitted  to  make  the  closing  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  Wright  Morrow  and  pre- 
sented a  dlsctisslon  of  the  legal  questions  ss 
well  as  such  questions  of  fact  as  I  thought 
would  be  worth  mentioning.  Knowing  the 
committee  was  tired  and  the  hour  very  late 
we  made  our  arguments  short  but  the  Im- 
portance of  t^e  matter  was  so  great  that  ws 
did  present  fully  and  carefully  what  ws 
thought  were  the  most  Important. 

Briefly  stated.  Wright  Morrow  was  selected 
by  the  May  convention.  1948.  at  Brownwood 
to  replsce  fton.  Myron  Blalock  who  had 
served  with  distinction  for  several  years  but 
did  not  seek  reelection.  Morrow  was  op- 
posed by  Hon.  Tom  Miller  of  Austin,  an  out- 
standing and  distinguished  Democrat  and 
only  thsss  two  names  were  offered.  Long 
before  the  roll  call  was  finished  and  at  a 
time  when  Morrow  had  a  substantial  lead 
and  the  Miller  supporters  realised  they  had 
no  chance  his  name  was  withdrawn  and  a 
motion  made  and  carried  to  make  the  noml- 
nation  unanimous.  Thereafter  Morrow  was 
slsctsd  as  national  committeeman  for  Tsxas 
for  a  4-year  term  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Provision  Is  made  for  contests 
but  none  was  offered  He  took  his  seat  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  im- 
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mediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention  and  was  then  In  office  for  a  4- 
year  term  and  subject  to  removal  by  no  pow- 
er on  earth  save  and  except  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  Itself  and  then  only 
under  section  11  for  disloyalty  to  the  party. 
Thereafter  the  September  convention  In 
Fort  Worth  attempted  to  remove  Wrlgbt 
Morrow  from  his  office  and  substitute  anottasr 
In  his  place.  That  effort  having  produced 
no  results  In  November  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  attempted  to  remove 
him  and  similar  efforts  were  made  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Precinct  Chairmen  said  the  As- 
sociation of  Coimty  Chairmen.  All  of  these 
efloru  faUed  and  eventually  Byron  Skelton 
appeared  before  the  meeting  of  the  national 
committee  seeking  to  contest  Morrows  right 
to  a  place  on  the  conunlttee. 

The  Skelton  forces  were  well  represented 
by  Mr.  Skelton  himself.  Mrs  Marion  Storm, 
of  Austin;  Mrs.  J.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Houston; 
Mr.  Mxirphy.  a  county  chairman  from  San 
Angelo;  Hon.  GUbert  Adams,  of  Beaumont; 
and  Wright  Patman,  J.  M.  Combs,  and  W.  R. 
Poage,  the  three  last  named  being  Members 
of  Congress  from  Texas.  Their  case  was  pre- 
sented at  great  length  and  Mr.  Morrow  ap- 
peared in  his  own  behalf  and  In  addition. 
Raymond  Buck,  of  Port  Worth,  and  the  writer 
appeared  as  his  representatives  with  O.  C. 
Christie,  of  Mineral  WeUs;  Travis  Bryan, 
of  Bryan;  Forrest  Kyle,  of  Bangs;  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Weinert.  the  national  commltteewoman 
for  Texas  who  sUted  to  the  committee  that 
she  had  worked  with  Mr.  Morrow  and  found 
him  a  falthfxil  and  willing  worker.  WmcA-rx 
Lucas,  a  Texas  Congressman,  testified  for  Mr. 
Morrow  as  a  character  witness. 

The  credentials  committee  ruled  that  the 
action  of  the  State  convention.  State  com- 
mittee, and  the  other  bodies  attempting  to 
remove  Mr.  Morrow  were  Illegal  and  of  no 
force  and  effect  for  any  purpose  and  the  only 
question  they  had  to  pass  on  was  whether 
he  had  been  disloyal  to  the  party.  While 
this  ruling  Is  undoubtedly  the  law  and  was 
the  correct  and  proper  ruling,  one  out  of 
nine  members  of  the  committee  wanted  to 
follow  the  action  of  the  September  conven- 
tion. Eight  out  of  the  nine  memt)er8  voted 
as  ruled  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  report  of  the  credentials  committee 
was  made  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee Itself  on  Wednesday  to  the  effect  that 
no  action  be  taken  In  the  matter  whatever. 
This  ruling  of  covirse  In  substance  denied 
the  contest  and  left  Mr.  Morrow  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  might  add  In  this  con- 
nection that  whUe  one  out  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers wanted  to  follow  the  action  of  the  State 
convention  regardless  of  lU  Invalidity,  no 
member  oi  the  committee  wanted  to  find 
Morrow  guilty  of  any  charges  of  disloyal 
conduct. 

When  the  report  was  read  to  the  national 
committee  (around  100  members  were  pres- 
ent) Hon.  Byron  C.  Allen,  of  Minnesota 
moved  that  the  report  be  disapproved  and 
that  Mr.  Morrow  be  denied  his  seat.  There- 
after Hon.  J  Howard  McGrath.  the  national 
chairman  and  who  was  then  presiding,  stated 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  he 
could  say  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  that 
Wright  Morrow  had  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice. Mr.  McOrath  had  not  appeared  before 
the  credentials  committee,  had  not  been 
called  as  a  witness,  and  he  made  this  state- 
mant  voluntarily  so  the  membership  of  the 
committee  would  be  properly  informed. 
Then  Mr.  McHale.  of  Indiana,  chairman  of 
the  credentials  committee,  moved  that  the 
motion  be  laid  on  the  table.  There  had 
been  some  delsy  before  Mr.  Allen  was  able 
to  secure  a  second  for  his  motion,  but  even- 
tually It  was  seconded  by  the  conunlttee- 
man  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  By  a 
voice  vote  the  motion  to  table  carried  by  a 
ffsmtnilnnn  majority  and  apparently  only 
ttat  man  who  made  the  motion  and  the  one 
who  seconded  It  voted  against  the  motion 
to     table.     There     the     controversy     finally 
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•nded.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  one 
member  of  the  credentials  committee  who 
had  not  agreed  to  the  report  becatise  ot  his 
desire  to  go  along  with  the  recommendatlcm 
of  the  September  convention  did  not  vots 
against  the  motion  to  table. 

The  testimony  before  the  credentials  com- 
mittee brought  out  that  Wright  Morrow  had 
either  raised  or  contributed  around  $200,- 
000  for  the  campaign  at  a  time  when  the 
outlook  was  gloomy  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  raise   money:   that  he  had  de- 
voted his  entire  time  for  6  months  to  the 
work  of  the  party;   that  he  had  worked  In 
the   New   York   City   crffice   of   the   national 
committee  and  that  It  was  due  to  hU  ef- 
forts that  the  money  was  raised  to  put  Presi- 
dent Truman's  famous  Pittsburgh  speech  on 
the  air;  as  one  feUow  said,  they  coxUd  not 
have  done  the  Job  without  his  help  and  that 
statement  was  made  by  the  one  In  charge 
of  the  fund  raising  for  the  radio  program. 
Some  of  us  did  some  work  for  the  party 
last  fall.     I  did  a  little  myself.     I  have  been 
told  by  high  officials  of  the  party  that  my 
small  efforts  were  outstanding.     I  did  help 
raise  $3,000  but  It  was  under  Wright  Mor- 
rows direction.     I  know  thU.  It  was  hard  to 
get  money.     We  had  a  hard  time  secxirlng 
one  In  this  district  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  Truman -Barkley  Club.     I  took  the  Job 
after  several  others  had  been  offered  a  chance 
at  it.     We  know  It  takes  money  to  nin  a 
campaign,  and  It  takes  money  to  put  speeches 
on  the  radio.     I  personally  believe  that  Mr. 
Truman's  various  trips  and  his  radio  speeches 
tvu-ned  the  tide  and  I  know  that  the  raising 
of    the    money    which    made    these    radio 
speeches  possible  was  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion any  man  could  ever  make  to  the  Demo- 
cratic cause. 

Last  winter  when  In  Washington  for  the 
Inauguration  I  talked  to  quite  a  number  of 
employees  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  I  talked  to  some  of  them  on  this 
trip.  Regardless  of  the  unfavorable  state- 
ments made  against  Wright  Morrow  by  his 
enemies,  I  have  never  yet  found  a  wca-ker  of 
the  national  headquarters  who  did  not  be- 
lieve In  him  and  have  not  found  a  member 
of  the  national  committee  who  knew  him 
but  was  his  friend.  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
was  a  true  and  faithful  supporter  of  the  Tru- 
man-Barkley  ticket  at  all  times,  that  he  ren- 
dered a  greater  service  and  contributed  more 
to  winning  the  election  than  any  one  In  his 
position  had  ever  done  t)efore  and  I  also  be- 
lieve that  his  work  was  the  contributing 
cause  of  the  turning  of  the  tide  which  re- 
sulted in  a  great  Democratic  victory  when  all 
signs  pointed  to  a  disastrous  defeat.  All 
Texas  Democrats  should  be  proud  of  the  work 
of  their  national  committeeman. 

Many  good  Democrats  were  misled.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  many  good  Democrats  have 
opposed  Wright  Morrow  and  that  they  were 
sincere  In  their  opposition.  However,  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  understand  why  any  real 
Democrat  who  was  Informed  as  to  the  true 
facts  could  be  against  him.  His  defense  was 
conducted  along  sound,  ethical  lines  with  no 
attempt  to  slander  or  belltUe  the  opposition. 
Whatever  the  motives  I  am  convinced  that 
this  controversy  has  greatly  Injured  the  cause 
of  liberal  democracy  In  Texas  and  that  efforts, 
tremendous  efforts,  which  have  been  utterly 
wasted  In  this  foolish  squabble  could  have 
been  used  and  with  success  to  secure  mors 
liberal  legislation  which  had  been  promised 
and  which  the  people  ars  entitled  to. 

I  found  universal  approval  of  the  promo- 
tion of  Tom  Clark  to  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
the  selection  of  McOrath  as  Attorney  General 
and  of  Bill  Boyle  as  national  chairman. 
Members  of  the  committee  who  had  sup- 
ported some  other  political  party  were  re- 
moved from  their  places.  The  Democratic 
National  Committee  did  a  fine  Job  last  fall. 
1  believe  it  Is  thoroughly  competent  and 
thoroughly  loyal  and  no  Texas  Democrat 
should  ever  worry  about  this  committee  al- 


lowing anyone  to  swv*  who  It  not 
of  a  place  on  it. 

Wright  Morrow  had  a  chance  to  dodg*  this 
contest  and  taks  a  position  of  great  honor 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  declined 
the  promotion  and  stood  his  ground.  He 
deserves  the  commendation  and  suiH>ort  of 
aU  loyal  DemocraU  and  I  believe  as  time 
goes  by  he  will  have  their  complete  and  unan- 
imous support.  I  am  very  proud  that  I  had 
a  part  in  defending  this  faithful  Democrat. 


Wwld  FederatioB  Resolation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AXXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  25,  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

one  of  the  most  eloquent  statements 
which  I  have  read  in  favor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64.  introduced  by  me 
and  endorsed  by  100  Members  of  the 
House,  was  recently  made  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Holliday.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64,  which  would  place 
the  Congress  on  record  as  favoring  the 
development  of  the  United  Nations 
into  a  limited  world  federation  with 
powers  to  preserve  and  enforce  the 
peace,  has  attracted  strong  editorial 
support  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Holliday's  statement  appeared  In 
the  August  edition  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal.  It  was  prepared 
from  a  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Texas  bar  in  Houston.  Under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  Mr.  Holliday's  article  from  the 
Bar  Association  Journal: 

Even  lawyers  may  sometimes  forget  that 
law  and  courts  are  the  bedrock  of  our  do- 
mestic society.  The  late  John  Chlpman 
Gray,  of  Harvard,  used  to  admonish  his 
students  every  year,  at  an  early  point  In  his 
course  on  evidence,  that  they  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  courts  Is  to  keep  the  peace.  Improve- 
ment of  Isw  and  Justice  Is  a  corollary  purpose, 
but  the  fundamental  function  of  courts  Is  to 
keep  the  peace. 

From  their  earliest,  most  primitive  days, 
men  found  that  they  could  not  live  In  a  state 
of  anarchy.  When  they  first  came  out  of  the 
caves  or  down  from  the  trees  to  live  with 
other  men.  they  found  they  could  have  no 
secxirlty,  no  freedom,  no  peace,  except  under 
a  rule  of  law.  some  kind  of  government. 
Outside  the  tribe  or  clan  was  anarchy,  and 
this  resulted  In  continual  Intertribal  wars 
until,  by  force  or  agreement,  tribes  combined. 
This  process  of  expansion  of  the  group  and 
removal  of  Intergroup  anarchy,  continued 
over  the  ages  until  nations  removed  the 
no  man's  land  of  anarchy  between  barontes 
and  principalities  and  provincial  states,  and 
nations  became  the  units  of  law  and  order. 

But  this  expansion  of  the  area  of  law  and 
order  stopped  at  national  borders.  Today  ws 
stUl  have  the  no  man's  Isnd  between  na- 
tions. In  which  there  U  nothing  but  anarchy 
so  crude  that  people  would  not  endure  It  for 
one  moment  wtthln  the  borders  of  their 
nations. 

POUTKAL  OMIT  I  WILL  FOLLOW  WOtLB'S  FHTSICaL 

uwrrr 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution 
which  makes  the  continuance  of  such  Inter- 
nauonal    anarchy    Inconsistent,    to    put    It 
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moaty.  with  LiiniwllM^  avftna.  Tta*  tn- 
dustruU  resolution  brought  lh«  wocld  cUmct 
tbroogb  tot«rd«p«ndenc«  for  raw 
ixifMTtiued  producu.  Tta* 
and  ■clentlflc  d«T«lop- 
Btt  of  tman  rae«it  jmn  bavt  reduead  tte 
vortd  to  •  iiBfl*  unit  pbyvteally  and  mo- 
Bonlcally.  alllKNi«h  not  aocUllT.  cvUturally 
or  poUUcally.  SocUl  and  cuitural  differ- 
•OCM  can  eoatlnu*  without  eaaentUl  danger 
%o  tb«  world,  hut  a  wortd  which  ha«  pbysl- 

■ccurlty  canpC  fivmigk  a  political  unity 
which  remoTcs  tb«  no  man'a  hatJ  at  an- 
archs between  nation*.  Th«  pkyilcal  unity 
of  the  world  will  InevlUbly  produce  aome 
•ort  ot  political  unity. 

It  to  freqtiently  Mid.  howeyer.  that  men 
are  to  pugnadoua  that  they  like  war.  and  to 
there  la  uo  iKipe  ot  entflac  war  until  human 
nature  elMBD«M.  Mitery  abows  that  this  is 
Ju»t  not  true.  Men  eontlBUally  fight  when 
they  are  in  a  stau  of  anarchy;  they  cannot 
help  It  But  when  the  area  of  anarchy  U 
removed  and  law  and  order  take  Ita  place, 
the  reaort  to  force  and  Tlolenca  bacomee  ao 
rare  that  It  la  news,  and  In  mcidwn  society 
geta  headlines  in  the  newepapere. 

It  haa  been  a  peculiar  quality  of  man  that 
when  law  requires  him  to  settle  his  dUputcs 
la  caMrta  ot  law  he  accepts  as  a  matter  of 
flSHBt  tbe  Aadilana  at  the  courta.  even 
though  tbay  be  against  him.  Mot  so  many 
ccnturlaa  ago  In  F"g'*"^  there  was  a  rather 
ttaid  trial  by  combat.  If  a  dispute 
the  eontaetanta  put  on  armor,  took 
»pons.  and  gave  Ood  a  chance  to  da- 
If  you  were  kUled.  you  were  wrong 
you  Icat  yo\ir  lawsuit.  Trial  by  combat 
Mtt.  not  beta  IMS  goreminent  stepped  in 
t«B  eoardva  power,  bat  because  it  also 

jiisttce   and   courts   which   people 

to  be  a  satisfactory — In  fact,  a  more 

..y— substitute  for  decision  by  force 

atkmal   disputes   are   as   Inevitable 

among    Individuals.     Dtaputea. 

lagMliMU  or  uam  challenge  of  brlg- 

tmM  aMl  tH^pMers,  have  to  be  reeolred  and 

dlspoaad  a.    IS  no  other  OMttiod  la  avaU- 

able.   husMtt   disputes   wlU   ba  tfaddad   by 

force.    TlM  mmum  ot  law  and  orcMr  la  the 

preventloa  ot  dedaloo  of  dlsputaa  by  forea 

and  the  subatltutlon  ot  decision  by  couru. 

From   tbe  point   of  etew  of   sheer   logic. 

the  problem  of  prevention  of  war 

■pie     Alt  we  have  to  do  la  dupll- 

IM*  been  done  wItMn  the  border* 

OlM  all  International  dis- 

to  ho  tfMMatf  under  law  by  |udlclal 

lis  that  are  inatnamenu  ot  g  world 

St. 
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u9ttejmom  or  wetu  rtv««ATioit  wtu. 
MUT  Mgnnu 
iwa  o«  the  itMplMlf  of  the  funda- 
J  prlnotplo.  advoeataa  ot  world  federa. 
have  been  accuaed  o(  the  sin  of  ever* 
iflcatlui)      But  I  know  ot  DO  vorU  (Ml- 
VAo  claims  thai  the  gppli— <lo»  of  ths 
la  Mmpto.    It  Is  v«rf  towpllsgUtf 


MM  Uk*  US  verf  far  In 
are  a  far  stroafsr  drlv* 
tng  power  than  logle.    Yet  I  veaturo  lo  suf- 
it  that  In  tlte  present  crlaU  men's  deepest 
I  on  HMVlat  In  the  same  dlreetloo  as 
I  of  the  world  are  frightened 

"t)M  flMstlf'  poasibillUee  of  modern  war. 

•Tbey  fooru  tot  pesee  as  never  before.  They 
ffantH4  muster  much  patrloUe  enthusiasm 
for  an  armament  race  that  threatens  to  make 
each  nation  a  garrlsuu  state,  involving  rcgl- 
■sntatlon  aiMi  a  crushing  financial  burden 
vhlall  can  lead  only  to  economic  ruin. 

It  la  soHmuaMS  said  that  fear  la  not  an 
enduring  aad  saBtatalng  force  But  In  that 
■taleroent  the  word  "fear"  Is  'laed  In  the 
aetMe  of  panic.  Fear.  In  the  sense  of  an 
mtcUlgent  recognition  of  coflssquences.  Is  as 
Mwtalnlng  a  power  In  human  llfft  as  la  the 
I  at  leward.  Tbe  fear  of  the  oonsequeocee 
ktlAe  war  can  be  as  sustaining 


a  force  as  the  many  other  fears  of  ooi 
quenees  which  control  human  behavior. 

The  problems  of  creating  and  maintaining 
a  world  Jtuldical  order  are  very  complex  and 
dlAcult  Indeed.  But  the  alternative  Is  sui- 
cide. 

War  has  becoma  ohsolite  as  a  naethod  of 
daddlng  Internatloiiat  disputes.    No  one  can 
wtn  a  modem  war     As  General  Arnold  haa 
said,  modem  war  Is  like  fire.     You  can  pre- 
vent a  fire,  but  no  one  can  win  a  lire. 
paxsnrr  woaLS  ovotunow  wnx  saiNO  woaui 
sovnuncKNT 
We  are  living  In  the  nldst  of  a  world  revo- 
lution.    The  character  and  quality  of   war 
have  become  revolutlonlaad.    Inatead  of  be- 
ing conaldered  taempt.  noncombatanU  and 
civilians  have  become   the  prime  object  of 
attack.    To  aceompUah  wholeaaU  destruction 
of  civUlans.  we  have  developed  atomic,  chemi- 
cal    and    bloiogieal    weapons    whoee    power 
dwarfs  tha  tarnation.     At  long  last  man 
has  dev^opod  UmtrumenU  with   which  he 
can  deetroy  his  world      And  he  wtU  try  to 
do  It— unless  the  piwer   to  do  so  Is   taken 
from  him. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  there  U  going  to 
be  a  world  govemm«nt.  The  only  question 
u  what  kind  of  government  It  will  be  and 
how  it  will  be  achieved  There  wUl  either  be 
a  Ruaaian-dominsted  world  or  an  American- 
dominated  world,  or  a  reasonable,  limited 
federal  world  government  arrived  at  inieUl- 
gmUy  and  cooperatively,  under  which  the 
forcas  of  science  can  be  diverted  from  de- 
struction to  jHDVldlng  a  richer  life  for  man- 
kind. 

At  present  our  Government  apparently  sees 
only  the  threat  of  a  Bumlan-domlnated 
world.  But  in  seeking  to  prevent  that  dla- 
aster  ty  concentration  upon  the  policy  of 
"Stop  Russia. "  our  policy  makers  are  think- 
ing in  purely  negative  terms  and  are  consid- 
ering only  the  alternative  possibilities  of  a 
Ruwlan-  or  an  American-dominated  world. 
Evidently  no  thought  Is  being  given  to  the 
pcesJblllty  of  a  world  federation  peacefully 
and  cooperatively  arrived  at.  Our  policy 
makers  at*  eold.  If  not  contemptuous,  toward 
any  suggestion  at  world  federation. 

Probably  no  0D«  should  blame  them  for 
this  It  u  hardly  to  ba  sapacted  that  gov- 
ernment  omcisls  In  a  domosmey  would  con- 
sider the  transfer  of  the  slightest  bit  of  our 
sovereignty  to  a  world  federation  except  un- 
der the  preseure  of  public  opinion. 

vMrrts  sTAT«a  uvrt  liao  ni«  w*t  to  wt*et 
AMD  sicvatTT 

The  urgsni  need  in  the  world  loday  Is  the 
iavalapsMBt  ot  puMM  epiniun  in  the  United 
■tatm  tn  support  of  Iha  substitution  of  an 
interttational  ifHf  Ot  sscufttf  lot  Um  war- 
making  power  af  UMUvldual  nattOM.  The 
first  question  ti)day  Is  nut  what  aboitt  Russia, 
or  wriat  about  the  dUBflUllles  of  attaining  a 
world  rederaiion.  beeauss  those  questions  are 
aoademic  until  the  people  u(  the  United 
Platee  maks  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they 
want.  Only  when  the  Uulta4  ttatsa.  Uhdaf 
the  pressure  of  public  upinloa,  oCtrs  to  laad 
the  way  down  the  only  road  to  peace  and 
security  will  the  Soviet  Union  have  its  first 
ehanoe  to  relieve  lu  people  of  the  burdens  of 
mrmoamaM  and  the  fear  of  modern  war.  and 
to  dMMttsuate  whether  lu  intentions  are 
peaceful  or  otharwiee. 

There  U  little  queetlon  of  what  would  be 
the  choice  of  the  peoples  of  weatern  Burope 
Tha  Ieri1**'g  statesmen  In  France.  Belgium. 
and  Otewt  Brttam.  Including  both  Bevln  and 
ChurehUl,  have  dearly  stated  that  tha  only 
reasonable  solution  la  world  law  and  order. 
The  recent  OMMMkoMsas  of  Italy  and  France 
ly  provMa  for  antry  Into  a  world  ar- 


te eorroboratlon  of  my  statement  that  this 
critical  decision  resu  upon  the  people.  I 
would  like  to  4D0U  tha  loBsmlac  MaMHSsnt 
of  Sir  StaSord  CMppa: 


"World  federation  haa  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  a  very  long-term  objective,  but  the 
atomic  bomb  has  telescoped  history  and 
made  it  impoealble  f or  ua  to  awpatt  long  years 
of  acute  danger  of  war.  hacaass  from  that 
war  clvUlaatlnn  and  mankind  cannot  survive. 
We  muat  therefore  approach  the  problem  as 
If  we  have  lived  through  a  long  preparatory 
acagc.  snd  are  now  confronted  with  the  ulti- 
mate solution.  This  U  a  matter  which  must  ■ 
be  taken  up  by  evaryme  and  not  merely  by 
a  few  overworked  statcmnan.  It  U  essentUlly 
a  )ob  In  which  the  driving  power  must  eoaaa 
from  the  common  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world.  I  do  not  doubt  the  wUllngnem  of 
stateamen  but  the  task  la  so  great  and  so 
urgent  that  we  cannot  hope  to  get  It  carried 
through  nnlsan  we  have  the  driving  pow  OC 
world  public  opinion  behind  It." 

Wo  advocate  of  world  federation,  therefore, 
should  t>e  discouraged  t>y  cynical  remarks 
that  there  are  too  many  practical  Impedi- 
ments to  the  realization  of  the  goal.  The 
first  hurdle  Is  not  Russia  but  public  opinion 
In  the  free  states  Tha  dlfleultlca  which  He 
In  the  way  of  achievlag  a  rsasonabie  and 
limited  world  federation  can  only  b*  dis- 
solved when  public  opinion  understands  the 
problem  We  must  realise  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  and  no  security  except  under  a  rule 
of  law.  and  we  must  understand  the  present 
defldendee  of  the  United  Nations  and  what 
corrections  are  needed  In  order  to  strengthen 
It  into  a  real  Juridical  order,  and  enable  It  to 
offer  any  hope  of  preventing  war. 

■ZAI.  PaOSLIM  IS  NOT  BOalA'S  VXTO  pown 

Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  veto  power,  so  that  too  many  people  have 
the  feeling  that  If  the  veto  power  were  re- 
moved the  UM  could  function  ae  a  real  gov- 
ernnMntai  organlzatldn. 

If  the  veto  power  were  entirely  removed, 
the  UN  would  stUl  be  nothing  but  a  league, 
a  multilateral  treaty.  That  device  has  been 
tried  time  and  time  again,  from  the  leagues 
of  Greece  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Every 
league  was  set  up  to  prevent  war.  and  every 
one  ended  in  war.  A  league,  for  Its  succeas- 
ful  operation.  Is  dependent  upon  the  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  most  powerful  mem- 
bers, and  any  member  can  back  out  shoot- 
ing at  any  time  it  desires. 

The  United  Nations  baa  no  lawmaking 
power,  and  this  was  the  Inevitable  conaa- 
quaaso  of  the  one-nation  one-vote  repra* 
senutlon  In  tha  Genaral  Assembly.  ThU  Is 
a  distorted  eonoeptkm  of  sovereignty  It 
places  a  prtmlum  upon  poUtloal  subdivuion 
Tha  ao  nations  sotttn  of  tha  lUo  Orande.  with 
a  populaiit)n  of  about  140,000J00.  have  M 
votee,  as  against  1  vote  for  tlM  saase  popu- 
lation in  the  United  lUtas.  Clearly  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  could  not  bs  given  legM* 
tstive  authority  without  an  equitable  rep- 
reeentailon  uf  the  constituent  states.  This 
euutd  not  be  upon  a  mere  basis  uf  pgpnln* 
tioa.  because  under  that  rula  tha  bMfeward 
peoples  ot  the  world  would  sontrol  tha  Isgls- 
laturt.  Bsfore  the  Oeneral  Assembly  could 
be  glvan  legUlatlve  power  there  would  have 
to  he  seme  wetahted  repreeentation.  taking 
into  aaoount  not  only  population  but  tiM 
sooanMo  and  social  and  political  daaolo^ 
It  of  the  reapectlve  nations. 

tha  prseeut  United  Nations  Charter. 
however,  olMiiilng  the  voUng  rules, 
with  elUnteation  of  the  veto,  would 
nothing.  The  UN  is  provided  with  no  power 
to  make,  administer,  and  enforce  laws  bind- 
ing both  on  individuals  and  national  govern- 
ments, ffiifiansmsnt  action  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  aan  only  be  taken  against  an 
entlia  nation,  and  the  armed  forces  for  such 
must  be  furnished  by  constituent 
As  Walter  Llppmann  has  pointed 
but.  thia  presents  the  anomaly  of  asking  the 
people  of  constituent  nations  to  go  cold- 
bloodedly to  war  against  an  aggreesor  nation 
tor  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  war 
Tbe  United  Natk»a  only  rsmarty  for  war  is 
war  Itself. 
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Furthermore,  the  International  Court  of 
Jtwtlee  eatabUshed  by  the  UN  Charter  Is 
a  wholly  Inadequate  Instrument  for  the  Jtidl- 
elal  settlement  at  diapcttee  or  for  the  trial 
of  Individuals  tqltlattag  aggression.  Only 
governments  can  appeal  to  this  court,  and 
they  are  free  to  Ignore  the  decision  of  the 
court  If  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  TTJ  lacks  any  police  force 
of  lu  own.  It  has  to  rely  on  the  willingness 
of  member  nations  to  furnish  the  necessary 
armed  forces.  Under  the  Charter,  each  na- 
tion Is  free  to  Indulge  In  an  armament  race, 
and  the  decision  as  to  whether  such  armed 
forces  will  be  used  to  support  or  oppose  a 
recommendation  of  the  UN  Is  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Individual  nations.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  UN  does  not  have  any  power 
of  Its  own  and  therefore  it  can  offer  no  secu- 
rity to  Its  members.  It  can  only  debate  and 
consider   and   recommend. 

These  deflctendea  make  It  rather  clear  as 
to  what  powsrs  a  world  federation  shoxiid 
have.  There  must  be  a  constitution,  clearly 
stating  and  limiting  the  federation  s  powers. 
There  must  be  a  legislative  body,  with  equi- 
table representation  of  the  members,  with 
power  to  enact  lavra  within  the  constitutional 
limitations  which  shaU  be  binding  not  orUy 
upon  the  constituent  states  but  upon  the 
Individual  citizens.  There  must  be  an  execu- 
tive department  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  laws.  There  must  be  a  Judicial  depart- 
ment, having  Jurisdiction  over  disputes  not 
only  between  nations  but  lietween  citizens  of 
different  nations,  with  authority  to  Interpret 
both  th.  constitution  and  the  laws  enacted 
thereunder.  And  flnaUy.  there  must  be  a 
police  force,  to  which  are  surrendered  all  the 
instruments  Of  mass  destruction,  leaving  to 
the  constituent  states  only  sufficient  armed 
forces  for  Internal  policing. 

This  world  organization  should  be  federal 
in  form  Only  a  federal  government  is  adapt- 
able to  a  great  area  containing  varieties  of 
economic  and  social  and  cultural  conditions. 
I  think  that  federalism,  which  was  first 
implemented  on  any  extended  scale  in  the 
United  States.  Is  one  of  mans  greatest  Inden- 
tions It  contains  two  essential  Ideas.  FU^t, 
there  U  delegated  to  the  federal  government 
exclusive  jurisdiction  only  over  those  matters 
as  to  which  the  component  states  are  power- 
less to  deal  by  themselves  On  the  world 
scene  natlona  are  powerless  by  themselves  to 
deal    with   the  problem   of   the   prevention 

The  second  characteristic  is  that  the  fed- 
•ral  government,  within  Its  limited  juris- 
diction, has  atithorlty  not  only  oyttho  eon- 
itituent  stBtH  but  over  the  individual  clti- 

■ens  of  those  stst**  H  »•  «<>«  «»!S!!«?!Ll2l 
tbs  fsdersl  gbvsrnment  to  |o  to  war  NgMW 
a  constituent  staU  in  order  to  snforsa  its 
laws  It  pan  proesed.  through  cxjurts  and 
marshal*  within  tha  stats,  against  the  indi- 
viduals  who  ars  iTMklng  the  law,  »  «»• 
United  tuik  for  wampls.  our  ^•«>»f*»,*»T: 
ernment  6aS  not  have  to  ask  ths  Btatas  to 
enforce  Its  antitrust  laws,  and  it  does  not 
have  to  go  to  war  against  a  State  If  there  is  • 
failure  to  comply  with  that  request.  It  pro- 
ceed    direct^  sgalnst  the  Individual   law- 

This  pruutpla  of  individual  liability  has 
already  been  raoognized  In  the  Nuermberg 
trials.  Undsr  a  federal  world  government, 
foment  ors  of  aggremtva  war  could  be  tried 
before  instead  of  after  a  devastating  war. 

The  foregoing,  of  course.  Is  a  mere  rudi- 
mentary outline.  In  any  constitutional  con- 
vention to  create  a  world  order  there  would 
have  to  be  hammered  out  by  debate  and  com- 
promise the  basic  Jurisdiction  which  would 
be  given  to  such  an  organization.  It  Is  Idle  at 
this  time  to  try  to  go  into  detaUs.  because 
such  details  would  obscure  the  fundamental 
project. 
nrrrau-vTiONAL  TaiBTTKALS  wothj)  nxed  widkk 

JUaiSDICTIOH  THAW  OtTX  COtJKTS 

\;ndoubtedly,  however,  the  federal  Juris- 
diction would  have  to  go  beyond  the  mere 


prevention  of  war  by  force.  That  would  be 
only  a  police  state.  As  I  pointed  out  before. 
If  decision  of  disputes  by  force  is  to  be  i»w- 
vented.  some  other  method  of  decision  mtiat 
be  provided.  Disputes  have  to  be  disposed  of. 
This  probably  woxild  require  Judicial  tri- 
bunals having  a  wider  Jurisdiction  than  that 
to  which  we  are  accuatomed  In  countries 
with  Anglo-Saxon  legal  traditions. 

I  can  hear  some  legal  critics  say  that  most 
of  the  International  disputes  are  political  In 
nature,  and  that  political  questions  are  not 
Justiciable.  All  that  phrase  means  Is  that 
the  courts  to  which  we  are  accustomed  do 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  pwlitical  disputes. 
These  are  left  to  the  control  of  the  political 
part  of  the  government. 

However,  any  Judicial  tribunal  can  operate 
upon  any  dispute  that  falls  within  its  Juris- 
diction, and  it  probably  would  be  necessary. 
In  a  world  organization,  to  have  tribunals 
with  Jurisdiction  over  political  disputes.  The 
decisions,  however,  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  World.  This 
undoubtedly  would  require  some  Invasion 
of  internal  sovereignty  of  constituent  states, 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  face  that 
issue. 

There  Is  one  bugaboo  that  should  be  dis- 
posed of.  Some  people  fear  that  the  creation 
of  a  world  organization  would  Involve  giving 
It  control  over  Immigration.  I  see  no  such 
necessity.  One  of  the  purposes  of  national 
governments  Is  to  protect  the  cultural,  social, 
and  political  standards  of  their  people,  and 
that  function  and  right  of  nations  must  be 
preserved  else  there  Is  no  hope  for  world 
organization.  These  are  not  matters  i>er- 
tinent  to  the  prevention  of  war. 

UN  a  BEST  VXHICXS  FOS  WOSU)  GOVZaMKXMT 

Weak  as  It  U.  the  UN  must  be  preserved. 
It  Is  the  vehicle  which  oCers  the  best  means 
for  achieving  a  world  organization  with  sufll- 
clent  power  to  enact.  Interpret,  and  enforce 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

Article  109  of  the  UN  Charter  furnishes 
a  method  for  a  review  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Charter. 

It  provides  that  a  general  conference  for 
reviewing  the  Charter  may  be  called  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  There  Is  no 
veto  on  the  calling  of  such  a  conference. 

Article  100  further  provides  that  any  alter- 
ation of  the  Charter  msy  be  recommended  by 
a  two-thirds  vots  of  the  conference.  At  this 
time  thert  is  no  vtto. 

Article  100  then  prevUIss  that  such  rscnm- 
mended  slteratlon  shall  Uk*  effect  whsn  rati* 
fied  in  aoeordsnce  with  their  respective  oon- 
Btitutional  processes  by  two-thirds  of  ths 
members  of  the  United  Natlona,  Including 
all  the  psrmansnt  members  <>f  the  Hecurlty 
Oounell.  In  oth^r  words,  thers  is  no  veto 
powar  until  th»  new  constitution  has  gone 
to  the  oonatltuent  nations  for  ratlAeatlen. 

COWSTtTWOIIAL    rOMVlWTtOH    TACWD    BAMg 

raosLCMs 
Now,  It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  ths 
frameni  of  our  own  United  Statee  Constl- 
tution  were  confronted  with  the  same  limi- 
tation. Tha  Articles  of  Confederation  re- 
quired any  amendment  to  be  raufled  by  all 
of  the  13  States,  and  the  ContlnentaT  Con- 
gress. In  calling  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, lmp<ised  the  same  requirement.  Yet  it 
seemed  obvious  to  our  founding  fathers  that 
those  stringent  conditions  could  not  be  com- 
piled with.  Rhode  Island  did  not  even  send 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  it  seemed 
almost  certain  that  the  great  State  of  New 
York  would  not  ratify.  The  Convention  met 
the  problem  by  Inserting  in  their  proposed 
Constitution  its  own  ratification  provision: 
to  wit.  that  It  should  go  Into  effect  as  to 
ratifying  States  when  0  of  the  13  States  had 
ratified.  The  great  States  of  New  York  and 
Virginia  did  not  ratify  until  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  thus  gone  into  effect.     They 


soon  Joined,  however.    Rhode  Island,  on  the 
other  hand,  stayed  out  for  over  a  year. 

It  has  been  stiggested  by  a  good  many 
people  that  that  iHxx:edure  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  amending  (»'  altering  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Natlona.  This  would  result 
in  two  worlds  Instead  of  one  If  Russia  stayed 
out.  but  at  least  the  Issue  between  the  east 
and  the  west  would  be  clearly  Joined,  and  It 
would  t>e  on  a  single  moral  issue  Instead  of 
the  myriad  sc8^d  Imuea  that  now  confront 
the  world. 

However,  for  the  present,  at  least.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  the  risk  should  be  run 
that  Russia  might  thus  withdraw  from  the 
UN.  General  Marshall  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  first  part  of  May  1047 
to  testify  in  regard  to  a  group  of  Joint  reer>- 
lutlons  urging  the  President  to  take  the  Iril- 
tlative  In  the  calling  of  a  conference  for  re- 
view of  the  UN  Charter  for  the  purpoee  of 
strengthening  It.  General  Marshall  stated 
that  it  was  Imperative  to  try  to  keep  Rxiaala 
In  the  UN  and  thus  preserve  It  as  a  forum  for 
discussion.  He  added  that  In  his  opinion,  if 
the  United  States  Government  attempted  to 
call  such  a  conference  under  article  100  at 
this  time,  not  only  would  Russia  decline  to 
go  along  but  many  of  the  other  nations  out- 
side Russia's  orbit  would  likewise  decline 
because  of  their  fear  of  its  effect  upon  Rija- 
sian  action. 

To  meet  this  situation  some  of  the  world 
federaileu  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee advocated  that  negotiations  be  promptly 
opened  up  with  Ruaaia  on  the  highest  diplo- 
matic levels,  offering  to  proceed  under  article 
100  to  develop  a  world  organlcation  which 
could  offer  real  security  In  place  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle  of  power  politics.  Never  yet  haa 
th2  world  been  told  that  the  United  SUtea 
would  be  willing  to  take  such  high  ground. 

In  reorard  to  this  proposal  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter,  of  the  New  York  bar.  said  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee:  "I  believe  that  tha 
time  haa  come  for  us  to  make  the  great  oflsr 
under  article  100  which  I  have  referred  to. 
Such  an  offer,  far  from  being  taken  amiss  by 
Russia,  should  reasstire  her.  For  us  to  make 
this  '>ffer  now  should  create  a  new  atmos- 
phere in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets."  Mr. 
Flnletter  emphaslaed  that  even  If  there  were 
only  one  chance  In  a  million  that  RuaaU 
would  accept,  we  ought  to  try. 

If  Russia  should  refuss.  It  was  then  sug- 
fsstsd  to  the  House  committee  that  the  free 
nations  should  proceed  under  article  Bl  to 
form  s  rtgionia  inwiilnn  of  a  typs  wWA. 
upon  enUrtenwirt.  oowli  forw  Ma  raal  wwM 
jxirldlcal  order  and  which  would  be  opov  tn 
other  nations  to  Join  as  they  desired.  TMl 
would  leave  ths  UH  stllJ  in  skUtenes  ss  a 
general  forum 

MIKO  or  A  rUNaAMINTAL  NUCT  IM  OVI 
MUeT 

It  U  IwiiH  notavorthy,  although  ths  fact 


was-pfotlf  «oU  ifBerad  by  the  newspapers, 
that  ths  lous*  Foreign  Affsirs  Commlttas 
acted  upon  ths  forsgoing  suggestions  to  tha 
sstant  that  It  rtported  out  a  bill.  M.  R.  Iioa, 
containing  ths  following  languags: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
gtntfg  •  •  ■  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  by  •  •  •  inlllstlng  consulta- 
tions with  other  members  concerning  tbe 
need  for  and  poaslblUty  of  so  amending  tha 
Charter  as  to  enable  the  United  Matkms  mora 
effectively  to  prohibit  and  pra^ant  agp^sslon 
or  other  breaches  of  the  peace  " 

This  Is  the  first  ofllcUl  recognition  by  any 
branch  of  the  Government  that  It  should  be 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  m  strengthening  the  UN  to  give  It 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  war. 

In  the  present  session  of  Congess  01  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Including  representatives 
of  both  parties  and  a  majority  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  have  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
64)   which  states  that — 


I 
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'  "It  to  the  aetim  at  tb»  OiiiftinH  tlM«  It 
■hould  b«  ft  randftmnitftl  objectt'v*  of  tbm 
terdCB  pottejU  Um  vmxmA  8t*t««  to  ■npport 
S»d  ■ma«llHB  «k»  VBltcd  Nfttlotia  and  to 
■Mk  its  devvlopaMBt  tato  •  world  federation 
open  to  all  MtlMM  wtth  datead  and  limited 
■oven  adiyti  to  praaarva  paaw  and  pca- 
wnt  luiilnB  XSmMth  tba  ■■■ulwii  t.  in- 
terpratatloB.  and  aafonaBwnt  of  world  law  - 
la  a  atataaMBt  of  fwndainantal  polMry 
acrlpa  away  ttoa  tw:tteail  qtMalkma  of 
and  ham  <whaUiar  by  twnattm  ««  tt» 
fattfitw  ClMtftar  wadar  Mrttrt*  M*  or 

a  rnksntl  arproMll  vMMr  atUcla 

il  or  U,  or  otberwu«)   aad  1a^  tfoam  a 
ital  objacttve  for  our  foralffB  poltey. 
I  our  ffatioa  baa  adop»ad  for 
•^Kltva  It  u  tod  awly  U> 

•  ilHlUHiil  objaettva  la  adopt  ad  tlM  uwittcal 
qneatiorM  wtll  be  aaavdMd  BMra  quickly  and 
mmilj  t&an  wt  antlalpaf 

ae  tar  our  Oovarsaaent  ba«  oaarad  to  tb« 
aotbtnf  but  a  conunuattoo  of   tlia 
out-worn    dcTteaa    at    taafuaa. 
itlea  and   tjupwiaaiance  of   power      Al- 
though   we    bare   pNtMtcd    that    we    want 
peace,  we  have  espraaaad  do  willltMrncaa  to 
follow   the   only    raod   wblch    can    lead    to 
peace  and  aeeurtty.     If   the   Cnlted  Statca 
MUKMtnced   to    the   world    that    Ita 
objective  In  Inumat  tonal  af- 
fain    to    tlM   allmmation    of    tntem^o— I 
anarchy  and  tba  achievement  of  wovM  Mnr 
and   order,   the  whole  world   would  ba  ts- 
apintcd.    and    I    believe    world    federation, 
limited  to  the  prevention  of  war.  would  be 
•thieved  much  more  quickly  than  we  think. 
I  >    It  to  flttlnf  and  approprUU  that  our  Con- 
ffreaa  should  take  the  lead  In  thto  matter. 
It  to  inevitable  that  the  government  of  a 
AHMOcracy  such  aa  oura  can  have  do  etratpvy. 
no   fundamental    ob)eetlvea   In    tu    foreign 
poiley  ualaaa  tboae  objecttvca  are  determined 
and  iMiiwaaaerl  upon  It  by  public  opinion. 
In  a  daoaocracy  such  aa  oura  the  reapooal- 
blllty  for  fiidiliiiiiOl  florelKB  policy  reata 
aquaraly  vpoa  tte  PMp**'  ""^  ^*^*  apokea- 
men  ai  the  peopla  are  their  elected  repre- 
eentatteaa  ta  Congreaa.     The  executive  de« 
partSMnt  at  our  Oovernment  needs  the  as- 
7erad  In  the  propoeed  concurrent 

If  It   to  to   have   the  confidence 

the  courage  to  stop  opposing  world  fed- 
eration and  to  take  lu  accompUalMaant  aa 
the  fundamental  objective  of  our  foreign 
poacy 

I  feel  that   there   to  a  special  obligation 
the  members  of  the  legal  profeaalon  to 
Um  laad  In  every  possible  way  In  the 
edueatloa  at  public  optnlou.     In  every  pub- 
lic erlato  of  Uw  p^  iqwn  thto  subject  our 
lawyara  hava  been  leaders  of  public  thought 
and  action,  and  they  must  once  again  aa- 
t|—  thftt  great  obligation  today.     No  other 
grotxp  of  people  understands  so  well  as  the 
lawyers  that  peace  and  security  can  only  be 
UKougb  law  and  order,  that  there 
fe«  BO  paaoa  or  security  without  juatice. 
ttat  there  can  be  no  Jxistlce  without 
govertiment.     It    to    the   obligation    of    the 
Uwyera  to  preach  that  doctrine  constantly. 


Comctioas 


tbe  Equitable  Life 
the  United  States: 


ce  Society  of 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLIR 

or  WTW  ToaK 

n  TUB  BOC8B  OP  AIPRKMTATTVIS 

Mondaw.  August  22.  1949 

Mr.  CELLSR.  Mr  SpMkcr.  under 
Imiv*  grmnted  to  extend  mj  remark^i  In 
Uw  RacoBB.  X  include  the  following  letter 
frtun  Tbomad  L  ParklnAOO.  president  of 


KqoRaiLa  Lira  AaatnuHCx 
Bucutt  or  THB  Unrrso  Stat**. 

JVew  York.  AuQuat  2*.  194». 
The  Honorabla  BMawtm.  CvLua. 

CAatnfMm  •/  the  Jvdicvxry  Committet. 

Haute   0/   Jtepraaaafilaaa,   Was/img- 

toit.  D.  C. 

ITr  DaAa  Joscs:  Whan  I  dlaagraa  with  you. 

I  always  like  tiM  fact  and  tba  raaaon  to  be 

plain.    I  stappoaa  that  our  different  points  of 

view  may  sometimes  result  from  our  resiiec- 

tlve  poeltlooe     Thto  time  I  am  emphasizing 

aoBMthlnf  which  may  aaam  to  you  to  be 

unimportant,    but    tha   fact   la   thto     In    a 

sutement  on  June  30  laat.  you  Mid  "The 

Continental    Can    Co.    borrowed   130.000.000 

fr<  m  the  Equitable,  tbe  Mutual,  and  a  Ca- 

nftiltnn  company."     The  fact  to  we  did  not 

parttdpate    in    that   loan    and   Continental 

Can  did  not  and  has  not  borrowed  anything 

from    tha    ■qultabto       A    taw    days    Uter, 

arouaad  to  reply.  I  made  a  publla  ataiamant 

to  tha  eOact  tnat  tha  Iquiuble  bad  ao(  par- 

tldpated  in  that  Ccatluental  loan. 

Now  comes  the  CoMcaxaaiOMAL  fUcoaa  of 
June  27  wherein  you  have  repeated  your 
■tatcment  of  June  30  and  again  cUta  that 
Continental  Can  borrowed  from  tha  Iqulta- 
bla.  Tou  may  have  thotigbt  that  I  was  too 
critical  when  I  urmad  your  original  stau- 
aant  "InaccuraU  and  irraaponalble"  but 
now.  really.  Judge,  since  It  doaa  make  a  dif- 
ference to  us.  won't  you  refrain  from  further 
sutement  to  the  effect  that  the  Equitable 
participated  In  that  loan,  and  Isn't  it  poaal- 
bla  that  you  could  correct  the  Coi  ' 
RacoBS*  I'd  apprectou  it 
Otherwise,  with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

TwoMaa  I.  P*axiM80M. 


Hew  We  Got  Our  Dollar  Facts  Every 
Schooibay  Shoald  JLmow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COWPTON  I.  WHITE 


or  UMHO 
IN  THE  HOC8B  OP  aXP 


'ATIVBB 


ThuTsdat.  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  WHIT*  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  nothing  more  important  and 
Interesting  than  the  history  of  money. 
The  reference  to  the  origin  of  our  dollar 
inserted  here  is  taken  from  an  illuminat- 
ing article  by  the  eminent  mining  engi- 
neer. John  Hayes  Hammond,  appearing 
In  the  October  1930  issue  of  the  Nation's 
BustncM. 

The  turly  history  of  money  is  taken 
from  an  exhaustive  treatise  by  the  Hon- 
orable J.  K.  Upton.  First  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  tluree 
administrations. 

The  reettal  of  the  Nation's  first  money 
law  Is  taken  from  the  historical  speech 
delivered  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  Senator  F.  M.  Cockrell,  on 
October  9.  1893. 

The  section  of  the  law  establishing 
the  value  of  the  dollar  la  taken  from  the 
United  States  Code,  section  314. 

The  name  "dollar"  to  due  to  the  Influence 
Of  sUver  Back  In  the  Dark  Agee  which,  by 
the  way.  were  dark  largely  becauae  there  was 
no  medium  ot  eschanca  that  would  permit 
development,  a  landhcMW  In  Bohemia 
found  a  ailver  mine.     Be  realised  that  the 


need  of  the  tlmee  was  a  clrculatlnjf  medium 
so  he  made  his  silver  Into  coin  The  valley 
where  he  lived  was  known  as  St.  Joachim's 
Dale  After  It  he  named  tali  ooin.  aomewbat 
awkwardly,  a  Joachimlhalrr.  Paaalng  (in 
to  Germany  thto  name  was  shortened  to 
thaler,  whleta  in  the  Low  Countries  became 
a  daler  and  eroaatng  to  Krfrland.  a  dollar. 
Bngland  ealTed  a  piece  of  eltrht  a  dollar  and 
so  we  got  both  the  coin  snd  the  term 

— John  Mayea  Hammond. 

The  early  settlers  of  thto  country,  coming 
from  ■■gliieil  were  aeeuMoaaed  to  reckon 
valuaa  la  po«ada.  shlUlnga,  and  peace,  and 
to  use  the  shillings  of  that  counuy  as  current 
money.  These  pieces  have  a  btotory  worthy 
to  be  related.  WlllUm  I,  the  Norman  King, 
placed  in  the  tower  a  bar  of  silver  eleven- 
twelfths  fine,  containing  three- fourths  of  an 
ounee  trof  laore  than  the  troy  pound  of 
ft.ieo  gralaa.  and  deelared  it  to  be  the  stand- 
ard, both  at  walgbu  and  values,  for  hla 
newly  acquired  realm.  Aa  a  standard  of 
value,  thto  tower  pound  was  divided  Into 
M0  parte,  each  part  to  be  known  aa  a  penny, 
aad  far  many  years  only  penmes  were  coined; 
but  as  trade  Increased,  out  9t  tha  pound 
were  corned  20  pieces  known  as  shlllinga, 
saeh  nscasssrUy  containing  12  pence.  As  a 
standard  of  weight,  tha  same  pound  was  also 
divided  into  340  parts,  each  part  to  be  known 
aa  a  pennyweiglit.  belag  at  the  same  weight 
as  a  penny,  but  tor  aoaae  raaaon  the  relation 
of  weight  snd  value  waa  then  abandoned 
and  the  pound  was  divided  Into  13  parts, 
to  be  known  as  ounces,  each  part,  of  course, 
eontalnlng  20  pennywelgbta. 

IMb  ingenious  and  adatfrable  combination 
of  two  standarda  waa  not  permitted  to  con- 
tinue long,  for  Bdward  III.  Anding  bto  crown 
debta  preeslng.  directed  that  22  aMMifa  fee 
coined  from  a  pound  Instesd  of  90,  end  fey 
■aklng  the  new  pieces  a  legal  tender  for 
the  same  purpoee  as  thoee  previously  iseued 
he  cheated  hto  creditors  out  of  2  shillings 
on  every  pound  of  debt,  as  the  new  pieces 
had  no  value  in  the  market  except  what 
their  weight  for  bullion  gave  them. 

OBBasxHO  THs  womsn 

The  succeaaors  of  thto  monarcli  rapcatadly 
worked  thto  silent  and  sleek  scheme  for  re- 
plvntT>""g  their  depleted  coffers  at  the  es- 
paaaa  of  their  debtors,  until  Queen  ElJca- 
beth.  by  royal  proclaauttlon.  declared  that 
out  of  the  troy  pooDd.  which  Henry  VIII 
bad  substituted  for  the  tower  pound,  there 
should  be  coined  62  of  these  pieces.  By  thto 
time  the  shilling  contained  only  about  one- 
third  of  Its  original  amount  of  silver,  and 
even  the  dunderheaded  Kngltohmen  began 
to  see  there  was  cheating  somewhere  around 
the  board,  and  that  royalty  alone  was  win- 
ning the  stakes.  So  a  great  clamor  waa 
r  a  toed,  and  since  then  no  debasement  of  the 
fuU  legal-Under  coins  has  taken  place  Ln 
merrto  Bngland. 

The  eulontou,  who  brought  these  pieces 
with  tfeaM  to  thto  country,  were  doubtlesa 
familiar  vttll  thto  proceaa  of  debasing  coins 
and  the  gain  that  would  come  therefrom  to 
the  State,  (or  as  early  as  1652  the  Uasaa- 
chusetta  Colony  set  up  a  mint  and  com- 
memced  the  eotnage  of  shilling  piaeaa 
aeewadly  omtateJag  but  lO  pence  worth  of 
sliver  The  mlntmaster.  however,  took  15 
pence  out  of  every  20  shillings  coined,  and 
then  the  KngUsh  mint  declared  the  sliver 
In  tha  oolna  waa  not  of  an  even  weight  or 
flnanaaa.  and  so  the  plecee  circulated  at  25- 
pareaat  dleMUat.  though,  being  a  legal  tender 
at  thalr  toee  vahia.  they  were  worth  par  in 
pafaatnt  of  debt.  Tbaaa  shllUngs,  however, 
haranse  the  standard  by  which  valuaa  were 
reckoned  from  tiiat  time  on.  though  but 
few  were  coined,  and  thoae  were  hoarded  or 
shipped  aitroad.  notwithstanding  such  ship- 
ment was  forbidden  by  severe  penalties,  fir 
there  existed  In  the  Colonies  a  cheap*'"  way 
of  paying  debu  than  that  afforded  even  by 
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debased  coins.  Clamshells,  cattle,  corn,  and 
beaver  had  been  made  legal  tender,  and  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  no  two  cur- 
rencies of  unequal  value  would  circulate 
together — the  poorer  driving  out  the  better — 
was  the  secret  of  the  deportation  of  the 
coin.  To  protect  the  treasury  against  the 
operations  of  thto  law.  In  1658  It  was  ordered 
that  taxes  should  not  be  paid  In  "lank  cat- 
tle." Of  clamshells,  also,  It  was  found  that 
only  the  broken  and  lusterless  ones  remained 
in  circulation — the  poorer  currency  driving 
out  the  better,  whether  of  cattle  or  of  clam- 
shells. 

THX    arANISH    FILLAl    sn.VXX    OOLLAX 

At   thto   opportune   moment   the   Spanish 
■Ular  sliver  dollar,  brought  to  thto  country 
melaly   by   buccaneers,   began    to   circulate 
throughout  the  Colonies,  with  Its  pieces  of 
eight,  or  reato.     Thto  dollar  was  a  stranger 
In  a  strange  land,  and  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend  It   to  favor  except  that   It   bore   the 
device  of  a  nation  whose  commercial  Integrity 
had  never  baen  questioned.     But  the  colo- 
nuu  reckoned  In  shillings  and  pence,  and 
the   relation   In   value  between   the  strange 
piece  and  a  shilling  must  necessarily  be  fixed 
in  some  way.    The  English  Mint  declared  the 
piece  conulned  4  shillings  and  6  pence  of 
sterling  silver,  and  this  became  the  estab- 
Itohed  rate  In  South  Carolina,  but  the  Btes- 
sachusetts   Colony   declared   It   contained   6 
shUlings.  and  of  the  shillings  of  that  colony 
thto  was  about  right.     Virginia  adopted  the 
same  rating.     New  York  declared  that  the 
piece    conUlned    8    shUllngs.    though    that 
colony   never  had   a   shilling   piece    of   any 
kind,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  was  there 
one    of   that    value.     Pennsylvania,    for    no 
leaaon  stated,  said  it  contained  7  shlUlnga 
and   6    pence:    Maryland    adopted    the    rat- 
ing  of   New   York.     Thus   In    New   England 
and  Virginia  the  real  became  a  9  pence.  In 
New  York  and  Maryland  a  shilling,  and  In 
Pennsylvania    It    was    called    11    pence,    or 
levy;  and  by  these  names  It  was  known  for 
nearly    two    centuries.      The    dollar    having 
taken  the  place  of  the  pound  In  reckonings, 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  was  subdivided  Into 
shillings  and  pence  for  purposes  of  accounts, 
those  being  the  lower  denominations  In  use. 
and  accordingly  In  Virginia  and  New  England 
accounts  were  kept  frequently  in  dollars  and 
seventy-seconds;  In  New  York  and  Maryland 
In  dollars  and  nlnety-slxtlis;  In  Pennsylvania 
In   dollars   and   ninetieths,    as    seen    In   the 
Treasury  books  of  the  Confederation;  while  In 
South   Carolina   they   were   kept    in   dollars 
and  fifty-fourths,  for  In  every  case  a  shilling 
stUl    contained    12    pence,    and    these    frac- 
tional divisions  of  the  dollar  represented  the 
number  of  pence  the  several  colonies  alleged 
thto  piece  contained. 

DIVKBSX  VALUATION  OF  THX  SHELLINO 

The  accoimu  of  Washington,  as  he  traveled 
from  Mount  Vernon  to  Boston,  filed  in  the 
Treastiry.  show  the  changes  rendered  neces- 
sary in  the  reckonings  as  he  paased  through 
the  several  States,  sometimes  the  local  pound, 
sometimes  the  doUar.  being  the  unit,  but  Ui 
the  end  the  distinguished  traveler  reduced 
the  currendea  to  one  standard  and  deter- 
mined how  much  waa  due  him  In  Spanish 
dollars  and  reals,  a  feat  In  computation  for 
which  the  Father  of  hto  Country  has  never 
received  due  credit. 

Of  course,  these  diverse  valuations  of  the 
shilling  gave  to  the  pounds  corresponding 
variations  In  values,  and  as  trade  was 
mainly  with  the  mother  counuy.  exchanges 
were  conducted  with  endless  confusions  In 
the  reckonings.  Had  the  colontots  kept  the 
pound  sterling  for  their  unit,  used  the  Eng- 
lish T*'"""!"  and  pence  for  theu"  coins,  as 
they  were  accustomed,  all  these  complica- 
tions would  have  been  avoided.  But  con- 
tracts were  out  calling  for  shillings,  and  the 
finding  of  more  shillings  in  a  dollar  by  law 
than  extoted  in  fact  defrauded  the  creditor 


ta  that  extent  of  hto  Just  dues,  the  result  If 
not  the  purpose  of  the  legal-tender  quality 
given  these  coins,  whose  extotence  even  waa 
to  a  certain  extent  fictitious.     The  use  of 
silver  aa  a  circulating  medium  was,  however, 
soon  abandoned  for  paper  issues. 
PAPxs  Mowrr 
The  Masaachusetts  Colony  was  the  first  to 
issue  paper  money.     In  1690.  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  her  soldiers  who  had  been  on  an 
exi>edltlon  to  Canada  and  came  back  with- 
out booty.  7.000  pounds  were  Issued,  but  be- 
ing made  receivable  In  payment  of  taxes,  did 
not   suffer   great   depreciation,   though,    ac- 
cording to  Sumner,  the  soldiers  dtopoaed  of  it 
at  33  percent  discount.    Other  limited  Issues 
followed  In  anticipation  of  taxes,  but  in  1709. 
to  pay  for  another  expedition  against  Can- 
ada, 50.000  pounds  were  Issued.    Other  Colo- 
nies Joined  m  the  expedition  and  all  lssu((d 
paper  to  pay  expenses.    The  issues  were  matto 
a  legal   tender   and   the   acceptance   of   the 
notes  enforced  from  time  to  time  by  strin- 
gent    enactments.       Notwithstanding     this, 
they  continued  to  depreciate     Industries  at 
first  stimulated  lagged,  and  a  great  demand 
arising  for  additional  Issues  to  make  business 
brisk,  the  colonial  governments  or  their  char- 
tered banks  Issued  bills  upon  almost  any  pre- 
text— as  In  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island, 
upon    real-estate    mortgages,    family    sliver, 
and  other  securities.    In  the  latter  State  In- 
terest was  made  payable  In  flax  and  hemp, 
to  encourage  those  industries,  but  very  few 
of  Its  loans  were  ever  paid,  and  the  titles  to 
lands  fell  into  inextricable  confusion.     New 
loans  were  issued  by  the  Colonies  with  which 
to  pay  off  the  old  ones,  until  the  issues  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  were  depreciated 
to  11  for  1.  at  which  rate  the  notes  were  re- 
deemed.    The  notes  of  other  Colonies  were 
also  retired  upon  various  scales  until  1751, 
when  Parliament  prohibited.  In  most  of  the 
Colonies,    the  further   Issue  of   legal -tender 
notes.    The  depreciated  bills  out  of  the  way, 
silver    returned,    and    even    some    gold    ap- 
peared   In    circulation,   also   brought   In    by 
buccaneers. 

BIMETALLISM 

The  colonists  tried  a  great  many  commodi- 
ties for  a  standard  of  value,  but  only  twice 
did  they  undertake  to  have  two  standards  In 
circulation  at  once,  their  values  to  be  kept 
equal  by  the  force  of  law. 

Exploring  parties  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  found  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
a  parUally  civilized  commvmlty  of  Indians. 
Some  of  thoee  living  along  the  shores  were 
engaged  In  poltohlng  the  shells  of  the  clam 
and  of  the  p>erlwlnkle.  which  they  traded 
off  for  ornaments  at  a  pretty  well-estab- 
lished rate.  The  shells  were  called  Peag.  and 
they  served  every  purpose  of  money  among 
the  simple  natives.  One  black  shell  was 
about  equal  to  two  white  ones,  but  In  the 
absence  of  any  law  fixing  a  parity  of  value 
both  shells  circulated,  each  for  what  It  was 
wcM-th.  the  white  at  about  six.  the  black 
about  three  for  a  penny.  The  colonists,  how- 
ever, made  Peag  a  legal  tender  for  12  pence, 
and  immediately  their  deterioration  com- 
menced— lusterless  and  half  poltohed  shells 
being  as  good  as  any  in  payment  of  debt. 
Again  the  law  came  to  Its  rescue,  and.  In 
1648,  provided  that  only  such  Peag  as  was 
tinbroken  and  of  good  color  should  pass  aa 
monev.  A  little  later  it  provided  that  Peag 
should  be  a  legal  tender  for  40  shillings, 
the  white  at  eight,  the  black  at  six  for  a 
penny.  Peag  was  now  not  only  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  debt  in  a  modest  way,  but  a 
fixed  relaUon  was  established  between  the 
value  of  the  white  and  the  black  shells.  Tha 
law  did  all  It  could  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  these  shells,  but  Peag  was  perverse,  and 
Just  as  great  reaulta  were  expected  from  It, 
It  wholly  dlaappaared  from  circulation,  hav- 
ing become  so  utterly  worthless  nobody 
would  accept  It. 


THX    KXPXBIMKNT    OF    17  SI 

The  next  colonial  experiment  of  the  kind 
was  In  1762.  The  gold  which  followed  In  the 
channels  of  the  depreciated  paper,  as  above 
mentioned,  circulated  at  Its  own  value  and 
was  very  useful,  but  It  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  with  the  declared  purpose  to  facUl- 
tate  trade,  this  court.  In  that  year,  made  gold 
a  legal  tender  at  2<^  pence  sliver  per  grain. 
At  thto  rating  gold  was  the  cheaper  metal 
for  paying  debts,  and.  In  conformity  with  tha 
Gresham  law,  silver  promptly  dlaappaarad 
from  circulation,  leaving  gold  to  circulate 
alone.  T^e  colontota  were  surprised  at  tha 
result  and  were  at  a  loas  to  know  what 
caused  It.  but  ailver  would  not  return  to 
aasoclau  with  gold  on  the  terms  fixed  by 
law,  and  tha  colontou  had  to  get  along  aa 
best  they  could  for  a  few  years,  whan  the 
necessities  of  war  brought  about  other  forma 
of  currency. 

In  September  1774  the  first  Congraas  of 
the  Colonies  aasembled  in  Philadelphia  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  redreaa  of  grievances,  not 
a  separation  from  the  mother  country.  It 
was  composed  of  delegates  from  every  colony, 
and  had  no  clearly  defined  powers.  The  con- 
filct  at  Lexington.  In  April  1775,  while  thto 
Congress  was  holding  lu  second  session,  dis- 
pelled all  hopes  of  a  pacific  settlement  of 
the  dlfflcultles.  and  preparations  for  war 
were  promptly  begun.  To  meet  expenaaa 
money  was  neceaaary,  but  thto  body  had  no 
power  to  levy  a  tax.  The  members,  however, 
were  accustomed  to  the  issue  of  bilto  aa  a 
substitute  for  money,  and  to  such  issue  they 
naturally  turned.  On  the  10th  of  May  1775, 
an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  issue  of 
♦3.000.000  on  the  faith  of  the  Continent,  by 
which  the  bills  became  known  as  Continental 
money.     They  were  In  form  as  follows: 

"coNTorajfTAL  cuaaaacT 

"No. Dollars. 

"Thto   bill   entitles   the   bearer   to  receive 

Spantoh    milled    dollars,    or    the 

value  thereof  In  gold  or  silver,  according  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  lOth  day  of  May  A.  D.  1776." 

Nothing  appears  on  the  face  of  the  bill  as 
to  its  redemption,  but  the  law  imposed  upon 
the  several  colonies  the  duty  to  redeem  the 
Issue  with|^  3  years,  at  a  stated  amount  for 
each,  based  upon  their  population.  Thto  was 
probably  as  far  as  thto  Congress  had  power 
to  go,  but  the  several  colonies.  Instead  of 
levying  a  tax  to  meet  the  redemption  of  the 
notes,  set  up  their  own  printing  presses  and 
entered  Into  competition  with  each  other 
and  Congress  in  the  issue  of  additional  notes 
of  their  own.  Within  a  year  Congress,  hav- 
ing Issued  $9,000,000  of  Its  notes,  and  their 
value  depreciating,  took  prompt  and  harah 
meastires  to  force  their  circulation  and  main- 
tain their  value,  Imposing  severe  penaltlea 
upon  anyone  refusing  to  accept  them  at  par 
In  exchange  for  commodities. 

"JfOT  WO«TH  A  COirmfXHTAL'* 

In  1777  the  Colonies,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  Congress,  stopped  their  issues,  but  not 
until  they  had  put  into  circulation  about 
•210.000.000.  The  exact  amount  was  never 
known,  the  issue  having  been  so  hurried  that 
no  count  of  it  was  made.  How  far  they  ever 
went  in  contracting  or  redeeming  their  to- 
sue  It  to  impossible  to  discover.  Of  the  Con- 
tinental Issues  the  limit  of  $200,000,000  was 
reached  in  1770,  of  which  $65,500,000  were 
Issued  the  year  previous.  Thto  was  the  good- 
sized  straw  which  broke  the  back  of  the  pa- 
tient camel.  The  next  year  the  notes  were 
worth  only  2  cents  on  the  dollar,  practically 
disappearing  from  circulation.  In  Phila- 
delphia they  were  then  used  for  wallpaper, 
and  a  dog  covered  with  tar,  stuck  full  of  the 
blito.  was  chaaed  through  the  straeta  amid 
the  Jeers  of  the  crowd.  The  utter  lack  of 
value  in  these  notes  gave  rise  to  the  exprea- 
Blon.  "Not  worth  a  continental." 
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For  tlM  rvlMSM  po!tc7  punued.  th«  local 
eotonl»l  tBWBHwnu  aloo«  ««r«  raapoBil- 
bte.  To  MMaft  tlM  Mqwaan  of  tb«  war  they 
would  neltlMr  1«tt  •  tas  UtenaclTW  nor  au> 
Uiortat  their  Joogrwa  to  do  to.  Tbat  in 
tlM  btUs  wcr*  rvpiKlUtad  doM  no* 
that  mc  war  to  tliat  tstent  ooat  tba 
nottking.  Tta*  amount  of  ibm  de- 
ta  only  a  form  of  a  tax  paid  by 
IB  proportion  to  th«  amount  of 
I  tm  bald  it.  thus 


rho 


^_  ttao  batuaa.  and  upon  their 
«IM  patnoUe  and  tha  balpleaa.  the 
of  tha  war.  laavtn«  to  tha  Tortaa.  and  those 
vtoo  atafad  at  hone.  cnmporattTe  exempUon 
fill  Kb  umiIi  m  But  the  forced  lasoe  of 
■uch  laffal-tander  bUla  worked  more  than 
pecuniary  hardahlp  8aya  a  jwomlnant 
wrttar  of  the  period  "We  bava  Buffered  more 
troai  thte  cauae  Ipaper  BMXBayt  than  from 
any  other  cauae  or  calamity.     It  haa  killed 

■ad    corrupted     the 
at  oar  aonntry  more,  and 
data*  mora  laJuMtea  than  even  the  arma  and 
artlflcaa  d  <Mr  flaaaBy." 

Jl    J.  K.   Upton.  Firat  Asstttmnt 
tarrefary  of  ttie  Treaxary. 

Conijresa.  by  an  act  MtaMMUag  •  mint 
and  regulating  the  eotna  ot  tlM  United 
Statea.  appro-»ed  April  7.  1792.  exercised  tta 
eonatttutlosal  power  by  catabllahlng  a  mint 
and  authorMiV  tha  cotnage  of  gold,  silver, 
and  coppOT  colBa.  and  placed  gold  and  stiver 
upon  a  porfMt  tfoallty.  and  pva  to  aach 
unlimited  cotnage,  and  to  tba  eniBB  of  ••eh 
full  legal  tender  In  all  payoMBti.  tba  gold 
colBa  to  be  eagles,  half  eagles  and  quarter 
•aglaa  of  the  declared  value  of  10.  5  and 
g«4  deOara,  raapectlvely,  11  parts  pure  gold 
to  1  of  alloy,  and  the  silver  coin  to  be  dol- 
lars  or   unts — half   dollars,   quarter   dollars. 

and  half  dimes — and  made  them  all  a 

lagal  tender  in  payment  of  any  and  all 

Tha  walght  of  tba  gold  in  $1.  If  coined, 
would  have  been  27  grains  standard  and 
a«.7S  pure,  and  the  weight  of  the  silver  in 
tha  dollar  or  unit  was  416  gralrn  standard 
and  371 'i  grains  pure  and  the  value  of  thla 
allver  dollar  was  to  be  that  of  the  Spanish- 
milled  dollar  as  then  current 

Senator  F.  M  Cockrtll. 

Section  314.  Standard  unit  of  value:   The 
4eUar  i-~iTl-*'"g  of  ifi  8  grains  of  gold  nine- 
tMitta  ■■•  abaU  be  the  standard  unit  of 
and    all   forms   of   money   larwiart    or 
by  the  United  btates  shall  ba  matn- 
«e  a  parity  uf  value  with  thia  stand- 
It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Traasxiry  to  malntalB  mmh  partty. 
— UnttM  8t*t«9  Coda. 


Wc  Mast  Aia  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


m  THX  SBltATI  or  IW  UMllLt  STATV 

Wedneadaw.  September  7  (UvistatiM  4aif 
of  Saturday.  Sevtember  J),  1949 

ICr.  HX71CPHRKT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanixnoiis  coaaent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowniigiiown 
Racotm  a  siatMMOt  by  me  on  the  current 
AncIo-iliBCiicaa  Conference,  ax  well  as 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
omlst  of  August  IS.  1949.  This 
la  pubiiahad  in  London.  England. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

ws  Mxrar  au>  sarrAiic 
(Hataaii  nt  of  Senator  Rnaarr  B.  BuisvBarr 
am  Aaglo- American  economic  dlKaMlona) 
Today  repreaentatlvea  of  the  UBttod  Statce. 
■Dglaad.  and  Canada  meet  in  tha  moat  Im- 
portant international  conference  held  here 
in  Waahlagliai  atnce  the  end  of  the  war. 
Oraat  BrUatD.  aar  valuable,  friendly  ally.  U 
facing  a  Mvere  nnanclal  crlals.  Unless  the 
United  States  expresses  Itself  this  week,  and 
sets  about  materially  to  help  solve  thU  crisis 
with  the  British,  totalitarianism  will  have 
won  an  important  victory.  The  cause  of 
fracdom  and  of  liberty  demands  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  BriUin  U  our 
one  and  only  powerfiil  ally.  An  Insolvent 
and  impoverlslied  Britain  will  be  a  llabUlty 
A  solvent,  productive  Britain  can  act  as  our 
outer  fortress.  A  break -down  In  Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations  at  thia  Um«  would  be  a  vic- 
tory for  Joe  aialin  second  only  to  the  con- 
quering of  ail  a<  wastem  Europe.  Those  in 
America  who  ara  today  sniping  and  destruc- 
tively criticizing  Britain  and  her  p<^)Uclaa 
are  actually  performing  a  service  lor  inter- 
national communism  and  are.  for  all  prac- 
tical purooees.  fellow  travelers. 

This  u  no  time  (or  irresponsible,  partisan 
ptritVi^  attacks.  Baeent  statamenu  by 
spokaanen  for  tha  Bapublican  Party  in  the 
United  States  SensU  Indicate  a  blind  doc- 
trinaire obadlance  to  slogans  and  economic 
prejudices  rather  than  a  mature,  realistic 
understanding  of  what  we  mean  by  democ- 
racy. We  have  no  right  to  Impoee  our  eco- 
nomic views  or  our  ecoaoaUc  syatem  on  our 
friends.  Tha  British  Chuaiiimint  la  a  duly 
elected  ooa  raaponslbie  to  lu  own  cltiaens. 
It  IS  a  damnrratie  one  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  praaarvatloa  of  civil  liberties  and  to 
the  I  naiitnn  of  the  majority  will. 

The  c»Mb»  In  Eiirupa.  and  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  la  ao(  atwian  the  National 
Association  of  ItanufWlUiais  and  ttie  Social- 
ist Party  The  choice  Is  between  a  continent 
dominated  and  ruled  by  ruthless  communism 
or  a  western  Europe  striving  to  maintain  the 
fundamentals  of  political  democracy  while  It 
redirects  and  redefines  Its  •mmmmic  system  to 
fit  us  own  pattern 

Criticism  of  the  British  Labor  Government 
and  Its  domestic  economic  pollalH  Is  not 
only  irrelevant,  but  it  Is  Intcmationally 
haaardoua.  An  eminent  British  conservative 
critic  of  tile  British  Labor  Govenuaant  has 
Btatsd  cstegorteaUy  that  "Brttata'a  praaant 
dllBcultias  are  not  due  to  anytatag  that  can 
properly  be  called  soclaltam:  they  ara  not  due, 
save  m  a  minor  degree,  to  poilclee  of  the 
labor  government  •  •  •  and  to  make 
the  preeent  crtals  the  excuse  for  an  antt- 
aoctallatic  campaign  will  binder  rather  than 
help  toward  Its  solution."  This  statement 
mmm  tram  a  recent  lastM  of  the  leonomist,  a 
mponsible.  respected  eanaerratlva  Journal 
of  econumic  opinion. 

The  severity  of  the  British  crisis  Is  similar 
In  pattern,  to  the  economic  crises  facing 
other  European  countrtas.  In  a  nutshell.  It 
la  this:  She  aeadi  to  laaport  more  than  ahe 
can  now  eaport.  We  want  to  export  more 
than  wa  ara  willing  to  import.  Britain  hae 
only  two  ways  of  getting  dollar* — either  by 
exporting  her  goods  to  the  dollar  area,  or  by 
obtaining  doUara  In  subaldlea,  granu.  or 
loama  from  tha  dollar  area.  The  question  la 
what  are  we  willing  to  do  about  it. 

I  know  that  thoaa  who  do  tba  aafotlaUng 
tor  the  United  Statea  Goeenuaaat  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  further  American 
•aalatacoe  in  this  crlaia.  Ber  economic  dUB- 
eultlea,  if  left  unchecked.  wUI  be  but  a  fore- 
runner of  a  muea  more  severe  economic  col- 
lapse in  tba  north  AtlaaUc  area.    T^.:i.  by 


the  way.  la  the  aama  area  that  we  have  bound 
ourselvee  to  by  solemn  treaty  obligation. 
These  are  our  allies  by  the  vote  of  our  Gov- 
emnent  Brttain  la  the  keystone  to  oar 
North  Atlantic  defense  system.  It  U  military 
stupidity  and  economic  madness  to  permit 
the  major  power  In  our  system  of  allUnce  to 
become  Imperiled  because  of  a  dollar  crisis. 
In  the  event  al  war,  wa  ould  not  tolerate 
such  a  situation  for  a  moment.  In  the  cold 
war.  to  tolerate  such  a  situation  is  but  to 
reveal  a  political  adoleaeanea. 

Here  Is  the  situation:  We  are  Joined  to- 
gether with  Great  BrlUin  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  We  are  soon  to  commit  our- 
selves to  arms  aid  In  order  to  Implement  n.at 
alliance  We  And  our  ally  economically  sick 
because  of  a  dollar  shortage,  due  not  only  to 
her  own  Internal  problems,  but  to  our  c;wn 
trade  policies.  An  economically  sick  Britain 
does  not  make  for  a  strong  ally.  On  the  basis 
of  military  and  diplomatic  I  >glc.  and  In  view 
of  our  commitments  and  In  view  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  we  can  do  but  one  thing:  C-  me 
to  the  aid  of  our  partner  In  western  E\:rcpe. 

(Prom  the  Economlat.  London.  England,  of 

August  13.  1949) 

■UTAiN  iw  Tfn  mAxmr 

The  decialon  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment lo  put  the  dollar  crisis  Into  cold  storage 
for  the  time  being  has  been  successful  insofar 
as  they  themselves  and  the  country  at  large 
are  concerned.  Iflnisters  have  dispersed  to 
various  centers  of  rest  and  recuperation  and 
John  Bull  has  gone  to  the  seaside.  But  the 
decision  to  leave  the  country  apparently  with- 
out a  policy  to  utter  or  spokesmen  to  utter 
It  has  had  much  less  success  abroad.  In 
Europe  and  In  the  United  States  the  silence 
haa  been  filled  by  a  i>teadlly  swelling  chorus 
of  crltlclam  and  attack.  Britain's  partners 
.  In  the  Marshall  plan  have  been  quick  tu  pin 
upon  their  neighbor  sole  responsibility  for 
the  refusal  of  Europe's  trading  deficit  to 
shrink.  It  U  British  bilateralism.  British 
nonconvertlblUty.  the  overvaluation  of  Brit- 
ish aterllng  that  has  brought  Europe  to  Its 
preeent  plight,  and  theae  policies  In  their 
turn — here  the  crltlclama  are  taken  up  with 
even  greater  emphaaia  In  the  United  States — 
spriug  hot  from  any  economic  necessity  but 
from  a  blind  doctrinaire  preference  for  social- 
Ism,  planning,  and  control. 

The  ciunge  in  the  climate  of  opinion  has 
been  maMta  entrag**  to  disturb  the  British. 
Only  g  OMBtba  ago  they  were  taking  their 
bow  for  a  balanced  budget,  both  at  home  and 
In  trade  overseas,  and  were  using  the  occasion 
for  a  little  lecturing  to  their  more  frivolous 
neighbors  on  the  virtiiss  of  thrift  and  plan- 
ning. Today,  the  roles  are  reversed  and  the 
British  have  shot  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mar- 
shall class.  This  in  itself  Is  not  a  cause  for 
serious  alarm.  Gusts  of  Irritation  and  criti- 
cism have  swept  across  the  Atlantic  partner- 
ship before  now  without  doing  It  Irreparable 
daflMgc.  On  the  contrary,  past  criticism  has 
often  provided  healthy  reminders  of  the  way 
In  which  the  Nation  should  not  go.  There  Is, 
Indeed,  plenty  to  crlticiae  In  the  policies  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  and  there  would 
be  no  possible  course  for  complaint.  If  It  were 
not  that  the  critics  seem,  with  some  con- 
sistency, to  be  laying  hold  of  the  wrong  end 
of  the  stick.  They  say  ( the  American  critics 
in  particular)  that  Britain's  woes  have  a 
simple  origin  in  the  socialist  doctrines  of  the 
Labor  Government — which  is  untrue.  They 
say  ( the  European  critics  in  particular)  that 
tha  Brttlah  people  are  making  less  effort  to 
get  out  of  thetr  troubles  than  the  other 
peoples  of  western  Europe — which  is  not  only 
tmtrue  but  unfair  and  groaaly  Insultmg. 

One  dilBculty  In  coimterlng  the  antl-8o- 
dallst  type  of  criticism  lies  in  finding  exactly 
what  the  critics  have  In  mind.  Some  mean 
■nrtallsm  in  the  narrow  ssnse  of  particular 


;  polldes  practiced  by  the  Labor  gov- 

Kt.     Por   Inatance.   Senator   Kxm    and 

thoae  who  jola  with  him  mean  that  Britain's 
balance  of  payments  difBculties — or.  more 
aaaarately  perhaps.  Britain's  slowness  In 
emerging  fix>m  them — are  due  in  large  part 
to  tha  speciUcaily  Socialist  maasuras  that 
tba  praaent  Government  has  taken  and  ttiat 
a  non-Socialist  government  would  not  have 
taken.  This  Is  not  true.  The  most  clearly 
Socialist  of  the  Labcu-  government's  meas- 
ures are  the  nationalization  schemes,  and 
whatever  they  may  do  to  the  national  econ- 
omy in  the  long  run,  they  have  certainly  not 
yet  had  time  to  exert  any  effect  on  the  ratio 
between  Imports  and  exports.  Indeed,  In  the 
two  largest  cases  it  may  even  be  that  things 
would  have  been  worse  without  nationaliza- 
tion. Coal  would  have  been  scarcer  and 
quite  possibly  dearer;  and  It  is  almost  c«iain 
that  railway  sates  would  be  higher  than  «iey 
are  now. 

The  doctrinaire  socialism  of  the  present 
Government  Is  also  sometimes  said  to  show 
Itself  in  the  trade  policies  pursued  in  Britain, 
the  careful  control  of  commodities  by  li- 
censing, the  bilateralism  dominating  all  com- 
mercial exchanges  save  those  in  the  sterling 
area.  These  policies  are  certainly  unpleas- 
ant; but  they  are  not  the  avoidable  aberra- 
tions of  doctrinaire  Socialists.  British  com- 
mercial policies,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
imposed  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Perhaps 
the  best  proof  of  that  Is  to  point  out  that 
when  the  United  States  Government  comes 
up  against  comparable  problems,  as  In  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  it  reacts  In  much  the  same 
way.  The  Joint  Export-Import  Agency— 
which  la  virtually  western  Germany's  board 
of  trade — has  been  under  predominantly 
American  Influence  for  the  last  2',  years. 
No  agency  has  pursued  a  more  rigorous  bi- 
lateralism. The  various  offset  agreements 
which  regulated  German  trade  have  proved 
to  be  as  near  barter  deals  as  any  made  since 
Dr.  Schacht  and  American  policy  in  relation 
to  nonessential  imports  has  made  Mr.  Harold 
Wilson  look  an  apostle  of  liberalism,  and 
Ameriom  Insistence  upon  the  exact  bal- 
ancing of  accounts  has  been  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  currency  used  for  settling 
trade  deficits  has  been  the  scarcest  of  all  ciur- 
rencies.  the  dollar.  If  this  Is  socialism.  It 
can  only  be  said  that  the  United  States  has 
been  as  much  its  practitioner  as  Britain. 

It  may  be.  however,  that  when  they  speak 
of  sociaiism.  the  critics  have  in  mind,  more 
vaguely,  the  policies  of  the  welfare  sUte. 
If  so.  their  aritldsms  have  much  more  sub- 
stance. Not  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
In  principle  with  the  welfare  state.  It  U  a 
universal  and  praiseworthy  humanitarian 
ambition  to  protect  individual  human  beings 
against  suffering  caused  by  economic  misfor- 
tunes. Every  modern  state  is  a  welfare  state: 
as  Mr.  Bevin'sald  the  other  day.  there  are  few 
clearer  examples  than  the  way  American 
legislation  has  protected  the  farmers  of  the 
United  SUtas  against  the  rigors  of  the  eco- 
nomic climate.  What  can  justly  be  held 
against  the  British  welfare  state  is  only  that 
It  has  chosen  the  wrong  time  to  take  such 
long  strides  forward.  Ever>'  manifestation 
of  the  welfare  state — both  by  the  benefits  It 
confers  and  by  the  taxation  It  levies  to  pay 
for  them — necessarily  weakens  the  link  be- 
tween a  man's  own  output  and  the  material 
re'.vard  he  receives  and  therefore  has  reper- 
cussions on  the  efficiency  of  the  national 
economy.  What  can  be  alleged  against  the 
British  welfare  state  la  that  It  has  Ignored 
these  repercussions  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
situation  of  the  country  required  that  more 
attention  than  ustial  should  be  paid  to  them. 
If  this  Is  the  criticism,  then  it  is  justified. 
But  this  is  not  socialism — not,  at  least,  in 
any  sense  in  which  socialism  Is  a  controver- 
sial term.  The  welfare  stale  Is  not  contro- 
versial; it  U  accepted  by  everybody.  Including 


the  United  SUtes  Senate.  There  Is  no  dis- 
agreement between  the  political  parties  In 
Britain  on  it — as  the  CJonservatives  are  at 
great  pains  to  insist.  If  a  retreat  Is  now 
obviously  necessary  in  Britain,  it  Is  only  a 
retreat,  and  a  temporary  4>ne  at  that,  and  not 
an  abandonment.  J 

It  is  not  merely  mlslefuling  to  use  language 
su^estlve  of  some  cardinal  difference  of  prin- 
ciple when  what  is  meant  is  only  a  dUTerence 
of  judgment.  abouVdegree — it  Is  also  danger- 
ous and  obstructive.  What  Is  necessary  for 
the  full  restoration  of  economic  health  to 
Britain  Is  nothing  as  simple  as  the  mere  sup- 
pression of  one  political  party  by  another; 
It  requires  the  reshaping  of  a  national  frame 
of  mind  that  governs  all  parties.  This  task 
Is  not  Impoastble.  and  has  already  made 
some  progress.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  so 
cogent  and  so  compelling  that  once  they  are 
allowed  to  emerge  clearly,  a  sensible,  level- 
headed people  like  the  British  vrtl  certainly 
pay  them  heed.  There  is  a  distinct  poeslbll- 
Ity  of  the  whole  British  people,  with  some 
unanimity,  turning  on  to  a  new  course  and 
pursuing  it  In  agreement — provided  that  the 
argument  is  logically  based  upon  concrete 
facts.  After  all,  there  Is  nothing  In  what  is 
needed  that  would  be  impossible  for  a  far- 
sighted  and  realist  Labor  Party  to  swallow. 
But  If  the  attempt  Is  made  to  put  all  the 
blame  on  one  party  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers— which  is  not  true — and  to  find  the  rem- 
edy In  a  complete  abandonment  and  reversal 
of  everything  that  it  has  ever  stood  for — 
which  is  not  necessary — then  the  only  result 
wUl  be  to  solidify  in  resentful  opposition 
what  is  bound,  at  the  lowest,  to  be  a  large 
minority  of  the  British  people. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  critics  of  Britain 
sometimes  use  quotations  from  the  Econo- 
mist, which  has  certaUy  been  critical  enough 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  to  support 
their  arguments.  It  Is  always  flattering  to 
find  oneself  quoted  abroad.  But  those  who 
pay  this  Journal  the  compliment  of  setting 
any  store  by  its  views  might  care  to  note 
that,  in  its  opinion,  Britain's  present  difficul- 
ties are  not  due  to  anything  that  can  prop- 
erly be  called  socialism;  they  are  not  due, 
save  in  a  minor  degree,  to  poMcies  of  the 
Labor  government  that  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially dlfTerentiy  applied  if  another  party 
had  been  In  power;  and  to  make  the  present 
crisis  the  excuse  for  an  antl-Soclallst  cam- 
paign will  hinder  rather  tluui  help  toward  Ita 
solution. 

The  second  fashionable  line  of  criticism 
suffers  from  as  much  loose  use  of  words  as 
the  first.  ThU  is  the  crlUclsm  which  Is  being 
heard  with  such  emphasis  in  the  Organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  in 
Paris  and  taken  up  with  such  enthusiasm  In 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Prance.  Britain,  so  the 
line  of  argument  runs,  has  by  its  low  pro- 
duction, its  rigid  controls,  its  bilateralism, 
and  Its  overvalued  sterling  ruined  the  ex- 
pansion of  either  European  or  world  trade, 
and  is  thus  primarily  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  Marshall  countries  cannot  cover 
their  dollar  deficits  and  that  the  shadow  of 
th-  dollar  shortage  lies  darkly  across  all 
hopes  of  further  European  recovery.  The 
best  answer  to  this  is  to  quote  the  facts  as 
set  out  for  example,  in  the  Economic  Bulle- 
tin for  Europe,  published  by  the  United  Na- 
tions' Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 
The  figures  of  industrial  production  In  the 
ctilef  Marshall  plan  countries  are  as  follows: 
1.  Indexes  of  industrial  production 

FIRST  OUAKTE*  OF   1S49,  AS  PEBCUrTAGK  OT   1938 

Belgium ^22 

Denmark ^36 

Prance 1^* 

Italy ^ 

Netherlanda 122 

Norway — — ~ —    i30 

Sweden i*'' 

United  Kingdom  _,>.—— « 13i 


There  is  nothing  bora  Ot  wbteh  Brltaba 
need  be  astuuned.  Bat  WMal  iBduatrlal  pro- 
duction, though  it  is  a  fair  BMaaura  of  «g« 
gregate  "effort."  is  only  Indirectly  relaaaaS 
to  the  major  prt>blem  of  postwar  Europe, 
which  is  the  balance  of  payments.  The  beat 
way  of  testliig  what  has  been  done  to  over- 
come that  is  to  set  out  the  figures  of  exports 
and  of  imports  by  volume.  Tiiat  country 
ml^t  parhape  be  thought  to  have  dona 
to  master  its  problems  which  had 
sharply  redXKed  Imports  and  most  sharply 
increased  exports.  The  third  column  of  the 
following  table  therefore  shows  the  ratio  of 
exports  to  Imports: 

2.  Exports  and   imports   by  volums 

POST  QDaarxs  or  !»«• 


Experts 

Imports 

Kiport 

index 

divKWdby 

Import 

index 

BelKiiim- Luxemburg . 
Denmark 

114 

127 
W 

as 

113 
1S« 

07 

107 
106 
lOS 
lOS 
131 
«S 

11« 

France ........ 

118 

Norway 

fweden ,^ 

SwitW'land 

U 
•4 

United  Kiocdom. 

190 

Does  this  look  like  slacking?  Or  perhaps 
an  even  closer  test  is  to  show  what  percent- 
age of  its  dollar  requirements  each  country 
Is  earning  by  Its  own  exports  to  dollar  mar- 
kets. Not  every  coimtry,  of  course,  should 
be  expected  to  cover  the  whole,  or  even  the 
same  proportion,  of  Its  dollar  requirements. 
But  each  country  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  show  some  improvement  in  the 
ratio  since  the  prewar  position;  the  last 
column  of  the  following  table  Is  therefore 
the  most  significant: 

J.  Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  4oUmr 
area 
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There  could  hardly  be  a  more  triumphant 
Btatutlcal  vindication  of  ths  commercial  ef- 
forts that  Britain  has  been  making.  So  far 
from  "dragging  its  feet,  "  Britain  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Marshall  countries  that  is  earn- 
ing a  higher  proportion  of  Its  dollar  require- 
ments than  before  the  war.  Nor  haa  the  rela- 
tive position  changed  significantly  since 
March;  the  fall  la  European  exports  to  tiie 
dollar  area  has  been  as  universal  as  it  has 
been  severe.  The  pound  sterling  may,  In- 
deed, be  overvalued,  and  British  prices  may 
be  too  high;  but  it  is  very  difflcult,  in  the 
light  of  these  figures,  to  believe  that  other 
European  couuirles  are  any  less  at  fault  in 
this  respect. 

Why.  then,  does  the  British  crisis  appear  to 
be  so  mxich  more  severe  than  that  of  other 
coxmtries?  Part  of  the  reason  is  simply  that 
It  is  more  fully  discussed.    The  practice  of 
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^ I  and  enudUB  turn  b««i  car- 
Mad  much  nwtlMr  In  BrluUn  Uum  in  oibar 
oubUIsb.    Mid    If    anjtlii&c    Is 
It  caMrfaa  vcrr  qulcklT  into  a 
a(  pubMctty      In  point  of 

lev  criticiMn*  about  tb« 

ptMftUoBOC  ttoiM  country  tlMt  eould 
If  tiM  Bwtcrtel*  for  erttldam 
I  •quaUy  avidlaM*.  ot  BMoy.  if  not  of  aU. 
4(toar  wwtcra  Buropaan  natlotia  An- 
>  part  ot  tbc  reaaon  la  to  b«  found  In  tba 
is  far  mora  dependent  on 
than  moat  other  nations. 
[  to  liilaiaalliinsl  coounerca 
;  •  OMra  tBdBadiat*  and  pro- 
found effect  here  than  elaevbere.  A^in. 
Britain  ta  affected  by  the  fact  that  It  la  banker 
to  tiM  wbola  atartlnc  area,  a  function  whose 
I  la  feaslBBlBff  to  be  appreciated  even  In 
ad  ftnally.  since  frank  speiik- 
la  tiM  OiAar  of  tlM  day.  it  may  be  mcn- 

tiMt   Brttatn   for  •   years   spent   Ita 

nT^^Tw^*l  and  commercUl  assets  In  the  com- 
mon cause.  Other  European  nations,  thoucb 
they  suffered  in  other  ways,  were  able  ihrouch 
or  occupation   to   preserve   their 


The  teomamt*  tfMntfties  which  are  bcaet- 
tlng  the  Atluitla  world  and  which  threaun. 
tf  they  are  left  unchecked,  to  undermine  all 
the  work  of  political  and  economic  consoli- 
dation achieved  in  the  first  year  of  the  Mar- 
shall  plan  cannot  be  solved  by  the  action  of 
any  ona  power.    To  concentrate  so  great  a 
bam^  of  criticism  on  Britain  may  leave  in 
Government    axul    business    cUcles    In    the 
United  States  and  in  Burcpe  the  Illusion  that 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  modify  thU 
«r   that  defect  of   British  policy   and   then 
onea  ^aln  all  the  pieces  on  tha  aconoilc 
dMMboard  wUl  fall  back  Into  placa.    Noth- 
InC  could  be  further  from  the  truth.    The 
In  the  relatlonahip  between  the  old 
TY»tfa^»«^  oi  Bnrope  and  the  new  in- 
'.  flant  la  tha  Maw  World  baa  been  on 
tka  way  for  tlM  laat  M  yaara.     The  wars  have 
•MiBtaBtad  hat   not  caused  the  trend.     It 
h^  hean  tt**^*^  stnea  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict in  part  by  American  generosity,  in  part 
by  the  world's  desire  to  buy  anything  it  could 
at  whatever  price.     Now.  in  HH».  the  under- 
lyti^   ■UktodJustment    between    Surope   and 
la  emerging  like  a  reef  hidden  for  a 
a  spring  tide.     To  choose  this 

to  pla  all  blame  for  a  vast  shift  in 

the  world's  ecooomle  surface  to  the  actions 
aa  power  not  only  shows  a  quite  distorted 
a  at  proporuon.  it  makes  virtually  cer- 
that  none  of  tha  rlglht  aoluUons  will  be 

_^^ There  Is  a  month  to  go  before  Blr 

Stafford  Crlpps  and  Mr  Bcvln  pay  their  faU- 
ful  visit  to  Washington.  It  U  to  be  hoped 
that  In  the  interval  calmer  tempers  and  saner 
will  prevail. 
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Mr.  WHTTB  of  Idaho  Mr.  , 
to  Um  ooofuscd  state  of  money  aatf  Ib- 
NiiMillniMil  exchange  existing  today.  It 
li  Impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  trtpalrtnent  of  the  stability  of  inter- 
naUonal  trade  and  business. 

Hm  wttote  world  sccoM  hgptitgaly  tn- 
mecbed  tn  a  problcai  that  tlcmt  from  th« 
abandonment  of  the  automatically  con- 


trolled system  of  money  of  ultimate  re- 
demption based  on  the  coinage  of  the 
precious  metals  gold  and  silver,  money 
good  in  all  countries,  for  numaged  paper 
currency  systems  based  on  the  national 
credit  of  the  Kovernments  of  the  several 
IzullTldual  nations  of  the  world. 

The  arch  exponent  of  this  unstable 
monetary  plan — the  British  Empire — 
with  all  of  its  unmined  gold,  diamonds, 
and  supplies  of  raw  material.s.  In  an  em- 
pire stretching  around  the  globe,  is  in 
financial  difficulties  and  has  come  to  us 
for  a.ssistance. 

The  problem  confronting  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  Empire  is  ably  pre- 
sented In  an  illuminating  and  analsrtic 
article  by  the  noted  financial  writer, 
Herbert  Bratter.  appearing  in  the  Sun- 
day. September  4.  Lssue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken: 

Nrw  PmcaimoM  Nksdkd  To  Cvmt  Barr- 
AiN's  Aiuuirxs — IInitsd  Statxs  Pimamcial 
TaAjcaroaMMS  Bbm^ficial  But  Patisnt  D<- 
cnwa  Pr***— — Mwm  TaAix  K»gari«  Too 
Vnwaooa 

(By  Herbert  Bratter) 
Britain  is  sufferini?  from  still  snother 
crisis,  which  the  London  government  has 
broui;ht  here  for  diagnosis  and  possible 
treatment  by  Uncle  Sam.  economic  physi- 
cian to  the  world  at  large.  On  earlier  and 
not  dlaatmllar  occasions  since  the  war  Uncle 
Sam  has  treated  gouty  John  Bull  with  liberal 
transfusions  of  dollars  and  recommended  to 
the  patient  plenty  of  eierclse  In  the  fields  of 
freely  competitive  world  trade  and  what  Is 
knovm  In  banking  circles  as  convertible  cur- 
rency, meaning  a  pound  sterling  eachainaable 
at  the  holder's  will  into  any  other  euliailey 
and  no  questions  aaked.  The  transfusions 
certainly  helped  Britain  greatly  although 
not  permanently;  while  the  exercise  proved 
too  strenuous  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  crisis  which  bringa  Britain's  top  oO- 
clals  to  Waahlngton  to  confer  with  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  raadlly  spparent  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  not  even  In  Londoa.  You 
cant  see  many  signs  of  it  In  the  shop  win- 
dows of  Oaford  Circus  or  PlccadUly  as  yet. 
Recently  a  Canadian  Bnanclal  oiBclal  visit- 
ing London  aaked  bis  cab  driver  what  he 
thought  of  the  crisis.  "Crisis?'*  the  old  (el- 
low  replted;  'If  this  Is  a  crisis,  may  it  never 
end  **  What  he  meant  waa  that  he  had  never 
felt  any  better  off  than  now  The  war  and 
the  Labor  government  have  brought  to  Brit- 
ain's lower-paid  workers,  along  with  ration- 
ing and  price  control,  more  and  better  food 
and  greater  security  than  they  could  count 
on  prevUHisIy.  even  though  fur  the  nation  ss 
a  whole  "austerity"  la  the  motto. 


moaratAL 

While  the  United  Btataa  billions  have 
been  Ananclng  the  British  Goveriuneut  in 
the  ^|"*^«"g  of  Its  international  operations. 
tetamally  tha  cradle- to- grave  security  and 
all  that  are  aeeoaspanled  by  income  taxee 
much  higher  than  our  own.  The  British 
wovkar.  being  aaanrad  of  the  nscssaary  food 
aad  tiothes.  haa  no  great  inducement  to  in- 
crease hia  taxable  pay  envelope.  In  some 
ways,  very  important  to  Britain's  present 
inability  to  pay  iu  way  abroad,  the  worker 
Is  a  very  oonaarvatlve  fellow  Indeed.  He 
wants  to  kaap  on  doing  his  }ob  tn  the  accus- 
tooaed  way  aztd  In  the  accustomed 
Therefore,  he  haa  a  strong  anUpathy  to 
em  labor-saving  machinery,  which  would  re- 
<tuce  costa  oi  production,  and  so  enable 
Britain  to  compete  for  more  foreign  markets, 
including  the  American  market.  And  he 
strenuously  objecu  to  moving  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  insisting  Instead 
that  the  work  be  brought  to  him.  If  nut. 
Government  will  take  care  of 


Becauee  of  the  workers'  attitude  and  for 
other  reasons.  Britain's  industrial  pivnt  and 
productivity  per  worker  lag  far  behind  thia 
country's  Since  Britain  was  the  leader  in 
the  Industrial  revolution  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  is  natural  to  find  many  of  its  fac- 
tories obsolete  and  antiquated.  Costs  of 
production  are  so  far  out  of  line  as  to  impede 
not  only  the  country's  sales  In  competitive 
markets  abroad,  but  even  domestic  trade. 
Before  the  war  the  average  British  wage 
earner  had  to  work  5  days  for  enoti^h  money, 
after  taxes,  to  pay  for  the  cheapest  man's 
suit.  How  be  must  work  7  days.  Similarly, 
the  standard  workman's  house  took  lia  weeks 
of  work  before  the  war  and  take  313  weeks 
now  The  Bconomiat  editorially  asks:  "If 
the  British  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  rlieir 
own  goods,  bow  can  they  expect  foreigners  to 
do  so?- 

raooucnoif  o» 
The  British  have  been  striving,  much  mora 
so  than  some  other  ERP  countries,  to  over- 
come the  drag  of  hlgh-productlcn  costs  and 
a  pound  sterling  which  the  authorities  stub- 
bornly have  pegged  at  9*.03  for  international 
trade  purposes,  when  Its  home  p\irchaslng 
power  Is  far  less.  British  industry  Is  now 
turning  out  goods  at  a  rate  3<J  percent  above 
prewar  But  an  insufficient  part  of  the  prod- 
uct t»  finding  a  market  in  the  world's  dollar 
areas,  where  Britain  obtains  so  much  of  the 
Import  gotxls  that  cannot  be  bought  else- 
where. What  the  British  desire  from  here, 
Canada  and  neighboring  hard-currency 
countries  far  exceeds  what  they  can  pay  lor 
with  British  goods  and  services  sold  In  these 
same  countries,  even — It  now  appears — alter 
the  W.TSO.OOO.OOO  loan  which  the  Congress 
granted  In  194fl  and  the  more  generous  help 
which  the  ECA  is  giving  to  Britain  and  many 
of  Its  trading  partners.  Both  the  loan  and 
IRP  have  failed  to  put  Britain  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  back  on  the  road  to  the  cher- 
ished American  goal  of  multilateral  trade — 
open  competition  among  businessmen  of  all 
countries  in  any  market,  without  discrimi- 
nation. 

This  has  been  a  persistent  feature  of  Amer- 
ican negotiations  for  many  years.  At  our 
Insistence,  it  has  been  written  Into  a  long 
list  of  international  agreements  as  an  ulti- 
mate objective.  The  United  Kingdom,  how- 
ever reluctantly  and  with  whatever  misgiv- 
ings, signed  Its  promlae  of  ultimate  nondis- 
crimination In  trade  when  It  became  a  party 
to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Breiton  Woods 
ai?reements.  the  Anglo- American  loan  agree- 
ment, and  the  ERP  The  as  yet  unratified 
rro  charter  contains  the  same  promlae.  In 
the  loan  agreement,  article  9  gives  solemn  as- 
surance that  if  the  United  Kingdom  imposes 
quantltattva  Inipuit  laaU Ictlons  for  any  par- 
ticular loiyavt  aoaaaMdKles.  the  restrictions 
will  ha  ao  administered  as  not  to  put  Ameri- 
can esportars  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  other  countries'  exporters. 

NKXD8  AacxirrofS  uklt 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  above  provialon 
can  no  more  be  obeerved  by  the  British  than 
the  loan  agreement's  other  important  con- 
dltkm:  That  the  pound  sterling  be  made 
freely  convertible  Into  dollars  within  a  year. 
Britain  tried  to  live  up  to  that  promise,  but 
the  attempt  quickly  failed  and  was  aban- 
doned, with  the  unavoidable  consent  of  the 
United  States  Oovernmcnt.  Tet.  when  Brit- 
ain this  year  negotiated  an  agreement  to  buy 
from  Argentina  a  large  quantity  of  meat  and 
wheat,  strong  complaint?  were  beard  In 
American  htisineas  and  congreaslonal  circles. 
The  fact  that  Britain  badly  needs  A.-gentine 
meat  and  wheat,  which  we  wen  t  buy.  and 
must  make  payment  to  Argentina  in  some 
form,  seeme  not  to  imprsea  otherwise  intelli- 
gent Americans. 

The  Anglo- Argentine  agreement  is  one  of 
thoaa  Mlatoral  trade  and  payments  agree- 
ments which  tiave  crlss-crosecd  Burope  and 
the  world  since  the  war  Their  ancestry  may 
be  traced  to  the  Schaahttan  polldaa  of  pre- 
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war  Germany.  For  example,  under  this 
agreement  Argentina  will  receive  British  cur- 
rency for  its  meat  and  grains.  Naturally, 
Argentina  will  want  to  use  that  currency  to 
buy  whatever  It  can  to  fill  its  needs  for  man- 
ufactured good*  In  Britain.  If  the  prices  of 
British  goods  are  higher  than  American 
goods,  that  is  not  too  Important,  since  Ar- 
gentma  haan't  the  dollars  to  buy  all  it  needa 
here  anyway.  Thus,  trade  between  two 
aoft -currency  countries.  Britain  and  Argen- 
tina. Is  expanded  while  Americana  must  look 
elsewhere  for  btislneas. 

BLOW   TO  BKRTOH   WOQOe 

In  view  Of  the  dwindling  gold  reserves  of 
Britain    and    the    sterling   area,    tinleas    the 
United  States  fives  still  larger  sabsldlee  to 
London  the  British  vrlll  continue  to  practice 
in  their  foreign  trade  the  sort  of  bilateral- 
lam   which   discriminates   against   American 
goods.     In  view  of  the  limited  means  in  the 
Truman  administration's  hands  to  alleviate 
the    fundamental    weakness    In   the   British 
Commonwealth's  economy,  the  chances  are 
that    Uncle    Sam    must    now    agree    to    call 
article    9    of    the    Anglo-American   financial 
agreement    a    dead    letter.    Just    as    the    re- 
quirement In  the  same  agreement  that  the 
pound  sterling  be  made  converUble  was  per- 
force  allowed   to   lapse   into   desuetude.     If 
thus  willy-nilly  we  bow  to  bilateralism  for 
Britain's  sake.  It  will  be  another  blow  to  the 
frail  Bret  ton  Woods  and  ITO  dream  hoxiaea. 
The  British  have  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  one  way  or  another  must  give  away  Its 
surplus  products  of  farm  and  factory,  some- 
thing the  United  States  has  been  doing  In 
one  form  or  another  since  World  War  I.    BCA 
Administrator  Patil  Hoffman  took  shaip  ex- 
ception to  this  European  view  the  other  day. 
He  called  It  "one  great  Illusion"  and  added: 
"American  stirpluses  can  be  turned  to  very 
good  advantage  in  America,  If  It  comes  to  a 
mere  matter  of  giving  things  away."     Mr. 
Hoffman    is   entirely   right    in    theory,    but 
American   farmers,   manvifacturers.   and  or- 
ganized labor  do  not  act  that  way  in  times 
like  these.    They  prefer  to  have  the  American 
Government  give  goods  away  abroad,  rather 
than  at  home,  strange  as  it  may  seem:  and 
the  British  delegation  now  here  know  this 
quite  well. 

If  Britain  devalues  the  pound,  as  Ameri- 
aan  experts  think  must  be  done,  to  a  level 
well  below  the  present  »4.03.  that  will  help; 
but  of  Itself  the  action  wont  be  enough.  Its 
effects  will  be  far-reaching  In  the  world  of 
currencies  and  trade,  and  it  wUl  be  Interest- 
ing to  watch  how  American  businessmen  and 
workers  react  when  "cheap  foreign  goods" 
start  coming  In  on  even  a  fraction  of  the 
scale  which  Paul  Hoffman  has  been  so  strong- 
ly urging  in  EJurope. 

The  British  must  both  buy  less  abroad  and 
earn  more  hard  money  abroad.  To  do  this 
they  must  compete  on  a  price  and  quality 
basis,  giving  more  value  for  lese  price.  That 
is  something  easier  said  than  done.  And 
what  can  we  do  for  Britain,  short  of  more 
gifts  which  CoBigress  at  the  moment  contem- 
plates wth  no  appetite?  One  thing  is  siire: 
The  administration  is  not  In  favor  of  paying 
a  higher  price  for  gold.  Another  thing  "out 
of  the  window"  is  economic  union  with 
Britain.  Lower  United  States  import  duties 
would  help. 

A  marriage  between  the  dollar  and  the 
British  pound  has  not  today  the  remotest 
chance  of  adaption.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Snyder  has  made  clear.  Increased  United 
States  stock  piling  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  produced  In  the  sterling  area  Is  be- 
ing urged  as  an  aid  to  Britain.  This  would 
be  of  some  assistance,  and  from  our  stand- 
point makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  provided 
the  program  does  not  conceal  subsidies  tn  the 
form  of  above-market  prices.  But  there  is 
aome  question  whether  it  can  be  stepped  up 
fast  enough  and  on  a  large  enough  scale  to 
put  Britain  on  its  feet. 


Britain  in  the  last  century  becanve  the 
graatfeaat  empire  in  history.  Tba  pAUaia  of 
tha*  great  structure  have  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  two  tremendous  wars  and  aome  of 
them  have  fallen.  Doubtless  Ifeaars.  Bevln 
and  Crlpps  feel  that,  with  the  help  of  Anieri- 
can  brawn,  their  political  know-how  can  yet 
make  this  a  safer  and  better  world. 


Palesime  and  tbe  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF  TT  irnntK 
IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricohd  two  edito- 
rials, one  entitled  "Palestine  Shift." 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
August  27.  and  the  other  entitled  "Mis- 
sion to  the  Near  East."  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  September  3.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  Augtist  27, 
1949] 

ruLESTun  sHxrr 
Israeli  and  Arab  representatives  at   Lau- 
sanne have  agreed  with  the  United  Nations 
Palestine    Conciliation    Commission    to    the 
disp>atch  of  a  commission  to  the  Middle  Bast 
which  will  siirvey  possibilities  of  starting  one 
or  more  schemes  of  economic  development. 
This  may  seem  like  an  adroit  way  of  saying 
that    peacemaking    Is    hopeless.     Peacemak- 
ing. howe\i"er.  is  not  hopeless,  it  is  premature. 
Aside  from  the  particular  dlfflculties  beaet- 
tlng  the  path  of  the  peacemaker  over  Pales- 
tine, history  shows  that  peace  does  not  fol- 
low an  armistice  automatically.     Hostilities 
with  Japan,  for  instance,  ended  In  1945.  yet 
the  prospect  of  a  peace  treaty  la  still  remote. 
There   can    be    no    understanding   of    the 
problem  posed  by  peacemaking  over  Palea- 
tlne  without  the  realization  that  the  conflict 
in  Palestine  was  a  full-sized  war.     This  may 
induce  a  little  more  charity  in  th;  prevailing 
view  of  Israel  as  hard-hearted  over  the  Arab 
refugees.     To  be  sure.  Israel  has  an  obliga- 
tion in  resp>ect  of  the  refugees,  but  she  would 
be  courting  a  fifth -column  problem  if  she 
opened  her  doors  to  the  refugees  en  masse 
while  peace  Is  still  unachievable.     Moreover, 
the  Arab  nations  which  precipitated  the  war 
also    have    an    obligation    to    the    refugees. 
They  Incited  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  and  they 
encouraged  the  scoundrelly  Mufti — the  man 
whose   representative   at  Lake   Success   was 
taken  so  aerloualy,  even  though  the  Mxifti 
himself    coiild    scarcely   raise   more   than   a 
corporal's  guard  in  behalf  of  his  pretensions. 
The    new    proposal    seems    to    have    been 
American    In   origin.     The    American    repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Paul  Porter,  appears  quickly 
to  have  grasped  the  psychological  otaatadaa 
in  ttoe  quest  for  peace  at  Lauwanna.    Ikratf 
is  one.  the  Arabs  are  half  a  doaen.  all  with 
diverse  aims.     Nor  are  the  Aral)s.  with  popu- 
lations which  still  have  to  learn  and  digest 
the  actual  facts  about  the  war  in  Palestine, 
at  all  anxious  to  sign  any  document  which 
will  enshrine  those  facts  and  then  close  the 
book.     Their  countries  are  run  on  the  old 
Oriental  principle  of   "nonaction,"   whereas 
Israel  Is  anxloiis  to  have  peace  in  order  to 
pursue  reconstruction.     It  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween past  and  present  on  the  one  hand  and 


the  future  on  the  other,  axul  a  real  fear  of 
laaail  dyaa— JiiaalaaBad  troaa  tfca  laattaluts 
of  war  alaa  <BaHMlia  the  AraDa. 

Thus  the  reaaon  for  the  new  lack  is  a  pretty 
tve  one.  Here  is  an  opportunity  tor 
right  away  in  a  sort  of  pilot  plant 
of  point  IV,  say.  an  the  Litany  River  dividing 
Ismd  from  L»ban<m.  Mare  than  one  bird 
wwokl  be  kilted  by  this  device.  It  wooM  i 
vide  a  diversion,  and.  If  properly 
could  employ  a  number  of  the 
Arabs,  and  eetablish  conditions  of  teeettle 
ment.  The  refiigee  problem  is,  indeed,  xir- 
gent.  Soon.  If  eomethtng  is  not  done,  the 
refugees  may  be  ananployabie.  fit  for 
nothing  except  a  poaltlon  on  the 
line  of  a  soup  kitchen,  if  not  of 
propaganda.  Thus  the  pn^Meed  diversion 
may  be  fruitful,  and  it  may  be  poeslbie  after 
showing  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  Bast  a  way 
to  cooperate  functionally  to  back  them  into 
peace. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  S, 
1940) 

MISSION  TO  THX  NXAS  CAST 

The  appointment  of  Gordon  R.  Clapp, 
Chairman  of  the  TV  A,  to  head  a  mission  to 
the  Near  East,  marks  a  significant  tiim  of 
policy  in  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  to  bring  permanent 
peace  to  that  troubled  area. 

For  months,  the  UN  conciliation  commis- 
sion at  Lausanne  has  been  attempting  to  find 
a  basis  for  settlement  of  the  bitter  dlsputee 
between  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
several  Arab  states  on  the  other.  There  have 
been  three  major  points  at  issUe.  none  of 
them  yet  resolved;  ( a  i  Territorial  boundarlee; 
lb)  control  of  Jerusalem:  and  (c)  dlspoaltlon 
of  the  700.000  Arab  refugees  who  fled  what 
is  now  Israel  when  hostlUtles  l>egan  and 
most  of  whom  the  Israeli  Government  Is 
unwilling  to  readmit.  At  first,  it  was  hoped 
that  all  of  these  problems  could  be  solved 
with  relative  ease  once  the  military  situation 
had  been  stahUiaad.  But  the  last  of  the 
armistice  agreonmts  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  was  reached  in  July,  and  tha  nego- 
tiations at  Lausanne  have  dragged  on  with- 
out visible  result,  until  this  week  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  suspend  Its  efforts. 

It  has  come  to  be  realiaed  with  Increasing 
force  that  a  new  approach,  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  Near  ^MMt,  might  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  political  settlement  for 
which  the  world  has  l>een  waiUng.  The 
Clapp  mission  is  the  expression  of  that  new 
approach.  Technically  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  conciliation  commission,  it  will 
prinuu-ily  endeavor  to  establish,  on  a  scien- 
tific nonpolitical  basis,  a  correlated  eco- 
nomic plan  to  rectify  the  dislocations  caused 
by  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Natiirally.  the  refugee  problem  is  the  most 
immediate:  and  this  survey  will  attempt  to 
determine  the  ma^-t  economically  practicable 
disposition  at  the  refugees  in  terms  of  the 
entire  region  s  resources  and  their  potential 
development.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
refugees  cannot  be  put  to  any  useful  work  of 
importance  in  the  areas — such  as  the  Gaaa 
strip— where  they  are  now  herded.  But  there 
are  areas — in  Syria,  far  example — where 
many  of  them  could  be  resettled  with  con- 
siderable economic  advantage  to  the  coun- 
tries involved  as  well  as  to  their  own  self- 
respect.  It  is  expected  that  the  Clapp  mis- 
sion will  sketch  out  a  resettlement  program 
along  those  lines. 

But  the  study  will  by  no  means  be  limited 
to  the  refugee  problem.  It  will  survey  the 
possibilities  of  increased  trade  among  the 
countries  concerned,  of  Improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  of  development  of  pipe  line, 
power,  and.  of  coxirse,  irrigation  projects. 
Obviously,  the  decision  as  to  where  the  refu- 
gees might  best  be  resettled  is  closely  linked 
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«ttt  tb«  poHtbttttlca  or  uxy  glvvn  ar«a  for 

l^rleQlturml  or  sren  Indnstrtal  dcTdopoMnt. 

Of  counw.  iteaM*  poUte  ^tirks.  nieh  m 

ptojaeta.    cMumt    t« 

■«  It  !•  taUavatf— or  at 

;  tr  Um  eowtrtw  of  tb« 

, ;  to  coopwat*  In 

tii^  MKh  ftrrelofxncnu.   Umt  ^'UI  ^ 

aMa  to  compromla*  In  f««pe'Ct  to  tlM 
» IHrtltV^'  ouc«tk>o* — of  which  the  rcfu- 

AlTkUnf 

m 

t  L.  ■flOMMB.  raporud  aoaM  days  afo: 

UMorr  la  that  a  poUtloa  Mttla- 

put.  If  poMibte  at  aU.  rat  ha  Induced  by 

to  bofth  Bldaa  ttet  the  pres- 

can  ba  iwioMil  only  by 

fea 
t  «<  thaaa  fr^laeta  la  floABC  to  L 

Mff«ly  to  kaap 
to  run  ont  hy 
~af  the  year.    The  UN  will  have  to 
mUllooa  on  a  straight  relief  basu 
lo  tMa  ovar  UUa  hwaan  erlala  until  tha  po- 
I  crlaaa  can  be  worked 
Tha  lo^-nac*  projacta  are  a  different 
...    thm  Intamatknal  Bank,  tarta-ecale 
I  ttam  tha  imitad  8U«as  and  oChar  wast- 
itrtes  and  tha  oparmtlon  of  the  point 
jaa  oaay  all  envar  tha  picture     The 
i  of  tha  Near  Baat  apparently  have  no 
_  tar  aartk  puipuBai.  but^t  least  they 
ba  ezpaetad  to  aooparate  In  a  manner 
to  vMch  they  have  thus  far  not  been  ac- 


rba  Clapp  mission  should  n\aterlally  eon- 
»  to  that  end.  If  the  economic  ap- 
1  which  It  reprascnu  sucecads  In  tireak- 
M  libar  Bastcm  political  log  Jam.  the 

Oapartaant    and    the    UN    will    have 

achieved  a  triumph  of  the  first  Importance 
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or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MU«NI80TA 

IN  TH»  8KHAT*  OF  THl  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday  September  7  (legislative  day 

of  Saturday.  September  3).  194$ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ssk  iinanimoa'^  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  AppendtJi  of  the  Rtcoio  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Biislness  and  Fiscal 
Policy.'  published  In  the  Wa^ailnglon 
Ivening  Suu-  of  August  29.  1949.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  editorlAl  to  the  reading 
ml  wv  colleaciies.  It  demls  with  the  na- 
tional budget  and  li^  thBjMeiad  pro- 
DOtmcemenl  of  the  OtMBBlllee  for  Bcc- 
■oale  Development  In  recard  to  the 
nature  of  the  budset  of  tbe  Kderal  Oov- 
emment  and  the  deftrBMltty  of  havinx 
a  balanced  budget  each  and  every  year 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bgcoap, 
as  follows 

Wsprsasnttng  a  wlda  croas  aactton  at  Amer- 
lean  IndTJstry.  the  Committee  for  •eonooilo 
Development  la  an  authoritatlTa  spoksaman 
of  iu  kind  for  our  prtvste-enterprlaa  syatan. 
It  espraaMa  tta  vlawa  on 
policy.  It  eoannaadi  attention. 

•tttute  a 

tha  nilllua  held  by 

yaars  ago. 

As  axplal.ned  tn  a  raeant  speech  at  Laraits. 

by  W  Walter  Williams,  chairman  ol  the 

Xfff  ^gftrtvK*  to  ona  In  whlah  a  aaa- 

iQVtty  €t   AaMftean   film"    laadara   have 

'~    '  — balM  ihat  tha  Fed- 


eral budgat  Ommi  be  lislaMWil  at  all  timea. 
Their  attttvdt  now.  as  ludleetsil  by  a  For- 
tune laag— Ins  poU  of  36.000  eaaautlvaa.  Is 
that  In  periods  of  iirsaslon  or  dapraaalon 
deflctts  should  be  accepted  aa  an  active  de- 
vice to  botater  tha  eeononsy. 

For  ita  own  part,  amiwgtnt  to  Mr  WUllams. 
the  CSD  advocataa  what  It  calls  a  "stabUls- 
ing  budget  policy."  It  holds  that  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget.  rafardisaB  of  ovar-all 
economic  condltlona,  would  tand  to  aceantu- 
ata  ilsiesMlnrn  It  holds,  too.  that  the 
"iiiaiiagari  eocapansatory  budget"  (under 
which  taasa  would  be  cut  and  spending  In- 
creaasd  In  tlraas  of  rseaaiton.  and  vice  versa 
In  times  of  proaparttf )  probably  would  not 
work  because  of  the  dlfBculty  of  foracaatlng 
econoarUe  condltlona.  8o  tbe  CKD  favors  a 
middle  course,  which  would  keep  tax  rates 
stahla  la  tha  raoaaslooary  period  and  allow 
for  soma  rise  In  Mderal  eapandltures.  such 
as  In  the  AaMs  of  uasoiployment  compensa- 
tion and  farm  prtea  supports. 

In  other  words,  although  Mr  WlUlaxna  haa 
explained  that  the  present  "rising  trend  of 
expenditures  for  varlow  purpoaaa"  la  not 
called  for  by  the  CED's  prlndplea.  the  CWD 
supports  tha  general  nature  of  the  budget 
policy  now  beln«  followed  by  the  artmtnlaus- 
uon.  It  U  a  policy  In  line  with  tha  klaa  of  a 
"stabllUlng  Imdget  "  As  Mr.  Williams  has 
put  It.  tbst  Idea  Is  based  on  the  belief  thst 
It  would  be  undesirable  for  the  Government 
to  try  balancing  Income  with  outgo  dur- 
ing aconomtc  declines,  that  the  way  to  re- 
duce the  debt  u  to  aaaura  larfs  anrpluaea  to 
ba  used  for  debt  rettrcmeat  la  good  tlmea. 
and  that  If  depression  were  our  normal  state 
a  growing  debt  would  be  only  one  of  our  wor- 
ries. 

Aa  aot  fMth  by  Mr.  WllUassa.  tha  CCD's 
vlawpolBt  la  that  under  cartain  aoooomic 
uililliHe«i  dsAslta  can  t>e  mora 
than  halanaad  budgeu.  Twenty 
rsdaral  spending  was  only  a  mlaar  thing, 
but  today  It  U  the  largest  singia  factor  In 
our  economy,  and  there  la  no  sign  that  it  will 
JsLisam  In  tha  near  future.  In  Mr  Williams' 
wcrda,  f*^*^  w«  must  live  with  It.  we  should 
use  It  to  the  best  advant  .ga.  Thtt  maans 
that  In  periods  of  decline,  w  iNlgki  to  em- 
ploy It  as  a  stabtiiainf  laABHMe.  lor  aay 
drastic  turning  off  of  tha  aplgot  would  daop- 
en  tha  decline. 

The  CXD.  Judging  (rosn  Mr.  WUllaaas' 
speech,  la  not  overly  worried  by  the  slas  of 
the  Federal  dabc.  For  one  thing,  it  points 
out  that  private  debt  la  strikingly  laaa  today 
than  m  I9»  and  that  tha  aeooomie  poattlon 
of  individuals  and  businasaaa  la  much  sound- 
ST.  Further.  It  takes  the  view  that  "changes 
in  our  money  and  baniung  aysum  In  the  last 
ag  yaw*  Imva  greaUy  tBONaaad  our  ability"  to 
employ  fiscal  policy  as  a  waiM>ei»  efBlnot  aharp 
Infiatlon  and  severe  depraasMS. 

This  Is  an  attitude  similar  to  that  of  the 
Preaident  and  his  Council  of  Buuncanle  Ad- 
vlaars.  It  doea  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
CH>  Is  lo  acoord  with  aU  or  saoat  of  tha  ad- 
mtnlMvatlon'S  IgflO  spending  propoaala.  but 
It  doea  serve  ss  an  Intereating  maaMWa  of  how 
thinking  has  changed  In  that  aaetlon  of  the 
boslasaa  eommunity  lapraaaaled  hy  tha  CK) 
Whether  for  iroud  or  111.  the  ahaa^a  Is  ob- 
viously a  significant  one. 


Co^catioB  aad  ReyisioB  of  Statatct 
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Mr.  KUNKEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  10  years  the  Congress  and  the 


general  public— and  particularly  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  Nation — have  be- 
come aware  of  the  extremely  Important 
problem  of  codifying  and  revising  cur 
fMcral  ftatutory  laws.  My  own  inter- 
est In  this  worth-while  project  dates  back 
almost  to  my  first  days  as  a  Member  of 
the  Hotjse.  I  was  Immensely  gratified, 
a  number  of  years  ago,  upon  being  as- 
signed as  a  Member  of  the  standing 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  it  presented  to 
me  to  have  a  part  in  that  work. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  Seventy - 
sixth  Coocrass.  that  committee  was  en- 
gaged la  preparing  and  editing  annual 
supplements  to  the  United  States  Code, 
with  the  capable  as.si-stance  of  two  law- 
book publLshlng  companies.  That  was 
the  extent  and  limit  of  its  work  and  noth- 
ing was  being  done  or  considered  toward 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
ConKresJs.  when  I  was  starting  my  first 
term  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Ettcbnx  J.  Keoch.  of  New  York, 
was  designated  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Almost  immediately  his  legal 
talent  and  scholarly  attainments  put 
new  life  and  meaning  into  the  commit- 
tee's functions. 

In  order  to  present  a  clear  picture  of 
those  functions  It  will  be  necessary  for 
me  at  this  point  to  review  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  statutory  law  and  to  de- 
scribe the  form  in  which  those  laws  have 
fgnarally  been  drafted. 

Fdr  the  first  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  our  national  existence  there  was 
abeotntdy  no  attempt  made  to  codify 
oar  laws.  All  the  statutes  enacted  up 
to  the  year  1873  were  published  after 
some  Uoie  in  17  volumes  of  the  Statutes 
at  Large  which  were  printed  by  private 
publishers.  These  17  volumes  consisted 
of  a  strictly  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  statutes  with  no  attempt  whatso- 
erer  to  classify  them  according  to  sub- 
ject matter.  Since  there  was  no  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  laws  in  force,  new 
bills  were  drafted  as  independent  laws 
without  regard  to  what  had  previously 
been  enacted. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  lt60s  the 
President  appointed  a  Commtsstan  to  re- 
vise and  codify  the  general  and  perma- 
nent laws  tlicn  In  force,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  Boose  Oommli  tee  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Laws  was  created.  The  work 
of  the  Presidential  Coaiaisslon  resulted 
m  the  RevLsed  StatdlCS  df  1873.  which 
were  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  which 
contained  all  the  general  and  permanent 
laws  In  effect  at  that  time  arranged  In 
70  titles  according  to  subject  matter.  A 
new  edition  was  adopted  in  1878.  and 
there  were  one  or  two  supplements  there- 
after, but  no  systematic  effort  was  made 
to  keep  the  Revised  Statutes  up  to  date 
by  direct  amendment. 

Tbe  situation,  with  respect  to  finding 

tba  law.  deteriorated  r:ipidly  with  tbe 

ecMplete    abandonment   of   the 

Statutes  as  the  ba.sls  of  new  legis- 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  another  commission 
tras  appointed  by  the  President  to  revise 
and  codify  all  the  general  and  perma- 
nent laws  which  were  growing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.    The  work  of  this  com- 
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resulteG  odIt  tn  the  enactment 
of  the  criminal  code  of  1909  and  the 
judicial  code  of  1911.  although  It  had 
been  contemplated  that  all  the  laws 
would  be  codified. 

For  sometinae  thereafter,  the  Congress. 
Jodces  and  lawyers  had  at  their  disposal 
only  the  Statutes  at  Large.  It  was  mani- 
festly an  impossible  task  to  trace  a 
statute  through  these  nimierous  voltmies. 
In  the  face  of  laws  which  superseded — 
without  repealing  or  specifically  amend- 
ing— earlier  statutes-  Several  of  the  law- 
book companies  published  their  own 
compilations  or  codes  which  were  most 
useful  but  there  was  no  official  publica- 
tion, to  which  recourse  could  be  had,  for 
the  existing  status  of  the  laws. 

Finally  the  House  Committee  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Laws  and  a  select  committee 
of  the  other  body,  after  several  attempts 
to  prepare  a  complete  up-to-date  code, 
secured  the  services  of  two  of  the  pub- 
lishing companies  and  the  1925  edition 
of  the  United  States  Code  was  enacted — 
but  only  after  the  bill  was  amended  to 
provide  that  the  code  should  be  only 
prima  facie  eridence  of  the  law.  A  new 
edition  was  published  by  the  House  com- 
mittee in  1935  with  aimual  supplements 
kiHiiiL  it  current  thereafter. 

Soch  was  tbe  sitnatlOD  at  the  begliming 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr  KrocHl 
became  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Under  his  dj-namic  leadership,  the  com- 
mittee sought  and  received  an  authori- 
zation to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the 
code  to  contain  the  laws  through  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  ta5k.  in  which  marked  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  code  by 
way  of  additional  cross-reference  and 
amendment  notes,  a  complete  new  index, 
and  improved  typography,  the  commit- 
tee turned  to  the  program  of  actual  re- 
vision— inasmuch  as  the  1940  edition,  like 
Its  predecessors,  was  only  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  laws.  The  new  edition 
had  been  well  received  but  the  lack  of 
interest  in  codification  on  the  part  of 
busy  Members,  in  trying  times,  was  not 
easily  dispelled. 

In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  the 
committee  sought  an  appropriation  to 
revise  and  codify  all  the  laws  relating 
to  our  armed  forces — title  10.  Army;  title 
14.  Coast  Guard;  title  32.  National 
Guard:  title  J4.  Navy;  and  title  50.  War. 
The  appropriation  was  not  granted  on 
the  ground  that  these  particular  laws 
would  be  in  a  state  of  change  and  growth 
during  the  Immediate  future  and  the 
time  did  not  seem  propitious  for  their 
codification.  Apparently,  the  fact  that 
a  comprehensive  code,  which  could  be 
amended  directly,  would  facilitate  such 
change  and  growth  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  at  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  secured  the 
Invaluable  services  of  Charles  J.  Zinn. 
As  counsel,  he  supervised  and  carried  out 
the  program.  The  committee  had  the 
constant  help  and  assistance  of  the  two 
lawbook  publishers.  Bills  were  prepared 
to  enact  into  law  4  of  the  50  titles  of  the 
code,  namely :  Title  1.  General  Provisions ; 
title  4.  Flag.  Seal.  Seat  of  the  Govern- 
it  and  the  States :  title  6.  Official  and 
Bonds;  and  title  9.  Arbitration. 
These  bills  passed  the  House  unanimously 


In  the  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Congresses  but  were  not  reported 
out  of  committee  in  the  other  body. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  the 
committee  again  sought  an  appropria- 
tion to  enact  into  law  additional  titles 
of  code — this  time  title  18.  Crimes  and 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  title  28.  Ju- 
diciary and  Judicial  Procedure.  An 
amendment  to  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill.  1944.  for  this  purpose  was 
offered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  was  carried,  but  on  reporting  bade 
to  the  House  it  was  defeated  by  seven 
votes,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  this 
work  was  not  part  of  the  war  effort.  The 
amendment,  however,  was  adopted  by 
the  other  body  and  accepted  by  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  after 
disagreement  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role 
in  securing  the  approval  of  this  appro- 
priation.    It  was  the  turning  point. 

Work  was  immediately  started  on  a 
complete  codification  and  revision  of 
titles  18  and  28.  and  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  the  House  passed  bills 
to  enact  into  law  titles  1.  4.  6.  and  9 — as 
in  the  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Congresses — and.  in  addition,  title 
17.  Copyrights,  and  title  18.  Crimes  and 
Criminal  Procedure.  Everyone  of  these 
bills,  however,  again  died  in  committee 
in  the  other  body.  The  committee  also 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  a  bill 
to  enact  title  28.  Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure.  Furthermore,  work  was 
commenced  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress on  the  1946  edition  of  the  code  and 
on  the  preparation  of  bills  to  enact  titles 
38  and  46. 

During  these  years  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  was 
entirely  nonpartisan,  complete  support 
and  cooperation  being  accorded  to  its 
chairman  by  members  of  the  majority 
and  minority  alike.  It  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  regret  to  me  that,  with  the 
taking  effect  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
isation Act  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Re\lsion  of  the  Laws  was  abolished,  and 
my  part  in  this  vital  work,  as  well  as  my 
close  association  with  the  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  terminated. 

Today,  the  Congress — which  10  years 
ago  was  almost  completely  vmaware  of 
the  existence  and  meaning  of  the  United 
States  Code — is  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  of  revising  our  statutes.  The 
painstaking  and  often  apparently  unap- 
preciated efforts  of  the  committee  have 
bwne  fnut  at  last.  To  date,  nine  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code,  including  the 
seven  which  were  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  legislator,  the  judge, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  layman  to  turn  to 
scores  of  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
to  discover  the  present  status  of  any  law 
embraced  in  those  nine  titles.  The  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Laws,  as  pronotmced  by  its 
chairman — "Making  the  laws  imder- 
standable  is  as  important  as  making  the 
laws" — has  resulted  in  a  simplified  com- 
prehensive code,  with  respect  to  the  laws 
contained  in  those  nine  titles. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  have  had  a 
part  in  that  great  work  and  I  believe  that 


the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Congress  is  due 
to  the  distinguished  gentlemaa  freoi  New 
York  [Mr.  Ksocal.  the  able  diatraan  of 
the  committee  which  Initiated  and  ad- 
vanced that  troMSMioas  task,  now  belnc 
so  ably  carried  to  compietloQ  by  the  great 
Ccmimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Tke  State  Departseut's  Wkite  Paper  oa 
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Mr.  KUNKI.I.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tha 
Record.  I  include  a  radio  speech  mada 
by  me  on  August  14.  1949,  over  Station 
WHP  in  Hamsburg  and  SUtion  WLRB 
in  Lebanon.  The  speech  gives  the  high 
points  of  our  Chinese  policy  during  the 
past  5  years.  I  further  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  of 
August  6.  1949.  This  editorial  points  up 
some  of  the  distressing  facts,  not  only  In 
our  policy,  but  of  the  effect  the  white 
paper  will  undoubtedly  have. 

TH«  STATK  OKPAmtXsr'*  WHTT*  PAP1«  OH  CBZMA 

On  Friday,  the  5th  of  August,  tba  Stat* 
Department  released  Ita  white  paper  on  oijr 
relation*  with  Cliina  during  the  past  5  years. 
It  is  the  moat  fantastic  and  amazing  story  X 
have  ever  read.  The  volume  la  1.005  pag«s 
long.  It  la  not  Indesed,  and  it  Is  hard  work 
to  dig  out  the  facta  from  It.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  was  evw  Intended  to  te  read. 
That  is  why  I  hav«  digested  and  briefed  It 
for  you.  Kvery  dtlaen  of  this  country  should 
know  about  it.  A  great  deal  of  the  foUowlng 
tisiatiii  at  dbcct  quotes.  W«  have  loat  most 
at  oar  i"*'— m»  in  a  continent  through  in- 
ccampetence.  and  it  la  about  time  to  demand 
and  require  a  change  of  pwaonnel  in  the  Par 
East  section  of  our  State  Department  and 
the  formolatlon  of  an  effective  policy. 

As  tbe  Harrtoburg  Patriot  remarked  edito- 
rially. "It  Is  the  story  of  failure — almoat 
Irremediable  and  irredeemable  failure  "  Our 
poUcy  haa  been  shaky,  vacillating,  and 
changeable.  Indeed  it  has  amounted  to  no 
policy  at  all.  Sven  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  pursue  a  definite  purpose  the  objec- 
Uve  sought  to  be  gained  waa  a  bad  one  be- 
cause it  waa  bawd  upon  a  false  {iromlae. 
Certainly  tbe  patton  la  a  confused  and 
chaotic  one.  If  any  pattern  can  be  said  to 
have  existed  at  all.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of 
too  great  syTBapatby  nor  any  delusions  about 
th«  Nationalist  OoTcnEUBent  of  China.  I 
have  pointed  out  its  fiffiBCB  many  tlmea 
and  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring It  to  be  more  democratic,  more  lib- 
eral, and  more  responslTe  to  the  yearnings  of 
the  rank  and  flle  of  Chinese,  more  honest  and 
mca*  competent.  But  why  should  oxir  State 
Dqtartment  suddenly  attack  this  Govern- 
ment TttrloUcaUy  at  a  time  when  it  is  slip- 
ping fast  and  when  the  only  other  effective 
force  in  China  U  the  Communist  Party? 
And.  incidentally,  right  after  Mao  Tse-tung, 
the  Chinese  Communist  leader,  has  stated 
publicly  and  definitely  that  he  la  an  orthodox 
Communist  of  the  Stalin  type,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  lioacow.  Certainly  this 
statement  at  this  time  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Communists  and  piills  any  sup- 
port still  remaining  from  under  the  Natlou- 
allst  Government. 
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UMi  Um  only 

_  ao  to 

_ TtMttMI't  JOdlBMBft  ( 

li  Mi  oat  In  d*t*U  tn  thU  white  p«p«r)  th«t 

»ort&  anjtlUac  •& 

vt  Mt  oaty  UMBorftl 

UKtHaL    Thm 

oa  CkUkA.  teUMt  able 

iBd  to  rmaon.  ar« 

wlMtlMr  th*  Cbl- 

tlM  cbotc*  b«t»««n 

t  cai:»  tb*     cor- 

vbat   It  call*   th« 

tev«  not 


to  think  (or 
forced  to  a^ 


what  the  Stat* 
nipt"  Kuomlntanc 
-cruMdbtg*'  Coani 
richt  ctootw  la  ell 
TlMy  wUl  probably  alao  ask  thMMelvaa 
vtacthar  tha  Amancan  OoTeriunant  haa  not 
laft  lU  aOy  to  bar  rata  after  str—pim  on  bar 
«lMB  Ao  «aa  down,  m  order  to  thlft  over  to 
tbe  eld*  the  Slate  Department  probably  (eeU 
ta  the  better  <m*.  Aa  the  Mew  Tortt  Tlmca 
atatea  adltortally.  'The  StaU  Department  baa 
clear  that  tn  Ita  opinion  the  Natlonal- 
I  now  aU  but  wahed  up.  wttb  the  Con- 
In  a  poeltlaa  to  wta  oontrot  ertry- 
where  ta  CMaa." 

At  Tefaraa.  both  Prceldent  Rooeavclt  and 
ri  line  Iflnlater  Ch^irrhtll  plcde^  themaelfea 
aad  tba  oatiots  for   which   they   spoke  to 
J— iMiiUi  tba  tartttortel  Intesmy  of  China 
•■d.  ta  partlcKM.  tba  return  of  Ifaneburto 
to   rtilnaee   eofarlgaty.     Tet   at    Yalta,    in 
1»4A.  the  OoternmenU  of  the  United  Statee 
and  Great  Britain  promlacd  to  five  Manhal 
Stalin  the  prtTileged  poaitlon  In  Manchuria 
occupied   there   prior   to 
cedtns  to  Ruaala  control 
of  Port  Arthur,  coatrol  of  the  lianchurlan 
Ballwaya     and     ItenchtvU  a     major     port. 
Darten.  thereby  (ivinc  Buaaia  a  predominant 
Iffttt^nj-^  In  thla  vital  region  and  makiiig  It 
■oat  dMcult.   thereafter,  erer   to   dlalodge 
ffiuf't    from    that    area    agalnat    her    will. 
While  thu  property  at  that  time  belonced  to 
the  Chlncae  OovemaMnt  and  not  to  Britain 
nor  to  the  United  Stataa.  the  Chlneae  Oovem- 
atent  waa  never  notified  of  the  arrangement 
unUI  June  15.   1945.  4  montha  later.     What 
waa  the  reaaon  given  for  thU?     That  there 
ima  grave  nak  that  aacret  information  trana- 
attted  to  the  Wattnnalirt  capital  at  thU  time 
vaoM  baaoow  available   to   the  Japaoeae." 
la  MaacbtBla  waa  the  greateat  concentration 
at    induaulal    power    and    pi  ante    In    Aala 
outaMe  ot  Japan.     If  the  Chlneee  had  sa- 
cand  and   retained  control   of   Manchuria, 
•ubaaquent  hlatory  might  well  have  been  dlf- 
faraat.     In  fact,  the  Ruaalana  wrecked  theae 
planta.  taking  what  they  wanted  fur  thcm- 
aelves  and  turning  over  to  the  Chlncae  Com- 
munlat  Army  the  vact  atorca  of  equipment 
nttaqjotobad  by  the  defeated  Japaneae. 

Is  ItM  Oencrai  Hurley  waa  aent  to  the 
Itotionallat  Oovcrnment  to  persuade 
Oovarament  "to  arrive  at  a  working 
agreement  with  the  Communiata."  In  other 
worda.  he  waa  to  try  to  bring  the  Communiata 
Into  the  Chinese  Oovernment.  In  1M4  the 
war  waa  atlll  coattBnlac.  Bomia  and  the 
United  SUtee  wcia  «■  tlM  msie  aide.  8o 
tber*  waa  aome  ezruae  fur  sucb  a  policy. 
Subaequent  eapertcncc  haa  Indicated  that  tba 
conraa  urged  upon  the  Chlneae  waa  abao- 
tutaly  fatal  to  any  gov«mment  adopting  tt. 
In  every  imijcueii  eoontry  where  Commu- 
alata  have  baaa  taken  into  the  guvernmeot 
gad  glvea  gafelaet  p<aittuua  thru  have  uaad 
llMtr  pnMMM  to  take  over  ultimate  abao- 
hrta  MSMol  bad  to  aet  up  a  totalitarian  po> 
Um  rtatt  Tba  Balkan  eounutea,  Ttifo- 
aUvla.  rntand.  CbMboalovafcla  are  but  a  law 
UliWlratluita 

yarahall  tafl  OS 
la  l»i«.    Muei  pMBi* 

II  vtisrWiipi 

It  mK  %h  to  vart  am  b 
Tbto  waa  tool  M. 
laauuallus  lo 
» Mr  bUf .  «*•  tofbl  ObVOTSBMSl  if 


to  agree  to  a  MblWos  bf  wblab  Oommuniau 
would  be  taken  lalo  tba  QovwssiMit.   ftwl 
tfaai  TiuMba-i  owb  ■!§■•«  I«ttan  (pp.  «»• 
h  bnr  thla  out.    la  other  word*.  Oaaaral 


ManbaU  waa  told  to  continue  the  Hurley 
policy  but  to  make  It  tougher.  Por  the  pur- 
poaa  of  forcing  the  Chlneee  Govern ment  to 
agree.  AaMrlean  financial  aaaUtance  waa 
withheld  aad  an  embargo  placed  on  arma 
shipment  to  China. 

Whatever  Justification  there  may  have 
been  for  all  cf  thla.  it  U  clear  now  that  tt 
waa  based  on  a  wrcng  premise:  and  that 
Chiang  Kal-ahek  waa  right  In  refusing  to 
take  the  Communiata  Into  hla  Oovemment. 
and  that  the  StaU  Department  waa  wrong 
Tbla  to  ooriaet  iinlms  we  ignore  all  that  haa 
bappaaad  in  ■toropa.  If  Chiang  had  com- 
plied with  theae  demands,  cnmpaiing  other 
'"uropean  countries,  the  Communiata  would 
have  gained  control  of  China  sooner,  under 
conditions  making  It  rather  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  recognize  their 
government. 

Many  months  later,  we  began  to  supply 
arms  to  the  Chinese  Oovemment  again, 
siunbcr  reversal  of  policy.  Then  It  was 
much  too  late.  The  Communists  had  the 
vast  atorea  of  Japancae~^arms:  they  alao  had 
liMtuatrtai  Manchuria  and  North  China. 
Since  VJ-day.  we  contributed  over  W.OOO.- 
000.000  to  the  Chlneae  Natlonaliata.  Aa 
soon  aa  our  contributions  were  ma4e.  oar 
policy  waa  reversed,  thereby  the  moaey  aad 
goods  were  wasted  and  any  benefl*  to  ua  from 
them  deatroyed. 

In  1947  Lieutenant  General  Wedemeyer 
was  sent  to  aurvey  the  Chlneee  scene  and 
make  recommendations.  He  was  famUlar 
with  the  Chinese  picture.  He  was  to  study 
conditions  from  every  angle.  He  aubmltted 
his  report  on  September  14.  1947.  but  It  was 
never  pultllsbed  until  Its  sudden  appearance 
in  the  prceent  whlU  paper.  It  waa  with- 
held from  the  Amactoaa  paopis  completely. 
Por  withholding  It  there  can  be  no  jiiatiflca- 
XPrm  whatever.  Asia  Is  a  matter  of  supreme 
Imnnrtsnri  to  the  American  people.  An 
SiVartant  policy  report  such  as  this  must 
not  be  kept  from  the  people  by  a  dailbyte 
policy  of  concealment  or  becauae  It  aoafllala 
with  the  deelree.  alaia.  or  whims  of  a  ruling 
aiqua.  CJeneval  Wcdeaicyer  ■  report  makce 
sense.  Whether  or  not  it  should  have  been 
adopted  I  do  not  claim  to  be  qualified  to 
Judge.  I  do  contend  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment that  tt  should  have  been  made  public 
and  discussed.  Neither  the  ability  nor  In- 
tegrity of  General  Wedemeyer  haa  ever  been 
queet  toned. 

The  general  recommended  that  the  United 
States  continue  and  expand  lu  policy  of  aid 
to  NaUonalUt  China.  He  recogniaed  that 
there  waa  a  great  deal  of  corrupUon  and  in- 
competence within  the  legal  Chlneae  Gov- 
ernment, but  he  adda  criticlam  of  results 
achieved  t>y  the  National  Government  tn 
tfTorts  at  ImprovcBMnt  should  l>e  tempered 
by  a  recognttkm  ot  the  handlcapa  Impoaed 
on  China  by  •  years  ot  war.  the  burden  of 
her  oppoaltloB  to  eommuniam.  and  her  aac- 
rlfices  for  tbe  allied  cauae.  Ha  saw  a  crying 
need  for  Immediate  reform  within  the  Chl- 
neae Natlonailat  ranks.  At  no  point  did  he 
ever  urge  or  even  suggeet  a  coalitton  govern- 
ment with  the  Communists.  Instead  be  de- 
clared "Bvenu  of  tbe  past  1  years 
straied  the  fuUllty  of  appeasement 
tba  bope  that  the  strongly  Ctv 
f«MM  9i  Um  Soviet  Ualoa  «U1  adopt  either 
A  MMWbtory  or  a  aaopermUva  altitude,  ea- 
capt  aa  tactical  sipedtents."* 

Ganaral   Wedemeyer   then  proposed   that 
Chlaa    riMUM     Milbrai    tba     UbttMl     Ra* 
•f  bar  f«i|swi  %•  Um  OniMd 
tal  MitolaSM  tad  M»toary 
It  paslwar 

Tbue 

tba   bblUa  _^ _ 

yiHlS  bava  laJMi  plb«i  wllbUi  Ua  Cr 

ut  tba  Ubitad  Nalkiaa     Mm*  aftoln 


to  ■Sirtbtr  iMtbOM  where  ouv  btste  Oepbfl- 
metit   Ignored   the   lutarbbUobbl    nigsnlM 
Uon  which  it  bad  been  inatruauatal  la  ef«- 
sting      In  reapect  to  Manchuria   he   said: 
"^        '  lat  Ion  m  Manchuria  has  deteriorated 
I  drifree  that  prompt  actum  la  nacaa- 
sary  lu  prevent  thst  area  ffom  becoming  a 
Soviet  aaUlllte."  and  be  taggaitad  th*  eaUb- 
llahment  of  a  truateeshlp  In  which  all  the 
great  autes  of  the  world  might  pariicipate 
He  based  this  latter  idea  en  the  premiae 
that  Manchuria  vsa  already  all  but  lost  to 
China  snd  could  be  saved  only  In  this  way. 
He  added.  "If  these  ateps  are  not  taken  l>y 
China.  Manchtirla  may  be  thrown  tr,»o  the 
Soviet  orbit,  despite  United  States  aid.  and 
lost  perhapa  permanaaUy  to  China."    That  u 
what  did  happen.    Sa  amphailaKl  that  the 
policy   of   no  asalstanoa  to  China — the   so- 
called  wnlt-and-Bce  policy— would  be  equiva- 
lent to  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  Chinese  Government,   and  that 
removal  of  American  asslsunce  would  cer- 
tainly   lay    the    country    open    to    eventtud 
Cooununist  domination.     Ha  aaaerted  defi- 
nitely that  sssuranres   were  given  him  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  that  China  wotUd  support 
to  the  limit  of  her  ability  an  Aatcrlcan  pro- 
gram for  sUbillzatlon  in  the  Far  Bast  and 
that  he  woxUd  make  aweeplng  reformation 
in  government.  Including  the  removal  cf  cor- 
rupt   snd    Incompetent    officials.      However. 
Wedemeyer  waa  shrewd  enoujfh  tn  Insist  that 
snythlng  we  did  for  China  ahould  be  under 
American  advisers  as  responsible  represenU- 
tlves  of  the   United  SUtes  Government   In 
specified  military  and  econonuc  fields  to  as- 
sist China  In  utlllalng  United  SUtes  aid  for 
th ;   manner   In   which  It   was   Intended   In- 
staad  of  turning  it  directly  over  'to  the  Na- 
ttoaaUat  leaders  wt  '-out  strings. 

Tbe  State  Department  now  Implies  that 
we  are  through  with  China.  Studying  the 
present  altuatlon.  there  Is  a  good  deal  to  be 
MM  for  this  poelUon.  especially  since  the 
pobllaation  of  the  white  paper.  Even  eo. 
there  are  a  number  of  Important  questlona 
raised  in  connection  with  United  SUtaa 
policy  toward  China  and  Aaia. 

Are  we  to  recognise  Communist  China? 
There  have  been  rvmors  that  the  State 
Department  thinks  of  doing  this  st  some 
fairly  distant  future  time.  If  we  do  not 
recognise  Communist  China,  are  we  to  start 
trads  relations  with  tt?  If  we  do.  we  will 
undoubtedly  help  the  Communists  to  or- 
ganise China  and  build  it  up  aa  a  real  aaaet 
to  tbe  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Communlsta 
are  forced  to  do  tt  on  their  own.  it  will  be  a 
gigantic  problem  for  them  to  carry  out  even 
a  small  part  of  the  promisee  they  have  made 
to  the  Chinese.  What  are  we  to  do  aboat 
Korea?  Korea  to  a  tiny  pimple  on  the  (ace 
of  Asia.  Southern  Korea  Is  one- half  of  a 
peninaula  jutting  out  from  that  continent. 
Congress  Is  now  being  raqosatad  to  eugp^f 
more  aid  to  Korea.  Can  wa  hold  mil  hblf 
at  one  peninaula  when  the  Stste  Depart- 
ment tn  effect,  declares  the  United  States 
must  step  out  of  the  Astatic  Continent  to 
which  that  peninsula  ta  sttached'>  Can  we 
ha  -e  an  aggreeslve  policy  m  Southern  Korea 
and  have  no  policy  at  aU  In  AaU?  There 
are  many  other  subsidiary  questions. 

The  SUU  Department  has  sppclnted  a 
board  to  formulate  an  Aalatic  policy  Thta 
to  a  second  admiaslon  of  its  past  lack  of  any 
coherent  policy  at  all.  If  we  had  had  oa*. 
it  would  not  be  neceesary  to  originate  ona 
now.  Tbto  board  is  oompoaad  at  many  at  ths 
Mopls  ta  tba  Par  laaMra  wcuon  of  tfed 
>  Department  who  tn 
terrtOe  failure.  M 
rthaSi  have  been  m  ftSiUWi   ^ 

•aa  w*  agMci  ■ayttUsf  feMMP  hi 

thafuMMV    Ihsif  IMiBMSI.O«ainaiiM. 

Arthtir  aaS  OmmmI  W»Ssiiw>*i  ibouM  ba 

HM  of  UM  •uaesltaata.  yet  th*v  hav«  a«« 

iaHi     OMMrat   MjuArthut   ha* 

M  MM  of  hii  Ufa  la  (he  Pa«  Cast      Hg 

•leadiiy  SI  JipMl  f*  Uts  past  Ite 


SUtS 


ihlafoff 


Mars,   ta  imaeh  vtth  tba  whole  sttuatloa 
becauee  of  tbe  eloae  laiarrelatma  of 
to  the   AaUtlc   Continent.     General 
BMyer  spent  much  time  tn  China  and 

ive  soudy  and  report  > 

To  omit  these  two  i 
to  oearlook  two  of  oar 
Ctasaaatilt's  adtlca  sfaouM  also  be  aoogbt.  Zn 
any  event,  tt  ta  high  time  for  thto  subject 
to  be  brought  out  in  the  open.  Tba  AaMrl- 
ean people  must  insist  upon  tba  toMsadtota 
development  of  an  IntaUlgant  coarse  and  in- 
sist upon  it  bdng  JttoOAld  publicly  It  to 
not  easy  to  find  the  right  anawer.  That  to 
only  another  reason  srhy  Inuacdiate  stcpa 
miist  be  taken  to  seek  for  It. 

IProm  the  Patriot.  Harrtoburg.  Pa.,  Auguat  «, 
l»40i 
wnrnt  pspxb  oh  chuta 

The  white  paper  on  China  Issued  yesterday 
by  the  State  Departmmt  to  a  depresalng 
dociunent  It  Is  a  story  of  failure,  almoat 
trreaseciiable  aad  irredeemable  failure.  And 
while  the  blame  to  placed  aquareiy  on  the 
■houlders  of  that  ChriaOan  Oeneral  Chiang 
Kal-ahek.  tt  ts  not  certain  that  all  tbe  blame 
belongs  there.  Some  of  the  responsibility 
mav  haunt  this  cotmtry's  Ooesramsnt. 

The  Chinese  puzzle  Is  not  easily  solved.  It 
to  cofiiphcated.  It  Is  crtss-croased  with  fac- 
tionaliam  with  silflihness  with  corrupuon. 
with  huefficiency.  It  would  aeem  to  be  alao 
marked  by  the  inability  of  America  to  diag- 
noae  the  Chinese  ailment  and  to  presft-ihe  a 
remedy.  Our  <jwn  specialists  who  went^ there 
to  be  belpfiU  eould  not  be.  They  disagreed 
among  themselves. 

As  great  as  to  tae  tragedy  of  tt.  China  over- 
run by  the  Bsda  to  tba  tor  as  ting  hearts  of 
both  miiteae  amd  Amsr  ieana  over  tba  pceaent 
state  of  aSbtr*.  crhlnk  for  genaratlona  baa 
looked  to  the  United  States  In  times  of  faaa- 
Ine.  in  timea  of  fiood.  in  Umea  of  tnvaalon 
and  attack,  axad  for  help  in  finding  s  better 
way  of  lUe  No  natkmato  were  more  beloved 
by  tbe  Chineee  tbaa  ware  tba  Aaaartcans. 

Tha  white  paper  to  now  reported  to  have 
takee  tba  heart  oat  of  the  Chineee.  Tbeae 
folks  of  the  Orient  may  not  all  feel  that  their 
great  friend  of  the  Weat  has  betrayed  them 
bu  most  will  think  that  the  l<mg-time  de- 
pendable aid  has  vanished.  These  spiritual 
loaaes  can  be  aa  costly  to  a  nation's  morale  as 
tho  loss  of  arma  and  similar  aid. 

Persona  familiar  with  the  facu  know  that 
however  proud  our  SUte  Depart  aiant  amy  »» 
of  the  effectiveness  of  its  negottettana  and 
poUctes  elsewhere  in  the  world,  it  to  noc 
of  its  work  tn  China.  Causes  for  thto 
I  failure  will  not  all  tw  found  tn  tha 
Par 


Gril  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIHNSaOTA 

CI  THX  8BIATK  OP  THB  UNTTBD  8TATKS 

Wednntat.  September  7  yUgislative  dat 
a/  Stnrday.  September  J).  194f 

Mr  HtTdPHREY.  Ur.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  COMttMiona 
Rgcots  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  TtQtk  TiSMt  si  AsflM  34,  1140. 

Tbift  ktuic  BO  mmUm,  Iks  siMortai 
was  sriiftd  to  bt  prtatstf  tn  the  Ricost. 
St  (sOowi: 


A   reelMS 
bill  "le 


subversive  activities"  to  aow  before  tba  aaa- 
au  Judicutry  Coaunitiee.  after  apptoaal  by 
a  subcommittee.  Thto  nteasura,  S.  Mil.  to 
afcm  to  the  one  that  passsd  the  Hooss  last 
year  but  dtod  la  the  Scnata.  Althovgh  tba 
new  bSI  aUsaipts  to  meet,  awtala  eoaoatu- 
tkmal  objsetlaaa  taiaad  laat  year.  It  stUl  to 
ao  far-reaching  a  propoeal  that  it  lagia- 
mately  arooasa  very  grass  qpsoUoa  ss  to 
Its  desirability,  not  to  msattea  tts  eoastt- 
tutloaallty. 

While  the  bUl  rightly  denooaesa  cocnmu- 
nlsm  ss  a  "world-wide  molultnaary  pouu- 
cal  movsmsnt."  it  to  higldy  dutohlful  If  tbe 
methoJ  It  wotild  follow  in  jaulstllBg  the 
Uaitad  States  from  tba  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  either  wise  or  effective.  In  its 
preeent  form,  the  ttiU  would  tmpoee  severe 
reatrlctions  on  organtoatlOQa  found  to  be 
.Coasmuntot  or  Commaatos-firaak,  would 
pt— »*—  tmUvidnato  for  behMigIng  to  Oom- 
mnnlTt  organlaatlana  and  would  make  tt  un- 
lawful for  anyone  to  agree  to  perforiB  anj 
act  substantially  contributing  to  estabitoh- 
ment  here  ot  a  foreign-contrclled  dictator- 
ship. 

The  basie  diflkculty  In  thto  bin.  aa  In 
others  of  the  type.  Ilea  in  the  fact  that  tt 
does  not  require  an  overt  act  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  words,  to  taring  Ita  sanctfcna 
into  effect.  Ko  matter  how  carefully  drawn 
it  may  lie,  any  bill  that  endeavors  to  strike 
St  a  political  philoaophy  will  alznoBt  tnevl- 
tabiy  be  so  broad  In  its  tarns  as  to  infringe 
the  basic  liberty  of  freedom  of  thought  that 
to  and.  we  hope,  always  will  be  tlM  Amerleaa 
t>lrthright.  la  thto  cnwnactton.  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Llbertlea  Unioa  points  out  that 
"our  whole  constitutional  development 
shows  that  sctions,  not  beliefs  or  ultimate 
goato.  must  be  the  sole  teats  of  Isgality." 

Furthermore,  tt  to  highly  probable  thst 
enactment  of  such  a  hill  aa  thto  would 
merely  drive  the  OwiimMBlsh 
while  penaltilng  a  great  maof 
non-CosBBMrnlBta.  In  any  caae.  meastiree 
that  impute  guilt  by  association,  that  re- 
semble bilto  of  attainder,  that  smack  of 
thot^t  control  are  likely  to  defeat  their 
own  purpoee.  In  defending  itaelf  sgainst 
the  Internal  threat  of  commtintam  our 
country  can  ill  afford  to  curtail  Ita  own 
precious  and  hard -won  liberties. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PKOfSTLVAXl.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVBS 

Wedmeaday.  AuQUst  34.  1949 

Mr.  K'^^t'^^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Racoan.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  on  the  military  assistance  bill 
delivered  by  me  Sunday.  August  21,  1W9. 
over  WHP-WLRB: 

By  a  vote  of  238  to  IS.  tba  ■aass  passsd 
the  military  aaaistance  blli.  No  dnrtto.  ths 
Senate  Will  do  likewise.  Thotigh  the  amount 
was  cut  in  tialf.  the  argument  on  thto  being 
that  It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  wait  and 
find  out  the  faeti  bslare  acUag— «e  bm.  thai 
was  a  minor  sasiMMattas.  The  btu  to  a 
commitment  on  odf  part.  SO  matter  what 
tba  program  may  ttmi  mli  ta  be.    It  glvas  the 


Tkessb  if  Me 

SMHSMIf 

IM  alvbyt  beeai 
fthing  untaee  you  are 


«M  whether  we 

m  St  stt,    My 

1  iiart  Ml  as 


wtukt  the  eonciuslaa  to  tortlSsg  to  be. 

Tbe  prtaaary  purpoee  to  to  arm  tha  aatlaaa 
of  weatera  Bivoipe  and  the  lOddte  Baat.    But 
ta  prtoirtple  and  thought,  tba  arattaf 
-  bf«to 

ktad  thto  Man  gtotas  daarty. 

sqppUad  to 
to  ass  ta  Sghttng  our 
tba  arasa  are  given,  we 
cannot  poaBil>ty  tell  against  whom  they  are 
to  be  ossd..  If 
by  infliliBlhai.  in 
Ita  of  tbsss  coaatnm  so  arased  by 
dearly  tbsss  iiiisiBiasiili  wUl 
those  wsapoaa  aad  thoss  anmttton 
against  us.  Oar  problem  will  thsn  be: 
can  we  deatioy  what  we  have  given?  Wa 
havw  bad  away  expcrlencea  in  tba  part  where 

likelihood  of  it  bappaBUlDS  thsn  than 
IS  in  the  present  aam. 
Isnt  thto  a  fiv  cry  from  the  days  whsa 
the  United  Statee  srae  taking  the  lead  m 
arms  reduction  throughout  the  srarid?  Horn. 
we  are  to  go  into  the  htwiiiem  of 
them  with  arms,  evwa 
plaiMa  tn  Prsnce. 
slatting  what  will  no  dotohk.  bacoaas  sn  end- 
leaa  anaaaaat  race.  Worst  o€  aB.  tt  to 
arms  race  tn  wtiich  the  odda  are  agatnat  our 
winning  tMcauee  we  seek  to  compete  tn  land 
farces  with  a  aatkm  whose  pop- 
Ufltr  than  oara.  aad  oaa  ta  which 
tbe  "»»««**—  of  thoae  gnas  aad  bullets  of  oar 
being  used  agabsst  as  sra  tS  to  1.  That  wSi 
not  be  s  new  erpertence — indeed,  tt  liaa  hs^ 
pened  many,  many  times  In  the  paat  tbnmgh 
arrangements  entered  into  by  nmny  of  tha 
same  advisers  urging  thto.  Repreaentattvs 
Jacobs.  Democrat  of  Indiana,  asked  whether 
tt  waa  true  tbas  aossa  of  tha 
sent  to  Kuicips  ai 

been  sent  on  to  other  countrlea  bshlad 
iron  curtain.  No  one  waa  abia  to  deny 
spadAcally.  Several  Msmbsrs  stated 
engines  had  Iwen  sent  to  eorae  of 
countries  at  one  time  but  they  tmderstood 
the  piactlce  bad  basa  stopped.  Bepreeenta- 
ttve  Jacoas  vocsd  ssBlBSl  tba  bill,  so  appar- 
ently waa  not  coavtaead  oa  thia  point. 

Many  of  the  bl^  On mswl  oaelato  and 

isslISi  il  la  behalf  oC  this  idsa.  The 
eg  Oato  evtdenee  waa  Aadatahed  a 
good  deal  because  they  could  not  tell  wliat 
the  plan  waa.  They  admitted  tho* 
none,  as  of  thto  date,  and  that  the 
nattoaa  had  not  yet  t>een  able  to  i 
llisiiiaslHi  upon  what  they  wantsd.  So  wa 
are  in  the  rldlculoas  psstttoa  ot  approving  a 
poUcy  without  knowing  what  the  policy  to 
or  might  turn  out  to  be.  When  I  asked  one 
of  the  moat  ardoit  proponents  thU  spedfle 
question,  hto  reply  was:  "That  ta  not  quite 
correct."  Tbto  strocfc  me  ae  betaig  a  vtrtual 
It  for  no  other  reaaon.  tba  MB 
BOW  In  order  to 
aatil  the  Congrem 
told  esactly  wtiat  was  to  be  decided. 
I  dont  like  to  dlaagree  with  aU  the  btg- 
wiga.  It  to  much  aaater  to  go  along  and  elta 
ttoms  as  anthartttoa.  I  am  smaswhst  fortl- 
BsS  la  asy  opposltlaa  bseaase  they  hsve  beea 
so  eoBslstently  wrong  tn  the  past.  Wa 
adght  aa  weU  frankly  face  the  facts.  So  far 
not  one  alagle  objective  of  American  forelga 
pollrr  baa  been  obtained  since  the  war.  Our 
objectives  sre  ftarthsr  away  now  than  they 
were  m  IMft.  The  s^Me* paper  on  China  waa 
a  ftti)  confMMoa  of  eoaipMte  failure  tn  the 
Par  Bast.  The  PBlMi  Mltloos  hss 
worked  We  haee  al  lesN  two 
latniy  not  one  The  trttttB  laaa  was  waeMi 
aad  the  British  sdmitted  frasfely  U)  me  la 
lt4f  that.  If  tt  had 
uoie.  ■rttoua  vonMI  have 


gg  as  Ifte  pilli  IS  Psernvry  fslilMr. 
lilSe  iwners  m»w,  -— 
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of  all  kiadfl  ttuua 
plan    baa 


wm  »  mnmkmlj  bM  no*  pfovkicd 
Um  bMMftO  ptaoflHtf  to  Uiu  rcunUT  ••  7^ 
When   PMP>*-   »•   matter    who    they    are. 
arsue  for  taeattUXxig  mhlch  Hem*  to  a*  to 

■ of 


and  U 
That  im  ny  duty.    So  I  votad 
Mraaota.  when  ttoaaa 
I  at  upliiiiwi  uetimad  m  tba  pact.  I  have 
I  ricbc  and  tiicy  bav*  baen  vrooc. 
of  tfeila.  I  «U1  ba  i^lad  to  mall 
anyooa  a  cevy  «<  AT  ipaacb.  back  m  July 
1»4«.  uuppatnc  tb*  BrtttaH  loan. 
Wben  Preatdent  Truman  and  many  ct  tbaa* 

ow   to   Poudam   they 

'  up  Berlm  iMd  cot  the  United  Statca 

all    OEkeana   at   acoeas   to  our   part 

hf  abr.     That  eecmad  to  ma  dtVotd 

of  TTir— "^  eaaae  and  it  turned  oak  to  ba 

«k^  ^^.     Tteva   ten  t   a   man   or   woman 

J  to  my  Toice  now  who  whoiild  buy  an 

of  ground  In  the  center  ot   a  4ti-acre 

wMtocut  any  maana  ot  t*ttUic  Into  U 

and  out  from  it.  owar  ttea  •urroundlntpeo^ 
erty.     Yet.  that  to  aaaetly   what   Ptaatdant 

people    did    at 


The  primary   purpoaa  at  this  profram  la 

at   waatem    Burope 
aacopattan.     U  tbta  la 
must  be  ■uOcient  to 
at  bay  until  Amen- 
haai  Oma  to  fa  over      implicit  in 
the  wkole  Idea  la  tha  ttooagbt  of  usin«  An^er- 
lean  troopa  In  Burope.     If  wa  do  laae  than 
to  reetrain  the  BiiMf  ne.  then  any- 
«a  do  will  be  lumplf  ly  money  and 
.  ttooVB  down  a  rat  hole.     Worse  than 

It  frtn  be  taken  awtt  and  uaad  by  our 

Milt"  Wot  tbla  porpoaa.  they  aak  tlSOO.- 
••9.060  for  a  S-yaar  period.  Compare  thla 
trtfUng  nun  with  the  coat  of  lend-icaae.  with 
the  coat  ot  our  defenae  program  prior  to  the 
with  the  cost  of  our  war  eflort.  The 
ba  plannlnt  to  anppty 
NmtrMa  with  pop- 

VMtan     Certainly 

tbay  omaot  UMfmet  to  gNa  tbem  expenatve. 
inatrunkenta  of  war.  The  minunum 
of  the  coat  ot  equlpplnc  *nat  stafl- 
iDt)  oaa  army  dlvtakm  la  t^M.OOO.OOO.  Oen- 
aral  PtUers.  farmer  aide  to  Oenerai  Mac- 
Arthur,  eatlmataa  that  the  whole  force  wuuid 
aaod  to  bo  ••  dtnilima.  lie  ptoem  lu  coat 
•»  •H.OO>.<On,nno  and  he  ImpUM  that  even 
tlUa  amount  would  be  waatod  If  wa  eottld 
additional  troopa  to  Burope  wtthln 
I  after  the  aaaault  started.  So.  If  you 
JK  mk  amornvMoo.  ttoan  the  whole  thing 

I  baaauae  what  we  have 

to  do  amounta  to  nothing  at  all. 

wait  until  there  la  a  real  threat 

to    prevent    It?      Don't    the 

^_     .  nations  know  that  the  pro- 

amoun't  of  aid  sent  will  provide  prae- 
tteaUy  no  protection  at  sll7  Will  not  thla 
knowledge  Inftuence  them,  and  wtU  they 
flghtt  I^Mt  ot  all  and  moat  tmiportant.  will 
tlima  ■fopaan  natloos  have  tbo  wUl  to  fight 
In  any  event?  U  not.  the  beat  Buaaian  tactic 
kneuver  wUl  be  to  aacure  control 
Infiltration  rather  tban  arm«d  ag- 
U  they  secure  control  by  InfUtra- 
eootrol  the  cabinets  of  any  of  theee 

kta.  tlwn  won't  they  take  our  a^lilp- 

kk  far  tba  banaftt  of  the  Ruaabm-^aaai- 

Bafw  to  WMthar  i|iiaalliai  no  one  waa  able 
to  anawer  to  my  mtlafacit«>n      Ruaala  now 
ai  aMO  on  lu  wastera  (rent, 
ling  the  amount  of 
would  wa  tban  have  to  add  to 
ir     If  an.  tbara  you  baaa  your 
at  race     Thcao  at  tba  mom  eloquent 
were  made  toy  tbraa  Wartd  War  vet- 
Mr.    Potter.    I».    mmttrn,    aad    Mr. 


WUllamB.  Representative  Ssoatr.  af 

an  appeal  implmatalng  the  main  arKU- 
>nts.  For  many  years  be  haa  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Servtcm  Committee.  I  now 
quote  from  bis  speech: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  eoo- 
talncd  m  this  bill  la  far  too  lltUe  foe  Burope's 
defenae:  It  la  too  much  for  our  economy  to 
carry.  We  are  nlgh  bankrupt  and  do  not 
know  tt.  AU  of  ua  weU  realiae  that  if  thla 
meastire  to  enacted  Into  law.  eveu  with  the 
OK^fimai  amoHtofe  ant  in  two.  the  adxnlnlstra- 
tum  will  ooaa  back  next  year  and  the  year 
following  and  aak  for  further  funda,  perhapa 
even  larger  sums  of  money.  )ust  aa  they 
have  done  In  the  economic  aid  that  we  have 
voted  to  Burope. 

"Thla  to  oaily  the  beginning  The  camel 
to  getting  hia  noae  under  th^  tent.  Anyone 
who  la  at  all  realutlc  knows  that  the  original 
amount  Is  only  a  drop  In  the  barrel  that  It 
cannot  prevent  Ru?a»a  from  overrunning  all 
at  Burope  and  the  Middle  Bast  In  3  months 
should  she  so  desire. 

"I  fear  that  thto  bUl  will  denude  our  own 
armed  force*  It  will  sap  the  strength  of 
our  Army  and  Air  Force.  Only  yesterday  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  heard  repreeentatives 
of  our  Regular  Military  Sstabiishmenu.  our 
Raservea.  and  the  National  Guard  plead  for 
additional  armortos.  equipment,  weapons, 
and  personnel  for  adequate  training.  What 
U  going  to  happen  If  we  take  arms  from  our 
present  stock  and  send  them  abroad?  I  fear 
that  this  measure  will  sharpen  the  raaor  to 
cut  our  own  throaU.  I  never  believed  In 
putting  a  pistol  In  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
to  destroy  me  and  while  ostensibly  we  are 
sending  it  to  our  friends  no  one  can  rest 
assured  that  war-torn,  weary  Burope.  where 
moat  Ot  the  flower  of  Burope's  manhood  Is 
sleeping  today  beneath  the  sod.  can  or  would 
light  a  long-sustained  war.  Some  of  these 
countries  put  forth  little  effort  laat  time  and 
a  continent  of  widows  cannot  be  expected 
to  fight. 

"Certainly  you  would  not  furnish  a  weak 
neighbor  a  lot  of  ammunition  which  would 
be  in  grave  danger  of  falling  Into  the  bands 
of  a  much  larger  and  more  powerful  enemy. 
That  would  be  botb  eowardly  and  stupid. 

"Man  lives  so  lOBB  kut  leama  so  Uttle. 
History  has  a  queer,  stubborn,  and  cru;l  way 
of  repeating  Itaalf . 

"1  fear.  Mr  Chairman,  that  much  of  thla 
current  war  fever  to  being  artUkcUlly  en- 
gendered to  continue  a  war  economy  In  order 
to  avoid  a  daprrmlon  and  keep  the  present 
admlntoaiamm  tn  power,  miliary  fDOds  pro- 
duced from  depleting  the  natural  resources 
of  this  country  will  never  bring  prosperity 
to  the  Amenean  people.  We  will  never  be- 
come rich  or  grow  strong  by  sending  our 
money  abroad  for  people  to  buy  our  goods. 
All  that  we  get  back  U  the  money  that  we 
send  them,  and  they  get  the  fruiu  of  our 
own  labor,  aa  we  continue  to  pump  our  oil 
weUa  dry.  dig  up  the  Iron.  lead.  sine,  cop- 
per, and  coal  of  thla  country  hew  down  our 
foreata.  and  consume  the  wealth  of  this  Na- 
tion We  cannot  make  the  rcat  of  the  world 
rich  by  making  ouraelvw  poor. ' 

Foreign  tranaactlona  of  the  United  SUtea 
Government.  M  rcAaetod  by  appropriation 
acts.  July  1,  104fi.  tbroofh  December  Si.  1»4«. 
total  •101.S«B.60«.7M. 

If  this  to  carried  to  Its  natural  conclusion. 
with  any  Utaa  of  making  It  really  effective, 
the  coet  will  run  Ave  to  fifteen  blllton  dollurs 
a  year.  Can  our  Govaniment  stand  this 
strain?  If  we  do  not  keep  the  d<  meatle 
economy  of  thU  country  sound,  then 
free  world  will  collapae  along  with  us. 
thto  to  one  point  on  whleh  both  Rumla 
the  United  Statm  agree.  Ttia  baale  theory 
of  the  Kremlin,  since  the  time  of  Lenin,  haa 
been  to  promote  overextension  and  a  crtola 
In  the  Dnttad  Matea  on  the  theory  that  then 
the  world  wm  ba  In  their  lapa.  and  prac- 
tically every  sound   thinker   In   the  United 


Statea  and  Burope  ''>ars  the  aame 
quence  Thla  to  not  a  case  of  too  little 
ux)  late.  Thla  is  a  caae  of  too  mucb  and 
too  litUe.  Too  much  for  oar  #oaMmic  aeon* 
omy  and  too  little  to  accompttob  tbe  aUcgad 
and  Intended  purpose. 


flBBBcd  Rhrer  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  J4:?fNrs.M.* 
ni  THE  SBWATB  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  7  (legislative  day 
ot  Saturday,  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  HI'MPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcowd  an  edi- 
torial entitlfd  Planned  River  Develop- 
ment." pubUshed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  50.  1949'.  dealing  with  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authority  and  Mioouri 
Valley  Authority,  with  pertinent  com- 
ments as  to  the  desirability  of  the  present 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoup. 
as  follows: 

PLsjnm  aivn  bcvclopmxmt 
The  Armys  Corps  of  Bnglneera  to  the 
nation's  No.  1  flood-contnl  and  navlcatlon 
maaey.  The  Bureau  cf  ■eclamatlnn  to  prl- 
marlly  concerned  with  western  irrigation 
projecta.  Between  them,  the  two  sgenclca 
are  responsible  for  many  hundreds  cf  mil- 
Itema  ot  dollars'  worth  of  past  and  projected 
dams  and  levees  and  other  works  that  are 
I  haaglnt  the  face  at  the  Nation. 

Bat  tn  recent  years,  as  the  millions  pcur 
out  and  the  dams  are  raised  and  the  chan- 
neto  deepened,  a  question  haa  been  rising 
with  increaalng  Intensity  In  the  mtnda  of 
many  of  tbe  moat  dlalntereated  and  qualified 
obaervara.  Tbe  quaatkm  to  thto:  Are  these 
mlKhty  works  being  planned  In  relation  to 
the  area  which  they  aflect.  or  are  they  pro- 
moted and  aold  and  bollt  ss  individual  uiuta 
wltboat  too  miKta  regard  for  the  secondary 
eBWta  which  flow  from  them?  And  back  of 
tbto  qiwatkin  Itoa  another :  Is  there  adequate 
study  and  |riannt"g  for  the  development  ot 
ttoma  vast  regions  as  a  whole — apeclflcaily, 
ttaa  great  river  valleys — ao  that  all  of  the 
enormoOB  constructlun  work  fits  Into  a  pat- 
tern of  Buslmum  use  and  minimum  destruc> 
tlon  of  the  reeources  already  svailable? 

speaking  of  the  Missouri  Basin,  an  cfflcial 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  sakl  ]ust  last  week 
that  the  agenclea  now  planning  the  eventual 
ezpendltara  there  of  •5.000.000.C00  are  bas- 
ing their  fiBtoi  on  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  tbe  rundaawn tally  needed  basic  data  In 
geological,  sou  and  hvdrologlc  surveys,  and 
in  topographic  mapping. 

Unfoittonalaly.  tbe  evidence  is  beconung 
Ineraaalatfly  clear  that  in  their  desire  to  grt 
thinci  done,  snd  incidentally,  to  bu:ld  up 
tbe  prestige,  personnel  and  powu  at  tbetr 
own  organisations,  the  Ooeammcnt  agen- 
cies moat  directly  concerned  tend  to  over- 
look the  potential  multlple-purpoee  use  of 
the  rcglona  where  they  operate,  and  con- 
eentrato  Instead  on  their  own  limited  field. 
goniatlmcs  tbl.i  results  In  Incfllrlenry.  eome- 
tlmm  in  downrtgbt  deetructlveneaa  To  take 
a  elmpla  example,  dama  may  be  constructed 
at  great  expense  to  conuot  Aooda.  when  a 
much  smaller  expenditure  for  protection  and 
reforestation  of  watersheda  far  above  the 
dam  attm  mlgbt  rMNnlt  tn  preventing  them. 

a  profoundly  important  pro>cct  aa.  for  ex- 
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ample,  the  development  of  the  Mtosnorl  or 
the  Columbu  Baaln  to  obvioiuly  unjuetlftod 
In  view  of  the  enormous  ezpcnm  and  to 
also  contrary  to  tba  national  Intareat.  Flood 
control.  Irrlgatkm.  powar  devdopomnt,  nav- 
igation, forest,  aoll.  and  wildlife  couaaiiatlon 
and  recreation  are  all  involved.  llMbatoe 
facts  concerning  tbim  aicaa  mtMt  Biat  ba 
eatablLshed.  and  then  tbam  varkxto  naeda 
must  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
conflicu  reconciled,  compromlaea  made. 

Two  years  ago  we  obeerved  that  the  spend- 
ing of  money  on  rivers  for  single  purposes. 
sttch  as  tbe  control  of  floods,  has  been  ren- 
dered obeolete  by  the  succcm  of  the  TV  A.  If 
the  problem  to  handled  by  several  agencies, 
competition  and  friction  are  bound  to  result. 
Over-aU  authority,  on  the  TVA  model,  as 
frequently  advocated  by  the  President,  seems 
clearly  to  be  the  solution  to  tbe  problem 
of  our  great  untamed  rivers  and  undcvdopad 
nver  valieya. 


American  Lesion  Convention  Addrets  bj 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnsoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  pEXNsTtvAma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  S  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbco«d  an  address 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Hon.  Louis 
Johnson,  at  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  August 

31.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  commander,  fellow  Leglonnalrca. 
^■—r^^^wa  listening  In  everywhere:  First. 
O— atomrtrr  I  would  like  to  put  In  the  rec- 
ord that  thto  bas  been  a  great  convention. 
Secondly.  I  wioold  like  to  my  to  you.  sir. 
you  have  been  a  giaat  commander  in  s  great 
year.  Throogti  tbe  years  ahead  the  time  and 
effort  you  haee  given  thto  year  will  be  a 
matter  of  grent  satisfaction  to  you. 

Tbto  i!»  mv  Urst  public  adctoess  as  head  of 
the  new  Department  at  Defenae.  CnUI 
5  weeks  ago  today,  the  Department  with 
which  I  wMjMtrmtad  waa  tawwn  m  the 
National  iOUtovy  ■rtabltobmtwt.  Mit  by 
an  act  of  Congrem  algned  by  tbe 
on  that  day.  a  new  dea^natlon  wa 
the  Department  of  Defenae. 

These  changca  tn  words  ara  not  matteta  of 
chance  They  are  of  ntmoat  elgnWiranca. 
Wban  fl.'st  I  took  oAea  tn  the  Military  Batab- 
Itobment  in  Vaablngtan.  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  War.  Today  I  am 
the  Secretary  of  a  Department  of  Defense. 
And  now.  with  your  cooperation  and  sup- 
port, men  and  women  of  tba  Legion,  it  to 
our  porpoae  to  coneert  cor  Dapaetment  of 
Defense  in  effect  Into  a  department  of 
lAppUuae.l 

We  shall  buttd  oar  laaaparta  ao  stroni 
no  sniaaani  «rUI  dara  attaA  ik.    W» 
acbtove  peace,  and  we  will  achieve  It. 
win  achtove  It.  my  eomradea,  tn  tha_only 
way  poaslble  in  thto  world  of  today    agli  n 
atlvely— by  unmtotakahle  strength  on  toad 
and  sea  and  in  the  air.     (Applause.) 

So  fsr.  peace  hm  bean  aamaCblac  ehMtve. 
Twice  in  our  own  Ufettoae  yoto  and  1  bad  It 
In  our  hands;     Twice  you  and  I  let  It  sUp 


We 


away.  Kow  wa  have  It  again  In  our  grasp 
and  thto  time  I  bellcva  you  are  aa  deter- 
mined as  I  am  not  to  let  It  go. 

There  may  have  been  aome  excuae.  mty 
oomradea  of  World  War  I.  for  the  first  error. 
After  all.  In  1918  we  were  aomewbat  novlem 
In  the  ways  of  the  world  and  qntta  a  bit 
naive  about  the  method  of  tba  aggriaanr. 
We  reaaoncd  then.  foQowlng  World  War  I. 
somewhat  as  follows:  We  had  won  a  great 
war.  Germany  and  Aoitrta  had  been 
crushed.  Their  military  forem  had  been 
routed.  The  myth  tbat  an  Invincible  Ger- 
man Army  bad  been  tietrayed  on  the  hooM 
front  but  had  not  really  lost  the  battle  had 
not  yet  been  advanced  by  the  Nazis.  In 
fact,  there  then  were  no  Nazto.  We  said 
Japan  was  our  ally.  It  had  helped  expel  the 
Germans  out  of  the  Orient.  And  aa  for 
Russia,  we  said  Internal  ehaoa  waa  so  great 
It  would  be  years  and  years  before  It  coold 
muster  an  army  of  sofldent  strength  to 
quell  even  domestic  dlsturtianoes.  So  we 
aald  why  not  relax  and  en)oy  life?  And  that, 
my  comrades  of  World  War  I.  to  exactly  what 
we  proceeded  to  do. 

Tet  at  that  very  moment  of  the  Armistice, 
on  November  11.  1918.  when  the  guna  were 
stilled  on  the  western  front  and  many  of  xm 
were  scrambling  out  of  the  trenches  to 
breathe  freely  again  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  our  wartime  ally.  Japan,  already 
was  plotting  aggreaslon.  Into  every  politi- 
cal vacuum  of  the  Far  Baat — In  Slheria,  Man- 
churia, and  China — Japan  proceeded  to  pour 
her  military  forces.  She  flooded  the  East 
with  her  anti-Western  propaganda  We  did 
nothing  to  stop  her.  Not  only,  my  comrades. 
had  we  fallen  asleep,  but  we  seemed  to  have 
toft  orders  not  to  be  disturtied. 

Almoet  akme  in  thoee  days,  the  American 
Legion  atood  forth  in  that  poatwar  period  m 
the  champion  of  pfepai'edmm  At  first  otirs 
might  have  been  a  stin  small  voice  in  the 
wlldemesa.  but  we  persisted  in  our  duty  as  we 
mw  it.  and  gradually  It  was  becoming  clearer 
that  net  all  ears  were  deaf  to  our  pleas.  By 
1941  we  had  made  some  degree  of  progress 
toward  establtolitag  more  adequate  national 
defense  But  for  our  Insistence,  our  armed 
forces  might  not  have  bad  even  that  small 
nudetis  of  trained  men.  that  sound  core 
around  which  we  were  able  to  build  in  time 
that  superb  body  of  armed  forces  that  so 
brillianUy  conquered  in  World  War  11;  and 
In  which  so  many  of  you  jaesent  played  so 
gallant  a  part. 

And  so  It  was  4  years  ago,  on  thto  very  day. 
In  fact.  4  years  ago.  that  we  were  again  wait- 
ing for  the  dawn  of  a  day  of  peace.  AU  of  us 
were  looking  toward  the  East,  toward  the  rise 
of  the  sun  that  would  tiitne  a^in  on  a  world 
without  strife  The  HmAi  bad  been  crushed 
in  Burope.  Japan's  traactoary  had  been 
avenged.  Her  rising  sun  bad  aet.  Within  94 
hours  aboard  our  own  sood  ^^p  tbe  Jftssoari 
the  unconditional  aunandar  of  Rppon's  war 
lords  would  be  tendered  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

VJ-day  came.  We  rushed  headlong  for 
home.  Our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our 
Air  Force,  which  no  enemy  could  defeat  In 
battle,  we  umaalma  dsmnbillf  rt.  My  com- 
rades, we  doaed  off  tn  *«ama  of  the  same 
stuff  that  l)etraTed  us  once  liefore.  And 
again,  after  World  War  TL  we  argued  naively: 
Had  we  not  licked  the  Nasto  and  the  Japs? 
Had  we  not  proved  our  superkinty  on  land 
and  sea  and  In  the  air?  Is  there  anywhere 
any  powar  that  could  dmOenc*  ua?  Do  any 
people  have  the  needed  laaaovam  and  in- 
dustrial capacity  to  wafi  war  acatnaf  Unde 
8am''  Ltxjk  at  our  eneaalaa,  we  said.  wboCy 
cruahed.  Look  at  our  alliea.  we  said — who 
among  them  would  wish  to  rise  against  as? 
Why  Kuaala  to  on  our  aida— our  own  ally. 
And  aa  for  Oima.  aba  to  I 

out  of  that  troubled  land  in  our  lifetime. 


(rf  World 
Por  at  that 

•uy. 

wttb  bar 


And  the  parallel  wttb  tba 
War  I  oonttnuea.  my  tnmradai 
It.  on  VJ-day.  our 
already  on  the 
own  plans.  Into  the  military  roiA  among 
tbe  peoptoa  on  her  borders,  ahe  pushed  In 
bar  own  troopa;  Into  every  poUtlcal  vacuum 
aaywbere  in  tba  world  aba  began  to  pour  in 
bar  Tldous  propaganda  against  bar  erstwhito 
allies. 

But  here  the  parallel  between  the  two  poat- 
wjir  eras  suddenly  stops.  Tou  and  I  may  have 
been  dozing  aU  right,  but  we  bad  not  yet 
iaUen  completely  asleep.  We  caught  our- 
selves In  time.  Now  we  of  America  are  fully 
awake,  grimly  determined.  God  grant  It.  that 
history  shall  not  repeat  itself.  Already  wo 
have  gone  a  long  way  to  correct  the  mtotakaa 
of  our  demobiltoatlon  stampede. 

Again,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you.  are  have 
an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air  Force  worthy  at 
our  country  and  of  the  pride  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen;  and  they  are  getting  better  every 
day — atronger  and  mora  eOdent.  (Ap- 
plaaae.] 

Moreover,  they  are  rounding  themselves 
Into  one  team — a  team  that  will  make  all 
encmlea  stop.  look,  and  listen  before  attempt- 
ing sBJtusiloii  acrom  the  tracks  of  the  United 
States. 

That  ever-cloaer  unification  of  that  tesim  to 
the  responsibility  now  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  imposed  upon  it  by  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Tbe  path  baa  not  been  easy,  my  oomradea. 
During  the  past  5  months  the  gotng  has  been 
rough  at  ttmm.  But  we  are  now  well  on  our 
way.  When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Bstabltohment.  leas  than  6 
months  ago.  there  were  still  some  die-hards 
who  would  not  see  or  would  not  think  In 
terms  other  than  that  of  tbetr  own  partlca- 
lar  service.  But  now  even  tbey  are  cflmtng 
around.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that 
80  percent  of  the  problems  that  beset  unifica- 
tion Immcdtoteiy  disappeared  when  the  Prea- 
ident  signed  the  bill  tncrmslng  the  authority 
and  tbe  raaponaiblllty  of  the  Saerttary  of  Da- 
fenae. 

The  Job  gom  on  apace.  I  wtoh  I  had  the 
time  to  iltomss  each  constructive  step  that 
so  far  baa  tttmn  taken  toward  nnlficaticn. 
In  preparation  for  thto  speech.  I  asked  a 
of  my  staff  to  compile  a  list  of  tba 
that  have  been  taken.  It  ran  to  mora 
than  3t  tlomly  typewrtttan  pagea.  The  Job  to 
not  1 1  iiBpialad  m  any  aaoae.  It  haa  but 
begun. 

Let  me  therefore,  and  briefly,  touch  only 
upcm  a  few  of  thoae  acu  of  mtUtaattOB  wa 
have  effected— acts  that  I  hope  will  appeal 
to  you  not  only  aa  ettlaena  interested  m  the 
over-all  defense  of  our  country,  not  only  aa 
veterans  Intimately  concerned  with  the  dis- 
cipline, the  training,  and  the  morale  of  tbom 
who  wear  your  uniform  today,  but  atoo  aa 
American  taxpayers  out  of  wbosa  poefceto  the 
Military  ■ttabttobmcnt  must  be  supported. 
The  cost  of  our  armed  forces  cornea  high — 
too  high  in  fact — and  we  are  determined  to 
cut  tt  at  the  rate  of  shout  a  billion  this 
year.  That  reduction  In  cost  I  know  you  will 
be  phasul  to  laara  wUl  not  come  st  the  ex- 
pense of  tbe  men  m  tbe  service.  On  the 
contrarr.  they  dcaerv«  a  ralae.  and  we  have 
urged  Congress  to  give  It  to  tbcm.  To  recruit 
and  keep  men  of  high  quality  tbey  must  be 
paid  as  adequately  ss  poealble  tiearlng  In 
mind  that  the  kind  of  men  we  need,  both 
MiinmtoaliMiiil  and  enltoted,  can  get  in  civil 
Ufe  aalartea  far  tn  cjmms  of  what  we  conld 
hope  to  pay  tbem  In  tba  di 

Nor  do  we  plan  to  mve  money  at 
penae  of  quality  in  waapoaa  or 
I  pledge  you  oar  ato^a.  owr  piaam.  our  tanks, 
our  riflea.  our  radio  aeta — every  Item  on  our 
shopping  list.  wlU  be  superior  to  what  any 
nation  can  put  into  the  hands  of  Ita 
men.  The  goal  of  high-quality 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  high  ^iiahry  men. 


.fel 
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yoa,  to  ttaa  tm  of  att 
of  Uic  Del 
■r*  fot&c  to 

pav.  Boc  on  qualttf.   but   by 

«ad     dupUcaUoD.      W« 

on  tbcM  two  aiMmtM  a( 

MMtt.  wttb 

to  Mi  n 

of  90a  wtooMOVd  la 

IB  War!4  War  n  hM  aMB 

of  wMt*.  dupUea- 

wttb  an 

capacity 

Navy  AaM  adjaoaat  bardly 

a  ift^^i  aiava  loailtil  vltb  tobacco. 

a  iMarby  poat  n- 


t4  tha  thVM 
ttM 

to  _-  ^^^ 

Sy.  «•  liatw  wtabWiha<l  nnttad  ccm- 

around  tba  wortd.    Tha  Anny.  Itavy. 

Air  Porct  ara  ttndar  an  Army  fanaral  in 

tba  Cattbbaan.  an  Air  ^irca  ftnaral  In  Alaska. 
^»wi  KB  admlrml  In  tlM  Pacific. 

Wc  ar«  e<]w«t«ii«  ofleara  of  tha  thiaa  mtt. 
icaa  in  combined  coarsaa  at  tha  National  War 
CoQ«c*.  the  Intfuatiial  CoUcfC.  and  tha  other 
of  tha  •errtcc.  W«  ara  working  on 
I  Ui  tha  currtcul'om  both  at  Waat  Point 
Bfc  Anr*r^*f  which  wUl  prorkla  mora 

adncatloo  In  tha  •anrtca  acadwnlaa 

and  will  straaa  tha  goai  of  unification,  tvary 
yaar  Waat  Point  eadau  and  Annapolla  mld- 
.K«|«n^n  taka  ualnlng  covirsea  U«ctber. 
Thti  yaar  arc  ara  hoUUnf  Joint  maoeuvars  In 
which  all  thraa  aanrlcaa  taka  part. 

Wa  are  aunpUfylat  fmmitimm.    Whan  wa 
I  balora  Coograaa  today  <mr  fendfac  rn>- 
ita  a  eoorrtlnatod  Intagrstcd  eatunata  ol 
I  of  tha  Oapartmant  of  Deferuc  aa  a 
Wm  appiai  !■•■  aa  you  do.  that  tbara 
la  ao»  aaat^k  toiyayars'  aaooay  avaUabla  to 
gtva  asA  a<  tfea  thraa  aameaa  aaarythlnf  that 

aaeh  of  th«m  faala  it  m^ 
cannot  hata  •»«rythlng  wa  waat  wa 
out  what  wa  need  moat  and  truat  that  our 
aud  our  knowladga  of  eondKlOBa 
(IM  world  wtU  lead  u«  to  tha  pfopar 
Aaclaton.  At  b«st  w«  ara  angaglng  In  a  eal- 
eutotad  rtak.  but  the  ktad  of  rlak  tiMit  all  pru- 
dant  man  muat  taka  whan  they  vantura  Into 
unknown. 
Whan  wa  aak  for  Icfflslatlon  or  when  Con- 
raf  ara  billa  to  oa  to  faport,  oaa  acaaey 
V  oAea  acta  for  all  of  m. 

wa  have  blred  a  group  of  preeminent 
dvtJtan  consul  tanU  In  buatnaaa  manage - 
mant  to  tlurw  na  whara  and  how  to  effect 
and  obtain  tnereaaed  ettetency  In 


Haxt.  wa  have  abotubad  a  total  of  VH 

and  boarda.  and  that  job  baa  bnt 
Of  eouna.  thara  are  naada  for  both 
aad  boaida  la  food  bualneea  ad> 
at  by  ctjounlttaa 
too  often  meana  as  Mowa  lor  daUy  and  a 
Uck  of  raaponaibOtty.  Aad  I  ballava  that 
boarda  uaually  live  up  to  the  rapuUUon  flvan 
by  aa  Army  wit  who  onca  aald  that  a 
1  li  toirM'**''g  long,  narrow,  aad 
wa  ara  avaluatlag  tba  waai^oaa 

tataa  of  attack  aad  dalaaM  af 

thraa  aarvtcaa.  and  wa  ara  brlnglag  thaaa  •U 
Lato  ooa  aohaatva  whala. 

my  atoara^M.  to  Mala 
la 
^ landaq 

To  that  end  wa  have  a  R*ag*r<b   _ 

to  totcgrate  the  e#aftB  of 
faeOMlaa  aad 

aad  taking  advantage  of 


abllltlaa  and  tachnlquca  developed 
In  tha  rvpactlva  aervtoaa.  Aa  an  inatanca. 
tha  Army  buya  tha  food  and  the  trucka  for 
all.  Tba  Navy  fata  tha  coal  and  tha  oU  and 
roasU  tha  ooAm  for  all.  The  Air  Porca  ob- 
talna  photographic  material  for  tha  Army 
and  tha  Navy,  and  ao  it  goca. 

^m^^t>^  inatanca.  In  the  field  of  air 
transportation,  wa  eambtoad  at  a  moat  op- 
portune tune  tha  wpwttona  of  tha  Air 
Tranaport  Coaaaaand  of  the  Unltad  Stataa 
Air  POrca  and  tba  Naval  Air  Tranaport  Sarv. 
tcaa.  Wa  sat  up  tba  conaolldatad  Military 
Air  Traiaport  Sarvlca  undw  tba  Air  Porca 
Chief  of  Staff,  fortunately  Juat  before  tha 
ne«^  for  eatcnalve  operation  had  arlacn.  Tha 
aucoeea  of  tba  Berlin  Airlift  would  never 
have  baan  poaaiMa  without  tha  comblnad 
Military  Air  Tranaport  Barvlce. 

Today  we  ara  eflecUng  tha  aama  kind  cl 
aooaolldatlon  in  tha  field  of  aaa  tranaport 
wbara  wa  hava  turned  the  job  ovar  to  tha 
Mavy.  Tha  Army  wiU  hava  tha  raaponalbU- 
tty  for  land  tranaport. 

riiigiaaa  of  unlf\caUon  In  the  medical  field 
haa  baan  moat  reasaurtng.  We  hava  aet  up 
tttitfona  standarda  and  programa  to  Improve 
tha  aarvlcaa  and  to  atUact  promising  clvlU 
Ian  doctors.  We  have  arranged  for  mora 
equitable  dutrlbutlon  of  medical  personnel 
by  UkOiaferTlng  officers  from  the  Army  and 
Wavy  to  the  United  States  Air  Porce.  Wa 
hava  dosed,  after  careful  conaideratlon.  aooM 
hospitals,  reduced  the  scope  of  others,  and 
In  many  cases  have  arranged  for  Joint  stails 
when  Joint  uaa  of  facilities  was  being  made. 
Much  Is  yet  to  be  done. 

We  have  set  up  a  Civilian  ComponenU 
Policy  Board  to  develop  over-all  policies  and 
aaalgn  clearly  defined  missions  for  the  Ns- 
tlonal  Ouard  and  the  Reserve  and  among  all 
the  Reacrve  eoaaponanU  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Including  tha  Martea  Corpa.  and  the  Air 
Puree. 

Here  are  a  few  more  things  we  are  work- 
ing on : 

A  personnel  policy  which  will  assure  equal 
treatment  and  equal  opportunltlea  for  all 
men  In  uniform: 

A  Job  classification  system  for  all  sarvtoaa 
which  wUI  result  in  better  assignment  of 
men  to  duties  for  which  they  are  particu- 
larly qualified  with  pay  aiMl  rank  commen- 
■urate  to  the  Job  arul  lU  responsibilities: 

A  study  of  better  use  of  the  chaplains  of 
all  three  services  Is  underway  1  believe  that 
when  men  of  Ood  ara  needed  to  administer 
to  men's  souls,  there  should  be  no  occasion 
to  aaecrtaln  tba  eolar  of  the  chaplain  s  unl- 
forvi. 

I  ahall  not  bvuden  you  with  any  more  de- 
tails of  wnttkratlon  st  this  time  But  In  the 
list,  on  page  17  of  the  M  pages,  there  Is  s  ref  • 
arenca  to  tha  fact  that  there  wUl  be  no 
more  Army  Daya  or  Navy  Days  or  Air  Porca 
Oavs.  I  am  happy  to  aay  to  you  that  prob- 
ably t**^  aftainocw  tba  Prealdant  la  issuing 
a  HUM  laiallnii  flslac  tba  third  Saturday  in 
May  of  saab  yaar  aa  Araad  Porcaa  Day  In 
Ueu  of  all  other  aanrlca  days. 

I  tniat  I  hava  given  you  ainaigh  to  eon- 
vtoaa  yoa  that  to  ma.  as  I  want  it  to  be  to 
yav.  «aMaall«B  la  aomaihteg  real,  soma- 
tblag  definite,  and  that  with  your  backing 
WW  are  making  considerable 


By  saving  money  on  defenaa  expendlturaa. 
anlAcatKm  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional economic  structure,  which  Is  stlU  ona 
of  tba  two  primary  bulwarks  of  psaea.     Ny 

wUl 


Both  In  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
we  had  allies.  alUea  that  held  the  line  while 
wa  got  ready.  But  wa  know  that  If  war 
Liimaa  again  vrlth  the  Increased  tempo  of 
tha  atomic  afa  there  wlU  be  no  time  for 
them  to  hold  the  line  for  us.  That  Is  why 
we  are  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
That  la  why  wc  arc  trying  to  strcnxthen  tha 
will  and  tha  ability  of  our  friends  abroad. 
That  U  why  wa  ao  strongly  urged  the  mlU- 

ara  otbar  factors  besides  our  own 
(raagth  and  that  of  our  friends  that 
hrip  maintain  tba  peace  today.  We  have, 
of  course,  the  Unltad  Nations.  Ths  Unltad 
Natloaa.  not  yat  as  potent  or  paiauaalve  a 
factor  for  paaoa  as  our  own  military  aWngth, 
It  Is  nasarllMlaaa  a  body  that  we  ahould 
eherlah  aad  aopport.  Wa  In  America  hava 
placed  great  faith  In  the  United  Nattona. 
We  balleve  In  lU  ultimata  aucccss  as  an  In- 
strument of  peace.  Already  It  haa  proved  of 
great  value  as  a  forum  for  frank  and  frca 
dlacuaalon.  My  coaaradaa.  It  wUl  be  worth  a 
great  deal  to  all  paopla  avwywhere  on  that 
day  whan  all  natkma  will  ba  ready  to  park 
not  only  their  physical  but  also  their  psy- 
chological weapon!  outalda  tha  door  aiMl 
come  to  the  council  table  In  a  spirit  of  good 
wUl  and  compromlas.  But  untU  such  manl- 
fesUtlona  become  crystal  clear,  are  In  the 
United  States  have  no  alternative  as  a  frca 
nation  but  to 


Only  If  wa  of  Aaaarlca  are  strongly  pre- 
pared can  sra  bopa  to  hava  peace  In  tha 
atoMapbara  of  tba  world  of  today.  Whan  I 
say  wa.  I  imhi  »a«  only  tba  Uattad  Stataa. 
but  also  ow  trtandaaad  poastble  alllee  among 
the  OAtlona  «(  tba  world.  We  are  not  alone 
to  oar  qpMA  for  paaaa  Nor  wUl  Aa»erlca  be 
If  a  ortata  daaalopa. 


"Strong  In  wUl. 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

Only  by  adhering  to  such  a  code  can  we 
keep  out  of  war.  Only  by  keeping  awake  to 
reality  and  preparing  accordingly,  can  we 
reach  the  ideal  goal  which  In  the  Inception 
of  our  Republic  waa  set  for  the  Military  Bs- 
tabUahment  by  George  Washington.  Georfa 
wanted  to  call  the  MiUtary  ^- 
ent  of  our  Nation  a  peace  depart- 
id  It  la  this  aa  3lratlon  which  ta- 
splrcs  our  polldaa  today. 

And  now.  my  comradea.  I  have  2  mln- 
utee  left  on  the  air.  Let  me  be  peraonal 
with  you.  This  Department  of  Defense  Is 
a  sacred  trust  snd  I  sm  honored  to  serve  aa 
Its  first  Secretary.  Tou  halpad  tsata  aa  for 
thla  Job.  My  Samoa  on  Aaaarloan  LsglM 
commlttaaa  and  my  duUea  aa  your  aatlonal 
coounander  srere  my  conditioning  for  tbla 
Job.     Tou  hava  honored  me  greatly. 

I  say  to  you  my  Job  U  tough.  The  taak  la 
graat.  Tbere  are  atill  bumps  ahead.  In  do- 
ing what  my  conacience  talla  aas  to  do  aad 
what  tha  people  of  America  waat  me  to  do- 
In  the  doti^  of  that — I  shall  make  thousands 

In  the  days  gone  by.  during  tba  recant 
montha  whan  tba  aMBCki  oaase.  I  have  paid 
no  attention  to  tbMk  aor  bave  I  answered 
them.  I  hava  foaa  along  wttb  tba  aama  Job 
for  which  you  bava  aaaeotatart  ycnraalvaa. 
tha  Job  of  asrvlng  our  country,  the  Job  of 
gukUng  our  people. 

In  the  days  ahead,  aa  I  preach  ths  goapd 
of  a  aaAdancy  of  defense  for  America  firat. 
aad  aloiv  with  it.  of  equal  Importance,  a 
strong  and  vital  aconomy.  toey  srlll  call  me 
ruthleaa.  They  will  call  ma  namea.  I 
promise  you  bare  to  this  sacred  gathering 
that  I  shall  aot  ba  distracted  by  the  name- 
calling,  but  I  aball  BMiva  on  to  do  tha  Job  of 

A  failure  in  our  acoaomy  la  what  Knala 
banks  on.  That  aaaak  aot  bappan.  Wban 
unfavorable  thtoga  ara  aald  about  ma.  I  aak 
you  to  gtva  aaa  than  aa  yon  bava  to  tba  peak 
Uroagth.  Otva  ma  of  your  dsMBM 
I  ataOl  do  my  bast  wttb  aU  my 
It  aad  power  and  vigor  and  soul  to  aarva 
as  you  would  hava  It  served. 
Ood  btsas  Aaaarlca. 

(After  prcaentotloa  of  fiaga  of  the  aevaial 
to  tba  Saaratary.  tha  foUowing  stota- 
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MKCTttfiTj  JoHwaoif    They  ttv  you  ihouid 
■t  m&kr  a  speech  when  your  heart's  ©▼er- 
Paul   tells  me   there   arc   63   flags 
•nd  4  more  will  make  56. 

jne  haa  written  that  collecting  mem- 
Ig  a  dUBctilt  thing,  that  Mine  people 
eoOcet  old  plcturea.  some  old  china,  some 
old  prtnto — all  Ine.  but  all  perishable — that 
the   only    imptflshable    values    cf    life    are 


erful  Central  Govemnient  to  tell  them  vbAt 
to  do.  when  to  do  it.  and  how  to  do  it. 

With  your  indulgence  I  ahould  like  to  dia- 
ctMs  three  aspects  ol  the  welfare  state — flirt 
as  a  threat  to  all  business  enterprise,  second. 
as  a  threat  to  the  business  al  insurance,  and, 
third,  as  a  threat  to  the  futnr*  aC  America. 


Tou  have  given  me  many,  many  fine  mem- 
orlea.  you  of  the  Legion  and  Its  Auxiliary,  but 
It  of  my  life  I  wiil  have  these  56 

me  as  evidence  of  the  happiest 

_   _  ^ J  in  all  the  book.     When  we  talk 

for  a  Hlte  and  aound  America  milltaiily  and 
eoonooiloaDy,  tAaee  aags  ^.lll  be  a  symbol.  It 
will  mean  that  you  and  I  are  fighting  in  the 
ranks  for  the  same  cause 

you.  everyona. 


Iniaruce  ud  tW  Well  art  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missotna 
m  THE  ■■ATK  OP  TH«  UTCTKD  STATES 

Thmntaw.  September  i  (legislative  day 
of  SatMrOaw.  Sevtember  3).  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
of  the  Rjtcow)  an  address  on  tha 
Insurance  and  the  Welfare  State. 
deliTcred  by  me  at  the  American  Bar 
As.«;ociation  Convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
September  5,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vac  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rzcoaa, 
ag  foDonrs: 

iNSTTaAMC*  AJCD  THX  WKLTAaS  9TATS 

I.  nrr»oorcTioit 
It  U  good  to  be  in  St  Louis  again — away 
from  the  supercharged  politic*:  atmosphere 
Qg  Washington.  It  is  particularly  pleasant  to 
P%tTn<»  i^atn  among  my  brethren  of  the  bar. 
When  I  left  Washington,  tetnpers  were 
■bort  in  the  Senate  The  Congress  has  been 
tn  aontlnuous  session  for  8  months  now — 
s  peacetime  record.  In  the  field  of 
tt  has  been  quite  a  differ* 
ent  atory.     Ooteettates  we  hear  the  present 


referred  to  as  the  Eighty-Worst 
I  am  reminded  of  the  young  writer  who 
Will  Rogers,  'Is  the  field  of  hnmor 
Win's  rejdy  was:  "Only  when 
ts  tn  session.'' 
The  Ooosrea?  faces  many  problems  There 
Is  one  Irrt  that — like  Banquo  s  ghost — will 
DOC  down,  n  iMnBlts  the  Nation's  Caplt&L 
llite  kHnae  pnasates  most  of  the  others. 
mIb4  It  IB  ttkls;  Is  the  I7nlted  States 
to  Meome  a  "welfare  state?"  The 
ts:  WUl  the  free  people  of 
to   control    the:r    Pederml 

«r  will  the  Central  Government 

(BiB  coetrol  or  the  people  themselves? 

What  Is  thai  '"welfare  state"  about  which 
^^  bear  so  aiuchf    Approached  on  a  practical 
is  not  dilBcult. 
State  h&5  Its  roots  tn  the  idea 
ent  can  spend  your  money 
than  rou  can  spend  It  vour- 
Oovemment  bureaucrau  crffer  cradle- 
■scvrtty  to  the   people — tn   rettim 
for  tba  fTCCIsaslTc  storrender  of   thetr  Ub- 


n.  THi  wart 


ts  really  one  at  freedean  vwros 

■lavcry.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  a  free 
p^gpla  dyiU  retain  their  fundamental  Uber- 
tlce  and  In^i^  rights.  «■  permit  an  aU-pow- 
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umarsisB 

(•)  Drreiopmeius  abroad 
Russia  has  a  welfare  state     The  idea  tlMTS 
has  been  carried  to  the  nth  degree.     LflOf 
ago  the  light  of  freedom  flickered  out  behind 
the  iron  etirtatn.    Row  all  Is  coounonlnn. 

In  tiie  Wsstem  World  the  threat  to  free- 
dom goes  undar  a  dlflsnnt  nsms  aorialiinm. 
Let  no  one  ba  lUMhwai  ■  ■Unk.waad  under 
any  other  nama  aagMOs  ttaa  saaw.  Socialism 
and  cooununlsm  arc  tmlt  o(  the  same  ocas, 
and  the  roots  of  that  tree  are  tbe  tbeortea 
ot  K&ri  Marx.  Tbats  te  tlilB  dlatiaett».b^ 
tween  the  two:  Ttoa CVsnimwist  wMMaatelK 
Xish  goverrunant  ownarshlp  of  tl>»  wmam  tt 
prtMluction  by  owtlutivtnc  (uvaiuiiMBla 
with  force  and  vlolenoe.  The  SocUllst  wanU 
to  acoc»npliah  exactly  tba  same  rcstilt.  Be 
prefers  to  proceed,  wlttkont  nolaicc.  by  peace- 
ful processes  of  inflltnttlon. 

Several  c€  the  oaantrlss  at  waatem  Btxrope 
are  far  down  tim  road  toward  a  eomplaCidj 
socialised  welfare  stata.  Ftance  baa  sodal- 
iMd  23  of  her  Important  indtatrlea.  or  about 
two-flftha  of  bar  total  economy.  In  1946. 
Fmnce  inlUaiallasil  34  Ixksurancc  ccwapaoles 
and  transferred  their  assets  to  stata  ovncr- 
alUD. 

Great  Bntain.  too.  baa  been  m^lBg  baad- 
long  into  aortallaaa  since  the  SorlaWat  PKty 
came  Into  power  In  1JK5.  BnglaiMl  hat  al- 
ready nationalised  nine  ot  bsr  Bwrt  Impor- 
tant indiistnes.  or  ^iprosljnattfy  one- fifth 
cf  her  total  aoosMmy.  Tba  eoal  mlnca.  dvll 
aviatkn.  cable  and  radio 

industries   In  Brttatn   are 

owned   and   operated.     A   kill  to 

lae    the    all-important   stad 

passed  the  House  at  OaaaoBona.    The  British 

are  also  sprndtti*  bJlMowa  at 

internal    wetfi 

ised  medicine,  under  which  free  false  teetb 

and  wigs  are  available  for  all  who  want  them 

Under  the  national-health  ichfa  aoBie  few 

have  done  very  well  Indeed.     For  instance,  a 

dfntist  In  Lanarkshire,  Kngland.  was  paid, 

out  of  gcvemmeat  funds.  n»ore  than  tlOO,- 

000  in  11  months  as  fees  for  bis  serwces. 

The  Socialist  Party  m  Britain  recentir  an- 
nounced a  vast  new  program  fcjr  sociaiiaa- 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  activities  already 
socialized,  the  Government  now  prof>oses  tc 
uke  over  the  cement  IndustzT.  all  suit- 
able miner&l  deposits,  aad  tvo  graat  tndtia- 
tnsl  life  insuimnce  ooapaHiaa— the  ftarl 
and  tlie  Prudential,  both  at  ■hlih  have  vset 

(b)  ilsserfe«ii  doUars  far  tmropeen  socialism 
I  am  pttcttodartj  eoneKoad  about  tha  fact 
that  Amartcaa  doOaia— I  asaan  yosw  mtmmf— 
are  now  beti^  oaad  undR  the  Marshall  plan 
to  finance  these  exp^^ments  In  Kuiufiaan 
social  Urn 

I  shall  dteeuBS  tlw  cms  at  Great  Britain — 
not  becanw  at  aaay  dWOka  for  the  Bntiab. 
but  because  Britain  la  toy  tV  the  large*:  bene- 
ficiary under  the  ManhaB  pl«a.  The  Amer- 
ican isipayers  have  already  contributed  oser 
$44,000,000  000  tc  Great  Britain,  under  vari- 
ous plans — most  of  tiiem  now  unhonored  and 
unsung  Six  billion  dollars  at  that  has  gone 
out  w  her  since  VJ-<i*y 

If  the  ITnited  States  had  not  financed  the 
British  Socialist  program.  It  eoold  no*  have 
been  carried  out.  Bad  it  not  been  for  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  m-fated  Brttlsfa  loan, 
of  lamented  memcrv.  Brttain"!  "weifare 
state"  would  have  brought  a  standard  of  liv- 


ing to  the  British  people  they  wcnld  not  bav« 
been  srilllng  to  accept  The  Socialist  poli- 
ticians have  t>ecn  able  to  say  tc  their  con- 
stituents "Tou  get  more  money  lor  less 
work  than  ever  before  in  the  bistory  erf  the 
island."  American  dollars  have  been  lijsed 
as  a  slush  fund  to  keep  these  Socialist  poU- 
tldaia  In  power. 

We  have  Mr.  Churchill's  word  tar  It  that: 
"Ttic  Socialist  government  and  Socialist  pol- 
icy are  living  on  the  United  States  from 
month  to  month  and  from  hand  to  mouth.* 
Britain's  Socialist  leaders — and  some  of  tba 
^Ktloflsts  for  the  Marshall  plan — seek  to 
the  fact  that  .'^merican  dollars  are 
used  to  further  the  socialism  program. 
But  as  one  oo-tha  spot  observer  puts  it.  "It 
secma  to  be  luftij  a  aaatter  of  hew  you  keep 
books.  Or,  to  try  fcr  the  simplest  example, 
it's  ilka  giving  a  relative  930  provided  be 
q>aDds  none  of  It  for  boose.  So  he  spends 
M  of  his  own  for  liquor,  and  uses  $5  of  yotir 
monsy  to  buy  what  he  otherwise  could  have 
boa^t  with  his  own  " 

Dollars  enter  into  the  socialisation  process 
In  s  number  of  ways.  For  example,  over 
MOCOOCCnO  of  Marshall  plan  counterpart 
funds  have  been  used  i<x  payment  oo 
Britain's  internal  debt* — Inflated  by  expert- 
menu  in  socialism.  While  these  payments 
were  being  made  the  nationai  debt  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  incresAing 
from  C352vOOO.000.000  to  tSM .000.000 .000 

Tto  the  heavily  burdened  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  adopt  Winston  Churchill's 
sympathetic  description  of  us.  the  British  are 
eomlng  again  They  want  ftirther  aid  to 
bolster  their  faltering  Sc-ialist  gox'emment. 
Mr.  Smeet  Bevln  and  Str  Stafford  Cnppe  are 
on  tbetr  vray  to  Washington  Ln  an  effort  to 
tap  again  the  United  States  Tressury — as 
they  have  tapped  it  so  frequently,  so  success- 
fully, in  the  past.  The  gold  rush  of  1948 
Is  on. 

Why  is  it  that  Britain's  economy  is  sliding 
even  nearer  to  the  brink  of  disaster?  Brit- 
ain lacks  dollars  because  she  cannot  produce 
suHiciently  low-priced  goods  to  meet  the 
compeUtion  of  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Ber  "welfare  state'  expects  the  foreign 
markets  to  pay  for  seme  of  her  expensive 
experiments,  like  socialised  medicine.  But, 
more  important,  this  welfare  system  lacisa 
the  Ingenuity,  the  eAdency.  and  the  fleadbll- 
tty  to  get  out  tfae  types  and  styles  of  goods 
that  for^gn  buyers  want.  High  production 
means  more  than  hard  wcrk:  It  means  skill- 
ful and  resourceful  management.  Socialism 
tssually  means  leistirely  labor  The  rvvdence 
Indicates  that  in  present-day  Sngian<i  social- 
ism means  management  dead  on  its  feet. 

As  a  result,  the  British  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  roods  for  export  at  prices  the 
buyers  tn  the  foreign  markets  are  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  This  has  interf-red  wr.h  the 
recovery  ot  Britain  fTom  the  very  beginning 
oi  tha  aocialist  regime. 

WlKn  the  Marshall  plan  appropriation  Ml 
was  higore  the  Senate  earlier  in  the  session. 
I  propoaad  an  amendmen;  providing  that  no 
money  appropna;.ed  from  the  United  States 
Tteasury  for  recovery  and  relief  in  Exirope 
should  go  to  any  country  that  in&isted  on 
continuing  the  natior.aliaaticn  of  basic  in- 
dustries. The  amendment  was  no* 
to  •"unscramble  the  eggs."  but  its 
would  have  prevented  lurcher  use  al 
^*ftn  money  in  new  Fodali&iic  schemes. 

Tbt  -'Y***'^^'^"""  amendmen;  barely  failed 
of  adofrtlon  by  the  Senate  Apprupiiatkma 
Ccsnmlttee  by  a  9  to  &  uc  vote.  Later,  oa 
the  Senate  floor,  on  a  motion  to  sospand  the 
rules.  It  was  turned  down  by  a  vote  ct  48 
to  M. 

I  do  not  regard  the  battle  as  over.  The 
Marshall  plan  still  has  3  years  to  gc.  The 
4liaastrv;us  etfecU  ot  Britain  s  experiments 
with  the  ''welfare  state '  are  becomir^ 
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tey.  I  flMUW«  ftvoM  tlM  eoB- 
ttet  wtMn  «•  think  tblt  Uilac 
It  loi^  laai  w  shall  dietdt  aoi  to 
our  moa«T.  ••m«(l  under  tba  AaMrl> 
can  lystMn  of  tr««  «nt«rprlM  and  panonal 
UUUaUv*.  to  b*  frltt«r«d  amy  Ui  Kuropcan 
MpHtrntnt*  in  ■oclalUm. 

I  am  not  Ttolatlnc  any  coafldtnoa  whan 
I  say  tbara  ar*  Indlcattona  that  loma  Uem- 
9t  tiM  Congr—t  ar*  about  ready  to 
tiMir  poaltlon.  Tit  to  reminds  m«  of 
tb«  story  of  tha  hUlbllly  In  Tennessee  He 
cam*  Into  tbe  doctor's  ofBc*  one  Sattirdsy 
momlac  with  a  tall,  gangling  boy.  and  he 
said:  "Doc.  I  vtsh  you  would  As  up  my  son- 
In-lsw  " 

The  doctor  said.  "What's  the  matter  with 
him?- 

"Oh."  the  hillbilly  said.  "I  shot  him  In  the 
lag  yaaterday  and  lamed  him  up  a  mite  " 

Tha  doctor  said.   "Why.  sham*    on    you. 
•booting  your  own  son-tn-lsw  " 

"Aw.  Doc."  he  said,  "he  warn't  my  son-ln< 
Uw  tU  I  shot  him  " 

nz.  Twn  WKLfAaa  stats  a»  a  THasAT  to  thx 
■cVNsa*  or  DtsinuMcs 


1  while,  the  advocate*  of  a  welfare  stata 
bar*  at  horn*  hav*  b**n  active  Indead.  The 
Bighty>flrst  Congr***  baa  been  under  a  Imt- 
rag*  of  propo*ala  to  strengthen  and  extend 
tbe  grip  on  our  dally  lives  of  the  great  Fed- 
eral octoptM  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
0ome  of  tbea*  prapaaala,  if  enacted  into  law. 
voold  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  busl- 
BSM  of  Insurance  as  It  ezlaU  today  In 
America. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dlscxias  tbaa* 
propo*als  in  detail  and  their  possible  effects 
on  the  insurance  Industry.  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  or  three  of  them  which  I 
submit  are  indlcattre  of  tbe  general  trend. 

(a)  Compulaoty  health  insurance 
The  Ooogres*  has  been  under  repeated  and 
heavy  pcaasure  from  th*  Truman  Adminis- 
tration to  approv*  a  program  of  compulsory 
health  Inaunae*.  or  ■nrtalfwl  medicine. 
Insurance  coaa panto*  air*rlag  disability  and 
hoapttallxatlon  Insurance  naturally  take  a 
dim  view  of  the  proposal.  Furthermore.  It 
would  be  the  death  knell  for  such  voluntary 
Insurance  plana  m  the  Blue  Crosa. 

(b)  Mort§m0e  lending  field 
Th*  F*d*ral  Oovemment  to  becoming  more 
actlv*  In  another  area  of  hiwlniw  activity— 
th*  housing  and  aaortfaf*  landing  field. 
Thto  deealapSMM  kM  not  escaped  the  no- 
tice at  Inaanaea  iwiiMiilns  for  here  U  nor- 
oaally  an  Important  lnve*tm*nt  outlet  for 
polleyholders'  funds.  Federal  activity  In  the 
mortgage  lending  field  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  postwar  eaay-money  program. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  that  each 
act  of  Interference  with  the  mechantom  of  a 
fre*  market  brings  about  the  need  for  fur- 
ther Oov*mm*nt  Intervention. 

(e)  Workm€U'$  comtpenaation  insuranca 
Workman's  eoapaBaatlon  insurance  to  an- 
other field  which  the  advocates  of  the  welfare 
state  are  surveying  with  Interest.  In  the 
United  State*  workmen's  compensation  has 
been  handled,  for  the  most  pvt.  by  private 
Insurance  companies  for  man  than  SO  years, 
varying  ilagrss*  o(  r*gnlitlwi  by  th* 
Certain  OoevnuBant  flSelala  woiud 
Ilk*  tb*  Federal  Oovamment  either  to  mo- 
nopolta*  th*  field,  or  to  subject  It  to  extan- 
slv;  Federal  regulation. 

A  bill  Introduced  In  the  SenaU  by  Senator 
Bvurmamr.  of  Mlanaeuta  (S.  1003).  and  a 
bill  In  the  House.  Introduced  by 
m  Btrau.  of  Ohio  (H.  R.  4007). 
may  be  a  trial  balloon.  Theee  measure*  pro- 
vld*  for  cr*attag  la  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  BuwMt  ct  AaiMHit  Prevention  for  the 
Matad  pwpoM  of  pnnettag  and  maintaining 
mM  and  h*althim  aeadMlons  m  hazardous 
induatrto* 


While  thto  maasur*  deato  with  the  author- 
ity aiul  powara  of  the  propoeed  new  Bureau 
of  Accident  Praeantlon.  there  are  Indications 
that  the  spoaaors  contemplate  further  step* 
In  th*  workmen's  compensation  field. 

Cong rees man  Btnuca  said  In  the  House  at 
the  time  he  Introduced  the  bill  on  June  0. 
1040:  "I  Intend  to  propose  to  the  Committee 
on  BducaClon  and  Lat>or  a  special  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  •  •  •  subject  of 
workmen's  compensation. 

"Today  we  have  In  the  United  SUte*.  Its 
TMTltorlc*  and  po****slons.  a  craxy  quUt  of 
health  and  safety  provtolons  and  workmen's 
compensation  which."  he  said,  "not  only 
lacks  rhyme,  reason,  or  uniformity  but  to  half 
full  of  holea." 

nr.  TRX  wxLFAtx  statx  as  a  thisat  to  tms 

ruTvax  or  amxbica 

Former  Supreme  Court  J\utlce  James  F. 
Byrne*  recently  Jolted  Washington  with  a 
stem  warning  against  the  drift  toward  so- 
cialism. He  left  no  doubt  that.  In  hto  opin- 
ion, the  road  we  are  now  traveling  leads  to 
economic  slavery  for  us  all.  Mr.  Byrnes 
pointed  out  that — 

"Some  of  the  propoaaU  now  suggested 
which  would  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple are  offered  In  the  name  of  public  welfare 
and  are  to  be  made  possible  by  Federal  aid. 
That  phrase  to  an  opiate.    It  to  deceptive. 

"It  lead*  people  to  believe  that  Federal 
aid  funds  come  from  a  Christmas  tree." 

Ut.  Jxistice  Byrnes  then  said:  "Too  many 
people  are  trying  to  transfer  power  to  Gov- 
ernment. •  •  •  Power  once  transferred 
to  Government  to  difficult  to  recover.  Power 
Intoxicates  men.  When  a  man  to  Intoxicated 
by  alcohol,  he  can  recover,  but  when  In- 
toxicated by  power,  be  seldom  recovers." 

Finally.  Mr  Justice  Byrnes  solemnly 
warned  us: 

"Beware  of  those  who  promise  you  some- 
thing which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
which  can  be  given  to  you  only  at  your  own 
exiDense" 

Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  now  president 
of  Columbia  University,  recently  had  thto  to 
say: 

"I  firmly  believe  that  tbe  army  of  persons 
who  urge  greater  and  greater  centralisation 
of  authority  and  greater  and  greater  depend- 
ence upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  are  really 
more  dangerous  to  our  form  of  government 
than  any  external  threat  that  can  poaslbly 
be  arrayed  against  us." 

We  have  tried  bureaucratic  government 
from  Washington.  We  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  It  to  always  expensive,  often  Ineffi- 
cient, and.  above  all.  that  It  to  steadily  creep- 
ing upon  us  with  the  Intent  to  deatroy  our 
most  chertohed  llbertlea. 

I  think  It  to  time  to  stop  coddling  soctol- 
tom — both  at  home  and  abroad.  You  hear 
It  said:  "It  can't  happen  here."  and  "well 
never  s*«  a  soclaltotlc  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." Well.  It  was  once  said  that  it  could  not 
happen  In  England.     But  It  did  happen. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  an  alarmtot 
when  I  tell  you  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
which  I  am  capable  that  the  Republic  to  In 
danger.  It  to  endangered  by  those  who  would 
rabatltute  for  our  free  enterprise  system,  a 
socialized  planned  economy.  Radlcato  who 
call  themselves  liberals  without  knowing  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word,  would  replace 
Amerlcantom  with  stattom.  They  would 
weaken  and  Impair  tbe  Ilbertlee  which  we 
have  enjoyed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  re- 
place them  with  bureaucratic  regulations 
and  dlcutorlal  interpretations  flowing  out 
with  laoDOtonous  regularity  from  Washing- 
ton. TtuHt  purpo**  to  as  plain  as  their  arith- 
metic to  simple.  They  would  subtract  from 
the  political  and  economic  freedoms  of  the 
paopla.  They  would  add  to  the  slae  and  pow- 
er of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment. 

And  so  my  brethren  of  the  bar.  let  ua  be  on 
guard.     Let   us   man   the   ramparu  of   our 


American  way  of  life.  We  are  on  warning  to 
withstand  the  beginnings  of  encroachment 
"For  the  saddest  epitaph."  Mr.  Justice  Suth- 
erland said,  "which  can  be  carved  In  memory 
of  a  vantohad  liberty  to  that  It  was  lost  be- 
cause Its  possessors  failed  to  stretch  forth  a 
saving  hand  while  yet  there  was  time." 


Tbe  MexJckB  Oil  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  czoscu 
m  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 

Thursday.  September  8  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  on  Tuesday.  August  30. 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chaviz].  entitled  "The  Mexican  Oil 
Loan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    MEXICAN    OIL    LOAN 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  dto- 
cusa  our  relations  with  Mexico,  otir  most 
Inunedlate  neighbor  to  the  south,  and  the 
loan  which  she  applied  (or  through  tbe  State 
Department  In  order  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand the  petroleum  Industry. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
thto  subject  t>ecauae  I  consider  our  relations 
with  Mexico  to  be  the  key  to  successful  rela- 
tions with  the  150.000.000  people  who  live  In 
Latin  America  and  who  are,  with  the  Cana- 
dians, our  most  Immediate  neighbors.  Fur- 
ther. I  realize  that  I  am  speaking  to  an  audi- 
ence which  welcomed  and  warmly  applauded 
the  good-neighbor  policy  which  sup>erseded 
the  policy  of  armed  Intervention,  dollar  di- 
plomacy and  Yankee  Imperialism,  which 
caused  us  to  be  so  hated  south  of  the  border 
prior  to  1933. 

I  am  sure  that  my  itoteners  will  agree  that 
the  national  security,  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy  and  way  of  life  to  Intimately 
linked  with  strong  and  effective  Inter-Amer- 
Ica  system.  Asstotance  for  the  western  Eu- 
ropean democracies  In  the  common  struggle 
against  Soviet  expansion  to  well,  but  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  solely  on  Europe  and 
to  neglect  our  southern  nelghtwrs  to  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  of 
Franklin  Rooaevelt  and  embarks  us  on  a  dan- 
garous  course  which  we  must  reverse  Imme- 
diately. 

Before  discussing  the  Mexican  oil  situation 
and  the  toan.  permit  me  to  tell  you  about  the 
man  who  directs  the  petroleum  Industry  In 
Mexico.  The  oil  industry  has  been  operated 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico  since  1938.  Un- 
der her  constitution  all  subsoil  rights  belong 
to  the  Oovemment.  The  production  and  sale 
of  petroleum  and  Its  products  are  conducted 
by  a  Oovemment  agency  called  Petroleos 
Mexlcanos  or  Pemex.  Pemex  to  like  our  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  Senator  Bermu- 
dea.  who  dlrecu  thto  vast  operation,  to  the 
Senator  from  Chihuahua,  the  state  south  of 
my  home.  New  Mexico  He  lives  In  Juaraa 
across  the  border  from  Kl  Paso.  He  to  a  busi- 
nessman In  the  finest  sense  of  the  word  end 
to  known  to  covmtless  thousands  In  the 
Southwest  as  Troy.  Senator  Bermudas  en- 
joys a  reputation  for  honesty  and  responsl- 
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Mllty  seldom  equaled  anywhere  and  ^e  ]oh 
of  running  Pemex  could  not  be  In  t>etter 
hands. 

Under  Senator  Bermudez  the  petroletmn  In- 
dHtry  has  made  remarkable  progreas.  In 
IM7.  production  amounted  to  47,000,000  bar- 
rels; 10  years  later  in  1947  production  rose  to 
MJOOOJKIO  and  last  year.  1948.  It  was  close  to 
tOJOOejQOO  batrel*.  Bghty-two  percent  of  the 
production  to  being  consunied  Internally  by 
the  rapidly  csniandlng  IndusUtes  and  mech- 
anized agriculture  at  Mexico.  Natural  gas  to 
now  being  tto«d  In  Mexico  supplied  by  pipe 
lines.  Mexico  has  done  a  remarkable  Job 
iMiutteape  that  at  times  secfued 
itabia  deluding  boycotu  In  mar- 
kats.  shipping  and  crttical  supplies  unpoaed 
by  the  private  oU  oompanles.  Mexico  oon- 
ducu  a  veil-managed  and  eCctent  operation. 

Congressman  CaoasBa,  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Interrtate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
tbe  committee  visited  Mexico  last  year  (or  tbe 
pxirpose  of  studying  the  petroleum  situation. 
Ha  was  awar*  of  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  National  Defense  that  In  times  of  na- 
tional crlsto — that  to.  In  event  of  war — we 
would  have  s  petroleum  deficiency  of  2.000.000 
barreto  a  day  In  the  United  States  and  that 
development  of  ndditlonal  sources  of  oil  to  of 
serious  concern,  so  he  invited  Senator  Ber- 
mudez to  come  to  Wsahlngton  and  sec  what 
cculd  be  done. 

Mr  Bermudez  arrived  prepared  to  outilna 
the  needs  of  Pemex  for  the  next  5  years.  But 
after  a  series  of  conferences,  which  lasted  for 
a  period  of  4  months  negotiations  ended  and 
nothing  was  accomplished. 

The  reasons  why  the  loan  has  been  denied 
In  the  face  of  the  obvious  necessity  fa  ac- 
quiring Immediate  supplies  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  must  be  brought  out  Into 
tbe  open.  The  American  people  must  be  told 
thr  shameful  story  how  the  big  oU  companies 
whose  properties  were  expropriated  in  1938 
a**  unduly  InSuenclng  tbe  State  Department 
by  not  permitting  a  loan  which  would  put 
the  petroleum  industry  in  Mexico  on  iU  feet. 
The  machinations  of  the  big  oil  companies 
present  one  of  the  most  sordid  pictures  in 
the  htotory  of  American  relations  with  Mex- 
ico; and  they  represent  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tJ'>nal  security  for  they  are  thereby  arming 
the  Communists,  not  only  in  Latin  America, 
but  throughcjut  the  world  with  a  powerful 
propaganda  weapon. 

The  Communists  are  meeting  In  Mexico 
City  on  September  4.  for  their  Third  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress.  The  first  was  held  in 
New  York  City,  the  second  in  Parts,  and  now 
they  are  turning  their  attention  to  Latin 
America.  "Ptnkos"  will  flock  to  Mexico  City 
from  aU  parts  of  the  world;  and  I  predict 
that  they  wCl  sing  a  tune  of  American  im- 
perialism and  neglect  of  Latin  America; 
they  know  only  too  well  that  a  policy  which 
Ignores  Lstin  America  Is  dangercus  for  us 
becatne  it  augers  the  break-down  of  inter- 
American  cooperation. 

Mexico  to  the  key  to  Latin  America  Every 
Latin-American  country  watches  carefully 
how  we  treat  otir  closest  neighbor.  They  re- 
member how  we  wticomed  her  raw  materials. 
bar  labor,  and  her  troops  in  time  of  war  but 
how  callously  we  thus  fsr  have  neglected  her 
since  fighting  to  over. 

Mexico  has  a  potential  and  strategic  value 
that  cannot  be  exaggerated  Her  oil  reserves 
are  estimated  from  2  to  30  times  as  great 
as  our  own  proven  ivmiitu. 

We  are  in  a  cold  war  and  we  may  l>e  in  a 
hot  one  soon,  so  why  In  heaven's  name  are 
we  concerning  ourselves  with  the  develcp- 
mrnt  of  flel<k  and  refineries  in  far-off  Arabia, 
which  are  easily  accessible  to  the  armies  of 
our  only  potential  enemy,  when  we  have  s 
potential  reserve  sccesslble  by  land  in  Mex- 
ico' 

Mexico  hJK  been  a  friend  to  the  United 
States  We  received  products  and  matcrtato 
from  her  without  which  the  war  might  bav* 
been     prolottged     many    months.    Mextcan 


comlMtt  units  foitight  sWrngrtds  our  own 
troops.  Thousands  of  Mexican  laborers 
came  to  work  In  our  factortes,  on  our  farms 
and  on  our  railroads,  releasing  the  manpower 
tiiat  was  needed  to  fight  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Pacific. 

It  to  vital  that  we  assist  Mexico  by 
strengthening  her  economically.  We  are 
pouring  billions  Into  Surope  to  bait  ooeunu- 
ntsm.  Mr.  Cripps  and  Mr.  Snyder  will  soon 
meet  to  discuss  the  flnsncial  crtsto  which 
confronts  Great  Britain.  Mexico,  too,  faces 
a  financial  crisis.  She  impcrts  from  us  the 
products  of  our  farms  and  factortes  to  the 
extent  of  (500.000,000  a  year.  She  is  one  of 
our  best  customers.  To  continue  dcring  thte, 
Mexico  must  export  products  In  an  equal 
amount  in  dollars.  Mexico  cannot  do  th;s 
since  the  products  of  her  mines.  b«r  fac- 
tortes. ax.d  her  farms  are  not  sulBcient  to 
balance  thto  tra.de.  Consequently,  the  only 
course  available  for  Mexico  to  to  export  great- 
er amounts  of  petroleum  and  this  she  can- 
not do  without  increased  production,  which 
will  come  about  only  if  we  grant  her  the 
loan.  Three  htmdred  millloo  would  ralaa 
the  capacity  oi  Pemex  from  tbe  60jOOOXMO 
barreto  of  oil  it  to  producing  today  to  an  ea- 
tlmated  164.000,000  barreto  and  wotild  pro- 
vide Mexico  with  the  dollars  needed  to  bal- 
ance her  trade  and  to  place  her  In  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  condition. 

We  have  been  generous  to  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Kurope.  We  have  tieen  generous  to 
our  former  enemies.  Why.  then,  can  we 
not  be  at  least  businesslike  with  Mexico,  our 
closest  frtend  and  ally.  During  the  war  we 
loaned  the  Mexican  Government  $10,000,000 
to  build  a  refinery  outside  of  Mexico  City. 
Payments  on  that  loan  have  been  met  re- 
ligiously. Senstor  Bermudez.  who  to  es 
shrewd  s  businessman  as  any  Yankee,  as- 
sured our  Oov«nment  that  the  loans  which 
he  sought  were  for  specific  projects  which 
Mexico  wanted  examined  en  the  basto  of 
ment  alone,  and  which  could  amortize  them- 
selves. In.  other  words,  we  would  get  back 
our  mcaiey.  That  sounds  strange  in  an  era 
of  pouring  out  billions  which  we  call  loans 
but  wliich  we  know  will  never  be  repaid.  By 
contrast  the  loan  to  Mexico  makes  sense  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  politically. 

The  world's  demand  for  oil  to  extremely 
acuta  and  precious  reaerven  which  we  are  de- 
plettDg  BOW  because  we  have  to  export  oil  to 
the  entire  world,  might  well  be  preserved  if 
we  would  develop  the  available  Mexican 
source  of  supply.  We  have  every  reason  to 
go  shead  with  the  loan. 

President  Aleman  of  Mexico  to  a  great 
friend  of  our  own  President  Truman.  They 
have  exchanged  vtoits  and  each  received  the 
frlendUest  of  receptions  Due  to  thto  friendly 
relationship,  and  because  cf  my  confidence 
in  President  Truman.  I  am  positive  that  he 
will  see  the  situation  ptirely  from  the  stand- 
point c^  national  interest.  I  predict  that 
tbe  oil  crowd  and  their  frtends  in  the  Stata 
Department  will  not  stKxeed  in  stopping  th« 
toan. 

Economic  help  to  Mexico  and  to  Latin 
America  mtist  be  more  than  a  thought,  it 
must  be  a  reality.  It  can  be  an  Inztrumant 
for  making  a  b^ter  American  Continent  for 
all  of  us  to  enjoy. 

Trade  tjetween  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  has  declined.  The  reason  for  thto 
decline  to  s  dollar  shortage.  These  cotmtrtes 
require  our  assistance  in  raising  their  stand- 
ards of  living  and  in  supporting  their  econo- 
mies. The  caae  of  Mexico  should  t)e  the 
model  for  eoonomlc  and  political  cooperatkn 
for  all  or  Latin  Am^ica.  The  heml^ihers 
eyes  the  oU  loan  to  Mexico  as  a  teat  caae.  Oar 
prafeaskKi  of  frtendshtp  and  our  aluoelly  la 
at  stake  and  there  to  always  the  threat  of 
communism  If  we  dont  help.  Commtmlsm 
to  strong  wherever  poverty  and  low  stand- 
ards of  living  exist.  We  cannot  afford  to  haw 
tbe  menace  of  eotnmanisn  at  oor  Tcry  door- 
step. 


When  the  paaca  uaigiMS  OMats  la 
City  on  the  4th  of  SaptiBibsr  lat  ws  taa 

pared  to  refute  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  desires  the  Imperialistic  domination 
of  the  world.  That  we  seek  to  maintain  a 
servUe  standard  of  living  in  South  America, 
so  that  we  wUl  have  a  perpetual  and  cheap 
source  of  rsw  material  for  oiir  own  indtistry. 

By  granting  the  loan,  we  can  provt  the  sto- 
oerity  of  our  foreign  policy  and  I  appeal  to 
the  President  and  to  the  State  Department 
and  to  the  American  pecple  to  give  Mexico  the 
eecmomlc  help  that  it  so  badly  needs.  Let  us 
see  that  thto  lielp  to  given,  now.  when  it  to 
oeadsd  most  and  whra  It  to  most  important 
In  order  to  fight  communism  at  home.  Why 
not  use  PresldeBt  Truman's  famous  potot 
rv.  and  use  Amsriean  aoooomle  strangtb 
and  technical  know-how  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  backward  araas  in  our  own 
halyard? 

The  way  we  have  dropped  our  Latin- 
American  friends  would  laad  one  to  believa 
that  the  Western  Hemtofibcre  and  the  Amari- 
can  people  are  the  ilrtlnis  of  a  diabolical 
plot  to  destroy  the  inter-American  systain. 
I  dont  believe  that  our  President  woohl  ever 
be  a  pariy  to  sxKh  s  policy,  but  I  do  believa 
that  there  arc  elements  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  follow  such  a  course,  perbapa 
unknowingly,  which,  if  not  halted,  will  kill 
the  goatf>BHghtx)r  policy.  If  it  to  not  dead 
already.  The  good-neigbbor  pcdicy  was 
sound  in  principal  and  was  sotmd  in  re- 
sults. It  paid  dividends  in  sympathy,  in 
essential  raw  matcrtato.  in  manpower  when 
we  were  fighting  the  Axis,  and  now  that  wa 
are  engaged  in  a  cold  war.  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  stop  and  evaluate  the  conseqtiences 
tf  that  friendship  to  destroTcd  and  that  co- 
operation IS  no  longer  available.  I  insist 
that  the  security  and  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  depends  on  a  free  and 
prosperous  LAttn  America  and  a  live,  activa. 
and  eOcient  syston  of  Inter-AaMrican  co- 
operation. 

In  the  caae  at  Mart  tin  I  faal  certain  that  ih» 
deveiopmsat  of  aa  Immetfate  source  of  sup- 
ply of  oil  doaa  to  borne  Is  atiaMgleally  more 
important  to  us  than  the  dewlopsnsnt  of  vul- 
nerable fields  in  far-off  Aralrta.  that  a  pros- 
perous and  healthy  and  independent  Mexico 
would  contribute  much  to  our  national 
safety  and  prosperity  and  that  conversely,  a 
Mexico  whoee  eootkomy  to  being  wrecked  by 
the  selftoh  attitude  of  the  oil  companlea 
could  vreU  Ijecome  a  breeding  ground  (or 
oommtmlsm  and  csrtalnly  would  offer  a  per- 
fect working  grovnd  for  agitation  and  dto- 
order  which  would  affect  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  believe  that,  so  wby  not  give  Mexico  the 
opportunity  to  get  on  her  feet?  Why  not 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  southward 
as  well  as  eastward?  Let  us  prove  ourselves 
good  neighbors.  Let  us  grant  Mexico  the 
loan. 


Op«i  Letter  to  Maj.  Ges.  Harry  Vangkan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiStCNs;* 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHTTED  STATSi 

T?iuraday.  September  t  (legislative  dap 
of  Saturdag.  September  3).  1949 

Ifr.  McCarthy.  Ut.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  oonscnt  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Rsooas  an  open  let- 
ter to  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  Vaogfaan  fron 
tbe  Racine  Journal -Times,  dated  Aiigtist 
31.  1»49. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou). 
MfoUows: 

AW  OFOr  LRTB  TO  TRS  I'lf  IHI, 

llftj.  0«n.  Hakst  VArcKAM. 

jrUttcry  Aule.  Whit*  HoUM. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  8is:  We  don't  want  to  be  diaresp«ctful 
towmrd  your  high  rank,  partlctilarly  tine*  you 
are  ao  cloae  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat«s  himself.  But  you'll  pardon  us.  Oen- 
•ral.  If  «•  can't  quite  swallow  many  of  the 
things  you  told  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  Tuesday.  To  put  it  more  bluntly, 
atr,  w  don't  beUew  you. 

For  Instance.  wh«n  you  were  asked  about 
helping  a  New  Jersey  eompany  that  stood  ac- 
cused of  Ticlatlng  sugar  rauonlng  rules,  you 
<l«nle<l  thr«at«nlng  to  use  your  influence 
against  an  Agrleultur*  Department  oOclal. 
Tou  said  perhaps  aooMbody  impersonated 
you  over  the  talaphOB*.  This.  Ocnersl.  is 
about  the  thinnaM  aaeuM  arer  concocted  by 
the  mind  of  man. 

Tou  admitted  aecaptlng  political  cam- 
palffn  contributions  from  John  Maragon, 
others.  Tou  know,  your  friend 
iMBi  you  helped  to  obtain  matertala 
•  OikUfornla  race  track  at  a  time 
•ouldn  t  get  material  to  build 
Yet  and  the  same  John  for  whom 
MM  Interceded  with  the  State  Dvpartment, 
lo  foi  a  paeaport  to  h«  tould  fo  oa  a  ptf 
— >fe«iyuig  trip  u  a  paft  •(  MNPtharn  Italy 

.    .^."•'S'"*''"  ^ ■■>»■■■■  tsUlift't  travtl 
!•  IMI.   ftM  tfcsmii  Mm 


Aootkcr  Blander  Sbows  Up 


fWM  •!  •  ItMtr  INS  ytll  fiMn  Vhs  Whit* 
MWW.  NM  MM  MM  aSMMft  yaeisrday  tAal 
MS  glan  I  use  shir  )«r#asur»  in  MMS  SSMi 
tiMI  M.  ^'•i"  •  -">-  •'-  ntaia  DiSiiMiiiH  M 
MiMSl*  '•MMMni  MMglf  «M 

Intarr-'  •  ■  t^f  tftt^,  joSn. 

M«"  •ir*««t»  •  ptfMNii 

IUlll>    ' 

1mm    ih«  ■  r    nt   a«?*n    iMp 

___     ••••**  't»«»"  »o  •owe 

ol  yosr  Mwii  They  vera 

MDt  by  MM  Onvid  A  Bennsti.  the  btws  of 
the  perfuaM  Mmpany  fur  whom  your  friend 
Marason  was  than  working.  But  yesterday 
jrou  said  the  frssasrs  ware  a  gift  Jrom  two 
old  friends,  and  had  abaoluteiy  nothing  to 
So  wim  tb»  help  you  bad  given  theee  old 
y>*— <i-  Actually.  Oanaral.  you  Oabbergast 
!M  vtUi  jrottr  aOoaiary  in  eapaaunt  tba 
SMtrtciin  poopla  to  ballave  that.  Tov  laault 
the  intelligence  o<  a  lot  of  eltlaens. 

We  could  cite  asTeral  other  "explanations" 
of  yours  that  hsd  a  hollow  ring,  indeed.  But 
you  capped  the  climax  by  assuming  a  right- 
sous  air  and  declaring  that  In  peddling  favors 
as  a  man  of  Influence  you  only  did  your  duty. 
The  whltewaah  with  which  you  painted  yotir- 
aalf  as  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  Im- 
proper, seems  to  lis  to  have  some  very  dark 
•pota. 

*t  was  loyal  of  you.  Oaneral.  to  InsUt  that 
President  Truman  knew  nothing  of  any  of 
your  actlTUles.  But  you  and  Mr.  Truman 
will  both  have  to  excuse  us  for  saying  that 
if  he  didn't  know  what  you  were  doing,  he 
ahould  have  known.  It  saama  hardly  poaslble 
that  anyone  ss  close  to  him  as  you  have  been. 
both  ofltelally  and  as  a  personal  friend,  could 
have  dona  all  those  things  without  the  Pre*- 
Idant  having  at  laaat  an  Inkling  of  what  was 
golof  on. 

When  the  chsrtM  ware  first  filed  against 
you.  the  President  aafced  the  people  of  this 
oounUy  to  "withhold  their  Judgment." 
Probably  many  of  them  did  But  we  cant 
aaa  how  they  could  be  expected  to  withhold 
ttany  longer  Not  after  the  fiasco  of  your 
*^SsfaDse  "  before  the  Investigators 

Why  dent  you  raalgn.  Oaneral.  without  de- 
Uy.  for  tha  good  of  ib»  country  and   the 
'^-'Itmt  himself  f 
Tours  truly. 

Tux  Racimi  JovaMAL-Tusxa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

W  THK  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBBENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  19.  1949 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  time 
goes  on  Incident  after  incident  Is  coming 
to  light  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
no  man  is  indispensable  or  his  Judg- 
ment infaliible. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
clearly  depicts  the  sitwatlon  which  many 
of  us  prophesied  would  result  if  the  ad- 
ministration continued  the  policy  it  then 
was  following  with  regard  to  Russia. 
We  were  branded  by  every  left-wing 
group  and  also  by  well-meaning  but  ill- 
informed  other*.  %»  being  isolationists 
and  reactionaries.  It  Is  my  honest  opin- 
ion that  time  will  eventually  .««how  that 
the  American  people  were  being  led  by 
an  emotional  appeal  rather  than  by 
practical  common  sense.  The  fact  that 
we  won  in  Mplte  of  It  attents  *o  the  tngt- 
nuity  of  our  American  tyiitem.  The  edi* 
lorial  follow.il : 
ttti  WAi  IN  imoei*eeT,  ami  tNi  Arr««M4rN 

"Vmi  jTMra  age  IsSsy,  Ih*  >  ,,w 

MMlst  ihs  saimruusa  sf  a.. 
lA«ure  ihs  ruiure  ul  Mm  H 


1,000  »•*»•,"  mvsses  Psigita,  ^i.».h  w».  .,., 
•tares  assesei  M  OcrsMiw 
bombed.    TYsSnyilsMM 


and  WNrsMW  waa 


i«l»«  thair  pleSse  anS  Seoi  ^r  ^  «„. 

■Mny.  World  W«r  II,  i»iig'Ut«Mti»ii  and  long* 
Ibrealenad,  hau  becDnvs  au  aoiualliy,  aU 
though  •  yeart  wimid  siaiiea  before  it  would 
U>  fact  eoetrala  the  giube. 

Before  the  Aiihiliig  was  to  stop  g  yeara 
laur.  battlee  would  be  fought  in  Norway, 
Prance.  Egypt.  China.  Burma,  Russia,  Italy, 
Syria,  and  Somaliland  Pinpoint  places  on 
the  map.  such  as  XI  Alamein,  Narvik.  OuadaU 
canal.  Bataan.  Buna,  and  Bastogne.  would 
become  vitsl  points  In  global  strsUgy  and 
t>oys  from  Ohio  cities  and  towns  would  fight 
In  many  of  them.  die.  and  be  burled  there. 

In  the  fury  unlooead  that  day  10  years 
•go.  millions  of  clviiiaru  would  die  In  un- 
precedented horrors  In  concentration  camps 
and  bombings  that  reached  from  Coventry 
to  Hiroshima.  In  the  end.  Germany  would 
be  crushed.  Hitler  would  be  a  suicide.  Mus- 
solini would  be  trussed  up  In  public,  vast 
areas  would  be  laid  waste,  and  Japan  would 
be  brought  to  lu  kneae  by  the  awfiil  power 
of  the  atom  bomb. 

Nominally,  now.  the  war  U  over,  but  after 
10  years  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse still  ride  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
armies  face  each  other  across  thin  barriers! 
many  lands  lie  subservient  or  seething  in 
rastleasneas  under  alien  rulers,  and  In  China 
an  anclUlary  war  still  rages  which  may  m 
Itself  have  far-reaching  and  lasting  effects 
on  the  world's  future. 

Today  there  can  be  no  actual  doubt  of  the 
war  guilt  of  Nazi  Germany.  Fascist  luiy 
and  Warlord  Japan.  All  three  have  been 
crushed  and  penalised,  and  yet  tyranny  of 
the  most  virulent  and  Insidious  sort  still 
threataru  the  world.  The  source  of  the 
trouble  Is  Soviet  Russia,  which  has  played 
the  villain  so  cunningly  that  It  may.  In  the 
history  books  of  the  future,  turn  out  to  be 
the  champion  of  them  all. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  back.  Three  days 
before  Hitler  moved  Into  Poland  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Reich  signed  a  nonaggreasloa 
pact.     This  gave  Hitler  the  ultimata  aasiu- 


anca  that  he  wotild  not  be  attacked  by 
Russia  on  the  one  frontier,  though  Britain 
and  France  would  make  war  against  him  on 
the  other.  Hitler  gratefully  accepted  the 
pact,  despite  all  the  bitter  assaults  he  had 
made  on  communism  In  the  past,  and  went 
to  war. 

No  sooner  had  the  Nazi  legions  started 
rolling  than  a  Riosslan  military  mission  ar- 
rived In  Berlin  for  further  collaboration  and 
the  results  were  all  too  swift  in  coming.  In 
a  few  days,  Russia,  from  her  side,  also  moved 
into  Poland  and  the  two  warlords  for  the 
time  divided  the  country  between  them. 

When,  some  months  later.  Hitler  plimged 
into  the  Balkans  on  the  pretext  of  going  to 
Italy's  aid  against  Greece.  Stalin  sat  by,  al- 
though that  area  long  had  been  looked  upon 
as  the  Rus.slan  sphere  of  Infuence.  Russia 
for  the  moment  was  content  to  pick  up  a  few 
crumbs  by  way  of  small  areas  In  Rumania. 

Heady  with  his  conquest  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  and  France 
in  the  west  In  the  spring  of  1940.  Hitler,  after 
he  had  overrun  the  Balkans,  made  the  big- 
geet  plunge  of  all.  Scrapping  all  of  hU  pacts 
and  agreemenu,  he  sent  hia  paneers  into 
Rtissia.  rained  bombs  upon  its  cities,  pushed 
to  the  gates  of  Moscow  and  Stalingrad  and 
made  plana  on  India  and  tha  tast. 

Though  It  lufTpred  horribly  In  toss  of  Uvea 
and  property  ttnm  tha  German  Invaalon  and 
though  It,  in  return,  took  a  tarrible  toll  from 
th*  o-». .,«..,  Russia  got  the  greatest  wind* 
'"  ••  when  PTMidnit  Rmisevalt  an. 

h.Mi.Hiiu  r'rthwiih  thai  tha  i;hi»»i»l  ntaMi 
Wiiiilii  enteiiil  lehd>lM«a  and  sll  (vpee  Of 
almiur  aiil  tn  ihs  fioyiet  Union  Tiiia  w*i 
Situs  on  ihs  iiraisNi  that  we  haS  pruittlaeS  le 
lt»i|i  any  naiinn  thai  wm  aUaeSeS  IH  in 
aggisssiir  Nm  duubi  the  ImI#  Ikua  agianied 
went  a  lung  way  to  Safeai  OeriMny  and  may 
heva  Bhortanad  tha  war  Whars  wa  maSe 
sur  ofllcial  miaiaks  was  In  as«unting,  and 
than  |iur»'  iia  ulilmata  the  ralUcy  that 

Ruaala,  m.  ,  cluiiged  from  an  ally  to 

an  enemy  of  Germany— through  tha  overt 
act  of  Oarmany^had  become  tha  friend  of 
tha  damooraciea,  that  aha  was,  in  fact,  a 
damocracy  harself.  We  assumed  with  amaa. 
Ing  nalveta  that  all  thlngi  equal  to  the 
aama  thing  are  equal  to  each  other  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  our  partner  in 
the  world  of  the  future. 

This  aasumption  gave  Russia,  even  In  tha 
midst  of  the  battle  for  her  life,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  her  propaganda  over  the 
world,  to  InfiltraU  into  nations  close  to  her 
borders,  and  even  make  Inroads  in  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

It  Is  obvious.  In  retrospect,  that  we  did 
everything  Just  the  way  Ruaala  wanted  us  to 
do  It.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  when  we  were  en- 
gaged In  war  in  almoet  every  other  aectlon 
of  the  world,  we  did  not  move  Into  the  Bal- 
kans against  Germany  because  Russia  didn't 
want  us  to.  We  kept  our  distance,  except  to 
bomb  the  oil  fields  of  Ploestl.  Thus  even- 
tually, the  Balkans  fell  Into  Communist 
hands.  When  otir  armies  got  weU  Into  Ger- 
many, their  progress  was  slowed  to  a  halt  to 
permit  the  Russians  to  get  further  to  the 
heart  of  the  crumbling  Reich  and  into 
Caechoelovakla.  The  results  are  too  weU 
known  to  discuss  here. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  tragic  conference  in 
Yalta,  we  opened  the  door  to  subsequent 
CommunUt  armed  aggression  In  Manchuria, 
with  the  result  that  China  today  la  overrun 
by  Red  armies.  And  all  the  while.  Russia 
remained  aloof  from  oiu  war  against  Japan, 
declaring  war  only  In  Its  final  days,  when 
victory  was  assured  and  more  plums  ware 
ready  to  drop  in  Stalin's  lap. 

The  culminating  tragedy  occiured  at  tha 
Potsdam  Conference,  when  areas  of  Influanca 
were  agreed  upon. 

On  thU  tenth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II.  it  Is  our  bimgling  with  re- 
gard to  RuaaU  that  plagues  ourselves  and  all 
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the  world.  Surrounded  by  Statin  apologists 
and  worrtilppers,  as  they  wve,  Praaident 
Booaevelt.  and  later  President  Trtunan.  11s- 
taoad  gulhbly  to  their  scheming  advice.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  Stalin  on  a  baaia  oC 
cautious  expediency,  both  pursued  a  course 
of  misplaced  confldenee  and  foolish  romanc- 
ing. We  are  now  paying  for  the  mistake. 
What  th>  0O6t  will  be  no  one  knows. 


Federal  Aid  Uplift 


EXTENSION  OF  REJdARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EQON 

or  MONT  AM  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdati.  September  8  (legislative  day 
of  Saturdav.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RrroRB  an  editorial  from  the  Boee- 
man  Dnlly  Chronicle,  entitled  "Federal 
Aid  Uplift."  Mr.  Jpfferi»on  Jonea.  one  of 
the  pubtiahrri  und  owner*  of  the  Bolt* 
man  Dtily  Chronicle,  U!>ed  to  be  s  mtm- 
b«r  of  the  Benttt  PrtM  Ottltry.  1  >m 
lurt  that  hla  rommenta  are  vwy  ptrti- 
nent  on  Ihia  atibject 

Thtr#  btlni  no  otoitoMon,  tho  tdltorlRt 
WM  ordored  to  bo  prtnlod  In  iht  lUeooi. 

MN  fOttOWa! 


Thera  art  --■'  hinii  whieh  «»jf  Iha  fad* 

aral  (i»vMM.'  >i  )|u  right     Utrnga  UIm 

rsguiniing  ttiuua  HUHllkf  (*hasti«g  a|»ta«, 
parceling  uul  mMO  OttlMieU,  and  making 
dtMea. 

But  a  very  treat  many  oC  IM  isWMtHi 
In  whtoh  Itoe  Waahington  poinieee  delight  to 
dabble  eould  be  hauUlad  more  aatlafactorily 
by  local  cuminuultiaa  And  a  lot  of  them 
fall  m  the  realm  of  s»cinl  uplift,  a  field  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  steadily  pre- 
empting aa  a  mattar  of  suppoaadly  dlvina 
right. 

There  are  no  quaaUons  for  which  there  are 
fewer  dependat>le  answers  In  the  back  o(  the 
book  than  thoae  dealing  with  how  to  go 
ab«)ut  lifting  a  socially  debiilUtad  family 
or  individual  up  to  somewhere  near  par.  Nor 
are  they  any  questions  that  are  harder  to 
answer  intelligently  sight  unseen,  through 
dlrectlves-ln-tripUcate.  from  an  office  two  or 
three  thousand  mllea  away. 

There  are  a  thousand -and -one  reasons  why 
a  given  family  may  have  become  ill-fed.  ill- 
clothed.  UUhouscd  or  just  plain  lU.  And 
there  are  at  least  a  thousand-and-one  reme- 
dies  in  tha  social-uplift  pharmacopeia  that 
■Bight  conceivably  do  the  family  some  good. 

None  of  them  is  a  cure-aU.  What  works 
fine  on  one  patient  may  polaon  another,  and 
vice  versa.  One  victim  of  circumstances  may 
need  only  a  small  loan  and  a  pat  on  the 
back.  Another  may  need  liver  shots  or  a 
gall-bladder  operation  or  bifocals.  StlU  an- 
other may  need  nothing  so  much  as  a  kick  in 
the  pants. 

Practically  none  of  the  potential  Ijeneficl- 
arles  at  social  arelfare  legislation  is  likely  to 
do  best  on  Just  what  some  government 
flunkey's  handt>ook  says  he  can  get  by  filling 
out  the  proper  forms. 

Decldiag  which  remedy  a  given  patient 
needs  is  clearly  a  Job  lor  the  home-town 
doctor.  He  has  the  edge  on  the  remote  spe- 
olallat  bacause  he  can  siae  up  the  patient 
personally  and  thump  his  chest  by  hand. 
Baaklea.  In  the  field  of  social  welfare  there 
ara  no  infallible  specialists.  Kverybody  is 
a  poaential  expert,  only  some  have  had  more 
emparlance  than  others. 


Social  uplift  U  not  an  exact  science.  All 
its  practitioners  are  really  groping  for  an- 
swers, no  matter  how  Imprcaalve  a  front  they 
put  up.  Tba  right  anawan  arc  lik<dy  to  be 
found  aooocr  under  a  system  that  has  thou- 
sands at  gropera  expoimenting  independ- 
ant'^  all  over  the  country  than  under  one 
that  sticks  everybody  with  the  guesses  of  a 
few  gropers. 

But  the  troulde  is  that  local  gropers  have 
shown  a  dlscoiiraglng  disinclination  to  grope 
for  satisfactory  answers  to  thaae  social  prob- 
leow.  They  are  too  ready  to  shrug  off  the 
reaponsibillty  with  the  ezctise  that  they 
don't  know  enough  about  such  things.  Ig- 
noring the  fact  that  nobody  else  does,  either, 
they  prefer  to  let  George  do  It. 

George  lives  in  Washington,  but  he  tises 
their  checking  account. 


Conditions  in  England 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  Mieeotmi 

m  THf:  MOtAT*  or  mm  vrnm  otatm 
Thurt4aif,  itpitmbtr  f  {tpohtaUm  4a^ 

Mr  Km.  Mr.  PrNtdoni.  t  Mk 
uitHitimoui  ooniont  lo  htvo  prlnitd  in 
Um  A|Mtii4tH  of  Um  Rioeii  M  odllortftl 
MtyttHT'NoUiiiii  wromi  with  Mm  luu 
mtl'Wori  Woni  Ouro."  |p  Mi 
from  Uio  WMhini 
Nt*rold  of  ieiHvinlor  l, 

There  being  no  objeotKin,  the  f<UtOl'Ui 
tas  utdeied  lu  ik)  printed  In  iho  Hmoro, 
aa  followa; 

NOTHiMO  wanwo  wrrif  john  aou.  that  akAi. 

woaa  woKT  emu 

(By  Oub  Conaldlna) 

On  ihe  eve  of  the  Ulks  here  between  the 
custodians  of  our  leaking  Treaaury  and  Eng- 
land's aaoetle  fancier  of  ahaved  carrots  and 
yogurt,  air  Stafford  OHpH.  tha  British  would 
like  us  to  know  how  much  good  we're  getting 
out  oi  underwriting  them. 

If  the  pound  Is  permitted  to  iro  btist.  they 
say,  tha  etfect  will  shake  muoh  more  than 
Bxigtand.  Scotland,  and  Walaa. 

It  will  Jar  Australia.  New  Zealand.  South 
Africa.  India,  Pakistan,  Oeylon,  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Q'prus.  Kenya,  Tanganyika.  Ugan- 
da. Nigeria.  Northern  Rhodeala.  GamtUa.  the 
Gold  Coast.  PederaUon  of  Malaya,  British 
West  Indies,  upper  and  lower  Ireland,  Bttnna. 
Iraq,  and  Iceland. 

These  countries  make  up  the  so-called 
sterling  area,  with  currencies  pegged  to  the 
pound.  Then  there  are  the  transferable  ac- 
count countries,  which  are  permitted  to  go 
through  the  hocus-pocus  of  atarUng  trans- 
fers. These  are  Bussla.  Sweden,  Wgjpi,  Chile. 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Netherlands.  Stidan. 
Ethiopia.  Finland,  Iran.  Italy,  Norway.  Po- 
land. Slam,  and  a  few  others. 

The  lot  of  them  embrace  45  percent  of  the 
world's  population  whose  trade,  the  British 
say,  rises  or  sinks  on  what's  in  the  kitty  In 
Threadneedle  Street. 

If  we  fail  to  keep  hoisting  the  sagging 
pound  with  fresh  shots  of  adretxalin  in  the 
way  of  Increased  Imports  from  sterling  area 
regions  and  other  favcu-s,  sterling  wotild  ceaae 
to  be  a  reliable  currency  for  this  vast  portion 
of  the  world. 

Which  18  a  new  high  in  British  restraint. 

"Their  vast  mutual  trade  would  be  dia- 
rupted,  the  sterling  cotmtrles  would  have 
only  erratic  supplies  of  dollars  for  daUy  use, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  a  large  part  of 
all  the  trade  of  the  world  would  suffer  upaet 


and  rcatrtctian.''  warns  a  BrltMi  Irtand. 
"^ou  wouldn't  arant  that  to  happen,  would 
fou?~ 

Well,  naturally,  we  wouldn't  want  to  hurt 
stich  good  trtenda  as  Bussla.  Potand,  raarhn 
slorakla,  Iraq,  and  Oambia  in  any  way.    KaiW 
urally.     But  Just  a  minute,  Cecil. 

I  know  it's  very  crtide  to  open  our  yapa  <m 
anything  having  to  do  with  British  econoa^ 
in  general — aa  a  membn-  of  Parliament  wtioae 
salary  we  re  heipiug  to  pay  told  us  the  othar 
day. 

But  Isn't  it  tinM  for  your  man  Crlpps  to 
do  a  UtUe  lUtcniag  laataad  ot  tailing?  We  re 
going  bust  ouraaUsB  trying  to  heap  you  from 
gcdng  ditto.  Tba  Treaaury  said  so  last  Fri- 
day when  It  announced  that  during  the  Orat 
2  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  we  were 
g2.0C0.000.000  overdrawn  at  our  t>ank. 

We're  really  shooting  that  stuff  out  ot  a 
cannon  these  days,  as  tha  late  great 
Ruth  used  to  say.  And  a  pretty  fair 
eaatage  of  the  $3,000,000,000  we're  blowtac 
eeary  month  (that  much  used  to  keep  tis 
flolac  a  full  year  btkck  in  the  spendthrift 
days  of  lB-i7  29)  Is  being  spent  to  keep  tha 
sterling  area  from  going  down  the  drain. 

Just  a  yaar  ago  when  we  offered  to  send 
Xngland  some  of  our  fellows  from  Detroit, 
Pituburgh.  Chieafo.  atid  the  other  produe- 
tion  centers  that  made  \w  tope,  aome  of  the 
mora  Influrntial  etrtles  aa  merrte  olde  raleeO 
eyebfowa  and  ealted  It  the  geeture  ot  an  up* 
atart. 

So  we  bariMO  of  wliB  mir  UMOl  MtyiMoi 
isoiatyi  ibO  wtoi  bMi  lo  tlM  loOloyi  mfe 
or  Mrtnini  ow  MM  ot  i  M  tf  MfMHMM 
tee  te«»utOnn  MfOlf H  iriNpMllOiioil 
Ml  «  tilaitar.    leoo  •  HoHmi  mm. 

IMlMi  M  i  MM  IB  DOUOll  UM  OUMT  Bifill 
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MB  UK 

by  imi  i 
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I  MiyUilM  iBe  iHltdi  OofMed- 

leg  gl  BBhOB01MBB"'*VM  lOd  bM 


eaater 

—In  ilM» 
10  be 


lite  man  aald  he  knew  a  alaiqMe  waf  for 
KngUnd  to  get  Itself  off  the  barka  of  Ibe 
4merl<iaB  taapayer  and.  by  dotug  au.  help 
all  tba  othara  on  tha  atarliug  Una.    Be  aaid: 

"Alt  the  Labor  Oovernmant  naada  Is  oour* 
age  enoiigh  to  tell  tha  British  people  they're 
losing  a  war,  and  that  the  (miy  way  to  win 
It  will  be  to  work  aa  unaelftahly  as  they  did 
In  tha  laat  one:  forget  the  40-hour  weak  and 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  produce: 
wall  buy.** 


Wkat  Ii  a  BipartUan  ForeifB  Policy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  wasT  viaouiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8ENTATIVBB 

Thursdajf,  August  25.  1949 

Mr.  TP^  Mr.  Speaker,  urider  leatre 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RBCoao,  I 

include  the  following  article  written  by 
the  Honorable  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. Mr.  Gross  was  substituting  for 
Mr.  Eklgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  the  columnist, 
while  the  latter  was  on  vacation.  The 
article  was  released  by  General  Features 
Corp.  on  August  22: 

What  Is  A  BiPAansAN  FoaziOM  Poucr? 
(By  Ernest  A.  Gross) 

Foreign  policy,  like  navigation,  requires 
steering  the  lieat  course  to  a  known  objective. 
Informed  men  tisually  will  not  differ  in  de- 
fining  the  major  objectives  of   our   foreign 
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pollC7.  but.  rather.  In  choosing  the  most  ef* 
ImUiw  ot  the  avallAbl*  altamatlve  courses. 
In  democracy  thU  choice  rcete  on  enlightened 
common  consent. 

There  U  general  agivvoMnt  ^^'^  ^*  ^^^ 
to  see  the  mslntenance  of  Internstlonal 
peace  and  securtty  In  a  world  of  free  nations 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  human  rlghu 
and  fundamental  freedoms. 

We  are  not  now  living  In  that  sort  of  a 
world.  As  the  leader  of  that  part  of  the 
warM  which  la  free  we  require  a  clear,  con- 
tinuous, and  Boartlsnt  foreign  policy.  Na« 
tMVrtty  demands  that  continuity  and 
sunrlve  changes  tn  sdminlstra- 
ti(>n.  The  nbligstlon  of  lesderahlp  requires 
that  our  foreign  commitments  stay  afloat  on 
stl  political  tides.  These  are  the  reasons  for 
s  biparttMtt  foreign  policy. 

AlthotlgH  MOflU^  atUnd  ths  separation 
of  powers  dMtwd  ky  Um  Oenstitutinn,  the 
principles  of  aOUAborfttlOB  tn  foreign  sffslrs 
between  the  Kiecutlve  and  the  Congrees  Is 
accepted  as  the  nile  Proceduree  have  been 
to  make  collaboration  systematic 
the  Department  of  State  has  designated 
to  carry  thU  out  as  thsir  primary 
>Ulty. 
I  the  Congress  operates  largely  through 
Ha  committees  composed  of  members  of  the 
two  BMjor  parties,  lucceeeful  collaboration 
la  foreign  policy  matters  requires  a  sound  re- 
IgfUonshlp  not  only  between  the  Executive 
uid  the  confNMloaal  majority,  but  with  the 
minority  party  as  well  This  is  all  the  more 
neeeemry  when  scrums  differences  of  opinion 
cslst  within  congreeelonal  parties. 


VNiTT  warn  caisss 

The  eeohitlon  of  a  ■ueoMsful  foreign  policy 
Is  better  assured  If  It  Is  founded  upon  the 
support  of  liiie-mlnded  statesmen,  what- 
ever their  party  aJBllatlon.  Indeed.  Viscount 
Bryce  noted  50  years  ago  that  differences  may 
exist  without  breaking  party  unity,  since 
•U  that  was  needed  was  "that  a  solid  front 
ahouM  be  presented  on  the  occasions,  few  in 
each  session,  when  s  momentous  division 
arlsea.'' 

Are  such  "momentous  divisions"  Ineecap- 
tn  the  development  of  United  States 
policy? 

The  majority  party  bears  the  responsiblU- 
tlas  which  go  with  "administration."  Ths 
minority  party  owes  the  duty  of  "loyal  op- 
position." A  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  how. 
ever,  presumes  that  neither  party  will  seek 
to  derive  party  advantage  through  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  dlechargss  lu  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

The  administration  should  refrain  from 
making  foreign -policy  proposals  for  partisan 
reasons  or  from  seeking  partisan  advantage 
In  the  execution  of  foreign  jwUcy.  Tha  mi- 
nority party  should  refrain  from  oppoaltion 
based  upon  partisan  considerations  Criti- 
cism would  be  "dn  the  merits"  and  always 
welcome. 

OtHVlously.  the  decisive  element  in  such  an 
mmxi^ma»nt  is  good  faith.  An  action  or  at- 
tltndo  la  colored  by  the  motive  which  breeds 
It.  Suspicion  of  partisan  motlvs  has  often 
choked  off  collaboration  like  a  Jungle  vine. 
Inasmuch  as  basic  objectives  ars  rarely  in 
^ute.  the  duty  of  the  executive  and  of  the 
kture  is  to  clarify  the  alternatives.  A 
course  of  action  must  rest  upon  the 
it  which  supports  It.  Opposition,  to 
ba  eeaatructivc,  must  similarly  assert  the 
justlftod  altamatlva.  Thera  Is  no  other  way 
to  daealop  and  maintain  an  anUghtanad  pub- 
Ua  eplalon  There  U  no  othar  aatlafaetory 
way  in  which  a  democracy  can  conduct  its 
foreign  affairs. 
Tba  naoaaaary  working  conditions  for  a  bi- 
policy  are  theee:  (1)  An  un- 
reep»?rtlve  party  leaders 
to  collaborate: 


(3)  fxill  sharing  of  information;  (3)  timely 
consultation. 

The  last  element — timely  consultation — 
offers  ths  greatest  challenge  to  good  faith, 
nther  the  "administration"  or  the  minority 
may  be  asked  by  the  other  to  modify  or  aban- 
don carefully  considered  foreign-policy  pro- 
posals. 

Public  Interest  then  requires  sincere  ef- 
forts to  clarify  the  alternative  coursee.  The 
executive,  having  a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility it  can  neither  share  nor  avoid,  should 
present  Its  propossls  In  a  manner  which 
permits  the  minority  to  fulfill  Its  public 
duty  of  weighing  the  alternatives. 

•UOCUU    Wl    MtWT 

Tha  attitude  with  which  both  sides  ap- 
proach ths  problem  affscts  tha  outcome, 
Wisdom  may  call  fur  compromise.  But  ths 
end  in  view  Is  to  achieve  agreement  on  a 
Buund  and  publicly  supported  policy.  Com- 
promise Is  a  means  to  that  snd,  not  aa 
end   In  Itself. 

Blspartlsan  foreign  policy  exUts  when 
there  Is  a  sustalnsd  sincere  effort  to  resch 
agreement  on  objectives  and  GO  courses  of 
action.  It  Is  not  dastroyad  maraly  because 
agreement  Is  not  always  reached. 

When  disagreements  persist  desplts  full 
and  timely  consultation,  the  Issuss  ars  often 
drawn  between  persons  rather  than  between 
parties.  Such  differences  are  unavoidable  in 
any  soclsty.  They  are  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  only  to 
the  extent  thst  thsy  reveal  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain partisan  advantage.  Party  discipline 
may  rally  adherents  to  one  slds  or  the  other. 
But  a  successful  bipartisan  foreign  policy  will 
make  It  virtually  Imposslbls  for  "momentotis 
divisions"  to  occur  m  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  world  In  which  we  live  does  not  leave 
us  much  room  for  failure. 


But.  as  the  general's  stature  shrunk  while 
he  offered  ridiculous  excuses  this  week,  so  has 
the  President's  standing  among  Americans 
who  like  Integrity  and  above-board  dealing 
in  government. 


Maj.  Gen.  Harry  Vauf ban 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Thursday.  September  8  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "President  May  Not  Care,  But — " 
from  the  Racine  Journal-Times  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRo, 
as  follows: 

PCXaXOSNT  MAT  NOT  CABS.  VOT — 

Does  President  Truman  care  that  Maj.  Oen. 
Harry  Vaughan  stands  convicted  before  all 
intelligent  Americans  of  using  his  White 
House  position  to  get  Oovernment  favors  for 
hU  friends? 

Does  Ut.  Truman  care  that  Vaugtian.  his 
military  aide,  offered  a  weak  and  sometimes 
downright  silly  defense  when  he  appeared 
before  United  States  Senate  Investigators  this 
week? 

Apparently  not.  The  Preeldent  said  yes- 
terday that  he  did  not  contemplate  any 
change  in  the  Vaughan  statue. 

Three  alternatives  present  themselvee. 
Either  Ur.  Truman  Is  so  blindly  prejudiced 
that  he  cant  see  the  obvious  truth;  or  he 
seee  the  truth,  but  Is  willing  to  lay  down  his 
lifs  (political)  for  his  friend:  or  be  feels  so 
secure  In  his  position  that  he  thinks  corrupt- 
nees  around  him  cannot  tamlab  him. 


UnioD  Label — Keynote  for  Protperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiMoia 
IN  TRI  8INATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Friday.  Sevtember  9  Ueghlative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  PreKldent,  I  ask 
unanlmoui  content  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  statement 
regarding  the  union  label  by  I.  M.  Orn- 
burn,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union 
label  trades  department,  American  Ped- 
eratlon  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Ornburn  is  very  well  qualified 
to  discuss  labor-management  relations. 
This  is  partially  because  he  U  director 
of  the  Union  Industries  Shows,  which 
have  become  so  popular  during  the  last 
decade.  They  are  superb  examples  of 
cooperation  between  union  workers  and 
their  fair  employers.  Por  that  reason, 
our  eminent  and  able  Vice  President  has 
termed  I.  M.  Ornburn  as  "Ambassador 
of  Oood  Relations."  Mr.  Ornburn  is  a 
former  member  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  and  has  always  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  adequate  protection 
for  American  labor,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

UNION   LABEL — KXTNOTS  rOB   PXOSPXXrrT 

Blghteen  seventy-four  was  a  stormy  year. 
Ccmgreaaionai  Investigations  and  political 
squabbles  over  Government  contracts  swept 
our  Nations  Capital.  This  stormy  period 
of  President  Grant's  administration,  espe- 
cially between  1873  and  1875.  was  marked 
with  accusations  that  Congressmen  were  ac- 
cepting brlbee  and  those  investigations 
failed  to  clear  even  the  Vice  Preeldent  of 
our  country. 

in  this  same  year  the  Tweed  Ring  ruled 
New  York  elections  and  Tammany  Hall 
boasted  of  Its  ability  to  buy  the  Ignorant 
foreign  vote  and  built  personal  fortunes 
from  public  money. 

Our  Secretary  of  War  was  Impeached  for 
aalUng  Army  supplies  contracts  and  ap- 
potetments  to  frontier  trading  poets  and 
only  eecaped  trial  by  reeignlng  from  his  high 
position. 

Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  MinneaoU  were 
plagued  by  hordea  of  graaahoppers  and  crop 
damags  was  disastrous. 

Tha  national  debt  was  little  more  than 
$a4MI,0004MM>  as  compared  to  today's  debt  of 
over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  billions. 

Income-tax  revenue  for  the  year  was  leas 
than  tl50000. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  began  the  research 
which  reeulted.  3  years  later.  In  the  invention 
which  made  the  human  voice  heard  miles 
from  Its  origin. 

So  you  see.  that  was  a  busy  year  in  our 
history.  Something  far  more  Important  was 
taking  place  the  same  year— a  discovery  that 
was  to  make  life  more  worthwhile  for  every 
cltlaen  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
aomething  that  waa  later  to  be  the  naaana 
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at  lanfthentng  the  average  life  span  of  all 
arage  earners.  It  waa  to  be  directly  respooal- 
ble  for  the  ahorter  workweek,  thus  making  it 
poasible  for  children  and  adults  to  enjoy 
aaore  sunshine  and  give  more  time  and 
thought  to  the  affairs  a(  bocne  and  church. 
This  event  took  place  tn  the  dty  of  San  Fran- 
elaoo.  Calif.  The  old  adage.  "Necessity  is  the 
Bother  of  inventloo."  was  brought  into  real- 
ity by  a  group  of  skilled  artisans  in  the  cigar 
industry  who  were  enjoying  excellent  condl- 
tloos  of  em|>loyment  when  suddenly  their 
Jobs  began  to  sl^  a««f.  Upon  examination. 
M  was  found  that  a»okari  were  changing 
from  the  brand  of  dpM  those  workers  were 
making  to  a  cheaper  product 

What  was  the  reaaon  fr;r  the  Inoepttoo  of 
tHe  leas  expenslTe  elcarf  Waa  It  Improved 
■Mthods  of  produetloBt    Not  at  all.    Tacb* 

were  unheard  of  at 
It  be  that  manufac- 
turers of  tbMltMpar  etgars  had  dtaoovered  a 
way  to  purwaaa  raw  materials  at  reduced 
eoats?  No  Thst  wss  not  the  answer  The 
workers  were  becoming  ducouraged  when  one 
among  them  suggested  thst  as  Individuals 
they  were  helpless  Then  for  days  there  were 
meetings  where  the  unemployed  would  Join 
with  the  more  fortunate  workers  on  street 
comers  and  any  other  suitable  meeting  placee. 
They  were  desperste.  With  no  unemploy- 
ment beneflOs  to  fall  back  on  what  was  to  be 
the  solution  to  their  problem?  Should  they 
Sfpeal  to  charitable  orranlcatlons  for  aid? 
No.  They  were  too  proud  to  seek  charity, 
rinally,  the  workers  at  one  of  the  aCreet 
corner  meetings  came  to  the  unanlmoaa  con- 
clusion concerning  the  reaaon  for  their  plight. 
It  was  the  competition  of  er^iployers  who  were 
operating  In  unsanitary  tenement  houses  and 
basements  with  coolie  labor.  Now.  whAt 
waa  to  be  the  workers'  means  of  aiding  their 
fair  employers  In  recovering  their  business? 
An  Idea  was  born.  Some  visible  mark  of 
Identification  must  be  created  so  the  public 
could  be  Informed  and  thereby  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  cigars  of  the  fair 
manufacturer  and  the  product  of  nonunion 
employers  who  were  gradually  getting  all  the 
trade.  This  group  of  cigar  makers  went  to 
their  employers  with  the  proposition  to  at- 
tach a  white  label  to  each  box  of  cigars,  thus 
indicating  that  the  cigars  were  produced 
tinder  go.d  working  conditions.  The  public 
soon  realized  that  if  the  package  did  not  bear 
the  union  label  it  was  made  in  an  unclean 
place  by  coulie  labor. 

Necessity  bad  brought  about  an  Invention 
that  was  to  protect  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  workers  everywhere.  The  Idea  of 
the  union  label  spread  like  a  forest  fire. 
Workers  in  other  industries  adopted  this 
same  method  of  protecting  their  jobs.  This 
same  device  was  soon  used  by  workers  in 
other  Industries  to  protect  their  fair  employ- 
ers against  firms  which  engaged  in  cheap, 
sweatshop  labor  in  a  reign  of  unfair  com- 
petition. 

As  this  practice  began  to  unfold,  the  Fed- 
eral Governn;£nt  explored  the  possibility  of 
protecting  the  public  from  the  sale  of  ques- 
tionable goods  by  unscrupiilous  mar.ufac- 
turers.  And  today  we  have  a  Pair  Trade 
Practices  Act,  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  and 
safety  regulations  for  transportation  com- 
panies. But  in  none  of  theee  legislative 
measures  are  the  Interests  of  the  workers  who 
produce  the  goods  and  perform  the  services 
properly  protected.  Nor  can  legislation  alone 
protect  the  workers'  rights.  For  example,  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  failed  to  out- 
law the  sweatshop  that  flourished  for  a  gen- 
eration In  the  garment  Industry.  It  re- 
mained for  unions  to  follow  the  invention  of 
the  band  of  cigar  makers  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  adopt  an  emblem  in  order  that  the  con- 
sumer could  aid  In  stamping  out  such  unde- 
sirable practices  as  homework. 

This  homework  system  had  been  In  effect 
since  the  beginning  of  time.    Manufacturers 


would  send  work  to  the  hoaaaa  of  some  poor 
onfortunstas.  regardless  at  eoadlttona  and 
surrounitlngi  Many  times  merchaxwUaa  waa 
processed  In  a  filthy  hosel  where  contafloaa 
waa  raging.  Bo*  tba  greedy  employer 
we  concerned  with  that.  Be  was  Inter- 
only  in  profit.    It  did  not  coocern  him 

the  worker  eould  be  replaced.  But  replacing 
a  piece  of  equipment  would  coat  money  and 
reduce  the  manufacturer's  Ul -gained  margin 
of  profit. 

Do  we  still  have  sweatahopa  with  unsani- 
tary conditions?  Do  you  know  that  the  bread 
you  eat  is  baked  tn  light,  sanitary  bakeries 
by  workers  who  receive  adequate  wage*?  Oo 
yo<tt  know  that  tbe  ftnon  who  made  the 
ehtmawra  yoa  plaoe  od  fow 
eiiiHifli  mumwr  to  properly  feed  Ma 
drent  Irea  today,  cities  and  States  find  it 
neeeeaanr  to  employ  competent  health  In- 
spectors to  ksep  eetwtat  ebeck  on  sanitary 
conditions  In  factertee  where  food  Is  han- 
dled Tour  best  guaranty  that  these  good 
conditions  of  employment  and  sanitation 
ertal  yotir  beet  asstirance  of  hlgb-quallty 
craftsman<hip  Is  the  union  label  on  tbe  bread 
wrapper  and  all  other  products  you 
purcha>e 

Today.  September  8.  marks  tbe  beginning 
of  Union  Label  Week.  This  week  U  desig- 
nated by  unions.  aflUlated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  have  adopted  a 
trade- mark  In  the  torm  of  a  union  label,  shop 
card,  or  button.  Frankly,  we  want  the  con- 
stimer.  whether  he  be  a  member  of  a  union 
or  not,  to  purchase  union -made- In -America 
goods  and  patronise  only  service  establlsh- 
menu  which  operate  under  imlon  condi- 
tions. The  only  aasurauce  you  have  that  any 
product  you  buy  is  made  under  these  condi- 
tions Is  for  the  article  to  bear  the  xmlon 
label— the  trade-mark  of  the  organized  labor 
movement.  No  American  who  values  his  own 
standards  should  buy  the  goods  of  underpaid 
labor  from  any  land  lest  the  structure  of 
American  spending  power  be  undermined  and 
the  benefits  of  our  way  of  life  be  lost  to  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

The  Union  Label  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  dedicated  to 
the  Idea  that  free  trade  should  be  only  among 
fairly  paid  workers.  We  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  no  traffic  with  any 
isms — aside  from  Americanism.  American- 
ism thrives  on  free  enterprise.  The  secret  of 
keeping  free  enterprise  strong  is  to  keep  each 
element  of  free  enterprise  strong.  Preference 
for  union-made  goods  will  make  certain  the 
continuation  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Tomorrow  is  regarded  by  labor  unionists 
as  Labor  Sunday.  We  have  many  friends  In 
the  clergy  who  will.  I  am  certain,  support  our 
contention  that  the  only  guaranty  that 
goods  and  services  are  performed  under  fair 
labor  standards  is  that  the  imion  label  be 
attached  to  the  merchandise  and  that  service 
establishments  display  the  shop  card  and 
union  button.  Man's  right  to  earn  his  wages 
under  proper  conditions  and  to  better  his 
position  in  life  is  a  God-given  one.  All  think- 
ing Americans  respect  and  uphold  these  prin- 
ciples of  living. 

The  first  Monday  In  September  is  set  aside 
each  year  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  celebrate 
tbe  part  labor  played  in  making  America  the 
best  cotintry  in  the  world.  The  first  observ- 
ance of  Labor  Day  came  during  the  life  of 
Samuel  Gompers.  the  first  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  declared : 
"We  want  the  public  to  know  that  the 
product  which  our  union  label  covers  is  the 
best  of  Its  character  and  kind  that  can  be 
had;  our  union-label  goods  are  made  under 
better  conditions  for  workers  as  to  wages 
and  sanitary  conditions  than  nonunion 
products.  That  our  hallmarks,  the  union 
labels  of  our  organizations,  stand  for  higher 
and  better  things  than  a  mere  trade-mark." 


Labor  Day  finds  our  free 
ars  stUl  anjoftaff  the  best  Uvtng 
in  aU  the  worUL  Let's  try  to  raise  tbe  eeai- 
dittooa  of  tollers  in  other  lamia  op  to  our 
leveL  We  mtat  be  on  guard  agalMBt  dn«- 
ging  our  own  cttlaeoa  down  to  the  low  labor 
standards  of  Ivrope  and  Mte.  The  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  buy  union-label  goods.  We 
cannot  maintain  our  superb  acoivoortc  sys- 
tem if  we  buy  nonunion  goods  made  by 
workers  who  receive  hardly  enough  to  keep 
a  spark  of  life  In  their  bodies.  In  some  in- 
stanoes  that  tnerchandlse  is  even  made  by 
slave  labor. 

Wllllsm  Oreen.  who  ascended  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Pederatlun  of  Labor 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  OwdMn  td  ItM.  haa 
oooalatently  eubaoribed  to  tbe  peHey  of  the 
rounderi  of  cm  great  labor  aoefwdt.  Me 
haa  said:  "ICanagemeot  and  labor  oooptra- 
tton  la  tbe  Amerloan  way  applied  to  ladtiatry 
and  the  olasa  warfare  la  the  Oommunist  wsy 
and  It  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  human  life  In 
suffering  and  mlaery." 

A  ipicudid  example  of  labor-afMUiagemewt 
cooperation  la  found  In  our  outstanding  aii- 
nual  exhibition— the  Union  Industries 
Show— which  Is  the  biggest  show  of  tu  kind 
held  anywhere  in  the  world,  laoh  year  we 
have  a  greater  number  of  elaborate  beetb 
displays.  The  entire  expenae  la  borne  ciualiy 
bjr  A.  P.  of  L.  unions  and  employers.  Admis- 
sion Is  free  It  Is  sponsored  by  the  Union 
Label  Tradee  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Our  IBM  CnUm  In- 
dustries Show  will  be  held.  May  6-18.  In  tbe 
famous  Convention  Ball  at  Philadelphia. 

I  urge  all  union  members  to  become  sales- 
men as  well  Its  consumers.  Learn  to  sell  the 
products  of  every  fair  manufacturer.  Pew 
Americans  will  cross  a  picket  line,  but  little 
do  they  realiae  that  the  purchase  of  non- 
vmlon  articles  has  the  same  effect  in  destroy- 
ing good  labor  relations.  The  goal  for  which 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  yearns  Is 
peaceful,  ptrofitable.  harmonious  relatlona 
between  labor  and  its  employers. 

Now  B  word  to  the  women  of  our  country. 
I  plead  with  you  bo  Interest  yourself  In  our 
future  economy.  You  control  the  purse 
suin^^  of  the  family  budget.  Tou  have  equal 
political  rights.  So.  in  addition  to  your 
family  and  religious  responalblllties.  why  not 
familiarize  yourselves  with  the  trade-mark 
of  organized  workers — the  union  lal>el?  I 
promise  you  that  when  you  understand  that 
your  purchases  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  lacwr  policy  of  the  manufacturers  of  our 
Nation  you  will  want  to  discriminate  between 
the  fait  and  the  unfair  employer. 

What  a  wonderful  feeling  It  Is  to  know  that 
you  have  purchased  an  article  that  was  made 
under  fair  labor  standards.  Tou  know  that 
the  worker  who  produced  that  article  has 
enjoyed  clean,  sanitary  conditions:  that  he 
has  ban  something  to  say  about  the  number 
of  hours  be  is  employed:  that  he  has  a  right 
to  bargain  with  his  employer  for  wagea  and 
otiier  conditions  of  employment.  Od  the 
other  hand,  by  making  a  purchase  of  noa- 
union  goods  you  may  be  furthering  the  In- 
terest of  some  greedy  employer  who  is  con- 
cerned with  profits  only. 

Labor  has  always  played  a  major  role  in  the 
progress  of  this  Nation.  Labor  will  always 
take  its  place  in  the  history  which  America 
is  writing  dally.  And  justly  so.  since  labor  ja 
made  up  of  that  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
long  ago  decided  their  Goverment  should  tie 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  Intelligent  planning  and  honest 
effort  have  brought  about  our  preeent  high 
living  btandards.  Consistent  purehaatng  of 
goods  that  bear  the  union  label  and  the  use 
of  union  services  Identified  by  the  union 
shop  card  and  imion  button  will  protect  and 
preserve  these  standards. 

Patronizing  firma  that  display  the  unkm 
label,  shop  card,  and  button  is  the  best 
method  of  preserving  our  American  system 
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of  fr««  cnterprlac  which  has  brought  th« 
highest  •tAnctord  of  IlTlng  of  all  times  to  the 
grwitMft  number  of  people  in  any  nation  on 
the  faee  at  the  globe.  The  union  label  la 
truly  tte  —a hiei  of  freedom  in  action. 


Conp««salioa  for  War  Damtf  e  to 
CbvcHet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rontaTLVAMiA 
W  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  $  (legislative  day 
o/  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article  which 
appealed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  August  17.  1949.  entitled  "Israel 
To  Compensate  Christians  for  War's 
Damage  tg  Churches." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

IHUXL  To  CoMPCfSATi  Chsistiams  roB  Wai's 
Dam  ACS  to  CiruarHSs — Jonrr  Commission 
■o  Coar:   Sicrs  Aoazz  Feu.  Rixi- 

LianTT   Is  PUVAILINO 

(By  Kenneth  BUby) 

TcL  Ativ.— Of  all  the  issues  confronting 
Israel  today,  none  Is  more  delicate  than  that 
concerning  the  status  of  Ctu-lstlanity  in  the 
new  nation.  The  subject  of  much  murky 
dlsciission.  both  here  and  abroad.  It  has 
•trained  relations  between  two  faiths  which 
have  a  Tital  stake  In  t!ie  holy  land. 

With  cooperation  from  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Israel  Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs. 
this  correspondent  has  examined  Christian 
holy  places  and  church  properties  tiirough- 
out  Israel.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the 
Israel  ministry,  upon  request,  complied  their 
own  statistics  on  the  extent  of  damage  on 
Christian  church  buUdlngs  occupied  by  the 
military  and  on  the  condition  of  holy  places. 

Israel's  ranking  patholic  —  Archbishop 
Oeorge  Hakim,  bishop  of  Acre.  Haifa.  Naza- 
reth, and  ail  of  Oalllee  for  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic Church — and  a  high  Israeli  Oovernment 
official  met  at  the  Ministry  of  Religion  head- 
quarters and  for  2  hours  answered  questions 
put  by  this  repxjrter. 

(The  Greek  Catholic  Church,  under  the 
direct  spiritual  and  adminlstrstlve  control  of 
the  Vatican,  has  certain  oriental  rites  which 
differentiate  it  from  the  Latin  (Roman) 
Catholic  The  church  is  called  Latin  rather 
than  Roman  in  Israel  to  differentiate  It  rltu- 
ally  from  the  Greek  Catholic.  There  Is  no 
connection  iMtween  the  Greek  Catholic  and 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Churches.) 


ttcrs  rvNcnoM 

More  than  a  doaen  sects  function  within 
Xarael.  The  largest  are  the  Greek  Cathollca, 
with  15.000  members,  the  Greek  Orthodox, 
with  15.000;  and  the  Latin  Cathollca.  with 
8O00  to  10.000.  They  have  over  200  church 
buildings  and  own  about  50.000  dunams  of 
land.  (The  dunam  Is  0.22  of  an  acre.) 
Their  total  Investment  Is  nearly  $250,000,000. 

Christians  own  larfe  sections  of  Jerusalem. 
Haifa,  and  Jaffa:  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
holdlBfi  alone,  in  Jecuaaiem.  are  worth  more 


than  MO.000.000.  There  are  between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  thousand  Arab  Christians  In 
Israel  and  from  700  to  1,000  prlesU.  nuns, 
and  reUfloua  workers. 

On  the  qwtlon  at  damage  to  church  prop- 
erty m  IMMI  alnee  May  1»43,  Christians  are 
now  pTMiliig  for  reparations  and  the  Israeli 
Oovernment  has  promised  special  considera- 
tion when  the  parliament  brings  up  a  bill 
for  the  settlement  of  all  war  damage*. 

Both  sides  agree,  unequlvocably.  that 
much  of  this  damage  was  the  result  of  van- 
dalism and  looting  by  irresponsible  elements 
and  cannot  be  classed  as  battle  damage. 
Archbishop  Hakim  also  conceded  thst  00  per- 
cent of  the  desecration  and  destruction  of 
Christian  churches  occurred  in  the  first  3 
months  of  battle,  when  the  Israeli  Army  had 
not  developed  normal  officer  discipline. 

Approximately  45  Christian  convents, 
churches,  schools,  and  monasteries  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Israeli  army  during  the  war. 
The  majority  have  tieen  returned  but  elgnt 
church  properties  in  Jerusalem,  seven  In 
Haifa,  and  a  few  In  Nasareth.  Oalllee.  and  the 
south  are  retained  by  the  militia.  The  gov- 
ernment has  guaranteed  to  return  them 
when  the  mUitary  situation  permits. 

joint  eitobt  bzcun 

The  joint  Cathollc-Israell  Commission  has 
begun  Inspection  of  damages  to  the  Church 
of  the  EXjrmltlon.  on  Mount  Zlon.  This  Is 
the  first  joint  effort  to  reach  agreement  on 
reparations  and  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  future  relations  between  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  Israel  will  rest  on  the  out- 
come, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  Imply  that 
the  Catholics  are  now  satisfied  with  condi- 
tions. Their  estimate  of  damages  is  stead- 
ily Increasing  as  churches  are  released  from 
army  control.  The  figure  Is  now  close  to 
$2,000,000 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  Important  In 
church  struggle  for  religious  control  of  Jeru- 
sxdem.  Its  head,  the  Archimandrite  Leonid, 
works  hand  In  glove  with  the  Soviet  min- 
istry here.  It  U  reported  that  Russia  Is  now 
pressuring  Israel  to  grant  It  title  to  White 
Russian  property  In  Jerusalem  and  other 
church  properties  long  owned  by  the  Russian 
Orthodox  hierarchy. 

In  exchange  for  support  on  these  requests, 
the  Soviets  are  reportedly  ready  to  approve 
the  laraeli  wish  for  partition  of  Jerusalem 
instead  of  internationalization.  The  strug- 
gle for  Christian  dominance  In  Jerusalem  Is 
thus  liable  to  produce  a  conflict  between  the 
Russian  Orthodox  and  the  Cathol^lcs — the 
two  largest  property  holders. 

OFFxas  arruxN  or  chitbcr 
Israel  has  offered  to  return  the  famed 
Church  of  the  Dormltion.  But  at  Haifa 
Megr.  Antonio  Verganl.  vicar  general  of  the 
Latin  Patriarch  In  Galilee  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  apoetolic  delegate  of  all 
Israel,  has  said  that  the  Catholics  would  not 
accept  the  return  before  the  joint  commis- 
sion has  finally  assessed  damages.  He  as- 
serted— and  Israeli  officials  agreed— that  the 
church  had  been  stripped  of  Its  crucifixes, 
bronze  candelabra,  statuaries,  priests'  vest- 
ments, stock  of  holy  dressings,  and  part  of 
Its  library  of  ancient  church  manuscripts. 
All  movable  fixtures  had  disappeared. 

Three  other  prominent  Jerusalem  churches 
which  have  betn  damaged  Include  the 
Hospice  Notre  Dame,  the  Franciscan  Chapel 
of  the  Cenade.  and  St.  James  Chapel  in 
lower  Baqa.  Similar  conditions  prevail  In 
the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  of  Malul  In 
Oalllee,  in  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Tiberias,  and  In  a  few  other 
churches  In  Haifa  and  Galilee. 

Of  55  Greek  Catholic  churches  In  Israeli 
Jurisdiction.  Archbishop  Hakim  says  five  have 
suffered  from  vandalUm.    Services  are  being 


held  now  In  all  but  19  of  th«^se  churches. 
Those  closed  no  longer  have  congregations 
(they  left  In  the  Arab  exodus)  or  are  In 
vacated  and  restricted  areas.  A  few  have 
been  occupied  by  homeless  Jewish  Immi- 
grants In  Haifa  and  the  Israelis  are  now  try- 
ing to  find  homes  for  them  elsewhere. 

Before  deutllng  their  difficultlei.  Arch- 
bishop Hakim.  Monslgnor  Verganl.  and  Msgr. 
Basil  Samman.  vicar  of  Nazareth  and  the 
Galilee  district,  stressed  one  point:  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Israeli  Oovernment 
toward  Christians  here  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  liaison  which  has  been  established 
between  the  two  groups. 

iaB>Ei.TS  aoMrr  damaos 

Responsible  Israeli  offlclals  frankly  admit 
that  desecration  and  theft  of  Christian  prop- 
erty has  occurred.  A  high  government  offi- 
cial gave  this  explanation:  "There  were  soma 
much-regretted  incidents  in  the  first  T 
months  of  the  war.  These  occurred  before 
our  army  had  been  properly  organized  and 
when  we  were  totally  occupied  with  fighting 
for  our  life.  It  shoved  guns  Into  Immigrant 
hands  and  sent  them  to  the  front. 

"Until  we  were  able  to  establish  normal  . 
control  of  officers  over  men.  all  abandoned 
property  suffered.  Looting  was  not  confined 
to  churches.  Scores  of  vacant  Jewish  homes 
in  he  Talplot  and  Sanhedrla  quarters  of 
Jerusalem  were  broken  into  and  stripped  of 
all  their  belongings.  (A  mass  of  claims  for 
war  reparations  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovernment  by  Jewish  residents  of  Jeru- 
salem.) 

"At  that  time.  Army  authorities  were  too 
occupied  to  Investigate  many  offenses  and 
punish  offenders.  Since  this  first  undisci- 
plined period  the  Army  has  taken  drastic 
steps  to  enforce  the  security  of  church  prop- 
erty. The  Chief  of  Staff  has  warned  all  com- 
manders that  he  holds  them  personally  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  churches.  In  Jaffa, 
a  soldier  has  been  court-martialed  and  sen- 
tenced to  6  months'  imprisonment  for  steal- 
ing church  property." 

TXSTIMONIALS     WfiCDVtD 

In  support  of  their  contention  that  Israel 
respects  Christian  property,  religious  offlclala 
have  Impressive  files  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant testimonials.  There  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  McMahon.  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  Catholic  Near  East 
Welfare  Association,  to  the  United  Nations* 
Secretary-General,  Trygve  Lie.  which  testifies 
to  "the  genuine  desire  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  repair  damage  done  and  to  main- 
tain proper  relations  with  religious  institu- 
tions within  Its  boundares. 

Statements  are  on  file  at  the  ministry  from 
Greek  Orthodox.  Maronlte,  and  Anglican  of- 
ficials attesting  to  the  efforts  of  Israel  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  Christians. 
Letters  have  been  received  from  nuns  of  the 
communities  of  St.  Claire  of  Jerusalem 
and  St.  Claire  of  Nazareth  expressing  grat- 
itude for  the  friendliness  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  them. 

Similarly.  Christians  agree  with  one  fun- 
damental  Israeli  contention: 

Full  religious  liberty  is  enjoyed  by  Chris- 
tian secU  In  Israel.  Churches,  religious 
schools,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  operate  un- 
molested Priests  are  permitted  to  movs 
freely,  except  in  and  out  of  restricted  mili- 
tary sones  where  they  require  the  same  per- 
mits as  secular  personnel. 

No  priest  has  been  kUled  or  wounded  in- 
side Israel  territory.  In  one  or  two  rare  in- 
stances, according  to  church  reports,  priests 
have  been  detained.  In  one  case,  several 
nuns  were  reportedly  threatened  by  guns  for 
brief  periods,  by  unauthorized  military  per- 
sonnel. Yet  religious  leaders  were  accorded 
the  unusual  privilege  of  passing  back  and 
forth  across  battle  line  in  Jerusalem. 
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^e  Tnferstate  Oil  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  kankas 
fW  THl  SBtATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3f,  1949 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
me  with  reference  to  an  article  or  edi- 
torial from  the  ht&gue  Reporter,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  of  September 
7,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  Rzcoao  of  Septemt>er  7,  pages  A5680- 
A5681,  an  anicle  or  editorial  from  the  League 
Reporter  was  reproduced.  I  do  not  know 
the  publication,  new  who  owns  or  edits  it. 
My  Interest  Is  In  replying  to  certain  asser- 
tions concerning  the  Interstate  oU  compact. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  publica- 
tion wUl  q>end  a  little  time  on  the  subject 
and  not  be  misled  again  into  repeating  Ill- 
founded  statements. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission,  which  functions  under 
authority  given  by  the  signatory  States  to  the 
compact  and  the  formal  approval  of  Con- 
gress. I  resent  deeply  such  recklees  charges 
as  the  following: 

"In  short,  the  compact  States  decide  how- 
much  oil  will  be  purchased  at  prevailing 
prices  on  the  basis  of  market  forecasts " 
There  is  much  more  in  the  same  vein,  but 
the  foregoing  quotation  suffices  to  indicate 
the  tone  of  the  lengthy  article. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commiaslon 
meets  each  quarter.  The  meetings  are  open 
to  all  who  wish  to  attend.  The  proceedings 
are  published.  I  challenge  anyone  to  find 
In  the  14  years  since  the  compact  was  formed 
that  any  decision  was  ever  taken,  or  any  dis- 
cussion designed  to  lead  to  a  decision,  as  to 
quotas  of  oU  to  be  produced.  The  individual 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  acting 
through  their  conservation  boards  and  com- 
missions, make  their  separate  determinations 
of  production  rates  which  \iill  meet  conser- 
vation standards. 

The  compact  provides  a  form  for  disctis- 
slon  on  the  numerous  engineering  questions 
which  enter  into  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  It  studies 
through  Its  several  committees  the  problems 
of  production.  It  makes  public  the  reports 
of  the  committees  and  all  its  resolutions. 
Each  member  State  Is  free  to  accept  or  reject 
any  or  all  recommendations. 

In  the  same  article  there  was  a  criticism 
of  congressional  action  In  providing  the  Con- 
nally  Hot  Oil  Act.  which.  It  was  said,  "put  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  the  business  of  polic- 
ing and  punishing  violators  of  the  compact." 

The  Oonnally  law,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
provides  merely  that  Interstate  transporta- 
tion facilities  shall  not  be  used  to  carry  oil 
produced  In  violation  of  valid  State  orders. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  compact.  It 
was  passed  before  the  compact  was  approved 
by  Congress  and  there  cannot  possibly  be  a 
violator  of  the  compact  for  there  is  nothing 
in  It  to  violate. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission.  Gov.  Prank  Carlson, 
of  Kansas,  in  a  statement  to  a  subcommittee 
of  tb*  Hotse  Small  Business  Committee, 
Atxgwa  17,  referred  to  the  compact's  ac- 
flTltlM.    A  portion  of  his  statement  follovre : 


pravlously  been  made  to 
,  pariteularly  in  the  New  York 
hearing.  Indicating  that  conservation  pro- 
grams In  oil-producing  Statss  srs  tised  in  col- 
luskMi  to  artificially  control  production. 
These  assertions  are  untrue. 

"As  Oovemor  of  Kansas,  with  direct  re- 
sponrthihty  for  iu  conssrvstlon  poUelas.  I 
caa  d«iy  these  charges  without  rsssnrsttOB. 
My  ssptfisncs  as  a  OMinber  of  the  Intwtati 
OU  Compact  Commtsston.  of  which  I  am  nam 
chairman,  enables  me  to  know  that  such 
statemenu  are  not  true  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  such  oOkrlals  in  the  other  oU -pro- 
ducing States. 

"The  oU  and  gas  eonservatlon  ofSclals  of 
the  producing  States  are  duly  elected  or  ap- 
pointed and  there  Is  no  reason  to  presume 
them  unfaithful  to  their  tnist.  Their  sets 
are  subject  to  the  review  and  Interpretation 
of  proper  couru  of  the  land.  If  their  acts 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  tmder  which  they 
must  operate,  they  would  be  immediately 
subject  to  court  action.  This  procedure  Is  at 
all  times  available.  Many  of  the  orders  and 
regxilations  have  been  reviewed  by  State  and 
Federal  courts  and  have  often  been  carried  to 
the  highest  tribunal  of  our  land. 

"There  is  no  basis  for  statemenu  tending 
to  suggest  improper  administration  of  State 
conservation  laws. 

"As  to  the  administration  of  conservation 
laws  In  other  States,  it  might  be  amiss  for 
me  to  comment  except  for  the  fact  that  I  am 
privileged  to  have  some  acquaintance  with 
their  programs  and  policies.  Kansas  Is  one 
of  the  20  oil-producing  States  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  oU  compact.  The  c<Mn- 
mlssion  which  was  established  under  that 
compact  to  a  forum  of  discussion  and  a  clear- 
ing hoxise  of  Ideas  on  conservation.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  setting  production  rates, 
although  loose  assertions  have  l)een  made  by 
a  few  uninformed  persons  to  that  effect. 
Eaoh  State  acts  under  the  authority  of  Its 
legislative  body.  Each  State.  I  believe,  has 
gained  much  In  the  knowledge  of  broad  prin- 
ciples of  conservation  becaxise  of  its  member- 
ship In  the  compact. 

"Through  my  participation  In  the  compwict 
commission's  work  and  studies  I  believe  that 
the  assertion  which  I  have  repudiated  as  to 
Kansas  is  equally  false  as  to  the  other  oU- 
producing  States.  The  State  of  Texas  has 
been  referred  to  as  having  made  unjustifiable 
reductions  In  their  production  allowables. 
The  offlclals  of  Texas  are  perfectly  capable  of 
refuting  such  statements  themselves.  How- 
ever, sufficient  facts  are  available  to  enable 
anyone  to  judge  for  himself." 


Settlement  of  International  Economic 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  MxaaasxA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1949,  addressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jbnner  )  to  Hon.  John  W  Snyder,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the  set- 
tlonent  of  international  economic  prob- 
lems on  a  sound  basis. 


There  being  no  (AJectioo,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxoom. 
as  follows: 

ecrmtan  »,  1M9. 
Ron.  JoKM  W.  SHTaai. 

SecreUry  of  ttu  Trreimry, 

WtuntHfton.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkai  Mb.  SacagTaaT:  I  am  writing  to 
ooogratulats  you  on  your  coursfaous  stand 
agatnat  perpetuating  tbs  artmf  ttratlcnl 
eootlnulnff  practice  of  foretng  the 
pao|^  to  vadsnrrlte  the  predatory, 
▼ourtng.  self-defeating,  acopomlc 
which  underlie  the  whole  sordid  Mrtea  of 
postwar,  political  settlemenU.  snd  In  ferns- 
tl<mal  programs  to  which  we  havs  t^us  far 
been  committed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  strug- 
gling against  heavy  odds  to  put  an  end  to 
this  "throw  away  the  dollar  sign,  fhare  the 
poverty  of  a  permanent  police  state  pro- 
gram" which  In  the  name  of  International 
cooperiftlon  has  been  peddled  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  during  recent  years. 

It  to  my  humble  opinion  you  were  never 
more  right  In  yotir  life  than  In  your  insist- 
ence that  the  British  now  reestablish  some 
semblance  of  sanity  to  their  economic  sys- 
tem by  restcMing  a  realistic  value  to  the 
pound  sterling,  in  Its  relaticm  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar. 

In  assuring  you  of  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  your  efforts,  I  plead  with  you  not  to 
be  dissuaded  from  your  purpose,  and  not  to 
yield  to  the  persuasive  guiles  or  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  crtoto  bogles  which  are  being 
conjured  up  by  those  who  continue  to  propa- 
gandize political  cures  for  the  basic  financial 
economic  Uls  of  others,  to  be  underwritten 
at  the  continuing  suicidal  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

WhUe  you  may  find  It  strange  that  I  have 
directed  such  an  appeal  to  you,  I  trtist  you 
will  find  the  following  reasons  sitfftclently 
Impelling: 

In  the  first  place,  our  present  Secretary 
of  State  has  long  stnos  gons  on  record  ss 
ridiculing  as  "globaloney"  such  a  position  as 
you  hold,  namely,  that  America  cannot  per- 
manently baU  other  nations  out  of  their 
bankruptcy,  but  that  other  nations  must 
tighten  their  belu  and  earn  their  own  way 
back,  restoring  a  sound  basto  for  their  eeo- 
nomic  well-being  by  attaching  an  honest 
value  to  honest  effort. 

In  the  second  place,  the  record  also  shows 
that  for  jrears  the  Senate  leaders  of  our  al- 
leged bipartisan  foreign  policy  have  duUfuUy 
rubl>er-stamped  the  requests  of  our  Secratary 
of  State,  no  matter  how  ridiculous,  fantastic, 
or  fallacious  those  requests  have  been.  Ob- 
viously it  vrould  be  useless  to  direct  an  appeal 
to  them. 

In  the  third  place,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  you  must  know  better  than  any- 
one elas  the  staggering  priot  the  American 
people  already  have  had  to  pay  to  ball  thto 
admlntotratlon  out  of  the  predlcaassnts  Into 
which  it  has  plunged  us  by  subjecting  finan- 
cial, ecootxnic.  and  moral  values  to  the  dic- 
tates of  political  expediency? 

I  am  confident  you  are  also  aware  that  the 
day  to  coming  when  tboss  who  bars  been 
holding  thsss  intsmattooal  political  dances 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  economic  flddlsrs. 

The  British  cristo  is  the  most  conrlnelng 
case  In  point.  Is  it  not  time  the  American 
people  were  honestly  told  the  real  causes  for 
Britain's  dilemma?  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
unless  thto  to  done  there  to  Uttle  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  be  sufficiently 
aroused  in  time  to  forestaU  ths  thrsat  to 
their  own  survival  as  a  free  people  which 
thto  cri&U  constitutes? 

I  assure  you  my  plea  to  restore  our  relations 
with  Britain  to  a  realtotlc  foundation  and  to 
tell  the  American  people  honestly  what  this 
ertois  means  to  them,  is  not  the  product  of 
an  antl-Brltlsh  bias.     As  an  American  who 
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la  tworn  to  defend  the  conitltutlonal  rlghta 
•nd  y\-^  mteresU  of  my  own  constituency 
In  Indiana,  aa  W«U  as  the  American  people  as 
a  wbota.  my  taa/trnm  ts  to  keep  America 
sound,  strong,  and  tr—. 

IX  I  read  history  arlfftat.  Kngland's  great- 
piior  to  tha  First  World  War  derived 
four  butortc  dcTclopments.  First,  she 
•t  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  greatest  Industrial  nation  on 
•arth.  the  products  of  vblch  found  their  way 
Into  markets  in  th«  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
Second,  as  the  cradle  at  liberty  under  law. 
the  British  capllallaed  on  the  advantages  of 
tiM  TltaJ.  advanturous,  and  Ingenious  spirit 
of  her  peopta  which  was  the  full  fruit  of  a 
system  based  on  personal  liberty  and  privsta 
entarprlae.  Third.  Kngland  had  succeeded  in 
M<aWlaMiig  contn^  over  colonial  areas  to 
such  an  extant  that  by  the  ruthless  exploita- 
tion of  nearly  one-half  the  world's  popula- 
tion, the  riches  of  the  Middle  East.  Africa. 
and  the  Orient,  flowed  into  the  Br  it  Ah  treas- 
ury Fourth.  British  stataanifan.  who  through 
centuries  of  training  had  baoome  past  mas- 
ters in  the  srt  of  power  politics,  had  been 
able  to  devise  a  system  of  balances  of  power 
og  suAdent  strength  to  threaten  these  fl- 
naadal.  economic,  and  political  controls 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
around  the  world. 

Tet.  in  spite  of  theae  advantages,  ever  since 
tha  and  of  the  First  World  War  the  British 
crMa  wa  now  confront  has  been  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  Second  World  War  has  only  has- 
tened the  processes  of  disintegration  of  these 
four  historical  developments  upon  which 
Britain  had  been  absolutely  dependent  to 
provide  even  a  minimum  of  her  people's 
nssda.  When  they  see  that  theae  (o«r  baaic 
propa  to  the  British  economy  are  emnddlng 
baneath  her.  the  American  people  can  get  a 
batter  picture  of  the  utUr  futility  of  trying 
to  solve  the  British  crisis  by  the  continued 
squandering  c'f  American  billions  In  the  form 
of  political  hand-outs,  particularly  when  they 
raalias  how  much  we  have  already  poured  out 
to  date. 

In  July  1944.  44  nations  met  at  Bretton 
WootiB  to  set  up  two  fnternatlonal  agencies 
rtMlgnsri  to  pave  the  way  primarily  for  Brit- 
ain and  the  sterling-bloc  area  to  return  to  a 
aound  economic  and  financial  basis  as  part- 
ners in  a  cooperative  world  program.  The 
United  Statea  pledged  g«>a5.000.000  to  the 
International  liooatary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank  Although  tha  sterling-bloc  area  was 
to  derive  the  greatest  beneflu  from  these 
funds,  we  a  ere  told  Britain  was  in  such  des- 
perate straiu  that  the  BrltUh  loan  was  Im- 
perative. So.  on  December  7.  IMS.  mMtar  tha 
British  Loan  Agreement,  the  DIUIad  Slates 
the  British  •25,000.000  000  lend- 
I  debt  and  agreed  to  lend  BrlUln  an  »ddl- 
St.1SO.000.000.  We  were  told  this  loan 
rt  Britain's  dollar  needs  for  the 
next  ft  years.  But.  instead,  before  this  agree- 
mant  was  a  year  old  Britain  informed  us  she 
could  no  longer  carry  out  the  burdens  of  the 
Greek -Turkay  sphara  of  influence,  so  the 
United  States  adranoad  another  •400.000.000 
to  underwrite  theae  British  commitments. 
Than  when  the  Italian  Treaty  was  signed. 
Britain  reneged  on  her  commltmente  In  the 
Madlterranean.  so  we  have  continued  to  pour 
of  millions  of  ollars  into  Italy  to 
tta  Brttlah  comnltmenu  there. 
tha  Brttlah  informed  us  they  could 
n  pay  tha  cost  of  occupation  even  in 
thair  own  aone  in  wcatem  Germany,  and  so 
wa  took  over  that  additional  burden,  raising 
ourpraaant  coat  oif  occupation  to  over  •l.ooo.- 
SSSjOSS  par  yaar. 

9r  tha  «Bd  of  tha  aaeood  yaar  of  the  5- year 
loan  ■graanunt  Brttalnls  dollar  crediu  were 
gone,  and  so  the  United  States  underwrote 
the  liirshall  plan,  involving  some  gn.SOO.- 
000.000  to  foraatall  not  only  tha  British  crisia. 
but  also  the  direct  eflecU  which  the  collapse 


of  Briteln's  economic  and  financial  system 
would  have  on  the  other  European  economies. 

Now  it  is  generslly  conceded  there  Is  no 
real  hope  whatever  that  when  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  completed  In  1952  either  Brit- 
ain or  Europe  will  have  overcome  their  defi- 
clU.  It  ts  patently  clear  that  the  mere  con- 
tinuad  transftislon  of  American  tax  dollars 
will  not  restore  health  to  the  British  econ- 
omy nor  solve  the  British  crisis.  What  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  clear.  Instead.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, is  that  a  continued  outpouring  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  In  the  future,  as  It  has  up  to  the 
present  moment,  will  continue  to  aggravate, 
strengthen,  and  extend  those  very  forces  of 
economic  conflict,  restrictions,  and  controls 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  remove. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
actions  would  not  be  so  lamentable  If  we  were 
only  throwing  our  money  down  a  rat  hole. 
When,  however,  we  are  now  confronted  with 
overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  we  have 
been  pouring  out  our  billions  to  flnance  the 
perpetuation  of  those  very  forces  we  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy  such  a  course  of  action  is 
suicidal. 

Yet.  there  are  those  in  this  administration 
who  are  so  blind  they  will  not  see  these  fan- 
tastic facts.  First,  we  are  financing  not  only 
the  expansion  and  modernization  of  British 
Industrial  potential,  we  tu-e  doing  the  same 
for  British  competitors  all  over  the  world  at 
the  same  time  we  are  financing  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  potential  markets  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  Industrial  expansion  is  de- 
pendent. In  Bnuin  itself,  as  Churchill  has 
charged,  we  have  poured  over  •8.000.000,000 
which  the  present  Labor  Government  has 
squandered  for  political  support  of  Its  social- 
istic experiment.  What  mora  f utile  way 
could  we  seek  to  aid  the  BrltUh  out  of  tbelr 
dilemma  than  by  keeping  In  power  a  political 
party  and  political  philosophy  which  cannot 
compete  in  an  increasingly  competitive  world 
economy  because  of  lu  strangulation  of  in- 
dividual effort.  Ite  destruction  of  Incentive 
and  the  waste  and  InelBciency  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  and  control?  Second,  we  are 
continuing  to  pour  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
enable  Britain  to  destroy  the  Industrial  po- 
tential of  her  traditionally  best  ciutomer  in 
central  Europe,  namely.  Gernuiny.  Tet.  I 
have  not  seen  a  single,  authorlutlve  discus- 
sion of  the  effecte  of  this  program  on  the  part 
of  a  single,  responsible  government  repre- 
sentative, which  polnu  out  the  fact  that  by 
destroying  this  Industrial  potential  Britain  Is 
destroying  the  largest  single  market  on  tha 
European  Continent.  Third.  Briteln's  con- 
tinued fliuaiclal  control  over  the  sterling  area 
and  her  continued  exploltetlon  of  colonial 
peoples  makes  It  Impossible  for  them  ever  to 
earn  enough  to  Increase  their  standard  of 
living  to  the  point  where  they  could  buy  the 
finished  producte  that  Britain  manufactures 
from  the  raw  materials  which  she  wrests  from 
them  at  slave  labor  wages  and  disastrously 
low  prices. 

In  spite  of  the  futility  of  pursuing  our 
praaant  course  of  action,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  praaaure  being  exerted  on  you  comes  from 
thoae  who  are  determined  to  get  us  in  even 
deeper,  even  into  an  economic,  financial,  and 
customs  union  with  the  sterling-bloc  area, 
by  opening  American  markete  to  the  Influx 
of  British  manufactured  and  agricultural 
goods. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious.  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
tinleas  you  win  your  present  struggle  the 
American  people  will  become  unwilling  slaves 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  international, 
semlsuper  state,  with  controls  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  body,  the  major  Intereste  of  which 
will  be  alien  to  our  own.  Under  this  system 
our  standard  of  living  and  our  personal  free- 
doma  will  be  subjected  to  the  dictations  of 
poUey  makara  determined  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national allocation  of  raw  materials,  of  in- 
dustrial potential,  of  markete.  and  of  mano 


power,  with  American  taxpayers  footing  the 
deficlU  so  long  as  our  money  holds  out. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  commend  you 
for  your  Insistence,  as  chairman  of  the  pres- 
ent conference,  that  this  time  the  British 
speak  first,  and  answer  the  questions  arising 
from  these  historic  facts  underlying  her  pres- 
ent crisis.  It  Is  obvlotu  that  the  British  have 
spoken  first,  but  that.  In  speaking,  they  con- 
tinue their  refusal  to  recognize  these  facte  for 
what  they  are. 

I  sincerely  trtist  that  If  British  representa- 
tives continue  their  refusal  to  discuss  a  solu- 
tion of  the  British  crisis  on  the  basis  of 
bedrock  realities,  you  will  continue  to  stand 
your  ground 

Respectfully  yours. 

WuxiAM  E.  Jennis. 


Histork  American  lostitutioas  and 
National  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRO  a  statement  which  is  to  be 
made  on  September  11.  1949,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Whmky]  on  the  Voices  and  Events 
program,  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  network,  relative  to  the  con- 
flict between  historic  American  Insti- 
tutions and  national  socialism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans,  before  you  is  tha 
clean-cut  Issue  of  whether  historic  American 
Institutions  shall  endure  or  whether  there 
shall  be  substituted  national  socialism,  which 
has  never  worked  anywhere. 

President  Truman  preaches  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  Individual,  but  he  prac- 
tices socialism,  and  all  his  disclaimers  can- 
not erase  the  fact  that  the  measures  he  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  Inevitably  would 
make  your  Government  your  master  and  not 
your  servant,  as  It  should  be. 

Do  you  know  that  President  Truman  has 
submitted  proposals  under  the  label  of  social 
welfare  that  would  cost  over  a  50-year  period 
•  1.250.000,000.000? 

Do  you  know  your  Federal  Government  la 
now  spending  over  •1,000.000,000  each  month 
more  than  It  takes  in  from  taxes? 

If  compulsory  haalth  Insurance,  managed 
and  directed  by  the  Government,  Is  not  so- 
cialism, what  Is  It? 

If  the  President's  bUl  before  Congress  to 
give  hlm^-one  man — absolute  power  to  put 
ceilings  over  prices  and  wages  and  floors 
under  prices  and  wages  Is  not  regimenta- 
tion, what  Is  It? 

If  federally  subsidized  education  Is  not  in 
the  direction  of  federally  dlcteted  philoao- 
phies  of  education — thought  control — what 
is  it? 

If   the   Government — all    the   taxpayers 

paying  part  of  the  cost  and  rent  of  homea 
for  some  of  the  people  is  not  soclaliam.  what 
U  It? 

If  manipulation  of  the  personal  inooma- 
tax  structure  to  level  off  the  people  U  not 
resort  to  tha  power  of  taxation  to  deatroy. 
what  Is  It? 


If  resort  by  the  President  to  secrecy  Is 
making  foreign  trade  agreements  under  any 
fcrmtila  he  desires  is  not  robbing  American 
Industry,  agricxilture.  and  labor  of  their 
rlghu  as  dtlsens.  what  is  It? 

If  the  Preddent's  proposal  that  be — one 
man — be  given  power  to  buUd  and  supervise 
steel  and  other  plante  in  direct  competition 
with  private  enterprise  is  not  socialism,  what 
Is  It? 

If  the  Brannan  farm  plan  to  have  farmers. 
In  effect,  produce  for  the  Government  under 
controls  prescribed  by  the  Government  Is  not 
socialism,  what  is  It? 

The  President  calls  attacks  upon  his  spend- 
thrift, socialistic  proposals  "scare  words." 
but  his  actions  speak  louder  than  his  words. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 


Minneapolis  FEPC  Lists  2-Year  Gains 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "City  PEPC  lists  2-Year 
Gains,"  written  by  Richard  P.  Kleeman, 
and  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Morn- 
ing Tribune  of  September  5,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoRX  Jobs  Open  to  MiNoarrr  Groups — Crrr 
FEPC   Lists   2- Yeas  Gains 
(By   Richard  P    Kleeman) 

The  mere  existence  of  a  Minneapolis  fair 
employment  practices  commission  and  its 
statement  of  policy  have  expanded  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  opien  to  workers  of  minority  racial 
and  religious  groupw. 

And  the  threat  of  a  public  bearing  on  al- 
leged discriminatory  practices  has  been 
enough  to  cause  an  alleged  violator  of  the 
city  fair  employment  practices  ordinance 
to  make  an  adjustment. 

BxrocTT  or  ss.sa?  sotrcirr 

These  two  claims  stand  out  In  the  report 
of  the  first  a  years  of  operation  of  the  FEPC 
created  by  the  city  council  In  1»47  at  the 
urging  of  former  Uayor  Hubest  H.  HuMPmrr. 

Wilfred  C  Leland,  Jr..  executive  secretary 
of  the  commission  presented  the  2-year 
summary  to  the  city  council  ways  and  means 
committee  last  week  to  support  the  PEPC 
1950  budfret   request  for  99,9X7. 

This  represente  an  increase  of  more  than 
•3.000  from  what  the  council  appropriated 
for  ISKO. 

The  increase  is  to  permit  hiring  of  the  ex- 
ecutive director  and  a  secretary  on  a  ftill- 
tlme  basis,  to  handle  what  Is  expected  to  be 
an  Increased  flow  of  complaints 

The  commission  gives  two  reasons  for  the 
expected  Increase :  Its  work  Is  becoming  more 
widely  known,  and  1980.  which  probably  will 
be  a  year  of  emplojrment  fluctuations.  Is  likely 
to  expose  more  people  to  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

The  commlaslon  reported  the  following 
date  about  the  75  cases  It  bandied  during  Its 
first  25  months  of  operation  (June  1.  1947, 
to  June  30.  1949) : 

Bght  were  dismissed  because  the  commls- 
lacked  Jurisdiction  and  17  because  no 
imlnatlon  was  found. 


Six  were  settled  by  some  method  satisfac- 
tory to  the  person  who  complained — either  he 
got  the  job  or  was  satiafied  with  a  pledge  that 
a  no-discrlmlnatlon  policy  would  be  followed 
in  the  future  by  the  agency  complained 
against. 

Twenty-eight  were  settled  by  a  commit- 
ment by  the  alleged  violator  that  he  would 
follow  a  no -discrimination  policy  In  the 
future. 

Action  still  Is  pending  on  16. 

Of  the  75  caaea.  61  were  started  because  of 
alleged  dlacrlmlnatlon  against  a  Negro;  S 
against  an  American  Indian;  17  against  a 
person  of  the  Jewish  faith;  1  against  a  Japa- 
nese-American, and  1  each  because  the  appli- 
cant for  work  was  not  a  Lutheran,  a  Jew.  or 
a  Catholic. 

Sixty-two  of  the  charges  were  against  pri- 
vate employers,  10  against  Government  agen- 
cies, 2  a^nst  labor  unions,  and  1  against  an 
employment  agency. 

rxaa  causes  hxsttaticn 

Prequently  a  conversation  with  an  FEP 
commissioner  or  the  executive  director  re- 
sulte  in  an  approach  to  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment, the  report  8ta'3s. 

Some  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  ordi- 
nance banning  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment has  been  found  becatise  an  employer 
fears  an  unfavorable  reaction,  either  from 
his  other  employees  or  from  his  customers. 

These  cases  usually  are  handled  by  an  In- 
formal discussion  with  all  five  commissioners 
and  the  employer  taking  part. 

Where  Initial  efforts  at  conciliation  fall, 
the  report  continues,  the  question  of  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  as  provided  In  the  ordinance,  la 
raised. 

"The  prospect  of  such  a  hearing  has  proved 
to  be  a  powerful  InstrunMnt  through  which 
to  persuade  the  party  charged  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the 
complaint,"  the  report  stetes. 

wo   HXAXTWGfl    NEEDED 

"The  commission  has  not  yet  found  It 
necessary  to  hold  a  single  public  hearing  or 
to  refer  any  case  to  the  city  attorney. 

"It  ts  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  that 
the  threat  of  a  public  hearing  is  a  more  pow- 
erful enforcement  weapon  than  are  the  pen- 
alties of  fine  and  imprisonment  which 
could  be  applied  through  court  action. 

"However,  these  penalties  are  essential  in 
wder  to  make  sure  that  the  party  charged 
wUl  give  serious  attention  to  the  complaint," 
the  report  continues. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  the  PEPC  plans 
not  only  to  handle  an  increased  case  load, 
but  also  to  broaden  Its  program  of  public  re- 
lations to  acquaint  the  community  more 
widely  with  ite  wcnit. 

Summarixing,  the  FEPC  report  declares 
that  "the  most  important  effect  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  ordinance  and  the  esteblisliment 
of  the  commission  has  been  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  major  employers  In  Minneapolis 
on  their  emplo>Tnent  practices  in  regard  tb 
the  members  of  different  racial,  religious,  and 
nationality  groups. 

OPPUalUM  111X8  EXPAHB 

"Employment  opportunities  in  retell  and 
wholesale  trade,  in  manufacturing  and  In 
office  and  clerical  jobs  have  been  significantly 
expanded  for  minority  workers  by  voluntary 
changes  in  policy  by  a  great  number  of  im- 
portent  employers,  entirely  apart  from  any 
specific  complalnte  of  discrimination  handled 
by  the  commlsslQXi.** 

Present  members  of  the  commission  are 
Amos  S.  Delnard.  chairman,  and  Raymond  W. 
Cannon,  Howard  P.  P<Mrtier,  Lawrence  E. 
Kelley,  and  Abbott  Washbtirn. 

Kelley,  however,  has  moved  from  the  city. 
An  FEPC  meeting  to  discuss  recommending 
bis  successor  to  Uayor  die  O.  Hoyar  has  bean 
tentetlvely  set  for  4  p.  m.  Wednesday. 


kA^t*%  by  Roy  C  McKesna  to  Employees 
of  Vaiudia«-Ail«ys  Steel  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNMSTI.VAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO  an  address  by  Roy  C.  Mc- 
Kenna.  chairman  of  the  board,  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel 
Co.,  of  Latrobe.  Pa.,  at  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  employees,  on  August  13,  1949. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

My  feUow  workers,  my  observations  of 
worker-management  relations  win  be  con- 
fined to  France  and  Italy,  as  I  visited  no 
plants  In  either  Belgium  or  Switxerland  on 
my  trip  to  Europe  this  stimmer. 

Both  France  and  Italy  have  socialistic 
govemmente.  Some  plants  are  govemnwnt- 
cOTi trolled  and  others  are  privately  owned 
and  operated.  Visitors  can  notice  little  dif- 
ference. In  each  case  the  management  ap- 
pears to  have  the  tnt^^st  of  the  workera 
at  heart.  Top  management  ts  working  long 
hours.  The  governments  are  socialistic  and 
Inclined  toward  theoretical  planning,  but 
they  are  cooperating  with  numagement  and 
workers  to  Increase  production.  It  Is  r«»al- 
ized  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  restoring 
comp)etltlon. 

By  restoring  competition,  I  do  not  mean 
the  elimination  of  trade  customs  or  stand- 
ardlxatlon  of  trade  practices  within  an  in- 
dustry, such  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly 
conduct  of  business.  Abolishment  by  court 
decision  of  the  sale  of  producte  of  the  Iron 
and  steel  industry  upon  basing-polnt  deliv- 
ery, is  an  illustration  of  Interference  by  gov- 
ernment that  benefite  no  one  and  only  causes 
disorder. 

America's  capacity  to  produce  is  held  In 
hich  esteem  and  American  indmtry  is  given 
credit  for  the  winning  of  World  War  n. 
The  memory  of  the  great  depression  in  19Sa 
is  Tlvid.  and  the  great  fear  ts  that  the  pres- 
ent recession  in  business  in  America  may 
lead  to  another  world-wide  depresalon.  A 
prosperous  America  is  more  Important  to 
world  recovery  than  any  promises  of  finan- 
cial or  military  aid. 

European  businessmen  cannot  believe  that 
any  nation  in  the  world  would  dare  attack 
America  in  war.  The  friendship  of  America 
and  their  confidence  that  America  will  de- 
fend free  nations  Is  the  keystone  of  world 
recovery.  Our  financial  aid  as  a  token  of 
friendship  is  more  Important  than  Its  actual 
economic  value.  That  the  American  people 
are  believed  to  be  willing  to  provide  food 
and  substauce  to  any  distressed  area  is  the 
asstirance  they  need.  Peasante  and  wcH'kers 
are  doing  their  full  share  for  recovery. 

There  Is  certainly  no  restriction  of  free- 
dom of  speech.  Twenty -five  percent  at  tha 
voters  select  the  Communist  Party.  This 
vote  Is  largely  a  protest  wotm  against  the  low 
standard  of  living.  Mana^mant  and  rank- 
and-file  workers  are  attacking  the  low  stand- 
ard of  Uving  by  increasing  production.  Man- 
agement Is  liberal  In  providing  cafetcrlaa 
and  excellent  recreatioiud  faculties  for 
workers. 

Bnatnew  executives  have  little  confidence 
In  tha  aoondneas  of  the  judgment  of  Amer- 
ican polltlciana.  They  associate  the  New 
Deal  in  America  with  the  welfare  stete  of 
Britain,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  failure. 
Many  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
pcaes  of  the  Marshall  plan  Is  to  support  tha 
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BrltUh  Labor  QofWnBcnt  and  to  delay  tb« 
devalxiatton  of  th«  British  pound.  The  de- 
valuation of  ttM  Brltlab  pouiid  and  tbe  de- 
feat of  the  Labor  Party  would  heVp  to  restore 
vorld  trade. 

American  military  aid  to  Sxirot>e  la  not 
BMMaary.  but  oar  financial  aid  la  appre- 
datMt  Our  Oapartnent  of  State'i  cam- 
pAlgn  to  •Umtaatc  trade  barrlera  between 
the  nations  of  »urope  is  not  realistic  As 
prodiKticn  Is  Increased,  and  as  each  nation 
more  prosperous.  It  becomes  more 
Itotle.  lacb  country  will  strive  to 
nth  In  Its  borders  any  eoaunodtty 
for  vhlch  it  has.  or  can  secure  the  material. 
the  equipment,  the  mechanics,  and  the 
know-how. 

Suropcan  plants  have  well  equipped  physi- 
cal anU  research  laboratories,  their  tech- 
nicians are  well  educated  and  well  trained. 
Tb*  BAnagcment  u  receptive  to  new  Ideas 
an4  Is  wlllinf  to  carry  on  experimental  work. 
Wages  are  low.  Business  executives  recognize 
tbat  a  bigher  standard  of  living  would  mean 
■nre  eustumwa  for  their  manufactured 
products.  Manafement  and  workers  aicree 
that  Improved  living  conditions  depend  upon 
lncreaae<1  prodiictton. 

To  secure  increased  production.  Incentives 
and  an  equitable  division  ot  tn- 
production  between  owners,  manage- 
UMnt.  and  workers  would  be  helpful.  To  my 
mind,  the  best  incentive  for  Increased  pro- 
dlietlOQ  la  profit  sharing  In  Europe  It  may 
be  many  years  before  the  economy  becomes 
sUble.  Profits  of  bualnees  will  be  erratic. 
Profit  abarlng  may  prsssnt  tftfleulties. 

Plans  based  upon  produetlon  rather  than 
upon  proflu  may  present  lees  dtfllculty  In 
practice  Production  sharing  plans  have  been 
MMoaaaful  in  America.  There  Is  no  doubt  as 
to  their  fairness  and  workability.  Pruduc- 
tkm  sharing  is  more  simple  than  profit  shar- 
ing and  It  eliminates  factors  over  which 
workers  have  little  control. 

Property  owners  will  always  be  fearful  of 
devaluation.  They  do  not  have  complete  con- 
that  America  will  not  arbitrarily  In- 
the  price  of  gold  and  take  advantage  ot 
a  bookkeeping  profit.  Sound  money  Is  sa- 
sentlal  to  recovery.  An  set  by  Congrsss  mak- 
ing American  currency  convertible  Into  gold 
at  935  an  ounce  would  not  solve  all  prob- 
lems, but  It  would  do  much  to  restore  con- 
It  would  place  more  "power  In  the 
which,  by  the  way,  happena  to  be 
the  title  of  a  book  by  Pellx  Morley  which  I 
recommend  that  you  read. 

Under  present  economic  eondltlons.  each 
nation  in  lurope  will  import  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  ooBoMitrate  on  exporu.  Wt  are 
laeed  with  a  fiMoa  of  intense  world-wide 
eompetitlon.  America  provides  the  great 
rket.  As  production  In  luropa  incrtaaM 
costs  decline,  the  ibMrlMM  maffctl  bt« 
sttractlve 

la  aaay  lines,  America,  with  a  higher 
MMMlartf  of  living,  will  not  be  able  to  com* 
pau  with  the  lower  standard  of  living  and 
MMer    '  hours  In   lurope      AoMTtsa 

iiwuld  ii ..a  equitable  tariffs  to  offset  la 

part  the  lower  wsge*  of  KumiwAn  workers  and 
to  make  our  own  manufactured  artiatca  oooi- 
petitivf  in  our  own  market. 


All'i  Not  LMt  ia  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MI.SNSSOTA 

W  THl  SXNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  8TAT18 
Friday.  September  9  ^legislative  day  of 

Saturday.  September  J).  1949 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Mr.   President.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Concibssioiial 
Rxcoao  an  editorial  entitled  "All  Is  Not 
Loat  In  Europe."  which  appeared  in  the 
Mlnneapolia  Morning  Tribune.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn..  September  5.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows: 

au.  IS  Morr  LOST  IN  xmora 

Western  Europe's  open  confession  thst  It 
Is  not  yet  on  the  way  to  self -support,  despite 
the  receipt  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  In 
American  aid.  Is  having  the  repercussions 
thst  would  be  expected  from  such  an  ad- 
mission. 

Those  who  oppoee  foreign  aid  In  principle 
are  saying  "We  told  you  so."  The  candid 
statement  by  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  19-natlon  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  thst  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Uarshall  plan  aid  will  not  be 
able  to  earn  the  dollars  required  for  survlvsl 
when  tJnlted  States  aid  ceases  in  1953 
prompu  opponenu  of  such  sId  to  urge  Its 
Immedtste  discontinuance. 

This  sdmlsslon  of  relstlve  failure  and  pro- 
posals to  abandon  American  attempts  to 
make  western  Europe  self-supporting  are  en- 
thusiastically received  In  Communist  circles. 

The  Communists  also  shout  "we  told  you 
so."  They  predicted  that  western  Exirope 
could  not  recover  through  American  aid  and 
that  American  aid  would  be  cut  off  when  the 
going  got  tough  They  anticipate  great  gains 
for  the  Soviets  from  the  duilluslonment  and 
the  debacle  which  they  are  sure  will  ensue. 

Whst  are  those  who  believe  European  re- 
covery to  be  rssentlal  to  the  peace,  freedom, 
and  security  of  the  non-8oviet  world  to  think 
of  thU  unhsppy  state  of  affairs?  Has  the 
recovery  effort  fslled  utterly  and  Is  there 
nothing  ahead  but  dislntegrstlon  and  de- 
terioration? 

In  our  opinion  such  extreme  pessimism 
and  such  def»atum  are  not  yet  warranted. 

We  did  not  -xpect  and  did  not  claim  ERP 
would  achieve  miracles  We  had  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Marshall-plan  countries  would 
maks  more  progress  toward  working  as  an 
sconomlc  unit  than  they  thus  far  hsve  man- 
aged to  do. 

Appreciating  the  powerful  nationalistic 
forces  operating  In  western  Sitrope.  we  never- 
theless hoped  that  their  common  peril  would 
lead  to  greatar  aeonomlc  cooperation  between 
the  member  governments  Uian  thus  far  has 
been  achieved  We  hoped  the  reahxatlon 
that  United  States  sld  would  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  1053  would  mske  them  lower 
national  barnara  laore  rapidly  than  thus  far 


BMh  nation  has  bean  mora  eoocamed  with 
trying  to  get  Itself  into  a  poaltton  to  survivs 
economically,  come  what  may.  than  wUh 
taking  steps  to  insure  mutual  survival  eco- 
nomically, pollttrnUy.  and  militarily  HIP 
oouairlaa  have  taken  the  short  rather  than 
t&a  lonff-tarm  «tew  of  thatr  bast  interesu. 
■aeh  has  tried  to  become  a  small  s«aaoaUt 
fortrsss  instead  of  trying  to  create  a  waatara 
European  community  independent  of  Ameri- 
can dollar  aid  and  immune  to  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

We  shsll  not  discuss  here  what  additional 
measures  the  Untied  States  might  have  takaa 
to  promou  a  larger  measure  of  self-support 
In  western  Europe.  We  shall  not  go  Into 
what  may  yet  t)e  dona  to  save  western 
Europe  in  the  Interest  of  free  institutions 
and  peace.  We  prefer  to  emphasise  now  the 
vital  consideration  that  all  Is  not  lost,  all 
has  not  been  In  vain  There  is  no  reason  to 
aasume  that  western  Europe  cannot  be  saved 
because  Its  feet  have  yet  to  advance  very  far 
on  the  road  to  self-help. 

Free  societies,  our  own  Included,  sometimee 
have  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  before 
they  can  tvlng  themselvee  to  do  what  must 
be  done  to  avoid  total  disaster  When  things 
grow    more    desperate    mensures    often    are 


taken  which  previoualy  were  shied  away  from. 
If  western  Europeans  see  that  they  must 
hang  together  or  hang  separately  they  may 
do  what  the  American  colonists  did  In  a 
similar  exigency.  It  is  to  our  and  their  In- 
terest to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  kind  of 
cooperation  which  will  enable  western  Europe 
to  survive  In  freedom. 

Instead  of  assumlnt;  that  the  45.000.000.000 
thus  fsr  spent  for  ERP  has  been  wasted  be- 
cauae  western  Europe  Is  still  dependent  on 
American  aid.  Americans  should  consider 
what  would  have  happened  to  western  Europe 
bad  there  not  been  a  Marshall  plan. 

William  H.  Stoneman.  probably  the  moet 
experienced  observer  reporting  from  Europe 
today  for  the  American  press,  gives  this  terse 
atuwer : 

"Economic  chaos  accompanied  by  political 
desperation,  possibly  in  the  form  of  commu- 
nism ' 

Thanks  to  ^RP.  the  BrltUh  crisis  has 
fslled  to  cause  real  turmoil  In  the  whole  of 
western  Europe.  Prance  and  Italy  face  the 
cruis  with  moderate,  middle-of-the-road 
governments  cooperating  with  the  United 
Statas  and  Britain  for  peace  and  recovery  In- 
stead of  with  Russia  for  world  sovtetlzatlon. 
The  smaller  European  countries  have  mod- 
erate governmenu  and  are  on  our  side  of  the 
cold  war. 

While  $5,000,000,000  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers  for  this 
investment  in  peace  and  recovery  moet  of  It 
has  been  sp>ent  for  American  goods.  Ameri- 
can producers  have  had  markets  they  other- 
wise probably  would  not  have  had.  ERP  has 
provided  employment  end  better  prices  for 
some  ss  well  as  tsxes  for  all. 

The  sum  spent  for  ERP  to  date  Is  what  we 
spent  in  30  days  of  World  War  II, 

To  abandon  the  effort  at  this  stage  would 
be  like  stopping  efforts  to  get  crsb  grass  out 
of  a  good  lawn  because  there  u  still  crab 
grass  there  after  several  years  hard  work  to 
get  rid  of  It.  All  the  previous  effort  would 
be  wasted  If  the  effort  Is  not  continued  at 
the  critical  seeding  stage. 


Rirer  Basin  DcTclopmenti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  September  9  degislatlce  day  of 

Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr  O"  r  r-TZ.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<lc 
unanim  ^ent  to  have  printed  in  the 

RfcoRo  an  editorial  entitled  "No  One 
•RlBhl"  Plan  for  River  Basins,"  publUhcd 
In  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  RegUter  of 
August  31.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
a«  follows: 

wo  owt  "micKT  ■  rt.AN  roa  aivxa  auiNs 

The  argument  over  river  valley  develop- 
ment In  the  United  Sutes  waxes  hotter  year 
by  year.  HartUy  anyone  any  more  disputes 
the  premise  thst  the  Federal  Government 
Is  the  proper  agency  to  carry  on  develop- 
ment work  which  crosses  State  lines  and 
which  Involves  navigation.  IrngaUon.  elec- 
tric power,  flood  control,  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

But  there  U  a  wide  range  of  opinion  on 
how  the  Government  should  go  about  it. 

At  the  one  extreme  are  the  valley  author- 
ity advocates  who  believe  each  of  the  msjor 
river  valleys  should  be  developed  under  the 
single  guidance  of  one  agency  responsible 
to  Congress  and  the  Prealdent. 
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At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  be- 
lieve development  should  be  handled  tiy  sep- 
arate functional  agencies — like  the  Army  en- 
gliissii  the  Bureau  of  RecIamaUon.  and  the 
Boil  Conastvatkm  Service. 

In-betw^ea  theae  extremes  are  those  who 
think  runkrtlonal  agencies  should  do  the 
work  but  Should  be  coordinated  In  a  par- 
ticular area  by  same  overhead,  cooperative 
group. 

Except  for  the  Tenneasee  Valley,  most  of 
the  rather  limited  river  development  that 
has  been  c»rTled  on  in  the  last  half  century 
has  been  on  a  functional  basis.  Unques- 
tionably this  has  resulted  in  some  overlap- 
ping, some  bureaucratic  quarreling,  and 
some  serving  of  spedai  Interests  to  the  det- 
riment of  Mher  spaelal  interests  and  of  the 
general  public. 

On  the  other  hand  critics  of  TVA  fear  such 
aMtawMMMfi  afandcs  cotild  become  super 
statas.  subgeet  to  little  control  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  areas  served.  They  say  that  there 
is  no  logl£  In  having  a  Federal  tnireau  to 
handle  soil -conservation  work,  for  exsmple. 
If  yoa  ara  tolac  ^  hur*  s  doeen  TVA's  doing 
eoaaareatMB  work  in  different  ways  in  their 
own  areas  Why  not  unify  soil- 
work  for  the  whole  country?  The 
for  public  power  and  other  functions. 

The  shape  ot  this  argument  suggests  that 
It  never  will  be  or  .an  be  settled  for  all  time 
and  for  all  rivar  vallcyi. 

The  Hoover  Oommlsaton  task  force  on  nat- 
ural resources  expressed  some  fears  of  the 
TVA  Idea  yet  It  felt  river  b.'ulns  should  be 
developad  as  entitles.  Senators  MxraaikT,  of 
Montana,  and  On.Lrrrc.  of  lows,  have  looked 
at  the  Missouri  River  Basin  problems  snd 
concluded  that  only  a  Miascurl  Valley  Au- 
th<-)rity  will  work  there.  Other  sincere  and 
disinterested  students  of  the  Missouri  con- 
clude that  It  Is  too  large  for  an  MVA 

Thi»re  Is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about  In 
all  thU  disagreement.  It  Is  a  healthy  sign  of 
a  working  democracy  that  we  have  not  settled 
on  a  rigid  plan  for  all  river  valley  develop- 
ment 

One  needs  only  to  travel  over  different 
areas  of  this  broad  country  to  reallee  that 
what  works  one  place  may  not  work  In  an- 
other There  la  no  right  plan  that  will 
achieve  perfect  results  In  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  In  the  valley  of  the  Arkatuas,  and  on 
the  Missouri's  wide  plains. 

The  TVA  has  worked  well  In  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  power  development  It  has 
developed  some  weaknesses,  naturally,  espe- 
cially 'n  conflicts  over  toll  conservation.  We 
can  learn  much  from  the  TVA  experiment 
We  can  aiao  team  from  more  modest  projeru 
carried  on  by  functional  biireaus  in  other 
areas. 

Let  us  study  every  river  basin  as  a  problem 
In  Itself  — frttlMUt  trying  to  make  one  sehama 
ot  Oovrninaat  organ isation  Qt  everywbart. 


yrnfcweiit 


Tli«  TkftHartltjr  Ad  asd  OrfaaiMd 
Labor  in  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or    NIBXASKA 

nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Srptember  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.   BUTLER.     Mr.   President,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Ohio's  'Slave'  Labor."  published 
In  the  Cleveland  ^  Ohio  J  Plain  Dealer  of 
August  2b.  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokp, 
as  follows: 

OHIO'S  "SLAVS"  uiaoa 

The  crack  of  the  buU  whip  and  the  clank- 
ing of  chains  seemed  to  revert>erate  in  Co- 
luir.bus  this  we^  as  the  aristocracy  of 
Ohio's  organized  "slave"  labor  met  to  de- 
nounce the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  to  plan 
ways  and  means  at  defeating  Senator  Roenr 
A.  Tatt  for  reelection  next  year. 

To  hear  the  labor  boaaea  teU  tt,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  has  been  in  effect  for  2 
years,  has  shackled  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  Nation,  has  compelled  them  to 
toll  long  hours  for  low  wages,  and  has  all  but 
destroyed  the  organized  labor  movement  In 
the  United  States. 

ThU  was  the  cry  of  the  Ohio  Pederation  ai 
Labor,  wlilch  is  planning  to  raise  tl. 000.000 
from  tt*  "slave"  members  in  Ohio  alone  to 
help  finance  the  campaign  to  beat  Tajtt. 

The  complamt  of  the  labor  bosses  against 
the  Tait-Hartley  Act  la  an  old  story  and  one 
which  they  continue  to  repeat  despite  plain 
evidence  that  their  fantastic  charges  are 
completely  false.  How  long  can  thay  con- 
tinue to  insult  the  Intelligence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  organizations  by  making  such 
absurd  claims? 

Labor  has  not  been  enslaved  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  No  labor  union  has  baan  pre- 
vented from  striking  when  It  had  a  griev- 
ance, except  unions  of  public  employees  who 
cannot  be  permitted  to  ntrike  against  the 
Government  If  ordarly  government  Is  to  be 
inaint.nined 

No  strikes  have  been  delayed  through  use 
nf  tha  Injunction  except  thosa  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health  and  aafety. 

No  recognition  has  been  withheld  from 
labor  unions  and  no  Impedimenu  to  collec- 
tive barifainlng  have  been  raised,  except  In 
the  cases  of  unions  whose  oOcers  have  re- 
fused to  swear  that  they  are  not  Communists. 

With  the  Taft-Hartley  law  In  effect,  labor 
unions  have  t>een  able  to  negotiate  the  best 
contracu  they  ever  had  and  many  of  them 
are  currenUy  engaging  in  negotiations  to 
obtain  even  better  onea. 

So  what  la  the  shouting  all  about?  Is 
this  campaign  against  Taft  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  a  campaign  to  permit  public 
workers  to  strike  against  Government,  to 
permit  labor  unions  to  engage  In  national 
emergency  strikes  snd  to  permit  Commu- 
nists  to  regain  the  control  over  labor  unions 
which  they  have  lost  In  the  past  2  years? 

So  tt  would  seem.  But  the  real  gripe  of 
the  tabor  bosses  t«  that  they  lost  the  dicta- 
torial powan  which  they  formerly  exercised 
over  the  mambars  of  tbalr  UDk>ns  when  the 
old  Wagner  law  waa  In  aSlMi.  They  can  no 
longer  get  s  man  flrtd  from  his  Job  baaattM 
he  (lorsn  t  like  Uie  way  they  run  tlM  unloo 
ur  bacausa  ha  refuses  to  kick  in  with  a  politi- 
cal assessment. 

The  tabor  bosses  themselves  have  demon- 
strated the  Insincerity  of  their  claims  that 
they  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  their 
mambers.  If  they  were  sincere,  why  didn't 
thay  accept  the  revised  labor  bill  which 
tha  Senate  passed  2  monthA  ago?  This  bul 
made  28  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
all  designed  to  meet  the  reasonable  objec- 
tions of  organised  labor  to  the  present  act 
and  to  facilitate  Its  administration. 

But  no.  the  labor  bosses  didn't  want  a 
reasonable  bill.  They  wanted  no  restric- 
tions put  upon  their  activities,  either  to  pro- 
tect the  public  or  to  protect  the  rights  of 
their  own  members.  When  they  discovered 
that  Congress  would  not  restore  the  dicta- 
torial powers  they  had  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  they  choee  deliberately  to  keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  effect,  rather  than  to  obtain  a 
more  favorable  measure,  so  that  they  would 
have  a  political  issue  in  1950  and  an  excuse 


for  shsklng  down  their  members  for  p<^lt!- 
cal  contributions.  In  this  maneuver  they 
had.  of  course,  the  wholehearted  and  sub- 
servient cooperation  of  the  Truman  admln- 
Istratton. 

"Beat  Tatt"  was  the  watchword  of  tha 
Ohio  PederatlOD  of  Labors  convention.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  the  voters  of  Ohio.  "Re- 
elect Taft  and  Beat  the  Labor  Boeses"  muat 
be  the  slogan  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
labor  dictatorship. 


TriWtc  to  TItfift  and  Iniustrj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KAieaaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNinSli  STATES 

Friday.  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 8  I  received  an  una«ually  good  letter 
from  Miss  Florence  Robinson,  of  Ottawa. 
Kans..  who  admits  belnc  about  80  yearn 
of  age.  This  woman  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  person  should  be  entitled 
to  the  wages  which  his  ability,  training, 
and  Industry  enable  him  to  earn,  but 
should  not  expect  everything  from  the 
Government  regardiaaa  of  hia  own  efforts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tills 
letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  th*?  Riroao.  as 
follows: 

Ottawa.  Kaks..  September  5,  iM9. 
Senator  Cltdc  M.  Rzzs, 
United  States  Senate. 

WastiinytoH.D.  C. 

DxAS  SiNATos  In  the  Washington  Merry- 
Oo-Round  column,  in  this  morning's  Kansas 
City  Times,  appaars  the  following:  "Service 
was  slow  In  the  Senate  diuiug  room  the  night 
the  Chamber  debated  the  Increased  mini- 
mum-wage bill.  Reason:  Pay  of  Senate 
waltcra  is  so  low  that  a  number  of  them 
have  to  do  ornside  work  to  mafea  a  living." 
Well,  what  of  it,  u  they  hava  time  to  work 
elsswhere? 

I  am  living  now  on  an  InoooM  approai- 
matety  what  Allen  states  they  are  rtoelvlng. 
hut  with  no  tips  I  get  no  pensions  from  any 
source  and  no  other  aaststance,  and  what  Is 
more,  eapaet  to  get  along  until  I  die  without 
asslstanre.  as  X  am  one  nf  the  few  who  ra- 
sent  charity,  no  matter  what  lla 
may  be. 

I  aan  about  80  yaava  «M 
myaalf  stnea  I  gradnataJ 
in  1M7.  first  by  teaching,  but  found  I  e«>uld 
iMt  live  on  what  thay  paid  teachers  then. 
Oot  an  oOoa  Job.  waa  one  of  the  few  wemaa 
in  oAoa  work  ttaaa,  oonttnued  oAoe  work  un- 
til 1939.  At  Arat.  earned  gaft  par  month, 
lived  at  home.  Later,  when  earning  a  little 
mora,  supported  my  mother  uiitU  ahe  died 
in  1800.  Began  by  saving  38  cants  par  weak 
in  Ottawa  Building  Jk  Loan  Association. 
All  during  my  working  years,  I  saved  regu- 
larly. I  inherited  tnsuianoe,  $1,500.  and  from 
an  uncle,  83,000. 

This  continual  harping  on  higher  pay  Is 
getting  my  goat.  Excepting  teachers,  people 
who  are  trained  and  educated  are  getting 
big  pay  these  days.  Those  not  trained  and 
educated  are  often  getting  much  more  than 
they  are  worth.  I  think  it  is  at>out  time  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Just  because  a 
human  being  is  bom  and  continues  to  live, 
he  u  not  necessarily  enuUed  to  big  wages  and 
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all  toru  of  luxuries,  ezpenilve  food  and 
clothing,  autoa.  and  electrical  appllancesr 
Tb«  truth  U.  be  U  entitled  to  what  hU  abil- 
ity, training,  and  Industry  entitle  blm  to 
earn,  and  If  be  gets  more,  then  people  like 
myself  are  taxed  In  some  way.  to  pay  for 
his  luxuries  and  what  he  does  not  earn. 

People  who  did  not  fit  themselves  during 
youth  to  do  soom  oat  thing  well,  or  who  are 
not  indiutrlous  and  frugal,  should  expect  to 
receive  just  what  they  are  worth,  for  their 
labor.  No  one  wants  to  see  anyone  starve. 
When  a  person  Is  physically  or  mentally  un- 
able to  earn  his  food  and  clothes  and  a  place 
to  live,  he  must  be  cared  for  by  a  welfare  or- 
ffanlntion.  which  U  a  public  charity  for  that 
purpose.  But  this  thing  of  thowtng  boys 
and  girls  that  they  do  not  have  to  make  sac- 
rif\CM.  and  work,  and  save.  Is  not  good  for 
th«m.  I  learned  shorthand  and  typing  at 
nifht  clUM*  while  I  was  earning  my  Uvint^. 
Oinng  ererything  to  people,  from  cradie  to 
grave,  with  nc  effort  or  saving  on  their  part. 
and  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  worked 
and  saved,  sounds  well  politically,  and  gets 
applause  from  people  who  don't  use  their 
beads,  but  it  .s  ruining  the  American  p«o> 
pie  and.  incidentally,  the  United  States. 

I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  against  a 
greatly  tnereasad  minimum  wsge,  and  alao 
do  all  you  can  to  stop  the  United  StatM 
from  spending  like  a  drunken  sailor. 

This  may  have  bored  you.  but  If  you  have 
taken  time  to  read  it  through  to  the  end.  I 
thank  you. 

Very  sincerely, 

FLOaXNCS  ROBIMSON. 


Peril  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  RE?4ARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MI.NNESOTA 

W  TBK  SEHATE  OF  THK  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Friday.  September  9  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou-N  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  edito- 
rial entitled  •Peril  Point."  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Septeml)er  8.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRS. 
as  follows. 

rmiL  pourr 
Seven  months  ago.  almost  to  the  day.  the 
House  of  Representatives  spproved  by  an 
overwbelmlng  majority  a  bill  restoring  to  the 
President  the  full  powers  of  negotiation 
which  he  had  enjoyed  under  the  original 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemenu  Act  sponsored 
by  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  Now.  after  many 
interruptions  and  postponemenu.  the  Sen- 
ate Is  at  last  getting  around  to  a  discussion 
of  this  measure  It  la  of  key  Importance  to 
the  present  problem  of  dollar  shortage*  and 
international  payments. 

The  chief  qucation  at  Issue  in  the  Senate 
debate  is  whether  there  shell  remain  In  exist- 
ing law  a  provision  put  there  last  year  by  a 
Republican  Congress  requiring  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  sdvlse  the  President  of  the 
peril  point  beyond  which  proposed  tariff 
eoscesstoiu  by  this  country  cannot  go  with- 
out endangering  the  Interests  of  American 
producers.  ThU  provision  stems,  of  course. 
from  the  prutectionlst  phllos<<phy  which  so 
long  dominated  American  thtntcing  m  tariff 
matters  and  for  which  there  was  something 
to  be  said  In  the  days  when  the  United  States 
a  debtor  Nation,  naedUof  to  export  man 


than  It  Imported  In  order  to  settle  Its  Inter- 
national balances.  But  this  earlier  reason- 
ing has  lost  Its  force  In  a  day  when  we  have 
t>ecome  far  and  away  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  and  when  there  Is  no  practicable  way 
of  achieving  payment  on  our  vast  loans 
abroad  except  In  terms  of  foreign  goods. 
Taken  literally  snd  rigidly  pursued,  the 
peril-point  philosophy  would  limit  imports 
essentially  to  noncompetitive  goods,  thus  de- 
priving American  consumers  of  the  benefit  of 
wholesome  competition  and  whittling  away 
to  the  vanishing  point  all  hope  of  repay- 
ment on  our  foreign  loans.  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  real  peril  point  for  the  United  States 
does  not  lie  in  stubborn  allegiance  to  this 
outdated  protectionist  thinking 

The  30  or  more  tariff  agreements  which 
have  been  negotiated  under  tbe  original  Hull 
Act  have  sU  been  carefully  drawn  There  Is 
no  evidence  that  they  have  Injured  vital 
American  Interests.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  evidence  that  they  have  helped 
to  stlmulste  a  healthy  and  essential  two- 
way  trade.  The  Hull  pro-am  has.  In  fact. 
become,  as  former  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall said  of  it,  "the  cornerstone  and  key- 
stone of  our  foreign  economic  policy  "  We 
hope  that  the  Senate,  at  last  getting  around 
to  this  Important  piece  of  public  business, 
win  now  Join  with  the  Hoiise  in  restoring  the 
President  s  full  powers  of  negotiation. 


Planned  River  Deyelopment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AIXBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE8 

Friday  September  9  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr  SPARKM.\N  Mr  President,  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission findings  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  costly  conflicts  and 
duplications  among  the  Federal  agencies 
competing  for  congressional  and  public 
approval  of  their  separate  projects  for 
development  of  the  resources  of  our  great 
river  baiins.  On  August  30  the  New 
York  Times  printed  an  editorial  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  a  sound  and  thoughtful 
commentary  on  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial,  entitled  'Planned  River 
Development."  printed  in  the  Concms- 
siONAL  Record  so  that  many  more  people 
can  benefit  from  reading  it. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  encouraging 
to  note  that  one  of  these  long-time  river 
basin  conflicts  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  now  been  to  some  extent  resolved. 
The  President  has  now  sent  to  Congress 
a  plan  for  the  Central  Valley  project  m 
California  which  clarifies  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  two  agencies  and  makes 
possible  imifled  planning  and  operation. 
It  Is  useful  to  note  that  this  plan  came 
to  the  Congress  after  thorough  review 
and  analysis  by  the  President's  oCQce  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  the 
proper  procedure.  I  think  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  this  thoroughgoing  analysis 
contributed  much  to  the  rational  and 
imifled  character  of  the  plan. 

In  contrast  to  this  comprehensive, 
tboufhtfuJ  approach,  we  havj  the  pres- 


ent situation  In  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  where  Congress  Is  being  pressured 
to  authorize  plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  have  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of 
thorough  study  by  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Desirable  as 
these  plans  may  be.  there  Is  still  no  rea- 
.son  for  unseemly  haste  in  trying  to  crowd 
their  enactment  into  the  last  remaining 
dAys  of  this  session.  Construction  of 
the.5e  projects  will  call  for  .several  billions 
of  dollars  over  a  number  of  years.  If  we 
are  concerned  with  economy  and  planned 
river  development,  certainly  we  cannot 
authorize  this  expenditure  without  thor- 
ough review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

rLANNio  xrv-n  DKvxLOPMXirr 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  flood-control  and  navigation 
agency.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  western  irrigation 
projects.  Between  them,  the  two  agencies 
are  responsible  for  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  past  and  projected 
dams  and  levees  and  other  works  that  are 
changing  the  face  of  the  Nation. 

But  In  recent  years,  as  the  millions  pour 
out  and  the  dams  are  raised  and  the  chan- 
nels deepened,  a  question  has  been  ruing 
with  Increasing  intensity  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  most  disinterested  and  qualified 
obeervers  The  question  Is  this:  Are  these 
mighty  works  being  planned  In  relation  to 
the  area  which  they  affect,  or  are  they  pro- 
moted and  sold  and  built  as  individual  units 
without  too  much  regard  for  the  secondary 
effects  which  flow  from  them?  And  back 
of  this  question  lies  another:  Is  there  ade- 
quate study  and  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  vast  regions  as  a  whole — specif- 
ically, the  great  river  valleys — so  that  all 
of  the  enormous  construction  work  flts  into 
a  pattern  of  maximum  use  and  minimum 
destruction  of  the  resources  already  avaU- 
able? 

Speaking  of  the  Missouri  Basin,  an  official 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  said  Just  last  week 
that  the  agencies  now  planning  the  eventual 
expenditure  there  of  »5,000,000,000  are  bas- 
ing their  plans  on  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  fundamentally  needed  basic  data  in 
geological,  soil  and  hydrologic  surveys,  and 
In  topographic  mapping. 

Unfortiuiateiy,  the  evidence  Is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  In  their  desire  to  get 
things  done,  and  Incidentally,  to  build  up 
the  prestige,  personnel  and  power  of  their 
own  organutations,  the  Government  agencies 
most  directly  concerned  lend  to  overlook  the 
potential  multlpie-purpoee  use  of  the  regions 
where  they  operate,  and  concentrate  instead 
on  their  own  limited  field.  Sometimes  this 
results  In  Inefficiency,  sometimes  In  down- 
right destrucUveness.  To  take  a  simple  ex- 
ample, dams  may  be  constructed  at  great 
expense  to  control  floods,  when  a  much 
smaller  expenditure  for  protection  and  re- 
forestation of  watersheds  far  above  the  dam 
sites  might  result  in  preventing  them. 

The  piecemeal  method  of  attacking  such 
a  profoundly  important  project  as.  for  ex- 
ample, the  development  of  the  Missouri  or 
the  Columbia  Basin  is  obviously  unjustlfled 
In  view  of  the  enormous  expense  and  Is  also 
contrary  to  the  national  interest.  Flood 
control.  Irrigation,  power  development,  nav- 
igation, forest,  sou  and  wildlife  conservaUon 
and  recreation  are  all  involved.  The  basic 
facts  concerning  these  areas  must  flrst  be 
established,  and  then  these  various  needs 
must  be  weighed  one  against  the  other,  con- 
flicts reconciled,   compromises   made. 

Two  years  ago  we  observed  that  the  spend- 
ing of  money  on  rivers  for  single  pvirpoma. 


ruch  as  the  control  of  floods,  has  been  ren- 
dered obBolete  by  the  success  of  the  TVA. 
If  the  problem  Is  handled  by  several  agencies, 
compeiltloa  and  friction  are  lx:)und  to  result. 
Over-all  authority,  on  the  TVA  model,  as 
frequently  advocated  by  the  President,  seems 
clearly  to  be  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
our  great  untamed  rivers  and  undeveloped 
river  valleyf . 


Antitrust  Lef  islatioB 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

I        or  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1949 

Mr.  CE3.I.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
tpx.  of  a  radio  address  which  I  made  on 
Friday.  Sept»^mber  2,  1949.  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  network  in  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  monopoly. 

I  hope  that  as  wide  an  audience  as  pos- 
sible win  be  able,  by  reading  my  remarks. 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lems and  purposes  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Study  of  Monpoly  Power  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  which  is  making  a 
broad  inquiry  into  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  address  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives'  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Is  the  committee  responsible  (or  aiuitrust 
legislation.  This  year  we  have  set  up  a  sub- 
committee to  study  the  present  operation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  to  see  if  the  laws 
can  oe  made  to  serve  their  purpose  more 
effectl^-ely.  The  purpose  of  the  antitrust 
laws  18  to  prevent  unhealthy  concentration 
In  American  business. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  I  am  con- 
cerned about  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  United  States.  Que  is  that 
concentration  of  business  unavoidably  leads 
to  some  kind  of  socialism,  which  Is  not  the 
desire  of  the  American  people.  The  other 
Is  that  a  concentrated  system  Is  Inefficient. 
compared  with  a  system  of  free  competition. 

We  have  seen  what  happened  In  the  other 
Industrial  countries  of  the  Western  World. 
They  allowed  a  free  growth  .of  monopolies 
and  cartels,  until  these  private  concentra- 
tions grew  so  strong  that  either  big  business 
would  own  the  government  or  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  seize  control  of  big 
business.  The  most  extreme  case  was  In 
Germany,  where  the  big  business  men 
thought  they  could  take  over  the  govern- 
ment by  iialoig  Adolf  Hitler  as  their  puppet. 
So  Germany  passed  from  private  monopoly 
to  dictatorship  and  disaster. 

In  a  report  of  experts  sent  to  our  Secretary 
of  the  Army  we  find  this  significant  state- 
ment : 

"Germany  under  the  Nazi  set-up  built  up 
a  great  series  of  industrial  monopolies  In 
steel,  rubber,  coaj.  and  other  materials.  The 
monopoUes  soon  got  control  of  Germany. 
brouKht  Hitler  to  power,  and  forced  virtually 
the  whole  wiirld  Into  war." 

We  must  deplore  the  weaving  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  pattern  that  gave  us  In  Naxl  Ger- 
many the  Krug.  Thyssen  and  I.  G.  Parben 
industrial  empires. 

There  are  clearest  Indications  that  unless 
checked  our  economy  will  become  more  and 
more  controlled  by  a  handful  of  giant  cor- 
porations. The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Just  reported  that  4«   jjercent  oC  the  total 


capital  assets  of  all  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions In  the  United  States  as  of  1947  was 
concentrated  In  the  113  largest  manufac- 
turers, which  In  turn  owned  our  16  bUltons 
oX  net  capital  assets.  Three  companies  al- 
ready control  100  percent  of  our  aliunlnum 
output,  three  companies  make  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  our  soap,  three  companies  make 
over  95  percent  of  all  tin  cans  and  tinware, 
three  make  over  90  percent  of  all  linoleum. 
three  huge  oligopolies  control  cigarettes, 
three  control  whisky,  three  control  autos.  It 
la  time  we  stopped,  looked,  and  listened. 

The  American  people  have  accepted  the 
fact  that  our  Government  has  to  control  nat- 
ural monopolies  like  telephones  and  electric 
power.  But  monopolies  that  are  not  natu- 
ral or  necessary  are  pushing  us  in  the  same 
direction  toward  more  Government  controls 
against  nur  will.  While  many  othe-  nations 
are  marching  Into  socialism,  the  United 
States,  with  its  face  pointed  toward  free 
enterprire,  la  sliding  backwards  toward  so- 
cialism by  neglecting  the  growth  of  concen- 
tration. I  believe  we  can  stop  slipping  If 
we  pay  attention  to  what  is  going  on. 

The  second  main  reason  for  antitrust  laws 
Is  that  we  believe  the  competitive  system 
Is  more  efficient  than  monopoly. 

In  the  words  of  the  great  Justice  Learned 
Hand:  "Many  people  l)elteve  that  the  pos- 
session of  unchallenged  economic  power 
deadens  Initiative,  discourages  thrift,  and 
depresses  energy;  that  Immunity  from  com- 
petition is  a  narcotic  and  rivalry  is  a  stimu- 
lant to  Industrial  progress."  I  am  one  of 
the  many  people  who  Iselteve  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Imperfect  though  they  may  be  have 
helped  to  make  American  industry  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  Indiistry  of  European  coun- 
tries where  monopoly  has  not  been  discour- 
aged by  law.  I  believe  that  the  great  In- 
crease of  antitrust  enforcement  in  the  past 
10  years  is  one  reason  for  the  spectacular 
performance  of  American  industry  in  the 
war.  If  we  can  find  practical  ways  to  get 
still  more  real  competition.  I  believe  the  el- 
fect  wUI  be  to  stimulate  still  more  progress 
and  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  prevent  an  un- 
necessary growth  of  Government  controls. 

With  these  reasons  for  reinforcing  our 
antitrust  laws,  what  do  we  propose  to  do 
about  them?  Our  subcommittee  held  4 
weelcs  of  hearings  from  July  11  to  August  5. 
at  which  the  witnesses  brought  up  many 
questions  that  call  for  further  study. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of  a 
healthy  competiuve  sltxiation  la  that  new 
men  can  come  in  and  set  up  shop  with  new 
ideas  and  new  methods,  and  with  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success  if  they  really  have 
something  to  show.  It  Is  this  feature  tliat 
makes  the  free  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  so  productive  and  moreover 
it  is  what  the  American  people  have  always 
wanted.  They  are  not  getting  as  much  of 
It  as  they  want.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
still  a  large  amount  trf  free  opportunity  m 
this  country  in  some  lines  of  activity.  But 
too  many  of  our  Industries  are  being  sewed 
up  by  mei^ers  into  closed  systems  where 
only  a  powerful  maverick  like  Kaiser  or 
Reynolds  can  occasionally  kireak  In.  When 
an  Industry  is  concentrated  to  the  point 
where  a  Big  Three  or  Big  Four  can  dominate 
the  field,  administer  the  prices,  control  pro- 
duction, and  interfere  with  new  entries  Into 
the  industry,  it  is  not  a  healthy  situation. 
Some  of  the  smaller  Independents  may  be 
efficient  and  well  able  to  cut  their  prices  and 
take  business  away  from  the  leaders,  espe- 
cially In  their  own  locality.  But  they  are 
afraid  of  retaliation  by  the  big  concerns 
that  have  flnrjiclal  resources  to  pay  the 
costs  of  a  price  war.  The  public  does  not 
get  the  benefits  of  free  competition,  and  the 
field  of  new  opportunity  is  posted  with  no- 
trespasslng  signs. 

I  realize,  of  cottrse.  that,  to  order  to  work 
efficiently,  some  operations  have  to  lie  so  big 
that  there  can  nerer  be  room  for  many  com- 


peUtors,  or  the  field  Itself  may  be  "mlted  like 
the  number  of  bands  In  radio.  La  such  eases 
we  have  to  have  Government  regulation. 
When  regulation  does  not  seem  to  be  practi- 
cal, we  may  have  to  have  public  ownership, 
as  we  do  In  the  Post  Office,  river  valley  de- 
velopnaent,  and  public  work.s.  There  Is  no 
harm  In  these  public  enterprises  provided  we 
keep  enough  free  enterprise  to  give  real  al- 
temstlvea  to  otir  people.  That  Is  why  any 
Industry  that  doea  not  absolutely  have  to  be 
concentrated  Into  a  few  hands  must  be  kept 
as  free  of  monopoly  as  pos«lble. 

We  have  Just  passed  In  the  House  the  Cellar 
bill,  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act,  to 
stiffen  the  law  again.st  mergers  that  under- 
mine competition.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice la  proceeding  with  suits  to  break  up  some 
of  the  astabliahed  eonccntrauons  that  have 
hardened  the  arteries  of  one  Industry  or  an- 
other. We  shall  have  to  see  whether  any 
more  leglslat  ion  is  needed  to  open  up  the  op- 
portunity Uj[  free  enterprise  in  fields  where  it 
has  been  too  much  monopoliaed  I  do  not 
presently  know  all  the  answers  That's  what 
the  inquiry  Is  for  Let  us  get  all  the  (acts  and 
maybe  the  facts  wUl  help  point  a  remedy. 

Another  factor  that  has  been  raiaed  in  our 
hearings  Is  the  complaint  that  Uie  Govern- 
ment itseK  often  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to 
big  business  snd  leaves  small  business  out  in 
the  cold.  We  t>haU  have  to  look  intt)  the  Gov- 
ernment buying  of  military  and  civilian  sup- 
plies. It  Is  usually  easier  to  buy  from  a  big 
company  than  from  a  lot  of  smaller  ones,  but 
the  intention  of  Congreaa  U  to  buy  from 
small  companies  whenever  it  is  feasible  to  do 
so.  To  carry  out  that  Intention  may  call  for 
some  new  legislation.  The  tax  laws  also  are 
reported  to  favor  mergers  and  big  concerns. 
We  propose  to  look  Into  the  effects  of  the  tax 
laws  anu  regulations,  for  it  has  not  been  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  have  the  taxes  Ijear 
most  heavUy  on  little  business. 

A  feature  that  has  been  plainly  shown  by 
many  witnesses  is  that  small  and  medium- 
sized  btisiness  depends  on  many  larure-scale 
services  that  may  be  monopolized.  Most  of 
the  risk  capital,  for  Instance,  is  in  the  hands 
of  large  companies  in  the  form  of  profit*  that 
are  not  distributed  to  the  stockholders. 
These  conxtr^te  savings  are  usually  arallable 
only  for  expanding  the  plant  of  the  big  com- 
pany or  buying  up  Independent  small  com- 
p>anles.  Some  way  to  loosen  up  a  supply  of 
risk  capital  for  smaller  enterprises  Is  badly 
needed  in  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  small  savings  go  mainly 
Into  life  Insurance  or  other  Institutions. 
These  funds  can  be  loaned,  but  there  are 
complaints  that  too  much  of  the  loan  money 
is  out  of  reach  of  small-business  men.  be- 
cause the  size  of  some  of  these  institutions 
is  too  big  to  deal  practicably  with  anyone 
but  large  borrowers.  There  are  similar  com- 
plaints bout  raw  material  supplies  being 
available  only  to  the  big  buyers,  who  some- 
times have  bought  up  the  mines,  the  forests, 
and  the  mills  that  supply  their  raw  material. 
There  are  also  complaints  about  concentrated 
ownership  of  market  outlets,  that  give  the 
small  manufacturer  no  duuace  to  get  into  the 
stores  and  put  his  product  In  the  hands  of 
ccnstimers. 

We  expect  to  find  ways  to  let  small-  and 
middle-slzed-business  men  have  a  better 
chance  to  compete  and  show  what  they  can 
do.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  American  way 
of  doing  business.  Ail  it  needs  is  to  keep 
the  ru.es  up  to  date.  I  believe  we  have  every 
prospect  of  overcoming  the  unhealthy  con- 
centration that  has  appeared  In  some  parts 
o'  our  American  business  system,  and  of 
maintaining  the  economic  freedom  that  un- 
derpins the  other  free  institutions  of  America. 

We  shall  keep  ever  in  mind  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's admonition  against  monopolies. 
You  kno\v  he  was  so  hoatiie  to  bl^eaa  verg- 
ing on  monopoly  that  he  denaanded  that  re- 
straints against  same  be  Included  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  conservatives  of  his  day 
defeated  his  proposal.     Just  so  the  dle-bju-d 
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eoea«nratlTM  or  uxUy  will  battl*  m*  In  my 
•Sorts  to  plug  all  loophole*  in  our  «nti> 
uiut  laws. 

Tlxl*  much  U  certain.  U  we  fall  to  acotch 
tlM  growth  of  thaae  mammoth  entitles  and 
allow  them  to  get  control  at  moat  of  our  in- 
duatnes  and  buaineaa.  yoor  ehUdren  and 
mine  and  tbeir  jrandchlldiwo  and  thoae  who 
follow  will  be  deprived  of  entering  these  In- 
dustries save  aa  employees,  and  there  will  be 
a  few  masters  huWIng  away  over  myrlada  of 
roboU. 

I  want  eoBpaCttlon  to  be  sa  free  aa  poeaible 
so  that  my  children  and  yotira  can  enter  any 
industry  and  or  busmeaa  they  see  fit  to  enter 
I  don  t  want  them  barred  by  the  sheer  power 
at  tlM  giants.  I  don't  want  a  situation  de- 
wlimlng  where  it  would  be  like.  "Every  man 
fcr  hlmacU. '  said  the  elephant  aa  he  danced 
among  the  chickexvs. 

I  deprecate  the  Idea  that  elBclency  and 
lower  prices  only  come  with  blgneaa.  We 
now  know  that  in  many  llnea.  the  middle- 
are  either  more  efBctent  than 

else  there  is  no  po».tive  dif- 

Aad  lower  prices  do  not  always  ic- 

,  ,  jiimffy  Mgneaa.  If  or  should  it  be  eaaentlal 
for  coloeaal  concehis  to  grow  bigger  for  p\ir- 
poeee  of  reeeftrch.  Du  Pont,  with  all  it-.  efB- 
ctent research,  did  not  have  to  grow  even 
by  acquiring  controlling  interest*  in 
Motors  and  United  States  Rubber, 
and  aa  a  result  eliminate  many  independ- 
ents and  horribly  wtmikm  thoae  that  survive 
I  shall  strive  to  give  a  new  answer  to  an 
old  and  dlfCcult  problem. 


Louis  Johnson,  the  Toa«h-Minded  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Showed  a  Rare  Talent 
for  Handiint  a  B«Z2  Saw 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or   Al.AaAMA 

nt  THE  HOUOT  OF  REPRESENT.\T1V» 
Friday.  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  Mr  Speaker.  Tris 
CoOn  In  his  Daybook  wrote  a  very  In- 
teresting Item  which  was  in  the  Wash- 
inftea  TUnes-H*?rald  of  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 2 

The  scene  of  the  story  was  laid  in  the 
auditorium    of    the    Pentagon    P  ^ 

where  the  Memt)ers  of  Congre.ss  L.  .  -  -  ic 
gathered  to  learn  of  the  personnel  re- 
duction and  other  economies  now  being 
eflocted  In  the  armed  services. 

What  started — and  had  long  continued 
to  be — a  very  rough  session  ended  hap- 
pily when  our  colleague.  Ph.m«k  Botkiw. 
took  the  floor 

Secretary  Johnson  had  outlined  his 
program  m  erreat  detail  and.  after  telling 
his  congressional  audience  that  these 
economies  would  affect  Arm>.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  personnel  and  installations  in 
pnurtlcally  every  congressional  district 
reprceented  by  those  in  the  audience,  he 
sat  bai^  and.  as  Trls  Coffin  expresses  it — 
"waited  for  the  tempers  to  start 
popping." 

Mr  Speak  .'r.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
they  did  pop.  When  the  oratorical  fire- 
works were  flnuNhed.  F%m*k  Boykim.  a 
colleague  from  my  own  State  of  Ala- 
bama, took  the  floor  He  took  exception 
to  omeh  of  the  criticism  that  had  been 
lereled  at  ^  ry  Johnson  for  having 

to  do  the  tiiui«  ^  tiiat  the  "economy  bloc" 


in  Congress  wanted  him  to  do.  "Appar- 
ently.- said  Congressman  Boykiii. 
"everybody  in  thLi  auditorium  want.'? 
Louis  Johnson  to  .save  these  billions  so 
long  as  it  does  not  affect  any  of  their  own 
constituency." 

Everyone,  myself  included — 

Continued  Fiawk  Bctkiw— 
likes  to  do  pleasant  ttUngs     •     •     •     but  we 
equally  dlalike  to  do  any  unpleaaant  things 
to  anybody  anywhere  or  at  any  lime.    It  takes 
a  lot  of  courage- 
He  continued — 
to   face   this   body  of  Senators   and   Repre- 
sentatives and  frankly  tell  them  that  the  Job 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  done.     As  Secretary 
of  Defense   it   u  Louis  Johnson  s  Job  to  do 
*     *     *     and  as  a  man  both  of  word  and 
action,  he  la  going  to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  that  such  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  were  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Pentagon  last  week  may  read 
of  what  happened  at  that  momentous 
meeting.  I  am  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  in.sert  Into  the  Ricoid  a  few  excerpts 
from  Trls  CofBns  Daybook  of  September 
2.  as  foUows: 

THE    OATSOOK 

(By  Trls  Coffins 
Louis  Johnson,  the  tough-minded  Secre- 
tary  of   Defense,   showed  a  rare   talent   for 
handling  a  buzz  saw. 

It  was  at  the  meeting  he  called  to  break 
the  news  to  Congressmen  about  economy 
moves  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces. 
He  concluded  flrmly,  "I  personally  will  toler- 
ate no  WPA  in  the  administration  of  de- 
fense." and  waited  for  the  tempera  to  start 
popping  In  the  audience. 

Chaslxs  Tobet.  the  New  Hampshire  Sena- 
tor, bounced  up  like  a  cork  cut  of  a  cham- 
pagne bottle.  He  howled.  "Is  this  a  fait  ac- 
compli? Has  the  oracle  spoken  and  his  colors 
fallen?  Is  It  accomplished  aa  of  noon  to- 
day?" (ToBBT  didn't  mention  that  his  rea- 
son for  obJectiHR  was  that  the  economy  ax 
hit  his  State  hard  ) 

Johnson  replied  gently.  "I  don't  like  the 
word  'oracle.'  This  Is  the  result  of  an  Im- 
partial and  fair  study." 

Toarr  snorted  defiantly.  "So  we  are  here 
to  listen  to  It?"  He  put  on  a  big  act  about 
"cr.Htinn  commiseration  and  misery  and  add- 
ing nployment   " 

J  jUst  said  quietly.  "I  am  not  argu- 

ing with  you      I  am  saying  defense  must  be 
defense  and  not  WPA." 

Next  man  to  bat  was  Senator  Bill  Know- 
LAMD.  of  California,  screaming  about  the  cuts 
at  the  Long  Beach  shipyard.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Representative  Cltde  Dotle.  of  the 
same  State,  who  sneered  about  the  '■alle<?ed 
logic  "  of  the  board  which  decided  on  the  cut. 
Also  lining  up  to  complain  at  the  economy 
were  Representative  Boa  Sikes.  of  Florida; 
Jack  Kennxdt.  of  Maaaachuaetta:  CHXSTEa 
Mjouiow.  of  New  Hampahlre:  Oxoacs  Smath- 
cas.  of  Florida.  Thomas  Lame,  of  Massachu- 
setts: FaANCK  Havtnneb.  of  California;  Edith 
NorasE  Rocaaa.  of  Maaachusetts;  Senator 
CLAimt  PxpFaa.  of  Florida;  William  BAaHrrr. 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  spokesmen  for  Senators 
Tom  conmallt  and  Olin  Johnston. 

The  tactics  varied.  Mrs.  Rocess  warned 
the  Secretary  of  a  battle  over  some  cuts. 
PcTPia  made  a  smooth  palaver  about  "im- 
pairing defense  '  Lane  revealed  that  both 
Majority  House  Leader  John  McCoemack  and 
Minority  Chief  Job  Mastim  have  come  to  the 
Pentagon  lobbying  for  the  Boston  shipyard. 
Johnson  was  serene  and  smiling  to  them 
all.  To  Mrs.  Rcoxaa'  threats  of  a  battle  he 
said,  gently  remonstrating: 

"I  think  the  American  people  will  not  sup- 
port you  in  a  battle.     They  know   therv  ve 


been  people  employed  In  defense  who  didn't 
give  a  nickel's  worth  of  service  for  the  de- 
fense dollar.  That  I  wUl  defend  before  Amer- 
ica and  the  world." 

An  unexpected  bit  of  clowning  and  shrewd 
sense  came  from  Feawk  Botxim,  of  Alabanw. 
who  aald.  "I  know  you  are  right  and  you  are 
trying;  you  are  the  only  one  with  the  gut* 
to  do  such  a  thing  and  I  am  going  to  back 
you  up,  except  to  God  I  wish  you  could  leave 
me  alone.  Yov  damn  near  ruined  me  In 
Alabama. 

"What  we've  kind  of  got  to  get  over  to  our 
people— you  Juat  cant  do  the  same  thing  all 
the  time.  If  you  are  not  needed  on  the  Job. 
you  can  go  out  and  do  something  else.  We 
have  the  greatest  land  you  can  develop. 
We've  got  to  quit  expecting  something  for 
nothing." 


Power-Hongry  Men  in  Uniform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONT.\NA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1949 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  an  article  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Merrltt  A.  Edson.  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  which  appeared  in  Col- 
liers  magazine  under  date  of  August  27, 
1949 

The  man  who  takes  aim  at  what  he 
calls  Washington's  brass  curtain  is  a 
hero,  even  by  the  proud  standards  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  general  holds 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  won 
on  Guadalcanal. 

Retired  in  1947  after  30  years'  service 
with  the  corps.  Maj.  Gen.  "Red  Mike" 
Edson  currently  is  director  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  police.     His  interest  in  things 
military  continues,  and  today  *ie  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  country'.s  most  out- 
standing  fighters.     His   article   in   Col- 
liers outlines  his  arguments  against  fur- 
ther centralization  of  military  authority. 
Maxinz  Heeo  "Red  Mike  '  Edson  Speaks  Out 
Against  "Powza-HuNcaT  Men  in  UNiroaM" 
(By  Maj.  Gen.  Merrltt  A.  Edson,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired) 
While  the  attention  of  most  Americans  has 
been  focused  on  Europe's  Iron  curtain,  the 
shadow  of  another  curtain — a  brass  curtain 
raised  In  Washington's  Pentai;(;n  Building— 
la  spreading  over  the  Nation.    Behind  It.  con- 
tinuing efforts  are  being  exerted  to  fashion 
an  American  replica  of  the  Prussian  general 
staff  system  which  destroyed  all  vestiges  of 
democracv    In    the    German    nation,    which 
plunged  that  country  into  four  wars  within 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  which  has 
left    Kurope    devastated,    police-ridden,    and 
bankrupt. 

Scarcely  was  the  Ink  dry  on  the  Japanese 
surrender  dixrument  before  a  propaganda 
campaign  began.  It  was  designed  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  the  United  States  could 
never  win  another  war  unless  we  discarded 
Immediately  the  very  military  organization 
which  had  Juat  carried  us  through  to  victory. 
In  Its  st«ad  we  were  urged  to  ndopt  a  system 
identical  to  that  of  the  enemies  we  had  Just 
defeated — In  the  name  of  unification  and 
economy,  ol  course. 

The  Qrst  move  In  this  direction  had  been 
made  aa  early  aa  November  2.  I'i43.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  on  that  date  pro- 
duced a  "tup  secret '  paper  concocted  by  the 
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Army  General  Staff.  This  paper  recommend- 
ed that  all  of  our  armed  forces  be  consoli- 
dated In  a  single  Department  of  War,  headed 
by  a  single  civilian  Secretary  of  War.  The 
Secretary's  proposed  duties  were  so  limited, 
however,  that  he  actually  would  have  been 
"head  of  the  Department"  In  name  only.  A 
supreme  military  Chief  of  Staff  was  to  have 
direct  accesa  to  the  Preaident  in  nearly  all 
matters. 

This  supreme  Chief  of  Staff  was  to  take 
precedence  over  all  other  military  and  naval 
ntncers.  He  was  to  t>e  a  Chief  of  Staff  for  a 
National  General  Staff. 

The  armed  forces  themselven  were  to  be 
cartellzed  In  Prtisslan-type  "trlelemental' 
groups — ground  forces,  air  forces,  and  naval 
forces.  A  general  supply  department  would 
furnish  each  force  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander dictated. 

Earlier  in  the  war.  on  February  28,  1942, 
the  Army  General  Staff  had  secured  White 
House  approval  to  reorganize  the  War  De- 
partment alone  along  these  lines.  The  Army 
Staff  officers  surveyed  their  handiwork  and 
found  It  good.  Then  they  announced  to 
the  press:  "The  reorganization  follows  very 
closely  that  of  the  German  supreme  com- 
mand, which  much  credit  is  given  for  the 
achievements  and  success  of  the  German 
military  machine."  In  1943  they  were  ready 
to  try  setting  up  the  same  type  of  over-all 
high  command  for  all  the  armed  forces. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  "over-all  high  com- 
mand" advisedly.  It  Is.  of  course,  a  parallel 
translation  of  "Oberkommando  der  Wehr- 
macht,"  the  name  for  the  military  group 
which  gripped  Nazi  Germany.  It  describes 
acctirately  the  military  organization  being 
urged  on  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  ran  into  opposition  and  was 
dropped  for  the  dtiratlon  of  the  war.  Then. 
In  October  1945,  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  commenced  hearings  on  a 
"merger"  bill  based  on  the  General  Staffs 
scheme. 

When  It  became  evident  that  Congress 
wotild  not  accept  the  proposition,  the  Army 
braaa  tried  to  get  the  "trlelemental"  theory 
approved  by  the  separate  services.  If  all  the 
military  could  agree  to  It  among  themselves, 
the  single-department  system  might  be 
assured  of  a  favorable  reception  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  plain  langtiage.  the  "trlelemental" 
theory  Is  this:  Kvernhlng  that  fights  on 
land  belonps  in  the  "land  forces":  everything 
that  flies  through  the  air  belongs  in  the  "air 
forces  ";  everything  that  floats  on  the  water 
belongs  In  the  "naval  forces";  and  all  three 
groups  are  dependent  on  a  single  supply 
service.  Under  such  an  organization,  the 
need  for  a  National  General  Staff,  or  over-all 
high  command.  Is  self-evident. 

A  new  bill  was  Introduced  In  Congress 
2  years  ago  as  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  Since  the  term  "merger"  had  fallen 
Into  disrepute  and  was  repugnant  to  Con- 
gress, this  bill  was  called  a  "unification* 
measure.  Its  leading  proponent  was  Lt.  Gen. 
Laurls  Norstad.  who  represented  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  General  Staff.  It  fell 
short  of  what  the  General  Staff  wanted,  but 
It  was  weighted  heavily  In  the  Army's  favor. 
After  a  thorough*  amending  by  Congress,  It 
was  finally  enacted  Into  law. 

It  was.  In  the  main,  a  constructive  and 
workable  measure.  It  still  Is.  Perhaps  Its 
greatest  weakness  lies  In  the  ease  with  which 
It  can  be  Juggled  to  bring  about  the  plan 
originally  proposed  by  the  Army  in  1943. 

Now.  less  than  2  years  after  the  1947  Na- 
tional Seciu-lty  Act  actually  became  effective, 
those  who  advocate  a  military  Utopia  In 
terms  of  an  over-all  high  command  want  to 
strengthen  It.  Their  proposals  were  con- 
tained In  the  so-called  T>dlngs  bill,  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  last  March. 

Spurred  on  bv  President  Truman's  reor- 
ganization plan."  the  Tydlngs  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  a  much  milder  Hotise- 
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approved  measure,  went  to  conference  com- 
mittee late  in  July. 

The  Tj'dlngs  bill  represents  the  goal  of  the 
brass  hats.  They  will  continue  to  strive  for 
It,  step  by  step,  one  session  after  another. 
Let  us  see  what  the  bill  would  do. 

First.  It  would  convert  the  present  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  Into  a  single 
Department  of  Defense,  headed  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  would  have  authority  to 
transfer  personnel,  with  mild  limitations, 
and  to  consolidate  or  eliminate  altogether 
any  existing  agency,  when  or  how  the  Secre- 
tary saw  fit.  He  could  simply  label  any  act 
elimination  of  duplication.  Bven  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  have  a  blank  check  like  that. 

Second.  It  would  establish  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which 
means  a  chief  of  staff  of  the  armed  forces. 

Third.  It  would  remove  existing  restric- 
tions on  the  number  of  officers  assigned  to 
the  Joint  Staff.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  it 
raises  the  number  to  210.  This  innocuous- 
sounding  agency  would.  In  fact,  serve  as  a 
national  general  staff.  It  was  a  similar  pro- 
vision for  an  unlimited  number  of  staff  offi- 
cers, who  compounded  their  power  with  a 
lifelong  permanency  of  office,  that  permitted 
the  German  General  Staff  to  gain  Its  tre- 
mendous Influence  over  the  German  Nation. 

Fourth.  The  Tydlngs  bill  would  reduce  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Ji&vy,  and  Air  Force 
to  the  status  of  mere  figureheads. 

Finally,  It  would  authorize  the  supersecre- 
tary  to  transfer  all  supply  functions  to  the 
munitions  board.  That  might  eliminate  du- 
plication, but  It  also  suggests  an  overgrown 
replica  of  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somert-ell's  un- 
wieldy wartime  command. 

All  these  changes  are  proposed  In  the  name 
of  unification.  They  are,  however,  the  cardi- 
nal features  of  the  same  type  of  merger  plan 
which  was  repudiated  by  Congress  in  1947. 
They  would,  if  passed,  set  up  the  very  mili- 
tary organization  recommended  by  the  Army 
General  Staff  In  1943. 

If  this  is  accomplished  we  will  have  the 
military  organization  that  has  been  publi- 
cized as  something  new  and  necessary  In  this 
atomic  age.  Certainly  It  would  be  something 
new  for  a  peace-loving,  maritime  democracy 
such  as  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  no  novelty  elsewhere.  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  Mussolini's  Italy,  before  their  de- 
feat, were  quite  familiar  with  Just  such  gen- 
eral staff  unification.     So  Is  Stalin's  Russia. 

Wherever  this  tjrpe  ol  military  organization 
has  appeared  the  result  has  been  the  same. 
As  night  follows  day.  its  adoption  has  been 
followed  by  the  Toss  of  individual  freedom, 
the  destruction  of  democracy,  and  poverty 
for  the  people  who  are  stripped  to  meet  the 
ever-mounting  costs  of  armament.  It  seems 
to  w  ork  well  in  the  early  days  of  a  war.  But 
within  the  era  of  the  generation  which 
creates  It.  there  have  always  come  ignomin- 
ious defeat  and  national  disaster.  History 
is  full  of  stories  like  this.  It  contains  no 
record  of  final  victory  in  world  conflict  for 
a  nation  operating  under  such  a  military 
system. 

Only  the  maritime  nations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  which  tradi- 
tionally employ  balanced  Independent  mili- 
tary forces,  have  been  ultimately  successful 
in  waging  war.  Why.  then,  the  clamor  to 
discard  our  winning  combination  and  adopt 
that  of  the  losers? 

Last  March  the  late  Secretary  of  Defense 
Porrestal  pointed  with  pride  to  the  $56,000.- 
000  saved  by  eliminating  certain  duplications 
in  operations  during  the  first  year  of  unifi- 
cation under  the  present  National  Security 
Act.  Actually,  the  savings  must  have  been 
rather  theoretical.  Neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  explained  that,  during  the  same  period, 
our  over-all  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense increased  from  »1 0.400, 000. 000  to  more 
than  $14,000,000,000;  or  that  Congress  tiefore 
it  Is  through  will  probably  appropriate  a  total 
approximating  $16,000,000,000  for  the  ctUTent 


fiscal  year.     Military  enthustasta  were  aak- 
Ing  for  more  than  $20,000,000,000. 

One  very  high-ranking  Army  general  had 
this  to  say  about  economies  to  be  effected 
by  unification  when  a  similar  project  was 
under  consideration  some  years  ago: 

"Small  and  trivial  concrete  cases  have  been 
cited  of  possible  overlapping  and  from  theee 
trivialities  an  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  great  economies  may  be  accomplished  by 
their  elimination.  The  contrary  would  re- 
sult •  •  •  rather  than  economy  this 
amalgamation  would,  In  my  opmion.  repre- 
sent one  of  the  greatest  debauches  of  extrava- 
gance that  any  nation  has  ever  known." 
This  statement  by  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  Is  Just  as  true  today  aa 
when  It  was  written  In  1932. 

Monopoly  has  never  resulted  In  economy. 
In  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  Congress  haa 
carefully  guarded  against  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  a  buslneaa  monopoly. 

Yet  Congress  Is  now  being  aaked  to  create 
the  greatest  cartel  of  all  time — a  monopoly 
which  win  control  almost  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  annual  appropriations,  and  even- 
tually reach  Into  every  segment  of  our  way  of 
life. 

If  economy  Is  not  the  answer,  perhaps  we 
still  need  an  all-powerful  Secretary,  and  a 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  bring 
about  harmony  among  the  armed  servicea? 
The  answer,  obviously.  Is  no. 

The  Tydlngs  bill  will  serve  only  to  hide  the 
"bickering"  from  the  public  view.  It  will  go 
on  Just  the  same  behind  the  brass  curtain. 
The  struggle  among  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Navy  for  dominant  position  In  the 
over-all  high  command  will  be  Intensified.  It 
happened  In  Nazi  Germany.  There  Is  even- 
reason  to  believe  it  could  happen  here. 

The  Army  generals  and  the  Air  Force  gen- 
erals are  both  confident  that  their  branch 
will  come  out  on  top — and  even  some  ad- 
mirals are  not  without  hope.  The  creation 
of  the  over-all  high  command  is,  of  course, 
the  first  requisite.  Without  It,  none  of  them 
can  achieve  the  control  each  wants. 

This  struggle  for  power  Is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  demand  for  unification.  Whether  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  gains 
ultimate  control,  the  other  two  branches  are 
bound  to  suffer.  The  inevitable  result  will 
be  to  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen,  otir 
national  siectirity. 

This  in  itself  Is  bad  enough.  But  there  Is 
another  danger  that  reaches  far  beyond  the 
mere  weakening  of  our  security  structiu*;  a 
danger  that  has  always  gone  hand  In  hand 
with  the  creation  of  an  over-all  high  com- 
mand ol  the  military  forces.  Its  nature  is  so 
subtle,  so  insidious,  that  few  people  recog- 
nize its  presence,  or  will  admit  it  if  they  do. 
Our  forefathers  recognized  It  for  what  It  Is — 
the  veiled,  but  nonetheless  potent,  threat  to 
our  form  of  government. 

The  concept  of  military  control  always 
has  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  A  society  which  gives 
too  much  power  to  a  unified  armed  force 
creates.  In  ultimate  effect,  a  military  dicta- 
tor— the  single  commander  whose  decision, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  Is  final  and  whose 
orders  must  be  obeyed.  As  each  officer  steps 
up  the  ladder  f.-om  one  echelon  to  the  next, 
he  acquires  more  and  more  authority.  He 
controls  more  and  more  people,  and  more  and 
more  things,  until  he  becomes  obsessed  with 
his  own  power  and  his  own  infallibility. 

So  does  the  staff  which  he  gathers  round 
him.  for  It  takes  unto  Itself  many  of  the 
attributes  of  the  chief.  The  men  who  com- 
pose the  staff  may.  as  individuals,  believe  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy. 
But  they  become  enmeshed  willy-nilly  In  tlie 
evils  of  the  system.  This  command  struc- 
ture is  necessary  on  the  battlefield,  or  In  a 
theater  of  operations.  Its  use  can  be  Jtistl- 
fled  even  In  the  Pentagon,  so  long  as  It  con- 
fines Itself  to  control  of  one  branch  of  the 
armed  forces. 
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But  «b*B  •  national  fracnd  ttaS— the 
ov«r-aU  hl^  flOBmand  wttb  lU  alnglc  com* 
-SisiipcTtnipoMd  OTcr  all  the  armed 
tt  can  btcin  to  reach  out  and  con- 
trol «ht  ItaUea.  Why  not?  bn  t  war  th» 
•oldt«r'»  tviMMM'r  Who  to  better  (itiatlted 
to  run  a  natlon-ln-arma*  Stirely  the  oTer- 
all  tugta  ruiiMnrt — trainad  to  handle  hiif« 
iiiiinlwiB  of  yOTHBiiel.  to  carry  on  glcaotte 
to  flrv*  out  loflitlcs  to  the  nth 
to  reaeb  quick  and  sound  drct- 
4e  a  better  Job  at  tt  than  a  lot  of 
peltttctapa.  or  bualncM  tycoons,  or 
plain  etrtltaos. 

ui  cmocMS  rmmnmrt  or  aarsNax 
la  tlim  days  of  armed  neutrality,  a  coun- 
try  mttat  be  preoarcd  (or  war  at  any  tnoroent. 
0»>y  tf  tiM  atittary  are  in  full  eontroi— in 
tlHM  <rf  pits  wMle  preparing  for  war.  a* 
Wttk  aa  tai  time  u(  war  itaell— can  the  na- 
tkaal  secuitty  be  aaeured. 

Ik  la  thM  sort  of  tmnklnf  which  leads  to 
piiiptsiiils  IUm  the  luUowing 

"The  MM  Mc  ttani  •  •  •  was  lacH  ot 
an  over-all  hic*t  eooamaiMl  to  eoordinate  Air 
Mnas.  Arasy.  Navy.  lataUlfeooe.  rsaearcb. 
ptwiiiftton  and  supply,  manpower,  and  dl- 
plaaMoy  aa  tlM  Oeaeral  Staff  cuordinatea  the 
War  Dspartaneot  At  the  height  at  our  war 
afltart.  «•  still  lacked  a  proper  ovar-ali  high 


That  sounds  lUe  a  passage  froDa  Hitler's 
lisln  Kaaspf.  But  tt  tsn  t.  It  is  an  excerpt 
a  tenure  deUvared  by  Brig  Ucn  WiUis- 
B.  Palmer.  Oommandsnt  uf  the  United 
Army  InlormaUon  School  at  Carlisle 
ckA,  Pa .  In  1»4«.  Read  It  caretally.  lur 
It  IS  all  there  An  over-ail  high  cienmand  to 
coordinate  not  just  the  Air  Puree  and  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  but  research,  produc- 
tMm  and  supply,  aaapower.  and  diplomacy 
11.  In  tbort.  It  suggeats  sn  over-4ll 
DOHMBaad  eomposed  ot  military  people 
to  eoauol  the  Nation. 

Senators  and  Cnngrs—men  have  asked: 
~What  can  we  do?  How  can  we  achieve 
economy  in  the  armed  forces,  or  stop  the 
andlaas  Jaakiusy  between  them?  Who  is 
■tgllt.  the  Army,  ur  the  Navy,  or  the  Air 
Porce''  Iftist  we — can  we— assume  the  re- 
aponslbility  (ur  determtntag  how  much 
money  is  needed  (or  national  security,  >rr 
horn  strong  ur  how  organ  las  d  our  defense 
forces  shuuld  be?  Isn  t  It  better  to  set  up 
this  supreme  military  commander  over  all 
service*,  snd  let  him  tell  us  what  to  do7" 
The  answer,  sgain.  is  zvo.  Congress  must 
that  respooalbllUy. 


MvsT  cvaa  MiLrrABT  AMarnow 

Oongrees  would  not  think  of  adopting  a 
labor  bill  dr^ifted  by  John  L.  Lewis  until 
sfter  the  closest  examination  It  doaa  not 
hesitate  to  exercise  lu  own  good  jndgmant 
In  laapect  to  such  iefislatlon.  It  must  be 
St  least  equally  vigilant  In  the  military  Oeld. 
There  sre  men  In  uniform  who  are  ambitious 
and  power-hungry. 

Let's  get  at  the  facts  behind  every  pro- 
posal That  ortgtnates  behind  the  bram  cur- 
tain It  Is  getting  more  snd  mora  dUBrult. 
Defenae  Secretary  Johnson's  original  Con- 
sotldattao  Dtrecttve  No  1— since  wtthdrasm 
tuMtar  fir* — said  in  effect :  Once  the  oTcr-all 
hl^  aoMaand  has  dacUlad  uptm  a  policy,  no 
tn  the  MlUtary  ■ttahttshmen'  Regu- 
ftaserre.  Watlnnal  Ouv!  n 

or  what  not — ean  pobllc.        .   -ss 

contrary  opininn.  even  to  Congress.  It 
no  atStfttc*  what  that  p<jllcy  might 
drill  regulations,  or  the  transfer  of 
naval  rvlation  to  the  Air  Porca.  or  the  Tyd- 
iBCi  bUi.  ur  tba  weather 

Tb  reqotra  a  dtuen  to  obey  tba  law  la  ooa 
thing.  To  tall  him  that  the  U«  shotttd  be 
•uch  and  such  Is  soaaathtng  alaa  sgain  It 
Msms  that  the  prohibition  of  rr«^  -r — m  can 
ba  tba  price  for  hannuay  and 

■kould  we  deny  to  Cimgrsss  uic  uu  roui- 
ftatt  which  It  needs  to  maintain  Its  civuuut 
contrul  «var  the  man  m  uataormt   Ondet  the 


orlfrtnal  eonsolldstlon  directive,  once  policy 
had  been  predetermined  behind  the  brass 
curtain,  every  military  man  who  appeared  as 
a  wltncm  before  a  congressional  committee 
would  have  had  to  my  the  same  thing.  There 
was  nothing  else  he  could  do.  regardless  of 
his  personal  opinion. 

If  Congress  eventually  creates  the  o^er-all 
high  coounand.  can  the  military  "he  kept  un- 
der strict  subordination  to  and  governed  by 
the  clvU  power?" 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Forces  on  March  29  of 
this  year  Ur  Perdlnand  Eberstadt.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  NaUonal  Security 
Organisation  of  the  Hoover  Reon^ntzatlon 
Commlaaloo.  said.  In  substance,  that  there  is 
nothing  oiatcrlally  wrong  with  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1M7.  He  said  further  that 
'  lu  th4  absence  of  clear  proof  of  need,  we 
should,  therefore,  be  very  deliberate  sbout 
maaing  drastic  changes  in  this  essentially 
sound  statute." 

Why  then  Is  Congrem  being  continually 
priewd  Into  this  prepostaroua  scheme  (or 
revlalanV  The  answer  lies  behind  the  brass 
curtain. 


A  Plan  for  SaslauBcd  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or    MAXYLAND 

IN  THB  SKNArE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

FtUUlji.  September  9  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr  OCONOR  Mr  President,  a 
.stable  national  economy  Ls  an  essential 
to  security  of  America  and  to  the  pra^:- 
perity  of  the  entire  world  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  conflicting  views  of  how 
this  stable  national  economy  can  best  be 
achieved 

Those  of  us  who  recogniw,  and  value 
at  its  true  worth,  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  ABierk:a's  free-enterpri>e 
system  to  the  people  of  our  land  to  better 
their  own  condition  and,  by  so  much,  fur- 
ther the  prosperity  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole,  will  find  a  great  .deal  of  value  in 
the  aftached  plan  for  sustained  pros- 
perity. 

Prepared  by  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel.  and 
published  in  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  of  July  29.  1949.  it  reflects, 
I  am  convinced,  the  best  type  of  Amer- 
ican thinking  on  business  planning, 
which,  incidentally,  means  the  best  type 
of  world  thinkini;  on  this  important 
matter 

I  a5k  imaitimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  article  by  Mr.  Rosenstiel  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ilaoo— ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
cio.  as  follows: 

A  Plan  roa  Svarama  Paoaraam 

(By  Lewis  S.   Bosanstlel.   chairman  of   the 

board.  Scbenley  Iiwluatflm.  Inc..  New  Torfc) 


%tsm  nv  wsoas  awo  peoaccnvrrr  is  raoji 

easitii  mtawcuxc  tnrm.  nsttonal  iNCom 
m  •3ee.eee.oeo.eee.  thsm  auBcaT  balanch  at 
tse.eee.oee.eea — am   saaosa   raoM    sraoMC 

fWUm  STATCS   AWOCATSa  TO  WUT  THE  PCACI 

(Karroa's  Nora.— It  Is  not  often  that  s  bual- 
nasaman  of  large  responsibility  takw  time 
out  to  Cormulate  a  program  oi  such  far- 
reaching  Implications  ss  aro  contained  In  the 
plan  presented  here  this  week.     Pbr  several 


XiBWta  8  Roeenstlel.  author  of  tha 
plan,  has  been  discussing  It  with  top-level 
persons  In  Government  and  business  Ha 
has  conferred  srtth  five  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  several  of  the  Republican 
and  Democmtlc  Members  of  the  Senate,  labor 
tjankers.  and  businessmen  He 
;  of  it  not  aa  a  perfected  plan  but  aa  one 
that  he  hopes  will  stimulate  discussion  along 
bT'jader  lines  than  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered m  viewing  the  present-day  eco- 
nomic situation.  Mr.  Rosenstlel's  companiea 
range  from  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceu- 
tical producu.  principally  penicillin,  to  the 
making  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits.  United 
States  News  A  World  Report  asked  Mr.  Rosen- 
stiel for  permission  to  make  the  flrst  publica- 
tion of  his  plan,  which  Is  given  below  ) 

Only  a  prosperous  America  can  win  tha 
peace.  This  means  a  nation  at  full  produc- 
tion recapturing  its  great  salesmanship  oC 
the  past,  and  clearing  the  channels  of  dia» 
trlbutioa — a  nation  progressing,  and  contln* 
uoualy  creating  new  wealth. 

Por  continued  prosperity,  we  must  have 
a  «3CO.0OO,0OO.0O0  national  Income  by  lS5i. 
To  achieve  this  essential  goal  we  prupose  a 
nlnc-pronged  program  to  create  the  marketa 
while  we  create  the  output 

1.  Tax  reduction  to  provide  the  incentlvea 
ea.«entlal  to  expanding  buainess  Investment. 

2.  Temporary  deficit  financing  until  na- 
tional income  reaches  $300,000,000.1X0  At 
that  level  the  budget  should  be  balanced  with 
taxes  taking  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  tha 
national  Income. 

3.  A  S-percent  Increase  In  wages  in  con- 
jtinctUin  with  a  4-pcrcent  Increase  In  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  every  year  (or  the  next 
5  years.  Increasing  the  standard  of  living  one- 
third  by  ia64.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  labor-management  conferences  and  vol- 
untary cooperation. 

4.  Continuation  of  a  flexible  farm-support 
program  until  industri.il  uses  of  farm  sur- 
pluses can  t>e  developed. 

5.  Refunding  the  national  debt. 

6  A  program  to  stimulate  American  prlvata 
foreit^n   Investment. 

7.  Increased  United  States  financial  assist- 
ance to  friendly  nations,  conditional  upon 
prompt  action  toward  realistic  adjtistment 
of  exchange  rates,  convertibility  of  curren- 
cies, and  reduction  of  trade  restrictions. 
Terms  of  trade  agreements  should  be  renego- 
tiated following  any  sdjustment  of  exchange 
rates. 

8.  A  foreign  economic  policy  designed  to 
encourage  friendly  nations  to  raise  wagea 
and  provide  Incentives  (or  Investment. 

9.  Kstabllahment  of  thousands  of  new  bus- 
inesses under  local  and  regional  management 
and  capital,  by  amending  tax  laws  to  permit 
businem  to  cut  off  subsidiaries  without  in- 
curring tax  liability. 

ooMxsnc  PaOCEAM 
I.  Incentives  to  business  The  burden  of 
taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations  is  now 
so  heavy  ss  to  provide  a  major  obstacle  to 
economic  expansion.  To  schleve  a  t300.000.- 
000  000  national  income,  the  tax  burden  must 
i>e  reduced  and  the  tax  atmcture  streamlined. 
Tha  short-term  I'ws  of  some  immediate  tax 
money  la  nothing  as  compared  to  the  big 
continuous  long-term  Oovemment  profit.  It 
Is  a  low  price  to  pay  for  economic  health. 
Consideration  should  be  »{lven  to: 

A.  A  tax  credit  to  the  individual  tiuipayer 
on  dividends  received,  equal  to  the  ux  wi^ch 
the  corporation  has  already  paid.  This  would 
eliminate  the  double  taxation  now  imposed 
on  dividend  Income  and  help  revive  the  equi- 
ty markets. 

B-  Better  treatment  for  earned  Income. 
This  Is  the  income  resulting  from  mitlative 
and  eObrt.  Adeqtuu  Incentives  to  ambi- 
tious young  man  are  a  must  U  we  are  to  have 
an  expanding  economy. 

C.  ftaMWt  tax  provisions  sre  grossly  unfair 
to  prrrf— tonal  groups,  including  actors,  au- 
thors,   lawyers,   doctors,    athletes,   etc.     We 


amortize  briaks,  mortar,  and  machines,  but 
capital  put  into  training  the  human  brain 
and  mind  is  not  permitted  In  amortization. 
This  Inequity  can  be  handled  by  credits  for 
earned  lncon|e. 

D  Encouragement  of  long-term  research 
by  permitting  funds  set  up  for  this  purpose 
to  be  tax  deductible  in  the  year  in  which 
they  are  set  up.  This  would  permit  Indus- 
try to  plan  lang-terril  research  from  the  con- 
ception of  an  idea  to  the  assembly-line  stage 
instead  of  operating  on  an  uncertain  year- 
to-year  baslsw 

E.  Revision  of  internal-revenue  reerula- 
tlons  to  permit  business  to  amortize  plant 
and  equipment  as  it  sees  fit.  This  would 
be  particularly  helpful  in  inducing  business 
to  embark  ott  risk -capital  investments. 

F.  The  elimination  of  wartime  excise  taxes 
which  have  pushed  prices  beyond  the  reach 
of  consumers,  cut  production  and  employ- 
ment and  fmothered  investment.  These 
taxes  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  dlmin- 
ishin«  returns. 

II.  The  Federal  Budget:  We  must  have  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Crov- 
ernment  funds  so  that  we  get  the  most  for 
cur  money.  Every  unnecessary  expenditure 
must  be  curtailed.  To  that  end  we  hope  the 
Hcovcr  Commission  recommendations  will 
be  put  Into  effect  promptly. 

However,  »e  must  realistically  recognize 
that  our  oommitments  throughout  the 
world  and  our  program  at  home  make  an 
Increase  in  pxoenditures  inescapable  and  we 
must  also  recognize  that  taxes  need  to  be 
cut  to  revive  the  equity  markets  and  to  stim- 
ulate investment  and  consumption. 

A  bridge  to  economic  health,  therefore, 
means  temporary  deficit  financing  until  the 
Nation  has  passed  through  the  recession  and 
raised  the  national  income  to  an  appropriate 
level.  Our  aim  should  be  balancing  the 
budget  at  a  national  income  of  $300,000,000.- 
030.  with  taxes  taking  no  more  than  one- 
si.tth  of  the  national  income. 

•  *     •  •  •  • 

ni.  Increased  wages:  The  world  la  not 
overproducett  It  is  underinvested  and  un- 
derconsumed. 

Continuous  expansion  of  our  national  In- 
come requires  not  only  rising  Investment  but 
also  increasing  consumption.  That  Is  why  we 
propose,  for  the  next  5  years,  a  5  percent  in- 
crease in  wages  in  return  (or  a  4  percent  in- 
crease in  production  per  man-hour.  We 
m'jst  create  the  markets  at  the  same  time 
that  we  create  the  output. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal involves  wage  Increases  which  run 
somewhat  ahead  of  the  increased  output  per 
man-hour.     •     •     • 

rv.  P-arm  program — bring  Industry  to  the 
farm:  A  flexible  farm-pnce-support  program 
should  t>e  continued  until  such  time  as  a 
better  plan  can  be  developed.  By  that  we 
mean  a  program  which  does  not  entaU  Inter- 
ference with  the  farmer's  production,  or  In- 
volve too  large  subsidies. 

•  It  •  •  • 
The  Investinent  required  to  develop  these 

new  industrial  uses  of  farm  products  would 
be  quickly  forthcoming  If  bufilness  were  per- 
mitted to  amortize  its  investment  rapidly 
and  keep  itself.  Its  management,  and  its 
shareholders  financially  healthy,  as  recom- 
mended in  section  I. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  example:  The  use  of  quick-freez- 
ing and  Juice-squeezing  facilities  (or  bulbous 
and  citrus  fruits  can  provide  a  year-roimd 
market  (or  these  products  at  prices  far  above 
those  the  farmer  has  received  on  the  average 
for  these  products  in  the  past,  while  at  the 
same  time  remaining  far  below  the  price  the 
consumer  has  had  to  pay  during  the  off 
aaaaon. 

▼.  Refunding  the  debt:  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  refunding  the  national 
debt.     The  debt  nUght  be  divided  Into  three 


groups  of  issues:  125-year  maturity,  75  to 
100  years,  and  50  years  and  under.  If  cer- 
tain inducements,  such  as  tax  exemptions, 
are  required  to  find  a  real  home  for  the 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions, the  cost  would  be  well  worth 
incurring.  Thia  would  put  the  Treasury  In 
a  position  to  meet  any  future  contingency. 

•  •  a  •  • 

WORLD    PROGRAM 

VI.  Private  foreign  investment:  Three 
quarters  of  the  world  Is  denied  the  level  of 
income  It  could  produce  if  it  had  access  to 
American  know-how  and  American  private 
investment.  Providing  this  is  the  greatest 
single  contribution  we  can  make  to  world 
economic,  expansion.  A  program  to  stimu- 
late private  foreign  investment  would  not 
only  increase  the  worlds  productive  capac- 
ity, wage  and  living  standards,  but.  in  the 
process.  Increase  the  markets  (or  American 
exports,  both  visible  and  invisible.     •     •     • 

Tax  incentives  (or  private  foreigir  invest- 
ment. Taxes  on  Income  from  American 
private  investments  anywhere  in  the  world 
should  not  exceed  the  25  percent  tax  rate 
levied  under  our  Western  Hemisphere  tax 
statute.  Our  Government  should  negotiate 
with  the  foreign  governments  involved  re- 
garding the  division  o(  this  tax  rate  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  Agreements 
should  cover  a  period  sufficient  for  business 
to  (eel  safe  In  asking  American  investors 
to  put  up  their  money. 

A  realistic  amortization  policy  as  sug- 
gested in  section  I,  part  E. 

A  tax  credit  for  individuals  on  dividends 
received  from  corporations  investing  ateoad, 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic corporation  Income  taxes  paid. 

Establishment  of  machinery  In  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  Insurance,  at  a  pre- 
mium, against  loss  through  (a)  foreign  po- 
litical upheaval  and  (b)  inconvertibility  of 
currencies.     See  section  VII.  part  A. 

Measures  to  protect  American  private  in- 
vestors abroad  against  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
VU.  Increased     American     financial     aid: 

American  financial  aid  to  the  western  world, 
culminating  in  the  ECA  program,  is  without 
precedent  in  magnitude  and  generosity. 
This  aid  has  apparently  turned  the  tide 
against  political  and  economic  chaos  and 
has  started  the  free  world  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  current  crisis  of  the  pound,  which 
may  spread  to  other  currencies,  dramatizes 
the  difficulties  which  still  confront  us.  We 
face  these  difficulties  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  our  aid.  great  as  it  has  been,  has  not 
measured  up  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
situation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
failed  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  agree- 
ments to  establish  convertibility  at  realistic 
exchange  rates,  to  remove  restrictions  on 
world  trade,  and  to  move  toward  balanced 
national  budgets. 

Measures  to  remedy  these  serious  defects 
In  our  foreign-aid  program  should  include: 

A.  Increase  of  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  by  $10,000,000,000. 
Of  this  amount.  $5,000,000,000  should  be 
used  to  guarantee  loans  made  by  American 
banks  to  foreign  banks  and^  or  to  American 
business  Investing  abroad.     •     •     • 

The  other  $5,000,000,000  should  be  used  as 
a  revolving  fund  to  guarantee  American 
business  making  Investments  abroad  against 
the  risk  of  loss  through  (a)  political  up- 
heaval and  (b)  Inconvertibility  of  cur- 
rencies.    •     •     • 

B.  An  offer  by  our  Government  to  lease 
$3,000,000,000  of  gold  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  with  proper  safeguards  to 
protect  our  total  investment  m  the  ftmd, 
at  a  charge  no  greater  than  twice  the  cost 


of  storing  the  gold  underground.  This 
would  bring  the  gold  and  dollar  resources  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  a  level 
of  about  $6,000,000,000.  As  a  condition  of 
this  lease,  we  should  require  the  prompt  and 
realistic  adjustment  of  exchange  rates,  free 
convertibility,  and  the  holding  of  increased 
reserves  against  note  issues. 

C.  Completion  of  the  BCA  program:  In 
this  connection,  we  should  Insist  upon  ful- 
fillment of  commitments  to  reduce  trade 
restrictions,  to  open  up  the  channels  of  trade 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  to  move  toward 
balanced  budgets,  as  well  as  to  restore  con- 
vertibility of  currencies.  All  trade  agree- 
ments should  be  renegotiated  following  any 
adjustment  of  exchange  rates.     •     •     • 

Vni.  Foreign  economic  policy :  Creation  of 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  and  expanding 
economy  here  at  home  will  send  out  a  wave 
that  will  spread  throughout  the  world,  bene- 
fiting other  nations.  However,  they  must 
follow  the  same  course  we  take:  expanding 
production,  increasing  wages,  and  providing 
incentives  for  investment.  Wages  in  other 
countries  must  rise  relatively  to  ours  so  as 
gradually  to  close  the  gap  ">  etween  us.  It  Is 
the  obligation  of  our  Government  in  negoti- 
ating with  other  nations  to  include  condi- 
tions which  would  raise  wages  and  standards 
of  living  m  those  nations  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  agreement.  Let  any  backward  nation 
label  this  policy  "imperialistic."  The  people 
will  understand. 

IX.  An  Incentive  for  decentralization  of 
business :  Our  tax  laws  should  be  amended  to 
permit  every  type  of  business  to  avail  itself 
of  the  present  provisions  permitting  divesti- 
ture of  subsidiaries  by  public-utility  holding 
companies  without  Incurring  tax  liability  to 
the  corporation  or  the  stockholder.     •     •     • 

Foreign  markets,  effectively  used,  a  price 
stabilizer:  Under  the  ideas  for  developing 
markets  abroad,  we  visualize  the  United 
States  as  operating  an  export  gate  by  which 
we  can  increase  or  decrease  our  export  trade. 
If  we  find  we  are  depleting  ourselves  at  any 
time,  and  prices  begin  to  move  upward,  we 
can  close  the  gate  a  little,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  goods  at  home  and  so  stop- 
ping any  rise  of  prices.     •     •     • 

Why  a  $300.000.000.COO  national  Income  by 
1964  is  feasible:  Only  men  of  little  faith  In 
America  would  doubt  the  feasibility  of  reach- 
ing a  $300,000,000,000  Income  by  1954.  If  the 
national  production  is  Increased  5  percent 
every  year  for  the  next  5  years,  the  goal  will 
be  achieved. 

Our  Nation  stands  today  on  the  edge  of 
greatness.  In  moving  ahead  we  must  realize 
that  at  the  rate  population  is  growing,  every 
4  "a  years  sees  a  city  the  size  of  New  York 
born  in  the  United  States,  and  a  nation 
the  size  of  our  own  t>om  in  the  world.  Our 
skill,  know-how.  and  production  genius  must 
keep  pace  with  the  world's  needs  and  desires 
to  turn  in  the  formula  of  success 

Records  shows  that  during  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  the  average  output  of 
American  workers  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  annually.  Give  the  Amer- 
ican workingman  the  incentive  of  a  5-percent 
wage  increase  every  year  and  let  him  know 
that  another  boost  will  follow  next  year  if  he 
increases  his  productivity  by  4  percent,  and 
you  will  find  productivity  rising  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate.  With  an  annual  increase  of  1 
percent  (about  600.000)  in  the  number  of 
workers  seeking  Jobs,  an  increase  of  5  piercent 
in  total  production  is  well  within  our  ca- 
pacity. 

The  national  pay  roll  during  the  peak 
year  of  1948  was  $140,000,000,000.  The  sug- 
gested 5-percent  increase  in  wages,  cumulated 
for  5  years,  would  Increase  the  pay  roll  one- 
third  by  1954.  giving  the  Nation's  workers 
$47,000,000,000  more  to  spend.  Simultane- 
ously, other  Incomes  would  go  up  in  the  same 
proportion.  Increased  production  would 
throw  off  $16,000,000,000  more    income    for 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

<j#  mw  ToaK 
nt  TBB  HRATF  0¥  THK  UWIIEIJ  aTATB 

Fridat.  September  $  {legislative  daw  of 
Saturdav.  Sevtember  J).  19-19 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  Pretldcot.  I  atk  unani- 
mous consent  to  bay*  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racou  an  article  en- 
titled "What  America  Means  to  Me." 
written  by  Looin  R  Bruce.  Jr  .  and  pub- 
IMMd  In  the  American  magazine  for 
September  1*49 

My  reason  for  making  this  request  is 
that  Mr  Bruce  is  an  American  Indian. 
a  Mohawk,  and  a  nelchbor  of  mine,  who 
has  performed  a  remarkable  senrice  nol 
•nly  for  the  Indians  ba(  for  JMlra ni 
pMMrally  in  that  scctlea  af  tiM  Btete. 
■a  to  ooe  of  our  distlnrulshed  citiMBa. 
mad  his  article  contains  such  an  tnsptr- 
tav  message,  not  only  to  Indians  and 
farmers,  but  to  all  Americans,  that  I  feel 
It  to  well  worth  readlx«. 

Tbere  being  no  objaction.  the  article 
was  Mdwai  to  be  primed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  foUowt: 


KS   TO   MS 

B.  Bruce.  Jr.> 


a  fan-blooded  liuhawk  Indian. 
Be  waa  slated  to  become  chief  of  the  Mo- 
bawks.  aa  bla  father  bad  been.  But.  Instead, 
be  cboas  to  "leave  the  blanket."  He  became 
a  OtelaUan  mlnlaasr  sad  a  baaatoall  pltcbar 

WlMn  I  waa  a  jiiliagptw  I  ttlt— lUu  moat 
Indiana— pretty  apprchenslYe  because  I  waa 
an  Indian.  I  couldnt  help  but  feel  that  I 
brlonged  to  a  persecuted,  underprtrlleged 
group  Dad  kept  tcUtng  mc  to  stop  being 
dteltirbed  about  the  fact  that  I  waa  an  Indian 
■e  MM  that  tn  modem  Aawrtca  etarytblnc 
wotdd  depend  oa  whad  I  isada  of  asyaeif  and 
that  I  wnuld  have  joat  esaetly  aa  much  oppor- 
tunity aa  the  next  person.  "Tour  obstaclea." 
be  kept  aaylng.  "are  mainly  In  yotv  own 
■Hind/* 

Today  I  know  be  Is  rlcht.  and  t  know  tbat 
wbat  be  uught  me  abowt  a—rVa  made  up 
the  moat  valtuble  Hwoa  of  say  life 

Many  or  Amertea's  400.000  Indiana  haren  t 
bad  the  benefit  at  a  pep  talk  from  my  dad 
and  mother  They  are  itlU  skeptical  about 
their  chai>cea  ot  retting  ahead  In  a  modem 
America.  They  feel  that  any  pcreon  who  la 
known  to  be  an  Indian  la  excluded  from 
AaMrtea'a  opportunltlea  and  handicapped  In 
many  Inauperable  ways  Consequently,  some 
or  tbssa  are  ashamed  of  their  Indian  heritage 
Ttiey  try  to  bide  It 

Tbe  otber  day  I  was  talking  to  a  (Tnlted 
States   Coograaaman   from  a  waatam   State 

Suddenly  he  gave 


you  oxight  to  know  better  than  to 
go  around  admitting  you're  an  Indian.**  he 
said.  "Tou  know  ss  well  as  I  do  that  moat 
Indiana  are  low-down  good-for-nothing  saT- 
a^a.  and  you  will  )mt  meas  up  your  buatneaa 
career  If  you  ManCtty  yum  all  wttB  tbam." 

The  mts iMlliig  potat  of  that  story  Is  tbat 
I  happen  to  know  the  Oongraaaraaa  htmaelf 
Is  part  Indian,  though  be  has  ncrer  pub- 
licly admitted  It. 

I  am  an  Indian,  all  right,  and  am  proud 
of  It.  thanks  to  my  father  and  mother.  I 
come  txom  a  long  aneestral  lln«  of  aborigl- 
aal  savagos,  aa  tbe  taitbooks  phrase  It.  Not 
only  was  my  dad  a  Mohawk,  but  my  mother 
was  a  Siouz.  a  relative  of  Sitting  Bull 

TtM  Mohawks  and  Skno.  you  may  remem- 
ber. raatoMd  the  white  Invasion  of  their  na- 
tive Mads  with  ferocity  and  ctinnlng.  In 
fact,  they  probably  made  it  hotter  for  the 
white  man  than  any  other  two  trlbea  on  the 
continent. 

Today  the  white  man  is  paying  me  off  for 
the  lands  be  took  from  my  anceetora.  Bach 
year  I  get  two  etaacfea.  My  check  froas  tba 
Mohawk  annuity  fund  thia  year  onme  to 
•8.sa.  And  aay  last  aaaoal  check  from  the 
Stoua  Baasi^liMi  la  Boatb  Dakota  was  for 
tat.  That  eovarad  tBc  protfia  tba  r— rva- 
tloa  aaada  oa  !#•  acres  of  very  poor  graatng 
land  allotted  to  me.  Tbe  two  cheeks  keep  me 
la  chewing  g\un.  one  of  tbe  white  man's 
pradueu  I  like  very  much. 

My  Indian  name  Is  Agwallas.  which  was 
BBC  by  Oraadfatber  Bruee.  I  was  boru 
raised  on  New  York  rsaarvaMoos.  and 
;  or  asy  relativee  still  live  oa  taasrvattons. 
mj  boyhood  I  tteard  a  lot  of  bitter 
talk  about  tbe  raw  deal  Indiana  have  gotten 
tn  their  native  land  Although  I  bad  two 
awell  wbiaa  MhhIb.  Kenneth  MeKlnnun  and 
Bill  HaayNoa.  te  ■ogansbtirg.  I  beard  re- 
peatedly ffwa  aoasa  aalgbbortng  whites- that 
ImWaa  ware  ao  pood  trash  And  I  heard 
fro^  Indiana  that  It  was  hopelcas  for  an 
ladlan  to  leave  the  blanket  and  try  to  tan- 
psaoe  bla  p sail  Ion  In  AoMrlea.  becatae  of 
deep  prejudice  a^alaaf  Indiana 

fty  I  baav  balMs.    dad  I  doat  have 

far  to  prows  say  poiat.    I  fmn  po  up 

iBc  bui  at  tbe  tora.    I  was  up  there  loat 

It  after  t  bad  galahed  milking     Tbe  rea- 

I  went  up  was  that  I  wanted  to  think 


about  this  artteto.  and  X  can  think  better  vp 
there 

Pron  tbe  bllltop  I  could  look  out  over 
tbe  kreatb-taklngiy  beautiful  Mohawk  Val- 
ley ot  central  New  York.  Neetled  below  at 
or  our  property  waa  Lake  Oana- 
<an  old  Mohawk  name).  Hundreds 
at  yeara  ago  Mobawk  Indiana  uaed  to  camp 
down  in  the  paeCure  by  the  lake.  About  a 
ly  uncle  dur  up  lome  old  arrow- 
there.  He  found  tbem  near  tbe 
old  ladlaa  aaoaada  wbleb 
come  from  Colgate  Cnlversity  to 
Tbe  road  that  winds  down  past  our  house. 
DOW  Boute  at,  used  to  be  aa  old  Mobawk 
trafl. 

In  the  dusk  last  night  I  saw  a  line  of  ani- 
mals trailing  single  ttle  toward  the  old  camp- 
lag  ground  Tbey  were  our  herd  of  heifers 
and  asllk  eowa  going  otit  to  pasture,  but 
for  one  chilling  second  I  Imagined  they  were 
Indian  ponlaa. 

Por  oeuturlee  before  the  white  man  came 
to  drive  away  the  Mohawks,  these  rolling 
hills  were  tbe  bappy  hunting  ground  of  my 
aneeetors.  Now  they  form  the  heart  of  the 
rlcheet  dairy  country  to  North  America  And 
I,  an  Indian,  am  able  to  call  460  acres  of 
this  land  (or  almost  a  square  mile)  my  home. 

Prom  tboee  cows  tn  the  pasture  we 
drained  many  thooaaads  of  qtiarts  of  milk 
last  year,  as  well  as  sdMng  many  calves.  In 
addition  tn  the  cows,  we  have  000  chickens. 
is  bogs,  and  13  horaea.  Some  people  claim 
I'm  old -fashioned  to  stick  to  horses  In- 
stead of  using  tractors.  But.  being  an  In- 
dian, rm  a  sentimental  fool  alxjut  horses. 

Except  for  the  horses,  however,  we  are 
fully  mechanised,  and  otir  23-rtxRn  houae 
baa  a  streamlined,  electrtfled  kitchen.  Hb 
ralee  every  bit  of  our  own  grain.  The  farm 
baa  been  called  one  of  the  best  worked  in 
Otaego  County  It's  market  value.  I've  been 
told,  would  exceed  SlOO.OOO. 

As  I  siiood  on  the  bill  last  ntght  I  could 
see.  farther  down  the  lake.  Rlchfl«ld  Sprlnga, 
one  of  the  finest  communltlea  In  America. 
I  am  fortunate  to  t>e  a  member  or  the  local 
Botary.  the  Maaona.  tba  ONrange.  And  un- 
til 2  months  ago,  I  waa  superintondent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  I  still  am  a  trustee  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  whoee  spire  I  could 

Also,  from  the  hill.  I  saw  the  farms  of  my 
many  wonderful  neighbors,  man  who  have 
helped  m»  bspoms  an  saseatlie  of  the  Na- 
tloiua  MUk  Prodaccre  Fsdsiatlon  and  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  AasodatlOB. 

At  the  age  of  41  I  believe  I  am  as  rich  tn 
friends  aa  almost  any  American.  And  frlend- 
ablp  a  the  oaly  wealth  that  tbe  average  In- 
dian valuee. 

I  don't  arear  a  beartilrnas.  btit  throughout 
my  career  I  have  always  made  it  dear  to 
people  that  I  am  an  Indian,  to  prevent  any 
poaatblc  enbarraaament.  And  alnee  I  left  tbe 
reeenratloa  I  have  invariably  been  treated  as 
just  anothar  typical  Aaarlaaa  <uy  which  ta 
the  way  I  like  It.  Aa  I  stood  on  the  hUl  last 
night  I  felt  pretty  proud  to  be  a  cltlaen  of 


Moat  oX  amerina's  40tyttt  Indians  today 
suffer  from  an  eaoraaoas  lafsriurtty  oomples 
brtnigbt  on  by  centurtea  of  humiliation  and 
eallota  treataaant  by  the  whitea.  Becauae  oT 
tlUs  iaiariority  feeling  it  \m  not  easy  to  leave 
the  blanket  and  go  the  white  way.  It  aflbct- 
ed  me.  too  I  would  still  be  on  the 
tlon  If  It  were  not  for  my  dad.  Ai 

Louis  Bruce.  Sr.     (Almost  all  the 

hawks  and  Onondagas  still  refer  to  me  aa 
Little  Louie  ) 

Aa  a  boy.  my  father  was  sent  to  an  Indian 
aehod  la  PhBadslpbU.  where  he  hsraais  a 
torwat  aaavart  to  Cbrutianity— and  a 
bah  pmb». 

day.  wblls  be  was  pitching,  a  

;  Oomellus  McOUUruddy  dropped  by 

to  watob.    Mr    McOlUlcuddy.  who  Uter  be- 
came  better   known   as   Connie   Mack, 
dseply  impressed  by  dad's 
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I  was  that  dad  waa  able  to  cam  his  way 
college  pitching  for  tbe  Pblladrtphia 
Athletics  and  other  teams. 

Dad  never  arent  to  the  mound  without 
spending  a  few  minutes  In  prayer.  A  few 
years  ago  tbe  Associated  Prem  interviewed 
■d  Barrows,  Yankee  aaaaager,  on 
laag  career  Tbe  article  said  "Thoogh 
Bntb  and  Honua  Wagner  were  the 
ballplayers  he  ever  saw.  Id  named  an  Indian 
as  the  greatest  natttral  ballplayer  of  tbem  alL 
'His  name  Is  Louis  Brace.'  said  Ed." 

Today  dad  a  70  and  a  retired  minister. 
lAst  Satuntay  I  eaoght  acme  of  bis  pitches, 
as  I  have  for  yean.  This  may  seem  Incred- 
ible, but  I  honestly  bcUere  his  arm  U  in  tbe 
best  condition  I've  ever  seen  It.  He  had  real 
steam,  curves,  and  dropa. 

Dad  quit  pitching  professionally  when  he 
became  Kc*  York  Stato's  flxst  Ituiun  dentist. 
As  a  dentist  he  made  good  aaoney.  but  he  be- 
came Urbued  with  a  great  thotight.  He 
wanted  to  go  back  to  his  native  Indians  as  a 
Christian  missionary.  Only  through  Chris- 
tianity, he  feit.  could  they  find  the  reeotvoes 
to  become  respected  citizens  of  a  modem 
America. 

For  10  yeara  he  served  as  a  missionary  on 
the  Onondaga  and  St.  Begls  reservations  In 
upstate  New  York.  Tben  he  tackled  a  still 
greater  challenge  and  became  a  Methodist 
minister  to  white  congregations.  He  served 
suiccsn'nllj  in  Evans  Mills.  DepauvUle.  Ples- 
sls.  and  North  Columbia.  N.  T,  where  he 
retired. 

The  great  battle  of  dad's  life  was  for  Indian 
dtlzenihlp.  in  1924.  Indians  were  wary. 
They  thoiight  citizenship  was  another  white 
trick,  to  maie  them  losf  what  little  they  felt 
they  had  left.  Dad  cane palgned  all  the  reser- 
vations in  the  State  to  build  up  support 
among  Indians  for  United  States  citiaenahlp. 
■»  aigaad  that  he  waa  anxlona  to  take  the 
zasponslblllty  for  the  kind  of  government  we 
have  In  America,  and  the  kind  of  schools  we 
have  for  Indian  children. 

The  happiest  day  of  dad's  life  waa  the  day 
he  and  mother  were  able  to  vote. 

Dad  felt  no  resentment  whatever  toward 
the  wbttos(  He  recogalasd  foU  waU  that  a 
lot  of  injtabee  had  been  dcme  to  Indians,  but 
he  argued.  'Its  not  going  to  help  oxir  prog- 
reaa  to  keep  harping  on  old  grievances.  In- 
stead, lets  buUd  for  the  future.' 

Mother  and  dad  were  almost  never  well  off 
financially.  He  rarely  earned  more  than  tOOO 
a  year,  during  those  early  days  of  the  ministry. 
Yet  every  stinuner  dad  and  mother  had  fresh- 
air  youngsters  out  from  New  York  City,  kids 
of  all  nationalities,  racea.  and  backgrounds. 
They  wanoed  my  sister.  Noresta.  and  me  to 
learn  how  to  tindscatand  and  gat  on  with  all 
the  kinds  of  poopla  you  And  tat  Aaaarlca. 

Desptto  everything  that  dad  told  me.  I  waa 
still  conecrtMd  about  the  future  because  I  was 
an  Indian.  I  stlU  kept  bearing  on  every  Mde 
that  Indians  were  Uay.  good-for-nothtag 
trash.  When  you  kept  hearing  it  day  after 
day  you  began  to  say  to  yourself.  "Look: 
you're  one  of  them."  I  was  obaaaasd  by  a 
really  bad  inferlonty  complex. 

Dad  decided  to  take  drastic  action— to 
throw  me  into  the  American  stream  of  life 
and  let  ms  alnk  or  swim.  He  arranged  for 
BBC  to  go  to  Caamovia  Seminary,  a  Methodist 
school,  wbere  he  could  get  me  a  reduction 
in  tuition  because  he  was  a  preacher. 

The  300  boys  and  girls  there  had  appar- 
ently never  seen  an  Indian  before.  They 
expected  me  to  nay.  "Ugh.  heap  big  school" 
every  time  I  opened  my  mouth.  And  they 
seemed  greatly  piizzled  because  I  waant 
wearing  bucksklnn.  In  a  sense,  my  dreaa 
was  unasttal.  I  wore  slacks  and  sweater 
rather  than  a  suit,  and  we  wera  sapposad 
to  wear  suit  coau  in  chapel  and  dtatac  aooas. 
Ourtag  Thnaa  Bwt  waaka  at  Camaoato  X 
was  terrtbty  eonaeleta  ot  batng  watcbad.  aos 
only  by  tha  students  but  by  my  paraata  and 
back  at  the  laesivaMon. 
X  would  come  out  on 


my  ear.)     I  felt  like  JadUa 

have  felt  when  he  started  plaflng  for  the 
Dodgers. 

If  I  had  failed  that  first  test.  Tm  not  sure 
where  I  would  have  ended.  Maybe  I  would 
have  crawled  back  Into  my  sheU.  Happily, 
tbe  leeeons  my  father  had  drilled  Into  me 
about  getting  along  with  all  kinds  of  people 
paid  oS.  I  ^wK^T"*  captain  of  Cazenovla's 
football,  baakstball.  and  tnek,  teams,  and 
became  prasklent  oC  my  sanlnr  daaa. 

One  role  I  had  I  shall  never  forget.  I  had 
the  male  lead  In  the  Junior  play,  and  I  played 
opposite  the  leading  lady,  a  white  girl  named 
Ann  ("Charlie")  Wlkoff.  I  tumbled  for  Ann. 
and  am  still  in  love  with  her.  Eventually 
she  saw  some  merit  In  me.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wise,  prosperous.  Cornell-edu- 
cated farmer.  Charles  Wlkoff.  who.  it  turned 
out.  was  a  i»'omlnent  Methodist  layman  and 
an  old  mend  of  my  father 

Ann  and  I  went  on  to  Syracrise  University 
together.  During  several  summers  I  earned 
my  nrtltge  ttiitlon.  or  most  of  It.  for  the 
coming  ysar  by  working  as  a  hired  man  on 
her  father's  farm. 

Each  month  at  school  was  "touch  and  go" 
financlaUy.  I  waited  on  table  every  single 
day  that  I  was  at  both  Cazenovta  and  Syra- 
cuse. I  mowed  lawns,  dug  postholes.  cracked 
rock,  wrasaled  logs  at  a  paper-pulp  mUl.  op- 
erated a  pick  "Ad  shovel.  I  never  saw  a  col- 
lege football  game,  because  I  had  to  work 
Saturdays.  And  althoxigh  I  was  Syracuse's 
star  pole  vaulter.  I  was  never  able  to  take 
an  out  of -town  trip  with  the  team  becauae 
of  my  urgent  need  t.o  make  money. 

Most  Indians  who  have  a  chance  shine  In 
athletics,  and  I  guess  I  was  no  excepUon.  I 
never  lost  a  major  meet  tn  high  school.  And 
today,  at  41.  I  can  pole  vault  better  than  I 
could  in  coUege.  I  had  a  pole-vaulting  pit 
by  the  bam.  A  few  months  ago  I  cleared  14 
feet.  The  CMymplc  championship  last  year 
was  won  by  a  vault  of  13  feet.  8  inchea.  I 
mention  tills  only  because  I  know  that  hav- 
ing one  outstanding  skill  played  a  big  part 
in  helping  me  overcome  my  haunting  sense 
of  inferiority. 

At  coUege  I  majored  In  psychology,  mainly 
to  learn  more  about  this  inferiority  complex 
that  plagues  my  race.  I  found  that  it  afflicts 
all  sorts  of  people,  not  only  Indians,  and  iax 
all  sorts  of  reasons.  As  I  studied  the  psy- 
chology of  typical  Americans  1  concluded 
they  are  far  more  assertive,  competitive,  and 
aggressive  than  Indiana.  L.  like  meet  In- 
diana, tended  to  be  diffident,  reserved,  close- 
mouthed.  The  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
for  an  Indian  to  do  Is  to  be  aggreealve.  to  put 
himself  acroas.  That's  probably  why  so  few 
Indians  have  ever  attained  notable  success  In 
business. 

Whatever  career  I  might  select.  I  still  felt 
a  deep  need  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  could 
cuctsstl  vocationally  in  a  typicaUy  American 
way.  What  to  the  talent  Americans  seem  to 
admire  most?  What  U  the  talent  tbat  seu 
tbem  apart  in  the  world?  I  decided  It  was 
salesmanahlp.  Americans  unqtiestlonably 
are  the  greatest  salesmen  on  earth. 

So  I  set  out.  grimly,  to  become  a  salesman. 
I  signed  up  for  merchandislag  ouaraas  and 
got  mjraelf  a  spare-time  Job  aaBPag  on  com- 
it^tnw  at  Peck  A  Vlnney.  a  men'a  clothing 
•tare  in  Syractiae. 

Bach  night  I  practiced  putting  myself 
acroas  in  front  of  my  mirror.  What  a  ridlcu- 
lota  Indian.  I  thought.  Sometimes  I  felt  like 
T»TiWng  back  to  the  reservation.  At  the 
•tore  each  customer  looked  like  an  unassail- 
able monster.  I  would  clinch  my  data  and 
wade  into  him  with  my  most  pracOead  saalto. 

My  dad's  training  in  getting  on  with  all 
aorts  of  people  came  to  my  reecue  again. 
When,  in  the  third  weak.  I  managed  to  sell  to 
a  traveling  salesman,  who  wanted  "somsthing 
around  $06,"  a  tOO  sillt.  Z  doddcd  that  flM^bc 
even  an  Indian  could  team  to  aalL 

I  wrote  my  final  college  thaato  on  tba 
manufacttire  of  men's  clothhif.    In  my  rs« 


wtth  eflOata  of 

ner  A  Marx,  and  interviewed  oAeera  of  tbe 
Hlckey-Pre«nan  Co. 

Then  I  waa  graduated  into  the  cold,  cold 
world  of  1930.  year  3  of  the  great  depree 
sion.  CoUege  graduates  were  a  nickel  a  doaen. 
not  to  mention  Indians.  Wlien  I  finally 
beard  tbat  a  big  Sogers  Feet  store  in  New 
York  City  waa  httteg  a  salesman.  I 
train  fare  and  hwrted  down.  There 
numeroua  applicants,  many  of  them  Harvard. 
Yale,  and  Princeton  graduates.  I  got  the  Job. 
Why?  Because  I  knew  the  men's  clothing 
businsm  laslds  out.  knew  the  llcgo. 

Ann.  who  was  now  my  wife,  came  down  and 

Creery'a.    We  managed  to  pet  ataag  w«a  ta 

New  York.  Soon  I  became  a  department 
head,  with  five  assist  a  nu.  I  waa  headed  up. 
Baft  actually  I  waant  enthuaiastic  about  a 
business  career.  I  waa  still  too  much  of  sn 
Indian  to  be  really  tntereeted  in  making 
money.  I  had  pottsw  hrta  selling  to  develop 
the  peculiarly  Amarteaa  talent  of  asaertlve- 


Wtaat  was  much  closer  to  my  heart  was  tbe 
pUght  of  hundreds  of  Indian  youngsters  back 
on  the  reservations.  Perhaps  I  feU  gadty. 
At  any  rate,  the  deprcsaion  had  froaan  them 
out  of  contact  with  the  white  world.  There 
were  no  Jobs,  sad  abaidutely  nothing  to  oc- 
cupy them.  They  were  drifting  back  to  the 
reaervation.  In  my  vtatts  I  had  found  them 
demoralised  and  more  ashamed  than  ever 
that  they  were  Indiana.  Many  fine  boys  I 
knew  had  become  hoodltnns. 

Here  was  a  challenge  that  taactBatad  ms. 
But  what  to  do?  I  got  a  clue  ana  day  ftom  a 
customer.  He  was  director  of  a  boys'  camp 
in  the  Adirondacks.  'When  he  learned  I  was 
an  Indian  he  began  telling  me  about  his 
big  "Indian"  program.  It  taught  ito 
ers  Indian  dancing,  Indian  legenda. 
Indian  ceremoatola.  archery,  rannelng.  track- 
ing. T^'l^*"  arts  and  erafta.  mask  asaklng. 

Who  taught  the  courses?  I  asked.  "Oh. 
anybody."  he  replied.  "We  have  some  coun- 
selors who  boned  up  on  Indian  stuff  at  the 
library.  They're  not  so  hot.  but  they're  the 
best  we  can  get." 

Suddenly  I  was  denied  by  a  brainstorm.  I 
couldn't  sleep  nights  thinking  about  It. 
Every  night  after  work  I  did  research  on  ( 
programs.  There  were  thousands  of 
between  Maine  and  Indiana  that  had  Tn- 
dlan"  programs,  but  not  a  single  one  used 
real,  live  Indians. 

I  went  to  Indian  chiefs  back  on  the  Onon- 
daga niaii  iiiiHiiii  They  apwed  that  "Little 
Louie"  had  a  wonderfoil  idea.  Their  eyes 
blaxed  with  excitement.  But  tSien  tbey 
sighed.  The  trouble  was  that  all  the  yoting 
Tr><if  n«  were  not  Interested  in  their  Indian 
background  and  the  eldcn  had  not  been  able 
to  pass  on  to  tbem  ladlaa  sidlto  and  lore.  It 
woxUd  take  at  least  a  year  to  tnia  tbem 
properly. 

We  were  licked.  As  wa  sat  gloomily  tn 
tbe  tribal  council  house  I  came  up  with 
another  Idea:  The  Oreat  Wblto  Vatbsr  In 
Washington  was  then  shoveling  otto  billlOBa 
of  dollars  for  leaf-raking  projects.  Perhaps 
he  could  apare  a  tew  thouaand  to  help  get  tbla 
started.  The  hunch  waa  correct.  I  aold  an 
agency  director  on  the  idea,  and  quit  the 
Bogsra  Peet  Co. 

Soon  I  waa  putting  my  selling  talmto  to 
work  In  persuading  hundreda  ot  stunmer 
campa  to  hire  Indian  counaelora.  Altogether, 
in  5  years.  I  helped  put  000  Indian  boys  on 
camp  staffs,  where  tbey  asade  pood  atoasp, 
whses  tbey  came  m  aantact  with  fine,  edu- 
eatad  whlto  boys,  and  wbere  they  were  sbU 
to  tmA  proud  of  their  Indian  background. 

It  waa  a  real  inspU-atlon  to  see  theee  In- 
dian boys  come  back  fMaa  the  camps,  trans- 
formed by  tba  aq^srtoaae.    Par  tbe  first 
many  felt  tbey  wwa  jaaarinans.  not 
second-claM  ottlaens.    ievsral  hundred 
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th*ir  HTort  to  get  •  hifh- 
Many  at  tliMB  «*nt  on 
toeal1«cv  Tbowfli  Fwiwai  fMD<i  twr»  with- 
drm«  II  Uiac  agu.  our  Mw  Tark  ranarvattona 
•upptytng  many  ramp*  wttb 


or  tr»T«lUif 


atpun 


I  rtn  my  Job  vaa  doat. 
I   van   ttratf 
Urtag  II 

I  r«lt  •  BMtf  to  ffrt  <Mt 

my  muaelw 

UBportant,  I  fdt  •  y«*rntiig  to 

to  t**  land,  to  wtU*  dovn  In  a 

lunlty  and  sink  roots. 

to  auce>ad  Id  a  typtcai  AOMrlcan 

ity.  and  tn  a  vay  wbart  I  oould  teel 

to  my  fell 

•U  bu  Itre 

I  bad  wanted  to  bacon*  a  farmer  tn  a  small 
oommur.ity       To  m«  the  farmer  le 
It  cnTtKble  man  tn  tbe  world.     Be  ba« 


lor  farma  On*  day. 
wtaao  Ann  and  I  «aa»  back  to  tbe  bocne  q( 
Ann*  parents  for  Sunday  dinner  Mr  Wttoff 
tlUt  ba  WMfSUtBff  aionf  tn  years 
for  aa  appofOHitty  to  wttbdrav 
active   tataraat   tn    bla   (toe 


proparty. 


bi  a  taw  day*  wa  mad*  a 
I  waa  tai  tt*  f  armlne 

■I  a  Hi  acre  farm 
an    aadttlonal    project 
I  bave   bongbt  tmt  ioM  oUier 
Bventually   I   bopa  to   bava    19C 


Ami  9mt  I  w*c«  aoon  taavtn«  Iha  titoa  o<  oar 
llvaa  getunc  Into  FT  A,  Boy  leDuta.  cbwcb 
'vork.  aad  otbar  eaairaunHy  aetlvttla*  to 
KtcbAeld  Sprln^i  I  bav*  a  Sunday-acbooJ 
elaaa  at  teen-ace  boy*  Wttb  tbem.  I  sniyct 
■iy  Indian  backsTound  la  an  aaart. 
It  waaat  Mag  baloti  1  bpttoad  tbat  tbe 
eC   WaMaM  apriBga   war^   up 

piDb- 


Blchfleld 
a  daad  raaoat  town.  Many 
It  bad  16  tourist  trains  dally  and  a  ttock  of 
But  moat  of  tba  totiilsU 
And  tba  antarprtaUic 
at  toaru.  facing  a  grtm  future, 
starting  t«  iaava.    Tbar*  was  aotblng  to  bold 


principal 

Svarltt  Lan*.  and  otbers.  I  gut  several  of  tbe 
wbo  w«r«  laft  togetbar  W* 
loam  maatlnga  on  tb*  tbam*. 
town  baea  a  future?"  Tou  may 
b«««  rabB  Ml  Iba  nawapapara  about  tb*  raaolta. 
Tba  yonag  paopla.  wltb  tb«  backing  at 
elHa#i  fatbati.  taaplrcd  ouny  new  idea*. 

brought    to    Rlchflild 
8*TaraI  yoimsters  bava  bacom*  top 
la  tb*  community 
iwbll*.  as  a  farmsr.  I  bacama  a 
bar  qg  tba  Dairyman's  Laagu*  Coopsrattv*  A^ 
aortottnn    •nuwub  tba  ■piwatbtg  og  Dbbr- 

AMHiMjpaMMi  Paol  Talbot.  I 
pMrtBMfi  ag  tba  Otaago  County 
wltb  tAa  aapport  og  Mr  Talbot 


bappy  toba 

sab  Cbuab.  ba  usually 
sa)a>    Mope.  I  m  not.     gut  n»y  dad 


Ta*.  iTn  an  IMMM  ^nd  I'm  awfully 
of  tb*  recent  bCpBgipl Isbmen ts  of  my 
After  a  o*ntury  of  crusbsd  bumlltstton  aa 
wants  at  a  pat«mallstlc  Unttad  States  Oov- 
ammact.  Indiana  today  are  demanding  tbe 
rtgbt  to  bave  a  voice  tn  tbeir  own  future  as 
Amerlcmna. 

I  tblak  tt  Is  woodcrfuJ  that  so  many  laad- 
tng  Indians  today  arc  Impatient  to  gtxkle 
tbdr  own  destiny  and  "get  thtngi  done" 
We  are  beeamtng  competlvety  asaerttve  tn 
the  best  American  tense  One  spectacular 
result  at  tbJs  asaertlveneas  ta  that  we  have 
formed  a  national  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians, tb*  tint  national  aU-latftaa  omHttai- 
tlon  In  Amarlcan  history. 

Already  we  bave  1 00  .COO  Indian  mamben 
Ca£h  pays  duea.  and  tribe*  are  members  as 
units  I  am  proud  tlwt  I  can  put  my  selling 
ability  to  work  by  serving  sa  the  IfCAI's  un- 
paid legislative  contact  man  In  Washington 
and  as  a  member  of  th«  executive  committee 
Also  helpful  in  this  cauae  la  tlie  fact  that  I 
am  vice  chairman  of  Secretary  Krug's  Ifa- 
tlonal  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Our  Indian*  by  th*  hundred*  are  learning 
tb*  intricacies  of  parliamentary  procedure 
corporate  stnicture.  and  other  modern  Amer- 
ican tactmiquca.  And  w*  are  training  our- 
aclva*  aooM  good  lawyers  If  a  century  ago 
we  had  had  soaae  good  lawyers  you  can  bet 
that  Federal  agents  would  not  have  soft- 
talked  us  into  slgalng  away  our  lands  for  a 
few  yards  at  calico 

81U1  more  encotiraglng  than  this  new  aa- 
sarttvenea*.  I  believe.  1*  tb*  fact  tbat  most 
youag  Indian*  today  are  raaUy  eager  to  be- 
come self-reliant  Thay  will  aaaa|H  all  the 
ssaiitanw  thay  can  gat  from  group  action, 
but  they  know  tbat  In  the  last  analyals  it 
will  be  up  to  each  iiullvldual  Indian  to  be- 
ooaaa  a  competent  responsible  American 
attaan 

I  hope  and  believe  I  have  become  a  ooodem 
American  dtlaen  My  fatbac  ta  aatlattad.  Of 
that  I'm  proud  But  I  am  avaa  mora  proud 
that  I  am  a  modem  Axnerlcan  at  T"««<an 
anceatry 


Abotii«r  lf««dr<!  iBttalfmeat  aa  tli«  Na- 
tMMii  Hdaatag  Prafraai  Destraye^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  RLEIN 


or  JTKW   TC 

IM  THX  BOOBS  OT  BBnMHMTATIVBB 

Thttradat.  Auoust  25.  1949 

Mr.  KLSm  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
ffrcBt  deal  of  Itfialatlve  hanky-panky  we 
succeeded  tn  paaBteg  and  sendlnp  to  the 
a  bobtalled  version  of  a  very 
bUI.  H.  R.  8070.  which  wa^  de- 
signed to  make  it  eaaier  (or  American 
cttlBMU  of  BMderate  income.  ju:>t  bek>w 
tbg  avMrBfa.  to  own  their  own  homes. 

As  urtfinaUy  reported  from  the  Cooi- 
iBittgg  OB  Banking  and  Currency  this 
was  a  npleiHUd  piece  or  leglnJation  which 
reflected  the  enlightened  leadership  of 
the  gentkOttn  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
annct?.  vbB  )m  chalnnan  of  the  com- 
.  and  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
IMr.  MoHio.'vrr]  It  was  a  bUl 
out  by  individuals  with  an  in- 
HP  of  the  problem  on  the 
•BVIS   gf   pttMe    dlscuasioa    and    com- 


Bcflntiinf  with  the  remarkAtle  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  thlc  IcglslA- 
tton  luSered  strange  vlelsgltudcg  in  its 
ty  toward  gBBBttbenL 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  the  ob- 
jection time  and  time  again  that  in- 
jecting the  civU-rights  issue  into  good 
iegialBttOB  wUl  klU  the  leglalattoo;  It  hag 
been  inlarminably  argued  that  only  the 
oppcMients  of  housing,  the  opponents  of 
rent  control,  the  opponents  of  foreign 
aid.  the  opponents  of  the  minimum 
wage,  and  the  opponents  of  scores  of 
other  liberal  measures  introduce  civil- 
rights  amendments  in  order  to  kill  those 
measures.  Of  course  this  Is  entirely 
true;  there  are  many  who  will  support 
amendmenus  with  which  they  disagree 
In  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
pending  bill  But.  Mr  Speaker,  is  this 
5ame.  hackneyed  argument  to  be  used 
against  civil  rlghU  forever?  Will  dis- 
crimination be  pniBltted  to  ravage  our 
democracy  indefinitely  merely  in  order 
to  secure  the  passage  of  other  legisla- 
tk»?    Surely  this  can  not  be  to'erated. 

The  time  has  finally  arrived  when  the 
issue  must  t>e  faced,  and  must  be  faced 
squarely;  and  this  Is  an  excellent  time 
to  sUrt.  H.  R.  6070  is  a  bill  to  develop 
private  housing  for  the  benefit  of  mod- 
erate-income families.  It  is  not  public 
housing  but  the  Oovemment  will  never- 
theless be  directly  concerned  through 
loans,  mortgages,  and  various  adminis- 
trative provisions:  the  United  States 
Government  should  not  be  permitted  to 
subsidize  discrimination.  Civil  rights  ig 
not  a  false  issue  this  tune,  it  is  not  a 
Communist  plot  nor  Fascist  intrigue;  this 
time  it  ts  a  sincere  efTort  to  improve  de- 
mocracy The  civU-rltfitg  amendment 
was  introduced  by  my  iMe  colleague 
from  New  York.  Congressman  Doixnf- 
Gss.  I  voted  for  that  amendment  but 
it  was  defeated  by  24  vota  because  "it 
would  have  killed  the  bill.**  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  have  killed  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  if  an  honest  fight  had  been 
p«l  up  by  those  who  profes.s  to  abhor 
ftbcrlmination.  the  bill  could  have  been 
passed.  But  once  again  the  majority  of 
Members  have  succumbed  to  the  pres- 
sures of  expediency. 

That  Is  not  all.  Mr.  Streaker,  that  was 
aosoBBpUiibed  to  deprive  American  fami- 
Itai  of  the  full  and  deserved  benefits  this 
bill  could  have  bestowed.  They  rage  In 
favor  of  veterans  bODOKs.  and  a  great 
roar  of  approval  mMts  a  veterans  pen- 
sion, but  here  is  a  measure  that  is  de- 
signed to  really  aid  the  vdaaa,  ellec- 
uvely  and  suhetaBUaay.  aad  vtet  hap- 
pened? It  was  defeated  by  27  votes. 
The  amendment  was  offered  by  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Mttltxi. 
from  New  York;  it  provided  loans  at  low 
interest  rates  to  veterans  so  that  they 
night  have  built  decent  homes  for  them- 
selves aad  their  families.  I  voted  for  this, 
too.  bat  the  real-estate  mterests  are  still 
too  strong. 

But  that.  Mr  Speaker.  Ig  still  not  all 
that  happened  during  the  dlaMabodl- 
BMDt  of  H.  R  niQ.  Mr.  Multu  intro- 
duced another  amendmrni  which  I  su|>> 
ported,  this  was  designed  to  encourage 
eooporathre  housing  projects' for  moder- 
ate tneeme  familiee— projects  which  are 
sorely  needed  to  provide  decent  hgugftMl 
faclUtla  for  these  famines  ouickly  and 
In  adequate  Mngunti  Cooperative 
houitef  hag  been  proven  to  be  success- 
ful tn  many  sections  of  the  country  be- 
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gaan  tt  can  be  developed  rapidly  and  at 
reasonable  cost.  Nevertheless,  this  meas- 
too  was  defeated  tn  the  bbbm  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  necessary 
amendments  was  adopted  by  the  House 
when  it  sat  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  but  each  was  defeated  in  the 
House  itself,  in  the  name  of  expediency, 
or  some  other  thinly  veiled  excuse. 

I  submits  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  ex- 
pediency destroys  good  legislation,  it 
ceases  to  be  expedient.  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  profound  and  fervent  hope  that 
tbe  Senate  will  retain  these  provisions, 
and  that  the  conferees  will  bring  back  a 
complete  bill  to  the  House.  I  pledge  my- 
self to  do  everything  In  my  power  to 
have  a  decent  bill  enacted  into  law. 


Fatnre  Program  Report.  Subcommittee  on 
Shidj  of  MoDopoiy  Power.  Committee 
en  the  Jndiciarj,  House  of  Representa- 
tives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LMANUEL  CELLiR 

or  NTW  TOKX 

IN  THE  aOCSX  OP  RZPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday,  August  22, 1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNCRSSSiowAL  Rkcoro  the  future 
program  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Study  of  Monopoly  Power  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  report, 
which  bu  been  carefully  prepared  by 
our  subeoBunittee.  presents  in  general 
terms  the  nature  of  the  future  activities 
of  this  committee  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  and  part  of  the  following  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  interest  evidenced 
throughout  the  country  in  our  program. 
I  believe  that  many  people  will  want  to 
be  informed  of  our  future  plans. 


■  L'TUaX     PaOCBAlC     BKPOBT.      STTBCXUdCrrm     ON 

arcDT  or  monopolt  pown.  coMicrrm  on 

Mr.  CxLLXa.  as  chalnnan  of  tlM  Bnbcom- 
mlttee  of  t&e  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  announced  to- 
day tliat  hi*  subcommittee  will  hold  another 
Hiliis  at  hearings,  beginning  lata  In  October. 
on  varknii  proposals  for  strengthening  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  hearings  already  held. 
from  July  11  to  August  5.  194B.  have  outlined 
many  teatxires  of  the  monopoly  {uxsblem  and 
have  supplied  material  for  planning  the  next 
stagea  of  the  subcommittee's  program.  Be- 
fore the  October  hearings,  reports  of  flnrtlngs 
of  fact  and  r»r-nHitwr»/^««r>«M  will  be  sub- 
up  Itam  thn  staff  of  X^m  stibcommittM  aad 
eapvti  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon, 
Xatentate  Commix*  Cnmmlsslnn.  and  the 
Oepartmenu  of  Jtistle*.  Treasury.  Commerce. 
Defense,  and  Agriculture.  These  findings 
an.,  recommendations,  addressed  to  the  sub- 
will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
^  nsprseantatlves  of  commeroa  aad 
f,  iMor.  i^rlcult\ire,  Insututions  of 
I,  ednsumer  groups,  and  Ooremment 
agendaa  wUi  be  mvlted  to  testify  m  favor 
or  In  opposition.  The  statoooounlttee.  after 
obtaining  the  benaflt  ot  all  ahadta  of  opinion, 
will  consider  tha  framing  ag  tagtaladve  maaa- 
una  to  ba  reported  to  tha  fuU  Hotiaa  JUdi- 


etary  Committaa  (or  apppsprtete  actkm.  la 
sttuatloaa  whars  tt  may  appear  that  the  econ- 
omy would  ba.  man  healthy  tf  big  btiitnsaa 
were  to  divest  Itself  ot  nnneraaiarj  sobaldl- 
arlaa.  tha  sobeanunlttee  wlU  e 
other  lutealliM  that  may  f adlttata  ^ 
delntegratkm. 

The  pan  al  Ties  for  ertmlaal  violatlop  at 
aatttraat  laws  have  be«a  moeli  crtttdaMl  as 
betag  too  amall  to  have  a  daaanent  effect. 
The  sabeooimlttee  has  aaked  the  Department 
or  Jnatitem  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
aton  to  sopply  Informatloo  that  will  help  It 
to  decide  wBeiher  to  propose  new  Icglilatlan. 
especially  on  ttte  amount  at  fiaea  and  the 
prooeBace  Cor  trlpla-BaaHce  suits. 

The  aatttrust  ageaeles  and  the  caewoa 
have  been  requested  to  supply  up-to-data 
facts  bearing  on  Integration  in  American  in- 
dustry. Tine  subcomBBtttce  will 
propoaaia  for  new  leglalatiaa  on  ( 
of  prrvloualy  eooipeClng  flrma.  or 
opoly  of  aawplWa  by  the  largar  uaen  of 
raw  materlala.  on  control  of  distribution  and 
retail  outlets  by  producers,  and  on  the 
squeealng  of  spedallaed  procesatra  by  inte- 
grated concerns  controlling  the  price  of  their 
material  and  tlieir  product.  There  will  also 
be  a  study  of  oongtomerate  mergers,  by 
which  8  strong  concern  can  Invade  a  special  - 
taed  field  with  concentrated  competltlTe 
power  aimed  at  destroying  the  spedallaed 
producers  in  the  field. 

Information  Is  also  being  sought  from  the 
Departmenu  of  Justice  and  Coauaerea  on 
the  taaa  of  patents  to  promote  or  snataln 
monopolies  contrary  to  the  pubUc  interest. 

The  subcommittee  will  take  up  conflicts 
of  law  and  policy  wltliin  the  Government, 
especially  the  methods  of  procurement  that 
favor  monopoly,  and  the  tax  laws  tliat  penal- 
ise conformity  with  tiM  purpoees  of  the 
antitruat  laws.  Much  valuable  mat4>rlal  on 
procviremant  has  already  been  gathered  by 
the  Small  Bxnlneaa  Committee  of  the  Bouse. 
Tt  new  legislation  appears  to  be  needed  In 
these  fields,  the  subcommittee  will  sxiggest 
its  consideration  by  the  appropriate  ean- 
mittees  of  the  House. 

The  enforcement  aBsneles  have  been  asked 
to  report  on  whether  the  Webb-PomeruM 
Act,  permitting  combinations  of  Aaaerteaa 
firms  for  the  export  trade,  and  the  Eteed- 
Bulwlnkle  Act.  exempting  railroad  rate-mak- 
ing from  the  antitrust  laws,  are  operating 
In  the  public  Interest  or  require  amend- 
ment. 

Wttnessea  from  outside  the  Oovemment 
will  be  invited  to  testify  on  these  vmrtons 
topics.  As  soon  as  any  prnpneais  for  naw  leg- 
islation are  ready  for  soioos  consideration, 
notice  will  be  given  In  time  to  bring  the 
subconunlttee  tiie  benefit  of  testimony  by 
opponents,  aa  weU  aa  by  advocates  of  such 
proposals,  before  actual  bills  are  conaldered. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  concentrations  are 
complex,  and  solutions  are  not  expected  at 
an  early  date. 

Testimony  will  be  sought  from  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  experta  in  tiie  tUatoric  re- 
latlonsiilp  twtween  heavy  conoaatrafttoa  of 
private  Industry.  In  European  coimtrlea  and 
Japan,  and  the  development  of  various  forms 
of  concentrated  or  totalitarian  government. 
The  subcommittee  desires  to  gain  light  on 
the  belief,  frequently  expreaaed  by  wltneeeoa. 
that  bustneas  concentration  Is  an  Important 
cause  of  socialism  In  government,  since  this 
belief  underlies  much  of  the  present -day  sup- 
port for  antitrtist  enforcement  In  the  United 
States. 

The  moet  difficult  or  obscure  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittae  will  be  considered  more  at  length  In 
haarlnga  to  be  scheduled  next  year.  It  la 
anticipated  that  special  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  concentration  of  equity  capi- 
tal funds  In  the  hands  of  large  commercial  or 
Industrial  oompanlea,  and  the  correspond- 
ing cooeitratton  of  loan  funds  in  the  largaat 
liXa  laaBraaee  eompanlea. 


langad  by  vaAous 
BMra  accurau  datinltloa  <ff 
aetlvltiea  exempted  ttam 
lawa:  aad  to 


to  att 


ipt  a 


for  etthar 
statue  with  prtoa 
anay  taquira 
varlooB  polata  ot  view, 
be  propoeed  that  wUl 
will  (tf  tha 


a  vtUlty 


atady  of 
can 
repreasnt  Uie  actual 


Stertiaf  DevalaatieB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tnOTSD  STATES 

Fridaw,  September  9  ilegislatioe  dat  of 
SatMrdag.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Sto-ling  Devaiuauon,"  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  8,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotB. 
as  follows: 

SmUMQ  DSTiLLOATION 

Sir  Stafford  Crippa.  aaked  on  his  arrival 
here  about  the  prospects  for  devaluation  of 
the  pound  sterling,  told  nawMaen  tliat  ha 
would  stand  on  his  recent  sratament  in  tlta 
llooaa  of  CoBUBona.  At  that  ttma  he  declared 
hia  firm  oppoattlan  to  such  a  eoorae.  Mean- 
while. Ameican  fiscal  olHclala  are  reported 
to  hold  the  view  tliat  devaluation  Is  a  neeae 
sary  prerequisite  to  any  constructive  action 
by  this  country. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  ot  the  First  World 
War  two  genaraUaatftoaa 
rancy  devaltiatlan  have  attatnad 
acceptance.  One  of  these  la  tiiat  tha 
authorities  of  a  country  which  is 
inflation  do  not.  and  cannot,  admit  tiie  fact 
tmtU  the  very  moment  when  official  action  Is 
taken.  This  explains  why.  In  tills  particular 
area,  rumors  Invariably  persist  even  In  tiie 
face  of  tha  most  empiiatlc  denials  in  oOcial 
quarters. 

The  second  of  these  generalisations  Is  tiiat 
If  sufllclent  doubt  Is  permitted  to  arise  about 
the  future  value  of  a  currency  tills  fact  ItaeU 
tends  frequently  to  make  devaluation  In- 
evitable. This  Is  because  such  expactatloaa 
create  a  abort  interest  In  the  currency.  In  tha 
broader  meaning  of  tliBt  term.  Itia  curreney 
la  sold  by  persons  who  aae  in  tha  proipaet  oC 
devaluaitaa  an  oppattmUtf  to  buy  tt  bask  at 
a  lower  price:  at  tha  aaaaa  thaa  poSanttal 
buyers  of  the  country's  goods  postpone  tlieir 
p\irrhawee  In  the  expectation  of  buying  more 
cheaply  later  on.  There  Is  no  doubt  tliat  the 
position  of  the  pound  sterUng  haa  baaa  aaada 
to  looti  much  worse  In  recent  moBtBa  than  M 
actually  Is  bacauae  of  the  very  existence  of 
such  doubts  eonoeming  lu  future  value.  It 
Is  therefore  undoubtedly  true  that  there  can 
be  no  permanent  change  tor  the  better  In 
Britain's  dollar  position  nnlssa  and  untU 
such  doubu  are  resolved. 

But  to  say  tills  Is  not  to  say  tiut  the  praa- 
ant  tmeartalnty  can  ba  ramovad  only  by  ster- 
Ung davalttaUon.  For.  aa  It  happens,  neither 
of  the  ganerallaatlons  noted  above  can  be  said 
to  be  completely  applicable.  In  the  first 
place,  where  countries  formerly  acted  iml- 
laterally  In  the  matter  of  devaluation,  today 
this  la  no  longer  the  case.  Today  the  Indi- 
vidual nation  propoaaa.  tba  Monetary  Fund 
diapoaai.    A  country  may  altar  tha  official 
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m  10 


vaiu*  at  Its  cun«ne7  hy  a»  a^ 
••ct  vtttaout  oansuitlDC  tte 


I.  vbleh  tm  to  uy.  with  tlM  eooMnt 

■Miaibav   naUoo*.     On*   may 

to  imman  •  nwiwn— ntli  oActol  sut*- 


MiMr  to  a^furt 


Um  eoart  ai 

or  •  poMibl*  ■vrateteni 
i«  o<  ■Mvpirk  iMnmal—  to  m^mu 
•d  to  eooM  bcforr  ttM  Fund  bofor*  tb*  end  of 
tbi^  oaoDUi.  snd  tt  to  to  bt  hopod  that  at 
that  ttaw  Um  quwtkm  of  tb«  fokl  valua  of 
tJM  piMii.  M  ««B  ••  tta  —jthtinting  e\ir- 
rcnctca.  vlU  be  arttlcd  for  «mb«  tim*  to  cmnc 
Aa  to  tta*  gtoermllaatton  about  dev«lua- 
ttiMi's  aaavlMMIMf .  tbat.  %oo.  to  lafflBly  mi 
(MaehrontoBB  ao  far  aa  tb«  prMant  tttuatton 
ia  alilliit  to  eoocataad.  When  devaluation 
hm  CMC  tta  ibadDV  aba^  at  tt  daarty  m 
tlM  paat  this  baa  uaxially  baan  baeauaa  in- 
bad  got  out  of  haad.  and  fovara- 
bava  OM**  oftMl  tlMHi  do(  fovnd  tt 

to    tb*    OKW 

iato  ttaa 
wtUi  Om  florraocy.  No  on*,  w  tbta*.  would 
MTlotialy  coetand  tbat  tbat  la  tba  pattarn 
of  Brtutn'a  tMlHati  pwMia  at  tlM  pnatnt 
to  tlM  toitaBt  tbM  tmtitmt 
M  to  kain<  orfatf  ••  «to 
ti  vtu  Mbnuuta  Brlllife  fl^arli  to  tkm 

■iMliilly  tbat  •owitn'*  (Mlar  4aA«lt. 

WH  bava  «M  bar*  feafora,  and  wa  ■•*  no 
faaami  to  ebanca  our  tWv  at  ttila  tima.  tbat 
ibto  to  an  aatramaiy  dubioua  ■■■■wpnim  oa 

tfavatabtton  amounu  to  It  baa  baan  estt- 
Wtad  tbat  with  tba  pound  at  lU  praaaot 
laral  of  tllchUy  more  tbao  M  an  lacriaaa  at 
40  parrant  in  Brltlab  cxporta  to  tba  doUar 
araa  vould  Im  raqulrad  to  redraw  tbat  ooun- 
try'a  halanoa  of  paymaata.  Hboutd 
mntf  fea  ratfucad  in  value  to  •>.  u 
M  aaeaaaary  to  Incrtaaa  tueb  atporta  by  (T? 
pwoMut  to  acbtoTa  tba  aama  objactlva.  But 
tbat  ta  only  part  ot  tba  atory.  Tha  atarltac 
coat  of  Unporta  from  tba  dollar  araa  voiakl 
rlaa  la  InTeraa  raUo  to  the  dacUna  in  tba 
▼atua  ot  lb*  pound — and  Britain  import* 
twle*  M  mueb  from  tbia  area  ae  ebe  aspurta 
to  tt.  aiBO*  hm  dollar  laporto  oaoatuuta  a 
vary  taportaat  alaaMBt  ta  bar  doaaeatic  pru- 
daettoa  eoata  and  bar  llTlns  coata,  tba  reault 
ef  lucb  a  policy  voald  obviously  ba  inflatioa- 
ary  arttb  raapaM  to  Brtlatoi'a  domesuc  aeon- 
faay.  ttm  toadtag  taaeltably  to  nuiUfy  tba 
BaMBta  of  devaluation  aa  a  trade  itlmulant — 
proTMtng  tbara  vara  any  eucb  beuafiu  to  ba 
nulliftod 


Hdw  Not  Ta  Make  FriaWs  hmi 
Ulaaaca  Pto^ 


KCTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

nOK.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aoOTM  aAKuTA 
Dl  TSB  BBNATB  OT  THl  UIHTBD  8TATH 

rUttatt.  S09i€mb€r  $  iltwiMimiim  4m9  o/ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  Fraaklent.  as  a 
eSBitquence  ot  the  eilecUvaiMM  of  Voteo 
«C  AliMlrB  fcroadfMti  rifhlni  loio 
Um  fraaile  off  orto  at  tha 
to  jam  thaaa  programs,  two 
flyan  laft  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
tbetr  way  to  th«  United  StatOiL 
Ona  Of  th«9a  flyers  has  now  rtturnad  to 
hto  mallva  land,  and  out  of  thU  exi 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Oovemment 
has  learned  a  lesson  which  will  enable  us 
In  the  futtire  to  deal  more  realistically 
and  rationally  with  political  refugees  of 
this  type. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoto  an  mterestlof  aiMl 
informative  article  from  the  Seplaaribar 
12  issue  of  Newsweek.  The  article  dis- 
cloMS  the  pauper- to- rlches-and  back-to- 
paaporltfB  taehnique  utniwrt  by  this  Oov- 
enuncni  in  greeting  these  young  Russian 
fiyen  aaid  in  helping  them  to  achieve  the 
very  dlfScult  task  of  orlentinfr  them- 
aoivaa  (•  Itfe  In  a  strange  country.  Seri- 
ous bitmders  were  made  and  a  reading  of 
this  article  indicates  that  some  of  these 
blunders  were  almost  inexcusably  bad. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  Oovem- 
ment  will  develop  a  pattern  of  perform- 
ance whereby  future  political  ref^icees 
from  Russia  and  other  Communist  areas 
wUi  IMA  first  be  taken  up  on  a  mountain 
and  next  sbofvad  of!  a  cltfT  to  fare  for 
themselveii.  Surtly  we  have  the  ability 
and  capacity  in  America  to  develop  math* 
ods  for  giving  such  rafugaas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acqtiaint  thMMohros  with  tha 
real  Amarlca  and  to  learn  by  slow  and 
aaay  iMsona  the  economic .  social,  and 
poliUeaJ  facts  which  have  made  us  tha 
aovy  of  tha  entire  world. 

Thara  betng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordarad  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoia. 
as  follows: 

Tata  or  «  U: 


waa  a  nooody  Rusalan. 
o«tt  of  Cto^boe  or 
to  play  Md  sooga  OB  bto  gtmar  I 
ktto  paatii  A  great  war  had  made  a 
junior  ItauaaaaBt  out  ot  htm  a  pUot  in 
StaUn't  air  fore*  But  b*  really  wanted  to  ba 
a  famser 

Pet#r  Plrogoff  wa*  also  an  air-force  Itetttaa- 
ant.  But  ba  tuMI  been  a  eebeol  toaebar.  ba 
liad  Uved  In  lin*cow  and  — »««g»^l  wttb  tba 
tbeatrtcal  paopla  ttoare.  Re  waa  eager  and 
ambitloua.  Tba  pall  ot  bureaucracy  and 
poUea  tarror  wbieb  lay  over  the  Soviet  Dnton 


But  unllk*  aa  they  war*,  the  two  giera  had 
one  thing  in  common:  They  secretly  Uctonad 
to  tba  Volea  of  AaMrtea  and  dtaewaad  that 

broad- 
itr  radto 


from  tba  third -story  window  at 
Oooauiato  ta  Maw  Tor^  |aat  to 


tb* 


do  IV 

It  ttoay?     Ha 

a  pilot. 

a  bop  for 
territory.  Barsoff  wa*  duubt- 
ral:  ba  bad  a  wtfa  and  aaaail  baby  wtto 
woold   sugar   for   lUa   d— rtloa.     It 

bu  f« 


to 


On  Octubar  a   IMg. 
Tbay  grabbed  a 
tbay  bad  1  aOaataa  of  idrtat  tbBa  toft  la 

tiiey  agreed.  Ptrugoff 
aad  tben 
I   knew    I  oidat  baaa 
wb*n   I  saw  tba  a 
the  r^ad 

•nwy 
Uai^la  ttaa 
of  A 
I  u  pilot, '  Plragotf  toM  tba  Amartcaa 

Jiatoa    -Whara 
Linar*  BareoS  aafead. 


~X  would  do  anytblng  tb*y  want  m*  to  do 
In  tb*  rmtad  BUtaa  provided  I  am  ao« 
forced  to  do  ao."  BansC  Said  Arav  Intar- 
pretera  eagerly  Tb*y  had  baard  abaut  Vir- 
ginia on  Voice  of  Aiaarlra  broadcaite.  tbcy 
aaid.  and  that'a  wltera  tbay  wanted  to  go. 

Thia  waa  tiM  bagtnnlng  of  the  booeymaeB 
for  the  two  Ruaalan  ttlara.  Bvcrytbing  waa  a 
dellKht  to  tlkam  in  tb*  Awartran  aactor.  reaa 

wbether  they  mlxbs  ba  Biaal 
ware    daaaifled    a*    pnlttlnal 
treated  like  vlslUng  foreign  oOoara. 

Laat  Pebruary  they  were  permitted  to  enter 
tha  United  9Utca.  aa  guaata  of  the  Vlrgtnu 
Chitmbcr  of  OoaaBstaa.  It  waa  a  trtioapbal 
week  a  tour.    Tbay  ware  moat  lapraaaad  fey  a 

to 
cradulooaly. 

When  they  were  aaked  to  aelact  a  alUrt  aa  a 
gift,  the  ■alaagirl  ramarkart  to  raportara: 
"Tbay  may  not  apeak  Bngilab.  but  tbay  toODd 
tba  SIO  ahlrta  " 

Air  rortm  fealalllptoea  la  Wasbtnfftaa 
opaoad  Its  arsBS  10  Ifea  two  Bnaslaaa.  Aay 
man  from  the  dark  Ruaalan  spbara  bad  valu- 
abto  totfcwrion  to  glva. 
Pirogod  war*  not  giiraty 
lean  tntalliganaa  ptosadiwsa  were  ravaalad  to 
them;  Amarleaa  taoMn  war*  diacuaaad  bi 
their  prasaaaa  BMggC  Bay  bava  isaraad 
aumething  of  tba  panoBBal  and  aetlvtttaa  of 
the  Amaneaa  uadsrgrouad  In  Oarawny. 

In  tba  cafly  days  af  tbaW  st^  in  tba 
Ualtad  Statee.  tba  fllan  war*  a  g-day 
Their  atnry  was  woodsrful  propa 
Tbay  war*  tabao  au  taura  of 
■eefeaCaUar  Oaatar.  and 
of  Aasarlaa  sivmoa.  Tbay  ware  wtnad 
gfnad  by  tb*  anu-caaMMBDUC  Riaalan  eoSony 
la  Baw  York  Than.  wb*n  ih*ir  value  aa 
cclebrltlea  alumpad.  tbcy  war*  dropped. 

Tbe  two  men  began  to  drift  apart.    Wban 
eold  a  piece  to  Life  for  t3.000.  eal> 

by 

aalllag  an  "aa  told  SaT  asada  to  Ttve. 

bad  blood  brti 


tt 
tbay 

quarrelad  nolaily.     Plrogoff  coaal dared  Bar- 
aoff  a  fool  and  told  bias  afr 

Plroguff.  tbe  abiiwdar  of  tba  two.  quickly 
adjoatad  blmaalf  to  tba  llfb  of  tba  taugr« 
colotoy  fea  Waw  Tork.    Tbsuugli  txto  tntenec- 

wlth  a  publiabar 
But  the  quick 
chaBB*  noa  aaao  to  neaaatlty  waa  too  much 
for  Bararig.  lie  eouMnt  wntc  a  liook  and 
ba  dldat  want  to.  With  no  one  to  looc 
bias,  tba  oBly  Job  b*  eooM  ttad  ^ 

Tbe  pay.  gSS  a  weafc.  ttiraat  btoa  into  tb* 
tt   daapoodant   daaa   of   mmtobad- 

to  (tnnk    haavtly.     TO 
play  bto  guitar  at 

be. 

a 
torn    to 


ODon..  at  aa  a  day. 

TlUa  waa  ao  rwr*  for  a 
worrytag  about  hia  wtfa  and  cbOd.     Tba 

an  hto 

again.    Ba 

ay     Oaaday 

•I'  "  „ 

If  ba  la- 
ba  Kagfeea. 


waU.    B  yau  ratwra  ta 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

c* 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 


nt  THE  SBCATK  CW  TEX  CIUXBIJ  STAnS 

iJOepiaistiacdBio/ 
J>,  IMf 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Presidect  I  ask 
imiiilBifiUi  rortwjilf  to  hare  printed  tn 
the  ApiKndtz  ct  theRaooaa  a  radio  ad- 
tieflmed  by  Hon.  Edward  O.  lfil> 
Secretarr  of  State,  en 
JBeptember  t.  IMS.  entitled 
Rehef."  In  his  capacikT  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  charge  of 
Latln>Aawrfcan  aUblrs.  Mr.  MBlcr  has 
Juat  eonpleted  an  emtended  tour  of  tbe 
tn  Beaador.  and  he 
:  tlw  deaCruetlQn  and 
the  herdc  effwts  which  are  betng  made 


I 


the 
ordered  to  be  prlotod  in  the  Rgcoaa. 


to  tba  iwaaina  wttb  _ 
dtoytay  of  a^tnt  tbat  to  tndy 
Tba  roll  rati  «f  tba  paapla 


aad  tba  salf-ia- 


f  ofBM  any  trtp  ta  tba 
araa    of    Braader.    Ltta   etbar 
of  tba 

I  waa  ibnsbid     mm.  la  a^tta 


lapBrtera    futisd 
of  baan     a  diary  aad  a 

a  stoBBla  aeeooat  a(  bto  tup  to 

ta 

Tb*  aotabook  cootalaad 

a  loag  diatilba  acataat  tba  •■arlran  way  oC 


r.  tb*  baro.  1 
cbUd.     Tba 

tb*  Ruaatana.  Tb*  Btata  Dapaitsaaat  la- 
alRed  that  tf  he  wanted  to  go.  tbat  waa  bia 
ttgbt.  PorSdayatbay 
«to 


macd  tbcra 

knew  too  aiocb  aboaft 

ap.    It  be  were  aOowad  to  go 

ly  woiBI^  bava  to  b* 
tbat 

beld  captta*  by  KoHta. 
Thm  Stat*  Departaaent  atood  by  prtadpla. 
dont  do  :bat  aort  of  tbtog,"  aald  Sec- 
retary Deaa 


tbe  Army 

tn  Ger- 

Tbey  also 

traded    for 


are  tbat  wttbin  a  f*w 
vtrtaaUy  •vary 


of 
to  tba 

to 


But  I 
by  th* 

tb* 
oat  of  tba 
cttlaBMMl  toaraa.  tbrtr 
Uf  e  as  weU. 
I  aafda  aa  exrended  lont  at  tb* 
area  to  aurvey 

stay  tn  Quito  to  eeofer  wttb 
oiartala.   my  toor  began  with 
capital  of  Tungurabua  Prcvlnc*. 


tlto  trtp  ta  tti* 

B«t  prbapa  Baiaaira  rctom  would  daat 

C*rtauily  tt  had  caOad 

of  Aaaartcan  In- 

teltad  to  ktep  aa  adaqoato  ctaaek  qd  an  in- 
feamant.  panoatttad  tbaaHatvas  to  be  ovu^- 
nrtad  by  tbe  Stato  Dapaifant  la  a  saattar 
iBiaalvtBg  military  aacortty.  aad  ganaraUy 
• '^  ttoalr  Job. 


tta 


atioyed. 

tb*  early 

tboogb 

amalL     .^ter  IS 

aaw  rescue  parties  still  diBglBg  ccrpaea  from 

tb*  nabMa  of  tlte  beautmn  ttooe  ratbag aU 

We  walked  ever  a^aS  ooca  bad  baea  tbe 
town  of  Pelileo.  loeatod  In  tb*  cellar  of  tbe 
earthquake  aone.  Thia  had  been  a  town  of 
g.000  people,  the  thrivlr.g  capital  of  a  rich 
i^rleultatal  raglcsi.  Today  one  lone  wall  re- 
BuUna  partially  I^t****^  there  and  an  eatl- 
mated  4.000  bodtoa  aim  Uy  btirled  in  tba 
ruins.  The  death  toll  would  have  baaa  eoai- 
alderably  larger  liad  not  a  great  number  of 
tb*  lldwbltants  been  at  their  work  tn  the 
surroQB^ttBg  countryside. 

In  the  area  surrounding  Pelileo  sections 
of  the  coaatryakte.  iadndtng  aafcttaaaanto  of 
various 

tbe  face  of  the  earth.    As  the  angle  of 
of  the  sloping  land  waa  dlsturt>ed  by  Om 
quake,  thousands  of  acrea  of  the  mountain- 


typbua  aad  typbotd. 

snB|iaBaa  noaa  laa  xaaaaiy  oc . 
tlons  baa  aot  baaai  Btottad  to  aaadlrg  eoier- 
gaaey  rtflef  aainiltaa  aad  paracmaal.  Several 
antaataattal  caatrttattana  of  i 

made  aa  welL    TIm  On lani  of ' 

■bowad  the  way  wttb  a  dowattito  of  gl j 

Tba  nruguayaa  Ooangi 

alfcicattoo  of  1  AOajBM  paaoa.  aaoa*  tbaa  gm^ 

teb  l^^n^^bv      fl^^rift^v  vftflte   ^^^^b   ^^^i^   ^^^^Mm 

tbe   Utmed    Bartnaa    propaato    to 
gaoo.OOQ  for  tba  apaetbe  porpoa*  of 

eaur*  of  tba  aaada  of 

of  tba  OrgaaSBBttoB  of 

mad*  a  gift  of  BHajia  to  eovar  tba  coat  of 

surrey   of   nn.iaiatiia.thai   prnblaato   of   tb* 

area. 

The  amounts  of  contrlbutloaa  from  atetar 
repubUes  do  not  at  first  glanca  raHact  their 
BUgmltTide.  U  w*  conatdar  tbat  each  of  the 
aatlona  to  the  aootb  to  faeing  doaw— tic  prob- 
toaaa  ot  tta  cmA  aad  rtavoltng  aa  maeh  ot  lu 
Inonwt*  aa  poaalbla  to  aCTawaatt  d*vatopm*nt. 
w*  will  get  a  Bkota  aeeorat*  appraisal  of  tlia 
sacrtficaa  tbaaa  aatlaBa  ar*  making. 

I  waa  grattflad  to  aea  tbe  effects  of  United 
Stotaa  aid  to  Bnndor.    The  American  Bed 

emergency  relief 
amounting  to  glSS.OOO  In  the  form  of  caah, 
"«*«y«^>  summea.  aanitaUon  equipment, 
blankets,   and   large   auppllea   of   tents   for 
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ahanmt  ■jilnit  Um  rainy 
ty  htun 
In  adtfttloa.  the  Red  Cro«  tent  to 
two  oC  tta  HMM  MpMlMMitf  tflMMt«r-r*lt*f 
ImImMmm.  Maurlcw  Itodtfr.  oC  WMhlnftoa. 
Ol  C^  hK  B  Bdvurtl  RuHcU.  at  9H  LouU.  Ma. 
«AM  mi  •*;«  and  crvdtMM*  «afll  la  UHanM 
lam  •B'  mntxing  ntm  mmmmm.    Om  My 

ftank  T  Cto««ffiy.  of  AManaiha.  Vft..  aiaUa* 
Mrstor  for  (or^ga  optratkaw  of  tb«  »« 


Th«  Ua«t«d  autas  DvpartOMnt  of  D»f*( 

Ml 

ia(  »u  t( 

M  wmt»  ■Tiltetili  to  tiM  Mad  Cnm  sad  par- 
Mk^aMna  hi  aaMraMMy  opM«Uofui     Wat  tto* 
afX«T  tb«  quake  •  wrttabto  alr-ltft 
la  apirat.on  bitaaaa  Um  Canal  Zoaa. 
Ambata 

ittvM  n(  «M  taact- 

Aflair*  alio  ««•  oa 

•nfftn«wr«   of 

and  BKiiTta 

iMy    to   Um 

•MlvtilM  aad 

WltUta  «•  Hour*  after  tha 

a  porta  Ma  W9/^m•0upp^f 

InataltMl  In  Ambala  §m4  H 


Dr.  O.  OlMM  Oartla.  of  Paaadaaa.  CalM . 
alUaf  of  th«  Inatitaia^  alHlDn  to  ■euador. 
doalgnatcd  by  PtaaMMit  Plaaa  to  ba  In 
of  all  Marti ral  aad  aatt-apld^mtc  ae- 
tuuiaa.  taattfytnc  to  Bevadoran  oonAdanc*  In 
Dr  Curtla  and  In  tlM  abUlty  of  hia  mtaaion. 
a  few  Ikoura  of  tiM  aaaa  of  tba  earth- 
Mr  PraatoB  Maakaw  •onaarty  of  Mertd- 
waa  sent  to  the  dlaaster  area  by 
Dr.  Curtla  alonf  with  a  p-o^jp  of  aaelstanu. 
Tbey  have  been  bard  at  work  ever  ilncc. 
I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ambato  I 
Mr    Blanka  to  be  the  moet   popular 


I  aaaaot  let  thla  oecaalon  go  by  without  a 
itloo  of  the  personal  devotion  of  Mrs 
ibaum.  of  Chicago.  HI  .  the  wife  uT 
the  Clurg*  d  Affaires  of  the  United  Statea 
teabaaay.  In  Quito.  Mr  Maurtce  M.  Bembaum. 
for  6  days  and  •  nlgbta.  without  let-up  Mrs. 
operated  a  portable  band  radio 
1.  relaying  to  the  Canal  Zoaa 
ktkjo  about  relief  auppilaa  that  srera 
iiTfantly  needed  Her  performance  waa 
outetandlnf.  but  at  the  same  time  typical  of 
tbe  reacttoQ  of  the  entire  United  Statea  mis- 
sion to  Ecuador. 
AU  la  all.  liaasadMti  rtflcf  measures  that 
taken  tn  BtoaaAor  were  spectacular,  aad 
have  OKire  than  amply  met  the  requlre- 
ita  of  the  aituatlon.  Preeent  physical 
ia  are  adequately  tafeMi  oare  of  and  other 
to  prevent  poet -disaster 
have  been  effectively  taken  Sup- 
pUaa  of  food  aad  elothtng  appear  ample 

that  now  confronts  the 
Is  one  of  reconstruction. 
Bo  akore  than  a  pass- 
Mtuatlon  Is  suAetant  to 
the  extent  of  the  dMastar 
M  twr  out  of  proportion  to  the  capacity  of 
Biaadm  to  eope  with  it.  BHenttally  Ecua- 
dor Is  aa  afrterultural  country  It  has  some 
opacity,  btn  much  of  that 
roylon  la  Inoperative  now. 
more  than  100.000  pao- 
In  various  lucalittea  tram 
of  the  hooatnf .  aehooia. 
ho^iltal  facthtlaa.  tranaportaUoa 
and  saniutlee  tnatallattooa  aora 
daetroyed  Ttiis  applies  to  the  rural  areaa  aa 
well  as  to  the  cities  and  towns. 

tha  honrtng  laobiwa  alone  In 
tlM  boaMO  had  been 
■*adi  of  yaara.  Com- 
aava  a  Mtaalliai  whaea  ••  psveent  of  the  Ut- 
Blf  qaartsrs  were  almoet  Instantly  wiped  dOl 
vMB    oar    oara    hwlin    problem    in    thto 


It  would  take  Mote  than  M  years  to  bring 
abt^ut  adaqtMU  rtaturatlon.  While  tha 
cmcrfaacy  haa  paaaed.  the  prsasnt  situatloa 
cannot  be  allowed  to  persist.  MMexy  Is  the 
prevalent  condition.  The  unemployment 
probloM  iMOMac  from  deatructloa  of  Indus- 
Ulal  eetabllshmeau  wltt  tmamm  anre  and 
Biore  aenoua  Oaaplad  «Mh  othar  after- 
MtoaM  of  iha  «Mrthf«afea  It  tbreaMaa  la  pra- 
sent  a  daagorotja  political  •tiuattoa.  braadinc 
onreat  and  dMaoMeat. 

The  Bueadovaa  OevaraMant  looka  to  us  in 
this  country  for  assistance.  Ws  aa  iodl- 
vtdaala.  m  cottp*.  m  a  aatioo  MuaC  do  what* 
ev«r  M  la  our  pavar  to  hotp. 
with  Beuador  have  always 
friesidly.  When  war  came  la  IMt 
proMpt  to  |oia  ea  oar  aid*  aaB 

»t  eoatributloa  lo  the  war  aSort  hy 
making  available  baaea  oa  lu  territory  at 
tallnaa  and  in  the  Oalapafoo  lalaoda. 

The  Biport-Import  Bank  ia  sanding  a 
lerhntcal  aMaoloa  tn  Eriiadir  ta  i 
Uitdiog  a  Mas  for  reconatriMtien 
■wh  a  Maa  «a«M  Bi  aa  iMportant  r^mtriM- 
Boa  la  Iha  praMaa^  bat  «•  Muet  reuieMbf . 
loo,  that  the  IraaJwa  OoaaraaMat  la 
UaUted  In  tu  abUHy  to  mttMo  foreign  loana. 
I  aou  wuh  interset.  too,  that  a  bill  hM 
been  tntrofftiaag  la  Ooogrsas  calling  far  aa- 
alatance  ta  BMBMlsr.  I  am  sure  that 
along  this  Una  would  be  deeply 
la  that  country. 

Tharo  has  alao  been  eonrtdersMs  intereat 
abown  In  Ecuador  by  private  Unltad  tttataa 
elUaena  and  puups.  Some  nattooai  orgaa- 
laallona  such  as  the  American  Legion  have 
taken  oognlaaoce  of  the  aituaUoa  aad  paasad 
reeolutloQs  urging  help.  Others  like  the 
Matlunal  War  Relief  Eervloe  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  Congreaa 
of  Lnduatrial  Organisations,  the  Pree  Trade 
Union  Committee  of  the  Labor  League  for 
HuaMa  Blghla  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  have  auMle  subetantial  donations  of 
funda. 

Suoia  private  indusuies  haea  added  eomrl- 
butlooa  In  the  form  of  foodstufls  and  sanlta- 
tioo  equipment  and  services  which  were 
transported  trtm  of  charge  by  public  carriers. 
Several  cities  have  taken  the  inltiauve  and 
laanehad  fund-raialng  caaipalgaa.  Among 
thoM  are  Miami.  New  Orlaaaa»  San  F»ancisco 
aad  Bew  Tork.  In  addltloe  aaaMroua  private 
cooUibutlons  arc  being  made  to  the  Ecuador 
Relief  Fund  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

I  wish  to  aatand  to  all  private  contribu- 
tors the  thanks  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  am  ooaAdeat  that  this  report  I  hare  given 
you  toelght  will  spur  you  as  individuals  and 
as  orgaalaatlons  to  a  greater  effort.  The  sub- 
sequent turn  of  evenu  in  Ecuador  may  well 
depend  upon  United  States  Kencroelty  A 
helping  hand  to  our  sutcken  neighbor  will 
serve  the  cause  of  humauity  suengthen  the 
bonds  of  Waatam  BoMliphera  oooperatlon 
aad  help  prwsrvs  tha  tlda  latUiHtuM  that 
we  cberlah. 


Eicrrpts  From  Statement  of  C.  M.  White, 
Before  tkc  PrcaiilaaliaJ  Steal  Board 


BZTIN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WAaHIMOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATBB 

Tmud»9.  Sfptembrr  13  ite0slatire  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  194$ 

Ut.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  NaUon 
hM  been  following  the  deUberatioiu  of 
the  Ptcsidential  Steel  Board  wtth  keen 
and  oontlnulng  interest.    I  beUeve  that 


the  sulMtance  of  the  testimony  which  was 
given  by  both  the  United  8teelworkcr» 
of  AnMrlca  and  the  several  steel  com- 
panies ought  to  t>e  offered  for  the  Ap- 
pandlx  of  the  Ricoso.  I  aak  unsBlMsiit 
cofuent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appeodte 
of  Um  Rscoas  excerpts  from  the  state- 
ment Of  Mr.  C.  M  White,  president  of 
the  RepubUe  0teel  Corp.,  which  was 
glren  on  Ausan  19.  1949.  During  the 
remaining  days  of  this  week  I  sbsQ  offer 
portioos  of  the  testimony  submitted  bf 
other  steel  companies. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  l)e  printed  tn  the  Rtc- 
ORB.  as  follows: 

arkrtMmtrr  or  C.  M.  Wnm.  Puamsirr  or 
RsrtFMJc  SmL  Coar 

I.  nrraoavrTooT  er/iTnrnrr 

The  <>Maniis  wtoleb  tha  Oalted  •tealvork- 
an  of  Awsftaa  have  mads  upoa  nepuhlle 
•'eel  Corp  ars  •tagsrrins.  Cvia  eo  Ibe 
whollf  laadequau  basis  used  by  tlM  ualen, 
the  eest  of  Ihass  rIsMsnrti  to  Bepublk  would 
•asount  to  Mere  tbaa  |MMO«Oeo  s  year.  A 
reaUatie  spproaeb  to  tbe  eoel  ef  tba  uaioa's 
danuuids  would  brtaff  this  total  ■ubetaatiaHf 
higher  In  the  &r«i  pisea.  any  wags  taereaae 
granted  to  steclworkers  will  immediately 
spread  to  the  workers  of  our  suppliers  and 
carriers  and  will  be  reflected  in  higher  eoata 
to  us  ui  materials  arid  transportation  chargea. 
In  the  second  place,  the  union's  estimate  of 
the  coat  of  Its  proposed  peiulon  plan  Is  groaa- 
ly  InsiifBclCDt  to  provide  the  benefiu  re- 
quested on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

Moreover,  while  the  effect  which  the  grant- 
ing of  the  union's  demands  would  have  oa 
Republic  Is  Important,  the  Impact  which  tha 
granting  of  any  part  of  these  demands  would 
have  on  the  national  economy  la  of  evea 
greater  Importance. 

rurthernwre.  since  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  not  unionised,  the 
Board  faces  another  problem.  It  Is  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  counuy.  the 
self-eniployed.  farmers,  professional  people, 
and  the  flxed-lnoome  groups,  such  as  annul- 
tanu.  widows,  and  pensioners,  who  aa  a  re- 
suit  of  any  wage  Incrcaae  recommended  here, 
may  be  forced  to  pay  higher  prtcee  for  the 
goods  they  purchase  without  a  cotreaponding 
tncrsase  In  their  ineome.  shall  be  dlacriai- 
nated  against  so  that  an  crganiaBd  minority 
shall  benefit  unfairly.  Shall  a  part  of  our 
population  enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion 7    I  am  oppoaed  to  any  such  dlscrlmlna- 

tlOB. 

n.  raootiemrrrT  has  not  tifcazasEs  eiihks  to 

THS    BZTSMT   oa    FOa   ntS    aZASOMS    AOVAJSCSB 
8T  HATHAJf 

During  the  past  decade.  Republic  has  spent 
S173.C00.00O  on  the  tools  of  production.  In 
this  period  M  percent  of  Republic's  net  cam- 
taga  have  been  plowed  back  into  tbe  boal- 
aaaa.  Theae  expendlturaa  have  been  made  So 
scquire  Maay  aew  planta  and  mills,  such  aa 
the  pipe  fbcmtlM  at  Oadaden.  Ala .  and  the 
continuoua  skclp  operatloo  at  Toungstown. 
Ohio,  and  to  modernise  many  of  our  facilities 
by  the  Introduction  of  pressure  blowing  In 
Meat  fttraaees.  the  replacement  of  cok*  ovaiM^ 
aM  of  oaygen  tn  open  henrths.  and  ettnflar 
It  has  been  the  acquisition  of 
>  new  planta  and  the  program  of  i 
laation  that  has  been  prlmartty 
for  stjch  Increases  In  productivity  as  hava 
developed  during  that  decade  and  not.  aa 
Nathan  clearly  implies,  increased  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  worker.  I  should  like  to 
submit  to  this  Board  several  Ulustratlons  of. 
first,  how  Investment  In  and  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery  haa  resulted  In  an  Increaae 
m  protfxietlvlty.  l.  e .  output  per  oian-hcur. 
aiid.  second,  how  productivity  has  decreased 
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In  opcratloaa 


no  Dew  Invt 


of  the  first 
following: 

1.  One  of  tba  axist  tavoimioaary 
Bicnta  in  ths  proeaoslag  of  steal 
advent  of  the 
replaced  tha 


.  I  dto  tha      ggfji 


plaat  njsriBi^  ■iflUcas  of  deOsrs.  Tbls  tai- 
stallatloB  effected  an  lacrcaae  In  producttvtty 
of  more  than  «00  psresM  over  that  attalaaWe 
with  the  old-etyle  hand  opsrsfed  sheet  otfDa. 
the  prodaett  tfeeaiiph  eapsrior  to 
of  the  old  hand  mm,  estidfss  a  groat 
Isss  sCort  oa  Ike  part  of  tbe ' 
that  pot  fortb  ta  ths  hand»air 

3.  In  lu  Oadsdan.  Ala .  plant  RepuMle 
spent  Siaa.Tll  to  Install  a  mechanical  ateaas 
to  drag  hot  billets  from  ooa  rolliag  staad  to 
aaoibar.  Tbe  old  ewtbod  leqaiied  mea  to 
poll  tbls BMtertal asiesstbe deerwniiiei^ 
TlM  aew  aMCbad  ineeseeed  pfadnsweity  of 
this  opseaiied  bf  to  pefasM. 

As  esamplsa  of  tbe  eseend  emetory,  ibai 
Is  to  say,  those  operstloas  In  wbtsb  ao  ta- 
il woe  «Mds  for  improvsmsais    el* 
rh  large  ftans  bye  besn  eppendsd  to 

dltloo--l  cite  the  foilewtac  aU  of  whleb  ( 
psriods  during  wlileb  tbe  assouai  of 
ductioo  and  igrpe  of  prodaei  we  i 

1.  An  analysis  of  predactlea  par 
of  the  four  blast  fumaeea  In  BepubUe's 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  plant  shows  a  rterreaae  of 
41  percent  in  iMg  compared  to  IMO.  The 
man-hours  per  ton  of  p^  Iron  In  these  fur- 
naces were  0  73  In  IMS  and  0^1  tn  IMO. 

a.  Republic's  coke  plant  at  Canton.  Ohio, 
dropped  50  percent  In  productivity  In  tbe 
year  1948  when  compared  to  1940.  Tbe  man- 
hottrs  per  ton  ctf  coke  were  0  JOa  in  IMS  and 
OJW  in  IMO. 

Ihthsn  clatma  that  producttvtty  tn  the 
ttaai  Industry  lias  Incnaasd  by  40^  percent 
from  1939  to  the  first  quarter  of  1M9  Our 
total  gain  in  productlvltj  in  this  period  does 
not  even  begin  to  approach  this  figure  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  increaae  that  haa 
taken  place  has  been  due.  not  to  Uimaaid 
odSrt  on  the  part  of  oar  workers,  but  to 
tremendous  sams  aggxcgatlng  gI73.000iX)0  In- 
vested in  plant  and  equipment. 

Nathan  takes  advantage  of  a  temporary 
change  in  product  mix  in  onler  to  show  an 
vaasuaUy  hitfi  Increaae  in  produettvlty.  Be 
doaa  this  by  oaeremptawlsliig  tha  importance 
of  alloy  steals.  At  page  5  of  hta  stael  report, 
he  refcrrad  partlculariy  to  tha  tncreaaa  In 
the  relative  unportaince  of  alloy  steels  from 
approximately  6  percent  of  steel  Ingots  pro- 
duced In  1939  to  11  to  12  percent  now — 
July  1M9.  Republic  did  experience  an  In- 
crease In  the  rtiatlve  importance  of  alloy 
steels  to  total  shipments  from  1930  to  1948. 
But  there  haa  been  a  reversal  in  this  situa- 
tion during  the  past  few  months — as  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows. 

The  ratio  of  alloy  steels  to  total  shipments 
had  fallen  to  the  prewar  proporttoo  by  June. 

Prom  1999  to  date,  average  hoorty  earn- 
ings for  BapdhUCs  wcxkers  have  Increased 
by  97  peroott  I(t0  85  to  •1.6'^4)  which  is  many 
times  greater  than  the  gain  in  productivity 
during  the  same  period. 

Tbe  experience  dxtrlng  the  past  year  is  of 
particular  Inserest.  We  estimate  that  out- 
put per  man-hour  In  the  first  half  of  1910 
waa  appradiaatcly  a  percent  greater  than 
in  the  correqwo^ttng  period  of  1948.  Tet 
during  that  same  period,  the  hourly  earnings 
of  oxir  employees  Increased  from  $1,543  to 
il  68  or  9  percent.  In  terms  of  dollars,  this 
means  that  our  potential  saving  on  labor 
eoBts  due  to  rising  producUvlty  was  $3,400.- 
000  while  oar  Incnaae  in  labor  coats  due  to 
higher  wagee  waa  over  $14,000,000.  Repub- 
lic's erorkers  not  only  raoelved  all  of  the 
savings  from  calna  In  productivity  but  an 
addttiODal  $19,000,000. 


for  the  entire  dacatfs 

are  now  paytng  approataaataly 

ce  oo  an  anniaa  hasia  thaa  wa 

Id  to  pay  for  Iks  seats 

la  piutueUflty 


n  jost  Is  not 


little 


nuai  bssis  abaosi  MMMjOOO  assa  das  to 
wags  laerisssi  thaa  is  Jasttlsd  oa  ths  hssis 
of  prodtictlvtty  alone. 

sn  light  of 
to  say  that 

hsnaftt  from  the  rise  tn  product! viif. 
hsve  received  Incrssaaa  eqttal  to  ths  sattte 
savings  tn  producuvity — plus. 

m.   BXyrSUC'i   assTBBXALS  COSTS   HATg   WOT   SB- 

c«s«as».  STT  oar  nn  covrsasr  aavs  m> 
casasss.  m  Tws  nser  as&e  or  !•«• 

Nathan  has  gli 
to  an  aUsgsd  sharp  dsetlae  la 
out  of  wbieb  he  says  we  eould  pay  all  of  tbe 
ta  Uber  eoau  rssaltsng  f  real 
ef  ibM  ttaiea.   AeeeMMif  le ; 
at  pefs  II  ef  bis  Sled 
It  would  bs  peeMMe  to  pay  a  tt  esMs  aa 

of  lower  awisHels  eeeis.  wnh- 
owt  rsdtisilea  ef  pi  udis.  BseatHs  of  the  cru- 
cial impsrtsass  ef  tbls  point,  it  is  vital  that 
imderstead  bow  lasestifsts  this 

is. 

The  Qgtlook  for  profits  would  be  miKh 
brighter  If  we  could  believe  Hathan's  com- 
putations on  materials  coatt  which,  inci- 
dentally, played  a  vttal  rote  In  his  estlmatea 
of  break-even  point  and  earnings.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  operate  oo  hia  aasomp- 
tioQs.  Two  compariaopa  frosa  our  own  oper- 
ating conditlonB  will  drive  hosae  thla  point. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1940.  Nathan  shows 
an  average  materials  cost  index  of  115.3  per- 
cent ( 1M7=  100)  as  con^wred  with  the  aver- 
age of  118.6  percent  for  1948  (Nathan  Steel 
Report,  p.  a).  Thxn,  on  the  basis  of  his 
index,  matcrlala  casta  shotild  have  declined 
by  2£  percent.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1M9, 
we  find  that  our  acttial  mat«1als  casta  per 
ton  wer  5  percent  higher  than  the  average  In 
1948.  We  derived  this  figure  by  dividing  tha 
shipments  of  «t««»tt*H  steel  Into  the  total  cost 
of  raw  matcrtalK,  freight,  power  and  Ught. 
water,  gas.  and  oOier  expenditures. 

Similarly,  on  the  basis  of  Nathan's  esti- 
mates, the  index  of  materlala  costs  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1940  waa  96.5  percent  or  a 
decline  of  19.5  percent  from  the  average  level 
prevailing  in  1948.  "We  find  tn  eontraat  to 
this  allegation  that  our  total  materials  costs 
per  ton  in  the  second  quarter  of  1940  were 
7  p«Tent  higher  than  our  average  for  1948. 

Let  me  ttim  fhrst  to  Nathan's  asaumpCiooa. 
What  he  has  done  is  this.  He  has  taken  nine 
selected  items,  which  he  eonatders  important 
to  steelmaktng.  aacertatned  their  market 
prices  and  given  them  a  weight  of  00  perc«it 
In  a  materials  costs  Index  which  he  has  con- 
structed. For  the  other  40  percent  of  bis 
Index,  he  uses  the  changes  tn  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  index  on  nonfood,  nonfarm 
wholesale  prices. 

An  examination  of  our  actual  expendlttires 
shows  that  these  nine  Items  account  for  only 
38.6  percent,  not  60  percent,  of  our  total  mate- 
rials costs.  Two  Items  Included  In  Nathan's 
index,  namely,  lead  and  copper,  are  not  pur- 
chased in  the  form  of  raw  materials  by  Re- 
public except  to  an  insignificant  extent. 

Even  more  significant  In  demonstrating  the 
Inaccuracy  of  Nathan's  assiimptiuns  Is  the 
fact  that  he  has  Ignored  a  number  cf  very 
Important  materials  in  his  Index  of  costs. 
For  example,  he  has  failed  to  Include  In  his 
Index  coal,  ore.  manganese,  molds  and 
stools,  refractories,  limestone  and  fiuxea. 
aluminum,  chrome,  kegs,  tar,  silicon,  molyb- 
denum, acid  for  pickling,  and  oxygen.  These 
14  Items  account  for  50  percent  of  our  total 
cost  of  materials.     In  othn^  words,  they  are 


than  the  nine 
la  fals  latta. 
Olvtag  sdset  to  ths  acmal  prii 
pay.  BOS  osdy  for  Bdihaa^  alas  I 
all  ths  alter  sseesnals  we  OSS  la  I 
n  is  aa  taidsalBble  fact  that 


ts  of  sBsesnais  of  T I 
s  far  cry  froos  Nathan's  thsoretleal 
of  ao  percent. 
Ia  light  of  the  vanoas  data  I  have 
tils  ahwadsaaiyslsartBai  the  aaf 

Is  iseimiif.  sse  aet  available  to  ■>■ 

to  eflsst  say  tasrsees  ta  labor  costs 

jRich  ss  ths  tmioo 


•T  asTMAW 

to  this  Board  by 

prodis  which  is 

It  Is 

sf  tbe 


Ut  peetbiMpoM  Moebed  a  b|^  leai*  l» 

IttNi 
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dlettott  for  ths  fwiws.    la  tbe 

past  piodts  eaaaoe  bs 
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cash.  Prodts.  tn  theee  days  of  rising  con- 
struction cosu.  muBt  go  immediately  Into 
plant  lepiscsment  or  refaabllttatloa.    As  an- 


are  not  sufficient  to  ssalntala  oar  plant  fa- 
cilities based  upoa  past  repiaeantent  expe- 
rience and  upon  today's  replacement  eoata. 
In  the  third  place,  the  flna-quart«  proAta 
were  the  result  ot  an  atiUfsssBy  high  rata 
of  shipments  and  did  not  In  any  sense  repre- 
sent the  true  ewMWiwilc:  picture  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  the  second  quarter  haa  nnmlstak- 
sbly  shown  (with  a  decline  of  SS  percsnt  la 
{»oflts  as  compared  with  the  first  qnartsr) 
and  as  the  third  quarter  will  xxoOcnbtudtf 
prove.  In  fact  the  July  rate  of  earnings 
shows  a  decltneof  70  psresaS  aatter  tlie  first 
quarter. 

Iforeovcr.  ths  proJsctlQaa  shown  by  Nathaa 
tmbdrly  reflect  wtost  the  pcoAt  pletns  for 
1949  would  be  even  If  the  first -quarter  lev^ 
were  to  bold  for  the  balance  ot  the  year.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  he  groealy  mia- 
our  materlal-eoat  picture  and 
eted  the  produettvlty  situatloa 
through  talhwe  to  reoacnlas  the  ehaags  tsk- 
Ing  |dace  tn  prodttct  ads.  Including  the  ds- 
crcaae  in  alloy  salea. 

Actually,  our  reported  earnings  In  the  first 
quarter  were  appnalmately  $15,000,000.  In 
the  second  quarter  they  fell  off  to  approal- 
mately  $10,000,000.  a  redaction,  aa  I  have  said. 
of  33  percent.  Bean  ■■iiaaiin  that  the  ssc 
ond  qxiarter  woe  used  aa  tha  yardstldk.  Be- 
public's  1940  prt>flts  would  be  $40,000,000  in- 
stead of  Nathan's  fanciful  figure.  Thla.  how- 
ever, would  not  tell  the  true  story.  Ths  trus 
probahUitles  can  only  be  appraised  by  a  look 
at  our  order  experience  and  at  our  rate  of 
operations  thus  far  tbls  year. 

I  digress  here  for  a  moment  to  explain  to 
you  that  I  attribute  the  apparent  pick-up 
In  August  over  July,  mostly  to  forward  buy- 
ing generated  by  this  very  controversy  you 
are  ooasldarlng  and  in  anticipation  of  a 
possMs  strlhs  on  September  16.  If  that  Is 
true,  and  In  the  event  there  Is  no  strike, 
we  can  expact  another  decline  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  in  October  while  tha 
Inventories  now  being  acciimulated  are 
used  up. 

What  all  this  means  In  t»ma  of  proOta 
can  readily  be  aaoi  In  our  July  earnings  which 
were  a  little  over  $1,500,000  as  against  Na- 
than's predicted  monthly  rate  of  between 
$5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 
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In  tb«  fact  ot  thta  unmistakable  cvtdcne* 
of  vbat  the  immediate  future  bolda  In  ator* 
for  ui.  It  mtum  to  mm  that  it  la  tte  taalgkt 
of  UrwponalbUlty  for  a  man  wbo 


te  the  Nathan  itecl  report  that  Bepubllc't 
pro*U  fcr  the  TC*r  1M0  wUl  be  otct  Mt.- 
•OMW  uaaDOBted  and  orer  $73,000,000  If 
mapMlta  la  Kathan's  mlalaadlng  faablon. 

I(  taHSB  «e  have  learned  dvrlac  ■•- 

ralattvalT  abort  tiiniii  life  la  the 

of  ptpaie  to  aarvtval  and  progrim. 

proAt  la  our  only  eoarce  of  reve- 
nue  today   to   keep  our   plant   eapadty   in, 
kt  operatlns  condition  under  high  oon- ' 

coeta.  And  we  must  earn  this 
in  the  face  of  a  pftaentU  declining 
for  the  pioducta  we  make.  In  eon- 
we  think  K  la  abaolutclT  MiWitlsl 
ttet  we  ceoaMer  the  union's  demaadk,  not 
In  the  llfht  of  unreal  Istte  predlrtlona  baeed 
OB  an  unuaual  quarter  or  even  an  unusual 
such  as  we  have  had  since  the  war 
kufe  rather  in  the  stern  realities  of 
we  have  made,  profltwtee,  In  all 
of  ai^bllc'a  brief  history 

tr.  the  growth  at  Republic's  factlt- 
capltal  inTeetnoent  upon 
return  must  be  paid.  It  has 
kted  the  necessity  for  greater  stuns  at 
capital  to  carry  recelTsbles  and  In- 
Far  example.  $10,300,000  were  re- 
^tilred  in  liM  to  carry  csv  reoeleablee.  In 
March  uf  this  year  tfljOOtJtt  ware  required 
for  that  same  purpoee.  On  Daeember  SI.  ISSO. 
■epuMie  ■  inrentory  amounted  to  about  $39.- 
MOiiM.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  uf 
thie  year  our  Inventory  totaled  more  than 
$100,000,000. 

At  this  very  auaaant  we  have  plans  on 
paper  for  riplaasiinta  and  tmprovemenu 
May  rua  Into  more  than  $100,000,000 
oC  thaae  projects  would  give 
a  greater  aasurance  of  steady. 
I  employment,  failure  to  carry  out 
this  ptofrum  would  mean  that  our  shipments 
Qt  ataal  would  inevitably  fall.  Our  cuaU 
blgtasr.  The  number  ot  jobs  which 
have  aeailaMe  would  be  serioualy 


matter  of  depreciation  and  property 
It  Is  more  than  theorlaa  and  as- 
ao^ptlons  Republic  Is  now  ecmftonted 
with  the  probiem  of  replacing  «r«ra-out  and 
equipment  at  a  cost  five  to  biz  Umee 
ortgiaal  coat.  In  the  years  l»iO--M  we 
Bt  for  property  $37,000,000  more  than  we 
by  daprwtfaUOB  efearfM.  and  the 

la  aemi  greater.  TIm  carrying  out  of 
a  prufram  will  be  poasible  only  because 
the  so-called  high  paper  profits  provided  the 
money  Any  redtictlon  In  these  high  paper 
proflu  becauae  ot  higber  wagm.  lowar  prloas. 
or  ottm  oauam  wUl  haee  a  diraet  cCMt  on 
W9  cnn  ipcnd  for  toola  for  the  working- 


Is  another  factor  I  wish  to  call  to 

attention      Our  export  market,  a  main- 

of  the  steel  busmeas  during  the   past 

years.  Is  shrinking  rapidly      There  are 

for  this      Ptrst.  there  Is  s  •hort- 

of  dollars  abroad  which  makta  tt  dlAcult 

flouatries   to   buy    goods    in    thU 

Che  foreign  steel  capacity 

rebtitlt.     bvmleairy.  the  eoet 

the   Kuiopsaa  steel   Industry 

from  the  pocketR  of  American  tax- 

A  benevolent  gowemmeat  Is  taking 

ram  the  Amstkon  steel  mduetry  to 

ve  steel  capwetty  abroad. 

future  foreign  eompetl- 


dals  and  their  aMmmalsts  say.  they  are  the 
only  onea  who  seem  to  be  aware  of  that  fact, 
■ven  the  Inveators — the  people  with  riak 
capital— who  arc.  In  a  ma)or  part,  respon- 
tw  the  growth  of  Republic  and  other 
la  this  and  other  Industrlea,  the 
people  who  help  Mpply  the  tools  with  which 
theee  stcetwortef*  are  equipped,  appear  to 
view  the  future  with  alarm.  In  the  face  of 
these  "hlKh  "  proAU  on  the  part  of  Repuv^llc. 
and  the  rest  of  the  steel  Indiutry.  In  fact 
most  other  induatrtss.  the  prtcea  at  which 
the  stocks  of  thms  companies  eaa  be  pur- 
chased In  the  market  have  frone  steadily 
downward.  Republic's  common  stock  has  a 
book  value  of  $54  per  share.  Today  that 
stock  U  selling  at  about  $20  per  share.  Evl- 
dcntaliy  the  American  Investor  does  not  be- 
lieve you  can  appraise  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  these  profits. 

Someone  must  be  wrong  about  the  outlook 
for  the  future.  Personally.  I  think  It's 
Nathan  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  prim  operat- 
ing conditions  we  are  now  experiencing  we 
firmly  believe  that  Republic  cannot  grant  a 
wace  or  other  cost  Increase.  To  do  so  would. 
I  believe.  In  the  long  run  harm  tboee  who 
seek  it. 


H«w  to  Win  Electiom$ 


fsm  out  of 
faces  tlMee  mm- 
and  their  aeai- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vnutoMT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueaday.  September  13  (legUlative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appudix  of  the  RxcokD  an  article  en- 
titled -How  to  Win  Elections."  written  by 
Bert  Andrews,  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  11. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou). 
as  follows: 


(By  Bert  Andrews) 

Waaanwtosi.— A  man  named  Phathe  gave 
the  nummrisii  Party  some  advice  last  week. 

He  said  the  Bapublicans  lost  the  last  elec- 
tion becauae  of  poor  speech  making  snd  be- 
cause they  failed  to  get  the  facts  across  to 
the  people. 

Be  offered  the  party  a  rure-flre  formula. 
ICr.  Phathe.  clearly  a  Bepubllcan.  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Washington  Bvenlng  Star. 

He  mid  that  all  Republican  speech  mak- 
ers had  to  do  was  to  memorlm  10  lUtle  items. 
Be  said  they  were  the  facu  that  must  be 
put  over  before  the  people.  He  said  he  had 
compUed  the  llit  without  reference  to  any 
printed  matter.  He  ss Id  he  had  been  able 
to  do  BO  because  the  facts  had  been  drum- 
med into  his  head  and  would  stay  there. 
His  list  of  Items  for  the  RepuMlcan  speakers 
follows: 

1.  Do-nothing  Eightieth  Congrem:  Por 
this.  Eighty-first  may  be  subctltuted  Why 
It  is  do-nothing  dom  not  matter.  It  la  the 
bad  aame  that  stieka. 

1.  Bpedal  intersata:  Bomstlmss  called 
ssMsh  Interesu  at  soow  people.  Do  not 
aaaie  them:  the  group  to  whom  you  are 
speaking  will  uee  the  term  as  s  symbol  for 
whalrver  grt^up  they  especially  hate  It  Is 
Important  to  regard  the  group  to  which  you 
arv  lyeaklng  as  having  no  special  tntereata 
at  aB— only  the  wetl-betng  at  all  Anserlca. 


The  trick  Is  to  denounce  special  Interesta 
at  the  same  time  that  you  appeal  to  the 
listening  grotip's  special  IntereeU. 

3.  Taft-Hartley  slave  labor  law:  A  way  to 
■ppml  to  a  large  group.  That  the  atidlence 
probably  never  has  read  the  law  means  noth- 
ing: you  may  make  them  shudder  and  hate 
the  very  name  If  you  ^ep4^at  It  with  distaste 
40  or  50  times  during  e.'u;h  speech.  Repub- 
licans could  find,  of  course,  another  way  to 
berate.  The  idea  Is  to  find  one  that  affects 
many  voters  The  notorious  highway  traf- 
fic regulations,  for  Instance,  would  stir  up  a 
lot  of  feeling. 

4.  ••Men  of  little  faith":  These  are  any 
persons  who  take  exception  to  any  measure 
you  propose.  They  are  also  part  of  the  vil- 
lainous gang  of  "self -interests."  They  are 
not  only  liachlavelllan  but  stupid  and  near- 
sighted to  boot.  Since  you  are  always  right, 
't  la  unnecessary  to  consider  anything  they 
suggest. 

8.  "We  will  go  forward":  At  this  point  set 
>our  Jaw.  extend  palm,  and  saw  hand  up  and 
down  Crowd  wont  know  where  'forward" 
is.  but  vrUl  identify  It  as  support  of  Ita 
Interests. 

«.  "The  people  knew  what  they  wanted": 
The  people  in  this  case  consist  of  thoee  who 
voted  for  you.  The  greater  millions  who 
voted  against  you  presumably  are  not  people. 
They  are  either  dupes  of,  or  actually  them- 
selves the  "special  Interests"  of.  item  2. 

7.  "Plain  facu  before  the  people":  The  10 
items  in  this  list  are  known  as  plain  facta. 
Any  other  facts  will  be  distrusted  by  the 
people  as  intellectual  city-slicker  tricks. 

8.  "Porward-looklng  legislation":  Any- 
thing you  are  concerned  with  Is  "forward- 
looking  '  Be  careful  not  to  say  what  It  Is 
looking  forward  to. 

9.  "But  It  will  not  succeed":  Some  sly 
tiick  of  thoee  "special  interests"  (1.  e..  any 
propoaed  legislation  of  the  other  party ) . 

10.  "As  you  farmers  well  know."  "As  you 
workers  well  know."  "As  you  Catholics  well 
know."  etc.:  Makea  them  feel  as  though  they 
knew  It  all  the  time.  Appeal  to  their  spe- 
cial interests,  which  are  in  some  mysterlotis 
way  not  the  "special  interests"  of  item  a 

Mr.  Phathe  concluded  his  sermon  with 
tnese  words  for  Republicans: 

"Gentlemen.  I  have  done  as  much  as  mod- 
em science  can  for  you.  Now.  go  out  and 
write  thoee  speeches.  I  would  ghost  write 
for  you.  but  conscience  forbids  me  to  take 
Okoncy  lor  such  an  elementary  task." 

Ttala  writer  looked  Mr.  Phathe  up  In  the 
telephone  book  on  the  theory  that  Mr. 
Phathe  might  have  some  additional  points 
to  suggest. 

Mr    Phathe  could nt  be  found 

Probably  becatise  he  signed  hU  full  name 
to    the    letter.     It    whs    D    dining    Phathe. 


EcoBomic  ConditioQs  in  the  United  States 


KXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  aotnu  CAaouiMa 
IN  TBB  aiHATE  OP  THE  UNTITD  8TA 

Tuesday,  September  13  i  legislative  day  o/ 
StUurday.  Septtmber  J),  1949 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanlmom  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  an  excellent 
editonal  entitled  "The  Future :  It  Will  Be 
Good  FroTtdlng  All  Work  Hard  and  Ua« 
Ooninon  Senae."  published  in  the  Ander- 
son <a  C.)  Independent,  of  September 
5.  IMf. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


wtdch 


THX  rxrrtniz:  it  wnx  nc  cooo 
woaK  HABo  airo  xtsk  cokmok 

The  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  we  cant 
■ee  the  forest  for  the  trees  holds  good  in 
this  era  of  general  proaperlty  whan  scattered 
talk  of  hard  times  and  of  the  Inerltablllty  of 
a  futvtre  depression  makm  tis  forget  our 
many  blessings. 

The  most  of  us  fall  to  see  the  higher,  new 
groimd  of  economic  Improvement  to  which 
we  have  moved  in  the  last  10  years  because 
we  are  concerned  over  certain  recessions  and 
rumors  of  dire  things  to  come. 

To  be  sure,  some  things  have  settled  down 
from  the  frenzied  high  peaks  of  war  times. 
when  the  utmost  In  artificial  stimulation  wss 
needed  to  ketp  them  that  way.  We  knew 
then  full  well  that  such  an  economic  state 
would  settle  down  with  the  resumption  of  a 
more  nearly  normal  national  life. 

There  has  been  such  a  great  amotmt  of 
mass  expectancy  of  depression,  such  trem- 
bling for  fear  It  would  come  that  there  has 
been  a  condition  of  mind  that  borders  almost 
on  disappointment  that  such  depression  is 
not  here. 

Our  great  country,  without  parallel  in  pro- 
duction of  the  things  that  man  needs,  has 
risen  to  undreamed  of  heights  of  prodtiction. 
This  has  held  employment  almost  to  that 
magic  mark  of  60.000,000  which  was  regarded 
as  an  impoaslbllity  a  decade  ago. 

We  heard  a  lot  about  a  depression,  a  reces- 
sion, or  disinflation  as  seme  called  It  last 
winter  and  spring.  It  was  mcwe  a  state  of 
mind  than  of  fact.  But  many  manufactur- 
ers, merchants,  and  others  held  up  bujrlng, 
cut  their  Intentories.  The  big  depression  did 
not  materialize,  but  like  the  mists  of  early 
morning,  was  driven  away  t>y  the  sun. 

The  fact  is  that  recession,  which  is  only 
natural,  so  far  has  affected  men's  thinking 
more  than  it  has  their  pocketbooks.  Most 
companies  In  the  United  States  show  prtif- 
Its  today.  Most  people  are  gainfully  at  work, 
and  employment  Is  still  high. 

Farm  Incomes  are  down  somewhat  from 
former  peaks  but  farmers  as  a  whole  are  In 
good  shape,  tremendously  good  shape  If  we 
compare  their  stattis  today  to  that  of  IMO 
and  1930. 

Savings  in  banks  and  elsewhere  are  at  a 
high  peak.  Instirance  is  also  at  a  high  mark. 
This  constitutes  a  great  reservoir  of  spend- 
ing which  Will  Ineviuhly  be  used  in  building 
homes,  starting  buginess,  buying  the  things 
that  create  Jobs,  provide  employment.  Peo- 
ple are  spending  money  now.  proof  of  which 
requires  only  a  brief  look  around. 

We  have  been  speaking  about  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  What  about  otir  own  South- 
east, what  sticut  South  Carolina? 

In  seven  Sotitheastem  States,  workers 
earned  83  percent  more  last  year  than  they 
did  In  1942.  The  til. 3 17.000.000  In  wages 
and  salaries  In  the  Southeast  last  year  was 
nearly  83  percent  of  the  total  Income  re- 
ceived by  rasidents  of  those  States. 

Those  figUrea  show  the  steady  trend  to- 
ward Ir.dustrlaUsaUon  In  this  region.  The 
Southeast  Is  oomlng  along  faster  than  the 
national  aterage  in  turning  to  Industry. 
There  is  more  opportunity  here  for  Indus- 
trialisation than  there  Is  in  most  sections 
of  the  country.  We  have  many  factors  in 
otir  favor. 

In  South  Carolina  alone,  wages  and  sal- 
artas  totaled  tl. 097,000.000  in  1948.  This 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  added  hun- 
dreds of  wn""'^"#  aamsd  by  farmers,  busl- 
nem  and  pnafeaslonal  men,  and  others. 

TliU  staflgcrlng  sum  has  gone  Into  living 
azpenaea.  mvlngs.  btilldlng  of  homes  and 
bustneases.  education,  travel,  entertainment, 
and  all  the  broad  fields  ot  modem  living.  A 
big  aUce  of  it  has  been  pakt  bade  into  taxes. 


m  aresK- 

pecting  and  demandlBC  more  GoTcmmsnt 
aenice  than  ever  bcCore. 

The  future  will  be  only  as  good  as  w  In- 
dlviduaUj  and  eaUaeOf^  work  hard,  kaap 
our  mniBMB  asnaa,  ubssiwi  tbs  splxtt  at 
brothcrtkood  and  forerer  keep  in  mind  the 
Ooldso  Bala. 


WUtkcr  Western  Earopc? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAVA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  13  (.legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h&ye  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concszssional  Rkcoko  a 
very  important  article  dealing  with  the 
German  problem,  entitled  "Whither 
Western  Europe?"  by  Jean  Pajus.  This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  fw  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  HI.  Inc..  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

WHrnsza   Wisxxxh   Ecsope? 

(By  Jean  PaJus) 

smuat  I 

What  are  the  results  of  the  last  confer- 
enee  of  foreign  ministers  on  Germany?  Are 
we  nearer  a  solution  of  the  Oerman  prob- 
lem? The  consensus  of  those  who  have  beeu 
following  the  conference  with  dispassionata 
Interest  is  that  there  is  no  cause  for  exulta- 
tion or  Jubilation  for  either  East  or  West. 
If  anything,  the  conference  has  decidedly 
proved  that  not  only  are  East  and  West  not 
in  the  position  to  t»idge  the  gap,  bttt  the 
Western  front  seems  to  have  developed  new 
cracks.  Old  wounds  have  opened  up  again. 
The  nearer  the  West  comes  to  tackling  the 
problem  of  tmificatlon  of  Germany,  the 
greater  the  fears  of  the  Western  Exiropean 
countries  of  a  renascent  nationalistic  and 
dominant  Germany. 

So  l<»ig  as  Otfmany  was  not  unified,  so  long 
as  France  was  afraid  of  conuntmism  more 
than  of  a  weak  Germany,  France  was  willing 
to  Join  the  Western  front.  But  this  Is  no 
longer  true.  Prance  is  becoming  more  and 
more  afraid  of  the  rising  German  power,  po- 
lltlca'.  as  well  as  industrial. 

NcK-  does  the  (»Y>spect  of  an  economically 
strotig  Germany  seem  to  please  the  Britiah. 
After  the  war  Britain  seined  anxious  to  sea 
Germany  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  Wsat- 
em  Europe.  Western  Europe  was  short  of 
goods  which  Germany  used  to  supply  before 
the  war.  Britain  was  not  then  in  a  poaition 
to  supply  all  Europe  wanted.  Apparently  she 
was  not  afraid  of  competition.  But  that  was 
in  1946  and  1947.  Today  the  {uoblem  facing 
Europe.  Britain  in  particular.  Is  primarily 
what  to  do  with  the  goods  they  are  now 
able  to  produce.  For  Britain  It  Is  a  case  of 
being  confronted  with  growing  German  com- 
petition In  dwindling  markets.  Today 
Britain  realizes  that  Intra-Burcpean  trade 
does  not  particularly  need  the  German  con- 
tribution and  that  western  Europe  has,  prac- 
tically speaking,  freed  Itself  from  dependence 
on  Germany. 

The  economic  realities  of  Western  Europe 
are  such  that  it  can  get  along  without  Oer- 
man  manufactured   goods.    Indeed,   It   has 


finally  dawnad  oposk  tbs  ' 
countriea  that  Osrmany^  eontxtliaUan  to  1 
rops  Is  not  rnmpliariSBtary  but  competiuva, 
and  tbs  question  now  is.  can  a  shrinking 
.Kuiopsan  market  absorb  an  additional  two 
-haU  billion  doUaza  worth  ot  Ger- 
ds? 

TlM  rtllsmma  for  Wsstam  Sorape  Is:  Either 
the  Weatarn  nattans  again  rsongnlm  Ger- 
manyls  IniHwliial  supremacy  over  the  Con- 
ttasnt.  srtkMi  maans  granting  her  priority  in 
organfUng  Europe's  postwar  economy,  or 
thaae  nations  try  to  find  a  market  for  Ger- 
many's goods — and  that  maiket  presently  can 
only  be  Eastern  Europe. 

In  any  cass.  Gcnnany  is  enksrglng  as  the 
victor  in  this  tug  of  war  between  Bast  and 
West. 

Economically.  Germany  is  bolstoed  by  the 
BCA.  She  is  receiving  ample  supplies  of 
raw  materiala.  In  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a  maximum  Industrial  expansion,  she  will 
increase  her  electric  pow«  to  47.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours by  1952  against  22,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hotirs  In  1936— the  so-called  normal 
year. 

Her  heavy  Industry  is  expanding  rapidly 
and  although  Germany's  stcd  production  is 
still  theoretically  limited  to  11,100.000  tons, 
special  intarasts  are  working  to  raim  this 
ceiling,  lias n while  Western  Etirope's  steal 
industry  la  already  wrastUng  with  the  prob- 
lem of  sarptoMs. 

Still  other  sectors  of  Western  Europe's 
economy  show  the  same  danger  signals 
nitzogoooua  fertilisers,  phoapbatas  and  dya- 
stufls.  Wbsraas  up  to  recently  tbsre  was  the 
cry  that  Europe  must  increase  its  fertUiasr 
production  in  (u-der  to  raise  its  food  supply, 
the  latest  r^torta  from  the  OEBC  (Organiaa- 
tion  for  Etiropeen  Economic  Cooperation)  In 
Paris  reveal  a  great  fear  of  overproduction  by 
1952.  The  OXBC  experts  anticipate  a  surplus 
of  135.000  tons  of  fertilisers  and  are  now 
thinking  in  terms  of  expanding  prodtiction 
programs  over  a  period  of  8  to  10  years  instead 
of  4  as  originally  planned.  Since  Germany 
before  the  war  was  a  heavy  prodticer  of  ferti- 
limrs  and  dyeattiffs.  the  problem  of  whsre 
to  cut  production  Is  assuming  an  ever  greater 
significance. 

Pcdltically  postwar  Germany  ts  «*'»>««g  vi 
age.  Ber  Westsm  neighbois  must  now  UatHi 
to  her  more  and  mora  and  that  in  turn  means 
fitting  a  nationalistic  Gomany  into  a  Cotmcil 
of  Europe.  How  can  Western  Europe  do  this, 
while  the  plan  calls,  theoretically,  for  the  in- 
corporation of  a  truly  democratic  Oermanyf 
Above  all.  how  can  Western  Europe  achlere 
economic  and  political  sectirity? 

But — was  this  result  totally  tmexpected? 

HoK  Gcnnany  u»ed  her  industrial  power 

DuriSLg  the  past  year  outstanding  experts 
on  international  affalra.  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  shown  grave  conosrn  regarding 
ovr  policy  toward  Germany.  For  mstance,  on 
NoTonber  10.  1IM8.  former  Undo-  Secretary  of 
State  Sumner  Wellm  wrote:  "Fear  that  Brit- 
iah and  American  poUey  Is  now  directed  to- 

iuw.moHMms  WSatam  OanDsany 
la  csstlng  a  dsep  shadow  oesr  Western  Ba- 
rope  •  •  •  the  specter  of  German  rearm- 
ament la  arousing  much  snxiety  in  the  Low 
Cotmtriee.  in  Scandinavia,  and  among  the 
democratic  elements  In  Poland  and  in  Caech- 
ostorakla  as  in  France." 

Back  of  them  fears  to  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many has  always  vmtd  her  Indtistrlal  power 
to  the  detriment  of  these  nations.  In  the 
past  Germany  has  used  her  strategic  location 
in  the  center  of  Europe  to  dominate  the 
cotirse  of  European  economy.  The  industrial 
heart  of  Germany  is  centered  in  the  Ruhr. 
where  aoal.  Barope'S  most  Important  souros 
of  power.  Is  mined.  Whsfsas  prior  to  World 
War  n.  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
energy  used  by  the  United  States  indtistry 
came  from  coal,  fully  90  percent  of  German 
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In  ff-wor%6-wr  days  emmm  from  tu 
a«nBanT^    byproduct.   cok*> 
piMita.    turalslMd    Xhm   prtnctpaJ    r»w 
tar  bar  tflaportast  clwmlaat  tadua- 
tfff.    Prtor  to  World  War  I.  Qmnmaf 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOPvD 
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laportant  «>«■«•  of 

wnk  tb*  imitanVktm  ot 

to  Prane*.  aftar  World  War  I. 

da  ^alopad    Buropa** 

Inductry  ^  t***  lUilv 

U  by  ora  Inporta,  prtnetpalty 

iBd  Iiorralna.  Prance 

of  Maay   baalc   raw   mat«rlaU  a&d 

raaourcaa.  tba  Oarman  induatrlalUU 

MipoM^iWy  aat  out  to 

at  UifcBfiiinlim  infor- 

•ad  ibua  acbie^  lotamattottal 

I  fMlMteally  araloataic 

(ralsMva  pvaarty  in  natural 

■nd  fafalga  aaebance) 

tblB  dafaet  by  eonoaoftnttef  on  a  ctrat- 

of  obtabab^  doateattMi  aad  eoatrol  oT«r 

and   foodi   tn   graataat   damand. 

tbey    ba    btffh-apaad    ataels.    pbar- 

dyastxiffa.    eamcraa.    gyntbctle 

of  war. 

tbo  eooatltuant  mambara  of 

a  aMt  tn  Paria  and  fomiu* 

Tlawa  about  Oermany  In  tha  (d* 
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"t^e  0«nnaa  aeoBomy  muct  not  ba  al- 
to deralop  to  tha  datrUnant  at  otbar 
eoontrtaa  aa  It  waa  dona  tn  tba 
bat  If  Kuropaan  eooperatlon  ts  to  ba 
tba  Oarman  eeotMxny  muat  ba  fittad 
•oooony  ao  that  It  may 
to  a  fmaral  Improvamant  In  tha 
of  lIvtBC.  IB  partlmlar.  tha  out- 
pat  «r  tha  Bohr  eoal  AaMa  which  ta  ea- 
aantlal  to  tba  Kuropaan  aeonoaay  aa  a  wbola 
muat  not  a^atn  ba  u««d  by  Oarmany  tn  cuch 
a  way  aa  to  eonatltuta  a  tbraat  to  European 
eoatrlbuta  to  tba  rebablll- 
•taMllty  of  tba  whola  at 
aimany  heraelf  The  tn- 
aad  asport  ot  Ruhr  coal 
IB.  ta  flaat.  anaatlal  for  Kuropaan  racovery 
and  betb  eoal  and  ooka  should  ba  fairly  dla- 
tbaaa  eountrtaa.  Including 
.  vt&lcb  dapand  upon  tba  Ruhr  tat 


A  new  Oermmnyt 

(o  laiviiBcnt  tbaaa  aafaguarda 
baa  far.  bacauaa  ot  obatntctlou- 
M  foilBlM  Craaa  YailoiM  aouNM: 

1.  4a  aarly  m  tha  wfhn^  of  IMS  tha  gao- 

of  tba  Unttad  Stataa  War 
It  wbleh  eoitalatad  of  a  group  of 
—I  dad  that  a  powar- 
ba  rabom  aftar  tha  eonaluatop 
at  tha  war.  (P.  t.  Baport  ob  Ctarauuiy.  by 
Lawla  A.  Brown.) 

a.  Tba  bactnnlnf  oT  World  War  IX  mw 
■oaw  Americans  artth  Oerman  tle-upa  saaur- 
bi(  thatr  Oarman  frlands  tbat  they  would 
tha  ba«  for  tbem  In  tha  United  Stataa 
nautrallty.  and  would  ra- 
it and  proBtatala  bv 


(Mmt  Tom  Barald  Tribune.  July  tl.  iMt.) 

Wa  ara  told  tbat  a  new  Osrmany  baa  arlaan. 

t   OommlHlaBar   In   Oarmany.  Mr. 

i  J.  MaCtoy.  atatsel  tbat  be  had  new  idaaa 

for  Tr*^***g  Oarmaay  a  mora  aubatantlal  par- 

hi  tha  Wmr.    abaUarty.  Praneb  POr. 

laMw    Bubart    Sebuman    has    bean 

taUUbf  abovt  tartagUic  Germany  into  West- 


tha  Idaa  at  waldtng  GtanMay  Into 
Buropa  la.  tbraoratloally.  aound.  but, 
«  aspaet  from  tba  new  Oarmanyt 
It  aaaata  la  that  country  will  shad  aoaM 
It  oa  thb  ■!!■«■ lar  of  Oanaaaya  praaant 
ao  liag  afo.  Jaak  Bafmnart  ra- 
ported  tn  the  Na«  loih  TlbMa  that  "Bohart 
B.  ktUi.  Am«rieaa  ahalnaaa  of  tha  0.  ••• 
17  K.  Ooatrol  Oroop.  acraad.  la  rHpoaaa  to  a 
quaattOB  today,  tbat  the  Oarman  mine  man- 


it  was  sabotaclnc  pra*Hlloa  of  Buhr 
coal  oa  which  ao  much  of  Boropa'a  aeonomy 
dapaadL**  The  admlnUtraUon  of  the  Oar- 
man coal  Industry  has  bean  uadsr  Qaiaisi 
Dtractor  Hatnrtch  Boat  Ba  forsMrly  was 
of  BhatopisiJ— >  oaa  of 
at  tha  Bubr's  eoal  cawipanlss 
ttam  IMa  untU  tha  and  of  tha  war.  Durtng 
World  War  U  Dr  Koat  held  direetorahlpa  In 
aavaral  other  major  Induatrlea  and  cartels. 
Be  waa  a  member  of  the  Ifazl  Party  for  over 
11  yaara  and  joined  it  years  before  tha  Masls 
put  praaauia  oa  buMaaaamen  to  take  out 
membarahlp.  Tbe  cartala  with  which  he  was 
associated  helped  flaaaoa  Hitler's  rtaa  to 
power  and  later  srmad  Oermany  for  scgraa- 
slve  war.  (World  Report.  December  16.  1947.) 
Military  fotaraaiaat  ayohaHnen  have  re- 
y  uifaaMd  coaManca  in  the  new 
of  waatara  Oanaany.  But  have  these 
fair  with  their  neighbors? 
A  quick  glance  st  the  "1948^  49  plan  (or  eco- 
nomic racoastroetlon  of  the  Oerman  btaonal 
area"  will  sbofw  that  tba  ezperta  who  pre- 
pared the  plan  have  greatly  Inflated  the  Oar- 
man raqulrements  and  badly  luidereatlmated 
the  btaonal  area's  rapacity  to  export  to  West- 
em  Burope.  When  the  plan  was  examined 
by  the  BCB  experts,  the  latter  discovered 
that— 

( 1 )  The  Oarmans  ovarcatlmated  by  30  per- 
cent tba  amount  of  coke  lor  the  iron  orea 
uaed  In  Oarman  Industry.  Bad  the  proper 
rsclo  been  used.  800.000  tons  of  coke  could 
hsTe  been  available  for  export  to  Prance. 
Belgium,  etc..  thus  enabling  them  to  over- 
come the  main  obstacle  to  their  production 
of  steal.  It  la  dear  that  the  pxupoae  was  to 
restrict  the  steel  production  of  Oermany'a 
neighbors. 

(3)  The  Oerman  experts  have  undereatl- 
msted  by  500.000  tons  the  steel  output  by 
using  an  abnormal  crude  s^eel-rolled  steel 
raUo. 

(8)  Tha  Oarman  experts  have  deliberately 
undereatlmatad  the  wagon-tiim -around — 
the  time  taken  to  reload  an  empty  freight 
ear  and  to  put  It  back  Into  UM.  Bad  the 
correct  (actors  k>een  used.  Germany  would 
have  shown — over  the  period  stipulated — a 
surplus  of  M.OOO  cars  Instead  of  a  deficit  of 
U.OOO  cars,  aa  claimed  by  tha  German 
experta. 

Secretary  Aoyall  end  Commissioner 

Ferguson  .._^ 

On  January  8.  1948,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Kenneth  Boyall  stated: 

"Ws  have  removed  from  positions  of  Influ- 
ence most  of  the  top  leaders  who  have  fo> 
mentad  and  conducted  the  crual  war  of  op- 
prsaatnn;  wa  have  al)oUabed  the  pamlcloua 
cartala."  (Nov  York  Tlmee.  January  •. 
1948.) 

Mora  than  a  year  later,  on  January  34.  1949. 
tba  New  York  Ttmaa  raportad  from  Prankfurt 
tbat  "the  Rutu-  area  la  again  a  Orst-cisss  In- 
dustrial center,  and  moat  of  tha  former  man- 
agers in  factorlee.  mlnea,  and  banks  are  ayala 
in  poaltions  of  Influence.**  And  speaking  of 
tba  political  climate  of  Oannany.  the  New 
York  Ttmee  quoted  Allied  oaclals  aa  follows: 
**We  shall  never  demoeratlae  Oermany,  and 
tba  fonaar  boaaaa  and  managers  are  back,  and 
wa  doat  trvat  thaei  at  all"  Pour  days  later 
Drew  Mlddleton.  of  the  New  York  Tlmee. 
wrote  a  lengthy  article,  which  began  with  the 
following  words-  "Oerman  natlonallam  la  on 
the  march  again  " 

As  regards  Secretary  Royall's  statement  of 
ao  months  ago  "that  we  have  abolished  the 
pernicious  cartels."  the  fscts  are  thst  on 
March  1.  1948.  19  mMBbers  of  the  decsrtellaa. 
tlon  division  raalgnad  In  protect  against  an 
oral  order  laauad  by  tha  United  Stataa  com- 
mander tn  Oarmany  to  emaaculata  the  whole 
dacaruliaallftn  program.  On  April  SO.  1949. 
tha  Parguaoa  eoaunlttae.  appoiatad  by  Praal- 
dant  TruBMB  to  Invaatlgata  oar  dacarteliaa- 
tlon  policy  tn  Oeroiaay.  reported  that  the 
"United     Slates     occupation     oOclsls     have 


failed  to  MBOah  a  singlo  oaa  of  OcnaaBy^ 

giant  monopnUns   under  a  crack-down  law  . 
now  a  years  old."     (New  York  Tlmea.  AprU  30, 
1949.) 

On  that  date.  April  90.  1948.  1  day  after  tba 
Pirguaoa  report  was  releaaed.  Ocneral  Clay 
afM  qtwted  tn  the  olBcial  Army  newapapcr. 
SUrs  and  Stripes,  as  saying,  "Germany's  larg- 
est Indtiatrlal  combination,  tba  I.  O.  Parben 
enterprlae.  has  been  broken  Into  separata 
untta.  of  which  there  are  60  In  the  United 
States  aone  alone  " 

Oeneral  CHay  told  the  Pprpuaon  Inveetlaat- 
ing  committee  that  "1.  O.  Partwn  aa  such  no 
loi«ar  exiata."     (P  34.  Perguaon  report.) 

On  Jtme  1.  1949.  90  days  after  Oeneral 
Clay's  sUtement.  an  Aseoclated  Preaa  dis- 
patch from  Prankfurt.  Oermany.  said:  "The 
major  step  toward  breaking  up  the  I.  O. 
Parben  chemical  empire  will  be  taken  soon  by 
offering  one  of  Its  units  for  sale.  MaJ  Oen. 
Oeorga  P.  Bays  said  today  Rays  eatimated  It 
woidd  take  5  or  6  weclu  to  work  out  technical 
proooBttraa  and  advertise  for  bids.  He  said 
Parben  stockholders  would  be  Invited  to  sit 
In  conaultatlon  before  the  sale." 

Asked  if  this  action  waa  a  rcault  of  the 
Parguaon  committee's  criticism.  General 
Hays  replied:  "It  might  be  and  It  might  not.** 


Tbe  HawaiisB  Strike  SitnatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


or  Ml 

IN  THE  SB*ATE  OP  THB  UNITED  8TATB8 

Tuesday.  September  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoKD  three  editorials  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  of  August  27,  1949.  to- 
gether with  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  dealing  with  the  Hawaiian 
strike  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PKaaroiXD  camcs  or  law  aito  oovxaKMxirr 

Baapact  for  law  and  the  courts  that  uphold 
the  law  has  l>een  violated  repeatedly  during 
BaaraU's  Intcnninable  longshore  blockade. 

Territorial  dock  seizure  legislation,  passed 
by  the  repreeentatlves  of  the  people  to  relieve 
their  plight,  has  been  scoffed  at  and  violated. 
The  Governor,  lagialators,  and  other  Territo- 
rial oOclals  have  been  vilified  and  sued  be- 
cause of  It. 

A  circuit  court  Judge  seeking  to  enforce  the 
law  has  had  his  restraining  order  publicly  de- 
fied -vnd  ridiculed  by  Harry  Bridges  and  Ar- 
thur Rutledge.  Of  this  Judge,  a  union  attor- 
ney later  alleged  in  Paderal  court.  "He  haa 
stepped  out  of  his  role  of  Judge  and  become  a 
proaecutor." 

In  tha  Paderal  court,  the  union  challenged 
the  right  of  yet  another  Judge  to  hear  Its 
petition  for  a  restraining  order,  alleging  that 
the  Judge  in  question  should  be  dlsqusUfled 
because  he  was  scqualnted  with  the  Gover- 
nor aad  a  mamtter  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
board  of  regents. 

LjEteat  incident  In  this  unabashed  aoom 
for  legal  authority  and  ethics  came  when  an 
ILWU  radio  commentator  publicly  predicted 
that  two  Paderal  Jxidgea  subsequently  would 
hand  down  a  decision  favorable  to  the  union 
and  that  a  lot  of  people  would  be  sorry  they 
had  oppoeed  the  union's  campaign  for  con- 
quset. 

This  may  be  just  speculation  on  the  part 
of  the  vmlon.  but  It  Is  ethically  In  bad  taste. 


'-*  » 
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Many  a  newspaper  has  been  rebtiked  for  sim- 
ilar speculation. 

To  challenge  the  law  In  the  cotirts  is  one 
thing;  but  to  publicly  scoff  and  violate  the 
laws  Is  another.  Someday  the  Nation  and 
Hawaii  may  become  fed  up  with  this  new 
left-wing  technique  of  mocking  law  and 
order. 


S*  BCONOMIC   WIAPON 

Bondage  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  under 
Harry  Bridges'  dictatorship  at  last  Is  begin- 
ning to  arouse  some  constructive  thinking 
at  Washington.  News  that  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  Is  considering  sending  a  sub- 
committee here  la  hopeful.  Virginia's  Demo- 
cratic Senator  A.  W.  Robebtson,  announcing 
the  plan,  said  It  would  be  the  subcommit- 
tee s  duty  to  Investigate  the  economic  power 
exercised  here  by  ILWU.  which  at  this  time 
is  synonymous  with  Bridges.  The  public 
wUl  welcome  an  investigation  of  that  kind 
for  It  must  Inevitably  lead  to  a  clearer  view 
of  the  Island  situation  than  seems  commonly 
to  be  held  at  the  National  Capital. 


HAWsn     LXTTTXa     SWAMP    TAIT 

So  widespread  is  public  interest  on  the 
mainland  In  the  blockade  of  Hawaii,  that 
Memt>ers  of  the  Congress  are  compelled  to 
Issue  form  letters  stating  their  position  with 
relation  to  It.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Comer. 
391  Auwlnala  Street,  Lanikai.  have  Just  re- 
ceived one  of  these  from  Senator  Robert  A. 
Tatt.  'I  have  received  so  many  slmUar  let- 
ters from  persons  interested  in  this  matter 
tiiat  I  find  It  Impossible  to  write  a  personal 
icply  to  each  correspondent  as  I  usually  do." 
the  letter  caid.  "I  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
will  excuse  the  use  of  this  form  letter." 

Senator  Taft  went  on  to  say  "there  is  no 
question  that  this  strike  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Hawaii.  •  •  •  It  is  intoler- 
able that  one  man  can  bring  about  this  con- 
dition. The  President  could  have  acted 
•  •  •  but  he  refused  to  do  so."  Senator 
Tatt  expres&es  the  hope  that  Hawaii's  Leg- 
islature will  solve  the  problem,  and  to  prom- 
ise that  if  this  Is  not  dene  Congress  wUl  pass 
some  kind  of  legislation.  He  doubts  if  the 
administratlo;  will  permit  any  bill  to  pass 
that  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  difficulty— 
the  monopoly  permitted  to  labor  which  is 
prohibited  in  the  case  of  capital. 

Hawaii's  Legislature  has  made  a  good  start 
toward  fulfilling  Senator  Tafts  hope.  The 
job  will  be  completed  when  the  special  ses- 
sion is  resumed.  But  it  will  stUl  be  up  to 
Congress  to  do  its  part  by  making  Hawaii's 
self-protection  effective  on  the  mainland. 

PHONT  UWION  LSAOEI  PaOPAGAWDA 

KbTTOl,  THE  Ad\i*tisik: 

The  ILWU  has  been  so  blinded  by  Its 
violent,  unreasoning  oppoeiUon  to  HawaU's 
Gov.  Ingram  M.  Stalnback.  that  the  union 
seems  to  hare  completely  mlaaed  the  point 
of  the  Territorv's  new  temporary  stevedoring 
aelxure  law. 

By  a  devious  piece  of  illogical  reasoning 
the  union  alleges  that  the  governor  is  t>ehind 
the  new  labor  legislation  and  implies  that  it 
Is  a  part  of  some  mysterious  Stain  l^ack  plot. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  solidly  behind  the  dock  seixure 
program.  If  ever  legislation  was  the  will  of 
the  people,  this  has  been  the  time.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  have  had 
more  than  enough  of  the  ILWU  blockade  of 
Island  ports.  After  4  months  of  it  they  have 
struck  back  through  their  duly  elected  legis- 
lators In  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  an 
Intolerable  situation. 

If  the  ILWU  would  pause  to  consider  the 
facts  the  union  could  not  help  but  be  con- 
vinced thst  in  continuing  to  strike  It  Is 
Ignoring  the  will  of  the  people. 

Act  3  and  'ts  subsidiary  legislation  was 
passed  34  to  6  by  a  Republican-dominated 
houee  and  14  to  0  by  a  OOP-controlled  senate. 


And  it  took  Democratic  Governor  Stalnback 
to  dlsstiade  the  Legislature  from  passing  a 
bill  that  would  have  i>enallzed  the  ILWU  by 
barring  its  strikers  from  government  em- 
ployment. It  took  two  special  messages  and 
a  conference  at  which  the  governor  broiight 
senate  and  house  members  around  to  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  to  give  the  ILWU  the 
chance  to  "get  off  the  hook." 

Since  the  ILWU  has  chosen  to  declare  war 
on  the  law.  it  has  chosen  to  declare  war  on 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  The  union  now  is 
openly  fighting  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Federal 
coiu^.  the  territorial  government,  and  the 
people  of  HawaU — not  to  mention  the  British 
Commonwealth,  which  seems  to  be  Louie 
Goldblatt's   private   war. 

The  ILWU  may  discover  shortly,  as  did 
Napoleon.  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  and  Hitler,  that 
biting  off  more  than  you  can  chew  is  almost 
always  fatal. 

POUETH  E8TATB. 

AucxTST   25. 


Great  Britain's  Finaadal  Exigencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missointi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
five  consecutive  terms  of  6  years  each. 
When  he  retired  of  his  own  volition  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ate career,  he  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, next  to  the  chairman,  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  recent  statement  made  by  Senator 
Capper,  as  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  The  article  is  entitled  "Sim- 
plifying a  Problem."  and  has  to  do  with 
the  financial  exigencies  of  Great  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

sncpurriKO  a  pkobi.e>c 

(By  Arthur  Capper,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Kansas) 

I  wouldn't  want  to  try  to  oversimplify  a 
very  complex  problem. 

But  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  forth- 
coming disciissions  twtween  Britain's  finan- 
cial experts  and  our  own  financial  experts, 
on  what  to  do  about  the  American  dollar  and 
the  British  pound,  boll  xlown  to  something 
like  this: 

Suppose  an  Individual  named  John  Bull, 
already  badly  in  debt,  can  cotint  on  an  In- 
come of  say  $5,000  a  year. 

But  he  ts  spending,  and  feels  as  if  he  has 
to  continue  spending,  at  the  rate  of  tS.OOO 
a  year. 

He  txjrrows  S2.000.  and  assures  himself 
and  his  creditor  that  he  will  earn  more. 

But  instead,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
finds  all  the  help  that  S2,0C0  has  been  Is  to 
Increase  his  spending  to  $10,000  a  year. 

The  creditor  tries  the  same  thing  for  him 
the  next  year— only  to  discover  that  John 
Bull  ts  getting  further  and  ftirther  Into  tha 
red. 

What  to  do  about  It? 

They  slate  a  conference. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  comes  of 
It.  particularly  as  the  great  American  tax- 


payer probably  wUl  have  to  foot  the  bill, 
whatever  It  is. 

We  are  not  through  with  the  gold  at  Port 
Knox.     Not  by  a  long  sight. 

Just  watch  the  maneuvering*  in  the  oon* 
Ing  mrmths,  perhaps  over  several  years,  to 
persuade  America  that  the  gold  is  valualeaa 
at  Port  Knox — but  would  help  aave  tha 
world  if  placed  In  the  proper  hands. 

And  the  proper  hands  will  be  extended  to 
us  as  the  right  hand  of  fellowship — palms  up. 

Tou  Just  wait  and  see. 


Public  Vcrtat  Prirate  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSB 

Tuesday.  September  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNCitxssiOM/a  Ric- 
OHD  an  article  by  Gus  Norwood,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association,  Inc.,  on  the  problem 
of  public  versus  private  power.  This 
article  portrays  the  struggle  in  the  West 
of  the  REA  cooperatives  to  expand  rural 
electrification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoBuc  Vesstts  Pxivatx  Powca 

LIVE  AND  LET  LTVS 

(By  Gut  Norwood,  executive  secretary, 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association,  Van- 
couver, Wash.) 

During  the  August  15-25  Senate  debate  on 
Federal  transmission  lines  much  ado  waa 
made  by  private  power  companies  about  their 
inability  to  compete  with  their  sovereign. 
They  pleaded  for  a  llve-and-let-Uve  policy. 
During  the  past  5  years  the  Idaho  Powo' 
Co.  killed  three  RBA  cooperatives  by  virtue 
of  Its  monopoly  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
power  In  southern  Idaho.  This  waa  not  a 
live-and-let-live  policy.  The  latest  victim 
was  the  Malhetir  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Vale.  Oreg.,  which  ended  Its  10-year  struggle 
In  June  1S>40  liecause  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
clubbed  it  to  death  with  a  high  wholesale- 
power  rate. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  In  like  manner 
buys  Port  Peck  power  at  2^  mills  and  sells 
to  Montana  REA  cooperatives  at  0  mills. 
Purthermore,  that  company  refuses  to  make 
sufficient  power  available  to  the  REA  co- 
ojseratlves  for  serving  the  Industrial  load. 

The  Vigilante  Electric  Cooperative  at  Dil- 
lon, Mont.,  recently  was  denied  energy  to 
serve  a  new  mine. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
Is  owned  by  the  American  Power  A  Light 
Co.,  an  old  subsidiary  of  Electric  Bond  Ik 
Share.  A.  P.  A  L.  continues  to  delay  dlaao- 
luUon  under  the  1935  Holding  Company  Act 
despite  SEC  orders  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. This  flagrant  flouting  of  (JnUed 
StatM  law  shotild  hardly  give  the  Montaiw 
Power  Co.  much  of  a  standing  In  the  court 
of  American  public  opinion. 

The  23  Montana  REA  cooperatives  have 
raised  rural  electrification  from  5  percent  to 
55  percent  and  in  2  years  will  reach  80  per- 
cent. But  the  ratea  are  Inflated  because  at 
Montana  Power  Co.'s  0-mill  rate. 

Por  decadaa  Montana  has  had  an  electrl- 
fled  railroad  (C.  M.  *  8t.  P.  R.)  while  entire 
Tillages  along  the  tracks  Immed  keroeene 
lamps.    Is  it  surprising  that  that  great  State 
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with  Ita  fkbulcHM  rwouroM  hM  b«en  losing 
population? 

'  il  it  Lh*  old  Btory  of  an  unchall«nf«<l  mo- 
•Opoly.  The  oompsBy  hM  ncTwr  knows  Hiy- 
tttac  iMit  a  illTcr-apooii  lift  of  monopoly. 
How.  wb»n  RKA't  and  F«d«r&l  power  lines 
to  brlBC  electricity  to  the  ncflectad 
raral  areM.  tb«  oompany  ex- 
•  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  and 
about  Iti  Inability  to  compete  with 
tta  aorarelgn. 

To  that  com|>any  we  aay.  "Hlte  pM>^e  are 
■WFOrelyn.  and  tbey  are  backing  at  the  cbalns 
of  Montana  Power  Co.  ensIaTemcnt." 


TW  Miiiowi  RJTcr  Batia  Profrun, 
S  Years  After 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  WOaTH  OAKOTA 

m  THX  BXHATX  OP  THX  UNITXO  STATSB 

Tueotey.  Sewtta^mr  It  {k9i*l«^ive  day  of 
SaiMT^aw,  atfUmbu  J) ,  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  In  Love- 
land.  Colo.,  on  August  18.  AssLstant  Sec- 
raUry  of  the  Interior  William  E  Wame 
9ok«  before  a  meeting  of  the  service 
dubs  and  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Interagency  Committee  on  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  (M-ogram.  5  years  after. 
Tht  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
largest  river- development  program  in 
our  history  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Wame 
•od  be  noted  that  the  debate  which 
reached  tta  ettmaz  In  1944  with  the  pas- 
•ace  oS  the  Missouri  Basin  project  au- 
tkorlMUIon  was  continuing  along  the 
wuatt  lines  today  The  decision  made  by 
the  Senate  on  the  power- transmission 
Unes  In  the  Interior  Department  bill  for 
ItM  marks  another  milestone  in  the 
Jiat  are  shaping  the  Missouri 
project. 

I  Join  with  Mr.  Wame  In  the  hope  that 
the  profress  of  the  project  will  not  l>e 
impeded  by  restrictive  Interpretations 
and  that,  where  necessary,  it  can  be 
■ade  truly  comprehen.slve  by  the  inclu- 
ilon  thrtHigh  legislation  of  the  older 
projects  in  the  plan. 

I  call  particular  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  country  to  the  ."suggestion 
that  Secretary  Wame  has  made  that 
acxtoiii  CTifklerattcm  be  riven  now  to 
the  needs  of  wmplwnnhng  the  hydro- 
electric capacity  of  the  Miaaourl  Basin 
development  with  enervy  generated 
through  the  use  of  the  lignite  fuels  of 
the  Dakotas.  the  gas  fields  of  Kansas. 
or  other  sources  in  the  tnsln.  This  im- 
portant sucgesUon  will  require  much 
atudy  and  thorough  review,  but  if  the 
project  is  to  attain  Its  greatest  objec- 
tlre.  it  may  be  necessary  to  expand  its 
poNver  and  capacity. 

I  adt  unanimotis  consent  that  Mr. 
Wame's  address  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 


Tl»re  t>eing  no  objection,  the  addr 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racota. 


Hm  phyatcai  tmprovooMiit  of  one-alzth  of 
tta  Uhtted  SUtea.  the  Mlaaourl  Rlrer  Basin, 
li  tte  object  of  the  Pederal.  SUt«.  and  local 
that  are  rcpreaented  here  in  Lore- 


land  today  at  the  regular  Augtut  meeting  ot 
the  Ifflaeourl  Plrer  Baaln  Interagency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  here  beeauae  of  the  deep  Intereet  of 
the  mtertor  Department  through  seven  of 
Its  constituent  agenclea  In  the  Mlasouii  Basin 
development  project. 

I  am  partlcuJarly  happy  to  attend  this 
meeting  for  It  has  been  my  prtvllefe.  along 
with  a  few  others  such  as  Olen  Sloan.  Gen- 
eral Pick,  and  Judse  Stone,  to  have  had  an 
active  part  In  the  great  drama  of  the  fashion- 
ing o\  the  project  since  Its  inception  In  1943 
and  11K4.  Also,  I  have  long  been  connected 
with  the  rederal  Interagency  River  Basin 
Oommlttee.  the  parent  of  this  Mlsaourl  Basin 
coordinating  committee,  and  I.  therefore, 
have  a  special  Intereet  and  pride  In  the  splen- 
did work  that  the  Mlasowl  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee  has  done  as  It  pioneered 
on  Its  way  In  wholly  new  fields  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  cooperation. 

The  meeting  here  In  Loveland  this  month 
Is  especially  significant  because  It  Is  consider, 
ing  a  coordinated  6-year  program  for  all 
agencies  Interested  In  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  Baaln.  Last  year  for  the  first 
tune  thia  waa  trie  by  ti  la  same  committee 
tat  the  first  time  anywhere.  With  a  years 
experience,  the  work  this  year.  I  understand, 
has  been  broadened  and  deepened  This 
field  coordination  of  program.  I  predict.  Is 
destined  to  become  a  contribution  to  good 
Government  planning  and  operation  as  sig- 
nificant In  lu  way  aa  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  It- 
aelf .  It  la  a  product  of  the  adventure  In  joint 
action  that  has  been  undertaken  In  the  Mis- 
eourl  Baaln. 

At  thia  time  but  8  years  ago.  the  debate 
was  raging  on  the  question  of  whether  tltere 
should  be  a  Iflaoourt  Basin  project,  and  If  so, 
what  Its  nattn'e  rtiould  be. 

Today.  5  years  after,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Oollars  have  already  been  invested  by  XtM 
Corpa  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  a  score  of  major  facilitlea  of  the 
approved  comprehensive  plan,  and  this  year 
additional  vast  programs  are  going  forward. 

The  problem  of  the  Iflaaourt  Basin  was 
recognised  more  than  55  years  ago,  but  for 
half  a  century  nothing  very  mvKh  was  done 
about  It.  except  in  an  inadequate,  piece- 
meal way  The  great  droxight  of  tbe  1930*8 
that  decimated  the  hl^  plalna.  Including 
eastern  Colorado;  tlM  great  fiooda  of  IMS 
that  ripped  vital  sections  of  great  States;  the 
census  figures  of  IMO  that  showed  retrogres- 
sion rather  than  progress  In  much  of  the 
Iflaeotirl  Baaln:  and  such  statistics  as  those 
oompUed  on  rtiral  electrtficaUon  that  showed 
3  of  the  10  Missouri  Basin  States  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  national  liat;  all  of  these  showed 
the  price  that  was  being  paid  for  that  half  a 
century  of  Inaction.  All  of  these  argued 
loudly  for  the  comprehensive  development 
program  that  we  now  have. 

To  correct  these  deficiencies  and  reverae 
these  trends  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  was  con- 
eeli"ed  and  the  program  for  tkie  derelopment 
of  ttM  water  and  related  nooopoaa  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  was  latmched. 

I  am  well  aware-  that  the  detMte  I  men- 
tioned that  was  in  progreea  at  thia  time  In 
1M4  did  not  cease  with  the  autliortaatlon  of 
the  Plck-SIoan  plan  In  December  of  that 
yeiiT  Nor  do  I  advocate  Its  termination  untU 
everyone  le  s\ire  that  we  liave  the  best  pro- 
gram that  anyone  can  ileTlas  for  the  develop- 
ment oi  so  Important  an  area.  But  we  have 
the  plan.  In  8  years  we  have  devised  a  pro- 
gram that  matches  the  plan  in  breadth  and 
scope,  new  means  of  coordination  of  agencies 
at  all  levels  of  government  have  been  devised 
and  are  being  strengthened  and  improred. 
tlMre  to  no  reason  now  to  healtate  or  falter 
in  our  program  along  the  road  that  bas  been 
choeen.  Let  tis  move  ahead  doing  what  we 
ixave  started  to  do. 

Beeauae  I  feel  aa  I  do  on  this  aoore  I  would 
like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
one  of  the  steps  Immediately  before  us. 


Great  dams  are  being  built  and  great  power 

plants  are  being  Installed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  now  ready  to 
begin  lU  task  of  marketing  the  power  from 
the  Missouri  River  project  facilities. 

As  this  work  is  approached  a  number  of 
new  problems  are  faced. 

In  addition  we  now  realize  that.  Instead  of 
having  difficulties  finding  markets  for  even 
so  large  a  block  of  energy  as  will  t>e  added  by 
tlie  Missouri  River  development,  our  major 
concern  must  be  with  finding  power  enoxigh 
to  meet  even  the  k>aslc  requirements  of  the 
area,  which  are  rapidly  expanding. 

I  shall  discuss  ttiese  two  matters  a  little 
later,  but  now  I  should  like  to  present  tlie 
pnnclpleb  that  wUl  guide  us  in  the  marlut- 
ing  of  the  power. 

Parenthetically  I  conalder  Loveland.  Colo., 
an  especially  good  place  for  tiiia  discussion, 
beeauae  you  here  are  pioneers  in  municipal 
power,  and  the  Mlaaotxrl  Baaln  program,  by 
law,  gives  a  pref««iic«  in  the  sale  of  tiie 
power  to  iM  developed  to  cities  such  as  yotirs 
and  to  rural  cooperatives.  Since  there  will 
not  be  enough  power  to  satisfy  all  demands 
to  Loveland  and  other  communities  so  pre- 
pared, the  whole  program  has  especial  aignl- 
ficance.  for  they  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  their  needs  be  taken  care  of  on  a  priority 


The  following  are  the  principles  that  will 
guide  the  marketing  of  Missouri  Basin  pow- 
er. They  were  stated  by  Secretary  Krug  this 
month. 

1.  The  preference  rights  of  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives  are  to  be  fully  observed. 

a.  The  transmission  system  within  the 
Initial  marketing  area  is  to  be  developed  as 
part  of  tlie  basln-wlde  transmission  system. 
and  tbe  marketing  of  power  within  this  area 
Is  to  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  the 
transmission  system  should  develop  on  the 
moet  effective  and  economical  basis  con- 
alatent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Missouri 
Basin   program. 

3.  The  secondary-  and  dump  energy  will  be 
marketed  to  preferred  and  nonpreferred 
customers  in  subetitutlon  for  fuel  genera- 
tion in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  conser- 
vation of  fuel  and  In  order  to  yield  revenues 
which  wUl  assist  to  ttM  maximum  In  meet- 
in;  the  costs  of  the  Missouri  Basin  power 
system.  This  will  assist  in  assuring  the  con- 
tinual maintenance,  for  firm  power  marketed 
under  long-term  contract,  of  the  lowest  rates 
consistent  with  soxmd  business  principles. 

4.  The  marketing  program  within  the  area 
is  part  of  the  broad  resources  development 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
Missouri  Basin  and  should  contribute  to  the 
maxlmiun  extent  to  the  reeources  develop- 
ment objectives  of  that  broad  program. 

Because  only  300.000  kilowatts  are  being 
installed  at  dams  that  will  be  ready  In  4 
years,  the  power  which  will  be  generated  at 
Garrison  and  Fort  Randall  Dam  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  river,  will  be  marketed  In  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  within  the  portions 
of  Nebraska.  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  lying  with- 
in a  150- mile  radius  of  the  Fort  Randall 
power  plant. 

Under  these  principles  the  initial  firm  pow- 
er. It  can  be  said,  can  serve  the  preference 
customers  that  are  within  the  designated 
area  and  that  have  applied  for  power  to  meet 
theee  preeent  and  anticipated  needs. 

Now  for  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
facing  us. 

The  power  from  the  Missouri  Basin  de- 
velopment must  !>e  pooled  as  planned  by  the 
Bureau  "of  Reclamation  If  the  area  is  to  ob- 
tain maxjlnaum   benefits. 

This  means  that  a  backbone  grid  of  trans- 
mission lUies  must  Interconnect  all  of  the 
power  plants.  Otherwise  the  benefits  of  In- 
tegrated operation  will  be  denied,  and  much 
leas  than  the  maximum  amount  of  firm  and 
toUl  energy  wUl  be  made  avallahle.  A  re- 
stricted program   would   not   be   consonant 
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with  tbe  Idaala  and  purposes  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  project. 

By  the  same  token  a  satisfactory  means 
of  Integrattng  the  power  generation  of  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompaon.  the  Kendrlck,  and 
other  projecu  within  the  MisBouri  River 
Basin  area  must  be  worked  out  and  adopted. 
Only  In  this  way  can  maximum  benefits  l>e 
obtained  from  the  total  generating  capacity. 
To  do  so  wUl  enhance  the  power  phases  of 
the  separate  and  older  projects  and  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  project,  provide  a  greaur 
total  amount  of  firm  power,  and  greater  re- 
turns to  the  Individual  projects.  By  trans- 
misaion  lines  from  the  Shoshone  project  in 
Wyoming  to  the  Colorado- Big  Thompson 
area  In  northern  Colorado,  physical  Integra- 
tion of  the  older  projects  Is  under  way,  but 
they  must  be  tied  In  with  Fort  Peck  and  with 
the  Missouri  Basin  project  planU.  It  wUl 
require  Federal  legislation  to  obtain  ade- 
quate financial  and  operating  Integration  of 
these  projects.  We  hope  to  propose  such 
legislation  In  the  near  future  In  order  that 
tlie  advantages  to  all.  to  the  Individual  proj- 
ects, to  the  people  of  the  whole  basin,  may 
be  realized. 

CKxxl  progreas  has  been  made  so  far  on  the 
basic  transmission  facilities  In  some  areas, 
but  In  others"apparently  there  has  not  been 
ar  acceptance  of  the  need,  and  some  lines 
have  been  denied  by  the  Congress  or  at  least 
delayed.  This  is  one  phase  of  the  delMte 
that  I  have  mentioned  that  Lb  still  going  and 
that  may  be  settled  by  the  action  In  the  next 
few  days  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the 
I960  Interior  spproprlatlon  bill.  Transmis- 
sion lines  are  the  major  issue  In  controversy 
In  the  blU.  Tbe  point  I  would  make  U  that 
every  area  within  the  Missouri  Basin  Is  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  outcome  of  this 
controversy  since  the  power  program  Is  af- 
fected and  it  is  vital  to  the  whole. 

There  are  other  issues  and  problems  be- 
fore us.  most  of  them  not  so  well  developed 
nor  so  well  defined  as  that  concerning  power, 
but  sc»ne  of  them,  like  the  power  Issue,  also 
are  basic  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  development  program. 
One  of  these  I  shall  mention  as  an  Illus- 
tration. It  revolves  around  ways  and  means 
cf  effectuating  the  very  significant  language 
that  underlies  the  Missouri  Basin  project  and 
that  gives  it  the  unique  character  that  It 
possesses. 

I  refer  to  the  language  that  esublishes 
the  basin-wide  and  comprehensive  character 
of  the  program.  Section  B  of  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act  seta  for  that  "the  general  com- 
prehensive plans  set  forth  •  •  •  are 
hereby  approved,"  and  that  the  reclamation 
and  power  developments  shall  be  "subject 
to  the  basin-wide  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  benefits,  the  allocations 
of  costs,  and  the  repayments  by  water  users 
made"  In  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

Under  this  broad  language  a  uniform  power 
rate  will  be  eatablished  for  power  from  the 
project  transmission  network,  and  the  irri- 
gation water  users  will  pay  In  accordance 
with  their  determined  repayment  ability, 
ra*her  than  in  ratio  to  ttie  cost  of  the  spe- 
cific unit  of  the  project  that  serves  them. 

The  method  of  equalization  of  the  costs 
and  repayments  on  a  project  that  is  so 
diversified  and  will  require  s>  many  years 
in  the  construction  as  will  the  Missouri 
Basin  project,  is  certain  to  raise  questions 
of  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law 
that  we  can  hardly  anticipate  so  early  in  our 
experience. 

Here  :s  a  field  wherein  all  of  us  may  labor. 
The  loss  for  Just  ar  iTistant  of  sight  of  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  Co  gress  In  passing 
the  law — the  full  and  comprehensive  use  of 
the  water  and  related  resources  In  strength- 
ening the  economy  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  might  bring  the  whole  project  down 
to  the  level  of  the  plodding  programs  that 
we  struggled  with  inadequately  for  50  prevl- 
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ooi  yeara.  We  must  guard  against  ■mall- 
bored  and  restrictive  dedsloxis. 

The  Missouri  Basin  project  8  years  after 
Its  adoption  is  well  underway.  It  gives  great 
promise  of  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  and  as- 
piration of  Its  sponsors.  It  needs  to  continue 
to  grow  and  develop.  For  example,  since  the 
total  hydroelectric  capacity  of  the  project 
is  Inadequate  to  the  basin's  needs,  could  the 
lignite  beds  of  the  Dakotas  and  the  gas  fields 
of  Kansas  effectively  be  used  through  steam 
generation  by  the  project  to  supplement  the 
power  cf  the  river  and  complete  the  project's 
work?  I  think  there  is  a  good  possibility  of 
an  affirmative  answer  to  that  question,  and 
believe  that  serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  It  In  the  irrunediate  future. 

Again.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  the 
Missouri  Basin  Interagency  Committee, 
which  is  carrying  an  increasliig  load  in  the 
guidance  of  the  great  project.  I  commend 
the  work  of  the  committee  to  its  members 
and  know  that  they  will  seek  ways  and 
means  of  fostering  its  progress. 

The  whole  Nation  has  its  eyes  on  the  Mis- 
souri Baaln  program.  I  know  all  of  those 
connected  with  it  will  continue  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  I  hope  the 
largeet  project  that  we  have  ever  undertaken 
In  these  United  States — the  Missouri  Basin 
project — win  continue  to  prosper  so  that 
10  years  and  20  years  after,  it  can  be  said 
again,  "So  far,  so  good." 


Shadow  of  G>miiif  Eveats 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

Oi'  DCLAWAXZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  13  ileoislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Shadow  of  Coming 
Events,"  appearing  in  the  Journal- 
Every  Evening.  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
Tuesday,  September  6,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHADOW   or  COMING   KVEMTB 

In  two  political  speeches  yesterday  Presi- 
dent Truman  trotted  out  some  old  and  valu- 
able friends — the  so-called  "special  Interests." 
They  are.  of  course,  not  friends  In  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  but  only  in 
the  sense  ihat  they  provide  Mr.  TTuman 
with  a  campaign  issue  he  can  use  to  get  the 
votes  of  the  uuthlnking.  Without  them  to 
t>e]abor  and  hold  up  to  ridicule  he  would  have 
little  to  talk  about. 

The  President  never  identifies  these  special 
Interests  but  we  can  safely  assume  that  they 
are  not  the  same  kind  of  special  interests 
that  General  Vaughan  helped  to  put  over 
shady  transactions  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Unlike  the  Vaughan-Truman  special 
Interests  they  don't  give  away  deep  freezers 
or  contribute  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
funds.  They  are  Jtist  people  who  believe  in 
decency  in  government  and  tiilnk  enough  at 
their  country  to  want  it  to  remain  solvent. 

Well,  anyway,  we  know  now  what  sort  of 
campaign  we  will  have  in  the  1950  congres- 
sional elections.  The  President  set  the 
tempo  for  It  yesterday.  His  smear  tactics 
worked  well  enough  to  get  him  elected  in 
1948  and  obviously  be  Is  going  to  rely  on 
them  to  obtain  a  House  and  Senate  next  year 


which  WUl  do  ills  every  bidding  and  even  let 
him  lead  them  down  the  road  to  tlie  ool- 
lecttvtsUte.  U  tliu  strategy  works,  it  will  be 
the  Republicans'  own  fault.  They  tiavt  had 
early  warning  of  what  U  ahead  and  ahouM 
act  now  to  meet  It  head-on.  It's  time  to 
pick  up  a  me-too  policy  or  anythiiig  resem- 
bling it  and  depoalt  It  neaUy  and  perma- 
nently in  the  trash  barrel. 


Tke  Dollar  Skortage  ia  Great  Britaia 


JSXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Miaaoinu 
IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Tuesday,  September  13  Ueffislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Ut.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoio  a  penetrating  ar- 
ticle by  Felix  Morley  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  dollar  shortage  in  Great  Britain, 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  Nation's 
Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THB  sran  or 


MATKm 


On  May  12.  shortly  before  the  British  finan- 
cial crisis  began  to  make  the  headlines,  the 
United  States  council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  published  a  report  on 
the  future  prospecu  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Entitled  -The  Specter  of  1»5S,"  this  well- 
reasoned  analynls  foreshadowed  the  failure  of 
the  European  Recovery  program  unless  sup- 
plemented by  much  more  cooperative  and 
vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary 
governments.  To  point  its  moral  the  report 
included  some  "fictitious  headlines"  which, 
it  said,  "exist  today  only  In  the  nlghtmarea 
of  responsible  American  businessmen." 

Some  of  these  headlines,  at  the  time  Imagi- 
nary, were:  "Exchange  controlf.  import  re- 
strictions extended."  "United  States  exporta 
to  l)e  excluded  from  European  markets," 
"European  standard  of  living  declines."  "Sen- 
ators object  to  continued  drain  on  American 
economy." 

Only  one  major  criticism  la  likely  to  occur 
to  Uioae  who  read  this  International  Cham- 
htr  of  Commerce  report  4  months  after  ita 
publication*  Its  authors  may  properly  be  ac- 
cused of  understatement.  The  situation 
"which  might  be  reported  sometime  In  IMS'* 
actually  took  shape  In  Britain  alnaoet  before 
tbe  report  could  be  circulated  there  in  IMt. 

There  is  no  mystery,  but  there  is  a  graat 
deal  of  confusion,  as  to  just  what  has  gooa 
wrong  In  Britain.  The  English  themselves 
call  It  ft  dollar  shortage,  which  Is  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  economic  symptoms. 
But  the  real  trouble  Is  only  reflected  in  the 
shortage  of  dollars  available  to  the  British 
treasury.  It  can  l>e  said  with  equal  accuracy 
that  Britain  has  priced  Its  wares  out  of  the 
American  market. 

This  fact  Is  reflected  in  the  way  the  Brit- 
ish crisis  devel(^>ed.  As  long  as  the  postwar 
price  level  remained  high  in  tbe  United 
States,  the  British,  with  North  American 
credits' and  Marshall  plan  aid,  had  a  suffi- 
ciency of  dollars.  Indeed,  as  recently  as  last 
May.  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  figured 
that  he  could  manage  with  less  American 
assistance  for  the  second  year  of  the  Eoro- 
pean  recovery  program.  For  Its  first  year, 
ending  June  30.  the  British  share  had  been 
$1,239.000  000  For  the  cxnrent  fiscal 
1040,000.000  was  alloUed  to  Britain. 
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Then,  before  the  end  of  July.  London"« 
Mtlmftte  ot  Biitub  needs  for  tbU  dacal  yemr 
I7  pushed  up  to  •1,500.000.000. 
unreUable  fkg\ircs  Indicate  the  fu- 
tlltty.  and  Um  rren  naore  dangerous  decep- 
Utmmm.  oC  govemmcntal  econ<»nic  planning. 
Aay  bOiiBMt  arsftnlsatlon  as  far  out  in  cal- 
f,«»«»««—  of  tta  MMntlal  needs  as  the  British 
SocialUt  goremment  \imm  been  would  soon  be 
liquidated  by  its  own  Incompetence.  But  a 
pollttcal  administration  can  only  be  dis- 
■otred  by  an  electoral  mandate  from  the 
voters.  And  iX  it  can  hold  out  sufficient  bait 
to  A  aiiSetaat  aOBbar  oi  voters,  it  may  re< 
BWlB  tB  pow  rafutUMt  of  demonstrated 
Incapacity. 

The  pollttcal  stability  of  Prime  MlnUter 
Attlec's  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
li  aoft.  teNPVTCr.  enotigh.  This  support 
«a«M  ■oon  vraporate  if  it  were  not  main- 
taliMd  by  subsMUaad  food  and  clothing:  by 
care:  toy  state-aided  housing 
and  crad.e-to-grave  allowances, 
and  benefltA  of  every  conceivabte 
kind.  And  theae  hand-outs,  in  the  last 
•nalyats.  can  only  be  given  to  the  British 
«ot«rs  because  of  the  heretofore  Inexhausti- 
ble (oneroalty  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

anMrVan.  rather  than  British,  voters  are 
•etnaUy  keeping  th*  British  Labor  Oovem- 
»ent  tn  oOee.  For  if  American  subaldles 
were  withdrawn  the  average  Briton  would 
eoon  be  forced  to  realise  that  his  own  Oov- 
emment  la  wholly  unable  to  care  for  him  out 
of  Its  own  reeources.  With  that  realisation. 
the  pollttcal  appeal  of  British  socialism  would 
probably  loee  much  of  lu  glamor. 

Tot  several  reasons  Americans  havs  been 
loath  to  give  close  analysis  to  this  anomalous 
situation.  It  isn't  merely  sympathy  for  what 
Kngland  has  recently  endured.  Our  cultural, 
InUllectual.  and  political  ties  with  what  was 
onoa  the  mother  country  are  all  deep-rooted 
and  any  BrlUah  Oovemment— Tory,  Liberal, 
or  Socialist — cam  be  stire  of  widespread  Amer- 
ican lympathy.  Twice  In  recent  years  we 
have  gone  to  Britain's  aid  in  time  of  war.  and 
ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was 
made  much  easier  by  an  underlying  Identity 
In  Anglo- Anierican  political  interests. 

But  It  is  equally  obvious  that  this  identity 
of  interest  does  not  extend  to  economic  mat- 
ters. Pundanven tally,  Americans  believe  in 
free  enterprlae.  Regardleea  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  regardleas  of  presidential  blan- 
dlshmenu.  It  Is  dUQcult  to  lure  our  repre- 
sentative Oongrees  Into  any  open  Indorse- 
ment of  obviously  socialistic  legislation.  In 
this  field  the  eesential  conservatism  of  the 
Bghty-flrst  Congrees  has  been  as  pronounced 
•a  was  that  ot  the  Bghtleth.  And  It  U  in 
Prwuiise  during  this  past  summer,  that  Ir- 
rltattoa  over  the  seemingly  bottomless  sink 
of  aid  to  Britain  has  been  ntost  forcibly 
ezpreeeed. 

The  British  have  contributed  to  this  Irri- 
tUlon.  To  solve  the  problem  which  they 
Ufee  to  call  the  dollar  shortage.  Britain 
would  have  to  cut  its  production  costs  so 
that  mora  dollars  can  be  earned  by  com- 
petitive entraiXM  into  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  There  has  been  real  ef- 
fort to  do  this,  and  until  the  American 
consumer  went  on  strike  against  high  prlcee 
the  British  exports  to  this  country  were 
substantial.  But  as  American  demand  slack- 
ened, and  the  price  level  began  to  fall. 
British  producers  did  not  cut  their  costs 
as  otiT  own  have  done. 

Instead,  the  Labor  Oovernment  announced 
a  policy  of  reducing  purchases  from  this 
country,  suocsasftilly  preestirlng  lu  colonies 
•ttd  domlnlooe — except  Canada — to  follow 
•utt.  Ontalnly  that  Is  one  way  to  conserve 
the  dollars  the  BrltUh  Treasury  still  has. 
But  It  Is  a  negative  policy. 

To  cut  Britlah  production  eoets  effectively 
would  require  measures  of  many  kinds,  but 
all  of  them  almllar  to  ths  extent  that  they 
mXm  to  socialistic  policy.  For 
tbfS  crusltfng  burden  of  British  tax- 
ation would  have  to  be  eased  somewhat. 
TUs  would  run  counter  to  costly  esperlmea* 


Utlon  In  naUonallzlng  Industry.  Further- 
more, taxes  cannot  be  lowered  unless  the 
swollen  English  bureaucracy  Is  cut  down: 
and  unless  charges  on  Industry  to  provide 
so-called  social  Insurance  for  British  workers 
are  eased. 

The  Labor  government  simply  refuses  to 
take  thess  steps,  and  as  long  as  the  United 
SUtes  in  effect  fooU  a  large  part  of  the  bill. 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  can  carry  on.  HU 
parliamentary  strength  is  not  yet  seriously 
weakened  by  his  economic  dlfflcultles.  since 
these  are  to  a  considerable  extent  carried  on 
American  shoulders. 

During  the  past  summer,  however,  it  has 
become  steadily  more  apparent  that  our  rep- 
resentative Congress  will  not  subsidize  Brit- 
ish socialism  Indefinitely.  Though  political 
cooperation  with  Britain  has  been  strength- 
ened through  ratification  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty,  economic  antagonism  has  in- 
creased. There  is  now  a  very  definite  cam- 
paign to  counter  British  quotas  on  American 
exports  by  raising  our  own  tariff  barriers. 

The  developing  stalemate  is  potentially 
very  dangerous.  Anglo-American  recrimina- 
tions at  this  time  are  helpful  only  to  the 
Kremlin,  which  U  obviously  delighted  by 
every  bit  of  evidence  that  the  Marshall  plan 
Is  In  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  too  much  to  expect 
that  Americans  will  indefinitely  subsidize  a 
British  economic  policy  regarded  by  most  of 
us  as  thoroughly  pernicious.  The  American 
people  disapproved  strongly  of  national  so- 
cialism in  Germany.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  support,  in  Britain,  a  system  which 
In  every  economic  particular  appears  to  be 
patterned  on  that  developed  by  Dr.  Schacht. 

If  a  solution  Is  to  be  found,  something 
must  give  way.  It  may  be  the  stubbornly 
maintained  principles  of  the  BrltUh  Social- 
ists— or  It  may  be  the  long-suffering  patience 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  At  present  the 
strain  Is  heavy  on  both. 

Fklix  Moslxt. 


Minnesota's  Rank  in  Production,  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  table 
under  the  heading  "Minnesota's  rank  in 
production  among  the  States,  1948."  from 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  of 
August  28.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows: 

Minneaota't  rank  in  production  among  tha 
States.  1»4» 
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The  Coal  Industry  in  Walker  County,  Ala. 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
county  of  Walker  has  been  recently  clas- 
sified by  the  Oovernment  as  a  critical 
area,  because  of  the  very  high  unemploy- 
ment existing  there.  Our  unemploy- 
ment runs  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
available  working  people. 

The  economy  of  Walker  County  is.  and 
has  been  for  more  than  60  years,  based 
upon  coal  mining.  Our  production  of 
coal  has  at  times  run  to  almost  5.500,000 
tons  annually. 

But  our  coal  Industry  In  Walker  Coun- 
ty, and  aLso  the  smaller  coal  industry  in 
Marion.  Winston.  Cullman,  and  Blount 
counties.  Is  now  l)eset  with  many  prob- 
lems. Some  reports  recently  Issued  have 
described  our  coal  Industry  as  a  dying 
industry. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  section  that 
has  the  plentiful  coal  deposits  of  the  type 
contained  in  the  soil  of  Walker  County 
can  he  completely  written  off  and  no  so- 
lution found  for  the  problem  that  exists. 
Many  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
Walker  County  are  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  solve  the  existing  problem. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  face  the 
coal  industry  in  Walker  County  are  set 
forth  in  a  sj^eech  made  by  A.  W.  Vogtle. 
vice  president  of  the  DeBardeleben  Coal 
Corp..  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Jasper, 
Ala.,  on  June  28,  1949. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  Mr.  Vogtle's  speech: 

SALB8  PSOSraCTS  FOB  WALJUX  COUNTT   COAL 

(By    A.    W.    Vogtle,    vice    president,    sales, 

DeBardeleben     Coal     Corp.,     Birmingham, 

Ala.) 

The  major  resource  of  Walker  County  Is 
its  extensive  coal  measures,  and  coal  mining 
has  been  highly  Important  In  the  economy 
of  this  county  for  nearly  three-quarters  ot 
a  century. 

The  latest  published  report  of  the  Stats 
department  of  Industrial  relations  Is  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1947. 
and  in  that  12  months'  period  of  good  coal 
demand  the  Wallter  County  coal  production 
was: 

Tons 
Railroad-connected  mines   (19  in 

number) 4,017,656 

Truck   mines    (209   in  number  oi 

which    99    produced    less    than 

1.000  tons  for  the  year) 1.406.778 

Total 5.  434,  434 

The  foregoing  tonnage  was  30  percent  of 
Alabama's  total  coal  production  and  in  terms 
of  money  at  the  Alabama  average  for  wages 
and  purchases  of  supplies  and  electric  power, 
viz.  as  29  per  ton.  the  tonnage  represents  %38,- 
700.000 — and  largely  in  Walker  County  busi- 
ness channels. 

The  recent  several  years.  1942  through  1948. 
have  been  relatively  prosperous  ones  In  the 
ups  and  downs  of  our  Industry,  but  the  period 
ahead  is  gloomy. 

There  has  been  a  slump  tn  business  activity, 
•lospt  in  a  few  lines,  and.  in  addition,  coal 
htm  been  adversely  affected  by  condltlor^  pe- 
ctiUar  to  our  Industry,  namely,  continued 
railroad  dleaeilzatlon.  greater  avallabUlty  of 
natural  gas  through  new  pipe-line  construc- 
tion, allevlatiun  of  fuel -oil  shortage,  the  mild- 
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ness  of  last  winter,  the  large  Inventories  of 
ooal  In  the  hands  of  Industry,  and  the  loss 
of  the  temporary  export  markets. 

In  this  period  of  growing  uncertainty,  your 
Interest  and,  of  course,  the  interest  of  our 
own  company  (because  all  our  coal  proper- 
ties and  our  bvtslness  destiny  are  in  thi£  coun- 
ty), is  in  the  market  outlets  for  Walker 
County  coal. 

And  as  a  backdrop  for  this  market  discus- 
sion we  first  submit  certain  basic  data : 

Our  average  production  for  the  State  Is  lees 
than  4  tons  of  coal  per  man  per  day,  whereas 
competing  fields  average  up  to  8.  12.  and  more 
tons  per  man  per  day;  and  this  is  at  the  root 
of  Alabama's  loss  of  competitive  position 
under  the  national  wage  policy  since  com- 
plete unionization  of  the  coal  fields  of  the 
country  In  the  mld-1930's. 

This  national  wage  policy  is  that  each  wage 
Increase  for  coal  miners  shall  be  uniform  for 
the  Nation.  If.  for  example,  the  increase  Is 
$1  per  man  per  day.  then  Alabama — with  less 
than  4  tons  per  man-day  average — has  a  cost 
Increase  In  excess  of  25  cents  per  ton.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  field  with  8  tons  average 
Is  12>.3  cents  per  ton.  and  the  field  with  12 
tons  average  is  8V3  cents  per  ton. 

This  has  been  repeated  again  and  again 
with  each  wage  contract  over  the  past  15 
years  until  today  Alabama's  coal  markets  are 
limited  almost  entirely  to  our  own  State,  and 
coals  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  our  own  coal  all  over 
our  own  State. 

We  have  realized  that  the  prices  for  Ala- 
bama cofds  were  getting  more  and  more  out 
of  relationship  with  prices  from  competitive 
coal  fields  related  to  their  lower  costs.  We 
have  realized  that  these  high  prices  have  been 
an  invitation  to  natural  gas,  fuel  oil.  butane 
gas.  and  the  Diesel  engine  to  make  further 
inroads  in  the  territory  historically  served  by 
our  mines.  And.  finally,  we  have  known 
that,  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 
we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  out-of-State 
coals  and  other  fuels  selling  at  prices  below 
our  cost  of  production. 

The  reason  for  Alabama's  low  per  man-day 
production  and  high  cost  as  compared  to 
coals  from  competing  districts  is  no  fault  of 
the  mine  workers  of  Alabama  and  no  fault 
of  the  mine  operators.  The  mine  workers 
compare  favorably  with  any  mine  workers  in 
the  country;  the  mine  operators  have  been 
diligent  in  improving  their  methods  of  min- 
ing, in  mechanizing  their  mines  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  in  Alabama  coal  seams,  and  in 
the  installation  of  equipment  to  ijetter  pre- 
pare their  fM-oduct.  The  trouble  is  basic. 
It  is  the  character  of  our  coal  seams.  Our 
coal  of  high  quality  comes  from  extremely 
thin  seams,  requiring  the  handling  of  much 
rock  to  get  working  height.  The  somewhat 
thicker  seams  often  have  poor  roofs,  slate 
partings,  faalta.  and  rolls.  The  thicker 
seanu  are  generally  the  lower  quality  coals, 
usually  with  very  thick  partings,  which  re- 
quire the  rejection  and  disposal  of  a  large 
part  of  the  seam  loaded  by  the  miner.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal  require 
washing  In  order  to  obtain  a  marketable 
product.  In  fact.  Alabama  washes  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  Its  product  than  any 
other  field. 

To  repeat,  our  production  costs  have 
finally  become  so  much  higher  than  these 
other  fields  that  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
coals  move  freely  into  Alabama.  In  a  con- 
parison  of  our  Empire  coal  with  an  equa.1 
quality  East  Kentucky  coal,  we  are  undersold 
today  In  Anniston  and  Gadsden  on  steam 
and  egg  coal.  In  Opelika.  Montgomery,  and 
Dotham  on  lump  coal,  even  though  the  full 
freight-rate  Increases  of  the  last  3  years 
have  been  added  on  the  Kentucky  coal  but 
not  on  the  Alabama  coal  to  Alabama  desti- 
nations, because  of  the  legal  maneuvering 
and  delaying  tactics  of  our  Alabama  Public 
Service  Commission.  But  these  increases  of 
6^  cents  to  70  cents  per  ton  will  be  added 


before  long  to  our  Alabama  freight  rates, 
and  then  we  will  tie  at  this  additional  handi- 
cap in  delivered  cost  throughout  Alabama, 
including  the  points  Just  mentioned  as 
examples. 

The  heretofore  outlets  for  Alabama  ooal 
may  be  conveniently  subdivided  Into: 

Percent 

Byproduct 60 

Railroad   . 23 

Domestic   (home  heating) 8 

Industrial  and  Tidewater _._.. 19 

Total - 100 

But  as  to  the  most  ImpKtrtant  sales  classi- 
fication, byproduct  or  coking  coal,  we  remind 
you  that  as  you  come  west  through  Jefferson 
County  and  enter  Walker  the  character  of 
the  coal  seams  change.  The  volatUe  In- 
creases with  alt  seams.  And  the  a&h  in- 
creases and  the  heat  decreases  with  many  of 
the  seams  especially  the  Mary  Lee  or  Big 
Seam.  And  the  coking  quality  practically 
disappears.  In  short,  the  coals  of  Walker 
County,  other  than  Empire,  Hull,  Summit, 
and  Colta.  are  barred  from  the  Important  by- 
product trade.  limiting  these  coals  to  heat- 
ing and  steam-production  outlets.  Fortu- 
nately the  coal  hardens  as  we  enter  Walker 
County,  which  Is  an  advantage  In  the  retail 
dealer  trade. 

Consequently  the  sales  for  Walker  County 
coal  have  been  almost  entirely  with  indus- 
tries, principally  railroads  and  power  com- 
panies, and  with  retail  dealers  for  home 
heating. 

It  will  be  Illuminating  to  you.  I  think,  to 
discuss  the  former  substantial  outlets  for 
Walker  County  coal,  the  railroads,  and  power 
companies; 

Southern  Railway:  The  Alabama  fuel  tak- 
ings of  this  road,  principally  from  Walker 
County  and  Including  the  production  of  their 
own  mine  at  Parrish.  are: 

Tons 

1948 _ 1.  004,  657 

1 949 ■  f 

First   half- 317.710 

Second  half  (estimated) 120,000 


TOUl. 


437.  710 


And  some  of  you  know  that  beginning 
July  1  there  will  be  no  commercial  purchase 
of  fuel  coal  at  all  by  Southern  RaUway  In 
Alabama,  and  that  their  own  Parrish  mine 
will  operate  only  at  20.000  tons  monthly, 
which  is  half  capacity.  This  is  due  to  the  re- 
cent  accelerated  diesellzatiou  of  this  rail- 
road; and  I  think  it  should  be  added  in  fair- 
ness that  the  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way Mr.  Ernest  Korris.  estimates  that  with- 
out dieselization  their  road  would  have  suf- 
f erred  a  $6,000,000  loss  in  1948.  instead  of  the 
tl 9.000.000  profit  actually  enjoyed. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway:  The  Ala- 
bama fuel  takings  of  this  road,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  from  Walker  County,  are: 

Tons 

1947 _ 273.  800 

1948. _ 123,  800 


1949; 

First   half 24.000 

Second  half  (estimate) 24,000 


Total 48.000 

This  road  likewise  is  rapidly  completing  Its 
dieselization  program. 

Alabama  Power  Co.:  The  takings  of  ths 
power  company  from  Walker  County,  Includ- 
ing their  own  mine  at  Oorgas,  are: 

Tons 

1948 1,200,000 

'-  —~ 

1949: 

First  half 435,000 

Second  half  (estimate) 200,000 


naturally,  the  coal  requirements  of  ths 
power  ocxnpany  fiuctuate  with  rainfall.  av»ll- 
abillty  of  natural  gas.  and  general  business; 
but  It  Is  most  gratifying  and  comforting  to 
know,  particularly  in  these  tough  times,  that 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  confines  its  purchase 
of  coal  to  Alsbsma  and  is  not  Influenced  to 
out-of-State  coals  by  lower-delivered  costs  at 
such  planu  as  Qadsden  and  elsewhere.  And 
we  may  count  on  a  year-by-year  increase  In 
their  coal  requirements  in  step  with  the 
steady  industrial  expansion  of  Alabama. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  The  steam 
plant  at  Wilson  Dam.  Sheffield,  is  mainUined 
as  a  stand-by  facility  and  this  fuel  supply 
is  purchased  either  in  Alabama  or  southern 
Tennessee — and  sometimes  In  west  Kentucky. 
The  transportation  from  southern  Tennssses 
and  west  Kentucky  Is  by  river. 

Georgia  Power  Co.:  We  Include  this  large 
steam  cosl  user  as  an  example  of  cur  In- 
ability to  compete  beyond  State  lines.  The 
total  coal  purchases  of  this  utility  are: 


1948 


Tons 
770,000 


1949: 


First    half 235,000 

Second  half  (estimate) ....  100.000 


885,000 


Total 


635,000 


These  purchases  are  about  half  from  east 
Kentucky — east  Tennessee  and  half  from 
west  Kentucky — the  latter  transportation  be- 
ing all  the  way  through  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, and  via  northeast  Alabama  into  Georgia, 
which  is  an  extremely  long  haul  as  compared 
with  Alabama.  But  west  Kentucky  has  a 
cost  sheet  enabling  it  to  undersell  us. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  paint  a  bright  picture 
or  propose  a  happy  solution  but  the  simple 
truth  is  that  our  commercial  coal  industry, 
including  Walker  County.  Is  In  the  throes  of 
a  painful  readjustment.  I  can  tell  you  in  a 
general  way  what  our  own  company  has  done 
and  is  planning: 

Our  management  fully  realized  that  ths 
additional  coal  production  created  by  war 
demand  would  eventually  represent  a  sur- 
pltis.  We  sought  to  face  this  situation  real- 
istically. We  long  ago  withdrew  from  the 
diminishing  railroad-fuel  market,  because 
the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall.  Our 
higher -cost  operations,  while  serving  a  valu- 
able purpose  In  wartime  production,  could 
not  be  economical  under  keen  competition 
of  the  postwar  period,  and  these  operations 
have  been  abandoned  and  dismantled.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  we  sought  a  com- 
pensating increase  m  the  tonnage  of  our 
lower-cost  mechanized  operations,  some  ri 
which  is  maintained  as  stand-by  tonnage 
to  be  quickly  brought  Into  production  If 
there  should  be  a  seasonal  or  emergency  need. 
Also,  we  completed  progressive  developments 
long  In  mind — but  theretofore  deferred  by 
wartime  and  postwar  shortages  of  equipmaat. 

No.  1  is  our  new  Empire  processed  hrniss 
hold  stoker  coal,  a  product  of  long  experi- 
mentation, which  in  a  years  has  become  so 
popular  and  so  widely  established  as  to  now 
account  for  25  percent  of  our  total  Empire 
production.  And  we  go  far  beyond  our 
normal-trade  zone  with  this  superior  product, 
such  as  to  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  etc. 

No.  2  is  our  new  Coyle  blended  steam  coal, 
also  developed  through  experimentation  and 
practical  tests,  which  is  a  combination  of 
Empire  and  Hull  in  such  proportions  as  to 
give  a  moderate  ash  exactly  balanced  to  pro- 
tect rtokers  and  grates  from  h^at  damage,  a 
high  heat  to  meet  the  peaks  and  overloads, 
a  quick  pick-up  to  permit  close  draft  c<Hitrol, 
and  nonclinkering  to  assure  uniform"  firebed 
without  raking  for  clinker  tevaoval  frooa 
stokers  and  grates — and  complete  freedoaa 
from  ftirnace  wall  slsgging  in  pulvcriasr  us*. 
We  have  recognised  the  facts  at  life  kf 
largely  concentrating  our  sales  -In  Alahsma. 
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thm  auu-krt   o:   nunlnrnm   frtlgM-rat*  pro- 
tection. 

A  MifeatMitlAi  Innnatt  of  our  Bmplr*  and 
Hull  9omim  ar*  ookwl  tn  our  byproduct  plant 
mx  Holt  inaar  Txralooaai.  which  w«  rtacb 
by  kMv-coat  nv«r  transportation,  and  we  also 
barv*  coal  to  othar  tnute  cm  th«  rlT«r  and 
fulf.     Our  riTtr  loading  port  at  Coylt.  be- 
tween Empire  and  Slpaey.  la  equipped  with 
huwt  tonnage  fadUUea. 
aael^Uila  Warrior  River  tyatem.  an 
at  Inaat'mahle  Talua  to  Walker  County, 
la  a  laattng  tribute  to  tbc  eonstructlTe  vlston 
varvarance  of  two  generations  of  jour 
■ankhead    family,    the    late    Senator 
H.  Banfchead.  St..  and  the  late  Senator 
H.  Wankheart.  Jr. 
ve  peoTVIe  expert  engineering  Mrvlce. 
which  la  eapedaUy  valuable  to  the  amaUar 
planta.  and  we  lell  and  Inatall  stokers,  storea. 
equipment  for  dealers  and 
all  to  the  end  of  promoting 
the  sale  of  coal  through  better  service  to  the 
coal  uaer      And  we  ar^  promoting  the  sale 
of    the    Alabama    manufactured    smokeless 
,  aooa  to  be  In  large-scale  production, 
la   a   revoluttonary   development    for 
tha  elimination  of  smoke,  and  with  reduc- 
tion In  fuel  consumption  by  at  least  a  third 
And  finally  I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  our  president.  Mr.  H   P   DeBar- 
rben.  who  makes  his  home  at  Slpaey.  Is 
■Olag  lonnrd  with  plans  (or  the  uttllza- 
ot  aaar  astenslve  surface  ownership   in 
county  Uvough  planting  of  pine  seed- 
ttaca — by  tha  way.  the  pine  does  extremely 
well  In  worked  out  stripping  areas — and  In 
developing  pasture  for  beef  cattle  production. 
both  of  which  should  be  of  incraaatng  value 
to  Walker  County  through  the  years  ahead. 


ExteBsioa  of  Reciprocal  Trado 
AfrecMCBis  Act 


KXTXNSIQN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARRETT  L  WITHERS 

or  KsirrucKT 
nt  THTE  SntATt  or  the  VftlTWD  8TATD 

Tuesday.  September  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  WITHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  trnk 
cooaent  to  have  printed  in 
of  the  RtcoRo  a  radio  ad- 
dreu  favoring  extension  of  the  Recipro- 
c*J  Trade  Agreements  Act.  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  OiLLrrrrJ 
orer  SUtlon  WON.  Chicago.  September 
11.  1M9 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  address 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio, 
aa  folkms: 

Tha  Senate  la  now  engaged  In  an  extremely 
Important  debate  The  debate  concerns  ex- 
tending the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemenu 
Act  another  3  yesrs.  This  act  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  since  1934.  Its  purpose  Is, 
broadly  speaking,  to  keep  the  channels  of 
International  trade  as  free  of  man-made 
obstacles  as  possible. 

Thla  dobata  is  focusing  the  attention  of  ths 
poople  on  one  of  the  most  critical 
of  our  day:  What  shall  be  the  proper 
rola  of  our  country  In  the  world  s  econoayf 
What  shall  be  our  Nation's  foreign  economic 
policy? 

■tell  we  go  forward  along  the  road  toward 
ftoar  International  tr:ide.  the  road  we  have 
Mlonrad  alnce  the  start  of  the  tnM>e-agrea> 
■MSU  program  15  years  ago,  or  shall  we  cast 
■aMa  this  flexible  in«trum«nt  for  Interns- 
tlonal  eooMMMa  banalnbig  and  turn  back  to 
the  age  of  rlfM.  akyseraptng  tariff  walU  and 
terah  economl*  warfare  among  nations? 


Otir  country  la  tha  world's  outstanding  ex- 
ample— perhaps  the  only  example  today — 
of  a  democratic  and  capltallat  society. 
Where  others  have  sought  solutions  of  their 
aeonowlc  and  social  problems  in  ever-greater 
foearnment  control  and  regimentation  of 
their  economic  life,  we  In  America  have 
sought  to  uphold  the  Ideal  of  comp>etltlve, 
privately  owned  and  privately  operated  enter- 
prlaes.  Our  standard  of  living  has  risen  fsr 
almve  that  of  any  other  land:  our  wage 
earners  are  paid  higher  than  those  In  any 
part  of  the  world;  the  productivity  of  our 
land  and  of  our  factories  Is  unsurpassed,  and 
our  economy  gives  employment  to  greater 
numbers  of  people  than  ever  before  In  lu 
history.  These  are  some  of  the  many  tan- 
glbla  proof  a  that  our  free,  competitive  ideal 
works  out  in  practice. 

Within  the  borders  of  our  country,  we  have 
found  that  any  barrier  to  the  free  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  Is  a  barrier  to  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  our  people.  We  seek  con- 
tlnuslly  to  tear  down  the  obstructions  that 
prevent  the  most  edicient  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  Industry  to  the  greatest  posslbls 
number  of  our  people.  We  oppose  these  bar- 
riers and  these  obstructions  whether  they  are 
created  by  private  combinations  In  restraint 
of  trade  or  whether  they  result  from  mis- 
guided Oovemment  policies  restricting  the 
movement  of  money,  manpower,  and  goods 
throughout  our  land. 

In  all  this,  our  Idealtam  and  our  practical 
Interest  coincide. 

The  lesson  we  are  gradually  learning  Is 
this:  We  cannot  throw  a  dam  across  ths 
stream  of  trade  in  our  home  economy  with- 
out either  forcing  the  stream  to  back  up  Into 
pools  of  business  stagnation  or  else  having 
It  burst  out  in  a  disastrous  flood  of  inflation 
aa4  aubaaquent  ruin  for  everybody.  This  Is 
o  laaaon  which  we  shall  have  to  apply  to  our 
arlth  other  countries  In  the  world 

»y 

The  question  ralaed  by  the  debate  on  the 
reciprocal  trade  agraements,  then,  is  this:  In 
our  international  economic  relations,  will  we 
have  the  intelligence  and  forethought  to  put 
Into  practice  the  principles  which  have  made 
us  so  successful  at  home?  Or.  turning  back- 
ward, will  we  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
bv  promoting  economic  natlonallam  through- 
out the  world? 

It  Is  a  curious  fact,  worth  thinking  about, 
that  many  who  talk  loudest  sKstnst  Oovem- 
ment intervention  and  controls  over  domes- 
tic buslnsas  are  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest  advocates  of  Oovemment  Interven- 
tion and  controls  at  our  ocean  shore  line. 
Tet.  logically,  thoee  who  want  freedom  of 
enterprise  should  be  the  first  to  demand  that 
Oovemment  Intervention  and  controls  be 
ended  where  they  first  t>egan:  at  the  water's 
edge,  where  the  tariff  walls  were  built 

When  In  the  last  century  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment put  tariffs  on  the  Importstlon  of 
foreign  products.  It  was  Interfering  with  the 
free  exchange  of  goods.  It  was  setting  up 
political  control  over  a  part  of  our  economy. 

erecting  high  tariff  walla  around  thu 
country  led  other  countries  quickly  to  follow 
suit.  The  result  has  t>een  a  world  cut  up 
and  segmented  like  a  honeycomb. 

The  trade  agreementa  of  recent  years  have 
attempted  to  undo  the  damage  dotM  by  the 
high  tariff  schedules  of  the  past.  A  recent 
study  made  by  the  United  Statea  TarUI  Com- 
mission shows  that,  while  tariffs  went  to 
their  highest  point  In  the  period  Just  after 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  today  they  are  down 
again  to  an  over-all  level  almost  equal  that 
of  1919.  30  years  ago.  Tet,  no  one  can  pre- 
tend that  our  economy  has  suffered  from 
these  tariff  reductions.  On  the  contrary,  we 
enjoy  the  highest  saapteyment  in  ourbMory, 
the  greatsst  productfcn  and  consuapttoa  In 
our  history,  ths  highest  wage  level  ever  at- 
tained by  any  country. 

If,  at  this  point  In  history,  America  ahould 
revert  to  the  old  policy  of  almost  Insur- 
mountsble  Urtff  barriers,  we  would  certainly 


wreck  forever  any  hope  of  a  world-wide  freo 
society.  We  would  again  be  damming  up  the 
stream  of  trade  Instead  of  progressively 
clearing  the  channel. 

If  we  In  America  really  mean  what  we  say. 
when  we  declare  that  we  want  a  free  society 
baaed  on  competitive  enterprise,  then  we 
have  to  meet  competition  from  wherever  It 
comes — meet  It.  not  abolish  It  or  try  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  it  by  artificial  barriers. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  reduce  the 
Oovemment  controls  over  private  trade  and 
commerce  that  plague  our  planet  would  be 
to  remove  every  poaslble  barrier  to  Inter- 
national trade  everywhere  In  the  world. 

I  shall  vote  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  shall  oppose  sny  crip- 
pling amendnient  to  It.  I  ahall  do  so  with 
the  conviction  that  It  la  the  best  Instrument 
so  far  discovered  to  eliminate  obetructlona 
from  world  trade  and  to  expand  the  area  of 
free  society. 


Prestife  of  the  White  Hooto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THl  SSNATZ  OP  TOT  UOTTED  STATES 

Ttiesday.  September  13  (legulative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Grand  Porks  Herald. 
Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1949. 

This  excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  M  M. 
Oppegard  is  not  only  well  written  and 
to  the  point,  but  I  believe  it  represents 
the  thinking  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoxo, 
a«  follows: 

paaancx  or  psasncirr's  omcx  uses 

IMPBOrsaLT 

During  the  psat  16  or  17  years  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  an  open  peddling  of 
White  Houae  prestige  for  personal  profit  or 
some  other  gain. 

The  whole  Roosevelt  family,  from  the  late 
President  down  through  the  wife  and  sona. 
used  the  prestige  of  the  White  House  to  mak« 
questionable  loans  or  sell  their  services. 

It  waa  a  dtaguatlng  performance  that 
brought  comparatively  little  public  crltlcuim. 
for  the  Nation  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
holding  out  lu  own  hand  for  Washington 
favors  that  It  seemed  reasonable  to  expect 
the  occupanu  of  the  White  House  to  cash  in 
wherever  they  could. 

It  cheapened  the  prestige  of  the  high  office 
of  President  beyond  any  stage  In  recent  his- 
tory, and  It  was  hardly  to  the  credit  of  the 
country  aa  a  whole  that  it  showed  such  little 
resentment. 

Now  we  find  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  continulr\g  the  practice,  al- 
though there  la  no  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  had  a  direct  hand  In  any 
petty  grafting. 

His  military  aide,  however.  MaJ.  Oen.  Harry 
H.  Vaughan,  haa  admitted  practices  that 
smell  to  the  high  heaven,  and  Mr.  Truman 
has  ahown  a  dlaposltion  to  condone 
Vsughan's  petty  grafting,  which  Is  hardly  to 
hU  credit. 

The  President  haa  the  peculiar  philosophy 
thst  keeps  him  loyal  to  his  friends,  even  If 
they  lend  In  the  penitentiary  for  grlevotaa 
misdeeds,  such  as  was  the  case  when  tha  po- 


litical crook.  Tom  Pendergast.  was  sent  to 
prison. 

Now  the  President  pats  Vaughan  on  the 
back,  even  though  be  Is  fully  aware  that  his 
military  aide  has  been  peddling  White  House 
favors  In  a  manner  that  should  bring  rebuke 
from  any  man  with  a  smattering  of  reepect 
for  the  high  office. 

While  housing  was  a  problem  that  caused 
great  suffering  among  all  citizens  newly  in 
need  of  a  home.  Including  thousands  of  vet- 
erans. Vaughan  used  the  White  House  In- 
floefice  to  get  critical  building  materials  for 
a  California  race  track. 

He  haa  admitted  to  a  Senate  committee 
that  he  got  $2,000  ex  $3,000  from  the  race 
track  owner  as  campaign  money,  and  another 
$2,000  from  John  llaragon.  one-time  em- 
ployee of  a  Chicago  perfume  company,  for 
helping  him  get  abroad.  Peanut  money  for  a 
peanut  mind.  It  wotild  seem. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  Vaughan  did  not 
profit  directly  from  this  graft,  but  presum- 
ably it  helped  him  keep  his  Job  in  the  White 
House. 

Vaughan  was  a  petty  politician  back  In 
Missouri,  attached  to  Truman's  political 
strings,  and  had  his  political  training  in  the 
same  sort  of  sordid  alley  (>olltic8  that  pro- 
duced his  mentor. 

If  a  political  party  or  anyone  else  may 
properly  sell  the  prestige  of  the  White  House 
to  the  highest  bidder,  why  not  put  the 
Presidency  itself  on  the  same  sort  of  auction 
block? 

It  Is  unthinkable,  of  course,  that  such  a 
thing  should  be  possible.  Apparently  there 
Is  nothing  criminal  in  what  Vaughan  has 
done,  even  if  It  la  the  sort  of  thing  that 
reflecu  on  the  Intelligence  and  honestry  of 
any  citizen. 

Politics,  however,  which  never  Is  completely 
honest,  probably  Invites  that  sort  of  thing 
and  may  even  give  It  an  appearance  of 
glamor  to  ths  man  who  has  high  political 
influence  for  aala.    To  us,  it  stinks. 


Tkc  EcoDomic  Fatare  of  Great  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  challenging  and  complicated 
problems  with  which  our  Nation  has  to 
granule  in  the  immediate  future  has  to 
do  with  the  economic  future  of  Great 
Britain.  While  there  are  divergent  views 
as  to  the  prime  causes  for  the  financial 
dlfDculties  of  this  onetime  world  finan- 
cial leader,  the  .stark  fact  remains  that, 
if  British  finances  were  to  fall  into  chaos, 
America's  economy  would  be  seriously 
and  most  adrersely  affected. 

In  such  a  situation  anything  that 
would  help  the  leaders  of  our  country, 
and  the  Meml)ers  of  the  Senate,  to  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  many 
factors  involved  is  to  t)e  desired.  In  this 
classification  I  would  place  the  article  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  13  by 
Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "On  Liquidat- 
ing the  British  Crisis." 

In  the  belief  that  this  article  would 
contribute  to  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  situation  facing  Great 
Britain,  and  confronting  the  people  of 
America  wilh  regard  to  that  nation,  and 


in  the  hope  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
considerations  so  well  outlined,  it  may 
be  possible  to  develop  some  program  of 
cooperation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TOOAT    AMD    TOMOXKOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
ON  uorrnjATiNc  thx  samsB  cxisia 

In  the  maze  of  tangled  problems,  which 
we  are  calling  the  British  crisis,  there  is  a 
main  thread  which  we  can  pick  up  and  fol- 
low. It  is  the  story  of  the  British  war  debu. 
known  when  they  were  inctirred  here  as 
lend-lease  and  when  incurred  in  the  com- 
monwealth and  empire  as  the  sterling  bal- 
ances. We  do  not.  I  think,  oversimplify  the 
problem.  In  the  sense  of  misleading  our- 
selves. If  we  take  what  happened  to  these 
war  debu  as  main  clue  to  the  crisis  and  to 
what  may  be  expected  In  the  near  future. 

We  may  begin  by  fixing  It  In  our  minds 
that  in  her  enormous  and  heroic  perform- 
ance in  the  war  Britain  not  only  sacrificed  a 
very  large  part  of  all  her  accumulated  foreign 
assets  but  also  went  deeply  Into  foreign 
debt.  American  lend-leaae  was  about  $30,- 
OOO.OOO.OOO;  the  war  debts  to  the  empire  and 
commonwealth  and  some  other  related  coun- 
tries were — If  we  covmt  the  pound  sterling 
at  $4— over  $14,000,000,000  more. 

We  had  realized  here,  even  before  the  war 
was  over,  that  with  her  losses  and  her  debts 
Britain  alone  and  unaided  could  not  achieve 
a  tolerable  standard  of  life  and  maintain  her 
position  as  a  great  power  in  the  world.  Amer- 
ican aid  began  with  the  British  loan  which 
was  negotiated  in  Washington  in  IMS.  In 
that  loan  agreement  there  were  three  main 
poluu.  We  canceled  $30,000,000,000  of  lend- 
lease  war  debt.  We  loaned  Brluin  nearly 
$4,000,000,000  of  new  money.  And  we  ob- 
tained an  understanding  that  Britain  would 
also  negotlste  a  war  debt  settlement  with 
her  creditors  in  the  commonwealth  and  em- 
pire. 

We  took  the  view  that  Britain  could  not 
recover  even  with  American  aid.  If  she  had 
to  repay  all  theao  war  debts.  In  the  1948 
loan  agreement  It  was  understood  that  a 
large  part  of  the  war  debts  (or  sterling  bal- 
ances) were  to  be  canceled,  that  another 
part  was  to  be  funded  over  a  long  term,  and 
that  only  a  small  part — at  the  rate  of  about 
$170,000,000  a  year— was  to  be  paid  back  im- 
mediately. 

This  understanding  has  not  been  carried 
out.  Before  we  look  at  the  reasons  why  the 
British  Government  did  not  carry  out  the 
understanding  about  the  Empire  war  debts. 
It  wUl  be  useful  to  take  a  measure  of  the 
burden  they  have  been  and  still  are.  In  the 
12  months  which  ended  last  June  the  British 
Oovemment  released  from  the  blocked  ster- 
ling balancea — that  is  to  say.  repaid  war 
debt — to  India,  Pakistan.  Egypt.  Iraq,  and 
Ceylon  to  the  tune  of  about  310.000.000 
pounds.  If  the  pound  ia  figured  at  $4,  this 
was  a  burden  of  about  $800,000,000  a  year. 
In  other  words,  the  British  have  been  paying 
out  of  their  current  earnings  and  dwindling 
reserves  this  large  sum  to  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  and  of  southern  Asia.  They 
ha\e.  also.  It  ahould  be  added.  t>een  supply- 
ing to  Europe  another  $300,000,000  of  goods 
for  which  they  do  not  receive  goods  in  return. 

The  present  crisis,  which  has  tu-ought  Sir 
Stafford  Crlpps  and  Mr.  Bevin  to  Washington, 
turns  on  the  fact  that  the  British  people  can- 
not, even  with  Marshall  aid.  earn  their  own 
living,  maintain  their  own  social  serrlcea. 
keep  up  a  big  mllitSLry  establishment,  and 
give  away  to  Asia  and  to  Europe  what  they 
are  now  giving  away. 

When  we  ask  why  the  British  Government 
did  not  carry  out  the  1945  understanding 
about  the  Empire  war  debts,  we  come  upon 


the  really  difficult  issues  of  this  crisis.  There 
were  two  main  reasons.  The  one  was  that  If 
Britain  had  not  financed  the  needs  of  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Egypt,  they  would  have  been 
in  great  trouble.  They  had  to  be  helped 
somehow.  But  there  was  another  reason. 
When  the  British  Oovernment  helped  theae 
countries  by  letting  them  spend  from  their 
sterling  balances.  It  created  a  protected  mar- 
ket which  was  very  profitable  for  British  In- 
dustry and  maintained  full  employment  for 
British  labor. 

Thus  the  enlightened  politics!  Interest  In 
supporting  the  countries  of  southern  Asia 
has  been  fused  with  British  privstc  vested 
interests,  which  in  regard  to  BrlUsh  Interna- 
tional solvency  are  not  enlightened  As  one 
Englishman  put  It  to  me  recently:  When 
the  question  has  arisen  of  releasing  sterling 
balances  the  Treasury,  thinking  of  the  sol- 
vency of  Britain,  said  "No";  the  board  of 
trade,  thinking  of  trade  and  employment, 
said  "Yes."  reluctantly,  and  the  foreign  oOce, 
thinking  of  the  British  and  the  world  politi- 
cal Interest,  said  "Yes"  emphatically. 

This  diagnosis  indicates  what  will  be.  In 
fact,  however,  presently  di^:ulsed  and  with- 
held, the  main  lines  along  which  the  British 
crisis  will  be  liquidated.  The  Brltlah  Oov- 
emment wlU  be  compelled  to  reduce  to  the 
vanishing  point  Its  contributions  In  the 
former  Asiatic  empire.  The  United  States  by 
one  means  or  another  will  have  to  take  over 
the  responsibilities  for  their  financial 
needs — particularly  those  of  Indls.  which  la 
the  largest  of  the  BrltUh  creditors.  When 
and  as  this  happens,  the  BrlUsh  protected 
market  In  that  part  erf  the  world  will  be 
opened  to  American  and  world  competition, 
and  this  will  compel  a  deep  readjustment, 
probably  accompanied  for  a  time  by  some  im- 
employment  in  the  Brltiah  Isles 

But  Briuin  wUl  be  relieved  of  a  burden 
she  cannot  carry,  and  she  will  t>e  deprived  of 
a  protection  which  renders  her  Industry  tm- 
competitlve.  Then  with  American  aid  con- 
tinued for  aome  yoara  beyond  1962.  she  may 
be  In  a  poaltion  wliera  bar  eurrency  at  a  new 
rate  of  Mwhaina  ean  ba  aiippuHXI  by  the 
Dniu-d  Stataa  and  Made  MBiwrttbto  for  cur- 
rent trade. 

Here.  It  seema  to  me.  In  the  barest  and 
crudest  form  are  the  bonaa  of  the  problem. 
They  will  demand  many  complicated  mtaa 
urea  over  long  periods  of  Ume.  But  tba 
great  essentials  might  aa  well  be  put  In 
foctu: 

That  the  United  SUtes  wUl  have  to  as- 
sume a  financial  responslbUlty  In  southern 
Asia,  particularly  In  India,  which  unavoid- 
ably has  immense  political  consequences; 

That  Britain  will  be  liquidating  many  of 
the  remaining  ties  which  have  survived  the 
political  dlsesUblisbment  of  the  Asiatic  em- 
pire; 

And  that  In  Britain  this  historic  change 
wUl  compel  a  momentous  readjiutment  of 
the  Brltlah  Industrial  economy. 

This  is  Indeed  a  very  big  crisis.  We  must 
not  Imagine  that  It  Is  not  a  very  big  crisis 
Just  because  for  the  time  being  the  Ulks  in 
Washington  hsve  been  so  teritatlve  and  ao 
quiet. 


TW  DMatur  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  MJkKAMA 

nt  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Wednesday,  September  14  (legislative  dag 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  I  aitk 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  a  speech  de- 
livered a  few  days  ago  before  the  United 
Natkios  8c»entxf\c  Conference  on  Con- 
aervation  and  Utilization  of  Resources. 
by  Mr.  Barrett  Shelton.  editor  and  pub- 
ot  the  Decatur  Dally,  of  Decatur. 
The  speech  is  entitled  The  De- 
catur Story.- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio. 
as  follows: 


i 


catus  ■ruai 
(B7  Barrett  Shelton.  editor  and   pubUsher. 
the  Oecmttir  DkUy.  Decatur.  Ala.) 

and  gaitlamen  of  the  United  Na- 
Ooa2cr«ne*.  I  am  prUiIeged  to  tell  you 
tba  stary  oT  Dacatur.  Ala.,  a  town  that  baa 
eooM  from  "nothin'  to  sometbln' "  In  15 
j^mn  of  a  working  partnership  twtween  tbe 
naiMMM  Valley  Authority  and  the  people 
of  Biy  town. 

It  baa  happened  to  us.  It  can  happen  to 
you.  If  you  have  the  courage,  the  Intelligent 
(let«nnlnatlon  and  make  the  moat  of  your 
opportunltlea.  For  TVA  U  not  a  magic  wand. 
TVA  would  be  helplena  to  activate  com- 
munlty  profraw  wtt^^ut  the  brama  and  the 
•narglM  ot  a  tree  people. 

In  the  beginning  I  oppoaed  TVA.  I  didn't 
know  what  it  intended.  I  knew  I  wanted  no 
Oovamment  control  of  my  lUe,  nor  over  the 
Uvea  of  my  people. 

Throughout  much  of  otir  Uvea  the  pro- 
greaalve  citizens  of  Decatur  had  tried  to  bet- 
ter conditions  And  It  appeared  that  no 
matter  in  what  direction  they  turned,  tbe 
result  was  far  from  producing  lasting  good. 

Then  IMS.  leaBamlc  depression  settled 
down  on  the  I7nlt«d  Statea,  more  pronounced 
U  poaalble  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  In 
Decatur. 

The  one  major  Industry  we  bad.  which  had 
kept  2.000  BMn  at  work,  closed  This  rail- 
road sikop  gave  way  to  the  truck  and  the 
bus  and  economic  conditions.  Decatur  lost 
this  Indiistry  completely.  Another  Indus- 
try which  In  earlier  years  we  had  brought 
from  New  England  with  considerable  sub- 
sidy In  mooey.  went  t>ankrupt.  A  third  in- 
dustry, manufacturer  of  full-faahloned  ho- 
alery,  went  to  the  wall  from  poor  manage- 
■•nt  and  bad  times.  Seven  of  eight  banks 
ta  our  county  closed 

Our  farm  situation.  We  had  only  one 
crop  in  the  Decatur  area — cotton — and  cot- 
ton was  5  cents  a  pound.  Lands  were  MlUng 
for  taxes,  the  people  were  Ul-houaed.  ill. 
clothed,  anvl  out  of  hope. 

•o  you  can  as*  that  we  were  not  Interested 
la  aavlag  a  dollar  or  so  on  our  power  bill. 
That  would  solve  little  or  nothing.  We 
needed  Jobs  and  opportunities  for  our  people. 

Into  this  dismal,  perplexed  economic  set- 
ting one  late  midwinter  afternoon  came 
David  LUlenthal.  then  •  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Atttborlty  Pour  of  our  cltlaena  who  had 
long  been  hopeful  of  improving  conditions 
generally  met  him  in  conference.  We  were 
almost  frankly  hostile,  for  he  repreeented  to 
us  another  way  of  thought  and  another  way 
of  life.  And  our  conversation  might  be 
■ummartaed  in  this  fashion.  "All  right,  you're 
bore,  yott  were  not  invited,  but  you're  here. 
Tou  are  in  command,  now  what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

Dave  leaned  his  chair  back  against  the  wall 
and  the  twinkle  of  a  smils  came  into  his 
eye*,  as  he  said  gently  and  firmly.  "I'm  not 
going  to  do  aayUtfag*  Tou're  going  to  do 
tt." 

He  went  on  to  tall  ut  something  we  never 
knew  tMfore.  Be  wont  on  to  ssy  that  TVA 
would  provide  the  tools  of  opportunity — 
flood  control,  malaria  control,  navigation  on 
Um  river,  low-cost  power,  teat-demonstration 
fnraatng  to  show  how  o\ar  wlls  could  be  re- 
tMfaad  to  fertility,  a  fertility  lost  through 
land   eracOon.   another   wayward  child  of  a 


one-crop  system.  He  told  us  the  river  would 
no  langor  defeat  msn.  out  would  become  the 
sorrant  of  man.  "What  you  do  with  these 
tools."  he  said,  "is  up  to  you." 

Dave  LUlenthal  had  paaaed  tbe  task  right 
back  to  us.  right  back  to  local  control.  He 
let  us  know  that  simple  economics  could  be 
sppUed  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  that  the 
faith,  determination,  and  sweat  of  tbe  people 
would  bring  about  the  result  we  had  eagerly 
sought  for  so  many  years. 

Later.  Dr.  Harcotirt  Morgan,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors,  caaae  to 
xis  and  talked  to  u.^  about  lime  and  phosphate 
and  legume*,  and  the  relationship  of  peo- 
ple and  land.  He  did  not  si>eak  of  great  in- 
dustry. Rather  did  he  speak  of  the  need  for 
farm  noarkeU  and  farm -processing  planta 
and  of  increasing  the  value  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts through  manufacturing  processes.  He 
opposed  the  tearing  down  of  other  sections 
of  the  United  8Ut«s  by  seeking  their  indus- 
try with  subsidy,  the  promise  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity and  poorly  paid  labor.  He  told  our 
people  the  simple  story  of  making  the  most 
of  what  we  had.  of  developing  our  own  natu- 
ral resources,  of  putting  to  work  the  little 
capital  that  we  owned,  of  growing  our  own 
Industry  based  upon  the  resources  of  the 
land. 

What  was  this?  Dave  LUlenthal  and  Dr. 
Harcourt  Morgan  had  promised  us  nothing 
beyond  the  tools  which  were  to  come  from 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
land-building  and  health-bulldlng  practices 
which  were  Included  in  TVA  at  the  direction 
of  a  wise  Congress  when  this  Independent 
corporation  of  the  Government  was  created 
in  the  Nation's  darkest  economic  hour. 

We  decided  then  and  there  that  the  eco- 
nomic system  we  had  followed  bad  to  be 
Improved  upwn.  and  to  Improve  it  we  bad  to 
pioneer  an  entirely  new  plan  of  economics. 

Cur  townspeople  needed  Jobs,  our  farm 
people  needed  month-by-month  pay  rolls, 
rather  than  a  once-a-year  income  secured 
from  the  harvesting  of  one  crop. 

The  old  order,  the  old  way  of  doing  things 
had  to  change,  or  our  people  could  never 
have  the  opportunities  to  which  their  efforts 
entitled  them. 

First,  we  had  to  adopt  this  new  thought 
given  to  us  by  the  two  members  of  the  TVA 
board.  We  had  to  quit  thinking  of  reach- 
ing into  other  sections  of  the  United  Statea 
and  subsidizing  industry  to  come  into  our 
section.  Second,  we  had  to  begin  In  a  small 
way  to  build  toward  a  diversified  agriculture 
and  a  diversified  industry.  We  could  never 
again,  if  our  people  were  to  survive,  allow 
ourselves  to  be  dependent  up  an  a  one- 
industry  and  a  one-crop  system. 

Otir  first  step  was  to  form  our  own  chamber 
of  commerce,  formed  at  a  time  when  moet 
people  didn't  believe  it  co\ild  be  done. 
There  was  very  little  money.  80.  with 
consldersble  struggle,  we  got  together  some 
caah  and  more  pledges  amounting  to  93.000 
for  the  btxlget  the  first  year.  A  man  who 
had  lost  all  he  had  In  tbe  crash  of  on*  of 
the  industries  we  had  brought  to  Decatxir 
with  subsidy.  t)ecame  the  first  secretary  at 
a  salary  of  f  100  a  month. 

We  then  decided  we  were  going  to  develop 
a  cash  market  every  day  in  the  year  for 
every  f.*nn  prodtiet  grown  In  the  Decatur 
area.  We  wer*  going  to  welcome  industry, 
but  not  wsit  for  It.  We  wer*  going  to  de- 
velop our  own  farm  proc**alng  plants. 

We  decided  a  packing  plant  would  be  the 
first  venture  and  persuaded  the  local  ice 
company  to  put  in  packing  plant  facilities 
when  there  wasnt  as  much  as  one  wagonload 
of  hogs  in  our  whole  county.  We  ar*  now 
producing  our  own  livestock  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  market 

We  then  turned  to  milk,  formed  a  little 
corporation  with  paid-in  capital  of  $15,000. 
telling  every  stockholder  to  forget  his  in- 
vestment, that  he  would  never  receive  any 
rettim  from  his  money  anyway.  What  we 
wer*  trying  to  do  was  cstabllah  a  pay  roll 


every  3  weeks  for  the  farm  famUles  of  onr 
section.  The  first  day  that  plant  went  into 
operation  there  was  a  total  supply  of  1.800 
pounds  of  milk.  Today  the  production  of 
milk  pouring  into  this  one  plant  peaks  at 
00,000  pounds  and  we  have  jtist  started  in 
this  agrlculttiral  Industry.  What  happened 
to  the  stockholders?  Well,  they  never  failed 
to  receive  6  percent  annually  on  their  money 
and  about  2  months  ago  that  little  plant 
paid  stockholders  a  100-percent  dividend. 

Along  about  that  time  we  got  some  help 
from  the  outside.  Navigation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  made  It  possible.  Here  you  see 
Is  an  exciting  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  a  liabUity  la  changed  into  an  asset. 
The  Tennessee  wasn't  navigable  before  th* 
creation  of  TVA.  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  a  successful  flour  mill  operation.  Low- 
cost  power  didn't  attract  Nebraska  Consoli- 
dated MUls  Co.  to  establish  the  Alabama 
Flour  Mills  at  Decatur.  Navigable  water  did 
it.  plus  the  poesibUltles  that  fiour  could  be 
produced  at  a  cheaper  cost  per  barrel  owing 
to  savings  on  freight.  The  impact  of  this 
industry  on  our  section  was  tremendous. 
Farmers  could  grow  grains  because  there  was 
now  a  dally  cash  market.  They  could  pro- 
duce com  and  wheat  and  all  the  grains  with 
aastvance  that  they  would  sell  their  produc- 
tion. They  could  get  cash  for  products  for 
which  prevlovisly  there  had  been  no  market. 

Tennessee  Valley  Fertilizer  Cooperative,  a 
fertilizer  mixing  plant  serving  10  counties, 
was  establlahed  by  the  people.  Later,  when 
we  saw  the  possibility  of  selling  seed  com- 
mercially, this  same  organization  put  up  a 
modem  and  efficient  seed-cleaning  plant. 

An  alfalfa-drying  plant  has  been  built, 
another  way  of  keeping  our  pledge  that  mar- 
kets would  be  established  every  day  in  the 
year  for  every  product  grown  In  the  Decatur 
area. 

These  are  specific  illustrations  of  the  for- 
ward-looking change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  our  people.  These  indus- 
tries. land-buUders  and  man-butlders,  could 
ne'>er  have  been  pictured  In  the  minds  of  a 
dafaated  people,  of  a  people  who  in  the  year 
bailor*  TVA  saw  an  uncontrolled  river  flood 
and  waah  away  the  t>est  soil,  erode  the  back 
lands,  wash  crops,  houses,  and  bams  down 
an  angry  stream. 

You  can  see  by  now  that  the  opportunities 
which  were  at  hand  In  the  development  of 
the  river  and  the  region  were  being  seized 
upon  by  our  people  with  renewed  courage 
and  confidence.  We  now  knew  that  w* 
couldn't  be  licked  again,  that  what  had  been 
preached  to  us  by  TVA  was  the  economic 
truth. 

A  resident  of  a  nearby  town  came  Into 
Decatur  with  an  idea  that  he  could  build  a 
market  for  poultry.  We  agreed  with  him  and 
encouraged  him  to  go  forward.  Today  that 
market,  though  no  more  than  3  years  old. 
In  our  area  is  doing  a  $3,000,000  business. 

Today  there  is  a  market  for  cotton,  com. 
wheat,  livestock,  milk,  timber,  small  gralna. 
truck  crops.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  wer*  doo- 
Ing  in  the  sunshine  waiting  for  that  once-a- 
year  pay  roll  brought  by  cotton  and  wearing 
out  our  second  finest  resource,  the  land.  To- 
day the  caah  Income  from  all  farm  products 
In  the  area  stanoOBding  Decatur  is  $43,- 
000.000  Land  boBdlBg  did  It.  Flood  con- 
trol did  it.  Navigation  did  it.  Malaria  con- 
trol did  it.  TVA,  with  the  other  State  and 
Federal  agricultural  and  health  agencies, 
their  teachings  activated  by  an  inteUigent 
and  determined  people,  did  it. 

Let's  stop  here  for  an  illustration  of  the 
value  of  malaria  control.  Did  you  ever  have 
malaria?  I  have:  the  majority  of  my  people 
have.  Do  you  know  what  you  want  to  do 
when  you  have  malaria?  Nothing.  Tou  want 
to  prop  yotir  feet  on  your  desk,  or  if  you  ar* 
not  an  ofBc*  man,  perhaps  you'll  tuke  a  day 
or  two  off  from  your  Job  in  Industry  or  take 
out  of  the  fields.  Just  to  get  a  rest.  Malaria 
Is   restful — and  nonproductive.     Soon  after 
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the  creation  of  TVA  a  nationally  known  man- 
ufacturer of  full-fashioned  hosiery  boufrht  a 
bankrupt  boalery  plant  In  our  community. 
Tbe  new  company  Introduced  physical  ex- 
smlnstions  for  all  employees  and  found  tliaa 
39  percent  of  all  employees  had  malaria. 
Ten  years  later,  aft-r  the  TVA  malaria-con- 
trol program  had  been  In  action,  tbe  figure 
ba«"  dropped  below  1  percent.  Today,  be- 
cauar  malaria  Is  completely  controUed.  this 
boetery  firm  does  not  even  require  the  ms- 
larla  test  In  physical  examination.  And 
what  happened  to  the  people  In  that  plant? 
Why  they  outproduce  the  employees  of  three 
other  plants  of  this  same  company.  That's 
what  defeating  malaria  has  meant  Just  In 
this  one  Illustration  of  how  government  can 
be  helpful  to  people  by  making  It  poesible 
for  them  to  help  themselves. 

Industrywtee,  our  people  have  not  been 
sleeping.  Here  again  the  pledge  has  been 
kept  to  never  again  be  dependent  upon  any 
one  major  Industry,  or  to  seek  after  big  in- 
dustry alone.  By  the  year  1940.  there  were 
61  firms  manufacturing  a  product  in  De- 
cattn".  Ala  ,  employing  2.834  people  »-lth  an 
annual  pay  roll  of  $3,150,000.  By  1»44  the 
number  of  Industries  was  S8.  employing 
6.908  people  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $12,- 
927.000.  In  1948  the  number  of  firms  making 
a  product  had  reached  87  and  employment, 
off  from  the  war  peak,  was  5.204.  but  the 
annual  pay  roll  was  $12,005,000.  Just  a 
quarter  of  a  million  short  of  the  pay  roU 
total  during  the  war.  You  see.  through  the 
years  w*  hate  been  putting  together  the  in- 
dustrial picture  In  sound  fashion.  We  had 
sought  after  diversity  of  Industry  rather  than 
bigness. 

Keeping  soundness  ahead  of  bigness  In  In- 
dustry, you  will  be  Interested  in  a  partial 
list  of  products  now  processed  or  manufac- 
tured In  Decatur.  These  Include:  flour, 
brick,  tile,  meats,  fTimiture,  boxes,  baskets, 
structural  and  ornamental  Iron  products, 
tanks,  skids,  septic  and  grease  traps,  poul- 
try processing,  felt  hats,  crude  cottonseed 
and  oU.  steel  shlpe  and  barges,  dairy 
products,  aluminum  fabricating,  steel  nuts 
and  screws,  concrete  pipe,  copper  tubing 
fabrication,  cotton  and  rayon  tire  fabric. 
Once,  a  short  time  ago.  we  were  dependent 
on  one  Indurtry. 

Down  through  the  years  we  have  never 
hesitated  to  use  the  technical  opportunities 
within  TVA.  In  our  considerations  of  types 
of  Industry  needed  in  our  community,  we 
have  gone  to  TVA  repeatedly  to  ask  that 
the  facts  concerning  such  projected  indus- 
try be  assembled.  I  have  said  before  and  I 
say  now  th«t  TVA  has  the  most  capable 
personnel  with  which  I  have  ever  come  in 
contact,  either  In  private  or  pubUc  service. 
ITo  matter  what  department  we  sought  out 
for  advice  on  Indtistrtal  or  agricultural  mat- 
ters, we  have  always  received  willing  and 
dependable  factual  assistance.  The  people 
In  TV^A  have  worked  weeks  and  months  on 
srane  of  oar  requests,  and  never  once  has 
there  been  any  directive  issued  to  us.  They 
have  always  told  us.  "now  here  are  the  facts, 
the  decision  on  what  you  do  with  them  Is  up 
to  you."  The  decision  was  otir  own,  this 
Government  corporation  believes  and  prac- 
tices community  development  at  the  local 
level. 

Just  a  moment  on  the  electric  picture. 
Have  the  benefits  of  electricity  been  made 
widespread?  In  1939  there  were  3J00  cus- 
tomers in  Dtcatxir:  In  1949  there  are  fl.933; 
In  1938  they  fttimed  12.000.000  kilowatt -hoxirs 
unnually,  now  they  bxirn  120,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours annually;  In  1938  the  average 
sales  price  to  the  residential  customer  was 
S  cents  per  kilowatt -hour.  Todsy  It  is  Just 
above  1  cent — and  otir  electric  department 
made  $1831.000  net  for  the  year  closing  June 
S0,1M8.  Tou  ask  if  the  electric  department 
poys  any  taas.  Well,  tta*  private  company 
paid  $7.fi00  aantially  In  1988.  The  municipal 
operations  pays  to  the  city  of  Decatur  $38.- 


000.    Yet  we  have  the  seeood  lowest  reaidcn- 
tlrl  rate  In  the  United  fttatc*. 

What  has  happened  in  these  15  years  in 
th*  spirit  of  cur  people?  Are  we  confident 
without  being  overconfident?  Do  we  look 
toward  the  ftrtur^  with  aasiiranoe? 

Let  me  give  you  three  llltistratiOQS.  Re- 
cently a  copper- processtng  {riant  decided  to 
build  a  branch  plant  tn  tlie  South.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  communities  in 
11  State*  were  contacted.  Do  you  know 
where  that  plant  was  located — an  Investment 
of  $12,000,000?  In  Decatur.  Ala.  Do  you 
know  what  the  difference  was  between  that 
valued  plant  locating  with  us  or  elsewhere? 
The  difference  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  people: 
our  confidence  our  friendliness,  and  our  gen- 
uine interest  in  working  with  them  -"n  their 
problem  was  the  difference. 

Or  let's  look  at  this  figure  to  prove  what*s 
happening  in  Decatur,  Ala.,  in  this  partner- 
ship between  the  people  and  an  independent 
corporation  of  tlae  Government.  In  1933 
there  were  7,000  propnty  owners  ilsted  on 
the  tax  books  of  otn-  country;  today  there 
are  11,000.  The  aasc*s*d  valuation  baa 
grown  from  $I5jOOO.OOO  to  833,0004)00.  The 
population  of  our  town  has  grown  from  13,- 
000  to  24.000,  and  yet  the  most  slgnlficaBt 
change  has  been  in  the  thinking  at  oar  peo- 
ple. We  have  come  from  the  status  of  a  well- 
nigh  beaten  citizenship,  merely  existing,  to 
a  hopeful,  exuberant.  smUingly  confident 
people,  secure  in  the  belief  that  given  the 
opportunities  afforded  through  making  the 
forces  erf  nsture  the  servant  of  man.  and 
with  intelligent  determination  and  sound 
application  of  the  principles  of  economics, 
that  we  could  rise  to  heights  of  good  citizen- 
ship, Umited  cmly  by  our  own  imposed 
limitations. 

Dccattir  today  is  a  cr>mmunlty  of  85 
churches,  all  ln.^trumenta  of  a  kindly  Father 
above,  who  guides  and  directs  our  every  step, 
a  young  city  whose  people  recently  taxed 
themselves  to  build  a  new  $1,500,000  high 
school  for  our  boys  and  girls,  where  the  hand 
of  the  future  has  already  shown  \m  the  neces- 
sity for  doubling  the  capacity  of  oin*  water 
system  at  a  cost  of  $1,100,000.  where  our 
electric  department  Is  Just  completing  a 
$400,000  expansion  program  to  be  ready  for 
the  future,  where  our  people  are  constantly 
at  work  on  new  plans  to  perfect  a  soundly 
begun  economic  system  so  that  oxxr  people 
might  have  opportunities  to  earn  better 
things  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  dose  with  this  summary. 
Senator  WnxiAic  Kwowuun.  of  California, 
who  came  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  see  for 
himself  what  had  t>een  accompliahed  alnce 
the  creation  of  TVA.  returned  to  tell  Con- 
gress that  TVA  was  the  greatest  boon  to 
private  enterprise  he  ever  saw.  Or  in  tb* 
words  of  Dr.  Sen.  a  vlaltor  in  Decatur  from 
the  Kmbaasy  of  India,  who  viewed  TVA  as  an 
improvement  in  an  ever-improving  democ- 
racy, or  in  my  own  way  of  answering  visitors 
who  come  into  o\a  section  of  the  valley 
and  aak,  "Wouldn't  this  aU  have  happenad 
without  a  TVA?"  And  my  answer  to  one 
and  aU  is.  "It  didnt." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MnrNxaOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THl  OWI'l-ED  STATBB 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  13  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  194$ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 


Rcooas  a»  editorial  which  appeared  to 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  Friday. 
S<?ptember  2,  1M9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

rO«  ASAS-IsaASU  stabiutt 
In  aponaortag  the  ereatkm  c€  a  spccuri 
grcup  to  suriay  the  eoofKunle  prrihUiiis  ot 
tbe  Middle  Bast,  the  United  Nations  Palca- 
ttne  Oooclllatloo  Commission  lias  taken  a 
potentially  Important  step  toward  warning 
cut  a  lasting  Arab-Jewlah  peace  setti«B*nt 
In  tb*  Holy  Land.  The  project  irsiiM  tikS 
more  promising  because  It  will  be  headed  by 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  the  able  and  energetic 
Chairman  of  the  lynneasee  Valley  Authority. 
As  head  of  the  survey  group.  Mr.  Clapp. 
who  will  be  on  a  relatively  brief  leave  frona 
the  TVA.  will  have  tbe  reepoiMtblUty  of 
direcUng  an  over-all  study  ot  tb*  >$i*mbii1( 
potentials  o'  Palestine  and  tiM  neighbcrlng 
Arab  countrlea.  On  the  baals  of  the  study.  1m 
will  then  supervise  the  drafting  at  a  repurt 
to  the  United  Nations,  with  recommendations 
for  a  program  of  action  designed  to  encoorag* 
the  whole  region — regardless  of  pclltical  dif- 
ference*— to  cooperate  ss  a  unit  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  joint  increase  In  living 
standards  and  lay  the  foundations  for  mu- 
tual, long-term  prosperity. 

Pew  areaa  ot  the  world  are  as  much  In  need 
of  such  an  undertaking.  A  study  just  com- 
pleted by  one  of  tii*  State  Department's 
Near  East  experts  shows,  for  example,  that 
one  out  of  Ave  children  in  the  Arab  states 
die*  before  its  first  birthday,  that  a  third  ar* 
gone  before  the  age  of  10.  and  that  the 
average  life  expectancy  Is  only  as  years,  as 
against  our  American  average  of  COS.  In  ad- 
dltlcoi.  the  ordinary  Individual  there  can 
look  forward  to  earning  an  annual  Income  of 
no  more  than  $41 .  These  and  similar  factors, 
coupled  with  the  additional  strains  and 
stresas*  caused  by  the  recent  PalesUne  war, 
clearly  call  for  far-reaching  corrective  action. 
Such  acticai,  however,  cannot  tw  had  un- 
less the  Israeli  and  Arab  govsmmanta  put 
aside  blttemeas  and  work  togttitmt  in  tb* 
only  way  that  can  iiuure  either  side  a  peace- 
ful and  reasonably  prosperous  future.  As 
President  Truman  has  put  it.  unrest  and  the 
threat  of  recurrent  war  in  this  strategically 
vital  region  can  be  eliminated  only  throt^ 
"the  Initiative  and  cooperation"  of  the  states 
located  there;  not  unless  they  themselves  act 
wisely  and  aflfarmaUvely  togeth«  can  real 
progreas  b*  mad*  "toward  the  solution  ot 
their  own  grave  pa-oblems." 

The  Clapp  survey,  of  course,  can  do  much 
to  encotirag*  that  kind  of  progresa.  It  can 
prepare  the  grotud  for  a  sy«t«aaatlc  effort 
to  improve  th*  utilisation  of  tiM  Haar  last's 
actual  and  potential  resources.  It  can  set  up 
such  objectives,  for  instance,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  hydro*l*etrlc  pow*r— aloi^  TVA 
line*— to  improve  agricultural  output  and 
promot*  industry.  With  objectives  of  that 
sort  before  them,  and  with  American  tech- 
nical assistance  tinder  the  President's  evolv- 
ing point-four  program,  th*  peoples  in  tiiat 
part  at  the  world  could  begin  to  make  real 
headway  toward  a  far  brighter  existence  than 
they  lead  now. 

But  this  promise  is  dependent  funda- 
mentally on  action  by  the  laraells  and  the 
Arabs  to  subordinate  their  deep  poUtlcal 
anlmositie*  to  a  constructive  cooperative 
undertaking  for  their  mutual  material  en- 
richment. If  they  do  that,  then  they  will 
be  able  to  make  good  economic  progress  In 
common,  and  that  progress  in  turn  will  tend 
to  persuade  them  to  live  together  as  friends 
In  an  enduring  peace.  In  Its  potentials, 
therefore,  the  projected  Clapp  survey  is  slg- 
nlilcant.  If  it  leads  to  an  effective  program. 
the  cniclal  Middle  East  will  have  a  chance  to 
stabillae  Itself  in  a  way  that  wUl  benefit  th* 
whole  world. 
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TW«  Mut  Not  Be  a  Vuti  Worid  W«r 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  irrw  touc 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBKNTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Insert- 
ing, under  unanimous  consent,  the  text 
of  a  statement  which  I  have  released  to 
the  press  and  with  it  the  text  of  an  article 
soon  to  t>e  published  in  the  September- 
October  issue.  No.  31.  of  the  magazine. 
Prevent  World  War  rn.  which  is  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  in. 

This  article  opens  up  to  view  the  ter- 
rilytng  vision  of  a  military  alliance  be- 
twen  a  renascent  supemationalist  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  leading  to  ultimate 
world  empire  by  a  ruthless  authori- 
tartanlam  having  the  worst  features  of 
naUun.  fascism,  and  communism,  un- 
mitigated by  any  humanitarian  feeling. 

America  must  t>e  on  the  alert  against 
this  danger. 

Americans  must  realize  that  In  our 
government  of  democratic  processes,  of 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, our  safety  lies  m  making  democ- 
racy work  in  the  tradition  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson,  of  Lincoln,  and  Wilson,  and 
Roosevelt. 

Mow  and  more  democracy  as  em- 
bodl«d  In  the  legislative  program  of 
President  Truman,  is  the  American  an- 
swer to  the  cowardly  and  ouUeilalistlc 
philosophy  of  Hitler  and  his  gaeccnors. 
In  a  truly  democratic  world,  in  a  world 
of  freedom,  there  will  be  no  fear  and  the 
threat  of  un-American  isms  will  have  no 
soil  in  which  to  take  root  and  flourish. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


OtaMAMT  Looks  To  thk  KAar 


AW    ALUAJICS 


Totnro 

Tin  out  BOTTSN 

WEST 


aocTAUvr 


Tb«r«  U  a  definite  trend  araong  Oermany'a 
poUcymakers  thM«  days  Indicating  more  or 
iftm  openly  tliat  they  believe  the  future  of 
Um  Belcti  can  b«  Mcured  only  by  close  cooptr- 
•tkm  and  alltoiMW  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  pages  of  Prevent  World  War  III.  we 
hare  frequently  pointed  to  the  growing  pro- 
eastern  orientation  of  leading  German  diplo- 
mats, political  leaders,  military  men.  Intellec- 
tuals, and  Industrialists.  In  our  previous 
tssus.  we  explained  In  detaU  tba  trend  to- 
ward a  new  Rapallo.  a  repeat  performance  of 
tba  ItMSso-Oerman  Pact  signed  at  RapaUo  in 


The  political  and  Ideological  concept  that 
Oermany  must  ally  with  the  Bast  against 
tha  Wsat  Is  a  very  old  and  deeply  rotated  tra- 
(HtkiB  of  Qtmnmn  forwlgn  policy.  It  played 
a  gnat  rot*  ta  Fradwlck  the  Great's  diplo- 
matic schemes  300  yaars  ago;  it  dominated 
the  Iron  Chancellor  Bismarck's  policy  during 
tiM  lacoad  part  of  the  last  century,  and  it 
•gain  baeam*  a  leitmotif  of  the  Pan-German 
poilcymakars  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 
Mala  aupportar  of  th«  idea  of  an 
itatloo  for  Oarmany  at  that  tlm* 

*bi  Minister  General  Hans  ^«m 
who  laid  the  groundwork  in  *—*<*»«^ 
up  the  modsm  German  Army.  Seeckt  sent 
lo  Soviet  WviBBta  a  (-eat  number  of  German 
oMears  who  could  not  find  places  in  the 
llsichswahr.  nol  only  to  be  trained  on  Rus- 
•otl  but  alM  %o  train  tba  Soviet  army. 


Von  Seeckt's  halpsrs  ware  Count  Brock- 
dorir-Rantaau.  the  first  Poreign  Minister  of 
the  Weimar  Bapubilc,  who  later  became  Ger- 
man nmti— iiliii  to  Moscow;  Count  von 
Maltsabn.  a  very  influential  diplomat,  and 
the  gaopolltlclan.  Oen.  Karl  HaushoCer. 

The  idea  of  approaching  Soviet  RvissU 
came  up  immediately  after  Germany's  de- 
feat in  the  Plrst  World  War.  and  significantly 
it  originated  In  the  minds  of  the  Prussian 
militarists.  We  know  today  what  happened 
In  the  first  years  of  tha  Walmar  Republic. 
We  know  that  Soviet  Russia  greatly  helped 
the  rearmament  of  van^vlahed  Germany 
after  1918.  At  the  Nurambarg  trials  it  be- 
came known,  for  instance,  that  the  famous 
T-a4  Unk  which  enabled  the  Russians  to 
make  their  break-through  at  Stalingrad  was 
developed  from  a  model  which  prevloiialy 
had  been  built  by  the  Germans  in  one  of 
Krupp's  factories  in  Soviet  Riissia  in  the  early 
twenties.  . 

Prom  captured  German  aDcuments,  we  are 
today  able  to  throw  the  spotlight  on  some 
hitherto  unknown  facts  dealing  with  the 
close  cooperation  between  German  generals 
of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  Soviet  Russia. 
Back  in  1931.  even  before  the  Rapallo  Pact, 
a  secret  agreement  for  the  production  of 
arnuiments  was  concluded  between  the  Wei- 
mar Republic  and  Soviet  Russia.  Ten  years 
later  in  1931,  General  von  Blomberg,  then 
Chief  of  T-4,  the  blueprint  department  of 
the  staff  of  the  head  of  the  German  Army 
(the  secret  general  staff)  met  with  a  group 
of  German  General  Staff  oOcers  to  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  Russo-German  co- 
operation. The  honorary  guest  was  Soviet 
Marshal  Tuchatchewsky,  who  was  later  exe- 
cuted. Toasting  the  Russian  lilarshal.  Gen- 
eral von  Blomberg  said:  "We  Germans  will 
never  forget  what  the  Soviet  Army  has  sc- 
complisiied  for  Germany  during  the  past 
10  years.  I  hope  that  in  spite  of  all  pres- 
ently existing  difficulties  our  thanks  will 
be  expfeased  in  deed.  I  drink  a  toast  to  the 
well-being  and  the  future  of  the  great  and 
glorious  Soviet  Army  and  of  loyal  comrade- 
ship In  arms  of  today  and  In  the  future." 

As  is  well  known,  the  Versailles  Treaty 
had  prohibited  the  Reichswehr  from  having 
any  Panzer  or  air  forces.  It  was  the  Soviet 
Union  which  helped  the  Reichswehr.  Ger- 
man oOcars  were  accepted  in  the  Panasr 
school  of  Kaaan  In  RussU  and  there  ttaay 
raceived  the  training  and  experience  they 
later  used  as  generals  of  Hitler. 

Together  with  the  secret  General  Staff  in 
Berlin.  German  big  indtistriaiuts  worked  for 
the  same  goal.  Por  Instance,  the  airplane 
manufacturer.  Junkers,  was  permitted  to 
build  a  factory  for  fighter  planes  at  Cbarkow. 

This  eastern  orientation  of  Germany  was 
confirmed  on  April  M.  1926.  when  the  Russo- 
German  Treaty  was  signed  at  Berlin.  This 
treaty  was  a  direct  predecessor  of  ths  Hitler- 
Stalin  Pact  of  Augxist  23.  1999. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post.  Lt.  Col 
Wliilam  R.  Klntner.  instructor  at  the  General 
Staff  School  of  Port  Leavenworth  In  Kansas, 
one  of  the  leading  American  experts  on  this 
matter,  recently  stated: 

"Germany  used  Rvisaia  as  a  full-scale  train- 
ing ground  and  as  a  factory  to  build  military 
waapoDs  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. RtMsla  used  Wehrmacht  personnel 
as  instructors  for  Its  enthusiastic  but  un- 
trained oOkera  of  the  Red  army." 

8c«o  against  this  background.  Insklars 
wart  not  surprised  that  the  Stalin-Hitler 
Pact  of  1989  was  greeted  with  the  greatest 
entbiHtaam  In  Prussian  ottccrs'  circles. 
Theaa  war*  tlM  vary  sama  German  offlcers 
who  later  in  IMl  decidedly  wwa  opposed  to 
Hitler's  attack  against  Soviet  Russia. 

Tbe  goal  ot  thaaa  Prussian  mUltary  circles 
was — and  probably  still  la — tha  destruction 
of  ttka  weatern  powers,  above  all  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  This  aras  the  road 
tbay  had  praacribad  to  Hitler.    Tha  fact  that 


Hitler  failed,  convinced  these  Prussian  mill- 
tarists  even  more  of  the  correctness  of  their 
original  concept. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  German  mUl- 
tarlsts,  diplomats,  and  geopolltlclans  of  to- 
day follow  closely  the  red  line  of  their  old 
nxasters.  To  show  the  duplicity  of  German 
militarists  It  might  be  very  timely  to  quote 
excerpts  from  two  highly  Important  and 
practically  unknown  German  docunoents. 

The  first  doctiment  is  a  secret  memoran- 
dum written  in  longhand  and  initialed  by 
Gen.  Hans  von  Seeckt.  It  Ls  dated  September 
II,  19-23.  and  addressed  to  the  then  Reich 
Chancellor.  Dr.  Joseph  WIrth,  leader  of  the 
Catholic  Center  Party.  The  memorandum 
bears  the  title  "Germany's  Position  on  the 
Russian  Problem  "  and  Its  main  argument 
runs  as  follows: 

"With  Poland  we  arrived  at  the  core  of  tha 
eastern  problem.  Poland's  existence  Is  intol- 
erable. Incompatible  with  Germany's  condi- 
tions essential  to  life.  It  must  disappear  by 
Its  own  internal  weakness  and  by  Russia — 
with  our  help:  no  Russia  ever  puu  up  with 
Poland.  With  Poland  falls  one  of  the  strong- 
est pillars  of  the  peace  of  Versailles,  the 
hegemony  of  Prance.  To  attain  this  goal 
must  be  one  of  the  firmest  points  of  direc- 
tion of  German  policy  because  It  Is  an  attain- 
able one.  Attainable  only  through  Russia  or 
with  her  help. 

"The  restoration  of  the  old  frontier  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany  is  the  prerequisite 
of  any  reciprocal  recuperation.  Tlvtssia  and 
Germany  in  the  frontiers  of  1914  should  be 
the  basis  of  s  mutual  understanding. 

"What  do  we  want  from,  in,  and  arlth 
Russia?  What  does  tbe  dreaded  east -orien- 
tation consist  of?  We  pursue  a  twofold  pur- 
poss.  Plrst.  Russia's  economic  and  political 
strengthening.  By  that  we  shall  achieve  our 
own  strengthening,  because  we  shall  strength- 
en a  future  possible  ally.  Furthermore,  we 
want  to  achieve — for  the  time  being  In  a 
cautious  and  trying  way — our  own  Im- 
mediate strengthening  by  developing  a  Rus- 
sian armament  Industry  which  wUl  serve  our 
own  purpose  In  case  of  need. 

"This  armament  Industry  will  naturally 
further  the  first  purpose  in  a  direct  way.  It 
has  to  be  done  by  private  German  firms 
which  have  to  follow  our  orders.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  armament  Industry  depends  on 
the  development  of  the  whole  Russian  altvia- 
tlon  and  on  the  wUIlngness  and  efficiency  of 
the  German  private  Industry.  Russian 
wishes  for  further  support  in  the  military- 
technical  field  can  materially  and  personally 
be  met  as  far  as  it  appears  feasible  and  ad- 
vantageous. To  that  end  mutual  mUltary 
representations  are  desirable." 

Let  us  remember  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  was  strictly  carried  out 
according  to  this  blueprint,  dated  Septem- 
ber 11.  19X2. 

The  second  document  was  written  In  April 
1945.  a  few  weeks  before  Germany's  surren- 
der. This  amaalng  document  bears  the  Inl- 
'.Uls  of  the  Chief  of  the  High  Command  of 
Hitlers  Wehraxacht,  Field  Marshal  Keltel. 
and  of  Grand  Admiral  Ooenltz,  who  after  tha 
collapse  became  the  inunediate  successors  of 
Hitler.  This  document,  entitled  "The  Ovar- 
coming  of  the  Catastrophe."  stresses  tha 
point  that  Germany's  final  comeback  can  be 
made  only  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Here  are  some  excerpts 
from  it: 

"Wblla  practically  nothing  can  be  offered 
to  tha  Wastam  Powers  and  while  therefora 
discussions  are  not  possible,  a  vital  necessary 
development  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"A  German  defeat  by  the  Western  Powers 
maaaa  for  the  Soviet  Union  only  the  pro- 
lonfatlOB  of  tha  war  through  a  third  world 


The  partition  of  Germany  will  be  conaid- 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  only  as 


porary  and  as  unbearable.  While  Yalta  gives 
Russia  only  a  limited  and  even  more  and 
more  con  tasted  influence  in  eastern  and 
southern  Europe,  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  all  of  Europe  can  be  made  only  pos- 
sible through  cooperation  with  Germany. 

"A  separate  peace  with  Oermany  and  Japan 
woul<i  mean  relief  of  Russia  In  the  East  and 
an  elimination  of  Anglo-American  influence 
in  China 

"While  Anglo-American  deliveries  to  Riis- 
sla  probably  will  be  stopped  despite  the 
granted  credits  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
will  be  considerable  oppf^-tunltles  for  a 
length  of  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  through 
economic  cooperation  with  Europe  and  east- 
ern Asia. 

"While,  to  remain  In  the  coalition  of  the 
enemy  would  mean  for  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinuous friction  with  Great  Britain  and 
America  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Near  East — a  coalition  with  Germany 
would  free  for  the  SoTiet  Union  the  road 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  oil  fields  of 
Kirkuk  and  to  the  Mediterranean.  Such  a 
separate  peace  Is  possible  only  by  consider- 
able mutual  assurances  and  It  can  be  built 
up.  as  things  now  are,  only  on  the  following 
lines : 

"(s)  Oermany  and  the  present  Soviet 
Union  Join  together  In  creating  a  "Socialist 
Union.'  Tying  in  with  independence  of  Ifl 
Soviet  Republics  in  1943.  the  European  peo- 
ples form  nationally  defined,  self-governing 
states,  allied  through  a  defense  and  eco- 
nomic union.  Internal  forms  within  the 
states  are  to  be  decided  by  the  people 

"(b)  Germany  recognizes  the  Soviet  Re- 
publics of  Poland.  Llthiiania,  Estonia,  Latvia. 
Finland.  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Macedonia. 
Greece,  and  perhaps  Tiirkey. 

"  ( c  1  The  western  part  of  Upper  Silesia  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  Warthegau  and  western 
PruMla  which  were  parts  of  Prussia  until  1918 
remain  German  territory.  Furthermore. 
Oermany  gets  a  stronger  influence  in  old 
Bohemia  and  in  the  southeast. 

"(d)  Mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilians  (East  workers)  including  all 
the  deported  Germans  from  Transylvania, 
Banat.  Pommem.  Silesia,  east  Prussia,  etc. 

"(e)  Germany  gets  a  free  hand  in  north- 
ern and  western  Europe,  especially  against 
Great  Britain. 

"(f)  The  whole 'Socialistic  Union' supports 
Germany,  especially  through  deliveries  of 
raw  materials 

"(g)  Germany  supports  Soviet  Russia  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  war-devastated 
areas. 

"Out  ot  these  developments  the  following 
perspectives  far  the  future  can  be  drawn : 

"A  oolaaMl  Moc  of  wcvld-domlnatlng  great- 
ness, ecjwwHiig power,  energy,  and  numbers  of 
popnlatlon  would  be  created  from  ocean  to 


"Not  only  would  the  danger  of  future  wars 
for  generations  be  eliminated  from  Etirope 
but  also  frott:  the  double  continent  of 
Burasla. 

"The  two  great  peoples,  the  Russians  and 
the  Germans,  have  extraordinary  possibilities 
for  development  without  collision  of  theur 
interests. 

"The  chief  emphasis  in  this  bloc  will 
shift  more  and  more  to  the  racially  superior, 
Intellectually  more  active,  and  more  ener- 
getic (people),  that  means  to  Europe. 

"Thus,  wttuld  be  formed  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  young  Socialist  forces  against  tha 
old  rotten  entrenched  powers  of  the  West." 

The  paraUel  between  Seeckt's  1933  memo- 
rand'im  and  tbe  one  of  Keltel  and  Doenita 
written  in  1»43  is  striking.  Here  is  the  clear 
procram  that  the  Germans  will  follow  in  tha 
future.  The  present  mysterious  activities  of 
Hitler's  former  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
Rudolf  Nadolny.  his  cooperation  witii  the 
political  and  industrial  leaders  at  Godestierg. 
adds  up  to:  How  .and  when  wUl  the  new  Ger- 
man-Russian    Alliance    proceed    with    the 


btirlal  ot  "the  old  rotten  entrencticd  powws 
of  the  West." 
Germany  looks  toward  the  east  and  the 

day  will  come  when  our  diplomats  In  Wash- 
ington will  have  a  ruds  awakening.  We  had 
better  face  the  facts  now  before  it  Is  too  late. 
We  should  realise  that  despite  all  our  cod- 
dling of  Germany;  despite  our  billions  poured 
into  the  rat  hole,  and  despite  our  support  of 
former  stanch  Nasls,  Oermany,  in  the  end. 
would  rather  go  with  Russia  than  with  the 
West.  We  should  keep  In  mind  that  the  Ger- 
mans always  have  been  and  will  be  most 
unreliable. 
The  handwriting  on  tbe  wall  Is  clear. 


Happeniof s  in  WaskiBfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  14  (legislative  day 
ot  Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«;k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  radio  address  en- 
titled "Happenings  in  Washington,  Pro- 
gram No.  7."  recently  delivered  by  me. 

There  being  no  objectfon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccrd, 
as  follows: 

HAPPININGS    IN    WASHINGTON,    PHOGXAIC    NO.    7 

(Text  of  broadcast  by  United  States  Senator 
Edwabo  Maxtin,  of  Pennsylvania) 

This  is  Ed  Maktin.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation  s  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  "Happeiungs  in  Wash- 
ington." 

In  my  broadcast  3  weeks  a^  I  discussed 
with  you  the  5  percenters  whose  tricky  deal- 
ings in  influence  have  been  exposed  by  a 
Senate  investigating  committee. 

In  my  remarks  I  warned  that  if  we  fail  to 
return  to  sound  fiscal  policies:  if  we  faU  to 
curtail  Government  spending;  if  we  do  not 
eliminate  waste  and  extravagance,  the  5-per 
centers,  bad  as  they  are,  would  be  the  least 
of  our  worries. 

I  had  in  mind  the  disasters  that  our  covin- 
try  cannot  poasibly  escape  if  we  continue  to 
spend  billions  beyond  our  inconie  and  thiis 
pile  up  more  debt  on  the  present  burden  of 
a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

Since  I  last  talked  with  you  I  was  In  Phila- 
delphia for  a  few  days  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Security  Commission  of 
the  American  Legion,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. 

That  was  jtist  before  the  opaatag  of  the 
Legion  s  national  convention.  TlMnMandn  of 
Legionnaires  were  pouring  into  the  city  of 
William  Penn  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  They 
represented  every  walk  of  American  life — 
every  business,  every  profession,  every  trade, 
every  occupation,  every  religious  faith,  and 
every  race. 

Those  veterans  were  truly  a  cross  section 
of  the  best  in  American  citiaenahip — in- 
tensely Interested  in  maintaining  a  strong 
dynamic  America  and  in  preserving  the  in- 
dividual freedom  that  is  the  foundation  of 
American  progress. 

I  talked  with  men  from  almost  every  State 
In  the  Union,  Individually  and  in  groups.  I 
talked  with  delegates  from  the  farms  and 
men  who  work  In  the  mills  and  the  mines.  I 
talked  with  National  and  State  oflJcers  of  the 
Legion,  with  former  Senators  and  governors, 
with  small -business  men  and  the  heads  of 
large  Industrial  corporations. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  without 
exception  they  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 


future  of  America.  They  exprcsMd  sincere 
anxiety  over  the  tremendous  increase  In  Gov- 
ernment spending.  They  are  seriously  wor- 
ried by  the  so-called  welfare  and  security 
programs  that  would  throw  self-reliance  and 
Initiative  into  the  Junk  pile  and  substituta 
a  system  of  state  socialism. 

I.et  me  tell  you  that  I  was  deeply  Impressed 
and  tremendously  encouraged.  From  my 
tallts  with  my  comrades  of  the  Legion  1 
gained  new  assurance  and  increased  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  light  to  put  our 
country  back  on  a  sound  financial  baais. 

Those  talks  strengthened  my  determina- 
tion to  oppose  every  proposal,  no  matter  how 
attractive,  that  would  result  In  a  planned, 
regimented  or  controlled  economy,  or  would 
restrict   Individual   freedom. 

On  the  day  of  the  official  opening  ot  the 
Legion  convention  I  received  word  that  an 
Important  vote  would  be  taken  that  day  In 
the  Senate. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  leave  my  comrades 
of  the  Legion.  I  was  on  a  committee  to  re- 
ceive the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
was  to  attend  a  luncheon  given  In  his  honor. 
But  since  the  question  coming  up  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  2  o'clock  that  afternoon  was 
of  such  great  Importance  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  cancel  all  engagements  and  return 
to  the  Caplui. 

The  matter  that  I  deemed  so  Important 
was  one  that  I  have  been  advocating  and 
fighting  for  ever  since  I  took  my  .  eat  In  tha 
Senate — economy    in   Government. 

It  was  an  amendment  to  the  armed  senr- 
Ices  appropriation  bill  offered  by  Senator 
John  L.  McCldxan,  of  Arkansas.  If  adopted 
It  would  have  directed  the  President  to  cut 
every  appropriation,  except  those  made  for 
flxed  charges,  by  not  less  than  5  percent  or 
more  than  10  percent. 

In  other  words  the  amendment  would  have 
required  a  cut  of  from  two  to  four  bUlion 
dollars  in  Government  spending  dtiring  the 
present  fiscal  year.  It  would  have  given  the 
President  latitude  to  distribute  the  cuu 
among  Individual  departments  and  agencies 
so  as  not  to  impair  essential  Government 
services. 

Now.  Senator  McCLamuf's  economy  pro- 
posal was  already  on  the  Senate  calendar.  It 
was  contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108 
which  had  been  reported  out  of  committee  on 
June  13  with  a  favorable  recommendation. 
But  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  63  of  the  96 
Senators  had  signed  a  petition  requesting 
that  this  resolution  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  for  debate  and  final  action,  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  leadership  in  the  Senata 
ignored  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Members. 

It  became  apparent  to  all  eronomy-minded 
Senators,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
that  they  would  be  refused  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  resolution. 

It  was  fOT  that  reason  that  Senator  Mc- 
Clmllax  proposed  an  amendment  to  th« 
armed  services  appropriation  bill,  containing 
the  full  text  of  his  resolution,  in  the  luspe 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  decision. 

When  the  amendment  came  before  the 
Senate  certain  parliamentary  questions  were 
raised  by  its  opponents.  I  will  not  take  time 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  those  misallcw  bnt 
Vice  President  BAajcurr,  who  was  pnakttag, 
decided  that  the  anKDdaMBt  auuli-l  be  con- 
sidered only  by  suiipsBlHlH  the  mles.  That 
required  a  two-thirds  vote. 

A  vigorotis  fight  was  made  against  this 
decision  but  when  the  final  vote  to  suspend 
the  rules  was  taken  it  fell  short  of  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  l>y  the  narrow  margin  of 
three  votes. 

Forty-nine  Senators  voted  to  suspend  the 
rules,  as  voted  la  tba  nagative,  and  19  Mem- 
bers were  absent. 

So  you  see  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Scnatom  present  favored  the  proposed 
cut  in  aamnmrnut  spending.  But  a  parlia- 
mentary ruling,  and  the  absspcs  ot  a  few 
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8«n«tan.  pr«T«nt«d  putting  Into  affect  • 
policy  which  I  mm  sure  meeta  with  th«  ap- 
provml  of  the  great  maJorUy  o(  the  Amerlcaa 
people. 

I  know  that  the  a?«rsge  citlsen  has  little 
time  or  opportunity  to  study  the  Natlon't 
ftnanctal  condltton.  But  to  me  It  waa  a  real 
Bhock  to  learn  from  an  ofBclal  Treasury  state- 
ment that  since  July  1.  when  the  1950  (\scal 
year  began,  we  have  fone  in  the  red  nearly 
•1.7SO.OOO.0CO. 

And  that's  only  a  beginning. 

It  was  just  as  shocking  to  realise  that  In- 
stead of  reducing  the  national  debt  we  are 
puahing  It  higher  aiul  higher.  The  figure 
haa  now  passed  beyond  tasS.OOO  .000,000  and 
it's  still  on  the  way  up — apparently  without 
any  limit. 

JuBt  a  few  weeks  ago  there  came  the  first 
break  in  the  solid  spending  front  of  the 
Truaaan   administration.     It   was  moat   en- 


It  came  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  who  put  Into 
%  a  program  of  economlea  that  wUl 
an  Immediate  earing  of  MOO.000.000  a 
year,  with  more  to  come. 

Secretary  Johnson  did  not  mince  any 
words  when  he  declared  bluntly  that  there 
has  t>een  "terrtfU:  waste  and  extraTagance" 
In  the  defease  eatablUhment  and  that  "a 
lot  of  lu  people  aren't  doing  a  nickel's  worth 
of  work." 

"Bo  help  me  Ood.  Ill  stop  It. "  he  pledged. 
I  have  quoted   his  exact  words.     I   hare 
known  Louts  Johnson  well  since  he  was  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Legion.     I  know 
he  means  exactly  what  he  says. 

I  am  happy  to  salute  Secretary  Johnson 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  this  courageous 
step  In  the  Nation's  Interest.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  OorernnMnt  will  heed  the 
growing  demand  of  the  people  and  wUl  fol- 
low his  splendid  example. 

That  demand  for  more  efficient  govern- 
ment at  lower  cost  Is  not  Inspired  by  polit- 
ical eonalderatlons  It  is  not  Republican 
cr  Dmocratle — it  la  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  recent  months  two  outstanding  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  out  of  their  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, have  sounded  warnings  of  the 
paTe  perils  that  are  hidden  In  the  present 
rate  of  Government  spending. 

They  have  turned  the  light  of  truth  on  the 
false  praalM  that  the  Government  can  pro- 
vide everytlUng  needed  to  make  the  people 
b.<«ppy  and  pro^Mrous. 

They  have  torn  away  the  mask  of  socialism 
and  have  warned  that  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence will  be  deetroyed  if  we  surrender  the 
American  heritage  of  self-reliance  and  indi- 
vidual  fMMtaOL 

A  ditlagmahed  Democratic  leader,  the 
■oaorable  James  F  Byrnee.  former  United 
Statea  Senator,  former  assistant  to  President 
■ooaeTelt.  former  Justice  cf  the  Supreme 
ODurt.  and  former  aacretary  of  State,  speak- 
ing at  the  bleentenalal  edebratlon  of  Wash- 
ta«tan  and  Lee  CTntventty.  made  a  stirring 
pin  for  Um  reduction  of  expendlturee. 
Ib  ttet  aMraaa  be  said : 
"Onngisii  aheuld  authorlae  and  direct  the 
Praaldent  to  make  the  reduction  nnrseaarj 
to  brtag  expenditures  within  our  iDcane. 

"Some  of  the  proposals  now  stiggaated 
whleh  would  eurtaU  tlM  llbertlee  of  the  peo- 
ple are  oMred  la  the  name  of  public  welfare 
•ad  are  to  be  m*de  poealble  by  Federal  aid. 
That  phraae  Is  an  opUU.  It  U  deceptive. 
It  leads  people  to  believe  that  Federal  funda 
eooM  from  a  Christmas  tree. 

"The  truth  Is  there  are  no  Federal  funds 
tboae   taken   from  your  poofteta.     If 
aaerally  will  ew  eoma  to  under- 
stand  thia   there   wUl   be   leas   demand   for 
PMeral  aid- 
Here    u    another    quotation    from    Mr. 
^rroea'  apeech: 

ana  going  down  the  road  to  statlsm. 
W9   Will    Wind   up   no   one   can   tell. 


but  If  some  of  the  new  programs  seriously 
propoeed  should  be  adopted  there  Is  danger 
that  the  Individual,  whether  farmer,  worker, 
manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  doctor,  aoon  will  be 
an  economic  slave,  pulling  an  oar  In  the 
gaUey  of  the  State." 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  Inspiring 
address  delivered  by  our  only  living  ex- 
President,  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventy -filth  birth- 
day anniversary. 

Dlacusalng  the  growth  of  spending  by  gov- 
ernment—Federal. State  and  local— he  said: 

"Twenty  years  ago  all  varieties  of  govern- 
ment, omitting  Federal  debt  service,  cost  the 
average  family  le^  than  $200  annually.  To- 
day, also  omitting  debt  service.  It  costs  an 
average  family  about  iUOO  annually. 

"That  Is  bad  enough.  But  beyond  this 
la  the  alarming  fact  that  at  this  moment 
executives  and  leglalaturea  are  seriously  pro- 
poeing  projects  which.  If  enacted,  would  add 
one-third  more  to  our  spending.  Add  to 
theee  the  debt  services  and  the  average  fam- 
Uy  may  be  paying  $1,900  yearly  in  uxes  ' 

And  here  Is  ICr.  Hoover's  warning.  I 
quote  again  from  his  speech: 

"Along  this  road  of  spending  the  govern- 
ment either  takes  over,  which  is  socialism,  or 
dictates  Institutional  and  economic  life, 
which  la  fascism. 

"Most  Amerlcaiu  do  not  believe  In  these 
compromises  with  coilectlvum.  But  they 
do  not  realise  that  through  governmental 
spending  and  taxes  our  Nation  Is  blissfully 
driving  down  the  back  road  to  It  at  top 
speed  " 

I  could  continue  quoting  along  the  same 
line  from  other  great  Americana  but  time 
does  not  permit. 

I  hope  every  American  will  take  these 
warnings  to  heart.  Remember  that  they 
were  spoken,  not  in  the  spirit  of  partisan 
politics,  but  In  the  hope  that  they  would 
inspire  better  AmericanUm  and  a  deeper  de- 
votion to  the  task  of  preserving  our  Republic. 

While  I  waa  in  PhUadelphia  I  took  occa- 
sion to  revisit  many  of  the  sacred  shrines  of 
Amerlcaa  patriotism.  Theee  visits  are  al- 
ways inspiring.  They  create  u  stronger  de- 
termination to  preeerve  the  principles  which 
they  commemorate. 

As  I  atood  before  the  Liberty  Bell  In  Inde- 
pendence Hall  I  could  not  help  picturing  the 
scene  enacted  there  on  September  17.  1787. 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnlted  States 
was  adopted. 

I  refer  to  the  Incident  that  took  place  when 
the  throng  gathered  outside  Independence 
Hall  greeted  Benjamin  Franklin  with  these 
words: 

"What  kind  of  government  have  you  given 
US'* 

Dr.  Franklin  replied: 

"A  republic,  if  you  can  keep  It  " 

That  la  still  our  problem  and  our  foremoat 
responsibility  today.  Can  we  keep  our 
Republic? 

My  answer  U  "Yea"— if  we  are  Imbued  with 
the  eame  plain  coounoo  sense  and  the  cour- 
age of  our  forefathers. 

This  Is  Is  MJkwrtM.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  wtll  be  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 


0«r  Ejes  Ml  Ib<1u 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MnrKsaoTA 
IN  THX  SKNATV  OF  THK  UNITKD  8TATB 

Wedn€9dUm.  September  14  Utroislativ^  day 
of  Smtnrdaw.  September  3  k  1949 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr    Prwldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Our  Eyes  on  India."  written  by 
John  W.  Love  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  September 
14.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows: 

OT7«    rrxS    OM    IlVDt4 

(By  John  W.  Love) 

A  large  American  interest  In  India,  finan- 
cially, induatrlally.  and  strategically,  is  slowly 
coming  into  view  as  one  project  behind  the 
complex  economic  discussions  going  on  here 
in  Washington. 

The  program  Is  sttU  only  exploratory,  as 
dlplomau  say.  but  It  begins  to  t>e  taken  here 
as  an  answer  to  a  number  of  perplexing  in- 
ternational problems,  among  them: 

Britain's  liabUlty  of  upward  of  a  biUion 
pounds  in  sterling  balancea  to  India  and 
PaklatAn,  chiefly  India. 

America's  Interest  In  seeing  that  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  and  what  remains  of  east 
Asia  do  not  fall  into  Communist  hands;  or. 
put  another  way.  Its  search  for  an  altcmats 
to  the  policy  which  failed  China. 

Indian  and  Pakistan  dealres  for  equlpnnent 
which  th«  British  have  been  furnishing  in 
part,  but  with  strain  on  their  ind\istrlal 
capacity. 

Britain's  desire  to  see  that  the  old  eastern 
trade  routes  continue  in  friendly  hands  with 
less  financial  burden. 

Ideaa  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
Joining  with  the  Brltlah  in  a  triangular  un- 
dertaking with  India  have  been  In  the  back- 
ground here  for  several  weeks.  Some  ob- 
servers had  looked  for  a  proposal  last  week 
or  this  that  the  British  «in>n/'i«i  loed  be 
lightened  by  the  United  BUtes  Government's 
taking  over  certain  poets  of  the  old  British 
Empire. 

Similarly  It  had  been  expected  a  propoal- 
tion  would  be  brought  out  for  dealing  with 
the  sterling  balances  which  more  than  20 
countries  have  to  their  credit  In  London,  to 
a  total  of  about  $3,300,000,000,  but  which 
cannot  be  liquidated  except  as  the  British  fill 
orders  for  goods. 

Nothing  developed  openly  In  these  direc- 
tions except  that  Monday's  communique  said 
the  sterling  balancea  had  been  discussed  and 
would  be  studied  further.  These  hai^nfiw. 
practically  due  bills,  resulted  mainly  from 
BrltUh  purchases  of  supplies  during  the  war. 
Varloiis  countries  got  crediu  for  goods  they 
furnished  but  they  could  use  them  for  goods 
In  return  only  as  the  British  released  pounds 
for  the  purpose. 

The  balances  remain  about  aa  high  as  ever, 
but  such  shipments  as  have  been  made  help 
tomaintain  the  Brttlah  Industrial  boom  and 
some  of  the  Inefllciencles  of  which  British  and 
others  alUe  are  critical,  if  Americans  Joined 
In  an  Indian  program  of  Inveetment  it  would 
relieve  this  strain. 

If  Americana  took  over  part  of  what  the 
Aritish  owe  the  Indiana,  or  nukde  loana.  they 
would  find  a  large  market  for  United  SUtea 
machinery  And  at  the  same  Ume.  in  the 
opinion  of  proponenU  of  such  a  policy,  it 
would  help  maintain  IndU  against  com- 
munism 

One  reason  the  Brltlah  have  advanced  for 
filling  orders  for  India  against  the  threat 
of  Inflation  at  hone  haa  beer  the  fear  of 
ladlaa  eoUapae.  with  StMita  moving  into  the 
vacuum. 

The  question  of  the  sterling  balances  re- 
mains academic  becauae  the  chief  creditor. 
India,  baa  not  been  represented  at  the  eco^ 
nomlc  seaalona  here.  Prime  Minister  Pandit 
Nehru  wUl  spend  moet  of  October  In  this 
country,  however,  and  the  opportunity  then 
win  arlae  for  dlactiaalng  theee  and  other 
matters. 

Americans  have  long  been  Impatient  o»« 
theee  sccumulated  Brltlah  llabuities.  but 
there  are  British  who  hope  that  America  will 
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•ee  Its  way  clear  to  helping  out  the  Indiana 
with  a  large-scale  program  of  invesoarat 
that  would  take  the  pressure  off  the '. 

Within  the  last  month,  the  Int 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devdopawnt 
baa  made  Its  first  loan  to  India,  of  $34,000.- 
000  for  railroad  equipment.  Reporting  to  the 
board  of  directors  in  session  here  this  week. 
BQgene  R.  Black,  president  of  the  bank,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  this  financing  would 
be  MIowed  by  other  stich  transactions  In 
tha*  part  of  the  worM. 


Excerpts  From  Certain  Testimony  Before 
the  Presidential  Steel  Board 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HCN.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHIMCTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr  President,  on  yester- 
day I  offered  for  the  Rscord  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Presidential  Steel  Board  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  White,  president  of  the  Republic 
Steel  Corp..  on  August  19.  1949.  I  now 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  with  respect  to  In- 
surance and  pensions  of  the  Republic 
Steel  Corp.  which  was  given  before  the 
Presidential  Steel  Board  on  August  19, 
1949.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
readers  of  the  Rscoao  will  have  a  keen 
Interest  in  the  data  and  points  of  view 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Presidential  Steel  Board.  On  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  this  week,  I  shall  offer 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  offered  by 
United  States  Steel  and  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  k  Tube  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 
fiTATUczirr   or   Refttblic   Stiil   Coap.    With 

nM^BCT  TO  iNSCraaHCX  ItND  Pknsions 
(Before  the  Presidential  Steel  Board.  Carroll 
R.  Daugherty.  chairman;  Samuel  I.  Roeen- 
man:  David  L.  Cole:  in  the  matter  of 
I7nited  Steelworkers  of  America-CIO  and 
Republic   Steel   Corp.,   et   aL) 

□•soaajfcs 

/.  Comparlaon  of  Republie's  plan  with  union't 

deynand 

Republic  Steel  Corp.  (^hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Republic")  haa  had  in  effect  for  many 
ysan  a  contributory  group  inaurance  plan 
cowering  the  employees  Involved  in  this  dis- 
pute. The  plan  provides  for  Insurance  at 
death  and  for  weekly  aicknese  and  nonoccu- 
pational accident  benefiu.  It  also  has  had 
In  effect  for  several  years  a  group  hospitali- 
sation plan.  Both  of  these  plans  are  under- 
written with  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Reput>llc's  plan  and  the  union's  puropoeal 
both  provide  for  $1,350  in  life  Insurance  for 
retired  employees.  However,  the  Republic 
plan,  except  In  cases  of  occupational  dis- 
ability, has  aa  a^e  and  service  requhvaBMtt 
of  not  leas  than  00  yean  of  sge  st  n  lUiwiil 
and  13  years  of  service  with  the  company, 
while  the  union's  proposal  has  no  service  re- 
quirement and  apparently  no  age  require- 
ment. In  addition  under  Republic's  plan  if 
a  retired  employee  resumes  employment  with 
aaaiher  company  hla  hMurance  ia  canceled. 

■epubiic's  plaa  pafi  benefits  begmnlng  on 
the  8th  day  of  disability  in  both  accident  and 
•Ickneaa  caaes  for  a  mazunum  period  of  13 


weeks.  The  onion  propoees  that  benefits 
shculd  begin  on  the  first  day  of  disability  in 
accident  caaes  and  the  8th  day  In  sickness 
eases  for  maximum  periods  of  79  weeks. 

tinder  Republic's  plan,  the  employee  pays 
the  monthly  contribution,  including  the  ap- 
plicable amount  after  retirement  on  the 
1 1.250  policy  involved.  Republic  pays  the 
balance  of  the  cost  and  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministration. The  union  proposes  that  Re- 
public pay  the  entire  coat  of  this  plan. 

Hospitalisation 

Republic's  plan  providea  r7  per  day  for 
employees  and  15  per  day  for  dependents  for 
a  maximum  period  of  31  days,  except  em- 
ployee pregnancy  caaes  which  are  limited  to 
14  daya  and,  except  dependent  piwgnaticy 
eases  who'e  there  is  a  maximum  hensSt.  In- 
eluding  daily  and  special  benefits  of  gSO. 
The  plan  provides  for  special  hoepital  serv- 
ices up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  a*^. 

The  union  ia  propoaing  semlprlvate  room 
service  for  a  maximum  period  of  70  days, 
general  nursing  service  and  a  comprehensive 
list  of  other  specified  hoepital  services  with 
no  maximum  limitation  antf  T^pgiral  baoaflts 
in  specified  amount  for  vartDOs  «p«raCloiia  up 
to  a  maximum  of  t200  for  iiiilnjsn  and  de- 
f>endents.  The  union  propo—  that  Repub- 
lic pay  the  entire  cost  of  thIa  plan. 

//.  Discussion  of  Republic's  plans 
It  ia  our  position  that  our  present  group 
insurance  and  hoapitallsatlon  plans  are  ade- 
quate, that  they  compare  favorably  with  slm- 
Uar  plana  throughout  industry  and  tiiat  no 
changes  in  them  are  required  or  should  be 
made  at  this  time. 

General  discussion  of  group  Insurance  plan 
Our  life  and  slckneae  and  accident  Insur- 
ance plan  has  been  in  effect  since  I93S  and 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  a  vol- 
untary plan  under  which  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  eligible  employees  have  elected 
to  participate.  It  Is  a  contributory  plan  for 
which  the  employees  pay  certain  amounts, 
the  company  paying  the  balance  of  the  cost  of 
the  plan  and  the  expense  of  administering  it. 
In  our  opinion  the  fact  that  the  employee 
pays  his  part  of  the  premium  la  to  a  large 
degree  responsible  for  the  success  d  our  plan. 
Because  of  hla  financial  interest  in  the  plan 
he  and  other  members  have  a  common  in- 
terest to  see  that  claims  are  kept  within 
legitimate  bounds. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  relatively 
small  pcHTtion  of  the  premium  which  is  paid 
by  the  employer  for  group-insxirance  pro- 
grams. Such  talk  is  baaed  upon  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  intention  and  purpose  of  the 
employer.  Over  a  number  of  years  It  waa  ob- 
served that  an  alarming  number  of  employ- 
eca  did  not  carry  any  insurance,  and  that  In 
many  instances  a  worker's  famUy  waa  left 
destitute.  It  was  felt  that  making  available 
to  employees  without  the  requirement  of  a 
medical  examination  a  group- Insurance  plan 
which  provided  moderate  benefits  at  reason- 
able rates  would  be  part  of  the  answer  to  this 
situation. 

As  an  Inducement  to  the  employees  to  sub- 
acribe  to  such  a  plan,  the  employer  agreed  to 
ahare  In  Its  cost  in  a  general  way  and  to 
handle  lu  administration.  In  order  that  the 
employees'  premium  would  be  stable  and 
not  fluctiuts  with  the  actuarial  experience 
the  employees'  contribution  to  the  premlxui 
rate  waa  fixed,  with  the  balance  of  the  cost 
which  does  fluctuate  with  experience  being 
paid  by  the  employer. 

Contributory  group- insurance  plana  were 
never  intenda^  ta  take  over  the  ohUgaOon 
which  an  aaqpiofao  has  to  proekia  aooie 
naaaaure  at  financial  support  for  himstif  or 
his  family  in  the  event  of  hla  lllneaa  or  death. 
Such  plans  were  designed  to  make  easier  the 
employee's  accomplishment  of  that  duty. 

While  Republic  has  been  glad  of  Its  own 
aeeord  to  set  up  its  praaiit  wrmvp  IwiniiMe 
program  and  contribute  to  tts  aaat,  than  is 
Honiara  reason  why  tt  ahowM  be  raqpUratf  to 
fWBlah  to  Its 


ance  than  that  It  riaould  be  required  to  pxir- 
cbase  fire  In.'mrance  for  their  homes,  or  lia- 
bility, property  damage,  and  colllaion  insur- 
ance for  their  automobiles. 

It  la  oar  position  that  any  grotrp- 
plan  should  be  tm  a  contributory 
perlence  shows  that  by  far  the  greats*  ntraa- 
ber  of  Insurance  plans  which  have  been  set 
up  In  industry  are  on  this  basis. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  July  IMS.  entitled  "Con- 
tributory venus  Nonoodtrlbutory  Flans'*  haa 
this  to  say  m  part: 

Proportion  on  contributory  baala:  "*  •  • 
WhUe  the  uend  waa  definitely  toward  non- 
contributory  plana  darisff  the  war  years,  the 
pendulum  haa  again  >wtnig  back  to  joUitly 
supported  plans.  Contrasted  with  the  1845 
survey,  in  which  nearly  half  the  plana  were 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  employer,  more  than 
three-qtiarters  of  the  group-lnsura&oe 
included  in  the  1948  surrey  require 
contributions. 

"Table  4  claastlles  the  plars  according  to 
whether  they  provide  insurance  for  thr  em- 
ployee only  or  whether  the  employees'  de- 
pendents are  Included  for  hospital,  medical, 
or  surgfcai  bsn^ta.  Most  plans  with  de- 
pendents' eovaiage  require  employees'  con- 
tributions for  that  par*  of  the  tamrance  pro- 
gram. In  only  11  coBpaBtaa.  er4percent.  is 
dependenU'  covoafs  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
employer  In  IS  additional  companies,  the 
employee's  Insurance  Is  on  a  noncontributory 
basis,  but  the  Individual  Is  required  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  his  dependenu'  coverage." 

Another  survey,  made  by  our  instiranca 
carrier  of  100  of  Its  largest  clients,  wbleh  In- 
cludes many  of  the  largest  corporations  of 
the  country,  showed  that  In  80  percent  of 
these  cases  the  life  Insurance  waa  on  a  con- 
tributory basis:  that  oC  the  100  companies 
ae  have  weekly  benefits  or  hospitalisation  or 
a  combination  of  aimilar  coverages  for  em- 
ployees and  37  have  coverage  (or  dependenta, 
and  that  ot  these  88  percent  are  contributory 
for  the  personal  coverage  and  over  S3 
are  contributory  for  dependent  coverage. 

Adequacy  of  weekly  sirkneaa  and   accident 
benefits  provided  by  Republic  plan 

1.  Republic's  plan  provides  weekly  sick- 
ness and  nonoccupational  accident  benefits 
ranging  from  s  low  of  88  (of  which  there 
are  only  two  en^itoyees)  per  week  to  a  high 
of  830  per  we^  with  the  average  benefit 
being  830  ;>er  week. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Life 
Instirance  Association  cf  America,  covering 
all  of  the  Continental  United  States  repre- 
senting group- insurance  coverag*  for  9  438,- 
000  employees — 8194.400.000  of  weekly  In- 
demnity and  yearly  premiums  of  SITOTTX),- 
000 — the  average  weekly  benefit  provided  for 
is  820  for  the  year  1948.  A  similarly  ac- 
quired figure  for  1947  Is  819 

2.  Republic's  plan  provides  for  nonoccupa- 
tional accident  benefits  to  start  on  the 
eighth  day.  The  union  propoeea  that  they 
start  on  the  first  day.  Benefits  of  this  kind 
ahould  not  start  on  the  first  day.  They  are 
not.  and  ahotild  not  be  designed  to  "make 
whole"  an  Injured  person  for  all  wages  lost 
by  reason  of  his  Injury.  They  are  designed 
to  "tide  over"  a  person  who  haa  lost  wafn 
for  a  long  enough  period  of  time  aa  to  re- 
quire a  "cushion"  from  such  loas.  The  ad- 
ministrative expenae  of  h«n<<Hng  elalma  of 
abort  duration  ia  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  benefits  received  by  the  employee.  The 
cost  of  processing  a  claim  of  1  or  2  daya 
would  probably  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  paid. 

The  additional  cost  that  would  be  In- 
curred if  this  7-dsy  waiting  period  wan 
to  be  eliminated  is  a  burden  whleh  tfftovM 
not  be  placed  on  all  partlelpanta  In  tha 
plan. 

•  '  •  •  •  • 

8.  The  provision  In  Republic's  plan  for 
benefits  to  r\ui  for  13  weeka  is  adequate. 
Aettarhri  studlss  show  that  88  percent  of 
•faUoM  tannlnata  la  18 


il 
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toward  malingering  which  any  tx- 
teyond  13  m—kM  would  cr*at«  is  not 
Justified  by  th«  14  percent  at  daliua  which 
run  orer  the  13-weck  period  The 
ly  survey  shows  that  44  of  the 
havlnc  alcbMaa  and  accident 
pUiM  or  about  75  peremt.  have  a  maiimum 
period  oC  BOC  More  than  13  week*. 

jytmqomej  d  death  b^neflu  on  retirement 
provided  by  Republic  plan 
Republic's  provision  wherrby  a  retired  em- 
ployee may  be  paying  his  portion  of  the 
premium,  continue  insurance  under  the  plan 
In  an  amount  of  •1.350  is  re— onable  and  co- 
taaeUles  with  the  smount  propoeed  by  the 
union  There  are  643  Republic  employees 
now  being  carried  (or  11.260  life  Inswranee 
on  a  monthly  contribution  basis.  To  ptir- 
ehaae  043  paid-up  llfe-ln*urance  policies  for 
•1.360  each  at  an  estimated  cost  of  •1,000 
each,  would  reqtilre  an  immediate  cash  ex- 
penditure of  ••43.000 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  ta  unreasonable  and  extremely  coetly  to 
pruTlde  for  this  insurance  on  a  paid-up  pol- 
icy basis  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Republic. 
The  insurance  should  be  continued  on  a 
atributory  regular  monthly  payment 
,  as  It  was  earned  before  retirement. 


Adequacy  of  Republic's  hoepttaltsatlon  plan 
Republic's    hospitalisation    benefit    Is    9^ 
per  day  for  the  employee  and  %&  per  day  for 
•  dapandent. 

Tb*  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica survey  st-.ows  that  the  average  dally  bene- 
fit of  all  insured  plans  covering  7.902.000  em- 
ployees was  •6.50  for  employees  and  $S  for 
dependenu. 

rSNSIOMS 

As  the  Board  knows,  this  country  has 
for  the  past  13  years  and  Is  now  com- 
to  the  principle  that  the  pension 
problem  of  s  large  sefment  of  our  popula- 
tion, including  steel  workers,  comes  within 
the  Aoaaaln  of.  and  should  be  handled  by. 
tba  Paderal  Oovemment.  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent   ot    the    first    gS.OOO    of    their    annual 


since  this  pension  question  In- 
votvea  long-range  planning.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  Board  that  the  present 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
the  union  feels  are  Inadequate,  may  shortly 
be  substantially  increaaed.  In  fact,  as  this 
Board  Is  well  aware,  the  preeent  administra- 
tion Is  firmly  committed  to  doing  Just  that, 
and.  It  may  be  helpful  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion what  Is  now  before  Congress  on  this 
Mifetlact. 

Puratiant  to  Senate  Resolution  141  (80th 
Cong.  1st  aess..  July  33.  1»47).  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  reconunended. 
MBoac  other  things,  changes  In  the  benefit 
formula  as  follows: 

**14.  Benefit  formula:  To  provide  sdequate 
beneflu  immediately  and  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent penalty  Imposed  on  workers  who  lack 
a  lifetime  of  coverage  under  old-age  and 
survivors  Instirance.  the  primary  Insurance 
benefit  should  be  60  percent  of  the  first  •TS 
of  the  averags  monthly  wage  plus  16  per- 
cent of  tba  remainder  up  to  •376.  Present 
beneflctarles.  as  well  as  those  who  become 
entitled  in  the  future,  should  receive  bene- 
flu computed  according  to  this  new  formula 
for  all  months  after  the  cflectlvt  date  of  tbs 
amendments." 

This  would  prodttee  In  the  case  of  Republic 
steelworkers  aeerags  monthly  maximum  pri- 
mary  bsncfiu  of  over  $95  for  a  single  man. 
•100  for  man  and  wife,  and  monthly  fam- 
ily beneflu  which  could  run  as  high  as  gSOO 
since  the  average  earnings  of  our  steelwork- 
ers during  IMS  exceed  gS.dOO  per  3rear  put* 
Ung  them  well  over  the  9360  per  month  class. 


With  respect  to  the  otaMbVlarT  nature 
of  the  paymenu  for  thsM  bsBtts  the  Ad- 
visory Council  recommended  as  follows: 

"The  Council  favors  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Social  Security  System  the  met^KXl  of 
eootrlbutory  social  Itistirsnce  with  beneflu 
rslatsd  to  prior  earnings  snd  swarded  with- 
out a  nseds  tsst.  Differential  beneflu  based 
on  a  work  record  are  a  reward  for  protective 
effort  and  are  consistent  with  general  eco- 
nomic Incentives,  while  the  knowledge  that 
beneflu  will  be  paid — Irrespective  of  whether 
the  individual  Is  In  need — supporu  snd 
stimulates  his  drive  to  add  his  personal  sav- 
lni{s  to  the  tMkstc  security  he  has  scqulred 
through  the  Insurance  system.  Under  such 
a  social  insurance  system,  the  tmtttrldval 
earns  a  right  to  a  beneflt  that  is  relafd  to 
his  contribution  to  production.  This  carried 
right  Is  his  best  guaranty  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  beneflu  promised  and  that  they 
will  not  be  conditioned  on  his  accepting 
either  scrutiny  of  bis  personal  affairs  or  re- 
strictions from  which  others  are  free  " 

It  added  that  there  were  compelling  rea- 
sons why  the  Government  should  eventually 
make  some  contribution  but  thst  "It  Is  un- 
realUtle  to  decide  now  on  the  exact  tlmlnj 
or  proportion  of  that  contribution." 

The  Advisory  Council  consisted  of  out- 
standing representatives  of  labor,  insuraitcs 
companies,  snd  other  employers,  as  well  as 
the  public  generally.  And  there  Is  no  doubt 
thst  lu  flndlngs  and  recommendations  sre 
at  this  moment  exercising  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
considering  this  question  as  a  result  of  the 
Introduction  of  H.  R.  3869  early  this  spring. 
Tills  bill  proposss  somewhat  similar  changes, 
which.  If  adopted,  would  largely  meet  the 
demands  of  the  union  for  old-age  security 
for  its  members  and  their  dependenu.  The 
bin.  as  Introduced,  proposed  changes  In  the 
beneflt  formula  as  follows: 

Fifty  percent  of  flrst  ^76  of  average  month- 
ly wage  plus  16  percent  of  next  •325,  In- 
creased by  1  percent  for  each  year  at  coverage. 
the  average  monthly  wage  to  be  baaed  on  the 
highest  flve  consecutive  years  of  coverage. 

Thu.  the  committee  early  In  lu  hearings 
estlmaud.  would  nearly  double  present  bene- 
flu 

Moreover,  as  recently  as  last  week,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an- 
nounced that  lU  members  were  In  agreement 
on  major  Issues  of  the  pending  legislation. 
Includlitg  according  to  press  reporu.  an  In- 
crease In  old-age  beneflt  paymenU  of  "50  to 
150  percent  over  those  In  the  current  law  " 
(New  York  Times.  Augmt  ».  1949.  pi).  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  August  18.  1949.  It  was 
announced  through  the  press  that  this  House 
committee  had  given  flnal  spprovsl  on  so- 
cial-security revisions  which  change  the 
beneflt  formula  as  follows: 

Fifty  percent  of  flrst  glOO  average  monthly 
wage  plus  10  percent  of  the  next  •200  In- 
ersased  by  one-half  percent  for  each  year  of 
coverage. 

This  Is  reported  to  result  In  a  70-  to  80- 
percent  Increase  In  beneflu.  but.  of  course. 
In  many  cases  would  result  in  a  much  greater 
Increase  than  that. 

In  short,  we  now  flnd  ourselves  facing  the 
very  real  poeslbillty  within  the  next  few 
months  thst  Congress  might  act  favorably  on 
this  or  similar  legislation  thus  establishing 
a  program  which,  in  large  part,  will  meet 
the  demsnds  of  the  union,  except  that  It  will 
be  on  a  contributory  basis,  as  It  clearly  should 
be.  In  that  eventuality  Industry,  including 
the  companiee  represented  here,  will  be  called 
upon  to  assume  for  an  indeflnlte  period  an 
obligation  to  make  a  substantially  greaur 
contribution  to  the  security  of  their  em- 
ployees.  including,  of  course,  the  memtwrs  of 
the  union. 

///.  How  will  thts  Mffect  Xepubltcf 
Soma  kIsA  of  the  cost  of  so-called  security 
beneflu  taass  to  Republic  snd  ths  other  steel 


companiee  can  be  gathered  when  It  Is  reslised 
that  Republic  has  slready  paid  out  860. - 
000.000.  of  which  gn.OOO.OOO  was  for  social- 
security  taxes  and  the  balance  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  taxes.  We  are  cur- 
rently paying  social-security  taxes  at  the 
rate  of  over  83.000.000  per  year.  And.  of 
course.  If  the  leglalation  under  consideration 
is  passed  our  anntial  cosu  for  this  item  alone. 
based  upon  the  estimates  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  may  be  over  •3.000.000  in  1955.  over 
•4  000.000  in  19«0.  and  Anally  reaching  the 
sum  of  glCOOOOOO  in  the  year  2000. 

It  Is  no  Idle  gesture,  therefore,  to  say  that 
we  feel  a  very  real  concern  that  the  demands 
now  made  by  the  union.  Involving  as  they 
do  no  contribution  by  union  members  nor 
any  deducUon  for  beneflu  received  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  wUl  create  a  cost  prob- 
lem which  will  be  unbearable. 

For  this  reason  as  well  as  for  the  reason 
heretofore  mentioned  on  the  bargalnablllty 
question,  we  strongly  urge  that  this  Board 
refrain  from  making  any  flndlngs  or  recom- 
mendations on  the  pension  quesUon. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

T.  F.  Pattow. 
Yiee  President  and  General  Counsel. 
Republic    Steel    Corp..    Cleveland, 
Oh,to. 
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HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  UINNISOTA  - 

m  THE  aSNATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Sevtember  14  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  Sevtember  J).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial regarding  Federal  FEPC  legisla- 
tion, from  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  of  September  7,  1&49. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MIMWSSOTA       POLL nTTT-FOra       Fr»CX>fT       IM 

STATI    FAVOa    rXBXaAL    rXFC     LXCISLATIOM 

Mlnnesotans  are  In  favor  of  the  broad 
principles  of  equality  In  Job  opportunities 
for  people  of  all  races,  religions,  and  nation - 
alltiea.  a  State-wide  stirvey  by  the  Minnesota 
poll  indicates  But  they  are  less  strongly 
In  favor  of  specific  legislation  that  would 
restrain  employers  from  rejecting  Job  appll- 
canU  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality. 

Proposals  for  fair  employment  practices 
legislation  that  would  bar  discrimination  In 
employment  have  been  made  to  Congreas  by 
President  Truman  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Little  headway  has  been  made  by  supporters 
In  Congress  thus  far.  A  bill  In  the  State 
legislature  to  equalize  employment  oppor- 
tunities failed  at  the  last  session. 

Minnesota-poll  interviewers  asked  a  reprs- 
senutive  cross  section  of  the  Sute's  votlng- 
ags  men  and  women  two  questions  about 
their  views  on  that  kind  of  legislation,  but 
one  queation  was  couched  in  very  general 
ternu,  and  the  second  was  specific  in  re- 
ferring to  a  prohibition  against  discrimina- 
tion by  employers  in  the  kinds  of  people  they 
hired.     The  flrst  question  was: 

"Do  you  believe  that  Congreas  should  pass 
a  law  that  would  gtiarantee  everyone  In  the 
United  Sutes  an  equal  chance  to  get  a  job 
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aooordlng  to  his  abilities,  regardlc 
1.  religion,  or  nationality?" 
Tbs  rspllcs: 
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Some  people  contended  "we  don't  need  any 
such  law:  it's  already  In  the  Constitution." 
Several  giving  qtiallfled  answers  said  there 
should  be  a  guaranty  "for  people  who  are 
clllzens."  Eighty-four  percent  of  the  wom- 
en, 83  percent  of  the  Democratlc-Farmer- 
Laborites.  83  percent  of  the  people  with 
grade-school  educations,  and  83  percent  of 
the  voters  who  supported  Truman  last  No- 
vember, are  agreed  that  stich  a  law  should 
be  passed. 

The  second  question  was: 

"How  about  a  Federal  law  that  would  say 
to  employers:  Tou  cannot  ttim  down  Job 
seekers  because  of  their  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality, would  you  be  In  favor  of,  or  against, 
that  kind  of  law?" 
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(It  Is  llkelj  that  the  flrst  question  Influ- 
enced some  persons  to  say  they  are  in  favor 
to  tha  second  question.  Several  earlier  Min- 
nesota poll  studies  on  StSftt  attttudes  toward 
FKPC  laglaUtlcn  showed  leas  than  half  of 
the  adults  aoMiortlng  such  mcaauies.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ai.a£amji 
D*  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  14  (legialattve  day 
0/  Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  HILXu  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
In  the  Senate  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Hon.  Edward  A.  O'Neal  when  he 
was  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  We  know  the  great 
work  he  did  for  the  American  fanner 
and  for  American  agriculture.  Last 
Thursday  evening,  when  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  was  holding  it.s  annual 
convention  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  at  Auburn.  Ala.,  a  testimonial 
dinner  was  held  in  honor  of  Mr.  O'Neal. 
At  the  diimer  Mr.  O'Neal  delivered  an 
address  which  was  carried  on  a  special 
radio  broadcast  and  recorded  for  pos- 
terity. I  know  that  the  address  will  be 
of  interest  to  B4r.  O'Neal's  many  friends 
and  admirers  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd, 
as  follows: 

President  Diaughoii.  my  friends  of  this 
convention,  and  my  friends  of  the  radio  audi- 


ence, to  me  tills  broadcast  is  a  tinaely  climax 
to  my  career.  I  accept  it.  with  deep  appre- 
ciation, as  a  personal  endorsement  and  as  a 
tribute  to  whatever  siiectes  I  may  have 
attained. 

I  attribute  this  success  to  my  coworkers 
and  friends,  and  to  the  fact  that  I  have  ad- 
hered to  Rclentlflc  truth  in  all  that  I've  done, 
or  tried  to  do,  in  behalf  of  American  farmers. 

Etelf  a  century  ago  I  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  I  studied  law 
there.  The  legal  profession  had  been  tradi- 
tional in  my  family.  It  was  one  reason  why 
my  grandfather  served  Alabama  two  terms  as 
governor,  and  why  an  uncle  served  later  In 
the  same  capacity.  The  first  was  Edward 
Asbury  O'Neal,  who  was  governor  from  1882 
to  1880,  and  the  second  was  Emmett  O'Neal, 
who  was  governor  from  1911  to  1916.  , 

Knowledge  of  the  law  was  paramount*  with 
them.  Each  was  well  trained  and  each 
worked  diligently  In  the  application  of  his 
knowledge.  I  was  expected  to  do  likewise  as 
a  lawyer,  but  I  strayed  from  the  profession. 

My  flrst  year  after  graduation  from  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  was  spent  in  traveling  over 
Europe.  There,  as  here,  I  observed  and 
studied  the  land.  I  was  like  my  ancestors, 
who  loved  the  land  the  sanie  as  they  loved 
the  law  and  its  practice. 

An  outstanding  example  of  land  devotion 
was  my  maternal  great-grandfatrer.  Gen. 
John  Coffee,  who  was  a  companion  in  amui  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  during  the  War  of  1813. 
He  was  made  in  1817,  surveyor  general  of  the 
lasstsslppi  Territory,  which  covered  the 
iqifw  half  of  the  present  SUtes  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabftma. 

These  two  associates  In  war  were  friends  In 
peace,  and  in  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  land.  Both  bought  farms  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  They  loved  the  old  red  land  and  saw 
its  great  possibilities.  I  am  now  farming  on 
one  of  those  farms. 

A  major  decision  for  me  Inuned lately  after 
retximlng  from  Europ^was  a  choice  between 
law  and  land.  My  decision  is  a  matter  of 
record.  I've  spend  my  life  as  a  farzoar,  near 
Florence,  Ala.,  and  In  agrlcxiltxiral  leadership 
in  my  home  county  of  Lauderdale,  my  State 
of  Alahama,  and  my  country. 

My  record  is  an  open  book,  'or  which  I 
again  acknowledge  appreciation  to  my  co- 
workers, especiaily  the  land -grant  colleges 
and  the  farmers  of  America. 

As  a  young  farmer  I  soon  discovered  many 
handicaps,  flrst  of  which  was  a  lacic  of  ade- 
quate scientific  Information  about  farming. 
Science  had  not  come  to  farming  as  it  had 
ccune  Into  other  occupations  and  professions. 

Farmers  then  knew,  for  example,  very  little 
about  fertUlBer,  and  animal  husbandry  was 
a  m3rstery.  It  was  based  more  upon  devotion 
to  animals  than  upon  science  In  feeding  and 
management.  The  land  upon  which  we  lived, 
and  from  which  our  living  came,  was  a  puBde 
to  us. 

I'^  was  there  as  a  young  farmer,  struggling 
to  succeed,  that  I  came  to  grips  vnth  the 
realization  that  farming  needed  more  brains. 
Krer  since  then  Tve  recognised  the  great 
need  for  brains  on  the  farm,  and  I've  been 
an  ardent  advocate  of  science  about  land, 
science  about  crops,  science  about  animals. 
science  about  fertilizer,  and  both  science  and 
economics  about  people. 

There  were  schools  and  colleges  back  then 
to  teach  people  about  the  law  aikl  medicine 
and  other  {vofessiona.  Some  of  them  were 
old.  All  of  our  nine  colonial  colleges  pre- 
pared men  for  the  ministry.  Schools  of  law 
and  medicine  followed. 

But  It  was  not  until  1873  that  my  State  of 
Alabama  established  here  at  Auburn,  with 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  8cho<4 
to  teach  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
other  related  subjects.  This  was  only  3  years 
before  I  was  born. 

It  waa.  of  course,  a  humble  beginning  with 
very  Uttle  money  and  leas  background  of 
Information    to    guide    the    teachers.    Next 


came,  In  1887,  the  eetabllahment  of  otnr 
expenixMnt  station  to  conduct  research  ^nd 
flnd  facts  for  use  by  farmers. 

Then  came.  In  1914.  the  Extension  Service, 
which  put  farm  people  as  near  to  their  land- 
grant  college  as  they  are  to  their  county 
agent  and  home  agent.  This  was.  and  Is, 
a  marvelous  achievement. 

In  all  history  we  find  no  counterpart  to 
the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United  States 
with  their  threefold  mission.  I  agree  with 
my  good  friend.  P.  O.  Davis,  In  hU  tribute: 

"To  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  conceived  in  democracy, 
based  upon  science,  operated  for  humanity 
and  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  there 
is  true  culture  and  genuine  value  In  all 
that  Improves  the  ways  of  life  and  the  art 
of  living." 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  ambition  of  my 
dear  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Luther  N.  Duncan  to 
whom  I  shall  ever  be  Indebted  and  grateful. 

Naturally  I  was  anxious  for  a  county  agent 
In  my  home  county  of  Lauderdale;  and  I 
hastened  to  make  use  of  him  when  he  came. 

It  was  those  pioneer  county  agents  who 
Introduced  scientific  information  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  which  enabled  them  to  become 
the  most  efllclent  ^Mtiducers  of  farm  products 
in  all  the  world. 

So  well  did  all  of  us  succeed  that  the  time 
came  when  we  had  great  surpluses  of  foods 
and  fats  and  fibers  in  the  warehoiiaes.  In  our 
bams,  in  our  smokehouses,  and  In  the  gran- 
aries of  the  Nation. 

But  we  had  Uttle  or  no  money  In  our  pock- 
ets, or  in  banks.  We  produced  abundantly, 
but  big  production  meant  Uttle  Income  In 
cash. 

As  a  farmer  I  had  not  failed  as  an  in- 
dividual, as  was  true  of  other  farmers,  bat 
we  had  failed  collectively;  and  our  eoonomy 
finally  collapsed  under  us.  bringing  bank- 
niptcy  to  almost  everybody. 

There  was  distress  in  the  midst  of  abund- 
ance of  farm  producta.  Too  much  had 
brought  farmers  too  Uttle;  and  everybody 
was  broke. 

This  caused  me  to  turn  to  the  Farm  Bu» 
reau  as  an  orgaulaatkm  I  had  observed  Its 
early  activities  and  operatioiu  In  other 
States.  I  saw  that  we  needed  It  In  Alabama; 
and  that  farmers  of  aU  States  needed  to 
work  together. 

I  could  see  that  such  an  organisation  was 
essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of  farmers 
as  a  group,  and  also  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Without  the  farm  bin-eau  I  could  see  no 
equality  for  agriculture.  Instead  there 
would  be  disparity,  distress,  suffering,  bank- 
ruptcy again  and  again;  not  merely  for 
farmers,  but  for  bankers,  merchants,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  others. 

It  was  with  this  realisation  that  I  took 
advantage  of  my  flrst  opportunity  to  become 
a  member  of  the  farm  bureau.  My  county 
organization  hcMiored  me  by  electing  me  their 
flrst  president.  About  the  same  time  I  was 
elected  flrst  vice  president  of  my  State  farm 
bureau:  and  I  was  made  president  in  1923. 

Things  happened  rapidly  in  those  days. 
and  I  soon  found  myself  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  dlrectc»i  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Then  I  became  vies 
president,  and  in  1931  I  was  elected  presi- 
dent. In  which  capacity  I  sored  continu- 
ously untU  1948,  a  period  cf  over  16  years. 

Basically,  the  farm  bureau  to  me  Is  an 
organised  exivsaslon  of  sdentUlc  informa- 
tion from  the  land-grant  college  In  each 
State.  A  cardinal  principle  of  the  farm  bu- 
reau Is  to  stick  to,  wca-k  with,  and  support 
vigorously  the  land-grant  coUege  collective- 
ly the  same  as  each  member  does  indi- 
Tldiially  on  hia  farm  and  in  his  home  by 
working  closely  with  his  county  agent;  and 
his  family  working  in  the  same  way  with 
their  home  demonstration  agent. 

Underneath  our  parity  principle,  for  s«- 
ampie,  is  information  from  these  land -grant 
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i;  And  alao  from  the  Dnlt«d  Sutes 
It  of  Acrteulturc.  This  and  othrr 
prtnct{rtM  h«v«  bMm  CMlCted  into  law» — nut 
•clflah  Uw«  for  tmrmmu  <mly.  but  ror  public 
good  and  national  safety. 

In  all  of  our  battles.  In  all  of  our  strufcglas. 
and  In  all  of  our  achi«Tements  the  Fann 
Bureau  has  natnUed  all  expectaUons.  The 
moat  optlmlsUe  of  us  hsve  never  been  dls- 
ajpniBUll  and  the  doubting  Thomases  have 
beco—  convinced 

It  I*  organised  democracy  In  action  by 
farm  people  and  for  farm  people  where  they 
live  and  work  as  well  as  In  the  State  and 
natkotuU  centers  of  le<;Ulation.  lu  record 
Is  a  bright  spot  In  American  history  of  our 
time:  and  I  now  predict  that  It  wUl  become 
bigger  and  brighter  It  is  the  sound.  th« 
■ftfe.  the  constructive,  the  eloquent,  and  the 
powerful  voice  of  organized  American  agri- 
culture. 

And  so  «e  now  have  In  this  country  the 
best  and  moat  eflkcient  system  of  farming 
In  all  tlM  world.  We  have  alao  laws  for  a 
aouiul  economic  balance  between  groups  and 
Interesu.  provided  we  keep  our  laws  and 
our  econoaUc  forces  In  proper  balance  aa 
intended. 

Our  standard  of  Urtag  la  wcond  to  no 
other  nation  Our  sodal  and  eeoaomlc  life 
an  aft  a  new  high  level:  and  we  still  believe 
pntoaiidly  in  tlM  divine 

We  know  to  pray  for  bread  as  well  as  to 
think,  study,  and  work  for  it.  Our  Nation, 
the  United  States.  U  No.  1  in  the  world  in 
actetav— tfnu.  in  wealth,  in  eafadtj  to  pro- 
ta  capacity  to  use.  and  tal  oapaclty  for 
Real  science  at  walk  tlMOllgh 
the  procs—  of  democracy  has  demonaUatad 
iu  superior  value  to  all  other  forma  of  gov- 
amment. 

Mow.  as  heretofore,  the  challenge  to  lead- 
ers in  agltsuttnra.  m  bualneea.  in  Industry, 
in  flnaaea.  In  odaeattOB.  and  in  Government 
Is  in  behalf  at  a  aound  and  proaparoua  Na- 
tion  in  a  sound  and  prosp«ro«a  world  at 


Hare  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere. 
thara  la  a  right  and  there  la  a  left  In  view- 
point,  in  ideology,  and  In  philosophy.  Bat 
there  Is  alao  in  between  three  two  extremoa 
the  big  middl*  pewp.  the  great  balancing 
group,  the  groop  that  ineludea  moat  farm- 
ers and  their  aaaocUtea;  all  of  whom  believe 
In  and  work  for  a  sound  national  economy 
with  economic  justice  and  full  opportunity 
for  aU. 

We  seek  not  favors  but  opportunity — the 
kind  of  opportunity  that  is  both  fslr  and 
wholseoaaa  to  one  and  to  all  regardleas  of 
occupation  or  poaitioo  In  life. 

It  is  In  behalf  of  such  an  Ideal  and  am- 
bition that  I  have  lived  and  worked:  and  for 
vlUdl  I  make  thla  recording  for  whatever 
II  may  ba  worth  to  my  family,  to  my  friend.s. 
to  my  State,  to  my  country,  and  to  posterity. 


Tlic  Trade  AfrcemcnU  Act 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 


IN  TBI  SBNATI  OP  THE  UNITKO  8TAT18 

Wednesdat. September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Saiurdat,  September  J).  iH9 

Mr.  OBQRQK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniBKNtt  cooatnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of 
r.  8»pi«mber  13.  on  the  Trade 
Act. 


TtaMV  bdng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordartd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 

inCHT  SKSSTONS  IM  THX  SXNATI 

The  Senate  U  scheduled  to  meet  tonight 
in  the  first  of  several  night  aeasiona  intended 
to  speed  up  action  on  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program.  The  question  at  Usue 
hare  is  whether  to  restore  the  full  bargaining 
powers  (In  the  negotiation  of  new  agree- 
menU)  which  PresldenU  Truman  and  Rooae- 
velt  enjoyed  under  the  original  plan  spon- 
sored by  Cordell  Hull  and  subsequently  ap- 
proved Ave  times  by  Congress.  To  do  this 
will  involve  repealing  certain  unwise,  un- 
necessary and  outdated  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  Praaldent's  powers  at  the  last  session. 

At  the  praaant  saasion  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  baa  run  a  curious  course  The 
need  for  encouraging  American  export- 
Import  trade  (especially  at  thU  time)  U  so 
clear  and  strong,  the  beneflu  of  the  earlier 
agreemanta  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hull  have  been 
so  BUbatantlal.  and  the  philosophy  of  tariff 
protectionism  Is  ■<}  much  st  variance  with 
the  present  creditor  position  of  the  United 
States,  that  when  this  bill  waa  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea  last  Feb- 
ruary it  was  spproved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  after  a  comparatively  short  debate. 
BCore  than  half  the  Republicans,  as  well  as 
nearly  every  Democrat,  voted  for  It.  Among 
the  Republicans  to  vote  for  It  (though 
he  had  favored  certain  amendments)  was 
Republican  leader  and  former  Speaker  Josefh 
IfAariM  of  Uassachusetts.  It  looked,  at  last, 
as  If  the  Republicans  In  Congress  were  ready 
to  make  the  Hull  program  a  part  of  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
SUtaa. 

Unfortunately,  however.  It  Is  Republican 
opposition  that  has  blocked  action  In  the 
Senate  The  chief  •tlcklng-polnt  Is  whether 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  authorised  to 
advise  the  President  of  peril -poinU  beyond 
irtilch  tariff  concessions  cannot  go  without 
Inlurlng  American  Interests.  We  submit  that 
the  Hull  program,  with  Its  escape  clauses.  U 
already  amply  protected  In  thU  respect  and 
that  ttaa  record  achieved  by  tbU  program 
over  a  decade  and  a  half  entitles  It  to  a  new 
vote  of  ccMifldenca. 


Air  Supremacy  as  Key  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  TIB  BNATX  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3»,  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con5ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RrcoRO  an  article  entitled  "World  War  n 
Ace  Sees  Air  Supremacy  as  Key  to 
Pgftce."  written  by  Robert  8.  Johnson. 
IM^sldent  of  the  Air  Force  AsaocUtlon. 
and  publL<ihed  in  the  Savanna  lOkla  ) 
Morning  Journal  of  August  7.  1949  Mr. 
Johnson  happens  to  come  from  my  home 
town  In  Oklahoma. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  R£.x>aD. 
as  follows: 


kJM  sfjeacMacT  as  kit 
TO  rsaca 

(By  Robert  S   Johnson,  president.  Air  Force 
Aaaoclatiun) 

( BncToa's  Nora. — MaJ.   Bob  Johnson,   who 
shot  down  as  Na«  planes  and  Is  now  an  «• 


ecutlve  with  a  United  States  Jet  warplana 
company,  believes  that  only  American  su- 
premacy In  the  skies  can  protect  this  country 
against  attack  and  Insure  eventual  perma- 
nent peace.  > 

Washington.  August  8.— The  last  battle  of 
World  War  11  U  stUl  going  on.  It  Is  the  bau 
tie  to  keep  the  peace  we  all  thought  we  had 
won  when  the  armistice  papers  were  signed 
in  the  red  schoolhotise  In  Germany  and  on 
the  battleship  Missouri  lying  off  Japan. 

The  campaigns  leading  up  to  the  signing 
of  those  peace  agreements  had  taken  place 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  world  and  had  cost 
millions  of  lives  and  hundreds  of  billions  in 
dollars.  The  United  States  alone  spent  well 
over  $310,000,000,000  for  the  materials  of  war; 
for  guna  and  tanks  and  ships  and  airplanes 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  Items 
necessary  to  fight  and  win  a  war. 

One  weapon,  used  only  twice,  cost  ga.OOO.- 
000.000  Yet  those  two  atomic  bombs 
dropped  from  B-29's  over  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  brought  prompt  acceptance  by 
Japan  to  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion, without  a  single  allied  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine  having  to  land  on  Japanese  home  soil. 

These  facts  of  life  and  death  lead  to  somber 
conclusions.  Each  major  war.  in  Its  turn, 
has  been  more  destructive  than  the  one 
which  preceded  It.  We  are  rapidly  arriving 
at  a  point  where  war  is  no  longer  fought 
merely  by  the  man  who  carries  s  gun.  wheth- 
er he  carries  It  on  a  plane,  a  ship,  or  on  his 
shoulder.  It  Is  fought  by  civilians  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  high-flying 
enemy.  As,<uch.  It  means  total  devastation 
of  bomca.  Industries,  farmlands,  schools,  and 
churches,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  women  and 
children. 

No  airman  who  haa  flown  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory in  a  plane  loaded  down  with  bombs, 
rockets,  incendiaries,  and  other  explosives 
ever  forgets  that  he  Is  doing  so  to  protect  his 
own  family  and  fellow  citizens  from  hsvlng 
the  same  thlni;  happen  to  them.  That's  why 
he  wants  permanent  reace  more  than  anyone 
else.  No  airman  with  combat  experience  be- 
lieves that  war  can  be  won  without  the  grim, 
dally  fighting  contributions  of  the  foot  sol- 
dier, or  without  the  maintenance  of  supply 
lines  by  the  man  aboard  ship  We  made  a 
good  team  in  World  War  II.  and  we  miist  keep 
that  team  alive  and  ready. 

One  thing  the  airman  does  believe,  and  he 
is  joined  heartily  in  that  belief  by  nearly  all 
of  his  comrades  on  the  defense  team.  With- 
out air  superiority  over  those  combat  and 
supply  areas,  we  all  must  lose.  In  peacetime, 
without  air  superiority,  we  must  also  lose 
that  all -Important  last  battle  to  maintain 
the  peace  We  cannot  succeed  diplomatically 
onlaaa  those  who  oppose  us  respect  our  air 
power  and  lu  ability  to  make  the  diplomatic 
derisions  stick. 

My  plane  during  the  war  was  a  Republic 
P  47  fighter.  It  enabled  me  to  go  after  the 
enemy  wherever  they  were  and  eliminate 
some  of  them.  It  helped  me  get  back  more 
than  once  when  my  chances  didn't  look  good. 
We  have  progressed  a  great  deal  In  American 
airplane  dataiopoMnt  since  we  flew  our  last 
combat  miMinnt  tn  the  F-4Ts.  P-5rs.  B-17's. 
and  B-aS's.  and  the  other  planes  devolped  for 
World  War  U. 

Now  our  pilots  are  flying  jet  fighters  and 
six-engine  bombers  that  carry  more  bomtM 
farther  and  faster  than  anything  we  had  4 
years  ago.  In  my  case.  I'm  now  learning 
about  all  the  Intricacies  of  Jet  Sylng  with  tha 
P-*l  Thunder  Jet.  Republic's  aoo-mile-per- 
hour  successor  to  my  old  P-47  Thundert>ott. 
To  a  fighter  pilot  accustomed  to  450-mlle-an- 
hour  speeds,  the  Jet  Is  really  a  sensational 
eye  opener. 

Tomorrow,  of  course  with  the  new  planes 
eomlng  along,  we'll  wonder  how  we  were  ev>ar 
■atlafled  without  rocket  power  such  as  Is  ba- 
tat  developed  now  in  the  XF-91.  Those  naw 
planes,  however,  don't  Just  come  along,  they 
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require  hundreds  of  thrwiaands  of  man-hours 
c<  aaflneertng  and  millions  of  dollars  for  ra- 

We  dont  have  a  monopoly  on  aeronautical 
brain  power.  The  recent  Soviet  aviation  day 
caused  our  representatives  In  Moscow  to 
write  home  startling  reports  sbout  Russian 
progress  in  jet  aircraft.  There  Is  every  evi- 
dence that  the  Ruatans  are  advancing  swift- 
ly in  power  planta  and  in  airplane  deaign. 
maybe  even  faster  than  we  think  they  are. 

This  can  lead  to  only  one  concliision.  If 
we  agree,  as  we  must,  that  superiority  In  air 
power  Is  vital  to  this  Nation  not  merely  m  a 
defense  against  attack,  but  also  as  a  aMana 
of  Implementing  our  attempts  to  reach  a  per- 
manent peace  settlement,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  continue  to  glva  our  pUota  and  crew- 
men airplanes  which  ara  batter  and  more  ef- 
fective than  those  of  our  enemies,  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  enable  them  to  have 
a  compact  force  In  being.  To  do  otherwise 
would  ba  national  and  perhaps,  world, 
suldda. 


Retalts  of  Special  Election  in  Twenty- 
sixtii  C«Bfressiooal  District  of  Penn- 
sjlTawa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
i  or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXKNSTXVAinS 

IK  THE  SENATl  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  J).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1949.  a  special  election  was 
held  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Congressional 
^strict  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  year  ago  this  district 
was  carried  by  the  Democratic  candidate 
by  12.056  This  year  the  Republican  can- 
didate in  280  out  of  325  districts  shows  a 
lead  of  11.041.  I  believe  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  be  interested  in  the 
tabulation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  complete  tabulation  by  coun- 
ties printed  in  the  Ricoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBcoao.  as  follows: 

Results,  special  election,  Twenty-sixtfi  Penn- 
sylvania Congressional  District,  held  Sept. 
13,  1949 

i»«s  KLacnoM  (2S0  or  32s  paxcxNcrs  upoarxm 
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aw 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vncaru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  15  ^  legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  1.  1949.  Dr.  Paul  D.  Sanders, 
editor  of  the  Southern  Planter,  published 
at  Richmond.  Va..  addressed  a  State 
meeting  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration at  Roanoke.  Va..  on  the  subject 
of  the  importance  of  farms  to  a  commu- 
nity. 

In  this  address  Dr.  Sanders  warned  of 
evil  days  to  come  If  this  Nation  makes  the 
same  mistakes  tt  OMUle  after  World  War 
I  In  allowing  farmers  to  lose  their  pur- 
chasing power  and  drag  the  whole  econo- 
my into  depression  with  them.  Dr.  Sand- 
ers also  pointed  out  that  the  farm  alwajrs 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  seedbed 
of  the  Nation's  population  and  that  it  is 
the  Nation's  responsibility  to  preserve  It. 

I  commend  these  observations  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  the  address  in  full  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows; 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most 
humanitarian  program  of  the  entire  New  Deal 
for  agriculture,  I  would  iiTihfsitit1m.ly  point 
to  the  Farmers  Home  JdBrtatetratlon. 
This  agency  came  Into  Iwtxig  during  a  period 
of  grave  national  euieigancy  to  rebtiUd  and 
dignify  the  underprlvUeged  farm  homes  of 
the  United  States.  And  you  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job. 

WhUe  the  Federal  Government,  during 
that  emergency,  waa  ladling  out  billions  of 
dollars  to  resuscitate  busineaa  and  industry. 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  was  set 
up  to  lend  money  to  small,  low-income 
farmers.  This  lending  program  was  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  farmers  did  not  covet 
charity;  instead,  they  were  willing  to  borrow 
money  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
boot  straps.  Much  of  this  money  could  not 
be  repaid  and  it  was  never  intended  that  it 
ka.  any  more  than  the  huge  relief  ca- 
in  our  cities  and  indtatrlea  ware 
repaid  by  their  unfortunate  clients.  Yet. 
your  agency  has  borne  the  brunt  of  caustic 
criticism  by  men  and  wcnnen  in  high  public 
office  for  failure  to  make  thoaa  early  loans 
Uquld. 

But  out  of  the  smoldering  embers  of  that 
tragic  era,  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
FHA  have  risen  to  build  in  this  agency  a 
sound  and  successful  program  to  help  the 
small,  famlly-sice  farm  to  become  a  power- 
ful force  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
rural  America.  But  I  see  evil  signs  on  the 
economic  horlson  today.  Powerful  forces 
would  deny  credit  to  low  income  families  and 
knock  the  props  from  under  agricultural 
prosperity. 

We  are  riding  today  on  the  greatest  wave 
of  agrlculttiral  and  industrial  prosperity  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  cannot  last. 
fThamw  most  come.  And  they  will  come. 
Z  aai  hara  today  to  warn  you  now  of  tba 
evil  days  that  draw  nigh. 

I  say  this  becatiae  oor  price  stnacttire  and 
our  governmental  policy  are  following  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern  they  followed  after 


the  First  World  War.  which  led  oa  into  the 
great  bocoi  and  bust  of  the  late  twentlai 
and  tba  fraaC  tfepnsalon  of  the  early  thirttaa. 

But  I  dont  think  we  need  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  this  time  we  made  after  World 
War  I.  If  we  can  keep  buytnc  power  in  the 
taaoda  at  farmcra— kacp  nfrtnOtan 
Ma — we  can  have 
this  country. 

In  the  First  World  War  farmers  went  haav- 
Uy  into  debt  to  enlarge  oparatkma  and  ex- 
pand production:  to  produce  the  food  -  to 
win  the  war.  Two  years  after  hostUitlaB 
ceased — 1930 — farmers  fOODd  tbaoaeives 
strapped  with  a  land-martga«a  daM  of  gll,- 
000.000.000.  Farm  prieea.  In  II 
51  percent  in  9  months.  Four 
eotmtry  banks  had  come  into  existence  dur- 
ing the  war  period  and  they  fotind  tham- 
aalvaa  tatmediately  in  illslnaa  Many  at 
tham  eloaad  their  doors  within  the  next  few 
yeara  swaaplng  away  the  savings  of  farm 
paople.  Foreign  markets  for  farm 
vanlahed. 

Wmrmmn  struggled  dvlBf  the  tweni 
kjsr  tneomas  and  deflated  prices  at 
to  aarvlce  this  huge  debt  and  hold  on  to  thair 
fama.  while  rearing  and  educating  thdr 
large  famlllea.  Farm  boys  and  gtrls  by  tlte 
mllllnns  left  the  farms  and  moved  to  town 
In  qnaat  of  opportunity.  The  cost  of  rear- 
ing these  migrants  consumed  one-third  of 
the  farm  income  of  that  period.  Agriculture 
during  the  twentlea  was  bankrupt  and  every 
biislness  dependent  upon  the  farmer  waa  in 
distress. 

Because  farmers  lost  their  tmytng  power, 
small-town  bxiaineas  dried  up  and  by  193B 
otir  entire  economic  structure 
Agrlctilture  spearheaded  the  Nation  Into 
great  dapraaslon  of  ttaa  early  thirties. 

Mow  look  at  tba  farmer's  position  today — 
4  years  after  World  War  II.  The  land  mort- 
gage debt  is  only  $6,000,000,000.  Only  6*0 
ooontry  banks  came  into  exlstanoe  during 
thla  war  and  they  are  all  insured  by  the  Gov- 
anoHBt.  The  banks  are  sound  as  the  rock 
ot  Gibraltar.  Farm  Inooma  is  st  a  reooad 
level  and  farm  prices  are  still  near  their  peak. 
In  addition,  farmers  have  in  United  States 
savings  bonds  and  other  liquid  aaaeta  a  total 
of  gaajlOO.OOO.OOO.  our  farmers  are  m  a  very 
;  financial  position  and  are  buying  avary 
kble  type  of  manufactured  produet. 
And  our  Nation  la  praa|>erous. 

Much  of  the  proapartty  which  we  call  in- 
flation today  stems  from  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America  our 
farmers  and  our  working  people  have  decent 
Ineomes;  money  to  buy  and  tune  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  good  things  of  life  wtiich  the 
wealth  of  our  great  country  should  generously 
endow  us  all. 

aut  thla  graas-roots  proapertty  will  con- 
tinue only  so  long  as  bualneea  and  labor  and 
government  are  willing  to  give  the  farmer  a 
fair  return  for  his  labor.  I  contend  that  a 
prosperous  agriculture  is  the  key  to  sus- 
tained prosperity  In  thla  country. 

I  say  this  becauae  ao  paxeent  of  th^  poopla 
of  America  live  on  farms.  If  yoa  add  to  this 
another  25  percent,  Uvlng  in  small  towna  and 
villagH  doaa  to  the  land,  handling  the  farm- 
er's prodoee,  selling  him  goods  and  servloea, 
and  absolutely  dependent  up>cn  farm  inoome 
for  their  existence,  yoo  have  a  total  agrlcul- 
turai  popiilation  agpsegattng  46  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  This  figure  la 
08  percent  in  Virginia. 

It  is  here  we  have  the  lowest  Incomes  and 
the  lowest  level  of  living.  This  is  a  new 
frontier  for  buslnsas  in  the  United  Statca. 
If  we  are  to  main tk  in  our  present  rate  of 
industrial  activity,  or  even  expand  the  Amar- 
Ican  economy,  wa  mi^  look  lor  markata  in 
rtmd  areas.  I  contend  that  tba  machsnlaa- 
tion  and  modernization  of  rural  Amerlea  la 
a  back-log  of  business  big  enough  to  keep 
the  economic  machine  running  full  blast  for 
years  to  come. 
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W«  emnaol  •Sard,  m  k  ffatlon.  t 
tbm  crtoM  to  ^rteultur*  which  w« 
ftftOT  th«  Flrt«  World  Wt.  W«  cannot  jm- 
mlt  tiM  frwuBtu  wttUngMM  to  work  and  hla 
abUlt?  to  pro«DM  to  pQ*  np  b«V«  nirpluM* 
that  «M  HpuM  prteaa  and  dMtroy  htm. 
And  tlMA  ttmnA  Idly  by  and  parmtt  aa  tm- 
povcrtibod  mtr^eoXtan  to  wrack  our  tntlra 
national  •cooony. 

Acrteultur*  la  not  only  th«  binirt  pn- 
^m^ttf  uwiiwl  liiwlinaa  m  America,  mad*  vp 
of  MtMM  bUttTtdual.  compatitlTc  small 
bustnasMa.  farmars  af«  tha  fraat  ertaton 
of  waatth,  tha  producara  at  tha  aaaanttaU  of 
for  doUUng.  and  wood  for 
aztd  ttzturaa.  Tbey  art  tha 
at  tha  Nation"!  baalc  reaourca. 
tba  aoKL  toU  fartUlty  U  tha  farmer's  capi- 
tal U  tba  farmer  la  to  build  up  hia  aoil. 
■ftlntaln  tta  praaant  fertility,  be 
a  proM  from  hla  operations 

^ It  back  into  hu  land." 

_^ tba  two  great  wars  we  tailed  to 

create  an  aeooomlc  atmoeph*re  In  ihU  coun- 
try that  permitted  the  farmer  to  earn  a 
proOt.  Tba  rarmer  sold  hU  stuff  below  the 
1  of  -,uJm  "f**     Be  undarwrote  the  con- 

oeartahed  himself. 

hla  Institutions.     Soil   eroaion 

. a  frave  national  problem      But  we 

bare  at  long  last  realiaed.  I  hope,  that  s  rich 
aoU  bttllda  a  rich  ciTlliaation;  that  an  tm- 
poaartahad  aoU  means  an  ImpoTeriahed  peo- 
ple; tbat  a  natlcm  cannot  rise  above  lU 
aotl  reaourcea. 

Between  the  tws  wars  farmers  were  unable 
financially  to  Improve  their  homes  or  build 
naw  otMa.  Farm  dwelllnfli  today  lack  many 
at  tba  convenlencea  we  aaaoeUte  with  good 
ti^f.iyf*«^  ta  tba  city.  It  U  estimated  that 
Virginia  farm  bo—  iMcd  taoo.OOO.OOO  worth 
of  repair.  Tbiak  wbat  that  work  meana  In 
(■MlofaHnt  and  liualnaaa  volume  to  the 
iii—wniiTn--^ 

Tha  farm,  ooea  tba  moat  healthful  place 
to  ttva.  M>   longer  en)oya   thu  dutinctlon. 
«B£tiaU  and  nuraae.  following  the 
of  clvUlaatlon.  have  moved  to  cities 
arotind  hoepltals  and  popula- 
fto  practice    their   profeaaiona. 
ijaTlttg  targa  aagBMnU  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion stranded  without  adequate  health  and 
inartlral   care  facUiUea.     It   U  gratifying  to 
am  ovr  public  oAciaU  and  in  Virginia  o\ir 
raoognlsing  this  situauon 
I  to  meet  It.     The  type 

m  our  dtlea  of  the  future 

at  upon  the  type  of  boy  or  girl 
wa  rear  on  farms  today. 

The  farm  always  has  been  and  It  always 
wUl  be  the  seedbed  of  the  Nation  s  popula- 
^im  I  say  to  you:   It  la  the  Nation's 
Jlty    to    praaerva    It.     The    farmer 
to  apend  one- third  of  ixls 
clothing,  and  edu- 
cating chUdren  that  are  to  leave  tba  farm 
tet  aa  they  reach  productive  age  and  move 
«|Mkout  coat  to  tba  city.     And  when  they 
old  and  gray  mmA  loeaibeir  Jobe  to  in- 

yaafa  of  Ufa  ■§  a  bonlen  on  the  rural 
munity. 

If  we  are  to  remain  strong,  economically 
and  socially,  in  time  of  peace  and  mvtncible 
la  ttma  at  war  w  miuat  malataln  on  the 
larvM  of  AaMTlea  a  larga  mat  dipUAMl  farm 
popvlatioai. 

I  shudder  to  think  wbat  would  have  hap- 
panad  la  tba  tragic  eoofllct  )uat  ended  bad 
H  aol  boan  for  tbat  rich  reeervoir  of  under- 
•■^iBfad  farm  boya  and  girls  who  hurried 

atM  ttaa  wlBBlDC  puaeb  to  tba  aB-ovl  aCort. 
Pvm  yootb  made  tha  beat  daf  anaa  worfeen. 
TbM  amda  tba  beat  aoldlara.  And  I  aay  tbay 
^itMm  tba  beat  ettlaana.  I  have  often  aald 
to  aiy  work,  and  I  beHeve  sincerely  tbat  it 
la  tiwa:  That  tha  atrengtb.  aonaarvatlam. 
aad  aolMartty  of  Virginia — in  which  we  are 
att  so  p*piMh-«iHR  directly  from  tha  reacurce- 


rulneaa.   dogiad   determination,   and   Cbrla- 
tlan  character  of  our  country  people. 

And  if  we.  as  leaders  In  the  agricultural 
and  educational  structure  of  this  State, 
should  fall  to  place  within  the  grasp  of  farm 
youth  an  opportunity  to  succeed,  and  Uve 
well  on  the  land,  we  stand  as  a  State  and  as 
a  NattflB  to  loaa  aoaM  of  tboae  sturdy  vir- 
tmg  tbat  bava  made  Virginia  and  America 
great. 


Matters  Alfectiaf  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


IN  THE  SKNATl  OF  TOT  UNITEU  8TAT1S 

Thursdajj.  September  IS  ^legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rscoao  three  editorials  appearing  recent- 
ly In  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  of  Hono- 
lulu. T.  H.  The  editorials  are  entitled, 
respectively.  "What  Is  a  Democrat  in 
Hawaii?".  "Two-Timing  the  Longshore- 
men." and    Practical  Senator  Cain." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

of 


[From   the  Honolulu    (T.  H.l    Advertiser 
September  3.  1949) 
WHAT  ta  A  DUtocaA-r  xw  haw  An? 

Island  resklants  irtH>  baltoec  In  the  political 
principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  cannot  be 
blamed  when  they  ask.  "Just  what  la  a  Demo- 
crat in  Hawaii  today?" 

Laa  Ah  Chew,  who  was  made  Oahu  County 
chairman  when  ILWU  left-wm«ers  selaed 
control  of  the  1»4«  Democratic  territorial 
convention,  has  his  own  definition  of  a  Ha- 
waU  Democrat.  Old-line  Democrau.  who 
were  upholding  the  principles  of  their  party 
befora  Lau  Ah  Chew.  Jack  HaU,  Robert  Mc- 
Brath.  and  Harriet  Boualog  were  heard  of 
in  Island  politics,  disagree  with  him.  Lau 
Ah  Chews  edict  Is; 

1  Democrau.  including  National  Commit- 
teewoman  Victoria  K.  Holt,  cannot  attend 
county  committee  meetings  imleas  they  be- 
have themaelvee; 

2  Applications  for  membership  In  the 
Democratic  Party  are  oot  acceptable  If  they 
include  a  statement  that  the  aspirant  has  no 
preaent  connection  with  any  Communlat  or 
other  organlaatkm  daalgnaied  as  subversive 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 

WhUe  It  may  be  natural  that  Lau  Ah  Chew 
should  feel  graUful  to  the  left  wingers  who 
placed  him  In  political  oaea.  tha  raaponsibU- 
Itles  of  the  poattion  Itself  do  not  countenance 
hla  serrica  aa  a  puppet  for  them  or  any  other 
special  intereet  tmBttm  of  tba  Democratic 
Party.  When  he  mtdwtafcea  to  rawrtta  tba 
principles  of  that  party  he  aaaumaa  a  totali- 
tarian authority  tbat  doaa  not  exist  in  fact. 
Wban  he  praaattoM  to  glee  orders  to  his 
party's  elected  national  committee  woman  he 
goea  beyond  all  botmaa  of  rsaaon. 

True  Democrats  have  good  causa  to  feel 
genuine  apprehension  over  the  ways  Into 
which  their  party  organlaatlon  baa  fallen  In 
HawaU.  So  have  Republicana  and  tba  public 
generaUy.  The  eetabliahmant  of  a  machine 
dlctatMkto  In  eitbar  party  Is  a  matter  for 

pubUe  mil And  wbaa  tbat  dletotorahlp 

gtvea  aid  and  eooafart  to  eoaamuntsm  tha 
situation  la  grave. 


story.  When  they  talk  to  longahoremen  en 
the  mainland,  who  don't  know  the  facu.  they 
tell  another.  This  waa  evidenced  by  two 
bulletins  they  Issued  to  dock  workers  on  Au- 
gust 11  The  cootampt  In  which  they  hoUl 
the  intelligence  of  Irtand  longshoremen  waa 
•hown  when  they  sent  both  bulletins  to  lo<»l 
ILWU  members.  Apparently,  they  thought 
Hawaii's  dock  workers  would  be  too  dumb  to 
notice  the  contradictions  in  the  two  stata- 
menu  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken. 
Local  um^boremen  did  discover  this  double- 
talk  and  ware  not  pleased.  Among  other 
mlaeutemenu  In  Bridges'  bulletin  to  main- 
landers,  be  said: 

"And  now  today  we  hear  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  his  Big  Five'  controlled  legislature 
are  really  dreaming  up  a  Nazi  nightmare. 
Believe  It  not.  they  plan  to  set  up  a  special 
section  of  the  National  Guard  to  man  and 
aall  the  ships  in  place  of  union  seamen  that 
refuse  to  stay  on  ships  when  the  Govern- 
ment puts  Its  longshore  scabs  aboard. 

•I  know,  sitting  here  In  Hawaii,  that  yoa 
fellows  on  the  coast  will  think  a  group  of 
shipowners  and  employers  are  nuts  trying 
to  put  such  things  over,  but  anything  can 
happen   here 

"They  really  mean  It.  They  really  be- 
lieve, that  with  Governor  Stainhack  calling 
the  shots  and  using  hU  power,  they  can  ac- 
tually man  and  sail  ships  to  the  coast  with 
scabs  that  have  t)een  recruited  temporarily 
from  the  National  Guard,  aixd  to  have  thaea 
scabs  take  rifles  and  bayonets  with  them  to 
go  to  work  on  any  urxion  longshoreman  or 
seaman  on  the  coast  who  would  try  to  do 
something  about  such  Stainhack  scabs  tak- 
ing their  )oba." 

Henry  Schmidt,  lieutenant  of  Bridges  and 
International  repraeanUtlve  of  ILWU  who 
also  was  imported  froaa  Ban  Francisco,  ap- 
parently knows  Hawaii  batter  than  hla  boas. 
Here  U  his  view  on  the  '•scare  "  story  of  which 
Bridges  made  so  much: 

■  Rcpnaentatlve  Hiram  Pong's  announced 
plan  to  man  the  ships  with  National  Guard 
men  Is  the  fantasUc  dream  of  a  man  wbo 
knows  nothing  about  the  stevedoring  bual- 
naes.  the  steamahlp  bualnees,  and  certainly 
knows  nothing  about  trade-union  tradition. 
His  plan  to  have  the  Territory  charter  shlpa 
and  then  man  them  will  not  materiallie  at 
all.  In  fact,  such  a  scheme  will  die  befora 
It  Is  bom." 

ThU  U  what  Henry  Schmidt  told  HawaU's 
loagaboremen  when  he  sent  them  coplea  of 
Brtdfaa*  letter  to  malnlanders.  While  deny- 
ing Brldgaa'  fantaatlc  tale  of  "scabs  with 
guns  and  bayoneta.'*  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  attempt  to  explain  It  away.  Ha- 
waii's dock  workers  were  not  flattered  by  this 
implication  they  are  too  dumb  to  know  tha 
difference. 


Wban  Harry  Brtdgaa  aad  Mi  MMtvianU 

Ulk  to  BawaU's  longaboraman  they  tell  one 


PaACTTCAI.  aXNATOB  CAIIV 

Washington  State's  United  States  Senator 
lUaxT  P  Ci^m  promises  to  be  a  friend  of 
Hawaii  worth  having  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
Ho  cama  to  the  Territory  to  tell  the  people 
nawa  many  of  them  did  not  like  to  hear:  tbat 
he  would  oppoaa  statehood  for  Hawaii  now. 
He  gave  his  raaaons  without  giving  offense, 
pledged  his  fealty  to  sUtehood  for  Hawaii 
aa  soon  as  it  could  give  positive  assurance 
that  there  would  be  no  Communist  threat  In 
the  forty-ninth  State. 

Having  made  bis  poaltion  on  that  issue 
plain,  the  Washington  Banator  looked  around 
him  to  see  what  asalrtanoa  he  could  give  Ha- 
waii right  now.  He  found  that  the  Territory, 
angroaaad  in  statehood  ambitions,  has  not 
driven  hard  enough  for  postwar  Federal 
works  to  which  It  Is  entitled.  Now  he  haa 
gone  on  to  tha  National  Capital  to  presa  for 
eoBcraaakmal  approval  of  a  gaoocooo  pro- 
sam  of  Inderal  toiprovements  at  Kawalhaa 
aatf  ■ooolulu  Hartmra.  AU  Ifoana  Basin,  and 
Kawalnul  swamp. 

Senator  Caik  takaa  the  practical  view.  He 
knows  that  Congraaa  wlU  not  act  at  once  on 
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statehood  aad 
to  do 
pubUe 


eay 

to 

Ttiat  la  good  rspraaaalatlusi  by  a  oa- 

tkmal  lawmaker  wbo  bolda  tbat  Hawaii,  aa  a 
Tnrttory.  to  tba  raaponaihimj  of  ceary 
bar  of  CongiraaB. 


Excerpts  Froa  Statemeot  of  Fraak  Paraell 
Before  tW  PresMkabaJ  Steel  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

j  or  W\&HI!«CTON 

IN  TBf  IHNATE  OP  THE  UMIKL)  STATES 

Thursdati.  September  IS  {legislative  day 
of  StUurday,  September  3>,  1949 

Mr  CAIN.  Mi.  President,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  I  submit- 
ted for  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  testimony  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Presidential  Steel  Board 
on  August  19,  1949,  by  C.  M.  White, 
president  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corp.. 
and  by  the  Republic  Steel  Corp  .  with 
respect  to  insurance  and  pensions.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  statement  of  Prank 
Purnell.  president  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  k  Tube  Co..  which  was  made 
before  the  Presidential  Steel  Board  on 
August  19.  1949.  All  of  this  testimony 
covers  a  problem  of  prime  importance 
throughout  America.  We  ought  to  be 
currently  posted  on  the  reasons  which 
cause  the  steel  industry  to  resist  a  wage 
Increase  at  this  time.  Our  opinions  may 
vary  as  to  the  validity  of  the  steel  indus- 
try's position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATKMErrr  of  r%AinC.   PintNtLL.   MttsroCNT.  TH« 

TocNcsrowN  sRxrr  a  tttbk  co,,  befosx  th« 

iL    STEEL   BOAKO 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Board, 
my  name  is  Frank  Purnell.  I  reside  In 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  and  I  am  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  St  Tube  Co.  I  have  been 
connected  with  that  company  since  1902. 
and  I  am  now  in  my  forty -eighth  year  in  the 
steel  business. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  negotiations  between  our  com{>any 
and  the  union  consumed  several  days'  time. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  their  position 
waa  tliat  of  demanding  a  package  of  a  wage 
Increase,  tnsurance  benefits  and  pension  ben- 
efits, substantially  as  recited  by  their  repre- 
sentatives during  this  hearing,  except  that 
they  never  ut  that  time  presented  their  esti- 
mate of  the  total  cost  of  their  package,  and 
naver  stated  the  amount  of  the  wage  raise 
damanded.  They  refused  to  negotiate  aa  to 
the  separate  items  in  their  package. 

The  company's  position  was  as  follows: 

As  to  Insurance  benefits  we  offered  the 
plan  which  has  already  been  presented  to 
this  Board.  We  offered  to  negotiate  fiirther 
with  the  union  reprasentatives  about  any 
details  of  that  program  which  they  might 
wish  to  dlacuaa. 

As  to  pensions,  as  we  have  already  informed 
the  Board,  we  took  the  position  that  the 
matter  was  not  bargalnable  before  AprU  1950. 

Aa  to  hicreased  rates  of  puy   we  refused 


tita   tmten'a 

wbfteblwW 

appltcabia  to  tba 

called  fringe  items  aa  waO. 

We  approached  tba  mattar  from  varloua 
pomts  of  view.  In  tba  Snt  place,  wa  fait  tbat 
to  make  aa  taeraaae  tn  wa^aa  ta  tact  of  a  ra- 
cedtag  drataad  waa  not  only  nnaoimrt  eco- 
nomics but  that  sxich  aa  totraaaa  ta  wafaa 
In  the  steel  Industry  wooM  affect  tba  anttra 
wagr  and  price  structtire  of  the  country. 
The  unKm  In  the  paat.  for  Instance  la  1M3 
and  1944.  has  arfoad  for  waf*  bkcraaaaa  on 
tba  grooad  tbat  we  ware  ta  an  expanding 
economy  wblcb  eookl  sostala  a  higher  wage 
level.  But  the  oppoalta  economic  poaatkin  la 
now  upon  us  and  the  anion  apparently  takaa 
the  view  that  we  should  have  a  fourth  round 
of  wage  incraaaas  bacatise  of  a  receding  vcd- 
aate  of  buatnaaa.  When  the  question  was 
raiser*  \n  a  newspaper  interview.  "Woold  not 
this  spread  to  all  other  branches  at  todntry 
am:  national  life''"  one  of  the  witneaaaa  for 
the  union  stated  that  he  thought  It  **eould 
be  contained.**  In  my  opinion,  a  steel  vrage 
Incmue  could  not  be  contained  within  the 
industry,  but  of  neceaatty  almilar  incraaaaa 
would  Immaifiately  be  demanded  by  other 
CIO  uatona  and  other  organised  groups. 
People  in  all  walks  of  life  are  saying.  "It 
must  stop  sometime."  I  submit  that  during 
this  period  of  recession  is  the  time  when  It 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  must  be  stopped. 
If  It  is  ever  to  be  stopped. 

In  the  face  of  well-eatat>lished  forecasts  of 
lower  volume  ot  operations  It  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Inadvisable  to  Increase  costs  in  advance 
of  actual  experience  obtained  under  such 
conditions.  It  might  be  said  that  the  way  to 
meet  a  lower  volunre  of  business  would  be  to 
reduce  both  costs  and  selling  prices,  but  I 
believe  It  would  be  unwise  to  do  this  too  soon. 
We  must  go  through  the  experience  of  oper- 
ating under  the  anticipated  conditions  be- 
fore we  have  enough  Information  to  know 
the  right  thing  to  do  under  all  circumstances. 
To  anticipate  on  either  side,  advancing  or 
lowering  wages,  would  be  a  mistalce  until  all 
the  factors  have  been  developed  and  the  plc- 
txire  becomes  clearer  as  to  the  proper  policy 
to  pxirsue. 

It  must  be  recognlaed  that  for  the  last  few 
years  we  have  been  operating  In  an  abnormal 
market  in  which  demand  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  It  was  very  understandable  why 
such  a  demand  existed.  Shortages  which  bad 
accumulated  before  and  during  the  war  pe- 
riod had  to  be  made  up  In  a  relatively  short 
time.  Now  that  the  urgency  for  many  lines 
has  subsided,  naturally  there  Is  going  to  be 
a  period  of  transition  until  people  readjust 
themselves.  In  the  period  of  short  supply 
competition  was  practically  eliminated,  and 
many  consumers  of  steel  paid  many  premium 
dollars  a  ton  In  the  so-called  black  or  gray 
market  for  their  supplies.  I  am  proud  to 
say.  however,  that  our  company,  and  the  steel 
Industry  generally,  did  not  partlclprnte  In 
premium  markets.  We  are  now  at  a  point 
where  supply  exceeds  demand,  but  no  one  at 
this  time  can  tell  what  the  competition  will 
be  under  the  pressure  of  reduced  volume  and 
other  changed  conditions. 

In  their  negotiations  with  us  the  union 
representatives  laid  great  stress  on  our  pres- 
ent "ability  to  pay."  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
a  principle,  as  In  the  first  place  It  penalizes 
efficiency;  In  the  second  place  wages  are  fu- 
ture costs  which  must  be  paid  out  of  future 
operations  and  not  out  of  a  backlog  earned 
in  any  limited  period  of  past  proaperlty:  In 
the  next  place  this  Is  always  a  one-way  street 
with  the  union  and  they  will  not  apply  the 
same  phUosophy  to  cases  of  "inability  to 
Ijay":  and.  In  any  event,  "ability  to  pay"  can- 
not be  measured  and  applied  tndustry-wlse, 
for  it  would  force  weak  companies,  even  tboae 
which  may  be  losing  money,  to  pay  Just  aa 


bava 

are  dUTeranttor 
vttbla  tba 
wary  from  tlBM  to 
to  aaeb  co^aay  ttaelf.  In 
at  '*ablltty  to  pay"  tbare  ta  alao  a  fattwa  I9 
to  gt99  tfua  oonidaratton  to  dK- 

wttbln  tba  taadaatry.    Profit 

bava  Indudad  laeoma  not  derived  directly 
from  tba  aianufaetura  of  steel,  and  thoaa 
cosapaataa  which  depend  on  steel-produrlng 
Income  akjna  would  be  unfairly  dealt  with, 
if  compelled  to  Bkaet  tba  ''ability  to  pay**  of 
other  companiaa  bavlxig  profitable  oparatlooa 
tn  other  fields. 

Profit  compartaons  have  bean  Okada  by  tba 
union  in  tvro  ways:  on  tba  parcaata^  of  aalaa. 
and  alao  on  the  paromtag*  of  laeaatOMnt.  It 
aeams  at  tbe  momant  tbat  *— 'f*>*'**  on  tha 
percentage  of  net  lavaatmant  suits  the  pur- 
poaa  of  the  union  better  than  dors  per- 
centage of  salea  and  their  repreaentatlvas 
have  commented  In  colorful  adjactlvaa  oa  tba 
unfairness  of  tha  profits  baaad  on  thaaa  com- 
parlaons.  To  conatdar  proflta  strictly  on  tba 
t>asls  of  net  Investment,  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  replacement  value  of  exist- 
ing properties  is  certainly  unfair,  tn  theaa 
days  when  current  reconstruction  coat  may 
be  several  times  the  original  coat. 

I  should  like  to  give  one  example  of  what 
I  mean.  At  our  Campbell  Works  In  191S  wa 
constructed  306  coke  ovens  at  a  coat  of  IS.- 
000.000.  These  coke  ovens  are  31  years  old, 
and  I  know  of  many  eoke  ovens  built  at  tha 
same  time  which  have  already  been  replaced. 
In  the  not  distant  future  our  company  will 
be  compelled  to  make  replacements.  DuplU 
eating  these  ovens  today  of  the  same  design 
and  specifications,  woiild  involve  an  Invest- 
ment of  at  least  gl8.000.000.  IncidenUlly, 
replacing  them  now  with  new-type  ovens  of 
mc'dern  design  would  at  current  prices  coal 
us  between  forty  and  forty-five  million  dol- 
lars. But  in  any  event  the  $18,000,000  coal 
of  duplicating  the  preaent  ovens  Is,  of  oouraa, 
115.000.000  mora  than  the  depreciation  re- 
serves which  we  have  accumulated  for  their 
replacement  on  the  basis  allowed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department.  This  illustra- 
tion clearly  allows  that  our  profits,  as  re- 
ported during  thoae  later  years  tn  which  wa 
did  not  make  adequate  allowances  for  re- 
placing theaa  coke  ovens  when  worn  out, 
were  not  real  profits,  In  the  same  sense  that 
the  union  speaks  of  real  wages.  Rather,  they 
were  illusory  and  fictitious  profits  to  the  de- 
gree that  the  reaarvaa  ware  an  tnadaquato 
provision. 

•  •  *  •  • 

And,  it  is  as  much  In  the  Interest  of  our 
employees  as  of  our  stockholders  that  man- 
agement should  make  adequate  provision  for 
capital  expenditures,  whether  the  proviatoa 
iM  called  a  reaerve  or  l>e  called  profits.  It  ta 
only  In  that  way  that  preaent  ]oba  may  ba 
made  secxire  or  that  new  Jobs  can  be  created. 
No  matter  what  theorlxing  may  be  dona  on 
the  subject.  It  remains  a  fact  that  invest- 
ment will  not  occur  except  when  and  to  tha 
extent  that  a  fair  return  can  reasonably  ba 
anticipated.  The  imposition  of  added  coata 
of  production  In  a  receding  market  la  bound 
to  bring  about  great  hesitancy  in  making 
not  merely  plant  expansions,  but  even  neces- 
sary replacements.  In  many  cases,  desirable 
capital  expenditures  r  Imply  could  not  and 
would  n  n  be  made.  In  the  case  of  tha 
Youngstown  Sheet  Ac  Tube  Co.,  capital  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  1100,000.000  are  rea- 
sonably necaaaary  and  contemplated  over  the 
next  5  years.  Whether  these  expendlturaa 
will  be  made  will  have  to  be  decided  in  tba 
light  of  all  relerant  factors.  One  thing,  bow- 
ever,  is  certain— any  additional  coats  Impoaad 
on  our  operations  at  this  time.  In  tbe  fbea  at 
preaent  uncertainties  as  to  the  buslneaa  trend 
and  as  to  the  character  at  our 
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vUl  to  •  Mrtoua  d«%mmnt  to  capital  MfMnd- 
tt« 


I 


«€  ttM  factoir*.  amMif  others.  In  Ui« 
«f  tiM  stcvl  tndUBtry  which  ha«  not 
mnj  cDoaidfrfttton  froin  Mr.  Mathan 
tn  his  dlsctisslon  of  raw  aatsrtals  Is  ttas  snoa- 
tk>n  v«  tmm  >wuii  of  tto  isylHloa  cf 
Bfttural 


«lU  knov.  MMI  tha  nstural  otm  left  In  thto 
•ottBtiT  ars  of  halted  aupplj  Manr  eoin< 
p*ntM.  iMludtaf  o«nslT«s,  will  to  eom- 
n«w  sour  DM  <d  or*  ■upply  by 
kMr>crsds  orsa  ta  ih«  ncsrby 
ftt««ir«.  and  this  will  rsqtiirs  n«w  cspual. 
wbKh  wui  run  into  millions  of  dollari  It  Is 
tiMl  acat  of  facllltlsa  fur  such 
of  tiM  lowsr  grads  orss  will  run 
anywhsrs  frodi  tl0.eOOMO  to  •la.OOO.OOO  to 
tuu  a  mlllkm  tons  of  or*  p«r  ysar. 
sapital  •xpsndlturss  will  not  add  to 
proAts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tbsy  will  detract 
from  predta.  bccauss  after  the  reclalmlnf 
farilttlM  are  scquired.  tto  mtntnf  and  proc> 
easing  of  this  low  grads  ore  Is  mora  aoatly. 
aC  eowss.  than  mining  the  natural  ore  which 
li  mtm  totng  used. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  mj  ^l4g■Mat.  a  fourth  round  tt  waft 
Incrsassi  hy  By  •oaipaay  eannot  to  JtattSdd 
In  face  of  s  declining  market  snd  tn  the 
fy  o<  vatrtsd  eondmocw  brought  sbout 
ttewgll  rWMit  coMinMllon  of  larg*  pro- 
tfaetnff  wpMlty  in  consuming  areas,  taken 
In  con)UMt>oa  with  rvToiutlnnary  court  ds> 
CMotM  ■flMtlBff  the  sblllty  of  distant  com- 
paaldi  lo  dOMOete  In  these  areas  No  one 
ii  aU*  !•  BNOkt  with  any  sasttrance  whst 
Cba  teal  a#Mt  of  these  changes  will  to  upon 
the  steel  Industry,  or  upon  ths  future  of 
any  particular  eoapaay  In  ths  tndtistry  In 
my  jtjdfmsnt  dadMoa  of  such  a  question 
■auss  la  good  sense  to  defrrrsd  untU  the 
plettva  has  toceaie  clesrer  as  to  )ast  what 
nil  develop  from  thcee  really 
intal  changes. 

I  aai  not  interested  solely  In  my  stock* 
heldan.  I  am  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
our  employees,  and  their  communities,  and 
of  this  country 

I  eanaot  toUeve  that  stich  a  fourth- round 
Industry  uiMlv  praaant 
to  snytninf;  bat  mmmrmia 
to  our  nstkmal  economy.  I  know  from  ru- 
parteoce  that  It  cannot  to  "contained"  with- 
■try  and.  if  theae  rounds  of  ths 
spiral  sre  not  stoppsd  when 
tha  seonomy  Is  declining.  I  believe  they 
sever  will  to  stopped  snd  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  climb  tto  spiral  until  we  have 
washed  out  the  value  of  all  property  owned 
by  citiMBS  of  thia  country.  In  my  opinion. 
this  Board  Is  faced  with  a  qusatkm.  tto  an- 
swer to  which   msy   well  mark  one  of    tto 

'  BiMastones  In  tto  future  of  tto  United 


Dtttinffmukcd  Virfiaaahs  ia  Hm  N«yj 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAKRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

us  vuuufia 

HI  TUX  asiUTK  or  rm 


September  15  ileffUlative  day 
of  Saturday.  Sevtember  J>,  1949 

BYBD,     Ur     President.     I    ask 

eonsent  to  insert  in  the 
App«>ndlx  of  the  Rscokb  a  Il5t  of  Vlr- 
lialant  who  have  served  In  the  Navy  with 
<iteUDCtloo  This  list  was  rumlshcd  to 
mm  h9  Rear  Adm.  John  B.  Hdlarnan. 
Director  of  Naval  Records  and  History. 
I«avy  DeparimcnL 


There  beln«  no  objection,  the  matter 
wa.4  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 


9.  1»4S. 
J.  L.  Raul,  Jr . 

ilrm«d  Forett  Stuff  ColUgt. 
Offtet  Of  (As  CommtnOmnt. 

Norfolk.  V«. 

Mr  Daaa  8ia:  In  response  to  your  Isttsr 
of  August  9.  I  am  plsased  to  MB4  you  tto 
foUuwing  data  relative  to  a  mmfear  of  Vir- 
ginians whu  have  dlattagtilahcd  thcmssivss 
la  tto  naval  ssrvlea  of  thatr  country. 

In  a  State  which  has  ftunlshsd  so  many 
famous  men  It  Is  imposslbls  to  msutlon  all, 
but  In  ths  list  which /oUows  ws  havs  uisd 
•o  laaluda  thoaa  toat  kaow 
tba  aama  of  auny  worthy 
omlttsd.  Many  oAcsrs  served  In  two.  some 
In  three  wars.  Many  psrforaMd  important 
paaostune  service.  So  far  as  posalbls.  each 
man's  nsms  wUl  to  plaoed  on  the  list  batoaf" 
Ing  to  the  Orst  war  In  which  to  isrsad.  Wtf 
caption  u  made  of  tto  men  who  went  south 
during  tto  avU  War.  Ttoir  CooXsderais 
•tatas  nsTsl  service  will  to  found  In  a  rsffls- 
ter  of  Confederate  States  oAcers  ssnt  to  you 
under  separate  cover. 

tSTOLtmOMAST    WAS 

During  ths  Revolutionary  War  Virginia  had 
a  very  active  navy  of  bsr  own  Ths  first 
oAears  appointed  to  it  were  James  Barron, 
Elehard  Barron.  Richard  Taylor.  Thomas 
Lilly.  Idward  Travis,  and  Walter  Brooks. 
Brooks,  who  sssnas  to  havs  baan  tto  son  of  a 
Marylander.  was  ths  first  coaamodors  In  com- 
mand of  ths  VlrglnU  Rsvy  from  April  ITTT  to 
Septemtor  ITTg.  Re  was  followed  by  Jamss 
Barron  who  held  ths  post  from  1780  to  bis 
drstb  In  1787. 

Another  RsvoK  cionary  War  oOccr  from 
Virginia  was  Richard  Dale,  who  distinguished 
hlmsslf  during  ths  famous  batUs  totwsen 
tto  Bonhomme  Richard  and  tto  5crspu  In 
September  1779,  and  was  twice  a  prlsonsr. 
Wton  ths  United  SUtas  Navy  was  organ- 
lasd  In  1794  his  name  was  ons  of  tto  first  oa 
ths  list  of  captains  appointed,  and  he  served 
during  tto  quasi-war  with  France  and  in 
conunand  of  the  first  squadron  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  against  the  Barbary  powers  In 
1801 


qusai  WAS  w 


rtH  nuwca  smd 
SAaaAST  rowB 


WAsa  wrra  ths 


James  Barron,  of  Virglnis  (service  179S- 
1881  >.  served  during  both  these  wars  In  com- 
mand of  various  vessels.  Including  the  frl- 
gatss  ertndent.  New  York.  Chetapeake.  and 

M»MX. 

Samuel  Barron  ( 1798^  1810)  :  As  a  captain 
In  tto  United  Statss  Ksvy  he  psrtlclpated  In 
the  quasi  war  with  Prance  snd  tto  Bartory 
wars,  first  In  command  of  the  Bichmond. 
Baltimore.  Constellati€m,  and  Chesapeake. 
1798-1801.  tton  In  command  of  the  U.  8.  S. 
Fhtladelphia  blockading  tto  Trlpolltan  ad- 
miral, and  finally  In  comnand  of  a  sqtMMtroB 
la  tto  Mediterranean. 

WAa  or  isis 

Aamuel  Barron  lU  (In  senrlce  1819^81) 
AppoAated  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
>»atas  Navy  wton  less  than  SV,  years  old. 
tto  youugeat  midshipman  on  record.  Active 
on  vanous  ships  and  stattona  (roos  1817  to 
1S81  Lieutenant  oa  the  U.  S.  &  Perry  during 
tto  Mexican  War. 

WUllam  B.  Edwards,  mldahlpiaaa.  1811: 
Killed  tn  action  totwsen  U  8.  8.  Arw*u  and 
U  M  8  Feltcan  Augtist  14.  1813.  Commend- 
ed by  bis  supsrlor  oAcer. 

Rohert  Henley,  whoee  ssrvlcaa  sataotfad 
from  llfS  to  1838:  In  comaaad  of  tto 
U  8  brig  tafte  during  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Ctiamplain  Received  tha  thaaha  of  Coa- 
grsas  snd  voted  a  foM  aw  Sal  hy  tto  Leg. 
uutwa  af  Virginia  PartMpated  la  tto 
•  uppraaMoa  of  piracy  in  tto  Waat  ladlaa. 


A.  P.  LavaletM.  aarvlce  from  1819  to 
ISSi :  One  of  tto  first  oAears  to  to  appointed 
a  rear  admiral.  Took  part  In  tto  Battle  of 
Lato  Champlaln.  for  which  he  was  awarded 
a  niadal.  A  daalirofst  was  named  for  him  in 
1919. 

roahall  A.  Parker,  8r..  sarrlca  from  liOS  to 
1857:  On  U.  8  8.  Nauttlut  during  ths  War  of 
1813:  captured.  Commsnded  the  nsvy  yard 
St  Boston  during  the  Mexican  Wsr 

Arthur  SlrKlare.  service  1778-1831:  Took 
active  part  la  quasi  war  with  Prance,  tha 
Bartory  wars,  and  ths  War  of  1812.  Com* 
mending  U.  8.  8.  Wtapara  and  a  squadron  con* 
listing  of  five  ships.  Isd  a  succesaful  aspadl- 
tion  against  Machlllmacinac,  August  4.  1814. 

Lewis  Warrington,  served  from  1800  to 
1881  In  Bartory  wars.  War  uf  1813,  and 
Mexican  War.  In  command  of  ths  Wsst 
India  aquadron  for  supprssslon  of  piracy, 
1835-96.  One  of  tto  Navy  commlsstonsrs. 
1840-43.  Chlsf  of  tto  Burssu  of  Ordxianoa 
snd  Hydrography.  1848  untU  his  desth.  1801. 

Thomas  ap  Catssby  Jonss.  service  1806-8S: 
Served  ealorously  on  ths  Nsw  Orleans  station 
during  ths  War  of  181i.  and  later  tn  tto 
Mediterranean  and  at  the  Washington  Nsvy 
Yard.  In  1838  hs  was  first  appointed  to  tha 
command  of  the  Pacific  aquadron,  snd  later 
served  as  inspsctor  of  ordnaooa.  foUowlBf 
which  hs  wss  sppolnted  to  the  eoaUMSd 
of  tha  South  Seas  exploring  expedition,  from 
which  to  raslgnsd  in  1837  before  it  got  under 
way.  In  1843.  In  command  of  the  frigate 
United  Btatea,  be  aalled  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  taks  command  of  ths  Pacific  squad- 
run.  Finding  ths  British  frtgats  I>uM4a 
mansuvering  stispiclously  at  Callao.  Com- 
nuxlore  Jonss  toittvsd  war  had  befun  be- 
tween tto  United  Statss  and  Mexico,  and 
hasteaad  north  with  two  ships,  ths  United 
Statea,  Chpt.  Jamss  Armstrong,  and  tto 
Cyane.  Capt.  C.  K.  Strlbltng.  and  on  Oc- 
tober 90.  1942.  took  possession  of  Monterey. 
CalU.,  for  the  United  States.  On  October 
23.  learning  from  reliable  sources  thst  there 
was  no  war  totween  the  two  countries,  Com- 
ou)dore  Jones  restored  Monterey  to  ths  Mexi- 
can authorities  snd  there  appears  to  have 
been  eaaivaratlvely  little  feeling  on  the  coast. 
To  mwcWIate  Mexico,  however,  the  United 
States  Oovernment  could  do  no  less  than 
detach  Jones  from  the  command  of  the 
squadron.  Nothing  further  was  ever  dona 
about  It. 

VOGUtlAMS  IH  THX  MXXICAM  WAS 

George  P.  Upshur,  served  from  1818  to 
1852  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  School 
at  Annapolis  during  most  of  the  Mexican 
War. 

John  H.  Upshur,  served  from  1841.  Died. 
1917.  In  Oulf  of  Mexico  during  Mexican 
War.  One  of  the  ofllcers  commanding  a  bat- 
tery on  shore  which  helped  In  tto  capture 
of  Vera  Crux.  December  34.  35.  1804.  took 
part  In  the  atucks  on  Port  Fisher;  employed 
In  landing  Army  stores  and  guns  and  cover- 
ing troops  from  Confederate  tnx)ps  outside 
of  the  Union  tines. 

Henry  Wslke  (1827-98).  artUt:  Took  part 
In  ths  Mexican  War  at  Vera  Crux,  Tobasco. 
Ttwpan,  and  Alvarado  During  the  Civil 
War  took  part  In  the  defense  of  Port  Pickens, 
Septemtor  6.  1861  Active  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  western  waters  from  1881 
to  1863.  Special  service  bloeksding  Con- 
federaU  cruisers.  1863-89. 

William  Lewis  Herndon.  service  1638  57: 
In  <*»a»fe  of  an  expedition  to  explore  tto 
-T"*"*  ^^^  ttoreby  opening  It  to  com- 
merce In  ceaaBMBd  of  the  Pacific  mall 
steamer  Crntraf  Jaterica.  Lost  st  ses  when 
it  foundered  In  s  gale  off  Cape  Hatterss  In 
1887  A  monument  was  erected  in  hts  mem- 
ory at  tto  Naval  Academy  by  his  brother  offi- 
cers. Destroyer  Herndom  aamed  in  his  honor 
In  1919. 

Thornton  A.  Jetikins.  service  1838-99: 
Distinguished  sarrlee  on  the  Oulf  coast  dur- 
ing tto  Mexican  War  Ttook  part  In  opera- 
Uous  un  James  snd  Potomac  Rivers.   1861- 
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83;  West  Gulf  blockading  sqaadnm.  off  Mo- 
bile. 18S2.  fleet  captain  and  chicf-of-stafl  of 
Parragui  a  squadron:  active  operations  In  the 
lower  Mbsisslppi:  commanding  U.  S.  8.  R\ch- 
m€md  at  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  August  5.  1864. 
Highly  commanded  by  Parragut. 

Matthew  P.  Maury,  in  service  1836-81: 
On  a  cruise  in  tto  U.  8.  8.  Vxrvcenne*.  tto 
first  United  States  nsvsl  ship  to  circumnav- 
Igats  tto  glote.  1827-30;  on  tto  Falmout'i. 
DolphiTk.  and  Potomac  In  the  Psciflc.  1831-34; 
aasinad  lo  surveying  sotithara  harbors.  1838. 
■seaaae  ox  a  serious  aeatttaM  In  18SS  to  did 
■ot  perform  furttor  sea  duty.  Superlnund* 
eat  of  the  Deswt  of  Charu  and  Naval  Obaerva- 
tory  at  Waahlngtoo.  D  C .  from  1844  to  1881. 
Maury  a  fame  rasu  on  his  rscord  as  a  scien- 
tist and  s  writer  rather  tton  as  a  naval  ofll- 
cer.  For  his  contributions  to  science  and 
literature  hs  received  many  honors  at  hoeaa 
and  abnMMl.  toing  knighted  by  s  numtor  of 
Europeski  powers,  mads  s  member  of  five 
scademies  of  science,  and  given  the  degree 
of  LL.  O.  by  Harvard  University  snd  by  Co- 
liimbun  University  of  Wsshlngton.  D   C. 

Nspolaon  B.  Harrlaon.  service  1838-70:  Mex- 
ican War  senrloe.  Cnmateoded  for  gallantry 
in  the  Civil  Wsr.  After  tto  pasaags  of  Forts 
JsckAon  snd  St.  Philip  with  ths  U.  8  S. 
Cayuga.  Csptain  Bailey,  bis  superior  offker. 
wrote.  'From  first  to  last  Lt.  Comdr.  N. 
B.  Harrison  displaysd  a  masurly  sbiUty  in 
steering  his  vaaasl  past  the  forts  under  a 
hurricane  of  shot  and  stoll.  and  afterwards 
In  msneuvsrlcg  and  fighting  her  smong  ths 
gunboscs  " 

Samuel  PhUlips  Lee.  In  service  from  1835 
to  1873:  Almost  contlnuotis  service  throvigh- 
out  his  entire  career  In  command  of  sloop- 
of-war  Oneida,  took  part  in  attacks  on  snd 
pasaags  of  Forts  Jsckson  snd  St  Philip  and 
▼arlous  battles  on  ths  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans  to  V'lcksburg  winning  high  reputa- 
tion for  gallantrr  and  devotion  to  duty; 
1863-84.  In  command  of  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron.  In  summer  of  1864  be 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of  tto  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron  where  he  performed  service 
of  great  value  to  his  country  Received  the 
thanks  of  Congreas  for  his  service  on  western 
waters.  1864-65. 

Sidney  Smith  Lee,  service  1820-61:  Served 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Mississippi  In  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico during  the  Mexican  War.  part  of  the  time 
as  acting  captain.  Highly  conunended  twice 
by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  under  whom  he 
served.  &nplcyed  at  the  Naval  School  at 
Annapolis.  1848-50.  Commanded  the  M\s- 
tiasippi.  Perry's  flagship  during  his  fsmous 
expedition  to  Japan.  1852-55  One  of  the 
tn  attendance  on  the  fim  Japanese 
to  Ttslt  this  country  in  1880. 

Richard  L.  Page,  served  1834-61  Served  In 
the  West  Indls  squadron  in  the  suppression  of 
pteacv.  .824-25.  On  the  razee  Independence, 
Sagship  of  Commodore  William  B.  Shunrick 
on  the  Pacific  coast  during  tto  Mexican  War. 
Participated  in  the  capture  of  Guaymaa  and 
Mazatlan  and  two  vessels  of  the  enoay  on 
May  16.  1847. 

Thomas  Je^erson  Page  served  In  the 
United  States  Navy  from  1827  to  1861.  With 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  1834-42.  At- 
tached to  Depot  of  Charts  and  Nautical  In- 
ents  (Naval  Obserratory)  dtolng  the 
War.  In  1853,  after  retuimlBS  from 
duty  in  the  last  Tn^<^«.  to  recosunended 
thst  the  waters  of  tto  North  Pacific,  so  much 
used  by  whaling  ahipa,  to  surveyed  by  the 
United  States  Government.  This  was  done  a 
few  years  later,  but  Page  did  not  have  enough 
rank  to  command  the  expedition.  In  charge 
of  an  expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  La 
Plata  River  and  Its  tributaries  and  a  study  of 
the  bordering  land  areas.  It  was  during  this 
expedition  thst  the  Water  Witch  was  fired 
up)on.  February  1, 1855.  by  c»e  of  the  forts  on 
the  Paraguayan  shore.  Further  survey  tn 
the  same  area.  1858-80. 

CivU  War  ofllcers.  United  States  Navy :  See 
Medcan  War  Uat. 


Civil  War  oOcers,  Confederate  States  Navy: 
See  register  of  Confederate  States  officers 
mailed  under  separste  cover. 

The  following  men  from  Virginia  tove 
served  as  Secretarlaa  of  tto  Navy : 

Abel  P.  Upshur  under  John  Tyler,  1841-43. 

Thomas  W  Gilmer.  February  1844,  killed  in 
oflVce. 

John  T.  Mason.  1844-48  and  184S-M. 

Wlllism  B  Preston.  1848. 

Clsude  A.  Swanson.  1983-88. 

macsLLAKxoca  usr 

Beverley  Kennon.  a  distinguished  oAcer  In 
the  United  Sutes  Nsvy  from  liOS  to  1844: 
Attalaad  the  rank  of  capuin.  tha  highest 
paeathie  at  ttot  ttve.  In  1837.  Served  un 
board  tto  U.  8.  8  Congrea  on  tto  Atlantic 
and  the  flagship  Superior  on  Lake  Ontario 
during  the  War  of  1812  and  in  tto  aquadroa 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Commo- 
dore Decatur  in  1815.  to  force  peace  with  the 
Barbary  powers.  Subsequent  aervlce  Includ- 
ed cruises  In  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  important  shore  sssignments. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construcuon.  Equip- 
ment, snd  Repair.  1843-44.  Killed  Pcbrtlary 
28.  1844.  dxiring  a  cruise  down  tto  Potontac. 
oa  board  tto  U.  S  8  Pnnceton.  by  tto  ex- 
ploakM  of  a  large  gun  called  tto  "Peace- 
maker" totng  introdticed  into  tto  Navy  by 
Capt.  R.  F.  Stockton. 

French  B.  Chadwiek.  in  service.  1181-1919; 
Rear  admiral  at  death  Chief  of  Staff  to 
Rear  Admiral  Sampson  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  In  operations  in  Cuton  waters. 
Took  active  part  In  operations  at  Santiago, 
Cuba,  at  time  of  victory.  Advanced  five 
numbers  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  con- 
duct. 

Hilary  P  Jones:  Bom  In  Virginia.  Naval 
service  from  1880  to  1938  On  the  active 
list  of  the  Nsvy  for  almost  a  half  century. 
As  a  young  naval  ofllcer  he  served  sboard 
tto  U.  S.  S.  Ntpaie  during  the  famotis  Sa- 
moan  hurricane  In  1889.  His  condtKt  in 
that  trying  period  evoked  the  commenda- 
tion of  hla  snptflor  odfecr.  During  the  ^>an- 
Ish-Amsrlcan  War  to  served  on  tto  Dorothea. 
a  converted  yacht,  on  patrol  duty  with  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  fleet.  Commander  of  the 
Newport  News  Division  of  the  Crtiiser  and 
Transport  Force  which  delivered  thotisands 
of  troops  to  Prance  during  World  War  L 
Director  of  Naval  Overseas  Transportatkm 
Service  in  1919.  In  July  1919  given  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral  in  command  of  Battleship 
Squadron  2.  Division  3.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and 
in  August  1930.  placed  in  i  nmiaanil  of  the 
tottleship  force  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In 
1921  he  became  commander  in  chief  of  tto 
Atlantic  Fleet  with  the  rank  of  admiral  and 
in  December  1922.  his  title  was  changed  to 
In  chief.  United  States  Fleet. 
It  was  to  tto  General 
Board  of  the  Navy  Department,  1923.  In 
1936-27  Admiral  Jones  was  naval  adTiaer  on 
the  American  delegation  to  tto  Preparatory 
Commission  for  Limitation  of  ArmaaHsnts 
tn  Geneva.  In  1927  he  served  as  a  dalasBte 
to  the  Conference  on  tto  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments.  The  studies  to  made  during 
this  period  formed  tto  ttasls  for  tto 
Arms  Conference  in  1930  and  sul 
deliberations. 

Robley  D.  Evans:  Bom  tn  Virginia.  Ap- 
pointed from  Utah.  Naval  service  from  1800 
to  1912.  During  the  second  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher  In  January  1885  ttialgn  Evans,  then 
serving  on  the  U.  8.  S.  Povhatan.  volunteered 
for  duty  with  a  landing  party  during  which 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  Jtist  after  reaching 
the  paliaade.  He  bound  up  the  wound  with 
his  handkerchief  and  presiert  on  until  to 
fell  with  a  sari  Mill  wound  in  the  knee  joint. 
One  of  his  snpolor  ofllcers  wrote:  "From  all 
I  can  learn  his  tuavery  and  determination 
to  ent»  tto  fort  were  equaled  by  few  and  ex- 
celled by  none."  In  1891-92.  while  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  8.  Forlrtoim.  to  won  for 


hhaaalf  tto  name  of  "Fighting  Bob"  by  his 
vlforouB  activities  whils  cruising  oa  tto 
coast  of  Chile,  totween  which  country  and 
tto  United  States  relations  were  much 
strained  baaaaas  at  an  unprovoked 
a  liberty  party  froa  the  United  Statea  i 
Baltimore  in  Valparaiso  a  short  time  pre- 
vious. Ia  eoawnand  (tf  tto  U.  8.  S.  l€ 
ing  tto  SpaaMh-  imarlcaa  War. 
participated  la  aavaa  aafagements  beginntag 
with  aa  attack  aa  Baa  ^aan.  P  R ,  May  la 
and  eadlag  with  tto  rapture  of  the  tpenlth 
fleet  at  aaatiago.  Cuto.  July  4.  Appoiatad 
commander  In  chief  of  a  fleet  which  was  aent 
on  a  cruise  arotrnd  the  world,  1907.  Over- 
taken by  lUneas,  he  was  reltered  at  Saa 
Prsnclsco. 

Joseph  Catotl  Breckinridge,  cadet  midabip- 
msn,  1887:  Drowned.  1897.  Made  Ma  Brat 
cruise  on  board  tto  U.  8.  8.  Tccas  where  oa 
several  occasions  he  displayed  remarkable 
coolness  and  ability  In  times  ot  peril  in 
storms  and  In  controlling  tto  turret  auchln- 
ery  st  the  peril  of  his  life,  especially  on  tto 
occasion  when  the  smmunltlon  hoist  gave 
way  and  tto  shot  was  falling  into  tto 
to  sprang  to  tto  reaeue  and  by  his 
of  mind  ssved  tto  ship  from  probsbly  instant 
destruction.  His  rescues  of  persoto  from 
drowning  were  many,  and  it  u  sad  to  reaiem- 
ber  ttot  to  was  srashed  overboard  fvoei  tto 
daek  of  the  Ctuhiap  wton  ttot  vaaaal  gave  a 
sudden  heavy  roU.  aad  tto  Ufa  Uaaa  parted, 
hu  feet  slipped  from  uader  hha  oa  tto  wet 
deck,  to  lost  his  hold  of  tto  ridge  rope,  and 
without  a  cry  went  overboard. 

Arch  I  told  Henderson.  United  Sutes  Ma- 
riae  Corp:  in  service  from  1806  to  um  whao 
he  died  with  tto  rank  of  brevet  TirHadlar  gen 
eral.  Served  in  tto  War  of  1813  on  tto  Con- 
ttitutton:  commended  for  gallantry  In  en- 
fagemenu  with  enemy.  Commanded  Ma- 
rtncs  In  Florida  War.  1836-1837;  promoted 
for  services  In  checking  Indian  boatllltlaa. 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  1838 
to  1859.  tto  date  of  his  death. 

Littleton  W.  T.  Waller:  Served  from  1880 
to  1936  Retired  with  rank  of  major  general. 
1920.  During  his  military  career.  General 
Waller  participated  In  practically  every  cam- 
paign in  which  the  Marine  Corps  took  part. 
Served  with  landing  fc»-ce  In  Bgypt:  all  the~ 
fleet  operations  during  tto  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War:  tto  Philippines;  China:  Island  at 
Samar;  Panama;  Cuto;  Haiti;  Vera  Cns. 
Mexico. 

Other  names  which  should  to  mentioned 
are: 

Richard  E.  B3rrd.  world  famous  flyer  and 
explorer. 

Presley  Marion  Rixey,  medical  Inspector, 
1900. 

Presley  Marion  Rixey.  Jr..  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing the  wsr  with  ^>aln  after  which  he 
Joined  the  Marine  Corpa. 

Lucien  G.  Heneberger.  surgeon  on  United 
States  ships  St.  Paul  and  Indiana  during  tto 
Span  iah-Amerlcan  War. 

John  C.  Wlae,  medical  director.  1900. 

William  E.  Taylor,  amdieal  liispai  im    ISTT. 

Cumberland  G.  Herndon.  —*'***■'  inspec- 
tor.  1901. 

Otway  C.  Berryman.  captain.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  on  the  Baltimore  under  Dewey 
during  tto  Manila  campaign. 

In  addition  to  tto  raglater  of  Confederate 
ofllcers  already  sent  to  you  the  following 
sources  which  will  protobly  to  available  to 
you  are  asmmted: 

Tto  mstory  of  Virginia's  Navy  of  the  Revo- 
luticm.  by  Robert  Annistead  Stewart,  pub- 
lished by  MitcheU  A  Hotchklss.  Richmond. 
Va.    1933. 

Records  of  Living  Oflters  <a  tto  United 
States  Navy,  by  Lewis  B.  Banaeraly.  There 
are  seven  editions  of  this  totween  1870  and 
1903. 

A  Naval  History  of  tto  American  Revolu- 
tion, by  Gardner  W.  Allen,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York, 
1913. 
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Th«  Narf  of  th«  Amciiean  Arrolutlon.  I>y 

C.  r»\alln.  puWtebcd  by  Um  •urrova 

Co .  Cl«««ta]id.  IMM 

A  Blctory   o(  tkm  Unttod   8tAt«a   Martn* 

Oorps.  by  C\y^  R    Metcalf.  pvMlabed  by  O. 

P.  ^itnama  8noa   H««  Tnrk.  19M. 

A  RlMarf  at  th«  Untt«d  StatM  Wstt.  by 
D.  W  Knos.  pubiubvd  by  O.  P.  Putn*ni'i 
•Ott*.  fit  York.  19M  and  1M«. 

CMetel  Itowwdi  of  th«  Union  aad  Ooaf«d> 
•r«t«  NavtM  la  tlM  War  of  th«  lUttsUlao.  p«b- 
IMMd  and  dtatnbut«d  by  the  NaTy  Dvpart- 
nMnt.     Thirty  volumaa. 

Annoal   Baporta  of   tb«   Saervtary  of    th« 
Wavy. 
lUrf  ■•■Mara. 

■opine  tlii*  «UI  fflv*  you  •ttfielent  inaUrtal 
lo  prapara  a  apaach  fraoi.  I  an 
•tncarcly  youn. 

John  B.  RnmaMAjt. 

JU«r  Admtrml.  USM  ( Jtettrrd ) . 

Director  of  Nmtmi  M*eer^  aiuf  History 


G«o4s  la  Britain  for  tkc 
Saaie  DalUrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  ROOD  BYRD 

ov  mcon* 
IN  THI  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITID  STATES 

Thursday.  September  IS  Regulative  dajf 
of  Saturday,  September  J>,  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imrwii  C0Ptn>t  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
•I  tb*  RacxMS  a  statement  relative  to  tlie 
Iransportaticm  of  exports  through  the 
port  of  Haaapton  Roads.  Va. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  ptinted  in  the  Rccoto. 
•a  follows : 

AMWUCAM  aooaa  to  aarraiM  roa  the  aAin 
-MnxaoMa  or  pni.ijiBa  cam  as  •avmb 
tk-nom  or  azpoam 
A  study  of  the  movamant  of  world  trada 
all  t^rouKb  Um  eanturt««  indlcataa  that  In 
at  paaca  do  port  ha«  avar  baan  a  fraat 
port  tf  tt  bad  to  oCar  to  ahips  carfoaa 
only  ot  fans  products  and  coal 


who.  avar  ataea  tha  daya  of  Capt. 
John  Smith  or  of  Oaorga  Washinfton,  hava 
baan  wondcrlnc  why  Banipton  Road'^  baa  not 
baan  in  paaoetlma  ona  of  th«  very  greataaC 
at  wofM  parta.  hava  OTcrlcx>ked  this  fart. 
Mw  llai|rtitn  Ikiads  haa  had  practically  nuth- 
inf  to  load  abcjard  ahipa  aaccpt  farm  producta 
•ad  coal. 

Nov  conditiona  hava  changad. 
■undrada  ot  mllliOBa  of  paople  all  over  tha 
««rld  ara  aaiaflatf  at  tt»  unpracedentMi  in- 
waaaa  In  tba  industrial  produt-tlon  of  tha 
UaNad  Statas.  but  thara  ara  tew  who  know 
th*t  the  indua trial  production  In  tba  Soutb 
and  in  tha  Midwaat.  panimUarly  in  tha  South, 
wtthln  tha  paal  dacada.  alnea  tha  war.  haa 
baan  graatar  tlMn  in  any  other  taction  ot 
UaMad  Ototaa. 
If  oaa  dlvtdaa  tba  aatlta  Unttad  8Ut««  into 
a  oat  ot  which  asport  ahip- 
ita  Biay  mova  to  Hampton  Roada  at  laaa 
!•  Haw  Tork;  a  aacond  out  of  which 
Its  may  anora  to  Naw  York 
tbaa  to  Hamptwi  Meadi 
third  eut  of  which  aipert  ahlpmaeta 

to  althar  port  at  tha  Huna  cost,  tt  will 
that,  accordlnc  t*>  sn  oOclal  ra- 
by  tba  tTttttad  Statas  Buraau  of 
tba  Canaua  on  May  IS.  1M».  the  valuaa 
by  manufacturing  In  1M7  la  tha  tbrsa 


In  sptta  of  tha  graatar  production  In  tha 
Hampton  Roads  section.  unoAclal  aatlmataa 
ara  to  tiia  effect  that  tha  valuaa  of  exports 
out  of  tba  port  of  New  York  ara  ao  timaa  aa 
graat  as  tha  valuaa  of  azporta  out  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  that  it  has  baan  costing  mil- 
lions  of  dollars  oMra  aaeb  yaar  to  deliver  to 
New  York  goods  producad  in  the  Hampton 
Roada  sactloa  tbaa  If  tbay  had  bacn  dalivarad 
to  Hampton  Roads. 

During  tha  war.  Hampton  Roada  waa  tha 
third  larfMt  khlpplng  point  in  all  the  world, 
stnca  the  war,  millions  have  been  spent ,  nvors 
thaa  haa  toaa  spaat  la  tba  port  of  New  York, 
to  eenatmet  naw  tanalaals  and  improva  old 
terminala,  and  tha  port  Is  now  prepared  to 
handle  ftva  umaa  its  pravar  votuma  of  export 
busiasss. 

In  IMS.  manufactured  goods  aeeounted  for 
77  percent  of  the  values  of  all  Unttad  States 
exports  as  follows: 

All  exports tia.  829.  000. 000 

Manufactures     and     semi- 
manufacttuea 9.679.000.000 

It  Is  a  matter  of  world  Importance  that  ex- 
porters of  man\ifacturcd  and  other  goods 
abail  reduce  the  coat  of  dcllvariea  to  for- 
eign ports  as  much  aa  poaafbie.  In  tlie  present 
world  crtsu  tt  not  BOt  jvst  a  private  mattar 
for  Individual  exportar*. 

While  Amarlcan  and  British  oOclals  ara 
conferring  as  to  how  to  make  tlie  dollars  go 
further  In  supplying  tha  needs  of  the  world, 
let  tha  manufacturers  gat  together  and  do 
thair  part. 

WnxiAsi  HoLMXa  Oai 

Noarout.  Va..  SepUmber  12.  1949. 


Tribute  to 


«  J«Imi  Barry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  ri.NM8T1.VAMU 

IN  THE  8KNATK  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATB8 

Thursday,  September  15  {legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  J).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riccro  an  address 
by  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Commodore  John  Barry, 
m  Philadelphia.  Pa..  September  11.  1949. 

There  b<i;ing  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

My  feUow  eouatrymen.  I  am  deeply  grata- 
fui  for  tha  privllega  of  being  with  you  hara 
in  tills  our  Indepaadeaea  Sqaara.  Tha 
fcround  on  which  we  tMVa  aaaaaablad  Is  ven- 
erated, aa  a  shrine  to  all  paopla  baHaving  la 
reiigloua   and    In    political   freedom. 

Today,  as  in  past  years,  wa  honor  tha  mem- 
ory or  Ooaaaodora  John  Barry,  valiant  aaa- 
maa  and  ona  of  our  first  na  val  heroaa.  Noth- 
iag  I  can  aay  will  add  to  tht  lustar  ot  Joba 
Barry. 

I  am.  however,  inspired  and  encouraged 
by  tha  tributa  that  you  and  tiiousaods  of 
Amar  leans  alsawhara  pay  ComnMJdora  Barry 
by  oMating  oa  thla  day.  Your  praaanoa  is  of 
graat  sIgnlAcaaca  to  ma  in  tbaaa  troubled 
timas.  Altbov^  wa  live  la  paaca.  it  is  an 
UDoartaln  paaaa.  for  iiiiilnw  rumbiuiga 
evil  foroaa  cry  for  tba  daatructiun  of 
Christian  way  ot  Ufa.  Tba  anawer  to 
that  la  tha  magntllBaat  maanar  la  which 
you  hava  eoma  forth  to  ba  eountad  in  pubUe 
M   dafaadara  of   tha   talih.   rallgiotialy   aad 


New    York 

Aaunlitv 


t3. 375.  000. 
g.  tog.  00), 


I  iBoB  aavar  luiva  any  doubt  aa  to  tha  fu- 
ttra  of  our  Ratios  ao  loaf  aa  my  countryman 
aaatinus  with  ataiB  Mfb  raaolva. 

As  a  paepli  wa  hava  much  to  guide  ua. 
Bo   goaamaMot    was   aver   so    blimsd    with 


founders  who  by  precept  aiul  example  left 
a  rich  inharltancc.  Such  earthly  traasuraa 
aa  ware  passsd  on  by  those  sturdy  patriots 
hava  counted  for  little  in  the  sum  total  of 
ot  oar  MatlOB'X  prugism.  Tha  wealth  that 
haa  aouatad  amat.  tba  Inharitance  that  has 
made  us  a  powerful  foraa  tba  world  over,  has 
been  sn^  still  is  tba  tplrttttal  charactar  of 
America. 

John  Barry  contributed  mticb  to  this  new 
land.  Bom  In  Ireland  nf  extremely  pnr/r  but 
stalwart  Catholic  parentage,  he  s<ju%ht  vary 
early  In  life  a  freedom  not  enjryed  in  his 
own  country.  Under  the  crown,  at  that 
time,  a  Catholic  was  not  permlttad  to  own 
land,  and  as  the  Barry  family  steadily  in- 
creaaed  In  numlwr  Its  economic  situation  be- 
came more  miaerable 

But  It  was  not  privation  alcne  which  im- 
pelled young  Barry  to  ship  as  a  cabin  boy 
at  tha  age  of  10.  Rather  It  was  an  urga 
even  strongar.  The  love  of  the  sea,  which 
had  aent  men  on  their  course  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  was  early  manifested  by 
this  Irish  lad  and  it  continued  to  flow 
through  his  veins  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  courage  and  valor  which  prompted 
John  Barry  to  seek  the  New  World  was  to 
sustain  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  rcsa 
from  cabin  boy  to  master  In  the  merctiant 
marine;  he  liecame  one  of  the  flrvt  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  Navy;  he  won  for  the  strug- 
frllng  Colonies  the  flrst  naval  victory  at  sea; 
thrcugh  two  wais  and  many  sea  victories 
he  emerged  to  t>aeoma  the  first  captain  in 
the  Cnlted  States  Navy. 

By  the  Ume  of  his  death.  September  13. 
1808.  be  tuul  won  honor  and  fortune  unre- 
stricted by  his  rellglo\is  beliefs.  It  is  fitting 
that  John  Barry  found  bis  l9dt  resting  place 
at  old  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  shrine  he  fought  ao  hard  to 
establish. 

Surrounding  this  tiny  but  historical  spot  of 
freedom's  birth  are  many  otbar  monuments 
to  tha  cauaa  for  which  Onmmodora  Barry 
rlakcd  his  all.  Many  ara  tbaa  ballowad.  Ilka 
old  St.  Mary's  and  Christ  Bplseepal.  but 
there  are  others  of  the  Quakers,  the  Jews. 
the  Presbyteriana.  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all 
free  to  worship  within  tha  shadow  of  thla 
cenotaph,  offering  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  victory,  won  at  such  great  cost,  lias  been 
sustained. 

Little  could  one  gtiess  In  those  trying  days 
that  thla  symbol  of  truth  and  freedom  would 
later  cast  its  benign  shadow  into  the  remote 
comers  of  the  earth.  But  there  can  t>e  no 
shadow  without  sutiatance.  They  are  in  di- 
rect relation,  each  to  the  other.  And  today. 
It  Is  our  aoieatm  taak  as  a  nation,  as  indi- 
viduals, to  insure  that  the  substance  of  tha 
Ideals  upon  which  our  land  was  founded  shall 
not  be  adulterated  or  poisoned. 

Liks  the  mariner  at  aea.  wa  must  keep  a 
vigilant  lookout  for  the  shoals  that  would 
wreck  ua. 

Since  tbat  day  when  wa  flrst  took  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  wa  have  been 
called  upon  alx  tlmea  to  defend  our  principlea 
against  a  foreign  foe.  In  each  conflict  tha 
Navy  has  performed  iU  allotted  and  inevl- 
tat>le  part.  To  quote  from  an  early  log  of 
Barry's  the  Navy  haa  displsyed  "the  deter- 
mined raeolutloa  of  distressing  the  enemy 
as  much  aa  in  our  power." 

Thla  reaolutloo  tias  never  faltered,  al- 
though there  have  beaa  Mama  when,  aa  im- 
mediately following  Faarl  Harbor,  resolution 
perforce  was  compelled  to  take  the  place  of 
action  against  the  enemy.  Thla  indomitable 
wUl  of  our  seamen,  from  admiral  to  gunner, 
ties  which  often  seemed 
resulted  in  feats  of  skin, 
tactics,  and  bravery  unsurpassed  by  any  navy 
at  any  couatry. 

Aa  dtlasas.  you  are  Juatly  prood  of  tba 
at  your  Mavy  aad  at  tba 
Too  bave  caUad  upoa 
in  tlBM  of  war  and  they  have  never  tailed, 
nor  shall  tbay  aver. 
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But  all  vrars  are  not  fought  upon  the  bat- 
or  on  tba  sea.  or  in  the  air.     Nor  Is 
an  otfeaae  perpetrated  aoiely  In  war 
time. 

Today  vsa  are  confronted  with  another 
kind  of  conflict.  A  conflict  in  which  each 
of  us  as  a  citlaea  ohm  participate  if  we 
are  to  preserve  tba  pHiiCtplM  for  which  our 
blond  has  t>een  shed  all  too  many  times. 

There  are  among  lu  people  wiu>  are  en- 
gaged in  nweadtng  a  doctrine  oppoaed  to 
otir  way  of  life.  They  would  discredit  our 
beliefs  -ad  deny  lu  our  Ood.  They  ques- 
tion our  frteuonu  and  they  woold  confound 
our  courts.  And  yet.  it  is  alfnlAeaat  to 
note,  in  tba  parts  ot  the  world  wbare  tivese 
false  doetrttMS  have  been  forced  upon  pecple 
too  weak  to  resist,  there  is  no  freedom  and 
juatioe  hangs  her  bead. 

are    the    lands    shrouded    in    the 
at    fear   and    want — wl^ere    terror 
grtpa  misery  by  the   taad. 

Tbe  acu  of  vigilance  necessary  for  the 
prcaarvatioc  of  oiir  country  are  not  exclu- 
sively the  task  of  the  man  in  uniform  any 
more  than  the  worship  of  God  U  confined 
aolely  to  the  priest  In  his  ciiapel.  They  are 
both  the  Christian  duty  and  the  inalien- 
able rliibt  of  us  all. 

John  Barry  betl^^ved  that  the  true  destiny 
of  thla  Nation  rested  in  lu  own  handa. 
Tbe  dangecs  to  oiir  country  are  as  great 
today  a  tbey  were  tben.  If  anything,  those 
of  today  are  more  sin  later.  They  are  often 
disguised  and  a^iear  in  many  n^es.  They 
are  found  in  high  places  and  among  the 
lowly.  But  I  charge  you:  Be  iK>t  decreed 
by  them.  Becogalae  them  for  what  tbey 
are.  *»«»«*"«>  doa^y  those  wlio  profeaa  ao 
belief  in  Gad.  Bvaltiate  the  person  who  cries 
for  tolerance  and  freedom  by  saying  we  iisve 
BO  toisrance  or  freedom.  And  beware  ot  the 
hitenectnal  who  maaqueradea  behind  the 
inrimiT  mouthlngs  of  UlicraUty.  Such  in- 
dlvlduate  are  neither  liboal  nor  intellecrual. 
They  are  mercbaata  at  nmdaaaa.  They  are 
destroyers,  not  tooOdsra. 

It  was  said  of  Barry  that  "He  was  more 
than  loyal — he  was  God-given." 

Let  It  t>e  said  of  us  that  we  too  are  loyal 
of  this  beautiful  land.     And  may 
wisdom  and  strength  tie  God-given. 

Aa  we  are  gatbarcd  bare  today  on  tbls 
sacred  ground,  let  ua  pUdfi  oniaalveB  anew 
to  tlM  niaintenance  of  all  these  tbings  ire 
bold  so  dearly.  Tbaae  buildings,  the  land  cm 
which  tbey  stand,  are  a  part  of  our  glortous 
past.  They  are  no  leas  ours  today,  aad  tf 
they  are  to  be  ours  toaaorrow  the  aolenm 
lesposMafitar  ^^^^  iqian  eacb  one  at  as. 

It  Is  ta^Hntive  In  ttaMa  Ilka  tbtem  tbat 
there  be  oo  doubt  in  tbe  minds  of  aayoae 
about  the  {vlnciples  for  which  we  stand. 
In  the  wortis  ot  the  psalmist  I  say  to  you: 
"Hold  act  thy  tongue,  for  yea.  tbe  amutbs 
of  tbe  ungodly  and  deceitful  are  upon  us, 
but  through  Ood  w«  aball  do  great  acta." 


Missottri  River  Devclopmeat  Prosrun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MO^TTAJiA 

IN  THK  SBNATE  OF  THE  OTITD  STATES 

Friday.  September  1$  ilegislatire  4m9  of 
Saturdat.  September  J).  1949 

Mr.  m«RAT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanimoBs  eoaomt  to  bave  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Oowiwiioinwii  Rxc- 
ooa  an  wfciress  delivered  by  Dr.  R  R. 
Retme.  president  of  Montana  State  Col- 
lege, at  the  azmoal  floceCHic  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fana  Eooaoadeo  Asaoctatioa.  hdd  at 
Laraoiie.  W^o.  Ancvt  ai.  IMtL 


Prom  time  to  time  Congress  has  been 
warned  that  the  enormous  sums  which 
we  have  been  appropriating  for  Missouri 
River  projects  may  eventually  prove  to 
be  wasteful  and  based  upon  unsound 
planning.  Mr.  John  A.  Short,  engineer 
of  the  Missouri  State  Resources  Develop- 
ment CommLvsion,  recently  expressed 
extreme  doubt  about  the  flowing  naviga- 
tion channel  advocated  under  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan,  on  which  millions  of  d<rilars 
are  now  being  spent.  His  statement  was 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoKcaes- 
sio!(AL  Rccoio  on  August  26,  1M9.  by  Mr. 
RicH.Mto  BoLLJNc,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  SUte  of  Missouri.  aiMl  is  en- 
titled "An  Engineer's  Appraisal  of  the 
Missouri  River  Development  Program." 
Dr.  Renne  likewise  warns  tha^  before  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  $8,000,000,000  we 
are  spending  for  Missouri  River  projects 
will  be  a  good  investment,  much  sound 
thinking  must  be  done  on  other  phases 
of  the  over-all  development  program.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  read  Dr.  Renne's  address.  t>ecause 
it  contains  vitally  Important  advice  on 
this  important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Alt  EcojromsT's  AFntsisAi,  or  thi  llxsaotnu 

Rivea  DcvKLorsczirr  PaocaAM 

(By  R.  R.  Bcnne.  Montana  State  College) 

The  magdtnde  of  tbe  msamiil  River  Valley 
in  physical  area  and  the  vailaiy  aad  coaaptcx- 
Ity  of  Its  resource  use  proMeaas  are  such  as  to 
cause  proposed  resource  deveiopoient  pro- 
grams for  the  area  to  bave  gsneral  appaal 
and  interest  throngboat  tba  Watton  la  ap- 
praMag  tbe  propoaed  deveiopaaaaSa  wblch 
nave  baea  pseaented  in  tbe  psauidliig  paper 
It  would  be  wise  for  ua  to  kssp  two  tbta^s 
in  mind :  ( 1  >  Tbe  great  Importaaee  of  agrl- 
culttire  in  tbe  basin;  (2>  tbe  strategic  role 
ot  water. 

The  ICssouri  River  Basin  is  primarily  agri- 
cultural and  promiaca  to  rcaaata  so  for  a 
great  many  years.    Tbcxefore.  any  scsmd  or 

ot 


tnduda  a  aound 
velopment  prograai.  tarlnrttag  lead 
ment  and  aotl  conaetTatlan.  and  give  pri- 
mary enqtbaria  to  all  aspecU  of  tbe  over- 
all program  whlcb  ertll  iu^aove  aad  help 
stabUise  tbe  farm  aad  raadk  opstattnaa  of 
the  basin. 

In  the  upper  Mbaoori  Baatai  States,  nor- 
mal rainfall  is  relatively  low  anci  eztrcaMly 
variable  with  recurziiig  ibougbts.  In  tbls 
semiarid  part  of  tbe  toshn.  tba 
of  water  tbiough  sou 
mrat.  storage,  aad  wise  osc.  is  of 
Importance.  whUe  in  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe 
basin  a  bUBild  dbaate 

UIOops    aaaxfmuB    ewaiiaiitf 
and  twe  of  water  in  the  basin  is  a  key  to 
human  wtifare  in  tbe  area.    Oon- 
aae  of  water  in  tbe 


out  the  Mlmraiil  Basin.  ThU  in  ttaalf  daaa 
not  Justify  an  axtenatve  agricultural  program 
of  the  nature  proposed  however,  because 
similar  condltlont  exist  in  otlier  river  tiaslns 
of  the  country.  What  JusttfkaMan  is  there 
for  s  special  agricultural  dseatapmsat  pro- 
gram for  tba  Miasouri  Basin?  Is  this  a  mere 
startiiig  point  for  aimUar  programs  to  be 
propoesd  and  tirged  for  otber  river  bastaa  in 
tbe  Nation?  Or  Is  tbe  need  in  tba  Missouri 
Basin  for  sucb  a  program  partictilarly  acuta 
and  tinkaly? 

Tba  rood  Control  Act  of  1M4  placaa  Irriga- 
tion in  tbe  froat  raak  of  priority  uaaa  of 
«ri.ter  in  the  Wast.  Tbe  Pick-Sloen  plan,  de- 
veloped by  tba  Corps  of  Tnginasrs  and  tbe 
United  Stataa  Baraau  of  aaclamatlon.  pro- 
poatng  c>.n5tructlon  of  aomc  l&O  large  raaar- 
votrs  and  for  wblch  Congraas  tias  already  au- 
thorized a  total  of  VtOOjWOJOOO.  makes  a  eom- 
pl/>te  agnciiltural  program  essential.  Tbe 
scope  of  the  Pick-Sloan  i>ian  la  such  that  un- 
less other  prograau  are  rtesilgned  and  carried 
out  for  tbe  area  wbicb  will  atake  available 
tbe  iaJMiaatlim  neecaaary  for  souad  oear-ali 
develapnHBt.  a  great  waste  of  public  fuads  aa 
well  as  incooiiAete  and  unsound  develop- 
ment may  result.  Moreover,  the  tincertain 
giuwing  condttiosts  in  tlie  upper  Missouri 
States  because  of  tbe 
it  ImperaUve  that  this 
area  of  tbe  Natlan  be  developed  la  sucb  a 
way  as  to  stabilier  ta  production  aad  coo- 
tributlana  to  tba  natinnai  waltara  aa  quickly 
aiut  as  fompltely  aa  poaalkla.  Large  pui>Ue 
expenditures  for  relief  and  feed  and  seed 
loans  in  tbe  upper  basin  States  were  neces- 
sary in  psat  years  when  adverse  weatbo^ 
oondttlans  and  severe  liiseet 
uuuBMd.  Development 
tbat  will  hfttp  staWltar  farming  and  rancbing 
operations  In  these  States  will  relieve  tbe 
Oiimiiasaiil  of  future  relief  and 
expaadtf  ea.  More  important,  sound 
ctiltioal  devetopment  programs  will 
tite  Misaoiirl  Valley  with  iU  graat  ^am  aad 
meat  prodarticn  eapactttm  to  make  its  maad- 
mnm  contrtbotlon  to  tbe  natinnai  welfare. 
We  sbonid  not  forget  tbat  one-fourth  of  tbs 
Nation's  farm  land  Use  tn  tbe  Mlaaimii  Baato. 
Farm  output  tn  tbe  basin  dwiag  tbe  peat 
decade  under  favorable  weather  eonditlons 
has  been  a  very  signiflcant  factor  In  making 
tt  poasibte  for  us  to  Improve  oar  level  of 
Uving  an  hoase  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  wa 
carried  tmt  a  amjor  war  and  Ita 


progranw. 

The    questioa    imawdiatety 
whether   an   agricnltaral- 


as   to 


tbe  FIcfc-Sloan  program  wHI  not  osily 

&)od  bundredsof  tboamadaof  aoreaflf 
Mibd  but  win  create  bage  aftt 
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•  lot  ywtf  piiiod,  ha*  b«»n 

pri)cct    propnaal. 

b«  vmmmatm  •uii  fur- 
»-7Mr  piuilHllliiii.  \»r- 
tlculATty  §!■••  BKeli  of  tb*  tnfnrmittlon  and 
rMUlUait  AwrtepoMnu  ar*  aaatntlal    for  a 

vall«T. 

Thia  should  not  b«  lnt«rj 
that  acrtntHunU  tfavali 
In  tha  a^a  |M>ut  profnm  rtMoM  ba 
picu  In  IS  to  30  yaara.  Aa  a  matter  r4  fArt. 
full  ^crlrultural  drrHopanant  will  probably 
n«VfT  be  eomplate  Tha  e<lucatlonal  and  r«- 
Mucto  plMflM  ol  tlM  |ii(%iafla,  bowcTCT.  naed 
lo  b»  fNStly  ipaatfatf  op.  TIM  b«R  S  to  10 
rrAaet  trasHodoai 


U    THS 

Cxirrantly  wa  ara  faead  with  tha  threat  ctf 
great  aurpluaaa  tn  aeveral  farm  producu  In- 
U.  ona  of  tba  ma)or  producu  of 
■aaliL  iiiaata  Iimttatlona  are 
out  to  reduce  w&aM  acreafc. 
thaaa  eoodltloaa.  what  aeanoinu:  jua- 
ttlJcation  ta  tlMM  %m  wutmtMMixi^  the  Ava- 
point  acncuitural-daaalapHMat  profram  pro- 
poaad?  It  la  aald  that  the  diialoyaaiit  pro- 
crmm  wUl  oltlmately  raauit  In  tneraaatng  tha 
Irrtcated  farm  land  of  the  baatn  two  and  a 

tnt  S  000  000  acraa  to 
Thia     mora 


IrltoiiU  to  tba  wmwn  at  tha  baaln  popula- 
Uoa  or  to  Um  aaUooal  welfare  aa  much  aa 
wUl  a  prnfram  la  which  tha  newly  liiHalacI 
landa  arc  primarily  uaed  to  stabQlaa  eparft- 
tlc>n  of  eitatlag  tirf  farm  and  ranch  untta. 
If  way*  ran  ba  vovkcd  nut  whereby  the  new 
Irrigated  acreagca  can  be  made  a  part  of  ex> 
launff  uolta  and  uaed  primarily  for  the  pro- 
diaetloo  of  hay  and  feed  auppllea.  maximum 
productloa  and  the  moat  aattafac- 
tdry  Mid  rtablllaad  acrtcultur*  for  tha  baaln 
ean  ba  achieved.  For  emampla.  If  a  limited 
atraata.  aay  40  or  fO  acrea  of  Irrigated  land 
could  be  made  aTallable  for  the  Individual 
operator  where  he  could  have  hla  home  and 
hia  operating  headquarters,  h*  could.  In 
addition  to  hanng  a  aatlafactory  garttea.  pro- 
duce adequjiie  hay  and  feed  auppUaa  for  hla 
livestock.  ■*  aUght  alao  have  allotmenu  In 
graxlnc  diatrlcta  for  aumotar  range  of  hla 
beef  cattle  and  produce  grain  on  nearby 
benchlanda.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  newly 
developed  Irrigated  areaa  are  developed  tn  be 
operating  oalta  alone,  and  are  uaed 
fcr  tb*  pvoAMtton  of  caah  cropa. 
aucta  aa  wheat,  bcana.  etc  .  the  landa  will  not 
contribute  to  tha  further  stablliaaUon  uf 
output  of  exUttng  (arm  and  ranch  uiuta. 
There  la  no  aaaurance  In  progranu  already 
under  way  or  being  propoaed  that  luch  !nte- 
irrated  tiaa  of  trrtg  ted  landa  will  be  achieved. 
Much  good  thinking  and  admlntatratlve  ac- 
tion naada  to  b*  dona  along  thaaa  llnea  and 


ta  tha  acnaottarai 
prodttctlOB  of  the  Mlaaourl  Baaln.  but  It  u 
K  would  increaae  the  total  farm 
of  the  Onltad  Stataa  by  only  a 
aOMtl  amount  ^r  aaampta.  tba  ii 
ungated  acreage  aaalafliplatai  Ufi4ar 
Pick  ••loan  plan  would  rcavll  In  a 

in   the  vrop  output  in   tha   u| 
Ml  a  4P-paf«» 
awipyt  for  um  aaMra 

WMaa  of  oMf  akaM 
>  iWIMl  Ml  MM  •fi  t>ftMa< 


ia  iaaift* 
I  MM  aMMrvMMi  ptMiiaai  mi  M 
iumm  MM  fMMMa  af  iIm  feaa«n 
I  llMN  •  UiM  af  tM  approMHMta  mJOm. 
lav    the 


lo  fea  ipaoi  a«  pa#«  I     nvMIMf  (Ma 

Kt  af  llM  piagiMB  ifeMHi  f«MN  IB  II 
_  (ha  farw  ampul  9i  Um  iMalM  aa  well  aa 

iin,  aaaaiauni, 
fwv  la  aaa  jraat  oy|.    TIm 


ona  poodara  the  acop*  of  soma  of 
davalopm«Dta.  ba  la  llkaiy  to 
conclude  that  It  la  soma  bureaucrat's  Idle 
day-dreaming.  For  loatance.  500.000  new 
ponds  seems  Ilka  an  cxeaaaHra  number,  but 

irs  a  larte  area  and 
the  Flalns  knows 
n  la  aif  til  aeary  taaaa  of  «1M 
poaaa  14 jae  In  f«,oao  Mian 
MM  Mt  to  iot;  deaiiting  wMjMMa  laaliM 

MMlMla  ««  mam  liMi  um  a— um  aMf  at 
TIM  »t  jM^jtJii  jjajiaii  m  tmi.  pimm 

•fa  to  |M  vaiua  raraivM  rroM  llM  fCJO0,« 
to  at  apMM  af  Mm  Oorpt  af 

100  lafpa  dania  nr  faaareoifa 
with    heavy    silting    rif    larfs 
already  laaoiyyoMg  la  Mm  Wax 
laala*  mat  paMH  •  of  mm  flvs. 


The  major  aBlaaUea  of  Inarsaaaa  Irrlasted 
acraaga  In  tiM  Mtaaoorl  Baaln  thrnuirh  large 
daai  eoSMtnaatlo*  ahoold  ba  the  stabiliaatuni 
of  asiaUBf  aartavltaral  nparailnaa.  prtaMrtiy 
UMtiatnr  tarnaga  Um  pro- 
hajr  aatf  faad  aMppllaa.  It  to 
I  that  ttieraaaad  Dvasbers  uf 
Bk  will  b*  assOad  ta  tha  United  Statea 
to  Maintain  a  aatlafaetory  atandard  of  living. 
parUeularly  la  view  of  ptMPMJilsa  popoia* 
ayrtag  the  aaM  to  yaara.  The 
llveatoak  toduatry  in  the 
ba  arought  about  by 
loadi  with  the  sur- 
and  graalng  areaa. 
It  of  addMloaal  irrigated  farma 
for  tha  peodttcttoa  af  coah  cropa  wUl  not  ( 


ataaoiootTnn  nf  aMatl  aayuMWMa.  ta  not 
rompati'  >  ihe  Pirk-Ploaa  largs-reaer* 

voif  eon*  .  .k..wii  pfigrw"  »"•'  aompUaian* 
la/y  and  abaoiuialy  sm*  r  im  MMOM* 

rM  mMallOW.    ^Mni  1,  ttmaervaUaB  and  MB* 

•nda  InelailBt  lOVMOlfMr  rra«etafl  af  valor* 

ways,  raaaodiai  iiplolod  rMrigna,  Mflp  affilM 
pmif.  aad  oaBwar  farming  u  iiks*!**  i>«.i.< 
•ad  oaaiplMBOBiary  "  ••'O'l  ><'i>eaf  inai 
the  lawlaMtra  atlaoo'  da  of  UM 

total  ••♦  fa  **»•  «»i»t  .u ,  ..^  ,p^j 

aai)  <iifar 

two  pnaaao  is  juaiin'xi 

OOfMi0MuNa 

Although  the  agrieullNral  da«el»pinent 
phase  <>(  lite  Mlaaourl  development  prnfram 
does  not  iMve  the  dramatic  ur  glamour  ap* 
paal  M  Um  pvaua  foilBatMB  of  tha  btc 

OTsr  tha  long  pull,  prooalaaa  equal  If  not 
greater  advantagea  to  the  l>aaln  and  to  tha 
Nation.  The  eetl mated  totAl  coat  of  aome- 
what  o%rr  M.000j>0ajl00  for  the  entlrr  prn. 
gram  U  a  large  adail.  bvt  in  terma  of  modern 
federal  fiacal  accounu  doaa  not  loom  as  ex* 
eeaalve  Before  are  can  Ita  certain  that  thia 
M.0O0X)0O.0UO  win  be  a  good  InvaatmaBt. 
much  aowM  thinking  muot  ba  doaa  on  other 
phaaaa  a«  oa<ar-aii  daealopaMaft  Bl  Um  baaln. 
aomparad  with  that  which  baa  baaa  dona  by 
tba  Dapartment  of  Agrtcultora  ataff  aaasn- 
bara.   la   developing   tba   propoaed   Mlaaourl 


River  Baaln  agricultural  program.  Reference 
ta  made  to  power  development  aad  utUlaatlaa 
taeladtaf  rural  alactrtflaattein  and  induatrtal- 
Matloa  aad  to  aavHatloti.  Thesv  two  en- 
larprtaaa  are  emphaataed  In  the  large-dam 
eoaatrocUon  pbaae  of  Mlaaourl  Baaln  de- 
velopment along  with  Irrigation  and  flood 
control,  but  much  heat  and  little  llgbt  haa 
resulted  from  the  dlscuaalona  of  theee  two 
enterprlaaa  to  date  There  are  many 
of  pulkilc-power  development  which 
Im  atodled  and  an  adequate  program  mapped 
oat.  bat  the  navigation  aapecta  particularly 
should  be  subject  to  very  aaraful  scrutiny 
from  the  standpoint  of  poaalble  economic 
beneflta  before  any  further  steps  are  taken 
to  allocate  water  for  thia  uae  In  achieving 
a  9-foot  channel,  etc.  Water  Is  a  very 
precious  thing  In  the  upper  Mlaaourl  naalii. 
and  while  the  agricultural  development  pro> 
gram.  If  adaqtiately  carried  cut,  would  go  a 
long  way  to  conserve  and  make  poaalble  maxi- 
mum availability  of  water  In  the  upper 
baaln.  It  will  be  of  little  local  or  national 
avail  if  the  resulting  water  U  not  put  to  Ita 
moat  Important  and  beat  uses.  Whether 
navigation  can  qualify  as  a  claimant  In  this 
catepory  baa  certainly  not  been  established 
on  any  sound  baato.  It  would  seem  that.  In 
the  long  run.  baaln.  national,  and  world 
Intataata  would  dictate  that  wlae  conaerva- 
tAoa  and  utUiiatlon  of  water  for  stable  and 
maximum  prodiMtloa  of  food  and  fiber  would 
be  a  batter  uaa  of  aocB  waters.  If  not  the  beat. 
Thia  writer  concludea  that  the  propoaed 
W.00OM04X)O  expenditure  In  the  Mlaaourl 
Baaln  can  l>e  a  very  good  Invaatment  for  the 
Natior  In  the  years  ahead.  Becauaa  they 
lack  the  glamour  and  appeal  to  tba  public 
Imagination  which  some  other  phaaas  of  tha 
program  poaaeaii.  there  to  grav*  danger  that 
the  aarwultural  phaae  and  similar  detailed 
Information  and  prnpnaals  nee<ied  on  rthar 
pBaaM  of  tba  ovtr*atl  program  will  ba  ttda* 
Ifooaod  M  aarrtad  eui  laaOaguately  Thef 
•ft  aaaM,  huwim,  Id  a  oavBd  o«er*«il  da* 
uii»Bnai jjjMjroM  MM  ifcaMi  laio  a 

fm  Mm  BMN  fOV  f«ars  it  vmitd  iaam  hif  a* 
if  daalfaaia  Id  aMpHoaiM  a. 

rieuiitifal  prograM  aafi  u.  ..-^^^m  w,.  «it. 
aartisularly  o«  MM  iJawiilBii  MM  raaaarta 
••parts  aaiwalalty  mN  NrvPfi  add  laBd  aMB* 
■  ■•metil  befora  wa  BPOOOOi  MO  far  Villi  OOP* 
•iruatloa  uf  largs  dsms  and  reservalM.  TbO 
Bgflauliural  devaiopmsiii  prngram  U  OMon* 
llolly  •  graaa-rnrtli  program  Tn  ba  fully 
aVaaUva  it  will  rooulrs  adaqusta  support  fnr 
Us  MuaaiMaal  and  raaoarth  phases  if  •urh 
MiBpan  la  fofM'-"^'-g  and  the  land-grant 
OOllOfM  and  11  les  stairs  %.r9  aqua!  to 

IBo  gBattoitgs    a  mnf  otov  Witt  iafa  been 
toward    aaaUMBM  Pf  MIIBi   over  all 

It  Of  lao  MMBwirt  ■aoiB  io>  iim 

iska  many,  many  ^•*kf%,  hut  !•  •  m^h  tim* 
that  ws  put  nrst  things  llrtt  in  tba  MtaMHtfl 
Baaln  Tha  prapassd  agrlfBlMwal  ioaotof 
aMot  ar*i«ram  preaeitis  sn  t-^r^aBl  olial* 
lOBpa  lo  laad*dvaiit  insiiti.  ^,^ 

Id  ay joMlMQi     '  '•-* 

nomioa  and  rural 


Frao  Jdtvaali 


Ml 
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or 


HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or   MICHICAN 

m  THK  SKNATB  OF  THl  DNITID  STATB 

rridat.  Siptcmtxr  16  deinslatir^  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J>,  1949 

Mr.    VANDENBERQ.     Mr.    President, 
the  Overacas  Writers  of  Washington  last 
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entertained  50  distinguished  vlstt- 
Ing  Journalists  from  Europe.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  ccnsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RECoto  the  address 
I  made  to  them  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 
as  follows: 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Overseas  Writers 
Club  for  this  prirUege  of  briefly  preaentlng 
my  compianenu  to  free  JoumallAn.  at  borne 
and  abrtMd.  upon  this  friendly,  fraternal 
ocraalon. 

We  and  our  OTcrseas  guests  have  a  com- 
mon heritage,  a  oxninon  bond,  and  a  com- 
mon responslbtlity.  Wherever  printer's  ink 
flows  freely — to  register  the  asptrationa  of 
freemen — liberty  will  never  perish.  It  will 
survive  every  tyranny — left  or  right.  It  will 
march  on  and  on  toward  the  triumphant 
achievement  of  a  free  world.  Honest.  Inde- 
pendent Journalism  la  bone  and  sinew  to  its 
hopes. 

This  free  world  of  which  I  speak  is  stlU 
in  a  state  of  reatleaa  flta  tonight.  Anxiety 
contlnuea  to  be  an  unwelcome  gueat  at  every 
hearthstone  tn  yotir  lands  and  mine.  But 
mounting  hope  is  also  there.  The  mo- 
mentum of  honorable  peace  U  In  high  gaar. 
Deaplte  all  the  dlacouragemenu.  which  It 
wotald  be  silly  to  minimize,  we  can  aay  with 
calculated  coafldence  that  our  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  are  winning  the  cold  war 
which  has  sought  to  sap  their  freedoms  and 
enslave  their  consciences.  The  free  world 
haa  nuule  amailng  progreaa.  all  things  con- 
sidered, toward  stablltaed  aecurlty.  Thto  to 
a  thrilling  fact  which  encouragea  all  of  ua 
to  aaa  things  through. 

1  raaaaert  my  faith  that  the  free  world. 
In  reaaonabia  unity,  to  invincible.  Tha 
•laaai«  fartataa  of  amrMalon  to  to  divide  and 
OoaqiMr.  Tbo  IIOMH  AMMtaan  tradiUdBi 
VaMoi  iraoiaad.  dIvMotf  BO  fall.  Tbai  ad* 
■OBiliaBtaBiiBbao  la  Maao  adroH  Mm  saioo 
of  ovory  Iroo  oapilat  aB  aafML 
Mindir  dfap  our  avB  1MB  mwalB 
iruib.  frKMOB  vMl  »ta  tiMir  aalvsiwrn  in 
llM  dopoMlaMo  poaoo  af  a  iivfaad'ift  ii>o 

BBI  MmIo  IMBfi  »ra  ••star  i«td  tlMMI  iMM. 
Thai  aiaaia  Mmbi  u^m,  tit*  i#sa  latpofaMfO, 
Thauoh  wa  aoi  lottiaif  la  Mm  booi  af  faHh. 
Mill  tha  inharoBi  aiolBOloo  aro  ifoaioBioui. 

aa  we  hav»  alreadff  found  Wa  tpaaa  dtflar* 
Mil  lau#u*«aa  Wa  stem  from  dtflaraiti  an* 
VIMMBoaia  We  have  divargant  naada  and 
wayi  of  meeting  tham  Wa  ara  aaparate 
•(HsreigntlM  laeh  of  m,  Ihaa  Maavan,  baa 
the  right  Of  MllidOlMMlaaMoB.  Tbooo  faata 
af  Ufa  ai^B  BO  Bititaallf  la  pcaoliao  pa* 
tolaranoa.  and  |oai  wttl  as  «o  oaab 

lit  oar  owa  loiallliOBl  oilf«laloriM  In 
Id  etir  MBUaaB  ebjaefivee     Mutual 

tin«ii<HM  aiP  Bumo  Id  UM  saf^  uf  Any 

BMBIUI    aggfMIM  BtM  llOiO  MO  OlMpI  IB 

Itunry  ainu'ip«iidB  af  aiir  Biut  -'  i— '^'e. 
grHiioit     Mv*i  irtaadlir  taadar  i* 
diaaaitMibia     wa  mual  fraBUf  {•«•  au  lua 
faalo  uf  Ufa  (or  Mm  Miba  of  Mmw  var«lBii  as 

well  ••  Ibair  IBOaMf^gsmsnts. 

1  praauasa  tbal  our  dutiiigutabad  trlattora 
are  wund«ring  what  the  people  of  tha  United 
atatea  ihmk  about  these  things.  Well.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  be  a  rash  adventurer 
who  would  undertake  to  spaak  for  them. 
Tbay  really  exercise  freadon  in  their  own 
vlforoiu  and  often  startling  expraaalon  of 
tbair  own  vtowa.  and  for  that  I  am  glad.  I 
certainly  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  them 
totUght.     I  speak  only  for  myself. 

Ii  seema  to  me  that  our  iMalc  pattern  to 
daar.  The  Satuta  of  tiM  United  Statea  ratl- 
flad  the  United  Natlocia  Charter  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  a.  It  ratified  the  Inter-American 
Rio  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  7?  to  1.  It  approved 
the  Initial  Marshall  plan  by  a  vote  of  69 
to  17.  It  adopted  Senate  ResoluUon  239  15 
months  agt\  demanding  more  effective 
•uengtha  for  all  theae  faiths,  by  a  vote  of 


•4  to  4.  It  ratified  the  North  AUastie  Pact 
by  a  vota  of  82  to  U.  Last  Moodaf  tba 
Joint  Oasiata  Ooeunlttaaa  on  Pnralcn  Bala- 
tlooa  and  AfSMd  Baisluaa  reported  an  arms 
bill  to  impieoaant  tba  Ikwtb  Altantic  Pact 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  S. 

There  to  powerful  constatcncy  in  thaaa  at- 
titudes. They  are  haaic  attltudea.  I  would 
not  disgtiiaa  bbj  oplntwi  ktaas  as  a  reault  of 
aome  liilMfMilin  rtlaaiipiaiilim  ills  and 
cumulative  apprehcnainia.  tbeae  earlier  nui- 
Jorltlea  would  l>e  laaa  aioquent  today.  But 
I  l>elieve  they  would  still  be  there.  They  as- 
serted— and  I  believe  they  aUU  aaaert — otir 
general  and  very  deep  conviction  that  tha 
free  world  must  work  together  for  its  c(m- 
mon  Interest  in  collective  peace  and  that  no 
other  character  of  peace  can  be  dependable 
in  thto  foreahort«ied  world.  I  believe  they 
•aaertcd.  and  still  assert,  our  relentless  pur- 
pose to  stop  another  war  before  it  starts, 
and  to  avoid  appeasemenu  which,  as  I  have 
aaid  before,  are  but  sxurender  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  I  believe  they  asserted,  and 
still  assert,  our  disposition  to  render  every 
rational,  economic  aid  within  our  prudent 
power,  not  aa  a  matter  of  charity  but  as  a 
matter  of  Intelligent  aelf-interest.  to  help 
Imlld  a  aound  aa  well  as  a  peacefvQ  aoclety 
in  wiiich  the  hopea  of  men  may  thrive. 

With  all  hiunUlty.  Mr.  Ciialrman,  I  ex- 
prcaa  my  prlda  in  the  record  which  the  United 
Sutea  of  Aaaartca  baa  thua  written  Into  the 
annato  of  hxunane  Ixtotory.  and  I  iiavc  no 
fears  that  it  will  aufler  from  any  of  the  aelf- 
aai  ling  libels  flung  at  ita  motivea  by  angry. 
alien  crltica  who  have  t>een  thwarted  by  thaaa 
policies  and  who  have  good  reaaon  to  know 
exactly  why  they  are  mad. 

To  our  guaata  from  other  natioos.  which, 
let  America  never  forfat,  bora  the  t>runt  of 
travail  and  destruction  In  tba  wsr,  I  hasten 
alao  to  tipreas  my  prlda  in  tba  many  eflactiva 
avidSftaas  of  wholrhaartad  aooparation  «ith 
whl«a  llMy  have  ttgorotistjr  raapuridad  and 
wnbdvi  arbMa  It  would  bata  booa  MaposatMa 
ta  asHlova  tha  reiativa  rooupMollott  aad  th« 
rotsuro  Mauriir  wHMH  fmtm4m  Hkim  to- 
aifbi  Aad  tbeh.  IB  BMol  larBOH  inoMii« 
asM.  I  fanlMv  sat  iMs  la  Mmbi. 

Tba  task  Is  mm  aofftut-^i,  iobMomob,  it 
la  out;  i\M  aattm,    Tbo  MMlfia  Mao  Misi 


aow   M  mat   aiid   lima  la  of 

Buaaaastva  siofigaps  will  aol  da.    I  rapaal, 

let  us  fare  ail  (hs  (sola. 

No  mailer  ahMi  aur  oaopar«tiva  dtopoaw 
tioii  or  our  Mll'intafaat,  there  are  daAnita 
liiniu  ("  •>'•  American  raa»urres  which  wa 
ran  sar  "at  in  lursign  aid     Raaofhl* 

tlon  of  HUP  ia«t  la  aa  importani  to  you  m 
It  to  tu  us  tioatm  t^  uti weakened  strength 
la  •  OOBIBIOB  OMSt  fM  ua  all      TlMIO  llMlta 

Bitiof  Bat  aai  win  aoi  ba  oirtiailiii. 

Kven  ihnugh  ihia  were  hot  true,  thera 
sra  dafliiita  limlla  lo  tha  practti^al  utility 
aad  wisdMB  of  oiloniai  aid  barauae  it  naot 
Bdl  irlft  laid  a  pMBMHsal  NtiafMs.  Tan 
viM  oaoM  Id  IM  loalilii  fvaoi  ferato  aaMoao 
afOfioao  will  ba  the  Urai  la 
faai  bfOOMM  voitf  itatumi  hsfo  li 
datnonatraioi  fwu  lavs  of  fOMT 
pandanee,  no  aiailM  Vlwl  IBO  oool  to  Meed 
and  sweat  and  twin. 

Tou  will  not  wlotmdarstand  me— certainly 
I  speak  as  •  proven  frtond— when  I  say  that, 
no  matter  what  our  dtopoaltion,  there  are 
critically  vital  things  which  rest  sxclualvaly 
in  yoiu*  bands  They  must  be  dona  before  It 
to  too  late.  Our  partnership  to  baaed  upon 
aelf-help  and  mutual  aid.  That  requires  the 
earliest  possible  self-sulBciency  within  each 
of  your  magnificent  nations  by  your  own 
courageously  effective  work  and  efforts.  It 
inevitably  means  the  swiftest,  maximum 
gearing  of  all  these  western  European  efforts. 
each  with  the  other,  on  your  own  enlightened 
initiative. 

The  intensified  achievement  of  these  in- 
dispensable results  necessarily  is  in  your 
iiands.  We  give  you  every  encouragement: 
and,  believe  me.  my  friends,  your  aelf-help 
success  is  our  most  fervent  prayer  for  you- 


Mr.  Chairman,  wa  ara  Joined  together  la  a 
cmaade  for  iMmorable  peace.  We  grip  fnand« 
ly  handi  acroaa  tha  aaa.  We  have  no  eneBalaa 
unleaa  sggrsaaow  woanlnau  tbaaMaHaa  aa 
auch.  Our  eamwaa  aauae  to  boaan  rlgbta 
and  fundamental  llbcrtlea  in  a  traa  world  of 
tree  nten.  So  long  aa  we  praaarva  aad 
atrengthen  and  expand  thto  trataraity.  wa 
labor  in  tha  vinayard  of  the  Lord  and  I  dara 
to  lielleve  Ha  will  ttlaaa  our  dedications. 


Wkat  Price  Pratectiaa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  sosaot^i 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  15  (legislative  day 
0/  Softtrdajr.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  KEhl.  Mr.  President .  I  ask  unanl  • 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoBO  an  address  on  the 
subject  What  Price  Protection?  delivered 
by  Henry  W.  Nichols,  at  the  banquet  of 
the  seventy-»hird  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  at 
Rockford,  lU.,  June  9,  1M9.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
that  the  cost  of  printing  the  address  Is 
$205.  I  ask  unanimoiu  coni^ent  that  the 
sddreas  bo  printed  Sn  th«  Rscoso  not« 
wUhstandlnc  that  coat. 

The  VtCB  PRX8IDENT.  Without  ob« 
joctloB  ttM  addraoo  wUI  bo  printad  in  tha 
fltcoaa 

The  ad4roM  ti  ia  foUdWfi 

WM«f 
II 

tba  Itllaala 


M  a  diMiBol  prttHaii  la 
Mda  Bar  AMaMaMai 


TIM  boaar  Me 


To 


If Adad  IS  PHttf  aMMilaloi.    I  MjIfM 

panmiiailr  ^^  laotiraBoo  lav  oooUdB. 

Tat,  M I  trsval  ftboui  tha  aountry,  I  jadlfcaa 

thers  are  •  •urprtoing  itumbar  of  lawMflb 

are  acttva  in  local  •nd  alaia 


aaai  aatf  MaiBg  al 

sa^^^M  p^^p  aa^^^^^a^^^v^^^aiviva 

•  taiiotairaiMa  ti 


aonia  af 

bar  aaooalillaiu,  who  hn««w  vary  DUla  abavl 

the  Ankerlsan  Bar  AMMMintion.    Tbla  great 

aaauciatloh    baa    a    ii>rii.i>«r.hlp    of    h*arly 

MMO.    lu  aciiviiies  '  whole  gamut 

of  tba  law  and  shed  »*•« 

•nee  into  naart|  avarf 

both  the  atMoiaauvs  law  sad 

It  alms  lo  iBMWava  tiia 

iMttoa  and  II  BBialis  IM  AMOflOBB  way  al 
Ufs  by  suppoplMf  iBaBWiiaMi  ■■awirai  far 

Mm  aablia  food. 

■soauM  It  Is  aaUdBat  la  faapa,  viib 
bars  frMB  avory  tiaia  af  Mm  Ui 

IMM  Bar  A«K>.'-'    ■  Is  psouliarlir  Mlsd  la 
aupport  thoM  i>rtAeiplaa  upoa  vbloli 

otir  groat  i<  undad.    I  ionaliM 

II  Importa;  ihU  ia  tba  Ugbl  of 

my  subject  tutttght.  lot  lbs 
and  our  Bute  bars  ara  aflsoBg  tba 
sources  of  leaderatilp  in  thto  country. 

The  United  SUtea  to  a  young  Nation  that 
to  faced  with  the  heavy  reaponslblUty  of 
world  leadership.  Tired  and  despairing  eotlfi- 
tries  the  world  around  are  drawing  tspon  our 
financial  and  Industrial  strength.  They  ara 
looitlng  to  this  powerful  young  Nation  for 
leadership  that  will  tving  hope  and  order  out 
of  an  impoverished  and  disorganized  wjrld. 
There  waa  never  a  time  when  the  people  of 
our  country  needed  more  to  understand  our 
history;  wtien  we  needed  more  to  take  a  ftrin 
hold  of  our  great  traditions. 

In  our  ISO  years,  the  American  people  have 
been  so  busy  with  industrial  and  agriculturai 
developments  that  we  liave  l>een  overlooking 
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govern  men  t — particularly 

t.      Wt   tUkrt    been    for- 

M«ata  upoo  which  our  torn 


it  Mtaato  to  lost. 
tMUd  principles  with 
tao  ima*  tiMUCht  ol  the  steps  leikUii«  to  otir 
BreeTnses  We  forfet  ttm  blood  sbed  by 
bmve  awn  «ad  the  tears  shed  by  petrtoUc 


(kM  hundred  sutf  fears  msy  be  s  looc  time 
In  the  me  of  a  nattosi.  and  It  ha«  been  for 
MMM  aatlow  Oiv  Republic,  with  tu  free- 
dom. vOl  sol  ffo  on  &ud  on  like  Old  Man 
River  **  Proven  tdesls  must  tw  constantly 
Bach  generation  In  America  must 
laadoai  la  Its  own  time  and  In  Its 
ij  Our  clttaens  must  understand  our 
If  we  are  to  keep  for  another  100 
years  thaw  tdials  that  ffood  psoples  the  world 
over  are  hoping  and  praying  that  we  wUl 
be  able  to  maintain 

Until  reeently  in  our  history  we  have  been 
•o  fortunate  in  leadership  Chat  tt  seems  we 
'  have  bacn  favored  by  a  kind  provUtaice.  Now 
enthwtaaai  for  the  AaMrtcan  way 
1  a  leaning  toward  foreign  social  and 
Klea.  We  of  the  bar  rhculd  be 
more  than  Just  deeply  coucrrned  as  we  note 
the  trend  away  from  American  Institutions. 
Times  are  changlti^  but  good  leadership  can 
and  must  mold  the  change  for  the  better. 
if  JBwrtca  Is  to  survive. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  eael 
In  this  vast  Nation  will  do  tha 
aaeaasary  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions. 
Where  individuals  cannot  explore  present 
trends.  It  must  be  done  by  sound,  patriotic 
leadership.  People  look  to  laadsri  and  tbey 
have  a  way  of  following  laadwahlp  which  Is 
determined,  persistent,  and  voclfrrotis  even 
though  It  msy  not  be  the  best.  All  caunut 
^J  Mt  to  Government  leaders  who  con- 
stantly have  their  eyes  on  votes.  We.  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  this  Nation,  must 
Contribution  to  meet  the  needs  of 
itrlotlc  leadership. 
We  are  pvaaaad  friun  every  iMe  by  a  com- 
■iunlatle  10aology  which  oppoaas  every  baalc 
principle  for  which  our  Republic  stands.  Its 
advocates  will  cruah  us  from  without  unless 
we  remain  strong.  Like  termites  they  will 
undermlaa  ta  from  within  If  we  are  nut 
alert.  Bartdaa.  we  are  faced  with  an  tn- 
ereaalag  d«aand  for  Oaieemment  control  of 
ear  aoctal  aai  sriiaii— hi  life  In  a  chang- 
ing world,  too  many  people  have  taken  the 
road  of  least  resistance  until  one  country 
after  another  has  WMWimiibsd  to  eonununlam 
or  creepint  aoclaUaai.  wbetber  it  be  known 
by  tbaaa  aaaaaa  ar  awMtblng  else  There 
Is  a  need  for  dear  thlnkli^  by  all  mm  dtl- 
aens.  They  must  fl^bt  InaMloiH  Inlliwiiiii 
dn  every  front. 

We  sre  at  long  last  becoming  aware  at  the 
danmunlstlc  threat,  particularly  from  with- 
in; we  are  beginning  to  see  where  It  U  snd 
how  it  works.  Whether  we  can  keep  It  from 
abaorMng  these  Onltad  Sutea  la  s  question 
that  wtU  not  be  anawarad  In  our  generation 
But  our  fMMratlon  has  s  grsve  responsibil- 
ity to  praaerve  and  strengthen  our  form  of 
fovamment  at  every  opportunity  Our  peo- 
JplaaMBt  sea  that  our  strength  lies  In  the 
pawm  at  a  great  collection  Gf  individuals 
In  aodal  aoUacuvism 
be  eoneamad  over  ressons  why 
so  many  of  otir  voters  do  not  appreciate  the 
traditional  American  concepu  of  govern- 
ment; why  in  the  eongrasslonal  election  of 
1»4«  only  89  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
went  to  the  polls,  why  so  many  sre  willing 
to  taBow  controUlat  iMaaures  thst  are  for- 
MffB  to  aU  that  haa  made  this  country  great. 
Ho  more  ftindamental  topic  could  be  con- 
Mdared  by  us  here  It  goea  to  the  question 
9t  mam  each  Individual  cltlaea  of  the  Uiuted 
Btatee  enjoys  his  freedoms  and  opporUinl- 
tles  and  considers  the  question  of  whatlMT 
It  powerful  Nattoo  «B  aarth  can 


tlnue  to  maintain  the  Ideals  of  a  true  re- 
pnbUc. 

Our  people  need  to  be  warned  repeatedly 
against  what  can  happen  If  they  continue 
to  surrender  their  Individual  responsibilities 
snd  drift  toward  centrallaed  bureaucratic 
gomninsiit.  The  apathy  of  majorltlee  must 
ba  dlapsHad  to  prevent  highly  organ laad  and 
secret  minorities  from  undermining  our  free 
Institutions,  failure  to  appreciate  and 
guard  what  we  have  may  result  In  such 
ownership  and  controls  In  a  vast  bureaucracy 
that  dictatorship  will  follow  as  the  only 
means  of  making  it  function. 

I  do  not  have  to  define  our  American  way 
of  life  to  lawyers  or  to  lawyers'  wives.  Since 
the  creation  of  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  lawyers  have  taken  a  leading  part 
In  public  prcblems.  Lawyers,  perhaps  more 
Than  any  other  group,  understand  the  func- 
tioning of  a  true  republic.  They,  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  other  group,  have  the  facili- 
ties and  ability  for  making  themselves  heard. 
Lawyers  can  lead  the  fight  against  central- 
laed. bureaucratic  government.  They  can 
appeal  to  the  public  for  support  of  time- 
honored  American  Institutions,  ^or  law- 
yers to  fall  In  thU  Is  to  sell  America  short. 

There  are.  and  always  will  be.  problems 
that  must  be  solved.  Our  needs  can  be  met 
In  the  democratic  ways  of  a  true  republic  IX 
the  people  who  make  up  public  opinion  are 
Informed  by  good  leaders.  Government  will 
follow  an  Informed  public  opinion.  In  a 
democracy  people  think  and  act  as  Individ- 
uals. Sound  leadership  is  necessary  to  keep 
out  of  the  United  Slates  the  collectivism 
that  has  spread  to  the  (ar  comers  of  the 
earth  It  may  be  easier.  In  our  country,  to 
watch  those  who  would  overthrow  the  forces 
of  democracy  with  violence,  than  to  stop  the 
influence  of  the  millions  of  uninformed 
voters  who  sre  Imbued  with  creeping  social- 
ism in  Its  many  phases.  Pree  Institutions 
thrive  on  sound  public  opinion.  We  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  must  help  to  build  it. 

These  are  serious  times.  Our  citizens  hsve 
dennonstrated  time  and  again  their  readiness 
to  Isy  down  their  lives  to  stem  aggression. 
We  are  la  a  war  now.  not  ot  tanks  and 
planes,  but  s  war  of  aggrasaton  upon  our 
estsbliahed  principles  of  government.  Otir 
people  must  be  swake  to  this  war  between 
diametrically  oppoaed  phlloeophies  of  gov- 
ernment. The  greatest  catastrophe  which 
could  fall  upon  the  world  today  would  be  s 
fundamental  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Government  of  these  United  States.  The 
world  needs  Amerlcs.  Government  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people  must  not  become 
just  government  of  the  people. 

Cynicism  concerning  the  better  things  of 
life  Is  widespread.  Our  Ideals  and  alms  are 
being  distorted  and  mlsrtpraaented  by  the 
opposition  St  home  and  abroad  Strange 
pressures  and  unustial  irrlUtloos  arc  gener- 
ating eonfualon  in  all  phases  of  human 
endeavor.  Confusion  teeeds  Indifference 
These  things  make  it  necessary  that  talented 
and  well-balanced  citizens  prevent  tempo- 
rary strains  from  causing  permanent  harm. 

Out  of  these  circunrutancaa  there  rests  a 
responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
of  us  who  have  benefited  most  from  the  bless- 
Injs  of  liberty.  If  the  Uwyers  of  thu  coiin- 
try  win  but  take  the  brave  and  determined 
stand  that  the  situation  demands  they  can 
have  a  profound  Inflvience  upon  the  future 
of  thU  Nation.  We  must  have  determined 
leaden  with  a  burning  faith  in  our  lustttu- 
tlons  and  the  courage  to  keep  them  con- 
stanUy  m  the  proper  perspective  before  aU 
our  people.  Ideals  must  be  translated  Into 
action. 

Time  brings  growth,  progress,  and  change 
It  would  be  a  dull  world  in  which  time 
•Upped  by  without  any  break  in  the  even 
continuity  uf  things.  In  our  country  the 
people  have  accepted  the  automobile,  the 
airplane,  radio,  and  televlalon  with  a  aoph^ 


tlcatlon  that  might  indicate  they  were  In- 
vented and  delivered  in  response  to  orders 
placed  In  advance.  How  readily  will  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  accept  social  and  polit- 
ical changea  that  may  not  be  so  advanta- 
geous?    Herein  is  our  danger. 

United  Statea  Government  has  grown  from 
little  to  big  government  and  no  one  can  or 
would  push  It  back  entirely.  Big  gcvem- 
mcnt  has  become  big  business  both  in  itself 
and  In  Its  relationship  to  all  the  big  and  lltUa 
businesses,  of  the  country.  Our  problem  Is 
to  keep  Ocvernment  within  its  proper 
bounds.  Today.  PederaL  State,  and  local 
government  either  absorbs  or  controls  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  country's  income  and 
employs  a  staff  of  more  than  4,000,000  civil- 
ians to  administer  it.  Xach  succeeding  year 
the  taxpayer  is  left  less  of  his  earnings  to  do 
with  ss  he  will.  The  Pederal  civilian  pay 
roll  alone  now  amounts  to  15.600.000,000 
annually.  In  the  year  1947,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  Pederal  Government  it  took  all  the  inccme 
of  all  the  people  In  25  of  our  States  or  $42,- 
5C0.0OO.0O0.  No  one  escapes  the  burden  of 
taxes;  all  pay  either  directly  or  In  higher 
costs  for  goods  and  services.  The  waste  of 
the  taxpayer's  earnings  by  thousands  cf  In- 
efficient Government  agencies  and  bureaus 
is  appalling.  High  taxes  throttle  the  Indi- 
vidual's incentive  to  work;  to  earn;  to  save 
and  to  venture  with  a  portion  of  his  sarlngs. 
More  Important  than  the  dollars  taxed  away 
from  us  Is  the  fact  that  taxes  can  be  a  de- 
vice for  social  revolution.  Taxes  can  ttjm 
freemen  into  Instruments  of  government. 

Social  planners  both  within  and  w'.thotit 
Government  are  not  concerned  with  the  bur- 
dens of  the  taxpayer.  Let  me  read  you  a 
paragraph  from  one  of  the  official  reports' 
of  the  Pederal  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion which  Illustrates  what  I  mean: 

••If.  as  public  asslsUnce  sdminlstrstora. 
we  have  genuine  conviction  as  to  the  appll- 
cants  rightful  claim  on  society  in  time  of 
need.  If  our  feelings  about  this  principle  are 
not  divided,  we  will  be  inclined  to  think  and 
feel  In  terms  of  the  sppllcant's  needs  and  be 
less  protective  of  the  taxpayer  " 

The  danger  is  in  this  kind  of  thinking 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  Is 
crowding  into  our  socisl  and  economic  way 
of  life  with  the  concurrent  decay  of  Indi- 
vidual self-reliance  Consorting  with  ideol- 
ogies alien  to  cur  historic  oooeapts  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  under  government,  these 
planners  have  adopted  a  host  of  theories  to 
relieve  the  Individual  from  the  need  of  de- 
veloping Initiative  and  self-reliance.  The 
danger  Is  that  our  people  In  Increasing  num- 
bers are  accepting  the  sugar-coated  pills 
while  Ignorsnt  of  the  fsct  that  the  end  re- 
sult may  be  the  loss  of  the  American  form 
of  government  snd  with  It  our  freedcm.  We 
do  not  want  Government  responsible  for  the 
all  abundant  life. 

Certainly,  there  mtist  be  chnnge  Let  ua 
be  as  certain  as  we  can  that  the  change 
spells  progreas  snd  not  s  change  that  would 
destroy  our  Government  and  retard  the  In- 
dlvMlMl  dignity  of  man  for  more  years  than 
anyosM  here  can  estimate.  Progress  must 
be  made  within  otir  time.  Let  us  tee  to  It 
that  It  Is  alao  made  within  the  framewcrk 
of  the  timeless  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
That  the  United  States  has  progressed  well 
the  past  IflO  years  is  self-evident.  No  nation 
has  surpassed  us.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  the  individual  enjoyed  such  free- 
dom and  opportunity.  Tet.  from  every 
comer  of  our  land  social  and  economic  plan- 
ners are  mlslesdlng  untold  thousands  of  our 
people.  These  visionaries  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  a  higher  standard  of  living  may  be 
had.  without  regard  to  Indlvidtial  Initiative 
or  contribution,  by  allowing  the  central  Gov- 

'  Public  Assistance  Report  No.  8.  Comnxm 
Meads.  Social  Security  Board  (Administra- 
tion). Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Wt.«ih- 
Ington.  O   C  .  1943 
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emment  to  plan  our  existence.  Perhaps  we 
should  stop  more  often  to  compare  our 
present  living  standards  with  those  In  other 
parts  of  the  vrorld.  Half  the  population  of 
the  earth  knows  no  luxuries  and  Uvea  con- 
stantly In  the  face  of  hunger  and  disease. 
Half  the  people  of  the  world  still  live  In 
Ignorance.  Our  living  standards  are  the  envy 
of  the  world.  The  wonder  of  It  is  that  so 
many  people  In  this  land  of  the  free  can  be 
misled. 

We  grant  that  more  enlightened  people  are 
constantly  striving  for  freedom  and  economic 
security.  In  the  light  of  history  the  gains 
made  in  America  have  been  rapid.  Kconomlc 
Improvements  can  and  will  continue  under 
our  American  system.  But  thinking  people 
should  seek  these  Improvements  by  means  of 
their  own  Initiative  and  self-reliance,  not  as 
wards  of  government.  Domination  of  life 
by  government  Is  not  security. 

Millions  are  being  squeezed  between 
theories  and  taxes  because  they  are  unor- 
ganized and  lack  leadership.  Ctirrent  de- 
velopments in  our  Federal  Government  sug- 
gest that  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  the 
brakes  should  be  applied  to  our  gigantic 
spending  program.  The  spotlight  of  true 
perspective  should  be  thrown  upon  this  tai- 
and-spend  philosophy  before  otir  free  econ- 
omy disappears  altogether  and  with  it  our 
freedom  of  action  In  nearly  every  walk  of  life. 
We  do  not  want  bankrupting  bureaucratic 
collectivism  that  substitutes  controUlst 
measures  for  representative  government.  We 
prefer  the  dignity  of  the   individual. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  government  to 
produce  for  us  all  the  needs  of  life.  There 
Isn't  a  thing  that  government  can  do  as 
economically  and  efficiently  as  private  in- 
dustry can  dp  it.  The  Government  has  not 
proven  that  it  can  spend  our  earnings  as 
efficiently  as  we  can  do  It  for  ourselves. 
You  cannot  spend  either  a  home  or  -i 
government  Into  lasting  prosperity. 

We  are  promised  rent  controls,  low  cost 
housing;  easy  mortgage  money.  Increased 
social  security  benefits,  including  higher 
old-age  pensions  for  more  people;  socialized 
medicine  and  health  and  disability  Insvir- 
ance  for  all.  unemployment  piay  with  higher 
compensation  covering  more  workers;  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  free  lunches  for 
all  school  children;  more  farm  price  sup- 
ports; more  Federal  developments;  increased 
minimum  wages;  competition  with  steel  and 
other  Industries  when  Government  planners 
And  It  In  short  supply;  floors  under  falling 
prices  and  celltngs  over  rising  prices,  and  In- 
cidentally, the  collection  of  $4,000,000,000.  In 
additional  taxes  and  $2,000,000,000  more  for 
social  security. 

Take  for  example  the  several  major  bills 
to  provide  national  health  instirance  and  a 
public  health  program.  They  sound  very 
nice  But  for  all  practical  purposes  they 
bring  medical  services  under  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  and  put  most  doctors  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  to  provide  free  service 
to  s  large  percentage  of  otir  people.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  service  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  $4,000,000,000  to  start  and  we  are 
taM  that  eventually  It  would  cost  ten  to 
fotirteen  billion  dollars  annually. 

In  England,  where  socialized  medicine  Is 
now  a  reality,  when  you  need  a  corn  or  an 
appendix  removed,  a  new  set  of  teeth  or  eye- 
glasses, a  headache  powder,  or  treatment  for 
bee  stints  a  GovetTiment  doctor  prescribes 
and  the  Government  provides.  If  you  need 
simple  dental  work  your  dentist  mav  do  It. 
but  before  a  dentist  can  do  an  extensive 
Job  he  must  get  authority  from  the  Govern- 
ment dental  board  Involving  much  paper 
vork  and  delay.  Pilling  In  and  signing 
forms  of  many  colors  and  slaes  has  become 
a  major  part  of  the  English  doctor's  life. 
Moat  British  doctors  are  ov«"«rorked  and 
many  clsdm  they  cannot  make  ends  meet  on 
ytBlr  Income.  The  British  Govammant  aatl- 
aaates  thst  a  doctor  treating  4JI00  patle&ta 
should  earn  about  $8  500  after  expenses. 
Cost    estimates    to   care    for    the    41.000.000 


English  people  under  the  plan  nin  to  $2,000.- 
000.000  annually.  That  Isn't  exactly  "free- 
treatment.  And  we  are  told  that  both  the 
qtiallty  and  ef&clency  of  medical  care  has 
deteriorated  In  the  effort  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  greato'  quantity. 

Not  only  has  the  Government  reglmcntad 
the  doctors  of  Great  Britain  but  a  cynical 
eye  has  l>een  cast  upon  the  doctcn^  by  the 
Socialists  who  consider  the  medical  profes- 
sion a  capitalistic  class.  In  leveling  the  In- 
come of  doctors  the  Soclallsta  are  driving 
away  from  the  medical  profaaalon  some  of 
England's  best  young  men.  Ultimately,  the 
English  pec^le  may  find  that  they  have  less, 
not  more,  expert  treatment.  I  wonder  If 
this  invasion  cd  the  home  by  government 
appeals  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  America. 

There  is  need  In  some  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  more  doctors  and  nurses 
and  hospitals.  Determined  efforts  should  t>e 
made  to  prove  that  voluntary  methods  are 
adequate.  Strong  leadership  will  recognize 
weaxnesses  and  work  for  Improvement*. 
We  dont  have  to  follow  foreign  n^easurea. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  needs  can  be  met  in 
the  American  way  and  thereby  avoid  com- 
pulsion under  social  legislation  that  would 
destroy  freedom  of  choice  and  adeqtiate  re- 
ward for  merit.  Bureaucratic  compulsion 
only  cheau  the  p>eople  of  a  free  democracy. 

Features  as  Interesting  and  dramatic 
could  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
nearly  every  one  of  the  many  plans  that  go 
to  make  up  the  welfare  state.  Farmers  are 
beginning  to  worry  about  the  extent  to  which 
government  Is  controlling  their  efforts  and 
lawyers  have  oeen  concerned  about  a  grow- 
ing practice  before  government  bureaus  in- 
stead' of  courts.  But  let  me  touch  upon  one 
other  subject  and  If  what  I  say  Is  sound, 
the  ladies  present  may  possibly  find  a  point 
of  view  to  bring  before  their  parent-teachers 
association. 

In  a  large  sense,  principals  and  teachers 
of  our  public  schools  In  the  United  States 
are  woefully  imderpaid.  Sch  hA  children  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  are  Inade- 
quately housed  and  textbooks  and  other 
school  materials  are  In  scant  supply.  The 
public  and  the  teachers  organizations  are 
demanding  improvements  and  they  will  not 
be  denied.  If  adequate  edikcational  facilities 
are  not  provided  on  the  state,  county,  and 
local  level,  then  we  will  have  no  one  but 
ourselves  to  blame  If  Central  Government 
takes  over. 

The  Federal  Government  In  1949  will  spend 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  educational  pur- 
poses through  some  200  programs  sponsored 
by  various  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
This  does  not  Include  about  $2,500,000,000 
which  wQl  be  spent  for  education  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

According  to  the  Hoover  report:  "We  have 
overlapping  an  Independent  currlcular  pro- 
motion on  the  Federal  level.  It  has  no  sem- 
blance of  the  over-aU  currlcular  coordina- 
tion considered  essential  at  State  and  local 
educational  levels.  As  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  realize  the  potency  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country  in  promoting  their 
Individual  causes,  this  situation  could  easily 
become  chaotic." 

In  addition.  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
In  every  State  is  now  a  very  live  topic.  A  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate  calls  for  a 
$300,000,000  annual  expenditure  for  public 
schools.  This  would  be  only  the  beginning. 
The  amotint  contributed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  Increase  rapidly.  But  the  Im- 
mediate Issue  at  stake  Is  not  whether  the 
Federal  taxpayers  will  be  loaded  with  another 
$3flOjOOO,000  bnidan.  the  real  laaoe  is  whether 
we  sbaa  maintain  a  locally  supported  and 
controlled  public  school  system.  Upon  this 
decision  may  hang  the  future  of  our  way  of 
life  In  America. 

Communistic  trends  have  been  filtering 
into  our  puljllc-school  system  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  Subtly  worded 
textbooks  have  been  introduced  that  grad- 


ually, but  surely,  would  poison  the  minds  at 
our  children.  Other  nations  have  given  us 
adequate  examples  of  what  happens  when 
the  youth  of  the  land  U  Indoctrinated  by 
government.  American  represenutlves  aid- 
In  j  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ger- 
many since  the  end  of  World  War  n  have 
sent  back  ample  evidence  of  the  EUtler  youth 
movement  and  what  It  did  to  the  minds  of 
the  children  of  Germany.  The  generation 
tinder  Hitler,  In  large  part,  has  become  a  lost 
generation  and  the  hope  of  thinking  as  free 
men  in  Germany  lies  not  In  the  Impoaslbl* 
task  of  reconditioning  the  youth  of  Hitler, 
but  rather  in  the  proper  training  of  the  com- 
ing generations. 

We  are  told  that  the  present  school  aid 
bill  does  all  that  words  can  do  to  psstire  the 
public  of  no  Pederal  control.  Legislation. 
however,  may  last  only  from  one  Oungrcaa  to 
the  next  and  as  the  amount  of  Pederal  aid 
increases  under  congressional  authority  there 
would  be  demand  and  opportunity  for  re- 
vised legislation. 

With  Pederal  contribution  there  Is  always 
some  Pederal  ccxitrol  and  grave  danger  of  an 
all  powerful  control.  Within  a  generation, 
under  a  federallze<J  school  system,  if  the 
welfare  state  has  not  been  extended  over  our 
entire  social  ani  economic  life  there  will  ba 
grave  danger  of  It.  A  subsidized  people  la 
not  a  free  people. 

Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  president  of  Tala 
University,  has  declared  that  he  wanta  no 
part  of  Pederal  grants  for  educational  pur- 
poses. He  bellerea  that  with  projaer  leader- 
ship any  State  In  this  Union  can  adequately 
take  care  of  the  education  of  its  children. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  written  that: 
"There  Is  not  enough  money  In  the  United 
States,  even  If  every  dollar  of  It  were  ex- 
pended on  ed tlcatlon,  to  produce  throtigh 
Federal  authority  or  what  Is  naively  called 
cooperation  between  the  Pederal  Government 
and  the  several  State*,  educational  resu'iU 
that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with  thoaa 
that  have  been  already  reached  under  the 
free  and  natural  system  thst  has  grovm  up 
among  us. 

"Unless  the  school  is  both  the  work  and 
pride  of  the  community  It  serves  It  Is  noth- 
ing. A  school  system  that  giows  naturally 
In  response  to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  a 
hundred  thotisand  different  communities  will 
be  a  better  school  system  than  any  which 
can  be  Imposed  upon  those  localities  by  the 
aid  of  grants  of  public  money  from  the 
Pederal  Treasury,  accompanied  by  Federal 
regulations.  Federal  Inspections.  Federal  re- 
ports, and  Federal  uniformities." 

RepresenUtlve  Ralph  W.  Gvmnr.  of  Mew 
Tork.  speaking  before  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives some  time  ago  stated:  "Modem 
history  proves  with  tragic  clarity  that  where 
a  nation's  education  Is  placed  under  a  feder- 
ally controlled  system,  freedom  dies  out.  May 
the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Education  never  be- 
come the  Pederal  Commlsaar  of  Education  In 
America." 

I  could  go  on  but  I  wotild  tire  you  with 
needless  repetition.  We  must  watch  these 
plannets  and  dreamers  for  the  welfare  state. 
Whether  their  aims  be  borne  ot  ignorance  of 
history  and  free  men's  inheritance,  at  be 
spawned  throtigh  tnutration  and  cynldsm, 
they  are  dainaroiii  We.  in  this  generation, 
have  no  tigbit  to  aaddle  our  grandchildren 
with  tax  burdens  bean  of  our  Indifference 
and  extravagance. 

Samuel  Oompers.  after  studying  conditions 
In  Europe,  warned  In  an  address  given  more 
than  30  years  ago:  "I  bid  you  have  a  care  In 
all  these  attempts  to  regulate  the  personal 
relations  and  the  normal  activities  of  the  cit- 
izenship (a  our  cotintry  ere  It  be  too  late. 
•  •  •  For  a  mess  of  pottage,  tinder  the 
pretense  of  conspulsory  social  tnataranae.  let 
us  not  voluntarily  surrender  the  ftmdamantal 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom." 

The  danger  la  Inherent  In  the  aodaUMa 
doctrine  and  alao  in  the  all  too  many  asaloC* 
scattered  here  and  there  tbraafbout  the 
I  of  Government  o$Brlala     Lat  m*  eaU 
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your  •ttcntkm  to  one  mort  quoUtlon  from 
tbt  bulletin  of  Uw  r«deraJ  Social  SMVrtty 
Here  the  writer  ny*: 
MCWlty  and  public  Msiatanre  pro- 
'  a  baale  wtntm  for  attainment  of 
■tatc  CBTtMged  in  dem<  >cratlc 
a  way  of  life  which  ao  tar  haa  been 
only  In  cllcbt  meaaure." 
Would  Um  gentleman  who  wrote  that  para* 
Craph  like  India  where  laborcn  mAke  aa  little 
aa  5  centa  a  day:  or  Bvaila  where  life  is 
hy  tb«  at«t«r 

In  thta  country  la  not  man 
pro^arca  under  Covern- 
i«tulatlon  and  interference  but  a  keen- 
er realisation  tbat  we  owe  ouraelvea  a  free 
opportunity  to  earn  and  retain  a  decent  living 
tn_the  good  old  American  way. 

mat.  the  celebrated  French  econ- 
wbo  Heed  In  the  tlmea  of  Karl  Marx. 
wrote  a  hundred  year*  ago: 

"CtX  your  eye  orer  the  globe.  Which  are 
the  happleat.  the  moat  moral,  and  the  moat 
peaceable  nations?  Thoae  where  the  law 
tntarfaraa  leaat  with  private  actlTlty;  where 
the  goT«mment  la  the  leaat  felt;  here  indl- 
vtduaUty  has  the  most  scope,  and  public 
opinion  the  most  Influence;  where  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  administration  la  the  leaat 
Important  and  the  leaat  complicated:  where 
taxation  la  lightest  and  least  uneqxial.  popu- 
lar discontent  the  least  excited  and  the  least 
juattftable:  where  the  raaponslblllty  of  Indl- 
and  classes  Is  the  most  active,  and 
consequently,  if  morals  are  not  In  a 
psrfcct  state,  at  any  rate  they  tend  Incea- 
aantly  to  correct  themaelvea:  where  trana- 
actlona,  aaaoclatlons.  and  meetings  are  the 
leaat  fettered:  where  labor.  caplUl.  and  pro- 
duction suffer  the  least  from  artlflclal  dls- 
ements:  where  mankind  follows  most 
My  Its  own  natural  course." 
Dwalopnoenu  reported  from  Waahlngton 
iliiea  I  prepared  thia  paper  Indicate  that 
Oongrsas  is  beginning  to  hear  from  the  peo- 
ple back  home.  Congreaa  will  probably  ad- 
Jotvn  next  month  and  the  Klghry-second 
Onwfisss  will  soon  convene.  What  happena 
In  the  Kighty-aecond  Congress  may  be  the 
t\imlng  point  for  the  United  States.  We 
to  build  a  strong  oppoaltlon  now  to 
planners  In  and  out  of  government  who 
noay  seise  upon  a  temporary  buslneaa  reces- 
sion to  drive  ahead  their  plana  for  perma- 
nent aodal  and  iioaowiic  controls. 

In.  facing  our  problems  and  providing 
leadarshtp  let  ua  keep  in  mind  the  words 
of  the  taunortal  Lincoln: 

"Hliere  is  an  Important  aenae  In  which  the 
Government  Is  distinct  from  the  admlnla- 
tration.  One  Is  perpetual;  the  other  tem- 
porary and  changeable.  A  man  may  be  !oyal 
to  hli  powiunent  and  yet  opposed  to  the 
pMMHv  prtoetples  and  methoda  of  the  ad- 
■iBlstratlon." 

We  must  opposs  vigorously  the  peculiar 
theories  ao  contrary  to  the  baaic  prtnciplea 
upcoi  which  our  great  Republic  rests  We 
lawyers  ahould  accept  our  responsibilities 
enthusiastically  We  should  meet  these 
challengea  to  our  American  tnatltutlons 
through  wholehearted  and  devoted  leader- 
ship. 
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in  the  RzcoRD  an  article  entitled  "Louisi- 
ana's State  Rights."  written  by  Frank  J. 
Looney  and  published  in  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  of  August  28.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Hrticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

LouisUNA's  Stats  Rickts 
(By  Prank  J.  Loooey) 

Due  to  a  want  of  full  understanding  the 
Louisiana  Stata  admlnlatratlon  Is  "accept- 
ing" a  conqtramise  on  what  la  commonly 
called  the  *nVto  Land  Matter  " 

It  ts  in  reality  s  question  which  Involves 
the  extent  of  territory  within  Louisiana's 
boundaries  and  the  right  to  the  Marine 
League  at  sea. 

Htatory  shows  that  France,  as  far  back  aa 
188S  elataned  "posaeMlon  of  the  lands,  coasts 
and  lalanda  which  are  situated  In  the  Oulf 
uf  Mexico  between  Carolina  on  the  east  and 
Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west." 

In  IPOa  FTance  ceded  to  the  United  States 
"the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana  with 
the  same  extent  aa  It  now  has  In  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  It  had  when  Prance  pos- 
sessed It":  and  declared  In  the  next  article 
of  the  treaty:  "In  the  cession  made  by  the 
preceding  article  are  Included  the  adjacent 
telands  belonging  to  Louisiana." 

In  1804.  Congresa  formed  the  territory  of 
Orleans  otit  of  ~all  that  portion  of  country 
ceded  by  Prance  under  the  name  of  IaduIsI- 
ana.  which  lies  south  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory and  of  an  east  and  west  line  to  com- 
mence on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  33d 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  to  extend  west 
to  the  western  boundary  of  said  ceaaton  " 

In  1811  an  act  waa  paased  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government,  and  tor 
the  admission  of  such  state  Into  the  Union, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 

The  French  treaty  of  cession  stipulated 
article  3:  The  Inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory shall  be  Incorporated  In  the  Union  of 
the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  aa 
possible  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  etc. 

Returning  to  the  act  of  1811;  It  reads  in 
part  "After  the  admtaslon  of  said  territory 
of  Orleans  as  a  State,  the  laws  which  such 
State  may  pass  shall  be  promulgated,  etc." 
It  further  particularly  describes  the  limits  of 
the  new  State  and  concludes  the  description: 
-Along  the  middle  of  the  aald  river  (Iber- 
ville) and  Lake  Maurepaa  and  Pontchartrain 
to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  thence  botinded  by 
the  said  gulf  to  the  place  of  beginning;  (the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  river)  Including  all  is- 
lands within  a  leagues  of  the  coast  " 

In  1813.  Congress  admitted  the  State  of 
Louiaiana  by  the  same  description,  repeat- 
ing the  title  given  to  the  act  of  1811. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  quota 
pertinent  parts  of  the  sets  admitting  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama. 

Mississippi  •  •  •  "thence  due  south 
to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  thence  westwardly 
Including  ail  the  lalanda  within  0  leagues 
of  the  ahore.  acts  of  March  1,  1817  and  De- 
cember 10.  1817  •• 

Alabama  •  •  •  "thence  due  south  to 
th«  Oulf  of  Mexico,  thence,  eaatwardly.  in- 
cluding all  lalanda  within  6  leagues  of  ths 
shore."  • 

Comparing  thass  boundaries  we  find,  first. 
that  tlM  Oulf  of  Mexico  is  specifically  named 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  Louisiana;  sec- 
cod,  that  the  word  coast  la  uaed  in  the 
Louisiana  act.  and  ahora  In  both  of  the 
other  acts. 

It  was  during  JelTerson's  administration 
that  Louisiana  waa  purchased,  and  during 
that  of  his  Imaaadlata  mertmor  Madison,  who 
had  been  hla  Saeratary  of  Stala.  that  the 
prooaadlngs  for  and  the  admlsalon  of  Loui- 
aiAna  took  piacs. 


One  of  these  men  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  the  other  waa  the  father 
of  the  Constitution.  Their  choice  of  words 
was,  as  to  precision  of  meaning,  seldom 
eqxialed  and  never  excelled. 

Later  there  will  be  found  herein  an  ex- 
planation of  coast  as  distinguished  from 
ahore.  But,  first,  we  mtist  locate  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  a  case 
which  will  be  discussed  more  fuliy  hereafter 
said: 

'"Whenever  we  are  considering  the  matter 
of  boundary  we  naturally  turn  to  the  words 
by  which  the  boundary  is  described,  and  ac- 
cept the  words  as  controlling."  See  Lotcnde^ 
v.  Huntington  (153  U.  S.  at  p.  22).  and  at 
the  end  of  that  page:  "The  northern  bound- 
ary In  all  these  charters  Is  given  as  'the 
sound.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
but  is  separate  and  distinct  therefrom.  Into 
it  flow  many  rivers,  and  open  many  b-iyi, 
harbors,  and  inlets:  but  the  fact  of  a  con- 
nection between  them  and  it  does  not  make 
them  a  part  of  the  sound." 

One  of  the  departments  maintained  by  the 
United  Statea  Government  is  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  It  has  an  ofllce  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  where  maps  showing  a  ait- 
uatlon  such  as  above  described  but  relating 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  may  be  easily  obtained 
at  a  small  cost. 

On  these  maps  you  will  find  Chandeleur 
Sound.  Breton  Sound.  Mississippi  Sound,  the 
bays  adjacent  to  the  Miaslssippl  Delta,  and 
so  on  to  the  west  naany  bays.  Including 
Atchafalaya  and  Vermillion  Bays.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  are  skirted  by  Islands,  reefs. 
and  marshland,  but  ultimately  in  many 
places  their  waters  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
But  no  more  than  Long  Island  Sound  la  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  or  the  watera  opening  Into 
It  are  the  aound.  are  any  of  these  watera  a 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  southern 
bcuudary  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  chain  of  islands  on  the  east  include 
Chandeleur,  Breton,  and  Bird;  on  the  west 
we  find  large  isianda  such  as  Marsh  Island 
and  Point  au  Per.  and  closer  in  TimbaJler  and 
Grand  Island— and  mark  this — all  of  these 
Islands  are  within  the  3-fathom  aone.  wlilch 
alao  oonuins  the  land  and  water  area  de- 
scribed in  the  boundary  suit  of  Louisiana  and 
Mls&issippl  as  the  "Louisiana  marahes '  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtea.  and 
the  soundings  on  all  aides  of  the  larger  islands 
and  laiand  chains  are  strictly  comparable  to 
thoae  paased  on  in  ths  LouUlana-Mississippi 
case.  There  sre  other  factors  that  can  be 
offered  in  evidence  to  show  that  the  Sute  of 
Louisiana  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
that  all  of  the  islands  named  and  those  aiml- 
larly  altuated  are  well  within  the  boundaries 
of  Loutolana  and  have  been  long  so  rec- 
ognised. 

In  ths  treaty  of  ceealon  France  included 
the  adjacent  Ulands  bekwglng  to  Louisiana. 
The  word  "adjacent"  was  Indeftnlte.  In  fact, 
the  langxiage  of  the  French  treaty  was  not 
precise. 

Jefferson.  In  a  letter  written  to  Congreae 
in  October  1803.  said.  "The  precise  tound.nries 
of  Louisiana,  westward  of  the  Mlsalssippi. 
though  very  extensive,  are  at  present  InvcUved 
in  some  obscurliy.  •  in  November  1803  he 
wrote  that  body.  "Of  the  Province  of  Louiaiana 
no  general  map  sufBciently  correct  to  be  de- 
pended upon  has  been  published,  nor  has 
any  been  yet  procured  from  any  private 
source." 

Speaklag  of  the  French  treaty.  Chief  JusUce 
MarshaU  said:  "The  phrase  on  which  the 
controversy  mainly  depends,  that  Spain  retro- 
cedes  Louisiana  with  the  same  extent  that  It 
had  when  France  posssueiid  it.  might  so  read- 
lly  have  been  expreased  In  plain  language, 
that  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  persuasion 
that  the  ambiguity  was  unintentional"  (Fos- 
ter v  Wtelsoa.  2  Peters,  pp.  306-307).  In  the 
le  ca;e  the  Cniel  Ju.<tlce  said.  "In  Octo- 
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her  1810  the  President  (James  Madison) 
issued  hla  proclamaUon  directing  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Orleans  Territory  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  as  far  east  as  Perdido, 
and  to  hold  it  for  the  United  States."  •  •  •' 
"In  April  1812  Congress  paased  an  act  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana." 
Anyone  can  see  that  there  was  never  any 
intention  to  constrict  the  country  ceded  by 
France,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  stretch  it 
as  far  as  possible.  The  reason  is  that  by 
this  method  the  expanse  of  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  was  Increased,  namely,  by 
increasing  the  limits  of  the  States. 

The  case  of  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts 
was  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  said   (12  Peters  729)  : 

"No  fact  was  more  prominent  In  our  his- 
tory, none  could  have  been  more  strongly 
Impressed  on  the  general  and  State  conven- 
tions than  that  the  contests  for  the  vacant 
lands  of  the  Crown  long  threatened  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation,  which  existed 
practically  and  by  common  consent  from  1774 
to  1781:  when  after  5  years  of  discussion  It 
was  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  all  of  the 
States.  This  Court  has  attested  the  fact — 
6  Cranch  142;  5  Wheaton  376.  Similar  dan- 
ger was  imminent  from  controversies  about 
boundaries  between  the  States  till  a  provi- 
sion was  made  for  their  decision  with  a  pro- 
viso that  no  State  should  be  deprived  of 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States"  (1  Laws  U.  S.  17).  These  two  pro- 
visions taken  in  connection  put  an  end  to 
any  fears  of  convulsion  by  the  contests  of 
States  about  boundary  and  jurisdiction,  when 
any  State  could  by  appeal  bring  the  powers 
of  Congress  and  a  judicial  tribunal  into 
activity,  and  the  United  States  could  not  take 
any  land  within  the  boundary  of  a  State. 
Hence  resulted  the  principles  laid  down  by 
this  Court  In  Harcourt  v.  Gaillard  (12  Wheat- 
on 526).  that  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  were  the  external  boundaries  of  the 
several  States;  and  that  the  United  States 
did  not  acquire  any  territory  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  in   1783." 

That  was  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
after  the  Revolution,  and  the  language 
quoted  as  1  laws  United  States  17.  was  also 
article  IX  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  equality  of  the  States  as  expressed  in 
the  act  for  the  formation  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  made,  ipso  facto,  the  external 
boundary  of  Louisiana  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States. 

THZ  COAST 

The  external  boundary  of  the  United  States 
was  fixed  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
is  ands  vested  in  Louisiana  are  measured 
from  the  coast,  since  various  inland  waters 
have  been  shown  to  lie  north  of,  and.  in 
n>  ny  Instances,  to  open  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  meaning  of  "coast"  in  the  act 
becomes  important. 

An  entirely  disinterested  authority,  the 
Encyclopedia  Brlttanlca,  eleventh  edition, 
under  the  title  "Geography."  reads:  "It  is 
usual  to  distinguish  between  the  general 
coast  line  measured  from  point  to  point  of 
the  headlands  disregarding  the  smaller  bays 
and  the  detailed  coast  line  which  takes  ac- 
count of  every  infiection  shown  by  the  map 
employed." 

This  distinction  has  been  recognized  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  many  in- 
stances, and  it  has  been  mar)e  into  law  of 
the  United  States  by  act  of  February  19. 
18t5.  28  Statutes  at  Large  672.  wherein  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
fix  the  dividing  line  between  the  inland 
watera  and  the  high  seas. 

This  act  is  now  section  151  of  title  33  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  chapter  102. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  in  a  case  en- 
titled "The  Delaware'  adopted  the  line  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  outside  of  New  York  Harbor, 
and  accepted  his  points,  although  they  in- 


cluded lighthouses,  light  vessels,  and  whis- 
tling buoys.  In  between  headlands.  Of  this 
designation  the  Court  said:  "This,  of  coume. 
must  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line  as  to  all 
future  cases:  but  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  merely  directed  to  carry  out 
the  existing  law  upon  the  subject,  we  think 
it  should  l>e  treated  as  cogent  evidence  of 
what  the  law  has  been  before." 

In  this  case,  reported  in  161  United  States 
459.  as  in  the  Lowndes  case  cited  supra,  a 
map  is  given  and  a  scale  of  nautical  miles, 
and  this  map  clearly  shoot's  that  the  light 
vessel  and  the  whistling  buoy  are  many  miles 
out  from  the  landlocked  harbor. 

This  marking  by  the  Secretary  (now  it  U 
confided  to  the  commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard)  effectually  fixes  a  coast  line  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  coast  line  may  be  es- 
tablished on  the  water  while  a  "ahore"  ac- 
cording to  that  best  known  legal  dictionary, 
Bouvler's.  is  defined  as:  "Land  on  the  side 
of  the  sea.  a  lake,  or  a  river." 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  map  before 
referred  to  gives  a  colored  area  within  the 
three-fathom  zone.  then,  without  color,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  beyond  the  10-fathom 
ZDne. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  call  attention 
to  a  statement  in  the  case  which  has  caused 
all  the  trouble,  namely,  "The  United  States 
V.  Cali/omia"  reported  in  332  U.  S.  19.  where 
on  page  26.  it  says :  "We  may  assume  that  lo- 
cation of  the  exact  coastal  line  will  Involve 
many  complexities  and  difficulties.  Despite 
difficulties  this  Court  has  previously  adjudi- 
cated controversies  concerning  submerged 
land  boundaries."  And  the  Court  cites  an- 
other recent  decision  in  a  suit  between  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  where  the  line  was  run 
"to  the  limits  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  such  course  passing 
through  a  point  located  south  65'54'', 
west  true.  1,303  yards  from  Brandywine  shoal 
light."  and  it  refers  throughout  to  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveys  and  to 
range  lights,  ledge  lights,  and  shoal  lights. 
The  coast  line  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  ha.s  been 
and  can  be  definitely  located  and  it  is  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  beyond  dispute. 

We  have  no  controversy  with  Texas,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  she  was  admitted  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1845.  "into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever." 

These  identical  words  were  in  the  act  ad- 
mitting Louisiana. 

THK    MAXINX   LKAOITX 

It  has  been  said  that  bad  cases  make  bad 
laws.  Sometimes  bad  handling  makes  bad 
decisions. 

The  California  case  was  never  tried  on  its 
merits  and  many  pertinent  authorities  seem 
to  have  been  Ignored  by  the  Court,  or,  other- 
wise, were  not  presented  by  counsel. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  was  the 
Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts  case;  The  Del- 
aware was  not  mentioned,  nor  was  ths 
Lowndes  case.  The  significance  of  the 
Delaware  can  better  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering Carlson  v.  United  New  York  Sandy 
Hook  Pilofs  Association  (98  Fed.  468),  and 
United  States  v.  Newark  Meadows  Implement 
Co.    (173   Fed.  426). 

In  the  first  case  the  Court  said: 

"The  Secretary  drew  a  line  extending  from 
Navesink  Lighthouse  •  •  •  to  the  Scot- 
land light  vessel,  which  is  3  miles  from  the 
nearest  shore  on  Sandy  Hook,  and  thence 
•  •  •  through  the  Gedney  Channel  whis- 
tling buoy  to  Rockaway  Point  life-saving 
station  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  •  •  • 
I  doubt  whether  in  fixing  the  line  indicated, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  intended  to 
pass  beyond  the  limit  of  a  marine  league, 
the  usually  accepted  boundary.  Hm  Scot- 
land Lightship  does  not  exceed  that  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  if  froaa 
sel  a  line  be  drawn  to  a  point 


leagxie  south  of  the  western  and  of  Wttit" 
away  Beach  that  line  would  pass  throv^h  the 
whistling  buoy;  so  that  the  Secretary's  line 
seems  to  agree  accurately  with  the  old  rule  of 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  accident  would  be  found 
to  be  within  the  State  limits." 

The  Newark  Meadows  case  follows  the  same 
line  and  on  page  428.  it  uses  this  language: 
"It  is  obvioiisly  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress directly  or  Indirectly  to  enlarge  or 
narrow  the  territorial  limits  of  New  Jersey." 
That  of  course  means,  without  that  State's 
consent  in  the  manner  provided  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
while  sitting  as  a  circuit  Justice,  quoted 
Chancellor  Kent  as  holding  that  the  "cur- 
rent of  modern  authority  •  •  •  extends 
territorial  jurisdiction  *  *  *  a  marine 
league."  Kent's  commentaries  were  written 
before  1830.  In  his  opinion  reported  in  73 
Federal  at  page  245.  Justice  McKenna  quotes 
Sir  William  Scott  as  holding  "the  sea  within 
3  miles  of  Frledland  as  waters  belonging  to 
Prussia." 

Since  the  quoted  case  was  decided  In  1803, 
the  year  Louisiana  wa^  ceded  by  France,  the 
Marine  League  Doctrine  was  clearly  estab- 
lished then. 

In  1805,  in  an  Kngllah  case  entitled  "The 
Anna."  Sir  William  Scott  wrote  "We  all  know 
that  the  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  (we 
translate  his  Latin  phrase)  'ownership  of  land 
ends  where  tlie  force  of  anna  ends,'  and 
since  the  introduction  of  firearms,  this  dis- 
tance has  usually  been  recognised  to  be 
•bout  3  miles  from  the  shore." 

In  the  same  case  he  held  "certain  mud 
Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
'natural  appendages  of  the  coast  on  which 
they  border,  and  from  which,  indeed,  they 
are  formed'." 

He  further  held  that  these  islands  were 
American  territory  from  which  the  marine 
zone  was  to  be  reckoned. 

Justice  Ptory  in  1812.  in  The  Ann.  held, 
"all  the  writers  on  public  law  agree  that  every 
nation  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  cannon  shot  or  marine  league  over 
the  waters  sdjacent  to  its  shores  (citing 
Bynkershoek  and  Azzuni — the  same  who  were 
misquoted  by  Justice  Black  on  this  subject, 
as  noted  at>ove)  and  this  doctrine  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statea  {Church  v.  Hubhart  (2  Cranch. 
6  U.  S.  187.  231)).  Indeed  such  waters  are 
considered  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
sovereign." 

In  1825  Chief  Justice  MarshaU  held.  "Mo 
principle  of  general  law  is  more  universally 
acknowledged  than  the  perfect  equality  of 
nations." 

In  1850  an  undivided  Cotirt  held.  "When 
this  country  achieved  Its  Independence  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  devolved  upon  the 
people  of  the  States.  And  this  power  still 
remains  with  them,  except  insofar  as  they 
have  delegated  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Federal 
Government"  (9  Howard,  at  p.  78). 

Since  the  only  right  to  submerged  soil 
under  the  o(>en  sea  lielonged  to  Kngland  as  a 
Crown  prerogative  and  in  1776  became  the 
property  of  each  several  original  State,  and 
since  Louisiana  has  equal  rights  to  aU  the 
Crown  prerogatives  of  France,  a  nation  In 
equality  with  England,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  admiU,  in  the 
California  case,  page  35,  that  "the  very  oil 
about  which  the  State  and  the  Nation  here 
contend  might  well  become  the  subject  ol 
International  dispute";  how  mtich  better. 
more  just,  and  safer  would  it  be  to  track  the 
law  and  concede  the  marine  league  to  Loui- 
siana throughout  the  length  of  her  eouthem 
boundary,  and  to  exercise  the  right  o<  caii- 
nent  domain,  when  necessary,  rather  tbaa  to 
place  the  United  States  in  Aixunl's 
ae  "a  natkn  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTAJtA 

n*  THI  SKNATK  OF  THX  UNITID  STATn 

Friday.  September  16  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  it,  1949 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
OBanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concskssional  R«c- 
otL»  a  very  Important  article  dealing  with 
the  Oerman  problem  entitled  Whither 
WeaUrn  Europe?"  by  Jean  Pajus.  This 
Is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  being 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
Uon  of  World  War  m.  Inc..  New  York 
aty.  N.  Y 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
M  follows: 

Wsmtn  Wasmuf  Euaon? 

(By  J«an  Pajiu) 

■acnoM  u 

Th0  new  Oermtn  truste«$ 

Perbapa  tlM  most  slfulfleant  lUm  to  com* 
ot  Omeax^ay  Id  recent  UoMa  baa  b««n  th« 
of  a  group  or  13  Oarmaiu  m  man- 
tniataM  of  Um  Ruhr  Iron  and  ttael 
rka.  Tbi«  Mlaetlon  waa  mada  by  tb«  0«r> 
MMl  wwnomtc  aiwinttrauon  and  u 
punmant  to  Law  Mo.  TS  whleh  waa  promul- 
gatad  Novembar  10.  l»4a.  by  OancraU  CUy 
and  BobarUon.  Under  thla  law.  tb«  Rubr 
Industry  wtU  ba  managed  by  legal  entitles 
and  tuparvlaad  by  Oamaa  trustaat  arbo  wUl 
cxercue.  with  but  fav  MoapUoDa.  the  normal 
duties  of  ownership  pimMng  a  Onal  settle- 
asant  of  the  owswdklp  queatkm.  (British 
Sooe  SevUw.  February  10.  1M0.) 

Tbe  list  of  the  new  Oerman  trustcea  la 
beaded  by  the  notorious  Nasi  industrialist. 
Betiu-lch  DlnJwlbach  of  the  Verelnlgte  Stahl- 
wcrke  ( United  German  Steel  Works  i .  Re* 
portlng  the  selection  of  Olnkelbach  and  his 
the  New  York  Times.  February  2. 
I,  said  that  it  "has  Incensed  the  German 
•eelallsu  and  trade- union  leaders." 

This  statement  appeared  In  the  Influential 
Loodon  weekly.  Statesman  and  Nation,  of 
laatiary  sa.  1M0:  "Itr  Pllck.  principal  owner 
ot  the  Verelnlgte  H*ahlwerke  (the  biggest 
Sohr  ataal  tniat)  was  sent  to  prison  (or  7 

foreign  countries  and 
one  of  his  closest  associ- 
ates since  1830.  Mr  Dlnkelbach.  was  declared 
fey  a  denaztncatlon  tribunal  to  have:  "no 
ital  relations  with  naaism'  and  was  ap- 
trustee  of  the  Ruhr  Iron  snd 
steal  industry  by  the  BrltUh  military  govern- 
■MWt  What  Is  the  dlfTerence  between  Flick 
and  Dlnkclbach?  Tbe  Germans  at  least  have 
never  been  able  to  And  out." 

Although  some  of  the  original  namea  sub- 
aaltted  by  Dr  Herman  Puender.  chief  execu- 
Uva  ot  (he  biaonal  economic  admtnlatratlon. 
were  Anally  eitminated.  nevertheleea  the 
aplrtt  of  the  Oarman  heavy  industry  is  quite 
apparent.  In  eharacterialng  the  flnsl  selec- 
tion of  the  trustees  the  New  York  Times  made 
the  following  observation:  "With  the  excep- 
tkm  of  Dr  Olnkelbach  the  trustees  were  re- 
garded by  many  occupation  authorities  ss 
teaocuous"  (March  21.  1»4«). 

It  was  perbspe  no  accident  that  Dr  Her- 
auui  Puender  was  given  the  task  of  selecting 
the  administrators  of  the  Ruhr  Industries. 
Or.  Pxiender's  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
ThrougboQt  Wortd  War  n  be  rendered  out- 
to  the  Maal  onaa.  For  hia 
waaio<ig  to  HiliBsiit  eolo- 
nal  tfttrtag  World  War  n  and  placed  in  charge 
td  advanctng  Waal  tdeology  in  Dlvtslon  t-H. 
Atowehr  of  OKW  His  role  was  equivalent  to 
H»at  of  a  party  commissar  in   the  Russum 


Army.  His  special  task  was  to  fight  Ameri- 
can and  British  psychological  warfare. 
Faithful  to  his  ideolo^.  Dr.  Puender.  when 
asked  to  select  the  German  officials  to  oper- 
ate the  giant  steel  iaduatry  of  the  Ruhr 
tamed  to  the  real  nukstara  of  the  Ruhr — the 
UmI  aaonomlc  war  lords.  The  ortginsl  list 
maSamtUmA  by  Dr.  Puender  was  headed  by 
Hclnrlch  Dlnkelbach.  of  the  Verelnlgte  Stahl- 
werke.  and  Hermann  Abe.  of  the  notorious 
Deutsche  Bank.  However,  the  list  was 
changed  somawbat  in  order  to  placate  criti- 
cism emanattng  from  the  German  trade 
unions.  The  final  list  accepted  by  the  allied 
authorities  Includes  six  names  originally  sub- 
mitted by  Or.  Pnender,  including  Dr.  Helnricb 
Dlnkelbach.  The  latter,  for  a  period  of  30 
years  was  the  financial  director  of  the 
Verelnlgte  Stahiwerke  (United  Steel  Works). 
the  mightiest  steel  concern  in  Germany.  Dr. 
Dlnkelbach  was  a  sponsor  and  financial  con- 
tributor to  the  Naal  88.  In  the  fall  of  lOM 
be  waa  selected  by  the  British  as  leader  of 
the  tnistees  administration  of  ths  North 
German  Iron  and  Steel  Control.  The  Lon- 
don News  Review.  October  7.  1947.  had  this 
to  say  about  him:  "Herr  Helnricb  Dlnkelbach 
lK>lds  In  Germany  today  the  place  once  occu- 
pied by  such  powerful  figures  as  Alfred 
Krupp.  Hugo  Stinnes.  and  August  Thyssen. 
He  Is  the  Ruhr  industrial  magnau.  model 
1M7."  Tbe  London  News  Review  of  that 
data  alao  reported  that  In  selecting  htm  ss 
chief  tniatee.  the  British  overlooked  hu  Nazi 
aaaasbanlilp  card. 

Ho  laas  significant  Is  the  selection  o{  Her- 
bert Monden.  formerly  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Hermann  Ooering  combine.  Dr  Mon- 
den aras  vice  president  of  tbe  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  of  Germany  whose  tsak  It  was  to 
coordinate  Germany's  heavy  industry  for 
war. 

Tht  United  States  Steel  Corp.'t  interest  in 
Oermany 

On  February  26.  when  the  final  list  of 
trustees  of  the  Ruhr  Indusuy  was  an- 
nounced, the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
these  trustees  would  be  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  a  steel  commission,  ths  United 
States  members  of  which  would  be  William 
J.  Brlnksrhcfl,  Werner  P.  Neumann.  Runsld 
Clark,  and  I.  F.  L.  Bllult.  all  of  the  United 
SUtes  Steel  Corp.  The  selection  of  rour 
United  Statee  Steel  directors  as  supervisors 
Is  no  accident.  In  the  summer  of  IMg.  the 
London  Tribune  discussed  the  strange  ac- 
tivities of  American  steel  interests  in  Oer- 
many and  reported  the  following:  "In  July 
of  this  year  came  the  first  unilateral  Ameri- 
can interrantJon.  Ofllcially  unrecognlaed  by 
the  Britlah  authorities,  eight  directors  of  the 
United  Ststes  Steel  Corp.  accompanied  by  a 
Reprceentattve  of  the  Congress  Committee 
for  Marshall  Aid  toured  the  Ruhr  for  S  weeks 
li  Ooerlng's  speclHl  train  The  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  Is  the  largest  horizontal 
steel  trust  In  the  world  employing  175  000 
workers.  Thus  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
a  recartellsatlon  of  that  part  of  tbe  steel 
industry  already  decartelised  was  recom- 
mended. The  military  governors  are  ex- 
pected shortly  to  Implement  the  United 
States  Commission's  recommendations,  in  a 
plan  providing  for  the  recartellzatlon  of  the 
28  new  companies  Into  12  larger  concerns  " 

The  London  Tribune  then  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  activities  of  the  prewar  German 
Ruhr  magnates.  It  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "more  significant  than  the  elal>o- 
rate  maneuvers  of  the  Oerman  Ruhr  mag- 
nates, in  leagtie  with  Amertcsn  buslnrasmen, 
is  the  speedy  Oerman  line-up  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  heavy  industries. 
Uermsnn  Kost.  one  of  Hitler's  war  economy 
ieaderi  and  former  manatlim  director  of 
Mbeinpreussen.  Is  In  dMWfa  of  the  coal  ad- 
ministration: W.  Siinf?en  Is  back  on  the  board 
of  Manneamann:  Rohland.  one  of  Speer's 
right-hand  men  In  the  armament  ministry 
and  a  member  of  the  Schuta  Stafiel  has  re- 
turned from  Internment  to  the  board  of  the 
Verelnlgte  Stahiwerke.     So  have  Sohl   and 


Schwede.  also  wartime  directors.  Hugo 
Btinnea  has  been  acqultt^  of  all  political 
guilt  by  a  Oerman  denaslfication  court,  and 
Is  active  behind  the  scenes.  H.  Reusch  has 
emerged  with  enhanced  prestige  from  his 
battles  with  the  unions  and  the  British  au- 
thorities. Henle  of  Kloeckner  together  with 
Pferdmenges.  the  Frankfurt  banlcer.  are 
faithful  representstlves  of  the  combines  In 
the  Frankfurt  Kconomlc  Council." 

Since  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  Is  play- 
ing such  s  prominent  role  in  the  new  set- 
up in  the  Rutu'.  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  It  had  close  ties  with  tbe  German- 
dominated  International  Steel  Cartel  of 
Luxemburg.  In  addition  to  tbe  activitlea 
of  Its  directors  in  the  summer  of  1948.  It  must 
also  be  stated  tiiat  George  Wolf,  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Export  Corp  .  acted 
as  the  brains  behind  the  Humphrey  Com- 
mittee which  was  sent  to  Germany  by  ERP 
Admlnlstrstor  Paul  Hoffman  In  the  fall  of 
l»4g  to  make  a  report  on  the  reparation 
problem. 

Mr.  Wolf  recommended  a  drastic  revision  of 
the  original  reparations  program.  His  find- 
ings were  subsequently  adopted,  almost  In 
their  entirety,  by  the  Humphrey  Committee. 
Tbe  agreement  reached  on  April  14.  1»49.  left 
Oermany  with  the  equipment  from  150  im- 
portant planu  previously  scheduled  for  re- 
moval as  reparatlotu.  This  equipment  Is  lo- 
cated In  32  plants  in  the  steel  Industry.  88 
meuiwurklng  plsnts.  32  chemical  plants  and 
7  planu  In  the  nonferrous  metal  Industry. 
Ths  allied  agreement  to  thU  detrimental 
dacialoa  waa  only  obtained  through  trc- 
mondoua  preaaure  upon  the  French  and 
British  Governments.  The  agreement  con- 
stltutee  a  victory  for  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  and  especially  Mr.  Wolf.  However.  It 
might  be  more  accurate  to  ascribe  the  victory 
to  the  tremendous  propaganda  in  blgh  Gov- 
ernment circles  In  Waahlngton.  unleashed  by 
tbe  Oermany  heavy  industry.  Special  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  a  splendidly  prepared 
brochure  by  Dlnkelbach  s  combine,  the 
Verelnlgte  Stahiwerke.  This  brochure  waa 
circulated  in  the  United  Statee  Senate.  Its 
nuOn  theme  was  that  Kurope  cannot  recover 
without  the  final  contribution  of  the  Oer- 
man heavy  industry.  lu  concluding  sen- 
tence was:  "Let  our  warning  not  faU  unon 
deaf  ears  - 

(See  Prevent  World  War  HI.  No.  29,  p.  a, 
A  New  Lobby  on  the  Hill.) 

Another  Oerman  who  can  rightly  claim 
credit  for  the  victory  of  the  Oerman  heavy 
Industry  U  G.  V.  L.  Loeech.  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Deutsche  Bdelstahl  Werke  whose 
planu  are  on  the  reparations  list.  His  busi- 
ness wss  to  explain  to  Mr.  Wolf  why  the  Oer- 
man planu  must  remain  In  Oermany  At 
first  he  tried  ail  soru  of  ways  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  Oerman  view.  He  used 
the  argument  that  technically  It  would  be 
very  costly  to  dismantle  and  ship  the  planU 
to  Germany's  neighbors.  Then  he  pleaded 
the  case  of  the  loas  of  the  badly  needed 
Oerman  technicians  to  dismantle  the  planu. 
thus  retarding  the  recovery  of  Oermany  and 
Western  Europe.  Mr.  Wolf  was  unimpressed. 
Finally.  Mr.  Luesch  brought  out  the  Import- 
export  sUtlstlcs  of  Germany's  trade  to  bolster 
his  thesis.  He  produced  an  analysis  prepared 
by  the  German  experu  of  the  JEIA.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  tell  Mr.  Wolf  how  the  repara- 
tions program  would  adversely  affect  the  Ger- 
man exporU.  which  In  turn  would  reduce 
Germany's  ImporU. 

Mr.  Wolf  beran  to  show  a  great  Interest  in 
these  argtimcnts.  After  several  hours  of  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Wolf  finally  agreed  that  Ger- 
many miut  Increase  he-  exporu  in  order  to 
ease  the  burden  of  the  United  States  Ux- 
payers.  Mr.  Wolf  was  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  increase  Oermanys  ezporU  was  to 
leave  the  German  heavy  Industry  Intact. 

Mr  Loesch  proved  quite  a  persuasive  advo- 
caU  for  the  German  Industry,  it  appears.  In 
tbe  course  of  bis  dlseuseton  he  brought  out 
the  argument  that  tradlUonally  both  the 
United  States  steel  Industry  and  the  Oerman 
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steel  Industry  have  always  been  on  very 
friendly  terms.  Mr.  Loesch  was  ver)-  compli- 
mentary to  the  United  States  steel  Industry 
for  Its  Innate  civic  behavior  In  the  past.  He 
pointed  out  to  Mr  »Volf  that  the  steel  Indus- 
try  had  no  investmenU  In  Germany.  He 
suggested,  therefore,  that  Germany  would 
welcome  American  InvestmenU.  Mr.  Loesch 
also  fiattered  Mr.  Wolf  by  reminding  him  that 
the  United  States  steel  industry  wis  opposed 
to  the  FEA  and  Morgenthau  plans  of  1944. 
Would  It  not  be  very  illogical  for  the  Ame."-!- 
can  steel  industry  to  subscribe  to  the  discred- 
ited Morgenthau  reparation  policy.  Mr. 
Loesch  asked?  Then  the  story  goes  that 
Loesch  suggested  that  there  was  no  reason 
on  earth  why  the  American  and  German  sieel 
Industries  could  not  straighten  out  any  diflQ- 
culttes  regarding  future  markeU  by  entering 
into  private  agreement,  as  was  the  case  In 
the  past.  Mr.  Wolf.  It  seems,  found  nothing 
wrong  wr.h  Loesch's  plana  and.  according  to 
Mr.  Loesch  himself,  "showed  keen  Interest  In 
my  argument."  The  rest  Is  history  now. 
What  we  do  not  know  however.  Is  what  other 
agreemenU  Mr.  Loesch  and  Mr.  Wolf  entered 
into. 

Mr.  Loesch.  who  was  recently  In  Washing- 
ton, spoke  with  the  highest  praise  of  Mr. 
Wolf  and  the  American  steel  Industry.  His 
comment  was.  "The  American  steel  Industry 
has  always  been  very  decent  toward  Ger- 
many." 

Mr.  Loeech  did  not  elaborate  on  the  pur- 
poee  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Un'ied  States. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  a  specific 
mission  to  perform— to  kill  c()mplet«»ly  the 
last  and  definitive  reparations  program.  The 
German  heavy  industry  would  like  to  retain 
in  Germany  8  large  steel  planu  and  tbe  214 
other  planu  which  are  slated  to  be.  touUy 
or  In  part,  taken  out  of  Germany  as  repara- 
tions. The  fight  Is  now  concentrated  around 
the  Thyssen  works,  located  at  Hambrou,  with 
a  capacity  of  2.400.000  tons,  the  Helnrlch- 
ahutte,  located  at  Attlngen.  the  Nlederrheln- 
ischhutte  at  Dulsburg.  Hochfield  and  the 
Klockner  plants  at  Dusseldorf.  The  German 
steel  masters  claim  all  these  sre  Indispensa- 
ble for  their  country. 

German    steel    magnates'    intrigues 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Washington. 
D  C  ,  this  German  cartellst.  Mr.  Loesch.  en- 
Joyed  the  splendid  cooperation  of  Senator 
Maloni.  who  probably  made  his  acquaintance 
while  visiting  Germany  last  year,  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  It  was  Senator  Malone  who 
Introduced  Mr.  Loesch  to  Under  Secretary 
of  State  James  Webb,  to  Paul  HofTman.  and 
others.  Mr.  Loesch  also  enlisted  Senator 
McCarsan's  help  for  the  preservation  of  Ger- 
many's war  potential,  which  In  effect  means 
the  betrayal  of  western  Europe. 

While  Mr.  Loesch  was  busy  In  the  United 
States  with  his  mission  of  selling  his  ideas, 
his  colleagues  in  Germany  were  working 
overtime  on  the  Belgian.  French.  Dutch,  and 
Luxemburg  industrialists  to  convince  them 
that  their  national  InteresU  would  be  better 
served  by  retaining  in  Germany  the  plants 
slated  for  reparations — for  the  benefit  of  the 
receiving  countries.  The  German  steel  mas- 
ters know  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose 
in  any  case.  If  the  reparations  deliveries— 
1.  e  .  what  is  left  after  the  April  13.  1949. 
agreement — are  carried  out  according  to 
plan,  the  Germans  lose  their  planU  to  their 
foreign  competitors.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  planu  remain  In  Germany,  the  German 
steel  Industry  will  still  be  afraid  of  national- 
ization by  a  future  German  government. 
The  strategy,  therefore,  is  simplicity  Itself: 
oaake  a  deal  with  their  nelghlwrs  whereby 
the  planu  scheduled  for  reparations  remain 
In  Germany,  but  the  ownership  would  be 
turned  ower  to  the  Western  allies.  Thus, 
If  the  French  own  a  large  plant  in  the  Ruhr 
they  can  make  money,  supervise  the  produc- 
tion, and  satisfy  their  craving  for  security 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  western  allies  ac- 
cept this  propKMitlon,  the  Germans  would  be 
in  a  position  to  clrcum\'ent  the  Social-Demo- 
crat demands  for  socialization.  reUln  the  in- 


dustrial potential  in  Germany,  and  hope  for 
l>etter  times.  The  spokesman  for  this  plan 
has  been  Gunther  Sohl,  of  the  Verelnlgte 
Stahiwerke.  and  chief  lieutenant  of  Dr. 
Dlnkelbach. 

Still  another  approach  is  t>elng  made  by 
Wilhelm  Zangen.  head  of  the  notorious 
Mannesman  Trust,  which  controls  the  tube 
cartel  In  Europe.  Instead  of  being  tried  for 
spoliation,  looting,  and  slave  labor,  as  Frled- 
rlch  Flick  was,  he  Is  now  engaged  in  discus- 
sions with  the  representatives  of  the  French. 
Belgian,  Dutch.  Luxemburg  heavy  indus- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
cartel.  The  essence  of  Zangen  s  plan  Is  that 
the  Germans  acquire  a  substantial  share  in 
the  Western  European  steel  Industry.  Con- 
versely, the  German  neighbors  would  acquire 
a  substantial  share  In  the  German  steel  In- 
dustry. Zangen  claims  this  would  mean  a 
full  integration  of  Western  Europe's  econ- 
omy. Zangen  also  claims  that  this  cartel 
system  Is  the  basis  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
One  wonders  what  Mr.  Hoffman  thlniu  of 
Zangen 's  Interpretation  of  the  ERP. 

A  note  must  be  added  about  Mr.  Elliott. 
Since  one  of  the  four  United  States  Steel 
directors  appointed  to  supervise  the  German 
trustees  administration  Is  Mr.  1.  F  L.  El- 
liott, it  is  worthy  of  note  that  In  1939  he 
was  the  chief  go-between  for  the  British. 
American,  and  Oerman  steel  cartels.  It  is 
recalled  that  in  1939.  Just  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  and  the  Oerman  group 
made  an  agreement  known  as  the  Duessel- 
dorf  agreement  which  was  highly  unfavor- 
able to  the  InteresU  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Elliott  played  a  prominent  role  In  these 
negotintlons.  He  Is  a  British  subject  and  is 
United  Slates  Steel  Corp.  representative  in 
Europe. 


Battle  of  Lake  Champlaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  16  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Battle 
of  Lake  Champlain."  delivered  over  the 
radio  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
on  September  9.  1949.  and  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  10. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago  to- 
morrow— on  September  11.  1814 — a  young 
American  naval  officer.  Thomas  Macdon- 
ough.  made  final  preparations  for  the 
crucial  engagement  destined  to  turn  Ijack  a 
British  fleet  charged  with  clearing  the  path 
of  Invasions  for  a  powerful  British  army 
moving  down  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  army  of  invasion,  under  Gen.  Sir 
George  Prevost.  numlJered  some  12.000  of 
Wellington's  veterans  newly  released  from 
European  service  by  Napoleon's  abdication 
and  withdrawal  to  Elba.  Its  objective  was 
to  separate  New  England  from  the  United 
States  by  carrying  the  war  Inland  along  the 
line  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Hudson  Valley 
(basically  the  strategy  of  Btirgoyne's  foray  a 
generation  earlier). 

Thomas  Macdonough  of  Delaware  had  gone 
to  sea  as  a  midshipman  under  the  Incom- 
parable Preble,  distinguished  himself  under 


Decatur  in  Tripoli.  Thirty-one  years  of  age. 
he  had  wearied  out  2  years  of  Idleness  on 
Lake  Champlain  awaiting  an  enemy  offensive 
which  now  moved  down  upon  his  sUtion  In 
all  but  overwhelming  force. 

The  British  thrust  was  carefully  prepared 
and  skillfully  timed.  Launched  against  a 
weak  link  in  America's  chain  of  northern  de- 
fenses, the  stroke  was  delivered  with  a  view 
toward  Uklng  political  as  well  as  military 
advantage  of  New  England's  disaffection  from 
the  American  cause.  Throughout  the  War  of 
1812.  many  New  Englanders  believed  that 
the  Union  was  fated  to  be  dissolved.  The 
feeling  In  ultra-Federalist  circles  was  that 
the  sooner  the  United  Sutes  disintegrated 
into  regional  confederacies  the  better.  A 
proposed  Brltlsh-Canadlan-New  England  rap- 
prochement was  blandly  considered. 

The  British  were,  of  course,  fuliy  aware  of 
New  England's  attitude.  Making  use  of  sblpe 
and  men  released  from  the  European  theater. 
British  landing  parties  had  easily  destroyed 
American  shipping  on  the  Connecticut  River 
as  early  as  April. 

In  June  royal  seamen  and  marines  burned 
vessels  at  Wareham,  Mass.  Still  others  har- 
assed the  coast  of  Maine.  By  July  and  August 
a  British  naval  task  force  operating  out  of 
Halifax  had  seized  Eastport,  Maine,  meeting 
only  the  feeblest  kind  of  opposition.  The 
same  task  force  menaced  Boston  and  was 
barely  warded  off  by  the  people  of  Stonington. 
Conn. 

Still  later  In  August  another  and  a  larger 
task  force  actually  reconquered  Maine  from 
Passamuquoddy  to  the  Penobscot  River.  Per- 
haps two-thirds  of  the  Inhabiunu  thtu 
brought  under  Britlah  rule  made  no  objec- 
tion. Taking  the  required  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  they  relinquished  American 
citizenship. 

Nevertheless,  Boston  bankers  continued  to 
lend  money  to  British  InteresU.  New  Eng- 
land farmers  continued  to  supply  British 
land  forces  with  t>ecf  snd  grain,  finally,  as 
though  to  roiud  out  the  prologue  to  a  com- 
plete national  disaster,  the  Ross-Cockburn 
expedition  from  Bermuda  took  and  burned 
Washington  on  August  24.  On  the  very  day 
that  Macdonough 's  little  fieet  awaited  the 
enemy  fiotllla  on  Lake  Champlain.  the  de- 
stroyers of  Washington  stood  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  ringing  of  church  bells  sum- 
moned  Baltimore  to  arms. 

We  know  now  what  the  Imperiled  Nation 
of  1814  did  not  know.  For  all  their  fright- 
fulness,  the  British  descents  upon  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  and  their  naval  demon- 
strations against  the  eastern  seaboard  were 
diversionary  raids  to  draw  Anterican  atten- 
tion away  from  the  main  expedition.  That 
expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  under 
way  from  Canada. 

It  was  not  only  the  largest  army  of  Inva- 
sion to  be  launched  against  the  United  SUtes 
during  the  war.  but  iU  success  also  threat- 
ened the  gravest  consequences.  Once  Lake 
Champlain  was  secured  to  British  arms,  then 
supplies  and  relnforcemenu  for  the  invading 
army  could  come  directly  down  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  mlllury  and  political 
resulu  of  an  Iron  wedge  shattering  New  York 
and  dividing  the  Nation  can  only  have  been 
disastrous. 

On  board  his  flagship,  the  28-gun  Saratoff. 
Thomas  Macdonough  led  a  short  prayer  l>e- 
fore  sending  his  men  to  battle  stations.  His 
naval  force  was  little.  It  had  been  made 
ready  late. 

Ashore,  the  American  Army,  charged  with 
the  defeivse  of  Piatuburg  as  the  land  key  to 
Lake  Champlain.  was  well  commanded  in  a 
strongly  fortified  position.  Tet,  Incredibly,  it 
had  been  greatly  weakened  on  orders  from 
Washington.  The  armchair  generals  who  eo 
consistently  bungled  American  strategy  seem 
to  have  believed  that  Commodore  Perry's 
desperately  won  victory  on  Lake  Erie  In  1813 
had  ended  all  northern  naval  campaigns. 
General  Harrison's  recapture  ctf  Detroit  had 
seemingly  won  in  the  West.  Washington's  at- 
tention remained  fixed  on  the  stalemau  at 
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Um  most 

BrtUiti  meursiun  of  the  entire  war.  otetlnate 
o4d  OwMnU  Armstronc.  the  Secretary  of  War 
who  had  refused  to  believe  the  National  Cap- 
itol menaced  untU  the  day  of  tta  capture  and 
bttmlac.  ordered  4.000  Americans  at  the 
Plattabutg  punaon  to  inarch  to  the  Nlacara 
front. 

Only  at  the  last  moment  was  General 
Macomb.  In  cha^rgt  of  the  skeleton  force  re- 
MAlnlnic  at  Ptatubunf.  hastily  rclnforcad  by 
•ome  800  New  York  millUamen  from  IT— n 
and  Clinton  Countteti.  and  by  3.&00  Vermont - 
ers  who  stoutly  volunteered  for  duty  wbert 
their  Oovcmor  felt  qtialms  about  ordering 
Mmh  to  MTve  uutstdr  the  home  State.  In  the 
crteta,  Macomb  mustered  about  4.700  half- 
trainad  eflactlvea  to  meet  the  attack  erf  ten 
or  »lcvrn  Thotwand  refulars  amply  supplied 
with  artUlary. 

A  aarlaa  of  savage  little  skirmishes  fought 
ea  lirokMi  grotind  slowed  the  British  advance 
But  with  both  land  armies  at  last  deployed 
and  the  British  heavy  guns  In  position,  the 
weaker  Americans  faeed  nearly  hopeless  odds 
Kven  so.  General  Prevoat  prudently  held  cR 
the  crucial  assault  for  5  days  until  the 
Fleet,  under  Capt.  George  Downle. 
victory  certain  by  sweeping  the 
flotilla  from  Platuburg  Bay.  The 
t  ot  Oownie's  armada  as  It  bore  Into 
action  around  Cumberland  head  was  to  seiKl 
Um  British  Army  into  action  along  the  entire 
land  front. 

Thomas  Macdnnoi:gh  had  placed  his  little 
fleet  In  a  well-choa«i  defensive  position. 
His  four  major  vessels,  the  Saratoga,  the 
Kmfle,  the  Tieonderoga.  and  the  Preble,  rode 
at  anchor  on  spring  cables  so  that  they  could 
be  raadlly  turned  to  bring  fresh  broadsides 
to  bear.  RIa  10  row-gunboats  Oiled  the  gap« 
In  the  line  between  the  ships  of  war  All 
in  all,  Maedonough  eommanded  about  800 
men.  most  ot  them  landsmen  turned  sailor 
within  a  few  weeks,  but  some  nf  them  .\rmy- 
artUlery  men  converted  to  naval  gunners 
The  British  flotilla,  also  consisting  of  four 
principal  veaaels.  was  better  fitted  and 
manned  by  experienced  —amen. 

The  weight  of  rival  broadatdee  was  about 
•qual.  The  principal  American  advantage 
lay  In  Maodonough  s  choice  of  position.  Rls 
— amanshlp  forced  the  British  to  enter  the 
bay  and  deploy  Into  line  of  battle  before 
brlt^:lng  their  armament  to  bear. 

Tha  day  of  September  11.  1814.  was  calm. 
ttaa  wind  light  on  Lake  Champlaln  Prayer 
the  American  commander  had  his 
at  quarters  ss  the  first  gun  spoke  over 
tk«  pMrtd  watar.  The  first  BntUh  salvo  to 
b*  raeatvad  aboard  tha  American  flagship 
did  little  damage  but  It  shsttered  the  coop 
la  which  l«—  devout  sailors  than  Thomas 
MACdooough  kept  a  cherished  gamecock. 
Ftor  a  eentury  and  longer,  men  have  remem- 
bered how  the  golden  cockerel  sprang  to  a 
and  crowed  del—*.  Then  all  the 
roared    out    In    a    ela—    and    deadly 


11—  battla  WM  bitterly  fotight.  Captain 
Downle  died  on  the  deck  of  his  fUgshlp  within 
first  15  minutes.  Thomas  Macdonough 
three  Umes  felled  sod  given  up  for 
.  yet  each  time  he  pulled  himself  erect 
to  direct  the  combat  Two  B.'-itlsh  ships 
went  out  of  action.  Then  two  American  ves- 
aels  faltered  lu  dlstre—.  The  row  gunboats 
fought  a  bloody  draw.  After  2  hours  of  stub- 
born oonfllct  both  fiagahlps  were  badly  hurt 
Aboard  the  Sarafo^a,  the  entire  atarbrjard 
Iwttary  was  pounded  out  of  action  and  the 
■hip  was  subjected  to  a  raking  fire  as  she 
held  her  station  agalnat  ttaa  mam  Britlah 
attack,  in  the  end.  victory  was  decided  by 
That  — amanahlp  was  Thomas 
I 'a. 
His  starboard  battery  out  of  action,  hto 
de«k.«  a  slaughter  pen.  much  of  his  rigging 
trailing  over  side.  Macdonough  wound  hu 
oa  h«r  spring  cabl— .  bringing 
bat— ry  to  bear.  The  British 
flagship  tried  to  improviae  the  aama  maneu- 
but    failed    to  aflact   a  compieta   turn. 


■—  went  dead  In  tha  water  ondar  a  merclla— 
raking  from  tha  Sarutopm  Even  after  the 
Brttlah  fUgship  surrendered,  her  remaining 
consort  kept  up  a  hopeless  fight  for  another 
quarter  hour 

The  last  BHtlsh  vaa— 1  struck  her  colors 
a  hours  and  30  mlnutea  after  the  start  at  the 
combat. 

The  naval  insignia  Is  an  anchor  This  may 
ba  justified  on  the  baala  that  It  is  the  only 
naval  Instrument  which  has  retrained  con- 
stant from  galley  to  aircraft  carrier  The 
anchor,  of  course,  la  the  negation  of  mobility, 
which  Is  the  soul  of  naval  warfare  Many 
land  battles  have  been  won  by  allies  In 
trenches.  The  Battle  of  Lake  Champlaln  la. 
I  believe,  the  only  naval  victory  won  by  a 
fiaet  at  anchor.  The  armada  in  Calais  Har- 
bor, and  the  French  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile  come  to  mind  as  fieets  destroyed  at  An- 
chor Macdonough  was  unique  In  knowing 
when  to  hght  at  anchor,  and  how  to  deploy 
bis  ships. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that 
the  victorious  American  commander  received 
the  surviving  foeroen  with  marked  courtesy 
aboard  his  flagship,  reftislng  to  accept  their 
sworda  In  acknowledgment  of  valiant  con- 
duct. 

Aahore.  the  American  Army  meanwhile  had 
made  a  stubborn  defense  against  superior 
numbers.  The  land  battle  still  wavered  U\ 
the  balance  when  news  of  his  fleet's  surrender 
reached  General  Prevost.  The  Britisher 
called  off  what  might  have  been  the  decisive 
land  assault.  With  naval  supremacy  on  Lake 
Cliamplaln  gone,  a  further  land  campaign 
had  become  useleas. 

Thomas  Macdonough  fought  brilliantly. 
He  wrote  an  Indifferent  letter  •Sir."  he  re- 
ported to  Washington,  "the  Almighty  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signal  victory  on 
Lake  Champlaln  in  the  capture  of  one 
frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops  of  war  of  the 
enemy.  '  There  Is  nothing  here  of  Perry's 
ringing  phraae  announcing  victory  on  Lake 
Erie.  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours.  Two  ahlpa,  two  brigs,  one  schooner, 
and  one  sloop."  Yet  the  forces  engaged  on 
Lakes  Brie  and  Champlaln  were  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  danger  averted  by  Mac- 
donough's  victory  was  far  greater  and  Its 
results  altogether   more  decisive 

Mkcdonoxigh.  of  course,  could  not  know 
that  the  Britlah  aasault  on  Baltimore  was  to 
be  beaten  off  the  day  following  his  triumph. 
No  FrancU  Scott  Key  haa  Immortalized  his 
victory  by  a  8tar-8pangled  Banner.  The  final 
British  disaster  at  New  Orleans  was  to  hap- 
pen beyond  the  war's  end.  months  away. 

And  so  tonight  may  I  renew  a  suggestion 
I  made  2  years  ago  during  the  course  of  these 
broadcasts.  The  victories  of  Lake  Brie.  Lake 
Champlaln.  Baltimore,  and  Fort  Krle  all  took 
place  in  Septcntber.  The  campaign  of  the 
Thames  began  In  the  same  month.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  the  Society  of  the  War  of 
1812  that  we  commemorate  the  American 
triumph  on  a  day  In  September  Septem- 
ber 10  or  11  may  well  be  dedicated  to  the 
memoriea  of  Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  Macdonough 
on  Lake  Champlaln.  Let  us.  let  all  Amer- 
icans, honor  the  men  and  the  deeds  whereby 
they  won  Americas  Second  War  of  Inde- 
pendence 
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Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  msk 
un&nimou.<(  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNcacssiONAL  Ricokd 


a  very  important  article  dealing  with  the 
German  problem,  entitled  Whither 
Western  Europe?"  by  Jean  Pajus.  This 
is  the  third  of  a  .series  of  articles  being 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  World  War  UI.  Inc..  New  York 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riccts, 
as  follow.s: 


WHrrH—    W— T—N     EUBOPZ7 

<By.)ean  Pajus) 
ncnoN  in 
Late  No.  75 

A  most  serious  view  must  be  taken  of  Law 
No  75  of  November  10.  1M8.  which  provides 
for  tha  German  trusteeship  of  the  Ruhr 
plants.  This  decision  was  protested  vigor- 
oualy  by  France  and  the  bcneluz  countrlca. 
Their  protests  went   unheeded. 

Ostensibly.  Law  No.  75  calls  for  a  prohibi- 
tion of  excesalve  concentration  of  the  Ger- 
man Industry.  Yet  that  very  same  law  will 
result  in  a  greater  concentration  of  the  In- 
(tOBtnal  potential  of  the  Ruhr  in  the  hands 
of  a  ilBtl*  powerful  group  consisting  of  the 
very  same  forces  which  backed  Hitler  In  bis 
adventurea.  For.  as  the  law  now  stands,  the 
trustees  can  create  a  greater  concentration 
of  Industrial  power  than  existed  under  Hitler. 

What  can  we  expect  from  the  German  trus- 
teea  — lacted  to  administer  the  Ruhr  prop- 
erti— 7  Two  historical  evenu  must  be 
pointed  out: 

1.  In  1939.  a  few  months  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II.  a  conference  of  Brit- 
ish and  German  industrialisu  was  held  in 
Dueaaeldorf  at  which  It  was  agreed  that  the 
British  industrialists  would  deliver  Important 
quantities  of  steel  to  the  Nazi  industries. 
One  of  the  leading  negotiators  in  this  con- 
ference was  Dr.  Helnrlch  Dinkelbach  of  the 
German  United  Steel  Works. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  1949,  a  series  of  con- 
ferences again  took  place  at  Dueaaeldorf  for 
the  purpoae  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
foreign  participants  in  the  matter  of  raising 
the  level  of  Industry  of  1947.  The  spokesman 
for  the  German  industrialists  w—  Dr  Heln- 
rlch  Dinkelbach  again. 

These  two  examples  clearly  show  what  we 
can  expect  if  we  leave  the  German  properties 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  such  as  Dinkelbach. 
Under  those  circumstances  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  return  to  the  most  dangerous 
prewar  practices  can  satisfy  the  Western  ra- 
tions in  their  craving  for  security  from  Ger- 
man aggression:  nor  is  It  easy  to  see  how 
America  can  enroll  the  cooperation  of  Ger- 
many's neighbors  In  the  cold  war. 

The  I nternauonal  Ruhr  Authority 

At  the  end  of  1948.  the  creaUon  of  an 
International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr  wu 
announced.  Ostensibly,  this  International 
Authority  Is  aimed  at  meeting  the  neceaaary 
safeguards  against  renewed  German  aggres- 
sion and  calls  for: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  military  security  board 
which  wUl  be  r— ponslble  for  the  demilitarisa- 
tion and  the  industrial  and  scientific  dis- 
armament of  Germany. 

a.  The  creation  of  an  International  Au- 
thority which  will  be  r— ponslble  for  the  du- 
trlbutlon  among  the  different  countries  of 
the  Ruhr  coal,  coke,  and  steel. 

An  analysis  of  the  London  agreement  shows 
that  It  la  totally  Inadequate,  because  It  Is 
not  precl—  In  lu  text,  because  lu  very  foun- 
<**"on«  *r«  undermined  by  law  No.  76  dls- 
cua— d  above,  and  because  It  contains  many 
political  contradictions.  The  London  agree- 
ment does  not  give  adequate  guaranti—  that 
ttaa  control  of  the  Ruhr  wUl  be  efllclenUy 
•zerclaed. 

Aa  ragarda  the  military  aecurlty  board,  the 
weak— t  point  la  that  which  calls  for  meas- 
ures to  be  undertaken  in  ca—  Germany  U  in 
default.  Part  VI  of  arUcle  24.  for  Instanca. 
declar—  that.  "If  Garmany  Is  declared  In  de- 
fault, ttae  powers,  members  of  the  author- 
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Ity.  wUl  decide  by  vote  of  the  absolute  ma- 
jority whether  stepa  shall  be  taken  against 
Germany  and  if  so,  which."  It  is  clear  that 
this  becomes  a  political  problem  and  Its  solu- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
powers  Involved.  In  other  words,  the  military 
authority  program  does  not  contain  any  sale 
military  guaranty  against  German  rearma- 
ment or  preparation  for  aggression. 

In  essence,  the  control  of  the  export  of 
coke  and  steel  from  the  Ruhr  and  the  de- 
cisions regarding  excessive  concentration  of 
Industrial  power  remain  In  the  present 
hands — the  prewar  industrial  lords  of  Ger- 
many. 

Another  weakness  of  the  December  28.  1948, 
agreement  is  the  fact  that  It  does  not  stipu- 
late which  powers  actually  retained  by  the 
military  authority  will  be  finally  transferred 
to  the  authcrlty. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  weakness  In 
the  December  28.  1948,  agreement  is  the  fact 
that  German  companies  with  over  50  percent 
of  foreign  capital  will  be  excluded  from  this 
arrangement.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
present  trend  is  to  favor  the  Investment  of 
foreign  capital  In  Germany,  many  Ruhr  com- 
panies will  inevitably  become  foreign. 
Should  this  happen,  a  sizable  proportion  of 
the  Ruhr  industries  will  escape  the  control 
of  the  International  Authority  and  will  thus 
constitute  a  real  danger 

Politically,  the  day  It  feels  sufficiently 
strong  this  new  German  heavy  industry  will 
attempt  to  free  Itself  from  the  international 
control  and  will  not  agree  to  enter  any  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  European  coun- 
tries unlesB  It  can  dictate  its  policies.  Thus 
Germany  will  decidedly  be  in  a  position  to 
break  the  Western  European  powers  or  ac- 
quire the  domination  of  them. 

Is  It  necessary  to  wait  long  to  see  the  weak- 
ness of  the  International  Ruhr  Authority? 
The  latest  developments  are  at  hand  already. 
The  French  newspaper  Le  Monde,  which  has 
been  plugging  for  the  idea  that  Germany 
must  be  brought  into  the  concept  of  West- 
ern Europe,  was  very  perturbed  on  June  1. 
1949,  becatise,  "the  preliminary  discussions 
now  going  on  In  London  reveal  striking  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  role  to  be  played 
by  the  International  Authority.  The  heart 
of  this  argument  is  the  budget  to  be  granted 
to  the  Control  Authority.  Since  the  whole 
plan  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  money 
avaUable  to  the  control  body,  the  experts 
have  been  moving  slowly."  What  Le  Monde 
did  not  tell  its  readers,  was  that  the  French 
Government  had  been  badly  disappointed 
by  the  Anglo-American  experts  which  have 
been  trying  to  set  up  the  International  Con- 
trol Authority. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Allied  forces  have 
been  in  control  of  the  German  coal  and  steel 
industries.  When  the  International  Author- 
ity U  finally  establUhed.  it  wUl  take  over  the 
control  of  the  German  coal  and  steel  indus- 
tries, aa  well  as  other  Indtistrles.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  budget  proposed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Britain  and  the  United  SUtea 
will  suffice  to  realize  what  we  can  expect. 
These  experts  have  recommended  that  the 
total  budget  must  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
1.200.000  marks  to  cover  all  Its  expenses.  Is 
it  enough?  The  best  way  to  answer  ttiis 
query  is  to  cite  that  the  budget  of  the  Coal 
Board  alone  amounted  to  3,500.000  marks. 
We  will  let  the  reader  Judge  for  himself  how 
many  technicians,  experts,  statisticians,  and 
others  the  International  Authority  will  be 
able  to  hire  with  the  low  budget  of  1.200.000 
marks.  Worse  yet.  the  experts  In  London 
claim  that  the  Authority  does  not  need  a 
large  budget,  since  they  have  complete  con- 
fidence In  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
Germans  (sic). 

Back  to  coal  politics 
What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  German  in- 
dustrlallfite    toward    the    International    Au- 


thority? There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Germans  Influential  In  politics  and 
Industry  have  united  in  a  carefully  wrought 
program  to  frustrate  non-German  control  of 
the  Ruhr.  On  January  13.  1949.  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  "the  ultimate  goal 
Is  to  modify  the  Ruhr  statute.  The  Ger- 
mans hope  to  regain  de  facto  control  of  the 
vital  steel  and  coal  enterprises,  while  the 
international  de  jure  body  Is  credited  with 
nominal  supervision."  The  article  reported 
several  methods  proposed  by  the  Germans  for 
regaining  that  control  and  singled  out  "the 
possibility  of  using  the  internationalization 
of  several  Industrial  complexes  for  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  old  German  steel  cartel." 
A  few  days  later,  the  first  shot  of  the  new 
German  economic  warfare  was  fired.  On 
January  16.  1949.  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  the  German  coal  administration 
has  asked  for  an  increase  of  $5  a  ton  for  the 
coal  exported  from  Germany  to  her  neigh- 
bors. The  purpose  of  this  increase  was  to 
establish  a  highly  discriminative  price  struc- 
ture for  Europe's  basic  commodity.  Consid- 
ering that  in  the  past  the  German  industrial- 
ists have  used  coal  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  production  of  steel  products  In  the 
nelghtKiring  countries,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
latest  movement  to  Increase  the  export  price 
of  coal  will  be  highly  discriminatory  against 
Germany's  neighbors  and  can  only  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  German  industry. 
Moreover,  If  this  proposal  goes  through.  It 
will  seriously  affect  the  European  recovery 
program. 

Sew  investments  in  Germanyf 

Extensive  discussions  have  been  held  In 
Germany,  Prance,  and  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  Investing  private  money  In 
the  German  heavy  Industries.  On  January 
24.  1949.  the  Wall  Street  Jovimal  reported 
that.  "American  and  other  foreign  capital 
will  soon  be  allowed  to  Invest  In  Western 
Germany,  said  Norman  CoUlson,  ECA  Admin- 
istrator for  Trlzonla — the  American.  British, 
and  French  zone."  On  January  26.  1949,  the 
New  York  Herald  Trlbime  reported  the  result 
of  a  survey  of  American  observers  in  the 
Ruhr  regarding  the  German  Industrialists' 
plans  to  develop  their  Industries.  The  Her- 
ald Tribune  summarized  Its  findings  as  fol- 
lows: "Ruhr  industrialists  are  looking  at  the 
moment  to  the  United  States  as  the  best 
prospect  for  new  private  funds."  The  amount 
of  money  mentioned  was  2.000.000,000  west- 
ern marks.  A  few  days  later,  on  Feturiary 
23.  1949.  the  Herald  Tribune  reported  that 
Hermann  Reusch.  head  of  one  of  the  great 
Ruhr  combines,  the  Gutehoffnungshuette. 
was  warmly  received  In  Paris  In  the  highest 
French  circles.  Dr.  Reusch  had  a  deal  to 
offer — to  give  the  French  steel  Industry,  the 
Comlte  des  Forges,  a  30-percent  stock  Interest 
In  the  Ruhr.  Accordlnig  to  this  report,  the 
Ruhr  industry  would  then  be  firmly  reestab- 
lished with  no  danger  of  future  Interference. 
In  addition,  the  deal  was  supposed  to  cement 
the  new  Franco-German  friendship  and  thus 
eliminate  the  talk  about  Internationalization 
of  the  Ruhr.  Dr.  Conrad  Adenauer,  the 
leader  of  the  Christian-Democratic  Party, 
was  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  the  idea.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Adenauer  is  the 
personal  representative  of  the  owners  and 
managers  of  the  heavy  Industry  in  the  Ruhr. 

How  do  the  Germans  envisage  the  future 
of  the  Ruhr?  A  preview  was  given  by  Dr. 
Walter  Strauss  In  a  speech  delivered  January 
7.  1949.  to  the  Parliamentary  Council  meeting 
at  Bonn.  Germany,  called  for  the  purpose  cf 
framing  the  constitution  fc*  Western  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Walter  Strauss  Is  a  member  of 
the  Christian -Democratic  Union  and  to  very 
close  to  Dr.  Adenauer.  His  main  ttaeato  waa 
that  Germany  must  be  given  priority  in 
order  to  reconstruct  her  economy  without 
which  there  can  be  no  reconsti^ctlon  of  the 
the  European  economy.  ^>eaklng  of  the 
question  (tf  the  ownership  of  the  Ruhr  Indus* 


tries.  Dr.  Strauss  said:  "I  do  not  uke  such 
a  somber  view  of  this— I  believe  that  the 
determination  of  ownership  question  in  coal 
mining  and  Iron  and  steel  Industries  will  be 
left  entirely  In  Carman  Lands,  and  I  do  not 
see  a:iy  reason  why  we  should  call  into  doubt 
the  pledge  given  by  the  military  government 
authorities."  Dr.  Strauss  did  not  elaborate 
on  the  pledge. 

Dr.  Strauss  stressed  the  desirability  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  along  the  proven 
path  of  the  twenties.  This  Is  how  Dr  Strauss 
envisages  the  future  of  international  coop- 
eration: "When,  in  1925  German  sovereignty 
over  tariffs  was  restored,  several  agreemenu 
between  the  Piench  and  the  German  econo- 
mies came  into  force  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  close  collaboration,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  steel  and  iron  products,  waa  started 
within  European  limits.  This  waa  effected 
through  the  existing  facilities  of  those  times, 
by  way  of  international  agreements,  the  so- 
called  International  cartels.  In  other  coim- 
tries  such  questlors  are  still  settled  through 
international  cartel  agreements,  and  on  this 
point  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  see  In  the 
Ruhr  statute  a  favorable  starting  point.  It 
that  goal  can  be  attained,  essential  functions 
of  the  Ruhr  authority  will  become  super- 
fluous." 

Since  Dr.  Strauss  speaks  for  the  largest 
political  party  In  Germany,  no  comments  ars 
needed  to  explain  what  the  world  can  expect 
from  the  new  Geraaan  political  administra- 
tion. 

What  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know,  however,  are  the  details  of  the  far- 
reaching  pledge  given  by  the  American  Mili- 
tary Government,  according  to  Dr.  Strauss, 
and  if  the  American  Military  Government 
bad  authority  to  make  such  a  pledge. 

Moreover,  since  President  Truman  stated 
on  December  2,  1946,  that  he  wotild  never 
tolerate  the  revival  of  German  cartels,  the 
American  people  sre  entitled  to  know  what 
he  proposes  to  do  to  safeguard  our  sectirlty 
and  to  block  the  activities  of  the  special  in- 
terests, both  in  the  Unit  >d  Sutes  and  in 
Germany. 

A  clear  statement  by  President  Truman 
would  clarify  the  air. 

How  the  peoples  of  Europe  will  ultimately 
react  when  they  learn  how  their  vital  secu- 
rity Interests  are  being  betrayed — for  the 
sake  of  power  and  profits  lOr  a  few — is  any- 
body's guess. 

(EorroB's  Nora. — What  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  their  own  security,  are  also  entitled 
to  know,  is  II  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
President  Truman,  Is  In  favor  of  maintain- 
ing Germany's  Industrial  war  potential,  if 
he  sanctions  the  sabotage  of  the  decartel- 
Izatlon  policy  perpetrated  by  the  American 
military  government  officials,  and  If  he  will 
condone  the  sell-out  of  our  sectirlty  by  the 
special  Interests  who,  through  their  connec- 
tions in  the  Government,  have  vitiated  our 
German  policy  by  preserving  the  might  of 
the  prewar  Industrial  lords  in  their  efforts 
to  rebuild  the  Frankenstein  monster  we  were 
pledged  to  destroy.) 


DeUj  in  HandUnf  Appropriation  Bills  i» 
the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  16  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.   REED.    Mr.  President,   the  As- 
sociated Press  has  a  coliunnist  named 
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If&rlow.  ICy  home-town  news- 
In  Kansas  uses  his  column.  In 
one  of  thoAC  columns  appeared  this  sen- 
tence: 

The  Senate,  which  taliu  ao  much  It  cant 
Rct  Its  work  <loD«  on  tlxn«.  Is  ■narllng  up 
Um  OoTcrnmrnt  •fmlB. 

A  very  Intellifent  woman,  a  dtisen 
of  my  home  town  of  Parsons.  Kans . 
vmlt  me  a  very  Interesting  letter  and 
•dud  me  for  an  explanation  of  my  part. 
If  any.  In  the  delay.  I  have  written  to 
her  an  explanation.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  RtcoRO 
her  letter  to  me  and  my  reply  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follow*: 

PAsaoits.  Kaws..  August  24.  1949 
■enator  Cltos  Rxmo. 

WMhtngton.  D  C. 

DcAji  SxwATo*  Rc»:  A  column  by  Jamec 
Mar  low  which  appeared  In  the  Paraona  Sun. 
August  17,  leaves  many  dtlsens  bewildered. 

Am  aurt  there  must  be  aonxe  plausible 
reasons  for  the  Senate's  delay  In  making  ap- 
propriations, but  the  only  persons  who  have 
the  answer  are  Congressmen.  partlc\Uarly 
Senators,  themselres. 

Most  people.  I  think,  realise  that  Members 
Of  Xh*  SenHte  are  very  busy  trith  their  varl- 
ooi  committee  assignments.  Investigations, 
etc  .  but  Is  It  not  powibl*  to  put  first  things 
first,  get  the  appropriations  out  of  the  way 
In  the  required  time  and  then  go  on  with 
the  Investigations  snd  speech  making  on 
other  legislation  that  has  no  time  limit.  In- 
stead of  using  extra  time  repeatedly  vot- 
ing emergency  appropriations? 

From  my  limited  observations,  am  con- 
▼tnewl  that  more  people — average  cltlaens — 
are  taking  an  Interest  in  State  and  national 
affairs  thsn  formerly. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  If  you  were  to 
psnalt  an  article  in  the  Sun.  answering  Mr. 
iJTlnwa  accusation.  It  would  clarify  a  con- 
fuaing  matter  In  the  minds  of  many  In  this 
part  u(  the  country,  at  least. 

I  bcli«v«  every  Senator  owes  an  explana- 
tion to  his  constituents. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  may 
glv«  to  this  suggestion. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  M.  P  O'CoMMoa. 


Mrs.  M.  P. 
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SsmMsza  16,  1M9. 
O'CoNMoa. 

Parsons.  Kans. 

DBAS  Mas.  O'CoNHoa:  Tour  letter  of  AugUit 
M  regarding  the  situation  in  the  Senate  this 
year  Is  as  sincere  and  Intelligent  a  letter  as  I 
have  cwr  rceelvad  from  a  Kansas  cltlaen  dur- 
ing my  public  life. 

Tou  refer  to  statements  nuule  In  a  news- 
paper column  written  by  James  Mariow 
which  appeared  In  the  Parsons  Sun  of 
August  17  Mr  Marlow  severely  criticises  the 
<l«lay  In  the  handling  of  appropriation  bUls 
In  the  Scnau. 

Mr    Marlow  made  this  statement; 

"The  Senate,  which  talks  so  much  It  can  t 
get  Its  work  tfooe  on  time.  Is  snarling  up  the 
Government  again." 

I  agree  with  Mr  Marlow  that  the  Senate 
talks  too  much  and  consequently  delays  con- 
sMtoratloo  and  aretlon  on  Important  legtsia- 
Uon.  I  have  loof  held  the  opinion  that  the 
■iKnild  revl«e  Its  rules  so  as  to  apply 
imon-sense  limitation  uptm  the 
time  taken  for  tfefeal*.  One  would  infer 
frooB  Mr  Ma/low's  etst— ent  that  ihia  u 
the  first  time  that  all  appropriation  bills 
have  not  pssaaJ  by  June  80  That  would  be 
In  error.  The  attuatM»  this  year  Is  worse 
than  in  any  prevloua  year,  but  tlMre  have 
bee.)  BimiiMr  delays  in  the  handling  of  ap- 
bilis  hmmWlm*.     The  Seventy- 


ninth  (Democratic)  Congrces,  In  making  ap- 
propriations for  1M7  fiscal  year,  had  not 
passed  10  of  the  major  appropriation  bills  by 
June  30  One  of  them  was  not  passed  untU 
August  8.  I»46. 

The  present  situation  In  the  Senate  Is  the 
most  extraordinary  one  that  any  citizen  of 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  The  causes  of 
this  situation  require  a  long  story.  I  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible  In  attempting  to  ex- 
plain them. 

The  roots  of  this  situation  begin  with  the 
extraordinary  campaign  for  election  made  by 
President  Truman  In  1948.  In  that  year  he 
campaigned  the  country,  making  the  most 
reckless  promises  ever  made  by  any  candidate 
of  a  nuijor  party.  The  character  of  this  cam- 
paign Is  more  extraordinary  because  It  was 
made  by  the  man  currently  holding  the  otBce 
of  President. 

The  campaign  promises  made  were  for 
vote-getting  purposes.  They  were  sppeals 
to  minority  groups  of  all  kinds  and  charac- 
ters and  Included  a  great  many  things  that 
ail  practical  citizens  knew  were  Impossible  of 
fulfillment.  President  Truman  condemned 
the  Eightieth  Congress  with  a  Republican 
majority  in  both  Houses  and  asked  for  a 
Congress  with  a  Democratic  majority  in  tx)th 
Bouese.  The  ^eopie  responded  by  electing 
Mr.  Truman  and  electing  a  majority  of  Dem- 
ocrats to  twth  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  result  of  the  election  astounded  the 
country.  It  Is  the  most  astonishing  ref;ult  of 
a  national  election  in  the  SMMiry  of  man. 
If  the  campaign  had  been  In  earnest  and  the 
campaign  promises  made  in  good  faith,  the 
Congress,  especially  the  Senate,  should  have 
promptly  prepared  for  early  action. 

Among  the  Important  promises  made  by 
President  Tiuman  were: 

1.  Clvll-rlghts  program. 

Repeal  of  Taft-HarUey  Act. 
Increase  of  10  percent  In  taxes. 
Social  Security  expansion. 
Public  housing  program. 
Aid  to  Pducatlon. 
Health  Insursnce. 

Revival  of  controls  over  prices,  wages, 
and  business  operation. 

Did  President  Truman,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  especially  the  Democratic  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  act  as  though  they  meant 
to  fulfill  all  the  promises  Prcaldent  Truman 
made?     They  certainly  did  not. 

Anybody  familiar  with  the  history  of  legis- 
lation knows  that  the  enactment  of  a  ci^ll- 
rtghts  program  would  meet  with  determined 
opposition  from  Democratic  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  from  the  Southern  States. 
In  my  own  experience  In  the  Senate,  time  af- 
ter time  bills  of  this  character  have  been 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  met  with  long  de- 
lay which  Is  properly  called  a  filibuster.  Un- 
der the  Senste  rules— up  to  this  year— there 
Is  no  practical  way  to  limit  debate  AH  pre- 
vloae  efforts  to  limit  debate  have  failed 

It  Is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  common 
knowledge  thst  any  new  Congress  Is  slow  In 
getting  started,  but  no  Congress  was  ever  as 
slow  as  the  Bghty-flrst  Congrsss  which  met 
this  year,  and  no  other  Congress  was  ever 
tsssd  with  such  an  array  of  Irresponatbls 
promises  Impossible  of  fulfillment  as  this  one. 

Prom  January  3.  on  whirh  day  the  Senate 
met.  through  and  Including  February  28. 
there  were  8  weeks  There  is  nothlnjf  that 
prevwnts  It  troaa  holding  sessions  on  Satur- 
day. Between  these  dates,  excluding  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  there  were  48  days  on 
which  the  Senate  could  have  met.  deducting 
Petaruary  23.  a  holiday  That  wuuld  have 
been  47  possible  legislative  sSBBkMM.  Assum- 
ing that  6  hours  Is  a  fair  avsrSffS  for  a  Sen- 
ate day.  there  were  Jta  hours  In  the  47  days 
availaltle  for  legtaUtlve  session. 

Prom  lanuary  S.  1940,  through  February 
as.  IMS.  the  Senau  was  in  swsliwi  on  21  In- 
stead of  47  days.  The  Senste  was  actually 
la  session  70  hoitfs  and  39  minutes  which  ki 
M  psrcsnt  of  the  time  avaliahle  for 
laUve  •easton. 


3. 
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If  Sattirdays  were  Included,  the  number 
of  days  on  which  sessions  of  the  Senate  could 
have  been  held  would  be  Increased  to  55;  the 
number  of  hours  available  for  legislative  ses- 
sion would  have  been  increased  to  338;  the 
actual  sessions  of  70  5  hours  would  be  21 
percent  of  the  available  time. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
chaos  and  confusion  in  the  legislative  bodies, 
especially  In  the  Senate.  There  is  a  lack 
of  leadership,  of  Intelligent  programing, 
and  of  common-sense  planning.  For  example, 
the  clvll-rlghts  program  was  embodied  In 
four  bills,  which  were  Introduced  by  Senator 
McGrath  of  Rhode  Island,  also  at  that  time 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. These  bills  were  Introduced  on  April 
28.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  follow- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  January  3. 
These  bills  went  to  the  usual  committees 
and  have  not  been  reported  by  any  one  of 
the  committees  holding  them.  They  are 
still  burled  in  the  committees.  There  is  a 
I>mocratlc  majority  on  all  of  these  commit- 
tees. 

It  was  understood  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  amend  the  Senate  rules  so  as  to 
provide  a  better  method  of  cloture  with 
which  to  limit  debate.  Senate  Resolution 
15  was  Introduced  by  Senstor  Hatdkn  of 
Arisona,  a  Democrat,  and  Senator  Whesbt 
of  Nebraska,  minority  leader,  on  January  S. 
That  was  reported  out  on  January  17.  De- 
bate began  on  February  28.  The  final  vote 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  on  March  17. 

President  Truman  promised  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  A  bill  to  do  that  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  on 
January  6.  It  was  reported  out  of  the  Labcsr 
Committee  on  March  8  A  minority  report 
was  filed  on  March  28.  The  Senate  began 
d^Mte  on  this  bill  on  June  6.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  not  repealed.  On  June  30. 
24  days  later,  the  Senate  passed  S.  249.  the 
bill  revised  on  the  Senate  floor  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  T^rr. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  a  legislative  pro- 
gram, If  It  can  be  dignified  by  the  name 
"program."  which  President  Truman.  In  call- 
ing the  Eightieth  Congress  Into  special 
aktn.  said  could  be  passed  in  15  days. 

The  Ughty-Urst  Congress  has  t>een  in 
slon  nearly  8  months  and  has  only  passed 
two  or  three  important  measures.  At  that. 
he  had  the  full  assistance  of  Senator  Taft  in 
getting  his  housing  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ste. Perhaps  Senator  Taft  was  more  Influ- 
ential on  this  point  than  President  Truman. 

None  of  the  so-called  ctvll-rlgbu  bills 
have  ever  reached  the  Senate  flocr.  When 
these  biUa  do  reach  the  Senate  floor,  their 
cuntroverslsl  nature,  especially  the  FEPC. 
will  probably  occupy  the  Senate  for  00  days. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Senator  Mc- 
Grath. of  Rhode  Island.  Introduced  four  of 
these  bills  on  April  28.  The  Senste  hsd  then 
been  In  session  4  months. 

Bills  that  have  t>een  given  lengthy  con- 
sideration are: 

Senate  Resolution  15  (cloture) :  15  days. 

Repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  Act:  24  days 

BCA  amendment:  13  days. 

North  AUantIc  Charter:  12  days. 

Ftaslgu  aid  appropriation:  8  days. 

¥or  the  Truman  program  to  have  even  s 
kmg  ehance  at  partial  passage,  bills  like  the 
Tsft -Hartley  repeal,  civil -righu  bills,  and  clo- 
ture reeolutlon  should  have  been  ready  and 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  on  the  first  day 
It  met.  January  3.  1949 — certainly  not  later 
than  the  latter  part  of  tiiat  week.  Then, 
atfvantsge  could  have  been  taken  of  the  time 
wasted  through  Senste  Idleness  and  lack  of 
work  for  the  committees  through  January 
and  February  of  this  year. 

Experienced  legislators  have  been  shocked 
with  the  utter  lack  of  planning  and  con- 
fusion thst  has  characterlBsd  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  the  Elghty-flrst  Congrss. 

We  all  sympsthlas  with  Senstor  Ltxsa,  of 
Illinois,  the  msjorlty  leader.    His  trouble  is 
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that  b«  U  majority  leader  In  name  only.  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  does  not  agree  with 
him  on  many  of  the  Important  points  of  the 
Truman  program.  The  membership  of  the 
Senate  will  be  the  same  in  the  second  session 
of  the  E:ighty-flrst  Congress,  beginning  In 
1960.  as  It  la  now.  except,  of  course,  for 
changes  occurring  through  resignation  or 
death. 

This  country  has  never  seen  as  much  chaos, 
conft^lon.  and  lack  of  responsible  leadership 
throughout  an  entire  administration  as  that 
which  Is  present  now.  This  Is  moet  unfor- 
tunate for  the  country.  The  time  of  the 
Senate  since  January  has.  In  the  main,  been 
consumed  by  feeble  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  leaders  In  the  Senate 
to  put  into  effect  some  of  the  careless  cam- 
paign promlaea  of  Mr.  Truman  to  gain  the 
votes  of  organized  minorities.  Fortunately. 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  Congress  has 
not  seen  Qt  to  enact  many  of  these  promises 
Into  law. 

With  my  beet  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Cltds  M.  Rsd. 


InpressioDC  of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  September  16  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  the  Lattle  Rock  Rotary  Club 
Initiated  a  program  which  may  well  be 
a  forerunner  to  one  of  the  mo.<;t  efTective 
methods  of  promoting  world  under- 
standing. The  club  each  year  Is  bring- 
ing to  the  United  States  two  young  men 
from  a  European  country  for  a  6-week 
visit  in  Little  Rock.  The  youths  live  in 
the  homes  of  Utile  Rock  Rotarians.  visit 
the  schools,  churches,  and  businesses  of 
the  area.  and.  in  general,  are  shown  the 
typical  phases  of  life  in  America. 

This  year,  the  club  has  as  Its  guests 
two  Italian  students,  Guido  Jacobaccl 
and  Pietro  Marzoli.  On  their  return  to 
Italy,  these  young  men  reported  on  their 
vtBtts  to  the  local  Rotary  Clubs.  Their 
speeches  were  translated  and  conden.*^ed 
for  publication  in  the  Arkansas  Ga»tte 
early  this  month. 

Because  the  reactions  of  these  young 
men  are  such  a  contrast  to  the  sensation- 
alism in  the  news  and  the  Communist 
propaganda  about  our  country,  I  believe 
that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  obvious 
that  programs  in  this  field— both  those 
sponsored  by  our  Government  and  those 
undertaken  by  private  groups — will  have 
lasting  significance  in  our  intemaiional 
relations.  Private  groups  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  world  peace  might  well 
study  this  UtUe  Rock  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speeches  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
lUcoKD.  as  follows: 

ASKAKSAS    TO    iTALIAir    EtSS 1 

A  laAMnoM  or  cotTxnsT  acMAiKs  orrACT 
(NoTB.— Tvo    Italian    youths.    Guldo    Ja- 
cobaccl, 23,  a  law  student  from  Turin,  and 
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Pietro  IfarsoU,  23.  a  civil  engineering  student 
from  Varese,  left  Ariuuisas  June  9  alter  a  50- 
day  vuit  here  as  guesU  of  the  UtUe  Rock 
Rotary  Club.  The  club  underwrote  the  ex- 
penses of  the  two  visitors  as  Its  contribution 
to  a  program  of  Rotary  International  to 
spread  the  true  story  ol  democracy  and  belle 
the  propaganda  of  communism.  The  im- 
pression which  the  program  had  on  the  two 
Italians  was  Indicated  In  their  addresses  be- 
fore their  home  town  Rotary  Clubs.  In  the 
following  article,  the  first  of  a  series  con- 
densed from  the  speeches,  Guldo  Jacobaccl 
reports  on  Arkansas. — Sihtob.) 

The  State  of  Arkansas  Is  one  of  the  leaa 
rich  among  the  States  of  America,  but  It  has 
the  characteristics  of  two  of  the  States  (sec- 
tions) which  are  the  least  known  In  Europe,^ 
1.  e..  the  Middle  West  and  the  South,  with 
their   privileges  and   their  faults. 

If  the  Middle  West  can  be  considered  as 
the  backbone  of  the  actual  capacity  of  pro- 
duction In  the  States,  the  South  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  courtesy  that  entwines  back  to  the 
semlcolonial  climate  of  the  plantations,  a 
tradition  which  perhaps  In  the  years  has  lost 
that  fascinating  perfume  of  romanticism,  but 
which  has  remained  mtact,  and  has  been  re- 
newed for  us  In  the  cordial,  spontaneous,  and 
generous  hospitality  In  the  reception  they 
gave  us. 

The  object  of  the  Rotarians  was  to  maice 
known  through  a  personal  experience,  Amer- 
ican people  and  institutions,  hiding  nothing 
and  trying  to  give  an  exact  impression  of  the 
political  and  economical  systems.  Little 
Rock  Is  the  best  to  vn  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause it  is  a  typical  medium  central  city. 

Oiu-  stay  there  had  been  perfectly  sched- 
uled since  our  arrival.  We  began  with  a  radio 
Interview,  which  took  us  by  surprise,  and 
naturally  enough  soon  afterward  local  news- 
papermen with  their  unfailing  cameras  came 
and  Interviewed  us,  too.  We  are  introduced 
to  all  authorities  from  the  local  ones  to  the 
Federal  chiefs  and  I  practically  was  able  to 
see  a  legislation  system  work  which  as  a  law 
student  I  have  studied  on  my  books  of  con- 
stitutional right.  The  lord  mayor  made  us 
honorary  citizens  of  the  town.  I  do  not  have 
the  document  with  me  on  account  of  Its  be- 
ing rather  voluminous.  The  sheriff  ot  the 
county  did  not  want  to  do  anything  less  and 
made  us  ad  honorem  of  the  police.  The  fire 
brigade  received  us  as  honorary  firemen,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  kindly  gave  us  an 
honorary  certificate  proving  his  sympathy  fat 
our  country. 

I  owe  special  thanks  to  Dr.  Pay  Jones.  Mr. 
Gua  Ottenhelmer,  Mr.  Jay  Hill,  Mr.  Sid 
Brooks:  all  of  them  members  of  the  club,  who 
kindly  dedicated  a  great  deal  of  their  precious 
time  to  us.  and  who  accompanied  us  with 
fatherly  kindness  and  gave  us  a  welcome 
check  when  we  two.  alone,  left  Little  Rock 
for  Washington.  Ttiesi  we  received  very  nice 
telegraphic  meaaagea  of  greetings,  from  them, 
to  the  LaGtiardla  Airport  at  the  moment  we 
were  to  board  the  plane. 

We  owe  Senator  Pulsucbt  our  special  es- 
pressiona  of  thanks  for  having  received  us  as 
hu  guests  In  Washington.  Senator  Pxn^ 
saucBr  la  one  of  the  most  prominent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  He  Is  a  member  of  some 
of  the  moat  important  senatorial  commis- 
sions. aii)ong  them  the  Commission  (Com- 
mittee) for  International  Relations.  He  is  a 
sincere  friend  of  our  country. 

My  cultural  studies  and  otacrvatlons  have 
been  alternated  with  very  pleasant  week 
ends:  we  were  taken  to  aec  immmae  practical 
virgin  lands;  to  the  shores  of  beautiful  lakes 
surrounded  by  miles  of  thick  forests;  thoas 
lakes  so  p>eopled  by  fishes,  that  they  came  and 
bit  even  at  my  very  green  flahcnnan's  hook. 

Among  the  moet  important  Industries  we 
visited  I  remember  the  bauxite  mines,  sit- 
uated in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  which 
from  thsas  mlnss  takss  lu  nam*.  The  baux- 
ite mines  pcodues  90  percent  of  all  the  needed 
bauxite  by  the  American  Industries;  enor- 
mous deposits  of  a  lov-altiminum  substance 


have  been  exhausted  during  the  war,  and  are 
now  abandoned;  they  still  prove  the  warlike 
effort  of  this  counuy.  From  a  446.000  tons  In 
1940,  production  was  raised  to  6.0iiO,000  in 
1943,  representing  a  1.600-pcrccnt  Increeae. 
We  were  Invited  to  vlalt  the  big  refineries  of 
bauxite  of  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and 
the  ultra  modern  ones  of  the  Reynolds  MeUls 
Co.  where  mechanization  pushed  to  such  ex- 
treme limit,  beyond  which  1  could  only  thlnJc 
of  a  mechanlxed  man.  Another  Industry 
worth  mention  Indeed  and  which  I  visited 
was  the  one  for  paper  production,  combined 
with  a  lumber  Industry.  The  company  owns 
10.000  acres  of  pine  forests,  and  paper  mllla. 

The  Westlnghouse  Co.  In  Little  Rock  has 
just  finished  a  building  where  they  produce 
electric  bulba.  The  current  production  Is 
250.000  bulbs  dally,  of  bulbs  and  fiaahlng 
lights.  They  expect  production  to  be 
doubled  as  soon  as  the  corporation  of  trades- 
men (workers  and  their  teachers)  can  be 
able  to  specialise  In  such  production.  Here. 
too.  we  could  admire  the  wonderful  modem 
equipment  and  automatic  machinery.  Until 
now  the  discarded  percentage  for  bulbs  has 
proved  rather  high.  Still,  directors  and  man- 
agers did  not  worry  at  all.  Several  women 
were  at  work  Iveaklng  the  btUbs  the  oonuol 
discarded 

The  WesUnghouae  Co.  Is  one  of  1,S00  In- 
dustries which  in  these  last  8  years  have 
built  and  started  new.  They  have  estab- 
lished themselves  In  the  Bute,  contributing 
to  raise  |per  capita)  buying  power  1(X)  per- 
cent. The  raising  posslbUltles  have  been 
even  more  among  the  farmers.  This  cate- 
gory has  so  Improved  above  others  as  to 
bring  a  revolution  In  their  way  of  living  In 
these  last  10  years.  Naturally  enough,  enthu- 
siasms are'  by  now  sobered.  The  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  somehow  preoccupied  about  their 
disposing  of  their  new  harvest.  The  same 
threat  could,  for  the  future,  present  Itaell 
to  the  cotton  planters  should  the  worldly 
conditions  relax. 

Tlie  same  considerations  could  be  applied 
to  the  revenue  from  |  Income  of  |  the  colored 
farmers  In  the  South.  It  was  augmented  by 
85  percent  between  1931  and  1945.  Their 
social  conditions  are  now  better  too.  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  maca- 
bre processions  of  hooded  men  and  the^ 
flaming  crosses  are  things  of  the  pest.  The 
segregation  between  the  two  racea.  white  and 
colored,  is  still  absolute,  but  the  Nefrose 
enjoy  now  the  same  political  i-tghts  as  the 
white.  Emigration  of  colored  people  toward 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  hss  by  now 
almost  stopped,  in  consequence  of  an  evolu- 
tion in  white  men's  conrclence  toward 
llberiUlty  and  a  reasonable  tolerance. 


AXKANaAS   TO   Italxam    Et 
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ISrm    OM    THS    CAMPUS    IS    SIMPLY    "rBSOCIOTn" 

(NoTX. — This  Is  the  second  Installment  of  a 
speech  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Turin.  Italy, 
delivered  by  Guldo  Jacobaccl.  one  of  the  two 
Italian  students  wbo  were  guests  of  the 
Little  Rock  Rotary  Club  from  April  25  to 
June  9.— Enrroa.) 

The  Little  Rock  specUl  committee  for  the 
Kotary  Club  which  was  to  organlae  our  so- 
Joan  In  thu  town,  bad  preparsd  a  speetel 
schedule— dividing  our  time  between  the  Ro- 
tarians or  anybody  else  in  town  to  meet  us  or 
to  have  us  as  their  guesU.  We  were  quen- 
tlonsd.  Interviewed,  asked  to  make  speeches. 
We  were  even  a.<;ked  to  sing,  and  here  It 
waa  we  completely  disappointed  ova  audi- 
ence— and  all  that  in  the  presence  of  private 
people,  dub  members  (women,  too),  schools, 
institutions  of  every  kind  snd  denomlaa- 
tion.  as  well  as  sutborUies  of  every  degree. 
I  believe  I  have  never  before  In  my  life 
shaken  so  many  hands.  Neither  had  I  be- 
fore made  so  many  sincere  frtende  tn  eo 
short  a  time :  from  the  man  wbo  la  etaarg*  cC 
a  special  mlsalnn.  discovered  and  recovered 
the  gold  of  tbc  Bank  of  Italy  hidden  by  tlM 
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Ootouum.  ftnd  (l«tiv«r«4  It  to  th«  ItalUn  Oor- 
It  (U«ut«n*nt  Colon«l  rroieti  th«a. 
■impir  Mr  Pvntrk.  bsali  prMMratt  to 
ita*  MMnymoua  post  oOc*  •■iploy—  wtM  eon* 
iMMtf  to  bavtnc  bomlMd  my  nativ*  tjwn 
MTOTml  tUQM.  "Do  not  grudR*  It  to  ma. 
trt«nd."  tm  Mid,  uslnf  an  almost  elsMte 
Mtit«DC«.  "I  wtm  obtTlng  order*."  A  photo 
b*  gav*  OM.  doeoBMnt*  a  bombing.  Lucktly 
tb*y  mlaacd  their  aim  at  the  P.  I  A.  T. 
iFabbrtea  Itallana  AutomobUl  Torino)  In 
Miraflorl. 

One  of  the  mo^t  Interesting  subjects  for 
Bie  was  naturally  to  be  able  to  observe  the 
youtt  at  America.  It  U  very  dllBcult  to  try 
and  uadtiatand  the  people  of  a  country  only 
from  the  soldiers  that  country  mmIb  out 
cither  as  Invaders  or  as  liberators,  to  brtng 
war  Into  another  country.  Extremely  In- 
teresting It  has  been  for  me  to  be  able  to 
Tlslt  the  many  universities  snd  colleges  and 
see  how  the  educational  system  Is  applied 
here,  which  method  or  systom  Is.  at  least. 
1.000  miles  far  from  ours.  Their  system  or 
■leCbod  Is  tMsed  on  pragmatism  or  utUltar- 
lam  as  one  wishes  to  name  It. 

However.  thU  method  must  have  some 
good  In  Itself.  If  only  (or  the  following  state- 
BBMlt.  On  the  day  bojra  and  girls  get  their 
Baturlty  diploma,  they  ecNne  out  of  the  ball 
Vlstbly  moved  after  the  long,  fatuous,  and 
(what  I  thought*  rather  tiresome  ceremony 
of  the  banding  and  receiving  of  dlploOMa. 
Many  of  the  girls  (and  beautiful  girls  they 
weret  could  not  hide  their  tears.  We  Italian 
students  come  out  of  school  with  a  sense  of 
relief  and  wuh  teellnKs  to  have  been  treed 
ot  an  unbearable  weight. 

Of  course  theae  are  my  personal  Impres- 
OC  one  thing  I  am  sure,  though:  the 
important  part  of  their  unlversltartan 
life  develops  outside  lU  halla.  although  in 
the  unlvoralty  ambient.  As  sn  example  I 
ahall  apaok  of  the  Arkansas  University.  It 
te  oao  of  tte  richest  in  the  country.  It  owns 
vaat  property  of  isnd.  has  lu  own  stadium, 
football  and  baseball:  very  modern  dorml- 
tortaa.  and  U  richly  furnished  and  equipped. 
Tbare  are  special  buildings  for  studenu' 
meetlagaaod  recreation.  Social  life  for  boy- 
and-gltl  staiOents — who.  far  away  from  their 
tmmOltm,  wa  dtber  guesu  in  the  dormitories 
or  la  tlM  campus,  as  the  vetersns  are  (who 
receive  their  unlversitjr  classes  st  the  Gov- 
ernment's expense) — develops  Itself  entirely 
arovnd  the  university  campus.  And  very  In- 
that  social  life  Is.  Everybody  must 
part  In  it.  nobody  should  live  apart 
from  It.  A  spirit  of  competition  predoml- 
tkatea,  either  in  the  cultural  field  or  in  what 
ooMOaraa  sport.  Life  in  this  campus  u  simply 
teoelouB.  Tha  result  is  the  half  of  the 
'marlcan  students  after  their  graduation  are 
WtlOT  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life,  and 
vail  raody  to  occupy  the  place  assigned  to 
tlMOi  amoof  their  similars  (among  the  social 

Uttla  Rock  has  150.000  Inhabitants.  The 
poimlatloo  was  augmented  aa  to  be  nearly 
m  these  last  years,  thanks  to  war 
rtea  and  to  progressive  Industriallxa- 
of  the  whole  cotintry  which  has  been 
prevtoualy  acricultural  The  Rotary  Club  of 
Uttle  Rock  has  about  260  membara.  which  Is 
oonsideratf  a  Mgh  percentsge.  and  which  Is 
aaally  eiplalnad  considering  bow  broad- 
mimlad  the  American  clubs  are.  There  are 
several  eatagorles.  For  example,  religion  is 
represented  by  a  Catholic  mooalgnor.  by  a 
and  by  a  Methtxiut  minuter  Meet- 
are  weeiUy  and  take  place  lu  the  best 
Ui  LlMlo  Roefe. 

MartMW'  meeting  seematf  to  ma  to 
last  longer  than  our  meetings  over  bar*. 
Luacb  la  vary  aanple.  almoat  spartan :  a  dish 
of  maat  sarvad  with  two  vafatabies  and  pota- 
and  deaaart.  Aa  beverages  they  served 
tea  or  coCaa. 
Nearly  all  tha  aluba  iiae  the 
^^<4iratiis  v«ry  aad  are  aiwa>s 
by  soma  aMMla.    A  man  puniac  or  a  ftrU 


irtry  pretty  pisy  very  softtf 
and  a  trio  sings  snngs  or 
atng.  The  president  of  tha  club  read*  out 
the  guest  list  (guests  are  always  nunoerous) 
and  informs  the  members  about  matters  In- 
teraatlng  tha  club.  One  of  the  maaafars 
(■Mb  aditorsi  of  one  of  the  five  radlD  Bu- 
ttons In  town  gives  a  short  r*sum^  of  the 
latest  poUtlcsl.  snd  ecooomic-flnsncial  news. 
«-lth  ipedal  mention  of  the  latest  quotstlons 
for  the  cotton  market.  Soon  afterward  be 
gives  an  anecdote,  a  funny  or  comical  com- 
munication, or  a  witty  remark,  as  it  Is  almost 
the  rule  for  all  speskers  over  here. 

Then  comes  the  turn  for  the  son^leader 
to   Usd    In    a   ]>opular   song    and   everybody 

«lns  In  the  singing,  atandlng  up  Every 
me  the  song  leader  Is  a  different  one,  among 
the  members.  It  Is  not  a  difOcult  task  be- 
cause these  songs,  dating  from  the  secession 
war  (elttaar  songs  from  the  planutlons.  or 
ballads  I  are  very  beautiful  and  suggaetlve. 

The  lecturer  now  begins  his  oratory. 
Among  the  many  lectures  I  heard.  I  especially 
remember  a  very  Interesting  one.  The  lec- 
turer was  the  leader  of  the  State  forestry 
department.  He  spoke  about  the  life  of 
quails  His  lecture  was  Illustrated  by  a 
splendid  movie-picture  In  technicolor. 

The  Stste  of  Arkansas  U  a  real  paradise 
for  fishers  and  hunters.  There  are  the  ducks 
in  the  section  of  the  State  where  the  rice 
plantations  are  and  the  bears  In  the  thick 
Immense  forests  where  nobody  lives,  and 
which  cover  a  notable  part  of  Its  surface. 
These  bears  are  very  ■rriaHt  fellows  and 
are  tame. 

It  was  during  my  stay  In  Little  Rock  that 
the  yearly  lecture  convention  for  tne  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eighth  district  was  or- 
ganized. This  district  practically  comprises 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  conference  was  held  In  Little  Rock, 
as  iu  customary  seat  Is  In  Hot  Springs  with 
Its  national  park  of  the  sam'  name.  A  great 
center  for  the  hydrothermal  care  of  rheuma- 
tlams  and  arthritis  snd  to  which  thermos- 
baths  and  springs  the  sick  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  abroad.  Dur- 
ing the  season  for  horse  races  the  fsns  of 
that  sport  crowd  the  town.  Hot  Springs  has 
splendid  equipment  for  what  concerns  hotels 
and  hosrualf  But  Little  Rock  did  not  disap- 
point and  received  in  a  magnificent  way  for 
3  days  the  thousand  delegates  of  the  clubs. 

These  meetings  are  always  enthusUstlcally 
welcomed  by  the  members.  They  are  con- 
sidered s  very  pleasant  diversion  from  every* 
day  family  life,  which  aa  I  have  baan  able  to 
see  with  my  own  eyea.  Is  baaad  on  aound  af- 
fection. America  Is  neither  Hollywood  nor 
New  Turk 

The  meeting  was  to  taba  place  in  the  morn- 
ing at  7  a  m.  They  honored  us  to  be  at  the 
center  of  the  assembly  and.  after  a  short  ex- 
position, we  were  setaed  by  questions  on  the 
moat  varied  argumenu  and  we  tried  to  be 
ready  m  snawtag  Um  ban  w  emUd.  Many 
questioned  ua  aba«t  tha  OffVBBlaBtlon  of  the 
Italian  Rotary  Clubs:  and  our  audience  was 
likdeed  very  much  surprised  on  hearing  that 
In  Italy  the  Rotartans  have  no  choirs,  do  not 
sing  at  the  maatlngs  and  do  not  call  each 
other  by  their  first  name. 

Concluding-  I  am  very  thankful  to  the 
Turin  Rotary  Club,  to  the  Italian  dUtrlct.  and 
to  the  Lmia  Rock  Rotary  Qub'for  the 
splendid  oppwtumty  tbay  ofltrad  me  to  vuit 
tha  Unltad  Mbtaa.  to  hava  known  so  many 
good  pacaoaa  who  bava  dona  what  was  in 
their  power  In  order  to  give  me  a  total,  com- 
plete vtalon  of  American  life,  to  tie  again 
tboaa  frtaodly  links  between  two  eountrlea 
and  their  peopla.  ao  different  and  so  fsr 
swsy-all  thia  beooMlli.g  to  the  Ruiariaa 
Meal. 
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(Nora— This  U  the  third  and  laat  tn  a 
aeries  of  artlclm  reporting  the  Impreaaluos 


of  two  lUllan  students  who  visited  Arkana 
thIa  summer  as  gueau  of  the  Little  Rock 
Rotary  Club.  Balow  la  a  ooRdMMad  vantOR 
of  a  speech  made  by  PiarfUldo  Maraola  batan 

tha  Rotary  Club  In  hla  home  town  ot 
Varese  — Bsrroa  ) 

Little  Rock,  capital  of  Arkansas,  la  vary 
different  from  Broadway's  or  Hollywood's 
Americs.  that  we  more  frequently  see  and 
that  sometimes  we  think  U  a  real  America. 
The  town  la  very  pretty,  surrounded  by  hills 
and  woods,  where  very  Intelligently  each 
Inbsbltant  has  built  his  own  home  with 
lu  little  garden.  The  center  of  the  town  Is 
Intended  only  for  offices,  stores,  banks,  and 
cinemas. 

The  residential  districts  grew  up  around 
the  center.  Here  everybody,  rich  and  poor 
people,  has  his  home,  his  garden,  his  car.  and 
his  dcg.  I  was  astonished  by  the  absolute 
absence  of  gates'  or  dividing  walls  between 
streets  and  gardens  snd  between  gardens  and 
gardens.  The  next-door  neighbor  la  consid- 
ered a  dear  fnend  with  whom  we  can  alwaya 
have  a  friendly  chat  or  combine  an  outside 
dinner  during  hot  evenings.  The  Interest 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  others  Is  typically 
American. 

From  here  the  proverbial  American  cordi- 
ality derives,  which  Is  often  confused  with 
supemcuUty.  But  If  we  open  our  hearts,  our 
minds,  our  homes  to  the  others  In  order  to 
understand  them  and  to  let  them  understand 
us.  can  we  speak  again  of  superficiality?  The 
Americans  are  In  a  way  more  simple  and 
superficial,  but.  under  another  point  of  view, 
that  Is  our  European  way  of  thinking. 

Schools  tand  I  have  visited  several  of  them. 
from  grammar  ones  to  universities)  are  uaad 
more  for  a  social  purpose  than  for  a  cultural 
one.  At  school,  a  boy  must  first  of  sU  learn 
how  to  live — that  Is.  to  behave,  to  respect 
others,  the  nsture  thst  surrounds  him  and 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  him.  He  mart 
then  learn  to  be  always  eaay  In  life  and  to 
snule  off  Its  facts,  becauac  life  Is  considered. 
In  America,  too  short  for  being  afBlcted  by 
small  or  big  troubles.  This  way  the  pupil  of 
every  school  Is  able,  when  14  years  old.  to  find 
out  some  job  If  necessity  compels  him  to 
work.  At  school  they  very  often  teach  psy- 
chology thst  teaches  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  others.  Every  school  has  Its  sports 
grounds  They  take  much  care  In  America 
of  the  body's  heslth.  as  they  think  that  from 
It  sotil's  and  mind's  health  derives,  an  old 
belief  of  the  Oreeks  snd  the  Romans  that  wa 
seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten. 

When  they  come  out  of  school  the  Ameri- 
cans have  a  uniform  education.  The  educa- 
tion of  a  workman  Is  not  very  different  from 
the  education  of  a  buslnesaman.  So  there  Is 
not  a  big  difference  of  life.  The  house  where 
the  workman  lives  Is  very  similar  to  the  one 
where  the  buslnesaman  Uvea.  In  the  latter 
one  sometimes  aeaa  an  old  picture  or  place 
of  furniture  that  shows  a  certain  refinement 
of  taste.  But  the  workmen,  too.  hss  his  own 
home  his  garden.  bU  car.  hu  refrigerator 
that  contains  food  that  Is  the  same  In  quan« 
tity  and  quality  as  the  food  that  the  owner 
of  the  factory  had  for  dinner  that  very  night. 

I  noticed  how  every  American  family  baa 
a  deep  religious  feeling.  I  never  hsppened. 
when  guest  st  somebody's  bouse,  not  to  say 
a  prayer  before  meals.  When  young  people 
of  Ig  years  leave  school  and  enter  life  they 
get  into  life  with  the  same  moral  rights  of  a 
man  90  years.  America  is  a  country  that  haa 
a  deep  reapact  for  young  people,  for  their 
Uvetlnaaa,  for  thalr  desire  of  experiences  and 
RUMvatlons.  8o  It  happens  that  even  old 
paopla  feet  young  or,  at  least,  follow  young 
people.  I  happened  to  meet  some  grand- 
mothers who  have  almoat  the  ssme  life  of 
their  granddaughtera.  They  are  members  of 
a  club  where  they  make  spaachaa.  They  drlva 
a  car.  They  draaa  and  make  tbamaelvea  up 
mora  or  lees  llkt  s  girt  of  20  years. 

And  when  grsndmothers  happen  to  dia. 
then  they  are  taken  to  the  funeral  house. 
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vbara  they  arc  dresaed  up  with  lively  eolorc, 
aad  their  mcuths  are  made  up  so  they  look 
amUlng.  They  remain  for  S  days  si  the  fu- 
neral bouse  and  all  relations  visit  them  there. 
If  these  rclatlona  want  to  relax,  they  can  go 
to  another  room  and  get  a  drink  or  a  hot 
dog.  and  they  Immediately  feel  that  life's 
going  on.  In  America  they  live  smiling,  and 
we  can  almost  think  that  they  are  burled 
smiling. 

I  also  met  many  wirigratad  Italians.  They 
were  poor  people  who  had  left  misery  In  Italy 
and  who  now  own  farms  or  small  estates  and 
trucks  to  bring  vegetables  downtown.  Their 
welcome  to  us  was  touching.  We  were  for 
them  the  symbol  of  a  home  country  that's 
now  too  far  to  be  clearly  remembered. 

The  recepUon  that  Guldo  Jacobaccl  and 
I  received  from  all  the  Rotarlans  was  beyond 
every  expectation.  Everywhere,  in  their 
bovaes  and  in  their  work  places,  we  have 
baan  received  like  two  of  them. 

Everywhere  we  were  welcome  as  those  two 
fine  Italians  who  are  visiting  Arkansas.  My 
special  thamks  to  Mr.  Jay  Hill,  who  took  care 
of  our  daily  programs,  to  Dr.  Jones,  president 
of  the  club,  to  Mr  Brooks,  Its  secretary,  who 
explained  to  us  the  essence  of  American  life, 
and  to  Mr.  Ottenhelmer,  promoter  of  their 
International  exchanges  of  young  people  and 
generoiu  of  assistance  and  advice. 

After  our  visit  tn  Little  Rock,  we  went  to 
Washington,  a  town  with  classical  lines,  big 
parks,  and  with  all  the  gorgeous  dignity  of 
the  Capital  of  a  great  Nation. 

From  Washington  we  passed  to  New  York 
for  10  days.  * 

It  should  be  wrotig  to  make  our  Idea  of 
America  through  New  York. 

A  different,  great  America  exists  beyond 
big  cities.  It's  a  lasa  whirling  and  frantic 
America,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  It  is  a 
good,  cordial,  friendly,  and  generous  country. 
It's  a  country  that  enraptures  so  much  that 
I,  even  here  in  my'^  dear  Italy  and  with  my 
dear  parents,  deeply  feel  homesick  for  It.  be- 
cause In  my  short  visit  I  was  welccaned  by  all 
the  people  I  met  with  such  a  spontaneous 
and  sincere  cordiality  to  believe  that  the  way 
of  understanding  other  men  and  of  reach- 
ing a  better  agreement  among  nations  really 
exists. 
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National  Science  FoandaHon  LefisUtion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHuttirui* 

tn  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATRB 

Friday.  September  16  aegislative  day  of 

Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.    MAOMUSON      Mr.    Pre.sident.    I 

•kk  unanlRioiis  consent  to  have  ptinted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  arti- 
cle pertaining  to  propose:  science  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress,  from  last 
months  Science  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  intpd  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

MkWS  AND  MOTXa 

The  Rulea  Committee  failed  to  place  the 
National  Science  foundation  bill  (H.  R. 
4M«»  on  the  Houaa  Calendar  bafora  that 
body  decianNl  a  raeam  unui  Septambar  21. 
uid  it  haa  been  learned  from  rellabia  lowcaa 
that  no  action  of  any  kuid  v/Ul  be  tafeaa  tmtU 
Um  Huuae  racoovanaa.  Selaatlata  may  profit- 
ably utiUaa  thla  parlod  to  Intamaw  their 
■apresentaavee.  many  of  whom  wUl  be  at 
bome  Moat  vigorous  opposiuon  to  the  bill 
baa  coma  from  Repreaenutlve  Jamsb  W. 
WaaawoaTH.  Forty-first  District.   New   York. 


who  haa  announced  to  tha  pram  that  tha 
Rules  Committee  will  take  no  acUon  on  tha 
bill  this  aamton,  notwithatanding  tha  fact 
that  It  haa  been  propoaad  to  limit  appropria- 
tions for  the  Foundation  to  the  modest  sum 
required  for  organizatlcxi  and  admlnlstrstlon 
during  the  first  year  of  Its  existence.  Thla 
propoaal  has  been  accepted  by  J  Psacr  Panar, 
aothor  of  H.  R.  4646,  and,  r  is  reported,  by 
the  Prealdent.  Undar  the  circumstances  H  Is 
difficult  for  RepraaentaUves  WAoswoam; 
HrRTxa.  MaaaachusetU;  and  Sabatr,  Iliinois. 
to  J  list  if  y  their  opposition  to  the  Foxmdation 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  but  no  other 
reason  haa  been  glyen. 

Congreaakmal  action  on  the  medical  scl» 
ences  during  the  week  of  August  23,  as  sum- 
martxed  by  Washington  Report  on  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences.  Incltided  a  favorable  repcart  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  on  H.  R.  5903,  the  hospital  con- 
struction aid  bill,  which  Is  subetantlally  the 
same  as  8  614.  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  9  The  House  alao  paaaed  H.  R  8022. 
which  authorizes  liberal  salary  increases  for 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  Department. 
The  Murray  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  on 
health  legislation  approved  a  completely 
revised  S.  1651.  which  would  add  two  new 
research  Institutes  to  the  Federal  establish- 
ment— one  on  rheumatic  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases and  another  on  neurological  diseases 
and  blindness.  The  Murray  subcommittee  Is 
also  considering  S.  2211,  directing  the  Pul^lc 
Health  Service  to  conduct  a  sampling  survey 
of  chronic  and  degenerative  Illness. 


AmericaB  Aid  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  lows 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  16  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very-well-thought-out  and  well-rea- 
soned editorial  from  the  Marlon  Sentinel, 
of  Marlon.  Iowa,  of  a  few  days  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
aa  follows: 

Fsciwo  THZ  Facra 


( By  Roaa  Toung) 

The  British  have  been  snd  are  a  wonder- 
ful people.  No  nation  haa  made  any  greater 
contributions  to  personal  liberty,  law.  and 
literature.  She  suffered  terribly  in  the  two 
world  wars,  but  not  so  severely  in  men  or 
money  as  some  other  nations.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  two  wars  have  reeulted  In  giv- 
ing Britain  a  dollar  shortage.  This  Is  not 
true.     They  gave  her  a  pound  shortage. 

Britain  has  developed  during  the  last  three 
centuries  a  lupertorlty  complex.  She  was 
good,  and  she  knew  It.  But,  like  others  who 
coast  on  their  reputations  and  past  glories, 
•he  failed  In  many  ways  to  keep  step  with 
competition.  Even  before  the  Fhut  World 
War.  Germany  waa  beating  Briuin  In  the 
world  markets.  Japan  and  the  textile  mills 
of  India  proved  stiff  competition. 

When  one  Is  losing  a  gaaa  too  often  he  can 
quit,  ha  can  Improve  bla  game,  or  he  can 
cheat.  To  quit  la  not  In  the  British  charac- 
ter. No  people  have  displayed  sterner  stuff. 
Unfortunately,  the  old  snoo^  feeling  of  supe- 
riority lulled  many  British  to  sleep.     Instead 


Ot  paying  tha  priaa  for  improvement,  Britain 
became  tha  aroh  aonniver  of  aU  Uma. 

Labor  aoonlvad  to  get  mora  far  doing  laaa 
and  to  oppoaa  modem  mathoda  and  ma- 
chines. Labor  attempted  to  subatltute  coer- 
cion and  political  action  for  lacraoaad  pro- 
ductivity. Nowhere  tn  the  world  haa  tha 
trade  union  been  so  strong  for  so  long  as  In 
Britain,  and  therein  ilea  a  laaaon  for  Ameri- 
can labor. 

Business  and  ownership  connived  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  rigors  of  compeU- 
tion.  Cartels.  agreemenU,  and  what  not 
were  used  in  place  of  the  Improvemenu  that 
are  so  necessary  to  competition. 

British  Government  connived,  working 
with  the  connlvers  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Britain  has  always  tried  to  get  others 
to  fight  her  wars.  Now  she  wants  ethers  to 
bail  her  out  and  pay  for  her  follies. 

When  Britain  lives  beyond  her  meaiu.  aa 
she  Is  doing  with  socialism,  she  thereby  de- 
preciates her  money.  Britain  says  her  pound 
Is  worth  $4  03.  Actually.  It  Is  worth  leaa 
than  93.  That  means  her  goods  are  over- 
priced In  the  world  market  by  almost  40  per- 
cent.    Of  course,  she  can't  compete. 

So  Britain  connives  with  socialism,  con- 
trols, cartels,  agreements,  schemes,  anything 
but  an  honest  currency.  She  can  get  all  tha 
dollars  she  needs  for  trade  by  letting  her  cur- 
rency go  to  Its  actual  value.  Her  exports 
then  would  buy  dollars  not  only  In  America 
but  in  many  markets. 

What  the  people  of  Britain  want  to  do  IT 
their  own  bualness.  But  what  they  do  with 
our  money  Is  our  business.  To  continue 
pouring  In  money  to  support  a  cheaUng  cur- 
rency Is  to  make  America  a  party  to  tha 
fraud. 


California's  Central  Valley  Complete 
Dcveiopraent  Prap«s«4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cauroeMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIB 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  30. 1949,  President  Truman  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  report  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Central 
Valley  of  California.  This  action  by  th« 
Prealdent  provides  for  a  united  approach 
to  the  problems  of  development  in  the 
Central  Valley  by  both  the  Bureau  of 
neclamatlon  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army.  It  is  true  that  many  engi- 
neering and  economic  difflculUes  remain 
to  be  solved  before  this  vast  undertaking 
is  completed.  The  President's  plan 
clears  away  the  uncertainties  that  may 
have  existed  In  our  minds  up  to  now  and 
provides  a  basis  upon  which  actual  con- 
stmctlon  can  proceed.  American  engl- 
neerini^  skill  and  experience  will  com- 
plete the  job. 

Central  Valley  is  the  heart  of  Cali- 
fornia. Complete  development  ulti- 
mately win  bring  into  cultivation  3,040.. 
000  acres  of  waste  land,  will  protect  other 
acres  from  destruction  by  salt-water  in- 
trusion, and  provide  adequate  supplies 
to  still  other  lands  now  suffering  dam- 
age in  dry  years.  Effective  flood  control 
will  be  provided  and  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy in  the  amount  of  8,100,000.000  kilo, 
watt-hours  now  wasted  annually  will  be 
put  to  use  to  maintain  high  standard  ot 
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for  th«  p«opIe  of  California.  The 
Pmklent's  plan  for  accomplishing  this 
tremendous  task  Is  contained  in  his  letter 
Ip  jou.  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  August  29. 
tM9.  and  his  appraisal  of  the  plan  is 
contained  in  his  letter  of  Augmt  15.  1949. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  wish 
to  Include  both  of  these  letters  in  the 
extensk»  of  my  remarks  as  follows: 

Tm  Wnm  Housx. 
Wm^hington.  August  15.  1949. 
thtt  fce—aWt  the  SxcsrrAmT 

QV  nR  iMIBUOa. 

Mr  Dkak  Ms  SEC»rr*«T:  Yoxir  report  on 
the  Central  Valley  Baatn.  Calif.,  lubmltted 
to  me  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  July  29.  IMS.  as  well  aa  the 
related  report  of  the  Chief  of  Knglncers  on 
the  iMBe  bealn.  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
newed In  the  Executive  OfBeee  and  I  have 
reached  the  follovtng  concltulona: 

(a)  The  reporta  do  not  contain  aiifficlent 
tnformatloo  with  respect  to  engineering  and 
ecosooile  leeelbtltty  to  Juatlf  y  their  approral 
•e  a  emftekeBBlTe  valley  plan. 

(b)  Tbere  erould  t>e  no  objection  to  the 
tranaolaalaa  of  the  report*  to  the  Congress 
provided  tt  is  made  c!ear  in  the  tranamlttal 
letter  that,  aalde  from  the  authorizations  for 
the  projects  sneclftcd  in  (c)  below,  the  other 
projects  propcfced  are  to  be  considered  aa  an 
tnrentory  of  poealble  future  work  to  be  thor- 
oughly inveetlgated  to  Justify  construction 
■uthorlsatton. 

let  The  reports  deaMoatrete  the  need  for 
the  autborlration  and  eonetructlon  of  (1 )  the 
New  Melonee.  Tulloch.  and  Pine  Flat  hydro- 
eiecUlc  power  planta  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
laSMitlon  aa  adjiincta  to  authorized  dam  and 
teeereotr  projects,  and  i3)  a  number  of  mt»- 
ceUaneowB  leree  and  channel  Improvement 
pro|ecte  (or  flood-control  purposes  by  the 
Oorpe  at  Bnglneers. 

Id)  The  existing  constiuction  authcrlza- 
ttons  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  New 
Melonee.  Black  Butte,  and  New  Hogan  mul- 
tiple-purpose reeervolr  projects,  and  the  Pine 
Wlml,  Isabella,  ^olsom.  Terminus,  and  Suc- 
eeee  iMUttple-purpoee  reservoir  projects  after 
eompteClOB  oC  construction  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  should  be  tranaferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

(e)  As  additional  Individual  proposed  proj- 
ecta  not  now  authorised  are  found  feasible 
on  the  t>asls  of  detailed  project  reports,  they 
will  be  approved  for  authorization  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Polsom  formula,  that  Is. 
multiple  pwrpnee  daoM  are  the  reeponslblllty 
of  the  Kireau  of  Reelaooatlon.  arul  dams  and 
other  works  exclusively  for  flood  control  are 
the  reepoualbillty  oX  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  believe  that  cooperative  effort  by  your 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
luider  the  functional  division  of  responsl- 
btttty  owHtned  aboee  win  not  only  facilitate 
topnent  and  attainment  of  a  sound 
»henslve  valley  plan  without  dupUca- 
of  effort  and  overlapping  of  Jurlsdlc- 
tlOA,  but  wUl  provide  for  unified  admlnlatra- 
tlon  and  operation  of  the  completed  works 
which  are  essential  to  the  best  utilization  of 
the  t*eneflts  (rocn  the  project  as  set  forth  In 
my  OBSMage  to  the  Congress  on  January  12. 
19U.  Uamm  OooMMiit  No.  496. 
fliMsraly  fours. 

ILUUIT    8.    TSUMAM. 

Avotwr  29.  1948. 
Warn.  Sear  BaTscsit. 
MpnJur  o/  tht 

MouM  of  Mtpre$mtatitea. 
Mt  DBAS  Ms.  Srcaxss;  I  submit  herewith, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  the 
report  and  findings  of  the  Department  of  the 
Inlarlor  on  a  comprehensive  plan  (or  devel- 
opment of  the  water  and  related  reeourcee 
9t  the  Central  V^ley  of  California.  This 
report  aad  eoapraheuaive  plan,  whtch  the 
Frssldent  in  hie  letter  of  August  15.  1949.  to 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  copy  of  which 
Is  attached,  authortaed  this  Department  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  the  development  of  an  Immediate 
and  a  long-range  program  of  water  control 
and  conservation  works  as  an  Integrated 
pert  of  the  Central  Valley  project  by  extend- 
ing and  supplementing  the  existing  project 
to  aaeure  full  utilisation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Central  Valley  area  upon 
which  Its  economic  future  Is  dependent. 

The  plan  represents  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  intensive  invsstlgatlon  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  Central 
Valley.  It  embraces  a  Presidential  formula 
to  attain  full  integrated  development  of 
theee  resources  under  reclamation  laws 
through  definition  of  Federal  agency  respon- 
sibilities which  will  avoid  future  questions 
of  agency  Jurisdiction. 

Without  additional  utilization  of  Its  water 
resources,  the  economic  development  of  the 
Central  Valley  will  be  limited  to  Its  present 
level,  so  far  as  agriculture  and  its  related 
services  and  industries  are  concerned  The 
ultimate,  comprehensive  plan  proposed  here- 
in provides  for  the  framework  on  which  Cali- 
fornia can  build  for  the  future  through  the 
orderly  development  of  water-conservation 
works  in  the  Central  Valley  Basin.  It  en- 
compesses  38  major  reservoirs,  hundreds  of 
miles  of  main  canals,  thousands  of  miles  of 
laterals  and  drains.  38  hydroelectric  power 
plants  with  necessary  supplementing  fuel- 
electric  plants,  and  electric  transmission  and 
feeder  lines  and  substations  as  may  be  re- 
q'iired  to  transmit  the  electric  power  gener- 
ated to  the  various  markets,  and  other  re- 
lated works  essential  for  the  control  and  use 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  baaln.  It  In- 
cludes : 

1.  Provision  of  water  for: 

(a)  Nearly  2.000.000  acres  of  land  now  Irri- 
gated from  inadequate  ground-water  sup- 
plies and  about  400.000  acres  which  suffer 
damaging  shortages  In  occaalonal  dry  years. 

(b)  Three  hundred  and  sixty  thouaand 
acres  of  land  In  the  Sacra  men  to -San  Joaquin 
delta  needing  protection  from  detrimental 
intrusions  of  salt  water  from  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

(C)  Three  million  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land  not  now  Irrigated:  and 

(dl  Municipal  and  miscellaneous  purposes 
within  the  basin.  Including  use  by  cities, 
towns,  duck  clubs,  and  game  refuges  to  the 
extent  of  300.000  acre-feet  annually 

2.  The  generation  «f  8.100.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electric  energy  annually,  not 
Including  the  large  additional  amounts  of 
hydroelectric  power  which  will  be  rendered 
feasible  In  the  mountain  and  foothill  areas 
through  construction  of  the  large  multiple- 
purpose  and  conservation  reservoirs  on  main 
streams  at  the  edge  of  the  valley  floor 

S.  Almost  complete  control  of  floods 
through  sddltlon  of  reservoir  storage  to  sup- 
plement the  Important  existing  and  (uture 
aystem  of  levees,  channels,  and  cut-offs  on 
the  main  valley  floor. 

4.  Facilities  for  recreation,  flah  and  wild- 
life conservation  and  propagation,  silt  and 
sediment  control,  and  other  associated  func- 
tions. 

In  it»  essentials,  the  engineering  plan  out- 
lined In  the  report  Is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  presented  for  the  Central  Valley  by 
the  California  State  engineer  In  his  report 
to  the  California  Lcglalature  In  1931  and 
adopted  by  the  State  legislature  In  1941  as 
pert  of  the  State  water  plan. 

In  this  Department  s  report  to  the  Preel- 
dent  of  July  29.  1948.  the  Secretary  concurred 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  contained  In  bis  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  July  26.  1948.  These  rec- 
ommendations. MMias  other  thlass.  contem- 
plated the  autborlaatlon  of  seveiM  new  proj- 
ects ss  the  next  stage  of  development  of  the 
Central   Valley  project  a:id  the  transfer  of 


certain  authorisations  and  projecta  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  consutent  with  the  formula  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  In  his  message  of 
January  12.  1948.  In  the  case  of  the  Pol- 
som Dam  on  the  American  River  In  the 
Central  Valley  Basin.  Following  the  de- 
slree  of  the  President.  I  hereby  amend 
the  previous  recommendations  of  this  De- 
partment to  limit  the  provisions  for  author- 
tsatlou  of  Initial  new  projects  to  the  follow- 
ing: Pine  Flat  power  plant;  Folsom  power 
plant,  afterbays.  and  afterbay  power  plants; 
New  Melones  power  plant:  Tulloch  afterbey 
and  power  plant,  which  the  President  hae 
spectflcally  recommended  for  authorization 
and  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Accordingly,  while  the  balance  of 
the  recommendations  In  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  of  July  36, 
1948.  remain  In  effect,  recommendation  No.  3 
In  that  report  Is  hereby  revised  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  recommendation, 
as  follows: 

■•3.  That  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  following  principal  features  and  such 
related  works  as  may  be  Incidental  thereto, 
to  wit:  Pine  Flat  power  plant;  Folsom  power 
plant,  afterbays,  and  afterbay  power  plants; 
New  Melones  power  plant;  Tulloch  afterbay 
and  p>ower  plant:  related  electric  transmis- 
sion system;  fuel  electric-generating  plants 
required  to  firm  hydroelectric  plants  included 
herein;  Irrigation-lateral  distribution  S3rs- 
tems  required  In  conjunction  with  features 
Included  herein;  and  the  following  features 
previously  authorized  for  construction  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  to  wit:  New  Melones  Res- 
ervoir. New  Hogan  Reservoir.  Black  Butte 
Reservoir,  all  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws,  and  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  set  forth  In  the 
attached  substantiating  materials  for  the 
regional  director's  report  as  modified  herein 
and  with  such  further  modifications,  omis- 
sions, or  additions  to  the  works  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  find 
proper  for  carrying  out  the  projects  listed 
In  this  recommendation,  provided  that  such 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  aa  may  be 
affected  shall  have  opportunity  to  cooperate 
In  the  Investigations  and  preparation  of  final 
plans." 

Thus,  the  plan,  with  the  full  endorsement 
of  the  President,  provides  for  sppUcation 
throughout  the  area  of  the  Folsom  formula 
under  which  the  Irrigation  and  conservation 
features  of  development  and  multiple-pur- 
pose reservoir  projecta  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  flood-con- 
trol functions  are  the  responsfblllty  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  this  respect  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  letter  of  Augxist  15  stated : 

"I  believe  that  cooperative  effort  by  your 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
under  the  functional  division  of  responsi- 
bility outlined  above  will  not  only  facilitate 
the  development  and  attainment  of  a  sound 
comprehensive  valley  plan  without  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  overlapping  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  will  provide  for  unified  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  completed  works 
which  are  essential  to  the  best  utilization  of 
the  benefits  from  the  project  as  set  forth  In 
my  message  to  the  Congress  on  January  12, 
1948.  House  Document  No.  496  " 

In  lieu  of  approval  for  authorization  of 
other  new  projects  at  this  time,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  "as  additional  individual 
proposed  projects  not  now  authorized  are 
found  feaalble  on  the  basis  of  detailed  project 
reports,  they  will  be  approved  for  authoriza- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  Folsom  formula. 
I.  e..  multlple-ptirpoee  dams  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
dams  and  other  works  exclusively  for  flood 
control  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers."    This  procedure  is  already  under 


way  and  detailed  reports  on  a  number  of  in- 
dividual and  subbeste  pululs  and  develop- 
ments are  well  alon«  towssd  ooaapietlon.  In 
fact,  the  report  on  one  project  which  was 
recommended  In  the  July  29,  1948.  compre- 
hensive report,  the  Solano  Coiinty  project. 
was  campleaMl  sod  sent  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 38.  19401  and  the  project  la  now  author- 
ised. Other  reports  that  are  being  readied 
for  submission  to  the  State  of  California  and 
other  Federal  agencies  prior  to  their  trans- 
mittal to  the  President  and  the  Congre.ss  In- 
clude thoee  coneamas  the  North  Fork  Kings 
River  dseaifyment.  the  Feather  River  Basin. 
the  Amarlc^  River  Basin,  the  Sacramento 
Valley  canaSa,  and  the  Cpper  Sacramento 
Btver  tributary  plan. 

Enclosed  with  the  report  transmitted  here- 
with are  the  comments  wlilch  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  State  of  California  and  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  pursuant  to  the  provt- 
BiosM  of  section  I  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  (58  Stat.  887).  In  addition,  there  are 
enclosed  copies  of  comments  which  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  approve 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  development  as 
an  inventory  of  possible  future  work  to  be 
carried  out  consistent  with  the  formula  pro- 
poeed  by  the  President  In  his  January  12, 
1948,  message  and  his  letter  to  me  dated 
August  15,  1949.  and  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  the  new  works 
proposed,  all  as  set  forth  In  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
as  modified  herein. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  provides 
that,  after  a  rep>ort  has  been  duly  circularized 
as  therein  required  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  letter  of  transmittal  and  Its 
attachments  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  or 
Senate  document.  It  Is  earnestly  suggested 
that,  in  view  at  the  widespread  Interest  there- 
in, arrangements  for  printing  this  letter  and 
its  attachments  aa  a  House  or  Senate  docu- 
ment be  made  as  promptly  as  possible, 
sincerely  yours, 

J.    A.    KStTG, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Rebake  to  Tniman  Fair  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVAMia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  16  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoBD  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Stiff 
Rebuke  to  Truman  Pair  Deal, '  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  snrr  REBtncx  to  tsttmaiv  rani  dxai. 

Most  spectacular  feattire  of  Tuesday's  bal- 
loting in  Pennsylvania — completely  over- 
shadowing the  cut-and-drled  affair  of  this 
citys  primary— was  the  repudiation  of  Tru- 
man Fair  Deal  policies  and  CIO  high -pres- 
sure tactics  in  the  special  election  to  flU  a 
congreaslonal  vacancy  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
District. 

Voters  of  the  three  counties  comprising 
the  district.  Cambria.  Armstrong,  and  In- 
diana, delivered  an  impressive  plurality  for 
the   Republican   nominee.  John  P.   Satlos, 


despite  tremendous  efTorts  made  by  the  Tru- 
man administration,  the  Democratic  Party. 
and  organized  labor  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coffey.  8r. 
Mrs  Coffey  was  seeking  the  seat  formerly 
hcid  by  her  son,  Robert  L.  Coffey,  Jr..  who 
was  killed  in  a  Jet  plane  crash  last  April. 
Congressman  Coffey,  largely  with  the  aid  of 
union  votes  In  the  Industrial  conununitles 
cf  Cambria  County,  bad  swept  the  district  in 
laet  year's  elections. 

To  maintain  their  hold  on  the  seat,  the 
Democrats  and  the  CIO  went  all  out  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Coffey's  mother.  She  In  ttirn 
gave  blanket  endorsement  to  the  Truman 
administrations  Fair  Deal  program,  includ- 
ing the  proposed  'welfare  state"  and  pledged 
herself  to  fight  for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Billboards  and  posters  spread  throughout 
the  district  proclaimed  that  "President  Tru- 
man wants  Mrs.  Coffey  In  Congress."  By 
sound  truck,  the  voice  of  Representative 
FsANKUM  D.  RoosrvixT,  Ja..  supported  Mrs. 
Coffey's  candidacy. 

The  bulk  of  the  Coffey  campaign  drive  was 
directed  by  labor's  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee and  seasoned  operatives  of  the  CIO's 
political  storm-troops  were  thrown  into  the 
district  to  get  cut  the  labor  vote  for  the 
Pair  Deal  candidate. 

The  Issue  was  clearly  drawn  by  these 
forces.  It  was  complete  subservience  to  the 
Truman-CIO  policies,  as  represented  by  Mrs. 
Coffey. 

The  CIO  board  of  strategy  relied  upon  Its 
carpetbag  goons  imported  from  outside  the 
district  to  convince  the  miners  and  steel - 
workers  that  the  Democratic  victory  of  last 
year  should  be  repeated. 

With  Congressman  Coffey's  majorities  In 
Cambria  County  as  a  starter,  the  Democratlc- 
CIO  bosses  believed  they  need  only  hold  their 
own  in  the  farm  areas  cf  Armstrong  and 
Indiana  Counties  to  defeat  Saylor. 

They  were  proved  wrong,  not  only  by  the 
farmers  but  by  the  lndu.«rtrlal  workers.  In 
the  city  of  Johnstown,  for  instance.  Mrs. 
Coffey  received  2,346  votes  less  than  hw  son 
had  polled  in  1948. 

The  voters,  regardless  of  their  union  aflllla- 
tlons,  refused  In  huge  numbers  to  back  the 
CIO  combination  that  wanted  to  make  the 
Congress  seat  their  own.  They  delivered  a 
stinging  rebuke  to  the  Truman  policies. 
They  hit  back  via  the  ballot  box  at  the  im- 
ported bunch  of  CIO  stump  speaker-,  who 
were  supposed  to  tell  them  how  to  vote. 

To  say  that  the  result  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania  District  indicates  a  Nation-wide 
trend  would  be  taking  too  much  for  granted. 
But  when  the  Democrats  and  the  CIO  bosses 
make  an  lasue  of  the  Pair  Deal  In  a  district 
where  they  won  overwhelmingly  the  last  time 
out.  and  the  result  is  a  decisive  defeat  for 
them  and  the  program  they  stand  for,  we  are 
faced  with  something  that  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  unimportant. 

Elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  aa  In  Philadel- 
phia, primary  results  contained  few  surprises. 
Here  the  candidates  of  the  regular  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  organizations  were  en- 
dorsed in  routine  fashion.  The  lack  of  seri- 
ous opposition  and  the  bad  weather  com- 
bined to  bring  the  turn-out  of  voters  to  a 
near  record  low. 

There  had  been  little  campaigning  in  ad- 
vance of  the  primary,  as  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  any.  But  from  now  on  the  story 
will  be  different.  The  nominees  for  control- 
ler, treasurer,  register  of  wills,  and  coroner 
will  be  called  upon  to  show  the  voters  why 
they  should  be  elected  to  these  offices  in  No- 
vember. The  voters  will  Insist  on  being 
shown. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Truman  and  the  CIO  high 
command  can  chew  over  the  Republican  vic- 
tory m  the  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
trict and,  if  they  are  wise,  realize  that  Ameri- 
cans may  not.  after  ail,  want  to  be  led  down 
the  back  road  to  statlsm. 


Tribvtc  t«  Jolia  E.  Pevrtfoy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  HorrB  Dakota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTBD  STATBB 

Monday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 

Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

B«r.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoRo  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  August  27.  1949.  entiUed  "He  Is  De- 
snobbing  the  SUte  Department."  This 
article  very  properly  and  appropriately 
gives  credit  to  an  unusual  American,  Mr. 
John  E.  Peurifoy.  As  is  the  case  with 
many  great  Americans,  he  has  worked 
his  way  from  a  routine  job  such  as  an 
elevator  boy  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  one  of  the  highest  and  most  Im- 
portant positions  in  the  United  SUtea 
Government. 

For  ytars  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  type  of  Individuals 
we  have  representmg  the  United  States 
Government  in  our  embassies  around 
the  world.  Later,  after  visiting  with 
many  representatives  in  United  States 
Embassies  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
confirmed  my  belief  about  the  stuffy  and 
snobby  sort  of  people  who  are  represent- 
ing cur  great  Government. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  an 
average  American  could  do  a  far  better 
job  of  selling  America  to  other  countries 
of  the  world  than  many  who  have  been 
purposely  educated  to  fit  Into  the  elite  or 
stuffy  society  of  the  various  countries 
where  our  embassies  are  located.  It 
would  be  far  more  advantageous  from 
the  American  viewpoint  to  sell  America 
to  other  countries  through  representa- 
tives who  are  themselves  typical  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
could  exist,  through  this  type  of  repre< 
sentation.  a  far  better  and  more  friendly 
understanding  of  America's  people  and 
Its  purposes. 

Jack,  as  most  Members  of  Congress 
affectionately  like  to  call  him,  not  only 
is  a  common,  average  American  In  hla 
ways  but  far  more  shrewd.  In  my  opinion, 
in  dealing  with  tough  internationaJ  prob- 
lems, than  the  snobby  type  of  individual 
now  ail  too  often  in  our  embassies.  His 
straightforward,  honest,  and  common 
approach  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
has  made  him,  as  this  article  points  out, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  men  the  State 
Department  has  ever  had. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  some  day  the  John 
Peurifoy  type  will  be  predominant  in  all 
departments  of  the  Government. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  article  will  make  2'/2  pages  in 
the  RxcoRO,  at  a  cost  of  $184.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzccrd, 
as  follows: 

BX'S    DiaWOBBPJO    THS    STATZ    OXPABTlCSIfT 

(By  Hugh  Morrow) 
(John  B.  Peurifoy.  who  ran  an  elevator  be- 
fore he  began  running  the  Department  of 
State,  is  injecting  some  efficiency  into  our 
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leaat  «Actent  branch  of  government.  Mean- 
while,  be  ts  mafclng  trlp»d  panu  and  the 
old-ncbool  tte  very  unpopiater  items  ot  diplo- 
matic habaRkMhary  > 

In  the  Congr—  of  the  United  Stataa,  where 
"bureaucrat"  U  a  swear  word,  a  bureaucrat 
named  John  ImU  Peurlfoy  holds  a  unique 
and  happy  distinction.  Instead  of  being  re- 
garded ■•  on*  ot  the  lower  forma  of  animal 
life,  be  ts  looked  upon  with  favor,  even  af- 
toctlon.  by  both  RepuMlOMM  and  Democrats. 
This  Is  more  than  a  matt«r  of  personal  gratl- 
flcatlon  to  Peurtfoy:  It  has  a  positive  bearing 
upon  the  eflectiTaasa*  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign policy. 

Peurtfoy  Is  sn  easygoing  fanner  farm  boy 
from  South  Carolina  who  only  11  years  ago 
was  shoveling  snow  in  a  menial  ]ob  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Today,  be  U  the  tblrd-ranklng  offlcUl 
of  the  State  Department.  His  rise  to  promi- 
nence Is  no  more  astonishing  than  his  sbllity 
to  win  friends  and  Influence  Congressmen. 
Peurlfoy."  a  Republican  Senator  re- 
receutly.  ~ls  the  best  lobbyist  Harry 
Truman  has." 

Peurlfoy  s  title  ts  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Admin Utratlon.  He  Is  the 
quartermaster  of  diplomacy's  army  In  the 
cold  war.  Paurlfoy  Is  In  charge  of  hiring. 
firing,  promotions,  demotions,  communica- 
tions, passports,  and  the  elimination  of  Com- 
munlsu  and  other  dubious  characters,  to 
mention  only  tome  of  his  duties.  For  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  day-to-day  operations,  he 
runs  the  State  Department.  His  biggest 
job  at  tb*  moeaent  la  to  bring  order  out  of 
moss-grown  chaos  by  reorganizing  the  entire 
Department,  an  Institution  which  has  been 
called  a  looa*  mmfederatlon  of  tribal  chief- 
tains. He  la  tfotng  this  under  legislation 
wlileh  he  plannad  and  lobbied  to  unanimous 
approval  by  both  Bouaaa  of  Congress. 

Moat  tatportant  of  all.  P«urlfoy  bears  the 
■Mktn  burden  of  wheedling  Stste  Department 
funda  from  a  suspicious  and  critical  Con- 
graaa.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tk»a  Committee  puu  It.  "If  It  weren  t  for 
Jaek.  I  Imagine  we'd  cut  the  State  Depart- 
aaaat  to  ribbons:  ss  it  is.  we  let  'em  off  with 
a  few  aaajar  laearatlons." 

Ho  eaaual  paaaer-by  would  suspect  Jack 
Peurlfoy  of  being  a  SUte  Department  oOcial. 
He  has  appeared  st  the  Department  for  s  bit 
of  week-end  work  in  slacJu.  old  shoes,  and  a 
lumbar)acket.  On  weekdays  he  wears  an 
ordinary  business  suit,  but  his  recktles  would 
blind  a  prairt*  dog  at  SO  paces.  He  ventures 
into  cocktail-party  society  only  when  his  po- 
■ttlM  eoaapals  U:  he  is  nusre  apt  to  be  found 
at  a  baaebaU  game.  altUng  La  tb*  bleachers 
With  his  shirt  off. 

Paurlfoy  u  a  handaoma  man  of  avcraga 
it.  with  Jet-black  balr,  brown  ayaa.  and 
la.  Ha  baa  loat  so  much  of  his 
Garoiliui  aecant  tbat  he  la  compre- 
baaalble  to  moet  Amertcsns  and  even  many 
fctllahiiiin.  Once,  however,  when  he  was 
laattfjlug  bafor*  the  Hous*  Porelgn  Affairs 
a  South  Carolina  OoncraaHaan 
kim  about  care*?  aaivlepsaa  ei*  tka 
•tat*  DepartaaaM. 

"What  about  aaraaab?"  the  Coni 
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"WaU."  Peurlfoy  began,  "you  know  w*  are 
putlllig  the  Army  out  of  Korea,  and  wr'U 
kava  to  aand  State  Dapartaasnt  paopla  la." 

Tbla  tkrew  tb*  aoaaaaittaa  Into  aa  uproar, 
and  an  Ohio  Congreeaaaan  whooped  joy- 
ously.  "Oh.  boy.  I've  heard  of  Georgians  who 
aoukint  understand  South  Carolinians,  but 
thia  Is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  two 
South  Carotlniana  who  couldn't  ssdMatand 

»k  otkar." 

Tkla  waa  unuaual.  for  Peurlfoy  rarely  Is 
akout  anything  Since  he  hit  his 
kl  tha  Slate  Department.  h«  has  b**n 
laaat  of  all  about  wbara  Jack  Peuri- 
fby  la  talas.  At  42.  h*  not  only  kalSi  aa  im- 
purtant  poaiUaa  Is  tka  PaSarai  OovaraflMnt 
kut  kaa  kla  ikaiaa  of  at  laaat  eifbt  joba  la 
prlHka  kftSuatrlas  at  salarie*  many  time* 
tb*  911.000  a  yaar  «ki«k  ka  la  sow  paM. 


Peurlfoy  may  eventually  succumb  to  the  lura 
of  high  pay.  but  his  wife  Is  doubtful.  "It 
would  taks  a  whip  to  get  Jack  out  of  the 
Oovamment."  she  says.  "He  feels  that  he 
has  a  Job  to  do." 

For  years  Petirlfoy  was  a  hard-luck  boy. 
He  had  to  leave  West  Point  In  his  second 
year  becsuse  of  Illness  and  his  father's  death. 
H*  wanted  to  b*  an  aviator,  but  got  no 
closer  to  it  than  operating  an  elevator. 
Peurlfoy  worked,  successively,  as  a  private 
tutor  and  a  bank  clerk  In  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  as  an  insurance  salesman  and  night 
cashier  of  a  chain  restaurant  In  New  York. 
Once,  In  New  Tork,  he  stood  In  line  an  hotir 
and  a  half  to  deposit  130  In  a  bank.  Later 
he  discovered  why  the  line  was  so  long. 
There  was  a  run  on  the  bank. 

Peurlfoy  came  to  Washington  In  1935  look- 
ing for  work,  and  wound  up  on  an  elevator 
in  the  Senate  Ofllce  Building  at  iOO  a  month. 
A  few  months  later  he  landed  a  tl.630-a-year 
Job  in  the  Treasury  Department,  married  a 
pretty  fellow  employee  named  Betty  Jane 
Cox.  of  Oklahoma,  in  October  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  settled  down  In  a  one-room 
apartment  in  one  of  the  worst  sections  of 
Washington  while  his  pay  moved  upward 
with  the  Inexorable  laasltude  of  the  dvU 
service  to  13.000  per  annum.  Mrs.  Peurlfoy. 
whose  parents  had  been  well  to  do.  dreamed 
of  an  apartment  In  the  suburbs  In  Novem- 
ber 1937  the  rented  one  and  called  Peurlfoy 
at  his  office. 

"Hold  everything,  honey,"  h*  said. 
"They've  Just  abollahed  my  division  and  I'm 
out  of  a  Job." 

The  Peurlfoys  found  work  In  a  departn^nt 
store  for  the  Christmas  season.  After  the 
holiday  rush,  however.  Mrs.  Peurlfoy  was 
employed  only  on  a  part-tlm*  baals.  and 
Peurtfoy  not  at  all.  There  was.  he  was  told, 
a  chance  to  get  a  Job  as  a  floorwalker.  He 
spruced  himself  for  the  Interview  and.  al- 
though he  had  never  smoked,  carried  an  un- 
llghted  cigar  to  bolster  his  confldence.  The 
employment  manager  turned  lilm  down  cold, 
the  cigar  annoyed  him. 

Jack  returned  to  Capitol  Hill  and  found  a 
Job  in  the  Botanical  Garden.  He  washed 
flowerpots,  mixed  manure,  cleared  snow  from 
sidewalks,  and  did  manual  labor  on  a  small 
park  near  the  CapUol.  Late  In  1938.  after  a 
month  St  the  Labor  Department.  Peurlfoy 
finally  landed  a  ta.OOO-a-ycar  Job  in  the  Stat* 
Department.  He  not  only  needed  the  money; 
diplomacy  bad  always  seemed  glamorous  to 
him.  Mrs.  Peurlfoy  finally  got  her  suburban 
apartment — although  they  had  to  sell  their 
Jalopy  to  buy  f\imlture — and  the  hard-luck 
parlod  was  over 

In  7  years  Peurlfoy  roaa  from  tb*  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  civil-service  ratings,  or  from 
•3.000  a  year  to  glO.aoo.  ThU  is  not  an  un- 
paralleled  feat,  but  It  taJtes  about  30  years 
for  roost  of  the  comparatively  few  who 
achieve  It  When  Gen.  George  C.  Marstiall 
becam*  Secretary  of  State  In  January  1M7. 
one  of  his  Qrat  aMelal  acu  was  to  naoM  ^Mtrl- 
foy  Acting  Aaatalant  Secretary  for  Mkkteia- 
tration.  substantUlly  the  Job  h*  boMa  taday 
with  higher  rank  ThU  event  scarcely  roebed 
the  world,  but  It  did  attract  attantton  wittun 
the  Department. 

"Isn  t  It  a  pity."  an  American  diplomat  re- 
marked In  Parts,  "tiiat  we  abould  have  ss 
Assistant  Secretary  a  man  who  uaed  to  run 
an  elevator?" 

When  the  remark  got  back  to  Petirlfoy.  be 
boUed.  then  he  cooled  off.  Ultimately,  he  ap- 
proved bis  detractor's  promottoa  to  ^liahas 
"H*  was  qualtflad.**  PaiHliuji  says. 
I'm  prouS  of  having  run  aa  *!*- 
vator." 

The  ti 
tiuit  i«  waa  1 
bery  la  the  Foreign  Servkc*.  tbat  elite  corps 
of  diplomats  who  at  times  sa*ni*d  to  b*  op- 
erating entirely  outsld*  tba  Stata  Dapart* 
n*nt  Itself.  Peurlfoy  bad  bla  Sm  krtMb 
With  thu  sttltud*  back  in  iMa  dtMag  aa  in- 
la    Latia   AkMrtca.    la    tb* 


American  Kmbaasy  at  Buenoa  Aires,  upon  en- 
terlni;  the  mens  isvatory,  he  found  four 
booths,  three  accfssible.  the  other  locked  and 
bearing  a  sign.  For  Foreign  Service  Officers 
Only.  Though  not  then  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  Peurlfoy  demanded  the  key  so  vehe- 
mently that  he  got  it.  then  dispatched  a 
scathing   repcn-t   to   Washington. 

The  Foreign  Service  is  only  a  symptom, 
however,  not  the  basic  problem.  In  the  past 
10  years  there  have  been  Ave  Secretaries  of 
Stata  and  seven  A-sststant  Secretaries  for 
Admlnl-«ratlon.  Administering  the  Stat* 
Department  la  not  easy;  one  of  Peurlfoy** 
predecessors  had  a  nervous  break-down. 
With  each  new  Secretary,  there  has  been  a 
new  plan  of  reorganization.  But  not  until 
the  Peurlfoy  plan  became  law  this  year,  with 
the  Hoover  Commission  generally  supporting 
it.  was  there  an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
fundamental  inefficiency — parallelism,  which 
might  better  be  described  as  paral3rsls. 

Formerly,  the  State  Department  was  or- 
ganized horizontally.  To  solve  one  problem, 
perhaps  four  different  sections  would  have  to 
agree.  Major  questions  could  be  resolved 
only  by  the  Secretary  himself.  Minor  one* 
might  never  be  solved.  Peurlfoy  told  tha 
Hous*  Appropriations  Committee,  "A  tel«- 
gram  might  come  out  of  one  office  and,  if  a 
man  in  another  office  did  not  like  It.  he  might 
hold    it   indefinitely  " 

Representative  Walttx  H.  Jttdd.  a  Minne- 
sota Republican,  adds  a  footnote.  "When  I 
first  knew  Washington  officialdom  10  years 
ago.  everybody  called  the  State  Department 
the  least  efficient  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. It  was  commonly  said  that  there  wer* 
at  least  five  msjor  factions,  no  two  of  which 
spoke  to  each  other  except  on  state  occa- 
sioiu." 

Peurlfoy.  undertaking  to  clean  up  th* 
situation,  provided  for  a  vertical  instead  of 
horlaontal  set-up.  Now  there  is  a  clear  line 
of  authority  from  top  to  tmttom.  And  no 
longar  does  the  Foreign  Service  recruit  Ita 
own  paraonnel.  handle  its  own  budget,  or 
do  its  own  management  planning;  In  effect. 
It  has  joined  the  State  Department.  Tha 
old-school  tie  haa  become  imfastilonahle. 

Peurtfoy's  success  In  persuading  Congraaa 
to  pass  the  reorganization  bill  was.  aaaan* 
tlally.  an  easy  victory.  The  need  was  pain- 
fully obvious.  The  real  test  of  his  skill  aa 
a  lobbyist — and  lobbying  ts  one  of  the  most 
important  Jobs  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government — ^omes  when  he  faces  th* 
hard-boiled  Approprlatlona  Committees. 
Any  member  of  these  committees  who  la 
worth  his  salt  becomes  a  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury,  usually  with  distemper.  For  ex- 
ample, the  record  of  thia  year's  hearings  on 
th*  Stat*  Department  appropriation,  befor* 
a  House  subcommittee,  fills  1.004  printed. 
book-sized  pages,  only  33  pages  less  than  in 
Gone  With  the  Wind.  While  of  leaser  liter- 
ary merit,  the  hearings  at  least  suggest  wher* 
th*  wind  may  hav*  gone.  Peurlfoy  sat 
through  th*  bearings,  testifying  himself  and 
acting  as  a  one-man  rescue  squad  when 
others  from  the  State  Department  got  into 
trouble,  until  he  was  stricken  with  pleurisy. 
The  subcommittee  sent  him  flowers  at  tba 
hospital — an  incident  still  regarded  in  Wash- 
ington with  dazed  unbelief.  "The  only 
bouquet  those  babies  ever  sent  me."  one  bu- 
reaucrat  conunented.  "was  deadly  night- 
ahad*  and  rue  ' 

Tb*  s*cret  of  Peiu-ifoy's  success  with  Coa- 
grsaaoiiu  Is  the  utterly  preposterous  notkaa 
tbat  ha  ought  to  tell  them  tba  tnttb.  Th* 
avarag*  bureaucrat  facing  an  appaapriations 
coouBitte*  is  conditlonsd  to  reject  tba  Idaa 
tkat  anything  could  ba  wrong  in  tba  da> 
int  be  represents.  Usually  be  falls  to 
that  the  Congrensmen  ar*  likely  to 
■aauku  la  advance  that  hartUy  anything 
eotild  ba  rtgkt.  Tkar*  is  somffthlng  d*- 
praaala^ly  faaalsslftit  ai>out  a  quick  tnur 
tbruufh  tka  OvaamsMnt  of  th*  United 
States  wttk<lo«»  Tans,  the  wlltUy  splenetto 
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wbo  haaded  the  House  Appropriations  Cooi- 
aalttae  when  th*  BapabMeaaa  eontrotlad 
Ckosrasi  and  who  la  priawitlf  ita  ranking 
minority  member. 

"The  SUte  Department,"  Taaaa  says, 
•probably  la  the  most  demoralised  set-up  In 
the  Government.  Commerce  is  bad  and  In- 
terior is  terrible— It  mi^fht  be  the  worst. 
Agriculture  is  awful,  and  TreMury  la  bad 
enough.  The  Atomic  Energy  C<anmlaalon  la 
an  otitatanding  example  of  bad  administra- 
tion, and  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Fore* 
arrangement  la  no  good,  although  the  Navy 
Is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.' 

However,  he  Is  willing  to  say  this  about 
Peurlfoy:  "He  Is  a  fellow  of  quite  a  little 
ability;  generally  he  will  give  us  the  correct 
Information;  he  probably  knows  as  much 
about  the  details  of  the  State  Department  as 
any  of  them." 

A  Republican  Senator  who  has  dealt  with 
Tabxs  in  Hbuse-fienate  conferences  on  appro- 
priations quotes  Taani  mere  colorfully:       1 

don't    like    any    of    thos*   from    the 

State  Department."  hell  say.  "They  come  up 
here,  and  they  lie,  and  they  hedge,  and  they 
dent  know  what  they're  talking  about.  Ail 
except  Jack  Peurlfoy." 

Senator  Sttlcs  Busiaam.  of  New  Hampshire, 
Taaaa's  opposite  number  in  the  Senate,  haa 
become  a  warm  friend  of  Peurlfoy's.  "He  U 
sit  there  with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  hours."  the  Senator  reports,  "and  sooner 
or  later  a  State  Department  witness  will  talk 
himself  Into  a  box.  Then  Jack  will  go  into 
action.  'Senator,'  hell  say.  'I  don't  bellsv* 
th*  witness  meant  to  say  so  and  so.  I  imag- 
ine that  what  he  intended  to  convey  waa  aa 
follows.'  The  witness  will  flash  him  a  look 
of  undying  graUtude.  and  the  whole  thing 
will  be  straightRiatf  out." 

Peurlfoy^  success  as  a  lobbyist  must  be 
measured  against  the  prejudices  h?  must 
combat.  Mrs.  MASGAarr  CBsaa  Smith,  the 
Senator  from  Main*,  summed  it  up  In  her 
United  Feature  column  in  these  words: 
t  lilce  the  Stale  Oepart- 
loves  the  Air  Force.  State 
Department  proposals  are  argued  almost  end- 
l(!8sly.  with  the  Department  taking  a  verbal 
thrashing.  Air  Fore*  prcqxwala  breeze 
through  Congress  by  almost  unanimous 
votes.  The  Stat*  Dapartment  has  brought 
upon  Itself  much  of  the  bad  feelmg  tbat 
exists  toward  it.  It  has  lived  too  much 
within  itself.  It  haa  done  nothing  to  combat 
the  tea-parti«*-and-striped-pants  reputation 
that  it  unfairly  haa." 

Senator  Pat  McCAaaair.  of  Nevada,  pointed 
up  another  of  the  Department's  congres- 
when  he  told  Secretary  of 
recently.  "I  am  not  in  favor 
of  your  policy  with  reference  to  Spain,  and 
until  tbat  policy  is  changed  I  am  going  to 
examine  your  approprlatlona  with  a  flne- 
tootb  comb." 

Against  the  ancient  prejudices,  Peurlfoy 
pits  frankness,  calmness,  and  an  ingratiat- 
ing personality.  Loula  B.  Mayer,  the  movie 
magnate,  observed  recently.  "He  wears  ter- 
ribly weU.'* 

Peurlfoy  comes  from  a  politically  active 
family.  The  Peurlfoy  name  U  of  French 
origin,  but  the  famUy  migrated  to  England  in 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  wake  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  first  Peunfoy  to  com* 
to  America  established  s  plantation  In  Vlr- 
trlnia  in  1919  and  became  a  member  of  the 
VtrKinla  House  of  Bumesaaa.  Jacks  great- 
grandfather married  s  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  and 
was  a  clrcult-rldlng  preacher  in  Florida.  One 
day  h*  retum*d  from  bla  round  of  kouI  sav- 
ing to  discover  tbat  Samlnnle  Indians  had 
burned  hla  homa  and  slaughtered  his  three 
children.  Mrs  Peurlfoy  had  escaped  by  hid- 
ing In  a  swamp.  They  rebuilt  their  home 
and  raised  a  d«w  family,  from  which  Jack 
la  daaeandad. 

In  Waitirbnro,  8.  C.  Jack's  hotii*  town, 
bla  father  was  a  proaacuting  attomay.  ona 
ttkcl*  was  a  JudK*  and  another  unola  a  plain 


lawyer.  Once  th««  waa  a  mal*-«teaUttg 
esse  In  Walterboro.  with  one  of  the  Pe\irlfoy 
brothers  on  the  bench,  another  prosecuting 
the  case,  and  the  third  acting  as  counael  for 
the  defense.  The  caaa  ordinarily  would  hav* 
been  settled  In  M  aalautaa.  but  tbls  on*  re- 
quired a  week:  old-timers  at  th*  eourtboos* 
say  they  never  heard  such  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  legal  foranalcs  wasted  on  one  scrawny 
mule.  "Never  knew  a  Peurtfoy  who  wasnt 
a  silver-tongued  orator."  CongvaaaBian  Jama 
P   RiCHaaaa,  of  South  Carolina,  *tt»*^t- 

Peurifoy's  recollections  of  his  boyhood  are 
nostalgic.  He  would  get  up  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  rid*  in  a  wagonload  of  cot- 
ton from  the  family  plantation  to  the  gin. 
dOBlng  while  the  old  Negro  driver  sang  softly 
in  the  warm  Southern  night.  There  were 
ponies  to  ride,  ani  water  moccaains  to  shoot 
with  his  .33  rifle  on  th*  way  to  the  swimming 
hole.  There  was  the  high  hilarity  of  butch- 
ering time,  and  Peurlfoy  smacks  his  lips  as 
he  recalls  the  home-cured  hams  and  a  won- 
derftU  southern  concoction  known  as  sirup 
pie.  But  there  was  also  tragedy.  Jack's 
mother  died,  when  he  was  8,  of  heart  dlseas*. 
and  his  father  was  stricken  in  his  prime  with 
tuberculosis,  nineaa  axul  bad  crops  grad- 
ually depleted  tha  once  conaiderable  family 
fortimes. 

Walterboro  la  a  quiet  Southern  town  ot 
about  S.OOO  population.  Its  streeu  lined  with 
giant  oaks  hung  with  Spaadak  laoaa.  A  one- 
block  walk  from  the  mala  alMai  la  like  step- 
ping back  100  years  in  time.  Jack,  as  a 
school  boy.  literally  grew  up  on  the  town, 
living  with  various  families  during  the  week 
and  returning  to  the  plantation  on  week 
end*.  He  started  reading  the  CoNoaaasiOMAL 
Racoao  at  the  age  of  12.  and  became  so  au- 
thoritative on  naticmal  issues  that  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  endless  discussions  which 
took  place  beneath  the  sycamores  lining  the 
courthouse  square.  His  father  and  the  other 
men  treated  him  as  an  adult.  It  was  per- 
fect training  for  a  future  lobbyist  •  •  • 
or  politician. 

In  high  school.  Jack  played  football  and 
outtalked  his  teachers.  Friends  called  him 
by  his  middle  name.  Bmil,  which  he  detests, 
or  by  his  nickname.  Sonny  Boy,  which  is  best 
forgotten.  He  always  had  at  least  two  girl 
friends  on  the  string.  Barely  passing  sub- 
jects which  bored  him.  he  led  the  field  in 
subjects  which  intrigued  him.  He  shone, 
particularly,  In  Mrs.  Ruth  Thomas'  history 
class;  Jack  and  one  brilliant  girl  would  get 
into  such  protracted  and  heated  arguments, 
with  members  of  the  class  taking  sides,  ttiat 
Mrs.  Thomas  found  hmelf  a  moderator 
rather  than  a  t«acher.  "I  learned  a  lot  of 
history  myself,"  she  recalls. 

Peunfoy  set  out  from  Walterboro  for  West 
Point  when  a  high-school  classmate  who  had 
priority  for  the  congreaalonal  appointment  to 
the  Military  Academy  decided.  Instead,  to  get 
married.  Jack  regrets,  today,  that  he  was 
unable  to  complete  his  education  at  West 
Point,  but  for  years  after  he  Joined  the  State 
Department  he  took  night-school  courses. 
"I  didn't  earn  a  college  degree."  he  says,  "but 
neither  did  Secretary  Bjrmes  or  Secretary 
Stettlnlus.  " 

The  difficult  3rears  prior  to  his  entering  the 
State  Department  taught  Peurlfoy  lessons  he 
never  forgot.  In  high  school,  he  was  a  bit  of 
an  acld-tongued  wise  guy.  and  as  a  young 
man  he  had  a  quick  temper.  One  old  friend 
was  with  Peurlfoy  when  he  was  arrested  for 
speeding;  Jack  gave  the  cop  a  piece  of  his 
mind  and  also  gave  up  SIO.  Bight  years  later 
the  same  friend  was  with  him  when  Jack  was 
again  arrested  for  a  traflic  violation.  Thia 
time  Jark  was  so  alfabl*  and  pleasant  sbout 
thc>  whole  buatnaaa  tbat  tba  Incident  wound 
up  with  the  cop  shaking  his  hand  and  (ear- 
ing up  tha  ticket.  "My. '  bis  frland  remarked, 
"hnw  Jack  haa  mallowad." 

Peurlfny'n  rapid  rlaa  in  th*  Stat*  Depart- 
mrnt  wns  due  In  part  to  nseldumu  pnirtlr* 
of  U)*  nmbiuous  yuung  mtia'a  staiiUard  vir- 


tue*. ■•  dldnt  wateb  tba  elaafc.  fog 
well  with  everybody,  kept  the  boaa  bappy, 
studied  to  la^vovB  hlraaaU.  But  he  alao  saw 
to  It  tbaa  b*  waa  alwi^ra  working  in  a  divlsioQ 
in  wblcb  tbara  waa  plasty  of  scUvity  and  a 
cbane*  to  gat  ahead.  First  he  waa  in  munl- 
Uons  control,  then  liaison  with  tb*  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  then  liaison  with  tb*  War 
Production  Board.  Ha  was  not  afraid  to 
apaak  bla  aated.  either.  In  tba  Ooaamment. 
wbara  ao  Muek  is  don*  by  rot*.  wb«r*  aacurlty 
becomes  such  a  shlkkalaMi  tkat  men  difui- 
erat*  into  mic*,  aa  oiitapukau  and  vlgoroua 
operator  naturally  stands  out.  "TO  tell  tb* 
truth, "  Peurlfoy  says,  "the  StaU  Department 
was  ripe  for  guys  like  me." 

furthermore,  h*  was  not  afraid  to  tak* 
a  chance.  Early  in  1946  h*  took  on  an  aa- 
aignment  which  could  eaaily  bava  mart  ad 
him  for  oblivion  if  h*  had  botcbad  It.  Tba 
citlaana  of  Badfovd  Springs,  Pa.,  ware  up  In 
arma  bacauaa  Japanaa*  dlplomau  w«ra  quar- 
tered in  a  local  hotel,  and  there  ware  dark 
muttering*  about  burning  down  the  hotel, 
Japanese  and  all.  Peurlfoy  went  there  for 
the  SUte  Department,  quietly  lined  up  the 
support  of  a  few  key  civic  leaders,  then  held 
a  mass  meeting  in  th*  bot*l  that  was  at- 
tended by  500  irate  dtiaens.  He  took  off  bl* 
coat,  then  hla  necktie,  sat  on  a  deak.  and 
dished  up  a  blunt  patois  which  would  have 
horrified  an  old-school  diplomat  into  apo- 
plexy. If  the  citizens  of  Bedford  Sprlnga 
had  a  low  opinion  of  the  Japanaaa.  It  samnail 
that  the  man  from  the  State  Department 
had  an  even  lower  one.  With  that  estab- 
lished. Peurlfoy  slipped  In  the  gimmick. 
One  American  boy  was  worth  more  than  tha 
300  Japanese  designated  for  roasting  all?*. 
If  anything  happened  to  them,  there  would 
be  reprisals  against  Americans  imprisoned 
in  Japan.  After  talking  and  answering 
questions  for  three  hours.  Peurtfoy  got  a 
big  round  of  applause.  Next  day  the  local 
newspaper  published  an  editorial  support- 
ing him,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  about 
frlcasseeing  the  Japs. 

Soon  afterward.  Peurlfoy  got  the  biggest 
break  of  his  career — again  with  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  make  a  total  mess 
of  it.  He  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to 
arrange  for  the  conference  at  which  the 
United  Nations  was  born.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  find  5.800  hotel  rooms  in  our  most 
crowded  wartime  embarkation  port,  set  up 
world-wide  commtmications,  arrange  for  th* 
feeding,  transportation,  and  diversion  of  the 
delegates,  provide  for  translation  services  In 
five  official  languages,  smooth  ruffled  feelings 
every  few  minutes,  and  handle  the  Russians. 

Peurlfoy  went  to  considerable  pains  to  ar- 
range for  the  Molotov  suit*  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  showed 
up  and  announced  that  he  wa*  staying,  in- 
stead, at  the  Soviet  consulate.  Late  on* 
night  a  Russian  delegation  arrived  at  Petirl- 
foy's  office  and  demanded  four  Russi.in  type- 
writers •  •  •  instantly.  Peurlfoy  pre- 
served the  honor  of  the  United  States:  he 
sent  men  to  steal  four  Russian  typewriters 
from  a  State  Department  translation  olBe* 
until  replacemenu  could  be  flown  from  N«w 
York.  The  Russians  wouldn't  use  the  com- 
munications we  arranged:  they  steamed  a 
communications  ship;  the  Smuiny,  into  San 
Francisco  Hartwr.  Peurlfoy  spent  hours  on 
his  direct  telephone  to  WaahlngUjn  straight- 
ening that  out,  for  wartime  regulations  pro- 
hibited ship  mesaagaa  from  the  harbor. 

Then  the  Rusaiaoa  invited  Peurlfoy  and 
several  others  to  a  party  aboard  the  Smolny, 
at  which  beautiful  Buasian  st*ward*aa*a  kapt 
filling  th*  gu«*U'  glaaaaa  with  vodka,  or  wlna. 
or  champagne,  tha  moment  th*y  wera  empty. 
Peurtfoy  worked  out  a  technique:  h*  would 
engage  a  Rualan  In  earnest  conv«rsatK»i  near 
a  deck  rail,  then  dump  his  rodka  ovartMMird 
while  the  Russian  was  talking.  Peurlfoy  la 
a  vfTf  miKirrnte  bfiurbon-and-brnnch-watar 
man  WauMlT;  Oiaai.  it  ratitar  oSMMad  hi* 
sansa  of  taahnlqiM  aa  a  banSlar  of  paepi*  to 
obaarva   tha   RttHtesa'  aMranaiy   unsubtta 
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tfforls  to  g*t  th«  Am«rteaiM  drunk  and  b*b- 


TIm  Stt«l  Board's  R«comni«n<lAtioM 


WM 


oth«ni  who  BMtf*  pffoM«nM  for 
In  San  rraneUco  An  aminvnt 
UAMMI  9Utm  Jurtat  •rrlirad  to  m«dUt«  a  !■• 
bor  dtaput*  and  waa  Bhtantad  to  a  (Vfth-rat« 
holal  Ka  thriaUBit  to  Ulaphooa  Praaklant 
ivalt.  Piflftif  bad.  by  than,  aaub* 
•ucb  frtandly  raUUona  with  th«  man« 
■CMT  or  tba  Mark  Hopkins  that  ha  waa  abla  to 
arran^  a  fooai  •emmanaurata  wttb  tha 
Judca't  cuuaaplluB  et  hu  dignity 

Aa  tasoal.  Fturtfoy  mada  many  frlanda. 
Ila««r  D  Lapham,  tha  abuUtant  mayor  of  San 
Franclaeo.  called  upon  Jack  at  bla  botal  and 
graatad  by  tba  Stata  Dapartmant'B  rep* 
itlTa  clad  only  In  a  towel— Peurlfoy 
bad  been  taking  a  thower.  Thua  startad  a 
baautlful  frlendahlp  which  fava  Peurlfoy  tha 
loud-tla  habit  Until  than.  Jack  had  alwaya 
worn  tiitiawjmiiallfa  neckwear, 
notad  for  hiB  amn  gay  tiea.  preaentad 
with  a  few  gaudy  number*,  and  he  haan't 
worn  a  quiet  one  alnce.  Oct  larl  Warren, 
of  California,  ttecame  a  cloae  friend.  Hotly- 
arood  celebrltiea.  includlnc  Loula  Mayer. 
)otnsd  tha  Peurlfoy  circle  Peurlfoy  may 
have  left  San  Francisco  utterly  exhausted, 
but  he  alao  left  with  two  motion -plcttire 
company  ofTera  as  a  personnel  man.  the  sxif- 
gaatloo  that  be  should  be  prealdent  of  a  San 
ftanetaco  bank,  a  propoaal  that  he  Join  a 
major  automoblle-manufacturlnf  company, 
and  a  feeling  that  It  was  a  )ob  well  done. 

Mora  Unportant.  Peurlfoy  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Daan  Acbcaon.  then  Under  Secre- 
tory of  State.  Achaaoo  mada  Peurlfoy  his 
aaalrtsnt.  and  later  advlaed  Oencral  Marshall 
to  place  him  In  charge  of  State  Department 
administration.  Marshall  agreed,  brushing 
aside  Peurlfoy's  suggeatlons  that  four  other 
men.  whom  Peurlfoy  named,  might  be  bet- 
ter qualified.  He  did.  however,  accept  Peurl- 
foy's auggeatlon  that  the  Job  l«  taken  on  a 
•-vaak-trlal  baals  When  the  0  weeks  ended. 
Marshall  sent  Peurlfuy  s  nomination  to  the 
White  Bouse  and  left  for  Europe  without  a 
further  word. 

Suocaaa  has  not  changed  the  man  who 
tiaed  to  shovel  snow  on  Capitol  HUl.  The 
Peurlfoya'  frlanda  are  still  the  friends  of  lean- 
er tlmaa.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Jack 
drove  to  work  in  hla  battered  old  car  and  re- 
turned that  night  to  their  SSO-a-month 
apartmant  In  an  expensive  new  one. 

"Hah'"  Mrs  Peur Hoy  snorted.  "Talk  aoout 
your  southern  aristocracy.  You're  Just  like 
OU  the  white  traah;  you  spend  all  your  money 
oo  a  car  and  leave  om  living  in  a  barn  " 

Jack  made  amenda  by  purchaalng  a  three- 
bedroom  houae.  with  thrci*  and  one-hali 
baths,  he  points  out  proudly — near  the  Waah» 
tngton  Oolf  and  Country  Club  In  Arlington. 
Va..  aeroas  the  Pocoasac  River  from  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Peurlfoy  still  has  no  maid.  Just  a 
slaanlng  woman  tw<^  a  weak,  and  Peurlfoy 
Agurea  be  can't  afford  to  join  the  country 
club  yet.  altbotigh  tbe  awtmmlng  pool  would 
be  nice  for  their  two  s— all  sons.  Peurlfoy 
has  laomad  to  wait— if  not  too  lo^.  Soera- 
tary  of  Oefenaa  Louis  Johnaoo.  oyolag  Um 
Peurlfoy  influence  with  Oongrssa.  has  wooMl 
him  flatteringly  out  unsucceaatully.  There 
are  all  thoae  offers  from  private  Industry 
And  no  one  who  knows  Jack  doubu  that  he 
will  go  ever,  blgbor  tn  the  0<.>vernment.  if  be 
•Miyo. 

Back  hi  1M9.  when  he  waa  graduated  fron 
Walterboro  High  School,  a  claaaaate  was 
op  Sonny  Boy  Peurlfoy  for  the 
Bo  Manttoned  that  '  BmU  " 
was  tbo  hoDtfsomest  boy  in  the  class,  wss  the 
most  sorcootic.  that  hla  favorite  saying  was 
"I  object."  snd  that  bis  ambition,  naturally, 
was  to  be  Prealdent  of  the  United  St^taa. 
And  then,  with  the  prescience  and  — tm!*^ 
vouchsafed  ocly  to  the  very  young,  tbo  biog- 
rapher aMsd.  'Idea  of 
match  " 


CnTNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiirwsaoTA 
IN  TBI  SOCATI  OP  THI  UNllfU  STATU 

Momimg.  Sevtembtr  19    legislativf  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Ut.  HL-MPHRIT.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  coa'tent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrissioiial 
Rbcoro  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Iron  Age  of  September  15.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

THX  rrssL  BOASx>'s  ■nTmiftrri  'r"'" 

The  Presidential  steel  Ihet-tedlag  board's 
report  was  neither  as  bad  as  steel  people  ex- 
pxKTted  nor  as  good  aa  the  union  had  hoped. 
It  was  remarkabls  for  lu  simplicity— and  for 
Its  bitiatnass.  It  put  to  reat  a  lot  of  union 
fairy  taim  abotit  steel  and  it  gave  lu  idea  of 
tbo  sla^  todltiy's  rssponMbillty  on  social 
inaanaeo  and  panrtons  tn  strcag  words 

The  report  ought  to  be  "must"  reading  It 
says  that  sodal  insurance  and  pensions  paid 
for  by  Industry  should  be  considered  as  in- 
surance to  take  care  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent depredation  of  the  "human  machine" 
the  same  aa  plant  equipment  Is  provldr  1  for. 
The  ability  to  pay  was  considered  but  was  not 
the  board's  primary  ar^ment  The  board 
said  that  steel  was  up  and  coming  on  wagea 
but  was  backward  on  Insurance  and  pension 
plans. 

In  a  nutahelt  the  board  recamn\ended: 
that  there  be  no  fourth-wag:e  round:  that  an 
Insurance  plan  costing  about  4  cents  an 
hour — with  credit  for  existing  plans — be 
adopted  and  that  a  pension  plan  amounting 
to  0  cents  an  hour — with  credit  tor  existing 
plana — be  eetabUahed  after  a  commission 
studies  tha  problem  so  that  intelligent  col- 
lective bargaining  can  proceed  to  an  agree- 
ment 

The  board  rejected  all  the  union's  loose 
arguments  on  prod\ictlvlty.  ability  to  pay.  ex- 
ceaalve  proAta.  the  need  for  a  wage  incraaae. 
high-priced  social  insurance  plans,  and  a  1123 
to  9150  pension  per  month  over  and  above  the 
Government  old  age  benefits.  The  rejections 
were  btunt  and  abort 

A  big  surpttaa  was  the  rejection  of  a  wage 
increase  flswnd  on  the  basis  that  it  waa  not 
Jiistlfled  snd  that  If  granted  it  would  upeet 
the  apple  rart  for  tnduatry  as  a  whole.  No 
inequities  were  found  In  steel  wagaa.  The 
board  said  that  stockhoMsra*  dIvMonda  were 
but  a  minor  fraction  of  proAta.  And  It  said 
that  maybe  profits  spent  for  espansloa  abold 
havo  gone  to  stockholders  and  funds  for 
social  insurance  and  penaiona  wttb  long-term 
financing  supplying   money   for  expanalona. 

Steel  management  now  has  a  tremendotis 
raapooaibility.  It  went  into  the  steel  hear- 
ings saying  that  it  would  not  be  bound  by 
risnoBBiSMdottotts  of  the  beatd.  The  board's 
flndtngi  war*  a  surprlao  to  steal  people  No 
wage  increaae  ta  involved  Recommended 
social  insurance  and  pension  plans  would  be 
a  part  of  wage  coata  But  credit  would  be 
available  for  plana  in  srlrtoiirs  The  coats 
could  be  as  low  aa  8  cents  aa  hour 

If  steel  firms  do  not  agree  to  the  board's 
findings  there  will  be  a  strike.  Such  a  strike 
mlgbt  rtUn  the  budding  aephyr  of  better 
business. 

Steel  chose  00  days  ago  not  to  fight  but  to 
submit  to  the  board  under  protest  Now  It 
doe«  not  have  much  to  fight  about — or  at 
least  not  SBOVfb  to  plungi  tbO  oovntry  Into 
a  stsel  strflM.  It  is  a  tMdlib  daclalon  to 
maks.     Ws  doot  believe  there  will  be  s  strlks. 


lut  we  do  believe  thst  this  steel  boart 
dTMBh  sbotrid  be  a  lesaoa  to  tho  lauon  and 
to  MMl.     Together   tboy  oottld  not  settle 

their  differences.  The  Oovornment  stsppod 
in.  Government  throtigb  tto  board  has  oaado 
rooommendattons  which  carry  weight.  Man- 
agement aiut  the  union  had  better  take  an- 
other look  before  either  again  seeks  Oovem- 
ment  guMaboo.  Soooo  day  recommendations 
might  booosM  "Ofdors"  with  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  a  governmental  strait- 
Jacket. 

Tom  C.  Cajcvssxx.  Editor. 


Paiat  College  Chimney  Tops 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  f«OBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATl  OP  THE  UNllEU  STATES 

Monday.  September  19  ilegUlative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Paint  College  Chimney  Tops." 
written  by  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Tulsa  <Okla.)  Tribune  of 
August  20.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows : 

rAIMT  COLLZCB  CMIMJfKT  TOSW 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

Already  a  group  of  faculty  leaders  at  Co- 
lumbia University  Is  demanding  that  Preal- 
dent Elsenhower  resign.  They  do  not  like  hla 
American  leadership.  Those  professors  again 
raise  the  question:  Whose  college  is  it? 

Itea  Cornell  gave  his  fortune  to  endow  a 
college  whoae  buUdlngs  be  erected  on  his 
farm  "high  shove  Csyuga's  waters." 

No  college  was  ever  founded  on  a  broader 
Intellectual  b-uis  than  Cornell.  But  Mr  Cor- 
nell did  not  ten  hla  teachers  that  the  college 
was  theirs  to  tamper  with.  He  put  that 
truth-revealmg  enterprise  *n  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  trustees  whlcn.  with  lU  selected 
prceldent.  had  the  sole  power  to  hire  and  fire. 
And  any  teacher  who  attempts  to  tamper 
with  freedom  does  harm  to  both  the  college 
snd  the  State  snd  should  be  Ored. 

As  with  Cornell,  so  with  Leland  Stanford. 
So  with  every  private  coUege  create<l  either 
by  oburob  oosfaroncea  or  by  private  benevo- 
IsDca.  In  •*«;  ease  the  administration  of 
the  college  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 
ing board.  Trustees  or  regents  elected  a 
preeldent.  It  srss  his  btis'  sss  to  be  presi- 
dent. 

■vary  SUU  university  and  teachers  college 
U.  by  ipselfla  law.  entrusted  to  a  board  of  re- 
Kenu  who  salact  the  Institution's  president, 
and  It  ta  the  combined  d'  ty  of  the  president 
and  hla  regents  to  run  the  State  s  educational 
institutions  and  to  see  that  teachers  are  hired 
who  can  and  wUl  perform  efficiently  'n  daaa- 
room. 

Nobody  ever  fkeard  of  a  college  profeaaor  be- 
ing fired  becauae  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman. But  in  'ecent  years  college  profee- 
sora  have  gone  union  and  in  that  union  they 
have  developed  an  autocracy  that  presume* 
to  take  over  and  manage  propertie  they  have 
no  legal  or  moral  right  to  meddle  with. 

Bsanbover  u  making  Columbia  Cnl- 
vcralty  American -minded  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Ootvaibla's  tMchers.  as  of 
every  college  la  tba  eountry.  are  raUonal 
intellectually  and  as  patriotic  as  any  teachsr 
at  Annapolla  or  Weat  Point.  But  there  Is 
a  fringe  of  nuts  who  qucattoo  the  Intcgnttea 
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tbo 
Uhms  to  otrimiiia  the  highest  etvui- 
tbo  vorid  bao  over  known.  They 
don't  like  the  highest  etilturs  they  hsvs  been 
hired  to  serve. 

When  any  SBllifi  president  or  board  of 
regents  or  trustsse  cracks  down  on  thsss 
shallow -mliMled  foea  of  freedom  the  crack- 
pou  In  our  toartilng  forcea  rise  to  shrlelu 
The  freedom  of  apoech  u  being  denied." 
Tboaj  poor  crackpoOs  bae*  aa  iposch  for 
frssdoaa.  Thsy  ara  too  daU  to  ooMprsbend 
freedom. 

Or.  Allen,  the  presld«it  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  st  Seattle,  Joined  Isaue  with 
profosoionsi  nuu  last  winter  wben  hs 
^oaf  ttsn  for  being  CaaoranlMa. 
Tbeee  professors  rushed  to  the  professorial 
union,  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Profes&ors,  shouting  their  deflancs  of 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  that  bears 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  But 
neither  thooe  brad  professors,  nor  the  un- 
partoQS  lilslkiiialtlim  outfit  of  university 
profsssors.  was  able  to  make  the  State  of 
Waahlngton  back  down. 

Recently  this  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Profeaaors.  speaking  through  its  lead- 
ers, proclaimed  that  no  coUege  in  this  coun- 
try haa  the  right  to  deny  a  Communist  the 
nght  to  teach.  That  is  a  threat.  They  pro- 
pose to  pick  any  coUege  that  flrea  a  teacher 
who  disseminates  contempt  for  our  country. 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  la  a  disgrace  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Our  colleges  were  once  called  tlie  for- 
tresses of  our  freedom.  But  now  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Cniversity  Profeasors.  by 
piracy  prsctices.  attempu  to  ta^  over  and 
manage  propertiea  they  did  not  create  and 
do  not  malnrain.    They  are  dlshoneat. 

The  country  now  owes  General  Blaenhower 
a  debt  of  gratitude  fur  a  great  peace  aervice. 
Be  haa  r^.ade  all  the  coUege  presidents  and 
aU  the  reeent  and  trusteea.  who  yield  to 
thla  imperial  dictation  of  piratical  profes- 
sors, look  pretty  fragUe.  weak,  and  anemic 
Every  coUege  prealdent  should  now  enlist 
with  Elsenhower  and  cause  our  coUeges  to 
aavc  our  cotifttry. 

Our  coUagO  prssldents  need  backbone.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  an  abatract  scientist.  It 
la  not  enough  for  trustees  and  regents  to 
worry  over  dormitory  budgets.  The  college 
is  s  waste  of  commonwealth  nkoney  and  of 
American  benevolence  that  doea  not  find  Its 
first  duty  in  being  a  fortreaa  of  thla  Republic. 
A  CommuBlst  la  one  who  believes  In  the 
overthrow  by  fot«a  wad  by  violence  of  the 
Governmen*  of  tb*  Halted  Statea. 

Under  the  tnfluenos  of  technically  per- 
foctod  but  splrltimily  barren  yiofsssoiii  our 
oaMages  have  goao  a  long  way  from  rsndenng 
to  this  country  tbo  senice  which  Is  their 
flnt  duty  and  our  eoontry'i  first  need. 

Much  of  this  spiritual  disintegration  In  otir 
coUsgss  came  along  with  a  profssaorial  In- 
aWOauts  upon  tha  doctor  of  pbltoaopliy  ds- 
grse.  ^or  tbo  most  part  doctor  at  phlloaophy 
dcgrsas  ars  olvned  by  chapa  who  are  good  at 
going  to  school  and  good  for  nothing  else.  So 
they  Just  keep  going  until  they  become  wards 
of  the  college.  Then,  becatiae  they  teU  col- 
lege klda  what  they  know,  aome  of  them 
think  they  are  teUlng  the  world.  The  great- 
est minds  the  world  has  produced  never  had 
Ph.  D  '8. 

Psycbologlats.  in  the  ramlflcaUons  of  their 
rssaarehes.  have  developed  aome  simple 
kindergarten  tricks  to  measure  the  I.  Q. 
One  of  the  elemental  tricks  is  to  put  befors 
the  chUd  sqisare  and  round  blocks.  A  board 
with  square  and  rotmd  holes.  If  the  chUd 
automatlcallv  nils  the  holes,  he  U  a  hopeful. 
But  If  the  child  Inriatently  trlea  to  put  square 


Now  that  la  what  is  tbo  bMMar  with  a  lot 
of  osw  tfoator  of  phlloaopby  tsaehers.  Tbey 
are  tetoQootaal  misflu. 

In  s  recent  speech  before  s  thousand  Tsls 
slumnl  tb*  prssldent  of  Tale.  Dr  Seymour, 
said;  "Hobo  of  ns  can  afford  to  mtntmtae  tbo 
tbraat  to  America  "  He  inalsted 
now  offset  the  effects  of  crgan- 
taed  and  bialatont  commanlam.  Our  con- 
■tltutlonal  Bin  of  Rights  and  our  Republic 
are  under  attack. 

Acquaintance  with  Latin  ablatives,  con- 
vertible hydra  cella.  and  measured  light  rays 
makes  no  contribution  to  either  our  culture 
or  security  unless  back  of  technical  teach- 
ing there  is  a  cultivated  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  American  civilisation  and 
how  it  came  to  be. 

The  fellow  who  thinks  patrlottem  ta  clothed 
only  in  military  uniforms  is  a  fool.  And 
40  doctor  of  philosophy  hoods  cant  make  him 
look  either  smart  or  reapecrable  Our  profes- 
sors would  Improve  the  public's  respect  for 
them  if  they  clean  out  their  own  house 

When  our  country  was  in  the  making  our 
English  sympathizers  were  called  Tories.  Our 
Tories  painted  a»  black  belt  around  their 
chimney  tops.  This  was  the  high  sign  that 
tn  every  such  house  the  redcoat  soldiers 
would  find  not  only  security  but  hoppltAUty. 

Now  that  the  American  .A.ssoclation  of 
University  Professors  has  demanded  that 
every  college  in  this  country  condone  and 
keep  any  Communists  who  may  be  on  its 
faculty,  we  ahould  paint  a  black  belt  around 
the  chunney  tops  of  sny  coUege  that  yields  to 
this  Infamous,  un-American,  and  treacherous 
demand. 


krifatioa  af  Arab  Laa^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1949 

iir.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Spesicer,  under  con- 
sent I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  the  tex\  of  a  letter  written  by 
Prof  A.  Reifenberg,  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, as  It  appeared  tn  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  12.  1949 : 

iBsicATicit  or  AJUs  Lajvds — Plam  Outunbd  To 

Utilizs  Watxis  or  EcPBasTCs  and  Ttnua 
To  the  EhrroB  or  the  Nrw  Yosk  Thus: 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 28  hss  the  est  tlon  "Arab  States  sook 
wide  Israeli  srea"  and  ssys  thst  one  Justlfloa* 
Uon  for  the  isrge  claima,  in  the  \rabs'  view, 
is  that  they  will  have  to  undertake  the  re- 
setUement  of  the  refugee  populations  and 
need  territory  on  which  to  do  it. 

The  writer  of  theee  lines  is  not  concerned 
with  poliUcs.  but  such  irresponsible  state- 
menta  should  receive  an  answer.  Neither  the 
unhappy  Arab  refugees  nor  the  cause  of 
peace  is  served  if  the  real  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation remain  unknown. 

It  is  well  knosm  that  Syria  and  Iraq  stis- 
tained  a  far  greater  popolatlon  in  ancient 
times  and  It  is  due  to  himian  mismanage- 
ment only  that  the  ancient  Irrlgauon  works 
of  the  Buphratea  and  Tigris  region  liave  de- 
cayed. In  the  Syrian  Jezirah,  the  Aram  Na- 
haralm  of  the  Bible,  only  about  20  percent 
out  of  an  area  of  a  million  hectares  (two 
and  a  half  million  acres)  are  cultivated  to- 
day— and   thla   on   a  most   prlmltlvs   seals. 


Ths  writer,  when  ssrvlag  as 
Bntiah  Army,  bad  Mbpio 
>t\uty  the  feruis  oaMa  aad 
tion  posstbUttias  at  Jbot  tbis 


In  tbo 

to 


^Apaa  OM  coHMBvarsoM 
Bttt  now  let  us  hsar  wbak  a  coaapotoMi 
Arab  authority  baa  to  say  on  ths  aubjaok. 
Vahs  J.  Seviau.  bead  of  the  hydraulic  ssetkm. 
Directorate  Oonaral  of  IrrlgaUon  at  Bagh- 
dad, baa  Joak  af  itfad  a  papor  to  the  UbM- 
ed  Nattaoo  Sctoatttta  Obnfarsucs  on  tbo  eon- 
aarvatton  and  uttllsaUon  of  world  rcaoureos. 
The  author,  presenting  s  sort  of  TVA  fbr 
the  twin  rivers  of  the  east,  rightly  ststc* 
thst  'the  restoraUoo  of  fsrtUlty  to  vast  mnm 
of  desert  land,  the  generation  of  power  tm 
new  industries,  the  iliii  lilbilhm  of  rural 
centers,  the  development  of  oeoaonilc  and 
social  instituuons.  depend  on  the  effecUve 
conservation  and  Judicial  utUiaation  of  ths 
water  resota-oes  of  the  ^phrates  and  Tlcris 
Rivers." 

Mr  Sevian  outllnea  the  action  for  ref- 
lating the  flow  by  titilUbig  reservoirs  snd 
conveying  the  waters  u^sr  control  to  arable 
land.  With  the  execuuon  of  such  a  plan 
agrtcu'tural  production  wUl  Incre-ise,  rural 
life  will  be  stablliaed  and  economic  condl- 
tlonr  will  Improve  as  control  of  the  rlvem 
becomes  more  and  more  elTectlve.  The  pres- 
ent shortage  of  manpower  will  be  overcome 
by  greater  mechanisation  of  sgricuiturs.  At 
the  same  time,  navigation  throug'hout  the 
entire  basin  will  become  of  great  tanportaaea. 
and  one  of  Mr.  Sevlan's  most  IntssaaMOK 
projects  18  the  building  of  a  canal  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  Impassible  to  describe  here  in  deiaU 
the  plans  |»Tsented.  SuflVce  it  to  say  that  the 
Irrigable  area  in  Syria  could  be  mcreaaed  to 
1.000.000  hectares  (2.500.000  acreal,  and  In 
Iraq  to  over  10.000.000  hectares  (25,000.000 
SCTWl.  At  the  same  time  vast  Irrigation 
pnssihiliUes  wiU  be  created  in  Turkey  and 
Iran.  To  understand  the  magnitude  of  these 
figures  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  total 
cultivated  area  of  prewar  Palestine  was  Icaa 
than  1. 000.000  hectares  (2.500.000  acres |  snd 
the  irrigated  area  was  approximately  404100 
hectares  (100.000  acres). 


Once  the  waters  of  the  Kuphratcs  and 
Tigris  sre  utlllaed.  8«M.oeo  tons  of  wheat 
aiid  t>ariey  could  be  oOtalnad  annually  In  the 
basin,  in  addition  to  some  1.600.000  tons  of 
summer  crops.  A  population  of  over  40.- 
000.000  would  find  sustenance  in  a  healthy 
environment  of  improvement  and  progresa. 
Ths  present  sgricultural  populauon  of  Iraq 
of  about  2.500.000  souls  la  only  sufficient  to 
supply  labor  for  the  irrigation  of  atiout  4.- 
000.000  hectarea.  If  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  irrigation  possibilities  in  Iraq  thU  country 
slone  would  t>e  able  to  abaorb  about  3.500.000 
new  agricultural  workers,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  Sevian.  Hydroelectric  power 
could  at  the  same  time  be  developed  to  tha 
extent  of  over  1.000,000  kilowatts  In  Iraq 
alone. 

It  should  be  emphaalaed  that  Mr.  Sevtan's 
plans  sre  based  on  studies  mads  by  the  most 
competent  suthorttles,  but  it  Is  for  the  first 
time,  ss  fsr  ss  the  suthor  of  these  lines  Is 
sware.  that  such  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  the  problems  involved  has  been  presented. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  the  lenders  of  the  peoples  In  the  Middle 
East  will  resllse  that  only  by  cooperation  can 
peace  be  restored  to  this  important  part  of 
the  world.  Unwarranted  statements  made  for 
political  expediency  will  only  do  further 
barm  to  the  populations  of  the  Arab  states 
and  Israel. 

A.  Romrana. 
Axaoetmte  Profeaaor  st   tli«  llebreia 
Univ>rrsity. 

Nbw  Yoax.  September  I,  1949. 
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EXTENSION  OF'REaiARKS 

lit 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MIXMKSOT* 

IN  TH£  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  19  'leffislative  day  o/ 

Saturday,  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.    HUMPHREY      Mr.    President.    I 

tak  unanxmoui  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  CcNCRCssioifAL 
RicoRO  an  article  by  Mr  Bradley  Mori- 
son,  which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
«Mlnn. )  Spokesman  of  Friday,  August  26. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows : 

Almost  About  EvnmaNa 
I  By  Percy  VllU) 

(btToa's  Not*  —While  Percy  VllU  U  tak- 
tng  a  Tacatlon  a  number  of  well-known  citl- 
■ena  have  pinch  hit  for  him  In  thla  column. 
This  weeks  column  is  by  Bradley  Mortaon, 
•aaoclate  editorial  editor  of  the  Mlnneapolla 
Tribune.  Self-effacing  Bradley  Morlaon  ia 
one  of  the  Nation's  top  editorial  writers.) 

WHCaXIN   TATA  SXPLaINS  FITC 

( By  Bradtoy  liorlson ) 

Question.  Papa,  what  dOM  rSPC  meanf 

Anawer  Why.  that  means  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commlaslon.  Sonny. 

Qucetlon.    What  does  that  mean.  Papa? 

Answer  It  means.  Sonny,  that  everytxxty 
geu  an  equal  chance  at  Jobs,  whether  he  is 
whIU  or 

QosMlon.  Is  that  good.  Papa? 

Aaawer.  BesTena  no.  dear:  It's  very  bad. 

Qusstloo.  Why  U  It  bad.  Papa^ 

Answer  Because  a  lot  of  radicals  and  trou- 
blemakers are  behind  It.     They  want  to ■ 

Question.  Tou  DMan  Ilk*  Communists. 
Papa? 

Answer.  Tes;  that's  It.  exactly:  like  Com- 
munists.    They  want  to 

Question.  Papa.  It  says  here  that  OoTemor 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  la  for  PEPC  Is  he  a 
Communist.  Pap>a'* 

Answer.  Of  course  not.  Sonny.     Don't  t>e  a 


QaastkNi.  It  also  says.  Papa,  that  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  Paul  O.  Hoffman.  Eric  John- 
ston, and  Bsardsiey  RumI  hare  all  supported 
FVO  ISfWatlrn  Are  they  radicals  and 
troubismakera.  Papa? 

Answer  Don't  be  silly,  my  dear  child. 
Why  thsy  are  some  of  our  most  highly  re- 


Question.  Papa.  It  says  here  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  approved  the  principles  of 
PEPC  at  Its  IMS  convention  Is  the  Repub- 
lican Party  awfully  radical.  Papa'* 

Answer.  No.  indeed,  my  aon.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It's  quite 

Question.  And.  Papa.  It  says  here  that  the 
American  Legion  Department  of  Minnesota 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  PEPC  at  lU  last 
Stats  convention.  Is  the  Atneric&n  Legion 
terribly  radical.  Papa? 

Answer.  Why.  of  all  the  absurd  Ideas.  The 
AflMTlcan  Legion  Is  one  of  the  most  patriotic 

I.  Papa.  It  says  here  In  the  New 
Tork  Bsrald  Tribune  that  the  PEPC  has  been 
a  btg  success  in  New  Tork  StaU.  Is  the  New 
Tork  Herald  Tribune  a  Communist  news- 
paper. Papa? 

Answer,  Well.  I  should  say  not.     I  can't 

Qussltoa.  Papa.  It  says  hers  In  the  Dscla- 
ratlCMi  of  IndepaM#iWM  that  "all  men  are 


•rsatsd  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  the 

ft— iLif  With  certain  Inatienahl*  riKhu.  that 
among  thsss  ars  life,  liberty,  and  Um  MMWiM 
of  happtasss."    Is  that  communisn.  Faaa? 

Answer.  Now.  don't  be  s  silly  gooss.  Why. 
Us  the  very  oppoatte  of 

Question  But,  Papa,  If  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happineaa.  why  shouldn't  they 
have  an  equal  chance  at  Jobs'* 

Answer.  Because,  sonny.  That  means  In- 
terfering in  other  people's  business,  and  In 
this  country  every  man  haa  a  right  to  do 
exactly  as  he  pleases  without  some  bumbling 
bureaucrat 

Question.  Tou  mean  that  we  can  drive 
down  Nicollet  Avenue  80  miles  an  hour  If  we 
want  to.  Papa'' 

Answer.  Oh.  heavena.  no.  dear.  You  see. 
the  law  says  we  can't  do  that  because  we 
might  seriously  injure  someone  if  we 

Question.  Papa,  does  it  seriously  injure  a 
man  when  he  can't  get  a  job  Just  because  he's 
the  wrong  color  or  religion  or 

Answer.  Of  course  It  does,  but 

Question.  Well.  Papa,  If  it  s  O  K.  to  have 
speed  laws  to  keep  people  from  getting  hurt. 
I  don't  see  why  PEPC  is  so  awfully,  ter- 
ribly  

Answer.  Oh,  shush,  son!  Be  still.  Can't 
you  see  I'm  trylnj?  to  help  your  sister  Mary 
write  her  theme  on  Our  American  Herltatie 
of  Freedom? 


Excerpts   From  Testimony  of  R.  Conrad 
Cooper  Before  Presidential  Steel  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  W.VSHINCTOf* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  16  Uegislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Rkcoro  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  which  was  offered  to  the  Presi- 
dential Steel  Board  on  August  22,  1949. 
by  Mr.  R  Conrad  Cooper,  vice  president. 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  of  Delaware. 
On  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
of  this  week  there  was  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  excerpts  from 
testimony  which  was  given  before  the 
Presidential  Steel  Board  on  August  19. 
1949.  by  the  Republic  Steel  Corp..  with 
respect  to  Insurance  and  pensions,  by 
Mr  C.  M.  White,  president  of  the  Re- 
public Steel  Corp..  and  by  Mr  Frank  Pur- 
nell.  pre.sldent  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
4  Txibe  Co.  In  my  first  request  on  Tues- 
day. I  suggested  that  all  Seafttors  and  the 
public  generally  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  reflect  upon  the 
testimony  which  was  recently  offered  to 
the  Presidential  Steel  Board  by  the  steel 
companies  and  by  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers of  America.  Every  segment  of  Amer- 
ican society  will  be  ailected  by  the  solu- 
tion which  Is  to  be  reached  by  the  parties 
to  the  fourth  round  of  wage  Increases 
question.  As  I  have  contributed  the 
management  point  of  view  to  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rgcoao.  I  want  to  think 
that  others  may  wish  to  offer  the  posi- 
tion maintained  by  the  United  Steel 
Workers  for  our  consideration  and  study. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paoaocrnrrrr  im  thi  Srirt-PaoouriNo  Sus- 
aiotaaiBs  or  tJNiTzo  UT.«TEJi  brtcL 

(By  R.  Conrad  Cooper) 

L    IimODrCTTON  AND  StTllMAaT  Or  CONCLtTSIOWf 

In  recent  years  organized  labor  leaned 
heavily  upon  increased  cost  of  living  In  Its 
successive  campaigns  for  higher  wages.  Un- 
aound  wage  Increases,  secured  by  one  device 
oc  another,  may  satisfy  expediences  of  the 
moment,  but  they  raise  the  cost  of  living  to 
higher  levels,  and  provide  new  grounds  upon 
which  union  leaders  can  claim  further  wage 
Increase  ad  infinitum. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  CIO. 
rode  far  on  its  trusted  horse,  "Coat  of  Living." 
Now.  however,  because  that  horse  Is  played 
out  and  staggers  on  the  downhill  run.  the 
union  becomes  uneasy  and  attempts  to  stand 
up  and  ride  Roman  style  both  this  jaded  nag 
and  a  new  horse  "Productivity.  "  with  still  a 
third  horse  "Ability  to  Pay"  In  the  middle. 
"Productivity,"  a  term  of  great  complexity 
and  little  common  understanding,  appears  as 
the  union's  favorite  In  the  new  "Public  Purse 
Sweepstakes" 

Were  the  stakes  In  this  contest  not  of  such 
serious  importance  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. It  would  be  diverting  to  observe  the 
union's  attempt  simultaneously  to  stand  up 
on  these  two  horses,  "Cost  of  Living"  and 
"Productivity. "  which  normally  should  run 
In  opposite  directions.  Cost-of-living  in- 
creases ultimately  narrow  the  distribution  of 
producu.  whereas  productivity  gains  do  the 
opposite. 

Productivity  in  its  broad  implications  Is  of 
fundamental  Importance  to  all  of  our  people. 
As  applied  to  steel  pn-oductlon  It  Is  the  effec- 
tive rate  at  which  the  combined  forces  of 
men.  machines,  and  materials  are  utilized  to 
convert  raw  materials  of  natural  resource 
into  articles  of  ImsIc  necessity  as  required  by 
the  consuming  public.  It  Is  not  a  term  to 
be  used  lightly  or  loosely. 

Representa'  Ives  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  CIO.  use  the  term  both  lightly 
and  loosely,  snd  for  a  purpose.  They  speak 
of  the  vast  gains  that  hsve  been  made  In 
productivity  They  mention  some  oi  tta« 
factors  Involved  therein.  They  enfSfe  la 
sutistlcal  girmnsaUes  and  produce  erroneous 
flgxu-es  which  psfebologlcaily  assign  to  the 
workers  the  credit  for  all  of  the  Improve- 
menta  that  increased  demand,  capital  Invest- 
ment In  more  efficient  facilities,  and  man- 
agerial skill  and  Ingenuity  liave  contributed. 
The  United  BUa twotkers  of  America.  CIO. 
would  have  thU  board  and  the  public  at 
large  believe  that  producUvltv  of  the  steel 
Industry  In  I»40  U  SO  paresnt  higher  than  in 
1939  The  union  iiprsssntstlves  infer  that 
productivity  of  the  steel  Industry  and  em- 
ployee performance  are  the  same  thing:  and 
conaequenUy  that  employees  of  the  steel  In- 
dustry are  performing  at  a  50  percent  higher 
level  in  1940  than  in  1989  They  allege  that 
the  real  wages  of  these  employees  have  not 
kept  pace  with  such  Increase  in  performance 
and  therefore  assert  that  the  employees  are 
entitled  to  an  increase  in  compensation  in 
return  for  such  higher  performance. 

These  conjectures  of  the  union  repreacnt- 
aUves  ara  not  the  facta  In  the  steel-pro- 
ductng  snkiimarles  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp  .  tbm  tmetm  are  thst— 

1  Current  productivity  in  United  States 
Stsel.  as  msastirsd  by  the  results  of  1»4«.  u 
nowhere  near  50  percent  higher  ttutn  in  IMg. 
and  Is  only  slightly  higher  than  tiM  sarUest 
prior  year  of  C(^>mparable  buslasss  soIubm. 

1.  Such  productivity  gains  ss  hava  bean 
rsallasd  tn  racsat  years  in  United  SUtas  Staal 
result  from  tasrMnd  demand  for  steel,  large 
capital  lavescaMOt  In  new  and  improved  ta- 
cUlUss.  and  msnsgiriai  skill  and  ingenuliv. 


f.  Pratfurtivity  of  the  sBisryriat  and  tba 
average  raU  at  which  employaes  psrform  ttaa 
asallaMa  work  are  two  sattrsly  different,  al- 
ttM«fh  related,  subjects. 

4.  The  ciirrent  average  eosployce  perform- 
ance rate,  »s  neamirad  by  tlM  rsnlta  of  IMS 
Is  no  higher  In  ttaa  steel-produdng  subsMl- 
aries  of  Uhlted  States  Steel  Corp.  than  In 
1941.  the  earliest  prior  year  of  oompwabte 
teusinesa  volume. 

5  The  real  wages  ot  em^oyees  off  United 
Sutes  Steal  ha^  increased,  but  the  average 
employee  perfomarce  rate  has  not  Increaaed 
during  recent  years. 

C  The  employees  of  United  SUtes  Reel 
sre  not  ei-.-titled  to  s  further  wage-rate  in- 
crease on  the  basis  of  alleged  performance 
rate  lmpror«nenu  which  in  fact  have  nev^ 
materialized. 

7.  The  real  need  tn  the  Intercat  of  the 
employees,  the  owners,  and  the  consuming 
p\.:c;.c  is  not  a  wage-rate  increase  but  is  to 
achieve  and  tliareafter  maintain  the  highest 
level  of  employee  performance  that  is  con- 
slstect  with  safety,  good  health,  and  sas- 
talned  effort. 

The  foundatloDs  at  fact  and  the  analysia 
from  which  the  Toregoing  rnnrTirtfie  ^wMiig^ 
sre  set  forth  below  for  the  asililsiin  of  the 
Board. 
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Q.  'THE  rscxoaa  ce  rmoaocrmrt 

As  previously  noted,  the  t«m  "productiv- 
ity" when  Implied  to  steel  production  relates 
to  the  effective  rate  at  wtUch  the  combined 
forces  of  men.  machines,  and  materials  are 
utiliaed  to  convert  raw  materials  ot  natural 
resource  into  arucles  o<  baste  nsr»asllj  aa 
required  by  the  rf^TuniTwtTig  public. 

It  foliowa,  of  course,  that  the  efTecttveneas 
with  which  each  of  the  forces  of  men.  ma- 
chines, and  materials  Is  tised  has  consequent 
bearing  upon  the  over-aU  effective  rate  of 
the  several  forcca.  Thus  productivity  in 
sloel  is  the  over-all  consequence  of  such 
principal  fsctors  as: 

I.  The  racte  at  which  the  users  of  steel 
seek  to  satisfy  their  needs,  called  demand. 

3.  The  nature,  condition,  and  amount  of 
producing  facilities.  conuDonly  caUed  toola 
of  production  and  made  available  by  owner 
Investmenta.  called  capital  Investment. 

3.  The  avsUability  ctf  suitable  and 
qtiantities  ct  raw  materials. 

4.  The  availabUity  of  stii table  gooda  and 
services  to  be  ptirchaaed  from  others:  qtiaU- 
fled  mansgitig  and  technical  personnel;  and 
skUIed.  seESlakilied.  and  nonskllled  work 
forces. 

5.  The  degree  to  which  raw  materials  arc 
conserved  In  the  conversion  to  stee!  products. 
caUed  yield 

6.  The  degree  to  which  the  available  tools 
of  produetlte  are  utlUaed,  fommonly  ex- 
pressed tn  percent  of  rated  capactty  oi  oper- 
ations. 

7.  The  rate  at  which  the  employees  p«- 
form  the  svaUable  wa«,  called  employee  per- 
formance rate 

«.  The  supervisory,  directing,  and  techni- 
cal sktUs  with  which  the  available  men.  ma- 
chines.  and  materials  are  used  to  produce 
«>•»>— m  product  cf  suitable  quality  at 
■itntmiim  cost,  called  management. 

Appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
factors  in  tSie  steel-prodiKlng  sutMldlaries 
ct  United  States  Steel  Corp.  can  be  acquired 
most  readUy  by  knowledge  of  the  foUowlng 
principal  facts  relative  to  theJr  operations 
In  IMS 

The  release  of  peak  backlog  demands  for 
steel,  following  termlnaUon  of  World  War 
n.  produced  abnormal  requirements  for  steel 
tn  1944.  Consequently,  the  companies'  pub- 
lic shipments  at  steel  predvets  in  194« 
>ted  to  ao.1t0.eM  Maa»  saaeeding  the 


oee.OOQ/MX)  or  ctom  property  capital  tnvcM- 
nent. 

&7)endltures  by  the  fowpanleB  tn  IMS  for 

Imivcvement  of  the  tools  at  production 
amounted  to  $117,000,000.  the  highest  for 
this  ptirpoee  tn  any  of  the  last  10  years. 

The  principal  items  of  raw  matarlaie  used 
In  the  production  of  steel  are  iron  ore.  iron 
and  steel  scrap,  coal.  Umest<me,  and  dolo- 
mite; 1O3JO0.0O0  tons  Of  soch  raw  matertals 
were  used  by  the  aTmpaniea  in  1948  to  pro- 
duce the  20.700.000  toaa  at  steel  pnsducts 
shipped  to  the  consuming  public  in  that 
year.  This  repreeents  a  principal  raw  ma- 
terial y.eld  cf  ao  1  pereent.  In  round  ■am- 
bers, 5  tons  of  the  ptiBet|Ml  raw  a^tmtaim 
were  required  for  the  production  of  l  ton 
of  steel  product,  which  la  about  the  condi- 
tkm  that  has  prevailed  dtsii^  the  laat  lo 


As  measured  by  the  steel-producing  opers- 
tlons  ot  the  ccmpanies.  the  available  uxrfs 
of  production  were  operated  In  1948  at  «n 
average  ot  93.8  percent  of  rated  c^iacity. 

Ona  kvsdred  and  elghty-ooe  thousand 
elgM  hundred  and  fUty-flve  siiuiliijiii  of 
the  onmpenles  devoted  S68,100ja80  ssaa-hours 
at  falthfuL  loyal  service  to  the  1948  accom- 
plishment, for  which  they  were  paid  883S.- 
000  000. 

These  are  the  stgnlflcant  faetan.  Use  effec- 
tiveness of  each  factor  oontrttatt^  to  the 
over -all  productivity  of  the  eoaqpaalsa  and 
In  one  way  or  another  depewBiis  upon  the 
contribution  of  each  other  factor. 

m.  raoorcnvrrr  masuazicKirrs 
The  ingenuity  of  mankind  to  date  has  not 
devised  a  oasaaaie  or  index  of  prodiKnivity  in 
steel  |»t)duetlen  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  can  expreas:  (ai  The  over -all  effective- 
ness of  the  combined  factors  of  producuvity; 
snd  <  b  >  the  specific  contributions  of  the  in- 
dividual factors  at  produeUfity. 
The  dWeolties  tasatesd  ks  such  endeavors. 

apparent  when  one  iiaishkiis  t^  simple  fhet 
that  the  several  productivity  factors  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  measuranent  by  one  com- 
mon term.  lien,  machines,  and  materials 
are  different  thing*.  Their  physical  beings. 
their  tnituencea.  and  their  reapecttve  contrt- 
butlons  to  producuvity  are  not  measurable 
by  a  rrmmian.  denominator. 

A  few  illustrations  will  stifflce  to  fatshltih 
the  point: 

1.  In  steel  production  the  raw  materials 
and  restiltlng  steel  products  are  generally  ex- 
pressed In  tanaa  at  tons  or  other  imlts  ot 
weight.  The  effeettesntss  with  wtuch  the 
raw  materials  are  used  Is  eamoMHily  iiisasuiiid 
in  terms  of  percentage  yield,  meaning  the 
percentage  relationship  between  the  weight 
of  finished  product  and  the  weight  of  raw 
materials.  Yield  figures  themselves  are  not 
a  full  measure  of  the  effectiveness  as  to  Ihm 
tise  of  the  raw  materials,  except  as  judged  in 
relation  to  the  quality  of  specific  raw  mate- 
rtals used  and  the  particular  steel  produced 
therefrom.  Such  matters  alone  sre  the  sub- 
ject of  an  entire  field  of  metallurgical  study. 

2.  The  tools  of  production  in  steel  con- 
stirute  large  acreages  of  land,  expansive 
buildings,  huge  converting  structtires.  mas- 
sive pieces  of  eqtilpment  both  stationary 
and  movable,  and  almost  every  known  kind 
of  smaller  tool  and  facility.     The  effective- 

with  which  such  items  are 


The  tooli  tt  pvodtaetlon  tn  use  m  1948  by 
^ ^  by  their  XM.000  dit- 


to the  proportion  of  their  tsmMs  time  tbat 

is  employed  in  the  production  of  steel  and 
the  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  facilities  sre 
opersted  by  the  employees. 

3.  The  effective  use  of  numpower  Involves 
two  separate  factors,  namely:  (s)  The  de- 
termlnstlon  by  management  of  the  methods 
of  operation  to  be  employed,  which  In  ttarn 
regulates  the  amount  at  work  rsqtared  In 
the  production  of  a  tmtt  of  prodtict:  and 
(b)  the  rau  st  which  the  employees  peiturm 
the    work.    The    former    Is    aaeaeurabis    iB 


vlUcb  ivteet  the  kto* 

tkM  ■•• 

hi  thepea- 


er  hi 

quuwd  to  perform 
dvctloii  at  a  unit 
The 
the 

amount  ot  work' per- 
formed and  tte  acttial  man-hours  expended 
In  stich  acoompliahment. 

0«>*V>U8ly  the  effective  xmmat 
dlver^at  eanpoMBts  do  not  lead 
to  single  Index  Msaaaeaaaent^ 
_  *'^°'^_y^<fc*elep  soimd  yardsticks  to 
msasuii  prodoetlvlty  have  invtrived  cstensive 
stwiy  and  research  l>y  many  people.  The 
chairman  of  this  Board  is  fxilly  conversant 
With  such  endeavors.  There  Is  no  need  to 
tou  Ji  upon  tte  results  th«refrom.  except  to 
note  two  points,  namely,  that— 

1.  The  system  of  productivity  Indexing 
most  ccmimonly  encountered  is  thst  which 
reflects  the  relaUooahip  between  output  m 
units  of  product  and  input  In  tmlts  ot  man- 
hours. 

2.  The  index  reflecting  product  output  per 
man-hour  input  discloses  only  a  result  and 
of  itself  sheds  no  light  on  the  cstwes  that 
produced  such  result. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labw.  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  with  respect  to  the  producUvity 
tndex  that  reflects  output,  in  {diysical  unlta. 
per  man-hour  of  work: 

"It  Is  a  measure  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  volume  of  goods  (iroduced  and  one 
factor  of  input— labor  time.  Productivity 
dau  do  not  measiire  the  specific  contribution 
of  labor  or  of  capital  or  of  any  other  factors 
of  prodtictlon.  Changes  in  the  raUo  between 
output  and  man-hours  of  work  show  the 
Joint  effect  of  a  larvs  niimhir  of  separate. 
though  interrelated.  tBtosaasa.'*  (lionthly 
Labor  Bevicw.  vol.  63,  No.  6.  p.  ns.  par.  4.) 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  system  ot  pro- 
ducuvity indices  that  expresses  producUon 
per  man-hour,  nor  do  we  quarrel  with  its 
use  where  spplicable  and  when  used  Intel - 
ligenUy.  Such  use  however  requires 
nndsrstaadlnc  of  its 

situations  It  may  seree  taeful  purposes.  In 
other  situations  It  may  produce  erroneous 
conclusions  and  resultant  harm.  This  is  par- 
ticularly tnie  in  steal  peodttsttea  ^i^tffh  in- 
volves so  many  rariahls  teetaas. 

In  the  words  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtuucs: 

"Changes  in  the  ratio  between  output  and 
labor  input  reflect  the  Joint  effect  of  a  lar^e 
number  of  separate,  though  interreUtcd.  in- 
fluences such  as  *«*»"T*"al  tmprovemenu.  the 
rate  of  operaUooa.  the  relative  contributions 
to  production  of  plants  st  different  levels  of 
cOelency,  the  flow  of  materials  and  compo- 
nents, the  skill  and  effort  of  the  work  force, 
the  efficiency  ot  maaa«eaaent,  the  state  of 
labor  reiatlooa.  and  aMmy  other  factors.** 
( Major  Soureas  of  ProdTJCtlvtty  Inf ormaUon. 
June  1940,  p.  1.  par.  3  ) 

The  significance  of  such  matters  in  an 
appraisal  of  the  product  outptit  per  man- 
hour  in  the  companies  Is  illustrated  best  by 
the  esaminatlon  of  the  actual  effects  of  such 
matters  ss — 

(s)   Volume    and   customer  reqtilrements. 

(b)   Capital  improvements  of  facilities. 

(e)  Product  variations  ss  to  grade  of  steel, 
slae.  shape,  etc. 

(di    Improved   methods  and   practices. 

(e)  Quality  of  raw  materials, 

(f )  Purchased  goods  and  ssrvlcas. 

(g)  Employee  performaaoe  ratee. 

such    uiusttattoM  are  set  forth   Brfgv. 

■ach     lllustratloo     deserlbss  matters     of 

sstabllshed  fact  with  respect  to  operations 
in  and  among  the  companies. 
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(•)  Tht  efffets  of  volume  and  customer  r«- 
IgmtremrnU  upon  product  output  per  man" 


At  any  flrcn  tlm*  vith  a  (lv«o  compla- 
B«nt  of  Um  toots  of  production.  th«  total 
folVHM  at  production  required  to  me«t  tha 
public  daSMBtf  for  ste«l  becomes  the  most 
aigQlflcant  iMtor  In  the  Index  of  product 
outpm  per  man-hour.  Two  principal  coo- 
tfltlaaa  aecount  for  this  fact — one  Inherent 
In  the  nature  of  steel  plant  operations  and 
the  other  Inherent  In  the  system  of  Indexing. 

Steel  plant  operation  InTolves  a  high  per- 
centage of  Jobs  that  must  be  filled  regardless 
of  whettier  the  plant  is  running  at  high  or 
low  rate.  Alao.  tt  tafeM  ••  many  man-hours 
to  start  op  fumaicw  and  condition  the  equip- 
ment for  I  day  of  operation  as  for  5  or  6  days 
of  operation. 

In  an  arithmetical  problem  of  simple  dlvl- 
alon.  If  the  number  to  be  divided  fluctuates 
widely  but  the  number  used  as  the  base  of 
the  dlTMoK  mnalns  constant,  the  results 
of  the  dfrMons  likewise  fluctuate  widely. 
For  example,  let  ua  consider  a  hypothetical 
case  of  a  railroad -crossing  watchn^n  who 
sits  at  his  station  and  pushes  a  lever  to 
lower  a  grade-croaalng  barrier  when  a  train 
is  approaching.  Let  us  suppose  that  his 
production  output  Is  to  be  measured  In 
of  trains  per  man-hour.  If  one  train 
during  his  8-hour  shift,  his  output 
Is  one  train  divided  by  8  hours,  which  is  0  123 
train  per  man-hour.  If  100  trains  pass  in 
another  8-hotir  shift,  the  watchman  i  output 
to  109  trains  divided  by  8  hours,  equaling 
13  S  trains  per  man-hour. 

Thus  the  combination  of  large  amounts  of 
fixed  man-hours  In  steel-plant  operstloa 
and  the  iMtbematlcsl  characteristic  of  the 
predvet  CMCput  per  man-hour  index  com- 
bine at  any  glTea  time  with  a  given  com- 
plement of  the  tools  of  production  to  make 
volume  er  total  steel  output  the  most  sig- 
nificant factor  In  figures  showing  the  tons 
of  product  output  per  man-hour. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{h^    Th0  tfectn  of  eapital  improvement i  of 

fmcthttea   upon  product  output  per  man- 

hour 

The  effects  of  eopltal  Improvements  of  fa- 
etlttlea  ttpoo  the  product  output  per  man- 
hour  to  steel  production  cannot  be  over- 
emphasised Speaking  with  respect  to  Indus- 
try generally  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs.  states 
that — 

"The  long-term  upward  trend  of  output 
per  man-hour  ts  due  mainly  to  technical  im- 
provementji  in  industry."  ( Monthly  Labor 
Review.   voL  M.  No    6.  p.  803.   par.  4  ) 

buch  technical  improvements  in  the  com- 
pantos  require  the  expenditure  of  tre- 
aeadous  sums  of  money,  the  specific  ex- 
tent cf  which  will  be  mentioned  at  a  later 
potat  in  thu  statement,  fiufllce  it  fur  the 
moment  and  the  purpoae  at  hand  to  note 
that  thcee  capital  Improvements  of  facUi- 
tlea  tend  generaUy  to:  di  Increase  produc- 
Uve  capacity;  (3)  reduce  the  required  man- 
hours  per  unit  of  product;  (3)  improve  qual- 
ity of  product;  and  (4)  make  easier  the  jobs 
of  operation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)    Th*  0i0cU  of   improved    methoda   and 

prectices      upon      product      output      per 

mmn'hour 

II  to  the  never-eadlBf  dattj 

Macutive.  eogineennc.  metnUur0eal, 

nlcal.  and  otbtir  menegsmint  personnel  In 
the  companies  to  search  out  and  to  perfect 
ways  and  means  to  Improve  operating 
methods  and  practlcea. 


Naturally    the    fewr^vne    of    orfanlsatlon. 
eourdlnatiun.  and  direeuon  uf  the  wurl 
ef  steel-plant  operation  fail  u| 


ment  and  the  records  of  technological  prog- 
rsee  in  steel  stand  as  testimonials  to  the 
Ingenuity  of  those  eni^aged  therein.  Dally 
progress  is  made  in  the  development  of  things 
which  Increase  total  product  output  per 
man-hour. 

This  Is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the  Im- 
provement of  methods  and  practices  ts  s  field 
unto  management  alone.  The  employees 
generally,  from  those  in  the  bottom  to  the 
highest  clasa  Job,  can  and  do  contribute  to 
theee  matters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{g\     The    effects    of    employee-performanc* 
rates  upon  product  output  per  man-hour 
We  come  now  to  the  all-important  matter 
of  employee-performance  rates. 

In  one  wsy  or  snother  the  human  equa- 
tion ts  Involved  at  the  core  of  every  operation 
in  steel  and  that  equation  Includes  l)oth 
those  who  direct  and  those  who  are  directed. 
The  machines  and  processes  do  not  operate 
themselves.  They  must  be  regulated  by 
people. 

The  owners  of  the  enterprise  can  supply 
the  tools  of  production;  the  management  can 
acquire  the  ra  v  materials,  employ  the  people, 
and  plan  the  operations;  but  at  that  point, 
under  the  given  circumstances  at  the  given 
time,  the  product  output  per  man-hour  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  rate  at  which  the 
employees  perform  the  available  work.  In 
other  words  "the  employee-performance 
rate." 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  these  ever- Increasing  amounts  of  the 
tools  of  production,  made  available  and  ac- 
quire by  use  of  the  investors'  money,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  thst  such 
tools  be  operated  at  their  most  productive 
rates.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  if 
the  employees  Increase  their  performance 
rates  to  the  highest  attainable  level  con- 
sistent with  safety,  good  health,  and  stis- 
tslned  effort.  The  attainment  of  this  ob- 
jective is  as  ipucb  in  the  long-term  interest 
of  the  employees  as  of  the  owners.  Only  by 
the  moat  effective  use  of  thte  tools  of  pro- 
duction can  invaelmcnt  in  them  be  JustiHed, 
and  only  by  such  Joetlflcatlon  can  new  tools 
and  the  telated  Jobe  of  their  operation  be 
supplied. 

With  the  evsr-chsnging  conditions  restilt- 
Ing  from  constant  Improvement  of  the  tools 
of  production,  obviously  the  total  product 
output  per  man-hour  can  and  regularly  does 
increase  without  Involving  any  more,  if  as 
much,  work  per  hour  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee. Thus  It  follows  that  product  output 
per  man -hour  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
measure  of  the  performance  rate  of  the 
employee 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America — 
CIO — are  fully  aware  of  that  fact,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  labor-agreement 
provision  currently  in  effect. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Clearly,  therefore,  productivity  of  the  en- 
terprise, which  reflects  the  combined  contri- 
butions of  men.  machines,  and  materials,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  employees  perform 
the  available  work  are  two  entirely  different, 
although  related,  subjects. 

The  latter  subject,  employee  performance, 
takes  us  into  a  eparate  and  dtotlnct  field 
of  study  In  which  the  performance  rates  of 
employees  must  be  measured  by  special  de- 
vices other  than  mere  product  output  per 
man-hour  figures. 

In  the  companies  the  index  of  measure- 
ment now  hatec  employed  fur  this  sU- im- 
portant adlilMt  Is  the  perestotage  reiation- 
sntp  uetvaan:  (a)  Tha  standard  amount  of 
work  accomplished  in  a  given  period  of  time, 
as  measured  by  standards  ssuhllahed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  labor-agreement  provuion 
JUM  quoted:  and  (b)  the  actual  man-hour* 
la  such  aceompUshmeut. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IW  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  19  > legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha/e  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congukidnal 
Recoro  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  Wednesday, 
September  14,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rtocxEss  or  mxL 


There  is  genuine  Industrial  state 
in  the  response  of  the  CIO's  United  Steel- 
workers  Union  and  four  steel  companies  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's  fact- 
finding board  for  settlement  of  the  steel 
dispute.  Acceptance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions entails  relinquishment  of  a  major  aim 
on  the  part  of  the  union.  However  unwise  it 
may  have  been  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
national  economy — and  the  fact-finding 
board  concluded  that  it  would  have  had  moat 
undesirable  consequences — a  fo\irth-round 
wage  increase  was  deemed  feasible  and  J\isti- 
fled  by  the  steelworkers.  In  agreeing  not  to 
seek  the  increase  by  means  of  s  strike,  the 
union  deserves  high  credit  for  recognition  of 
the  public  Interest  In  this  dispute  which 
It  gave  as  one  of  the  principal  reaaona  for 
Its  acquiescence  in  the  ^oard■s  report.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  four  major  companies  that 
yesterday  agreed  to  accept  the  boards 
findings. 

A  strike  at  this  time  would,  of  course,  be 
costly  and  hazardous  for  the  steelworkers. 
It  would  also  be  damaging,  perhaps  disas- 
trously, to  the  Nation.  For  steel  production 
is  so  basic  to  this  country's  industrialized 
economy  that  a  stoppage  of  it  would  be  likely 
to  arrest  and  even  reverse  the  heartening 
economic  readjustment  which  has  lately 
taken  place.  ThU.  in  turn,  would  be  likely 
to  have  an  extremely  unfortunate  Impact  on 
the  aaslstance  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  render  to  recovery  abroad.  The  mainte- 
nance of  American  economic  itabillty  is  un- 
doubtedly the  key  to  contemporary  contain- 
ment and  restrslnt  of  aggressive  communism. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  the 
possibility  of  s  steel  strike  has  t>een  pre- 
cluded by  the  union's  action.  All  but  four 
of  the  steel  companies  are  still  to  be  heard 
from.  They  have  been  asked  by  the  fact- 
finding board  to  relinquish  for  their  part 
what  they  considered  a  Justified  refusal  to 
discuss  pension  and  welfare  proposals.  Fur- 
thermore. If  they  follow  the  union's  lead  In 
acceding  to  the  boards  recommendations, 
the  details  of  social  insurance  snd  penaioa 
plans  will  have  to  be  hammered  out  throuflt 
collective-bargaining  natottetfans.  Although 
the  board's  report  sttpulated  a  maximum 
cost  for  such  benefits,  declaring  that  this 
should  be  tiurne  exclusively  by  the  employers 
but  fixing  the  limit  far  below  what  the  umou 
had  sought,  it  left  a  great  many  dlflctUt 
queatloaa  to  be  resolved  through  the  bar- 
gaining process. 

The  board  pointed  out.  moreover,  that  "the 
findings  and  recommendations  herein  con- 
tained are  based  largely  on  evidence  relating 
to  19  leading  steel -producing  companies  as 
a  group,  and  do  not  necessarily  refiect  the 
elrrumstancaa  of  anv  individual  scan- 
pany  •  •  •  with  respect  to  rinmpaiiim 
which  are  not  Included  m  the  group  of  !• 


A5777 


of  „ 

Tlus 
-wide  pattsra  at 
which  VimvafBm>mm  tone  iiiHsiiH  and  calls 

local  sitftkwis     'Aare  is  a  good  ground  to 
thaawtth  a  mpMt  d 

atton  and  _ 

a   general  asttlcmcnt  fair  to  both  can  bs 
ejected. 


Tribdie  to  Joslice  AkuMlcr  C  Borr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOBTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L'NITKD  STATES 

Momdait.  SeptemJbtr  19  (leifislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.   YOUNG.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  CoBcasasioHAL  RxeakB  a 
most  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Bi5marck  TiHiuuc.  Btanarck,  N. 

Dak.,  on  September  10.  1949. 

The  occasion  for  the  editorial  was  the 
retirement  of  Justice  Alexander  G.  Burr 
from  the  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court 
after  41  years  of  service  on  the  bench. 
Early  In  Uf*.  Justice  Burr  chose  high 
goals  for  his  attainment.  Through  de- 
votfcm  to  duty,  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
Integrity  in  application,  these  ambitions 
were  richly  attained  by  this  respected 
Jurist. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  soon  considered 
the  ablest  in  his  profession,  and 
a  district  Judge  at  the  age  of  37. 
Later,  in  further  recognition  of  his  fine 
quallttea,  he  was  elevated  to  the  North 
Dakota  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served 
creditably  and  well  until  his  retirement 
a  few  days  ago. 

I  should  like  also  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  author  of  this  fine  editorial.  Mr. 
John  HJefle,  editor  of  the  Bismarck  TrJv 
une.  For  more  than  3  years  Mr.  Hjdle 
was  my  able  and  admired  administrative 
assistant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotB 
as  follows : 

ON  TvmoM  Buaa  s  aaiummrr 

Many  men  sTtaln  a  certain  distinction  In 
life,  but  to  few  Is  reserved  the  rare  prtrllafa 
of  achieving  both  high  distinction  and  ttie 
virtually  complete  fulfillment  of  ambition 
conceived  In  yeuth. 

Such  was  the  privilege  of  Jxistlce  Alexander 
G.  Burr,  who  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  DakoU  last  Saturday  after  41  con- 
secutive years  of  service  to  his  State  as  a 

JliTlSt. 

When  he  was  Just  14  years  old.  Alexander 
Burr  decided  that  he  wanted  to  become  a 
lawyer.  Momentarily,  the  decision  was  the 
caum  of  aonae  slight  concern  In  the  Burr 
family.  The  elder  Burr  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  and  there  had  been 
thought  that  the  son  might  follow  In  his 
footttaps. 

Kit  a  iawyar  the  youug  man  became,  and 
eo  his  first  ambition  was  rsailaed.  But  hs 
early  conceived  another,  and  a  greater,  goid 
to  ssclt. 


the  dlstifttt  and 

Tto  him 

that 

tor  the  unusual  man  who  can  look 
his  life's  racord  and  feel  no  deep 
pangs  of  regret  at  what  he  sees  there. 

Perhapa  the  thing  thas  dtactnraiahed  Judge 
Burr  most  dorttif  hta  41  yaws  on  the  North 
Dakota  bench  was  his  cspacity  to  grow,  and 
to  keep  growing.  Like  all  Uc  men.  he  was 
new  too  big  to  laem.  to  change,  to  broaden. 

Thosti  who  have  worked  with  hitw  i^xd 
who  perhapa  know  htm  beet,  remark  par- 
ticularly upon  the  compessMa  tuuaid  people 
which  Judge  Burr  brought  to  hie  «ack  with 
the  law. 

Basl rally,  law  governs  the  iilsflimdiHis 
of  moi  and  woman  with  one  another.  Cold 
though  It  may  appear  to  be.  it  navarthelem 
deals  In  human  elements. 

As  a  Judge  charged  with  the  re^ponslhUlty 
o  Inteprettng  and  applying  the  law.  Jtidge 
Burr  realised  this.  Therefore,  be  sought  to 
make  the  application  of  law  fit  the  nsich  ot 

fore  him  for  ^idteial  detcrmhwtkm,  he 
brought  to  bear  his  understanding  that 
human  b^ngs  must  be  dealt  with  as  they 
are.  not  as  the  law  or  lihsllsiii  might  thin^ 
they  should  be. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  ronarked  to  a 
fellow  jtistice  Just  before  his  retirement  that 
he  doubtlem  had  made  mistakes,  but  took 
pride  in  being  able  to  feel  that  he  had  never 
been  tyrannical  or  dictatorial  In  his  meth- 
ods. To  err  la  humsn:  but  not  many  in  high 
authority  could  honestly  make  the  latter 
claim. 

Like  all  men  and  wcHnen  of  more  than 
usual  stature.  Judge  Burr  has  been  a  man  at 
many  capacities  and  of  such  industrious 
nature  that  he  has  been  ahle  to  make  his 
influence  felt  In  many  regions. 

Chiefly,  It  has  been  the  Presbvterlan 
church,  of  which  he  has  been  a  lifelong 
member,  that  haa  baiMAfead  ftma  his  actlrl- 
ties  outslds  the  legal  laiifiwliuj  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  Ln  his  Who's  Who  biographical 
sketch,  he  thought  to  list  htm^^^f  ^  an 
elder  of  the  church— one  (tf  the  few  to  do 
so — Indlcsting  the  Importance  he  attached 
to  this  aspect  of  his  life. 

North  Dakota  has  always  been  fortunate 
in  the  type  of  men  it  has  had  on  tu  supreme 
court  bench.  Men  like  Jxidge  Burr  have 
made  this  true. 

His  services  will  be  missed  there,  of  courss. 
But  he  has  made  his  contribution,  and  for 
that  the  people  of  the  State  can  be  thank- 
ful. He  haa  aamed  his  retirement;  and  the 
best  wlshM  of  North  Dakotans  go  with  him 
as  e  sits  back  to  let  younger  hands  tAke  up 
the  work  he  did  so  welL 


Exemption   of  Small   Newspapers    From 
ProvisioBs  of  Faa-  Lab«r  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  icNinaoTA 
IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  THB  CWTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  20  {legislative  day  ot 
Satwr4tta.  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,  a  question 
has  been  raised  by  certain  interests  rela- 


tive to  the  pragilety  of  exempting  sraa?l 
local  newspapers  of  5.000  orcittetxm  o* 
less  from  the  wage-and-boor  imniiiwii 
cf  the  PWr  Lahor  Standards  Act,  which 
was  dearly  indicated  as  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  acttan  taken  by  the  House 
and  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  H.  R. 


Mr.  Ed  M.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Natknal 
Editorial  Association,  has  written  me  as 
to  the  constitutiwiai  aspects  of  such  pro- 
tection to  soiaiMown  newspapers,  and  I 
ask  wndwtiiww  iwiiim  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son's letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Raooaa^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoto. 
SIS  follows: 

Ths  NanoMAL  KDrroaiAi.  AsaocuTiow, 
Wmahinffton,  D.  C,  Mepttmber  t€,  IMS. 
Hon.  Edwabo  J.  Tht«. 

Seriate  Oglee  BuUding, 

Waahinfton,  D.  C. 
Ocas  SEifSToa  TBtrr:  We  are  informed  tfeal 
a  question  haa  been  raiaad  aa  to  the  validity 
of  that  section  of  H.  R,  9896  which  reUtes  to 
the  exemption  for  weekly  and  semiweekly 
newspapers.  Our  aaaodatlOB.  with  arveral 
thoosand  weekly  and  semiweekly  Mfwspapns 
In  Its  membership,  ts  ksmily  interested  in  the 
exemption  issue  recently  revtvad  as  an  at- 
tempt to  classify  ths  prass. 

Section  13  (bl  (S)  of  H.  a  5858  raised  the 
present  statutory  exemption  circulaUon  ceil- 
ing from  3.000  to  9.000  for  small  local  news- 
papers. This  original  exrhislao  for  weekly 
and  semiweekly  newepapan  at  S.OOn  circula- 
tion or  less  has  been  ebiAeBged  at  various 
timm  alBee  the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  It  was  not  untU  1M8 
that  the  question  waa  specifically  settled  In 
Mabee  v.  White  nmhu  PubtUhtng  Co..  Inc. 
Some  of  thoee  oppoeed  to  the  small  news- 
paper eaemptlan  In  H.  K.  MSg  have  cited 
s  esse  arising  In  the  Loulatana  Ligtelat'ore 
{Groeiemn  v.  ilssariaan  Press  Co.)  as  an  11- 
luatratl(»  of  snsfsd  dlscnmlnstary  rlassl 
flcation  frowned  upon  by  the  titgtirst  tri- 
bunal. The  tdentieal  potut  waa  prsaented  in 
ifabee  v.  Watte  i>late«  PuMUakmf  Co,  Ueie 
the  Unttad  Statm  Odprsiiis  Oourt  draw  a  dla- 
tinctioa  haCwasa  prlaelplss  at  the  y ■«««*■*« ^^ 
law  and  their  appUeatkm  to  section  13  (a) 
f  8 »  of  the  Pair  Labor  SUndarda  Act.  It  waa 
held: 

"Volume  of  circulation,  frequency  ot  Issue, 
and  area  of  distribution  are  said  to  be  an  Im- 
proper basis  of  daeslflcation.     Iforaoesr,  t% 
is  said  that  the  act  lays  a  direct  burd^  <m 
the  press  In  violation  of  ths  first  smendment. 
The   Grosjean   caae   Is   not   In    point   here. 
There  the  pnm  wee  singled  out  liar  siiBnlai 
tsMtton  and  the  tax  was  graduaMd  In  ae- 
eordaace   with   volume   of   clzenlatlon.    No 
such  vice  inherm  la  thla  lagWattan.     As  the 
prem  has  buslnem  aspsets,  n  has  no  special 
Immunity  from  laws  applicable  to  business  in 
general.     Astoeimted  Press  v.  Mattoiuii  Lat>or 
Relations   Board    <301    U.    a    IDS.    132-133). 
And   the   exemption   ta  small   weeklies  and 
semiweeiclies  ts  not  a  'deliberate  and  calcu- 
lated device'  to  penallas  a  certain  group  at 
newspapers.     (Grosjean   r.    American   Press 
Co..  supra,  p.  250.1     As  we  have  seen.  It  waa 
Inserted  to  put  those  papers  more  on  a  parity 
with  other  amall-town  enterprisea.     (88  Cow- 
CKBanoNAz.     Rsoosn.     p.     '  44fi. )     The     fifth 
amendment  does  not  require  full  and  uni- 
form exercise  of  the  conuneroe  power.    Ck)n- 
gress  may  weigh  relative  needs  and  restrict 
the  application  of  a  legislative  policy  to  lem 
than  the  entire  field." 

It  seems  to  our  association  that  Congress 
should  have  no  hesitancy  In  merely  raising 
the  statutory  exemption  circulation  celling 
(so  clearly  upheld  In  the  Mabee  opinion) 
tram  3,000  to  5,000  as  contemplated  in  the 
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pending  *aicn<lment  approved  by  tb«  Houm 
In  R.  R.  5656. 

la  Ito  Ua  and  oibcr  Uws.  the  OoncrMs  ap- 
ptMM  tiM  prlnftpJM  o(  ■■Mil  •xemption  and 
aa  to  ■!■•  and  rotum*.  IX  fre* 
la  to  BurriT*  tn  Americ».  amall 
ba  pro«tcta<L  Weekly  and 
daflaltcly  represent 
amall  hiMtoaaa.  Tbey  ar«  tct;  important  but 
Utay  mrmtmalL 


ly. 


Kb  M.  AmcaaoM. 
L»ti»Utt9«  Commtttet. 

MitorUd  Asaocftiem. 


Makif  Peace  ia  the  Amerkas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  naciMiA 
n  THE  SKMATS  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Tmesdatt.  September  20  Ueffislative  day  of 
StUurdaw.  September  J>.  1949 

Ux.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uaiumoiu  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoaa  the 
address  entitled  "Making  Peace  in  the 
Americas."  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Hon  Dean  Acheson.  before  the 
Pan-American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  on  Monday.  September  20.  1949. 
and  also  the  remarks  made  before  that 
Kiciety  on  the  same  date  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs.  Hon.  Edward  G   Miller.  Jr. 

There  t>etng  no  objection,  the  address 
and  r.-marks  were  ordered  to  l>e  printed 
In  the  Rxcoio.  as  follows: 


aT   TH*  BowoaaBLs  Obam   Acnuaom, 
tAMj    or    ST*T».     Bcroas    tmi     Paji- 

AtOMiCAM   SOCUTT  OT  TIU  UnITFO  StaTIS.  AT 

na    »oo— IM.T   Barm.,    Maw    Yoas    Crrr. 
MovaaT.  — imiaaa  19.  1M9 

WAOtKO  PSACS  XM  Tin  AMHUCAa 

I  am  grateful  to  tbe  Pan-Axnerlcan  Society 
for  tlua  we'com*  opportunity  tn  meet  wltb  ita 

lip  and  with  to  many 
rrora  throogbout  tbe  Weetern  Heml- 
•plMra.  It  U  a  moat  appropriate  aettlng  tn 
wfclifc  to  dianna  tba  ralatiooa  wltbin  our 
aoflMMMtty  or  iianiian  Wapubllea.  Tbere 
are  two  raaaooa  tm  particular  why  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  dlaaaaa  tbia  subject  tonight. 
Tbe  Ant  la  ao  obeloua  that  we  tend  to  take  It 
Sor  graated.  It  la  that  our  countrlea  are  cioaa 
Betghbora.  bound  together  by  a  eomaaoa  her- 
itac*  of  anuggiea  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

betwaaa  mm  eoontrtaa  praaanu  ua  with  a 
unlqiM  opportvatty  to  praaa  forward  toward 
the  pnaWWa  ok|wtlvea  of  our  foreign  polkry. 
Much  of  o«ir  eCtart  tn  other  paru  of  the  world 
haa  had  to  be  devoted  to  repalrtng  the  de- 
etmcttea  eauaod  by  war  and  to  atrengthenliv 
tbe  free  aatlona  against  aggreaaion.  We  te 
h«e  (ort«Balelf  been  apered 
a(  war.  and  we  are 
any  direct  threat 
The  pruapecta  are. 
bright  that  we  can  irrmthnie  to 
work  together  in  an  ataaoeplMre  of  retative 
and  atabUlty  We  ate  la  a  real 
tn  (ba  Aoaarlcaa. 


•aato  pHneipln 
Before  dleeuaalng  apeclOc  pollclea.  It  aeema 
to  r««ate  oaee  more  tbe  bMie  prtactplee 
ea  wbiah  ear  poUef  la  thla  hmmlaptm*  attiat 
leet.    Tbey  are: 

Oar  eaaential  (Aith  tn  ih»  wvirth  of  the  in- 
dlvMuat. 


The  preserTatlon  of  our  way  of  life  without 
trytag  to  bnpoae  It  oo  othera. 

Tbe  obHi  I  ante  by  all  goeemmenta  of  eth- 
ical ttandarda  baaed  on  Juatlce  and  respect 
for  freely  accepted  international  obligations. 

Protection  of  the  legitimate  tnteresu  of  our 
people  and  ■oeemoaent.  together  with  respect 
for  tbe  lafMaMie  intcraaU  of  all  oth«r  peo- 
ples and  goee^uaaenta. 

The  Juruileal  equality  of  all  the  American 
R^publlca. 

Noninterrentioa  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  any  American  Republic. 

The  atlmulatlon  of  private  effort  as  tbe 
moat  important  factor  in  political,  economic, 
and  social  ptirpoaea. 

Freedom  of  information  and  the  develop- 
ment of  free  exchangee  tn  all  fielda. 

The  perfection,  with  the  other  Amarlcaa 
cotintrtes,  of  regional  and  untveraal  ar- 
raafeoienu    for    maintaining    international 

The  promotion  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
American  Repubilca. 

These,  then,  are  our  guiding  principles.  A 
statement  of  the  specific  policies  which  rest 
on  these  principles  can  beat  be  made  in  con- 
junction wltb  a  review  of  our  long-term  ob- 
jective. 

national    and    hemUphere    serurity 

The  primary  objective  of  any  government 
is  necaaaarUy  the  security  of  iU  territory  and 
people  The  Monroe  Doctrine  ia  an  ac- 
Icndwledgment  that  the  security  of  thla 
hei^lsphere  U  indlvutble.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tntcr-Amerlcan  system  our 
countrlea  have  joAaUy  aw«ted  an  effective 
security  organtzatloo  eonalatent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty  of  1947  pro- 
vidca  that  in  case  of  armed  attack  on  ao 
American  Republic,  each  party  pledges  it- 
self to  aaalat  in  meeting  the  attack.  One  of 
the  foremoat  poUclee  of  our  country  in  for- 
eign affairs  u  to  fulfill  iu  obligations  under 
the  Rio  treaty  and  to  seek  the  maximum  co- 
operation among  the  American  nations  In 
achieving  the  objective  of  a  secure  and  peace- 
ful eimtaiient 

f  "ttew  thla  point  because  the  security 
system  which  haa  culminated  in  the  Rio 
Treaty  U  now  facing  a  crucial  test 

For  more  than  3  years  the  Caribbean  area 
has  been  disturbed  by  plote  and  counter- 
plota.  These  plots  have  In  theBMelvea  been 
inconsistent  with  our  *«inmflii  oomaltmenta 
not  to  Intervene  In  eacb  otbar^  affairs.  In- 
creaslngly.  however,  denunclatlona  have 
been  succeeded  by  overt  attempta  at  mlll- 
Ury  adventure  Since  1946  few  nations  In 
the  Caribbean  area  have  eaeaped  Invnlvement 
and  St  times  the  entire  area  baa  approached 
a  state  of  political  turmoil. 

Thla  situation  ia  repugnant  to  the  entire 
fabric  of  the  inter -American  system.  The 
t7nlted  Statea  could  not  be  faithful  to  Ita 
international  obligations  If  it  did  not  con- 
demn It  In  the  strtmgoet  terms  The  energies 
spent  m  these  advoatnree  could  much  bet- 
ter have  been  put  to  uae  for  peaceful  pur- 
poaes  and  Improving  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
citlaen.  Aggreaaion  or  plotting  againat  any 
natloQ  of  thla  hemiaphere  ia  of  concern  to  us. 
Wherever  It  occurs,  or  may  be  tlireatened.  we 
ahall  uae  our  elraBCset  efforts,  in  keeptag  wltb 
our  latOTBafelanal  eoauatftmenu.  to  npiiiiaa 
It  aad  to  tfeCiMd  tbe  peace  of  the  herauphere. 

Only  teat  Wedneeday  the  Intcr-Amerlcan 
Peace  Committee,  meeting  at  the  Pan  Amert- 
eaa  Dnton.  set  forth  the  prtndplea  and 
■tindwili  that  bear  on  thla  altaaMa*.  It  la 
my  hopo  tbat  rtgoeoua  adhereaee  to  theee 

ernokonta  wilt  aaaure  peaea.  aol  only  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  but  tbroilgbottt  the  hemi- 
aphere 

We.  the  natlona  of  tbli  beoalaptaore.  have 

a  reafMJtisiblUty  not  only  to  ouraalvaa  but  tu 


the  reet  of  the  world  to  live  together  In  peace 
and  harmony.  Together  we  have  played  an 
Important  part  in  creating  the  United 
Natlona.  We  must  live  up  to  the  reaponal- 
biiitles  which  we  bavc  tbua  aaetimed  toward 

among  other  things,  that  we  must  abMe  bf 
our  regional  commitments  and  matnttta 
peace  tn  our  own  midst.  If  all  of  the  coun- 
trlea of  the  hemisphere  proceed  along  theao 
llnea.  aa  we  In  this  country  intend  to  do. 
there  ia  no  reason  why  any  natkm  In  the 
hemisphere  should  fear  aggreaaion. 

Development  of  representative  democracy 

What  I  have  said,  however,  should  not  be 
construed  as  blind  adherence  to  the  status 
quo.  We  oppoae  aggreaaion:  we  do  not  op- 
pose change.  Indeed,  we  welcome  and  en- 
courage change  where  it  Is  In  the  direction 
of  litjerty  and  democracy.  We  have  worked 
long  and  persistently  in  common  with  our 
netghtmrs  toward  t^ls  end. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  world  in  which 
each  citizen  particlpatea  freely  in  determin- 
ing periodically  the  identity  of  the  members 
of  hla  government.  This  Is  an  objective  for 
which  we  will  continue  to  work,  subject 
always  to  our  common  policy  of  noninter- 
vention. 

In  the  Americas  we  have  had  periods  of 
high  hope  and  periods  of  bitter  discourage- 
ment aa  we  have  seen  democratic  institu- 
tiona  flourlah  in  some  countries,  only  to  see 
them  subverted  in  others.  We  always  de- 
plore the  action  of  any  group  in  substitut- 
ing ita  Jtidgment  for  that  of  the  electorate. 
We  especially  deplore  the  overthrow  by  force 
of  a  freely  elected  government.  In  such 
situations  we  do  not  ceaae  to  hope  that  the 
people  will  regain  the  right  to  chooee  their 
leaders. 

We  realise,  however,  that  the  attainment 
of  the  daaMMiatlc  Ideal  in  any  country  de- 
pends fundamentally  upon  the  desires  and 
efforu  of  the  people  of  that  country.  The 
nature  of  democracy  Is  such  that  it  can  be 
achieved  only  from  within. 

Democracy,  aa  we  endeavor  to  practice  it. 
Is  a  coBttaiMng  development  toward  political 
maturity — not  a  formula  to  be  impoeed  upon 
a  nation  by  a  self-appointed  ruling  claaa,  aa 
la  the  case  with  certain  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  attainment  U  eaaentially  a 
spiritual  and  personal  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  people  of  each  country  for  them- 
aelvee. 

We  are  encouraged  In  our  purp.^se  by  the 
realisation  that  the  strength  of  democratic 
Instltutlona  throughout  the  hemisphere  to- 
day la  measurably  greater  than  a  generation 
ago.  In  spite  of  occaalonal  dlaappotnt- 
ments.  we  note  a  steady  forward  progreaa. 
The  spirit  of  democracy  la  alive  and  bearing 
fruit. 

iteceynif  ton 

Our  policy  with  reapect  to  recognising  new 
gowBaaenu  in  the  hemiaphere  ia  not  in- 
eeasMent  with  our  encotiragement  of  de- 
mocracy. We  maintain  diplomatic  relaUona 
with  other  countrlea  primarily  because  we 
are  all  on  the  same  planet  and  must  do  busl- 
neaa  with  each  other.  We  do  not  eatabllsh 
an  embaaay  or  legation  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  show  approval  of  ita  government.  We 
do  so  to  have  a  channel  through  which  to 
eoadlMt  enentlal  governmental  relatione  and 
to  proteet  legitimate  United  Statea  tnteresu. 

When  a  freely  elected  government  Is  ov^- 
thrown  and  a  new  and  perhapa  mUltartatle 
government  takes  over,  we  do  not  need  to 
reeogntae  tbe  new  govemaaent  automatically 
and  banMdlatety.  we  eaa  watt  to  see  if  it 
really  controls  Its  t  rttory  and  Intends  to 
live  up  to  Its  tntei national  commitments. 
We  can  consult  with  other  governments,  aa 
we  have  often  done. 

But  If  and  when  we  do  recognbw  a  govern - 
meot^WMter  these  ctrcuaialancea.  our  act 
of  ie«iiifitlhn  aeod  net  be  taken  to  imply 


appn>vml  of  K  or  its 
cf  e  aet  of  facta, 
bave  tbe  gra 

in  wblcbit 
ay  depiore  tts 
Tet  oar 
tbe   proaaotkm   of 

T^I^.J!*^  *•  "^  '"^  ^  leoortbdng 
It  and  thus  itt«tT»^f||Hn  ^  <^»<»«.^  ofeom- 

itJcB  wttb  the  eooBtry  tnvolvetf.    b 

way  w«  ate  alee  abis  to  dtetbaige  oar 

-  ^^ ■  *  peotsettng  the  tntercsta 

Bniee  recognitkm  is  zwt  synoajaaooi  wttb 
^^rovml.  bowrvcr.  aar  act  of  reeocaltloii 
n«dnot  neceasarCy  be  mKiet  stood  sa  tbe 
fosctiBuicr  of  •  podey  of  tnttmate  eo 
tkai  wttb  the  govonment  eooccrscd. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


we   created   tbe 


l%e  eeoAonle  flald  offers  tbe  greatest  op- 
lytaalty  for  uamjutOve  act>op.  Two  seta 
€t  p;iiriliaii  ariae.  T1»e  first  are  derived 
largely  frotn  iht  dlarupttaas  of  tbe  war.  aad 
ws  bope  may  be  described  aa  abort-nm 
problemaThe  seoood  iwrit  from  tbs  f set 
tbat  la  wide  areas  tbe  standaid  of  Bvliw 
Is  stm  BlBcrablj  low.    -mis  tea' 


eottncxy 


It  waa  appareat  tbat  tbe  war 
foUowed  by  a  period  of  >>*»w^«r 
areas  the  effecUvsneH  of  tbe 


tbe  war  on 

ooaly  bad  Wen  tbe 

exampte.  tbe 

iHoea  wttb 

lum.  AltboQgh  the 
bapaet  of  thla  proWcoi  fsU 
finv/^f^m^nm  dle«anllibtt^H 
tended  aroond  tbe  world  ao  ttet  f^~ev^ 
r  tb^  aMhrtsnems  of  trade  and  tbs 
of  paymeau  has  beoooks  a  major 
problem  of  foretgn  relattona.  It  waa  obvioua 
in  lu  Initial  stags  thst  tbere  oould  be  no  real 
recovery  in  trade  wltbow  tbe  rerlval  ot  pn^- 
dvcuoa  tn  »nwpe.  Tberefore.  tbe  ■&>- 
P*y  recovtry  program  mtat  be  regaidsd  not 

^aanu^  ^  pt"^^**  "^  <^  bMBv»doai 

problsme  of  tbe  Boropeaa  eoontrtcs  bat  also 
to  revtvs  tbe  flow  of  goods  to  and  from  ffa- 
rope.  We  are  all  awmre  of  the  asrkMw  cbar- 
•et»r  of  the  present  balanee-of-pay«»ca« 
problem  and  it  te  one  to  which  wa  mim  dbeet 
our  tboughts  in  tbe  most  wawliULUia  wav 
poHtble.  ' 

>J?f.  ■■M""  ^*-bHt  te  DO  guaranty 
«as  WBBMMfaey  wai  •oorlsb.  s  healthy  and 
pcuspsiutti  people  is  a  far  more  fertile  llaM 
for  tba  dtvaiopmsat  of  dsaaocracy  tbaa  one 

That  ia  why  «•  are  and  most  bs  preoeeuplsd 
With   the   lang-term   psublem  of  economie 

development. 

.JP^  «^r*  of  oat  eccmomlc  cooparatton  In 
tbte  WiSBtephere  Is  subatanual.  It  U  one  of 
*°™  proven  soundneaa  that  It  forma  tba 
precedent  and  the  baste  for  tbe  toon  eon- 
atructlve  labor  ahead. 

Forlo  years  paat  a  large  work  of  technical 
*-°y*»**"P  has  been  under  way  throughout 
caw    iiNiulika.     Our    Government    partld- 
patsa  la  thla  work  through  many  of  ita  ag«i. 
^••■'  ■»«■*»  •«  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Public  Health  Servtca.     Our  Insti- 
tute of  Inter^American  Affairs  te  cooperating 
wtth  agasdas  of  tba  other  govemmentaln 
2«^^«dlngiy   toecassfal   pfogranu   to   im- 
prova  basic  Uvtnc  condlttona.    Techniclana 
and  admlBMrators  from  the  Ututed  Statea 
»nd  from  the  host  countries  work  side  by 
^ide  tn  partaershtp  wtth  each  other.     They 
work    among    the    peoplea    tn    the    remote 
countryside  aa  well   as   In   the  clUes.     The 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  haa  now 
been  author  ited  by  Congresa  to  continue  and 
to  expand  thda  work.    These  programs  have 
fumiabed  the  tnspirstion  and  the  proving 
Jjawrtfor  the  worM-wHla  program  of  tech- 
BMal  cooperssion  envteagad  m  jpotnt  fotir  of 
Preeident  Tramaa^  " 


In    1S35. 
Bank  whldi 

In  tbe  AeM  of 
Tbs  eted  aafll  at  Toita 
te  tn  fun  opcrattOB  ^'mI  a 
of   many 

leaUty 
of  stad  prodticu  to 

,-    .  _       _  o:  tadoalxy  tn 

that  eonntiT.     At  OoBoepctea  tn  CMte  we 

prelect  whicb  bM  bean,  lawafci  aboot  be 
tbe  cnmtunattrw  of  inai  ow  tbe  part  of 

by  tbe  b- 

^^, .  _be  matertel 

needs  to  brtnc  the  Idea  Into  fkvtc  TlMra 
eoostraettva  evldeacaa  tbrov^laoat  the 
of  tbe  good  wse  to  wbicb  lapvt- 
Import  crediu  bave  bean  pot— In  tlM  ArU- 
bontte  Valley  la  BMiU,  tu  maat  naUliM 
Planta  tn  Mcstoo— in  bl^ways  tat  sMny 
countries,  la  sblpsi  po»M  ayetsMs. 
works,  agrlcultaral  pro|actr.  large  and 

tmtaatrtal  nndartakia«B.    Tbe  total 

of  loaae  advaacei:  by  tbe  bank  to  tbe  otber 
Amerlcaa  RapabUcs  te  over  gIgaMtjogi.   De. 

The  XatentttOBel  Bank  and  tbe  Zntcma- 

as  IM4  MrgMy  on  tbe  tauttsttve  of 
tbeunited  States,  today  are  acuvely  con- 
fnvttag  to  ecQoeaale  dseeloptnent  and  te- 
cal  stabOlty  la  tbte  bsMtepliws.  Tbe  bank 
already  liaa  made  loaae  te  sevsnU  A«w.TVttn 
nsttons  for  basic  devaiopasent  and  tbe  fund 
tn  tbe  aotataoB  of  cuneney  prob- 
•■tattai  tn  iMHb 

itlnna  our  vigorous 

support  of  tbasa  eonsUueUee  poHdea. 

prograass  represent  actual 
aaeraly  worda  Nor  are  tbey  iso- 
lated esangilsa  but  rather  parts  of  a  broad 
program  of  cconoaate  cooperation  which 
while  reflecting  oar  aattonal  aelf-tntcreev 
can  leave  no  donbt  SB  to  owr  deep  and  lasting 
concern  with  the  •«'<^»«*'iaht  waixaia  of  tbe 
otber  Amartean  Repubilca. 

^n:«re  eepftaf  ead  pmMte  fund* 
Loans  of  public  funda.  bowsvar.  eaa  only 
ba  supplementary  to  the  eSCrto  of  private 
capital,  both  local  and  tara^n.  Tbta  coun- 
try bee  bean  k«tlt  by  prteaie  Inlttouve  and  it 
a  tend  of  prleaae  imttetlve.  Tbe 
of  o^  ewwtele  streagtb  de- 
ly  ea  to  tbe  paat  upon  tba  techni- 
cal and  teaadal  rasovross  sad.  even  more, 
upon  tbe  stuitues  sad  saorala  of  private  dtl- 
asna  I  venture  to  say  that  tbe  aaaae  tblng 
te  true  of  the  other  American  nathxte. 
In  providing  aaalstanee  fOr  asiinnila  devel- 
It,  II  maild  be  cetmry  to  oar  trsdi- 
Ooeemment's  public  funda 
In  divect  and  woaieful  eompetltion  with  pri- 
vate funds.  TbsrefOre.  it  will  be  our  policy, 
in  general,  not  to  extend  loaae  of  puMte 
funite  for  pro|ecta  for  which  prteats  onttal 
la  avallabla.  It  te  oar  pwpoae.  alao.  to  em- 
pb**ias  tba  lisstisbUlty  of  loans  which  In- 
crease producttvlty. 

y>r  do  *^  neoeaaarlly  believe  that  rapid 
ladoMrtBllaaUon  te  pood  per  ae.  Industrial 
daeainiBuaut  is  an  Important  factor  In  ratelng 
living  standards  and  therefore  we  have  co- 
operated actively  to  tlUs  end.  However,  we 
feel  that  a  balance  should  be  achieved  be- 
tween Industry,  afrtculture.  and  other  ele- 
ments of  economic  life.  In  many  countries, 
l»«ie  and  small,  the  greateet  immediate  prog- 
ress toward  material  well-being  may  tie  made 
through  modem  and  diversifled  cultivation 
of  the  land.  Irrigation  projects,  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery,  the  restoration  of 
old  land  through  fertilisers — these  simple 
maasorae  may  do  more  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  than  a  doaen  new  industries. 

We  have  had  these  principles  in  mind  in 
elaborating  the  point  4  program.  Because 
we  believe  that  the  Job  ahead  should  be  done 
primarily  through  private  InltlaUve.  we  have 
requested  Congress  to  authorize  the  Export- 
Import    Bank    to    offer    certain    guaranties 


Aim 


Pint. 


be 
of  treatica  to 
to  inrreaatd  private  lai 

Mtb  two  typse 
to 
to 

glva  Tsasmiabte 

tnvastors   winie  safecuardlag  tbs 
tetsrtty  of  tbe  otr 
^pecaal  ncada  «/ 
We  beucva  tbat  tbte  geaeral 
'  ^^^       fou 

«(  tbe  vartaste  nattoae  of  tbe 

,-    Nor  can  aU  of  our 

tntamattonal  proUaas  be  dealt  with  in  tbe 
•aate  way.    Ia  tbs  ftsld  of  -""■^-rmlr  nnshm 
meat  we  liave  a  rommon  goal  of  lOgb  IMa^ 

tbs  political  IMd  ws  bava  a  eoMnaa  Ml  2 
■econty  and  tndlvianal 
tba  process  of  econoaalc   isTslnpntsm 
P**ds  «vao  the  efforu  aad  raaouross  of 
Individual   country.    There   te   no 
formtila.    TO  bs  sure,  tbe 

fartUtatad  In  sartooa  wa|B  hf 

orgsnttoflnna>  MMb  aa  tbe  mated  Matioaa 
aad  Ite  apeeteltesd  ■pailii  and  the  Orgaa- 
teation  of  ims ncaa  latea.  But,  ia  the  last 
it  depends  upon  tbe  energy  aad 
of  the  Individual  frtuntitee  tbsat- 
selvss.  Tbs  United  Statae  te  prepaied  to 
lead  itt  ssBtefsiiw.  both  dlrscUy  and  Ibioucb 
intematlOMi  bodies,  to  worU^  em  spe- 
^fic  prograaM  with  individual  eountrtea. 
POaalhly  tbte  pelael^a  nucht  be  sspandsd  to 
t*te  workkig  out  of  legional  profraatM  if  two 
or  more  eountrlas  sbanld  sssk  to  plan  Jointly 
for  economic  daeelepaMBt. 

I  cannot  stiesa  too  mnK^ 
wui  eoaM  nMM  rapidly  la 
y»  tbsaissivas  viaoraaaly. 
easopassnt,  Uks  rtawtncraiy.  eaanet  be  ta- 
posed  from  ovtalda   Posltlva  self-help  te  also 

oondittoiH  ef  sco- 

prtvste  -     iiMiiiU  _T  '*'^ftel!l"""*  '** 

**dsd.  It  wlB  lattow  tbat  ws  eaa  ooilaborate 
»oreeffectlvaly  In  working  out  developoMat 
programa.  PubUe  aad  private  capital  srtll 
be  attracted  more  rsedUy  to  aucb  coon 
White  this  te  dictated  by  logic  ratbar 

It  baa  baan  ear  eapsrtenee  that 
itiona  are  gHMraUy  fouadsd  in 
couatrtas  wbera  eonaututional  and  poiitjeal 
democracy  eateta. 

Concft»toa 
Theee  then  are  our  thrse  aiajor  objae- 
tlvaa— the  security  of  our  Nation  and  of  tba 
hemisphere;  the  encouragement  of  ««tibo- 
cratlc  representative  Inattttttlona;  »ti|  posi- 
tive cooperstlon  In  the  •'<«~>^*t  fteu  to  help 
in  the  attainment  of  our  first  two  objecuvea. 
If  I  have  said  nothing  new  tonight,  it  may 
well  be  because,  in  a  family  of  nauona  aa  la 
famUles  of  individuate  wa  ahould  expect 
nothing  more  aensatloaal  than  growth. 

We  can  take  aatlafacUon  in  the  stability 
of  our  policy  in  the  hemiaphere.    The  good- 
neighbor  policy  aa  we  pracUce  it  today  la.  lor 
US.  an  historic,  bipartlaan,  natiotua  policy. 
It  haa  been  wrought  by  Democrau  at  both 
ends     of     Pennsylvania     Avenue— President 
Roosevelt.  Secretary  HuU.  and  Senator  Con- 
nally.  and  also  by  Republicans  at  both  enda 
of  the  avenue— Prealdent  Hoover,  Secretary 
Stlnjson.     and     Senator     Vandenberg.     And 
thla  by  no  means  exhausts  the  dliitlugulahed 
list  who  have  contributed  to  this  great  policy. 
It  la  the  firm  intention  of  President  Ttu- 
man.  as  It  te  of  nyselx  as  Secretary  of  SUte — 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  my  Department 
and.  I  believe,  of  the  peopte  of  my  countrv — 
to   work   for   ever   cloaer   relations   between 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.     We  seek  by 
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posttt^  (ood  wtU  and  tffort  to  ttrvngthtn 
tiM  Orf anlSBtloa  of  Aincrtcan  8UtM.  wuhln 
tor*  otMMlw  AMtgn  o(  th«  Unlt«d  N«- 
M  tiM  MOM  «CMtlv«  tsprMslon  o(  law 
t4tr  ta  thli  hamiiplMr*. 
W«  sad  tta«  oUmt  Aa«rle«n  republic*  havt 
tfM«nnln«d  aad  pUdga d  ourwlvw  to  c%rrj 
on  our  enmmon  ptAxey  of  th«  fond  nvtghbiir 
M  A  Itvtnc  and  ronatantly  growing  rvality. 

lUMaiM  ST  TMt  HOMOUMa  IMVAM  O    Ma> 

iw.,  AaMmthm  9meun»Mi  or  Itati.  Bi« 

TMs  pAH-AMmcAM  aociarr  or  na 

•v«TM.  AT  TNI  Woowytt  MeiM.. 

YO«K    Cmr.    MOMBAT.    MMBMSn     It. 


Judg*  ■cnodartifc.  Mr  ■•crvtary.  Tour  li* 
and  dlattnguUh«d  gUMta,  ■wm 
tha  Pan-Am*rtcan  loeloljr  ol  tbo 
VnllStf  tUlM.  I  am  d#M|ht«d  that  my  nni 
rolum  Ifflp  lo  N«w  York  tlnr*  taking  (idle* 
in  Juao  tlMmM  to  to  farvgathar  with  my  f«t< 
kMV  ■nwfciri  a(  th«  Pan- Amar lean  toctctjr. 
worlu  of  tho  aoeloty  la  praioHBg 
MtwMn  ttio  MoplM  of  thU 
«r«  vMotjr  racofaMM  aad  appra> 
eta  tad 

Thla  la  an  otititandlng  occaalon  for  any* 
ona  who  la  intaraaiad  In  Intar-Amvrlcan  af* 
fairs.  It  occurs  in  tha  mldat  of  a  momantoua 
portod  In  tha  davalopoMnt  of  ottr  country's 
forotga  policy,  aa  a  aymbol  of  our  country's 
tinfl^gtac  Intarsat  In  our  Intar-Amartcan 
ralattona.  During  tbis  period,  tha  flnanrtal 
rtlaniaalona  with  Orant  Britain  and  Canada 
bova  a«oa  folng  on  and  bava  damonatratcd 
•saia  tha  eommon  purpoae  of  the  govern- 
mania  eoncamad  to  surmount  problama  of 
poatwar  raadjuetmant  which  are  of  concern 
to  all  of  the  world.  The  meetings  of  the 
OofuCHS  of  the  Intamatlonal  Bank  and 
f^nd  have  shown  the  strength  and  the  con- 
Uatanf  prograaa  at  tbmm  two  great  examples 
of  InUmatlOfuU  aomiomWt  eooporatlon.  Only 
laat  weak  In  Waahlncton  there  was  erea*.ed 
tJM  orfanlaatlon  which  will  give  effect  to  the 
uadstotaadlng  aet  forth  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Tomorrow,  tha  General  As- 
aambly  of  the  United  JtatUma  opena  Ita 
fourth  isaaloa  at  Lake  Suoeaaa.  ror  the 
next  few  wook*  the  hope*  of  free  people 
oearrwber*  wUl  be  focused  on  lu  dellbera- 


That  ai!  of  theae  great  eeenu  should  take 
In  thla  country  during  such  a  brief 
la.  in  parapectlve.  dramatic  proof  of 
ap  interaat  and  the  active  partlclpa- 
Uoa  ot  tba  United  autea  In  the  solution  of 
latuaaUonai  problama.  Thla  Inureet  and 
thla  daalra  to  p«rtlcXpau  would  not  be  nearly 
M  prpaonaDid.  iMVOver.  U  we  had  not  be- 
blad  «•  alroadjr  an  eneotiraging  raeord  of 
»Bt  In  the  field  of  lalofaauaaai 
We  have  no  more  laigplrtag 
of  effective  InUrnatlaaat  go* 
operation  than  otir  la(«r«AaMnean  sysUm 
with  Ita  Organ laatlon  of  Amartcan  Atataa. 
for  which  all  of  the  n«tlona  repreaented 
loaidat  have  worked  with  aea]  and 
ftMM*.  ThU  vigoroua.  functioning 
Uoa  la  a  source  uf  prida  for  all  of  ua. 

It  la  entirely  fitting  tborafore  that  during 
thla  seriee  of  lalernatlonal  evenu  which  have 
been  Uklag  place,  we  from  the  De(>artm«nt 
*  '  9tM»  should  be  privileged  lo  meet  here  to- 
nlflit  with  this  distinguished  eomp«ny  to 
mark  the  deep  and  continuing  Interset  which 
we  all  hovo  In  the  welfare  of  our  Inter-Amer- 
lean  ayalaai.  I  wUh  to  thank  the  Pan  Amer- 
iMaSoclety  for  thla  oppertanlty  to  )oin  in 
VilnBUng  the  dlsunfOlalMd  repraaantatlvea 
of  our  fellow  AoMrlcan  republica  who  have 
DMt  with  tie  here  toa^gbt.  It  U  pleaaant  to 
see  here  thla  eveateg  awny  of  tbe  parma- 
neot  foyraaantativee  of  tboea  •ooatrtaa  «bo 
live  la  our  audat  a  special  kilrriii  la  fait 
by  all  of  ua  for  iboao  who  bava  aowly  aoaM 
for  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  Oenaral  AaaemMy, 
We  also  are  g!ad  to  have  In  our  atldal  tba 


govemora  and  executive  directors  on  the  In- 
ternatlonsi  rund  and  the  InUrnatlunal 
Bank  Pinally.  Dr  Alberto  Uaraa.  Baeratary 
General  of  the  Organtiatloa  of  Aiaarloao 
Atatee.  owuplM  a  unique  poaltlon  In  that  he 
repreaenti  our  entire  community  of  31  na- 

tlO(M. 


An  aaaemblage  auch  aa  this  of  rrleiida  from 
throughout  the  hemuphere  la  in  itself  an 
event.  It  la  an  eapraaaloa  of  our 
faith  In  Inter -Amer  lean  eoopora- 
tlon. We  shall  all.  I  am  sure,  leave  here  to« 
alfht  with  a  renewed  sense  of  dadlaattoa  to 
forward  fur  the  reailaatloo  of  OMT  mm* 
purpoaa. 


Yoanf  Rtpublicani:  A  Crttlivt  Forct 
To  B«  Rtckontd  With 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARXfl 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoNaiM 
IN  THI  8SNATB  OP  THB  UNrTBD  STATIB 

Tuesday.  September  20  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  Young  Re- 
publicans as  a  vital  political  force  In 
modern  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that  its  text 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 

CRISSIONAL  RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the 
Rkcoio,  as  follows: 

YocNa  RxrtraLiCAMs :  A  Ckbattvx  Po&cx  To  Bt 
RacxoMD  Wmi 

The  OOP  Is  the  party  for  American  youth. 

The  pulley  uf  the  Republican  Party  baa 
always  been  to  eetabllsh  conditions  In  our 
country  which  would  lead  to  maximum  In- 
itiative and  incentive.  That  policy  apells 
opportunity  for  young  men  and  women,  to 
start  bualneasee,  create  Jobe,  develop  re- 
aources.  promote  our  standard  of  living.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  Republican  Party— 
the  free  a.MrrprUe  party — should,  therrfore. 
win  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  younger 
elements  In  the  Nation 

The  Democratic  Party  baa.  oa  tbe  otber 
hand,  followed  a  policy  of  prnaMillin  defeat- 
um  It  baa  built  itaalf  on  protnottng  fears 
of  depreaelon,  on  prOBMMlag  chsotlc  grounds 
for  Oovernmaat  tatarventioa  la  tba  aeoao0«  e 
life  of  tba  aaMoa.  The  Daawaratio  Pwtf 
thrives  therefore  not  oa  otmlttlons  of  in- 
dividual initiative  and  laeaative,  but  oa 
aaaiMloaa  of  glaoai.  daapair,  instability,  in 
wMaH  aMa  and  woman  turn  with  trembling 
to  the  Great  White  Pather  In  Washington 
for  aU  poaaibla  aid— granu,  gifu.  loaaa. 
apooB-faadlng. 

That  ta  why  the  Democratic  Party  cannot 
win  tbe  allegiance  uf  the  Nation's  youth 
Our  ladopondent  youag  paopts  have  always 
baaa  our  moat  spirttod.  aaartotic.  entbuai- 
aatlc  believers  In  a  free  enterpnae  ayatam. 
They  do  not  accept  tba  DamocraU'  morbid 
defeatism. 

The  yoting  man  and  woman  of  collefe 
level,  or  younger  ur  older,  believee  In  bitch- 
ing hla  or  her  wagon  to  a  star,  batlovaa  In 
the  future,  believee  In  himself  and  baraalf. 
and  In  tbe  ability  of  at>le  folks  to  make  tbelr 
Bkark  in  a  free  system. 

THB    IMPOOTAMCa   OT    TOVTHl    VOT« 

Today,  tbare  are  some  46.000  000  paraona 
of  voting  age  In  tbelr  twentiee  and  thirtlea. 
Tbey  constitute  over  SO  percent  of  the  eli- 


gible voter*.  In  addition,  th^re  ars  over 
a.AOO.000  collage  students  of  whom  over  6S 
percent  are  eligible  to  vote. 

Tba  primary  Inatrumcnt  for  these  young 
people  to  exercise  their  initiative  In  political 
Ufa  *»  the  Young  Republican  National  Pad- 
eratlon  which  was  founded  In  1933.  Today 
thert  are  47  Youag  Republican  State  aaao- 
clatKint  and  aaaoeutloaa  In  the  District  of 
Columbls.  Hawaii.  Alasks.  and  Puerto  Rleo. 
lliere  are  3.400  Young  Republican  Clube. 
over  400  college  duba.  and  some  75  teen<afe 
groups 

The  federation  la  an  autonorootia  orfaa* 
laatlon.  reaponsibte  ultiiaately  to  tJM  ttatd 
aaaoelatiuns  and  their  coaipoMat  Moaibw- 
ship 

racaxirr  and  roaMca  TOt;Na  axrvatiCAM 

CNAIIMSM 

ThU  last  June  st  Salt  Lake  City  a  splen- 
did eonveutum  of  theee  Young  Republicana 
Was  held  at  which  Mr  John  M  Tope,  of 
Michigan,  was  elected  new  national  obalr* 
man,  ucceedlng  Ralph  Beckar.  of  Fort 
Cheater.  N  Y  .  who  had  served  In  that  capae- 
Ity  (or  3  years. 

aiLATioMs  wrra  anrioa  rAarr 
Toung  folks  like  John  Tope  end  Ralph 
Beeker.  Oochalrman  O  Louise  Replogle.  and 
Loyal  Eddy  of  my  State — national  treaa- 
urer — they  aymbollxe  the  new  leadership  that 
Is  developing  in  the  Republican  Party.  They 
and  their  coUeaguea— young  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Nation — will  furnish  the  nu- 
cleus 'or  Republican  leadership  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  They  believe  In  cooperating  com- 
pletely wlta  the  senior  members  of  the 
party — benefiting  from  the  experience,  the 
wisdom,  the  Judgment,  which  senior  mem- 
bers l.ave  gained  through  years  of  political 
battlea,  and  yet  reinforcing  thoae  aenlor 
members  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  vital 
energy,  the  d3-or-dle  spirit,  which  Is  so 
characteristic  of  American  youth. 

Totrra  la  wot  juar  mattxx  of  cuaoMOLociCAi. 

ACS 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Congraaa  to 
the  Young  Republican  National  Pederatloo. 
becauae  I  believe  in  it.  not  only  from  a  sUnd- 
point  of  sincere  devotion  to  my  own  party 
and  iu  auxlUarlea.  but  becauae  I  believe  In 
youth  and  youthftU  laadership.  Youth,  we 
recognise,  of  courae.  la  not  Jtiat  a  matur  of 
chronological  age  I  have  met  yottng  people 
who  are  "old."  even  though  tbejr  were  22  or 
33.  They  were  dUplrlted  defeatists,  resigned 
to  sUylng  at  the  aame  Job  or  In  tbe  aame  rut. 
Tbeae  "old"  youngsters  are  not.  however, 
symbolic  of  American  youth.  On  the  otber 
hand.  I  have  met  men  and  women  70  and  M 
years  of  age  wbo  were  full  of  the  pep  and 
vim  and  vigor  of  youth. 

artarrss  wiaroMsiit  vovwo  asrrtiirANa 
lb  my  owa  Blate.  we  have  a  tine  Republl- 
eaa  orgaalgatloa  whose  preeent  chstrman  la 
Mr  Uofg  Tagg*.  of  Waukeaha  Mr.  T*gB» 
won  thla  Important  oOee  at  a  spirited  Yotag 
Republican    i  n    which    It    was    aiy 

privilege  to  ta^..^  .u  Portage  In  May  1M0. 
Lloyd  Tvgge.  35  years  old.  who  succeeded 
another  able  leader.  Richard  C.  Smith,  of 
JefTeraon.  U  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
of  nunteroiu  Republican  campalgna.  Vie* 
chairman  of  the  Young  Republican  group  la 
our  Bute  U  Jack  Mills,  of  Bclolt.  The  col- 
lege vice  chairman  la  Thomas  Zlebarth.  of 
Milwaukee.  Mrs.  Cody  Spim.  Appleton.  la 
aecretary.  John  Cattanach.  of  Owen.  Wis, 
U  treasurer.  Chester  O.  Roberu.  of  MUwau- 
kee.  la  national  committeeman,  and  Lorraine 
ScbtdBer.  MUwaukce.  nauonal  committee-' 
woman.  Aniu  Bsaltb.  of  Port  Waahlngton. 
ta  delegate  to  tbe  aenlor  execuuva  coounlt- 
tee  along  with  Dick  Smith. 

On  tbe  Unlveraity  of  Wlacoctaln  eaaaptv 
(under  Club  Chairman  Roland  W.  VIetb) 
aad  oa  otber  campuaaa  tbroughout  the  Bad- 
gar  State,  la  tbe  cltlea  and  towus  and  vU- 


lagea.  tbe 
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Oa  tbe  eoatrary.  tbej 


cf  aa( 
n  would  be  for  tbe 
or  tor  a  OaMed 


Ctttba  a  vital 

force  to  be  reeaoaaa  whb.  a  flBNt  to  ba 

BMded.  a  forco  to  Ba  mutrnt  tar  tbe  good  of  dM. 
ow  part*,  our  Biata.  aai  mmam. 

iRip  la  ignwiiag  ta  mm  fore     Bpaa*  would  ■'*  *^o*  looRiag  for 

not.  uaforttaaiaiy.  pmwm  m»  t»  ■gMma  fMdu^     Tbej 

aU  of  tba  aaaMB  of  o«r  WlMOMla  Toom  'Marai  Oovwaaaat. 

HapuBiioaB  laaBara.                               ^^  have  tbe 

•*um  Man.  roaiga  MTtoaai.  ^^-^^r  '*«>«'<•'»*<»«• 
Oa  a  aatiooal  haaiB.  mucR  of  tBa  «adH 

PMemS?  b^MM?  fSE'SirL"?.?!!^  '""P>°«>*^««  >^  ««  «««  the  RepubUcaa 

yyf  .g— *  ^y?^-     Mtoraey   RalpB  draaauag  oaly  of  ywfiMr  m^  of  tbe  good 

MRar  ea^M  up  froat  tbe  raata  of  graawuuu  eld  davaT  Oa  ite  £Z||7J7^>  ^      *  "*  '"^ 

Toung   RapubUaaac     Be  waa  oaeTTTbe  TiShwi  r?ij  l  ^'^TT^^^LT^-^ 

ongtaai  fbuadara  of  tRa  jgwuiiiaa  S  tSm  wSTr  bSJiil  f^TS^tiPSS  S!^ 

tioaal  fO^MatMi  ta  imT      '  ■••••*«  bofore  kaowa 

OdrtagitU  teeoad  liorM  War.  be  gaiaed  ^  ~  •■*'"~"*»' 

distinc;»oa  aa  a  fiplala  of  lafaatry     Re-  ^^  *•  "^ 

turaibf  Croat  the  global  eooBiet.  Ba  ««a  TJi'"""  ~*  '*"""—«?.  baekward 

titwia  cbairama  of  tbe  Totaw  RepvMicaa  ■""*"•    •»  orBMyaMlaa  uRirh  ta  ihtafclM 

Rational    PMaratioo.    bMaaRM    tbe    first  ^ ''•"^■'vlag  to  tbe  days  of  atatiaai  aad  sUv- 

rhalrman  to  receivw  .^^-ig^iii.-.  ae  aa  ex-  *^  cbaraeterlstle  of  Old  World  aoaatrtaa.' 

rr  of  tbe  eieeutive  eaoHaMsa  '^^'^    OMaocraue    Party    baa    lavartably 

ibUcan  Ratloaal  Coaunit«ae.  Bla  teamed  up  wttb  tbe  moat  radleai  of  groups 

able  cocbairman  was  Mrs  Rutb  8  a»^frkttm.  vblcb   In   tttm   have  aougbt   to 

of  Colorado.    During  tbeae  S  yean,  ta  whleb  fomh  In  tm-Amertesn. 

be  bdpad  weld  a  8troi«  fedaratton.  be  trav.  aenta.    Forcca  like  tbe  Ti 

dcd  over   IdOjOOS  mUea  oo  bebalf  of  tbe  "*-  tkowweer.  »>«»«*»"ig  up  a  hsettm  of 

fedenuh»\  h^^teg  to  aettvate  groups,  giving  canlan  for  our  young 

■iggaMl  ■■,  aad  raoslvlag  tbeat  for  tbe  good 

e(  tbe  party  aad  tte  ttetkm.    Today,  be  la 

contlnutag    active    part    amoc«       ^  - ^  .^^     w..         _ 

f— .           ««^  „  ^  bartdngsr  of  Republican  vletory  in  tbe 


11.  1940.  and  prcaldtd  ov«r  by  Hon.  ICU- 

too  Bgfnhuair.  lu  Chalnnan. 

Tligfg  btlBf  oo  otilMUoo.  Ukt  arudB 

wot  ordgnd  to  ba  prtRtdd  IB  Um 
M  foUowg: 


rK  raarr 
ttc  Party  wbieb  eaa  apUy 


Of  tbe 


Tbis  vital  Tcaing  Republican  fores,  tben. 


Totmg  RepubUeaa  alumal.  vrtiUe  «— ^^at^.^  to 
bla  prlvste  practice  of  Uw  la  WMbU^ton. 


Today,  too.  tbe  national  beadquartars  at 
US7  Conngrtlcttt  Aventie  of  tbe  Toum  Re> 
ptibUeaa  patteoal  Pedaratkm  k  tuaetlon. 
tng  in  fuUl  itaam.  Zu  eaaentiv*  aacretary  u 
Mr.  CbarM  Rlcbey.  of  ORto.  It  utiUaes  ^den- 
dld  Tolunaeer  serrtoss  of  many  loyal  Toung 
Republleaas  in  tbe  Ototrlct  of  Columbia. 
Tlmnigbout  tbe  Ration,  tbe  »*>«■— -it i  of 
fouag  toltai  In  tlM  »— tfitil  Ta 

oaa  grovps  witb  tbelr  

and  energy  aad  atroog  taltb  in  tbe  future 
oftbe  RspttbUcan  Party,  have  aet  tbem- 
••Ivaa  IRa  iiSctilt  btit  practical  goal  of  get- 
tlag  out  IBto  tbe  warda  aad  prai 
knofking  On   doora  aad  rtaglag 

balle--tbe  goal  of  atreagtbaatag  

fordag  our  party  from  tbe  grouad  tm.  Tbey 
hbva  tbe  vRU  aad  tbe  *tva  ta  Balp  ta  aantev 
RtpobUMuii  to  start  at  tbe  bottom— to  oMa. 
rate  and  tuitd  tbe  fouadauoa  atroog  and 
unabakaabU  at  tbe  graaaroota  level  ao  tbat 
^**  oftarta  must  taeviubly  be  csoBaed  by 
vtetory  la  |»M  aad  RilMt.  Tbese  courage- 
oua  youar,  pao^  doat  balieva  la  wiady 

Have  to  ae^too.   mm^ 
bard  unlvermtty  of  global 

It  u  noc  an  easy  taak  for. 
youag  veteran  (vrttb  a  wtfe  aai 
to  aaake  ends  meet  oa  aamll  sabalsteaee  al-> 
*fcu«  golBg  to  nnliiRi)— It  la  aog 

out  for  Rapfubbeaa  orgaaimtAoo  meetli^a. 

fact.    bow^Tar.    tbat    more    and 

kta— veterans     and 
r..inging  to  tbe  OOr  cotes  evidsnoss  tbelr 
«>aep  tntersat  ta  RepubUeaa  activity  In 
o»  narsnnal  ohataclaa  wbleb  aaay  limit 


of  our  party  and  our  Natloa. 
To  Cbairman  Jobn  Tope  aad  bis  federa- 
tbe  party  and  tbe  Ration  look  wttb 
ooaBdanee.  faitb.  and  bope  for  stroag  aad 
vital '-^ '~» 


tkm 


CoBftrtBcc  of  Naboaal 
UNESCO 


to  tba 


As  evidence  of  the  down-to-«artb  approaeb 

of  tbe  Toobg  RapiiliUiaii  PMsratlan.  tt  baa 

aa  eaeeOaal  eampaign  book  entitled  -Row 

TO  Plan  and  Win  a  Political  Campaign.'*  Tbla 

ZCV>-App.- 


KTIENSION  OF  RMMARMB 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAT 

or  taowTAKA 
Of  THX  SSKATB  OT  THI  UMIH)  8TATI8 

Tuesday.  SepUmber  29  ileoi^ative  dag  o/ 
Sofardoy.  Septewtber  i).  1$4$ 

Ur.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoxekssiONAL  Rxcoko 
ao  article  by  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick. 
distinguished  writer  on  foreign  affairs, 
appearing  in  her  column  in  the  New  York 
Ttees  of  September  12.  IMS.  Thla  ar- 
tide  deals  with  the  recent  cotiference  of 
the  National  Commission  of  UNESCO, 
held  in  Washington  September  10  and 


It 

gates  from 

debate  and 


enters  MnOamuti 
Beptesaber  11  —Tbe 
of  tbe  Dnited  ttatea 

Of  mmoabaMto 

tbe 
bf  tbo 
Tbe 


of  aa 

la 


iMy  ef  peegleii 

itnea.  wttb  autbertty  to 

'  but  aot  to  aot,  aad  a 

ef 


by  tbe  delsgataa. 

Tbe  National 
body  of  100 


of  ORMOORa 
•Opsreent  are 


ef 

of  the  

t  on  URBROO 
wttb   tbe  Bute 


1050  mngisahMial  eieetbms  and  in  tbe  lUa 
PresldsatUl  dectlona.  It  is  up  to  tbe  Be- 
pulkUcan  Party  to  pay  not  uMrs  Up  aamce 
to  tbe  Toung  Republicans  but  to  give  tbem 
true  recognition.  It  la  up  to  tbe  party  to  tap 
tbe  enormous  reesrwoir  of  talent  tbat  la 
available  In  Toung  RspnbOeaa  diclaa.  More 
and  more.  Toung  RepubUcaa  organttatton  la 
•P»«adtog.  It  la  orgaalaad  bere  on  Capitol 
HUi— in  tbe  cOess  cf  Bsnatea  aad  Rspra- 
aenuuvea.  It  la  being  tnirsaili^lj  organ- 
tasd  among  tbe  Rattoa'li  laiaiaia  of  World 
War  n.  It  la  a  amiahl^.  rhallai^liig.  csea- 
uve  force  wiucb  at^va  weO  for  tbe  tutiare      be 


lulatlagta^ 
Ita  program  to  tbe 
orgaalBitlona.  tbe  ftmctton 
slon  Is  to  advtm  tba  Oo' 
matters.  Oonstaat  llalsan 
Departawnt  Is  maintained  tbrougb  a 
busy  aecretartat  In  tbe  PtibUc  ASabs  Divi- 
sion. Tbe  puipoee  of  tbe  eiarsnt  aaeatlag 
was  to  diaeum  ntwettosia  to  ba  brcugbt  vp  at 
tbe  gansrml  conferatce.  wbitth  opens  In  l^rls 
Ssfrtembsr  19.  and  lastnict  tbe  Ihilted  States 
dtlsgatton  on  tbe  American  position  on  tbsse 
questions^ 

Hare  Is  an  unodkrial  body  oOdaUy  desig- 
nated to  advRs  tbe  Oovamment  on  policy. 
Tbe  limited  Bold  la  vAleb  It  works  doss  not 
attar  Ita  ualqna  oBaractar  or  detract  tram  Ita 
intarsat  as  aa  eapertaasat.  Wbea  a  propoaal 
at  tbe  Waablagton  mssMng  tbat 
of  tbe  Amsrleaa  ncaniRBlnii  aaeet 
wttb  ispieesatatuss  of  otber  aatlonal  tarn' 
misMom.  wttb  tbs  aim  of  RoMtog  a  eom- 
Dletelv  uaoAittai  VWEUfCO  oentaraneaL  R  wm 


but  an  tbe 


would 


tataly  be  appointed  by  gorenuaenta. 

A  anmoLaa  anuw 

Tet  Btraebowg  was  a  straw  pointing  In  tba 

opposite  direction.     Tba  nilxtttre  of  oAeial 

aad  UDoAcial  In  tbe  Council  of  Bumpe  amy 

a  aaw  pattera  In  International 

Certainly  It  brougbt  into  tbe  Ru* 

pieture  tbe  outline  of  aooMtbiag  lUw 

apparttioo 


proved  by  tbe 


of  tbe  foreiga  mia* 


la  Ra 


way  tbe  URRMO  NatMrul 
«p  a  iRoilar  tnoi  ta  tbe 
out 
to 
tbe  OovsmmsBt  ta  tbat  tt  R  psrma. 
aad  daaR  with  foreign  affaire.  In  bla 
valedictory  addreaa  Cbairman  MUtoo  Blaen- 
hower  deecrlbed  it  as  an  instrument  of  demo- 
cratte  foreign  policy,  which  has  iMt  only 
justifled  Itself  but  put  up  a  atgnpost  on  a 
new  road. 

Tbe  results,  he  went  on,  "may  well  add  up 
to  a  recommendation  that  the  device  be  ex- 
tended into  other  apedflc  areaa  of  forelgn- 
poUey  detarmlnaUon.  It  la  my  convlcutm 
tbat  our  Cnmmisstnn.  uniquely  mingling  na- 
tlntiallam  wttb  tatemaUonalism  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  wttb  governmental  reapon- 
slhlllty,  may  well  aerve  as  ona  solid  bridge 
of  transition  between  the  aaacrtlve  state  au- 
thority of  the  past,  knowing  no  law  but  Ita 
osm,  and  that  future  federation  of  the  world 
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vhldi  tk« 


I  tDllteUv*  uttt  __ 
pmrltx  hju  the 


^^^_^ i«M  IMMIMMM  M  Mi 

ISrCrii  Ml  wUf  !*•  t#Ml«Mi«r  •!  tit  »»• 

anLT  " ~ 

te  It  ttl 


IMI  MMHlk  mmtim  tMl  to  - 
hllMWi.  Mi  UM  lUM^lM  if 
ii««  !•  MMI  M4  M«4  l«t  Mail 

wNailMi  hMMM  t»v«MM»i  m4  pmbIi  Ul 

IM  tf«M  IB  «IMill  UMT  llVt  M«  M  po(ltl«U 

■•niwas  or  iwowl*!  uniu  but  ««  ouny* 
Sm  n^Min  Mimm-  ToMy  mor«  thftn  mr 
IM  tflMMBM  fesMMB  a  fufw— ot  wbtcb 
4tMMM  — »ffythlnt  apwt  ftea  tM  ptoplt  and 
»  pOfMnaMU  vbicb  Is  tlM  pMpto  haa  to  b« 
tauliMtaiC  SliwtrAlMl  and.  libov*  all.  felt. 
Any  4«*lM  which  halpa  cttlx*na  to  abar* 
n^lal  rMponalbilltlM  b«lp«  covemment.  too. 
and  vttallHa  Inatltutlooa  which  vlU  fall  only 
U  thay  an  aavar  ranofmtad. 


AJ^tt  by  0.  C  ScWrp  m  tW  OccasiM 
•f  Hm  De«calio«  tf  tW  Carter  OU  Co. 
RaiaoT  at  BU!jb(s,  MmL 

KZTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  ttotrtAtiA 

IK  TH«  BOtATK  OF  THl  UWmD  STATB 

Tum^V.  September  20  Oegislaiite  day 

Of  SatTdav.  Septtmber  J>.  1949 

lir.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  out  in 
JlTTlri  West,  vhere  the  rollinc  plains 
bend  suddenly  opvord  to  meet  the  slcy 
above  the  Rocktec.  man  has  labored  tlnoe 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
find  and  develop  the  rich  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  majestic  rrf  ion. 

TlM  ini  prospectors  came  to  dif  for 
itid  and  diver  and  later  for  copper. 
Mow.  however,  there  \a  a  new  kind  ol 
'  trained  petroleum  geolo- 
:  our  western  lands  in  search 

orofl. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  the  oil  Industry 
In  the  Mortbvest  is  the  Carter  Oil  Ca. 
which  lus  iuat  marked  an  Important 
■iap  la  %  kMm  had  succesiful  career  by 


buUdtof  a  new  reAMry  ht  Billlafs.  Mont 
The  Carter  Co.  wm  started  in  May  ISM 
H  MstcnviUe.  W.  Va.  It  was  named  for 
its  founder.  John  J.  Carter,  of  Tttusvllle. 
Pa.,  where  oil  was  first  dUcovered  by 
drilllnff  just  M  years  ago. 

The  Carter  OH  Co.  became  an  Impor- 
tant orfanixatlon  In  West  Virginia  and 
•astern  Ohio,  buildlni  and  operating  30 
natural  gasoline  planU.  amoac  tlM  first 
in  the  country,  In  those  ttalis. 

But  that  section  of  America,  well  de- 
veloped M  It  wa«,  did  not  offer  enough 
room  for  otteh  an  up-ond-eominf  com- 
pany, la  \%\%  tho  Cortor,  looking  for 
new  opporiunHlos.  begon  operationa  in 
OUahoili*.  It  grew  rapid! r  m  n*w  nelds 
w»r»  ^  '  r*d  «h#r«,  and  Mpand#d  M« 
n|wt^  Min  K«n»a«,  Wyoming,  and 

1^  liir  in  »»«h#r  mirtweel* 

#» ..  ".iBiMi,  Mh>  in.  <^#  tt««  Mllvsly  M«rtM« 
ipeietf  Ml  iM  i»»>>ofmofit  tf  m«nf  n»w 
•M  flsMo,  foti<riHiiiing  to  the  waaiin  iM 

§#«i(rtrv  ef  tntr  Nulinn 

.  •  fa*^  'Me  Otrtofi  flMi" 

•tAiuigiii  irtMrugg  hatf  iMrtMod  M 
gufti  in  fvioiii  ilMl  iHo  gmnptny'i  mtln 
iIn  wm  movMl  to  the  Wmi.  «n4  ftllor 

•  Whilo  tho  OtilOra  lM*l<1iit«a  wsrs  ionIi 
The  9€mmK9  MW  mamiatiu  divuioMl 
oiMog  tuPgJwr  gnd  Miiliiig«,  as  wall  m 
»  ■Mm  mm  in  Tui«a 

Ttt4»ir  Um  Onrior  Oti  Co.  is  one  of  the 
leadUif  orudo  oU  proiiMors  in  the  great 
and  growlnt  mldeoniliMnt  and  North- 
west areas  of  our  Nation.  The  company's 
main  taboralory  sMOMUns  in  the  atudy 
oUiMOnFBlr 


of  undortround  oil  r«or?olrs  Prom  re- 
search there  has  come  knowledge  not 
only  of  how  oil  behaves  under  the  earth, 
but  how  best  to  recover  It.  This  has  led 
to  many  of  the  principles  of  modern  oU 
con^rvatlon.  so  important  to  the  con- 
tlnued  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Carter  \s  ateo  a  large-volume  mar- 
keter of  crude  oil  anr'  Its  iwoducts.  Then, 
too.  In  addition  to  being  a  leading  crude 
oil  producer.  IL  is  one  of  the  largest  crude 
oil  buyers,  purchasing  petroleum  from 
many  smaller  operators  throughout  Its 
territory.  The  money  it  spends  lor  crude 
oil.  together  with  the  royalUes  it  pays  to 
hundreds  of  lease  owners,  are  vital  eco- 
nomic factors  in  that  area. 

Latest  manifestation  of  the  Carter's 
progress  is  its  new  refinery,  which  was 
officially  dedicated  in  August  1949  at 
BllJmgs.  Mont.  There,  close  to  the  Men- 
tana  oil  fields,  the  company  has  built  one 
of  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States.  Prom  this 
plant  of  tail  towers  and  interlaced  steel 
pipes,  as  well  as  from  Its  other  refinery 
at  Cut  Bank,  are  coming  products  thai 
will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Northwest.  And.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  products  it  wfU  make,  the 
refinery  offers  good  jobs  and  good  IlvlnKs. 
not  only  to  the  workers  In  the  plant  but 
to  all  those  who  stand  to  profit  by  a  new 

Industry- 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Included  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  RiLoao  the  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  O.  C.  Schorp.  president  of  the  Carter 
Oil  Co..  upon  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  new  Carter  plant  at  BUi- 
Ings  OQ  Priday.  August  26.  1M0. 


being  no  objection,  the  address 

I  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcoao, 
M  follows: 

Mr.  Oorbett.  Oovarnor  Bonner,  gentleman, 
tbia  la  a  great  day  In  iha  6e-y«ar  hlatcry  ol 
OIW  eeapany  W«  in  Carter  fa«l  honored, 
heyoBd  cor  ability  to  tall  you.  by  the  pr«a- 
tnca   hara   of   ao  dutlnguuhad   a  group  of 

guaau fffMn  the  oU  industry,  from  tha  praaa, 

frooi  eur  pareat  eonpany— tba  ataadard  OU 
Co  (N  J  r.  our  frien«U  from  the  eoaimtmMy 
of  Biiiinga,  and  thoae  represenUng  iha  indua* 
trui,  edtieatkmal,  and  foveraaeatel  leader- 
•bip  ef  MMtans  and  the  NuiMmil. 

we  gMSOl  gdsauxaly  aepraaa  mir  faffing 
nt  appealaMM  fnr  thla  graat  homir  We 
hofta  <ihai  yrHir  »«|)#rt«nee  of  tMs  aftemofm 
im  la  MTi  repaid  /mi  for  llM  MMS  Mid  the 
eMrl  Md  have  made  In  eofnMf  feift. 


Osrferl  sewoletlen  el  Ms  new  WfMmta  f*. 
rtnary  la  bMI  •Mfl  Of  the  gf**'  |"  .»f«(n  the 
Amefteen  eti  IhOtMlff  I*  engageO  In  Ui  ptn» 

SvMie  freaief  fsellHtet  aM  new  and  Imprtteed 
Ol  Mto  ggfiilU  hlp'oeeted  BBoii* 
le*^  •*««  ^•' '"*  Slid  MM  I'  ■•• 


toe* 


•   SMM   Mi 

Mf  II 


tMO 
MdMetry  has  keen 


iMi 


in  IIS 


"*: 


eiorl  M  odsoueiely  serve  keeausa  avry  umu 
In  ti  freai  the  ladividyal 


largaai  samoMiee  put  Uiolf 


raW'ra  Ui  the 
ra  t«i  iba 
And  In  soesking  ef  lane  eoMpaitiea,  I 
think  we  should  reessaiker  thai  thty  are 
aoihlag  mere  nor  leee  ihM  eelleetlaas  ef 
individuals— eemposed  of  leae  ef  iheussaOs 
of  ASMrtsnas  wbo  are  atocfcholdara  In  thaae 
anter prises.  In  our  own  luatanca,  through 
our  parant  company,  aoma  900,000  IndlTidual 
owners  ara  raprcaanted. 

Thla  la  tha  ty  of  tha  celebration  of  the 
ntoatteth  annlvenary  of  the  drllllng-ln  of 
the  Drake  wfll  In  1859,  America*  flrct  oil 
producer,  which  brought  Into  existence  thla 
greet  Indtistry.  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
consider  thla  new  plant  as  being  typical  of 
the  tremendous  progreaa  that  American  prl- 
rate  enterprta«  has  made  In  service  to  the 
Nation  during  that  comparatively  abort 
period. 

Improved  aerrlces  and  products  have  been 
the  constant  aim  of  the  Industry.  Contlnu- 
In:;  rr«arch  by  oil  companies,  coating  $100.- 
000.000  a  year,  provldaa  more  and  better 
products. 

So  we  would  like  to  have  you  think  of  this 
refinery,  not  as  Just  one  company's  plant,  or 
as  ao  many  tona  of  ateet.  and  so  many  thou- 
aanda  hours  of  labor  and  planning,  but  rather 
aa  another  example  that  a  free  oil  Industry 
operating  under  the  private  enterprise  system 
is  the  beat  guarantee  for  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  petroleum  resources  and  of  Im- 
proved products  and  services  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Wot  only  do  we  feel  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence here  tonight  of  ao  many  dlstlngiiished 
guasta,  but  It  is  a  high  privilege  that  on  thla 
nor  Minn  we  have  with  ua  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Bonner.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  a  leader  of  the  blgheat  dlsttnc- 
tlan  in  the  Held  of  public  service. 

HU  talanU  and  his  unselAsh  services  to 
hla  Oovemment  and  to  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana ara  well  known  to  all  of  you;  to  Carter'a 
paraonnel  bar*,  and  to  tha  hundrada  of 
tiKMeenrts  oT  eltlsens  of  the  Stat*. 

A  gradoate  of  the  tTniveralty  of  Montana, 
he  has  devoted  hu  life  to  public  aarviee. 
Our  bonar*tf  guest  haa  aprat  mora  than  20 
yaara  In  aervlc*  of  tha  Sut*  of  Montana  and 
ih     Oovemment  of  th*  tJolted  8Ut«*. 

la  thca*  busy  ymrn,  h*  has  dlaUngulahad 
htmaelf  aa  attorney  for  tba  Montana  OUte 


Highway  Commlaalon.  tha  Stata  Board  of 
RuUroad  Commlaaloners,  tha  Public  Service 
Commlaalon,  and  tba  Montana  Trade  Com- 
mlaalon. B*  took  ofBce  aa  attorney  general 
of  Montana  in  1941,  aarvad  In  tha  Judge 
Advoeat*  Oenaral'a  Oapartmant  with  tba 
United  Statas  Plrat  Army,  and  in  April  IMS 
waa  appointed  to  itut  War  Crimea  Commla- 
alon. In  December  1945  ba  returned  to  tha 
But*  with  rank  of  colonel  In  tha  UnlUd 
•tataa  Army, 

Tha  people  of  Montana  reeoynloed  thla 
ouUtaodlaf(reeord  of  pvMIe  aervlo*  and  laat 
January  ht  beeaaM  Um  Ooveraor  of  thU.  the 
third  largi'tt  SUM  la  the  ValoB. 


JiiitM  \9f  ikt  C$f9f1^*>f  n(  Mnnlann  on 
Hit  Oflgaikf  fl  th»  l»»»li»ali««  '.I  ll.» 
CftHer  on  COi  Refiacr;  il  HilliMgi, 
MfH. 

■ffpNItON 

HUN  JAMLb  L  MUKKAY 
ni  m  If  HATi  Of  Tm  vmivD  itaiw 

taluUny,  fepfember  ^.  /Ml 

Mr  MUHKAY.  Mr.  FrMldent,  I  htvt 
halted  Mi  roootvod  ooiwient  to  h«vg 
printed  In  the  Rgcooi  tho  Bddress  ds- 
llvered  by  Mr.  O.  C  Sehorp.  prtsident  of 
the  Carter  OU  Co.,  on  the  ooeaalen  of  the 
formal  dedlca-lon  of  the  company's  new 
oil  refinery  at  Billings.  Mont.  I  now  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  address  de- 
livered on  the  same  occasion  by  Hon. 
John  W.  Bonner.  Governor  of  Montana. 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evanlng,  fellow  Montenans,  I  have 
betn  given  an  opportunity  tonight  to  speaic 
to  you  on  a  subject  more  dear  to  my  heart 
than  any  other — one  that  concerns  you  and 
me  moat  deeply,  a  subject  that  bears  vitally 
upon  the  success  and  happiness  ai  our  chil- 
dren—that subject  Is  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  Montana.  The  Carter  OU  Co. 
has  given  me  this  opportunity  on  the  eve  of 
the  compleuon,  at  Billings,  of  its  modern 
20,000-barrel-a-day  refinery — and  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  participating 
In  its  radio  program  in  salute  to  this  momen- 
tous event. 

It  Is  momentous.  It  Is  worthy  enough  to 
warrant  the  studied  attention  of  every  cltl- 
Een  In  this  State.  It  Is  in  event  which  al- 
ready has  drawn  comment  from  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  petroleum-Industry  Jour- 
nals. And.  as  the  weeks  go  by.  more  and 
more  people  throughout  the  Northweat  and 
America  will  be  reading  the  legend  on  Carter 
Co.  crude-oil  barrels:  "Processed  at  Billings. 
Mont."  Thus,  part  of  the  significance  of  this 
event  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  will  be  made  increasingly  aware  that 
finished  products  are  manufactured  in  Mon- 
tana. 

But  let^  start  at  the  beginning.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains  reglcms  of 
the  Northwest.  In  which  the  Carter  OU  Co. 
operates,  embraces  an  area  of  approximately 
800,000  square  miles.  Montana  alone  repre- 
aenU  almoat  one-third  of  this  area.  ThU 
broad  expanae  comi»-lsea  about  57  percent  of 
the  total  area  In  which  Cart«r  currenUy  la 
operating  and  r*pr*a*nts  28  5  percent  of  th* 
total  area  of  tha  United  ot*t«a.    Cartar  first 


b*cam*  a:tlv*  in  th*  Northwaat  in  1916  with 
drilling  operations  near  tha  Wyoming-Mon- 
tana Una.  In  tha  lnt*rv*nlng  SS  y*ara.  th* 
northwestern  a*ctlon  of  tha  t7nit*d  SUtee 
has  davalopvd  to  a  poaltlon  of  major  Im- 
portance in  th*  p«trol*um  Indtistry.  Thla  la 
particularly  true  of  Montana.  Mora  than 
$2,000,000  anntially— or  a  total  of  •12,600,000 
In  tha  6  y*ars  ending  Jantury  1,  1940,  has 
bean  tpant  by  the  Oarter  Oo.  In  exploration 
work  alone  in  tha  Horthw*at.  Tha  HtJtih- 
w*«t  la  considered  favorable  for  drill  Ins  nf 
Wildcat  wells  becnua*.  nf  tha  238  wlldrata 
drilled  In  1948  by  the  Industry  la  thla  a*«tion, 
laJ  pereeat— were  susosaaful  pro. 
peirnleum     At  the  preaent  time, 

^ A  by  all  (»paf«tora  In  tha  NMfihwu.t 

area  spprrrtumaiae  ilOMO  iNirrcIs  daily  nne 
r»r  tha  HiKsaat  proOuetni  ireea  la  tha  KIN 
nMih  n«id  wttif*h  aifaddlM  Mm  ModMns' 
^-  ^*^u,$\^h9.  To  lower  opiWItH  OOMi  end 
•M  MifoMiMi  yioMt.  ovdon  of  «fit« 

III  'lie  MM  lOiMl  toM  fnrmeO  i  ttfllt  IHIH  A 
aiHeie  apsrsior  III  ihsfs*    hy  pftMMN  maIii* 

rnaili'i^i^   *t«a  MlMmalS  rggtVOTf  nf 
um  KhMii  MaaafVMl^  will  fetlMrtAMO 
an  aaMmataM  4e,gi0iW0  tOWlHi 
••reir  s  yssr  hod  JMIMi  tTMr  MM  fhi  Of 

•isrt* '  *  ^'•Hoim  s  pedMpy  »t  tillliiffii  Mfi* 
lk\B  ««lng  fOMO  iMrriiis  nf  i>rude  hiI 

s  i\ni  ih»  P««mf(snirf  MMIUillflW  M 
HIIIM>M«  waa  III  liaad  »f  MOiMIIMlMOII  WHfll 

sei^uirsd  WhMe  ii  was  ln»pfov«rfsr  opers. 
lion  fti  peali  esMetties  during  var  yeera,  the 

•OMIMny  senaad  th*  used  (or  aaiabliahmenl 
of  »  eofnplataly  iiaw  manuraMuilittf  plant 
to  meat  avar'ineraaaiiig  markating  demands 
for  Imprnvad  prr)dueta  in  tha  great  Korth* 
weei  Major  construction  work  on  tha  r»» 
finery  waa  begun,  letwven  700  and  1,000 
Montana  laborara  and  eraftamen  ware  em- 
ployed in  tha  construction  work— a  alfnlfl- 
cant  contribution  to  MonUna'a  level  of  em- 
ployment. Even  mora  algnlfleant,  thaa* 
workers  apent  their  pay  checks  for  food, 
clothing  and  ahelrer  In  MonUna.  Her*  was 
money  being  Inverted  in  Montana,  providing 
Montana  people  with  an  opportunity  to  buy 
new  homes,  new  automobiles,  send  children 
to  school  and  college  and  to  afford  a  few  of 
life's  luxuries.  Here  Is  an  Industrial  firm 
whose  faith  In  Montana  Is  measvired  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  It  has  spent  and  the  addi- 
tional millions  It  will  continue  to  spend — 
in  taxes.  In  maintenance,  in  pay  roll  dollars — 
right  here  In  Montana. 

I  derive  considerable  pleasure  In  recogniz- 
ing this  faith  In  our  State  displayed  by  the 
Carter  Co.  because,  as  I  have  pointed  cut  In 
talks  before  several  Montana  organizations — 
too  many  Industrial  groups,  too  many  biisl- 
ness  leaders  In  the  East  and  Middle  West 
think  of  Montana  only  as  a  bridge  to  the 
west  coast.     Too  many  mantifacturing  con- 
cerns on  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards 
transport  Montana's  raw  materials  to  their 
factories,  process  and  label  them  and  ship 
their   finished   products   l>ack   to  this   area. 
They  will  soon  begin  to  realize.  I  hope,  as  the 
Carter  Oil  Co.  has  recognised,  that  It  Is  more 
economical  and  far  wiser  to  establish  at  the 
site,  to  manufacture  in  Montana  and  to  pay 
only  one-way  transportation  costs.     Carter 
Oil  has  provided,  in  the  establishment  of  Its 
Billings  refinery— a  vivid  example  that  In- 
dustry can  come  to  Montana.    It  seems  to  me 
that  thla  display  of  faith  by  an  Industrial 
firm  shoxild  provide  an  apt  lesson  to  Mon- 
tana citlaens;  the  fact  that  industries  must 
be  encouraged  to  establish  In  a  State  by  the 
attractions  and  Inducements  that  State  has 
to  offer.    As  Governor.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  travel   Into  other   SUtea.     When 
people  ask  me  where  I  am  from  and  I  say 
"Montana"  a  kind  of  dreamy  look  cornea  Into 
their  eyea,  and  I  know  exactly  what  they  are 
thinking  about.     They  are  thinking  about 
our   towering  mountain*— otir  vaat   prariea. 
otir  wlldenMss  areaa  and  otu  curlotu  Indian 


place  namaa.  They  ar*  thinking  about  the 
copper  and  gold  and  sllv*r  we  mine,  the 
livestock  and  wh**t  w*  rala*  and  the  lumber 
we  export.    We  have  all  of  tbasa  and  more. 

Let  a  look  at  thU  State  of  MonUna  and 
datarmln*  what  *neouragcd  Carter  Oil  to 
aatablUh  Its  aO.OOO-barrela-a-day  reftnary 
at  Bililngs.  Monuns  atrctchaa  700  mllee  la 
lenirth.  800  In  width.  The  towering  Con- 
tinental Divid*  haa  provided  ua  with  two 
great  watershedn.  Western  Montana  Is 
nnted  for  Its  beautiful  virgin  timber  ntanda, 
anriw  rreatad  OMNMMOMS  Aad  el  far  si  reams, 
Her*  wild  laine  ghOMids  and  here  the  unirlei 
ean  eaaily  bisOMl  loet  In  tha  weirdly  beotlM* 
fui  pritnltiv*  sress  Olseler  fark,  In  neWh* 
weaierti  M'rtitens,  If  vielled  by  limiMOil  Of 
tourists  antiMslly  tnenms  frrim  tnunn 
tfsvet  alone  laet  year  was  beiwaen  00  end 
7A  miiiKm  ooiiAM.  Id  fJMmmtfmjamjB 
isthesd  LAMi  lOrgeei  ifvodd  MOIP* 
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It  WM  la  wsitsm  MoaMna,  to  the  Blttep- 
root  Vsllay,  that  Father  PeOwiit  brought  nia 
S)aek-R<jba  Mlaslonarlea.  In  faei,  one  of  the 
algnlAeaiit  things  about  Montana  was  this: 
It  was  not  really  BUrt«d  by  huntara  or  trap- 
per* or  mln*r8  or  aoldiar*.  The  first  enduring 
aettlament  of  whit*  m*n  waa  made  by  mla- 
slonartes  of  the  croaa  and  beneath  that  croaa 
were  erected  Montana  a  flrat  dwellings.  Per- 
haps to  no  other  man  doea  Montana  owe  a 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  Fatiwr 
Peter  DeSmet — a  BelgUn  by  birth,  an  Ameri- 
can by  adoption,  a  tirelesa  missionary  of  th* 
Jesuit  order  and  the  first  man  to  bring  to 
Montana  not  only  the  Christian  religion  but 
Its  first  experiments  in  agriculture  and  In 
Industry.  In  western  Montana  is  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  and  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
Columbia  River.  Of  the  potential  total  water 
power  of  the  48  States,  Montana  contalixa 
more  than  10  percent  or  4.000.000  horsepower. 
It  Is  little  wonder  that  Montanans  regard 
their  water  equally  as  valuable  as  the  gold 
dust  and  nuggets  found  in  their  mountains 
and  panned  in  their  streams. 

Montana's  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  pro- 
vides an  Interesting  contrast  to  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  State.  Here  are  miles  and 
miles  of  broken  prairie,  of  waving  wheat  and 
of  valuable  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Here 
rise  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River. 
During  Its  flow  through  the  State  the  mighty 
Mlaeourl  falls  approximately  2.000  feet  be- 
fore It  crosaea  the  eastern  boundary.  This 
great  river,  fed  by  innumerable  tributaries, 
offers  natural  opportiinitlea  for  the  economi- 
cal development  of  power  in  a  State  still  In- 
dustrially young.  Today,  a  unified  Montana 
Is  beginning  to  conserve  its  valuable  water 
and  soil  resources.  Our  farmers  are  forti- 
fied by  thousands  of  dams  for  the  storage 
of  run-off  water  for  livestock  needs,  and  to 
supply  Irrigation  for  feed  and  hay  cropa. 
Eastern  Montana  provides  a  marked  Im- 
provement in  tlUage  practice*.  We  are  not 
only  conaenrlng  moisture  but  we  are  pro- 
tecting ourativcs  against  a  blowing-off  of 
the  8oU.  Acroas  the  path  of  prevailing  winds 
we  oppoa*  alUmate  strips  of  fallow  and  crop 
or  gniaa.  Contour  llatlng  on  aloptng  fields 
prevents  exceaalv*  washing-down  ^i^JjJ^^^Jj 
Montana  top  aolL    Farming  in  " 
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AwMMda.  and  Oraai  F«iu — into  uu^tuma 
WIN,  kltctMO  utMuUa.  aud  •  tcur*  of  oUmt 

^"-^VKKriil.  Montana  produoM  many  otb«r  mln- 
•ral»-jold.  allver.  and  lead.  Pretldcnt 
HaoTtr  wu  aaked  whether  •  young  mining 
englnMr  looking  (or  advanoaaunt  would 
flnrd  great  opportunity  In  the  aorlat  Bapublle. 
The  reply  wa«  crup:  "There  are  more  mln- 
trala  In  Monuna  tiun  In  ttxe  whole  of  So- 
vlat  Ruaela."  Such  an  aaaertlon  coming  from 
tba  Prealdrnt  of  the  Dnlt«d  SUtaa  and  a 
mining  engineer  at  that,  li  Imprcstlve  In- 
daad.  Montana  haa  gold  produced  in  31 
countlae:  coal.  Including  tliraa  varieties  bc- 
aktaa  llgnlU:  platinum,  mangania.  tiingsten, 
UTAnitun.  Bine,  and  a  acora  of  others.  Mon- 
tana's  coal-maasure  la  an  estimated  381. OOO,- 
000.000  tons.  Only  two  States  have  more. 
Practically  the  entire  world's  supply  of  sap- 
plllraa  la  derived  from  Slam,  from  Australia 
and  trotn  the  State  of  Montana.  In  round 
flguraa  Mn^t^n^  haa  to  daU  yielded  almost 
$ijaO0J000.000  In  mineral  wealth. 

If  Montana  were  wailed  In  and  cut  off 
from  the  world,  she  could  support  herself. 
Her  half  million  people  would  lack  none  of 
tlM  nacaaaltlea  and  but  few  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  Outalde  of  tea.  coffee  and  bananas 
abe  has  about  everTtlUng.  For  food  she 
grows  aa  the  grains.  frulU  and  vegetables 
of  the  North  Temperat«  Zone.  Her  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  number  mllllona. 
Her  wlldfl  abound  with  game  and  her  waters 
teem  with  flsh.  For  clothing,  there  Is  wool 
frcm  3.000.000  sheep.  Lloen  from  700.000 
of  tUx.  Leather  from  350.000  horse 
and  pelts  from  ao  kinds  of  fur-bearing 
Is.  Fbr  sheltar  there  la  lumber  from 
M.0O0.0OO  acrea  of  forest*,  llmaatone  and 
sbale  for  cement,  clay  for  brick  and  tile, 
granite,  aandstone  and  marble.  For  fuel, 
har  coal  mlnea.  natural  gas  and  oU  depoelU 
are  of  undatarmliied  rlchneaa.  To  Industry, 
her  streams  offer  4.0O0.0O0  horsepower  (or 
hydroelectric  energy  For  luxuries,  her  re- 
sources rang*  from  gold,  silver  and  sapphire* 
to  baea  for  honey,  sugar  beeu  (or  caitdy. 
phosphate  for  matches  or  fertillaer  and  tung- 
sten for  Lncand*soent  lamps.  Truly  It  means 
much  to  be  a  Montaoan  and  more  and  mar* 
Industrie*  ar*  baginnlng  to  realla*  that  Mon- 
taoa.  with  har  wealth  of  natural  resourcea 
and  a  growing  population  Is  an  Ideal  place 
to  locate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recently  rc- 
lea«ed  a  preliminary  report  on  the  1047 
eansus  of  manufacturers  for  Montana.  Tb* 
number  of  manufactiuing  establlahments  In 
Montana  ro**  18  p«rc*nt— from  &A3  In  1B39 
to  Ma  In  1M7.  The  average  annual  number 
of  production  workers  employed  In  thee* 
establlahmenU  roee  &6  percent.  Value  added 
by  manufacture  (which  equals  tb*  valu*  of 
ablpmanta  nalnua  the  cost  of  matarlals  and 
suppllas  and  thacafore  includes  wages  and 
salaries)  expanded  XM  percent— from  $38.- 
800.000  in  18M  to  •MJOO.OOO  In  1»47.  A 
preliminary  tabulation  of  Industry  report* 
ahowcd  Increases  In  establlshmcnu  manu- 
facturing liunber  product*,  stone,  clay  and 
glaaa  products,  fabricated  OMtals.  non -elec- 
trical machinery  and  ihtwlaali  and  allied 
ptodtMt*.  Tb*  1980  oansua  now  under  way 
In  Meatana  wUI  undoubtedly  furnlih  gratl- 
fytJig  CTldenc*  of   the  State's  fundamental 


tiM  aaattemaltam  vtiiah  haa  divtdad  8d 
■MHT  ttaiea--  piiltni  tha  InUraata  of  MM 
eulMlittllttf  Of  area  saalusl  anallM»  l8  ■!•■ 
vhara  appMMit  u\  Mi.mana  Tliart  la  rtftlty 
Uitvaen  alties  In  M<h  i«l  H  la 

tnaadiy,   sportantaniiiie  um  wHIi- 

oM  raMor  or  Mttaniaaa.  ti  la  thia  •pirii 
wiuafe  prompu  our  Nopl*  «>  •»•«•'  ^^ 
quaaUon.  '^her*  ar*  yo«  tromf"  with  Mon- 
tana and  not  aaaUrn  MonUna  or  westarn 
Montana.  It  la  a  reallaatlon  that  It  la  not 
ona  aaMMUntty  versus  another  that  makee 
our  Btata  great  but  that  Great  Falls  and 
BUllngs  and  Butu  and  Missoula  and  Helena, 
and  the  hundreds  o(  other  communltlea  to- 
gether within  our  borders  that  makee  us 
great. 

To  Illustrate.  I  hav*  recently  returned  with 
tb*  State  board  o(  examiners  (rom  an  In- 
speetlon  tour  o(  sites  proposed  by  various 
Montana  cltlea  for  the  location  of  Montana's 
new  million -dollar  home  (or  the  aged.  We 
visited,  or  will  visit,  some  30  communities 
In  the  SUte  to  determine  the  best  possible 
location  (or  this  home  where  our  senior  cltl- 
aens  may  spend  tbeu  declining  years  In 
peace  and  tranquillity.  Aud  although  each 
community  we  have  visited  (rankly  and 
readily  admits  lU  desire  to  have  the  home 
located  1"  Ita  own  municipality  and  presents 
organized  evidence  and  data  In  support  of 
that  desire.  I  found  the  same  general  feeling 
predominating  wherever  the  board  stopped. 
Foremast  in  everyone's  mind  Is  the  thought 
that  no  matter  which  site  Is  ulUmately  se- 
lected Montana  as  a  'hole  stands  to  benefit. 
It  Is  to  be  an  Institution  supported.  aft«r 
all.  by  all  Montanans  and  was  created  Ini- 
tially by  the  desires  of  all  our  people.  All 
our  cttlaens  will  mutually  share  in  Its  bene- 
fits and  particularly  our  aged. 

Another  Instance  of  Montana  unity  was 
manifested  earlier  this  year  whan  Stat*  and 
business  ofHclals  sought  to  have  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  proposed  new  atomic 
reactor  plant  locate<l  in  Montana.  At  no 
time  In  my  life  have  I  ever  witnessed  a  people 
more  united  on  a  single  Issue,  and  that  Issue 
not  one  of  selfishness  or  personal  gain  but 
merely  to  see  tbat  Justice  was  don*  and  fair 
and  Impartial  consideration  given  as  prom- 
ised. Montanans  eariy  reallaed  during  tb* 
atomlc-reactor-plant  discussions  that  this 
Stste  had  not  been  given  fair  treatment  and 
our  efforts  to  prolong  and  sustain  discussions 
stemmed  solely  (rom  the  fact  that  w*  wanted 
the  Issue  opeuly  sired  and  honestly  treated. 

This  same  spirit  of  frankness  and  deter- 
mination carries  over  Into  every  Montana 
enterprise.  I  learned  early  as  a  public  ofBclal 
tbat  you  must  tell  Montanans  the  truth; 
that  they  will  have  no  part  of.  nor  time  for, 
an  Individual  or  organization  that  deals  from 
th«  bottom  of  the  deck  Honesty  and  fair 
play  are  prime  requisite*  for  aticoaaa  In 
M<Hitana. 

Her*  certainly  la  a  moral  climate  which 
should  encourage  more  industries  to  follow 
the  vivid  example  set  by  the  Carter  OU  Co. 
In  establishing  In  Montana.  Here  Is  a  SUte 
where  the  resource  wealth  has  t>arely  been 
tapp*d.  wher*  civil  organlaatlons  and  plan- 
nlng  groups  stand  ready  with  honest  and 
reliable  Information  at>out  their  localities, 
where  the  literacy  rate  Is  among  the  highest 
In  the  Nation,  where  there  Is  no  sectionalism, 
no  racial  probleaaa,  no  towering  tax  barriers 
nor  legislation  daalgnad  to  hamper  or  curtail 
manufacturing.  Bera  la  a  Stat*  where  per 
capita  earnings  consistently  rank  among  th* 
top  seven  In  the  Nation,  where  busineea  con- 
ditlona  and  bank  deblta  remain  relatively 
stable,  and  wher*  the  faith  In  lU  busineea 
future  Is  reflected  In  Increased  building  per- 
mits, bond  Issues  to  finance  new  ■chools.  new 
hospitals,    new    bigbway*   and    recreational 


areaa  Indtialfr  and  maimlMMrtfil  are  «*(• 
efwis  in  Montana  iMaauaa  MTMSpla  reaiiaa 
ilialf  valua  to  Um  aaMiooiff.  m  Ifcwe  is  any 
dMiM  Ml  fSW MlMi  MMl laiMlrlM  stiih  at 
tha  naw  Wtllnn  faflnarf  df  Hit  Oartar  ott  Co., 
ara  mH  bensAnai,  let  ma  flva  you  aonid 
Illustration*  The  figures  I  ^uoU  ara  an  tla 
with  the  ntate  departmani  of  lands  and 
investmenu  in  Helena.  Mflng  the  |«st  year 
MonUna  haa  derived  f>«B  oil  anu  iras  leases 
alone  MOO.SOO.  Of  that  amount,  the  Carter 
CM  Co.  aoolrtbutad  II  parcent,  and  at  one 
time.  flMtrlhutad  48  pareent  of  the  toUl  oil 
and  gas  lease  revenue  Of  thst  1400  000  re- 
cpived  by  the  SUte  last  year.  8'.45,000  went 
Into  the  permanent  school  fur.d.  the  fund 
which  t>ears  interest  earnings  for  Montana 
educational  units.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  tbouaand  dollars  of  tbat  tot*l  amount 
went  Into  the  revolving  fund— that  which 
Is  dlstr1but«d  directly  toward  tbe  edwaUon 
of  our  school  children.  There  were  I39.ft*« 
Montana  school  children  last  year  between 
the  ages  of  «  and  20.  Fifteen  dollars  and 
twelve  cents  was  contributed  by  the  Mon- 
Una Department  of  State  Lands  and  Invest- 
ments toward  each  child's  education.  Of 
that  815.  82  was  derived  from  oil  and  gas 
leases. 

As  a  matter  ot  fact,  a  le**e  In  tbe  Kevln- 
Sunbursl  Field,  near  OUmont,  was  known  for 
years  aa  The  Kiddie*  WeU.  because  It  was 
production  (rom  that  well  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Montana  to  what  tbl* 
new  Induatry  would  mean  to  their  school 
fund.  ThU  lease  alone  prodxiced  403.000 
barrels  of  royalty  oil  since  1926.  As  of  June 
30.  1948.  84.126.000  hsd  accrued  to  the  SUtes 
permanent  and  Income  ftinds  from  oil  and 
gas  rentals  and  royalties.  Our  children  have 
received  these  benefits  In  better  educational 
facilities.  Let  us  carry  the  example  further: 
The  Carter  Oil  Co.'s  modern  Bllllugs  re- 
finery will  convert  crude  oil  produced  in 
Montana.  Into  energy  (or  powering  the  indus- 
trial, home,  farm,  and  transporUtlon  activi- 
ties not  only  of  the  BUllngs  area  but  of  tbe 
entire  Northwest.  This  refinery  wUl  provide 
regular  )<^b«  for  approximately  350  Mon- 
tana employees.  These  workers  partlclpaU 
In  employee- benefit  plans.  Insurance,  and 
death  beueflu  and  disability  paymenU. 
Wherever  and  whenever  practicable.  It  was 
the  policy  of  thU  company  to  procure  maU- 
rials,  supplies,  and  serrlces  locally  In  Mon- 
tana. Among  the  manufacturers.  suppUara. 
and  contractors  were  more  than  128  BDllnfa 
firms  and  more  than  60  other  firms  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  SUtes. 

Here  Indeed  Is  a  living  example  of  the 
progress  which  can  be  made  In  encouraging 
new  Industries  to  establish  In  the  Northwest. 
It  is  an  expression  of  faith  by  the  Carter  Co. 
In  the  business  future  o(  Montana  and  tbe 
Northwest.  I  am  positive  tbat  Montana  and 
her  slsUr  States  will  Justify  that  faith — that 
the  sooree  ot  Important  organisations  and 
groups  from  every  community  In  Montana 
win  unite  In  welcoming  this  new  enterprise — 
snd  will  continue  to  encourage  others  to  es- 
tablish smong  us. 

Tb  the  odkrlals  and  employee*  of  the 
Carter  Oil  Co.— to  lU  president.  O  C.  Scborp, 
I  extend  my  warm  good  wlabes  and  pereonal 
commendation  on  the  completion  of  this 
splendid  new  refinery.  1  sppreciate — and  1 
know  the  people  of  Montana  appreciate  the 
faith  you  have  displayed  in  Investing  millions 
of  dollars  In  our  State.  Montanans.  you  may 
be  aur*  wUl  return  that  faith.  Montana 
offers  you  a  good  climate,  wise  laws,  un- 
matched oil  potentials  and  s  ready  market 
for  your  goods  and  services.  Montana's  peo- 
ple offer  you  a  warm  welcome — a  hospluble 
welcome  tbat  only  people  who  live  slowly 
enotigb  to  be  always  rich  can  give.  Tbank 
you.  frlenda.  for  llsUnlng. 
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IXTKNtTOIf  OF  nniAMBI 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M*a*4CHuaaTTa 

Of  Tn  noun  OF  niniHiirTAiTTH 

Wedneidat,  September  2t.  194$ 

Mr.  LANK.  Mr.  Spesker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka.  I  wUb  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Dally  Evening  Item,  Lynn. 

Mass. 

wnLaoM.  or  cs 

It  was  Horatio  Alger  who  popularlaed  tbe 
American  saga  of  the  poor  boy  who  worked 
and  won  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune  over 
every  obstacle.  No  Alger  hero,  however. 
achieved  tbat  dream  more  succeasfxilly  than 
Charles  E.  WUaon,  General  Bectric's  presi- 
dent, who  is  being  honored  today  on  comple- 
tion of  50  years  of  service  In  tbe  electric 
Indtistry. 

The  story  of  Charles  K.  Wilson  Is  one  tbat 
should  warm  the  heart  of  even  the  most  pea- 
simlstlc  cynic.  It  started  exactly  60  years 
ago  today,  when  12-year-old  Charlie  Wilson 
went  to  work  as  a  83-a--*x?ek  ofBe-  twy  for  the 
Spraguc  Eectric  Co.  In  New  York  City  to  help 
his  widowed  mother.. 

Young  WUson.  bom  In  New  York's  Hell's 
Kitchen,  had  little  of  the  advantages  of  for- 
mal schooling.  He  had  to  learn  whUe  he 
earned  his  own  way  and  supjxffted  his  moth- 
er. But  learn  he  did  and  it  wasn't  very  long 
before  he  started  tbe  steady  climb  from  otOct 
boy  to  shipping  clerk  to  factory  accovintant 
and  up  the  ladder  to  plant  manager. 

V^'hen  Sprague  transferred  lU  business  to 
GI  In  191t.  Plant  Manager  WUson  was  al- 
ready nationally  known  in  the  growing  In- 
dtistry. General  Electric  has  never  been 
loathe  to  recognize  abUity  and  by  1937  ex- 
OflJce  Boy  WUson  was  OB'S  executive  vice 
president  and  successor-designate  to  the 
great  Gerard  Swope  as  president. 

Two  years  later,  be  took  over  as  president 
and  in  the  10  years  that  (oUowed  he  proved 
his  mettle  In  guiding  the  destinies  of  GE 
through  a  vast  expansion  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense, through  even  greater  production 
achievemente  In  World  War  n  and  finally  In 
the  difficult  period  of  postwar  adjustment. 

His  wartime  service  aa  head  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  as  a  leader  In  the  fight 
for  fair  employment  practices  have  placed 
the  Nation  In  his  debt. 

Lynn's  General  Electric  famUy  wlU  Join 
wholeheartedly  In  the  tributes  that  go  to 
Mr.  WUson  today  on  his  anniversary.  In  the 
dozen  years  since  he  came  here  on  his  first 
vUlt.  Lynn  has  come  to  know  and  apprecUte 
him  as  an  Industrial  leader  of  vision  and 
courage. 


How  To  End  the  Dollar  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rxoaiDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  article  entitled  *  How  to 
End   the  Dollar   Crisis."   by   Robert   K. 
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u  follewa: 

Hew  To  l»8  Tin  Doua8  OMa« 

wmtmrn  *»  o«  a  raTwa  laaw 

(By  Robert  B.  fappar) 

There   are   two  apparantiy  InraeooctUbl* 

force*  active  in  Amarlca  today.    Tbe  Uiter- 

natlooallsu  would  widen  American  markeu 

for  foreign  goods  la  an  effort  to  allevute  tbe 

dollar  crisis  abroad. 

The  protectlonuts.  which  include  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  labor  unions,  are 
already  protesting  the  ImporU  of  "cbeap 
foreign  goods"  and  their  healthy  howls  wlU 
Increase  K  any  measures  are  taken  to 
threaten  their  Uvellhood  serlotisly. 

In  tbe  meantime  tbe  American  sblpbuUd- 
Ing  Industry,  which  scored  magnificent  (eats 
In  wartime.  Is  practically  dead  and  our  mod- 
est voltune  oX  (orelgn  trade  la  now  being 
bolstered  by  dubious  and  temporary  meth- 
ods such  as  outright  gUts  abroad  In  tbe 
form  of  aid  programs. 

Even  the  widely  heralded  dickering  with 
the  British  on  the  chronic  shortage  of  dol- 
lars failed  to  produce  any  solution  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  and  the  measuree  agreed  to 
Ignore  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  entire  problem  can  be  stated  this 
way:  Production  Increases  (aster  than  mar- 
kets, and  the  answer  requires  the  orderly 
and  continuous  creation  o(  new  markets  as 
production  expands.  The  solution  Is  beirond 
the  power  o(  (armers  and  manu(acturer8, 
(or  K  the  production  of  goods  In  Itself  created 
Its  own  markets,  output  would  expand 
Indefinitely,  and  there  would  be  no  surprises. 
And  the  existence  of  surplus  cannot  be 
denied. 

Likewise,  regardless  of  how  much  produc- 
tion Increases  atMToad.  foreign  nations  can- 
not make  dollars  unless  the  goods  can  be 
sold  to  America. 

So  tbe  following  Is  proposed  to  solve  these 
interlocking  problems: 

1.  Each  year  tbe  Department  ot  Conunerce 
estimates  the  voltime  o(  new  (orelgn  trade 
which  would  l)e  most  beneficial  In  our  econ- 
omy. Too  much  btiying  would  tend  to  cause 
scarcities  and  Increase  domestic  prices:  too 
little  would  leave  us  with  unsold  goods,  (arm 
surpluses,  and  Idle  factories. 

a.  If  this  figure  was  estimated  at  85.000.- 
000.000 — the  amount  should  vary  consider- 
ably from  year  to  year — the  United  States 
Government  would  set  up  a  world-trade  fund 
and  buy  abroad  (orelgn  currencies  up  to  the 
85.000.000.000  limit.  It  would  be  agreed  that 
the  (orelgn  nations  tise  these  dollars  so  ac- 
quired (or  t^""  purchase  o(  American  goods. 
In  this  way  we  can  create  as  much,  or  as 
Uttle.  foreign  buying  power  as  we  desire  and 
direct  It  Into  whatever  bauds  we  wish. 

3.  The  United  States  Government,  In  turn, 
would  agree  to  use  part  of  these  acquired 
foreign  cvirrencles  for  the  stock  pUlng  of 
strategic  goods  and  the  purchase  o(  ma- 
terials useful  In  public  works.  In  this  wsy 
foreign  trade  wUl  become  a  two-way  affair, 
with  (reighters  and  air  liners  loaded  both 
coming  and  going. 

4.  It  Is  strongly  advocated  here  tbat  each 
year  this  (orelgn  trade  (und  be  created 
through  the  right  granted  Congress  In  the 
Constitution  to  Issue  new  money. 

Look  at  It  this  way:  Suppose  each  year 
the  British  Empire.  BraaU,  Prance,  and  the 
rest  had  86,000.000.000  to  buy  American 
goods.  Would  ws  re(tise  this  money,  which 
would  be  new  In  America,  on  the  grotinds 
that  It  woiUd  be  Inflationary!  We  woiUd 
not.  We  would  gladly  take  It  and  the  money 
would   assure   the   same   favorable    beneflu 
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America's  production  outlook.  Ttota  fund 
would  be  depoeited  in  the  Treaatirys  (araltn> 
trade  account,  and  an  excbaug*  of  bank  credit 
effected  with  other  nations 

How  foraltn  toearoaisnu  ralaa  thaaa  funds 
to  be  esehangad  for  dollars  u  not  of  parucu- 
lar  importance.  They  eoiUd.  If  desired,  uaa 
taxation,  borrowing,  direct  issuance,  or  a 
combination  of  aU  three. 

Our  Government  would  actually  put  for- 
eign aid  on  a  paying  baati.  If  created  by 
legislation,  the  trade  ftmd  would  neither  add 
to  the  public  debt  nor  be  an  obligation  of  tbe 
taxpayers.  whUe  tbe  Government  could  seU 
some  of  these  acquired  currencies  to  Im- 
porters. Araerlcan  firms  doing  business 
abroad,  and  outward-bound  tourists.  We 
woxild  be  actively  assisting  the  whole  world 
and  w^»nng  a  profit  at  the  same  time. 

Tbe  advantages  of  this  pr<HMsal  are  many. 
Tbe  United  States  Government  could  not 
lose  on  tbe  transaction .  Our  farmers,  manu- 
factxirers,  and  shippers  get  good  United 
States  doUars  (or  tbe  products  they  send 
abroad  whUe  tbe  rest  of  the  world  pUes  up 
no  monetary  debt  to  America  which  cannot 
be  repaid. 

The  same  principle  might  well  l)e  followed 
In  providing  public  works  and  rebuUdlng 
loans  for  (orelgn  nations,  from  private  Amer- 
ican bankers.  Otir  Government  might  In 
effect  guarantee  the  repayment  of  these  loans 
by  agreeing  to  buy  each  year  enough  cur- 
rencies and  goods  so  that  Mexico  or  Sweden 
or  India  would  be  assured  of  enough  dollars 
to  service  these  loans. 

■mis  article  takes  no  positive  stand  on 
effecting  an  agreement  with  Russia  under  tbe 
world  trade  fund.  However,  It  might  be  tbat 
a  cordial  move  on  America's  part  to  Increase 
traffic  with  the  Soviet  Union  wotild  tend  to 
temper  the  present  political  unpleasantneea. 
It  is  true  that  America  would  be  at  some 
apparent  disadvantage  in  trading  dollars  (or 
pounds,  pesos,  yen,  etc.  But  It  Is  certainly 
better  to  get  something  than  nothing  for  an 
Inflow  of  dollars  abroad. 

It  Is  even  possible  that  a  stock  pile  of  for- 
eign currencies  would  prove  extremely  ad- 
vantageous at  some  future  era.  It  can  be 
even  envisioned  that  crop  failures  or  domes- 
tic scarcities  might  make  It  desirable  In  some 
years  to  forego  the  creation  of  a  trade  fund, 
and  Instead  use  some  of  these  acquired 
moneys  to  assure  a  plentiful  supply  of  goods 
within  America. 

Although  this  proposal  appears  revolu- 
tionary, actually  it  U  Uttle  different— but  far 
more  practical— than  the  revaluatlon-gold- 
buylng  program  of  tbe  1930's.  Here  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  legislation,  actually  created  new 
money,  without  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
the  wild  inflation  generally  forecast. 

The  Government,  bv  sharply  Increasing  the 
buying  price  of  gold,  created  new  dollars 
abroad.  But  this  failed  to  solve  America's 
world  trade  problem,  for  when  we  collected 
practically  aU  the  gold,  the  buying  necessarily 
stopped.  And  another  revaluation  would 
prove  of  Uttle  practical  value.  Gold  stocks, 
above  and  underground,  are  extremely  lim- 
ited and  many  nations  where  we  woiUd  like 
to  create  markeU  (or  American  goods  have 
no  gold  at  all. 

Actually,  this  proposal  Ignores  both  gold 
and  sUver,  which  have  been  Identified  with 
money  since  clvUlaatlon  began.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  alter  tbe  relatively  minor  part 
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ttali  now  pUy  la  Um  world's 
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Stateneat  by  Hon.  HaHcy  M.  Kilfore,  of 
West  VtrfiBta,  om  a«  Internatioiul  Un- 
4erttMmdinf  Prograai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

Ot    WSBT   VOBBIMIA 

W  THB  SBNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  21  ( legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr  KUXjORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  a  statement 
I  haw  preparad  on  an  international  un- 
dgrrtandlnc  program  being  spon.sored  by 
the  Charleston  <W.  Va.>  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  feel  this  program  is  of 
f<^at  Importance  and  hope  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congren  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBo,  a«  follows: 

■TAmcsirr  ar  asNAToa  mi«)ai 

*^each  iia  better  to  understand  other 
people,  that  we  may  vMw  their  •hortcominge 
with  charity,  thetr  vlrtuee  with  apprectatton, 
and  their  kindneas  to  ua  with  gratitude " 
These  are  the  words  of  Peter  Marshall.  laU 
Ckaptala  at  Um  Senate,  voicing  a  problem 
•f  tfMp  «o»Mm  to  all  of  us  today.  It  is  the 
proMMB  at  Aading  a  way  tt^t  different  people 
eaa  eoaa  together  and  explain  to  each  other 
their  mutual  concerns. 

Man  fears  what  ha  doaa  not  undaratand. 
\\i  knowledge  of  his  nalghbora  in 
landa  haa  bred  suspicion  and  evan 
tetrad.  That  hatred  can  be  dispelled  and 
oar  goal,  ao  ably  espraaaad  by  Prealdent 
Truman.  "Hcn  peace  In  our  time,  but  peace 
for  ail  time."  can  be  achieved  only  If  we 
are  able  to  bring  about  a  greater  meaaure 
of    International    understanding. 

There  Is  no  doubt  tt  is  easier  to  talk  about 
Mutual  understanding  between  nations  tiian 
!•  Mcompiiah  It.  Every  man  raaliaaa  Ita 
Ity  but  few  are  able  tc  do  anything 
It.  It  la  the  kind  of  goal  that  can  be 
achieved  only  If  we  start  putting  our  em- 
phaais  on  tlM  human  element.  Instead  of  con- 
centrating entirely  on  the  aeonowilc  and 
political  facu  of  Ufa. 

Our  Government  la  working  toward  that 
goal  aiul  It  U  with  graat  pride  that  I  call 
atuntioo  to  an  tipariBent  of  world  alg- 
MlBf  tintfartakan  in  my  own  luxaa 
«f  Wmk  Virginia  by  a  group  uf  young 
■an — the    Charleaton    Junior    Chamber    of 


TiM  Cfearleaton  Junior  Chamber  of  Com* 
warea  baa  baaa  iwrUng  on  an  idaa  that  ta 
to  ba  davalopad  ta  all  tba  different  Jaycee 
ttaaptars  tiirougliout  tlM  United  Statea.  In 
broad  terma.  the  idea  la  to  arrange  an  In- 
tarchanga  pragraa  with  a  number  of  different 
Muntrlaa  whereby  one  young  person  will  be 
MDt  to  each  country,  to  live  in  a  private 
booM  aad  to  work  in  a  poaltion  aimliar  to 
that  taaid  by  him  In  the  United  SUtee.  and 
to  tiave  oaa  youag  paraon  frocn  each  o(  theee 
partielpaUag  aountflaa  aant  to  tba  Statea 
clic. 


Tba  mtarehange  would  be  for  1  year.  It 
would  ba  supported  not  by  government  but 
by  private  Induatry.  labor,  community  or- 
ganiaationa.  and  interested  Individuals,  who 
would  be  encouraged  to  help  In  this  great 
undertaking  for  the  sake  of  turning  large 
and  splendid  concepta  Into  Immediate  and 
valuable  practice. 

Charleston.  W.  Va.,  la  to  be  tlM  first  place 
in  tiM  United  States  to  put  this  program 
Into  operation.  l>ecause  It  is  there  that  It 
has  been  developed,  but  It  Is  envisaged  that 
2.000  different  Jaycee  chapters  and  50  na- 
tions will  work  on  this  Idea  and  coordinate 
it  Into  a  program  that  will  ultimately  Involve 
an  Interciiange  of  about  50.000  persona  a 
year 

Nineteen  countries  have  thus  far  expressed 
great  Interest  In  the  undertaking.  This  year, 
young  men  and  women  from  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  will  go  to  live  and  work  in  all  the 
following  countries:  In  Europe — England. 
Prance,  Belgium.  Spain.  Norway,  Finland, 
Switzerland.  Austria,  and  Italy.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East — Turkey  In  Asia — India.  China. 
th3  Philippines.  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
In  central  America  — Panama.  In  South 
America — Argentina  and  Brazil.  In  Africa — 
Liberia. 

Charleaton  will  receive  from  each  of  these 
countries  this  year  one  young  person  who 
will  live  in  an  American  home,  work  in  an 
AoMrican  enterprise,  and  learn  in  the  most 
baalc  ways  possible  what  we  mean  when  we 
talk  of  "the  American  way  of  life." 

The  idea  of  achieving  better  understand- 
ing through  direct  Interchange  of  {)eople  is 
not  new.  of  course.  Under  the  Fulbright 
Act.  oxir  Government  is  promoting  the  inter- 
change of  students,  teachers,  and  advanced 
reaearch  workers.  At  present,  there  are  13 
cr>untries  participating  In  the  program  made 
possible  by  th>  Pulbrlght  Act  and  although 
the  program  has  been  under  way  (or  too 
short  a  time  to  draw  conclusions,  its  opera- 
tion thus  far  haa  been  watched  with  great 
interest  by  far  more  people  than  are  actually 
Involved  In  the  Interchange,  which  In  IMO 
win  amount  to  1.113  Americans  and  1,050 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  Jiulor  chambe  of  commerce  program 
will  be  broader  and  deeper  in  its  effects,  since 
it  will  cover  all  types  of  workers  and  will  take 
a  more  direct  hand  In  their  living  as  well  as 
working  experience.  Handled  as  a  commu- 
nity project  and  sponsored  by  community 
organizations,  this  Jaycee  project  wtl.  receive 
the  Interest  and  attention  of  a  wider  audi- 
ence, and  win  have  greater  meaning  to  the 
whole  commu  iltr  as  a  result. 

This  International  understanding  program 
should  be  encouraged  with  all  our  energy  and 
good  will.  It  comes  to  grips  with  a  high- 
sounding  Ideal  and  makea  tt  a  practical  poa- 
slblllty.  All  the  fine  Idaala  w  profaaa  will 
come  alive  In  human  relattonshlpa. 

The  International  understanding  program 
makes  good  sense  today,  better  world  cttlaens 
tomorrow,  and  will  bring  us  nearer  our  goal: 

"Earth  shall  be  fair  and  all  her  people  one; 
Not  'tU  that  hour  shall  Cod's  whole  will  be 
done." 


D«4icatMQ  af  tba  Memorial  City  Hall  and 
AadMoriom  ol  Lynn,  Mass. 

BXTIN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaa*CHVaarrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKaSKNTATIVn 

Wednesday.  September  tt.  iUi 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaTe 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Incliide 
the  following  dedication  address  I  de- 


livered at  the  new  Memorial  City  Hall 
and  Auditorium,  Lynn,  Mass..  on 
Wednesday.  September  7.  1949: 

In  the  anatomy  of  any  community,  the 
building  that  houses  local  government  la 
the  very  heart  of  civil  Ufa. 

As  the  churches  represent  Its  spirit  the 
educational  institutions  symbolize  lU  mind, 
the  newspaper  and  radio  stations  its  nerve- 
lines  ol  communication,  the  liighways  its 
veins  and  arterlea  carrying  the  llleblood  of 
economic  activity,  the  city  hall  Is  the  great 
coordinator  of  circulation. 

It  gathers  and  spends  the  minimum  funds 
necessary  to  build  and  maintain  schools, 
public  parks  and  properties,  streets  and  sew- 
ers; to  safeguard  the  public  health;  to  provide 
police  and  fire  protection;  and  many  other 
services  In  behalf  of  the  general  welfare. 

Ours  Is  a  Nation  of  travelers.  In  our  spare 
time  we  like  to  get  about  by  car  to  see  other 
communtles  and  how  the  people  In  them 
live.  No  doubt  this  Is  a  sign  of  the  healthy 
and  competitive  American  spirit.  If  one  city 
does  something  good  we  want  our  city  to  do 
It  better. 

How  often  In  traveling  throiogh  strange 
cities  have  we  looked  for  the  city  hall  by 
which  to  gage  the  city's  progress?  Prom  it 
we  form  an  Impreaslon  of  the  whole.  If  the 
city  hall  is  very  old  and  run  down  at  the 
heels  we  label  tiuit  community  as  one  which 
is  not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Conversely, 
If  the  main  office  building  of  city  government 
Is  neat,  clean,  and  modern  in  appearance. 
It  Is  a  sign  tliat  the  city  Is  prosperous,  happy, 
and  progreasive. 

Prom  studies  made  by  experts,  we  know 
that  a  building  which  has  proper  light  and 
air,  which  Is  eaay  to  heat  and  to  keep  clean, 
and  is  deaigned  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker  and  the  convenience  of  thoae  who 
visit  It  on  business  has  a  double  value. 

In  tiM  long  run.  It  cuta  admlnlstrativa 
coata.  and  It  haa  a  functional  beauty  which 
is  both  pleasing  and  practical.  It  makes  for 
better  all-around  service. 

Lynn  la  one  of  the  oldest  settlemenu  In  the 
New  World,  established  on  the  baals  of  self- 
government,  and  incorporating  within  ita 
people  a  rich  heritage  in  democracy. 

Prom  the  time  when  the  Ingalls  brothers 
put  their  oxen  out  to  graaa  on  that  last  day 
of  June  in  1629.  there  began  that  long  and 
brilliant  experience  In  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  which  nnds  Its  high  point 
of  acoompiuhment  in  the  dedication  of  this 
new  civic  center. 

Por  ITS  years,  the  problems  and  the  poli- 
cies of  town  government  had  been  solved  at 
the  meetlnghouae  of  the  first  parish.  During 
the  flrst  60  years.  In  a  himxble  building  which 
stood  on  a  site  corrsaponding  to  the  Junction 
of  Summer  arul  Shapard  Straeta  the  people 
met  to  decide  the  direction  of  public  busl- 
neaa.  Prom  16ta  until  1806  they  assembled 
In  the  Old  Tunnel  Meetlr\ghouse  on  the  com- 
mon. It  was  there  that  the  early  rellgioua 
seal  of  the  pioneers  Joined  with  their  grow- 
ing demand  for  civU  freedom.  Por  years,  the 
parish  meeting  and  the  town  meeting  -vere 
almost  one.  And  although  we  have  since 
drawn  a  distinction  between  church  and 
state,  in  Justice  to  the  variety  of  minority 
viewpoints  In  our  society,  the  fruits  of  that 
early  association  ha-e  not  been  lost.  The 
character-building  Implicit  in  religious 
training  of  any  kliMl  Is  a  guaranty  uf  Integ- 
rity in  Um  men  and  woman  we  chooae  to  rep> 
resent  ua  In  government. 

In  1806  the  town  of  Lynn  withdrew  from 
the  Old  Tunnel  Meetlnghouae  and  repaired  to 
the  Pirst  MethodUt  Meetlnghouae  for  iU  de- 
liberations The  sale  of  the  latter  forced  It 
to  move  to  the  Second  Methodist  Church  at 
Wbodaod.  But  this  was  so  remote  from  the 
eantar  of  population  that  only  one  meeting 
waa  held  there  and  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
to  erect  a  townhouse  Pending  its  construc- 
tion, the  town  met  twice  In  the  room  at>ova 
the  old  corner  drugstore  at  the  junction  of 


Market  and  Essex  Streets.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  described  in  the  warrant  aa  the 
Hall  of  Paul  and  Ellla  New  hall,  but  It  waa 
properly  known  as  the  war  office,  because  it 
had  been  used  as  headquarters  of  the  party 
which  supported  the  war  against  England. 
The  new  townhouse  occupied  In  18i4  was  a 
very  modest  and  Inexpensive  structure  and 
remained  for  many  years  the  flrst  and  only 
municipal  building.  Fittingly  enough,  it  was 
originally  located  In  the  center  of  the  com- 
mon, but  m  1832  it  was  removed  to  South 
Common  Street  near  Blo6.som. 

But  the  town  was  growing  faster  than  it 
had  planned.  The  pace  of  Industrial  progress 
picked  up.  attracting  more  people,  and  with 
It  the  need  for  an  expanded  municipal  serv- 
ice. On  February  18,  1863,  an  order  was  in- 
troduced m  the  common  council  calling  for 
the  erection  of  a  new — end  this  time,  a  city 
hall.  On  July  15  of  that  same  year  an  ap- 
propriation was  made  to  purchase  the  old 
Johnson  lot  at  the  corner  of  North  Common 
and  Essex  Streets.  In  his  inaugural  address 
of  January  4.  1864.  Mayor  Neal  stresse.  the 
fact  that  while  the  community  was  engaged 
in  a  great  war  demanding  stem  sacrifices 
from  Its  wealth  and  from  the  services  of  Its 
citizens,  the  problems  of  Its  growth  could  not 
be  Ignored.  He  urged  the  local  government 
to  build  a  city  hall  that  wotild  be  adequate, 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  to  anticipate 
every  possible  need  of  the  futvire. 
Then  fate  stepped  l-i. 

On  October  6.  1864.  the  old  townhouse  vras 
destroyed  by  fire,  involving  the  loss  of  a  man's 
life. 

As  the  War  of  :812  forced  the  community 
to  build  Its  flrst  townhouse  and  the  Civil 
War  marked  the  beglnnlnrs  o.  the  first  city 
hall,  the  close  of  World  War  II  broxight  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  Lynn  the  fact  that 
its  community  Is  still  growing  and  In  need  of 
a  new  municipal  oflke  building  to  service  'ta 
development. 

The  day  when  the  flrst  city  hall  was  dedi- 
cated—November 30.  1867— was  one  of  great 
rejoicing.  The  Civil  War  was  over.  Lynn  was 
throbbing  to  the  beat  of  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution. There  was  unity  in  the  Nation,  and 
the  faith  that  it  waa  on  the  threshold  of  im- 
metuc  expansion. 

Tou  and  I  have  lived  in  succeeding  fenera- 
tions which  have  witnessed  such  progress, 
not  without  coat,  which  even  the  high  hopes 
of  thoae  who  attended  the  dedication  of 
1867  could  not  visualize. 

Eighty-two  years  have  passed  since  then, 
and  Into  them  have  been  crowded  centuries 
of  experience.  The  world  has  moved  so  fast 
that  we  find  It  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the 
problems  which  accompany  the  blesalngs  of 
technology.  By  the  yardstick  of  thoae  82 
years  we  try  to  measure  ahead  Into  the 
future  In  order  to  be  ready  for  It  or.  better, 
to  lead  It  so  that  It  will  not  lead  us. 

But  wait.  Let  us  look  upon  the  past  be- 
fore it  Is  shrouded  in  history  and  learn  some- 
thing from  the  past.  It  U  so  easy  to  aee  ita 
(aulu  and  overlook  lU  virtues.  It  waa  a 
very  human  period,  one  of  hard  work  and 
adventure  and  self-reliance,  in  which  there 
waa  no  thought  that  man  might  have  to 
compete  i«ainst  a  machine  age  beyond  hU 
individual  control. 

We  have  come  here  to  dedicate  a  new 
home  for  the  municipal  government  of  the 
city  of  Lynn  and  to  trace.  In  retroepect,  some 
of  the  happenings  along  the  evolutionary 
road  from  meeting  house  to  civic  center. 

Some  of  the  labels  and  some  of  the  issues 
which  concerned  the  people  of  Lynn  "in  the 
old  days"  seem  strange  to  us  now.  but  we 
should  realize  that  they  played  their  part 
in  compromising  those  differences  which  had 
to  be  solved  so  that  we  of  today  might  enjoy 
the  unity  and  progress  which  is  ours. 

The  old  town  hall.  buUt  In  1814.  was  so 
many  times  larger  than  any  of  the  shoe- 
maker's ahopa  tiiat  were  seen  In  all  the 
atreeu  of  the  town  at  tliat  time,  that  it 
must  have  been  pointed  to  with  pride  by 


the  citizens  who  furnished   the  money  for 
lU  construction  which  cost  S2.082,690. 

A  considerable  part  c€  the  ground  floor 
was  taken  up  with  a  wide  paaaageway.  run- 
ning its  100-foot  length,  and  having  wide 
doors  at  each  end.  Tlirough  tills  passage 
the  military  marched,  on  "traliilng  day," 
coming  out  at  the  west  end  near  the  old  gun 
house  before  they  broke  ranks.  On  the 
right  of  this  passage  were  rooms  used  as 
armories  by  the  military  companies.  On  the 
left  was  a  room  used  for  general  purposes, 
and  next,  the  selectmen's  room,  which  was 
also  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  the  col- 
lector of  taxes.  The  hall  occupied  the  en- 
tire second  floor.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  liall 
was  a  low  platform,  surrounded  by  a  railing. 
Three  feet  In  front  of  this  railing  was  a  fence 
and  the  space  t>etween  constituted  a  pas- 
sageway through  which  voters  passed  to  de- 
posit their  ballots  In  a  box  which  was  situ- 
ated midway.  Voters  also  passed  through 
this  passage  when  the  Important  parliamen- 
tary procedure  of  polling  the  House  was 
resorted  to. 

In  early  times,  when  towns  lived  much 
unto  themselves,  the  town  meeting  was  an 
outstanding  event  of  the  year.  It  had  a 
social  and  domestic  significance,  as  well  as 
a  public  and  political  meaning  Not  only 
friends  and  neighbors  gathered  here  twice 
a  year  but  distant  acquaintances  who  came 
all  the  way  from  Nahant  and  Swampecott. 
and  the  far  tmundarles  separating  Lynn  from 
the  territories  of  Salem.  Danvers,  Saugus, 
and  Lynnfleld.  It  was  a  day  of  personal 
reunions.  In  which  information  concerning 
crops,  business,  politics,  and  plain  goasip  was 
exchanged.  There  were  heated  dlsctissiotu 
about  President  Jackson's  bank  veto  and  on 
the  local  issue  as  to  whetjier  or  not  John 
Blank  should  be  elected  as  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  another  year. 

On  Important  election  days,  the  old  hall 
was  crowded  all  day  long.  When  a  voice 
vote  seemed  close  and  the  show  of  hands 
which  was  then  called  for  did  not  aettle  the 
issue  it  was  decided  to  poll  the  house.  Then 
the  clerk  would  order  that  those  in  favor  of 
the  motion  should  walk  through  the  paaaage- 
way between  railing  and  fence  near  the  plat- 
form that  they  might  be  counted.  Young 
men.  exercising  their  proud  franchise  for 
the  flrst  time,  would  march  through  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  depended  upon  them. 
The  "wags."  who  occupied  strategic  poaltlona 
on  the  high  seats  at  twth  sides  of  the  hall, 
had  an  enjoyable  opportunity  to  pass  mis- 
cellaneous comments  on  each  voter  as  he 
wss  polled. 

The  outskirts  of  the  town  were  then  rtiral 
districts,  and  some  of  the  fashions  could 
tiardly  be  called  the  new  look.  And  so  the 
wits  of  the  town  had  a  field  day  comment- 
ing upon  the  dresa.  size,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  each  Individual,  as  well  as  more  de- 
tailed observations  as  to  the  length  of  nose. 
color  of  their  hair,  shape  of  the  head,  or  any 
other  difference  which  could  be  used  for  mak- 
ing small  Ulk. 

At  this  stage  the  Swampacott  delegation 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  it  did.  It  was 
accompanied  by  martial  drum  and  piercing 
flfe.  The  sturdy  flshermen  in  nonrubber 
booU  were  united.  The  cry  would  go  up: 
"Make  way  for  Swampacott,"  and  the  hun- 
dred or  more  men  who  came  from  tiM  suburb 
of  Lynn  marched  as  one  man  to  Ixave  their 
opinion  on  the  issue  at  hand  recorded.  The 
men  of  Swampecott  exercised  considerable 
weight  because  they  knew  what  they  wanted 
and  they  never  wavered  In  their  choice. 

The  technique  of  politics  on  election  day 
haa  not  clianged  too  much  in  Its  funda- 
mentals. Almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago  it 
was  necessary  even  as  today  to  get  out  the 
vote.  A  horse  and  wagon  was  the  means  o< 
transport  used  to  bring  in  voters  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  tha  town,  as  W9il  as  the  sgad  or 
feeble  who  lived  asarby.  Every  now  and  than 
a  team  would  daah  up  to  the  door  of  tba 


town  house  to  discharge  its  reinforcement  of 
voters.  The  oppoaltion.  to  dlacoxvage  such 
mounting  strength,  was  not  above  sending  In 
calls  for  transportation  to  the  polls  from 
some  nonexistent  address  out  In  the  woods. 

TlM  March  meeting  was  the  climax  in  pub- 
lic interest.  In  those  days  particularly,  due 
to  lack  of  major  Issues  and  the  time  lag  in 
communications.  National  and  State  elec- 
tions were  of  secondary  Interest.  Even  In 
1949  this  Intimate  concern  about  local  prob- 
lems is  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  democ- 
racy. Here  Is  the  training  ground  where  we 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  ever-present 
questions  of  taxation  and  the  objects  to 
which  public  money  shall  be  applied  that  ara 
duplicated  on  a  larger  scale  as  we  progress 
through  local.  State,  and  National  Govern- 
ments to  a  consideration  of  world  problems. 
The  March  meeting,  therefore,  was  usually 
the  signal  for  a  full  house.  The  advisability 
of  a  new  fire  pump,  a  new  schoolhouae.  the 
purchase  of  some  property  by  the  town,  or 
any  extra  expenditure  whatever,  were  ques- 
tions which  touched  everyone's  pocketbook  In 
a  way  that  all  could  understand.  And  every- 
one had  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  the  Issue, 
wtxlch  was  democracy  in  Ita  purest  form. 

In  1850  the  new  city  form  of  government 
was  established,  and  It  was  apparent  that, 
with  the  growth  of  the  community  and  with 
the  Increased  responsibilities  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  years  of  the  old  town  hall  were 
numbered. 

From  1850  to  1863.  at  which  time  the  build- 
ing of  a  city  hall  was  authorized,  municipal 
expenditures  Increased  more  than  five  times, 
even  though  the  population  did  not  increasa 
twice  In  that  aame  period.  Lynn  vaa  antici- 
pating and  preparing  for  the  future  and  for 
the  great  Industrial  expansion  which  cam* 
later. 

Lynn  had  foresight  then.  She  has  the 
foresight  now  to  provide,  through  this 
superbly  modem  municipal  building  the 
streamlined  and  efficient  service  necessary 
for  the  progress  of  an  Industrial  city. 

Prom  1867  to  !»♦»  Lynn  has  seen  many 
changes.  Three  times  her  sons  and  daughters 
hsve  gone  forth  to  war.  Great  Industries 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  hsndlcraft  trades. 
The  horse  and  carriage,  once  the  hallmark  of 
worldly  succew.  have  disappsarsd.  Today 
even  the  humblest  worksr  owns  a  motoroar. 
In  1867.  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
graduated  from  high  school  was  dlslingulshsd 
by  that  fact  alone.  Now  a  college  education 
la  regarded  as  a  right  and  as  a  rMceeslty. 
Nearly  every  home  has  the  comforU.  con- 
veniences, and  labor-saving  devicee  which  the 
wealthy  few  of  1867  did  not  possess.  The 
news  from  all  over  the  world  comes  to  the 
homea  with  Incredible  speed,  the  finest  minds 
and  the  most  engaging  talent  enter  millions 
of  living  rooms  through  the  magic  of  radio 
and  televUlon.  These  and  so  many  other 
proofs  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  are  avaU- 
able  to  the  average  home  at  shorter  hours  of 
work  and  less  physical  exertion  than  waa 
required  of  our  foretathers  for  their  hard- 
earned  exutence  relieved  only  by  a  few  and 
aimple  pleasures.  ^  .  _, 

So  far  have  we  advanced  along  the  road  of 

material  progreas. 

But  with  thU  progrsss  have  come  complea 
problems  which  demsnd  greater  participa- 
tion from  the  spirit  and  the  mind  of  man. 

Not  the  least  of  these  problems  Is  the  one 
concerning  government,  whether  national. 
Bute,  or  local  government. 

It  is  our  business,  and  It  U  a  big  bualness. 

The  municipal  administration  of  any  dty 
cosu  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Consider  these  few  comparisons. 

Eighty-two  years  ago,  most  city  streets 
were  nothing  but  dirt  roads,  requiring  but 
little  upkeep.  Today  we  take  It  for  sr^atad 
that  all  streeu  should  iuve  a  hot-top  cowr. 

The  hand  tub  and  volunteer  firemen  were 
expected  to  save  our  prop»ty  from  <>•">••■ 
and  destruction.  That  tiMy  couldn't  do  mm 
Job  U  wrltun  In  the  tragle  rMords  «d 
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■May  ctilM  that  w«r«  gutted  hy  ftr«  TotUf 
«•  tev«  bulMii^  eo(Ma  d—>tw<l  to  •tlmlnat* 
lr«  iHMtili.  tUMlf  InipioHwi  MMl  pr«- 
v«ntlv«  yfmr>— .  *  iklllvd  fore*  of  p«t<l  Or« 
BKht«r«  on  •  raaMhth«-cluck  alert,  «  net- 
work of  iltBAi  boMa.  end  •  AmI  «(  ] 
UMor  trueks  Mch  of  wlilato 
thuuuutda  of  dollar*. 

Parka,  plkffiounda.  vwtramlnc  poola,  an 
•laborau  •tfMBllonai  plant,  thaaa  add  to  tba 
tax  tavlM 

TtM  undarfTound  of  watar  supply  and 
kapoaal.  th*  coiiacttoa  of  rubDtth.  tba 
iMftlth  and  c^arttlM  procrama.  tba 
of  publio  racorHa.  tha  aaaaaamant  of 
property  and  tha  ooUaetton  of  tasaa.  all  tHaaa 
ara  far  BMra  aatanaJta  than  thay  avar  wara. 

■glity-two  yaara  aco,  thara  waa  no  trafSe 
to  apaak  of.  In  1M0.  tt  U  a  pn>blem  cbUd. 
And  tha  poUM  torca  o(  today  naada  patrol  ears 
and  two-way  radios. 

Mora  and  mora,  local  |OYernm«nt  mual 
aa«k  aaaiatanca  from  tha  SUta  and  Fadaral 
Oovarnmanta  to  b«ndl*  projacta  Ilka  vatar- 


ilnlatratlon  of  municipal  alfaln  ra> 
qulraa  a  hi«h  dacra*  of  ability,  character, 
and  work.  To  do  the  )ob  right,  your  city 
father*  rauat  bava  tha  right  plant  and  equip- 
ment Tba  paopla  of  Lynn  are  to  t>e  com- 
mendad  for  their  understanding  and  their 
In  providing  a  modem  and  efBclent 
to  aarv*  aa  the  axacutlT*  center  of 
local  gorernroent  I  am  sure  that  It  will  pay 
dlTtdanda  in  greater  conTenlenea  and  aatla- 
facttoB  to  all  the  dtlaana  ot  Lynn. 

Ob  Prlday.  Norember  90.  1917.  a  program 
to  eoaunaaaorau  the  fiftieth  annlveraary  of 
tha  dadlcatkm  waa  bald  in  the  auditorium  of 
Oaaaical  Bfli  Sebool.  Again  the  pattern  of 
•otncldanca  bolda  true.  The  Nation  was 
deep  in  crlals.  but  Involved  for  the  Qrat  tlma 
la  a  wmr  wlaara  th*  ma)or  battlea  took  place 
OB  Suropaan  aoil.  The  United  .stataa  waa 
of  age  and.  lUe  the  little  boy  who 
grow  up  fast  enough  to  become  a  po- 
liceman or  flresnan  or  cowtwy.  h«  suddenly 
ftnda  that  he  haa  grown  up  and  It's  quite  a 
ahock.  Perhapa  there  are  momenta  when  be 
that  h*  could  rev*rs*  th*  procaaa  and 
to  th*  happy.  car*fra*  daya  of  boy- 
It  la  a  aohertng  thought  In  any 
I's  life  when  the  realisation 
that  life  la  a  one-way  street.  From 
time  to  time  w*  may  glanc*  back  through  tha 
■alaty  baaa  of  BMmory.  trying  to  see  tha 
I  of  thoaa  whom  wa  once  knew,  trying  to 
th*  high  MaallHa  of  lost  youth  and 
to  relnsptr*  ouraalvaa  with  Ita  great  faith 
and  Its  will  to  Improve. 

And  then  we  face  forward  again,  heartened 
by  reoollactlona  of  the  past,  to  face  thoaa 
raayoaslbllltlaa  in  our  tlma  which  cannot 
h*  avoided. 

It  la  au  with  nations  aa  artth  Individuals. 
On  that  SOth  day  of  November  1B17  there 
many  hon>ea  In  this  city  which  were 
with  anxiety  for  their   boya  who 


younc 


Aa  a  eoBaaqtfnca.  there  were  not  many 
la  aUendance  at  the  exerclaea  com- 
lUaf  the  fiftieth  annlveraary  of  the 
l«Mi  Cltf  BkU. 

Mayor  George  Nawhall.  however,  waa  quite 
plaaaad  with  the  program  which  brought 
forth  facta  showing  the  growth  of  Lynn  In 
half  a  eentury. 

The  total  valuation  had  Increaaed  from 
•15.000,000  to  giO.OOO.OOO.  The  number  of 
poUa  had  rlaen  from  9.000  to  M.0OO.  and  tha 
had    Jumped    from    90.000    to 

The  first  elty  hall  waa  planned  during  the 
Civil  War.  and  tu  flftletb  annlveraary  waa 
obaerved  during  World  War  I.  The  cycle  of 
yeara  In  between  waa  notable  for  the  lndua> 
trial  rsfoimtoa  la  tha  ahoa  laduatry  and  for 

Tha  flrat  ata-atoty  hiliii  building  waa 
•ractad  In  1877  oa  Mwaroa  Street. 

In  iMa  the  McKay  sUtchlng  maehlne  came 
Inttt  ua*.    Man  left  theu  little  ahapa  baaide 


their  homee  and  went  Into  the  new,  large 
faatorlae  where  hundreda  of  them  worked 
tagether.  The  age  of  individual  orafUman- 
ship  waa  gtvina  way  to  that  of  maaa  produe- 
Uun.  which  would  give  tremeatfotia  Impetus 
to  tha  tftvolopMMl  of  the  United  ttatas  as 
th*  giaalMl  iBdiainal  power  in  history. 

In  the  year  IMI.  tba  Lynn  Bectrlc  Ulht- 
Ing  Co.  was  Incorporated.  The  year  1863  U 
an  historic  date.  Through  the  forealght  and 
aggraaalve  aSorta  of  a  group  of  local  olUoaaa. 
th*  llMaiaoa^Mouaton  Oo.  was  indtMSd  to 
mov*  Ita  works  frr>m  a  community  In  Ooo> 
neotleut  to  the  city  of  Lynn  At  the  moment, 
although  It  reflected  credit  on  the  snur- 
prlalng  spirit  of  clvlc-mlnded  leader*,  tha 
full  import  of  thla  gain  could  not  be  meaa- 
urad  In  terms  of  ita  true  worth. 

Tha  Lynn  Htapltal  first  opened  Ita  doora 
to  patlanta  in  Itn. 

The  year  18M  was  a  year  of  great  trial.  A 
dlaaotiou*  Are  awapt  tha  center  of  the  city. 
daatioying  more  than  $6,000,000  worth  of 
property.  The  aahea  had  hardly  cooled,  how- 
ever. k>efore  a  determined  citlaenry  aet  to 
work  to  dear  them  away  They  turned  thla 
loaa  to  their  advantage,  for  aa  they  rebuilt 
they  provided  for  atralgbt,  wide  streeu  to 
provide  better  arterlea  for  trade  and  trans- 
port. The  year  1802  stands  out  In  the  history 
of  Lynn.  It  marks  tha  consolidation  of  the 
Thomson- Houston  Co.,  and  the  Bdlaon  Elec- 
tric Co.,  In  tha  Oeneral  Electric  which  haa 
slnoa  become  one  of  the  giants  of  American 
Industry,  conspicuous  for  Its  valuable  services 
to  the  Nation  In  war  as  well  aa  peace  Thla 
parent  plant,  together  with  Ita  far-flung  sub- 
aldlarlaa.  now  had  hundreda  of  mlllloiu  of 
dollar*  In  assets,  owned  by  the  millions  of 
Americana  who  Inveated  their  earnings  In 
this  enterprise.  It  employs  many  thouaands 
of  workers  at  wa|;aa  which  are  a  credit  to  the 
developing  teamwork  between  capital  and 
labor  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  dynamic 
progrcaa  as  »  nation. 

To  my  mind,  this  Is  the  moat  significant 
fact  in  the  many  which  make  up  the  history 
of  Lynn. 

Even  In  1917  it  was  on  the  thieahold  of  lU 
remarkable  growth. 

Into  the  32  yeara  since  then,  history  has 
recorded  an  earth-ahaklng  acrUk  of  evenu, 
pref^nant  with  challenge,  from  which  far- 
reaching  adjtistmenta  are  being  born. 

The  men  and  women  who  attended  the 
commemoration  exerclaea  In  1917  could  not 
foraaee  the  stern  tests,  the  remarkable  ac- 
eompllahments.  and  the  more  Insistent  call 
for  mankind  to  rise  above  Its  weakncasca,  as 
were  Jam-packed  Into  the  sa  year*  since  1917 
when  the  world  exceeded  Itself  In  foollsh- 
neaa.  In  cruelty,  and  In  genius. 

But  they  did  not  ask  for  complete  security 
to  shield  them  from  the  adventure  that  Is 
life.  Fortified  by  the  character  and  the  In- 
telllftence  which  they  Inherited  from  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  generation  of  1917 
faced  the  unknown  future.  They  did  not 
turn  away  from  It.  Come  what  may.  they 
were  determined  to  go  ahead.  They  were 
sure  that  out  of  experience  with  all  of  Its 
hard  knocka  would  come  true  profreaa.  They 
knew  that  life  could  not  be  lived  In  a  vacuum 

And  so  they  wnmim  mistakes.  They 
stumbled  and  fell  and  brulaed  themselvee 
but  the  point  Is  that  they  were  determined 
on  learning  how  to  live  In  the  strange  new 
world  which  selenee  waa  thmatlng  upon 
them. 

Many  of  them  died  In  the  prim*  of  their 
youth  In  1917  and  1918.  Perhapa  many  of 
them  did  not  know  the  reason  why  they 
were  called  upon  for  sudden  death  or  pro- 
lonfted  suffering.  But  somehow  they  be- 
lieved that  thlnga  would  be  better  for  the 
folka  back  hoaae. 

The  old  city  ball  looked  o«t  on  the  victory 
paradee  of  1918.  and  It  waleoaaed  bark  the 
boya  from  France  And  then  It  aaw  the 
people  ttvn  their  backs  on  the  war  as  soon 
aa  It  waa  over,  forgetting  the  leaaons  which 
ahould  have  been  learned  and  aeeking  aacape 


in  a  wild  era  of  speculation  and  B*lf-1ntfu1- 
genoe. 

Than  cam*  tha  tragic  rcokonlng  In  th*  col- 
lapee  of  1899.  th*  failure*,  th*  foreclocures, 
and  th*  wandering  men  fur  whom  there  was 
no  work,  aty  hall  b*cam*  very  Important 
In  thoa*  day*,  in  a  way  which  bacam*  a  bur* 
den  and  a  heartache  to  th*  m*n  in  govern- 
m*nt  at  that  tlma.  As  work  relief  proJ> 
ecta  w*r*  s*t  up  In  each  community  with 
funds  ruah*d  tn  by  th*  F*d*ral  Oov*rnment 
becaus*  cities  were  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy city  hall  b*cam«  th*  court  of  last 
appaai  for  th*  un*mploy*d. 

Many  ware  h*lp*d.  but  many  othar*  who 
also  needed  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
earn  and  save  their  s«lf-r*spect  war*  left 
out  of  a  program  which  could  not  provide 
for  all  of  the  employed.  The  limitation*  of 
such  project* — helping  tome  and  cxciudlng 
other* — led  to  favoritism,  frustration,  and 
blturnaaa.  Tha  over-all  result  was  to  save 
the  Nation  from  coUapae,  in  spite  of  th* 
rorgott*n  men.  But  It  was  no  solution  of 
tha  basic  problem  of  creating  opportunlUea 
for  all. 

Ironically  enough,  the  outbreak  of  war  In 
Eiirope  stimulated  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  United  Stataa.  On  the  surface,  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  temporary  and  unre- 
liable cure.  If  this  were  so.  It  would  Indi- 
cate that  we  have  no  constructive  solution 
to  our  economic  problems.  This.  I  reject  I 
believe  thst  the  war  In  this  respect  revealed 
to  us  the  folly  of  our  fears.  It  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  productive  capacities  Inherent 
In  our  system  In  which  all  should  have  the 
chance  to  ahava  according  to  the  effort  and 
aklll  contributed  by  each  Individual. 

Applied  to  the  tasks  of  peace,  the  energy, 
courage,  and  cooperative  spirit  demonstrat- 
ed by  our  people  In  time  of  war  can  solve  in 
due  time  any  problem  that  may  arise. 

They  say  that  the  greateat  problem  1* 
man  himself  and  his  relation*  with  hi*  fel- 
low men.     Thl*  Is  profoundly  true 

War,  *peculatlon,  depression,  these  prob- 
lems are  man  made.  In  that  same  period  of 
time  when  dealing  with  thlnga  as  distin- 
guished from  human  relation*  we  have  made 
tremendoua  progress.  The  mass  production 
of  automobiles,  radio,  television,  travel  by 
air,  the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy,  and 
notable  advances  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
physics,  chemistry,  all  theae  represent  Im- 
pressive step*  forward  If  we  learn  to  use 
them  for  the  good  of  society  as  a  whole. 

As  we  meet  to  dedicate  a  new  city  hall 
for  Lynn,  we  have  the  expectant  feeling 
that  w*  pauae  for  a  moment  at  the  door  to  a 
new  age.  It  marks  a  fresh  beginning,  at 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  repeat  th* 
mistake*  of  the  past. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  details  concern- 
ing the  beauty  and  utility  of  this  new  build- 
ing which  Is  the  home  of  your  city  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  simply  a  structure  of  stone  and 
steel  to  house  the  administration  of  the 
public  bualnaea  of  your  community. 

It  la  a  dvlc  center  where  you  will  meet 
on  many  occaaions  of  a  aoclal  and  cultural 
nature  to  promote  greater  understanding 
and  cooperation  with  one  another  as  fellow 
cltMiBa  of  the  alert  and  progreaalve  city  of 
Lfaa. 

From  1639  to  1949  th*  people  of  this  local- 
Ity  have  built  with  strength  of  hand  and 
mind  and  spirit,  a  tradition  which  is  their 
greateat  aaaet  as  they  face  the  future  Dur- 
ing or  Immediately  after  every  crlala.  as  l| 
spurred  by  their  sacrlflcea,  they  have  aet  to 
work  with  a  wUl  on  plans  for  municipal  Im- 
prov*m*nta. 

Such  a  spirit  Is  unconquerable. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Gold  Star  Mothers 
who  still  bear  the  croaa  of  the 
riflce  which  their  sons  and  di 
to  preaerv*  our  freedoms  we  name  this  bright 
and  shining  building. 


I  know  that  this  living  memorial  wUl  in- 
•plr*  all  th*  peopi*  of  Lynn  to  work  togathar 
for  th*  gr*ater  proaperlty  and  happlnsw  at 
the  city  wboe*  fine  record  in  th*  pifeBl  iMfftM 
every  Meaalng  m  the  future. 

In  dadieatihf  thli  impoatng  city  hall  and 
auditorium  to  the  heroea  of  all  war*  w* 
honor  that  form  of  govemment  to  which 
they  gave  d*TOtlon  b*yond  th*  claims  of  Uf* 
lts*lf. 

This  building  la  a  reminder  of  their  trust 
In  you  as  guardians  of  daiBoeracy.  May  It 
help  you  and  tho**  you  ehooa*  as  your  r«p- 
r***ntatlT**  to  achl*v*  th*  highest  standard 
of  public  **r%ic*  for  th*  city  of  Lynn  which 
has  already  won  a  dlstlngulahed  poaltlon 
among  the  progresslv*  cltl**  of  our  beloved 
Nation. 


Jnttke  Doasiki  Pay*  Tribute  to  Israeli 
Supreme  Court 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  recently  visited  Israel  and 
was  particularly  inspired  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court.  I 
herewith  insert  an  extract  from  the  Jew- 
ish Agency's  Digest  concerning  Justice 
Douglas'  visit  to  Israel : 

Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  member  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt.  was  pres- 
ent on  the  bench  with  Dr.  Moshe  Smolra,  the 
president  of  the  Israel  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
ceremony  in  Jerusalem  on  July  22,  1949. 
admitting  13  new  lawyer*  to  the  Israel  bar. 

The  ceremony,  which  fell  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  appointment  of  IsraePs  first 
supreme  court,  was  opened  by  the  president. 
In  welcoming  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  Dr.  Smolra 
paid  tribute  to  the  late  Mr  Justice  Murphy, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who 
died   some   days  ago  in   the  United   States. 

Dr.  Smolra  then  gave  an  outline  of  the 
law  and  procedure,  stressing  the  duties  and 
functions  of  advocates,  and  quoted  at  some 
length  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Justice  Ben- 
jamin Cardoao.  '"Last  year."  said  the  presi- 
dent, "when  I  opened  the  supreme  court,  I 
aald  we  are  an  ancient  people  and  th"t  our 
Judicial  Inheritance,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  Justice,  te  great  and  rich.  But  we  are  a 
young  state  and  our  institutions  are  young, 
and  we  wish  to  learn  from  others.  We  want 
to  absorb  all  that  Is  good  In  the  Judicial 
ways  of  all  the  countrlee  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Smolra  referred  to  the  Ingathering  of 
exiles,  as  symbollaed  by  the  group  of  13 
lawyers,  who  had  come  from  all  over  the 
globe.  In  the  same  way.  he  added,  the  law* 
of  the  State  of  Israel  contained  the  law*  of 
varloiu  democracies.  In  conclusion,  he  said 
that  only  If  advocates  were  good  adviser*  to 
the  court  would  the  courts  be  able  to  fulfill 
their  functions. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  aald: 

••This  U  Indeed  for  me  a  very  happy  and 
honorable  occasion,  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
court  of  this  session  this  mcwnlng.  I  will 
always  remember  this  occasion  especially  by 
reason  of  th*  fact  that  It  U  the  anniversary 
of  the  court. 

"As  I  walked  In  this  morning  to  the  court 
I  felt  a  slight  wave  of  sadness  because  at  the 
last  aa*alon  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
I  aat  with  my  brother,  Mr.  Justice  Frank 
Murphy,  who  ha*  now  passed  away.    He  de- 


voted his  life  largely  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  nUnontlea  in  our  cotintry  and 
was  very  active  especially  for  the  Jews. 

"Be  was,  among  other  thing*,  a  very  d*> 
foted  adToeate  of  th*  Zionist  moT*m*nt  in 
th*  days  of  great  trouble  when  you  started  to 
build  your  Stat*.  I  was  v*ry  happy  whan 
your  Chief  Justlc*  paid  blm  th*  T*ry  warm 
and  glowing  trlbut*  today. 

••Many  Jews  have  s*nrad  our  Supreme  Court 
and  w*  hav*  today  th*  very  brilliant  Mr. 
Justlc*  Frankfurter.  Tour  Chief  Justice  ha* 
spoken  of  Mr  Justice  Cardoao,  who  eerred 
our  Court  with  great  dUtlnctlon.  Mr.  Jua- 
tic*  Cardoao  probably  was  one  of  the  moet 
loved,  admired,  and  respected  men  In  this 
centviry  In  the  United  State*  H*  had  th* 
look  of  gr*atn*a*  on  hU  fac*  just  as  Einstein 
has  today,  and  his  proa*  was  very  T*ry  do** 
to  poetry. 

••I  personally  was  a  very  cloee  friend  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels.  Mr.  Justice  Brandela.  18 
year*  ago,  converted  me  Into  a  friend  of  Zion- 
ism, and  as  time  went  on  and  the  wheel  of 
fortune  turned.  It  ao  happened  that  I  took 
the  place  of  Mr.  Jiutlce  Brandels  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  highest  compliment 
that  was  ever  paid  to  me  was  paid  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels,  who  said  that  I  was  his 
choice  as  his  successor. 

"Your  Court  has  attracted  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America,  young 
as  It  is.  I  am  sure  that  your  Court  wUl  follow 
the  great  tradition  of  liberty  and  Justice  In 
the  future  as  you  have  followed  It  heretofore. 
"As  my  son  and  I  have  traveled  through- 
out the  Middle  East  dxirlng  the  last  month 
we  have  seen  some  courts  which  do  not  de- 
serve even  the  name  of  court.  Corruption 
and  innuence  reaches  the  highest  quarters  In 
some  places,  as  you  know,  and  destroys  the 
concept  of  the  court  as  you  know  It  and  as 
we  know  It  In  America. 

••I  had  a  Chinese  friend  who  visited  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, who  tried  to  do  In  China  many  of  the 
things  you  have  done  In  Israel.  On  one 
occasion  when  visiting  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  he  said  some- 
thing which  I  wish  to  repeat.  He  looked 
around  the  coxirtroom,  the  bench,  the  fvir- 
nlshlngs.  and  decorations,  and  he  then  turned 
to  me  and  with  tears  running  down  his  face 
he  said:  "If  China  could  only  have  a  court 
like  this,  all  its  problems  could  be  solved." 
What  he  meant  was  that  If  China  reached 
the  stage  of  maturity  that  would  give  It  such 
a  court  then  freedom  and  liberty  would  be 
given  to  China." 

"A  true  court  Is  the  guardian  of  the  people. 
There  Is  a  sign  of  real  Independence  In  a 
court,  too.  when  Judges  dissent.  My  hope 
Is  that  your  future  will  be  eminently  one  of 
the  re.illtatlon  of  liberty,  as  an  Institution 
of  Justice. 

•'I  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  which  you 
have  done  me  this  morning." 

Mr.  Halm  Cohen,  the  state  attorney,  pre- 
sented the  candidates.  • 

Later  In  the  day.  Justice  Douglas  crossed 
the  lines  Into  the  Old  City,  retm-nlng  later 
to  Tel  Aviv. 

LXAOtra  or  rairNDLY  tiLATiONs  wtth  xmrna) 

8TATSS  or  AMEklCA 

Justice  William  O.  Dotiglas.  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  th'  first  public  meeting  of  the  League  for 
Friendly  Relations  with  the  United  States  at 
the  Museum  Hall  In  Tel  Aviv  on  July  26,  1949. 

The  meeting  was  greeted  by  Miss  Esther 
Herllte  acting  director  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican division  of  the  foreign  ministry.  Rabbi 
M.  Nurock  presided.  Mr.  Jame*  McDonald, 
tho  American  ambassador,  was  present. 

The  aim  of  the  league.  Dr.  Ephralm  Katch- 
alsky.  of  th*  Welrmann  Institute,  said  in  a 
short  address,  was  to  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions In  science,  culture,  and  the  arts  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 


A  club  and  a  library  would  be  epanad  soon, 
he  aald.  and  a  program  providing  for  the  ei- 
change  of  student*  undertaken  by  the  l*agua. 

Judge  S  Kaaaan  introdueed  Mr.  Juatte* 
Douglas,  who  summed  up  his  tmpreealons  of 
his  visit  to  Israel,  H*  was  r*mlnd*d  greatly 
of  California,  whart  raaitte&ta  war*  sure  thare 
waa  no  other  plaeo  that  aqvaUed  their  own. 

H*  compared  the  aaiploltatton  of  state  do> 
main  by  the  United  Statee  Oovernmeut— 
leaving  smal*  tract*  to  farmer*— a*  '^aone- 
thing  appruachlag  the  Jewish  National 
Pund." 

'•However.  I  believe  that  otir  studenU  wUl 
shortly  com*  her*  to  l*arn  how  you  work  In 
th*  Neg*v.  in  ord*r  to  repeat  the  eaperU 
ment  In  our  wlldernees  in  the  years  to  ooom." 


Wluit'*  To  Be  Done  Aboat  CoiifresiT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIVB 

Wednesday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api>endix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ketaitver], 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  September  18. 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  To  Be  Dom  Aaotrr  CoNcaaaaf 
(By  EsTXS  KzrATTTsa) 
Washington. — On  Capitol  Hill  today  many 
an  honest  and  earnest  legislator  la  a  study  in 
frustration.  These  men.  though  they  have 
shown  no  lack  of  energy  or  Intelligence,  find 
themselves  with  an  anthology  of  alibis  rather 
than  a  aaUsfactory  list  of  accomplishments. 
The  program  that  these  men  set  out  to 
achieve  was  a  simple  one,  and  they  had  a 
fairly  clear  mandate  from  the  people  to  put 
it  Into  effect. 

The  day  after  election  moat  people  (Includ- 
ing not  a  few  veteran  legislators)  thought 
this  task  would  be  as  easy  as  winding  a  watch. 
But  winding  a  watch  can  be  a  rather  cumber- 
some business  If  one's  hands  are  encased  In 
boxing  gloves — and  that  is  a  fair  analogy  for 
the  position  In  which  Members  of  the 
thwarted  majority  find  themaelvea  as  the 
current  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congreaa 
draws  to  Its  close. 

The  typical  end-of-the-seaaon  Jam  of 
appropriation  bills,  the  disappointing  record 
of  major  legislation  enacted  by  recent  ses- 
sions, the  general  functioning  of  Congreaa  aa 
an  institution,  are  all  matters  of  grave  con- 
cern to  those  who  believe,  as  I  do.  In  our 
representative  form  of  government. 

For  many  year*,  deaplte  change*  in  party 
control.  Congress  has  been  the  object  of 
severe  public  criticism  and  stout  defense.  A 
growing  literature  of  protest  and  propoaed 
reforms  reflects  the  anxiety  of  serious  stu- 
dents of  our  legislature. 

Political  scientists  tell  us  that  Congreaa 
Is  "at  the  croearoads"  and  •'on  trial."  Plans 
for  ••strengthening  the  Congress"'  and  mak- 
ing It  a  "twentieth  century  body"  are  put 
forth  by  civic  group>s  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress Itself.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
many  people  feel  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing basically  wrong  with  Congreaa  aa  an 
Institution.    I  do  not  think  so. 

After  10  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  and  one  aeaalon  In  the 
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I.  OMAirv  mtnfmiM 

•n»€  besTlest  handicap  of  Congrws  today 
artart.  aa  I  m«  It.  from  our  nonlevlslatlTa 
wort  load. 

Tfcera  are  few  RepreaentatlTes  or  Senatora 
«te  tto  not  apend  from  SO  to  60  percent  of 
flMir  ttea  wnrtnff  aa  Waahlngton  Representa- 
tl^M  of  thetr  Individual  ronstltuenU.  Cor- 
wpondence.  personal  intervlewa.  and  errand- 
ninntnc  for  ttM  folka  back  bomc  leave  ua  all 
too  little  time  to  conaider  the  critical  na- 
tional and  International  problema  of  our 
age.  We  are  happy,  of  couraa,  to  help  our 
eonaUtuanU  In  every  poealbta  way  That  la 
part  of  our  reprcaentatlve  function  The 
proT^lon  (or  admlnlatratlve  aaalatanta  for 
each  Senator  haa  helped,  hut  It  will  be  some 
while  before  our  conatltuency  can  be  weaned 
away  from  awnandlnc  the  peraonal  atten- 
tion of  the  BMB  It  aent  to  Waahtacton. 
Our  errand-boy  work  Rtvea  ua  too  aMafir  a 
rhaniTt  to  attidy  or  think  about  the  larger 
Imum  or  the  common  velfare 

Oongreae  la  alao  heavily  burdened  by  the 
voluaa  ot  lU  prtvau  bualneH.  The  ban  upon 
th«  Introduction  of  (our  caugorlea  of  private 
Mlla.  which  Congraii  Impoeed  In  the  Legla- 
latlve  ReorganlaatiOB  Act  of  \946.  effected 
atmm  reduction  in  thla  prlvau-blll  work  load. 
■■t  through  loophole*  In  the  law  a  flood  of 
private  lagtalatlon  atUl  eugulfa  the  Judiciary 
Commlttaea  of  both  Houaee  and  coiiaumee 
much  ot  OUT  time.  I  refer  to  pr'.vate  claim* 
bllla  granting  relief  for  property  damage  or 
peraonal  injury,  and  to  private  Immigration 
•Ml  aAturaMsatton  bllla  relating  to  the  real- 
tftBM,  cltlMnHhlp.  and  deportation  of  allena. 
Almoat  ooe-haU  of  tha  lawa  enactad  to  date 
by  the  llghty-flrat  Coofraaa  have  been  in  thla 
private-bill  category.  The  aettlement  of 
thaea  minor  matter*  ahould  be  delegated  to 
appropriate  admlnlatratlve  agenelea. 

•Ince  1174  ConcreH  haa  functioned  after 
a  faahton  aa  a  rity  aovBCll  for  the  Dlatrlrt 
tt  Columbia.  Pifty-thraa  Mehibwrr  Mrve  on 
Mm  Dtatrirt  eommltteee  and  tha  Houie  de- 
2  daya  a  month  to  Dlatrtet  alfatri. 
imen  apend  more  than  S.OOO  man* 
Bh  eaealon  deciding  etich  weighty 
mattera  aa  .he  deatructton  of  weedi  and  atar. 
Ilnga  In  Waahlngton  We  can  no  longer 
afford  tha  lustiry  of  having  nur  national  leg* 
lalatura  parfurin  thaae  comparatively  trivia) 
mtkim,  Oofnt  theuid  lighten  Ht  work 
iMtf  hf  Ifttlnff  tha  people  nf  Waahlngton  tev> 
ern  themaelvea  in  thetr  purely  local  affaire, 
aa  tha  people  of  every  other  AiMrlean  elty 
tfo.  Oh  May  II  the  Senate  paiMd  my  home* 
nri*  Ml  Mr  UM  Otttrtet  of  Oolumbla  by  an 
umwlnlmlm  vota.  bttt  thii  bin  haa  been 
shelved  by  tha  Houaa  Dtatrtct  Oommlttee  (or 
thia  eaealon. 

u.  MtTMOM  or  woax 

•everal   congreealonal    procrduree   are   In* 

aArlent  and   undemocratic   In   their  cunae* 

Taken    tugethiar,    they    go    far    to 

It  (or  the  prolonging  of  the  preeant 

beyond  the  July  31  deadline  aet  by 

the  Banriwntmlton  Act.     I  have  in  mind  the 

tlafta  roneTT**^  reU  and  quorum  calla. 

At  preaent.  when  either  Houae  votes,  the 
roll  la  called,  which  takea  about  15  minutea 
la  the  Seiuite  and  45  nUnutea  In  the  Houae. 
Moreover,  whenever  anyone  auggeata  the  ab- 
acnce  of  a  quorum,  unleaa  the  Houae  ad- 
rna.  the  roU  baa  to  be  called,  and  quorum 
can  be  uaad  aa  a  delaytnt;  tactic.  Dur- 
!■(  the  war  yeara  tha  Boum  waated  a  month 
oa  roll  calla  alone  each  year.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  reeolutlon  to  provide  for  the  InataJ- 
latlon  of  electric  voting  equipment  In  tha 
^•iaate  and  Houae  Chambers.  A  doaen  of 
oar  SUkta  tagialttturra  vote  by  elactnclty  and 
days  thereby. 


If  dabato  la  tha  Houae  la  unduly  raatrlcted 
by  lu  rutaa.  debate  in  tha  Senate  la  too  free 
and  unlimited  for  tha  ezpadltlotia  conduct 
of  Ita  business. 

Tha  Sanata  ioat  S  waaha  laat  March  in  a 
blttar  and  (utUa  effort  to  lOmallae  lu  cloture 
rule.  Since  than  the  entire  eeeslon  has  been 
marked  by  algna  of  a  deliberate  alow  down. 
Thla  alow  down  haa  taken  the  form  of  almoat 
unlimited  debaU  and  Irrelevant 
upon  every  aubject  but  the  pending  ' 
On  Auguat  U  Senator  Ttdinos.  chairman  of 
Armed  Senrlcea.  asked  In  vain  for  limited  and 
germane  debate  upon  (our  vital  military  bllla. 
but  a  alngle  objection  defeated  thla  reaaon- 
able  requeat. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  aiada  rarylng 
propoeala  for  expediting  the  burtnem  ot  tha 
upper  body.  Theae  range  (rom  making  It 
poaslble  tor  a  majority  to  "put  the  prevloue 
quaatkn."  to  poatlng  a  tabulation  o(  the 
time  conaumed  by  each  Senator  on  the  floor 
ol  the  Senate.  One  member  auggested  that 
a  cloaure  petition  be  flled  when  a  debate 
begins  on  a  new  nMaaure. 

The  moet  uaual  propoeal  la  a  tightening  up 
of  the  cloeiire  rule,  but  this  could  only  be 
aeeompilahed  l(  the  Senate  at  the  same  time 
artoHtetl  a  rule  requiring  amendmenta  to  be 
fgrmane  to  the  bill  under  conalderatlon. 
OermaneneM  la  required  In  the  Houee,  but 
not  In  the  Senate  except  as  to  appropriation 
bllla.  and  even  then  It  can  be  waived  by  ■ 
two-thlrda  vote. 

The  abaence  of  such  a  rule  alao  permits 
Senators  to  diacuas  any  subject  the  membera 
wish  at  any  time  Thus,  msny  member*  and 
the  galleries  are  frequently  disheartened 
when  a  quortim  call  has  summoned  the 
Members  to  rota  un  a  highly  controversial 
Issue  and  then  Just  before  the  flnsl  roll-call 
starts  some  Member  begins  a  lengthy  dis- 
sertation on  cundltlons  In  Alaaka  or  another 
unrelated  subject. 

Another  frustrating  procedure  la  that 
which  requires  executive  ofllcers  to  JustKy 
their  program  In  quadruplicate.  For  exam- 
ple. Paul  Huffman  and  hla  aides  spent  most 
o(  the  laat  0  months  ds(endlng  their  CCA 
fktlmates  be(ore  (our  successive  cuagrm* 
Bloiial  cummltteea — the  Seiuite  Foreign  Ra« 
Utuina  Committee,  the  Houae  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Rotiae  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committaaa  plus  their  (orelgn 
aid  subcummlttaas. 

It  haa  been  a  rule  of  the  Houae  since  1137 
that  appruprlaUoag  must  have  been  pre* 
vioualy  authoriwd  by  law,  escept  (or  the 
aoaUMttMm  o(  publio  works  in  progr»«s 
VolMy-malUag  u  aput  between  the  leguiaiive 
M^nmlttaee.  whkh  authoriaa  prograna  of 
a«ti«h.  gad  tha  appropriationa  oummlttam, 
whMi  (vmUh  the  naaaeaary  (unda. 

Under  this  aplit  authority  arrangemaal 
(ha  approprlalora  have  an  annual  veto  orar 
the  autnortaera.  We  saw  a  dramatic  Instance 
oX  this  laai  year,  whan  the  House  Appro- 
priatlona  O^pmlttea  "Taberlaed"  (unds  (or 
the  Bttropaan  recovery  program  a(ter  the 
bill  authorizlug  that  program  had  been  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  both  houses. 

The  appropriations  committeemen  may 
control  policy  not  only  by  trimming  and 
vetoing  funda  already  authorized,  but  also 
by  the  detailed  allocation  of  funds  to  vari- 
ous activities.  Throtigh  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  estlmatea  and  Interim  aupervlaory  rela- 
tlonahlpa,  they  alao  may  Intervene  In  the 
Interstlcea  of  administration.  Prior  to  1921. 
the  authority  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
was  largely  vested  In  the  same  committees 
of  the  House.  Prom  the  point  of  view  ol 
unified  control  of  approprlatlona  probably 
It  would  be  a  rurremlre  atep  to  return  to  the 
pre- 1921  procedure.  But  both  Bourne  ahould 
fltrlctly  enforce  the  ban  agaiaat  leglalatlon 
on  mooay  bllla. 

Many  reforma  have  been  auggeated  for  the 
handling  of  appropriation  bills.  Soma  of 
these  are  good  and  shoold  ba  adopted.  They 
Would  save  much  money,  lamcn  the  burden 


of  lagialator*  and  produce  more  eflkiency 
and  aUbUity  In  the  execuUve  departmenU. 

Senator  Bran  and  Bapresentative  BraMa 
have  propoeed  1  conaolUlateri  appropriation 
bill  in  place  of  the  12  separate  onea  which 
Congreae  now  cuatomarUy  handles.  A  reso- 
lution for  adoption  of  this  plan  waa  reported 
by  Senator  Hunt  from  the  Committee  on 
Rulee  and  Administration,  but  it  has  not 
been  acted  upon.  Representative  Cannom, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  House  committee 
would  follow  thla  course  In  the  next  session 
and  indicated  that  no  changes  in  rules  were 
necessary. 

The  plan  la  fur  the  House  to  report  tha 
omnibus  bill  by  April  15  of  each  year.  By 
that  time  an  authoritative  forecaat  of  tha 
national  Income  will  be  available.  The  Sen- 
ate should  be  in  a  position  to  act  by  June  1. 
The  prime  queatlon  in  each  body  when  the 
bill  comea  to  a  vota  will  be  whether  to  hold 
expendtturee  within  the  national  Inconnc. 
Congressman  Cajinon  argum:  "In  the  fierce 
light  o(  publicity  which  will  be  concentrated 
un  that  final  vote  there  will  be  no  escape 
from  responsibility.  A  clear  unequivocal 
record  must  be  made.  And  public  opinion 
will  do  the  rest.  The  embodiment  of  all  an- 
nual expenditures  In  one  compact  bill,  with 
all  duplicattona  and  conflicts  eliminated  and 
with  Its  Impact  on  national  credit  clearly 
outlined,  win  serve  to  offmt  the  pleas  o( 
preaettre  groupa  and  high-powered  lobbies, 
and  should  save  vast  sums  of  money  and 
reduce  waste  and  prodigality  to  a  minimum." 

Sound  fiscal  control  probsbly  rsc,ulree  that 
one  committee  o(  each  House  handle  appro- 
priation bills.  However,  the  time  cooeumad 
by  torn  commltteee  dealing  with  the  aama 
stthjaet  matter  could  be  greatly  shortened. 
The  legislative  committees  o(  he  House  and 
Senate  ahould  on  more  (requent  oocaaiont 
have  Joint  hearings  or,  In  any  event,  use  the 
same  bearlnga,  supplementing  them  when 
apeclal  Inquiries  arise.  The  appropriation 
committees  could  also  use  certsin  basic  tea- 
tlmony  given  be(ore  the  legislative  ccmmlt- 
teae  in  passing  on  the  needs  o(  (unds.  Re- 
fuml  o(  either  Houae  to  allow  legislative  rid* 
trs  on  appropriation  bills  would  shorten 
greatly  the  time  consumed  In  hearings  by  th« 
Appropriation  Commltteee. 

tu.  kMroMciMO  asroBM 

Space  is  lacking  here  adequately  to  retlttr 
the  operation  of  the  Legialatlve  Recrfanlaa- 
tion  Act  of  1946.  nuOce  It  to  my  that  tha 
pruvistons  reforming  the  atandlng  gommlttaa 
strueture,  (or  Increased  uae  o(  governmental 
experu.  and  for  strengthening  the  oversight 
(ttSdlloa.  are,  on  the  wh^le,  worklnn  waU. 
Tto*  prvrtiiona  prohibiting  private  legiiiatlon 
»ad  tha  reguiatloc.  ot  lobbying  are  only  partly 
•ffeetivt  owing  to  delects  In  thetr  ooteragt 
and  draftsmaitahlp  But  further  reform*  la 
privau-bili  prooadtire  are  under  ooaaMara* 
tlon,  and  tha  Houm  has  recently  authorlatd 
a  freah  investigation  of  lobbying  actlvltlm. 

One  of  my  chief  crlticlsma  of  the  1946  act 
haa  been  the  failure  of  lu  fiscal  eoatrol  pro- 
vUlons.  The  legislative  budget  provisions  of 
the  act  failed  in  1947:  Congress  complied  with 
them  in  1948.  but  it  was  merely  a  (urmal  ges- 
ture, while  this  year  the  deadline  (or  submit- 
ting the  budget  was  postponed  to  May  1  and 
then  disregarded.  Although  the  legtaiaUve 
budget  Idea  la  laudable.  It  haa  proved  un- 
workable In  practice  because  (1)  the  time 
allowed  for  preparing  the  budget,  6  weeks,  U 
too  short:  (2)  the  Joint  budget  committee  is 
not  adequately  staffed  to  do  the  Job;  (3)  un- 
predictable expenditure  demands  render  it 
Impoeaible  to  keep  total  appropriations  be- 
low the  celling  agreed  upon  early  In  the  ses- 
sion, and  (4)  there  is  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
which  Items  are  to  be  cut  and  how  much. 

Sincere  efforts  are  being  made,  however,  to 
make  the  legialatlve  budget  workable:  tha 
propoaal  of  Senator  B-nm  and  RepreeenUtlva 
Canivon  and  others  to  Include  all  general  ap- 
propriation bills  In  one  consolidated  aupply 
bill  la  the  most  noteworthy. 
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IV.  PA«TT  DISCTPLnrK 

Perhaps  the  basic  reason  why  so  many  legis- 
lative roads  lead  to  a  dead  end  is  the  lack 
of  efficient  party  discipline.  Our  system 
seems  to  put  a  premium  on  mugwumpery. 

On  the  crucial  Issues  antladminlstratlon 
coalitions  control  the  situation  In  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  Democratic  chairmen  either 
oppose  or  fall  to  support  the  Presidents  legis- 
lative program  with  Impunity.  Several  major 
administration  measures  vrere  defeated  dtir- 
Ing  the  session  by  hostile  coalitions. 

Under  existing  political  conditions  In  Con- 
gress, strong  party  goverrunent  and  effective 
party  leadership  are  virtually  impossible.  The 
majority  party  is  deeply  divided.  It  has  both 
conaarvative  and  liberal  members  who  wear 
tha  same  party  emblem  but  lack  a  common 
political  philosophy.  Under  these  clrcum- 
stancea,  and  with  rnllmited  and  Irrelevant 
debate  In  the  Senate,  the  task  of  the  party 
leadership  in  planning  and  advancing  lU 
legislative  program  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
accomplish.  Who  can  lead  where  others  will 
not  follow t  Thanks  to  stricter  rule*  and 
more  experienced  leadership.  p«rty  govern- 
ment has  been  more  successful  In  the  Hotise 
than  In  the  SenaU.  but  even  there  It  U  a  con- 
stant struggle. 

The  major  problem*  of  our  time,  aa  I  *a« 
them,  call  (or  the  formulation,  adoption,  and 
execution  of  comprehensive  and  consistent 
national  policies.  But  the  Federal  structure, 
our  inherited  system  of  separated  powers, 
and  the  ptccaotaid  practices  ot  American 
Goverrunent  have  created  formidable  obsu- 
el**  to  the  making  and  administration  o( 
over-all  plans  o(  action.  Every  advanuge  U 
given  to  obatructlon.  while  orgxnized  apeclal 
IntereaU  are  able  to  sabotage  policy  In  lU 
details. 

A  democratic  solution  o(  this  problem  o( 
power  U  to  be  (ound.  I  believe,  in  the  recon- 
struction ol  party  government  In  the  United 
States.  The  two  major  political  parUes  can 
be  converted  Into  fit  instrumenu  (or  the  in- 
telligent planning,  integration,  and  over-all 
management  o(  public  affairs.  Party  re- 
construction calls  (or  the  consolidation  o( 
control  in  stronger  central  political  organiza- 
tlons.  The  parties  need  to  be  translormcd 
Into  more  homogeneous  agencies. 

It  would  be  help(ul.  I  think,  to  make  the 
congressional  committees  more  truly  repre- 
sentative, to  have  their  chairmen  choaen  by 
the  party  leaderahlp  inaUad  of  by  Mnlorlty, 
and  to  revivv  the  party  caucu*  and  BMke  It* 
decuion*  binding  on  the  party  lUIBbMfllup, 
upon  pain  o(  expulsion  (rom  tha  MlMtM. 

Party  re«t>nn«iblllty  and  •flacttv*  govarn- 
mant  would  ba  *nh«noad  by  •  battar  working 
arrangement  batwtan  th*  Ikacutiv*  and  the 
OofifNaa  Th*  hooaymooB  of  •  Praaidtnt 
MMI  OongraM  u  uaually  of  vtry  thort  dur»< 
tlon,  then  bickertivg  break*  out  *t  both  end* 
o(  Pennsylranla  Avenue.  A  l*glalattv**ex*c. 
utlve  policy  committee  as  suggested  by  Tom 
Flnletter  in  his  book.  Can  Representative 
Ck>vernment  Do  the  Job?  would  help  toward 
reaching  an  agreement  on  a  basic  necessary 
legialatlve  program.  ProvUion  (or  Cabinet 
memt>ers  to  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  to  give  reporu.  present  their 
points  o(  view  to  the  entire  membership  and 
answer  germane  questions  would  do  much 
to  bring  better  understanding  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive. 

Aa  I  Uke  stock  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
grass  to  date.  I  am  impressed  by  a  series  c( 
dramatic  contrasts — vast  activity,  but  meager 
results:  the  moet  expeditious  handling  of 
appropriation  bills  by  the  House  in  the  an- 
nals of  Congress,  coupled  with  the  worst 
appropriation  log  Jam  in  legislative  history; 
efficient  performance  by  the  lower  House  and 
many  appalling  delays  In  the  upper  body; 
a  Congress  heavily  handicapped  by  nonlegis- 
lative  chores  and  serious  procediaral  defects; 
parties  lacking  control  and  discipline;  fair 
and  unfair  investigations:  reforms  only  50- 
percent  operative  and  further  drastic  changes 


badly  needed.  Whether  on  net  balance  the 
credits  outweigh  the  debits  Is  a  matter  of 
individual  judgment. 

My  own  view  is  that  Congress  Is  function- 
ing as  well  as  could  be  expected,  all  things 
considered.  In  the  aftermath  of  military 
victory,  after  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  war 
years,  there  is  a  natural  let  down  in  pace  and 
tension.  In  amergeiit  times  of  depression 
and  war,  Congrem  has  proved  its  capiadty  to 
act  quickly  on  all  necessary  fronts.  Now  the 
sense  of  emergency  has  parsed,  although  the 
cold  war  continues.  The  country's  mood 
seems  to  be  one  of  caution  as  regards  new 
experiments.  And  this  conservative  attitude 
was  reflected  during  the  past  sesriion  in  the 
slow-motion  treatment  given  by  a  majority 
of  Congress  to  the  program  requested  by  the 
President. 

With  Its  contrasting  performance  and  per- 
sonalities. Congrem  today  is  both  the  hop* 
of  democracy  and  the  despair  of  believers  In 
representative  government. 

Personally.  I  am  inclined  to  view  the  future 
with  optimism.  Congrem  went  far  to  reform 
Itself  In  1940.  I  believe  that  the  need  of 
further  Improvements  1*  mor*  urgent  now 
than  ever  before  bacauaa  of  the  reeponslbtli* 
tim  Impoaad  upon  u*  by  th*  world  erteU,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  reoaalnlng  road- 
blocks to  reform  can  In  time  be  ramorad. 

As  the  next  sup  X  hope  that  the  second 
**wion  will  adopt  Setuitor  Mrxs*  excellent 
propoaal  to  put  Congrem  on  a  leglalauve 
timetable.  The  advance  planning  and 
monthly  revUlon  of  the  legialatlve  program, 
which  he  auggesU,  would  go  (ar.  I  believe,  to 
Improve  the  efficient  and  expaditiotu  conduct 
o(  the  legislative  bustneu. 

Despiu  their  expremlon*  o(  dis*atls(actlon 
with  Its  recent  performance,  the  American 
people  still  believe  strongly  In  Congram.  U 
w*  Improve  our  efficiency  and  democratlia 
our  procedurm.  parhape  they  wUl  hare  nK>r* 
(aith  in  Congreaaman.  too. 


Daniel  J.  Morphy,  Qicf  of  Trial  Diriiion, 
Federal  Trade  Committioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAaaACHUSBTTf 

Uf  TKV  HOUSI  OP  MPHMINTATIVIt 

Wcdne»4av.  Septunbtr  2t,  1949 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  BpMktr.  under  Ittva 
to  extend  my  remtrlu,  X  wUh  to  includo 
the  following  rtmMiu  of  Dtnlel  J,  Mur- 
phy, Chief  of  Trial  DlvUlon,  Pedtral 
Trade  Communion,  before  the  1M9  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Mineral 
Feeds  AMOclatlon.  Inc..  on  September  19, 
1949.  at  the  Bismarck  Hotel.  Chicago.  HI : 

TKX  LAW  AND  PKILOaOrifT  OF  THX  PSBStAL  TKAOK 
COMMiaSXOV    ON    ADVXXTiaiMO 

It  U  a  great  pleasure  to  sppear  at  this, 
the  1949  annual  convention  o(  the  National 
Mineral  Feeds  Association.  Inc.,  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  The  Law  and  Phlloeophy  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Adver- 
tising. May  I  preface  my  remarks  with  the 
explanation  that  any  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions I  may  here  express  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission over  advertising  is  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  5  and  12  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Section  5  declares  that  unfair  methods  of 
competition  In  commerce  are  unlawful.  This 
was  a  provision  of  the  original  act  of  1914. 
However,  as  years  passed,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  this  provision,  although  It  was  of 
some  value  in  protecting  the  public  against 


the  conseqtiences  of  false  advertising, 
inadequate,  since  the  Commission's  Jxiriadic- 
tlon  waa  baaed  upon  injury,  actual  or  poten- 
tial, to  a  competitor,  rather  than  to  the 
public.  In  consequence,  the  act  was  amend- 
ed In  1938 — ^the  so-called  Wheeler-Lea 
amendment — to  declare  tmfair  and  decep- 
tive acts  and  practices  In  commerce  to  be 
unlawful.  This  amendment  permits  the 
Commission  to  proceed  openly  aiKl  directly 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  rather  than 
to  have  this  as  an  Indirect  result  of  the  pro- 
tection of  competitors. 

"Unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practlcm 
In  commerce."  of  course.  Is  sufficiently  broad 
to  cover  false  advertising  of  any  commodity. 
Nevertheless,  section  12  of  the  act.  which  waa 
also  added  in  1938.  specifically  declarm  that 
the  dissemination  in  intersUte  commerce  Ot 
false  advertisements  of  food,  drugs,  ooa* 
metics.  or  devices  is  unlawful  and  Is  an 
unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  viola- 
tion of  section  A.  It  also  has  the  same  pro« 
vision*  aa  to  the  disaemlnatlcn  of  falm  ad« 
vertlaements  of  such  producu  by  any  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  which  is  likely 
to  Induce  their  purcham  in  IntersUta 
commerce. 

Section  is  deflnm  "food"  M  "artlctm  u*ad 
for  food  or  drink  (or  m^n  or  other  animal*," 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  stock  and 
poultry  feed*  in  which  you  gentleman  are 
primarily  Intermtad. 

Presumably  any  conacienttoiu  adrertlsar 
doe*  not  want  to  dlasemlnau  false  advertlse- 
menu  of  his  warm,  but  neverthelem  wanta 
hU  advertleeroents  to  b*  effective.  In  con- 
•equence,  he  U  riuily  Intereeted  In  what  a 
false  advertisement  to.  Section  IS  of  tha 
Federal  Trade  Oommlasion  Act  deflnae  It  aa 
one  "which  1*  misleading  in  a  matartal 
rmpect." 

Of  oourm.  It  Is  apparent  that  th*  li*  direct 
U  mUleadlng— for  example,  to  repreeent  that 
the  u*e  of  a  particular  food  will  ln*ur* 
against  Bang'*  dl*aa*e.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  etatamant  which  is  100  percent 
trui  Is  not  misleading.  In  lu  decision  in 
Donaldson  t.  Jlrad  MaffOMin*.  Ine.  (October 
1947),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said: 

"Advertlaemenu  as  a  whole  may  ba  com- 
pletely misleading  although  every  mnUnoe 
aeparatcly  considered  Is  literally  true.  This 
may  be  becau**  things  ar*  omitted  that 
*hould  be  *aid,  or  because  advcrtlaemente 
are  composed  or  purpoeefully  printed  in  autt 
a  way  a*  to  mUlead." 

Tou  will  not*  that  th*  Court  referred  to 
matteri  being  omitted  aa  rendering  an  adver- 
tiaiMint  mleleading,  even  thotigh  every 
■tit*m*nt  mad*  tra*  literally  true,  Thle 
makoB  good  ten**,  and  good  ten**  la  u*ually 
pretty  good  law,  Suppoae  you  were  Invited 
to  Inveet  In  an  oil  property  and  It  waa  reprc- 
aented  to  you  that  on**hal(  mile  to  the 
north  of  tt  there  wa*  *  well  making  90,000 
barrel*  of  oil  a  day.  Th*r*  Is  such  a  well, 
but  It  I*  al*o  a  fact  that  100  yards  north  of 
this  property  a  w*ll  was  drilled  which  waa 
dry.  I  th'nk  we  would  all  (eel  that  this  wa* 
a  (act  that  ahould  have  been  dlaclosed,  and 
that  In  the  stwence  o(  such  a  disclosure,  the 
representation  about  the  large  producer  wa* 
extremely  misleading. 

Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  in  Mark 
Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn,  when  Huck  and 
Tom  Sawyer  were  floating  down  the  MissLs- 
slppi  on  their  raft  they  were  joined  by  a 
character  who  leaped  on  board  just  In  time 
to  escape  (rom  a  large  and  angry  crowd,  bent 
on  doing  him  serious  bodily  harm.  It  later 
developed  that  this  individual  had  been  sell- 
ing a  product  positively  guaranteed  to  remove 
tartar  and  the  stains  of  eating  tobacco  from 
the  teeth,  and  Indeed  it  would  do  so  with  a 
speed  that  was  little  less  than  miraculotis. 
There  was,  however,  one  other  little  fact 
which  the  seller  had  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  disclose,  namely  that  it  also  removed  the 
teeth  although  not  quite  so  rapidly.  The 
local  citizenry,  who  could  no  longer  chomp 
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tbatr  poo*  ui4  tide  meat  wltb  tta«  verve  and 
«tfectlv«nMs  to  vhiclk  they  bad  been  accua- 
apparantly  felt  that  they  bad  In  Kkm* 
been  mUlad.  and  vbo  sball  say  tbat 
tbmj  were  wrong. 

So  bear  in  mind  tbat  literal  truth  may  not 
be  enough  to  prevent  an  advertleement  tram 
belnf  mfl— dim  In  aome  reepect. 
i     Concreea  recognised  tbls  In  another  pro- 
Ttalon  of  eectkn  1ft  which  uys: 

"In  detennlnlng  whether  an  advertUement 
la  inleltafWnt  there  khall  be  talun  into  ac- 
count (amoec  other  thlaga)  not  only  rcpre- 
made  or  augg— ted  by  statement. 
daaign,  device,  eoond  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  but  alao  the  extent  to  which 
the  advertisement  falls  to  reveal  facts  mate- 
rial In  the  light  of  such  representation,  or 
material  with  respect  to  consequences  which 
may  result  from  the  use  of  the  commodity  to 
«felik  the  advertisement  relates  under  the 
coadltlona  preecrtbed  In  auch  advertisement 
or  under  such  conditions  as  are  customary  or 
usual. " 

Tou  will  nota  that  In  arriving  at  a  deter- 
mination, the  CommlMlaa  >•  to  conaidar 
repreesntatlons  mad*  or  aaggestcd.  and 
thla  tndudsa  both  representations  made  cate- 
gorleaUy  and  by  innuendo  and  indirection. 
Of  course  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Com- 
mleslnn  can  furnish  the  multifarious  Indus- 
tries of  the  country  with  charta  and  blue- 
prlnU  for  the  things  they  may  or  may  not 
say,  and  how  they  may  or  may  not  be  said. 
about  their  myriad  producta.  The  Individ- 
ual advertiser  must  maks  hla  own  determi- 
nation In  the  first  Instance.  Of  course  It  ts 
very  easy  for  the  advertiser  to  become  queru- 
lous aiid  say.  "How  In  the  world  can  I  Ull 
what  to  do  or  what  I  can  say?  I  don't  know 
about  theee  things.  Why  doesn't  Oovem- 
raent  tall  us  beforehand  and  not  sock  me 
when  I  have  inadvertantly  done  what  they 
■ay  ts  wrong?" 

The  answer  Is  very  simple,  and  any  teller 
who  Will  be  Intellectually  honest  with  him- 
self  can  And  It.  Start  with  the  simple  prsm* 
lee  that  it  la  unlaerful  to  put  false  Ideas  In 
others'  heads  by  4m9i  etAtement.  innuendo, 
or  otherwise.  Alk  fOmtM  tlM  queatious 
"What  will  th«  rM4er  of  this  sdvertiaement 
think  about  ttUa  product?  Is  what  be  will 
think  the  truth?  Is  there  anything  else  that 
be  ought  to  know?" 

Tbe  mattars  covered  by  advertising  are 
mattars  within  the  peculiar  knowledge  of 
the  advertiser.  Who  U  In  a  poaitiou  better 
than  he  for  the  — aH^g  of  an  hooaat  ap- 
pralaal  ot  hla  prodtiO  or  the  framing  of  ad- 
fiitlaeaenta  that  honestly  repreeent  It? 

The  Oommleslon  feels  keenly  Its  statutory 
responsibility  to  ellmlnsta  false  advertising. 
flooM  stich  matters  are  brought  to  tta  at- 
tention by  oompiainU  registered  by  members 
of  the  public,  the  names  of  such  complain- 
anta  are  not  divulged.  In  addition,  the 
CoouD  isslon '8  Division  of  Radio  and  Period- 
ical Advertising  maintains  a  continuous  sur- 
vey of  advertlsementa  by  radln,  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  other  media.  Several  hundred 
thousands  of  radio  continuities,  magarinea. 
newspapers,  etc  .   are   examined   yearly. 

In  the  Commission's  work  directed  toward 
the  stopplBf  of  false  advertiaing  or  prevent- 
ing tta  OM.  It  follows  three  well-defined 
couraee  of  procedure.  One  might  somewhat 
daaeriptlvely  refer  to  them  as  the  consent 
method,  the  compulsory  method,  and  the 
cooperative  method 

Tbe  consent  method  may  be  used  when 
Um  offender  deslree  to  agree  voluntarily  to 
dlseontlnue  the  representations  complained 
of.  and  to  enter  Into  an  agreement,  called  a 
•tlpulatlon.  to  cease  and  desist  from  u  Ing 
thMi  toy  More.  When  thla  procedure  Is  in- 
tttatod,  the  Oommtsslon's  attorneys  who  pre- 
pare theae  agreementa  have  before  them 
the  Information  which  haa  been  gathered 
by  inveetlgatfcms  ot  one  sort  or  another. 
ataoe  there  te  always  the  poealbillty  that 
wamm  of  this  may  t>c  Incorrect  or  has  been 
retMlcred  out  of  data  by  advances  In  sdentifle 


knowledge,  the  advertiser  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  and  disctiss  the  matter  with 
one  of  the  attorneys  of  ttie  Bureau  of  Stipu- 
lations and  preaent  his  side  of  tbe  matter. 
Tbe  procedure  is  qulta  Informal,  and  if  the 
advertiser  can  satisfactorily  Justify  the  repre- 
sentations he  has  auule.  he  will  be  out  of 
tbe  woods.  If  he  cannot  do  so.  he  may.  If 
he  electa,  agree  to  cease  and  desist  from  their 
further  use.  If  he  continues  to  assert  that 
hla  advertlsementa  are  not  false,  and  the 
Conunlnlon  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are, 
tbe  iMfOaace  of  a  complaint  follows — the 
compulsory  method. 

This  opportunity  to  dispose  of  a  mattar  by 
stipulation  Is  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  a 
privilege  extended  by  the  Commission.  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Conunlsalcn  to  extand  It 
only  In  cases  where  It  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
under  all  the  circumstances,  such  a  dlapoel- 
tton  will  effect  a  prompt  correction  and  fully 
protect  and  satisfy  tbe  public  Interest.  It  Is 
not  extended  when  the  Commb>slon  Is  of  the 
opinion  tliat  the  advertiser  has  undertaken 
to  perpetrate  a  deliberate  fraud  or  when 
danger  from  the  use  of  the  product  Is  to  be 
anticipated. 

If  the  opportunity  to  stipulate  is  not  given 
by  tbe  Commission,  or  if  It  ts  offered  and  re- 
fused, a  complaint  ts  Issued. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  Issue  and  serve  com  plain  te  whenever  It 
■hall  have  reason  to  believe  tbst  false  ad- 
vertising has  been  disseminated  and  that  a 
proceeding  in  reepect  thereof  would  be  in 
the  public  Inter «et.  Of  course,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  reason  to  believe  both  of 
these  things  before  the  opporttmity  to  stipu- 
Iste  wss  extended. 

The  complaint  statee  the  charges  against 
the  advertiser,  whom  we  call  tiie  respondent, 
and  is  served  upon  htm.  He  may  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  file  an  answer  to  the 
complaint.  Thereafter  hearings  are  held  at 
which  the  testimony  of  witneesee  Is  taken 
under  oath.  The  proceeding  Is  before  sn 
ealled  a  trisi  examiner,  snd  the  re- 
U  hsa  all  the  rights  of  any  party  to 
litigation  in  court.  The  caee  ultimately 
cumes  before  the  Commission  for  tte  decision 
upon  the  record,  briefs  by  both  iMes,  and 
orsl  srgumtnt  If  requeeted.  If  the  complaint 
has  not  been  suiUltMd.  It  wUI  be  dismissed. 
If  tt  has  been  sustained,  the  Commission  will 
mske  tu  findings  as  to  the  fscte  and  lasue  tte 
order  to  oeaee  and  desist,  which  Is  reviewsble 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  sppeals 
or  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  If  an 
appeal  la  taken  from  it. 

A  third  procedure  available  for  the  cllm- 
tnstton  of  false  sdvertUlng  snd  the  conse- 
quent promotion  of  fair  standards  of  busi- 
ness ethics  Is  provided  by  the  Commission 
in  the  trade  practice  conference  plan.  This 
Is  what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  cooperative 
method.  Such  trade  practice  conference  pro- 
cedure has  for  Ite  purpose  the  wholesale 
etlmtnstlon  of  false  sdvertlslng  by  Industry- 
wide cooperation  with  the  Commission  and 
eoUaboratlon  of  all  groups  in  Interest  In  the 
formulation,  eetabltshment.  and  observance 
of  fair-trade  practice  rulee  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  Industry  and  trade  In  ques- 
tion. Under  the  plan.  Joint  action  among 
competitors  with  the  supervlaioo  and  aid  of 
the  Commission  Is  possible,  and  experience 
has  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  method  In 
more  than  100  industrlee  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  compulsory  procedure  which  I  have  out- 
lined. The  Commission  is  now,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Congreea.  enlarging  thla 
method  ot  procedure. 

Conference  proceedings  are  conducted  on 
a  basia  of  voluntary  partletpaUoo;  though 
the  Commission  may  Initiate  the  conference, 
tt  canxu>t  compel  attendance  or  participation 
Partlee  In  interest  are  at  all  tlmee  free  to 
advise  snd  consult  with  the  Coaunisalon's 
repreeentatlvce  In  the  matter.  Where  necee 
sary  or  desirable.  InforaAl  meetings  or  pre- 
liminary   discussions   may    be    arranged    to 


formtilate  tentative  drafta  of  rules  or  to  de- 
velop, through  an  exchange  of  Ideas,  a  clear- 
er iwderstandlng  of  the  problems  Involved 
and  the  ssaistance  wLid  can  be  rendered  by 
the  Commission  in  their  solution.  The  con- 
ference considers  and  proposes  rules  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Commission  for  Its  approval. 
Before  rules  are  finally  approved  or  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission,  they  arc  subjected 
to  public  hearings  at  which  all  Interested  or 
affected  parties  are  afforded  opportunity  to 
pretent  their  views.  They  may  submit  such 
in  writing  or  be  heard  orally  as  desired. 
Through  such  conferences  and  hearings,  all 
groups  m  Interest  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  consult  with  us  In  the  mat- 
ter, even  though  they  may  not  happen  to  be 
classed  as  members  of  the  particular  Indua- 
try  or  trade  Involved. 

In  passing  upon  the  rules  proposed  for  ap- 
proval, the  Commission  applies  the  test  of 
law.  In  other  words,  the  rules  must  not 
sanction  practices  which  are  contrary  to  law 
or  which,  when  put  Into  effect,  may  bring 
about  a  resxilt  which  Is  Ulegsd  or  opposed  to 
the  public  Interest.  The  purpose  cf  this  Is. 
of  course,  obvious.  It  la  not  within  our 
province  to  sanction  violations  of  the  law, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  are  directed  to  pro- 
mote law  observance,  to  the  end  that  honest 
business  may  be  liberated  from  the  waste 
snd  fetters  of  unfair  practices,  and  the  rlghta 
of  the  public  may  be  protected. 

I  believe  that  from  what  I  have  said,  the 
philosophy  of  the  Commission  In  Ite  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Trade  Crmmls- 
slon  Act  Is  fairly  clesr.  The  purpose  of  the 
trade  practice  conference  Is  to  ttop  some 
false  sdvertlslng  before  It  starta.  as  well  as  to 
eliminate  current  bad  advertising  practlcee 
throtighout  an  Industry.  The  stipulation 
method  In  the  Individual  case  furnishes  ma- 
chinery for  a  relatively  amicable  dlspoel- 
tloo  of  s  matter.  The  formal  complaint  Is 
laroed  when  nsceeeary.  The  Ccmmtselon 
does  not  go  sbout  flexing  Its  muscleit,  flour* 
Ishing  a  legal  club,  and  issuing  complslnts  on 
small  Justification.  I  believe  that  tbe  Com- 
mteelon's  basic  philosophy  is  to  stop  or  pre* 
vent  as  much  false  sdvertlslng  as  tt  can,  and 
the  reetilt  ts  more  Importsnt  than  the  em< 
ployment  of  sny  particular  OMthod  of  at* 
talning  It. 


TIm  laceadTt  Iscom*  Tai  PUi 


EXTENSION  OP  REldARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIBUPSON 

or  PSMwaTLvaina 

W  THE  HOUSZ  OF  RSPIUEaZirTATTTBS 
Wednesday.  September  21.  1949 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Penn5ylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkcoRO.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Gwilym  A.  Price: 

Thi  iNcrwrnn  Incomk  T.*x  Plan— Thx  Wat 
TO  Paospsarrr  Lixa  n*  a  Moax  DrmxicKirr 
Di«T»j»Tmoit  or  thx  Tax  Load 

(By  Owtlym  A.  Price,  president.  Westing- 
house) 
In  thie  space  last  month  John  W  Hanee 
called  for  "a  thorough  overhauling  of  our 
tax  structure."  He  restricted  hie  discussion, 
however,  to  tliree  ttasic  areas  of  FMeral  tax 
pollc>  where  reform  le  moat  urgently  needed 
In  order  to  encourage  Invcetment  In  and  by 
Industry.  He  recommended  (Da  reform  o< 
the  depreciation  policy.  (2)  a  Uberallaatkm 
of  the  policy  regarding  retained  eamlasi, 
and  (S)  elimination  of  double  *n*^t**^  o( 
divtdenda.  With  theae  specific  r< 
ae  well  as  with  Mr. 
analysla  of  the  cunVBt 
national  tammmg,  I 
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As  a  further  step  toward  formulating  a 
new  fiscal  program  for  the  Nation.  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  to  a  proposal  recently 
put  forward  by  Prank  Wilbur  Main,  M.  C. 
Conlck.  and  their  partners  In  a  widely  known 
accounting  firm.  Admittedly  this  proposal 
and  my  comments  fall  considerably  short  of 
that  "complete  fiscal  program"  of  which  the 
editors  of  Fortune  say  they  are  In  search. 
The  reader  will  find  here  nothing  relating 
to  excises,  customs,  or  capital  gains  and 
losses:  to  tbe  overlapping  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  taxes,  concerning  which  Roswell 
Magill  has  recently  made  some  thoughtful 
auggestions;  or  to  that  fiscal  change  which  Is 
a  paramount  requirement,  the  substantial 
reduction  of  Government  expenditures. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposal  In  question, 
which  the  authors  call  the  Incentive  Income 
tax  plan,  strikes  so  directly  at  the  heart  of 
our  tax  problem  that  It  merlte  consideration 
on  ite  own  account  and  as  part  of  an  over- 
all program.  In  recent  months,  as  on  any 
occasion  when  there  is  a  slowing  of  our 
economic  machinery,  the  popular  Impulse 
has  been  to  turn  to  government.  There  is 
a  multiplied  demand  for  extravagant  ex- 
penditures of  public  money,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  countless  schemes  to  guarantee 
immunity  and  security  to  all.  While  this 
demand  springs  from  perfectly  normal  in- 
stincts. It  la  contradictory  and  self-defeat- 
ing. Government  expenditures  alone  cannot 
put  a  solid  and  lasting  foundation  under  pro- 
duction and  employment.  Indeed,  contrary 
evidence  Is  fairly  recent  and  overwhelming. 
Far  better.  I  believe,  that  Government 
should  adopt  a  program  that  will  capitalize 
the  energies  and  ambitions  of  the  people, 
stimulate  their  initiative  and  Imagination, 
reward  their  indiutry  and  thrift.  Govern- 
ment can  do  very  little.  In  and  of  itself,  to 
Increase  the  productive  wealth  of  the  Na* 
tlon.  But  there  Is  no  perceivable  limit  to 
what  the  p«ople  thenuelvea  can  accomplish, 
with  wise  leadership  and  encouragement 
from  Ooverhment, 

Naturally  X  do  not  mean  that  tax  policy 
Is  the  only  thing  that  determines  the  degree 
of  our  national  prosperity:  but  certainly  It 
Is  a  major  factor,  and  never  more  so  than 
now.  For.  whatever  the  danger  that  we  are 
head«d  toward  slump  or  receeslon,  a  prlncl* 
pal  eontributtng  cause  ts  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  producer.  Investor,  and  consumer. 
Taxes  have  made  Investment  thoroughly  un- 
attractive, and  slowed  the  stream  of  venture 
capital  to  a  trickle.  Taxes  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  pricing  millions  of  consumers 
out  of  the  market  for  products  they  need 
and  want.  Taxes  have  prevented  the  birth 
and  growth  of  new  enterprises,  done  their 
utmost  to  stifle  the  energies  of  the  Inventor 
and  the  manager,  and  impaired  the  living 
Standards  of  a  large  part  of  our  people. 

Many  Americans  seems  to  believe  that  It 
makes  little  difference  Just  how  and  where 
the  Government  extracts  Ite  huge  taxes. 
That  's  a  dangerous  and  costly  error.  Ac- 
tually. It  la  of  Jicalculable  Importance  that 
taxes  be  so  assessed  as  to  do  the  least  pos- 
sible harm  to  our  economic  structure.  Taxes 
may  be  levied  In  such  a  way  as  to  dlscoxurage 
Initiative  and  enterprise,  reduce  the  tax- 
payer's Income,  and  thus  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's revenues.  But  taxes  may  also  be 
levied  so  as  to  furnish  Incentive  to  the  tax- 
payer, encourage  commerce  and  Industry, 
and  ultimately  enlarge  the  Government's 
revenues.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  feas- 
ible for  our  Income-tax  law  to  be  rewritten. 
not  alone  with  the  obvlotis  purpose  of  raU- 
ing  sufficient  Government  revenue,  but  also 
with  a  view  to  spurring  and  rewarding  hu- 
man intelligence  and  energy. 

TBXPe<V08AL 

The  central  theme  of  the  Incentive  tax  plan 
was  best  set  forth  by  its  suthors  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

•The  word  'incentive'  msy  seem  Incom- 
patible with  the  regressive  power  of  taxation. 


But  since  everything  is  relative.  It  is  stUl 
possible  to  levy  the  high  tax  rates  which  are 
now  necessary  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  high  degree  of  stimulation  to  the  produc- 
tivity and  advancemenet  of  all  our  people. 

"A  new  approach  to  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion can  furnish  all  the  incentives  that  are 
essential  In  our  present  situation  and  in  the 
Immediate  future — Incentive  to  Imagination 
and  to  physical  labor,  incentive  to  btislness 
enterprise  and  Investment.  Incentive  to  In- 
telligent saving.  Incentive  to  the  sort  of  In- 
telligent spending  that  restilte  In  better 
living." 

The  following  six  pointa  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  proposal: 

1.  Income  should  be  taxed  as  Income,  re- 
gardless of  whether  received  by  Individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation.  This  would  be 
accomplished  through  identical  rates  for  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  with  the  same 
exemptions  and  deductions,  tbe  same  gradu- 
ations, the  same  ceiling. 

2.  Through  this  concept  of  taxation  on  In- 
come, eliminate  the  tax  on  undistributed 
surplus  and  other  common  causes  of  con- 
troversy and  litigation. 

3.  Eliminate  the  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends, through  freeing  the  stockholder  of  tax 
liability. 

4.  Raise  exemptions:  $1,000  for  a  single 
person:  92.000  for  a  married  couple.  Also 
92.000  for  a  corporation. 

5.  Establish  a  graduated  rate  structure  for 
all  net  taxable  income.  t>eglnnlng  at  15  per- 
cent on  the  first  12,500  and  rising  to  SO  per- 
cent at  the  950,000  level.    This  celling  rata 


would  apply  to  all  net  taxable  income  in  ex- 
ceee  of  950.000. 

6.  Greatly  simplify  tbe  whole  procese  of 
tax  reporting  tot  the  citizen,  and  of  tax  ad- 
ministration for  the  Government. 

The  accompanying  condensed  chart  shows 
the  surprising  etfecte  of  this  new  approach. 
At  all  income  levels.  Individuals  would  pay 
le:3  in  taxes  than  under  existing  Isw.  More- 
over, the  lowest  Income  groups  would  be  freed 
from  income  taxes  entirely.  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1948.  with  personal  Income  taxes  to- 
taling about  9213.000.000.000,  there  were  some 
54.000.000  Income  taxpayers.  Under  tbe  In- 
centive plan  these  would  be  reduced  to  about 
thirty-four  million. 

The  Federal  incentive  income  tax  plan 

EXEMPTIONS    AND   DEDUCTIONS 

Single    person $1,000 

Married    couple 2. 000 

Each  dependent 600 

Corporation 2,  000 

Stockholders  pay  no  taxes  on  dividends. 
Deductions  for  contributions,  interest,  taxea, 
etc..  remain  as  st  present.  No  taxes  on  im- 
distrlbuted  profits. 

iNcnmvs  TAX  katcs 

Tbe  Incentive  Income  tax  plan  i»x>vldes  for 
the  taxation  of  Income  as  such — instead  of 
one  tax  rate  for  individuals  and  another  for 
corporations. 

Therefore,  after  all  allowable  deductlona 
and  exemptions  are  subtracted  from  groes 
Income  received  from  wagee,  sale  of  goocta, 
services  rendered,  ete.,  the  resulting  net  tax- 
able Income  of  Individuals  and  oorporatiooa 
would  be  taxed  as  indicated  below: 


Ovi«r  W,*»  hot  iwf  over  |lft,nm 

Over  lA.ini  >«)!  not  »)\rr  17 .M) 

()\,f  r.'ir  tm  I,,  f ..%,  r  iin.nno 
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*'  '''•■•aw«««eeeae«e 

Ovir  >  4i;..vn... 

Ov#r  )  t-Ji,(no 

Ovrr  «  tZIjm... .■. 

Over  f  (3MM •• 

Ovw  «*"*» 

Over  *  ^o, •««««««««•»«•• 

Over*      '  «'     "« ...... 
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Taxes  cannot  be  so  greatly  reduced  for  so 
msny  without  cutting  Government  revenues 
below  presently  practicable  levels  or  shifting 
the  tax  burden  to  others.  Mr.  Main  and  his 
associates  would  partially  offset  the  relief 
granted  to  individual  taxpayers  by  a  heavier 
impact  on  corporations,  the  weight  falling 
almost  entirely  on  that  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  businesses  whose  net  taxable  Income 
reaches  cff  passes  the  9100.000  level.  So-called 
small  business  would  not  be  affected  ad- 
versely because  the  rates  on  taxable  Income 
of  less  than  9100.000  would  not  be  markedly 
different  from  those  now  prevailing. 

There  will  be  substantial  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  a  progressive  rate  of  tax  on 
corporate  Income,  but  It  should  not  be  too 
difflcuj .  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  on 
•that.  Aj  to  the  projected  Increase  of  twelve 
points  In  the  tax  rate,  no  corporate  manager 
will  f.nd  that  palatable— or  even  support- 
able— unless  he  sees  a  satisfactory  contra- 
account  of  beneflte. 

On  that  score,  say  *he  plan's  suthors: 

"On  first  consideration,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  undue  hardship  on  the  corporate 
taxpayer.  More  careful  study,  however,  will 
reveal  that  there  are  clear-cut  advantages  in 
this  plan  for  corporations,  for  their  manage- 
mente.  and  particularly  for  their  stock* 
holders. 

"For  many  corporations,  tbls  plan  will  do 
away  with  previously  vexatious  questions  as 
to  tuidistnbuted  profits.    In  most  cases,  elim- 


inating the  double  taxation  of  dividends  will 
brlrtg  to  the  owners  of  corporations  larger 
net  returns  than  they  now  receive  from  their 
corporata  investmente.  This  same  elimina- 
tion of  double  taxation  will  encourage  and 
enable  corporate  managemente  to  subetltuta 
capital  stock  for  bonds  and  other  Indebted- 
ness, whose  heavy  fixed  charges  so  often  slow 
down  commercial  expansion,  stagnate  busi- 
ness, hasten  and  deepen  depression.  Cor- 
porations win  gain,  even  more  than  individual 
taxpayers,  through  simplification  of  the  law 
and  administrative  regulations,  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  major  causes  of  dispute  between 
Government  and  taxpayer. 

"All  these  benefite  to  corp>oratlons  will  be 
fortified  by  the  fact  that  a  tax  program  which 
helps  to  expiand  the  national  economy  and 
the  national  income  will  naturally  lead  to 
the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  markete. 
It  Is  fairly  elementary  that  a  50-percent  tax 
on  an  enlarged  Income  will  be  less  burden- 
some than  a  38-percent  tax  on  shrunken 
earnings. 

"Finally,  a  corporation  exlste  only  for  the 
benefit  of  Individual  human  beings — the 
stockholders,  management,  and  employees. 
We  have  stressed  the  importance  of  incen- 
tive. Tou  cannot  fumlah  incentive  to  an  im- 
personal corporate  entity:  but  you  can  give 
abundant  Incentive  to  all  those  persons — 
stockholders,  management,  employees — who 
comprise  the  corporation  and  whose  welfare 
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la  mutnaUir  r«c1|»t)cal  with  that  of  the  eor- 
poration.     A  tax  plan  which  to  In  the  Interest 
9t  an  tiMM  group*,  and  d  the  corporation  ■ 
«yi  aptU  mtoaiatlc  and  certain 
for  tb*  corporation  Itaelf." 
paradoodcally.  aa  It  appears  to  me, 
■MB*  objectors  to  the  Increase  of  the  corpo- 
f»t«  tax  rate  will  say  that  nothing  Is  to  be 
tj   It.   since   such   taxes   are   simply 
on  to  the  ^'TirT"—  by  inclusion  in 
th*    prices    of    the    aarpcratlon's    products, 
ition  managers  know  that  this  U 
so.     Th*  ability  of  a  corpora- 
tkm  to  pas*  on  inereaaca  In  Its  coeu  depends 
on    nunMroua    factor*.     The    moat    efficient 
company  In  a  particular  Industry  may  prefer. 
for  corapetUlv*  reasons,  to  absorb  all  or  part 
of    the    increase    out   of    ^woflls.     If    so.    all 
miut  do  likewise  or  be  priced  out  of 
In  a  period  of  Intensified  compe- 
tition and  nm**qMsiit  instability  of  prices. 
Increases  In  taa**  or  other  costs  cannot  be 
p*B*ed  on. 

Furthermore,  thto  argument  overlooks  the 
fact  that  individual  taxpayers  try  to  do  ex- 
actly tiM  saoM  thing.  Thar*  to  something 
more  than  coincidence  In  th*  fact  that  d*- 
for  wag*  and  salary  Increases  becsm* 
universal  than  ever  after  withholding 
had  made  millions  of  our  cltlaens 
MVMly  tax  eenaclou*  for  th*  first  tim*  Th* 
|iMi  to  not  lM**d  on  anyone's  deair*  to  mak* 
corptirations  pay  hlgh*r  taxes.  Wb*n  It  was 
first  published,  corporation  rat**  w*nt  well 
tayond  M  p*ro*nt  Th*  reasons  for  whst  to 
BOW  a  preposad  tncreas*  ar*  (1)  that  all 
#M***  of  taxpayers  should  b*  required  to  pay 
eonparabl*  rstes  of  tax:  (2)  that  the  surest 
way  to  keep  our  national  economy  morlng 
forward  to  to  reduc*  th*  tax  load  on  all  our 
Individual  cltlxcns;  and  t3)  that,  unfor- 
tunately, the  only  way  partly  to  compensate 
for  such  lost  revenue  to  to  raise  corporation 
taxes. 

Still  other  critic*  will  say  that  the  effect 
of  a  60-percent  celling,  when  combined  with 
th*  total  elimination  of  double  taxation  on 
dtrtdenda.  will  b*  to  nuU*  the  rich  richer 
and  to  perpetuate  wealth  and  power.  Thto 
will  b*  tru*  only  as  to  any  current  genera- 
tloo — and  surely  the  Nation  will  gain,  as  In 
the  past,  through  the  proAtaole  risks  taken 
In  future  by  enterprtolng  and  successful  busl- 
fMHBMn.  One  premise  of  th*  plan  to  that 
wealth  should  be  put  to  work  for  th*  purpo** 
of  providing  new  investmenu  and  more  Jobs; 
an  enterprise  system  can  survive  in  no  other 
way.  As  tijt  the  perpetiistlon  of  wealth  and 
pow«r.  gift  and  death  taxc*  make  that  utterly 
iBipoestbie. 

As  to  the  50  p*rc*nt  cellinf  per  se.  there  to 
a  feeling  throughout  the  country  that  every 
man  should  get  at  least  an  even  break  with 
the  tax  collector  Opinion  polls  show  that 
thto  belief  has  poptUar  support:  Its  more 
dtottngulshed  proponents  Include  Senstor 
CLAVom  Pxrrm  and  ex-OoTernor,  now  unl- 
v*r«lty  president.  Harold  Stasjen.  Though 
BO  Isftolative  body  can  bind  Its  B\Kce**ors, 
ttM  Oongr***  that  **tabllah**  a  SO  parcent 
paaaatlm*  limitation  on  Ineom*  taa**  ought 
to  alat*  tta  aoovlctlons  and  Intent  so  strong- 
ly a*  to  mak*  It  unlikely  thst  lat«r  Con- 
gr«****  will  disregard  thto  opinion  regarding 
equity  between  Government  and  taxpayer 
On*  eartaln  erltictom  to  that  the  ratoing 


fr**tng 
tSB  MabUity. 


millions  of  clttsens 
will  thereby  relieve 
oaoarB  for  bow  the 
*p*ndi  It*  wmoaaj.  Howvver.  I 
MM  really  balleves  that  Ux-pay- 
good  dtlaenshlp  are  Inherently 
or  that  In  tb***  reo*nt  years. 
than  one-third  of  all  AnarteaBa 
on  tb*  tax  rolto.  w*  bav*  had  graat  galaa 
in  governoMntal  attdeney  and  aaoaaaay. 
lir  Ban**  has  pr*c*«l*d  m*  la  un^Bg  tb* 
iBcooB*  tax  of  tbOM  In  th*  lower 
Th*  *irt**  tasa*.  of  which 
th*y  pay  a  large  share,  ar*  alraady  buvdan- 
And.  In  •eooomle  terms,  w* 
k**  ful!  production  and  stable  em- 


ployment without  mas*  consumption,  which 
depends  on  spendable  money  In  the  hands 
of  the  largest  possible  number  of  people. 

Perhaps  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  the  human  effects  of  eac«*alv*  Ux- 
ation.  A  man  cannot  be  aa  good  a  citizen 
if  taxes  are  cutting  down  hi*  standard  of 
living.  His  family  cannot  have  aa  fair  an 
opportunity  for  life  and  growth  if  taxes 
are  eating  into  their  grocery  bill  and  their 
rent  money.  The  country  who**  hvlBg 
standards  are  continually  moving  up  to  a 
better  country.  When  taxc*  InUrfere  with 
the  Improvement  of  living  standards  (or 
millions  of  cur  people,  the  effect  to  bad  (or 
all  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  well. 

Messrs.  Main  and  Conlck  estimate  that  if 
their  Incentive  plan  had  been  In  effect 
throughout  1948.  when  personal  Income 
amoontcd  to  gllS.OOO.OOOXWO.  the  Oovern- 
m-nfs  total  take  from  Income  taxes  would 
hsve  been  In  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000.- 

000000  Instead  of  the  approximate  gasoOO  - 
000.000  anticipated  under  existing  law  In 
other  words,  even  after  s\Kh  a  reduction,  an 
amount  equal  to  nearly  12  percent  of  all  per- 
sonal income  in  th*  Nations  sil-tlme-hlgh 
year  would  hsve  gone  to  pay  this  form  o(  tax 
Th*  •4.000,000,000  deficiency  r**ulting  from 
their  eetimat**,  I  think,  should  b*  made  up 
by  cutting  Government  expendltur**.  Thto 
agr***  cla**ly  with  th*  budgetary  r*com- 
mcndatlons  of  th*  Hoov*r  Commission. 

Th*  Incentive  plan's  autlxors  also  point 
out  that  the  additional  billions  tbetr  plsn 
would  lesve  In  the  pockets  of  Individual 
taxpayers  would  result  in  such  stlmulstlon 
of  business  activity  that  personal  income 
soon  would  go  far  beyond  present  totals, 
and  that  thto  In  turn  would  result  in  hlgh<n' 
tax  yields.  We  would  then  have  a  free  dem<>> 
cratlc  choice  as  to  whether  to  cut  taxes,  pay 
back  OUT  debt  st  a  (aster  rat*,  or  spend  money 
on  social  and  other  goala. 

Undoubtedly  th*  Inecntlv*  income-tax 
plan  falls  short  of  perfection.  Certainly  I 
am  myself  reluctant  to  applaud  any  pro- 
posal to  Increase  taxes  on  corporations,  when 

1  am  ao  oooadoua  otf  corporate  needs  (or 
modemlaatlOB  aBd  taiqMfOvement,  for  reduc- 
tion of  debt,  and  for  Increased  worlUng  cap- 
ital. I  could  not  Join  In  support  of  any 
such  tax  rise,  and  indeed  would  actively 
oppoae  It.  unices  that  disadvantage  were  over- 
balanced by  poaltive  advantage*  to  stock- 
holders and   to  society  generally. 

But  all  thos*  who  study  thto  proposal 
should  recognia*  the  basic  merit  of  its  affirma- 
tive, positive  approach.  The  plan's  design- 
ers have  assiuned  that  America's  futur*  can 
t>e  greater  than  lu  past,  and  that,  if  normal 
human  ambitions  and  energies  are  given 
scope.  It  certainly  will  be. 

If  their  theala  1*  oorract.  tax  rwlakm  eaa 
be  made  tb*  BiaMMb  lor  aaaurlng  continu- 
ance of  Indnatry^  c*pltal-«xp*ndltur*  pro- 
gram, which  has  b*en  the  prime  ingrvdtont 
In  postwar  prosperity.  If  they  are  correct, 
millions  of  consumers  who  have  been  starved 
or  scared  out  of  th*  markets  can  be  brought 
back.  Ui.  Han**.  It  wUl  be  recaUed.  -pti'^*^ 
restoration  of  capital  expansion  and  of  pub- 
lic buying  power  as  th*  Nation's  primary 
aconomlc  need*. 

Anyoo*  with  a  hopaful  vl*w  of  hto  country 
and  hto  fellow  men  will  find  it  aitog*tb*r 
reasonable  that  a  recasting  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture to  accommodat*  a  poaiuv*  approach 
rathar  than  a  datfaatlat  ana  CBB  ilM  our  aeoA- 
omy  a  mighty  push  In  tba  dtiantlrm  of  1b- 
creaaad  inveeunant.  production,  and  arnpioy- 
mert.  In  thla.  it  seems  lo  m*.  th*  Ways  and 
Means  Committe*  of  tha  Ikni**  of  B*pr*- 
seutativa*  carrla*  a  gr««t  raapoaalhUlty  and 
an  equal  opportunity,  llkoaa  tt  iMtl*B>io 
need  th*  sympatbetl*  ClooyaraUoa  of  th* 
oth*r  Mambera  of  boCb  ■ofoaaa  of  Oongr***. 
and  of  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  8Ute*. 
But  alnc*  tax  laglalatlOB  origin* la*  in  their 
eoBunittcc.  they  can  do  bm**  to  l*ad  u*  to- 
ward sound  and  healthy  proaparity  than  any 
other  agency  of  Govanuaant. 


Tha  eaaentlal  thing  to  to  provide  the  peo- 
ple with  incentives  that  will  lead  them  to 
take  legitimate  rtoks.  of  effort  a*  well  as 
money,  with  a  reaaonable  hope  that  they  can 
reUln  for  themselve*  an  approf>rUte  share 
of  the  wealth  they  have  earned  or  created 
A  tax  propoaal  with  these  objectives  dascrvat 
palnataklBg  and  thouj^htful  conakteratlon. 


F'lttiiif  Tribute  to  GE  Presidcat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACHI.-SKTrS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RMPRESKNTATrVM 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1949 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  rema.lu.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Lynn 
Telegram-News  of  Sunday.  8epteml)er 
11.  1948: 

Charts*  B  Wilson,  pr— 1d*nt  of  the  General 
Bectrlc  Co ,  completed  M  yaara  with  th* 
General  Blectrtc  on  B«fUmlbm  1  aad  the 
event  was  noted  with  spproprtota  ceremonies. 
The  story  of  Charts*  B.  Wltoon  was  told  in  tha 
prma  aad  radio.  Th*  N*w  York  Daily  News 
ooaMBMlted  c^  the  event  in  the  following 
editorial  which  we  reprint  (rom  th*  Nevra: 


"^UM  caac  or  ch 


I.  wnacjf 


"Thla  nawap.4>*r  has  n*ver  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  go  around  patting  indxtoUiai  tycoon* 
on  th*  back.  W*  don't  believe  in  It  as  a 
general  thing  The  case  of  Charl**  1.  WUaon. 
how«v*r,  sulkes  us  as  meat  for  an  editorial 
in  anybody's  newspaper,  so  here  goes: 

"Th*  man  we  are  spsaklng  of  to  the  preal- 
dent of  the  huge  General  Blactric  Co  .  with 
iu  headquarters  at  Schenectady,  N  T. 
G«n*ral  Bectrlc's  actlvlue*  spread  far  and 
wide,  furnish  jobs  for  about  300.000  persona, 
and  dig  up  dividends  for  some  250,000  stock- 
holders. 

"Mr.  WUson  on  September  1  finished  hto 
fiftieth  year  with  General  Electric,  and  to 
currently  enjoying  varlotia  aoclal  and  com- 
pany ccreaiOBle*  In  honor  of  that  event.  The 
story  of  how  he  got  where  he  to  today  to  what 
interests  us. 

"Bom  In  New  York  City  November  18.  1886. 
be  had  to  wind  up  hto  formal  education  at 
the  ag*  of  12  and  rustle  some  kind  of  job  to 
help  hto  widowed  mother  take  care  of  th* 
r*at  of  the  family.  Wilson  made  hto  buslnca* 
dabut  In  ISM  as  an  otBc*  boy  (83  a  we^.  and 
not  bad  pay  for  that  work  In  those  days) 
with  the  Bprague  Works  of  General  Electric. 
General  Electric  itaelf  was  then  only  7  years 
old 

"Wilson  literally  grew  up  with  the  com- 
pany. Be  worked  succeeslvely  in  th*  ship- 
ping. auwwBttBg.  production.  mglBarrlng. 
manufaetartac  and  Biarkattng  dqwitmenta. 
He  was  made  merchandlsliig  manager  and 
vice  president  in  1S80,  executive  vice  preal- 
dent in  Tl.  and  prealdent  of  the  corpora- 
tion January  1.  1»40. 

"Rto  greatest  achtovementa  have  been  In 
the  electrical  appUaoc*  lln* — developing  and 
merchandising  many  of  the  Innumerable 
gadgeu  which  run  on  electric  c\UTent  and 
make  life  at  home  and  elsewhere  a  great  deal 
easier  and  more  varied  than  It  ever  was  for 
our  aacaators. 

"B*  baa  always  been  a  terrific  workir. 
Mayh*  h*  was  shot  wltb  tucfc  at  birth,  but 
if  so.  he  never  depended  oa  lock  to  advanc* 
hto  career  or  carry  him  through  diAcuIt 
sltuatioaa.' 

Well,  there  w*  have  a  r*al-Uf*  atory  In  tb* 
old  AoMrtcan  TradHtoB  tba  mBB  wbo  atartad 
out  aa  poar  aa  Job's  Mrtuf  aad  wouad  op  at 
tba  lop  bf  virtue  of  hto  owa  *t«tl^ 
\fc  Ui:  I'^jicts  to 
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used  to  writ*  this  story,  with  mtaor 
vnrtatloiu.  two  or  three  ttoiea  a  year.  w»»>«»g 

himself  wealthy  and  fsmoiis  in  the  |arn  naa 

There  U  only  one  thing  that  worries  us 
atmut  the  WUscm  atory  and  various  others 
like  it.  That  to  the  danger  that  the  United 
States  may  be  coming  to  the  end  of  the  era 
In  which  such  thlnga  can  happea  ta  seal  Ufa. 

Theae  lives  have  been  lived.  tba*e  irtir^tif^g 
careers  carved  out.  because  thto  country's 
economic  and  aoclal  climate,  so  to  spealc.  has 
been  friendly  to  the  hard-working  and  enter- 
prtolng person. 

The  American  theory  has  been  that  If  you 
gave  such  people  all  possible  leeway  to  bet- 
ter themasl^s  they  would  contribute  much 
more  to  society  in  general  than  they  took 
from  it.  Certainly  It  has  proved  out  that 
way  in  the  oases  of  WUaon.  Henry  Ford,  the 
once-hated  Rockefellers,  and  numerous 
other  builders  and  developers  of  American 
InduRrles. 

Ever  since  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt  first  en- 
tered th*  Whiu  House,  there  has  t>een  a 
powerful  Inclination  on  the  part  of  many 
politicians  to  mak*  Uf*  tougher  and  tougher 
for  anterpriamg.  Industrious.  Inventive  peo- 
ple. Left-wtngers  hate  that  kind  of  person. 
They  want  to  reduce  all  human  life  to  a 
level  of  BMdlocrtty  and  plain  laziness,  under 
tba  pr*tiBa*  that  they  are  building  security 
aad  plasty  for  everybody. 

Booeevelt  waa  greatly  influenced  by  Icft- 
wiiigers.  8o  to  Pr**ld*nt  Tr\iman.  though 
soaMtim**  you  woadar  whether  he  realtMa 
it  or  not. 

Prom  what«v*r  motlv*.  Harry  constotentty 
favor*  taa*a  aad  Itgtolatinn  which  hamper 
fr«e  enterpriaa  aad  fMgbten  nsk  capital — 
though  he  takes  care  once  In  a  while  to 
throw  a  frleadly  word  at  buslnca*  and  indiia- 
try  out  of  the  side  of  hto  face. 

It's  hard  to  bellev*  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  ever  be  so  blind  as  to  let  the  era  of 
the  big  builders  and  industrial  adventurers 
come  to  an  end.  Crazier  things  have  hap- 
pened in  world  history,  thoiigh  not  many  of 
them. 

Anyway,  ladies  and  genu,  we  give  you  the 
career  of  Charles  F.  Wilson,  a  typical  Ameri- 
can of  hto  time  and.  we  devoutly  hope,  a 
typical  American  of  all  time. 


Seaator  Morse's  Posttion  on  the  Columbia 
Valley  AdministratioD 


EXTKNSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


nt  THE  SE5ATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  September  21  <  legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appoxtlx  of  the  R^cOkD  two  newspaper 
ttems  rriative  to  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mossil  on  the 
Columbia  Valley  Administration,  appear- 
ing in  the  Capital  Journal,  Salem.  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBO.  as  follows: 
fftaai    tb*    Capital    Journal.    Salem.    Oreg.. 

at  September  13.  1M9I 
MoaaB  Om.rins  Aitiiudb  on  CVA  as  How- 

rauncaL-— -Sawaroa  nt  Hoaprr&i.  Bzo  Sara 

Ti  ii<mii    laseas  Om-v  ttmrnxst 
(By  Marian  Lowry  Fischer) 

"A  thorough  study  of  the  economic  fac- 
tors Involved  and  of  the  needs  and  welfare 
of  tbe  people  of  the  Northwest  should   be 


tha  first  considerations  In  discussing  the 
controversial  CVA  issue — leave  the  partisan 
politics  to  the  politicians. " 

So  declared  Senator  Watitb  L.  Ifoess  in  giv- 
ing out  his  ftnt  0^1  il  statement  on  the 
controveratal  OolaaaUa  Talley  Authority 
i^sue  Tocaday  BWiiliig  while  in  hto  sick  bed 
at  Salem  Ocnnal  lloapltal  wttere  he  to  a 
patient  following  an  accldmt  at  the  State 
Fair  horse  show  Saturday  night. 

"I  am  not  interested  in  the  political  Issue. 
It  to  the  economic  angle  that  to  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west." the  Oregon  Jnnlor  Senator  said  tn 
continuing  his  comments  regarding  CVA. 

LTT  POUnciAWS  PtilT  POLmCS 

'^  sm  going  to  let  the  p<Aitlelans  play 
poUtics  with  the  CVA  issue  if  they  want  to. 
but  I  Intend  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  economic 
(acts  of  the  river  developn^nt  program  and 
not  become  embroiled  in  a  partisan  ccmtro- 
versy  over  how  we  are  going  to  admintoter  a 
program  when  what  w*  n**d  flzat  to  to  get 
the  pro)ects  built  so  we  have  aoaaCblBf  to 
admintoter 

"I  have  delayed  and  shall  euatlBtH  to  de- 
toy  any  final  commitments  on  the  CVA  issue 
until  w«  have  all  th*  (acts.  I  believe  in 
handling  first  thlnga  first— and  th*  first 
thing  w*  need  to  completion  of  the  blue- 
prints for  tba  construction  of  these  North- 
w**t  nv*r  d*v*lopmeBt  pn|act*."  he  added 


AOVTCI  TO 


M* 


Senator  Ifoaas  mad*  the  statement  on  CVA 
in  giving  out  hto  vtows  on  the  fight  ahead 
for  Republicans  in  the  1960  election. 

"I  repeat  lomething  I  have  said  many 
times — the  Republicans  most  stand  for  a 
constructive  program  on  various  Issues  that 
concern  the  voters,  rather  than  alwa3rs  being 
against  something."  and  from  there  on  came 
his  complete  statement  on  the  CVA  Issue, 
part  of  which  follows: 

"Take  for  example  the  CVA  Issue — what 
the  Republicans  should  do  is  ctxne  forward 
with  a  constructive  program  (or  handling 
the  administration  of  the  river  development 
projects  of  the  Northwest,  rather  than  Just 
taking  a  negative  attitude  to  be  against 
everirthtng  that  the  Democrats  propoa*. 

"My  pcatttoa  oa  CVA  wfU  b*  determined 
after  the  iiiiigi— *liiii*l  h*artBgs  have  been 
held  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  I  have  bad 
time  to  study  thoroughly  all  econcmic  angles 
of  the  IsstK." 

coo*oii*.*TioN  tnxoia 

T  sm  not  interested  tn  the  pjoUtlcal  Issues. 
tt  to  the  economic  angle  that  to  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

"I  believe  there  to  need  for  some  form  of 
legislation  which  will  bring  about  a  greater 
coordination  snd  Improvement  in  efltelency 
and  will  bring  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
duplication  which  are  Ixiund  to  exist  if  we 
have  multijurisdiction  trirlng  to  admintoter 
multipurpose  power  dams. 

"However,  there  are  certain  basic  fHlnclples 
that  ought  to  be  recognised  in  working  out 
any  coordinated  program: 

"1.  All  of  us  should  recognise,  as  the  late 
Senator  Charles  L.  MidVary  always  pointed 
out.  that  the  biggest  stake  the  people  of 
Oregon  anf*  the  Pacific  Northwest  ha'-e  in  the 
development  of  the  rivers  to  the  earliest 
possible  completion  of  the  multipurpoee 
dams  themselves  ■' 

L'WITT  HTT.n  ESSZirriAI. 

Cheap  power,  fiood  control,  soil  conawva- 
tlon.  and  atomic  energy  development  will  re- 
quire that  we  remain  a  united  people  be- 
hind a  constructive  program  of  completion 
of  the  dams  st  the  earliest  poosible  time. 

"For  that  reason  I  have  deplored  what  I 
consider  an  unfair  and  unnecessary  split  In 
public  support  (or  our  N<Hthwest  river  de- 
velopment projects  caused,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  emotional  debates  over  a  CVA. 

"Important  as  a  long  time  coordinated  ad- 
ministrative  program  may   be   there   to   no 
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denying  the  fact  that  for  the  Best  3  or  4 
th*  thing  that  to  most  Important  for 
people  of  Oregon  and  the  iKirthwest  to  to  get 
the  munifSBpuaa  daaas  boilt  and  avoid  aa 

to  '.low  tbcae  project*  are  to  be  admin  totered. 
once  they  are  btiUt." 

aruTs  wvAKxn  icoexBwaer 

"Cvcry  time  pvMle  optnkm  In  tbe  Padflc 
Northweat  apUta  over  any  taoe  tnvotvtng  Cie- 

velopment  of  the  river  resources  we  weaken 
otir  position  as  far  as  support  to  concerned 
among  eastern  Senators  for  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  projeeta. 

"After  all  the  propoaed  CVA  bill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  '  ""iriig  tta  daaM,  bat  bt- 
volves  only  the  probton  of  adadnlstarbif  tba 
operations  once  they  are  built. 

"Tlierefore.  I  have  deUyed  and  shsll  con- 
tinue to  detoy  any  final  commitment  on  the 
CVA  until  I  get  all  the  facts.  I  beUeve  la 
handling  first  thlnga  first,  and  the  first  thing 
we  need  to  eomplettoa  of  the  blue  prints  for 
the  conatructloa  of  tbcs*  northwest  develop- 
ment projects." 

"There  to  ito  dlapat*  of  any  serioua 

concerning  the  necessity  for  tbea 
economic  pro*p*nty  of  th*  Northweat  aad  of 
the  reat  of  tbe  country  demsnds  cotptotion 
of  them  at  tba  aartlaai  poaalbl*  date. 

"Our  natioaal  #rtnaa  OMkaa  their  com- 
pletion Imperative.  A*  a  memb*r  of  th* 
Ann*d  8*rvte**  Coounitt**  in  th*  8*naU  I 
am  satUfled  thst  th*  maximum  developoMnt 
of  American  power  resourc**  to  r*eagnla*d  by 
RuaaU  as  our  most  important  d*f*n**  w*apon 
because  of  the  atomic  age  In  which  we  now 
live. 

•*a.  We  should  remember  that  whenever  It 
comes  to  working  out  s  coordinated  program 
for  admintotering  the  river  development  proj- 
ects we  need  t.)  apply  the  same  pattern  of 
reorganization  of  government  ss  charactertaa* 
the  Hoover  reports  in  connection  with  other 
governmental  activities.  There  to  no  dottbt 
about  the  fact  that  the  Hoover 
datlnns  constitute  sharp-croppli^ 
which  if  adopted  will  cut  om  of  our  pr***nt 
governmental  practice  a  great  deal  of  wast* 
and  unnecessary  duplication  of  governmental 
acUvlty.- 

arrscTs  or  Hoovn  ruut 

"I  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  Hoover 
rectHnmendations  on  the  armed  services,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  in  every  other  branch  of 
government  many  millions  of  dollars,  total- 
ing several  billions  when  added  all  together. 
can  be  saved  the  taxpayers  if  the  politicians 
have  the  courage  to  use  the  Hoover  recom- 
mendations OD  expendittn'e  pruning. 

"Therefore,  amid  all  the  extreme  charge* 
and  counter  charges  concerning  the  CVA 
issue.  I  would  suggest  to  the  thoughtful 
citizens  that  they  study  the  recommend* 
tlona  of  the  Hoover  Commission  in  respect  to 
adailnistering  those  governmental  agendea 
that  have  some  jurisdletlaB  over  river  de- 
velopment and  see  if  they  can  not  select 
from  those  reconunendations  seme  very  help- 
ful suggestions  for  a  more  efllcient  admin- 
tatration  on  a  coordinated  basis  for  our  river 
resources  development." 


PBOTXCT  Locai..  STATX  tN  laaaNis 
"Before  we  are  through  the  study  of  the 
CVA  propoaato  we  need  *ee  to  It  that  local 
and  State  bstereefe*  are  protected  in  the  de- 
termination of  both  over-all  economic  pol- 
icies and  admlntotrative  practices.  After  all, 
most  of  the  money  that  will  go  into  theae 
self -liquidating  projects  will  come  out  of  the 
pocket;>  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

"I  think  it  to  posslhle  to  work  out  in  what- 
ever legislation  to  finally  adopted  an  ad- 
ministrative system  which  will  give  to  the 
governors  of  the  respective  States  and 
through  them  the  people  of  these  States  an 
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"^  la  my  Intention  to  ilft  tStm  facta  froaa 
tfea  tallaclM  In  thla  entire  CVA  isaua  and 
Ity  to  help  th«  BcpuMtaaaa  find  a  con- 
■CHMtNa  mnrwrr  to  tba  l|uaaC1nn :  What  aort 
at  an  admlntatratlon  »hould  b«  darelopad 
lor  tha  haiMlUn^  ai  thla  project  which  will 
it««  to  tte  paopla  an  abundance  of  cbcap 
power,  aijaiiiwta  Aootf  eon  r^l.  aoU  eonaer- 
y^tkm,  txT\tmt^im  aatf  reclamation. 

"That  qucatlon  ealla  for  a  poaltlve.  con- 
•tnietlve  anawer  on  tlM  part  oi  the  iUpul>- 
Ucana  of  Oregon,  and  for  the  Nation,  for 
<H^t  matur.  It  ca)U  for  being  for  aome- 
UOag.    rather    than    always    being    agalnat 


nt  eallB  for  the  elimination  of  a  partlaan 
political  approach  to  a  problem  whicb  «aa 
be  anavercd  for  the  people  s  intercat  ontf 
by  placing  aound  prlndplea  of  governoient 
atfoUBlatratlon  abr.ye  political  advantage. 

•It  to  in  that  »puit  that  I  intend  to  con- 
«Bet  mj  campaign  during  the  primary  and 
■cneral  election  in  Oregon  ne«t  year.  I  am 
conndent  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
voters  wUl  agree  with  my  approach" 


I 


emmentaJ  organlaatlona  to  be  uaed  In  ad- 
mlnlatertng  the  policy. 

•I  think  It  very  Important  that  afl^oC  oa 
In  the  Partflc  Horthweet  think  thiwHli  ^mj 
clearly  juat  how  the  public  can  fce  aaivad 
beat  in  the  administration  at  theee  multl- 
porpoee  dama  once  they  are  compietart. 

"I  certainly  will  oppoae  turning  tlMB  <rr«r 
to  any  private  utility  monopoly  and  1  am  Juat 
aa  much  oppoaed  to  any  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
bureaucratic  monopoly." 


the  Capital  Journal.  Salem.  Oreg..  o* 
Sept.  IS.  1M9| 
or  CVA  BT  Puaianrr  Hit  bt  Moaaa— 

or  iljDMjBStJIW  Bu.i.   Bblo 
rmJTKAL  BooaccaAna 

(By  Marian  Lowry  Placher) 
The  administration  "will  find  such  a  couree 
of  action  will  be  a  political  boomerang'  wae 
the  terse  coine-back 'from  Senator  Wstih  L. 
Moaaa  In  reading  that  President  Truman  baa 
MiMd  CW^rav  to  defer  approval  of  a  tl.OOO.- 
000  000  Army  Engineer -Reclamation  Bureau 
program  for  development  of  the  OMumbU 
River  baaln  and  haa  ptupuaail  Instead  that 
the  Columbia  Valleiy  Admtnlatration  be  set 
19  Irat. 

-The  President  la  putting  the  cart  belore 
OM  fcorse  when  he  talks  about  paaaing  legla- 
for  the  admlnlatratlon  of  projecta  be- 
they     are    even    completed."    Senator 
added 

aansaATsa  axAMo 
_  reiterated  hia  stand  given  in  a  state- 

ment to  the  Capital  Journal  Tueaday  regard- 
ing CVA  when  he  said :  'I  am  not  intereeted 
In  the  poliUcal  laaue.  It  la  the  economic  anclo 
that  la  vital.  •  •  •  I  Intend  to  keep  my 
eyea  on  the  economic  facU  of  the  rivar-de- 
felopment  program  and  not  become  em- 
teoUed  la  a  partlaan  controversy  over  now 
w  are  going  to  admlnlater  a  program  when 
what  we  need  flrst  U  to  get  the  projecu  buUt 
go  ««  bare  something  to  administer." 
to  further  comments  regarding  the  Tru- 
coquest.  Senator   Moaaa  said: 


aZtONG    TO 

projecta  wlU  briong  to  aU  of  the 

people  and  we  must  inaUt  that  they  be  ad- 
mlnlatered  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which 
takea  into  account  the  rlghta  and  interest  of 
not  only  the  Pederal  Government  but  of  the 
Statea    and    local    communities    affected    by 

tbem 

"1  am  afraid  the  Prealdenfs  suggestion 
that  S  ai«0  be  postponed  la  subject  to  the 
cntlciam  it  la  a  political  move  whereby  he 
propcaed  to  InsUt  that  unlcsa  hia  propoaal 
for  admmlatering  major  piuJacU  «l>at  are  yet 
to  be  built  la  approved  be  will  present  the 
eonatructton  of  theae  pro)ecta  until  he  u 
allowed  to  have  hia  way.  I  am  sure  that  If 
President  Ttuman  thoroughly  understood 
both  the  needa  for  these  projecta  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northweat 
concerning  their  desire  to  work  out  with  the 
Padcral  Govern  m  en  t  a  reaaonable  Pederal- 
State  coordinated  program  for  a^mlnUtering 
them  be  would  not  recommend  poetpune- 
ment  of  construction  of  theae  projecta  aa 
called  for  by  S.  2180." 


I  weeka  ago  I  tcatlfied  In  favor  of  the 
bill  S.  2180.  I  consider  It  a  very 
aound  bill  lu  baaic  aoundneaa  la  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  thoee  of  ua  who  are 
aponaortng  it  with  Senator  Ujttmvaem  aa 
chief  author  recogniae  the  Wo.  I  proMaat 
aa  far  aa  the  PacUle  Horthweet  developmant 
to  ooncamad  la  early  completion  of  the  power, 
ferlaiaattrm  Aood  control,  and  aoil-conserva- 
ttm  projecu  ptOf<t<ad  In  the  bill. 

-There  U  no  dlaagreement  aa  to  either  the 
need  of  theee  projecu  or  aa  to  the  bltiepriuU 
UM  tIkaM  projecta.  therefore,  it  doeant  make 
■niao  to  poatpone  thetr  building  until  the 
admlnlatratlon  can  carry  ««  a  political  Scb* 
over  huw  they  are  to  be 


roucT  wo*  nwon 

"There  la  no  qtieation  of  the  fundaaiirBtal 
pQblte  policy  involved  In  building  theae  proj- 
ecu but  there  are  many  queetlona  of  funda- 
mental public  policy  in  reapcct  to  the  gor- 


Mr.  NejeUki  Writes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  puiit8Ti.vaJiu 
m  THB  HOU8K  OP  RKPREBMrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1949 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicotD.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Pol i.-sh- American  Journal 
of  September  3.  1949: 

auL  MSJSLaxi  waiTis 

Ocraalonally  a  newapaper  recelvea  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  lu  subecnbers  which  exactly 
■  ipieaiai  the  publications  vlewpolnu.  ptir- 
poeaa.  Idaala,  and  goals. 

Such  a  letter  waa  aant  to  the  Journal  re- 
cently by  Leo  Nejelakl.  of  MoncUlr.  N.  J. 
Mr.  Mejelakt.  who  l£  president  of  Nejelakl 
*  Co..  Inc..  of  New  York,  a  widely  known 
arm  of  management  counaela,  baa  been  Iden- 
tUked  with  many  civic  and  humanitarian 
movenenu.  Ortgmator  of  the  Muntclair 
Ctvll  RlghU  Audit,  after  which  many  com- 
munltlaa  have  patterned  similar  studies. 
Mr.  Nejelskl  la  a  member  of  the  adult  edu- 
cation panel  of  UNBSCO.  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Citlaena'  Council  on 
ClvU  Blghu.  and  a  number  of  other  aimllar 
orv^uilaatlona. 

Bacauae  Mr.lfejelskl's  communication  haa 
•och  a  universal  appeal  and  carries  such  a 
high  phlloaophy.  the  Journal  herewith  re- 
prints It. 

The  letter  in  part,  follower 

"Mere  contact  with  fellow  peraona  of  Po- 
Iteh  daacent  through  the  Journal  brought 
a  riiah  of  maaaorlee  to  my  mind.  •  •  • 
Two-  and  three  <ay  PoUah  weddlnga  I  had  at- 
tipii<  In  early  years.  iibaiaiKarlaad  by  htifa 
dlahea  of  food,  the  gay  muile  of  vtailna  and 
eliu^ineu,  swirling  sfelrU.  laughter.  •  •  • 
The  July  4th  and  Labor  Day  celebraUona  at 


Pulaakl   Hall   with   the   never-falling  Pnlteh 
band  led  by  my  father  always  preaent. 

I  read  the  first  few  laatue  from  the  first 
column  on  the  lira*  pa«B  through  to  the  end. 
Aa  I  did  ao.  I  realltod  flBora  clearly  than  eeto 
before  that  I  had  loet  contact  with  persons 
of  Polish  descent,  not  becauae  I  have  been 
busy,  but  becauae  no  role  had  been  carved 
out  in  otir  Poltah-American  groupe  for  sec- 
ond and  third  generation  men  and  women 
like  myaelf  which  challenged  and  gratified 
them. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Polish -American 
Jotimal  la  Ideally  equipped  to  broaden  Ita 
leadership  In  thla  direction.  There  la  one 
main  show  going  on  in  the  world— the  strug- 
gle between  the  democracies  and  Soviet  Rua- 
!«ta  Only  If  we  demooattate  and  prore 
America  s  superiority  will  dWr  way  of  life  eur- 
▼tve.  Propagandlitinf  and  slandering  alone 
will  not  do  It. 

•I  have  great  faith  In  the  American  way, 
with  all  lU  shortcomings,  becauae  I  are 
nothing  that  matchea  lu  potentlalltlea  for 
enhanclnf  tha  dignity  of  man  or  for  provid- 
ing the  maana  that  can  contribute  richly  to 
the  good  life.  Caught  up  In  the  industrial 
,^..„,....,in.  we  have  groaaly  overemphaalzed 
valuea.  But  the  hope  of  tempering 
toe  cold,  eraaa  wind  with  moral  and  ethical 
valtaaa  la  eonpietely  erased  from  Soviet  poll- 
clea  and  praciices.  Its  flame  la  still  flickering 
here,  however.  Our  challenge  la  to  brighten 
the  flame. 

•No  society  In  hUtory  h*S  achieved  the  per- 
tecUon  that  will  gratify  Idealists.  The  up- 
ward struggle  of  man  has  been  a  long^  too 
alow  proceaa.  But  Idealism  that  la  harneaeed 
to  knowledge  and  skill  will  speed  up  con- 
siderably the  developmenu  we  all  desire. 

"PhUoaopher  Alfred  North  Whitehead  haa 
aaid:  '•  •  *  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  age.  or  whether  civilization  for  a  thou- 
sand years  will  sink  into  mere  srelter  of 
minor  escltemenU.' 

"Americans  of  Polish  descent,  along  with 
other  groupa.  can  attend  importantly  at  the 
birth  of  thla  great  age.  We  have  a  long,  per- 
sistent tradition  of  working  and  fighting  for 
the  right  of  man  to  fulflll  himaelf.  The  hia- 
tory  of  Poland  and  the  biographies  of  Poles 
throughout  the  world  give  ample  evidence  erf 
this.  Polish  culture  Is  rich  in  courage  and 
daring.  We  alao  have  a  long  hUtory  of  co- 
heslveness.  a  vital  quality  in  a  highly  Indi- 
vidualistic woria.  These  aasets,  and  more, 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem. 

"These  are  the  qu..lltle8  which  Poiee  have 
enriched  the  American  way.  By  encouraging 
their  full  flowering,  we  can  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  American  side  of 
the  world  atruggle. 

"Doee  thla  mean  a  revival  of  nationalism 
and  factlonaliam?  Not  at  all.  Even  a  world 
citizen  baa  a  unique  heritage.  He  can  en- 
compaaa  the  entire  world  only  If  .le  reepecta. 
knows,  and  utilizes  the  culture  that  helped 
shape  him.  Only  by  recognlaing  and  accept- 
ing our  diversities  can  we  achieve  unity.  I 
am  an  American,  but  I  am  proud  of  my  Polish 
heritage:  that  Is  the  spirit  that  will  help  all 
of  ua  Amm-icana  of  Poliah  descent  to  find  the 
particular  part  each  can  beat  Oil  in  resolving 
tha  confuaion  of  uur  timea. 

"With  theae  objectlvea  In  mind,  the  Joiu- 
nal  can  take  a  stronger  leadership  role.  It 
can  do  so  in  many  ways:  Encouraging  and 
fostering  more  skilled  leadership  In  every 
phaae  of  American  life.  Deploring  the  petty 
aquabblea  and  limited  objectlvea  that  ebaraa- 
teriae  ao  many  Polish-American  grovpa.  B^ 
Inforclng  the  pride  of  peraona  of  Polish  de- 
acent  in  their  heritage.  Strengthening  tha 
arma  of  thoae  who  are  making  the  good  fight. 
Providing  a  phlloaophy  for  the  many  peraona 
of  Poliah  extraction  who  feel  lost  becaiMa 
they  apologlae  for  being  Polish  and  do  not 
aa  Americans.     Pightlng  for 
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perpetuation  of  Poliah  cultural  traditions 
throxigh  good  PoUah  raataurants.  through  the 
reading  of  Polish  literature,  throxigh  teach- 
ing the  Poliah  language.  Giving  peraona  of 
PoUah  daacent  in  America  Inslgbu  into  how 
they  can  achieve  suoceae  and  happlneaa." 


Establishment   of   Permanent   Exhibit   of 
Christian  Science  in  Washington,  D.  C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3) ,  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  In  view- 
ing the  piDblems  of  this  sorely  troubled 
world  at  home  and  abroad,  we  all  realize 
that  material  remedies  alone  will  not  suf- 
rice  to  meet  jwesent-day  challenges.  On 
the  contrary,  as  I  have  indicated  in  prev-> 
lous  comments  in  the  Senate  and  as 
many  of  my  colleapues  have  also  shown, 
adequacy  can  only  be  ours  if  we  realize 
our  spiritual  rebirth  and  tap  the  Divine 
power  that  is  within  each  of  us. 

FVirtunately.  there  are  many  guide- 
posts  to  us  toward  finding  the  right  path. 

Recently  thereappeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  and  the  Christian 
Science  Sentinel  certain  articles  describ- 
ing the  permanent  exhibit  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  movement  at  Sixteenth  and 
I  Streets.  Wastiington,  D.  C.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  articles  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  associates  and  to  members  of 
all  religious  faiths.  Regardless  of  our 
separate  creeds,  regardless  of  church  or 
ttat^e  in  which  we  worship,  we  all  have 
a  common  spiritual  heritage.  We  all 
know  that  "God  is  spirit,  and  that  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  it  been  so  important  that  we  apply 
the  spirit  of  the  Master's  teachings  as 
our  various  creeds  enable  us  to  determine 
that  spirit.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  3roth«-hood  of  man  are  still  tlie  only 
enduring  foundations  on  which  the 
temple  of  peace  can  be  built  by  all  men 
of  good  will,  regardless  of  their  race, 
their  creed,  or  their  national  origin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  materials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrbssional 

RJECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rkcosb. 
as  follows: 

IProm      the     Christian      Science     Monitor, 
Boston.  Masa..  August  26.  1949] 

PaooBBaa  or  Cubzstun  Sciencz  Pictubsd  in 
WaamwutoN  Emiarr — T\«o  Histoubs  Link 
Hands  nr  PuxmcT  Scskx — Acnvmss  Htm 
AT  New  Boms  nc  Unitsd  States  Capital 

(By  Harlan  Trott> 
WaaHiNOTON. — "The  most  linp>ortant  of 
Waahlngton's  numbered  thoroughfares."  is 
the  official  guidebook's  prosaic  way  of  de- 
aartMng  dlfnifled  Sixteenth  Street  running 
fliMllbt  north  from  the  White  House  in  the 
tOa  etm-ahaded  northweat  sector  of  the  Na- 
tion's tourist- teeming  C&pit.ul. 

XCV — App. 


Tt  Is  a  rtraet  of  fine  embaaay  and  lega- 
tion buildings,"  our  guidebook  tells  us.  "of 
impreasive  churches,  of  national  organisation 
headquarters,  of  hotels  and  apartment 
houaes.  with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  homes  along 
its  lower  half.  Ita  oourae  bordera  one  of  the 
most  interesting  small,  fonnal  parks  and  one 
(tf  the  moat  beautiful  natural  parks  in  the 
countxy." 

Here  In  this  quiet,  friendly  neighborhood 
at  the  comer  of  Sixteenth  and  I  Streets,  just 
one  block  north  of  Lafayette  Square,  stands 
a  hospitable  three-story  brick  and  brown- 
stone  building.  It  is  a  building  with  a  his- 
tory and  a  purpose,  a  past  and  a  future. 

BABBOBS   TWO    HISTOBIXS 

In  fact,  you  migh  say  the  inviting,  wood- 
bine-swept Christian  Science  Building  at 
1601  I  Street  harbors  two  histories — Its  own 
modest  one  as  well  as  the  exhibits  it  houaes 
vhlch  call  attention  to  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tian Science  and  Its  poeltlon  In  the  world 
today. 

Here  in  the  former  home  of  Supreme  Court 
Aasoclate  Justice  Horace  Gray  and  later  of 
John  Barton  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  President  Wilson  and  afterward 
head  of  the  Amo'ican  Red  Cross,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  board  of  directors  has  developed 
a  site  that  gives  the  Christian  Science  move- 
ment appropriate  representation  in  this  world 
capital. 

The  newly  remodeled  air-conditioned 
building  also  provides  quarters  for  certain 
local  Christian  Science  activities.  These  in- 
clude the  city's  flrst  Joint  reading  room, 
the  Waahlngton  branchea  of  the  motho: 
church.  The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  have  rented  the  first  floor 
for  this  purpose. 

Its  nearness  to  many  of  the  larger  Wash- 
ington hotels — the  modem  Statler.  the  fash- 
ionable Carltor.  the  Hay  Adams,  and  the 
Lafayette,  diagonally  opposite — and  only  2 
blocks  from  the  White  House — makes  the 
location  convenient  for  visitors. 

The  top  floor  is  given  over  to  the  Washing- 
ton offices  of  the  committee  on  publication 
of  the  mother  church.  The  basement  has 
been  done  over  for  use  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  Youth  Forum  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  design  and  decoration  of  the  exhibit, 
the  lighting  and  color  tones,  are  becoming 
something  of  an  exhibit  in  themselves.  Re- 
ceptionists report  that  a  number  of  visitors 
have  come  because  of  their  specialized  in- 
terest in  architecture  and  displays. 

The  lighting  is  by  Rudolph  Wendel,  a  New 
York  expert,  who  designed  the  lighting  for 
Admiral  Viscount  Mountbatten's  London 
town  house.  Mr.  Wendel  has  done  lighting 
arrangements  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York  and  the  National  Cathe- 
dral in  Washington.  The  simulated  candle- 
light in  the  restored  Bruton  Parish  Chtirch 
In  Williamsburg.  Va..  is  another  example  of 
Mr.  Wendel's  special  handiwork. 

COSMOFOLXrAN  ASFBCT 

There  is  a  cosmopolitan  «spect  to  the 
making  of  the  exhibit,  too.  The  marble  fire- 
place on  the  portrait  wall  is  from  an  old 
Knglish  mansion.  The  two  carpets  were 
woven  on  Scottish  looms  each  ir>  one  solid 
piece  and  are  a  soft  gray  tone. 

The  exhibit's  oSftcial  coming  Into  a  neigh- 
borhood where  once  dwelt  sitch  famous  fig- 
ures as  Admiral  Dewey.  William  Howard 
Taft.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  as  Infor- 
mally friendly  as  an  Oklahoma  hotisewarm- 
Ing.  And  the  Motion  Picture  Aaaoeiatlan  of 
America.  Inc.,  headed  by  Eric  A.  Jcdmston 
was  not  too  corporately  busy  to  send  an 
armful  of  flowers  for  the  new  neighbors 
across  the  street 

Thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  architects, 
decorators,  artists,  and  consultants  on  llght- 
Inc  f^<^  the  new  Christian  Science 

exhibit   .-  nod^m  museum  techniques 


Into  a  quiet,  restful  aort  of  Uving-room  ] 
ground. 

The  exhibit  unfolds  with  a  natural  ehroa- 
ologlcal  sequence,  which  one  might  beat  aum 
np  with  the  famiUar  titia  "Bow  to  Boaton"— 
meAning  that  as  one  steps  Into  the  main 
■»»««*'**  room  the  very  fliat  exhibit,  logically 
•Doogla,  is  an  appealing  UtUe  diorama  oif 
tha  Baker  homestead  at  Bow,  N.  H.,  where 
ICary  Baker  Eddy,  discoverer  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  was  bom. 

The  three-dimens'iOnal  dooryard  sc8n»— 
the  trim  salt-box  house,  the  neat  farmyard, 
the  sun-flooded  fleldacape — is  like  a  daap 
breath  of  New  England  when  dooryarda  are 
adrift  with  lilac  or  fields  are  simmering  with 
new-cocked  hay. 

PUBI.ISHIITG    WORK    DEnCTBD 

Next  in  this  moving  sequence  is  a  com- 
panion dlor&ma  of  the  little  attic  room  In 
Lynn.  Mass.,  where  Mrs.  Bddy  finished  writ- 
ing the  flrst  edition  of  the  Cluristlan  Science 
textbook.  Science  and  Health  With  Key  to 
the  Scriptures. 

Its  exact  scale -drawn  proportions  project 
the  viewer  Into  sparsely  simple  surroundlack 
the  Victorian  rocker,  the  Uttle  walnnt  aiito- 
draw  desk,  the  oil  lamp,  the  Bible,  the  sky- 
light, the  plain  wallpaper — hand-copied  to 
scale,  too. 

Among  the  achievements  summed  up  In 
this  modest  exposition  are  the  publishing  ac- 
tivities of  the  Christian  Science  movement, 
including  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Hooic-sized  photographic  murals,  scale 
models,  and  other  display  techniques  pro- 
ject the  visitor  into  the  exciting  clamcr 
of  the  shop  as  process  by  process — through 
news,  compKKing  room,  and  stereotype — your 
tomorrow's  Monitor  goes  to  press. 

Where  there  are  ways  of  publishing  worda. 
naturally  there  are  purposes,  too — redemp- 
tive, healing  purposes  such  as  the  exhibit 
explains  in  a  series  of  "llst-fnlng  chairs"  where 
the  visitor  selects  an  expository  topic  on 
Christian  Science  linked  to  a  series  of  push 
buttons  and  listens  to  a  radlophonlc  voioa 
concealed  in  the  headrest  of  the  chair. 

The  "listening  chairs"  were  deigned  to  add 
a  new  hearing  dimension  to  tha  ezpoaltion 
scope.  The  tone  of  the  "listening  chalia"  la 
modxilated  so  that  no  one  but  the  person 
sitting  in  the  chair  can  hear  the  sotmd. 

This  permits  use  of  the  same  room  simul- 
taneously for  the  continuous  sound-linked 
ritarmic  showlns?  of  world-wide  activities 
of  the  mother  church  and  Ita  3,000  world- 
flung  branches. 

Howard  Chandler  Christy's  new  full-length 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Bddy,  and  the  buUder^  scale 
model  of  the  mother  chxirch  and  the  exten- 
sion placed  before  a  mural  depicting  in  per- 
spective buildings  adjacent  to  the  chtirch 
and  ita  park  are  other  features  of  the  ex- 
hibit. It  now  is  open  daUy  free  to  the  public 
m  the  tartefully  remodeled  buUdlng  here  on 
what  the  guidebook  calls  Waahlngton's  moat 
important  numbered  thoroughfare. 


Opbh  Evbbt  Dat 

(By  a  stair  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor ) 

Washikcton. — Christian  Science,  World 
Activities  on  Display  is  the  ofllcial  name  of 
the  newest  Christian  Science  activity  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  exhibit  hall  is  open  daily,  including 
holidays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.;  Simdays 
from  2  to  6  p.  m..  Sixteenth  and  I  Streets  NW. 

(Prom    ths    Christian    Science    Sentinel    of 
September  3,  1949) 

CHBIBTIAIi    SdENCB    RXHTBrT    IN    WasBINCTON, 

D.  C. 

A  btiildlng  designed  to  give  the  Christian 

Science    movement    suitable    representation 

m    the   Capital    of    the   United    States,   the 

country  of  its  origin,  and  to  house  some  of 
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lu  eimtatnMxj  actlvUlM  th*re.  U  nov  tn 
MTTlc*  at  SUit«entb  and  I  StreeU.  WMb- 
tUflon.  D.  C.  The  exhibit  rooms,  the  iMt 
pBf^ir.n  of  Xh»  building  arrangementJ  to  b« 
•oaplatcd.  were  optned  to  tb«  public  July 
15. 

The  bOlMlBf  waa  pvircbaaed  about  a  j—x 
1^9  by  tba  Christian  Science  board  of  dl- 
taelora  for  tha  mother  church,  the  First 
Church  of  Chrlat.  Sciential.  In  Boeton.  Uaaa. 
It  la  a  dlatingiUahed  old  raaldence.  two 
blocks  from  the  Whlta  Bo\iae.  which  haa 
bMD  extenalTcly  remodeled  for  Ita  present 
xm»  and  is  known  aa  the  ChrUtlan  Science 
Building. 

The  first  floor  was  rented  by  the  branches 
of  the  mother  church  In  Waahlnfton  for  a 
Jointly  maintained  reading  room,  which  has 
baen  open  several  months. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  Washington  of- 
flcea  of  the  committee  on  publication  of  the 
mother  church. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  carefvilly  pre- 
pared exhibits  opened  July  15.  which  repre- 
•ent  the  hutory  and  preaent  status  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement  and  also  sonxe- 
thing  of  its  practical  meaning  for  mankind. 
In  restrul  llTlng-room  atmoapbere.  the 
MblUt  halla  on  tba  sacond  floor  provide  the 
▼laltor  with  gllmpaaa  of  the  origin,  scope, 
and  healing  ministry  of  Cliristlan  Science. 

Featured  In  the  larger  of  the  two  halls  are 
a  new  full-length  portrait  of  Mary  Baker 
Bddy.  the  discoverer  and  founder  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy, 
and  a  large-scale  model  of  the  mother 
church  and  the  extension  placed  before  a 
mural  by  Prentiss  Taylor,  depleting  in  per- 
■pactlve  the  group  of  buildings  adjacent  to 
the  church  and  Its  park.  Here  also  are  two 
dioramas  abowlng  the  modest  beginnings  of 
Christian  Sdenca.  one.  a  miniature  replica 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  birthplace  and  childhood 
boOM  at  Bow.  N.  H..  and  the  other  showing 
the  simple  attic  room  In  the  house  In  Lynn. 
Mass..  where  Mrs.  Sddy  completed  the  record- 
ing of  her  relevation  In  the  Inspired  pagaa 
of  the  Christian  Science  textbook.  Selene* 
and  Baalth  With  Key  to  the  Scrlpturea. 

Among  the  many  other  objecta  of  Interest 
In  thla  rocm  la  an  aquisltely  carved  glass  map 
twdllttng  by  pinpoints  of  mlrrowed  light 
tb«  location  of  the  approslmately  3.000 
tonoehM  of  the  mother  church  throughout 
Um  world. 

In  the  smaller  exhibition  room  one  can  see 
a  continuous  unfoldment  of  pictures  on  a 
Tltarama  screen  lUuatratlng  ths  world-wide 
actlvltlM  of  our  church,  accompanied  by  run- 
ning u—tntary.  A  ia-mlnut«  ahowlng  ot 
tt*  OkrtttlMi  tolMM*  Maoltor'B  contribution 

MlOfM  Upoa  tiM  MTWtt. 

Aad  since  ths  vlaltor  may  IndMd  wiah  to 
know  sooMthlnc  about  the  religion,  he  may 
alt  down  in  specuily  constructed  listening 
chairs  MMl  tbfough  BUtoaMtlc  eoairol  sad 
seiectioa  bMtf.  wltbeut  nrphamm,  wcltm 
ilMir  wing  giving  questions  and 
on  Okrtittan  Sclenee,  and  testt- 
las  of  healing.  No  sound  is  audible  out- 
each  chair.  He  may  hear  the  earn* 
tn     Kngllah.     rtench.     German,     or 


TIm  Cbhu  Qaettioa 


significant  tdeaa  which  the  vUltor  may 
Mmry  away  with  him  apltumize  thi 
in  the  bold  classical  frlMs  of  lettering 
the  main  exhibit  hall,  quoted  fi 
ABd  HsaUh  (p.  340).  "Ons  inflnlts  Ood,  good. 
men  and  nations;  eonstttutee  the 
of  nan;  enda  wars:  fulfllla  the 
tov*  thy  neighbor  as  thyself; 
annihUats*  pagan  and  Christian  ld<!latry— 
whauvvr  ts  wrong  In  aoetal.  civil,  criminal. 
il.  and  religloua  sniir.  squaUaas  tha 
annuls  the  «an«  em  smui.  and  laavw 
that  can  sin.  sttflTsr.  b«  punUhed.  or 
dsstf  uyeil 

The  exhibit  Is  open  free  to  the  publM  dally. 
InsittMH   boUdara.   Monday   itoMMfb 
vrday.^Ttvm  10  a.  ».  to  T  p.  m. 
tvom  1  lo  •  p  a. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUBI  OP  REPR18KNTATIV18 
Wednesday.  September  21. 1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  con.sent.  I  am  Insert- 
ing In  the  RicoRD  two  articles  on  the 
China  white  paper  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
Thoe  articles  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Port  under  date  of  September  8  and 
12,  1949.  I  am  also  Including  with  my 
remarks  an  editorial  on  China  which 
appeared  m  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  September  10.  1949. 

It   has   always   been   my    belief.    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  China  question  should 
be   approached   and   considered   in   the 
light  of  the  facts  and  a  decision  reached 
based  on  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  my  bC9C  that  the  Congress 
will  carefully  consider  the  following  ar- 
ticles and  that  any  decisions  we  arrive  at 
will  be  based  on  logic   and   an  under- 
standing of  all  that  the  question  entails 
and  not  on  emotionalism  or  short-sight- 
edness.   The  times  call  for  careful  and 
deliberate  judgment;  not  hasty,  and  per- 
haps rash.  Improvisation. 
I  Prom  the  Waahlngton  iD.  C)  Poet  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1949) 
TooAT  AMD  ToMoaaow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
wHTtt  ram — ^wimima.  kaishaix 
Tba  Wedemeyer  proposals  and  the  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  liarahall  to  reject  them  are 
stUl  of  the  first  Importance  to  an  under- 
standing; of  the  American  problem  In  China, 
and  Indeed  In  many  other  cotintrles  aa  weU. 
To  assist  Chiang's  Nationalist  Oorvnmant 
In  the  war  with  Japan  and  In  the  ctrfl  war 
with  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  United 
States  haa  sent  five  milnni  hsadsd  by  du- 
tmgulabed  soldiers.    Fin*  ttMta  was  General 
StUwsO.  wbo  was  recalled  at  Chiang's  request 
and  replaesd  by  General  Wedemeyer     Then 
there  was  General  Marshall,  who  wa.^  recalled 
at  his  own  request.    Then  there  was  a  second 
Wedemeyer  mission  In  the  svunmer  of  1047. 
Thu  produced  the  Twforx  and  tl>e  recoaa^ 
mcudations   which   ware  mp^ftttmd  VMMI 
they  were  published  In  the  white  paper     And 
after  Wedemeyer  there  was  General  Barr. 

On  the  pruspecu  of  Chiang  and  his  fotarn* 
ment.  the  Judgment  of  all  the  generals  waa 
the  same.  None  thought  that  Chiang  would 
win.  all  were  convinced  that  Chiang  was  los- 
ing the  ctvU  war.  Marshall's  esUmata  sup- 
ported Stllwell's  and  Wedemeyer's  supported 
Marahall's  and  Barr's  report  conOrmed  the 
ssClmate.  Ths  generals  differed,  however,  on 
what  to  do  about  Chiang.  Stllwell's  oonclu- 
alon  was  that  we  should  abandon  him  If  he 
eonuautd  to  rahua  to  take  our  advtca. 
.  .OMtailOtt— which  we  Mtist  M* 

fully— was  that  we  should  take 

of  tba  Cblnsss  Gowammeut  and  of 
tba  rtvtl  war.  Marshall's  dectsictt.  Mad*  as 
Secretary  of  BtaM.  was  that  we  so^dd  not 
abandon  Chiang  but  that  neither  could  we 
take  over  hia  powavs,  his  reeponslbUtttee.  and 
hla  llabUUlea. 

Thus  Chiang's  defeat,  whleto  w«  oonH  B0« 
pt^Teot,  from  which  we  could  net  dtaM- 
tsnglt  ourselvee,  frtmm*  an  American  defeat. 
I^xr  more  than  1  yaara  we  have  been  lashed 
to  the  mast  d  a  ship  which  we  could  not 
•iMr.  which  was  hsadsd  for  ths  rocks. 

There  has  bMB  Bttch  mlsuadantandlng  of 
the  Wedemeyer  raporl.   It  was  suppoaad  to  be 


a  plan  for  giving  Chiang  soms.  but  not  an 
enormous  amount  of,  arms  and  money  and 
some  friendly  mUltary  and  technical  advice. 
But  now  that  the  report  Is  avaUable,  and  with 
It  a  stUBnary  of  the  tremendous  Indictment 
of  Chiang's  government  which  General  Wede- 
msyvr  delivered  at  a  secret  meeting  of  tha 
Matlaoallst  leaders,  there  Is  no  further  excuse 
for  thinking  that  General  Wedemeyer  thoiight 
that  China  could  be  saved  from  communism 
by  any  of  the  small  and  well-lntentloncd 
msasurss  which  Chiang's  partisans  In  Con- 
gress have  advocated. 

The  Wedemeyer  proposals  reated  on  three 
postulates;  First,  that  a  Communist  China 
would  threaten  the  strategic  security  of  the 
United  States:  second,  that  the  Nationalist 
Government,  though  antl-Communlst.  was  so 
corrupt,  reactionary,  and  Inefficient  that  It 
cou;d  not  hope  to  win  the  civil  war;  and  third, 
that,  nevertheless,  the  only  working  basis  on 
which  national  Chinese  resistance  could  be 
revliallaed  U  through  the  presently  corrupt, 
reactionary,  and  Inefficient  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

How  then,  did  General  Wedemeyer  propose 
to  make  this  incompetent  and  bated  govern- 
ment the  chosen  Instrument,  or  as  he  put  It. 
the  only  working  basis,  of  opposition  to  the 
Chlneee  Communists  and  their  Soviet  allies? 
Not  by  voting  some  more  money  and  sending 
another  military  misalon  to  do  what  General 
StUwell  and  General  Wedemeyer  himself  had 
tried  and  bad  failed  to  do. 

General  Wedemeyer'a  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion was  couched  in  the  traditional  language 
of  diplomacy.  But  though  the  words  do  not 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  the  meaning — as  Secre- 
tary Marshall  testified  later— waa  plain 
enough.  General  Wedemeyer  advlaed  the 
Preaident  not  merely  to  underuTite  but  to 
take  charge  of  the  Natlonsaiat  Government 
and  of  the  clvU  war.  The  United  States  was 
to  offer  unlimited  aid  If  and  when  Chiang 
Invited  the  United.  States  to  send  American 
advisers  to  run  his  government  to  purge  It. 
to  reform  It.  to  manai;e  the  Chinese  econ- 
omy, and  to  equip  and  to  lead  hla  armies. 

General  Wsdemeyer'a  ectlmata  of  Chiang's 
government  was  so  low  that  he  wlahed  that 
government  openly  to  confess  Its  bankruptcy 
as  a  sovereign  power  by  accepting  a  partition 
of  lu  territory  and  by  asking  for  an  Ameri- 
can protectorate.  So  low  was  hU  estlmata 
of  the  capacity  of  ths  Chiang  reglms  to  exer- 
cise Chinese  sovsralgnty  that  he  recom- 
mended ths  sbandopmsnt  of  Manchuria  to 
"a  fivs  power  guardtanahip "  with  Sonet 
RussU  one  of  ths  guardians,  and  ths  as- 
sumption by  ths  Cnlted  States,  through  the 
■iiplwlitM  focmtiU  ot  adviser*,  of  the  par- 
amrninl  yuwet  la  tba  tmt  of  China.  Tmb 
be  wished  to  use  the  btu  and  plaeta  d 
Chiang's  regime  to  put  togeUiBr  a  new  OM- 
nee*  gcfwamsnt  which,  as  our  choaen  la- 
stromest,  was  to  make  Chtnsse  reconstrue- 
tlon  an  Am'trlcan  rsapOMMllty  and  the  Chi- 
MM  eivU  war  an  AiMrtaaa  war. 

■eerstary  Usrahall  tmdarstood  well  snough 
what  ths  Wedemeyer  pgapoMl  rsallf  aMant 
and  where  It  led  At  aa  eneuttve  session  of 
the  congressional  committees  In  February 
1948,  he  made  formal  statement  which  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time  m  the  whlta 
paper  ip.  MO).  Without  mentioning  tSd 
WadeoMyar  repoit  by  name  he  talked  aboMI 
the  prqjMsal,  sayiag  that  "ths  pressnt  gov- 
ernaMOt  tvtdSBttj  cannot  reduce  the  Chl- 
neee CodMBUaists  to  a  aoailpletely  negligible 
factor  la  OUaa.  Tb  aeMate  that  objective 
in  ths  taaaadiaM  future,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  T7ttt«ed  ttoisa  «o  uadsrwrtu  the 
oaiaees  GoveraaMaM  aMMary  eAort,  on  a 
wide  and  probaWy  MMtaaslnc  scale,  as  well 
as  the  Chlnaia  SBoaoa^r.  The  United  Statea 
would  have  to  be  prepared  virtually  «•  tafei 
over  the  Cblnsss  OovemaMnt  and  adatfa* 
Ister  lu  innanalin,  military,  and  governmen- 
tal affairs."  This  woutd  represent  a  burdsn 
on  the  United  States  eaea«By  and  a  mili- 
tary rwniMMllHlity  which  I 


as  a  oourse  at 


for  this  Govem- 


The   sbkBng   slgniliwanrs    of   the   Wc 
meyer-Marshall  ehaiitar  Is  tn  the  dlsdoatire 

that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  paUcy  bad 
led  us — in  China  at  any  rate — tnto  a  tra«;c 
predicament.  We  were  left  wlth.^  choice  be- 
tween the  Wedemeyer  partition  plus  pro- 
tectorate and  a  poature  ot  husaittBtlBg  tea- 
poCence.  These  had  become,  tn  Mr  Ache- 
eoo'a  watds,  the  only  alternative. 

We  are  bound  to  aay.  I  think  that  when  he 
waa  faced  with  the  tntoleralkte  choice.  Sec- 
retary Marshall  chose  the  leaser  of  the  two 
evlla.  Thotigh  he  couid  not  save  China  or 
save  American  Interesta  and  preetige  In 
China,  he  did  save  tills  eaamtrf  tsoaa  a  Impe- 
leas.  a  reckiesa,  and  an  kadsSBMsly  deassRHis 
adventure. 

Brat  there  remains  the  qiiesUon  ot  the  high- 
est significance  for  our  whole  foreign  policy — 
the  qaeaUoa  of  how  and  why  we  were  trapped 
in  tills  awful 


(From  the  Washington   (D.  C.)   Poet  (rf 
September  12.  1949 1 
Today  ajtd  ToKoaaow 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
wRTTB  parxa:   chuhg's  grsiaaiiaiiiii 
In  hla  Introductory  letter  and  hla  subse- 
quent  press   conferences.   Mr.   Acheson   haa 
been  answering  the  partisans  of  Chiang  who 
that  we  did  not  give  the  NRticnalists 
help.     He  would  clarify  the  Issue  tf 
tilmaelf  to  the  fact,  as  diacioeed 
I  end  at  the  white  paper  to  the  other. 
that  while  Chiang  waa  calling  for  American 
help    he    was    always    Ignoring    American 
advice. 

On  this  point  all  the  soldiers  and  all  the 
diplomats— St  ilwell.  MarshaTI.  Wedemeyer. 
and  Barr  on  the  one  hand.  GatBs  and  Stuart 
and  our  Ibrtign  Servioe  oAeers  on  the 
other— were  agreed.  Tlkcy  ware  unanimous 
that  until  and  iiiilsss  Chiang  could  be  m- 
diiced  or  impeUed  to  use  Am«ican  aid  a 
little  aaore  booertly.  a  little  more  faithfully. 
and  aoaaswltat  more  efficiently,  our  help 
not  only  certain  to  be  waaksd  tmt 
ttat,  to  entangle  vm  dlsaslBuasly  la 
Inevitable  defeat.  Ik  is  a  fair  coacnira  that 
in  tlM  Judgment  of  all  the  hlglicst  and  most 
vaapaaaible  Americans  who  have  dealt  wttik 
f!>ih>^  durii^  and  aXnce  tlM  war  ttiat  without 
Ctilai^s  fattlkful  cooperation.  American  aid 
was  not  oaty  eaeration   ratlkoie   but 


the 


report  Is  tlte 
who  say  that  we 
and  betrayed  htm  wbMi  we  could 
have  saved  kirn.  General  WedeaMysr  a  sup- 
pi)ssd  to  have  juetlAad  thsss  ovMai.  Tei  it 
WW  be  wbo  eoaeiuded  tbai  rtiHag  waa  quits 
unalrif.  evea  wttb  latfa-dole  4 ■silos  n  aid. 
to  unify  China,  aad  titat.  therefera.  be  bum 
abandon  Maneburla.  that  m  tbe  reamiadsv 
of    China 

couid  not  defeat  tbe 
maintain  theouelvea  unless  Qxlang  was  pOl 
under  what  amounted  to  aa  Amerinan  pro- 
leetorata. 

Thare  u  no  aappect  abatasei.  %alts  the 
contrary  in  fast,  ia  OaMval  Wt^ansyers 
naasMasadattoaa  tor  tba  flaa 


badur*reat  and 

hundreds  of  mUUoos  of  dollars  been  voted, 
had  soms  military  and  financial  technicians 
been  sent  out.  and.  1st  us  say.  had  General 
MaeArthur  baas  put  where  General  SUiweU, 
TlMWil  wedMaayar.  Oensral  Maraball.  aad 
Oeaeral  Barr  had  bsen  before.  For  General 
•WBikaisyei  whether  or  not  he  was  fully 
aware  of  It.  was  recommending  the  "soiu- 
tioa"  which  has  always  tn  ths  past  mnrked 
ths  end  of  a  state— tlut  U  to  say  its  parti- 
tion and  then  the  rule  by  foreign  powers 
of  the  dismembered  parts. 

From  the  beginning  of  lend-lease  in  June 
IMl.  to  the  white  paper  of  August  ll>40. 
wbieb  Burbs  tbs  break  with  Chiang,   tbs 


to  bargain  with  Clilang  alxnit 
with  It.  Our  aid.  wiMther  tt  waa  gSvea  to 
fight  Japan  or  later  to  pacify  and  stablUas 
China,  waa  always  In  fact  tmcondltlooal. 
We  could  do  nothing  to  jH^vent  Its  being 
stolsn.  asetsd,  or  manssd.  We  could  plead 
wttb  Cblaag  bat  aa  eeald  not  bargain  with 
him.  mtidi  lem  aaaopel  blm.  to  uae  it  as 
repeatedly  he  pinmlaeil  to  use  it  and  as  we 
thought  it  necessary  or  wise  to  use  It. 

This  la  tbe  crucial  point  when  we  inquire 
into  the  American  disaster  In  China — that 
we  could  not  negotiate  with  the  government 
which  we  were  trying  to  save  and  to  sup- 
port. The  crucial  qfoaaiam  Is  why  we  lost 
aU  power  to  ♦'■"fft**  wttb  misiig  The 
answer,  for  witteh  I  think  tte  wbMa  pavar 
contains  abundant  evidence,  ie  tbat  we  could 
not  bargain  because  we  liad  become  so  irrev- 
ocably and  so  exclusively  comnUtted  to 
Chiang.  We  bad  allowed  him  to  feel  certain 
tliat  h(^  was  the  only  Chinese  leader  we 
could  support,  and  that  we  must  continue 
to  amnioei  him  bicauee  his  enemies  were 
our  enemies.  As  long  as  he  was  sure  that 
we  could  not  wtttihold  our  support,  he  had 
a  free  hand  and  could  brush  off  our  advice. 

Chiang's  beUef  that  we  were  tied  to  him 
so  that  we  could  Impose  no  conditions  was 
tested  and  proved  In  the  StUweU  affair.  In 
July  l»44  tlM  decMve  tainpaigns  in  tbe 
Pacific  aiul  In  Asia  bad  stBI  ta  be  fenght  and 
Chiang's  mtttaay  position  In  China  was  be- 
coming rapMly  worse.  At  tiiat  time  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  asked  him  to  appoint  Gen«^ 
StUweU  to  command  the  Chinese  troopa.  and 
Cliiang  agreed  that  he  would.  But  he  did 
not  carry  out  the  sgreameat  aad.  instead,  he 
maneuvered  untn  he  petauaded  FreMtent 
Roosevelt  to  leeall  General  StlTwell. 

Hie  nesMant  may  have  felt  that  he  waa 
merely  resolving  a  personal  difficulty,  caused 
by  tlic  fierce  and  tactless  honesty  of  Vinegar 
Joe.  But  In  fact  the  recall  of  the  American 
general  wtao  Imd  beea  nominated  for  the 
Chinees  eoanmad  by  the  Pmidcnt  on  the 
advice  of  General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King 
and  with — I  lieUeve — the  approval  of  Mr. 
ChurehiU.  was  an  act  of  afpaaasnoent  wldcto 
fixed  the  pattern  of  our  sabasquect  rela- 
tlona.  When  Chiang  iiad  learned  how  to  get 
rid  of  StUweU.  he  had  learned  tbe  formiila 
for  getting  tmcondltlonal  American  aid. 

The  Svanaa  was  to  asabe  biwiawtf  tbe  oee 

oppaaaat—of  Japaa  daring  the  World  War 
aad  at  eommuniem  la  tbe  mid  war.  The 
formula  worked.  During  ths  World  War  he 
got  rid  of  StUweU  and  his  uuwelcoms  ad- 
vice to  use  our  suppliee  to  fight  Japan. 
Chiang  waa  able  to  do  this  becauae  President 
Roosevelt  could  net  risk  an  open  break  with 
biaL  Tbe  President  felt  ^hat  ha  saat  ap- 
psasa  OMaat  —  bs  felt  that  be  anal  appease 
8talin-"tB  order  to  prsisrvs  the  alllaaaa.  9or 
Chiang  was  sayiag  tbat  U  we  wttbbaM  sup- 
port, hs  would  withdraw  from  the  war. 

After  the  war  we  made  it  easy  for  Chiang 
to  eoatlaus  using  his  formula.  Wa  ttd  this 
by  maU^  oursslves  the  sole  chaanptnne  of 
China  aad  by  teBStf  tbe  world  tbat  Cbtaag 
wss  our  only  bops  la  watfag  tka  aeld  war 
sgamst  Russia  ss  hs  had  baaa  our  oaly  bone 
in  the  war  against  Japan. 

Tbs  whiu  paper  bas,  so  far  a  I  ean  Sad 
by  s  dlllgsnt  search,  no  Indication  tltat  we 
sver  consulted  any  othsr  friendly  ally,  not 
even  Greet  Bntaln.  though  her  Biatertal  In- 
tereeU  in  China  are  anaeb  greater  than  our 
own.  There  Is  ao  bidlMMaB  that  It  ever 
occurred  to  us  tliat  tbe  re^>onsiMUty  tor 
ClUna's  future  might  priidenUy  have  btaa 
sbarsd  and  tbe  risks  aprsad  out 

Only  BOW  wlwa  tbs  tgaomlnlous  failure 
ot  our  policy  la  upon  us,  are  we  undertaking 
to  consult  with  our  aUles.  Now  that  Chiang 
has  coUspssd  we  are  firmly  withholding  sup> 
port  with  a  view  to  reoovering  our  ladapaad* 
ence  of  action  In  the  Far  Bast.  Bat  aattt  tba 
disaster  bad  oocurrsd,  ws  treatsd  China  si- 


ef  Infliience 
ae  eactustveiy   um 


totbs 

and    hopeless    task    of    trying    to 

Chiang  to  reform  and  become  worthy  at  tba 

mission  we  Imd  — *(r-Til  to  lum. 

No  elbowroom  was  left  for  baorsalatag  wttb 
Chiang   or  for  making  enatatl  trtib  othM 
at  tbe  CMaase  nation,  or  for  rsgi^ 
^  of  the  Chtusss  etvtt 

aa  brtaraationai  system,  or  for 
from  tiie  disastsr 
which  we  knew  wss  to  come.  The  narrowness, 
the  sterility,  and  the  exdusivcness  of  our 
China  policy  brought  It  aitout  that  Chlang'a 
destiny  became  our  destiny  In  China. 

And  so.  wtien  be  went  down,  he  took  us 
down  wtth  bias,  like  a  drowning  man  who  has 
a  atranglebflid  upon  him  rsecuer. 

If  we  sre  to  learn  snmsthing  useful  for  the 
future  from  tliis  painful  history,  we  cannot 
accept  readUy.  we  aliall  at  leaat  have  to  ex- 
amine critically,  Mr.  Acfassen's  claim  tl>at  our 
China  policy  was  esaaaSMBy  right,  and  that 
the  result  eras  Iteyoad  oar  control.  A  disaa- 
trotm  failtue  of  tbia  magnitude  calls  for  In- 
quiry and  it  AaaM  be  pursued  ha  tbe  vaaasr 
of  statesmen  Cormtog  a  policy  rather  tbaa  eff 
a  lawyer  seeking  a  verdict  for  Ixia  cUent. 

Tlie  Inquiry  might  weU  iiegin  with  a  study 
of  tiie  causes  and  the  rsmsrtlsn  for  Chiang's 
old  on  Ametlcaa  poUey.  For  OUMt 
be  the  aaij  euualiy  wltere  we  sbaU 
find  ourselvee  in  the  predicament  ot  Secre- 
tary Marshall. 

He  and  all  his  prsdaessaors  la  China  had 
learned  that  ttiey  could  not  lead  or  tnSuence 
effectively  tlie  government  we  were  sup- 
porting. 

Aa  a  matter  of  firinclple  and  also  because 
ttaeaoats  were  enrbtxaat  aad  tbe  risks  were 
laaalealable.  Sscretary  ISaelun  eaaM  net 
intervene  In  order  to  talce  eoatrol  of  that 
government. 

Tet  he  felt  he  could  not  detach  the  AmeTl- 
can  Interest  in  China  tram  Chiang's  gov- 
ernment. 

Hs  bad  to  wait,  knowl^  tte  < 

by  tbe  total  defeat  and  eoUapee  ot 


Thus  we  had  loet  our  power,  our  Influenee. 
and  our  Independence  In  tite  land  we  had 
championed  and  befriended. 

And  we  were  Irretrievattty  iinenglad  with 
the  inglorious  r.nte  of  a  guviiBiaaat  which 
bad  auecerd^  only  In  making  aatleammu- 
BbBB  and  Americanism  synonymous  ta  China 
with  its  own  incompetence,  oorruptlon.  and 
reaction. 

Inquiry  into  ths  American  prsdlcao\ent 
wUl  not  undo  ths  dtsastor  which  has  foUowed 
It.  But  ware  ths  full  story  developed  wttb 
a  view  to  Isamini  lu  isssons.  It  aUgbt 
us  sooMthlng.  something  worth  baegtai 
much  Ui  auad  m  say.  weftsra  OsisiMy. 
Japan,  aad  la  tba  aaafe  and  dlaordsrly  aoua. 
tries  where.  It  a  bslBg  said,  ws  must  hurry 
tu  interveae. 


(From  tiia  Obrlatian 

ton.  Mam.,  of  September  10. 1M01 
FsAJia  Woaos  Asotrr  Caxaa 

Por  ever  t  ysars  top  Ameriflsn  mliiury 
men  bave  been  eonvtnosd  tbat  tba  govern- 
ment of  Chung  Kai-shek  faoed  defeat 
through  Its  own  tiiiMiMuny.  oorrapdoo.  aad 
lack  of  popular  support. 

During  that  time  the  Stata  Department 
has  felt  itsslf  unabls  to  Justify  publicly  ite 
reiuetaaee  to  aid  Chiang— or  even  to  admit 
such  wlaatauas  hsssuss  to  do  n  wotUd 
puU  aa  already  Uireadbare  nig  from  uadar 
ths  geuerallssimo'a  stubborn  fset.  To  have 
tried  to  edtMmte  ths  American  public  tn  ths 
trus  and  daplorabls  facts  about  the  Nation- 
als govarBraent  would  have  been  lamr> 
preted  as  playing  the  Communist^ 
aad  It  would,  tn  raot.  have 
hastsned  ths  Communist  triumph. 
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m  tta  VniMd  SMMi  feat  feam  ewrtod 
oa  ta  ftB  air  of  exxnous  unr«ftllty.    And  u  a 
cooMqtMnc*.  AflMrtcan  **poUcy"  bM 
to  gXrm  hmit-hmrtmA  aid  to  »  cauM  tb« 
baltavad   doomed   and    to   a 
ttaay  fcaliaTiil  would  wut«  any 
aid  It 

Th«  neiPt  wblU  papar  aodad  all  ttUa.  It 
la  at  UM  piMibto  to  ipMfe  tmalOf  at  tba 
rottaaaM*  ta  tt«  NaUeaalM  «Map  which 
b^  Mad*  It  to  aacy  a  pray  to  Communtat 
wtth  bngbt  prootUaa  ot 


of  tteir 


Tbla  paper*!  chtaf  far  utin 
•at    Oordoa  WaUar.  baa  tflMtaMi  M  «hla 
tlmaly  mmmm  a  aiavy  llMt  baan  atartlinc 

I  taafeniptey  of  th« 
It  la  tba  Btory  of 
I'a  hiring  at  Japanaaa  oCBcara  aa  mar- 
th«  battu  hla  own  Ran«rala 
lafuaa  to  waga  ThU 
to  Mm  by  hi«h-ranktnc 
at  tba  and  of  tha  war  aa 
for  tba  avtntual  ravlvat 
of  mUltarum  In  Japaa  a  pUa  fellatf  at 
that  ttma  by  Oaaaral  Maraball'a  toaimnea 
•a  rapatrtating  all  Japanaaa  troopa  froai 
China. 

Tba  atory  ta  atartUnf  only  In  tha  partleu« 
lartty  witb  whMh  Mr.  Walkar  baa  unoovarad 
(aeta  whtcb  bhto  long  baan  a  matlar  tt 
fWMT.     To  tboaa  who  look  at  tha  r«r  Baat 

vNfefliit  bitndara  M  aaaaoc  b«  aur^uing  that 
tba  dHWglMi  MaMartota  of  Japan  and  tba 
4laeradttatf  NaMoeallat  tasdara  of  Cbina 
for  tbatr  mutual  banant 
in  who  vcfuM  Maha  a  happy  tbtrd 
la  llM  party  bad  hattar  leak  to  UMlr  rapu- 


Tha  Saoata  Foraign  RaUttoaa  Ooaunittaa 
jual  baaa  fivaa  aa  aaUtoaia  of  tha  Chlaa 
attuatloa  by  Tlea  AdM.  Oaaar  C.  Badgar. 
naval  commandar  In  tba  Tar  Baat.  Ap- 
paraatly  bia  testimony  parallalad  that  of 
top  aiUitary  man  wbo  bava  raportad 
a  military  and  political  bankruptcy  of 
It  Natlocallat  leadenhlp.  If  ba  held 
ant  bopa  og  Aaaarlca'a  reveralag  tha  ttda  of 
feattla.  It  aoold  cmly  b« — aa  Oaaaral  Wada* 
■aayar  mada  dear  in  bla  famotia  report — by 
Ttrtually  taking  oTer  non-Communlat  China 
and  running  it  for  tba  Cblnaaa. 

A  aUUtary  wrttar  in  the  United  Natlona 
World  for  Atiguat  argued  tbat  CbUng  c&ii 
Ight  bis  araf  back,  but  proceeded  to  at:pu- 
late  tbat  Aaaarlean  aid  to  CbUng  must  take 
•  form  by  wblcb  all  Cblnaaa  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  controlling  Influence  In  Its  ad- 
ministration. Let  us  ba  frank.  Chiang  U 
able  to  bold  a  dwindling  non- 
Cblne  against  the  Reds.  Unless 
the  United  Otataa  ta  prepared  to  take  over 
the  stupandona  Job  of  running  China  with 
^laartran  paraoeaal.  tt  «aa  oaly  look  for  tha 
rtaa  ot  vacn  rttal  Oitwa  laadarahip 
which  to  cooperate. 


Hoa.  Emaaacl  Cellcr,  of  New  York,  De- 
plores ReieciioB  of  Gaaocida  Pact  by 
Amerkaa  Bar  Association 


■XniNSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  WBw  Toax 

Wednesdaw.  September  21. 1949 

Mr  CXLZXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
but  ipaating  for  mjrsalf .  I  vm.  houatd  al 
tha  aetldD  takan  by  tha  hoiiM  of  dala- 
gatca  of  %m  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon 
yaalvday  tn  St.  Louis,  in  raeoounendlng 
njdctlon  by  tha  Unltad  Stataa  Senate 


of  the  Unltdd  Motions  Genocide  Pact 
which  condenuu  the  bims  kUllng  of  races 
or  peoples. 

This  pact  has  already  been  approved 
by  a  number  of  nations.  The  house  of 
delegates  disregarded  the  advice  of  Its 
committee  of  experts  on  internatlooal 
law.  The  hoa^e  of  delegates  dlsapproftd 
the  treaty  on  the  erroneous  belief  that 
International  tribunals  could  override 
and  raparaede  American  court  decisions 
and  thereby  the  rule  of  our  States  In 
their  Internal  Affairs  might  be  interfered 
with. 

A-i  one  familiar  with  the  Genocide 
Pact  and  who  attended  the  se.Mion.n  of 
the  general  assembly  in  Paris  and  heard 
the  arguments  both  pro  and  con  when 
the  treaty  was  considered  and  promul- 
gated. I  challenge  and  deny  the  asser- 
tions made  at  St.  Loxxin  that  the  treaty 
in  any  respact  can  be  made  to  override 
and  !<uperMde  American  law  or  Amer- 
ican courts. 

The  treaty  upeclflcally  states  that  it 
cannot  be  implemented,  nave  as  our  Con- 
greM  s«es  fit.  While  it  is  true  that  any 
trtaty  under  our  Constitution  is  tha  su- 
preme law  of  tha  land,  equal  with  any 
enactments  of  Congress  signed  by  tha 
President  as  law,  tha  Oenoctda  Pact  ha« 
■•ctioa  5,  which  nhould  dissipate  all 
ftan  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
That  section  reads  as  follows: 


The 
act  la 


iliaatlng  parties  undertake  to  an- 
with  their  respective  con- 
the  neeeasary  leglalatlon  to  give 
to  the  provlaions  of  tiia  preaant  eon- 
ventlon. 

In  other  words,  the  terms  of  the  Geno- 
cide Pact  are  not  binding  unless  Imple- 
mented by  the  enactments  of  Congress. 
The  terms  thereof  BMlit  be  consistent 
with  our  law.  Congreas  coxild  pass,  under 
the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  section  5.  any 
and  all  conditions.  Furthennorc.  the 
Senate  can  ratify  with  any  raenratlon 
that  it  sees  fit.  Our  history  Is  filled 
with  the  ratifications  of  treaties  by  our 
Senate  with  many  reservations. 

Thus  there    is  a    double    safeguard. 
Congress  can  impose  any  and  all  condi- 
tion.s.    The  ratif3ring  Senate  can  approve 
with  any  and  all  reservations. 


LaGaardia  Memorial  Spccck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or   NSW    TOBX 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OP  RZPRZSSNTA'nVBB 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1949 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoko.  I  include  the  following  radio  talk 
delivered  by  me  on  tile  second  anni- 
versary of  F.  H.  LaOuardla's  death: 

Two  years  ago  today  Plorcllo  LaOuardla 
died.  Tha  paopla  avarywhara  ta  tha  world 
felt  hla  loaa.     Ba  funaral  was  attended  by 

the  great  In  all  walks  of  life.    However,  tbat 
araa  not  what  Unpfsasnl  me.     Ttx/t  Una  of 

pla  who  eama  to  pay  tl 

tha  a  days  while  be  lay  b 

Cathedral  was  tha  asoat  trnpraatra  tntmu 

given  to  any  aaaa  alaea  LIdcoIb.    Tha  people 


who  stood  la  line  were  workers,  storekeepers, 
and  of  the  profeealons.  They  were  New 
York  City.  The  New  York  City  that  La- 
Ouardla loved,  that  LaOuardla  served,  that 
LaOtiardIa  helped  make  great. 

From  everywhere  in  the  world  came  mea- 
aagea  of  condolence  and  sympathy.  Some 
of  theee  meaaagae  were  from  the  great,  but 
the  genuine  grieving  came  from  the  poor 
people  of  Kuropa  and  Asia  to  whom  La- 
Ouardla had  devoted  ao  much  of  his  energlea 
during  the  last  remaining  years  of  his  Ufa. 
I  first  met  LaOuardla  in  1931  when  I  waa 
attending  DeWltt  Clinton  High  .School.  Ha 
sddrstosd  tha  sehool  aasambly  the  same  day 
whaa  X  osada  a  spaaeh.  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  I  spoke  In  favor  of  old-age  pensions  and 
social  security.  LaOuardla  mada  tbat  tha 
theme  of  hla  speech  to  the  students. 

The  next  time  I  met  him  was  the  summer 
of  1034  when  both  of  the  two  old  parties  had 
gaagad  up  on  blm.  That  year  LaOuardla  da- 
etdad  to  support  Senator  Robart  Larollatta 
for  Prealdent  on  tha  Progreaslve  Party  ticket. 
Tha  Republican  Party  rafuaed  LaOuardla  tha 
Republican  nomination.  The  Democratic 
Party,  as  usual,  sought  to  defeat  him.  La- 
Ouardla asked  ma  to  actively  participate  In 
that  campaign,  and  toffather  with  a  handful 
of  our  friends  and  niignhori  In  Baat  Harlem, 
wa  oondurted  a  •uaaaolal  irannriHn  for  htm 
and  (or  Lafuiietta  tm  em  eengnrntrntA  ili> 
trtot. 

■inaa  than  my  aaaoolation  with  tha  "Ma- 
jor," aa  wa  affaattoaataly  called  LaOuardla. 
became  ctoaa.  I  was  very  cloaa  to  blm  In 
every  ainile  one  of  his  political  endeavors, 
and  X  learned  a  (raat  daal  Horn  him. 

My  knowledge  of  tha  praeapis  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  In  tha  House  of  Repra- 
santatlvea  X  learned  from  LaOuardla.  Tha 
foundation  of  my  knowledge  of  New  York 
City  politics  X  gathered  from  him. 

There  are  very  few  honors  tbat  one  in 
public  Ufa  really  cherishes.  The  one  I  prlae 
must  highly  la  that  I  repreaented  hla  old  dis- 
trict before  it  waa  gerrymandered,  and  I  atlll 
do  repreaent  it  now  after  the  gerrymandering. 
IiaOuanlla  waa  a  progreaslve — bis  main  In- 
teract waa  the  welfare  of  the  common  people. 
Thia  waa  his  motivation  which  Impressed 
all  of  tia  wbo  were  cloaely  aaaoclated  with 
blm. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  In  1034  they  called 
blm  a  Socialist,  and  bow  In  1941  those  wbo 
now  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  our 
city  government  red-baited  him.  I  never 
knew  LaOuardla  to  falter  In  the  face  of 
name  calling.  Like  a  war  aviator  be  never 
tocA  bia  eye  cfl  the  target.  He  kept  alter  the 
objective.  Ha  waa  not  frightened  by  the 
attacks.  He  fought  and  be  fought  bard,  and 
gRat  la  why  he  won  so  many  of  his  battles. 

Re  battled  on  the  people's  side  The 
Norrls-LaOuardla  Act  which  be  put  through 
the  Hotise.  and  which  Senator  Noaazs  car- 
ried In  the  Senate,  became  the  worklngman's 
defanaa  against  the  ruthless  r\ile  over  labor 
by  the  notorloua  Injunction.  Oovemment  by 
injxmction  waa  repugnant  to  LaOuardla.  He 
kaaw  tha  oparatlosM  of  judicial  tyranny 
agalnat  tha  man  and  women  who  work  for  a 
living.  He  knew  bow  the  preaa  and  the  courts 
were  used  against  labor.  He  was  cognisant  of 
the  trickery  that  was  used  by  big  Industrial- 
ists of  tha  eouatry  againat  their  employeea. 
LaOuardla,  togathar  with  Senator  Norrla. 
fought  tba  baMla  against  all  this,  and  eatab- 
Uabed  the  aafagaard  which  now  baa  been  de- 
atroyed  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Florello  lAOuardla  did  not  fear  the  power- 
ful. In  the  days  when  one  risked  bla  politi- 
cal life  when  taking  on  the  power  tnista, 
LaOuardla  did  not  haattate  to  strenuouaiy 
fight  for  public  power.  He  waa  a  pioneer 
in.  the  field  of  public  power.  Praaldant 
Hooaavett's  vlctorlea  to  bring  cheap  power 
to  the  people,  and  to  curb  the  avarice  of 
private  utilltlea.  were  made  poealble  by  the 
ptoneartng  of  Plorallo  LaOuardU  m  the  Hctiaa 
of  napraaantattvaa. 
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a  bitter  foe  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. I  raeail  whan  Oacar  DaPriaat 
waa  alactad  to  Coogreaa  from  niinole— unlaaa 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  he  was  the  first  Con- 
graaaman  of  tha  Wagro  race  to  be  fleeted  staca 
tha  daya  at  Raeoaalntatlon — Jlm  Crow,  eegre- 

tha  vary  atta  fMas  wMch  Um  war  bad  been 
sucoaaafully  won  againat  slavery.  Capitol 
Hill  had  no  room  for  this  Congraasman.  He 
waa  told  tbat  no  olBce  could  be  tound  for 
blm.  LACuardia  did  not  haaltata  ha  in- 
vited Oacar  DaPrieat  to  ataaaa  hla  «Aea  with 
htm.  and  than  took  up  tha  fight  wbicb  re- 
sulted in  the  granting  of  aa  oAea  to  Dc- 
PrlMt. 

LaOuardla  naaar  loet  an  opportunity  in 
the  Housa  to  daaottnce  discrimination — nor 
did  ba  aa  OMfor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

LaOuardla  dMplaad  antl-Scmlttam  in  any 
form.  Tou  folka  aU  ramember  tiM  World's 
Fair,  and  you  raaambar  how  LAOuardia  an- 
nounced that  it  was  bis  wish  to  relegate 
Hitler  to  the  Hall  of  Horrors. 

We  can  ail  alt  back  now  and  say  LaOuardla 
right.  Than  it  waa  another  atory.  La- 
lia  waa  aoeiiaad  hf  our  ao-dailad  re- 
spectable praas  of  haviag  uaad  iRtaaparata 
languMtfe.  The  same  paopta  who  todaf  wattid 
rebuild  anotlMT  Hitler  Oermany.  daoUMdad 
that  LaOuardla  apologise.  Oxir  StaM  Depart- 
aant  did  apologiae  Wbo  waa  right?  Tba 
pnmf  Hla  Mate  Department?  or  Plorallo 
LaOuardiaf 

LaOtiaNHa  taem  me  altURa.  Time  and 
ttma  agalii  Ra  wmM  m?  «e  me,  "if  X  aouid 
only  wipa  tham  alt  out  and  btittd  sRaarful 
hontaa  tor  everybody. '  Rlaea  tba  llaM«Nial 
Wmrtm  taKgram  baoama  law,  LaOuardia 
built  17.0M  units  tn  Just  a  few  yaara. 

How  the  raal-eaute  tntaraata  hatad  La- 
Ouardla— public  bousing  meant  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  their  monopoly  La- 
Ouardla began  tha  beginning  of  that  end. 
and  if  ha  were  alive  today  Um  end  would  be 
near.  laataad.  tha  trend  baa  been  reversed. 
Ob.  bow  tha  people  of  New  Ywk  City  do  ntfaa 
LaOuardla  In  City  Hall. 

After  LaOuardU  left  City  Hall,  ba  raaiiaed 
that  the  peace  tbat  the  people  liad  won  at 
eo  much  sarrlflce  was  In  danger.  He  knew 
that  It  might  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Raftiatng  to  take  a  well-earned  rvst  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  private  life.  LaOoardla 
plunged  into  the  fight  to  praaerva  ttw  peace 
and  freedom  <tf  the  world. 

As  Director  of  UNRRA  he  traveled  all  over 
the  world  In  a  manner  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  LaOuardla,  ha  smashed  thrcugh 
red  tape  and  overcame  obstacles  that  were 
thrown  In  his  way  by  reactionaries  who 
never  did  beDaav  In  the  principles  Tor  which 
the  last  war  waa  fought.  Those  who  hated 
Rooaevelt  had  begun  to  take  over.  The 
Nazis  and  Faaeista  were  being  placed  back 
In  power  all  over  Farope.  Displaced  per- 
sons once  again  began  to  feel  the  whiplash 
of  anti-Samltlsm.  AU  tills  took  place  under 
the  benign  rxile  of  our  own  admlnlstratcn. 
LaOtiardia  fought  them:  he  ezpoaad  them. 
He  managed  alone  to  bring  some  measure  of 
relief  to  these  victims  of  fascism. 

Bere  in  the  United  States,  and  In  Con- 
graau.  UNRRA  was  called  communistic.  The 
maneuveeingB  against  it  had  been  put  in 
motion.  LaOuardla  bent  tiiem  back  until 
be  waa  betrayed  by  our  own  State  Dq>art- 
ment. 

I  have  beard  LaOuardla  make  many 
spaachaa — the  greatest  and  moat  historic 
spaaeh  was  tliat  awda  in  defoisa  of  UHBRA 
before  the  United  MationB.  Tha  atrtpad-fMUita 
ganUemea  of  the  Stata  13^}artiaent  anasred 
at  UMBRA.  They  bad  ahandnnart  tba  Rooae- 
valt  blueprint  for  peaoe  based  on  world  eoi- 
lalxiraUoa.  They  had  begun  to  foiiow  the 
oourse  of  unllataal  action,  and  the  great 
laaaa  of  t^ls  day  waa  on  that  oocmaian  fully 
rtallnaatad  On  tiiat  oeaaaKm  ttxa  gaga  of 
battle  was  laid  down  baiwaau  thoae  who 
■ought  to  extend  Wall  Street's  oontrol  and 


axpioiuuon  at  tha  paopla  ot  tha  world 
through  tha  utUlaattaa  o<  tha  doUars  and 
now  the  arms — and  unieaa  are  stop  It,  later 
on  the  Uvea  of  Americana — and  thoae  of  ua 
Who  believed  in  tiM  Unttad  Matkma  way.  of 
wblcb  Franklin  Delano  Raoaavalt  waa  the 
ardilteet.  aid  to  the  world  wittiout  exploita- 
tion, not  through  unilateral  action,  but 
through  the  United  Natlona. 

Tiiat  la  the  great  Issue  today — that  Is  tha 
taaua  Involved  In  tlie  Atlantic  Pact,  tiia  arma 
program,  m  the  Turk -Oreek -Truman  doc- 
trine— In  tlie  MaraiuUl  plan.  Here  is  what 
LaOuanUa  said,  aad  bear  thsas  words  in 
mind  80  that  we  oaa  batter  uadsrstaad  the 
nature  of  the  contaafe  WRIaR  la  halaf  fought 
today  between  the  raaa  of  paaea  aad  frsadom 
and  security,  and  the  men  of  war  and  ex- 
ploitation. LaOuardla  said,  and  X  qtiota 
blm: 

"Now.  gentlemen,  there  are  auny  w*y*  of 
dealing  with  this  problem:  Tbe  first,  tbat 
aid  atuiuid  ba  givaa  oo  a  aaMeaat  iMais. 
Rseh  rich  natloa  tfiould  eSMoaa  tha  walplsnt 
and  make  Ita  own  conditions.  Tbla  Is  the 
old-faablonad  imperialist  way  Tbla  method 
of  making  one  country  dependent  upon  an- 
other waa  dlacarded  by  the  world—I  hope 
forever.  That  Isn't  why  tbe  United  Natiooa 
waa  fonaad.  That  la  aot  tha  spirit  at  tba 
Atlaauo  Charter  or  tRa  Raa  Fraaetaao  ohar- 
tar    not  aa  I  uadarstand  it. 

"Tha  saooad  poasibla  arrangemanv— and 
lot>k  out  for  this  oaa.  plaaaa — is  tor  a  group 
of  big  nations  to  Jola  togathar  and  salaot  re- 
etptinm  ot  ttMir  oRartty.  TRla  arrangamant 
mmM  only  be  a  falas  froai.  It  la  not  tn 
hasping  With  iniernNiiuual  oooparatlon.  Let 
us  ba  honest,  it  is  just  plain,  ordinary,  otd- 
thaa  power  poliiica.  and  Um  world  haa  bad 
war  altar  war  becauaa  of  power  politlca. 

"The  third  way  Is  to  craata  an  intama- 
tlonal  authority  operating  under  tha  oontrol 
of  the  United  Nations  and  meeting  tha  relief 
naad.  without  any  ooaaldaration  of  race, 
creed,  or  polltteai  belief,  being  guided  only 
by  tlxe  exiatanoa  of  true  need.  This  la  wiiat 
la  known  as  the  new  way  of  Uie  Uruted 
Natlona.  But  it  really  Is  not  a  new  way.  It 
La  a  way  brought  to  this  world  nearly  2.000 
years  ago  m  tbe  teachings  of  tiie  Prince  of 
Peace.  And  a  wicked  world  has,  to  date, 
refused  to  learn  the  leaaon." 

Thoae  were  LaGuardla's  words. 

LaOuardla  also  applied  this  test  to  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  exposed  it  in  an  article 
which  be  wrote  for  the  newspaper  PM. 

Can  anyone  have  any  doubt  as  to  where 
LaOuardla  would  have  stood  today  agamst 
the  program  of  boom,  bust,  and  war?  He 
would  have  fought  It  from  every  forum  In 
tbe  Nation. 

LaOuardia  bated  tyranny.  He  felt  that  It 
was  never  In  the  best  Interest  of  America  to 
use  Uie  funds,  tlie  arms,  and  tbe  lives  of  this 
Nation  in  the  defense  of  tyranny.  It  was  bis 
belief  tbat  a  policy  of  empire  atsoad  meant 
only  retrogreasion  at  home. 

Florello  LaOuardla,  the  progressiva  Con- 
ILHWHWii.  the  greatest  maycw  of  our  city, 
today  would  have  been  tbe  great  gladiator 
for  peace  and  freedom  everywhere  in  the 
world.     Good  night. 


Is  Tito  a  Good  Risk? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOQi 


'ATTVBS 


or 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  September  21. 1949 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  forceful  edi- 
torial  which  appeared  in  tbe  Boston 


Dally  Record  oa  Monday.  August   19. 
1949. 

ss  TTTo  A  oooe  asBK? 

Tha  ABiarioan  8tau  DapartmMit,  with  tha 
support  of  Prealdent  Truman — tn  tact,  on  tha 
acknowledged  raaponatblllty  of  Cie  Preal- 
dent—has  frankly  taken  sides  with  Ifarsbal 
Tito  of  Tugoalavia  in  bis  "cold  war"  with 
Soviet  Ruaaia. 

It  u  a  logical  aaaiwprinn  that  it  hla  quar- 
rel with  Ruaaia  hrtaga  on  a  war  the  American 
policy  will  ba  to  support  him  In  that. 

However  that  may  be,  for  tha  tima  bainf — 
and  still  short  ot  war — tha  Aoiarioan  Oov- 
eriunent  baa  daflnitelv  obligated  Itaalf  to  amp- 
ply  the  Tito  ragune  with  steel  prooaadafl  <a- 
diitiea  and  haa  taken  hu  fonaal  appUaatloa 
for  other  eoonomie  aid  and  flnamrtal  araitta 
under  advlaanant. 

All  thia  la  being  dona,  tha  8ute  Depart- 
ment expiaina,  on  tha  theory  that  wtuie  tba 
Tito  brand  of  eommunism  is  just  aa  objae- 
tlonabla  to  tha  Oaitad  sutea  as  tha  Russian 
type,  wa  sund  to  gain  from  tha  quarrrt  thai 
baa  davalopad  between  tbam  aad  iRoaM 
eneotiraga  it. 

The  State  Department  further  admits  tbat. 
In  tha  event  of  war  between  TiiKoalavia  and 
Russia,  tlM  former  wtll  ba  moat  likely  over- 
run in  abort  order  and  any  Ameriean  sup* 
plise  given  to  Tito  wntild  thus  fall  tnto  tha 
hands  of  tba  Russians,  but  It  calls  this  a 
"eaiottlatad  risk"  wftrtb  taktaff. 

Aaida  from  the  quaatioaaMa  laials  in- 
volved In  a  polley  which  aaaks  le  laRMRt 
timiMa  between  two  foreign  powaia  WRIaR 
are  unfriendly  to  us  as  well  aa  to  aaoh  othar, 
there  are  osrtaln  questlnna  to  ba  asR 
aamlag  tha  basic  wiadom  of  su«R  a  pcAlay  i 
lu  ultimata  value. 

Why.  for  Inatanoa,  la  It  a  ealeuUtad  rlak 
worth  taking  to  support  Communist  Tito 
against  Communist  Russia,  whan  we 
not  only  reftiaad  to  support  but  hasa 
donad  or  oetraelaad  ether  nationa  whleh 
bare  been  menaced  by  Ruaaia  and  which  are 
otu*  friends  and  allies  or  are  potentially  Indis- 
pensable to  us  in  a  military  aanae  If  we  our- 
selves ever  become  Involved  in  a  war  arlth 
Russia? 

Why  la  It  a  poorer  risk  to  extand  tomutl 
dipiomatie  recognition  to  Spain,  wiiieh  haa 
been  an  actively  anticommunistic  nation 
longtf  tluui  any  other  country  In  Rnrope. 
than  it  ts  to  support  Tito,  wbo  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  little  Communist  with  big  ideas? 

What  la  there  about  tbe  Tito  brand  of  oom- 
mxinism  that  makes  it  so  much  more  palata- 
ble to  the  American  State  Department  and  to 
President  TTuman  than  the  Stalin  brand? 

It  was  on  the  direct  responsibility  of  Mar- 
shal "nto  that  Amertran  atrplanea  were 
ruthlessly  and  treacherously  shot  down  over 
Yugoslavia  In  1946  and  their  crews  wantonly 
murdered,  when  their  only  ofTenae  was  that 
they  bad  become  lost  in  bad  weather  and  had 
sought  refuge  in  a  supposedly  friendly 
country. 

It  was  tha  aole  reaposudbUlty  of  IfarsbaX 
Tito  that  the  reward  of  Can.  Draja  lilhallo- 
vlch  for  his  leadership  of  the  Tugoelavlan  re- 
sistance during  the  Owman  occupation  was 
execution  by  a  Communist  firing  squad. 

TTils  Is  the  type  of  man  the  American  Stata 
Department  considers  a  calculated  risk  worth 
tailing. 


Widows'  aad  Childrea'i  PeasiMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  N0UR5E  ROGERS 

or  isaaBACUtJScns 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RRPRffWtt'l  ATlVBg 

Wednesday.  September  21. 1949 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,    ttr. 
Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend    my 
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_  In  the  FUcoM.  I  Inclxkte  the  fol- 
l«tter  and  a  copy  of  a  Mil  I  Intro- 
doead  today: 

Wm»ktn§tam.  D.  C.  S*r**mt€r  if.  IMt. 
Tb*  BaoanMm 
Mommol 

WmOitnttom.  D  C. 

Pt>«   ICn    RoCEBs      W«   of   Um   OAV   ar« 

»«»w««  to  iHn«  a  MU  tatroducMl  for  r«fcr- 

Affam  wbteh  would  —nrl  Publte  Law  4M. 
•rmt7-«lclith  Ooacran.  ao  m  to  cquAlia* 
pg^loiM  p«]r»bl*  to  wtdova  and  children  erf 
WWM  War  I  and  World  War  II  T«t«rat^  A» 
fou  know.  tb«  widows  and  dUldrtn  of  World 
War  n  vvtcnins  arc  noc  on  a  parity  with  tboa* 
or  Wofld  War  I. 

I  am  taking  ttaa  Utoarty  of  aacloaing  bara- 
wtth  a  draft  of  tba  prapoaMl  bUl  and  would 
appvadata  It  If  you  would  Introduc*  u 
for  oa. 

Tbanklnf  you.  and  wttb  baat  wlabca.  I  am 
aiacaraty. 

M.  SutxrrAM. 

Law  ««S.  BtmsiXT- 

Doadad.  to  aquattca 

pajabU  to  depccdenu  at  World 

War  I  and  n  T«t«rana 

B«  tt  raactad.  etc.  Tbat  Public  Law  No  US. 

■iiiailj  lur-^  Dii^iMa  Oaaaaabar  14.  l»«4. 

aa  aHMBdad.  to  barabr  awandirt  by  rnMaltn« 

mrttCMi  •  tbcraof  and  aubatltutinff  tb«  tot- 

lowtB«: 

"tec.  t.  Tba  widow,  cbild.  or  cbildraa  at 

War  U  aad  wbo  waa  illailianwl  or  rcleasad 

It   miter   bavtBC  larrad   fO 
or  tor  dtaabtltty  incurrad  in 
tn  Una  at  doty,  or  who  at  ttm*  of 
waa  rccalTtnc  or  antltlcd   to  racalT* 
aaaipaaaatkm.   paaalon.    or    ratirvmant   pay 

fllisf  aa  appUeaOo*  aad  4ucta  proofa  in  th« 
Vataraaa'  AdaalalalmllaB  as  tba  Admlnlstra- 

aatMad  to  raastaa  panataB  aa  prortdad  by 
tbu  act:  Frovidfd.  That  for  the  purpowa  c€ 
UUa  aactum  tha  definition  of  the  uma  *v«t- 
'ebUd  or  eblldran.'  abaU  be 


la  to  World  War  n  as  proeldad 

Ito.  S.  ••vanty-thlrd  Caa^aaa. 


furthtr.  ThMX 

aaty-algbtb 

eocdt^y." 


amended:  And  provided 
4.  Public  Law  il%. 
la  baratoy 


Repeal  of  Exciae  Taxes 


KXT1N8ION  OP  REMARKS 

oa 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


or  MASSAC  H 

V  TBBBOUSB  OP 


ATIVBS 


Wednesdat.  September  21.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Gardner  (Maaa.)  News  of  August  24. 
1M»: 


li 


Uaaiwa  Kzcisi 
Tax  KiFSai. — Watiohal  AFTAiaa  CoacMirrKx 
or  Boot  Assa  WaasimTOH  0ouma  To 
Act— Waa  luroara  Asa  90  Fiat  am  to  Ooara 

stimulated 
immaH  from  lauaadiau 
at  all  wartime  so-called  'aaaarpency* 
lartad  oo  iMny  con- 
rard    D. 
It  af  tba  Oaidaar  Trust 
aC  tba  natlnaal   affairs 
at 
bava  paaaad  ainee  tba 
•C  baatuitiss."  cootmuad  Mr.  r^rguaoo.  "yat 


taxes  are  stiu  tn  aflaet  aad  ^w  >■  <"> 
qxMatkm  but  that  thay  ara  mrtrtcUaf  public 
buying  of  items  affected." 

Urging  inunedute  congrssalanal  action  on 
pending  bills  to  remove  tbaaa  taaaa.  the 
chamber  of  commerce  yaatarday  saot  a  raao- 
lutton  to  President  Truman.  Baaatoea  flaltoo- 
atall  aad  Lodge,  and  CoagfamiMa  Phllbtn. 
Tba  reaolutloo  speelflcaily  aadovaad  the  pur- 
poee  or  H.  R.  2100.  a  bUl  submitted  last 
PMruary  by  MUkortty  Leader  Joaara  W  Mab- 
TXN.  at  MaaaacbuaetU.  to  repeal  all  wartime 
esciae  taxes  These  taxae  ineraaaa  tbe  retail 
price  from  10  to  30  percent  of  aueb  things 
as  fiirs.  refrlgeraton.  cooking  stoves,  jewelry. 
electric  light  bulbs,  railroad  and  bxis  fares. 
cosmetics,  luggage  and  handbags,  telephone 
and  telegraph  msmagss.  cameras,  films  and 
movies,  theater  and  sports  evenu  tickets. 

"Tbe  Praatdant  haa  called  for  Umlted  repeal 
at  esdaa  taxae.  but  bacauae  at  his  deetre  to 
maintain  or  Ineraaaa  ndaral  revenues  in 
order  to  finance  what  nMny  say  Is  a  sodalutlc 
program  like  that  of  Kngland.  he  has  not 
MTpsd  his  conip^aslonal  leaders  to  repeal  all 
eaelM  taxes.  Por  this  rcaaoo.  It  Is  important 
that  loeal  coeununltlaa  Bkaka  known  to  their 
Waabt^rtoa  delegatloaa  Uialr  vlaiM  on  thu 
Tltal  problem."  Mr.  Mfguaaa  atotaa. 

That  to  why  tbe  loeal  ebaaibar  of  com- 
merce, through  the  InltUUve  of  Mr  Perguson 
and  O  B  Denison.  secretary-manager  of  the 
local  chapter,  haa  spoaaored  tba  following 
reeolutlon  which  waa  (araMay  adopted  yea- 
Mrday: 

many  so>eallsd  wartime  axelaa 
tmpoeed  primarily  to  reatrlet  pro- 
ductu>n  and  consximer  purchases  of  certain 
producta  during  the  war:  and 

"Whereas  such  taxee  are  acti  -.g  as  an  effec- 
tive reatratnlng  infh»*»«'#  on  the  production 
and  sale  of  aueb  producta  today,  thus  greatly 
restricting  the  employment  in  tiie  affected 
Induatrlcs.  and 

"Wbereaa  unemployment  in  the  Gardner 
area  liaa  become  a  serloua  problem,  to  a  large 
extant  due  to  the  excise  tax  upon  producU 
at  some  of  tbe  principal  indxistrles  in  said 
area:  and 

"Wbereaa  Immediate  repeal  of  such  taxes 
would  act  as  a  powerful  atimulant  to  these 
tnduatrlaa.  thereby  encouraging  greater  pro- 
duction and  employment:  and 

"Whereas  such  stimulated  buainess  activity 
and  increased  employment  would  undoubt- 
edly liuiaaas  the  Oovemmcnt's  Income — thus 
offsetting  to  a  eooaldarabla  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  the  imaaadlala  kaa  of  revenue  from 
HKlaa  taaaa:  Ttaarafore  be  It 
,  Tbat  tbe  Cbamber  of  Conunerce 
ot  Gardner.  Mass..  through  Its  national  af- 
fairs committee  and  with  the  approval  of  its 
and  directors,  recommends  to  Con- 
and  the  sdminlstratlon  the  immediate 
repeal  of  wartime  exclae  taxee  aa  provided  In 
H.  R.  2100:  and  be  It  further 

"Rtaoived.    That     Congressman     PaiLaiM. 
8Ai.ToiV!rrALL.  and  Senator  Looos.  of 
lusetu.  be  virged  to  work  earnestly  in 
support  of  such  repeal;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  Tbat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  lie 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  eameatly  requeatlng  hto  approval  of 
such  action." 


Hoa.  Emaaael  Ceiler.  of  New  York,  Offers 
Bin  Limitinf  Setsioas  of  Caagrcts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBIANUEL  CELLER 

OF  Kxw  naok 

IK  THX  HOU8K  OP  RURlBail  rATTVSS 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1949 

Mr.   CELLCR     Mr.   Speaker.   I  have 
this  day  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  tbe 


LegHlaitPt  Reorganization  Act  of  194$ 
with  respect  to  the  perlod.s  of  congres- 
sional adjournment.  A  copy  of  this  bUl 
follows : 

coMcaxaaioNAL  aojoubmmcnt 
flac.  ISa.  BKept  in  time  of  war  or  during 
a  national  emaigndy  proclaimed  by  the 
Preeldant.  the  two  ■onaes  ( 1 )  shall  adjoxim 
for  the  month  of  April  and  for  the  montlis 
of  August  and  September  in  each  odd -num- 
bered year,  and  '3)  shall  adjourn  sine  die 
not  later  than  the  last  day  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) in  the  month  of  July  In  each  even- 
numbered  year. 

Tba  lofk  of  this  change  will  be  readily 
recoflBlMd  by  those  familiar  with  the 
mulUplicity  of  duties.  The  intricacies  of 
the  problems  now  facing  Congress,  and 
the  incessant  presstires  placed  upon 
Members  of  Congress  demand  that  tbe 
unworkable  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  relating  to 
adjournment  be  changed.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  the  year  when  no  national 
elections  pend.  the  Congress  will  adjourn 
for  the  month  of  April  and  for  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  In 
election  years  adjournment  is  to  take 
place  on  the  last  day  of  July  During 
an  election  year  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Meoabers  must  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  respective  constituencies  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  prevailing  sen- 
timent and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
campaign  for  reelection.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  a  bad  political  risk  for  Congress 
to  be  In  session,  unless  the  emergencies 
so  required,  after  the  national  elections 
baye  taken  place — that  would  enable  de- 
feated Members  to  vote  without  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  their  constituencies,  or 
against  the  policy  of  the  victorious 
power.  However,  in  the  year  when  no 
national  elections  are  to  take  place,  the 
work  of  the  Congress  demands  that  it  be 
In  seaslon  for  9  months  of  the  year.  What 
has  happened  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  amply  illustrates  this. 

I  believe  It  would  be  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  for  Congress  to  adopt 
this  change. 


AadmoBopoly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  tnrm  toxk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXTRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tbe  Ricoto.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Milton  Handler,  of  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary's 
Subcommittee  on  Study  of  Monopoly 
Power.  August  5,  1IK9: 

The  Sherman  Act  lias  t>een  aptly  deecribed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  aa  a  charter  of  free- 
dom.' It  Is  the  economic  counterpart  of  tba 
Bill  of  Rights.  Though  enacted  leas  tbaa 
00  years  ago.  tta  roots  are  deeply  embedded 
in  ancient  mwimnn-law  doctrines  announced 
by  *"g"-*'  courts  even  l)efore  the  discovery 
of  tbe  Mrw  World.     We  often  think  at  the 


'  Bugbas.  C.  J..  In  >lppaZac/itan  Coals,  tne, 
V.  U.  S.  (MS  U.  S.  344  (1993)). 
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progression  of  economic  activity  from  free- 
dam  to  regimentation — from  compeUtion  to 
aaaopoly.  Tbe  reverse  Is  the  fact.  Tiie 
aoaspetitive  ayataaa  aa  we  know  it  was  pre- 
ceded In  English  economic  history  by  the 
authorltarlaa  and  monopolistic  controls  of 
the  medieval  guilds  and  the  centrailaed 
regulation  of  trade  by  the  British  Crown. 
It  took  centuries  l>efore  Kngilsb  law  sanc- 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
in  the  calling  of  tils  choice.  It  took 
iturles  Ijefore  private  groups  were  shorn 
of  their  quaal-govammental  powers  of  regu- 
lating prices,  production,  and  even  entry 
Into  various  fields  of  eoooomic  activity.  Tlie 
f«w  tarae  wdrda  ot  tba  Sherman  law,  thus, 
epftomlze  a  vohnataous  history.  Though 
not  technically  a  part  of  our  written  Con- 
stitution. Its  significance  is  no  less  than  the 
great  constitutional  safeguards  of  human 
freedom.  It  Is  act  to  be  wondered,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  States  have  incorporated 
tbeir  eocMSemnation  of  monopoly  into  their 
written  constitution. =  Nor  is  it  surprising 
to  find  tn  a^  final  report  of  the  Ten^Mrary 
Vatlooal  aRtaomlc  Commlttae  tbe  etatement 
that  no  witaess  in  tbe  coiirse  of  its  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  investli^tlon  into 
the  monopoly  problem  questioned  the  una«tr- 
lylng  phiioaophy  of  our  anUtrust  laws.' 

Antitrust  ta  the  mtnimnm  regulation  pos- 
alble  in  a  free  society.  The  self -regulating 
force  of  competition  obviates  the  need  for 
the  pervasive  control  of  industry  which 
monopoly  inevitably  compels.  The  altema- 
tivea  to  antitrust  would  ultimately  trans- 
form our  way  of  life  and  carry  us  down  paths 
which  we  have  up  to  now  resolutely  avoided, 
have  been  UBaaaoaa  leglaiative 
into  the  moDopely  problem.  I 
you  will  not  deem  me  presumptuous  if 
I  aaaert  that  what  la  needed  today  is  not 
more  inveatlgation  but  more  action.  The 
facts  are  well  Itnown.  The  need  for  correc- 
Uve  measures  Is  widely  recognJaed.  The 
.  qnaatlon  today  is  bow  can  tbe  salutary 
of  antitrust  be  atore  effectively 
It  is  to  Uiat  question  tiiat  I  sixsU 
myself. 

While  the  Sherman  law  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bulwarks  of  our  democrdcy,  it,  of  course, 
does  not  provide  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
economic  Uls.  It  is  but  one  of  our  regula- 
tory Instriiments.  My  concentration  on  the 
implementation  of  our  Sherman  Act  policy 
does  not  imply  any  lack  of  recognition  or 
sympathy  for  measures  dealing  with  other 
Important  economic  problems  wtiich  are  be- 
yond the  purview  of  antitrust. 

The  deflcienciea  of  the  antitrust  laws  can 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  (ai  sutastan- 
tlve.  and  (b)   procedtiral. 

The  Inteaslflcation  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment during  tbe  past  decade  has  led  to  a 
vast  outpouring  of  Judicial  deci&lon.  Ap- 
praisals of  the  law  made  m  the  early  forties 
are  compleoely  out  of  date.  This  is  true  of 
the  monograph  I  prepared  for  the  TNEC  on 
the  Judicial  construction  of  the  anutrust 
laws.  The  statute  m  recent  years  lias  re- 
ceived a  friendly  interpretaUon  by  aU  tiie 
courts,  and  notalily  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Obsctirltles  m  the  law  have 
been  largely  eliminated,  aitliough  at  times 
only  to  lie  replaced  with  new  perplexities. 
Tbe  Supren|a  Court,  to  use  a  homely  plirase. 
baa  perfonaad  a  face-lifting  operation  upou 
aur  anutru£t  laws.  It  has  in  ease  after  case 
piiHgad  important  loopholes.  The  ami»lt  of 
the  statutory  prohibition  lias  been  enlarged 
to  embrace  every  conceivable  collusive  re- 
straint. Antitrust  has  fared  well  in  its 
hands.  Tbat  does  not  mean,  tiowever.  that 
there  no  longer  is  any  need  for  remedial  leg- 
islation. There  are  certain  substantive  prob- 
Iraia  which  stiU  require  carrectlva  action. 


»3a  Col.  L.  Rev.  347  (1933). 

•"•     •     •     it  is  significant  that  in  all  the 

tifft)^Ht>gi»  held  before  this  committee  no  wtt- 

nesa  ao  much  as  suggested  any  substantive 

tn    the  baatc  phllcaophy   at  thoee 

ip.  35). 


As  I  have  baan  requested  by  your  ctiair- 
man  to  revise  and  bring  my  monograph  up 
to  date,  and  as  the  matters  I  am  dlacuaslng 
are  quite  technical,  I  ahall  deal  with  them 
summarily,  leaving  for  my  written  report  tlie 
neceaaary  ampllAcaOsa  aad  doenmentation. 

Hie  sulMtantlve  duetrlaaa  at  antitrust  re- 
late to  four  main  ftdds: 

1.  CoUuBlve  restratnta  among  competitors; 

3.  Concentration  of  economic  power 
through   corporate   integration; 

3.  Misuse   of   patents; 

4.  Biminatlon  of  commercial  competition 
by  labor. 

Collusive  arrangements  among  competi- 
tors— technically  known  as  loose-knit  com- 
tilnations — have  received  the  principal  at- 
tention of  enforcement  officials  and  the 
cnxirts  since  the  statute  was  «nacted. 
Typical  of  such  restraints  are  price-fixing, 
prodiKtlon  control,  division  of  territories, 
apportionment  of  business,  and  allocation  of 
customers.  Human  Ingenuity  can  devise  in- 
numerable variants  of  these  classic  types  of 
restraints,  but  the  variations  do  not  alter 
their  essential  character.  The  courts  have 
consistently  in  recent  yean  denounced  such 
restrictive  arrangements  as  unreaacmabie  per 
se  and  hence  unlawful. 

The  concept  of  conspiracy  has  been  extend- 
ed so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Oov- 
emment  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  actual 
agreement  among  the  alleged  conspirators. 
It  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  fatal  weakness 
of  antitrust  that  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
restrictive  conduct  could  be  garnered  so  long 
as  the  parties  refrained  from  entering  into 
any  overt  agreement.  Price  tmiformlty.  price 
leadership,  and  identity  of  business  practice 
were  reearded  as  immune  from  legal  attack 
In  the  abeence  of  some  explicit  proof  of  an 
agreement  or  combination.  Beginning  with 
the  decision  of  BIr.  Justice  Stone  in  the  In- 
terstate Circuit  case.'  and  running  right 
down  to  date,  the  Court  lias  eliminated  the 
element  of  agreement  from  its  concept  ot 
conspiracy,  aad  holds  unlawful  the  partici- 
pation of  buslnesaman  In  a  common  course 
of  action  with  knowledge  of  tlie  parallel 
and  similar  conduct  of  their  competitors. 
This  broadened  concept  of  conspiracy  Is 
technicaUy  denominated  conscious  paral- 
lelism. This  doctrine  can  »»  productive  of 
great  Injustice  if  reckleaaly  Invoked  by  en- 
forcement ofilW.**'*  To  date,  in  most  of  the 
reported  caeea  In  which  the  doctrine  lias  t>een 
applied,  there  tias  been  adequate  proof  from 
which  the  triers  of  Uie  facta  anight  properly 
and  reasonably  infer  coUualon.  A  narrow, 
rigid,  and  imclse  definition  of  conspiracy 
would  provide  an  easy  avenue  of  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  overzealous  application 
of  the  :  ew  formula  could  enmesh  in  anti- 
trust ctiarges  buainaaamen  who  have  8u;ted 
entirely  independontty  and  are  Innocent  of 
any  collusion.  A  fair  l>alance  must  be  struck. 
I  Icnow  of  no  way  by  which  the  balance  can 
be  acliieved  through  leglslaUve  prescription. 
We  must  rely  on  tiie  good  sense  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  courts.  Yet  the  matter  will 
bear  careful  watching  lest  injustice  resiiit 
from  overaealous  use  of  the  new  formula. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  tbat  this  phase 
of  anutrust  requires  no  leglaiative  action  at 
this  time. 

We  encotinter  a  totally  dUTerent  situation 
when  we  turn  to  the  appilication  of  antitrust 
to  the  concentration  ot  economic  powCT 
through  corporate  integration.  Manifaatly 
there  is  no  more  important  field  upon  wblcb 
antitrust  can  operate.  Tbe  competiticui 
eliminated  by  a  loose-knit  combination  can 
Iw  restored  by  effectively  outlawing  the  con- 
spiracy. On  the  other  hand,  the  fusion  ot 
competing  oompanlaB  pannanently  ollminatew 
the  coaB^ieCitlon  tbat  tbacefore  existed  be- 
tween them  and  only  by  the  draatio  procaaa 
of  dissolution  and  divestiture  can  ouaipati- 
tlon  be  reestablished.  Witliout  effecUve  con- 
trol over  the  process  of  industrial  concentra- 


tkm.  our  aotitrust  laws  are  doomed  to  utter 
futility. 

One  might  rlgbtfuUy  expect  tbe  most 
stringent  anlonament  and  tba  aai«-i'«at  appli« 
cation  of  aatHfuat  in  tbe  eaae  ot  oorparata 
integration.  Jet  It  is  in  this  field  tbat  tba 
courta  bave  shown  tbe  greatest  toleration 
and  enforcement  nlBcials  the  least  vigor. 
From  18SM)  to  1937,  tiiere  were  only  14  report- 
ed decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing 
with  corporate  mcrgcra  and  cpcaoydatiooa. 
The  recent  ColunsMa  SUA  rattaff  in  IMS* 
provided  the  Court  with  its  first  real  op- 
portunity in  21  years  to  deal  again  with  this 
problem.  During  the  same  period  the  Court 
passed  upon  a  host  of  questions  relating  to 
collusive  restraints  among  businessmen, 
small  and  large.  Of  wliat  moment  is  it  to 
prevent  the  temporary  elimination  of  com- 
petition by  conspiratorial  action  if  tbe  ptf- 
manent  elimlnatlnn  of  competition  by  tbe 
fusion  of  companies  is  iiniiilenem  i  ii" 

In  my  TNEC  study  I  revlawad  aU  of  tbe  im- 
portant Court  rulings  on  close-ltnit  corpora- 
tions up  to  1840.  I  pointed  out  that  ttie  law 
was  in  hopeless  confusion,  the  authorities  In 
irreconcilable  conflict,  and  the  course  of  decl- 
sicui  erratic  and  unpredictable.  Tiiere  has 
Ijeen  the  stiarpest  oscillation  in  tbe  Court's 
views  and  there  are  precedents  lM>tb  ways  on 
virtually  every  proposition.  I  stated  tbat 
there  was  then  as  much  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  permissive  lUnits  of  G&p- 
ital  comUnationa  as  tbera  bad  been  In  liOO. 
Tbe  aame  obeervatlana  can  be  made  taday 
despite  the  notable  advances  in  tlie  other 
liranches  of  antitrust  Jurisprudence. 

The  recent  decision  in  Columbia  Steel  by 
a  Court  divided  5  to  4  has  not  substantially 
dissipated  tiie  prevaUmg  confusion.  The 
Court  there  sustained  the  acquisition  of  the 
largest  west  coast  fabricator  by  the  largest 
steel  producing  company  in  the  country. 

The  case  involved  hath  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal integration.  United  Mates  Steel  is 
1x3th  a  producer  of  steel  Ingot  and  rolled  steel 
and  a  falHlcator  of  steel  pro(*ucts.  Con- 
eottda'^ad  Steel  Is  a  fatarlcator  of  structtffal 
aad  plate  steel.  Through  this  acquisition. 
United  States  Steel's  competitors  were  de- 
prived of  an  Important  ctzstomer  whose  re- 
quirements amounted  to  atiout  3  percent  ot 
the  total  rolled  steel  consumed  in  the  west- 
em  steel  market.  By  the  purchase  United 
States  Steel  enlarged  ita  itaare  a(  tbe  boatncas 
tn  structural  steti  In  tbe  aeataiu  area  tram 
alXRit  13  to  34  percent — taking  the  figures 
for  the  year  1948  (which  diiter  from  thoee  of 
earlier  years ) . 

The  Court  holds  that  the  same  tests 
measuring  the  legality  of  horlaontal  corporate 
fusions  are  applicable  to  vertical  integrations. 
What  are  those  tests? 
The  Court  suggests  a  dual  standard  in  Co- 
lumbia Steel.  lx)th  subjective  and  objective. 
It  holds  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  ac- 
quisition is  improper — if  there  is  a  specific 
Intent  to  restrain  trade  unreasonalily — tiie 
statute  is  violated  even  though  no  unreaaon- 
able  restraint  may  lie  achieved.  How  far  the 
Court  is  prepared  to  carry  this  view  is  hard 
to  say.  It  borders  on  the  absurd  to  rule  that 
a  oomtiination  of  two  pygmies  doing  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  bualnesa  of  an  industry  Is 
unlawful  becauae  tbe  parties  cherish  a  Na- 
poleonic ambition  to  dominate  the  entire 
field.  Periiaps  all  the  Court  means  is  that  in 
a  Ixirder-llne  case  the  element  of  intent  may 
tip  the  scale  in  favor  of  illegally. 

Apart  from  the  theoretical  difllculty  with 
the  subjective  teats,  it  does  not  meet  the 
actualities  of  antitrust.  Antitrust  should  lie 
concerned  with  economic  realities  and  not 
with  ambiguous  states  of  mind.  It  would 
be  a  retrogreaaion  for  the  discredited  dis- 
tincticn  between  good  and  bad  trusts  to  be 
revived.  TTiis  is  not  to  say  tbat  intent  is  not 
a  relevant  eonalderation.  But  it  clearly  la 
not  entitled  to  caatrolllng  weight. 


♦  Interrtate  Ctrcatt,  Inc.  T.  17.  f .  (308  U.  8. 
306  (1939}). 


•  V.  8.  V.  Columbia  Steel  Co.  (384  U.  S.  498 
(1948)). 
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ttet  ovon  tn  statlnc  th« 

of   raatrmint.   tba   Court   In- 

eartalB  wabjtetirm  clemenu. 

Wtth  ra^atf  to  Xh*  clement  of  percentages. 

"^e  do  DOt  aadartake  to  prcacrlbe  any  aet 
of  pcnaatiW*  tfrn  by  which  to  meas\irc 
tto  iMMoaaMMWH  of  a  oorporatlon't  en- 
liiiiwi^  or  lU  MtMtlH  toy  the  purctaaM 
«(  tiM  ^Mta  a<  •  •OHpatttor.    Tbe  rafarttv* 

wtth  tbi  Mttiac  Id  ^hiOx  that  factor 
ii  placod"  (pp.  537-538). 
nmmnfUltj  th«r«  appaan  to  be  an  Incon- 
la  tiM  t«o  statamcnta  made  by  the 
It  iMitf  tB  oUnd.  probably.  U 
ot  bqatnraa  controlled  u 
n  taetor,  bat  tt  tm  OBVllltBC  to  tor- 
tb«  MtiDdardfS  of  legalMf  IB  rtfld  p«r- 


tbe  Court's  standard  for  m— ■ 
tbe  lefaltty  of  corporate  tntecrations 
of  the  aequieltloo  on  the  com- 
I  o<  the  market.  The  economic 
d  tba  diCMariaata  and  the  strenctb 
»n  are  pertlnnit 
IX  x,*v»  niaaMm  u  turrouoded  by 
and  active  eooapetitlon  and  does  not 
the  laduatry.  the  tviftOB  ti.  to  be 
uphalil  BO  natter  ho«  big  or  powwful  the 
•equtrlnc  carporatioo  may  be.  Each  case  Is 
to  be  deternOnad  on  tu  own  (acta. 

Tba  Court  refarda  as  material  whether  the 
aatloo  sprtngs  firoaa  bvalnaaa  ra^^utraBMBta 
or  purpose  to  ■ntinpoHaa  (p.  ItT).  Tbe 
Court  in  tbU  connection  quotes  from  the 
Reading  case  ( (/.  5  «  Beading  Co.  (253  U.  S. 
38.  57)  ).  where  the  standard  U  phrased  in 
of  whether  tba  aequlaltloo  was  ob- 
by  normal  espaaalon  to  meet  the  da- 
mands  of  a  bualnaaa  groanag  aa  a  faault  of 
superior  and  enterprtalBf  -aMBafaaMBt  or 
deltbrrate.  calet'tated  purebaaa  for 
I 

What  kind  of  proof  can  be  addxicad  to  aa- 
tabUah  that  tba  aoqulaiuon  was  the  raault  d 
a  Bormat  mpmaatotn  What  \m  the  ataadard 
oi  waiMtirj — tba  fact  that  others  are  dotng 
»? 
tt  TT**1*^  that  the  maBagamant  of  two 
faal  that  more  moBey  would  be 
If  they  are  put  together?  Or  muai  the 
lU  show  some  speclflc  ecopomlaa  re- 
■nttlaf  froai  tba  fuatoaT 

What  u  tba  MoaBlag  ot  a  driibarau.  ealcu- 
iBtad  purchaao  Mr  aeaflralt  Doaa  auch  pur- 
poaa  differ  froaa  tbe  lataat  to  SMaafaUM? 

A  atudy  at  tbla  aad  prior  daabdoaa  af  the 
Court  Biakea  It  abundantly  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  substantial  progress  tn  curbing 
the  alarming  and  ever -Increasing  concentre- 
ttoa  of  corporata  povar  vttboat  alartacatiun 
aad  strengtba^ag  of  oar  aatttnM  law 

the  legls- 
by  which 


the  legality  of  corporaU  acqtilslilona  are  to 
be  measured. 

Tba  eourta  harlng  failed  in  58  years  to  pre- 
scribe dear,  understandable,  workable,  and 
admlnlatrable  criteria.  It  is  time  for  the  legls- 
Istlre  branch  of  the  Oovemment  to  take  over. 
I  do  not  mtand  to  be  unduly  critical  of  the 
courts.  Tbe  tooU  with  which  they  have  had 
to  work  have  been  the  vague  and  undefined 
concapu  of  raatralnt  and  monopoly  They 
have  never  been  given  the  guidance  by  Con- 
grees  to  which  they  were  entitled  tn  respect 
of  matters  which  pertain  mere  to  policy  than 
to  law.  If  they  have  floundered.  It  la  because 
public  opinion  on  these  question*  has  never 
eryatalllaed. 

Bow  mtKh  bigness  In  Industry  are  we  as  a 
Nation  prejjared  to  tolerate? 

Under  what  circumstances  may  competing 
bualaaaaes  be  combined? 

IMtber  the  statute  nor  the  construction 
given  tt  by  the  cotirta  hMd  retarded  the  process 
of  IndTistrlal  concentration.  The  Federal 
Trade  ComnilaBion  tells  us  In  a  recent  report 
that  over  1.800  -''^ir'***^  In  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  tatfaatrles  disappeared  as 
a  result  of  mergen  and  acquisitions  since 
IMO. 

Is  this  trend  toward  concentrated  power 
to  be  accepted  supinely  as  an  Inevitable 
development  of  the  modem  business  system? 
Or  can  something  be  done  about  it? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlasion  has  re- 
peatedly advocated  amendment  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  to  confer  Jtttladictlon 
upon  it  to  prevent  property  aa  well  as  stock 
acquisitions.  This  is  at  best  but  a  partial 
answer  with  which  I  have  no  serloiis  quarrel. 
Jurisdiction  over  property  acquisitions  now 
rests  in  the  courts  In  suits  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  If  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  functions  under  the  same  stand- 
ards as  are  applied  by  the  courts,  the  reform, 
frankly.  Is  hardly  worth  the  candle.  What 
difference  does  It  make  whether  the  Federal 
Trade  CommJaakn  or  the  Department  of 
.'lattice  is  uiMOeeaaaful  tn  a  particular  suit? 
No  governmental  agency  can  do  a  satisfactory 
)oto  If  our  substantive  law  remains  un- 
changed. 

I  tried  my  hand  at  the  formulation  of  a 
new  set  of  standards  tn  my  monograph. 
These  recommendatlona  were  adopted  and 
included  in  the  flnal  report  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee.  I  beg  leave 
to  insert  in  the  RKCoeo  at  thu  point  pages 
88  to  90  of  my  monograph  where  these  stand- 
ards are  aet  out  and  discussed: 

"For  50  years  we  have  sought  to  curb  undue 
eoocentration  of  economic  power  by  attack- 
ing capital  combinations  after,  rather  than 
before,  tbatr  formation.  Tbla  has  given  rise 
to  the  vaslag  probtem  ot  oaaerambllng  the 
eggs,  and  has  created  a  paycbalegteal  barrier 
to  the  vtgorotu  enforcement  aad  the  sound 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

"We  ballava  that  no  combination  of  com- 
peting fnrmp^"*—  should  be  permitted  with- 
out the  advance  approval  of  an  administra- 
tive agency,  stjch  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, operating  under  a  new  legislative 
standard.  In  a  field  such  as  this.  It  la  tm- 
pneslMe  to  formulate  a  standard  which  will 
be  free  of  all  uncertainty,  unless  some  In- 
fiezible  limitation  on  the  slae  of  corporate 
enterprise  or  tbe  degree  of  permitted  con- 
centraUon  in  any  Indtistry  Is  tmpoaad. 
Llmtutlons  on  corpoiata  alas,  however,  con- 
fuse bigness  with  nwoopoly.  The  adoption 
of  any  niathematlcal  standard  In  respect 
of  the  permissible  degree  of  control  of 
any  industry  would  strait-Jacket  o\ir  econ- 
omy aad  would  achieve  certainty  only  at  the 
sipenaa  of  that  flexibility  without  which  the 
legal  control  of  economic  life  aaaaot  sue- 
easd.  More  general  and  less  praelM  stand- 
ards are  to  be  preferred. 

"We  accordingly  recommend  the  enact- 
ment  of    Isgtalation — 

"1  Prohtbtting  the  acqulsitloa  of  stock 
In  aad  boldlng -company  control  ot 


lag  companies.  In  the  case  of  corporatlona 
at  a  net  worth  of  81.000.000  or  more,  with 
suiUble  exceptions  for  bona  fide  InvestmenU 
and  the  control  of  true  subsidiaries  by  par- 
ent corporations: 

•a.  Subjecting  the  acquisition  of  the  aa- 
seU  and  property  of  competing  companies  to 
administrative  supervision  tn  the  case  of  cor- 
porations with  a  net  worth  of  $5,000,000,  or 
more,  no  such  acquisition  to  be  permitted 
without  the  advance  approval  of  the  Com- 
mlsslcm.  The  approval  of  a  merger,  con- 
solidation, or  property  acquisition  should 
only  be  granted  if  the  Commission  finds  after 
investigation  and  hearing — 

"(a)   That  the  acquisition  Is  In  the  public 
interest   and   will   be   promotive   of    greater 
J  and  economy  of  production,  diatrl- 

^rrrt  aud  management; 

•(b)  That  tt  wUl  not  substantially  lessen 
competition,  restrain  trade,  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  In  the  trade,  industry,  or  line  of 
commerce   in   which   such   corporations   are 

engaged;  .     ^    . 

"(C)  That  the  corporations  Involved  in 
such  acquisition  do  not  include  one  or  mora 
of  the  10  leading  companies  tn  the  trade, 
industry,  or  line  of  commerce  in  which  they 
are  engaged  as  determined  by  plant  capacity, 
output,  or  volume  of  sales  of  the  goods  or 
services  as  to  which  such  corporations  com- 
pete; 

"(d)  That  the  size  of  the  acquiring  com- 
pany after  the  acquUition  wUl  not  be  In- 
compatible with  the  existence  and  main- 
tenance of  vigorous  and  effective  competition 
in  the  trade,  industry,  or  line  of  commerce  in 
which  It  is  engaged; 

"(e)  That  the  acquisition  will  not  so  re- 
duce the  number  of  competing  companies 
In  the  trade,  industry,  or  line  of  commerce  aa 
materially  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  and 
vigor  of  competition  tn  such  trade.  Industry, 
or  line  of  commerce; 

"(f)  That  the  size,  strength,  and  position 
of  the  acquiring  company  after  the  acquisi- 
tion will  not  be  such  as  to  enable  It,  by  rea- 
son of  Its  own  administrative  action,  apart 
from  the  forces  of  competition,  to  fix  and 
mainUln  the  prices  of  the  goods  or  services 
which  It  sells; 

"(g)  That  the  acquiring  company  has  not, 
to  Induce  the  acquisition,  indulged  in  any 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  competition 
or  has  not  otherwise  violated  the  provtsioaa 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  aa 
amended. 

"No  merger  should  be  approved  which  does 
not  satUfy  all  of  the  standards.  We  have 
been  content  here  to  express  merely  the 
principles  of  this  method  of  regulation;  the 
standards  themselves  must  be  carefully 
drafted  ao  as  to  be  admlntstrable  and  work- 
able. The  Commission  should  bava  tba 
power  In  exceptional  cases,  notwltbatandtng 
noncompliance  with  the  above-enumerated 
■taadards,  to  approve  a  proposed  corporate 
aequlaltion  where  the  public  Interest  so  re- 
quires as  tn  the  case  of  bankruptcy  or  threat- 
ened insolvency  or  where  the  combining 
companies  are  engaged  in  an  industry  domi- 
nated by  a  larger  company  and  the  Integra- 
tion Is  designed  to  remove  or  reduce  the  dis- 
parity of  power  between  the  combining  and 
the  dominant  corporation. 

"To  facilitate  the  admlBlBtratlon  of  the 
new  law.  a  statutory  tii  ■anilipllni'i  should  t>e 
adopted  making  any  acquisition  or  fuaMa 
prceumptively  unlawful  when  the  acquirtag 
company  after  the  acquisition  will  control 
more  than  15  percent  of  either  capacity,  out- 
put or  volume  of  sales  tn  the  trade,  indtistry. 
or  line  of  commerce  in  which  such  company 
la  engaged  This  presumption  should  b« 
subject  to  rebuttal  by  competent  proof  show- 
ing satlafaction  of  the  statutory  standards. 
"Full  Judicial  review  should  be  permitted 
In  cases  where  administrative  approval  of  a 
contemplated  acqtUsltlon  is  withheld. 

"These  tenutlve  propoaals  would  (1)  out- 
law the  stuck  acqulaltlon  and  boldlng  com- 


I 


yaay  as  methods  at  combiatng  eompetin^ 
carporations  wttboot  dtatoiMag  tba  lagm- 
BBte  use  of  tba  boMlag-caaipaay  deeica  ta 

tha  relationa  betweca 

tlve  autbcrity  ct  the  agencies  entrusted  with 
tba  adailBlatratlon  ot  tba  new  law  thus 
the  vexatkma  Mmttatlooa  upon  the 
at  anrorcemcBt  at  tbe  Federal  Trade 
OommlariOD.  (3)  woald  dartfy  to  a  degree 
the    subetantlv*    itandawla    gofanstog   tbe 

(4)  would  e«ipk>y  the  administrative  rather 
than  the  judiciary  in  tbe  initial  applicatlcm 
of  standards  which  are  aa  niach  economic  aa 
legal,  and  <5)  woold  sobstitute  preventkm 
for  paBbbment  by  requtaing  approval  ta  a^ 
waace  of  any  integration  rather  than  com- 
fadaory  dlaaoiution  after  the  evils  of  con- 
centration have  becB  aoflarad  by  tba  poliUe.'* 

Laglalatlon  to  carry  oat  tbeae  auggaattona 
baen  introduced  and  is  pending  In  the 
I  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
My  propoaals  may  ba  bapractlcal  aad  open 
to  aertoos  obJectk».  I  can  eoneetve.  How- 
ever, of  no  more  Inqnrtant  taak  for  tbla  coia- 
mlttee  to  uadertake  than  the  study  of  new 
legteiative  standards  In  respect  of  eorporate 
integrations.  This  problem  merits  esten- 
when  hearings  are  resumed. 
re  is  enotigh  wtadom  tn  the 
country  to  enable  fair,  just,  and 
ble  rales  to  be  formulated.  I 
tliat  unlaas  effective  itaadanli 
we  must  wTtte  off  tbla  phaas  at  aatttruat  aa 
a  failure  and  anticipate  an  ever-growtng 
eooeeBtratloci  of  economic  power. 

Wbatever  tubaCantlve  changes  are  made  In 
tba  law.  It  la  vital  tba* 
tfcns  be  scrutinised 
they  occur.  As  I  prcnoaaly  indicated,  prior 
administrative  approval  abonid  be  required 
under  defined  circumstances.  There  should. 
ot  aoarae,  ba  artqaiiata  court  review  ef  the 
adMlBlBtratlve  dctcfmaatlon.  This  is  one 
field  of  aatttruak  abaii  declaratory  rulings 
are  possible  wltboot  ptc|Bdieing  antitrust  en- 
forcement. I  agree  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Its  oppaaltion  to  tlie  tae  of  de- 
claratory rulings  In  the  case  of  agre«nents 
aaiaag  iiwliifaiiibnt  cMMyatttora.  Tbe  facts 
tbara  are  to8  Ciild  and  amr-cbaaglag  to  en- 
able an  adm^nlainaifa  body  to  act  ta  i 
ot  tbe  actoat  eiamiUiai  of  the 
Tbla  la  not  true  tn  tbe  merger  field  where  the 
facta  are  readUv  aaeertalnable  and  the  effect 
of  tbe  propcsed  acqulaitlon  can  be  deter- 
mined as  effaetlvely  in  advance  of  as  after  tbe 
event.  I 

New  standards  will  apply  prlnctpaUy  to 
future  absorptions.  This  may  laava  un- 
touched the  concentration  already  alattag. 
There  would  be  a  gx«at  social  gion  if  tbe 
new  law  were  to  have  prospective  applica- 
tion only.  Tha  oonunittae  will  want  to  give 
constderatkan  as  to  what  sbonld  be 
in  regard  to  past  acqpHamona.  Tbere 
Is  obvloasly  an  element  of  uafBtniaH  tn  ap- 
plying new  rules  retroactively.  But  tbara  la 
an  eqxial  eictnent  of  unfairness  in  depriving 
tbe  American  people  of  tbe  benefits  of  com- 
patmen  in  tboaa  ftalrta  vbaia  tt  baa  dls- 
bacoma 


Use  iiaiiBiirias  vrlll  want  all 

tba  wladom  that  can  be  furnished  by  compe- 
tent witaesaaa  who  have  given  tbooght  to 
these  probli^Ba.  Out  of  its  heartng^  may 
emerge  a  pccgraiB 
9t  all  Boan  Ot  good 
■tttaa  vMI  want  tba  pc— nt  Uw  to 
ptted  to  past  accradooa  of  . 
tt  wtU  wane  to  set  iqi  special  rulea  ^or  tba 
past.  Or  palbapa  tt  wUl  provide  ajoogpariod 
of  grace  enattllng  voluntary  ^-~  " 
bcfora  tba  new  staadacds  become  opera- 
ttva. 

Ukvwlaa  merttlBg  full   miiatikTanrwi   fey 
tbls  eommittee  Is  tte  probiasa  of 
It  wobM  ba  ttttady  ant 


to  bold  that  an  wtlcal  integratkn  la 
lawfM  aad  the  Court  propatly  tajactad  tba 
OosarBMant's  contention  to  tbla  aflbct  la 
the  Columtate  Otaal  case.  It  would  ba  aqoaUy 
improper  to  sancitftti  all  vcrtteai  Infeegratlans 
solely  laecause  there  Is  no  elimination  ot  com- 
petition between  the 
Where  the  line  is  to  be 
eooaMarabla  atady  aad  factual 

It  la  dear  tbat 
not  be  permlttad 
pany  already  dominates  oaa  off  tba  flaidi  tai 
which  tt  operates.  Through  vertical  expan- 
sion It  can  employ  its  power  tn  ant  laid  as  a 
leverage  to  dominate  either  prior  or  aaoeaed- 
loftbatndnstry.  Similarly,  wtical  * 
oogbt  not  to  be  alioved  where 
Its  effect  la  to  wttbbold  from  coonpatttcrs 
needed  sappilea  or  marbata.  It  Is  utterly  In- 
eooafstent  with  the  competitive  texture  of 
our  society  for  competitors  to  deal  with  one 
another  as  ciistomers,  as  in  the  motion-pic- 
ture indtistry,  wiiere  prodaeen  oparata  thetr 
own  tiieateTB  and  llcenaa  flfam  ot  tbair  rivals. 

Vercical  intepatlOD  abould  Ubawlse  be 
prohibited  where  a  eompany  la  tbe  sole  source 
for  impcHtant  suppllaa  or  is  the  prlnapai 
user  of  raw  matcrtela  produced  by  (others. 
S\iefa  Integrated  concema  are  in  a  poattion  to 
mgage  in  a  squeeae  play  apoa  noaiatagratcd 
w— petlmta  by  maalpadatlBg  paiam  at  va- 
riooB  lavala  of  tba  iadaatry.  Tbara  diwilitlaM 
are  otbar  types  of  vertical  integrations  wbftdk 
should  be  prohibited.  Batbar  tbaa  leave  tbla 
matter  to  the  coarta  for  datarmlnatbn 
through  the  painTul  and  lengthy  process  of 
case  by  case  adjudication,  it  would  appear 
wise  for  thia  oomnuttee  to  malie  a  compre- 
of  the  problem  and  to  drait 
defining  the  linata  of  allow- 
able vertical  ooanfataation. 

Tbe  third  great  ^iffn^''*'  of  substantive  anti- 
trust doctrtaw  baa  to  do  with  tba  aaa  of  pat- 
ents aa  a  mrana  of  suppressing  eoBBpeCttSoa. 
A  vast  body  of  case  law  has  bem  fashioned 
by  the  courts  in  recent  years.  Many  recent 
antitrust  {uoaecutlons  have  been  concerned 
witb  tba  misaae  cf  patents.  By  and  large,  as 
I  sball  aadaavor  to  demonstrate  in  my  wrlt- 
t«i  mamorandma,  tbe  courts  have  stalwartly 
refaaed  to  parmlt  tba  patent  monopoly  to  be 
projected  twyond  the  precise  boundaries  of 
the  grant.  The  Job  already  done  has  been 
so  spectacularly  sticcessful  that  I  doubt 
wltstbw  any  legtalative  change  is  presently 
bMttcatsd  save  in  one  ragard. 

In  1907  tbe  Supreme  Court  In  the  General 
Electric  caaa  *  upheld  the  r;ght  of  a  patentee 
to  aat  tba  prlcm  of  bla  manufacturing  Ueen- 
sees.  Tbe  Department  of  Justice  baa  re- 
peatedly sought  to  have  this  precedent  set 
»i^t/^»  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Fcur  of  the 
Justices  In  the  recent  Line  Material  case* 
were  m  favor  of  overruling  tbe  General  Bec- 
tric  case.  Three  felt  that  the  doctrine  was 
sound  aad  tb**"***  lie  retained.  One  Jiistiee 
was  dtaqoaltllad.  Mr.  Jxartice  Beed.  wbo 
handed  down  the  Jndgmtnt  of  tbe  Ccurc, 
wrote  an  opinion  In  which  no  other  member 
of  the  Court  concinred,  and  tn  which  tbe 
General  Beetric  case  was  llmttart  to  tU  pre- 
cise facts.  Unlcsa  tagWtottve  acOoc  is  tatan. 
wa  are  In  for  a  long  perfcid  of  tinecrtalnty. 
In  my  Jtx^mmt,  the  Goieral  Beetric  r^ 
ought  to  be  overturBad  aad 
ited  from  ctmtroUtng  tbe  pclcca  of  l 
xxfacturlng  licensees. 

Thoe  may  be  otiwr  minor  reapects  in 
which  the  relattnwatilp  between  tbe  antl- 
tnist  and  patent  laws 
dartflcatton.    I  would 


entire  problem  be  expl<M-ed  by  the 
tee.  ■"«<  I  aball  endeavor  to  review  tba  Im- 
portant antbarttles  in  my  written  report. 
I  eoBDa  laaBj  to  tbe  founb 


eoaovetition  by  combinations  la 
whlcJk  tebor  parttdlpataa. 
While  tba  Sapnaaa  Court  has  aarroi^ 

reatrlatad  tkm  application  of  aattanBt  to 
labor  aoaaMaations,  it  has  not  granted  labar  a 
complete  Immunity.  Before  tba  dacistoB  ot 
the  Supraaaa  Goart  in  tha  Apex  Boalaiy 

in  Interstata  Bomaaarca.  Tbte 
rid  to  cmat  injustice  aa  tba  aatteuat  laws 
ita  M  aatliad  lar  tbla  fpuaa.    Many  iagm- 

coadaauMd  aa  unlawful  eoaaptxades.  Tba 
Apes  aad  kindred  rulings  fxovided  tbe  nec- 
esaary  corrective.  Labor  relations  should  ba 
govamad  by  statatm  daaFlag  apadfleaUy  wttb 
that  lanTiiilBTrt  aitfijail  Aatttraat  baa  a  Mg 
enoogb  Job  In  presarvlag  tba  traedom  of 
bustncM  competition.  I  should  be  unaUar- 
ahly  oppoaad  to  any  laglalatiea  wblab  aovld 
endeavor  to  employ  antitrust  aa  an  lastro- 
ment  for  ctxrinng  sllegwi  abuses  on  the  part 
of  labor  tmlons. 
Tbere  Is  xko  raaatm  why  labor  tfMnild  ba 

commercial  euuipatiUOB  la  tba  gooda 
sorvloaa  produced  or  aoid  bf 
Tbe  aupteuta  Court  bas  pa  opart; 
combinations  t>etween  labor  and  industry 
wbleb  rssxraln  bustncss  oompetitioa  or  lead 
to  monopoly  are  intardletad  by  tba  statqto. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Joatlaa  Blade  tn  AUen 
gradlef  Co.  v.  Local  Untom  JVO.  3:  * 

"We  think  Congress  never  intended  that 
unions  could,  conststertly  with  the  S'aer- 
man  Act.  aid  nonlabor  groups  to  create  bissl- 
nem  mnnnprillfs  aad  to  control  the  market- 
ing ot  goads  sad  services.     •     •     • 

Fur  B  Doaasa  gyvaps,  B>f  i 
labor  tmloos,  eaa  fts  prlcas 
markets,  tt  was  little  more  than  a  futile 
gmnim  for  Congress  to  {nohiblt  prlce-flxing 
by  buatnam  groups  thaBisel»aa.     •     •     • 

"A  InMlaam  awnopoty  la  no  lam  such  be- 

pation  ta  a  violatlaa  at  tba  act." 

However,  tba  Ooort  bas  beld  that  injune- 
tloos  wblch  may  Issue  where  labor  comMaaa 
with  capital  tn  suppressing  businesa  compe- 
tition must  reserve  lalxir's  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  activittea  abaltared  by  tba  Claytcm 
and  Korrts-LaOoaxdla  acts.  Tbla  opena  ifaa 
doGT  to  a  continuation  of  tbe  Improper  re- 
straints by  labor  acting  alone.  This  hardly 
appears  defcnsQila  to  ma.  In  tbe  analogoua 
ft^d  of  tbe  mlsase  of  patents,  tbe  Court  has 
not  merely  restrained  tbe  aboae  btit  has 
deprived  patentees  cf  privllegeB  which  are  in- 
herent in  tbe  patent  grant.  Participation 
in  an  Illegal  scbeme  may  result  In  a  for- 
feiture of  rights  and  privileges.  The  prin- 
ciple is  even  broader.  As  ezpraaaad  in  V.  S. 
V.  Faraatoitnf  Pictures,  Inc.:  * 

"Vat  equity  has  tbe  power  to  ujtfoot  all 
parts  of  an  illegal  scheme — the  valid  as  well 
as  the  invalid — ^in  oni&i  to  rid  tt,e  trade  or 
of  an  taint  of  the  conspiracy." 
a  onion  has  improperly  participated 
In  aa  illegal  scheme.  It  Is  ap^t^rUte  tn 
proper  cases  for  it  to  loss  privileges  which 
it  otharwise  would  posssm  in  order  that  the 
ooart  laay  enter  an  effective  decree  prevent- 
ing racorrence  of  the  wrongful  acta.  It  Is 
not  a  kiglMmata  activity  of  a  union  to  con- 
spire witb  ladiatry  in  sttftag  hnilnfsa  ccm- 
peiitioa,  and  when  it  stepa  out  of  role  tt 
mast,  like  every  other  wrongdoer,  accept  tbe 
ooeaequences. 

Wblls  there  le  not  tbe  time  nor  am  I  now 
prepared  to  dtacam  tbe  eaoaftniction   and 

I  AaaM  rwvactfoUy  visa  ttat  the  ccm- 
mittoe  Indade  tbe  tfartHratlmi  ot  tbat  ob- 
acure  and  ilIBi  iilT  law  an  its  agendn  of 
legLilauve  revision. 


<^l 
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to  tbm 
tm  tba  fvosMvni  vbA  nx' 
at  anUtriMt. 

4o  not  •tfaquBtaly  tfMar  vrooc- 
I  Attarrants.  no  U« 
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UtlCAtlOO  li 

I  tfroMala 

_  aaftttnist  ac- 
a(  tUla  factor  ta  not 
Tat  tN  wlU  aU  acraa 
11  liUMMMd  tatta  aABlamiaitnii  <rf 
tte  law  to  rrty  oa  tta  •>^a(  ««■»  ••  • 
pivvaauva  e(  lafraeUoa.    fceb  ""^VTiL 
ft  aMaU  prtc*  to  pay  lor  tha  frutta  of  vloto- 
U  may  peasant  thm  tmaU-lmal- 
tl^t~*««»t  tilmaalf  against 


pleayunc 
Involvad 

(Ulti  faccnlly  commanec  with 

at  tmmpeta.     Tear*  are  «pent 

ir».    Trtala  aga  prottKfd 

IB  ftrtfT!*~g  iirt ■'*'■*■      Aa   a  faebla 

araaaiinii.    Tha 

I  in  equtty  aotta.  avMa  tboogh  tbay  hara 

I  tfraatle  ov«r  tha  yaan. 

BOC  alwaia  tflHlBata  aU  tha  effccta  of 


to  WH  aaay  to  appralaa  tha  aOcacy  of 

ax  JnrigaWBli  fev  which  a  Urga  proper- 

at  wtttnMK  nttgr**^^   U  tcnnln*tcd. 

jo^jpaantt  ara  tha  product  of  ncffotla- 

CamX  approval  la  UtUa  xxvora  than  an 

gwtura.      Tha    dacraaa    ara    cast    In 

Bfoa^.    The  facts  upon  which 

I  ara  noc  r«T«aled.    Tha  reaaons 

t  <h>  tachtop  ot  TartoDB  pgovlrtona 

puhUe  la  BOiplatily 

In  tha  dark  as  to  tha  raOonala  and  affect  of 
tbaaa  consent  dacraaa.  Sooaa  provMons  on 
tbatr  face  appear  harsh  and  oppnaalTe.  Their 
actual  cffact  may  ba  nufatory .  Others  which 
look  innocuoiia  may  aerloualy  fetter  the  fu- 

I  of  tha  defendants. 
of  tha  underlying 
no  aapttamon  of  tha  raaaona  for 
,  h  U  utterly  tnvoMlbla 
matn  foUow  a 
It  pattern  of  wtfureamant.  not  mere- 
ly fyom  one  sdnilniatratton  to  anothar.  but 
wttMa  UBMed  pcrloda  of  Uma. 

EVtlaaa  acatterad  over 
:  aeane  may  rsMlt  to  Impr Halve 
attbjact  tha  loilag  (MaDdants 
to  aevare  iliUllima.  wKboot  aoy  NhaCan- 
tlal  o*ar-«n  adaec  la  rtddtnc  aa  tntfortry  or 
the  economy  of  serious  raatralnts.  Where 
la^npar  practices  ara  rtfe  thnnighout  a 
Migle  ladtacry  or  in  all  Industnca.  the  public 
oaa  ealy  bagta  to  reeetve  the  benefits  of 
BB  wteB  tha  practice  U 
Tha  fact  that  a  few  busl- 
by  court  decree  may  be 


the 

iTISSllTTlTlH 


at  a 

In  coBipatlat  with  those 
tha  Ooremment  haa  not  as 
The  antltraet  dmaton  in  the 

to  thia  fact  and  haa  aseead  la  «IM  dfceatleu 
Ma  ■■tlia  aa  pertkiiilir 

and 

In  launeltfac  aoct  against  all  or  most  of  the 
of  partievlar  induatrlea. 
the  Bbenaan  and  Clayioa  Acta  au- 

by 

typieally  are  aaaall- 
Tbaf  rarely  have  the  Baanctai 


tbay  have 
after 
The 
petvata  eotta  ara  taraly 


„  of  Inability  to  marshal 

itlve  notation,  bacausa  of 

or  InablUty  to  sstabllah 


In  1914  riiinnai  provided  In  the  Clayton 
Act  that  prima  facie  effect  be  jlren  In  such 
prlvau  actions  to  final  judgmenU  In  decraee 
rTiH»rn««  la  lOTemmental  suits.  The  theory 
at  thla  prortitoa  was  that  the  private  action 
would  be  freaUy  faciUtated  by  simplifying 
the  proofs  neceaaary  to  aatabllsh  a  aubatan- 
Uve  Ttolatlon  and  by  the  avoidance  of  a  re- 
trial of  iasxMS  that  had  already  been  fully 
litigated  In  the  Oovemment  proceeding. 
This  purpose  haa  not  been  fully  achieved. 
Firstly,  the  private  suitor  must  await  tha 
entry  of  final  Jvdgiaaat  and  this  may  be  a 
matter  of  yeara.  aaiiiwdlf.  the  Judgment  is 
only  prtam  fade  proof,  and  if  the  defendanU 
endeavor  to  repel  the  praaumptlon.  the  plain- 
tiffs must  be  prepared  to  meet  such  rebutting 
tsatimony.  It  is  sn  egregious  waste  of  time 
of  tha  Utlganu  and  of  the  courts  to  compel 
the  retrial  of  complex  subatanttve  leeuea  each 
time  a  private  auit  la  btoafM. 

I  would  amipaik,  tbanfore.  the  following 
adminutratlve  and  procedural  reforms: 

1.  Subatsntlal  Increases  in  the  approprla- 
tlona  of  the  Antltruet  Dlvlalon  and  the  Ped- 
«ral  Trade  Cowimlaetnn. 

Kven  the  moal  ifceptkial  must  now  admit 
that  it  haa  been  atooadantly  demonstrated 
In  the  past  20  years  that  the  anltrust  laws 
can  be  enforced.  Each  appropriation  dollar 
wisely  spent  can  be  translated  into  vast  sav- 
ings to  the  public. 

a.  The  maiimum  fine  for  each  antitrust 
vlolatlao  abould  be  subetantUlly  increased. 
Transgraaalon  should  be  made  unprofitable. 
S.  It  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  in- 
jured partiea  to  bring  separate  suits.  After 
the  court  has  determined  in  a  Oovemment 
preceding  that  the  antltruat  laws  have  been 
violated.  It  should  be  authorlaed  by  new  lcf> 
islatlon  to  designate  a  special  master  to  hear 
and  determine  the  claims  of  thoae  lnj\ired 
by  th*  violation.  The  only  isane  before  tba 
special  master  should  be  the  caaoal  relation 
between  the  violation  and  the  claimant's  in- 
Jury  ar.d  the  amount  of  damage  sustained. 
There  should  be  no  necessity  to  reprove  the 
substanuva  violation  Itself.  Appeals  from 
the  determination  of  the  special  master 
should  go  directly  to  the  circuit  covirts  of 
appeal.  Tha  Inunlnent  prospect  of  actually 
cosapenaatlng  aggrieved  parties  would  be  a 
potent  deterrent  to  luture  antitrust  r.ola- 
tlon.  With  a  aultable  and  effective  procedure 
for  tlM  radiaaa  of  private  injury,  it  miglit  no 
loafer  ba  neeeeaary  to  treble  the  damagea. 
The  power  to  do  ao  n.ight  b«  left  to  the 
dlacretion  of  the  master,  to  be  aaarrliad  In 
flagrant  caaee  of  wrongdoing. 

4.  Declaratory  rullnga  by  tha  Federal 
Trada  OoaaBlHlOB  In  caaes  of  mergers  and 
other  acquiaitlons  will  greatly  facilitate  antl- 
truat enforcement.  With  this  new  and  heavy 
I  laiwialldinj  aaetgaad  to  tha  Federal  Trada 
CWMataakm,  there  woald  be  no  need  for 
overlapping  Jurisdiction  over  collusive  re- 
straints by  both  the  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  That  task  cuuM  be  as- 
signed eidaaatolj  to  tha  Department 

8.  The  retaetaaea  at  courts  to  impose 
prlaon  aentencea  Blight  be  overcoma  by  a 
declaration  in  the  report  of  this  eommlttae 
favoring  stieh  sentences  in  caaes  of  flagrant 
and  daUberata  violation.  Criminal  proaecu- 
tloaa  are  not  suitable  vehicles  for  testing 
out  Boval  qiueaUons  of  law.  Thaae  should  be 
I  seal  lid  fw  equity  proceedings. 

6.  The  DepavttoHU  should  be  encouraged 
to  ban  evary  eflort  at  the  simplification  of 
antltruat  proaaadtafa.  Tha  complexity  of 
tha  taeiB  mahae  protracted  ttUgattsB  ioaia 
tiaaa  taevttahle.  But  there  ara  biiwhim 
eaaea  which  can  baaaalatf  tfpwa  to  reasonable 
llmita.  It  U  a  coaMBoa  aoauaant  that  antt- 
trtMt  casaa  are  fiaqaMitly  overtrled.  Thu 
la  aa  adaataietrattea  BMtter  which  aauet  b« 
left  to  tte  food  Jaipaaat  of  the  OHarttoent. 


7  Prooeduraa  should  be  developed  for 
prompt,  informal  dlapoaltkni  of  minor  com- 
plalnu  without  the  aeeeaalty  for  the  formal 
institution  of  suit. 

8  The  Department  ahould  be  required  to 
preaent  to  the  Court  in  every  case  where 
litigation  Is  terminated  by  consent  decree  a 
full  statement  of  the  underlying  facts  and 
the  reasons  which  have  led  to  its  InsUtence 
or  acceptance  of  each  provision  of  the  decree. 
Theae  statements  should  be  published.  In 
this  way  the  administrative  Jurisprudence  o* 
antitrust  would  be  collated  and  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  public.  Bven-handed  JusUce  re- 
quires such  full  disclosiires. 

9.  This  committee  shotild  set  up  a  perma- 
nent watchdog  subcommittee  to  keep  Itself 
Informed  on  all  current  developmenU  in 
antitrust  enforcement.  It  should  be  alert  to 
recommend  leglalaUve  changaa  as  shortcom- 
ings m  our  laws  are  exposed.  Its  principal 
task,  however,  should  be  to  review  aU  pend- 
ing legMatton  and  governmental  action  to 
determtae  whether  they  are  consistent  with 
our  fundamental  antltruat  policies.  Such 
coordination  U  manifeatly  desirable  and 
necessary. 

Antitrust  la  not  and  never  has  been  a 
partiaan  Issue.  It  was  enacted  during  a 
Befmbllcan  administration.  Its  major  rc- 
vlalona  were  adopted  during  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. lU  most  vigorous  enforce- 
ment has  occurred  in  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  admlnUtrations  alike.  Both 
major  partiea  have  included  antitrust  planka 
in  their  platforms  In  virtually  every  presi- 
dential election  since  the  enactment  of  the 
statute.  It  should  therefore  be  possible  to 
find  common  ground  for  a  program  of  re- 
form which  will  command  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 


Address  of  Hon.  Clifford  Daris,  of 
Tenaeisee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  Txwwxaaga 

IN  THB  BOUSS  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  21.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennt««ee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  16  last  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  speaking  to  the  soil  conservation 
supervisors,  representing  the  21  counties 
located  In  the  western  division  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  at  the  Shelby  County 
penal  farm.  These  genUemen  met  at 
this  farm,  which  is  a  shofw  place  In  the 
South.  Operated  by  the  county  and  us- 
ing prlaon  labor,  it  serves  as  a  model  for 
the  demonstration  of  up-to-date  and 
■Ckntiflc  farm  procedures.  The  funda- 
mentals and  refinements  of  soil  conser- 
vation have  been  demonstrated  on  the 
teffla  acreage  operated  by  the  county 
government.  It  seemed  most  appropri- 
ate to  me  that  we  should  have  held  this 
meeting  under  such  an  adrantaieous 
setting. 

Because  of  an  ever -Increasing  Interest 
iB  tte  protection  of  the  land,  that  the 
great irt  possible  use  of  It  may  be  em- 
ployed, substantial  Interest  was  mani- 
fested In  this  important  meeting.  At  the 
request  of  the  reipreKBtatlves  in  attend- 
ance. I  transcribed  for  a  later  broadcast 
my  remarks  over  Station  WMC.  In  ask- 
ing that  this  be  done,  those  most  active 
in  leadership  in  soil  eooawation  were 
anitoMi  thai  a  great  many  of  the  listen- 
ing publlo  ihoold  be  informed  about  tlM 
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d  this  program.    In 
tkJKU  they  rfntetid  that  I  place 

irks  tn  the  Ricoao.  in  order  that 
micht  be  made  available  for  wide 
to  tboee  througboat  Ten- 
«Ik>  feel  the  m  nailtj  of  increas- 
ing aO  eAorts  to  make  the  program  of 
aoli  conserratten,  the  care  of 
rat  of  oar 


The  address  foDovs 


iaehytniB 

at  m 
lof  laidhi 
or  the  country  la 
All  of 
on  or  near  the  great 
to 


IflBe  a 


poaslbUttiea  to  the 
to  ttm  mdweat.  tiirougb  Chica- 
go, and  to  the  BHt  ea  we  are  able  to  ship  by 
barge  op  that  great  river  and  through  the 
Ohio  to  great  tnduaUlal  centers  of  t^iAS  aec- 
tlan  of  our  country.  We  hav*  a  fine  system 
or  htghwaya,  rarttattng  to  every  pert  o<  tha 

toy  IS  tnnyk-ltae  rail- 


to  pertlrtpate  la  the  4timlafmmaA  at  a 

naUon  mmmanJtag  world  jaaikgihlp.  The 
•atabUahnieat  at  cheap  TVA  deetrtcity  haa 
eaahlcd  us  to  go  forward  greatly  in  tndxBtrl- 
al  drvciopoienl 

With  thla  very  brief  statement  at  aome  at 

sdvantafaa.  I  shall 
to  tha  8ttb)ect  which  prooqita 
your  prcaence  here. 

Of  aQ  the  domestic  laauea  confronting  the 
pottf**-*'.  economic,  and  social  leaders  of  our 
country,  none  are  more  urgent  than  thoee 
^^^^^ng  with  agriculture  and  our  fanaaca. 
The  ICatkin  and  our  f  aroiers  are  on  the  brink 
at  aerkme  lieMhIe  DorlBf  WorM  War  U.  our 
country  asked  our  fanners  to  produce  at  an 
tinpreoNlented  tevei — ooa-thlrtf  more  than 
they  bad  ever  before.  We  had  to  have  that 
much  okore— ^speciaily  la  gralna  and  oUa — 
to  win  tiie  war.  Our  farmera  prortaead  It. 
Thag  did  their  part  In  winning  the  war  But 
tn  doCng  it.  the  Nation's  agrtculttoiLl  pl&nt 
was  thrown  out  ot  gear.  Genuine.  long- 
range  leglalaUoa  that  would  hrip  farmors 
put  our  ■attOB'ft  agfleultxire  into  a  peacs- 
ir  and  ptuiMe  for  the  waUace  at  our 

for  wlae  action  !•  IncreaelTig  every  day. 

Yet.  unfortunately,  xko  taiaaa  have  created 
more  controversy.  Pressure  groups  troax 
every  econowilc  area  of  agriculture  are  puU- 
tng  wires.  Bftanlpulatlng  facta,  and  ctrcum- 
In  an  effort  to  protect  their  Indlvid- 
iteresu.  The  reeott  le  a  hcattancy  or 
Indecision  that  ahrouds  the  Isglelatlve  at- 
tempts of  Congrcaa  to  provide  for  our  farm- 
ers. 

Our  Nation  and  the  Democratic  Party  are 
dedicated  to  vartooa  ptugiaaie  for  the  wel- 
fare oC  our  farmers — such  ae  aoU 
price     support. 

loans  as 
tatee  at  intareet,  aad  rural 

Tet  with  all  of  this,  many  in  Congreea  and 
many  others  at  the  bead  of  preasure  groups 
stiU  faU  to  tecogalae  the  basic  problem  con- 
naattag  agMaattara.  Many  at  those  who 
baee  a  amatlaittig  of  tUa  basic  prohlam  have 

the  subproblaaH  that  ara  attarhert 

What  la  thla  baalc  problem?  This  problem 
le  laad  uae — how  evary  farmer  In  our  country 
fti  uelBg  each  acre  of  hie  land  and  what  that 
acre  la  e^pahle  of  prrxluctnjr  safely  and  eco- 
nomically. All  of  you  know  this  problem 
you  are  very  close  to  it.  Maladjust- 
In  agncuiturai  production — some  may 
rafar  to  it  as  surplus  crops — is  not  the 
yrablem  Itaelf  but  Is  a  major  result.  Another 
leauit  la  tha  tremendous  rate  and  expense  of 


, too  WBdk  at  one  crop  and  tt 

not  be  ahtpped.  we  ate  more  of  thjU  crop  and 
laaa  ta  ap^>vt>  that  could  be  shipped  to  needy 
nMiiiiiiea  who  were  our  aUlae  In  a  world  wmr. 

:  at  kaad.  tha  prodoettve  ga""*  o< 
» ctOl  aeeded.  even  thou^ 
still  lahM^  sadi  at  oar  qo|>iand 
ot  Ita  basic  prodBfCttea  capadty. 

We  are  now  In  a  new  ou.  Agricultural 
producctaa  can  do  longer  continue  along  a 
road.  ili^lcultuKe  muct  be 
t la«o a pumtlmi  gear.  Many  win  aay 
dotag — with  our  acreage 
tteiliig  qootaa  and  price 
UafOrtoaately.  however,  thesa 
;  and  control  iiMflsnrti  which  Aould 
be  tjaed  merely  ee  lampivary  or  atofigap 
methods  ai*  toelag  aaea|ifted  without  mach 

proper  laad  aae.  xuey  cnrtaS  peaduesloD 
while  the  prodaettva  gHMMi  at  our  agricul- 
ture ahould  be  autauiaged,  helped,  and  di- 
rected toward  a  higher  ataadard  of  living  for 
aU  at  our  paoplc.  If  wa  will  develop  a  long- 
range  Bgih  lit!  I II  ■!  progrun  that  will  provide 
this.  w«  wfn  aeeoavllrtk  two  worthy  objec- 
tives: (i>  WeaaapsBaaaer.  ftA  worldfor 
the  fazaMTB  at  oar  country;  and  <2)  we  will 
enabia  our  taimers  to  uee  th^r  land  wlthoot 
liwliiijli^  Its  baaic  prodaetive  capad^.  and 
eoatrol  the  coetly  proeseeea  of  aoQ  eroalon 
that  will  evanttially  destroy  cur  hl^  ataad- 
ard of  living  If  left  qnchacfcrd. 

I  have  been  quoted  aa  eaylag  that  «itircly 
too  mtie  ganalae  eeB  e»d  water  wiiieei  lailnii 
ts  being  laafttlaad  heia  la  eiaeuu  Ttnnsaaaa. 
X  did  aay  that,  and  I  repeat  it  today.  There 
Is  far  too  Uttte  In  wcatem  Tenneaaee.  cenoal 
Tenneaaee,  and  aactem  Tennceeec.  TlMre  la 
far  too  little  in  every  one  of  the  other  47 
Stataa  of  our  Nation.  And  there  will  be  far 
too  Uttte  until  the  Nation  awakens  to  the 
seriouaneee  of  this  problem,  and  everyone — 
city  man  and  farmer  alike — Join  hands  to 
amtrol  this  needless  waste  of  our  agricul- 
tural wealth. 

Let  me  ask  you  three  queatlona: 

1.  In  IMS  nearly  361.000.000  acres  of  crop- 
land were  harvested.  Of  this.  148.500,000 
acres  were  In  latMtlUed  or  row  crops,  129.- 
000.000  acres  tB  daee-fftawlag  or  aaaaB-ffraln 
crops,  and  Tt,W>tOOD  acree  la  aeadov  or 
hay  cropa.  Considering  the  capabilitiea  of 
the  land  for  aafe,  economic  production,  and 
the  nacaaalty  for  aott-conenrvlng  and  aoil- 
buildlng  rotations,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
land  In  row  crops  and  one-fourth  of  the 
land  tn  small  grain  in  194g  damld  haea 
tn  meadow  or  hay  cropa  for  OilaLBM 
land  use.  Does  that  not  prove  that  there  is 
tar  too  little  soil  and  water  conservation? 

2.  At  the  preeent  time,  around  25  pwcent 
of  the  croplAnd  of  our  country  is  being  dam- 
aged at  a  rapid  race  by  erosion.  This  Is  an 
area  of  approximately  110,000,000  acres  of 
cropland.  The  productive  capacity  of  much 
of  this  land  will  be  permanently  daaaigad 
and  soma  500.000  acrea  a  year  nUnad  fiw 
further  cultivation,  unless  it  ts  placed  under 
a  sound  conservation  fanning  system  within 
the  next  10  to  16  yeara.  On  another  large 
area— around  110.000.000  to  120,000,000  acres 
of  cropland — eroalon  Is  proceeding  at  a  less 
rapid  but  still  serious  rate.  If  we  are  to 
protect  and  save  thj  natural  productive  ca- 
pacity of  these  lands,  they  must  be  safe- 


I 


i 

'A 


are  ahoi|^  9t.oee  acre 
daaa  I  land,  very  good 
aaiaty  cultivated  wtth 

There  are 
niand.  Thtale: 
vatad  aaf  ely  wtth  aa 
practices.  However,  nearly  half  of  thia  land 
ts  wet.  aad  badly  in  need  at  draiasfs  to 
make  tt  pioduttlve  There  are  aboot  Ijn.- 
000  acres  of  dMB  zn  land.  Thla  la 
ately  good  land  ttmt  eaa  be 
for  cuttlTKled  crape  la  a  good  rotatloB  tout 
'  '■■«*■  txrteoafve  coaeereatlon  ueataient. 
About  half  of  thla  land  aleo  aae*  drataaga 
work.  Claes  IT  land  la  f  aMy  good  land  that 
ts  best  suited  to  paatxzre  and  hay  but  can  ba 

tf  tietiiftad  wtth  great  care.    A 

sate  productloD  not  oare  than  IjWjBIg  (ap- 
proataBately}  ahould  be  planted  to  roar  ercpa 
or  tmaB  pete  la  any  1  year  on  the  average. 
Thla  voidd  alkm  tor  a  minimum  aoU-con- 
aervtng  and  soU-IMMtiig  rotation  that  would 
help  to  protect  the  land  against  erosion  and 
help  to  '"■«"**<T"  tts  fertility. 

How  much  of  thla  land  la  now  being  oaed 
fbr  row  crope  and  Bnall  grain?  These  31 
weatem  counttes  are  harveatlng  on  the  aver- 
age nearly  3.000.000  acres  of  row  crcqx  and 
amall  grain  annually.  Compare  thla  again 
wtth  the  slightly  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  that  la  actually  safely  avaUahle  for  sucb 


Apply  that  aame  situation  in  varying  de- 
greea  on  the  cropland  thwwighiiwi  the  Ration 
and  we  find  the  same  baale  proldcm — that  at 
Improper  land  oee. 

Can  you  aay  that  there  is  enough  vM  con- 
■■f^at^nn  belna  done? 

But  yoarve  ataaagy  answered  thas  gnartlea 
The  aaewor  to  otoetoua.  Tour  aaswer  to  re- 
flected in  your  readtaeae  to  comply  with  your 
aoll  conservation  programs  and  in  the  aoil 
consaratlon  districts  that  have  been  or- 
ta  tmtwm  than  *»»J^  of  our 

nare  are  now  aoO 
ktton  districts  hi 
weakly,  Gibson. 
Crockett.  Dyer.  Haywood,  and  Shelby  coun- 
ties. Others  are  In  the  jaroceaa  of  being  or- 
ganized in  other  western  Tenneeeee  coun- 
ties. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  conaervatton  prog- 
ress ehoald  be  Erected  to  tha  mpervtaors  of 
our  sofi  uuu—t  tattoo  dtotrieta  aad  to  tha 
committeemen  of  the  agricultural  ooaaerva- 
tion  program  for  the  atneerity  with  which 
they  are  aannSBg  te^^onennitty  and  leader- 
ship In  agricultural  matters  of  concern  to 
every  farmer. 

The  soil  coaaarvatlon  district  is  a  part  of 
our  State  goeenmant,  organized  into  being 
by  the  fanners  themselves  and  operated  by 
thoee  same  fanners.  In  Tenneaaee.  fanners 
have  organized  31  soil  conservation  districta 
which  cover  a  third  of  our  State,  nation- 
wide, farmos  have  organized  2,200  dMilBti 
which  iMitoi  ara  aaare  than  three-fourtha  of 
our  fanalaitd.  As  of  Januwy  1  of  this  year, 
theee  aame  dlstrleta  wtth  the  help  of  Soil 
Coatiaervation  Service  technicians  had  com- 
pleted the  acre-by-acre  farm  planning  of 
nearly  liW.000.000  acres,  with  treatment  com- 
pleted on  more  than  half  of  ttat  aOBaegs. 
This  is  real  denuxamcy  In  action.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
its  Soil  Conservation  Service,  one  of  the  " 
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MM  tn  th*  Dipartamt.  pUcM  >u  t«eta- 

m  •oil  umwutliin  dtstrlcu  to  be 

of  —  111  <  to  tlM  fmrmcn  eaop*r*tUi(  wtth 

dvTclof)  tbetr 

and    ibelr 

which  enabt*  th«m 

of  tiMir  lAiMl  wtMly  and 

proOtably.  and  p*o>M<  Mck  aert  with  ih« 

ktton  praetiew  H  

procmn. 

«o  M  tta*  oM  AAA  pro- 

tfa*  PMA  procvuk.  !■  aaotlxr  MBun- 

at  eC  Acrtetilturt  baip- 

acrtcottural 


#1  JS 


inaUtuttoni. 

and  a  pvfti  »any  other*  and 

wv  iMiva  a  forca  that  caaaot  tall. 

th«  aupport  flvan  bj 
a«  jrour  plant*to< 
by  the  Commer- 
lcb>uur-ftoU  on- 
tMt  spaaaatad  by  tha  PMMidB  of  th«  Land. 
tha  Mamphta  Fiaaa  Hrlmttar.  thu  MamphU 
Chambar  Ot  Commarc*.  and  tha  StaU  Bank- 
af«  Aaaoctatton.  Likavlaa.  «t  thould  racog- 
nlaa  such  rooaanratlon  laadar*  aa  our  com- 
oX  agrlcxUture.  conservation,  and 
(or  tha  help  they  are  giving  our 
la  thair  conaarvatlon  efforta.  Tha 
raault  la  taamwotk  that  cannot  fall. 

in  many  waya.  aoU  oooaarvaUoo  la  a  good- 
baigtihnr  policy.  Tha  eonaanratkm  work  you 
#»  BOt  otily  reapa  you  many  benefit* — tuch 
coats  of  production  and  greater 
;y — but  pastrr  many  others  on  to  your 
Oood  cooaarration  U  a  basic 
of  any  flood-control  program.  Here  In 
■Ion  and  luas  of  water 
baavily    to   flood    and 

tt  li  alannlac  wtoan  wa  recognOa  that  on 
tha  avarac*  >.*00  acrea  of  cropa  ara  da- 
urayvtf  annoally  in  tha  Wotf  Rlrar  waur- 
M  a  raaolt  of  flooda.  Tha  agricultural 
alona  totala  tTa.OOO  In  the  paat  4 
tha  Oorpa  of  Army  Engineers  baa  ra- 
4M.00O  cuMc  yarda  of  aUt  from  tha 
I  HartKw  at  an  anntial  eoat  of  •M.OOO. 
Aft  IMMI  40  percent  of  this  silt  was  depoaltad 
kf  W6U  Mtvar.  robbad  from  the  thin  layer  of 
laft  on  tha  agrteultural  land  In  tha 
In  tha  Wolf  lUTar  watarshad.  4S 
It  of  tha  land  haa  loat  mors  than  75 
It  of  lu  original  tupaoii.  la  Mfftods  of 
water,  tha  eoat  of  ssdimMit  iMMft  la 
much  OMtv.  IB  MM.  9  J10.0iO  MiMc  yards 
of  aUt  mm4  to  ba  roMovad  at  a  «aat  at  liOO.- 
•00.  The  satlmatad  annual  flood  and  sadl- 
■MSt  damaga  la  Wolf  IU«ar  watarshad  alone 
to  IflljOeo.  Aad  fMMmbar.  all  of  ua  pay 
vMitI  katp  p^  for  thaaa  damagaa. 
tribute  theu  share  of 
rb*  MUiual  flood  and  sediment 
tha  Batehla  IUv«r  la  aatlmatad  at 
„e   than  M00.OO0. 

Teamwork  aosong  dty  and  rural  people  la 

to  pitt  awdam  soU  conaerratlon  on 

oalf  UwoMgh  teamwork  aan  tha 


aoll  eonaarratton  calls  for 

_  'f.  If  tt  U  too  dry.  It  calls  for  Irriga- 

tion: If  plant  nutrlenU  have  been  depleted.  It 
calls  for  fertlllaation.  And  modern  soil  con- 
aerratlon calls  also  for  the  use  of  the  beat 
of  the  meet  adaptable  varletlea  of  cropa.  as 
wcU  as  the  moat  efllclent  tools  available  to 
farmers. 

Kich  measure  Is  applied  to  meet  a  specific 
need,  as  determined  by  actual  physical 
analysU  of  the  land  through  soli  conserva- 
Uon  surreys,  wherein  each  Individual  parcel 
of  land  U  classified  according  to  kind  and 
need  Combinations  of  mutually  supporting 
measurea  are  very  often  used  to  safegturd 
the  more  hasardous  typaa  of  land  and  what 
la  done  In  one  place  Is  adjusted  to  tha  naeda 
of  adjacent  land. 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  carry  out  a  suc- 
ceaaful  Job  of  lasting  soil  consenratlon.  the 
kind  that  can  be  maintained  on  the  land 
permanently  That  must  be  our  goal  When 
we  achieve  it.  many  of  the  agricultural  and 
land  use  problems  plaguing  the  American 
farmer  and  the  Nation  will  have  vanished 


It  is  thia  I 
being 
the 

serration  miaoMiai  to  feoop  tiMt  lMi4  for. 
eear  productive  while  in  uae.  modwu  aotl 
I  terracing  land  that  needs 
It  aMnai  eontourlng  and  strip- 

with 
cover 

stabUttlag 
farm  pMMii.  locating  fs 
on  the  oentoiB.  and  plaatteg  ataap.  arodlMo 
to  giaaa  or  treaa.     Where  the  land  la 
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Mr  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent and  close  friend  of  mine  recent- 
ly recalled  to  me  the  fact  that  Septem- 
ber 1  marked  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  unexpected  beginning  of  tragic 
World  War  n.  She  suggested  that  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
significance  of  that  date,  and  told  me 
that  a  committee  with  which  she  is  con- 
nected, the  National  Committee  for  Free 
Europe.  Inc..  of  which  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C  Grew  is  chairman,  had  taken 
some  initiative  In  bringing  home  to  as 
many  people  as  the  committee  could 
reach,  the  events  of  tlMM  10  feflrs.  In 
order  that  our  people  may  b*  more  awak« 
ened  than  they  were  In  1939  to  the  very 
cloflt  rfltetlonshlp  t>etween  this  country 
and  oUmt  parts  of  the  world.  I  think 
I  need  not  dwell  at  letigth  on  this  Much 
of  the  time  of  this  Houm  has  been  de- 
voted during  this  seMloo  to  many  of  the 
problems  which  have  frown  out  of  that 
war.  and  more  particularly,  out  of  the 
so-called  peace  in  which  all  intelligent 
people  are  so  Interested. 

The  committee  which  she  mentioned 
Impressed  me  greatly  and  prompted  me 
to  make  inquiry  about  It.  The  results 
of  my  Inquiry  I  thould  like  to  record  for 
all  to  read. 

It  Li  heartenlaf  to  know  UmI  a  group 
of  most  dlsttngttlflhad  eltlMne  have  or- 
ganized themselves  and  are  giving  of 
their  time  to  an  Intelligent  program 
aimed  at  supporting  what  we  do  here  In 
WaslUngtoa  Tbey  are  private  citiiens 
and.  therefore,  they  can  freely  do  many 
things  which  we  cannot  do  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Their  chairman  is  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph C.  Grew,  who  was  for  10  years  our 
Ambassador  In  Japan,  and  before  that 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  Minister  In 
a  variety  ol  poets.    He.  In  fact,  has  spent 


all  his  life  In  dlplomaUc  service.  He  is 
a  man.  therefore,  of  a  full  experience  in 
International  affairs,  and  in  personal 
character  is  a  most  distinguLshed  repre- 
senUUve  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
career  diplomat  and  a  hard-working 
public  spirited  citizen. 

Associated    with   the   chairman,   who 
follows  and  dIaciMses  with  his  organiza- 
tion every  move  and  every  detail  of  their 
activity,  are.  among  others:  The  Honor- 
able Adolf  A.  Berle.  Jr  .  whose  forceful 
character  and  intellectual  qualities  are 
widely  and  favorably  known.     Another 
member  is  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
whose   name   alone   lends   significance, 
prestige  and  courage  to  this  effort.     I 
found  that  the  committee  reaches  out 
to  a  variety  of  groups  in  the  country  and 
I   cite,   for   instance.   James   B.   Carey. 
who.ie  fight  in  the  CIO  to  rid  it  of  the 
Communist  taint  Is  known  to  all  of  us: 
William  Green,  president,  and  Matthew 
Won.  vice   president,  of  the   American 
Federation  of  Labor,  whose  organization 
is  playing  a  strong  and  useful  role  In 
this  general  cause:  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Farley,  whose  vast  experience  In  the 
political  life  of  this  country  and  In  prob- 
lems concerning  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  the  peoples  of  all  countries  will 
be  most  constructively  helpful.     There 
are  publishers,  such  as  DeWitt  Wallace, 
of  the  Reader's  Digest,  and   Henry  R. 
Luce,  of  Life.  Time,  and  Fortune;  distin- 
guished lawyers,  as  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Francis  Biddle.  Allen  W.  Dulles.  Jo- 
seph V.  McKec.  and  Charles  M  Spofford. 
and  others  equally  prominent  in  their 
fields. 

They  organized  themselves  in  June  of 
this  year.  Reference  to  that  was  made 
in  the  CcNoaianoM^L  Ricord  under  the 
date  of  June  6.  and  their  declaration  of 
policy  was  published.  They  have  had 
only  3  months  In  which  to  function,  but 
from  what  I  have  learned,  they  have  al- 
ready done  some  very  worth  while  and 
helpful  things.  They  will  be  moving 
ahead  into  wider  fields  of  activity.  Their 
principal  task  Is  to  give  opportunty  to 
exiled  political  and  Intellectual  leaders  of 
the  countries  t>ehind  the  Iron  curtain. 
They  have  given  tlMM  leaders  a  welcom- 
ing hand  and  have  aided  a  number  of 
them  to  find  activity  useful  for  them- 
selves, their  native  countries,  and  for  this 
country.  I  could  mention,  for  Instance, 
that  a  group  of  13  experts  are  now  at 
work  cla^.-^lfylng  and  making  avallaUe  to 
the  public  and  to  Government  depart- 
ments the  new  laws,  proclamations,  and 
edicts  emanating  from  their  homelands 
and  collected  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  material  Is  of  no  use  until  It  Is  trans- 
teUd.  cataloged,  digested,  analysed,  and 
fltudtod.  This  is  what  they  are  doing  so 
that  we  may  know  and  they  may  know 
the  details  of  the  new  and  "^-rtttm^ 
fantastic  redmea  which  are  bdnc  Mi  up 
by  the  Communist  minority  ruthlessly 
oppraniiiff  the  countries  dnnrtnated. 

I  ttk»i  whether  stepa  wwt  being  taken 
to  make  these  men  better  known  to  us 
and  to  give  us  a  chance  to  hear  their  own 
actual  experiencea.  I  learned  that  in- 
deed this  is  already  in  iiKreaslng  opera- 
tion. Qualified  speakers  from  anaong 
them  win  address  interested  groups  any- 
where in  the  cotmtry.    I  suggest  that 
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Members  of  the  Bonse  might  rubmit  sug- 
gestions to  the  Ratianal  Committee  for 
Free  Europe,  indicating  groups  of  their 
own  constituents  who  would  like  to  bear 
at  first  haod  what  it  means  to  t>e  face  to 
face  with  or  imprisoned  by  a  Communist 
totalitarian^police  government. 

I  learned,  too.  that  this  committee  win 
zSord  opportunities  on  radio  to  the 
exiled  leaders  so  that  their  followers  at 
home  may  actually  hear  well-known  and 
sympathetic  voices.  This  will  not  sup- 
plant the  Voice  of  America,  but  rather  it 
will  supplement  it. 

The  nature  of  this  whole  effort  won  my 
interest.  It  became  apparent  to  me  that 
the  National  Committee  for  Free  Europe 
Is  not  another  ot  those  much 
wholly  laudable  groupa  of  kindly 
tloned  fellow -citiiens.  whose  sybipathy 
goes  to  persons  in  distress.  It  Is  rather  a 
type  of  effort  with  a  very  resJ  and  prac- 
tical ptirpose:  advaottifmus.  of  course. 
10  the  exiled  bfidlTldnals  concerned,  but 
prwminently  directed  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  for  which  we  and  they  are 
striving— the  goal  of  permanent  peace 
in  an  enlightened  and  free  world.  Their 
work  is.  therefore,  political— political  in 
an  international  sense  and  only  inci- 
dentally humanitarian. 

I  predict  we  shall  hear  nrare  of  this 
Natkmal  Committee  for  Free  Europe, 
and  I  believe  that  It  would  be  useful  and 
proper  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  good 
citizens  who  might  arish  to  aid  it  in  Its 
great  work. 


Vaiky  ef  tke  Dainire<i 

I  

EXTfeNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LLMKE 


BAjtOTA 


DV  TEK 


rATnm 


Wedneadat.  September  21. 194$ 

Mr.  LEMKB.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  my 
remarks  I  include  part  17  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Dammed,  by  Bigelow  Nesd.  of 
Garrison.  N.  Dak.  In  this  part  Mr.  Neal 
describes  the  gyratioos  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Real  Brtatt  Divtalon  of  the 
Army  Engineers  Corps  to  through  even* 
time  one  of  his  articles  appear  in  the 
local  paper.  Part  17  b  not  only  Inter- 
otUiif  and  arwinlng.  but  enlightening. 
R  shows  lust  ham  the  Itttle  autocrau 
and  bureaucrats  try  to  lord  it  over  the 
men  and  women  who  made  this  Nation 
what  tt  is.    Here  U  part  17: 

Vallst  or  THU  DamciB 
j  (By  Blfelow  Itaat) 

Waan  I  bvvan  Uxu  aaii«a  of  artlelaa.  I  was 
tarruKb  tha  wMdlaBa  d  a  caesitoy 
«uh  a  eiTcuMSm  ef  elBoal  Ifeeaa 
I  aadlsDee  aMdc  up  wboiiy 
at  wmf  ty&tgtiben.  ISi  S  WMiaMM  I  waa  aurttod 
So  ted  Uiat  my  aadlaiica  had  grown  to  a  Og- 
vresevaral  tliaa  thaeoBblnad  drcutaUoo  ot 
aU  Um  nrwepapan  ta  Itarth  Dakota. 
Wken  I  startad.  I  apoka  aatfewiy  la  tha  tan- 

vnOttmbooi  and  ItaSiBad  So  l»y  a  lot  oT  people 
Uka  aiyaaU.  ot  vary  mamwKin  eUy.  Suddenly 
I  found  I  waa  taUElng  to  two  Cahtoat  ncm- 
ben.  a  amag  army  of  Oungriasimn  and  Scn- 
atora.  ttoa  ptaaldrnt  ot  tba  ] 


tkn  aaaoctation,  all 

and  a  battaUon  at 

State  In  tko  Vwlaii.    In  Aort.  1 1 

butted  bead  flrat  Into  tike  hnin 

HatSon. 

Trying  to  talk  on  my  own  Irvei.  and  to  tha 
hdgtau  at  the  same  time,  haa  produaad  a 
hodgspodge  ot  Utaaaxy  rTsinnlthm  Out 
have  on  tba  pnitartea.  tbi 
thtog  wa  haa*  la  tlM 
tie.  Too  pile  tham  . 
to  tbcwL  But  before  you  can  clamp  your 
bat  over  your  face,  the  light  and  tha  heat 
have  gone,  the  smoke  haa  drUtad  away  and 
tha  ground  la  gray  wtth  trcmblu^ 

And  ao  my  writing  haa  flared  and 
Into  a  aam  that  la  natthae  light,  bmt  heat, 
nor  aihaa,  tmtu  Z  have  set  tate  attetag  at 

altaraataly  atlcfc- 
lag  their  heads  up  baloaau  tba  keys  of  my 
typewrttcf .  Il  tt  la  tnM  that  confaaMon  U 
flbod  for  the  soul.  I  haateo  to  adotit  that  this 

to  baiag  para  )unk 
ataadpotat  as  amy  I  ever  saw. 
And  yet  tbla  very  juak  bee  ffescrbsg  aad  is 
baiBg  raod  toy  people  naaibartBg  tbOMaads 
■yop  tbomanda. 

Mot  only  la  It  a  poaai^  tbtag  bw;  tt  Is 
tiiat  makaa  ma  tsal  vary  bomkle 
I'  makoB  iM  ouMasi  ahoot  wbat  I 
aald  early  In  my  aarvattva.  Bnms  ot  you  will 
tta^I  aaMItaew  my  caaaa  waa 
2  hoped  aiailglily  Ocd  woald 
to  oonrcct  as  leaat  aooLe  of 
to  my  n%iChbon.  Judging  from 
I  didnt  expect  that  prayer 
to  go  Tary  high.  But — areU.  I  have  jone  10 
ttmea  farther  tlum  I  ever  ezpcctad.  and  I 
hope  God  will  raBMmbcr  that  my  cauae  Is 
great,  thoiigh  my  literary  ability  may  be 
amall. 

In  the  beginning  I  told  you  that  when  I 
armed  mjseU  with  r  diahpan  for  a  alueld.  a 
pole  for  a  lance,  mounted  on  a  balky  mule, 
and  aet  out  to  )ouat  with  the  windmlU  that 
waa  the  Real  btate  DiTiston  of  tba  Annv  En- 
gineer GOcpa.  I  waa  flghtlng  tba  pottoy  of  that 
organtrattoa.  Now  I  know  that  thia  poUcy  is 
nothing  OMre  than  a  wanWastatton.  It  la  a 
tiender  tentacle,  riarhmf  eat  tbrovgh  the 
tymphatlca  at  our  OsvanMaent.  tracing  tha 
path  ot  the  eaaceaoas  groarth  to  coma.  In 
reality  tt  la  mglmanfflen.  autoaracy.  faa- 
clam.  intolMMca.  and  a  Iwst  toe  power,  eat- 
ing Its  way  alowly  but  surdy  Into  the  ntals 
ot  dankocxacy. 

Ow  ta  Htvirdale  there  Is  a  maa  wbo,  enry 
thna  aa  la^ua  of  thia  paper  raechsi  him. 
goes  right  up  the  lamp  cord  above  hla  daak 
tatu  ha  cracks  hla  bead  on  tba  ealilng.  And 
wbaa  ba  cosms  down,  hla  volee  carrlaa  to 
ouuiy  ot  bla  eaplsfees  as  ha  aays  wKb  em- 
phaa^s,  This  SMUS  llsal  muat  be  atopped." 
Wbca  tbla  lasua  raaebea  bim.  tt  wUi  mark  hla 
sevsateantb  trip  to  tba  cettiog.  Pvrbapa  It 
la  too  much  for  me  to  hope  that  thla  trip 
win  wear  the  Inaulatloa  freas  hla  laasp  eord. 

But  right  bare.  I  eas  golag  to  adopt  bis 
phraaeotogy.  along  wttb  a  allent  prayer,  that 

■M  tbaa  for  blsB.  Itt  you  of  the  Cai^rsM,  to 
every  ettlscB  of  tbla  great  laad  ot  aan.  I  say. 
"This  thtag  ssoat  be  stopped  "  If  you  and 
I  are  to  Btaletatii  a  ahred  of  liberty  In  Amer- 
ica, thla  damnable  thing  which  manlfeau 
Itaelf  by  drtvtng 
from  thekr 

in  the  valley  ot  tbo 
aoorl  and  In  almoat  every  other  Bute  to  the 
Union,  muct  be  rooted  out  of  our  govern- 
mental aysteon.    For  once  and  for  an. 

I  had  thought  thla  lasoe  would  bring  to 
an  end  thli  aerlea  ot  artlelea.  Plndtag  that. 
while  I  had  DoRed  tbo  Baal  BrtaU  Otvlah» 
of  the  Army  engineer  Oorpa  to  make  a  eom- 
plKe  change  In  Ita  taetlca.  I  bad  tboogbt  of 
a  vacattoa.  Bat  bow.  Jaat  ha  tioaa  a  toor 
at  tanflgatlnii  ear  am  tba  battia  Una  in 
the  TaUey  of  the  upper  Ifisacurl,  I  find  that 
my  extremely  able  and  resourceful  op- 
ponenu  have  concocted  a  faar-lnq>trlng  cam- 


arc  dlahciilcal  than  ther  have 

la.    In  the  Ught  of  tt  there  la 

iKit  to  oQ  up  my  typewrttar 

lis  thing  oat  for  the  puUic 


to  aa 


the 
At 


of 
point  the 
la  aeain  ntmilag  ataon  of  type 
aii>al  and  they  win  have  to  prtni  tbla  paa- 
ph!et  form  to  relcaae  the  type.  After  that  HI 
tighten  up  my  belt  and  aet  oat  i^atn.  rkdng 
aa  bard  aa  I  may  on  the  trail  of  eradty  aad 

In  doslag.  aay  heartfelt  thanka  to  tba  Coa- 
of  the  United  States  aad  tba  Booaa  of 
itativcN,  la  iiaitmnisff.  In 
pttaltty.  If  any  raol  aad  laathig 
froaa  my  cBoru.  tt  win  N 
tanatoalty. 


Fc^sral  Aid  te  Eiacaisa 
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Tftttrsdag,  Sepfewbei  22  UevUiative  day 
of  Saturdtnf.  Sevtember  J>.  194$ 

Mr.  8CHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Paul 
B.  lAwsoQ.  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  Kansas  University. 
Lawrence.  Kans.  in  which  Dean  Lawson 
presented  his  reas<xis  for  opposing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

The  letter  is  lnf(M-mative.  and  presents 
a  view  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Ooacaas- 
sioif AL  Raooaa.  and  for  that  restfoo  I  de- 
sire to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Rscoea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


4ii#a«t  2t.  lUi. 


Semmt*  OJIer  BaOdtaf. 

DC. 
We  have  ratsly 
wnttaa  i 
a  pttbtle 

feel  too  kaoaly  ahoot  aa  laaua  to  keep  atUl 
without  iMvtag  the  feaUag  ef  belag  Swalirt 
tn  our  reaponstbOIty  aa  eltissBa.  Bach  a 
matter  la  now  before  the  Cniigiw.  beaee  this 
let  tar. 

We  wish  to  urgt  you  to  do  all  yea  eaa  to 
preTent  the  Padaral  OoisiaBisai  (rea  poiag 
into  tba  bualnass  of  sappertlng  editsstiSB  bf 
say  stich  granta  aa  ara  pcepossd  la  cunsBt 
blUa.  We  should  Uka  to 
for  oppoatag  Md«ral  aid  for 

1.  No  evMeoet  baa  bean  prsssatsd  to  abow 
th«.t  the  Fsderal  Oovemoient  aeada  to  atib- 
sldlae  edticatton.  As  long  aa  tba  peo^  eaa 
affbrd  to  ^end  tba  anormoua  sobm  they  do 
for  ttquor.  tobeceo.  soft  drinks,  ecamettca. 
gaiMtng.  and  a  boat  ef  other  tasanas.  they 
eaa  spend  a  lot  nora  for  sdusatHai  In  cv«y 
atate  of  the  Tftilaa.  8o  loog  •■  the  peof^e  of 
our  country  have  bllliona  to  apend  for  the 
luzurlea  of  life,  arhy  should  they  go  begglug 
to  the  Federal  Oo vei  lunent  for  support  of 
anything  aa  laatntlsl  aa  education? 

9.  BDCb  aobaldtaB  mm*  tnevttably  lead  to 
fovarBBMBtal  eaoftrei  ef  education  in  tpite  of 
all  protaatatleaa  to  the  eontrary.  TbiB  is  only 
too  ubfloua  frees  paat  aad  present  ezperl- 
caeea  with  gutoi amenta!  sobaldlea. 

3.  Why  aet  up  a  ■jalaai  which  muat  taka 
from  the  Statea  more  money  than  it  can  poa- 
ubly  return  to  tha  BtatM?     Under  any  such 
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It     .: 


9t  fm  §mun 

uM  to  tm  •AmIaI*- 
and  vtn  not  b«  UMd  tot 

•t  all. 
toutlt  bf 


hflMTtM  VM  toutlt  bf  ptepl*  VM  Mi^ 
i  UM  Oev«rMM»ti  Aoi  »f  piipli  vImm 
lomsaMIt  M«  to  MpMTt.  iuitlfUM 
IM  MM*  Mr  tfl  MMTlMMM  M  PM  llMir 


Hfc*  to  M*  MlVMUoa  Mii  MhiMtart  t«k«  th« 
la  ••*ttB«  oC  tiM  "tnwf  train  "  I(  w« 
1^  4o  not  ba«t  tb«  tbUlty  to  mU 
to  tto«  p*opU.  »•  do  not  d«Mnr« 
•awort  from  any  aoure*. 
Qt  tb«  eouBtrr*  I— dJBg  Mlxicatort 
Htf  U>  ^idcrml  tniMkUm  tot  aduca- 
M^talBly  tbry  take  thctr  stand  be- 
CMH*  Of  tte  eoBTletlon  that  Pederal  aid 
would  b«  d«trtJB«nUl  rather  than  beneftclal. 
W«  are  sure  that  they  are  not  such  fooU. 
or  auch  hatera  of  money,  that  they  would 
Federal  funds  If  they  felt  such  funds 
really  help  the  cause  of  education. 
■accrely  yours. 

Paul  B.  Lawson. 

D*an. 


Exteasion  ol  Reciprocal  Trado 
ts  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 


STtTAJnA 

Dl  TUB  SCNATV  OF  TH«  UWITBD  9TATBS 

Thursdap.  September  22  ^legiJlative  day 
ol  Saturday.  September  J).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
VBMriawus  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rmmo  an  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  entitled  "Playing 
a  Leader's  Part."  wherein  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  paaaafe  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  by  the  Senate 
vlthout  the  protectionist  peril-point 
amen-lment  is  proof  of  our  awareness  of 
the  rwpoaitbilltles  which  are  now  ours 
because  of  America  s  new  position  in  the 
world 

It  further  sets  forth  that  the  lovtrlng 
of  tariff  barriers  will  contrltmle  to 
proipentjr  and  peace.  In  a  few  short 
psnifraplu  thle  editorial  tells  the  whole 
•tory  of  the  Hull  program,  and  I  recom- 
mend tt  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooap, 
as  follows: 

rtJtriNo  s 

AflMTlaans  are  all 
•varenese  o(  the 
■utes'    DOW   world 

of  the 
ikel  Is  UM  Uieal 
While  tbeto 


tm  «M  genau 
kg  ■iftl*P"tnt  pUn 
lael  br  •  larpiv  laetla  mi  Mie  final  vote 
wee  M  «•  Iff.    Oowbinsd  vtUi  a  Mg  aisMuy 
Is  MM  ■edse.  UUs  Jlvos  the  Mvll  program  a 
mam  it  has  had  in  poaoe* 

that  the  ValU4  gistM 
win  assort  a  mmto  TlgoroMi  loadvrship  la  the 
dofolofMMit  of  world  Irads  Ainertaa  saa 
how  proos  (or  mutual  u#«ertiig  e<  leads  bar* 
nsso  wtiheul  appoo/tng  tu  sot  la  had  faith 
bf  the*  iiaolf  ouddealy  raiMag  a  perti-potat 
■iHsii  II  oaa  ssoopt  frnm  um  rMio«iloys 
ol  aoylag.  -We  omit  le  help  Irltalh 
by  selling  murs  gouds  In 


the  trnttsd  guiss—but  not  if  they  art  geiaff 
to  oeatpeU  with  Amertran  goods  " 

Whole   tplrlt  uf  ths  perll'polnt  ap- 

j    was    pruteottonlst.     Its    machlnory 

have  tended  to  foreeUll  any  trade  that 

stfsoU**  oompetltloo   for   American 

liiudueoffi.  no  aMtter  how  much  that  trade 
boneatod  Amerteaa  lOMWBurs  by  holding 
down  prices  or  Annrtw  eaportsrs  by  open* 
tng  marlMts  abroad.  The  spirit  of  ths  Mull 
program  was  to  soofc  those  benenu  (or  Ameri- 
cans—plas  a  hoalthisr  world  economy— with- 
out doo^wytag  any  doaaootic  industry. 

The  procedures  set  up  under  the  Trade 
Agreomoalo  Act  provide  hearings  for  AoMrl- 
can  f  odasois  who  feel  they  will  be  en- 
dangered Also  there  are  In  all  the  later 
sgreemenu  escape  clauses  In  case  proven 
peril  poinU  actually  develop  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  trade  pacts.  This  plan  did  not 
promise  automatic  protection  to  Inefflclent 
producers,  but  there  U  no  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  under  It  any  efllclent  tndxistry  has 
been  greatly  damaged.  Indeed  it  promotes 
efficiency — and  higher  living  standards. 

In  fact  the  results  of  nearly  15  years'  ex- 
perience with  thU  program  are  very  much 
on  the  credit  side.  But  it  Is  natural  that 
domestic  producers  should  seek  protection. 
and  politically  they  often  exert  much 
power — as  was  shown  In  the  Senate  votes  on 
furs  and  oil.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  sense  ad- 
Tantagea  both  for  prosperity  and  peace — 
In  lowering  tariff  barriers.  But  there  U  need 
for  more  understanding  of  the  value  of 
greater  freedom  In  world  trade  relations. 
rar  the  full  benefits  of  the  law  will  be 
achieved  only  when  It  is  more  Intelligently 
and  actively  supported  by  public  opinion. 


Speech  by  Carroll  B.  Haafaress  at  Annual 
Banqaet  of  New  Enfland  Feels  In- 
stitute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Mcw  HAScraicns 
IN  THl  8CNATI  OF  TKl  UNITED  9TATW 

THurMday.  September  22  ilegUlative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  thg  Rmcms  h  speech  by 
Carroll  B  Huntreig.  chairman  of  the 
National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Confer- 
ence, at  the  anaoai  banquet  of  the  New 
England  FfM^B  Xnatltute.  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  Durham,  N.  H.,  on  Sep- 
14.  1949 
being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordgfgd  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgroso, 
as  foilovt: 

However  hackneyed  this  phrase,  I  use  It 
berense  tt  •ipr»M«e  my  fggWifS  per(s«llf— 
I  sm  mt«»il)r  slad  l"  be  hSM  iMight  Pleas- 
ure iiMi  In  ths  fact  that  yoM  eoaetiiuu  a 
grwup  of  men  that  resll|r  repressnu  thsl 
iyhaMie  prlaelple  of  Aiaerlsaii  llfs,  (re*  en* 
terprtae  Certainly,  If  you  did  not  ataitd  fur 
Ihst  principle  ymi  would  niii  be  in  the  fusts 
business,  fgr  X  saA  eOhselve  uf  n<>  ai'tlvity 
thai  calls  for  a  gntler  degree  of  enterprise. 
In  Uw  many  plaees,  those  days,  there  U  too 
aiush  tsudsnsy  to  give  lip  service  to  trse 
eaterpriss  and,  la  ths  same  breath,  to  aeeepi 
gllMertng  proposals,  one  afUr  another,  that 
bod  step  by  stop  to  the  •o-calied  welfare 
sUU. 


Thy  woifsre  stats  rsseaMdes  a  barnyard. 
The  food  and  shsltsr  might  bo  prsttv  good 
when  ths  head  man  U  O  X.:  that  Is,  s  bensfl- 
sent  diciauir.  tut  when  he  goes  berserk 
or  runs  nut  of  money,  life  sets  rough  and 
tough,  Anyhow,  most  of  us  don't  relish  the 
rvle  of  sontented  sow.  We  favor  ths  Ills  of 
freeman,  risks  and  all, 

Notice,  please,  I  do  not  say,  "prlvaU  en- 
terprlse  ■'  That  U  a  tsrm  to  which  ths  •©- 
claiuu  can  readily  give  a  cynical  impllea- 
tlon  of  something  counur  to  public  loUrsst. 
Of  course,  neariy  all  Ameriotn  business  Is 
based  on  the  pubilc  Interest.  Business 
serves  the  needs  of  the  public.  Thut  is  its 
main  function  and  lU  only  possible  channel 
of  success.  The  much-talked -about  Incom- 
patibility between  private  Interest  and  pub- 
lic interest  U  a  false  issue,  a  mirage  that 
luree  us  away  from  the  path  of  true  progress. 
The  Issue  we  face  la  between  free  enterprise 
and  fettered  enterprise  under  big  govern- 
ment. More  and  more  the  freedom  of  the 
cltlsen  Is  being  restricted.  He  Is  being  en- 
ticed and  bribed  into  subservience  to  a  bunch 
of  eager  beavers;  those  uninhibited  seekers 
after  power,  not  only  to  run  the  country  but 
also  to  run  our  lives. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  con- 
strxictlve  program  of  your  3-day  meeting  and 
the  splendid  representation  here  from  each 
of  the  six  New  England  States.  All  benefit 
from  attendance.  No  major  matter  relat- 
ing to  your  business  Is  missing  from  the 
interesting  agenda.  So  It  seems  not  amiss 
to  mention  this  over-all  subject  of  current 
debate,  referred  to  as  the  welfare  state.  In 
which  direction  we  are  drifting.  To  reverse 
that  trend  Is  the  No.  1  Job  of  every  enter- 
priser; for  sboiild  the  trend  continue,  the 
United  Stites  would  cease  to  be  fertile  soil 
for  their  talents.  What  would  it  profit  an 
enterpriser  to  live  In  a  country  where  toupees 
were  freely  distributed  and  also  waahed.  at 
government  expense,  four  times  a  year?  The 
only  course  left  for  the  enterpriser  would  bo 
to  challenge  the  soger  beavers  and  wrestle 
In  the  poiltlcal  arena,  no  holds  barred.  Per- 
haps It's  later  than  we  think  and  12  o'clock 
is  about  to  strike. 

Thoss  observations  are  Introductory  to  a 
dloeuaslon  of  the  legislative  proposal  for  ths 
01  Lswrence  canal  and  power  project,  which 
Is  nearly  but  not  quite  as  ancient  as  the  hills 
of  this  Granite  Stats.  Because  of  the  sig- 
nificance which  this  proposal  has  lauly  as- 
sumed In  ths  glgsntlc  cbeas  game  k>eing 
played  In  this  country  over  the  Issue  of  ths 
so-caUsd  wslfsre  stats,  tt  is  important  that 
svory  advocate  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
be  apprtssd  of  the  fallacies  inherent  In  the 
8t.  Lawrence  scheme.  It  Is  urgent  that  New 
Bnglanders  be  alerted  to  the  danger  of  ths 
body  blow  which  the  navlgstlon  phase  of 
the  project  alms  at  ths  eeoaomy  of  this  ssc- 
tlon  of  the  country. 

Prefatory  to  an  examination  of  ths  St. 
liswrence  plan.  It  Is  helpful  to  remember 
that  the  river  has  a  turbulent  tU^w  In  lU  175 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  drop- 
ping aaA  feet  in  a  succession  of  rapids  Ths 
Oaasdians  havs  long  mslntslned  navigation 
past  the  rapids  by  a  series  of  side  ranals  aitd 
UmU.  whirh  havs  a  depth  of  14  (eel  Ths 
river  u  heavily  ire  covered  for  shout  • 
Manths,  when  ho  navisstion  Is  pnsslbts 

The  plan  ft*r  rhanging  the  ways  of  this 
old  rtvsr  and  1  can  vouch  for  a  fsw  of  lis 
ysars  hsosuss  I  was  bem  on  lu  bank,  Amerl* 
sen  side  -ineludss  the  egheirtietUHi  of  dsms 
at  three  puinu,  tu  iraMfevm  lie  downhill 
tumble  Into  «  serlee  of  three,  loaf.  pgUMy 
deeeending  steps  Hydroelecirts  peWSrplMlg 
would  bs  built  St  sssh  of  the  three  dsm 
sltss.  New  canals  and  looks  would  bs  built 
lo  carry  ships  past  the  dsms.  And  ths  river 
bottom  wtiuid  bs  dredged  and  blastsd  out, 
where  necescsry,  to  provlds  the  dosired  Ohan- 
net  Uimensluus. 


As  to  ths  depth  of  the 
of  the  plaantnf  hae 
bat  eeasMMrai 
aa«a 


Ihff  tiM  Oreai  Lakes,  w  thai  Mm  I 

weuld  be  available  att  Mm 
The  laitel 
puWlahed  bjr  the  Vhlled  Slatse  Amy 

Oqrpo  of  gngineers  srs; 

With  gT«foot  iliennsi.  gMtMOjOOO. 

With  ge«tool  rtiaiMief.  •ijOigMO.OOO  (tea- 
tanvely). 

With  is-fooc  channel.  t\.lUMt0fit9  (if 
riisslng  IS  good). 

TlMso  flgurss  oovor  only  future  eoostnie- 
tlon — oothing  already  finished,  such  as  Can- 
ada's Welland  Canal  or  our  own  MacArtbur 
Lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marte.  No  harbor  work 
is  Included  In  theoo  figures,  even  for  chsn- 
neis  and  turning  basins,  let  akne  docJis  and 
cargo-handling  facilities,  which,  to  serve  a 
ar-foot  canal  for  the  80  Umted  Statca  lake 
pOTts  alone,  would  cost  wcU  over  •aOO.(KX}.000. 

The  only  powerhottso  worli  included  in  the 
flguros  Is  at  the  singls  aUo  on  tae  inuma- 
tkmal  section  of  the  river  near  Mstsens. 
M.  Y^  where  the  two  ecAutrlcs  vould  have 
practically  identical  power  plants.  The 
powsrhotwes  farther  downstream,  in  wholly 
Canadian  territory,  have  been  left  out  of 
these  cost  figures,  although  the  danu  and 
river  vrork  have  l>een  included.  Canada 
would  enlarge  the  devdopment  at  Beaubar- 
nois,  some  30  miles  upslresun  frooa  Moot- 
real,  and  v«;uld  build  an  entirely  new  power 
plant  at  the  Lachine  Rapids,  adjiacent  to  the 
dty  at  Montreal. 

Analysts  of  the  leglalative  propcsal  now  be- 
fore the  Congreaa— Senate  Joint  Resolution 
09  and  Its  counterpart  in  the  House — shows 
that  the  blU  calls  for  a  37-foot  channel  and 
spsaks  of  maJrtng  the  new  navigation  works 
sstf-UquidaUng  by  charging  tolls.  It  also 
^MOks  ot  selling  to  the  State  d  New  York 
the  power  plant  to  be  built  on  the  United 
SUtcs  side  of  the  tiorder.  Thus,  the  bUl 
presenu  an  appearance  of  being  easy  on  the 
Fsderal  Treasury.  However,  a  sscood  look 
discloses  thst  the  bill  offers  no  rsaoonsbis 
aasuranee  that  such  high  intentions  would 
be  carrted  out.  In  fact,  it  leaves  the  way 
Wide  open  for  their  easy  defeat.  The  real 
provision  og  ths  Mil  Is  merely  for  construc- 
tion at  Undo  Bala's  espease. 

The  27-foot  chsnnci  depth  csn  be  rsgard- 
ed  as  merely  a  starter.  If  it  were  btUlt.  the 
people  or  Oie  Oreot  Lakes  area  would  aooo 
dlscovsr  that  only  g.7  percent  of  ths  United 
Butes  Bsg  tonnsge  could  use  It:  thst  it 
wasat  deep  esiough  for  modem  ocean-folng 
cargo  ships.  Thsrs  would  bs  an  uproar  to 
deepen  It  to  SA  feet.  And  who  can  say  they 
wouldn't  have  their  way?  It  wotild  be  the 
familiar  story  of  the  eamei  getting  Mo  head 
undsr  the  tsnt. 

Tolls  srs  not  required  by  thU  IsgialsUvc 
measure.  They  are  only  stigsooted.  Vader 
lu  provisions,  no  tolls  would  aetuaUf  be 
imposed  uatU  a  schsdule  of  tolls  had  been 
sppruved  by  both  ths  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  our  own  Ooofteas.  There  u  formidabis 
fnt  in  boUi  eoiiatrtae  egahil  any 
whatsvsr. 


primary 


to  speak  t^  now.    TlMP  Mii  Mly  to 
ntn  any  luier  efrgMMM  «i  Mtti.  The  lollg 
■pnpMsi  wig  irti  itfYMMMl  over  I  wen  ••». 
nm  bee  btea  jgiBie  tliae  to  remet  N  to 

Wt  MM  MM  #MHItfM§  MM  Miy 
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ilatee  wendd  have  no  iiiiaegi  f « 
and.  in  the  aManuoM.  ae  soawaf , 

This  odd  T**initi» 
the  gweimve  arneiMl  d  IMl  between  the 
two  gglMUflM.  whMto  le  ptnpussg  lo  be  rati- 
fied if  miMgllcii  in  both.  tpeelBes  the 
Omadliin  eompletien  dsts  to  be  Deoember  tl, 
IMB.  As  that  date  li  alieedjr  peel.  Me  llhflsr- 
Ing  preseaee  la  an  agrefeat  ratified  st  secse 
future  tuae  eaiM  only  aMaa  thst  ths  United 
BUMS  Is  Bot  aeklBi  Oeaads  m  omJM  eay 
promises  ss  to  how  soon  the  work  would  be 

there  remelae  the 

r,  in  the  sbeMMO  Ol 

a  specific  proTlstaa  by  treaty,  an  agrssaient 

of  thU  typie  would  he  binding  on  the  ftsture 

action  of  either  country. 

Even  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the 
power  plant  to  the  SUte  of  New  York  are  de- 
cidedly nebotous  in  this  1^11.  This  matter 
has  been  ttnder  ncgoUat](»i  between  New 
York  and  the  PMeral  CSovemment  for  18 
years.  Yet  the  terms  of  trsnsfer  are  not  pres- 
ent in  this  bill,  for  ratlAeattan.  Indeed,  the 
bill  would  liaTe  the  negoclatlons  cc»cluded 
after  the  construction  had  started.  This  bill 
even  faila  to  answer  the  question  whether 
New  York,  should  it  acquire  the  plant,  would 
share  the  powo-  with  neighboring  States,  sl- 
thoo^  It  TotccB  some  vagoe  generalities 
sbout  the  interests  at  othsr  States. 

In  short,  about  the  only  depend aMe  re- 
sult of  this  bill,  tt  oiacted  by  the  Confess 
and  the  President,  and  if  concurred  in  by 
Canada.  woiUd  be  the  construction  of  the 
power  plants  near  Maasens.  The  plant  on 
the  United  SUtes  side,  if  not  sold  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  would  remain  the  prop- 
erty cf  the  Federal  (jovemment.  That  U  the 
development  on  which  the  public-power 
crowd  in  Washington  Is  cotmtlng.  That 
accounts  for  the  persistent  pressure  of  ^he 
public-power  crowd  for  the  project. 

The  present  Senate  tilll.  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  spring  of  1948.  is  the  same  as 
its  predecessor.  Introduced  3  years  earlier. 
In  the  main,  the  flaws  I  have  Just  tone  wed 
with  you  were  pointed  out  in  rongrsesional 
committee  hearings  and  in  Senate  detwte. 
This  resulted  In  adoption  of  a  motion  by 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  30.  in  Pelwuary 
Idtk  to  refer  the  bill  back  to  the  Porelgn 
Relations  Commlttss.  In  the  last  19 
months,  there  has  bsen  smple  opportunity 
to  repair  those  flsws  and  their  rsappsar- 
ance  In  ths  present  bill,  the  ssflM  ■sasws 
ths  Senate  referred  back  to  the  ooaMSlttee 
last  year.  Is  sn  sflront  to  ths  people  of  the 
United  SUtss  snd  doss  no  esedlt  to  ths 
sponsors  of  ths  bill. 

The  propoiMnts.  In  sU  these  years,  have 
never  given  tis  an  over-all  evaluation  of  ths 
navigation  bsneflu  they  claim  for  the  proj- 
ect. They  heve  Juet  plsysd  around  ths 
fringes  of  the  subject.  They  hsvs  tised  iMUea 
of  sUtistlcs  to  show  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion is  Importsnt  In  agriculture.  Indtistry. 
eommerre  Bo  Whatf  They  have  given  Im- 
posing statlsMS  ef  the  reduction  In  trans- 
portion  charges  thst  shippers  would  gain 
by  using  the  st  Lawrence  Instead  of  other 
routes.  If  trtie.  this  would  be  pleasant  for 
ths  shippers,  of  eourss.  But  would  thetr 
gsin  outweish  the  costs  and  the  laisei  to 
ether  peopief  The  prepemaM  have  not 
fgeed  up  to  that  qutolloB.   Tfce  oloseet  af « 


II 


iaSr       » 


BPoagB  sBg|r  Bsee  ah 
Im  tt  iveelBf  Mm 


be  worth  ihsir  cmi  has  bMn  the  ettoBijH  to 
•hew  self-luiutdatloB.  Tbef  heve  puMMMd 
•ellmstss 


•r 

leveal  what  a 
the  talk  el  sM-l 
to  aato  what 

U  ametaf  at  tfee 
el  two  egrto  had  to  be 
tots  el  toals  to  be 
eelitaM  el  tragk.    About  the  toll 
doesnt  sseoi  to  be  mueh  iogie.    The 

'  B  the  peadtof  km.  giJ»  pt» 
hi  the  eethnaie  ee  the  tou  rote 
for  such  vanad  eargoss  as  suumboMIos  snd 
unrefined  copper:  coffss.  and  aewsprtet  pe- 
per;  general  cargo  and  onaianalaelared  wool, 
reuoleina.  however,  wae  flgursd  at  »  esnts 
per  torn:  only  one-fifth  ol  the  eetUng  rate. 
Or&ln  snd  eonl  win  listed  st  35  cents  to  SS 
cents;  and  bon  ore  at  50  eenU. 

The  traSe  aethnases  are  fantastic — up  to 
84  OOO.OOe  tons  per  year.  When  the  self- 
IlqiUdatiitg  propbaal  came  along  the  Com- 
merce Departmoit  had  to  estimate  rtther 
high  toUs  cr  high  traAc  la  eedar  to  come  up 
with  a  showing  of  ■i^*«i«t  reventw.  High 
trafle  ssthnstcs  were  ttm  obUgtagly  pro- 
duced, thereto  avoldbig  the  embarrassment 
of  talking  about  high  rates  of  toils  on 
cargoes,  which  would  have  alienated  many 
supporters  of  the  project.  The  most  «m- 
spAefMras  Item  in  the  traAc  ectinaates  is  Iron 
ere.  m  order  not  to  have  the  locks  duttered 
up  unneeessarlly  with  other  ixiats.  the  grain 
traJkr  would  be  carried  downstream  in  the 
same  boats  thst  teought  up  the  ore.  Qoea- 
tlon  might  l>e  raised  about  bow  to  arrange 
an  economical  retiurn-load  program  for  pick- 
ing up  grain  at  Duluth  after  delivering  ore 
at  Cleveland.  But  that  is  a  detail  left  to  tie 
worked  out. 

A  recent  Canadian  Oovemment  ssttmats 
sets  10.(KX>.000  tons  as  the  protiat^  aamial 
movement  of  iron  ore  from  Labrador  and 
Qtiebec  tlirough  the  St.  Lawrence  canals. 
Our  Department  of  OomnMres  sstlaiates  a 
total  iron-ore  tragic  of  from  80.000.000  to 
r7.S00.000  tons.  This  can  only  mean  that 
unless  we  rsgard  the  Oanadhm  Oovemnent 
as  an  ttndependaMe  settOMtor  of  ths  proe- 
psets  for  Osnadlan  ore.  we  aiust  view  oar 
Drpartaent  of  Onsamsffoe  esUasate  aa 
senttng  mostly  sss  burns  ore.  bet 
thirds  and  thrse-fourths  of  tt 
Isrgsly  uudetes  mined  end  aadsvstopsd.  Just 
a  nsbuloas  soasewhere.  away  freas  the  eon- 
tuient  of  Worth  AaMrtea.  And  thU  Is  ths 
kmd  ol  peospeet  for  Iroa-ore  treAe  whlsh  the 
prepoaeate  have  eCsred  as  a  prlaeipal  rseesn 
for  their  project  and  a  nudnstay  ol  thsir 
aUsged  self-iiqtildatlBg  tolls. 

ArfumenU  for  ths  powsr  phase  ol  the 
project  fail  to  ooneeai  the  subsidy  Involved 
in  the  Bc»»eme.  conducive  to  Oovemment 
ownership  of  Northsastem  utUltlss:  for  pri- 
vate electric  power  companies,  ss  well  as 
rallroada.  mr*"*  ecipste  with  Oovemmsnt- 
sttbsMlasd  epsretlaaa.  Boms  ssgmenu  of 
Isbor  are  aware  of  this  and  they  don't  like  It. 
Of  eottrse.  oosi  miners  and  railroad  worksrs 
are  opfNjssd.  Tbsyrs  ranked  by  aroponenta 
aaM»i  the  sslBeh  laterseu.  Bill  I  weadvr 
jUM  hew  the  piaponenu  woBld  etoMttt  tlw 
■laibOT  el  loeat  ig.  United  Atito  Warfesn, 
Oia  gaiptoirsse  nf  the  Murray  pleat  la 
sflvaAla  In  a  risaiBtlen  agetoet  the 
poeel  reeeatlfaiMMd  by  Itel  toeai,  it 


wae 


sn 
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rerhai*s  the  mtm  mtinwibli  loiliiw  of  tfee 
hiu  u  thai  II  proeldto  Mr  iPBgliBHiPB  bi 
the  Ihtomeiumal  Metleo  of  the  rtver  with- 
o«t  BMfcint  any  sffeetlve  (WOvMoa  for  eoa* 
Hruetlea  cir  tits  paru  of  ths  canal  thst  lie 
eleewhere  in  Canada.  If  It  turned  out  to  bs 
a  feed  maey  yean  btfere  the  OaaedhiBt  jet 
aretoia  to  put  in  the  required  4mm.  wka. 
•■i  eauais  faither  dowuetreeah  the  Uniisd 


VMR^V^^V      wW      ^wi 


hggMi- 
and  ia« 


SfaTSw. 


tal  outlay  In  a«iltlga  to 
terrst. 

Time  does  not  permit  ol  a 
slon  of  ths  trsOc  estimaiss.  pnuaied  Bf  a 
p«w  vMMB  toe  United  Buteo  DeBartaient 
of  ciemiBgtgt   thai  has   bseoias 
pladiaf  ool  ptopifgBia  ia  the  ferai 


adept  In 
■lef  fan- 


to  briBff  fti 

I,  that  IS  nal  a  httlllf 

IB  kwal  II,  United  Auto  Worfeerg, 
iBdlhff,  the  rssuiuiion  asys,  and  1  quels, 
•niitolg  B0l  Jual  aaleB  to  the  dhweMoa  el 
I!  ft^M  M  eeeMiiMi." 

gaatood  there  Is  a  peweriherl* 
M  pm  rubbish.  Both  New  Terk 
BteM  aad  New  Bnstand  utilities  may  havs 
had  to  get  along  with  Iss*  equipment  thsn 
they  waated,  but  thstr  gsasral  publle  bee 
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no  llmiUtlon  In  power  um.  unlcM 
local   and   temporary  emer* 

^ uuilU««  tet  at>out  Uklnf  car* 

of  their  own  co«i«tT\»ctlon  ne«<U  m  togn  after 
tte  war  M  materlali  and  manpower  were 
Tb«y  neither  aoufbt  nor  waited 
Their  construction  program 
much  faster  than  their  load 
rn:  so  their  reecrre  margins  of  g*n- 
capaclty  are  on  the  Increase.  It  is 
plain  they  wUl  have  reetored  their  margins  to 
eoMXartabto  propartlon*  !<»«  beCor*  the  St. 
LttwriBO*  develapaient  could  poealbly  t*^ 
•■7  help. 

look  at  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the 
reiienl  Ooremmcnt  has  acquired  practically 
a  munopnij  on  major  power-plant  construc- 
tion.   The    whole   region    waits    for    Uncle 
9am:  his  projects  are  ponderous  and  slow  in 
coBStructlon.    In  consequence,  that  area  la 
mdergolng    a    seriously    disturbing    power 
the   worst  In  the  history  of   the 
States:   and  there  is  no  prospect  It 
cured  In  less  than  0  or  7  years.     Por- 
itely.   the  power   supply   of   our   entire 
Ikirtheast  Is  predomlnaiitly  in  the  hands  of 
eaterpnaes  that  can  respond  quickly  to  the 
needs  of  the  public  for  more  power.    They 
are  quid  to  recognise  a  trend  in  growth  be- 
cause power  supply  is  their  main  business  In 
life     They  are  quick  to  meet  such  needs  be- 
cause  their  governing  bodies  are   not   pre- 
occupied with  other  matters.     And  they  are 
txm  %o  use  whauver  type  ot  engineering  de- 
valopaent  may  best  nt  the  etreumetances 
because  they  are  not  committed  to  spectacu- 
lar projects.    Tliey  are  free  and  solvent  com- 
panies    The  result  has  been  that  the  post- 
war growth  of  power  demands  in  the  North - 
COM  iMe  been  met  principally  by  the  rela- 
tively  qukk   construction    ot    fucl-burnlnR. 
eteam-driTsn.     power-genersting     facilities. 
All  tlUft  aMt  JM  to  tb«  feet  thai  no  good 
i  h»  ftrted   ^   Mlldtne   this 
ptmtt  projcei— aiMl  '  It 

Ml  ht  feltUft  M  M  «ttwtisi.«  :..,  far 


«• 


I 


ttevss- 


m«y  I  rr. 


rai 


d««l«' 
'I  both 

, uj  uf  the 

prajaot  Heop  in  the  (   unseruiniy, 

there  ean  be  no  valia  cietnt  Ihat  the  Bt 
Laerrence  project  la  MOMMMlMUly  sound 
But.  euuld  It  be  proven  a  dollar-paying  proj- 
ect, I  stlil  would  not  favor  It  under  Oovem- 
■Mat  •■■Mihip  Men  sunenitar  to  aoelaJ* 
iMk  wlMS  UMy  say  thst  they  woiiM  favor 
a  project  If  It  oould  be  done  In  the  black  of 
It  and  lose  account.  In  my  personal 
of  free  Institutions  and  tree  men. 
I  eaphaatw  porwmal.  neither  it.  nor 
any  other  truly  OMaoaale  enterprise  is  a 
of  the  8Ute.  If  It  were, 
would  ha  BO  r— on  why  anything  that 
Wlorably  could  be  done  at  a  profit  by  |ov- 
OTnment  should  not  be  taken  over:  the  end 
result  tieing  a  Nation  of  dependent  creaturee 
would  look  to  the  great  oeotral  rtlspens- 
for  eeerything — eran.  It  might  be.  their 
and  theu  Ood. 


Awar^  to  Wyklitinf  (Pa)  Rocket  of 
PHm  for  Commanity  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PIMK8TIV4H1A 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  22  (leijislative  day 
of  Saturday.  Sevtember  3).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  a  weekly  news- 
paper In  northern  Pennsylvania,  the 
Wyalusing  Rocket,  has  won  first  prize  for 
community  action  In  the  annual  press 
leadership  competition  sponsored  by 
Cornell  University  radio  station 
WHCU.  The  Rocket  won  over  67  other 
weekly  papers  in  the  New  York-Pennsyl- 
vania regional  area. 

The  award  certificate  cited  the  well- 
planned  and  consistent  campaign  for 
broad  community  improvement  conduct- 
ed by  the  Wyalusing  Rocket  and  for  the 
results  it  achieved. 

I  said  in  a  statement  on  this  matter: 

I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  by  the  actions  of 
the  Judges  In  the  WHCU  press  leadership 
competition  In  awarding  first  prize  In  the 
community  action  field  to  the  Wyalualng 
Rocket.  I  have  consistently  been  Impreeeed 
by  the  alertness  and  Initiative  of  this  news- 
paper In  promoting  community  betterment. 
To  my  mind,  that  U  still  the  best  kind  of 
newapspering  we  have  In  America  As  lotig 
as  «re  have  newtpapers  Ilk*  this  which  work 
tMMMeingly  tm  th^  advancement  of  their 
•MMiunitiM.    rrtir   d^moeraey    la   Mft   and 

f   '  'XVtibr.;:"" 

Ullt  «»iiHe«effM  iMMffi 

Mf    ^rMttf#flf  I  Ail 
MM*  »H|1  4»N  h#«j 


and  for  Its  initiation  and  aggreaalTe  promo- 
tion of  a  variety  of  civic  beautiflcatlon 
projects  and  local  'campaigna' — and  for  the 
restilts  It  has  achieved — we  the  Board  of 
Judgea  of  the  WHCXf  press  leadership  compe- 
tition do  award  to  the  Wyalusing  Rocket, 
the  field  of  community  action,  the  first  prize 
and  •SCO.  for  lU  entry  based  on  the  broadcast 
■erles.  Radio  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Preas,' 
for  lMe-49." 

The  presentotlon  was  among  the  six  caah 
awards  toUling  $1,700  and  three  apecial 
citations. 

The  Coming  News  of  Corning,  N.  T.,  also 
won  first  prize  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  for  Its  editorial  leadership. 

Second  prize  of  $250  for  editorial  leader- 
ship went  to  the  Ontario  County  Times- 
Journal,  of  Canadalgua.  and  third  prize  of 
$100  was  awarded  the  Dundee  Observer.  The 
Mid-York  Weekly,  of  HamUton.  received  a 
special  citation. 

Second  and  third  prizes  of  $250  and  »200 
in  the  community  progress  classification 
were  awarded  the  Moravia  Republican  and 
the  Candor  Courier,  respectively  The  Wav- 
erly  Sun  and  Valley  News,  of  Waverly.  and 
the  Bee-Journal,  of  Canastota.  received  cita- 
tions. 

The  entry  material  exhibited  by  the  Rocket 
In  the  competition  Is  now  on  display  at  the 
Wyalusing  Public  Library. 

crrr  oaiubs  cAaay  STOtT  o»  sockxt's  naar- 

raiZZ    AWASD    AND    CHXCK    FOX    ISOO 

The  Rocket  was  scooped  in  the  announce- 
ment of  Its  own  achievement  this  week  when 
many  of  the  city  dally  newspapers  carried 
the  Associated  Preae  dispatch  telling  the 
•torr.  Besides  appearing  on  the  front  page 
of  tIM  tayrt  Evening  Times  and  In  th«  To- 
wanda  Dally  Review,  the  article  received  eon- 
tldcrablt  attention  in  Buffalo,  Ithaca.  Sjrrt' 
•tMt,  HofhMict,  ahd  Albany  paprtt. 
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|»S*kiWlM<f«   ill    Ml. 

PoMMjrlvaiila 

TIM  awafd  waa  uraaenUd  Ui  Mllof  JoHn 
iUalar  by  Mu  haal  A,  NMina,  gsnaral  managsr 
uf  CtirneU  niallun  WWOV,  which  sptinaori 
iha  eompatition 

The  Judging  eommlttee  waa  headed  by 
Irwin  D  Canham.  editor  of  the  Christian 
Mcienc*  Monitor,  who  personally  congratu- 
lated eo-publlshsrt  John  and  William  Keeler 
when  he  aald,  "It's  the  freshest  and  must 
spirited  weekly  newspaper  I  have  ever  read— 
you  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job." 

The  Rocket  received  Its  award  for  various 
campaigns  it  has  conducted  during  the  past 
year  In  the  promotion  of  civic.  State,  aiul 
regional  Improvements.  The  first  prise  cer- 
tificate preeented  to  the  Rocket  reads  aa 
follows : 

"Par  Its  well-planned  axMl  conaiatent  cam- 
paign for  broad  communl'.y  Improvement, 
ranging  from  organization  of  a  new  Indus- 
tries drive,  through  msjor  campaigna  for 
county  roadbulldlng.  hoepltallxatloo  and 
State  Inveetigatlon  of  local  'relief  spending'; 


IMIM  ill  I' 

fivfn  In  ntr  r    frian4«  In 

Maiuu 

()i  ))i  of  CHmir^M  ramaiiiini  in 

•ekfti.M.  ...,it  (ho  death  of  my  moiUar  on 
AuHUkt  HI,  I  CAru'vled  my  plana  lo  go  to 
Manila. 

Under  permlaalon  tranted  by  the  Huum 
on  September  21, 1  wUh  to  extend  in  the 
RicoRD  the  remarks  which  I  would  have 
made  at  the  dinner  if  I  had  been  able  to 
go  to  Manila. 

COMING     KLacnON     IN     rHILimNKS 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  Inter- 
ested In  the  Philippines  and  the  prob- 
lems In  the  Philippines,  and  as  one  who 
has  studied  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
great  men  of  those  islands.  I  wish  to  pro- 
test axainst  the  more  than  usual  interest 
now  being  manifested  in  behalf  of  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  i»esl- 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Philippines  In 
the  coming  election  on  November  8,  1949. 

I  have  never  uttered  one  word  against 
President  Quirino.  who  succeeded  to  hb 
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office  upon  the  death  of  the  late  President 
Roxas.  However,  during  the  past  10 
weeks  I  have  read  so  much  carefully  pre- 
pared material  in  behalf  of  President 
Quirino.  I  have  decided,  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play,  to  make  my  voice  heard  on  this 
occasion  in  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of 
another  great  man  of  the  Islands — Hon. 
Jose  P.  Laurel. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  witnessed 
the  fight  against  President  Peron  of  Ar- 
gentina which  was  carried  on  for  several 
years  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Braden.  Members  of  Congress  received 
"white  papers"  and  various  documents 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Braden  in  his 
effort  to  smear  and  belittle  and  under- 
mine the  Peron  government.  We  have 
seen  propaganda  in  action  against 
Franco.  Now  we  are  witnessing  the  pro- 
paganda employed  to  help  President 
Quirino  in  the  Philippines  in  November. 
I  noted  on  President  Quirino's  recent 
visit  to  America  that  many  dinners,  cock- 
tail parties,  and  receptions  were  given  in 
honor  of  President  Quirino.  A  group  of 
rich  Wall  Streeters.  headed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Chase  National  Bank.  New  York, 
tendered  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Quirino  in  New  York  City.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  American  people  should 
not  stir  up  animosities  in  foreign  lands. 
We  should  strive  to  make  friends  with  all 
the  world  in  our  fight  against  a  common 
enemy,  communism. 

I  have  read  many  Associated  Press 
ftftlcles.  United  Pre.vi  artlcle.«i.  magazine 
•MMM.  all  referrinR  to  Dr  Jo^^  P  Laurel 
•i  Ji0ftn  •)  puppet  president  during  the 
iMA  of  m-t'Mpflttftti  Iti  thf>  Philipt>HlCi. 
Ofh^f  rihp*»rhf«  tf'  ti 
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lliB  Anit)iia»n  naopla  ih«t  the  Comma. 
nUt«  tn  thi>  t  >nea  are  s'  ug 

Dr.  Lnurel.  Kvtu'y  person  In  the  f  mup> 
ptnei  and  every  person  outside  of  the 
Philippines  who  has  studied  the  career 
of  I^.  Laurel  knows  that  Dr.  Laurel's 
freatest  obsession  is  his  unrelenting  op- 
position and  uncompromising  hatred  of 
communism  and  all  that  communism 
stands  for.  Time  magazine  of  August  8. 
1949.  printed  an  article  about  the  Philip- 
pines and  carried  a  picture  of  Dr.  Laurel 
by  the  side  of  a  picture  of  Luis  Tame, 
leader  of  the  Communist -led  Huks.  Re- 
cently I  noted  a  question  In  a  quiz  con- 
test alMUt  Dr.  Laurel.  The  answer  given 
was  that  Dr.  Laurel  was  the  puppet 
president  la  the  Philippines  who  collab- 
orated with  the  Japanese.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  money 
xcv— App. 


Is  being  spent  in  America  to  discredit 
and  smear  this  great  man.  LaureL 

Laurel  has  been  pictured  as  anti- 
American  in  all  the  articles  I  have  read 
about  him.  I  happened  to  see  a  letter 
which  a  friend  of  mine  received  from 
Dr.  Laurel.  The  letter  was  dated  Octo- 
ber 21.  1948.  and  from  that  letter  I  wish 
to  quote  the  following: 

I  wonder  why  certain  persons  are  bent  on 
discrediting  me  before  the  American  people. 
America  has  been  our  benefactor  in  many 
ways  and  I  am  grateful  to  America  for  her 
sincere  and  altrviistic  spirit  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  country  after  the  ravages  of  the 
last  war.  It  Is  an  instilt  to  our  intelligence 
to  say  that  we  dislike  America.  What  would 
we  have  done  without  America's  help?  We 
were  a  conquered  people  and  our  homes 
and  all  of  our  business  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Japanese.  America  came  to  our  res- 
cue and  liberated  us.  I  have  always  been 
grateful  to  America  lor  the  help  given  to 
us  before  the  Japanese  came;  and  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  America  for  liberating 
us  and  making  us  a  free  jDeople,  as  well  as 
for  the  wonderful  aid  given  to  our  country 
and  our  people  since  the  war. 

I  read  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  9.  1949.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  that  editorial: 

The  statement  Issued  after  the  meeting 
in  Bagulo  suggesting  a  Pacific  union  to  fight 
communism  completely  Ignored  the  tragic 
weakness  of  the  forces  that  Chiang  once 
represented  in  China,  a  weakness  now  fully 
exposed  by  the  State  Department's  white 
paper  •  •  •  It  mtist  be  evident  In 
Washington,  even  If  It  Is  not  In  Manlln.  that 
tio  program  can  be  built  upon  th»  quicksand 
Oh  Which  Chlahg  Itel-ehek  Is  nuw  trying  to 
ttatid. 
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And,  a*  AU  aUi»nhoug)ti,  ^i  uturol 
added ; 

Wa  must  Arst  solve  our  own  aroMeiiM  of 
psAue  and  ordw  and  rasiore  the  lalth  of  the 
people  in  tUslr  Qovernment  before  the  As* 
public  will  be  able  to  render  effective  help  to 
thU  bloc. 

Dr.  Laurel's  statement  about  cleaning 
up  affairs  In  the  Philippines  before  un- 
dertaking a  tie-up  with  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  clean  up  the  entire 
Pacific  area  reminds  me  of  an  article 
which  I  read  in  the  Evening  Star,  pub- 
lished in  Washington.  D.  C.  on  August  3, 
1949.  This  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Mathews  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  with  a  date  line 
Manila,  July  22.  1949,  and  from  which  I 
quote  the  following: 

"A  sign  at  one  of  tbe  gate*  to  lialaranan 
Palace,  the  Philippine  equivalent  of  our 
White  Hotise,  reads  "Firearms  forbidden  In- 


side, deposit  them  here."  •  •  •  Along 
with  Philippine  Independence  has  come  a 
wave  of  lawlessness.  And  the  government  1* 
barely  able  to  cope  with  It.  »*»»««««  ztew^Mi- 
pers  almost  every  day  print  elartge  of  bold- 
upa  in  broad  daylight.  Employment  of  jwt- 
Tate  guards  for  homes  has  t>ecome  a  neces- 
sity for  those  who  can  afford  it.  The  Com- 
munist-led guerrilla  Huks  are  merely  one 
aspect  of  the  widespread  break -down  of  law 
and  order.  Lawlessness  also  prevails  in  pub- 
lic life.  Former  Senator  Avelino  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate  for  corruption.  He 
does  not  deny  It.  Another  top  Philippine 
politico  was  able  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
PhUippine  Congress  giving  him  tax  exemp- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  the  law  deprived 
the  Government  of  2.000,000  pesos  annually — 
$1.000.000 — ell  to  this  man's  benefit,  the 
heat  turned  on  was  strong  enough  to  compel 
President  Quirino  to  sign  the  bUl  into  law. 
The  days  of  good  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  over." 

The  estimated  population  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1939  was  about  18.000,000  peo- 
ple. Today  the  estimate  for  the  total 
population  Is  about  19,500,000.  The 
total  following  of  Communist-led  Huk 
leader  Luis  Taruc  is  estimated  to  be 
about  10,000.  Thus  it  can  be  easily  seen 
that  no  man  with  sound  politiclal  Judg- 
ment would  espouse  the  cause  of  10.000 
against  19,500.000  people. 

I  happened  to  read  a  recent  Interview 
given  by  Dr.  Laurel  to  a  newspaper  re- 
porter in  Manila.  Dr.  Laurel's  state- 
ments follow: 

"This  Is  a  year  of  decision  for  our  people. 
More  than  8  years  after  the  pfe<«ent  ftdmln* 
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blM  wh»#  etate 
1  tl^l 


'  H*V  »<•• 


iM  elaitNfHMi  tot 

4 


'UtSE. 


■1' 


»M.     Wf  IN  Me 
luftallli  Mtf  MM* 

.  "■  witi  nanaBrait  (Ma 
u.ii.ii.  musA  lonief,  Tiiara  tan  Iw 
riinuMt  wttli  9f\\  and  fvUdoaw  or 

furttier  IneomptlMee  and  mumanagemeiil 

of  the  people's  affairs." 

Many  Filipinos  with  whom  I  havt 
talked  and  from  whom  I  have  received 
letters  acclaim  Dr.  Laurel  as  their  savior. 
They  all  admit  that  Dr.  Laurel  ruled  fair- 
ly. Justly  and  honestly  during  the  days  of 
occupation  by  the  Japanese.  At  all  times 
he  had  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Filipinos  will  tell 
you  that  Dr.  Laurel  saved  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lives  by  his  courageous  acts. 
The  Filipinos  trusted  Dr.  Laurel  and  I 
contend  that  the  Filipinos  are  t)etter  able 
to  pass  Judgment  on  Dr.  Laurel  than  a 
small  group  of  power-seeking  politicians 
and  a  few  Americans  who  have  an  ax 
to  grind. 
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vtM)  arc  challenging  the 
of  Dr.  Laurel  indict  ttMiB- 
metres  by  tbelr  aconatlnns  When  Dr. 
Laurel  was  selected  preaklent  by  the 
Japanese  he  liMHUrt  mrr  the  protests 
of  the  Japanet  op  namins  his  own 
rlwirw  for  cabinet  positions  and  ot|iers 
named  to  high  placca.  President  Quirino 
was  called  Into  service  by  Dr  lAurel. 
Also  Senator  Tlrona.  Jose  Yulo.  Ur. 
AbeUo  and  others  wbo  are  now  opposing 
Dr.  Laurel  were  named  to  cabinet  posi- 
tions and  other  hii?h  places  by  Dr.  Laurel. 
It  was  the  late  President  Quezon  who 
asked  Dr.  Laurel  to  roMin  In  Manila  and 
do  all  he  could  to  protect  the  Filipino 
people. 

The  cleverest  act  in  the  entire  life  of 
Dr.  Laurel  was  hl3  proclamation  that  a 
.«tate  of  war  exists  with  America  but  at 
the  same   time  he  assured   his   people 

would  t>e  no  conscription  of  man- 
tr.       Without     c<mscnption     there 

be  no  fighting.  Laurel's  clever 
mind  waa  too  mneh  for  U»  cqnnlng 
Japs.    When  the  Japa  IniiBtwl  on  an 

made  up  of  Filipinos  to  fight  the 

Americans.  Dr  Laurel  told 

Premier  that  he  had  as- 

hls  people  there  would  be  no  con- 
of  manpower,  and  he  told  the 
that  he  could  not  disavow  that 
to  his  pr.-ople.  In  all  his  life  he 
had  never  (ailed  to  keep  a  promise  which 
he  made  to  his  people.  When  the  Amer- 
leeae  idtr  General  MacArthur  arrived 
oa  the  out^irts  of  Manila  they  faced 
SOT.OOO  Filipinos  waring  American  flags 
Instead  eC  having  guns  and  bayonets. 

One  raiplDo  wrote  to  me  that  Dr.  L«u- 
rel  never  committed  any  act  detrimental 
to  a  FUipina  And  Dr.  Laurel  asked  a 
reporter  on  one  occasion  who  was  tnter- 
viewtng  him.  "Have  I  ever  humiliated 
the  Philippines  or  committed  an  act  not 
for  the  best  lntere.^t  of  the  Filipinos?" 
In  1942  the  vote^of  my  district  elect- 
'  ~~  to  Congress.  Since  becoming  a 
of  Coocreas  I  have  taken  an  un- 

Interest  in  the  Philippines.  Per- 
haps my  interest  was  inten.<rifled  because 
It  was  my  good  fortime  to  know  two  of 
the  former  Presidents  of  the  Philippines. 
the  Utc  Manuel  Queson  and  Hon.  Sergio 
Oamena  Also,  perhaps  my  interest  in 
the  Phlllpplnea  was  Increased  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  served  on  the  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•CBtayves.  Another  good  Filipino  friend 
of  alDe  was  General  Romulo.  with  whom 
I  became  Intimately  acquainted  when  he 
•erved  in  the  House  as  Resident  Commis- 
alOlier  from  the  Philippines.  Shortly 
after  the  termination  of  the  late  war. 
General  Romulu  made  a  few  speeches  in 
the  United  States.  I  obtained  General 
Romulo's  permission  and  inserted  in  the 
CoNcacssxoif AJL  Rkcoso  four  or  five  of  the 
General  s  speeches,  all  grouped  together. 
My  insertion  In  the  CowcstMioaAt  Rsc- 
oea  was  entitled  "The  Plight  of  the  Phil- 
ippines." Again  in  Afuril  1945.  a  friend 
of  mine  wrote  a  baautiful  eulogy  of  the 
late  Mamiel  f^nenw.  a  great  patriot  and 
statesman.  I  Inserted  that  eulogy  in 
the  CoNcaxasioNAL  Racoto  In  Waahlng- 
toiL  Again  in  June  1947.  I  taeerted  in 
the  CoHcaaaaioivAL  Rscoao  some  illumi« 
naUng  facts  abbut  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tuoiUes   in    the   Philippmes.     In    1939 


ed 


when  Hon.  Sergio  Osmena  was  Vice 
President  he  came  to  Washington  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  United  States.  I 
was  interested  in  the  objectives  which 
Mr.  Osmena  had  In  mind  and  I  tried  to 
help  him  and  his  country.  I  have  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  try  to  be  helpful 
to  the  Philippines.  My  actions  and  deeds 
In  Washington,  my  work  in  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  my 
votes  in  Congress  are  ample  proof  that  I 
have  been  a  friend  of  the  Philippines. 

About  2  month.s  ago  I  received  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  Philippines.  I  made 
plans  to  go  there,  and  I  so  advised  those 
who  Invited  me  to  visit  their  country. 
My  friends  in  the  Philippines  wrote  me 
that  they  had  planned  a  dinner  in  Sep- 
UmtHT  tn  my  honor.  I  regret  that  my 
trims  had  to  be  changed  and  I  cannot 
make  the  trip  to  Manila  this  year.  My 
opinion  at  the  time  I  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation was  that  Congress  would  not  be 
in  session  later  than  August  1. 

If  I  had  made  the  trip  to  Manila.  I 
would  have  made  the  following  remarks 
at  the  dinner  which  was  to  be  given  in 
my  honor: 

My  dear  frleuds.  I  iiave  studied  tiie  lives 
of  •am*  of  your  greatest  men — Bonifacio, 
MtMnl.  General  Luna.  Manuel  Quezon.  Rlzal. 
and  yes,  I  should  Ulce  to  add  one  more  name 
to  this  group — the  name  of  Dr.  Joee  P. 
Laurel.  I  searched  the  record  of  this  great 
man.  I  have  read  statements  attributed  to 
htm  since  he  was  cleared  and  granted  his 
freedom.  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  and 
is  a  great  patriot. 

This  man  has  served  his  people  In  every 
crisis.  He  served  In  the  Cabinet  of  our  UIus- 
trtous  Leonard  Wood.  He  helped  write  the 
constitution  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
PhillpplnM.  and  I  understand  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  adopted  the  same  consti- 
tution. He  was  appointed  by  President  Que- 
zon to  be  osaoclate  Justice  of  the  supreme 
coiurt.  And  in  i041.  after  war  was  declared. 
Preaklent  Queson  appointed  Dr.  Laurel  to  the 
post  of  secretary  of  Justice.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  to  us  in  America  that  the 
Japanese  selected  Dr.  Laurel  to  serve  as 
President  during  the  period  of  occupation. 
I  have  talked  with  many  Pillplnos  In  my 
country.  I  have  not  found  a  Plllplno  who 
has  sakl  one  word  against  Dr.  Laurel  or  the 
servtoe  he  rendered  during  the  cruel  and 
nervotis  times  during  the  occupation. 

One  Filipino  wrote  to  nr»e  and  aslted  how 
America  feels  about  Dr.  Laurel.  I  replied 
that  we  In  America  feel  tliat  the  Plllplno*  are 
capable  of  handling  their  own  affairs  and 
electing  their  President  without  interference 
or  suggestions  from  America.  The  Filipinos 
should  be  the  sole  Judges  as  to  the  men  they 
wish  to  elevate  to  high  places.  We  in  Amer- 
ica would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  Inter- 
ference in  our  elections  by  people  from  tor- 
etgn  lands.  Another  FUlpino  wrote  to  me 
and  aslced  what  effect  Dr.  Laurel's  election 
would  have  In  America  Insofar  as  getting 
further  aid  from  America.  My  answer  to 
that  Filipino  was  that  the  ITnlted  SUtea  of 
America  would  continue  to  help  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Filipinos  no  matter  who  is 
elected  President  of  the  Pliiltppines  in  No- 
vember. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  read  an  interesting 
letter  from  Dr.  Laurel.  I  know  that  that 
letter  came  from  hu  ((reat  heart.  Fur  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  wish  to  quote  the  foliowing 
from  Dr.  Laurel's  letter: 

~Ood  knows  I  am  not  anti-American.  I 
regard  the  tJnlted  States  ss  my  seeond  moth- 
erland and  I  shall  eealiBua  to  work  for  the 
naaintenance  and  strengthening  of  a  dose 
and  mutually  sdvantageous  rslationahip  be* 


tween  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States. 
We  in  the  Philippines  need  America,  as  the 
entire  world  needs  America.  What  would  we 
have  done  In  the  Philippines  without  Amer- 
ica's help?  We  were  conquered  but  not  sub- 
dued. Amwlca  liberated  us.  I  as  well  as 
every  member  of  my  family  will  always  be 
grateful  to  America  for  making  us  a  free 
people." 

Tes.  the  Filipinos  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  great  patriot  and  statesman, 
Jose  P.  Laurel.  He  fought  for  his  people  he- 
tan  the  commonwealth  was  established.  He 
Is  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  under 
which  Filipinos  live.  He  fought  for  Philip- 
pine Independence.  F"  fed,  he  clothed,  and 
he  protected  the  Filipinos  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  occupation  by  the  barbarous  Japs.  In 
hts  eventful  life  he  has  faced  one  crisis  after 
another.  He  has  never  failed  to  show  the 
true  steel  in  his  make-up.  In  ail  the  hard- 
est times  which  have  been  visited  upon  the 
Filipino  people  he  has  not  hesitated  to  serve 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  He  has  never 
failed  his  people — and  In  my  opinion  he  never 
will. 

My  opinion  of  this  great  nran  Laurel  Is  that 
he  stood  four-square  to  every  wind  that  blew. 
He  never  faltered.  He  never  compromised 
with  the  truth.  He  never  surrendered  his 
convictions.  Laurel  has  Just  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  the  faithful  service  he  has  rendered 
to  hi.s  people  throughout  his  wonderful 
life.  Whatever  verdict  is  rendered  on  Novem- 
ber 8  by  the  Plllplno  jaeople  cannot  dlsttirb 
Laurel's  conscience.  Justice  cannot  fall  this 
man  whose  sacrificial  service  now  shines  in 
the  fullness  of  its  grandeur  within  the  con- 
templation of  a  grateful  people.  Laurel 
thinks  that  what  he  did  during  Japanese  oc- 
cupation waa  for  the  best  Interests  of  hU 
people  and  he  has  publicly  stated  that  be 
would  do  It  all  over  again.  Such  a  man  of 
steel  wiU  always  renuiln  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

I  say,  "Long  live  Laurel." 


Veto  of  H.  R.  3589 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22.  1949  - 

Mr.  DTTWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  letter  regard- 
ing the  veto  of  H.  R.  3589: 

Mn.cs  Crrr  Chambdi  or  Commsscs. 
Miles  City.  Mont..  September  20.  1949. 
Hon.  WnLXT  A.  D'Ewavt. 

House  of  Representmtives.  House  Oglet 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dsab  CoNcacsaicAM  D'Xwast:  With  regard 
to  H.  R.  3589  which  would  iiave  conveyed 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Miles  City  for 
Industrial  purposes.  A  similar  bill  was  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Zalss  N. 
ECTUN.  Both  Senator  J  amis  K.  Mcaaar  and 
Congressman  Mats  MAMsriaut  concurred  on 
the  bills. 

We  htive  received  a  copy  of  the  Concbbs- 
siONAL  Rbcoro  of  September  9.  1M9,  and  find 
that  the  President  has  vetoed  this  bill.  In 
reading  the  President's  veto  message  to  Con- 
gress.  we  find  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
staUments  set  forth  therein  and  we  regret 
that  the  President  based  his  decision  on  in- 
correct information. 

The  United  SUtes  Range  Livestock  Experi- 
ment Station  operates  on  approximately 
57.000  acres  which  lies  Immediately  adjacent 
to  MUes  City  almost  on  the  west  end  of  its 
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main  business  street.  The  area  requested  is 
as  close  to  the  city's  business  dlstrla  as  it  is 
to  the  canie  corrals  at  the  station  head- 
quarters. 

The  beef  cattle  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  sutlon  are  beneficial  to  the  livestock 
operators  in  Montana  but  the  426  88  acres 
requested  by  the  city  will  not  cripple  the 
operations  of  the  experiment  station.  The 
industries  that  have  expressed  an  Interest  in 
locating  at  Miles  City  such  as  a  packing  plant, 
sugar-beet  factory,  and  feed-processing  plant 
would  all  be  beneficial  to  the  livestock  In- 
terests of  southeastern  Montana  and  Mon- 
tana. If  such  plants  were  established.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  experiment 
station  to  complete  their  tests  and  experi- 
ments locally  rather  than  to  transport  ani- 
mals to  other  points  in  order  to  obtain  final 
information.  Station  officials  have  con- 
curred in  t^ls  fact. 

The  statement  that  the  loss  of  this  land 
may  require  relocation  of  the  station  head- 
quarters is  utterly  ridiculous  as  the  station 
headquarters  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
from  the  land  the  city  would  like  to  acquire. 

Assembly  pastures  could  be  provided  by 
the  changing  of  a  few  fence  lines.  In  fact, 
corrals  for  working  cattle  are  maintained  at 
other  locations  on  the  approximate  10-mlIe- 
square  block  of  Government  range.  Many 
cattle  are  now  worked  at  these  outlying 
corrals. 

Many  a  rancher  has  suffered  inconveni- 
ences by  the  demand  placed  on  them  for 
highway  ri4;hts-of-way  tiirough  their  hold- 
ings but  readjustments  in  tbelr  operations 
came  alMUt.  Highways  are  important  to  the 
public  Interest  Just  as  this  area  Is  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Miles  City. 
We  feel  that  the  changes  necessary  In  the 
experiment  station's  operations  will  be  mincx^ 
and  that  adjustments  can  be  made  with  the 
minimum  of  inconvenience. 

It  is  true  that  the  city  did  receive  37.28 
acres  in  1946.  The  city  leased  the  land  with 
the  understanding  that  a  livestock  salesyard 
would  be  constructed  there.  Because  of  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  the  lessee  could  not 
proceed  with  Its  plans.  Only  recently  waa 
the  land  returned  to  the  city.  The  city 
council  has  now  entered  into  leases  for  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  land  to 
three  different  concerns  one  of  which  has 
already  started  construction  work  and  the 
others  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  their 
plans. 

The  tract  of  133  acres  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  willing  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  city  and  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  legislation  Is  commonly  called  the 
Indian  Camp  and  was  a  former  community 
garden.  These  133  acres  are  separated  from 
the  city  by  a  slough  of  the  Tongue  River. 
During  high  water  periods,  the  slough  is 
full  of  water  and  much  of  tlie  133  acres  is 
subject  to  flooding.  No  bridge  or  grade  con- 
nects the  area  to  the  city.  It  Is  not  trans- 
versed  by  any  railroad  nor  is  it  readily  ac- 
cessible by  twth  or  either  of  the  two  trans- 
continental railroads  running  through  Miles 
City.  If  this  area  was  given  to  the  city.  It 
no  doubt  would  be  accepted.  It  possibly 
could  l>e  used  as  a  recreational  area  and  later 
perhaps  as  a  residential  area  but  only  after 
the  construction  of  a  flood  dike  along  the 
Tongue  River. 

The  reason  the  city  of  Miles  City  requested 
the  acreage  that  it  did  is  that  this  is  the 
only  land  adjacent  to  Miles  City  In  any  direc- 
tion that  can  be  served  by  the  two  transcon- 
tinental railroads  serving  Miles  City.  Rail- 
roads and  accessibility  are  certainly  logical 
requirements  of  an  Industrial  area. 

The  Montana  Stockgrowers'  Association 
which  has  over  4.300  members  and  which 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  ex- 
periment station  did  not  think  that  the 
transfer  proposed  by  H.  R.  3589  would  hamper 
the  operations  of  the  station.  In  fact,  at  the 
last    annual    convention    of    the    Montana 


Stockgrowers'  Association  they  went  on  rec- 
ord in  suppmrt  of  the  bill. 

The  State  of  Montana  owns  all  the  experi- 
mental cattle  run  at  the  station.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Renne,  president  of  the  Montana  State  Col- 
lege tinder  whose  supervision  these  cattle 
come,  advised  the  Senate  conunlttee  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  transfer. 

With  resp)ect  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
President's  veto  message,  when  the  Industrial 
needs  of  the  city  of  Miles  City  were  realized, 
every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  experiment  station  ofSclals  with- 
out success.  When  the  bills  were  first  intro- 
duced, they  called  for  the  transfer  of  ap- 
proximately 671  acres.  Following  tills,  a 
meeting  was  arranged  tietween  representa- 
tives of  the  experiment  station,  Montana 
Stockgrowers'  Association,  city  officials,  busi- 
nessmen, and  railroad  representatives  at 
which  a  compromise  acreage  of  426.88  was 
arrived  at.  The  compromise  agreement  was 
signed  by  all  except  the  experiment  station 
representatives.  However,  at  no  time  were 
the  officials  of  the  experiment  station  willing 
to  relinquish  even  one  single  acre  of  their 
100-square-mile  domain  other  than  to  Inti- 
mate that  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tongue  River  used  as  a  city  dump  might  be 
made  available.  Later  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  Waslilngton  with  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  but  they  showed 
no  apparent  interest  in  working  out  the 
problem. 

If,  as  suggested  by  the  President,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  come  to  Miles  City  and  sincerely  Investi- 
gate this  problem,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
will  find  that  the  proposal  will  not  interfere 
with  the  experiments  carried  on  nor  will  it 
require  the  relocation  of  the  station  head- 
quarters wiilch  will  Justify  the  city's  request. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mxxs  Cmr  Chamhek  or  Commxbcz. 
Rot  W.  Caslson,  President. 
Crrr  or  MiT.fyt  Crrr, 
PaEscoTT  Botrnxuc,  Mayor. 


Navy's  Morale  Shaken  By  Fear  Aviation 
Unit  Will  Be  Emasculated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  n.r,mois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  entitled  "Navy's  Morale 
Shaken  By  Fear  Aviation  Unit  Will  Be 
Emasculated."  This  article  appeared 
during  the  recess  period  of  the  House. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  B-36  as  against  the  aircraft 
carrier,  the  article  makes  a  point  which 
I  consider  of  major  importance.  There  Is 
a  grave  danger  that  the  Air  Force  will 
relegate  naval  aviation  to  a  position  of 
unimportance.  If  not  oblivion,  in  our  na- 
tional defense  set-up.  It  is  generally 
known  that  for  some  time  the  Air  Force 
has  been  attempting,  and  quite  deliber- 
ately, to  undermine  the  status  of  naval 
aviation. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  w£is  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  before  that  committee  was  united 
with  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  to 
form  the  present  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.     There  were  several  of  us  on 


that  committee  at  that  time  who  to<*  a 
keen  interest  in  naval  aviation.  We  in- 
sisted that  it  l>e  enlarged  when  there 
were  those,  even  In  the  Navy  Itself,  who 
questioned  our  judgment.  The  war  has. 
however,  vindicated  our  position.  Naval 
aviation  has  demonstrated  its  value;  and 
I.  for  one,  am  greatly  disturbed  about 
what  is  an  apparent  attempt  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  to  undermine  it. 

I  shall  perhaps  have  more  to  say  about 
this  whole  matter  after  the  court  of  In- 
quiry, now  holding  its  investigation,  has 
concluded  its  work.  But  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  that  the 
Members  give  some  thought  to  what  is 
taking  place.  There  Is  more  to  this  whole 
matter  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

According  to  an  article  which  ap- 
pears on  the  front  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  this  morning,  which 
I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Rkcoro  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  Secretary  of  Air 
Symington  turned  down  the  request  of 
the  nav:il  court  of  Inquiry  to  testify.  He 
based  his  refusal  on  the  fact  that  he 
would  be  out  of  town  on  the  day  he  was 
asked  to  appear. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Secretary 
Symington  is  in  town  today.  I  saw  him 
at  brdUcfast  this  morning  at  the  Shore- 
ham.  And  I  am  most  hopeful  that  he  will 
see  at  to  appear  personally  before  the 
court  of  Inquiry.  His  appearance  will 
help  eliminate  much  of  the  tension  and 
will  serve  measurably  to  clarify  the  ex- 
isting situation.  His  personal  appear- 
ance will  serve  to  create  in  atmoiphere 
of  cooperation  between  the  various  arms 
of  oiir  respective  services.  We  cannot 
legislate  cooperation,  but  here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  Secretary  Symington  to  set 
the  badly  needed  pattern  of  actual  co- 
operation. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star) 
Navt's  Moralz  Shaken  bt  Pxax  Aviation  Unpt 

Wax  Be  EMASCinJiTXP — Captain  Croumxlin 

Voiced  Sebvicz's  Deep  Uneest  Oves  Fund- 

Cut  Orocs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  morale  of  the  United  States  Navy  has 
been  shaken  badly.  Inside  the  Navy  dis- 
couragement and  despair  have  spread  ever 
since  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  refused 
to  grant  a  hearing  to  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  John  L.  Sullivan,  and  abruptly 
canceled  further  construction  on  the  large 
aircraft  carrier,  The  United  States. 

It  was  not  this  cancellation,  but  what 
Navy  men  feared  would  result  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  caused  dismay.  The  fear  was 
that  America's  superb  naval  aviation  force 
would  be  emasculated.  These  fears  have 
now  materialized  because  the  Navy  has  t>een 
requested  to  consider  cuts  in  naval  aviation 
out  of  proportion  to  other  divisions  of  the 
armed  services.  In  fact,  land-based  aviation 
is  to  have  the  same  or  even  larger  funds  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  outburst  by  Capt.  John  Crommelln, 
naval  hero,  which  has  been  backed  up  now 
by  Admiral  Halsey  and  other  high  officers,  is 
symptomatic  of  the  deep  unrest  that  has 
swept  the  Navy.  Secretary  of  Defense  John- 
son has  failed  to  allay  that  unrest  and.  In- 
deed, has  given  Navy  men  the  impression 
that  he  Intends  to  continue  his  partisanship 
in  belmll  of  the  Air  Force. 

mistakes   bt   ovexzealous 

The  controversy  over  the  B-36  is,  of  course, 
a  direct  sequel  to  the  controversy  over  the 
status  of  naval  aviation.  It  was  a  grievous 
mistake  for  overzealous  naval  supporters  to 
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totpalry 

mat  Um  Boxtf  Armed  8enrte«« 

ConmHtM  ondartook  it.  an  even  grefttcr  mls- 
taka  was  made  In  refusing  to  let  the  Nary 
tbatr  Bkle  o(  tiM  dispute.  In- 
tto*  Rooaa  eoaHBtnaa  ailu|iml  recently 
that  rrarythlnc  about 
of  tHe  B^-Sa  was  raguUr 

_  of   a  bUllSB 

worttt  of  eootrada  oa  one  type  of 
fully  endoned. 

Admiral  Badford.  chief  exponent  of  naval 
avtatloD  and  ncm  commander  tn  chief  of  the 
Padfie  nc«t.  hat  Sown  to  Waahliic««i  t«tc« 
to  taatlfy  b«t  baa  mot  baaa  panalMad  to  do 
aok  LttMPlH.  Admiral  Kaady.  commander 
m  dilar  tft  ttw  Ataaatte  Plaat.  tea  been  ready 
to  testify. 

ma«  pNMaaMy  have  information 

to  rata*  ^pMaUons  about  the  B-M. 

paople  do  not  like  efforts  to 

I  tactlnoDy  or  to  whitewash  those  who 

been  char^f^  with  devlatJCM  from  ac- 
procedures    in    tptmdta^    public 


cMlUaaa  in  the  Navy  bar*  been 
■  aflaeUTely  prevented  from  speak- 
itly  in  behalf  of  the  Navy.  That 
tevkjr  man  like  Captain  Crommelin  arc 
■peaking  out.  They  have  lost  hope  that  the 
Navy  s  side  will  be  permitted  to  come  out 
and  benoe  unusual  measures  are  being 
to  get  a  baartng.  The  rumor  afloat 
l»t-f»*—    Is   that    the    Houss  ^rmed 

CoBUBittee  Is  *»»*»*»*^  with  its  in- 

,  and  Is  only  iniereatad  In  finding  out 
tn  the  Nary  has  the  temerity  to  ques- 
tion Air  Force  claims.  The  whole  thing  bas 
turned  tntc  a  witch  hunt  to  dlacovar  who 
ate  used  the  Atr  Force  of  Irregularttlea.  No 
am  ims  been  paid  to  asesrUlnlng  who 
•  Atr  Puree  U  rasponitble  for  the  at- 
,  OB  naval  aviation  which  have  been 
ktadly  fed   to  the  public   by   Air  Force 


III 


m's  aacANT  sizn  odd 
odd  (hat  tha  only  thing  the 
aommlttae  and  the  uavAl  board  h&ve 
baen  intsrcstad  in  U  the  source  ot  the  Crdrlc 
Wurtb  mamorandtmi.  They  have  not  been 
liilwHd  111  luailiif  akout  the  B  M  except 
ftvMi  Alf  ^Jtvv  propoiMnts. 

n  ii  vary  odd  alao  that  Mr  Worth,  be- 
tween tha  momlBf  and  aitarnood  hmio—  at 
the  last  day  Of  tM  iMiHdgii  i—ntad  and 
mM  tm  kmt  imm  rnkmitm.  WIf  «li  hd  m 
iMiiry  Moat  a  iiniwum  ••  vkMli  Im  tuM 
•paat  atonlha  and  wliMi  wntalaad  many 
•IftlMMnla  that  bava  not  yat  been  tbur* 
Migdly  litvastigatad'     What  was  said  to  Mr. 

IPortli  at  iba  r and  who  tatkcd  wiib 

IUmV    TIm  myatsry  abould  be  cleared  up 

TiM  Atr  Wont  la  b  iraal  liutiiuUon  au4 
dawdg  wtdHHraad  raoognuiun  a*  equtti  la 
potantlallty  U^  any  other  armed  aervlee.  But 
tiMra  are  many  things  that  need  explaining, 
laclWBng  the  neglect  of  sir  support  for 
armies 

oobtroversias  are  to  be  deplored,  but 
M  M  aavar  healthy  in  our  democracy  to 
aqaahiti  dabato  or  threaten  punishment  to 
ilmarlrin  dtlaana.  wbathar  or  aol  ta  uni- 
form. ]ust  bacatiaa  they  prepara  aMOtoranda 
at  the  request  uf  Members  of  Congram  or 
bacauae  tbry  venture  to  speak  to  Members 
of  Oongrcm  about  their  work  and  tbelr 
futura. 

Tba  demand  of  the  people  Is  for  unlflca- 
tkm  of  our  armad  tarrlcai  Leglalatkm  can- 
not do  it.  Falmarn  and  equiuble  traatmaat 
of  tha  different  services  will  do  It.  This,  to 
data,  tha  Navy  men  f-^t  they  have  been 
dtalad.  As  long  ss  such  an  impression  pre- 
valta.  unification  will  not  be  achieved  and 
more  and  more  discord  and  disruption  uf 
will  devalo^ 


(From    tba    Waahiocton     (D.    C)     Ttmea- 

Herald  of  September  22.   1940 1 
Navt's  B-M  Qi-n  Rpurr-Ku  rr  Stmiwctow — 

Am  SacaiTAaT    Will   B«  Oct   or  Toww 

Secretary  of  Air  Symington  last  night 
poUUly  rebxiffed  a  naval  court  of  Inquiry 
which  asked  him  to  testify  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  tha  now-discredited  B  S6  memo- 
randum. 

His  odk*  issued  a  sUtement  saying  he 
would  be  out-of-town  today,  the  day  he  was 
asked  to  appear.  He  suggested  that  the 
cotirt  submit  questions  to  him  in  writing 
and  he  would  take  them  under  consideration. 
LOMo  arBDOoLa  w  vol  van 

The  memo  In  question  grew  out  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
for  appropriations  and  strategic  air  aaslgn- 
menu.  Written  by  Cedric  Worth,  civilian 
naval  aide.  It  questioned  the  value  of  the 
&-36.  on  which  the  Oovernment  is  spending 
a  billion  dollars,  and  hinted  at  political  con- 
niving by  Symington  and  others. 

The  charges  blew  up  when  Worth  recanted 
before  a  congressional  committee  Syming- 
ton and  the  others  mentioned  were  cleared. 

Now  the  naval  court  is  conducting  an 
inquiry  of  iU  own  into  the  origin  of  the 
Worth  memo  and  other  matters.  Yesterday 
it  heard  Navy  Capt.  John  O.  Crommelin  de- 
fend Worth  as  patriotic  and  predict  that 
eventually  he  would  be  vindicated. 

rCOMlSKS  TO  COOPCaATS 

Symington  Is  known  to  have  been  angry 
about  the  ch.vges  in  the  memo,  and  hu 
action  last  night  was  interpreted  as  a  re- 
buff to  the  Navy,  although  he  said  he  desired 
to  "cooperate  with  the  court  to  the  fullest 
eitent  possible." 

The  terse  statement  issued  by  the  Air 
Force  on  behalf  of  Symington  took  about 
2  hours  to  prepare.  It  was  rewritten  and 
revised  several  times  at  the  Air  Force  ofSces. 

It  said  the  coort's  request  In  the  morning 
was  transmitted  to  Symington  Juat  befora 
the  secretary  left  town  on  an  already  ached- 
tiled  trip.  Symington  assured  Capt  Sanford 
B  D  Wood.  Judge  advocata  of  the  court,  of 
his  desire  to  uuoaarbta.  tha  sutement  said. 


wnx  arrtnui  tooat 

*1N  aakad  that  tha  court  transmit  to  him 
quaatlOM  It  would  llks  to  have  answortd 
and  Mkl  tkal  k*  i*«ttl4  Uft*  ttoaaa  qittMtloa* 
uadw  wildwilnii  vtaaa  ha  raiuraad  loit 
time  ienonvm,"  the  itatamatit  Oontinued. 
'  NIa  ofRea  Indlaatad  his  acheduls  wuuiU  not 
parmli  him  to  tppear  hefv.  ?  the  court  at  the 
ttma  orlfftadlly  KHpMBMd.  Thursday  morn> 
int." 

A»ked  vhsrt  lyminfton  h«d  |on«,  an  Air 
fbrca  rrpraaanutiva  reptlad  "to  llrr  York  " 

At  yaatarday's  saaalon  of  the  court.  Worth 
laattflad  that  ptaaa  aMifear  Olaan  L.  Martin 
•afead  him  "la  a  ■••••"  to  vrtta  tha  memo 
about  tha  B-36  sufMrtwmbera. 

rONTaAOICTB  MAKTIM 

Worth  flatly  contradicted  Martln'a  prevt- 
otM  testimony  before  the  court  in  which  the 
Baltimore  plane  builder  said  ha  contributed 
none  of  tba  Information  In  the  document 
but  itapty  verlfled  one  minor  fact  in  it. 

UBdw^oeetioning  by  Captain  Wood.  Worth 
said  that  at  a  Baltimore  meeting  last  April 
13  he  picked  up  from  Martin  at  least  seven 
Items  of  fact  or  rumor  which  he  Included 
In  the  B  SO  memorandum. 

He  said  he  later  gave  the  document  to 
Bepresentatlve  Dsanx.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  made  some  revisions  when 
DcAN<  told  him  he  wanted  to  give  the  docu- 
BMnt  to  Chairman  Vimsoh.  Democr^.  of 
Oaorfla.  of  the  House  Armed  Servlcca  Com- 
mittee. 


IV  NatioBal  Secnrity  Resdurcec  Board 
and  Sotkll  BdtiaMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTALL 

OP  MAaSACHUaXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  22  (legislative  day 
0/  Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RkcoitD  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Cooke, 
a.s.slstant  to  the  director  of  production. 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  be- 
fore the  Smaller  Business  Association  of 
America,  in  the  Hotel  Slatler.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday.  September  20.  1949. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  a  fine  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  small  business. 
I  am  confident  that  this  address  is  worthy 
of  note. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  business  Is  reoognlwd  by  the  people 
Of  the  Dnited  States  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  our  American  way  of  Ule  and  of 
democracy  itself.  This  Nation  cannot  afford 
the  risk  of  depending  for  its  security  on 
limited  and  dangerotisly  concentrated  facili- 
ties. The  full  utilization  of  the  more  gen- 
erally dispersed  facilities  of  small  planta 
would  help  to  achieve  the  decentraiiiatlon 
of  production  that  will  be  so  vital  should 
another  devastating  war  be  forced  upon  us. 
The  broadening  of  the  base  of  war  produc- 
tion would  afford  greater  flexlbl'.lty  in  pro- 
curement and  production  and  thereby  serve 
to  increase  and  speed  over-all  output.  At 
the  tame  time,  it  would  injure  the  wartime 
preservation  and  poetwar  growth  of  a  healthy, 
compttltlva  ■mall-buslnesa  economy. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Congrcsi 
created  the  National  Security  Resource* 
Board— a  civilian  stafT  afancy  of  the  Frttl* 
dent.  It  is  the  Board *■  rtMOnatbtllty  to  ad* 
viae  the  Prasidant  oonoarntng  the  eoordtnn- 
tlon  of  mllttanr.  laduatrlal,  and  riviunn 
moMtlMtloB.  The  set  lists  sii  ipaeinc  arrsa 
for  tha  BuMtl.  but  for  tha  purposes  of  (^ur 
iHMWlnn  today,  X  am  gotaf  to  talk  about 
two.  TiM  Board  la  reqiilrad  to  maka  rvoom* 
mtndations  to  tha  Praaldant  on— 

1.  "Programs  for  the  effective  use  tn  ttmg 
of  war  of  the  Nstlon'a  natural  and  Indus- 
trial resources  for  military  and  rtvlllnn  needs, 
for  the  maintenance  andstablllratlou  of  tha 
civilian  ectmomy  In  time  of  war.  and  for  tha 
adjustment  of  such  economy  to  war  seed* 
and  conditions." 

2.  "The  strategic  relocation  of  Industrlea, 
services,  government  and  economic  activi- 
ties, the  continuous  operation  cf  which  la 
essential  to  the  Nation's  security." 

Obvloiuly.  planning  In  these  two  areaa 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  productive  po- 
tential of  small  plants.  Experience  haa 
proved  that  effective  moblliaatlon  requirea  a 
broad  production  base  utilizing  small  aa 
well  as  large  plsiita.  Undue  concentration 
of  war  production  in  large  plants  would 
breed  economic  and  social  evils  that  would 
constitute  a  threat  both  to  the  war  effort 
and  to  free  enterprise  systems  in  the  post- 
war period.  Furthermore,  full  trtlllw-tion  of 
the  generslly  dispersed  facilities  of  small 
plants  would  help  to  achieve  the  decentrall- 
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aatlou  of  production  that  Is  so  vital  In  an 
atomic  age. 

ocvsLOPMZirr  or  a  small -Bvsnrcss  raocsAM 
Recognizing  the  vital  role  of  small  plants 
In  a  war  economy,  the  National  Secvuity  Re- 
sources Board  initiated  a  small-business 
program  la  November  1948.  to  provide  for 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  average- 
size  factory  to  meet  a  possible  emergency. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the  progress  on 
that  program  as  of  today. 

First,  we  defined  "small  business"  as  In- 
depend-intly  ownec?  concerns,  employing  500 
or  less  workers,  and  ones  that  are  not  a 
dominant  part  of  their  industry.  There  are. 
as  you  know,  numerous  definitions.  The 
Reconversion  Act  defines  small  business 
as  concerns  employing  250  or  less;  the  De- 
partnient  of  Commerce  In  ihe  manufactur- 
ing field  has  a  definition  of  small  business 
as  100  or  less  employees.  The  Department 
of  Defense  takes  its  definition  from  the 
definition  by  the  Congress  in  the  National 
Security  Act.  or  one  that  Is  identical  with 
ours. 

SMALL     BTJSIKESS     COMMrTTIES 

Considerable  thought  was  given  to  the 
moet  effective  machinery  for  initiating  and 
carrying  forward  a  planning  program  on 
small  tusiness  It  was  decided  to  draw  on 
the  best  talent  available  in  Government  and 
Industry  to  build  a  program.  We  established 
two  working  committees:  One.  known  as  the 
Small  Bus!  less  Interagency  Committee,  com- 
prises representatives  from  the  following 
Government  agencies:  The  Munitions  Board, 
Department  of  Commerce.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. Department  of  Justice,  and  House 
and  Senate  Small  Business  Committees. 
This  committee  has  met  at  intervals  of  2  to 
3  weeks  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  and  has 
aided  In  the  development  of  our  small-plants 
readiness  program. 

A  second  committee  was  drawn  from  in- 
dustry and  is  made  up  of  indiutriallsts  con- 
aldarad  to  be  familiar  from  background  and 
•xptrlence  with  many  of  the  problems  of 
small  business.  Tour  own  vice  president. 
Ralph  R.  West,  of  Cleveland,  hss  been  from 
tha  outset  a  taluabla  and  faithful  member 
of  XhlB  tasM  group,  t  think  you  will  be  In- 
t«r«at«d  In  othara  who  are  also  serving  on 
thla  group— man  who  are  giving  their  tlma 
and  money  to  utltt  tn  the  formulation  of 
poIMM  th«t  wilt  iMnaflt  tha  antlr*  Nation. 

llMy  art  M.  Abbot  SmUh.  praaldant  of  tiM 
•mallor  Bi|Ma*a«  AiaoeUtloa  of  Ntv  Bag- 
land:  Frad  O.  VirkUa.  chairman  of  tha  oon> 
faranca  of  the  Amerioaa  tmall  Busineaa  Or- 
fanlaatioiis,  Chtoago,  III.:  0«arga  Burger,  vice 
praaldant  o(  tha  Amarlcan  Fadaratton  of  In- 
dtpMMloat  bualnaaa.  Saa  Mateo,  Calif.;  and 
Lyla  W.  Jonaa.  Washington  representative  of 
the  Nftlonal  Small  Businessmen's  Aaao- 
elation. 

This  group  has  held  nine  meetings  since 
November  1948.  and  has  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  our  small  plants  readiness  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram is  still  in  the  development  stage.  Some 
parts  of  the  program  have  already  been  ac- 
complished. Others  require  much  more  de- 
tailed planning  before  they  can  possibly  be 
recommended  to  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

MILrTART    PtOCCaEMENT   IKTORMATION    CENTER 

I  should  like  also  to  talk  about  a  recent 
accomplishment  through  industry  and  Qov- 
ernment  cooperation.  That  is  the  creation 
of  a  unified  information  office  in  the  Muni- 
tions Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  Idea  came  directly  from  members  of  our 
taak  group  vtrho  were  asked  several  months 
ago  to  visit  field  procurement  planning  ofllces 
In  their  Industrial  areas,  to  view  conditions 


from  the  standpoint  of  small  buslnaaa.  "niey 
found  the  same  conditions  generally.  Pre- 
viously the  snaall- business  man  had  to  go  to 
several  agencies  in  order  to  find  out  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  vras  bU3ring.  There 
were  different  ways  of  getting  on  the  bidders 
list;  even  in  a  single  agency  the  physical 
difficulty  of  examining  the  bid  invitations 
was  beyond  the  time  limitations  of  the  aver- 
age small-business  man.  Such  were  a  few 
of  the  conditions  which  men  on  otir  task 
group  found 

At  earlier  meetings  a  subcommittee  devel- 
oped an  idea  for  central  educational  and  In- 
formation offices  to  be  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  only  in  Washington  but 
In  the  major  industrial  centers  of  the  Nation. 
It  was  recommended  that  these  offices  be 
headed  by  competent  civilians,  assisted  by 
staff  experts  from  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Covering  all  the  services,  there  would  be 
advance  notices  of  bids,  bid  invitations,  so 
arranged  that  a  manuf acttirer  could  view  for 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense  invitations 
that  logically  fell  in  his  general  category; 
abstracts  of  awards  so  that  the  small  manu- 
facturer would  know  in  general  Industrial 
areas  the  prime  contractor  whom  he  could 
solicit  for  subcontracts.  Also  at  these  offices 
would  be  experts  who  could  give  sound  ad- 
vice on  the  preparation  of  bids  and  guide  the 
manufacturer  so  that  he  could  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort. 

OPENING    or   CENTRAL   INFORMATION    OmCK 

The  Central  Military  Procurement  Infor- 
mation Office  was  opened  on  Monday.  Au- 
gust 8,  at  the  Pentagon  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  D'Alton  B.  Myers,  a  civilian  with 
a  long  record  of  interest  in  small  business 
problems,  was  place<l  in  charge  of  the  office. 
To  show  that  the  office  filed  a  real  need, 
during  the  first  10  days  of  operation  the 
office  handled  approximately  2,300  phone 
calls,  letters,  and  visitors,  all  seeking  Infor- 
mation not  previously  available  in  any  single 
location  in  the  Military  Establishment.  It 
Is  contemplated  that  eventually  the  office  for 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  where  bid 
invitations  and  abstracts  of  awards  will  be 
available,  will  be  located  nearby,  so  that  the 
most  Important  information  can  be  secured 
in  one  location.  This  Is  a  major  accompllsh- 
mant,  but  It  is  only  part  of  the  ob)actlva. 
baoausa  in  order  to  aarta  small  buslnaaa  ade- 
quately, similar  oSOM  muat  ba  aat  up  In  Um 
ma)or  induatrial  artaa  of  th«  eountry.  Moat 
•malNbuainass  man  cannot  afford  to  vUtt 
Waahlngton  fraquantly,  and  thla  oporatioa 
muat  be  dccantralUad. 

Dtacvaciow  or  FaoatsMi  coNcmNinc  small 

BVSINMa 

Z  have  mantlonad  already  tha  amall  planta 
readlnaaa  program  of  the  National  Security 
Reeoiu'cea  Board's  staff.  Thla  program,  aa 
jou  know,  was  developed  with  the  assistance 
of  our  Interagency  small  btislnaes  committee 
and  our  small  business  task  group.  Let  me 
outline  a  few  of  the  problems  all  of  us  are 
trying  to  solve. 

8T7RVXT  or  CAPACITT   Or  SMALL  PLANTS 

The  first  problem  Is  to  determine  the  ca- 
pacity of  small  plants  for  military  produc- 
tion. The  natural  tendency  In  planning  for 
military  production  Is  to  consider  large 
plants  first.  The  larger  corporations  have 
financial  stability,  ample  engineering  and 
research  facilities,  and  it  Is  only  logical  that 
considerable  detailed  planning  should  be 
done  with  these  organizations  to  lay  a  sound 
foundation  for  rapid  expansion  of  output  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 

NSRB's  production  office  Is  well  aware 
that.  In  this  planning,  the  capacity  of  small 
plants  should  not  be  overlooked.  Many  of 
you  may  recall  that  before  the  outbreak  of 
Wcwld  War  II.  it  was  generally  believed  that 


the  faculties  of  only  10,000  to  90,000  manu- 
facturers would  be  needed  to  wage  a  suc- 
cessful war.  This  estimate  turned  out  to  be 
very  low,  t>ecause  eventiuilly  more  than  60,- 

000  plants  became  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors. 

All  of  us  want  to  make  sure  that  this  does 
not  happen  again.  We  cannot  afford  again 
to  build  new  plants  and  manufacture  ma- 
chines when  there  are  capable  small  plants 
with  idle  capacity.  It  is  vital  that  we  find 
the  method  for  quick  mobilization  of  small 
plants  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

We  are  at  work  developing  a  method  for 
surveying  this  capacity  and  to  have  It  ready 
and  available  for  procurement  officers  and 
prime  contractors  In  the  event  of  trouble. 
Our  thinking  now  is  opposed  to  surveys  In- 
volving Icmg  lists  of  machinery  and  tools. 
World  War  n  experience  demonstrated  that 
they  were  practically  useless.  Before  award 
of  any  contract,  engineers  had  to  make  plant 
visits — ability  to  produce  cculd  not  and  can- 
not be  evaluated  from  a  survey  form  alone. 

In  a  short  time  the  Bureau  of  the  Censiu 
figures  for  1947  vrtll  be  available.  There  is 
considerable  tisable  data  which  is  being 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Siu- 
vivors  Insurance  In  Baltimore.  For  broad 
planning  and  without  an  appreciable  addi- 
tional cost,  we  can  obtain  some  helpful  data 
from  theee  two  sources.  More  will  be  needed 
and  we  have  several  plans  in  this  direction. 

PROCUaXMENT   POUCtU 

Today  the  Department  of  Defense  has  dis- 
persed several  proctirement  agencies  Into 
major  Industrial  areas.  However,  these  agen- 
cies buy  on  a  centralized  basis.  Oiu'  com- 
mittees recommended  partial  decentraliza- 
tion as  a  readiness  measure,  but  this  will 
not  take  place  Immediately  due  to  added 
coet  to  the  military.  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  the  procurement  agency  is  buying  on  a 
centralized  basis,  the  small-business  man 
manifestly  does  not  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity with  big  btulness.  One  large  corpora- 
tion maintains  offices  in  Washington  with 
59  men  on  Its  pay  roll  to  call  on  procurement 
agencies.  No  small  plant  can  match  that 
set-up. 

The  man-to-man  relationship  which  Is  the 
foundation  of  nuccessful  selling  is  open  now 
to  large  companies  that  deal  with  the  Oov- 
ernment.  The  objective  today  is  to  make 
poaaibie  aimilar  opporttmitlaa  tor  amaUar 
oompdBlee. 

PVHJOUW  411 

Tbert  U  a  nattoael  policy  which  hu  a 
direct  bearthf  on  the  role  of  small  bualneet 
in  the  war  eoohomjr.  ThU  la  the  pollov 
establUhed  bjr  tho  OoBfrcit  la  February  IMi 
when  they  paaaed  the  Armed  •arrleea  Pro- 
curement Act,  Public  Law  419.  This  policy 
was  stated  very  olaarlj  In  aectlon  a  (b),  "It  la 
the  declared  peUey  of  the  Congreea  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  purchaaee  and  eon- 
tracu  for  supplies  and  aarrleea  for  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  placed  with  small  bxulneaa 
concerns."  The  armed  servloea — Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force — are  regulated  In  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  services  by  Public  Law 
413.  The  law  requires  public  advertising  and 
"that  awards  shall  be  made  to  that  responsi- 
ble bidder  whose  bid  will  be  more  advan- 
tageotis  to  the  Government — ^price  and  other 
factors  considered."  There  are  17  specified 
exemptions  where  advertising  Is  not  reqtilred. 
Section  (16)  Is  Important.  This  gives  the 
agency  head  the  authority  to  negotiate  "In 
order  to  keep  a  plant  or  facility  available  In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense."    All  of  you, 

1  am  sure,  are  concerned  therefore  with  the 
manner  in  which  Public  Law  413  Is  In- 
terpreted. 

CHAXOB  nr  ptmuc  law  419 

Some  changes  may  be  needed  in  Public 
Law  413.     They  are  under  consideration  In 
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UndMy  Warran  adrtaad  Um  ■acrafry  of  th« 
Mary  tbat,  uodar  tba  law.  tbU  action  could 
not  ba  taken 

»uaroirr«*cTiM<i  to  aacAtx.  rLAjm 
■■bdastrafaOnc  a9urda  a  prooUsinK  fiald 
for  ttk*  iilUfiliiia  of  amall  pUnta.  In  World 
War  n.  subaoairaflttBt.  Uwutb  aubatantul. 
dM  not  rvaeh  amall  planU  to  the  ardent  that 
It  mlgbt  bav«.  Manj  rxperu  (eel.  buverer. 
that  sokeontraettac  abould  not  uacaaaarlly 
b*  tha  awtn  rate  ct  amall  pUnta.  aa  there 
ere  thoaaaada  at  eepeble  small  companies 
that  abould  have  prime  contracu.  However. 
«e  are  still  stodylof  thi*  entire  problem  and 
beUere  taM  MibeaatnictinK  should  be  foa- 

le  so  that  production 
rlUely  aa  u  practical, 
itracunc.  we  know,  raises 
It  probtema.  U  raculattaao  are  uw 
knlnc.  produetkm  may  be  delayed  un> 
Oenerally  speakln«.  the  matter 
itractlnc  cannot  be  left  entirely  to 
ttoa  dlecretlun  of  the  prime  contractor,  who 
vUl  eartalnly  taanalactwre  in  his  own  plant 
aa  loap  aa  he  haa  or  caa  ol»taln  the  manpower 
and  otber  (aclUtles.  We  are  studylnc  varl- 
oua  policies  in  subcontracting  developed 
Murine  World  War  II  with  a  view  toward  de- 
tarmlnlng  pattama  oC  action  that  will  prove 
■aoat  effective  la  aareadlng  the  work. 


aaotTP  acnojf 

Tn  World  War  n.  pooling  waa  only  par- 
tially succesful.  The  War  Production  Board 
and  the  proearament  agendea  did  aot  look 
with  favor  oa  pooling  Ifanufaatartag  poola 
laad  to  ba  looaely  nrpaalaicl:  they  lack 
daAntta  objaetlvaa,  aad  aoaaetlmea  are 
unable  to  work  together  well  enough  to  main- 
tain engineering  and  management  that  could 
Jaattfy  the  award  of  ayUtary  eootracu. 
The  York.  Pa.:  San  Joae.  Calif  :  and  the 
Ctty,  Mo.,  plana  In  the  recent  war, 
were  Indicative  of  the  poaalbUltlee 
tlHit  pooling  afforda  tor  mobUlamg  for  war 
pwidUDtkM  the  aOOettve  facilities  of  small 
plaata.  Baale  to  aaeeaaaTtil  pooling  are  the 
suitable  prouplng  of  machine  capacity  for 
ttoe  work  to  be  undertaken.  HBclent  admtn- 
itlve  cootrol.  and  adequate  financing. 
jM  aaaageaaent. 
The  NSKB  alaC  la  plTlng  thought  to  the 

pooling  poMttBMaa  la  a  wartlBM 
From  a  readiness  viewpoint  we 
are  foOoedng  with  keen  tnte.  est  Uv0  progreaa 
Qt  two  groupa  One  in  New  Initaad  la 
aa  tlM  Mantafacttirlng  Asaoelalaa  Ot 


Kew  England.  Ine  Tho  othar  la  tiM  In^ 
Industries  of  Northern  Oaltforala.  la*.  Botli 
sre  Tt'unt,  but  tliay  havt  found  a  way  of 
working  tcjgethar  to  tbalr  mutual  beitaM. 
groupa  atord  one  method  for  alalia- 
uppnclimlilti  to  obtain  Oovommeni 


IIM  poMlMttty  of  tldliM  v^rt*f. 

-      ■-      -  -  -  lymro  ,ial 

there  la  a  cltae  ininiKtu* 


PMMf  Ikd  poMiMiiiy  or  •votih 
It  u  aaMMMU  Pplln  M  work  toward 

i1U|ier«lnn  Ttiua, 
•hip  between  planning  and  current  procure* 
■Mot  polMlaa.  Thers  will  be  no  time  to 
warfira  If  It  tlMtUd  strike  As  a  readinaaa 
maka  naaiMi  alMUifM  to  aonf orm  with  atoMM 
measure,  we  moat  see  tluit  w*  bava  a  broad 
iMus  of  miliury  production  now.  with  aon* 
vaeta  fur  auwy  •rtiteai  items  tn  Um  handa 
of  (aotarlM  Ml  Mlti  oC  Iwi  than  50,000  popu- 
latioa.  aMUMI  It  bt  fOttnd  that  PvMM  Uw 
411  ta  raatrlMInt  tho  aMUtary  pimuitmant 
agsnetes  from  carrying  out  the  pollctea  of 
a  fair  ahare  to  small  buaineaa  an  '  Induetrial 
dlapartloa.  then  some  clartfylBt  amendmanu 
may  ba  aaaaaaary 

TWO  waoaTANT  ManoHAL  roLKiaa 
There  are  tao  national  polletaa  wblch  have 
a  direct  bearing  tipoa  the  roU  of  small  bual> 
neae  in  a  war  MMWmy  Pirst.  the  policy 
established  bv  tha  Ooaffoaa  U  Pabrtiary  iMt 
when  ti  paaaad  ttaa  Anaad  %rrlcaa  Procure- 
ment Act  of  IM7.  Publie  Law  41?  ThU  waa 
stated  very  clearly  U  section  2  ibl :  "It  la  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Congreas  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  toul  purchaaaa  and  con- 
tracta  for  the  supplies  and  servleaa  for  the 
Oovemment  shall  be  placed  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  "  Second,  the  policy  of  Indus- 
trial dispersion  which  waa  established  In  1948 
by  the  National  Security  Reaources  Board. 
The  Board,  as  tnd:cated  In  the  act.  ts  re- 
sponsible for  advising  the  President  on  In- 
dustrial relocation.  After  careful  study  the 
Boftrd  published  In  September  1948  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  In  a  booklet  called 
National  Security  Pactora  In  Industrial 
Location. 

tMrLSMXMTING  NATIONAL   rOUCT 

Tou  gentlemen  can  readily  appreciate  how 
thoee  two  national  policies  affect  the  role  of 
small  buslceea  In  wartime  econosay.  Tat 
the  Impact  doee  not  wait  for  an  aoaergency 
because.  In  planning  for  axihiHaatlrMi.  there 
are  readinaaa  measures  which  have  to  be 
undertaken  now.  There  wUl  not  be  time 
to  dlaperae  our  military  production  nhould 
an  enemy'a  atomic  bomba  hit  our  big  indua- 
trial  centers.  No.  there  must  be  action  be- 
fore that  happana.  U  the  NaUoa  U  to  build 
a  sound  dafanaa  againat  atomic  aarfare 
Space  IS  the  only  known  defense  against 
atomic  warfare.  It  haa  been  recommended. 
fcr  example,  that  dtlea  of  leaa  than  50.000 
population  are  r^Mvely  safe  from  bombing. 

It  Is  well  for  iflbtry  to  recognize  a  basic 
difference  In  theaa  two  national  policies. 
The  first,  calling  for  a  fair  share  of  Oovern- 
ment  contracts  for  small  business,  places  a 
burden  on  the  military  procurement  ofBccs 
and  other  buytag  agapclea  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. Of  courae,  aaoall  Induauy  muat  co- 
operate fully,  but  the  burden  of  ImpteoMnt- 
Ing  thia  policy  reeta  on  goveinment. 

T&e  aecoad  national  poUey  la  that  of  In- 
duatrlal  dispersion,  and  the  burden  rests  In 
normal  peacetime  on  Industry  Itself  with  the 
aooparmtion  aad  aid  of  the  aovaraaaant. 
■owaver.  far-alghtad  Industrial  laadera.  fa- 
miliar with  the  hiatory  of  implementing 
national  policiea.  realiaa  that  the  many 
brancbea  and  departmenta  of  the  national 
GovamoMnt.  aoonar  or  later  wiU  lend  their 
full  aupport  toward  the  national  objectives. 
It  la  hoped  and  ballaeed  that  induetrial 
laadara.  city  and  StaU  oAdala  will  do  every- 
thing  within  their  power  to  implement  the 
poliey  of  Induetrial  dlapwalon.  for  only 
throtjgb  thia  aort  of  aooparatlon  will  our 
Nation  he  aafa  la  tiM  avaot  of  an  attack. 


coMMOMmr  AcnoM 
Our  Nation  U  too  big  and  our  tnduatrial 
tapaatliti  loo  diversified  to  attempt  to 
Mhtavo  kil  of  this  rroni  Washington  There 
la  a  btirdao  upon  you  and  your  eommunity 
now  Ptaaa*  note  what  li  taking  place  in 
thiaa  trltlMl  unamployment  cUlaa  today. 
Under  Praatdentlal  AaaiiUnt  John  II  •taeU 
man.  whu  incidentally  la  also  Acting  Chair* 
man  of  the  National  ■Mvrlty  lUaouroM 
■oard,  there  i*  a  M-MMMI  PPHUMlHM  tlikl  It 
setting  national  polloy  fSf  dMOlhg  with  tha 
unempioymtnt  In  thoio  fllltf.  but  the  real 
aotlon  la  right  In  th«  •oaimunitiaa.  aa  It 
•hould  b« 


Tba  National  aaouhty  Raaouroaa  loard  la 
acutely  aware  uf  tha  problama  of  email  buai* 
aaaa  in  mubiliaatlon  planning  und  Ita  atafi 
baa  taken  the  leadership  In  buUdlug  aoma 
workable  protrams  There  will  be  oontlnu* 
oua  study  and  ulanulng  to  make  sure  that 
tha  oopaclties  of  amall  planU  are  utlliaad  to 
tbo  MMliMMi  la  tAa  avaai  uf  a  war.  Tblo 
work  eaaadi  ba  dona  alone  by  a  group  oC 
pli.nne's  li>  Waahlnston  It  can  only  ba  ac« 
eompliahad  wltn  the  cocpMratlon  of  Induatry 
from  all  aaetloaa  of  the  Nation  Tour  own 
aaaoctatlon  la  repreeented  on  our  amall-buaU 
neea  task  group,  and  we  are  counting  on  all 
of  you  to  brlnt{  us  sugKSstions  which  will 
mske  otu  pisns  realistic  and  workable.  One 
of  our  military  leaders  reoently  predicted 
that  any  future  war  will  not  be  a  comfortable 
one  but  will  be  a  war  of  aurvlval.  Pacing 
such  a  possibility,  all  of  us  In  Oovemment 
and  induatry  together  must  share  the  re- 
sponslblllty  for  keeping  our  Nation  strong 
and  in  a  constant  state  of  readineea. 


State  Department's  Policy  in  Indonesia 
a  Scaadal 


CX7ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Thursday.  September  22.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Acheson.  will 
be  remiss  In  nis  duties  if  he  does  not  do 
something  positive  and  affirmative  about 
the  fading  cause  of  democracy  in  Asia. 

We  have  all  read  his  white  paper.  It 
was  an  apologetic  document,  and  more- 
over it  showed  that  his  Instinct  Is  to  be 
a  lawyer  instead  of  a  statesman. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  persons  whose  ef- 
forts went  to  make  up  the  white  paper 
could  have  saved  China  from  commu- 
nism. Mr.  Acheson  included,  but  that  is 
no  excuse  for  letting  the  situation  de- 
teriorate in  other  countries  when  we 
should  have  had  so  much  warning  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Communists  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Acheson  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Russian  clique  in 
the  State  Department  which  did  nothing 
about  halting  the  surge  of  communism 
in  China.  Paradoxically  it  is  points  out 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  that  he 
is  violently  pro-British  and  that  the 
British  aglUted  to  get  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  out  of  the  way  in  the  recent 
dollar  conference  because  they  think 
they  win  fare  better  with  Mr.  Achraon. 

How  can  one  be  pro-British  and  pro- 
Rusalan  at  the  aaffle  tim«7 
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Ptrhapa  it  U  txplalnabU  by  tht  fact 
that  tn  the  Brlti«h  Moum  of  Commons 
thtrt  art  r«put«d  to  b«  bttwten  50  and 
•0  ftllow  travtUn  who  art  tptarhMidlDf 
iht  oonflaoation  of  private  tnduitiy  and 
tiM  fliminatlon  of  comptutlon  In  that 
country. 

Z  noticed  •  rtport  In  tht  prtM  tht  othtr 
dty  to  thf  pStot  that  Britain  mlfht  want 
uj  to  ihottldor  thtlr  burdtni  In  India 
which,  of  coursa,  mt  ana  th«  huf  •  dtbt  tn- 
eurred  by  Britain  durlni  tht  war. 

X  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Achtaon  la 
folns  to  decldt  on  that  scort,  but  X  do 
know  that  if  his  rtcord  In  handling  tht 
Indonesian  situation  la  any  criterion,  ht 
will  botch  and  bunilt  tht  Job  so  that  no- 
body can  unravtl  it. 

Tht  policy  of  tht  Statt  Departmtnt  In 
Indontsia  is  a  scandal. 

Twtlvt  of  America's  frtattst  Journal- 
ists went  to  Indonesia  and  wtrt  unanl- 
moiu  in  ftMtrtlng.  rather  than  tncour- 
aging  a  revolutionary  movement 
spawned  in  fascism  and  tolerant  of  com- 
munism, this  Oovemment  should  serve 
warning  that  the  peace  must  be  pre- 
served in  vital  areas  of  the  world  and. 
In  addition,  governments  of  integrity 
must  be  offered  to  the  western  world  In 
exchange  for  their  help  and  support 
against  the  Communist  blight. 

These  journalists  unfortunately  died 
in  the  performance  o:  their  duty  and  are 
not  able  to  be  present  so  that  Congress, 
or  any  other  body  can  look  into  the  ter- 
rible state  of  affairs  which  has  gone  on 
In  one  of  the  richest  areas  known  to 
man. 

Through  the  support  of  the  State  De- 
partment the  United  Nations  was  able 
to  send  an  arbiter  to  Indonesia  in  their 
recent  trouble.  Mr.  Merle  Cochran,  and 
I  understand  at  present  that  our  State 
Department  has  delegated  to  him  all  of 
Its  authority  in  the  Indonesian  dispute. 

We  apparently  here  are  willing  to  give 
over  a  stable  government  of  high  Integ- 
rity, in  an  area  vital  to  our  security,  into 
the  hands  of  very  Fascist-minded  na- 
tives who  have  never  been  dignified  by 
one  single  vote  cast  in  their  favor  in  any 
democratic  election  or  plebiscite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  Department  Is 
supporting  and  recognizing  a  regime 
which,  according  to  the  American  jour- 
nalists on  the  spot — and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners  at  that— could  not  get  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote  In  one-third  of  the 
Island  of  Java  to  sustain  themselves  in 
power. 

The  Dutch  people  took  a  terrible  beat- 
ing from  the  Germans  twice  In  the  last 
war  and  suffered  the  rigors  of  an  occu- 
pation for  4  years.  There  were  billions 
of  dollars  In  assets  confiscated  by  the 
Germans,  and  in  addition  another  bil- 
lion and  a  half  In  damage  was  done  to 
the  agriculture  of  that  little  country 
when  sea  water  was  let  in  upon  the  \&nd. 

At  present  the  Dutch  have  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  assets  In  Germany 
which  the  Allied  military  occupation  re- 
fuses to  let  them  recover. 

The  great  port  of  Rotterdam  is  oper- 
ating at  leas  than  one-tenth  of  its  capac- 
ity because  the  British  want  to  use  their 
own  facilities  at  Hamburg,  which  port 
thty  will  probably  never  give  up.  Pref- 
•rence  bat  been  given  to  the  purchatei 


of  farm  produce  from  XtAljr.  e  former 
tntmy.  over  Holland,  formerly  and  prec« 
tntly  our  ally,  for  use  In  Germany. 

Tht  Dutch.  X  am  told,  art  ftttint  ilek 
tnd  tirtd  of  this  continual  discrlmlnft* 
tlon.  and  X  wondtr  how  th**y  havt  tht 
pttltnct  to  10  through  with  tht  high  and 
Idtftllttlo  plan  of  creating  a  Unlttd  tutM 
of  Indontsia  at  tht  prtttnt  Haiiut  Con- 
ftrtnct. 

This  fleeretary  of  Btate,  I  am  told,  filet 
Into  neiTOUi  raiee  when  people  lufiest 
that  loam  be  made  to  Bpaln.  which 
f outfht  a  very  food  fight  against  eommu- 
num  0  few  years  ago,  and  is  Just  as  im- 
patient to  loan  money  to  Tito.  Commu- 
nist dictator  of  Yugoslavia. 

Xn  do  not  belitvt  In  a  govtrnmtnt  by 
invettlgatlon,  although  X  think  a  great 
many  of  them  have  done  much  good,  but 
I  know  I  am  reflecting  and  voicing  the 
opinions  of  a  great  many  Americans  who 
ought  to  know  Just  what  is  going  on  In 
tht  Statt  Department  to  warrant  these 
results. 

On  the  Senate  side  our  Senators  have 
the  re.^pon.slbillty  of  examining  the  quel- 
Iflcatlofis  for  confirmation  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Walton  Butter- 
worth,  whose  record  has  been  one  of  grim 
failure  in  reporting  and  delineating  our 
policy  in  the  Far  East. 

I  think  President  Truman  appointed 
Mr.  Acheson  In  good  faith  despite  Mr. 
Acheson's  almost  daily  association  with 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  who,  in  turn, 
was  associated  In  the  past  with  several 
Americans  of  questionable  loyalty,  in- 
cluding the  one  who  was  recently  on  trial 
in  New  York. 

If  Mr.  Acheson  dislikes  dictators — as 
he  apparently  does  in  the  case  of  the 
Spaniard — how  can  he  expect  us  to  be- 
lieve he  is  sincere  when  he  champions 
the  cause  of  loans  to  another  of  this 
stripe  in  Yugoslavia? 

How  can  he  support  and  embolden 
these  sly  orientals  masquerading  under 
the  guise  of  the  Indonesian  Republic 
against  our  long-time  friends,  the  Dutch, 
who  did  so  much  to  settle  and  civilize 
this  coimtry.  and  who  threw  their  weight 
on  our  side  along  with  the  French  and 
the  Spanish  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution? 

I  have  spoken  about  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  address  that  I  have  just  made 
to  Americans  In  my  district,  to  Members 
of  both  parties  in  Congress,  and  reputa- 
ble journalists,  and  I  do  say  that  contin- 
uation of  the  frivolous,  paradoxical  Ach- 
eson policy,  is  going  to  be  rxiinous  for 
this  country  and  I  fcr  one  am  going  to 
demand  an  Investlgrition  by  a  proper 
congressional  committee  of  this  official 
and  his  whole  Department  unless  these 
tactics  change. 

I  Insist  that  the  Indonesians  be  told 
that  they  will  not  be  supported  In  their 
plots  to  open  the  door  for  communism  In 
the  Southwest  Pacific. 

I  insist  that  the  British  be  told  we  will 
not  assume  the  burdens  of  India. 

I  insist  that  Yugoslavia's  Intentions  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  imtil  some  de- 
cent act  proves  she  is  on  her  way  to 
democracy. 

Time  is  sliding  by.  and  this  is  the 
hour  for  us  to  take  action. 


MHHary  Aid  UglslaHon 
imNtXOIf  OF  lUMAMOl 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  t>ft*(MaVI.V«MtA 

tn  TNI  MNATI  OF  INE  UtRTB  ITAni 

TAwrfday.  Stpfember  it  il$9i»laUv*  day 
0/  tfalufdoy.  U9t9mbtr  »),l»49 

Mr.  MYIM.  Mr.  President.  X  deitre 
to  have  printed  In  the  RfooRs  a  very 
thoughtful  letter  which  X  have  received 
from  a  Pennaylvanla  constituent  on  the 
military  aid  legislation  which  la  now  be* 
fore  the  Senate.  X  also  ask  unanlmeua 
consent  to  have  printed  an  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  which 
points  out  why  tht  amendment  to  cut 
or  reduce  the  amount  recommended  by 
tht  Fortlgn  Relations  Commlttot  should 
be  defeated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  latter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RscoiO,  as  follows: 


a 


I.  iNC  . 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa..  Septembtr  20, 1949. 
Senator  Prancu  J.  Mrna. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DCAK  8XNATC« :  I  wish  to  strongly  urge  upon 
you  the  importance  of  aupporting  Praaident 
Truman's  military  aid  meastire  to  Implement 
the  Marshall  plan.  I  believe  and  agree  with 
Senator  Tom  Conkaixt  that  tboaa  natlona 
who  are  In  the  path  of  the  Soviet  plan  of 
penetration  should  be  given  sufficient  mili- 
tary equipment  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
help  bolster  their  morale  In  their  dally  battle 
against  Communist  pressure. 

I  am  convinced  that  now  Is  the  time  to 
demonstrate  our  unequivocal  and  unhesi- 
tating support  to  these  countries  on  the 
battle  line  to  convince  them  that  we  are  all 
united  In  this  struggle  and  that  they  can 
count  on  our  unwavering  support  to  the  end. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mn.T0N  Samuslson. 

President. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
September  13.  1949) 

ECONOMT    IN    THZ    AKUS    PtOCRAM 

Head  hardly  bloodied  and  definitely  un- 
bowed, the  European  mllltary-ald  program 
has  emerged  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees  In 
good  shape  for  Its  global  assignment.  That 
task  Is  to  put  teeth  Into  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
but  more  lmix)rtantly  to  put  backbone  into 
western  European  morale. 

The  version  of  arms  aid  now  before  the 
Senate  deserves  support.  Debate  should  not 
be  further  clouded  by  the  merits  or  demerlta 
of  China's  Nationalist  Government,  or  by 
questions  whether  or  not  any  China  aid  be- 
longs In  this  essentially  European  project. 

Aid  to  China  in  this  bill  represents  an 
effort  by  the  administration  to  apiwaaa 
forces,  strong  among  the  opposing  party,  that 
demanded  aid  to  China  as  part  of  the  arma 
program.  Inclusion  of  China  aid  Is  thus  an 
effort  to  keep  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  arma 
program  sailing  under  the  bipartisan  foreign- 
policy  banner. 

Let  it  rest  at  that.  The  vital  thing  la  to 
get  a  realistic  arms-aid  program  over  tha 
political  hurdles  soon,  and  to  do  this  with 
aa  little  damage  aa  poaaible  to  psychological 
bulwarks  already  erected  againat  commu- 
nism. Theaa  sprang  from  American  spon- 
aoraiilp  of  Kuropean  political  and  military 
unity,  to  b«  backed  by  American  strength. 

Tha  Senate  version  of  arma  aid  puU  up 
11,000,000,000  for  Curope  In  addition  to  tlie 
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foralfn  poUey  baa 

party  poliuea  a  netarj 

ba  aaaorad  without 
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•upcraaoa     tba     partlaan     intarMt. 
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that  national  ■ecxirity  and  Inter- 
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la  to  rlak   future 


FlM^CtfBtrol 


IXTBiSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

oa  KTW  Toax 
IN  THE  BOUSB  OF  RKPRBXirTATTVKS 

Thursday.  September  22.  1949 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscoKo,  I  Include  the  fol- 
knrlnt  edltonaJ  from  the  Olean  ^N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald  of  August  31.  1M»: 
aaovLa   wot   wm  aimiaa 

liany  propciaad  gorammental  expenditures 
ahould  be  poetponed  until  a  more 
Uxne.    tmt   there   wUl   be  general 
It  vlth  tbe  contention  that  money 
apant  for  adequate   flood   control    In    tboae 
vhleb  need   It   la  money   well   in- 


In  Oie&n  and  vicinity  we  t.acm  full 
veil  tha  danwutloo  a  flood  can  cauae;  lo 
that  moet  ot  our  dtlaene  will  agree  cordially 
with  the  daclarmtlon  In  tha  Bouaa  of  Bep- 
laean tatty  lest  waek  by  Congraaaman  Bi>- 
wnt  ABTBT7B  Baix.  o(  Bioghamton.  that  "if 
glCOOMOO  on  dlMea  for 
do  tha  eame  to  pro- 
tn  my  dlatrict  by  gtTmg  them 
walla." 

itoo  area  la  particularly  «ua- 
ccpttbia  to  flooda. 

In  faat.  taa  area    which  Includea  tha  tm- 
portant  tndiatnal  coinanlttaa  of 
City.  Bodlooct.  and  Taatal— haa  beat 
DO  fewar  tkaa  19  times  ttnce  tba  Ctm  Wa 
or  abot  twiea  in  every  10  yaara. 

"raa  paopla  of  my  dtatnct."  Rapreaanta- 
Mau.  daeUrad  to  hia  eonaoguaa.  "ought 
i)oy  priority  over  HoUaad  or  aay  other 
country  In  flood  protection  from  our 
it.- 

brol    for    the   Blnfcbamton    area 
tavolva  axpanditure  ot  around  M.O0O.- 

would     cause    that 


ill 


and  harbors  bill  without  any  harm  rsaolt- 
tag.  toot  flood  cootrul  la  OBO  that  ahould 

ivnton  area  ahooM  have  ada- 


MilJUrj  Ai4  Profraa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

or    tLLIMOtS 

W  THI  HOUSl  OF  REPRE«gNTATIV«§ 

Thursday.  September  22.  1949 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
oio.  I  include  the  following  testimony 
of  Btmard  Weltaer.  national  legislative 
rcproMnUtlve.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  Amenca.  before  the 
Hottt  CMnmtttce  on  Fonifm  Affairs,  on 
tbe  iHltWflyy  aid  procnuD: 

On  baiialf  of  the  Jewish  Wsr  Veterans  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America.  I  am  tiappy 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  your  cona- 
mlttae  for  tha  prlrUcga  of  preaanttng  tha 
raaaona  for  our  support  of  tha  military -aid 
program  which  you  are  considering  to  pro- 
tect peace  and  our  security 

The  bAsis  for  our  Interest  In  this  pro^ara 
iB  fliearly  expreaead  la  what  I  said  last  May 
baCort  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi'aslgii 
ReUtlons  on  tha  North  AUantIc  Pact. 

"As  a  vetcrana'  organisation,  we  l>elleve 
that  we  hiive  a  special  interest  in  peace. 
Our  members  have  had  first-hand  experience 
of  war  Our  membership  includes  veterans 
of  wars  dating  baclc  to  the  Soanlsh -American 
War.  Ttao  laat  aurviving  member  of  our  or- 
ganixatlon  who  sarvad  in  the  War  Between 
tbe  States  died  only  4  years  ago.  Our 
members  know  war.  They  want  no  more 
war.  tuT  themselves  nor  for  their  chUdreu. 
And  above  all,  they  daaire  that  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  war  be  kept  away  from  our  cotintry. 

•"The  Worth  Atlantic  Pact  now  before  you 
will  serve  as  a  dett-rrent  to  war  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  wUI  prevent  war  and  safeguard 
our  country  from  war  IsBentlally.  It  la  a 
pact  for  peace,  a  pact  in  which  13  peace- 
loving  nations  have  joined  to  deter  aggres- 
sion. And  so  long  as  an  aggreaaor  is  de- 
terred, there  is  opportunity  to  pravent  war." 

Our  national  executive  committee  meet- 
ing in  New  Tork.  July  23-24,  in  cooXormlty 
with  the  logic  which  led  our  organisation  to 
support  the  European  recovery  program 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  autlioriaed  me  to 
appear  before  your  committee  In  support 
of  the  nUi:ury-ald  program  now  before  you. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  It  Is  urgent  that  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  by  the  Congreas.  at 
once,  to  provide  the  appropriations  of 
•  1.450.000.000  as  proposed  In  the  biU  which 
you  are  considering.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation by  the  Department  of  Sute  in  its 
botiklet.  The  Military  Assistance  Prof^ram. 
•940.000  000  is  for  the  military  equipment, 
technical  and  training  assistance  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  countries,  and  ai&S.OOO.- 
000  to  assist  these  countries  in  increasing 
their  military  production.  Tha  remainder 
of  the  total  appropriation  Is  largely  for  the 
continuation  of  military  aid  to  Greece. 
Turkey,  tlie  Philippines.  Iran,  and  Korea  with 
a  small  sum  as  an  emergency  fund  and  for 
administrative  expenses. 

We  arc  keenly  aware  that  this  la  a  large 
rum  of  mooay  and  In  view  of  the  rsqulre- 
manta  ot  our  national  budget,  it  is  vital  that 
tba  CoBgrsoa  give  it  moat  careful  considera- 
tion. Bowavar.  tha  urgant  naad  for  thia 
atopgap  program  uf  military  aid  la  so  prasa- 
tng  that  wa  hope  you  win  vote  favorably  for 
tha  authortaatloo  of  the  full  amount. 

Fbrtunataly.  our  national  reauurcea,  our 
prodtictlon  capacity,  and  our  a»«»i%^^| 
strangth  are  such  that  we  can  extaad  tbii 
aid.  Our  Kxiropean  partners  in  tlM  North 
Atlantic  Pact  are  not  so  fortunaU  for  it  was 
on  their  soU  World  War  n  was  fought,  theirs 
wara  tka  dtlaa.  tba  pianta.  and  tba  farma  on 


which  boraba  fall  with  stich  terrific  destruc- 
Hults.  Although  they  have  made 
ful  stridaa  in  restoring  their  produc- 
tion as  a  eonsaquanoa  of  our  aid  through 
tha  turopean  raeovary  program,  and  their 
own  efforta.  It  would  still  be  for  them  a  ques- 
tlOB  of  "dafenaa  or  butter"  to  paraphrase 
Ooerlng'i  ominous  remark  If  our  part« 
In  tha  North  Atlantic  Psct  were  called 
upon  to  assume  tha  entire  burden  of  ada- 
quate  dafanao— even  suiBcient  dafenaa  to  slow 
up  any  sudden  onalaught. 

I  am  confident  that  this  stopgap  program 
of  aid  before  you,  la  no  pop-up  program.  The 
officials  of  our  State  Department  and  our 
Defense  Department  would  be  indeed  dere- 
lict if  they  had  not  carefully  and  thoroughly 
been  preparing  thia  program  during  the  past 
10  or  11  months  while  the  final  form  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  was  under  discussion  and 
more  recently,  the  subject  of  debate  in  our 
Seitate. 

Tbe  raaaonlng  which  has  resulted  In  the 
propoasd  program  for  military  aid  undoubt- 
edly paralleled  our  reasoning  in  negotiating 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact — collective  defense. 

Stirely,  our  respmnslble  officials  have  gone  as 
far  or  further  in  planning  than  have  the 
five  powers  which  signed  the  Grussels  Treaty 
refcardlng  whom  Ambaaaador  Douglas  recent- 
ly reported. 

"The  defenaa  organisation  haa  also 
achieved  very  conatdarable  progress  in  tbe 
combined  training  of  western  union  forces. 
Naval,  air.  and  army  field  exercises  involving 
forces  of  different  countries  have  already 
been  held.  These  measures,  plus  the  prog- 
ress in  harmonizing  the  organization  of  the 
five  powers,  are  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  international  relations.  These  training 
accomplishments  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
the  western  union  forces  to  work  Jointly 
under  a  single  control  in  all  phaaes  of  war- 
fare, and  thus  a  foundation  haa  baan  laid 
for  complete  integration." 

The  dollar  figure  suggeated  for  military  aid 
to  tlie  North  Atlantic  Pact  countries  must 
have  been  arrived  at  by  calculating  in  detail, 
and  most  carefully,  the  coats  of  the  minimum 
amounts  needed  now  in  military  items  and 
in  equipment  for  increasing  military  produc- 
tion to  piece  out  the  gaps  In  the  military 
organizations  erf  our  friends.  The  full  facts 
have  probably  been  dlacloaeU  to  you  in  execu- 
tive session  by  the  topmen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Our  prompt  action  wUl  Invigorate  the 
efforts  of  the  pact  signstorlaa.  bring  aaaur- 
ance  to  them  that  our  decda  are  aa  certain 
as  the  spirit  of  the  pact  and  will  lift  their 
morale  to  silll  higher  levels.  The  threat  of 
aggression  wlU  certainly  be  lessened  and 
that,  in  ItseLf.  will  be  a  help.  Otir  prompt 
action  will  thua  speed  the  day  when  our 
friends  will  have  made  their  dafanaai 
quale— and  adequate  defanaaa  for  ttaam 
our  defenses  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  Indication  of 
vatHltlon,  in  delay,  in  a  halfway  appro- 
prlMlotk  now  will  speU  to  oxir  friends  and 
to  those  who  are  not  our  friends,  a  lack  of 
determination  to  nuUatain  and  promote  the 
trend  toward  ecoMMBle  and  political  sUblllty 
which  U  prograaalng  In  Suropa.  Any  slow- 
down will  certainly  aneourage  dangerous 
pressures  against  western  European  coun- 
tries. To  reinstate  the  current  trend  will 
ba  both  d  JBcult  and  costly  and  in  that  period 
the  dafanaaa  of  weatem  Europe,  our  defenses 
Will  not  ba  what  wa  want. 

Delayad  action,  tnadaquata  action,  inaction 
can  ba  mora  eoatly  than  the  most  ambitioua 
program  that  could  be  proposed.  Tlia  peace 
and  security  we  want  for  our  world  nalgh- 
bora,  aa  well  aa  for  ourselves,  are  not  the  kind 
of  goods  to  ba  sought  by  haggling  about 
price  or  at  baaamant  bargain  counters  where 
tbe  seconds,  the  sllghUy  soUed.  and  irreguiara 
are  displayed. 

Who  can  safely  tell  p  man  for  how  long 
be  can  poatpone   buylnti   Uf*   insuranca  «r 
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tall  a  factory  owner  how  long  he  can  de- 
lay Insuiliag  a  sprinkler  system  to  protect 
his  prodiuAlon  capacity  against  possible 
fire? 

These  are  not  perfect  analoglea  of  tha 
problem  you  mtut  pass  upon.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  news  stories.  General  Marshall 
said  this  week  that  more  adequate  defense 
preparation  by  us  in  1939  would  have  short- 
ened World  War  II  by  0  months,  cut  tha 
casualties  bgr  hundreds  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  reduced  the  dollar  costs  ^50,000.- 
000.000.  Would  we  like  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  happened  had  the  vote  on  selec- 
tive service,  which  carried  in  the  House  by 
a  one-vote  majority  September  7.  1940,  gone 
the  other  way  by  one  vote? 

Can  we  afford  today  to  be  lulled  into  de- 
lay or  misled  into  a  price-cutting  effort  be- 
cause we  are  not  being  probed  so  sharply 
Just  now  as  a  consequence  of  some  initial 
successes  achieved  by  the  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  the  European  recovery 
program  and  our  military  aid  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Iran?  Must  we  have  another 
Czechoslovaklan  seizure  to  Jolt  us  and  ener- 
gize our  action? 

Oxir  resolves  in  concert  with  the  other  11 
signatories  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  have 
made  known  our  intentions  when  aggressive 
action  Is  taken  against  one  or  more  of  the 
signers.  The  pact,  however,  has  not  obvi- 
ated the  need  for  a  military  aid  program 
which  has  long  been  recognized.  Deeds 
must  match  the  pact's  heartening  words. 

My  purpose  is  to  urge,  most  respectfully, 
upon  behalf  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  you  make 
those  deeds  possible  promptly  and  in  full 
measure  by  approving  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  early  1930*8  when  business  was 
slumping,  a  top  executive  of  one  of  the  very 
big  companies  of  our  country  said  in  a  con- 
ference with  his  business  associates.  "I  am 
not  as  concerned  with  the  high  cost  of  sell- 
ing as  I  am  with  the  high  cost  of  not  sell- 
ing." In  your  consideration  of  the  military 
program,  I  hope  you  will  be  more  concerned 
with  the  high  cost  of  not  having  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  strengthened  defenses  of  west- 
ern E^urope  which  are  our  defenses,  too. 

Thank  you  for  tfie  privilege  of  appearing 
before  you. 


United  Nations  Police  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLOXAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  22  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  A.  D.  Qualntance.  a  well- 
known  attorney  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
written  a  statement  with  respect  to 
equipping  the  United  Nations  with  a  suf- 
ficient police  force  to  prevent  world  war 
in.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  where  it 
may  receive  attention  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  program  of  arms  for 
western  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoio,  as  follows : 

1.  We  must  not  fall  to  give  to  the  world 
what  Ood  has  given  to  us — liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

2.  It  will  take  a  real  union  to  win  tha 
third  world  war. 


4.  Who  will  balp  rebuild  tiie  United 
States  from  a  masa  of  rubble  if  we  aim- 
leaaly  drift  into  the  third  world  war? 

We  have  here,  meeting  in  oxir  country, 
59  nations  under  tha  title  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  they  have  been  prevented  from 
effective  action  hy  tha  veto  power  and  un- 
less  we  can  breathe  life  into  the  United  Na- 
tions and  have  an  active  arm  of  the  United 
Nations,  authorlaad  to  maintain  peace,  stop 
aggreaaion,  and  prevent  a  third  world  war 
wa  will  Just  drift  into  the  third  world  war 
and  have  visited  upon  us  tha  same  de- 
struction and  devasutlon  that  all  tba  othar 
great  nations  have  suffered. 

There  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  a 
resolution  for  a  world  federation  with  au- 
thority to  stop  aggreaaion  and  to  maintain 
and  preserve  peace  and  law  and  order  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  sufficient — it  is  like 
the  Kellogg  Pact  after  the  Pirst  World  War 
whereby  each  of  the  nations  solemnly  re- 
nounced war  and  almost  before  the  ink  was 
dry  entered  the  Second  World  War  because 
there  was  no  law  and  order  in  the  world 
and  no  police  force  to  enforce  it. 

We  have  three-quarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  us  and  each  nation,  including 
the  United  States,  should  yield  enough  sov- 
ereignty to  authorize  and  get  tiebind  and 
go  all  out  for  a  police  force  for  the  United 
Nations  organized  to  prevent  aggression  and 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  preserve  the 
peace  in  the  world  and  specifically  to  use 
every  force  and  power  of  the  United  Nations 
to  prevent  the  third  world  war. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  any  one 
nation  or  pact  to  drop  a  tx>mb  or  bomba 
on  a  nation  or  nations  of  another  pact,  but 
it  would  not  be  out  of  line  for  the  authorized 
police  force  of  the  United  Nations  to  drop 
any  numlier  of  bombs  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world,  to  prevent  aggression  of  a 
powerful  nation  against  a  weaker  foe,  <»* 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  world. 

My  advice  is  to  reconvoke  immediately  the 
United  Nations,  do  away  with  the  veto  power 
and  substitute  a  three-quarters  vote  of  the 
Nations  In  the  same  fashion  that  our  Con- 
tinental Congress  did  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  In  other  words,  until  we 
work  out  a  constitution  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  police  force  and  enforcement 
branch  will  be  governed  and  controlled  by 
a  three-quarters  vote  of  the  United  Nations 
having  chiefly  in  mind  the  prevention  of 
the  third  world  war,  and  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  world. 

There  has  never  been  any  law  and  order 
In  the  world  and  hence  no  authorized  police 
force — Just  lalssez  falre — and  any  nation 
cotild  embroil  the  world  In  war.  When  the 
United  Nations  gets  a  p>olice  force  its  spe- 
cial Instruction  will  be  to  prevent  world  war 
in.  and  with  the  help  of  the  tliree -quarters 
now  with  us.  world  wars  will  be  over.  At 
last  we  shall  have  the  Federation  of  the 
World  and  the  Parliament  of  Man.  and  then, 
as  Tennyson  said,  "The  troubled  earth  will 
slumber,  lapped  in  universal  law." 


PeekskiU  Riot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mtw  TOBX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  September  21. 1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vigorous 
action  by  the  State  of  New  York  which 
has  Just  resulted  In  the  Indictment  of 
six  participants  In  the  Peeksklll  riot 
should  be  gratifying  to  Americans  every- 


where. The  local  authorities  are  now 
having  their  opportunity — as  they 
should— to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
enforce  the  law  and  bring  about  respect 
for  the  Constitution.  The  Issue  Is  also  a 
much  wider  one  affecting  respect  for 
constitutional  guaranties  to  minorities 
throughout  the  United  States,  emphasis- 
ing that  we  expect  it  as  much  in  thg 
North  as  In  the  South. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Congress  who  op- 
posed the  Mimdt-Nixon  bill  and  similar 
legislation  have  a  special  duty  to  see  that 
constitutional  guaranties  are  neither 
flouted  nor  exploited.  I  hope  that  the 
grand  Jury  action  already  Inaugxirated 
in  New  York  will  apply  with  equal  weight 
to  the  hoodlums  who  participated  in  the 
riot  as  well  as  to  any  Communist  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers  who  incited  it. 

It  reminds  us  that  consideration  of 
Federal  antilynching  legislation  has  been 
permitted  to  lag  in  a  way  which  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people.  There 
should  be  an  overriding  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  see  that  beyond  con- 
siderations of  community  or  even  State 
the  Constitution  Is  honored  by  all. 


Arab  Refofees  ami  DP  Problem — Reply 
to  Mark  Etkrid^e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBUNUEL  CELLER 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter: 

SxFTKMaxa  19,  1M0. 
Mr.  Maix  BTHBmcx, 

Publisher,  the  Louisville  Times, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr  Dear  Ma.  Ethxidge:  I  have  before  me 
your  editorial.  Even  Ear  Muffs  Will  Not  Si- 
lence the  Case  of  the  Homeless  Arabs. 

Despite  your  sentiment  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  silence  the  case  of  the 
refugee  Arabs.  It  would  appear  that  you  did 
not  get  the  full  import  of  my  remarks  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, called  to  consider  the  Celler  dis- 
placed-persons  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  has  since  been  gathering  dust  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  Arab  refu- 
gees constitute  a  problem  which  must  l>e 
faced  sincerely  and  honestly.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  consider  these  Arab  refu- 
gees as  victims  of  the  autocratic  Arab  ef- 
fendi  and  r\ilers.  You  mtist  be  aware  that 
these  unfortunate  Arabs  were  propagandized 
Into  fleeing  from  their  homes.  The  atrocity 
tales  were  circtUated  by  the  Arab  leaders  to 
whip  up  enthusiasm  for  an  ag^eaaive  war, 
which  boomeranged.  The  Arabs  fled  in  the 
thousands  and  created  economic  stress  and 
social  discomfort  in  the  surrounding  Arab 
areas.  In  short,  Arab  leadership  Itself  Is  re- 
sponsible for  this  unhappy  situation,  but  haa 
never  acknowledged  this  publicly,  seeking  to 
place  the  problem  they  created  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Israel.  We  must  keep  this  clear- 
ly in  mind:  The  Israelis  did  not  drive  these 
Arabs  out  of  Palestine.  In  truth  and  in  fact, 
the  Israelis  urged  them  to  stay  Many  did 
stay  and  I  saw  them  working  peacefully  side 
by  side,  with  tha  Israelis  when  I  was  in  Xvaal 
last  year. 
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i*«r.  tajKOnff  ttM  Anb  rtfugc* 
into  tte  hMftafi  OD   tte   dlaplaead- 

MU.  dMiCMA  to  tatip  UM  TtCtlBM  o< 

adiwii  And  Statta  p«necutk>n.  u  ui- 
profMcaoda  •tt«aBpC  to  ooatvm  tb« 
k«w.    R  1*  llUcwlOT  an  obrloai  aaaanrvr  to 
•o  ototVmmI  Um  prapoMd  Mil  M  to  wamkm  its 

Th*    «n— Bt    rant 
"W*  have  Armb  r«fuc*M. 
PBktstaiit     lifiHiM,     Btntfuctaal     r«fw«««. 
Or««k  nft^M .  ChioM*  rafufM*— ••  eant 
toft*  t&MB  all  la.  «o  wbf  boUMr  with  ihm  un- 
fortVMto  ittTT**"*"^  ptn^tm  now  in  the  du- 
ptoSMt-pOTKHM  ounpa  of  Kuropcr*    •och  ar- 
ftHMOt.  hovairar.  tfaparts  from  tte  awlor 
purpoM  of  the  bill     Tb«  bill  wcki  piimarlly 
to  tflaitpat*  tba  problem  of  maintaining  the 
eampa  In  Kurofie  at  a  eoet 
•   ytm.    The    Inumatlonal 
will  aooo  fold  up  and 
BMj  bav*  to  b«  dosed.     I  thud- 
dar  to  tldnk  what  would  happen  M  theae 
I  pvmna— CathoUes.  Jrwa.  and  Prot- 
>  thrown  taeft  foto  th*  ahiiveled 
17  or  attampU  were  made  to 
to  %tm  Iron-curtain  eountiica 
vhicb  UMjrwBBa. 
OaUer  dttr'iiT^-pw'ma  bUl  haa  the 
of  21  Oownoca.  tt  Stote  Displaoad 
Cbounlaalona,  the  American  PMcra- 
tloa  of  Labor,  the  CIO.  Tarloua  agrtcultural 
offBBlHitlons.  aad  iImw— nrti  of  Catiiolles. 
ftotoitanu.   and  Jews.     It  was  overwhelm - 
tagtjr  passed  by  the  House  and.  tf  blasted  out 
of  t&t  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  U  would 
b«  pMMtf  uswtoattBlmly  by  the  Senate.     It 
was  pr«par«d  and  passed  in  the  House  In  pxir- 
awuace  of  the  Danoeratle  platXorm.    It  has 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  Senate  lead- 
ers on  both  sldaa  of  tho  alatm.    I  believe  it 
baa  fotjr  support. 

Tba  Arab  rafugae  laaue  has  no  relation  to 
tbis  spaalfle  dtaplaead-parsons  bill.  If  the 
problem  1*  to  ba  eonatosrad  by  the  Concress 
It  mua«  ba  euuiidarad  aa  Immlffratlon  lafla- 
latlon.  separate  and  apart  froaa  tba  OeUer 
bUI.  The  Arab  rafucee  problen.  It  aaust  be 
iwifiriiisrl  was  not  wttbtn  tba 
tlaaof  tntareatad  goeamnMOto 
to  arrlTa  at  some  solution  for  d1spla«iad  par- 
now  uadar  the  oara  of  the  Intematloaal 
Ovfanlaatlon.  Thla  situation.  It 
ba  told,  was  dlscuaaad  at  Potadam 
tba  Arab  iifmsi  prublam  eodatad. 
W^lgaa  aaa  tba  dtsttnctlon  clearly  tf  wa  keep 
to  Bind  that  the  Celler  bill  la  dealc&ad  for 
a  iptrl**^  purpose  and  Is  not  meant  to  em- 
braea  every  immigration  purpose. 

Ton  are  rery  wrong  when  you  »y.  Tren 
If  ba  wears  ear  mufls  Mr.  Cni.m  cannot  fall 
to  baar  tba  atory  of  the  Arab  refugeea."  I 
hare  vooa  fully  into  this  problem:  all  the 
facts  ara  oompletely  known  to  me.  I  would 
ba  the  last  one  to  stoto  that  thla  human 
aufferlng  should  ba  Ignored.  My  alnccre  In- 
terest In  Israel,  particularly,  U  well  known. 
I  kDOW  that  larael  cannot  exist  securely  In 
fcte  of  anlmoalty.  There  Is  a  material 
for  the  Arato  and  the  laraada  to  llva 
to  barmooy  and  oooparatlon  to  aMOra  tba 
atablUty  of  the  MMOa  AmC  Tba  IvaaU 
leadership  la  fuUy  awara  of  that  nead.  Tba 
Israelis  have  offarad  to  take  back  100.000 
of  theas  Arab  rafugaas;  they  have  offered  to 
aobataatlal  ftnt^^**'  contributions  to- 
ot the  raaaatolnc  Arab 
to  iiiiilarpntiiiiiiiii  Aab  eoantrtaa. 
Moraovar.  tba  IsMOa  aimw^h  to  poasiiainB 
of  Arab-ovnad  buad  bava  aot  daaoaad  It  tbatra 
by  right  of  cunqueat;  tbay  have  statad  sfato 
and  ^(ato  that  tbay  win  pay  for  tbla  land 
(an  act  unpraeadantad  in  history) .  They  are 
li^tr*»j  dstaHad  raoorda  of  all  mooeys  dus 
tiM  Aiaboalaa.  artatog  out  of  tba  operation  of 
their  laud  and  oadartaklog.  r^oaeys  which 
wUl  eveutually  ba  turaad  over  to  the  absent 
Araba.  Israel  baa  aaa  da  tbaaa  oKmn  daaptto 
lbs  tact  that  tba  pvoblaa  waa  not  of  toelr 
Israel  U  balng  aakad  to  jaopardlas 
wrtrtanna.  aoatoUy.  eoaaaaleally.  and 
poimcally  by  bwrtag  tba  ooosaqiwy  at  tba 


of    th*    United 
Rations  dsctslon      The  Arab  Isadarrtilp  baa 
done  weU   indeed  to  creaUng  a  btonket  of 
sympathy   to  eovsr   their   ulterior   purpoae. 
Tba  logle  babtod  tba  propaganda  la  qulto 
apparaat.   To  tbaaa  famlllAr  wUb  the  miser- 
able treatmaat  atoordad  tba  Arab  paavnu 
by  their  taadata.  ttia  apparaat  ttiag  the 
plight   of   tbaaa  fcfufsaa  la 
bumanltartaa  eoneam  tba 
have  us  bellava.   It  would  serve  their  purpoaa 
well  to  make  laraat  take  back  all  the  Arab 
lafujaw.  for  by  doing  ao  tbay  would  achlsv* 
by  tndbaotton  what  they  oould  not  achleea 
dlrettly— that  Is  a  conquest  of  Israel  from 
wtthln.    They  know  full  wall  tba*  an  influx 
of  Arab  refusees  would  ereato  aa  economic 
and  social  threat   which  eould  waU  lead  to 
the  collapae  of  the  state.     It  would  craato 
chaoe    and    confusion     and     miilUply    one 
hundredfold  toe  proUaoia  already  faced  by 
the  Bcpubllc.    It  wouM  mean  tba  cessation 
of  Immigration   and  bring  with  It  the  real 
pfaalbUlty  of  an  Arab  po|Wlatlon  soon  out- 
n  mail  If  b^  the  Israella  wltbto  tbalr  own  ter- 
ritory, fraaatog  the  UraeUa  agato  into  a  au- 
ncnty  group.     DoubWeaaly.  It  would  mean 

tba  creation  of  a  ftttb  column.  

A  saratlOD  must  ba  tound  for  tols  vary 
preeoit  problam  of  Arab  isfmsw.  but  It  mnat 
be  a  aolatloa  to  wbMb  aU  tba  factors  are 
weighed  and  from  which  the  leart  tasmtm 
01  consequancaa  wlU  follow  To  dad  irt>  a 
solution  a  no  easy  task.  Involving  as  It  dosa 
human  suffcrtog,  political  entanglemenu  and 
confused  motivation. 

I  have  written  at  length  bacauae  I  am  sure 
that  you  had  no  elaar  knowladps  of  my 
stand  on  the  tasue  I  belleva  yon  will  aaa 
from  tbe  above  that  you  have  isadsrsd  ma  a 
real  disservice  in  placing  rour  edttorlal 
Btrleturca  upon  me.  and  I  hope  you  artll  give 
publicity  to  your  valuable  paper  to  theee 
wor«to  and  give  toem  tba  same  promtoence 
a*  your  editorial. 

Very  truly  youra. 

MMAKXxrL  CiJisa 


MHsli  Pay  far  SodafinB 


KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  pa3(iiaTi.vA]nA 

Dl  THS  UOCSB  OP  RSPBBBBMTATIW 

Thursday.  September  22.  1949 

IAt.  rich.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscou.  I 
Include  the  foUowlnff  edltorlai  from  the 
Pistol  (Pa.)  Courier  tor  September  21. 
1949: 

■srnsH  PAT  roa  soOAuaif 

The  Brltlah  people  probably  haven't  found 
out  about  It  yat.  but  tbalr  Socialist  Oovem- 
mant  haa  now  prsasntad  them  with  their  first 
real  bill  for  iiiiiilli 

XJp  to  now.  toe  American  people  (that  to- 
cludes  you)  have  been  paying  the  bUla. 
We've  given  them  many  billions,  all  of  which 
w*  raally  needed  In  thla  country  We  ve  bal- 
anced tbalr  bndiato.  maatlng  tbalr  deOdu. 
tM|^|WFH"t  tbalr  earrancy.  giving  them  food 
and  merchandise  wban  they  couldn  t  pay 
for  It. 

(vary  time  the  Brltlah  Oovcmment  bougbt 
a  toapaa  for  a  bald  head,  and  then  bought 
htm  aaotbar  to  wear  while  the  first  was  b^g 
dssnad  (oa  tba  toeory  that  embarrassment 
over  halrtnses  was  a  detriment  to  healtlf) — 
wbo  do  yoa  tbtob  really  paid  tor  Micb  aon- 
■■aaaT  Tou  did. 
far.  baa  baaa  to  aoattnaad  poaarty.    Tbey 

Tba  amto  way  to  wbleb  tba  Brttlah  have 
bad  to  pay  for  the  folly  of  lortallant.  tboa 


have   been   underfed,   underelothed.   under- 
hoiMSil     Tbay  bava  bad  the  lowcat 
of  Uvtog  of  any  so-called  clvUlaad 
since  the  Dark  Agea. 

But  now  tbey  ara  gotog  to  pay  financially 
•a  well — and  pay  through  the  nose. 

Most  Amencans  have  put  their  emphaala, 
m  discussing  Brltah  devaluation,  on  tbe 
impact  of  tola  action  In  toe  intematkmal 
defd. 

Let  •  take  a  good  loo*  at  what  toe  Socialist 
dictatorship  haa  done  to  Its  own  people. 

The  value  of  toe  British  potmd  has  been 
ttrT*r*^  30  percent. 

Tb  tbe  British  worklngman  or  woman, 
that  aieans  thla:  if  ba  haa  been  eamtog  $20 
a  week,  which  U  aoaiawbat  near  tbe  avaraga 
Brltlto  pay  aftar  deductions  for  tols  and 
that,  toe  liiijli^  value  of  hU  earnings  waa 
cut  to  gli. 

If  he  had  a  huiidred  dollars  to  tbe  bank. 
It  Is  uow  worto  •70. 

If  he  had  insurance  worto  $1,000.  It  la  now 
worto  1700 

If  be  was  on*  of  tbe  great  majority  wbo 
got  an  aaslstanea  check  from  the  government, 
it's  valtie  was  reduced  aoeordlngly.  Th* 
mother  who  had  been  getttog  $10  a  mcnto, 
say,  to  heip  diaper  and  feed  her  baby,  now 
gets  a  check  reading  tbe  aame  amotuit.  but 
worto  ouly  $7. 

■Kadly  urT^^'T'd.  tbe  Sodallste  who  now 
bold  tbe  Brltlah  paopla  In  a  dictatorship  al- 
Boat  a*  tight  aa  tooaa  of  Mussnllnl.  Hitler. 
and  BtaUn,  '.ashed  away  a  third  of  toe  in- 
coBie  of  the  British  people  at  one  swoop. 

Moreover,  they  not  only  did  this  wltoout 
a  referendum  or  other  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; they  did  It  after  promising  flatly,  no 
laas  than  twelve  ttmns.  never  to  do  It. 
If  that's  not  dlctotorshlp,  what  Is? 
In  a  broader  aanaa.  what  devaluation  maana 
to  the  British  people  Is  a  30-percent  slaah 
In  their  standards  of  living. 

They  toought  toey  were  on  toe  bottom — 
that  they  were  getting  barely  enoxigh  food  to 
keep  them  alive,  barely  enough  clothing  to 
kaap  tbaaa  covered. 

Itow  tbalr  government  has  shoved  them 
through  the  floor. 

Take  anotoer  side  of  this  high-handed 
swindle.  For  4  years  toe  British  Socialists 
have  been  nationalising.  This  has  been  done 
through  tbe  enforced  purchase  of  Indiistrlal 
and  other  secxirltles  In  exchange  for  toter- 
ast-baailng  government  bonds. 

Many  economists  and  others  have  pointed 
out  that  toeae  bonds,  having  nothing  but  toe 
falto  aad  good  totaattooa  of  tba  Brttlah 
Government  back  of  them,  were  flat  bonds. 
They  have  warned  that  the  government, 
whenever  It  suited  Its  purpose,  would  not 
heeltate  to  break  Its  promise  to  maintato  toe 
Interest  payments  on  toem. 

Through  devaluation,  the  British  Social- 
toe  toterest  rau  on  toelr 


That  Is  not  honest.  It  la  not  democratic. 
It  Is  notolng  leaa  than  tyranny  and  daapot- 
iam  at  work. 

A  govarnmaat  which  vont  keep  Its  prom- 
Ita  cradlt  and  iU  ctirrency  la  a 
And    a    govamment 
_  ly  forgottaa  fftm  baalc 

obligation  oC  hmpta^  CaWl  aMb  tts  people  la 
far  along  on  tba  road  to  dMatonblp. 

There  la  no  mora  sacred  duty  of  any  gov- 
ernment than  that  of  protecting  toe  integ- 
rity of  lU  credit  and  Its  money.  And  tba 
first  step  of  any  power-di  unk  government, 
trying  to  stoy  in  power  and  to  Inerease  Its 
power,  ts  to  sbtise  public  credit  and  debase 
national  currency. 

Americans,  plaaaa  aoto. 

What  tbe  Britlab  Oovernment  did  was  to 
repudlato  90  percent  of  lU  cturrency.  It  also 
repudiated  M  parcant  of  Ita  national  debt. 

It  covarad  up  abaad  of  ttaaa  wtto  a  sertaa 
of  nea  to  Its  own  people  and  the  rest  of  toe 
world,  and  la  trying  to  ccrrr  up  after  the 
tact   wlto   a  atrtng   of   equally   untruthful 
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■tataments  minimizing  the  effect  of  what  it 
bMdone. 

Think  it  over. 

Do  you  feel  that  ;.uch  a  government  is  a 
good  risk  for  bimons  more  of  your  money? 
Do  you  think  that  methods  such  as  thla  are 
building  for  a  secure,  peaceful,  and  happy 
world  in  toe  future? 


Jerusalem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ffiNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parti- 
tion of  Palestine  according  to  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  November  29. 
1947.  was  one  of  the  UN  5  most  signal 
triumphs  in  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  security.  It  is  again  chal- 
lenged In  respect  of  the  administration 
of  Jerusalem,  a  situation  made  acute  by 
aggression  by  forces  of  the  Arab  States 
outside  of  Palestine. 

The  consequences  of  endeavoring  to 
sever  Jerusalem  from  Israel.  95  percent 
of  whose  population  is  Jewish,  could 
imdo  much  of  which  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
area  and  in  respect  of  the  stability  of  the 
governmental  structure  of  Israel. 

The  appended  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  15. 
1949,  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  lioly 
places  can  be  fully  protected  under  in- 
ternational auspices  without  a  complete- 
ly impractical  severance  of  the  new  city 
of  Jerusalem  from  the  whole  of  Israel, 
with  which  it  is  inextricably  tied  and 
which  tie  Is  essential  to  the  national  life 
of  Israel  as  well  as  to  the  life  of  Jeru- 
salem: 

JVtTTSALXlC    kXm   THX    TTN 

The  propoaal  of  the  United  Nations  Pales- 
tine Conciliation  Commission  for  permanent 
totematlonalizatlon  of  Jerxisalem,  whatever 
Its  theoretical  attractiveness  may  be.  appears 
to  have  been  far  outrun  both  by  time  and 
events.  It  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  toe 
Isratfla'  reftisal  to  cede  their  rights  In  Jewish 
Jeruaalem.  altoough  this  alone  would  make 
toe  UN's  task  of  taking  over  the  entire  city 
a  formidable  one,  but  also  of  the  practi- 
cability and  effectiveness  of  the  Conciliation 
Bion's  proposal  There  was  a  time. 
„_^  ,    when    internationalization,    which 

suggested  in  the  UN's  original  partition 

resolution  of  1947.  might  have  been  Imposed; 
but  It  waa  the  Israeli  Army  and  not  the 
UN  which  saw  to  it  that  the  partition  of 
Palestine  became  a  reality.  The  fighting  for 
J^tisalem  proper  left  the  Israelis  in  pos- 
aaaalon  of  the  new  city  and  King  Abdullah's 
Arab  Legloa  to  control  of  the  old  city,  and 
the  complete  acquiescence  of  both  sides 
would  be  a  prerequisite  to  any  plan  for 
treating  toe  city  as  a  whole. 

The  Commissions  plan,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
■nHsagna  toe  international ixation  not  only 
of  iMusali  III  but  of  a  eo-square-mile  enclave 
aroOBd  toe  citv,  including  Bethlehem.  Al- 
tboogb  many  of  the  city's  administrative 
functions  would  be  reserved  to  the  UN.  each 
side  would  police  Its  own  zone,  and  the  holy 
places,  which  constitute  the  crux  of  the 
entire  Jerusalem  question,  would  be  open 
to  all.  But  toe  important  question  of  what 
ktod  of  citizenship  toe  residents  of  toe  area 


would  hold  is  left  untouched,  and  there  U, 
as  yet,  no  UN  police  force  powerful  enough 
to  make  Internationalization  effective  on  all 
levels,  or  even  to  guarantee  access  to  the 
holy  places  in  case  they  should  be  threat- 
ened. Furthermore,  enclaves  of  this  sort 
have  a  way  of  creating  problems  rather  toaa 
settling  them,  and  the  Jerusalem  area  is 
lacking  in  toe  natural  advantages  that 
sometimes  enable  a  port,  for  example,  to 
exist  as  an  entity. 

That  the  United  Nations,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  world  commiinlty,  haa  a 
rightful  placo  In  Jerusalem,  Is  denied  by 
none.  The  Ivaell  Government  haa  repeat- 
edly and  consistently  expressed  Its  willing- 
ness to  have  toe  UN  supervise  the  holy 
places,  not  cmly  In  Jerusslem  but  elsewhere, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  such  an  agreement 
would  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, also,  that  the  UN  could  perform  valu- 
able service  as  a  mediator  in  the  city  and 
as  a  guardian  of  the  rights  of  outside  parties. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise along  toe  lines  set  forth  by  the 
Israeli  Government  should  not  be  worked 
out  and.  in  time,  became  acceptable  to  all 
Interested  parties.  But  stability  in  Pales- 
tine scarcely  seems  lifcely  if  the  UN  persists 
in  a  now  outdated  plan  of  setting  up  a  tolrd 
state  m  a  country  that  is  barely  large  enough 
for  two. 


H.IL3224 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TENJTESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  22.  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  introduced  H.  R.  3224,  to  which  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Its 
introduction  has  excited  the  very  deep 
interest  of  a  great  many  people  in  the 
country.  I  believe  that  it  is  sound  think- 
ing. If  you  have  a  moment,  will  you 
please  examine  the  biU  and  read  this 
short  statement  in  explanation  of  it.  It 
is  not  long.  In  any  event,  should  you 
have  the  opportunity.  I  should  like  to 
have  your  reaction. 

STATSaaXMT  OH  H.   U.   3234 

High-income  taxes  are  here  to  stay.  It  Is 
possible  to  argue  that  some  reduction  ahoiUd 
be  made  or  that  the  necessity  to  balance  the 
budget  may  even  require  an  increase.  But 
the  reduction— If  any— will  not  be  pro- 
nounced. Any  return  to  tlie  prewar  level  of 
taxation  seems  out  of  the  question.  It  la 
aU  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  the 
burden  of  Federal  income  taxes  should  be 
made  as  equitable  as  possible.  For  It  Is  a 
burden  that  we  will  have  to  carry  for  many 

years.  ^  ,  , 

The  taxpayer  whose,  source  of  Income  la 
highly  flucriatlng.  whoae  total  annual  in- 
come may  be  leas  than  aaro  In  bad  years, 
should  be  enabled  to  save  something  for 
theae  lean  years.  As  a  matter  of  common 
falraaaa  ona  mlf^t  think  that  his  total  tax 
load  over  a  period  of  years,  should  be  leas 
than  that  of  the  more  fortunate  taxpayer 
who  enjoys  a  steady  Income — who  needs 
merely  to  make  ends  meet  each  year,  includ- 
ing taxes,  in  order  to  remain  solvent.  Under 
our  present  laws,  however,  the  taxpayer  with 
a  highly  fluctuating  income  pays  more  in 
taxes  than  the  more  fortxmate  taxpayer  who. 
over  the  same  period  of  years,  has  earned  the 
same  total  amount  but  In  equal  yearly 
earnings. 


Doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  architects,  and 
most  other  professional  men  must  spend 
many  years  in  acquiring  their  education. 
They  then  face  many  more  years  In  acquiring 
the  experience,  the  training,  and  the  cllenu. 
that  will  permit  them  to  earn  an  adequate 
Income.  If  they  are  competent,  and  for- 
tunate, they  may  begin  to  earn  a  good  Income 
by  the  time  they  are  45  or  50.  As  prudent 
men.  however,  they  must  realize  that  in  an- 
other 15  or  ao  years  their  income  will  begin 
going  down  again  and  that  It  behooves  them 
to  set  aside  something  for  their  old  age.  But 
they  are  not  able  to  do  so  because  ot  high 
taxes.  These  men  are  at  a  definite  rtlsad 
vantage  as  compared  with  taxpayer*  wboaa 
total  income  during  their  lifetime  has  bem 
the  same  but  spread  more  unlfonmliy  over 
the  years.  For  the  latter  will  pay  a  smaller 
total  amount  of  InconM  taxes  and  will.  In 
addition,  be  able  to  start  saving  for  their  old 
age  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  3234  Is  to  partially 
remove  the  inequities  of  the  Federal  inconie 
tax  described  In  the  two  praaadtaf  para- 
graphs. It  proposes  that  lajipayara  may  buy 
a  special  class  of  United  States  bonds  with 
the  money  they  receive  as  earned  Income. 
The  maximum  purchase  of  such  boi:.cls  by  a 
taxpayer  within  1  year  is  limited  to  •10.000 
or  15  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  *ar»ed  net 
income,  whichever  U  the  leaaer  figure.  The 
bonds  bear  interest  at  2  percent  per  annum 
(payable  at  redemption)  when,  and  only 
when,  held  for  at  least  5  years  from  date  of 
redemption.  Bonds  shall  have  no  fixed  ma- 
turity and  shall  be  nonnegotlable. 

In  computing  his  total  net  Income  for 
Federal  tax  pvuTxiees  the  taxpayer  may  deduct 
from  net  income  the  full  amount  paid  during 
the  year  for  tlM  apaelal  bonds  described  In 
the  preceding  pancraph.  His  net  Income 
during  that  year  la,  therefore,  correspond- 
ingly reduced  for  the  purpow  of  computing 
Federal  Income  taxes.  He  may  keep  the  bonds 
less  than  5  years  (In  which  case  they  earn 
no  Interest)  or  he  may  save  them  for  more 
than  5  years  (in  which  case  they  earn  2  per- 
cent interest  per  year).  In  either  event  he 
must  add  the  full  face  value  of  tbe  bonda 
cashed  during  any  one  year  to  his  net  in  coma 
for  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
Federal  Income  taxea. 

The  taxpayer  (or  his  estate.  In  the  event 
of  his  death)  does  not  escape  taxation  aa  a 
result  of  buying  theae  bonds.  The  total  life 
Income  on  which  he  pays  taxes  will  be  tbe 
same.  The  purchaae  of  bonds  will,  however, 
enable  him  to  partially  overcome  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  highly  fluctuating  income  or  a 
relatively  short  period  of  high-earning  years. 
His  total  burden  of  taxation  will  be  brought 
closer  to  that  of  the  more  fortunate  taxpayer 
whose  total  Ufa  Income  Is  the  same  but 
spread  more  equally  over  a  longer  period  of 
yeara. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  for  persona  having  the 
same  total  life  income  should  be  more  nearly 
equallaed  We  have  used  the  yearly  Interval 
for  computing  taxes  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. It  is  time  to  rectify  some  of  the 
toaqualities  caused  by  this  arbitrary— and 
necessary — basis  of  computing  income  for 
tax  p\irposes.  H.  B.  3224  U  a  simple  and 
practicable  means  of  doing  so. 

Another  great  advantage  of  H.  R.  3224  is 
that  it  enables  taxpayers  to  build  up  some 
reserve  for  lean  years.  If  there  should  be  a 
bnatness  depression  its  shock  wUl  be  cush- 
ioned. It  IS  far  better  for  the  Nation  to  per- 
mit Individuals  with  highly  fluctuating  in- 
comes such  as  architects,  for  Instance,  to  sur- 
vive through  their  own  efforts  than  It  is  to 
m^^f  them  immediate  recipients  of  a  dole  In 
ease  there  should  be  an  acute  depression.  la 
the  last  great  depression  the  construction 
industry  dropped  to  a  level  of  scarcely  more 
than  10  pwcent  of  its  1929  peak.  Many 
architects  and  engineers  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  industry  lost  their  life  sarmge 
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A*  Om  WaUoniU  AU-l*mtUi 
mlttM  my*.  Meh  • 


Mr.  John  S.  Knlcbt  Is  tb«  publisher 
and  MllMr  of  the  Cbk»ae  X>AUy  Itovs. 
He  li  one  of  the  truly  freat  Jwnallitt  of 
America.  He  Is  a  Republican  Wte  has 
mentioned  fre<ruently  m  •  ponMe 
tnUal  nominee  of  his  party  In  1952. 
Mr.  Kni«hi  la  tlM  dtatlBfriMM<  md  of  a 
dMlagulsbad  tellwr.  i»Ao.  *»  ft  Rcpub- 
honor  to  himself  and 
to  the  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  ymn  ••».  Mr  Knight,  like  Mr. 
F!eld.  is  a  member  of  the  National  AH- 
Memortal  Committee.  In  his 
of  September  7.  1949.  ap- 
the  following  editorial: 


.  3epUwtber  22.  1949  ^ 

Mr.  O'BABA  of  IHIlinU     Mr.  Speaker. 
tn  the  aaftUMi  fctfwi  as  wMeh  should  be 

t  we  adjourn  is  the  Joint 
'wmAO-FwtthMtmmttL  In 
tbt  city  e(  CMcmca^  m  tiwwtiw  ta  the 
NatioD.  is  a  strong  public  sentianat  sap- 
piBllva  tt  tUg  fWolutlflP- 

At  tm&atttm  of  the  «itTersal  nipport 
of  Um  prapatftl  for  an  AU-Palth 
rtel.  I  wlib  to  call  attention  io  two 

which  have  recently  g|>»wura4  hi 
■Mrspgpers  of  Chicago.  Marshall 
I  Is  the  poMsfaer  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Be  Is  an  outxtandlng  leader  tn 
tboocht  of  the  HatlOB  and  his 
la  heM  bf  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago tn  the  higheet  esteem.  Mr.  Pieid 
IB  a  wiwhsr  e<  the  Wotlonal  All-Pktth 
MsbmiIbI  GHHBmeo  vMsh  Is  sponaor- 
iac  the  renltttton  now  before  oe.  In  his 
r.  the  Chicago  San-Tlmes,  of 
%  1MB,  appeared  the  follow- 


Tb«  Joint  iiwjlutleii  to  exvate  a  commts- 
to  wUct  •  mtm  and  design  for  an  All- 
Fatth  Maiiwrlal  to  men  of  an  ttw  erevda  who 
gave  thctr  Urea  tn  th«  taat  war  has  been  be- 
fore CoBgrcaa  alnce  tt  waa  introduced  by 
Senator  LccM  last  January  31 

There  la  oo  voeai  opposition.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  oSOsr  upp— ttinn  from  any  re- 
cponstble  dtteen  or  group  The  project  haa 
been  under  dlseuaakm  alnce  Arst  mooted  by 
Senator,  now  Vice  President.  BAaaurr  during 
the  war 

But  tt  atlU  repoaaa  In  a  Senate  aabcom- 
mtttee.  TlM  OMasura  may  be  aldetracked 
for  a  lisigsi  psBlod  if  Congreaa  adjouma  be- 
fore actka  la  taken  on  It. 

It  ahould  be  reported  by  the  committee 
and  paeari  If  for  no  other  reaaon,  to  show 
that  the  ■gMy>Oral  Ooaaress  is  not  aoffar- 
Ing  fT 


In  ylew  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
great  daily  newspapers  of  Chleapow  one 
representing  outstandingly  the  llheral 
thought  of  the  community,  and  the  other 
representlDC  brtihantly  a  saore  conserva- 
Uve  school  of  thought,  unite  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  AIl-FaltL  Memorial  resolu- 
tion, aai  In  the  dosing  days  ol  this  ses* 
sien  givo  iMMfOMS  edltorM  apoee  to  lU 
support.  It  would  seem  dear  that  there 
would  be  no  political  differences  to  pre- 
vent the  quick  paasape  of  this  resolu- 
tion when  brought  from  conunlttee  onto 
the  floor. 

I  respectfully  bring  these  two  edlto- 
rteh  to  the  ■nmHnn  el  ay  tolleagmi. 
and  espedany  of  thoM  Mrvlns  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Adminlstratlea. 


ftapablkaa  Farm  Coal«cnc« 


KZniNSION  OF  REBfARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

ATXVn 
,  S»9tember  22.  If 49 
Mr. 


Mr    JMWW     Mr.  apeakor.  the  na- 

ttkxm  eenfcrenee  to  he  held  at 

City.  luwa.  September  S  and  24 

Ip  of  the  Republican 

j  CbouBlttcc.  m  cooperation  with 

the  BepubUcan  Senators  and  Repreeent- 
atlves.  repcoegBta  a  serious  and  sincere 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  agrlcul- 


tore  wtHch  eniet  be  solved  If  our  na- 
tional economy  is  to  avoid  serious  dis- 
location. A  stable  and  profitable  farm 
economy  is  the  bails  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

With  the  obiectlve  of  evolving  a 
latlve  proi^ram  which  will  Insure 
an  economy,  the  Sioux  City  conference 
haa  bean  eattaA  1  am  assured  that  full 
opportanttp  wfll  be  given  during  the 
conference  for  the  presentation  of  vlewa 
and  recommendations  by  representatives 
of  fasa  organlaallana  and  by  individual 
farmers.  I  am  confident  that  the  infor- 
mation which  will  be  obtained  in  this 
manner  will  be  of  great  as.slstance  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Republicans  and 
I>mocrats  alike 

This  Is  an  opportunity  for  all  farmers 
to  aid  tn  the  solution  of  a  problem  which 
Is  Important  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  the  Nation  as  well.  I  am  sure  the 
farmers  will  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  We  are  trying  to  produce 
a  farm  program  which  will  have  the  full 
acceptance  and  <;upport  of  the  American 
farmer.  To  do  that  we  must  Icnow  what 
he  wants  and  how  he  proposes  that  we 
should  go  about  it.  We  are  not  Romg 
to  the  farmer  with  a  predlgested  pack- 
ape  and  telling  him  this  Is  what  you  need 
and  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  get. 
We  are  asking  him  what  he  wants  and 
he  may  be  sure  that  his  views  will  bo 
determining,  if  not  completely,  st  leaet 
to  a  very  great  degree.  I  congratulate 
the  Republican  Itedonal  Committee  for 
holding  this  very  Important  conference 
to  hear  the  •*volce  of  the  farmers  of 
America"  for  I  am  sure  that  from  thia 
conference  will  come  much  good  to  oar 
farmers  over  the  long  pull,  and  hence  to 
all  the  people  In  our  fair  land. 


Aatisetref  alien  Palky  b  the  Anntd 
Forces 


IX'llMblON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  iraw  T 


CATTVH 


WedTtesdtn.  September  21. 1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing news  report  speaks  eloquently  for 
Itaalf  and  refutes  completely  the  fears 
expreeeed  In  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  nonsegregatlon  policy  by  the 
armed  forces: 

I 


the  Rew  York  Times  of  SeptcmlMr  18, 
IMOI 

Taam  Wbxx  im  An  Foacs — 
WSma  ana  Ifaoao  Rksiuits  aks  HASMom- 
ewB   tn    RaukTioas   at  Tixas   Basb.   Sats 


(By  B.  K.  Thome) 

■aptsmbet  17.— Tba  first  10 
at  UM  mtsgrauon  of  th»  wblU  and 
Negro  Air  Faces  anUafesas  taking  ttwir  InlUal 
training,  aaa  basn  eoaiplatail  without  dls- 
oord.  it  was  sUtad  today  by  MaJ.  Qeu.  Charles 
W  Lawrsoaa,  aoBunanding  reneral  of  the  In- 
doctrlnattea  divlalon  of   Um  Air   Force   air 

All  the  Hsrwni  at  vaat  iJwH.'and  Air  Fores 
bass  bsra.  the  laipMS  InstallafWia  in  tba 
whola  air  Fare^  Uva.  aat»  and  study  aa  a 


^  V 
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body,  and  the  grouping  together  of  Negro 
and  white  personnel  haa  not  caused  any 
incidents. 

"The  Integration  of  the  baae  was  accom- 
plished with  complete  harmony."  General 
Lawrence  stated.  "Orders  went  through  to 
completely  end  wgregation  among  the  train- 
ees on  a  certain  date  and  when  that  date 
arrived  the  segregation  was  ended.  No  un- 
pteaaant  incidents  resulted  and  the  white 
boys  and  the  Negro  boys  In  the  training  are 
getting  along  well  together.  And.  of  course. 
the  sans  applies  to  the  WAFS  [members  of 
the  Women's  .\lr  Force  |" 

There  Is  no  discrimination  In  plclclng  the 
leaders  and  Negroes  often  lead  the  mixed 
glghta.  The  trainees  are  divided  Into  flighte 
of  00.  who  are  commanded  by  other  enlistee 
airmen,  who  liave  proved  their  leadership. 
There  Is  keen  competition  among  the  many 
fligbt5  and  awards  are  made  to  thoee  who 
keep  the  neatest  barracks  and  perform  best 
at  drUling. 

TWnfTT-StZ    TBOUSAIVD     PEBSONS     AT    BASl 

There  ara  almost  26.000  persons  based  at 
Lackland,  which  covers  9  square  miles,  and 
most  of  them  are  enlistees  taking  a  13-week 
basic  training  course.  The  great  air  base 
which  adjoins  famed  Kelly  Field.  Is  known 
as  the  gateway  to  the  Air  Force,  and  all  Air 
^irce  recruits  from  all  over  the  United  States 
are  sent  here  for  their  initial  training. 

Aa  soon  as  the  new  airmen  arrive  here 
they  are  put  through  a  complete  processing 
period,  which  lasU  only  50  minutes.  It  in- 
cludes a  brief  physical  examination,  and 
the  administration  of  "shots,"  the  issue  of 
basic  uniforma  and  haircuts. 

After  several  weeks  training  the  airmen 
receive  extensive  aptitude  tests  and  inter- 
views to  determine  which  technical  schools 
they  will  attend  after  their  indoctrination, 
then  reezaminsd  by  a  group  of  the  country's 
leading  psychtdogtsta.  who  are  there  on  leave 
from  their  duties  at  many  medical  schools. 
Although  the  airmen  are  examined  at  the 
time  of  their  enlistment,  some  are  rejected 
after  the  complete  physical  examination  is 
given  here  and  are  returned  to  civl'.tan  life. 
A  few  others,  through  the  complex  aptitude 
test,  are  found  to  be  unfit  for  the  technical 
training  required  of  airmen  and  are  also  re- 
jected and  sent  home. 

Most  of  the  recruits  enlist  following  high- 
school  graduation  and  their  average  age  la 
18.  The  gateway  to  the  Air  Force  is  thia 
bxiilding  known  aa  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. The  airmen  receive  a  10-day  furlough 
between  the  completion  of  their  basic  train- 
ing and  the  tftlM  they  report  to  the  technical 
schools  soattarad  aeroas  the  country 

Part  of  the  airmen's  pay  U  witliheid  dur- 
ing the  training  here  and  they  make  f\xll 
use  oi  It  at  Grand  Central  SUtion.  the  last 
building  they  enter  on  this  base.  The  air- 
lines and  railroads  and  bus  companys  main- 
tain ticket  agenolss,  and  travel  reservations 
of  all  types  ars  made  immediately.  The  sta- 
tion generally  has  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  paaatng  through  It.  all  on  their 
way  home. 

The  airmen  are  promoted  from  private  to 
private  first  class  when  they  complete  the 
basic  training.  Recently  a  brand  new  pri- 
vate flrat  dasi  with  a  noticeable  foreign  ac- 
cent rushed  up  to  one  of  the  ticket  counters 
and  said  that  his  would  have  to  be  an  air- 
line reservation,  because  during  his  brief  fur- 
lough he  wanted  to  go  home  to  get  married. 
Aaiud  where  his  home  town  was  he  replied. 
"Btfglum."  He  flew  there  In  38  hours,  was 
named,  and  returned  to  duty  In  the  United 
States,  all  within  the  10-day  period. 

The  yoting  airmen  get  plenty  of  exercise 
during  their  13  weeks  of  training,  but  there 
la  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  citizenship. 
religion,  morality,  and  responsibility  to  the 
Oovamment  than  there  was  in  the  wnrtlme 
eoorse.  The  caliber  of  training  compares  to 
that  formsrly  givsn  to  aviation  cadets. 


Only  Jerutalcm'i  Shrines  Should  Be  UN's 
Concern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  CHUDOFF 

or  PENNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRBBKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  September  22.  1949 

Mr.  CHUDOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  very  timely  editorial  entitled 
"Only  Jerusalem's  Shrines  Should  Be 
UN's  Concern."  which  appeared  In  the 
September  20,  1949,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington News.    The  editorial  follows: 

ONLT    JBnTBAI.KIC'S    SHSUIKS    SHOtTLO    BB    Ulf'S 
COMCXBN 

I  have  jiist  read  the  report  of  the  plans  for 
the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem  pro- 
posed by  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Committee,  and  I  cannot  rid  my 
mind  of  the  memory  of  two  phrases  deep- 
rooted  in  Christian  thought  and  tradition: 
"The  Sarthly  Jerusalem"  and  "The  Heavenly 
Jerusalem." 

Ancient  as  these  phrases  are,  they  have,  it 
seems  to  me.  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the 
present  tangled  political  situation  In  the 
Middle  Bast. 

The  Earthly  Jertisalem  of  our  time — the 
workaday  cities  of  Arabs  and  Jews — is  no 
concern  of  the  international  commimity. 
Those  cities  are  the  specific  abiding  places  of 
men  and  women  who  have  as  much  right  as 
any  of  us  anywhere  to  live  normal  lives  as 
citizens  of  normal  national  states.  It  is  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem — as  conjured  up  by  the 
shrines  and  memories  that  evoke  Bible  past 
and  Bible  trutlia — that  must  be  the  posses- 
sion of  all  mankind.  To  me,  at  least.  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  beet  and  most  desirable  way 
out  of  the  Jerusalem  tangle  is  to  have  the 
Arab-inhabited  Old  City  become  an  integral 
part  of  whatever  state  will  be  set  up  in  the 
non-Israeli  parts  of  Palestine;  to  have  the 
new  Jewish  city  of  Jeruaalem  an  integral 
part — as  it  already  actually  is.  both  spirit- 
ually and  economically— of  the  State  of 
Israel;  and  to  have  the  ahriaes  and  holy 
places  In  both  cities  of  Jerusalem  under 
careful  responsible  United  M&tlons  authority. 

Let  us  not  confuas  stamal  and  abstract 
values  with  the  problems  of  every-day  dti- 
aenshls. 

OAinXL  A.  POUMO. 


Addresi  by  Hoe.  Deimit  Chareg,  of  New 
Mexico.  Before  the  Kiwanis  Gob,  Al- 
baqaerque,  N.  Mex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NXW  MEXICO 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  CHA'VEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  address  which  I  delivered 
at  the  Kiwanis  Club  luncheon,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  on  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  gentlemen, 
to  enjoy  your  hospitality  and  to  have  tba 
opportunity  of  discussing  a  lubject  which  I 
know  you  realise  Is  very  important.  Thia 
haa  been  a  very  pleasant  visit  for  me — apart 
from  Albuquerque  being  my  home,  and 
where  I  have  many  friends,  it  la  doubly 
pleasant  because  the  latt  time  I  was  Iwre  I 
was  not  feeling  too  chipper,  but  thanks  to 
my  good  friends,  the  two  Doctors  Lovelace 
and  the  best  climate  in  the  world.  I  feel 
much  better  now,  rumors  and  wishful  think- 
ing to  the  contrary. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  misinformation 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  application  of 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  for  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  permitting 
them  to  build  a  30-inch  nattu-al  gas  pipe  Une 
from  San  Juan  County.  N.  Max.,  to  a  point  in 
Arizona  connecting  with  the  pipe  line  which 
the  company  now  operates  from  west  Texas 
and  eastern  New  Ifexico  via  El  Paso  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  regard  to  my  position.  I  have  never 
changed  it  one  lota.  At  the  outset  I  made 
the  following  position  clear  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission:  one.  that  I  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  the  certificate  and 
construction  of  the  pipe  line  which  would 
p>ermlt  our  natural  gas  sources  to  be  de- 
veloped and  utilised  to  the  maxlmtim;  two, 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  application  of  the 
El  Paso  Natural  Ges  Co.  in  Its  present  fcxm. 
because  it  made  no  provision  for  the  future 
needs  of  New  Mexico;  three,  tliat  I  would 
continue  my  opposition  lutil  adequately  as- 
sured that  New  Mexico's  present  and  futxire 
needs  were  protected. 

I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  the  pipe  line.  I  want 
them  to  build  the  line.  I  want  the  owners, 
the  leaseholders,  the  operators,  the  firms 
doing  business  in  San  Juan  Cotinty.  and 
the  applicant  company  to  enjoy  all  the  good 
that  wUl  come  from  the  dsvetopment.  but  I 
do  not  want  them  to  enjoy  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  futiu^  generations  of  New  Mexico. 
My  only  demand  Is  that  adequate  assurance 
be  given  in  the  application  and  the  certificate 
Itself  that  In  the  event  New  Mexico  develops 
and  additional  natural  gas  la  needed,  that  the 
company  will  sell  us  that  gas  rather  than 
pipe  it  hundreds  of  mUee  away  to  Callfomla. 
I  believe  that  this  position  is  a  fair  ons. 

It  is  true  that  many  communities  In  New 
Mszico,  including  Albuquerque,  are  now 
being  served  with  natural  gas  from  that  araa, 
but  who  can  say  what  the  future  nssds  of 
Albuquerque,  Santa  Ft,  or  thia  vallsy  might 
be.  Thoas  who  are  opposed  to  B>f  pesMnsilg 
this  matter  argue  that  than  an  adsquale 
reserves  and  that  the  futxire  needs  of  New 
Mexico  can  weU  be  taken  care  of;  if  that  is 
BO.  why  not  provide  for  that  contingency  In 
the  application  and  In  the  ewtlfloete,  thsa 
o\ir  future  Interest  would  beyond  dBobt  ba 
protected. 

A  cass  In  point  is  that  of  the  Stete  of 
lynnassse.  The  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co. 
operates  through  Tennessee  but  gets  Its  gas 
from  Texas  and  from  Louisiana;  theft  pipe 
line  only  runs  through  Tennessee.  As  a 
condition  to  obtaining  their  certificate  the 
Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co.  bad  to  assure  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  they  would 
take  care  of  all  Tennessee's  future  needs.  At 
the  time  the  certificate  was  issued  Tennessee 
was  not  In  a  position  to  use  natural  gas 
since  pipe  lines  had  to  be  constructed.  Now 
that  they  are  building  plp^  lines  Into  eastern 
Tennessee  the  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co.  Is 
reluctant  to  furnish  them  with  gas  because 
it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  It  In  markets  at 
a  greater  distance,  that  Is,  they  make  money 
by  transporting  gas.    But  they  will  have  no 
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Mnleof 

•ad 

.  ••T 

In  10  or  30  jwmn7  TlM  ■  Fmo  ItetanU  Om 
Co  wo«MI  aasarmUy  pr«f«r  to  mU  (m  to  far 
otf  ChMoralft  rmtlMr  than  in   aaar%)r  Itev 

«ar  OTTO  Dgkti  «•  Wtf  ftm  wiyl  t—  tf  w« 

Mt    «t    to    «to«    ■MMtHHM    or    •    prtvM* 

idMUour  I 


fwu  umgnt  and  oar 


«j(ar  ftitun  crowth  aw 
■My  van  b*  M  HAto.    B 


r  IM««  bMH  ehartad  wnh  InttrfMtM  to  a 
tccbnial  and  KMntiile  mattM'  about  which 
I  feBMV  ntrlfctiit    tot  I  tmU  to  •••  how  our 
li  Matrtfenllnc  any  total- 
kh«  May 
totohJx 
itoHHi  ftM  feMB  that 


^r 


poMlMUttaa  ar«  unltmtfd  ono*  tam 

project  la  raallaad.     Tou  and  I 

•   It   to   tta   ftm   •omfxletlon.     There 

to  be  no  end  to  where  Albuquerque 

(Pl    I  h*ea  not  t^rrfril  on  tlM  influx 

none  aove  acMeriMe.  nor  ■aore  eaey  to  utl- 
llBi  than  nntaral  gaa.  I  am  sure  you  have  all 
beard  of  the  InrteTenf  oC  the  Mlliuur  Bi- 
tabUebmenu  on  the  dlaperaal  of  defense  in- 
liMKilea  Wbat  mam  yatwal  loaatton  for 
toduMry.  away  fraoa  tha  eoaat,  than  a  moun- 
talooui  laglon  which  la  eloee  to  a  lource  of 
natoral  gaa. 

It  wienie  rldlciUoua  now  to  think  of  the 
lemea  |fr>nnt*'"f.  the  Sangre  de  Crleto.  or 
tba  MHMaaaa  aa  potential  markeu  for  nat- 
tm,  bvt  tbe  OBBHauBlBto  kaea  not  been 
to  oMyvtac  tbatofeaavy  luiMiij  «>  tbe 
oral  Moontains.  Tou  baee  read  to  tbe  pa- 
pan  tbat  tiro  New  Masleo  tttaa  are  b^n« 
for  a  £300.000.000  air -engineering 
t  center.  Tbeee  are  Placitaa  at 
tbe  Bortb  Up  of  the  Sandlaa  and  Mania  no 
eaal  of  Belen.  There  la  one  hlteb  and 
li  power.  I  do  not  egree  that  natural 
gaa  la  ntfTaeaeptatle  Wbat  a  Mow  It  woidd 
be  to  New  Mndao  if  tndvatrlaa  and  defenae 
projecta  could  not  coaM  bare  baasDaa  oar 
natural  gaa  waa  eontraetad  tor  alsawtiaiii. 
That  la  why  I  have  totereatad  nyaelf  in  the 
■ub]ect  ApparenUy  the  B  Paao  Oaa  Co  and 
otban  conaMar  me  a  maddlaaaMe  totartoper. 
I  hope  I  have  bean,  for  X  am  fleoTtaeatf  Umt 
only  If  an  alert  aMi  Hwaaad  pwbUe  pro* 
ow  oaelala  our  rtghts  and  tha  rlgtata  of  fo> 
tor*  generattooa  at  Wtm  Mndee  will  not  be 
protected. 
I  aiioder  tf  yoa  geattaaaen  aaw  the  moving 
7  Mra.  Obavea  and  I  aaw  It 
m  WMhtt^taa.  it  deeerUtee  tbe 
of  the  early  ofl  opnatora  tn 

Imaginative  mai  hot  thay 
and  ruthleea  to  thair  fimtBtlii  9t  the  oil 
tbey  dteeoeered.  Ttaay  wanted  tm- 
proflta  and  to  bell  vrttb  wbat  tbey 
dM  to  tbe  Oeld  or  what  tbey  did  to  tbe 
future  development  of  the  State;  tbey  had  no 


a 


they 

to  the  earty  daya  and  I  wkab 

aa  atlpulatad  to 

oould  have  been  ■graeit 

p^e-Itoe  apfttattoa  oC 

Co.  ao  that  th  tha 


that  we  would 
have  a  rl^t  to  buy  It. 
Alhuqittarqua  la  growlag  tvery  day.    Ton. 

OMn  reallaa  It 

Thla  growth  la 

by  the 


fi 


we  haiea  te 
ttM  8t«  Aft  ierque  wtn  know  even 
gNater  ^:.jr-J^  x:.en  we  have  atfM|uate  Sood 
and   freater   utlUaathm   af   oar 


Juatoftha 

barrel  «( 

U  It  tao 

iha   lafe- 

llUee? 
t  think  thla  Is  coo  much  to 

not  ba  dnnilt  to  aatlmau  wbat 

I  tblnk  any  eom- 

could  gat  tha 

flgtara  wtthoot  a  tilde  rule,  baaing  tha  i 

utUlaatlon.  the  rata  at  to« 

tn  population  of  the  State    the  rate  of  In- 

flua  at  tndxiatry  and  by  adding  a  aaf  e  margin 

for  poealble  defenae  tnduatrlaa  and  military 

be  esUbUabed  to  Sew 

ico.    Bomoaw  agured  it  out  for  Tennee- 

be  aMa  to  Aa  the  aaaaa  for 

New  **— •■^  and  wby  not? 

Doee  aByona  have  ballava  that  New  Maaleo'a 
growth  will  ba  arrartadf  I  am  not  one  who 
bellevea  ao.  But  If  New  Mnleo  doean't  grow 
than  «•  aooldnt  uaa  tha  paa  and  tharafore 
tha  aom^any  haa  nothing  to  worry  about  if 
It  entartatoa  a  paaitmfitlc  view  of  New 
Mexlco'a  fututa. 

I  iBilM  that  oar  rli^tta  moat  ba  protected 
to  the  ortglnal  iiHrtlil— »i  than  we  will  know 
how  wa  ttmrntt  aa  loac  aa  that  oartlflcate  la  to 
effect,  and  there  will  be  no  argumenta  to  the 
tottire  ihowid  we  want  to  uae  the  gaa  and 
find  that  tha  ooaapany  la  aaUtog  it  more 
ptofttably  to  California. 

X  doubt  tf  It  la  amtmamtf  immm  that  at 
the  baarlnga  on  tha( 

op- 


the 


It  would  to  any  event  fumlah 
the  natural  gas  reqtunBant  at  the  Loa 
Alamoa  project.  Thla  was  only  a  demonstra- 
tion of  eommon  eense,  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Atoaala  Energy  Ciwiwiailnn.  and  I  thtefe  It 
makaa  atfaqmrta  sanaa  for  us  in  New  Mnloo 
to  ba  almUarly  protaatad.  Tbe  company  haa 
untU  Oatober  1  to  apply  for  a  rehearing.  If 
It  doee.  It  will  devolve  on  the  people  of  New 
Meslco  to  InaUt  that  their  city  and  State 
oAdala  take  a  poaltton  oppoeing  the  granting 
of  a  oertlfleate  until  the  public  U  protected. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courteoua  attention. 
It  baa  been  a  real  pleaaure  to  be  with  you 
and  I  sineerely  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  making  my  views  clear  on  the  s\:b)ect  of 
tbe  Ban  JUan  pipe  Itoe.  I  do  not  lock  on  thla 
aa  a  light  with  San  Juan  County,  not  to  any 
way;  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operators  in 
every  election  have  been  my  best  friends;  and 
I  think  they  can.  In  this  caee.  have  their  eaJce 
and  eat  tt  too.  In  other  words.  let  the  com- 
pany stipulate  that  all  the  future  calculable 
needa  of  New  liezleo  wUl  be  taken  care  of 
and  then  let  the  Itoe  be  built. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  agree  with  me  and 
that  you  will  Joto  to  asking  the  Oovemor  of 
our  State,  the  dtf  oAalals  of  Albuquerque 
and  other  New  MsBtao  aommunltlee  to  Inter- 
vene and  Inalat  on  such  a  itlpulatlon. 

Thank  you. 


The  Steel  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

aw  mnrsTLVAirtA 
XH  THB  SBMATB  OP  THB  tTMITSD  STATV 

Thursday.  Sevttmbtr  22  '  legislative  day 
0/  Saturdaw.  StpUmber  3) .  1949 

Mr.  MYIR8.  Mr.  President.  I  sfik 
uns  Imous  consent  tc  have  printed  in  the 
Ricoao  a  ktatontnt  on  the  steel  dlsuute 
which  I  ms<>  yasterday  together  with 
▼hrtous  editorials  and  urtlcle^  on  the 
SBBM  subject. 

I  am  advlMd  that  the  cost  of  printing 
the  editorials  and  articles  wUl  be  $300  68. 
but  I  regard  them  as  of  sxxfflclent  im- 
portance to  Justify  the  cost. 

Th«r«  hdng  no  objection.  ttM  state- 
ment and  other  matters  were  ortsted  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows  : 

sToa  vaaivcia 

VAMU.    ON 


STATntBKT  ST   UWllSlt  STAT1 

J.  mrsa^,  dkmocbat.  or 


it  might  deplete  natural  gas 
at  Loe  Alamoe  and  thereby  Jeopardlas 
defense  of  our  Nation.     Aa  a  leaolt  It 
stipulated  at  the  hearing,  on  tha  part  of  the 


The  saoat  significant  and  ths  most  delicate 
problem  eoatrontlng  our  Nation  today  la  the 
sltnatlon  tovolved  to  ths  negotiations  be- 
tween the  steel  Industry  and  the  United  Steel 
Workers.  The  impllcatlana  go  far  beyond  the 
queatlon  of  wages  or  panslops  or  of  Oovam- 
ment  toterventlou  to  bargaining.  The  Issue 
at  staks  Is  one  of  the  whole  economic  security 
of  our  country,  not  alone  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  diato  ot  domestic  unemployment, 
raoaaalon.  and  eoonomk  unbalance  which 
would  Inevitably  follow  a  long  strike  to  one 
of  our  baalc  todustrlea.  but  from  the  pomt 
of  view  of  the  equally  disastrous  effects  on 
our  foreign  policy  and  our  foreign  oom- 
mltments.  The  major  alms  of  our  llarahall- 
plan  aid  to  Buropean  ooimtrlea  la  to  help 
countries  rebuild  thair  own  domastic 
ion  and  "■^"'^"i'"  stability  and  to 
the  march  of  oommunlam  which  thrlvw 
on  Internal  disruption.  A  mtoor  rofaailiiii 
In  the  XThlted  States  a  few  months  ago.  while 
not  resulting  to  any  serious  or  Inrtlrg  hard- 
ship  here,  did  cause  a  crisis  in  western 
Surope  snd.  had  it  continued,  would  have 
provided  a  further  wedge  for  communism. 


Failure  to  achieve  a  aatlsfactory  agree- 
ment to  the  steel  negotiations  at  the  present 
time  will  be  to  advertise  to  the  world  at  large 
that  we  are  not  big  enough,  not  matiire ' 
enough,  not  steadfast  enough  to  our  pro- 
fMsed  desire  to  achieve  peace  to  the  world. 
to  solve  our  own  problems  peaceably.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  expect  to  occupy  a  posiUon 
of  world  leadership  and  offer  guidance  and 
aid  to  other  countries.  No  one  and  no  group 
stands  to  profit  by  such  a  failure  except  tbe 
Communists  and  those  who,  with  the  Com- 
munists, have  long  been  predicting  that 
America  will  be  torn  by  industrial  strife  and 
pliuged  tot»  economic  turmoil.  And  the 
Commiml£t3  can  certatoly  be  counted  upon 
to  selae  this  opportunity  and  use  it  In  every 
open  and  tosldious  way  to  which  they  are 
well  versed,  to  fiuther  their  own  propaganda 
and  discredit  democracy. 

On  Saturday,  September  10,  the  fact-find- 
tog  board  which  had  been  appointed  by 
Praslfdant  Tiaunan  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  steel  depute,  made  its  report. 

Initially  Big  Start  was  unwUltog  to  go  along 
with  an  unnamed  iKMrd,  glvtog  as  their  rea- 
son the  possibility  that  the  board  would  be 
stacked  agntost  them.  When  the  President 
suggested  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  findtogs  of  that  board,  public  opinion 
immediately  swung  wholeheartedly  behind 
this  odrloualy  fair  proposal,  and  Big  Steel, 
albeltly  reluctantly,  did  agree  to  gn  along. 
When  the  findings  were  made  public  steel 
management  exercised  iu  reserved  right  not 
to  be  bound  by  the  findings,  but  I  thtok  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  Big  Steel  has  not 
once  raised  its  voice  to  challenge  the  integ- 
rity and  fairness  with  which  the  board  treat- 
ed the  problem.  It  simply  didn't  like  what 
was  recoxnnsended. 

Elsewhere  the  report  was  hailed  as  a 
triumph  for  the  results  which  can  be 
achieved  by  impartial  inquiry.  Hcadltoes 
and  editorial  columns  stated— and  I  am 
quoting  directly  from  papers  and  columniaU 
of  every  political  stripe,  except,  of  course,  the 
Communiste— that  the  "steel  report  could 
usher  in  an  era  of  prosperity."  that  the  steel 
report  was  **a  portal  to  peace." 

Two  days  after  the  report  appeared  David 
Lawrence,  the  long-time  Waahtogton  ob- 
server, had  this  to  say: 

"If  investigating  boards  of  the  disinter- 
ested type  and  caliber  of  Meesrs.  Boeenman. 
Daugherty.  and  Cole  could  always  be  found 
who  would  bring  to  their  final  recommenda- 
tions the  penetrating  Insight  and  fairness 
which  these  men  did,  America  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  triumphant  achievement  in  human 
relations." 

Editorial  conunent  generally  adopted  this 
same  view. 

For  myself,  I  certainly  feel  that  anyone 
who  has  read  and  studied  the  report,  whether 
or  not  he  is  In  complete  and  entire  agree- 
ment with  all  the  conclusions  reached  and 
recommendations  made,  must  concede  that 
it  demonstrates  not  only  thoroughness  and 
technical  competence  but  a  penetrating  in- 
sight and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  reeoramendations,  of  course,  were  not 
what  labor  had  asked  for  In  its  negotlatlonB. 
Labor  had  demanded  pensions.  Insurance 
benefits,  and  a  wage  tocrease  together  with 
the  insistence  that  there  be  no  price  increase 
In  steel.  Labor  contended  that  their  three 
demands  would  cost  the  companies  about  30 
cents  an  hoiu-  pw  worker,  and  to  the  negotia- 
tions steel  rejected  thla  estimate  as  far,  far 
below  what  they  thought  it  would  ncrually 
cost  to  meet  those  demands.  In  other  words. 
that  labor  was  asktog  for  far  more  than  30 
cents  en  hour. 

Now  Jtist  what  was  It  that  the  fact-find- 
ing board  recommended?  First,  it  recom- 
manded  that  labor  withdraw  its  demand  for 
a  wage  increase  at  this  time.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  blow  to  labor,  and  there  was  Imme- 
diate concern   that  labor  would  reject   the 


recomnxendatlons  altogetiier  on  this  account. 
The  second  recommendation  called  for  pen- 
sion and  insurance  benefits  to  be  paid  for 
whoUy  by  the  companies  and  this  practice 
was  referred  to  by  the  board  as  the  pres<*nt 
trend  to  pension  plans.  The  board  limited 
the  pension  and  insxirance  benefits  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  cents  an  hour.  But  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  steel  Insurance  plans  already 
to  existence  amounted  to  about  2  cents  an 
hour,  thereby  reductog  labor's  net  gato  to 
about  8  cents. 

So,  as  labor  viewed  it,  their  demands  were 
cut  from  30  cents  to  10  cents  an  hotu.  Since 
it  had  been  steel's  contention  that  the  un- 
ion demands  would  have  cost  much  more 
than  30  cents  an  hotir,  the  reduction  was, 
from  management's  vlewpotot,  considerably 
greater. 

It  is  understandable  that  labor  would  have 
been  disappointed  and  angry  but  in  accept- 
tog  the  report  and  swallowing  their  dlsai>- 
pototment,  they  demonstrated  dignity  and  a 
farslghted  awareness  of  the  grave  public  to- 
terest  tovolved.  They  agreed.  They  agreed 
to  accept  the  findings  as  a  l>asis  of  negoti- 
ating their  contract. 

President  Truman  immediately  arked  for 
an  11 -day  truce  and  urged  both  industry  and 
the  union  to  give  the  greatest  weight  and 
most  earnest  consideration  to  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  board  as  a  twsls 
for  prompt  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Nevertiieless,  United  States  Steel  rejected 
ths  findings  and  condemned  the  board's 
recommendation  of  noncontributory  pen- 
sions as  a  revolutionary  doctrine  of  far- 
reachtog  and  serious  oonsequenoes  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

ThU  stand  by  United  States  Steel  appeara 
completely  defenaelees  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  United  States  Steel  Iteell,  as  an  owner 
of  captive  coal  mines,  along  with  certain 
other  northern  mine  operators,  set  Uie  pat- 
tern for  what  it  terras  a  "revolutionary  doc- 
trine" by  agreeing  to  set  up  a  noncontrlb- 
utorv  plan  for  coal  mtoera.  Whatever  case 
Mr.  Fairless  may  make  for  his  conUnUon 
that  employeee  as  well  as  employers  should 
be  required  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  in- 
surance-pension plans,  ths  fact  remains  that 
this  argument  came  too  late.  The  issue  was 
already  decided,  not  by  the  President's  fact- 
findtog  board,  but  by  Steel  itself  back  in 
June  1947.  Stooe  this  is  so.  the  steelworkers 
are  not  likely  to  settle  for  less  than  what  la 
already  considered  a  great  oonceealon  on 
thfelr  part.  If  the  steelworkers  strike,  the 
people  of  our  ooiuitry  are  aroused  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  they  will  hold  management,  not  labor, 
responsible  for  injuries  to  our  country's  wel- 
fare restUttog  from  such  a  strike. 

There  has  been  a  development  to  the  news 
withto  the  past  few  hotirs  of  such  great  sig- 
nificance that  I  feel  steel  management  Is 
now  forced  to  reconsider  its  flat-footed  re- 
jection of  noncontributory  pensions  for  steel- 
workers. In  the  midst  of  heated  negotia- 
tions over  their  new  contracts  with  automo- 
bile workers,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  announced 
last  night  its  wlUtogness  to  carry  out  con- 
tract negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  the  steel  fact- 
finding board.  A  statement  by  the  company 
at  that  time  referred  to  having  reviewed  "our 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  board's  recom- 
mendations and  their  inracapable  national 
effect,  whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not." 
The  only  conclusion  which  I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  draw  from  this  action  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  is  that  here,  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world.  Is 
a  recognition  of  the  ftindamental  soundness 
and  Jtistice  of  the  findtogs  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident's board.  At  the  present  stage  of  nego- 
tiations over  the  Ford  contract,  the  issue  la 
not  noncontributory  pensions.  That  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  peaceably  In  adopting 
the  fact-flndtog  board's  recommendations. 
And  the  only  issue  remaining  is  one  of  nego- 


tlattog  the  value  of  the  pension  to  be  estab- 
llahed.  So  I  suggest  again  that  steel  man- 
agement take  a  second  look  at  their  poaltUm 
to  view  of  the  Ford  action. 

Shortly  after  noon  today,  tt  waa  an- 
nounced that  President  Truman  has  asked 
for  a  new  6-day  extension  of  the  present 
truce  to  the  steel  dispute.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Prealdent  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
management  and  labor  resume  collective  bar- 
gaintog  on  their  own,  aaying  Federal  media- 
tors would  be  available  to  assist  them.  Up 
to  the  present  moment,  there  has  been  no 
reply  from  either  side.  In  the  light  of  se- 
rious consequences  which  would  result  from 
a  strike,  it  is  imperative  that  both  labor  and 
management  demonstrate  their  awareness  of 
the  larger  public  Interests  involved  and  either 
reach  an  agreement  by  the  strike  dead  Itoe 
on  Saturday,  or  show  that  they  are  willing 
snd  anxious  to  reach  an  agreement  short  of 
a  strike  by  following  the  President's  suggea 
tion. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  most  lat>or  leaders  are  tocreaslngly 
alert  to  recognising  their  responslbUlty.  not 
only  to  their  membership,  but  to  the  secu- 
rity and  economic  well-betog  of  America  and 
the  free  world. 

This  is  a  crisis.  But  out  of  all  the  con- 
fusion and  recriminations,  three  imconteeta- 
ble  facts  emerge.  Pint.  labor,  though  bit- 
terly dlsi4)polnted  to  seeing  lu  wage  de- 
mands set  aside,  haa  agreed  to  go  alon'^  with 
the  recommendations.  Second,  thn  Ford 
Motor  Co.  has  agreed  to  adopt  the  noncon- 
tributory pension  plan  as  a  basis  for  conduct- 
ing contract  negotiations.  Third,  United 
States  Steel  went  along  with  noncontribu- 
tory pensions  more  than  2  yean  ago  in  con- 
cluding Its  contracts  with  mine  workers  in 
captive  mtoes. 

Public  optoion  reoognlMa  thaae  faota  and 
the  heat  is  on  Big  Steel  to  show  convincingly 
their  willtognoss  to  settle  the  dispute  with- 
out reootirse  to  injunction  or  setiture,  with- 
out demanding  that.  tj}e  Government  inter- 
cede on  their  side  to  safeguard  our  country 
from  industrial  paralysis. 

{From  the  PltUburgh  (Pa.)  Press  of 
September  II,  l»48i 

TRc  snn.  aiposT — a  postal  to  pbao 

The  steel  fact  finders  have  made  a  report 
which  seems  to  clear  the  way  for  industrial 
peace. 

It  can.  and  should,  avert  two  deadly  perlla. 
either  of  which  could  cause  a  major  d^ires- 
slon.  First  of  these  dangers  was  a  wave  of 
inflation,  touched  off  by  a  race  between 
wages  and  prices  which  finally  would  land  to 
a  business  bust.  The  second  peril  was  a  serlea 
of  vast  strikes,  not  only  in  steel  tut  to  other 
big  industries  in  which  the  steel  demands 
would  establish  a  pattern. 

While  neither  aide  has  accepted  the  ftod- 
Ings  annoiinced  yesterday,  the  report  Is  a 
careful  document  written  after  hearings  of 
unprecedented  length  and  detail,  and  is  cer- 
tato  to  carry  great  weight.  As  always  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  it  will  not  fully  satisfy 
either  side.  But  it  seems  to  provide  a  sane 
approach  to  negotiations  leading  to  a  settle- 
ment not  too  obnoxiotis  to  either  party. 

There  will  be  a  vast  responsibility  on  both 
the  unions  and  the  companies  to  get  together 
now  arid  settle  their  dispute. 

The  report  may  prove  of  much  historic  im- 
portance. It  can  have  great  immediate  and 
long-term  effects  on  American  btutoess. 

The  Immediate  effect  can  be-that  of  avert- 
ing a  new  wave  of  runaway  inflation.  The 
board  held  against  a  wage  increase  because 
general  conditions  in  the  steel  todtistry  and 
outside  it  do  not  Justify  one. 

"The  cost  of  living  has  rematoed  stable 
wltiiin  the  last  year;  in  fact,  it  has  slowly 
declined."  the  fact  finders  pointed  out. 
"The  postwar  race  between  rising  wage  rates 
and  rising  costs  of  living  has  been  called  off 
by  economic  forces." 
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Alto«cttaer.  tt  waaBt  Ml 
PHUlp  Murrey  and  bla 
to  maka. 
Ifr.  Murray  ta  praatdant,  not  only  of  tbe 
4«orkan'   onion,   but   alao  of   tlia   CIO. 
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ilnca   tha   war 

at  tm- 


bittar  crltlcUm  from  wltbm  bis  own 
Isatlon. 

^or  taatanea.  tha  left-wtn«  CIO  union  of 
Blna.  mill,  and  unaltar  workara.  In  con  van - 
turn  yatarday  at  Chleaco.  danouncad  tha 
■t««l  board's  iiui— — iitatlniii  aa  "oilMr- 
ttbie  and  tBada^aato."  fk  caMad  on  Mr.  Mar- 
ray  to  mcbtltzc  all  CIO  unions  for  a  fight  to 
"guarantee  fourth-round  waga  advaneea  thla 
yaar  for  all   workers." 

Mr.  Murray  may  well  have  concluded  that 
such  a  fl?bt  woat«i  be  almoat  certain  to  cost 
CIO  iiiaiabwia.  and  ataifbudy  alaa.  nova  than 
anyhody  aosM  bopa  «0  pOn  ftam  It.  V  Ma 
dedston  helps  to  tnaora  tatfwlrlal  psaas.  aa 
It  should,  be  wUl  deaarva  tbm  tamatrf*  grat- 
itude. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press  of  Sep- 
tember 14.  1948 1 


so: 


NO 


concept  of  providing  social  insur- 
ancc  and  psnslona  far  swirfcars  in  Industry 
haa   bacoota   an    aeasptad    part   of    modem 


Tha  waUani  at  iha  whola  ftotkm  ta  at 
It  ia  far  Mora  laspartant  than  tha  wdf are  of 
cr  a  slngla  Industry. 
wUl  now  hava  on  thns  tha  tnr- 
«t  thhifcing  at  f1—  aa  a  whola. 


Tftat  !»— rrattBii.  in  the  report  of  Prast- 
dent  Truman's  steal  fact-floding  board.  Is 
true.  There  la  wlda  agfasoMM  with  the 
board's  statemant  that  paawMOB  for  tem- 
porary and  pmsanent  depreciation  of  the 
*'^'— —  ■MCUDa,'*  aa  well  as  for  deprecia- 
tion and  !■■■■■••  at  plant  and  machtnery, 
should  be  aawMHad  a  part  of  normal  busl- 


intsiinsnt  docu- 

hiViiqr  of 

It  should  open  tha  way  to  a 

«    In    staal    and 


tnd 
I 


of  Saptem- 


CIO  tTnitatf  fnstl ■<■!■■'  whfa-policy 
(tea  actad  vlaaly   la  aaMptlBc   tha 
of    PrralilMl    Itvaaa's 
board  aa  a  basis  tot  ranawad 
with  tha  steel  Industry. 


jfir.' 


I 


vw 

>  l( 


And  the  start  lawiMinaiiilril  for  steel  In- 
dustry Insurance  and  panalon  systems  Is 
aomparatlvely  small. 

PhUlp  Murray,  prwaldcnt  of  tha  staal- 
and  the  CIO  who  calls  thla 
BMBdatlon  "the  most  constructive 
thing  In  the  history  of  oar  union."  obviously 
aonalderi  It  only  a  start. 

Whatever  the  staeiworkars  may  get  now. 
other  onions  will  want  at  laaat  that  much. 
And.  year  by  year,  the  ataaTworkars  and 
othara  will  want  mian  sspai  hdlj  If  ihay 
are  aneeoracad  to  bsllava  Ibnt  tfe 
and  panMoB  sfstaaas  gtva  ttas 
for  nothing. 

Tha  fact-finding  board  held,  despite  vigor- 
ous oppoamau  by  the  nt^^l  companies,  thst 
lid  be  financed  entirely  by 
proaa  to  haTa  baan  a 
oartaln  to  promote 
that  such  afMama  do 
somathlng  tor  nothing, 
hy  sasployers  and 
ip  Mhodlsd  ta  tha 
.  lu  tha 
and  in  tha 
raOraad   rsttrrmaut   law.     Itt   a   suundar. 
saf*r  frtnrtple  than  tha  one  advocatad  by 
tha  atsel  fact  flndara. 
fat  private  cmployan  muM  pay  thair  btial- 
wtth  mouif  ttosy  Irt  troat  thair 
Itey  wOt  pam  tloMg  to  mstr 

tothato> 

plans. 

f oraad  too 
pctwar  of  uBtona. 

If 

eoaU.  they-U 

wlU  loaa  Joha 

Unttad 
Thay 
(tthd  wtth  a  iavy  of  10 


cants,  paid  by  tha  mine  owners,  on  aaett  ton 
of  eoal  mlnad.  Latar  they  forced  that  to  30 
cents  a  ton.  Vat,  month  after  month,  even 
when  the  mhoaa  ware  operating  full  blast. 
ravanoa  to  the  fund  haa  faUan  short  of  meet- 
ing tha  cost  of  miners'  panrtoaa  and  other 
banaflts  on   the   scale  Mr.  Lewis  conaldors 


Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  can  force  the  levy  par  ton 
of  eoal  higher  still.  But  If  ha  doaa  the  price 
of  toal  alae  will  go  higher.  And  higher  cocl 
prices  snu  drive  mora  and  BMra  aoai  tafva 

to  tha  uae  of  othar  Mala,  whlok  wOl  aaaB 
fewer  jobs  for  miners  and  leas  production 
upon  which  the  union  can  levy  fcr  support 
of  Its  fund. 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )   Press  of 
September  14.  1B!9I 

Bcw'a  THAT  aoam? 
Whaa  Philip  Murray  announced  the  United 
Steal aiuihma'  aeoaptanoa  oX  the  reeomznenda- 
tlona  of  the  fact-flndi-ig  board  in  the  steal 
watje  dispute.  It  waa  a  foregone  concltialan 
that  he  would  be  the  target  for  erltldam 
from  left-wing  unions  of  the  CIO.  of  which 
ha  also  Is  president. 

Tha  left-wingen  performed  exactly  ac- 
aordlng  to  achedule.  The  Mine.  MIU  * 
Workers'  convention  In  Chi 
on  Mr.  Murray  to  reject  the 
mandatlons  and  renew  tha  'trlve  for  higher 


Jbhn  Clark,  prasldant  of  the  Smelter  Work- 
era,  aanad  the  board's  progmm  "a  pxiny.  pid- 
dling, pHiaton.  and  welfara  program." 

Cn  the  aame  day.  laat  Monday,  a  rtlapatrh 
from  Houghton.  Mich.,  announced  that  the 
Mine.  Mill  h  Smelter  Workers  settled  their 
labor  dlsputa  with  a  copper  company  wltli 
a  raduetlon  in  pay  for  miners  of  Id  cents 
an  hour. 

[nom  the  Ptttabun^h  (Pa.>  P'^st-Oaaette  of 
Saptember  13,  IC  9| 

TUB  icFoar  oif  wnsL 

The  report  of  tlM  Frasldant's  ataal  fact- 
finding board  providea  a  raasonabiw  basis 
for  settlement  of  tha  dispute  batwaan  the 
mdustry  and  tha  United  Staelwcrhsra.  Par- 
ties to  tha  dispute  should  accept  Mr.  Tru- 
man's appeal  for  a  10-day  sxtenalon  of  the 
strike  daaditne  so  aa  to  provide  time  for 
study  of  the  board's  racoaunendations. 

The  board  found  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  tha  staetworkers  should  have  a  general 
waga  Ineraasa.  The  posit  too  of  tha  workers. 
It  concluded,  is  net  laaqpfitahle.  Curing  tha 
laat  year,  tha  eoat  of  living  haa  gradually 
declined.  Aa  eoBspared  with  workara  In  othar 
laduatdaa,  staalworksrs  havr  iired  vary  well 
In  getting  Inersaaes  since  1S»39 

We  must  agraa  with  the  board's  conclu- 
sion that  an  laeraaae  of  wagea  in  the  steel 
Industry  would  estahllsh  an  inflationary  pat- 
tern denaernui  to  the  present  leaaUng-out 
pcaaam  of  the  aatmnal  economy. 

however,  tha  fhet  tndma  left 
the  door  open  for  subseqtient  wage  de- 
manda — "If  continued  high  profits  do  not 
restUt  In  beneAt  to  the  oonaumer  of  steel  In 
tha  form  of  lawer  jrlase,  there  wooM  fte  a 
jnetHcarion  tm  Mm  wakm  to  ranav  tta  de- 
■aaa  ut  waga  ratea  la  aidar  to 
>  te  tba  tardUBtry's  pnapartty." 

The  paaiMt  Imus  Involvea  a  fundaawnul 
question:  Whoahoiiid  bear  tha  rsapoaalblir.7 
of  sodal  aaeurlty.  Ooaernment  or  lndiistr)t 

The  board  leavaa  a  dalaiia  laplMatlon 
that  the  primary  reepuaittMMf  laala  vlfch 
Ooveraasant,  hut  it  aieo  adaaacea  a  lagtcal 
hallaf  that  uaUl  such  tlaM  aa  OosacBHMBt 
■mImo  adifaala  provlatoa.  hiAwWy  thould 
aattagap.  MB;  tt  Is  clear  thai  tiM  board 
does  not  taaor  a  duplication  of  aoclal- 
seourity  fuaatlons  ae  between  OavanuBMit 


contractual    obltgauou. 


.jm  not  row 
But.    adda    the 


■m 
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board,  thev  are  permissible  under  the  Taft- 
■vtley  law.  At  the  same  time,  the  board 
urgae  long!  aad  thomogh  atudy  which  would 
have  the  iractleal  eflieC  of  tfalaylng  negotia- 
tion of  a  penalon  until  next  year. 

One  of  the  board's  most  Interesting  find- 
ings involves  the  Industry's  Just  complaint 
against  ladustry-wide  bargaining.  It  de- 
clares that  the  habit  of  turning  to  Oovei^- 
ment  Instead  of  arguing  issues  out  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  has  become  too  entrenched. 
ffartlee  to  bargalntng  give  up  too  easily,  the 
board  bellavea.  and  not  without  cause.  The 
orlglnai  concept  of  collective  bargaining  on 
a  plant-by-plant  basis  "haa  hardly  been  ob- 
served in  the  steel  industry."  the  board 
found,  adding  that  a  dealre  to  return  to  nor- 
mal collective  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the 
iiwapanli  ii  la  complBlaly  justified. 

Tbaie  hou.  of  eaurae.  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  who  Is  responsible  for  Industry- 
wide bargaining,  the  industry  or  tiie  steel- 
workers  It  is  poilnent  to  point  out.  In 
that  only  a  lack  of  unity 
companies  permitted  the 
current  dlapnta  to  go  to  fact  finding. 

Onlted  States  Steel,  it  wlU  be  recalled. 
wanted  to  hold  out  for  bargaining  without 
Govemmeiit  Intervention.  But  when  the 
smaller  companies  capitulated,  making  it 
plain  thaSi  there  was  no  indxistry-wlde  agree- 
amat.  ByBtaisl.  accounting  for  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  Industry    had  to  go  along. 

Now,  if  the  union  is  aot  respon£ible  for 
industry-wide  bargaining,  as  tt  firmly  in- 
sists. Mr.  Murray  should  announce  that  each 
local  will  be  permitted  to  negotiate  Its  own 
oontract  with  the  Individual  steel  com- 
panies without  review  by  the  International 
union's  policy-making  board 

The  fact-finding  board's  slap  at  those  who 
are  quick  to  run  to  Government  wtth  their 
negotiating  dtfflcultles  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain wry  humor.  Federal  tntervp.ntlon  and 
Its  quick  acoeptanoe  by  the  union  was 
srtdely  Inoerpreted  aa  Mr  Truman's  effort  to 
take  his  labor  trimoda  off  a  spot.  It  was 
pnerally  supposed  that  labor  would  get  a 
substantial  portion  of  what  tt  asked  as  tt 
did  under  similar  circumstances  In  1946. 
even  at  the  risk  erf  a  new  round  of  inflation. 

But  not  oniy  has  the  board  refused  to 
give  the  union  subetantlally  what  It  asiLed. 
it  has  alao  repudiated  the  notion  of  gov- 
onmcsital  paternalism,  s  development  we 
welcome  heartily 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  those  who  expected 
a  one-aided  report  have  been  disappointed, 
tt  aot  ff*M*ff*yf  On  the  whole,  the  report 
■ppoam  ta  be  thorough  and  broad-minded. 
Let  ua  hc^ie  that  Its  consideration  by  both 
industry  and  the  steelworkers  will  now  be 
equally  as  palnstakiug  and  farsighted.  so 
that  the  tragedy  of  a  strike  may  be  averted. 


the  Pittsbunth     Pa.t   Post-Gaaette  of 
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(By  David  Laarrence) 

Saptember  12.— An  epoch- 
report  which  should  have  far-rcach- 
iBg  affecu  in  the  handling  of  labor-manage- 
aHht  ralatloaa  In  aU  industries  m  America 
haa  Just  bean  *»i"««jmi  down  by  the  (act-flnd- 
ing  board  oif  three  men  appointad  by  Presi- 
dent Truaian  to  «»^»fc«»  recoounandatlons  to 
aaiploy«a  and  unlona  in  the  steel  Industry. 
Par  tha  fmsal  islneiptaa  uaed  bi  the  ap- 
proach to  tlila  ooovlex  oontrovany  can  ba 
ippUad  in  wrtllr^  othar  major  dlaputen  and 
ttUB  tmder  ;aa  and  lam  neoamary  the  re- 
strlcUve  features  of  both  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  tlaft-Hartiay  Act 

If  tnveattsaClliC  beards  of  the  disinterested 
oallber     of     Mt>«srs      R<«wnman 
aod  Cole  could  u^'ways  be  tuund 
who  wcmM  bMat  «•  «b^r  firai  r^c 
tlona  tha  jwiialnllin  inwiRht  and 
which  thaee  bmb  dM.   iinwlrs  eould  look 


forward  to  a  Momphant  achievement  In 
human  relations. 

While  one  may  dlaapaa  vtth  tlM  detailed 
argument  here  and  thara.  latfMBff  that  tSksae 

three  men  in  Just  a  few  waeka  could  not 
possibly  understand  ail  phasea  of  the  dispute 
and  the  background  so  mtich  more  familiar 
to  both  the  unions  an'l  the  management, 
even  this  imperfect  method,  after  aU,  is 
better  than  costly  strikes. 

Such  Nation-wide  work  stoppagaa  affect 
disastrously  the  Innocent  bystander — the 
public.  Hence  it  la  deairable  that  a  board 
representing  the  public  shall  make  recom- 
mendations which,  while  not  binding,  do 
have  an  immense  force  of  public  opinion 
benind  them  when  they  are  fair  and  Just,  as 
is  true  in  the  present  instance. 

Onfortanatoly  there  is  a  tmideney  after 
eaaarialBg  such  a  well-balanced  report  to 
say  It  Is  a  victory  for  one  sldte  or  the  other. 
Actually  it  is  a  victory  for  the  public 

In  rejecting  as  Inopportune  and  Inequita- 
ble tlie  fourth  round  of  wage  Increases  de- 
manded by  the  ste^  unions,  the  Board  gave 
to  the  omnpanlwn  sympaOietle  aonport  for 

warrant  fhawgm  In  ttaed  charges  that  may 
continue  over  s  period  of  years.  The  unions, 
on  the  other  hand,  won  approval  tar  social 
insurance — bospitailaatJon.  death,  and  dis- 
ability beneflta — as  a  current  expenae  that 
does  mean  an  increase  In  wage  expenses  for 
management.  Likewise  the  union  won  sup- 
port t<x  the  principle  of  a  company-con- 
tributed penajan  plan  which  is  to  be  bar- 
gained for  when  nest  few^  agreement  is 
negotiated.     This  is  ptogiees  on   ail  fronts. 

To  call  the  report  a  compromise  is  a  mis- 
nomer It  merely  selects  what  is  rlght_or 
wrong  in  each  contention  and  frankly  says 
so.  The  net  tfect  is  to  give  each  side  what 
It  deserves.  The  correct  word,  therefore.  Is 
not  ctjmpromtse'  but  honest,  objective,  and 
Judicial  determuiation  of  issues  that  sre 
economic  and  social. 

The  report  will  be  read  and  reread  In  the 
onmtng  months  by  all  who  must  deal  wltii 
the  vexing  phases  of  the  labor  problem. 

For  it  recites  a  phllnaoptiy  '-f  reasoning 
that  inevitably  must  hearten  aB  who  believe 
thai:  Ilia  major  factor*  in  our  eeowomir  life — 
untooB  aad  amaagement — can,  with  the  out- 
side athaalns  md  support,  find  besic  aolu- 
tione  without  recourse  to  eUihH. 

More  than  this,  the  r^ort  haa  a  meaning 
for  everybody  In  baibBam  or  IttdaiOy  or  the 


It  amans  ttiat  a  high-level  board  with 
Presidential  prestige  behind  It  beapeaks 
and  urges  an  era  of  stability  in  wages  and  a 
hope  that  out  of  such  stabilization  may  come 
lower  (Rices  and  hence  an  Inereaeed  JBuying 
activity.  To  uae  a  stock^naitat  tmnu,  the 
stert  report  le  "bunMh"  for  eveiyUaly.  IT 
takaa  to  heert  on  aU  sldee,  the  rep'^rt  can 
usher  In  an  era  of  etablllzed  pi-osperlty  for 
America. 

|n«n  the  Ptttatnirgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gaaette  of 
September  13,  I940| 

THX  cHoer  or  Loao 


(By   Marquis  Obiids) 

12.— Juat  aa  with 
poUoy.  yon  have  to  read  the 
fine  print  in  the  report  of  the  Pretident's 
steel  fact-finding  board.  The  fine  print,  in 
this  instance.  Is  in  a  lauvUiy  foataota  deal- 
ing wtth  a  tho^ 

IK  IB  a  gboat  ttiat  haunts  Aaurlcan  policy 
makers  and  thoee  who  iFOUld 
policy      In  a  footnote. 
Daugherty  deals  with  the  thaorlm  of  ' 
Lord  Keynea. 
uigbyi 
fori 

wtth    greatly    ttflMMfibB    tha 


ed  to  Ike  boand  Cor  tha  dc  Bta^wotters 
Uhlon  waa  that  only  by  a  wage  Increaee  eould 
the  recession  be  ptaveated  from  beooaalag  a 
depreesion.  Wtth  steel  leading  the  sroy.  thle 
would  be  an  increase  throughout  Industry. 

The  board  rejected  that  argument  This 
is  certain  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
statue  of  ardent  Keyaeeiana  within  the  Tm- 
maa  Fblr  Deal.  nnniftBuauily  Leon  Keyeer- 
Bng.  one  of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Bco> 
nonxic  AdTleers.  It  can  alao  have  importaat 
poWliiai  conaequences. 

While  rejecting  any  wage  Increase,  the 
other  two  board  members  leeve  the  delloate 
task  of  interpreting  Keynes  entirely  to 
Daugherty.  Put  from  being  scornful  of  tlis 
brilliant  British  soonomlst.  he  refers  to  him 
aa  "the  master." 

Itar  does  ha  M|eet  outright  Keynee' 
Ibaory.  BallMr.  ta  a  diaeiMrton  thai 
Uke  aa  latarpntotton  of  holy  writ,  he  de- 
clares that  Beyaea  aawu  approved  the  idea 
of  a  wage  increaee  to  offset  the  threat  of  a 
depression. 

'"Hie  error,"  Daugherty  writes,  "appears  to 
lie  In  carrying  too  dogamtlaBttv  and  ngkBy 
the  view  of  Keynes  ttmt  wage  fwlea  la  gm- 
eral  are  not  only  an  elenttnt  of  firms'  cost  but 
atoc  an  element  in  the  demand  for  firms' 
products  Many  American  Keynealana  etreus 
the  deraanc  aide  of  wage-rate  changes  much 
more  than  the  ooat  side.  The  biielnmiiiiiiii, 
thinking  mainly  of  his  own  enterprise  and 
not  much  about  the  economy  aa  a  whola.  em- 
phaelan  the  ooet  timammt  at  such  chsngm  ' 

In  the  argUBMBt  before  the  tact-llndlBff 
ooard.  the  union  InalMed  that  mere  dollen 
'.ould  have  to  go  in  wages  Into  the  poeketa 
at  workers  if  they  were  to  be  able  to  to  keep 
on  buying  the  tiroUtiets  of  America's  vast 
Industriiu  machine 

On  the  other  side,  the  oompaniei  stoistly 
maintained  that »  boost  In  wagm  woidd  awaa 
a  oonaaponding  boost  in  prieaa.  And  with 
higher  prices,  the  average  cltaaen  would  be 
able  to  buj  fewer  goods.  Therefore  the  eco- 
nomic picttn^  would  grow  darker. 

Chairman  Daugiierty  goes  on  to  say  that  no 
one  can  really  be  stire  of  which  of  theae  two 
onnaequenoes  would  flow  out  of  an  increaee. 
Daugherty  conclndee: 

"The  long-tenn  need  is  for  steady 
expansion.  Beeaum  the  effects  of  a 
rate  «^ha«e»  tmder  present  conditions  are  un- 
predictable. It  aeems  best  not  to  tamper  now 
wtth  the  general  level  of  wage  ratea." 

Tliere  la  a  alight  sop  to  the  KeynsMana  in 
the  board's  empbasia  that  its  deeliioa  on 
wa^as  applies  only  "under  preeeat  eondl- 
tions."  If  the  companlea'  eoat  of  manuXac- 
toring  steel  declines  as  a  raralt  of  the  mod- 
endaatton  of  plant  and  technique  now  go- 
lag  forward,  then  the  rompantee  will  be 
faced  with  the  neoeaslty  of  a  dhotoe.  They 
wUI  either  haaa  to  loaar  the  lalum  of  their 

i  at  ttyHr  work- 
aad  pensions,  in  the 
board's  latmpaalaltaB.  eantsrtbnta  to  the 
efeabUity  of  the  eeonomy  at  a  high  laael  of 
eaqiloymant. 

Lord  Watmme  hMt  nMt  to  WartiintHiit  be- 
fate  Ua  daath  was  la  Bosamber  of 
was  than  balpiBg  to  amivy  ob 
for  a  loan  to  ft^tain. 

Ht:  gloomy  prophecies  made  prtvat^y  at 
dtoft  tima  aeem  to  have  been  oonaet.    It 
too  ttttle.  if  not  alao  too  late, 
lees.    M    this    latest 

laapovarfttl  fdree  fin 
tallllaat.  wncy 


(Rom  the  PttMbsBBh 


(Pa.)  Poat-Gsaett«  of 
13.  1M9] 


Orgamasd  \Mt»ar  la 
ttUkt  a  fourth  round  at 


I  eitn  bv  many  foraiar  CIO 
The  root  of  the  argument 


^■ 
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t«ek.    As 

prtaetpl* 
It  bM  ^«coln• 

^_,  _  , to  bow  tb«  burden  wiU 

b«   bom*,   by   OownuBMit  or   by   indufltry. 
KM  cwtaiiUy  Umt*  I  ~ 


vttbbaMi 
Tom  C.  Cai 


tlM 


tt  nakM  towarti   fllllng 


Tb*  PrwtdcntUi  aUcl  tact-HiMllnc  board** 


It  «■•  VMMrkable  for  tt»  ilmpilrlty  and  for 
tta  btaBtaaaa  It  put  to  r«M  a  lot  of  union 
falrj  talaa  about  staal  aatf  tt  gttv*  lU  Utea  of 
tba  ataai  Iaduati7'»  raapooiibUlty  on  social 

la  strong  vorda 
<D  ba  auist  rsa<lng.    It 
my  xhU  soalBl  Immmamtm  and  pmakemm  paid 
lor  by  UMtaalry  ihaaM  ba  CBaiMHatf  •■  ta- 
lo  taka  «Mb  a 


la  profldsd  for. 
Tba  ability  to  pay   was  eonaldercd  but  was 
board's    prtaMH^    arpnaMU-    Tba 
that  slaal  *••  vy  aatf  anaBinc  «a 
but  was  baekvard  on  Insurmnca  and 
plana. 

That 


k-aai  aa4  vtet  tba  fact 
ba  III  I  mm  I  la 
fact    Sudan    think    tluit    tba 


about  4  oanta  lui 
-with  cradtt  for  tslstlng  plana— b« 
artfuKad  and  tbat  a  pension  plan  amounting 
to  •  aaata  aa  boor — with  credit  for 

studlaa  tba  js  nW—  ai 

lactiT*  bargaisiaf  aaa  paoaaatf  to  aa 

Tba  board  ra)actad  all  tba  OBloii'a  looaa 
arfumanta  on   productlTlty.   ability   to  pay. 

(or  a' 


•MO  a 
to  a 

a  vtfs  o««r  68.  the  laustnad  913  M. 

a  totAl  or  tao  13  a  aKiotb  lor  the 

Tba  maximum  any  worfcsr  axttf  his 

draw   Is  Oxad   by   lav  at  tM  • 

Tbtia  aaay  rsttrsd  wortesis  drawtac 

tor  pub- 


tut  to 

abora  tba 

fajacttoaa 

AMff 

Incraaaa 
Justltetf 
the  appi 
taaqultlaa 


tb 
dltf- 

blunt  axul  short, 
was  tba  rejection  of  s 
oa  tbs  baals  that  It  was  not 
tbat  IC  paatad  tt  would  upaet 
ar  iMAMtry  sa  a  whole.  No 
(Oand  la  ataal  vaaM.     The 


said  tbat 

bat  a  adnor  taMttoa  «f  pvaMa.  Azul  it  said 
tbat  Mayba  proMa  «iat  for  aapanston  should 

and  funds  for  so- 

wtth 
for 
It  now  has  a  tremendous 
It  vent  into  the  steel  bear- 
that  It  would  not  be  bound  by 
iMoanMB^atlocia  ot  the  board.  The  board's 
tadlBSB  vera  a  sunalas  to  steal  people.     No 

a  part  ot  wtm  •>■*•>  Bud  vadlt  voold  be 
avallaMa  lor  plaaa  la  aslalHMa.  Tba  costs 
eottld  ba  aa  lav  as  •  MBta  aa  hour. 

If  staal  ttraia  do  not  tt—  to  the  board's 
flnrHngi  tbsri  will  be  a  strike.  Such  a  strike 
aUcbt  mlB   the  buddlag  aephyr   uf   batter 


by  prieata  peactoa 

•uraaa  el  Labor  statlatica  for  1M7 

•  paraaatoC 


M  to  Ight  but  to 

■ot  bava  toaab  to  Ight  about — or  at 

to  pbatfa  the  oooatry  into 

a  steel  strlka.    It  la  a  tltfeilib  AMtsten  to 

make.    Wa  dost  ballOM  tb««  vtU  be  a  strike. 

But  va  do  bMtoea  tbat  tbla  steel  board 

to  tba  aaftoB  aad 

tbay  oould  aat  asttle 

OoTernment  stepped 

In.    OavOTMMBi  tbffWKh  lU  board  haa  ! 

carry  welffht. 


lltHkwettcra«ra  Hold  Roonii-TaUd 
Discnttiob  on  CVA 


BTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BBFKSBENTATTVBS 
Thuradaw.  September  22   19U 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  the  plan  for  a  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administration  Is  being  dls- 
cuased  in  community  forums,  round- 
tabi  discussions,  and  programs  of  all 
tyi)es.  I  believe  the  recent  round-table 
talk  beld  in  Moses  Lake.  Wash.,  la  typi- 
cal of  the  manner  In  which  this  i*oMem 
Is  being  considered.  The  discxusion  was 
rtported  by  Mr.  Howard  Ordway  in  the 
Weantchee  World.     It  follows: 

CVA  OsBcuaaBD  a*  Bottno-Tabls  TAUca 
(By   Howard  Ordway) 

Moasa  Laks.  July  18.— It  dldnt  fp  accord- 
ing to  plan 

Tbat'a  about  the  way  you  could  sum  up 
the    qoartarly    north    central     Washington 
-table    meeting    at    the    local    grsde- 
bulldlng  bere  Saturday. 

Tba  acanda  eaOcd  for  discussion  of  roads. 
schools,  and  a  new  panel,  employment,  along 
with  CVA  But  the  meeting  never  got  be- 
yong  a  Uvely  search  for  s  little  wisdom  on 
how  we  can  beat  handle  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  and  lU  tributarlea. 

Lars  Langloa,  ssststint  supenrlsar  of  by- 
drsullcs.  State  department,  of  conscryatlon 
and  development,  the  State  represer  tatlve. 
and  principal  speaker  didn't  have  a  prepared 
speech. 

But  It  wouldn't  have  made  much  difference 
for  in  the  meeting  there  were  several  who 
have  lived  and  worked  with  the  basin  pro- 
gram. They  opened  up  the  lively  dlsciu- 
slon  and  this  is  a  record  of  what  they  had  to 
say 

Langloa  bad  but  started  on  bis  *off  the 
cuff**  speech  when  he  ssked  Ed  Southard, 
pioneer  Grant  County  citizen  and  Grand 
Coulee  booatcr.  "Ed.  you  know  what  the  Fed- 
eral Govammant  has  done  out  here  and  how 
much  eontrol  they  have — do  3rou  want  mora 
aid  and  control  over  the  State's  rsaouicsa?" 

Bd  Southard,  despite  his  sd'-andng  years, 
leaped  to  the  door  with  agility  and  bounce. 
"I've  basB  vtlUng  to  take  Federal  aid  when- 
|«t  It.  There's  no  lack  of  faith 
I  don't  know  tt  you  op- 
but  you  were  sleeping 
with  the  boys  who  did  " 

This  brought  a  quick  response  and  con- 
stdarable  laughter  from  the  delegates.    Prom 
on.  Lara  Ijwgtoo  vas  on  the  defensive 
aftboCTA 

Prank  BeU.  Kphrata  botol 
eommlaakmer.  raleed  the  qveetloD  to  Lai^loa. 
"Xsnt  the  CVA  board  res]3onalble  to  Congreaa. 
Mr.  Langloer  Did  X  understand  you  to  say  tt 
coold  operate  on  Its  ovn  without  regard  for 
Cnngri?^ 

Langloat  reply  waa.  "Tee.  In  a  way 

■■raM  T^ptoa.  eaacttt've  secretary  ot  the 
CVA  iMgoa  tbaa  took  the  floor.  He  reminded 
Langloa,  the  TVA  Act  was  amended  six  times 
and  the  Administration  was  InvaMl^atad 
twice.  It  la  very  reaponslve  and  aonobiBMa 
la  no  ooatrol  over  the 
Wt  oC  prlaato  bwlDMa  contMu- 
plated  tn  CVA. 
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WprgagntattTg  from  Odessa, 
AtHMMl  Muclkuase  htkJ  Implement  store 
own«r  then  came  to  Langloe's  aid.  "I  am  op- 
posed to  CVA — just  as  I  am  to  the  P'ederal 
WBIinl  over  the  storR^e  of  wheat.  The  Ped- 
wnl  Oavmtmmait  1b  taUlng  us  where  and  how 
«c  mwt  aWrv  Vteat.  They  tell  us  too.  what 
wlMAt  BUrt  br  Atpped — Instating  on  wheat 
not  wbest  fron  •levacors  but  that  on  the 
fitnind  TUey  aent  us  expensive  stornpe  bins 
we  bad  CO  •■•mble  to  store  *  8.000  biiahels  of 
wheat,  but  they're  no  good 

"The  CVA  would  8upen»e»*e  the  legislature 
and  Just  Itlte  the  Brannan  program  ruin  our 
farm  production  It's  ton  much  centraliza- 
tion when  we  need  decentralization." 

Prank  Bell  countered  qt-lcWy  to  Raugust 
with.  "I  suppoee  Hr  'laujftist  opposes  the 
Federal  program  for  support  of  the  wheat 
prlees  and  MHtatance  In  loans  to  wheat 
nmchers  " 

RaugUat   failed    to   comment 

Ifat  WaiAimgton.  Bphrata  attorney  and 
State  representative  chided  Langl  e  for  his 
remark  that  TVA  is  aocialistic 

•'Ifs  the  same  old  gospel  of  spreading  fear 
■ad  hysteria  amoOK  ^*>*  people  we  went 
UbtuukIi  on  Grsnd  OMttM  C>am."  Nat,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  leaders  for  the  dam. 
commented. 

"Mr  Langloe.  how  do  ycu  reconcile  these 
itatements  by  Senators  VocxtcwBXBc  and  Bnx 
KJK>wiAJn>  of  California? 

"Vajtokivsebc  nails  TVA  with  this  com- 
ment: TVA  is  one  of  tne  most  successTul 
iMtttutlona  on  this  earth.'  Senator  haLTON- 
■MU.,  a  Massachuaetis  blueblood.  com- 
atnted:  TVA  has  benefited  a  large  section 
d  this  coiiatry  Kmowlajvd  said  after  an  18- 
■Mmtta  study  and  visit  to  he  valley  it  was 
private   enterpriae   and    local 


"Do  you  mtm  think  FVA  U  socialistic.  Mr. 
LAngloa?^     Waahlngtcn  asked. 

"I  woal4  ramted  you  Mr.  Langloe,  that 
Waahtegton  Water  Power  calleti  Grand  Coulee 
ition.  The  Spokane  papers  In  edl- 
aald  she  bed  rock  was  rotten — that  any- 
who  oeuld  see  a  market  for  power  should 
hava  hto  head  examined  and  olaced  In  an 
taatttaHaa.  Both  have  regretted  these  com- 
menta  ■taec."  Washington  commented. 

Tha  Bureau  has  a  tough  problem.  We  rec- 
ognlae  that.  We  alao  recognize  that  despite 
afreementa  there  was  a  2-year  delay 
Ci-efk  Diim.  when  we  need  the  pcw- 
«r  and  It  will  delay  the  program.  There  s 
baan  too  much  sniping  from  ihe  side  mes 
up  to  delay  and  confusion.  CVA 
re  of  this." 
Nat  Washington  left  off.  Prank  Bcli 
one  of  bis  very  rare  public  talks. 
"I  never  knew  a  man  to  steal  second  base 
and  keep  one  foot  on  first,  '  Bell  led  off. 

"All  th«>  CVA  does  is  to  bring  the  part  of 
khe  PMeral  Administration  we  must  deal 
Vtkh  back  there  to  our  own  Northwest. 

Tve  had  a  UtUe  experience  In  dealing  with 
the  Intnlor.  Army,  and  Apiculture  Oepart- 
menta.  You  have  to  deal  with  all  and  aome- 
wh«n  you  finally  get  an  agreement,  an 
la  r^Iaced.  Then  you  start  all  over 
It's  time  consuming  and  wasteful." 
"Thare's  nothing  in  the  CVA  bill  which 
gtvaa  authority  to  go  outside  the  existing 
Pidaral  agancles.  Every  action  taken  must 
be  raported  to  Congreaa. 

"Let's  look  at  it  this  way :  Is  the  CVA  more 
It  and  economical?  If  it  is,  then  it's 
for  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
Us  ^uixl  tor  business,  too.  We  can  let 
our  own  State  power  commission,  whenever 
It's  appointed,  deal  with  the  board,  right  at 
t,  not  back  in  Waahlngton.  We  can 
tthls  vicious  circle  and  save  time 


■outhard  came  back  with.  "Lar*.  all  I 
L  to  knew  IS  this :  Is  there  anything  m  the 
bill  which  delegates  power  that  the  agencies 
cannot  do  now?" 

Laa^oe  came  back  reluctantly  "No." 
M  aaafchard  then    said     "WeU.    I   am    a 
from  Arkansas.     But   I 


think  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  we  wouldn't 
get  a  good  board — no  more  than  we  would 
fear  we  couldn't  get  a  good  Eiefense  Secrer4ury, 
Secretary  of  Interior,  or  Agriculture. 

"I  would  be  more  impressed  with  what  you 
see  than  hear.    If  this  board  ia  on  tha  i 
out  here  It  can  be  dealt  with  by  the 
who  know  something  ahoot  tha  project. 

"I  reoianber  the  apoHeaman-Beytew  edi- 
torial saying  the  dam  foundation  was  rotten. 
A  little  bunch  of  men  in  ^hrata  headed  by 
Nat  Washington  got  D.  C.  Hennlng.  Port- 
land englner.  to  look  into  this  He  was  told 
by  Osborne  at  the  dam.  that  the  report 
must  read  the  dam  Is  rott^i  and  unsoimd.' 
Por  a  time  I  went  along  with  that  gang,  but 
I  learned  better  and  ended  up  supporting 
the  dam." 

W  Lee  Harrison,  preaident  of  the  commer- 
cial club,  a  former  resident  of  Wlllferesbro. 
Ky.,  In  TVA  country,  told  the  group:  "We 
didn't  kaow  much  about  the  Bureau  of  Army 
Pngliiaai's  down  there  but  we  did  get  the  Job 
done  and  it  was  a  good  Jah  for  the  people 
and  country.  It  wae  ao  good  that  the  Mid- 
west supporters  are  now  thinking  about  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority   (MVA). 

"Tipton  said  the  basic  diflerenoe  between 
CVA  and  TVA  was  m  the  condition  which 
prevailed  m  the  South  They  needed  flood 
control,  the  land  was  eroded,  and  unemploy- 
ment mounting  made  It  the  poorest  section 
in  the  country.  It  took  a  highly  centralized 
agency  to  get  the  job  done  at  once. 

"The  CVA  board  would  not  be  given  the 
broad  powers  which  were  required  In  the 
TVA  emergency.  We  have  the  serious  de- 
fects of  the  (H^eent  river -devampamt  pro- 
grams pointed  out  to  us  by  the  Baoear  Com- 
mission. We  can  go  on  from  th^,"  Tipton 
concluded. 

Jim  Dodson,  Grant  County  engineer,  spoke 
briefly,  saying  the  comity  was  surveying  100 
miles  of  road  In  the  area  which  will  be 
brought  under  water  In  1952  "We  need 
Pederal  aid  to  the  highways  and  hope  the 
other  38  counties  will  let  us  have  one-third 
of  the  million  dollars  PRA  money  to  build 
roads  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  farm 
units  ■' 

Russel  M.  Bsv^t,  newly  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  Qulncy,  said  the  adkooi 
program  must  be  given  prior  planning  and 
much  attention.  "We  must  take  care  of  the 
Job  now  and  not  wait  3  years  and  the  heavy 
Influx  of  school  population  once  water  Is  on 
the  land  In  cur  district.  We  will  need  the 
support  of  the  Landers  Act  and  all  available 
'^^deral  funds." 

Thoae  attending  the  meeting  and  commu- 
nities represented  Included: 

Moses  Lake:  R.  M.  Trask.  George  E.  Dough- 
erty, Ned  Thomas,  J.  H.  Powers,  Frederick 
KngUah.  Boland  G.  Kesaler.  Clinton  K.  Sin- 
clair, Howard  D.  Olson.  Otis  E.  Mayer  Russell 
;&ntth,  ErelTin   Mclnnls. 

Bphrata:  Prark  T.  Bril.  Nat  Washington, 
Prank  E.  Buckley  Mr  and  Mrs  E.  Roy  Mundy, 
E.  A.  Southard.  Knute  Hill,  and  Jim  Dodson. 

Seattle:  Joe  Gluck  and  Harold  G.  Tipton. 

Qulncy:  Lyle  E.  Brand,  W.  E.  Johnson, 
Arnold  Westover.  and  Russell  Esvelt. 

Wen8t<:hee:  Don  Isenhart.  Chester  Kimm, 
Mayor  Art  Pohlman.  and  Joe  Hamilton. 

Waterville:   John   R.  Jones. 

Bridgeport:  Wade  Troutman. 

Brewster:  Tom  Welbom. 

Okanogan:  J.  Lee  Harriaon  and  Dugan 
Grant. 

Soap  Lake:  A.  C.  Carothera. 

Odessa:  W.  C.  Baugust. 

SHA1.L  Ws  Havs  a  CVA  Paocaan? 

Mosxs  Lakk,  July  18. — Shall  we  have  a 
CVA?  This  was  the  subject  of  the  quarterly 
north  central  Washington  round-table  forum 
here  Saturday. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  speakera 
on  the  forum- 


Tee — Harold  G.  Tipton,  executive  eecretary. 
Lei«ue  for  CVA: 


This  round-table  discuaetoo  of  CVA.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  Is  a  splendid 
project.  It  affoedto  va  an  opportunity  to 
dlacuae  a  bill  which  la  oT  the  utmost  mtanat 
to  you  people  in  the  graaa  roota. 

There  are  some  caanwnttlM^  Ihrowa.  and 
X  might  say,  county  aammttm&omm  who  wont 
even  discuss  the  CVA,  let  alone,  be  (vpen- 
minded  and  objective.  I  am  reminded  by  this 
clipping  in  the  Seattle  TUnaa  tailing  of  a 
meeting  of  the  King  County  i  nianiiaitiiiii  m 

The  I  iimiiilwliaian  had  been  Invltad  to  a 
hearing  on  krasf  engtann  taaarfev  c  the 
revtead  SM  report.  «•  ytm.  taov  thia  had 
nothing  to  do  with  CVA.  Ooa  oT  tlM  < 
rtoagadhei— tug  the  invttottoa ) 
'This  is  the  CVA.  I  dont  know  much  about 
It  but  I  am  against  it."  Another  commis- 
sioner was  quoted  aa  9a3rlng,  "Well.  I  have 
heard  aixnit  it  but  d<m't  know  all  the  detatla, 
but  1  am  against  it." 

So  I  am  happy  your  group  does  not  share 
thIa  lasa  objective  viewpoint  on  CVA — at 
taaat,  you  are  giving  It  a  hearing. 

Proponents  of  CVA  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  Bureau  or  the  Army  engineers.  We  think 
they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  with  the 
dllOcult  problems  they  have  to  face.  But 
jnK  as  the  Hoover  Commiasiao  nport  has 
atoted.  they  are  not  doing  a  good  over-all 
Job  and  their  work  is  not  coordinated. 

i  would  like  to  discuss  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  and  the  task  force  which 
worked  on  natural  resources  and  river  de- 
velopment. The  task  force  was  Independent 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  They  were  hired 
technicians  and  experts  who  made  an  mde- 
pmdent  study  of  the  Columbia  River  de- 
velopment, including  a  thorough  study  of  tiie 
administration  at  the  Bureau  and  the  Army 
engineers. 

They  recommended  to  the  Hoover  Commla> 
slon.  and  this  is  Important,  that  ail  water 
resources  development  be  placed  under  one 
Department  of  Resources 

This  meant  the  centralization  and  conaoU- 
dation  m  one  department  c'  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Army  engineers,  Bonneville 
Administration,  ind  Southwestern  Vvmm 
Admmistrat.on. 

If  this  were  done  they  saw  no  reason  and 
wo'e  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  valley- 
authority  pi-ogram  into  other  regions.  This 
was  made  very  clear  in  their  report  They 
alao  said  if  this  recommendation  were  not 
carried  out  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  valley  authority. 

But  the  Hoover  Commission  did  not  accept 
the  recommendaaon  of  the  task  force. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  the  Hoover  Com- 
miiBlon  report  for  or  against  the  idea  of  a 
valley  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
evor.  oa  page  28  the  Hoover  report  makes  it 
clear  that  the  function  of  nver  development 
is  of  neoeaslty  a  multiple-purpose  program. 
It  atraaaaa  that  varied  and  conflicting  pur- 
poaaa  oanak  be  put  t^^gether  m  a  single  inte- 
grated plan  of  resource  development 

This  la  the  program  of  the  CVA. 

The  Administrators  and  Board  w:ii  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  upon  approval  of 
Congress.  Their  action  will  be  reviewed  by 
Congress.  There  Is  nothing  new  in  the  way 
of  acquired  powers  other  than  the  right  to 
aopihe  private  transmission  facllltlos  by 
aacsCiarion  for  sale  to  public  agenciea. 

The  administration  and  autlMri^  must 
remain  in  the  Northwest. 

We  who  favor  CVA  are  opposed  to  any 
interstate  agreem..-nt  where  the  boards  are 
appomted  by  governors.  This  is  placing  it  in 
politics  and  in  a  short  time  we  would  be 
flgftting  among  States  for  control  of  the 
river  The  Administrators  must  have  the 
broad  view  of  the  whole  Nortnwest. 

Our  bill  is  subject  to  amendment  by 
groupa — but  let  s  not  oppose  basic  principles 
of  the  bill  with  general  ox  even  isolated 
criticlama. 

■D 

Lais  Langloe,  assistant  aopervisor  and  en- 
gineer, hydraulics  divlsloE,  Sta'e  department 
of  ccmBerratioB  and  development. 
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iM^UjmmiA  M  Ike  OU  UAutry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXXNSTLTAlfLI 

Ol  TBI  HKATS  Of  THB  nMrnCD  STATCB 

Fridaw.  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  Sevtember  3).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a«k 
WTmntmooi  eoownt  to  hare  printed  In 
Um  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  article 
•omted "OMMmion  EigbtHttPdred and 

Industry  In  United  SUtM."  TvtBty- 
elcht  States  of  ttia  Union  are  concerned 
with  una  ankfael.  I  think  aU  Senators 
vlU  be  totariHd  to  tte  artlcie. 

There  bilnc  no  obloetton.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as 


Mr.    Prtaklnit.   I 
to  tmn  printod 
an  edl* 
FaOora. 
IK  tba   irtmiiMi 
It  of  AapBl  tl.  IM». 
Ttaara  bctii«  ae  JJJirtlnn.  tte  adltertel 
10  it  priiiM  la  Um 
as  follows: 


ou  Ctty  (1 


)  Derrick  of  Septem- 

XMOI 


A  survey  Joet  completed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  tBtanaatlon  ol  the  American  Petro> 
teum  Institute  shows  that  a  total  of  9,796.- 
000  workers  tn  the  United  SUtes  are  em- 
ployed by  Industries  that  are  directly  re- 
lated   to    the    petroleum    industry.     Theee 

I  account  for  34.- 
and  children  that  are 
directly  OspenOiBt  upon  these  industries, 
and  these  comprise  23U)  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  crmted  States. 

■!nployment  figures  of  the  petroleum  In- 
diamtrj  eomhUiert  with  the  number  emptofed 
tm  dbectly  related  Indiistrles  comprise  17 
percent  at  aU  persons  gainfully  employed  In 
the  United  Btatea.  Not  considered  In  this 
total  are  additional  thousands  of  workers, 
such  ss  Diesel  engine  and  locomotive  op- 
erators, cMBcers  and  crews  of  oll-bximlng 
ships,  workers  in  chemical  and  plastics  plants, 
and  many  other  Jobs  related  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  use  at  petroleum  and  Its 
jvoducts.  The  flcuras  are  highly  significant, 
they  emphaslae  the  vastly  Important 
in  the  Nation's  economy  occupied  by 
petroleum.  Here  are  the  figures  on  employ- 
ment developed  by  the  stirvey: 

Industry  and  number  employed 

Petroleum  and  its  products 1,  880,  000 

Petroleum    equipment __._.       1:^^,000 

AutomotlTe  manufacturers 797.  OOO 

Automotive  asmees 1.311.000 

Aircraft  mauuftwiurers m.OOO 

Commercial        lines . .        61,300 

Oil-burner    manufacttu-ers .>.        18, 000 

Otl- burner  dealers  and  servleae-..        S8.  SOO 
Motorboats  and  outboard  motors.  8. 000 

Motorcycle    manufacturers 8,000 

Tractors   and   power-driven   farm 

machinery 186,600 

Maliji  li  usfc  «nuaspi.>rtatlon ...  S,  014.  coO 

Baa  transportation 232.  COO 

Other  directly  related  services....        43.  600 


total 9,798,000 

The  eomblned  annual  pay  rolls  of  those 
who  work  in  pstroieaB  and  related  movstnes 
acgregau  837,471  JtO,000  or  aoj  perscoa  of 

tiM  total  annual  pay  roUa  of  all  workers  in 
tbe  United  States.  Total  employer  paymenu 
tn  aU  waoaa  and  salaries  in  the  United  States 
aggrecate  about  8138.000.000.000  a  year. 
Workers  eageoMl  in  petroleum  production 
aad  reOnlag.  which  incindas  saanj  highly 
aklUed  teehnlclans.  are  among  the  highest 
paid  In  the  Nation,  with  average  b""""' 
wages  and  salaries  of  $3,700.  The  average 
anntial  pay  of  IjnuOM  oil-indxistry  workers. 
Including  filling  station  attendanu.  Is 
83.077.  By  comparison,  the  average  annual 
pay  of  all  gainfully  employed  persons  tn  the 
United  States.  Including  agricultural  work- 
asa.  Is  about  82^08.  The  combined  average 
aamHU  wage  of  the  9.796,000  workers  In 
petroleum  and  its  related  industries  ts 
88.804. 

The  buying  power '  of  the  vast  army  of 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  industrlsa 
that  are  directly  identified  with  petroleum 
may  be  appreciated  readily  by  the  more 
than  837^000JX)0.000  pay  roll  received  by  this 
psadable  Income  redounds  to 
at  practically  everyone  living  in 
the  United  SUtes  today.  These  84.000.000 
people  pay  directly  more  than  83.800,000.000 
in  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes,  in  addition 
to  the  corporate  taxes  paid  hf 
pioyers.  They  spend 
foe  toad!  8S>000,080jOQC 
OOOlOOB  for  dothlag:  81J08.000.0(»  for  fM 
and  lighting:  86.800,000.000  for  other  necessl- 
tlee.  Insurance,  and  savings.  They  own 
TJOO,000  automobUes:  drive  over  79,000.000.- 
OM  Bailee  a  year,  heat  theto  linwiM  wtth  889.* 
060  OU  burners,  use  1.400,000  taUphOMa  tk 
their 
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tance  at  petroleum  to  the  econ- 
Nation  cannot  begin  to  be  meas- 
ured by  statistics  alone  Today  petroleum 
and  Its  more  ttian  1.200  useful  products  reach 
tnto  practically  every  phase  of  life  arx  land. 
on  the  ataM,  and  in  the  air.  The  fact  that 
over  23  percent  of  the  population  at  the 
United  States  Is  directly  dep-endent  upon. 
petroleitm  tor  a  llTtnir  ts  hfghly  slgniflcant 
of  the  direct  Influence  of  this  vital  natural 
resource  apon  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
llTlng  in  the  United  States  today. 


Redoctioo  of  GoTtfOBcmtal  Expcaditiires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  M.  REED 

or   KA.VCkS 

EH  THE  SENATE  OF  THX  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday,  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  Sevtember  3».  1949 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Cokcressiowal  Rec- 
OID  an  article  taken  from  the  Kingman 
Journal.  Kingman.  Kans.,  a  representa- 
tive Kwn^^*  weekly  newspaper.  Tliis 
•rtlde  depresses  a  sen.siWe  attitude 
toward  reductng  Gcvcmment  expendi- 
tures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b*  printed  in  the  Rccoso. 
as  follows : 

TH»  Eirrouifc  wise*  or  sociausm 

A  rtilnlng  example  of  why  it  ta  so  dlfflcult 
to  cut  Ooreni  men  t  expenses  was  shown 
recently  wtoen  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Jbhnson  ordered  a  reduction  m  the  number 
of  drlllan  smployees  in  the  Department  and 
the  dosing  down  of  a  number  of  military 
camps  over  the  country  The  ink  was  hardly 
dr:  en  the  order  xintll  a  howl  went  up  over 
the  country  from  chamber?  of  commerce, 
city  and  State  ofRctals.  and  Congressmen 
from  the  States  affected.  Republicans  and 
DemocraU  alike.  They  ail  want  to  cut  ex- 
penses but  they  want  It  done  In  some  other 
pisce. 

One  erf  thr.  fundamental  prtnclples  of  those 
\  to  voold  foist  a  Socialist  form  of  gcvem- 
Bent  on  UB  is  first  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  the  Oovernmeni  ts  giving  them  some- 
thing; that  It  la  going  tr  sa'-e  tbem  from 
something;  that  the  Government  can  do  for 
them  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves, 
and  to  acatter  the  swae  over  enough  terri- 
tory and  tn  enough  different  places  to  create 
a  prasanr*  groiip  'u£ciently  larze  to  keep  it 
team  Iwli^  changed.  That  is  exactly  the 
peooafort  csed  m  England  4  years  ago  and 
the  tight  little  laie  has  a  delegation  in  Wa&h- 
li^^ton  this  week  hogging  for  United  States 
:*oUan  to  set  it  out  of  the  meas  it  is  in. 

That  Is  the  formula  back  of  the  agricul- 
tural benefit  payments,  social  security,  pro- 
potted  health  Insurance,  pensions,  and  all 
other  forms  of  so-called  Government  aid. 
and  people  are  suckers  enough  to  fall  for 
It.  never  stopping  to  realise  that  it  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare:  that  we  are  becoming  a 
nation  of  softies  who  think  more  of  ease 
and  security"  than  we  do  of  liberty  and 
independence. 

In  spite  of  the  hue  and  cry  going  up  to 
reduce  Government  spending,  right  now 
there  a»  a  n\imber  of  towns  In  southern 
Wtium  trymg  to  reach  Into  the  United  States 
Til— ui^  for  money  with  which  to  ♦•uUd  hos- 
pltala.  airports,  irrigation  projecta.  or  some 
otfewr  thtni?  which  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
toeal  ooBununlties.  They  not  only  pay  the 
coat  tn  Increased  taxea  but  they  alao  pay  th» 


administrative  erpenaes.  which  are  plen'"y. 
Taxrs  will  never  tie  cut  so  long  as  pecpie  go 
around  like  a  blind  beggar  wWi  a  tin  cup 
asking  for  help.  The  Govemmant  will  always 
help  yon — at  your  expense. 

It  ta  refreshing  to  note  that  Senator 
Anhxtw  Schocppc;.  of  Kansas  created  qtdte  a 
senaatioz:  tn  WartttBgUm  y***»*«-'  etrclea 
wtien  he  stated  tiMfk  wMte  flaovtary  Jobn- 
son's  order  afleeted  a  ntimber  at 
ties  in  hla  State,  he  was  for  It 
Kansas  slK>aid  take  Its  cvit  al<»g  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Senator  Cltds  M.  Bbip 
alao  backed  up  the  eoonocny  move  when  ha 
received  a  pnCM*  tmm  flWlna  citisena. 
stated  that  aB  ka  ooiM  ar  wmj  do  was  to 
see  that  the  laJnattiM  wm  fair  aMi  equitable 
and  that  them  waa  aa  maiilMiiialliiii 

What  the  cotmtry  needs  to  save  It  trom 
■oclalism  la  an  orgaataed  pressure  group  oC 
tboee  who  are  not  receiving  band-outs  from 
the  Govqmment. 

F.J.  a 


Tbe  Taft-HartSey  Act  anii  PenasylTaaia 
Voters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PMWBTLVAJnil 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtember  23  (leoislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.   BfARTIN      Mr.   President.  I  ?t&k 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Taft-Hartley  Act  Chains'  Just 
Didn  t  Worry  Voters."  published  In  the 
Philadelphia  Enquirer  of  September  16. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  '^  printed  in  the  Rjecoro. 
as  follows; 

TArr-HASTixT  acT  "CBAuia"  jtjst  motcT 


(By  John  M.  Cummlngi) 

HAsaisBxrac,  September  15. — In  the  weeks 
Immedlateiy  preceding  the  special  election 
MMkoaM  advarttataig  an  over  tbe  Twenty- 
sixth  Pennaytvanla  DIrtrlaK  paodakBM  a  wMe 
for  the  Democratte  aaaMMale  for  Oamgmm 
would  be  a  vote  for  PraaMBftTfeaHnB  aad  the 
policies  of  the  Truman  admtnlstratlan.  Con- 
versely a  vote  for  the  Republican  nominee 
would  be  a  vote  against  the  President  and  the 
things  for  which  he  stands — especially  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Bartlej  law. 

For  those  wko  paataied  tbe  spoken  to  the 
printed  word  there  waa  oratory.  Prom  a  hun- 
Ored  stumps  tiie  electors  were  informed  that 
Franklin  Delano  BooaavaU.  late  President  of 
the  Republic,  was  looking  down  on  the  coun- 
ties of  Cambria,  Indiana,  an  J  Armstrong  a-id 
hoping  for  the  best — the  best  being  a  sweep- 
ing Democratic  victory. 

Along  the  sluggish  ConemRueh  River, 
which  once,  at  raging  floodtide  almost  wiped 
out  the  city  of  Johnstown  the  voice  of  Con- 
gressman PaANKuw  D.  RooBEvm.T.  Ja.  (right 
cff  'he  sound  track)  appealed  to  the  indus- 
tn.Uized  burghers  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
candidate — and  the  Truman  administration. 

Trained  propasandists  sent  into  the  dis- 
trict by  the  political  agezu:les  of  tbe  CIO  and 
A.  P  of  L.  announced  the  labor -relations  law 
as  slave  legislation. 

The  result:  John  P  Satlos.  the  RepubUcan 
nominee,  defeated  Sirs.  Robert  L.  Coffey  by  a 
majority  which  almost  reversed  the  lead  the 
losers  son  rolled  up  last  November. 

Here  was  a  dLstrict  made  to  order  for  the 
type  of  campaign  planned  and  waged  by  the 


poUtteal  Add  workan  of  tta 
Here  you  have  in  Johnstown  great  staia  mills 
which  stretch  along  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road tracks  for  miles.  In  all  ttarce  eoantlcs 
of  tbe  Twecty-slzth  District  you  have  bitu- 
minous eeal  and  la  two — Annstraog  and  In- 
diana — booattfnl  harvests  bespeak  tbe  work 
of  the  farming  areas. 

Here  were  steel  and  coal — basic  In  liirtilsa. 
highly  tmionlzed — and  agriculture,  which 
according  to  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
President,  combined  last  fall  to  upaet  the 
PresUlentlal  election  dope  and  oanfound  the 


In  this  msCrlet.  Where  the  labor  leaders 
woQld  have  yon  know  the  clank  of  Ttft- 
■aitley  shackles  could  be  heard  above  the 
ol  the  steel  mllla  tmd  the  eartti-sliaktag 
in  the  mines,  the  slaves,  llilag  of  tha 
nooaense.  voted  for  the  Republican  eaodl- 


Por  Repubtlcana — aiul  for  Democrats- 
there  are  lessons  ';o  be  learned  from  this 
election.  John  Satlok,  in  bis  discussioos  at 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  said  he  was  ready  to 
consider  amendments  wherever  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  fairness  to  all  concerned. 
This  is  jK-eclsely  the  position  taken  by  Sen- 
ator Tss7.  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  law 

But  Mr  Truman  and  tbe  labor  bosses  want 
no  amendmenta.  They  want  complete  re- 
peal. It  was  on  this  Issue  that  the  Truman 
forces  were  defeated  In  Congress.  But  the 
It  p)er8ist8  in  as.sertlng  it  wUl  be  re- 
by  the  present  Congress. 

Two  weeks  or  so  ago.  at  Plttaburgh.  the 
President  repeated  the  attack  on  the  labor 
law  and  again  predicted  its  outright  repeal. 
And  now  from  the  highly  indiiatrialised 
Twenty-sixth  Copgresslonal  District  comes 
the  first  answer 

For  Republicans  tbe  lesson  is  simple: 
Dont  dodge  the  Taft-Hartley  issue  or  han- 
dle it  with  kid  glovM.  Generally  speaking 
tbe  forthright  candidate  is  the  guy  who 
cashes  in  on  election  day 

For  the  Democrats  the  issue  is  Just  as  sim- 
ple: The  average  union  man  ts  not  taken  in 
by  the  bunk  that  he  was  chained  and 
shackled  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  The  la- 
bor mugs  have  stepped  Into  the  councils  of 
the  Democrats  because  they  have  made  the 
Democratic  leadership  believe  they  can  de- 
liver the  "slaves"  on  the  hoof  and  no  ques- 
tions asked. 

Ttoey  know  dUTermt  now,  The  same  sort 
of  forthright  handling  of  this  issue  won  for 
PaamcLn*  Lif  htkh  w  u-tul  in  the  Bucks- 
Lehigh  contest  3  years  ago.  Republicans  who 
treat  K  as  a  hot  potato  dont  deserve  to  be 
elected. 

Ar%^t\m»r  lesHMi  foT  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats:  Wise  up  to  the  folly  of  trylzig  to 
crystallize  on  tbe  misfortune  of  a  citisen. 

The  Democrats  and  labor  lords  did  not 
place  Mrs.  Coffey  on  tbe  Ucket  because  of 
her  knowledse  of  government  and  the  work 
expected  of  a  Congressman  They  picked 
her  because  her  son.  tbe  late  CkjngreRsroaa, 
waa  killed  Last  spring  in  a  Jet  plane  crash. 
They  picked  her  because  another  son — also 
an  aviator — was  killed  m  the  war. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  in  both  parties 
to  nominate  gnef-stricken  wioowa  aiad 
daughters  and.  in  the  current  case,  a  mother, 
for  a  vacancy  in  oAce  occasioned  by  death. 
There  ought  to  be  some  other  way  of  e«- 
IB¥ssing  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Coffey  was  Itigged  into  this  contest 
because  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  political 
and  labor  lugs  to  make  capital  of  her  misery. 
No  doubt  she  would  be  the  first  to  concede 
hw  ineptitude  as  a  campaigner  and  her  lack 
of  capacity  for  the  ofllce  to  which  she  as- 
pired. 

WeU,  the  lords  of  labor  made  the  issue. 
They  decided  the  twenty -sixth  district  was 
tbe  place  to  set  the  pattern  for  next  year. 
Having  made  their  bed — 


it 
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Pliptiwl  Coloikia  ValWy  Aatbority 

IXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 


m 


or  MOIfTAMA 
in  OF  TH«  tTNl'lBJ  STATES 


rndav.  September  23  i legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  KCTON  Mr  President.  I  %ak 
imanlmous  coaseiii  to  have  printed  In 
Um  Appendix  of  the  Kscoto  a  communi- 
cation from  Hon.  Dennis  Dellwo.  appear- 
tnf  In  the  Ronaii  Pioneer.  Ronan.  Moot. 
September  S.  1949.  on  the  axpects  of  a 
proposed  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  Dellwo  U  a  former  Speaker  of  the 
■S«ae  of  Repr  jientatives  in  the  Mon- 
tana Ladalature.  a  successful  fanner 
of  the  leading  citlaens  of  oortb- 
Montana.  This  sectloo  of  Mon- 
tana would  bo  under  any  proposed  Co- 
lumbia Authority  plan  and.  therefore.  I 
believe  Mr.  Dellwo's  comments  are  par- 
on  thi5  subject. 
no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ric- 
oaa,  as  follows: 

COMMVMICATIOm 

Obab  torros    Th«  followUic  s«pseU  at  pro- 
CofiiBiNs  VaU«y  Autbonty  l*fUlmtlon 
cwsldTXi  while  there  u 
•Ull  time. 

Hnder  czlsttac  ■c«nrl«a  of  tb«  Oovern* 
■ftent.  hundreds  of  mUlloiu  of  dotlan  worth 
of  public  utUittM  have  been  constructed 
where  it  wm  seen  that  the  Jobs  were  too 
larfs  or  too  risky  for  prtvat*  enterprise. 

la  sU  th«  debates  which  I  have  heard,  as 
wsU  ss  in  the  sales  storlss  which  I  have  rsad. 
favortac  s  CVA.  much  time  and  space  was 
ussd  in  strsssing  the  value  of  ezunslve  public 
works  in  this  reglao.  Then  they  assume  that 
we  cannot  have  those  public  works  without 
an  authority  scheme  of  some  kind.  Kxtenslve 
public  works  have  been  completed  and  num- 
others  are  In  procsaa  of  construction 
at  the  enactoaent  of  dangerous  auto- 
cratic legislation — without  Congreas  yielding 
up  a  large  part  of  the  management  of  Its 
business  to  s  conunlsslon  with  almost  un- 
Umlfd  powrs. 

Bold  statsmenU  hsre  been  made  concern- 
ing what  wUl  be  dons  under  CVA  leglslstlon. 
and  esacUy  how  a  CVA  commission  will 
operate  If  one  should  be  set  up  All  such 
statements  are  purest  prophecy.  There  Is  no 
waf  of  aeeuiataly  forsrsstlng  whst  would  be 
tfoae  bjr  a  rowimlsskm  with  the  powers  which 
this  propossd  coaualaiton  wUl  hsve  snd 
which  is  dsslgnsd  to  bs  virtually  unaccotint- 
abU  to  any  department  of  the  Ooreriunent. 
There  U  no  telling  what  changes  wUl  be 
made  In  the  CVA  law  itself  after  once  the 
wsdfs  wlU  iMivs  bMB  sntsred.     The  TVA  Isw 

Um  ■ooeer  Onwimlasluu  did  not  reeom- 
■Mod  vaUsy  avtlMirtUss.  Tbs  sobeoasmittee 
of  the  Boe>s>  Oommlsslon.  which  had  the 
job  ct  looking  orer  the  Oorernment's  land 
water  rssouross  development.  recom>- 
iSBtfytag  agency  which  would 
int  activities  in  re- 
it.  They  most  certainly 
Id  nine  nsw  agencies  In 
(orm  ot  ralley  authorities.  In  fact  they 
the  danger  of  faUay  au- 
tbontlss. 

Ths  pcoasours  ot  CVA  sssm  IncUnsd  to 
brand  svaryous  wtM  Osrss  spsafc  out  against 
this  UUag  as  s  paid  propagandut.  stUl  thsy 
mmm  to  think  it  Is  psrlscUy  all  right  for 
an  aeaistant  to  a  CablaeC  oAmt  to  go  around 
tfes  country  at  great  aa^saae  praonotlng  ihs 
vallsjr  suthorlty  Ms*. 


Remember,  the  forces  of  our  OoTcmment 
hmn  never  started  an  enterprise.  They  only 
take  OTer  after  someone  with  drlTe  and 
InltlatlTe  has  developed  something.  Ths 
thousands  of  proesasea.  msctianlcal  and 
chemical,  involved  In  present-day  Indtistry. 
the  things  which  we  use  every  day.  and  which 
go  to  make  up  our  vaunted  American  stand- 
ard of  living  would  have  remained  dormant 
for  many  eons  If  It  were  left  to  OdVernment 
sgencies  to  search  them  out. 

I  sm  oppossd  to  tliese  valley  authorities 
t>scauss  I  sm  afraid  to  yield  up  so  much  of 
our  sovereign  power  to  s  smsll  body  of  frail 
men  over  whom  we.  ss  voUrs  snd  citlaens, 
will  hsve  no  control. 

I  sm  opposed  to  them  becsuse  history 
records  thst.  whenever  men  hsve  been  given 
sutocrstlc  powers,  they  have  begun  tmmedl- 
stely   to   build   emptree   for   themselves 

I  am  oppoeed  to  them  because  I  can  see, 
lurking  in  their  shadows,  sinister  and  In- 
sidious forces  resolved  to  msneuver  us  Into 
a  totalitarian  stats  Just  ss  rapidly  as  thst 
csn  be  done  without  wsklng  us  up 

DcMHts  Dbu.  wo. 


Reiaitt  of  Election  in  Tweaty-siitli 
Pcansjrlvaiiia  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PSKMSTLVAIfU 

IN  THB  SKNATF  OF  THK  UNI'l'KD  STATES 

Friday.  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Spare  the  Cheers."  published  in 
the  on  City  Derrick  of  September  15. 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPASZ  THS  CHCZas 

A  Republican  congressional  victory  in  a 
Pennsylvania  race  (Twenty-sixth  District. 
Ckmbrla>Indtana- Armstrong)  today  was 
balled  JubUUntly  as  a  defeat  for  the  Tru- 
Deal. 

Let's  spare  those  cheers.  We're  still  only 
on  otir  own  10-yard  line. 

Now  for  a  look-see  Into  whst  all  the  shout- 
ing is  about. 

Bectorally  Navy  veteran  John  P.  Satloc 
won  a  special  election  against  Oold  Star 
Mother  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coffey.  8r.,  for  the 
seat  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  her  son,  a 
war  hero,  in  a  plane  crash. 

The  late  Colonel  Coffey  scored  a  Democratic 
upset  In  s  normally  Republican  district  last 
year  to  unseat  Republican  Harve  Tibbott. 

The  Demos  and  labor  organisations  Joined 
forces  in  a  determined  fight  to  put  over  Mrs. 
Coffey.  Even  the  so-called  magic  ot  ths 
Rooaevelt  name  (young  Prankllni  was  used 
via  records  to  whip  up  enthiislssm. 

Trota  where  ws  sit,  Satu>s  won  on  three 
main  factors: 

1.  He  made  a  determined,  all-out  ceaseless 
n<ht. 

2.  Ths  worklngman  still  votes  ss  hs 
pleasss. 

3.  Mrs.  Coffey,  a  mild,  motherly  political 
tyro  was  an  ineffectual   personality. 

Mr.  atvxoa  did  prove  thst  s  transfusion 
of  hard,  two-fisted  sggresslvenees  can  llXt  ths 
Bepubllcan  party  out  of  iu  defeatum. 


But  this  isolsted  victory  In  an  off-year  alee- 
tion  gives  us  no  reason  to  wallow  in  com- 
placent thought  of  big  touchdowns  to  coms. 

Mr.  Satlob  showed  us  the  way. 

It's  up  to  lu  to  drill  ceaselessly  on  those 
fundamentals  before  we  can  spring  more  ball- 
carriers into  the  clear. 


For  Navajo  Knowledf e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  CTAH 
IN  THE  SCNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  23  (Icgialative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled,  "For  Navajo  Knowledge."  under 
Its  department  of  education,  published 
In  Newsweek  of  September  19.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fos  Navajo  Rnowlums 
On  January  1.  1060,  about  000  scared, 
wide-eyed  kids  will  arrive  here.  Aged  0  to 
10.  they'll  be  more  than  500  miles  from  home. 
Nearly  100  percent  of  them  will  never  have 
slept  In  a  bed.  climbed  a  stairway,  or  turned 
a  faucet,  much  leas  used  s  Isvstory.  Show 
me  another  educator  In  the  country  with 
anything  like  our  problems. 

But  Dr.  George  A.  Boyce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  smiles  when  he  makes  such 
remarks  shout  his  new  school  at  Brlgham 
City.  Utah.  Por.  with  the  finishing  touchsa 
being  put  on  the  Intermountaln  Indian 
School,  the  Navajo  youngsters  of  Arizona. 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  will  finally  have  their 
first  sizable,  modem  boarding  school.  By 
1951,  Department  of  the  Interior  officials  ex- 
pect It  to  expand  to  iU  capacity  of  2.000. 

THX  tJirruToaiB 

The  urgent  need  for  Navajo  educational 
facilities  dates  back  to  the  Indian  treaty  of 
1808.  Then  the  Pederal  Government  agreed 
to  provide  adequate  schools  for  the  young- 
sters of  the  tribe  If  It  would  settle  on  a 
5,400-square-mlle  desert  reservstlon  on  the 
border  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  But 
the  facilities  the  Government  has  provided 
can  hardly  be  called  adequate.  An  esti- 
mated 9.000  Navajo  youngsters  received  some 
education  In  1948.  But  some  15.000  dldnt 
see  the  Inside  of  s  classroom. 

Last  May,  United  SUtes  Senstor  Astrxji 
V.  Watkims.  of  Utsh.  succeeded  in  pushing 
through  Congress  an  appropriation  for  $3.- 
750.000  to  remodel  the  012.000.000  wartime 
Bushnell  General  Hospital  at  Brlgham  City 
and  finance  It  as  a  school  for  the  Indian 
children.  Dr.  Boyce,  then  director  of  all 
Navajo  schools,  was  chosen  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  new  project. 

Dr.  Boyce'  first  Job  was  to  change  the  40 
buildings  on  Bushnell's  300  acres  to  a  sem- 
blance of  llvablllty  Instead  ot  Army  utility. 
The  rooms,  some  for  two.  some  for  foxir.  are 
being  redone  In  pleasant  pastel  shades. 
There  are  large  classrooms,  s  swimming  pool, 
heated  screened  porchea.  and  a  baseball 
diamond. 

The  young  Indians  wUl  learn  the  basic 
three  R's.  plus  practical  trades.  The  glrU. 
for  example,  will  be  taught  to  cook  on  three 
kinds  of  stoves — electric,  in  case  they  find 
work  in  homes  with  such  ranges,  and  coal 
and  oU  for  their  own  heme  une.  Tlie  voca- 
tional program  for  boys  will  be  Ullorwl  ac- 
cortllng  to  dam  and.    If  openings  sesm  i^tn- 
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urul  in  plumbing  or  carpentry,  boys  wOl  be 
urged  to  take  up  such  occupations. 

By  Isst  week.  Dr.  Boyce  had  not  ycC  found 
the  70  teachers  who  will  start  with  the  first 
group  of  000  children.  The  salary  at  g2.S00 
a  year  is  not  too  appealing,  but  he  is  sure 
be  will  get  interested  prospects. 


Sckool  B«fls  To  Rin{  for  Tosnf  Navajos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATUNS 

or  tTTAJI 

m  THE  BVNATI  OP  THE  UNITED  flTATES 

Fridmt.  September  23  i  legislative  daw  of 
Saturday.  September  3t .  1949 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaont  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "School  BelU  To  Ring  for  Young 
Navajo*."  pubUahed  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Tnbane  of  September  19.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoM, 
as  follows: 

acwoot.  BBLia  to  bzwc  ma  to7»«  nsvajoa 

Otbooi  bells  have  been  ringing  ragulariy 
now  for  some  2  weeks  for  most  yooagptcr*  of 
the  country,  but  next  Janusry  t  Is  the 
opening  date  set  for  one  of  the  Ration's 
most  interesting  snd  important  educational 
enterprises.  On  that  date  some  000  Narajo 
Indians  who  know  only  the  most  primitive 
life  on  the  reservation  will  enter  the  Indian 
school  at  Brlgham  City  In  the  modem  bidld- 
ings  which  formerly  housed  the  TTTtlms 
Bushnell  General  Hospital. 

The  brick  hospital  buildings  are  new  being 
renuxieled  and  renovated  for  the  school  and 
Dr.  George  A.  Boyce.  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Superlnter.dent.  faces  the  tre- 
■Bcndotis  task  at  lining  up  a  qnalMtod  group 
of  70  teachers.  Tbe  project  is  hlglily  sig- 
nificant atKl  lu  sncBsss  srlll  be  watched  lUTt 
only  by  the  first  Americans  and  others  In  this 
country,  but  by  other  nationals  all  over  tiM 
world  who  are  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
American  IkMtlan  and  tbe  broken  promises  to 
them.  Ths  project  Is  so  slgBlfiemi  UMt  ttaa 
cu.-rent  Issue  of  the  "'-g— «-^  Hiiaawswk  de- 
votee practically  all  its  section  on  ediKstlon 
to  It.  It  U  clilefly  to  ths  credit  of  Senator 
Watkiics,  of  Utah,  that  the  facillUes  wtU 
serve  to  educate  young  red  men.  By 
means  an  esUmated  40,000  Navajos 
learn  to  sustain  themsslves  off  the 
tioa.  After  80  yeszs  the  eovatry  is  becoasJi^ 
aware  of  ^  teportanee  of  educstkm  In 
solving  tb«  prnhJMii  ei  the  American  ImUan. 

By  1951  the  school  Is  expected  to  have  2.000 
children,  all  from  homos  hundreds  of  miles 
sway.  The  atan  wiB  be  to  teach  not  only 
the  three  R's  (most  Kavajo  adults  do  not 
speak  the  BngUali  tangiiagii).  b«s  to  prepare 
the  young  people  to  take  th^r  pUce  in  the 
white  man's  society  snd  to  get  a  )ot>.  Ac- 
tually the  school  will  only  ssake  a  dent  tn  tbs 
ovcr-ali  problem.  Despite  a  trwuy  guaran- 
teeing the  KavajQs  an  education,  scoac  IgjBOO 
ctafMren  of  the  reservation  hav«  never  been 
a  school,  and  9X00  others  have  had  In- 
kte    schooUng. 

Chfldren  who  have  Heed  tn  primitive  ho- 
ffma  Ukely  win  be  overwheUnsd  by  the  shl^y. 
etsan  rooms,  some  wltli  adjotniag  bakhs; 
tks  swimming  pool  and  athletic  f ai  nitlm  U 
plans  ot  Dr.  Boyce  and  ttoe 
materlsHi.  tbey  will  be  able  to 
in  high  schools  after  oooopletiag  tkair  school- 
ing at  the  new  Intcrosountatn  School. 
Others  will  be  {ffcparcd  far 


Said  Dr.  Boyoe  iweentty:  "As 
the  first  ttms  In  tlM  MatftOB'S 


tors  for 
m  are 


pic — cnahlc  them  to  ei^w  with  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, to  Changs  tribal  methods  of  cooking, 
botislng.  dreas.  and  diet.  We've  got  to  solve 
osir  graduates'  prciblsms  for  ths  rest  of  their 
lives  by  making  them  probtem  solvers  for 
thsmseiVM  and  tbetr  tribe.  We  want  to  do 
the  job  right." 

The  Navajo  school  is  s  challenge  to  ths  In- 
dian Service,  to  the  commtintty  of  Brlgliam 
City,  and  to  the  people  of  Utah.  It  Is  a  most 
endeavor. 


Valley  of  the  D 


ErmfSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  jtcerw  dasota 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  BmOBBBfTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  2t.  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  re- 
marks today  I  shall  Include  part  18  of 
the  article.  Valley  of  the  Dammed,  by 
Blgelow  Neal.  of  Garrison.  N.  Dak.  In 
part  18.  Mr.  Neal  sets  forth  the  procedure 
in  court  by  which  these  farmers  are  de- 
prived of  their  farms — their  livelihood— 
and  their  homes. 

You  will  note  thatf  these  procedures  are 
not  that  each  indlTldual  has  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial.  They  are  driven  In  in 
droves  and  their  cases  are  taken  up  en 
bloc.  Personally,  t  do  not  know  how 
many  cases  they  try  t)efore  the  same 
ixarj  and  altogether  m  a  himp  in  North 
Dakota.  In  the  case  where  I  had  some 
connection,  before  I  was  again  elected  to 
Congress,  at  Wahoo.  Nebr..  there  were 
somewhere  between  20  and  30  cases 
thrown  in  together  and  tried  as  1  case. 
Can  you  imagine  being  a  Juror  in  that 
case  and  remembering  all  the  details  of 
each  of  those  30  individual  farms? 
Thirty  individual  farms,  some  with 
orchards,  all  with  some  Improvements, 
some  with  splendid  homes  and  bams, 
and  others  not  so  good.  Could  you  do 
Justice  to  each  individual  case?  If  you 
could,  you  can  do  much  more  than  I 
cotild.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  case 
was  all  through  and  the  charge  of  the 
Jury  was  given  to  ycu.  that  you  would 
try  to  arrive  at  the  average  vaioe  and 
forget  all  about  the  partictilar  farms  with 
their  particular  improvements,  orchards, 
and  homes. 

There  are  many  abases  and  erroneous 
policies  in  connection  with  the  taking  o€ 
pnvate  property  for  pubhc  use.  Tliere 
can  be  no  just  compensation  under  this 
kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Neal  gives  you  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  procedure.    Here  Is  part  11: 
fProm     the     McTsan     Osamty     (M.     Dak.) 

-       1 


Taixrr  or  ths 

(By  Blgelow  Weal) 
rttST  xvm 

Ctamehow,  thrct^  the  years,  a  custom  has 
grown  up  in  the  United  S^tm  ^strict 
coorts  of  trying  these  land 

fea  groBps.      Accordingly.  It  eaa  bs  ne 

jtlOB  on  the  United  States  DIstrtct  Osart 

for  North  Dakota  if  I  sntv  here  a  aafid  pro- 
test. Certainly  our  court  is  not  to  blame  for 
a  Ratlon-wide  custom. 


I  shotUd  Hke  to  enter  this  protest  on  two 
eotmts: 

First,  the  American  home  is  the  hlgltest 
'  naost  imiwrtant  unit  of  our  soeisty.  To 
the  men  and  woasen  and  children  wtoo  o»- 
cupy  It,  lU  value  U  scetmd  only  to  the  lives 
of  the  individual  membsn  at  tbe  funily.  To 
them  It  u  sacrsd.  Tbsrefore.  as  an  instlto- 
tlon.  It  aciiievss  a  dignity  of  lu  own.  It  fol- 
lows that  to  hard  bomss  into  our  couru  la 
•I'ossa,  or  flocks,  or  groups  is  a  vtotatloa  of 
that  sacred  dignity.  It  is  not  a  truly 
can  way  at  dotag  tftti^. 

Ot  course,  you  asay  argue  ttiat  to  try 
oaaas  in  aay  other  way  wotild  east  tlw  Oov. 
•nuBoat  a  trameadoua  amevnt  of 
That  la  true.  Alao  it  Is  mis  tbat  tiM 
of  ths  home  losm  it  st  s  trtoMMtooa 
fice.  And  It  is  squally  true  tliat  e«r 
SMBt  baa  Bo  rigM  lo  angftalis  puMie  works 
Util  It  Is  wUllag  to  amlM  f«U  rsstitution  for 
the  loasm  snffsrsd  bv  the  landowners  In  a  le- 
gal, a  jtut,  and  a  morally  honorable  way.  TO 
iMTd  Ifeaoi  laio  ooort  iUie  a  Sock  nf  sbssp  is 
repugnsnt  to  s  reasonable  scnaa  of  Jwnies. 

•scond.  it  is  absolutely  uappiMa  for  snj 
Jury,  ao  asatter  bow  iaiiBHial.  ••  do  Jwailct 
whsre  tbey  are  eoafnmted  with  naiass  aC 

St  them  Ui  this  aaMMr.  Wo  ma»tsr  bow  tbey 

may  try  to  take  and  to  keep  notes,  by  tiis 
time  they  have  Wsts—d  to  tlte  last  eass.  ail 
the  cases  which  hsve  gone  before  bscomc  a 
bopslam  muddle  in  thetr  minds.  Wot  for 
tbe  life  of  tbem  csn  they  remember  which 
witness  testillsd  for  wbom  or  which  farm 
had  spring  watsr  and  wlUsli  had  to  pump 
arainst  a  aoo-foot  lift  to  produce  a  stream 
the  5ize  at  a  lead  pencil. 

As  a  profamti:>iial  wrttsr  in  ths  creativs 
field,  htiman  character  is  the  greater  part 
of  my  business.  If  I  could  not  make  people 
tbbdK  wlmt  I  want  them  to  think.  I  mlfrht 
ss  well  <|«it  trying  to  write.  If  I  can  t  tell 
approdmstely  whst  is  going  on  in  the  other 
feilewr^  mind,  as  he  reacts  to  stiasull  that 
U  known  to  me.  I'd  better  abandon  my  type- 
writer for  a  ahovel.  I  studied  the  /ury 
wtilch  tried  the  group,  of  which  my  ease  was 
a  part,  with  considerable  Intarsst.  Wine  out 
of  12  had  abandoned  taking  notes  and  tbey 
were  nowhere  near  throogb  wttb  tbe  gnmp. 
More  than  half  of  Vbmm  were  obvtoasly 
into  a  matbamaaiaBi  and   factual 


When,  after  days  and  days  at  listening,  tlie 
meml)ers  of  this  jury  came  to  maks  thetr 
decisions,  they  did  aH  in  their  power  to  X» 
fair.  They  saw  dearly  thst  a  wroaig  taas  b»- 
tRg  done,  and.  as  best  they  eotdd.  tbey  tried  , 
to  rectify  it.  But  the  result  was  astonishing. 
In  one  cam  they  actually  paid  a  man  all 
tliat  his  borne  was  worth  by  any  standard. 
In  anotlMr.  and  more  dssenrtag  i 
paid  much  Isssl  If  yoa  were  to 
why.  tbey  couldnX  in  honesty,  tall  you.  All 
they  can  my  today  Is  tluit  tbey  did  tbe  best 
tbey  cculd  and  gave  every  man  several 
ItMWMwnil  dollars  more  than  the  Government 
sbdmsd  his  land  was  worth. 

Here  I  am  rcpmdaetiig  one  page  from  tba 
United  atetm  Otatztet  Oomrt  Caimdsr.  Bl»- 
marck.  tacm  of  March  g.  IS4i.  Bearing  tn 
mind  tile  Itonrs  sad  days  and  even  weeks  of 
taatiaaany,  see  if  you  think  you,  acting  as  a 
Jnrar.  eeold  have  kept 
bled  to  tbs  point  of 

and  just  and  based  exactly  on  the  testimony 
offered  tn  eaeb  ease.     If  you  feel  tliat  you 

go  back  to  tbs  eld  uuimHj  and  leave  tbe 
flekl  at  matbamattm  to  you. 

Here  tlien  is  aa  cmct  mpMr.a,  eaeapt  tbat 
I  am^  flBoving  tbe  tract  aoabsn  over  to  tba 


ctra.  wo.  xsis 

Vnited  States  of  Amerlcm  v.  i.4mJ9  Mmm 
of  Land.  More  or  Less,  in  McLean  Cammtf, 
W.  IMk^  et  aL:  P.  W.  Lanier.  United 
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The  Nrv  York  Times  report  says: 


tbc  waj  this  report 

to  favor  tbe  tn« 

tbt  mm»  af  tbt  local 

do  foa  M«  the  pattern? 


towns  and  the  lanes 


HOM.  lALfH  W.  CWINN 


i 


Mr    OWim.    Mr. 

S0  that  we  ndcht  fo 

■•apMllBai 

»  bad  far  ttaa  KaDoaa  to  rMMin  as 

thcra  la  ao  racial  feeling  In 

there 

What 

the  foma- 

lofai 

York  CIlF  m 

with 


of  pop  baoias  pllad  to 
the  hMfef  fl«  a  braok. 

If  a  tfflcnl 


ar 

Mrth  af  Maw  York  CM;f.   It 

4.  and  I  osa  the  word  "ta- 
bf  Uj 
fi 
the 

vjf  ao  armed 
af  3Jdt  BMn  Ojuratlnt  in  muttary 


wercKnt 

mJL  from  the  hmd^nrfrs  of  the  Pur 
Wmiiws  fTnbm.  CIO 

afBabmoofoBow. 
•rs  naacd  th«  grove,  to  "proicct*  the  pao- 
pla  wbw  cwflM  lo  tlw  concert— alttaaagb 
ttoara  wart  IM  piMet  atteers  from  ttaa 
town  and  d/tf,  kMlkdlnc  2M  Bute  troop. 
ara.  the  rccniarly  «»Mitut«d  law -en - 


cert  WSJ  pUto 

toanvem 

to  iha  sKTMla  of  i 
«f  oar  cmmtryslde. 

We  knew  that  RItkr  ortantted  mili- 
tary aKbrtmlu  tn  the  atrecU  of  Berlin, 
and  wa  know  that  Stalin  has  ordered 
aiihtary  iMiiiilMlhMi  and  flchtlnc  In 
Italy.  Fnaet.  China.  Germany.  But  this 
is  the  Onllcd  States.  We  hare  here  an 
act  of  aiflttary  inrtlnn  or  the  soU  of 
th*  Itattad  Statcsw 

be  two  suauslpu.    If 
dUes  are  sovereign,  they 
are  solely  responsible  for  police  and  mill-' 
tary  activity     Whoever  challenges  that. 

and  Is  in  fact 
tlon. 

Let  OS  foOow  the  events  of  thi^  day. 
the  wovds  of  the  Times.  The 
Unc  "apccated  In  a  strictly 
mihtary  manner  under  the  overall  com- 
d  Loan  StraoM.  vice  president  of 
Rrtcra  TnliiiHtlanal  UBIoo.  a  lieu- 
tenant tn  the  last  war.  who  wore  five 
combat  stars.  They  had  an  outside  cor- 
don of  men  who  did  not  hear  Mr.  Robe- 
son sins,  as  they  were  too  far  away,  and 
they  were  th^e  for  protection. 

"Then  there  was  an  inside  cordon  lo 
keep  the  crowd  away  from  the  truck  used 
as  a  eoncert  stage."  The  15.000  people 
were  crowded  between  these  two  rings. 
Tbu  pramnrt  an  the  crowd  was  a  da- 
Uberau  tactaliBe  of  the  Comandst 
leaders,  an  incttament  to  mob  psychology. 

The  concert  audience  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  armed 
for  traoMa.  should  It  come.  Cluba  made 
of  brookatlcks  were  rMsrrt  out  on  the 
sklmdih  Una  Inside  the  concert  grove. 
They  drew  on  the  neat  ammunition  piles 
that  were  placed  every  few  paces  along 
a  brook  that  served  as  a  natural  defense 
Mml  The  Held  Itaelf  was  a  hollow  with 
only  two  narrow  lanes  for  exits.  It  was 
obviously  selected  by  an  experienced 
military  organiser  The  owner  of  the 
field,  a  sympathizer  with  the  group,  kept 
talkmg  about  the  "danges  of  Fascists." 
th4^  familiar  party  line. 

The  Amcrrican  people  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  pop  bottles  especially 
after  thay  are  broken  make  very  dan- 
gcrooi  weapons  in  the  hands  of  Commu- 
nists with  miliUry  training  They  can 
be  used  to  crush  a  man's  head  or  aven 
to  cut  his  throat.  Broom  hamlltg  ara 
uaod  by  their  trained  sabotctirs  to  push 
one's  eyes  out. 

Another  reporter  said  "the  concert 
dovd  wag  flUletly  disciplined  and  obayad 
altoflit  vttlioul  CKcptlon  the  orders  of 
their  ronimWtaatow  who  ran  the  en- 
campment aa  If  llMy  vara  getting  up  a 
headquarters  port  to  an  anemy  area." 


The  district  attorney.  George  M. 
Panelli.  reported  to  Governor  Dewey 
that,  as  one  of  the  automobiles  carrying 
tbe  guards  passed  through  the  police 
tinea,  one  guard  swung  at  a  State  trooper 
with  a  baseball  bat.  The  police  then 
searched  the  buses  for  weapons.  They 
found  200  baseball  bau.  a  number  of 
golf  duba.  monkey  wrenches  and  tire 
irons  wrapped  in  newspapers,  glass 
bottles  and  other  weapon.i.  The  men 
who  were  thus  heavily  armed  were  all 
permitted  to  tanva  without  charges  be- 
ing made  acainat  them. 

The  Communists  call  this  a  local  riot 
InstlffUed  by  the  people  of  Peekskill  but 
It  li  estimated  that  not  more  than  400 
people  were  present  from  Peeksklll,  to- 
gether with  1.500  veterans  some  dl5tance 
away,  against  15,000  In  the  encampment. 
We  do  not  know  who  was  trying  to  Insti- 
gate a  riot.  Knowing  the  Communist 
techniques,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the 
ConuBonlsts  were  working  both  sides  of 
the  street.  But  it  is  absurd  to  refer  to 
this  event  as  a  riot.  We  had  a  Commu- 
nist military  demonstration  on  the  Eu- 
ropean pattern.  The  owner  of  the  busses 
which  carried  the  invaders  said  that  his 
drivers  reported  no  evidence  of  Commu- 
nist charges  that  the  State  troopers  l)eat 
concert  goers  and  condoned  the  stoning 
of  busses  and  private  cars.  "My  drivers 
and  dispatchers  agree."  he  said,  "that, 
if  It  hadn't  been  for  the  presence  of  the 
troopers,  some  people  would  have  been 
killed  •• 

The  failure  of  the  military  demonstra- 
tion and  collapse  of  the  whole  project 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
were  not  able  to  carry  away  with  them 
any  of  their  martyred  dead.  The  will- 
ing martyrs  were  there.  To  be  martyred 
by  the  Fascists  Is  the  rellflrlon  Instilled 
into  them  by  their  cynical  leaders. 

The  pattern  of  violence  spread  curi- 
ously over  the  whole  countryside.  At- 
tempts to  start  local  disorders  showed  up 
over  an  area  of  over  20  square  miles. 
This  was  obviously  part  of  the  military 
preparations.  It  was  another  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  the  Communists  when 
these  little  disorders  failed  to  Ignite. 

The  total  disorder,  even  with  the  armed 
Invasion  and  provocation,  was  very  small. 
There  was  no  Interference  with  the  con- 
cert. After  the  concert  was  over  4  per- 
sons were  injured  seriously — by  whom 
we  do  not  know — and  70  suffered  minor 
Injuries.  Kight  of  the  troopers  were  in- 
jured. One  local  veteran  was  stabbed. 
without  provocation,  by  one  of  the  armed 
Invaders,  and  is  dangerously  ill  in  the 
hospitaL 

It  Is  unjust  to  refer  to  this  Communist 
military  outbreak  as  a  riot  by  the  law- 
abldlnc  people  of  Peeksklll.  Actually 
tbe  absence  of  any  serious  disorder  under 
inch  provocation  is  evidence  of  the  fine 
k)cal  spirit  and  the  most  careful  police 
work. 

Neither  Is  there  even  the  smallest  evi- 
dence of  any  anU -Negro  sentiment. 
Robaeon  had  sung  in  the  vicinity  three 
times  before.  Singers  from  Hampton 
InsUtute  and  Tuskegee  had  sung  for 
yean  in  the  churches. 

Neither  Is  the  issue  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
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speech  or  of  assembly.  The  15.000  peo- 
ple who  invaded  a  small  coomiunity  did 
not  need  to  come  to  Peeksklll  to  enjoy 
free  speech  or  the  right  of  assembly. 
They  can  assemble  in  Union  Square  and 
other  favorite  haunts  every  day. 

Our  veterans  have  been  severely  critl- 
died  for  taking  any  part,  even  a  strictly 
peaceful  part,  in  protestlDf  against  the 
appearance  of  hordes  of  armed  men  in 
their  communities.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  veterans  had 
given  the  meeting  no  publldty,  but  we 
are  now  indebted  to  them,  because  they 
have  aroused  the  attention  of  the  whole 
coimtry  to  the  danger  that  faces  any 
peaoaiul.  law-abiding  community  if  the 
Oommunists  dedde  to  use  their  town  for 
an  armed  demonstration. 

The  Communists  are  now  trying  to 
m&ke  the  veterans  the  scapegoat  for 
their  own  violence,  and  the  failure  of 
their  attempts  to  cause  bloodshed.  But 
Instead  the;>  only  prove  that,  in  spite  of 
the  provocation  of  having  one  of  their 
number  knifed  without  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse, the  veterans'  protest  was  orderly 
and  law-abiding  and  without  a  single 
evidence  of  violence.  Our  veterans  are 
citizens  first,  npholders  of  discipline  in 
the  service  of  peace  and  law. 

Three  of  the  ten  people  arrested  were 
under  19.  The  law-enforcement  officers 
leaned  over  backward  in  arresting  the 
local  people,  including  the  son  of  the  po- 
lice chief,  who  showed  a  natiiral  re- 
sentment at  the  violence  started  from  the 
other  side.  And  they  let  23  busses  of 
armed  gangsters,  who  had  come  up  from 
the  New  York  City  area  to  create  vio- 
lence, escape  without  a  single  arrest. 

You  have  to  see  these  people  in  a  mass 
Invasion  to  understand  how  totally  dif- 
ferent it  is  from  anjrthing  we  are  familiar 
with  in  American  communities. 

Let  us  go  back  and  trace  the  prepara- 
tions which  led  to  this  military  demon- 
stration in  a  peaceful  American  com- 
muruty  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  crowd  included  members  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  the  Pur 
Workers  Union,  armed  with  sticks  and 
pop  bottles.  The  armed  guards  were  led, 
according  to  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
Worker,  by  Leon  Strauss  of  the  fur  work- 
ers. Mr  Stra  $  has  a  record  and  so  does 
the  Fur  Workers  Union.  The  details  are 
on  file  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  Strauss  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Veterans  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  United  States  of  America. 
He  was  mentioned  by  the  Daily  Worker 
as  a  leader  of  the  American  Youth  for 
Democracy.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Young  Communist  Re^'iew.  Before  Rus- 
sia entered  the  war  he  called  for  resist- 
ance to  military  training. 

When  Hitler  Invaded  Russia,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Communist  planners  was  to 
send  their  active  workers  into  the  armed 
forces,  to  push  their  subversive  activities 
there.  Now  these  graduates  of  the  cells 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  ready  and 
trained  to  organise  military  action  in 
strikes  and  concerts. 

A.  Losovsky.  head  of  the  Red  Intema- 
tlanal  of  Trade  Unions,  explains  in  his 
pamphlet.  Lonin.  the  Great  Strategist  of 
Class  War.  that  the  proletar^.t  must  be 
constantly   energized   by   their   leaders 


through  a  combination  of  strikes  and 
armed  demonstrations.  He  adds,  the 
general  strike  "must  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  military  sdence. 
tt  presupposse  a  plan  of  campaign,  offen- 
alve  fighting  preparatlona.  and  un- 
bounded  devotion  and  hawiiai  on  the 
part  of  the  proletariat." 

Every  move  by  the  Communlst"i  \s  a 
military  move,  every  act  is  carefully  de- 
signed as  an  act  of  war  against  our 
peaceful  Institutions. 

We  need  only  one  more  link  In  the 
chain.  The  Pur  Worko.*^  Union  has  long 
been  known  for  its  work  In  providing  the 
Communist  with  strong-arm  squads. 
But  the  Pur  Workers  Union  is  equally 
prominent  in  that  particular  arm  of 
Communist  service.  Ben  OlUow  tells  in 
I  Confess  bow  the  fur  union  organized 
its  strong-arm  men  in  New  York  for 
the  strike  of  1926,  20  years  ago.  The 
backbone  of  the  strike,  he  says,  "were 
fearless  and  able  fighters,  who  were 
exemplary  in  wielding  the  knife,  the 
blackjack,  and  other  weapons."  He 
saj^  their  picket  committees  were  a 
"wild  and  audacious  lot  who  went  into 
action  like  ferocious  wild  beasts."  They 
also  maintained  what  they  called  "the 
butcher  shop,"  where  their  gorillas  ad- 
ministered a  lesson  tt  those  who  dared 
to  oppose  Communist  control  of  the 
union.  This  Is  what  they  have  been  do- 
ing in  one  American  city  for  over  20 
years. 

We  know  that  military  violence  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Communist  teach- 
ing. Gitlow  explains  how  the  use  of 
violence  gradually  corrupted  the  Ameri- 
can Communists  who  used  it,  until 
violence  became  in  practice  an  end  in 
itself. 

Wherever  they  operate,  the  Commu- 
nists form  Red  guards  which  are  mili- 
tary forces  answerable  to  a  foreign  pow- 
er. World  War  II  added  greatly  to  the 
number  of  their  trained  and  indoctri- 
nated followers,  as  well  as  of  their  officer 
class. 

In  an  editorial  on  September  15,  the 
Putnam  County  News  and  Recorder  asks 
the  pertinent  question: 

Recently,  on  an  aftenuatta  Cfi  the  Rot>eson 
"concert"  held  at  Peeksklll.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Tru- 
man, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
made  the  statement  "Laugh  the  Communists 
out  of  existence." 

This  is  a  reply  to  the  President  and  an 
open  letter  to  all  Americans.  How  long 
do  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
have  to  wait  for  adequate  protection 
from  these  Communists?  Continually 
we  hear  the  cry  "freedom  of  speech." 
Does  that  phrase  give  our  enemies  the 
right  to  engage  in  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government?  Is  freedom  of  speech  li- 
cense to  foment  class  hatred,  racial  and 
religious  iMTjudices? 

Do  we.  Mr.  President,  continue  to  pro- 
tect and  aid  these  foreign  ideologies  by 
our  laws  and  ouj"  sense  of  honor? 

Do  we  develop  into  a  nation  of  laugh- 
ing hyenas,  chuckling  our  way  into 
oblivion? 

We  have  just  received  word  from  the 
President  that  the  high  command  in 
Russia  has  the  atom  bomb.  Shall  we 
laugh  that  off.  too? 

This  Peeksklll  invasion  is  no  local 
issue.    Paul  Robeson  did  not  plan  this 


meeting.  He  is  only  the  ctiltural  front 
We  are  concerned  with  those  who  work 
behind  that  front.  They  are  planning  a 
series  of  these  local  "conceru. '  in  every 
section  of  the  United  Statea  They  will 
be  carefully  spaced,  no  that  tht  reverber- 
ations from  one  wUl  not  have  i  led  down 
before  the  next  one  begins.  They  are 
planning  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Washint- 
ton  about  October  13. 

Their  purpoee  everywhere  will  be  to 
arouse  violence,  to  stir  up  bloodthed  and 
to  make  propacanda.  They  are  drilling 
their  military  leaders  tn  himdrcds  of 
American  communities  today.  They  are 
planning  how  to  build  up  news  st<Hles 
of  violence  to  get  public  attention  for 
their  attacks  on  our  laws  and  our  law- 
enforcement  officers,  to  brine  our  form 
of  government  into  disrepute. 

Our  veterans  In  Peeksklll  were  well 
aware  of  the  trap  that  had  been  laid 
for  them  They  carefully  avoided  mass 
acticr  and  violence.  The  Communists 
were  bitterly  disappointed  that  they  did 
not  get  the  response  they  planned  for. 
But  there  was  not  the  slighte.st  povslbll- 
ity  thai  spontaneous  action  by  armed 
groups  of  our  cltisens,  veterans  or  rion- 
veterans.  could  win  against  military 
strategy  carefully  planned  for  20  years 
by  the  Communist  general  stall. 

Our  veterans  and  the  citizens  are 
deeply  concerned  over  a  problem  that 
confronts  the  whole  country.  How  can 
ciUzens  of  peaceful  law-abiding  com- 
munities protect  themselves  against 
armed  invasion  of  thousands  of  strang- 
ers, with  their  squads  of  trained  guer- 
rillas. 

We  need  a  new  type  of  civil  defense 
by  which  our  law-abiding  communities 
cpn  protect  themselves  against  armed 
invaders  who  use  the  cloak  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  aoembly.  We 
need  a  defense  but  a  defense  within  the 
framework  of  our  own  laws. 

Our  people  need  to  awake  to  the 
danger  in  their  own  midst,  from  soft 
shilly-shall3ring  compromises,  in  the 
name  of  tolerance.  We  stopped  the 
bunds.  Now  we  must  stop  ail  military 
demonstrations  and  military  organiza- 
tions by  the  Communists  on  American 
sou. 


Mkiine  lacorac  Housinf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.DOUGLAS 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  6TATB8 

Friday,  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
tho  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
reeume  of  excerpts  from  a  radio  interview 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkm-^n]  on  the  subject  of  the 
middle  income  housing  bill,  recently 
heard  on  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  radio  program.  As  We  See  It.  re- 
printed in  the  weekly  news  service  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  September  6,  1&49. 
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being  DO  objection,  the  rtsume 
T%s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooas. 
AS  follows: 


(By  JoBJf  J. 


United  8ut«a 
tlt»  AUbrna  > 

t  UUm  In  Um  middle- 
tlMy  ar*: 
X  «•  know  M 

kMUU 

for  the  dl»- 
v*r  and 


ttOm  proTld—   far   loans   to 
tat  fcwndlng  bou.<lni;. 
4.  Hm  foforth  tltla  tmtntmm  Xb»  present 
OI  bome-UMin  profram. 

5   Tb*  ftrth  tttto  maka*  araOabla  to  cdu- 
eattoBal  taatttattODS  of  hlfbar  leamtnc  loans 
of  tonlldlac  hoiMing  for  fae- 


All  of  our  Oovernment  loan  programs  hare 
proTad  succaeaful.  far  beyond  ezpactatlon. 
Wor  example,  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpo- 
ration, which  Is  liquidating  now,  Is  show- 
tog  a  profit  to  the  United  States  OoTem- 


•.  lb* 

flf  whlck  Makae  195,000.000 
arallable  for  the  handling  or  the  mass  dlxtri- 
ot  prsCabrleatad  bouatng. 
a  group  of  people,  primarily  vat- 
Ivaa  together  In  a  non- 
to  set  up  a  plan 
for  building  their  own  humliig.  the  bill  pro- 
Tldee  that  the  Ooreramant  may  make  loans 
to  that  cooperative,  vary  much  like  the  Oot- 
emment  now  makes  loans  to  farmers'  ooop- 
arattvae  for  different  purpoeaa.  rural  electric 
BOOparsttaes.  and  oooparatlvaa  of  many  differ- 
«Bt  inndi. 

^Mpla  uypuaed  to  the  dlraet  loan  system 
talk  ahoot  tt  betng  eomathtng  new.  ab^jut 
our  method  of  ddng  business, 
a  malfr  of  fact,  throughout  the 
the  OoaaraiMnt  has  made  direct  loans. 
I  euppoea  oaa  el  the  moat  popular  pro- 
I  In  this  aouatiy  Is  the  rurali  tlectriflca- 
program.  Tbat  pogram  has 
boot  «p  on  direct  loans  from  the  Oov- 
rat  to  nonprofit  coopcratlTes  of  farm- 
an  and  other  people  who  wanted  to  band 
Ivas  tofslbar  for  the  mtrpoee  of  ob- 
it. 

to  those  farm  cooper- 
atives for  elaetrle  ptirpoaas  at  3  percent  In- 
tercet.  In  the  houalng  bill  we  propose  to 
eliarge  cooperatives  C  percent  Interest. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  clear — the  plan 
Is  self-Uquldatlng  and  Involves  no  subsidy 
arbatsoever  from  the  Oovernment. 

Many  of  the  papers  In  the  country  have 
editorialised  against  the  plan  and  referred 
to  tt  as  socialised  credit,  but  I  don't  re- 
any  such  attack  as  that  on  farm 
itlTSS  or  MFC  loans  to  ooitDSSS. 
I  fiont  rsmsmbsr  that  bostesssmen  ever 
otojseted  to  thoae  loans  when  they  needed 
tbam.  Tet.  the  American  Bankers  Assocla- 
and  testified  before  the  Senate 
tttas  In  objection  to  these  direct  hous- 


I  think  tt  u  Just  easier  for  them  to  say 
that  it  U  socialistic  than  It  U  to  really  think 
It  out  on  Its  BBsnts.  They  said,  of  course, 
we  have  provided  direct  loans  for  other  ac- 
tivities but  not  for  housing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  liM4  wban  w  paassd 
tba  OI  bUl  of  nghu,  the  WerHssQtsu's  Be- 
adjustment  Art.  we  specifically  provided  that 
•very  farm  veteran  returning  from  service 
■Ugbt  make  application  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
smment  for  a  loan  directly,  for  the  purpoee 
of  building  a  homa  on  a  farm  or  helping  him 
to  acquire  a  farm. 

Nobody  ever  charged  that  with  being  so- 
itlc.  yet  we  certainly  were  providing  dl- 
loans  to  the  farm  veterans  for  housing 
But  when  It  Is  proposed  "let's 
tbe  same  kind  at  arrangement  for  the 
veteran  in  town,"  the  Idea  immediately  be- 
—as  socialistic.  It  Jtist  timply  doasu  t 
itOb<  up,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 


hoi  wa  are  trying  to  provlds  an 
hoastng  program  for  averytKMty 
arith  Incomes  above  the  level  that  would  en- 
title them  to  public  housing.  That  Is,  for 
veterans  and  nonveterans  alike,  with  In- 
comes Insufficient  to  enable  them  either  to 
rrnt  or  buy  the  bourtng  built  under  pres- 
ent hlgb  eost  circumstances. 

Our  reason  for  writing  In  the  title  3  pro- 
vision for  loans  to  cooperatives  Is  because 
about  a  third  of  our  people  In  this  country, 
about  a  third  of  our  families,  have  Incomes 
between  92.000  and  $3,750. 

Families  with  that  Income  Just  simply 
can't  afford  to  buy  or  to  rent  a  bouse  under 
present  high  cost  conditions.  Sj,  we  are 
providing  this  low-rate  Interest,  3  percent,  a 
long  period  of  amortization,  not  to  exceed  50 
years.  We  are  making  It  possible  for  them 
through  cooperative  action  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  i»t)gram  of  self-maintenance  to  cut 
down  the  eost  and  save  money  every  place 
poeslble  so  we  can  cut  rent  or  mortgage  pay- 
menu  down  to  about  945  to  g55  a  month,  an 
amount  which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

By  IMO.  we  shall  need  anywhere  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  million  new  home  units 
In  this  country;  In  other  words,  about  a 
minion  and  a  half  units  a  year  We  hope 
that  this  program  plus  the  program  that  will 
be  put  into  effect  under  the  recently  enacted 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  which  provides  for  pub- 
lic hoiising.  slum  clearance,  and  rural  farm 
housing,  will  produce  the  million  and  a  half 
unlu  a  yewr  that  we  need  in  order  to  catch 
up   by    1990. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  pass  the  bill  which  the  committee  re- 
ported out  and  that  in  conference  with  the 
House  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out  a  good 
bUl. 


Kansas  Antweri  Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAMaas 

IN  TOE  8BNATE  OP  THE  UNI1XD  8TAT18 

Friday.  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RkcoRO  an  article  entitled.  "Kan- 
sas Answers  Socialized  Medicine."  by  AJ- 
vln  S.  McCoy  and  Ralph  H  Major.  Jr.. 
which  appeaj-ed  in  the  September  issue  of 
Coronet. 

The  article  analyze.^  the  method  by 
which  the  medical  profession,  hospitals, 
and  the  public  health  authorities  of  Kan- 
sas are  successfully  meeting  an  im- 
portant problem  within  our  own  State. 
It  further  points  the  way  to  discharge 
local  re.tponslblllty  In  this  most  Im- 
portant field. 

As  Governor  of  Kansas  I  met  In  con- 
ference many  times  with  these  groups 
and  know  their  sincerity,  hard  work,  and 
their  desire  to  be  of  service  which  has 
met  with  more  than  ordinary  success.  I 
commend  the  Kansas  plan  to  Senators 
as  an  answer  to  the  health  problem  of 
the  Nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Awswiss  Sociauzcs  Mzmcnrs 

A  CaSAT  FABIK  STATS  IS  MAKING  MEDICAL  HIS- 
TOKT  WfTH  ITS  AMASNO  NCW  HEALTH  PtO- 
CSAM 

(By  Alvln  S.  McCoy  and  Ralph  H.  Major.  Jr.) 

No  public  issue  In  recent  years  has  stirred 
more  controversy  than  proposed  Oovern- 
ment control  of  medicine.  From  forum 
platforms,  over  radio  networks,  and  In  lurid 
headlines,  socialized  medicine  has  been  al- 
ternately condemned  and  praised.  Con- 
gressmen, doctors,  public-health  cfflclals. 
educators,  and  welfare  workers  have  com- 
bined to  nil  the  air  with  a  barrage  of  charges 
and  countercharges. 

Amidst  all  this  discordant  wrangling,  the 
farm  State  of  Kansas  has  quietly  launched 
an  amazing  program  which  points  the  way  to 
a  solution  of  our  public-health  problems. 
Modestly  and  without  fanfare,  the  heart  of 
America  has  demonstrated  that  private  and 
civic  enterprise,  when  guided  by  farseelng 
doctors,  can  provide  enough  general  practi- 
tioners to  assure  medical  care  for  its  people. 
Moreover,  ttieae  medical  and  lay  pioneers 
have  blazed  a  trail  which  any  State  may 
follow,  without  forsaking  our  free-enterprise 
system. 

The  Ksnsaa  program  of  today  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  conditions  that  prevailed  only  yes- 
terday. Not  long  ago,  events  like  these  oc- 
curred with  frightening  regularity: 

Philip  Johnston  had  swung  his  giant  com- 
bine into  the  last  row  of  waving  grain  on 
his  450-acre  farm.  Another  hour  and  he 
would  be  back  with  Mary  and  2-year-old 
Don  In  their  white-painted  home.  Sud- 
denly, the  huge  machine  Jolted  to  a  stop. 
Johnston  stepped  down  to  examine  th"  long, 
sharp  blades.  For  a  moment  he  tugged  at 
the  wheat:  the  machine  was  clogged.  Then, 
without  warning,  the  tractor's  idling  clutch 
accidentally  slipped  Into  gear.  With  a  sick- 
ening grind,  the  machine  lurched  forward. 
And  Phil  Johnston's  right  arm  was  caught  in 
the  blades. 

When  neighbors  carried  Phil  home.  Mary 
dashed  to  the  phone.  The  nearest  physician. 
n*.  Sampson,  lived  50  miles  away.  Mrs. 
Sampson  said  he  was  delivering  a  baby.  An- 
other call.  Old  Dr.  Seymour  was  In  bed  with 
the  flu 

Mary  phoned  doctor  after  doctor.  Finally 
one  agreed  to  come.  He  arrived  Just  in  time 
to  pull  a  sheet  over  Johnston's  blood-drained 
face. 

Just  last  year,  the  Ben  Emersons  were 
awakened  at  midnight  by  their  baby's 
screams.  A  severe  throat  Infection  threat- 
ened to  choke  her.  Ben  Jumped  into  his 
car  and  rattled  off  Into  the  dark.  He  drove 
through  three  villages  before  he  found  a  doc- 
tor. When  the  Ford  bumped  down  the  rutted 
road  to  the  Emerson  homestead.  Ben's  wife 
was  standing  in  the  doorway 

"It's  too  late.  Ben."  she  sobbed.  "Ethel's 
gone." 

Horrible?  Yes.  Preventable?  Yes.  But 
tragedies  like  these  are  common  throughout 
rural  Kansas.  People  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities live  In  fear  of  accldenu  or  sickness. 
For  they  know  there  is  seldom  much  help  or 
hope  for  the  stricken.  Their  "family  doc- 
tor"—also  "family  doctor"  to  several  hun- 
dred other  famUles— may  live  40.  60.  even  75 
miles  away.  Often  he  is  old,  overworked, 
and  unequal  to  the  rigors  of  prairie  practice. 

Kansas  is  only  one  of  many  States  suffer- 
ing from  America's  most  acute  national 
health  problem:  a  shortage  of  general  prac- 
titioners in  small  communities.  And.  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  the  situation  Is  worsening.  Yet  to- 
day, amid  the   barren  desert  that  Ls  niral 
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medicine.  Ksnsss  Is  fast  becoming  an  oasis 
of  healthy  ctttasiis  protected  by  well- 
•qoipped.  wall-trained  doctors.  This  rug- 
§fMj  indivKHialistif  State  is  well  on  the  way 
to  solving  Its  own  medical  probloiia — with 
icnarkably  little  outside  ssrlitanpe. 

No  longer  are  people  like  the  Johnstons 
and  the  Ernes  sons  dismayed  when  acddenta 
or  ritsiiasr  occur.  Early  this  year.  Or.  Daniel 
S.  Roccafurte.  26,  hung  out  his  shingle  in 
Haxx>vcr,  a  town  net  far  from  the  Johnston 
farm.     Now  tk«  Is  on  cadi  24  hours  s  day. 

West  of  Hanover,  in  north  eenual  Kansas. 
tlks  almost  1^00  Inhabitants  of  Mankato  are 
eagerly  watching  a  nxxlem  clinic  and  (d&ce 
building  rise.  A  doctor  is  ready  to  move  in 
as  soon  ss  the  btiilders  finish.  Between 
Hanover  and  Mankato.  near  the  Emerson 
home,  lies  the  villsge  of  Glasco.  This  year. 
Dr.  L.  F.  Wallace  started  practicing  there  on 
a  round-the-clock  schedule 

It  eras  no  accident  that  Hanover.  Man- 
kato. and  Glasco  acquired  their  own  phy- 
sicians. All  three  towns  worked  long  and 
hard  before  they  brotight  the  promise  of 
health  to  their  doorsteps  Meanwhile.  67 
other  Kansas  conun unities  have  tacked  up 
"Doctor  Wanted"  signs.  And  they  expeet 
their  requests  to  be  gratified  within  a  yaar 
or  two. 

jiist  what  is  going  on  in  Kansas?  The 
answer  lies  In  the  States  brilliantly  con- 
ceived rural  health  program — a  practical 
demonstration  of  what  enlightened  medical 
knowledge,  cotpbined  with  civic  enterprise, 
can  accomplish  Its  fsther  is  Dr.  Franklin 
D.  Murphy,  dean  of  the  Univ«sity  of  Ksnnss 
Medical  Center.  At  33.  he  Is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's youngeat  medlcal-schuol  deans  Son 
of  a  pioneer  Kansas  City  pbyslcUn.  Dr  Mur- 
phy has  long  t>een  familiar  with  the  dilemma 
of  amall-town  medicine.  To  htm.  doctor 
shortage  was  sn  old  story;  he  decld^  tt 
needed  a  new  ending. 

Was  the  sltustlon  as  bsd  ss  ha  thought? 
It  was  worse  In  1906.  Ksnsas  boasted  1.- 
544.968  Inhsbitants  and  2,733  ph>'siclans. 
Today,  lu  population  grown  to  1.914.000. 
Kansas  U  served  by  only  1.900  doctors. 
Within  that  43-year  period,  the  number  of 
physlcisns  feU  off  30  percent,  while  the  pop- 
ulation roae  by  one-fourth 

In  farm  areas,  the  picture  was  even  more 
grim.  One  study  showed  that  77  percent 
of  all  rural  doctors  were  more  than  50  years 
old.  compared  with  43  percent  In  cities. 

The  big  question  puzzling  Dr.  Murphy 
was  this:  Why  didnt  graduates  of  Kansas' 
own  medical  school  practice  in  rural  areas? 
He  was  sure  scholarships  were  no  solution. 
Of  142  medical  studenbi  winning  Common- 
wealth Fund  fellowships  on  condition  that 
they  practice  3  years  in  small  towns,  only 
two  stuck  It  out. 

How  about  income?  That  was  no  draw- 
back. Dr.  Murphy  knew  thst  active  rural 
practices  often  ne*  doctors  aiO.OOO  to  $12,000 
a  year.  Also,  he  knew  from  talking  with 
students  that  many  preferred  country  life  to 
the  tension  of  big-city  ezlstence. 

Something  else  was  wrong.  So  Dr.  Murphy 
assembled  his  senior  and  Jtiulor  students  and 
asked  a  blunt  question:  "Why  won't  you 
fellows  take  up  general  practice  In  a  small 
town?" 

The  replies  were  revealing.  Most  grad- 
uates, heavily  in  debt  after  yaars  in  medical 
school,  could  not  afford  to  practice  the  way 
they  had  been  Uught.  Up-to-date  equip- 
ment alone  costs  up  to  $10,000.  It  was  more 
practical,  and  much  simpler,  to  share  the 
office  of  a  well-established  metropolitan 
doctor. 

There  was  s  second  reason :  students  feared 
medical  Isolation  if  they  settled  in  small 
communities.  None  wanted  to  be  cut  off 
from  news  of  medical  advances 

His  questions  answefed.  Murphy  turned 
next  to  developing  a  remedy.     Armed  with 


reports,  statistics,  and  a  beadful  of 

he  began  to  canvas  ths  State.  He  talked 
with  members  of  tbe  Ksrwias  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  KaztsM  Medical  Socidy.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Ameiican  Medical  Association. 
happy  to  see  a  private  individoal  urging 
health  Improfvcincnts  wlthoni  Washington 
spcnscrship.  contributed  suggestions.  Tben 
Murphy  sat  down  and  drafted  a  three-point 
program: 

1.  More  doctors  can  be  produced  only  tf 
-medical  school  faculties  are  expanded.  The 
nmnber  of  doctors  graduated  each  year  then 
could  be  Increased  by  30  percent,  plus  twice 
ss  many  nurses,  technicians  and  other  med- 
ical personnel. 

2.  To  attract  doctors,  small  towns  must 
collect  by  popular  subscription  enough  funds 
to  build  and  equip  a  suitable  clinic.  This 
office  then  could  either  be  boxight  by  the 
doctor  from  his  earnings  or  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  commtmlly. 

3.  In  order  that  small-town  practitioners 
would  not  go  stale.  Intensive  postgraduate 
training  and  refresher  courses  should  be  set 
up  to  keep  the  rural  doctor  Informed  on 
medical  progress. 

With  his  Kansas  plan  only  a  dream  on 
paper.  Mtirphy  set  out  to  find  a  guinea 
pig  on  which  to  experiment.  To  his  pieas- 
ant  surprise,  the  "guinea  pig"  found  him. 

Last  fall,  O.  K.  Fearing,  a  banker  from  a 
farm  community,  walked  into  Murphy's 
Medical  Center  office  In  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
•TXxrtor."  he  said,  "we  need  a  physician  In 
Mankato.     How  can  we  get  one?" 

Drawing  a  pad  toward  him.  Murphy  began 
Jotting  down  data  about  Mankata.  A  coun- 
ty seat.  Heart  of  a  wheat-farming  region. 
Only  two  doctors  Both  over  70  Few  years 
ago  had  two  young  doctors  Both  grew  dis- 
satisfied— no  fscilittes.  sn  old  upstairs  of- 
fice— BO  they  quit  Civic  leaders  trlW  s  hos- 
pital bond  election.  It  failed.  Situation, 
bad. 

"What  you  ought  to  do."  said  Dr.  Miui>hy, 
"Is  finance  s  clinic.  Collect  some  money, 
build  an  office — with  home  sttached — for  a 
doctor.  Buy  him  good  equipment.  And 
your  doctor  will  show  up." 

On  the  banker's  recommendation.  Msn- 
ksto  decided  to  give  the  clinic  Idea  a  try. 
The  Commercial  Club's  hospital  committee 
became  the  clinic  finance  ommittee.  F. 
W  Boyd.  Jr..  energetic  young  newspaperman, 
spearheaded  the  drive 

No  sooner  had  the  campaign  started  than 
money  began  to  pour  In  from  businessmen, 
farmers,  housewives,  laborers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  and  feed  salesmen.  Within  days. 
$13,000  had  been  subscribed. 

Then  as  Murph\  had  prophesied,  a  doc- 
tor matcrlalired  He  was  R.  M  Owensby, 
graduate  of  Hahnemann  Medical  School  In 
Philadelphia,  who  stopped  in  Mankato  to 
visit  relatives.  He  had  hardly  removed  his 
hat  before  the  doorbell  began  to  ring.  Curi- 
ous Mankato  cltisens.  some  asking  medical 
attention,  wanted  to  see  whst  this  doctor 
looked  like.  The  committee  came  along  too 
and  scrutinized  Owensby.  Finally  they  in- 
vited him  to  take  over  their  proposed  clinic. 
Owensby  accepted. 

Next  day  the  new  doctor  and  Commercial 
Club  officers  studied  blueprinU  drawn  free 
of  charge  by  an  architect  who  once  lived 
in  Mankato.  When  Owensby  nodded  ap- 
proval, building  started.  Contractors  are 
providing  materials  at  cost.  A  block  from 
Main  Street  a  modem  structure  is  nearl^ig 
completion.  Within  lU  32-by-28-foot  area 
will  be  waitlzig,  consultation,  treatment, 
surgical,  and  X-ray  rooms,  as  weU  as  a 
laboratory  and  heating  plant. 

With  Mankato  as  his  model.  Dr.  Murphy 
set  out  to  spread  its  story  tliroughout 
Kansas.  Dr.  Haddon  Peck,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society.  )oined  him  and  soon 
became  an  indefaUgable  salesman  for  com- 


munity actioQ.  TW  sCerta  of  Murphy  and 
Peck  produced  fast  rsaulta;  doasns  of  towaa 
launched  clmic  campaigns. 

Bird  City  announoad  it  had  $26,000  p>«4isd 
and  oouid  even  dig  up  $50,000  if  a  doctor 
would  volunteer  his  aemces.  Even  befora 
Murphy's  rural  health  pr  giam  was  lauachfsd. 
the  town  of  McLouth  pkmsered  in  securlac 
a  doctor  tjogmiag  a  cUnlc. 

Hanover  woo  a  doeter  from  Omaha^ 
Creighton  Medical  School  aad  has  voted  a 
boxMt  Issue  lor  a  hospital  and  dime.  Wbsa 
the  village  of  Olaseo  advwtlsed  for  a  doctor. 
it  received  more  than  50  inqulri(«.  And  a 
doaen  more  towna,  including  Ovcrbrook. 
Hartford,  Ransom  and  othara.  pmanisart  Mur- 
phy they  c  uld  rates  $10,000  to  $15000  by 
popular  subscription  oo  short  notice.  In 
all.  more  Ui  .r  25  communitias  are  now  work- 
ing on  clinic  projects. 

To  handle  the  balKKwing  sjnUlcatioa  file. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Heilm  n.  S4-y«ar-otd  director  ot 
the  State  board  of  health  hospital  commit- 
tee, set  up  a  clearing  house  to  prtiocas  re- 
quests for  doctors.  Also,  he  charts  each  town 
on  the  basis  of  iu  potential  trad*  area,  pos- 
sible facilities,  schools,  churches  and  number 
of  phyaidans  now  in  practice.  Likewise, 
infortiiatioii  on  Federal  aid  available  to  small 
towns  U  passed  on  to  civic  Isadara.  Under 
the  HiU-Burton  law,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  share  the  cost  of  hospital  con- 
struction with  local  oomir uultlss. 

As  the  demand  fc»-  doctors,  coupled  with 
offers  of  f scilities.  mounted  daily.  Dr.  Murphy 
approached  a  new  problem.  How  could  ha 
fUl  these  requests?  Best  bop*  eras  his  own 
school,  fio  Dean  Murphy  expounded  th* 
Ksnsas  plan  to  medical  studenu.  Of  th* 
first  10  with  whom  he  talked.  8  said  they 
would  become  general  practitioners.  Finally. 
60  percent  of  the  senior  class  showed  an  In- 
terest in  pmcticiug  In  rural  area*. 

Meanwhile,  candldatas  from  outside  th* 
Stat*  began  clamoring  for  an  opportunity  to 
practice  in  Ksnsas.  Word  of  th*  plan  had 
spread  literally  throughout  ths  world.  An 
Army  doctor,  a  (ormar  Ksnsan.  wrote  Irom 
the  Canal  Zone  that  be  wanted  to  return  to 
Kansas  to  practice.  Which  wotUd  b*  a  good 
town  to  Investlgata?  Another  Kan&an.  In 
Montana,  penned  a  sinUlar  inquiry. 

From  bis  Topeka  office.  Dr.  Ueilman  sand* 
copies  of  the  letters  to  each  of  the  67  doctor- 
less  towns.  HIS  advice.  In  effect,  is:  "Heres 
a  i»ospectlve  doctor  for  you.  Sise  him  up. 
II  you  like  him.  try  and  get  him. " 

After  Kansas  became  doctor-coosclous  al- 
most overnight.  Dr.  Murphy  proe*ed*d  to 
fulfill  point  1  of  the  plan — expansion  of 
medical  training  facilities.  HU  buUding 
program  called  for  200  additional  beds  at  ths 
center,  a  hew  unit  for  psychiatric  esses, 
another  for  chronic  chest  diseasss.  and  still 
another  for  Negro  patients,  plus  more  labora- 
tories, service  buildings,  snd  nurses'  qusrters. 
The  total  cost;  more  than  $4.000.000 — sn 
outlay  larger  than  any  Kansas  Legislature 
had  ever  authorised  at  one  time. 

Inexperienced  in  politics.  Murphy  never- 
theless began  lining  up  votes  for  the  battle. 
He  talked  with  Oov.  Frank  Carlson,  with 
senators  and  representatives.  Mure  im- 
portant, the  potent  Kansas  State  Farm 
Bureau  gave  his  plan  enthusiastic  endori>e- 
ment.  So  did  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  Kansss  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  Influential  groups. 

When  the  legislature  cosiS«n*d  Isst  Janu- 
ary. Murphy's  Ksnsas  plan  was  the  first 
major  bill  pswnri  and  signed  by  the  Oovemor. 
Also,  in  another  unprecedented  step,  th* 
legislattire  Increased  grants  for  mental  hos- 
pitals from  WfiOOfiOO  to  $16,000,000  for  th* 
2-year  period. 

On  the  cento's  huge  campus  in 
City  new  buildings  are  taking  sfcap 
future  medical  students  will  not  spend  all 
their  4  yeara  in  the  elBclcnUy  plaumwl  units 
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uatftr  eoctmcUon.   For  tbm  nest  whool 
will  ail  mm  lactrvetkHi  m  Um  art  and 
cf  rural  prsetloe.     To  g«t  flrtt- 
all   MtUon   may   epeod   9 
In  docten'  oAew  tfetfOUglMat  farm- 
Hiv,   Mch  atadcnt   vUl 
to  CQMct  when  tot  opans  hi*  own 


Oe&n  Murphy  nest  tackled  tbe  old  problem 
d  iycm  to  betp  eovntry  pbyalcUuu  keep  pace 
wttli  np-to-daile  — <iflri.  The  •olution 
«M  to  tafet  On  CmIb  U>  tbm  doctor,  and  Tice 

has   already 


at  the  eentar  were  attended  by  MS  doctors 

aa  well  as  311  nursee  and  technlctana. 
Th^  1t*t.  medical  adencc  baa  literally 
on  the  road.  Tteaas  of  faculty  mem- 
f  physicians  are  bam> 
the  Stats,  lecturing  doctors  aaaem- 
at  •  strntsglcally  loested  tcwru  on  12 
and  sorflcal  >ubj«cu  Still  in  the 
ig  stage  is  a  project  to  bring  the  rural 
himseir  back  to  the  center  every  3  to 
•  ysars  for  bedside  instruction  clinics,  lec- 
tures snd  eoolersocss. 
Or,  liurpb/^  Tansar  plan  ts  receiving  in- 
appralaal  by  doctors  and  public- 
parts  throgghout  the  Nation.  Sen- 
ator JAStaa  B.  ICcaaaT,  of  Montana,  co- 
spaB»3r  or  the  Wsgncr-Murray-Dtngell  bill 
to  piaes  msdIclDe  under  Federal  control,  has 
sspisased  Intersst  in  Murphy'i  sctlvitles. 
Oscar  B.  Ewing.  bead  of  the  Federal  Security 
dceacy.  recently  wrote  the  Ksnsaa  dean  to 
vMt  hlai  the  Dsat  tlms  he  was  tn  Wssh- 
■it  health  planners  could 
about  ths  prap«m.  Also,  doctors  and 
fiHrlais  tfoaa  coast  to  coast  havs  asked 
Marphy  to  ahats  hla  sacreu  with  them. 

In  each  ease,  be  has  been  happy  to  comply. 
For.  to  Murphy,  the  HTanaai  plan  la  dsflnltely 
patterned  for  export.  Bs  hopes  aa  many 
States  as  poaatW  will  set  up  marhtiiary  to 
sols*  their  ova  uisdlrsl  problems,  aa  local 
attuationa  dIsluM. 

"We  know  our  pt«|^am  snll  srork."  says  Dr. 
Murphy  "This  is  medicine's  real  oppor- 
tunity to  put  its  own  house  In  order.  In 
we  have  proved  that  the  medical  pro- 
.  la  cooperation  with  the  public,  can 
the  currant  challenge  to  Mappovs  and 
/a  health.'* 


Gmfr^st  die  Last  Fret  Parliament — Its 
Role  li  To  Protect  the  Unarmed  Citizen 
Afaiast  tlic  Commander  in  Chief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxacoNsiM 
IN  THE  HOC81  OP 


Thursday.  September  22. 1949 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
er.  Edna  Lonlean,  In  the  current  tame  of 
Human  Events,  point*  out  that  the  real 
role  of  this  Congress,  or  an)  other,  is  to 
Impose  effective  restraints  upon  Presi- 
•pcndlng  progranu.  This  Con- 
hM  failed  to  do  this  since  1933.  ex- 
e«pt  for  the  2  years  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gms.  Btenk-check  authorizations  and 
i«ekl««  »p«MUng  at  heme  and  abroad 
are  washing  away  the  principle  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  There  is  no  great  dif- 
ference between  Hitler's  Reichstag  when 
Its  members  parroted  "Ya"  to  every  de- 
mand he  made,  and  oar  own  aabaervi- 
ence  to  Presidential  mwMeti  for  huge 
appro priatletu  and  greater  and  greater 
poHers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  '.eave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  the  exceptional 
article  by  Miss  Lonlgan  so  all  Members 
may  read  it : 

Tmx  ROX.X  or  CoMcaias 
(By  Edns  Lonlgan) 

The  first  Meal  on  cf  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress ts  slowly  dragging  to  lU  end.  President 
Truman  denounced  the  "do  nothing"  Eigh- 
tieth Congreaa  tn  what  sras  perhaps  the  bit- 
terest  verbal  attack  ever  made  hy  an  Amer- 
ican President  against  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Whether  the  President  really  likes  the 
E^hty-flrst  Congress  better  la  not  cur  con- 
cern here.  The  one  Importaat  question  for 
the  citizen  in  regard  to  Congress  Is:  What  la 
the  role  of  this  representative  organ  in  the 
fight  to  asve  the  Republic? 

Our  political  textbooks  (following  Mon- 
tesquieu) have  given  us  a  picture  cf  gov- 
ernment as  divided  into  three  parta.  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial.  Popular  us- 
age tends  more  and  more  to  refer  to  the 
executive  power  alone  as  "government." 

Actually  pcptilar  usage  here  Is  the  more 
accurate.  The  executive  power  Is  profound- 
ly different  from  the  legislative  power.  The 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people  speak 
for  the  people  in  opposition  to  appointed 
officials  responsible  primarily  to  the  Execu- 
tive. It  Is  therefore  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  restrain  the  "govemmsnt"  to  do  nothing 
that  wUI  improperly  Increase  Its  power  at 
public  expense. 

Montesquieu  emphasized  the  English  sep- 
aration of  leglalatlve  and  executive  powers 
becauae  he  clearly  saw  that  this  separation 
was  neceasary  for  freedom.  If  the  French 
would  deprive  their  absolute  monarchy  of 
the  power  to  make  its  own  laws,  they  could 
also  enjoy  the  liberty  for  which  the  English 
so  resolutely  fought.  The  men  who  wrote 
our  Constitution  fully  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  balanced  powers. 

Today  that  realization  greatly  needs  to  be 
revived.  Otir  legislative  agencies  are  still 
visibly  separate  from  the  executive  arm.  but 
under  the  surface  the  separation  of  powers 
is  disappearing.  The  executive  Is  regaining 
the  power  to  make  Its  own  law.  and  to  con- 
trol the  coiuta.  although  the  «tructure  out- 
wardly appears  unchanged. 

There  Is  no  need  for  Congress  if  Its  func- 
tion is  merely  to  write  laws  conveying  to  the 
President  in  pleasing  language  the  power  to 
do  what  he  likes.  Clark  Clifford  or  any  other 
clever  appointee  cculd  do  that.  The  role  of 
Ccngreas  Is  to  do  what  the  White  House  nat- 
urally resenU:  to  lay  down  restraints  on  the 
executive,  to  define  the  channels  through 
which  the  executive  power  is  to  flow. 

Since  1935,  as  a  result  of  "must  legisla- 
tion." lump-sum  appropriations,  manufac- 
tured emergencies,  and  foreign  enUngle- 
noents.  the  President  has  been  arrogaUng  to 
himself  the  power  to  decide  the  restraints 
which  he  will  heed,  and  to  define  the  chan- 
nels through  which  he  will  dispose  of  the  vast 
resources  at  his  conunsnd. 

n 

We  tend  to  forget  that  executive  power 
Is  phyalcsl  and  substantial.  It  la  the  power 
of  the  military  leader  or  CoouBaiider  In 
Chief.  All  the  elaborate  devetopawnts  of 
the  executive  arm  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  Army.  Whether  a  Government  agent  Is 
arresting  dope  peddlers,  or  promising  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  sll  snd  sundry,  be  Is  not 
acting  in  his  own  person,  but  exercising  sn 
suthorlty  derived  from  the  ability  of  the 
Government  back  of  him  to  seize  peraons  and 
property  by  force. 

LsflslatlTe  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
physical.  It  Is  legal  and  abstract.  Execu- 
tive power  can  be  wielded  by  a  strong  and 
ruthless  individual  and  hU  henchmen.  But 
leglslativs  power  requires  the  voluntary  sup- 
port of  a  sophisticated  and  seli-dlaclpUned 
people. 


Every  city-stste  and  nation,  as  It  grew 
strong,  was  forced  to  realize  that  the  chief 
could  use  the  physical  power  at  bis  command 
against  unarmed  citizens  who  displeased  him. 
The  history  of  parliaments  is  essentially  the 
story  of  how  the  people,  after  their  chief  had 
created  an  army,  learned  how  to  Impose  re- 
strslnts  on  the  force  under  his  control. 

The  great  forward  step  was  made  when  the 
Snglish-speaking  people  turned  from  the 
council  or  mass  meeting  to  a  small  body  of 
"repre  ientatlves.  ■  to  keep  watch  over  the 
chief  and  his  personal  aides.  These  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  stumbled  on  the  all- 
important  factor.  In  protecting  the  citizens, 
when  they  learned  that  the  ruler  would  be 
very  reasonable  If  he  needed  money,  and  only 
If  he  needed  money.  The  political  problem  of 
the  Republic  today  Is  still  as  simple  as  that. 
It  Is  to  insure  that  the  ruler  is  curtailed 
for  money. 

We  call  the  parliamentary  protection  of 
our  liberties  "the  power  of  the  purse."  It 
used  to  be  called,  more  accurately,  "the  sep- 
aration of  the  purse  from  the  sword."  Our 
forefathers  knew,  what  we  fcvget,  that  the 
chief  of  state  always  poesesaes  the  sword 
The  people  can  control  the  sword  only  if  they 
keep  control  of  the  purse,  which  is  the  power 
to  supply  the  ruler's  armies,  or.  in  our  more 
refined  age.  to  vote  the  salaries  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

So  It  should  be  realized  that  Congress  is 
not  really  so  much  a  part  of  "government" 
as  a  defense  against  goremnent.  It  is  a 
wall  which  the  people  have  built  to  Insure 
that  the  chief  cannot  send  his  armies  to  pun- 
ish their  leaders,  or  to  take  their  property, 
except  as  they  decree.  When  the  colonists 
said.  "No  taxation  without  representation" 
they  knew  the  score.  They  meant  that  the 
head  of  the  state  should  not  collect  a  penny 
In  taxes  unless  their  own  elected  agents  were 
in  full  control,  with  power  to  decide  where 
and  how  all  taxes  should  be  spent. 

m 

The  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  a 
world-wide  abdication  by  the  people  of  their 
dearly  bought  right  to  control  the  sword. 
The  people  have  everywhere  surrendered  to 
the  personal  government  of  the  commander 
In  chief.  They  have  forgotten  that  any 
party  which  accepts  personal  government 
thereby  undermines  the  Congressional  wall 
protecting  the  unarmed  people  against  the 
government's  arbitrary  will.  But  no  modern 
dictator  has  been  rash  enough  openly  to 
abolish  the  leglslsture. 

Mussolini  said:  "I  will  not  take  from  the 
people  their  legislaUve  toy."  Hitler  made  the 
Reichstag  what  was  well  called  "the  world's 
most  expensive  male  singing  society."  stalln 
appears  at  the  pageants  that  mark  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Soviet  Congress.  But  In  all  these 
cases  the  leaders  themselves  usurped  the 
power  of  the  purse. 

Similarly,  our  different  programs  for  big 
spending,  since  1933.  have  been  variants  of 
one  central  plan,  to  give  the  Prealdent  free 
money.  In  WPA.  PWA.  lend-lease.  ECA. 
MAP  and  all  the  rest  of  the  always  emergency 
legislation.  Congress  was  never  allowed  to 
aay  Just  how  the  money  should  be  spent,  or 
to  define  the  exact  powers  and  duties  of  the 
spending  agencies.  That  discretion  Is  all 
the  President  needs.  For  if  the  law  ts  not 
precise.  Congress  will  never  know  whether 
or  not  the  President  obeys  the  law.  Oen- 
ersliues  are  not  law.  no  matter  how  legally 
they  may  be  dressed  up  In  sections  and  ar- 
ticles. Keeping  the  traditional  form  of  law 
U  merely  part  of  the  deceptive  process.  It 
Is  through  vague  and  general  language,  caat 
In  legal  form,  that  the  Executive  has  re- 
gained the  power  to  decide  what  laws  It  will 
otMerve. 

When  appropriations  grow  large  enough. 
Congrass  has  no  hope  of  knowing  what  U 
really  done  with  the  money.  Arid  nowadays 
la  confronted  by  the  Executive  with 
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a  budget  deliberately  made  so  htige  and 
eomplex  that  it  cannot  be  analyzed.  Our 
representatives  have  been  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  suggesting  that  Congress  tell  the 
Kxecutlve  to  make  its  own  cut  of  S  or  10 
percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated.  But 
this,  as  Senator  Sttlcs  Bbidges  has  virtually 
admitted,  ts  open  abdication  by  Congress  of 
the  power  of  the  ptirse. 

While  Congress  was  deliberately  immobi- 
lized by  the  pressure  of  real  or  fake  emer- 
gencies, the  Executive  has  been  using  the 
people's  money  to  deluge  their  representa- 
tives with  Tials  of  ridicule.  When  ridicule 
was  not  enough,  the  factions  which  we  caU 
the  party  la  power  have  turned  to  purging 
those  Memljers  of  Congress  who  tave  fought 
valiantly  to  keep  the  purse  separate  from  the 
sword. 

nr 

It  is  tragic  to  hear  Americans  speak  of 
contests  between  the  President  and  (Congress 
as  though  we  were  mere  bystanders  at  a 
prize  fight.  The  Congress  has  no  army,  no 
bureaucracy,  no  courts,  no  Jails,  no  propa- 
ganda arm.  Its  one  real  power,  the  power  to 
withhold  money  from  the  bxueaucracy,  has 
meaning  only  to  the  extent  that  people  sup- 
pOT-t  the  representatives  who  guard  the  purse. 

When  President  Truman  denounced  the 
Eightieth  Congress  as  a  "do  nothing"  Con- 
gress, he  was  really  calling  It  a  great  Con- 
gress, one  which  held  the  line  against  execu- 
tive aggression.  What  an  opportunity  the 
Republicans  missed.  How  richly  their  last 
candidate  deserved  defeat. 

When  President  Roosevelt  tried  to  purge 
Senator  GadaaB  be  was  logical.  When  Presi- 
dent Truman  recently  attacked  Senator 
Btxd.  he  was  consistent.  These  Executives 
merely  sought  to  punish  Independent  think- 
ing in  their  own  party,  as  everyone  who 
seeks  power  must  do.  It  is  encouraging  that 
among  Demccrats,  rather  than  among  Re- 
publicans, the  plain  people  have  risen  to 
defend  their  defenders,  as  the  colonists  did. 

The  world-wide  political  crisis  Is  in  every 
country  a  struggle  between  the  unarmed 
citizens  and  the  chief,  with  his  personal  fol- 
lowing, who  directs  the  armed  forces.  It 
make  no  real  difference  whether  the  head 
man  is  froai  the  Left  or  from  the  Right, 
whether  he  Is  called  a  leader  or  a  dictates 
or  a  President.  In  each  case  he  and  his 
personal  aides  have  th<i  all-essential  physical 
power,  and.  If  they  can  shake  off  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  people's  representatives, 
they  have  power  as  absolute  as  that  of  Louis 
XI\'.  In  almost  every  country,  except  the 
United  States,  this  battle  for  the  people  Is 
now  definitely  lost. 

The  people  depend  for  their  liberty  on  the 
strength  with  which  Congress  can  Impose 
restraints  on  their  spending.  Otherwise  the 
sword  and  the  purse  are  reunited  tn  the 
hands  of  the  ruler  and  his  following.  Then 
all  the  gains  the  unarmed  citizenry  have 
made  In  300  years  will  be  lost.  Our  Congress 
is  the  last  free  parliament.  It  contains  wise 
and  valiant  men  who  have  been  fighUng 
for  15  years  to  hold  the  line,  in  the  hope  that 
the  people  will  realise  in  time  what  is  at 
slake. 


Forced  Labor  in  Gimmanist  Rumania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 

OF  NOKTH  C.\BOLlNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtember  23  (.legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.   GRAHAM.  Mr.   President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  the  principle 
portions  of  a  report  of  Gen.  Nicolae 
Radescu.  former  Prime  Minister  of  Ru- 
mania, on  forced  labor  in  Communist 
Rumania,  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Forced 
Labor.  The  report  shows  the  need  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  against  such  a  possible 
fate  befalling  the  surviving  free  nations 
of  Etu-ope. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoBciz  Labor  in  Commttkist  Rttmahta 

(By    Gen.    Nicolae    Radescu,    former    Prime 
Minister  of  Rumania) 

(The  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Forced 
Labor:  Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse.  chairman: 
Morris  L.  Cooke:  Dr.  George  S.  Counts;  Max 
Delson:  Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Epstein;  John  F.  Fln- 
erty;  Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham;  John  Green; 
Donald  Harrington:  Francis  Heisler;  Dr. 
Sidney  Hook;  Emll  Mazey;  Frank  McCulloch; 
A.  Philip  Randolph:  Dr.  Arthiu'  Schleslnger. 
Jr.;  Max  Sherover:  Dr.  George  N.  Shuster; 
Norman  Thomas:  Matthew  Woll:  Dr.  Ralph 
Gilbert  Ross,  secretary:  Albert  Konrad  Her- 
llng.  asssitant  to  the  chairman:  Thomas  L. 
Parsonnet.  general  counsel:  Ernest  Fleisch- 
man,  Carl  Rachlin,  associate  counsel.) 

I 
Allow  me  In  the  first  place  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  free  workers  of  the  t7nited  States. 
Their  well-being  and  prosperity  have  been 
achieved  within  a  regime  of  economic  and 
democratic  freedom.  They  have  created  thus 
a  powerful  moral  platform  for  themselves 
from  which  to  raise  their  voices  and  to  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  to  which  are 
subjected  their  less-privileged  comr«\des  In 
the  countries  that  stiffer  vmder  the  yoke  of 
the  totalitarian  tyrannies. 

The  general  picture  of  the  worker 

Rumania  is  today  a  political  and  an  eco- 
nomic prison  as  well  as  a  physical  prison  for 
its  people.  Not  only  leaving,  but  even  the 
intention  to  leave  Rumania  Is  punished  as 
a  crime. 

Tlie  free  circulation  of  goods,  free  enter- 
prises and  unregimented  labor  have  been 
suppressed.  Economic  Initiative  belongs 
only  to  the  Bucharest  Soviets,  which  act 
under  the  imperious  and  direct  orders  of 
Moscow. 

Rumania  has  already  l>een  Impoverished 
because  cf  the  war  and  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  predatory  exactions  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  continues  through  rep- 
aration claims,  through  the  medliun  of  oner- 
ous trade  pacts  and  throtigh  Joint  Ruma- 
nian-Soviet concerns,  to  claim  for  itself  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  production  of 
the  country.  If  we  add  to  this  circumstance 
the  artificially  created  economic  barriers  and 
the  fact  that  within  the  economic  Soviet 
Empire  industrial  equipment  Is  practically 
impossible  to  replace,  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  field  of  latmr  are  easy  to  assess. 

Under  the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Rumanian  working  class  is  de- 
prived of  Its  legitimate  rights  to  strike,  of  its 
right  to  enter  into  collective  agreements 
freely  negotiated:  it  Is  underpaid  to  a  degree 
Inconceivable  by  American  standards;  It  is 
being  coerced  by  the  Communist  stste  Into 
slave  labor,  doing  the  work  of  outworn  or 
tmreplaced  machinery,  or  making  up  for  oth- 
er deficiencies  resulting  from  an  eocHiomtc 
^stem  which  has  broken  with  civilization. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  top  of  a  society  thus  established, 
there  is  a  Communist  bureaucracy  which 
possesses  not  only  the  material  privileges  of 
a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  hut  also  the  power  to 
dispose  of  the  lives  of  the  majority — to  whom 
nothing  Is  left  but  their  eyes  to  weep. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Mass  deportations — Genocide? 

The  most  Inhuman  form  under  which 
present-day  slavery  aniaars  ts  that  of  the 
deportations  of  great  masses  of  people  from 
the  Soviet-occupied  countries,  which  are 
forcibly  rovmded  up  and  sent  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Russia. 

A  part  of  the  working  popiUatlon  of  Ru- 
mania is  In  this  way  kept  In  captivity,  in  the 
mines  and  forests  beyond  the  Urals.  In  the 
dreaded  Gulags.  where  the  life  of  the  pris- 
oners Is  a  nightmare  and  death  means  deliv- 
erance. Although  4>.^  years  have  passed 
since  the  cessation  of  hostUiUes  between  Ru- 
mania and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  180.000 
Rumania  prisoners  of  war  and  peace  (be- 
caiise  the  Soviet  Army  continued  to  take 
prisoners  after  the  acceptance  of  the  armis- 
tice on  the  part  of  Rumania)  stUl  remain  to 
be  repatriated.     »     •     • 

Within  a  abort  lapse  of  time,  beginning 
with  January  5,  1945.  a  total  of  36,590  men 
and  32,748  women,  Rumanian  subjects  of 
German  origin,  have  been  taken  from  their 
homes  by  Soviet  troops  and  l^VD  agents 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  deported  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  transported 
to  Russia  huddled  In  vmheated  cattle  cars 
without  food  and  without  being  permitted 
to  take  any  luggage.  My  repeated  protesU. 
In  my  capacity  as  Prime  Minister,  which  I 
held  at  that  time,  were  completely  ignored 
by  the  Soviet  occupying  power.  Subse- 
quently, the  number  of  almost  70,000  de- 
ported Rumanian  nationals  of  German  origin 
has  grown  to  at  least  the  figure  of  107.C00. 
According  to  careftilly  checked  Information, 
a  considerable  part  of  these  people  have  died 
diulng  their  Journey,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
barbarotis  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  the  camps  slttiated  in  tbe 
Stallno  region  (Ukraine)  where  women  were 
forced  to  draw  ox  wagons  or  to  work  In 
mines. 

In  addition  to  the  approximately  107.000 
Rumanian  subjects  of  German  origin,  there 
also  were  deported,  under  simUar  conditions, 
from  August  1944  until  the  end  of  January 
19 i8.  about  20.000  Rumanians  from  Molds vta 
and  northern  Transylvania  (taken  from  their 
homes  until  March  1945);  approximately 
50.000,  who  were  formally  inhabitants  of 
Bessarabia  and  northern  Bukoviua,  and  be- 
tween sixty  to  seventy  thousand  penoiu  de- 
ported to  Russia  for  political  reasons.  The 
majority  of  the  last  two  categories  have  been 
sent  to  the  labor  camps  of  central  Asia  and 
Siberia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

According  to  a  most  conservative  estimate, 
the  number  of  people  taken  Into  captivity 
up  to  the  beginning  of  1948.  under  the  con- 
ditions described  above,  total  at  least  340.0C0 
Inhabitants  of  Rumania — In  Its  present  fron- 
tiers But  tbe  Rumanian  people  Is  Justified 
In  accusing  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  civil- 
ized world  of  a  crime  of  even  greater  pro- 
portions— a  crime  which  assumes  the  form 
of  an  authentic  genocide,  because  the  de- 
portations tn  this  case  are  but  a  means  for 
the  extermination  of  a  whole  branch  ctf  a 
people.     •     •     • 

In  June  1940,  when  in  agreemsnt  with  Hit- 
ler, the  Soviet  troops  occupied  these  prov- 
inces, there  were  slightly  over  2.000,000 
Rumanians  living  in  this  region.  A  yesr 
later,  when  they  were  reunited  to  Run^nte 
(which  has  never  given  up  de  Jure  sov- 
ereignty over  them),  almost  300.000  of  tbes* 
people  wM-e  missing.     •      •      • 

In  Augiist  1044,  the  Soviet  Union  bad  again 
taken  possession  of  the  two  provinces  and  In 
the  four  years  and  a  half  which  haw  pssssd 
since  then,  more  than  half  of  tbe  remaining 
1 ,700,000  people  of  Rumanian  stock  were  de- 
ported beyond  tbe  Urals.  The  process  Is  sttn 
coBttnutng.  This  time,  as  cuuAfinsd  by  var» 
loos  souiuML  the  manner  in  wlifelk  the  de- 
portatkian  we  carried  out  stir  passes  Um 
used  In  IMO:  Um 
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WW  taken  from  thetr  parenu.  and  Interned 
to  aoTtot  orpluuMC**  in  order  to  be  forcibly 
BUHtaniaed.  Tb*  ottkcr  nationalities  from 
the  tame  prorlncee  were  subjected  to  slinlif 
treatment.  The  SoTtet  Cover nment  seeCDS 
to  plan  the  replacement  of  the  native  pop- 
uUtlon  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea 
with  eleoMnta  of  Mongolian  stock. 

In  eOMOhMlon.  there  are  at  present  engaged 
at  foread  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  sur- 
rlTors  of  the  unrepatrUted  ISO.OuO  Ruma- 
nian prisoners  of  war  together  with  those 
•MOBC  the  over  340.000  people  deported  from 
Um  dTU  population  of  Rumania  and  among 
tiM  more  than  a  nxllllon  people  of  Rumanian 
•Mi  other  nationalities  deported  from  Bes- 
■■nbla  and  Northern  Bukovlna  who  have 
not  yet  perished. 

m 
The  concenrrotion  campa 

The  degradation  and  wretchedness  pre- 
Talllng  In  the  Soviet  camps  for  deportees  has 
an  equivalent  In  the  concentration  camps 
and  prisons  of  Commvmlst  Rumania — In 
which  men  and  women  reprcmatlBff  the 
papniar  raatetance  to  communism  and  the 
rmKkm'9  will  to  independence  are  being 
liquidated  by  death  and  slavery. 

Over  100.000  patriotic  Rumanlana  are  held 
in  these  prisons  and  camps  t>ecause  of  their 
political  beliefs,  while  about  50.000  more  are 
Imprisoned  for  economic  sabotage,  a  crime 
tswatad  to  punlah  those  who  are  conrttlred 
r«|ir«aantattTaa  of  the  economic  ax»d  aodal 
order  which  the  Communist  regime  Is  set  to 
<lestroy.  Only  a  few  thousands  of  all  these 
have  undergone  even  a  mock  trial. 


Volvfitary  brigades  of  forctd  labor 
In  addtttan  to  the  concentration  camps, 
the  Commnaiat  government  established 
•bout  2  years  ago  a  chain  of  organizations 
for  forced  labor,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  voluntary  labor.  The  youth  section 
at  the  Communist  Party,  the  Toung  Workers' 
Oalofi.  was  entrusted  with  the  or^nisa- 
tkm  of  the  schools  for  the  Instruction  of 
brtfadlers.  In  charge  of  directing  the  so- 
called  voluntary  brigades — the  future 
Rumanian  version  of  the  Soviet  GULAG's. 

Information  published  In  the  Rumanian 
press  Indicates  that  In  1»48  over  300,000 
youths  were  mobilised  for  voluntary  labor. 
In  ebecklng  published  information  with  re- 
recelved  from  more  trustworthy 
It  appears  that  actually  under  the 
of  voluntary  latmr  the  regime  had 
laid  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
forced  labor.  This  form  of  labor  is  being 
applied  by  means  of  four  types  of  brigade's, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Its  subsidiary  organisations  and 
•gancles.  such  as  the  Toung  Workers'  Union 
(raoentiy  transformed  Into  the  United 
Toutb  Organization)  and  the  General  Con- 
federation of  Labor. 

The  first  type  of  these  brlgadaa  originally 
has  its  membership  exclusively 
from  among  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion and  eomprlsas  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary brlgadaa.  Tbe  permanent  brigades  are 
manned  by  unemployed  or  unkw -designated 
manual.  oAca  or  intellectual  workers.  Their 
program  Is  a  full-time  daily  Job  for  which 
they  are  given  subsistence  and  a  nominal 
pay.  To  this  permanent  ttrlgade  temporary 
onas  ara  attaekad  into  which  students,  young 
magtrtrataa.  Machers.  public  oOcials.  and 
workers  are  drafted  for  the  whola  period  of 
their  sununer  vacations.  The  volnntaars  re- 
ceive no  pay:  tbe  food  they  receive  barely 
differs  froaa  Uurt  on  which  the  inmatee  of 
tbe  eooaanlMllOB  campa  have  to  subsist. 


Twxt  other  types  of  brlgadaa  are 
on  a  nonpermanent  basis  snd  are  employed 
locally  for  ao-ealled  spare- time  jobs,  either 
tn  tbe  rural  or  urban  area.  In  the  rural 
ila  aia  eompalled  to  toU  with. 


out  pay  either  at  village  projecu  or  at  na- 
tional public  work  projects  thst  happen  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  region  where  they  live. 
In  the  urban  brigade?  all  salary  and  wage 
earners,  jobleas  and  retired  people.  studenU 
(and.  generally,  cny  man.  woman,  or  child 
receiving  a  special  summons)  are  compelled 
to  work  voluntarily  at  such  jobs  as  street 
paving,  tree  planting,  etc.  They  are  sum- 
moned to  their  tasks  by  representatives  of 
the  Communist  Party,  the  labor  unions,  or 
school  authorities,  and  absence  at  roll  call 
Is  punished  with  withdrawal  of  the  ration 
card,  loss  of  job,  or  expulsion  from  school. 
The  supplementary  unpaid  labor  which  an 
individual  Is  forced  to  contribute  throtigh 
these  nonpermanent  brigades  during  his 
spare  time,  which  should  be  normally  de- 
voted to  rest  and  leisure,  averages  40  hours 
per  month.  To  prevent  church  attendance 
and  participation  In  other  kinds  of  social 
activities  that  may  escape,  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Party,  these  types  of  voluntary 
brl:;;ades  usually  work  on  Sundays  or  other 
religious  holidays. 

The  labor  brigades  of  tbe  fourth  type  are 
reserved  for  public  oiDcials  who  were  victims 
of  the  various  political  purges,  dismissed 
army  officers,  and  generally  to  anyone  not 
usefully  employed.  The  conditions  in  the 
labor  camps  to  which  these  people  are  con- 
fined Is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  con- 
centration camps: — starvation  subsistence, 
harsh  discipline,  no  pay,  complete  separation 
from  families. 


The  plight  of  the  free  tporker 

When  we  turn  from  forced  labor  and  from 
the  fate  of  the  victims  of  political  persecu- 
tion and  pass  to  the  field  of  normal  labor, 
we  find  that  the  working  masses  outside  the 
prisons,  concentration  and  labor  camps — 
are  subjected  to  a  regime  of  exploitation 
from  which  all  trace  of  freedom  has 
disappeared. 

Public  officials  who  in  the  past  have  en- 
joyed a  status  of  stability  and  who  were  able 
to  defend  their  rights  before  Independent 
couru,  may  now  be  dismissed  from  one  day 
to  another,  u.ader  the  pretext  that  their 
attitude  toward  the  regime  is  not  favorable. 

Professional  people  can  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  exert  their  professions  by  a 
simple  decision  expelling  them  from  tbe 
trade  union  which  they  had  been  compelled 
to  join  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  practice. 

In  addition  to  their  normal,  full-time 
duties,  white  collar  workers,  whether  em- 
ployed by  the  State  or  the  few  remaining 
private  undertakings,  or  whether  engaged 
In  the  free  professions,  are  compelled  to 
devote  much  time  and  effort  to  so-called 
■•voluntary  labor"  and  dally  courses  of  Com- 
munist indoctrination:  they  are  frequently 
forced  to  take  part  in  public  demonstrations 
to  which  their  union  summons  them.  The 
penalty  for  not  cimplylng  with  these  un- 
written obligations  is  loss  of  their  job  or 
of  their  right  to  practice  a  profes- 
sion.    •     •     • 

As  regards  skilled  or  unskilled  manual 
workers,  we  find  that  their  standard  of  living 
has  reached  an  unprecedented  low  level  and 
that  their  rights  and  freedom  of  organisation 
have  been  systematically  curtailed. 

1.  The  purchaatng  power,  that  is  the  real 
wages,  of  the  Rumanian  workers  represented 
In  1»48  at  moat  half  of  the  1938  level.  •  •  • 
According  to  calculations  based  on  the  price 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  the  present 
real  wagae  repreeent  lees  than  a  quarter  of 
tbe  real  wagee  prevalent  In  1938. 

2.  Before  tbe  war  tbe  Rumanian  workers 
received  a  baalc  wage  In  relation  with  the 
time  spent  at  work.  To  this,  bonuses  were 
added   for   above-average   efficiency. 

The  rpeed-up 
Beginning  witb   January   1.   IMA.   a  new 
type  of  collective  agraement   was  Impoeed 


upon  the  workers,  which  has  suppressed  the 
time-work  system  and  replaced  it  with  the 
Soviet  piecework  system.     •     •     • 

Under  the  present  system,  fixed  working 
schedules — called  norms — are  established  for 
each  worker.  Irrespective  of  the  actual  time 
needed  to  carry  them  out.  Under  the  pen- 
alty of  seeing  their  wages  reduced,  or  In  fre- 
quent cases  of  being  sent  to  labor  camps, 
industrial  workers  are  required  to  work  from 
10  to  12  hours  per  day. 

Parallel  with  piecework,  the  Soviet  speed- 
up system,  known  under  the  name  of  Stak- 
hanovlsm.  has  become  the  common  practice 
as  a  means  of  compelling  the  individual 
worker  to  catch  up  with  the  most  efficient  of 
his  colleagues.     •     •     • 

3.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  workers 
before  the  nationalization  of  production — la 
June  1048 — have  been  gradually  withdrawn. 

Thus,  the  coal  miners  had  obtained  before 
nationalization  the  portal -to- portal  pay:  m 
other  words,  the  time  spent  going  down  In, 
and  that  spent  commg  up  from,  the  pits, 
was  Included  In  the  8-hour  working  day  and 
accordingly  paid.  Following  tbe  nationaliza- 
tion of  coal  mines,  portal -to- portal  pay  waa 
suppressed,  with  the  result  that  In  order  to 
earn  the  same  wages  as  before,  coal  miners 
have  to  spend  1  to  2  hours  more  at  their  work. 

4.  Before  the  war.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  for  collective  labor  agreements  of  1929, 
collective  agreements  were  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  direct  negotiations  between  the 
workers,  through  their  freely  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  employers. 

The  end  of  free  trade-unions 
In  virtue  of  the  law  No  52  of  1945  for  the 
organization  of  labor  unions,  the  collective 
agreements  are  now  negotiated  and  conclud- 
ed by  the  federations  and  the  confederation 
of  labor.  In  other  words,  by  the  t>odlea 
through  which  the  Communist  Party  exer- 
cises Its  dictatorship  over   the   unions. 

The  leadership  of  the  Confederation  of 
Labor  and  of  the  Federations  of  Labor  stems 
directly  from  the  Communist  Party.     •     •     • 

5.  In  prewar  Rimianla.  the  law  of  May  36. 
1921.  asaured  the  workers  complete  freedom 
of  asaoclatlon. 

Law  No.  52.  1945.  to  which  I  had  already 
referred,  provides  that  the  unions  which 
have  not  obtained  juridical  personality  are  to 
be  automatically  dissolved.  Juridical  per- 
sonality being  at  present  granted  by  the 
courU  of  justice  only  upon  the  advice  of  the 
ministry  of  labor,  which  is  Indispensable, 
It  can  be  said  that  the  freedom  of  aasocla- 
tlon  of  the  workers  has  actually  been  sup- 
preeeed. 

However,  more  Important  than  the  legal 
status  of  the  labor  unions  Is  their  de  facto 
situation.  Starting  from  February  1945,  the 
Communist  Party,  through  Its  shock  troops, 
has  gradually  eliminated  from  the  direction 
of  the  various  labor  unions  the  freely  elected 
committees.    •     •     • 

Since  the  beginning  of  1940.  the  entire 
organization  of  the  labor  unions  has  become 
an  annex  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  cells 
of  the  party  taking  the  place  of  the  profes- 
sional committees.  The  unions  have  thus 
been  transformed  from  organizations  de- 
signed to  promote  and  defend  the  Interest 
of  the  workers,  first  Into  Instruments  for  the 
economic  destruction  of  the  private  employer, 
and  afterward,  following  the  nationalization 
of  industry.  Into  Instruments  for  the  op- 
pression of  the  working  class.  Immediately 
after  the  State  bad  become  practically  the 
sole  employer,  the  unions  were  confined  to 
the  taaks  aUotted  to  them  In  tbe  Soviet 
Union.     •     •     • 

0.  Before  the  war.  In  accordance  with  the 
Law  on  Labor  Disputes  of  September  5.  1930, 
the  right  of  the  workers  to  strike  was  recog- 
nised—provided that  It  was  preceded  by  an 
attempt  at  conciliation. 

By  law  No.  30  brought  Into  force  on  June  9. 
1948.  the  Communist  regime  has  Introduced 
comptUsory  arbitration  for  all  labor  dUputes. 
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It  l8  htrdly  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  form  of  arbitration  provided  by 
tbe  above  measure  Is  merely  a  parody.  The 
arbitration  committees  called  to  settle  tbe 
disputes  which  arise  between  workers  and 
the  slate  employer  consist  of  a  magistrate 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  of  a 
representative  of  the  specific  enterprise  which 
is  Involved  in  the  dispute  and  of  a  delegate 
of  the  Confederation  of  Lat>or.  The  first  is 
supposed  to  represent  Impartial  justice,  and 
the  other  two  the  disputing  parties.  How- 
ever, al!  three  are  nothing  but  agents  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  of  the  totalitarian 
state — which  by  Its  very  nature  does  not  tol- 
erate Impartial  magistrates,  or  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers  In  the  position  of 
actually  supporting  the  interests  of  the  lat- 
ter against  the  state  employer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  freedom,  no  rest,  no  leisure 

7.  Under  the  constitution  and  other  meas- 
ures In  force  before  the  war.  the  worker  was, 
of  course,  free  to  choose  the  place  where  he 
wanted  to  live  and  the  enterprise  where  he 
wanted  to  work. 

By  law  No.  314  of  July  12.  1947.  the  Com- 
munist regime  suppressed  this  elementary 
right  The  state,  through  the  medium  of  a 
"commission  for  the  rational  distribution  of 
labor  "  has  assumed  for  Itself  the  right  "to 
distribute  lat>or  according  to  neceasltlee." 

8.  Before  the  war  the  Rumanian  worker 
was  master  of  his  free  time  and  had  the  right 
to  paid  vacations  every  year. 

Today,  after  he  works  over  10  hours  per 
day,  the  worker  is  loaded  with  a  whole  series 
of  oblU;atlons.  At  various  political  annlver- 
carie-  he  Is  comp>elled  to  band  over  to  the 
state  "of  his  own  accord."  his  wages  for  a 
day.  on  other  occasions  he  Is  peremptorily 
Invited  to  contribute  in  the  same  manner  to- 
ward the  support,  for  Instance,  of  the  French 
strikers  o-  of  the  Greek  rebels.  Several  days 
In  each  week  he  Is  coerced  to  attend  Com- 
munist political  meetings.     •     •     • 

The  peasants'  yoke 

As  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  Rumaixlan 
workers,  those  who  work  in  the  fields,  their 
lot  Is  hardly  different  from  that  of  the  serfs. 

The  peasantry  has  been  Impoverished  by 
the  so-called  monetarj*  stabilization  In 
August  1947,  which  In  fact  was  but  a  disguise 
for  the  brutal  confiscation  of  their  savings. 
the  fruit  of  the  thrift  of  entire  generations. 
They  are  being  held  between  poverty  and 
bankruptcy  by  means  of  a  graduated  taxation 
whoe  purpose  Is  the  destruction  of  private 
property.  The  process  by  which  the  peas- 
antry is  being  Impoverished  and  gradually 
enslaved  can  briefly  be  described  as  follows: 

The  State  establishes  a  theoretical  mini- 
mum yield  per  hectare  ( 1  hectare  equals  2.2 
acres)  and  on  this  basis.  Irrespective  of  the 
volume  of  his  harvest  the  peasant  Is  forced 
to  deliver  the  required  quotas  of  produce. 
Those  who  own  less  than  3  hectares — which 
are  barely  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  a 
household— are  compelled  to  deliver  to  the 
state  22  percent  of  their  production — esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  1.000  kilograms  per 
hectare.  The  peasant  who  owns  20  hectares 
must  surrender  to  the  state  58  percent  of  the 
production.  For  the  grain  thus  collected, 
the  state  pa>-s  to  the  producer  5.00  lei  per 
kilogram,  whereas  the  price  on  the  free  mar- 
ket Is  around  18  lei  for  the  same  quantity. 
The  state  resells  to  the  peasant  seed  grain 
at  10  lei  per  kilogram. 

Moreover,  In  order  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  the  landworkers  the  state  has 
appropriated  all  agricultural  machinery. 

Such  measures,  combined  with  the  effects 
of  a  newly  Introduced  agricultural  tax,  five 
times  higher  than  In  the  past,  have  pro- 
duced the  reeult  sought  by  the  Communist 
regime:  (a)  the  disorganisation  of  agricul- 
tural p.-oductlon  (tbe  average  yield  per  hec- 
tare has  decreased  from  1.160  kilograms  in 
1944  to  780  kUoframs  in  1947)— which  ik>w 


is  serving  as  a  pretext  for  carrying  mit  tbe 
long-projected  collectUizatlon  of  agricul- 
txat!.  (b)  the  spoliation  of  the  peasant  who. 
as  a  result  of  Jie  measures  directed  against 
him.  produces  from  15  percent  to  45  percent 
less  than  In  1938.  Is  required  to  pay  taxes  that 
are  five  times  higher  than  a  decade  ago  and 
must  surrender  to  the  state  up  to  58  percent 
of  his  produce  at  the  prices  prevalent  In 
1938.  while  the  finished  goods  needed  for  his 
family  and  household  cost  at  least  3^  times 
more  than  In  1938. 

To  this  picture  should  be  added  the  threat 
of  capital  punishment  recently  Introduced, 
which  may  actually  take  effect  If  the  peasant 
or  the  Industrial  worker  Is  found  "guilty"  of 
acts  of  sabotage  or  of  the  Intention  of  com- 
mitting such  acts.     •     •     • 

Conclusion 

The  Inevitable  conclusion  toward  which  we 
are  led  by  this  brief  survey  of  prevailing  con- 
ditions in  Rumania  Is  that  between  the  Com- 
munist political  regime  and  the  servitude  of 
labor  there  is  a  direct  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  peasant  is  no  longer  an  inde- 
pendent owner  and  worker  of  his  land:  he 
has  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  serf 
forced  to  work  under  the  terror  of  the  new 
feudal  lord:  the  ruthless,  totalitarian.  Com- 
munist state.  The  independence  of  the  In- 
dustrial worker,  his  right  to  sUlke,  his  right 
to  unrestricted  association,  his  possibility  for 
appeal  to  an  objective  justice,  his  freedom 
of  movement,  his  right  of  free  enjoyment  of 
his  leisure — are  Inconsistent  with  the  totali- 
tarian state  organization,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  such  benefits  are  the  fruits  of  free 
political  democracy.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  latter,  these  rights  and  liberties  are 
also  destroyed,  with  the  result  that  the  *ork- 
Ingman  becomes  a  slave. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Friday,  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3) ,  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  morning  the  Monetary,  Credit, 
and  Fiscal  Policies  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port had  presented  to  it  two  reports 
dealing  with  problems  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  every  American,  one  on  Federal 
expenditure  and  revenue  policy  for  eco- 
nomic stability  and  the  other  on  fiscal 
policy  In  the  near  future.  The  reports 
were  prepared  by  a  group  of  the  Nation's 
leading  economists  who  met  at  Princeton 
University  on  September  16,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Planning 
Association. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  entire  sub- 
committee that  the  observatiops  of  this 
important  group  on  Government  taxing, 
spending,  and  debt-management  policies 
were  so  worth  while  and  so  timely  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  through  insertion  in  the  Cok- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD,  notwithstanding  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  printing  will  be 
$218.68. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
reports,  together  with  the  li&t  ol  distin- 


guished   ectHiomlsts    who   have    signed 

these  reports,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  CONGRESSIOKAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  re- 
ports and  the  list  of  economists  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  as 
follows: 

Peoceal  Expenditusz  and  REVENtr*  PoucT  roa 
Economic  STAanjrr 

(Statement  drafted  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  NPA  Conference  of  Uni- 
versity Economists  September  16-18.  IM9. 
Princeton.  N.  J.> 

U«T1tUUUt,TlON 

Although  our  economic  system  accords  a 

dominant  role  to  private  enterprise.  Oovern- 
ment  expenditures  and  receipts  have  now 
reached  a  scale  that  make  them  crucially 
Important  factors  in  our  national  welfare. 
In  1949.  with  a  gross  national  production  of 
$250,000,000,000.  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  more  than  40  bUllons.  while  Fed- 
ersl.  State,  and  local  governments  together 
are  spending  around  00  billions. 

Government  programs  of  this  alae  ouika 
It  more  than  ever  desirable  that  every  dollar 
of  Government  expenditures  be  used  as  effl- 
ciently  as  possible.  We  are  not  rich  enough 
to  afford  waste  of  resources  by  Government 
any  more  than  by  anyone  else. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  programs  of  Government, 
in  their  formulation  and  execution,  be  con- 
sistent with  the  progress  and  stability  of  the 
private  economy.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Government  miut  make  useful  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment  and  Income — the  goala  de- 
clared In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  b« 
a  national  objective. 

Government  affects  business  through  both 
sides  of  its  budget.  Payments  to  Govern- 
ment employees,  bondholders,  veterans,  the 
aged,  and  the  needy  all  constitute  Income 
that  can  be  used  to  buy  consumption  goods 
from  business;  Government  procurement  af- 
fords a  direct  market  for  business.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  budget,  taxes  capture  funds 
that  consumers  might  have  spent  or  that 
business  firms  might  have  lnve?ted  in  im- 
proved facilities.  Taken  by  themselves,  tax 
collections  tend  to  shrink  the  market  of 
private  business,  contract  employment,  and 
lower  prices;  just  as.  taken  by  themselves, 
Government  expenditures  tend  to  expand  the 
market  for  business.  Increase  employment,  or 
raise  prices. 

It  is  not  only  the  slxe  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  that  counts;  their  composition 
must  also  be  considered  In  any  appraisal  of 
the  effects  of  Government  policy  The  eco- 
nomic effects  of  a  billion  dollars  collected  In 
the  form  of  Income  taxes  will  be  different 
from  those  of  a  billion  dc^lars  collected  In 
excise  taxes.  Spending  to  build  roads  may 
stimulate  private  investment  In  automobtlas, 
trucks,  and  garages;  there  are  other  forms 
of  expenditure  that  may  have  adverse  elT'^cts 
on  private  Investment.  Rationally  or  Irra- 
tionally, Government  spending  and  taxing 
may  greatly  affect  the  cllmste  within  which 
families  and  businesses  make  their  decisions. 

THZ  PXIKCIPUC  or  AN  ANNUAIXT   BALANCES 
BXTOCCT 

The  traditional  goal  of  fiscal  policy  was 
to  secure  a  balanced  budget  in  every  single 
year.  But  that  objective  has  now  proved 
Impracticable  and.  besides,  has  serious  dis- 
advantages In  principle.  There  Is  not  even 
a  clear  or  unique  concept  o:  budget  to  which 
the  requlrenoent  of  balance  could  be  appUsd. 
For  Instance,  In  tha  ragtilar  budgat,  boek- 
keeplng  transfers  to  tba  aocUl  seciirity  trust 
account  arc  classlfleKl  as  •zpcndlturcs.  As  a 
result  of  this,  that  budget  naag  ahov  m  i 
at  a  tlma  when  the  cash  bodfO 
excess  of  recelpu  over  outgo.  But  even 
the  cash  budget  may  not  be  adeqtiaU  to 
portray  tlM  eCacu  at  flacal  policy;  tasas  may 
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bav*  tbatr  tmpact  when  tax  lUblllUcs  ar« 
than  when  payment  Is  made; 
ay  haT«  their  Impact  when  con- 
tracu  are  entered  Into  rather  than  when 
Ata  are  made.  However,  whan  a 
concept  U  uaed  In  aoooomtc 
analyaia  bMrti«  on  robil>»atton  policy  w« 
prefer  the  cMk  toodp*  to  any  available 
altamatlv*. 

Oonparcd  to  the  full  span  at  the  bxialness 
cycle,  a  year  U  a  short  period  of  time.  To 
t^Mt  upon  a  balance  In  every  alnf  le  year  U 
MTtalnly  undeatrable  and  to  attain  it  U 
protMMy  ImpoMlble.  To  attempt  to  ralae  tax 
ratea  vv^T  time  there  la  a  decrease  In  na- 
«|ll  oBlf  raault  in  dlscourag- 
and  invaatment  at 
when  tlMaa  are  nuiat  In  need  of  ez- 
on  the  other  band,  to  ti7  to  ellmi- 
■•!•  a  tax  Mirpiua  by  cutting  tax  rataa  or 
tmmmttat  OovarainMit  actlrltlea  would 
■OTTW  to  UMnaaa  Inflationary  preasures  at  a 
time  whaa  cbry  are  alresfdy  acute. 

IT  the  ImiHal  were  balancMl  In  good  years 
M  well  as  bad.  tbara  would  have  to  be  either 
bi«  fluctuations  In  aspandlture  programs  or 
•erere  and  perraraa  Lbsngss  In  tax  ratea.     To 
vary  aspaadunras  in  tbla  iMnner  would  dis- 
Um  MMBttU  saiTtcas  provided  by  Oov- 
A|»pUsd  to  military  axpenditurea. 
It  would  mean  a  larga  defense  program  In 
years  and  a  email  detense  program  In 
yeara.     Thia    Is    both    ineffective 
wasteful.     Oovemment    would    be    In- 
Ita  employment  of  rcsourcea  when 
tbay  ware  aearoa  and  cutting  down  on  their 
■M    when    they    were    abundant.     ThU.    of 
eoorae.  would  aggravate  the  fluctuations  in 
prlvau  bustnass. 
THx  raosLKM  or  comaoixiisa  oovxawMxirr 
xxvssrantjna 
Annual   budget   balancing   Is.   thus,   both 
dlActilt  m  practice  and  unaound  In  princt- 
pla.     But  one  great  merit  It  doaa  have:    It 
I  a  yardstick  by  which  leglalators  and 
an  scrutinise  aach   activity  of 
tasting  It  both  for  aOclency  of 
oparatlon  and  for  ita  worth  whlleneaa  in 
tVBU  of  cost,     every  Government  program 
vadartaken  haa  to  be  paid  for  In  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  sanaa.     The  legtalature  and  the 
MaeuUve  are  required  to  )uatlfy  additional 
taasa  equal  to  the  coat  of  any  new  program. 
Thla  Is  a  principle  every  citizen  can  under- 
If  dropping  the  principle  of  annual 
_:  ^  ware  to  mean  dropping  all 

to  unwlaa  and  InelDclent  expendl- 

grave  tlamTnit  would   be   dona  to  our 
aoooomlc  and  political  system. 

Were  expenditures  divorced  entirely  from 
the  need  for  taxation,  political  oppoaltlon  to 
•Btanaton  of  the  Oovemment  ■  expenditure 
programs  wotild  largely  disappear.  Tba  aeale 
eo  which  the  public  sector  abaorba  raaources 
would  grow  beyond  what  waa  really  dealred 
toy  tba  psopla  as  a  whole;  aooner  or  later  the 
•owUty  would  And  tt— If  in  a  state  of  chronic 
Inflation.  Stieh  Inflation  U  a  sign  of  weak 
goramment  and  comes  from  eagerneaa  to 
apend  without  a  wiUlngnaas  to  tax.  Accord- 
ingly other  general  principles,  other  habits 
of  thought  and  of  action  must  be  set  for- 
ward to  Insure  the  standards  of  Judgment 
and  the  self-dlsclpllne  of  Oovernment's  ac- 
tlvltlaa  and  to  do  twtter  what  the  principle 
ot  annual  budget  policy  attempted — though 
{■perfectly — to  accomplish. 

Bxperience  shows  that  buslnesa  activity 
has  lu  upa  and  downs.  There  is  thus  a  strong 
coaa  for  countercyclical  action — surplusea  in 
good  times  and  deflclU  In  bad.  If  we  do 
■Ot  adopt  stich  a  policy  deliberately  we  are 
Mkaly  to  be  forced  Into  an  imperfect  version 
Of  tt  through  tba  praaaure  of  events.  One  of 
tiM  major  qtiastlons  for  the  future  U  how 
■■eh  a  policy  can  ba  administered  with  the 
natralnt  and  afllclancy  that  U  supposed  to 
ba  aehlavad  through  the  balanced-budget 
rule  n  a  flaxlbla  policy  U  to  win  acceptance. 
It  must  not  be  used  aa  an  excuse  to  Intro- 
^■oa  expenditure  or  tax  profnuna  that  can- 


ture, 


not  be  Justified  on  their  meriu.  Boondog- 
gling should  have  no  place  In  a  rational 
fiscal  program 

We  doubt  whether  It  would  be  poaalble.  or 
even  dealrable.  to  rely  exclusively  on  fiscal 
acUon  to  offset  fluctuations  In  private  busl- 
neaa.  That  course  could  easily  Involve 
changes  of  Impractical  magnitudes  In  taxes 
and  expendlturea;  It  would  mean  placing  ex- 
ceaslve  reliance  on  one  meastire  for  achiev- 
ing economic  atablllty  and  growth:  It  would 
Involve  problems  In  forecasting  beyond  the 
reach  of  praaent  knowledge  and  techniques 

We  can.  however,  reasonably  expect  that 
the  budget  be  formulated  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic judgment  available  that  takes  full 
account  of  the  actual  cotirse  of  events  and 
should  contribute  to  economic  stability  rath- 
er than  aggravate  Instability.  In  view  of 
uncertainties,  part  of  the  planning  process 
should  be  preparation  for  quick  adaptation 
of  fiscal  operation  to  changing  drcumatances. 
Certain  automatic  devlesa  for  bringing  re- 
medial forces  quickly  Into  play  are  In  a  "tags 
where  they  deserve  consideration. 

CUUltS  TO   nSCAL   POUCT    IM    MCmUAL  TIMES 

When  the  economy  Is  prosperous  and  sUble 
and  there  Is  no  clear-cut  reason  to  expect  a 
change  In  any  particular  direction,  the  ob- 
jective of  policy  should  be  to  adapt  the 
budget  to  changea  In  the  Oovanunant's  re- 
qulremenu  but  to  leave  lU  ecoae^ats  Impact 
on  totrl  employment  and  purdiaatllg  power 
\mchanged  ThU  could  be  approximately 
achieved  if  newly  planned  Increases  or  de- 
creases In  expenditures  were  to  be  matched 
with  corresponding  changea  In  planned  tax 
receipts.  The  net  expansionary  or  contrac- 
tionary effect  of  the  budget  would  then  re- 
main roughly  the  sama.  Thus,  In  conditions 
of  continued  proaperlty.  a  modified  version 
of  the  balanced  budget  rule  could  be  used 
aa  a  guide:  taxes  should  grow  or  shrink  cor- 
responding to  dsalrad  changea  In  expendl- 
turea. Thtis  propoaad  Increases  In  expendi- 
tures would  be  expoacd  to  the  traditional  teat 
erf  whether  they  are  worth  their  cost  In  terms 
ot  taxea. 

However.  If  recent  evenu  and  the  outlook 
for  the  near  future  pointed,  en  balance,  to- 
ward xinemployment  and  deflation  iii  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy,  then  budgetary 
changea  should  be  made  In  the  direction  of 
producing  a  moderately  expansionary  effect. 
New  Government  expenditure  programs 
should  still  be  considered  on  their  merlU.  but 
the  additional  taxation  that  in  prosperous 
times  would  accompany  them  should  now  be 
deferred.  Taxes  that  are  deferred  In  these 
circumstances  should  be  put  Into  effect  as 
soon  aa  that  can  be  done  without  Impeding 
recovery.  There  should  be  no  delay  In  mak- 
ing the  tax  reductions  warranted  by  any  re- 
ductions in  Government  expenditures;  and 
If  expenditure  requirements  are  expected  to 
decline  In  the  future,  anticipatory  Ux  reduc- 
tions could  be  enacted. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  appeared  to  be  on  the  Inflationary 
side,  the  opposite  policy  should  be  followed. 
The  rule  that  Increased  expenditures  should 
be  accompanied  by  Increased  tax  yields 
should  be  rigidly  followed.  Tax  reductions 
that  would  normally  ba  In  order  should  be 
deferred:  and  tax  Incrsasss  should  anticipate 
expected  Increases  In  expenditures. 
cumiNO  rUNCJnsB  n*  timx  or  ACtm  ticsssicN 

Oa  BOOM 

Wherenhere  Is  a  deflnlte  expectation.  Justi- 
fied by  events,  of  serious  recession  or  infla- 
tion, more  strenuous  fiscal  msasures  would 
be  called  for.  and  the  pollclaa  dascribed  abova 
ahould  be  supplementad  by  emergency  fiscal 
action. 

In  the  event  of  aevere  receaalon.  It  la  not 
only  politically  necessary  but  economically 
desirable  to  provide  additional  employment 
projecu  that  can  be  started  and  ended 
quickly.  Temporary  tax  relief  should  be 
given  In  order  to  stimulate  private  spending 
and  employment.     Other  Inoentlvea  for  pri- 


vate Inveatment.  such  as  guaranties,  shotild 
be  considered.  There  can  be  no  social  or 
economic  justification  for  allowing  mass  un- 
employment to  persist  for  extended  periods 
at  a  time  when  there  Is  abundant  need  for 
roads,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  useful 
objecU  of  public  expenditures.  However,  we 
reccgnln  that  there  are  difficult  quesUons  of 
extent  and  timing  connected  with  any  such 
program.  An  overambltlous  Government 
program  may  Impede  the  course  of  recovery 
In  the  private  sectors  of  the  economy  by  dis- 
locating resources  and  delaying  needed  price 
adjustments.  On  the  other  hand,  a  program 
that  was  overcautious  could  needlessly  fall 
to  advance  recovery  by  not  stimulating  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  private  industry. 
Much  skill  and  Judgment  are  required  to 
move  from  depression  to  stable  prosperity. 
We  must  not  rely  on  the  private  economy, 
unaided  by  Government  action,  to  p)erform 
that  task.  The  Government  must  not  shirk 
the  responsibility  placed  on  It  by  the  Em- 
ployment Act.  and  fiscal  policy  Is  ona  of  the 
most  promising  liistruments  It  possesses. 

On  any  occasion  when  serious  Infiatlon  ts 
In  prospect,  emergency  measures  would  be 
needed  to  curtail  expenditures  and  Increase 
taxation.  Wartime  and  postwar  experience 
provides  convincing  evidence  that  the  polit- 
ical obstacles  to  a  fiscal  policy  adequate  to 
combat  Inflation  are  so  great  that  there  is 
little  practical  danger  of  going  too  far.  The 
survival  of  a  relatively  free  and  stable  price 
system  depends  heavily  on  our  willingness 
to  fight  inflation  by  fiscal  methods. 

A  policy  that  helps  to  maintain  stable 
prosperity  will  be  no  more  likely  In  practice 
to  reault  In  an  upward  trend  in  the  national 
debt  than  one  that  does  not.  The  course  of 
evenu  may  in  fact  be  such  that  stabilization 
requires  steady  reduction  in  the  debt. 
Budgeting  surpluses  to  fight  Inflation  will 
provide  lor  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
in  a  helpful  rather  than  a  painful  fashion. 
Surpluses  are  not  feasible  In  times  of  de- 
pression. They  are  desirable  where  the  pri- 
vate economy  is  strong  enough  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  more  than  It  spends  without 
caiulng  unemployment.  The  private  econ- 
omy la  not  Pkely  to  posaess  this  strength  If 
Government  policies  aggravate  rather  than 
offset  business  fluctuations. 
ADomoNAL  poasiBnJTixs  roa  a  flexirlx  fiscal 

POUCT 

While  we  consider  these  guides  for  budget 
policy  essential  to  a  subluxation  program, 
the  annual  budget  cannot,  In  the  natvire  of 
things,  be  based  on  precise  forecaaU:  nor  can 
It  be  expected  to  compensate  for  stidden  and 
short-run  fluctuations  In  business  that  occur 
within  the  period  of  lU  operation.  Even 
though  the  budget  can  and  should  be 
amended  In  the  light  of  changlzig  circum- 
stances, the  legislative  proceas  Is  necessarily 
too  cumbersome  to  make  delicately  timed 
adjustmenu  In  fiscal  policy.  Therefore,  we 
consider  whether  further  flexibility  can  be 
achieved  by  two  devices  which  may  be  called 
automatic  flexibility  and  formula  flexibility. 

"Automatic  flexibility"  means  a  tax  system 
such  that  revenue  under  a  given  set  of  tax 
rates  will  fall  sharply  if  unemployment  de- 
velopa.  and  rise  sharply  In  the  opposite  case 
of  Inflation;  and  expenditure  programs  under 
which  Increased  outlays  arise  from  Increased 
unemplcyment. 

"Formula  flexibility"  means  a  system  un- 
der which  preannounced  tax  cuU  and  up- 
ward revisions  of  spending  programa  will 
come  into  force  If  unemployment  exceeda  a 
certain  figure  or  production  falls  below  a 
certain  level,  and  preannounced  changes  In 
the  opposite  direction  if  price  Indexes  rise 
at  more  than  a  cerUln  speed. 

AUTOMATIC     FLIXIBIUTT 

Automatic  fiexlblllty  Is  exemplified  by  the 
unemployment-compenaatlon  system.  If  un- 
employment Increases,  employers'  contribu- 
tions at  once  decline,  while  the  unemployed 
begin  almoat  Immediately  to  draw  more  in 


beneflU.  Thus  the  Government  finds  Itself 
automatically  taking  less  money  out  of  the 
public's  pockeU  and  putting  more  In. 

There  are  now  many  such  flexible  elemenU 
In  Federal  taxes  and  revenues;  and  they  have 
greatly  Increased  In  Importance  with  the 
growth  of  the  budget.  Besides  the  unem- 
ployment-compensation system,  there  Is.  for 
example,  substantial  automatic  fiexlblllty  in 
personal   and  corfiorate  Income  taxes. 

Automatic  flexibility  can  slow  down  and 
perhaps  halt  a  decline  of  activity  or  a  rise 
of  prices;  It  can  give  time  for  restorative 
forces  to  come  into  play,  but  It  will  not.  by 
Itself,  pull  activity  back  to  a  full-employ- 
ment level  or  restore  prices  to  a  prelnflatlon 
level. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  existing  auto- 
maUc  flexibility  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution to  economic  sUblUty,  which  should 
not  be  frittered  away,  as  It  would  be,  for  In- 
stance, by  rigid  application  of  the  annual 
balanced -budget  rule.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  prudent  for  policy  to  regard  auto- 
matic flexibility  as  more  than  a  first  line  of 
defense;  more  must  be  done  to  cope  with 
serloiis  economic  fluctuations. 
roBMt7t.A  rLExranjTT 

The  enactment  by  Congress  of  rules  under 
which  tax  rates,  and  perhaps  of  rules  under 
which  expenditure  programs,  will  shift  In 
certain  contingencies  specified  in  advance 
Is  a  possibility  that  deserves  further  explora- 
tion. For  example,  tne  period  during  which 
unemployed  workers  can  draw  unemploy- 
ment compensation  might  be  extended  ac- 
cording to  a  flexible  schedule  based  on  the 
volume  of  unemployment.  The  withholding 
rate  under  the  personal  Income  tax  for  any 
calendar  quarter  might  rise  by  a  sUted 
amount  above  a  standard  rate  whenever,  say. 
the  index  of  retail  prices  has  Increased  by 
over  a  certain  amount  in  the  preceding  6 
months.  The  withholding  rate  might  be 
lowered  whenever  standard  Indexes  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  drop  below  stated 
levels  or  trends. 

The  question  of  formula  flexibility  shades 
off  into  the  question  of  granting  to  the  Execu- 
tive wider  discretionary  authority  than  It  now 
possesses  to  initiate  changes  In  the  timing 
or  extent  of  the  fiscal  program.  This  raises 
difficult  issues  of  political  principle  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  We  can  here  do 
no  more  than  call  attention  to  them. 

CONCLTJSIOM 

In  this  statement  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  fiscal  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But.  while  essential,  that  is  only  one 
element  In  a  rtabUlzatlon  policy.  The 
policies  of  State  and  local  governments  can 
make  useful  contributions  within  their  more 
limited  spheres.  Monetary  and  credit  poli- 
cies. Including  debt  management,  must  play 
ar.  active  role  In  their  own  right  and  must  be 
properly  coordinated  with  fiscal  policy.  All 
necessary  measures  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve and  stimulate  competition.  Sup- 
ported by  such  meastires.  Federal  fiscal  policy 
offers  the  best  prospect  of  achieving  sustained 
prosperity  within  the  framework  of  oiir 
existing  economic  system. 

Fiscal  Polict  in  the  Neax  Fvmjux 
(SUtement    drafted    and   unanimously   ap- 
proved at  the  NPA  Conference  of  Univer- 
sity   Economists.    September    16-18,    1949, 
Princeton.  N.  J.) 

At  present  (September  1949)  the  economy 
exhibits  no  clearly  discernible  swing — either 
toward  a  resumption  of  Inflation  or  toward 
Increasing  unemployment — which  would  call 
for  a  major  change  In  tax  rates  or  expendi- 
tures. If  any  substantial  change  were  made. 
It  might  accentuate  an  inflationary  or  de- 
flationary movement  In  1950  Instead  of 
countering  It. 

Past  decisions  on  taxes  and  commltmenU 
on  expenditures  have  resulted  in  a  current 
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deficit  In  the  cash  budget.  We  regard  those 
decisions  as  unfortunate,  in  particular  the 
decision  In  1948  to  reduce  taxes;  It  would 
have  been  the  course  of  sound  policy  to  have 
revenues  exceeding  or,  at  the  least,  equaling 
expenditures  at  the  present  level  of  business 
activity.  The  latter,  if  l:)wer  than  levels  of 
a  year  ago,  is  still  high  and  a  modest  caah 
surplus  at  the  present  time  vrculd  probably 
be  consistent  with  stability.  But  It  Is  one 
thing  to  deplore  past  mistakes  and  another 
to  correct  them  on  short  notice.  It  would  be 
imwise  to  Increase  taxes  at  this  time.  Such 
action  might  In  Itself  be  unduly  deflationary. 
There  Is  a  possibility  that  the  step  might 
soon  have  to  be  reversed  to  counter  a  busi- 
ness downturn.  While  we  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  expenditures  that  can  and  shoiild 
be  reduced — and  we  do  net  regard  those  of 
any  agency  or  department  as  sacred — this 
reduction  must  be  part  of  a  constant  and 
continuing  effort.  Economy  efforU  cannot 
be  turned  on  and  off  at  will. 

Although  no  major  change  In  fiscal  pro- 
gram is  indicated  for  the  Immediate  future, 
the  country  should  have  positive  assurance 
that  the  Government  will  be  prepared  to  act 
promptly  either  If  prices  should  display  a 
sharp  and  continuous  upward  swing,  or  If 
unemployment  should  Increase  substantially. 
Congress  should  plan  ahead  and  announce 
the  actions  to  be  taken  in  either  contingency. 
It  should  enact  preliminary  legislation  to  be 
effective  when  needed. 

Congress  should  act  In  case  of  a  decline  In 
activity  involving  a  genuine  Increase  In  un- 
employment of  more  than  1,500.000  persona 
above  present  levels.  (This  would  mean 
total  unemployment  of  about  5,0(X),000  ac- 
cording to  present  methods  of  computation.) 
The  extent,  combination,  and  sequence  of  Its 
actions  should  depend  upon  the  severity  of 
the  recession. 

The  appropriate  steps  Include,  first,  the 
repeal  of  the  special  wartime  excise  taxes. 
These  taxes  were  enacted  for  varloiis  special 
reasons  during  the  war  and  are  not  appro- 
priate to  peacetime.  A  second  step  is  the 
temporary  abatement  of  the  lower  bracket 
rates  or  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  exemp- 
tions of  the  personal  income  tax.  This 
should  be  done  according  to  prearranged  leg- 
islation to  become  effective  when  economic 
activity  declines  to  a  specific  level.  The  reve- 
nues from  other  taxes  would  be  allowed  to 
decline,  without  a  change  in  rates,  aa  busi- 
ness activity  fell  off.  If  these  actions  were 
Insufficient,  additional  meastires  should  be 
taken. 

The  period  of  unemployment  benefiU 
might  be  temporarily  lengthened,  with  ap- 
propriate provisions  for  Federal  reinsurance 
of  the  emergency  risks.  The  plan  to  do  this 
should  be  arranged  and  announced  In  ad- 
vance so  that  workers  could  count  on  thla 
protection.  By  this  measure,  the  system  of 
unemployment  compensation  would  be  made 
adaptable  to  iU  differing  role  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  in  times  of  depression. 

Public  works  might  be  expanded.  The 
Congress  should  already  have  arranged  for  a 
stand-by  shelf  of  planned  and  ready-to-start 
proJecU,  Including  Federal  assistance  for 
State  and  municipal  projecU.  We  approve 
the  principle,  expressed  m  pending  legisla- 
tion, of  a  shelf  of  public  works.  We  recom- 
mend the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
to  this  end.  On  the  shelf  would  be  only 
projecU  that  are  economically  desirable,  and 
that  can  be  sUrted  promptly  when  the  need 
for  additional  governmental  spending  arises, 
and  completed  or  stopped  promptly  when 
this  is  no  longer  needed.  Examples  of  proj- 
ecU of  this  nature  are:  Road  construction, 
residential  housing,  and  construction  and 
rehabUlUtlon  of  public  btilldings. 

Should  there  be  a  resumption  of  Inflation, 
marked  by  a  persistent  upward  stirge  of 
prices  In  general.  Congress  should  be  pre- 
pared to  take  effective  counteraction.  In 
this  case  increase  of  lower  bracket  rates  or 
lowering  of  exemptions  In  the  peraooal  In- 


come tax  wotild  be  In  order.  Repeal  of  tha 
wartime  excise  taxes  might  appropriately 
be  postponed.  If  these  taxes  were  already 
repealed,  or  their  repeal  were  deemed  naoas- 
aary  for  reasons  of  eqtilty.  they  should  ba 
replaced  by  equivalent  sources  of  revenua. 
Finally,  such  inflation  would  be  an  occaaton 
for  strong  meastires  to  reduce  public  ex- 
penditures. To  cite  specific  examples,  tha 
suru  of  civU  public  works  of  all  catagcrisa 
should  be  held  to  the  practical  minimum. 
The  tesl  should  be  whether  there  Is  serious 
ectmomic  loss  from  delay.  Military  con- 
struction should  also  be  closely  measured 
against  the  urgent  present  needs  of  the 
armed  forces.  Large  farm  benefiu.  either 
through  support  prices  or  In  the  guise  of 
soil  conservation  pajrmenU,  should  not  be 
tolerated  at  a  time  when,  in  any  case,  farm 
Income  is  likely  to  be  high. 

TAX    UTOaM 

A  time  like  the  present  when  rK>  emergency 
exlsu  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  without 
consideration  of  fundamenUl  tax  reform. 
This  has  two  sorU  of  relation  to  stablllxa- 
tlon  policy :  ( 1 )  Adjustment  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture so  as  to  make  private  business  mora 
nearly  self-stabilizing — for  Instance,  by  pro- 
viding more  complete  averaging  of  losses  and 
gains.  (2)  Planning  tax  measures  whoaa 
Impact  will  be  stimulating  or  depressing  so 
that  they  can  go  Into  effect  at  times  when 
short-term  policy  calls  for  additional  stimu- 
lanU  or  depresaanU.  For  example.  If  we  are 
to  move  toward  integration  of  corporate  and 
Individual  Income  uxes  In  a  way  which 
would  reduce  revenue,  the  effective  data 
would  appropriately  come  in  depression. 

It  is  now,  and  doubtless  always  will  ba 
impossible  to  forecast,  more  than  a  year  In 
advance,  the  revenue-expenditure  policies 
best  suited  to  varying  economic  conditions. 
It  is  our  final  recommendation  that  Congress 
be  prepared  both  now  and  tn  the  future  to 
make  prompt  alterations  in  the  policies 
adopted  for  any  fiscal  year.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  this  will  Involve  important 
changes  in  the  organization  and  procedures 
of  Congress  for  fiscal  management. 

The  economists  participating  In  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association  Conference  on 
Federal  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Policy  for 
Economic  Stability  were: 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Bowen,  dean  College  of 
Commerce.  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Galbralth.  economics  de- 
partment. Harvard  University. 

Dr.  James  K.  Hall,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Albert  O.  Hart,  professor  of  economics, 
faculty  of  political  science.  Coltimbla  Unl- 
verslty. 

Dr.  Clarence  Heer,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Klncald.  professor  of  finance.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Simeon  E.  Leland.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Samuelson.  professor  of  eco« 
nomlcs,  Massachtisetu  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Seltzer,  profeasor  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  Wayne  University. 

Dr.  Arthur  Smithies,  fwofsssor  of  eco- 
nomics. Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Tipton  B.  Snavely,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  H.  Christian  Sonne,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  National  Planning  Associ- 
ation. 

Dr.  Jacob  Viner,  professor  of  eonffUMntca, 
Princeton  University,  and  past  prsaldtnt  ot 
the  American  Economic  Association. 

Dr.  Donald  H.  Wallace,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  Princeton  University. 

All  of  the  members  listed  above  signed  tha 
two  reporu  praaented  to  tba  Monetary. 
Credit,  and  Placal  Policy  SubcoMHdttee.    In 
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who  met  In  Princeton. 

itamtMt   to   Dr.   Sumner 

Iter.  Lamoot  proft—or  of  •ooimibIoi  at 

DntviriMf.  aatf  •  paat  pceaMent  of 

i  i»*-~****'^.  and  Dr. 
8.  Otis.  'profMBor  of  •eonanlo*.  Unt- 
tt7  of  California,  and  eumntly  prtdent 
of  the  American  Bconomle  AHOCtatloo.    Both 
i  tlMlr  ttci^ture  to  the  report  oo  federal 
ttxTM   and   Revenue   Pol  toy   for  Veo- 
WatKllff.  and  Dr   Dlls  iigned  the  re- 
Poltcy  In  the  Hear  Puture. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

nr  ncmm  BUCOKa 

Dl  THX  BOUSX  OP  RKFHBHBII  rATlVB 

We4iUsdAW.  Sevtember  21.  1949 

Mr.  T.KMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ex- 
tMHlim  of  remarks  today  I  shall  include 
pari  19  of  tbe  Valley  of  the  Dammed,  by 
I.  of  Oarrt-son.  N.  Dak.  You 
note  that  since  Mr  Neais  articles 
•inwared.  the  Army  engineers  now  admit 
that  those  who  are  being  deprived  of 
their  farms  and  dispoansMd  of  their 
homes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Dammed  are 
human  beings.  They  even  admit  that  it 
ti  a  natural  dislike  to  give  up  one's  home. 

It  ii  abOQt  time  that  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Real  Estate  Division  real- 
Ue  that  under  the  Constitution  private 
irapcrty  eazmot  t>e  taken  for  public  use 
without  Just  compensation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  said 
that  just  compensation  meaas  putting 
ttopoMCMed.  as  nearly  as  is 
tn  the  same  position  he  would 
have  been  In  If  his  land  had  not  been 
taken  for  public  use  and  his  home  de- 
Uroyed. 

Tou  will  also  note  by  reading  part  19 
that  the  individuals  whose  property  is 
taken  are  afraid  of  their  Government — 
afraid  of  the  Army  engtnaers.  This  is  a 
dangerous  situation.  The  time  has  come 
that  we  arouse  ourselves  from  sleeping 
at  the  switch  and  tell  the  Army  engi- 
neers' Real  Estate  Division  that  they  are 
not  the  people's  boss  but  their  servants. 
Thut  unlet*  th«y  atop  thtir  illegal,  cruel, 
and  brutal  nirthodi  in  dwiling  with 
American  clUicns.  Ckmgreas  will  do  it  for 
them.  Ours  is  still  a  goremment  of.  for, 
and  by  the  people.  Here  Is  part  19 : 
▼allst  or  nu  Dammed 
(■V  Blcalow  Itoal) 

Bwsim  tbU  week  wiU  mc  two.  and  perbapi 
additional  newspaper*  Jotnlng  the 
of  my  publttherB  and  becaune  errn 
,  wbo  may  Juin  tn  the  week*  to  come. 
may  elect  to  begin  mt  thtj  point.  I  am  asking 
permlaalon  of  my  older  readers  to  make  a 
•iKN-t  survey  of  the  Held  I  bare  covered  in 
llM  ftrat  18  installment*. 

I  have  another  reason :  Often  I  bate  been 
aaked.  "What  do  you  sapect  to  aeeooplteh 
wbere  so  many  have  tallad?"  The  tempta- 
tlOB  Is  u>  reply.  '^11  be  doggoned  If  I  know  " 
But  of  late  some  things  have  come  to  light 
0«  tb*  theory  that  a  snowball  rolilag  down- 
MB  wmf  gfow  Into  quite  a  healthy  yoOBfMer. 
I'm  gotng  to  show  yoa  bob*  parts  at  my  ae- 
•wapMsbmsnt  aad  ask  yon  to  baar  ta  mind 
that  the  (reater  Items  aaMOg  my 


are  as  unmentionable  as  the  kinds  of  under- 
wear men  don  t  wear. 

The  Beal  Istste  DIrUlon  of  the  Army  En^- 
necr  Corps  came  In  here  powered  Uy  a  policy 
as  cruel  as  any  scene  ever  enacted  on  the 
crest  of  Ootfotha.  Of  course,  my  graataat 
hope  was  that  I  might  change  that  poltey. 
Here  I  hare  failed.  But  I  have  put  srme 
crimps  In  It.  and  some  of  them  will  take  a 
long  time  to  pound  out. 

As  I  hare  showed  you  by  the  ease  method, 
tn  the  past  this  policy  came  In  here  to  buy 
not  only  at  less  thsn  half  of  what 
fair  policy  would  dictate,  but  to 
frigbten  many  of  us  Into  signing  away  our 
property  at  prices  even  below  the  appraisal 
figures  of  the  Real  Estate  DlvUlon  Itself  It 
swmi  to  me  that  is  a  damning  thing.  So  I 
rtpaat.  They  not  only  refused  to  pay  what 
we  thotight  the  laixl  was  worth,  but  they  also 
refused  to  pay  what  they  sdmltted  it  wss 
worth. 

What  tiave  I  accomplished  here?  Well,  ac- 
cording to  my  grapevine.  th«y  have  felt  it 
naeaaaary  to  increase  their  payaients  to  the 
point  where  a  whole  lot  of  money  Is  In  the 
country  today  that  they  never  Intended  to 
pay  anybody.  That  would  have  sounded 
pretty  good  If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that 
when  these  misguided  people  thought  I  bad 
shot  my  wad.  so  to  speak,  they  slumped 
again,  and  now  they  are  back  down  to  what 
they  wotild  caU  a  more  realistic  ttgure. 

Row.  about  these  threats,  suggestions  to 
create  fear,  and  Imiuendoes: 

I  tiave  Interviewed  soixm  dcaens  of  farmers 
In  the  past  2  weeks  and  I  can't  find  where 
any  has  been  frightened  by  any  (ear  of  the 
United  States  district  court  through  sutc- 
menU  of  agenu  of  the  Real  Estate  Dlvlalon. 
That's  a  dead  Issue  and  I  don't  believe  they 
will  rerlee  It  again.  Tou  see  many  a  good 
man  has  infected  himself  by  handling 
bacteria. 

As  far  as  I  can  find,  the  eviction  threat  has 
been  thrown  out  the  same  window,  although 
I  have  found  traces  of  It — which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  later — In  a  modified  form. 

I  can  say  In  all  honesty  that  I  believe  I 
have  put  a  stop  to  aU  those  methods  as  em- 
ployed when  I  became  Interested. 

8o  f ar  so  good.  But  now — well  I  never  did 
onderestlmau  thU  policy  half  as  badly  as  It 
un defeat  1  mated  me.  I  am  dealing  iMre 
with  a  brllllaiit  and  resourceful  aggregation 
and  they  have  bounced  up  In  a  new  place 
with  some  brand  new  tactics.  If  God  helps 
me  tomorrow  as  t>e  did  yestsfday.  I'll  mow 
the  thing  down  again.  And  then  what? 
When  the  time  eomea.  Ill  cheerfully  look 
Into  that  matter  also 

Colonel  Seybold  made  a  speech  before  the 
Pargo  Klwanls  Club  a  few  days  ago.  I  dont 
know  what's  coming  over  my  friend,  the 
enemy.  Is  his  heart  softening  or  Is  he  get- 
ting old  ahead  of  his  ttme7  Anyway  he  ad- 
mitted two  things:  One.  that  we  who  live 
tn  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  are  human  be- 
ings and.  another,  that  we  have  a  natural  dis- 
like fur  giving  up  our  homes. 

It  makes  me  think  of  that  story  about  the 
minister  who.  after  aaklng  how  many  of  his 
congregation  wanted  to  go  to  heaven — turned 
to  the  one  man  who  remained  seated.     "Is 

It  possible  you  want  to  go  to ?"    "Not  at 

all,"  declared  the  uncooperaUve  brother,  "I 
like   It   hers  ' 

Of  course,  that  story  Is  a  little  old  but  there 
are  so  many  things  about  this  "land  Inquisi- 
tion"— I  mean  acqulstUoa — policy  that  smell 
to  heaven  that  I  thoa|M  one  more  wouldn't 
attract  attention. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  at»ut  fear  Tou 
know  some  kinds  of  fear  are  common  to  us 
all.  Pear  of  death,  fear  of  poverty,  fear  of 
lit^htning.  these  things  come  often.  But  fear 
of  an  agency  of  one's  own  Government  Is 
something  I  never  thought  of  in  connection 
of  a  man  with  a  dear  roosaiies. 

But  ot  lau  I've  run  aeroaa  so  much  of  it 
that  It  is  seriously  Interfsrtng  with  the  ool- 


laetloa  eg  this  material.     "For  God's  sake 

doct   OMntloa  my   name   or   they'll   ." 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  fear  of  actual 
physical  retaliation.  More  often  It's  fear 
that  their  rent  will  be  raised,  that  they  will 
tM  evicted  or  worst  of  ail.  that  the  Govem- 
maat  will  refuse  to  pay  them  anything  at  all 
for   their   lands. 

Now  these  fears  are  very  real.  And  they 
have  caused  me  so  much  trouble  that  I  hava 
got  to  join  the  Real  Estate  Dlvlalon  In  a 
change  of  tactics.  Where,  heretofore,  I  have 
freely  mentioned  names  In  presenting  these 
cases  to  the  public.  I  now  will  have  to  resort 
to  different  methods.  I  shall  change  names, 
localities,  snd  figures  so  that  they  can't  lyj 
identified.  But  all  the  time  you  may  rest  sf.- 
sured  that  I  will  have  here  on  my  desk  all  tt.e 
evidence  to  prove  any  one  oi  these  cases. 

And  now  a  word  to  my  own  people.  Tc*a 
need  have  no  personal  fear  of  these  Real  Es- 
tate Division  men  whatever  These  men  are 
perfectly  conscientious  In  believing  them- 
selves to  be  gentlemen.  While  there  are 
times  when  I  am  tempted  to  take  issue  with 
them,  they  are  wholly  above  doing  you  any 
injury  except  through  their  rental  policy 
and  that  policy  seems  to  be  to  get  all  they 
can  from  everybody,  ao  they  can't  single  you 
out  for  special  treatment.  As  to  the  fear 
that  they  will  evict  you.  forget  that  also. 
They  have  no  power  to  evkrt  you.  except 
through  the  United  States  district  court. 
If  they  tried  that,  you  would  have  a  chance 
to  appear  and  that — my  very  good  friends — 
Is  exactly  whst  they  don't  want  you  to  do. 
Not  for  anything  will  these  people  take  a 
chance  of  facing  you  in  court.  Every  time 
these  folks  think  of  a  Jury.  It  gives  them  a 
violent  attack  of  the  "creeps." 

Early  tn  this  series  I  told  you  that  I  had  a 
very  high  admiration  for  Col.  John  S.  Sey- 
bold. commandtng  otBcer  of  the  Oarrlsoh 
duuict  nseat—  of  thst  there  Is  a  cerUln 
smount  of  correspondence  that  goes  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  Some  of  these  letters  are 
marked  "personal  and  confidential."  That 
means  that  I  will  not  publish  either  my  let- 
ter or  the  answer  thereto.  But  some  of 
them,  like  the  ones  below,  are.  or  were, 
marked  "letter  and  answer  for  pubUcatton." 

While  this  is  no  obvious  part  of  the  land- 
acqulaitlon  program,  it  could  affect  the  chil- 
dren of  some  families  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  when  there  was  no  rhyme 
or  reason  In  driving  them  out.  So  I  have 
adopted  their  cause. 

Now  when  you  read  the  colonel's  answer, 
don  t  be  angry  with  him.  Because  he  is  a 
soldier,  I'm  sure  that — if  left  to  himself— he 
would  reach  out  and  take  these  kids  under 
his  wing.  If  he  wouldn't — well,  he  wouldn't 
be  a  soldier.  The  real  trouble  here  la  some- 
thing that  the  colonel  can't  help.  It's  a  com- 
bination of  selflshness  snd  snobbery  mmnng  a 
well-organized  group  of  Government  employ- 
ees who  never  even  lived  at  Riverdale. 

Col.  John  8.  Srraou>. 
District   Enffinerr. 

Fort  Lincoln.  N.  Dmk. 

DcAs  CotoNXL  Sxtbolb:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention — and  probably  it  Is  true — that  over 
In  Big  Bend  there  are  some  yotingsters  who 
have  got  to  go  12  miles  to  school  at  their  own 
expense.  That  means  that  someooe  wlU  have 
to  drive  4g  miles  a  day  to  get  them  there  and 
back.  That,  in  turn,  means  a  great  deal  of 
risk  on  the  hlghaay.  a  certain  amount  of 
danger  from  cold  and  doubtless  that  some  of 
thees  youngsters,  sspecially  of  high-echool 
age.  win  not  be  able  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  to 
Riverdale.  built  partly  with  my  money,  prob- 
ably the  finest  school  and  high  school  in 
North  Dakota  with  unlimited  room  and  with 
a  faculty  of  1  teacher  fcx-  approximately 
every  IS  youngsters.  I  am  calling  this  to 
your  attention.  I  truly  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  all  the  people 
thereof  would  be  glad  indeed  to  have  vou 


open  this  fine  institution  of  yours  to  these 
children.  I  hope  you  can  find  a  way  to 
accomplish  this. 

Very  stnoerely  yours, 

BiSSLOW  RIAI.. 

Mr.  BicEiow  Neal, 

Gurrison,  N.  Dak. 
DcAS  Sta:  I  am  today  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  concerning  the  matter  of  school  at- 
tendance at  Riverdale  of  students  Uvtng  In 
Big  Bend  whoee  parents  or  guardian  do  not 
work  on  the  dam. 
The  enclosed  letter  is  self-explanatory. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  S.  Sktbolo, 
Colonel.  Corps  of  Enffineera, 

District  Engineer. 

Mr   E   W   Klaxts. 

B\g  Bend,  S.  Dak. 

Dbab  Sm:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letto-  of 
August  18  containing  a  request  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  yx>ur  daughter  In  the  high  school  at 
Riverdale. 

Please  be  advised  that  only  dependents  of 
persons  working  at  Blverdale.  either  for  the 
Government,  contractors  or  conceasloDnaires, 
are  authorized  to  attend  the  school  at  River- 
dale. As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  school 
at  Riverdale  has  been  btillt  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  load  on  the  public  schools  in  the 
vicinity,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  public 
schools  will  take  all  students  outside  whose 
parents  are  not  directly  engaged  on  the  work 
of  the  dam.  It  is  possible,  however  that  some 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  local 
school  districts  wherein  exchange  of  students 
''can  be  acconunodated  at  the  respective 
schools.  This  would  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  teaching  load  of  the  various  classes 
and  cannot  be  determined  until  final  enroll- 
ment is  taken  this  fall. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  enroll  yotir  daugh- 
t<>r  in  the  local  high  school  and  then  we  will 
see  If  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made 
between  the  school  boards  wherein  certain 
students  outside  of  Riverdale  who  are  en- 
rolled in  their  schools  and  whose  tuition  is 
paid  by  the  Government,  can  be  exchanged 
for  others  who  attend  the  high  school  at 
Riverdale.  It  should  also  be  understood 
that  such  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
1  year  only  Inasmuch  as  the  teaching  load  will 
probably  be  different  the  following  year  and 
CO  assurance  could  be  given  you  that  your 
daughter  could  attend  the  school  In  consec- 
uUve  years. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  S.  SITBOLO, 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

District  Engineer. 


lodependcnt  Retail  Dnisgists  Demand 
Defeat  of  S.  1008,  the  So-Called  Basins- 
Point  Bill  That  Would  Greatly  Weaken 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  That  Is  Now 
io  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXAS 

/  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22.  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists  is 
composed  of  Independent  businessmen. 
This  association  does  not  accept  chain 
stores  as  members.  It  is  composed  of  In- 
di\iduals  who  own  their  businesses  lo- 


cally. The  association  has  about  40.000 
members  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
trade  groups  in  the  United  States.  At  its 
national  convention  recently,  in  New 
York  City,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas  S.  1006.  which  is  now  to  confer- 
ence, would  to  the  opinion  of  this  assoda- 
tkm  destroy  the  effective  use  of  the  Rohto- 
•on-Patman  Act,  a  measure  that  has  become 
the  Rock  ojr  Gibraltar  to  the  small-bud- 
nam  men  of'  this  country:  and 

Whereas  the  tremendotis  gains  made  by 
business  in  general  under  the  Bobinson-Pat- 
ntan  Act  by  estabUahlng  fair  competition,  and 
requiring  all  sellers  to  treat  all  buyers  alike 
without  discrimination:  and 

Whereas  the  pn^ponents  of  S.  1008  assert 
that  its  purpose  is  to  legalize  fieUvered  prices 
and  freight  absorption:  and 

Whereas  there  is  nothing  to  the  antitrust 
laws  forbiddtog  delivered  prictog  or  forbid- 
ding freight  absorption,  provided  buyers  are 
treated  equally  and  are  not  subjected  to 
bf^ic  price  or  discoimt  dlscrlmii^ation:  and 

Whereas  the  association  asserts  that  S. 
lOOe  was  psesed  without  due  regard  for  propn 
haartags  on  the  measure  Justified  by  its  far- 
rea^ilng  importance:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Associatkm  of 
Retail  Druggists  to  convention  aaaembled  go 
on  record  strongly  opposing  the  iiiiieaini  now 
to  conference  and  that  because  it  was  denied 
the  prtvUege  of  dotog  so  before  heartogs  on 
the  bill  that  it  communicate  Its  reaaons  for 
opposition  to  the  conference  committee. 

This  bill  is  now  In  conference,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  way  it  comes  out  of  con- 
ference, it  should  be  killed.  There  is 
really  no  need  for  the  bill  at  this  time. 
The  basing-point  decision.  April  26. 1948. 
is  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  old.  We 
were  told  by  the  lobbyist  sponsors  of  S. 
1008  that  legislation  was  needed  quickly 
after  that  decision,  that  business  would 
be  ruined  unless  soriething  was  done  to 
correct  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
This  decision  has  not  caused  the  trouble 
that  the  lobbyists  claimed  that  it  would 
cause.  Instead  of  it  being  a  basing-point 
bill,  it  is  now  known  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  main  lobbyists  who  are  supporting 
it  to  destroy  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
This  act  helps  small  business  more  than 
any  antitrust  law  that  has  been  passed. 
It  should  not  be  weakened  or  destroyed 
in  any  way. 


Memorial  on  Moant  Tamalpau,  Cafif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBKGOM 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  back  in  my  congressional  district 
during  the  short  cessation  of  work  in  the 
House.  Miss  Alma  Schulmerich  conferred 
with  me  with  reference  to  a  proposed 
memorial  on  Mount  Tamalpais,  Calif., 
which  is  most  meritorious. 

On  September  1,  1946.  Miss  Schul- 
merich wrote  a  letter  to  President  Tru- 
man with  respect  to  the  matter  and  the 
case  for  the  memorial  as  set  forth  in  the 
letter  is  equally  as  cogent  today  as  when 


the  letter  was  written.    I  Include  the 
letter  as  part  of  these  remarks: 

PoKTTJuni,  Oaxs..  September  J.  194$. 
President  Haxbt  S.  Twvujm. 
Tfie  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Re  Angel  Island  as  a  UN  site,  and  mcmortal  on 
Mount  Tamalpais. 

DsLAX  Ma.  PsiaiuawT:  The  radio  announce- 
ment that  Angel  Island  to  San  PTandsoo  Bay 
was  to  be  turned  back  to  the  Govemmant 
by  the  Army  brought  back  memories  of  a 
trip  to  Motmt  TTamalpais  and  the  Mutr 
Woods. 

Last  sununer,  as  a  member  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  Conference  at 
San  Prancisco,  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit 
Mount  Tamalpais.  Prom  the  summit  It  was 
possible  to  see  the  entire  bay  area  as  well  as 
far  out  to  sea.  At  that  time  there  was  miich 
discussion  as  to  a  location  for  the  permanent 
home  of  the  United  Nations  to  or  near  San 
Prandaco.  Naturally,  from  this  point  tbs 
various  proposed  areas  were  scmtlnl— d. 
Angel  Island  seeoMd  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for 
a  permanent  home,  but  it  was  not  available. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  sites  under 
consideration  to  the  New  York  area.  They 
do  not  seem  tosptrtog.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  one  world  Wendell  WUlkle  spoke  of.  we 
must  all  so  conduct  ourwlves  that  others  will 
be  able  to  work  with  us.  In  this  respect. 
there  seemed  to  t>e  more  harmony  to  San 
Francisco  than  there  has  been  to  New  York. 
In  times  like  these  when  weighty  problems 
must  be  worked  out,  soUtude  is  essential  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  get  away  from  man- 
made  thiikgs.  So,  if  a  delegate  feels  like 
taking  a  vralk,  let  him  ponder  his  problems 
and  the  eflect  of  his  decisions  on  futiire  gen- 
erations amid  the  solitude  of  the  nearby 
Muir  Woods,  or  to  the  clear,  fresh  air  atop 
Mount  Tamalpais  where  it  seems  one  is  a  bit 
closer  to  the  Infinite.  Pranklto  Roosevelt 
found  It  necessary  to  go  to  the  moimtatotop 
to  think  thtogs  out  and  get  a  clearer  picture 
and  a  broader  horlson  for  the  problem  be- 
fore him.     So  must  we  have  time  to  meditate. 

While  I  watched  from  the  mountatotop. 
formations  of  bombers  thundered  by  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  theater.  Far  below,  ships, 
with  capacity  loads  of  our  finest  yoimg  men. 
were  threading  their  way  through  the  Golden 
Gate  and  on  out  to  sea  and  distant  combat 
areas. 

Those  boys  did  not  know  what  was  to  store 
for  them.  Many  of  their  buddies  had  already 
passed  on.  and  they,  too.  knew  that  many  of 
their  number  woxild  not  return.  Therefore,  I 
am  sure  that  as  they  stood  on  deck  watching 
the  Golden  Gate  and  the  familiar  landmarks 
disappear  from  view  they  felt  they  were  leav- 
ing behtod  everythtog  that  stood  for  America 
and  the  things  they  were  fighting  for. 

I  well  recall  standtog  on  the  deck  of  the 
Queen  Mary  and  watching  the  Stattie  of  Lib- 
erty disappear  from  view.  On  my  return 
Journey,  as  she  loomed  through  the  fog.  I 
thought  she  was  the  most  beautiful  lady  I 
had  ever  seen.  Therefore,  as  I  watched  the 
procession  overhead  and  the  ships  far  below 
I  earnestly  wished  that  there  had  been  erect- 
ed on  top  Mount  Tamalpais,  as  our  Pacific 
coast  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  gigantic  Illumi- 
nated sign  of  the  cross  which  would  be  visi- 
ble far  out  at  sea — the  last  thing  those  boys 
would  see  when  they  left  America  and  the 
first  thtog  that  would  greet  those  who  re- 
turned. This  cross  would  serve  as  a  beacon 
for  all  who  travel,  be  it  by  land.  sea.  or  the 
air.  It  would  be  a  constant  remtoder  that 
those  who  gave  their  lives  should  not  have 
died  to  vain  and  that  if  we  are  to  remato  the 
strong  world  power  we  now  aie  we  must  work 
together  for  peace  with  the  same  energy  we 
expended  to  war. 

In  this  respect  you  will  recall  Mr.  Jan 
Masaryk's.  of  Czechoslovakia,  words  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  Conference  at  San  Pran- 
cisco: 
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stop  talklac  oT  the  next  world  war. 
TlM  langua^B  on*  bean  tn  certain  places  la 

ptrloM  at  •  MoaMBt  vfeaa  motval  confi- 
dence ta  all-tmportaat.  IfoC  ana  of  iia 
*  *  •  waau  aaotfcar  war.  Ifooa  •  •  • 
of  oi  «a&u  Um  elUMk«M  of  tteaa  wttlaai  cIxU- 
of  ours,  wboae  fravae  are  acattcrad  aa 
all  over  tbe  face  of  the 
■  at  ua  want  thaac  children 
to  tfa  to  ano<har  «ar  tn  another  genaratloa — 
It  tbca  to  ity*  and  work  "ir  re> 

In  paaea  and    •  y  in  a 

aoctaOjr  loat  and  aafe  world.  Thai's  why  wa 
oaaaoaMad  hara:  that'a  why  we  drafted  the 
OMincr.  It  oontaina  all  the  neceaaary  safe- 
acalnat  future  wars  Let  ua  sec  to  It 
or  lolty  ahna  are  earned  Into  deeds 
ly  of  tbo  aacBory  of  our  harotc  beloved 


Totirs  vary  truly. 

Mim  ALMA 


StaauaudriicF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ICENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


ATE  OF  THl  UNll'KU  STATES 

September  2S  ilegvUattv*  day  of 
Saturdaif   Se^ember  J>.  194$ 

Mr.  WHERRY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
con^ient  to  have  inserted  in 
an  address  on  statiMn  and 
faiBer.  deliverrd  by  me  at  the  Na- 
Rcpubtican  Farm  Conference.  In 
tiM  Martin  Hotel.  Sioux  City.  Io«-a.  Sep- 
tember 23.  lam. 

There  beinc  oo  objecttoii.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoaA, 

fellow  Americans,  this 
City — In  the  great 
tn  the  heart  of  the 
Is  of  Tltal  Importance 
and  to  the  entire 
It  la  axiomatic  that  national 
upon  a  healthy,  proa- 
a^iculture. 
Too  farmers  hav«  eon*  from  yoor  dairy 
fa.-ms  grata  fanna.  stock  farm*— yes.  right 
tivmr  tb«  ftad  lots  of  the  Middle  Wect.  to 
gained  from  practical  ex- 
productlon. 
Hits  la  an  Insptolng  gathering,  for  tiere  at 
roots  you  farmers  speaJc.  exchange 
and  weigh  courses  of  action  for  the 
iifilopwsm  tbo  proc— Ifig.  and  the  dtotrl- 
feallaa  at  your  protfoeta  In  the  truly  Amerl- 
mm  way-  tn*  of  the  bamadea  of  statlam  and 
oB  oChar  "tama"  that  are  being  forced 
yott. 


piiliirtty  is 


worfced  anyw: 

Let  ua 
vatlon  of 


never 

and  we  dont  want  It  bere. 

oursalvea  to  the  praaar- 

ao  that  It  Bsay  be  bandar 

put*  and  undeflled  by 

;  «t  slotlaaa  ba  wbleb  the  mdivtdual 

I  a  galley  aiava  for  Ommnmmmt 

Mm  m»ff  praaant  biU  aflar  MB  te 

to  bog-tle  the  farmera  and  other  groupe.  aa 

tbsy  baton  out  global  acibamsa  to  be  paid  for 

by   tba   AsasrloaB   taapttywa.   and    as    they 

to  a  frea- 
tlaa   our 

wbeJa  economic  sInMMre  tbsy  piotisly  chant. 
*nrmi  bavaot  boas  ^mrt  y«t.  bovo  you*" 

Tou  mnnnber  the  story  off  the  man  who 
fou  0*  •  lo-^ton  building.  Aa  he  woo  plung> 
lag  pasi  the  aadted  Ouor  a  friend  liiiifctl^  out 

tba  falling 


yallad.  "Bow  are  you.  BIU?"     BUI  responded, 
"I  am  aU  right — ao  far." 

Ukewiae  the  fuU.  daiaotalteg  la^paot  of 
the  tauorrectly  named  lailpjocal  trade  agree- 
ments upon  the  American  economy  has  yet 
to  be  felt,  but  you  farmera  and  some  of  our 
industries  already  are  ezparlanclng  tta  ill 
effect. 

Tte  Importation  of  cattle  Increased  from 
onlv  78.000  In  Oscal  year  1947-48  to  a  half 
million  tn  nscal  1948-40.  And  this  ia  only 
the  hegtnnmg. 

The  saao  la  true  of  freah  and  frosen  beef 
and  veal,  buttar.  afgi.  tobaaco.  berrlee.  and 
nuts.  i 

The  flahtng  tndustrlea  are  feeling  the 
blows  of  rlalng  imports. 

The  fur-farm mg  Induatry  that  began  to 
floortah  m  the  late  1980^  bao  bean  wracked. 
Tbrcc  qu«irtacs  of  a  taOttoa  doBoW  worth  at 
fura  have  been  hHiported  since  the  war. 
chiefly  from  Koarta  and  her  satellltea. 

And.  although  we  have  had  record  crope 
of  gralna.  Imports  of  barley,  oata,  and  rye 
sharply  Incraoaod  to  over  M.OMJOO  bushels 
last  year  and  have  foroad  tbo  Oommodtty 
Credit  Corporation  to  sapport  prieaa  on  the 
sam.e  quantity  of  domoatlc  production. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  such  Importation  la 
to  depraaa  prices  and  to  Increase  the  tax 
burden.  Carried  forward,  this  ruinous  pol- 
icy moans  satabllahment  of  price-support 
levels  for  foreigners  who  ship  their  agricul- 
tural products  into  this  country 

The  Oovernment  boaaea  recently  added 
another  prize  to  their  give-away  show  by 
autborMac  Oroat  ■tttata  to  uae  $nijtmjtm 
of  CCA  raoaoy— your  money — fur  purcbaae 
of  Canadian  wheat — wbUe  stirplus  grains  are 
bvirsting  our  elevators  and  warehouaea. 


r/uiM 
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And  right  along  with  the  American  farmer, 
American  Induatry,  too.  is  being  smothered 
by  the  d^^ve-away  Government  boaoas  In 
Washington 

Tariff  cuts  have  dtatraaaod  prodtaoora  of 
testaiaa:  copper,  lead.  ilao.  and  other 
btcydaa.  cblnawara.  and  aooraa  of  other  i 
moduiea. 

Independent  oU  companlea  are  suffering 
from  reduction  of  the  Import  excise  ta.x  on 
crude  petroleum  llor<>  than  000.000  bar- 
rels u    crude  oil  are  coming  in  dally. 

Through  ICA  and  otbsr  afenelee.  thia  ad- 
ministration IS  III  lining  bllUons  of  dollars 
into  other  countrlee  to  finance  the  manu- 
facture and  exportation  of  gooda  into  the 
United  Statea—  right  here  in  your  own  mar- 
kets on  virtually  a  free -trade  baala  They 
would  not  even  accept  the  perU-pnint 
ainandmont  to  protect  the  American  farmer, 
labor,  and  American  induatry. 

While  the  barriers  have  been  cleared  for 
iharp  Increaaaa  ta  Imports,  our  roads  to  for- 
eign markaU  have  been  blocked  by  em- 
bargoca.  quotaa.  reatrlcUona.  and  more  than 
SOO  trade  agreements  made  by  CCA  countries. 

I>>  you  taasv  v*  are  financing  a  large  part 
of  our  owB  c^orta?  In  order  to  obtain 
twelve  and  one-half  biUlona  at  aaporta  ta 
1948.  the  Unttod  Stataa  bad  to  maka  avail- 
able nearly  MiMQJgO.OOO  in  (rants:  gl  500.- 
OOO.UOO  in  credits,  and  over  $5,000,000,000  ta 
mtsceUanoouB  distribution. 

Then,  ttiere  la  the  action  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  other  countries  In  devaluing  thetr  cur- 
renclaa.  which  U  a  double-edged  sword.  It 
wlU  reault  ta  a  flaah  flood  of  Imporu  and 
raise  stUl  higher  the  walla  agalnat  our  exporta 
to  thoae  very  same  countries. 

This  wlU  back  op  our  commodities,  and 
bring  more  unemployment. 

Think  of  it — ICA  Admtatstrator  Paul  Hoff- 
has   invited  Oraat   Brltata  to   sell   bW 
ta  tbo  (and  I  quote)  **rtch  AmerMsn 
marfcot." 

Oraat  Brltata  and  other  BCA  souatrlao 
have  eyee  only  to  see  the  Amerleaa  doUar. 
When  thay  sbould  be  deveiopdig  otbar  world 
■Mwbeta  and  asaauf  actxirtag  goods  to  fit  tbo 
peculiar  demands  of  tboaa  SMtfketa. 


But.  the  Government  booses  ssk.  "What 
about  world  trade?"  Fellow  Americana,  of 
course,  we  believe  In  world  trade. 

We  shou!d  buy  from  other  countries  what 
we  Bssd.  and  thay  should  buy  from  ua  what 
thsy  na«d.  That  la  reciprocity.  It  is  a  two- 
way  street  ta  which  both  sides  benefit. 

But  to  destroy  our  tariff  protection  and 
finance  other  countries  to  take  over  American 
marksta  ia  tmwlae.  unsound  and  sheer  in- 
conpotonce. 

Such  a  poUey  win  force  wage  cut£  to  me«4 
lower  wage  acalaa  abroad. 

It  «n  slnit  down  AmecK^n  Industry  and 
espectally  agriculture. 

Do  we  have  to  go  bankrupt  to  prove  Amer- 
ica la  generoua  and  world-minded? 

Staes  the  war  America,  in  23  programa, 
baa  jjoured  thirty-five  bUUona  in  eaah  and 
gooda  abroad. 

Your  Government  is  operating  In  the  red  at 
the  rate  of  $40,000,000  a  day.  Since  July  1 
the  deficit  has  Jumped  to  $3.300,000.000 — the 
national  debt  has  climbed  to  $5,000,003,000 
more  than  the  postwar  low  of  last  AprU  8. 
It  is  skyrocketing  toward  the  wartime  peak. 

America  cannot  forever  support  half  the 
wrtrld 

fallow  Americans :  Are  these  "scare  words"? 

GOVSRNMXMT   BOSOaa  SOW  aOCIAUSM 

If  the  making  of  foreli^ -trade  agrasments 
ta  star  chamber  proceedings  and  tho  Pres- 
ident's refusal  to  explain  when  be  cuts  tariff 
ratea  below  perU  potat  is  not  statlam.  what 
ia  It? 

If  the  Sponos  bUl  to  give  the  Preaident — 
one  man — abaotute  power  to  put  ceilings  over 
prlcea  and  wages,  and  floors  under  prices  and 
wagea  is  not  fascism,  what  is  tt? 

If  giving  the  President— one  man — power  to 
buUd  and  operate  steel  and  other  planu  in 
competition  with  private  Industry  is  not  so- 
cialism, what  la  it? 

If  compulsory  health  Insurance,  managed 
and  directed  by  the  Government,  la  not  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  lives  of  ttie  people, 
what  ia  it? 

If  fedaraUBsd  sdocatlon — thought  con- 
trol—la nal  8$allMii.  wtet  la  it? 

If  gufarument.  all  taxpayers,  paying  part 
of  the  coat  and  rental  of  homes  for  some  of 
the  people  is  not  socialism,  what  is  it? 

If  using  the  tax  power  to  destroy  inltlatlvs, 
thrift,  and  taveatment  ia  not  a  blow  to  com- 
petitive free  cntsrprta:.  what  la  it? 

And  worst  of  aU  ta  thia  parade  of  qwUera. 
is  the  so-called  Brannan  farm  plan — a  plan 
to  soviet  ize  the  farmers. 

Under  it  farmers  would  work  for  the  Oov- 
emoBont.  producing  in  such  amounts  aa  the 
OOTomment  determines  will  assure  farm 
surpluaas  and  cheap  food  prices  for  con- 
sumers below  the  coat  of  prcducUun.  If  that 
ia  not  socialism,  what  ia  it? 

The  Brannan  plan  Is  not  the  answer. 

Under  it  surpluses  will  pile  up  mountain 
high.  or.  production  payments  must  be  made 
Ir  unbearable  and  intolerable  amounts. 
Utbor  WlU  break  down  the  entire  farm 
economy.  It  wUl  bury  the  whole  farm  sup- 
port prcgram  and  destroy  the  v«ry  bolp  it 
has  brought  to  the  farmers  and  to  all  our 
people. 

The  ■raiwad  plaa  is  latpractlcable.  unen- 
forceablo.  an  scoaomla  BOBstrosity 

It  won't  work 

There  Is  a  new  approach  for  the  aolution 
of  farm  surpluses — an  approach  that  main- 
tains the  tadependence  and  self-respect  of 
the  farmers — an  appniach  that  opens  vistas 
for  Improvement  and  expansion  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Utilization,  not  dastruction.  la  the  key. 

A  combtaation  at  aoany  acUons,  aU  geared 
to  producuon  for  use.  la  the  anawer. 

Diversion  of  agrUniltural  pcodaats  to  hun- 
drsds  of  tadustrial  uaaa:  dlvsnMtaatiun.  and 
cropa;  improvement  ta  procesatag  and 
new  technlquaa  to  give  agricul- 
ture more  outlets  ta  world  markets;  all  ot 
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Use  cf  grataa  and  other  starchy  commodl- 
tlsa  ta  the  form  of  alcohol  for  use  aa  motor 
fuel  Is  net  &n  Idle  dream. 

Alcohd  Is  betag  used  ta  a  doaen  countries 
aa  a  supplement  to  gaaoline.  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  IZMltistrlal  Chemistry  re- 
cently raportad  that  alcchol  blended  with 
low  grade  gaaoUne  makea  a  premium  grade 
of  motor  fuel,  and  tajection  of  alcohol  tato 
automobile  and  truck  motors  develops  great- 
er p>owe>  fcr  quick  starting,  passing,  and 
hUl  climbing. 

G  E.  Hilbert,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  after 
making  exhaustive  road  tests  with  alcohol- 
gaaoilne  -s,  reported: 

**It  Is  t  that  through  conversion  to 

alcohol  any  grain  surplus  that  might  develop 
In  tie  futiire  could  eaaUy  be  absorbed  ta  the 
market  ffcr  motor  fuels. 

"This  market  is  so  tremendous  that  a  sur- 
plus wou'.d  disappear,  figuratively  speaking, 
prfic-        '.       vemight." 

Tl:  uld  te  Government  stock  pUlng 

of  foods,  feeds,  and  natural  fibers  for  national 
security  A  reeerve  of  1,000,000.000  bushels  of 
feed  grain  could  be  a  capital  aaaet  ta  times 
of  need  more  precious  than  gold. 

Greater  utiliEation  of  farm  surpluses  can 
be  developed  through  expansion  of  exports, 
under  a  two-price  system,  through  which 
covintrles  short  of  dollars  may  buy  from  our 
surpluses. 

Loans  of  foods,  feeds,  and  natural  flbers  to 
other  countries  could  afford  another  outlet 
worth  exploring. 

Both  Of  theso  outlets  might  be  developed 
IkRmgh  Cooporakloii  with  the  United  Nations 
and  tatematkmal  BBODotary  agencies. 

Improvement  of  procesatag,  stcoage,  and 
dlstributicn  of  foods,  feeds,  and  natural  fibers 
through  cost-saving  procedures  would  con- 
tribute a-emendously  to  stabUity  of  farm  in- 
come and  lower  prlcea  to  consumers.  Farm- 
ers receive  only  49  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
oonsumers  spond  for  food. 

In  thil  affirmative  approach  there  must  be 
ample  tariff  protection  for  our  farmers.  They 
have  the  right  of  first  caU  upon  the  American 
markets. 

During  the  transition  to  utUlaatlon  of 
nuuilmum  production  of  crops,  and  away 
from  the  defeatist  approach  of  regimentation 
and  Government  doles,  we  should  continue 
price  suf  ports  for  the  stabUity  of  agriculture 
and  In  the  national  taterest. 

rcu.  xmuzATiow  is  awswxs 

But  for  such  a  policy  of  ftiU  utUlzation  to 
succeed  there  must  be  public  servants  ta 
Government  who  believe  in  America  and  its 
miraculous  abUity  to  surmount  difflcultles. 
public  servants  who  honor  and  respect  the 
priaciplts  of  the  unbroken  Itae  of  buUders 
of  America. 

Por  such  a  forward-looktag  policy  there 
must  l>e  public  servants  eager  to  foster  and 
stlmulaoe  a  healthy,  competitive  economic 
climate  In  which  agriculture  may  share  ta 
providing  the  fniits  of  prosperity,  happtaess, 
and  contentment. 

This  is  -.he  challenge  to  you  who  come  from 
the  farm  homes  of  the  great  Middle  West  and 
to  aU  Americans — to  see  to  It  that  persons 
highly  placed  In  Government  wUl  carry  for- 
ward such  a  constructive,  long-range  agri- 
ciUtural  policy. 

The  crucial  test  today  la  whether  freedom 
ahall  endure. 

In  this  contest  you  farmers  have  a  vital 
stake.  AU  Americans  have — we  are  aU 
partners. 

Our  interests  and  rights  and  aspirations 
are  tadlvisible.  Any  person,  or  any  polit- 
ical party  that  attempts  to  divide  us  Into 
classes  and  foster  selflsh-taterest  pressure 
groups,  does  a  disservice  to  all  of  us. 

The  United  States  is  a  republic. 

We  have  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment— a  republican  government.    The  words 


"democrat**  and  "dsnoeracy"  do  not  appear 
once  ta  the  Coasdttdton.  but  "repuhUc" 
and  "repwidlcsn"  appear  moay  times. 

FeUov  Aasrlcans.  we  vfll  have  repre- 
sentative republican  government  Just  as 
long  as  we  keep  off  our  backs  regimentation 
and  controls  by  Government  bosses.  Ktar- 
nal  vigilance  is  stlU  the  price  of  Uberty. 

We  cannct  survive  half  slave  and  half 
free.  There  is  not  room  enough  in  the 
United  States  for  both  representative  gov- 
ernment and  statlam.  One  or  the  other 
wUl  be  destroyed 

The  founding  fathers  made  the  right 
choice.     What  wUl  be  curs? 

No  cUque  of  Government  bosses  can  blue- 
print the  lives  of  150,000.000  free  Americans. 
Their  planning  ta  the  last  16  years  has  car- 
ried America  toward  the  rocics  of  insolvency. 
They  staiply  do  not  know  the  tagredients  of 
solid  prosperity. 

Back  ta  19:24.  Rtissian  dictator  Lenin  said: 
"Seme  day  we  shall  force  the  United  States 
to  spend  itself  into  detruction." 

And.  fellow  Americans,  unless  we  call  a 
halt,  this  terrible  prophecy  wUl  come  true. 

The  cost  of  Government  Is  going  up  and 
up,  despite  all  the  talk  about  Government 
reorganization . 

covsamcsNT  spkmding  mxist  bx  cttt 

The  number  of  clvUlans  on  the  Federal 
pay  roU  has  passed  the  2.000.000  mark,  rising 
at  the  rate  of  10.000  a  month.  Back  In  1939 
there  were  920.00O~ta  1932  orUy  559.000  clvU- 
lans on  the  pay  roU. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  6.083.000  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  employees  on  January  1, 
1949.  That's  1  cut  of  every  10  persons  ta 
the  Nation's  working  force,  and  It  Is  still 
growing. 

The  Federal  .spending  budget  has  reached 
a  record  peacetime  high  of  forty-two  bU- 
Uon.     That's  five  times  more  than  In  1939. 

And  while  the  cost  of  Government  la  gotag 
up  our  national  income  is  gotag  down.  Tou 
fanners  know  how  farm  prices  have  dropped 
withta  the  last  year.  This  means  smaller 
revenue  for  the  Government. 

There  wUl  be  a  deficit  of  at  least  $6,000,- 
000,000  ta  the  present  fiscal  year  and  double 
that  amount  ta  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Three  roads  were  open  to  this  admtalstra- 
tlon  at  the  begtantag  of  the  EUghty- first 
Congress:  Raise  taxes,  cut  expenses,  deficit 
spending. 

Taxe»are  so  heavy  now  that  one  who  takes 
a  risk  and  succeeds  pays  the  Government  a 
large  proportion  of  his  profit,  whereas  If  he 
loses  he  loses  his  own  money. 

Personal  taxes  are  already  so  high  they 
have  dried  the  wella  of  tavestment  capital 
and  companies  are  depending  largely  upon 
their  own  profits  for  plant  renewal  and  ex- 
pansion. To  tacresse  taxes  further  would 
cripple  bustaess  and  lead  to  financing  of 
tadustrles  by  the  Government. 

This  woiUd  leave  a  smaller  profit-eamtag 
base  ta  the  competitive-enterprise  system 
upon  which  to  levy  taxes. 

Plainly,  my  friends,  excessive  taxation  Is  a 
device  to  pave  the  way  for  socialization  of 
tadustry.  That  is  what  is  happentag  ta 
Great  Britain — and  It  is  the  direction  ta 
which  we  are  going. 

Out  of  everj'  doUar  you  spend  28  cents  go 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

The  saturation  potat  has  been  reached. 
The  power  to  tax  is  the  pwwer  to  destroy. 

The  safe,  sound,  sensible  course  that 
shotUd  have  been  taken  was  to  have  cut 
the  cost  of  Government.  We  Republicans 
ta  the  Klghty-flrst  Congress  tried  time  and 
again  to  reduce  expenditures,  but  we  are, 
temporarUy,  ta  the  minority.  The  battle  for 
economy  is  not  over.  With  your  conttoutag 
support,  we  shall  fight  to  balance  the  budget 
and  put  the  Federal  Treasury  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

But  the  President  chose  the  third  coxirse — 
deficit  spending— let  the  debt  go  where  It 
may,  mortgagtag  the  future  of  your  sons  and 
daughters. 


Tbo  pages  of  history  ara  sbrswn  by 
enuBOBts  tbat  has*  boon  wracked  on  tbo 

rocks   of   looss   floeal   policies,   and  doflelt 
spending  Is  the  most  destructive  of  all. 

On  top  of  these  record-breaktag  peaostlmo 
expenditures,  we  are  now  being  bigb-prss 
sured  to  adopt  the  President's  soetal'-w^lltfo 
state. 

The  Government  bosses  would  have  you 
believe  that  medteal  attsntiOD,  sdueatka. 
housing,  high  wagss  and  low  prtces,  lifetma 
secxirity,  and  everything  alas  that  every  indi- 
vidual yearns  for  are  free. 

But  you  frugal  people  know  they  are  not 
free.  Tou  know  they  must  be  paid  by  higbor 
taxes  and  In  yovur  cost  of  living. 

President  Trunum  has  suhmittad  to  Con- 
gress, under  the  label  of  social  welfare,  rec- 
ommendations that  would  coat  over  a  SO-yoar 
period.  $1,250,000,000,000. 

Fantastic?    Tea.  but  It  Is  true. 

One  trilUon  two  hundred  and  dfty  bUUoa 
doUars  ta  sUver  doUara  would  make  aeven 
stacks  reaching  to  the  moon,  with  enough 
left  over  to  pay  the  present  national  debt  of 
a  quarter  trUlion  doUars. 

Some  idea  of  what  the  burden  of  a  trUlioa 
dollars  Is  may  be  shown  by  the  EGA  appro- 
priation of  $5,580,000,000  aaked  by  the  Preai- 
dent. Five  bllUon  five  hundred  and  eighty 
mUUon  doUars  are  one  hundred  thouaand 
more  than  the  combined  farm  Income  of 
Minnesota.  Iowa,  BCiiaourl.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  ta  1945. 
It  is  more  than  twice  as  much  aa  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  ta  my 
State  of  Nebraska.  It  wotUd  take  100.000 
men,  earning  $100  a  week,  10  years  and  9 
months  to  make  that  much  money. 

COMPLACKMCT  IS  STICISAI. 

We,  of  course,  know  that  such  a  program 
would  banltrupt  our  country.  It  would 
wrvck  our  wealth-prodvictag  dynamo  of  frso, 
competitive   enterprise. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  paid  off  mort* 
gages  on  your  homes  and  farms  with  a  sigh 
of  reUef.  let  me  say  that  ta  place  of  tboaa 
mortgages,  there  has  been  tranafsrred  to  your 
backs  a  steadUy  rising  national  debt,  which 
you  and  your  children  will  have  to  pay  off 
through  toU  and  sweat — by  high  taxes 
and  in  your  cost  of  living. 

Complacency  ta  the  face  of  such  a  throat 
to  our  Republic  is  suicidal. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  these  conditions  that 
we  are  assembling  at  Sioux  City  to  work  out 
a  long-range  agriculture  program  withta  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional,  representa- 
tive government. 

You  fanners  who  work  with  the  soU  must 
be  puaabed,  as  I  am — by  the  failure  to  rec- 
ognize abundant  crops  as  a  blessing,  to  be 
fully  utUlzed.  and  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
man. 

Progrvss  has  been  made  In  metallurgy  and 
mtaeralogy,  and  ta  improvement  of  skUls 
and  techniques  ta  manufacturing,  and  ta 
medicine,  but  a  tjllnd,  defeatist  attitude 
blocks  the  way  to  obtaining  the  fxUl  bene- 
fits of  maximum  production  from  the  soil. 

Billions  upon  bUllons  are  being  spent  to 
harness  the  atom.  Why  not  a  few  mUllon 
for  research  by  tadustrial  chemists  and  dieti- 
tians Into  the  posslblUtles  that  He  In  those 
mountains  of  grata  and  other  products  of 
the  sou? 

The  science  of  chemurgy  has  made  great 
strides — but  It  .needs  to  make  more.  It 
potats  the  way  to  an  expanding  prosperity, 
and  a  better  living  for  all. 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  did  with 
the  lowly  soybean  and  peanut  what  can  be 
done  with  other  agricultural  products.  He 
had  no  millions  at  his  beck  and  call,  but 
he  had  a  good  mtad,  and  he  had  fidth  that 
nature  put  somethtag  ta  the  soybean  for 
man  to  use  and  enjoy.  Scores  of  uses  for 
the  soybean  were  discovered  by  him  to  the 
enrichment  of  manktad. 

And  what  Dr.  Carver  did  with  the  soybean 
and  peanut,  American  taitiative.  skUl,  and 
enterprise  have  done  ta  thousands  of  otbar 
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Measvrts  B«f  or«  CoagreM 


XXTDI8ION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  anacoasiM 
W  TH«  8S!tATS  OT  THB  aWTTTD  STATES 

Momdttt  Sevtember  2t  ilegMative  day  of 
Saturaav.  atwUmber  J).  1H$ 

Mr  WJLMY.  Mr  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  reported  in  the  Coircau- 
Reco«b  on  the  status  of  various 
bills  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
at  my  Sute  I  feel  that  it  Ls  an 
a#  every  Senator  to%port  to 
bis  coasUnienU  on  matters  affecting 
their  weJfare  in  a  clear,  terse  manner 
vMbU  Will  enable  them  to  evaluate  Issues 
far  tiMmselves  It  is.  natviraiiy.  hard  for 
the  avwrace  busy  dtiaen  to  keep  track  of 
over  9.600  congressional  billx  It  is. 
therefore,  up  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  meet  their  responsibilities 
kgr  getting  acnm  haipful  iDformation  on 
cncUy  what  Otmgnm  It  tfotng. 

At  this  tiBW.  I  ask  unanimous  conwnt 
thai  than  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Racoas  a  brief  .nummary  which  I  have 
prepared  of  some  of  the  controversial 
bUlB  which  I  feel  are  of  Interest  to  folks 
iB  all  wallu  of  life  in  the  Badger  State. 

Thar*  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary waa  ordared  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoea  aa  follows: 


r«BT  I 


P«T- 
_    In 
•anate  Ptaaaca  Comntttee. 

a.  Veterana'  panaiori   inereaae   bill.   H.   R. 
to  incraaae  jiMUlnas  for  World  War  I 
aad  Ooagreaa;  sent  to  Praaldent 
for  signature 

■oariTALfl  ajfs  aau-Tif 

4    Bospttai    cnnatruction    amendinent.    S. 
814.    would    enable    Wlaccnala 
to  iBOMaaa  khatr  ooapltai  faculties. 
gaaata  aatf  ■ouaa  in  dlffaaant  forms. 

a.  Midleal  setooiarafalpa.  S.  Wii.  to  provide 
grmnta  and  scbolarahlpa  lu  Oiedlctne.  den- 
tlauy.  Bomag.  FaaMd  Saaau.  pending  in 
Bouae  CeaMaeraa  Oeaualttec. 

g  SocUllzed  noedlclne  bUl.  8.  1679.  to 
tianfeat  the  KaUun  under  a  PedsnU  compul- 
sory baalth-lnsuranoe  program.  Pendtng  In 
Senatis  Labor  Committee.  (I  am.  lueUlsataUy. 
coaiplataly  oppoasd  to  this  or  any  other  so> 
clallaid  MU.) 

7  Ulddle-lacoaM  bousing  bUl.  8  2346:  de- 
signed to  increase  purcliaaas  ot  homes  by 
foits  in  the  middMC- Income  brackets.  Paaaed 
Houae  In  different  form,  reported  fruni  o*.n- 
ate  Banning  Committee. 

8  Postage  rau  Incraaae  MB.  S.  1108.  In- 
creases bualaaea  postal  carda  from  1  cent  to 
a  cents,  tcereaaa*  weakly  newspaper  mailing 
chances,  etc  Just  approved  by  Senate  Pest 
OOce  Committee  ( I  bad  previously  pro- 
drastic  rate  Increases  ) 


it.  H    R.  8000. 
under  social 


cNcincnnvc  njtitn 

9  Advance  plaxu  for  engineering  works, 
S.  iU6.  appioprlates  funds  for  study  of  a 
"shell"  of  public  works  In  Wla«onain  and 
other  States  Passed  Senate  aad  Bouse  In 
different  fornos 

10.  Minimum  wage  bUl.  B.  R  5836.  In- 
•■caaM  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  an 
boar.  Pasaed  Senate  and  Houae  In  dllTcrent 
varalons.     Now  pending  in   Joint  conference 

r/uuf  AJiB  OLIO  anxa 

II  Parm  price  support.  8.  3S32.  cbsnges 
present  law  to  75  to  90  percent  modemlaed 
flcxlMe  parity  system  Pending  In  Senate  In 
different  form  tram  that  approved  by 

IJ.  Oleoaoargartne  tax  repeal.  H  R. 
repaaia  ail  Pederal  taxen  on  oleo.  Passed 
Bouar  pending  In  Senate  (along  with  Wiley 
amendment  to  bar  shipment  of  yellow- 
cdored  oleo  in  Interstate  commerced 

13.  Psderal   aid   to  education.  8    246,   for 
aid    to    eqiiiiHae 
tbrooghuut    the 
pending  In  BouM  Bdtication  Committee. 

14.  Antimerger  bill  H  R.  2734.  would  pre- 
vent one  corporation  from  acquiring  the  as- 
sets at  another  to  eliminate  competition. 
Paaaed  Bouae:  pending  m  Baaate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Past   U.   SunMAaT  or  Sknatob  Wii.xt  s 
PuMCiPAi.  Bills 

The  following  are  some  of  the  bills  which 
I  hava  pHMaaUy  latfodaead  or  ct  which  I 
an  a  oaqpaaor.  tOwiy  tba  aiajM  MBa  are 
listed) . 

1.  Great  Laftea-at.  Lawranee  aeaway.  S.  J. 
Bea.  90  (coaponaor),  for  eosnpletlon  of  this 
vital  artery  to  krtag  tba  Gtaat  Lafeaa  BUtaa 

with  the  porta  of  tba  wotML     Pending  in 
Senate  ForalgB  Balattoaa  Bubeoamuttee. 

2.  MltcheU  Air  University.  S  2574.  to  con- 
struct a  National  Air  Academy  at  BUly 
MltcheU  Pleld.  MUwaufcee.  Wto.  Pending  in 
Senate   Armed   Services  Conunlttec. 

3.  Quartermaster  research  laboratory.  S. 
1438.  to  cooatruct  a  new  food  reaaarch  labora- 
tory aa  a  part  ol  the  Univeralty  ot  Wlaoonaln 

aiao   pending   In   the 
Committee. 

TAX    KXP«AI.    AND    aXFOaif 

4  bctae  tax  repeal  bUl.  5  1039.  to  remove 
htudreda  of  nuisance  tasas  on  furs,  cos- 
metics, leather  goods.  Jewelry,  and  miscella- 


neous Itama  (In  addition  to  H.  R.  2028.  to 
remove  many  other  wartime  taxoar  A 
watered-down  version  of  this  tax-repeal 
legislation  has  been  reported  In  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  H.  R  3906.  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Plnance  Committee. 

9  IVatlonal  Commlaalon  on  In  ter  govern  - 
mental  Relations.  S.  1946  (coaponaor I  De- 
signed to  set  up  a  little  Hoover  Commlsalon 
to  analyze  the  overlapping  of  functions  be- 
twaan  Pederal.  State,  and  local  government 
mlta,  and.  in  particular,  the  soaking  up  by 
the  PMenU  Oovemmient  of  all  tax  sources, 
thus  making  it  dlfUcult  for  our  State  govern- 
ment at  Madison  and  for  our  munleipallties 
to  meet  their  own  financial  problems  Re- 
ported favorably  from  Senate  Bsecutive  Bx- 
peadlmres  Committee;  now  pending  t>efore 
fuB  BHUte 

8.  AmendmenU  to  displaced- persona  law, 
8.  1316.  8  1316.  8  1317.  to  liberalise  present 
Inadequate  displaced -|3er«ons  statute.  A 
dlachargt^  petition  to  bring  the  dlsplaced- 
persons  bill  to  the  flcor  of  the  Senate  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  expected  to  be 
offered  shortly 

*imFoia.trnoN 

7.  ABt^aOution  bill,  3.  1118.  doatgned  to 
encourage  Wlaconsln  lndusi:-les  to  develop 
fadUtlea  to  treat  wastes.  Pending  in  Sen- 
ate Plnance  Committee. 

8.  Patent  retorm.  3.  2574.  for  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  America's  olssulete.  chaotic 
patent  system — introduced  at  request  of  Mil- 
waukee Patent  Law  Aaaoclatton.  Pending  in 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

COMCLUaKM 

The  commenta  of  Wlaconsin  folks  on  these 
bills  are  warmly  tnvltad.  Moreover.  If  con- 
stituents would  Mite  to  read  any  of  these 
bills  for  themselves,  they  are  cordially  urged 
to  write  to  me  for  a<  copy 


General  Coal-Strike  Sihiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or   KANBAa 

D*  THB  SENATl  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  26  ileovtlative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J),  1949 

Mr  R3ED  Mr.  President,  the  coal- 
ixiinlng  industry  in  Kansas  is  limited  but 
important.  The  capital  of  the  coal  area 
is  Pittsburg.  Kan.s.  On  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 23,  a  very  sensible  editorial  expres- 
sion concerning  the  whole  coal-strike 
situation  appeared  in  the  Pittsburg 
Headlight,  one  of  the  important  Kansas 
dallies.  Its  editor  is  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  In  Kansas.  I  a.^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  orinted  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AM  tSOLATSB  TIXLO 

It  la  a  fair,  forcelul.  and  logical  statement 
of  their  poeltlon  that  the  Southwestern  coal 
operators  have  Jint  Issued.  Coal  miners  in 
the  UMWA  are  not  working,  but  it  Is  denied 
by  their  leadera  that  there  is  a  strike.  If  the 
present  siiipanaton  of  work  by  the  miners  is 
not  a  strike,  it  might  as  well  t>c.  It  Is  a 
shut-down  that  aSacta  not  only  the  large 
fields  of  the  Bart  aaB  Booth  and  the  middle 
part  of  the  country,  bvt  this  Southweatern 
section  and  the  Wyoming-Utah  field  aa  well. 
The  statement  lasued  in  Pittsburg  tries  to 
set   forth    clearly   what   has    happened.     It 


points  out  that  the  shut-down  Is  in  protest 
against  "the  failure  of  a  few  southern  oper- 
ators to  pay  the  20-cent-a-ton  royalty  under 
the  so-called  welfare  plan."  The  operators 
say  that  the  miners  in  this  district  are  Idle, 
conforming  to  the  national  union  policy. 
That  policy  Is  designed,  the  operators  allege, 
to  cut  down  the  coal  pile  and  thus  create  an 
economic  situation  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  union  In  negotiating  with  the  operators. 
Southwestern  operators,  the  statement 
{Mints  out,  have  been  working  on  a  good- 
faith  basis  and  have  been  carrying  out  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  that  expired  last  June 
30,  including  full  payment  of  the  welfare 
fund.  Payments  to  the  welfare  fund  iMve 
been  up  to  date.  That  is,  the  operators  in 
this  district  are  continuing  to  pay  into  the 
welfare  fund,  and  no  criticism  for  not  paying 
into  the  welfare  fimd  can  apply  to  them. 

The  operators  also  go  Into  another  matter 
that  should  iuive  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  geneml  public.  They  assert  that  both 
employees  and  employers  of  this  district,  the 
miners  and  the  operators,  have  suffered  a 
rank  Injustice  by  being  forced  to  lose  wages 
and  lose  tbe  benefits  of  operation  and  pro- 
duction because  of  being  "forced  into  a  sit- 
uation that  deprives  tbe  employee  of  his 
Ood-glven  right  to  work  and  earn  the  best 
wages  paid  by  any  Industry"  In  this  country. 
This  sounds  reasonable. 

The  Southwestern  operators  bring  up  still 
another  point  that  ought  to  appeal  not  only 
to  the  general  public  but  to  those  who  de- 
pend for  a  livelihood  on  the  industry.  Every 
time  the  coal  industry  has  a  shut-down, 
when  there  Is  no  production,  more  of  the 
coal  busineas  goes  over  to  competitive  fuels. 
This  must  result  in  permanent  loss  of  em- 
ployment of  miners  and  loss  of  investment 
for  operators  and  others  linked  to  the  Indus- 
try. Certainly  it  affects  every  community 
where  there  is  much  coal  production. 

The  Southwestern  operators  and  their  em- 
ployees are  in  a  position  of  being  penalized 
by  measures  that  are  applied  nationally 
without  having  an  appreciable  voice  in  de- 
termining those  measures.  And  on  the  op- 
posite aide  they  are  not  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  benefits.  The  Southwestern  field  is 
almost  entirely  on  Its  own  except  for  the 
point  of  determining  policies  with  respect  to 
relations  between  employees  and  employers. 

The  statement  of  the  operators  com- 
mands sober  contemplation  not  only  by  the 
employees  involved  but  by  the  public,  of 
which  both  the  operators  and  the  employees 
are  a  part. 


Settlement  of  Alaska  by  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HONrEDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  26  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd 
an  editorial  by  Frank  Hutchinson  which 
appeared  in  the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Demo- 
crat on  September  7,  1949.  in  regard  to 
my  bill.  S.  2229. 

Being  a  confirmed  optimist,  and  hav- 
ing confidence  that  right  must  prevail 
eventually.  I  still  hope  for  early  action 
by  the  Senate  on  this  important  meas- 
ure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

A  thunderous  silence  surrounds  Hotise  bill 
4424  and  Senate  bill  2229.  by  Senator  Zowut 
C.  JoHNsoir,  of  Colorado,  and  Woxiam 
LnoEZ,  Congressman  from  North  Dakota, 
cconpanlon  bUls  Introduced  Into  otir  national 
Congress  with  a  new  toward  settling 
America's  last  frontier,  Alaska,  with  war 
veterana. 

The  first  time  the  writers'  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  poeslbllity  of  the  opening  of  this 
great  new  land  was  Just  prior  to  release  from 
the  Army  in  1948. 

We  pictured  in  our  minds  the  htige  Terri- 
tory to  the  north,  with  its  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  arable  land  and  iMuntiful 
tlmt)erlands;  its  game-filled  mountains,  and 
its  fish-filled  streams  and  lakes.  And  we 
considered  the  poaaibUlty  of  Joining  a  vast 
throng  of  homesteaders  in  a  northward  trek 
to  a  new  land  and  new  opportunities,  a 
modem  reenactment  of  the  settlement  of  oxu* 
Western  States. 

But  provisions  of  settlement  were  pro- 
hibitive. For  example,  a  maximum  of  160 
acres  was  stipulated  in  a  land  where,  with  a 
small  area  excepted,  it  was  Impossible  to 
make  a  living  on  such  an  acreage. 

Early  In  1947,  a  new  Alaska  homestead  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  Weluam 
Lkkkz,  of  North  Dakota.  This  bill  was  the 
result  of  a  lot  of  research,  hard  work,  and 
fearless  oppKJsltion  to  jxjwerful  forces  who 
wanted,  for  various  reasons,  to  keep  Alaaka 
as  it  is. 

The  bill  called  for  homesteads  of  not  less 
than  320  acres  at  least  100  acres  of  which 
must  be  suitable  for  farming,  and  with  a 
maximum  of  640  acres.  It  said.  "It  is  the 
intent  and  policy  of  Congress  that  the  home- 
steads provided  under  tills  act  shall  be  suffi- 
cient as  an  economic  base  to  support  a  family 
of  seven  according  to  the  American  standard 
of  living." 

Grazing  land  claims  and  tlmlier  claims  were 
provided  for,  including  agricultural,  graaing, 
and  tlmberland.  to  range  between  640  and 
1,280  acres.  This  bill,  which  received  the 
plaudits  of  Alaskans  (we  have  documentary 
proof),  and  wiilch  was  and  la  supported  by 
most  of  those  who  have  heard  of  it,  la 
at  present  languishing  in  some  dusty  pigeon- 
hole in  Congress,  as  is  Its  companion  bill, 
introduced  at  a  later  date  by  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado. 

You  may  ask.  "Why  all  the  excitement 
al}out  a  coimtry  of  snow.  Ice.  and  waste- 
land?" 

In  the  first  place,  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
la  a  far  cry  from  the  too-common  Idea  tliat 
it  consists  of  tundras,  glaciers,  and  Eskimos. 
The  southeastern  section  of  the  Territory, 
which  Is  the  part  outlined  for  prospective 
settlement,  has  a  climate  closely  similar  to 
that  of  Waslilngton,  D.  C.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Sitka,  located  in  the  Alexander 
Archipelago,  corresponds  very  closely  with 
that  of  Meridian,  Miss. 

The  Matanuska  colony,  about  50  miles  from 
Anchorage,  grows  all  kinds  of  grain,  vege- 
tables, and  root  crops,  as  would  many  other 
sections  of  the  vast  land.  Maximum  tem- 
peratures range  up  to  99  degrees,  and  In  the 
area  Included  In  the  Lemke-Johnson  bUls, 
many  settled  areas  have  no  record  of  zero 
thermometer  readings.  The  land  is  rich  and 
unspoiled:  the  climate  Is  agreeable. 

But  In  the  second  place  Is  where  we  find 
the  reason  for  urgency  in  settling  Alaska.  In 
an  area  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
United  States,  a  population  of  approximately 
90,000  is  located,  half  of  whom  are  wiiite,  half 
atjoriglnes. 

Across  the  few  short  miles  of  the  Bering 
Straits,  Russian-owned  Siberia  is  \indergo- 
Ing  htige  expansion  and  development. 

MUltary  authorities  state  that  Alaaka  la 
now  the  strategic  pivotal  point  of  the  world, 
as  it  is  the  shorteet  air  route  to  Asia  and 


three-quarters  of  the  human  race,  n^nfc^tng 
military  men  point  out  that  it  la  tbe  moat 
Important  stretch  of  geography  in  this  aga 
of  atomic  iMmlas  and  10.000-mlle  planea. 

The  settlement  of  Alaaka  la  an  important 
question  not  only  to  AlaakanH.  but  to  every 
person  who  lives  under  the  Stars  and  Strlpea. 
Tbe  present  situation  constitutes  an  open 
door  to  possible  aggreeslon.  It  is  a  docu- 
mented fact  that  the  Russian  people  have 
been  indoctrinated  with  the  feeling  that 
Alaaka  was  not  legaUy  purchased  by  tba 
United  SUtes  in  1887,  and  will  be  returned 
to  "the  motherland"  aooM  day. 

The  bills,  as  remtiodvoad  to  Congrasa  in 
tbe  spring  of  1940,  aakad  enactment  of  the 

measure  in  these  terms. That  tba 

national  defense  and  the  natlotxal  interest 
requires  the  settlement  and  development  of 
Alaska."  These  words  were  not  used  lightly, 
but  in  full  recognition  of  the  existing  slttaa- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Texas  baa  been  very  liberal 
in  helping  Texas  veterans  aeeure  farm  homes 
through  the  veterans  land  program.  The 
Nation  should  follow  suit  with  such  a  pro- 
gram as  the  Lemke-Johnson  plan.  Such  a 
program  does  not  constitute  a  gift  of  land, 
but  liberalizes  purchase  terms  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  veteran  of  any 
war  to  take  part  in  tlxls  project  for  strength- 
ening the  national  defense  and  opening  a  vast 
new  territory. 

About  30  days  ago,  the  writer  began  trying 
to  collect  Information  regarding  the  settle- 
ment plan  for  Alaska.  Letters  were  written 
to  Members  of  Congress,  Alaska  newspapers, 
and  to  Individuals  Interested  one  way  or  an- 
other in  the  program.  Quite  a  bit  of  evasion 
was  encountered  in  the  replies,  reasons  for 
which  wUl  be  brought  out  In  another  In- 
staUment  of  "the  Alaska  Story." 


Salaries  of  Goyemment  EzecutiTe* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MABTLANO 

m  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  26  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  2),  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  pay- Increase  bill  for  top  executives  of 
the  Government  scheduled  for  debate, 
the  attitude  of  those  who  would  be  called 
upon  to  support,  by  their  taxes,  the  pro- 
posed increases,  is  of  major  importance. 
A  letter  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday  puts  the  matter  so  in- 
telligently and  so  succinctly  that  it  die- 
serves  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly as  it  reflects,  I  am  convinced, 
the  reasoned  Judgment  of  a  great  many 
of  our  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows* 


It  has  become  increasingly  apparent,  dtie 
to  the  high  coet  of  living,  the  proportionately 
high  salaries  paid  executives  In  private  busi- 
ness, and  the  disproportionately  low  salarlea 
paid  executives  in  Government,  tliat  we  are 
fast  approaching  the  point  where  only  the 
Independently  wealthy  will  be  able  to  afford 
acceptance  of  important  posts  in  Govern- 
ment. 

TliUB,  after  a  period  of  approximately  180 
years,  we  are,  willy-nilly  turning  toward  that 
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Trib^  t«  fUa.  Sc«tt  W.  Uau,  •£  iniaeis 


KZmfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  xLUSois 
TS  OP  THS  UNTTID  STATIS 

September  29  <  f«i^.-tit)«  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 


Mr   DOUOLAa     Mr   PTLrtdwt.  I  ask 

tmanlOKMis  consent  to  have  prtntod  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  article 
by  EmttH  LincDe).  appealing  in  the 
BrooklfB  BacJe  for  Tuesday.  September 
20.  paying  tribute  to  my  friend  and  col- 
teacTie.  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LucAj). 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

TKB  NXW« 
M»  MATS  MAJOaiTT 


LcCAS.  of  mtnoii.  wlM>  tiaa 
thMa  hiM  chart  of  taletattta 
in  bletarlaf 
gave  a  eooTlndng 
ktion  last  week  that  be  baa  learned 
tbe  art  of  good  gcneraJablp. 

Wttb  the  IBMM  often  in  doubt.  Locas  man- 
afiid  to  paraiMde  aeveral  eoUeagoea  to  dMunf* 
OMto  «■!•«««•  aa  tiM  raUaanaoa  tte  tkada 
AgraaaaBta  Aai  vara  «adv  way.  It  was  not 
aaay  tar  OMMMratIa  nanalin  from  areas  bard 
bit  by  eaatpaitac  iaaporta  to  go  along  wttb 

The  textile  and  watch 

of  Hew  gngtand  and  the  hand- 

bn  Weat  Ttrgtnla.  for  ln> 

for    proteetloo. 

crtppilaf  aoMBdoMat  was 

and  the   Beclproeal  Ttada  Agree- 

Act   rsetored   to   the  Booaevelt-Bull 


In   the   early  days  of   the   Meeloa.   when 
lindtng  hie  way  In  the  poattVm  of 
Wblto  Wmiee  overrode 
iMarad  hia  plans 
LscsA  failed  to  coo- 
ttet  the  ttanlBf  of  aaajor 
had  to  ha  determined  by  the  legta- 
lattve  eaptalaa  on  OapKol  Bill.     Tnunan. 
I  ttt  iHUfea  IMa  ■onaam  for  the  aM»onty 


A  eoDeclentlous.  a»naltlve  Senator  who  was 
eagv  to  prore  bla  leaderahlp.  LiKaa  was  at- 
tacked on  all  sides.  He  was  lastied  by  the 
liberals  who  expected  iUm  to  drive  civil  rights 
through  tbm  Senate  without  tiavlng  the 
necaaeary  votaa.  Be  was  bliisted  by  rlght- 
vliagers  who  accxised  him  of  being  too  much 
of  a  Fair  Dealer. 

The  picture  Is  changing.  Locaa  is  begin- 
ning to  get  a  better  press  from  the  Wash- 
ington erirrespondents.  Locas  hlm.^f.  after 
recoTering  from  the  exhauatlon  that  sent 
bun  to  a  hospital  bed.  baa  baeome  much 
more  relaxed  and  sUllful  In  lila  Job. 

This  has  paid  off  in  such  Important  testa 
aa  the  reversals  of  two  Appropriations  Com- 
BUttee  actions,  one  of  which  would  tiave 
hamstrung  ECA.  the  other  the  public  power 
program. 

The  President  Is  now  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  Locaa'  judgment  of  the  flanatal  tao^ 
per  and  aoeepung  the  tUnetalMa  of  hie  aaa- 
Jnrlty  leader  Instead  of  ramming  one  down 
his  throat.  It  was  on  Locaa'  tnalstenoe  that 
the  President  at>andoned  bis  plan  to  fight  tea 
the  Brannan  cash-sutisldy  program  In  the 
Senate.  LiK:Aa  told  lilm  bluntly  it  had  no 
chance  there. 

Thoofh  the  SenaU  has  been  criticized  for 
iu  slowaeaa.  asoce  of  the  Pair  Deal  program 
baa  baaa  paaaed  there  than  in  the  Hotise. 
The  Senate  iiaa  enacted  aid  to  education  and 
a  school-health  program,  both  of  which  ap- 
pear hnpslaaaly  bogged  down  In  the  other 
body.  In  the  field  of  torelgn  policy,  the  Sen- 
ate'B  veralon  of  the  oOlitary  aasistance  pro- 
gram is  sipactad  to  approach  the  President's 
bill.  whleU  tka  Hovaa  etit  in  half. 


Statum 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  J  HARRY  Wc€REGOR 

or  ooio 

in  THK  BOUSl  OP  UflUSUrrATIVKS 

Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest to  President  Truman  s  anftlyilB  of 
•tatlsm.  and  I  have  noted  that  he  eoa> 
slders  it  a  .scare  word  and  in  the  same 
catefory  with  the  statement  he  made 
sometime  ago  when  he  considered  com- 
munism was  but  a  "red  herring." 

I  am  glad  to  incorporate  at  this  point 
an    editorial    appearmg    in    the    Mount 
Varaoa    (Ofaio)    News    which    I    think 
clearly  defines  the  word  "statism." 
WR4T  IS  "aransiC'r 

President  Truman  has  been  accused  in  a 
numiJer  of  sources  as  advocating  prrllrtes 
whieh  would  bring  about  statiam  in  the 
United  Statee. 

Alter  eodurlac  tills  criticism  in  silence  for 
a  wblla  the  PrasMant  made  what  he  appar- 
ently bollaved  to  be  a  cmahlng  rejoinder. 

He  tfaelaiwd  that  "statism"  was  a  scare 
word  beteg  weed  by  his  critics  to  undermine 
hi:  legislative  program  for  the  country. 


IB  »  Sitbuster  which  threw 
for  m«mtha. 


en  the  daOBttion 
of  the 

While  tftsttanaataa  may  differ  in  their  defl- 
nltluns  of  the  word — and  they  do — there  ie 
no  qtMetlon  In  the  oMads  of  the  AoMrtean 
people  what  "•tattna"  ■■■na 

It  mcana.  whaa  aoiplBfad  la  atMaiHa  of 
Mr.  Trtnaaa'B 

lea4lBS  Ifea  ooaMtry  into  greatec  and 
saalaaliHitlmi  of  power  m  Waaliiactan. 


It  means  that  the  Federal  Government. 
nnd«r  these  policies,  Is  ururplng  fields  which 
heretofore  have  been  reserved  to  individuals 
ani*.  society. 

It  means  that  more  and  more  of  the  peo- 
ple's Income  Is  being  diverted  Into  the  Ped- 
eral  Treasury. 

It  means  that  the  Federal  Government  Is, 
year  by  year,  having  more  to  say  about  the 
everyday  activities  of  the  Individual  In  the 
country. 

It  means  that  the  freedoms  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  disappearing,  one  by  one,  aa 
the  Federal  Government  slaps  on  its  controla 
and  Impoees  its  restrictions. 

^t  means  that  the  theory — upon  which 
Amt;ricaniam  was  foimded — that  the  state 
exlsu  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for 
the  state — Is  being  overturned. 

The  statism  of  which  Mr  Truman's  critics 
eomplam  does  not  differ  a  whole  lot  frcnn  the 
various  forms  of  totalitarianism  which  luive 
bean  inflicted  upon  the  peoples  of  some  other 
eovn  tries. 


lateraationaKsts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE.  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26.  1949 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
RicoRo  I  wish  to  submit  one  viewpoint 
on  the  International  .-situation  at  this 
time  as  expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Wa^shrngton  Times-Herald,  of  date  Sep- 
teaber  26.  1949.  as  follows : 

TRx  arwAKo  or  bbng  mtddlssous 

A  considerable  panic  la  sweeping  the  ranJcs 
of  America  s  internationalists  In  the  walce  of 
the  news  that  Russia  has  the  atcmlc  bomb. 
There  are  cries  that  President  Truman  htury 
into  conference  with  Stalin  and  cook  up 
some  deal  to  avert  world  calamity.  There 
are  plaintive  appeals  that  the  United  Nations 
jret  a  move  on  and  adopt  some  convention 
for  Internstlonal  regulation  and  control  of 
atomic  energy.  The  world  government  crowd 
aaya  the  United  Statea  has  no  altemativa 
now  but  to  liquidate  Its  Independent  exist* 
ence  by  lubmerglng  the  Republic  In  the  as- 
sumed safety  of  a  herd  of  nations. 

All  of  this  agitation  is  dictated  by  the 
well-founded  t>ellef  that  if  Rusla  ham  the 
atomic  bomb  there  Is  only  one  adversary 
against  which  she  will  use  It.  That  is  the 
United  States. 

The  American  people  ouj?ht  to  ask  them- 
selves how  come.  The  answer  wUl  be  readily 
found.  It  la  that  the  United  States,  by  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  intervention.  Iiaa  pushed 
Itself  to  the  front  to  absorb  any  shock  from 
any  nation's  attempt  to  disturb  the  status 
quo  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  United 
Statea.  because  of  its  assumption  of  this 
pteveutlve  intaaloo.  stands  out  In  naked  con- 
frontation of  Roaala. 

Thaniu  to  America's  Intemationailsta.  the 
United  Stataa  haa  been  oiade  the  logical 
military  force.  The  inter- 
labored  with  might  and 
to  brtig  thia  state  of  affairs  about. 
Itow  that  their  aims  have  been  crowned  with 
succcee.  they  are  panicked  by  the  knowledge 
of  what  ahoald  have  beea  apparent  froci  the 
start:  That  the  trtOBph  «g  tkttr  baterna- 
tktnallat  caoae  carries  wifh  tt  the  proapect 
tor  the  United  States  of  a  self-destroying  war. 

l^»r  SSyeara  the  mtematlonallsts  have 
Mwtad  every  effort  to  daatroy  the  historic 
American  poitcy  of  nonintervention  in  for- 
eign quarrels.     For  a  century  America  re- 
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mabied  seonre  under  that  policy  wliile  it 
grew  to  groatneaa.  The  greatness  gave  it  a 
power  which  enhanced  Its  security.  America 
enJoy'Xl  the  friendship  of  a  good  part  of  the 
world,  and  not  even  the  nations  which 
envied  us  or  distrusted  us  regarded  us  as 
their  Inevitable  enemy  In  a  forthcoming  war. 

Then  all  of  these  advantages  were  heed- 
lessly thrown  away.  The  gospel  was  pro- 
moted that  the  United  States  could  not 
afford  to  stay  out  of  the  wars  of  Europe. 
On  this  theory  our  country  provided  the  de- 
cisive power  in  the  First  World  War.  Later 
the  Internationalists  promoted  the  notion 
that  America  was  a  guilty  nation  becaxue 
It  had  refused  to  acknowledge  any  perma- 
nent responsibility  to  keep  the  peace  In 
Europe. 

Soon  the  Internationalists  got  the  United 
States  into  another  world  war  which  de- 
stroyed any  semblance  of  the  historic  balance 
erf  power.  Unable  to  confess  that  Interven- 
tion had  been  a  disastroiis  error,  the  Inter- 
nationalists sought  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  their  mlstaites  by 
saying  now  tliat  America's  interventionist 
obligation  was  greater  and  mere  Inescapable 
than  ever. 

To  balance  the  ascendant  might  of  Russia, 
established  as  the  result  of  America's  decisive 
military  esertlons  In  World  War  U.  the 
United  States  In  the  postwar  world  was 
hounded  into  a  frantic  expenditure  of  the 
national  substance  to  provide  the  economic 
and  military  aid  supposed  to  redress  the 
balance.  The  Marshall  plan,  foreign  loans. 
the  Atlantic  pact,  arms  for  Europe,  the  con- 
tainment of  aggressive  communism  at  the 
Ixirders  of  Greece.  Turkey,  Iran,  Korea,  and 
the  backbreaklng  burden  of  an  enormous 
BCUitary  Establistiment — these  are  part  of 
the  continuing  drain  upon  America. 

Now,  at  the  last,  we  are  pledged  to  defend 
a  great  part  of  Europe  and  the  world  against 
Soviet  force.  The  commitment  is  automatic 
and  allows  no  escape.  We  cannot  hold  back 
in  the  belief  that  Russia,  with  or  without  the 
atomic  Iximb,  is  Incapable  of  repressing  per- 
manently the  natlcmalist  spirit  of  European 
states,  even  if  It  possessed  the  means  of 
temporary  conquest.  Instead,  we  must  fight. 
In  the  circumstances  it  Is  only  natural  to 
expect  the  Russians  to  use  wtiat  atomic 
bombs  they  have  in  the  effort  to  pulverize  the 
chief  among  their   enemies. 

These  are  America's  rewards  for  succumb- 
ing to  the  meddlesome  gospel  of  the  inter- 
nationalists. The  internationalists  now  wall 
over  the  consequences  of  their  policy,  while 
across  the  years  comes  an  unheeded  voice, 
counseling  against  "Inveterate  antlpafhies  to 
particular  nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others." 


Point  4  Is  a  Mast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KiLGORE 

or  WEST  vacoriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  26  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Point  4  Is  a  Must,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 1949.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  setting  into  action 
President  Truman's  point  4  program 
now. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcouB. 
as  follows : 

POIMT    4    IS    *    MTTST 

After  long  and  careful  preparation  the 
preliminary  steps  in  President  Truman's 
point  4  program  will  go  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives tomorrow.  The  President  Is 
right  in  not  allowing  Uiis  measure,  already 
unanimously  approved  in  principle  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
to  go  over  to  the  next  congressional  session 
and  Congress  will  be  right  to  give  it  prompt 
consideration  and  firm  approval.  "There  are 
other  Imperative  items  on  the  congressional 
program,  but  this  one.  also,  is  a  must. 

In  variotis  recent  statements  of  United 
States  policy,  such  as  thoeft  of  Dr.  Jessup  and 
Secretary  Acheson.  there  tias  been  Insistence 
upon  the  desire  of  this  country  to  aid  under- 
privileged peoples  to  attain  a  greater  degree 
of  political  freedom  and  of  material  benefit. 
This,  many  Americans  are  convinced.  Is  not 
mere  evangelistic  "do-goodism"  but  a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  problems  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world  through  the  em- 
ployment of  our  own  available  skills  and 
resources  on  behalf  of  those  whose  oppor- 
tunities are  more  limited  than  ours.  This 
does  not  mean,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  that 
we  will  sustain  any  Independence  movement 
In  the  world,  regardless  of  Its  point  of  in- 
spiration, nor  does  it  mean  that  we  will  start 
writing  blank  checks  on  the  American  tax- 
payer to  be  scattered  Indiscriminately. 

It  does  mean,  however,  tliat  we  aline  our- 
selves and  our  resources  on  the  side  of  prog- 
ress, not  reaction,  with  greater  human  free- 
doms, and  not  their  restriction,  with  more 
gocv.  thuigs,  not  fewer,  for  more  and  more 
persons.  In  speaking  of  some  of  these  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  particularly  those  in  the 
Par  East,  General  Romulo  said,  night  before 
last,  ttiat  "these  peoples  must  be  assured 
that  they  shall  receive  every  possible  aid 
and  encouragement  in  their  advance  toward 
freedom  and  In  their  progress  toward  Ijetter 
standards  of  life."  This  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  point  4  program,  and  swift 
congressional  action  will  help  to  give  that 
needed  assurance. 

This  is  not  essentially  a  political  program, 
nor  does  It  involve  specific  political  commit- 
ments. It  is  not.  on  the  other  hand,  solely 
an  economic  matter,  another  blueprint  for 
better  business.  It  is  essentially  humani- 
tarian in  its  foundation,  and  the  primary 
emphasis  that  has  been  given  to  work  in  the 
fields  of  public  health  and  food  supplies 
should  make  this  plain.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  naive  to  l>elleve  that  a  great  humanitar- 
ian enterprise  may  have  far-reactiing  l>ene- 
flts,  both  political  and  economic.  Of  some 
of  those  benefits  we  ourselves  can  be  the 
recipients.  What  is  needed  r.ow  Is  firmness 
of  purpose  as  well  as  boldness  of  Imagination. 


Ohio  Reco;iiixe<l 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP.KS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26, 1949 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  all  of  us,  especially  we  who  are  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  dean  of  the  Ohio  congressional 
delegation,  and  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Jenkins,  for  his  endeavors 
to  have  a  street  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia named  for  our  great  State.  I  am 
glad  to  incorporate  in  my  extension  of 


remarks  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Motmt  Vernon  (Ohio) 
News: 

OHIO  laooaaBKS 

There  was  a  brief  ocrcnKjay  In  Washington 

last  Friday. 

Representative  Tom  JsinuMs,  of  Ironton, 
was  the  principal  figure  in  the  ceremony  aa 
tie  put  up  a  street  sign  with  tlie  legend  '*<:Ni1o 
Drive." 

It  was  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  Con- 
gressman Jxmcms  should  be  the  man  tc 
place  the  first  sign,  for  he  lias  waged  an  un-  ' 
relenting  and  ofttlmes  lone-handed  fight 
to  win  recognition  for  the  Buclteye  State  in 
the  Capital's  streets  and  drives. 

For  many  years  Ohio  has  been  the  only 
State  among  the  48  with  its  name  on  no 
Washington  tiiorouglifare.  Probably  it  was 
just  a  matter  wiilch  no  one  had  boUiered  to 
talu  care  of.  And  after  all.  tt  Is  tukrd  to  get 
a  street  name  changed  after  it  once  lias  an 
established  label. 

Representative  JxinuKs  rightly  thought 
Ohio  should  be  recognised  and  so  he  carried 
on  his  campaign  until  he  finally  won. 

His  victory — and  Ohio's — is  all  the  sweeter 
in  that  the  new  Ohio  drive  Is  one  ot  the 
National  Capital's  most  tieautlful  streets;  a 
5- mile  scenic  drive  giving  one  a  view  of  tile 
Washington  Monument,  tiie  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  Memorials,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Cher  .-  tree  rimmed  tidal  basin  which  draws 
thousands  of  visitors  each  spring.  Across 
the  Potomac  is  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unltnown  Soldier. 

C^loans  can  finally  point  with  pride  to  Ohio 
Drive  when  they  go  to  Washington — thanks 
to  Representative  Jnncnra. 


Honest  Reviews  Are  Neetled  for  Small 
Taxpayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIB 

Monday,  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
H.  R.  3113  was  presented  before  the  Rules 
Committee  as  a  noncontroversial  bill, 
although  I  for  one  had  asked  to  be  heard 
in  connection  with  this  legislation,  I 
think  this  editorial  from  the  August  27 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  will 
prove  that  it  is  an  undesirable  piece  of 
legislation,  in  that  it  is  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  small  taxpayer  but  is  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  monopoly  for  a 
small  group  of  attorneys: 

HONSST   IZVirWS   ASX   NZZDKD   POK   SMALL 
TAXPATXK 

Suppose  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
challenges  your  Income-tax  return.  What 
could  you  do  to  protect  your  rights?  Appeal 
to  the  tax-appeal  court  or  a  Federal  district 
court  Is  tiie  right  of  all,  but  tax  llgltatlon 
frequently  costs  even  the  rich  more  than  the 
amount  in  dispute.  Tax  appeals  are  for  the 
well-to-do,  but  this  year  the  "revenooers" 
have  turned  the  official  gimlet  eye  on  the  lit- 
tle man,  too.  Analysis  of  thousands  of  1948 
returns,  regardless  of  the  amount  involved.  Is 
now  in  progress. 

We  have  created  millions  of  new  taxpayers 
In  moderate-to-Iow-income  brackets  without 
gearing  settlement  machinery  to  their  needs. 
In  1916,  there  were  only  500,000  persons  who 
paid  Income  taxes,  and  fewer  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  those  filing  returns  had  net 
Incomes  of  $5,000  or  less;  today,  more  than 
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oBty  1  oat  of  no 
to  tbm  Tax  Court.     Matt  of  Um 
Mr*  Mttiad   tor   ««««■  of   tft« 
or  Ita  laelMtcal  ataff.    TlMt  tfOMBt 
•r*  Mttsftad  vMft  tiM 
»»'■  ilacMoa*.  baout  Um  Buraaa  can- 
1  of  partiality  in  casM 
tetwaau  ttarU  and  tax- 
Many  faal  tbey  ara  dealing  wttb  a 
who  ia  alao  a  la  iwai  a>i.w  at  a  baartng 

WfalCft  tlMff«   li   DO 

to  •  anati—HMal 
an  tDvaaMtBOoB  of  tbm 
ku.   oom   tax   expert 
too  great  an  emphasla 
tba   rrrcnoe.'   too   tltUc   on 
•     •     •     Aa  tax- 
.    .  •  eaa-»ay  street. 

Chay  rattnnalft  progiawtTaly  lower  lereln  of 


tbry  put  t  hem- 
tar  aa  mOm  toeona  aa  tbey  think 
tibay  can  get  awmy  wtth.  If  taxpayers  felt 
that  their  grtorancca  would  ba  fairly  beard 
and  ad^mtcd  vtthout  expcnatre  procedurca. 
tiM  Oovamaant  adgbt  ;at  OMsra  rercnue  out 
of  ttoM.  Tto  boraMi  darta  teroHad  tn  the 
wmtH  and  tnfcstlgatknn  of  rrtiirna 
tn  >  poartlon  to  gtre  impartial 
to  dUBtnitt  qneatlonj  on  tax  liability, 
aaaamlng  that  the  technical  staff  vera 
wboUy  Impartial,  taxpayers  will  ba  rtliMtti 
■ad  aa  loc«  aa  aatUauMnta  ara  mada  by  tba 
■aw  atiney  vtUeh  aatftts  and  tnT-vUfstaa 
retuma. 

LawaoaJlera  on  Capitol  am  roport  growing 
taxpayers  "Mj  great- 
says  a  typical  letter  from  a 
la  OUslwa .  "Is  when 
'  *  *  in  an  endeavor 
to  OMfta  a  asark  tar  MnMSlf.  seta  up  a  taa 
•■HMBt  due  at  •!«•  to  glOO.  knowing  sreU 
MM  m  I  ears  to  ttmmm»  tfctnogfc  tta  aouru 
II  «■  aoat  ua  mmm  Umm  to  asttio  on  his 
An  Maaantant  and  tax  conaultant 
that  *^dsp«ty  coUaelors  (or  revenue 
>U»  work  on  a  'quota'  baala  •  •  • 
Tb«y  ara  allottad  an  approaimate  amcunt 

OQ  fraud  " 

targslf  allmin- 

fttlaa   tis  MttliMBiii 

tt  cxperu.  frsa  of  both 

iwa  Bureau  and  the  Treas- 

of  which  It  la  a  part      If 

dsdaitins   tn- 


tiM  House  at 
itire  WK.auB 

at  Artsniaa.     The  proposal  aocrtu 
attantloQ  froa  tMyayers  than  It  has 


KXTXK8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROf  n  H.  VELDE 

Dl  THX  BOC's  ^JTTATrVlS 

Srptember  i€.  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dli- 
Tnonnn    of    mn 
was  rnghten- 
lo  BMKl  American  people,  but 
IMI   wuHctilmrly    surprising    to 
__^      li  of  FBI  agenta.  who.  like  mjself. 
wteil  on  the  Coatmuni^it   appanfcua 


espionage  case  during  and  subsequent  to 
tbe  war. 

President  Truman  neglected  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  part  Soviet  espio- 
nage agents.  Russian  dlplomata  and  offi- 
cials, American  Communists,  and  Ameri- 
can fellow  travelen  upnHliuv  In  the 
United  States  contflbOted  to  this  star- 
tiing  revelation. 

The  Russians  undoubtedly  gained  3  to 
5  years  in  producing  the  atomic  bomb, 
soiely  because  the  American  Government 
for  the  la.st  15  years  has  had  the  official 
attitude,  from  the  White  Howte  down,  of 
being  highly  tolerant  of.  and  at  times 
even  sympathetic  to.  the  views  of  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers,  with  the 
result  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  infiltrated  by  a  network  of  spies,  as 
conclusively  proven  in  the  Hiss-Cham- 
bers and  otlici  cases. 

It  is  an  eiUMIstied  fact  that  both 
President  Truman  and  President  Roose- 
velt had  access  to  all  FBI  and  military 
intelligence  reports  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  although  these  documents  were 
constantly  crossing  their  desks,  the  rec- 
ord of  American  security  is  a  disgraceful 
one  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
were  at  least  150  American  Communist 
and  Soviet  agents  directly  and  indirectly 
connected  with  the  attempt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
booib  from  scientists  who  worked  on  its 
drrelofxnent. 

Mr.  Truman's  startling  revelation  can- 
not erase  the  fact  from  the  minds  of  the 
American  peoiUe  that  the  many  weak- 
nesses and  lasWes  in  the  executive 
hrancb  of  the  Government  permitted  the 
r  oi  a  oumber  of  tiMae  Soviet  agents 
tke  United  States  earryinK  infor- 
mation on  the  ateaMe  bomb  and  other 
sctentiflc  developtneots.  The  American 
people  will  recall  the  escape  of  such  So- 
viet agents  as  Arthur  Adaatt.  Ignace 
ZIotowski.  Andre  Schevseheoko^  and 
Gerhardt  filler  under  the  very  noeae  of 
Department  and  immirration 
The  American  people  will  also 
recall  the  untimely  departure  of  certain 
Russian  dlpkanattc  offlciais  including 
Peter  Ivanov  and  Tattlll  ZubOin. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
eiplaBage  agents  are  still  highly 
In  ttM  contlnenUI  United  States 
M»d  that  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
prosecution  could  be  brought  wlUMNik  the 
disclosure  of  .secret  Information.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  mmiiiete  and  indictable 
case  against  so-called  Scientist  X.  who 
was  allegodhr  one  of  the  evlginal  con- 
tributors of  informaUon  concerning  the 
atomic  bomb  to  Steve  Nelson,  a  top-level 
American  Communist.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  AcUvlties  has  a 
eooipletely  doeimMBted  ease  agrainst  Sci- 
entist X  which  should  be  turned  over  by 
tbe  Justice  Department  to  a  grand  jury 


One  of  the  tragic  factors  In  tMs  ( 
nage  picture  and  in  our  oar 
to  helping  Russia  0s4  the  sloiak  bomb. 
was  our  refusal  to  join  with  Canada  m 
the  prosecution  of  ttas  entire  spy  ring  3 
years  ago.  Canadian  oaciais  vigorously, 
itiy.  and  proasptiy  did  tbelr  part. 
Id  psople  to  prison  including 
Or.  Alan  May.  tbs  fay  sciMifctat  in  ths 
group. 


It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledga 
that  the  American  end  of  the  Soviet 
atomic  spy  ring  was  of  such  proportions 
as  to  dwarf  the  Canadian  section.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  samples  of  uranium  235, 
which  Dr.  May  delivered  to  Russia. 
were  obtained  from  our  own  laboratories 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  our  own  befuddled  top  officials 
of  Government,  over  the  stout  resistance 
of  the  directing  autliorities  of  the  Man- 
hattan atomic  tx>mb  project,  officially  ap- 
proved the  shipment  to  Russia  in  1943 
of  two  consignments  of  uranium  oxide; 
one.  in  the  amount  of  1.000  pounds:  the 
other.  totallinK  2.000  pounds.  These 
shipments,  while  far  from  sufficient  to 
permit  the  construction  of  a  bomb,  were 
absolutely  vital  to  Russia's  own  subse- 
quent experiments  to  produce  the  bomb 
which  eiplodrd  recently  in  Russia. 

The  protection  from  prosecution  en- 
Joyed  by  Soviet  spies.  American  Commu- 
nl.sts.  and  American  fellow  travelers  Is 
made  the  more  disgraceful  by  the  official 
blessing  which  it  receives.     Overlooked 
generally  was  an  official  report  by  At- 
torney General  J.  Howard  McGrath,  for- 
mer    Democratic     national     chairman. 
made  the  night  before  President  Tru- 
man's  announcement   that   Russia   had 
exploded  an  atomic  charge.    Obviously 
timed  as  cover-up  for  past  failures  to 
vigorously    prosecute    Soviet    spies    and 
their  American  collaborators,  many   of 
whom  were  on  the  Government  pay  roll, 
Mr    McOrath's  report,  delivered  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
declared  that  in  many  cases  the  Justice 
Department  had  been  "compelled  to  re- 
frain troB  prosacutiBg  beeause  the  Gov- 
ernment woold  have  to  dividge  top-secret 
iniormation"  concerning  atomic  energy. 
What  kmd  of  an  apology  is  that?     Is  the 
Government   admitting  that   while  our 
irtetlsts  and  our  great  Industrial  engi- 
neers had  the  ingenuity  to  perform  the 
titanic  task  of  completing  the  bomb  In  4 
years,  our  inept  and  politically  minded 
policy  makers  caimot  perfect  the  neces- 
sary few  lines  of  legal  procedure  to  pro- 
tect it? 

The  truth  is  that  otteials  now  making 
top-lonsl  sscurl^  policy  are  so  torn  be- 
tween defending  their  own  past  mistakes 
and  meeting  the  grave  situation  we  now 
face  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
decisive  action.  In  addition,  we  are  still 
cursed  by  havmg  people  in  our  Govern- 
ment with  great  Influence  In  high  places 
who  hold  the  rtdiculousJy  unrealistic 
view  that  the  Soviet  Umon  can  be  court- 
ed, cajoled,  and  appeased  into  the  posi- 
tion of  dropping  their  whole  sinister  plot 
for  worW  domination  If  we  will  only  be 
nice  to  them  and  let  them  have  their  way 
on  more  matters.  The  resultant  falluie 
to  tighten  our  security  policies  is  appal- 
ling and  a  threat  to  our  national  exist- 
ence. 

We  are  at  this  very  moment  supply- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  with  an  amaaing 
amoimt  of  dau  and  Infonnation  con- 
eemhig  the  United  SUtes  and  this  hemi- 
sphere  that  wonid  pioeo  of  top  miliury 
value  to  any  nattan  wMch  chose  to  at- 
tack our  shoras.  We  supply  it  under 
*  tw»ty  anaacement  with  Russia,  and 
tho  b«k  of  it  can  be  boutrht  right  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  but  the  fact 
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Is  that  all  we  get  from  Russia  in  exchange 
are  docvments  that  amount  to  little  more 
than  pfopaganda  pamphlets  containing 
information  that  Is  virtually  valueless. 
The  information  given  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
ranges  from  data  on  harbor  depths  all 
the  way  to  jet  propulsion  and  atomic 
projects.  It  proves  concliislvely  that  we 
should  reassess  our  whole  security  pro- 
gram and  throw  out  of  office  those  in- 
competents who  regard  their  political 
lives  as  more  important  than  our  national 
security. 

Among  the  things  which  we  furnished 
Soviet  Russia  Is  the  American  Air  Alma- 
nac, published  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  which  contains  information 
regarding  the  navigational  star  chart, 
polar  sky  diagrams,  the  duration  of  twi- 
light, corrections  for  height  to  times  of 
sunrise,  sunset,  and  twilight,  and  cer- 
tain other  information  of  value  to  air- 
craft flying  over  the  United  States;  1949. 

We  furnished  a  Flight  Information 
Manual,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  con- 
tains information  as  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  every  civilian  and  military 
airport  and  its  location  In  the  United 
States:  1949. 

An  Oak  Ridge  lecture  series  in  nuclear 
physics,  which  has  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  was  fur- 
nished by  us  In  1947. 

We  furnished  a  list  of  light  and  fog 
signals  for  the  coast  of  North  and  South 
America,  Including  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  current. 

We  furnished  statistics  on  the  commu- 
nications systems  in  the  United  States, 
including  all  data  on  power,  wave 
lengths,  and  so  forth;  current. 

We  furnished  a  list  of  signal-light  sys- 
tems of  the  Intracoastal  waterways  of 
the  United  States;  current. 

We  furnished  Information  regarding 
laboratories  and  plants  for  synthetics, 
together  with  aircraft  photographs  of 
some  Installations  and  their  locations: 
1949. 

We  furnished  Information  regarding 
the  surface-water  supply  of  the  United 
States,  including  drinking-water  sys- 
tems; 1945. 

We  furnished  statistics  pertaining  to 
the  merchant  marine,  including  the 
name  of  every  merchant  vessel.  Its  sig- 
nal and  radio  call  letters,  its  tonnage  and 
Its  home  port;  1947. 

We  furnished  Information  concerning 
the  production  of  metals  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  This 
book  also  lists  those  countries  from 
which  we  must  Import  strategic  metals. 
Including  the  kind  and  volume ;  1948. 

We  furnished  a  list  of  signal- light 
systems  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast, 
as  well  as  the  Pacific  coast ;  current. 

We  furnished  complete  information' 
regarding  the  coast  line  of  Alaska,  as 
well  as  the  routes  to  be  followed  in  en- 
tering numerous  rivers  and  seaports  of 
Alaska.  This  book  describes,  among  nu- 
merous other  things,  the  passages  in  the 
George  and  Carroll  Inlets  Into  the  city 
of  Ketchikan.  It  also  describes  the  Behn 
Canal.  Kasaan  Bay.  Clarence  Strait,  and 
the  soutliern  entrance  to  Stephens  Pas- 
r,  current. 


We  furnished  a  list  of  the  signal  letters 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine; 
1949. 

We  distributed  maps  of  national  forest 
areas  of  the  United  States;  1948. 

We  furnished  a  manual  of  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  which,  while  not  re- 
stricted, contains  Information  regarding 
the  various  organizations  within  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  thus  making  It 
easy  for  a  foreign  government  to  know  In 
what  sections  of  the  Bureau  an  agent 
should  be  planted;  current. 

We  furnished  information  regarding 
the  shipments  of  principal  products  to 
the  United  States  from  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  from  numer- 
ous European,  Central,  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries;  1948. 

We  furnished  information  regarding 
the  tide  tables  of  the  east  coast.  North 
and  South  America ;  current. 

We  furnished  a  report  from  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Manual 
of  Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics; 1948. 

We  furnished  the  Basic  F-ield  Manual 
on  military  training. 

We  furnished  information  regarding 
the  procurement  and  training  of  ground 
combat  troops;  1946. 

We  furnished  the  United  States  Coast 
Pilot  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  describing 
the  entrances  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  and  certain 
other  bodies  of  water;  current. 

We  furnished  information  regarding 
radioactive  Isotopes;  1949. 

We  furnished  Information  regarding 
plastics,  magnesium  castings,  electronics, 
electrical  machinery,  equipment  and 
supplies;   1949. 

We  furnished  deterioration  studies  per- 
taining to  tropical  climates;  1949. 

We  furnished  information  regarding 
fuels  and  lubricants.  Including  sjmthet- 
Ics;  current. 

We  furnished  information  regarding 
the  ports  of  Galveston  and  Texas  City, 
Tex.;  1949. 

We  furnished  the  Procedure  Manual  of 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics;  current. 

We  furnished  navigational  Information 
regarding  the  Columbia  River,  Missis- 
sippi, and  other  principal  rivers  in  the 
United  States ;  current. 

We  furnished  the  tidal  current  charts 
for  New  York  Harbor,  together  with  the 
maiJS  thereof;  current. 

We  also  furnished  a  technical  manual 
on  military  explosives;  1945. 

We  received  very  little  or  no  Informa- 
tion of  the  type  mentioned  herein  from 
Soviet  Russia. 

Of  course  some  of  the  data  on  this  list 
Is  of  value  to  American  enterprise,  in- 
dustry, and  business,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  no  other  nation  or  earth 
goes  to  the  lengths  that  we  do  in  supply- 
ing information  of  military  value  free  of 
charge  to  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  It 
Is  the  product  of  self -perpetuating  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  constantly  dreaming 
up  new  governmental  documents  and 
pamphlets  to  further  their  own  expan- 
sion and  to  propagandize  the  American 
people  for  more  and  more  government. 
But  the  damage  to  our  military  secur- 
ity cannot  possibly  be  calculated. 


We  need  only  recall  that  when  we 
went  to  war  with  Japan,  the  Japs  had 
every  kind  of  data  that  their  hearts 
could  desire  about  the  Philippines.  Ha- 
waii, and  the  continental  United  States, 
while  our  Government  pitiably  asked  all 
Americans  who  had  pictures  or  maps  of 
any  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire  to  please 
rush  them  to  Washington  for  the  military 
to  scan. 

While  It  is  perhaps  wise  to  press  now 
for  strict  international  control  of  the 
atom  bomb,  Congress  should  take  a  par- 
allel step  and  make  a  thorough-going 
investigatJon  of  our  entire  security  set- 
up. It  is  evident  that  the  executive 
branch  has  no  Intention  of  taking  any 
corrective  steps  that  will  expose  its  past 
mistakes.  Plainly,  Congress  must  act 
unless  we  want  to  welcome  a  second 
Pearl  Harbor  with  open  arms. 


Feileral  Aid  to  Educatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLINA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Monday,  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  editorial: 

Hoosx  or  dxpfasKSTATmB, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  28,  1949. 
Hon.   JAMXS  T.  Pattkhsow, 

Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
Mr  DEAs  COLLXAGnx:  Attached  hereto  Is  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  OreenvUle 
Piedmont,  my  home-town  afternoon  news- 
paper, written  by  Editor  Wayne  Freeman  in 
response  to  some  observations  made  by  you 
in  the  House  on  the  biU  proposing  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

It  occtirred  to  me  you  would  be  interested 
in  reading  tbe  editorial,  as  in  my  Judgment 
the  facts  stated  therein  are  true. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  edi- 
torial, I  am  Inserting  same  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcou)  along  with  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  you. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  R.  BBTsoif. 

txr's   STOP    rHis    m riaccciONAL    rauuiM' 

Thoughtful  southerners  have  been  greatly 
pleased  and  somewhat  encouraged  In  tlie  last 
few  years  over  the  fact  tliat  the  light  of  tlie 
truth  about  the  South  has  begun  to  pene- 
trate the  North.  It  even  glimmers  faintly  in 
some  parts  of  New  Xngland. 

However,  It  seems  th&t  this  new  enlighten- 
ment Is  far  from  complete  and  that  many 
northerners  still  have  much  to  learn,  not  only 
about  the  South  but  about  themselves. 

Take,  for  Instance,  Representative  PAnxa- 
soN,  a  Republican,  of  Connecticut.  In  a 
statement  for  the  ComuamaaaiAL  ^*~™"  op- 
posing Federal  aid  to  edBoitlon  he  adviaad 
Southern  States  to  spend  their  money  on 
education  at  home  insfad  of  offering  New 
England  industry  tax-free  operations  in  the 
South.  He  said  the  Senate-approved  bill 
"demonstrates  further  evidence  of  a  Govern- 
ment beneficence  to  the  Southern  States." 

He  said  further:  "I  have  no  desire  to  legis- 
late or  to  debate  Issues  on  a  regional  bacU, 
but  I  do  faei  that  tlM  yiwwn  isMiin  at  a  lUgb 
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or  wiltnliMj  certain  limited  tax  exemp- 
loeal  baatL  Many  South 
for  tastane*.  oiaipt  new 
•H  uauttan.  wtipl  Uate  levied 
of  tlte  Kboola.  for  a  period 
otf  S  j*mt%.  TH*  Idoa  !■  to  allow  tbe  plai:ta 
a  *►*»*»>*»  to  start  protfvelaf  proatsM^  before 
tiM  full  tax  burden  la  plaead  on  Ukem. 

plant  or 

tk«t  mOk  a  tax- 
he 


_  to 

to   provide   ■nnlrlpal    emluaa.    to  aay 
ct  him  havtag  to  halp  support  an 
It. 

■re  not 


womcd  about  federal 
•vcn  as  you  and  we 
(Btas  srtuch  have  <^cr«d 
nta- 


to  du.    Tbe  small 

grantad  new  planu  do  not  sub- 

tfto  tuads  STstUMs  tar  < 

la  wadaiV0lB§  ao  ooaaoaMo  io?o- 

but 

R  la  lacnaalBc  ibo  ■outli's 

cbaratoy.  Its  ability  to  Mpyt 

itf  tta  ocbar  pobUc  aMl  prtvato 


sbr  8outb 
tba   Pwlcrai 


from 
nt.    but  ao  Mm*   New 


ttatlve  PsrmaoM  call 
Urtfli  wtJtih  U 

r»  tadmurf  at  tho  < 

apmiHural  Smitbt    What  doca  be 

»  ttMgkt-rato  diSerentiaia  wtiteh   for 

yvars  paaallaad  tbe  South  and  benefited  New 


Wo  rFsoldeist  ewr  directed 
•nt    to    abandon    even     tem- 
porarily tta  policy  of  lettlnf  contracta  on  a 


1^ 


bava  bofof*  dow  been  pUoad  in  tbe 
Tbeaa  reaaons  do  not  include  tba 
thli^a  New  IngUnd  la  trying  to  kid  ItaelT 
tlrtnirtng  are  tba  eauaa — tax  prefennant 
and  cheap  and  axpkUfMa  labor. 
The  truth  ta  tHat  tba  Bulb  la  bacomlng 
for  telabad  floatfi  aa  boytoig 
;  It  1  ja  tba  raw  MBtartata  and 
requlrcmenta   of     an    Intfdatrlal 
y;  aiMl  tt  la  now  reaeblag  tba  point 
In  Its  derainpnwt  wbare  it  caa  wwmota  wltb 
aad  heretofore  more  favored  regions, 
agree   with   Representative   PATtnaoH 
tbat  a  praqyarous  M^w  England  is  essential 
to  tba  nattonal  welfare,  end  we  belteve  that 
no  regtoo  aboold  ba  allowod  to  proflt  un- 
fairly at  tba  •xprnm  at  anotter.    We  do  not 
to  todulga  la  debate  on  a  retinal  basis, 
elkbar.  and  w«  hofM  tbe  North  will  looo  quit 
bringlag  tbe  reglaaal  flgbi  to  ua. 

New  tegland  aboidd  atop  tta  catarwauUng 
snd  «aad  tba  aneiglai  It  la  waattng  in  re- 
agatnat  the  South  In  a  close 
at  the  facts  on  why  Its  economy 
Is  ailing  and  oa  s  deTeiopment  program  cap- 
sbte  of  aaecaadbag  la  a  caaapatltlTa  economy 
Tba  aomb.  Nlav  ragjawd.  aad  the  other 
ragkana"  at  the  Cnltad  Stafeaa  should  rcalias 
tbat  all  their  ecoaomlc  and  loctal  problema 
ai«  common  to  sJi  regions  and  they  should  at- 
tack   tbem   on   an    interregional    (national) 


Tbe  Road  ta  Dbaslcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDtRO 

or  MJCHICAJi 

ui  THE  BOOH  or  aVaaBBNTATIW 
Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr  DONDKRO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoBO.  I  include  therein 
an  article  from  the  Biddle  curvey  on  the 
Lustron  house.  It  is  unbeHevmUe  and 
incredible  that  sane  busineaaaMB  and 
Govexninent  reiMresentatives  would  in- 
dulge In  iwuiing  money  to  a  corporation 
to  buUd  houses  for  $9,100.  which  the  cor- 
poration sella  for  $5  600  to  the  dealers. 
This  is  aiilHi^  In  its  most  indefensible 
form.  This  kind  of  financing  by  the 
Oorernment  will  uitimbtely  lead  to  dis- 
aster. No  one  has  erer  i 
anthmetic. 

The  article  follows  : 

LOvraoH  m  woMoaaxjiifD 

The  fabuJotM  alary  of  a  fantastic  renture 
of  the  Ooremment  Into  the  field  of  free 
mttwpnaa— •  de«l  for  which  the  taxpayers 
already  have  put  up  $37.S00.(Mg  in  KPC  loans, 
with  mora  advaocaa  likely  to  fWiaa — has  ap- 
peared In  the  strange  «aaa  aC  X<iMRm  Ccyp^ 
manufacturer  of  stael  tioiiiia 

itaaa,  nwda  of  sheets  of  pastel - 
I  ataal  aad  put  together  with  nuts  and 
boiu.  coat  M.IOO  to  manufacture,  but  aeU 
to  daalan  at  tba  faatary  (or  WjBeo.  Lustron 
>•  •■«■<  tt  bard  to  aaka  aiwiay  that  way. 
and.  bealdas.  tba  daalara  do  not  have  tba 
working  eapUal  ot  ilg.0OQ  to  glUo.uOO  needed 
to  carry  oa  bWilBaaa.  As  a  result,  sccurding 
to  a  detallad  aaalyals  by  the  Wan  Street 
JDtvnal.  Loatroa  la  tapping  at  the  doors  of 
tba  mm  tar  »H.lil.»gi  aMra.  aad  Cont 
la  aba«g  to  proetda  MMMJM  to  tTS.ooO.f 
■ore  for  worltlag  capital  tar  Ita  ( 
■ouae  already  baa  votad  to 
•TtUIOO.OOO  to  help  tba  daalan  ahmg.  and 
tba  flanata  baa  Totad  m.00OJ0g.  Out  of 
probably  will  ooma  aid  of  around 


Luatron  embarked  on  making  steal  prefab 
bouses  in  1047  with  a  loan  from  the  RFC. 
which  the  RFC  at  the  Ume  was  opposed  to 
making.  Other  Government  offlrlals.  bow- 
•var.  wanted  Luttron  to  be  given  the  money. 

0aM  RFC  Director  flarvey  J.  Ounderaon  In 
1©<7: 

"I  think  the  Luatron  experiment  even  now 
baa  no  better  tba*  a  fltt-M  chance  at  ever 
Bueceedin^." 

Dr.  John  R.  Steelman.  a  White  House  aa- 
slatant,  at  that  same  time  said  Lustron'a 
booaaa  "would  make  a  real  contribution  to- 
ward aHettDg  tba  houslntt  shortage  during 
the  iwmtng  3  yaars." 

Luatron.  aaaaadlBg  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal.  produced  Its  first  houae  last  November. 
To  date  it  has  turned  out  only  1.78S  homes. 
Thia.  plus  a  highly  paid  staff  of  exacutlvea. 
Is  one  reason  why  Lustron  today  is  losing 
$1,100,000  a  month  Another  la  that  dealers, 
one  •  they  have  sold  the  home  buyer  on  the 
Idea  of  a  steel  house,  do  not  have  the  capital 
neeeasary  to  finance  the  purchase  and  prepa- 
ration ot  home  sltca. 

Because  Lustron  s  3.000  workers,  when 
TLO'nlng  out  houses  at  tiie  ounxpany's  all- 
time  hi^h  rate  of  38  per  day  In  August,  were 
producing  them  faster  than  dealers  could 
sell  them,  output  has  now  been  cut  back  to  13 
a  day.  Luatron  ofilclais  say  production  of  S6 
a  day  is  necessary  to  get  costs  down  to  the 
break-even  point.  Stepping  up  aaloa  to  dls- 
poae  of  such  a  production,  thus,  btngaa,  say 
Lustron  GlScials.  on  providing  working  capital 
for  the  cash-short  dealers.  Heuce  the  re- 
quf-.t  to  Congress  for  mere  funds. 

An  additional  stumbling  block  to  larger 
sales  Is  the  fact  that  aonlng  ordinances  In 
aaay  loealttlaa  do  not  permit  the  erection  of 
■iaal  boaaaa,  so  dealers  must  concentrate 
tbalr  eirarts  in  areas  where  there  are  few  or 
no  zoning  barriers. 

At  the  present,  however,  It  looks  as  though 
Lustron  has  tapped  an  unlimited  well  of 
Oovernment  backing.  To  protect  Its  original 
Investment  snd  try  to  aoake  It  pay  off.  both 
the  Rf  C  and  Congreaa  laem  ready  to  provide 
tbe  requested  cash,  which  altogether  may 
total  as  much  as  tl00,000.000  to  $125,000,000. 

The  money,  of  course.  Is  taxpayers  money. 
Part  of  it  is  that  tax  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
irimen*  irrabs  from  every  pay  envelope  be- 
fore It  resches  the  worker  who  earned  It. 
Part  of  It  comes  from  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends, from  the  35  percent  capltal-galna  lavy, 
and  from  the  20-percent  tax  ou  the  workbig 
girl's  lipstick  and  facial  cream. 

When  an  individual  businessman,  or  pri- 
vate corporation  decides  to  make  and  market 
a  new  product,  surveys  are  first  conducted  to 
determine  the  degree  of  ctinaumer  aeoeptanca. 
A  dealer  organiaation  la  carefully  planaed. 
AU  poaaibie  pitfalls  are  minutely  esamlnad. 
Even  after  ail  thaae  preliminary  steps  are 
completed,  the  individual  does  not  go  ahead 
on  a  vast  production  program.  First,  the 
privste  producer  of  a  new  product  sets  up  a 
pilot  operation.  He  produces  a  limited  run 
at  tba  product,  picks  one  city,  or  maybe  a 
Magla  store  to  teat  actoal  marketing.  From 
bia  pilot  prnfitluM  r«n.  he  gets  an  idea  of 
what  hla  coata  wUI  ba.  From  his  pilot  mar- 
keting project,  he  determlnaa  what  conaumar 
acceptance  will  be.  and  how  much  must  be 
ipaat  for  promotion.  When  he  lias  checked 
ail  anglaa.  then,  and  than  oaly.  does  he  st- 
tempt  to  go  into  maaa  pvodaetion. 

tt  tba  caae  of  Luatron  la  any  criterion — 
and  tba  oaae  of  tbe  Tucker  automobUa  com- 
pany aaems  to  support  thla  tbaury — the  pro- 
oadure  of  the  Government  when  It  engagaa  in 
ftae  enterj^rlse  is  to  provide  the  money  first 
aad  aak  qwaattons  afterward. 

working  with  the  Oovem- 
have  to  be  wealthy.  The 
or  Lustron.  aeeordlng  to  tbe  Wall 
Street  Joomal.  put  only  $1,000  into  tbe  cooa- 
pany—gfiOO  for  himself  and  $600  for  hla  vrife. 
Fur  this  Investment  they  received  stoek  rap- 
naantlng  voung  control. 


All  of  which  proves  tbat  tbe  Oovemment 
would  be  fiar  twtter  off  confining  Ita  opa«- 
tlons  to  tbe  eaceutive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial fields,  leavlac  to  private  buabxeaa  tbe  Job 
of  producing  and  dlstrlbutiag  Induatilal 
products,  and  undtfwriting  private  vanturea^ 

But  in  these  days  of  fact-finding  boards,  5 
percenters,  and  3-day  high  jinks  l>y  John  L. 
Lewis  acd  hla  miners,  everything  continues 
relative  In  Waahlngton  wonderland. 


The  One  Hundredtii  Birthday  Story  of 
Morfans  Landing  Farm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  oaxcoif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Monday,  September  26.  1949 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
Imnbia  River  in  the  far  Northwest,  one 
of  the  great  waterways  of  the  Nation, 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  For  over  190  years 
it  has  home  the  traffic  of  the  pioneers 
and  their  successors  aind  has  furnished 
water  and  hydroelectinc  power  for  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  of 
a  great  aiad  prosperous  community. 

In  the  Columbia  River  a  few  miles  be- 
low Portland,  my  home  city,  is  situated 
Sauvles  I^and.  It  is  a  small  island  but 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  this  favored 
region.  On  Sau\'les  Island  is  located  a 
farm  known  as  Morgan's  Landing  farm 
which  has  been  in  the  ownership  of  one 
family,  the  Morgans,  for  over  100  years. 
On  July  4  last,  the  present  owners.  Omar 
C.  Spencer  and  Laura  Morgan  Spencer, 
celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  their  family's  ownership  of  the 
farm.  During  this  long  span  of  years 
the  farm  has  been  occupied  and  culti- 
vated and  has  contributed  much  to  the 
economy  of  the  region.  It  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  benefits  of  wise 
farm  practices,  soil  conservation,  and 
utilization,  and  the  values  to  be  derived 
from  sound  flood  control  methods.  The 
soil  is  the  mother  of  progress  and  a  rich 
heritage  to  be  guarded  and  preserved. 

As  a  part  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary celebration,  Omar  C.  Spencer, 
Jr.,  manager  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
fourth  generation  in  ownership,  wrote 
an  interesting  and  intriguing  brochure 
on  the  history  of  this  pioneer  farm  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  here  in  the 
Congress  t\'ith  good  farm  practices,  wise 
soil  conservation,  and  effective  flood  con- 
trol. I  am  including  the  brochure  as 
part  of  these  remarks. 

THX     ONT     HtTWDWDTH     BiBTHDAT     StOBT     OF 

MoaoAirs  Ijtm>nvG  Fsaic  on  Saitviis  Islahd 
m  Oksgon 

nrrscDCcnoN  rr  okas  c.  spcrcsa,  n. 
Any  land  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which 
has  been  in  the  same  family  ownership  for 
at  least  100  years  has  a  story  to  tell.  If 
Morgans  Landing  farm  could  speak,  it  could 
tell  Its  own  story  better  than  anyone  else. 
And  so.  aa  Its  maniiger  and  of  the  fotirth 
3n  since  It  was  settled  by  my  great- 


ao. 


I  will  aasoma  It 
li  part  of  tbe  story  tt 


:  z  wsa  wn*  uure 


talk 


In  the  hegtnntng.  and  aa  a  part  at  Saavles 
Island,  I  was  wild  land.  For  thouaands  of 
years  I  received  from  the  Columbia  and  WU- 
lamette  Rlvers  rich  topeoU  coming  from  the 
maantatna.  billa,  and  valleys  above.  Long 
bcCiora  whtta  man  came  I  was  possesaed  by 
Indians  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  I 
famished  them  with  fish,  game,  and  the 
wappato.  as  well  as  a  .location  for  their  tribal 
coimcUs. 

Situated  on  the  Columbia  River,  I  was  wit- 
ness from  the  year  of  its  discovery  in  1793  to 
all  the  coming  and  going  up  and  dcwn  thet 
great  river.  Through  the  years  there  passed 
along  my  shores  explorers,  fur  traders,  mis- 
sionaries, scientists,  and.  finally,  the  pioneers. 
Before  I  came  into  private  ownership  the 
flags  of  the  United  States,  England,  Russia, 
and  Spain  claimed  my  allegiance.  But  by 
1846.  through  peaceful  international  agree- 
ments, my  salute  was  to  one  flag  alone,  and 
that  was  to  the  stars  and  stripes. 

THSH   X  BTSin  A  KAlfCH 

I  came  into  private  ownership  as  a  dona- 
tion land  claim  on  July  4,  1848,  through  set- 
tlement by  Edward  and  Ifary  Moigan  who. 
with  their  family,  were  covered-wagtm 
pioneers  from  Ohio  In  1845.  It  should  be 
explained  that  donation  land  claims  were 
offered  under  an  act  passed  by  the  United 
States  to  encourage  pioneers  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  a  journey  of  thousands  of  mUes 
and  settle  tbe  West.  I  was  a  ranch  from  the 
date  of  my  settlement  Ijecauae  annual  fresh- 
ets from  the  Columbia  River  made  my  culti- 
vation impracticable  and  required  that  most 
of  my  soil  t>e  used  in  a  state  of  nature.  My 
rich  wild  meadows  furnished  for  Uvestock. 
pasture  in  summer  and  hay  in  winter.  My 
lakes  abounded  with  wild  ducks,  geese,  and 
swan  producing  revenue  in  earlier  days  from 
unregulated  ccmmerclal  hunting  and  later 
from  lake  rentals  for  regulated  spkcrtsman- 
ahip.  No  public  road  crossed  my  boundaries. 
Until  the  last  few  years  of  my  existence  as 
a  ranch  my  only  means  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  outside  world  was  by  rowboat 
or  steamboat  on  the  Columbia  River. 

During  my  Uie  as  a  ranch  the  big  white 
house  with  green  shutters  was  buil^.  That 
was  in  1883  and  in  order  to  give  more  secu- 
rity against  annual  high  waters  ttie  hoiue 
was  constructed  on  a  building  site  graded  up 
to  an  elevation  of  30  fet^w. 

I  went  through  the  high  water  of  1894 
which  rose  to  33  feet,  covering  all  of  my  acres 
and  3  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  big  white 
house.  But  the  water  came  gradually  and 
some  in  the  family  ownership  stayed  on; 
others  moved  away  and  returned  in  due 
course  Damages  sustained,  such  as  sedi- 
ment in  the  house,  wrecked  buildings,  torn- 
out  fences,  and  logs  and  trash  scattered  over 
my  surface,  were  repaired  or  cleared  away 
and  my  operation  as  a  ranch  was  soon  re- 
sumed. 

By  1930.  a  county  road  leading  to  a  county 
ferry  was  built  across  my  land.  This  means 
of  transportation  took  the  place  of  passenger 
steamboats  of  which  Morgan's  Landing  was 
soon  to  see  its  last.  In  1936  I  was  supplied 
with  electric  service. 

NOW  I  AM  A  rAKM 

My  transition  from  a  ranch  to  a  farm  came 
in  1941.  That  was  when  my  750  acres  were 
included  in  a  12,000-acre  tract  on  Sauvles 
Island  which  was  protected  from  annual  high 
waters  by  a  32-foot  levee.  The  cost  was  paid 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1986  by  the 
landowners  and  the  Federal  Government. 
My  use  as  land  was  now  to  undergo  a  com- 
plete change.  Sloughs  and  lakes  were 
drained  through  improved  ditches.  Land 
was  leveled.  Wild  maadowa  gave  way  to 
domestic  clovers  and  grasses.  New  houses 
and  barns  took  the  place  of  old  ones,  but  the 


big  whiu  hoosa  with  grean  stanttflra  atUl 
held  its  commanding  poaltlazi.  During  aay 
chaBga  from  ranch  to  farm  scmie  of  tbe  fitida 
produced  grains;  in  due  time,  however,  aU  of 
my  acres  were  returned  to  sod  crops,  but  of  a 
better  quality  than  in  earliar  days.  Mora- 
over,  with  Improved  f aciilttaa  and  aquipaaaiilk 
clovers  and  grasses  are  now  cut  and  stored  ta 
silos  and  preserved  aa  green  feed  for  livestock 
during  the  wtoters.  I  have  asparlanoad 
great  satisfaction  in  my  long  and  eonttnnad 
use  for  livestock,  particularly  dairy  and  beef 
cattle.  I  am  grateftil  that  none  of  my  owners 
have  even  been  lured  to  land  uses  which 
would  lessen  my  fertility  and  which  would 
eventually  destroy  my  life. 

Two  events  occurred  in  1948  which  were 
outstanding  in  my  existence  as  a  farm;  first. 
the  coming  of  the  telephone  which  baa 
proven  to  be  of  great  help  and  conventenoa 
in  my  operation:  second,  the  1948  high  water 
which  rose  rapidly  and  threatened  to  break 
the  levee.  Because  of  this  danger  my  owners 
called  to  their  aid  a  river  ataaaaboat  which. 
with  a  large  sawdust  barga.  aaovad  my  200 
head  of  dairy  cattle  to  a  higher  location  on 
the  mainland  where  my  lierdsmen  and  the 
cattle  remained  for  21  days  while  the  30-foot 
flood  subsided.  That  was  a  close  call,  tar 
a  break  in  the  levee  could  have  taken  the 
Uves  of  my  herdsmen  and  the  cattle  and 
would  have  destroyed  many  of  my  buUdlngs 
and  would  have  killed  m?  flelds  of  clover  and 
grasses.  But  the  levee  held,  thanks  to  the 
heroic  work  of  civilians  and  soldiers. 

Thiu  far  I  have  told  my  story  without  ref- 
erence, for  the  most  part,  to  the  persons  in- 
volved. But  since  my  appearance  and  char- 
acter have  been  molded  by  people,  this  one 
hundredth  birthday  story  would  seem  ccld 
and  ungracious  if  further  mention  of  per- 
sonalities ware  omitted.  Edward  and  Mary 
Morgan,  who  aettled  and  brought  me  into 
private  cwn«shlp,  have  already  been  man> 
turned.  The  names  of  my  present  owners, 
irtio  have  developed  me  during  my  enttra 
life  as  a  farm,  and  of  my  preaent  manager 
are  shown  on  earlier  pages.  Three  otbar 
names  stand  out  and  oompleta  tba  llat  of 
owners  and  managara.  Tbaaa  aia  W.  ■.  M. 
Uorgan  and  Sarab  S.  Morgan,  who  eatab- 
llshed  and  follovred  standards  of  managa- 
ment,  land  use,  and  home  excellence  during 
my  long  life  as  a  ranch.  Finally  there  was 
John  A.  Spencer,  my  manager  from  1333  to 
1936.  whose  youth  and  enthualasm  are  stUl 
reflected  in  what  I  am  today.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  that  those  three  could  not 
have  lived  to  see  my  stature  as  a  farm. 

But  whatever  I  am  in  appearance,  char- 
acter, and  usefulness,  I  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  courage,  vision,  industry,  plans, 
hopes,  and  dreams  of  all  my  owners  and 
managers  in  the  family  chain,  living  and 
dead.  For  I  am  something  more  than  mere 
land.  I  am  green  meadows:  white  buildings; 
ash  and  cottonwoods;  herds  of  flne  cattle; 
a  mighty  river;  passing  ships  of  all  nations; 
a  blue  sky:  and  snow-capped  mountains. 
Yes,  I  am  aU  of  these  but  more.  I  am  life 
itself,  because  I  produce  the  things  which 
make  and  sustain  life,  made  so  by  all  my 
owners  and  managers  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  and  worked  with  me. 


Peace,  ProilactiTity,  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  XLUHon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVBS 

Monday,  September  26. 1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro, 
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I  iDchHie  the  ftddress  of  former  Repre- 
MBUUre  Everett  U  Dlrksen  delivered 
at  Fnrta.  OL,  oft  Bumiiilier  II.  at  the 
he  unnmuuMt  hit  candidacy  for  ih« 
iblican  nomination  of  United  SMtat 
Iter  m  the  1»S0  electlOQ. 
l^e  addreM  foitows: 
PSACS.  PaaMKTmrr.  *mb 


of  tlM  tMM  w  pay. 
•acA  year 
Um  Natloa. 

•ay   to 
.    Mora 
at 

ffmtom  la  Um  graat  apliltual  adrcotur* 
etvuiaattaa 
Ob  all  of  tbaaa.  tba  praaant 

viM  MMfe  (or  It.  have  fa 


of  thOM   who   DOW    tflTVCt   OUT 

affalra.    Tbay  ara  tba  raault  of  a  laadarahlp 
which  doaant  lead  but  alwaja  tralla  behind. 

antAT  AaooT  i»>af 

he  piopli  of  Illlcoia  wUl  hava 
to  paaa  JodgBMnt  on  men  and  poll- 
Lai  It  ba  a  boM  and  claar-cut  Judc- 
X.    Wa  ahowK  feaov  bow  wb«tlMr  ilwu- 
of  ynniig  mmi  maA  la  tiM  lau  conflict 


ilry  to  a  kind  of  paUtHI  BMMfMMBt 
m  u»«  pattarn  of  MCtallan. 
Wa  abotild  know  now  wbotbar  the  waatluc 
tmmm  aad  wtal  faUuraa  of  ttka 
an  lo  fee  our  lot  or  wbatbor  «• 
tho  laal  lihwaliMi  «f  aosMMB  Mtiaa. 
pay  ai  wa  go.  ibaiw  the  Mortflao.  iqwal  Juatica, 
ladlTtdual  liberty,  and  govemmaat  that  gov- 
•rtM  and  not  inanacoo. 


Lot  avaota  ull  tha  ttory  of  paaea     The 
It  iiiinfMrtoM  ky  Um  PraaMast  that  tha 

wtth  affrcaaloo; 
ita  la 
CblBa*  tba 
tnmtkm 

«  foaiB  afib;  TJ-tfay.  tha  MUono  for  ansa* 
■Mta.  our  virtual  cvletloo  from  Aala  by  a 
ally,  tba  eoatly  airlift;  and  tha  mla- 
a'  Taita  rim  up  to  proclaim  a  peace 
~boao  now  la  powar  have  Bla> 
for  progfoai  aad  vovii  for 
ipMifiiit 


M 


thrfty 


of  encouracaaaant  for  produe- 

the  adaunlatrattoa  baa 

wars  end  wa  abould  bava 

population 


daflclU.    tba  aearcb   for 

pQbUc  otoaay:   tba 

for  aeocKuny:    tba 

Isr  Mloollnc  Indua- 

lulu 

ctxre:  tba  atub- 

tbaa  (brlft  la  food  for  tba  paopla 

it:  tba  aneouracaoaant 

tba  aaw  poUey  of  pay- 

irradaamable 

tnoa 


wbo  now  tfkact  o«ir  affaln  have  en- 
tba  vary  fraaduau  wblcb  vaa  aaaxired 
tban  alcht  aoora  yaara  ago.     Blandly 
tfo  tbay  aaaart  that  tba  rlgbt  to  speak,  to 
print,  to  aaaambU.  and  to  petition  la  still  in- 
tact.    Tbay  are  alao  Intact  In  Oraat  Brttaln 
today  but  It  u  an  offaoaa  to  glva  your  aalgb- 
bor  a  pitcher  of  mUk.  repair  your  o«B  taouae 
witb  your  own  baoda.  or  grow  a  evop  aoC  ap- 
kf  tba  Oevanuaant.    Tbara.  Ufa  la  a 
■t  froa>  Mrtb  to  deatb.    Praadon  baa 
planned  away.    Only   tba  traadom   to 
It  lu  pawlDf  left.     In  our  own  country 
tba  niwsnrli  lor  aMra  Padwai  power,  mora 
•nd  tba  ponaltlaa  to  «o  wttb 
aaauit  oo  CraadoiB.    Tba  unra 
I  of  govera 
I  of  tha  piopli  la  an  aaeault  on  frca- 
Tha  prooKitlaQ  of  tba  walfara  atau. 
which  wa  bear  ao  much  about,  la  an  aaaauit 
oa  fraadom.     Tbe  luraa  and  band-outs  with 
eootrola  attached,  for  tba  sake  of  votaa.  is  an 
aaaauit   on    freedom      Spending    the    Nation 
Into  a  crlats  vbieb  can  aarva  aa  an  sinMa  for 
■nora  aonttola   la    aa   aaautft   on    nis<iiL 
Thaaa  ara  aoaae  of  tbe  alow  but  deadly  foreaa 
a%l^  win  ll^uidau  Individual  liberty  juat  aa 
rty  aa  tbay  bava  datroyad  it  la  so  aMtny 
—  parts  af  Iha  world. 

lih  Will  carry  ua  toward  a 

lare  not  mmHam»l.    Tbaf  ara  a  paaduct 

af  Mfeatlaa.  i«i   i  "^'' — and 


Twc  aaroRJCAH  paarr 

To  BMfta  this  test  fairiT  aad  hMtly  tha 
■apuMlcaa  Party  must  dearly  draw  Iha  tsaua. 
This  la  no  time  for  a  tblmblaful  of  gospel. 
The  Issue  la  not  only  acoaooftle  but  moral 
Tbe  Republican  Party  spraag  from  the  moral 
looua  of  rreed<Mn  It  haa  endured  fnr  nearly 
a  aoaUiry  In  tba  days  of  lu  stewardahlp 
Nation  made  tia  podtaai  progNM.    Its 

acrpt  waa  and  It  Om  paaiaat  good  tor  the 
wttbla  tba  fnuaaworfc  of 


am  A  MMan 

Th#re  shotild  be  a  banner  to  wbMh  paapla 
can  repair,  wbo  believe  that  OovarBflMBt 
ihould  iwiiafi  to  tha  iphrtt  of  tbe  Constttu. 
tloa  oa  waQ  oa  to  iha  latlar:  tbat  social 
balance  can  be  achieved  without  wasteful 
bureaucracy:  tbat  centra llaad  government 
tbreatena  not  only  fraadom  but  tba  very 
I  of  ear  Padaral  system:  tbat  the  way 
hByliig  power  Is  not  to  vote 
It  but  to  peedwoo  tk  that  a  taxpayer  fats 
more  for  hli  dollar  when  he  spaodi  It 
himself  than  he  docs  when  tt  makes  a  waste- 
ful journey  to  Waahlngton  and  back:  that 
you  cannot  outapand.  outlure.  and  oui- 
ptnmlas  a  party  which  places  victory  before 
uuuull|.  that  you  naaanl  stem  a  Red  tide 
wltb  a  chronically  red  budget:  that  cora- 
ratmlam  within  our  own  land  Is  OKire  than  a 
flab  or  a  fever  and  should  be  uprooted:  tbat 
party  vitally  baaed  on  clear-cut  laauea  la  In- 
dispensable to  our  national  daatlny:  tbat 
planned  ecoooniy  Is  a  fancy  name  for  eco- 
nomic enslavement;  tbat  a  political  party 
■hoold  Bot  bo  the  ■iniHhmoiM  for  any  grwup 
btit  for  tha  whole  eomitry:  that  fraadom  for 
tba  OMUi  In  the  street  la  the  great  Isaxie  before 
thla  ganeratlon:  and  that  the  promtaea  by 
which  man  live  ara  thoaa  which  can  ba  kept. 

I  am  willing  to  prsasat  thla  laaoa  to  tha 
people  of  nilnols.  Thla  la  aot  taaa|Mrad  by 
narrow  ambition  or  a  dealra  for  •<^>tni 
What  we  are  dealing  wltb  today  la  too 
aarteua.  it  la  a  crisis.  At  the  end  of  the  one 
road  Uaa  an  eplUph  for  freedom.  At  tba 
end  of  the  other  la  the  fulfillment  of  tba 
Amarlean  dream  I  believe  tbara  la  a  wtadom 
and  a  faith  at  tha  graaa  roota  which.  If  made 
eooal  and  aettve.  will  take  the  road  marked 


TW  LaW  MaBeyaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

m  TBS  HOtTOB  or  ■■PEMBirrATIVKS 
Jfoaduy.  5d9teaiter  28.  t$49 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
pearlng  on  pBfw  AiS«  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNOKnnoNAL  Racoio  L<i  the  tint 


profrress  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  a'hlch  was  in- 
serted by  Chairman  Cmlimm  of  tbe  House 
Judiciary  Suhcommlttee  which  is  mak- 
ing the  study. 

A  constituent  who  has  read  tfaia  rB> 
port  has  called  my  attention  to  an  tdU 
torlal  appearing  In  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Daily  Telegram  and  urges  that  tbe  labor 
monopoly  be  studied  along  with  mooop- 
oly  of  other  big  buxlnesT  As  a  member 
of  this  •ubcommlttee  and  pur.«uant  to 
permission  given  to  me  by  the  Hotise.  I 
am  Inserting  that  editorial,  which  Is  as 
followi: 

TVS   LAaoa    MOBOrOLT 


Varlotia  govemmenut  sctlOB 
taken  over  the  years  against  Mff  blHiBaw  to 
up  monopolies.  Court  oetlons  have 
started  to  make  certain  that  tha  publle 
racehraa  tba  beaaflt  of  competitive  enter- 
prlaa.  Bona  have  boon  succsaaful  aad  tha 
publi'-  has  reaped  tha  reward. 

The  lataat  tDoaopoly  eaaa  Is  against  the 
Atlantic  B  Pacific  TOa  Co..  which  the  Oovern* 
ment  sa)!  must  baspitt  ttplBto  •msllrr  unHa, 
Thu  suit  U  attaad  at  prolaeting  the  tb«y« 
sanda  of  ssuUler  grocery  flrma  that  find  It 
diAcult  to  eooapeu  wltb  tha  Mg  abala  store's 
mass  buying  and  procaaalng  metheds.  Tbe 
ptiBUa  probaMy  wUl  get  few  prleo  baaaflu  If 
iha  aollaa  Is  ouaooaaf  ui.  Tha  null  eporators. 
however,  will  find  It  advantageous. 

Tbe  Oovcrnment  Is  persistant  In  tba  fight 
against  alleged  btg-buslnaaa  monopoly.  But 
at  tbe  same  time  the  Ooeamasaat  has  per- 
mitted tha  blnooi  BMOopoiy  In  tha  nation. 
the  labor  Boonopoly.  to  run  hog-wild.  The 
coal  strike  la  a  etmm  in  point.  Tha  labor  that 
produooa  tha  Nations  coai  Is  at  tha  beck  and 
call  of  ODO  BUm.  John  L.  Lewis.  Nearly  SOO.- 
000  miner*  In  30  SUtea  think  and  act  aa  their 
boss  doea.  Lewis  and  his  miners  have  It 
within  their  power  to  literally  fraoao  the 
Nation  to  death  thla  winter. 

They  ara  out  on  strike  now  aa  the  result  of 
an  argument  over  priMiimt.  cootracta.  aiMl 
The  arguaient  haa  been  sputtartag 
iBce  June.  Tha  climax  was  reached 
wbaa  aoase  operators  refused  to  pay  royalties 
Into  the  pension  fund.  "No  co:  tract,  no 
royalty  paymenu"  was  their  dedalon. 

**Mo  peiiakms.  no  work"  waa  the  union 
anawer.  Panalaa  paymanta  were  baited  be- 
cauaa  funda  ara  nearly  ezhauatad.  Mtnora 
oaar  M  yaara  of  age  have  been  drawing  pan- 
akBU  of  $100  a  month  from  the  fund.  About 
•104.000.000  has  been  paid  them  this  year. 
Because  of  contract  troubles  miners  east  of 


the 
a 

Tha 
Uvely 
lie  U 


ppl  have  been  working  only  3  days 


rita  of  tbe  coal  dispute  arc  rcia- 
It  to  the  public.  Tbe  pub- 
rd  only  with  the  price  of  coal 
and  tha  supply  available.  Tbe  family  with 
a  coal  store  or  a  coal  fximace  wants  to  be 
sure  that  tu  booas  wlU  be  warm  thla  win- 
ter. Tbay  ara  aot  mtrm  today  The  pobUe 
can  ba  caught  oaoa  again  in  a  terrtflc 
appUed  by  organlaad  labor.  Goal 
may  raault.  Tha  shortage  oaay  lac 
price.  Actual  suffering  and  a  general  dis- 
location of  busineaa  and  the  national  econ- 
oasy  are  entirely  poaaible. 

A  alaallar  situatloa  baa  deealoped  la  tba 
MlMMVI  PaciOc  rattroBd  atrtfea. 
of  ooaununlties  are  without  railroad 
lee.  Tbouaands  of  persona  who  have  no 
direct  Intcraat  in  the  strike  or  Its  merits 
are  penaliaed  The  same  condlUons  result 
from  electric  and  transit  strikes  and  the 
big  lalepboM  aOIBaa  Tba  publle  U  made 
topay  tor  <ba  trawblai  of  wortar  aad  em- 

tti  tight  moBopely.  bolBs  tbe  whip  head. 
Tba  OovaiiuaaBt  haa  taken  practically  no 
actkm  agalnas  thla  labor  BMnopoly  that  is 
DMr*  vtdoas  than  aaythH^  yet  Beelaed  by 
Mg  buataaaa.  At  tUaaa  tha  laboe  BMpepofj 
actually  geu  encooragamant  from  tbe  Trw- 
man   adminiatration.     In   the   steel   dlsoute 
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the  regular  rhannela  provided  by  the  Talt- 
Hartlay  Act  were  bypassed.  An  independent 
fact-finding  board  was  appointed,  without 
power  or  authority,  to  hand  down  a  decision 
tbat  was  not  binding.  It  was  a  means  to 
mold  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  labor. 
Tbe  Administration  played  directly  into  the 
handa  of  labor  and  it  fully  intended  to  do 
sa 

It  Is  time  for  the  public  to  insist  that  the 
Oorerxuaent  be  as  forthright  in  dealing 
wlta  the  labor  moaoyoly  as  it  u  in  checXlag 
business  monopotloo.  One  is  Juat  aa  bad 
as  the  other.  And  right  now  tha  labor 
monopoly  is  causing  tbe  public  mof  concern 
than  Dig  business.  The  health  and  wslfare 
of  mUJloos  of  ABMrteans  now  is  threatened 
by  the  labor  BMOOpoly  la  the  coal  industry. 
No  big  corporatloo  or  trust  erer  b^d  such 
a  threat  over  tbe  actiMl  health  and  welfare 
of  millions  The  public  haa  lliila  faith  that 
It  will  get  much  protection  from  the  Oovern- 
ment,  but  it  has  every  right  to  expect  It.  It 
Is  UflM  to  call  a  halt. 


t  Secretary  of  State  Edward  G. 
Miller,  Jr. 


ZXTTNSV^  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  IC££ 


or  WMT  vxsenru 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto.  I  Include 
therein  a  letter  addressed  by  me  on 
September  14.  1949.  to  Hon.  Dean  Ache- 
son.  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  reply  of 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CoNSBBSKnui.  Ric- 
oao  of  August  26.  1949.  contains  certain 
references  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Edward  O.  Miller,  Jr..  involving  implica- 
tlODs  which  should  not  go  unanswered.  I 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Septem- 
ber 14  for  full  information.  His  r^y. 
which  is  contained  in  the  foQowlnc  self- 
explanatory  letter.  Is.  in  my  judgment,  a 
full  and  cBinplete  answer  to  the  infer- 
ences that  migtit  be  made  from  the  state- 
ments about  Assistant  Secretary  Miller 
which  appeared  in  the  Congkkssiohal 
Record  of  August  16.  In  the  interest  of 
fair  play  and  Justice,  the  answer  should 
t>e  given  the  same  publicity  as  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred. 

CoicMrrm  o!v  Poaaiaii  Arrans. 

BousB  or  RaraasairTATma. 
Wmaktm^Um,  D.  C.  September  14.  1949. 


r  of  Simte,  Depmrtment  of  State. 
D    C. 

Mt  Daaa  Itt.  SBcarrAaT:  On  Atigiiat  ao  cer- 
tola  commcata  ware  aiado  ta  the  Douoa  re- 
garding the  aaaoelatloa  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  Edward  G.  Miller,  with  the  Uw 
firm  of  Stdiiwan  *  OoBwwU  wtikai  baa  acted 
as  cciinaoi  1i|»  tha  Bobalo  Ttaaspartattai  CO. 
tn  coaaaetkai  wttt  the  latter'a  claim  acatast 
the  liiitrsii  Oowwament. 

In  view  of  tha  wide  publicity  apparently 
given  to  the  above  statement.  I  do  net  believe 
that  these  allegatiaoa  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  nnsnaweiod.  I  woold  thercf ore  appre- 
ciate having^  fan  bafknaBttea  oi 
for  IndUBloQ  tn  the  Sxcoao. 
Slncervly  yours. 


DcTAST^cxart  or  Sxais. 
WashinfftOH,  D.  C.  September  IS,  1949. 
Hon.  JoHJf  Kxs. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  AiVtrt, 
House  of  Representatives. 

llT  Dsaa  Ifa.  Kxa:  I  appracUU  yoor  ooa> 
cam.  as  expressed  In  your  letter  of  SapSsas- 
ber  14.  about  tha  roeiarks  tnada  la  the  House 
on  AuftMS  at  la  rsgard  to  Aaatataat  Soerttary 
Edward  O.  Miliar,  Jr. 

In  Reprasentatlva  WoaeiaToir's  remarks  as 
reported  in  tha  CowaaaMioiiAL  Rscoaa  of 
August  36.  1M0,  under  the  caption  "Case  of 
Mexican  oil  dsfatopBunt"  ha  referred  to  the 
fact  tbat  tha  law  flna  of  Sullivan  k  Cromwell 
of  which  Mr.  Millar  had  been  a  member,  had 
acted  as  oouasal  to  Sabalo  Transportation 
Co.  In  coaaaetlon  witb  the  tatter's  claim 
agalast  the  Mexican  Oovernment  and  that 
this  firm  had  made  repreacntatlons  to  tha 
Conualttee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce of  the  Bouse  of  ReprsaenUtlvaa  with 
respect  to  this  claim.  Be  also  nuule  a  sUte- 
ment  to  the  sSoet  that  shortly  afur  Mr  Mil- 
ler  waa  swora  ta  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  a  docuaient  was  trsBsmttted  to  Mexico 
setting  forth  tha  conditioas  ttader  which  the 
United  States  OorernaMnt  would  proceed  la 
tha  lastter  of  an  oil  loaa  to  Petrolsos  Most- 
eaaoa.  Be  then  stated:  "There  BMy  ba  ao 
connection  betwaea  tha  eeeau  that  I  have 
stated,  but  tt  Is  lateraatlag  to  liote  that  al- 
though months  elapsed  without  any  formal 
answer  being  made  to  Mexico,  that  an  answer 
was  made  so  shortly  after  tha  appointment  of 
Mr.  Miller  to  the  poet  of  Assistant  Secretary 
la  charge  of  Latin-American  affairs  " 

The  implication  that  Mr.  Miller  hsa  aot 
actad  properly  In  this  matter  la  fully  refuted 
by  tbe  facu.  Mr.  MlUor  had  boom  oarta  his 
nomination  for  the  position  of  Heelstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  May  27.  1M0.  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  B  Cromwell.  New 
York.  I  understand  that  his  firm  was  re- 
tained by  the  Sabalo  Co.  In  early  1»M  as 
counsel  to  present  Its  claim  against  the  Mexi- 
can OoaaraaMnt  to  the  D^iartmant  of  State. 
This  dspartaacnt  aad  the  American  Bmbaaay 
In  Mexico  City  bava  for  many  years  been 
aware  of  the  drcumstancea  whereby  the  Mexi- 
can Ooremment  as  early  aa  1937,  and  prior 
to  the  expct^srtatlasi  decree  of  IMS.  mterfeced 
with  the  exploitation  by  tbe  Sabaio  Oo.  of 
ealnablc  oU  rlg^ta  of  Sabalo  In  the  Poaa  Rica 
field.  Althot^h  yon  will  appreciate  that  I 
personally  have  not  fcdlowed  the  Sabalo  mat- 
ter at  first  hand,  tbe  following  represents  In 
substance  my  understanding  of  tbe  back- 
ground of  tbe  caae. 

Tbe  Sabalo  Oo.  (which  1  understand  Is 
wholly  owned  by  United  Statca  dtlaais) .  be- 
ginning In  1S97.  mdeavored  to  obtain  redraaa 
'C******  the  Masican  Government  throxigb 
legal  proceedings  fee  tha  vioUtloo  of  Its  con- 
tracttial  rlghta.  After  tha  wiatter  had  been 
pwwttfigwOBBBt  action  ia  tha  StweaaeCoBrt 
of  jBottea  of  MeaioD  for  BBoaay  yean,  the  aom- 
pany  throu^  its  lepd  oeBBSol  pweeatod  tta 
daim  to  the  DepattmoBtt  baaod  oa  a  dealal 
of  Justice.  This  DapartMmt  agreed  that  a 
denial  of  JosUee  had  oeeorred  and  alao  agreed 
that  the  Sabalo  Oo.  had  a  legally  valid  cl(|tm 
itheMeaieaBaaeerBaaanS.  Aaaartyas 


at 
labottttie 

lean     OoTemment. 
were  met  with  the 
the  Mexican 
tba  Sabalo  Co. 


to: 

to  thai 

represcatatlona 

oo  the  part  of 

that  tbe  claim  of 

by  the 


which  bad  alao 
fending  Sabalo'S 


toilly 

last  February  when  the  court  also  upheld  the 

conteatton    of    Sabalo    tbat    tba 

poBBBlsBBS  laws  did  aot  grant 

aopoiy  la  the  t>olrole<i  laduatry.    Mo  fnr- 

thsr  aetSon  tn  thla  caae  has  baaa  t^taea  by 

the  lirTiran  Supreaae  Court  althoogh  tbe 


A5859 


Departmaaa  la  hifwam  that  recenUy  (but 
prior  to  Mr.  Mmerli  aornhMtion)  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Mexican  Government  bae 
axpreaeed  lu  wllUngneas  to 
etMakiaa  with  Sabalo  looking  to  a 
of  the  caae. 

lb  addition,  there  are  a  ntaabar  of 
claiats  of 
royalties.  whMh 

the  Msddsaa  OBfanaMBS  for  Biaay  yi 
which  this  Pipaiianiii  felt  abould  properly 
be  referred  to  before  any  final  poaltloa  oobM 
be  takaa  oa  tha  appticatioa  of  Penes  (or 


of  tha  pr^ 


Whea  the  fabalo  Co. 
poaed  dlecuesioas  with  the  Mosleaa  Ooffera* 
ment  eoncamlag  the  poselbUlty  of  financial 
asslatance,  It  took  tba  poaitlon  with  this 
Department  tbat  no  such  financial  aaalstanee 
should  be  granted  except  on  terms  that 
woold  protect  the  rlgbU  of  bona  fide  Aaterl- 
caa  claimants  tgatasl  tha  Mexican  Ooesra- 
ment  in  the  patralaam  tadwetry.  After  eon- 
eldertng  these  repreesnutlons  on  the  part 
of  flabalo  and  havlag  in  mind  the  position  of 
the  other  Amwlcsn  clstmants  sgalnet  Moirioo 
In  the  patideum  industry,  thu  DepartaMat 
through  Aeeietaat  SeerBtBry  of  lute  Thorp 
aad  other  odleers  nwatloaad  several  tlaies 
teffwiaslly  to  Senator  Beraradea  the  matter 
of  dalats.  pomtlng  out  that  the  fahasw  of 
the  treatment  which  tha  Ma^sai 
ment  might  aceoid  to  prteate 
elalmanu  in  the  petroleum  tndustry  was  eoe 
of  tbe  eiOdMBts  wblcb  this  n  1 1  ii  ibbwH 
wotik:  take  toto  account  in  evaluattaf  the 
good  faith  of  the  Mexican  OoreraaMBt  la 
Ite  efforts  to  create  a  satlafactory  ataioephete 
toward  prtrate  capital.  Theae  rspreosata 
tlooa  were  made  long  before  Mr.  Mttlsr  wm 
nomlneted  or  took  ofllje  aad.  eo  hff  as  th^ 
Department  Is  aware.  Senator  Beraradea 
never  objected  to  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  bringing  up  tbe  matter  of  dalma 
during  the  loan  discussions.  Tbe  Depart- 
ment haa  not  at  any  time,  however,  taken 
the  poBltlon  that  the  settlement  of  dalma 
waa  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of 
finanrtal  ■selstsnes  On  the  other  hand,  tha 
ofBcers  of  thle  Dapartaseat  were.  In  my  opm- 
Icai.  entirely  Jitifled  la  haelag  brooght  up 
dtiring  the  loaa  dlecneetons  tha  aabject  of 
iinaitrUil  private  claims  tn  the  petroleum 
Industry  since  this  Oovernment  might  open 
Itself  to  severe  criticism  if  It  should  aid  with 
publle  funda  a  foreign  government  to  da- 
vdop  an  Indnstry  In  whldi  the  rlghta  of 
our  nationals  are  disregarded  by  aueh  *""'Tlgfi 
guTW  iiment.  Purtberaeore,  the  suspenalon 
of  the  loan  dlseaartona  on  tbe  part  of  tba 
Mexican  OovwnaaeBt  appears  to  have  been 
related  entlrdy  to  questions  other  than  the 
settlement  of  private  dalma  and  we  ara  atUl 
hopeful  of  reacblag  agraaascnt  with 
on  the  basts  iipcm  which  It  win  be 
for    ua    to   aM    the    Mexican    oQ    Industry 


Oa  May  at.  1MB.  Mr.  MiUer  was  nominated 
for  Assistant  Secretary,  It  being  my  inten- 
tion at  that  time  to  designate  hitb  aa  I  mfTte 
quently  did.  to  be  In  diBise  of  Aaeerlcaa  Ba- 
public  Affaln.  He  is  a  paraon  of  outstand- 
ing qualifications  in  hla  fleld  and  In  both 
pobilc  and  prlvste  Hie  haa  earned  tha  re- 


the  Dqatftaiept.  indudlng  the  Ui 

tary.  hla  private  connactlona.  indodtag  hla 

firm's  leiTseentetiOB  of  tha  Sabalo  Co..  and 

W   OOdoBQ    vflflKB    u9dB   CQB3B0CCbOB8  Old    DOt 

disqualify  Mr.  Millar  froaa  smtirtlng  tha  po- 
sttkm  aar  BKire  than,  for  eTampla.  a 
nee  for  Aaaios  of  the  Supreme 
be  disqaallflad  hoeauae  he  had  in 
practics  lepreaeatad  cUenta  wbo  ailght  be 
litigants  before  the  Court.  Tmiaaillatnly  after 
nominated,  aad  wtthoot  awaiting  con- 
by  tha  asBBte  of  bis  smntntamxt. 

Ann  aad  after  M^r  »l  IMt.  eetaad  aa  faaaasa 
whatever  from  tbat  firm.     A  copy  of  his 
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In- 
to all 


^ffg  ta      v^  kaovn  and  b«  has  prepared  an 
— <[^      tiriiiirnt  bulktJn.    I  coauBcnd  it  to 
1IM*«B«(  ttato  body. 
laMaUB  Ito.  n.  im  Coi^^  IM  MM..  6ep- 

llllll  11.  IMtl 
Tms    kmmtrtm  lamaom — SxntMAat  or   Mam- 
aAT«a  Caixom   ro«   Natiokal 

BT    lUnOlfAL    CclVTBir 

Pa..  Acsoar  ».  M>.  II.  ait*  i 
I.  11 


adopted  bj  the 


txarf  i^f«^i«»««»  which  vUl  pro- 
of 0MkUi  pwiAwi  to  wtdowt  &nd 
ehUttaa  of  World  W»r  ZX  TCtcranA  on  th« 
M  bM  bMB  provMMl  in  World 
and  the  elvratkio  of  annu&l  Is- 
I  or  11.000  and  t2.M»  to  91 JCO 
,  ivpactlvcly  (RMOtutloo  26) . 

total  rating  for  dlMbUity  pen- 
wbcD  veteran  at  World  War  I 
or  World  War  n  le  boepltatlMd.  bedridden, 
or  iMlptaM  for  6  ifwthi  or  Iobcm  (Seeolu- 

ttOD  SI). 

a.  LiiiieUtlao  to  define  "mlMaBdiiet''  for 
eoBpeaaaUon  and  penalon  ym  puoM  M  Um- 
itfld  to  arte  d  a  fekmioqi  natxire  (Rcaolutlon 
M). 

4.  mmmum  statutory  ratlnfa  for  dla- 
atallac  reaklaals  of  mhHiaal.  moderatelj  ad- 

and  far-adraaead  caav  oT  eerrlce- 
tnbetTtUOBts  opon  attainment  of 
MtaUoa  IM) 

5.  ■oetore  fttD  oOHpMMatkm  In  preaump- 

117) 
t.  jMindMHit  or  aoetloa  MS.  Public  Law 
tty  eighth  OoiifiMi.  ao  that  no  dls- 
froa  aeave  ndmary  or 
naval  eorvlee  rtMfl  be  denied  right  of  review 
of  eppMatkn  for  rett^ement  beneflta  (Bm- 


oT  aay 

I  taAM  known  Ux.  ICtter  mttmatety 
IMl  and  divli^  the  period  IMl  to  !•«•  be 

I  d  eatne  m  ac 
le  feBOPVB  ia  IM  to  be   a 


ror  award  of  deatb  compenea- 

I  HI  ilee-oonneeted  deatba  of  ret - 

who  are  permanently  and  totally  dls- 

ea  a  roMM  of  eerrlee  (Meaolnnon  100 « 

&  ■■■ndilorj   leglriatkMi  to  pnvlda  for 

award  of 

for 

abtmiM  aiw  rated  Id  percent  or  more  in  de- 
gree (■iinrutlan  «7). 

•.  IniiMiii  In  death  peneloa  ratM  payable 
to  wldowa  and  children  of  liriBHil  TaWnna 
of  both  World  Ware  (Beeolutloa  IM). 

10.  till,  I  MM  la  death  coaepeuMtlon  ratM 
payable  to  wtdoaw.  iHildrw.  and  parenu  of 

oe  of  both  World  Ware  iRm- 
Sdl) 

11.  LeglelatioB  to  prxrrtde  for  totUng  retro- 
aetiTcly  and  praepaatlMly.  of  any  and  all 
stacutcx7  tiMO  HMMatlaaa  for  filing  of 


Ujblaiwe  Prafraa  far  tW  AaMrkaa 

UfiM 


OP  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  UWRENa  H.  SMITH 


Mr.  Mirni  or  WlMMMIa.    Mr  8pa«yi. 

or.  00  that  all  MMitaro  •#  this  HoMe 
to  oa  noMeo  m  to  the  national  kgla- 
for  the  American  Ltglon. 
I  adi  ii»*i»<st«n  M  p^ft  of  my 

■oi  H.  Biiiilii  br 

Tavlor.  muHm,  MtloiMi  Icgla. 
OoneraJ   Tailor   U 


by  any  egaaey  of  tha  Ped- 

tf  the  rlatmant.  whatlMr 
at.  or  beaefleUry.  becauM  of 
Inaanllf  or  minority,  would  acbcrwtec  be  de- 
prived of  any  right,  benefit,  privilege,  or 
lee.  aatil  i  year  alter  approval  of  the 

I  of  Mgal  dtaabony. 
(■Moiwtlwn  WJ). 

of  a  chitmie 
dtMSM  or  dental  dlaablltty  in  every  caM  in 
whteh  there  le  an  eqtuiahto  baale  for  preeum- 
lag  ortgta  in  acuve  warttaM  oUlltary  ur  naval 

14. 

of  att 

of 
eutltleaneat   to  dsath    p-nvVm    |1 

aooi. 

14.   Aaeendmeot   of   the   National 
Life  laadraaoa  Aat  to  atiMinaie  reguinaanit 
that  a  paiwM  ba  depeadoM  lar  award  of 

IL  Amm4atmf  legtalatlan  to  oeerooaM  VA 
of  TMehnhwl   Bhlletla  O-M. 


^or  for  reinstatement  If  roch  tnsuranee  la  filed 
prior  to  January  1.  IMS.  If  appllcaat  la  Iom 
than  totally  dieablad  and  haa  a  dlMbOlty  or 
dlsabimiM  for  which  compenaatlOB  It  pay- 
able or  would  be  payable  U  10  percent  or 
more  In  degrM  under  VA-admlnlrtered  lavs 
(Rceotutkm  18S). 

lOw  Legislation  amending  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  n.  part  II.  Veterans  Regulation 
a  (a)  to  read;  "All  questions  on  appllcattona 
or  claims  Involving  rights,  privileges,  and 
bOMfits  of  any  and  all  kinds  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
shall  be  subject  to  one  review  on  appeal  to 
tbe  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affair*,  deci- 
sions in  such  casee  to  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals"  (Resolution  523). 

17.  Legislative  extension  of  the  date  for 
completion  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  under  Public  Law  16  (Baeolutlon 
J41). 

18  Federal  appropriations  for  extension  of 
existing  medical  facilities  to  provide  more 
doctors  (Resolution  123). 

19  Reaffirms  the  American  Legion's  quar- 
ter-centuiy  position  tbat  adeqiiate  hoapltHl 
beds  ba  made  available  ao  that  no  veteran. 
whether  or  not  sarviee-oonneeted.  shall  be 
denied  needed  medical  care  i  Resolution  171). 

20.  Legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
•600  per  annum  Federal -aid  allotment  for 
each  veteran  In  State  and  Territorial  homes 
(Resolution  629) 

21.  Reaffirms  the  position  of  the  American 
Legion  In  oppoaltlan  to  any  form  of  compul- 
sory health  Insurance  (Resolution  651). 

22.  DeclarM  policy  of  the  American  Le- 
gioa  regarding  Veteraaa'  Adminlstiltoa  hos- 
pital eosMtnaetloa  propam — requires  that 
the  AaMTlcOB  LigtOB  ooaeentratM  its  forces 
and  advocacy  toward  the  full  restoration  of 
all  prevloualy  authorlaed  new  eonstmetton 
aiul  addltloos  to  existing  hospitals — also  re- 
qaliM  that  the  national  rehabilitation  com- 

itinue  its  study  of  fu..ure  needs  of 
beds,  aspaclally  in  the  tuberculoals 
aad  aetiropeychlatne  eategory.  at  streM 
points  throughout  the  country,  to  the  end 
tbat  there  will  be  sufficient  beds  for  the  serv- 
ice-ciwnected  dlmbted  and  for  thOM  veterans 
unable  to  reason  ably  pay  for  their  required 
hospltallaatlOB  CMBluUun  600) . 

23.  OppoaM  any  reduction.  direcUy  or  In- 
directly. In  any  monetary  or  other  benefit  or 
eerrlce  to  which  war  veterans  are  enUtlcd 
(Reaolutlon  0) 

St.  Legislation  to  provide  that  service  In 
the  Weaan'a  Anay  Amittary  Corpe  shall  be 
fissmad  aettva  BOttary  airrloe  in  World  War 
n  for  the  purpow  of  any  and  all  laws  ad- 
ntallatariil  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  or  of  iu  subdivisiona,  providing 
that  there  was  subsequent  active  service  in 
the  Wocnen's  Army  Corps  (Reeolutlon  IS2). 

29.  Cans  on  CongroM  to  proelda  aoflkrlent 
funds  for  reetoratloa  to  active  duty  of  VA 
cootact  representatives  In  all  areae  where 
they  may  be  needed  (Rcaolutlon  MO). 

20  DrgM  rnngrsM  to  reject  that  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  Hoover  Coaaatilaaitm  which 
pertains  to  actlviues  of  the  Teraraaa"  Ad- 
ministration, and  requlTM  that  tha  arganlaa- 
tloa  oonttnue  to  oppoM  the  oentrallaatlon  of 
all  Federal  hnapttinHstlon  and  the  removal 
of  the  Insiuaaca  program  from  the  Jurtsdic- 
tloa  of  the  Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon  (Reeo- 
lutlon SIS). 

27  Calls  upon  the  President  and  Congras 
to  reoonslder  the  request  and  data  submitted 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  the  end 
that  adequate  funds  will  be  supplied  for  the 
admlnlstrati<:>n  of  the  veterana'  program  dur- 
ing flacal  year  1060  (BeeolutlOB  40). 

SI.  Critic  IBM  tha  Bureau  of  tha 
tta  attttude  toward  the  hospital 

and  asks  that  tbe  national  com- 
'  eaU  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
0UtM  to  uke  advantage  of  hla  dlseretlcnary 
povrer  to  provide  added  (trnda  for  needed  tn- 
IB  hoi^tal  bade  (Baaolution  413). 


caasnaaa. 


uie 
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A  reaolutlon  was  adopted  connneBdmg 
Members  of  the  ttooie  of  ■eyeeeentattves  who 
voted  for  the  World  War  pcaalOB  btJ).  H.  R. 
4017.  and  urging  that  the  ba  he  enacted  Into 
law  caaaoiutloa  ttf). 


of  aoeaiage "  toward  a 
(Resolution  204). 


reeohitlOB 
and  pabNe 
oid-afe  and 

ecanty.  ao  m  to  lamilda 
el»a  he  entitled  to 
I  rcactting  tha  age  a 
generaUy  piBeWed  f 


aKAOJCsncDrr  auxiWAacx 
BccauM  Q(  mowntlag  lacnaaad  OMptoy- 
Ment  of  World  War  II  eeteriw.  a  reaolutkm 
was  adopted  calling  on  Congiesa  to  cxicnd 
the  tloM  during  which  readiuatiaent  alk>w- 
aaCM  may  be  paid  under  the  CI  blU,  unul 
July  26.  iSol  (BeaatattlOB  63). 


Act. 


BcpTMehig  alarm  at  present  efforts  be- 

Bade  to  change  the  ▼etcrane  Prf>frrence 

the    nattanal    conventton    adopted    a 

^^rrlee  OMB^akaflett  adBelBletsr  the  proTi- 
stons  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  and  to 
see  to  tt  that  the  beads  of  departraeate  and 
agencies  follow  the  Intent  and  letter  at  the 

D  rceord  *tf  op- 
la  every  peortlcwlar 
and  plthawt  caBiproiulae.  the  linger  MB. 
Klem  bill.  Hoaaar  report,  end  all  other  alMft- 

anllveieian  and  dia- 
the  ^^dcra)  servlee'  (JlesulwtlaB 
4).  I 

2.  Another  resolution  rehrttve  to  veterans 
ja efeieuce  receaaMeadi  that  an  "special  prel- 
•raaea  Ualk  or  rtgiMws"  heietoftoie  art  vp  tn 
any  ^duhl  eataMMiment  be  hamedlatety 
aboilshed.  that  appolatfve  oacets  be  prohib- 
ited from  establishing  special  preference 
Uses  or  re05ters,  and  that  aay  oMeers  or  em- 

gullty  of  rceorttag  to  any  dasMa  ar  act. 

mg  for  Ma  esact  the  defeat  of  the  bataata 

and  purpoSM  of  the  act.  ahaO  be  snauaaefly 
disiiiiijuid  rroM  the  serrlee  (Beaolmlon  507). 

S.  Another  lejuluUop  reeaasBaeDda  amend- 
Meat  of  the  taw  proetdfeag foriataibatsement 
for  tha  period  veterana  were  UlegalTy  sepa- 
rated ttom  thetr  poaltloita  to  cover  incidences 
wh<Te  veterana  ar*  lapraperty  reduced  In 
rank,  or  their  eeaspoaaatlaB  cwt,  ajad  later 
le^aisil  to  thehr  poritloae  (Besotutlon  090) . 

4.  AaoChcr  raaelatioB  recommends  that  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Ohmob  Btu^eu 


tha  IMO 
(■MatatiOB  4*4). 
b.  Ikgee  that  the  veterane* 

and  the  regional  veterans'  eiaplujuient  rep- 
reaentatiVM  af  the  United  States  CtvU  Serv- 

*WTln  ba  lipaiiOii  to  peeelds  ta  each  State 
(or  the  nereaaary  staff  so  m  to  aaasre  the 
serelccB  for  veterans,  lachidlBg  eoun- 
aptnade  tests  (nuBlaaiiM  MO). 

vrmuivs'  tMrvatuxan 
A 
that  tha  Sactatary  t  Labor  and  the  Cl^ef  of 
VeCeraAs'  Place snant  Service  be  requested  to 
'■b  lor  a  aapplaawDtal  appiaBtaclBa  to  re>- 
itore  the  held  staff  of  tha  Veteram'  Bmploy- 

it  rrpKBtnunnea 


to  the 


were 


SaSOO.  ptae 
tic»  i). 


Dedarti^  that 
since  the  doM  of  tte  last 
argent    prohlaav,    the 
«iaBa>d  a 
F^edcral 

be  made  toward  a  acduttoa  of 
(BceolutlQa  49) 

Other 
talaed  In  reaolutiona  to— 

1.  Request  the  Prealdcnt  of  the  United 
States^  the  Codckm  of  the  Ualted  Sutea 
and  any  and  all  och»  GoectnaMat 
and  organisations  to  lirmadlatalj 
by  the  um  of  puhUc  funda.  ««^«h*Ht  wtthln 
the  Tferritory  of  Alaska  for  the  aaanafacture 
of  cemant  and  to  pat  said  faoBlttaa  Into 
operation  Immadlataly  upon  tha 
thereof  jWearJntbm  11S|. 

2.  Thax  the  Pabtlc  Ba 
or  any  Federal  agency  iiBiiilag,  for  sale  any 
housing  properties  httQt  aad  mwisliid  by  the 
Fcdaral  Govenuncnt  or  its  i^aaetaa  be  re- 
qpUred  to  offer  for  a  period  of  S  oaoaths  said 
propertjaa  offered  for  sale  to  aay  group  of 
veterana  f onoad  Cor  the  purpoM  of  pmrhM 
lag  the  haiwing  paoject  at  a  purchaM  peiee 
at  the  goaam mental  ooet.  less  depredation 
and  ohaolescencc.  or  the  fair  market  value, 
whichever  of  the  two  la  Icsa;  and.  In  no  event. 
ahaU  the  PuULle  w^'^f^  Adaainistration  ca 
any  Federal  agency  sell  sudi  properties  of- 
fared  (or  sale  at  a  pclaa  laM  than  offered  to 
tha  veterana  group  (Biantiifliai  337). 

3.  That  CongTMB  be  petitioned  to  make 
every  effort  to  have  the  Federal  HiT^wl-Tg  Act 
extended  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  afford  bet- 
er  housing  facilities  for  veterana  and  thdr 
families   ;  Resolution  610). 

4.  "-  -  iTnifaT  nf  llai  '^wulaiaii  Mil.  ~     1  ifl 

vete: 

A.  Baactaaeat  of   new  ftdend  1 
(a)   requiring  tha  haBdeta  of  a 
fadsraDy 


and.  If  ahortage  exlsta.  that  steps  be  taken  to 

aU-Oovarift- 
f  or  the 
of 

a  have  i^veei 
of  devatioB  to 
fReselattaa  4S»> 
to 
af  adiHiliBiai  acreage  for 
la  view  of  tbe  fact  tbatt 
the  preaent  rate  of  utlUaatlon  of  the  ground 
BOW  allocated  tar  hartal  pui  puses  at  Fbrt 
Bosetians  National  Qawlejj  tadloitca  **>Tt 
within  2  years  no  mere  space  wfll  be  avall'- 
aWe  <Reaotatiaa  flM^ 

4.  Tor  the  saaw  reaaosi,  recocaxQccdatloa 
«ao  made  that  stnilar  action  be  taken  in 
connection  vrtth  the  national  oamrtary  at 
Cairo,  m.  (BaaotutkHB  4S0). 

5.  That  OmgrcH  amend  the  present  law 
to  respond  to  the  requests  of  next  of  kin  by 
provMhig.  at  Oovenunent  •■gp»r»^_  manorial 
grave  markers  <tf  the  type  sjad  quality  now 
proTtded  by  the  Government  for  eiecUon  in 
the  cemetoy  choMn  by  the  next  of  kin 
CReaoTutlon  419). 

g.  That  CongrcM  enact  a  Law  *»**"iH'ig  tha 
time  limit  on  appltaalions  for  the 
of  Income  taxea  to  sarvlvors  of 
who  lost  their  Uvm  during  World  Wat  D  ta 
at  least  December  31.  1950  (Resciotloa  6'!f>. 


laglshitlen    staking 
a  crlmhia}  oBtaMe  (r 


fun 
oonatructed  In  foB 
and 
the  wBltaf  oa 

spectOcatlona  a  criaM 

ACaUCULTUBX 

A  resolution 
to  supply  ample  funda  to  enable  wttbmrmaa 
to  obtain  necessary  loans  and  supervialun  to 
aaist  them  In  becoming  estahtlahed  on  CaruM 
CResorutlon  T). 


LBava 
A  resolution   was  adopted 

Forces  Leave  Art  he 
so  as   to  praalda 
granted  to  tha 
aa  active 

be  eatlUed  to  all  beaedta  adMkalat 
tha  Vetermna* 


A  reeoiatioa  vms  adopted  exprcsetng  oppo^ 
sltion  to  any  legislation  granthig  to  former 
of  tha  awrrhsnt  martote  aay  beae- 
aay  baiisBts  efcin  to  thoM  normally 
I  vetwaaa  tar  their 
similarly  opposes  the  granting  of 

foraser  awoAers  of  the  American  field 
.  Ooast  Oaard  temporary  reaerrifts 
(eveept  thoee  on  full- time  active  duty), 
Cimian  Ah  Patrol.  American  Red  Croes,  Offica 
of  Strategic  Services  (ctvfllans).  and  other 
Donatflitary  or  qtattl-mllltary  groups  (Rea- 
ofotion  903). 


of  terminal  leave  as  if  stich  period  of  < 

leave  was  ia  scUae  aervln  (Baaalutlai  33« ) 


Referring  to  foacB  hefongtng  to  the  Jap- 
anese Government  which  were  Impomnded  by 
the  United  States  GovemaieTit,  a  reschxUon 
war  adopted  to  the  effect  "that  the  Amert- 
eaa  Legion  be  whofebeartedTy  in  favor 
support  of  the  legislation  reimbtn-stag 
aseaabers  of  the  ar^wd  forcea  and  such  aiem- 
bers  af  their  faatMM;  or  thekr  wtriowa,  or- 

"lad  ac- 
tta 
Cac  ar  tta  braaaB  baaha  traaa  said  fui 


oni 
_'  pending  legMatl 
to    increase    postage    rates,    which 

§00  Amerleaa  Legion 
2»>. 

AOTBTCSMMM 

1.  Senate  biB  MSI. 

of  the' 

by  tha 
I). 

2.  A   resolathm   aaa  adopted    requtatlag 


ta 
to  bear  tr>ie 
and  allsglaare  ta  tte  United  States  of 
the  Govcrament  thereof,  aad  tta 
CSaaatittrtlon  and  laws,  and  to  sappuit  and 
dsBiad  the  same  by  force  of  arme,  tf  iti|Ulred, 
against  all   enemies,   foreign   and  domestic 
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m         S 


^  ^  f 


■MM  immiAutum  Mii. 

t^M  Um  Huum  of 


policy  ot  nMWwl 

of 

by   Um  n«ttow«l   coBvanSkm.   and 

tlM     (oUovtac    neoBBMBdaUons 

(eoaunltt«*  report  atfopud) : 

1.  MlUtary  praparadBMs  to  the  extent  that 

polley  (or  pcsee  can  never  again  out-run 

rtiltty  to  •Btore*  it.    Thla  natloiial  de- 

ttaa  difference 

or  annllillatlon.    There  haa 

a  tlBM  ta  Um  vorld'i  history  when 

y  destroy  man  and 

iletely    as    today. 

Poiltlv*   aetkm   (or   peace   of   a    lone-term 

nature  la  tharafor*  Imperatlre. 

3.  Tliat  practical  and  effectlTS  unification 
or  tlM  Anaatf  awiltaa  ba  Bade  aa  actuality 
at 

9.  That  the  American  Legion  plan  ot  na- 

■•etirlty    training,    baaed    upon    the 

ot  the  Praaldant'*  Advisory  Commia- 

UnHreraal  Itatntag.  Is  realBnned  aa 

of  oar  military   manpower 

aac«nty. 

4.  TlMt  the  American  Legion  reexamine  Its 
d  the  prtnolpla  of  iinl« 

ta  ttna  of  war  and  that  a 

•eeaptabte  plan,  safeguarded  un- 

be   formulated 

•  tommmmm  port  at  adOooal  aectiruy  tn 

lip   be  ex- 

-  ^^ J  omployment  of 

dvttlAa  adttoMlOBal  tiMtftuttona  to  supple- 
tiM  national  academies,  to  the  end  that 
a  fadoraPy  apooaored  and  suhsldlid  educa- 
te      tlonal  progrmm  of   training   (or  laadenhlp 
la  the       In  all  of  tlM  araMd  servlcaa  should  be  esub* 
lUhad  bf  IMT. 
I  aa  favor-  Other      national      aacttrlty      resolutions 

Um       adopCad   by  the  convention: 
of  I    •upfort   tha   military   pay   adjustment 

bf  Um  Muuse  of  Representatives 
ition  in  the  Senate, 
of  Olid   but   during   th« 
I  of  Ooafraaa  Oaaolutton  Ma). 
t.  ReaAraas   tha   A— rWan   Lagloo   polloy 
Ml  tba  aloBH  energy  pvogma  ba  continued 
•tytUaa  eootrU.  aad  that  the  atomio 


bomb  be  retained  as  the  exclusive  possession 
of  tha  United  States  (Resolution  670). 

5.  Bocoinmend  that  a  United  Stataa  Air 
Ifaitsmj  be  oatatUlshed  (Resolution  258). 

4.  Uigt  CoB^OM  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  devalopaaant  of  prototype  cargo  and 
traaaport  aircraft  by  an  interdepartmental 
board  of  the  Ooremment  primarily  for  com- 
mercial use.  but  suitable  for  military  use  In 
the  event  of  sn  emergency  (Resolution  993). 

S  Recommend  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
AdmlnUtratlon  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  be  given  adequate 
fundi  to  eontmue  to  completion  research  and 
devatopient  In  the  field  of  all-weather  flying 
devices  (Rcaolutlon  664). 

6.  Reafflrm  the  American  Legion  long-held 
Interest  In  the  lighter- than -air  branch  of 
aeronautics,  both  military,  naval,  and  com- 
mercial, and  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Navy  Department,  the  Congraaa 
and  all  governmental  agencies  and  actlvltlaa 
to  take  realistic  steps  toward  the  expeditious 
accompliahment  of  adequate  program  for 
military,  naval,  and  commercial  airships  (dir- 
igibles i  under  our  flag  (Resolution  667). 

7  Recommend  legislation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  airships  In  our  merchant  marine 
(Resolution  667). 

8.  Recommend  legislation  to  authorize  a 
succession  of  5-year  programs,  reviewable 
yearly,  for  research,  development  and  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  and 
naval  air  arm  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  Industry  In  a  state  of  production  capable 
of  rapid  expanalon  (Resolution  668). 

0  Recommend  that  the  financial  support 
ot  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from  the  Air  Force  be 
limited  to  surplus  material  and  funds  for 
admlnlstratlre  purpoees  only  (Resolution 
666) . 

10.  Vlcorously  demand  that  Immediate  and 
effective  action  be  taken  at  the  Federal  level 
to  develop  a  sound  and  acceptable  dvU- 
defense  plan  (Resolution  203). 

11.  Recommend  that  Congress  appropriate 
sufBclent  funds  to  Implement  the  reserve 
program  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
(Resolution  400). 

12.  Call  upon  Congress  to  provide  necessary 
funds  for  erection  of  proper  housing  at  bases 
where  the  need  shall  have  been  declared  to 
exist  by  competent  military  authority  (Res- 
olution 519). 

13.  The  following  resolution  relaUve  to  leg- 
islation for  the  merchant  marine  was  adopted 
(Resolution  662) : 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  re- 
quest— 

"(a)  That  the  Congresa  enact  legislation 
which  will  encourage  private  capital  to  con- 
struct, mslntaln,  and  operate  merchant  ships 
of  sufficient  numbers,  sizes,  and  types  to 
enable  It  to  answer  the  demands  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  economy; 

"(b)  That  such  legislation  enunciate  a 
policy  guaranteeing  United  States  flag  mer- 
chant veaaels  at  least  50  percent  of  our  over- 
aaaa  oonunerce: 

"(c)  That  the  Congreaa  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  to  maintain  and  keep  in  good 
preservation  for  immediate  availability  the 
number  of  vessels  of  the  national  defense 
Reser*-e  fleet  as  requested  by  the  Ifilltary 
btabllshment; 

"(d)  That  prompt  and  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  by  the  Congicaa  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  protect  United  Stataa  shipping 
from  discriminatory  practices  by  any  foreign 
country; 

"(e)  That  the  Congresa  of  the  United 
8Utes  enact  laglaUUon  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice of  charglnf  noncompensatory  rates  by 
competing  land  carrlara; 

"(f)  TlMt  the  Coograaa  provide  a  Panama 
Canal  toll  policy  which  will  reflect  fair  and 
equlubie  charges,  baaed  upon  the  actual  cost 
of  traoaiung  all  vessels.  Including  mUltary 
•hips; 

"(g)  Ttuit  the  Congresa  reactivate,  with 
tha  niriaaary  appropriations,  the  statement 
of  poUcy  conutnad  la  tha  Marchant  Marino 


Act  of  1986,  recognbdng  the  equal  Importance 
flft^a  ABorlcaa  merchant  marine  to  other 
ooofioaaBta  of  oar  national  security:  and 

"(h)  That  the  Cocagrcas  enact  legislation 
effectuating  a  positive  pramotlonal  campaign 
to  educate  the  American  public  to  the  need 
for  an  adequate  merefaant  marine." 

14  The  convention  went  on  record  as  rec- 
ommending that  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  presently  In  an  inactive,  retired,  or 
limited  physical  dIaabUlty  status,  be  used  to 
the  maximum  practical  extent  in  all  the 
manpower  procurement  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Ifllltary  Bstablishment  (Resotutlon 
202). 

15.  The  convention  also  favored  the  grant- 
Ing  of  military  leave  with  pay  for  sutastltxitc 
postal  employees  i  Resolution  499 1 

16.  Oongress  was  urged  to  enact,  without 
further  delay,  a  long-range  armory-construc- 
tion program  for  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Organized  Reserve  Corps  <  Resolution  661 ) 

17.  The  convention  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
simple,  consolidated,  and  uniform  code  of 
justice  for  all  branches  of  the  armed  f<n-ces 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  uniform, 
consolidated  system  shotild.  In  addition  to 
having  full  Juriadiction  over  all  courts  mar- 
tial, also  have  ftill  jurisdiction  over  all  boards 
of  review  of  discharges  and  dismissals  and 
over  all  boards  for  the  correction  of  military 
records  (Resolution  652). 


armtxMXirT  or  ixsxxvx  com]>ond«ts 
A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending 
that  H.  R.  5007  be  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  (ReaolurJon  512): 
"(1)  All  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents heretofore  or  hereafter  retired  or 
granted  retirement  pav  t)ecause  of  phirslcal 
disability  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay. 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  by  law  or  reg- 
ulation for  retired  memt>ers  of  the  Regular 


AKMT   nfXaCTHCT   KELIZr  rrKos 

A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending 
that  the  Army  Kmecfency  Relief  Funds  cre- 
ated during  World  War  II.  and  now  in  ap- 
proximately the  amount  of  813.000.000.  be 
kept  under  their  present  control.  duecUon. 
and  resuiction  (Bcaolution  300). 

rmTEo  sTATSs  antans'  boms,  washtngton 
D.  c. 
The  convcBtloa  adc^ted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing congress  to  authorize  the  Immediate 
releaae  of  the  required  funds  as  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  States 
Soldiers'  Rone,  In  order  that  additional  re- 
quired facilities  may  be  erected  without  any 
further  delay  (Resolution  f02). 


Stating  that  the  Terrlt<»-ies  of  Hawaii  and 
and  Alaaka  are  necaaaary  for  our  defense  as 
our  weatam  outpost,  the  American  Legion 
urges  that  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States 
take  the  necassary  action  to  admit  said  Terri- 
tories to  ststehood  (Resolution  513). 

roancw  aitaibs 
A    comprcticnsive    resolution    on    foreign 
affairs  was  unanimously  adopted  which  (com- 
mittee report  adopted) — 

1.  Reasserts  the  allegiance  of  the  American 
Legion  to  an  Amartcan  foreign  policy  which 
relentlaaaly  d«f«Mla  the  AoMrican  Ideals  of 
libeity  and  Independence,  for  whlcb  wa 
fought  and  won  two  world  wars. 

2.  Supports  a  positive  program  to  stop  the 
next  war  before  It  starta. 

S.  Opposes  communism  undCT  any  cloak 
and  maintains  that  appeasement  of  the  ag- 
greaaor  eonatltutes  surrender  of  our  freedom 
on  the  instalment  plan. 

4.  Bacauae  a  ooUapee  of  America's  economy 
would  end  all  hope  of  peace  for  ourselves 
and  others,  opposes  overe.\Tension  of  our  own 


tematlonal  control  of  sdentlfle  srcapoitt, 
and  the  estabUahment  of  an  effective  inter- 
national poUee  force. 

6.  Sxpreaaea  renewed  hope  in  the  economic 
gataa  In  weMcru  Bnrope.  which  have  been 
attmolatad  by  the  Buropean  recoveiy  pro- 
gram. 

7.  StatM  tliat  to  maintain  and  ecmaoHdate 
these  economic  gains  is  the  purpose  of  cur 
economic  help  through  BCA  to  thoae  who 
fliat  helped  themselves. 

8.  Wholeheartedly  approves  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact. 

9.  Recommends  a  realtetlc  and  adequate 
program  of  military  aaatatance  to  Atlantic 
Pact  countries  to  provide  both  an  asEurance 
of  aid  and  the  mean;  to  resist  aggression 

10.  Urees  Atlantic  Pact  countries  to  help 
in  the  strengthening  (rf  the  United  Ratlona 
Charter  so  eventually  it  will  be  the  United 
Nations,  and  not  the  Borth  Atlantic  cotm- 
trles.  that  will  police  work!  agsreaaora. 

11.  Commends  all  Karopeao  countries  who 
are  combating  the  InsldkHis  forces  cf  com- 
muni£m.  and  urges  continued  vigilance 
against  the  rerlTal  of  nastem.  fascism,  or 
any  form  of  totaUtarlantsm. 

12.  Appeals  to  the  Chlaeae  people  to  throw 
out  all  foreign  ideologies  which  are  aimed  at 
establishment  of  totalitarian  domination  of 
the  Chinese  people  In  the  interest  oi  a  fw- 
eign  power. 

IS.  Urges  our  Government  to  lend  Its  im- 
mediate Sid  in  forming  a  regional  pact,  under 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
composed  of  thoae  freedom -loving  countries 
of  the  Pacific  and  far  eastern  area  who. 
through  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  desire  to 
guarantee  their  mutual  defense  and  to  pre- 
serve individual  liberties. 

14.  Urges  the  State  Department  to  xmt  aD 
practical  means  to  get  the  truth  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  throughout  the  world. 

15.  Approves  In  principle  the  scientific  and 
technical  assistance  program  of  point  4 
which  is  being  developed  to  aid  the  economic 
recovery  of  war-torn  and  tmdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  as  long  as  the  projects  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  ;»x]gram  are  de- 
veloped through  a  system  of  free  and  private 
enterpiise. 

16.  Recommends  full  governmental  coop- 
eratloo  with  our  dtiaens  who  work  or  live 
abroad. 

17.  Favors  the  strengthening  of  our  diplo- 
matic service  by  the  Inclusion  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  specially  selected  and  trained 
nonpoUtlcai  personnel. 

18.  As  any  foreign  policy  Is  dependent  upon 
the  economic  and  military  strength  of  the 
United  States,  proposes  that  our  economy 
remain  free  and  our  armed  forces  strong. 

In  addition  to  the  American  Legion  man- 
dates listed  above,  there  are  a  large  ntimber 
of  active  mandates  of  our  two  governing 
bodies,  adopted  at  prior  meetings  of  o\ji 
national  convention  and  national  executive 
committee,  on  many  of  which  action  has  been 
taken  during  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congresa.  information  concerning  same 
having  been  furnished  you  in  our  legislative 
bulletins. 


A  Resohition  hi  RefarJ  to  Out  Obli^tion 
to  tW  Polisk  Natioa 


8.  Restates  the  Legion  plan  to  strt-nfrthen 
tha  United  Nations  by  llmiution  of  the  use 
of  veto  powers  in  mattwrs  of  agression,  in- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  DCBiAjta 

JK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RlHiUUMTATITBS 
Monday.  September  24.1943 

Mr.  CROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  condcier- 
ing  the  inestimable  taciiflce,  amrageons 

and  militant  fight  waged  by  the  Polish 
peopie  In  two  hemispheres  during  the  two 


world  wan;  to  |W668nt  Justioe.  huBumi- 
tarian  treatment.  &emocncy,  and  peace 
for  the  world.  I  deem  It  expedient  that 
otir  Qovemment  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  restore  a  reasonable  amcunt  of 
the  Polish  homeland  for  the  Polish  people 
driven  into  exile  that  they  may  once 
again  gain  a  new  lease  on  lile.  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  grow 
strong  to  help  us  further  reenforoe  the 
cause  of  democracy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Racoas,  I  include  the  following  res- 
cluUcn  passed  by  the  M.  R.  Falcons  Nest. 
No.  4.  of  Polish  Falcoos  of  America  at 
South  Bend.  Ind.: 

SiPTxatasa  24,  1849 

WMSOLXmOM 

Whereas  tba  harolc  PoUah  NaUoo  was  the 

first  to  fijht  against  the  tyranny  of  a  Naal 
Fascist  Germany  with  all  Its  inherent  erlla; 
and 

Wbarcas  the  Polish  peopie  lor  centurlca 
past,  and  to  this  day.  have  done  all  that  is 
In  their  power  to  promote  democracy  for  all 
nations,  even  to  the  extent  of  deliberately 
sacrificing  their  own  lands  aiid  lives  so  that 
we  might  enjoy  our  liberties:  and 

Whereas  the  lands  granted  to  Poland  on 
their  weatam  borders  are  biatortcally 
ethnically  Pollab  and  it  is  suraly  amall 
pensatlon  to  offer  the  Polish  NaUon  In  la- 
tum for  the  mlaery  and  sufferings  that  wera 
their  lot  tinder  the  yoke  of  the  DMst  ■^'i^^tr 
enemy  of  mankind  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Allied  Powers  decided  to  de- 
prive Poland  ca  approximately  half  of  her 
territories  In  the  east  and  to  comperjaata 
Poland,  our  ally,  with  recovered  territorlca 
from  an  enemy  who  has  killed  and  nrf<nr>f^| 
thousands  upon  thooaands  of  our  American 
boys  who  fought  In  two  world  wars  under 
the  Impression  that  they  were  fighting  for 
truth,  liberty,  and  jtistloe;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  Folaa  were  arbitrarily 
forced  to  leave  their  bomaa  that  bad  baaa 
occupied  by  their  families  for  oanturica  wbaa 
Rusata  was  given  Polish  territory  leaving 
them  only  the  weatem  lands  to  migrate  to; 
and 

Whereas  Poland,  who  has  never  killed  ona 
American  boy  in  the  course  of  history,  was 
never  a^ed  If  she  -agraed  to  the  rendering 
away  frcmi  her  of  her  territories  In  the  east, 
who  suffered  n-Ksre  than  did  any  nation  In 
this  last  war.  whether  victor  or  vanquished. 
Is  now  prostrate  in  the  ruins  of  once  beauti- 
ful cities  and  prosperous  farm  lands  with  her 
population  decimated  and  stifferlng  flraa 
malnutrltloo  and  dlaease:  and 

Whereas  we  watch  with  apprebOMlaB  tha 
sacrifice  of  American  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  fair  play  wherein  we  see  our  Government 
playing  Into  the  bloody  hands  of  the  German 
imperialists,  the  very  things  our  American 
boys  gave  their  lives  agatnat:  Now.  therefava. 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  U.  B.  Falcons  Nest  No. 
4.  of  Polish  Falcons  of  Amariea.  at  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  a  national  fraternal  and  gymnaa- 
tic  aaaoclatlon.  does  hereby  atrongly  decry  tha 
efliorta  of  United  States  o<Brlals  In  Ocrmany 
to  sppeaae  these  selfsame  German  imperial- 
ists by  trying  to  rettim  to  them  tbaaa  hlaMr- 
Ically  and  ethnically  Podah  lands  now  r1^- 
f ully  held  by  tba  gaDact  Polish  people  to  "re- 
lieve the  arttllctel  overpopulation  of  western 
Germany":  the  same  plaint  was  aMda  aAar 
the  First  World  War.  to  theae  same  risiiaiii 
who  thought  nothing  of  crowding  mtnwifi^ 
of  innocent  women  and  children  into  concen- 
trmtion  camps  under  the  most  horrlhle  eoa- 
dlttoBa  and  than  aritdlag  tbaaa  aMUloBa  to 

fori,  be  it  fortbar 

Brselaitd.  Tbat  in  view  of  the  heroic  deeds 
and  the  imswerving  loyalty  for  wiiich  the 
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aald  Jones.  This  load  on 
his  dally  i»i  In  was  Insult  aclde<l  to  injury 
tt  «as  this  ti«BM  of  mind  which  prompted 
hiat  to  eye  tha  sign  oo  the  gasoline  pump 
when  b«  a«oppad  to  fill  up  at  nooo.  "Price 
17  eanta  par  galtai.  tax  7  centa." 

tMaMBa  n  galloaa  at  high-tax."  he  said 

rather  warty.    Tha  fimng  station  man  had 

board  It  before.     He  merely  grunted  tympa- 

thettcally.    Be  dldnt  like  tt.  either. 

"Tha  OovamaMnt  take  was  plenty  on  this 

yo«Yt  using  tt  In."  tie  commented 

Tax  oo  thla  car  was  •120.  come  to 
of  It.' 
"Don't  forget  a  tX-a-Tcar  llcenae  to  run  tt. 


Two  bttUoD  a  yaar  aaotorlsto  pay  In  taxes, 
so  r>e  heard." 

"bpaaarvc  country,  alnt  tt?" 

Ton  saM  ttr  answered  Jones. 

He  stopped  to  telephone  Cncle  Jim  In  New 
Tork  Tha  girl  at  tha  switchboard  handed 
lilm  a  slip  that  read.  "toU  charge  ao  cenU. 
tax  16  cents."  Well,  be  tUMl  business  tn  New 
York  Monday  and  he  liad  to  make  some  plans 
by  word  of  mouth,  tax  or  no  ux. 

To  get  Ills  transportation  arranged,  he 
drove  arotind  by  the  railroad  station  and 
tmught  a  ticket.  The  ticket  with  berth,  had 
an  Item  on  it.  "tax  tSJO."  Jones  crammed 
It  in  hla  wallet  and  while  at  the  station  went 
aiasasd  to  the  freight  oAca  to  see  about  the 
new  sink  Im  had  orderad  from  the  mail-order 
bouae  It  was  there.  The  clerk  made  out  a 
bill  and  tianded  tt  to  htm.  Tes.  the  In- 
erltable  trimming— "tax  35  cents." 

taxes    Jump   out    at    you    from 
Sneak    up   on    you."    muttered 
Jones  to  himself  aa  he  paid  the  freight. 

This  k>elng  Saturday  afternoon.  Mary  had 
eome  into  town  to  do  tome  shopping  and  they 
went  about  It  together.  His  impending  trip 
to  New  Tork  caused  a  window  full  of  leather 
luggage  to  catch  Jones'  eye. 

"Could  use  a  new  twg  like  that."  he  re- 
marked. But  a  sacood  glance  uxA  the  }oy 
out  or  It.  The  sign  said.  "Price  $30.  tax  $6. 
total  tM" 

"Sure.  I  see  wtiat  that  sign  says.  I  could 
use  a  new  fur  coat,  too."  obeerred  his  wife 
in  like  vein,  "tnit  who's  going  to  pay  $40  tax 
on  top  of  a  9300  coat?  Not  the  likes  of  us. 
If  they  want  ordinary  folks  to  buy  things 
like  this,  let  'em  take  off  those  ridiculous 
taxes  and  gat  prices  down  to  reason." 

Prom  wtilch  it  appeared  that  the  Jones 
family  was  t>ecomlng  slightly  resentful  of  the 
white  man's  burden.  And  somehow  they  had 
begun  to  feel  rather  uneasy  about  the  whole 
thing,  too.  a  vague  feeling  as  though  some 
giant  octoptu  had  them  in  Its  clutches  and 
was  applying  the  squeeze. 

tn  a  drug  store  Mary  bought  a  roll  of  flim. 
tax  15  percent,  and  some  toilet  preparations. 
tax  30  percent,  tn  tha  window  of  the  Jeweler 
next  door  she  regarded  the  tempting  gems. 
tax  30  paraant.  They  passed  a  t}rlght-fronted 
movie  and  Joaaa  read  aloud  the  admlaslons 
price    73  cents,  tax  15  cents. 

"A  fifth  of  It  Is  tax."  he  remarked  as  they 
passed  by 

Mary  t>ought  a  few  houaahold  articles  and 
aoMM  doth  to  malw  dresses  for  the  girls. 
Ttie  clerk  made  out  the  sales  slip,  adding 
ttie  final  Item-  "sales  tax  13  cenu."  Jones 
regarded  that  OMagnr  item  as  though  It  might 
sting  him.  wblab,  tn  fact,  was  not  far  from 
tba  effact. 

Tbay  Ulked  It  over  further  aa  they  finally 
antarad  a  raataurant. 

"Mavar  raallaad  what  a  racket  this  has  got 
to  ba."  oboirvad  Jonaa  thoughtfully,  "goaa 
ngtit  on.  day  tn  and  day  out.  not  let-up." 
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"Why.  If:  terrible  Every  single  move  you 
make,  they  snare  you  with  a  tax.  Seems 
to  me  stx>ut  time  this  thing  ought  to  have 
something  done  about  it.  " 

Jones  was  lieginnlng  to  be  of  that  mind, 
too. 

"Here  is  the  light  bill  with  a  tax  hitched  on 
to  tt.  Of  course  the  gas  bill  does,  too.  and 
ttie  phone  bill.  And  notice  of  a  ux  to  pay  on 
the  dog.  License  tax  If  I  so  much  as  go  fish- 
ing Cant  have  a  cocktail  even,  without 
awallowtng  about   three  big  taxes." 

Jones'  tone  was  thst  of  a  man  slightly  puz- 
zled by  tt  all.  Somehow  that  high  cost  of 
being  an  American  citizen  seemed  to  have 
overtaken  him  all  at  once.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  this  waant  so  sudden.  It  had  tieen 
going  on  quite  a  while. 

They  caught  sight  of  Smith  In  the  restau- 
rsnt.  snd  he  came  over  and  Joined  them. 
Evidently  he  had  done  some  thinking  on  this 
subject. 

Jones  regaled  him  with  some  of  the  things 
they  had  t>een  noticing. 

"Can't  maintain  half  the  populace  on  a 
charity  basis  snd  on  top  of  that  support  most 
of  Europe  and  some  of  Asia,  without  taking 
It  out  of  our  hides."  summed  up  Smith. 

"Who's  reaching  into  our  pockets  like 
this?  Is  It  the  city  or  the  State  or  Washing- 
ton?' 

"Well,  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  most  es- 
pecially Washington.  Before  the  war  (1940) 
the  total  State-and -local  tax  haul  was  8*] 
billions.  Federal  Oovemment  S4  billions 
But  now  that  Potomac  camel  has  grown  till 
he  8  pushing  everybody  else  out  of  the  tent: 
now  State  and  local  alone  take  14 !,  bil- 
lions, but  Washington  takes  #40,000.000.000 
That's  In  1  year,  you  understand.  One  year's 
bite  out  of  the  people." 

"How  can  those  Oovemment  boys  spend  It. 
with  only  300  working  days  a  year  to  write 
checks  In?" 

"Well.  sir.  believe  It  or  not.  they're  actually 
spending  more  than  that.  Even  more  than 
they  take  away  from  us.  The  Government 
closed  Its  books  this  year  almost  2  billions 
In  the  red.  And  this  coming  year  they're 
set  to  spend  probably  5  billions  more  than 
they  rake  In,  In  taxes.  They'll  Just  have  to 
go  to  the  banks  and  borrow.  Can  you  t)eat 
that?  The  fact  is.  the  Government  has  spent 
more  money  these  last  4  years  than  In  all  the 
preceding  169  years  since  the  founding  of 
the  country.     Talk  about  spenders " 

"What's  the  matter  with  those  fellows  down 
there?     Are  they  insane?" 

"No;  they're  about  the  same  kind  of  folks 
as  you  and  I.  But  there's  a  new  philosophy 
floating  around  the  last  dozen  years.  A  so- 
cislistic  Idea  that  the  Government  can  sup- 
port the  people.  The  Idea  Is  to  Uke  property 
away  from  everyone  who  has  any.  by  this 
taxation  process,  and  give  It  to  favored 
groups.  Paas  It  out  In  pensions,  subsidies, 
cheap  food,  free  medical  care,  partly  free 
housing,  free  college  education,  unemploy- 
ment relief,  social-security  doles,  and  so  on." 

"Plus  a  big  hand-out  for  Europe?" 

"Oh.  sure,  a  big  piece  of  pie  for  Europe. 
Twenty-eight  billions  dished  out  to  our 
friends  overseas  In  the  last  3  yean.  Eight 
bllliot^s  more  to  he  given  to  them  thla  year." 

"What  do  they  do  over  there  with  all  that 
money  ?" 

"Oh.  the  most  of  It  goes  across,  not  In  cash 
but  m  goods  Whst  they  tske  from  us  Is 
more  valuable  than  money.  The  money  only 
serves  as  counters,  like  poker  chips.  What 
they  take  U  our  real  wealth:  Our  steel,  lum- 
ber, oil.  coal,  grain,  meat,  fertilizer,  machin- 
ery, and  the  like.  Yes:  It  s  s  mighty  big  piece 
uf  pie  for  Europe.  And.  of  course,  you  and  t 
have  to  pay  for  It.  Let's  hope  It's  a  good 
Investment  " 

Mary  broke  In  to  ask.  "Wtiat's  our  biggeat 
expense  here  at  hooiar" 

"Well,  otir  mlliury  machine  Is  the  biggest 
single  Item.  The  Army.  Navy,  snd  Air  Pores 
take  oecr  s  third  of  the  whole  budget.  Coau 
»y  to  keep  up  a  good  defense  — »^*»«'»* 
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But  the  services  waste  a  pile.  too.  Thoee 
brass  tiats  spend  money  like  water.  They 
could  tighten  up  on  the  waste  a  whole  lot 
without  hurting  their  efficiency  the  least  bit. 
Every  man  whoa  been  In  the  service  knows 
that." 

Jones  nodded.  He'd  seen  plenty  of  such 
waste  at  first  band. 

"What  alxjui  the  ordinary  cost  of  running 
the  Government?" 

"Twice  what  It  should  be.  I've  done  con- 
siderable work  In  Government  service.  I 
know  how  it  Is.  There  isn't  a  civilian  de- 
partment Ic  Washington  but  what  could  be 
cut  In  half  and  still  perform  lu  neccaaary 
ftuctlons." 

"Yeah,  but  Congress  keeps  right  on  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  money,  not  only 
for  rvmnlng  the  Government,  but  for  all 
kinds  of  new  things.     How  sbout  that?" 

"True.  One  socialistic  project  after  an- 
other. This  new  bousing  law  Is  a  aample: 
810,000  new  houses  to  be  built,  financed  wttb 
taxpayers*  money.  Will  cost  10  to  30  bil- 
lions, notxxly  can  figtire  bow  much.  Same 
Idea  I  mentioned — tlieory  that  Government 
can  support  the  people.  Instead  of  other  way 
around.  Takes  some  tall  taxes  out  of  us 
llKle  fellows  to  play  that  kind  of  game." 

"Well,  they're  tall,  all  right.  Here's  one- 
family  named  Carter  moved  Into  our  block 
last  week.  Nice  fellow.  Told  me  the  tax  on 
his  moving  bill  amounted  to  over  $10.  Had 
to  pay  taxes  on  his  deed  of  course,  and  on 
the  mortgage.  Literally  can't  move  without 
being  taxed." 

"Yes,  taxes  are  piled  on  everything.  These 
particular  things  are  out  where  you  can  aee 
them.  But  k>ack  of  them  are  a  whole  Jungle 
of  hidden  taxes  that  we  are  stuck  wttb  and 
cant  even  see.  Take  this  margarine  here  on 
the  table.  We  know  that's  taxed.  But  we 
dont  think  about  the  same  taxes  we  have  to 
eat  tn  bread  or  cake  or  anything  that  has 
shortening   in   It. 

"This  bread,  made  probably  from  Dakota 
wheat,  has  some  high  railroad  and  corpora- 
tion taxes  in  It,  too,  and  these  oranges  from 
Florida  are  loaded  down  with  special  truck 
and  highway  taxes.     Ditto  the  cream  and 
the  vegetables.     The  clothes  we're  wearing 
have   got   a   lot   of   hidden   taxes   In    them. 
My  shirt  cost  $3  and  somewhere  around  a 
dollar  of  that  Is  taxes  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other." 
•"That's  an  outrage!"  Interjected  Mary. 
'"The   politicians    kid   us   along   by   piling 
taxes  on  the  corporations."  Smith  went  on. 
•"The  corporations  don't  really  pay  those  high 
taxes,  they  Just  serve  as  tax  collectors.     The 
fact  Is  that  we  working  folks  pay  virtually 
every   one   of   thoee   corporation    taxes.     All 
these  high  charges  levied  on  the  manufac- 
turers and  processors  and  distributors  actu- 
ally come  right  out  of  you  and  me.     TheyYe 
passed  right  along  to  us  In  the  price  of  the 
product." 
Smith  leveled  a  finger  at  his  friend. 
"Do  you  know  there  are  six  and  a  quarter 
million  people  on  the  public  pay  rolls?     Six 
aad  a  quarter  million  of  those  living  off  you 
and  me?     Do  you  Itnow  that  you  work  every 
single  Monday  all  day  and  Tuesday  forenoon 
be«ldc«.  Juat  for  them— that  they  eat  up  yoxir 
snd  my  and  every  other  workingman's  entire 
earnings  for   1  day  out  of  every  4?     That's 
bow   it   Is.     A  year's  taxes   now   amount   to 
II 450    levied    on    awry    average    family    of 
fi)ur  people." 

"Well,   by   George.   thU   whole   thing   has 
reached  the  point  where  It  scares  oie.     Tou 
know  It  wouldnt  be  bard  for  a  govarnmant 
operating  like  thU  to  take  away  ei 
that  wc  amall  fellows  have.    It  isn't 
far  cm  people  to  ba  bled  like  thU.    Cant  the 
rapaoaM  of  govenunent  be  cut?" 
"Of  course  they  can  be  cut." 
"Wliere  is  the  place  to  begin?" 
"The  way  to  cut  Is  to  cut.    Bay,  10  percent 
rigbt   acruaa  the   board,   for   a   starter.    Of 
every  ottealMlder  tn  the  country  will 
Uke  a  looyota.  but  let    em  bowl.     This 
thing  ta  sertooi  tor  you  and  loe.    We  don't 


have  to  be  complete  suckers  and  do  nothing 
about  it.  When  our  forefathers  were  taxed 
beyond  endurance,  they  did  somethine  about 
It." 

"BowYe  you  going  to  make  that  Idea 
reglarterf" 

"By  pressure  on  the  politicians — on  every 
on  of  them  from  the  President  down.  Rise 
up  01  our  hind  legs  and  tell  em  so  they 
understand  It:  Cut  taxes  or  we'll  defeat  you 
next  time  up." 

"The  so-called  have-nots,  these  folks  cm  the 
receiving  end — end  there  are  a  lot  of  them— 
they  won't  like  it." 

"Correct.  They  wont  like  It.  So  what? 
Let's  have  a  showdown  and  aee  which  side  of 
the  fence  the  ]3eople  of  this  country  are  on. 
I  think  you'd  find  that  the  sane,  sen^tble, 
hard-working  people  who  pay  the  bills  »re  In 
a  majority.  They  have  a  cause,  all  right. 
They've  got  to  have  leadership.  They've  <ot 
to  have  the  Issue  presented  squarely.  Aad 
after  ttiat,  they've  really  got  to  fight  for 
themselves."' 

Smith  paused  and  regarded  bis  plate 
thoughtfully. 

"The  one  most  direct  and  practical  attack 
on  this  whole  socialistic  idea,"  he  said  slowly, 
"Is  to  cut  taxes.  It's  the  tmlimlted  power  to 
tax  you  and  me  that  gives  these  spenders 
their  leverage.  Clip  their  fantasUc  Income 
once  and  well  have  a  lot  less  socialism  In  this 
country." 

"Well,"  said  Jones,  "that  pay  check  1  got 
this  morning  has  got  to  last  2  weeks,  and 
some  besides.  Either  it  actually  does  that  or 
Im  sunk.  But  it  spreads  thinner  every  time. 
Pay  day  has  gotten  to  be  merely  pay-out  day." 

He  patised  to  buy  a  paper  from  a  polite 
little  newsboy.  Spreading  it  out  on  the  table, 
all  three  diners  stared  at  the  headline. 

The  bold,  black  letters  that  looked  up  at 
them  read :  "Washington  thinks  higher  taxes 
are  a  must." 

Jones  regarded  tt  a  moment,  then  un- 
capping his  fountain  pen.  scratched  out  the 
word  "higher"  and  wrote  In  its  place  the  word 
"lower." 

"Nattiral  mistake  of  the  politicians,  undci 
present  conditions,"  he  observed  gently. 
"Well  have  to  set  them  straight." 
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iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  uisstssippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  September  26.  1949 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recced,  I  wish  to  include 
herewith  an  address  made  by  Hon.  James 
W.  Ca-ssedy,  of  Brookhaven.  Miss.,  asso- 
ciate general  counsel.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  made  before  the  division  on 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  law,  section  of 
corporation  banking  and  mercantile  law. 
American  Bar  Association,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  September  7.  1949: 


or  raaouL  Law  acAimrr  VAtaa  savaa- 

or  rooe,  aaoaa,  anb  coascmca 
( By  James  W.  Caasedy  ■ ) 

As  a  fellow  member  of  this  aaeociation  1 
deem  It  a  pleasure  to  appear  here  today  and. 
as  the  representative  of  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission,  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss the  progress  of  the  Pederal  law  against 

>  Associate  general  cotinael,  Pederal  Trade 
Cfhrnmlssltrn 
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at  food,  drags,  and  coa- 
WtoUe  this  atfkjact  may  be  familiar  to 
many  of  you,  there  are.  however,  some  im- 
portant aspecta  ot  it  which  are  qmte  gen- 
erally overlookad  and  to  these  I  Invite  yoiv 
attention  and  conalderatlcn. 

Advertising  was  conceived  to  advocate,  pro- 
mote, and  aM  the  seUing  of  gooda  and  one  <tf 
its  chief  objectives  is  to  make  known  the 
meriu  of  a  commodity,  tt  has  been  said  that 
advertising  is  today  the  greatest  living  forve 
In  buainesa;  that  every  effort  aaadc  to  keep 
It  clean  and  honest  intenalAae  It*  power; 
and  that  the  elimination  of  every  doubtful 
and  mlaieallng  word  in  a  published  advcr- 
tiaement  creates  greater  confidence  and  In- 
creases sales.* 

It  was  early  recognized  that  false  advertla- 
Ing  apoilld  not  only  Injure  the  purchaaer.  the 
rnaipttfllitr,  and  the  public,  but  alao  would 
undermine  tha  general  credence  given  to  pub- 
llabed  statemanta  and  wovUd  be  detrimental 
to  advertising  ss  a  whole.  It  has,  therefore, 
not  been  questioned  that  the  individual  pur- 
chaaer. the  honest  competitor,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  are  entitled  to  be  protected  from 
false  advertising. 

Advertising  has  been  defined  as  an  in- 
vestment in  public  confidence.'  Measured 
by  the  present  cost  ot  advertising  volume  for 
aU  commodities  In  the  United  BUtcs.  adver- 
tisers are  now  expending  nearly  •4.000. 000 jOOO 
a  year.  Advertising  has  thus  become  one  of 
our  largest  Industries,  and.  In  my  opinion, 
the  protection  which  Pederal  law  ^alnat 
false  advertising  has  given  this  tramendoaa 
Investment  In  public  confidence  has  aided  lt« 
growth  arid  success. 

The  growth  of  advertising  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  gave  rise  to  many 
questions.  To  what  extent  should  advertis- 
ing be  regulated?  To  what  extent  should  the 
seller  advertising  his  goods  be  held  respoi^si- 
ble  for  falsity?  What  protection  should  or 
could  be  given  the  honest  oosnpetitor  who 
truthfully  advertises  his  producu?  Theaa 
were  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  that 
urgently  required  snswers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  p>resent  century 
Uttle  progress  tn  regulating  false  advertls- 
Inc  had  been  made.  Old  common-law 
eapts  prevailed  and  their  cornerstone 
caveat  emptor,  let  the  buyer  iieware. 

The  common  law  remedies  available  to  a 
purchaser  throvigh  actions  In  tort  based 
upoii  deceit  and  necUfence.  throofli 
In  contract  based  tqpoa  breach  at 
and  available  to  a  competitor 
Junctive  prcceedings  were  of  little 
In  the  regulation  of  false  adverttslng.  An 
action  In  tort  for  deceit  or  negligence  could 
be  Instituted  only  after  an  ln)ury  had  been 
done,  while  an  action  tn  contract  for  breach 
of  warranty  would  not  lie  against  an  adver- 
tiser unless  he  was  In  privity  with  the  pur- 
chasm*  Furthermore,  neither  tort  nor  con- 
tract actions  would  prevent  repetition  of  the 
object! oiukble  conduct. 

In  common  law  Injunctive  proceedtacs 
based  upon  unfair  competition,  false  ad- 
vertising calculated  to  deceive  the  public 
and  to  paas  off  the  goods  of  one  merchant 
as  the  goods  of  a  competitor,  would  be  en- 
Joined  If  the  competitor  could  prove  such 
facts  and  either  a  direct  Injury  therefrom 
or  that  an  Injury  would  probably  be  the 
direct  result.  Recourse  to  injunctive  relief 
could  not  be  bad  to  prevent  deception  of  the 
people  generaily,  and  the  available  common- 
public  from  false  advertlstng. 

As  an  Ulttstration  the  United  States  Cottrt 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  tn  the 
American  Washboard  Company  eaae.'  decided 
In  1900  that  a  manufacturer  of  genntea 
aluminum-faced  boards  waa  not  entitled  to 
injunctive  relief  restraining  use  by  a  com- 
petitor of  the  word  "aluminum"  on  a  waah- 
board  which  did   not  contain   any  of 


•  Printers'  Ink.  Pebruary  94.  1091.  p.  tt. 
•ei  Pitts.  L.  J  721 

*  American  Vfa-UbcmrA  Co  v  Mm:§tmmtc  Mff. 
Co.  (103  Ped  281  aaS  tC.  C  A  6.  ItCOj  i. 
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metal,  vvvn  tbouch  lb«  public  were  deceived 
Into  bujtnc  it  m  a  genuine  aluminum  wa«b- 
board.  In  part  tbe  coxirt  taM:  "It  U  doubt- 
iHi  mormllT  wrong  and  Improper  to  Impoea 
I  by  tbe  sate  o(  spurtooi  fftxMta. 
ttot  glva  rtM  to  a  pvtvato  rtf  bt 
tlM  piupwtf  rl|hto  of  the 
iMTtiHi.     •     •     *     We 

•  •     *     are  dear  In  tbe  opinion   tbat.  if 

•  *  *  all  paraoas  (are)  compelled  to 
deal  eo'^y  in  goods  which  are  exactly  whftt 
tbmy  art  npnmantt4  to  be.  tbe  remedy  must 
enae  rroai  ttM  lifMature.  and  boc  from  tbe 
court*. " 

It  was  appmat  that  there  was  a  wide  gap 
tn  tbe  law  through  which  the  public  was 
and  would  continue  to  be  injured  until  Con- 
provided  a  mat&f.  In  this  regard. 
»r.  It  was  also  apparent  that  the  lav 
gpMl  far  behind  the  public  conactencc 
la  AofiMK  IMM  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
pcMWMd  aa  adttortal  stating  In  subetsnce 
tbat    ~swtaMlBC    In    newspaper    advertising 

•  •     *     hae  grown  to  be  a  public  menace." 
la  March  and  AprU  1905  the  Ladles  Hone 

Jbvmal  pabUetoad  editorials  by  Edward  Bok 
en  tbe  *ab|cct  of  patent-medlclne  adwrtis- 
ta%,  potaUac  cntt  the  dangerous  charaetar  ol 
— dicfnea  and  tbe  diabolical  BMthode 
to  eoovlnce  peopla  tlMt  they  had  a  ti- 
lts for  which  tha  ■■dictna  was  recom- 
as  a  cur*. 

In  tftO0  Collier's  Uiaxazlne  published  artl- 
by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  on  the  subject 
at  ealadllm  Utfoosb  adewtising.  The  same 
yaar  Sarvay  aMigaMaa  pubMsbed  an  article  by 
K.  D.  Hxilbert  entitled  "AdvertUmg  Ethics  and 
Oeaeral  Welfare"  In  Augvist  1911  the 
nruth"  motto  was  adopted  at  the  seventh 
rr"i***  convention  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tlalag  Clubs  of  America  at  Boston. 

By  1911  there  was  a  deflnlta  aioeament  by 
leading  business  and  adverttstng  organlza- 
for  lagtalatlon  to  hold  the  advertiser 
for  falsity  even  In  the  absence  of 
kaewled^e  on  his  part  or  In  the  absence  of 
4te«et  Injury  to  any  particular  individual. 

In  lu  Issue  of  November  10.  1911.  Printers 
Ink.  a  Journal  for  advertisers,  published  an 
article  entitled  "Legal  Repression  of  Dishon- 
est AdvarUtfac.**  in  which  it  pointed  out  that 
a  Btroag  wuMtmat  existed  among  advertising 
Baa  for  tba  rapprasaion  of  fraudulent,  mis- 
leading.  asa«garatad.  and  Indecent  advertis- 
ing. The  article  proposed  that  this  sentiment 
atopuld  be  converted  into  action  to  eradicate 
dMKmest  advertlsinK  and  proposed  that  a 
model  statute  >  drawn  by  Harry  D  Nlms  be 
adopted  by  Bute  legislatures.  This  statute 
bacame  known  as  tba  Printers'  Ink  mod^l 
statute.  By  1913  6  States  bad  adopted  It. 
and.  largsly  due  to  the  efforts  of  lu  spoaaora. 
14  States  had  passed  other  statutea  ■gatnat 
false  advertising. 

In  September  1913  Ck)0d  Housekeeping 
published  an  article  by  Dr.  Harvey  W  Wiley 
entitled  "Palsc  Ads  and  Lying  Labels."  which 
deal'  trirh  foods  and  drugs. 

In  March  1914  Inland  Printer  pwblfhsrt  an 
article  by  Walter  Olsen  entuled  "Dsatb  Knell 


*  Any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  associa- 
tloo  who.  with  inunt  to  sell  or  In  anywise 
dtapcse  of  merchandise,  securities,  service,  or 
anytbtog  offered  by  such  parson,  firm,  oorpo- 
fauoa.  or  Msnrlstion  directly  or  latflractiy. 
to  ttM  pttbUa  tor  sala  or  dutributloe.  or  with 
tataat  to  lacmsi  tba  wiawiiptlon  tiMraof. 
cr  to  taduea  tba  ptiblla  la  aay  maanar  to 
•otar  Into  any  obligation  relating  thereto,  or 
to  acqalra  title  thereto,  or  an  interest  there- 
la.  aalMa,  publishes.  dtssaaUnatas.  circulates. 
or  plaesa  bafora  tba  publla,  ta  tbls  suu.  in  a 
aawspapar  or  ocbar  puMlcatloe.  or  in  the 
form  of  a  boofe.  aoMcs,  handbill,  poster,  bill, 
circular,  paavhiat.  or  latter,  or  in  any  other 
way.  an  advartlaement  of  any  sort  regarding 
marrhsnrtlse.  sacurltias,  service,  or  anytblag 
so  oCarad  to  the  public,  which  advertiaement 
tjQtalib|aBy  ssasrtlnn.  representation,  or 
■lafeaaMfllaf  fact  which  is  untrue.  4toeapcive. 
or  T^.-  'eatftog.  shall   be  guilty  of  a 


of  Untruthful  Advertising."  which  sWted  that 
"A  wave  of  reform  Is  now  sweeping  the  coun- 
try—with the  purpose  of  sweeping  it  of  all 
dishonest  advertising." 

In  lU  Issue  of  February  13.  1915.  Harper's 
Weekly  publUhed  an  article  by  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Adams  which  stated  that  "a  quack  with 
a  million  dollars  to  spend  in  advertising 
sugar  pills  to  cure  cooaumption  will  destroy 
as  many  lives  as  tba  worst  morphine  ped- 
dler in  the  trade."  and  that  "the  lie  kills 
as  surely  as  poison." 

Thcae  articles  and  editorials  were  typical 
of  many  published  during  tboaa  years  which 
Indicated  the  strong  sentiment  for  truthful 
sdvartising  and  the  suppression  of  false 
advertUlng. 

On  September  26.  1914.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  was  approved,  and  on  liCarch 
18.  1915.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
organized.  Shortly  thereafter,  on  November 
a.  1915.  the  Association  of  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  V^orld.  represented  by  a  committee, 
eras  given  a  hearing  by  the  newly  organized 
Commission.  At  this  hearing  the  CommU- 
slon  was  uri?ed  to  take  steps  toward  sup- 
pressing untrue  advertising  as  being  a  form 
of  "unfair  competition." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  first  two 
formal  casca  were  decided  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  1916  and  that  they  Involved  false 
advertising  •  The  first  formal  case  involving 
false  advertising  of  a  drug  was  decided  in 
1918.  when  the  Commission  ordered  the  re- 
spondent. Block  St  Company  ( 1  FTC.  decUlon 
184) .  to  cease  and  desist  using  the  name 
"Uentbolanum"  or  any  other  name  so  similar 
to  "mentholatum"  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive 
and  mislead  the  purchasing  public  and  cause 
purchasers  to  believe  that  It  was  the  same 
aa  "mentholatum."  It  Is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  Commission  case  to  reach 
the  couru  involved  false  advertising  of  food. 
This  was  the  case  of  Sears.  Roebuck  A  Com- 
pany V.  Federal  Trade  Commisston.'  In  which 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit  In  1919  recognized  that  Con- 
t^-ess  Intended  the  Commission  to  take  action 
tn  such  cases.  In  part,  the  court  held  that 
•the  Commissioners  •  •  •  are  to  •  •  • 
stop  all  those  trade  practices  that  have  a 
capacity  or  tendency  to  injure  competitors 
directly  or  through  deception  of  purchasers, 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  specific 
practices  In  question  have  yet  been  de- 
nounced in  common-law  cases." 

Again.  In  1922.  In  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
nion  V  Wm^ted  Hoi^iery  Company,  the  Su- 
preme Court  afllrmed  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  proceed  in  false  advertising  cases 

Following  these  decisions,  the  Sopmne 
Court  discussed  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
aoope  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
in  numerous  other  cases. 

In  substance,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  expression  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition" which  were  declared  to  be  unlaw- 
ful In  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  has  a  broader  meaning  than 
the  common  law  term  "unfair  competition": 
that  It  does  not  admit  of  precise  definition 
and  lU  scope  Is  left  to  judicial  determination 
as  controveratas  arise:  '  and  further  that  "un- 
fair methods  Of  oompetltlon"  are  to  be  deter- 
mined In  particular  Instances,  upon  evidence 
In  the  light  of  psrtlcular  competitive  condi- 
tions and  have  what  is  found  to  be  a  specific 
and  subsuntial  public  interest.* 


*  Federal  Trade  Commisaion  v  Ctrcle  Silk 
Co.  (  F.  T.  C.  Dec.  13 »;  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mitaUm  v.  A.  The  Abbott  A  Co.  (1  F  T.  C 
Dec.  16). 

■a5g  Fed.  807,  Sll    (C    C    A    7.  1919). 

^Bchechter  Corp.  v.  L'ntted  States  (305  0.  S. 
408.  8Sa  (1088)):  Federal  Trade  Commisaion 
V.  nmladam  Co.  (283  U.  8.  643.  648.  640 
( 1931 )  ) ;  Federal  Trade  Commisuon  v  Keppel 
A  Bro..  Inc.  (201  D.  8.  304  (1934)). 

*  Federal  Trade  Commtxswn  v.  Kleaner 
(aSO  U.  B.  10.  37.  28  (1920)):  Federal  Trade 
ComsslMtoa  y.  Jtatedasi  Co..  $upr:  Federal 


In  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
decided  In  1922  involving  false  advertising  of 
food.  It  was  contended  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit that  misrepresentation  of  the  quality 
or  IngredlenU  of  one's  own  goods  is  not  "an 
unfair  method  of  con>p>etltlon"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommLssion 
Act.  Counsel  for  petitioner  argued  that  no 
statute  or  decided  case  had  declared  that  a 
trader  owed  to  his  competitors  the  duty  of 
refraining  from  such  misrepresentation,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  firmly  held 
In  the  American  Washboard  Co.  case  "  that 
no  such  duty  exists;  and  It  was  argued  that  in 
making  the  order  under  review  the  Com- 
mlsslon  assumed,  not  only  to  create  a  new 
rule  of  substantive  law  but  to  destroy  ore  of 
long  standing  and  universal  acceptance. 

In  response  to  this  argument,  the  court 
of  appeals  stated  that  the  American  Wash- 
board Co.  case  ••  •  •  •  illustrates  one  of 
the  reasons  which  led  Congress  to  enact  the 
statute  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion •  •  •  "  and  "By  that  statute  the 
Identical  situation  which  the  court  In 
the  •  •  •  Washboard  case  said  It  was 
beyond  its  power  to  suppress  has  been 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tr.ide  Commission — created  to  redress 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  •  •  •  "  The 
court  of  appeals  In  substance  stated  further 
that  the  answer  to  the  contention  of  counsel 
for  petitioner  is  found  In  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Wlnsted  Hosiery  Co. 
case  "  In  which  "  •  •  •  It  is  now  made 
plain  that  the  statute  has  Invested  the  Com- 
mission with  jurisdiction  to  order  anyone 
who  misrepresents  the  quality  of  his  goods 
In  his  advertising  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  unfair  methods  of  competition." 

Thus  it  was  early  established  that  the  Com- 
mission's functions  Included  proceedings 
against  false  advertising  as  unfair  methods 
of  competition  where  there  was  a  capacity 
or  tend»ncy  to  injure  competition  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  deception  of 
consumers  Thereafter  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  United  States  courts  of  appeals 
an  J  thp  Supreme  Court  repeatedly  upheld 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  pro- 
hibit by  cease-and-desist  order  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  In  commerce,  consisting 
of  the  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading 
representations  in  advertising  and  labeling 
of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. ■' 

In  1931  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
was  limited  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 


Trade  Commission  v.  Keppel  &  Bro..  Inc., 
supra:  Federal  Trade  CommLision  v.  Algoma 
Lumber  Co.   (291  U.  S.  67,  73   (1934)). 

'•  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade 
Commissiun  (281  Fed   744  (C.  C.  A.  2,  1922)). 

"  American  Washboard  Co.  v.  Saginaw  Mfg. 
Co.  (103  -'ed.  28). 

"258  U    S.   483    (1923). 

"These  cases  Included:  Federal  Trade 
Commission  y.  Good  Grape  Co.  (46  F.  2d  70 
(CCA-e.  1930J)  (food):  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mUston  V.  Fay  (35  F.  2d  160  (CCA-7.  1929)  ). 
cert.  den.  1080  (drug):  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission v.  Morrissey  (47  F.  2d  101  (CCA-7, 
1931))  (food);  Fioret  Sales  Co.  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commts.^ion  (100  F  2d  3^8  (CCA-3, 
1930))  ( cosmetic ):  Justin  Haynes  Si  Co..  Inc. 
V.  Federal  Trade  Cornmtssion  (105  F.  3d  988 
(CCA-r.  1939)  cert.  den.  308  U.  S.  616) 
(dr'ig);  Dr.  W  B  Caldwell.  Inc  v  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (111  F.  2d  830  (CCA  7, 
1''40))  (drug);  Parfums  Corday.  Inc.  v  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  {  20  F.  2d  806  iCCA- 
2.  1941))  (cosmetic:  £.ifabii.ismenfa  Rtgaud 
V.  Federcl  Trade  CommtjAton  (125  F.  2d  800 
(CCA  2.  1942))  (cosmetic):  Fresh  Oromn 
Preserve  Corporation,  et  al.  v  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (126  F  2d  917  (CCA-2.  1912)) 
(food):  Houbigatit  Inc  v.  Federai  Trade 
Commission  (139  F  2d  1019  (CCA-2.  1944)) 
(cosmetic):  Charles  ol  the  Ritt  Distributors 
Corp.  T  Federal  Trade  Commis.uon  (143  F. 
ad  676  (CCA  2.  l»44i  )    (cosmetics). 


Court  In  the  Raladam  C5o.  case."  which  held 
that  false  obesity  cure  advertisements  most 
be  rtiown  by  proof  to  threaten  to  injure  or 
to  Injure  present  or  potential  competition  to 
a  eubetantlel  extent. 

The  Commlarton's  established  Jurisdiction 
orer  false  advertising  which  had  been  Im- 
paired by  the  Raladam  derision  was  reestab- 
lished by  the  Wheeler-Lea  amendments  of 
1938.  These  amendments  wiped  out  the  re- 
quirement of  proof  of  injury  to  competition 
by  making  unlawful  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  prartlces.  And  In  the  enactment  of  new 
eertlons  U  through  16.  Congress  gave  the 
CommlsBion  more  effective  and  necessary 
control  ovw  false  advertisements  of  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Thus  the  consuming 
public  who  might  be  deceived  by  false  ad- 
vertising was  made  of  equal  concern  before 
the  law  with  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
•njure  I  by  the  unfair  methods  of  a  dishonest 
competUor.  By  these  amendments  Congress 
made  It  certain  that  It  was  the  Commission's 
duty  and  responsibility  to  suppress  false  and 
misleading  advertising  of  food,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics 

During  the  11 -year  period  following  the 
passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  amendments,  the 
Commission  has  endeavored  to  carry  out 
this  mandate  of  Congress  by  utilizing  funds 
and  personnel  provided  for  this  work  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  afford  honest  business  and 
the  public  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
protection  against  the  harmful  effects  of 
deception  In  any  of  Its  many  and  varied 
forms,  Inclvidlng  false  advertising.  Its  Di- 
vision of  Radio  and  Periodical  Advertising 
maintains  a  current  check  upon  advertise- 
ments In  newspapers  magazines,  farm  and 
trade  Journals,  as  well  as  In  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  advertisements  Including  advertisements 
of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  are  examined 
arxl  appraised  each  year. 

Among  the  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Ccmmlssloa  In  an  effort  to  expedite  the  han- 
dling of  false  advertising  cases  and  other 
deceptive  practice  matters  and  to  afford  a 
maximum  of  protection  to  the  public  Inter- 
est at  a  mtnlmum  expenditure  of  funds  are 
Its  trade-practice  conferences  and  stlpiila- 
tlons.  Under  the  trade-practice  conference 
procedure,  the  Commission  Invites  all  mem- 
bers of  an  Industry  to  attend  a  general  con- 
ference for  the  consideration  of  unfair  prac- 
tices In  the  indxistry  and  propose  rules  for 
their  elimination,  "rhrough  the  use  of  this 
procedure,  the  Commission  hss  been  suc- 
cessful In  eliminating  false  advertising  and 
other  unfair  practices  from  1^  industries 
without  resorting  to  adversary  proceedings. 
Through  Its  stipulation  procedure  the  Com- 
mission permits  Individual  business  con- 
cerns to  enter  Into  agreements  with  It, 
whereby  threy  bind  themselves  to  abandon 
the  specific  practices,  and  thereupon  the  file 
Is  closed  subject,  of  course,  to  reopening  if 
conditions  warrant.  f 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Commis--ion  to  uti- 
lize the  trade-practice  conference  and  stipu- 
lation procedures  to  encourage  widespread 
observance  of  the  law  by  enlisting  the  coop- 
eration of  members  of  Industries  and  in- 
forming thetu  more  fully  of  the  requiremenu 
of  the  law,  so  tbat  wherever  consistently 
poaslble  the  Oommlsslon  may  avoid  the  need 
for  advereary  proeeedings  against  pennons 
wbo.  through  misunderstanding  or  care- 
lessness, may  violate  the  law  unintention- 
ally. But  the  Commission  does  not  grant 
tbe  privilege  of  settling  cases  througb  Ua<ls 
practice  cotiferencc  or  stipulation  agrae- 
ments  to  parsons  who  have  violated  the  law 
where  such  violations  involve  intent  to  de- 
fraud or  mislead,  or  involve  false  advertise- 
ment of  foods,  drtigs,  devices,  or  cosmetics 
which  are  inherently  dangerous  or  where  in- 
Jury  is  probable:  nor  will  the  privilege  be 
granted    where    the    Commission    Is    of   the 

**  Fednal    TVedr  Commission   v.    Raladam 
Co.  (283  U    G    643  (1931)). 


opinion  that  such  procedure  will  not  be  ef- 
fective In  prevanting  continued  use  of  the 
unlawful  methods,  acts,  or  practlcea. 

In  my  opinion,  theae  cooperative  proce- 
dures, which  have  been  briefly  outlined,  sre 
effective  and  will  continue  to  be  increasingly 
effective  in  limiting  the  Obaunlaiion's  formal 
adversary  proceedings  to  more  Important  and 
flagrant  violations. 

In  addltlcm  to  these  procedures,  false  ad- 
vertisements of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
may  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  In 
formal  adversary  {msceedingB  by  order  to 
cease  and  desist;  by  ap{Hlcatlon  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  for  temporary  Injunction  where 
the  public  Interest  requires  It;  and  by  certi- 
fication of  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  view  to  criminal  proceedings  if  use 
of  the  commodity  advertised  in  accord  with 
the  advertisement  might  be  Injurious  to 
health  or  if  there  is  evidence  of  Intent  to 
defraud  or  mislead. 

The  Commission  does  not-  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  matters  such  as  the  labeling  or 
branding  of  commodities  where  the  subject 
matter  of  the  questioned  portion  of  the  la- 
beling or  branding  used  Is,  by  specific  legis- 
lation, made  a  direct  responsibility  of 
another  Federal  agency,  and  in  proceedings 
inrolTlng  false  advertisements  of  food,  drugs, 
coametles,  as  defined  In  section  15  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  account  is 
taken  of  the  labeling  requirements  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in  any  cor- 
rective action  applied  to  the  sdvertlsing. 

In  the  case  of  advertisements  of  food, 
drups.  cosmetics,  or  devices  which  are  false 
because  of  fall'ire  to  reveal  facts  material 
with  respect  to  the  consequences  which  may 
result  from  the  use  of  the  commodity,  the 
Commlsslcm  proceeds  only  when  the  result- 
ing dangers  may  be  serious  or  the  public 
health  may  be  impaired,  and  In  such  cases 
requires  that  appropriate  disclosure  of  the 
facts  be  made  in  the  advertising. 

Milton  Handler,  associate  professor  of  law 
at  Columbia  University  and  an  outstanding 
scholar  In  the  field  of  trade  regulation,  has 
evaluated  the  Commission's  work  of  sup- 
pressing false  advertising  In  his  statements 
that  "The  Trade  Commission  has  performed 
yeoman  service,  and.  while  It  has  attempted 
to  stem  a  seeming  Niagara,  with  proper  ju- 
dicial support  additional  prodigies  are  not 
beyond  possibility."  ••  "The  condemnation 
of  false  advertising  constitutes  one  of  the 
signal  achievements  of  the  Comrate- 
slon  •  •  •  "  "Despite  the  magnitude  of 
the  task,  the  Commission  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  the  elimination  of  false 
and  misleading  advertising.  The  fact  that 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  Importance  of  Its  achieve- 
ment. •  •  •  Though  unhappily  defec- 
tive In  some  respects,  the  new  ( Wheeler-Lea  ] 
legislation,  if  8>-mpathetlcally  construed, 
should  enable  the  Commission  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  ad\ertlslng  practice    •    •    •."" 


Tbe  Panama  Canal — Stop,  Look,  and 
Lis  tea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  raaifSTLeAMU 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RKPBJBBfTATnm 
Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
accorded,  I  herewith  extend  my  reinarl:s 
in  the  Rkcobd  and  include  therewith  a 
well-written  and  informative  article  fr<»n 


"39  Yale  Law  Journal  44   (1920). 
>*8  Geo   Wash.  L.  Rev.  309  (1940). 


the  pen  of  a  well-known  writer  on  Pan- 
ama Canal  topics.  Arthur  Stanley  RJgcs. 
which  was  published  In  the  September 
9,  1849,  issue  of  the  Commonweal : 

PAWAMA     CAHAL     nOSreCT—A     CASS     FOS     THB 

manjfAi.-LAKB  plam  u*  orniaiiioit  to  a 
SKA-ucwL  aoora 

(By  Arthtir  Stanley  Rlggs) 

It  wotild  be  extraordinarily  difficult  if  not 
Impossible  to  find  any  problem  facing  the 
United  States  today,  short  of  hoetllitles,  that 
Is  at  once  so  simple  yet  so  complex  as  the 
Panama  Canal  question.  This  review  of  It 
Is  no  attempt  to  sUte  technlcalltlea  except 
In  the  broadest  sense. 

Tbe  history  of  this  great  translsthmlan 
ditch  Is  vaguely  familiar.  Everyone  knows 
we  own  and  operate  this  canal  for  the  ships 
of  the  world.  Now  we  are  told  authorita- 
tively that  tn  1960,  II  years  hence,  the  normal 
growth  of  world  trade  and  shipping  will  make 
the  present  canal  Inadequate,  and  we  must 
either  enlarge  Its  capacity  or  build  a  second 
canal  somewhere  else. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  took  over  the 
project  from  the  bankrupt  French  canal 
company  at  the  turn  of  tbe  century,  the 
problems  involved  were  considered  as  purely 
geological  and  engineering  matters.  The 
builders  knew,  of  course,  that  the  object  of 
a  canal  is  to  pass  vessels  as  safely  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  between  two  points. 
It  seems  obvious  that  we  should  have  asked 
the  men  who  have  to  take  the  ships  through 
to  contribute  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
large  and  small,  easy  to  handle  and  heavily 
awkward  vessels  so  that  engineers  could 
grasp  the  necessities  and  make  cnnal  navi- 
gation practical.  But  the  seamen  were  Ig- 
nored and,  for  one  reason  and  another,  fun- 
damental errors  crept  Into  the  design. 

The  Canal,  therefore,  while  it  operates 
successfully,  has  never  been  the  balanced 
and  trouble-free  enterprise  it  could  have 
been.  The  engineers  did  not  know  what 
every  sailor  does:  that  every  craft  afloat  has 
as  much  Individuality^ as  a  human  being. 
Some  are  docile  and  easy  to  handle,  some  so 
awkward  and  sluggish  they  are  hard  to  man- 
age In  even  open  water,  some  tricky  and 
waiting  the  slightest  chance  to  get  Into 
trouble.  At  sea  that  does  not  matter  so 
much.  But  In  the  restricted  waters  of  a 
shallow  canal  the  personality  of  the  ship 
makes  all  the  difference  In  the  world. 

First  of  all  the  points  st  Isstte  Is  the  old 
question  of  the  type  of  canal  most  practical 
for  sll  purposes.  De  Lesseps  conceived  tha 
Idea  of  s  sea-level  canal  because  of  his  ex- 
pertence  with  8u«.  Not  being  either  a  ship 
handler  or  an  engineer,  he  forgot  that  Sue* 
was  dredged  for  the  most  part  between  sand 
dunes  In  an  arid  country,  while  at  Panama 
the  canal  must  cross  mountalnotis  Jungle 
country  In  one  of  the  world's  heaviest  rain- 
fall areas  featured  by  turbulent  rivers.  Be- 
fore matters  at  Panama  got  really  under  way, 
the  French  engineer,  Oodlln  de  I>plnay,  wbo 
had  sttidled  tbe  problem,  recognized  that  tba 
Idea  of  s  sea-level  waterway  was  Imposstbla 
of  fulfillment,  and  worked  out  a  practical 
solution. 

In  their  turn  most  of  the  American  engi- 
neers who  worked  after  Oodln  agreed  with 
that  decision  for  technical  reasons.  More- 
over, every  one  of  these  engineers  stilt  Hiring 
and  In  active  prsctice— though  none  was  eon- 
ttiltad  about  the  new  plans — Is  vehement  ta 
asaotlng  that  there  Is  as  much  reason  todajr 
to  otitlaw  a  sea-level  waterway  ss  there  was 
durtng  the  French  r^imc. 

The  second  point,  the  one  emphasized  by 
the  sea-level  advocates.  Is  the  hullabaloo 
rhout  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  Impoolblllty 
of  protecting  tbe  present  type  of  high-level 
canal  against  bombing  and  contamination. 
It  Is  quite  true  that  a  direct  hit  by  an  atomic 
bomb  on  any  part  of  the  canal  itself  or  of  Ita 
accessory  works  such  as  dams,  diversion 
«•*»•""»'«.  lakes,  and  the  like,  cotild  close  It 
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for  «n  uzulataratead  Uhm.  Tb«  claim  that 
a  hit  oa  tka  wmr4&f^  waterway  would 
only  tn  mo— it>ry  ckMur*  MsUy 
to  ao  obTtaorty  falsa  tt  naadi  no 
detailed]  rrtruttal.  Sxaminatton  of  the  plana 
dlacloaaa  Unmadlatdy  ti^at  th«  a»a-lcv«l  canal 
affordt  a  wtdar  and  tar  kngar — SI  illaa  cocn- 
parad  to  • — raaUietad  cteaaal  than  the  lake 
type.  The  ao-caUad  ritwlalle  (ate  and  the 
tMUl  lock,  both  near  tba  PaeUk  terminal,  are 
only  qtxlte  aa  Tolnarable  aa  the  locks  of 
htgh-level  canal,  but  once  unaahed  up. 
•vec  li  they  could  be  pulled  out  and  replaced, 
would  leave  a  waterway  through  which 
•trooc  tidea  wtmld  run— on  the  avera(e  aa 
taat  aa  a  food  walker  can  atrtda  for  bovirs 
at  a  tiire.  malrtiif  the  whole  31  miles  of  nar- 
row channel  more  hasardous  for  navigation 
feMMH*  of  the  ever-preaent  menace  of  ma- 
dUBary  faSnrc  requiring  anchoring  In  a 
current. 

Nothing  la  advanced  by  the  aea-level  advo- 
eataa  to  anawcr  other  objecUons  of  a  tech. 
aleal  nature,  but  the  facts  have  all  been 
Mated  in  scientific  and  shipping  publications. 
with  not  a  ili^le  rejoinder  that  will  hold  lU 
own.  Noa  a  word  has  been  said  about  the 
rayolta  of  draining  part  of  Oatun  Lake  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  miasmatic 
all  the  way  from  Agua  Clara  on  the 
Atlantic  side  to  Oamboa.  more  than  half 
way  to  the  Pacific  The  pestilential  nature 
«f  thm  vasloa  makaa  this  point  of  the  gravest 
MmMaratlOB.  and  one  certain  to  make  end- 
laaa  anxiety  and  trouble  for  the  medical  and 
byglenic  authorities.  What  the  Republic  of 
Panama  would  say  (.bout  such  an  exposure 
may  be  Imagined 
Iteny  other  items  enter  the  equation. 
Of  dams  would  be  built  In 
■luek  Trrmendoua  altdaa  far 
tartar  than  cloMd  the  «I  for  varying 

partoda.  wlih  •»  -  '     >  of  the  valley 

by   the   (.  art   of   Oatun 

or       '   '  .;.u  aioc  01  u>»  dam*.  voiiM 
In  tt§mnt0)m  tknurumtm 
at  IIM  ircmtii  mtwnmt.    Ho  cm  Imows  th* 
'        tt  fttnrt  from  th«  hnvt  6;H<iti„g 

qtitfCd  flat; 

<  fl 

•  I' 

•  ihaii 
II  ma* 

'-'■■  ■r-'-'i  '"i   **.-../  jTMra 

al  •  se 

I*  :.-   n,»  a«a-l»'  ■ '    - 

Vo>'  111   tha   . 

preaci.t  c^i.ul  Ui   ■  u*.  in 

Mia  »f  muhap  »e  ual  at 

all.  With  such  a  plan  lur  cunstruciUin.  how 
tJia  prr>4L.t  Cai.^'i  u  to  cuiiilnue  operations 
at  rt  y  u  dinu  ult  to  under- 

ataiiu  n.  ixBM  i>.ui  uf  the  engineers  who 
buUt  the  Canal  of  t<'day.  all  with  years  of 
•■partence  on  the  Isthmus  >  md  as 

conaultan's  of   the  htghei.'  ,i    and 

abl!  eaa  and  even  airutit^er  views. 

It  1-  lih  lealousy  that  tho  present 

v..'-»^  .     •   rs  a.  iisult  them  that  they 

dir  t^tve  *v.  ^iiiki^.,  A.vii  the  rei/ori.  but  from 
bB  booaat  dsalre  to  see  the  American  people 
bMMftt  by  any  change  that  Is  made. 

He  one  who  haa  been  In  a  poaltlon  to  know 
what  tba  •mMa  bomb  means  Is  worried 
•bout  Ita  aOaet  upon  the  Canal.  Capt  Willis 
W  Bradley.  United  Statea  Navy,  the  dutln- 
gutshed  naval  officer  until  recently  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  California,  disposed  of  that 
scare  during  the  paM  atuamer.  Captain 
Brafdley  la  an  omnaaea  aDttDCerliiff  expert, 
a  ship  hMMUer  with  ■  lifetime  of  experience 
behlBd  htm.  has  repeatedly  traversed  the 
Canal  t  its   pro'^lrmA      He  places 

the   ae«  ..  .^.    i 1    in    the    sAine    security 


classification  with  the  preaent  high-level  lake 
type,  and  says  no  canal  can  be  secure  without 
adequate  protection. 

As  If  that  were  not  enough,  former  Gov. 
J.  C.  Mehaffey,  who  conducted  the  studies 
for  the  sea-level  project,  when  examined  by 
Congreaa  about  his  report,  had  to  admit  that 
Its  claim — that  the  sea-level  canal  would  be 
safer  than  the  existing  type — was  false  be- 
cause whatever  canal  we  have  must  be  com- 
petently protected. 

Moreover,  with  a  two-ocean  Navy,  the 
Canal  s  strategic  importance  has  decreased. 
We  control  the  sea  lanes  to  both  east  and 
wast  without  having  to  consider  shifting  the 
main  elements  of  our  fleets  hastily.  And  the 
vastly  Improved  land  transportation  systems 
of  the  territorial  United  States  and  the  rail. 
port,  and  pipe-line  facilities  on  the  Isthmus 
Itself  place  us  In  a  sound  poaltlon. 

As  for  attack  on  the  Canal  by  an  enemy — 
who  wlii  attack  It.  and  why?  Neither  Ger- 
many nor  Japan,  fighting  desperately  for 
their  lives,  risked  doing  so  In  World  War  II. 
Today  such  destruction  would  be  wanton 
outrage,  and  would  come  probably  from  sabo- 
tage, against  which  we  can  guard  effectively. 
And  the  focal  point  of  attack  is  not  the  Isth- 
mus. All  that  U  necessary  to  do  Is  to  glance 
at  a  global  map.  Our  potential  enemies  all 
lie  over  the  peak.  Panama  Is  at  the  foot,  at 
the  farthest  possible  spot  for  effective  hostile 
action.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  we  should 
lose  a  war.  the  enemy  would  hardly  be  apt 
to  smash  up  a  vaat  utility  which  In  victory  It 
would  need  even  more  than  we  need  It  today. 

All  these  considerations  are.  In  a  sense, 
minor  difficulties.  The  greater  Issue  Is  largely 
lc«t  sight  of  by  those  now  controlling  the 
projects.  No  one  seems  seriously  to  have 
considered  the  Initial  step  which  must  be 
taken  before  any  canal  can  be  conatructed. 
You  do  ncH  dig  up  your  n«>l(hbor's  back  yard 
without  his  permlsslnn  unless  you  wish  tn 
invoke  Immadiate  and  vitofoua  tf 
Nona  t4  tb«  p(«M  thus  fftf  MMflHtied 
I*"  ii«M«   prrllmliiHrtes   of 

"'  '  >tor  lliritiifh  wti«Me  tar* 

rlt<ify  are  rfiin'it  wish  t«»  isfv»  s  irsmendMus 
dlteh  <ti»  •4i4ienee  til  whi^h  ^  ..i'  ,,f,,. 
founit  4»  Ih*  ei'irt'onlf  »'  irf 

Hla  MMti  "Mm  itfa 
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representatives  thorny,  Indeed.  l{  wt  under- 
take any  new  enterprise  In  the  region.  A 
renuirk  made  by  a  Panamanian  eni;inecr  is 
of  the  highest  significance  to  lu.  The  gen- 
tleman obMrvtrd  that  It  u  precisely  by  what 
we  do  In  Panama  that  our  position  and  fu- 
ture In  all  of  South  America  will  be  Judged. 
If  Central  and  South  America  believe  we 
treat  Panama  badly,  our  effort  of  years  to 
make  friends  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
hemUphere  will  have  gone  for  nothing?,  and 
even  Europe  will  react  to  some  extent. 
V'!  we  try.  whatever  our  motives,  we 

mi.  K  of  Panama  tlrst. 

If  the  sea-level  plan  Is  to  be  considered 
seriously,  before  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  can 
be  moved.  Panama  will  naturally  want  many 
things  settled.  Our  treaty  with  her  defi- 
nitely specifies  the  extent  and  nature  of  our 
territorial  rights.  Since  the  sea-level  plan 
changea  the  axis  of  the  Canal  by  realinlng 
it  considerably.  It  automatically  changes  the 
limits  of  our  Canal  Zone,  which  extend  for 
5  miles  to  each  side  of  the  central  line  of 
the  Caual.     Panamanian   villages  would   be 


drowned  out  by  the  change,  and  the  bed  of 
the  Chagres  River  shifted  from  Its  present 
location  west  of  the  Canal  to  an  embouchure 
east  of  It.  a  trifle  of  some  10  miles.  To 
fancy  that  these  and  other  problems  Involved 
by  the  change  will  be  simple  to  negotiate  is 
to  be  unduly  optimistic.  In  such  case  Pan- 
ama would  naturally  demand  further  In- 
demnity and  probably  a  larger  annuity  than 
we  pay  now. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  chiefly  what  should 
not  be  done  about  the  Improvement  of  the 
Canal,  and  the  general  picture  looks  black. 
There  is.  however,  a  happier  view  and  a  rea- 
sonable solution  of  several  of  the  difficulties 
that  will  increase  the  Canal  capacity  to  any 
now  foreseeable  demands.  This  plan  has 
clearly  visualized  not  only  what  needs  correc- 
tion, but  what  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  do  in  a 
reasonable  time  at  a  reasonable  cost  without 
bankrupting  the  distinctly  anemic  American 
merchant  marine  or  putting  additional  taxes 
upon  the  public.  Moreover,  no  new  treaty 
will  be  required:  there  will  be  no  dislocation 
of  Panamanian  life,  no  Indemnity  to  pay,  no 
loss  of  prestige  for  ourselves  In  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is  wise.  too.  in  that  It 
does  not,  in  1949,  attempt  to  solve  the  possi- 
ble but  still  unimaginable  problems  of  the 
year  2000  and  after.  This  plan  Is  simply  to 
build  our  improvements  on  the  existing 
Canal. 

The  first  flaw  In  the  present  Canal  design 
to  be  remedied  Is  that  of  the  position  of  two 
of  the  three  sets  of  locks.  The  result  of  that 
is  operational  lack  of  balance.  Because  of 
Inadequate  geological  knowledge,  the  three- 
lift  locks  at  the  Pacific  end  wore  divided  Into 
two  sets,  one  twinned  two-lift  at  Mlraflores, 
the  other  a  twinned  slngle-llft  at  Pedro 
MiHuel.  built  squarely  across  the  southern 
entrance  to  Oalllard  cut.  This  made  the 
mouth  of  the  cut  a  bottleneck  which  delays 
tralBc  seriously,  creates  dangerous  surges  and 
cuTTfi  fhe  channel  every  time  the  lock 
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bottleneck  would  huve  choked  GalUard  Cut 
as  It  does  now  The  lock  surges  would  never 
have  existed,  and  vessels  would  not  have  to 
make  two  danRcruus  approaches  to  the  Pu- 
cilic  locks  as  they  do  today.  The  two  ends 
of  the  Canal  would  have  been  brought  Into 
periect  balance. 

The  Canal  Is  a  fact,  and  iU  Improvement 
must  work  from  that  basis.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Prench  abandoned  the  sea-level  scheme 
aa  hopeless  of  accomplishment.  Their  lead- 
ing engineer.  Godln  de  L*pinay.  foresaw  mt:8t 
of  the  present  operational  draw-backs  and 
planned  against  them  by  balancing  the  two 
termini  with  an  enlarged  Mlraflores  Lake  to 
ahelter  waiting  shlp.s  Today  whut  is  known 
as  the  Terminal  Lake  plan  does  much  the 
same  thing  as  Godln  and  Stevens  had  in 
mind.  It  removes  the  Pedro  M^uel  locks 
completely,  builds  new  sets  of  trlple-llft  locks 
at  a  new  Mlraflores  location,  throws  a  dam 
across  the  present  Mlraflores  lock?,  enlarg- 
ing the  lake  and  thus  providing  safe  berth- 
ing for  more  fhlps  than  are  likely  ever  to  be 
on  the  spot  at  one  time,  dissipates  the  surges. 
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and  raises  the  capacity  of  the  Canal  to  meet 
any  now  foreseeable  traffic  demands. 

These  changes  could  be  constructed  for  a 
fraction  of  the  coat  of  any  sea-level  canal, 
and  could  be  operative  In  from  4  to  C  years 
withcut  Interfering  with  the  traffic  except 
for  a  few  hours.  This  compares  happily  with 
the  preliminary  estimates  of  $2,500,000,000 
over  10  years  to  constnict  a  sea-level  canal 
pltis  whatever  additional  millions  might  be 
considered  neceasary  to  Indemnify  Panama 
for  our  encroachmenta.  Moreoecr.  the  Ter- 
minal Lake  plan  calla  for  the  consuucuon 
of  one  set  of  large  locks  at  each  end.  capable 
of  holding  veaaela  OKire  tlum  1,000  feet  long 
and  130  feet  beam. 
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Tbe  Postal  Serrke 

f  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26.  1949 

Mr.  KARST.  Mr.  Speaker.  a.«;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  OflJce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  an  Inscription  which  I  believe  is  ap- 
propriate in  describing  the  work  of  the 
Post  OflBce  Department  and  Ita  thotisand.^ 
of  faithful  employpp*  This  wa.i  written 
by  Charlen  Wllilam  Eliot  and  edited  by 
Woodrow  Wir-^on  for  the  eaut  and  wett 
pavlllonfi  of  the  poft  offlce  In  Wa.Hhlng- 
lon,  D,  C. 

The  iriMripilon  fffMoaiM  Ibc  rtg Mti 
wt  Rll  hav«  for  thoan  who  iMVfl  ftfljrUilnff 
to  (In  wit  h  the  hktidiini  of  our  n«it— -afMl 
tJertiMfia  rnny  nmUti  w  how  ekay  It  I*  ' 
ftiMk''  Mmtnmp  happy  by  wrilinf  n  Itiier 
Truly  our  iivpn  urt  m  mwt\  rwfm  tot- 
o«u«c  w«  ir«  ibl'  rtrwH  nntf 

tfri>«>iihtr«  m  01)  ^i>u  t,i\  (MiM*r 

OtfCMoUmN,      Thi*  r  lUMI  WMs  bM'UMllt 

to  my  ktiHition  by  un»  of  my  ffimttiHi- 
»nti.   Mky  of  rou  miky  b«  fammftr  iMi 

It.  but  (t  «<««  now  to  m«! 
Ctkrri»r  of  nawa  »o( 
iMtruoieAt  of  traOe  ang 
fniMoler  of  mutual  aequatntaiMe. 
or  peace  and  good  .will 
Among  men  and  natlona. 
Measeucar  of  sympathy  and  lo?«. 
Servant  of  parted  friends. 
Consoler  of  the  lonely. 
Bond  of  the  scattered  family. 
Enlurgcr  of  the  common  life. 


Brazil  Stnii  an  Ambastador  to  Madrid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAS&ACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ex*end  my  remarks  in  the 
CONCREssiOHAL  RECORD.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  explanation  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  with  reference  to  the 
recent  appointment  of  a  Brazilian  Am- 


bassador to  Madrid.  Spain.  As  every- 
body knows.  Brazil  is  outstanding  In  its 
friendship  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Brazilian  delegation  tn  the 
spring  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  majority  of  the  nations — M 
to  15 — voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  un- 
just resolution  recommending  the  re- 
tirement of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mission 
from  Madrid.  At  the  same  time,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote — 40  to  6 — the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  agreed  that  it 
was  wrong  to  describe  the  present  Span- 
ish Government  as  totalitarian.  Conse- 
quently, more  than  a  two-thirds  vote 
eliminated  the  principal  charge  against 
Spain. 

As  a  result,  we  have  the  current  jurid- 
ical position  of  Brazil  elucidated  by  her 
gifted  Foreign  Minister.  Dr.  Raul  Fer- 
ntodes.  His  reasoning,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized, is  valid  for  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  we,  too,  should 
act. 

The  explanation  follows: 

ApponrrMKNT  or  aaASiUAW  sMBaaBsooa  to 

MAINUO 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public decided  to  appoint  an  Ambasaador  to 
the  Spanish  Oovernment.  thus  fUUng  a  post 
vacant  since  1944.  The  President's  decision 
was  taken  In  view  of  the  fact  preeenied  by 
FureiRn  Minister  Knul  Fernkndes.  The  lat- 
ter potated  out  the  tra<IIUonal  diplomatic 
snd  eoonomlc  relations  whkh  BrusU  has  had 
With  the  Madrid  Ooeernmeat,  where  we  have 
Itad  an  Kmbaaay  sittre  IPM,  tout  wbtcti,  huW' 
ever,  since  IMf  and,  owiim  Ut  (be  reooin* 
memlntlon  of  (he  Oetieral  Aaaembly  of  tli« 
tmo,  we  miiy  hate  a  aliargA  OaOairM.  W« 
I  (or  fills  rerotiMneiidnilnn,  NlltttfUgh  Wt 
wi^red  i»  UM^Hm  atiil  rteti  •elf*garMMMg 

(.it  ih#  M-         '  Mg  M  ivutguig  Ui  pt0wm  • 

iletrnt'  r«< 0  In  llNafl*  MMl  lO  IMltg  • 

»»eatef  f  vM  sw  H  aa  (tMP  WNWiliHg  fcJMgillg  «i 
ig  fflsn.....  Ulidar  (IM  MAlMlO  llM  rggMN* 
l■tNg^  (    ll»#   A»MiNiMy  •#•  IHii  gMH' 

pr""  'Mie(lM|ii»gMMlf«rtflOgg« 

1 1 ,  i^gf  ff  llif  gfOUpf  lo  wliloti 

It  I*  HiiMicu  uiiuw  ik»  ObartMr  oTUi*  Ui)lt«g 
NslliXlf, 

1  his  was  ttia  practice  adMiitwd  toy  ito«  dM* 
trino 

III  (he  last  edition  of  Oppenheini*e  Interiui- 
tluuNl  Law,  It  Is  stated  that  "although  the 
recomjnendatlo&s  are  not  legally  obliging 
they  are  conaldered  Important  Instruments  so 
that  the  weight  of  world  public  opinion  In- 
fluences the  members  of  the  United  Nations." 
The  BraclUan  Government  accepted  this 
moral  force  but  understood  that  it  was 
weakened  and  finally  annulled  by  successive 
acta  of  the  Assemblies,  believes  that  nothing 
stands  In  our  way  to  being  represented  in 
Madrid  according  to  the  mission  there  es- 
tablished. Everything  counsels  this  move  for 
to  have  this  mission  headed  by  only  a  chargt 
d'affaires  causes  us  Injury. 

In  1947  the  Assembly  voted  down  the  pro- 
posal which  was  to  confirm  the  1046  recom- 
mendation. Last  May  only  16  out  of  £0  mem- 
ber natlona  continued  to  favor  It.  Techni- 
cally the  1946  recommendation  stands;  but 
the  Brazilian  Government  is  authorized  and 
does  not  consider  Itself  bound  by  the  194S 
minority  which  continued  to  deny  it  the 
exercise  of  a  sovereign  right.  The  15  na- 
tions which  voted  against  and  many  who  ab- 
stained believed  expressly  not  to  give  prestige 
to  the  Spanish  regime.  This  point  of  view 
runs  counter  to  the  traditional  practice  of  the 
Brazilian  Government,  which  does  not  sub- 
ordinate its  relations  with  other  States  to 


coanWteratlons  of  their  poittical  form  of  gov- 
emment.  it  woxild  be  unjustifiable  to  make 
an  exeeptloi  to  this  rule  In  our  relations  with 
Spats,  specially  because  we  would  be  dotng 
It  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  Interests;  thua 
ended  the  explanation  at  Mlnlater  Ilaitf 
Fernlndea. 

The  Rio  preas  of  tht«  momtng  publtahea 
this  news  with  great  Interest  and  the  edi- 
torials of  the  Jomal  do  Comenio.  Correlo  da 
Manha.  Jom&t  do  BracU.  and  A  Manha  ap- 
prove the  President's  sUtement. 

This  confirms  the  scholarly  Judgment 
of  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  asociate  ed- 
itor of  World  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
September  9.  1949. 


Lclaa^  Oldi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  msaouai 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBITATnrBB 

Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  BOLLIKG.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  had  a  more  distinguished  career  of 
real  public  service  than  Mr.  Leland  Old*, 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Here 
in  a  man  who  takes  hln  public  dutlea  to 
heart,  and  without  fear  or  equlvoratlail 
enforrea  the  law  In  the  public  Intervgt. 
It  la  to  br  hoped  that  the  American  pub- 
lic will  long  have  Dm  benefit  of  h\n  con- 
tinued MTVioa.  TlM  following  editorial 
frntn  the  Kgngtg  OUT  TtflMt  of 
ber  9.  IMf,  lUiHiwi  Itfg  tMIMIgg) 


pvMumttia 

MtiftiSM  in^mtiff  «M  ifNiMlig*  are  sMttl, 
imt  a  tew  P*t*^  *'*.J*i!*  *"**  *****  fwieuB 

MM  m  WP  P  ''''  *^^  PPHWf  ttMNNIIlMldlll  VIM 

VM  miM  in  iiM.  iN^i'ii  Mug  Mil, 
HUH<»  iiM.(  j.M.s  hi*  1 1  appgiiiigigin  |g  m 

OMMUlil •-  Me»M  htM  dp  ^  g  ligglg 

■■fggMmMi»s  iMHMlag  gv  iewgur  Unmm 
JMniMif  ut  Tmm,  It  m  iwiiipim  mat  tmhm 

l«  a«MI  0(  Mm  #as.iirndiiOtiia  BtMtaa  iMglnf  (He 
ggllt  to  wig*'  uf  (he  VM> 

eral  Power  €">.......«.....     ...... .r.iM>N,  who  went 

Into  (he  genate  aa  a  liberal  (Teaaa  verslofi) 
haa  appeared  to  be  very  much  on  the  side  of 
the  pipe-Hne  eompanlea. 

This  looks  like  a  drive  to  get  at  the  Power 
Oommlaelon  one  way  or  the  other  If  tt« 
control  cant  be  weakened  by  a  new  law  then 
the  next  beat  thing  (for  the  big  cumpaniee) 
la  to  block  the  man  who  has  been  carrying 
out  the  Intentlooa  at  the  preeent  law 

We  have  beard  of  no  ease  that  coiUd  be 
made  agmlnst  Olda  except  vigorous  actton 
under  ttae  present  law  which  waa  written  by 
Oaograaa.  HIa  aln  la  doing  hla  duty  aa  he 
saw  It. 

One  of  his  frreatest  sins,  no  doubt,  came  tn 
thla  area.  When  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Oomtnlselon  caoM  Into  tiie  old 
gas-rate  fight  the  public  saw  results  In  an 
amazingly  short  tttne. 

Ftom  Impounded  funds  out  of  that  case 
the  ganess  City  gaa  users  received  cbccka 
totaling  nearly  •8^)00,000.  Thraugiaout  tttm 
Cities  Service  system  the  refunds  aggregated 
(34,000.000.  moat  of  It  In  weatem  Mlsaourl 
and  Kansas. 

Siace  that  time  the  Kansas  City  public 
has  continued  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
rate  reduction  to  the  tune  of  mere  tlUMB 
12,000.000  a  year  (four  and  one-baU  mllUan 
i(x  the  system). 
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Alter  all  tbta  MTtac  for  tbe  public  the  ptpe- 
hm»  ciakUnued  to  make  •  good 
kf  ■Untf  alaaAu^ds.    Tb*  onlj  com- 
tlM  fact  that  UM  plp»-Un« 
.  xhXDk.  they  ■hm^d  maka 
profit  from  th«  Increased  real 
valua  at  tbair  awn  velU. 

Tbe  real  iMue  Is  In  tba  Kerr  bUl  vhlcb 
would  rcax>*«  the  autbcrlty  of  tbe  Commls- 
trom  Um  producing  end  ot  tbe  pipe 
We  baUer*  tbe  bUl  would  be  rerj 
cspetutTe  to  gat  uaers.  but  If  tbe  natural 
9M  Senator*  ran  vln  In  an  open  flgbt  tbat'i 
that. 

Tbe  Momk  pUy  afalMi  OMi  ta  •ottoely  dlf . 
ferent.  Tlia  8mat«  •obeoaualtta*  pro^bly 
knova  tliat  It  docant  bave  a  tingle  bonest 
w— oo  to  jQtttfy  boldlng  up  bis  appotnt- 
■Mnt.  It  hasn't  risked  bringing  tbe  name 
ovt  oo  the  floor  of  tte  Sanate.  Th«  play  u 
to  do  abaolut^  noHlIf  tayti  thereby  punish 
a  man  for  tha  ate  of  working  In  the  public 
loMraat — aa  the  preaent  lav  prorldes. 


Tkc  Umkti  States  CoDstit«tioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  xxxufoia 

Dl  THK  HOUSK  OF  RZPItnBrrATTVK3 

Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki  in  the 
RBcoao-  I  include  the  following  addreM 
on  the  United  States  ConstltuUon.  de- 
livered by  me  at  Salem.  IJl .  S«>pt^mber 
IS.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  other 
patHotlc  on aniiations : 

Throtigbout  tbe  Matlon,  this  Is  known  as 
OaaaUtuuoo  Week.  We  commemorate  tbe 
iiMaplslliiii  aad  alerting  of  tbe  Constitution 
for  tfea  Uattad  Stataa  by  tbe  members  of  the 
Const  it  utiooal  CoBfwulon  at  IndepaDdanoe 
Hall  In  PhlladelplHia  on  the  17tb  of  8ep- 
taoifear  ITttl — Ma  years  ago  Saturday  of  this 

It  is  ImpoMilBlr  for  me  to  give  you.  In  my 
f'nrr**-^  Ubml  aaora  than  some  of  tbe  high 
UfhU  mntal—rt  in  thu.  the  greatest  charter 
of  fwanuMiit  ever  to  coma  from  the  mind 

tt  la  a  UvlBC  aad  dfaamic  charter  of  gov- 
tramanf  fnnnrtart  mpiem  the  Oolden  Rule  of 
Christianity,  recogntatng  and  prcacrvlng  the 
dlyuUy  aad  frasdom  of  the  Individual,  which 
la  as  IndlspanaaNa  and  as  pulsating  with  lile 
today  aa  whan  adopted  16U  years  ago. 

IPa  ahall  bava  to  look  k>ack  Into  the  history 
9t  the  Colonies  Just  preceding  the  adoption 
Of  the  Constitution  to  determine  tbe  neces- 
sity for  such  a  new  charter  of  government. 

Tba  Colotttaa  had  grown  Into  prosperous 
•Utaa  rnatafliic  a  population  of  S.000.000 
pmpkt  Uwimg  mdar  tba  conatant  persecution 
at  tka  amiah  OovarBmant. 

Tba  British  Oovemment  tmpnaart  tasaa 
Upon  the  Colonies  without  rupraaantatlon: 
tt  appojatad  governors  that  made  a  mockery 
of  tlM  eourta:  threw  man  In  Jail  without  any 
aaasblanca  of  trui  by  Jurlaa:  compelled  them 
tolbtp  all  of  their  exports  to  Britain  where. 
ta  aMny  instances,  they  were  charged  expert 
feaa  and  Britain  set  tba  prioa  of  tha  mereban- 
dlaa  it  boucht. 

They  were  compelled  to  support  an  army 
9t  XMM  gatherers  appointed  by  tha  Crown, 
and  to  furnish  quarters  and  support  the  Brit- 
Ml  aaUttary 

Odt  df  this  persecution  came  tha  Contl> 
ital  Oongiass  in  1774  selected  by  tha  vari- 


ous ColoDlaa  to  try  to  protect  their  own 
Interests. 

Following  this  came  the  Battles  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  on  April  19.  1775.  when  the 
first  blood  waa  shed  in  tbe  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

And  In  1776  came  the  Declaration  oi 
Independence. 

Then  8  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
followed  under  the  goyernment  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congrasa.  strengthened  by  the 
Articles  ot  Oonfadaration. 

After  Britain  was  defeated,  it  was  found 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  d:d  not 
provide  a  central  government  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  States  together.  With  the  war 
over,  msny  States  neglected  to  send  their 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  set  up  shop  and  government  In  their  own 
way.  It  became  obvious  to  many  leaders 
that  a  stronger  central  govemment.  binding 
the  States  together,  must  be  formed  liecause 
a  proud  I7nlted  States  of  America  that  had 
won  the  war  had  become  a  laughing  stock  In 
Ita  daaUngs  with  other  nations. 

Conaaquently.  a  Constitutional  Convention 
waa  called  asking  the  13  Sutes  to  send  dele- 
gatea  to  Philadelphia  on  May  14,  1787.  for 
the  purpoae  of  amending  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation Into  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment that  would  meet  tbe  problems  of  gov- 
ernment facing  tbe  new  Nation. 

aacKcaorNo  or  the  dzlxcatcs 

It  ta  well  to  look  into  tbe  personalities  and 
background  of  the  men  who  wrote  this  great 
document.  We  are  likely  to  look  upon  them 
as  rather  rugged  frontiersmen  blaxlng  a  new 
trail  of  government.  This  ta  far  from  the 
facts. 

In  thinking  back  to  those  early  years  In 
the  formation  of  our  Oovemment.  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  Cntted  States  waa 
then  150  years  old:  that  It  contained  3.000.0C0 
people:  that  Harvard  College.  William  and 
Mary.  Tale.  Kings  College  In  New  Tork.  and 
other  colleges  had  t>ecn  In  existence  from  60 
to  85  years. 

We  overlook  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
these  men  were  graduates  from  collet^es  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  in  the  Colonies;  that 
all  of  them  were  outstanding  citizens  from 
the  var'.ous  States,  many  c-f  them  members 
of  State  Ief;lslatures:  and  many  of  them 
great  constitutional  lawyers. 

Por  tba  past  many  years  these  men  had 
been  schooled  in  govemment  because  thfy 
were  In  a  constant  fight  ag.iinsl  the  oppres- 
sion of  England. 

Never  In  preceding  history  had  there  been  a 
body  of  men  so  well  fitted  by  heritage,  tra- 
dition, education,  experience*  training,  and 
environment  to  solve  the  problems  facing 
the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion as  those  who  met  in  the  last  Room  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bute  House  In  Phila- 
delphia that  Monday  morning  In  M  -.y  1787. 

Leaders  of  tils  great  effort  were  Benja- 
min Franklin,  regarded  as  one  of  tha  ablest 
philosophers  and  statesmen  In  tha  world; 
Oen.  George  Waahlngton.  who  was  unant- 
m  rusly  elected  pnakisnt  of  the  Convention: 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
Conatltutlonat  Convention,  a  member  of  the 
Lsflalature  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Nation  who  afterward  was 
elected  President.  Madiaon  kept  the  recorda 
of  the  Convention  and  had  aa  much  to  do 
with  the  writing  of  the  Conatltutlon  as  any 
other   delegate. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  Tork.  one  of 
tbe  ablest  men  In  the  Nation,  and  regarded 
as  an  expert  on  government  financing,  waa 
one  of  tha  powerful  forces  In  drafting  tha 
Conatltutlon.  It  was  he  who  later,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Washington,  drew 
up  the  plaru  for  iu  organization  and  opera- 
tion which.  In  tha  main,  baa  k>een  followed  to 
thta  day. 


There  were  about  55  delegates  who  gave 
their  time  almoat  constantly  for  over  4 
months  In  writing  the  Constitution. 

Jamca  Madison  later  wrote,  "I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  give  my  solemn  conviction,  derived  from 
my  Intimate  oliaervatlons,  tliat  there  waa 
never  an  assembly  of  men  charged  with  a 
great  trust  who  were  more  able,  more  pure 
in  their  motives,  or  more  anxiously  devoted 
to  the  task  before  them  than  tbe  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787." 

CONVrNTION    nZLO   BEHIND  CI.OSn)   DOOXS 

Delegates  were  pledged  not  to  give  any  In- 
formation to  the  press  or  the  people  until  the 
final  Constitution  was  completed.  Madison 
kept  the  record  that  was  finally  published  50 
years  later  at  his  death  as  to  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  Convention.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  Convention. 
His  wife  sold  the  manuscript  to  the  pub- 
lUhers  for  $30,000. 

No  written  record  was  kept  of  the  votes  of 
the  various  members  which  made  It  possible 
for  them,  as  the  debates  surged  back  and 
forth,  to  change  their  poaitlon  without  being 
confronted  with  a  previous  record  vote.  They 
felt  that  If  the  Convention  was  opened  to  the 
public  the  problems  they  were  dealing  with 
were  so  Important  that  the  people,  only  par- 
tially Informed,  would  begin  to  take  sides  and 
exert  political  pressure  that  would  make  it 
Imposalble  for  a  Constitution  to  be  written 
and  adopted  by  the  various  States.  The 
great  work  was  accomplished  behind  closed 
doors. 

After  4  months  of  constant  effort  and  de- 
bate, and  after  many  compromises  of  opinion, 
this  group  of  men  who  were  solely  striving 
to  form  a  charter  of  government  that  would 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  lu 
posterity,  were  finally  able  to  agree  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  on  a  new  Constitution  to 
govern  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Constitution  was  referred  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  referred  it  to  the 
various  State  governments  for  ratification  by 
the  people  through  State  constitutional  con- 
ventions. 

The  Constitution  provided  that  9  States  out 
of  the  13  were  necessary  to  lis  adoption.  In 
June  1788  a  sufficient  number  of  States  had 
approved  to  put  it  into  effect. 

THi  coNSTrrcrrioN 

The  Constitution,  when  adopted,  became 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  For  163  years, 
and  up  to  this  very  time.  It  is  still  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  today  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Constitution  from  that 
time  to  this  day  is  to  guard  and  protect  the 
liberty,  the  property  rights,  and  the  religious 
rights  and  the  freedom  of  evwy  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  America. 

It  Is  as  dynamic  and  effective  today  In  pro- 
tecting the  Ul>erty  and  the  rights  of  tbe  peo- 
ple as  It  was  when  first  adopted.  It  is  more 
necessary  today  to  protect  the  rights  and  lib- 
erty of  the  people.  If  poaaible,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Nation,  than  it  was  when  adopted.  So 
long  as  the  people  guard  and  protect  the 
Constitution  they  will  protect  and  preserve 
their  liberties  In  this  Republic. 

The  Constitution  laid  down  the  over-all 
plan  under  which  this  great  Nation  has  tieen 
developed.  It  took  no  liberties  away  from 
the  people,  but  preserved  them  all.  Thou- 
sanda  of  laws  have  been  enacted  during  the 
growth  of  this  Nation:  all  States  have  set  up 
their  State  conatltutlons:  thousands  of  State 
laws  have  t>een  enacted:  however,  all  of  them 
within  the  broad  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. No  State  constitution,  and  no  State 
or  Federal  laws  which  violate  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land — the  Constitution — can  b« 
enacted  and  ramain  on  the  statute  tXKtks. 
When  such  laws  bave  been  enacted  they  have 
b«*D  declared  unconstitutional,  null  and  void. 
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by  the  Judicial  department  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment— tbe  United  Stales  Supreme  Court. 

rax    PXXAMBLl 

A  reading  of  the  first  paragraph,  or  tbe 
Preamble,  will  immediately  impress  upon  you 
the  broad  purpose  of  the  Cor^stitutlon — 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
ord?r  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  tbe  blessings  of  llt>erty  to 
out  selves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

BOX  or  KIGHTS 

After  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  there 
were  immediately  propoaed  10  anaendmeots  to 
the  Constitution  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  were  ratified  by  tbe  various 
States.  The  amendments  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  spell  out  more  in  detail  the 
protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  I 
will  quote  a  few  of  them: 

Article  I:  "Congreaa  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  estabiUhmeut  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or 
the  rights  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

Becaiise  of  this  protection,  tbe  execution, 
imprisonment  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  leaders  as  in  Russia  and  satellite 
countries  cannot  happen   here. 

Article  4:  "Tha  right  of  the  people  to  be 
sei-ure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
eflecu.  against  unreasonable  searchca,  and 
seizures,  shall  not  l>e  violated  and  do  warrant 
shall  laaue.  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  t^e  searched,  and 
the  peraona  or  things  to  be  seized." 

No  officer  of  the  Government  can  enter 
your  bom*  without  a  search  warrant.  No 
one  can  knock  on  your  door  at  night,  call 
you  out,  and  send  you  to  a  prison  or  a  slave 
camp  as  is  done  in  other  countries. 

Article  5:  "No  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infaoMus 
crime,  unless  on  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury: 
nor  shall  any  person  he  subject  to  the  same 
offense  to  b«  twica  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb:  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  crim- 
inal caae  to  be  a  witness  against  hlsiself.  or 
to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law:  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  far  public  uae  without  Just 
compensation." 

In  fact,  the  liberty  of  the  accused  criminal 
Is  so  pro'ected  under  the  Constitution  that 
if  he  does  not  have  the  money  to  hire  a 
lawyer  the  court  miisl  appoint  a  lawyer  to 
defend  him. 

Then  there  Is  another  section  which  pro- 
vides that:  Excessive  t>all,  nor  excessive  fines 
shall  be  Imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishment inftlcted. 

What  a  relief  thU  would  be  to  Innocent 
people  in  Ru&sla  and  the  satellite  nations 
who  arc  t>atng  tanprlaoned  and  murdered. 

I  shall  not  go  further  into  the  Bill  of 
Rlghu,  because  I  think  the  Ulustrations  I 
have  given  are  sufficient  to  impress  upon  you 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  bulwark  and 
shield  protecting  every  legitimate  right  and 
liberty  of  all  of  the  people. 

CHECKS   AND    BALAMCaS 

The  Constitution  provided  for  a  govern- 
ment of  checks  and  balances.  It  established 
three  great  departments  of  Government — the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Jiidlclal — and  spe- 
cifically attempted  to  provide  In  clear  lan- 
guage that  none  of  these  departments  was 
giv^n  the  power,  or  was  expected  to  try  to 
exert  any  power  to  usurp  the  control  of  an- 
other department  of  Government. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govemment 
was  regarded  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  mofct  important  branch  of  Gov- 


ernment. In  fact,  tbe  first  jittugrHph  at  the 
Constitution  starts  with  the  legislative 
branch,  and  then  takes  up  tbe  branch  they 
regarded  as  second  In  importance' — tbe  execu- 
tive branch — and  then  the  Judicial  branch. 

So  that  you  may  understand  tbe  thinking 
and  the  purpose  of  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  we  must  only  look  back  to  1774 
to  the  formation  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  one-body  government.  There 
was  no  Senate,  and  no  President  Included  in 
that  first  government  ot  the  Colonies.  It 
consisted  only  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Then  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  later  developed,  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  executive  or  Judicial  branch  of  Gov- 
emment They  were  afraid  of  the  power  of 
a  Chief  Executive. 

Tbe  framers  of  tbe  Constitution,  some  cf 
them,  had  fled  from  European  countries  be- 
cause of  the  abiise  of  power  of  the  chief 
executives — the  kings  and  the  monarchs. 
They  knew  that  the  only  branch  of  govem- 
ment defending  the  liberties  of  the  people  In 
England  had  been  the  legislative  House  of 
Commons.  They  wanted  to,  and  did  place 
the  great  powers  of  Govemment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  In  tbe  Senate.  They 
did  not  Intend  to  set  up  a  govemment  which 
gave  the  President  too  great  power.  Tbe 
executive  department  was  set  up  more  as  an 
administrative  department  of  Government. 

Let's  examine  and  compare  the  power  given 
the  three  branches  of  Government.  Let's  see 
what  was  the  Intent  of  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution. 

TBS  LBCtaLAXnX  MUUfCa 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  says: 
"All  legislative  power  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

Presidt^nt  Monroe  said :  "The  whole  system 
ol  the  National  Government  may  be  said  to 
rest  on  the  powers  granted  to  this  branch. 
They  mark  the  limit  within  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  tbe  branches  must  move  in  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  funcuons." 

In  the  Constitution,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives alone  baa  tbe  power  to  refuse  a 
Member  to  be  seated  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons;  It  has  the  power  to  expel  a  Memt>«;r 
from  that  body:  and  Congress  la  given  the 
power  to  impeach  the  President,  any  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  Federal  courts,  or  any 
constitutional  officer  serving  under  the 
executive  department. 

The  Congress  was  given  tbe  power  to  set 
their  own  salaries,  the  salary  of  tbe  President, 
and  of  all  the  employees  of  tbe  Goremment. 
And  may  I  point  out  that  with  thia  power  in 
their  own  hands  and  with  the  great  expense 
attached  to  being  a  Congressman,  the  Con- 
gress In  162  years  has  only  raised  their  sal- 
ary to  813,500  per  annum. 

Section  8  of  the  Constitution  gives  the 
Congress  the  power  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imports,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  to  b(^- 
row  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States:  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations:  to  establish  uniform  rules  of  nat- 
uralization, and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies. 

"To  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof. 

**To  establish  poet  <dBces  and  poet  roads. 

"To  provide  for  Federal  Judges  throughout 
tbe  Nation,  and  to  fix  their  salaries. 

"To  declare  war;  to  raise  and  support 
armies.  To  provide  snd  maintain  a  Navy. 
To  provide  tor  State  militia,  and  to  provide 
for  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the 
military.'*  and  many  other  powers. 

The  final  section  aays:  "And  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  neceasary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  tbe  foregoing  pow- 
«s,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 


stitution in  tbe  Oovemment  of  tbs  United 
States,  or  In  any  department  or  office  there- 
of." 

Proviaion  was  also  made  that  tbe  Consti- 
tution could  be  amended  In  tbe  future  on  a 
resolution  referred  to  the  States  for  such 
amendment,  by  a  favorable  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  SUte  legislatures. 

HODSB  or  xsraasairraTivxa 
In  fact,  the  men  who  wrote  tbe  Constitu- 
tion aet  up  pnovtalons  l>y  which  we  now  have 
435  Members  In  tbe  House  of  Represenu- 
tives. 

They  wanted  to  keep  the  Govemment 
close  to  the  people  so  that  it  could  be  con- 
trolled by  the  people,  and  for  that  reason 
they  provided  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  lower  House  should  t>e  elected  every  2 
years,  which  would  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  observe  their  work  and  to  retire  or  redact 
them. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  Importance 
of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  all  money  bills,  meaning  all  tax 
measures,  must  originate  In  the  House  of 
RepresenU lives.  The  Senate  cannot  Ini- 
tiate a  tax  bill,  much  lesa  tbe  President. 
Note  how  the  power  of  the  President  Is 
limited  in  tbe  Constitution, 

THx  mxsmurr 

Article  n  of  the  Constitution  says;  '*Tbe 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Untied  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  tbe  term  of  4 
years  and  together  with  the  Vice  President. 
chosen  for  the  same  term." 

Section  a  sayr:  'The  President  shaU  bs 
Oommander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  Statea,  and  erf  tbe  MUltia  of  tbe 
several  States  when  called  Into  actual  serv- 
ice of  the  United  SUtes. 

"That  be  ahall  bave  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves snd  pardons  for  offenses  against  tbe 
United  States,  except  in  cases  ot  impeach- 
ment. 

"He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate,  to  make  treatiea.  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur;  and  ne  ahall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  tbe  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,  ahall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  coiMula,  Judgea  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  Statea  whose  appolntmcnta  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for  and  wblcb 
shall  be  established  by  law." 

The  greatest  povrar  given  tbe  Preaident  la 
tbe  right  to  veto  legtalatlon.  but  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  Congrsas  can  over- 
rule that  power  by  a  two- thirds  vote.  It 
often  does  tt. 

Section  3  aays:  "He  ahall  from  tinM  to  time 
give  to  the  Congress  informailcm  of  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
alderation  such  meastires  as  be  shall  Judge 
necessary  and  expedient;  be  may,  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them;  be  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  and  shall  com- 
mission all  of  tbe  officers  of  the  United 
States."  This  covers  the  principal  powers 
granted  the  President  In  the  Constitution. 
Of  course,  be  has  tremendous  additional 
power  now,  due  to  tbe  fact  that  be  has  the 
appointive  power  of  over  2.000.000  people  in 
the  departments  and  bureaus  of  Oovemment. 
Jefferson  said :  T  can  visualize  the  Govern- 
ment growing  so  big  under  these  appointive 
powers  that  an  administration  could  perpet- 
uate itself  Indefinitely  in  office." 

Section  3  as  I  bave  Just  quoted,  says  tha 
President  may  recommend  to  the  Congress 
measures  be  shall  Judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient. It  Is  then  up  to  the  Congress  to  act 
aa  it  sees  fit  on  his  recommendations.  It 
does  not  say  he  shall  demand  or  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Congress  to  enact  the  legislation 
he  si^gests.  It  does  not  provide  mat  ih<i 
bureaus  and  tbe  President  shall  prepare  bills 
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In  tiM  eooaCMMIaBal  debates  Hzlnf  the 
powar  of  tk*  aaacutlve  department.  Sharman 
of  Oonnactieiit  urted  "that  the  oMea  of 
It  waa  marely  an  tnatrumcntallty  for 
out  the  will  at  the  leflalatlTe  de- 
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PrankUn  that  day  looked  163  years  Into 
tha  future,  to  the  opening  of  the  Eigbty-flrst 
Oangraaa  when  the  Coogrsaa  on  January  17, 
1M«.  raiaad  the  Praaldrat's  salary  from  975.- 
000  to  glOOiXX)  a  year  and  gave  hia  an  addl- 
ttooal  tOO.OOO  a  year  tax-exempt  plua  many 
feanaflu. 

lUton  took  the  sana  pcaWlow. 
DIckUMon  offered  a  motion  that  the  Kx- 
acutira  ba  removable  by  a  majority  of  the 
laglaUturas   of    the   States.      Sherman    con- 
that  the  Natloaal  LeglaUtura  should 
Um  power  to  renoTa  the  liacutiTa  at 
tta  plMaara.    Thla  waa  voted  down. 

It  WM  than  voted  that  the  Kxecutlee 
MMMid  be  laaMieabla  hjr  the  Congreaa 
through  impeachment  pmeaadlnga  aa  now 
aet  out  In  the  Cunetltotlon. 


TmSATS   TO   THS   COMBtlUmOW 

There  are  greater  threats  to  constitutional 
bare  in  the  Uiuted  BUtaa  and 
the    world    today     than    arer 

Id -wide  trend  toward  aoclal- 

unism.     Socialism    or    atat- 

tahlng  our  Oovcrnment   down 


are   many   foreaa  worklnf   In   the 
States  today  to  weaken  and  daatroy 


unlau   are    In    the   open    with 

an    effort.      Tbeix    numbers    are    not 

but    they    are    aklllful    planners    and 


workers.  Millions  of  left  wingers  and  fel- 
low travelers  in  the  many  front  crganlxa- 
tleoa  working  with  the  Coaununlsta  have  a 
treaaatfooa  power.  They  work  through  the 
acboota.  eoUages.  and  unlveraltlea,  yes.  and 
through  some  churchca:  through  the  mo- 
tion-picture houaea.  and  In  hundreds  of  ways 
to  decciTe  and  mislead  the  people. 

They  permeate  aome  labor  unions.  They 
hare  Infiltrated  Into  many  departments  of 
Oovemaaent. 

The  attempt  and  power  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutlva,  combined  with  the  great  bureaus  of 
OOTcmment.  with  nulllons  of  employees, 
with  their  propaganda  machines  constantly 
trying  to  ustirp  the  legislative  power  of  Oov- 
ernment.  constantly  trying  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  leglalatlve  department  of  the 
Oovernment  is  (ailing  In  Its  reprraentation 
of  the  people.  Is  one  of  the  greatest  threats 
to  constitutional  government  today 

The  actions  of  the  Chief  Executive  In  tour- 
ing the  country  berating  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  In  attempting  to 
usurp  the  legislative  power  is  known  to  every 
thinking  American  citizen.  The  Constitu- 
tion never  intended  the  executive  depart- 
ment should  take  over  control  of  the  legis- 
lative department.  When  It  does,  liberty 
and  freedom  will  be  lost.  The  first  sentence 
In  article  I  of  the  Constitution  reads: 

"All  leglalatlve  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  veatad  In  a  Congress,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rcprcaentatlv-^  " 

Members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
argued  that  If  the  right  to  make,  and  to  en- 
force the  laws  was  vested  In  one  department 
of  the  Oovernment.  there  could  be  no  public 
liberty. 

■am  sno  tazbb 

Debu  and  taxes  are  a  threat  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Unleaa  Federal  spending  Is  re- 
duced and  deficit  financing  la  atoppad.  thla 
Oovernment  will  be  wrecked  financially,  and 
with  it  will  ^o  the  Constitution  and  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  the  American  people  It 
has  protected  for  the  past  lft2  years 

Socialism,  communism,  or  some  sort  of  a 
dictatorial  government  will  follow  In  lu 
wake 

The  pressure  groups,  compoaed  In  one  way 
or  another  of  nearly  all  of  the  good  people  of 
this  Nation,  demanding  more  and  more  from 
the  Federal  Government  today,  is  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  preaervatlon  of  representative 
government.  The  people  must  undetstand 
that  all  of  their  requests  cannot  be  anet  tf 
we  are  to  preaerve  the  financial  solvency  of 
the  OoTammcnt 

The  Mk  labor  leaders  of  the  Nation,  drunk 
wl.b  power,  who  to  a  greet  extent  control 
the  executive  department  of  Oovernment 
today,  and  who  are  ralalng  funds  to  defeat 
ao  Congressmen  who  refuse  to  carry  out  their 
which  will  give  them  control  of  the 
of  the  United  Statea.  la  the  greatest 
threat  to  representative  constitutional  gov- 
ernment today. 

They  are  rautng  mllUona  of  dollars,  and 
will  spend  mUlions  to  take  over  this  Oov- 
ernment. 

What  the  labor  leaders  have  done  to  the 
Government  of  England  will  be  tane  to  what 
they  Will  do  to  this  Oovernment  If  they 
aucceed. 

The  present  debt  of  t36«.000.000.000  and 
the  world  obllgatlona  we  have  aasumed.  with 
a  cost  of  MA.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  run  the  Oorem- 
ment  for  the  coming  year,  baa  burdened  the 
people  with  extreme  high  taxaa.  The  great 
maaa  of  the  paopla  wtmti  MdwalMm  and 
eocparau  with  their  alaolad  rapraeanutives 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  Oovernment.  thereby 
reducing  the  heavy  tax  load. 

The  little- business  men.  the  farmers,  the 
profeaalnnal  men  and  woanen  of  the  Nation. 
and  the  great  rank  and  flle  of  labor  all  have 
an  equal  atake  in  the  future  of  our  coiuitry. 
Tbey  muat.  and  I  believe  they  will,  increaae 
their  Interest  In  Government,  and  continue 
to   protect    the  Coustltutloo  jmd   maintain 


representative    government,    which    la    the 
American  way  of  life. 

Let  us  defend  and  preserve  the  ancient 
landmarks  set  by  our  forefathers,  the  bul- 
wark and  shield  protecting  our  liberties — the 
Constitution. 

n-^KKUN's  amcH 

In  closing.  I  believe  you  will  be  interested 
In  listening  to  the  words  spoken  on  the  last 
day  of  that  Convention  when  Benjamin 
Pranklln.  then  81  years  of  age.  made  the  last 
speech  urging  lU  adoption.  I  believe  hla 
philosophy  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  ua  In 
approaching  problems  of  the  future,  aa  It 
was  to  the  members  of  that  Convention  162 
years  ago.    I  quote: 

"Mr.  President.  I  confess  that  there  are 
several  parts  of  this  Constitution  which  I  do 
not  St  present  spprove.  but  I  am  not  sure  I 
shall  never  approve  them.  For.  having  lived 
long.  I  have  experienced  many  Instances  of 
being  obliged  by  better  information,  or  fuller 
consideration,  to  change  opinions  even  on 
Important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought 
right,  but  found  to  be  otherwise.  It  Is  there- 
fore that,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I 
am  to  doubt  my  own  Judgment,  and  pay 
more  respect  to  the  Judgment  of  others. 

"1  doubt,  too.  whether  any  other  conven- 
tion we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a 
better  Constitution.  For  when  you  assemble 
a  number  of  men  to  have  the  advantage  of 
their  Joint  wisdom,  you  invariably  assemble 
with  those  men  sll  their  prejudices,  their 
passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local 
Interests,  and  their  selfish  views.  From  such 
an  assembly  can  a  perfect  production  be 
expected?  It.  therefore,  astonished  me,  sir, 
to  find  this  system  approaching  ao  near  to 
perfection  aa  It  does;  and  I  think  It  will 
astoniah  our  enemies,  who  are  waiting  with 
confidence  to  hear  that  our  counsels  are 
confounded,  like  those  of  the  builders  of 
Babel. 

•  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing a  wish  that  every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention who  may  atlll  have  objections  to  it, 
would  with  me.  on  this  occasion,  doubt  a 
little  of  his  own  Infallibility,  and  to  make 
manifest  our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to  this 
Instrument." 
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World  Federation  and  the  DAR 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACMT7SITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarlLS. 
I  Include  an  editorial  entitled  "World 
Federation  and  the  DAR"'  appearing  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  which  Is  informative  and 
worthy  of  consideration  and  study. 

The  editorial  I3  as  follows: 

woau>  rvonATiON  and  thk  das 

An  official  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Mrs  Lola  Lee  Brulngton.  dU- 
cloaes  the  formation  of  a  Patrlou'  Executive 
Committee  to  combat  "the  preacnt  trend  in 
world-government  thought."  As  head  of  the 
new  committee.  Mrs.  Brulngton  says: 

"Since  23  States  have  already  paiaaed  reso- 
lutions asking  for  some  form  of  world  gov- 
ernment, and  with  many  legislators  accepting 
the  views  of  small  groups  of  idealists,  we 
believe  It  Is  time  for  an  organised  campaign 
to  educate  the  American  people  and  let  them 
know  the  real  facts  about  such  federation." 

We  suggeat  that  a  valuable  function  of  the 
committee  could   be   to  aaaess   the   rarioua 


forms  of  world  government  and  world  federa- 
tion which  have  been  put  forward,  especially 
with  relation  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
particular  Government  which  waa  launched 
by  the  revohjtlon  from  which  the  DAR  stems. 

Tliere  are  (Mrs.  Brulngton  will  find)  vary- 
Ing  degrees  of  world  government  conceptions. 

Those  who  bellcre  In  the  poMlfoillty  of 
world  federation  would  retain  sovereignty  In 
the  Indlvidtial  states  In  the  name  manner  in 
which  the  American  Constitution  retains 
sovereignty  In  the  Individual  Statea  of  the 
Union. 

Still  follo*ing  the  pattern  set  by  Mrs  Bru- 
Ington's  ancestors,  they  would  relieve  the 
Individual  states  of  their  war-making  power 
and  vest  that  power  in  a  federal  governanent. 
If  the  members  of  the  patriots'  committee 
have  studied  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, they  have  observed  that  the  United 
Wattons  seeks  to  curtail  the  war-making 
powers  of  the  aereral  states  through  agree- 
ment and  the  ezpreaalon  of  mutual  Ideals. 
The  aim  of  the  federalista  is  to  Implement 
these  Ideel^  by  developing  a  world  body  func- 
tioning under  a  world  conatttntlon.  This 
body  would  be  aastgnad  tboae  practical  police 
enabling  It  to  keep  the  federation 
er  even  over  the  express  and  violent 
objection  of  a  sabordlnate  member  or 
group — as  the  United  ^ates  was  held  to- 
gether in  1M1-6&.  It  would.  In  other  words. 
have  the  power  to  prevent  a  nation  from 
■Mkinp  war  against  the  world,  even  if  the 
preventive  process  eonatltuted  war. 

Mrs.  Brulngton.  we  believe,  has  erred  in 
dlMniaalng  tbeae  advocates  as  kteaiists.  The 
Idealists — as  always — are  tboae  who  would 
eat  their  cake  and  have  It  too.  Tbey  are 
those  who  would  have  maximum  security 
with  uuiimlted  sovereignty  for  the  individual 
atatea.  caoept  that  such  an  arrangenient  is  a 
contradletkm  of  terms.  Tlie  practical  ooea 
are  those  who  have  recognized  this  contra- 
diction and  struck  out  for  a  comproraiae 
which  would  reuin  as  much  sovereignty  as 
possible  while  minimizing  the  risk  of  a  world 


Ambassador  for  Ireiaiid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  M<£ORMACK 

or  MASSACHrSFTTS 

IN  THE  House  OT  REPRESENTAllW 

Monday,  Sevtrmber  2€.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Hotrsx  or  REPazsnrrATivxs. 
Waahtr^cn,  D.  C,  September  3,  1949. 
Hon.  Deait  O.  Acrbsow, 

The   Secretmry   0/   State, 
Department   of  State. 
Waahinffton.   D.  C. 

Deas  SECKXTArr  Achebow  :  Tou  will  remem- 
ber aeioe  tlow  ago  I  dleetaeed  with  you  my 
aogfeetions  that  the  Ooremment  at  the 
TJntted states  consider  the  feasibility  of  rais- 
ing oor  oflkres  In  Ireland  to  the  rank  of 
Embassy. 

In  view  of  the  long  period  of  harmonious 
relations  between  the  Irish  Government  and 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  strong  bond  of  friendship  and  kinship 
between  the  two  peoples,  I  believe  the  desig- 
nation of  our  repteacntatite  to  belnnd  with 
the  rank  of  Amhaaeader  wovM  ha  mmtt  fit- 
ting and  proper  at  thla  ttaiM. 

The  magnificent  eontrlMrttons  to  the  prog- 
reae  of  the  United  States  made  ay  the  early 
settlers  of  uur  country  who  mlcrated  from 
Ireland  dorm  through  our  Colonial  and  Ccn- 
atttwttonal  OoTanunent  baa  been  a  bright 


page  In  our  country's  history.  Too.  the  mag- 
nanimous  support  and  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  given  the  people  of  Ire- 
land In  their  long  fight  for  Independence  has 
served  to  strengthen  the  common  bond  be- 
tween our  two  great  countries.  Although 
Ireland  is  a  small  country  hi  slae  itc  contri- 
butions to  our  welfare  have  been  treaaen- 
dous. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  thatt  the  recog- 
nition of  Ireland  by  sending  ataoad  our  rep- 
resentative with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
wculd  serve  to  etrenethen  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  harmonious  relations  which  have 
existed  throughout  the  years.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  one  of  the  few  govern- 
ments in  the  world  with  which  the  United 
States  does  not  hsve  a  representative  with 
ambasaadortal  status.  I  believe  that  we  have 
Bijch  a  etatus  between  repreeentatives  of 
many  nations  of  lesser  stt?ntficance  and 
world  tmportanoe  than  is  Ireland.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  ruch  recognition  on  the  ptu^  of 
our  Government  would  be  most  pleasing  to 
the  peoples  of  both  countries.  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  at  this  time. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  most 
sympathetic  and  early  favorable  coosldera- 
tlon. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very   sincerely   yours. 

JoHM  W.  McCoaacikCK. 
Member  of  Congress,  Majority  Leader. 


Small  Busiacss,  Fair  Traiie,  and  At  Fair 
Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  lONlfEaOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadat,  September  27  (legislative  dot  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  22d  of  the  month  I  addressed  the 
fifty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists  on 
the  subject  Small  Easiness.  Pair  Trade, 
and  the  Pair  Deal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R£coso. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccosd, 
as  foUows: 

Our  Nation  and  our  national  phUoeophy 
are  under  attack  as  never  before  in  our  his- 
tory. I  do  not  refer  at  this  time  only  to 
dangers  arising  through  threats  of  force.  I 
refer  to  something  equally  Important — sur- 
▼tval  of  the  spiritual  factors  which  go  to  the 
esBcnce  of  the  basic  political  and  economic 
pfafloaopfay  of  our  people. 

Ours  was  originally  a  land  where  each  one 
of  us,  our  sons  and  our  grandchildren  faced 
a  world  full  of  Inrttations.  Until  the  Indtis- 
trlal  revolution  hit  the  United  States  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  business  or  economic  activity  which 
an  American  citizen  could  not  enter  with 
courage  and  with  hope.  The  Industrial  revo- 
lution carried  with  It  the  dynamic  move- 
ment of  technology  and  further  opportunity 
for  economic  man.  Yet,  with  the  industrial 
revolution  there  also  came  that  whhrh  we  call 
big  business,  concentration  of  economic  pow- 
er and  deep  probleoH  associated  arith  anti- 
social economic  Institutions  called  trusts 
and  monopolies. 

It  Is  In  this  piispacUw  thfat  I  view  the 
prcblems  which  small  bwalnceB  faces  today 
I  approach  this  problem  not  only  from  an 
academic  vlevrpoint,  but  aleo  from  the  view- 


polnt  of  a  practicing  BBnall-busineas  man.  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  small-town  drug  atosv. 
My  youth  was  spent  working  along  with  my 
brother  and  father  In  wtiat  we  now  think  *m 
the  be«  drtig  store  to  be  found  on  Mam 
Street  of  Hurcm.  S.  Dak.  I  maintain  my  tn> 
tenet  In  that  business  ai>d  in  the  probtetiH 
faced  by  that  drug  store  and  the  many  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  email  bwaUMeaeK  like  it 
in  OUT  economy. 

I  therefore  have  an  intimate  knowledge  erf 
what  we  mean  tjy  capital,  fair  trade,  and  fair- 
trade  laws.  I  renwmber  vividly  the  terrtbto 
days  of  the  defn^esslon  when  I  woctod  behind 
the  counter  of  our  store  and  saw  and  felt 
effects  on  our  community  wt>en  large 
cutting  organtaatlons  Moved  in  on  the  "ir 
pendent  btatncasaaan  struggling  to  keep  Me 
bead  above  water.  I  know  the  bitter  mlsertea 
of  predatory  prtee  oompetition.  It  u  agaUnat 
this  back^ound  of  experience  that  I  spettk 
of  the  independent  bueineea  enterprise. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  depnaslon  and  the 
economic  rf|wri:i— lijus  of  the  late  ItlBli 
and  1930's  that  molded  my  economic  aad 
political  philosophy.  It  gave  me  a  reapaet 
for  hard  work.  Ingrauity,  and  rirTrrmlna 
tion.  It  brought  Into  iliai  p  foeas  the  raaUtf 
of  suffering  that  eoaea  tnm  nnamployment. 
mortgage  Indebtedness.  Irresponsible  Onan- 
etal  power,  wildcat 
ruinous  low  prlees  and 

I  learned  by  caperlence — enmA,  atekenlng 
experience — the  interdependenee  of  our  econ- 
omy: the  veinttaBdMp  between  faoBar. 
worker,  retailer,  whoieealer,  and  manwiaa- 
turer.  I  know  by  experience  and  not  by 
theory,  that  a  depreased  agriculture,  an  un- 
emtftlofed  labor  iane  spell  debt  and  bank- 
ruptcy for  business.  I  know,  by 
and  not  by  theory,  the  dangers  that  1 
pceaent  in  conoentratloc  of  ecosxnnic  power. 
In  nunopoly. 

I  know  what  It  means  to  have  banks  doae 
their  doors,  and  have  no  Federal  depoeit  In- 
surance to  protect  the  bank  account.  I  know 
what  it  means  to  have  unemployed  people 
stand  around  in  a  drug  store  and  not  to  bwre 

I  know  what  tt  aHsaa  to  have  fan 
without  price  anpparte,  fair  trade,  for 
producU.  I  know  what  it  Daeana  to  see 
chant  after  merchant  close  his  doors  only  to 
see  the  big  chain  or  corporate  enterprise  aur- 
vlve  and  preempt  the  field.  Tes.  I  thing  I 
know  what  It  aacans  to  see  a  nation  prostrate 
and  dying  while  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  does  aath- 
Ing  but  talk  of  eoofldenoe  and  proqperltf 
around  the  comer.  That  is  why  I  sui^ort  a 
policy  of  government  that  seeks  to  protect 
the  weiiare  of  the  people,  that  joins  hands 
with  the  people  in  preserving  the  Inatitutlona 
of  pc^iticai  and  economic  Ireedon. 

I  support  a  poUey  of  OoeacaaMBt  that  be- 
llrves  In  fair  trade  for  all  parti  of  the  Aaaari- 
ean  economy.  To  me.  fair  tmde  teane  a 
fair  body  of  rules  and  reguiatiawa  that  pre- 
eervea  the  competitive-enterpelae  ^atem  but 
\timtvm  f>iipililtnn  irom  the  realm  of  nn- 
prlnelidad  aad  yiekma  pailkts  either  bf 
Government  or  bf  bwMBaas  catctpriae.' 

I  think  my  phllaaoptof  waa  wdl 
by  the  late  Edward  6.  Bogera, 
the  board  of  Sterling  Drug  Co..  hi  hli 
ment  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statea  tratmc  the  eawatluitionali^  af 
the  ChlUomJa  Ptate^  Tfeada  Act.  Here's 
Mr.  RocHS  had  «b  aaf'- 

"The  whole  jautiiei  of  dviUaatlen  fane 
slated  largely  rf  the  gradual  surrender  of 
the  individual's  right  erf  liberty  to  make  him- 
self harmful  or  obnoxious  to  his  feUowsMB. 
"me  liberty  secured  by  the  Oa—tlftlnn  of 
the  United  States  is  a  Uberty  Maipered  by 
restraint,  la  Me  hmnaaa  as  weB  as  in  hla 
personal  nIallBaiMpi,  every  Individual  M 
subject  to  restratali  hwpoaad  by  law  for  the 
ptzrpoee  of  preMfOttag  tiae  general  «'eifare, 
eomfurt.  health,  morals,  ar  prosperity  of  the 
oommualty." 
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what  Mr  Ra«v*  «M  aay* 
wltb  ttbartj  and  fr<>dom  eooM 

Ky  for  morml  and  prmclpl*d  ac- 
fM,  indtTldual  prl- 
b«  bsMd  upon  Um 
of  gTMd  and  aalOabiiMB  or  bava 
tlM  law  of  tha  |iui«l«.  Boataaaa 
baa  a  la^poiialbiUly  act  only  to 
HmtU  b«t  to  Um  tmn  at  %bm  eoimnnlty.  It 
to  through  Oovamnaant — a  (raa  and  d«ino> 
eratla  Ooiinnwl  t^■f  a  )uat  and  fair 
body  of  nttaa  far  Iba  conduct  of  toctety  la 
apyoytlataly  tfMlpMd  and  (airly  enfc3rced. 
PMr  trada  In  tba  hlBiiii  aanaa  to  what  w« 
ara  aMktac  to  our  relattottairtpa  with  tba 
raat  of  tlM  world.  That  to.  fair  trade  may 
wall  ba  a  atmptlflad  statement  cf  th«  alma 
and  purpoaaa  oi  the  United  Nations.  Pair 
Irada  to  aaaasca  means  respect  for  individual 
ftgbta.  tba  praaarvttUon  of  competition  be- 
paopla  and  Inatltutlona,  a 
law  and  ordw.  Tbaaa 
1  ba  tba  obJaeUraa  at  aU  fraadan-kyvtnc 
In  all  aspacta  of  our  (>olltlcal.  social. 
and  ecnnonUc  Ufe. 
Let  oa  JoM  derelop  the  ooncapt  of  fair 
to  a  biiMMlai  sanac.  The  Securities 
itot.  nvvtottnf  the  stock  market. 
fatr  trade  for  the  market  and  the  stock 


ly  Act.  regulating  tba 
fteaiMtel  oparwUeaa  of  public  utilities,  waa 
a  body  of  fatr  trada  law  in  the  field  of  publlc- 
mtUty  sarrtec. 

Yba  abolttkm  of  child  Ubor  was  (air  trade 
to  tba  flaM  of  emplof  au*.  The  eatabitoh- 
■wnt  oC  a  mlnlmun  wafa  waa  (air  trade  for 
the  unoTfaxUcad  worker.  The  guaranty  of 
the  rtfbt  of  eoUeetlve  bargaining  was  fair 
trade  for  ciigenfsrt  labor. 

The  eaCabUabxaent  of  price  supports,  agri- 
cultural credtt.  soil  eooaenratlon  waa  a  body 
of  fair  trada  law  for  the  Amerlcaa  farmer. 

The  toewam*  of  bank  depoattors  through 
Mm  FUdnal  DepoalK  iMnrance  Corporation 
wwa  fair  trade  for  tbe  banker  and  the  de- 
poattor. 

Tbe  pasaage  of  tbe  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
and  tbe  Clayton  Act  set  up  principles  of  fair 
trada  to  tba  American  enterprise  system. 
Tba  ■atebWihment  of  the  Federal  Reserre 
guaraoteed  (air  trade  In  the 


Tbe  Social  Security  Act  was  but  a  recognU 
tloo  of  the  principle  of  fair  trade  for  those 
who  were  the  Tlctlms  of  unemplo3rment.  old 
age.  and  physical  toeapaatty. 

The  ereattoa  of  a  ffbdwal  houalng  program 
waa  but  (air  trade  for  those  wbo  wantad 
to  boy  tbeir  owu  homes  at  rsaaonabla  ratea 
of  totaraat.  Slum  clearance  and  low-cost 
p*jbile  boiMlng  represent.  In  my  mind,  a  (air 
sbotild  we  say.  (air  trade— (or 
and  tbe  Tictlms  ot  our 
aodety. 
ilopment  of  oar  natural  fanweaa. 
and  our  barbora.  to  a  fuadlBMBtal 
guaranty  of  tbe  opportunity  for  fair  trade 
to  tbe  underdeTalopad  areas  of  our  Nation. 
Tea;  this  principle  of  (air  trade  to  much 
brnadar  to  tu  meantog  than  just  to  tbe 
retail  Said.    The  baato  iWMpoaa  of  itoerlran 

aatjr  «t  a^iMltty  of  opportvatty  aad  the 

I  of  IndlTtdxial  liberty.    In  simpler 
tlUa  to  lo  tbe  lan4iua«s  of  the  bust- 
fair  trade — a  guaranty  of  the  op- 
with,  to 
vtib  aifear  pmwm  oa  b  basto  oi  (i 

tMdif- 


The  Aaserlaan  philosophy  of  liberty  to  not 
merely  absaacs  of  restraint.  More  baslci/lly. 
It  to  tbe  ealabllabment  of  conditions  of  (air 
play  and  of  equality  of  opportunity  that 
permiu  an  orderly  deTclopment  of  society 
and  a  davalopBMnt  o(  indtvldaal  ability  for 
the  beaaAt  of  tba  indlvlditol  aa  well  as  the 
ci^mmiinlty. 

It  to  for  theee  rsaaoni  thst  we  have  laws 
that  regulate  aonlng  In  cities,  that  control 
traOc.  that  set  up  standards  of  public- 
health  protection  and  sanitary  codaa. 

It  to  t>ecauae  we  look  upon  liberty  as  a 
pnvUege  but  also  as  a  responsibility  that 
we  have  developed  laaa  wblch  regulate  our 
finance,  which  eoatrol  and  direct  cur  com- 
merce, which  protect  and  develop  cur  nat- 
ural resources,  and  which  gxiarantee  to  the 
Individual  citiaen  hto  basic  righU  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  freedom  to  worship,  and 
freedom  to  aasemble. 

Mow.  some  people  may  call  thto  "stattom" 
or  they  may  even  call  it  "the  welfare  state." 
I  call  it  "democracy  "  I  call  It  responsible 
government  and  an  orderly  society. 

It  to  my  observation  that  the  sure  path  to 
"stat.sm."  the  sure  road  to  collectivtom  to 
the  failure  to  recogniae  the  basic  needs  for 
our  people  and  the  (allure  to  protect  and 
guard  the  tree  flow  of  commerce  in  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  to  based  not  only  upon 
(ree  entarprtoe  but  upon  individual  enter- 
prise. 

I  repeat — the  heart  and  core  o(  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  to  individual  enter- 
prtae — the  small  independant  buatocasman. 
The  threat  to  that  ercwniBiB  afataaa  to  the 
ever-growing  concentration  of  economic 
power  and  that  threat  to  a  real  one. 

Thto  was  testified  to  by  a  recent  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  showed 
that  113  companies,  all  with  assets  o(  more 
than  1 100.000.000.  owned  almost  half  o(  the 
manufacturing  plant  and  equipment  In  this 
country.  Other  alarming  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  from  1940  to  1946.  more  than  1.800 
independent  firms.  In  manufacturing  and 
mining  alone,  disappeared  as  a  result  of  mer- 
gers !  have  seen  statistics  that  show  that 
In  124  commodities,  (our  or  leas  companies 
control  75  percent  o(  the  aalaa. 

These  are  facta  that  the  small -business 
men  should  study  and  understand.  These 
are  facts  that  represent  economic  atomic 
bombs  to  a  free  economic  society.  It  to 
only  through  your  Government — a  resource- 
ful, responsible  government  of  the  people — 
that  the  ever-growing  power  of  economic  con- 
centration can  be  curbed. 

It  to  only  through  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  and  vigorous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  a  free  competitive  system  can  be  pre- 
served. 

Statum  will  come  to  us  when  business  gets 
so  big  that  It  can  only  be  managed  and 
controlled  by  a  government  that  to  even 
bigger.  Just  as  big  bflneai  bacomaa  Intoxi- 
cated with  Its  own  power  and  loess  Its  sense 
of  mitiative  and  Imagination  and  Its  respect 
for  individual  rights,  so  big  government  that 
to  designed  to  check  big  btalnasa  can  become 
tneOcleut.  Inconsiderate,  unlmagl&atlve  and 
unconcerned  as  to  individual  rlgbta. 

9UUam  to  iitopla  terms  to  absolute  power— 
power  baa  mmnj  aianlfestatlons.  There  is 
political  power  but  the  sasence  of  political 
power  to  e«wa«i><i  power,  and  It  to  my  own* 
IttiPMSt  that  If  statism  MSM*  to 
It  will  aooM  bMbUM  ifeoae 
wiw  cry  oM  tlM  must  sgaiaal  M  at  tlUa  day 

Um  itolniiilaa  tt 
Um  toaipaUMaa. 

LM  ua  gat  dowa  la  tiM  fair  '-'^<-  ■^■'  '^i' 
•vary  rvlail  drufin  to  w  <i< 
witb  1  kaa«r  ytw  «rUI  forgive  uie  lur  i  uig 
developed  MM  oaadopl  aT  fair  trade  ut  iti 
braadar  Maw  From  bort  on  out,  I  want  to 
laUl  to  you  ab»ut  loe  (alT'irada  lawe  that 
ba«o  daaa  so  muob  to  proaerva  aad  pfoto«t 


the  reUller,  the  small  Independent  biislnf 
man. 

Tou  see,  I  believe  with  a  deep  conviction 
In  property  rights  and  in  private  property.  I 
believe  In  private  property  so  much  that  I 
think  everybody  ought  to  have  some  of  it  and 
not  a  few  people  have  most  of  It.  It  to  in 
thto  frame  of  thought  that  I  ri.se  to  defend 
the  fair-trade  laws  and  state  categorically 
that  they  are  a  fundamental  part  of  our  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom. 

Fair  trade  as  we  know  it  today  came  into 
existence  in  California  In  1931.  Today  we 
have  fair  trade  In  45  States.  The  Federal 
Miller-Tydlngs  enabling  act  legalizes  fair 
trade  as  a  matter  of  Interstate  commerce.  It 
doesn't  lm(>ose  fair  trade  over  the  entire  Na- 
tion, but  It  merely  legalizes  fclr  trade  in 
those  States  whose  legislatures  wish  to  adopt 
it  for  their  own  States. 

I  suspect  fair  trade  would  not  have  gone 
very  far  without  the  famous  section  I'j  — 
popularly  known  as  the  nonslgner  clause  of 
the  State  laws.  This  clause  dimply  makes  the 
terms  of  a  fair-trade  contract  apply  uniform- 
ly to  every  retailer  In  a  State.  Without  such 
uniform  application,  (air  trade  would  have 
worked  a  competitive  disadvantage  against 
the  reti.ller  who  signed  tbe  contract  and  in 
favor  of  the  one  who  didn't — if  the  latter 
was  clever  enough  .to  obtain  stocks  of  fair- 
traded  goods  despite  all  efforts  to  prevent 
this  from  occurring.  They're  the  kind  of 
dealers  whose  predatory  price  cutting;  and 
exploitation  of  loss-leader  merchandise  made 
fair  trade  necessary. 

Thto  section  1^4  of  the  standard  State  fair- 
trade  laws  reads  as  follows: 

"Willful  and  knowingly  advertising,  otter- 
ing for  sale  or  selling  any  commodity  at  less 
than  the  price  stipulated  in  any  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  provtoion  of 
section  1  of  thto  act.  whether  the  person  so 
adverttoing.  offering  for  sale  or  selling  is  or  to 
not  a  party  to  such  a  contract.  Is  unfair  com- 
petition and  to  actionable  at  the  suit  of  any 
person  damaged  thereby." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  broad  national 
Interest,  fair  trade  simply  amounts  to  thto — 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  Nation  has 
reached  the  conclusiorl  that  the  existence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  independent  re- 
tailers to  In  the  best  long-range  interest  of 
the  general  welfare.  To  back  up  this  public 
policy,  the  Federal  and  State  fair-trade  laws 
provide  a  means  of  elevating  the  level  of 
competition  between  the  Independent  local 
merchant  and  the  large  predatory  organiza- 
tions. 

The  late  Jxiatice  Brandets.  with  hto  ctoar. 
logical,  and  inctoive  mind,  demonstrated  for 
u  the  threat  of  unfair  competition  and  the 
effect  of  ruinous  price  cutting. 

"America  should  be  under  no  illusions  aa 
to  the  value  or  effect  of  price  cutting.  It 
has  been  a  most  potent  weapon  of  monop- 
oly—a meatu  of  killing  the  small  rivals  to 
which  tbe  great  trusts  have  resorted  moat 
frequently.  It  to  so  simple,  so  effective. 
Far-seeing  organized  capital  secures  by  this 
means  the  cooperation  of  the  short-sii^hted 
unorganlaad  eooatuner  to  hto  own  undoing." 

Fair  trada  doaaa't  give  the  indepenOeot 
any  monopoly.  Nor  duee  It  stop  the  offering 
of  bargains.  Any  retailer— independent  or 
big — can  still  sell  non-fair-traded  merchan- 
dise St  any  prtoe  be  chooses,  and  there  to  a 
wide  vartoty  of  mob  gooda  avsUsblc  to  any- 
one wbo  wants  to  wiTtbandlM  oa  thto  bass. 
la  raat,  tbara  aaa  bo  ao  fatr  trada  un  sny 
ptutmi  wlUdii  la  aoi  to  wpamiaa  wlui 
aibar  MtoUar  proitiftt. 

fair  trada  baa  4awoastrated.  wuhuut  par- 
.......... ,r,  of  doubt,  over  the  year*  of  otir  da* 

war.  end  poatwar  perloda.  tiMI  It 
•«rv«a  s  Mjaial  am 

iu  the  V  'amrt  to  OUT 

ly  a  pVOfti  MMlf  ana  of 

11  .laanapaly  atvtwture; 

tat  It  baa  stimulstsd  aumpetitluo  wbUe.  at 
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tba  aaase  ttow.  setting  down  just  rules  of 
nanpalitlon  which  ellnunatcd  the  vicious 
practloes  of  those  who  want  only  free-for-aU 
enterprise  and  whoae  textbook  to  jungle 
economics. 

Under  fair  trade,  the  indcpandaat  retailer 
has  been  given  the  opportoaf^  to  aaca  a 
livelihood.  I  say  oppcxtunity  advtoedly;  be- 
cause that  to  all  he  has  been  given.  The 
Ind^^andent  retailer  must  still  earn  hto  llv- 
Ing  Calr  trade  does  not  guarantee  it  to  htm 
He  must  know  how  to  keep  store,  how  to 
buy,  how  to  sell,  how  to  serve  hto  costomers. 
Those  who  fail  In  these  and  la  other  easen- 
tlala  of  retail  distribution  will  siirely  fall  by 
tba  wayside;  and.  Indeed,  they  have.  At  the 
same  time,  larger  retail  units  have  become 
even  larger.  Yes.  here  In  the  United  States, 
we  have  witnessed  In  less  than  a  generation 
a  simultaneous  streoLgthenlng  of  the  position 
of  the  Indepeident  retailer — and  his  number 
to  legion — and  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
size  of  retail  dtotributors.  Some  of  them 
have.  In  fact,  become  bigger  than  most  of 
the  manufacturers  who  serve  them. 

Can  you  imagine  the  chaotic  condition  of 
retailing  today  If  the  fair-trade  laws  were 
not  In  force?  Thoee  of  you  who  were  In 
business  during  the  terrible  depression  can. 
but  I  fear  that  many  of  our  good  citizens 
across  the  land  have  either  forgotten  the 
fantastic  practices  of  those  days,  or  never 
knew  them.  Retailers  are  a  curious  lot. 
They  go  by  last  year's  figures.  And.  In  1949 
for  the  first  time  tn  a  decade  at  least,  those 
figures  don't  compare  favorably  with  last 
year's  sales.  In  their  drive  to  make  the  1949 
flgtxrea  lock  better  than  those  for  1948,  some 
retailers  would  have  reverted  to  the  primitive, 
savage,  unconscionable  price-cutting  tactics 
which  we  knew  during  the  depression  when 
some  300.000  retailers  were  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. Without  fair  trade,  thto  country 
would  today  be  witnessing  the  unhappy  spec- 
tacle of  Jungle  economics  at  Its  worst. 

But  not  for  long.  In  my  view.  I  have  con- 
fidence In  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people.  And  I  am  sure  they  would  soon  see 
through  tbe  deceit,  fraud,  and  excess  of  the 
price  cutter,  however  beguiling  hto  surface 
appeal  or  impressive  hto  financial  reaourcea. 
Instead,  they  would  join  with  bi 
with  social  philoaopbers  and 
deeply  and  rightly  concerned  about  monop- 
oly, and  with  public  offlclato  in  developing 
an  Irraalstlble  pressure  to  enact  the  very 
fair-trade  laws  which,  fortunately,  are  on  our 
books.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  enllght- 
ent.  in  a  sense  of  soctol  reeponalbiUty, 
the  blaak  Friday  of  October  1939.  The 
retailer  who  would  like  to  lure  customers 
into  hto  store  through  predatory  price-cut- 
ting practices  has  simply  had  to  find  (Aher. 
and  fairer  means  of  winatog  trade;  and.  if 
the  truth  be  raaUasd,  tair  taade  has  made 
him  a  better  aaerehimt  by  forcing  him  to 
find  thoee  maana. 

In  the  circumstances,  one  might  well  aafc 
why  presumably  intelligent  people  oppose 
the  fair-trade  laws.  And  do  not  let  us  delude 
ourselvai  into  believing  that  the  only  oppoal- 
ttoa  oames  faoai  the  confirmed  price  ctitter 
or  tba  ohmnlc  crackpot.  Let  me  aaaure  you 
that  among  the  oppoeltlou  are  sound,  In- 
teUectually  banato  iilflariw 

Tlip«e  citizens  cannot  have  had  first-hand 
experience  with  the  fantastic  price  orgl'«  of 
the  depreMUm  era.  Somewbare  aloag  ibe 
Una,  tliay  bafa  aaaltuan  tiM  prtto  mMm't 
propaganda:  ar  tbay  baaa  davatopad  mlaaan« 
aapttona  aiiiitorniiig  fair  Mada  oa  .MMlr  otrn 

aaBiHiB9 

rim  aad  Im— on  la  Mm 
that  ■Bwaaiinn  w«  aaaaHMtf  widir'  fbta* 


•«Ntes  aaa  abia  m  Imp  tIMafi  ilMipw.  Thto 
to  poriMvsiy  not  au,  Ob  yaa,  tba  prtoa  euttor 
la  tiM  aaA"CiliNdpidi'  ^<"  <  "ifm*  iii*«'i»M<i«r 
bggpjIlBg  iMMMl  feaaa  •>  i  and  tfive 

tba  la^MMitoli  of  similar  i}*" 

out    tbe    pitaa    cullers    aUiit:        i.it     .mi     la, 


however,  that  operating  margins  are  as  hlgb 
or  higher  in  non-fair-trade  Statea;  so  that, 
taking  aU  the  items  which  the  price  cutter 
sells — Instead  of  selecting  oaly  tbe  aampara- 
Uvely  few  bai^las — he  Is  cbaogl^  tba  con- 
sumer as  maeb  or  more  than  tha  tolr-trade 
retailer  charges.  It  cannot  be  otltkumtm.  He 
muat  charge  more  for  some  items  to  make  up 
the  loas  he  Incurs  on  those  price-cut  prod- 
ucts which  are  used  to  lure  unwary  cus- 
tomers into  hto  store. 

Another  mtocoaoeptton  to  that  fair  trade 
gives  the  manufacturer  toll  aad  aaeoa- 
trolled  opportunity  to  fix  tbe  prtaa  at  whicb 
he  selto  to  the  distributor  and  to  fix  tite  prUi» 
at  which  the  distributor  aelto  to  the  con- 
simaer.  That's  wrong,  on  tioth  counts.  In 
the  first  ptoce,  fair  trade  does  not  gl^ie  the 
manufactxirer  any  righta.  aa  lasards  aatob- 
Ilsiiing  his  own  wlltnt  price,  that  be  doesnt 
already  enjoy.  Tbe  owner  of  tiM  product  and 
of  the  trade-mark  which  identtflea  it  has  al- 
ways had,  and  has  today,  the  right  to  say 
what  he  wUl  charge  for  hto  product.  Pair 
trade  does  give  the  manitfacturer  the  right 
to  protect  the  property  value  of  hto  trade- 
mark. If  be  ebooses,  by  establislilng  the  min- 
imum rieale  price  of  tbe  product. 

Right  here  In  thto  ereat  State  of  New  York, 
a  very  significant  statement  about  fair  trade 
was  made  by  tlae  tomaex  Governor  of  thto 
State,  the  Honorable  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 
In  signing  the  New  York  State  fair-trade  tow 
IB  1937.  Governor  LalaBai.t  aald: 

"Thto  bill  in  no  way  aaaettons  monopoly, 
moxuipoly  pirioes  or  combinations  in  restraint 
of  free  conapetitlaxi  between  commodities. 
Thto  is  true  because  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  applicable  only  to  a  commodity  which  to 
In  fair  and  open  competition  with  commodi- 
ties of  the  same  general  rlaan  produced  by 
others.  The  prices  of  comainrttttea  that  are 
sold  m  fair  and  (^>en  competition  with  other 
commodities  of  the  same  general  class  will 
always  be  subject  to  control  by  the  powerful 
forces  ot  competition.  If  a  manufacturer 
maricets  his  products  at  a  price  wlilch  the 
oonsumer  ileiiini  too  high,  the  consumer  will 
naturally  porebaae  a  commodity  of  the  same 
type  produced  by  another  maaadaeturer  who 
to  willing  and  able  to  markai  at  a  lower 
price." 

In  thto  stataaMnt  the  ecananalc  applicattan 
and  the  ptaAaaapfay  of  fair  trade  to  clearly 
stated. 

But  the  real  and  only  effective  and  legal 
price  fixer  in  America's  competitive  econooay 
in  the  consumer,  and  thto  to  as  it  sboold  be. 
She  can  buy  what  she  likes  among  a  wide 
aaeortment  of  artteftaa  of  a  given  daaa,  and 
pay  what  she  Itoaa  baeaaae  tbe  prtea  range 
gBMKally  to  as  broad  as  the  aaaortment.  She 
ean  bay  an  article  under  fair-trade,  or  one 
that  to  not  fair-traded.  In  theae  circum- 
staaeas.  tbe  price  which  she  and  tbe  mtlllnnB 
of  other  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  dafl- 
nltely  determines  the  price  at  which  tbe  pw- 
ticular  article  can  be.  and  to  sold. 

How  does  she  happen  to  have 
cliolce?  The  answer  to  simpto.  Tha  Cblr- 
laws  speclflcaUy  provide  that  a  trade- marked 
product  may  not  be  put  uadar  fair  trade  un- 
lea  It  to  in  free  and  opaa  aaa4)oUtlon  with 
products  of  similar  clato  ypodaaad  by  others. 
Purther,  tbey  state  tbafe  tfeo  toaautocturer 
may  pwtaal  tba  paaparty  value  of  his  trada- 
mark.  If  ba  rtioBaw;  but  ba  doaan't  have  to 
da  ao,  and  many  manufacturers  do  not. 
A«atn,  the  fatr-tiade  Uwa  do 
tba  anutniat  laws,     Any 

Miaprlaai  . 

feMag  a  4UMft  flaM  iNMt 


faai.M 


the  aflatrs  of 
plaint  back  to  tbe  L 
terstate 
established.    We 


We  beard  tbat  com- 
■t  century  when  tbe  la- 
Owmnli 


Pood  aad  Drug  lawa  ware  eaactad  to 

when  the  S£C  waa  formed,  and  maay 
before  and  sii~.ce.    The  (air  trade 
do   not   put   the   Oovemaaent   In 
Tbey  slmiily  lay  down  a  few  ruler  of 
ness  competition — which   to   the 

iity  o(  inTnamial  to 
Bty.    They  as* 
tlae  OB  the  individual  than 

HUI,  maybe  we've  satisfied  tbe  ertUa  tbia 
far,  but  he  to  a  reaouroeful  and  jii  letoliiU 
fellow.  Says  he.  with  an  air  of 
"The  trouble  witb  fair  trade  to  tbat  It 
not  perasit  enonimitas  of  dlstrlbutloa  to  ba 
passed  on  to  the  public  to  tba  iorm  of  low- 
er prices. "  Of  aourse,  axi»  nsaertlasi  to 
hunk.  InafWIrtent  retailers,  Uke  li 
wbolaaalara  and  ineOcleat  amautacturers,  do 
not  laat  loag— fair  trade  or  ao  fair  trade.  Aa 
for  the  others,  everybody 
there  will  be  small  variattoaa  to 
efficiency;  but  the  reaultiag 
variat^oas  will  genaaally  be  so  inconsequen- 
tial aa  to  bava  littla  aSect  on  the  oonsumer's 
purebaalag  power.  What  to  so  strai^e  about 
thto  particular  objection  to  fair  trade  to  that 
It  to  aaast  fre^oeatly  advanced  by  tbe  very 
price  cutters  whose  operating  ooata  are  no- 
toriously nmnag  tbe  blgbaat  aaiang  retail  m- 
tabUshments.  If  be  ware  ulttoatoaly  i 
f  ul  in  driving  out  all  oUm  diatribatata, 
(tf  distribution  to  the  manufn.'tuiw  aad  oon» 
sumer  would  really  go  up.  and  w«  inndd  laaa 
r^^o^anncto  of  independent  merchants  in  tbe 
proeeea. 

The  objector  keeps  on  objecting,  he 
and  you've  got  to 
He'U  teU  you  that  in  our  kind  of 
prise  the  man  wbo  oaaa  tbe  product  baa  too 
right  to  cbavpe  anytiitog  he  pleises  Cor  tt, 
and  to  give  it  away,  if  he  wants  to.  Tbto  la 
true.  But  what  the  objector  (alto  or  nfuaaa 
to  understand  to  that  a  retailer,  wliile  owalag 
the  product  when  he  buys  it  trom  tbe  mana 
facturer.  does  not  simultaneaaaly 
manufacturer's  trade-mark  abteli 
the  product.  That  renoataa  to  tlw 
tuaar'a  paasBmlnn  all  the  time,  as 
Statoa  Oapaame  Court  so  dearty  atotod.  V 
the  retailer  wanta  to  take  the  trade-aiark. 
or  label.  <tf  the  package,  be  can  aell  tt  at  any 
price  he  wants  to,  fatr  trade  want  Interfere 
with  him.  Fair  toada  Jam  docaaX  tot 
feed,  like 
tlM  trade-mark 
not  permit  him  to  i 
making  a  price  football  out  of  the  product. 

Finally,  tiiere  are  some  good  dttnens  wbo 
read  an  editorial  inaalgblag  against  fair  trade 
witboat  wsllUng  that  the  prindple  behind 
it,  aaam^,  amato  price  mamtenanoe  to  pro- 
tect the  piaiMity  aalaa  of  a  trade-mark, 
be.  and  to  appHad  adttowit  benefit  of  a  (alr- 


Tbeee  ara  aaioag  the  en- 
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fined  to  fair  taada  lawa.    I 
wbat  aoold  bappan  if  news  < 
tba  prtat  of  dM  wk\ 
sdlnea  wbMli  Itoaa  atfltaitally  oppoMd  fatf 
trade, 
We  oan  ao  on  with  fHa  abftaflaaa  and  tht 
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fair  trad*  ao  that,  tn  good  tima.  tha  only 
kU  vlU  B«  tJM  prtM-«utt«rf  Bt 
rta»-«tMara  w"l  bav* 
aaithar  eo««l0Uo«  aor  aCaet. 

Fair   trada  iMtpa  to  ftva   fraa   antarprlaa 
chairman  of  tha  ^Mlaral 
.  Cot.  ctiarlaa  H.  Mareli, 
tha  importanca  of  fatr-trada  laf - 
and  lu  affact  upon  eompatitioo  by 
word* 

rair  Trada  AcU,  auppiamantad  by 
Vbm  PMaral  Fair  Trada  BnabUnf  Act.  ara  de- 


af Ute 


I.  on  tha  other  hand,  •ought  to  daatroy 
•ompatltton.  Thay  knaw— axid  it  la  tha  Mt- 
rala  of  aeoiMaBlea — that  competition  de. 
prtea  flxlng  and  glraa  pradveta  to  tha 
at  tba  lowaat  peaalMa  aoat. 
*V  tha  paopla  of  the  United  Stataa  want 
ly.  If  they  want  all  the  avcnuaa  of 
and  dutrlbutton  tn  a  community 
by  one  or  a  few.  than  loaa- leader 
li  a  way  to  obtain  tbla.  If.  on  tha 
i.  they  do  not  want  to  put  all  the 
.  ard  distribution  of  the  neceaaltles 
kto  ona  or  a  few  haada.  then  the 
of  tba  amaU^lNMlBaaa  man  must 
ha  praaant  and  unfair  trada  practices  must 
ba  prohibited  Loaa- leader  aalling  U  one  of 
the  most  remoraelesa  eoemlea  of  healthy 
competition." 

Let  ua  made  no  mlatake  abotrt  It.  our  frea- 
ayatam  e— o<  long  endure  If  eco- 
ts  60— Itiatad  In  relatlfely 
We  moat  hava  iarga  numbara  of 
and  we  muat  maka  It  poaalble  for 
to  bare  a  fair  chance  of  succcaa  tn  bvisl- 
enterpriae.  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  statUm 
about  which  there  la  so  much  fear  Accord- 
ingly, telr  trade,  which  [iiiuaila  lio<la  moil 
dlocttbutors.  and  tha  poMIe  agataat 
•ctlcaa.  should 
iMVO  tha  aappoit  at  atary  Amarlcan  citizen 
who  ballavaa  tn  free  enterprisa. 

A  alatar  place  of  legislation  to  the  fair- 
trade  program  was  tha  Boblnson-Patman 
Act.  Thla  la  praaantly  undar  attack  (ram 
tha  ■cwQipollats  aod  from  big  boiABaoa.  Tha 
princtpla  of  thia  lagMatton  u  alao  Tory  otaapla 
and  llkawlaa  staauaad  from  the  draaaa  and 
of  LooIb  D.  Brandels.  In  effect, 
eraly  says  that  power  shall 
not  ba  arbitrarily  used  In  tha  market  place. 
Tou  know  better  than  I  do  that  a  big  com- 
pany can  0ght  Ita  way  Into  the  market  place 
atthar  by  the  superiority  of  lu  merchandise 
or  hy  tha  uaa  of  mare,  sheer,  naked  power. 
tba  nae  of  such  power  la  bad  for  economic 
and  political  democracy. 

The  Congrcaa  o;  the  United  Sutes  has  de- 
clared under  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act  that 
a  particular  kind  cf  power  shall  ba  banned 
ta  tha  future.  In  tM-lef.  tha  power  referred 
to  ta  thU  laglalaUon.  related  to  the  pricaa 
at  which  tha  manufacturer  told  hla  output  to 
terg*  or  MuUl.  or  favored  or  disfavored,  dla- 
trlbutora  or  ratallara.  Oongraaa  did  not  lay 
down  a  rule  that  thar*  eould  ba  no  varia- 
tion In  pnca  or  dlacount  between  the  small- 
aat  buyer  of  the  coounodlty  and  tha  li 
All  tha  CnagrMi  aald.  In  Uymen's  li 

>nce  tn  discount,  for  as> 
kva  a  direct  relatlonahlp  to 
involved,  ir  the  pack- 
t^  Of  tta  arlMo.  or  tha  ahlpping  expenses. 
or  any  othar  olOMHit  that  went  Into  tha 
actual  ooot  of  tha  traaaactlon.  varied  batweao 
tha  larga  ovdar  and  the  small  order,  such 
varutiooa  can  be  traaatolad  tato  tha  pnoa. 
Uafartuaataly.  w*  wetit  ttgM|fe  AomiIh  ua* 

had  OM  power 


tn  effagC.  to 
on  as  a  aMttar 
of  graaa.  aod  whKh.  above  all  ahould  ba  al- 
lowatf  to  Bake  a  real  profit  at  raaala. 
Thlo  particular  leguiatioa  la  baing  aub- 
to  laoMaaort  ttugattOB  tmt  oaly  re- 
ly tlw  VmlU4  tMoa  »ii|iiMi  CMvt  haa 
wall.  U  not  too  clearly,  on  thla  sub« 
Wa  ara  nuw  at  tha  point  where,  as  1 


read  the  declslona.  tha  burden  of  proof  for 
discrimination  tn  price  nr  discount  Is  on  the 
manufacturer-distributor  who  wishes  to  vary 
hu  terms  in  such  a  way  that  an  afMMy  of 
tha  Oovernment.  or,  If  you  plaaa*.  aa  oiat> 
alda  potential  buyer  can  ba  heard  to  say  that 
oompatltlon  has  been  leaaaned. 

Once  arain  Congreas  has  not  said  anything 
about  prlce-Oxtng.  All  that  your  national 
leglalsture  has  indicated  Is  thst  power  Is  a 
dangerous  thlnt^  In  the  market  plaoa  and 
particularly  evil  if  used  to  eltmlaato  aaall 
buaiaaaa.  I  haa*  laM  partlMriar  atraaa  on 
the  prlca-BialBtoaaBea  laws  bacduaa  there 
Is  a  growing  lobby  and  campaign  to  wipe  out 
the  Federal  leglalatlon.  But  I  am  frank  to 
say  thitt  the  two  brain  children  of  Louis 
mttat  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
iration  of  decent  cnmpetl- 
tn  American  economic  life.  We  need 
type  of  legislation  and  much  more,  in 
order  to  prevent  further  concentration  of 
power. 

Our  entire  tax  structure,  as  well  as  our 
postal  rates,  are  designed  as  If  consciously 
to  discriminate  against  small  business  As 
a  rastilt.  we  have  had  more  mergers  during 
the  past  year  than  tn  any  other  year  of  the 
paat  daeade.  and  we  are  only  now  realising 
that  every  merger  creates  a  problem  not 
only  for  Induatry  and  not  only  for  the  con- 
sumer but  also  even  for  organized  labor. 
Some  time  ago  I  saw  flgoraa  which.  Indi- 
cated that  after  a  study  of  several  hundred 
mergers,  it  was  found  that  in  no  single  case 
did  the  merged  companies  in  the  year  after 
the  merger  make  as  much  net  profit  as  In 
the  preceding  year  when  the  various  com- 
panies merged  were  operating  as  separata 
unlu.  It  took  10  years  before  profits  e^oaOad 
the  sum  total  of  the  individual  companies. 
Tou  have  no  vital,  active  spokesman  tn  your 
behalf  In  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
Statea.  I  think  the  siiggestlun  made  by 
Morris  Ernst.  In  his  recent  testimony  before 
congreaslonal  committees,  la  worthy  of  your 
consideration.  Labor  haa  ita  advocate  In  tha 
aacratary  of  Labor  The  farmara  have  a 
spokaaman  In  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  might  well  be 
reorganised  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  a  battling,  forceful  advo- 
cate for  Individual  free  enterprlaa.  The  400 
big  glanu  of  American  Induatry  scarcely 
need  a  spokaaoaan  They  have  thetr  lob- 
bies with  tbo  highest-priced  public  rela- 
tions and  legal  talent  in  America.  It  is 
small  business  that  should  be  the  particu- 
lar concern  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  know  that  the  Dapartaant  la 
ous  efforts  along  thaaa  Uaoa.  I 
need  now  is  a  dramatlaatlon  of  tha 
that  affect  all  of  you  and  all  of  the  fr 
loving  Americans  who  hope  that  their  chil- 
dran  may  have  a  chance  to  go  Into  any  bual- 
nesa  on  the  American  scene. 

It  Is  not  too  dilScult  to  get  laboring  men 
together  They  are  in  tha  aama  factory. 
They  ar^  not  Bghtinf  for  tha  aama  niefcali. 
Farmers  caa  ba  organ  laid  bacauaa  thay  eaa 
oiaat  at  meetings  of  the  Orange.  Farm  Bu- 
reau, or  Farm  Union:  or  they  know  each 
other  fairly  intimately  within  wide  areas. 
The  task  of  getting  -rail  Inlntia  bmu  to- 
gether Is  of  a  diCovwM  aatwra.  Tkt  grooM 
tn  Mlnneapolla  haa  Uttla  In  ooauBOO.  hO 
reels.  With  the  tittle  grocer  tn  Haw  Tork 
City.  And  tha  dnagglat  la  Bt.  Paul  feela 
Uttla  klaahip  with  the  dnintet  in  Buffalo. 
It  la.  tharafor*.  all  the  mora  laporunt  that 
.  operating  through  bratag 
r.  have  a  spokaeman  aM 
tn  tha  Cabinet,  not 
but  in  behalf  of 
By  and  fraadom  for  all  of  tha 
of  ottr  Nation. 

Is  helping  tha  small  independent 
tv  Althotigh  you  aay  aot  aaroa 
with  laa.  I  eay  that  tha  Autitrwl  OlvMoa  of 
tha  nipifWiai  af  JiMtlaa  aa«  tha  FMlarai 
Trade  Oommtsrtoa  ara  of  raal  asolataaca.    In 


enforcing  the  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  CommlMloa  Acta,  they  at  least  inhibit 
tha  growth  of  aeonoatlc  power  to  the  extent 
that  JWiJglel  decree  wtU  parmtt.  and  I  am 
aura  that  their  mere  extataae*  keeps  raw  ou- 
terlals  flowing  to  small  competitors  of  big 
suppliers  They  challenge  full  tine  forcing 
and  exclusive  denier  contract  and  have  brok- 
en up  eoaibtnatlona  in  restraint  of  trade  In 
many  IntfOKrlaa.  Bowever.  the  efforts  of  these 
Oovernment  agencies  that  work  for  freedom 
cannot  save  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  If  American  businessmen  seek 
the  easy  road  to  a  sure  thing— if  they  prefer 
participation  in  a  racket  to  participation  in 
r  —-r- 1  five  enterprise— If  the  spirit  of  com- 
dles,  then  the  American  economy 
wiU  be  regimented  either  by  big  Government 
bureaus  or  by  big  business.  Pieedom  of  op- 
portunity will  be  destroyed. 

Can  the  Independent  turn  elsewhere  for 
assuunce  In  maintaining  his  Independence? 
He  can  join  with  other  independenu  in  or- 
ganizing a  sound  American  institution — a 
trade  aaaoclatlon. 

Trade  aaaoclatlons  can  help  the  independ- 
ent by  raising  the  business  and  accounting 
standards  of  his  Industry:  by  keeping  him 
Informed  on  Oovernment  regulations  and 
supplying  him  with  trade  sUtlstlcs;  by  rep- 
resenting his  Interest  before  governmental 
bodies:  by  keeping  him  informed  on  tech- 
Bleal  developments:  by  sponsoring  research 
and  public-relations  programs,  and  by  many 
other  means  conalatent  with  the  prlnclplea 
of  a  competitive  economy. 

But  hu  trade  association  and  he.  as  a 
member,  must  resist  the  temptation  to  be- 
ooma  a  closed  corporation  or  a  guild  The 
trada  aaaoclatlon  must  make  competition 
more  efTec'lve,  not  less  effective. 

Biperience  shows.  I  believe,  that  the  mls- 
uaa  of  a  tr:\r1e  association  ultimately  de- 
stroys the  association  by  killing  the  spirit 
that  made  It  and  produces  disastrous  re- 
sults in  the  Industry  and  the  society  that  re- 
lies up>on  it  as  a  bulwark  of  Individual  free- 
dom. To  you.  Independent  businessmen.  It 
muat  be  obvious  that: 

The  Amerlcsn  heritage  of  freedom  Is  yours. 
To  perpetuate  that  heritage  by  keeping  alive 
a  vigorous  competitive  spirit  is  your  respon- 
sibility and  the  responsibility  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Only  the  will  to  maintain  this 
aptrlt  can  keep  it  alive  No  amount  of  law 
enforcement  can  preserve  this  spirit  or, 
without  It.  maintain  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Only  if  you  and  the  American  buai- 
naaa  community  are  true  in  act  as  well  as  in 
word  to  your  tradition  of  freedom,  will  that 
freedom  be  a  reality.  Eternal  vigilance  la 
to  ba  the  price  of  political  freedom.  It 
with  equal  force  be  said  that  competi- 
tion is  the  price  of  economic  freedom.  With- 
out economic  freedom  the  other  freedoms, 
including  political  freedom,  are  lost.  This.  I 
submit,  is  your  stake  in  the  competitive 
system. 


Aiidrets  by  Senator  Martin  at  Annual 
Convention  of  National  Aisociatioo  of 
State  Auditors,  Comptrollers,  and 
Treasurers 


IZTIIC8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  KtNMSTLV^NIA 

III  Tin  BEMATI  OF  THI  VmTTD  STATES 

TiMMtav.  Ifptiwfcsi  27  ileoMattve  day  of 

Saturday,  September  3) .  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Pragldrat.  I  Bgk 
UBBBlmotu  conaent  to  havt  prlnUd  to 
the  Appendix  of  ttw  Ricord  an  nddrtat 
delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  conven- 
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tlon  of  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  State 
Auditors.  Comptrollers,  and  Treasurers 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  September  19. 
1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Away  back  in  1933 — it  seems  almost  a 
century  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presi- 
dent of  your  aaaoclatlon.  In  addressing  tha 
annual  meeting  of  that  year  I  said : 

>my  and  efficiency  in  government  are 
by  the  taxpayers    •     •     •  •• 

That  statement  was  sound  sad  self-evident 
In  1933  when  the  gross  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral, Stats,  and  local  governments  were  laaa 
than  lld.OOO.OOO.OOC. 

I  wish  to  repeat  and  reemphasize  that  same 
sound  and  aaU-avldant  truth  today  when  the 
gross  expendltureo  of  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments  have  gone  beyond  $65,000,- 
000.000  a  year. 

Today,  even  more  than  then,  economy  and 
afldency  should  be  demanded  by  the  tax- 


Let  us  look  back  to  1932  and  make  a  few 
comparisons. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1933,  the 
Federal  Government  expended  nearly  $4,000,- 
000.000.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947.  the  Federal  expenditures  were  approxi- 
mately $42,000,000,000. 

In  1933  the  States  sp>ent  $2,500,000,000  and 
in  1947  the  figure  had  climbed  to  nine  and 
one-half  tilllions. 

In  the  same  period  spending  by  local  gov- 
ernment advanced  from  nine  and  one-half 
billions  to  thirteen  billions. 

Bringing  the  figures  down  to  date,  the  most 
conservative  estimates  place  over-all  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  1950  at  approximately 
$46,500,000,000  and  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ment spending  at  $23,000.000.000 — a  total 
cost  of  government  for  a  single  peacetime 
year  of  $68,500,000,000. 

That  situation  Is  made  more  frightening 
when  we  realize  that  already,  in  the  first  10 
weeks  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
Government  has  Incurred  a  deficit  of 
$3,333,000  JOOO. 

Let  us  translate  this  development  in  other 
terms.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1932  the  gross 
indebtedness  of  all  levels  of  government  was 
a  little  more  than  $59,000,000,000.  In  1947  it 
was  $271,000,000,000.  And.  again,  in  1933  all 
levels  of  government  had  3.230.000  employees. 
Today  they  far  eneed  6.000.000. 

I  use  these  figures  because  this  group  is  at 
home  with  figures.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  group,  you  are  capable  of  translating 
figures  into  developments,  into  trends,  and 
into  effects — developments  and  trends  and 
effects  that  are  having,  and  If  unchecked 
will  have,  a  profound  effect  upon  our  struc- 
ture of  government  and  upon  the  life  and 
living  standard  of  every  American. 

Government  in  1932  was  one  thing — and  I 
contend,  and  the  figures  emphasize,  that  gov- 
ernment in  1948  is  quite  anotho*. 

How  haa  thU  come  about?  Where  are  we, 
and  whene  are  wa  going?  What  can  we  do 
about  it?  Thoaa  ara  the  questions  I  should 
like  to  diacuas  with  you. 

I  baileve  wa  can  aay.  with  a  oonaldarable 
dagraa  of  accuracy,  that  there  ara  thraa  raa- 
•ona  for  tha  aurtllng  Inoraaaa  in  axpandl- 
turea  by  tha  National  Oovammant:  First — 
arsinl  and  fear  of  wars: 
I  aod  ttia  aftermath  of 
third— dsgnaada  of  the  people. 

I  wall  taoMmber  those  days  of  peaoa  and 
quiat  arotmd  1910  when  tha  Federal  btidget 
waa  laaa  than  $1,000,000,000.  Wa  still  bo- 
llavad.  and.  to  a  large  extent  practicad.  that 
oM  Jeffacaonian  theory  that  "That  voram- 
BMDt  is  beat  which  fovaraa  least." 

We  alao  believed  in  tha  aslom  of  Chief 
Juatlco  Jbhn  MarahaM  "That  tha  power  to 
tas  la  tha  power  to  daatroy." 
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In  thoaa  days  wa  went  about  our  bualnasa 
with  little  concern  about  what  was  happen- 
ing beyond  our  shores.  And  then,  almoat 
without  warning,  the  world  burst  into  flamaa. 
Most  reluctantly  America  went  into  World 
War  L  The  United  States,  whether  wa  liked 
it  or  not,  aaaumed  a  poaltlon  of  foremost  Im- 
portance in  world  affairs. 

World  War  I  was  not,  as  we  had  hoped,  a 
war  to  end  all  wars.  It  did  not  maka  tha 
world  safe  for  democracy.  In  the  course  of 
human  events.  It  proved  to  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  unrest  and  confusion.  It 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  tragic  conditions 
of  world-wide  depreaaion  and  World  War  II. 

These  circumstances — these  happenings  on 
a  global  scale — and  these  existing  conditions, 
translated  into  fiscal  terms,  were  responsible 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  difference  between 
public  expenditures  on  the  national  level  as 
they  were  a  generation  ago  and  as  they  are 
now. 

More  than  $30,000,000,000  a  year  In  the  na- 
tional budget  is  the  measure  of  our  interest 
in  and  concern  with  International  affairs. 

While  all  this  has  been  happening,  what 
have  been  the  developments  here  at  home — 
In  our  localities,  in  the  States,  and  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment? 

EStpendltures  at  all  levels  have  rapidly  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  for  purely  domes- 
tic activities  and  services.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  American  people — all  of  us — have 
insisted  that  Government  do  for  us  more 
and  more  of  the  things  which  we  used  to  do 
for  ourselves  as  individuals  or  as  communi- 
ties, and  which  we  should  still  do. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  misled 
Into  believing  that  what  they  get  fron  the 
Government  costs  them  nothing. 

Too  many  have  given  their  support  to 
demagogues  who  offered  the  people  benefits 
to  be  purchased  with  their  own  money. 

Too  many  otherwise  well-meaning  and  in- 
telligent citizens  have  combined  into  pres- 
sure groups  demanding  that  Government 
money  be  spent  for  special  regional  or  sec- 
tional advantage. 

Even  some  of  those  who  profess  to  advo- 
cate economy  want  that  economy  practiced 
on  the  other  fellow — their  own  pet  project 
must  be  granted  the  funds  they  demand. 

The  pressure  for  new  functions,  new  serv- 
ices, and  new  fiills  in  Government  is  con- 
tinuous and  grows  stronger  with  each  passing 
year. 

With  established  branches  of  Government 
the  cry  is  always  for  more,  more,  more. 
Great  propaganda  machines,  operated  at 
Government  expense,  back  up  these  demands 
with  the  warning  that  a  most  desirable  and 
necessary  Government  function  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  unless  more  millions  of 
dollars  are  poured  into  It  for  increased  pay 
rolls  and  expanded  services. 

In  practically  all  of  our  legislatures  dtirlng 
recent  years,  we  appropriated  more  and  more 
for  education.  That  was  right  and  proper — 
but  no  one  has  ever  found  an  educator  who 
thinks  we  are  appropriating  enough. 

Highways  are  another  large  expenditure  of 
Government.  Through  highways  and  farm- 
to-market  roads  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  strengthening  the  American  econ- 
omy. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  expan- 
sion of  otir  highway  system  to  meet  modem 
needs  Is  one  of  tha  large  alamente  la  the  oost 
of  Oovenunent. 

Nowhere  haa  the  change  been  greater,  and 
In  no  Botsvtty  haa  our  publlo  expenditure  in- 
oriaHd  ao  rapidly,  aa  in  the  field  of  welfare. 
Baoauie  of  our  changing  economic  and  aoelal 
oondltlone.  becatiee  of  the  trend  away  from 
"the  house  and  the  garden"  to  "the  apart- 
ment and  tha  tin  can. "  and  bacauaa  of  our 
railura  to  do  mora  things  for  ouraelvaa.  wel- 
fare haa  beooma  a  major  problem  and  a  major 
expenaa  of  government. 

Aooalerated  by  tnduatrialicatton  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dramatically  fucuaaad  by  da* 


presaiona  and  the  resulu  of  war  on  tha  other, 
government  haa  embarked  upon  many  new 
programs. 

Public  aaalatance  la  provided  on  a  vaatly 
Increaaed  scale.  We  have  programs  of  made 
work  to  care  for  unemployment,  educational 
facilltlea  for  veterans,  vocational  and  reha- 
bilitation programs,  and  many  varieties  of 
public  projecta. 

In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  made 
work  by  government  does  not  eliminate  un- 
employment. The  Federal  Government 
spent  billions,  but  there  were  from  10  to  13 
million  unemployed  at  tha  beginning  at 
World  War  II. 

How  have  all  of  these  things  affected  our 
Ideas  of  government  and  our  structure  of 
government?  In  view  of  these  developmenta, 
governmentally  apeaking,  where  ara  we 
going? 

I  repeat,  where  are  we,  and  where  are  wa 
going? 

Today,  we  have  In  America  what  la  well 

called  big  government.     We  have  it  largely 

for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  all  too  briefly. 

Where     is     big     government     taking    tia? 

Where  are  we  going  with  it? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  stem 
largely  from  what  has  happened  in  the  flacal 
field — what  has  happened  in  the  area  of  gov- 
ernment with  whlcii  you  gentlemen  are  moat 
familiar. 

There  was  a  time  when  local  government — 
county,  city,  and  the  borough — was  the  pub- 
lic agency  that  provided  almost  all  of  what 
we  call  public  service.  But  there  came  a  tima 
when  local  governments,  under  the  preaatire 
of  more  and  more  demands  upon  their  avail- 
able revenue,  derived  largely  from  the  prop- 
erty tax.  began  to  go  to  the  States  for  help. 
They  urged  the  States  to  levy  additional 
taxes,  collect  additional  State  revenue,  and 
to  grant  funds  derived  therefrom  to  the  lo- 
calities for  expanding  public  services. 

This  was  an  intriguing  practice.  From 
many  points  of  view  it  waa  a  pleaaant  idea 
in  that  one  level  of  government  was  able  to 
expand  its  services,  its  activltlea.  and  its  ex- 
pendittirea — at  the  expense  of  another. 

And  ao  began  the  governmental  practice 
which  today  we  call  the  grant-in-aid  syatam. 
The  idea  spread.  It  was  an  extremely  agree- 
able idea — "getting  something  for  nothing." 
Prom  the  localities  and  the  States  it  spread 
to  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
a..gt""*"g  in  1914,  with  the  first  large- 
acala  eeofelnulng  grant-in-aid  program  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States — ^tha 
agricultural  county-agent  prognun — it  haa 
spread  until  today  practically  every  Impor- 
tant governmental  service  la  financed 
through  grants-in-aid. 

We  have  grants-in-aid  from  the  Statea  to 
localities,  and  grants-in-aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  States.  It  has  spread 
to  such  an  extent  that  almost  one-third  of 
the  total  revenue  expended  by  local 
ment  is  supplied  by  the  Statea  from 
taxes  and  State-collected  revenue — and  al- 
most 18  percent  of  all  the  moneys  expended 
by  State  (;overnmenu  toxxxe  from  federally 
collected  taxes. 

What  ai«  the  figures?  In  1915.  Federal 
funds  granted  to  tha  SUtea  for  public  serv- 
ices totaled  $6,488,000.  By  June  30,  1940, 
the  sum  ■aoeedad  $3,000,000,000.  Tbia  do- 
mestic davetopnent  is  not  connected  directly 
with  wan.  For  inaunca,  Federal  granu  to 
the  8Ut«e  In  1948  ware  $688,000,000.  In  Just 
4  yeare— peacetime  yaare  they  have  almoat 
quadrupled. 

There  la  another  angle  Involved  In  theae 
Federal  grnnu  that  is  ooatly  to  the  taapayara. 
I  woitoer  how  many  of  otir  peopla  reaflaa 
that  every  dollar  appropriated  for  dlatrtbtt- 
Uon  to  the  Statea  ahriniu  down  to  60  oenuf 
That  U  a  high  prleo  to  pay  for  bureau- 
cracy and  meffleteney  eepecUIly  ainee  the 
money  came  tram  tbe  SUtea  in  the  flrat 
place. 

I  f  m  indebted  to  the  distinguished  Gov- 
emur  uf  New  Jeraey,  tha  Honorable  AUred  1. 
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DrUcall.  for  •  el«ftr.  conclM  •umm«T7  at  tbat 

Aliuatlon. 

■■•  IB  ht»  awn  8tau.  I  want  to  mj  tlurt 

li  so  MHi  IB  Mmmtmn  pubtle  ltt«  wtth 

_    oX  th«  MtoBwaf 

ttWQ 

■•  li  AB  ouuteatflac  opat  on  uuuuon 
•ml  flflcal  BlTatra  and  hui  vUvi  art  bcl4  In 
tte  fei«lMM  regard  bf  Mau  axid   natKMwil 


I  IMW  iMi  IMMf  ■pportMBttl—  tO 

of  Um 

UM  thfM 
H*  lUM  fouctil 
roMBg  MBtfai— tlon  of  mi- 
llKiruy  •(  Wmlilmion  aad  tte  •ncroacli- 
■•M  o<  Um  radarai  Oovanunant  nyoa  araaa 
C  teaaitoo  and  Xuacuona  whicli  |iwi|Mffl|f  b»« 
kxic  to  tiM  8Ut««.  H«  believes  In  loeal  «on- 
t*al  mt  iMBlatelM  sBd  Ma  iBfcMnBi  cariiee 
kt  witclit  far  bafOBd  tba  tardara  of  Mew 


aald  in  a 
I  quote: 

it^oflaad  and  ap- 
peoprtated  to  IM*  for  granta-ta-ald.  only 
HitjO<MQi  Uan  toaok  to  tlM  auua.  Tbe  re- 
funds to  build  hlKhwaye  or  U>  laa- 
belr  actoate  or  airports. 
Wbat  biiwinii  at  Um  oUwr  40  eaau?  Wby. 
•o  pay  ttm 

•I 

riac  the  varlooa 


mtutnd  tt«  artlvltlH  mMI   iBHiiMe   tia 
iturca.     But  I  do  eant— d  that  wtMt 
.  f^t^n  afu  vaa  true 
tiien  and  la  equally  true  today. 

f  ••  ere  to  have  failaiicy  and.  eepaetally. 
■y    In    fuvai  anient    today,    ttet 
tiM  aervtee  and  pert  < 

■MMt  tb»  revenue 

TiM  ttand  la  not  toi  tkat 

more   our   todlvMual 


«•*>  abow  ttr 
•o**e«e«  wntk 
end    In    WaaMnctaa 
a«nHi  I  iMvo  iMd  an 
I  have  llatenad  to  cat , , 

nnd  aMna  il^Ma  vMto  ■«  tiM 

t^norgad  thntUM  tUta  tote  over  ihetr  locat 
'  "  •»   wired   large 

■pport 


wtrirt)  could  and  should  be  matntatncd  by 
the  ttota. 

Tba  tlBM  la  eomlnf.  and  coming  rapidly, 
viMQ  we  nmat  make  a  daditnn  as  to  wtaat 
type  of  fovcruncnt  wa  vMi  %o  BMUBtnte  Mltf 
preaarva  bare  tn  AdHrtHL 

We  already  are  eaOwllBg  in  taaaa  and  cs< 
pending  tbrouffh  Oaiatuiem  •ppraalaMttly 
as  pOTBtnt  e(  tiM  fodticttf  laeoma  of  all 
of  oiv  paopla. 

U  ovr  vay  of  life  1«  to  wylft.  we  moat 
haea  taaa  goeanunent,  Wa  miat  have  mora 
It.  To  gat  thla  aH  paapl* 
It  mtiat  tranacond  rvary 
political  I  nnmtnmtkm.  It  thould  not  be 
Democratic  er  Mapubllcan — It  thould  be  the 
voice  of  an  aroused  American  people 

In  recant  months  two  rmtrtaBllInt  AhmtI* 
can  stataaman.  out  of  tbalr  i^tttem  and  ax- 
perlencc.  have  HMBdad  wamtnga  of  the  grave 
penis  that  are  lUMtan  tn  the  preaent  rate  of 
Ooeenunant  pending. 

Tbay  hare  turned  the  tight  of  troth  on  ttie 
false  promise  that  the  Oovemment  can  pro- 
vide everything  naadad  to  make  the  people 
happ^  an<l  prosparona. 

They  bare  torn  away  the  mask  of  socialism 
and  tiave  warned  that  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence wT.  be  daaCroyad  if  we  surrender  the 
American  heritage  of  aaU-raliaiice  and  Indl- 
vldvtal  freedom. 

A  dlstlngirtihad  OH>ocratlc  leadar.  the 
Hnaorahla  laiee  F.  Bfrncs.  formar  UnUad 
Stata.  Senator.  focaMr  alsTsiiT  to 
Rooaamlk  fonaar  Juatlaa  of  tte  Suprama 
Court,  and  former  Secretary  of  StaU.  speak- 
ing ar  the  biceatennlal  celehraUco  of  WAsh- 
iQgtou  and  Lee  Cniveralty.  made  a  stirring 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  aapendlturea. 

In  that  addiaai  1m  aald: 

•Cnngrees  should  autboriai 
Prealdant  to  make  the  raductkm 
to  bring  ezpeoditurcs  within  our  '"r'^-vf 

"9otut    of    tbm    propoaala    now 
which  would  aortail  the  itbcrtiea  at  tiM 
pie  are  odered  In  the  nasM  of  puWle 
and  are  to  be  lade  poaaiMe  by 
That  phrase  to  an  opiate.    It  Is  deoepUve.    It 
laada  paof»la  to  baUeve  that  Federal  funds 
ouoM  from  a  Christmas  tree. 

"Tbe  truth  la  tteaa  aia  bo  llidaral  fundi 
except  thoae  takan  Croat  your  paahata.  U  Um 
peupita  tenarally  wUl  ever  i—me  to  under- 
it^nd  tMk  there  will  be  leaa  deauutd  for 
Fadarai  akL" 

Bare     Is    another     quotation     from     Mr 
^rmea'  spatoh 

"We  are  golBt  dowa  tha  somI  to  atatiam. 
Where  we  wUl  Bind  i«  no  mm  aaa  teu.  but 

poMd  akouM  ba  adopted  thaaa  to  < 
the  Indteldual  wiMtber  faraaar.  worker.  Man- 
ufacturer, lawyer  or  doctor,  aooa  will  ba  an 
seanmiir  alave.  puUlng  an  oar  in  tke  laMey 
of  tbe  8ute. ' 

ad- 


fer  ««r  OBly  UwUm  ea-Preal- 


ly-Af th  btrttotey  wt- 

the  growth  of  spending  by  Oov- 


anuaUy. 
':  debt  eervtor.  It  coata  an 
fUtO  annuaUy. 
'That  la  bad  enougb     But  beyood  tMa  to 
lto>  aiatBdBg  fart  tlMt  at  Uda  naBMBt  ex- 

aa»-tblrd   nwre   to  our  ^^asidli^.     Add   to 
tkaae  tBe  debt  eenrteee  and  the  avan^e  taas- 
dy  BMy  ba  paying  gljto  yaarty  la  toaaa." 
>  Is  1ft-.  Mooear-s  WBtataB.    | 


menr  either  tak 
or  cfletatea 
vrhich  la  t 


of  apeiidUig  the  Oovern- 

~  IB  soctattan 

Ufe. 


baHeee  In 

But  ttiay  do 

_oeaminetitai 
end  taxes  our  Ifatlon  la  bllaafuily 
down  the  back  foad  to  It  at   top 


I  eotdd  eontlMBB  footing  along  the  same 
Una  from  other  great  Americana  toot  tlma 


wlU    take 

to  heart.  Bemembrr  that  tbay 
not  In  the  tpirtt  of  paruaaa 
I,  torn  In  the  hope  that  tbry  would  tn- 
splra  better  Amci  traniem  aitd  a  derper  devo> 
ttoo  to  tba  taafe  af  paaatovlag  oar  BcpubUc. 
la  tban  eaftBiBt  «m  eaa  do  aboBt  itf 
I  tttimk  Itooea  la  aad  X  would  like  to  bumbly 
suggest   tbe   following: 

1.  We  can  reaatabliah  tbe   taflaence.   Uie 
tty.  and  tba  praatiBB  of  local  govam- 


We  aan  do  tfela  by  awkb 

the    localities — counties    and 

or  nvaaue  through  which,  to  a  aaeh  greater 

to  provide  the  pubUc  aarvlcaa  and  acttvttMa 

a.  Give  each  level  of  govemmeat  Its  func- 
ttana  to  parfena  aad  lodiiluit  taan  to  per- 
forwi  thoae  dutlea. 
The  ^deral  Ooeernment  has  the  great 
national  aerurtty  Interna- 
I,  the  currency,  tbe  tanproee- 

other 

State  governments  have  the  duty  of  con- 
education,    public   health, 

and  through  roads. 
Local 


and-  the  local  eourts. 
8   Let  tm  streamline  Stato  and  local 
emments   and    not   be   niggardly   tn    _ 

to  pafform  tiMir  fvacttoaa. 
•ppllea  to  local  govern- 
ment— which  la  self-goeeiumeut.  Overlap- 
Ptoc  and  dBpneattoa  in  govuuosent  must 
be  eHmlnated. 

4.  If  we  are  to  have  complete  coatval  «( 
our  Oovemraent  all  tbe  people  nntot  tofte  h 
part  In  that  Oovemment.    We  aaoat  not  ad- 

of  any  public  laoBey 
we   can   afford    It.    and    w 
•n   oppoaa    the 
public  odfea   by 


tbe     Federal 


Government  most  be  cttt  to  tbi 
depart Bssnt  of  tbe   Pederal   Cliwaiawni    la 
••«  iMger  tban  It  was  baiaae  tbe  war  and 
ao  aeaay  people  are  rtimaailliit  that  tbe  eerv- 
leaa  tbay  have  anjoyad  ilMl 

In  14  years  Mi  JggJgBBW  of 
VV*Bta  have  baaa  oada  to  Btataa,  local 


h  Mvoagpy  OBwwticwod  caattid  gowcnuucut 
Is  the  arch  tnamy  of  freedom,  ft  ertt I  destroy 
tba  lalttattea  and  opportunity  of  the  Indl- 


Touare  now  near  Ptilladelphta.     I  wish 
you  wowM  an  malw  a  pMgrtaiage  to  that  city. 
VMI    ladapaadence    Hall,    the    Betey 
OM  Cbrtat  Church,  rrankim's 
and  Valley  Forge. 

Wblli  I  waa  la  ndhdMpMa  attoadl^  tba 

to  iwnsit   many  «f  tbe  sacred   chrtnea  of 
■   »n  petrlollnB.     "Hiey  are  always  In- 

They  create  a  stronger 
to  psemi  tbe  priaelptoi 
ite. 
id  bedBva  fbo  LAorty  BaB  to  tnda- 


the  scene 
1707.  e 

I   refer  to  tbe  tnddent   that 

the  Ibraag  gathered  outside  iBdepaed- 
■all  freeted  Benjamin   Praitklln  wHfe 
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"What  kind  of 
ir* 

Dr.  Franklin  replied 
•A  ■■itllMH.  If 


t  have  yoB  given 


It." 


fore- 
riadOBilbUlty  today.    Can  wa  keep  our 
iblic> 

My  anawer  la  yea— if  wa  are  imbued  with 
the  saaia  pialn  cobuboo  aaooa  aad  tbe  pa- 
tnodd  c^Mg*  of         ' 


Uuted  States,  a  Oirittian  NaHoa,  Should 
Make  Aaother  Bid  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  27  legislative  daji  of 
Satturday,  September  3>.  1949 

Mr  WATKINS  Mr  President.  I  a^-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobo  a  radio 
address  entitled  'United  States,  a  Chri.s- 
tian  Nation.  ShouJd  Make  Another  Bid 
fur  Peace."  delivered  by  me  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1949.  over  Station  WWDC  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection.  She  addre.^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foI!oi»s: 

Fellow  Americana,  first  let  me  th^nk  Ed 
Hart  and  cooperating  radio  stations  lor  tins 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you.  and  then  to 
m;  theme. 

0\-er  and  over  again  acroaa  America  these 
awesome jwords  are  being  repeated.  "Russia 
has  the  atomic  bomb.  Now.  what  shall  we 
do?"  Suddenly  we  are  shocked  into  the  reali- 
zation we' cannot  put  off  much  longer  a  fate- 
ful decision. 

What  shall  be  our  future  course  In  view  of 
thU  crisis?  Shall  we  follow  our  present  policy 
of  deienslve  measures  daalgned  to  meet  the 
offensives  of  Riisala  In  the  cold  war,  or  shall 
we  call  f(ir  an  unmedlate  show-down  before 
Russia  coiLiolldates  her  gains  In  Asia  and  tiie 
Par  East,  and  before  she  accumulates  a  stock 
pile  of  bombs? 

Are  there  any  other  possible  moves  we 
might  make  which  would  give  some  prospects 
of  peace?  Are  we  in  a  position  to  approach 
a  rtatloliju  with  the  limited  facts  at  our 

Only  laat  Thtaraday  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  mllltary-aaalstance  program  for  our  allies. 
We  did  so  without  knowing  of  Rusaia's  de- 
velopment of  the  atom  bomb.  The  President 
has  been  in  poeaeaalon  of  the  Information 
for  soma  lUme.  Its  importance  cannot  be 
overemphaalTPd.  yet  It  was  not  given  to  Con- 
greaa  and  the  .\merlcan  people  until  the  next 
day.  Prlday.  it  might  have  affected  seriously 
the  Senate's  acUon. 

During  £he  debate  Thursday  on  the  mili- 
tary-aaoiiiance  program  I  mude  a  short 
speech  In'  the  Senate  in  which  I  discussed 
aooia  phases  of  the  questions  I  have  raised 
tonight.  1  doubt  that  I  can  improve  on  that 
discussion.,  and  I  believe  It  Is  appropriate. 
The  speech  waa  made  before  tbe  eventful 
news  was  made  public  and  is  not  open  to 
the  criticism  of  being  an  afterthought.  I 
quote: 

"Mr.  President.  It  has  been  difficult  for 
many  Members  of  tbe  Senate  to  get  the  real 
truth  about  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war 
from  our  State  and  Defense  Departments. 
We  are  gl!ven  only  generalities  here  In  the 
Senate.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  been 
given  the  lacts.    Oh,  yes,  «e  have  been  ad- 


vised we  can  go  to  the  confidential  racordi  of 
•MCtttlTa  saadfOBa  of  tha  ceaaMiaaa  vMeh 
rrmotrlarod  tBIa  aaaaaura  aad  mtf  0M  the 
facts  Mwilii  af  thla  body  hava  foaa  to 
that  record  aad  tea*  baaa  satfiy  dleappolatad. 
When  It  cooaaa  to  any  real  facta,  tha  record 
diacloaaa  that  statemcnu  were  made  off  tha 
record  and  the  space  for  the  real  loiorma- 
Uon  u  left  blank.  *  *  •  It  issna  to  ma 
thai  we  are  being  asked  to  take  entirely  too 
much  on  faith. 

"During  tha  war  members  of  tha  Foreign 
Rciatioaa  Oniintnae  cbrmmI  Itiwassi  i  n 
frum  knowing  what  waa  gotag  oe  by  aaplata- 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cvuld  not  enlighten  them  because  he  was  too 
busy  winning  the  war  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  Information  was  such  that 
he  could  not  reveal  it.  As  a  result  of  that 
policy,  many  mlstakca  were  made  which 
might  have  been  corrected  had  the  Foreign 
Reiakions  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Houi>e  been  able  to  function  as  they  should 
have  done. 

"Altogether.  It  seems  to  n\e  what  we  now 
have  is  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
It  will  be  a  miracle  If  out  of  this  situation 
we  can  make  the  right  decisions.  It  ts  said 
that  we  should  have  full  faith  and  confidence 
In  our  officials  in  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments, and  In  the  President.  For  one.  I 
wculd  like  to  have  that  confidence,  but  as 
one  who  has  read  at  least  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  years.  ;  am  completely  dis- 
illusioned The  record  as  I  now  read  It  Is 
one  colossal  blunder  after  another  In  the 
field  of  diplomacy  and  global  long-range 
strategy:  blunders  which  have  brought  us  to 
the  critical  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.     •     •     • 

"No  one  can  point  with  pride,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  our  diplomatic  record  in  World  War  II 
and  since  that  date.  One  of  the  best  tests 
of  diplomacy  is  its  ability  to  keep  us  out  of 
war  and  from  the  threats  of  war.  and  at  the 
same  time,  preserve  otir  liberties  and  our  in- 
stitutions. Judged  by  this  standard,  the  past 
16  years  have  not  been  very  successful. 

"Mr  President.  It  is  said  repeatedly  that 
we  should  not  criticize  unless  we  have  a  bet- 
ter program.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but 
how  can  Members  of  the  Congress  suggest  a 
better  program  unless  they  have  more  of 
the  facts  about  our  p>resent  situation?  Since 
we  cannot  get  all  tlie  facts,  we  can  only  act 
and  plan  in  the  light  of  the  IrLformatioa  we 
do  have. 

"Prom  the  available  record  as  I  see  it.  there 
should  be  a  decided  change  In  our  foreign 
policy.  For  too  long  a  time  now.  Russia  has 
been  dictating  to  America  its  foreign  policy. 
We  have  had  to  accommodate  our  foreign 
policy  to  whatever  strategy  the  Kremlin  has 
decided  upon. 

Over  2  years  ago  during  the  debate  on 
the  first  Greek-Turkish  loan.  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  foreign  policy,  which  I  would  like 
to  review  for  a  moment.  That  sjjeech  was 
made  AprU  22.  1947.  At  that  time  I  said  in 
part- 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  voting  for  this  bill 
in  the  belief  and  the  hope  that  this  is  only 
the  first  step;  and  th  it  we  shall  now  come 
back  to  the  first  principles  as  set  forth  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  not  only  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  but  In  China;  that  we  will  reverse 
the  action  we  took  in  that  nation  recently 
when  we  decided  not  to  take  sides  as  be- 
tween the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists, 
but  decided  to  get  out:  that  we  will  redeem 
our  promises  made  to  the  Koreans  that  they 
shall  have  their  Independence:  that  we  shall 
refuse  to  make  any  more  agreements  with 
Russia  until  she  gives  some  evidence  that 
she  Is  willing  to  honor  and  respect  the  agree- 
ments she  has  already  made  from  the  days 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  down  to  the  present 
time;  that  as  a  logical  outgrowth  of  that 
stand  we  shall  not  ratify  the  treaty  with 
Italy  which  renders  Italy  defenseless  for  a 
long  time  to  come  against  a  constant  threat 


of  the  Communist  Tito  aad  hia 

which  la  a  sataftUta  of  BaasU;  that  with  ra- 

spcct  to  OaraMay  wa  make  no  further 

monta  of  any  kind  with  Ruaala 

that  nation  tmtU  such  time  aa  Romta' 

her  past  agrccmenu:  that  wa  lay  aU  of  tt« 

facu  oa  tha  UMa  baf  ore  tba  UaMad  HMIaM. 

"  '  Lat  ta  abn  dadara  it  aa  ovr  poUay  tbat 
wa  oapaet  «•  bosar  att  am  agnamenu  and 
aapaet  oUiar  aattoaa  to  do  Ukawtae;  that  wa 
shall  be  glad  to  help  RuaaU  attain  any  of  her 
lagitimata  aabtuoiia  aad  bar  nanairm  by 
PMc«<ul  aMaaa.  Ib  lact.  lot  oa  dadMw  to  bar 
that  wa  are  a  cairlaibm  aattoe.  wa  riMU  ba 
willing  to  ab.dt  by  tba  doetrlaa  of  tba  Cbrlal, 
known  as  the  Ooldtn  Rula. 

"  -By  taking  thla  stand.  Mr.  Freaident.  I 
sincerely  beUeva  we  can  stop  the  praaant 
Ideological  war  and  prevent  a  shooting  war 
of  world  war  HI.  Half-way  measures,  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  do.  We  must  go  the  full 
distance.  This  ts  a  caae  which  requires  tha 
boldest  of  action.  By  any  othar  metbodi  I 
believe  we  court  disaster,  and  I  aay  t^y^t  aot> ' 
withstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  the  atom 
bomb.  It  should  be  clear  that  we  cannot 
in  any  warfare  in  Europe  use  the  bomb  in- 
discriminately against  any  naUon  because  wa 
may  in  doing  so  hava  to  destroy  mdllons  of 
innocent  people  who  have  bad  no  part  In  tha 
bringing  on  of  the  struggle."  " 

And  nam  I  continue  the  speech  ouwle  to 
the  Senate  last  Thursday: 

"R.-»vlewing  the  events  of  the  last  7^ 
years,  it  should  be  remembered  we  did  not 
reverse  our  poeltion  In  China.  We  withdrew, 
leaving  China  to  her  fate,  and  that  ts  true 
even  though  we  did  provide  nominal  assist- 
ance, but  in  effect  It  was  not  an  all-out  sup- 
port such  as  should  have  been  given  If  wa 
expected  to  hold  China  in  the  list  of  free 
nations  of  the  world.  China  is  now  lost  to 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world. 

"We  have  taken  other  steps,  it  Is  true,  but 
they  have  not  been  effective  In  meeting  the 
over- all  global  strategy  of  the  Communists. 

"We  think  we  are  winning  the  cold  war.  but 
we  are  now  discovering  that  the  cold  war 
was  only  a  holding  operation  while  the  Com- 
munists were  taking  over  China  and  be- 
coming a  tlireat  to  tha  rest  of  Asia  and  tha 
Far  East,  and  our  defanaaa  of  the  west  coast 
of  America. 

"We  are  preparing  to  defend  our  frontlws 
in  Europe  amd  are  leaving  undelended  oiir 
frontiers  In  the  Far  East.  Communism  Is 
growing  stronger  as  viewed  from  an  over-all 
point  of  view.  Given  time.  Russia  and  the 
Communists  will  consolidate  the  gains  made 
In  Asia.  She  will  find  a  way  to  make  use  of 
the  economic  resources  she  now  has  at  her 
command.  She  will  be  able  to  make  the 
atomic  bomb  in  large  numbers,  and  then 
when  war  comes,  and  the  way  things  are 
going  now  it  seems  to  me  war  is  inevitable. 
It  win  be  so  destructive  that  there  will  not 
be  any  winners.  This  is  the  gloomy  prospect 
we  face  if  we  follow  our  present  course. 

"It  Is  late  now  to  make  the  bold  move  we 
could  have  made,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very 
effectively  2':  years  ago,  but  I  still  believe 
it  is  worth  trying,  and  if  it  should  not  suc- 
ceed, then  we  will  have  to  make  the  difficult 
choice,  whether  to  go  on,  whether  to  follow 
the  rnad  we  are  now  traveling  to  inevitable 
war  when  our  enemies  are  stronger  than  they 
are  now,  or  whether  to  take  the  offensive  now 
and  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages 
which  we  now  possess." 

This  Is  the  end  of  my  quote  from  my  speech 
delivered  In  the  Senate  last  Thursday,  the 
day  before  the  President  made  bis  startling 
revelation.  That  revelation  hasn't  changed 
my  views;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  our  present  course  can 
only  result  In  war. 

The  United  Nations  Assembly  is  now  in 
session;  our  opportunity  Is  before  us  for  a 
show-down.  We  can  frankly  state  our  caae. 
what  we  expect  aad  what  we  are  willing  to  do. 
We  can  Invite  Russia  to  tell   us  what  har 


Assm 
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wants.  arKl   vhut  ahe 
»,    and    tban   aa    a 
with  tl>«  b*tp  of  othar 
d  tn  the  apIrM  of  true 
be  abia  to  balp  ber 
«h*«  itoa  raaliy  aeada  and  vlia<  «Im  ta 
anUttod  to     Thera  la  a 


la  tbtm  afcaap  dp^m  ara  not  wII1Ib« 

ara  not  vllltni;  to  a^rree  to  dl^ 

Uken  «a  eao  dadda  wbathar  to 

at  pollcir  ar  to  take 

of  tba 


•d  our  alUaa  c«n  become  the  world'a 
tanm   wlttx   a   clear   eonactanca    altar 
last  effort  to  brtae  abaot  dlaanaaaMnt 
at  tlaa  vorld.    mm  tr  «a  tafl 


limped    up   to   the 
wlucta  bava 


la  arotlirer  power  we  alkoukl  hoc 
It  eoaaea  to  tndlTidtjaia  and  n»- 
ttoiM  altka  tn  actaai  llTin«  r.be  way  of  IHe 
•tei  aoMaa  to  tba  wmwm  ttmcb  the  Uma  o( 
Ktfarath  We  ahnaild  man  timwrtamk  tteia  (act. 
kx)k  tj  tlia  straacttaaias  mt  our 
foroaa.  Wa  ahnairt  maMaafear  tkat 
It  baa  beta  aaid  "That  ali  tbef  tliat  take  tiM 
awora  a&aa  partaA  wttii  tbe  aword  ** 

W«  afcoaid  aMtks  It  abtmdaatiy  dear  tbat 
not   attamptlnK    ui   stvviva   by    ttas 


•ntancc  aa  indinduals  and  aa  a 
alii  sraaUy  strau(ttaen  ua.    Ot  tiiia  I  laatlfy. 
Hi  aaoaat  ftaafiHiaa  pvoplHM  wka 

Id  tka  future  of  tkU  land  ot  oura.  we 
fa*va  a  aolaBaa  warninc  and  a  grant  aiaur- 


tna  dacraaa  of 
tkia  tauid.  that  tt  ta  •  laaid 


Ood.  ar  itoy  aluUl  be 

tlaa  ftillnaaa  ot  Wtm  wrath  ahall 

d  tha  faUaeaa  of  Hta 

upon    them    when   khay   ara 


what- 
tt  ahall  be  fraa 
I.  and  froaa  eaptlTtty.  and  froia 
\»  under  haaven.  U  they  wtU 
but  acnra  tha  Ood  ot  tha  Innd.  who  to  Jemta 
I.   Who  hath    been    nuuilfaatad   by    tbe 
we  rave  written  ' 

raccl^re  the 

M 


h  la  Not  Too  Utc 


OP  REMARKB 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

Ol  TUB  noon  OP  ■VBBUTTATIVBB 
Mondav.  September  24.  /MJ 

Mr  HOFFMAN  ot  Mlehigaa.  Mr. 
th«  Coiondi  McConttlck- 
ihintton  Ttmes-Hn«id  of 
8>pfesaiber  1€.  rom«^  an 
pnnted  btrewitb.  which  quitf 
mteanxely  rxplatni  why  those  in  power 
tn  Ru.\sla  may  retard  ui  he  tbelr  {ure> 

and    traduiaaalty. 
the  Cini  w.tr.  wai  mt 

,^  _^,  _tdnHiUonftl  itdtw ' 

•ad  wopMhmlh  tmT«  ctianfcd  that 


^ItuatlaB.  and  one  without  previous 
koowledfte.  reading  tbe  press,  might  logi- 
caMy  addunw>  that,  spf'aking  figuratively. 
tne  Bdakt  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  Amehca  were  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other's   throat   and   that   war   was   In- 


The  editorial,  under  the  title  of. 
•The  R:ward  of  Ring  Meddlesome.  "  ex- 
RiaiHB  bow  and  why  this  situatioa  exists. 

But  I  do  M(  agree  wttb  OM  of  tha  edi- 
torial's coaeiailoas.  wlUeh  Is  ttMM  slated : 

Wow.  at  tbe  last,  we  are  pledged  to  defend 
•  great  part  of  Buz  ope  and  the  world  against 
Soelvt  foree.  Tha  comnutment  la  automatic 
and  allowa  no 


I  cannot  agree  that  we  have  no  bet- 
ter messaire  for  our  young  people  than 
to  tell  them  that,  m  order  to  insure  peace 
tluuuglmat  the  world,  th^y  mu.st  forever 
hereafter  stand  ready  to  go  abroad  and 
flgbt  in  every  war.  no  matter  where  nor 
lor  what  purpose  it  aiay  toe  waged. 

Seif-presenration  Is  the  Irst  law  of 
nature  and  it  applies  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals. 

If  onr  people  wish  to  continue  to  fol- 
low the  so-called  statesmen  who  got  us 
Into  our  present  dilemma  into  a  world 
police  force,  fiat  is  tbeir  privilege.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  these  international 
•tatesmen  who  have  created  this  situa- 
Uoo  ever  bad  the  backing  of  a  majority 
of  tbe  American  people 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  were  negli- 
gent and  the  so-called  statesmen  fol- 
lowed their  own  policies 
quate  pNteaC  frtm  a  people 
have  ipoken. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  «w  people  ever 
wanted,  nor  now  want,  to  assnme  the 
position  of  dictating  to  other  naUons  the 
pohcies  which  they  shall  follow,  nor  of 
accepting  an  obligation  to  f\ght  in  any 
ami  every  war  in  which  other  nations 
■Utat  become  involved— a  pobey  which 
would  commit  us  to  ever-recurnng  world 
wars. 

But.  say  the  tntemationallsts.  they  In- 
tend by  force  of  arms  to  impose  peace 
upon  the  world.  That  la,  th^  wOk  start 
a  war  to  brmg  under  ■iihhuatliiii  any 
nauon  or  gioup  which  anywhere  in  the 
world  refusaa  la  accept  damnation  by  an 
mtt^matioAil  organlaation  in  which  we 
will  have  but  one  vote. 

As  Christ  and  Christianity,  m  almost 
two  thousand  years,  have  not  brought 
paaca  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men. 
It  is  unlikely  the  internatiooahala  ar  aae- 
woriders  will  be  able  to  do  sa 

BM  if  they  should  aceoaspUsh  their 
ohjeet.  then  with  tt  would  go  our  obliga- 
tion to  feed,  house,  and  clothe,  and  In- 
sure equal  rights  to.  the  -niitttMrin  of 
CSlina  and  India  who.  down  tlMvuth  the 
•Mxturles.  have  repruduoad  sa  rapidly 
that  Duiiions  are  always  atanhv. 

Can  we  meet  meb  a  raspaHlbility? 
The  answer  Is  ohvloos. 

What  Is  the  altematlTe.  you  ask?   The 
only  safe  and  sane  course  ii  tor  the 
United  States  of  America  to 
iBtiana  Mteanition  ta  avaM  anlangle 
■MBta  with  foreign  ■ 

krcp  our  M0«  d«t  of  other  nations'  qcar- 
reis:  to  fdl  heing  KeddJesome  antL  of 
vital  trnportance.  eonaerva  our  rc^Murces, 
retain  tha  means  of  ~  ~ 


devote  all  necessary  effort  to  retaining 
and  building  up  our  production  and  mili- 
tary might  m  that  «c  BMy  defend  our- 
aetocs  agalBBt  aap  swemy.  any  eombina- 
ttan  of  enemies,  who  may  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  attack  us. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  except  our 
own  stirpidlty.  our  own  Inclination  to 
trust  and  rely  upon  others  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  our  lack  of  self-reliance. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is  as 
follows  : 

THE  KKWAKO  OT  SKntC  M COOMSOaa 

A  ccnsldernbie  panic  la  sweeping  the  ranks 
of  America  s  Intematlonallsta  in  the  vake  of 
the  news  that  RuMia  tiaa  tha  atomic  bomb: 
There  are  cries  that  President  Truman  hurry 
Into  oonlerence  with  Stalin  and  cook  up 
•oma  dsal  ta  avart  world  calamity.  There 
ara  plalntlva  appaala  tiiat  the  United  Na- 
tions get  a  maw  on  and  adopt  some  ccn- 
ventlon  for  lutaiuatlonal  rei^lation  and 
eoatmi  «(  atoairte  energy.  The  world  govern- 
ment crowd  aaya  th^  United  Stjuca  has  no 
alternative  now  but  to  liquidate  its  Inde- 
pendent iiliBiuii  bf  ■MhBMmilBb  tha  Re- 
public tn  tha  aafuased  ssis^  og  a  hatd  of 
nations. 

All  of  this  agltatioalidiBtated  by  the  well- 
founded  belief  'hat  If  Busaia  has  tiie  atcmlc 
bcsnb  there  Is  only  one  adversary  against 
•hitl!  she  will  use  it.  That  is  the  United 
Stataa. 

The  American  people  ought  to  aak  them- 
selwaa  hov  oome.  Ttie  anawer  wtU  ha  laadlly 
found.  It  U  that  the  Uiuteo  dSataa.  by 
pursuing  a  policy  of  Intervention,  has  pualiad 
itaelf  to  the  front  to  abaorb  any  shock  from 
any  nation's  attempt  to  distmi}  tha  atatus 
quo  anywhere  in  tbe  world.  Tbe  rnitad 
**■—■■  because  of  Ita  aaaiinapfton  of  this  pea- 
ventiva  miaalon.  stands  out  in  nalted  con- 


Thanka  to  Aaarlca'a  Internatlmaltats.  the 
Unitad  StaSaa  has  been  made  the  logical  tar- 
gs«  mt  Ruaaian  military  feiroe.  The  interna- 
tJnstallsta  tuive  labored  with  might  and 
to  bring  thla  state  qf  alTalrs  alMut. 
that  their  alnaa  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
ceaa.  they  are  panicked  by  the  knowledga  ot 
what  ahould  have  been  appsmut  fttna  tha 
atart;  That  tite  triumph  eg  thdr  tntema- 
tlonalUt  cauae  rarrles  with  it  the  prospect 
for  tha  TJnitad   Statea  of   a  aaU-dcstroylng 


Fbr  SS  years  the  Internationallsta  have  e«- 
••^•^  avary  afliort  to  dastroy  the  hiatoric 
Antcrican  policy  of  nonintervention  in  for- 
enm  quarrela.  Poe  p  century  America  r»- 
■•*■•*  ••ewps  wadar  tlMit  pioMey  while  it 
irrew  to  irreatncaa.  The  greatnaaa  gave  tt  a 
power  which  enhanced  ita  aacuflty.  America 
enjuyad  tha  frtenttetup  at  a  good  part  of  tha 
act  avan  tha  nations  which  en- 
dlatniBtad  aa  lagarded  ua  aa  Wtalr 
■nawj  in  c. 
Then  all  of  tiMaa  advantagaa 
ly  thniwn  awav.  The  goapel  waa  pcomotX 
that  the  United  Statea  eoald  aot  aAnd  ta 
stay  oat  of  tha  wars  at  Pupepa.  On 
theory,  our  country  provtdai 
power  ia  taaPkat  atarld  War.  Later  the  tn- 
tcmattsBallBlB  puiabiiid  t^ia  notion  that 
WW  a  gauty  aatina  haeauaa  tt  had 
M^  say  panMuaant  ra> 
.  tha  paaea  tat  luropa. 
•ha  latamatianaltata  go*  tha  TTnttad 
Stataa  into  another 
atroyad  aaf  liiSlaan  o(  ta«  i 

tioQ  had  hsaa  a  dlaastroua  arnir.  tha 
U    to 


than  avar. 
TO  balance  the  aacendont  might  of 

aaiaMiahad  aa  tha  rasali  g(  Axamk^'t 

sMlitsvy  eaarthMM  m  Vcild  Ww  a.  tha  Lait^ 
Stataa  ta  tha  postwar  world  waa  hounded  mto 


l«»ct. 


Crantle  eapaadMasa  of 

GO  pconda  tha  aeaaamic  and  military 

to  radraaa  tha  hajaara,     Tba 

plan,   foreign   loans,  tte   *•*«!•  *1t 

atthahovdaaaCi 


lUiiHing  drain 


an 
maat — these  are  part  at 
opoo  Amenca. 

Now.  at  tba  laat.  we  are  pledged  to  defend 
a  great  part  ot  Saropa  aod  tbe  world 
Soviet  force.    Tba  eosamitaMnt  is  i 
and  allows  no  eaeape.    W«  cannot  bold  back 
la  tba  haltaf  mat  Pnwts.  with  or  vritbaat  tha 

BBsnantlylaa  nattnwaUst  spirit  or 
states,  evcm  If  it  poaaaaaed  the  meana  oT  tam- 
porary  coaqtMst.  Instaad.  we  muat  flgbt.  In 
tlM  circumstances  it  is  only  natural  to  aspect 
tba  Pnsrtsns  to  uaa  what  atoasle  homha  they 
hava  ta  ^s  effort  to  poltartaa  tha  tixiti 
among  th^tr 

Theae  are  Amsrlca'ft  tawaida  for 
tng  to  tlie  meddteaoaaa  goapal  at  tba  mtuna- 
ttonaltsra.  The  tntemattonallata  now  waU 
over  tbe  oonaequmcea  of  their  poUcy.  while 
acroaa  tha  years  cosaaa  an  unheeded  voice. 
aoamaeUng  agsinar  **tavct«rate  antlpathiaa  to 
particular  nations  aiid  passionate  attaeh- 
menta  for  others." 
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Reuthcr  man  tha  ago  (ta  aa  eaeitialva  tater- 
view  in  the  Globe)  aa  tlie  aoondaal 
gaia  labor  eoald  mafea  ta  ISM.   Tbey  are  not 
ttcaty  ta  apitt  aow. 
^^^  y— ^  «h*a»al>Baa  tha  flood  a<  mo- 

rrecn  Bsnjamm  F.  Faiiieas.  Big  Steel  prea- 
Ident.  and  Murray  before  eool-headed  FM- 
era;  Moderator  Cyrua  S.  Chtng  tttppvd  mto 
the  piccure  late  ftiday.  was  that  it  brake  oat 

and  almost  relief  at  tlia  staasBSSan-tike  re- 
port of  tbe  President's  tact-fliidiMg  board. 


W\j  Did  Steel  iDdustrv  Soddeniy  Balk  on 


'easioBs : 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W  McCORMACK 


OF  MASSS4  HLSU'ia 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RXnUBKNTATIVXS 
Tuesday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  B4r.  Speaker. 
under  permlssitm  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  written  by  Blair  Moody,  en- 
titled Why  Did  Steel  Industry  Suddenly 
Balk  on  Pensions?  '  appearing  in  tbe  Bos- 
ton Glot>e  of  September  18.  1949. 
Wht  Did  Stssl  Iwucsiat  Stn>orMi.T  Bauc  oit 

PKHSIOItS? 

(By  Blair  Moody) 

WsnnNaTON.  Septemt)er  17.— Top  Govern- 
ment oOfeials  will  tell  United  States  Steel  and 
the  unions  when  tiier  meet  here  Monday  tlut 
if  either  side  forcea  a  steel  strike  it  will 
be  doing  an  almost  criminal  disservice  to  the 
American  people. 

After  8  months  of  dropping  industrial  m- 
dexes  and  alternately  gloomy  and  hopeful 
Jitters,  busmeaa  and  employment  are  Just 
bagmnlng  to  head  upward  agam.  It  looks 
— but  by  ho  means  is  yet  sure — that  the 
mevitahle  postwar  readjustment  is  passing, 
and  that  the  great  maaa  of  buying  power  in 
consumers'  hands  is  about  to  carry  the  coun- 
try mto  |a  sostataed  period  of  greater 
proapertty.! 

But  a  s#eti  strike  now  sisted  to  start  a 
week  from.  Monday,  might  wreck  it.  Steel 
la  in  many  ways  the  heart  of  the  economy. 
A  shut-down  of  its  basic  suppliers  would  close 
plants  on  which  mUlions  of  families  and 
scores  of  oommmuties  depend,  all  over  the 
country. 

A  bitter  deadlock  over  the  pension  Issue. 
Instead  of  a  new  negotiated  national  pat- 
tern which  could  keep  production  rolling 
everywhere,  would  be  likely  to  spread  to  other 
mdustrles.  mcludlug  automobllea.  Detroit 
could  l>e  tutrd  hit. 

Philip  Murray  and  Walter  Reuther  have 
been  working  in  tbe  doeest  sort  of  teamwork 
on  tlM  peasion  iaaua,  wluch  was  picked  by 


arrscKs  KAnrr-iuT  trbobt 

Tbe  Hew  Tork  Times  quoted  tbe  taduatry'* 
laadat'j  m  Ptttslnzrgh  as  being  sutprtaad  that 
soch  a  report  had  come  from  a  lx>ard  domi- 
nated by  Mew  Dealers.  Its  propoaals,  re- 
ported tlM  Times,  were  a  good  deal  hetto* 
tium  tbe  mdtvtry  had  expected.  The  miion's 
whole  argument  for  a  fourth  round  at 
was  rejected.  The  board  had 
as  an  altoTiatlve.  pnce  redactions, 
which  are  entirely  in  the  hands  ot  Indxistrial 
leaders^  who  have  reruaed  direct  Presidencial 
pleas  to  lowtt-  prices. 

But  the  board  also  attacked  tlte  rmtay-day 
theory  of  security  fix-  the  Amoican  family. 
It  pointed  out  that  there  Is  little  sense  of 
Justice  In  a  schnne  that  lays  awey  bundreda 
or  millions  of  tax-firee  doiuars  per  year  aa 
sacred  fixed  charges  for  depreciation  and 
obaoleacence  of  machinery,  but  casts  off  the 
htmian  marhinery.  jost  aa  naoaamry  to  pro- 
duction, without  ohligatloa. 

■Rie  Industry,  the  pand  said,  shookl  aet 
tip  an  adeqttate  system  of  pensions  and  ao- 
cial  Insurance  as  one  of  the  fixed  costs  of 
doing  busmese— one  of  the  first  charges  on 
revenues  before  profits. 

Overwhelming  public  optalon.  tt  added,  has 
rejected  the  theory  that  aged  workers  should 
live  on  the  botmty  of  their  chUdren  or  m 
the  county  poorhouse.  Should  the  Job  be 
left  to  Government,  under  such  a  welfare 
state  as  industry  opposes. 

oonaLS  Tsuc  x«  aotrxs  uosa 

In  a  sort  of  double  talk.  34  hours  aft«'  tt 
was  gu^eraUy  declared  that  a  steel  strike  had 
l>een  averted  and  a  new  national  pattern  was 
In  tiie  ofllng.  ttie  mdtaitry  suddenly  balked. 
It  would  hargam  with  Mluray,  but  not  with 
the  panel's  report  as  tba  basis  tor  usgotls- 
tlona.  It  did  not  oppose  penaiona.  hat  did  op- 
poae  noncontnbuiors'  pensions  as  an  idea 
that  could  tinduimne  private  enterprise. 

This  waa  perhapa  the  most  amastng  devel- 
opment of  all.  Fxir  while  a  good  caae  can  be 
made  for  a  pension  S3rstem  to  which  both 
employer  and  worker  contribute,  it  was 
strange  to  hear  this  argument  coming  from, 
of  ail  people.  Big  Steel  and  Mr.  Fairleaa. 

Fcr  steel  helped  set  a  precedent  for  non- 
contributory  pensions  by  reaching  an  agree- 
ment lor  Its  cjiptlve  coal  mines  witli  John  L. 
Lewis.  Steel  already  has  in  effect  a  plan  for 
aome  of  its  employees,  noncontributory.  that 
augments  slightly  (average  S4  a  month)  the 
Inadequate  government  social  security  pen- 
sions. 

Steel  also  has  adequate  pension  systems  for 
some  ol  its  employees.  Fairless.  for  example, 
can  retire  at  65  on  STe.SS?  a  year. 

Irving  M.  Olds,  chairman  of  the  Big  Steel 
Ixtard.  has  a  pension  waiting  of  S63.81S  a 
year.  Enders  M.  Voorhees.  the  third  member 
of  its  top  triumvirate,  can  quit  with  a  cosy 
annual  nest  egg  of  $70,323. 

The  first  $50,000  of  these  executive  pensions 
are  noncontributory.  Fairless.  Olds,  and 
Voorhees  do  not  seem  to  think  free  enterprise 
is  threatened  when  the  pension  goes  to  Fair- 
less. Olds,  or  Voorhees. 

There  are.  incidentally,  few  Americans  In 
better  position  to  follow  the  rainy  day  sjrs- 
tem  of  saving  for  one's  own  use  than  these 
three  steel  executives  Fairless'  salary  in 
1948  was  $207,900  (before  taxes.)  Olds'  was 
$161,300.     Voorhees'  $160,700. 


by  taijsm.  Phirleaa  by  $aa.ie7  aad 
Oldaby  aCM?. 

If  they  caat  sqoaah  taserogl 
old-age  penaiOB.  irthy  abeaU  ttie  pluit ' 
he  eager  vo  try.  even  at  hu  lofty  pay  of  gat 
for  a  40-hour  weeit. 

Vbase  are  some  of  the  qwesttona  that  are 
Ittely  to  be  sakad.  tiatlnnliig  Moitday.  not 
only  by  Marxay.  boa  by  tbe  former  Ihtttad 
praaidmt  wbo  will  play 
ta  trytng  ta  avert  this 
stnke — huge  1 6-foot -7>  taeabaustibly  good- 
natured.  uncaanUy  issomteful  Cy  Quag. 


Brifeli 


as  aa  Ecai 


Asset 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

BQR.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NiaaASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  LNfUU  STATB 

Tvesdag,  September  27  ilefhstatwe dm9 a/ 
SatMH^.  September  J) .  194$ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unazumous  omsent  to  have  pnnted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racoaa  an  article  en- 
titled "British  Parming  as  an  Kcon(Hnic 
Asset."  written  by  Harry  Ferguson  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
SeiAember  10.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Waahington  Post  of  Septemlisr 

10.  IM»| 

BatTZSH  Fabmomc  as  am  flmiromr  Aascr 

(By  Harry  PargosoB.  iihslniisii  of  the  board. 
Hhiry  ^igttsua.  Ltd.) 

CovEirrBT.  BHeLAifo.— As  the  American. 
Britisii,  and  Canadian  representattves  assem- 
ble m  dlscass.Britalns  grave  financial  prob- 
lona.  tt  is  dMdisbie  W  review  what  Brltata 
ought  to  tie  dohig  to  help  herself. 

Like  most  Brtttab  aobjects.  I  have  an  In- 
tense feeing  ot  gratitude  for  the  deep  and 
abiding  friendship  Americans  have  shown  us 
m  the  past.  We  are  most  appreciative  of 
America's  desires  to  help  us  out  of  our  pres- 
ent trouljles. 

Britain  is  facing  economic  dtssster.  Bvery 
sensible  man  can  see  It.  At  all  coats,  she 
must  increase  hcnne  p«roductlon  and  conserve 
dollars.  She  is  spendmg  at  present  over 
£800.000.000  on  foodstufh  of  which  all.  If 
neceasary.  with  the  exception  of  citrus  fruits, 
tea.  coffee,  etc.,  could  be  grown  ta  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The  British  economy  was  built  up  on  cheap 
imported  food,  which  wUl  never  return.  Im- 
ported food  in  1948  coat  our  nation  nearly 
half  the  value  of  our  total  Imports  and  ova 
half  the  value  of  our  total  exports.  Under 
the  present  regime,  imported  food  and  feed- 
ing stuffs  cost  us,  on  the  average.  £16  a  head 
plus  £5  a  head  in  income  tax  to  keep  down 
the  over-the-counter  price. 

As  one  who  has  been  active  for  more  than 
30  years  in  agricultural  improvements  and  in 
the  development  In  the  British  Isles  and  in 
America  of  modem  farm  machinery  for  effl- 
cient  and  low-cost  production  of  food,  I 
would  be  neglecting  my  duty  to  hath  America 
and  Britain  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  point  the 
way  out  of  our  problem. 

It  is  being  said  that  for  '~ur  economic  ills 
the  only  cure  is  to  export  a  lot  more.  This 
is  not  so.  The  real  remedy  lies  in  our  escap- 
ing from  the  assumption  that  to  Import 
over  half  our  food  is  to  obey  a  nattiral  eco- 
nomic law. 
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By  tw>ii1nf  •  lot  mor*  at  ow  own  food. 

wlUt 

M  in- 

CTMMlng 

Pmal 

■o  vtMiy  and  utrrmglj  uifMl.    BaMeaUy.  tbia 

li  Um  objwtlv*  of  t)M  ••tlr*  BCA 

Only  aa  our  tnduaUiac 

«aa  «t  Imp*  %o  ^vc  back   rapMly  on 


•M  tb*  fery  to 
that  la  Um  •noat  aCaetlva  way  to  eut   tb* 

coat  of   llTlDf 

A  ao  percent  fUl  In  tbc  coat  of  llTlng .  wblcb 
I  baUava  ta  quickly  and  eaally  poaalbla. 
tlMU  aXtar  taaatlop  a  U  «^a  VUl 
vbat  r7  DOW  tfoaa 
ot  a  prayaaaHi  fall  In  the  coat 
of  UvlBg.  waftaM  9atM  •Marti  to  acea|K  wage 
atabOfitlon.  rraad  from  tbe  tbreat  of  tn- 
craaaaa  In  tba  coat  ot  coal,  or  ataai.  or  elec- 
tricity, or  tranaportatloa.  or  wagaa,  or  aome- 
thlnc  elae.  manufactiirera  could  raitaea  tbcir 
prices  would  lead  to  In- 
and  farther  price  redtietlons 
Maavtecturera  would  be  eneoon^ad  to  mod- 
emtaa  their  factortea  aod  work  bard  on  new 
manufacturing  method*. 

•y  thua  mjbatitmtng  a  prtea  reducing  ays- 
tom  for  a  prlee  increaalng  ayatem.  we  could 
atop  Brttaln's  alMa  to  ruin   and   make   her 


TlM  obataclaa  to  tbla  iliialinwiaiil  are  our 
taUura  to  tMa  aU  tbe  mUllooa  of  acrca  which 
are  capable  of  rtBclent  production,  and  th« 
eonUnuad  oae  of  hand  labor  and  animal 
■i  cur  farma.     Replaoement  of  tbcto 


but  la  balng  fatally  alowad  by  prejudice  and 
tnerua. 

Ttaa  applteatlon  of  mechanisation  and  bet- 
tor bwakandry  metboda  to  all  our  farma — 
particularly  tbe  amall  farma— could  make 
of  Imported  ftadatufli  to 
waa    conaideratf   aaaaoMl- 


it  would  be  the  baneflctai 
.  ,  It.  bualnaaa.  and  indxia- 
»ry.  aUUM  way  ttom  the  amallaat  farm  lu  our 
~  J  tba  aAclancy  ot  pro- 
of our  farmafs  would  Incraaae  their 
wblcb.  In  turn,  becomes  of 
loal  aanrteo  to  industry.  Tba  first  to  baaaAt 
vottld  ha  tba  small  r\iral  shops,  than  tba 
vlUafO  ahopa  aatf  right  back  through  tba 
town  and  atty  iliopi  to  tba  factories  supply- 
ing them. 

A  cbala  of  new  jobs  would  be  created  in 
preaoailaC  food  mMarlals  and  tranaporutloa 
9ithmm  to  OTiWMMW.  BUBllarly.  tba  aatab- 
IMMMSt  •■  Mtf  fVBM  of  tbe  machlnaa  re- 
qmlM94  for  tba  produetton  of  tJkia  food  would 
craata  aaochar  cbaln  of  new  Joba  and  new 
hotoa  markeu  for  our  induauiaa  all  tba  way 
froaa  tbe  central  factories  down  to  tbe  local 
macblDary  daalsrs  and  fuel  suppliers 

Z  bare  urged  tba  Oorammcnu  of  BrttAin. 
Bre.  an«.  Mortbsm  IraUnd  to  gat  togetbar 
and  precaad  wttb  tba  vtaMst  vigor  on  a  pro- 
graoi  of  land  raclamatton  and  farm  ooodem- 
Ikatton.  The  action  required  la.  I  suggaat: 
1.  Oonearted  action  by  the  governmanta, 
praaa.  agrteultural  and  educational  bodlw  to 
OODTlnca  farmers  of  tba  benaflt  to  tba  na- 
tton  and  tbamaalwa  of  ualng  modain  matb- 

S.  Oraattng  bf  tba  govanunanu  of  loan 

wblcb  wUl  enable  farmers  to  equip 

farma  aSclantiy. 

9.  Careful    planning   and   organlaatloo    to 

iaaura  ibM  %>»m  adyanti^sa  of  lowered  pro- 

ducttoa  ooato  on  tba  fbrm  wui  be  paasad  on 

l9  tba  public 

It  Is  taaperaUve  tbat  we  all  racogntaa  that 
tbe  ooa  laduatry  upon  wblcb  our  Utos  lltar- 


ally  depend.  In  peace  and  In  war.  Is  agrlcul- 
txire.  America  baa  the  right  to  know  that  we 
are  safeguarding  ourselves  In  war  and  In 
peace,  and  tba  paopls  of  ye«r  grant  eoontry 
should  untfarataatf  tbat  tba  powai  anlosal  u 
our  grsatast  potential  danger  In  any  future 


Tbe  more  we  mechanlas  tbe  leas  food  wa 
will  baea  to  Impart  tm  onraalvas  and  oar 
nlmala.    Ona  tmUtw  load  of  tractor 

fuel  will  enable  us  to  grow  here  food  that 
would  take,  on  the  average.  40  ships  of  tbe 
same  tonnage  to  transport  from  abroad.  By 
clinging  to  tba  power  animal  on  tbe  farm. 
we  are  needlaaaly  exposing  valuable  shipping 
and  otir  very  existence  to  attack  from  the 
new.  fast  submarine  at  sea.  and  to  the  threat 
of  tbe  atom  bomb  on  our  ports. 

It  Is  time  we  put  first  things  first  and  put 
the  modamHatkm  of  agriculture  st  the  top 
of  the  priority  list.  Mr.  Hoffman  recently 
Impresaad  on  ua  tbe  urgent  need  for  action. 
I  have  been  impresalng  this  upon  our  Oov- 
ernment  for  about  4  years  without  result. 
We  can  be  saved  and  become  an  asset  to  the 
free  world  Instead  of  a  llabUlty.  What  we 
need  Is  planning  and  action  on  the  grand 
scale  rhat  stirs  the  Imagination.  We  need  all 
the  drive  and  vision  that  made  possible  the 
magnificent  achievement  of  the  Berlin  air 
lift. 

By  taking  energetic  steps  to  save  our  own 
country.  Brtcaln  would  set  an  example  which 
could  be  followed  by  all  the  free  countries. 
Only  thus  can  we  merit  further  help  from 
your  generous  people. 


Happeaibf  s  ia  Wkxkuiftbb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  m:n!«stxvahia 
IN  THK  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  27  ilegUlattve  day  of 
Saturday.  Srptember  3) .  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.   President.   I  ask 

unanimoua  coruent  to  have  printed  in 

the    RagOBb    a    radio    addreaa    enUUed 

UappMitetB   In   Washington— Program 

No.  •."  recently  delivered  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
a:  follows: 

ThU  la  Ko  Masttm.  ^Making  to  you  from 
the  Nation  •  Capital,  and  brlngUig  you  an- 
other discussion  of  happenlnga  In  Washing- 
ton. 

In  tbls  bswatfeaat  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
two  maaaxirsa  of  vital  Importance  to  all 
Pennaylvanlana.  parucularly  tbe  workers  of 
our  Common  waaitb. 

Tbe  Ant  la  tba  Taft-Hartley  labor  rala- 
tlons  law. 

Recently  admlnistratloo  leaden  announced 
they  would  Inalat  upon  outright  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  before  cbey  would  per- 
mit CuDgram  to  adjourn. 

Tou  will  remember  tbat.  earlier  tbla  year, 
tbe  administration  failed  to  have  Its  repeal 
bill  adopted  in  the  Huuae.  As  amended  on 
the  fioor  the  bill  retained  the  principal 
provuiona  uf  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Uw.  although 
the  OemocraU  bava  a  majority  of  00  votes 
in  the  House. 

Tba  admin  It  ratioo  laadara  promptly 
plgaonbolad  tba  bill.  llMa  tbay  awdo  an- 
other move. 

Tbey  started  a  repeal  bill  tbrougb  tbe 
Senate  but  before  It  waa  finally  approved  It 
bad  been  completely  revised.  Twenty-two 
of    the   principal    proviaiuna   of    tba    Taft- 


Hartley  law  bad  been  retainul  and  38  ehangw 
were  made. 

Let  me  remind  you.  again,  that  this  was 
done  by  a  Senate  In  which  the  Democratic 
Party  baa  a  clear  majority  of  10  vctes. 

Amandmenta  that  r  ere  put  Into  the  ad- 
mlnlBtratlon  bill  were  proposed  by  Senator 
Taft.  They  ware  changes  that  2  years  of 
asparlanca  with  the  Taft-Hartley  law  bad 
shown  to  be  necessary. 

This  bill,  with  the  Taft  smendmenu. 
passed  the  Senate  but  adnUnlstraticn  leaders 
plgeonbolded  it.  the  °ame  aa  the  Hcuse  bill. 

Until  recently  It  looked  as  thotigb  the  ad- 
ministration had  abandoned  Its  fight  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  at  least  for  this  sesaum. 

Tet.  on  Labor  Day  In  PitUbur^b — and  I 
waa  prsaant  on  tbe  platform — the  Prealdent 
of  tbe  Unltad  SUtea  told  a  Urge  rally  that  It 
was  repressive,  rcatrlctlve.  and  unfair-,  tbat 
he  WM  going  to  fight  until  It  waa  wiped  off 
the  statute  books. 

His  speech  Indicated  his  determination  to 
strike  what  be  has  called  tbe  "shacklea  of 
slavery"  from  the  workers. 

Let  ma  my  now  that  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law 
la  tbe  moat  talked  about,  but  least  read, 
meaaure  of  recent  years.  I  have  met  few 
people  In  or  out  of  arganlaed  labor  who  have 
a  clear  understanding  ot  wbat  It  la.  Some  of 
thoae  who  attack  it  have  not  even  read  It 
casually.  They  merely  parrot  the  cry — slave 
labor  law.  slave  labor  law.  slave  labor  law. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  baea  aimr  re- 
cei.cd  a  balanced,  tactual  czplaaatOoa  of 
what  the  Uw  does?  Probably  all  that  most 
of  you  have  heard  baa  baan  tbe  voice  of  tbe 
labor  bosses  who  slkout  slave  labor  law  from 
the  rooftopa. 

Now.  there  are  labor  unlona  today  In  ai- 
moat  every  aommuntty  of  Pennayleaakk 
Ifany  of  tbam  bava  baan  la  gam  nag  dvrlng 
the  a  years  that  tbe  Taft-Hartley  bill  baa 
been  in  effect. 

Bare  you  seen  any  member  of  any  union 
In  chalna.  or  aliaciaM  In  tbat  tln^e? 

Have  you  seen  any  union  leader  or  member 
enalavad.  or  baaprlaoned.  or  deprived  of  any 
of  bia  rigbto  becaum  of  that  law? 

Have  you  seen  sny  union  broken  or  de- 
stroyed by  tbe  operation  of  tbat  Taft-Hartley 
law?  ' 

Remember.  It  has  been  la  effect  a  year*. 

Let  me  point  out  tbat  only  once  In  Ameri- 
can history  baa  tbara  baan  a  r*"t'"— *  tb«l 
would  bava  meant  slavery  for  tba  Af^tf^n 
worker  That  propoaal  came  from  President 
Truman  blmaalf  when  ha  proposed  drafting 
railroad  workers  Into  the  Army  In  order  to 
smaab  a  strike. 

It  was  the  eourageoua  leadership  of  the 
diatlngulsbed  Senator  from  Ohio.  Raaaar  A. 
Tatt  that  prevented  thla  un-American  and 
truly  slave  labor  bUl  from  being  enacted 
Into  law 

The  cold  record  shows  tbat  we  have  had 
fewer  strikes,  and  by  far  lam  man-hours  have 
been  lost  since  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  The  record  dlaeioam  tbat  there 
are  more  and  stronger  unkma  today  and  that 
union  membership  has  Increased  since  this 
act  went  Into  effect.  The  record  also  show* 
that  there  Is  more  money  In  the  union  treas- 
uries than  ever  before. 

How  then  can  this  honaaUy  be  described  as 
a  slave  labor  law? 

Tbe  cbangm  voted  by  the  Senau  would 
have  Improved  tiia  law.  all  for  the  benefit 
of  labor. 

Tet  tbe  admin  let  raUon  refuaea  to  permit 
tba  Sanato  bill,  with  theae  amendmenu  ben- 
eOoliil  «•  labor,  to  become  law.  Many  ob- 
server* tiara  in  tba  Capital  pumt  uut  that 
the  sUatagy  of  tba  adminlatratlon  is  to  keep 
tbia  alive  aa  a  political  issue  fur  ttie  IMO  ami 
l»6a  alectlfwa. 

In  the  mmatlaii  the  workers  of  Pennayl- 
«auia  are  deprived  ot  tbe  benebu  uf  an  im- 
prove 1  Xaf t-UarUey  Act. 


lit 
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ly  tbe  rank  and  fU«  "»fiiifrH  of  < 
tmd  labor  wants  to  tptain  bla  rtgbt  to 
how  his  union  duaa  are  Htaat.  tba 
and  expenam  of  bia  odteera.  vb^ber  any  of 
bis  Qdteers  are  Commmiiats. 

Be  wanu  to  be  prataetcd  In  bia  rtgbt  of 
fraa  ipaach  in  uniea  maetbiv*  umI  bia  right 
to  a  sacrat  voce  oo  OBfcm  affairs. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  is  not  perfect  bat  It 
la  the  Amencan  worker's  goarantca  of  Ma 
rtgbtt  agaicst  tba  aelflaa 
as  tbe  nnatyupatopa  labor 

Wltbla  tba  naat  few  weeks  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  will  again  be  a  rad-bot  laaaa  in 


That  brlhss  me  to  miy  meond  topic,  tbe 

ai>-called  Hecltjrcical  Trade  Agreementa  Act. 
At  first  glmtce  there  appears  to  be  no  con- 
nection becween  theae  two  blUa.  But  wbcn 
you  take  a  careful  look,  you  dlaeover  a  artb- 
stantlal  luJi  between  them — a  link  of  strik- 
ing conlLct. 

Nearly  ail  tboaa  wbo  demand  repeal  of  tba 
Taft-HarUey  Act  profOm  to  be  tbe  great 
protectors  and  benefactors  ot  American  labor. 
Tet.  they  oppoaed  amendmenta  to  tbe  Ttade 
Agreements  Act  deatgned  to  protact  tba  Joba 
of  tbe  American  worker  from  unfair  and 
damaging  foreign  competition. 

During  the  Slghtietb  Congress  I  voted  for 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Con- 
gress had  direct  aaauranca  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  DO  agreements  would  be  made  with 
foreign  countrica  which  would  in  any  way 
(and  I  quote)  "endanger  or  trade  out  seg- 
ments uf  the  American  Industry.  American 
agriculture,  or  Amoican  labor." 

Tet  we  in  Pennsylvania  know  that  agree- 
ments hare  been  entered  into  which  have 
seriously  damaged  cur  workers. 

Ask  the  men  who  work  in  the  giam  fac- 
toriea.  or  tbe  chbm  and  pottery  workvs. 
Ask  tba  m^  and  wmnau  wbo  work  in  the 
carpet  and  rug  mlUs.  Ask  the  textile 
workers,  tbe  watchmakers,  the  fabricators 
of  leather  goods,  tbe  coal  miners,  or  tboaa 
in  the  oil  Industry.    Theae  are  only  a  few. 

Tbey  wig  tell  you  wbat  Is  happening  to 
their  Joba.  They  will  tell  you  that  thou- 
sands hsve  been  put  out  of  work  and  mora 
thousands  are  working  part  time.    Why? 

They  wlS  tell  yoa  that  the  flood  of  Im- 
parted goods  iM'oduced  by  the  cheap  labor 
of  lurope  and  Asia  Is  crowding  out  the  goods 
that  they  produce  here.  They  will  tell  you 
that  their  Joba  are  being  bartered  away  in 
these  trade  agraamanu. 

Last  weA.  whUe  this  bill  was  being  de- 
bated in  (he  Senate.  I  received  hundreds 
of  telagra^  from  officers  and  members  of 
organised  labor  They  urged  me  to  vote  for 
amendments  that  would  give  them  some  de- 
gree of  protection. 

I  received  telegrams  from  four  of  the  five 
district  preaidents  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  in  Pennsylvania.  They  com- 
tbst  tbe  flood  of  Imported  crude  oil 
daetroylng  the  market  for  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  per  day.  This  meant  throwing 
many  thouaands  of  coal  miners  out  of  work 
in  all  the  eoal-produdng  States. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  voted  to  protect 
the  Amerioan  worker  from  this  unfair  com- 
petition of  cheap  labor.     Now  let  me  explain. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Act  authorlam  the 
President  to  make  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  and  to  eut  tariff  rates  so  as  to 
stimulate  international  trade. 

We  oaake  i  nnramtraia  to  tba  foreign  coun- 
trlm.  and  ihmf  ara  aoppaaad  to  make  conces- 
atons  to  our  cotmtry.  That  Is  the  theory.  I 
bave  no  qaarrel  with  this  principle. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  have 
made  moat  of  tlie  concessions  st  the  expense 
of  the  Amarlcatt  worker  and  his  family.  In 
many  inatancea.  ooncessiuns  by  foreign  coun- 
trlaa  ware   tm  madia  toly   withdrawn. 

Licensing  sjiKaais  and  quotas  were  set  up, 
and  other  trade  barriers  were  Invoked,  which. 


in  view  ot 
tbe  peril-pt^nt 
U  ogned  by  Senator  Mqjjxzii.  of 
Ooiorado.  Tbe  Praaident  and  adminlstratloa 
leaders  vioientty  oppoaed  it. 

They  cbarged  it  would  raatrtct  tba  powai 
and  autbortty  of  tba  Ptmidirit.  Tbare  waa 
abaolutely  ao  baata  tar  socb  a  contontiosi. 

This  amcBdaanu  simply  providm  tbat  be- 
fore the  Presideat  catera  Into  any  agimiaeiit, 
\he  Tari^  Commisaloo  nhmil  make  a  study  of 
xikt  particular  conunodities  covered.  After 
tbe  study  ia  completed  tbe 
woold  Indteato  tariff  ratm  btfow  wbldl 
would  be  dangH'  to  Amadcaa  workers,  busi- 
ness, or  aplenltara. 

These  peril-point  rates  would  be  certified 
to  tiie  President.  If  be  estat>iiabed  rates  be- 
low the  levels  fixed  by  the  Comaadaaioii,  he 
would  be  required  to  tell  Oongram  ami  the 
Amoican  people  his  reaaons. 

It  did  not  prevent  him  In  any  way  from 
making  tbe  agreement  or  ctxttlng  tbe  rates. 
It  simidy  required  him  to  tdl  Oongrem  why 
be  had  done  so. 

Tbat  is  all  tbe  peril-point  amendment  pro- 
vided. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  why  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  sbould  not  know  why  a 
tariff  is  cut  below  tba  peril  point? 

Can  you  tell  me  why  tbe  workers  In  the 
industry  affected  sbould  not  know  the  reaaons 
and  the  JustUlcation  fat  sucb  action  when 
their  Jobs  are  in  danger? 

Have  we  gotten  to  the  point  when  tlaa 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are  not 
en  u  tied,  in  peaceume.  to  know  why  their 
Goremment  makes  international  c(»ninit- 
ments  of  this  kind? 

I  fully  Intended  to  vote  for  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  If  thu  amendment 
bad  been  adopted.  But  when  an  adminis- 
trauon  seeks  to  prevent  Congrem  firam 
knowing  why  tariff  rates  are  cut  below  tba 
per'I  point.  I  feel  that  It  should  cot  be  givan 
tills  great  responsibility  and  authwity. 

I.  therefore,  voted  against  final  paaaage. 
When  I  voted  against  it.  I  knew  tbat  trade 
agreemenu  had  already  been  drawn  up 
T^hich  still  further  cut  tbe  tariff  rates,  and 
will  seriously  affect  thousands  of  workers  in 
Pennsylvania   and  elsewhere. 

As  the  act  now  stands,  the  President  ia 
not  required  to  make  any  explanation  to 
cnyone. 

Now.  let  tne  make  myself  clear.  I  am  not 
against  reciprocal  trade  agreements  so  long 
aa  tiiey  are  truly  reciprocal.  I  think  our 
Govunment  should  help  to  rebuild  the 
economy  of  other  countries  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  We  should  make  every  effort  to 
improve  their  conditions  and  raise  their 
standard  of  living  somewhere  comparable  to 
cu.-  own. 

I  have  demonstrated  tbat  stand  in  many 
votes  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  effort  to  stabillae 
the  economy  of  any  foreign  nation  if  it 
unemployment  in  America,  lower 
aeales,  and  a  lower  standard  of  living 
for  the  American  p>eople. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  those  who 
shout  the  loudest  about  protecting  the 
-ighta  of  the  American  worker  should  vote 
for  something  which  would  destroy  or  lower 
the  living  of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  contend  that  the  greatest  security  for 
the  American  worker  is  a  steady  Job  at  good 
wages.  I  shall  continue  to  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  that  principle. 

This  Is  Eo  MArrm  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 
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X!r  TBS  SSHATB  OV  TSB  UMtTSD  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  27  (iegitiative  dag  of 

Smtmr^mg.  Sewtewiber  3) ,  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  PrcildeBt  I  bay* 
jmt  read  viOi  considerable  interest.  andL 
I  mast  say,  a  deep  sense  of  pnde,  an  arti- 
cle Sxy  Mr.  Roacoe  DmmnMMid.  chief  of 
the  Washington  Ifews  Bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  In  which  be 
disnwtfs  some  ci  tbe  tigniflrant  tf ects 
of  tbe  Marshall  ptan  In  Europe.  Mr. 
Dmmmond.  now  on  leave  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  and  serving  as  Di- 
rector. European  Information  Division, 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, is  certainly  in  a  position  to  meas- 
ure objectively  some  of  the  results  which 
have  beoi  achieved  by  our  economic  aid 
to  Riropean  countries. 

Mr.  Dmmmond  discusses  the  set-back 
to  connnmifam  in  sevond  Kuropcan 
cotmtries  as  a  direct  rcsidt  of  our  Mar- 
shall-plan aid.  and  he  concludes: 


rommnatsm  not  only  baa 
it  tarn  baan  put  on  tba  defmstva  In 
Sorope.  Communist  propaganda  is  being 
farced  to  siiift  its  tactics.  The  Communiats 
no  longer  are  able  to  argue  tiiat  tba  Ifar- 
ahall  plan  Is  not  doing  any  good — wblcb  waa 
one  of  their  principal  ttnaa — but  rather  tiiat 
tbe  Marshall  plan  is  workliig  ao  waU  tbat  It 
Is  dragging  tbe  participating  coaatrtm  into 
the  arms  of  tba  Aaaartean  laq^aclal* 
lata.  •  •  •  TtM  Cnmmnnlata,  In  mytag 
this,  maka  little  headway  with  tiie  thaata 
tiiat  the  MarsliaJl  plan  is  not  helping  Europe, 
so  they  are  shifting  to  Um  argument  tbat 
lu  benefits  cannot  laat  hafanaa  of  a 
ston  they  are  cooataatiy 
United  Stataa. 

AU  this  maaaa  that  tba 
ary  thus  far  acbiavad  ia  waamm  Buropa.  ta 
large  part  aa  a  raatUt  of  tba  liarahaU  plan, 
has  provided  the  conditions  and  tiie  climato 
in  which  democratic  government  has  baan 
able  to  function  and  gattier  strength.  TlM 
march  of  <«'"■«  m«»»  t— ^  baa  baan  rhf  bwd  and 
Its  mMdoos  appeal  to  tba  aaamm  of  Saio* 
peans  subsUntially  undercut. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant report  and  one  that  should  be 
heartening  to  all  of  us  who  hold  fast  to 
our  faith  in  democracy  as  a  way  of  life. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Drummond's  article  In  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

State  or  Etntopc — Commxtnist  Bucxaoo 

DXrLATXD 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Pasis. — Whatever  the  uncertainties  over 
the  pace  of  European  recovery,  there  are  two 
visible  and  significant  facts  in  Europe  today 
which  are  amply  supported  by  the  evidence. 
They  are: 

1.  Across  the  whole  canvam  of  the  free 
nations  stable,  democratic  governments,  with 
a  broad  parliamentary  basis,  have  been 
brought  Into  being  or  decisively  strengthened 
during  the  past  18  months. 

2.  There  are  Increasing  signs  that  botb 
politically- and  propagandlstically  the  Com- 
munists  are  appreciably   losing  power   and 
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BOW  than  at 

m  tlM  war. 

rvldcat  and  Mduury 

>ta  which  atrlk*  any  eorraapond- 

•nt    wtto    baa    the    opportunity    to    look    at 

•vents  M  aia*  hand  troM  Parla  to  Athiana. 

A  fMT  aMI  a  half  t^o  m  aaood  of  bop*. 

itcd  ttM  p»oplM  and  the  fov- 

-naticns  which  wot*  faced  wtth  such 
twar  probianaa  that  tbay  aaw 
llttla  eftaaoa  for  thatr  aoiutioa. 

In  rraoc«.  nUddte-road  d«inocrac7  atcmed 
•boot  to  to*  cmahad  brtwe«n  an 
da    OauUlaa    aad    aKraaalv* 


that  tba  Pranch  had  ao  altaraatiTa 

batwaan  tba  twim  vvHi  of  a 
of  the  rlfht  or  a  dMatorahlp  of 
tha  laft.    In  Itaiy.  th«  da  Oaaperl  government 
I  UBcartatn  and  it  appaarad  annkeiy  that  tt 
ttwoufh  tlM  atam  mcaauraa  at 
retain  tha  aoppon  at  tba 
i«f .    la  Onaae.  tha  talk  of  diaMlarablp 

not  a  few  Amar- 

that  some  stronc 

luuid  have  tu  b«  found  to  rule  the  coun- 

try  at  leaat  untu  tha  guerrilla  war  waa  won. 

Tba  omiook  la  today  raatly  taaprored:  tt  la 

attn  laapfotnt 

Tba  fovamment  of  Prarator  Hanrl  Quauilia 
rat  yaar'i  annlvenary 
m  the  Ufa  of  Ftench 
which  hiatoncaUy  ha«a  had  tha 
babtt  mt  naovlnc  Ln  and  out  of  oAca  with  tha 
■peed  of  a  reTolTtng  door  Unttl  a  year  age 
tba  lataat  aewaga  waa  a  new  Cabinet  aaary 
•  —tlJi.  Prom  the  ttme  of  1M«.  t«  tba 
MI-tM  vota  a  conftdence  wblcb  tba  Ita- 
ly gave  M  Qsa«9to  laat 
ae«en  different  ^wch 


Ita  brftatton  under  control: 
lanaraity  are  kataf  held:  tha  franc 
baa  leeoeeied  abnoat  eaa-thtrd  at  the  ex- 
rhanffv  Taiue  n  loat  m  tfM  Inflation:  produc- 
tion has  been  raHed  to  tO  percent  above  pra- 
aatf  ta  Ufbt  of  tbaaa  evanta.  Pre- 
to  aay-  "I  an  certain 
tMay  that  tba  avdara  of  the  Catnaaunist 
Pwty  are  bataf  IkMowad  laaa  and  laaa  by  tba 
Piautli  workera." 

Thia   polittcaj   trend   ta  alinUarly   eetalent 
to  iaat  flMMitb^  Oeman  election.     Here  tha 

aet-back  Tha 
only  IS  Com- 
liy  becauae  of  tba  pro- 
of aalactlnf  40  percent  ot 
tha  parliamentary  menibervhtp  Wot  a 
atagla  Comrauniat  mawber  waa  elected  In 
▼ottef.  not  e«m  Max  Rei- 
Kwty  laatfOT.  who  ran 
la  tba  Bttbr  city  of 
OortBund.  Mora  tbaa  MOtjMt  iMra  Ocr- 
IB  tba  waataiu  Maao  votatf  tbaa  in  tha 
yat  tba  total  cora- 

i.tmmo  to 

Ijm.tm,  taom  9M  to  ».T  paicaai. 

The  da  Oaaperl  rcgaaa  la  Italy  la  atvoiw 
tbaa  aeer  The  Ocaak  Oovaraiaaat  la  wtn- 
aibc  Ma  bafsb  atraiila  acalaat  Uta  Cooi- 
•MaUilB  both  tram  wttbln  and  from  wtthbut 
vblla  italalm  the  baate  iaaiuuatlc  freedom 
of  MBpaapia 

**blod  tbeae  ilaaaitipiiwiita  is  the  fact  that 
of  Wiiii  li  being  wtdaly  replaiad  by 
fattb  la  tba  futara. 

oaiy  haa  baaa  atoppad;  tt 

Iva  bi  waalara 

propaganda    !•    fceing 

ta  ablft  tta  tacttca.    The  Communlata 

tm  able  lo  argiM  that  tha  Mar»hali 

la  aa«  «alaa  any  good— wblcb  ww  oaa 

IXMa— but  ratbar  tbat  tha 

la  vorfcioa  aa  wall  tbat  M  la 


1 
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tbcala  that  tha  Marahall  plan  la  not  helping 
Europe,  ao  they  ar«  ahlfttng  to  the  argument 
tbat  tf  bcnaftta  cannot  laat  becauae  of  a 
deprcaalon  they  are  constantly  predicting  for 
the  United  Statca. 

All  this  means  that  tha  economic  recovery 
tbua  far  aebleved  In  western  Europe.  In  large 
part  aa  a  raault  of  the  Marshall  plan  ban  pro- 
vided the  condttlona  and  the  rllmate  in 
whteb  dnaocratle  government  haa  been  able 
to  function  and  gather  strength.  The  march 
of  eommunlam  haa  been  checked  Its  sperknia 
appeal  to  tha  maaiaa  of  Europeana  subvtan- 
ttally  undercut. 

It  la  tha  degree  of  European  economic  re- 
covery which  has  brought  thewe  favorable 
political  devaiopoianta  lato  being. 


DMMcracy  aa^  tk«  Uoierm  War!  J 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

ov  aaaaacMuaai  la 

in  THE  HOfTSE  OP  RBPREBBirrATlVES 

Tuesdat.  S€pUvnb€r  27.  1949 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der p«rini:»sion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
uicJude  a  fln«  address  entitled  "Democ- 
racy and  the  Modern  World"  delivered 
by  Ml.vi  Marion  B.  Hoar,  a  stiMtent.  on 
June  6.  IMS.  at  the  commencexnent  exer- 
ciser of  the  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Elms  m  Chlcopee.  Mass.: 

The  racorda  atamped  upon  the  Immortal 
pagea  of  our  ctvUlzation  behold  a  struggle 
which  Involves  tha  nations  of  the  world — a 
struggle  In  which  we  are  tha  supernatural 
that  lifts  to  heaven,  battling  the  natural 
that  seeks  only  the  things  of  earth.  We  see 
the  doctrine  of  national  aeUlabDcaa  making 
strife  agaloAt  that  generosity,  which  would 
give  to  every  defined  group  its  Inborn  right 
of  freedom  It  la  the  stand  of  the  abaolute 
■Utoagalnat  tba  rtgbta  of  the  people  to  rule 
tbouMliaa.  aad  to  develop  tbatr  own  powers 
to  their  fullnew  It  a  a  battle  against  men 
who  would  bring  our  modem  world  under 
the  domination  of  their  autocratic  power. 

We  hare  capotaed  the  cause  of  freedom,  the 
cause  of  democracy,  and  we  must  transmit 
our  Inheritance  of  liberty  which  haa  come 
*o  «■  aeroaa  the  ages  to  our  present-day  world. 
aad  to  the  children  of  future  gene  rat  loris! 
Wm  we  cannot  poaa  on  to  of  beta  our  cherished 
bopaa^aar  boatited  llbertlaa.  unlcaa  we  feel 
la  Muaelaca  all  tbat  a  good  and  true  la  our 
freedom,  all  that  b  great  in  our  InatMotlona— 
unless  there  Is  developed  In  ua  tboea  Maala 
which  spring  from  religion,  and  tba  raUfloB 
which  is  from  ChrUt.  POr  In  the  devclop- 
■aent  of  Cbrlatlaa  daeiacracy.  rellgloa  baa 
been  aad  aaaat  be  supreme. 

Democracy,  ae  we  undersund  It,  came  Into 
the  world  with  Cbrlatlaafty  Itself  Tba  eo- 
aalled  democratic  olatea  of  antlqtilty  kaew 
■•tbtag  of  the  «aa«ftee  of  liwlienable  rtgbta. 
of  the  equality  af  imMaa>  or  of  common 
walfara  aa  a  baala  of  ■ovaeaaMat.  But  Chrls- 
tlanity  furntsheU  both  tha  nmaon  and  the 
aouve  for  democracy.  The  ehurch  taught 
•^••^  ••  aba  teacbee  now.  that  oar  nature 
was  of  such  dignity,  tbat  tba  baa  a(  Ood  Hiai- 
■*i<  — ^— ad  it.  aad  that  Ha  gave  op  Kla  Ufa 
^v  avail  saa*  lar  tba  apbblMbag  aad  ftie 
MMotatlaa  af  baauuiuy.  Tbaa,  Cbrlst  tba 
leeiled.  tbe  aian  uf  aorrwaa,  tai^ht  ua  man  a 
Cbrlat  tba  aaeafc.  laucbt  ua  mans 
r;  Gbrtat  tba  wUling  sacriAoe,  taught  m 
•  rtgbta;  Cbfftot  tbe  aU-givlnc.  IbMbi  «a 
aaui's  duty.  Aad  at  this  new  aeaaipMaa  of 
I.  tbia  rlgbt  af  auui  aa  boa  of  Ood.  aa 


destined  for  eternity,  to  be  a  sharer  In  In- 
anity, men  lifted  up  their  heads  and  ahook 
tbe  shackles  from  their  hands.  They  gave 
tbelr  lives  to  keep  the  freedom  Christ  had 
given  them.  As  Christianity  furnished  tha 
minds  of  men  with  a  rational  basis  for  de- 
mocracy, so  did  organized  Christianity  the 
church,  become  the  great  school  for  democ- 
racy, lu  exponent  and  the  upholder  of  Ita 
principles.  And  down  through  the  yetirs  the 
rulers  of  succeaaive  generations  had  the  fact 
th«t  their  govemmenta  were  democratic, 
brought  home  to  them  again  and  ag.iin.  with 
a  force  that  arraated  attention.  When  Henry 
of  Germany  was  In  the  snows  of  Canoasa. 
when  Henry  of  England  waa  In  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  when  Philip  of  Prance  wim 
trembling  In  terror,  they  shuddered  because 
tbey  knew  there  «ss  a  voice  in  Christendom, 
greater  and  mightier  than  the  vcice  of  the 
United  Natkma  today,  that  could  say  to 
them— because  you  have  destroyed  the  nat- 
ural righu  of  the  people,  because  you  have 
not  govern^  for  the  common  welfsre,  t^en 
your  subjects  are  no  longer  bound  in  the.r 
allegiance  to  you.  and  loyalty  to  you  may 
become  a  crime  against  the  people. 

To  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  mcdera 
World,  these  things  indeed  sound  strange. 
To  them  retlflon  seenu  to  have  no  place  la 
advancing  the  peoples  cause,  for  they  have 
abandoned  the  God  of  their  fathers;  they 
have  forgotten  that  laws  made  by  man.  must 
reflect  the  truth  and  the  justice  which  are 
of  Ood  Himself.  They  have,  by  asserting  too 
great  freedom,  thrown  aside  the  yoke  of  au- 
thority which  Is  frcrm  God.  or  they  have 
robbed  man  of  his  Individual  dignity,  by 
making  him  a  slave  of  the  state.  And.  for- 
getting that  one  day  they  must  render  UJ 
Ood  an  account  of  their  glfu.  they  have  used 
the  vast  opportunities  of  freedom  for  seiasii 
gain,  and  for  imposing  upon  their  fellow  men 
unbearable  burdens. 

Against  this  despotism  the  church  has  ever 
been  the  safeguard  and  the  upholder  of  true 
democracy  The  modern  world  haa  seen  the 
mighty  figure  of  a  '.>eo  supporting  society 
with  his  perennial  principles  in  labor,  in 
government,  and  in  the  social  order.  It  haa 
seen  Pl\ia  the  Tenth  quenching  the  false 
light  of  modernism  and  expoalng  the  glided 
CTjrruptlon  of  lu  boasted  principles.  It  haa 
■•^Banadlct,  intrepid  and  calm  before  the 
raMaoad  atorm.  bringing  added  power  to  de- 
mocracy in  dark  and  difllcult  days.  It  haa 
seen  Pius  the  Eleventh  with  aeal  recalling  the 
glory  of  the  struggle  for  true  liberty,  by  con- 
•tantly  raising  his  voice  m  defense  cf  the 
rights  of  man.  And.  today,  it  beholds  tha 
reigning  pontiff  fearlaaaly  expoalng  the  errora 
of  the  modem  world,  aa  he  Issues  his  clarion 
call  to  men.  pleading  for  the  reign  of  ChrUt 
r  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the  nation,  la 
the  world. 

Thus,  against  the  rising  Ude  of  modern 
Maologlea,  stand  ChruUan  prixMziples  and 
Chrlatlan  Ideals  of  uue  deiBocracy.  as  upheld 
by  the  church  under  the  leadership  of  Christ 
And  If  our  modem  world  ta  to  be  free  from  the 
power  of  oorrupUag  governmcnta,  lu  freedom 
must  be  In  Christ.  Be  alone  is  the  light 
which  csn  dlapel  tbe  darknem  that  sccma  to 
envelop  it. 

We  know  not  what  the  yeara  oiay  bring; 
wa  knuw  not  what  viciasitudea  may  be  in 
atore  for  tba  aociai  order  under  which  we  live. 
^*  ••*y  baaw  tbat  the  modern  world  wttb 
Christ  aa  mitiaat.  ta  buUt  upon  aand.  mK 
the  aaeaoipUabad  godlaaMaaa  which  threat- 
ena  to  aapplaat  Hlaa  alll  blaae  a  new  uaU 
of  ayaary  and  woe. 

Tbe  oaly  bope  for  tbe  world  In  pain  la 
loyalty  to  the  deaaocracy  brm^ht  to  earth 
by  tbe  Poor  Man  of  NaaHaib.  Tbnavb  ita 
mighty  (area  It  will  plaaa  tba  aMdva  wocM 
oa  a  loundacton  so  strong  and  so  deep.  tlMU 
it  wiu  rue  majestic  tbruugh  the  years  an4 
be  to  all  men  a  hoaia  of 
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and  Cattural  Orf  aaization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UOTTED  STATES 

TncMlay.  September  27  iUgUiative  daw  ot 
SaiuTdof.  September  3) ,  1U$ 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  keenly  informative  and  intelligent 
manner  that  is  so  characteristic  of  her 
timely  analjrses.  Josephine  Riptey.  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  written 
an  article  on  the  Importance  and  the 
procrejs  of  UNESCO.  It  is  sonethlnc 
worthy  of  the  close  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unAnlmouj  consent  that  Miss  Ripley's 
article.  Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Turtle, 
appearing  in  the  September  14.  1&49.  is- 
sue of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  be 
inserted  in  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtccto. 
as  follows. 

Kmxt     Tort     Err     en     ma     Ttnrru — Am 
IirrrxArt  Maaaaaa  Ftoaf  WaaanvcroH 


(,By  Jdaepblna  Rlidey) 

The  hare,  no  doubt,  was  more  intereatlng 
to  watch  than  the  turtle  In  that  fabled  race. 

And  perhapa  that  explains  why  tbe  paaeral 
public  IS  less  Intcreated  and  leaa  infc^-med 
about  UNESCO — the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  Cultural  Orgaalaa- 
tlon — than  it  ta  alKiut  some  of  the  more 
apectacular  UM  bodies. 

But  don't  forget.  It  was  the  turtle  that 
won.  And  It  a  not  tmpoaaible  that  UNESCO. 
In  tbe  end.  may  be  the  organlxation  which 
will  open  up  the  facets  of  world  understand- 
ing and  m^ike  It  poaslble  for  naUona  to  get 
along  together — peacefully. 

UNESCO  today  ta  embarked  on  a  pilgrim's 
over  barriers  of  language  and  cua- 
the  formidable  froat  of  diplomau 
and  the  tangled  red  tape  of  protocol  to  tbe 
man  In  the  street,  the  wonum  in  the  home, 
and  the  child  In  the  school. 

Ita  purpose  ta  eventually  to  bring  the 
countries  cf  the  world  as  close  In  common 
knowledge  and  understaxuilng  aa  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Thu  hope  ta  not  aa  far-fetched  as  It  may 
seem.  AssUtant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs  Ge<rge  V.  Allen  recently  described 
UNESCO's  task  aa  tbat  of  "mobilizing,  foe- 
terlntr.  and  eneooraclng  the  sentiment  toi 
friendship,  peace,  and  intern atlnnal  onder- 
standlni;  which  extats  everywhere,  aaaoaf  all 
peoples — even  those  behind  the  Iron 
ctirtaln." 

It  ta  that  basic  sentiment  for  peace  and 
friendship  within  mens  hearts  that  UNESCO 
seeks  to  bring  to  expression  through  ac- 
quaintance— through  Introducing  men  to 
each  other  through  an  understanding  of  each 
other's  way  of  life. 

It  sounds  simple;  It  ta  unbelievably  com- 
plex: UXE3CO  ta  perhapa  making  but  turtles 
pace  toward  that  objective.  Public  attention 
Is  concentrated  on  the  swift-movtng  day-to- 
day events,  on  dlplcanatle  tenalons  and  the 
dooMe-talk  of  political  laadera. 

But  UNESCO,  despite  problems  within  and 
without,  ta  puahlng  determinedly  on  In  the 
effort  to  get  tbroagb  the  lines  and  past  the 
barriers,  aa  tt  praparea  for  its  fourth  session 
uf  the  general  ccmference  In  Paris  thta  month. 
PUoi   atfuebCloaal   aiswUnenta    bare    been 


started  In  Haiti.  Cblna,  and  Bast  Africa.  An 
exciting  thing  happaaad  la  tba  liarblal  Val- 
ley oP  Haiti.  It  waa  UmaA  tbat  tbare  even 
tba  moat  baate  aditcatknal  work  was  tm- 
poaaible wttbont  better  roads  and  aanltatKm. 
Euecmiaged  by  UNESCO  ezperu.  the  natives 
thaaiaeivca  went  Into  actloB.  Tbey  buUt  tbe 
first  all-year  road  to  tbe  aeareat  town  and 
dtig  wella.  wttb  tbe  rcentt  that  tba  Baltlaa 
Government  qualified  fcr  help  froai  tbe  CM 
Technical  Mtaalon.  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, tbe  Pood  aiul  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  American -Haitian  Pood  Pro- 
ductkm  Semce. 

Tbday  the  valley  has  better.  If  still  primi- 
tive. agrlc\iltural  metboda.  health  ta  reported 
Improved,  and  educatlaoai  clati  are  now 
being  held. 

trifESCO  aemlnars  have  helped  teacbera 
make  up  for  lost  years.  Bdticatlonal  ndaatoaa 
have  been  sent  to  Staaa.  tbe  PbUlpptaaa.  and 
Afghanistan  at  the  raqueat  of  tbaaa  povern- 
menu  In  a  campaign  against  Illiteracy. 

Books  are  being  translated  and  exchanged 
In  libraries  throughout  tbe  world  on  the 
UNESCO  circuit.  UHBCX)  offers  175  feUow- 
shipa.  It  has  begun  laauance  of  a  weekly 
radio  acnpt.  UNESCO  World  Review. 

In  the  field  of  science,  the  best  known  ven- 
ture ta  tba  raacarch  project  in  the  valley  of 
tbe  Amaaon  TIm  purpose  of  thta  experiment 
ta  to  detomtne  what  (me  of  the  great  un- 
charted areaa  of  the  earth  can  yield  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Pleld  stations  have  been 
establiahed  In  Urugtiay.  China.  India,  and 
Egypt. 

UNESCO  has  given  granu  to  a  doaen  war- 
devastated  countries.  It  has  spent  gSO.OOO  to 
help  establtah  31  schooU  for  destitute  Arab 
refugees.  It  has  {xxjrlded  eerrices  to  nearly 
30  organizations  sponsoring  300  work  camps 
In  Europe  and  sponsored  an  Intematlooal 
federation  of  children's  villages. 

All  thta  may  seem  dull  and  slow,  and  per- 
haps even  trivial  In  comparison  with  tbe  ex- 
citement of  currency  talks  and  the  more 
quickly  tangible  results  of  economic  aid.  But 
currency  agreements  and  IfarshAll-plon  £ld 
are  admittedly  temporary  expedients.  Por  a 
man  to  understand  hta  neighbor  and  hta 
neighbor's  vrays  that  he  and  thta  neighbor 
may  dwell  together  peacefully  ta  the  more  im- 
portant thing  in  the  long  run. 

So  It  ta  always  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
turtle  Just  to  see  how  he's  getting  along. 


in 


Leakaxc  of  Atomic  Enerfy  Secrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OF  H.K8TI.AN1> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  27  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  Sevtember  3K  1949 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  a  for- 
mal statement  by  the  American  Legion 

National  Public  Relations  Commi.s.sion, 
containing  a  statement  by  National 
Commander  George  N.  Craig,  regarding 
possible  leakage  of  atomic  secrets,  will 
be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 

1  feel  sure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo,  as  follows: 

Washtnotoiv.  O.  c.  Laakage  of  our  atoala 
secrets  may  well  have  apeeded  up  by  at  leaat 

2  years  the  reported  atomic  explosion  in 
Russia,     National    Commander    Oeurga    N. 


Craig,  of  tbe 
Washington  today. 

**If  Suaata  haa  dtveluped  tbe  A-bomb  by 
IMS  Instead  of  IMl."  Ooouaander  Craig 
aatd.  "It  can  rcaaoeably  be  aaaoaaad  tbat  bar 
succcsa  haa  beea  baatiaad  by  tba  aaoeaaa  at 
her  CooununlBt  aplaa  aad  OaaBBnmMU 
minded  traitors  In  tbla  country  aad  la  CKa- 
ada.  Oiir  foremost  scientists  did  not  think 
that  Russia  could  develop  the  formula  oa 
her  own  for  another  7  years. 

"We  have  been  too  lax,  ux)  tolerant,  aad 
too  inclined  to  be  unstispidooa  In  tbe  poiat 
In  dealing  arttb  tbe  enemlea  of  oar  country 
who  were  oparatlng  ttwHy  within  our  land. 
The  Amerlcaa  Laftaa  bas  long  been  demand- 
Ir^  a  policy  of  toogbneaa  by  our  Oovemment 
In  enforcing  our  laws  agataut  traaaoa  and 
agalnat  foreign  raplonage.  We  hava  ipoa- 
aorad  legtatettaa  to  omQim  the  ConanuaM 
Party  of  the  United  Stataa.  We  have  urged 
that  the  privilege  of  oor  bmUs  be  barred  to 
the  dtaaemlaatloe  of  Oommunut 
Now  ta  tbe  tiaw  to  ataaap  out  theae 
eiententa." 

Commander  Craig  called  for  a  calm  analy- 
sto  by  the  American  Oovemment  and  Its 
people  of  tbe  atgaiScaaoe  of  the  reported 
Russtan  suceaae. 

"Of  course."  he  aald.  '*1t  comes  aa  a  abock 
If  we  have  loet  eur  Immunity  to  atomic  at- 
tack. The  BrlClah  pound  ta  not  the  only 
thing  that  hss  been  devalustad.  Oxir  ace  In 
the  hole  in  national  aacurlty.  the  A-bomb, 
has  also  been  devaluated.  But  we  must  not 
entertain  thoughu  of  fear.  We  still  have  a 
stcabta  lead  In  atomic  actence  and  In  tbe 
stock  pUlng  of  atomic  weapons. 

"Ten  Ruaalan  'Blklnta'  could  tK>t  alter  the 
wUl  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  continue  working  for  enduring 
world  peace,  particularly  through  strength^ 
ening  of  the  United  Nations. 

"We  now  face  a  twofold  course  of  action. 

"Wa  muat  redouble  our  efforts  through 
the  United  Natloiu  for  effective  Intamational 
control  of  atomic  weapons  Thta  ta  a  dKB- 
cult  and  slow  course  becauae  it  requlrea 
uuanlmctu  action  aud  coBamoti  good  wUl 
by  all  nations. 

"We  must  be  practical  at  the  same  time. 
We  must  look  to  our  own  preparedncaa 
against  any  eventuality. 

"Our  jilans  for  civil  defense  must  be 
speeded  up.  Thta  ta  only  common  sense. 
We  must  start  Implementing  Immediately 
our  blueprints  for  a  Nation-wide  civilian- 
defense  program.  We  have  been  complacent 
about  thta  becauae  the  need  for  It  vras  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  1951  at  the  earliest.  But 
the  yardstick  by  which  we  have  been  measur- 
ing our  national  security  needs  and  their 
progress  bas  been  suddeuly  changed.  Two 
years  have  been  cut  from  It. 

"We  must  get  serious  now  about  nattoaal" 
security  training  for  our  youth.  The  Aniati 
can  L^ion  has  a  practical  and  sound  pro- 
gram of  national -security  training.  It  ta 
now  before  Congress  In  legisLitlve  form. 
Now  ta  the  time  to  give  it  the  highest 
priority." 


ladependence  National  Historical  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PKirirBTLVAifiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  27  deginlative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  MYZR8.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  a  gtatement 


AS0M 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CX)NGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


by  J%mta  H  Iffyl^.  r.ct  pmklent  of  the 
OptfMi^  FlMtcfcrs  axad  Ccaent  Plni&h- 

oX    the 
the 

fttll  iPfptiliiw  ef  H.4M.0M  suthor- 
Ixm!  to  to  ftpproiMiated  for  Indcprnd- 
BMoncal  Park  in  PhiU- 


Th*re  being  no  ohjfctlon,  the  ttate- 
Bcnt  wm«  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the 
u  follows: 

4if«  Cnaxirr 
ljmaM«i 
riirrrs  a 
Oktm. 
X 
Mare* 

WmaH*nftom.  D  C. 
rtAJKM    MuelMd  li  •  0te«*- 
ep  to  1 


PW 


J*Mn  M.  MTL^a. 


•r»Ugo  of  Labor,  nrguac  tb*  ftrtl  approprtao 

or  M.4M  JiO  aulltl— d  W  b*  appro- 

by  fvHte  Law  1M.  ■gbttvtb  Cob- 

Park,  to  ■bow  Approprletiom  ebamnt««| 

It  ta  a  fraat  bonor  to  submit  to  jour  eotn- 
mtUM  oa  bviwUf  of  Prvaldent  Or««n  and  Um 
ridcraUctt  of  Labor 
IB  partkiiiatti^  Cor  tbe  Mrly 
by  tbe  ffbdval  Ootemnwnt  of 
■MOilcel  Put.  PbtmnptiU.  Pa. 
r*  appaal  to  yoa.  booormM*  festlMBRi.  tbe 
Baoaastty  oT  aartotialj  eonaMvtng  approval 
cS  tte  aotbofftMd  appraprtatlon  of  f4.«MM0 
aa  proTldad  for  by  PubUc  Lav  TM.  ngMwOl 


ft' 


Dbltad  Statas  Scoat*.  Bfbty-firtt 
first  iinlnii.  la  iiciiiHiilin  R  K. 
MH»  aa  act  malrlin  approprtatlona  for  tba 
Oaparunant  at  tb«  Zntenor  for  the  fUral  year 
ai>dinf  Jun«  SO.  IMO.  and  for  otbn  purpoaaa, 
tuuH  tb«  foUovlac  actkw: 
Paot  M.  Unaa  13  to  21— 
"Xadapandaocc    Matlonal   Hlatonral    Park. 

"Tor  tiptn— i  beOHMry  to  carry  o«t  the 
proTMobs  of  tbe  act  or  Jttaa  Si.  tMa  (PuMla 
Liw  1M).  for  ^atahltahtnf  a  Natlenal  Rla- 
torlcal  Park  la  niMe<1il|ltili  Pa .  taMlodllv 
prtaitac  end  Mtudog  and  aApandttarto  aea- 
tH  I II  lid  la  aactkmeof  aeld  eet.  •SOOjOOO  to 

loaor  eHi|Btlaae  aad  cntar  into  eeatiaeta. 
Bol  MiniiMt  a  totol  or  ••.•W4N».  for  tbe 
aequlattu»  of  Unda  for  puipuata  of  the  Ia- 
dapaaOaaae  national  Hiatertcal  Park." 
R  li  noat  fitttnf  tbat  we  cnnvry  to  year 

or 
Intba 
for  peaMBKy  oT  tbe  MJilhiilan  oT 
Tbe  oaiy  abrtae  «r  tlbarty  tbat 
ataadi  la  tba  world  today. 

In  tbat  faoaova  abrtna  aT  tlbarty.  Inda. 
paaOMae  Ball,  our  forafatbera.  on  July  «. 
int.  adoptod  ttia  DarlaratSno  ar 


II 


the  world  tbat  tb« 
oT  AaMrtra. 
cr  firaadoaa.  uaarty. 
tb« 
wa  «ra  paraatttod  to 
rutea  aad  naalattaiM  to 


ttona  flf  labor  tbfWWghaot  tba  Ualtad  Stataa 
or  Aaievlca. 

Cbaatrwcttaa  on  ladcpaadaaca  Hall  waa 
atartad  In  1199  for  tba  PmnaylTania  8rat« 
~  Tha    brautT    and    splamlor   of    tba 

or  llbafty  wa<i  criatod  by  tba  baada 

cbla  9tnict'irr  poaaiMa  for  oar  forafatbera  to 
aaaotola  in  conraiitlon  and  prodala  liberty 
It  cur  land.  Tou  find  there  Cud- 
tba  otd  Supreiaa  Oourt  House, 
and  laany  oibar  blatortoal  bwlldlnfla  and  edi- 

tbravcb  tba  dacadea.    A  cloac  atady  ^ 
bui:dins  can  aae  tbat 
I  biUit  Uatat  early  AoMrlcan 
Doaoaraad   with   tba 
aad  quality  of  botb  workmanablp 
and    fruaa   thaaa    prladptaa 
ktton   and   oraattoa  of   tba 
luty  and  apleadar  Ot  buUd' 
our  Mauoo.    I  briuc  tUeM 
facta  to  pear  attowtkei  ta  order  Uiat  tboaa 
tVh  f  building  and  Goa« 

•ir.  uodaratand  tbat  otv 

have  bean  an  Important  part  la 
cur  treat  Nation. 
Thara  ta  one  Important  point  I  bring  to 
your  attantioa.  Tbe  SUte  of  Pannaylranla. 
tu  1S1«.  aoM  to  tba  city  oT  Philadelphia. 
ladapaadaaee  noi.  rnnftt  HaU.  and  tha 
old  SdpNBM  Oowrt  Bouaa.  and  adjacent  land. 
Tbe  fewpepari  of  PhUadelphta  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  ba  ona  bave  paid  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  praaarratloa  of  these  historical 
shrines  I  know  you  repreaentatlTes  of  all 
crcaa-secttons  of  our  Nation  want  to  feel  that 
tbeae  sbrlnaa  are  a  part  of  you.  Hovcrer.  the 
fact  remalna  tbat  since  the  Capital  of  the 
United  Statea  was  mored  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  1800.  the  Ooremment  of  the  United 
baa  not  contributed  1  cent  for  tha 
itlon  of  this  shrine  of  liberty  In  all 
these  149  years. 

Tba  proTislona  of  Ptibltc  Law  799  Blf  htleth 
OoBgraaa.  and  tbe  action  of  tbe  EiKbry-ftnt 
COugicaa  In  aatborlslnc  the  full  appropria- 
tion of  tba  M.dMi.0iO  will  create  a  new  na- 
tional talstartral  park  in  the  area  of  the  first 
Capital  or  thaaa  United  Stataa  and  eilmtnste 
Intrap  aliutluna  tbat  now 
tba  eradto  oT  Mbarty  and  other  bia- 
tortcal  shrtnaa. 

It  ta  most  Important  to  knoar  tbat  whan 
President  Harry  Trurasn  algaad  Public  Law 
795  on  June  at.  1940.  ba  Ttiriaii  tba  ftiat 
President  of  tbe  United  Wataa  to  raeognlaa 
the  necesalty  for  a  naltontf  MKorlcal  park 
St  PbUsdelphla  for  tbe  proCaetloo  and  praa- 
arvstfcm  oT  ovr  ftrat  abruia  of  Indapandanca. 
Wa  will  appreciate  tbe  good  ofBcea  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  In  approving  the  Sen- 
ate approprlatloa  and  yoor  lasorabla  action 
wilt  be  remeataertd  by  poatanty  aa  a  symbol 
of  your  dasoilen  to  making  pomlbia  a  na- 
tional easlroamaut  la  the  ladipmidHMa  HaU 
araa  after  140  yaars. 


TKc  Rfceaiaf  el  SUtui 


CA1KN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  FawwariTswu 
Of  TBB  8BIATI  OP  THX  UM  IKL)  STATES 

Tue$daw.  Srptrmbrr  27  <  leuUlativt  daw  of 
Saturdc9.  September  i).  1949 

Ut.  UYER8.  Ur  President,  there  la 
no  doubt  that  ttatlem  haa  now  b«eomii  e 
moat  Important  tmitttrel  term,  even 
though  there  la  no  very  clear  definition 
gyaihible  a«  to  what  It  rneanji  While  we 
are  waiting,  however,  for  the  diction- 
aries to  bet:ome  current  on  thla  matter. 
I  think  perhapa  •  httle  contrll 
might  be  made  toward  the  di*ci 


on  the  subject  t>y  Mr    Joe  Henry,  who 

wri'  :  -  r;:'.-.'  olumn  for  the  Machin- 
l5t  .R  and  attractive  n^^w^- 

paper  pubh.shed  by  the  International  A5- 
sociation  of  Machinists. 

Mr  Henry,  according  to  an  amu5ing 
coltimn  he  has  written  In  the  September 
22  edition  of  the  paper,  took  his  family 
on  vacation  recently  to  a  State  park  In, 
by  the  wav.  N»»w  York  State.  There  he 
was  provided  with  very  comfortable  ac- 
commodations and  excellent  facilities 
and  service  at  what  appears  to  have  been 
mort  rea.'wnable  cosf.-^.  He  wonders  if 
that  could  perhapa  be  called  a  "statist" 
vacation 

In  any  event.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recorb  In  the  hope  that  it 
might  perhaps  stimulate  further  pro- 
found thrurht  and  dlscu.vion  toward  the 
achievment  of  political  terms  which 
mean  the  seme  thing  to  all. 

There  being  no  oblertlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoto, 
as  f oHows : 

fProm  the  Machinist  of  September  22.  1949 J 

Statism 

(By  Joe  Henry) 

A  coco  mtK  WAS  ntJOTKO  ST  ALL 

Tha  Hanry  faaUly  has  Juat  had  a  liberal 
sample  of  tbla  new  tblng  tbey  call  atattam. 
As  long  to  statism  Is  getting  to  be  the  big 
political  laaue  for  1950.  we  thought  ycu  d 
like  to  hear  sbout  our  experience.  After  all. 
if  were  going  to  be  aaked  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  candidate  bccaima  be  is  for  <« 
agalnaa  atatlaiii.  we  certainly  ougbt  to  know 
wbat  n  miaiia. 

We  think  we  know  beeaurn  the  word  waa 
coined  up  in  New  York  State  where  we  had 
our  sample  of  statism.  Tbe  word  la  being 
used  by  a  man  named  Dru.ia  who  ta  running 
against  a  man  named  Lehman  for  United 
States  Senator.  Dtnxxa  la  a  Rapobllcan, 
Lehman  a  EJemoerat.  Douia.  apparently, 
la  all  agalnat  atatlara.  althougb  be  doesn't 
say  wbat  It  means. 

R  so  happened  tbat  stattoa  got  Into  tha 
nawspapers  jxiat  after  tba  Banry  faaaUy 
Salabad  Ita  vacation.  Itot  being  rtek  fMk, 
w«  llba  to  take  our  vacation  In  State  porks. 
We  ptofe  Haw  York  because  that's  wbert  t>otb 
atdea  of  our  family  cooaa  from. 

Ws  ranted  from  tba  State  a  tbree- bed  room 
eabtn  In  the  wooda  on  a  laka.  We  bad  an 
otl  atove.  furoiabad  by  tba  State,  a  llreplaca 
built  by  the  State,  rtmning  cold  watar  and 
•Man  uaiet  tnatalled  by  tba  State.  Tberv  s 
awtonMng  wtth  Ufeguarda  wbom  tbe  State 
paya.  and  there  are  boats  which  tba  Atoto 
ranta.  and  tberc  srs  Oab  which  tbe  Stoto  baa 
,  Iba  lake.  Tbere  la  also  a  woudcr- 
It  staff  wbom  tbe  State  blres  to 
>  of  eTery<me.  All  this  cost  us  94^  .^0 
for  2  waaks  for  tbe  whole  family — not  coutu- 
tng  uur  food,  of  course. 

After  reading  Mr.  OouaT  attack  oa 
atattam  wa  caaM  to  tba  iiiaiilBiiiin  tbat  ear* 
taifily  tba  State  parka  m  New  York  m'wt  ba 
part  of  tbla  atatiam.  It  might  even  b« 
seslattaa  tba  kind  tbat  Harbart  Hoover  la 
biting  his  anKemaiu  about.  MaytM  Mr. 
Dvixaa  (eels  tbat  there  shouldn't  be  State 
parks  where  famlUaa  can  bavs  a  good  uma  for 
ttCtto  money.  Maybe  It  waa  wrong  fur  ua  to 
anjoy  a  atatlst  vacation  like  aa  dkl. 

Of  aoawaa.  Haw  Turk  s  Oovemor  Tbm  Daaay 
la  a  mambar  at  tka  aaato  party  as  Mr.  Dcixaa. 
Ttaayta  botb  BapubUeaaa.  Maybe  Mr.  I>:Lue 
daaaa't  mean  to  attack  statiam  In  New  York, 
only  In  Waablngton. 

We   don't    know    tbe   answer.     Btit.   etafe 

Jam  gave  us  a  wonderful  vaca- 

V  Mr.  Dmiaa  duean't  shut  «:  -vn  tha 

wa  would  raoommend  them  fue 

Itlon  next  year. 
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Goreratoeat  Sail  Af  aiast  tke  Great 
AiUntic  k  Padic  Tea  C«. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  Mf  ACHPaarrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THl  UNilEU  STATES 

Tuesday  September  27  f  legislative  dot  of 
Saturday.  September  3) .  1949 

Mr.  SALTONSTTALL.  Mr.  President, 
numerous  persons  have  written  to  me 
cooctfttiof  the  salt  of  the  Government 
s«alBil  the  Oreot  Attentie  *  Pacifk  Tea 
Co.  In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanlawiH 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  Boston  Herald  of  September  19  and 
the  other  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  26  setting  forth  certain  views 
on  this  subject. 

There  liemg  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Rscokb. 
as  follows:. 

(Prom  tbe  Soatoa  Marald  of  Ssptember  19. 
IMS] 


vLow 

It  aecma.  Is  ao  bad  tbat  It  cannot 
be  tolerated  even  If  It  Inrlcgs  Meaalngs  to  tba 
people  m  tba  form  of  lew  food  prlcea.  8o 
the  Departsdtnt  of  Justice  procaeda  against 
tbe  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  to 
eonpel  lu  Oivlaton  Into  seven  companies. 
Tbe  admlnlajtratlon  that  baa  aboutcd  ao  for 
low  prices  la  new  attempting  to  break  up  tbe 
eompany  tha:  grew  big  by  low  prices.  Wbat 
ttonaense  bate  w«  bere? 

Trost-bosttbig  i3  suj^xwed  to  be  tbe  Oov- 
emment's  ddfenae  of  tbe  little  people.  These 
are  the  people  who  aave  a  cent  <m  soap  or 
3  cents  on  butter  by  trading  at  tbe  nelgbbor- 
bood  chain  store  or  tbe  big  supoinarket. 
The  Oowmawnt  la  now  dlspoaed  to  reduce 
or  wipe  out  tboae  savings.  Obvioualy  tbe 
A  *  P  stilt  Is  not  serving  the  Uttle  people. 
Acttially  It  Is  servings  the  wholeaalers  wbo 
are  bypaaaed  by  tba  A  *  P's  direct  ptirchaasa. 
tba  producera  and  processors  who  have  been 
compaDed  to  cut  their  prices  by  A  *  P  prea 
sura  and  the  conaer-market  owner  wbo  baa 
bad  to  trim  bia  own  proflta  and  adopt  cA- 
ctent  merchandising  metbods  to  stay  In 
businsss. 

lYust-busang  la  also  supposed  to  be  de- 
algnad  to  maintain  cocnpetltlon.  Yet  tbe 
things  the  A  *  P  baa  been  blamed  for  doing 
have  been  eaamples  at  more,  not  less,  compe. 
UUon. 

When  the  A  A  P  defended  the  antltnist 
action  in  1946.  It  quoted  John  Hartford,  one 
of  the  two  brothers  who  largely  own  the  com- 
pany, on  how  meat  sales  had  been  Increaaed 
aixfold  In  certain  markets:  "This  waa  ac- 
complished by  redtfcing  the  grosa  profit  rate 
until  the  volume  waa  built  up  to  a  point 
where  the  expense  rate  waa  low  enough  to 
permit  the  store  to  operate  at  a  profit."  To 
which  tha  obvemment  replied.  "We  know  of 
no  mors  desk  and  condac  wtvda  with  which 
to  sgpreaa  tbe  Oovcmment's  charge  relative 
to  the  A  *  Fs  use  of  iu  groaa  profit  rates  in 
forcing  volume." 

So  the  A  4  P  standa  convicted  under  the 
anUtruat  laws  of  selling  too  low  and  en- 
gaging in  too  mtich  compatltlon. 

The  ery  of.MgZMM  can  have  no  sense  until 
blgnaaa  U  4aafaro«B.  Tbe  A  *  P  U  the 
lacgaat  food  chain  In  tba  SKirld.  Yet  iU 
ahars  of  the  Nattona  grocery  btiaineaa  baa 
declined  frotn  11.6  percent  In  1933  to  6  4 
percent  In  1B47.  ao  it  u  not  getting  out  of 
hand.    Nor  Is  tbars  the  allgbtast  doubt  that 


Iftaas  tba 


it   u  engaged  in  ona  of  tbe  keenest  com- 
petlttons  anywhere. 

IS  na  crimes.  It  baa  s(q>- 
patasta.  dHtod  oat  eoaapeUtors  by 
taKlefcBsfbie  praettoaa.  forced  vip  prices  by 
artUlcbd  rcstrslntB  on  prodoctlon.  Bu:  big- 
ness Is  not  evil,  and  eSdency  and  low  prices 
are  not  evu.  We  err  greatly  if  to  correct 
tbe  bad  we  destroy  tbe  good  also. 

Tbe  A  *  P  nor.  brines  tbe  lasoe  fnmUy 
before  tbe  Katton.  Are  we  gotag  to  cn)oy 
tbe  adrantaees  at  vertical  integrattoa  of 
sncb  as  aavtogs  in  prodaettoa  and 
ireatcr  atofelllty.  aaare  effl- 
tbe  Waaalnga  of  reaeareb^  Or  arc  we 
tlmoroualy  to  condemn  otv  economy  to 
It 

^Btafftoa  POat  of  flaptember 
M.  1M»| 
A  *  P  Strrr 

Tbe  civil  antitnast  suit  brought  tiy  tbe 
Department  of  Juattea  agataat  tbe  A  *  F 
food  chain  aaks  for  tbe  diasolQtioo  at  lu 
retail  btisinass  into  wen  ses>arate  paru  tm- 
dsr  independent  ownership  and  eoatrol.  and 
»mplet«  divorce  of  A  4  P's 
and  processing  business  from  tba 
of  buying  and  selling  food  prodacta. 
Government  also  seeks  dlaaoltitton  of  tba 
Atlantic  Commission  Co..  wbl(^  bays  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  A  Sc  P  retail  stores, 
and  acta  as  aeillng  broker  for  growers  and 
buying  broker  for  pioduea  dealers,  wbo  in 
turn  sell  to  competitors  of  A  St  P  stores. 

In  a  preceding  criminal  stilt  the  Great  At- 
lantic A  Pacific  Tea  Co^  and  a  large  number 
of  ofBciala.  and  sutMidlary  companies,  were 
found  guilty  by  a  Federal  district  eotin  of 
violating  the  Sherman  Antltrtist  Act.  That 
decision  waa  upheld  by  the  United  Statea 
Ctrctnt  Court  of  Appeals  In  Chicago,  the  de- 
cision being  written  by  Judge  Minton.  re- 
cently aomSnated  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Oepartaacat  Ot  Jttttice  offlclals  explain  that 
the  preaent  civil  suit  is  designed  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  practices  found  In  the  crim- 
inal proceedings  to  tw  illegal.  Among  stich 
practices  are:  coercion  of  suppliers  to  obtain 
discriminatory  preferences,  tmreaaonable  to- 
terference  with  the  boytoff  opporttmlttaa  of 
competing  retailers:  suppraaston  <a  eompsCl- 
tlop.  by  crediting  to  A  ft  P  retail  operators 
savings  resulting  from  discriminatory  buy- 
ing: and  aelling  t>eIow  coat  in  sooae  areas 
while  rccotqMng  losses  by  selling  at  higher 
prices  In  leas  eompetltlve  areas. 

The  antisocial  practices  of  which  A  ft  P 
was  convicted  in  the  criminal  case  cannot 
be  excused  on  the  ground  that  tbe  public 
has  benefited  from  A  ft  Fs  low  prices.  Nor 
can  they  be  defended  by  pointing  out  that 
A  ft  P  controls  only  a  amall  percentage  of  the 
Nation  s  food  business.  Por  tbe  abort  run. 
unfair  competitive  practices  banned  by  Che 
antitrust  laws  may  benefit  eoaamaers  by 
lowering  prices  charged  by  the  offender.  But 
in  the  long  run  tbeae  temporary  and  re- 
stricted consumer  beneflta  are  likely  to  be 
dearly  paid  for  by  suppression  of  healthy 
competicion  and  the  ruin  of  small  busi- 
nesses, leaving  conaumara  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  dominant  enterprlaes  wielding  monopo- 
listic power. 

In  the  criminal  ct«e.  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  ita  attack  was  not 
directed  against  A  ft  P's  slae  or  against  In- 
tegration per  se.  but  against  tbe  atniaa  of 
the  power  resulting  from  size  and  integra- 
tion. Why,  then,  should  the  Goverm.ient  try 
to  break  iip  an  efficient,  cloaely  knit  organ- 
isation in  order  to  prevent  continuing  abuae 
of  power?  Vlgoroua  enforcement  of  the  law. 
not  dlsaolution.  seems  to  us  the  proper  rem- 
edy m  thu  case,  and  the  remedy  that  best 
serves  the  public  interest.  Por  if  the  sepa- 
rate regional  retail  groupM  that  the  Govern- 
ment swato  to  set  up  were  to  be  divorced 
from  manufacturing  and  processing  organ- 
izationa,  and  deprived  qf  the  services  of  a 


tbat  msoraa  ready  aoeaaa  to 
oc  stqiply.  tbe  qtoallty  of  the 


tbey 


buying 

tested 

piodutSa 

And 

present 

prices 

altbongb 

bemncb  1 

fled 

to  put 

petitors. 

If  tbe  A  ft  P  abandosis  tbe  vinfalr  practlcaa 
that  have  broogbt  It  Into  caofllct  witb  tba 
law — and  constant  vigllanca  wUl  be  requlrad 
to  make  sure  tbat  It 
reaaoo  for  braakta^  tip 
Matton.  thereby  daprtvlag  tha  pablie  oftbe 
abared  ben^fite  of  aa  eeaaoeiS 
system  of  buying  and  satUaf. 


also  be  loat. 

retail  groups  would 

tbat 
Bta  betoa 
aappllen  and  retail 


Rspablkfta  Appeal  te  tke  Fi 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPBBSB«TATrW 
Tuesday.  Sept  ember  27.  1949 

Mr.  O  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
you  old  enough  to  remember  the  Repub- 
lican slumberbund  (hiring  the  adminis- 
tration of  former  President  Hoover?  I 
am  .stire  that  everyone  but  a  reactionary 
Republican  does.  Do  you  also  remeaBber 
that  ex -President  Hoover  was  also  tbe 
great  engineer  who  drained  off  every- 
one's surplus  money  and  ditched  the 
farmers?  To  stop  the  depression  Re- 
publicans mvented  the  stofan  "Spend 
till  it  hurts — prosperity  is  Jtist  around 
the  comer,"  but  no  one  was  told  how  far 
away  the  comer  was  behind  which  pros- 
perity was  hiding.  I  have  observed  that 
neither  Mr.  Hoover  nor  his  associates  fol- 
lowed out  the  directive  of  the  foregoing 
slogan.  Now  Mr.  Hoover  s&ys  If  spend- 
ing does  not  stop  our  Oovernraeht  Is  on 
Its  last  mile.  But  as  usual  when  Mr. 
Hoover  gets  away  from  his  blueprints, 
plans,  and  specifications  he  Is  wrong. 
What  he  should  have  said  was  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  on  its  last  mile  if  it 
does  not  t)ecome  less  blg-business-mindtd 
and  more  people-minded.  The  Repub- 
licans during  President  Hoover's  regime 
did  not  know  what  to  do  cr  how  to  do 
anything  to  relieve  the  sltualion  and  the 
same  "we  don't  know  how"  is  alerted  to- 
day, and  the  Republican  leadership  must 
rush  to  the  farmers  today  for  ideas,  and 
again  hoot  out  the  parrot -like  words  "We 
dont  know  how — please  tell  us  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it." 

Elephant  clinics  were  recently  held  in 
various  places  in  Nebraska,  and  all  of 
the  elephant  doctors  were  there  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  farmer-public  servant 
.symposium.  It  never  occurred  to  these 
professionals  that  what  was  needed  was 
not  a  clinic  for  the  elephant  but  deep 
surgery  to  remove  the  malignancy  from 
h*s  interior.  Everyone  but  reactionary 
Republicans  knows  that  until  the  mon- 
strous, malignant  tumor  of  extreme 
right- winged,  bad,  big  business  is  re- 
moved from  the  bowels  of  the  ei^phant 


ADcfoo 
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he  win  cooUnuf  to  be  sick  and  «row  pro- 


i« 


If 


e.  too.  but  the  elephant 
4o  BoC  knov  that.    U  deep  sur- 
U  not  performed  at  once  on  the 
It.  he  will  not  BMd  •  cttBlc  dtec- 
nor  an  flvtrattan.  bat  a  nlcmn 
mortem     These   so-called   clinics, 
what  I  leamad.  were  not  weU  re- 
by  the  fsnacrs.    Tbey  rcMoned 
thusl.v : 

That  when  they  elected  their  high- 
salaried  public  servants  they  were  led 
10  bcUevt  that  they  were  the  best  :>pt'- 
riaiiiti  Mooey  could  hire,  and  when 
Umr  hiich-saianed  men  come  t>ack  to 
tiM  tmnmn  and  a^k  them  how  to  do  It — 
»iow  to  fix  up  a  farm  procram — then  the 
farmers  lose  faith  in  them  and  their 
clatmed  ability.  The  reasonint  of  the 
fanBcn  is  absolutely  correct,  as  the  Xol- 
k*wtac  nortratlons  will  demonstrate: 

If  a  farmer  hired  a  doctor  to  opeaate 
on  him.  and  as  soon  as  the  farmer  got 
up  on  the  operating  table  the  doctor 
would  a5k  the  farmer  how  to  give  the 
etlMT  and  what  he.  the  fanner,  thought 
his  trouble  was,  and  where  he,  the  farm- 
er, thought  be  should  make  the  mcLsion 
«  ell.  do  you  not  think  the  farmer,  or  any- 
bodyaiac  lor  that  matter  under  hke  cir- 
cvartMwes.  would  not  have  much  faith 
in  that  doctor,  and  certainly  be  would 
Dot  hire  bUn  again.  I  hope. 

Or  suppoiliig  a  farmer  hired  a  lawyer 

tc  try  his  case,  and  the  lawyer  finally 

asked  the  farmer  what  kind  of  pleadings 

be  should  file  and  how  to  try  the  case. 

and  when  to  parry  and  when  to  thrust! 

aMl  asked  the  farmer  how  to  conduct  the 

"rial,  and  compelled  the  farmer  to  make 

tha  cloilac  arguments  to  the  jury,  and 

•»!••  an  Che  points  of  law.  do  you  think 

that  fanner  would  hire  the  lawyer  again? 

Or  supposing  a  fanner  hired  an  m- 

dertaker  to  bury  a  deceased  OMiiber  of 

the  farmer's  family,  and  the  undertake* 

required  the  farmer  to  lay  out  the  corpse 

and  do  the  embalming  and  conduct  the 

funeral,  do  you  ihmk  that  that  farmer 

is  going  to  hire  that  undertaker  again? 

No.  I  am  sure  that  that  farmer  is  going 
*••">  •  ■•»  wha  ean  faoerate  his  own 
'dna,  who  ean  auifee  up  his  own  iw*nd 
what  to  do.  and  how  to  do  It. 

We  Oeaocrau  know  what  lo  tfa  and 
how  to  do  tt.  Tbe  Dewociata  went  to 
the  farmers  with  a  program.  The  Re- 
IwWicaas  went  to  the  fanners  In  an  ef- 
fort to  aotie  the  Gonttan  Knot  which 
has  kept  them  aa/ely  out  of  national 
Wbiic  ottee.  lo,  these  many  years.  They 
went  with  empty  heads  and  came  t>ack 

than    when    they 

nrthing  constructlTe — 

they  were  in  Iowa 


iBTcttBBeats  Abroad 


Ify  faffcif  always  told  me  that  the 
ampCy  wagon  makes  the  MMst  noise  going 
oaw  the  brtdie  and  the  comings  and  go- 
lasa  at  the  RepiiMlrans  to  the  farm  bett 
and  back  durlnx  the  recent  21 -day  recess 
sounded  like  prewar,  waig  irwt.  east- 
bound,  silk  expnas  trains  taltfiballfnv  ft 
_  I  a  "Jerk  -water"  town  at  •  ht. 

people  thought  It  soundea  uke  a 
'Mrte  ^ooBb  but  no  harm  was 
eaeepc  the  wear  and  tear  on 
_^_  but  the  heads  of  the  Repub- 
in  Imdc  rshlp.    I  gneas  they  are  sattng 
thdr  hewis  f  or  the     ~ 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  NBW    HAMFsHnc 

m  THS  B008B  OF  RfPRBSENTATrVSa 

Tuetday.  September  27. 1949 

Mr.  COTTON  Ur.  Speaker.  1 1  hought 
that  nothing  that  this  administration 
could  do  or  say  would  surprise  me.  but  I 
was  wrong.  The  President's  program, 
announced  yesterday  by  the  State  De- 
partment, to  stimulate  txisiness  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  has  left  me 
dumbfounded. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  plan — it  may  be 
a  good  one.  but  the  amazmg  thing  about 
it  Ls  that  In  it  the  President  recommends 
that  the  tax  on  Amencan  Investments 
abroad  be  lightened  "to  stimulate  basl- 
ness  and  encourage  inve.stment"  m  those 
countries. 

Every  time  that  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress have  urged  the  lightening  of  taxes 
to  stimulate  business  and  encourage  in- 
vestment at  home  we  have  been  branded 
as  a  bunch  o(  aeooomic  Tories  and  called 
the  mouthpieces  of  big  busing.*;.  The 
administration  not  only  realrts  the  lift- 
ing of  war  excise  taxes  and  any  lighten- 
ing of  the  tax  burden  but  is  demanding 
that  we  crack  down  more  and  more  on 
profits,  both  corporate  and  personal. 
The  President  has  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
a  lifting  of  the  tax  burden  would  mean 
more  business  and  In  the  end  a  greater 
revenue  to  the  Government  as  well  as 
benefit  to  the  worker,  the  farmer,  and 
every  other  person  In  the  land. 

Now.  In  his  desire  to  aid  and 
strengthen  the  We.stern  Powers,  he  or  his 
advisers  come  forth  with  the  declaration 
that  it  should  be  done  by  lifting  taxes  on 
Americans  Investing  atiroad  and  thus 
encourage  foreign  investments. 

If  this  p(41cy  Is  good  for  Americans 
doing  basiness  In  fiigland  and  Prance 
and  luly.  it  Is  good  for  Americans  doing 
business  at  home.  What  Is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  con- 
stantly shouted  against  the  administra- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  be  fair,  and  I  am 
frank  to  state  that  sometimes  I  have 
wondered  If  I  were  too  old-fashioned  and 
consenrative  in  my  thinking.  I  am  not 
worrying  any  more.  If  anytliing  were 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  utter  Insin- 
cerity and  inconsistency  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  this  is  it. 

By  this  pronouneenent  the  President 
admits  that  the  poMcy  of  the  tax-reduc- 
ing Eightieth  Congress  was  sound  and 
proclaims  his  desire  to  aid  business 
abroad  and  choke  it  to  death  at  home 
so  that  the  American  people  may  be- 
ociBe  utterly  dependent  upon  a  welfare 
Oovemment. 

I  have  said  frequently  that  I  thought 
the  President's  economic  advisers  were 
well  meaning  but  mLstaken.  After  yes- 
terday's annoiinr«m«nt  I  can  no  longer 
Bhre  thaoi  credit  for  good  intentions. 
They  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
they  are  trying  deliberately  to  replace 
repre 't-nUtlTe  government  by  a  socialis- 
tic dieutorshlp. 


Our  ObUgatioa  to  tlic  lastitiitioB  ef  lift 
Ii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  timely  and  inter- 
esting address  by  Charles  G.  Taylor.  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Li/e  Insurance  Co..  before  the 
spring  conference  of  the  Agency  Man- 
agement As.sociation  at  Virginia  Beach 
on  May  25.  1949: 

Oua  Oblicatiom  to  th«  iMsrrruTiON  or  Lam 
Insttsancs 

At  a  meeting  of  Ufe-lnrurancc  men 
.'ometlme  »go.  one  of  my  ItlendB.  In  a  vein 
whlcii  wemcd  partly  humorous  and  partly 
cyolcai,  remarked.  "Tills  must  liave  been  a 
very  good  business  25  years  ago."  This  ob- 
servation, prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  many 
problem!  un<ler  disctaston  at  tiie  time, 
started  a  train  of  thought  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  Uie  title  for  this  tallc.  It  ap- 
pcarad  tiiat  it  might  be  profiubic  to  make 
a  Ijrlef  stirvey  of  ibt  past  as  a  means  oX  evalu- 
ating our  present  situation. 

Tliinking  b»ck  25  years.  It  seems  to  me 
ihAt  wc  are  fortunate  to  be  in  the  Ufe-insur- 
anoe  business  in  tills  day  and  hour.  Some 
of  us  data  ttadi  as  far  as  45  years,  so  that 
period  was  talien  as  the  point  from  which  to 
start  this  rather  alutchy  survey. 

Fttrty-flve  yean  ago  the  general  tmslncsa 
"climate."  If  I  msy  coin  an  adaption  of  that 
word,  was  far  different  from  that  of  today, 
and  tiiat  fact  no  doubt  had  lu  influence  upon 
our  bualncas.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  the  in- 
sUtuUon  of  life  insurance.  There  were  ttien 
about  101  legal-reserve  life-insurance  com- 
pMuea  In  the  Cnlted  Sutes.  but  no  insUtu- 
tlonai  Concept.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
rugged  Individualists.  Outside.  I  believe,  of 
a  few  prufesslonai  organlaatloos.  there  were 
no  urgmuiaaUons  devoted  to  the  eadiauge  %ji 
Ideas  for  the  l>etterment  ol  the  biMlncM  a* 
a  whole.  The  words  "pubUc  relations  '  were 
not  on  every  tongue  as  tliey  are  today,  though 
wc  certainly  had  public -relations  problems. 

GOOD  OLD  DATS  NOT  TOO  GOOD 

Various  forma  of  assessment  Instiranre. 
wtth  the  lure  of  present  low  cost  and  promise 
0*  ultimate  disappointment,  were.  In  many 
areas,  important  factors  of  competition. 
Even  legal-reserve  life-insurance  companlea 
had  to  sell  not  only  the  need  of  coverage  but 
the  soundness  of  the  company,  and.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country,  the  moral  Juetlflca- 
tioP  of  life  Insurance.  Sermons  by  tome 
yy  preachers  jrlvlng  moral  and  religious 
JOMflratlon  for  life  Insurance  were  part  of 
tlM  sales  kits  of  many  life-insurance  agents. 

Modem  concepts  of  selection  and  training 
of  agents  had  not  yet  evolved.  The  functions 
ofltfe  tnsurnnce.  as  we  know  them  todsy. 
wsre  Jiwt  beginning  to  develop.  Compett- 
******  ^"■•▼Ig'srous  but  not  constructive.  The 
ow  of  tattOi  and  eompansons.  noted  more 
for  their  Ineptness  than  their  value  In  judg- 
ing a  company's  merits,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Tontine  and  deferred  dividends, 
onthelr  way  out,  had  not  been  a  healthy  In- 

iiannMiMin.  aad  lone  iMvdy  aaals  even  at- 
tempted to  Justify  It.  OnaMiitwIuii  imtae 
wwe  high.  but.  U  rellaMa  aata  ooncemlng 
•eenU'  IWBnisa  wwe  available.  I  mm  certain 
Uuu  their  Ineoi—i.  after  aulO^  an  aiiow 

would  aag 
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compare  favorably  with  agents'  incomes  of 
the  present  day. 

The  Idea  of  monthly  premium  policies, 
monthly  income  paymenu.  and  the  designa- 
tion "combination  companies"  had  not  been 
thought  of.  In  fact,  agenu  selling  indus- 
trial Insurance  were  not  generally  accepted 
as  members  of  the  Life  Underwrites  Associ- 
ation. 

The  period  of  rapid  organization  of  new 
life-insurance  companies  was  just  beginning. 
Many  of  the  field  people  and  some  home 
oflSce  men  were  so  shc«a -sighted  as  to  re- 
gard as  a  rude  interloper  anyone  undertalUng 
to  start  or  represent  a  new  life-insurance 
company. 

The  trade  press  was  In  tune  with  the  times 
snd  did  not  represent  the  stsndards  of  in- 
surance journalism  which  we  &cd  today. 

The  daily  press  was  not  furnished  with 
reliable  news  about  life  Insurance,  and  hence 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  business, 
except  when  news  such  as  that  produced 
bv  the  Armstrong  investigation  was  avail- 
able. 

Insurance  supervision  was  devoted  almost 
solely  to  tbe  determination  of  solvency.  It 
did  not  concern  Itself  with  the  many  angles 
of  company  management  which  come  under 
its  observation  today. 

A  business  depression  in  the  making  added 
to  the  other  problems  of  the  tune. 

The  business  was  sound  financially,  and 
there  were  many  companies  which  bad  the 
courage  to  attempt  to  stem  ttie  tides  of  the 
day. 

The  executives  of  those  days  probably 
compared  their  situation  with  some  previous 
era  and  longed  for  the  "good  old  days."  It 
was  not  an  altogether  happy  time  for  life 
insxirance. 

potw.uu)  sraiOKS  begin 
But  conditions  were  soon  "on  the  mend  " 
The  so-called  Armstrong  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  (be  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed  by  the 
conference  of  governors,  attorneys  general, 
and  Insurance  commissioners  had  set  new 
standards  for  the  conduct  of  the  busineaa 
and  for  broadening  the  scope  nf  supervision 
by  the  States.  These  laws  laid  emphasis  not 
only  upon  the  character  of  the  policy  con- 
tract and  the  rights  of  policy  holders,  but  on 
the  importance  of  coat  of  Insurance  to  policy- 
holders and.  in  the  case  of  the  Armstrong 
laws,  on  the  acquisition  cost  and  over-all 
expense.s  of  management.  Tontine  and  de- 
ferred-dividend policies  were  prohibited,  and 
other  salutary  laws  were  enacted.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  life  Insurance. 
Legislation  and  supervision  were  to  be  of 
Increasing  importance  in  the  business  and 
to  demand  growing  consideration  by  life- 
insurance   management. 

The  improvement  in  State  supervision  and 
the  spread  of  public  knowledge  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  affairs  of  life-insur- 
ance companies  are  supervised  by  the  States 
and  open  to  examination  and  inspection  by 
State  offlclals  has  increased  public  conscious- 
ness of  the  sctlvlty  of  our  State  governments 
in  this  field. 

Assoclatlocia  devoted  to  the  study  of  com- 
pany problems  and  improvement  of  company 
management  began  to  be  formed.  These  as- 
sociations tiave  made  many  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  w^elfare  of  the  business. 
Techniques  In  all  phases  of  management  have 
Improved.  Particularly  in  the  field,  increas- 
ing attention  to  selection  and  training  of 
agents  has  increased  the  stature  of  the  agent 
in  the  publk:  mind  and  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered  by  him  to  policyholders. 

A  INESZBVIO  GOOD   PKESS 

There  has  been  an  ever-increasing  dis- 
semination to  the  public  by  the  companies 
and  the  associations  of  information  regard- 
ing the  business  and  its  services.     It  is  fair 


to  say  that  we  have  a  good  press  today,  and 
it  is  deserved. 

The  problems  of  45  years  ago  have  vanished, 
and  life  Insurance  today  stands  at  the  peak 
of  its  esteem  in  the  public  mind.  At  no  time 
In  the  history  of  the  business,  in  my  opinion, 
has  life  insurance  had  wider  public  ac- 
ceptance of  its  service  and  value.  At  no 
time  In  the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
t>een  greater  need  of  the  service  afforded  by 
life  insurance.  No  longer  do  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  a  prospective  applicant's 
acceptance  ol  the  soundness  or  justification 
of  life  iiuurance.  No  longer  do  we  have  to 
sell  the  necessity  for  life  instirance.  Our 
problem  today  is  to  fit  tlie  life-insurance 
program  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  ap- 
plicant and  try  to  sell  him  an  adequate 
amount  of  life  insurance. 

To  paraphrase  the  title  of  a  play  that  had 
great  popularity  a  few  years  ago.  "Seventy- 
eight  Million  Americans  Can't  Be  Wrong." 
We  would  not  lia\-e  78.000.000  policyholders 
If  they  did  not  Ijelleve  In  the  business  of 
life  insurance  and  did  not  feel  the  need  of 
its  service. 

INSlirtriONAI.    CONCEPT 

Emphasis  on  the  over-all  service  of  life 
Insurrnce  and  lu  plfce  in  our  economic  af- 
fairs led  to  the  coinage  of  the  ptirase  "The 
irvstltutlon  of  life  Insurance."  This  insti- 
tutional concept  has  led  tbe  public  to  con- 
sider all  life-insurance  companies  in  much 
the  same  class.  They  have  l>een  sold  on  the 
idea  tiiat  life  insurance  is  sound  and  well 
conducted  and.  therefore,  all  life-insurance 
companies  are  sound  and  well  conducted. 
This  fact  points  up  our  responsibility  to  the 
institution.  It  places  upon  each  Individual, 
as  well  as  each  company  in  the  business,  the 
obTlgatlon  to  maintain  those  high  standards 
which  the  public  now  believes  are  character- 
istic of  the  business,  and  to  use  all  their 
Influence  to  see  that  such  standards  are  ob- 
served by  all.  Departure  from  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  business  by  a  few  comp>a- 
nies  or  a  few  agents  in  the  community  is 
more  dangerous  than  if  the  public  did  not 
hold  our  business  in  such  high  esteem. 

Our  challenge  is  not  only  to  preserve  the 
good  name  of  life  insurance  in  our  own  in- 
stitutions but  to  exercise  all  possible  influ- 
ence toward  assisting  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  standards  of  service  in  all  organ- 
izations and  all  activities  connected  with  the 
business. 

We  must  encourage  and  support  every  ef- 
fort to  Improve  and  strengthen  State  super- 
vision. 

NO   TENDENCT   TOWARD    MONOPOLT 

One  revolutionary  change  in  the  legal 
status  of  life  Insurance  was  recently  effected 
by  the  SKUA  decision  declaring  Insurance  to 
be  commerce,  but  It  necessitated  no  revo- 
lutionary changes  In  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  Public  Law  15  cleared  the  at- 
mosphere and  removed  one  of  the  undeslralxle 
possibilities  of  the  decision — the  tiu-eat  to 
State  supervision.  The  business  l>elleves. 
and  has  frequently  asserted  Its  position,  that 
State  supervision  will  prove  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  policyholders  and  result  in  the 
soundest  development  of  life  Insurance. 

The  antitrust  laws,  whether  State  or  Fed- 
eral, have  no  fears  for  us  In  life  insurance, 
for  there  has  been  at  no  time,  in  the  period 
und*r  review,  nor  at  any  other  time,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  slightest  tendency  to  monopoly 
in  our  business.  Our  lawyers,  however,  have 
been  supplied  with  a  new  phrase  with  which 
to  frighten  the  layman.  It  is  "conscious 
parallelism"  and  lends  itself  to  all  scKts  of 
fanciful  suggestions.  We  do  have  to  be  more 
careful  about  what  we  may  say  or  do  that 
might  lend  itself  to  misconstruction  by  an 
antitruster  looking  for  material,  and  we  may 
have  to  curb  some  ideas  that  seemed  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  policyholder.    I  have,  how- 


ever, no  fear  ot  the  life-insurance  htwInoM 
consciously  violating  the  antitrust  lawa — 
"conscious  parallelism **  or  not.  I  am  con- 
vmced  that  the  sincere  antitruster  will  find 
that  It  will  t>e  a  waste  of  time  to  fish  in  the 
life  insuran're  pond. 

As  against  the  101  companiee  4S  years  ago, 
there  are  now  over  500  legal-reserve  life-ln- 
siirance  companies  in  the  t7nlted  States. 
Over  ttie  years,  there  tiave  been  some  con- 
solidations and  reinstirances.  but  none  in- 
volving large  llfe-insxirance  companies.  I 
know  of  no  large  company  today  which  does 
not  desire  the  greatest  measxire  of  success  to 
l>e  achieved  by  all  compatUes.  regardless  of 
size.  I  imow  of  no  leader  in  tiie  life-in- 
surance business  today  who  does  not  recog- 
nize that  the  development  of  sound  life-in- 
surance companies  in  every  section  of  the 
Nation — yes.  in  eva7  State  of  the  Union — 
is  desirable  and  for  the  good  of  the  btislneaa. 

A  WEALTH  or  COaCPCTTnON 
As  for  competition.  Has  any  business  a 
more  complete  pattern  of  competition?  We 
have  large  companies  and  small  companies  In 
active  and  vigorous  compeUtlon  for  ttie  pa- 
tronage of  policyholders,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  large  companies  so  that  no  one  domi- 
nates the  field  nor  has  any  opportunity  to 
dominate  If  its  executives  were  foolish  enough 
to  have  any  such  idea.  We  have  stock  com- 
panies and  mutual  companies  and  what  are 
termed  "mixed  companies."  which  though 
having  capital  stock,  sell  both  partlcipaUng 
and  nonparticipating  policies.  We  have  com- 
panies which  seek  a  select  clientele  in  the 
strictly  ordinary  field  and  the  combination 
companies  which  seek  to  serve  trerj  segment 
of  the  population  and  various  gradations  in 
between  these  extremes.  Of  the  three  leading 
companies  45  years  ago,  only  one  Is  now  In 
that  group. 

A  considerable  volume  of  the  business  of 
the  country  Is  done  by  companies  which  are 
licensed  to  do  business  In  New  York,  and 
those  must  live  within  the  UmluUons  as  to 
expenses  provided  by  Its  laws.  They  must 
compete  with  companies  whose  only  restraint 
as  to  their  expenditures  u  the  aoun<lnea*  of 
their  managerial  judgment.  Could  there  be 
a  more  complete  pattern  of  full  and  free 
competition? 


oepoaxuNiTT  roa  etnuc  saavic* 
Another  one  ci  the  new  questions  of  the 
day  U  the  spread  of  laws  which  In  effect  sup- 
plement unemployment-compensation  ben- 
efits by  making  provision  for  beneflu  for  em- 
ployees In  the  event  of  loss  of  wages  or  sal- 
aries due  to  sickness.  This  type  of  legisla- 
tion has  taken  several  different  forms  and 
may  be  destined  to  spread  rather  rapidly  In 
the  near  future.  If  this  type  of  leguiatlon 
is  to  be  enacted,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the 
public  mind  today,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
It  Is  best  administered  at  the  State  level. 
The  position  of  moet  life  Insurance  com- 
panies has  been  not  tc  oppose  this  type  of 
legislation,  but.  if  it  is  to  l>e  enacted,  to 
advocate  the  granting  of  tlie  right  to  the 
employer  to  contract  with  an  Insurance 
company  to  furnish  the  benefits  he  Is  re- 
quired to  provide  for  his  employees.  (Rhode 
Island  enacted  a  monopolistic  State  scheme, 
but  it  is  the  only  State  to  do  so.) 

The  most  recent  enactment  of  this  type 
is  the  New  York  law,  which  gives  the  em- 
ployer three  ways  in  which  to  provide  the 
required  benefits.  He  may  become  a  self- 
insurer,  he  may  contract  with  an  lm>urance 
company  to  furnish  the  benefits,  or  he  nuiy 
secure  the  coverage  through  the  State  In- 
surance fund,  which  also  offers  Insurance  for 
the  workmen's  compensation  risks.  The 
State  insurance  fund  is  now  subject  to  the 
same  premium  taxes  Imposed  upon  insur- 
ance companies,  so  that  there  Is  fair  com- 
petition in  this  field.  This  law  preserves  to 
tlie  employer  freedom  to  make  one  of  three 
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dvctaloas  n  obTUtaa  Um  nMMstty  for  any 
of  nt*  aypwillcm  or  eoatrol  and 
th«  iMeMBktjr  for  •  d»v1e*  for  Mslcn- 
tnc  to  carrten  undcalrabl*  rUks.  TheM  Uwi 
afford  an  opportunity  to  IIX*  ffompantca  to 
prrfonn  a  pubitc  wrvlc*  Id  fumlibtBf  the 
feaiMflta.  and  wh«n  th«y  prorkte 
1fe9  aafwuaf*  oC  rmployvra  «tth  a  small 
ibrr  of  rmplcyMv.  particularly  to  com- 
of  tbe  combination -company  type. 
Th«  Wrw  Tcrk  law  lnclud«a  all  rmplnym 
bavtag  four  or  more  employees.  Thu  betng 
a  CMBValnry  requirement,  tt  la  Incumbent 
OB  lfe«  btMtDM*  to  render  the  best  poastbie 
••■not  at  tha  lo<r— t  poaalbie  cnst  ThLi  will 
requli  •  us  to  exercise  every  ingenuity  we 
posacaa  to  tbe  end  that  we  will  render  an 
acceptable  •errlce  at  an  acceptable  ezpen.ie 
rmtto. 

IHmnCATIOMS 


qua^tton  which  la  receiving  ottcii- 

tkm  today  la  tiM  poaalMltty  of  two  ooncrsa- 

aiaMl  iBaaattpUloaa  that  win  be  coocamad 

vMh  tUm  iaaoraaea     Tba  acoau  baa  autlMr* 

an    lovastMcatloo    by    tba   Joint 

OB  tika  ■oooomtc  Report,  of 

O'Vaaomr  u  chairman. 

CrkLMommr  baa  aald  that  his  \n\ 

wlucto  wui  bm  eoneamed  with  broad 

,  vW  aoc  be  an  invastlgation  of  tba 
bualnesa.     It    may.   ot   neces- 
atty.  ba  oonoerned  with  aooM  aapecU  ot  tha 
Ufa-tnaurance  business.     Then  thcrv  is  tlM 
MaCbrran-Celter  resolution,  now  In  the  8a»- 
aaa  Buias  Ccmraittee.  which,  tf  approved  by 
Iha  Sanats  and  House,  would  authorlae  an 
of  ths  11/ e- Insurance  butlnaas. 
of  these  InTestigatlons  wUl 
a  OOnatilcrBbIs  amount  of  ths  tlma  at 
esacuttvea    from    tbetr    normal 
duttaa.    It  should  be  emphaalaad  ttiat  neither 
d  tba  ocganiaatkuis  authorized  to  spaaJc  for 
Mm  aaaipuilaa  haa  BMtfa  any  effort  to  par- 
tbe  liambata  ot  rMniim    that  thay 
not    undertaka  tlMaa   Investtgatlona 
and  have  made  It  plam  to  their  mambars 
that  thsy  will  not  do  so.     It  is  my  sarnast 
bops  that  no  ooa  m  bis  Individual  capacity 
will  uBdsrtaAe  to  do  ao.  either.     To  do  so 
rasulta  only  in  aroualac  the  suspicion  that 
wa  hava  some  reason  to  fsar  an  impartial 
Inquiry  Into  the  affairs  of  thla  buainass.     Wa 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  any 
euch  inveatlcatlon.     It  will  be  recalled  that 
at  tha  conatwafcm  of  tha  TNSC  Inventtgatlon 
(yifAiioiirr  aald  that  tha  Ufa-taaiv* 
apaniea  came  off  with  flytaf 

B«  MswsGnusL  BTAjroAaaa 

Tha    great    achievement    of    the       

during  the  past  4A  years  has  bsen  the  attain. 
at  of  the   high  standards  of  ethics  and 
capacity   which   have  charact«r> 
It  and  ttoa  high  astsem  In  which  it  la 
by  tha  pabllc. 
Ws  have  a  rich   barltaga,   but   that  only 
otir   obligation    to   ehartah   and 
It.     We  must  go  forward — we  cau- 
still.     Wa  muat  eoacantrats  our 
today  on  atUl  battar  laaagamant — 
aarvloa  taow  poUeyholdara.  and  con- 
_  tdmemuam  at  tha  puMlc. 
Coat  Is  an  Important  factor  today,  bacauaa 
wa  ara  in  what  appears  to  ba  a  dacUning 
■aarkat.  and   tha  public  is  questioning   all 
aoau.     As  you  waU  itnow.  improvaoaant  in 
■MTtailty  haa  baaa  Mora  than  oOaai  by  tha 
daellnlng  inv^atmant  raminga.  and  thara  la 
no  present  prospect  of  a  matarlal  tncraaaa 
In  those  earnings.    They  will  be  affected  by 
many  factors  beyond  tha  control  ot  manage- 
ment.   There  Is  a  Umlt  bayotwl  ahlcb  It  U  not 
wisa  to  restrict  our  undarvrlUng.  and  there 
are  factor*  affecting  tha  mortality  which  are 
OBUrely  beyond  our  control.    Tka  oaa  factor 
of  coat   over   which   we   have  eoatrol   to   a 
■nt  than  In  any  other  aspect  of 
a  Is  management  expenses 
WhUa  we  must  maintain  adcquaU  servloa 
%e  poUeyholdars.  wa  must  critically  examlna 


all  of  our  aervtcas  to  ba  lure  that  they  are 
needed  and  fully  JustlOed  and  be  prepared 
to  sacriflcf  those  proven  to  be  unnecessary. 
The  days  of  adding  frllla  and  truattng  to  tha 
margtna  to  taka  cara  ot  their  cost  ara  gona. 

In  ttoe  matter  of  expense  control,  we  face 
prsasuraa  never  before  In  existence  Our  peo- 
ple muat  ba  adequately  compensated,  or  wa 
will  not  be  able  to  attract  and  hold  the 
requisite  personnel  both  In  home  offlce  and 
neld  This  will  require  critical  study  of  aU 
of  our  proccdurea  to  develop  methods  which 
wUl  increase  eflklency  and  productiveness 
of  personnel  without  Incraaatag  coats  and 
thus  enable  us  to  provide  adaquau  Income 
for  our  paopla  within  tbe  llmlU  of  busi- 
ness can  afford. 

In  the  Oeld.  this  Is  more  Important  than 
ever  before  It  U  easy  to  suggest  an  Increaae 
In  commission  achedulaa  aa  a  meana  of  meet- 
ing aootM  uf  the  situations  that  we  face.  On 
tha  other  band,  this  eaay  approach  to  tite 
prohiat  may  not  ba  tha  solution.  It  might 
hava  Jtist  the  opposite  effect,  for  It  la  easily 
aaan  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  tbe  com- 
mlaalon  schedule  even  If  there  are  no  legal 
raatrletlons.  In  other  indtistrles  we  hear 
talk  ot  being  priced  out^jf  the  market  We 
eaanoc  afford  :o  take  an  It-can °t-happen- 
hera  attitude 

We  have,  in  the  main,  aoaooipllrttad  over 
tlka  past  45  years  the  resulta  needed   today. 
Without  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  and 
the    Improved    techniques    adapted    to    our 
business.  Its  vasUy  expanded  clerical  opera- 
tion would  not  have  been  successfully  per- 
formed   without    greatly    Increased    expense 
rates.      Without   the   development   of   better 
methods  ot   saiaetton   and    training   in    the 
field,  wa  arould  not  have  been  able  to  attract 
tha  graatly  improved  personnel  now  consti- 
tuting our  field  forces  and  would  not  have 
enabled   them   to   earn    the   Incomes   which 
have  held   thaaa  in  this  buslneas.     But  we 
have  for  soma  paars  past  been  In  a  period 
of  somewhat  easy  production      He  may  be 
entering  a  period  when  production  will  be 
more   ddBctiit.     That   only   emphaslaes    the 
challenge. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  resist  Innova- 
tions in  tha  Interest  of  policy  holders,  even 
though  they  may  be  Inconvenient  to  us  per- 
sonally or  not  suited  to  our  Individual  com- 
pany situation.  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  selfish  or  parochial  view.  At  various 
tlBM^  In  the  paat  year*  such  Innovations  as 
•utaatandard.  wholesale,  and  group  under- 
writing, and  new  and  scientific  methods  of 
selecting  and  training  agenu  and  personnel 
have  b*en  the  subject  of  criticism  by  some 
"stand-patters  "  Tet.  the  public  and  the 
business  todaj  kava  been  benefited  by  thaaa 
Bdvances.  Many  of  the  former  opponanta 
of  these  advancaa  are  now  enthualastlc  ad- 
vocatea  and  practitioners.  There  la  ample 
room  within  the  business  for  the  display  of 
tndtrUtual  InlttaUve  without  departure  from 
aound  principles  or  disregard  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  good  will  of  the  public 

AT  TK«   r%AK    or   rUWLK    AOCSPTAIVCa 

The  business  stands  today  at  the  peak  of  lu 
performance  and  at  the  peak  of  public  ac- 
ceptance. The  problems  we  face  In  main- 
taining and  enhancing  this  poaltlon  ara  a 
challenge  which  should  lend  aest  to  our 
tasks.  I  would  rather  be  In  the  business  to- 
day than  at  any  other  period  In  lu  history. 
We  have  never  had  better  or  more  conserva- 
tive management  In  the  business  as  a  whole 
We  have  never  ubaerred  higher  ethical  stand- 
ards la  heme  oflioa  and  field. 

We  owe  mticb  to  our  predecessors  who 
have  brought  the  business  to  Its  present 
high  sUU.  I  believe  the  men  and  women 
In  It  today  wUl  bold  the  great  gains  we  have 
made  and  moTa  on  to  greater  achlevemenu 
ThU  la  our  obllgatloa  to  the  insUtutlon  of 
life  Insurance. 


N«Tkl  Re««rTc»— H.  R.  €186 
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KXTEN8ION  OP  RKMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSAC HtTSSTTS 

IM  THK  HOUSE  OT  RSPREBBHTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  relief  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve who  served  as  midshipmen  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  prior  to 
1913.  At  present  such  service  of  Regu- 
lar naval  officers  is  credited  in  comput- 
ing their  retirement  pay  and  tliis  bill 
would  apply  a  similar  rule  to  Reserve 
officers. 

I  understand  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Naval  Re.serve  until  the  year 
1925,  mJd.'shlpmcn's  service  of  Naval  Re- 
.serve officers  prior  to  1913  was  counted 
in  computing  longevity  pay. 

Under  the  Naval  Reserve  pay  bill  en- 
acted in  1925,  no  provision  was  made  to 
allow  service  in  the  above  period  prior 
to  1913  to  be  counted  except  for  officers 
who  were  on  active  duty  in  the  year 
1922. 

It  would  .seem  that  this  exception  was 
made  to  cover  Re.serve  officers  then  on 
active  duty  and  it  would  also  seem  that 
this  provi^on  was  and  is  di.scriminatory 
as  against  other  Re.serve  officers  in  thij 
cla.^.s. 

The  fact  that  an  officer  resigns  from 
the  service  should  not  be  a  bar  to  ex- 
tendUif  him  credit  for  midshipmen's 
aenrlee  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  to 
Regular  officers  all  service,  even  though 
not  continuous,  is  counted  for  a  com- 
mi.ssloned  oflBcer.  warrant  officer,  flight 
officer,  or  enlisted  person. 

Prior  to  1913  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy 
served  at  sea  for  2  years  with  low  pay 
before  they  were  commissioned  as  en- 
signs and  all  midshipmen  s  service  was 
counted  in  computing  longevity  Since 
1913  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  are 
given  commissions  as  enslgnr  immedi- 
ately and  their  midshipmen's  service  Is 
not  counted.  It  would  seem  (hat  Public 
Law  810  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  foregoing  sit- 
uation. 

In  a  specific  case  I  cite  a  man  grad- 
uated from  the  Naval  Academy  In  1906 
who  served  as  a  midshipman  until  1910, 
at  which  time  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign because  of  defective  vision.  Though 
his  vision  has  not  improved,  the  Navy 
haa  been  glad  to  have  his  services  from 
1917  to  date,  and  he  is  rated  as  fit  for 
general  service,  afloat  or  a5hore.  The 
sorry  fact  Is.  however,  that  under  exist- 
ing law  he  may  not  count  the  time  he 
served  as  midshipman  in  computing  his 
longevity  pay.  although  all  Regular  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  is  permitted  to  do  so. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  situa- 
tion constitutes  a  serious  discrimination 
against  men  who  served  as  midshipmen 
prior  to  1813  and  are  in  a  Naval  Reserve 
sutus.  and  I  hope  tlMt  th«  bill  which 
seeks  to  end  this  disrrlBlnatlon  and  pro- 
Tide   Just   consideration   for   a    faithful 


class  of  naval  personnel  will  be  favorably 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  House 
at  an  early  date. 


I 


Economy  io  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SEKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  27  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  the  demand  by 
American  public  opinion  for  drastic 
economy  in  Government.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nexd   roa   riMXAi.   Economt 

(Statement    by    Senator    Alxxandkx    Wii.rT, 

Republican,  of  Wisconsin » 

Mr  President.  I  have  conunented  before  on 
the  floor'  erf  the  Senate  on  the  urgent  need 
for  Federal  economy.  UnfcM^unately,  our 
previous  efforts  In  the  Senate  to  direct  the 
Prcaldent  to  cut  from  •2.000,000,000  to  S4.- 
OOOjOiO.OOO  from  the  Federal  budget — these 
efforts  have  been  defeated.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Nevertheless,  we  who  believe  in  the  urgent 
necessity  for  Federal  retrenchment  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  with  all  our  strength  for  drastic 
reduction  in  expenditures  right  down  the 
line. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  we  must 
make  financial  sacrifices  in  our  •44.000.000- 
000  budget  In  order  to  avoid  a  staggering 
deficit  of  from  •4.000.000.000  to  •S.OOO.OOO.- 
000. 

The  demand  for  economy  Is  a  bipartisan 
demand.  It  Is  not  voiced  simply  here  In 
Washington— it  comes  rather  from  the  grass- 
roots of  our  Nation.  I  could  quote,  as  I 
have  quoted  in  the  past,  from  innumerable 
letters  urging  that  Uncle  Sam  cut  back  his 
r«cklew  spending. 

A  LCTTxa  ntOM  maanx 

Just  yest«rday.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Merrill.  Wis.,  stating: 

"We  Jtut  have  to  have  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment, now  ao  more  than  at  any  other 
time.  Lets  forget  about  a  lot  of  expendl- 
turea  now  that  are  not  necessary.  •  •  • 
Let  "8  start  to  run  our  Government  like  a 
busiiiessman  would  run  his  business.  Let's 
do  without  things  until  we  can  afford  them." 

This  gentleman  knows,  as  the  rest  of  us 
do,  that  nothing  can  come  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  unless  taxes  go  in.  or  xinlesa  we 
simply  want  to  print  paper  money  and  thus 
threaten  ths  Integrity  of  our  dollars,  our 
tKtnds.  our  Insurance  policies,  our  bank 
depoaiu. 

MILWAUKES  JOCrXMAL  KDrTOBlAl. 

Rec«nUy  tb*  Milwaukee  Journal  dis- 
cussed this  problem  from  the  sUndpolnt 
of  the  Wisconsin  economy.  Wlsconslns  tax 
problem  in  1951.  the  Journal  reported,  will 
b«  to  gat  about  •40.000.000  more  than  current 
tazaa  provide.  But.  said  the  Journal.  "Snc« 
the  FMeral  Government  now  takes  nearly 
•800.000.000  a  year  out  of  Wisconsin  In 
taxes,  a  5  percent  reduction  would  reduce 
the  Federal  take'  by  Just  about  the  needed 
amount." 


Jansvnxs  cazcttx  coMMzma 
The  JanesvUle  Gazette  reported  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  how  In  1928  Uncle  Sam's  tax 
Bllce  of  the  total  Federal,  State,  local  tax 
pie  waa  a  modest  34  percent,  the  States  get- 
ting IS  percent,  localities  getting  50  percent. 
But.  says  the  JanesvUle  Gazette.  "Of  last 
year's  record  peacetime  tax  pie  of  nearly 
480,000,000,000,  Uncle  Sam  took  a  gargantuan 
slice  of  74  percent.  The  State  and  local 
portions  had  dwindled  to  a  meager  13  per- 
cent each.  As  a  result  of  Uncle's  growing 
appetite,  the  sources  of  revenue  still  open 
to  State  and  local  taxing  bodies  are  so  few 
that  to  tap  them  would  set  up  a  chain  of 
reaction  ao  potentially  violent  that  almost 
no  one  wanU  to  talk  about  It  for  the  record." 
Mr.  President,  there,  we  have  the  picture. 
The  tax  pie  was  $9,000,000,000  In  1928,  •60,- 
000,000.000  In  1948.  and  Uncle  Sam  Is  gobbling 
more  and  more  of  It. 

ALCOMA    ITBCZS    HIDDEN    TAXES    BE    KETXALX9 

To  quote  from  another  recent  grassroots 
editorial,  recently  the  Algoma  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald  stated:  "It  all  the  hidden 
taxes  were  exposed  probably  we  would  be 
more  conscious  of  Government  waste  and 
spending  "  The  Record-Herald  added:  "The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  every  proa- 
uct  sold  at  retail  carry  a  stamp  showing  the 
amount  of  taxes  or  the  part  that  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment 'take"  In  the  retaU  price;  for  In- 
stance, on  a  loaf  of  bread  the  tax  stamp 
could  read:  'Bread  10  cents;  tax  5  cents; 
total  15  cents.'  " 

When  It  reprinted  this  editorial,  the  Brtl- 
llon  (Wis.)  News  added  Its  own  question  to 
Mr.  Average  Taxpayer:  "How  much  of  your 
taxes  did  you  get  tjack  In  subsidy  or  govern- 
mental service  last  year — if  you  know  how 
much  taxes  you  paid?" 

0SHK06H  PAPEX  BACKS  HOOVZX  KKPOrTS 

Another  newspaper  In  my  State,  the  Osh- 
kosh  Dally  Northwestern,  editorialized:  "That 
there  are  numerous  channels  of  high  spend- 
ing In  the  Federal  Government  that  cotild  be 
eliminated  without  any  loss  of  essential  Gov- 
ernment service  to  the  taxpaylng  public  Is 
generally  admitted  and  easUy  proven.  Vari- 
ous examples  of  extravagance  and  waste  have 
been  brought  into  the  limelight,  and  others 
undoubtedly  will  be  revealed. 

'These  cases  not  only  demonstrate  the 
need  for  substantial  economy,  but  also  give 
positive  point  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Commission  that  empha- 
sized that  the  reforms  this  group  recom- 
mended and  urged  Congress  to  adopt  would 
save  billions  of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers." 

TAXPATEX     CBOUPS     AND     WISCO.V&IN     COMieZXCX 
CBAMBZas  AXX  IM  THX  FICBT 

Mr.  President,  taxpayers'  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation  are  leading  the  fight 
for  economy.  In  my  own  State,  for  example, 
the  Wisconsin  Tax  News,  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  Citizens  Public  Expenditure  Sur- 
vey, is  fighting  along  with  many  other  edito- 
rial organs  for  economy  at  both  the  Federal 
and  State  level.  For  example,  the  Wisconsin 
Tax  Nevrs  editorialized: 

"Call  It  politics,  but.  nevertheless.  It  is 
highly  Inconsistent  to  deplore  the  waste  and 
eztiaTagance  and  high  expenditures  at  the 
Federal  level  of  government.  whUe  ignoring 
the  same  trend  on  a  State  and  local  basis." 

Mr  President.  I  have  invited  attention  to 
these  grassroou  editorials  because  I  think 
that  these  local  editors  and  the  local  cham- 
bers erf  commerce  which  are  in  touch  with 
tbe  thiniLing  of  the  average  man  In  Wisconsin 
know  far  better  than  we  do  here  In  Wash- 
ington how  insistent  the  taxpayer  is  that  we 
retrench.  They  insist  tliat  we  adopt  more  of 
the  Hoover  recommendation  reports  which 
will  really  achieve  savings. 

Budget  cuts  hurt,  but  a  deficit  will  hurt 
even  more. 


Rec^road  Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP  MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV18 

Tuesday.  September  27. 1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RecoRo.  I  include  therein  very 
thoughtfuJ  recent  editorials  from  the 
Worcester  <Ma.ss.)  Telegram,  the  Fitch- 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  the  Leominster 
(Mass.>  Enterprise,  and  an  article  from 
the  Clinton  Daily  Item. 

In  my  opinion,  these  editorials  are  • 
very  impressive  analysis  of  devaluation, 
reciprocal  trade,  and  some  related  ques- 
tions. As  I  have  sUted  heretofore.  I  have 
great  misgivings  concerning  the  current 
devaluation  policy.  Whether  it  will  re- 
lieve the  British  situation  at  tlome  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Clearly,  it  threatens 
American  Industry  not  only  by  attacking 
our  markets  at  home,  but  also  by  setting 
up  an  extreme  competitive  disadvantage 
to  American  exporters  abroad. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties  law  has 
been  adopted  without  the  essential  safe- 
guard of  a  "peril  point"  amendment.  In 
its  net  effect,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, devaluation  Is  almost  certain  to 
promote  imdesirable  competition  from 
abroad  and  give  impetus  to  recessionary 
and  deflationary  cross  trends.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  principle 
that  trade  cannot  be  a  "one-way  street." 
There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  "give 
and  take"  in  our  trade  relations  with 
other  nations,  but  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  allow  an 
influx  of  cheaply  produced  foreign  goods, 
and  this  prospect  is  all  the  more  disturb- 
ing when  these  goods  come  from  nations 
with  deflated  cun^encies. 

The  debasement  of  the  value  of  money 
can.  in  general,  never  serv:?  in  my  judg- 
ment as  a  basis  for  national  or  interna- 
tional prosperity  and  It  usually  results 
in  most  harmful  inflationary  effects. 

I  think  that  my  own  position  regarding 
these  policies  are  fairly  well  known  to  my 
constituency.  It  Is  also  well  known  that 
I  am  an  advocate  of  free  enterprise  and 
free  representative  government,  an  un- 
reglmented  economic  system,  and  polit- 
ical institutions  which  derive  their  valid- 
ity and  strength  from  the  will  of  a  free 
people,  and  not  from  the  arbitrary  dic- 
tates of  bureaucracy.  The  effort  to  elim- 
inate our  peerless  American  system  which 
has  been  responsible  for  the  great  ad- 
vancement of  otir  Nation  and  to  substi- 
tute a  regimented  economy  and  a  collec- 
tive state  in  any  form  or  shape  can  never 
redound  to  the  interest  ol  the  American 
people.  It  can  wreak  great  havoc  with 
the  basic  patterns  of  our  democracy  and 
mtBt  in  the  end  be  repudiated  as  destruc- 
tive of  every  worthwhile  value  in  Ameri- 
can live,  or  It  will  bring  down  upon  our 
country  the  same  economic  stalemate, 
social  inertia  and  political  slavery  which 
have  characterized  authoritarian  tech- 
niques m  other  nations. 
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I  am  fwijiitly  itnitenc  to  the  Tery 
able  editors  of  the  foUowing  publications 
for  their  pcnetratlnt  obsenratlons  en 
these  timely  and  vital  questions: 

inom  Um  Wore— >rT  TtHmgnm  of  ScpUnober 


Is  noi  in  any  apnae 

malttnf  a  partioan  moTc  in  a.>^kin|{  Pr«ftld«nt 

Truman  to  fuard  AoMrtean  tndustry  aKsinst 

bSfd  *fl«cU  from  lb*  dcwduatkao  o4  Um  pound 

•MTltng.    Be  to  a  Demccrst,  and  not  »n  antl- 

ooe.     He  certainly  ts  not  trying  to 

i  or  outwit  the  R^puMlcan*.  for  on  thli 

b*  and  a  large  number  of  R«>publlcan8 

Ha  waa  ana  of  tbc  few   Democrau 

voaukf  agalnat  tba  racant  eitencion  of  tiM 

Trada    acraamenta    Act.    un<ler    which    liia 

Praaldant    makrs    reciprocal    taria    bargalna 

with  foreign  ^uvcrnmrnta 

Tbe  deTa)uatlon  uf  the  pnund  meant  that 
Aaaertcaiia  can   buy  the  aame  quantltlm  of 
«tt*  fawer  dollara  than  for- 
ter  a  Una  a<  laaat.    Thua  it  hat  th« 
affact.  tn  aooae  caaaa.  aa  a  cut  in  our 
tariff       BapreMotaUv*    Piuuut    wanta    tha 
Fraaldant   to   taJu   prompt   atapa   to   adjuat 
tarlir  raUa  ~to  prevent  the  flooding  of  Amer- 
ican markata  with  cheaply  produiead  (ooda 
and  eommodtttea.- 

Tbajarlff-And-curreoey  queatlon  la  an  old 
tba  Tradt  Agraaaaau  Act 
la   18M.  former  Praatdaat 

Uma  to  tima  argued  that  toe- 

alfB  0ov«CBminta  could  nullify  our  protectiva 
tarlg  by  depreciating  their  currenclet. 
_  nrhtle  we  are  eager  to  help  BnglarMi."  Mr 
Pmun*  aays.  "wa  miMl  be  careful  In  the  proc- 
tm  that  wa  do  not  hurt  ouraelvea  and  thua 
bring  our  own  Nation  Into  aome  of  the  very 
diflteulttaa  wbwrh  Britain  iueif  la  tacK^." 
That.  aurHy.  u  aouud  advkce.  It  la  exactly  In 
Una  with  S?uau>r  Vakbknbcsc's  addre«  of 
last  weel.  when  he  declared  that  "our  un- 
weakened  strenjfth  la  a  eonamoa  aaaet"  for 
all  tha  waatern  natlufM. 

Perhafat  It  wouldn't  maJca  tanae  to  ralaa 

our  tariff  rataa  qtHefely  and  ao  try  to  nullify 

tha  davaluatkm  ct  the  p<  ujid.    But.  perhapa 

It  dtd  Boc  aaka  eraaplau  aaaaa  to  devalue  the 

pound  tn  ordar  to  nullify  our  tariff    au  far 

•■  totom  American  produean  are  concerned. 

Wf  cannot,  of  eearaa.  aspect  to  do  a  lot 

of  eiportinK  without  dotng  a  lot  ol  Import. 

In«.    W  naad  taporta  anyway,  at  all  timca. 

IndMd  I*,  ■oorar  tn  bia  flrat  Praaldaatlal 

campaign,  tn  ItM^  potalad  est  that  we  'could 

not  ruji  an  autoaaoblla.  «•  oouiu  (tot  oparata 

a  dynamo,  or  uaa  a  telephone,  wart  V*  «ltll> 

out  Importad  raw  materlaU  from  tha  trapliBa.'* 

na  preMim  naw  la  to  help  Kngland  In  a 

•e«ad  apay.    Ttet  aMaaa  giving  har  aid  which 

la  raal.  and  B«d  traaalant.  and  which  will  not 

harm  or  dtalnaaN  our  own  aeooomy.    Wa  do 

aoi  waat  Ui  loM  0mr  ability  to  help. 

AoMTtra  eannoft  aid  KnfUnd  aad  bmUm  aa 
aacrUkaa  wtaalavar  baraaU.  But  tba  mcriflcaa 
ttould.  ao  far  aa  poatibla.  taa  fairly  apraad 
•ttt  Wa  ahould  maHe  tha  aaertAcet  mainly 
aa  a  aajlea.  aat  aa  groapa  or  individual* 

Mr.  fmumm  and  ath«ta  may  ba  undttfy 
•lanaad  about  what  tha  davaiuad  paMM  w9t 
dotaoivtarUlaadlaourlDdwatry.  Swt  thay 
ara  not  uniaaanaabla  tm  vantAaa  is  kati*  iimi 


I  Proa   tha   laumlnatar   OaUy   Bntarprlaa  of 
••iMMBbar  U,  IHdl 

CMagraaaman  Pmuaui.  ol  Olaiaa.  bM  aaka«| 

Praaidaut  Truman  to  taba  laaamdlaia 
In  Uu-lff  adjuatmanta  to 
for  AaMrieab-matft  tooda 

1^*  OaagiaaaBMUl.  la  a  Kttai  to  th»  PreaJ. 
daat  eapraaaad  ■aatara  aaar  tba  poaatble  ef. 
feat  davaiuaUaa  at  tiM  powid  ai^t  ba«e  hi 
tlkla  aoiMtry. 

Tha  action  of  rnngiaaamaii  Pimatw  will  ba 
hotad  With  kaan  attanUoa  and  tbe  devel.p. 
■~^ta  In  woBoaatmai  vttb  th»  tariff  raUa  aa 


they  may  alTert  Ifew  England  win  be  followed 
With  deep  intereat 

There  la  much  at  stake  for  the  American 
producer  and  the  An>er1can  workmen  In  tariff 
ratea.  In  how  they  may  be  Baed  ao  aa  to  allow 
competition  by  producta  turned  out  under 
Btandarda  of  wagea  and  other  condltlona  not 
comparable  to  thoae  of  ttoa  United  Statea. 

The  Btep  taken  by  Confrcssman  PHTrane. 
his  call  for  protection  of  Industry — a  call  of 
deep  li7tereat  and  concern  to  Massachintetta 
and  other  New  England  Statea.  will  be  greeted 
with  ratlafactlon  by  the  many  tn  whoae  In- 
tereet  It  waa  made. 

[From  the  ntchburg  Sentinel  of  September 
23.  19491 

oat  ALrtTIOM  ANB  POTATOaa 

If  all  the  plecea  that  have  been  written 
ab<  ut  devaluation  of  moneya  mw  placed  end 
to  end  tlMy  would  ancirda  tha  globe.  Tha 
turaultuoua  apat  of  stuff  that  preceded  aud 
followed  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  pound 
haa  added  another  library  full  of  cilppluga 
to  the  age-old  accumulation.  But  after  ail  la 
•aid  and  done  the  prevloua  concluaiou  of  tha 
.Sentinel  ttUl  remalua  aound;  namely,  that 
no  deep-aeated  baalc  economic  troublea  ara 
ever  remedied  by  tinkering  with  curreuclea. 

In  the  preacnt  Uiatanca  iievuluat»««  of  tlM 
|x)und  u  calculated  to  bring  thort-term  re- 
lief to  Britain  In  lu  crlau  produced  by  an 
'''(^caa  of  Import  valuea  over  aaport  valuea. 
But  no  permanent  remedy  la  at  hand  for 
•evaral  cauaaa  of  the  BrlUah  trade  ■  being 
out  of  balance.  I>evaluation  In  liaelf  doaa 
not  wlpa  out  the  effecu  of: 

1.  BrlUln'a  low  productivity, 

2.  Loaa  of  empire. 

5.  Uiaa  of  markets  deatroycd  by  war. 
4.  Continued  emigration  of  English  work- 
era. 

6.  War's  drain  upon  tha  phyatcal.  mental 
and  spiritual  reaarraa  of  the  British  people.  ' 

B.  Innumeriible  aoefal.  economic  and  po- 
litical consequenrea  of  the  war  everywhere. 
But  a  matter  of  continuing  debate  Is  what 
the  ahort-term  effects  of  devaluation  will  b« 
In  thia  country  and  abroad. 

Maaaachuaetta     State     Planning     Board's 
weekly  releaae.  Uo  You  Know  liaaaachuactU? 
gets  down  to  braas  Ucks: 

***Ma  dttaluatlon  of  foreign  currcuclaa 
cperataa  aemewhat  aa  a  reducUon  lu  United 
Statea  tarlffa.  MaaaachuaetU  laduatrica  likely 
to  feel  a  tightening  m  competuiuu  may  In- 
clude woolena  and  worsiada.  cotton  gooda. 
leather  manufscturea  and  canned  flah*. 
whereaa  others  that  should  find  somewhat 
lowar  priced  raw  materlnia  Include  tha  Ctom- 
'"""T**'"'  '  "**"■*"••  manufactwing  rub- 
'*•'  tooda.  aoapa.  and  other  vegetable-oU 
producta.  chocolate.  Juu  producU.  chroml- 
um  plate.  Igvpuan  cottuii  100*1  and  Medi- 
terranean Irulta." 

I'he  relaiiou  between  dcvaluatioo  and  tar- 
lffa la,  «f  aoMtaa.  plain.  li  has  tad  C«H«raaa' 
in*a  Pwuw  et  tlMa.  tha  Third  MmaaebtMatta 
Dtatrtot  to  wrlU  Praaldant  Truman  asking 
that  ha  have  tha  Btsta  and  CoauBviaa  Da- 
P«ft«Baau  and  tha  Tariff  cosMiiMoa  atudy 
tba  affaata  ol  devaiuaiioa  Wfam  AaMrican 
aad  aapariaiiy  Naar  Ingtaad.  9»- 
_  (vmpat)iy  fur  Britain's  aaonamla 
irotiMaa  Mr  iNiuaiN  urvad  tha  Oowmflaant 
to  aaafe  waya  af  aiding  iha  Mrituh  which  will 
nolaaeaiaralaaartain  obaarvahia  rtcaaatoi.ary 
^'••^  *n  aoma  aactmaa  and  cauaa  our  own 
to  ba  thrown  out  of  )t)ba 

Cbangraaaman  wrf>te.  "our  tariffs 
aatoian  and  aotton.  boots  and 
f^Mcatad  atari  prodncto  and  related 
»y  «»thar  produi-la  which  are 
maaofarturad  ao  largely  m  New  B»  gland  ara 
not  adjusted  to  meat  the  effecU  uf  the  da- 
vahiatkm  of  aaaacy  in  the  aterltnK  area,  a 
flow  of  cheaply  produced  K'X'da  iknti  rrm- 
modtttoa  will  flood  our  markit*  hi  ii  i  trutr 
wMaapaaod  IMaaaployment  1  hm  mr  cuniiut 
parmlt  and  tbla  «a  cannot  tuiarata." 


"If. 


oa 


Thoaa  are  atrong  worda  indicating  tha 
depth  of  the  Oongraaaman'a  fecllnga  on  tha 
subject  which  he  had  prevloualy  rcvesUed  In 
another  way  by  being  one  of  the  two  Demo- 
cratic New  England  Oongreeanrten  to  vot« 
agalnat  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreemenu  Act.  The  Sentinel  t>elleve8  that 
the  reciprocal  trade  treatlee  are  sound  In 
principle,  that  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way 
street,  that  we  muat  buy  other  natlona'  gooda 
If  we  wish  to  sell  our  goods  abroad.  There 
must  be  "give  and  take,"  and  In  any  pro- 
gram of  reciprocity  aome  mcaaure  at  damage 
to  domestic  Industriea  muat  be  expected. 

But  we  see  no  harm  in  the  provision  of  tha 
Reciprocal  Act  passed  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
graaa.  known  as  the  "peril  point"  clauae, 
which  called  upon  the  Preaident  to  make  a 
public  explanation  to  Congress  If  he  cut 
tariffs  below  levels  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Cummlaaiou  believed  threatened  aerloua 
damage  to  domestic  producers.  This  provi- 
sion waa  omitted  when  the  Senate  and  House 
pasaed  extension  of  the  reciprocal  program 
recently. 

CongreMman  Lan*.  of  Lawrence,  the  other 
Democratic  New  England  Congreaaman  to 
vote  agalnat  tha  act.  apeaklng  on  the  effects 
of  devaluation  In  the  Houae  Wadneaday,  ra- 
cnlled  that  he  and  others  had  warnad  agalnat 
omission  of  the  'peril  point "  clause.  He  and 
Mr.  Phtlbtn  had  fought  to  retain  the  clauae. 
Mr.  Laive  was  as  blunt  aa  Mr  Philbin  In  hla 
remarks.  "Whenever."  he  told  tha  Houae. 
"sacriAcaa  are  called  for.  In  the  nam*  of  war, 
peace,  or  world  trade.  Waahlngton  offlclala 
looa  to  the  textile  induauy  flrat.  last,  and 
always.  The  textile  ciilea  of  New  England 
have  already  Buffered  too  much.  We  have 
only  two  alternativea.  eltlier  to  cut  wagea 
or  to  go  out  of  busiueaa.  I  cannot  believe 
that  tha  Oov(>rnra«nt  in  )ta  right  mind  would 
force  us  to  these  extremitlea." 

Of  course,  If  the  Government  did  for  the 
textile  and  other  Industries  in  thto  situation 
what  it  docs  for  the  farmers.  It  would  sub- 
iidiae  the  Industries  adversely  affected  by  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaiiea.  or  devaluation,  or 
both.  Subaldlaatlon  of  BriUah  induauica  un- 
favorably affected  by  devaluation  has  already 
t)een  suggested  In  London. 

When  governmenU  start  to  monkey  with 
money,  or  fiddle  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  they  get  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
compllcationa.  Congreaaman  Lane  bad 
potntad  out  bohm  of  thoae  compllcationa  laat 
month  In  comparing  tha  Idle  and  neglected 
textile  workers  In  Lawrence  with  the  fat 
bountlea  the  Qoverument  was  giving  to  the 
Arooatook  County.  Maine,  potato  growers. 
Laat  year,  he  noted,  the  Oovernment  paid 
thoae  Aroostook  County  farmers  $67,000,000 
and  apent  another  gas.OOOOOO  disposing  of 
tha  potatoca  It  had  taken  off  the  market. 

•TTils  wasteful  pnigram.  "  he  said.  "Is  cra- 
atlhR  a  ftiriune  for  a  handful  of  growers  at 
the  expense  of  millions  of  consumers.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Uwreuce  la  being 
taxtd  40  etnU  to  keep  the  price  of  tubers  at 
a  peak  where  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 

•  •  •  Tn  my  own  greater  La» rente  dis- 
trict aa.OOO  out  of  128.000  are  unemployad. 
ThiB  potato  aypport  program  U  hrrpinn  what 
waa  mica  a  poor  ■uui'a  food  out  of  the  reach 
oC  many  of  my  people,  •  •  •  The  fall, 
uraa  and  abuaa  which  art  part  and  parcel  of 
the  price  nippiiit  program  for  potatoes  may 
well  open  up  the  wh<ile  broMd  program  of 

•  ubaldiaa  tor  agriculture  ta  a  aaarthlng 
overhaul." 

Democratic  Onngreaamen  Pnn.aiN  and  Laira 
M-em  to  ba  Ulking  ntora  llbe  antl-atattom 
RepubJIcana  every  tfay, 

I  From  tha  CUatOM  Daily  item  of  September 

M.  1»4«) 

raxT  or  phiuiin  Lrma  to  raxHioKNT  t«uiiam 

AND  rtortAL  orrtciAui  la  p«ovidkb  the  rr«»i 

Tlie  Itrni  la  In  re<^lpt  of  the  text  rf  Con- 

fresaman  Pwiur  J  Fuiuinb  letter  of  8.p»ca». 


ber  21,  to  Praaldant  Harry  8.  Tnunan.  copies  of 
which  went  alao  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
O.  Acheson.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles 
Sawyer  and  Chairman  Oacar  B.  Ryder,  of  tha 
United  Statea  Tariff  Conomiaslon,  reading  aa 
followa:  " 

"I  am  constrained  In  view  of  devaluation  erf 
aterling-bloc  currencies  most  respectfully  to 
present  tlie  following  views  lor  your  con- 
sideration and  ix)8aible  action: 

"The  devaluation  of  the  pound  affecting  aa 
it  does  not  only  the  value  of  British  currency 
but  the  value  of  ctirrency  in  all  sterling  bioc 
countries,  U  an  epochal  economic  event 
which  in  its  first  impact  has  aeverely  shaken 
the  ecoDMnic  stability  of  most  of  the  nations 
involved  and  has  had  repercussions  even  In 
our  own  Nation.  It  was  inevitable  that  tem- 
porary loss  of  equilibrium  should  attend  thto 
Btriking  change  in  the  value  of  world-wida 
monetary  unlu.  At  present  It  to  not  posal- 
blc  to  predict  how  long  resulting  dtoturbed 
conditions  Will  endure.  Let  us  hope  It  will  ba 
temporary. 

'Neither  can  wa  apaculate  upon  the  eOcacy 
of  devaluation  In  redeeming  the  deplorable 
industrial  and  economic  plight  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Bo  many  factors  enter  Into  the  situa- 
tion of  tha  Brltlah  at  the  present  time  that 
It  Is  questionable  Indeed  whether  thto  drastic 
move  will  prove  a  panacea  for  her  economic 
Uto.  Again  wa  can  only  hope  that  the  re- 
sulU  Will  be  ImmedUte.  beneOclal.  and  salu- 
tary in  brliiglng  about  an  Invigorated  In- 
dustrial system,  expansion  of  trade,  and  the 
solution  of  the  dollar  shortage  which  haa 
been  cauaing  such  serious  dislocation  and 
adding  to  current  problems  of  the  BrlUsb 
Soclaltot  Oovernment. 

"The  current  unfavorable  slttiatlon  of  the 
Brltlah  evokes  great  sympathy  among  the 
American  people.  It  to  doubUesaly  desired  by 
a  very  large  number  of  our  dUaena  that  our 
Government  not  only  take  a  sympathetic  at- 
Utude  but  join  In  the  formulation  of  con- 
atructlve  cooperative  measures  designed  to 
ease  and  relieve  atringent  conditions  In  Great 
Britain  without,  of  course,  causing  or  pro- 
ducing unfavorable  condltlona  here  In  our 
own  country.  1  mean  by  unfavorable  con- 
dltlona, further  granu  or  glfu  which  would 
In^eaac  already  onerous  ux  burdens  and  In- 
eraaaad  tuiemployment  which  might  acceler- 
ate certain  obaenrable  raeaaalonary  trends  in 
Bume  sections  and  cauaa  otir  own  workers  to 
be  thrown  out  of  tbebr  joba.  with  consequent 
diminishing  puichastng  power  and  reduced 
demands  for  agricultural  products  and  other 
gooda  and  services  and  a  general  reducUon 
in  the  standard  of  living. 

"In  a  word,  while  we  are  eager  to  help 
England,  we  must  be  careful  in  the  proceas 
that  we  do  not  hurt  ourselves  and  thiu  t>rlng 
our  own  Nation  into  some  of  the  very  diffl- 
cultlea  which  Britain  itself  is  facing. 

I  also  urge  that  the  Commaree  Depart- 
ment and  other  proper  OoTanuMBft  afanciea 
be  directed  to  start  an  Immediate  attidy  of 
the  NaUon-wide  ei/ecu  of  devaluation  tn  re- 
lation to  our  tariff  rates  and  Imptata  and  all 
Other  related  faeton. 

"U  our  taitfli  on  tactiies.  woolen  and  aet- 
ton.  boota  abd  alioaa,  fabricated  steel  prod- 
uata  and  related  items.  |iid  many  otber 
producta  whieh  are  manufactured  so  largely 
In  New  England,  are  not  adjusted  to  meet 
the  effects  of  the  devaluation  of  money  In 
the  strrllng  area,  a  now  of  cheaply  produced 
gooda  and  eonunoditiea  will  Ouod  our  mar- 
kets and  creato  widespread  vwemployment. 
Practically  eeery  other  aeeUon  of  the  Nation 
ami  also  be  adversely  affected.  Thto  we  can- 
not permit  and  thto  we  cannot  tolerate. 

"Let  us  be  helpful  by  all  meana  to  England 
and  other  nations  struggling  with  economic 
problems.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  uuder- 
mUis  our  higfa  American  aundarda  of  living 
bad  tba  eoaplagraBM  aC  awr  citiaena  by  per- 
■tfCtbuc  prodtoeia  froaa  devaluated  arraa  to 
glut  the  United  SUtea     Tbla  wottld  indeed 
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bring  tragic  and  deplorable  reaulU  whicti 
would  far  outweigh  any  advantages  that 
might  redound  to  sterling  bloc  countries. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  give  very  careful 
consideration  to  these  matters  and  that  you 
will  IndicaU  your  anxiety  to  guard  American 
Industry  and  protect  American  workers  by 
urging  upon  approprUte  offlclato  of  the  Oov- 
ernment every  possible  readjtistment  of  our 
tariff  rates  Immediately  necessary  to  prevent 
the  flooding  of  Am«1can  markeu  and  con- 
sequent stagnation  of  our  industrial  struc- 
ture. Let  us  make  sure  that,  in  seeking  to 
help  other  nations  out  of  their  current  dlffl- 
cultlea,  we  do  not  bring  our  economy  to 
pro6tratlon  and  dtoaster." 


Can  We  Save  Otheri  if  We  Can'l  Save 
OdrtelTCf? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  waa 
a  time,  not  too  many  months  ago,  when 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  great  news- 
paper, stood  for  everything  the  New  Deal 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wanted.  The 
editor  has  apparently  awaketied  with 
other  Rip  Van  Winkles.  Under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  publi.«:hed  Sunday,  September 
25.  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 


CAN  WB  &AVK  OTHaaS  IT  WB  camT  Bavl 

otnwKLViaT 
The  past  fortnight  witnessed  a  large-scale 
Invasion  of  Washington  by  top-level  Euro- 
pean oOlclals. 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  aad  Ur.  Bevin  cams 
over  to  dlBcuas  the  "dollar  gap"  and  othar 
matters. 

The  International  Bank  and  Moneury 
Fund  meetings  attracted  rcpreaanutlvaa  of 
4g  countries. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  Council  was  attended 
by  the  Foreign  Mlntotera  of  our  10  BuroBaaa 
Allies. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Statea  was  boat 
to  all  thaae  conferencaa  to  interpreted  in  some 
quarters  aa  emphaalaing  'the  Importaaoa  ol 
our  new  role  in  international  affairs." 

Another  fact  noted  to  that  a  lot  of  proj- 
ecu  are  being  ooofeed  up  without  recourse 
to  the  United  Nations  store. 

The  United  Sutas  was  not  only  host  to 
these  European  invaders  but  to  also  their 
banker. 

Americans  bad  better  reatraln  their  eele- 
bratloa  U  our  world  leadarablp  until  we  have 
dtoooearad  whether  wa  ara  taading  or  baiaa 
led 

The  thooung  atoppad  la  Oarmany  ta  May 
IMA  and  in  the  radAa  la  Auftiat  1M6. 

After  more  than  4  years  we  are  sttll  tech- 
nically at  war  with  Oarmany  and  Japan  and 
will  remain  so  until  formal  peace  treatise 
with  those  tvnat  enemy  eotmtrlaa  have 
been  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified. 

We  are  still  sngagad  In  a  cold  war  with 

9ovlet  RuasU. 

We  have  loat  China  to  tbe  Commtmtots. 

We  blame  Stalin  for  all  these  things.    Tbe 

world  would  be  bathed  in  sweetnaas  and  light 

today  if  only  he  had  kept  the  promises  he 

at    Yalta.      Tbat'a    tbe    appcascr's 


Were  not  President  Roosevelt  and  hto  ad- 
visers at  tha  Crimea  conference  equally  to 
blame  for  expecting  Stalin  to  keep  any  pledge 


which  It  did  not  suit  him  to  keep*  Wasnt 
President  Truman  and  hto  advlaers  at  Pots- 
dam guilty  of  criminal  negilgenos  in  fallina 
into  the  same  trap? 

The  appalling  fact  today  to  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relaUons  reveato  no  mors 
intelligence  or  honcaty  than  it  did  at  Yalta 
and  Potsdam. 

The  United  Nations  has  turned  out  to  be 
merely  a  screen  behind  which  the  ancient 
game  of  power  politics  goea  furloualy  on. 
While  denouncing  international  gambling 
we  are  sitting  in  with  a  stack  ot  blue  chipa 
in  front  of  us. 

American  idealism  to  being  puahed  out  of 
the  picture  by  that  Old  World  realtom  which 
haa  never  led  to  anything  In  the  past  but 

We  started  out  with  the  Trtunan  doctrine 
of  containing  communiam  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  when  Great  Britain  found  the  )ob 
to  1  expenalve.  Then  all  western  Ewope  waa 
brought  luider  our  wing.  The  Marahall  plan 
we  were  told,  would  ctire  Europe's  economic 
oilmen u  and  make  lu  people  ao  happy  that 
they  wouldn  t  touch  communism  with  a  10- 
foot  pole. 

After  that  had  been  gulped  down  we  wero 
Informed,  as  a  Nation,  that  dollars  were  not 
enough.  The  United  Sutes  and  Canada 
must  enter  Into  a  ao-ysar  military  alliaaaa 
with  waatern  European  oounuies.  Then  wa 
muat  arm  them.  That  to  the  final  step  on 
a  road  that  in  the  paat  has  liMvlUbly  led  to 
war. 

We  now  learn  that  all  the  billions  that 
we  have  poured  into  Great  Britain  and 
conUnental  countrisa  since  VJ-day  and  all 
the  billions  we  are  committed  to  pour  Into 
them  by  1963  will  not  get  them  off  what 
Winston  Churchill  calto  "the  American  doie." 
Are  we  being  Uken  for  a  ride  by  our 
European  frlenda  and  their  partisans  In 
Waahlngton? 

As  soon  as  the  "dollar  talks  "  were  over. 
Secretary  of  Stau  Dean  Acheaon  and  Mr. 
Bevln.  the  Brlttoh  Foreign  Secretary,  want 
into  a  huddle  on  tbe  political  auu  of  the 
world  and  what  to  to  be  done  about  it. 

After  their  flrat  brief  seaaton,  the  New 
York  'Hmea  reported  that  they  had  "amvad 
at  'a  oommuiUty  of  vtows  on  moat  uf  the 
issues'  and  'a  almUarlty  of  opinion  toward 
objactlvea'  even  when  tbeu  OovenMnenu  dif- 
fered " 

Among  tbe  araaa  they  explored  were  China 
and  the  Par  Bast  genaraUy.  WUl  anybodi  bt 
surprised  U  shorUy  a  new  "AmerlcaB''  poMay 
toward  Aaia  to  announced  by  the  Bute  De- 
partment? Certainly  no  one  will  be  who  la 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Anglo-American 
paralleliam "  during  the  paat  half  century. 
The  Brltlah  are  adept  at  aowlng  seeds 
which  suddenly  flower  In  Waahlngton 

The  French  have  long  had  a  aaytng  that 
when  they  team  up  with  Great  BrlUln  they 
do  the  pulling  and  John  Bull  docs  ttoa 
driving, 

Afur  the  Flrat  World  War  a  French  pub- 
llotot,  Andre  •taffrled,  applied  thia  aaytat  to 
tbe  United  Statea.  Tbe  Britlab.  gugfiiad 
wrote,  would  encourage  tim  eouairy  to  Uk§ 
a  larger  and  larfer  share  la  world  eaeMs, 
aa  long  aa  tbey  beid  the  rsins. 

Tbe  road  dowa  wblch  they  are  now  obvl- 
oualy  trylnf  to  ateer  us  tends  back  into  the 
asplft  from  whl^  we  withdrew  in   im 
AfBta  la  that  empire,  we  arotiid  foot  tbe  btlM, 
while  they  aaade  tbe  dactatona. 

Again,  ws  cant  blame  the  British  for 
loofclBf  out  for  themselves  We  can  only 
blame  otirselves  for  tolcraUng  an  adminis- 
tration ao  preoccuplad  In  aavlag  BoRland 
from  lu  own  foil  lea  that  H  has  opened  our 
backdoor  In  Asia  to  eowuDaatam  and  ta  leav- 
ing our  side  door  in  latin  Amertca  stpcisad 
to  the  same  menace. 

What  la  needed  tn  Waahlneton  to  a  global 
view  of  the  global  responsibilities  we  have 
assumed. 
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Th«  hopes  now  plnnvd  on  Ttto  to  Mvt  tha 
rid  froai  StallB  abow  how  tmt  from  such 

Tb«  "fiotelmanla"  that  U  attaining  apt- 
tm  itali  country  threaten* 
llgbt  bert  at  home. 
Whtla  w  ar«  eneouncMI  (o  look  overocaa 
and  »»•  wh«l  tcrrlbl*  conditloa*  MUt  thrra 
wbot  «•  aravt  do  to  ai)«vl«l9  tfcam.  w« 
not  overlook  what  u  hapynHig  right 
ovf  own  eyw. 
W«  have  sent  abroad  In  th«  Uat  10  T«an 
more  than  971.700  000  ooo  W*  Iwv*  gotun 
back  rrjUO.OOO.OOO  We  are  already  com- 
or  art  in  the  proceu  of  t>elng  corn- 
to  sUkteg  oUmt  countrtea  to  addl- 
MmuU  taatold  MllleiM. 

Wa  are  tuld  we  muat  do  thla  berauac  wa 
arc  a  great  creditor  Nation.  Wa  are,  wltb 
Nipact  to  other  nattona. 

The  tact  ■HMi  ba  raoMmbarad.  tboogh, 
that  Uatfa  mm  la  alao  tha  worMI  Mggaat 


Hainaaiiaf  tb«  Wmi  for  Eltctric  Power 


national  debt,  which  l«  what 
OMla  tam  owea.  stood  lant  Wednaadny  at 
MMJOO.OOO.OOO  plua.  aa  against  •aSI.OOO.- 
OttjOOO  plua  a  year  ago.  Aa  we  go  on  with 
Mr  Trjman'a  diint  Aaanclng  that  debt  will 
continua  to  rtta. 

AM  to  thla  rMaral  debt  aooM  oaooOCOOO.' 
OtO  of  tcata  and  local  debta  and  tha  total 
public  debt  U  aroWMl  $370,000,000,000.  Thkt 
la  equiva>tu  to  upward  of  tl.BOO  per  capita 
or  appr   <  "'.f  17.500  per  family  of  four. 

Tha  car;,...  s  ^itargc  alone  aproximata  •7,000.> 
000.000  a  year. 

Tba  puaatbtUty  of  ever  paying  off  this 
aataaaaaUaal  debt  without  devaluing  our  cur- 
rency U  now  widely  questioned,  and  davalua- 
tloo.  U  It  dtd  not  throw  our  entire  economy 
teaa  ahaaa.  wvuld  bring  disaster  to  tetw  of 
■aikMa  of  people  in  this  country 

Tet  the  Truman  administration  goes 
Mltbeiy  along  spendlnic  more  and  more 
and  at  home,  subaldizing  special  tn- 
;  at  nothing  but  winning 


Wa  are  freat  people  for  giving  othen  ad- 
vtea.  wltkent  practicing  what  we  preach. 

WO  hwimi  upon  a  looae  federal  govern- 
■M«t  for  Oarmany.  aa  a  means  of  "safeguard- 
ing daMOaraey."  Tat  we  ourselves  are  per- 
mitUBff  BMra  and  mora  powar  to  be  trans- 
ferred fraa  Um  tlMaa  aad  loaal  subdivisions 
to  tba  OoeanMBent  in  Washington 

Tha  raoOQt  white  paper  on  China 
demanded  that  tha  Chineae  Oovemmant 
-clarify  •  •  •  the  flelda  open  t"  ""-ite 
eiiterprtae  without  government  It 
Yet  our  own  0<ivernHaen»  la  already  engaged 
in  appTMilmafety  ioo  taportonl  bMotnaaa  an- 
terpriaaa  and  la  ll«M«i  to  take  on  mora 
There  M  no  eUfUmHn  of  what  nelds  are 
aafr  rrrim  No  aaalallatia  aaptratifma 

Wa  lift  Mir  oyabruwa  at  Kngland'a  aaperl* 
ment  with   the   welfare  stale      Vat   we  are 

being  pmhad  luward  th*  —■"-  " -'pnuiiy 

and  tmmmtatf  on  Um  i 
Aa  Bmolog  OvMJS  a«>« 
"tt  ta  naithaf  loir  nur  honest  t<i  ask  the 
■OOfdO  to  bMjr  IhO  (IVumani  imekaga  when 
Iho  patoo  log  la  aonaaauu  ur  when  uniy  the 
nrst  down  paynont  la  diaalaaed.  It  la  not 
fair  tu  talk  abom  only  what  tha  people  will 
get  and  not  tell  them  about  what  they  will 
have  to  glee  " 

Whether  lK>neat  or  not  that  la  tha  kind  of 
aatoemanahlp  that  u  being  uaed  to  sell  us  tha 
welfare  state  at  the  ultimata  price  of  col- 
leeUvlam. 

The  tiaae  has  come  for  the  American  people 
to  think  a  little  about  what  Is  happening  to 
them,  aa  well  aa  to  what  la  happening  to 
other  peoplee. 

We  either  will  do  that  or  And  ourselves  In 
the  aame  predicament  aa  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

WhUa   democracy   ta  not   on   trial   In   the 
"■•••d  Staiea  It  U  very  man  if  eat  I  y  in  danger. 
A      revolt      against      "globelmania"      and 
>"  alone  can  aave  It. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AaxANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1949 

Mr  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Percy  H.  Thomas: 

MAKNSaaiNO  THi  WIND  roi  rLscraic  pown 

(By  Percy   H    Thomas.   Federal  Power 

Commlaalon.  Washington.  D.  C  ) 

Among  nature's  many  grneroiu  acurcea  of 
energy  tha  wind  stands  unique.  It  la  de- 
livered free,  and  in  all  countries;  it  Is  un- 
limiird  in  extent,  when  utillxed  It  teavea 
no  a»hes  or  poUon  gasea:  It  Is  not  subject 
to  interruption,  and  Its  price  does  not  change. 
But  providence  haa  taaaed  would-be  users  by 
making  the  energy  content  of  tha  wind  ex- 
ceedingly lenn  and  the  supply  uneven.  Thus 
nature's  offer  of  wind  power  is  a  challenge 
tu  the  engineer,  and  has  been  fur  some 
thoiuanda  of  years. 

It  la  naeeaaary  on  thla  occasion  to  realst 
the  temptation  to  recount  the  many  Ingen- 
ious and  often  surprisingly  successful  wind- 
power  projects  of  the  paat;  Implementing  the 
world  s  commerce  on  the  seas  for  thnunands 
of  years  and  even  to  our  time;  driving  Hol- 
land's famous  drainage  pumpa  until  the  ad- 
vent of  cheap  electric  power;  also  Britain's 
10,000  windmills,  grinding  grain  and  doing 
chorea  fur  XnglUhmen.  even  grinding  sugar- 
cane on  a  large  scale  In  Barbados.  Tha  out- 
standing preaent  fact  Is  that  now,  at  long 
last,  engineers  are  ready  to  harneas  the  wind 
and  to  force  It  to  contribute  its  due  ahare  to 
the  supply  of  electric  power  for  all. 

Pew  achievements  of  raaearch  in  aolvlng 
the  many  and  varied  riddlea  oflered  by 
nature  to  anglnaers  are  more  Intriguing  than 
that  of  securing  for  man  tha  mastery  of 
this  familiar  but  etualve  agent.  We  may  be 
tlMnfefttl  tlMt  the  new  supply  of  energy  has 
baeoOM  available  at  a  time  when  our  mount- 
ing demands  for  power  promise,  within  the 
foreaeeable  future,  to  abaorb  all  of  our  moat 
available  hydro  powar.  and  when  our  re- 
serve* of  petroleum  and  natural  gaa  may 
be  needed  for  preferential  iiaea. 

Oountriea  not  favored  with  an 
of  aoal  or  other  fuel  may  wall 
futir  to  MMi  idiMFaa  of  low-ooM  energy  to 
build  up  tiMIr  •npptlaa  of  Induttiini  power 
This  Bliuatlnti  Is  fotinri  li  '  triatit 

ntpmm    i,,.i.ii.u  I..  11.^  bouu.*.  ••'•••ta. 

''  .  popor  1  a 

faaii.'ir    Tirw    III    I  lie    waya   aim   mraiia   by 

whieh  bulk  eiaetrlo  power  nmy  be  iibtalnad 

-It  u.belleved  (hat  englnaera 

ndynamle  enperta  will  be  in. 

oMo  imdgroioading  of  thia 
•nt. 

At  the  outset,  tha  author  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  statement  thnt  wind  en- 
ergy to  now  available  for  electric  utility  aerv- 
tce  to  Intended  to  ba  taken  literally,  the  only 
reeervatkm  being  the  allowance  of  a  reason- 
able Hmount  of  time  and  of  a  sulBctent  pre- 
liminary design  effort  to  produce  the  first 
full-sUed  physical  structurea.  The  appro- 
priate design  procedurea.  both  aerodynamic 
and  constructional,  are  now  known.  Vhere 
remains,  however,  for  dealgning  and  oper- 
ating engineers,  the  Ineviuble  educational 
stage  so  characteristic  of  all  new  develop- 
menta  No  untried  types  of  structurea  or 
mysierlous  aerodynamic  principles  are  In- 
volved. 

Three  principal  algnlflcant  stepa  have  lad 
to  the  feasibility  of  the  dealgning  of  wind 
turbines  for  electric  utility  supply— all  pre- 


vlotialy  familiar  to  anglnaers  in  other  fields 
of  activity. 

First,  the  use  of  tha  principle  of  Impact  la 
aeacntlal  to  the  eflectlve  operation  of  the 
tnnd  ttirblne.  Thto  principle  makes  uae  of 
tha  aame  force  of  uieitia  that  enablea  tha 
knauner  to  drive  the  nail,  the  projectile  to 
pierce  the  armor  plate,  and  that  enablea  the 
hydraulic  ram  to  pump  water  higher  than 
Us  source. 

To  get  a  concept  of  tha  nature  of  thla 
Inertia  action  In  a  wind  turbine,  picture 
the  wind  aa  made  up  of  many,  many  small 
paiallel  Alaaaanta  of  moving  air,  taken  to- 
gether oonatltutlng  tha  complete  wind 
atream.  These  fllamenta  would  be  aome- 
what  similar  to  tha  straws  In  a  sheaf  of 
wheat,  or  to  Individual  rods  lying  tide  by  side 
In  a  bundle.  Bach  filament  moves  In  Its  own 
path  and  has  Its  own  Inertia.  The  wind 
turbine  wheel  la  rlmleaa  and  constots  of  a 
hub  and  two  or  three  apokes  spaced  wide 
apart,  known  as  blades,  similar  In  form  to 
tha  familiar  airplane  propeller.  With  thla 
wheel  revolving  at  vary  high  speed,  a  blade 
cuta  acroaa  tha  path  of  one  of  these  fllamenta 
In  a  amall  fraction  of  a  second  and  tha  fila- 
ment Is  brought  to  an  abrupt  stop,  Ua  Inaftkl 
simultaneously  developing  a  high  momontory 
shock  pressure  on  tha  blade. 

Aa  the  blade  proceeds.  It  cuta  acroaa  the 
patha  of  other  filaments  at  a  uniform  rate 
and  so  haa  a  steady,  high  pressure  Impreaaed 
upon  It.  A  component  of  this  pressure  In  the 
direction  of  the  blade  motion  drives  the 
wheel.  When  the  blade  has  pasaed  complete- 
ly acroaa  tha  path  of  any  niament  of  air,  that 
filament  to  stagnated,  but  the  unlimited 
stream  of  oncoming  air  Immediately  pro- 
ceeda  to  reeatabllsh  lu  velocity,  ready  for  the 
next  blade.  The  time  required  for  this  re- 
aatabllshment  of  the  filament  velocity  ex- 
plains the  wide  spaces  provided  between 
blades 

The  second  step  relates  to  tha  Intermit- 
tency  and  other  vagarlea  of  tha  wind.  The 
dllBculty  with  thto  unavanneaa  of  velocity  la 
overcome  by  treating  wind  energy  aa  an 
auxiliary  to  tha  power  supply  of  the  preaent 
far-nung.  highly  developed,  mixed  steam  and 
hydro  systems.  In  such  systems  dimcultles 
with  falling  supply  are  no  novelty;  for  ex- 
ample. In  tha  very  familiar  caaa  of  hydro 
planu,  where  dry  years  are  proverbial.  Thto 
difficulty  with  dry  yeara  la  overcome,  wher- 
ever feasible,  by  Installing  seasonal  storage 
reaervoirs  In  the  rivers,  aa  Is  well  under- 
atood.  Energy  from  these  storages  Is  avail- 
able for  bridging  low-wind  periods,  as  well  as 
low-water  periods  Naturally,  such  use  of  ita 
Btoraga  to  firm  wind  power  would  limit  tha 
capacity  of  a  reaervoir  for  supporting  hydro. 
On  a""""""*'""  »<'>*ever,  the  surprlsliig  and 
^9tf   !  Ion  drvatnpa   that   the 

♦M»i''-  <l   are  of   nurh  shortOT 

duralUtn  '  if  river  stream  flow,  to 

thai  by  Miiiitg  up  tha  affeiMive  capaeily  of 
an  aariigeii*ralur  as  the  avarage  output, 
whatever  energy  lo  borrowed  rmm  the  reaer- 
voir In  una  period  to  Arm  the  wind,  to  paid 
baek  by  the  taking  over  of  a  ptirtlun  of  the 
hydro  load  by  the  wind  turbine  at  perlcd« 
of  aupply  above  the  average.  Thto  to  not  the 
place  to  enter  In^^  a  atudy  of  this  operation, 
but  an  analysis  will  show  that  when  wind 
energy  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  a  large. 
mixed  system  of  steam  and  hydro,  the  uae 
of  seasonal  hydro  storage  to  firm  the  wind 
energy  puts  only  a  very  slight  llmlutlon  on 
the  ability  of  the  reaervoir  to  aerve  lU  normal 
function. 

Theae  large  aystema  have  many  other  diffi- 
cult let  with  local  aupply  failure,  and  reeervee 
of  appropriate  typea  are  provided.  Thto  U 
routine.  Such  reserves  will  often  ba  avaU- 
ab'e  for  asstotance  also  to  the  wind  aupply  in 
emergenclea  and  with  little  detriment  to  lU 
other  functions  Naturally  this  auperlm- 
poaed  uae  of  hydro  and  other  reaerves  la  not 
without  Ita  coeia  and  theae  must  be  added  to 
the  cuat  of   wind  power.     According   to  the 
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atudle*  of  the  author,  they  will  not  ordinarily 
be  fotind  burdensome. 

The  third  step  in  advance,  paving  the  way 
for  an  effective  design  of  the  aerogenerator 
to  baaed  upon  the  painstaking  and  exhauai 
tlve  et\Kly  of  the  aerodynamics  of  the  alrfoU 
and  of  the  airplane  propeller.  The  Impact 
nature  of  tbe  ttirblne  action  haa  already  been 
pointed  out.  and  the  fact  that  the  reaction 
of  thto  ahock  on  the  blade,  act  at  an  angle  to 
the  plane  of  the  wheel,  cauaea  the  rotary 
torque  force  which  delivers  the  power  to  the 
wheel  i-haft  This  Impact  action  is  charac- 
terinic  of  only  the  high  speed  turbine  with 
wide  spacea  between  the  blades,  leading  to 
the  Intermittent  atagnatlon  and  reapeeding 
of  the  air  filaments.  It  Is  dominating  In  the 
deslKi'  of  effective  wind  turbines. 

It  does  not  take  an  engineer  to  understand 
that  the  determination  of  tha  effect  upon  the 
Impact  foroM  on  the  blade  produced  by  the 
man>  varlnbla  factort— the  blade  apeed,  tha 
Wind  veiooity.  the  ahape,  thiekneaa.  and 
width  of  bitde,  Ita  angular  aettlng,  the  width 
of  the  opeo  apace  between  blades,  etc —la 
too  complicated  for  any  purely  mathematical 
analvaea  to  aolva.  There  further  must  be  In- 
cluded aa  Olsturblng  factors  uncertain  air 
friction  and  other  waatagea.  To  bring  the 
performance  of  the  wind  turbine  within  the 
control  of  the  designer  required  not  only 
careful  analysis  but  alao  a  vaat  accumulation 
of  adequate,  empirical  teat  material. 

The  long  aeries  of  experimental  and  ana- 
lytical researches  on  thto  subject  matter 
during  the  teat  20  or  30  yeara  ha«  finally  pro- 
vided BUfflclrat  Wata  bo  that,  with  the  now 
available  laboratory  techniques  for  teata  on 
model  airfoils  and  turbine  wheels  In  wind 
tunnels,  a  definite  turbine  dealgn  may  be 
made  with  aaeurance  that  the  result  will 
conform  reaaonably  to  expectation,  subject 
only  to  thla  model  test  of  the  wheel.  As  a 
word  of  caution  it  may  ba  stated  thnt  while 
t*ere  is  much  In  common  between  the  two. 
the  opttmuB  designs  of  turbine  and  propeller 
wheels  are  far  apart. 

Bconomlcai  and  ready  InaUUatlon  of  the 
huge  coiinructlons  required  for  tower  and 
wind  wheels  to  secure  effective  wind  turbine 
performance  haa  been  greatly  forwarded  by 
tha  development  In  recent  yeara  of  greatly 
Improved  conatructlon  equipmenta. 

The  aomawhat  atartllng  dlmanalona  of 
theae  large  capacity  turblnea  are  rendered 
necaaaary  by  the  leannaaa  of  tha  energy  In 
the  wind  ObvlQualy  the  wind  turbine  prunu 
greatly  from  Ita  capacity  to  tap  a  cylinder 
uf  air  far  larger  than  lU  own  diameter. 

With  few  taoeptkiaa,  each  of  the  highly 
apeciaiiaed  tOehnleal  odvanoaa  that  hava  ooo« 
tribttlad  ae  «mim  i  ;  «iy  to  tba  high  atand- 
orda  of  our  ttMM>  haa  hod  lo  deal  with 

■om*  tii'irmr  ami  diaeult  dOilfB  proWodM. 
Vtpreaenling  t)t«  WlOO  tO  bO  fMld  for  UMlT 

MbB  oAtMidjr.  Tilt  hydfd  ptaBi  Boa  tu  vMi 
Mm  UBoormtn  foiuMtotldno.  OMd  l.ooo-yaor 

floodM  the  ataam  boUor.  oMoodtngty  high 
tempernturet  and  preeeurea,  aa  well  aa  feed 
waur  eorroalon  and  oombuaUon  dilBcuiiiea: 
the  steam  turbine,  vary  high  apaadi.  unavto 
expanaiun,  luid  vibration  trouhlea;  tha  gaa 
engine,  hlgl)  apaod.  BlgB  temperature,  low 
naturttl  efficlaney.  oonbuatlon  air,  and  ao  on. 
The  specUl  price  to  be  paid  for  an  effective 
wind  turbine  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  prob- 
lem of  economically  ooiuttrticting  giant 
wheeU  set  on  a  turntable  supported  on  a 
high  tower — certainly  not  a  staggering  taak. 
By  their  personal  experiences  tnventora 
and  promoters  arc  well  aware  of  the  Inborn 
akepticlam  of  engineers  toward  new  technical 
Ideaa.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  engineers 
la  proper  and  iKtr mal  enough.  In  view  of  the 
gre«t  predominance  of  impracticable  and 
crackpot  schemes  that  are  pressed  upon 
them.  But  once  in  a  long  while  a  sotuid 
Innovation  a:)me8  along  and  It  usually  re- 
ceives the  aaSM  cold  ahoulder  treatment  and 
may  be  held  ^ck  until  long  overdue.  There 
are  many  such  examples,  not  always  without 
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Juatlflcntlon,  howvver.  Thla  gives  an  op- 
portunity for  aome  keen  and  forealghted 
engineer  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  new 
project  and  do  the  Industry  a  favor  by  giving 
It  a  demonstration. 

Something  of  this  aort  aeema  to  have  hap- 
pened In  the  case  of  the  wind  turbine.  After 
one  or  two  expensive  and  consplcuotis  fail- 
ures with  experimental  large-capacity  wind 
devices  within  the  last  generation,  interest 
aeemed  to  die  down,  until  aome  10  years  ago, 
when  Mr  Palmer  Cosslett  Putnam,  of  Boeton. 
Masa.,  determined  to  build  a  large-capacity 
wind  turbine  adapted  for  utility  power.  He 
waa  able  to  Interest  several  of  the  be^t  known 
of  ovir  large  engineering  concerns,  under  the 
rponFOTshlp  of  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Co.,  to 
build  a  wind  turbine  of  1.000  to  1.250-kllowatt 
rapacity  on  a  smnll  mountain  In  Vermont. 
United  States  of  America,  called  Orandpaa 
Knob.  The  services  of  well-known  exi^erta 
In  several  related  lines  were  obtained  aero- 
dynamic. meteroJoglcal,  strurtuml,  etc.,  and 
the  Installation  was  rompleted  In  194 1.  This 
was  known  as  the  Smith-Putnam  turbine  and 
was  connected  to  an  operating  utility  as  a 
source  of  auxiliary  power.  It  U  reported  to 
have  been  able  easily  to  supply  1.000  kilowatts 
to  the  utility  system  at  the  rated  wind  ve- 
locity of  so  miles  per  hour,  and  to  generate 
even  up  to  1,400  kllowatta  in  favorable  winds. 
However,  this  unit  was  unfortunate,  and 
had  a  checkered  career.  Completed  during 
the  war,  certain  necessary  repair  parts  could 
be  obtained  only  after  extraordinary  long  de- 
lay, and  Anally  certain  fatigue  cracks  de- 
veloped In  the  blade  shell  and  in  the  internal 
framing,  as  reported,  leading  to  structural 
failure.  This  unit  was  then  abandoned,  ap- 
pKrentlv  as  the  feasibility  of  the  operation 
had  been  established  and  redei«lgn  of  tha 
structure  to  eliminate  the  defective  parts  of 
the  original  unit  would  have  been  unreason- 
ably expensive, 

Mr.  Pmnam  reports  that  thia  unit  waa 
turned  over  to  the  utility  staff  for  regular 
operation  early  In  March  l»4fl,  and  that  It 
ran  continuouely  on  load,  night  and  day, 
whenever  the  velocity  of  the  wind  permitted, 
for  8  weeks,  and  that  It  ran  uneventfully 
until  the  occurrence  of  thto  fatigue  failure, 
under  a  light  load,  cloaed  its  career. 

Space  will  not  permit  further  diacusalon  of 
this  very  notable  experiment,  but  the  fact 
that  a  wind  turbine  could  be  designed  and 
built  to  succeaafully  deliver  1.000  kllowatu 
and  operate  continuously  for  hundreda  at 
houra  In  rmitine  nervice  aeema  to  eetabllah 
at  leaat  the  feai>lblllty  of  "Wind  power  for 
utility  rippty.  It  haa  aetvrd  to  break  tha 
Ice  and  pave  tha  wny  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

tf  large  raparlty  A*rogenerat4^*  are  fea^iMr 
it  la  pefttnenl  to  aak.  "What  are  they  JlkeV 
Aa  engineers  are  wont  to  say.  "That  depends  " 
II  la  loo  aarly  to  state  with  Bnality  what  typa 
of  ilniof itrt  or  what  rtftmo  of  oaorgtloB  will 
In  thff  ond  bo  found  moot  offaettra    Two 
dutinel  daalfna  have  ao  far  been  proposed : 
(a I   The  Bmlth-Futnam  turbine  offera  one 
model:  a  aingle  lO-ton,  I7a-foot  wheel  with 
two  bladea.  mounted  on  a  altghtly  Inclined 
ahaft  on  the  top  of  a  ia5-foot  tower,  and 
adapted  to  be  revolved  automatically  to  face 
the  wind.     On  the  aame  revolving  platform 
with  the  wheel   are  tha  generator  and  all 
auxUlarles.     Gears  arc  required  to  ^peed  up 
the  slow  wheel  rotation  to  a  proper  speed  for 
the  generator   which   runs   In   synchronism 
with  the  utility.     The  blades  feather  to  the 
wind,   under  governor  control,   to  vary  the 
load.     Thto  tiu-bine  Installation  to  ahown  In 
plate  I.  supplied  by  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Oa 
(b)  After  studying  thto  Smith-Putnam  ttir- 
blne and  its  performance,  the  author  under- 
took to  make  a  study-deaign  for  an  aero- 
generator of  very  much  larger  edacity  (7,500 
kilowatts)  and  one  that  would  avoid  aome 
ot  tha  difleiUttes  shown  by  the  experience  of 
Orandp»'a  Knob.     The  work  by  the  author 
waa  dene  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  of  the  United  States 


of  America  and  for  ita  Information.  A  photo- 
graph <rf  a  model  of  this  aerogenerator  la 
ahown  in  plate  II,  reproduced  from  reference 
8.  The  artlat'ii  concept  of  a  battery  of  three 
In  open  country  to  Uluatratcd  In  pUte  IIX, 
from  the  same  reference. 

A  brief  description  of  thla  lay-out  will  be 
given.  To  tap  aa  large  a  body  of  wind  aa 
poaeible,  two  wheela  are  provided,  each  SOO 
feet  In  diameter,  located  on  tha  two  enda  oC 
a  235-foot,  bridge,  revolving  on  a  turntable 
located  on  the  top  of  a  475-foot  tower.  Theae 
wheels  have  three  blades  each,  flied  In  poal- 
ticn  In  the  hub.  but  without  the  feathering 
feature.  On  account  of  the  terrific  aerody- 
namic thrxiat  upon  three  bladea.  due  to  their 
very  high  apeed.  500  feet  per  aeoond  at  the 
tip,  a  tenKion  brace  leading  from  the  hub  la 
provided  for  each  blade  to  give  It  atillctont 
etrength. 

Thto  very  high  tower  to  deeirabto  for  two 
principal  reaaona:  Plrat,  tha  wheel  of  a  high 
speed,  Impact-type  turbine  like  thU,  drawo 
upon  a  eyllndar  of  the  wuid  aeveral  timaa 
as  great  In  dtametar  aa  the  wheel  itaelf,  and 
ao  ahould  be  given  a  atiflcient  <  learant  a  from 
tha  ground  for  thto  air  cylinder, 
the  velocity  of  tha  wind  and  Ita 
streamline  character  are  definitely  more  fb- 
vorable  several  hundred  feet  above  the  aur- 
face.  Aa  a  aufficlently  high  average  wind 
velocity  to  very  Important  for  economy  In 
the  wind  turbine,  the  more  favorable  va> 
loclty  high  above  the  ground  aasumea  an  al« 
moat  dominating  Importance.  Thto  will  be 
realized  when  It  to  remembered  that,  while 
over  level  ground,  tne  wind  velCKity  may  in- 
crease some  40  percent  In  the  first  SOO-foot 
rise  In  elevation,  the  energy  content  of  the 
wind  would  then  Increase  aa  the  cube  of 
this  velocity,  that  to.  by  275  percent.  It  to 
surprising  to  note  that  according  to  eetl« 
mataa,  tha  coot  of  thto  800-foot  tower  la  leaa 
than  M  pareast  of  the  whole  aarogenarator 
coat. 

In  thto  attidy-deslgn.  the  two  wind  wheela 
are  connected  to  a  single  shaft  through  aMq»« 
up  gaara  and  Jointly  drive  a  direct  currant 
generator.  This  generator  thua  rune  ayn> 
chronoualy  with  the  turblnn  ivhich  operotao 
at  a  speed  proportional  to  tlie  wind  veloeltf . 
The  direct  current  energy  to  transformed  to 
alternating  In  an  inverted  roury  ounvertar, 
which  runs  in  synchronism  with  the  de- 
livery power  circuit.  Thto  Oexlbls  arranft* 
ihent  permlU  the  moat  favorable  eitmo* 
tlon  of  the  wind  energy  and  offers  an  op> 
portunlty  for  a  very  simple  automatic  con* 
trol  of  the  wheel  apeed.  It  has  tha  obvlotn 
dlaadvantage  of  a  dOUMo  conversion  of  gn* 
arty  MM  tbo  addhlOB  of  the  rtm  of  the  in* 
vertod  roldry.  • 

Tlm«  WUI  not  poTBili  deMcrlptlvff  deinii  of 
thla  •aramilf  prgpaiid  study •daaytn,  but  od* 


diuonol  infonBotiod  aoy  be  obtdinod  la 
roforaaoo  4. 

Of  groMtH  tnirrttt  lo  proipotilvt  o»- 

ploitera  of  wind  powor  If  ibo  tlMldt  ioi 


avaiiabiitiy  ui  witi  MrMBO  alUo.  aMioo  UM 
low  mm  and  obundonl  wtsd  ongny  la  of  no 
value  without  •  gulloMo  alto.  Ceokinf  al 
tho  probiaw  from  a  realistic  and  proetlcal 
point  of  vlaw,  tha  present  position  at  ftnl 
sight  seems  quits  disappointing,  it  to  not 
that  suitable  and  adequate  sites  are  not  be- 
lieved to  be  avallabto.  but  that  ao  llttto  re- 
search has  been  done  aa  to  their  characier- 
totlcs  and  the  locale.  As  far  as  tl>e  author 
knows,  with  the  excepuon  of  certain  local 
research  work  by  the  Smith-Putnam  experU, 
there  are  no  adequate  studies  made  of  the 
patterns  of  the  wind  at  poinu  suitable  fcv 
the  location  of  a  large  capacity  turbine.  The 
main  researches  and  conclusions  from  the 
studies  of  these  Smith-Putnam  expcrta  are 
ftilly  described  in  reference  1,  but  arc  of  In- 
terest to  the  meteorologist  rather  than  to  the 
utility  engineer. 

As  It  to  Incumbent  on  somebody  to  offer 
the  best  information  available  on  thto  all- 
Important  subject,  the  author  will  outline 
the  resulu  of  hto  own  studies. 
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•SBM  Mktotanet  In  the  acftrch  for  tiirbtnc 
aUarn  ttmj  be  obtained  by  studying  the  pbytl- 
cuff^phlc  cbar»cterutlcs  of  the  are*  selected, 
which  ahould  be  odc  Ib  which  there  U  an  ob- 
Mtved  tendency  to  wlndinesa.  It  la  helpful 
to  laaacln*  the  wind  aa  a  vaat  stream  of  water 
•ofvtag  over  the  surface  of  the  country  like 
■  rtrer.  Looking  at  a  brook  or  rapid  river. 
the  fast  water  Is  seen  to  run  between  stones 
and  over  obstructtotu  on  the  tmttoro. 
and  where  the  slope  la  the  steepest.  It  U 
the  lame  way  with  the  wind.  It  nnay  be  as- 
■UBed  that  several  of  the  following  tend- 
encies may  be  acting  almultaneously. 

1.  The  hlglxet  average  wind  will  occur 
when  th<^re  Is  the  least  surface  obetrucllun. 
considered  over  a  wide  area,  as  the  ocean  or  a 
large  lake. 

r  Velocity  of  wind  will  Und  to  be  high  on 
down  slopes  due  to  gravity,  as  with  water. 

1.  Where  there  are  many  houaes.  treee  and 
unevenneeeee  In  the  groond  surfaee,  the  wind 
wtU  tend  to  be  ekMMd  down,  this  effect  ex- 
teodtng  to  ele'/attana  above  the  ground  many 
times  the  height  of  the  obstriKtlon. 

4.  A  single  Isolated  obstruction  tends  to 
cause  a  a  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
air  locally  without  greatly  affecting  the  over- 
all atream  velocity.  Such  l:K>iated  obetruc- 
tWma  are  favorable  to  fringes  of  high  wind 
eeiodtlea.  if  the  obstruction  be  narrow  and 
high,  the  t  tnd  will  go  around  both  sides 
ef  It.  If  It  be  long  and  low.  like  a  rolling 
hill,  the  wind  will  ^peed  up  over  the  top. 

5.  fttreamline  flow,  as  distinguished  from 
lUibuleuie.  is  very  Important,  and  dlflkuit  to 
find   In  the  wind  near   the  ground. 

•.  On  account  of  the  resistance  at  the  sur- 
faee of  the  ground,  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
la  greater  at  higher  and  higher  levels,  more 
or  leaa  In  what  is  known  as  a  "logarithm" 
ratio.  In  open,  flat  country,  balloon  meas- 
nrementa  in  the  United  Statea  of  America 
have  shown  an  average  Increase  In  velocity 
Of  some  40  percent  at  about  500  feet  above 
the  ground,  with  fiirtber  Increase  still  higher. 
Reference  6  gives  the  results  of  extensive 
studies  of  air  currents  In  Germany  aa  affect- 
tng  glider  operation. 

Kven  If  no  flsM  data  la  available  for  in< 
dlvldtial  turbine  sites,  some  valuable  con- 
eluaiona  may  be  drawn  from  the  patterna 
of  the  wind  at  other  polnta  where  adequate 
observations  have  been  systematically  made. 
With  the  reaaonable  assumption  that  the 
most  general  of  these  patterns  will  apply  also 
St  favorable  turbine  sites,  this  data  will  be 
seen  to  be  very  helpful  and  <rf  real  value 
to  utility  engineers 

In  a  number  of  the  larger  countries  regular 
wind  velocity  measurements  have  been  made 
St  many  selected  stationa  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Several  millions  of  such  readings  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  carefully  an- 
alysed An  examination  of  data  from  some 
of  the  most  Important  of  these  Weather  Bu- 
reau stations  shows  the  following  character- 
istics covering  the  observatlona  for  30  con- 
secutive years  and  for  50  stations  scattered 
oeer  the  United  states  of  America. 

At  least  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  annual  average  of  the  hourly  wind  veloci- 
ties at  any  station  la  quite  constant,  with  the 
minimum  annual  average  of  hourly  readings 
never  dropping  more  than  20  percent  below 
the  long-time  annual  average. 

In  the  sauM  way  the  monthly  averages  of 
the  hourly  velocities  are  found  to  be  sur* 
priitogly  constant,  never  droppping  below 
half  the  snnual  sverage  for  that  station. 
■wsB  the  weekly  averages  have  a  rather  stable 
value 

The  varlatlotu  of  the  monthly  averages 
withm  t&e  year  show  velocities  In  the  months 
July-8et»tember  some  IS  percent  lower,  on 
the  svecage.  than  the  annual  average,  aa 
shown  In  plate  V.  from  reference  S. 

Plau  IV,  also  from  reference  S.  ahows 
charts  of  the  variations  through  the  years 


of  the  annual  averages  of  the  hourly  veloci- 
ties and.  also,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
monthly  averages  of  the  hourly  velocities  fur 
the  same  years.  The  gape  In  these  curves 
occur  when  the  location  of  the  measuring 
Instrument  was  changed,  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  record.  The  monthly  Inci- 
dence of  the  mlnlmums  Is  found  at  the  right 
of  the  chart. 

lu  appraising  these  values  of  velocity  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  energy  in  the 
wind  varies  much  more  widely  than  the  ve- 
locity, since  the  enerj^y  is  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  the  velocity.  There  are  Important 
compensating  considerations,  however,  which 
cannot  be  covered  here. 

Based  on  the  examination  of  some  7.000 
hourly  readings,  selected  to  cover  typical 
days  of  the  year  IMl  and  some  30  separated 
sutlons.  there  was  a  very  Important  diver- 
sity value  In  the  wind  energy.  The  lowest 
hoiuly  total  energy  value  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  was  nearly  half  the  average  hourly 
energy  of  the  whole.  When  the  fact  that 
this  diversity  minimum  holds  through  the 
24  hours  of  the  day.  while  peak  loads  are  lim- 
ited to  from  6  to  10  hours  a  day,  the  poten- 
tialities of  diversity  In  firming  the  wind  ore 
obvious.  These  diversity  figures  are  for  en- 
ergy, not  velocity.  Further  studies  covering 
many  mare  stations  and  far  more  readings, 
and  for  other  countries,  are  required  before 
any  definite  general  conclusious  can  be 
drawn. 

While  this  glimpse  at  the  pattern?  of  the 
wind  is  informative  and.  It  may  be  said,  quite 
favorable,  they  are  no  substitute  to  the  de- 
sijjner  for  exact  data  applying  definitely  to 
the  particular  site  chosen.  The  designers 
requiremenu  are  few  and  simple,  but  very 
specific.  The  Information  he  requires  Is  re- 
liable values  for  the  range  of  wind  velocities 
at  the  actual  location  of  the  wind  wheel 
circle,  extending  over  one  or  more  years,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  hours  per  month,  or 
other  convenient  unit  of  time,  diulng  which 
each  such  value  of  the  wind  velocity  may  be 
expected  to  exUt.  The  designer  himself  will 
set  the  minimum  useful  value  of  wind  veloc- 
ity which  will  no  doubt  lie  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  rated  wind  velocity  with 
units  of  the  type  of  the  study-design. 

The  nominal  rated  velocity  for  the  wind 
turbine  la  that  value  at  which  the  generator 
Will  be  fully  loaded  by  the  energy  In  the  wind. 
The  turbine  will  be  expected  to  operate  at 
higher  wind  velocities,  up  to  'half  a  gale." 
but  means  will  be  provided  to  prevent  over- 
loading of  the  generator.  In  the  Smith- 
Putnam  turbine  thU  was  accomplished  by 
feathering  the  blades;  In  the  study-deslgu, 
by  slowing  down  the  wind  wheel. 

The  curve  showing  the  aggregate  time  of 
the  continuance  of  each  value  of  wind  veloc- 
ity as  a  percent  of  any  period  of  time  under 
consideration,  as.  for  example,  a  month,  is 
called  a  "diiratlon "  curve.  Such  curves  are 
commonly  used  In  hydro  and  other  studies. 
The  designer  will  accept  velocity  values  In 
such  a  curve  for  his  design  work  only  be- 
cauae  he  can  derive  corresponding  energy 
quantities  therefrom  by  the  cubing  opera- 
tion. Three  typical  duration  curves  are 
shown  in  plau  VI.  reproduced  from  refer- 
ence 3. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  duration  curve 
data  for  the  turbine  designer  can  be  gotten 
St  any  elevation  chosen  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able anemometer  supported  by  a  balloon  and 
sending  electric  Impulses  representing  the 
momentary  wind  velocity  down  to  the  ground 
to  a  suiuble  impulse  distributing  and  sum- 
mating  instrument.  Such  an  anemometer 
should  measure  only  horizontal  components 
of  the  wind,  not  the  actual  wind  velocity 
where  up-currenta  are  Involved. 

The  proeaic  and  stubborn  matter  of  coat 
must  arise  in  the  study  of  the  economics  of 
any  new  undertaking  If  there  were  a  suc- 
cessful full-staed  windmill  In  operstlon,  lu 


cost  could  be  determined,  but  without  on«. 
reliance  must  be  upon  estlnuite.  For  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  as  useful  a  guide  as 
was  feasible,  the  author  turned  designer  and 
msde  structural  drawings  of  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a  7.500-kllowatt  twin-wheel 
aerogenerator.  with  the  stresses  for  each  ele- 
ment computed  and  a  suitable  cross  section 
selected  for  each  structural  member.  From 
thu  waa  made  up  an  Installation  cost  esti- 
mate covering  all  features,  electrical  and 
mechanical,  with  allowances  for  contingen- 
cies, interest,  overhead.  Indirect,  profit,  etc. 
This  study-design  has  already  been  referred 
to  and.  together  with  this  cost  estimate.  Is 
found  In  reference  4.  This  estimate  was 
based  on  prewar  costs  to  have  a  reasonably 
dehnlie  basis  of  comparison. 

These  prewar  costs  are  of  course  now  too 
low.  but  the  general  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  the  Installation  cost  of  such  an  aero- 
generator, when  constructed  as  routine, 
would  be  somewhat  below  that  of  a  low  cost 
steam  plant.  Presumably  the  comparison  Is 
now  still  St  least  as  favorable  to  the  aero- 
generator. as  its  operating  coeu  are  very  low. 
both  In  labor  and  maintenance.  They  com- 
pare with  the  operating  costs  of  Installed 
hydro.  Under  prewar  conditions,  the  total 
annual  costs.  Including  all  fixed  charges,  were 
estimated  at  from  1.34  to  2.04  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  according  to  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est allowed  on  capital.  These  costs  would  be 
higher  now.  but  the  cost  of  the  wind  energy 
per  se  will  be  unchanged. 

For  reasons  of  space  It  Is  not  feasible  to  go 
Into  the  highly  Important  jind  very  Inter- 
esting subject  of  the  aerodynamics  of  the 
wind  turbine — a  field  at  present  practically 
untreated  In  any  form  useful  to  the  power 
engineer.  The  wilter  has  prepared  a  mono- 
graph covering  this  subject  In  a  manner  es- 
pecially adapted  to  such  engineers,  see  refer- 
ence 5.  The  aerogenerator  should  be  con- 
sidered from  still  another  point  of  view. 
What  Is  the  aerogenerator  to  the  engineer 
operating  an  extensive  electric  utility  sys- 
tem? What  are  Its  characteristics?  How 
does  It  fit  into  present  operation?  What  does 
he  get  from  it?  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers. 

The  aerogenerator  will  be  a  source  of  en- 
ergy at  whatever  point  it  may  be  Installed. 
It  will  also  be  a  line  stabilizing  point.  The 
power  will  be  accepted  by  the  system  as  It  Is 
provided  by  nature.  Intermittently.  No  one 
unit  can  be  counted  upon  for  energy  at  any 
particular  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  explained  brlefiy.  and 
as  may  be  seen  by  careful  examination  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  large  network  svstem.  the 
average  wind  power  delivery  over  the  system 
can  be  made  firm  for  the  system  as  a  whole 
at  a  reasonable  cost  by  relying  upon  tempo- 
rary support  from  hydro  storage. 

With  the  wide  dispersion  of  wind  units  and 
their  small  Individual  capacity,  the  shifting 
of  local  supply  from  place  to  place  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  wind  U  not  likely  to  be  Im- 
portant. 

The  llmlUtlon  Imposed  upon  operation  by 
the  reliance  upon  hydro  storage  for  firm  ca- 
pacity from  V7ind  power  means  that  not  mors 
than  a  certain  optimum  portion  of  the  total 
energy  and  capacity  of  the  system  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  conveniently  obtained  from 
wind  energy.  It  Is  the  Impression  of  the 
author,  after  consideration  of  this  question 
for  some  years,  that  between  25  percent  and 
40  percent  of  the  system  energy  and  between 
20  and  30  percent  of  the  firm  capacity  in  the 
peak  may  well  turn  out  ultimately  to  be  this 
optimum  utilization  In  a  large,  widespread 
utility  network  This  statement  Is  made  on 
sn  economic  and  operational  basis,  and  ap- 
plies only  to  such  large  Interconnected  utili- 
ties for  the  general  supply  of  electric  power. 
When  used  In  other  situations,  wind  power  . 
may  still  be  very  useful,  but  careful  study 
must  be  given  to  lu  special  application. 
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Tlie  English  technical  maf^azlnes  la  Janu- 
ary 1©48  announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
section  of  the  British  Electrical  and  Allied 
Industries  Research  AssocUtlon  under  Mr. 
T.  G  N.  Haldane.  to  study  the  technical  and 
economic  problems  of  large-scale  aerody- 
namic generation  In  Great  Bnuin.  Notes  on 
the  organization  and  activities  of  the  body 
have  been  reported  in  the  press  from  time 
to  time.  The  resulu  of  their  Investigation 
will  be  awelted  with  the  keenest  interest. 

Considering  wind  energy  from  a  broader 
point  of  view,  it  has  a  much  wider  signifi- 
cance than  as  an  auxiliary  to  hydro.  Only  a 
fen  areas  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  so  well 
supplied  with  habitable  land,  a  suiUble  pop- 
ulation, and  the  necessary  natural  resources 
as  to  permit  a  dense  Industrial  development, 
where  electric  power  Is  very  low  cost  and 
where  a  minimum  cost  is  vital.  Many  other 
types  of  areas  exist,  well  favored  In  special 
ways,  where  electric  power  Is  not  expected  to 
be  of  low  oost.  but  nevertheless  should  be 
essential.  Each  such  situation  must  be  ex- 
amined on  Us  own  merlu.  Some  examples 
may  be  suggested. 

Where  water  has  to  be  pumped  to  storage 
for  Irrigation  or  municipal  supply  in  the  ab- 
sence of  cheap  power,  wind  energy  on  a  "when 
available"  basis  may  be  qulU  satisfactory. 
Since  the  water  Is  pumped  to  storage.  Inter- 
mltUncy  offers  no  great  difficulty.  In  some 
such  cases  It  may  well  be  that  a  modest  gen- 
eral supply  of  electric  power  can  be  secured 
for  the  local  area  at  the  same  time  by  making 
the  wind  turbine  an  aerogenerator  and  thus 
getting  a  minimum  contlnuotis  electric  serv- 
ice for  domestic  use  and  for  street  lighting, 
firming  through  drawing  down  a  certain 
amount  of  the  stored  water  through  hydro- 
electric unlU  as  necessary.  This  is  an  en- 
tirely practical  scheme,  the  chief  limitation 
being  that  the  electric  power  would  be  some- 
what more  expensive  than  in  the  large-scale 
Industrial  networks.  In  ruch  cases  no  doubt 
domestic  users  would  be  glad  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  rather  than  to  go  without 
electricity. 

It  has  occasionally  been  found  economical 
to  Install  what  are  called  pumped-storage 
planU.  which  serve  to  supply  large  peak  ca- 
pacity from  water  lifted  to  high  reservoirs  by 
secondary  power  off  peak.  There  are  two 
large  capacity  planU  of  this  type  In  Ger- 
many. Wind  energy  will  often  be  a  very 
helpful  auxiliary  In  ruch  cases  and  may 
render  a  project  feasible,  which,  on  account 
of  the  load  curve  or  otherwise,  would  not  be 
economical  without  the  energy  from  the 
wind. 

CerUln  specially  favored  locatloru  may  be 
found  where  winds  seem  to  be  practically 
continuous,  as  sometimes  hsppens  In  moun- 
Uln  country.  In  such  cases  wind  power  Is 
almost  firm  automatically. 

In  mining  and  other  mass  production 
undertakings,  especially  In  mounuin  coun- 
try, local  trsnsporutlon  may  be  an  Impor- 
tant and  expensive  operation.  With  a  rea- 
sonable average  power  In  the  wind,  large  ton- 
nages might  be  handled,  as  by  an  aerial  tram- 
way, on  a  "when  available"  basis  without  dls- 
txirtrtng  either  production  or  processing. 
SiKh  cassi  depend  upon  local  conditions. 

In  Isolsted  locations  where  s  limited 
anu>unt  of  electric  power  Is  very  desirable 
(or  comfort  and  health  reasons.  If  winds  are 
favorable,  aerogenerators,  with  stand-by 
Dtoeri  engines,  would  be  entirely  suitable. 
The  eoonomlc  Justlflcstlon  of  the  aerogen- 
erator U  the  reduction  In  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  fuel,  and  In  the 
great  simplicity  of  the  installsUon  and  lu 
operation.  Military  posu  on  distant  islands 
might  well  fall  In  this  class.  It  may  develop 
that  thermal  storage  in  flash  boilers,  using 
alaam  or  some  more  favorable  fluid,  will  be 
tMalble  In  certain  caass. 

In  some  heavily  Industrialised  areas,  using 
vast  and  growing  quantltlss  of  power,  the 
avaUable  hydro  will  eventually  be  exhatisted. 


If  cheap  coal  Is  scarce  and  If  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  are  reserved  for  preferential 
uses,  wind  power  may  ultimauly  enable  such 
areas  to  continue  to  compete  with  other 
areas  more  favored  with  steam  and  hydro 
power.  This  Is  a  condition  not  seriously  en 
engineers'  minds  at  the  present  time,  but 
likely  In  some  places  to  become  something 
of  a  headache  In  the  future. 

It  Is  always  possible,  where  a  community 
Is  determined  to  have  electric  power  and 
where  no  fuel  or  hydro  sites  are  to  be  had.  to 
Install  aerogenerators  and  piunp  water  to 
secure  continuity  of  supply.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  sulUble.  high  reservoir  Is  necessary, 
but  no  great  quantity  of  water,  since, It  can 
be  repumped  and  used  again  and  again. 
There  are  few  locations  where  some  small 
storage  at  a  suitable  elevation  cannot  be 
found.  A  relaUvely  very  modest  reservoir 
wUl  sUblllze  wind  energy  for  most  small 
communities. 

In  this  necessarily  rather  brief  treatment 
of  this  subject,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  the  power  engineer,  and  others  who  have 
an  Inurest  in  the  vital  matter  of  power  sup- 
ply, an  insight  Into  what  to  expect  In  utiliz- 
ing the  wind  In  wholesale  quantities.  Also 
to  IndlcaU  the  ways  and  means  by  which  lU 
explotution  is  likely  to  be  broiiglit  about. 
No  doubt  others  will  devise  different  meth- 
ods and  types  of  structures,  according  to 
their  own  ideas,  as  Is  proper,  but,  by  and 
large,  the  utilization  of  the  wind  Is  likely  to 
develop  generally  along  the  lines  here  out- 
lined on  account  of  the  unique  limitations 
Inherent  In  lU  characteristic  behavior. 

In  closing,  the  author  again  calls  attention 
to  the  hitherto  unrealized  potentialities  In 
the  use  of  wind  power  for  those  countries 
haiidicapped  industrially  In  the  vital  matter 
of  low-cost  power.  Realization  In  such  cases, 
however,  calls  for  energetic  research,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  sound  engineering,  as  well 
as  a  high  order  of  intelligent  planning. 


GJFuas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  MZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  27,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Lockport  <  N.  Y. )  Union  Sun  Journal : 

CI  rUKDS 

Because  the  drain  on  the  system  vras  not 
as  heavy  as  forecast,  the  veterans'  Insiu'ance 
fund  has  a  surplus.  The  Idea,  then,  and  a 
fair  one,  is  to  cut  down  the  premiums  charged 
tlie  ex-soldiers  who  paid  them  In.  But  here 
arises  a  political  angle  which  Is  as  blatant  as 
we've  seen  Ln  some  time,  even  In  Washington. 

Early  this  year  It  was  known  that  reftmds 
would  be  made  to  veterans  on  their  Insur- 
ance premiums.  But  when  the  talk  had 
circulated  around  a  while.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator Carl  R.  Gray  said  in  June  that  he 
"hoped"  distribution  of  checks  could  start 
by  next  Jantiary  and  be  "substantially  com- 
pleted" a  year  from  now. 

Frankly,  these  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO  in  overcharges 
belong  to  the  veterans  now.  It  was  excess 
money  paid  in  and  should  be  returned  with- 
out delay.  Even  Wsshington  should  move 
fsst  enough  to  get  this  money  back  to  lu 
owners  by  October  1940.  as  BepresenUtlve 
Kkatuvc.  of  Rochester.  1mm  tfananded. 

But  the  $2jBO0.00Oja0O  appasr  slated  to  stay 
In  the  Federal  coffers  until  next  year,  when 
they  will  roll  out  and  paymenu  will  be  "sub- 


stantially completed"  by  the  Ume  voters  are 
gotag  to  the  polls  In  the  1850  congresaioaal 
electloiis.  II  veterans  look  that  one  over 
they'll  be  Insulted  and  also  sore  that  they've 
been  held  up  a  year  on  money  that's  right- 
fully theirs  now. 


SilTer  Jubilee  Profram  of  Consjegatk>i 
A^das  Achian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACBXTSCTTB 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1949 

Mr.   PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  ac- 
count recently  appearing  in  the  Leomin- 
ster (Mass.)  Enterprise  of  the  outstand- 
ing silver  jubilee  program  of  Congrega- 
tion Agudas  Achim  of  that  city: 
Sn,vza   JuBZLB   Pbogsam    or   ConcascAnoiir 
A6UDAS  AcKiM  Hklo  Last  Nicht — TsiBtrrs 
Paid    to    liTMesss    bt    Speakjos — Nkailt 
1,000    Attkno    Pxiauc    PaocaAM    MAaKiMo 
End  or  3-Dat  Obsebvancz 

Nearly  1.000  persons  attended  the  closing 
program  of  the  3-day  silver  JubUee  observ- 
ance of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Congregation  Agudas  Achim  synagogue,  held 
In  city  hall  audltoriimi  last  night  and  fea- 
tured by  the  appearance  of  the  first  Israeli 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Congress- 
man Phujp  J.  PioLBZif,  and  represenutlvee 
of  the  clergy  of  all  faiths  In  Leominster. 

The  program  was  s  fltting  climax  to  a  cel- 
ebration which  opened  Friday  night  with 
services  and  continued  in  a  festive  manner 
throughout  Friday,  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

The  audience  heard  glowing  tribute  paid 
to  the  Jewish  people  of  Leominster  and  to 
the  Jewish  race,  they  heard  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  Jew  extolled,  they  beard 
congratulations  potu-lng  in  to  them  from  all 
sides,  and  they  heard  and  witnessed  the  pay- 
ing of  a  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  Leo- 
minster Synsgogue  who  strove  so  hard  to 
bring  about  the  actual  realization  of  a  long 
cherished  dream — ^the  construction  of  a 
building  in  which  to  worship. 

The  founders  were  each  presented  with  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scripture  with  their  names 
engraved  on  the  cover  and  bound  In  leather 
as  a  momento  of  their  liard  work  In  bringing 
shout  their  cherished  desire  for  a  house  of 
worship  for  their  people.  (PuU  text  of  Am- 
bassador Sath's  address  may  be  found  on 
p.  4.) 

"My  government  Is  resolved  to  protect  and 
safeguard  our  organic  connection  with  Jeru- 
salem the  lives  and  safety  of  lu  popuUtlon. 
with  the  same  vigor  and  determination  with 
which  we  defenoed  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  and 
Negba."  Eliahu  Elath.  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  United  SUtes  told  the  gathering  In  his 
address  which  was  a  high  light  of  the  eve- 
ning program.  "The  integration  of  the 
Jewish  part  ot  Jerusalem  into  the  life  of  the 
SUte  of  Asrael  has  taken  place  as  a  natural 
historical  process  srising  from  the  conditions 
of  war.  from  the  vscum  of  authority  created 
by  the  termination  of  ti>e  mandate,  and  from 
the  refusal  of  the  United  Nations  to  aitsiime 
any  direct  admlnistrstive  responsibilities  on 
the  same.  This  Integration  is  not  inctmi- 
patible  with  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional regime  charged  with  full  authority  for 
the  effective  protection  of  the  holy  places. 
Let  me  say  here  and  now  as  my  government 
has  said  in  the  past,  .uid  has  reiterated  only 
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tb*  otter  Aaj.  w«  have  no  Intention  of  r«> 
llnqolatatnc  «h»t  our  htetory  and  vur  blood 
have  made  eo  much  of  our  own  body  m 
JvwUh  J»ruMl«m  " 


TMI  SMI 

The  city  hall  procram  ep«Md  at  8  o'clock 
with  a  aelrctlon  by  the  WelUngton  Bnaemble 
followed  by  the  alnglng  of  the  national  aii> 
them.  The  Jewuh  State  of  larael  aong, 
■■ttliTOli  WM  tto«n  played  with  Cmtor 
Lmm  Oold  of  looloa  olnginf  it  and  the  J«w< 
lah  mombars  of  the  audience  partlripailng. 

Horry  X^rlne  waa  the  moater  of  cfremotuta 
and  in  hU  opening  remarks  he  told  of  the 
S-di"  ""^'ram  which  opened  on  Friday  and 
Ita  ..itloo  on  through  laat  night.     He 

aketi  n>-<i  nriefly  the  prcgreea  made  In  the  2i 
year*  iinc^  the  corneratone  of  the  tynaiiogue 
waa  laid  and  likened  the  progreas  to  a  small, 
but  Important  and  small  link  In  a  chain  of 
Jewish  life  which,  through  the  years  would 
grow  and  grow.  He  told  of  the  earnestneaa 
of  the  Jewish  people,  to  carry  on  the  tradl> 
tlon  and  hutory  so  long  Identified  with  the 
Jewish  faith  and  cxpresaed  hia  thanks  at 
such  a  larve  avidlence  attending  to  Join  with 
the  Jew.sh  people  of  Leominster  In  their 
cele'  • 

W  le  then.  In  a  very  fitting  manner. 

presented  Rabbi  Eric  I.  Lowenthal.  whom  he 
described  as  a  man  deep  In  background  and 
the  proiound  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  people 
who  has  through  his  Interpretations  done  so 
much  to  aid  the  members  of  Congregation 
Agudaa  Achlm 

aABBJ    LOWENTHAL 

Rabbi  Lowenthal  spoke  briefly  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  synagogue  and  traced  the  exist- 
ence  of  flynagoguea  to  some  500  years  before 
Jeaiis.  He  told  of  the  raising  of  the  banner 
whenever  10  Jewish  men  settled  In  a  com- 
m»nlty  to  bring  at>out  their  place  of  worship 
and  said  that  the  Jewish  people  believe  In 
unity  and  diversity  and  true  democracy.  He 
cited  three  examples  which,  he  said,  should 
be  used  as  yardsticks :  "( 1 )  to  learn  to  see  our- 
aelves  as  others  see  lis:  (2)  to  learn  to  aee 
others  as  they  see  themselves:  ( 3 )  to  learn  to 
aee  ourselves  as  we  are  aeen  by  Ood." 

Mr.  Levlne  then  presented  Mayor  Ralph  W. 
Croaaman  who  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
city  of  Leor>  and  who  paid  a  glowing 

tribute  to  t  .  .sh  people  of  Leominster, 

ly  of  whom  he  described  as  belns?  his  per- 
frlends.  of  their  Industrlousneas.  their 
buotneaa  foresight,  and  their  wllllngneaa  to 
cooperate  and  be  a  part  of  tlie  community 
life  of  Leominster. 

Rev.  Edmund  O.  Raddud.  curate  at  St. 
Leos  Church,  representmg  the  pastor.  Rev. 
John  A.  Martin,  was  next  and  he  brought 
the  greetings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
of  Leonitnster  and  gave  a  very  stirring  ad- 
dreas  to  the  group.  "No  one  has  any  more 
to  look  back  upon  than  the  Jewlah  people. 
Their  history.  In  this  our  day  even,  continues 
to  be  a  l>eat  seller  among  best  sellers.  We 
look  to  the  Greeks  for  culture,  to  the  Romans 
for  laws  but  for  religion  we  look  to  the  Jewa." 
Rev  Ft  Hrtddad  then  paid  hU  reapecta  to 
the  founders  of  the  synagogue  who  made  It 
poaalble  aa  a  place  of  worship. 

Rev.  John  Rae  Chapman,  paator  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  and  president 
of  the  Leominster  Council  of  Churches, 
brought  the  greetings  of  the  Protestant 
churchca  of  Leominster  to  the  people  of  the 
synafogue  and  their  spiritual  leader.  Rabbi 
Lowenthal.  to  whom  he  paid  a  special  trib- 
ute. Be  expreaeed  a  welcome  and  a  aenae 
of  deop  brotherhood  feeling  "to  the  neighbors 
and  aaaocUtea  of  ours— the  Jewish  people — 
and  for  the  completion  of  their  first  25  years 
of  honorable  work  In  their  city  and  their 
continuing  work  throughout  the  entire 
world."  Be  apoke  of  the  needr  for  brother- 
hood In  the  world  today  and  of  the  need  of 
not  only  talking  brotherhood  but  also  of 
living  It  aa  well. 


OOWOOaOOMAM  PMTLBIM 

iman  PHiLir  J.  Philkk.  of  Clinton, 
next  ipooker,  extolled  the  princlplee  of  free- 
dom, the  treatment  of  equality  of  all  racoe. 
and  paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  members 
of  the  Congregation  Agudas  Achlm  on  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  saying  "During  the 
38  years  of  your  existence  aa  a  aeparate  con- 
gregation you  have  made  enviable  progreaa. 
The  actlvitlee  of  the  congregation  ao  ably 
carried  out  by  your  dlstlngulahed  spiritual 
leaders,  and  so  generously  supported  by  your 
people  have  exerted  profound  lnflu.*nce  upon 
the   affrtlrs   of   this   progressive   community. 
During  that  time  you  have  seen  the  congre- 
gation grow  from  relatively  humble  begin- 
nings to  Ita  preaent  ImpreMlve  size,  you  have 
aeen   Ita   members   taking   Increasingly   Im- 
portant part  not  only  In  the  spiritual  life  but 
In  the  Industrial,  business,  and  cUlc  affairs 
of  this  beautiful  city.    Tonight  you  may  well 
be  proud  of  your  achievements  and  you  may 
well    t>e    proud    of    your    contributions    to 
Leominster,   to  the  commonwealth,   and   to 
the  Nation.     Your  seal  In  advancing  noble 
causes  has  been   unexcelled      Your   leaders 
and  members  have  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
every  worthy  civic  endeavor,  every  fine  worthy 
civic  endeavor,  every  fine  effort  to  better  the 
lot  of   the  weak   and   the  unfortunate  and 
make  this  city  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 
He  continued.  "One  In  public  position  must 
also  be  deeply  Impressed  In  these  troubled 
days   by    the   spirit   of   toleration    and   con- 
sideration for  others  which  you  have  helped 
so  much  to  engender.     I  am  proud,  beyond 
measure,  to  assert  that  In  Leominster  and 
throughout  the  Third  Congressional  District 
there     Is     a     complete     absence     of     these 
abominable    forms    of    racial    and    religious 
hatred  which  so  unfortunately  afflict  other 
sections  of  the  Nation  and  the  world.     Be- 
caiiae  you  have  demonstrated  such  sterling 
Americanism  and  such  loyal  citizenship  and 
such  magnanimous  charity  and  such  a  happy 
understanding  of  the  pur{X)ees  and  problems 
of  other  groups,  this  community  la  the  richer 
for    your    presence,    this    Nation    Is    more 
honored  for  your  devotion.     I  hope  the  day 
will  come  soon  when  here  In  America  we  can 
fulfill  In  even  larger  measure  the  promise  of 
our    Constitution    and    free    way    of    life    to 
eliminate  Intolerance  and  bigotry  from  the 
body   politic   wherever  they  may  exlat  and 
guarantee  to  all  our  citizens  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  creed,   or  station   In   life   the 
fullest  measure  of  their  constitutional  heri- 
tage as  free-born  American  citizens  enjoying 
equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of  tolera- 
tion,   and    equality   of    freedom    under    the 
law." 

IN  CLOOIMO 

In  closing  he  said  "Members  of  the  congre- 
gation. It  has  been  through  your  sacrifices 
and  unabattng  loyalty  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  25  years  have  been  made 
possible.  I  know  that  you  will  not  be  found 
wanting  In  time  to  come,  that  Just  as  hereto- 
fore you  will  build  upon  these  solid  founda- 
tions of  your  past  accompllahments  this 
shrine  of  loyalty  to  your  own  faith  and  to 
the  faith  of  our  beloved  America.  I  know 
that  I  apeak  for  the  people  aa  well  aa  myself 
aa  your  warm,  admiring  friend  when  I  wlah 
you  well  for  the  future.  May  the  next  25 
years  bring  you  even  greater  success  and 
achievement.  May  the  Almighty  Ood  guide 
and  protect  hLn  choicest  bleaslnga  of  health, 
happiness,  good  fortune,  peace,  love  of  fel- 
lowman  and  service  to  His  great  and  omnis- 
cient purixwe." 

Joaeph  C.  Poater.  president  of  the  congre- 
gation then  spoke  outlining  the  hlatory  of 
the  Agudas  Achlm  Congregation,  paying  a 
special  tribute  to  the  early  founders  and 
their  hard  work  to  bring  about  the  profreaa 
which  waa  noted  by  the  pasalng  of  the  quar- 
ter century  mark  laj^t  night.    He  told  of  the 

rk  done  and  he  expreaeed  graUftcatlon  to 


thoee  who  made  the  3 -day  observance  ono 
which  was  so  succcaaful.  A  moment's  tributo 
was  paid  to  those  memberi  of  the  congrec*- 
tlon  who  have  paaaed  on  and  then  he  ex- 
preased  his  thanks  to  the  general  public.  In 
preeentlnK  the  Holy  Scripture  to  the  founden 
he  said  that  reference  waa  made  In  the  leaflet 
to  the  lllh  Psalm.  The  founders  then  roso 
and  the  presentation  were  made, 

Pollowtng  this  Ambaasador  Batto  delivered 
his  very  Inspiring  addreaa. 

Cantor  Gold  aang  two  Jewlah  songa  which 
were  exceptionally  w.ill  received  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  cloalng  number  on  the  program  waa 
the  singing  by  the  entire  aasembly  of  Ood 
Bless  America,  and  the  3-day  program  waa 
brought  to  a  very  successful  and  hutorlo 
close. 

Tkxt  or  ADOixsa  it  Emahu  Elath.  Is«An.t 

AMBABSAOOa  TO   UNmo  8TATKS.   OlVZN   UZU 

Last  Night 

Ambassador  Ellahu  Elath's  addreaa  deliv- 
ered at  the  Jubilee  observance  of  the  Congre- 
gation Agudas  Achlm  laat  night  In  city  hall 
before  a  large  audience,  follows: 

"It  Is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
present  with  you  tonight  In  celebrating  an 
occaalon  which  In  Importance  far  tranacends 
local  Interest.  Witnessing  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a  house  of 
worship  Is  an  experience  which  has  implica- 
tions not  only  for  those  who  have  prayed  la 
It  during  those  years,  but  for  the  community 
at  large. 

"The  synagogue  of  the  Agudas  Achlm  and 
Its  congregation  form  an  Integral  part  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  Leominster.  As  a  group 
bound  together  by  their  Jewish  faith,  your 
congregation  Is  a  part  of  that  larger  commu- 
nity of  the  American  people  which  ties  to- 
gether citizens  of  different  religions  and  be- 
liefs. As  believers  In  the  Jewish  religion,  you 
also  form  a  part  of  that  other  conununlty 
which  links  all  Jews  by  their  common  Ideals 
and  moral  convictions.  The  fact  that  for 
the  past  25  years  you  have  been  able  to  pray 
here  regularly  and  undisturbed  according  to 
the  dictates  of  your  faith  Is  a  glowing  proof 
of  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  freedom 
of  worship  that  exists  In  this  great  democ- 
racy. That  your  ancient  faith  has  proved 
strong  enough  to  unite  you  during  that  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  our  age  is  evidence  of  the 
great  aplritual  vigor  of  Judaism,  which  ir- 
respective of  time  or  place  gives  meaning  to 
the  lives  of  Jews.  On  this  great  occaalon, 
we.  therefore,  pay  tribute  both  to  the  country 
In  which  you  dwell  and  to  the  faith  In  which 
you  believe." 

caxrriNcs 

"May  I.  aa  the  representative  of  larael,  a 
state  which,  though  but  recently  established. 
Is  founded  on  those  same  age-old  moral  and 
spiritual  valuea  which  you  express  In  your 
worship,  bring  you  the  greetings  of  my  people 
and  extend  to  you  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  fruitful  and  ever-expanding  activity 
within  your  synagogue  and  within  your  com- 
munity. May  I  uae  this  pleaaant  opportunity 
of  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  dU- 
tlngulshed  leader  of  your  community.  Harry 
Levlne.  who  has  rendered  Invaluable  services 
to  our  young  state  both  before  and  after  its 
crestlon.  with  the  greatest  de\otlon  and 
readiness  for  sacrifice. 

"May  I  now  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
about  what  we  believe  an  occasion  such  as 
this,  although  celebrated  far  from  our  shores, 
means  for  us  In  Isrkel. 

"The  Israel  of  old,  our  teachers  tell  us, 
was  given  Its  Identity  and-  waa  molded  into 
a  nation  by  an  act  of  faith.  As  the  Bible 
describes  It,  it  waa  the  giving  of  the  Torah 
that  made  of  Israel  an  entity  differing  from 
other  nomadic  trlbea  by  being  pledged  to  a 
new  and  richer  Ideal.  It  was  In  the  service 
at  that  Ideal  that  Israel  matured  and  became 
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the  great  spiritual  Influence  not  only  of  the 
ancient  world  but  alao  of  our  own  day  This 
spiritual  force  oonttaiMd  to  be  exerted  even 
after  the  destruction  Of  the  ancient  State  of 
Israel.  Doe  ct  the  groat  phem^mena  of  the 
history  of  our  psopto  is  thu  ainguUr  uu- 
brolMn  thread  of  aptntual  forec  that  has 
tiBltod  Jews  within  and  that  influenoed  ths 
ouulds  world  even  at  time*  when  the  ina« 
Urial  and  physical  onnrtltinn  of  Jews  was  at 
Its  lowsst  ebb. ' 

PAtAMonrr  ratr 

"In  that  procoss  the  synagogue  has  played 
a  paramount  part.  It  waa  within  the  syna- 
gogue and  around  It  that  Jews  in  the  days  of 
early  Christianity,  In  the  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  In  our  own  day  find  spiritual 
unison.  It  la  the  synagogiie  that  for  cen- 
turies has  sjrrabollzed  to  the  non -Jewlah 
world  the  essence  of  Judaism.  Had  It  not 
been  for  groups  such  as  yours,  who  faithfully 
through  ptrlods  of  darkest  oppression  kept 
their  faith,  were  proudly  devoted  to  It  and 
ready  to  die  for  It,  little  trace  would  have 
been  left  of  the  Jewlah  people  today,  and  cer- 
tainly no  basis  m'ould  have  remained  for  the 
national  renaissance  that  found  Its  climax 
In  the  establl5hment  of  the  new  State  of 
Israel  Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

"Let  no  one  make  the  mistake  though  and 
draw  from  this  historic  fact  the  conclusion 
that  the  Jewish  religion  la  identical  with  a 
spirit  of  narrow  nationalism  that  would  be 
meaningless  for  other  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, through  the  fact  that  today  a  separate 
state  exists  under  the  name  of  Israel  and  that 
at  the  same  time  there  continue  to  live 
throughout  the  world  Jews  who  owe  no  polit- 
ical allegiance  to  that  state,  but  are  full  cltl- 
aens  of  the  commtmlty  In  which  they  live, 
only  shows  that  the  spiritual  force  that  is 
Judaism  is  not  confined  in  Its  expression  to 
any  particular  form.  It  also  demonstrates 
that  the  new  State  of  Israel  derives  Inspira- 
tion from  those  very  same  values  which  moti- 
vate you  In  jour  private  lives  as  believers  in 
the  doctrines  of  Judaism  and  as  custodians 
of  our  Jewish  heritage. 

"We  in  Israel  are  pledged  to  ahow  in  the 
life  of  our  nation  that  these  Ideals  which 
motivate  you  as  individuals  and  congrega- 
tions can  be  applied  even  in  our  modem 
world  to  the  life  of  a  nation  as  a  whole.  Just 
as  you  In  your  individual  lives  as  good 
Americana  can  also  be  good  Jews  and  find 
your  highest  form  of  spiritual  happinesa  In 
being  both,  so  we  as  the  state  of  Israel  will 
find  our  greatest  reward  In  being  allowed 
tu  develop  and  to  grow  both  aa  a  distinct 
entity  built  on  the  Jewish  heritage  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a  responsible  and  valuable 
member  of  the  world  family  of  nations. 

"And  Just  aa  difficulties  facing  Individual 
Jews  in  that  struggle  throughout  the  ages 
have  never  deterred  them  from  striving  and 
stmggling  for  perfection,  we  as  a  state  today 
will  not  allow  the  many  obstacles  and  diffl- 
CTiltlea  that  lie  in  our  path  to  deflect  us 
from  that  high  purpose." 

BrXNTNC  ISStTX 

•Xet  me  take  you  for  a  brief  moment 
away  from  the  immediate  occasion  that  we 
are  commemorating  and  refer  to  one  of  the 
most  burning  Issues  that  now  face  Israel. 
It  Is  the  question  of  the  future  of  Jertisalem. 

"It  is  fitting  that  we  should  speak  here 
where  we  celebrate  an  anniversary  of  a  sa- 
cred building  of  the  place  that  Is  moat  sacred 
to  us  all.  Jerusalem  has  always  meant  to 
the  Jew  the  embodiment  of  everything  Jew- 
ish. That  has  been  so  throughout  the 
ages.  But  today  Jerusalem  in  addition  to 
being  a  symt)ol.  is  a  reality.  The  new  city 
of  Jerusalem  is  as  much  a  part  of  Israel 
aa  Tel  Aviv  because  It  was  built  up  by  Is- 
raelis. The  United  Nations  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation CoBamlaaion  haa  now  come  out 
with  a  propoaal  for  the  internatlonallxatlon 
of  the  entire  city  of  Jerusalem  and  Its  envl- 
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■lom  of  Its  emt>etiuhments,  aoch  a 
propoMi  mmtm  that  the  Jews  would  not  bo 
ib—tw  of  tbtlr  owB  faU  tn  Jewlah  Hn» 

"Tbe  November  M  reeolution  of  the  United 
Nations  enTlsacod  tbe  MUbUalUDMrt  d  a 
•ptelal  reglnM  for  JeniMlMB  #MlpMd  pri- 
marily 'to  protect  and  prwwrrt  the  unlqtM 
spirit  and  religious  inuroeu  located  In  the 
city.'  In  establUhing  such  a  reglBM  tho 
United  Nations  pledged  Itself  to  Inaure  that 
peace  and  order  reign  tn  Jerusalem.'  This 
regime  did  not  come  into  being,  though 
there  was  complete  Jewish  compllanoe  and 
cooperation.  After  May  15.  1048,  the  armed 
forces  of  Trans  Jordan.  Iraq,  and  Bgypt  Joined 
In  a  concerted  attack  on  Jerusalem,  at- 
tempting to  force  the  Jewish  population  of 
100000  to  sttrrender.  While  the  town  to- 
gether with  lU  holy  placee  was  Indtacrlm- 
Inately  Iwmbed  and  shelled  and  the  besieged 
Jewish  conununlty  faced  sUrvatlon.  the 
United  Nations  failed  to  assume  Its  respon- 
sibility. 

''The  Jewish  population  of  Jeniaalem  was 
saved  solely  by  its  own  heroic  defense  and 
the  break-through  of  the  Is-ael  Army.  Thoee 
months  of  siege  taught  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem the  bitter  lesson  that  for  them  there 
can  be  no  security  except  by  linking  their 
fate  with  the  state  of  Israel.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  economic  futiwe  and  administrative 
stability  for  a  Jewish  Jerusalem  cut  off  from 
Israel.  The  sentimental  atUchment  of  Is- 
rael and  wcH-ld  Jewry  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
importance  of  its  cultural  and  medical  cen- 
ters, the  Hebrew  University  and  Hadaasah 
Hospital,  need  only  be  emphasized." 

HOLT  PLACXS 

"Only  about  5  percent  of  the  holy  places 
in  Jerusalem  are  located  in  the  Israel  held 
parts  of  the  town.  Approximately  95  per- 
cent are  controlled  by  Jordanian  forces  in 
the  Old  City.  Such  major  Incidents  of  des- 
ecration of  holy  places  as  occurred  were  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  period  at  actual 
fighting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  places 
of  worship  deliberately  destroyed  after  the 
battle  were  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  the  Old 
City,  while  the  Israel  authorities  have 
promised  full  protection  of  the  holy  places 
within  their  territory  and  have  Insured  their 
acce.ssibility.  The  only  holy  site  to  which 
there  is  no  access  is  tbe  Jewish  WaUlng  Wall. 
"The  Government  of  Israel  does  not  be- 
lieve that  there  exists  any  fundamental  clash 
of  luteresta  between  the  Christian  world  and 
Israel  as  to  the  safeguarding  of  tbe  holy 
places.  In  this  most  recent  pronouncement. 
President  Weizmanu  reafllrmed  our  position 
on  this  point.  'We  fully  accept  the  position 
that  to  other  religions  too,  Jerusalem  is  a 
holy  city  but  It  is  our  contention  that  ail 
legitimate  intereeU  of  these  religions  can 
be  safeguarded  by  International  arrange- 
ments governing  the  holy  placea.' 

"The  Integration  of  the  Jewish  part  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  life  of  the  state  of  Israel 
has  taken  place  as  a  natural  historical  proc- 
ess arising  from  the  conditions  of  war.  from 
the  vacuum  ol  authority  created  by  the 
termination  of  the  mandate,  and  from  the 
refusal  of  the  United  Nations  to  asstnxM  any 
direct  administrative  responsibilities  on  the 
scene.  This  integration  is  not  incompatlbie 
with  the  establuhment  of  an  international 
regime  charged  with  full  authority  for  the 
effective  protection  of  the  holy  places.  Let 
me  say  here  and  now  as  my  Government 
has  said  it  In  the  past,  and  has  reito^ted  it 
(Hily  the  other  day.  we  have  no  Intention  of 
relinquishing  what  our  history  and  our  blood 
have  made  so  much  of  our  own  t>ody  as  Jew- 
ish Jerusalem. 

"May  I  emphatically  state  here  tonight 
that  my  Government  1«  resolved  to  protect 
and  safeguard  our  organic  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  the  lives  and  safety  of  its  popu- 
lation, with  the  same  vigor  and  determina- 


tioii  with  which  «•  defended  Trt  Aviv.  Haifa. 
•ad  Negba. 

"Let  ua  hope  that  the  strength  of  om  ow« 
dolwminauon.  Jolaotf  with  the  help  of  omt 
Mlov  Jews  all  «vtr  the  world  and  with  tlM 
aasletaJMO  of  mmi  «(  food  faith  everywhsro. 
wUl  en«M«  ta  to  MlUeve  that  gual.  m  that 
It  may  reflect  credit  not  only  on  tbe  sUU 
of  Israel,  but  on  the  Jewish  poople  every. 
whore  In  a  world  of  brotherhood,  peace,  and 
International  coopwattM  for  whldi  «•  aU 
strive." 


Urge  Newtpaperi   lavitc  Oppositioa  bjr 
Improper  News  ReprctenUtMs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOtTU  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BVBBaOITATIVai 

Tuesday.  September  27. 1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uu^ 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  this  coun- 
try are,  In  many  cases,  influencing  large 
segments  of  the  population  against  them 
by  prejudiced,  narrow,  and  short-sighted 
editorial  and  news  policies.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcsmo  the  letter  Mr. 
James  M.  Withe  row  of  Moorhead,  Mum., 
has  sent  to  the  editor  of  one  of  our  na- 
tional news  magazines.  Mr.  Withert»w 
has  given  me  permission  to  use  his  letter: 
Geaham  Pattxbson.  Esq., 
Publisher,  Pathfinder, 

Wfuhington,  D.  C. 
Obab  Mb.  PArnasoN:  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment you  on  your  magazine  which  I  have 
read  with  Interest  for  aeveral  years.  Tour 
coverage  of  the  country  as  a  whole  ia  mors 
unbiased  than  any  of  tbe  other  publicatloaa 
of  the  large  eastern  cities.  During  tbe  last 
30  years.  I  have  covered  a  large  portion  of 
the  United  Sutes  and  noted  the  commercial 
and  political  opLniona  and  oonditkms  pre- 
vailing. I  am  going  to  give  you  some  ot  the 
criticisms  I  have  heard  and  commercial  ob- 
servations which  I  have  made  in  the  hops 
that  they  wUl  prove  of  aome  Interest  and 
value  to  you  in  the  conduct  of  yotu  publica- 
tiou. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem.  I  have  fotmd  more 
provincialism  and  sophistication  In  the  large 
cities  like  New  York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco, 
and  New  Orleans,  than  I  find  In  the  smaller 
cities  and  in  the  rural  communities. 

This  is  due  largely  to  two  factora:  Tbo 
larger  businessmen  do  not  Uve  In  the  cities 
from  which  their  business  Investments  are 
conducted.  Second,  the  working  classes  are 
inclined  to  work  in  groups,  aiul  their  political 
Interests  are  largely  confined  to  the  wards 
where  they  vote  and  which  are  usually  under 
control  of  local  bosses,  who  have  the  vote 
cast  In  accordance  with  their  private  In- 
terests. 

Prom  a  press  standpoint,  the  managing 
editors  are  usually  governed  by  the  wlahea 
of  their  advertisers  and  tbe  local  prejudicea 
of  their  readers.  Very  few  reason  cut  the 
problems  on  their  merlta.  In  the  large  cities, 
they  are  sincerely  convinced  thst  the  coun- 
try readers  are  ignorant  and  incapable  of 
forming  sound  Jtidgmenta  on  the  questions 
of  the  day.  Therefcav.  they  preaent  national 
Issues  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dtlea 
rather  than  the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  fallacy  of  this  standpoint  has 
been  shown  in  tbe  recent  election,  and  taa- 
less  the  party  leaders  wUl  wake  up.  It  win 
undoubtedly  result  in  tbe  defeat  of  many 
of  the  present  leaders  of  both  parties. 
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te  your  ermuamrtiai  raporU.  which  I  find 
In  th«  aubjacta  eoT«r«d  but  you 
protfuettoo  which  fumuh  a 
for  tta*  mbjaeta  which  you  coT«r. 
To«  ovarlook  tta*  fact  that  U  U  th«  produc- 
tion ot  wheat,  com.  cotton,  tobacco.  11t«- 
Mock,  dairy  producta.  and  fruit  which  pro- 
to  iHiy  tha  manuXactured 
a  Um  etUaa  and  th*t  whan  tha 
dtmlniatoaa.  tha  output 
tactortaa,  tha  bank  dapoalu  and 
dedlna  and  we  have  a  depreaaton. 
yoQ  (all  to  give  the  condttlona  In  tha 
It  aactlona.  particularly  In  the  agrt- 
evltaral  araaa.  ao  tbat  they  (aal  that  they 
lilMliialia  agatnat  and  uaa  tlMtr  prej- 
thtM  ciaalfad  against  the  cities.  In  tha 


If  you  would  publish  the  substance  of  tha 
raporta  of  tha  nine  radaral  Raaarva  banks. 
your  raadari  would  have  a  battar  knowledge 
at  tba  aoonomle  affairs  of  tha  entire  country. 
Than  yoa  ftva  ^wclal  attention  to  the  rasulu 
of  tfapai latent  stores,  forgetting  that  it  Is 
grooMT  Morea  which  are  tha  beat  Index  of 
tba  spatial iif  opoB  the  nsceaattlaa  o<  lUe  and 
tiM  ganaral  walfara  of  tha  country. 

In  banking,  you  are  too  much  Inclined  to 
aecapt  the  dictation  of  tha  large  banks  of 
If  aw  Tork.  who  arc  too  much  eonflnad  to  spc- 
etal    tradaa    and    large    biialneaa    concerns, 
tbaraAwa  lack  knowledge  of  the  basic  tndus- 
trtaa  of  tha  country      In  addition  with  tha 
daokipmant    of    hydroelectrtc    power,    the 
smaller    manufacturing    Industrlea    are    no 
longer  ooafload  to  coal  and  steam  power,  this 
with  tba  saving  of  fralgbu.  employment  of 
id  capital  U  gradually  decen- 
tba  aaaaufacturlng  interesu  of  the 
In   the  Pacific  Coast  States,   this 
la  Tery  raptd   and   when   the  next 
reapportionment    bill    u    paased.    you    must 
aspect   California   and  Texaa  to  Uke   their 
ptpeaa    in    the    larger    conpssatonal    repre- 
aantatu>n  of  the  country.      The   Industrial 
«Mt  can  no  longer  control  the  political  dea- 
ttatm  ct  the  country       In   the  Middle  and 
Wtatam  SUtes.  the  bank  credits  have  become 
available  to  the  smaller  Industrlea  who  are 
getUng  Into  a  poaltlon  to  compete  sucreaa- 
fully  with  the  large  Industrlea  of  the  east. 
Thaaa  are  asttars  which  the  large  news- 
papers and  OMgaalnea  fail  to  realize,  there- 
fore, their  neglact  to  glre  proper  news  repre- 
aantatlon  to  tha  raat  of  the  country  u  cen- 
trmUMBf   prejudice   and   collective  effort  of 
th*   majorities    against    them        Therefore. 
arnsa  would  dictate  that  the  preaa 
of  tba  last  ought   to  realise 
that  tb««r  trade  territory  In  the  West  has 
increased  to  a  ttage  where  lu  interesu  must 
be   either   racognlaed    or    eastern    intercata 
excluded. 

Think  theae  things  over  and  let  me  hear 
from  you  intelligently  on  the  problems  set 
fdrth  herein 

▼•ry  truly  yotirs. 

jAMxa  If.  WrrHxaow. 


Propriety  Of  ended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  xrw  TO&K 

m  TH«  ROUSX  OF  RSPRKBirTATIVaB 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  m  the  Ra©- 
o«B.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Buffalo  tN.  Y.)  News: 


KxATTwe.  Of  ReahMtar.  to  prohibit  Supreme 
Court  Justloaa  fToaa  appearing  as  character 
wltnisaaa  In  criminal  caaes  must  certainly 
ba  regarded  as  a  proper  rebuke  for  the  two 
who  did  it  In  the  Alger  HIas  perjury  trial. 

Ba(antlaaa  of  tha  other  controversial  as- 
paela  of  thla  ease,  tha  impropriety  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Supreme  Court  Justlcea  Prank- 
furter  and  Reed  aa  character  witnesses  for 
the  defendant  seems  scarcely  open  to  ques- 
tion. Their  testimony  contained  no  scrap 
of  factual  evidence:  they  were  simply  giving 
their  opinion  as  to  tha  character  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

Their  very  presence  In  such  a  role  was  de- 
meaning to  the  judiciary,  for  their  testimony 
waa  not  entitled  to  greater  credence  than 
that  of  any  other  witneas.  yet  they  robed 
It  with  the  prestige  of  the  highest  court. 
They  aaked  for  the  rebuke  they  received  from 
the  eight  Jurors  who.  voting  for  conviction, 
thereby  expraaaad  their  low  regard  for  the 
ability  of  111  sari.  Frankfurter  and  Reed  to 
Judge  character  In  this  Instance. 

Since  the  trial,  it  has  been  noted  that 
we  may  one  day  face  a  situation  where  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  might  be 
called  to  teatlfy  in  similar  vein,  thus  dis- 
qualifying the  entire  Court  from  sitting  In 
final  review.  But  this  la  a  very  remote  con- 
tingency at  most.  It  u  enough  to  ask  that 
the  conduct  of  Justlcea  Reed  and  Frank- 
furter be  not  repeated  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  damages  Irreparably  the  prestige  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Propriety  cannot  be  leg- 
islated, but  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  Insist  on  a  fvUl  measure  of  It  from 
the  members  of  their  highest  Judicial  tribu- 
nal. That  goes  for  the  Jiistlces  who  doff 
their  robes  to  make  political  stump  speeches 
no  leaa  than  these  who  took  the  stand  as 
character  witnesses  in  an  ordinary  criminal 
trial. 


Kejmctian  Ecooomics  aad  the  Publk  Debt 


arrmmmm 

7»«^h   leglMatton    mav   ba   an   Inappro- 
prlaia    remedr.    tba    bUl    by    Mn»Menumve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNXaOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESlSTTATTVlS 

Tuesdav.  September  27.  1949 

Mr  JITDD     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  weekly  financial  service.  Eco- 
nomic Trend  Line  Studies; 
KxTNKsiAM  ■coaioanca  awo  -mt  Pusnc  Drwr 
In    the    past    90    years    public    debt    has 
aasumed    an    ever    Increaalni^    role    in    eco- 
nomic affairs.  p.irtlcularly   Federal  Govern - 
aaant  debt.     There  is  considerable  confusion 
In  thinking  on  th?  subject  of  Federal  debt, 
and    we    hear    various    vague    references    to 
national  bankruptcy,  rulnoiu  inflation,  etc. 
Unfortunately,  remarka  are  made  from  time 
to    time   on    the    subject    by    politicians    or 
public  offlcUla  which  reveal  that  they  have 
little  real  Inalght  into  the  problem.     It  may 
be  helpful  to  review  totam  of  tha  basic  prln- 
ctplea  of  public  debt  man^amaiil.  aspaclally 
the    modification    in    viewpoint    which    haa 
developed   alnce    the    mld-1930's.    In    an    at- 
tempt to  aatabUab  a  foundation  for  sound 
thinking. 

In  1»3«  the  late  J.  if  Keynea  published 
his  famous  book  entitled  "The  General 
Theory  of  employment.  Intereat.  and  Money." 
Thla  book,  together  with  the  writings  of  the 
Kaynaalan  acbool  of  economuts.  has  duml- 
natad  •eKmnmic  theorlea  and  public  policlea 
in  thla  country  for  14  years.  Keynes  set  forth 
a  ratiof^^l  theory  of  ec  .nomlc  behavior  which 
differed  subsuntlally  from  the  so-called  neo- 
claaelcal  doctrlnea  prtvlously  In  vogue.     Al- 


though he  developed  an  Integrated  aystem 
encompaaalng  total  economic  activity,  here 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  evolution  of 
his  Ideas  on  public  debt. 

In  general.  Keynes  and  hla  followers  held 
that  the  violent  fluctuations  in  business  ac- 
tivity were  caused  by  a  periodic  disequilib- 
rium which  developed  between  the  flow  of 
money  savings  and  Investment.  During 
times  of  prosperity,  the  rate  of  savings  is 
stimulated  to  such  high  levels  that  It  la  Im- 
posslbie  to  find  sufflclent  outlets  for  Inveat- 
menu  and  this  leads  to  a  contraction  In 
economic  activity  and  unemployment.  Thla 
latter  devf'opment  serves  to  depress  Invest- 
ment opportunltlea  and  may  further  exag- 
gerate the  unbalance.  Under  this  approach, 
the  primary  problem  to  be  solved  In  order  to 
avoid  deprsaalooa  and  maintain  high  em- 
ployment la  to  keep  the  level  of  Investment 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  to  the  level  of 
savings.  Since  it  Is  aasumed  private  enter- 
prise (under  these  conditions)  cannot  pro- 
vide adequate  Investment  opportunities,  it  la 
a  brief  step  to  the  recommendation  that  the 
Federal  Government  expand  Investment  ac- 
tlvltlea. 

This  la  the  route  by  which  the  Keyneslan 
school  arrived  at  the  theory  of  the  "com- 
pensatory fiscal  policy."  Prof.  Alvln  Han- 
sen has  been  one  of  the  foremost  dis- 
ciples of  thU  Idea.  The  proposal  la  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  spend  money  on 
public  works  and  Investment  projects  dur- 
ing depression  periods  In  order  to  stimulate 
employment  and  incomes.  Thla  will  create 
deficits  and  have  an  inflationary  effect  on 
the  economy.  Subsequently,  when  business 
activity  recovers.  Increased  taxes  should  be 
imposed  and  the  surplus  used  to  retire  debt. 
Thus,  under  this  plan  a  flscal  policy  would 
be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain 
high  Incomes  and  employment,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  long-term  rlsea  In  the  national  debt 
would  be  avoided  by  balancing,  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  deflclts  and  surpluses. 

This  Is  a  very  brief  and  Inadequate  expoal- 
tlon  of  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  tha 
Keynealan  thesis.  There  has  been  a  great 
volume  of  literature  written  on  the  subject, 
much  of  it  highly  technical  and  of  Uttla 
Interest  except  to  professional  economlata. 
We  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  reader  with 
theae  dlacuaalons. 

aVALUATIKO    KXTNaSIAM    XCONOMICS 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Keynealan 
ideas  have  had  a  permanent  Impact  on  eco- 
nomic thinking.  Many  of  hU  critics  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  completely  unfa- 
miliar with  his  views.  Indeed.  It  Is  likely 
that  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  of  tha 
Keyneslan  critics  (outside  the  realm  of  pro- 
fessional economists)  have  thoroughly  read 
the  General  Theory  and  been  able  to  undcr- 
atand  the  exposition. 

Several  valuable  contributions  have  been 
made  by  the  Keyneslan  school.  The  theory 
presented  the  first  rational  explanation  of 
the  economic  system  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  a  simple  buyer  and  seller 
relationship,  it  laid  the  groundwork  for 
significant  refinements  In  the  determination 
of  national  Income  data.  It  established. 
more  clearly  than  had  ever  been  done  be- 
fore, the  poaltlve  influence  of  the  national 
debt  and  government- fiacal  poUcy  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  It  repreaents 
the  first  really  scientific  approach  to  tha 
problem  of  avoiding  depressions  In  a  fre« 
economy.  These  and  many  other  contri- 
butions Insure  the  fact  that  several  of  tha 
original  Keynealan  Ideaa  wui  outlive  their 
crltlca. 

Deaplte  all  his  brilliance  and  Insight  into 
economic  problenw.  Keynes  had  certain  very 
human  faulta.  He  was  primarily  a  thinker 
and  often  tandsd  to  be  Impatient  with  the 
practical  datalls  of  administration  and  exec- 
utive functioning  He  lockwl  upon  his  work 
aa  merely  an  exienaioa  In  existing  economic 
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theory  and  generally  failed  to  realise  how 
revolutionary  It  seemed  to  others  Upon  oc- 
casions Keynea  would  tend  to  become  some- 
what emotional  and  make  statements  which 
be  undoubtedly  later  regretted  This  ac- 
counts for  a  certain  disparity  t>etween  hla 
speeches  and  Interviews  and  his  more  schol- 
arly writing.  For  example.  In  Informal  dla- 
ciisslons  he  was  often  quoted  as  saying  that 
If  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  It  was  by  all 
means  more  desirable  to  have  Inflation  rather 
than  deflation.  Although  subaequently  the 
remark  was  usually  qualified,  it  nevertheless 
stamped  him  as  a  radical  and  gave  rise  to 
charges  that  he  favored  perpetual  deficit 
spending  and  a  progressive  cheapening  In 
the  value  of  money 

Keynes  and  his  more  thoughful  followera 
were  disappointed  that  his  ldea.s  were  not 
more  readily  accepted  by  the  business  com- 
munity, but.  on  the  contrary,  often  gener- 
ated hoetlllty.  He  proclaimed  himself  a 
champion  of  free  enterprise  and  sincerely 
opposed  all  forms  of  socialism  or  collectiv- 
ism. He  believed  that  private  capitalism 
waa  being  greatly  waafcened  by  the  violence 
of  basin  ess  ffuctusttons  and  clearly  saw  ihe 
destruction  which  came  about  through  un- 
employment and  depression.  He  believed  his 
solution  offered  a  practical  way  to  maintain 
blffta  levels  of  business,  employment,  and 
proflts.  and  as  such,  he  tailed  to  understand 
why  it  was  nut  acceptable  to  large  segments 
of  the  business  community. 

THi  pirrFCuitTXa  aw  MrrLrrm  a  coMrENSAToav 

FTSCAL   POLICY 

The  theory  of  the  compensatory  flscal  pol- 
icy. It  would  eeem.  can  be  accepted  as  sound. 
But  tv.  date  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
faahlonlng  it  Into  an  efficient  tool  for  sta- 
bilizing the  economy.  Those  who  oppose  the 
idea  on  the  grounds  that  It  la  Impractical 
have  certainly  had  experience  on  their  side. 
Not  only  have  Government  agencies  shown 
a  lack  of  foresight  in  applying  appropriate 
economic  policies  designed  to  aid  stability 
but  there  haa  also  been  little  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  general  voting  population  to 
insist  on  a  realistic  flscal  program.  A  com- 
pensatory flscal  policy  demands  the  highest 
degree  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  general 
welfare.  Instead  of  achieving  this.  Keyne- 
slan economics  has  been  perverted,  with  the 
approval  of  the  mass  of  voters,  Into  an  excuae 
for  unbridled,  and  in  many  instances,  irre- 
sponsible spending.  The  first  hurdle  ( but  by 
no  meana  the  last)  in  making  such  a  scheme 
work  is  the  development  of  popular  support 
for  a  program  of  heavy  taxes  and  debt  re- 
tirement In  times  of  prosperity.  In  our  pres- 
ent society  this  means  a  very  real  and  per- 
sonal sacriflce  on  the  part  of  every  citizen 
which  haa  not  been  in  evidence  to  date. 

There  are  many  implied  assumptions  In 
the  notion  of  the  compensatory  flscal  policy 
which  are  naive  in  the  extreme.  First  of  all. 
It  la  assumed  that  some  superhuman  agency 
can  kucw  in  advance  the  course  of  the  econ- 
omy and  that  this  group  will  be  able  to  have 
anavptlate  policies  ready,  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  in  operation  In  time  to  prevent 
aharp  dislocations  In  the  economy.  The 
period  Immediately  following  the  war  pro- 
vides a  case  In  point.  The  best  minds  in 
the  administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment forecaat  huge  tUMBiplaVBMat  and  de- 
flation in  1046.  DooMStle  preflKftms  were 
built  on  this  foundation  with  th*  rssult  that 
the  natural  Inflationary  pressures  were 
greatl>  Intenalfled  through  encouragement 
of  wage  raises,  public  spending,  and  tax  re- 
duction. We  have  had  another  treatment 
more  recently.  Aa  late  as  4  or  6  months  ago 
public  spokesmen  were  warning  against  fur- 
ther Ir.flatlonary  dangers  when  actually  ths 
postwar  Inflaeion  began  to  subside  a  year  ago. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  assumption  that  the 
national  budget  can  be  rcdxiced  or  Increased 
at  wlM  within  a  very  broad  rangs.  Dowavsr. 
this  is  not  true.    The  necessities  of  tnt 


tional  politics  since  the  end  of  the  war,  for 
example,  have  demanded  heavy  military  ex- 
penditures. Thus  it  would  have  been  almost 
Impossible  to  have  cut  the  budget  draatically 
In  recent  yean,  even  though  such  action 
wotild  have  been  Indicated.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  outline  a  comprehensive  long- 
rangt  flscal  program  without  having  It  Im- 
paired by  unexpected  events. 

Finally,  the  theory  of  employing  flscal 
management  to  stabilize  the  economy  ignores 
the  enormously  complex  questions  of  where 
and  how  Federal  money  is  to  be  spent  and 
who  will  benefit,  as  well  as  the  counterpart 
of  who  Is  to  be  Uxed  and  what  form  the  tax 
structure  should  take.  Fundamentally,  this 
involves  decisions  regarding  the  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  Income.  While  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  compenaatory 
flscal  policy  have  talked  at  length  about  sta- 
bilizing the  economy,  they  have  not  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  thought  or  presented  a  clear 
agreement  as  to  how  wealth  and  Income 
should  be  redistributed.  Here  the  Marxists 
have  supplied  their  own  answer  to  the  Key- 
neslans.  Thus.  Keynes,  an  avowed  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Sccialist,  has  provided 
a  strong  tool  to  these  groups. 

CGNCLUSION 

The  economics  of  public  debt  is  relatively 
simple.  Either  we  adopt  a  true  compensatory 
fiscal  policy  and  try  to  m.alntaln,  over  a 
period  of  time,  balanced  budgets,  or  we  con- 
tinue to  create  large  deficit-s.  These  deficits 
may  not  cause  immediate  difficulty,  but 
whenever  a  demand  is  made  on  national  re- 
sources which  is  greater  than  can  be  met  (as 
in  time  of  war.  or  In  the  future  when  we  seri- 
ously deplete  mineral  reserves)  the  ground- 
work is  laid  for  skyrocketing  inflation. 

This  is  merely  one  aspect  of  the  truism 
that  economic  relationships  are  universal. 
There  is  no  such  thing  aa  New  Deal  eco- 
nomics. Socialist  economics,  Conununlst  eco- 
nomics, or  capitalist  economics.  Basically, 
when  these  terms  are  used  they  mean  vary- 
ing political  systems,  but  not  different  eco- 
nomics. A  true  compensatory  flscal  program 
Is  actually  the  same  as  the  former  ideal  of  a 
balanced  budget  every  year,  except  under 
thla  concept  the  balancing  process  is  for  a 
period  of  yean.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
perverted  into  an  excuae  for  accumulatii\g 
even  larger  deficits  does  not  suspend  eco- 
nomic laws.  The  homely  proverb  of  "not 
being  able  to  eat  your  cake  and  have  It  too" 
has  been  revised  in  some  quarters  to  "Tou 
may  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too,  provided 
you  can  grab  another  piece  from  someone 
else." 
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or 
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Tuesday,  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Il4r.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  splendid  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Boston  Herald  of  August  31,  1949. 
entitled  "Religious  Front  Line,"  com- 
menting on  the  dignified  and  strong  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Vatican  in  an  exchange 
of  diplomatic  messages  prior  to  World 
WarU. 

Kxucious  raoNT  Lm 

It  is  still  very  fashionable  in  some  unin- 
formed circles  to  spssk  of  s  Vatican  attitude 
of  friendliness  toward  the  Nazi  government. 
This  makes  a  kind  of  logic  with  unthmking 


liberals  because  It  is  well  known  bow  strongly 
the  church  has  opposed  communism,  which 
the  Nazis  also  opposed,  in  aomewh.-*  wobbly 
fashion.  The  State  Department  has  recently 
published  ofllclal  documents  which  threw  an 
instructive  light  on  this  situation.  They 
are  contained  In  Documents  on  German  For- 
eign Policy.  Series  D.  containing  official  docu- 
ments of  the  German  Foreign  OOlcc  for  the 
years  1987  to  193«.  Included  are  all  of  the 
documents  bearing  upon  relations  between 
the  Holy  See  and  Germany  In  the  tense 
period  from  March  1937  to  September  1938. 
No  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  them 
can  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  firm  anti- 
nazlsm  of  the  Vatican.  What  particularly 
interested  us.  however,  were  the  strong  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment by  the  then  Papal  Secretary  of 
State.  Cardinal  Pacelll,  now  Pope  Plus  xn. 
The  communication  which  aeemed  moat 
slgniflcant  waa  a  note  from  the  Papal  Secre- 
tary to  the  German  Ambassadc«-  dated  April 
30.  1937.  in  which  he  replied  to  a  German 
note  of  AprU  12  attributing  political  motives 
to  the  Vatican  In  giving  world-wide  distribu- 
tion to  the  encyclical.  Mit  brennender  Sorge. 
which  was  read  from  Catholic  pulpits 
throughout  Germany  on  March  21,  1937 

One  could  only  be  reminded  of  the  current 
Kremlin,  as  he  must  again  and  again  in  read- 
ing these  papers,  when  the  Germans  charged 
that  the  customary  circulation  of  the  en- 
cyclical to  bishops  of  the  church  everywhere 
constituted  an  attempt  "to  arouse  the  world 
against  the  new  Germany." 

The  Nazis  also  craftily  used  the  old  anti- 
Communist  gag  to  embarrass  the  church, 
stating  that  the  encyclical  had  "destroyed 
the  effect  of  the  papal  encyclical  against 
communism  Issued  Just  previously,  and  dealt 
a  dangerous  blow  to  the  defense  front  against 
the  world  menace  of  bolshevism.  so  very  de- 
sirable for  the  Catholic  Church  in  particular." 
The  then  Cardinal  Pacelll  proved  himself 
more  than  adequate  to  deal  with  the  Berlin 
phrase-makers.  Wh.-.t  is  most  interesting 
and  timely  waa  what  he  had  to  say  in  reply 
to  that  well  calculated  Jab  regarding  com- 
munism: 

"The  Holy  Father  owes  It  to  the  dignity 
and  essential  impartiality  of  his  Supreme 
Pontlflcate.  however,  while  condemning  the 
BolshevisUc  sjrstem  of  delusion  and  revolu- 
tion, not  to  close  hla  eyea  to  errora  that  are 
beginnmg  to  lastaaate  themselves  into  other 
political  and  ktonlogleal  movements  and  are 
presaing  for  supremacy.  The  fact  that  such 
erron  are  alao  found  within  political  defen- 
alvc  fronta  which  have  a  general  anti-Bol- 
shevist orientation  cannot  constitute  a  Jus- 
tiflcatlon  for  tolerating  or  ignoring  them  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  authority  on  religious 
teaching.     •     •     • 

"Nothmg  would  lie  more  disastrous  to  the 
Internal  and  external  cohesiveness  and  to 
the  continued  existence,  deaplte  great  strain, 
of  a  strong  defensive  front  against  the  world 
danger  of  atheistic  communism,  then  ths 
erroneotia  belief  that  this  defense  can  be 
based  solely  upon  external  power  and  that 
the  spiritual  powen  can  be  denied  their 
rightful  place  In  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
misguided  than  to  restrict,  among  the  spir- 
itual powers  of  the  world,  the  fleld  of  oper- 
ations of  Christianity  and  of  its  inherent 
values  of  truth  and  life,  and  to  prevent  the 
church  from  fully  utilizing  the  powers  latent 
in  it  and  ready  for  action  to  overcome  spirit- 
ually, as  a  blessing  of  the  nations,  the  erron 
and  misconceptions  inherent  in  bolaheviam. 
It  is  precisely  to  this  error  and  to  the  falss 
attitude  resulting  from  it  that  leading  circlss 
in  present-day  Germany  have  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  succumbed." 

This,  It  seems  to  us,  is  a  timely  clariflca- 
tlon  of  the  confusion  ao  often  exhibited 
about  the  extremes  of  totalitarian  lam  which 
actually  approximate  the  same  evU  thing. 
This,  the  Vatican  saw  more  clearly  than 
some    of     cur     contemporaries.      Moreover, 
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noCtilnc  noed*  more  Ttcorous  statement  than 
thai  tr.a  weakness  ot  tlM  w«at  to  not  so 
much  phr«ic«l  as  moral.  Phony  ss  tb«  Com- 
munist dogma  may  b«  It  is  a  dofms  which 
to  iBCtta  satna  men  to  amasinff  deeds, 
never  had  s  challenge  so  great 
■•  to  balp  the  people  ot  western  clTlltzatlon 
back,  or  forward  to  a  crystal  clear  sense  of 
moral  puipoes.  As  several  of  the  nation's 
Liberal*  have  recently  admitted,  our 
It  or4er  In  America  leaves  us  without 
eery  much  worth  Itghtlng  for  except  our  own 
It  Is.  Indeed,  a  moral  crisis. 


Platfonas 


KXTTNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  FLoaxDA 

Df  THB  HOUSK  OP  RBPRBSEyTATIVKS 

Tufiday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  permuslon  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  U»e  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro.  I  includa 
•  Boat  splendid  editorial  from  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  Times  In  which  the  editor. 
Charles  Francis  Coe.  an  mrtitandtag  edtl* 
tonal  writer  and  profotiad  ttdnkcr.  db- 
CIMMI  the  necessity  of  American  citizens 
haring  a  platform.  I  commend  the  10 
plank:i  of  thi.s  platform  for  the  serious 
consl<ter«Uon  of  the  ever-true  American 
who  beHrres  tn  the  imperishable  principle 
ordained  by  the  Nation's  founding 
fathers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PLATTOBMa 

Platforms  hare  long  been  a  part  of  politi- 
cal campaigns.  Candidates  have  them.  Par- 
ties have  them.  All  too  often,  they  have  been 
used  solely  for  campaign  purposes,  then 
fortocten. 

It  li  Bot  about  lime  that  the  Aaaerlcan 
•Mmb  ha»  a  platform?  Should  not  eeery 
cltlaen.  aacaiaaat  of  his  liberties,  devoted  to 
our  homelanC  eonedoiu  of  his  duties  to 
posterity,  adofit  a  platform  and  enforce  if* 
We  think  so.  What  sort  of  a  platform  should 
that  be?    May  we  presume  to  suggsst? 

1.  Preedom  of  every  Individual  to  work 
aberc  and  Mt  what  he  pleases:  to  marry  only 
by  Indlvtd^jal  choice  and  to  worship  as  he 
he  sees  fie. 

1.  Ftsedom  of  the  Individual  Independ- 
ently to  contract  for  lawful  purposes  wttbout 
f  terfprence  from  Oorernment 

S.  Ftee<>um  of  any  person  to  engage  In 
or  Industry,  to  perfect  ways  and 
of  proAtaMe  public  service,  to  grow  in 
hia  aflaira  In  proportion  to  his  competitive 
capacity. 

4.  Preedom  for  the  Individual  to  think  for 
Ittasaelf .  speak  for  himself  and  openly  to  dis- 
cuss problems  affecting  hu  sfTaira. 

ft.  Preedom  for  all.  to  )oln  In  oomam  altart 
to  dafand  tbe  public  welfare  >g-»»«^  tnra- 
■toaa  ot  the  common  right;  disaster:  opprea- 
skm  by  goveraaMntal  efeneles;  and  to  per< 
feet  and  Indtilge  such  meastires  as  will  pro- 
mote the  msjorlty  interest,  while  defeadlnf 
minoritf  ifmt. 

7.  Preadom  to  )oln  the  parade  of  prodoe- 
tlOB  WlUell  li  tlia  fomdation  of  this  free 
ftMdeai  to  produce  oneself  and  to 
that  one's  neighbor  bear  a  fair  and 
JmH  ehars  of  the  hardens  ol  ordered  •oetecy. 

a.  Prsedom  to  pursue  bapplaem  la  rifht- 
ful  appUoatlBB  af  one's  ambitions,  ideels. 
iBVOBtlOM^  flraatlaaa.  and  earning  power 

t  Preedom  to  preserve  and  defend  human 
dignity,  to  find  tn  man  the  lnatr\ime;itallty 
oC  Ood  m  the  earth,  and  to  achieve  ever- 


Increasing  Identity  with  God's  plan  for  peace, 
evolution,  and  mounting  purpose  of  life. 

10.  Preedom  to  vote  and.  even  more  Im- 
portant, determination  to  exercise  that  free- 
dom on  appropriate  occasions  where  the 
settlement  of  public  issues  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  policy  Ilea  at  bar. 

That,  we  suggest,  is  a  good  platform. 

If  adopted  by  every  citizen  »he  estate  of 
cttiaenshlp  would  divest  itself  of  tbe  dross 
of  politics;  It  would  rear  Itself  to  the  statua 
of  world  dominion  in  equity.  It  would  de- 
velop the  crafts  of  men.  as  well  as  their 
avarice.  It  would  fortify  the  bulwarks  of 
freedom  by  providing  the  spiritual  muni- 
tions without  which  freedom  must  perish. 
It  would  remove  from  the  affrighted  thinking 
of  business  fear  of  the  political  crack-downs 
of  governing  powers,  and  would  inspire  in 
artisans,  pride  of  workmanship,  snd  faith  In 
the  imperishable  principle  ordslned  by  our 
founding  fathers.     These  things  it  would  do. 

What  things  will  you  do? 

CHAatES  PaANCIS  Coc. 
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or 
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ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  in  the  September  8. 
1949.  issue  of  the  Delmarva  News,  pub- 
lished at  Selbyvllle.  Del.,  an  excellent  and 
timely  editorial  entitled  "Congressional 
Investigations". 

This  editorial  deals  with  a  very  serious 
matter — the  failure  of  Federal  Depart- 
ments to  disclose  information  concerning 
known  IrreRulariUea  within  Government 
agencies  Evidence  sub.stantiating  the 
existence  of  this  situation  was  recently 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
Delaware's  di.stinguished  senior  Senator. 
John  J.  Wiluams. 

I  am  confident  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  all  citizens  will  agree  that 
such  failures  by  Government  ofljtcials  to 
carry  out  properly  their  respon-sibilities 
must  be  discontinued.  The  editorial  to 
which  I  referred  follows: 


coHcismaiowAi.  invkstmsi 

We  suspect  that  at  one  tlOM  or 
mo»t  ereryooe  has  felt  that  the  rash  of  con- 
iresakmal  Inveetlgatlons  of  ths  past  years 
has  been  overdone,  and  perhaps  It  has. 

But  one  thing  which  sssms  to  be  com- 
mon of  oaost  sll  Investigations  Is  that  some 
departmont  or  other  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment haa  apparently  known  about  the  ir- 
regularities long  before  Congreas  got  around 
to  invsstlgatlng  the  matter,  and  for  one 
reason  or  another  chose  to  keep  the  mstter 
quiet  until  our  elected  reprceentatlvcs  fer- 
reted It  out. 

The  recent  revelations  by  Senstor 
WnxfAMs  of  Mitlsboro.  In  connection 
the  blsck-market  operations  on  broilers  dur- 
mg  the  war.  like  others,  revealed  that  docu- 
menu  which  would  have  exonerated  ths 
poultrymen  of  the  penlnsuls  snd  shown  up 
Psderal  Government  (lepartment  irregular  1- 
ties  were  kept  on  file  awsy  from  the  puWlc 
eye. 

ThU  common  practice  of  hiding  deport* 
mental  Irregularities  from  the  public  wtoleli 
supports  tbe  departmenu  Is  malpractice  and 


to  our  wsy  of  thinking  malfeasance  of  ofBce 
by  the  department  heads. 

True,  they  are  not  elected  by  the  people, 
but  they  are  appointed  by  the  peoples' 
elected  representatives  and  Just  as  respon- 
sible to  the  American  public  as  any  Con- 
gressman. It  would  seem  that  any  depart- 
ment head  who  knows  of  an  Irregularity  In 
his  department  is  morally  obligated  to  re- 
veal that  irregularity  to  the  public  and  im- 
mediately set  8 bout  rectifying  the  situation. 

However,  the  practice  seems  to  be  Jiut  the 
oppoalte  The  department  heads  apparently 
not  only  hide  the  irregularities,  but  continue 
the  ofTenders  in  office. 

All  thu  would  seem  that  the  admlnls- 
trstion  which  has  been  tn  power  since  1932 
hss  been  there  so  long  that  they  t>elieve 
themselves  to  be  demigods,  responsible  not 
to  the  people,  but  only  unto  themselves. 
They  are  apparently  In  the  groove  of  gov* 
ernment  for  themselves,  and  not  (or  tbo 
people. 

HUtory  is  replete  with  such  cases  of  long- 
term  sdmlnutrstlons  which  have  ultimately 
become  corrupt  and  cocky.  Others  have 
even  assumed  sll  the  powers  of  the  people, 
holding  power  by  decree  rather  than  by  the 
will  of  the  people. 

CotUd  It  be  that  the  present  Democratic, 
or  rather  Pair  Deal  adminlscratlon  in  Waah- 
Ington  has  reached  this  point?  Certainly 
corruptnew  has  been  revested.  Certainly 
the  Involvement  of  high  officlsls  In  Irregu- 
laritlee  has  not  been  rsre.  Certainly  the 
top-kicks  of  the  administration  have  not 
been  inclined  to  oust  the  offenders  and  re- 
place them  with  other  men.  They  have, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  put  up  a  false  face 
of  loyalty  to  their  comrades  involved,  defied 
Concroes.  and  thereby  the  public,  and  gone 
along  their  merry  way.  figuratively  thumb- 
ing their  noses  at  the  people. 

If  this  is  their  attitude,  and  conditions 
would  seem  to  substantiate  this  assumption, 
then  It  Is  high  time  to  turn  the  rascals  out 
of  office,  and  1950  offers  the  American  people 
their  first  and  excellent  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  not  government 
by  decree  and  corporation. 


Freedom  of  Economic  Haniiicaps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MamACHTmrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tme$day.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speatcer.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  made  by  Orville 
S  Poland,  economic  advi.ser  to  Governor 
Dever.  to  the  League  Reporter  sum- 
mariiing  the  new  spirit  that  Is  at  work 
to  provide  more  Job^  and  revive  Industry 
in  New  England : 

At  the  Quoddy  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  in  Bastport. 
Maine,  to  determine  the  practicality  of  har- 
tides  at  Paaaamaquoddy  Bay 
power,  three  important  engineer- 
Ittf  statements  stood  out  uncontrsdlcted : 

1.  Quoddy  will  be  the  most  dependable 
source  of  electric  power  in  the  world. 
Neither  ice  nor  drought  nor  flood  wUl  Inter- 
rupt It. 

S.  Owddy  pew.  now  proposed,  wui  de- 
eoiop  a.Ot0.flOejM  kllewatt-hours  per  year. 
<r  enough  to  change  tbe  New  England  power 
situation  from  one  of  famine  to  one  of 
plenty. 
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t.  Quoddy  power  will  be  cheap  power     Wo 
estimate  ctf  cost  was  over  3  mills  per  kilo- 
watt, as  agalna*  a  ooet  for   coal   alone.   In 
i-generated  power,  of  €  mills  per  kllo- 

VTTAL  ocpovrAiecs 

These  facta  are  of  vital  importance  to  New 
■agland  because  the  New  England  economy 
la  In  a  period  of  transition.  The  days  of 
tmchallenged  industrial  rupremacy  of  New 
Bnfirixnd  are  gone.  The  changes  which  are 
taking  place  now  are  deeper  and  more  mean- 
ingful thaa  the  relatively  superflctal  change 
from  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the  automobile 

The  Blmtlarlty  between  the  Brtttsh  econ- 
omy and  the  New  England  economy  la  strik- 
ing. England  is  a  country  without  raw  ma- 
terlals,  which  has  iseen  sustained  hy  Its  world 
oonunerce  In  goods  fabricated  and  processed 
la  Bngland  New  England  has  no  raw  ma- 
tertah:  New  England  cannot  feed  itself;  New 
England  does  rot  produce  the  cotton,  the 
wool  or  the  leather  to  clothe  Itself;  New  Eng- 
land cannot  even  house  Itself.  Oiir  leading 
raw  materials  are  crenberrles  and  fish. 

TAKKXX   Ki<OW-HOW 

7et  New  England  haa  prospered  t)ecauae  of 
its  unrivaled  genlue  for  getting  thii^s  done. 
We  have  had  Tankce  know-lww.  OMchanlcal 
akili  and  anancial  stataomanehlp.  And  we 
have  been,  and  are,  nearest  to  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world. 

So  long  as  tbe  South  was  the  land  of  cotton 
and  New  England  was  tbe  home  of  the  cotton 
miU».  so  long  as  Um  West  praduoed  the  raw 
aaaterials  and  we  prooeased  them  and  sold 
the  finished  goods  back  to  the  West,  all  eras 
well  in  New  England. 

More  than  anything  else  we  need  power. 
We  have  no  coal.  We  have  no  oil.  We  have 
no  gas.  But  we  do  hare  rivers  and  we  do 
have  tides. 

Power  coats  in  New  England  today  are  the 
hlglicat  In  ibe  United  States.  Last  year,  the 
electrle  power  used  m  New  England  cost 
$176,000,000  more  than  the  same  power  would 
have  cost  In  the  TV  A.  This  Ls  a  yearly  drain 
of  the  llie- blood  of  our  Industry  which  the 
most  robust  cannot  endure — and  it  would  pay 
for  Quoddy. 

This  iijitBii  to  the  New  England  econ- 
omy would  Itae  doubled  if  we  used  as  much 
electricity  sa  the  United  Slates  average,  but 
present  rAtas  are  so  exorbitant  that  instead 
of  2.000  kilowatu  per  year  per  capita  we  use 
only  1,067  kilowatts — or  Just  about  the  same 
as  Bngiaud.  so  frequenUy  cited  as  a  backward 
country.  In  its  use  ol  eloctrlcicy. 

Tbe  richest  Iron  dapoolla  In  the  world  will 
soon  be  opeaed  in  Labrador  to  take  the  place 
of  the  nearly  exhausted  Mesahi  Range.  New 
Xngland  la  the  industrial  area  nearest  UUn- 
rador;  New  England  is  neareat  the  market 
for  steel  products;  New  England  often  every 
factltty  for  the  satellite  industriee  which 
fllwolu  about  steel  mills.  But  New  «ngt^im 
cannot  today  furnish  cheap  power. 

The  Quoddy  (xoject  offera  that  power- 
power  to  make  New  England  ready  for  steel — 
power  to  bring  new  Industry  to  New  Eng- 
land— and  powo-  to  keep  the  Industries  which 
bavo  aoad*  9ew  Ei^towg  great. 
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Hie  Late  Emil  Diebitsch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  NTW  JiaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmeadoif.  September  27. 1949 

Mr.  RODDVO     Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
in  our  daily  haste  men  of  merit  peas  from 
gcene  unnoticed,  unheralded,   and 


In  mourning  the  passing  of,  and  pay- 
ing deserving  tribute  to  EmiJ  Diebitsch. 
a  great  citiaen.  the  writer  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Nutiey  Sun  of 
September  23.  1949.  Is  himself  deserving 
of  an  accolade  of  praise.  For  he  has  not 
forgotten  that  though  commentaries  may 
not  sparkle  with  the  name  of  Emil  Die- 
bitsch. nonetheleso  without  him.  and 
such  as  he,  on  the  American  scene,  de- 
mocracy would  have  no  meaning. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  Thomas  Gray's 
Hegy  In  a  Country  Churchyard — 
L«t  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toU. 

Their  homely  Joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

We  can  well  say  that  Emil  Diebitsch 
marked  his  days  with  useful  toil.  And 
though  the  citizenry  of  the  town  of  Nut- 
ley  may  not  find  him  among  them,  the 
deeds  and  accomplishments  of  Emil 
Ehebit.sch  wUl  long  live  with  them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  the  editorial: 

A    CKEAT    CmZEH    PAOSES 

Nutley  mourns  a  great  mayor,  a  splendid 
citlaen,  an  able  man  whose  devotion  to  the 
community  was  expressed  In  such  admirable 
accomplishments  as  his  creation  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Nutley  patriotic  comnuttee  and 
fimd  during  World  War  I.  The  death  at 
ftnil  Diebitsch  Is  a  loss  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Pew  men  have  left  a  more  indelible  Im- 
pnnt  upon  the  history  erf  our  town.  In  their 
paasage  on  this  earth,  than  did  Mayor  Die- 
bitsch. In  his  term  from  liiay  1916  to  May 
1920.  he  served  during  the  difScult  period 
when  America  engaged  In  her  flrst  great 
foreign  war  and  hundreds  of  our  sons  were 
sent  overseaa. 

His  creation  of  the  patriotic  committee 
was  a  fOTerunner  of  the  many  community 
chests  for  wiiich  his  fund  was  an  Inspiration. 
He  created,  also,  the  Nutley  home  guards 
which  did  such  valiant  service  on  ttie  home 
front  during  the  war.  He  pulled  together 
the  loose  ends  and  set  up  the  town's  first 
engineering  bureau. 

For  all  those  accomplishments,  as  well  m 
for  his  keen  Interest  in  the  community  and 
his  neighbors,  Emil  Diebitsch  has  earned 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  town  and  his  death 
provokes,  aj^ong  us.  only  profound  sorrow 
and  unlverMl  admiration. 


Ov  AmerkaB  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONaLD  L  JACKSON 

OF  CAUrOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB>RES£NTATrVBS 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REcoao.  I  include  an  essay 
which  was  awarded  first  priae  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Altrusa  Club  of 
New  York  on  the  subject  Our  American 
Heritage. 

The  wlrmer  of  this  contest  was  an- 
nounced at  the  convention  of  Altrusa 
International  at  Banff.  Canada,  Jime  25, 
1949. 

Altrusa  Internationa]  la  the  first  clas- 
sified service  club  for  business  and  pro- 
lessiooal  women  in  the  United  States. 


ML'is  Elizabeth  C.  Crable  Is  the  winner 
of  this  contest  and  her  essay  follows: 

OOB  SMTOCAil   KnrrAtfB 

"I  am  an  American."  Those  glorlooi  wertto 
should  be  spoken  with  the  utmost  prtde  and 
deepest  humility  by  those  of  us  forttmate 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  Ruch  a  statement. 
Millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world! 
with  due  respect  and  love  for  their  own 
homelands,  nevertheless  must  feel  a  pang  of 
envy  for  those  of  us  bom  to  this  land  of  the 
free. 

By  accident  of  birth,  we  are  Americans. 
But  It  was  not  by  accident  that  your  an- 
cestors, and  mine,  arrived  In  this  country. 
They  came  on  purpose,  not  knowing  what  the 
future  would  bring  In  an  unknown  land. 
They  came  unafraid  and  with  hearts  filled 
with  hope — hope  that  on  a  new  continent 
might  be  bom  the  Ideal  vwDrld — a  community 
in  which  all  persons  would  be  equal,  as  they 
are  equal  In  the  eyes  of  God;  a  community 
In  which  all  persons  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  own  property  and  provide  for  their 
families  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life, 
to  the  extent  of  their  indivldusl  needs  and 
desires,  and  limited  only  by  their  Individual 
abilities  and  willingness  to  work;  a  commu- 
nity in  which  all  persons  might  be  free  lo 
worship  God  In  their  own  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  their  own  conscience,  and  where 
religious  leadership  would  come  from  the 
souls  of  men.  rather  than  from  the  dictates 
of  the  state;  a  community  In  which  all  per- 
sons would  be  free  to  speak  their  own  minds 
without  fear  of  reprisal;  and  where  all  per- 
sons would  be  free  from  the  fear  of  physical 
danger  from  wars  not  of  their  making. 

But  your  ancestors  and  mine  were  reallstie 
people,  as  well  as  Idealiatle.  They  knew  that 
to  achieve  such  an  ideal  world  would  take 
work  and  struggle  against  all  the  natural 
and  man-made  forces  which  would  be  arrayed 
against  them.  They  knew  it  could  not  be 
achieved  overnight.  Their  sights  were  set 
far  ahead  to  a  future  which  only  their  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  might  see.  They 
faced  the  present  as  well  as  the  futtire  un- 
afraid and  dauntless,  knowing  the  future 
would  be  what  they  themselves  would  create. 
Thus,  tbe  foundation  upon  which  cur  Na- 
tion and  its  Government  Is  laid  is  firm  and 
soUd.  But  Just  as  the  most  earthquake- 
proof  building  may  fall  apart  In  places  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  stroigth.  so  may  a  gov- 
ernment be  unable  to  withstand  devastating 
forces  from  within  or  without.  The  forces 
which  are  arrayed  today  against  this  Nation 
are  powerful  and  as  dangerotis  as  s  tidal 
wave  or  demolishing  earthquake.  The  build- 
ing which  is  our  Government  is  only  as 
strong  as  we,  the  people,  make  it. 

Upon  this  strong  snd  Impenetrable  founda- 
tion, constructed  by  our  forefathers,  lias  been 
erected  a  building,  the  bricks  and  mortar 
laid  by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, from  plans  carefully  laid  out  by  the 
l^Watlre  and  supervised  by  the  judiciary, 
to  malce  sure  that  no  weak  places  endanger 
the  security  of  those  who  dwell  within  the 
structure.  But  the  building  now  standing, 
tall  and  Impressive  to  the  outside  world, 
upon  closer  inspection,  reveals  some  termite- 
ridden  beams  not  apparent  to  those  giving 
only  a  passing  glance,  Init  which.  If  given  sn 
Impetus  from  an  outside  force,  may  break 
and  cause  the  structure  to  weaken  and  fall 
aps.rt  in  places.  A  weakened  spot  draws  an 
imnecessary  strain  upon  the  rest  of  the 
building,  threatening  its  whole  secuiity. 
This  building,  too,  has  sttached  to  Its  outer 
walls  ornamental  cornices  which  cling  pre- 
earlotisly  to  the  sides  of  the  building,  and 
which  threaten.  In  a  good  earthquake,  to 
crumble  and  rain  down  upon  the  passer tiy 
with  death-dealing  forf.e. 

Our  Government,  like  this  Imaginative 
structure,  must  be  made  even  more  aafe  and 
secure.  The  work  and  struggle  of  our  an- 
ceston  Is  not  ovw,  but  mtist  be  continued 
with  readttte  determination.    Tbe  hullding. 
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int.  muat  b«  rtd  o(  lU 
and  board*  wbteli 
•v*r  th«  tntUc  building. 
Uk«  UM  groups  AXMl  or* 
VlUl  laprMtiV*  BMDM  Which  •^ 
Htm  to  our  OoT«mm«nt  for  sup* 
pott  tut  vtueh  la  reality  M«k  to  um  down 
that  vbich  to  •upportlng  ttoam.  muat  ba  ra- 
Movad  for  tba  graatar  lafaty  at  thoaa  who 
cupy  the  building  and  who  paaa  liaakla  It. 
Only  wban  tha  building  atanda 
uavaTtrlQg.    witbout    tha    da 

ifMI  valfbty  comlcaa.  vUl  It  ba  aafa 
•Uaek  fitxB  tha  world •ahaking  Xoicm 
ml^ht  otharwlaa  daatroy  tt. 
Ara  wa  atroog  anough  to  maat  thto  ch*l- 
langa? 
Only  by  tha  eoneartad  action  of  all  to  our 
Ilka  tha  buUding.  goAng  to  ba 
atroog  and  Immuna  from  attack. 
hava  tha  worda  "Unltad  wa  atand. 
dlTldad  w«  fall"  had  a  daapar  maaning  than 
thay  hava  today.  Only  by  atamal  vlgUanoa, 
COttplad  with  tha  daUrmlnad  wUl  to  protact. 
■trangthcD.  and  make  permanent  our  Amer- 
loaa  way  of  Ilfa.  In  which  all  wUI  ba  aacura 
In  thatr  paraon.  in  their  property  and  In 
their  raHgtna.  wUl  wa  be  able  to  prasarva  our 
form  of  fOMnaaant  which  in  tha  worda  ot 
Ataraliaak  liacohi  to  The  laat  beat  hopa  oa 
aarth" 

Thto  to  tha  challenge  which  wa  aa  Altruaana 
muat  meet,  and  are  meeting,  to  preaarve  that 
whksh  to  ottr  moat  raltuble  aeaet.  that  which 
toD  mumwf  eui  buy  but  which  to  mora  valuable 
than  aP  the  money  In  tha  world,  our  Ameri- 
can harttage. 


DetficaH««  of  ClareiKe  Hancock  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or   NrW  TOBK 

Df  ■nre  HOUSE  or  RiPRisnrrATivis 
Thentat.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  W.UDSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
oniir  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
ItecoaB.  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies at  Clarence  Hancock  Airport. 
Syracuse.  September  17.  1M7: 

Upon  thta  occaalon  I  baltova  tt  to  appro- 
prUta  to  aketch.  briefly,  the  evenu  which 
have  pracadad  It  and  which  account  for  our 
gatlMrlHC  iMre  today. 

IB  tha  — inier  of  1»44  It  had  become  ap- 
parent  that  we  were  making  marked  progreaa 
toward  uitlmau  victory  in  the  Great  War. 
Our  progreea  acroaa  the  PaclAc  waa  Imprea- 
alve:  our  riMetant  and  sucoeaaful  prcaaure 
ecatast  the  awety  in  Italy,  preceded  aa  It 
waa  by  the  aueeeaaful  eaapalgna  in  north 
Africa  waa  known  to  everyone.  And  of 
aupMMka  laportance  were  the  lucceaaful 
landUigs  upon  the  Normandy  baachea.  In 
fact  we  and  the  Brltlah  were  on  tha  way 
toward  the  Shine  and  the  heart  of  Germany 
There  wae  atlll  much  bitter  fighting  ahead 
In  Europe  and  the  INtciflc  But  oeruinly  the 
proapeet  waa  favorable  During  the  progreee 
of  tha  war  the  ^Mtoral  Government  of  necee. 
aity  aa^Mlrad  ••  enormoua  amount  of  prop- 
arty.  It  had  dooe  thta  in  order  to  train  and 
equip  our  armed  forcea  with  every  neceaaary 
weapon.  Tha  production  echedule  waa  going 
full  blaat  la  1M4  Indeed.  It  waa  Increaaing 
from  day  to  day  uniU.  finally,  by  the  spring 
of  iMt  our  prtKiwtl—  «f  tralaad  wmm  with 
thetr  weapoBi  and  aqulyiaem  had  beeooM  ao 
graat  aa  to  crown  our  afforu  with  a  amaahlng 
vtctory  agalnat  both  Germany  and  Japan. 
Aa  I  have  already  Indicated  a  degree  of 
oprftom  prevailed  throughout  tho  counuy 
la  tha  suauner  ui  l»44  with  the  rasaift  Ihat 


tha  quaetloo  aroee  In  the  Ooocreae  aa  to 

ova  aaaouat  of  property  which 
ha  fewMl  la  the  hanili  of  the  Oovem- 
mant  at  tha  aoociusioa  of  haaUlitiaa  eould 
be  handled,  fl  waa  In  that  iUiWlir  that 
laglilalloo  waa  introdtieed  Into  tha  OoBgreaa 
loekhif  toward  tha  aettlng  up  of  a  Federal 
agency  which  at  the  conclualon  of  hoatllltlea 
ahould  take  Jiuladlctlon  of  all  property  de- 
clared to  be  aurplua  and  no  longer  needed 
by  the  war-making  agenclea  when  thetr  big 
Job  waa  over.  Early  In  the  conalderatlon  of 
thto  legtalatlon.  the  lata  Congreeaman  Han- 
cock, then  repreaentlng  thto  congreaalonal 
dtotrlct  In  tha  Houae  of  Rapreeanutivea.  dto- 
played  bto  acumen  and  forealght.  He  knew, 
aa  did  many  othen.  that  Included  In  property 
which  would  be  declared  aurplua.  eventually, 
there  were  many  military  airfields  which 
would  have  to  be  dlapoeed  of  one  way  or  the 
other  and  that  one  of  them.  In  all  prob- 
ability, waa  the  military  airfield  near  Syra- 
cuae.  In  cooijeration  with  the  then  mayor 
of  Syracuse  and  with  the  heada  of  Important 
local  public  organizations.  Mr  Hancock.  In 
July  of  1*44.  proceeded  to  explore  tn  Wash- 
ington the  poaafbUlty  of  having  the  airfield 
near  Syracxiae  turned  over,  eventually,  to  the 
city  to  ha  uaed  for  commercial  aviation.  Hto 
correaiModance  with  the  AaatoUnt  SecreUry 
of  War.  Ifr.  Lovett.  shows  clearly  his  true 
conception  of  what  might  t>eat  be  done  with 
thto  property  when  the  war  waa  over.  It  waa 
tmpoaalble  at  that  time  for  the  military  com- 
mand in  Waahlngton  to  give  any  definite 
aa  tu  Jiiat  when  the  airfield  near 
could  be  made  available  tor  civilian 
tha  war  waa  still  going  on  and  thto 
airfield  waa  being  uaed  to  the  limit  for  mili- 
tary purpoaes.  Moreover,  no  ofldal  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovaraaient  could 
give  any  asaurance.  actual  or  Implied,  aa  to 
what  would  happen  to  a  property  like  thto 
until  the  Congreaa  could  legislate  on  the 
aubject.  generally 

The  so-called  surplua  property  bill  waa 
pending  before  the  Houae  of  BapreaanUUvea 
at  that  time  and  Ouugiaaaaum  Hancock 
noted.that  m  lu  first  draft  It  provided  with 
reepect  to  military  alrflelda  that  the  Surplus 
Property  AdmlnUtratlon  coxild.  if  tt  waa 
deemed  wise,  turn  over  surplua  airfields  to 
other  Government  agenclea  who  might  u»e 
thera  for  appropriate  governmental  purpoaaa. 
Obviously,  the  term  ••governmental  agen- 
clea" might  well  be  construed  to  apply  aolely 
to  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Confreeaman  Hancock  acnaed  at  once  that 
under  the  language  of  the  pending  bill  It 
might  be  impoaalble  for  tha  city  of  Syracuae. 
a  non-Federal  Government  agency,  to  ac- 
quire the  use  of  this  airport  for  coouner- 
cial  piorpoeea.  It  waa  he  who.  In  a  debate 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Houae.  flrat  called  atten- 
tion to  thto  altuation  and  It  to  Intereatlng  to 
note  that  following  hto  suggeetlona  the  legto- 
latiun  waa  later  amended  ao  aa  to  authortae 
the  Surplua  Property  Admin touatlon  to  offer 
an  airport  for  aale  or  leaae  to  a  State  or 
municipality  tn  which  It  to  alttaatcd  and  to 
all  munlclpaUtles  In  the  vicinity.  It  waa 
thia  amendnaent  Inserted  tn  the  legtolatton 
and  finally  approved  which  made  It  poealble 
for  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  obtain  the  uae 
of  thto  airport  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Surplua  Property  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon. In  brief  we  are  here  today  aa  a  reault 
of  that  action,  and  while  Congreaanuin  Han- 
cock,  were  he  alive,  would  be  the  laat  to 
claim  sole  credit  for  thto  reault.  tt  cannot 
t>e  denied  that  he  waa  Influential  In  bring- 
ing tt  about  And  let  me  add  at  thto  point 
that  Mayor  Coatello.  commtoalnner  of  parka. 
Mr.  Barry,  and  othera  aaaoclated  with  them, 
onclaily.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  good 
work  they  have  done  tn  connection  with  the 
taking  over  the  airport  and  making  tt  avail- 
able for  coauBarelal  tralBc. 

Upon  an  occasion  Ilka  thto  and  Iwfore  a 
gathering  of  thia  aort  I  cannot  refrain  from 
aaylng  soaMthtng  about  Clarence  Hancock — 
htocharaetataafihtoachlevemeuta.   Ii 


•f  aoarae  that  in  aaytng  theee  worda  before  a 
gathering  compoaed  very  largely  of  Syracvtae 
people.  I  may  be  bringing  coala  to  New« 
eaatle.  Nerertheleaa.  I  shall  do  so  becauae 
U  aaay  be  that  a  goodly  number  of  tils  nalgh- 
bora  do  not  aa  yet  fully  comprehend  the 
aervleea  which  he  performed  Ln  Waahlngton. 
To  begin  with,  hto  antecedents  were  of  tha 
very  beat — good  American  atock.  He  waa 
iMm  here  In  Syracuee  on  February  13.  lesS. 
Be  graduated  from  Wealeyan  University  in 
1900.  Intent  upon  the  practice  of  law  he 
attended  and  graduated  from  the  New  York 
Law  School  In  1908  and  ahortly  thereafter 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  hla 
profeaalon  Industriously  and  efficiently,  mak- 
ing an  excellent  name  for  hlmaelf  In  thto 
graat  community.  So  much  ao,  that  he 
aervcd  aa  corporation  cotinael  in  1926  and 
1»27.  Thto  very  briefly  is  the  story  of  hto 
record  as  a  lawyer  in  his  home  town,  but  hto 
aerrlca  did  not  stop  by  any  meana  In  hto 
law  ofllce  or  In  the  courtroom.  Clarence 
Hancock  liked  Intimate  aaaoclatlon  with  men 
of  bto  age;  he  liked  to  participate  In  a  well- 
organized  effort:  moreover,  he  had  a  deep 
■anse  of  responalblllty  to  bto  country.  Theae 
aNaaents  tn  hto  character  account  In  larfa 
meaaure  for  the  fact  that  he  enlisted  aa  a 
private  tn  troop  D  the  local  National  Guard 
Cavalry  unit  and  served  continuously  with 
that  outfltfand  its  aucceedlng  unita  for  many 
years.  He  served  tn  the  troop  on  the  Mexi- 
can Border  for  many  montha  during  1916. 
World  War  I  followed  very  shortly  upon  that 
Mexican  Border  service  and  Clarence  Han- 
cock trained  with  his  men  in  this  country 
during  all  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917 
and  finally  went  with  them  to  France  as  a 
lieutenant  tn  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the  Twcnty- 
aeventh  Dlvtolon  New  York  National  Guard. 
There  tn  many  engagements,  including  the 
htotorlc  smashing  of  the  Hlndenberg  line  by 
the  Twenty-seventh  Dlvtolon  and  the  Thir- 
tieth Dlvtolon.  he  proved  himself  to  t>e  a  fine 
aoldler  and  a  splendid  leader  of  men. 

Returning  to  hto  home  in  1919  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  after  an  abaence  of  3  years 
or  more  he  was  released  from  military  dtity 
and  resumed  hto  law  practice.  And  thta 
should  be  remembered  about  him  In  con- 
nection with  bis  military  service — not  only 
waa  he  a  fine  and  gallant  aoldler  but  aa  the 
result  of  hto  long  military  service  at  hooM 
and  abroad.  In  peace  and  in  war.  he  gained 
a  clear  and  aoond  conception  of  the  problem 
of  our  aadteaal  defense  which  proved  ex- 
ceedingly useful  when  later,  aa  a  Member  of 
the  Houaa  of  Repreaentatlvea  he  and  hto 
colleaguea.  faced  with  the  poaatblllty  of  an- 
other war.  were  called  upon  to  legtolate 
aoundly  tn  tha  intereat  of  our  defenac.  Time 
and  again  I  heard  him  dtacuaalng  those  vital 
problema  tn  the  late  1930's  and  the  early 
IMO^.  prior  to  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor, 
aad  actually,  it  waa  startling  to  note  hto 
vtolon.  the  clarity  of  hu  statements,  and  the 
infiuence  he  exerclaed.  It  came  not  only 
from  hto  native  intelligence,  but  from  the 
keen  obaervatlona  he  made  during  hto  active 
service  aa  a  aoldler.  Tbto  aame  talent  waa 
conaplcuous  In  all  hto  activities  aa  a  Mem- 
t>er  of  the  Houae  of  Representativea  where, 
aa  you  know,  he  served  from  1927  until  1947 
at  which  time  he  did  not  seek  reelection  due 
to  a  perstotent  Ulnesa.  Congreaaman  Han- 
cock did  not  speak  frequently  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Houae.  Some  of  ua  uaed  to  urge  him 
to  speak  more  frequently,  knowing  that  bto 
worda  carried  great  weight.  However,  be  fol- 
lowed a  policy  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
apeak  only  upon  tboac  meaaurea  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  be  had  taken  an  active  part 
and  about  which  be  knew  everjrthlng  there 
waa  to  be  known.  We  all  came  tn  realize  that 
ttndertytng  thto  poUcy  waa  hto  modeaty.  He 
never  puahed  hlmaelf  forward  In  purault  of 
applauae  tn  the  Houae  or  headltnea  In  the 
mmmuptftn.  He  ahrank  from  such  tacttca. 
Quietly  he  worked  day  after  day.  maatering 
the  subjects  which  he  waa  called  vipoo.  to 
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comauttee 


ir.  with 
the  whole 
pin  drop. 

It  ahould  be  u: 
fovMMaf  the 
Houae  of 
mittee  room. 


that  at  laaat  three- 
work  done  in  the 
Ii  «oae  la  the  eooa- 
htfd.  wtt- 
lO  members 
of  the  commStee  stC  arooad  tha  table,  aa  it 
were,  in  executive  eeaaton  and  decide  what 
a'jOuM  be  done  with  a  certain  propoeed  piece 
ot  Icftolatlon.    It  to  in  that  committee  room 
that  bma  are  drafted  in  their  final  form,  and 
from  that  tooia  are  sent  to  "Jie  Houae.  accom- 
panied by  a  ttport  describing  the  bill  in  A»> 
tail  and  ivesentlng  argtucents  favoring  tts 
prntatt.    A  refusal,  outright,  on  the  part  of 
the  House   to   conflnn   the   Judgment   of   a 
etand&ac  conamittec   to   comparatively    rare. 
In  other  woads,  tha  conaclentioua  member 
docs  aaeaK  at  hta  warfc  in  that  committee 
room,  not  on  the  floor  of  -the  House  itself.    A 
po'fect  demottatratlon  of  thto  to  found  In  the 
work  which  Oangnastosn   Hancock  did   for 
many  years  sa  a  naaaaber  of  the  exceedingly 
important  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.     In- 
variably, that  committee  to  made  up  of  Mem- 
bers wtK>  are  lawyers.    Thto  to  aa  it  ahotild  be. 
for  the  committee  to  called  upon  to 
legtolatton  relating  to  the  civil  and 
cartas,  the  powers  snd  dutlea  of  the  judicial 
toUMh  of  the  GoTemment  and  a  multitude 
of  other  qucdtlona  involving,  predominantly, 
constltuUflUsI  and  other  legal  problema.     It 
waa  aa  a  aa^mbcr  of  that  committee  that 
CoagravBial  ■aaeock  did   bia  really  grcsk 
work.    He  wot  w^  grounded  In  the  law  in  Ma 
very  fundamentals.    Ha  kaew  how  our  laws 
bad   evolved   from  simpla   beginnings,   how 
their  development  has  Ijeen  guided  by  certain 
sound  principals  set  forth  and  interpreted 
in    judicial   deelatnns,      Brushing    aaide    ex- 
ktftera.  ignoring  cobwebs,  hto  keen 
would  pierce  down  to  the  voy  easanrw 
of  the  problem  and   bring  it  to  light.     In 
doing  thto  he  not  only  dtoplayed  his  ability 
as  a  lawyer,   but  upon   many  occasions   he 
showed  a  decree  of  courage  greatly   to  his 
credit.     Not  always  did  hto  exposure  of  the 
fundamental    principles    mvoived    meet    the 
approval  of  those  who  had  a  special  objective 
tn  vtow.  but  once  he  brought  the  truth  to 
light,  popular  or  unpopular,  ha  never  hast 
tated  to  atand  by  It.     It  to  not  anrprlBlBfr 
therefore,  that  he  wielded  a  graat  aad  eoa- 
tlnuoua  Infltosnas  in  that  committee  room  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    Never  In 
my  experlaaoe.  lasting  over  many  years,  have 
I  known  a  leglalator  who  commanded  more 
reepect  than  did  Clarence  Hanock.     And  I 
should  not  caoJtaie  my  obaemUlona  conoem- 
ing  him  mawir  to  hto  aerrlca  In  committee 
and  on  the  fbxir.  all  important  aa  It  was: 
rather.  I  feel  justified  in  reminding  you  that 
Clarence    Hancock    posssassd    a    delightful 
saaae  of  hitaKir.  rttaplajtrl  time  and  again. 
not  oaty  hi  liiii  i  imiwIIIii  room  but  in  thoee 
informal  gatherings  of  Members  which  occur 
almoat  dally  In  the  cloak  rooms  and  in  which 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  serious  or  laaa  aerioua. 
are  discussed  In  running  converaationa.     It 
waa   always   a   delight    to   witness   Clarence 
Hancock's    participation    in    those    running 
conversations.     He  always  threw  some  light 
on  the  subject  and  often  in  a  good  humored 
and  witty  manner.     Actually  (and  you  may 
find  It  dliScult  to  belicTe  thto).  hto  perform- 
ance In  thoee  cloak-room  talks  had  a  decided 
inflxience  in  connection  with  measures  then 
p^j^4«"e  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  with 
rsapect  to  which  some  Members  were  pusaled. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  the  memt^ers 
of  the  press  who  report  the  proceedings  of 
tha  Bouse,  but  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
i  did  they  understand  or  sppreclats  the 
ence  which  Clarence  Hancock 
to  think  of  it.  hto  modesty 
very  largely  for  the  fact  that  hto  achieve- 
ments were  not  heralded  far  and  wide.    Inci- 
dentally   I  may  add  that  had  he  been  able 
toeontl   ue  hto  service  in  the  Houae  of  Bepre- 
Ivca  ha  would  have  been  ihaliaMii  of 


the  Ooanatnea  OB  tha 

lath  Ooacraaa.    Rta 

eanal  ragrst  in  the  House.    Very,  eery  oftea 

did  I  hear  Members  ssy  whan  hto  wtthdrswal 

was  saaounced.  "I  wish  we  had  mors  men 

like  daraoaa  Hanccefc  hi  pabUe  Ufa." 

suffered  long  and  aerlously  during  that  Htaaaa 
which  finally  proved  fatal.  Hto  ccittragai 
however,  never  tailed  him  Despite  bto  suf- 
fering, which  St  times  wss  distnssuig.  he  re- 
mained cool,  brave,  and  che«tul  to  the  very 
end.  A  dear  cooadenes  must  have  been  a 
great  conaolatloa  to  hha,  and  the  realization 
i)oyed  not  only  the  undying  lose 
of  hto  family  but  the  respset  of 
thoee  with  whom  and  for  whom  he  ecreed 
must  have  contributed  beyond  measure  to 
that  peace  of  mind  in  which  he  passed  away. 
Truly,  the  constituted  authcritiea  of  thto 
beautiful  city  have  done  a  just  and  appro- 
priate thing  in  n  ^ming  this  airport  after 
Clarence  Hancock  and  dedicating  it  to  hto 
memory. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 
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OF 

ns  THB  HOUSB  OP 

Tuesday,  September  27. 1949 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

the  following  from  the  Boston  Sunday 

Post.  Boston.  Mass..  September  25,  1»49: 

Stkel  PtJMfTa  VrrAL  to  Axka — All  Essxnttals 

roa  PaorrTASLx  Inbttstst  n»  Nrw  Excuun) — 

Ols  PaoposAL  or  Post  Wxrrxa  RKvma 

(By  Lester  Allen) 

Exactly  21  months  ago  in  one  of  the 
cubbyholes  inhabited  by  bright  young  law- 
yers in  the  Justice  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, a  young  man  named  Avoid  H.  Wein, 
who  a  few  months  before  had  flabbergasted 
Benjamin  Pairless  of  United  Stataa  Steel 
with  hto  knowledge  of  the  inner  worklnts  of 
the  steel  Industry,  said  casually,  "Tea,  it 
to  perfectly  possible,  logical,  and  profiUble 
to  build  a  steel  industry  in  New  England." 

For  3  days  in  the  Boston  Post,  January  28 
to  January  SO.  1948.  I  exptolned  at  length 
how  a  New  Bigland  steel  industry  could  be 
built,  what  it  would  cost,  what  it  should 
produce,  and  why  it  would  be  profitable.  I 
took  some  pains  to  bring  the  information  to 
the  attention  of  the  New  England  Council. 
I  suggested  that  Mr.  Wein  should  be  oon- 
stxlted  about  hto  somewhat  startling  find- 
ings and  dropped  the  information  that  the 
steel  tltana  had  been  trying  to  woo  Mr. 
Wein  away  from  hto  Justice  Department  Job 
becauae  of  hto  knowledge  of  the  industry 
dlipliqred  at  the  hearinga  on  the  eale  of 
Gaaara  Steel.    It  aU  caune  to  nothing. 

IDKA  SFIXXD 

Soothing  sounds  were  made.  I  was  ss- 
sured  that  the  Iconometrlc  Institute 
which  had  been  hired  to  make  a  survey  for 
the  New  England  Council,  was  far  more  ca- 
pable ^y^^n  tome  unknown  in  the  Justice 
Department,  and  that  the  New  England 
Council  would  await  the  report  of  Econo- 
metric Institute. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  Econometric  Insti- 
tute had  been  seeking  the  figures  that  Mr. 
Wein  had  in  hto  files  and  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  refuaed  to  give  them  out 
fur  reasons  best  known  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. When  the  report  was  finally  re- 
ceived, the  Econometric  Institute  threw 
cold  water  all  over  the  idea  of  establishing 


ITTMS    wow 


How.  ai  OMBtlM  laur  there  to  loud 
beating  and  hoapla  al>out  estshltohiaant  e< 
a  New  England  steel  Industry.  Mr.  Joha 
Kelly,  s  mining  sminaer  retalaad  by  the  Uraa 
sad  steel  supply  eooamlttae  of  New  Baglaatf 
Council,  dedarea  Mew  ftigland  offers  the  best 
location  for  s  steel  plant  m  the  United  Statea 
among  regions  not  already  served  by  stich 
plants. 

Frederick  S.  Blackall.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
iron  and  ateel  supply  committee,  asserts 
flatly.  "Not  only  to  it  possible  to  produce 
steel  competitively  in  New  England  but  it  to 
poaslble  to  do  even  better  than  that.'*  He 
goea  on  to  fxplaln  that  the  committee  haa 
been  tn  touch  with  substantial  interests. 

Tes.  sir.  that's  what  I  said  21  months  ago. 

The  purpose  to  not  to  prove  how  smart 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  arc,  but  to 
show  that  in  21  montha  nothing  new  has 
baan  discovered  about  the  feasibility  of  a 
stael  plant  here,  and  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  have  it  located  where  it  should  be — 
in  the  Greater  Boston  srea. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  argumeats  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Wein.  who  took  part  in  the 
studies  by  the  Cole  Ooimalarion  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chtrago  In  aitrtiriBn  to  boaeoalac 
the  /ustioe  DepartnMnt  steel  expert.  Hs 
said  ai  montha  ago  that  a  New  England 
steel  industry  would  cost  between  gac.CMMUMX) 
snd  tlOO.OOO.QOO  depending  upon  whether  it 
produced  high  grade  tool  and  specialty  steeto 
in  electric  furnacea  or  went  in  for  structural 
stael  platea  and  strip. 

st7m.T  or  OBX  ramdt 

He  pointed  out  that  coal  and  Iron  ore  were 
closer  together  for  New  England  than  for 
other  steel -producing  centers  of  the  country, 
and  the  scrap  of  which  there  to  always  sn 
Immense  New  England  surplus,  was  closer  to 
New  England  in  quantity  than  It  waa  to  any 
other  steel -producing  center. 

The  ore  bodies  he  used  for 
ptirposes  sre  at  Conception  Bay. 
land,  where  there  is  a  developed  reserve  of 
1.250.000,000  tons  of  40-percent  ore.  A  sec- 
ond reserve,  he  pointed  out.  to  in  Labrador. 
360  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
hooked  up  by  railroad  with  a  port  that  to 
ice- free  10  months  of  the  year.  There  are 
350.000.000  tons  of  iron  ore  there  richer  la 
iron  content  then  the  Mesabl  Range. 

A  third  posaihle  source  of  ore  for  a  Mew 
England  steel  Industry,  Mr.  Wein  sstd.  to  at 
Mlnaes  Oerses  in  Brazil.  400  miles  from  the 
ocean.  It  to  a  S.OOO.OOO.OOO-ton  lode  of  iron 
ore  with  a  content  aa  high  »*  10  pereant  troa. 
the  richest  deposit  in  the  world.  A  rail  Uae 
must  bs  built  to  work  it — but  it's  there  snd 
It's  sn  easy  water  haul  to  Boaton,  whUUi  to 
much  nearer  to  Braail  than  Sparrows 
Md.  The  Sparrowe  Point  plant  of 
Steel  hauls  tts  ore  from  Peru. 

Thto  to  all  Mr.  Weln's  Information,  not  my 
own.  New  England  Council  givee  a  round 
figure  of  2.000.000  tons  of  steel  used  annually 
by  New  England  industry.  Not  to  quibble, 
but  the  right  figure  to  1.904.373  tons.  The 
potentlsl  market  for  steel  in  New 
to  2.500.000  tons  annually,  without 
considering  export  of  steel. 

ifOBx  acoifoancai. 

Bir.  Wein  pointed  out  then  that  New  Eng- 
land's use  of  steel  toaus  very  heavily  to  the 
fine  processed  steels,  tool  steeto  snd  specialty 
steeto  which  command  a  higher  price  and 
require  more  advanced  technology  than  tha 
run-of-the-mill  steel  of  mass  producers. 

Even  if  New  England  used  coal,  coke,  scrap 
and  ore  to  produce  its  steel,  the  haul  for  the 
ingredienU  to  still  ahortar  and  aioea 
nom*«'*J  than  any  other  steel-producing  i 
ter  can  show.  Including  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
s  long  rail  and  vrater  haul  of  its  iron  ore  Irom 
Mesabl  Range  in  Minnesota. 
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i«^§b4I  19  hf  tlh*  Mew  BnffUnd  Council  and 
r  !■— 11  Bank  About  Uic  poMt- 
bUtttM  o(  •  stMl  indutuy  In  Nw  l»tUn«I 
MBC»  Atnuwry  1MB>  «*>  tn  tbc  form  of  »  eom- 
ptot*  mMy  tc  the  files  of  the  Juxtic*  Depart- 
mgnt  or  Um  OuMi>fr>  OnMrtOMnt. 

Why    thJ*    iBfMrtXill    WM   MH    UMd    by 

htf««~1  booBMTi  ts  •  mysMry.     They 

tt  WM  UMrt.     Ftrbaps  tlier«  wm  • 

tiMt  ir  nifM  awk*  tht  tawrMiixraU 

or  tb*  TttnuM  •dMlaMntton  kxA  good  if  U 


Ifr    W«Mi  polatad  o«t  that  •  tte«l  plant 
w«Md«   asuact  OClMr   awtal -working    plants 

iJSMtV  pao^-    It  woaM  bivak  the  rum- 

fMgbt   rataa  tSMt  New   Knfland   steel 

pay.  raaclac  trcm  91  to  $14  a  ton 

than  ochar  paru  of  th«  Ratkm. 

Tte  anpnaant  praaantad  by  itt.  Weln  waa 
that  a  »teamabtp  ooavaay  havttnc  coal  from 
tba  miiaaif  dock*  of  Wast  ▼trginla  flaldt 
tela  •oatoo  wttb  aacmh  ahlppICK 
to  aarrtca  a  slacl  mill  wtth  all  the 
fwal  II  la^uiiad  at  a  compecitive  price,  that 
tranaport  of  era  from  proven  flelda 
be  much  cheaper  and  more  consistent 

tfaaatt  of  ore  through  the  Great  Lakes. 

wMch  are  tec-locked  from  Decamber  to  late 
Aprtt.  and  that  a  backlog  of  labor  espeal- 
aaead  tti  heavy  tnduatrtea  waa  available 

llie  Mf  aee  te  the  bole,  he  pointed  out. 
wtm  Hew  Bnglai^'e  poeMaalaB  of  adequate 
Mippltea  of  high-grade  acrap  for  the  Bte«I 
mill,  scrap  accumulated  by  metal-worknc 
tadiatrtaa  which  employ  3Q  percent  of  all 
tba  werfcera  to  Mew  Bngland  At  present  this 
acrap  la  shipped  to  slaal  aUUe  owtaMla  of  Mew 
It  la  aaattaMt  be**  ai  low  freight 


what  broofht  about  thla  chaace  of 
in  21  months?  When  the  aeriea  about 
the  feaalfcAUtj  of  steel  Induatry  waa  wnttan 
It  WM  received  vith  blank  silence.  AlK«ut  the 
oolf  panpit  who  ware  intareatad  were  the 
oMelalB  of  tha  coal  tranaportatlon  coaapany 
aad  tbay  ware  intareatad  for  iha  obvloua 
isMCi  that  auch  an  Induatry  would  give  them 
the  beat  coaCeaMr  they  cculd  bupe  to  have. 
What  aceooapilahcd  the  about-race  la  the 
plain  fact  that  the  high-grade  ore  of  the 
la  runnlni{  out.  There  Is 
of  iBagnatlta  and  bematlta  Iron  ore 
1.  b«t  tbeextrac-  ccsa  is  ruln- 

Iva.     If  a  sr  l  is  built  in 

It  win  be  one  or  mora  ttbtta  of 
who  build  tt  not  bera—  thay  love 
Bigland.   but  because  they   have  only 
I's  choice. 


tnatk 


i: 


rLaNTT  or  WAm  wsAa 

of  the  fact  that  for 
flf  steel  produced  17.000  xallona  of 
are  required  or.  for  s  mill  pro- 
tooa  of  steel  a  year  about 
a  year.  Mr.  Wein  de- 
tbal.  toa  apaffowa  Polat,  Md^  uaM 
water  that  ta  Uttla  better  than  eawaga.  The 
only  requisite  la  fraah  watar  as  dunngulahcd 
fiom  ealt  aratar.  It  wouldn't  be  tba  metro- 
piTt1f»  vaiar  eupply  that  provided  tha  water. 
b«l  tba  Cbarlaa  or  Mfatte  Rivera. 

faat  li  thai  If  by<re>toctrlc  power 
to  eupply  the  steel  mill  In 
the  Mew  England  steel  in- 
dtiatry  coaM  vee  electric  fumacea  which  are 
tha  very  lateel  thing  aad  produce  a  aaore 
oTataal. 
An  tblB  InforoBatkxi  bM  bean  available  for 
ontha  and  avaa  yaara  lo  anyotie  who  could 
fe  Hiwttniie,  raveKBeM  of  arhether  thay 
a  steel  bodlttn  froen  a  wooden  knitting 
It  waa  accumulated  in  the  eouzae  of 
atudlee  of  the  bestng-pdnt  sya- 
fislght  rataa  oa  eUel  and  in 

M  in  the  eala  ef  tta  Osoaea  plaal  Ml  VlaK 
n  isB't  the  k:nd  of  MldnMdlaB  ya«  pick 


tip  alttlDg  around  banquet  tables  toying  with 
«  piece  of  chicken  smothered  In  white  Muee. 
btit  It  waa  d«f  oirt  by  lll-paid  buisaULrate 
who.  by  and  large  do  a  much  better  Job  than 
all  the  high-priced  economlsu  peddling 
mumbo-jumbo  to  gullible  buatneesmen. 

The  Interests  which  hav«  announced  a 
plan  to  spend  1100.000.000  for  a  railroad  to 
tap  the  Labrador  daposita  are  not  doing  It 
to  supply  a  Mew  lf»«gt*»^  steel  industry  with 
ore.  They  are  doing  It  to  aaaure  their  Great 
Lakea  steel  planu  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
ore  now  that  lieaabi  MaaffS  is  scraped  down 
to  lu  bottom  It  arould  be  far  wiser  to  go 
after  the  Braxllian  ore — the  richest  in  the 
»orld — or  Venezuelan  ore.  which  ta  already 
developed  and  available. 

The  ace  In  the  hole.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered. U  New  England's  supply  of  scrap. 
Without  scrap  a  steel  industry  cannot  oper- 
ate not  and  produce  a  h.gh  grade  of  steel. 
What  New  England  needa  Is  a  quality  steel 
plant 

The  automobile  Industry,  for  example,  will 
take  lu  auto-body  steel  from  strip  mills 
located  conveniently  near  the  automobile 
plants.  But.  to  a  large  extent,  the  auto- 
r.iobile  Induatry  gcta  Ita  machine  tools  from 
New  England  and  lu  Immediate  neighbors. 

Thus.  New  England  needa  a  high-grade 
ateel  Industry,  but.  before  anything  else. 
a  few  men  of  vlalon  who  arlU  accept  Ideas 
of  au'.Jentlc  information. 


The  Six  HaD<ircd  and  Seventy-ifth  Anai- 
yersary  of  tke  Holy  Name  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McCRATH 

or   .NKW   TLJUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRX8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Sevtrmber  27.  1949 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricono.  I  wi.-h  to  Include 
herewith  a  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  which  i.s  celebrating 
its  six  hundred  and  seventy-flfth  anni- 
versary: 

THS    HOLT    MAMS   SOCIZTT 

Thla  aoclety  of  Catholic  men  haa  for  Us 
prtMsry  object  the  promotion  of  love  and 
revarenea  for  the  holy  name  of  Ood  and 
Jeaua  Chrlat.  A  correlated  aim  la  to  sup- 
press blasphemy,  perjury,  profanity,  axul  all 
Indecent  lanffvape. 

Tha  Holy  Mam  I  Society  traces  Its  origin  to 
the  CdobcU  of  Lyons  In  the  year  1274.  al- 
though individual  efforta  to  further  tu 
princtplea  bad  not  been  lacking  before  that 
time,  ^br  example.  St.  Peter,  martyr  (d. 
I3S3)  la  aaid  to  have  propagated  devotion  to 
the  nama  of  Jeaua.  The  Council  of  Lyona. 
May  7  to  July  17.  1374.  was  attended  by  SOO 
blahopa  and  more  than  twice  aa  many  prel- 
ates or  proetiratora.  The  Bmporer  Michael 
Palaeotogua  and  tha  Greek  clergy,  the  khan 
of  Tatary.  and  tha  Kings  of  Pranc*  and 
England  had  ambaaaadora  at  the  council 
James  I.  King  of  Aragon.  attended  m  person 
ThU  great  oomidl  took  action 
phemy  and  blMptatean  by 
votloa  to  the  holy  name  of  Jestia. 

^pe  Gregory  X.  who  presided  at  the 
Council  of  Lyona.  arrote  on  September  JU. 
1274.  to  John  of  Vercelll.  the  master  general 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  stiggeatlrg  the  pro- 
awtlQB  of  apedal  rsfard  and  revarenea  for 
tba  holy  name  of  jasus.  Tba  aisster  ten> 
eral.  In  turn,  wrote  an  encyclical  letter  to  all 


the  superiors  of  hla  order  conveyiv.g  Popa 
Gregory's  deaire  and  enjoining  appropriate 
action.  The  friars  preachers  undertook  thla 
devotion  with  their  ctiatomary  zeal.  To  ata- 
blll»  the  effort,  altera  of  the  Holy  Name  were 
erected  In  Dominican  churches,  and  socletiea 
of  the  Holy  Name  were  established.  Ambroea 
of  Stena  (d.  12«6)  earnestly  aided  the 
movement. 

In  thoee  earlier  days  the  society  waa  not 
so  thoroughly  or^^nlzed  as  tt  came  to  be 
later:  but  even  during  the  obscure  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  there  were  those  who 
were  outstanding  In  real  for  Christ  and  His 
holy  name.  Among  them  were  Henry  Suso. 
the  mystic,  who  tattooed  the  name  of  Jestis 
on  his  breast:  the  Pranciacan.  St.  Beriiardine 
of  aiena:  Vincent  Ferrer;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lisbon.  Andrew  Dtas.  who.  In  143a.  directed 
the  city  of  Lisbon  to  the  Holy  N.ime  devotion 
in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  plague 
which  waa  ravaging  the  city.  The  deliver- 
ance seemed  so  marvelous  that  the  people 
gave  thanks  by  joining  In  what  waa  proba- 
bly the  first  mammoth  rally  proceaslon  in 
honor  of  the  Holy  Name. 

The  Spanish  Dominican  Dldacus  of  Vic- 
toria (d  1430 1  waa  both  preacher  and  or> 
ganlzer:  he  founded  a  Society  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  God  and  wrote  a  constitution  for  It. 
About  a  century  later  Pope  Plus  IV  recog- 
nized this  society  as  a  confraternity  and  fa- 
vored It  with  unusual  privileges  and  Indul- 
gences. Later  Popes  continued  to  aid  the 
aoclety,  branches  of  which  were  variously 
called  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
God  and  of  Jesua.  Confraternity  Agalnaa 
Oatha.  and  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Name 
<a  Jeaua.  with  the  last  title  tending  to  sup- 
plant the  others. 

Pope  Innocent  XI  did  much  to  promote 
tha  moasaisnt.  and  in  157l  Pope  Plus  V  gave 
the  iMSlar  general  of  the  EViminican  Friars 
a  moeopcdy  on  the  granting  of  charters  for 
Holy  Name  Socletiea.  The  Dominican  Order, 
however,  haa  never  had  a  monopoly  on  devo- 
tion to  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  From  the 
days  of  St  Bernardlne  of  Siena  and  St  John 
Caplstran  many  Franciscans  have  promoted 
reverance  for  the  Holy  Name.  This  waa  par- 
ticularly true  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice 
(1(178-1751)  And  In  recent  times  in  Amer- 
ica members  of  the  Society  of  Jesua  have  held 
high  positions  of  spiritual  leadership  in  the 
Holy  Name  Society. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  Charles  V  and 
Philip  n.  as  rulers  of  wide  empire  In  two 
hemispheres,  be.stowed  royal  favor  on  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  were  such  socletiea 
In  every  Btn^pean  country.  In  1580  Pope 
Gregory  Xm  granted  special  Indulgence  to 
the  Confraternity  at  Cusco.  Peru.  The  com- 
mon uae  of  the  color  blue  In  Holy  Name  ban- 
ners and  represertatlons  o'  the  babe  Christ 
displayed  by  the  society  seem  to  date  from 
these  early  days. 

The  society  also  entered  Fuklen  Province. 
China,  but  the  Dominican  Friars,  led  by 
Francis  J.  CapUlas  were  beheaded  in  an  up- 
rising against  Christians. 

A  few  holy  name  socletiea  were  estab- 
llahed  In  the  Spanlah  and  French  American 
Colonlee — In  San  Franciaco  and  Nev-  Orleans, 
for  Inatance — and  It  seems  that  there  was 
one  started  by  Father  Nerinx  in  Kentucky 
early  In  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
real  development  In  America  was  later  and 
owea  mtieh  to  three  prominent  leaders;  Bev. 
SWaphen  Byrne.  Rev  P  A.  Dlnahan.  and  Very 
■ev.  Charles  H  McKenna.  who  for  his  out- 
stanrtlng  service  has  been  called  the  apostle 
of  the  holy  name 

tn  1868  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne  established 
a  holy  name  society  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer  In  New  York  City  Three 
years   later.    In    1871,    thla   sc>  talned 

a  charter  granting  It  formal  re.  a— the 

Orst  such  charter  obtained  in  New  York  City. 
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By  1881  'tba  five  regularly  authorised 
holy  name  societies  in  New  York  City  were 
Jf^ned  in  the  flrst  diocesan  union.  This  new 
erganizational  plan  waa  the  apedal  contri- 
bution of  Rev.  P.  A  Dlnahan.  Branches 
8i<on  sprung  up  and  before  long  there  wna 
a  diocesan  union  tn  Brooklyn  and  another 
In  Nearark.  K.  J.  This  plan  of  ca^nizatlon 
is  now  common  throtighout  the  country. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  society  scores 
of  holy  name  manuals  appeared  In  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  but  the  flrst  manual 
li;  English  was  written  by  Father  McKenna 
In  1871 — the  samp  year  thpt  the  first  char- 
tered society  was  launched  in  New  York. 
New  societies  started  up  so  rapidly — often 
vtthout  awaiting  the  formal  charter  or  dl- 
plnna — that  problems  of  proper  organization 
were  Increased.  Father  McKenna  did  much 
to  correct  these  defects,  even  securing  special 
privileges  from  Rome  for  that  purpose.  The 
free  growth  of  the  society  In  America  was 
hampered  by  a  ^-^rj  old  constitution,  the 
papal  bull  of  Clement  VIII,  limiting  the 
number  of  societies  to  one  in  a  city.  In 
UB6  Father  McKer.na  went  to  Rome  in  an 
sfllort  to  modify  thla  rule  and  he  succeeded 
in  freeing  the  society  in  America  from  un- 
desirable restrictions.  Pope  Leo  xm  accom- 
plished this  by  special  rescript  from  the 
sacred  eoogregation  of  Indulgences  May  20, 
1888.  How  every  church  or  public  chapel 
■ay  have  Its  own  holy  name  aoclety.  In  the 
year  1900  Father  McKenna  waa  appointed  to 
give  his  fuB  time  to  propagating  the  Holy 
Name  Society. 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  America  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  societies  In  their 
dioceses,  but  Cardinal  O'Connell,  of  Boston, 
waa  the  first  who  made  the  formation  of 
a  society  obligatory  upon  the  pastor  of  every 
parish.  A  little  later  the  late  Cardinal  Par- 
ley urged  his  clergy  to  establish  the  Holy 
Name  Society  in  every  pariah  of  the  archdlo- 
eess  of  New  York. 

Such  groan h  had  been  made  by  1907  that 
an  oofllelal  publication  seemed  advisable. 
Xb  thai  year  the  Holy  Name  Journal  began 
publicaUon.  with  the  Reverend  B.  C.  Fitz- 
gerald. O.  P..  S.  T.  L..  as  editor. 

By  1900  a  national  headquarters  waa 
needed,  and  was  established  in  New  York 
City  aa  the  bureau  of  the  holy  name  society. 
The  Right  Reverend  John  T.  McNlcholas. 
D  D.,  was  Its  founder  and  first  national 
director.  Charters  for  new  socletiea  are 
Issued  through  the  national  headquarters. 

The  flrst  national  congress  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  waa  held  at  Baltimore  in  1911 
In  connection  with  the  golden  Jubilee  in  the 
episcopacy  of  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Pope  Benedict  XV.  recognizing  the  prog- 
ress, growth,  and  value  of  the  society,  in 
1917  appointed  His  Eminence  Thomas  Plus 
Cardinal  Bogglanl,  O.  P  .  as  cardinal  protector 
over  the  whole  Holy  Name  Society. 

At  about  that  same  time  there  began  a 
great  development  In  the  organization  of 
Junior  Holy  Name  Societies,  first  started  in 
1875.  enrolling  boys  who  are  In  school  from 
the  seventh  grade  through  high  school,  or 
In  some  loralltiea  up  to  18  years  of  age. 
whether  in  school  or  not.  Furthermore,  the 
Big  Brother  movement  has  been  well  fos- 
tered by  the  Holy  Name  Societies  In  many 
cities. 

The  t3rplcal  demonstration,  now  common 
m  Americaa  cities.  Is  the  gigantic  Holy  Name 
rally  parade.  One  of  the  most  spectacular 
of  these  great  rally  parades  waa  held  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  In  September  1924. 

The  preaent  national  headquarters  ad- 
drew  is  141  East  Sixty-fifth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  national  director  la  the 
Very  Reverend  Harry  C.  Graham,  O.  P.  The 
membership  of  the  society  is  3,500,000,  mak- 
ing It  the  largest  religious  society  of  men  in 
the  world. 


Cacifidste  Dirksen 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxntcis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.-^ent  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Peoria  Journal  entitled  "Candidate 
Dirksen" : 

CANDIDATE    DIBKSEN 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
Kverett  Dlrksen,  the  former  Congressman 
from  this  district,  was  going  to  tie  a  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  In  the   1950  elecUon. 

His  entry  Into  the  race  waa  not  offlcial, 
however,  until  he  made  announcement  of  it 
at  a  rally  held  Sunday  at  Exposition  Gardens 
which  was  attended  by  several  thousand 
residents  of  this  area. 

It  la  not  yet  known  what  opposition  Mr. 
Dlrksen  will  have  for  the  nomination  but 
he  will  be  the  outstanding  candidate,  and 
the  Republican  party  can  make  no  better 
choice  than  to  deride  upon  him  for  its 
standard  bearer. 

During  his  16  years  Of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mr.  Dlrksen  rose  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  membership  of  that 
body.  He  gained  national  recognition  as  a 
leader  of  his  party  and  aa  an  efDclent  servant 
of  the  people. 

His  retirement  from  the  House,  for  rea- 
sons of  health  now  overcome,  was  greeted 
with  expressions  of  regret  from  leaders  of 
both  pai-ties  In  the  Congress.  His  removal 
from  the  national  scene  has  Indeed  been  a 
loss  to  the  Nation  and  the  prospects  of  his 
return  to  Washington  In  an  even  higher 
capacity  than  the  one  he  formerly  held 
have  been  greeted  enthusiastically  by  many 
of  his  former  associates. 

Tlie  Dirksen  candidacy  gives  the  Republi- 
cans of  Illinois  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  voters  of  the  state  an  outstanding  can- 
didate In  the  elections  next  fall,  a  man  who 
will  reflect  great  honor  upon  the  party  and 
the  State  which  he  represents. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Dlrksen  Is  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  high  office  of  United 
States  senator.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  vitally  needed  at  Washington  In  these 
days  when  the  future  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  is  at  stake.  The  Journal  wishes  him 
success  in  the  conduct  of  his  campaign. 


Inequities  in  Pay  Scale  and  Leave  of 
Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  MEW  TOIX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27. 1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  Is  charged  with  leg- 
islation  affecting   the  Post   Office   em- 


ployees and  tlK»e  of  the  cla.«v<!ifled  civil 
service,  have  given  considerable  thought 
as  well  as  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
for  public  hearings  on  the  pending  bill, 
and  while  it  may  not  be  perfect  m  every 
respect,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  go  far  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  the  pay  scale  and 
leave  of  the  postal  employees  aa  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  classified  civU 
service. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  I  think  are 
meritorious  and  long  overdue.  First, 
with  respect  to  annual  and  sick  leave. 
For  several  years.  Federal  rmplnjtOTI 
have  enjoyed  26  days  annual  leave  aad  tt 
days  sick  leave,  while  the  po.stal  em- 
ployees have  received  only  15  days  annual 
leave  and  10  days  sick  leave.  Secondly, 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  increased 
the  basic  salary  rates  for  all  grades  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  however, 
the  postal  employees  were  not  given  an 
increase  in  their  entrance  salary.  Only 
the  regular  emi^oyees  then  on  the  rolls 
benefited  by  the  $400  increa.se  granted 
by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  thus  the 
fact  remaiiis  that  postal  employees  who 
enter  the  service  at  this  time,  enter  at 
a  salary  of  $400  a  year  under  that  com- 
pared to  certain  other  employees  or  when 
compared  with  employees  in  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  Classification  Act. 

In  a  great  many  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, uniforms  are  provided  for  certain 
employees  whose  duties  require  them  to 
be  worn.  In  the  Post  Office  Department, 
letter  carriers,  special  delivery  messen- 
gers, guards,  elevator  operators,  and 
watchmen  are  required  to  furnish  their 
own  uniforms.  It  is  merely  simple  Jus- 
tice to  these  employees  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  afford  them  equal  treat- 
ment. Many  of  the  postal  employees, 
such  as  postmasters,  supervisors,  and 
employees  coming  within  certain  classi- 
fications, do  not  receive  any  meritorious 
grades.  The  pending  measure  extends 
the  principle  of  longevity  to  such  groups 
and  as  they  remain  in  the  service  the 
longevity  advantage  received  will  place 
them  on  practically  the  same  footing  as 
thojse  employees  who  enjoy  the  in-grade 
raises.  Though  the  bill  may  need  addi- 
tional provisions  in  some  ways.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  passed  and  become 
law. 


End  of  tbe  Atomic  Monopoly 
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or 


.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 


OF  NBW  YC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRE8BMTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  by  Walter  Lippmann  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  tWs 
morning.     Mr.  Lippmann's  remaiks  are 
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alvays  stimulating,  often  enlightening. 
and  never  more  ao  than  today. 
The  article  foUowi: 

TokAT  ajvd  TuMuaeow 
(By  Waiter  Uppmann) 

BKS  or  TMS   ATOMX  MOMOrOLT 

TlM  PrwMsnt's  decision  to  break  th«  new* 
ta  etiomtf  wmipona  tuM 
to  erUai  BMa**  —tt—  and  to  etoar 
Had  b«  waited  to  let  the  Soviet 
xt  announce  the  new*,  or  to  let  It 
leak  oot.  there  might  well  have  been  a  pan- 
leky  agitation.  Many  wofoM  have  rcfueed 
to  beUere  tt  now.  ae  they  iwtamA  to  believe 
U.  Mokitov  when  be  pMdMed  n  a  years  ego. 
Tbey  would  have  argued  — Wigly  with  thoae 
who  dM  believe  It  but  were  frtgkMaed  ke- 
ovr  own  intelligence  aenrlcee  ted  aoC 
the  btg  oewa. 

of  a  public  a—oniTratlon  by  the 
themeelvea.  Ufee  ov  own  at  Bltlnt. 
Htm  tmet  Uut  our  atomic  monopoly  haa  ended 
coald  not  have  been  tatabluhed  more  eon- 
ciuslvvly  Certainly  about  the  facts 
when  they  are  Jlaeamahle  makes  for 


It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  follow  the 
Presidents  declaration,  which  Secretary 
in  aiB 
"tHli  event  mak  no  i 
policy  "  It  would  have  been  truer  and  wiser 
to  any  that  there  will  be  no  change  In  otir 
poliey  until  we  hare  had  time  to  think  out 
bam  this  event  compels  lu  to  change  our 
poUey.  For  It  cannot  be  true  that  an  event 
the  balanne  al  slialsglr  mill- 
la  the  worM  leavee  tnnasagiil  the 
1  which  were  related  to  the  old  balance 
Qt  pever.  While  it  was  known  and  predicted 
tfealaoMeday.  say  in  1962.  the  American  mo- 
aepely  wvuid  be  broken,  the  fact  is  that 
tt  Is  now  broken  In  1M0.  That  must  have 
which  policies,  based  on  the 
did  not  anticipate.  More- 
over, even  If  the  1953  timetable  had  proved 
to  be  forrect.  our  policies  In  1962  would  eer- 
tmamtf  iMve  had  to  be  reegjiiend  ta  Itoa. 
Timf  nam  have  to  be  rsadjustsd  tn  IMg. 
■ven  If  we  aaetune.  aa  probably  we  may, 
that  the  Soviet  OovenmMnt  haa  not  yet  a 
Stock  pile  at  bomba  coaaparabU  with  our 
own.  Bueh  leas  the  planea  which  eouUt  de- 
liver them  Into  the  UiUted  Statsa.  the  mili- 
tary peilttea  ta  Burope  is  radically  altered. 
The  eoMMrln  vbteh  are  nearest  to  the  Soviet 
Uaioa.  taBdWUnK  a*rmmnj,  were  already  vul- 
aeniMe  to  tbs  Red  Array.  They  muet  now 
take  into  account  the  atomic  bomb  as  well. 

that  defeoass 
eeuM  gradually  be  buUt  up 
the  ahteig  ef  the  American  atoaale  aMBopoly 
wUl  have  to  be  BMdIfled  even  tf  the  Ettaslans 
ooly  a  very  few  atomic  bumba 
Itoftod  of  guropean  rearmament. 
An  Important  consequence  of  the  event 
may  weU  be  to  harden  the  salutary  stalemate. 
I  both  poasaas  atoaale  wcapi^ns.  these 
•ra  ao  Uiager  strategically  decisive. 
Tbey  are  new  veapeae  vt  retaliation  and  not 
of  dsditoa.  Ho  oae  can  noar  eeatamplate 
katwg  the  trat  to  uss  the  atoaale  bomb.  If 
the  ITaltad  States  used  the  bombs  against 
Sussis.  the  RiMsUns  wotild  retaliate  agalaat 
Stirope.  If  the  Russians  used  them  *g**«^* 
,  tbe  Uattert  Siatoe  would  letallele 
the  Sbviet  UaioB.  Waimw  could  ae- 
peet  to  aria  a  dMMaoi  aad  Wth  would  suffer 
friglMMl  iRi|aMa»-4ke  BualaBs  in  their  uw  a 
country,  wa  la  the  countrlee  we  have 
proaalaed  to  guarantee  aad  to  protect. 
While  the  American  BMCM>puly  existed,  tbe 
ot  power  reeled  on  the  fact  thst  the 
Itself  invulnerable  and  yet 
-ubaraas  the 
wMefe  eould  overrun 
tly  protoet  tbe 
atomic  devastation. 
The  VaMed  SUtes  U  atlll  eaewntlally  Invul- 
aerable  It  can  stilt  strifes  devaetatlag  Moera. 
Tha  Ruaalan  Army   ts  still  a  ailghty  fercOk 


But  now  the  Ruaalan  hoaealaai  Is  Isss  vul- 
nerable to  the  American  Mows.  It  Is  now 
more  secure  becauss  the  Ruaalaos  have  ac- 
quired the  power  to  Uke  rcprlaala  In  Surope. 
This  alteration  In  the  bstlance  of  power 
will  change  the  attitude  of  the  natlona.  In- 
cluding that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
United  Statae.  There  la  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  Soviet  govenuMnt  Is  more  likely 
now  than  It  was  before  to  precipitate  a  world 
war  But  there  U  every  reaeon  to  think  that 
the  disposition  of  the  weetern  world  to  ne- 
gotiate. In  order  to  ssttle  the  more  dangarous 
conflicts.  wUl  beeonM  greater.  For  tbe  na- 
tions which  have  become  mora  vulaerable. 
foremost  among  them  Germany,  bscauas  It  Is 
St  the  center  of  the  conflict,  are  almoet  cer- 
tain to  Inalst  on.  and  to  adopt  on  their  own 
taltlatlve    an  attitude  which  U  less  recon- 


We  may  well  find  ouraalvaa  regretting  that 
during  the  short  time  when  our  diplomatic 
bargaining  power  was  stranger  than  it  is 
Ilksly  to  be  now.  we  did  not  use  It  to  strike 
bargains  which,  though  unsatisfactory, 
might  well  have  been  better  than  can  now  be 
traded  for  In  the  Hlplnaactln  market.  In  any 
event  the  phanloai  peMey.  uadar  which  the 
Soviet  regime  was  suppose  to  break-down  by 
containment  all  around  the  periphery,  la  now 
blown  away — first  by  Ita  total  collapee  tn 
the  Par  Bast,  and  then  by  the  Soviet  achieve- 
ment of  the  bomb.  There  is  no  alternattvs 
to  tha  negotiation  of  a  modus  vivendl  based 
oix  the  balance  ot  power  and  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages. 

The  newa  haa  been  followed  by  many  staU- 
menu  which  seem  to  say  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  tha  American  plan  which  la  more 
or  lees  the  Untied  Wettrma  plan  (or  the  con- 
trol of  atoaale  weapons.  That  idea  needs  to 
be  reaaamlnad.  For  the  American  plan,  the 
original  Acheeon-Lilientbal  proposals,  with 
or  without  the  Baruch  edition  to  them,  had 
as  thair  major  premise  an  American  monop- 
oly of  tbe  bomb  and  of  the  technological 
knowledge  and  OMaauiea  to  aieke  tbe  boaab. 
It  was  a  plan  for  the  regulated  aharlng  of  the 
monopoly  All  the  condltlona  we  aaked  for 
aannasd  that  the  Russians  must  pay  a 
prlco  In  the  form  of  inspection  and  con- 
trol— to  get  ttieir  share  of  our  monopoly. 

ROW  that  the  Rnsalene  have  broken  the 
monopoly,  the  basic  prcMlse  at  tbe  American 
policy  haa  dlaappeared  A  totally  dMcreat 
policy,  based  on  the  radically  new  coadMOB. 
will  have  to  be  formulated.  It  would  be  a 
good  Idea  to  find  new  men.  who  do  not  have 
too  much  to  unlearn,  whoee  personal  preettge 
Is  not  Involved  In  proving  how  right  they 
have  always  bsen.  to  make  a  freah  study  ot 
the  whole 


Democratic  Theme  for  1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxutoa 

lit  THX  HOim  OF  RZFRBBM'  1 ATTVB 

Tit99dm9.  5€pttwtb9r  27.  tU9 

Mr  VSLDC.  Ml*.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  tn  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Democratic  Theme  for  1950" 
wbUh  appeared  in  the  Peoria  Star.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1»49: 

kTsc  TSBMa  sea  isso 

Ttuauui  li  MamlBg  Republlcana 
for  tbe  tellure  of  his  legislative 
He  succeeded  in  fastening  ttlame 
on  the  Eightieth  Oongreas,  which  waa  Re- 
publican, and  apparently  bellevee  that  he 
do  tbe  aaoae  wttb  tbe  ■ghty-Orst.  al- 


are  now  controlled  by 
tbe  OHBoeratle  Party  ^^ 

We  ahall  never  again  uudoiMtlraatc  the 
ability  of  Harry  Truman  to  perform  what  ap- 
pear to  be  political  miracles,  but  we  cannot 
aee  how  he  can  sell  the  people  of  the  United 
Stotas  tha  Idea  that  Republican  minorities 
In  tbe  Senate  and  Bouss  have  wrecked  his 
progrem.  Be  tried  to  blame  the  scuttling  of 
OPA  on  Coi^eei  tn  1944.  when  the  Demo- 
crau  were  In  eoatrol.  and  faUed.  If  he  can 
pin  bis  current  legislative  failures  on  the 
oalnorlty  party,  he  will  indeed  surpass  all  his 
■etnntahing  polit^fal  achlevemenu. 

It  ta  true,  ot  course,  that  RcpubUcaas  have 
generally  oppoead  tbe  measivee  of  the 
Trumsn  Fair  Deal,  and  rightly  ao.  Soma 
Republicans  have  tried  the  "me.  too"  policy 
and  have  come  to  disaster.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  opposition  to  oppoee.  The  Republican 
minority  in  Congress  is  functioning  properly. 

But  It  is  also  the  function  of  tbe  aaajorlty 
to  deal  cCsctivelT  with  a  program  under  rec- 
^gUBMl  Icadsrahip.  The  faUure  Is  in  tbe 
laebOtty  ot  tbe  majority  party  to  perform 
this  function,  and  thla  inability  may  be 
traced  largely  to  Prealdent  Truman's  faUure 
in  leadership. 

Tbe  division  within  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
crau  Is  such  an  old  story  th«^t  any  attempt 
to  throw  a  aeaoka  aercan  arouad  it  la  aurpris- 
ing.  Aa  long  aa  the  wall-deflned  apUt  con- 
tlnuee  to  ealat.  the  Democratic  Party  will  not 
function  as  an  effective  inatrumsnt  of  gov- 
ernment. No  matter  how  Pnaldant  Truman 
may  rant  against  the  alleged  obetmctinnfa 
of  Bspiibiliaiii  in  fVmgrcm.  be  eaaaoe 
aascuta  wttb  ble  own  party  what  he  promisee 
in  campaign  spsachss. 

The  Preeldent's  maneuvering  at  this  time 
la  convincing  evidence  that  his  predicament 
ts  clear  enough  to  him.  He  and  bis  adviaers 
are  wtablug  fiaattcally  to  build  a  workable 

tbat  tbey  may  aafely  acuttie  the  Democratic 
melwi tents  of  the  South. 

Wouldn  t  the  President  eOBUBand  greatar 
public  respect  by  acknowledging  publicly 
what  everyone  already  knows,  that  hla  lagla> 
lative  failure  la  due  to  tha  apUt  In  his  own 
party  rather  than  to  tbe  Be  publicans,  and 
that  unlem  peace  le  mads  in  the  Democraue 
ranks,  campaign  proaalaea  by  thia  party  In 
IdoO  will  not  be  worth  the  breath  required 
to  utter  tham? 


Pros  and  Coos  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment 


KZTXRSION  OF  R£M.\HKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALIVOaMIA 

Of  TVS  BOOSX  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVIS 
Tuesdav.  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
fliwaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re<- 
mark^  in  the  Ricord.  ^  include  an  article 
from  the  Women  Lawyers  Journal,  by 
Elisabeth  C.  Crable  entitled  'Pros  and 
Cons  Of  the  IllMa  Blshts  Amendment." 

The  artlclg  follows: 

Paoa  Alto  Com  or  thk  Kqcai.  Bichts 

Amkndmxnt 

(By  BUaabeth  C  Crable) 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  woaaen 
are  here  to  stay.  C  tt  ta  true  that  the  SteC 
100  years  are  the  hardest,  then  we  snman 
In  the  United  States  bare  survived  the  Orat 
critical  period  In  our  political  history.  For 
It  was  in  July  of  184a  that  the  first  woman's 
rtghu  convaattoa  was  held  In  the  Unltad 
States,  at  Bmeca  FaUa.  M.  T.     Tbe  laa 
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papers  aad 
called  U  tbe 


L' 


eg  tbe 
Ooaeaattaii. 

•ovraaci  a  axAurr 

Tt  waa  dot  until  72  yeen  later. 
that  woman  suflnga  baeaoM  a  reality,  and 
tbe  goal  tor  full  equality  has  yet  to  ha 
raacbed.  Last  year  mw  the  commeaaora- 
tlon  of  tlae  one  hundredth  annivciaary  at 
tbe  Seneca  FaUa  convention.  Womcn'ft  or- 
hdd  special  com  inenna  atlve  pro- 
the  Poet  OOce  Depattmtnt  Meaad  a 
special  coaunemoratlva  staaqp. 

Row  we  are  beginning  a  new  century  and 
what  the  next  100  years  will  bring,  not  only 
to  women  but  to  all  dtlaens.  will  depexul  to 
a  great  extent  upon  what  the  women  of 
the  United  States  wUl  da 

XQCaUTT    NOT   SCHXKVBt 

xt  wsa  tbou^t  that  passage  of  tbe  nlne- 
in  1990.  gtvtng  women 
full  eqtiallty.  but  tt 
not  the  ease.  Ac- 
tually tbe<  nlaefeeHeai  eHMadmmt  guaran- 
to  wcknen  iwtbtng  campt  tbe  right  to 
voce.  The  rights  wtilch  women  now  have 
won  for  themselves  are  only  due  to  State 
lagMatures  whteh  have  asen  lit  to  remove 
at  ifoaaen's  common  law  illmlMin  las 
are  far  ahead  ot  others  taa  this 
regard,  and  even  tha  ceeHkunlty  property 
Statea.  which  are  ccmsMarsd  to  be  more 
favorable  to  women,  still  have  many  discrim- 
inatory laws. 

luscancNAToeT  laws 

The  discriminatory  laws  which  still  exist 
are  varied,  but  in  general  fail   into  three 


1.  Thoae  which  discriminate  against  mar- 
ried women. 

Among  these  laws  are  thoee  which  say  a 
married  woman  may  not  contract  in  her  ovm 
name,  may  not  control  her  own  property  or 
her  own  earnings;  may  not  engage  in  bualnees 
in  her  own  name. 

and  other  laws  have  resulted  in  the 
"dlsahlliues  of  a  married  vroman." 
Tbey  give  notice  to  the  world  that  married 
woman  are  not  legally  or  financially  respon- 
sible, and  place  wonoen  in  the  same  status  aa 
children  and  insane  persons,  whoee  civU 
rights  are  gmited.  Obviously,  this  is  a  barrier 
to  women  In  buslnesa  and  poxjfesaiona.  and  a 
handicap  to  their  economic  status. 

2.  Tbosi  which  dlscrunlnate  against  woaaen 
as  employees. 

Under  this  category  coma  all  the  so-called 
protective  labor  laws  for  women.  These  laws 
fix  minuntun  wagee.  maximum  hours,  and 
limit  type  and  time  of  employment.  Actu- 
ally, most  of  these  protective  Isws  were 
enacted  net  so  much  for  the  protection  of 
women  as  for  the  protection  of  men  against 
tbe  competition  of  women.  The  first  pro- 
tective legislation  came  aa  a  result  of  a  reeo- 
luUon  pataed  in  1898  by  the  New  Sngland 
Assocletioa  of  Psnnars.  liechanlcs.  and  Other 
Worklttgmen.  which  read  as  follows:  "Where- 
as labor  la  a  physical  and  moral  Injury  to 
and.  a  competitive  menace  to  men.  we 
111  keglalatlon  to  restrict  women  in 
Industry."  ThU  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
factory  system  In  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  much  of  this  legislation  Is  to  protect 
women  out  of  emplo3rment. 

S.  Those  which  discriminate  against  women 
aa  ddaena. 

Some  of  these  lavrs  are  thoee  which  bar 
women  from  Jury  service,  from  public  ofllce. 
elthw  elected  or  sppolnted. 

PaOPOSED    AMXMOMXMT 

It  Is  to  remove  these  discriminatory  Iswa 
from  the  books  once  and  for  all.  and  to  give 
women  an  equal  status  under  law  ss  cltlsena 
snd  aa  parsons,  that  the  propoaed  amend- 
ment la  now  before  Congreea. 

The  present  text  of  the  propoeed  equal- 
rights  amiffidment  is  ss  follows: 

"Bqualltr  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not    be   deaied   or  abridged   by   the   United 
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or  by  any  State  on  ervwnnt  of 
aad  tha  ssvaral  Stalaa  sbaU  bava 
power  tNtbta  tbair  ta 
to  enf  area  tble  articia  by  appropriate ! 
tion.  This  amaadbaont  shall  take  effect  1 
after  the  date  ot  ratification.'*  It  has 
i  caDad  a  hiU  of  rl^ts  for 
equal-rigbte 
Ineear 

but  has  been  voted  on  only  oDoe.  and  that 
waa  In  tbe  Senate  In  July  IMA.  At  that  time 
It  was  brought  on  for  a  vote  wlttMUt  any  ad- 
vance notice,  when  many  of  those  known  to 
be  fsvorabia  to  tha  bill  were  sbaent.  The 
vote  was  38  In  favor.  35  against — a  majority 
in  favor,  but  not  the  nacasaary  two-thlids. 
It  IS  Interesting  to  note  that  tha  suflraga 
aznendBMBt  was  voted  on  five  times  In  tba 
Senate  over  the  41-year  period  that  tt  waa 
before  that  body. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  equal- 
rights  amendment  sound  very  much  ilka  the 
ones  that  were  made  for  and  against  tha 
sulTrags  ameodmcat.  Bare  are  some  of  the 
argumente  now  betaigiHad  against  the  equal- 
rtghu  amendment,  and  possible  answers  to 
those  arguments: 

STATXS'  BIGHTS 

1.  Thst  the  amendment  would  violate 
States'  rights:  that  each  SUte  should  be  left 
to  correct  its  own  abussa. 

The  reply  to  this  argximent  is  that  tha 
amendment  would  not  violate  Statas'  rights. 
Nothing  in  the  amendment  would  require 
uniformity  of  lavrs.  Sach  State  would  still 
make  Its  own  laws  a-  It  sees  fit.  The  only 
restriction  would  be  that  such  laws  must 
treat  men  and  women  equally.  Actually. 
the  amendment  Is  a  bill  of  rights  for  women, 
guarante^ng  them  the  full  protection  of  tbe 
Constitution,  and  full  dtleenshlp.  which  they 
are  not  guaranteed  undor  the  Constitution 
as  It  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Suprenie 
Court.  Only  the  eqxial-nghts  amendment 
can  free  women  from  the  common  law  and 
guarantee  them  equal  protection  of  law 
under  the  Constitution.  Further,  If  It  la 
left  up  to  the  Individual  States  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections,  it  would  take  a  long 
tinw  to  correct  all  the  abuses. 

CONTOaiOM  ANO  LITIGATION 

2.  .That  the  smendment  would  cause  eon- 
f\ision  and  clutter  up  the  couits  with  lltlga- 
Uon. 

A  reply  to  this  Is  that  there  would  be  1 
year  between  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment and  its  effective  date,  in  which  State 
legislatures  would  review  their  laws  and 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  amend- 
ment. Probably  the  best  reply  to  this  argu- 
ment la  that  Mlsaourl.  North  Carolina,  and 
New  Jersey,  the  three  States  which  now  have 
an  equal  rights  provision  In  their  law.  are 
not  In  confusion  nor  are  their  courts  crowd- 
ed With  litigation  as  a  result  of  the  law. 

PaOlULllVB    LXCIStATION 

3.  That  the  amendment  mltjht  deprive 
States  of  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health,  safety,  morals  snd 
welfare  of  the  community. 

The  reply  to  this  is  that  the  amendment 
would  not  prevent  States  from  enacting  pro- 
tective laws  which  Ijeneflt  all  cltlsens.  but 
no  law  could  set  up  sex  alone  as  a  classifica- 
tion. In  1941.  in  the  Darby  Lumber  Co. 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  nUed  that  protec- 
tive legislation  is  constitutional  for  men  as 
well  as  women. 

WniS'    RIGHTS 

4.  That  the  amendment  might  affect  a 
wife's  right  to  support  and  alimony. 

The  answer  to  this  Is  that  some  States 
already  make  no  distinction  as  to  right  of 
alimony,  and  make  a  wife  equally  responsi- 
ble with  h«r  husband  for  the  support  of  the 
family,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
mutual  re^KUislblllty.  In  these  States,  a 
wife  may  be  required  to  pay  alimony,  wh^e 
she  is  financially  able  to  do  so,   and   the 


husband  by  reason  ot  fnnsai  or  otbar  ta- 
eapadty  la  incapable  of  seU-aupport.    Tba 

to  »«— tf*****  at  tbeaa  lawa. 

wraows*  ■scrts 
Sw  That  the 
rlgbt  to  a  widows 
ot  bar  husband's  estates 

Here  agate  soaae  Stetee  ataeady  permit 
such  sn  slliiiaaaia  to  eltbsr  spouse,  in 
yeen  ego  tba  lawa  gtekag 
ware  dwagcd  ta  tbat 
the  word  "widow"  «••  atrldcea  out  aad  tbe 
word  ''spouse"  subattcated,  ao  Uiat  audi  laws 
now  apply  to  either  spouas. 

ACX    LAWS 

g  Tliat  the  amendment  would  change  the 
age  of  majority  and  the  age  of  conaant  to 
marriage. 

Under  the  amendment,  each  State  would 
detarmine  the  age  of  majority  and  age  wbea 
a  person  may  marry  wttbout  a  parent's  con- 
sent, but  the  ssa  waUM  base  to  be  tba  sama 
for  both  sexsa.  lb  aaaay  Stetaa  the  sge  of 
majority  now  is  21  for  both  male  and  female. 
A  change  would  have  to  be  made  in  most 
marriage  laws,  however,  since  It  Is  usual  tbat 
a  female  awy  marry  at  an  sarller  age  than  a 
mala. 

KATXtNTTT    LICISLATtoir 

7.  That  the  amendment  mlg'it  affect  ma- 
ternity legislation. 

The  reply  to  this  Is  that  such  leglalatlon 
would  not  be  affected  any  more  than  would 
soldiers'  benefits.  Not  all  women  are  moth- 
ers, neither  are  all  men  soldiers.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  da.**  leglslatKni,  extend- 
ing benefits  to  certain  groups  of  persons. 

UkUCM  LAWS 

8.  The  amendment  might  do  away  with 
so-called   protective  labor  laws  for  women. 

This  Is  the  argument  that  iH-lngs  forth  the 
greatest  hue  and  cry  from  opponenu  of  the 
equal-rights  amendment.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  Is  to  point  out  that  often  such 
labor  I^slatlon  keepa  employers  from  hiring 
women  even  though  they  may  be  Just  ae 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  Job. 
When  legislaton  enacted  such  legislation, 
why  did  they  not  also  think  of  the  welfare 
of  their  male  constltxients?  Dont  man  get 
ured  from  overwork?  Should  men  have 
to  gobble  their  lunch  In  leas  time  Uuui 
women?  Why  shouldn't  men  be  entitled  to 
a  few  minutes  of  rest  during  the  day — to 
insure  better  work  and  fewer  accidents?  Are 
unsanitary  conditions  any  more  deairable 
where  men  are  concerned  than  women?  And 
isn't  impure  air  Just  as  dangero\u  for  men 
as  for  women?  Should  the  amendment  be- 
come law.  then  such  leglalatlon  would  be  cor- 
rected to  apply  to  men  as  well  ss  women, 
which  should  be  the  goal  of  all  socially 
minded  legislators.  Public  opinion  would 
not  allow  the  removal  of  laws  which  are 
genuinely  good  for  the  community,  but 
would  insist  that  they  be  retained  and  made 
to  apply  equally  to  men  and  women.  The 
amendment  would  open  the  way  to  fairer 
labor  legislation,  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
work,  rather  than  on  the  sex  of  the  woiker. 

Actually,  most  factories  and  Industries  are 
now  covered  either  by  the  National  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  which  fixes  minimum  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  for  Indiistrles 
In  intwstate  commerce  and  which  applies 
equally  to  men  and  women,  or  by  labor-union 
contracts  which  usually  call  for  better  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  than  those  re- 
quired  by  minimum  State  laws,  and  which 
apply  to  all  workm.  regardlees  of  sex. 

THi  opposmcw 

9.  Thst  many  outstanding  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations are  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Many  outstanding  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions were  opixised  to  the  woman-suffrage 
amendment.  But  the^  were  soon  reconciled 
after  its  passage.  Many  of  those  who  are 
now  opposed   to   the   amendment   sincerely 
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■boold  be  tn  ■  elmm  apart 
I  who  favor  tta« 

ciaJ  ftfttfa.  but  only  want  wjuallty  un«*er 
Xhm  tew  MUl  aquAl  opportunltj  t»  achieve 
to  iriMltty.  MMay  wcmmii  today  ar« 
for  tlM  Ma* 
tlMy  kun*  U>. 
A  iwaMM  OaMVMHMi*  aorvcy  abowa  tbat  a.- 
I  tB  Um  CiUUtf  Siataa  arr  aup- 
portad  aotoiy  by  vammm,  Tlmn  aka«ld  be  ao 
I  bamar  oC  a«i  to  aaratac  a  Uvrng. 

abar*  tba  raaponalbUUy  of  ciUaen- 

I  wttb  okcn.  and  tlkay  abould  ba  antiUad 
to  alMu^  the  ianie  cItU  aa4  lapU  rtgllta. 


at   UM 
at  doaa  net  ■— a  tlia*  M  wU 

«o  away  wtth  all 

tuna  and  tba  acttOB  af 
will  cure  tbla.     Eventual 

la  eartato.  tout  lat  ua  hopa 

^  _  aaik  *«aa  tf  It  can- 

•MMiytblnc  vlaa.   win   paaa  tba 

■»Bdin«nt  whicb  both  partlaa 

p'^tfoma    rlalmad    to    fatror. 

,  «mi  aquaJlty  undar  tba  law,  woman 

la  tba  Unitad  StatM  may  fo  mrward  Into  tba 
,  cantury  aa  fuU  partnara  axtd  etuaana. 


TIm  Navy  b  Natieoal  Dcfenta 
BXTIN8ION  OP 


HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  otno 
IN  THZ  ROC8K  OT  RtPRBSKJTTATlVBB 

Tuesday.  Septemtxr  27.  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Spemker.  on  the 
occajrfon  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
)re  Denif  Post.  No.  83.  of  the 
Lefion.  there  w«a  a  great 
pubttc  gathering  at  Sandu^^y.  Ohio,  oa 
Otpttmhi  I  15.  1949.  and  I  want  to  com- 
ifiwi  Adinirai  C.  B.  Momaen.  United 
States  Navy,  for  hu  excellent  address 
cowrlnf  the  Navy's  part  of  national 
defense,  and  I  am  incltidlnK  his  speech 
herewith: 

Quod  ■laalng  paBtlaaMn.  It  glvca  ma  a 
vary  coatfurtabia  faaiiac  to  stand  baforc  a 
group  o(  agKti^j  aatn.  for  I  know  tbat  you 
will  un^MaSaad  tba  lo«ic  and  raaaonlin  of  a 
■MM  wlM>  baa  apant  bla  Ufa  In  tba  aarvicc. 
I  faat  particularly  tortvaata  to  bavt  ba«u 
uawhari  of  tba  amanran 
you  bava  aU  eaaa  tbara  and 
fully  tbat  war  la  a  dangaroua  and 
mrty  fcmlaias  •oaaathis?  to  ba  avotdad  at  aU 
of  loaa  at  booor.  dlanity. 


tba  famL'y  of  nations  ot  tba 

sMfSMsa  at  ioiat^   poUcy. 

lirnalliaMl^fi     Ttoa  dlvMon  batwaan 
two  Is  aa«  alwaya  ctoar-cut  sinca  a 

puraua  a  aoasMsatloB  ot  ttoa 


tba  Uva  and 
IM  Uva  «».  Tbay  any  aeeapt  a  ■saadard 
«(  BvU«  aomawbat  balow  tba  htghaaS  laatla. 
Tbay  trada  wttb  otbar  aawatrtaa  m  bllalMd 

to  ds<sad  thssrtaahria  agmlaat  Ib- 
Ib  fBBaral  tbay  do  not  coooara 
wttb  ttoa  doinia  at  aatteoa  in  tba 
of  tba 
to  ssQpesas  opiHiosw  aso  awt 
praaaor*  aa  tbay  ran  thr<ntrti 
audi  aa  iba  imtted  Nations.  Pan 

Waatara  Vlilaa.  »<r  .   thaaa   aatlOBS 
to  ramatn  neutral 
batwaan  other  nattona. 
Ob  tba  ettoar  band,  ttoa  ts 

bava  tBtaiaau  of  vMal 


to  tbatr  Mooomle  ■ystama  spread  all  over 
tba  stirfaea  ot  tba  globe.  Coaunsree  la  a 
naeaasary  part  at  their  ryatam.  Tbay  ara 
plaftag  for  much  higher  statesto  tba  gaaaa 
at  aeonomlcs  The  r^tuma  from  tbair  ef- 
forts must  of  course  exceed  tha  torestment 
If  they  ara  to  succeed  In  such  a  policy. 
Marfcttlng  tbatr  produce  In  widely  distrib- 
uted foreHrn  araas  may  result  In  high  eco- 
nomic standards  and  high  ttandarda  of  liv- 
ing at  home  Tbrouffb  tba  vautiBlea  wa  find 
ihc  pagaa  In  hlatory  daacitbfiig  tba  esptotta 

Portugal.  ■oOaad.  Oovmany.  ■ngtand,  and 

Japan. 

Tha  tTnlted  Statca  baa  emerged  from  a 
quaal-laolatlontst  position  whkrh  It  held  be- 
fore tba  twantlstb  eantnry  to  a  full-nadgad 
latamatkmallst  poattlOB. 

Today,  there  Is  no  spot  iB  ttoa  wovld  la 
which  we  do  not  hate  iBtsraata.  Oar  tmn 
economy  requires  huga  cxporta  of  sucb 
Itama  as  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods. 
Wa  control  tba  world  a  grid  stipply  Ivery 
clvtllaad  ccwntxy  In  tba  world  loofea  to  ua 

tlon  of  worki  laadarahip  primarily  ba  causa 
ft  haa  baan  tbnMS  upon  ua.  At  preaant  wa 
ara  In  no  poaltlon  to  consider  whctbar  or 
not  It  U  prtiAtabla  for  us  to  aaarclsa  this 
Isadsrshlp — It  is  ours.  Ws  may  hs«s  a  aiad 
bull  by  tha  tall  and  cannot  Ut  go.  but  at 
laaat  fur  iba  prssant  wa  voat  plan  on  hold- 
ing on.  BInca  latarnatlonallam  la  upon  us. 
lat  ua  aaamlna  tba  rsaponstbUltiss  which 
aas  asaaeuted  with  this  power,  and  how  bast 
to  anaka  It  pay. 

The  blood  suaam  of  our  Industrial  and 
agricultural  life  Ilea  In  our  eonuncfca.  Tba 
msrcbant  ahip  moves  In  any  and  ail  dlrcc- 
tlona  carrying  mllUona  of  tons  of  cargo  to 
runota  ports.  This  cargo  conatsts  of  food- 
stuff. raAnad  petroleum  prodtosla  aad  toB« 
labad  gooito  wblcb  are  in  axoaaa  to  osir  nsads. 
TtUa  aaport  of  overflow  producu  parmlu  us 
to  employ  a  maximum  number  of  our  popu- 
lation and  in  turn  to  bold  up  bigh  atand- 
arda  Of  living.  It  lasiiis  atranps  that  wa 
who  live  by  high  standarda  ara  abla  to 
market  our  exceaa  producta  In  eompatltlon 
with  other  countries.  ThU  Is  made  poaslbls 
by  our  highly  developed  manufacturing 
pfocaaaaa  and  by  our  raachanlasd  farming: 
and  Of  course,  by  sgreaments  of  saslstanca 
to  and  pretastton  for  tba  aaaUar  nations 

country  ara  ladan  with  raw  materials,  not 
obtatnabia  tn  tbla  country,  with  luxury 
Items  form  all  over  tha  world,  wttb  spleaa 
and  trvpleal  foods  and  with  other  basic  ma- 
tartala  aaadad  for  '^ur  popxUation  and  in- 
duatrtal  ptanU.  Tba  tmportatten  of  raw 
materials  from  abroad  In  BMHiy  toMMmeaa 
to  pisasrvs  our  dwindling  natural  ra- 


Wttb  our  vast  intoraata  fNrtiMda  of  our 
geographical  boundaries,  wa  Sod  it  nrcrit- 
aary  always  to  ba  on  guard  to  protect  them. 
Wa  ara  eontlnaally  nagnllsfHn.  aaablng  traa- 
tiaa.  srraoglBff  ktaaa  baatlng  oC  smin«doars. 
tevloua  ayaa  ara  waUblBg  ua  laafetag  fur 
slgaa  of  Tsslrmsr  Tha  SM|iinsliiBi  **IdUow- 
InC  tba  flag"  and  "showuig  iba  fU^|"  have  un. 
portant  Baaanligs  Tbay  maan  dispUylng 
uur  suan^ith  in  tha  form  of  a  mau-ol-war. 
Tba  rtii*lHf***t  liiiiiaBfS  of  tba  preaenca 
uX  a  cruiaar  Is  liiMlsislniid  all  over  tha  world. 
A  pottasaato  aay  patrol  a  beat  for  10  years 
and  aavar  wuti  an  arraat.     Hla  akara  praa- 

It 
of 


la  ever 


to 


a  abow 


ttoa 


There   la   a   saat   diMrsckea   batws 
military  atrengtb  r««pito«SI  to  dsfaad  aa  lao- 
latiSBtrr  aation  aad  ttoaa  stopaavito  rsquired 

ttoa  auildal^  buikiaaa  today  we  rsqalra  tba 
asllltafy  atraaftto  to  aarry  it  on.  Tb  usa  a 
waU-feBosva  aad  pithy  ssatamaat  "Oo  first 
I  or  stay  at  boaw  **  Tbla  appUss  so  sptly 
It  world  trada  aoslMoB  sa  re- 


lated to  our  military  strenftb  If  we  re- 
duce our  military  strength  to  excess,  we  had 
better  sUy  at  besaa.  Tba  day  may  come 
whan  a  rich  nation  sitting  on  top  of  tbs 
iBtamatkmal  heap  can  trust  the  rest  of  tha 
world,  but  It  is  not  bare  now  and  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  teat  this  out  at  a 
time  when  our  foreign  Investments  are  at 
the  highest  level  tn  our  history. 

As  a  member  of  tba  Nation  a 'defense 
tba  Havy  ts  charged  with  guarding  tha 
rblch  energize  otir  fsr-fluug 
UHsiaKs.  It  la  further  charged  with  es- 
trtiatB^  or  sbowlag  a  force  highly  trained 
and  modemly  eciutppod  to  act  as  a  datarrant 
to  any  unscrupulona  nation  or  group  of 
nations  who  seek  to  daatroy  us.  The  Navy 
must  be  prepared,  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  affectlvenaaa,  to  sacet  a  sudden  chaUenga 
by  aggiaasiw  wlailiil  nations. 

Tbara  la  ooo  tan^ortant  chip  tn  our  stack 
aa  wa  an  in  OB  tbla  vaat  tnteraatiotua  poaar 
gaaaa  This  eblp  eooesma  tba  nattona  wblcto 
AT*  completely  dominated  by  dictators. 
Tbara  la  UtUa  chance  that  such  a  nation 
would  ba  atampaded  Into  a  war  by 
byalana  or  fooUato  ■tataisa  Ua 
are  aoel  eaietitoHiaa  iaaold  « 
wui  be  vary  OBllkaly  to  atooaa  to  a  stack  of 
blue  ebtpa  If  tbay  staad  to  lose. 

as  these  ur  scrupuloua  types  ara 
.  wa  must  not  sttempt  s  bluff.  We 
muat  bmUw  It  plato  snd  unmlataksbla  that 
tba  cbancaa  of  overpowering  ua  are  very 
sanll.  The  role  of  tha  United  States  Navy 
in  aupporttng  our  foreign  policy  Is  clear. 
To  reduce  our  Navy  to  an  Inslgnlflcant  sias 
ts  to  tovtto  nattonal  dlaaater. 

During  paaoatlme  the  Navy 'a  primary  role 
ts  to  develop  tba  scientific  sspecta  of  naval 
warfare  and  to  train  personnel  in  the  uae  of 
the  moat  Baodem  type  of  ships,  snd  the  lat- 
and  equipment.  This  ahould  be 
aiMdent  numbers  to  be  able  to 
deptoy  ftaaaa  of  sucb  strength  aa  to  Insure 
that  any  sudden  attack  upon  our  tntercsta 
would  be  met  with  decisive  retaliation. 

Within  the  Military  ■atabllshment.  the 
Navy'a  share  of  responsibility  has  been  aa- 
$t«ned  for  very  definite  and  lofleal  reaaona. 
Right  now  we  as  a  nation  have  certoln  over- 
foe  wblch  we  m\iat 
and  which  we 


ba  ready  to  defend  tn  emerfency. 
overseas  forces  could  not  long  t}e  counted 
upon  srlthout  secure  lines  of  supply,  snd.  U 
an  emergency  arises,  we  must  be  capable 
either  or  ralnforrtnff  them  In  adequate 
alianglb.  or  of  evacuating  tbem.  The  great- 
sat  part  of  any  movement  of  men  and  snp- 
pttea  ovaraaaa  moat  ba  by  water.  Par  esar- 
i  tatng  Baeaaaary  control  over  these  water 
hlgbwaya  we  seed  nsvai  power 

Buapt  for  oiv  traditionally  friendly  aelgb- 
bors  to  our  north  snd  to  our  south,  we  are 
an  Island  nation.  Ws  ara  not  self-sufficient 
in  rsaoureaa  for  sittoar  our  muitary  or  do- 
maatlo  economy,  and  must  therefore  laapoet 

dsr  all  eondtttOBa  ba  able  to  secure  free  travel 
OB  tba  aaaa  for  our  own  and  our  alUaa'  trana- 
port.  WItbcRit  tbla  ability  we  could  not  lan« 
atarvlva  to  a  major  conflict. 

Advance  bases — overaeaa  baaaa— arilt  ba 
naeaaaary.  If  we  dont  actually  need  them 
ottfselvss  for  offensive  operations,  we  still 
caaaai  aSsed  to  let 
them.    iBMglne  baaea  to 

torumala.  Lower  California,  and  i 
IB  tbe  banda  of  an  enemy  bent  ob 
our  destruettoB  and yauU  sse  what  I  mean. 

Control  of  tbe  seas  raqulraa  balanced  Qeeta. 
Of  particular  concern  to  us  today  Is  tbe  poa- 
sIMe  ttoreet  of  aubaaarlnes.  The  submartae 
la  ttoa  poor  saaa^  Msal  weapon.  The  sub- 
aartaa  la  ttoa  etoaapast  type  uf  combat  ship 
to  apwatdi  By  ttosBMSlvaa  they  cannot  con- 
trol tba  saaa.  but  they  can  pravoBt  aBoOMT 
nattoB  froai  dolnx  so.  Hew  deialepaawnta  ta 
submarine  cbaractartstlcs  tmpoaa 
problema.  An  tt-aubBMfftoa- warfare 
nM|\Ma  are  rt 
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:  and  deveiapiaaBg  asid  training.    The 
WSflrtd  War  n  amlaabflHetBa  techniques  are 

stin  sound,  but  BUy  hav^  to  ba  raAcally 
changed  for  tbe  future.  The  submarine  it- 
aelf  may  beconie  the  most  effective  destroyer 
of  iHhmartBas  It  will  always  be  fsasnrial  to 
have  aUufigt  patrol  the  sea  lanes  to  order  to 
keep  eneaty  subanarlnca  down,  for  a 
rine  that  Is  forced  to  remato  submaigad  • 

■MBty  to  carry  out  tta  miastosi. 

Por  our  oOenalve  operaftona  afatoat  an 
ay.  tiotb  to  projecting  naval  power 
a:  him  directly  and  to  the  seaure  and 
of  cveraeas  baaaa.  we  require  fleet 
forcaa  of  mult^tle  piupoaes.  The  car- 
task  ^aee  Is  a  puwettoouae  capable  of  go- 
ing anjatoata  there  is  dscp  water— and  It  Is 
not.  as  ham  sometimes  been  stated,  extremely 
Tulaarable  to  attack  by  an  atomic  bomb.  In 
tta  dispositton  no  ship  is  closer  than  2  miles 
to  ano'tbe^  An  atooue  bomb,  even  If  accu- 
rately dei&Tered.  could  not  atok  oaore  than 
one  atotp  4t  tbe  force. 

Aa  aa^rtUhloua  task  force  providea  for 
I^T'^wg  a  force  of  troopa  at  an  advance  base 
against  oppoaltlon.  Camera  for  local  air  su- 
periority and  task  forcca  eonslarlng  of  baavy 
units  to  ocntrol  ttoa  imiBartlats  sea  araaa  ara 
aasaDttal  &}  tha  support  of  Va»  traaaporu, 
Mpply  shlpa.  and  attack  ships.  Amphtblou 
lfY>jt>«g«  are  highty  complicated  oparattoaft 
In  sddinon  to  these  forces,  we  need  sub- 
rinss.  antisubauriaa  types,  sr.d  convoy 
in  order  to  malntoln  our  general  sea 
to  the  very  life  of  the 
Atry  deonoasftcally  and  mllitarUy.  In  the 
It  of  a  war  we  expect  to  have  alllea  and 
aLtes  require  supplies  of  many  cate- 
gories. Control  of  the  seaa  is  esaenf.al  for 
their  support.  The  support  of  allies  by  re- 
tainln.?  rcrcef\il  control  of  the  seas  will  also 
serve  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  expanding 
hU  hoMicgs  to  other  continents  snd  possibly 
accompLiahtog  a  fjan^ng  movement  against 

US- 
It  is  for  these  reasi»is  and  for  these  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  have  a  navy.  The  size 
and  composition  of  the  Navy  and  Its  fcxcea 
ta  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  reqxure- 
mects  of  actual,  physical  control  of  the  seas. 
to  impoae  naval  force  of  arms  against  an 
enemy,  abd  to  support,  ta  every  way  possible, 
the  ofTeasive  snd  defensive  efforts  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

Naval  force  requirements  are  established 
Jointly  and  collectively  with  the  requu^ments 
lor  .\rmj-  aad  Air  Forces  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  who  together  formulate  the  strategic 
plans  for  their  emplojinent.  Based  upon  a 
military  estimate  of  the  situation,  these 
needs  are  translated  into  costs  for  budgetary 
requlrecxnts  and  then,  if  naeaaaary.  scaled 
down  according  to  Joint  Cbiefa  of  Staff  prl- 
orttlas  t«  stay  within  the  military  budget 
celling. 

WiLiiin  the  existing  f^^^'^«•*■^  limitations, 
which  rising  costs  of  labor  and  materials  has 
made  severe,  the  Navy  Is  proceeding  with 
every  lm;:!rovement  snd  development  possi- 
ble. Every  new  weapon  and  tjrpe  of  ship 
needs  to  be  evaluated  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  operaltional  use  tn  the  fleet.  This  evalua- 
tion is  dbne  by  the  operational  development 
force  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  under  continued 
study  the  doctrines,  tactics,  and  equipment 
for  amphibious  operations,  and.  together  with 
the  Army,  is  steadily  improving  cur  capaciues 
la  this  line.  Guided -missile  and  rocket  de- 
velopment, under  cocrdlnaiion  and  alloca- 
Uon  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Board.  Is  progressing  satlsf actor  11  j.  as  Is  the 
bBprovement  of  launching  equipment  and 
methoda.  We  have  successfully  launched 
V-l  pilotlam  aircraft  from  a  submarine, 
which  may  potot  the  way  toward  new  offen- 
sive capabilities. 

As  lE  the  case  with  peacetime  naval 

forces,       ji  requires  cur  primary  effort. 


Wttto  tbe  Army  aad  tba  Air  Poree  we  have 
Joint  aasrciaas  and  operattons.  and 
to  Jiiiiil  alaff  and 
stui»aa  at  moat  of  tbe  aerrke  ataff 

Within  the  active  and  reso'vc  fleets,  type 
units  conduct  practically  continuous  train- 
tag,  and  wttb  other  types,  engage  ta  frequent 
tactical  eiarrtasa  Tbe  Kaval  Ba- 
are  soffleletttly  ready  tbat  by  tbe  tlaae 
we  can  get  the  rescTTe  fleet  ships  out  of 
moth  balls  and  ready  for  aaa.  Haval  Deserra 
personnel  vrlll  have  beoi  given  otough  re- 
fresher traintag  to  take  their  fdaeea  to  the 
ships'  crews.  We  are  practically  ready  for 
mobilization  now  If  it  were  required. 

The  Marine  Oorpa  is  at  a  high  stato  of 
rfarttnass  light  now.  snd  Its  reserves  are  to 
as  good  or  better  state  (^  rcadtoeas  for  mcbUl- 
aatlon  as  the  Naval  Beacrvca.  In  fact,  all  fleet 
Marine  force  uniu  are  as  ustial  an  s  stand- 
by isarttntiBs  date  measured  to  days. 

In  our  preparation  for  poaslble  military 
emergenelas  there  are  many  problems  of  eco- 
r.  mics.  policy,  snd  organlastlOB  which  re- 
quire decision.  The  Navy  aa  a  ncmber  of 
the  armed  forces  team  ts  vitally  taterested 
ta  each  problem.  We  believe  the  country 
should  net  be  brought  to  s  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  pay  for  exeeaslve  armaaaents.  Tet 
we  need  strong  forcaa  to  every  service  to 
matatata  oxtr  security.  It  Is  naeoaaary  tbat 
we  as  a  nation  have  adcqxiate  air  forcaa  It 
ts  slso  neceeaary  that  our  Army  be  sufBeletitly 
supplied  vrlth  msnpower.  the  need  for  nsval 
forces  I  hsve  already  described.  The  Navy 
feels  strongly  that  the  Air  Pyvce  muat  bave 
the  aircraft  required  to  meet  Its  reaponalbai- 
ties — that  the  Army  must  have  its  manpower. 
Yet  I  would  emphaslae  that  national  de- 
fense is  a  three-service  Job — no  one  organi- 
sation, method,  or  service  provides  it  alone. 
Cur  security  and  cur  future  success  ta  war 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  that  balance 
of  strength  among  the  services  which  derives 
from  the  Jotat  Chiefs  cX  Staff  strategy  and 
which  insures  that  no  avenue  of  attack  or 
defense  remains  unguarded. 

The  Navy  believes  that  withm  the  frame- 
work of  our  »Ti«ttng  Military  Establishment 
all  these  things  r^n  be  done  and  will  be 
done  as  the  people,  tbe  Congreaa.  snd  the 
law  intended  We  spare  ourselves  no  effort 
to  be  certata  that  all  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibiliues  under  that  law  are  proporly  dis- 
charged. 

In  a  large  measure,  the  orguAatlon  and 
adaptaUon  wlthta  the  Navy  of  thoae  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  successful  ptuaecutKm 
of  s  naval  campaign,  are  ta  themselves  an 
expression  cf  cur  will  to  flght  any  enemy 
and  of  the  Navy's  determinauon  to  contrib- 
ute as  much  as  possible  toward  national  se- 
curity. Into  our  Navy  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, we  have  tategrated  not  the  separate 
elements  of  land  and  air  vrarfare,  but  the 
essential  ingredients  of  sea  power.  The  small 
ready  forces  of  marines  are  parts  of  our 
operating  fleets.  In  the  same  way  and  for 
very  similar  reasons  as  the  Army  developed 
and  used  the  tank,  the  Navy  has  used  snd 
developed  the  aircraft  as  an  tategrated  naval 
weapon.  Its  usaa  aad  operational  doctrtaes 
have  been  cooedteatad  wlthta  the  Navy's 
structure  of  education,  training,  and  pro- 
cedures. As  it  takes  tanks  and  infantry  to 
make  an  army,  as  it  takes  fighters  and  bomb- 
ers to  make  an  air  force,  so  It  takes  destroy- 
ers, subaaartnaa.  and  aircraft  to  make  a  navy. 
The  Navy  ts  responsible  to  see  that  you 
have  high  quality  m  your  naval  forces.  This 
I  can  assure  you  have.  The  people  of  this 
country  through  its  civilian  public  servants 
are  responsible  for  the  quantity.  You  pro- 
vide the  quantity  ta  accordance  with  the  size 
of  the  national  purse. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  we  are  providing  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  enable  us  to  support  our 
world-wide  role  ta  international  affairs. 


PrasUc^  Eacks  Geacral  Welfare  Ufkla- 
liato— Says  *-Geaera]  Weifarc"  Is  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIESnilEK 


HI  THS  HfJtBIl  Ctf  KCPBCSENTATIVSS 
Wedwada9.  September  2t,  194$ 

Mr.  BIEMZIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext«Ml  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  speech  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  Democratic 
Women's  Day.  September  27. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  to  tha  women  of  tba 
Untied  States  on  Oemocrstic  WoasMU's  Day. 
As  President.  I  know  that  woBian  have  an 
taterest  ta  the  sffsirs  of  OovoraiBeat  that 
goes  far  beyond  tbe  )nl»-^ioidlng  or  partlaaa- 
ahlp.  I  know  tbat  wobmb  are  aot  ailslad  by 
political  alogaas.  They  bsve  learned  that 
the  real  lasuaa  m  pollUeal  activity  are  tbe 
well-being  af  tba  eountry  aad  the  future  of 
tteir  famiUaa.  Woman  look  beneath  tba 
labeU  to  see  tba  fbeta. 

It  la  my  Ana  convtctlon  that  tba  DHiO- 
crauc  Party  offsra  asore  for  tba  waUara  at 
tbe  country — aad  therefore  more  for  tba 
women  of  tbe  eountry — than  any  other  party 
or  political  group. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  a  program. 
It  is  a  jvogram  of  practical  meaaurea.  It 
ta  not  a  blueprtot  Impnard  from  on  high  by 
a  little  group  of  theorists.  Neither  ts  it  a 
set  of  platitudes  concocted  by  a  group  of  cor- 
poration lawyers  in  a  smoke-filled  room.  Our 
prcgram  is  an  expression  of  the  desires  ot  tba 
people. 

The  Democratic  Party  does  not  dodge  lasuaa 
or  seek  to  gtoaa  tbem  over.  We  state  tbem 
boldly.  We  prt^Mas  concrete  and  practical 
action  to  aolve  ttkaoi. 

Our  program  eonslata  at  BMBanraa  wblcb 
have  come  up  from  the  gram  rooto  a<  tdaaa 
and  proposals  that  have  been  dftseuaaed  and 
baaunered  out  among  unions,  ta  farm  groups, 
to  dty  councils,  ta  county  boards,  and  in 
State  legislatnrea.  Our  program  la  aa  Amer- 
ican as  the  soil  we  walk  on. 

It  is  a  program  unshakably  founded  on  the 
prtaclple  that  the  power  of  governmwit 
should  be  used  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  is  a  program  t»aaed  upon  the  ex- 
perience ot  the  DemocraUc  Party  In  ustag 
the  power  of  government  to  establish  actiial 
conditions  tn  which  the  people  cin  achieve 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  prcgram  of  what  ahould  be 
done  and  what  our  experience  tells  us  can  be 
done. 

We  have  Just  heard,  from  the  ladies  pres- 
ent here,  the  viewpoints  of  the  farmer,  the 
worker,  and  the  bustaeasman.  It  ts  tater- 
esttag  to  see  how  these  three  points  of  view 
fit  together.  Each  of  these  groups  depends 
on  the  others.  Farmers  cannot  l>e  prosperous 
unless  tadustrial  workers  have  good  wagaa 
and  steady  employment  so  they  can  buy  tba 
products  that  farmers  raise.  Workers  cannot 
be  prosperous  unless  farmers  have  good  in- 
comes and  can  buy  the  thtags  that  industrial 
workers  make.  Businessmen  cannot  be  pros- 
perous unless  both  farmers  and  workers  have 
the  money  to  buy  the  things  they  sell. 

All  groups  ta  cur  Nation  depend  on  one 
another.  That  is  what  the  term  "general 
welfare"  means.  The  general  welfare  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  groups  ta 
our  country. 

The  Constitution  was  established  to  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare."  Th<»e  are  the 
words  of  its  preamble.  And  that  is  the  duty 
of  our  Government. 


Ari912 
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tUc  Party  pi  op  own  to  ■••  that 
■nt  carries  out  this  ooo- 
■mvUMMa  NipHWtMllty.    Wc  will  <lo  *o  in 

m;  Umt*  Is  wiawtiant  •»»«»  or  ifligwiw  in 
th«  Ma*  a<  •  govvmiBMit  ihmt  works  for  ths 
voUaro  of  aU  oar  elttwns.  Ttoow  poopte  aro 
joM  afeont  ItO  ysars  bol&tad  Um  ttmss.    Tta*T 

oC  Uw  Coo- 


lodaj.    U  «s  ars  to  < 

tbs  fsnsral  volfars.  vt 
to   solvo 


(or  food 
Junt 
MD  to  prwMt  as- 


In  buUdln« 
T^s  Bchty-tm* 

srs  srorklof  o«t  soli 
off 


float 

to  ttao  AsM  ct  feowtaf .     Wo  ars 
fotnff  to  ko»p  rt^  ••  ■•kJiif  piugrcas. 

Wo  aro  just  so  totsisolsJ  in  |<iod  schools 
as  «o  wo  In  food  bousss.  I  think  all  at  you 
lUMiw  that  Biany  boys  and  girls  are  not  gsi- 
M^  ttao  rtfht  kind  Ot  •cboottnc  TTtsrs  are 
I  and  thsro  ars  not  enough 
ars  gotttnf 
en  who  eerre 
on  school  boarda  and  s>oms«  who  teach  know 
that  la  many  parts  of  ths  country  better 
■chooAs  cannot  ho  ototalnsd  unlsss  there  is 
(ram  the  Pederal  Got- 

has  ptedired  Federal 
I  to  help  them  Improve  tbetr 
A  btn  prooMttng  such  aid  has  al- 
ready passed  tao  Ssaou  and  la  now  swalttng 
actton  to  the  Bowss  ot  no^rassotatlTes.  I 
shall  cootinus  to  urge  Conirross  to  pass  this 


Wo  aust  also  act  promptly  to  improve  the 
ImJIH  of  amr  Natloo.  Ths  women  of  ths 
cmmWy.  particularly,  know  that  Ux  many 
arsM  there  are  not  enc  <i|ih  dooMm  to  hos- 
pitals snd  that  many  XsmUtes  mnato  aSord 
the  medical  cars  they  need.  This  sdmliils- 
hOB  proposod  a  program  of  Improved 
,i«rta  of  this  procram. 
baaith  ssrrtom  for  school 
and  addtUoool  aid  for  hospital  coa> 
stnictloc.  baes  alrsady  passod  tho  Ssnato. 
Our  msdlcal  program  wtU  mean  happlsr 
bomss.  boalthlsr  ehlldrvn.  snd  fraatsr  oppor- 
tunity for  useful  tlvos  for  all  our  psople. 

A  good  systsra  of  social  security  Is  also  es- 
sential to  OW  WbMMo.  Ws  cstsbltshed  the 
prUKlpIo  a  Wm^  ItoM  ago  that  the  people  of 
tiria  ■owiilij  can  protect  tlMmial'vos  against 
tbs  hamuli  of  me  snd  tho  burdens  of  old 
acs  by  s  tystom  of  social  insurance.  Ws  need 
to  aaako  laprovomsnu  In  our  social- Instir- 
systom  St  thM  tlms  bscauss  Its  boneflu 
too  low  to  moot  eurront  lUtng 
abould  bring  this  lystsm  up  to 
by  toaraaatof  tto  bassflu  snd  eiisnillug 
tta  pioloetiM  to  aoro  paopte.  This  u  part  of 
tbo  fge^nm  to  which  Qw  Dssaocrstlc  Party 
Is  •rmly  eoaamitted  Tho  Bghty-Brst  Coo- 
to  foii^  to  Improve  our  soctal-sscxulty 


»r  part  of  ths  Democratic  program 
Is  to  tonaass  tbs  minimum  wags  for  Indus- 
trial worfears  from  to  to  7S  cents  an  hour.  A 
bUl  for  this  purpom  Is  wall  along  toward 
ftnal  psssage  m  tho  Ooograss.  and  I  am  eon- 
•dsnt  that  It  will  kieomi  law  very  sbortly. 
kCntmom  w^m  and  soetol  sscurlty  to- 
grthor  protoct  our  worluag  paopis   sgslnst 


agatmt  tow  taeomm.  too.    Tbo 
PsTty  has  Uken  the  lead  In  work- 


ing for  a  program  for  Imtlng  farm  prr*per- 
Ity.  for  we  know  that  the  welfare  of  ths 
country  depends  upon  ths  welfare  ot  our 
farmers. 

Ws  are  determined  to  see  thst  our  econ- 
omy continues  to  grow  and  expand  That 
Is  why  ws  ars  ensctlng  laws  to  proTlds  for 
better  tMS  of  otir  sbundsnt  nstursl  re- 
sotures.  to  devotop  mor«  slaetrlc  powor,  and 
to  brtof  water  to  aroto  In  awd  of  It. 

Above  all  slao.  we  want  to  ksop  tbo  Unltod 
•tates  proaparows  and  strong  boorato  «t 
kaim  that  our  proaperlty  U  the  best  gtmr- 
anty  of  psaes.  Brery  measurs  to  promoto 
ths  general  welfare  In  this  country  U  a 
msdiiiK  to  preoioto  poam  In  the  world. 

Tbo  pctifram  of  tht  Democratic  Psrty  Is 
s  pragram  for  procperlty  snd  peace  It  can 
be  made  effective  on!j  through  the  united 
cff.orta  of  cur  cltlacos. 

It  to  not  enough  (or  ths  Congress  to  pass 
thsss  maasures.  They  have  to  bo  brought 
to  Ufa  by  ths  cltlasns  of  this  country,  snd 
by  our  Suto  and  local  gc\ernmenta  Our 
public-housing  progrsm  «lll  nut  be  effective 
tmlSM  local  authorltlea.  backed  by  slert  clU- 
lena.  srs  actlvs  In  building  and  operating 
local  h^ii«t'*f  projecu.  Our  progrsm  cf  aid 
to  sducatkm  will  not  be  effective  unless  there 
to  efletsnt  and  publlc-spixlted  home-town 
and  bcoM-Stats  sdmlnistrstlon.  Our  farm 
program  depends  upon  the  joint  effort  of  our 
farmers  in  county  committees  and  rural  co- 
operstlves. 

Only  the  people,  working  together,  can 
niake  our  program  a  success. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  that  In  mind  when  you 
hear  people  saying  that  measures  for  the 
general  welfare  are  merely  Federal  band- 
ouU  to  the  shiftless  or  the  Incompetent.  I 
ask  you  to  bear  It  In  mind  when  you  hear 
our  opponents  saying  that  our  program  Is 
undermining  local  government  and  the  moral 
character  of  our  cltliens. 

The  facts  are  just  the  opposite.  Our  pro- 
gram Incrsaaas  opportunity  and  Incentive 
among  our  citizens.  It  Increases  the  respoo- 
slbUlttos  and  actlvltlea  of  local  government. 

The  American  people  are  not  afraid  of 
their  Oovemment.  because  they  know  It  be- 
longs to  them  and  they  control  It.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  people  realtts 
that  they  can  use  their  Government  to  help 
achieve  wider  opportunity  and  greater  se- 
cuniy — to  help  achieve  real  Independence 
for  ihSBHatvaa  and  their  children. 

Thto  ooawpt  of  government  has  been 
grsatly  advanced  by  the  increasing  partldpa- 
tlcu  of  women  In  otu  political  llle.  with  their 
straightforward  approach  to  public  affairs.  I 
sm  confident  thst  ths  women  of  the  United 
Btstes  will  continue  to  sxcrdss  their  demo- 
cratic rlghta  In  order  to  build  a  happier  and 
Matloa. 


Freedom  aad  Hbc  Fumer 


KZTViSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


or 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UHTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  28  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  J).  194$ 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  Prtotdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con5«nt  to  have  printed  In 
Uw  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  address 
on  the  subject  Fraadom  and  the  Parmer, 
dellTrred  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
TaptI  on  the  Mutual  network.  Sep- 
tember 18,  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcM 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccon, 
as  follows: 

PICBDOM    AMB    THB    PsSMSa 

(Raito  towa^caai  «f  Bon.  ■oasar  A.  Taft  on 
tba  Mnttial  utwotfc.  Saptomber  16.  1MB) 

On  Labor  Day  the  President  of  the  United 
8tot«  made  two  speeches,  opening  th<?  cam- 
paign foe  lt50.  Tbey  are  worth  studying, 
because  they  carry  tbs  art  of  dfmagogucrf 
to  Its  highest  point.  Every  fesiure  of  tba 
TTumsn  progrsm  to  for  ths  boneflt  of  all 
our  dtlrens  Everyons  who  to  on  tbs  Praal« 
dent  •  tide.  Including— rsther  questionably — 
the  Elghty-flnt  Congrem,  to  progrsmivs  and 
a  friend  of  the  people.  Anyone  who  oppoam 
sny  festure  of  ths  program  Is  dencunced  aa 
a  selOsh  Interest  working  sgslnst  the  com- 
mon good.  Mr  Trumsn  sttscked  the  seUMk 
Interests  no  fewer  thsn  21  times  wlthovt 
Identifying  them.  The  most  selfish  Interest 
I  know  m  WsBhlngton  are  the  5-percenter« 
snd  ths  groups  so  sbly  represented  by  tbo 
5-pereenters  snd  their  friends.  General 
Vaughsn  snd  John  lisrsgon. 

Throughout  the  ipe^-h.  spectsl  appesis  ara 
made  to  the  farmer  snd  the  President  has 
premised  him  slmost  snything  if  he  will  join 
up  with  the  labor-union  bosses  and  accept 
their  Socialist  philosophy.  Lcuts  Bromfleld 
says  thst  no  farmer's  vote  Is  for  sale  and 
that  actually  If  the  farmer  could  be  bought 
off.  he  would  only  be  sold  out  to  organlaed 
labor.  But  Mr.  Truman  tayt  that  anyono 
who  aays  there  is  s  conflict  in  Interest  to  a 
selfish  Interest  grinding  Its  own  axe. 

The  chief  devil,  of  course,  to  the  Eightieth 
Congress  whose  sctlons  are  completely  mla- 
reprsaented.  However,  all  newspaper  axul 
magazine  editors  are  also  chsraetcrtoed  aa 
selfish  Interests  who  tried  to  mtolaad  the 
people  In  1948  regarding  the  danger  of  the 
Truman  pr  gram. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  did  not  weaken 
the  farm  program  aa  Mr.  Truman  charges. 
It  enacted  a  new  program  far  more  helpful 
to  the  farmer  thsn  snything  we  hsd  before 
the  war  under  Roosevelt,  a  program  sup- 
ported by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange, 
by  Republicans  snd  Democrats  on  the  Sen- 
ale  Agricultural  Committee,  by  Mr  Brannan 
and  Mr.  Truman  himself  In  19(8.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  did  not  take  social- 
security  beneflu  from  anybody  as  the  Presi- 
dent slleges.  It  provided  more  money  for 
public  power  projects  snd  reclamation  than 
any  previous  Congress.  The  President 
pralaes  the  Btghty-flrst  Congress  for  extend- 
ing the  European  recovery  program.  It  waa 
the  Eightieth  Congress  which  originated  It. 
He  pralaes  the  present  Congress  for  extend- 
ing rent  control  snd  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. The  Eightieth  Congrem  did  both. 
He  praises  the  Eighty-first  Congrem  for 
strengthening  and  Improving  our  organisa- 
tion for  national  defense.  The  Eightieth 
Obngrsm  paased  the  first  unification  bill  for 
tmlfleatlon  of  the  armed  forces  which  the 
prior  Democratic  Congresses  hsd  failed  to  do 
ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  need  waa 
made  so  clear.  The  truth  is  the  Eighty-flrat 
Congrem  to  jiist  ss  much  opposed  to  the 
Prsstdent's  basic  program  for  setting  up  a 
labor -Socialist  government  In  this  country 
m  the  Eightieth  Congrem  ever  was.  and  both 
Congresses  represent  the  real  views  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Trunuui 
says  thst  paid  propagandists  are  tislng  the 
"scaro-word  campaign  *  *  *  a  device  that 
baa  bmn  used  In  every  country  by  the  prop- 
apmtflBla  for  the  selflah  Interests.  They  In- 
vmrt  itagans  to  scare  the  people.  They  apply 
frightening  labels  to  anything  they  happen 
to  oppoae." 

Why,  when  It  oomso  to  propaganda  and 
aears  worda.  tbo  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal 
have  been  ezperta  for  years  All  other  prop- 
•ts  In  thto  country  are  rank  Kmateurs 
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and  naoplk|tm  by  eompartaon.  Every  teanch 
of  tbe  aaacutlve  departmant  has  Its  fvam 
agenta.  promoters,  and  ballyhoo  artists 
whose  one  job  to  to  promote  the  New  Deal 
philosophy.  Tbs  Istest  available  figures 
show  there  were  S.602  men  and  women  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  oagagcd  In  publicity  and 
public-relations  work  In  all  the  Federal  bu- 
reaus, ageiiciaa.  and  dopartmants.  Of  these. 
3.486  ware  on  a  fall-time  basto  and  1.117  part 
tlm*.  Total  coat  to  tba  taxpayers  for  mla- 
ries  alons  was  in  exeem  of  811,000.000  in 
1M7. 

Ths  whdls  rteord  of  the  New  Desl  admin- 
istration has  bean  one  of  goforaaMnt  by  alo- 
gsns.  Tba  fampalfn  of  Mr.  'Rumaii  and  bto 
friends  and  advisers,  the  labor-union  bosses. 
against  tho  Taft-Hartley  law  wm  bamd  on 
Ttllileatlon  and  abuse  and  aiogans  without 
an  argumant.  Fortunately,  they  overdid  It. 
Today  tba  country  only  laughs  at  the  idea 
that  the  TItft-Hartiey  law  to  a  slaTe-labor  law 
when,  under  iu  provlalotia.  a  mllUon  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  labor  unions 
and  employeea  in  thto  country  are  enjoying 
the  highest  wages,  the  best  worlclng  condi- 
tions, snd  the  highest  social  serilem  and 
pensions  which  anyone  has  ever  received. 

Why.  tht  use  of  the  term  "selfish  interests" 
U  Itself  s  scare-word  campaign  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  real  character  of  the  pro- 
gram the  President  to  urging.  Of  cotusc. 
there  are  lots  of  selfish  interests.  Every 
group  in  the  popxilatlon  has  organized  and 
each  one  has  paid  representatives  down  In 
Washlngtcm  to  protect  their  Interests.  Some 
of  them  undoubtedly  loae  sight  of  the  public 
interest  and  put  the  selfish  Interest  of  their 
group  ahead  of  the  public.  The  biggest  spe- 
cial interest  In  Washington  Is  the  organized 
labor  lobby.  There  are  various  business 
groupts  and  various  farm  groups.  Veterana 
are  represented  and  achool  teachers  and  doc- 
tors. All  of  them  have  a  perfect  right  to 
present  tl>eir  case,  and  no  one  of  them  that 
I  can  see  to  any  more  selfish  than  the 
others,  though  some  are  more  farslghted  as 
to  their  real  Interest. 

One  of  the  dlffictilt  Jobs  for  Senat<ws  and 
Congressmen  to  to  weigh  their  various  claims, 
but  no  selfish  Interest  doatlnates  Congrem  or 
any  party  In  Congrem.  Everyone  I  know  to 
concerued  with  adopting  that  legialation  that 
will  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  grest- 
est  number  of  the  American  people  while  pro- 
tecting the  equal  rlghu  of  the  minorities. 
There  to  i»  one  so  stupid  todsy  that  he  does 
not  realize  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of 
all  groups  is  closely  tied  together.  Pull  em- 
ployment depends  on  s  good  msrket  for  agri- 
ctiltural  products.  The  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  depends  on  high  employn^nt  and 
good  wages  In  the  city.  The  success  of  every 
group  depends  on  the  purcfaaalng 
of  the  great  American  aeaMmMr. 
These  things  are  fundamental  and  were  not 
Invented  by  Mr.  Truman  or  the  CIO-PAC. 
The  86^  question  to  what  meas vires  are  go- 
ing to  bring  at>out  good  farm  prices,  good 
wages,  steady  employment,  and  reasonable 
profits. 

The  reason  the  Eightieth  CcMigreas  and  the 
Eighty -first  Congress  opposed  President  Tru- 
man's program  to  that  they  thmk  it  will 
mean  an  end  of  liberty  and  therefore  of 
prosperity  and  high  standards  of  living.  He 
objects  to  the  terms  •'collectivism"  and 
"stattom."  but  that  to  what  hto  program  to. 
He  has  advocated  the  Spence  bill  giving  him 
the  jxjver  to  fix  prices,  fix  wages,  ration  com- 
modities, and  interfere  in  any  industry  where 
he  thinks  there  ought  to  be  more  expansion 
by  Government  loans  or  even  Government 
operstton. 

He  propoam  not  only  to  socialize,  but  also 
to  natlonaliae  all  medical  care.  Six  bUUon 
dollars  more  taxes  are  to  be  levied  to  be 
paid  into  a  Federal  bureau  which  will  pay 
all  the  doctors  and  hospltaU  In  the  United 
States  to  give  medical  c«re  to  140.000.COO  peo- 
ple, tncludiog  all  those  who  are  fully  able 


to  pay  their  own  way.  He  would  dlacard  the 
preaent  system  which  gives  free  medical  care 
for  thoae  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  It 
and  which  has  given  oa  the  best  health  of 
any  large  country  in  the  world,  taking  over 
the  State  and  local  Instltuttona  and  mak- 
ing every  doctor  an  employoe  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Federal  regulations  would 
govern  every  feature  of  medical  service  In 
every  home  in  AmiMlea.  I  have  favored  many 
bllto  to  Improve  tbe  prment  system  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  medical  care.  I  have 
favored  Federal  aid  to  education  and  to 
hotiaing  for  those  who  cannot  otherwise  ob- 
tain It,  but  let's  not  throw  away  our  present 
system  and  begin  ail  over  again  on  a  gov- 
emment  model. 

He  would  impose  on  us  eomptilsory  mili- 
tary training  taking  a  mllUon  t>oys  out  of 
their  homes  for  a  year.  Interrupting  tbetr 
education,  upaettlng  their  plans  and  inter- 
fering with  their  occupations,  incidentally 
subjecting  them  to  the  kind  of  Ideology  some 
Government  buresu  would  like  to  teach 
them  while  the  Federal  Government  had 
them  imder  lu  control. 

In  hU  Pltubtirgh  speech,  the  President 
scoffs  at  the  theory  thst  any  program  could 
cost  too  much,  or  thst  we  cotildn't  afford  it 
now.  He  shows  clearly  that  he  has  no  sense 
whatever  of  the  danger  of  deficit  financing. 
Increase  of  debt  snd  a  heavy  tax  burden  dto- 
couraging  the  development  of  new  plants, 
new  machinery,  new  nwthods.  and  new  prod- 
ucts. He  insists  on  expenditures  of  forty- 
two  billion.  If  the  other  programa  he  has 
proposed  were  enacted,  we  would  have  aiz- 
teen  billion  more  taxes. 

He  insisu  on  the  Brannan  plan  under 
which  the  Government  would  pay  the  farm- 
er the  high  prices  he  would  like  to  have,  and 
sell  the  products  to  the  constimer  at  the  low 
prices  he  would  like  to  pay.  the  difference 
to  be  made  up  by  the  taxpayer.  Thto  plan 
to  not  only  expensive.  It  to  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, because  In  the  last  analysto  the  farmer 
and  consumer  are  the  taxpayers.  If^  we 
adopted  this  subsidy  on  the  same  scale  on 
which  It  to  now  practiced  in  England.  It 
would  cost  the  Nation  about  88,000.000,000  a 
year. 

If  the  Brannan  plan  were  fully  carried  out 
at  the  high  support  price  recommended.  It 
would,  of  course,  require  the  Govemnient  to 
limit  the  total  amount  the  farmer  can  raise. 
That  means  In  the  end  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  tell  every  farmer  every  year 
jtist  what  he  can  plant  and  just  what  he 
cant  plant.  The  farmer  to  the  last  man  In 
America  to  approve  erf  detailed  regulation 
and  control  of  hU  daily  life. 

If  thto  whole  Truman  program  were  en- 
acted, ccllectivtsm  or  stattom  is  a  mild  term 
for  what  we  would  have.  The  Government 
would  direct  every  detail  of  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry.  It 
would  undertske  to  pay  every  family  for 
every  possible  contingency  or  Increase  in 
normsl  expense.  There  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  .-nyone  working  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  hto  current  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging.  And  so  the  American  people  would 
lose  not  only  their  initiative  and  progreaa, 
but  they  would  lose  their  character. 

Frankly.  I  don  t  think  the  President  under- 
stands the  messurm  which  he  to  recom- 
mending or  the  necessary  effect  they  would 
have.  Surely,  no  reasonable  man  who  clear- 
ly understands  the  situation  wouJd  advocate 
at  thto  time  throwing  away  the  American 
system  of  freedom  which  has  broiight  thto 
country  to  the  highest  production  and  the 
highest  standard  of  Uving  thst  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Surely,  no  reasonable  man  would 
advocate  our  following  the  British — and 
nearly  every  measure  proposed  has  been  en- 
scted  In  England — at  a  time  when  their  sys- 
tem has  proved  to  be  s  complete  failure,  and 
when  they  are  here  begging  for  additional 
help.  Our  success  has  been  due  to  the  free- 
dom of  every  man  to  run  hto  own  fann.  his 
own  business  or  hto  own  occupation  the  way 


be  thinks  it  ought  to  be  run  as  long  w  IM 
doesn't  Interfere  with  the  right  of  ocbesa 
to  dp  the  same.  That  haa  given  tbe  in- 
centive and  reward  for  hard  work,  ability, 
and  the  wiliingncm  of  a  man  to  rtok  hto  time 
and  hto  money  for  suecam.  It  hm  resulted 
here  as  nowbere  tfw  la  the  steady  inersaM 
of  production.  In  new  metbxto.  in  new  ma- 
chinery. In  new  produeta.  and  in  that  dy- 
namic economy  which  alone  can  asstire  full 
employment  at  high  wagm  and  high  prtcea 
for  fiUl  farm  prodtictlon. 

Tbe  American  farmer  to  at  far  abtad  la 
tools  and  metbodt  of  tbe  farmer  abroad  aa 
American  industry  to  ahead  of  BrttMi  la- 
jduttry.  He  has  reached  that  point  throogli 
the  iturenuvt  given  to  him  by  freedom  and 
equality.  He  should  not  be  limited  in  bto 
production.  It  to  otir  job  to  find  more  mar- 
kru  for  that  which  ht  can  produce  without 
exhausting  hto  tond.  Thoae  markets  can  be 
found  In  new  Indtistrial  utM  and  In  the 
greater  conttunptlon  of  animal  producu,  of 
meat,  dairy  producu.  and  potUtry  produeta. 
A  small  increaae  in  such  consiunption  will 
soon  take  care  of  the  grain  stirplua. 

The  Trumsn  program  to  now  being  rejected 
by  the  Eighty-first  Congress  as  it  was  by  the 
Eightieth  Congrem  becauae  It  means  a  de- 
struction of  the  liberty  and  equality  and 
justice  which  have  made  the  American  peo- 
ple the  most  fortunate  and  tht  happlsat  la 
the  htotory  of  the  world. 


Socialism 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  wssRurcToir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  28  (legislative  daw 
of  Saturday,  September  J),  1949 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Rufus  Woods,  editor  of  the  Wenatchee 
Daily  World  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  has 
won  national  attention  over  a  period  of 
years  as  a  fighting  newspaperman  who 
has  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  career 
to  development  of  natural  resources. 
His  record  of  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
role  he  has  played  in  development  of  tha 
Columbia  Basin,  needs  no  elaboration ;  it 
Is  well  known  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Recently  he  published  two  provocative 
editorials,  one  from  his  own  pen.  the 
other  written  In  1911  by  another  North- 
west editor,  Mr.  Harvey  Scott. 

The  latter  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
Socialism,  and  now.  nearly  four  decades 
later,  those  thoughts  are  reviewed  in- 
cisively by  Mr.  Woods  in  the  light  of 
what  has  occurred  in  that  interval.  Mr. 
Woods  speaks  of  Europe  from  the  stand- 
point of  first-hand  impressions  gained  in 
his  own  travels.  What  he  has  to  say  is 
pertinent  to  our  times,  and  I  commend 
this  comment  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Down  in  Portland  there  once  lived  a  great 
editor  by  the  name  of  Harvey  Scott.  He  was 
the  editor  In  chief  of  the  Dally  OregonUn. 
The  articles  from  hto  pen  were  copied  far  and 
wide.    We  are  including  one  which  ran  in  the 
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or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASKAifssa 

IN  THI  SSNATK  <»  THE  UNllKL)  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  2t  <le^latir>e  daw 

of  Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr  PUIBUaHT.    Mr  President.  I  ask 

unanireous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkobo  an  article  entitled  "British 
Welcome  Pulbright  Stndenls."  written 
by  MettU  Sprbfga.  aftaff  corripondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  from 
London,  and  pubh5hed  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  recent  date 

There  being  lo  objection,  the  article 
K-as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzroao. 
as  follows : 

Ban—  WnroMs  ruLsncwr  Srvosirrs 
( By  MsUta  Spraffs.  staB  eorfaapoodent  of  tha 

LoKSOW.— Part*  of  this  city  hare  taken  on 
tha  air  of  an  American  college  campus  this 
aeek  with  groups  of  Amfftcans  In  palm  beacti 
■uttf^  bow  tics  and  crew  cuts  doing  soma 
slgMMOtng  en  route  to  British  unlrersltlca. 
Thay  ire  the  advance  guard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pulbrtght  atudanta  whose  presence 
sn  Important  extension  of  wartime 
for    paaoetlma    educational    ex- 
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190  American  profesaora.  graduate 
ita.  and  rsacarcb  ichulsrs  are  here  for 
a  year's  study  st  British  universities.  Their 
aapanscs  are  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican surpltis  war  matarlal  In  thla  country 

The  faralfhtad  profram  was  conceived  by 
a  former  Rhodes  scholar  He  wss  Senator 
J.  WtLUAM  FuLaaiowT.  of  ArksniMs.  and  his 
program  was  enacted  by  the  United  Slates 
rnngrsai  in  1M6  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Surplus  rtoparty  Act  of  1944. 

Many  nstlWM  vlshad  to  purchase  tha  vast 
quaotltlas  Qt  TTnttad  States  aatarlals  which 
bsr smf  surplus  at  end  oC  war.  They  could 
■OC  pay  m  dollars.  So  Nlsaan  buts.  OI  doth- 
Uif .  scrap  matal.  and  so  forth  were  sold  and 
tha  Pulhrlfht  amendmant  author tsad  that 
thu  Xoraifo  twisttCf  ba  spottl  mm  aducatlooal 
tnhanfea. 

Such  Aorterlean  fund*  In  foreign  eountrlea 
sre  being  spent  not  only  fur  the  benefit  of 
American  students  A  number  of  British  and 
Us  already  are  batnf  given 
tn  the  United  SUtea— 140 
so  far  have  received  round -trip  travel 
grants  for  study,  reassrch.  or  teaching  In 
American  Instltuttoaa. 

■ventually  It  Is  hoped  that  IJOO  Aaaer- 
teans  win  study  tn  SO  different  eooatnes 
OBdsr  this  United  States  sponsored  student- 
WMliangr  program  at  ultimate  cost  of  some- 
thing like  1140000  000  In  forttfn  currenclas. 

Bntlab  tthtvarattics.  tbo«afb  orarerowdad  tn 
soaM  SipMf  inu.  ar«  aMa  to  wrteoaas  Pul- 
brifht  studanu.  slooa  by  far  tha  largar  buib- 
ber  are  those  who  have  graduated  from 
United  BiBtoa btotttMtlaao  and  are  continuing 
th«u  anadsmle  worft  to  such  subjects  s«  Eng- 


lish llt^ratora 
tbe  natural 

uxa  irrxTawiMa  Bom 

Of  the  lao.  some  35  are  to  serve  as  vlaltlng 
lecturers  at  British  unlvcrslUea  In  fields  aa 
varied  as  United  Stotaa  history,  political 
literature,  geology,  mechanical  engl- 
,  and  chemistry.  Nineteen  are  here 
as  research  scholara.  Tbey  are  pursuing 
studlcft  in  English  literature  and  history, 
aeooookirs.  nuclear  physics,  cngl* 
and  chemutry. 

Foe  aoaia  Americans,  coming  to  Britain 
U  Ilka  returning  home.  Two  st  least  of 
the  FuJbrlght  students  say  they  regard  It  so. 
WUllam  A.  Oalnca.  of  Uma.  Ohio,  slx-foot- 
tvo  M.  A.  of  Tale  University,  has  come  back 
to  study  for  his  doctor  of  philosophy  dcgraa 
st  Oxford  University  by  arrlUng  a  thesis  on 
nlnatccnth  century  English  law.  Ha  wss  In 
Lancashire  aith  the  Unltad  Sutcs  Army  In 
1>M  and  went  over  to  France  Just  after 
D-day. 

Helen  Oreen.  from  Washington,  who  comes 
to  OxX<  'cJ  -slty    to   study    Arabic   nnd 

Islamic  rr.  ..  also  was  In  Britain  during 

the  war. 

The  Pulbright  educational  exchange  pro- 
grsm  Is  unique  In  that  It  deals  exclusively 
with  university  exchanges  of  Individual  sp- 
pncaiits.  It  Is  the  only  project  of  Its  kind 
carried  out  at  the  government  level. 

The  program  slso  may  help  by  grants, 
some  exchange  schemes  already  working. 

MO  AixowANCB  roa  WTTXa 

For  liuUnce.  there  Is  the  omclally  spon- 
aoaad  Anglo- American  teacber-^xchanse 
seboma  by  which  English  and  American 
taachars  spend  1  year  In  each  other's  oeboolB. 
Brttlah  exchange  teachers  In  the  United 
I  found  It  difflcult  to  live  on  their  allow- 
salarlas  did  not  cover 
0*  Uvtag  bi  the  Unttad  Butas  So 
tba  PHttrlfbt  plan  gives  them  an  extra  fSjOSO 
a  year  grant  to  help  out.  This  was  de- 
cided sfter  a  census  ot  eomparaUve  salarlca 
showed  that  the  average  American  teacher 
earns  about  gSOO  a  year  more  than  the  Brlt- 
tsb  teacher. 

Ibltlsb  teachers  who  have  gone  to  the 
Unltad  Stotos  usually  earn  from  tl.4C0  to 
*3.400  a  yoar.  Even  if  their  salary  Is  mora 
*b«B  SMSB  a  yoar  tbay  can  t  spend  It  In  tha 
UaWad  Stotoa.  slaoa  the  Bank  of  England 
set  this  ss  the  limit  to  the  dollar  alKTwanca 
which  they  can  take  out  oC  tha  country. 

Incldcntaliy.  If  Amcrleana  wonder  why 
they  dont  get  many  men  teachers.  It's  be- 
cause the  men  auxi  get  an  aUowancc  to 
take  their  wivea.  Currency  for  arlves  was  cut 
od  this  year  as  a  mcaaure  of  dollar  economy. 

American  exchange  taachaxs  to  whom  I 
have  talked  have  bean  most  anthusiaalto 
about  tbair  suy  la  Britain— evan  in  the  paat 
a  yaara.  wban  living  oondtttops  b^gcd  con- 
■tisrably  babtnd  thoaa  to  tha  United  Btatca. 
Tbsra  Is  no  limit  on  the  dollars  Americans 

ky  brtog  to  Bnuin. 

wowas  uesMHt  to  wrroaa 

for  exchange  of  English  pub- 
lie  aeboolboys  with  American  private  schcol- 
boys  celebrated  lU  twenty-first  anniversary 
with  a  party  at  the  B&gilsh-Spesklng  Union 
bar*  this  week. 

Than  thara  Is  the  exchange  of  tachal- 
clans — coal  miners,  builders,  textile  wtsrkara, 
and  otbora— who  are  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
gather  know-how. 

In  BriUah  suburbia,  too.  there  has  been  an 
upsurge  of  desire  to  show  Americana  how 
Britain  really  lives.  Ordinary  pfmni  aro 
despairing  of  newspapers  as  being  abla  to 
tall  olbar  counurtca  what  Bhgllsb  paopla 
raatly  llks  and  how  they  live.  So  tbay  ara 
trying  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands— 
or  rather  trying  to  take  Americana  Into  their 
own  homss> 
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Real  Federal  Economies  Cili  for  Pabtk 
Support 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  M.ARTIN 

or  pamsaTLvaMu 
Df  THE  SBNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  28  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Real  Federal  Economies  Call 
for  Public  Support."  written  by  Herman 
A.  Lowe,  and  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquiiier  of  September  10.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 
RzAL  FxDSaAL  EcoMOMizs  Cali.  fob  Pv-blic 
Stjrrorr 

(By  Herman  A.  Lowe) 

WaaBiwcroN.  September  9. — A  popular 
wall  decoration  In  congressional  ofBces  is  s 
cartoon  which  appesred  In  the  Inquirer  and 
other  newspapers  sbout  2  years  ago.  Its  first 
picture  shows  s  group  of  Irate  constituents 
demanding  that  their  Congressman  crack 
down  oo  Government  s[>endlng  snd  force 
aoonomles.  In  the  second  picture,  the  Con- 
fraoHhan  la  receiving  blue  blazes  from  the 
same  irate  constituents  because  their  local 
Federal  project  has  t>een  eliminated  as  part 
of  the  economy  drive. 

There.  In  a  nutshell.  Is  the  story  of  what 
happens  to  Fed«iLl  economy  drives.  It  is 
happening  today.  Once  mcH-e,  with  a  chance 
to  save  soiba  real  money,  the  constituents — 
the  same  folks  who  have  been  calling  for 
economy  and  elimination  of  waste  In  Gov- 
ernment— are  turning  on  the  heat  to  balk 
the  savings. 

A  fortnight  ago.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  shnounced  that  he  was  going  to 
ssve  money  by  droppli\g  135.000  civilians  aud 
12.703  Resdrve  ofBcers  from  the  pay  rolls  of 
the  Army.  Kavy,  and  Air  Force.  He  said  the 
cuts  would  be  completed  by  December  1. 
And  he  declared  very  bluntly  at  a  meeting 
with  Members  of  Congress: 

"A  lot  of  people  in  the  armed  services 
aren't  doing  a  nickel's  worth  of  work.  There 
Is  terrible  waste  and  extravagance  and.  so 
help  me.  I  will  stop  It.  I'm  not  running  a 
defense  WPA" 

Here  is  the  kind  of  a  bureaucrat  tbe  public 
and  the  Congress  have  been  clamoring  for. 
Here  Is  that  unique  Individual — a  high  offi- 
cial of  the  Truman  sdmlnistration  who  ad- 
mlts  publicly  that  there  is  waste  and  ex- 
travagance In  his  own  Department  and  that 
he  means  to  end  It  Here  Is  a  man  who  Is 
trying  to  eliminate  the  drones  and  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money. 

Do  they  acclaim  him?  Do  they  say  this  Is 
a  good  public  servant  and  there  ought  to  be 
more  Louis  Johnsons  in  Waahington?  Do 
they  rally  behind  him  and  set  him  up  as  a 
shinlnit  example  for  other  Government  ofll- 
cial:>  to  emulate? 

You  know  the  answer.    They  do  not. 

They  ara  Jumping  up  and  down  on  Louis 
Johnson  theaa  days,  trying  to  soften  him  so 
thst  he  wlU  weaken  and  sharply  curtail  the 
amount  of  the  economies  he  has  proposed. 

Members  of  Congress  are  demanding  that 
he  keep  his  dirty  economies  out  of  their  dU- 
Ulcu  and  |hat  he  economise  soiurwhara  else 
instead.  Paople  who  live  In  the  alleetad  areas 
are  inslsUag  that  there  b<*  no  reductions  of 
what  Johnson  has  diaractarised  as  "terrible 
aaste  aud  extravagance." 


Tbey  are  turning  the  heat  on  the  first  gen- 
uine effort  In  years  to  aeoooauze  In  the  Na- 
tional Government.  dea|rtto  the  fact  thst — 

Tha  Federal  debt  today  Is  mere  than 
t3.500X)OOjOOO  greater  titan  it  was  a  year  ago 
and  Is  growing  every  day: 

The  Joint  Confr— atonal  Committee  on  Se- 
duction at  Moacnentlal  Federal  Expenditures 
asserts  "the  number  of  civilian  em^oyees  of 
the  Federal  Government  could  be  reduced  by 
500.000  without  impairment  of  Government 
efBclency." 

In  Washington,  officials  are  carefully 
watching  the  Louis  Johnson  economy  move. 

If  he  makes  good  and  If  the  public  rallies 
to  his  support,  then  a  lot  of  other  bureau- 
crats are  going  to  follow  suit.  The  country 
will  be  well  on  the  way  to  that  redixrtlon  of 
500.000  pay-rollers.  But  if  Johnson  is  balked 
st  every  turn,  those  who  have  been  building 
up  their  staffs  and  pay  rolls  wiU  know  they 
are  on  the  right  track. 

They  will  know  that  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic talk  economy — but  that  It  Is  Just  a  lot  of 
hot  air. 

A  lot  of  people  down  here  admire  Louis 
Johnson.  They  say  he  Is  s  man  with  guU. 
He's  trying  to  do  something  about  the  over- 
loaded pay  rolls. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  coin  Is  Congreaa 
which  has  failed  to  make  real  cuts  In  the  sp- 
profH-istlons  requests.  The  nearest  Congress 
came  to  it  was  when  the  Senate  tried — ^un- 
successfully— the  other  day  to  direct  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  cut  from  5  to  10  percent 
from  the  various  approprlatiorw  bills. 

They  tried  to  get  him  to  do  what  they  did 
not  have  the  covirage  to  do.  Only  Louis 
Johnson  Is  doing  It  for  Congress,  so  far.  And 
Congress  does  not  even  have  the  grace  to  say 
"thanks'  to  the  guy. 


Tkc  Golden  Road  to  Inflatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINCTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  21  ^legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  September  3».  1949 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thought-provoking  article  written  by 
Walter  Winchell  dealing  with  the  mone- 
tary situation  and  published  in  the  New 
York  I>aily  Mirror  of  September  22. 1949. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  of 

September  22.  1M91 

Waltzx  Wikchell  m  Nrw  Yosk 

MXMos  to  the  Korroas — trx  coujcn  xoao  to 

XMTUJTION 

Last  year  this  reporter  was  heckled  (in 
Collier's)  for  saying  in  ia4«:  "Here  it  comes, 
the  most  devastating  of  all  notes  on  infla- 
tion: The  price  of  gold  is  expected  to  be 
pegged  at  $52  an  ounce." 

Since  world  markets  have  been  at  the  $59 
level,  a  move  to  $52  would  be  a  recognition 
of  open  market  conditions  •  •  •  United 
States  $20  gold  pieces  sold  st  $60  recently  in 
Paris. 

Nine  out  of  every  10  people  will  be  quick 
to  say.  as  they  were  In  1933  (but  perhaps 
with  less  certainty),  that  changing  the  price 
of  gold  or  altering  the  gold  content  of  tha 
United     States     dollar     does     not     affect 


them.  *  •  •  In  1993  almost  everyxma 
(except  studenu  of  free  fold  marfceU  and 
currency)  aasertad  their  paper  dollar,  de- 
valued to  50  cents,  purchaaed  Just  as  much 
as  It  always  did. 

For  650  years  the  price  of  gold  has  gooa 
steadily  upward.  When  local  chieftains, 
feudal  barons  or  oountnas  incurred  more 
debt  than  the  productivity  of  the  Isnd  would 
support  they  called  in  their  hard  BM»ay. 
chipped  a  piece  off  and  rettirned  the  devalued 
coin  to  circulatlOD.  •  •  •  Devaluing  tha 
ctirrency  and  raising  the  price  of  gold  long 
has  been  the  owst  expedient  way  of  canoe- 
ing off  exceoiiTe  spending.  *  *  *  At 
first  glance  the  op^ratkm  appears  to  be  so 
painless  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
hsve  no  immediate  concern. 

In  1933  currency  in  circulation  in  tha 
United  States  exceeded  gold  on  hand  to  a 
degree  thst  there  was  only  85  cents  in  gold 
to  meet  each  dollar  of  currency  outstand- 
ing. •  •  •  since  they  were  Interchange- 
able, the  public  could  call  on  mora  gold 
than  the  banks  had  available.  *  *  *  A 
national  bank  holiday  was  the  Immcdiste 
expedient. 

World  curreiicies  wrere  collapsing  around 
vs.  and  devaluation  of  the  United  Statea 
dollar  was  resorted  to  by  the  method  at  call- 
ing in  all  legal  tender  exchangeable  for  gold, 
calling  in  all  gold  snd  raising  its  price  grad- 
ually from  $20.67  per  ounce  to  $35.  Tha 
United  States  dollar  was  correspondingly  de- 
preciated to  58  cents. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relationship  of 
gold  and  worldly  goods  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  hard  money — gold,  silver,  and 
precious  Jewels — are  the  only  mediums  of 
exctiange  for  goods  and  services  thst  a  large 
part  of  the  world  population  understands. 
It  is  only  by  accident  of  birth  that  we  happen 
to  be  bom  in  a  pcM-tion  of  the  world  (north- 
em  United  States)  that  has  not  suffered 
from  total  destrtictlon  of  Its  ctuxency. 

Gold  Is  the  measuring  stick.  Inch.  foot, 
pound,  or  quart,  if  you  will,  which  has  been 
accepted  througrout  tbe  world  as  a  symbol  of 
a  given  quantity  of  grain,  labor,  or  worldly 
goods.  When  this  equilibrium  Is  disturbed 
by  the  arbitrary  action  of  devaluation — 
which  in  reality  changes  the  measuring 
stick — unbalance  Is  created. 

At  the  time  the  change  Is  made  there  la 
very  little  perceptible  disturbance,  except  in 
foreign  exchange.  The  dollars  In  your  pocket. 
In  the  tjank,  or  In  your  endowment  policy, 
your  dividends,  salary,  or  fixed  income  have 
the  same  purchasing  power  they  hsd  the  dsy 
before  devaluation.  But  the  balance  has  been 
disturbed:  the  supply  of  gold  snd  goods  are 
rea-onably  the  aame.  but  the  meaauramant 
unit  has  been  changed  without  actually  alter- 
ing the  amount  of  gold.  Economic  laws  work 
slowly  but  with  deadly  certainty.  Eventually 
that  balance  must  be  restored.  TTiere  may 
be  wars,  famines,  and  overproduction  during 
the  readjustment  period,  but  eventually  the 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  and  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  will  be  reflected  in  the 
price  of  the  things  you  buy. 

The  dollar,  which  In  1933  appeared  to  have 
the  same  purchasing  power,  now  buys  about 
one-half  of  what  it  did  then.  The  cost-of- 
living  index  stands  at  164  percent,  compared 
with  prewar  years  (1939),  snd  devsluatlon 
was  41  i>ercent.  This  is  more  than  happen- 
stance: It  Is  the  return  to  balance  from  a 
change  In  the  measuring  unit  made  In  1933. 
It  is  now  quite  evident  that  those  who  suffer 
are  those  who  put  aside  for  the  rainy  day. 
But  those  who  saved  and  those  who  depend 
on  fixed  return  are  in  the  minority  and  not 
politically  vocal,  hence  devaluation  still  re- 
mains the  most  txpeditnt  method  of  pajrlng 
off  excessive  spending. 

Like  the  man  who  makes  his  first  profit 
in  Wall  Street,  at  cards,  or  at  the  races,  ha 
is  quick  to  ask  how  long  has  this  been  going 
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at  cuTTVDcy   !•  noi 


But  m>nlp<il«t>o« 
•o  ttf  u>  stop 

rkta  ptwuit  vain  appMn.  And  tt 
to  at^cmn  to  yteM  *  papar  proAt.  W« 
lMV«  a«.OQt.MMae  Ib  toM  at  an  «vtn«« 


li 


up  tta*  prto*  to 
to  pay  off  public  del>t 
vflD    eooapUln?     Surely    Dot    tb« 
of  _ 

■i^rUnd.  Canada,  and 
produce  well  oT«r  thrt«- 
•f  Ik*  vorld'i  irold.  and  tb«  Uattod 
of  tbe  gold  held  afeoe* 
It  Is  Umm  nauoos  that  will  haw 
to  leaa  foM  eradlta  to  the  other  nation*  of 
tiM  vorld  when  they  acatn  reestabllah  their 
a  ftrm  taita  bmekmX  bv  a  gold 
need  KoM 
for  thetr  eurranclea.  bat 
tbey  are  not  i  mi— die  fly  ooooamed  wtth 
price  at  vtUeh  tiMir  credit  u  estab- 
■•  •mi}  one  la  bapp^.  even  the 
ot  a  (Old  mine  cr  gold  aecurltlea. 
TaaL  awyoB*  aaeapt   tboae   wbo   depend 

Its.  Insurance  poll- 

dcpoeiu      Their   in- 

I  as  the  spiral  of  in- 


IB  the  street  has 

Is  tnily  the  farvot- 
t«n  man  when  nations  raeort  to  devaluation 
to  bolster  a  declining  coonomy  or  eaoaaatve 
III!  liasiin  pomui  la  dlmln- 
doaa  not  allow  fear  a  new 
In  life  Bla  ortaa  for  relief  are  unheard 
the  deoMBda  of  labor,  who  sell  thetr 
lur  casll.  aatf  Um  wealthy,  who  en)oy 
ty  a<  aetlm  awan  la  a  rapidly  rhanclng 

»f 

TIM  blcber  price  (or  goU  aaams  locrnatala 
and  with  It  eventually  a  blgtaer  price  leval 
unlaaa  the  world's  pro- 
la  allowed  to  operate  freely 

m  mmtttj. 

ol  th«  Dattatf  1»aa  is 
1.000.  haTlng  Increaaed  S>00.- 
July  1.  1M0.  We  labor  1  day 
out  of  5  to  support  the  cost  of  OoTemment. 
la  tb*  hanrtmaMten  of  Infla- 
wlU  coDtlBue  until  income 
expenditures  are  halanred  and  produc- 
tloB  oparales  at  capacity  to  supply  better 
In    a    oowipetltls*    wcrld 


A44re*«  at  Repwbticaa  Fana  Coaf' 


IZTKNSION  OP  RBifARXS 


HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 


m 


or 


ATTVU 


28.  l»4i 


Mr  ROPE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcoas.  I  include  herewith  an  ad- 
dnm  which  I  delivered  at  the  Republican 
Plarm  CMifartoc*  at  8kmx  City,  Iowa,  on 
PHday.  Bapfibw  23.  1»49: 


As  one  wiMaa  bone  has  always  been  In 
il  communities  In  tbe  MMdle  West,  tt 
gfvea  me  a  thrtU  to  eon*  to  8loux  City  In 
my  native  0(ala  ol  Iowa  fur  this  Republican 
rarm  OonfMvnea.  Tou  folks  are  my  kind  of 
Mare  above  all  other  places  I  feel 
And  I  feel  at  borne  as  s  Republican 
tlM  area  which  Is  rrpreeented  at  this 
Is  tbe  great  Republican 


of  Aaaertea  It  was  here  that  the  party  had 
Ita  beginning,  and  bare  It  ha«  always  shown 
Its  greatest  stranftb.  Republicanism  and 
rural  America  are  synonymous  and  have  t>een 
since  the  founding  of  our  party  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

What  U  more  natural  then  than  for  the 
RapuMtcan  Party  tlm>u«h  lU  olBctal  repre- 
sentatlvea  to  uoie  to  8t<>ux  Cttv  to  counsel 
with  tbe  farmara  off  mid -America  in  respect  to 
Ooeernment  policies  on  agriculture,  policies 
which  Tltally  affect  not  only  tho»e  wbo  live 
In  tbls  great  farming  section  but  which  con- 
cern the  future  of  the  Nation  Itself  and  to 
s  great  extent  the  future  of  tbe  whole  world. 

W«  wbo  Ilea  In  mid-Amertca  hare  always 
known  that  nowhere  else  In  the  world  Is 
there  sn  area  which  can  compare  with  tt 
in  the  extent  and  cbaractar  of  Its  agricul- 
tural reeources.  Were  even  been  (tuUty  of 
tin^flaf  about  It  on  occasion  But  It  took 
a  great  world  war  and  lU  aftermath  to  prove 
to  tbe  world  how  Indispensable  was  this 
area  and  its  farmers  In  winninn  both  the 
war  and  the  peace.  Don  t  misunderstand  me. 
Tbe  peaoa  lant  won  yet  but  we  are  making 
progress.  And  the  f>iod  production  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  Is  the  wespoo 
which  we  have  used  to  defeat  commtinlsm  In 
western  Burope.  It  has  done  more  than  arms 
could  do.  more  than  diplomacy  could  do.  It 
has  helped  undo  many  of  tba  mlstakea  made 
at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potadam. 

AlaHghty  Ood  has  been  good  to  this  area. 
Ha  lM«  given  us  a  combination  of  rich  soil. 
topography,  and  climate  such  as  Is  possMssd 
by  no  area  of  comparable  itiac  on  the  globe. 
But  It  ts  tbe  genius  of  the  American  farmer 
which  has  brought  thU  great  resource  to 
lu  fvUl  fruition.  It  Is  the  combination  of 
the  best  soil  and  climate  and  tbe  best  farm- 
ers In  the  world  which  ensbled  us  to  Increase 
our  food  production  more  than  a  third  dur- 
ing the  war  yean. 

Tou  are  the  t>e8t  farmers  In  the  world  for 
several  reaaona.  Tou  have  tbe  ability  and 
the  know-how  which  enable  you  to  make  the 
most  ettelent  uac  of  Improved  machinery. 
Tou  have  the  education  and  the  training 
which  enable  you  to  put  to  practical  use  the 
grea|  sclentlfle  dlacovcrlaa  which  have  been 
brought  about  through  governmental  and 
private  reeearch  In  recent  years.  But  per- 
haps over  and  above  everything  else  our 
outstanding  agricultural  progress  has  oc- 
curred because  you  have  t>een  living  under 
a  Oovanunent  and  an  economic  system  which 
gave  you  freedom  of  opportunity  to  develop 
to  tbe  very  limit  your  resources  and  abilities 
as  farmers.  Nowhere  In  the  world  save  In 
America  have  farmers  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

And  yet.  notwithstanding  your  achieve- 
ments In  the  Held  of  agricultural  productku), 
all  haa  not  tieen  well  on  tba  farm.  We  have 
found  that  abundant  pruducUOB.  If  not  prop- 
erly bandied  and  disuihutatf.  can  bacoma  a 
curse  Instead  of  a  blessing  not  only  to  the 
farmers  who  produce  It  but  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  We  do  not  have  to  go  very 
far  back  to  find  examplee  of  where  full  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  cucamoditiea  com- 
bined with  poor  marketing  and  disulhutloa 
has  brought  about  depreaslon  snd  want  and 
has  actually  produced  bread  lines  In  the 
midst  of  plenty.  In  other  words,  we  hsve 
not  yet  solved  the  great  problem  of  translst- 
Ing  sbundsnce  on  the  farm  Into  healthful 
diets  and  well-being  on  tbe  part  of  our 
people  generally. 

Wa  Republicans  believe  that  the  way  to 
soNa  thaaa  proMams  Is  to  go  first  to  farmers 
tbaflMalvaa.  And  so  we  are  bare  today  not  to 
give  you  advice  but  to  aafe  for  your  help  In 
our  efforts  to  work  out  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram which  will  be  helpful  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  NatU>n  as  s  whole.  Tou  hsve  been 
Invited  to  come  here  not  ss  spectator*  but  as 
participants.     With  tu  are  Republican  mem- 


bers of  the  House  and  Senate  AgrVrultura 

Committees,  many  of  whom  have  come  from 
gre:it  dutances  to  bear  your  views  And  In 
order  to  stimulate  thinking  and  discussion 
we  have  Invited  as  speakers  a  number  c€  men 
and  women  wbo  will  discuss  various  ques- 
tions which  we  feel  arc  of  Interest  and  im- 
portance to  you. 

If  this  meeting  should  in  any  way  remind 
you  of  a  meeting  held  In  Des  Motnes  last 
June  It  will  be  because  of  Its  dlfferencea 
rather  than  lu  similarities.  In  fact,  we  are 
trying  to  make  It  as  different  as  possible. 
The  Des  Moines  meeting  was  advertised  and 
bailyhooed  as  a  great  farm  meeting.  There 
ware  lanoaars  there  ail  right,  but  they  were 
thara  aa  apcctators.  They  listened  to  many 
spaaches.  The  newspaper  accounts  ^ave  the 
kle«  that  the  meeting  was  a  great  rally  of  tbe 
CIO,  the  A.  P.  of  L..  and  the  railroad  labor 
orfcanlaatlons.  In  sn  article  of  the  CIO  Mews 
for  June  30.  1949.  I  read  as  follows: 

"Among  th(jee  tsklng  part  were  30  CIO 
and  CIO-PAC  odlclals  from  Texas.  Colorado. 
Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan. Iowa,  and  Minnesota  " 

There  were  speeches  extolling  the  Brannan 
plan  by  James  B.  Carey,  secretarj-treasurer 
of  the  CIO:  by  Jack  KrwII.  director  of  the  CIO 
Political  Action  Committee;  by  the  late  A.  P. 
Whitney,  then  president  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen:  and  by  Joseph  Kec- 
nan,  of  the  Labor  League  for  Political  Edu- 
cation. In  addition  there  were  speeches  by 
Vice  President  BaiairT  and  Secretary  Bran- 
nan,  but  iX  farmers  were  allowed  to  say  any- 
thing, all  of  the  newspaper  accounts  which  I 
have  seen  of  the  meeting  failed  to  mention 
the  fact.     This  meeting  will  be  different 

I  t>elleve  that  I  can  best  use  tbe  time  which 
has  been  given  to  me  on  this  program  by 
briefly  disciissing  farm  legialatton  in  recent 
years.  Including  some  of  tbe  pending  pro- 
posals, snd  by  pointing  out  to  you  particu- 
larly the  Republican  record  and  viewpoint  on 
these  queations. 

Be^nning  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1929  and  coming  right  down  to  tbe 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  most  farm  legisla- 
tion has  had  ktipartlsau  support.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Apiculture  during 
all  of  the  time,  I  can  testify  that  there  has 
t>een  splendid  cooperation  between  Members 
of  Congress  from  farm  States  irrespective  of 
party.  I  know  that  this  has  been  most  grati- 
fying to  the  farmers  of  America,  as  It  has 
been  to  me 

I  believe  that  everyone  will  agree  that  most 
of  our  prewar  agricultural  legislation  failed 
to  come  up  to  expectations.  The  Parm  Board 
Mt-up  uider  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
held  prices  up  temporarily.  It  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  cooperative  marketing,  but  it 
cotild  not  stabilize  prices  In  the  face  of  a 
world  deprcaalon. 

During  the  period  from  1933  to  1938  a 
tremendous  volume  of  agrlculttiral  legisla- 
tion was  enscted.  It  covered  a  broad  field 
Including  credit,  marketing,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  price  supports.  It  afforded  relief 
In  a  desperate  situation  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  permanent  t>eneflts  it  was  dis- 
appointing. This  Is  especially  true  with  re- 
spect to  price  sui>ports.  Por  instance.  In 
1946,  the  last  year  before  our  entrance  into 
the  war,  farm  prices  were  only  78  percent  of 
whst  they  were  In  1980.  They  were  87  per- 
cent of  the  average  19.J0-  29  prteea  and  only 
93  percent  even  of  the  average  prieec  fron 
It38-W.  And  by  1940.  In  spite  of  rtfrld  con- 
trol programs  en  tbe  baste  conimpditles,  we 
ware  confronts  with  serious  surpluses — sur- 
pluses which  did  not  disappear  until  ttw  war 
was  well  along. 

It  Is  somewhat  startling  to  look  back  and 
see  what  actual  prices  were  in  1940.  Pm- 
Instance,  the  average  price  for  hofs  was 
•5S9  per  hundred:  rnc*  w«re  18  cents  a 
doaen:   com   83   cents   a   tmshel;    wheat   68 
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cents:  potatoea  54  cents;  chickens  13  cents 
a  pound:  milk  $1.82  a  hundred:  cattle  87.56 
a  hundred.  All  of  these  prices  were  far  be- 
low the  goal  of  parity. 

All  of  this  makes  it  necessary  to  reluc- 
tantly admit  that  the  only  period  of  real 
a^cultural  piosperity  tbls  coiintry  has 
known  since  World  War  I  was  during  and 
since  World  War  n.  War  accomplished  what 
legislation  could  not.  Perhaps  that's  an  in- 
dictment ot  civilization.  Certainly  it  Indi- 
cates aomet^hing  is  radically  wrong  with  the 
world.  Perhaps  we  can  get  some  clue  as  to 
what  our  agrlctiltural  policy  should  be  If  we 
give  consideration  to  what  brought  about 
agrlctiltural  {nroeperity  during  the  war. 
Philosophers  and  moralists,  noting  that  in 
spite  of  its  slaughter  and  destruction,  war 
brings  out  some  of  the  highest  qualities  In 
human  nattue.  have  speculated  on  a  moral 
equivalent  for  war.  Economists  might  well 
consider  an  economic  substitute  for  war.  but 
that  Is  a  tiroader  subject  than  we  are  now 
discussing. 

Dtuing  the  war  period  Congress  adopted 
what  became  known  as  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment. This  provided  that  the  basic  com- 
modities, ekcepting  cotton,  should  be  sup- 
ported at  90  percent  of  parity:  cotton  at 
92 'a  percent.  The  War  Food  Administrator 
was  authorized  to  suppwrt  the  prices  of  other 
commodities  at  a  level  which  would  expand 
production  as  needed.  It  was  also  provided 
that  In  the  case  of  the  basic  commodities 
and  all  other  commodities  where  the  War 
Food  Administrator  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, price  supports  should  continue  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity  until  2  years 
after  the  President  proclaimed  the  end  of 
hostilities.  Late  in  1946  the  President  is- 
sued a  proclamation  declaring  hostilities  at 
an  end  as  of  December  31,  1946.  so  that  war- 
time support  prices  continued  in  effect  until 
December  31.  1948.  However,  except  where 
they  were  held  down  by  price  ceilings  from 
prices  during  the  war  period  and  until  De- 
cember 31.  1948,  were  fixed  by  supply  and 
demand. 

The  Eightieth  Congress,  as  a  part  of  the 
Agrlcultiiral  Act  of  1948.  extended  the  Stea- 
gall (guaranties  with  some  modifications  for 
the  1949  crop  year  and  It  is  this  extension 
which  is  now  In  effect. 

Tbls  brings  us  up  to  the  announceoaent 
of  one  of  the  most  controversial  proposals 
ever  made  In  the  field  of  agricultural  legis- 
lation— the  Brannan  plan.  Some  people 
have  wondered  where  this  plan  originated. 
There  Is  no  p>artlc\ilar  mystery  about  that. 
Everyone  will  remember  the  many  promises 
which  the  President  made  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  last  fall.  He  had  something 
for  everybody.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
be  was  going  to  support  farm  prices  at  high 
levels  and  at  the  same  time  bring  down  the 
cost  of  living.  That  sounded  like  nice  work 
If  you  could  do  it — something  like  the  pyra- 
mid clubs  we  heard  so  much  about  a  few 
weeks  ago.  In  any  event  the  Brannan  plan 
would  seem  to  be  a  direct  effort  to  carry 
out  the  President's  hnposslble  campaign 
promises. 

The  early  steps  to  sell  It  to  the  cotintry 
were  made  by  the  CIO  and  other  labor  or- 
ganizations. In  fact  the  Brannan  plan  was 
first  specifically  outlined  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  in  the  national  convention  of  the 
CIO  at  Portland,  Oreg..  last  November.  In 
the  meantime  other  labor  organisations  hare 
gotten  behind  the  idea  enthusiastically.  Al- 
most evet^  labor  paper  in  the  country  has 
given  It  a  big  boost. 

For  instance,  there  Is  the  Machinist,  a 
magaalne  published  by  the  National  Ma- 
chinists Union.  In  ita  issue  of  May  12.  It 
had  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

"It  is  tirgent  that  unions  give  immediate 
determir.ed  support  to  the  new  program  pro- 
poaad  by  Agriculttire  Secretary  Brannan.    It 


would  let  prices  fall  as  low  as  demand  allows 
and  pay  farmers  directly  for  the  difference 
between  their  production  and  living  costs 
and  the  prices  they  receive  tor  their  prod- 
ucts." 

The  Trainmen  News,  officl?!  weekly  publi- 
cation of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, in  an  editorial  by  Its  president,  the 
late  A.  P.  Whitney,  compared  the  Brannan 
plan  in  importance  with  tbe  repeal  of  tbe 
Taft-Hartley  Act.    He  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  en- 
able labor  to  cope  with  giant  financial  and 
monopoly  Interests  and  stabilise  prosperity 
for  the  masses  of  the  workers.  The  Brannan 
plan  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  for 
the  great  agricultural  industry.  These  two 
legislative  proposals  are  indispensable  to  the 
continued  prosperity  and  progress  of  our 
Industry.  I  un?e  every  ofScer  end  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  to 
write  or  wire  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  support  S.  1882.  the  Brannan  agricul- 
tural plan." 

Yes.  labcn'  organizations  are  enthusiastic 
for  the  Brannan  plan.  But  what  of  farmers? 
They  were  not  constilted  before  the  plan  was 
brought  out.  They  haven't  been  consulted 
since.  Their  role  simply  seems  to  be  to  have 
the  idea  crammed  down  their  throats.  I 
know  that  many  farmers  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  proposal.  Farm  organizations, 
although  not  constilted  before  the  plan  was 
annotinced.  have  studied  it  intensively,  and 
I  am  sure,  sympathetically.  Yet  with  one 
exception  all  of  the  national  farm  organiza- 
tions have  announced  their  opposition.  This 
is  not  surprising  because  the  more  one 
studies  the  Brannan  plan  tbe  more  clear- 
ly It  appears  that  If  enacted  and  carried 
out  as  proposed  by  its  organized  labor 
sponsors,  it  would  utterly  destroy  the  kind  of 
agriculttire  we  have  heretofore  had  In  this 
country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  program  deliberately 
undertakes  to  lower  farm  prices.  Its  hard 
enough  to  keep  farm  prices  at  a  fair  level 
under  the  best  of  conditions  but  would  there 
be  any  chance  at  all  with  the  Government 
manipulating  them  downward? 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  away  entirely 
with  the  concept  of  parity  prices  as  fair 
prices,  which  has  been  accepted  for  years  by 
farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike.  Under  the 
Brannan  plan  parity  prices  would  no  longer 
be  considered  as  fair  pHces  to  constimers  and 
thus  we  would  undo  the  work  of  years  on  the 
part  of  fanners  and  farm  organizations. 

Third,  it  would  provide  that  a  farmer  mtist 
receive  part  of  his  income  as  a  dole  from  the 
Government:  that  Is.  he  would  receive  it  if 
Congress  appropriated  the  money. 

Fourth,  under  the  Brannan  plan  a  part  of 
everybody's  grocery  bill,  millionaires  includ- 
ed, would  be  paid  by  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Why  sbotildnt  people  living  in  a 
Nation  which  is  by  far  the  richest  in  the 
world  i>ay  their  own  grocery  bills,  especially 
since  no  one  is  suggesting  price  supports 
higher  than  parity  which  has  been  accepted 
as  a  fair  price  level? 

Fifth,  the  Brannan  plan  Is  a  conscious 
effort  to  throw  farm  legislation  into  partisan 
politics.  The  whole  history  of  tbe  proposal 
shows  It  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
organized  latx3r  political  machines  to  enlist 
the  farmer  as  an  ally  in  carrying  out  labor's 
political  program.  Farmers  are  too  smart  to 
be  caught  in  a  trap  like  that. 

Sixth,  supporters  of  tbe  Brannan  plan 
have  never  submitted  flgtires  as  to  iU  ulti- 
mate cost.  Instead  they  express  irritation 
that  anyone  should  ha  concerned  about  that 
question.  Economists  and  others  wbo  have 
studied  the  matter  aatlmate  the  cost  at  from 
three  to  ten  billion  dollars  per  year. 

And  finally,  there  Is  the  price  that  ev«7 
farmer  must  pay  if  the  plan  goes  into  full 
effect — namely,  absolute  Government  control 


of  hl3  farming  operations.  How  many  of 
you  have  read  Senate  bill  No.  1971.  which 
puts  the  Brannan  [Han  into  legislative  form? 
This  bill  was  written  in  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculttire  and  sent  to  Congress  for  intro- 
duction. It  is  86  pages  long  and  15  pages 
relate  to  penalties  Impoaed  on  farmers.  Let 
me  read  to  you  the  provisions  of  section 
401  (b)  on  page  79.  one  of  the  penalty  sec- 
tions, which  will  give  you  a  little  hint  of 
what  is  in  store  for  farmers  when  the  Bran- 
nan plan  goes  into  effect.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"Farmers  engaged  m  the  production  of  any 
agriculttiral  commr^dtty  shall  ftimish  such 
proof  of  thetr  acreage,  prodtiction  units,  pro- 
duction, yield,  storage,  and  marketing  of  tbe 
commodity  in  the  form  of  records,  marketing 
cards,  reports,  storage  or  sale  receipts,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as 
necessary  for  tbe  administration  of  this  title. 
Any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report 
or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  and  any  such  per- 
son making  any  false  report  or  record  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misidemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both." 

There  it  is  in  black  and  white.  You  shall 
keep  whatever  books  and  records  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes  and  If  you  fail  to  do  so  you 
can  be  hauled  Into  cotirt  and  fined  $500. 
And  if  you  happen  to  make  a  false  report  or 
record  then  It  Is  $1,000  or  a  year  in  Jail.  So 
if  there  Is  any  likelihood  of  the  Brannan  plan 
going  Into  effect  you'd  better  start  looking 
now  for  an  extra  hand  to  be  tised  as  boxA- 
keeper.  It'll  be  cheaper  than  paying  the  fine 
and  it  will  at  least  be  a  little  more  comfort- 
able than  sp>ending  a  year  In  Jail.  Remem- 
ber this  is  just  one  of  the  penalty  sections. 
Ask  yotir  Senator  or  Congressman  to  send  you 
a  c(^y  of  the  entire  bill  and  see  what  some 
of  the  others  are. 

My  friends.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  farmers 
who  have  studied  the  Brannan  plan  are  al- 
most universally  against  it?  The  wonder  is 
that  anyone  who  knows  farmers  would  hava 
expected  them  to  be  for  it.  I  am  afraid  the 
labor  politicians  who  concocted  the  plan  have 
gotten  their  idea  of  tbe  farmer  from  tbe 
funny  papers  and  are  laboiring  tinder  the  de- 
Itision  that  be  would  buy  tbe  Brooklyn  Bridge 
if  a  stifCdently  clever  line  of  sales  talk  were 
used. 

One  thing  which  has  given  me  some  little 
stirprlse  is  why  the  labor  leaders  who  have 
sponsored  the  Brannan  plan  haven  t  taken 
steps  toward  putting  It  into  effect  for  labor. 
Every  reason  which  can  be  urged  few  applying 
It  to'  agriculture  is  eqtially  applicable  as  far 
as  labor  is  concerned.  If  high  Incomes  and 
low  prices  are  a  good  thing  for  tbe  farmer 
and  the  cotmtry,  why  arent  high  incomes 
and  low  wages  a  good  thing  for  working  peo- 
ple and  the  cotintry?  Advocates  of  the  Bran- 
nan plan  say  low  prices  would  mean  greater 
consumption,  and  if  that  is  so.  low  wa^ea 
would  ceixainly  mean  more  jobs  and  moR 
goods  for  consumers.  Think  how  many 
more  houses  we  could  constmct  at  price* 
people  could  afford  to  pay  If  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  adopt  a  low-wage  policy;  and 
of  the  additional  demand  for  automobUes  if 
reduced  wages  made  them  cheaper.  And  if 
the  Brannan  plan  advocates  are  right,  work- 
ers couldn't  lose  because  the  Government 
would  give  them  a  check  every  so  often  to 
make  up  the  difference  t>etween  actual  wafca 
and  a  fair  wage  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government. 

So  why  not  let  labor  In  on  this  good  thing 
and  even  give  them  priority  in  trying  it  out? 
If  It  works  there,  then  we  can  start  think- 
ing about  It  tor  farmers. 

What  has  been  said  U  not  alt  that  can  ba 
said  about  the  Brannan  plan  by  any  means. 
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BM  I  w»nt  to  prneMd  now  to  toU  you 
tlMag  ot  tiM  BapuWlcaB  rveord  and  ib»  IU> 
pyMtw  MUtttda  wt  larm  l«g>il«ttiwi. 

LM  MM  b«fla  ky  glvtof  y<>u  tb*  rveovd  of 
tlM  nrpublkcfta  B«hU*th  Congrew  In  th« 
fWM  o(  acrtcuitur*.     Thta  U  mor*  nfwry 

tlMB    would    OttMTWiM    b«    ttM    CAM.    bCCAUM 

^  o(  DO  Oof^TMB  ta  btatory  baa  b««n 
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MtteKof  tbaBcbtltth.  Thia  is  true  of  farm 
laglalallnn  a«  vtU  aa  tliat  relating  to  labor 
am!  OacAl  policiM.  Panaaia  were  told  wUb- 
out    tiM    iltcht—t    baala   of    lact    Uiat    the 

id  p>Mid  l«gutatk>a 
tb«  Pcderal  Oorerument 
grain  storage  to  tarmers. 
Aa  a  BMittar  of  fact,  tlie  Fadaral  OoT«nuiMnt 
iteTer  baa  furolabed  grain  atoref*  to  fann- 
ers. Tb«y  u«ve  always  b«d  to  prortdc  tbetr 
own  storage  and  do  now.  ss  cTeryone  bere 
However,  tiiere  w»s  liotbtng  In  tiM 
enacted  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
wbtch  wouM  bave  prevented  the  Oom- 
ky  Credit  Corporation  from  fumtablng 
to  farmers  bad  It  so  desired,  or  which 
the  previous  authority  of  the  Corpo- 
nUlm  In  that  regard. 

Uk«wlaa  tba  long-raa«i  MU.  the  Aiken  bill. 
wsa  tboroufbly  mlsrepnamted  and  duturt- 
ed  during  the  campaign — all  of  this  In  splta 
of  tba  fact  that  the  bill  very  closely  fol- 
lowed tba  suggestions  of  the  Democratic 
■ecretary  of  Agriculture.  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, that  It  had  strong  bipartisan  support  in 
tbe  8eaatc  aiui  was  approved  either  wholly  or 
la  part  by  all  of  the  leading  farm  organisa- 
tions. I  do  not  say  It  was  a  perfect  bill.  I 
said  when  It  was  accepted  a  year  ago  that  It 
would  need  to  be  reconsidered  and  smended 
this  year  before  going  Into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1910.  It  la  being  reconsidered  and 
amended  now  but  no  bill,  unless  It  is  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  has  been  so  smeared  and 
iiilMIMMiiitiil  for  political  purpones  dur- 
UM  Um  past  year  aa  has  the  Aiken  bill 
^Wl  Pow  to  list  the  poettiee  accompllab- 
MMita  of  the  Eightieth  Corneas  In  the  field 
of  agriculture  Time  will  permit  me  to  hit 
only  tbe  high  points,  tnit  I  believe  that  I 
can  safely  say  that  In  the  field  of  sgrlcul- 
ttiral  taglaiatlon  the  Eightieth  Congress  has 
a  raeord  of  accomplishment  which  Is  s\ir- 
paased  by  none. 

In  tbe  first  place.  In  addition  to  enacting 
tbe  loof-raage  pr')gram  to  go  Into  effect  In 
IMO,  tl  estteetded  the  existing  prlce-aupport 
program  for  a  year.  Had  this  not  been  done 
there  would  bave  been  no  provision  Tor  sup- 
port prtoes  on  nonbaate  eoaamodltlee  dorlaff 
the  present  rear  and  pelce  supports  on  the 
baidc  commodities  would  hsve  gone  back  to 
tbe  flasMa  level  which  prevailed  before  the 
war  of  tiroa  83  to  75  pareent  of  parity.  The 
mandatory  price  supports  at  00  percent  of 
parity  on  the  basic  commodities,  upon  milk 
and  bofB.  eggs  and  chickens,  are  In  effect 
tiMtoy  bacauss  of  this  lef  Islstion  passed  bv  the 
■fMla^  Congress.  Likewise  the  mandatory 
price  supports  at  from  60  to  90  percent  of 
parity  on  many  other  eomm'Klities  are  In 
rffect  this  year  siriely  beeatiae  of  this  legisla- 
tion. And  with  r  sap  set  to  the  long-range 
part  of  tba  leglslstlmi— and  mark  this  well — 
prtea  airports  are  authorised  up  to  90  per- 
cant  of  parity  upon  tbe  basic  commodities 
upon  sll  otbar  tomteditlaa  excepting 
la  tlattatf  oa  tboaa  wbtch  are  ex- 
In  the  case  of  the  baale 
Secretary  has  full  authority 
at  his  discretion  to  make  the  rate  90  percent 
and  In  the  case  of  other  commodltlaa  be  can 
tfo  ao  upon  making  certain  Andlnpi. 

Ot  tba  oUMT  laportant 
Mfatod?    Let 
tiM  lafMttlMl  gNtaf  a 
and  auttia  to  Iba  OtMB- 
Credlt  Corporation,  thus  ending  tbe 
uncertainty  of  lu  operations  on  a  year-to- 
yeas  basis. 


The  Eightieth  Congrees  also  enacted  an  en- 
tirely new  and  sound  crop  inauranoa  act 
to  take  the  place  of  the  defunct  program 
which  had  accumulated  an  operating  daAclt 
of  over  970.000  000. 

It  extended  the  marketing  agreement  pro- 
gram. It  increased  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural reaaarch.  It  smended  that  part  of 
the  Farm  Tenant  Act  which  provides  for  Gov- 
ernment relnai—aca  of  private  mortgafa 
loans  to  enaUa  tanamts  to  purchase  fanna. 
It  passed  a  new  sugar  bill.  It  set  up  a  pro- 
gram and  appropriated  the  funds  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  of  this  country  with 
Mexico  in  stamping  out  tbe  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  It  passed  a  new  and  badly  needed 
Inaactlctde  set.  It  authoriaed  campaigns  of 
aradkcation  against  Insect  pests.  It 
safeguards  against  the  Importation  of 
and  plant  dlseaaes  from  abroad.  It  appro- 
priated vast  sums  for  aoU  conservation  and 
incraaasd  tba  appropriations  for  the  Soil 
Conaarvatioa  Service. 

It  passed  leglslstlon  to  save  the  tbrae  In- 
dustrial alcohol  planu  at  Omaba,  Kansas 
City,  and  Muacatme,  all  of  which  would 
otbera-lae  have  been  dUposed  of  as  surplus 
war  property.  Theac  plants  are  now  avail- 
able for  research  purposes  and  for  use  in  dis- 
posing of  agricultural  surpluses. 

It  eeiutueted  investigations  of  the  short- 
agsa  of  iKtlllxer  and  farm  machinery  which 
contributed  to  bringing  about  substantial 
relief. 

It  expanded  appropriations  for  rural  roads 
and  authoriaed  even  greater  appropriations 
for  the  flacal  years  19&0  and  1»51. 

No  Congress  In  history  provided  so  gener- 
ously for  rtual  electrification.  It  approved 
9900.000.000  in  loan  authorizations  for  the 
extension  of  REA  electric  Itnee  to  farm  homes, 
about  as  much  ss  had  been  provided  by  all 
previous  Oongreaaea. 

And  finally — and  this  Is  something  of 
graataat  iMpialaiiii  il  oit  the  Preeldent's 
budget  rsf  n—— nilstlnns  for  the  a-year  pe- 
riod by  orer  99.000.000.000  and  made  otbar 
cuu  and  savings  amounting  to  btlUona  mora. 
It  reduced  tasaa  and  balanced  the  Fadaral 
budget  for  the  first  time  in  many  yaara. 
And  Judging  by  the  way  things  are  going 
now.  It  will  be  the  last  time  until  «•  pat 
another  Republican  Congress.  I  nwntlan 
this  particularly  because  the  basts  for  sny 
sound  farm  program  In  this  country  is  neces- 
sarily a  Oovernment  In  sound  fiscal  condi- 
tion. Likewise  there  Is  no  other  group  more 
Interested  In  taxation  and  tax  rednetloo  than 
are  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

So  much  for  the  record  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  But  Republicans  are  not  resting 
on  thst.  Tou  are  entitled  to  know  the  basic 
poHclaa  of  the  Republican  Party  with  respect 
to  agriculture  as  shown  by  party  platforms, 
by  statements  of  Its  spokesmen,  snd  by  the 
record  of  Its  Members  In  Congress. 

We  bave  not  considered  and  do  not  now 
'  agricultural  laglilatlon  as  a  partisan 
We  will  conttatM  to  work  with 
fanners,  farm  organizations,  and  all  friends 
of  agriculture  in  sn  effort  to  develop  the 
aooadeat  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  many  problems  confronting  tba  farmars 
of  this  country.  We  reeognlaa  agriculture 
as  s  growing  dynamic  Industry  undorgt^ng 
constant  change  and  improvements  In  ortlsr 
to  mslntatn  this  growth  and  development  we 
favor  continued  and  enlarged  programs  of 
reaaarch  and  education  with  especial  ifforu 
to  expand  education  among  our  farn  boys 
and  girls  through  vocational  agrlcultiire  In 
ottr  sebools,  4  H  Club  work,  and  our  tmsur- 
!and-grant  rollegee 
believe  that  marketing  Is  the  greateet 
problem  confronting  agriculture  today.  We 
support  tba  princlplee  el  the  reeesrch  and 
marketing  act  with  Ita  empbaala  upon  the 
more    effective    marketing    of    agrtetlltural 


prodttcts.  We  support  the  Idea  of  eoopcra- 
tlva  marketing  of  agricultural  producu  so  as 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  return  to  the 
farmer. 

We  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  our  export 
nuu-keU  must  be  developed  to  the  greatest 
poaslble  extent.  We  believe  that  aa  loqg  m 
there  are  hungry  people  in  the  world  atid 
threatened  or  actual  surpluses  In  this  couu- 
try  sooae  method  can  and  must  be  found 
to  reconcile  those  conditions  which  are  so 
Incompatible  with  modern  progress  in  other 
lines.  Our  objective  is  to  bring  hungry  i>eo- 
pla  and  food  together. 

We  believe  In  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  Industrial  uses  for  agrlculttiral  prod- 
ucts. We  realixe  that  such  a  program  is  In 
Its  Infancy.  We  do  not  delude  ourselves  that 
this  offers  an  all-out  remedy  for  agricultural 
surpluses,  but  we  believe  that  through  coo-< 
tinued  research  Industrial  uses  at  {jrofl table 
levels  will  be  developed  for  some  agricul- 
tural prodticts.  We  believe  that  such  a 
program  Is  In  the  nature  of  conservation  be- 
eatiae agricultural  reaotvees  are  replaceable 
while  mineral  resources  for  which  they  may 
be  substituted  are  not. 

We  urge  the  expansion  of  animal  agricul- 
ture as  a  means  of  reducing  agricultural  sur- 
pluaee  and  conserving  our  soil.  Animal  agri- 
culture means  better  diets  and  better  health 
for  the  American  people.  It  means  better 
utillaatlon  of  our  surpluses  becatise  It  takes 
from  5  to  7  pounds  of  grain  or  Its  forage 
equivalent  consumed  as  dairy  products  or 
meet  to  equal  1  pound  consurned  as  grain. 

We  regard  soil  conservation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  confronting  our  country 
today.  We  advocate  a  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  present  programs  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  soil  arid  its  fertility. 

We  l)elleve  that  consideration  shculd  be 
given  to  expanding  the  consumption  of  good, 
healthful  food  by  people  whose  financial 
means  do  not  enable  them  to  purchase  It  at 
fair  prices.  We  have  in  mind  a  program 
baaed  In  principle  but  perhaps  not  In  detail 
upon  the  stamp  plan  used  before  the  war  and 
emlxxlled  In  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Axkxn.  of  Vermont.  Such  a  pro- 
gram makes  sense.  It  would  Increase  con- 
sumption among  those  who  need  better  diets. 
whereas  tbe  Brannan  plan  would  subsidise 
the  food  of  the  millionaire  to  the  same  ei(tent 
as  that  of  the  very  poor. 

We  realise  that  some  parte  of  this  program 
can  only  be  developed  and  carried  out  ever 
a  conalderable  period  of  time.  Until  such 
s  program  restUts  In  fair  price*  to  farmers 
we  shall  insist  upon  a  program  of  prlca 
supports.  We  do  not  regard  price  supports 
aa  a  controversial  question.  They  have  been 
accepted  by  our  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  by  the  American  public  for  many  years. 
We  do  not  belie e  that  prices  which  are 
made  through  Government  supports  are  as 
desirable  or  as  satlsfsctory  to  tbe  farmer, 
or  as  profit  ble  or  ss  much  In  sccord  with 
our  philosophy  of  Amerlcsn  life  as  are  fair 
prices  In  the  market  place  brought  abcut  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand We  accept  lupporu  as  an  alternative 
to  such  prices  when,  by  reason  of  economic 
maladjustments  or  the  failure  of  our  system 
to  function  effectively,  farmers  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  We  further  t>elleve  that 
when  price  supports  are  In  effect  they  should 
be  price  supports  In  the  market  place  and  the 
farmer  should  receive  a  fair  price  for  his 
prtMltMla  from  those  who  purchase  snd  con- 

Wa  raaitaa  that  there  are  dlfflcultles  In 
wnnactfcm  with  any  prlce-?upport  program. 
rspeclalty  In  the  case  of  perlshsble  commod- 
ities. We  realise  alar  thst  the  higher  the 
support  price  on  any  commodity  the  rreater 
the  amount  of  control  which  will  be  ntces- 
•ary.     We   ballcva  that    the  question  us   to 
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the  lerel  of  price  supports  Is  one  which  must 
ultimately  be  determined  by  farmers  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  must  live  under 
such  a  program.  As  long  as  support  prices 
do  not  exceed  parity,  nonfarmers  and  con- 
sumers cannot  complain. 

We  believe  that  a  prosperotis  agrlctilture 
la  fundamental  to  a  prosperous  America.  We 
believe  not  only  in  fair  farm  prices  but  in 
good  farm  Incomes — Incomes  that  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  contribution  which 
the  farmer  makes  to  society  and  which  will 
enable  him  to  have  the  same  comforts  and 
conveniences  as  those  who  live  In  the  cities. 

We  regard  the  farm  home  aa  one  of  otir 
fundamental  social  institutions.  We  believe 
that  the  future  of  America  Is  tied  up  with 
the  future  of  the  farm  homes  of  this  coun- 
try because  our  cities  are  not  today  replen- 
ishing themselves  as  far  as  population  ia.con- 
cerned.  The  kind  of  a  country  we  are  going 
to  have  in  the  future  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  environment  in  which  our  boys 
and  girls  grow  up  on  the  farm. 

For  this  reason  Republicans  In  Congress 
have  given  their  hearty  support  to  programs 
for  rural  rdads,  for  rural  electrification,  for 
farm  reeeaileb  and  education,  and  for  other 
meastires  which  make  for  l>etier  living  condi- 
tions. We  not  only  l>elieve  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  soil.  We  believe  even  more 
strongly  In  conserving  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual values  of  rural  life  as  we  have  known 
it  in  America. 

These  are  our  objectives.  We  believe  they 
are  your  objectives.  We  are  asking  that  you 
help  us  by  telling  us  how  you  think  they  can 
best  be  accomplished. 


Statement  bj  President  Truman  Upon 
Signing  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
mentf  Extension  Act  of  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

6r  NOSTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1949 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  President  on  September  26. 
1949.  upon  signing  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949 : 

STATXMXNT    BT    TMI    PCXSmZNT 

1  have  today  approved  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreementt  Extension  Act  of  1949.  which 
extends  until  1951  our  trade-agreement  pro- 
gram, free  of  the  crippling  restrictions  im- 
posed on  It  In  1948  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. Through  this  wise  and  farseeing  leg- 
islation, the  United  States  reaffirms  its  in- 
tention of  pressing  forward  toward  expanded 
world  trade  at  a  time  when  such  action  Is 
most  urgently  needed. 

In  the  first  phase  of  our  postwar  foreign 
economic  policy,  we  gave  our  primary  at- 
tention to  restoring  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  friendly  neighbors  In  the  world  com- 
munity. Iji  this  task  we  have  already  gone 
a  long  way.  But  the  process  of  postwar 
readjustment  brought  an  inevitable  growth 
of  restrictive  trade  and  financial  measures 
throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  permit 
tbaaa  barriers  to  remain  and  thus  stifle  a 
progressive  rise  In  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world,  which  would  provide 
o\ir  best  Insurance  of  a  peaceful  future. 

As  we  have  carried  out  temporary  programs 
of  financial  assistance,  we  have  Increasingly 


sought  adjustments  tending  to  l>reak  down 
artificial  trade  tuuriers  and  to  lead  toward 
the  reestablishment  of  expanding  and  com- 
petitive world  trade,  the  pomanent  objec- 
tive of  our  international  commercial  policy. 
We  envisage  a  reestablishment  of  economic 
balance  in  the  world  which  will  penr.lt  our 
neighbors  now  receiving  our  aaalatence  In 
securing  needed  imports  to  become  self- 
supporting  through  a  llt>eral  expansion  of 
the  International  exchange  of  goods  In  com- 
petitive world  markets.  Only  in  such  a 
world  economy  can  we  foresee  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  and  rising  standards  of 
living  when  our  programs  of  financial  asaist- 
ance  terminate. 

Earlier  this  month  representatives  of  our 
Government  came  to  agreement  in  Washing- 
ton with  British  and  Canadian  representa- 
tives on  certain  courses  of  action  vrhich  will 
be  of  considerable  immediate  assistance  In 
easing  international  financial  maladjust- 
ments. But  it  was  recognized  by  all  that  fur- 
ther steps  are  needed  to  open  the  way  for  the 
sound  expansion  of  international  trade  so 
essential  to  a  lasting  solution  of  basic  Inter- 
national economic  maladjustments.  From 
the  long-range  standpoint,  it  Is  clear  that 
only  by  a  large  expansion  of  our  purchases 
of  foreign  goods  will  the  needed  readjust- 
ment in  International  economic  relations  be 
possible,  on  a  basis  consistent  with  a  lib- 
eral world  trading  system  and  the  richer 
world  it  offers.  We  must  reduce  our  own 
barriers,  wherever  possible,  to  permit  our 
people  the  freest  access  to  the  foreign  goods 
they  may  want  to  buy.  The  maintenance 
and  the  enlargement  of  our  export  markets 
are  impoaslble  without  a  substantial  erpan- 
Bion  of  our  Imports.  As  the  worlds  greatest 
creditor  nation.  It  is  our  special  responsi- 
bility to  welcome  Imports. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  we  negotiated  afid  put  into  effect  2  years 
ago  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade,  a  comprehensive  agreement  by  23 
countries  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers.  By  this  agreement  we 
made  substantial  reductions  in  our  tariffs 
In  return  for  commensurate  tariff  conces- 
sions by  the  other  22  countries.  In  the  past 
several  months  the  countries  which  are  now 
parties  to  the  general  agreement  have  been 
negotiating  with  10  additional  countries  at 
Annecy.  France.  The  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949  will 
make  possible  the  early  conclusion  of  these 
negotiations  and  the  accession  of  these  ad- 
ditional countries  to  the  general  agreement. 
Thirty-three  countries,  carnrlng  on  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  world's  trade,  will 
then  t>e  parties  to  a  mutual  undertaking  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  and  expand  Interna- 
tional commerce.  Beyond  completing  the 
Annecy  negotiations,  I  intend  to  use  the 
authority  given  me  by  this  legislation  to 
proceed  with  negotiations  under  the  general 
agreement  to  make  it  an  even  more  effective 
document. 

The  trade-agreements  program  has  been 
carried  forward  by  this  Government  since 
1934  under  authority  of  a  series  of  tempo- 
rary enactments.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
completed  with  representatives  of  over  50 
other  countries  a  text  of  a  permanent  char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
which  will  carry  forward  and  elaborate  the 
principles  underlying  the  reciprocal-trade 
program  into  a  permanent  world  economic 
policy.  I  have  placed  the  charter  before  the 
Congress  and  urged  our  adherence.  Prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  this 
recommendation  will  constitute  the  firmest 
assurance  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  recognizes  Its  position  of  world  eco- 
nomic leadership  and  Is  prepared  to  do  Its 
share  In  reestablishing  world  economic  rela- 
tions on  a  sound  competitive  t>asls  for  the 
mutual  well-being  of  all  peoples. 


Tke  Role  of  Congreu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  xxw  Toex 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  September  28, 1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der imanimous  consent  to  re\'lse  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edna  Lonigan  appearing  in  Human 
Events  of  September  21: 
(From  Human  Events  of  September  21,  1940) 

The  first  session  of  the  Eighty- first  Congresa 
Is  slowly  dragging  to  Its  end.  President  Tru- 
man denotmced  the  "do-nothing"  Eightieth 
Congress  in  what  was  perhaps  the  bitterest 
verbal  attack  ever  made  by  an  American 
President  against  the  legislative  process. 
Whether  the  President  really  likes  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  better  Is  not  our  concern  here. 
The  one  important  question  for  the  citizen 
in  regard  to  Congress  is:  What  is  the  role  of 
this  representative  organ  In  the  fight  to  sava 
the  Republic? 

Our  political  textbooks  ( following  Montes- 
quieu )  bave  given  us  a  picture  of  government 
as  divided  into  three  parts,  Ugislative.  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial.  Popular  usage  tends  mora 
and  more  to  refer  to  the  executive  pomr 
alone  as  government. 

Actually  popular  usage  here  Is  the  mora 
accurate.  The  executive  power  is  profoiudly 
different  from  the  legislative  power.  The 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  speak 
for  the  people  in  opposition  to  appointed  offi- 
cials responsible  primarily  to  the  Executive. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  Congress  to  re- 
strain the  Government  to  do  nothing  that 
wUl  improperly  tncreaae  iU  power  at  publlo 
expense. 

Montesqtiieu  emphasized  the  English  sepa- 
ration of  legislative  and  executive  powers  be- 
cause he  clearly  saw  that  this  separation  waa 
necessary  for  freedom.  If  the  French  wotild 
deprive  their  absolute  monarchy  of  the  power 
to  make  its  own  laws,  they  could  also  enjoy 
the  liberty  for  which  the  English  so  reso- 
lutely fought.  The  men  who  virrote  otir  Con- 
stitution fully  realized  the  Importance  of 
balanced  powers. 

Today  that  realization  greatly  needs  to  ba 
revived.  Our  legislative  agencies  are  still 
visibly  separate  from  the  executive  arm,  but 
under  the  stirface  the  separation  of  powers  la 
disappearing.  The  executive  Is  regaining  the 
power  to  make  its  own  law,  and  to  control  the 
courts,  although  the  structure  outwardly  ap- 
pears unchanged. 

There  is  no  need  for  Congress  If  Its  func- 
tion Is  merely  to  write  laws  conveying  to  tha 
President  in  pleasing  language  the  power  to 
do  what  he  likes.  Clark  Clifford  or  any 
other  clever  appointee  could  do  that.  Tha 
role  of  Congress  Is  to  do  what  the  White 
House  naturally  resents:  To  lay  down  re- 
straints on  the  Executive,  to  define  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  executive  power  la 
to  flow. 

Since  1935,  as  a  result  of  "must"  legislation, 
lump-sum  appropriations,  manufacttired 
emergencies,  and  foreign  entanglements,  tha 
President  has  been  arrogating  to  himself  tha 
power  to  decide  the  restralnU  which  he  will 
heed,  and  to  define  the  channels  through 
^ich  he  will  dispose  of  the  vast  resources 
at  his  command. 

n 

We  tend  to  forget  that  executive  power 
Is  physical  and  substantial.  It  U  the  power 
of   the   military   leader   or   commander    In 
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chief  All  th»  •Ubarmtt  devilnyiU  of  the 
nmevUXim  arm  partake  ol  tb*  naUire  ot  the 
Amy.  Whether  a  amwuiiMiit  ynt^^to  >r- 
rMtinc  ••P*  p«rt««x».  or  proaiMBC  l^*«r»l 
suDbMW*  to  all  and  lUDdry.  h«  li  not  acttng 
In  hia  own  pcraon.  but  cxerclatac  as  autbor- 
Ity  4ai1v«(|  fToia  the  ability  of  tta*  Oo»«m- 
ment  back  of  bun  to  eelae  penona  and  prop- 
erty by  lore*. 

L«g1aUtlT«  power,  on  the  other  hand.  U 
BOt  phyateal.  It  te  lafAl  antf  abatract.  Bx- 
•eutiv*  powar  can  be  wtoltfad  by  a  etroof 
and  rulhle«  Individual  and  hts  henchmen. 
But  leflalatlTe  power  require*  the  voluntary 
rapport   of   a   aophlatlcatcd   and   selfHlUci- 


,  cttf.  8UU.  and  nation,  aa  It  p«w 
_  was  forced  to  realiae  that  tha  oblef 
r»»«  ttaa  ptayalcal  power  at  hla  coaaoMad 
against  unarmed  cttlaene  who  dlapJeased  htm. 
The  hiatory  of  parllamenU  li  eaeentlany  the 
atory  of  bow  the  people.  aftM"  their  chief 
an  army,  learned  how  to  impoaa 

B  the  force  under  hla  control. 

t^gnmt  forward  step  waa  made  when  the 
nUng  people  ttinied  from  the 
■Bttlnc  ^  *  small  body  of 
to  baep  watch  o^er  the 
chief  and  hU  pergonal  aidea  Theae  "repre- 
— ifllTM"  Of  the  people  atamblcd  on  the 
aB-lMpartant  factor.  In  protectlnf  tha  clti- 
•ena  whan  they  learned  that  the  ruler  would 
ba  very  raaaonabic  if  be  neadad  muamr.  and 
only  tf  he  uiitii  mautf.  The  political  prob- 
lem of  the  upwbtlH  today  U  atill  aa  almpto 
aa  that  It  ia  to  Insure  that  the  ruler  la  cur- 
Utiad  for  money 

W  call  the  parlUmentary  protection  of 
llbartlaa  the  power  of  the  purae.  It 
to  ba  called,  more  accurately,  tba 
the  puree  frooi  the  eword. 
knew,  what  wa  forfet.  that 
tba  chief  of  state  alwaya  poaeaaeaa  the  sword 
Tbe  people  can  control  the  eword  only  tf  they 
beep  control  at  the  purse,  which  U  the  power 
to  aappiy  the  ruler's  armiea.  or.  In  our  mere 
raikMd  afte.  to  vote  the  aaUrlae  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy 

80  it  ahould  be  realised  that  Congrcaa  la 
not  really  ao  much  a  part  of  govern m«it 
aa  1^  defenae  against  government  It  la  a 
wan  whteb  the  people  have  buUt  to  insure 
that  the  chief  cannot  aend  bis  armiea  to 
punlish  tbelr  leader*  or  to  take  their  prop- 
arty.  Mc»pt  as  they  dacraa.  When  the  colo- 
Blau  aald.  "No  taxatloB  without  repraaanU- 


tha  state  abooM  man 

unlaw    thair    own 
In  full  control,  with 
and  how  all  taxaa  abouM 


The  twentieth  century  has  wttneaaed  a 
rtd-wtde  abdlcattoo  by  the  people  of  tbelr 
dearly  boi^ht  right  to  eontrol  the  award. 
■n>e  pojpla  teea  everywhere  atirreodetad  to 
tba  pMwaol  foeernment  of  the  eaanaaaritar 
In  chief  They  have  forgotten  that  any 
party  which  accepu  personal  government 
tboraby  undermines  the  cooffaaMooal  tMll 
prolaeUi^  the  unarmed  peopla  agalnot  tiM 
arbiuary  will  But  no  modara 
raah  enough  openly  to 
lature 
aald:  'I  will  not  take  frocn  the 
tiMir  legislative  toy  **  Hitler  otade 
the  Belrhatsg  what  waa  well  railed  "the 
warld**  moet  expenaive  male  singing  aodety." 
Stalin  appeara  at  the  paaemnts  that  mark  the 
meeting  of  tba  Boetat  Congraaa  But  in  all 
lira  tbaoMalvea  usorpad 
of  tlMpVee  , 

— Hisriy.  oar  tflCercnt  prograaM  tor  Mf 
■pending,  aince  1033.  have  tieen  varlanta  of 
«M  eantral  plan — to  gtva  the  Praaldant  fVea 
la  WPA.  PWA.  Lend-Leaaa.  KCA. 
Mid  ail  tba  reat  of  the  alvaya  "erner- 
"  leglslatton,  Coogreaa  was  never  al- 
to say  JttK  bow  tbo  OMioey  ■bold  ba 


spent,  or  to  define  the  exact  powers  and 
dutlea  of  the  spending  agcndea.  That  dU- 
cretton  Is  all  tba  Praatdant  needs.  Por  if  ibe 
lav  la  not  pradse.  Conftren  will  never  kpow 
wbaibcr  or  not  the  President  obeys  the  law. 
Oanerallties  are  not  law,  no  matter  bow 
legally  they  may  be  dreased  up  in  sections 
and  articles.  Kaaplo«  tba  tnMtttlonnI  form 
of  law  la  merely  part  of  the  daeaptlva  proc- 
eaa.  It  u  tbroiugb  vague  and  general  lan- 
guage, cast  In  legal  form  that  the  Kxecutive 
has  regained  tba  power  to  decide  what  laws 
It  wiuobawv*. 

•pproprlatlona  grow  large  enotigh. 
haa  no  hope  of  knowing  what  la 
really  done  with  the  money  And  nowadays 
Congi  see  la  confronted  by  the  Executive  with 
a  budfret  deliberately  made  ao  huge  and 
complex  that  it  cannot  be  analysed.  Our 
represcntatlvea  have  been  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  aug^eetlng  that  Congrees  Ull  the 
AMCutlve  to  make  iU  own  cut  of  6  or  10 
percent  of  the  amounts  approprlatad.  But 
this,  as  Senator  arrua  Baiccca  has  virtually 
admitted.  Is  open  abdication  by  Congress  of 
the  power  of  the  purse. 

While  Confrees  waa  deliberately  Immo- 
bUlaed  by  the  preastire  of  real  or  fake  emer- 
gencies, the  Bsaetitlva  baa  been  using  the 
people's  money  to  deltige  their  represent- 
ative* with  Vials  of  ridicule.  When  ridicule 
waa  not  enough,  the  factions  which  we  call 
the  party  in  power  have  turned  to  '•purflng" 
those  Members  of  Congreea  who  have  fought 
valiantly  to  keep  the  ptiraa  aeparate  from 
the  sword. 

IV 

It  is  tragic  to  hear  Americana  speak  of  con- 
tesU  between  the  President  and  Congrcae  as 
thotigb  we  were  mere  bystanders  at  a  prise 
fight.  The  Congress  has  no  army,  no  bu- 
reaucracy, no  courts,  no  Jails,  no  propaganda 
arm.  Its  one  real  power,  the  power  to  with- 
hold money  from  the  bureaucracy,  has  mean- 
ing only  to  the  extent  that  people  support 
the  representatives  who  guard  the  purse 

When  President  Truman  denounced  the 
Bghtleth  Congress  as  a  "do  nothing"  Con- 
graaa. he  was  really  calling  it  a  great  Con- 
gress, one  which  held  the  line  against  execu- 
tive aggreaslon.  What  an  opportunity  the 
Republicans  missed.  How  richly  their  last 
candidate  deserved  defeat. 

When  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  tried  to  purge 
Senator  Gaooca  he  was  logical.  When  Presi- 
dent Truman  recently  attacked  Senator 
Btbo.  be  was  consistent.  Theae  Kxecutlves 
merely  sougbt  to  punish  Independent  think- 
ing In  their  own  party,  as  everyone  who  seeks 
power  must  do.  It  is  encouraging  that 
among  Democrats,  rather  than  among  Re- 
publicans, the  plain  people  have  risen  to  de- 
fend their  defenders,  as  the  colonlsU  did. 

The  world-wide  political  crisis  Is  in  every 
country  a  struggle  between  the  unarmed  clt- 
laMU  and  the  chief,  with  his  personal  follow- 
Ing.  who  directs  the  armed  forces.  It  makaa 
nu  real  difference  whether  the  headman  Is 
from  the  left  or  from  the  right,  whether  he 
Is  called  a  leader  or  a  dictator  or  a  presi- 
dant.  In  each  case  he  and  hla  personal  aidea 
have  the  all-asaential  physical  power,  and.  If 
they  can  shake  off  the  restraining  Influence 
of  the  peoples  repreaentatlvea.  they  have 
power  aa  absolute  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
almost  every  country,  except  the  United 
States,  this  battle  fur  the  people  is  now  defl- 
ululy  lost. 

The  peopla  depend  for  their  liberty  on  the 
suength  with  which  Congress  can  Impose 
restraints  on  their  spending.  Otherwise  the 
swurd  and  the  purse  are  reunited  In  the 
bands  of  the  ruler  and  his  following.  Then 
all  tbe  galos  the  unarmed  dtlaenry  have 
mrlT  In  SOO  years  will  ba  loat.  Our  Ctmgrmm 
la  tba  laat  trm  parllamant.  It  oontaloa  wlaa 
and  valiant  aaan  who  have  been  fighting  for 
IS  years  to  bold  the  line.  In  the  hope  that 
the  people  will  realise  in  time  what  is  at 
suke. 


Hie  Story  of  Du  Moat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  MKW  JcsaaT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBBBTTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  2i.  1949 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  of  Dr.  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  and 
the  men  and  women  employed  by  him  in 
my  area  in  the  development  of  modem 
televl.sion  which.  I  truly  believe,  will 
make  a  remarkable  contribution  toward 
better  understanding  among  peoples  and 
promote  peace  on  earth. 

La5t  Monday  afternoon  the  Du  Mont 
Co..  which  has  factories  In  Pas5alc  and 
Clifton.  N  J  .  dedicated  a  new  plant  in 
East  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  the  presence  of 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  DriscoU,  Dr.  Du  Mont  and 
his  old  friend.  Dr.  Lee  DePorest. 

There  was  presented  at  the  dedication 
the  Story  of  Du  Mont,  which  I  know  will 
bt  of  real  lntere.«!t  to  the  House. 
Thx  Stobt  or  Cu  Mont 

Few  Inventions  In  hiatory  have  had  so  long 
a  period  of  development  as  television. 
Starting  about  I87S.  a  long  series  of  inven- 
tors struggled  with  the  problem;  each  making 
hla  contribution  and  brli^lng  it  a  step  nearer 
solution. 

By  1930  It  was  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  there  waa  no  prospect  of  succeea 
with  mechanical  scanning  devices,  and  that 
the  answer  must  be  found  in  an  all -electronic 
system  based  on  a  fabulous  and  little-known 
device  called  a  cathode-ray  tube. 

Theoretically,  that  was  the  answer  Prac- 
tically, it  gave  every  manufacturing  man  the 
shudders.  Por  st  that  time  the  cathode- 
ray  tube  was  little  more  than  a  laboratory 
curiosity — Intricate,  unrellsble,  short-lived, 
and  so  costly  that  only  a  few  had  been  made. 
How  could  such  a  device  be  mass-produced 
in  quantity:  at  a  price  within  reach  of  the 
average  family:  In  a  form  which  would  pemUt 
It  to  be  placed  In  any  home? 

That  was  where  Allen  B.  Du  Ifont  came 
into  the  picture. 

A  gradu;  te  of  Rensstiaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, be  had  made  a  brUllant  record  with 
Westingbouse  as  chief  production  engineer 
in  the  lamp  division.  His  work  there  In 
simplifying  the  manufacture  of  radio  tubes 
waa  a  aound  background  for  the  greater  task 
that  lay  ahead  In  1030.  at  the  age  of  SO. 
he  was  vice  prealdent  of  the  Oe  Forest  Radio 
Co.  But  the  cathode-ray  tube  offered  a 
challenge  he  could  not  resist. 

With  a  borrowed  91.000.  Du  Mont  started 
his  experimental  laboratory  in  the  basement 
of  his  home.  As  work  on  the  cathode-ray 
tube  progressed,  more  and  more  uses  for  it 
were  found.  The  struggling  laboratory  was 
sble  to  grow  and  to  extend  Its  research  by 
manufacturing  cathode-ray  Instruments  for 
coUagaa.  scientific  research  laboratories,  and 
then  for  Indtutry. 

Prom  Its  basement,  the  business  moved  to 
ail  empty  stureroom:  it  spread  out  into  a 
whole  row  of  stores.  Then  caoM  the  rale  of 
lU  magic  eye  radio  tuning  Indicator  to  RCA. 
and  with  the  proceeds,  Du  Mont  bought  a 
modern  factory  buUdIng  at  3  Main  Avenue, 
Paasalc.    Things  were  looking  up. 

Not  'tU  1938  waa  electronic  television  per- 
fected to  the  point  where  It  could  t>e  put  on 
the  market  It  was  shown  to  mUUoiu:  that 
year  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair.  Du  Mont 
started  regular  broadcasU  from  transmitters 
In  Paaaalc  and  New  York:  and  began  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  home  receivers. 
Several  thotisand  were  tulU  and  sold  In  19W 
and  early  1940.     Most  of  there  are  still  In 
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operation — some  with  their  original  cathode- 
ray  picture  tiibes. 

Then.  In  1B40.  new-born  television  passed 
Into  a  sudden  eclipse.  The  web  of  destiny 
had  picked  up  a  thread  which  Dr.  Du  Mont 
himself  had  started  spinning  7  years  before. 

Back  In  1933.  along  with  various  other  in- 
ventions. Dr.  Du  Mont  had  applied  for  a  pat- 
ent on  one  cathode  ray  tube  application 
which  keen  eyes  in  the  War  Department  were 
quick  to  catch.  He  was  requested  to  with- 
draw it  in  the  interests  of  national  security 
For  this  application  covered  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  radar. 

In  1940.  with  the  country  preparing  for 
war,  radar  tvas  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  the  entire  resources  of  the  E>u  Mont  or- 
ganization were  thrown  into  the  manufacture 
of  wartime  electronic  devices.  The  public 
got  Its  first  inkling  of  this  Invention  when 
radar  gave  timely  but  unheeded  warning  of 
the  approaching  Japs  on  December  7,  1941. 

War  over  and  its  military  contracts  com- 
pleted, the  company  turned  again  to  tele- 
vision. The  war  years  had  not  been  wholly 
wasted.  They  had  yielded  invaluable  expe- 
rience In  the  techniques  of  precision  elec- 
tronic manufacture. 

Postwar  Du  Mont  receivers  were  announced 
In  1946.  They  were  the  first  line  of  receivers 
shown;  In  appearance  and  performance  they 
were  far  ahead  of  anything  else  that  was  to 
anpear  for  a  long  time  to  come;  they  set  a 
hlRh  standard  for  the  Industry  and  were  in 
great  demand. 

At  the  same  time  the  company  was  expand- 
ing Its  broadcasting  operation  Into  the  first 
television  network,  with  Du  Mont-owned  sta- 
tions In  New  York,  Washington,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  affiliate  stations  In  most  television 
cities. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  television  Industry 
has  led  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  company's 
msnufacturlng  facilities.  The  Passaic  plant, 
which  once  housed  all  activities.  Is  now  the 
research  division.  The  former  receiver  plant 
in  Clifton,  N.  J.,  Is  now  occupied  by  the  trans- 
mitter and  cathode  ray  oscillograph  divisions. 
A  large,  modern  plant  devoted  exclusively  to 
cathode  ray  tube  production  Is  being  com- 
pleted In  the  Allwood  section  of  Clifton.  And 
now  the  company  dedicates  the  new  East  Pat- 
erson plant — the  largest  television  assembly 
plant  In  the  world. 

Through  all  this  great  expansion,  the  com- 
pany has  continued,  by  coi\stant  research  and 
development,  to  hold  its  place  In  the  front  of 
television  progress;  and  It  has  been  careful 
to  maintain  the  same  rigid  standard  of  man- 
ufacture and  inspection  that  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  the  television 
Industry. 


The  Imports  and  Exports  of  Agricultural 
Prodncts  in  Relation  to  the  Support 
Proiraiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  it  is  amusing  to  say  the  least  to 
hear  certain  new  Pair  Dealers  wax  loudly 
and  eloquently  about  the  agriculture 
price-support  program.  Many  of  the 
vocal  ones  never  had  anything  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  legislative  set-up  of 
the  price-support  program.  It  has  been 
a  nonpartislan  or  a  bipartisan  program. 
Representatives  Hull,  Wolcott.  Talli. 
and  CkAwroRo  have  made  a^  great  a  con- 


tribution as  any  Members  to  the  legis- 
lative formula. 

The  following  is  from  table  1  of  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  Trade  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
shows  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
fiscal  years  of  1947-48  and  1948-49: 
Table   1. — Summary  table:  Value  of  foreign 

trade  for  the  years  1947-48  and  1948-49 


Commodity  or  commodity 

Year  beRinnimr  July— 
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liH7-« 

l»48-4* 

srVMART 

Total  fTpnrls.  all  ortmnioditie*. 
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Agrimltiiral 

J,47»i.n(lK 
1.532.568 

S.  817, 060 

t'oUon    aivl    lintt^s, 

unnianiifaciiin-il 

Aericiilttiral,  other 

th«n  cotton  

D.iiry  piTHlurts  ... 
K2CS      and     cRg 
l>rtKlucts  

814,713 

3,001348 

227.383 

23,03R 

IjM-d 

85.aS7 

IVvfaiKl  veal 

I'or!c 

.VOTI) 
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Fi<l'1  aui!  Kardon 
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Oil  cake  and  oil- 
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1,532,568 
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Cattle    
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Cheese 
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Fet'  Is  and  fodf'ers 
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Jute  snd  jute  i>utts 

Mi>la-!ses 
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;«),711 
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Niit.s  and  |)re|)anttioiui. 
Oils,  eJi»n~ise<l,  vege- 
tai>le     

55.783 
7«,444 

Oilsewls 

Iftii.  573 

Siinr,  exclwline  l>eet.. 

ToNam),  uninanufac- 

tlllV<l        

367,437 
75,668 

Vegetables  and  (irepa- 
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Wool,    unmanufac- 
ture<l.  (xcludini:  free 
forcarj>et.s 

Other  supplementary 
agricultural. - 

153.577 
23L7(B 

What  does  this  table  show? 

First.  It  shows  that  of  the  agriculture 
imports  more  than  half  of  them  are  "sup- 
plementary" or  the  kind  of  agriculture 
produced  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  fur  imports  of  the  United  States 
should  be  added  to  the  $1,532,568,000 
worth  of  competitive  agriculture  imports 
as  fur  farming  has  now  been  designated 
an  agricultural  system  of  farming. 

Second.  It  is  evident  that  as  more  and 
more  agricultural  products  are  imported 
ths  cost  of  the  support  program  will  In- 
crease. Millions  of  dollars  have  already 
been  spent  in  supporting  imported  com- 
peting agricultural  products. 


Third.  In  round  numt>crs  one-fourth 
of  our  exports  are  agricultural  products 
and  one  half  of  our  imports  are  agricul- 
tural products. 

Fourth.  In  pound,  bushel,  and  tons  the 
agricultural  imports  exceed  the  exports 
as  the  dollars  in  imports  are  based  on 
the  price  at  the  point  of  origin. 

Fifth.  It  must  be  noted  that  a  large 
percentage  of  these  exports  are  really 
Marshall  gifts  and  farm  products  used  by 
the  Army  civilian -supply  program. 

Sixth.  The  agricultural  products  are 
not  being  given  away  and  exported  as 
fast  as  agricultural  products  are  dumped 
on  to  the  American  markets.  Further 
duty  reductions  by  the  pound  readjust- 
ment will  more  assuredly  intensify  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation. 

Seventh.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
about  the  present  support  program  ex- 
cept its  administration.  Two  facts  are 
more  evident  each  day.  One  Is  that  it 
costs  the  American  taxpayers  untold 
millions  because  it  is  politically  and  un- 
economically  administered.  The  second 
fact  is  that  if  the  Fair  Deal  is  going  to 
support  all  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  world  untold  millions  will  be  needed. 
The  world  price  of  most  agricultural 
products  plus  the  present  and  proposed 
duties  is  less  than  90  percent  parity 
present  support  price. 

Eighth.  When  anyone  gets  too  exer- 
cised about  the  egg  program  or  any  live- 
stock program,  refer  them  to  this  table 
and  show  them  (814.712,000  subsidized 
and  gift  exports  of  cotton.  The  $1,705.- 
616.000  subsidized  and  gifts  of  wheat 
and  grain  and  also  the  $226,000,000  worth 
of  tobacco  exports  that  went  to  feed  the 
starving  children  of  Europe  last  year. 
The  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal  agricultural 
program  is  upside  down.  They  subsidize 
and  give  protection  to  some  minor  crops 
on  the  grounds  they  are  basic  crops,  and 
real  agricultural  products  like  eggs,  milk, 
beef,  and  pork  are  treated  like  poor 
relatives. 

Ninth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  adminis- 
tration follow  the  present  law  on  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
not  make  more  promises  when  the 
present  law  is  not  being  followed. 

Tenth.  With  all  the  demand  for  sup- 
porting domestic  oil  prices  note  the 
$105,573,000  oil-seed  imports  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  and  the  $78,444,000  worth  of 
vegetable  oil  imported  the  past  flsoal 
year.  While  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
provided  a  60  to  90  percent  parity  sup- 
port for  the  tung  oil — a  $4,000,000  crop 
of  16,000,000  pounds  domestically  pro- 
duced there  were  133,000,000  pounds  im- 
ported last  year.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  support  program  will  cost  untold 
millions? 


Job  Discriminations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE.B.  KELLEY 

or  PWrNSTLV.*NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
cluding an   article   which   appeared  to 


I 


and  CRAWFORD  have  made  as  greai  a  con-      pruuK  051 »«-""'"»'  k* 


\^\*  1.4^  V«»> 
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the  Journal  of  Commerce  recently  en- 
yUtd  "RJts  at  Consequences  of  Job  Dla- 
crtatnathni.''  X  think  it  to  rather  per- 
tinent at  this  time.  bccauM  the  fair  em- 

bill    \n    very   much 
It  foUowx: 


la- 

thAO    any 
-la  baUnf  IrougM  nmmmtmxmbij  to 
our  att^nticjn  alawM  4Mly  ha  o 

W«  bsTS  b«*n  aeeuatAHMd  for 
lo  apHkk  koovlnclr  of  tlM  faetora 
calMlBg  a  foeUtoM  tor 
uiy  Bmnpmm  aountrtM. 
A  ffftlhrfi.  M  w  kaow.  to  all  It  OMds; 
anal—  Um  OoauBuato*  Party  can  uUm  ov«r 
ftaak  tb«rc  But  in  Uim  tm- 
ginmkn%  nriMnntlm  must  hunt  for,  or 
etaaU.  th«  unbealtby  eondltkma  wttbout 
wMcil  n  li  onaMa  to  lire  I  a«r1oualy  doubt 
list  Party  has  any  ml  ci- 
I  of  aaalnic  a  CommunUt  rcivvrnment 
in  WMMatMa  wttiiln  the  foreseeable  future. 
MawrtlHlaaak  It  >a»»a  that  a  naiKm  splu  by 
tntHvat  tftrlsloaa  and  group  reacutmcnis 
makes  a  weak  enemy. 
We  aren't  nearly  so  adept  at  adrcrtlslng 
Ttrtues  as  the  Communtata  are.  nor  do 
our  faults,  as  they  do  Ju»t  the 
be  eorrected  as  well  as 
It  otv  daaoeratle  ti 
Is  to  be  &  strength  tptrad  at  a 

laglslallim  tn  a  nuniber  of  our  Statas.  to  my 
aalDd.  to  a  very  dealrable  forerunner  to  potl- 
ttw  iiMnatamsnT  action  in  this  respect.  In 
IMt  aoek  tackdatlon  was  cffpctlre  In  6  States. 
hatf  baen  paased  tn  Mew  Jsnsy.  propoasd  In 
1ft  aMKtonal  Stataa,  aa4  adnylsd  by  a  num- 
ber at  fpnitiat  a— lajpailUaa.    Tha  law  tn 

well— atnoa  1M7. 


NaiiMaJ  All  Faitk  MciMrial  WmM  Honor 
TWm  WW  mU»  VidMry  PoMibl* 


EZTXN8ION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 


or  w 
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Thursday.  September  22.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  Speaker.  Sep- 
tember 2  marked  exactly  4  years  tincf 
the  Japanese  Government  offlciajly  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  Nation5.  thus 
brlnflng  the  final  pha5e  of  WorM  War  II 
to  aa  end.  This  war  was  In  erery  mpett 
the  most  destmctlre  in  the  ammli  ot 
human  hlstery.  In  every  way.  it  proved 
tbt  most  eostly  to  the  United  States  of 
AaartOft.  Thlswas  trie  not  only  in  terms 
of  trcamre.  but  of  blood.  In  sheer  mag- 
nltndo.  It  far  overshackywed  all  the  other 
wars  In  which  the  people  of  America  had 
participated  since  the  origin  of  our  Re- 
public. More  Amertrans  tolled,  fought, 
and  laid  down  their  lives  In  behalf  of  vic- 
tory than  In  ail  the  previous  conflicts 
whlekluive  been  waged.  Back o( the  bat- 
tle lines,  more  Amencana  tolled  ind  sac- 
nfloed  on  the  InduatrlAl  and  home  front 
than  in  all  the  confficts  of  the  p&st  com- 
bined. 

The  total  American  cesniltlee  cf  World 
War  U  have  bom  tnmpMtH  ae  I77J81. 


of  which  ntimber  293.738  represent  our 
war  dead — an  appalling  toll  indeed. 

And  yet.  aJthouRh  our  Oovemment  has 
made  ample  provision  for  the  education. 
training,  hoapltallzatlon.  and  medical 
care,  and  for  othrr  aid  for  the  gallant 
sons  and  daughters  who  left  the  normal 
pufintu  of  peace  to  rl.sk  tiMir  all  tog 
thoir  country,  so  far  ru)  plaa  liM  beta 
adopted  by  our  Oovemment  fittlnsly  to 
honor  our  war  dead  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  to  perpotauite  their  memory. 

As  we  pass  throtigh  the  streets  of 
Washington,  we  see  about  us.  In 
every  direction,  magnificent  monuments 
erected  by  past  generations  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  sacrlfked  their 
lives  and  made  victory  possible  in  former 
conflicts.  List  the  martial  struggles  of 
the  past,  wiiich  marked  the  birth  of  the 
United  States.  Its  expansion,  its  defense 
from  foes  within  and  without  Its  borders. 
and  you  will  find  in  every  single  ca.se 
.statue  or  tomb  or  memorial  park  or 
building  erected  to  mark  the  Nation's 
gratitude  to  those  who  laid  down  their 
lives.  Only  the  toil  and  sacrifices  of  our 
heroes  in  the  greatest  contest  of  all  time 
remains  without  a  national  memorial  to 
symboUae  our  Nation's  thank.<;. 

I  know  ttMrt  events  of  tremendou.s  na- 
tional and  international  Importance 
have  Intervened  .since  VJ-day  to  divert 
our  attention  from  this  omission.  I 
know  that  events  of  crucial  importance 
present  their  demand.s  on  our  time  and 
energies  today.  Yet.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  I  Interpret  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  people  of  America — of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  whose  loved  ones 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
for  the  widow*  and  orphans  left 
behind,  for  the  veterans  who  sacrificed 
their  health  and  well-being,  and  for  the 
vast  majority  who.  in  some  way  or  other. 
In  uniform  and  In  civilian  garb,  con- 
tributed their  best  to  victory.  It  is  their 
thought  that  the  sacrifices  of  our  war 
befittingly  honored  by  a  grateful 
in  accordance  with  a  practice 
followed  tqr  custom  since  the  American 
Revolution. 

It  Ls  for  this  reason,  and  tn  behalf  of 
these  people  that  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  301.  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  Introducmg  as  one  of  the 
sponsors,  and  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Administration  Committee 
for  consideration.  This  resolution  is  one 
of  17  identical  resolutions  already  intro- 
duced in  the  House  In  behalf  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  war  memorial,  symbolizing 
the  fact  that  Americans  of  all  faiths  and 
origins  contributed  alike  to  victory,  just 
as  Americans  of  diverse  faiths  and  origins 
in  the  past  had  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing of  America  and  our  American  way  of 
life.  Tbaee  resolutions  are  companion 
measures  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43. 
introduced  in  the  upper  House  of  Con- 
grem  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Honorable  Scon  W.  Loca.  of 


Tbeae  resolutions  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  commission,  consisting 
of  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  chosen  by  the  Speaker 
of  tlM  House,  three  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  its  presiding  oAeer.  and  six 
nuirns  at  large  to  bo  goltolod  by  the 


President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  these  resolutions.  lor  which  I 
seek  support,  that  this  national  commis- 
sion select  an  appropriate  National  All 
F<iith  Memorial. 

Sponsoring  this  project  are  some  of  the 
moet  eminent  1  ItlMni  of  our  times— In- 
eluding  the  goremon  of  23  States  of  the 
Union,  the  city  council  of  25  leading 
American  cities,  and  a  cltlscns'  commlt- 
toi  beaded  by  the  Honorable  Baroet 
Hodof.  of  Illinois,  whose  dlstlngulahod 
career  Includes  positions  of  member  of 
the  SUte  of  Illlnots  Tax  Commission, 
corporation  oounael  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  president  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Municipal  Law  OfBcers,  and 
chairman  of  the  section  on  municipal 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Cochalrman  is  Paul  C.  Clovis,  president 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Press,  a  prom- 
inent Chicago  businessman  for  many 
years,  identified  with  the  community 
fund,  and  other  civic,  charitable,  and 
welfare  movements.  The  secretary  l.s  MaJ. 
Edward  Michael  Egan.  whose  heroic  war- 
time services  earned  him  the  Silver  Star. 
Bronxe  Star.  Combat  Infantry  Award. 
Puiple  Heart  and  Italian  Blue  Croee 
decorations. 

In  addition  to  these  distinguished 
Americans,  the  committee  Includes 
among  Its  meml>ers  the  following  out- 
standing citizens:  Marshall  Field,  pub- 
lisher. Chicago  Sun-Times;  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher.  Knight  Publications. 
Akron.  Ohio:  Sid  McMath.  Governor. 
State  of  Arkansas:  Paul  R.  Anderson, 
president.  Penn.sylvania  College  for 
Women:  Charles  L.  Anspach.  president. 
Central  Michigan  College  of  Education; 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Armstrong,  past  presi- 
dent. Kiwanis  International.  SalLsbury, 
N.  C;  E.  J.  A&hbaugh.  dean.  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio;  Morgan  Barnes.  Commit- 
tee on  Participation  of  Rotarians  in  Post- 
war World.  Orove  City.  Pa.;  John  W. 
Bonner.  Governor,  State  of  Montana; 
Louis  Bromfield,  author,  Mansfield, 
Ohio;  Henry  Steele  Commager.  historian. 
Columbia  University;  the  Right  Rever- 
end Wallace  E.  Conkling,  bi&hop  of  Chi- 
cago; Michael  V.  Disaiie.  mayor,  Toledo. 
Ohio;  Mendell  N.  Pisher.  executive  di- 
rector. Jewish  National  Fund.  New  York 
City;  Martin  Ooldring.  Goldrlng.  Inc.. 
New  York  City;  Dr.  S.  Ralph  Harlow; 
Smith  College.  Northampton.  Mass.;  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Hohson,  bishop.  Diocese 
of  Southern  Ohio.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  A.  A. 
Lemleiw.  S.  J  .  president.  Seattle  Uni- 
versity; Rev.  N.  D.  Linder.  St.  Marie's 
Church.  Islip.  N.  Y;  Leo  Loeb.  patholo- 
gist. St.  Louis.  Mo. :  J  Hillls  Miller,  pres- 
ident. University  of  Florida;  John  S. 
MillLs.  president.  University  of  Vermont ; 
H.  Clarence  Nixon.  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity. Nashville.  Tenn.;  John  O.  Pastoie. 
Governor.  State  of  Rhode  Island ;  Harris 
P.  Perlsteln.' president.  Pabst  Brewing 
Co..  Chicago.  LI.;  R.  R  Renne.  president. 
Montana  State  College;  Henry  P. 
Schrlcker.  Governor  of  Indiana;  Roy  L. 
Smith,  the  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
Chicago.  Dl.;  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Illinois;  Clarence  K. 
Strelt.  editor.  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Alva  W. 
Taylor.  Conference  of  Southern  Moun- 
tain Workers.  Nashville.  Tenn. ;  Bradford 
Williams,  aocretary.  Anterican  Society  of 


Landscape  Architects;  G.  Mennen  Wll- 
ilams.  Governor,  State  of  Michigan; 
James  H.  Wolfe.  Justice,  supreme  court. 
State  of  Utah;  Carl  R.  Woodward,  pre.sl- 
dent.  Rhode  LMand  State  College. 

In  behalf  of  these  members,  who  rep- 
rMont  every  shade  of  religious  belief  and 
national  orlfln.  $n6  who  have  all  con- 
tributed In  gone  particular  way  to 
America  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
aw  well  as  tn  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
other  loyal  Americans  who  share  their 
faith  in  our  national  unity.  It  is  a  prlvl- 
lege  for  me  to  appeal  for  your  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  301. 


Resolution  on  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wesnesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Spepker.  the 
National  Baptist  Convention.  Inc.,  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  which  represents 
an  estimated  4,000.000  Negro  Baptists, 
recently  met  in  Los  Angeles,  Cahf.,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
civil-rights  legislation.  I  believe  the 
thinking  of  the  Baptists  gathered  at  Los 
Angeles  in  their  national  convention  ex- 
presses generally  the  sentiment  of  the 
Negro  people.  For  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  repeated,  espoused,  and  championed  the 
causes  of  the  minority  groups  In  a  clvU-rlghts 
program.  FEPC.  p>oll  taxes,  and  other  denied 
constitutional  guaranties.* 

The  President  Just  recently  declared  before 
the  National  Democratic  Committee  that 
there  are  two  things  In  his  life  of  which  he 
is  more  proud  than  anything  else:  that  he 
was  elected  without  the  Industrial  East  (New 
York),  and  the  solid  South  (meaning  the 
solid  South  opposed  his  human-rights  pro- 
gram). 

Whereas  we  have  obser%ed  very  closely  the 
officeholders  In  the  Senate,  known  as  the 
Dlxlecrata.  who  revolted  the  President's  civil- 
rights  program,  and  some  Republicans  of  the 
Senate  Joined  their  efforts  In  defeating  every 
effort  to  bring  before  Congress  that  which 
would  lead  to  a  vote  for  civil  rights. 

It  Is  high  time  lor  the  leaders  of  the  Negro 
people,  espjeclally  the  ministers,  who  are  the 
prophetic  voices  of  God,  charged  by  the  spirit 
of  Ood.  to  speak  boldly  In  the  defense  of 
Justice,  ana  with  the  responslbUlty  to  resist 
all  forms  of  oppression,  and  to  preach  uni- 
versal good-wlU  and  global  brotherhood. 

We  want  the  world  to  know  that  we  have 
no  sympathy  for  any  movement  to  over- 
throw this,  our  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  violence.  We  have  not 
even  any  foreign  Interest  In  any  government 
outside  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in 
any  other  form  of  government,  but  we  are 
determined  that  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States  work  the  same  for  the  Negro  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  with  full  and  equal  righU  of  the  Negro. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Sandy  Ray.  chairman  of 
our  soclAl-servlce  commission  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention: 

"If  calling  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  all  dtlsens.  constitutes  sub- 
versive activity,  we  are  all  guilty. 


"If  the  claim  that  all  of  the  beneflu  and 
privileges  of  a  democratic  society  should  b« 
extended  to  all  of  the  members  of  that  so- 
ciety, constitutes  subversive  activity,  then  we 
are  all  eullty. 

"It-««silfs^  ■  )  break  down  discrimination 
sod  fccKii>lH«^i  in  housing.  In  education,  lu 
hotels,  reslaunuiu.  travel,  and  employment, 
htslth  facllltlet^nd  extend  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  sU  citlTenN,  rtgardless  of  race,  ersed, 
or  national  origin.  Is  a  mova  to  overthrow 
the  Oovemment,  w«  are  guilty,  and  ws  may 
add,  doubly  guilty. 

"If  our  protest  against  police  brutality, 
search,  and  selsurs  without  warrants  and  In- 
Justice  m  courts  constltut*  disloyalty,  wt  are 
guilty" 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  the  clvll-rlghts 
program  which  has  been  publicized  and 
awaits  an  opportunity  to  be  placed  before 
Congress  Includes  all  of  the  above  consti- 
tutional rights  of  minority  people  of  the 
United  States. 

We  further  feel  that  now  they  are  t>elated 
and  hindered  by  filibusters  and  what  not, 
and  that  further  delay  will  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  and  Impose  the  condem- 
nation of  God.  therefore  It  should  have  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  Congress,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliations. 

We,  the  National  Baptist  Convention.  Inc., 
of  the  United  SUtes,  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Is  the  program  of  God  the  Father  and  Is 
none  other  than  the  program  of  civil  rights 
as  has  l>een  publicized  before  the  nations 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

We,  therefore,  commend  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  all  Senators  of  any 
party  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  who  have 
sought  to  present  such  legislation,  and  we 
pray  God's  blessing  upon  you  that  you  may 
continue  to  carry  on  until  victory  has  been 
won. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  represents  over  4.000.000 
votes  that  are  behind  your  clvll-rlghts  pro- 
gram, and  we  shall  use  our  Influence  to  sup- 
port for  office  only  those  who  believe  and 
pledge  themselves  to  stand  up  for  the  clvll- 
rlghts  program  as  has  been  expressed  in 
these  statements,  the  civil-rights  document 
now  In  your  hand. 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  the  following 
clvll-rlghts  legislation: 

1.  Establishment  by  the  Government  of  an 
active  aggressive  campaign  to  defend  and 
enforce  clvU  rights  and  liberties:  Hotislng 
education,  enforcement  of  the  abolition  of 
discrimination  In  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces. 

2.  Establishment  of  fair-employment  prac- 
tices. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting. 

4.  Enactment  of  a  Federal  antllynchlng 
law. 

5.  Rlmlnatlon  of  discrimination  within 
civic  and  professional  groups. 

6.  As  a  Christian  group,  we  denounce  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Kltix  Klan.  with  or  with- 
out hoods,  and  call  upon  our  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prosecute  this  and  all  other  lawless 
groups  which  Intimidate  citizens  without 
due  process  of  law. 

The  major  theme  of  our  Nation  Is  na- 
tional security.  We  do  not  believe  that  se- 
curity can  be  based  purely  upon  economic, 
mUltary.  and  statesmanstiip  basis.  We  be- 
lieve that  moral  and  spiritual  values  must 
undcrglrd  our  national  security.  It  is  a 
moral  and  spiritual  responslbUlty  of  a  de- 
mocracy to  extend  the  privileges  of  that 
democracy  to  all  of  its  citizens. 

A-  Wendell  Ross.  Chairman.  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.;  Sandy  F.  Ray.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 

George  H.  Crawley,  Sr.,  Biltlmore.  Md.; 

John  E.  Nance.  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  W.  H. 

Jermgan.   Washington.    D.    C;    8.    D. 

Rcss.  Detroit,  liich.;  James  F.  Wertz. 

Cliarloiie.  N.  C;  L.  K.  Jackson.  Gary. 


Ind.;  II.  L.  Ramaome.  Charleston,  Va.; 
K.  Huntley,  St.  Louis.  Mo  ;  Valley  V. 
Stokes.  Maryland;  Alexander  Gregory, 
West  Virginia;  Benjamin  J.  Perkiru, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Bimlon  WUUanwon, 
Maryland;  Leroy  Bowman.  Annapolis, 
Md.;  W.  L.  asyton,  Maryland;  O.  W. 
lUsd.  Kanuw  City.  Mo.;  N.  W.  Whitt. 
Bslms,  Ala.;  R.  C.  Campbell,  BoonvUlS. 
Mo.:  W.  A.  Sparks,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
B.  Y.  Nelson,  Tsxss;  E.  T.  Brown,  Tsn* 
nessss;  T.  Moors  King,  Jollst,  III.:  M. 
K.  Curry,  Jr..  Wichita  Falls,  Tei.:  Q  W, 
Lucas,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Calvin  Perkins, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  D.  A.  Holmss,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Osorge  H.  Sims,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  J.  Carl  Mltchel,  West  Vlr- 
glnla;  Attorney  A.  T.  Walden.  Atlanu, 
Ga.;  J.  R.  DavU;  Marshall  A  Talley, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  Franklin  Walker, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Jonathan  L.  Caston, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  W.  P.  Whitfield.  Ed- 
wards. Miss.;  William  H.  Ballen.  Louis- 
ville. Ky.;  R.  C.  Woods.  Hot  Springs. 
Ark.;  James  M.  Bracy.  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
W.  Louis  Petty.  Chicago.  111.;  J.  H. 
Jackson.  Chicago,  III.;  L.  A.  Plnkston, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  D.  J.  Benefleld.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Robert  L.  Rollins;  W.  H.' 
Thompson,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Thomas  J. 
Houston.  Washington.  D.  C;  A.  J. 
Payne.  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  B.  Reld;  WU- 
11am  Holmes,  AtlanU,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Moore, 
Illinois;  E.  C.  Smith.  Washington, 
D.  C;  Roland  Smith.  Little  Rock.  Ark.; 
8.  C.  Taylor,  Pennsylvania. 


Lookinf  Into  tbc  Fature  With  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  SHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1949 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Looking  Into  the  Future 
With  America."  which  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Slavin.  O.  P..  president 
of  Providence  College,  Providence,  R.  I., 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  Police  Chiefs  held  in  New 
Hampshire  on  Septeml>er  10  1949.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  enlightening,  one  of  the 
most  Informative,  and  one  of  the  most 
sensible  talks  I  have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to.  It  would  be  well  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  take  the 
time  to  read  it. 

The  address  follows: 

LooKiKC  Iirro  ths  PrrrvaE  With  Amzsica 

When  Manuel  Quezon,  former  President  of 
the  PhUlpplnes,  talked  in  Washington  on 
his  last  visit  to  our  country,  he  mentioned 
how  surprised  he  was  to  find  the  people  In 
the  United  SUtes  talking  about  their  rights, 
lea*  he  said  that  In  his  country  the  stress  was 
on  the  duties  of  citizens.  Talcing  this  theme 
as  a  Ktepping-off  place.  I  liave  chosen  to 
speak  to  you  on  the  government  of  free 
people  in  relation  to  the  future  of  thess 
United  States. 

The  delimitation  of  the  function  of  t3a» 
state  in  tiis  modem  world  Is  perliaps  the 
most  critical  issue  which  confronts  manltind. 
The  dislocations  iwought  about  by  the  rise 
of  industrialism  have  had  a  atiatterlng  effect 
on  aU  social  institutions,  the  family  in  p«r- 
ticuiar.  It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  we 
have  need  for  more  effective  means  oT  aocUl 
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iBdtvMnaiaHB  and  fr** 
to  b«  rMtmiwd  ttA  dlwipHiiwI  If  w« 
arc  to  ■par*  ourwlvw  oonfiMloB.  to— cwKy. 
ry.    Soctoty  most  And  brttcr  tiwtru- 
itaUtlH  for  tmaii— ttrf  Ita 


In  Xhtmt  latter  y^m  t) 
the  totalitarian  stat*.  which  offan  ttaatf  aa 
tiM  aoltitkm  of  all  our  proMrau  it  subjccu 
tvary  ptiaai  of  human  Itfa  and  every  form  of 
hUMMn  acttTlty  to  political  domination  and 

It 
effraa- 
I  dHDOcrattc  self-foremment.  Ac- 
to  ItB  phtkixophy.  the  Individual 
exlsta  for  the  state,  and  all  of  bU  intereftta 
nuBt  be  tubordlnated  to  the  demands  uf 
gOTvminent. 

TOIaUtarUnlsm  at  first  produced  raaulu 
ta  tte  way  of  better  social  Intefratlon  and 
a  wtdar  dtatrlbutlon  of  wealth  that  were 
striking  and  served  to  deceive  the  dUi>.u- 
aU»«d  the  world  over.  Communion  was 
widely  hailed  aa  the  force  that  wotald  save 
society  Paaclam  Impraaaad  many  with  lU 
Preoccupation  with  tha  prob- 
Of  widening  the  area  of  social  security 
latf  to  a  neglect  of  th«  cUtaaa  of  paraonal 
Olctatorahlp  asMMtf  to  b«  able  to 
Mkd  to  get  them  don*  with- 
of  time.  Thia  fact  r«eoin- 
It  to  thoaa  who  war*  growing  tm- 
patlMit  with  tha  more  ciunbarsome  proces- 
aea  of  aamoc  i  acy  and  who  had  not  learned 
to  lafeor  and  to  wait. 

Nflw  ttrta Htarlsrlfrr  by  Its  very  nature  Is 
contrary  to  the  best  Interesu  of  humanity. 
A  totalitarian  gorernment  could  not  {XMalbly 
ba  a  good  government  B\-en  If  the  Indl- 
vMlnnl  «r  tha  daaa  or  tha  party  that  wlalda 
authortty  were  highly  enlightened  and  al- 
ways acted  on  the  promptings  of  virtue,  the 
system  would  still  Involve  a  oonatant  thrent 
to  human  happlnaaa.  bacauae  it  deprives  men 
•nd  vonMn  of  tliat  fraadom  of  thought  and 
metkm  to  whloh  tbay  have  an  inherent  right. 

Totalttarlanlam  Involvea  an  excessive  claim 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  government.  It 
matea  for  bureaucratic  domlnatlona  of  tha 
political,  economic,  social,  and  rellglona  of  a 
people.  It  denlea  freedom  of  conaleance. 
fraaAsaa  of  spaach.  freedom  of  tfen  pram, 
of  education,  fraadom  of  property. 
,  of  the  ballot,  and  fraadom  of  aaacm- 
bly. 

Totalitarianism  Is  predicated  on  a  concept 
of  nationality  that  la  falae  and  contrary  to 
Chrlatlan  teaching  concerning  the  unity  of 
the  race.  It  exalU  a  natt—  at  the  expcnaa 
of  tta  nelghtxxi  axKl  justifies  the  domina- 
tion and  exploitation  of  other  peoplea.  It 
la  the  foe  of  intamaUocal  amity  aiMl  brceda 
wnr.  In  foreign  relatione  aa  well  aa  In  do- 
mcatle  sffalra  It  submits  all  things  to  tha 
arlMtratlon  of  force  As  long  aa  It  continues 
to  eslat  la  the  world  under  any  gulae.  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  an  enduring  peace. 


Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  been 
wltnaaalng  a  gradual  spbcra  of  government. 
Our  aflorta  to  arm  uuraaliaa  agalnat  the 
of  ftammm  boatUa  to  our  Institutions 
oar  way  of  life  have  accelerated  thia 
Mure  and  more  authority  over  a 
and  wider  range  of  activltiea  haa  been 
vaatad  In  the  federal  Oovernment  until  tha 
cltlaen  haa  hacioma  much  more 
of  Washington  than  be  la  of  his 
capital  jr  even  of  the  authority  that  la 


to  ttao  minds  of  our  funding 
thia  «aa  to  be  a  nation  of  separate 
loaaaaaad  of  a  large  measure  of  autoo- 
united   tindar    s    central    government 
uwun  ara  enumerated  in  the  Constl- 
}n      In   other  vortia,   they   Intended   to 
.ve  aa  mtieh  local  aelf- government  as 
poalble  In  or^V  to  keep  the  political  pover 
kbla   to  popular   control.     Undir  the 
tha  Fsdaral  Oowmmant  doaa 
a    plenitude   nf   power   ovt   of 


which  It  delagatea  authority  to  tha  Stotaa: 
on  the  contrary.  It  only  poaacaaea  such  pow- 
ers aa  the  Stataa  yield  to  It. 

In  the  beginning  we  ware  an  agricultural 
nation,  which  maana  anwng  other  things  that 
in  the  varloaa  aacttoac  of  the  country  the 
people  vara  aeooomlrally  telf-sufllclent  In  a 
very  large  degree.  Their  markets  «-erc  cloae 
at  hand,  aa  were  their  sources  of  rupply.  To- 
day we  have  become  an  industrial  Nation  and 
the  area  of  ottr  mutual  Interdependence  haa 
widened  tremendotuly  The  things  we  need 
for  our  dally  exutent  e  are  no  longer  produced 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  and  U  we 
have  anything  to  sell,  we  must  think  in  terou 
of  distant  markets.  Commerce  la  overwhelm- 
ingly lnter«*n>.  and  very  little  manufacture 
1«  any  longer  purely  local.  Lobsters  trapped 
off  the  Maine  coast  are  marketed  in  Chicago 
the  following  morning.  Presh  fruit  from 
ORttfanln  emichee  the  New  Yorkers'  diet; 
ocv  Bdnad  te  Mtaaeaota  ta  proccaaed  in  Pttta- 
burgh. 

Improved  means  of  eonununlcatlon  make 
next-door  nelghbora  out  of  people  who  live 
far  away.  Telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio 
eliminate  distance.  An  orchestra  plays  in 
New  York  snd  is  lUtened  to  in  Texas.  By 
simply  taking  down  the  receiver,  we  can  con- 
verse with  a  friend  or  bualnaaa  aaauciate 
acroaa  the  continent. 

No  longer  la  it  a  hardship  to  travel  and  to 
move  from  place  to  place.  We  can  go  almost 
anywhere  with  speed  anJ  marvelcua  comfort 
and  are  not  compelled  by  the  dtflkultlea  of 
traneportatkn  to  stay  at  home.  The  rail- 
road, the  airplane,  the  automobile  have  wcui- 
droualy  increased  our  mobility,  and  they 
make  It  poasible  for  ua  to  roam  far  and  wide 
over  the  land. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  we  are  forced  more 
and  more  to  think  and  to  act  in  terms  of  the 
Nation  at  large.  Our  problems  are  no  longer 
localised,  and  State  boundariea  have  lost 
much  of  their  significance.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  refuse  to  be  solved  on  a 
neighborhood  basis,  and  we  have  recourse  to 
the  Ppderal  Goremment. 

The  dangers  to  free  inatltutiona  and  to 
popular  self-government  in  this  centralizing 
trend  are  apparent.  The  further  the  control 
of  the  intimate  details  of  everyday  life  is  re- 
moved from  the  man  on  the  street,  the  leaa 
chance  there  is  that  his  point  of  view  and  hia 
ptedilectloua  arlU  be  conaultcd.  Distant  gov- 
ernment baconaaa  Impersonal  and  enuenchca 
Itself  In  bureaucracy  It  cornea  under  the  tn- 
fiuence  of  the  politically  powerful  and  geta 
out  of  touch  with  tha  people.  Tha  ballot 
loeea  Its  effectiveness  as  a  safeguard  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  for  the  laauaa  become  confused 
and  are  no  longer  understandable  in  terma 
of  peraonal  experience.  People  come  to  feel 
that  government  is  something  that  belongs 
to  someone  else,  and  aa  their  opportunitlea 
for  dlreet  participation  dwindle  they  grad- 
ually loee  Interest.  The  civil  servant  becomes 
a  maeter  and  a  law  unto  hlmaelf. 

However,  It  is  a  fact  that,  contemporary 
c<^>ndltlons  being  what  they  are.  the  people  of 
the  United  State*  must  make  a  greater  uae 
of  their  Pederal  Oovernment  if  they  are  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  that  confront 
them.  The  economic  life  of  the  Nation  haa 
become  highly  centralized  and  will  not  re- 
spond to  social  eontrola  that  are  local.  Some 
cherlah  the  dream  of  a  decentralisation  of 
luduatry  and  bualneaa.  but  the  chancea  of  tta 
rennnOon  are  slight  Indeed.  Meanwhile. 
mea.  VOtoen.  and  children  are  being  deprived 
of  tHe  rtght  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happlnese  which  ta  their  American  birth- 
right. Intranalgeoce  In  the  face  of  harsh 
realitlaa  U  hard  to  Juatlfy. 

The  American  people,  for  the  preaervatlon 
of  their  Ilt)ert1e8  and  the  (wrpetuatlon  of 
their  way  of  life,  must  find  a  way  of  utilis- 
ing their  central  government  without  at  the 
same  time  loetng  anything  that  la  vital  of 
local  self-nile.  It  la  not  an  easy  taak  that 
facea  them,  and  It  will  call  for  atataanisn- 


shlp  and  Intelligence  at  the  higheat  order. 
There  must  l>e  fostered  an  abiding  senal 
tlvtty  to  encroachmenta  on  ftmdamental 
libertlee  and  a  vlgl^^oce  that  never  node. 
Propoaala  and  proJeCta  must  be  scrutinised 
most  minutely  and  the  Impulse  to  get  quick 
resulU  with  little  heed  to  ultimate  conse- 
quences restrained  The  political  education 
of  the  comnion  people  will  hneo  to  be  vasUy 
improved  if  they  are  to  Kive  Olnettou  to  gov- 
ernment and  keep  their  hand  on  the  eontrola. 

rms  ruwcnoH  or  ths  ersTs 

The  tardiness  with  which  other  agendea 
adjust  themselves  to  the  changing  ctrcum- 
atancea  of  the  timea  and  the  Inability  of  the 
normal  processee  of  aodety  to  function  amid 
abnormal  conditions  have  t>een  the  occasion 
of  an  aaaumption  on  tha  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  wide  range  of  new  responsibilities. 
Government  haa  entered  the  fields  of  bxisi- 
neea  and  lad— tiy,  has  taken  cognisance  of 
the  plight  of  agriculture,  has  broadened  the 
control  of  education,  haa  embarked  on  large- 
scale  ventures  In  the  domain  of  welfare  and 
social  service.  As  a  consequence.  Its  costs 
have  tacraaaed  tremendoualy.  and  the  burden 
begins  to  wei^h  heavily  on  the  taxpayer. 

He  would  be  presamptootis  Indeed  who 
would  attempt  to  define  In  any  specific  man- 
ner the  proper  ilmita  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment activity.  In  times  like  these  when 
human  valuae  are  at  stake,  doctrinaire  quib- 
bling la  out  of  order.  No  one  haa  summed 
U  all  up  better  than  Plua  XII  in  the  follow- 
ing worda  taken  from  the  Encyclical  on  the 
Function  of  the  State  In  the  Modem  World: 

"True  courage  and  a  heroism  worthy  In 
Its  degree  of  admiration  and  respect,  are 
often  neceaaary  tu  support  the  hardshlpa  of 
life,  the  dally  weight  of  misery,  growing  want, 
and  raatrlctlona  on  a  scale  never  before  ex- 
perienced, whoac  reason  and  necessity  are 
not  always  apparent.  Whoever  has  the  care 
of  souls  and  ran  search  hearts  knows  the 
hidden  tears  of  mothers,  the  resigned  sorrcw 
of  so  many  fathers,  the  CQuntleas  blttemeas 
of  which  no  statlstica  tell  or  can  tell.  He 
Mae  with  sad  eyes  the  maaa  of  sutleringa  ever 
on  the  increase,  he  knows  how  the  powers  of 
disorder  and  destruction  stand  on  the  alert 
ready  to  make  use  cff  all  ttoeae  thinga  for  their 
dark  dealgna.  Mo  one  of  good  will  and  vulon 
wUi  think  of  refusing  government,  in  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  the  world  of  today, 
correapondlngly  wider  and  exceptional  rlghta 
to  meet  the  popular  needa.  But  even  in 
such  emergeuclea,  the  moral  law,  eatablished 
by  Cod,  demauda  that  the  lawfulneaa  of  each 
such  measure  and  Its  real  necessity  t>e 
scrutinized  with  the  greatest  rigor  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  u(  the  common  good. " 

No  matter  what  the  crisis,  the  moral  law 
is  never  suspended.  lu  authority  will  be 
vindicated  if  the  American  people  move  for- 
ward within  the  framework  uf  their  Constitu- 
tion and  hold  fast  to  the  prlnciplea  that 
have  kept  them  free  ere  now. 

It  la  the  function  of  the  State  so  to  order 
the  affairs  of  temporal  life  as  to  facilitate 
the  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  of 
physlcsl.  Intellectual,  and  moral  perfection. 
Happiness  results  from  living  the  good  life, 
and  the  good  life  is  the  life  of  virtue.  The 
State  ta  always  a  meana.  never  an  end  In 
Itself,  and  It  govema  beat  wheji  It  foaters  in 
the  citiaen  the  ability  to  govern  himself. 

Hence,  the  State  should  b«  sollcltoua  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  those  InstltuUcns 
which  are  prior  to  it  in  society  and  whoac 
rights  take  precedence  over  Its  own,  such  as 
the  family,  the  church,  and  economic 
groupa.  It  should  not  attempt  to  supplant 
them  and  should  never  uke  any  action  that 
«<mld  weaken  their  effectlveneaa.  Laatlng 
aoetal  reforms  can  only  be  acccmpllahcd 
through  voluntary  cooperation.  Aa  a  con- 
sequence, the  State  should  stimulate  Its  clt- 
taens  to  find  the  solution  of  their  problem 
throtigh  free  cooperation  and  not  under 
oompulalon.  A  democracy  loeee  Ita  aout 
when  It  toaea  faith  In  Itaelf  and 
Impatient  of  democratic 
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THk   CHTTRCH    AJVt)   THT   8TATX 

The  American  State  ha£  yet  to  reach  a 
aatiafactory  solution  of  the  Issue  of  lu  rela- 
tionship with  organised  religion.  Under  the 
Constitution.  Congreaa  la  prohibted  from 
jiaeilnfl  any  lavs  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  religion,  and  the  fitness  of  any  citi- 
zen to  vote  or  to  hold  public  office  la  not  to  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  any  religious  test. 
Church  and  State  are  separated  by  our 
iundamental  law. 

However,  the  importance  of  religion  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation  is  recognized  In  niunerotia 
ways.  Thoee  who  hold  public  office  are  re- 
quired to  take  oath  before  God  that  they  will 
live  up  to  their  respoualbiUtles  to  the  utmoet 
of  their  powers.  The  aaaalons  of  the  Con- 
greaa are  opened  with  prayer  and  ministers 
of  religion  have  been  appointed  as  Chap- 
lains for  this  purpose.  They  have  likewise 
been  made  oonuniasion^d  officers  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  order  that  they  may  minister 
U  the  spiritual  needa  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  religious  rlghu  of  the  people  have  t>een 
upheld  by  the  courts.  All  in  all,  there  is  an 
abundant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
man's  rclatlona  with  hU  Ood  are  aacroaanct 
and  are  to  be  aafeguarded  in  the  Interest  of 
the  common  welfare. 

It  la  one  thing  to  demand  SUte  support 
for  religion,  but  quite  another  thing  to  Insist 
that  religion  be  supported  in  the  State. 
Nothing  bodes  so  111  for  the  future  of  a 
aoolety  as  the  decline  of  religion.  When  that 
bond  disintegrates,  no  other  bond  will  hold. 
Government  needa  religion  more  than  it 
needs  anything  elae  on  earth,  for  religion  is 
the  source  of  everything  that  makea  life 
worth  while  and  is  the  ultimate  safeguard 
of  liberty.  A  nation  which  foaters  science 
and  art  and  is  lavish  in  ita  expenditures  for 
the  bread-and-butter  phasea  of  life  but  at 
the  same  time  starves  the  soul  of  man  is 
planting  the  aeeds  of  Its  own  destruction. 
It  la  building  its  house  without  the  Lord, 
which  means  that  it  is  building  It  in  vain. 

All  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of 
this  problem  is  a  precedent  and  a  prejudice. 
The  precedent  ia  the  result  of  a  compromise 
eflected  100  years  ago  when  sectarian  dlf- 
faeencea  seemed  irreconcilable.  The  compro- 
mise was  the  work  of  men  of  limited  experi- 
ence and  vision.  Perhaps  wider  experience 
and  broader  vision  would  discover  that  the 
differences  can  be  reconciled  as  they  have 
been  in  other  free  lands.  Aa  to  the  prejudice. 
it  la  essentially  un-American  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  exert  any  influence  in  a  na- 
tion consecrated  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
Jxistice. 

erne  viasus 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  education,  and  freedom  of  as- 
ssmbly  are  vitally  neceaaary  for  the  preserva- 
•on  of  a  democratic  government,  because 
without  them  the  people  woxild  be  denied  ac- 
eeaa  to  the  facta  that  they  must  know  if 
they  are  to  reach  Intelligent  decisions  on 
public  policy.  In  a  dictatorship  these  deci- 
sions are  made  by  the  powers  that  be,  and 
the  ordinary  citizen  is  told  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. But  in  a  nation  where  the  authority 
of  the  state  rests  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, it  stands  to  reason  that  such  consent 
must  be  free  It  wUl  be  free  onlv  If  it  is  en- 
lightened, which  means  that  there  must  be 
the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  Information. 

K\ery  cfUaen  in  a  free  cotiatry  has  the 
obUgaUon  of  beii^  intelligent  about  the  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  ded&lon  he  makes  personally 
and  which  be  registers  when  he  casta  his 
bailot  affect  the  common  welfare  In  reach- 
ing them,  he  must  proceed  aa  a  rational  be- 
ing: he  must  think  clearly.  It  is  important 
ttast  he  develop  his  powers  of  critical  Judg- 
asent  lest  he  succumb  to  the  blandishments 
of  propaganda.  He  must  become  skillful 
in  weighing  laaues  carefully  and  in  applying 
his  own  common  sense.  He  must  be  able  to 
appraise  his  own  motives  and  l)e  equipped 
with   that   measure   of   self-knowledge   that 
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will  make  him  chary  of  choosing  on  the 
of  personal  or  class  interest  and  prejudice. 

Rational  behavior  of  this  deecrlption  re- 
quires more  than  mere  knowledge:  allied  to 
an  enlightened  mind  must  be  a  strong  will. 
The  basic  requirement  for  effective  clttoen- 
ship  In  a  democracy  is  character. 

It  is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  this 
fact  be  underscored  at  the  present  time 
when  there  is  so  much  concern  for  the  future 
of  our  democracy  caused  by  the  realization 
that  we  have  failed  largely  to  develop  ade- 
quate education  for  dtizenahlp.  Our  imme- 
diate Impulse  is  to  do  things  that  are  strik- 
ing and  dramatic  to  wave  the  flag  and  roll 
the  drums  and  In  other  ways  to  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  Along  with  this  there  are  hectic 
attempts  to  force  the  man  on  the  street  to 
think.  By  means  of  the  radio,  television,  of 
forums,  of  discussion  groups,  as  well  as 
through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and  bro- 
chures of  all  descriptions.  Information  Is 
poured  Into  his  mind.  We  are  told  It  is  nec- 
eaaary for  him  to  hear  all  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion and  to  have  acceaa  to  every  shade  of 
opinion 

Now.  all  of  this  may  be  very  good,  but  it  Is 
decidedly  not  enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
without  something  else  It  may  serve  only  to 
confound  confusion.  Knowledge  Is  definitely 
not  virtue.  Civic  education  la  not  acquired 
by  lUtenlng.  Disctiaalon  may  bring  about 
clarification  of  Ideas,  but  of  Itaelf  It  does  not 
translate  ideas  Into  dynamic  action.  It  may 
result  In  nothing  more  than  talk  Educa- 
tion for  citizenship  is  acquired  by  living  the 
life  of  a  citizen.    We  learn  to  do  by  doing 

The  local  community  offers  opportunitlea 
for  learning  the  ways  of  democracy  through 
personal,  active  participation  in  ita  proc- 
esses.  That  is  why  the  preaervatlon  of  local 
self-government  Is  so  vital  to  our  national 
welfare  Our  task  It  te  to  discover  ways  and 
means  of  brinjrlng  together  the  various  re- 
ligious, social,  and  economic  groups  in  every 
commimlty  for  the  purpwee  of  developing  a 
common  program  to  meet  common  needs. 
Committees  of  citizens  representing  different 
interests  and  shades  of  opinion  may  well  be 
formed  to  rive  advice  and  direction  to  Gov- 
ernment oflictals  in  the  carrying  out  of  meas- 
\ire6  that  have  been  enacted  into  law.  Out 
of  the  reeultlne  personal  experience,  the  peo- 
ple will  come  to  a  fuller  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  their  Government  belongs  to  them. 
that  they  must  use  it  for  their  purposes  and 
not  allow  it  to  use  them.  In  a  word,  they 
will  acquire  the  habits  of  demccracy. 

The  right  to  vote  carries  with  It  a  sacred 
responsibility.  It  dare  not  be  exercised  light- 
ly and  without  full  and  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  issues  that  are  Involved.  When 
we  elect  Individuals  to  represent  us  In  the 
Government  we  are,  in  large  measure,  re- 
sponsible for  the  way  in  which  public  affairs 
are  conducted.  They  have  our  mandate  and 
they  are  acting  in  otir  stead.  II  because  of 
oiu-  carelessness  or  our  dereliction  in  the  use 
of  the  baUot  the  wrong  kind  of  people  are 
elected,  the  blame  Is  ours. 

The  voter  who  is  motivated  by  any  con- 
sideration rhort  of  the  common  welfure  Is  a 
traitor  to  the  trust  committed  to  him.  He 
Is  buying  with  his  l>allot  privileges  and  ad- 
vantaees  to  which  he  has  no  right  and  is 
contributing  to  the  breakdown  of  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  elected 
to  public  office  have  the  patriotic  duty  befwe 
God  to  labor  conscientiously  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  common  welfare  and  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  principles  of  Jtistlce.  Their 
authority  Is  derived  ultimately  from  God.  If 
they  vise  their  office  in  the  Interest  of  per- 
sonal, pecuniary  gain,  or  If  they  are  swept 
away  by  a  itiat  for  personal  power,  they  are 
comjnittlng  sin.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"hon«t  graft."  The  fact  that  a  dishonest 
public  olBclal  uses  hi£  ill-gotten  goods  or  hia 
irresponsible  power  to  help  the  poor  and  lowly 
or  to  advance  this  good  cause  or  that  does 
not  make  him  anything  else  than  what  he  Is 


In  the  eight  of  Ood — ^namely,  a  betrayer  of 
the  public  trust  and  a  dangeroua  foe  to  good 
government. 

IKTBaMAnONai.    BSLATUmS 

The  human  family  haa  not  yet  found  the 
way  to  live  together  In  peace  and  unity.  May 
It  aoon  find  the  way  In  reason,  embodied  in 
international  leglalation  and  edjudlMiioa. 
The  world  over  men.  women  and  children 
are  ftmdamentally  alike.  The  same  things 
make  them  gay  or  sad.  They  cherish  the 
same  hopes  snd  dresms  and  hunger  alike  for 
contentment  and  security.  They  marry  and 
^ve  in  marriage  and  feel  the  aame  glad 
exultation'  when  things  go  right.  National 
boundariea.  differences  of  race  or  color,  do  not 
alter  the  fact  that  everywhere  there  are 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  aistera, 
sweetheerts,  friends,  and  nelghb:>rB.  Kvery- 
where  they  are  human  belnrs.  warmed  by  the 
aame  stin,  chilled  by  the  same  winter,  fed  by 
the  same  food,  protected  by  the  aame  shelter, 
eager  for  love,  eager  for  happiness. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  It  sll,  they  sre  hating  one 
another  and  killing  one  another  because  of 
national  dlfferencea.  Becsuee  this  man  lives 
5  miles  to  the  esst  of  sn  Imsglnary  line  and 
mother  6  mllee  to  the  west,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  enemies,  snd  the  welfare  of  one 
demands  the  destruction  of  the  other.  Na- 
tlona  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  they  are  bound  by  reciprocal  ties, 
that  the  human  race  la,  In  fact,  a  great 
commonwealth,  and  that  the  good  of  any 
people  can  be  achieved  only  within  the  pat- 
tern of  the  common  good  of  all.  The  great 
challenge  to  the  nations  is  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  war  to  adjudicate  their  differences. 

The  root  of  it  all  is  that  distortion  and 
exaggeration  of  love  of  country  that  is  false 
nationalism.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  holds 
that  the  welfare  of  a  people  demar:ds  that 
It  develop  power  at  all  costs,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  its  neighbors;  that  the  nation 
must  be  self-sufficient  and  strong  enough  to 
enforce  all  its  demands. 

Piklae  nationalism  is  nothing  more  than 
the  application  of  the  prlnciplea  of  Individ - 
tiallsm.  with  all  that  they  Imply  of  grec;d 
snd  ruthlesS)  competition,  to  a  national  econ- 
f^ny.  It  makea  a  mockery  of  mutual  trtist 
and  refuses  to  respect  international  agree- 
ments. It  subscribes  to  the  principle  that 
might  makes  right  anu  that  the  fittest  alone 
should  survive. 

Because  of  the  character  of  modern  society 
and  the  economic  Interdependence  ol  peoplea 
the  world  over,  It  Is  next  to  Impossible  to 
localize  a  war.  Neutrality  bccctnes  a  fictlpn 
that  is  not  respected  and  which  cannot  be 
maintained.  No  nation  can  isolate  tteelf 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  becauae  iU 
Interests  are  far-flung  they  are  bound  to 
become  Involved  In  any  large-scale  conflict. 

After  a  second  world  war,  we  think  of 
peace  and  try  to  get  a  glimpae  at  leesC  of 
a  world  order  that  will  square  with  the  dig- 
nity ol  human  nature  and  minister  unto 
human  happiness.  As  a  nation,  we  have  a 
fHxifound  obligation  to  cooperate  in  the 
fashioning  of  stich  an  order.  We  are  our 
brother's  keeper,  whether  he  be  white  or 
black  or  yellow:  whether  he  Is  at  home  In 
Africa  or  on  the  plaina  of  the  Argentine: 
whether  he  be  Oennan.  British.  French,  or 
Italian.  Whatever  he  is,  wherever  he  is, 
he  belongs  to  us.  He  is  a  child  of  God.  re- 
deemed by  Christ's  precious  blood,  and  we 
dare  not  pasa  by  and  leave  him  wounded  by 
the  roadside.  

"One  nation'a  will  to  live."  ssys  Plus  XU. 
"must  never  be  tantamoimt  to  a  death  sen- 
tence for  another."  We  have  no  designa  on 
any  other  people;  nor  have  we  any  dream  of 
conquest.  Yet  our  desire  to  maintain  peace 
for  ourselves  does  not  Justify  us  in  default- 
ing on  our  obligations  to  othera.  We  would 
be  sentencing  other  nations  to  die  were  we 
tc  Isolate  ourselves  from  them,  baniah  them 
from  our  plana,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
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Orrr  iht  Omxinlm  at  man  and  of  nattons 
rata*  tlM  provMcDM  at  Ood  and  to  dlapiMw 

of  MIWl  prOCMMS  MMl  hUHMB  •««ntt  tlUlt 

to  ■talsMr  to  MipwBAtural 


tMi  eoattnont  awn  at  aXk  wmem,  ot  aU  na- 
llrwIltlM.  bav*  bMTc  brought  ekiM  tocttbcr 
and  hav*  wt  up  for  thaeiiaiT—  a  aoclaty 
in  whlcb  diflcrcocaa  (to  not  eount.     To  Im 

Uua  unity  baa  baan  a  kiac  wbU*  tn  tba 
It  la  aUU  tar  f^oat  parfcct.  Dla- 
■Unctloiia  arc  allU  otaaarvad.  But.  by  and 
large.  «•  bava  ooaaa  a  Um§,  long  way  and 
kava  gtvaa  iTldwaa  to  tto 
dMt  ot  Mrtk  and 
raally  do  not  mattar  and  that  bunutn  balagi 
*bo  Uva  eloia  to  ooa  another,  wbo  intngla 
with  on*  a  not  bar.  «bo  matt  ont  a  not  bar  eoa- 
tamtly  and  latlaMttaly.  graduaUy  oona  to 
taw  and  truat  otta  anothar.  to  loaa  that  faar 
ot  «aa  another  that  la  bom  of 

bit  by  bit.  achiav*  a  aanaa  at 

and  raach  a  eoauaunity  at  tdaals  and 
Tbay  laam  to  baar  one  an- 
other's burdens  without  favor  or  dUtlnctlon 
and  gradiially  create  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
jtialtaa  for  aU  and  liiiieaalinlj  awUoui  for 
tba  waUar*  ot  each  and  afary  otta  ot  Ita 


■ 


n 


!■  not  a  aum  or  a  woman  aaoong  us 
today,  whether  In  high  place  or  In  low.  wbo 
undaratands  (uUy  all  that  U  Involved  In  the 
praaant  confuakw  or  who  can  discern  with 
any  darlty  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
Great  changes  arc  taking  place  In  human 
soelaCy.  and  even  greater  changce  will  take 
piae*  tn  the  days  that  are  ahead.  We  arc  In 
tba  Bldat  ot  a  world  rerolutloD.  of  which 
tba  war  Is  ^nst  one  phase  that  has  passed. 

Scaae  things  we  can  see  and  see  clearly. 
Id^  and  Ideologies  sre  being  propagated 
and  fought  for  that  arc  false  and  dangarous. 
On  these,  political  and  economic  structures 
hare  been  reared  that  arc  evil  We  know 
lost  be  destroyed  if  there  Is  to  be 
for  decant  Iinng  under  the  txm. 
wlUta  wa  daatrcy  what  is  rvil.  wa  data 
Itefat  ow  laaponaibUlty  for  boOdlBf 
what  Is  good.  At  this  point,  we  stand  In 
vital  need  of  guidance  and  help  from  the 
wladom  and  power  that  is  Ood.  If  we  refuse 
to  baas  God  in  o\xr  knowledge.  If  we  baalab 
our  deliberations  the  whlla  wa 
piaas  for  a  pMtwar  world,  then 
like  all  who  In  afaa  fonc  have  made  the 
aaaw  fatal  tatake.  we  are  sowing  tba  seeds 

Cta/ortunataly  for  us  and  for  the  world. 
this  land  of  otirs  baa  baeooae  a  bit  strange 
to  Ood  and  the  tbUifa  of  Ood  Once  we 
rallskiua  paople.  It  was  primarily 
the  necessity  of  re- 
for  baauHi  bappfaaaa  and  weU-betng 
la  aataWMtad  oar  aehoois  and  means 
lion.  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
'  we  claimed  for  ourselves  the  rights 
that  belonged  to  us  because  Ood  had  created 
ua.  and  aw  eame  forth  free  from  Rls  handa. 
lb  laaant  yaara  we  have  strained  at  our 
to  tba  Divine,  aad  torn  frequently 
aundarad  them  eoHipletely.  Our 
la  iM>  Um^tt  rooted  and  founded  in 
i:  people  ao  Imager  consider  It  an  obll- 
gatloo  to  go  to  church:  literally  mllllcns  are 
utterly  illiterate  In  matters  rcltgloua.  We  do 
know  Ood  and  hence  we  do  not  glorify 

Tba 

to  oar  tottMt 

whatavar  of  things  thst  are  In. 

vMMa.     We    profess    ounelvee    to    be    wise. 

Tet  we  are  vain  In  our  thoughts;  and.  If  we 

btit  knew  It.  darknas 

AU  of  this  mtat.  of 

MTtowaly  bi  tbm  ■  baton  wa  baaa  under- 
to  brtng  abovl  a  tinlvaraal  aeeeptance 
fundamental  principles  of  truth  and 
that  muat  gpcern  the  aettoos  of  Indl- 
nduals  and  nattona  If  tbarc  u  to  ba  ; 
llw  wurld. 


ror  what  America  profesass  to  stand  for. 
what  Amertaa  strives  for.  what  America 
fougbt  for.  what  America  dreaou,  has  neither 
reality  nor  sabstance  apart  from  belief  m 
Ood.  We  talk  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
bat  aaa  aia  kretbsrs  otkly  bacauaa  there  Is  a 
rfaiinM>ii  Aitbar  In  haaven.  We  dilate  on  the 
sacredneee  of  the  human  personality:  but 
human  beings  arc  sacred,  not  because  we  say 
so.  but  because  they  are  creatures  whom  Ood 
has  fsahioned  according  to  His  Image  and 
likeness,  redeemed  by  the  precious  Mood  of 
His  8oD.  and  dssttnsd  for  atamal  union  with 
Hioa.  We  make  strong  pronooneaments  in 
fsvor  of  religious  freedom;  but  some  are  so 
befuddled  In  this  thinking,  so  obtuse  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  that  they  Justify  on 
this  score  the  freedom  of  government  to 
attaaapt  to  deetroy  rellgloo.  We  would  break 
aaoadv  tba  shack  lee  that  tyranny  has  forged 
to  tmtttttm  mankind:  but  we  fall  to  take  due 
mgnliaiice  of  the  fact  tbat  human  liberty 
can  ba  guaranteed  only  on  the  condition  that 
we  raoognlas  the  authority  of  God  and  sub- 
mit oar  wUls  to  the  yoke  of  His  Command- 
ments. A  nation  that  is  forgetful  of  Ood. 
that  pays  Him  but  occaatonal  Up  service, 
could  easily  enough  baeoaM  a  nation  that  is 
godlees.  and  godlssaneaa  never  created  any- 
thing of  lasting  value.  It  Is  a  deadly  virus 
that  enervates,  debilitates,  and  eventually 
devastates  all  that  Is  fine  and  decent  arui 
noble  and  sacred. 

Hljh  time  It  Is  that  we  got  down  on  our 
knees,  made  full  confessions  of  our  dlsloyslty 
to  Our  Mftkar.  and  acknowledged  that  we  are 
not  aoMelaBt  imto  oursalvsa.  If  we  have 
gotten  off  our  aourse.  It  Is  bacauaa  wo  have 
refused  to  steer  aeaordlng  to  the  rrtHipasr  of 
His  Holy  Will.  We  muet  rediscover  the 
America  our  fathers  founded  and  In  which 
their  hopes  were  veeted.  the  America  of  f  .1.-  a 
In  Ood.  the  America  of  churcbea  and  churcn- 
gotng  people,  the  (kiawira  of  omb  and  women 
and  children  who  |vay  and  walk  in  the 
divine  presence,  the  America  that  feeds  lU 
Intellect  on  heavenly  wlsdoas  and  not  on  the 
hiuks  served  up  by  shallow-minded  teachers 
and  writers  who  lack  the  education  and  the 
mental  stamina  to  understand  the  American 
soul  and  to  cUng  to  the  American  tradition. 

In  oncluslon  may  I  offer  to  this  distin- 
guished body  a  creed  of  belief  that  must  be 
put  Into  sctlon  If  America  be  truly  great  in 
the  future. 

Tkb  Caaaa  ov  no  Ttani  Ambbicam  Cmmm 

I  beUeve  tn  a  personal,  provident  God  who 
made  the  world  and  all  that  It  contains. 

I  believe  In  God.  Who  Is  my  rather  in  Ood. 
who  became  my  Brother,  in  Ood  wbo  purl- 
flea,  sanctlllee.  and  guides  me. 

I  baUeva  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  where- 
in all  men  arc  free  In  will.  Immortal  in 
destiny,  redeemed  In  soul  and  therefore  that 
moral  failure  Is  moral  fsult.  social  failure, 
moral  fault. 

I  tMlleve  in  man  as  created  by  Ood  In  a 
supernatural  state  with  a  supernatural 
destiny  ano  that  grace  Is  the  vital,  im- 
nUnwit  principle  of  tills  life  which  does  not 
supplant  but  supptomanu  natural  life. 

I  believe  in  the  divinely  established  exist- 
ence of  a  wortd-wide  visible  body  which  calls 
all  men  to  its  membership  end  to  social 
solidarity  by  love  and  service  of  fellow  men. 

I  baUaee  in  the  solidarity  effected  by  the 
iiigaiilBM  af  tba  myattaal  body  of  Chrut 
which  naltaa  oa  aa  mambaia  of  that  body  so 
intimately  that  our  smallest  action  Is  not  an 
Isolsted  action. 

I  believe  tn  liberty  to  worship  God  and 
praetiaa  raUglon.  to  obey  the  dictataa  of  aon- 
wtaaoa.  to  aacrciaa  natural  rl^Ma. 

I  believe  tn  tha  tboaaogbly  good  man  as 
the  thoroughly  good  clUtou. 

I  believe  tn  politics  and  economics  which 
taealva  tbalr  sanction  troaa  morality,  their 
■aottra  forea  from  aaoraltty  and  raault  In 
good  or  nwral  evU. 


I  believe  In  man's  claim  to  the  perfect  life 
of  rlghu  enjoyed  through  the  life  of  dutiea 
fulflUad. 

I  believe  tn  the  family  as  a  natural  society 
giving  a  fuller  life  to  the  Individual  with 
rights  to  exist,  develop,  and  propagate. 

I  believe  In  the  right  to  private  property, 
to  education,  and  to  employment. 

I  twlleve  in  the  state,  as  a  natural  Institu- 
tion, and  that  It  gives  s  fuller  life  to  the 
family  even  as  the  church  gives  a  rlctier  life 
to  all  nations. 

I  believe  In  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
and  the  family  as  Independent  and  prior  to 
the  staU  and  that  the  duty  of  the  state  Is 
to  understand  and  safeguard  these  rights. 

I  believe  In  the  stste  existing  for  the 
Individual  considered  as  a  sovereign  entity; 
as  members  of  society  and  citizens,  men  exist 
for  the  state. 

I  believe  in  no  sense  Is  It  detrimental  to 
toa  aonaldarad  a  part  of  the  state  for  civil 
BOdaty  la  a  means  whereby  man  attains 
individual   and   social   perfection. 

I  believe  that  the  greater  the  freedom  of 
the  cltlxeiu.  the  greater  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  service  to  mv  Nation  even 
to  the  laying  down  of  my  life  In  her  defense 
Is  no  violation  of  freedom  but  r  necessary 
duty  of  lo^al  citizens. 

I  believe  tbat  since  the  Nation  has  a  right 
to  call  upon  me  to  the  extent  of  my  life, 
she  consequently  has  the  right  to  call  upon 
me  for  lesser  services. 

I  believe  that  our  Constitution  fosters 
and  opposes  all  forms  of  perma- 
it  dictatorship  whether  of  Individuals. 
aatnorltles.  or  races. 

I  baUarva  that  worklngmen  have  a  right 
to  a  living  wage:  that  management,  labor, 
and  consumer  should  work  tn  harmony;  that 
latKir  unions  should  strive  for  the  Interests  of 
the  workers,  tha  Induatry.  and  the  public. 

I  believe  that  aoalal  laglalation  should  t>e 
adopted  ragardlnc  vagas.  unemployment  In- 
surance. ol>l-aga  pensions,  children  and 
women   m  industry,  and  social  security. 

I  believe  that  the  welfare  of  city  aid  coun- 
try. Industry  and  agrlctilture.  Is  bad  by  social 
cooperation  and  r  harmonizing  of  all  inter- 
ests for  the  good  of  all. 

I  believe  that  International  relations 
based  on  Justice  and  charity  demand  tha 
elimination  of  falsa  naUonalism  and  the 
substitutions  of  genuine  patriotism  and  in- 
ternational striving  for  peace. 

I  believe  that  race  prejudice  and  all  forms 
of  Mpotry  are  foreign  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happtnees  which  Is  the  glorious  heritage  of 
every  Amerlaab  attlaen. 

I  believe  tbat  tba  United  States  will  at- 
tain lU  high  destiny  by  teaching  men  that 
although  they  regulate  theu  actions  by  Jus- 
tice, justice  is  perfected  only  by  charity. 

I  twlleve  in  the  lasting  glory  of  the  fla# 
of  the  United  States  and  the  republic  for 
which  It  stands — one  Nation.  Indivisible  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


TWtl  World  War? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  n,  msQM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  MHMBBNTATTVES 
Friday,  August  26.  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
said  time  and  time  again  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber,  that  one  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  cur  great  country  above  all  others, 
had  the  proper  philosophy  and  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  mutual  d^'fcnse  assist- 
ance acts  and  the  like.    He  was  the  nitn 
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wbo  made  our  freedom  and  independ- 
ence poflB&)le  while  in  the  throes  of  Brit- 
ish subjugation.  That  individual  was 
our  President  and  former  general. 
George  Washington,  who  in  his  Farewell 
Address  to  the  country  advised  friend- 
ship with  all  nations  and  entangling  al- 
liances with  none.  His  advice  was  very 
sound  then  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
It  is  not  beinjT  adhered  to  today. 

The  money  appropriated  In  the  mili- 
tary-assistance program  before  us  today 
and  all  of  the  other  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  went  mainly  for  the  interest  and 
benefit  of  the  very  country  that  kept 
our  colonists  under  subjugation  and  who 
forced  us  to  shed  our  blood  in  order  to 
free  ourselves  from  their  oppressive  yoke 
and  obnoxious  theory  of  taxation  without 
representaiion. 

I  feel  that  history  will  record  that 
these  alliances  and  legislation  designed 
to  arm  Europe  and  the  other  nations  are 
all  a  gravw  mistake.  Instead  of  tending 
toward  peace  and  tranquility  among  the 
freedom -loving  peoples  of  the  world,  we 
arc  aiding,  assisting,  and  encouraging  a 
war  as  .sure  as  the  night  follows  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  the  press 
of  this  country,  for  the  most  part,  the 
brass  hats  of  the  armed  services,  the  in- 
ternational Wall  Street  bankers,  and 
those  who  have  vast  interests  in  the 
I.  O.  Parben  and  other  foreign  holdings, 
have  been  and  are  conductinR  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  that  even  excels  the 
propaganda  of  the  British  and  the  Nazis 
after  the  First  World  War  attempting  to 
convince  the  United  States  that  we 
should  forgive  and  forget  their  billions  of 
dollars  of  obligations  that  they  owe  our 
country.  It  will  be  found  further  that 
the  munition  makers  and  war  profiteers 
are  behind  this  propagar^da. 

We  are  in  fact  aiding  and  coddling  the 
Nazis  today.  Witness  the  propaganda 
that  is  currently  being  disseminated 
and  which  is  contrary  to  the  Potsdam 
agreement,  wh.ch  in  effect  directs  the 
dismantling  of  the  German  plants,  car- 
tels, and  war  potentials.  This  propa- 
ganda states  that  we  should  not  disman- 
tle the  German  plants  and  willfully  and 
deliberately  overlooks,  the  Potsdam 
agreement.  Is  not  this  the  road  to  an- 
other war?  With  the  information  and 
knowledge  that  I  possess  I  cannot  bring 
myself  or  my  conscience  to  condone  this 
dangerous  step.  The  Potsdam  agree- 
ment should  be  enforced.  I  greatly  fear 
that  with  all  of  our  good  intentions  and 
with  all  of  our  wealth  we  cannot  control 
the  thinking  and  convictions  of  peoples 
of  foreign  nations  who  harbor  jealousy 
and  -suspicion  of  each  other,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  arms  will  give  them  the 
means  to  war  against  each  other. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  to  aid  the 
suffering,  starving,  and  homeless  people 
of  Europe,  and  I  will  do  so  again,  for 
rehabilitation  purposes;  I  will  vote  to 
furnish  these  deserving  people  with 
bread,  brt  not  with  lead,  as  we  are  doing 
today. 

May  I  urge  the  American  people,  and 
especially  the  American  mothers  who  I 
know  fear  another  war.  to  make  their 
views  known  to  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. 


Sapport  Price  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Wednesday,  Sevtember  2t.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiscofisln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  mllkshed  producers 
have  for  years  enjoyed  the  provisions  of 
the  milk  marketing  agreements  the  great 
volume  of  milk  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  has  been  receiving  the  short 
end  of  the  legislative  stick. 

The  present  law  states  that  milk  and 
its  products  shal*  09  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions then  that  should  be  answered. 
What  is  the  parity  price  of  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  and  what  is  the  legal 
lawful  support  price  for  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes?  The  .second 
question  is  how  would  the  present  sup- 
port price  compare  with  the  support  pro- 
posed under  the  Brannan  plan? 

Milk  used  for  manufacturirig  purposes 
has  been  selling  for  less  than  the  present 
law  provides.  No  one  can  question  this 
statement  of  fact  because  in  July  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  a 
support  for  cheese  that  was  4  cents  per 
pound  above  the  27  cents  per  jpound 
cheese  was  bringing.  I  hereby  submit 
the  following  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  as  of  August  2, 
1949: 

Unttb)  Statks 
Departmewt  or  AcaicrT.Tuae. 

BuTi«AU  or  AG»icm.rnaAi,  Economics. 

Wshington.  D.  C,  August  2,  iM9. 
Hon.  Rkid  F.  MtnuuT. 

House  of  Representatives. 

DxAS  Ma.  MxraxAT:  This  wlU  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  26.  to  Ui.  O.  V.  Wells, 
requesting  Information  on  parity  prices.  Mr. 
Wells  Is  out  of  the  city  at  present . 

This  Bureau  calculates  and  publishes  par- 
ity prices  for  a  list  of  major  direct  agricul- 
tural commodities  each  month.  These  par- 
ity prices  pertain  to  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  and  are  publlahed  about  the  twenty - 
ninth  of  the  month.  Heretofore  the  parity 
price  concept  has  applied  only  to  direct  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  sold  by  farmers  and 
has  not  applied  to  processed  agricultural 
products.  Parity  prices  as  published  by  this 
bureau  are  national  parity  prices  and  are 
comparable  to  the  national  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  classes  and  grades 
of  the  commodities  as  sold  by  them  in  their 
local  markets. 

In  answer  to  your  direct  question,  if  the 
United  States  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers for  a  commodity  during  the  period  Aug^ist 
190©-July  1914  was  Sl.SO  per  bushel  or  per 
100  pounds,  the  parity  price  as  of  July  15. 
1940.  would  be  $1.50  times  3.44,  or  $3.M  per 
bushel  or  i>er  100  pounds  If  the  United 
States  average  price  recelved.h^  farmers  dur- 
ing the  period  August  ^W»-JUly  1914  aver- 
aged $1.45  per  bushel  or  per  100  pounds,  the 
parity  price  as  of  July  15.  1949.  would  be  $1.45 
times  2.44.  or  $3.54  per  bvishel  or  per  100 
pounds. 

I  ftseT^T"*  that  your  request  for  parity  prices 
as  of  Jtily  ae  maaiia  that  you  wont  the  latest 
parity  prloe*  avallolllo.  TMlnUeaUy  the  par- 
Ity  price  of  a  commodity  on  July  26  would 
be  the  latest  published  parity  price  at  that 
time  or  the  parity  price  as  of  June  15,  itiioe 
t}ie  July  15  parity  price  was  not  pabltitixl 
untU  Jtily  29. 


In  Mlintnlstartnf  a  support  prloe  pragraan. 
it  Is  poaalbie  to  dotermixke  diOerentials  for 

grade,  location,  season,  and  other  factor* 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  national  parity 
jirtc*  when  It  Is  necenary. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  porlty  concept 
does  not  apply  to  procesead  a^cultural 
products,  tt  is.  of  cottne.  poestMe  in  the 
admlnlstratton  of  a  support-price  program 
to  purchase  processed  prodticts  at  prices 
which  will  reflect  the  support  price  to  the 
producers  at  the  direct  agricultural  com- 
modity. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F.  F.  EMJOTf. 
Acting  Chief. 

Since  milk  at  e\'aporated  milk  plants 
brought  $1.50  during  the  base  period  of 
1909^*4.  the  parity  price  for  this  milk 
as  shown  in  the  letter  is  13  66  per  hun- 
dredweight and  90  percent  of  $3.66  is 
$3.29  per  hundredweight.  Milk  for  this 
purpose  tUM  been  selling  for  $2  80  so  Um 
produeer  has  been  receivlnc  40  to  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  less  than  the  law 
provides. 

Since  cheese  brought  14  5  cents  per 
pound  at  Plymouth  for  the  base  1909- 
14  period  the  parity  price  for  milk  for 
cheese  would  be  $3.54  per  hundred- 
weight and  the  support  based  on  Ply- 
mouth cheese  at  32  cents  per  pound. 

TTITDEI  THS  BaAlfNAN  PLAN 

Milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  has 
not  been  announced.  A  $4.22  per  hun- 
dredweight figure  has  been  u.sed  rather 
freely  but  this  is  the  10- year  average  of 
aU  milk. 

All  milk  m  the  United  States  averaged 
$4.85  per  hundredweight  for  the  first  8 
months  of  1948  and  only  $3.93  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1949.  If  the  $3.92  per 
hundredweight  were  u-sed  under  the 
same  formula  the  price  would  be  $3.46 
for  $3.95  milk,  which  means  a  support  of 
only  $3.07  per  hundredweight  for  3.5  per- 
cent milk,  which  is  the  asual  basis  on 
which  milk  is  purcha.sed. 

Under  the  present  law  producer  is  as- 
sured of  $3.29  if  the  law  were  followed, 
he  might  get  $3.35  under  the  CIO  Bran- 
nan  plan,  if  the  Congress  would  appro- 
priate the  billions  to  pay  the  difference 
between  what  the  producer  received  and 
the  consumer  paid  for  the  product. 
That  may  be  a  big  if.  If  the  $4.t3 
should  shrink  down  to  $3.92.  the  1949 
United  Siates  price  of  milk  under  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  the  support  would 
be  only  $3.07  per  hundredweight  and 
then  the  Congress  would  have  to  be  de- 
pended on  to  appropriate  the  funds  to 
make  up  the  difference  besides. 

Prom  every  viewpoint  the  great  ma- 
jority of  milk  producers  appear  to  Insist 
on  the  present  support.  They  at  pear  to 
realize  that  if  any  plan  forces  these  farm 
prices  down.  It  may  take  years  to  get 
them  up  again. 

The  present  law  of  $3  29  per  hundred- 
weight, if  carried  out,  would  provide  a 
more  satisfactory  support  than  a  prom- 
ise of  $3.36  per  hundredweight  that 
would  depend  on  the  appropriations  of 
Congress.  What  assurance  has  the  milk 
producer  that  a  later  Congma  may  not 
decide  to  eliminate  the  wdbaUv  pay- 
ments? The  prices  to  the  producer  in 
Wlscon.'rtn  have  already  dropped  from 
$4  50  per  hundrcdweicht  high  to  a  1949 
price  of  $2.80,  and  these  prices  appear  to 
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be  going  down  fast  enough  so  no  new 
plan  to  increase  the  drop  should  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  following  official  letter  indicates 
the  approach: 

SOTSMBia  3.  1M9. 
■on.  Rsis  P  MuaaAT. 

House  of  Jlrpresentattres. 

DBAS  Um  Mvsbat:  ThU  U  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  18  In  which  you  aoli  what 
support  price  for  msnufscturlng  milk  would 
cow— pond  to  the  proposed  United  Statss 
avwage  Income  support  standard  of  $\.22  per 
100  pounds  for  all  milk. 

In  connection  with  the  present  support 
program  the  parity  equivalent  price  of  man- 
ufacturing milk  Is  considered  to  be  88  5  per- 
cent of  the  arerage  parity  price  for  all  milk 
■oM  at  wholesale  by  farmers  to  manufactur- 
tBff  plants  and  fluid  milk  dealers.  This  per- 
centage Is  based  on  the  average  relationship 
between  prices  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
all  milk  In  recent  years  and  appears  to  repre- 
■Htt  about  the  Dormal  situation  under  pres- 
•at  conditions.  On  this  basis  88  5  percent  of 
M.22  or  83  73.  would  represent  the  agutvalcnt 
price  /support  standard  for  manufacturing 
mUk. 

The  prices  mentioned  above  are  for  milk  of 
yearly  average  butterfat  test.  The  average 
for  maziufacturlng  milk  in  recent  years  has 
approalmated  3  95  percent.  Milk  is  bought 
on  different  bases  with  respect  to  Adjust- 
ments for  butterfat.  Computed  by  simple 
latlo.  83  73  for  3  95  percent  test  mUk  would 
correspond  to  about  83.35  for  3.5  percent 
milk 

Sincerely  yours, 

CwAwaa  F.  Bbammam, 

Jecr^tary. 


Teanetsee-Toinbifbee  Inland  Waterway 
tile  Missinf  Link  in  Our  Great  In- 
land Waterwajr  Sjsten  and  in  Our 
Prorraa  of  National  Defense 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mtasiaatprt 

Of  THX  HOU87  OP  RIPRI8KNTATIVZS 

WtdntMdav.  September  2t.  1949 

XT,  Mr  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker.  IX  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  CAWNOif  1  on  yesterday  to  strike  from 
tht  appropriation  bill  Dm  amendment 
Um  Senate  Inserted  for  funds  to  begin 
ooostructloo  o(  Um  TnmtMic-Tombif  be« 
Inland  watanray  bad  bitn  adopted,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  bk)w  to  our 
national  deltnat. 

It  u  abtohitily  stupid  to  be  appro- 
prtaUat  billions  of  dollars  and  giving  it 
to  forHfn  countries  allegedly  to  build 
up  their  defense  for  our  protection,  and 
at  U)«  same  time  refuse  to  appropriate 
Uiis  small  amount  to  begin  the  corvstruc- 
tlon  of  a  project  that  will  probably  mean 
more  to  the  dafanw  of  this  Nation  than 
all  the  mooey  we  can  pour  into  the  coffers 
of  foreign  countries. 

This  Tennessee- Tombigbee  Inland 
watetway.  which  is  the  missing  link  in 
our  slack-water  route  from  the  Oulf  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  our  atomic  l>omb  plant  at 
Oak  R  dge.  Tenn.,  to  the  Oulf  at  MobUe. 


Ala.,  by  more  than  800  miles,  and  will 
cut  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
Oulf  into  the  Tennessee  River  by  more 
than  75  percent. 

It  will  cut  the  cast  of  a  14.000-ton 
barge  going  from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee 
River  on  its  way  to  Oak  Ridge  from 
S39.060  to  $8  680.  or  a  saving  of  $30,380. 
on  Its  fuel  bill  alone. 

If  we  ever  have  another  war.  it  will 
be  an  atomic  war.  fought  with  airplanes 
and  atomic  t>ombs.  Our  atomic  bomb 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge  is  the  greatest  de- 
fense plant  the  world  baa  ever  known: 
and  il  Ls  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
do  everything  possible  to  develop,  as 
rapidly  as  i>ossible,  every  method  of  in- 
gress and  egress  to  that  great  plant 
without  stint  or  limit. 

Yet  the  railroad  lobbyists,  who  would 
destroy  all  the  water  transportation  in 
America  if  possible,  are  bringing  all  the 
pressure  to  l)ear  they  possibly  can  to 
try  to  block  the  building  of  this  great 
waterway  that  will  do  more  to  promote 
the  national  defense  than  any  other 
project  that  could  possibly  be  developed. 

Besides,  it  will  provide  a  slack-water 
route  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Oreat  Lakes  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  to 
Cairo,  St.  Louis.  Minneapolis,  and  St. 
Paul  on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Cincin- 
nati, Wheeling,  and  Pittsburgh  on  the 
Ohio,  and  to  points  along  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela — as  well  as  one  to 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City  on 
the  Missouri. 

If  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  to  strike  this  Item  from  the  bill 
should  carry,  and  be  followed  up  by  fu- 
ture Congresses,  it  will  do  the  people 
of  Missouri  more  harm  than  anything 
else  that  has  occurred  in  your  day  and 
mine. 

It  would  do  the  people  of  all  that  great 
western  country  drained  by  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
more  harm  than  anything  else  that  has 
occurred  in  a  generation. 

It  would  do  the  people  of  Minnesota. 
Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Ohio.  Illinoi.-?.  Indi- 
ana. Kentucky.  We.-^t  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania more  harm  than  anything  else 
that  has  occurred  since  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  statement  In  the 
RscoRO  on  September  29— which  you  will 
find  oo  pages  13533  to  l3M7~tbla  iiroject 
wilt  save  untold  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
people  In  every  State  that  U  drained  by 
the  MlaaiaMlppl  and  Ita  tributaries,  from 
the  IClaeouri  to  the  Tennessee,  and  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Arkansas. 

This  project  is  already  authorised  by 
Congress.  It  is  written  into  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  we  are  not  going  to  permit  a 
little  group  of  men  prevent  its  develop- 
ment. 

If  they  should  knock  out  of  this  appro- 
priation, which  the  Senate  has  provided 
to  begin  this  work,  after  all  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  Army  engineers  in  their  sur- 
veys and  planning,  we  will  carry  on  the 
fight  when  Congress  reconvenes,  and 
from  now  on,  until  this  great  project  is 
finished  to  serve  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  as  no  other  project  of  its  kind  has 
ever  done  in  all  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 


Alcokolisoi :  Natare  of  tlie  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rMparks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  the  fgTowi^  article  from 
Federal  Probation /hiagaane  by  Selden 
D.  Bacon,  Ph.  D,  associate  professor  of 
sociology,  Yale  Unjiverslty: 

Alcoholism  :    Virrsz   or   thk   Pkobluc 

(By  Selden  Df'^con.  Pb.  D..  Associate  Pro- 
fessor oi  Sociology.  Ysie  University) 

Orest  social  problems  can  l>e  disregarded 
or  responded  to  ineffectively  If  tbey  have 
been  carefully  bidden,  as  In  the  case  of 
venereal  diseases,  or  If  tbey  are  loudly  and 
continuously  talked  about  In  distorted  and 
misleading  ways.  This  last  has  been  the  de- 
velopment In  the  field  of  alcoholism.  As  a 
result,  new  attempts  to  meet  the  problems 
of  alcoholism  are  confronted  with  a  task  of 
uprooting  old  and  fallacious  conceptloilJB  in 
addition  to  the  task  of  presenting  new  and 
more  efDclent  responses  to  this  age-old 
problem. 

COMMON  MISCONCZFTIONS 

To  list  some  of  the  most  common  distor- 
tions: Alcohol  Is  the  cause  of  alcoholism; 
drunkenness  and  alcoholism  are  the  same 
thing;  alcoholism  Is  often  Inherited  and 
(completely  Incompatible  with  this  and 
eqiially  faUaclous)  alcoholism  Is  due  to  lack 
oX  wUl  power:  alcohol  is  a  stimulant;  alcohol 
damages  nervous  tissue;  alcohol  causes  60 
or  80  or  i 00  percent  of  crime;  m<;«t  alcoholics 
come  from  the  lowest  social  stratiun;  "It 
never  could  happen  to  me";  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  All  these  Ideas  are  fallacious,  and  this 
can  be  proved  by  logic,  by  facts,  and  by  ex- 
perlmenutlon.  But  to  have  people  accept 
the  proofs  and  act  accordingly  is  far  from 
easy. 

To  appreclste  the  nature  and  extent  of 
alcoholism,  it  Is  necessary  to  realize  that 
tber*  u  a  large  body  of  organlasd  mUlnfor- 
matlon  and  that  this  and  the  accompanying 
misconceptions  are  a  part  of  the  casual,  un- 
defined thinking  of  many,  many  Americans. 
Unless  thu  U  realised,  all  that  follows  will 
be  useless  or  mUused.  If  one  believes,  for 
taample,  that  aloobolttm  U  a  devlaUoa  from 
moraitty  and  that  dtviattons  froos  nMraiity 
should  be  punished,  then,  do  metier  what 
other  knowledge  or  ooDoepttoM  are  prMent. 
one  Is  going  to  punUh  the  aleohoUe  by  atti- 
tude, words.  Unprisoument,  or  otherwise. 
Punishment,  bowtvsr.  will  not  alleviate, 
cure,  or  prevent  any  sickneaa.  whether 
mumps,  mental  disease,  or  aleohollMa.  To 
this  the  answer  of  the  man  with  uncon- 
sciously  distorted  tralnUigU  almost  sure.  He 
knows  th.it  Turn.  Dick,  or  Harry,  punished 
after  being  drunk,  never  got  drunk  again  or 
n«T«r  took  a  drink  again.  He  does  not  realise 
that  this  observation  U  irrelevant  because 
drunkenness  and  alcoholism  are  quite  dif- 
ferent things.  Misconceptions  pile  upon 
misconceptions.  It  might  have  been  better, 
for  any  ultlmaU  solution.  If  thU  problem 
had  been  hidden  rather  than  have  t^een  so 
loudly,  so  continuously,  and  so  mistakenly 
talked  about. 

coMruLsiTx  MATuax  or  ALCOHOLIC'S  numuKQ 
What  Is  an  alcoholic?  Alcoholics  may  tM 
dlstlngtUshed  from  other  drinkers  primarily 
by  the  pxirpose  for  which  they  drink.  Some 
people  drink  to  fvUftll  a  religious  ritual, 
others  In  order  to  be  polite,  stUl  others  for 
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a  good  tknae.  or  to  soake  fnends.  to  experi- 
nSBi.  show  otf.  get  wmrm  or  oool. 
thlrs4.  or  baeauae  tikcy  like  a  partteol 
hoUc  beverage  as  a  rTin<iaMiit.  or  frffrauae 
tbey  want  to  go  on  a  spree.  None  of  these 
Is  the  piirpos*  at  tb»  airohoilc.  although  h« 
might  claim  any  or  all  to  satisfy  some  ques- 
tioner. The  alcoholic  drinks  laecausc  he  has 
to  If  he  li  to  go  OB  liTlni;.  Re  drinks  com- 
piilsively:  that  Is.  a  powct  greater  than  ra- 
tional planning  tarings  him  to  tfrtnkbig  and 
to  excessive  drinking.  Most  alcoholics  hate 
liquor,  hate  drinking,  hate  the  taste,  hate 
the  results,  hate  thrcmaelvvs  for  soccnmbog. 
but  they  cant  stop.  Their  drinking  Is  as 
compulsive  as  the  stealing  by  a  kleptomaniac 
or  tha  eoDtlnual  band  washing  of  m  pcnon 
with  a  Dourosls  about  cleanliness.  It  is  use- 
ful to  think  of  their  drinking  t>ehavior  as  a 
symptom  of  some  inner  malaAJUstaent 
which  they  do  not  undcfataatf  and  cannot 
control.  The  drinking  may  be  the  outward, 
obvious  accompaniment  of  this  more  basic 
and  hidden  factor. 

From  this  statement  alone  it  can  be  seen 
that  alcobollfm  and  drunkenness  are  dtf- 
fffent  phenomena.  All  alcoholics  exhibit 
tfmksuteM,  but  many  who  get  drunk  are 
not  alcoholics.  Par  example,  the  college  boy 
on  a  spree,  or  a  memtjer  of  a  group  which 
drinks  regtilarly  (and  usually  to  excess)  on 
ipBciflc  occasions,  such  as  hoUOmy.  re- 
wnkms.  Seuu^ay  nlghu.  may  or  may  not  get 
drunk,  but  they  are  not  alcoholics  unless 
their  drinking  is  compulsive,  brought  about 
by  some  Inner  need  or  uxu-esolved  conflict. 

rwammaaprm  NSTvaa  or  AicomausM 
Cooapuktve  drinking  is  a  progressive  con- 
dition Its  course  may  be  rapid  or  extremely 
slow.  Some  few  persons  exhibit  wild  drink- 
ing l>ehsvlor  snd  uncontrollsble  need  for 
alcohol  immediately  followlnr;  their  intro- 
duction ID  drtaking.  These  indlTiduals  sre 
probably  in  the  category  oT  psycbotlcs:  their 
alcoholism  may  be  very  obvious,  but  in 
•cttiallty  it  Is  only  a  minor  symptom  of  a 
major  disease. 

A  great  many  alcoholics  have  a  history  of 
10  or  15  yean  of  relatively  controlled  drink- 
ing. Socaetlmea  in  their  career  they  may 
have  experienced  a  few  black-outs  during 
drunkenness,  they  may  have  started  sneak- 
ing a  few  drinks  more  than  their  companions. 
After  a  while  It  began  to  happen  that  on 
occasions  when  they  "only  intended  to  have 
a  couple"'  they  wound  up  dnmk.  They  may 
have  developed  a  need  to  ratlonallae  their 
heavy  drtahtog.  •olttary  drlnfelnff.  momlng 
drinking .  and  Ijeu^m  may  eppear  as  a  riff- 
«ler  eraetlet  anywhere  from  4  to  7  yean  after 
the  irst  Mack-nuts  By  this  time  the  stage 
of  alrnhnlfcM  has  been  achieved,  but  it  may 
not  be  reeogntaKi  by  the  indlvMnal  or  by 
laere  than  a  few  tetlmatet.  AWeiptt  at 
•ohtroi  or  at  changing  the  pettwB  of  drtah* 
tag  «Miy  fhiiow  ^Miingi  er  rtworw  biaawi 
persistent.  The  individual  beeemes  snciatiy 
isolated.  He  may  develop  dtep  aniietles, 
trMMors,  obvkms  physical  lymptoms  It  may 
be  7  to  10  years  from  the  time  of  his  flrat 
black-out,  18  years  since  his  first  drink.  By 
now.  however,  he  Is  reco^laed  by  all,  per- 
haps even  by  hlmetff.  as  an  alcoholic.  Soma 
may  take  only  8  years  to  reach  the  undoubted 
stage  or  aieohollam.i 

cuifSCAL  ncrras  or  thx  ai<cohol>c 

A  clinical  deecrlptkn  ot  the  alcoholic  as  he 
appears  In  the  final  staffss  may  conclude  this 
statement  answering  the  question.  "What  Is 
an  alcohoUc."    No  two  alcohoUcs  are  identl- 
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'  This  description  Is  derived  entirely  from 
Jclllnck.  X.  M..  Phases  In  the  Drinking  His- 
tory of  Alcoholics.  Analysis  of  a  Survey  Con- 
ducted by  the  Grapevine,  OfBcial  Organ  at 
AlcoholicB  Anonymous,  Ro.  5  in  Memoirs  of 
the  SecUob  at  StodSea  on  Alcohol,  Yaic  Uni- 
versliy.  New  Haven,  1946. 


itt  highly  irrefular  routine. 
Inadaqiiata  alaep.  and  an  over-aU  atttitud* 
of  hnpflaaaniH.  plus  unrelieved  tenstan.  As 
a  rssult  they  are  highly  susceptible  to  acd- 
eenu  and  to  other  diseases.  It  should  be 
cvafully  noted  that  thaae  are  not  dtrsetly 
etfecu  of  aleohoL  They  feUow  npoo  the 
behavioral  noeisequeQBse  0t  enattniiscl  cacea- 
slve  drlnklflff.  Wot  aU  atoohoiica  prsiint  this 
picture  since  they  may  be  doaely 
by  (aaaily.  friends,  or  independent 

PsychotagleaUy  the  alcohoUc  in  the  later 
and  last  stages  at  this  illneas  is  charactertBed 
(1 »  t>y  being  in  continual  and  awful  pain.  (2> 
by  a  set  ot  leaponees  which  may  be 
up  as  Immattetty,  and  (3)  by 
atutude  of  eaUeuM  egocentridty. 

The  pain  Is  not  msraly  or  even  importantly 
related  to  the  physical  aspects  of  his  condi- 
tlOB  or  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  bis 
type  at  life.  It  la  centered  around  his  inner 
feelings  of  self-depreciation,  self-hate,  self- 
pity,  guilt,  and  all-encompasaing  remorse. 
Since  he  cannot  explain  this,  he  often  at- 
tempts to  hide  it.  Pain,  however,  is  the 
constant  comraee  of  the  alcoholic.  And  a 
dreadful  (In  the  real  meaning  of  the  tcrm> 
comrade  It  Is. 

The  immaturity  of  the  alcohoUc  may  b* 
lUustrstcd  by  his  rapid  mood  swings. 
superflcuaiy  sly  rattrmalteatinnt.  adolsacent 
seU-caneeteueneas,  megntllniint  Ideale  which 
are  aimnet  Inevltahly  linked  with  minuscule 
aocompttahmenta,  and  juvenUe  techniques 
of  hidmg  bottl«s.  lying  about  drinking,  and 
wheedling  pity  and  free  drinks. 

The  alooboUc  generally  lacks  interest  in 
anything  ouulde  of  himself  and  his  pro)>- 
lems.  Such  outside  interests  as  he  may 
manifest  are  usually  temporary  and  directly 
and  immediately  related  to  a  desire  to  show 
off  or  achieve  some  quick  benefit  His  con- 
tinual comparison  of  all  things  to  himself. 
easy  cynicism  about  anything  not  connects 
to  himself,  self-pity,  Intense  feelings  of  guilt 
and  tncreaii.ngly  solitary  exlstenee.  all  bear 
witness  to  his  egocentridty. 

Socially,  the  alcoholic  in  the  final  stages 
tends  to  bt  Isoleted.  undersoclsileed.  An 
aaaalnf  proportion  of  alcoholic  males  have 
never  mftrrled  Of  thowe  who  have,  the  pro- 
portion of  separated  and  divorced  is  mnny 
times  thet  in  the  genersl  population.  The 
slcnhoilc  frfquently  movwi  from  place  to 
place,  from  }ob  to  )ob  Ms  has  fsw  If  any 
olose  friends.  Typloslly,  the  aloohoMe  doei 
not  do  very  much:  hs  does  not  have  hobble*, 
fn  to  the  moviM.  Join  la  snv  Rrnup  aotleitlee. 

As  a  rssult  of  this  undsrsoouiiaatloa  or  tto- 
llon  the  alcoholic  is  susceptible  to 
atlmull  than  psople  with  friends  and 
grohp  iwribweMp.  ■■  raeetvea  fewer  sstis- 
faetlOBs  and  rewards.  PuaUtuheat  is  less 
and  lem  meaningful  since  the  strength  ot 
punishmsnt  vanes  with  lU  KRuee;  if  a  father 
or  wire  or  friend  punishes,  the  effect  la  far 
greater  than  if  the  action  eeaes  Cram  an 
impersonal  source.  Since  the  eleehoHe  haa 
given  up  these  associations,  he  Is  iMi  stimu- 
lated, and  only  with  difficulty  la  rewarded  or 
punished  effectively.  He  becomes  his  own 
source  of  stimulation,  reward,  and  punish- 
ment and  thus  hs  may  vary  greatly  from  the 
social  norms,  possess  ridiculous  Ideals, 
vastly  ovsrpunlsh  hlaoselX,  and  lapse  Into 
minimum  activity. 

THX  ocvsLOPMKirr  or  alcoholism 

Why  docs  one  become  an  alcoholic?    Since 

no  Qnal  answer  to  this  question  is  svailable. 

since  the  subject  Is  comiplex  and  the  siac  of 

I  paper  Bmtted.  a  reletlvely  brief  and  dog- 


wiufouow.   im 

for  the  de- 

K  wiU  be  dtvtded 

■soC 

types  or 

alone  brtng  oa 

never  becooae  aloohoUea.  who 
■■9  ■•ver  teach  alcohol;  there  are  Sena  off 
mollions  ot  individuals  wtao  oas  alcohol  who 
nevw  beoooM  ateohoUm.  The  eoasMMattMS 
of  the  two  factors  to  emaitlBl  fer  the  t^pam» 
ini  I  itf  ■liUiiilfe 

AleeiMl  Is  a  depreeaant,  the  direct  oppoetto 
of  a  sttaHaeat.  Takes  In 
tiee  it  pradUBM  tUecp.  its 
is  gradual,  however:  and  aa  It 
tain  control  ftmctlona  off  the  brain  It  allow* 
behavtor  and   atUttJdes  which  are   usually 

havlar  wlkleh  mhfeM  people  bMeee  UM*  it  Is 

a  stimulant.)  Aaoehfii.  even  In  small  quan- 
ttUes.  lowers  — istttillj,  relieves  tension, 
allows  the  forgetting  eff  dMfcuIt  and  unpleae- 
ant  conceptions  and  meaaorles.  It  reduoee 
sccuracy  <rf  Jndgment  and  dtaerlmlnatlon. 
eepectaliy  about  the  self.  With  alcohol, 
then,  one  can  tempotmrUy  cecape  worries  snd 
anelettw.  ttmpanattf  ease  tenatOM,  fbel  as 

least,  lees  uhappy,  lem  hMpt.  less  dull  leas 
awkward.  And  one  can  gain  this  temporary 
feeling  without  utlllElng  the  effort  and  ability 
which  real  achievement  of  such  feeling  would 
den>and. 

Of  the  personality  types  significant  for 
akxrfxollsm  only  two  will  t>e  mentioned.  It 
should  be  recognised  that  there  are  pey- 
chotlcs  and  fas  We  mlrded  psiieiB  i*ho  ere 
also  alcohoUca,  that  there  arc  persona,  ap- 
parently quite  normal,  who  under  extraordl- 
nsry  stress  may  beoome  compulaive  drlnhera. 
The  great  bulk  ot  the  alooboUoa.  however.  At 
into  the  two  classes  to  be  dmirlbid.  the  pri- 
mary and  the  secondary  compulsive-drinker 
types. 

ntTaiaer  rm  or  vomrvLmmr  laxinua 
The  primary  type  msy  be  likened  to  that 
category  of  persons  Istieled  neurotic.  This 
overused  and  little  underetood  work  In  the 
present  instance,  at  least,  serves  to  point  out 
that  primary  compulsive  drinkers  were  defi- 
nitely msladjusted  tMfore  they  t>egan  drink- 
ing. Here,  for  example,  la  the  Indlvldiial 
whose  personality  was  warped,  whoes  emc- 
tlonal  development  was  unhealthy  from  in- 
fancy or  ehildhood  on.  The  maladittetmeat 
might  be  seen  as  an  tnabUlty  to  eoapete 
with  eqiiala  or  auptrlors  without  fscUag  UL» 
treme  ai<siety  or  apprehension  of  undeQaed. 
future  pain.  Or  It  might  be  men  as  aa  un- 
uauRl  frar  of  ooataet  with  doie  ef  tlM  ^MO* 
lite  sei,  or  as  a  general  eooeipllMi  efOM 
Mi;  as  unworthy.  iBefBctsnt,  and  sneially 
awkward.  Thsae  itatm  ot  mind  are  fairly 
though  Irregular  ooeurrehoea  amohg 
but  as  continued  attttttdes  in  a 
young  or  middle-aged  adult  they  are  out  ot 
keeping  with  the  demaadt  of  our  society.  In 
the  early  twenties,  and  certainly  by  the  age 
of  30,  tiisrs  Is  great  pressure  on  aduiu  to  be 
socially  and  economically  oompetttlvs  and 
appropriately  self-assertive,  to  be  nuurled, 
and  to  have  attained  a  relatively  mature  in- 
dependence and  self-control.  As  Individuals 
of  poor  or  no  adjustment  along  thees  Unea 
grow  older  the  pressures  upon  them  grow 
stronger  and  the  maladjustment  beeomes  In- 
creasingly harder  to  bear.  No  steeement  la 
presented  to  explain  why  or  how  theae  iadi* 
vlduals  come  to  be  neurotics.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  there  are  many 
such  persons. 

If  such  persons  sre.  like  most  Americans. 
Introduced  to  the  custom  of  drinking,  and  if 
anxtetlec  about  drinlclng  are  not  too  great 
snd  no  other  way  out  of  their  dilemma  la 
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Um9  U9  Ukmlj  caDdldatm  to 

to  >laolK>llim.    Aicobol 

to  •oakpato  wtthout  Anxi«ty.  to 

or  wltb  l«w  fMtf  In  mixed 

partiapa  cvvn  to  Intttot*  oourtslUp 

r.  to  forget  ttMlr  own  latcrprvtatloa 

It   altow* 
tbatr  problem  may 
tbat  tbey  eoMM  to  lean 
Uiii  emtch  with  Ipirwliic  dapend- 
TtUa  development  llluatratca  the  con- 
tbat  for  the  tjpe  of  person  deecrlbed 
la  an  adjurtment. 
BoveTer.  ttM  aleolMl  wmn  off  while  tbe 
neurotic   ebanMtortottaB   iialii    aa   before, 
tbe   mwiiui  j   of  baTlng  acted 


tvely  or  aaaertlTdy,  of  having  abown 
Im  tbe  oppoalte  sex  becauae  of  al- 
raatee  new  anxietlea:  tbe  knowledge 
of  having  been  "out  of  control"  alao  adds 
gttUt  and  remorse.  However.  In  the  long  run. 
tbe  rewards  of  drinking  for   tbe  Incipient 


ly  uee  aleoboi  to  get  rtd  at 
tbe  poet  alcoboUe  gtillt  and  anxiety.  TbxM 
•  vicious  circle  comes  into  operation. 

Tbe  vldoiaa  circle  is  stimulated  further 
by  th«  Inevitable  extension  and  intenslftea- 
tloa  or  oM  problems  and  the  rise  of  new 
due  to  Increaslnii  periods  of  inebriety, 
and  friends,  employers  and  netgnbors. 
and  atraBgara.  all  will  puniab  tbe 
gets  drunk.  With  tbe  In- 
ta  ppoMMas  tbe  relieving,  aootblng. 
of  alcohol  been—  all  tbe 
ible.  80.  slitiiiinti  aleolwl  la  an 
It.  It  Is  a  short-run.  teasporary  ad- 
justment, and  leads  to  further  maladjxiat- 
niect 

aacoivDAaT  rrrw  or  costriTLaivx  oaufKxa 
Before  bla  drinking  starts  the  secondary 
compulsive  type  appears  on  the  surface  as  a 
fairly  well-adjxiatcd  person.     He  or  she  has 

attitudes,  and  or- 
«eaalderable  ability.  Cer- 
the  label  "neurotic"  would  never  have 
I  applied.  Some  of  this  type  may  be  more 
tbaa  fcboae  around  them,  tend- 
tii(  to  be  tbe  leader  In  the  group,  the  ejices- 
ilve  practical  Joker,  tbe  moat  aggreaalve  sales- 
man. Tbe  Implication  from  this  Is  that  they 
bare  to  work  harder  than  others  to  achieve 
of  personal  adequacy,  of  being  a 
It  member  of  tbelr  group.  Wbat- 
tt  la  nottcaable  that  they  can 
Crcm  tb*  earlier  mentioned 
neuroUc  type,  that  ihey  have  utilised  cus- 
toms, asaoclatlons.  and  attltudea  which  were 
•odally  acceptable;  this  plays  an  Important 
role  In  tbe  dlecuaaton  of  therapy  which  la  to 
follow. 

Tbe  prospectlre  secondary  type  of  compul- 
alva  <innkar.  wben  introduced  to  tbe  drinking 
to  take  to  it  with  great  aatla- 
'  already  belongs  to  a  group  which 
WOalty  drinks  a  good  deal  or  be  shortly  joins 
eorh  a  group  and  beeoatos  a  regular  drinker, 
later  parbapa  a  heavy  drtnker.  but  he  la  not 
f*t  as  aloobollc:  be  li  In  eoDtrol  of  tbe  drink- 
tag,  aol  tbe  drinttBg  III  control  of  blm. 
ba  to  eharactorlBsd.  and  tbey 
alcoholiea.  rar  the  todl- 
▼Idual  In  whom  we  are  Intereeted.  however,  a 
proceea  seu  In  wblcb  has  been  called  tbe 
pampering  effect  of  alcohol. 
Alaobol  lowers  sensitivity,  dlscrlmtnatton. 
and  efllclency  Unleaa  oounteractlBg 
arlae.  It  allows  the  drinker  to  reepood 
to  allBmlt  leee  adequately  and  to  follow  per- 
■■Bal  Inclinations  In  tba  faoa  of  coatrary 
•adal  demands  with  lees  aotlee  and  laae  care. 
Aa  a  result,  tbe  fairly  constant  heavy  drtnker 
aaay  baccaw  a  onre  carelees  worker,  a  more 
and  husband,  a  mora  de- 
a 


may 
stepa. 


diaeult  to 
place  by  aUnoat  Im- 


Tbe  reeult  of  this  proeaaa  to  Inevitable — 
occupational,  familial,  financial,  and  neigh- 
borly probleme  are  going  to  arise.  Unfor- 
tunately, tbe  individual  has  learned  a  simple 
reapon^e  to  avoid  such  problems  drinking. 
Again  a  vicious  circle  can  be  seen. 

A  second  reeult  of  this  proceea.  a  result 
which  may  confuse  the  therapist.  Is  that  the 
peraoaaaty  ot  the  drinker  aaaaM  to  cbai^a. 
Tbe  cban«e  la  not  bard  to  explain.  Tbe  In- 
dividual finds  himself  losing  tbe  affection  and 
regard  of  bla  wife,  his  boss,  his  friends; 
whereupon  he  loeee  affection  and  regard  for 
them  He  flnda  that  be  Is  leaa  popular  In 
his  club,  among  fellow  worker*,  or  In  com- 
munity groupe;  whereupon  he  gives  up  thaaa 
organisations.  He  can  hardly  help  but  real- 
ise that  his  work  U  not  as  good  as  It  was: 
whereupon  be  talks  It  up.  Ideallaee  what  he 
Is  going  to  do.  what  he  has  done;  while  rcKl- 
Istle  accomplishment  continues  downhill. 
He  becomes  Increasingly  Isolated  end  conse- 
quently self -centered  As  he  loses  frlenda 
and  Interests,  he  becomes  cynical.  seK-eon- 
scious.  and  aa^plaleai  of  etbara.  U»  ra- 
tlonallaes  his  altaatlOB.  aad  aa  bla  rational- 
izations are  not  subject  to  tbe  discipline  of 
realistic  give-and-take,  be  becomes  overly 
Idealistle  or  overly  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
Gradually  he  takaa  on  more  and  more  of  tbe 
eharaetertstlea  of  tbe  primary  type.  Wban 
be  baa  achieved  tbe  full  status  of  an 
be  may  seem  not  a  wblt  different 
primary  type.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
habilitation, however,  he  or  she  is  a  decidedly 
different  person:  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
far  t>etter  than  for  thoae  of  tbe  prtmary  type. 

These  descriptions  of  tbe  two  largaat  cate- 
gorlca  of  compulfllva  ^lakers,  categories 
based  on  the  devatapaHatal  nature  of  the 
disease,  are  not  a  full  answar  to  tbe  question. 
"Wby  does  one  become  an  alcoholic?"  They 
may  help,  however,  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  sorts  of  processes,  conditions, 
and  factors  Involved  In  the  development  of 
that  coodltloo. 

StntSLUIT 

It  la  Important  to  reempbaalae  ths  proba- 
bly obvious  point  that  no  problem  la  going  to 
be  solved  ur  even  adjusted  to  In  any  adequate 
or  satlafactory  "«■»—'  until  tbe  nature  of 
the  peoMsai  to  wall  «affaad.  If.  for  asanple. 
drunkenness  and  drtaklBg  and  alcoboUsm 
are  indiscriminately  — tp»*«^  aa  a  single 
problem,  then  e'orts  to  meet  such  a  problem 
will  be  doomed  to  failure.  The  flm  step, 
then.  Is  evaluation  of  the  problem,  recognl- 
tloo  of  mlalaartlng  dstatttaaa  aatf  aasump- 
tlooa.  and  a  tolerant,  avaa  baaMa  attempt  to 
locate  and  describe  and  analyse  tbe  matter 
under  conaldaratlon. 

In  rtaaling  wltb  aicobol  tam  this  report  baa 
first  daacrtbad  tbe  condlUon  as  one  In  which 
tba  drlaklnff  of  tbe  alcoboUc  differs  from 
that  of  tbe  usual  public  In  lU  compulslve- 
neaa.  Tbe  ordinary  person  may  drink  for  a 
gT?3t  variety  of  reaaona.  whUa  tba 
drinks  bacauaa  ba  baa  to  If  be  to  goiaff  to  1 
life  and  Ita  tiaual  or  ""v^^ial  problems. 
(This  does  not  Imply  that  the  compulalaa 
cannot  be  treated.  It  can.  For  tba  asaal 
aloobollc.  however,  mora  than  self-belp  to 
needed.) 

r.  It  «aa  aoaad  that  aloobaltoai  to  a 
maillUai.  tisuaUy  raa<!bbif  ita 
final  atacaa  only  after  years  of  development. 

ThbrtUy.  a  clinical  picture  of  tbe  alcoholic 
waa  prseented.  describing  the  physical,  pey- 
cboiottoal.  and  social  characteristics  manl- 
tealad  by  many  alcoholics  in  the  later  stagaa 
of  tbe  disease. 

^urtbly.  tbe  functions  of  aicobol  In  Its 
relation  to  tbe  central  nervous  system  were 
dlacuaaad.  functions  which  operate  far  all 
peraoaa  whether  large  or  small  quaaHIlM 
are  Imbibed. 

rutbiy.  two  typaa  of  alaataMM  vara  tfa- 
ecribed  froaa  tba  paint  of  view  of  tba  onset 
and  developaaaDt  of  compulsive  drinking. 

With  this  background  of  understanding  of 
tbe  nature  of  alcoboitoat  U  to  nmiwaaU  aa  a 


next  step  to  daacrlbe  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem In  preeent  American  life,  available  metb- 
ods  of  therapy,  and  possible  steps  for  tbe 
achievement  of  prevention. 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE8ENTAT1V1B 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1949 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remar5cs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcoRD,  I  wish  to  submit 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  of  date  September  27.  1949.  as 
follows : 

PLATiMa  aairra 

America's  foreign  give-away  prograaia  for 
tbe  p>ast  fiscal  year  reached  a  record  high 
of  more  than  $5.000.000.000 — almoat  double 
tbe  ram  sent  abroad  the  year  before. 

Britain  was  not  tba  bispaac  baiiailiitoif. 
Germany  was.  Oermaay,  wbara  wa  ara  MM 
dismantling  Ipffaatrlal  plants,  some  of  which 
may  be  sblppad  to  Baaala. 

Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  three  former 
enemy  countries,  received  more  than  one- 
tblrd  of  this  country's  foreign  outlay  for 
fiscal  1949  Germany's  total  was  only  slightly 
under  tl  .000.000.000. 

Our  gifts  and  grants  to  foreign  nations 
alnea  tba  and  of  tba  war  have  amounted  to 
•ia,2a0.0C0.0O0.  Adding  to  that  figure  tlO.- 
080,000,000  in  forel^^n  loans,  and  the  total  baa 
been  t:^. 340 .000 ,000. 

Tet.  although  we  are  In  tbe  red  ourselvea, 
official  Waablngton  Is  giving  UtUe,  If  any, 
serious  tboufbt  to  the  necessity  of  scallxig 
down  thaaa  expendlturea.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, lioat  of  the  planning  baa  to  do  with 
new  programs.  An  oil  loan  to  Mexico.  Aid 
to  undeveloped  areaa  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Tbe  aaaumptlon  of  Britain's 
colonial  obligations  In  ladto^  and  tbe  Middle 
Ea£t. 

We'd  better  take  a  long  hard  look  into  all 
of  tbaaa  propoaitlons  before  going  further. 
Tbaaa  do-good  projects  have  a  way  of  start- 
ing small  and  growing  big. 

Take  tbe  Mexican  oil  deal.  The  m»t1/»«m 
wanted  9470.000.000  to  revive  and  expand 
their  production.  Thla  request  waa  scaled 
down  to  slightly  less  than  half  that  figure. 
Tben  bome  hitch  developed  In  tba  negotia- 
tions.    But  the  deal  Is  by  no  meana  dead. 

But  why  abould  American  tax  money  be 
used  to  flnanga  a  foreign  government-oper- 
ated oU  Infftti)  In  competition  with  our 
own  privately  owned  oil  Industry,  which  to 
one  of  our  larger  taxpayers?  Surely  we 
aren't  out  to  destroy  our  prlvata-anterprlaa 
system  with  its  own  hard-earned  dollars. 

We've  been  quite  generous  with  Mexico. 
Since  IMl  tbe  Kxport-Import  Bank  alone 
baa  granted  tbe  Maclean  Government  mora 
than  •SOOjOOO.OOO  In  loans  for  Improvement 
of  rallroaAi^  bpdroalacli Ic  developments,  and 
otbar  intfuatrlal  puipuaaa.  Haneaforth,  it 
would  aaam.  Maxloo  ootUd  gat  wbat  It  wanted 
tbfanmh  private  banking  channels.  But  our 
Oeaaiiunaat  sasnis  to  have  forgotten  that 
private  banking  channels  exist. 

Mexico  to  juat  oaa  country  In  Latin 
America.  If  tba  oil  laaa  to  granted,  our 
Government  will  ba  under  preesure  to  make 
atmllar  loana  to  BraiU  and  ChUe.  That  will 
JUit  ba  tba  "-r— ^g 

Bacauaa  of  tba  Mexican  proposal,  we  cant 
help  viewing  President  Truman's  point  4  pro- 
gram wltb  some  aiaptokMi-  Tba  Initial  ap- 
proprtotlon  of  tMuMBJM  raqaaatad  to  for 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  cotui- 
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trlea.  after  wbicb  It  to  laiiitoiil  that  private 
Investment  will  be  sucourayd  But  if  that 
Is  the  case,  why  Isnt  private  Invastaient  be- 
ing encouraged  In  Mejtlcu'? 

Quite  apart  from  the  point  4  i'"itrflf .  In- 
dia to  being  advanced  as  tbe  cometstooe 
around  which  certadn  State  Department  pro- 
flaaacca  piab  to  build  a  new  Far  Bastem  policy. 

India's  needs  are  coloaaal.  No  question 
about  that.  And  India  cannot  be  eonald- 
ered  apart  from  the  rest  of  tba  Far  Baat. 
which  bad  an  over-all  trade  dallctt  of  mora 
than  tl,C06  OCO.OQO  last  year.  First  of  all.  a 
food  problem  most  be  solved  before  aertoua 
be  given  to  IndustrlaUaattoa. 
tranaport  problems.  Aa  ap> 
paallng  case  can  be  mede  for  the  taaailTig 
millions  living  In  squalor  In  thaaa  long- 
neglected  areas.  But  thto  problem  can't  be 
solved  tn  a  day. 

When  ettthUBtaata  say  that  imleas  we  set 
quickly  and  on  an  tmpracadanted  scale  wa 
may  not  be  given  tlma  to  act  at  all.  we  aaa- 
pact  a  hock  tn  tba  bait  bacauaa  we've  bit 
before.  We're  In  so  deep  now  on  otbar  deals 
like  that  that  it  will  take  buiidoaers  to  dig  us 
cut. 


Tba 
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Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  pointing  up  a  bill 
introduced  ..by  our  industxious  colleague 
from  New  York.  Incidentally.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I.  too.  have  found  agreement 
among  many  constituents,  particularly 
members  of  the  bar,  with  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  this  editoriaL    It  follows: 

POOB    JtJDCMXNT 

Representative  KxNinrrH  B.  Kx&Tutc.  of 
■ew  York,  has  introduced  a  bUl  In  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  an  action  that  was  In 
poor  tasM.  The  bill  would  provide  that 
Jiistices  from  the  ITnlted  States  Supreme 
Court  should  not  be  permitted  to  give  char- 
acter evidence  or  testify  on  matters  of  opin- 
ion in  cur  courts. 

KxATiMG  brought  the  bill  out  after  Associ- 
ate Justices  Pellx  Frankfurter  and  Stanley 
Reed  testified  in  the  Algwr  Htos  trial  aa  char- 
acter witnesses  for  Hiss.  In  fact,  it  was 
laigely  through  the  good  ofHces  of  Justice 
Frankfurter  that  Hiss  held  positions  of  high 
importance  In  Government  circles. 

It  is  one  situation  to  testify  as  to  facts. 
But  the  spectacle  of  members  of  our  high- 
est court  testifying  as  to  Uie  character  of 
a  defendant  who  was  later  found  gxillty  by 
an  a  to  4  count  did  not  Increase  the  respect 
for  those  Justices  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

Nevw  before  in  history  has  a  Justice  of 
otir  Supreme  Court  gone  into  court  as  a  ciiar- 
acter  witness  In  a  criminal  trial. 

Since  tbe  Jtuy  was  spUt  In  Ite  verdict.  Hiss 
will  stend  ulal  again,  probably  some  time  in 
October.  Let  xm  suppose  that  he  had.  been 
convicted  and  the  Supreme  Court  were  asked 
to  review  that  Judgment.  Undoubtedly  Jus- 
tlcaa  Frankfurter  and  Reed  would  have  dis- 
qualified themselves,  leaving  seven  Justices 
to  hear  tbe  review.  It  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing fcM-  tbe  seven  to  uphold  a  convic- 
tion In  the  face  of  character-witness  testi- 
mony of  their  own  coUeagtitis. 


Fraaknirtcr   aarii 
aU  oat  er 


apotlaaa  reputattaaa  < 
mlt  crtawa.     Omeral  evidence  as  to  char- 
acter to  not  at  great  value  at  best. 

We  are  of  the  epiBton  that  tbe  Justices 
were  exerdalag  pear  ^d^pnent  in  appearing 
In  court  dortw  tbe  Htoa  trial. 


Sail  and  Water  Coascrvatiob 
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Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rkc- 
CRb.  I  insert  the  following  copy  of  an  es- 
say on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation, 
written  by  Mirs  Mary  Davis  BUlne.  of 
Broadway.  Rockingham  County.  Va.. 
which  won  Sr5;t  prize  in  a  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Harrisonburg-Rockingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  among  liigh 
school  students  of  Rockingham  County: 

The  aoU — which  all  of  us.  city  and  country 
people  alike,  live  from — is  our  Nation's  most 
Importent  resource.  Industry  and  Labor,  and 
profaaslonal  people  as  well  as  farmers,  have  a 
large  stake  in  the  country's  land.  Today  they 
are  all  rightly  concerned  about  America's 
productive  soil  and  water  resources;  they 
realize  as  never  before  that  these  basic  re- 
sources are  linked  directly  to  the  United 
Stetec  future  prosperity.  These  resources 
also  have  a  real  bearing  on  the  future  of 
civilization.  Food — which  comes  from  tbe 
soil — was  an  important  weapon  In  the  war 
and  it  is  Important  in  the  peace.  The  laud 
also  gives  us  fll>er  for  clothes  to  protect  our 
bodies,  wood  to  build  shelter  against  the  ele- 
ments, and  ore  from  which  to  faabion  tools. 

Land,  therefore,  to  our  base:  for  everj- 
thing  we  do,  ail  we  share,  even  whatever  we 
amount  to  as  a  ^reat  people,  begina  with  and 
rests  on  the  sustained  productivity  of  our 
agricultural  lands. 

If.  then,  our  land  and  water  to  so  important 
must  we  not  conserve  it?  How  shall  we  do 
this  you  say?  A  complete  soU  conservation 
program  on  every  farm  to  the  answer. 

What  is  a  soil -conservation  program?  Soil 
consen'atlon  Is  proper  u.^e  and  care  of  the 
land.  It  means  using  the  land  to  produce  the 
gr->ate:.t  amounts  of  the  things  most  needed, 
at  the  same  time  protecting  it  so  it  will 
not  lose  Ite  productiveness.  All  land  to  not 
alike.  Each  field  or  acre  must  be  used  for 
things  it  Is  best  suited  to  produce  and  pro- 
tected according  to  its  needs. 

All  measures  that  help  keep  the  land  pro- 
ductive are  tools  of  conservation.  Terraces, 
contouring,  organic  matter,  grass,  crop  rota- 
tions, fertilizer,  strip  cropping,  legumes, 
shrubs,  trees,  drainage  if  the  land  to  too  wet, 
and  irrigation  if  it  to  too  dry — all  of  those 
are  conservation  tools.  It  is  conservation 
whether  the  practices  are  used  separately 
or  together.  In  other  words,  soil  conserva- 
tion Includes  any  and  all  measures  that  will 
make  the  land  produce  more  without  dam- 
aging it. 

Now  let's  take  a  few  of  tliese  practices  and 
study  them. 

The  first  in  thto  itot  should  be  proper  use 
of  the  land.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  all  land  is 
classified  as  to  the  use  lor  which  it  to  best 
suited.    There  are  eight  clasees  in  this  plan. 

Class  I,  H.  and  m  lands  are  suitable  for 
continuous  cultivation.    Class  I  to  the  best, 


In  elsaaaa  IX  and  HI.  la 
tloa  to  good  farming,  special'  practioaa  ara 
needed  as  tbe  land  class  nwnbar 
ClaaB    IV    land    to 


cropland. 

C3aaa  V.  Vt.  and  vn  lands  are  suitable  oaly 
for  penaaaent  vagetatton  s\ich  as  grass  or 
Umber.  Hete.  too.  aa  In  class  I,  n,  and  IXX 
lands,  tbe  nuanbar  of  qMdal  praetieae  and 
Ibattattona  Innrasaea  aa  tbe  land  naaabar  in- 

Claaa  YIH  taad  can  properiy  ba  used  only 
tn  a  parmaiaent  type  of  aagetatlun  which 
wai  aot  be  harvested.  Generally  this  land  to 
adapted  for  wlMIife  tcfxigea.  In  aorae 
it  may  prorvMe  aa  easeOeat  alta  for  a 
farm  pond. 

This  plan  to  tbe  baae  at  prt^iar  aonaerve« 
tlon  methods. 

"BtaKe  tbe  achievement  of  our  IndepeTtd- 
ence.  he  Is  the  greateet  patriot  who  stops  tbe 
most  gullies."  If  thto  statement,  made  by 
Patrick  Henry  ISO  years  ago.  was  true  then 
It  is  dt  ubiy  true  today.  For  gulUes  are  now 
destroying  land  In  every  Stete.  Preventing 
and  contToUlnff  gulllea  to  certainly  an  Im- 
portent part  of  soil  conaarratlon.  Year  after 
year  they  are  destroying  aetes  of  good 
farm  land.  If  proper  methods  were  used 
this  would  not  happen. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  a  gully  to 
much  better  and  eaaler  than  to  control  It 
once  It  has  formed.  It  is  easy  to  stop  a  gully 
when  It  has  Just  begun  to  form,  but  If  tbe 
gully  to  neglected  for  some  time  It  can 
usually  be  checked  only  with  considerable 
work  and  at  no  little  expense.  Constant 
vigUance  to  necessary  to  forestall  gullying 
that  st^rte  from  aoma  practice  that  may 
seem  of  no  consequence.  Tbe  thoughtless 
driving  of  a  wagon  up  or  down  a  slope  In  a 
field  made  soft  by  rain  leaves  a  deep  rut  that 
may  develop  Into  a  large  gully  unless  it  to  in 
some  way  filled  immediately. 

The  first  step  in  preventing  gullies  to  to 
plan  or  replsn  the  farm  so  as  to  get  tbe  best 
I>os8lble  use  of  tlie  land.  Thto  will  include 
tbe  retirement  to  permanent  cover  of  such 
areas  as  are  definitely  too  steep  to  farm: 
utilization  of  tbe  better  agricultural  land  for 
cultivated  crops:  the  placing  of  moderately 
sloping  and  eroded  areas  in  meadow  or 
pasture,  if  such  areas  catuxot  be  economically 
tUled.  The  best  known  methods  of  control- 
ling erosion  on  thoss  slopes  that  must  be 
tilled  are  crop  rotations,  cover  crops,  strip 
cropping,  contour  cultivation,  and  terracing. 
The  use  of  fertilisers  and  tbe  oonservatlve 
graalng  of  pasture  or  range  also  protect  the 
land  from  erosion. 

One  of  tbe  most  important  considera- 
tions In  land  use  that  prevente  gullies  to  tbe 
proper  dieposal  of  excess  run -off  wster  from 
the  fields.  Kvery  farm  has  Ite  own  natural 
drainage  pattern,  which,  Ui  general,  it  to  dUB- 
cult  to  change.  ECxcept  for  minor  variations 
it  should  be  followed  iu  planning  fields. 

Once  the  gullies  hsve  formed  and  preven- 
tion to  too  late,  it  to  still  poaslble  to  stop 
serious  eroEion  in  the  gullies  and  cover  most 
of  them  with  vegetation.  If  a  field  Is  very 
badly  eroded  and  guUled  it  should  be  planted 
in  trees.  Lees  seriously  damaged  areas  may 
be  used  for  permanent  pasture  or  meadow. 
So,  by  preventing  gulUes  we  may  still  use 
the  land  for  crops,  where  by  letting  them  go 
we  have  to  plant  them  in  permj/nent  pasture 
or  trees. 

The  placing  of  farm  land  under  terrace 
ccmtrol  to  one  of  the  major  soU  oonserving 
practices  needed  throtigbout  this  cotmtry.  It 
to  estimated  that  there  are  90,65BfiO0  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  ctiltivation  that  need  to 
be  treated  by  thto  practice. 

Terracing  to  ridging  land  on  or  nearly  on 
the  ctmtour.  The  farmer  btulds  up  low  bar- 
riers— ridges  or  embankments — of  soU  across 
sloping  fields  to  intercept  rainfall.    Te 
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vttb  sUght  end* 

it    to   Mil 
Tlita 

off  too  •lowlj  to  c«ua«  troalon.  Tarrttdng 
■liouli  b*  prAcUewl  wbara  crop  rot«tlon«. 
•OBtotv  farming.  UMl  strip  OTOpplng  will  not 

li  Ukothcr  very  Important  tool 
ml  conMrratMrn.  Contourtng  U  piMVlBg. 
ftaatlng.  cultivating,  and  barYMtlng  ilopliig 
flaUlB  on  th»  l*v«l;  tluit  U.  farming  on  the 
itour.  around  hUlaldaa  with  etmrlng  fur- 
to  fit  tn«  lay  of  tha  land.  InaUad  of 
•tralgbt  fuiiowa  up-and-down  bill.  Tha 
cunx<  fiww  catch  ralnrall  and  allow  much 
of  It  to  aoak  Into  tha  ground.  Thla  con- 
aanraa  water  and  reduces  the  amount  of  aoU 
that  U  waahed  away.  Part  of  the  waUr  that 
aoaks  Into  the  aoU  la  uaed  later  by  crops. 
Another  part  U  added  to  the  underground 
supply  to  feed  springs,  wells,  strewns. 


the  sensible   way   of 

!•  tt/fU  farming  that  savaa  power. 

ptwenta  undva  waar  and  strain  on  equlp- 
it.   and   incnasis   crop  ytelda.     Recently 
all  over  the  country  reported  on  the 
tn   produetloo  when  contouring  Is 
Here  are  soma  of  their  reports.    Con- 
eomflelds  produaad  23  buabali 
than  adjacent  non< 

laported.  Contouring 
potato  ytaldB  44  buaheU  per  acre- 
reported  New  Tark  farmers.  Wheat  yields 
avaragad  4  buabela  par  acre  higher  on  the 
•on toured  than  on  Doneaatoured  fiaids — rc- 
poru  from  southern  Great  Plains  ahowad. 
Oottoo  ytaldB  averaged  29  pounds  more  par 
acra  on  tk*  oosloar  than  fields  that  were 
faraad  up  aad  dofwn  the  hill—Texas  fanners 
TlMaa  reports  prove  that  we  should 
use  oontuur  farming  aa  an  Implc- 
tt  ct  •a«iaar««tloo. 

cropping — another  nonaai  islluii 
-la  planUng  strips  of  cloaa-growtug 
plantt  tswuaa  altaruate  stripe  of  clean- 
tilled  row  erapB.  on  or  nearly  on  the  contour. 
tlM  atrlps  of  doae-growmg  plants  bold  wster 
and  keep  tt  from  eroding  the  cultivated  strip 
below  They  also  catch  soil  picked  up  by 
water  from  the  plumed  ttrlpe  above  straining 
H  out  of  the  run-off.  This  Is  used  In  many 
sections  where  tlMra  art  gentle  alopaa. 
Crop  rotation  la  an  Important  conaenratlon 
fcacause  It  kcepa  the  soil  productive  and 
It.  Crop  rotation  la  alternating 
production  of  varloua  cropa  on  a  piece  of  land. 
In  a  good  rotation,  one  crop,  or  serlea  of 
cropa  helpa  the  next  crop.  Tor  example, 
nitrogen — needed  for  plant  growth— u  added 
to  the  soil  by  leg\imee.  such  as  clover,  alfalfa, 
•ad  wupaaa.  The  plants  have  the  power  to 
taka  Bttrogen  out  of  the  air  and.  through 
their  roou.  store  It  In  the  soil  After  they 
have  rotted,  the  nitrogen  can  be  used  for 
growth  by  planu  that  do  not  have  the  powar 
to  fei  nitroaan.  aneta  aa  earn,  oottoo.  and  po- 
MaUMtmm  oTlaB  are  uaad  with  strip 
by  mhtfttng  th*  clos*-growtng  strips 
tilled  strips  St  fixed  periods  In  this 
aray  the  sod  is  improved  by  the  same  cropping 
eyetem  uaed  to  stop  eroalon. 

Many  farma  have  good  sites  for  ponds. 
where  a  suitable  tlte  exlsu.  no  better  uae 
can  tM  made  of  such  land  than  to  develop  tt 
for  the  production  of  flah  for  the  farm  fam- 
ily. Thu  Is  also  a  good  conaanrattoo  toot  aa 
tt  uosissrvss  rain  and  covers  any  badly  rut- 
tad  place  which  cannot  be  uaed  for  anything 
alee. 

The  objectlvaa  of  this  eaaay  are 
to  lu  readers  the  importance  of 
water  conaarvatloa.  thereby  putting  ^rtcul- 
ttiral  land  to  Ma  moat  pTduetlva  use  ac- 
aotdlaf  to  ttamtftmottem,  and  than  protect- 
tag  tba  toad  tnm  awalou  by  sou  eonaarving 
practlcaa.  CDnaarvatkm  of  the  topeoll  pro- 
vidaa  Improved  aaonotwto  farming  unlu. 
Thla  BOt  only  affacta  a  particular  farm,  but 
alao  tba  Watlon  aa  a  arhola.  Motature  la  m- 
dtHSd  to  soak  into  tba  iiwiud  wkara  it  faUa 


reducing  flooda  to  aotna  extent  and  ralalng 
tha  loeal  water  table.  X^aaa  alltlng  and  waah- 
Ing  oecura.  thua  astandlng  tha  life  and  de« 
creaaing  tha  amount  of  required  mainte- 
nance on  all  roada.  fllla.  brldgaa.  navigable 
waterways,  and  harbors,  ^ood  and  cover  are 
available  for  wUdllfe  to  help  Incrsw  their 
population.  AU  this  contrlbiitaa  to  Improv- 
ing tha  welfare  and  health  of  the  paople. 

Soil  eooaarratlon  la  good  farm  manage- 
ment and  reeults  in  additional  Income  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  and  expense.  Soil  con- 
servation pro -Ides  security  not  only  for 
farmers  snd  others  of  thla  generation,  but 
also  for  generations  to  come. 


Army  FUk-PvckaM  Policy 
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Wednesday.  September  2i.  1949 

Mr.  SCUDDER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlLs  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Humboldt  Standard  of  September  19. 
1949: 

ST  Lcaar  ss.ooe  rtaKXBMXM  Aax  xxracrxs  to 
joaa   trwiMa   raowiaaa   buthvc    flam 


SXATTLX.  September  17— A  new  Army  Quar- 
termaster Corps  fUh-purchaae  policy  which 
may  cost  33.000  Jobe  on  the  Pacific  coast 
arotued  flsblng  circles  bera  tcmlglit. 

E.  A  Rutherford,  vice  prealdent  of  tba  San 
Juan  Flah  and  Packing  Co..  said  the  Army 
had  told  blm  It  Intended  to  stop  purchaaea  In 
Seattle  for  the  armed  forces  In  Japan  and 
tba  South  Pacific,  and  transfer  thoee  pur- 
chaaea to  the  Japanaaa  market  October  10. 

He  said  tba  tip  on  the  Army's  plans  bad 
come  Irom  San  Francisco  and  that  he  per- 
sonally contacted  the  Quartermaster  General 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  who  confirmed  the 
report. 

The  flsh  purchases,  up  to  now  made  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  In  Seattle,  amount 
to  from  7.000.000  to  8.000.000  pounda  annu- 
ally The  measuremenu  all  are  on  filleted 
flah.  would  mean  from  IS.000.000  to  16.000.000 
fiah. 

Rutherford  said  that  because  packers  al- 
ready have  laid  In  several  million  pounds  In 
anticipation  of  the  Army  orders,  this  fish 
will  have  to  be  dumped  on  the  local  markets 
If  tha  Army  goea  through  with  lu  "buy- 
Japaneee"  plans. 

He  said  the  order  already  has  resulted  In 
his  San  Juan  company  lajrlng  off  SO  boata 
employing  an  average  of  6  men  each,  and 
50  shoraalde  employeaa. 

He  eatlmatcd  the  entire  Fugat  Sonnd  area 
would  have  to  lay  off  a  total  at  MOO  to  4.000 
men.  and  that  on  a  coaat-wlda  baala.  unem- 
ploymant  wlU  total  aft.000.  aa  the  effect  of 
stKh  an  order  would  be  coast-wtde.  purchases 
iMlng  centrallaad  here. 

Rutherford  said  Caltfomla.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  packi  rs  are  now  contacting  their 
fongraaslonal  delegations  tn  an  effort  to  per- 
the   Army    to    reaclnd    ita    projected 


He  aald  alao  the  Industry  Is  tryli^  to  gat 
a  rider  on  the  McCarran  bUl  wblcb  would 
prohibit  Army  purchaae  of  fUh  In  Japan. 
Tha  McCarran  bill  as  written  prohibits  pur- 
chase of  Japaneee  meata  on  the  grounds  It 
la  subject  to  contamination. 

Joe  Jurlch.  secretary  of  the  International 
Plabarmfan  and  AlUad  Workars  of  America 
(CIO)  «M  hU  union  U  eooparatlag  doaaly 
with  tha  tndXMtry  and  alao  la  aendlng  pro- 
teau  to  ~ 


Nadfatack  GiTes  Little  Leaxue  a  Bif 
HaB4 
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Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
nectlcut  Industry  in  Its  September  IMt 
Issue  features  an  article  relating  to  the 
organization  of  a  little  league  In  iny 
home  town  of  Naugatuck.  Conn. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  on  June  5  to 
be  present  at  the  dedication  ceremonies 
at  the  little  league  stadium  and  to 
note  the  great  interest  shown  by  citizens 
of  Naugatuck  in  this  venture.  The  first 
■cdaon  has  been  successfully  completed 
with  bojrs  from  ages  8  to  12  competing 
for  the  trophy  symbolic  of  league  su- 
premacy. 

The  lessons  taught  our  youth  through 
this  medium  could  not  be  achieved 
by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  by  governmental  agencies.  Team 
play,  sportsmanship,  responslbiiity.  and 
heiUthful  exercise  were  all  accomplished 
without  recourse  to  sermons  on  Juvenile 
delinquency.  The  young  boys  comported 
themselves  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
captured  the  hearta  of  the  thousands 
who  witnessed  the  season's  play.  A  feel- 
ing of  deep  satLsfaction  was  gained  also 
by  those  who  contributed  so  greatly  of 
their  time,  efforts,  and  money  to  make 
this  venture  successful. 

Having  observed  the  fruits  of  this  la- 
bor I  can  recommend  to  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  this  method  of 
aiding  our  youngsters  while  at  the  same 
time  experiencing  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
by  contributing  in  some  small  way  to  a 
better  world. 

The  article  follows: 
wacgatcck  crvsa  ltttls  lxsccic  a  bic  »*«— 

(iDrroB's  Note.— This  article  repeals  ana  of 
many  effective  methods  which  may  be  uaed 
by  industry  and  business  management  to 
make  worthy  contributions  to  progreaalTe 
community  projecta.  By  taking  the  active 
leadership  In  such  projects,  management  can 
demoDatrate  that  bualneaa  organizations  are 
Intaraatad  in  the  advancement  of  human  wel- 
fare aa  well  as  In  biiilnam  profits  which  make 
thU  advancement  poaalble  Fiirthermore 
such  demonstratlona  of  Interest  In  people 
pave  the  way  for  greater  acceptance  of  all 
educational  programs  about  the  advantages 
of  our  American  way  of  life  ) 

ThU  u  the  story  of  how  llttle-leagua  baae- 
ball  was  Introduced  In  Raoiatuck.  Conn., 
how  It  wa3  encouraged  and  ftaanced  by  an 
active  communlty-serrtce  organisation,  and 
was  parlayed  Into  a  tM.OOO  recreational  ac- 
tivity for  youth  It  U  the  story  of  how  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  footwear  plant, 
located  In  the  same  town,  enhanced  Its  com- 
n.unity»ralatK»s  program  through  entire 
participaMoa  la  tba  project. 

The  flMHt  growing  thing  in  baseball  today 
la  tha  Uttla  laagtia  set-up  m  which  young- 
sters of  8  to  12  play  with  all  the  trappings  of 
the  major  leagues  The  idea  waa  originally 
conceived  by  Carl  Stota.  of  Wllttamaport.  Pa., 
and  tn  tba  aummer  of  1»36  his  plan  of  a  little 
Itogua  hsgau  taking  shape.  The  plan  was  a 
good  one  wblcb  baa  quickly  snowbaUed  Into 
a  national  OMvamant. 

In  IMS  a  total  of  157  mtle  leaguaa.  moatly 
of  4  teama.  operated  tn  6  durervnt 
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to  go  tn  11 
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ready 

by  dprti  1.  aad  otbers 
ct  bateg  organized.    The 
fltmaird   by   a    national 
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axKl  fanfare  at  a  real  world 

little  league  was  bom  at  a 
of  the  local  Kxehange  Club  In  bli 
role  aa  goaat  speaker  at  the  club's  September 
14.  1948.  macttns.  Edward  T.  McGrath.  pub- 
lic relatlona  director  of  tha  United  Statea 
Rubber  Co.'s  footwear  plant,  truly  started 
the  ball  rolling  f^;»aklng  on  the  need  for 
more  recreational  fadUtlaa  In  the  borough. 
Ur.  McGrath  deaerlbed  the  Uttle-league  pro- 
He  told  of  Ita  purpoaea  and  operation. 
spoke  of  tha  national  championship 
toornament.  aponaored  by  the  United  States 
Bubt>er  Co. 

The  reaction  and  enthualam  of  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Exchange  Quh  waa  so  spontane- 
ous that  they  voted  at  that  same  meeting  to 
sponaor  a  Itttla  laagoa  in  Naugatuck.  From 
ail  quarters  latmaiii.  fraternal,  community, 
and  raUgloUa  organisations.  Industrial  and 
bualneaa  firms,  and  individuals  evidenced 
their  whole-hearted  approval  through  sub- 
stantial coctnbutkma  of  money,  materials. 
equipment,  and  volunteer  labor.  Hopkins 
Park  waa  choaan  aa  tba  idaal  qwt.  and  now. 
Juat  a  year  Later.  Naugatuck  haa  a  miniature 
big-league  ball  park  built  from  acratch  and 
tailored  exclusively  for  Uttle-ieage  play. 

There  is  a  complete  outfield  fence  filled 
with  sda  paid  for  by  local  mercantile  and 
tndnatrlal  eoncema.  Just  like  btg-league  ball 
It  la  buUt  rougtily  on  a  180-foot  arc 
plate,  over  wbtcb  the  boys  can  bit 
home  nma.  Thoe  are  bleachers  running  the 
lenrth  of  each  foul  line.  There  Is  an  electric 
sctx^board  on  which  balls,  strikes,  and  outa 
are  registered  by  a  remote-control  switch- 
panel  In  a  preaa  boa  behind  home  plate.  A 
well-eqfutppiKi  dubhouae  and  cinder -block 
snd  roofed-in  dugouts  for  the  teama  have 
been  tnclud«<l.  As  each  new  batter  cornea  to 
the  plate  bla  name  and  position  are  an- 
nounced over  a  publlc-addreaa  system.  Three 
umplrea.  qualified,  but  unpaid  volunteers, 
run  the  gamea. 

The  boys  have  masteiad  the  fundaaMMtola 
of  the  gama  under  the  dlraetloa  of  qualified 
coaches.  Itiere  are  pitchers  arbo  can  curve 
tham  acroaa.  fielders  who  can  haul  in  long 
drlvaa  on  the  dead  run.  and  hitters  who  can 
lay  down  perfect  bunts  or  knock  the  ball  over 
the  outfield  fence.  League  games  are  played 
three  nights  a  week — on  Mondays.  Wadnea- 
daya.  and  Ftldaya— drawing  between  500  and 
1.0tO  fans  a  night  1b  a  town  with  a  total 
ition  of  a  Itttla  ovsr  ao.OOO. 
fully  a  comnMOilty  project  with  more 
than  a  dosen  organisations  actively  In  back 
of  It.  the  Little  League  continues  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  UMted  States  Rubber  foot- 
wear plant.  The  company  haa  contributed 
a  substantial  sum  to  the  league  treasury  and 
bas  forchased  billboard  space  on  the  fence 
eadoalng  the  field.  Just  before  the  open- 
ing game  they  completely  outfitted  the  four 
teams  with  United  States  Rubber  special 
Keds  Infleider  bal  canvas  shoes  However. 
the  company's  contributions  have  been 
planned  so  that  tbey  are  in  lice  with  those 
of  other  nsrrchants.  organizations  and  in- 
doatrics  and  have  l>een.  in  proportion,  nei- 
ther more  nor  lesa. 

Personnel  from  the  footwear  plant  who 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  active  in  the 
organizatioa  and  administration  of  the 
Naugatuck  Little  League  Include  Ralph 
Stot2  of  tha  purcliaslng  department,  brother 
of  the  Little  League  founder,  vice  president. 
and  the  following  who  are  members  of  the 
Little  League  Board  of  Directors:  Edward  T. 
UcQrath.  Itiomas  Dillon  and  Thomas  Scally 
of  the  company'i  <tapartment  of  public  rela- 
tions and  amployaea  services:  Albert  Bens 
from  product  development.  James  Nles  from 
the  mechanical  department,  and  Arthur 
Vandeventer  from  the  industrial  engineering 


department.  rron  Its  New  York  head- 
quarters the  United  Stataa  Sahba  Co..  spon- 
•ors  and  gtves  financial  >«****»g  to  the  Littla 
World  Sanaa  hdd  to 
to  guldad  by 

Ytas  Pridant 
a   PassiBi. 
WllUam    F     Kelly.    Bead    Coach 
Wwtniiisij  and  Umptra  in  Qilef  Rumal 
Weavtng. 

It  baa  been  aattsMtad  that  tba  Uttla 
litagtM  Stadium  aa  IK  standi  today  eould  not 
have  been  otmstnicted  on  a  ocmtraet  beats  for 
lem  than  MIMXIO  to  a4ft.000.    And  ya*.  tba  an> 

sens  bas  auMle  tt  poasltale  to  irtriiiliai  ttis 
project  at  a  cost  of  a  little  mors  than  tl  .000. 

On  Sunday.  June  5,  the  new  gtadimn  waa 
dedicated  in  impreaatve  and  touching  cere- 
monies to  the  msasoiy  at  Peter  J  Fbley.  •^ha 
dean  of  Conneetieat  soadtes."  wtto  served  aa 
sporta  eoarh  of  Naogatoek  Hif  h  School  from 
IMS  ontU  his  death  to  1»4«.  A  fitting  me- 
morial has  been  placed  In  right  center  field 
near  the  scoreboard  as  a  lasting  reminder  of 
the  tnan  for  whom  the  league  and  staditim 
were  named.  The  mamortel  is  Inacrlbed: 
"Dedicated  to  tt»e  memory  at  Peter  J.  Foley, 
a  man  of  vision,  ftrmneaa.  and  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, whoee  belief  to  American  youth 
brouflrht  glory  to  them  and  to  Naugatuck." 

Community  spirit  of  the  finest  type  nnr- 
tand  Naugaruck's  UtUe  League.  It  has 
given  the  borough  not  only  a  monument  to 
<Mie  of  its  greatMt  ctttaeEW.  but  a  living  ex- 
ample of  {UDgreaslvenesa. 


lacrease  of  Postal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 


OP  masouax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1949 

Mr.  BLARST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  I  am  happy  to  announce 
my  support  of  the  pending  bill.  H.  R. 
4495.  to  provide  necessary  salary  in- 
creases and  other  benefits  for  postal  em- 
ployees. I  have  supported  this  bill  in 
committee  and  believe  its  enactment  at 
this  time  is  only  simple  Justice  to  the 
many  thousands  of  loyal,  faithful,  and 
efficient  postal  employees.  While  I  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  possible  to  do  exact 
Justice  insofar  as  providing  sick  and 
annual  leave  for  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployees, it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  is  at 
least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

That  additional  salary  legislation  is 
necessary  might  perhaps  best  be  shown 
from  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks  concerning  the  economic  status 
of  postal  employees.  This  survey  shows 
that  approximately  30  percent  of  all 
postal  employees  in  St.  Louis  either  have 
their  wives  gainfully  employed  or  must 
themselves  resort  to  additional  part-time 
work.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  CMidi- 
tion  is  healthy.  It  destroys  a  wholesome 
family  life  and  contributes  to  juvenile 
delinquency.  Approximately  76  percent 
of  the  employees  of  the  St.  Louis  office 
have  been  forced  either  to  go  into  debt 
or  increase  previous  debts  during  the  past 
year,  and  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
employees  surveyed  have  been  able  to  de- 
crease their  debts.    It  is  interesting  in 


this  coiinecttoQ  to  note  that  55  percent 
of  these  employees  were  forced  to  eaaii 
in  war  mwtogs  bonds,  and  tn  addltioa  » 
large  percentage  were  compelled  to  bor- 
Mney  on  their  insurance.  To  mc 
thiiigs  indicate  that  the  s^artea 
presently  beinc  paid  to  these  «npioyw 
are  entirdy  inadequate  under  present- 
day  conditions. 

I  shall  vote  tor  the  paasage  of  thtt  k^»- 
Iatk»  aad  I  hope  that  my  colleacuw  wfl 
give  It  unanimous  approval. 


Akakaif;  Its  Extent,  Tkerapy,  •mi 
PrevMtian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOOTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  2t,  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  R«c- 
o*».  I  include  the  foUo^ing  article  by 
Selden  D.  Bacon.  Ph.  D..  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  Yale  University: 

MMJcamouaM,:  tn  Brmrr.  Tbbupt.  aub 
PaavsiiTjuM 

(By  Selden  D.  Bacon.  Ph.  D.,  asKdated  pro- 

faHsr  of  sodolagy.  Tale  nnlvarsity) 

I  mimi  OP  THS  paosLKK 

Alcoholism  la  one  of  tha  moat  prevalent 
diseaaes  in  America.  Approximately  3.000.000 
persons  are  afflicted;  about  a  quarter  of  these, 
in  the  moat  advanced  staijea,  liave  bean 
ttfmad  chronic  alcoholics;  the  other  three- 
quarters  have  twan  called  chronic  eaoeaalve 
drtnkera.  Aa  deacrlt>ed  In  tha  first  part  at 
this  report,  all  3,000.000  are  comptxlaive  drink- 
ers, are  t>scoming  prograalvcly  sicker,  and 
are  generally  charaetartssd  in  various  de- 
gree by  the  ph3faical.  paycbologieal.  and  ao- 
clal  maatfastationa  elaborated  parevloualy. 
The  tarna  alcoholic  will  t>e  uaed  to  refer  to 
ail  3.000.000.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  no  adequate  direct  count  of  alcoholics 
exists.  Even  the  scanty  recortla  available 
rarely  are  adeqiiate  and  almotit  iawa3rs  eno- 
merata  nourepreaentatlva  aelecUona  of  alco- 
holica.  such  as  those  In  mantal  hospitals,  or 
persons  recorded  dying  froiu  aieotaollam,  etc. 
This  lack  of  direct  evidence  is 
tic  of  social  problems  for  which 
solution  tiaa  been  found  and  atX)Ut  which 
there  haa  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  but  Uttla 
serious  study. 

Diatrihvtion  bf  age  and  tea 

The  3.000.000  alcoholics  are  not  evenly  scat- 
tered throughout  the  populat.on.  There  ure 
no  alcoholics  leas  than  15  years  of  age  and 
aimoet  none  under  20.  The  great  mass  of 
alcoholics  are  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
55;  ahout  95  percent  are  between  30  and  Sb. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  lia- 
tween  the  rates  of  alcoholism  among  men 
and  women.  About  85  percent  bf  ail  cases 
in  the  United  States  are  male.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  distribution  for  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  health  of  our  society  are 
indeed  great.  The  Incidence  of  3.000.COO 
alcoholics  in  a  total  population  of  131,700,- 
000  is  serious  enough.  2I4  percent  of  the 
whole.  But  the  Incidence  of  2,423.000  male 
alcoholics  between  20  and  65  in  the  total 
United  States  male  population  of  the  same 
age  (38,745,000)  is  6V4  percent.  What  thla 
means  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  mili- 
tary, religious,  political,  and  parental  cate- 
gories of  the  society  Is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
sider,    lu  relation   to  the   total  population 
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90JOO0JKO.    Um 

EHstri^uticm  h$  r«f«o«  mnd  eulturml  orlfdt 

ii  fooBtf  tiM  mumtij  ovtr.  but 

In  tbe 
Ite  4lnet  «MMal  rtgnlflMnw 
CMi  b«  attaclMd  to  this.  The  itrmln  oC  dty 
IU«  and  tte  Tvry  Impcrfvct  •tnicturtnc  of 
•oeUl  orgMittition  In  arb«n  tr«a«  may  r««ult 
IndiTiduai  maUuljuatiiMnt  tban  doM 
bvtur  adjx»l«d  nanl  aoelMy.  It 
■■9  to  that  Uk«  city  attnsti  a  high  piopor- 
ttoa  <tf  ▼ariaat  p«apaalttlM  frooa  tH*  rural 
ansa.  Tbla  tfoaa  do!  ta  any  way  Imply  that 
tlM  rural  ar*aa  lack  aa  atooholtam  probtem 
•or  that  acm*  rural  araaa  do  not  hava  a  tat« 
than  aooM  urt>an  area*. 

dtfv  Bwrkadly  tn  groupa 

Polaa.inah. 

■atlTt  white  AairleaBs  have 

and  Oraaka  havt  low 

la  rare. 

Aa  aaalmlTatlow  to  Aamrtmn  coltxir*  pat- 
tarns  Incraaaaa.  tba  aleohcdlaa  rata  tanda  to 
approach  th«  avaniva  <lwailmi  rata:  e.  g . 
for  fleandinaTtana.  artgtoatly  poaaaaainc  high 
tba  rata  dacraaaaa;  for  Italians  the  rate 


by  edMcation.  wealth,  and 
oeeupmtiofi 

It  wooM  appaar  tlMt  alcohoilca  coma  from 
c€  tba  populattaa  tenfar  aa  family 
waalth.  and  a<»eatlou  arc  con- 
It  has  bean  anoasted  that  the 
lilgliaaf  and  lowast  strata  produces  greater 
proportionately  than  the  so-called 
not  baaa  prored. 
with  atataaaanu  that 
an  abnormally 
but  tha  sTi- 
Is  Dooa  too  (ood.  NaturaUy  enough. 
aftar  a  eartata  phaaa  of  alc<dtoUsm  has  been 
raaehad.  soma  occupations,  bccauaa  of  skill 
fa^utxaaasnta.  ara  oMra  unlikely  for  the 
dutmle  lashrtafes  whlls  othsra.  such  as  casual 

Contrary  to  at  least 
popular  myth,  bartandars  show  a  high 
rate  Whathar  tt  bs  as  otnas  or  aSact.  it  doaa 
saam  that  orcnpstlona  vhleh  tatarfara  with 
or  disrupt  participation  tn  family  and  neigh- 
borhood liXe  (aa  In  tha  caaa  of  the  traveling 
aalaaman.  the  actor,  tha  migratory  worker. 
aad  parhapa  the  nauMpaper  reporter)  show  a 
nuhar  high  rate. 

Impact  of  aleofiolum 
la  tha  Arst  pan  at  thla  raport  it  was  tndl- 
that  la  ths  talsr  atagaa  of  alcoholum 

il. 
ttahould 
out  hare  that  theaa  aspects  of 
tloo  ara  not  only  chronic  and  be- 
•SOM  prograaatTciy  wmaa,  but  that  they  af- 
fbet  ths  tadtvMttal's  entire  aslstsnes.  Tha 
aicohnttc^  psftholuglcal  state  la  aot  llBattad 
to  bHidsrs,  his  deteriorstini;  social  adjijat- 
ia  not  merely  affected  during  a  spree, 
are  the  dramatic  moatanta.  plainly  ob- 
by  ochart.  Tha  phyateal  condition 
Bead  not  always  ba  bad  and  la  uaually  suscep- 
tlbla  to  rapid  Impcovamant.  Tha  paycho- 
loglcal  and  social  tactora.  howrrar.  color  all 
the  IndtttdMSfa  attttudea  and  actlTttles.  the 
dally  roHttaMi  and  the  unusiial  situations. 
tha  Impact  and  eatant  of  alco- 
lar  graatar  than  thoM  of  ■  cold, 
rn  leg.  or  aaariaa.  Alcoholism  U  s 
oowtlnnlng.  prnfrsaalTa  dissaas  of  tha  antlra 


la  a  eauis  tt  i 

and  a  aourca  of  aarar-anding  insecurity  and 
•aHaty  For  arary  ore  of  the  3.000.000 
tly  afllctad  tt  la  poasible  to  add  ona.  two. 
Uvaa  haaa  baaa  traglcaUy  ax- 
by  tha 


of  aieoAoiitm 
daarth  of  propa- 
UteratUM  vplaMBlBf  Um  social 
of  alsohollaM.  aad  although 
thara  hava  been  a  few  aerloua  attampta  «o 
radnn  the  coat  to  society,  tt  ta  almoat  tm- 
poaslhla  to  make  a  aattsfactory  analysis  In 
quanutatlve  terms.  Parhapa  tha  graataat 
coat  la  to  ba  found  In  tha  loaa  at  manpower 
due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  6  pareant 
of  the  adult  male  population  Is  affected. 
This  loaa  to  the  morality,  tha  economy,  and 
tha  ganaral  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
aoetaty  can  hardly  ba  eatlmated. 

In  addlUon  to  tbU  loss  la  the  ekpaaaa  en- 
tailed in  chronic  attempts  at  aUsrlatlon. 
raatralnt.  and  repair.  Poltca.  oourta.  Jalla. 
general  boapltala,  rallgioua  ■jsnclai.  social 
agaactae.  public  dapartaiants  of  welfare  and 
chanty.  Insurance  companies,  relief  organ- 
isations, private  charitlea.  Federal  hoapltals. 
mental  hoapltals.  visiting  nurse  associations, 
domcatlc  relations  bureaus,  and  so  on.  are 
constantly  faced  with  tha  raaponalbllity  of 
doing  something  about  the  alcoholic,  his  ac- 
Uvities.  aad  hla  dspaadsats.  Bayond  thu 
aict  of  ezpsadttura  la  tha  loaa  soffarad  by  em- 
ployars  through  abaenteelsm.  personnel  tum- 
orar.  lowered  morale,  and  accidents.  Loaa 
occasioned  by  the  actions  or  nonactlvlty  of 
alcohoUca  who  bold  firfaaiioiial  or  executive 
Is  hardly  suasspSAla  to  accounting. 
suffered  by  storekaepars,  by  those 
lending  money  to  alcoholics,  and  by  com- 
plete strangara  who  amy  be  Injured  physi- 
cally, morally,  or  financially,  are  also  un- 
countable. For  those  who  are  unsatisfied  un- 
less coats  can  ba  defined  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  centa.  It  haa  been  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  IMO  data  that  alcchoUam  coat  the  Ameri- 
can public  about  tl. 000.000.000  for  that  year: 
this  aatlmata  probably  was  conservative. 

n.  TaxATmirr  or  alcoholism 
In  the  last  100  years  the  American  public 
has  raaponded  to  this  problem  by  denying 
tt.  by  laughing  at  it.  by  cursing  drinkers, 
drunks,  and  distillers,  by  putting  alcoholics 
In  Jalla.  by  charity,  by  a  shaking  of  beada.  by 
passing  laws  against  drinking.  One  organl- 
aatlon  haa  made  a  steady,  earnest  attempt  to 
help  tha  Inebriate,  tha  Salvation  Army:  Its 
accomplishments,  however,  are  by  their  very 
nattire  not  susceptible  of  scientific  evalua- 
tion. All  the  other  raapooaaa  are,  of  course, 
escapist,  ludicrous,  or  eren  vicious.  This  Is 
not  to  deny  that  various  Individuals,  includ- 
ing many  physicians,  have  tried  to  help  al- 
cohoUca.  aometlmea  with  fair  success. 

In  the  last  12  years,  however,  three  de- 
velopments give  promlae  of  more  efficient 
reaction  to  this  old.  old  problem :  ( 1 )  The  rise 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous:  (2)  the  vigorous 
renewal  of  research,  eapcclally  at  Tale  Unl- 
varMty:  and  (3)  a  national  program  of  public 
education  and  of  eatabllaliment  of  facilities 
to  sM  alcohoUes  through  ths  national  Com- 
mittee for 


General  principlea  of  treatment 

In  tha  report  on  the  general  nature  of  al- 
coholism it  waa  pointed  out  that  the  alco- 
holic (a)  was  a  compulalve  drinker,  (b)  was 
aflUctad  with  a  progreaalve  condiuon.  and  (Ci 
waa  affected  psychologically,  socially,  and 
tutially  physically.  To  be  effective,  treat- 
ment must  recognise  and  work  wt(i(Ci  all  these 
aapaeta.  Treatment  which  Is  concArnad  only 
with  sisohul  Intake  or  only  iillli  pbijslfsl 
condition  or  only  with  tha  current  econom- 
ic problem  will  not  affect  alcoholism.  The 
sIcohoUc  praaanta  a  sarlaa  of  problema.  aome 
msdlcal.  aoma  paychlatrlc.  some  psychologi- 
cal, some  locial.  in  the  broadest  meaning  of 
that  term.  The  dtsaaaa  ta  not  any  ona  of 
theaa:  tt  ta  tha  cootMaatlon  of  all  of  them 
wtth  ascaaalva.  chronla,  oaaipvlslTa  drinking. 

With  this  general  oiiSHlallsa  ss  to  tha  na- 
txire  of  ths  problem  tt  ta  poaalble  to  turn  to 
the  purpoaa  of  tha  treatment.    To  uaa  sharp- 


ly daflnad  terma.  cure  la  not  tha  ptirpoaa  of 
treatment.  It  may  be  the  purpoae  of  future 
dscartaa.  but  not  at  the  preaent  time.  Cure 
would  mean  that  the  individual  would  break 
the  prograaalve  development,  would  bacoma 
physically,  psychologically,  and  socially  ad- 
Justed,  and  could  drink  alcoholic  beveragea 
without  compulsion,  without  reviving  the 
alcoholic  syndrome.  No  known  treatment 
can  or  doea  claim  such  an  accomplishment. 
Ttaatment  today  alms  at  physical,  psycho- 
logical, and  social  rehabilitation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Individual  can  live  acceptably. 
In  his  own  eyes  and  In  the  eyea  of  the  com- 
munity, without  alcohol. 

There  Is  no  single  step,  no  specific  medi- 
cine, no  unique  social  measure  for  the 
achievement  of  thla  goal.  A  combination  of 
techniques  is  required,  a  combination  most 
readily  achieved  through  the  cUnlc  ap- 
proach. This  calls  for  a  facility  for  alco- 
holics maintaining  in-patient  and  out-pa- 
tient services,  staffed  by  a  medical  man.  a 
psychiatrist,  a  paychologist.  a  psychiatric 
social  worker,  a  recovered  alcoholic  (wtth 
special  training)  aaaiat  ng  in  therapy,  and 
the  use  of  other  specialists  as  required.  Such 
a  clinic  should  maintain  the  closest  working 
relationships  with  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
with  hoapltals.  with  social  agencies  such  aa 
the  family  society,  with  the  local  medical  so- 
ciety, wtth  courts,  probation  and  parole  de- 
partments, and  so  on. 

Therapeutic  procedures 
No  set  rule  for  procedures  can  be  set  down, 
nor  does  this  report  pretend  to  be  a  manual 
for  dlnlc  workers,  but  a  statement  of  the  sort 
of  problem  encovmtered  and  the  type  of 
solution  available  may  help  acquaint  the 
rasdar  with  a  broad  picture  of  the  treatment 
procaaa.  Two  problems  must  be  dealt  wtth 
early  in  the  procedure:  (1)  A  decialon  aa  to 
the  degree  of  cooperation  present  in  the  alco- 
holic: (2)  a  diagnosis  of  the  type  of  alcohol- 
ism involved.  It  is  commonly  said  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  for  the  alcoholic  unleas  he  or 
she  Is  willing  to  admit  a  drinking  problem, 
la  willing  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 
la  wUlhif  to  accept  help  in  that  trial.  With 
this  stataoMnt.  which  is  partly  true,  goes  the 
Implicit  assumption  that  a  given  alcoholic 
Is  or  la  not  willing.  The  implicit  assumption 
la  quite  misleading.  John  Jones  may  not  be 
willing  In  1943.  but  may  be  slightly  or  half- 
way or  completely  willing  in  1944,  may  be 
unwilling  at  10  o'clock,  but  willing  at  11 
o'clock.  He  may  always  be  unwilling  Insofar 
as  his  wife  is  concerned,  but  quite  amenable 
to  the  whole  Idea  of  rehabilitation  on  talking 
with  a  recovered  alcoholic.  The  very  idea  of 
a  peychiatrist  may  make  htm  as  stubborn  aa 
an  alcoholic  can  be  (and  that  is  stubborn  In- 
dead  ) ,  but  the  approach  of  a  trained  pastoral 
counselor  may  find  him  sincerely  coopera- 
tive Furthermore,  the  wall  of  defenaea  de- 
veloped over  many  years  as  a  protective  mech- 
anism may  have  become  too  great  for  the 
alcoholic  himself  to  surmount  without  ex- 
pert assistance.  WUllngneas  or  unwllllngneas 
or  naosrtalnty  are  the  end  resulu  of  the  com- 
htestlon  and  development  of  many  factors, 
such  aa  baals  yuiiallty,  ImsMdlate  anzi- 
atlea  and  astlsfbcttona.  tha  parson allty  of 
other  persons  Involved,  the  individual's  stock 
of  knowledge  ( whether  correct  or  fallacious ) , 
the  most  recent  drinking  experience,  the  im- 
madlats  altuatlcm.  and  so  on.  The  trained 
aad  aspartenead  ,thsrapUt  makes  a  diagnosis 
aa  to  the  statiis  of  the  potential  client's 
daalre  to  cooperate  and  also  as  to  the  factors 
Involved :  Why  la  this  or  that  candidate  more 
or  leaa  willing  to  cooperate  in  a  therapeutic 
attempt:  what  Is  barring  cooperation;  what 
parsons,  actlvltlea.  beliefs,  programs  will  re- 
inforce wUllngnaaa:  when  should  they  be  uti- 
lised, by  whom,  and  under  what  conditions? 
WUllngnaaa,  or  unwllllngnesa,  or  uncertainty 
In  tha  alcoholic  aa  to  cooperation  tn  a  ther- 
apeutic   attempt    ta    net    an    all-or-nothing 
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la  not  an  abaolute  factor;  tt  to 
the  and  reaiilt  at  the  combinaUon  of 
factors. 

Diafnotis  of  the  tjrpe  of  alcoholism 

fUsgnnsls  of  the  type  of  alcoholism  or  of 
ths  awjor  bsekgroond  factors  involved  is 
sssHrtlsl  for  ilHsiailnsUun  of  the  type  of 
thciJM^y  to  be  utillid.  There  are  many  types 
of  therapy:  paychosnalysla.  social  caaewcoit. 
conditioned  r^tax  tissiuisnt. 
training,  various  HBdiS  of 
sodal  reorlmtattaa,  rdlgloua  eonssnion. 
superficial  and  deep  psfchlatrlc  trastawnt, 
counseling.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  hospitalization,  and  ao 
on.  To  expect  any  one  of  these  to  effect  re- 
habilitation for  all  Individuala  who  present 
ths  alcoholic  syndrome  is  as  rldieuloaB  aa 
to  expect  all  sorts  of  headaches  to  succumb 
to  one  pill,  whether  they  are  dus  to  anxiety. 
Infection,  sinus,  stomach,  or  dental  troubles. 

Some  types  of  alcoholism  seem  to  call  for 
long,  expenalve  treatment:  others  respond 
to  much  simpler,  less  expensive 
As  ffssearch  developa  more  ate  mats 
nosls  and  proTidea  more  certain  Ilnlcs  be- 
tween types  of  alecholisni  and  types  of  ther- 
apy, rehabilitation  will  become  more  effec- 
tive, less  expenalve,  more  available,  less  time 
consuming. 

Diagnosis  of  the  type  of  alcoholism  in- 
volved would  seem  to  depend  primarily  on 
the  understanding  of  two  sorts  of  phenom- 
ena: (1»  The  life  history:  (2>  the  drinking 
history,  especially  as  it  reflects  personality 
factors.  The  first  of  these,  subject  of  much 
study  In  the  last  75  years.  Is  uaually  under- 
taken by  the  peychiatrist  and  the  psychi- 
atric social  caseworker  The  second  has 
received  little  or  no  aclentlflc  attention  until 
the  last  2  or  S  years,  although  empirical 
techniques  have  been  worked  out  by  recov- 
ered alcoholics  and  recently  there  has  been 
a  great  Increase  in  artistic  description. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  report  a  distinction 
waa  made  between  primary  and  secondary 
compulsive  drinkers.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  the  final  stages  of  alcoholism  the 
two  types  appeared  to  be  the  same.  The  dis- 
tinction Is  to  be  achieved  by  analysts  of  the 
drinking  history,  the  social  history,  and  the 
emotional  status  and  development  of  the  al- 
coholic. For  some  types  of  primary  drinkers 
the  therapeutic  prognosis  is  not  particularly 
good:  long  and  perhaps  deep  psychotherapy 
Is  often  Indicated;  temporary  separation 
from  the  patient's  ordinary  milieu  may  be 
needed.  For  the  secondary  type  Intensive 
psychiatric  work  may  not  l>e  necessan':  any- 
thing but  the  most  brief  Institutionalization 
(unless  other  complications  are  involved)  is 
prolMbly  unnecessary  perhaps  unwise:  coun- 
seling, social  reorientation,  or  psychological 
retraining  are  more  likely  to  be  suggested: 
the  progncsls  Is  usually  good. 

More  obvious  need  of  medical  and  psychi- 
atric diagnosis  is  seen  In  the  fact  that  psy- 
chosis or  feefale-mindedness  may  be  the  real 
problem  in  an  individual  whom  the  public 
might  label  an  alcoholic.  He  or  she  might 
be  an  alcoholic,  but  the  alcoholism  would  be 
merely  a  striking  and  obvlovia  symptom,  the 
Important  difficulty  being  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature.  Furthermore,  alcoholism  may 
be  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  other  con- 
ditions— heart  disease,  epilepsy,  nutritional 
deficiency,  etc.  Diagnosis  will  locate  these 
added  problems  and  allow  the  alcoholism 
therapy  to  proceed  with  less  danger  and  fewer 
"''■tsflw 

Types  of  treatment 
(a)  Physical:  Following  diagnosis  of  the 
patient 'a  wlllingneaa  to  cooperate  and  the 
type  of  alcoholism  involved,  treatment  pro- 
cedures are  determined.  Five  different  levels 
of  treatment  will  be  dtaeuased  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  the  physical,  the  psychological, 
the  aoetsl,  the  Immediate  situation,  and  the 


control  of  drinking.  In  practice  one  cannot 
sepsrsts  thass  sppraaehsa.  Kach  caae  la 
unique  aad  ths  tberaplst  has  to  ba  aware  of 
the  poasible  ctxcplicationa  in  the  caae  and  of 
ths  special  resources  of  the  other  typea  of 
therapists.  Rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic 
calls  for  tssmwmt  ■i«w>»>g  apsdalists. 

The  patlsat  may  be  ta  nsed  of  ssdstkm  If 
he  is  Just  coming  out  of  a  bender.  He  may 
even  show  the  effects  of  delirium  tremens. 
More  significant  in  the  long  run.  however.  Is 
hia  general  condition,  which  may  show  the 
effects  of  inadequate  diet.  Irregular  and  in- 
sulBcieat  rest,  and  the  harah  impact  of  real 
and  tmagtnsd  blows  whteh  are  the  common 
lot  of  many  alcoholics.  Again,  the  alcoholic 
may  suffer  from  specific  maladies  of  eyes, 
teeth,  heart,  etc.  Whether  the  alcoholic  be 
afflicted  with  another  specific  disease.  l>e  In 
a  generally  run-down  condition,  or  be  suffer- 
ing from  tremors  of  post -binge  tensions, 
or  manifeat  all  three,  he  Is  a  poor  bet  for  re- 
habilitation until  these  conditions  have  been 
remedied.  Any  efficient  therapy  miMt  meet 
theae  problems. 

(b>  Psychological:  The  psychological  level 
of  treatment  may  alao  be  conaldered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  immediate  situation  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  over-all  development  of  the  pa- 
tient's peiBnwaltty.  Aa  a  general  rule  the 
patient  caudxtg  out  of  the  bender  shows  ex- 
cessive remorse,  ifuilt.  and  anxiety:  he  may 
well  have  appeared  at  the  clinic  ar  a  sort  of 
last  and  hoptieas  gesture.  This  Immediate 
situation  calla  for  reduction  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse (by  means  other  than  alcohol),  calls 
for  reestabllshment  of  confidence  in  the 
self  and  realistic  hope  for  a  better  life 
through  the  services  of  the  clinic. 

In  addition  to  this  Immediate  |Mx>blem 
there  Is  the  peraonality  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  ths  IndlTldual  as  it  has  developed 
from  earUsst  yesn.  The  pain,  the  egocentrlc- 
Ity.  and  the  Immaturity  of  response  of  the 
alcoholic  must  be  dealt  with.  This  psycho- 
logical aspect  iR  always  a  major  factor  In  al- 
coholism; In  the  rather  rough  category  de- 
scribed previously  as  the  primary  compulsive 
type  it  is  the  major  factor.  The  emotional 
Imbalance,  peychlc  conflicts,  subjective  mal- 
adjustments, neuix)tlc  anxieties,  or  whatever 
the  psychological  problem  may  be  termed, 
must  be  defined  and  worked  on.  This  is  no 
place  fc  a  discussion  of  psychological  thera- 
pies. It  is  appropriate  here  only  to  state  that 
treatment  on  this  level  Is  essential  for  all 
types  and  is  of  many  forms  and  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity. 

Through  treatment  on  this  level  the  pa- 
tient is  enabled  better  to  understand  himself. 
Is  given  techniques  by  which  he  can  better 
manage  his  life,  by  which  he  can  attain  self- 
respect  and  life  satisfactions.  The  therapist 
Is  a  friend,  a  guide,  a  protector,  an  insti- 
gator, a  teacher,  but  the  patient  Is  the 
primary  source  of  rehabilitation.  As  he  con- 
tinues with  the  therapy  he  becomes  more 
self-reliant,  less  dependent  on  the  therapist, 
and.  along  with  therapy  on  the  social  level, 
he  may  hope  to  develop  Into  an  individual 
of  sufficient  independence,  maturity,  and 
Ingenuity  to  achieve  relatively  secure  life 
patterns,  satisfactory  to  self  and  society, 
without  the  use  of  alcohol. 

(c)  Social:  Treatment  on  the  social  level 
Is  directed  not  only  at  the  patient  but  also 
at  the  milieu  in  which  he  lives.  It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  the  psychological 
maladjustment  Is  Inevitably  accompanied  by 
social  maladjustment.  These  two  aspects  of 
behavior  mutually  reinforce  each  other.  The 
break -down  of  emotionally  slgniflcsnt  per- 
sonal relations  allows  ridiculous  idealism,  de- 
structive cynicism,  and  nonactlvlty  to  play 
ever  greater  roles  In  the  Individual's  life. 
Qgocentrlcity  can  run  riot  In  the  Isolated 
person.  Ordinary  rewards  and  punishments 
become  lees  and  leea  meaningful  to  the  In- 
dividual not  belonging  lo  such  groups  as  the 
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fttal  family,  the  marital  fatally,  ths 
aslchbarhood  or  occnpaUonal  clique,  or  ths 
doss  reciprocating  friendship.  Therapy  ta 
aleofaotlsm  must  include  reorientation  to  a 
real  sodal  world  along  with  psyeholoflcsl  iw- 
trsiataf .  IT  not.  ths  p^chotagtesl  itianiss 
are  mertiy  Intelleetual  absCraettons  and  will 
aoon  wither  away.  Tbm  patlsat,  lOons  wtth 
psychological  ehsngss.  must  start  to  practice 
rediM-ocatlng  social  rala^kma.  must  stsrt  to 
uaa  sodaUy  accepuble  (contrasted  to  artllahly 
sccsptshls)  Ideas,  aad  must  start  to  act  ta 
soelaUy  soesptable  ways  (instead  of  Just 
breaming  and  suffering  and  escaping  through 
alcohol ) . 

In  this  procssa  the  recovering  alcoholle 
needs  help  in  adjuating  to  his  environment. 
He  cannot  swing  from  extreme  under-soeial- 
ixation  to  full  participation  m  a  competltlvs 
and  insecure  world  by  one  swift  step.  Bs  has 
to  redirect,  even  reconstruct,  parts  of  a  per- 
sonality structure  which  may  hare  been  years 
in  developing.  He  has  to  rerlae,  develop  new 
control  for.  and  even  initiate  new  attttudea. 
hablta.  and  retattonahlps.  He  haa  to  do  this 
when  he  la  pndMbty  Just  emerging  from  a 
condition  of  wretched  physique.  And  he  has 
to  meet  these  protdsms  ta  the  shsdow  of  the 
bottle.  He  is  accustomed  to  meeting  prob- 
lems by  the  simpde  method  of  taking  a  drink, 
a  technique  which  has  almost  always  worked 
wonderfully  and  which  is  easily  avallat>le. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  there  are  many  slips 
in  ths  history  of  attempted  recoveries. 

Not  only  does  the  patient  need  help  tn 
finding.  Joining,  and  participating  in  a  real 
social  world,  he  also  needs  help  tn  redefining 
and  readjusting  to  thoee  parts  of  his  old 
drinking  world  which  alao  will  be  part  of  his 
new  social  world.  His  wife,  employer,  neigh- 
bor, children,  and  embittered  frtends  of  the 
past  all  have  to  be  Integrated  Into  his  re- 
formed way  of  life.  Sven  with  the  best  oT 
intentions  (and  often  the  Intentioaa  are  far 
from  the  beat)  theae  Individuala  may  set, 
or  talk  or  faU  to  act  so  that  the  projscted 
recovery  is  efficiently  blocked.  Not  infre- 
quently the  personalities  of  wife  or  family 
are  themaelves  nujor  sourcea  of  the  patienfa 
paychologlcal  problems.  A  large  part  of  ths 
rehabilitation  of  an  alcoholle  may  be  psycho- 
logical therapy  and  education  directed  not  at 
the  patient  but  at  the  father  or  husband  or 
wife  or  stater. 

In  concluding  thess  remarks  on  therapy  at 
the  social  level  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  the  obvious  limitations  of  therapy  which 
Is  carried  on  solely  In  an  Inatltution.  Ths 
recovered  alcoholic  has  to  live  with  hlmsslX 
In  a  real  world,  not  with  a  psychiatrist  In  a 
hospital.  InstitutlonHliration  may  be  necss- 
ssry  for  the  pstient.  but  It  can  never  be  mors 
than  a  first  and  incomplete  step  in  therapy. 
It  can  be  an  antltherapeutlc  experience  If 
the  patient  adjusts  too  happily  and  too  de- 
pendently  In  the  Institution;  he  may  be  left 
with  fewer  assets  and  greater  liabilities  for 
recovery  In  the  real  world  than  he  had  Isefors 
being  institutionalized. 

(d)  The  immediate  situation:  At  the  mo- 
ment the  alcoholic  first  appears  at  the  clinic 
be  may  be  without  a  cent;  without  sufOcleut 
clothing  for  health,  to  say  nothing  of  clothes 
appropriate  for  looking  for  a  Job.  without  a 
bed  to  sleep  In.  without  means  for  getting  a 
meal.  He  may  be  facing  a  Jail  sentence.  He 
may  discover  that  his  wife  Is  bringing  a 
divorce  action,  that  he  has  lost  his  union 
membership  or  his  tools,  that  his  creditors 
are  about  to  take  violent  measures,  and  so 
on  and  so  on. 

When  the  Immediate  situation  la  so  dras- 
tically threatening,  diagnosis  of  the  patient's 
desire  to  cooperate,  study  of  his  drinking  his- 
tory, or  probing  into  his  emotional  life  may 
be  utterly  Inappropriate.  They  may  render 
future  therapeutic  endeavors  far  more  diffi- 
cult. They  may  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
rapport  between  any  membo'  of  the  clinic 
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IS  hardly 

Vnktm  tbm  aouroM  ct 

Um  mcm  or  ttif- 


up 


IcofcOlc  (not  tcoelUnt  tlw 


«o 
very  dJBcult.     Wltbout  any 
ba  OK  aha  haa  probaMy  twom 
Tba  period 
a  day.  a  vaak. 
wa^oa  la  n«c- 
for  r*habiuuatloo.   b«  by  ttaaU   It 
no«  brific  about  rababtUtaOdn.    tlaea 

aoc  vttb  Um  aadMia  or  amtetia  or  da- 
■MBt  o<  tba  condition,  tbla  ia  hardly 
rprMac  eooclualon.  Alcoholics  bSTv 
known  to  alt  watcblnf  tb«  clock  until 
oC  tlMlr  aaU-tHvontf  sbsti. 
at  whiift  paint,  con- 
Ivaa  on  tbatr  wtU  po««r 
netory  ovar  alcobei.  tbay  fill 
vltb  aa  much  liquor  sa  tbry  can 

potatad  out  tbat  tba 
tbat  aUpa  ara 


Co»t»  of  tH«  etinte  mfpromck 

this  raport  on  tbarapf .  a  lav 
tm  tba  COM  «■<  oa  tba  raaulta  ot 
eluuc  tMMBMBt  vtn  ba  pr— nd.  A  ftaU 
ottt-patlant  clinic  for  aWwHiolka  with  a 
coBsUtlsg  ot  a  full-tuna  payetalatrtot. 
fuU-ttaa  paycblatrte  tocial  workar.  a  full- 
lay  tbaraptot.  two  full-tUna 
•  pawttBM  IbMiBlst.  and  tba  samcas 
of  a  paycbolaglBt  aat  «C  a  laborataty  on  a  (aa 
baata.  wtU  eoM  numMlBniilj  MUM  a  yaar. 
•neb  a  dlaia  ana  aeespt  about  300  naw  pa- 
tlaau  a  yaar  Tb  attabi  graatar  aOelaacy 
tvo  flucb  ellnlca  inl(bt  call  lor  «  eoaralaacant 
aaatar  or  boapttal-hka  (acUlty  of  M  bsda 
■UCbt  maka  tba 


r 

ill 


■Dit  at  tipo  oat-patAaat 

^  jatimt  tmtmtr  wrnld  ba  tlJO  psr  pattaat. 
^ar   an   oot-patlant  cUaie   aloaa   tba   ooat 
ba  about  •••.    Tba  larrsasa*  ■ariaiii  j 
unit,  boaavsr.  mmj  i — Vi  it  a 
tactttty. 

with  praaaot 
aipansa  or 


vbat  MTtBC  BMy  ba  aatallad.  Present  eoau 
par  slniH«Hi  wnmit  ba  baaed  on  the  first 
meaaumbla  aapaMM  stammlnf  from  his  al- 
eoboium  and  eoatlnue  tUl  hla  dsath  or  re- 
coawy.  TiMy  vUl  tnclotfa  aoala  cf  arraats. 
aowt  apftaarancaa.  Jail  aaatsoesa.  boapttal 
traataanta.  s«t>esa  at  lodftac  bouaaa.  sat- 
tlaawnta.  aatfara  dspart—ata.  raUaf  ar|anl- 
aatlons.  social  aftaalsa,  and  vroop* 
slbla  for  eompansatlon.  Tbay  wM 
coats  of  maintaining  tba 
aata.  Tbay  vUl  laduda  cbargaa  arMaf  rrom 
bta  daaagtag  otbar  poepte  and  property. 
Psrhapa  tha  moat  slgBlfteant  single  charge 
ba  loas  of  samlnf  power  Prior  to  bu 
tba  tadlvldttal  may  bavc  earned 
I OMO  to  gflftjPCT  a  year.    Aa  tba  aiadllloii 


Tba 
divlBf  tba 


Bwy  stiu  bold  occasional  Jobs 
In  a  survay  of  1.300  ar- 
I  OMde  in  the  boom  year 
of  1843.  a  total  of  31  percent  of  the  men 
ware  un  mploycd.  Of  all  those  employed.  54 
bald  tbalr  joba  Isaa  than  6 
Only  a  third  of  tbsae  employad 
aamad  aa  Moeb  aa  fSi  a  waak.  Tbrec-quar- 
tars  ot  tba  man  arara  bafaau  30  and  00  years 
of  aca.  and  two-thtrds  at  them  between  30 
and  00. 

WlOiout  sttempting  to  sasess  the  loos  to  tn- 
dxistry.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  moat  o<  tbaaa 
men  start  downhill  after  30  yaaia  of  aga. 
This  oMans  that  In  moat  inafancai  tbay  bad 
spent  mora  than  J  yeara  In  a  gtvan  typa  of 
work,  pcrhapa  in  s  particular  Industry.  It  is 
after  the  first  3  to  S  years  tbat  the  em- 
ployaa  above  the  tUMblUad  laborer  class 
aaoally  becomes  a  real  aaaat  to  his  company. 
T.<natng  a  g.-aan  hand  or  newcomer  cannot 
to  tba  loas  Involved  whan  an  ex- 
In  whom  the  compemy  baa 
so  to  speak,  a  5-yaar  investment,  drops 
out  of  tba  Job.  probably  after  a  period  of  dl- 


I  oaa  aeataata  such  losses,  particu- 
larly when  the  accotmtlng  may  cover  a  period 
of  10  to  30  years?  Por  purposaa  of  rtlsfiaatiiii 
It  may  be  assumed  tbat  of  tba  300  aaatMUty 
eoauag  to  a  clinic  one-fifth  eooM  aatra  on 
tba  average  01.000  a  year,  tbraa-flftba  03.M0. 
and  tba  nmslBiM  it  JOii  If  oa  tba  aiarsgii 
tbay  are  aU  aaralac  014100  laaa  baeauaa  of 
their  alcobollHB.  than  an  out-patient  clinic 
coating  030.000  a  year  need  help  only  29  out 
of  SOO  patlenu  In  order  to  regain  for  the 
Gooun unity  earning  power  aqotvalant  to  the 
ooat  of  the  cUnlc.  Tbla  ooaewna  earning 
power  for  1  year  only.  Tboaa  20  aboaM  doa- 
tlnua  such  rscovered  earning  power  far  aany 

to  cone.     In  addlUon.  thoae  35  should 

to  ba  chargaa  on  relief,  hospital,  jsils. 
courts,  etc.  In  addition,  they  should  take 
on  part  or  full  care  of  depaodanta,  abould 
pay  Tiias.  stop  panhandling,  and  ao  on 
Finally,  a  dlnlc  even  attbout  the  in-patlent 
fadUty  may  be  eapsctdd  to  help  more  than 
ball  of  Its  clients  and  should  gain  a  large 
of  recovery  for  at  least  a  tblrd.  Oslng 
eonservaUva  proporttoaa.  100  re- 
covarlaa  wcuM  ba  a  aura  approprtata  figure 
than  20  Tba  eoaetaHlon  u 
tbat  traatiaant  of  tba  sort  propoaed  presents 
a  buga  aavtag  to  tba  cmaiwrmnlty  at  rathsr 
stall  coat. 
Tto  ccacliida  tba  subjMK  of  traataent  a  few 

of  aaralag  abould  be  presented.  The 
of  030.000  wUl  not  by  itself  create  a 
clinic.  The  preeenee  of  a  clinic  will  not  by 
ItasiX  guarantee  such  and  such  a  proportion 
of  taaorartsa.  Nettbar  wUl  OMO.OOO  or  tba 
opening  of  five  ellnlca  be  particularly  help- 
(uL  Tbay  aMy  aet  tba  program  of  tbarapy 
10  yaara  baebaatA  Mflcaa  cttaloa  eaa  «p- 
erala  macaatfuUy  tbara  la  aaad  of  pabUe 
adueatloia.  prnfessfawial  education,  coaunu- 
Blty  agaiKi   education,  all  in  tba 

of  tbat  term.     Therapy  for 
ba  laaugtiratad  in  a  vacuvM.  aor  atU 
It  surrtve  U  tba  aavtrausant  u  aaipteAooi  or 

pubiic-baaltb  progiaai  tor  ainnbrillwii  needs 
not  only  the  financial  support  of  the  public. 


It  needs  planning,  public-relations  policy, 
trained  personnel,  knowledge  of  the  local 
ttt^att^n.  cooperation  of  courts,  social  agen- 
daa.  boapltals.  and  similar  professional 
groups  as  well  as  constructive  support  from 
msfhy  sectors  of  the  total  community. 

nr  PBBVBjmoM 

The  prevention  of  alcoholism  is  the  most 
significant  goal  to  be  achieved.  What  Is  pre- 
vention and  by  what  techniques  may  It  be 
approached  most  eOclently?  The  prevention 
of  alcoholism  will  be  most  nearly  achieved 
when  people  do  not  uae  drlnkini;  as  a  means 
of  ragularly  itftnlTig  emottor.al  equilibri- 
um, aa  a  meana  of  regularly  attaining  sense 
of  personal  and  social  ada^pawy  and  adjust- 
aMnt.  Three  mlllkma  of  our  populauon  use 
It  In  this  way  at  the  present  time.  About 
rorty-Qve  to  fifty  million  others  drink  alco> 
hoUc  beverages  but  not  for  this  purpose. 

Ai  though  it  Is  obvious  that  one  meana  ot 
prevenilng  alcobohsm  would  be  the  ellmt- 
nation  or  algnlfieant  rec'uctlon  of  emotional 
disequilibrium  and  of  personal  and  social 
maladjuatment.  this  is  such  a  vast  and  Uto- 
pian goal  for  the  specific  problem  of  alco- 
holism tbat  It  Bev.ns  inappropriate  to  make 
It  tba  particular  aim  of  alcoholism  preven- 
tion. It  is  a  background  purpose  in  this  In- 
stance Just  as  It  Is  In  the  prevention  pro- 
graoM  of  groups  combating  war.  neurosaa. 
economic  strife,  and  many  other  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  of  our  day. 

More  Immediately  appropriate  as  a  major 
goal  for  alcoholism  prevention  would  be  a 
change  In  social  patterns  of  behavior  and 
of  thought  so  that  the  uae  of  alcohol  for  per- 
sonality adjxistment  purposes  would  become 
an  alternative  so  unattractive,  would  be  rec- 
ngntaart  aa  a  rarpnuae  ao  ineSlcient,  and 
would  be  lindovtood  as  a  signal  of  malad- 
justment so  Important  that  the  first  stepa  In 
this  direction  would  be  almost  automatically 
labeled  and  would  be  almost  automatically 
stopped.  How  can  our  society  achieve  such  a 
change  In  social  behavior  and  thought? 

Puniabxnent.  even  severe  punishment  of 
alcoholics,  will  have  little  or  no  effect  In  this 
procsas.  Formal  education  In  the  schools 
can  help,  but  It  can  do  so  only  if  (a)  the  les- 
son to  be  taught  Is  realistic,  understand- 
able, meaningful  to  the  student,  (b)  the 
community  is  largely  In  agreement  with 
what  Is  taught,  and  (C)  the  teachers  them- 
selvea  are  taught  snd  properly  equipped. 

The  cbangaa  needed  to  achieve  prevention 
must  arise  from  the  public  in  general.  The 
public  Is  aware  and  Is  becoming  more  accu- 
rately aware  of  the  problems  of  ale 
If  the  public  can  gain  a  realistic  ut 
Ing  of  the  nat;ire  of  thoae  problems  and  of 
the  nature  of  alcobollam.  If  a  technique  of 
eSclcnt  action  la  available,  if  that  technique 
is  not  strange,  objectionable,  cr  too  expen- 
sive, then  the  public  will  avail  iUelf  of  that 
technique. 

How  will  the  public  learn  of  the  tecb- 
nlquea?  Probably  tba  moat  successful  means 
of  getting  the  public  to  notice  is  by  the 
and  successful  saving  of  life,  the 
ibaaialli  and  successful  means  of  alleviating 
pain  azMl  misery.  The  logic  of  the  school- 
room and  tba  speU binding  of  the  orator  have 
am^Il  iBSaraaa  eaaupdrad  to  tha  experience 
of  seeing  a  tecbnlq\ie  save  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive ftom  misery,  dlagrace.  and  death. 

Prevention  through  therapf 

wqiiotntug  why  prevention 
therapy,  let  two 
cawo  ba  praaantad  abowlag  tbls  procaas  in 
operation.  Wbaa  Aleobollcs  Anonymous 
started,  lu  members  were  almoat  entirely 
men  who  had  gone  through  years  of  pain  and 
degradation,  who  had  long  since  lost  family. 
and  Job.  and  who  knew  all  too  wall 
boapltala  and  flopbouaaa 
not  only  In  tbito  baaaa  regfcia  but  soaietlaMa 
all  ovar  tba  raBaUj.  Whan  tbe  Tale  plan 
clinic  flrat  opened  its  doors.  It  was  geUing 
■imllar  eaaas.  men  who  had  been  alcobollca 
for  10,  15.  or  30  years. 


by  AA:  -ttaey  badat  Mt  bottom  yet. 
AA  helped  beyond  all  eapaetattoo.  and 
soon  tba  "btgb-bottoai"  as  well  aa  *lov. 
bottom"  appltcaata  aata  laembers  In  good 


And  now  a  further  rhanga  may  be  aaaa  in 
beHi  clinic  and  A.  A.  People  are  eoartag  In 
§m  lafiai<aliiii>  and  sdvloe  who  aren  t  alco- 
boOe  by  any  aeftnition.  Tbey're  afraid  they 
or  tbetr  efalldren  or  friends  migbt  In  tbe 
future  bcdOBie  alcohoUca. 

Wby  hsa  thla  change  occurred?  It  baa 
uuiaiiad  becaaae  a  draaaatic  and  suoeaaif ul 
taetatlque  haa  emeiged  to  meet  the  very  raal 
problem  at  ateoboUaaa.  Juat  boa  tbe  teefa- 
nlque  wotfta  may  not  be  dear  to  tbe  po- 
tential alooboUe  or  bis  or  her  friends  and 
family  and  eaaploytia.  but  they  learn  a  little, 
tbay  gain  In  understanding,  and  they  spread 
tbe  uaaa  tbat  aeBetblag  can  be  done.  For- 
merly tbe  )per«»  abo  was  afraid  of  alcobal> 
lam  or  who  bad  started  along  Om  alcoholic 
trail  had  nowbcre  to  turn,  aothlag  to  do, 
to  bopa  for.  He  would  get  iflly 
aeem,  and  ridicule.  Now  tbsre  \a 
someone  to  turn  to.  something  to  do.  and 
well-founded  bope.  Aad  as  the  public  leariM 
of  this,  tbey  baaaaaa  atting  to  leam  a  Itttle 
of  the  natnve  of  aleoboUam.  Ita  biglaatai^ 
Its  course  of  dcTelo|xnent.  and  Ita  sore  affeeta. 

As  this  knowledge  and  understanding 
spreads.  It  beeoaaes  possible  to  uttllae  the 
more  (onnal  agencies  of  educstlon.  such  as 
tbe  scboel.  wttb  greater  aad  ^eater  efficiency, 
aa  tbe  cbaagaa  bi  babavlnr  and  Iflaaa 
to  taring  about  pwihHc  aanltatlon 
untu  tbe  dranatle  earaa  and  life- 
tecbnlquea  of  Pasteur  and  Lister,  so 
aaiy  a  more  dlacrlmtnatlng  and  alert  under- 
standlnir  of  alcobollam  and  consequently  a 
more  cfllclent  mode  of  dilablng  behavior 
wait  upon  tbe  publlc'a  oaalbBktlon  of  the 
therapy  oC  alooboUazn.  As  that  therapy 
bacomaa  nnra  aAdent  and  more  available  so 
will  tbe  uadarataasHag  and  beliavior  necea- 
sary  for  ptaeeatlUB  ba  achieved,  and  alcobol- 
lam. perhapa  In  our  time,  will  gradually 
eome  undv  control,  will  no  longer  be  a  ma- 
jor aoclal  aad  health  problem  In  our  sodety. 


Tk«  Problem  of  Soil  Erosion  and  How  It 
1$  Being  Orcrcome 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^KS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or   VIBGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1949 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oiD,  I  insert  a  copy  of  an  essay  entitled 
"The  Problem  of  Soil  Erosion  and  How 
It  Is  Being  Overcome,"  written  by  Marion 
Wampler.  of  Singers  Glen,  Rocldngham 
County.  Va..  which  won  flrst  prize  In  a 
contest  CQDducted  by  the  Harrisonburg - 
Rockingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
among  gnde-school  students  of  Rock- 
ingham County. 
TRB  laoauac  or  aon.  noaioif  Am  row  it  a 

BEnVG  ovsacoMX 
(By  Marion  Wampler) 
like  soil   Is  our  Nation's  moet  Important 
raaourci.      It    la   also    the    most    important 


I 


taent  of  btuaaa  life.  Aa  at  tbe  laal 
ot  Ufa  otttaUe  of  air  aad  water 
a  leaa  prodacta  at  tba  aotL  ffbod. 
■nd  BMMit  cwytblng  are  AHtead 

tba   iBBd.     badaatry   aad   labor   aad 


ail  aa  do. 

w  aMOunt  to   aa  a 

iraat   people,   higliia   witb   and   rasta   upon 
tbe  coatlnoed  prodiaetlveneaa  ot  our  fa 


Tbla  pwatoaa  aoU  waa  fonned  very  slowly. 

tval  aoaaaaa  craMtfac  aad  grliullng  tba 
rock  alowly  formed  a  maecal  aoti.  It  la 
aatlmated  tbat  tram  400  to  I.OOO  yeara  ot 
natural  aoU  building  to  required  to  form 
1  Inch  of  soil.  Bowwar.  tbia  aoU 
neb,  but  as  plant  Ufa  began  to 
than  die  aad  daeay  tbi 
Fertile  topaoU  now  coeera  bwm«  of  tbe  aorld 
eac^>t  where  it  baa  baaa  alloaed  to  erode 
away.  If  tbe  topaoO  la  waated  the  land 
cannot  produce  enough  food  and  soon  tbe 
people  ot  tba  world  woaM  atwrve. 

I>>vB  tbiwuJi  tbe  acae  aoB  baa  been  al- 
lowed to  erode  and  deteriorate.  In  many 
seifleh  wave  man  has  used  tbe  land  at  its 
hardest  for  himself  never  thinking  of  the 
coming  generations.  The  lands  around  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are 
now  mostly  eo^aiad  deeply  with  sand  or 
leave  only  bare  rocks  where  man  once  en- 
Joyed  nourishing  agriculture  from  tbe  then 
rich  aeU.  Gradually  as  the  earth's  popula- 
tion apread  out  the  aoU  In  other  countries 
began  te  deteriorate.  In  IndU  and  Chbia 
and  other  countries  of  the  Far  Bwt  soil  Is 
continually  eroding. 

Although  we  may  speak  disdainfully  of 
some  of  the  countrlea  of  the  Oid  World. 
we  must  remember  tbat  dyUizaUon  thrived 
on  their  land  for  hundreds  of  years.  Most 
Americans  would  be  shodced  by  the  fact  tbat 
soli  exploitation  has  been  greater  in  our 
own  country  than  In  any  other  region  or 
cation  of  the  world.  Here  are  some  of  the 
facts  as  we  know  them  today. 

Fifty  million  acres  of  once  rich  cropland 
have  been  ruined  for  further  practical  farm- 
ing. Another  50.000,000  acres  are  near  ruin. 
One  hundred  million  more  acres  have  lost 
from  2S  to  75  percent  of  their  topsoll.  In 
ail.  this  Is  300.000.000  acres  of  once  good 
cmpland  partially  or  completely  ruined.  On 
the  average  about  9  Inches  of  the  original 
9  Inches  have  been  lost,  leaving  only  8  Inches 
for  cultivation.  8o,  In  from  100  to  200  years 
<rf  cultivation  sbout  one-third  of  American 
soil  has  been  removed. 

Plant  food  Is  also  lost  In  erosion.  In  an 
average  year,  erosion  removes  31  Umea  as 
much  plant  food  as  crops  do.  Xroalon  re- 
moves and  loses  about  0O,OOO,(MW  tana  of 
nitrogen  potasslxmi.  magnesium,  pboaphorua. 
and  calcium  each  year.  This  Is  what  our 
Nation  has  lost  and  Is  losing  in  tbe  way  of 
erosion. 

Today  there  are  over  140,000,000  people  In 
our  country  and  about  460,000,000  acres  of 
cropland.  This  Is  about  3\-2  acres  per  person. 
The  way  that  land  Is  \iaed  and  cared  for  Is 
Important  to  every  dtlaen  of  the  United 
States  espedally  thoae  In  the  cities.  If  the 
land  can  produce  only  enough  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country  those  In  the  cities  will 
have  nothing  to  eat.  The  soil  Is  not  deep 
and  It  should  be  strictly  conserved. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  personal  loss.  The 
reccxds  of  a  7-year  period  show  the  following 
loaaes.  An  average  of  27,580  potinda,  or  I3.7B 
tons  of  topaoil  per  acre  were  lost  from  a  26- 
percent  slope  each  year  that  It  i^ppeared  In 
corn,  when  a  3-year  rotation  was  employed. 
Tills  loss  la  aqtilvalent  to  having  a  little  over 
3H  8-ton  tnickloada  of  topaoil  hauled  away 
from  each  acre  every  year  that  It  Is  In  com. 
Oopa  such  as  wheat  and  dover  greatly  re- 
duce theae  losses.  On  the  same  slope,  with 
the  same  rainfall,  only  1,620  poimds,  or  0.81 


TUa  la  aUB  a 

baa  Isaa  tbaa  tbe 

stia 

to  ao  poundi  per  acre 

a»tbaaoiL 

yearly  water 

corn.  27  J75  flaUoaka  par 

l.«» 


A  »»rt|  eatt  taaa  at  Haasly  14  tatm  per  acre 
■  JO  yeara  tba  eattie  layer  at 

ttla  tbe  mhaam  proHsaa  of  having  n 
uaptodueUve  soU  woald  develop.  But  tbla 
need  aot  happen.  Madera  oaaaanattoa  prac- 
ticca  can  aid  la  leag|lMali!«  tbe  lite  or  o^ 
i>  Onp  axatlaa  aloae  can  ea- 
tbe  me  parted  at  eear  »)  yaara.  Dae  cT 
contour  tttlaga.  strip  arenpi^^ 
terracing,  aad  planned  land  uae  wOl  aB  ba^ 
to  furtbar  extend  and  protect  tbe  life  of  our 
fertile  aoUa. 

We  can  get  along  from  now  on  witb  the  good 
land  we  bava.  but  aa  caaaot  keep  oar  piaa- 
ent  smnderd  at  Uvtag  II  aa  loea 
Actually,  aa  aaad  aaoie  good 
now.    Too  Bumy  laiasaia  are 

■Id  be  turned  back  to 
*e  waatc  ot  land  would 
to  a  national  crime  on  tbe  part  of 
are  raspon^ble — meaalag  iiuieaisaa.  Tct  aa 
are  aUoartag  about  600.000  acrae  to  ga  doaa 
tonria  aaeb  year.  This  ^ows  wby  It  la  ao 
aaaaaaaey  ta  fl^t  erosion. 

tlon  takes  ita  stand    Sett  eoMMTvatlaa  to  Mm 
proper  uae  and  care  of  tbe  land.     It 
using    the    land    to    produos    tbe 

amounu  of  tbe  tbinga  moat  naedec 

tbe  aame  Ume  protectlni,  it  so  It  will  not  kfte 
its  producUveness.  All  land  Is  not  alike. 
Jkdb  flald  or  acre  muat  be  used  for  things  It 
to  baaa  suited  to  produoe  and  protected  aa- 
eording  to  Its  waada.  In  short.  soU  oonaarva- 
tion  U  treating  tbe  land  aooordlng  to  ita 
needs  and  ualng  It  according  to  lu  capabili- 
ties. 

In  tbe  Nation's  effort  to  produoe  adeqiutte 
yienmiaa  of  aU  Hrtetittaral 


vancements  whlcb  baaa  eoaie  about  in  recant 
years  aa  a  result  of  eaparUaaataUon  and  tbe 
experience  of  many  farmers.  In  tbe  manage- 
ment of  croplands  to  conserve  soU  aad  mois- 
ture, show  that  conservation  Increaaaa  crop 
yields. 

Some  of  tbe  troubles  tbat  soil  oonservatloo 
helpa  prevent  ara  topaoU  blowing  aaaf ,  eov 
ering  good  laud  with  aroalon  dabrta.  eshaas- 
tlon  of  plant  food  in  tbe  soU  by  oworopping 
and  leaching,  accumulation  of  toxic  salu,  too 
much  water,  lack  of  water,  burning  of  or- 
ganic  soils,  and  Improper  culUvation.  Tba 
basis  of  soil  oonservatlon  is  wise  use  and 
management  of  all  land. 

Some  of  the  tools  of  conservation  of  soil 
ara  teciaoae.  aaatouring.  organic  matter, 
graae,  crop  rotation,  fertiliasr.  legumaa, 
shrubs,  traea,  drainage,  and  irrigation.  SoU 
conservation  Includes  any  and  all  meesuraa 
that  will  make  the  land  produce  more  with- 
out damaging  it. 

Tbe  following  la  a  list  of  practical  s\ig- 
gestions  which  farmers  are  urged  to  follow: 
(1)  Use  suitable  eroeion-control  practices  to 
stop  soil  washing  and  blowing:  (2)  hold  tha 
rain  that  falls  on  the  land,  for  use  of  crops, 
trees,  grass,  livestock,  and  for  other  purposes: 
(3)  use  manure,  fertiliser,  and  lime  where 
needed,  in  the  right  amounts  and  at  the 
right  time:  <4)  use  tillage,  mtiicbing.  and 
cropping  practices  to  protect  tbe  land  and 
save  rainfall:  (6)  drain  waterlogged  fields; 
(6)  plant  trees,  grass,  or  legumes  on  areas 
too  steep  or  shallow  to  plow;  also  on  land  too 
poor  to  grow  field  crops;  (7)  quit  groalog 
dean-tilled  crops  on  land  that  wadiea  or 
blows  easily;  (8)  flood  fields  where  toxic  salta 
have  aocumulatad,  to  leach  out  tbe  salta; 
(B)  where  It  is  available,  open  up  new  land 
under  conservation  practices  when  needed  to 
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thMi  I.  10,  or  13 
l«nd   ta   D0«  Mfa  for   raffuter  ptovtag. 
•r*  b«ts«r  oropa  for  UuM  of 

lOMUMT 

of  ftMivy  rataf an.  towow  to 
»•  Warn 

FO- 

wtU  FMtort  m«  to  th« 
or  tniMa  alMMiM  to  pf  Bfd 


,  raimta«  aatf  imnd  um  go  Ar«a«  th*t 

provMr  run-oC  (or  Um  roraatUm  of  (uUla*. 
of  tbe  aboT*  practleM 
prrrcnUoB  of  g\iUlM  to 
B«.     If  tba  Uod  to 


of  tiM: 

In  lu  TartooB  pat- 
to  a  laria  ar«a  of  tlM 
to  an   old   conaanratlon 
Um  HatAoo  ara 
of  tba  aaalaat  wmy  to  bold 
erop  yields,  i 
Strip  cropplnf  in 
on  vartoua  fleid  pattama.  and 
and  practlcea  are  uaad.     Ita 
bow  wall  tbaaa 


of 

of 

«Mcb  no  batter  tisc  can  to  nato  than  to 
^ttTTk*p  it  aa  a  farm  ftata  pond  Tto  itob  pro- 
▼Ida  food  for  tba  famtlT.  and  tto  recreation 

of  nffal 

IB  a  billy  racloa. 
fttloo  oMaaora  ara 
tloa  of  voter  and  elimlaatlaB  of  folly  seara. 
Ob  a  aaajomy  of  tto  fama  of  tto  Ualtad 
o  woodland  area  will  to  fotind.  If 
woodlands  cmn  to  aa 
'  port  of  the  farm  Tbay 
«Mi  ba  aatUiatad  on  acres  that  are  uaaleaa 
tor  Miy  ottor  erop.  Woodlanda  ara  alao  an 
baportant  pvt  of  ttaa  fm  temmntMmm  plaa. 
tbay  ara  pteottful.  watar  win  De«  ao 
ly  run  at  tba  land.     Tbey  etock  water 

ture.  which  later 
can 


•taud  acalnat 
farmara  and 


diatricta    now    taka 
Thmf  work  to 

tto  adopttoBcf 
tto  land. 

unlta  of  guvtiu- 
lawa.  They  ara 
to  iroiact  fa 


th 

urrrmUoa  aathodi  to 

Tto  work  of  each  farmer  oo  hto 

eta  into  a  dtotnct-vtde  plan.    Tto 

of  tbaaa  dtotrtcta  eras  Mt  up  Aufuat  4. 

ta  aU  «•  Stataa. 


ara    worfetag 

wboae  land 
Tto  dutricta 
and.  la  soma  caaaa, 
tolpa.  A  con- 
eapacttlea  and 
I  aoU.  and  tto  maana  of  tba 
■tade  for  each  farm.  The  toll- 
Xkm  aarrtce  did  the  tecbntcal  plan- 
nli^  for  tbaaa  farms  and  helped  apply  tba 
plana  to  tto  land.  Tto  plana  are  vary  thor- 
ough. Ttoy  provide  for  uae  of  each  field  or 
ottor  area  aeeordtnc  to  tta  capability  and 
traatmant  of  aacb  acra  aueotdlnc  to  lu  naada. 
Afany  conaarratloa  laaworM  ara  uaad.  lacb 
of  laad  to  dlirarent  ami  naatfi  different 
Tbara  ara  aigbt  daaaea  of  Und 
and  a«ch  ciaaa  naeda  dUfarcnt  typea  of  con- 
Uon.  Many  plana  are  tolng  made  for 
future  of  aoU-conaerTatloo  dlstrlcta. 
They  ara  btaaprlnta  for  tto  futttre 
aoU 

and  to  one  of  the  nuiat 
attnatkms  in  tto  hlatory  of  the 
world.  If  we  face  the  problem  squarely  we 
can  meet  tt  and  save  our  country  from  de- 
struction. Tto  oiUy  way  to  Insure  tto  pros- 
parity  of  tto  people  of  our  great  Nation  Is  to 
conaarra  Ita  soil,  lu  moat  important  reaource. 


Ovtsyc  AbcHoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 


Dt  THX 


or  NSW    T 

OF 


'ATIYW 


Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr<  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rxcoao.  I  Include  the  foliowlng  article  by 
Percy  Winner  published  on  September 
19.  1949: 

oirrem  amzbics 

Damascus  to  a  long  way  from  Washington 
but  tto  phase  of  Middle  laatam  polltlca 
which  was  begun  with  tto  murder  of  Syria's 
would- to  dictator  (and  reformer)  Uoanl 
Zalm  baa  a  direct  toartng  on  matters  which 
brought  Sir  Stafford  CMppa  to  tto  American 
Capital.  And  tto  troubled  waters  of  Anglo- 
American  '*«■'*'—''''  relations  are  not  likely 
to  (et  any  soothing^  from  tto  oU  of  Saudi 
Arabia.     Iran.     Iraq.     Kgypt.     Qatar,     and 


Tto  itlaappaaranffi  from  tto  Syrian  scene 
of  Zalm  was  a  great  blow  to  Jamaa  B.  Kaeley. 
the  American  Ambaaaador.  It  waa  no  stich 
thing  to  tto  Brttlsb  Ambaaador  or  to  the 
Briuab  Colonial  OOoa.  Tto  French  Am- 
baaaador. vbo  bad  Jnat  praaantad  Zalm  with 
a  aword  that  had  once  belonged  to  Napoleon 
m  ( in  «»<'h»i*g»  for  not  inconsiderable  favors 
to  France),  was  deeply  grieved 

Before  Zalm  was  killed.  President  Tru- 
man's point  4 — the  promiae  of  large-scale 
eeoaomic  aid — was  well  on  tto  way  of  becom- 
lag  the  saeeaaaful  instrument  of  American 
dominance  In  the  Middle  last.  With  Zalm's 
ranaoral  without  toneAt  even  of  a  drumtoad 
trial,  rather  oMw  i—tbnrti  at  which  Britons 
tave  escellad  ta  tto  paat  aaamsd  more  likely 
to  tove  a  chance  of  success.  King  Abdullah 
el  Haabaml  of  Transjordan.  who  owes  hto 
)  to  Winston  Churchill  and  the  Colonial 
to  racognlaa  and  congratu- 
,  tto  M-year-old  Haatom 
Atiart.  ■■  gM-ffoard  Igviabaad.  Soon  after- 
ward AbdidUb  vaa  bi  London  talking  to 
■meet  tovln.  Ottor  leaders  of  tto  Hasto- 
miu  factloo  alao  went  to  London,  where  a 
fttll-dreaa  maatlng  of  Brttiah  dlplomau  in 
tto  Middle  Baat  ooaaldwad  matbodi  of 
tng    witb    polat    4    vblla 


Tto  suto  In  tto  Middle  Bast  to  enormous. 
Strategically,  It  to  one  of  tto  kay  plaeas  la 
tto  diiel  tot  ween  tto  western  world  and 
■ovtet  Buss  to  But  economically  It  to  aa 
area  In  which  the  inner  contradictions  of  tto 
weatam  world  ara  moat  serious.  Washing* 
ton  and  London  are  agreed  ttot  the  Mld> 
die  Bast  must  to  defended  along  tto  llxM  of 
the  roof— the  motuitaln  frontiers  of  Graaea. 
Turkey  and  Iran  But  ttoy  ara  not 
about  tto  aecond  line  of  defenae — the 
fronts  of  tto  Arab  cotintrtes  where  comi 
ntom  might  exploit  dire  poverty  and  social 
InequaUtlas  of  loog  rtandtng. 

Ttore  to  a  alapla  laaaon  for  thto  disagree- 
ment— oil  If  preaent  plans  work  out.  ttaa 
production  of  tto  area  wUl  to  about  154.- 
000.000  toru  in  19M  aa  compared  with  atmut 
35.000.000  tons  In  l94g.  Tto  Americans  and 
Brttiah  agree  that  tto  Russians  should  not 
get  thto  oil:   ttot  to  about  as  far  as  tbey 


As  ito  oil  to  extracted,  there  wUl  to  great 
toneflts  to  tto  governments  of  the  mlddto 
eastern  countries,  perhaps  •SJNS.tOO.OOO  in 
the  next  10  years  in  oil -company  royaltiea 
and  local  expenditures.  But  until  tto  great 
increaea  in  production  takes  place,  only  tto 
Amartcana  are  able  to  buy  their  way  into 
tto  favor  of  tto  local  politicians:  whatever 
point  four  may  to  strategically  or  altrvitoU- 
cally.  tt  to  also  an  instrument  by  wbMl 
tto  American  oU  companies  can  get  advaa* 
tagM  over  ttolr  British  competitors.  Tto 
British  tove  to  use  political  means. 

Thto  ttoy  are  dolag.  Before  Zalm  was 
murdered,  he  bad  algned  an  agreement  with 
the  ftialilaii  ftiaaiVaii  OU  Co.  to  permit 
tto  construction  of  the  American  Trans- 
blan  pipe  line  (TAPilne)  from  Saudi 
through  SyrU  to  the  Lebanese  coaat.  Mow 
ttot  Zalm  to  gone,  tto  British  are  busy 
balptng  tto  Anglo-Iranian  and  other  British 
oaH^BBlM  by  additional  political  i  hangaa 
Tbb  pwpoae  of  tto  conferences  In  Loadoto 
waa  to  take  quick  advantage  of  the  set-back 
to  tto  Americans  Involved  In  Zalm's  removaL 

The  goal  to  to  create  a  pro- British  Arab 
state,  the  Golden  Crescent  or  Oreater  Syria, 
that  wUI  Include  Transjordan.  Syria.  Lebanon, 
Iraq,  and  the  Arab  portions  of  Palestine, 
i^ypc.  which  baa  thua  far  dominated  tto 
Arab  League  as  the  moat  important  Moslem 
■tau  in  tto  Middle  Bast,  has  bean  and  to 
bitterly  oppoeed.  So  are  the  Americans  and 
French.  The  favorite  Instruments  of  tto 
British  are  Abdullah  and  Nurl  Paaha  of  Iraq, 
both  reprcaentatlvea  of  the  so-called  Hashc- 
mlte  faction.  Ibn  Saud.  of  Arabia,  seems 
willing  to  go  along  with  Abdullah  on  tto 
ground  ttot  only  a  Greater  Syria  can  (to 
qiMte  the  London  Tbnea)  "contain  the  ex- 
panaluntot  poUdca  of  larael." 

WhUe  Nurl  Paaha.  visiting  Egypt  In  aa 
effort  to  court  Mate  King  Farouk.  denied  ttaak 
Iraq  had  aay  part  in  tto  Oreater  Syria  piaa, 
and  whUe  aimllar  denlato  were  cooilng  from 
Damaaeua.  Bagdad,  and  tto  Colonial  OAea. 
Atxlullah  frankly  told  a  correapondent  of  Al 
Mtori  in  London  ttot  all  this  waa  nonaenae. 
Oreater  Syria  would  to  created  and  tba 
Haahcmltea  would  govern  it.  to  said. 

In  Tel  Aviv,  tto  IvaaUa  realised  what  waa 
In  the  wind  aean  tofore  Ihaan  el  Sherif. 
Syru  s  Mtnlatar  in  Turkey,  aaid  after  tto 
death  of  Zalm  that  "tto  Damaaeua  Govern* 
ment  Intends  to  change  its  policy  toward 
Israel  "  Bevln.  wto  (despite  other  quailtlea) 
clings  to  a  paaalonate  prejudice  acalnat  braai 
and  to  an  equally  paaalonate  desire  to  ertpplt 
tto  mm  sute.  to  now  aipaeted  to  turn 
Abdallab  away  from  hto  prwnoos  mild  friend- 
llaaaa  toward  the  laraelto. 

But  there  are  larger  laatMa  Involved.  No 
matter  what  strategic  baaea  the  American 
and  British  military  forcea  can  hold  In  sucb 
places  as  Saudi  Arabia.  Cyrenalca.  Trans- 
Jordan,  and  Cyprus,  tto  roof  line  canzMt  to 
protected  without  a  baae  In  the  canal  boim 
of  Igypt.  If  tto  Brtttoh  Greater  Syria  poUcy 
allanatea  tto  Bgyptlans  even  more  than  it 
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kas  up  to  how.  If  tto  Brtttoh  fifth  columns 
tmdo  the  work  of  point  4.  the  effect  will  to 
to  give  the  Buaslana  matches  tbey  can  oae  on 
on  of  the  Middle  Itot. 


Farm  Storgfc:  Facts  Not  Fictioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or   KAH&\S 

IN  THE  BOITBe  OP  R2PRB8ENTATTVB8 

Wednesday,  SevLember  2S.  1949 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  confusion  relating  to  the  farm 
storage  and  loan  programs,  due  to  un- 
truths, half-truths,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  194a  campaign,  the  time  has 
come  to  give  the  public — especially  the 
American  farmer — the  facts. 

Mr.   Walter   R.   Scott,   executive   vice 

president  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 

Trade,  a  man  of  many  years  experience. 

recently  nade  the  following  statement 

which    appeared    in    the    Kansas    City 

Times.  Thursday.  SeiJtember   15.   1»49. 

which  merits  careful  reading: 

SniMca  ON  Co«H  Loaw— That  RaTHn  Than 

SToaAox  SiTTTAnow  Br  Aican  roa  Dacuin — 

MOISTTTU  Airs  GaaoE  RzomoKKifTs  Focced 

Lascb  Ajiount  Fbom  BcMFra  Cmof  oh  Max- 

KXT,  Waltd  Scxyrr  Sats 

To  the  STA«; 

In  the  Times  of  September  10  ttore  ap- 
peared a  story  by  Raymond  Moley  on  the 
subject  Com  Typifies  Farm  Problem,  which. 
while  in  the  main  a  good  descnpUon.  can 
stand  a  little  clarification. 

The  story  tmdwtook  to  explain  why  the 
price  of  com  in  tto  open  market  has  been 
leas  than  the  support  price  offered  to  farm- 
ers by  the  Government. 

ruccs  Fsurrm  ar  loahs 

This  support  price  ta  available  through  s 
so-called  loan,  which  to  not  a  loan  in  the 
usual  sense,  because  it  is  without  recourse — 
if  the  market  price  advances  to  a  point 
wtore  tto  fanner  ry  redeem  hto  loan  with  a 
profit  he  does  ao.  otherwise  the  Govenunent 
takes  the  grain  and  the  farmer  to  relieved  of 
all  liability  In  fact,  the  loan  to  a  guaranteed 
minimum  price.  The  question  In  Mr.  Moley °s 
atory  to.  Why  do  not  all  farmers  tato  advan- 
tage of  the  loan? 

HU  answer  to  ttot  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration ^)eclfie8  in  oftorlng  the  loan  that 
tto  COTn  ohall  to  of  relaUvely  high  quality 
and  that  it  shaU  to  stored  in  safe  and  effi- 
cient faculties,  and  he  is  correct  aa  far  as  iie 
goes.  Com  placed  under  loan  must  to  held 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  its 
keeping  qOallties  must  to  aaaored. 

Par  this  riaion  a  very  large  amoxint  of 
com.  coBQalnlBC  eaeesatve  moisture,  to  not 
tde  tlM  loaa  and  must  to  acdd  in 
baaMto  to  buyers  who  tove  the 
of  drying  it  and  who  are  willing  to 
carry  it  until  a  consumer  can  to  found. 
Other  reasons  may  to  mentioned,  such  aa 
conditions  arising  from  the  relationship  of 
landlord  and  teaant.  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  many  taiaaaia  to  accept  tto  loan  or 
Its  attendant  red  tape. 


ildarable  amount  of  cona  aoaaes  on  the  mar- 
bat  to  to  sold.  Tto  Ooeemment  does  not 
protect  tto  prtea  of  com  in  tto  hands  of 
buyers,  ttoiafora.  it  must  bring  wtot  it  to 


worth.  In  aoMa  taatbana  teas  than  tto  loaa 

Mr.  Molay  aogiMta  ttot  tto  oom  eootog 
on  the  markat  la  tto  raault  of  dlatraaad  atfl* 
tag  by  f arsMn  baeavM  tbalr  ttorafa  fbcSltlaa 
ara  oivartaxed,  and  refers  to  the  com  sltua- 
ttoa  laat  year,  which  had  miich  attention 
in  the  Prefltder.tial  election  campaign-  Tba 
outstanding  fact  in  that  situation,  however, 
was  not  tto  matter  of  storage  faculties,  al- 
though tt  was  mede  to  appear  so,  but  it  waa 
the  eharp  drop  In  the  price  of  com. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  3  weeks  before 
the  election,  the  price  of  com  had  dropped  €4 
cenu  a  btistol  from  the  July  price,  and 
farmers  apparently  becan^  panicky.  But 
thto  decline  in  price  waa  In  no  sense  due  to 
lack  of  storage  facilities. 

The  falling  price  was  perfectly  natural  in 
the  circumstances.  The  prerloiis  cix^  was 
the  smallest  in  many  years,  the  oncoming 
crt^  was  tto  largest  ever  produced.  Great 
crops  of  the  other  feed  grains  were  also  com- 
ing on  the  market  as  well  as  unusually  large 
supplies  of  other  feedstuffs.  In  the  face  of 
record  supplies  tto  livestock  population  had 
been  declining  steadily  since  the  early  years 
of  tto  war.  An  adjustment  of  price  to  these 
conditions  was  inevitable. 

Politicians  took  advantage  of  thto  situ- 
ation and  began  to  prey  on  farmers*  fears. 
They  charged  the  price  decline  to  the  action 
of  the  terrible  Eightieth  Congress  in  passing 
a  bill  which  they  said  made  It  Impoealble 
for  the  Government  to  supply  the  neceaaary 
storage  facilities  to  support  the  price  of  com. 
There  was  no  truth  in  these  charges. 

Govemment  loans  last  year  were  made  on 
corn  on  the  farm — not  in  warehonses.  The 
Govemment  never  in  any  year  furnished 
farm  storage  faculties.  However,  the  law 
referred  to  did  not  prevent  Commodity  Credit 
CorpocattOB  from  making  any  provision  for 
or  apatodtoig  any  money  for  farm  storage 
faculties  that  it  desired.  The  law  only  pro- 
hibited the  Corporation  from  buying  or  leas- 
ing real  property  and  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent it  from  acquiring  commercial  facilities 
such  as  grain  elevators,  cotton  gins,  and 
wareboueea,  tobacco  warehouses,  refrigerated 
warebouaea,  and  so  on  by  which  It  coiild  en- 
gage in  bualneaa. 

So  far  as  tto  loan  went,  and  that  waa  aa  far 
as  the  Govemment  intended  to  support  tto 
price  of  com,  farmers  knew  in  midsunamer 
wtot  the  loan  price  would  to,  they  cotild 
see  an  enormous  crop  coming  on,  and  tod 
only  to  provide  fairly  inexpensive  cribe  on 
their  farms  to  to  eligible  for  the  loan. 
SToaAca  sPAd  a  pouticai.  issca 

Mr.  Uoley  says  "pressure  on  the  farmer  to- 
cause  of  limited  storage  sank  Dewey  without 
trace  "  He  should  have  said  that  the  un- 
truthful representations  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  and  their  speakers  together  with 
the  fears  of  the  farmer  sank  Dewey. 

The  law  prohibiting  tto  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  acquiring  interests  in  real 
property  was  not  Jxist  a  Republican  meastire. 
It  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  and  President  Truman 
signed  It.  It  was  d^torate  misrepresenta- 
tion to  charge  the  Eepublicans  with  responsi- 
bility for  it  or  to  pretend  to  farmers  that  It 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of  com. 
It  was  a  smart  trick  to  do  so  but  definitely 
lacking  in  honesty.  Mr.  Dewey  was  aware 
of  these  thlnga,  but  tto  smugness  of  the  Re- 
publican leadenbtp  prevented  the  truth 
trom  appearing. 

Wautbe  R.  Scott, 
Executive  Vice  President,  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  hoped  these 
facts  will  finally  correct  the  political  pro- 
paganda and  fully  advise  the  farmers  of 
America. 


Taft-Hartley  Ad  Ezpea^  by  the  GiauiB 


BrncNsiON  OP  remarks 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  pumaTLVAWiA 

IN  THX  BOCSl^OP  RBPBBBDrrATIVaB 

Wednesday,  September  29.  1949 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
OK),  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Metal  Polisher.  Buffer,  and  Plater: 

TAIT-HARTLXT   ACT   EXPOBt   BT   THX   CLIMAX 
MACHIXEKT   CO.   CASK 

(By  Retort  A.  Wilson,  general  counsel) 

No  la»>cr  case  totter  Ulustrates  the  repre- 
hensible antiunion  purposes  and  the  com- 
plete unfairness  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  than 
the  Climax  Machinery  Co.  ease  Involvtag  our 
union.  That  case  had  Its  Inception  last 
Kovemtor  when  the  Adams  Plating  Co.,  a 
Job  plater,  after  negotiating  a  contract  with 
local  No.  171,  refused  to  sign  the  contract 
and  decided  not  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
tto  agreement.  Local  171  called  a  strike  at 
thto  plant  and  commenced  peaceful.  lawftQ 
picketing.  The  local  union  likewise  filed 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practlcea  against  the 
company  with  tto  ninth  regional  office  of 
the  Labor  Board. 

It  so  happens  that  for  approximately  a 
year  and  a  half  the  Adams  Plating  Co.  had 
sulxxintracted  its  hard -chrome  plating  work 
to  the  Climax  Machinery  Co.  which  also  did 
Job  plating.  After  tto  perfectly  Justlfiabto 
strike  had  been  called  against  Adams  by 
local  171.  the  mem  tors  of  that  union  em- 
ployed by  Climax  raised  the  question  of 
whether  ttoy  were  required  to  scab  against 
their  striking  union  brothers  by  performing 
Adams'  work  for  him  at  Climax.  Upon  tolng 
advised  by  tto  union  that  they  were  not  re- 
quired to  perform  thto  work  and  that  the 
union  would  stand  l>ehlnd  them  should  Cli- 
max taka  dladpUnary  action  against  them, 
these  employees  ref uaad  to  perform  thto  wc«-k. 
but  contihued  to  perform  all  other  work  at 
Climax. 

Climax  thereupon,  near  tto  end  of  April, 
filed  chargea  of  unfair  labor  practices  iui*inat 
local  171  and  the  international  imlon  alleging 
that  we  were  engaged  in  a  secondary  boyortt 
m  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These 
charges  were  filed  with  the  same  regtonal 
office  of  tto  Board,  tbe  ninth,  which  had  had 
our  chargea  against  Adams  pending  before  it 
for  approximately  a  4-month  period. 

Within  a  matter  of  days  after  Climax  bad 
fUed  its  chargea  agalnat  ua.  ttaoae  chargaa 
bad  been  invastlgvtad.  a  ooBaplalnt  bad  bean 
issued,  and  a  petition  for  an  injunction  had 
been  filed  in  tbe  United  Stataa  dtotrict  court 
In  Indtanapolto.  We  were  ordered  to  appear 
before  ttot  court  almoat  Immediately  to  show 
cause  why  an  Injunction  ahould  not  to  is- 
sued against  us. 

We  appeared  in  court  and  fought  the  issu- 
ance of  thto  injunction.  While  we  held  off 
the  Issuance  of  the  injunction  for  a  period  of 
2  montto.  the  court  eventually  granted  the 
Injunction  penxiirig  a  dectoion  by  the  Labor 
Board  on  the  complaint  it  liad  issued  agalnat 
ua. 

Within  a  weeka  after  our  appearance  In 
cotu^.  tto  Board  set  a  hearing  on  tto  com- 
pany's  ooasplatnt  before  a  trial  eaaadBer 
and  we,  of  course,  appeared  at  Uiat  hearing 
and  argued  our  case.  In  July  the  trial  ex- 
aminer lasned  hto  report  in  which  to  found  a 
violation  of  tto  aecondary  boycott  provislona 
of  the  act.  In  hto  repeat  tto  trial  examiner 
•greed  with  many  of  our  princlplaa  and 
■rgumenta,  bowaror.  oa  tto  baala  of  r 
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tevolTtBff  oartAla 
«•  tfM  ao« 

wtm  ■fiwiiliiiii    ta  ttet 

tb«  •▼tia  <rf  •  U« 

•  <<ctiloa  ABd  niff- 

Inat* 

to  tb« 


■  i 


1M«« 

of  nnfktr  labor 

Tb«    dIdUi    r*- 

to  suil  rtraac  oo 


out 
Um  Board 

•(mlnxt   tis.  uMl 
to   tlietr 


of  til*  ritght— t 

could  eoatand  tliat  • 
tiM  expeditious  buuniDf 
and   encoUfif  the 
hanrfXng  of  eaam  aolnst  Mnpioyen 
li  •  tair  Uw 

■■r  coald  any  hcncst  pcraon  attempt  to 
^atmad  a  law  that  raqulrca  tba  pcnacutloD 
ot  labor  bcfora  tb«  courts  when  It  haa  baen 
that  a  tinJoo  haa  nolatad  tta  provl- 
whUa  cmployara  can  continue  to  tIo- 
that  Uw  for  ftan  before  anj  effectlTe 
ta  sought,  tf  rrcr. 
mtta  but  hypocrites  and  thoogfttlsaB 
say  that  a  law  which  raqutiaa  a 
to  "scab"  acainst  his  fellow 
and  perfonn  scnrlces  for  an 
a  strike  ta  pending  u 
aa  vrQ.  raprahaaaiMe.  un-AmarieaB 
alavr- labor  law. 

Orgiuilaad  labor  IB  fHMral.  and  oar  oaloa 
la  parUcvUr.  haa  amwm  sought  unfair  legto- 

stkm  against 
tbatr  deatmctlon.  Yet 
the  Taft-Bartley  Act.  as  clearly  d— aaatrmted 
by  the  Climax  llacblnary  Co  caaa.  does  com- 
mand dlstrtQiaattm  against  unions  by  r«- 

qnick   haimtmg  oC 
at 

while 
tttapkoftn  go  loiimoaaHd  and 
remain  free  from  Injunctive  sc- 
Aad   tha  Taft-Hartley  Act   definitely 
aacks  the  dsatmetlon  of  unions  by  requlrlnf 
to  Make  thatr  sarrteaa  and 
iknii  af  flails  to  thoaa  sgalnat  an»om 

>wn  tntat^M  IB  ortfw  that 
tta  labor  «ip«taa  Bay  anjoy 
labors  only   waapop.   the 
strike 

We  are  going  to  fight  the  Climax  Machinery 
Cb.  caaa  before  the  Board  and  In  the  courts 
bat  tha  only  real 
fttly  onfalr  and 
aa  tbo  Ttft-BarUey  Act  U 
booth  and  tha  ballot. 


River  DercUpataft  \m  MkttaciuiMtti 


BXTSN8ION  OP  RIMAIULS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J  UNE 


Wednetdmw.  September  2t.  1$4$ 

Ur  LANE.     Ur  Speaker,  under  l««ve 
!•  «t«d  ay  rtSMrkji.  I  wtah  lo 
Um  rflOovtiw  artkl*  from  Um 
fhu— »to  CIO  Ndvs.  Augun  1M0  laau«: 
CIO  UxMu  «a  nm  turwm 
(By  Bag  lallaa) 
witars  A  arvaat 

A  rt««r  to  a  Mg  pall«t«d  Mw«r  to  tha  sea. 
A  rtvsr  to  a  raglag  tarTant  fluudlng  ita 


•ooatleas   thou- 
tta.    That  s  the 
answar  toi,  ''What's  a  rtver?"  In 


I?  Recraatkn?  riood  control? 
Water  powar?  Sura  a  river  could  mean  all  of 
thoae  things.  But  does  a  river  oiaan  that  in 
It  Doaa  It  mean  that  right  here 
Ma  ot  Massachusetu''  Don't 
Our  nvars  are  in  part  used 
lor  thsas  pwpoaae.  But  we  are  deflniuly 
falling  to  tiae  and  davalop  one  of  Mew  Bng- 
land's  biggest  natural  reaourcea — our  rivers 

oTKza  Bivaaa 

What's  happening  to  rivers  In  other  parts 
of  the  country?  The  South,  the  Middle  West. 
the  far  Wast.  There's  the  giant  Government 
divalopmanu  cf  the  Tsnnsasss  Rlvar  Valley 
IB  tBa  South,  the  CoIumMb  Blvar  Valley  In 
the  far  West,  and  the  projected  Missouri 
River  Valley  development  In  the  IClddle  West. 
Thaaa  areas  by  using  and  developing  their 
natural  river  resources  to  the  full  are  bnom- 
tng  business  and  employment.  The  standard 
of  living  Is  rising  as  cheap  electric  power  and 
controlled  river  waters  make  possible  home 
eomforts  aiKl  outdoor  recreation  as  well  as 
f»*n*r*****g  daatructlve  dcods.  Meanwhile 
new  Bn^nd  to  standing  stUl 

Look  at  aooM  facta.  In  1900.  Maasachu- 
setts  produced  7J  percent  of  all  nuuiufac- 
turcd  goods  In  the  United  States  In  1929. 
It  had  dropped  to  49  percent  and  by  1939  to 
4  4  percent.  The  1940  flguraa  are  not  avail- 
able but  who  can  doubt  that  they  will  show 
a  further  drop.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  Maasachusetts  is  losing  Its  In- 
dustries. It  does  mean  that  It  is  not  grow- 
ing Ilka  the  raat  of  the  country.  Masaachu- 
astu  to  standing  stlU. 

CHZAT    WATZB    K>WEa 

One  of  the  important  answers  to  why 
Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  New  England 
Industry  Is  not  growing  is  our  faliq^  to  use 
cur  rivers.  The  failure  to  develop  cheap 
electric  water  power  (the  engineers  call  it 
hydroelectric  power ) .  The  rivers  are  here. 
The  potential  cheap  electric  power  ta  here. 

Right  here  In  Massachusetts  we  have  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrlmae  Rivers  with  many 
Tillwifarlts  Only  two-fifths  of  the  potential 
powor  ootput  has  been  developed  by  private 
utUttlea  and  municipal.  To  develop  the  lar^^e 
untapped  remainder  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  as  a 
regional  whole  for  the  four  New  Kngland 
States  through  which  the  river  flows.  Just 
like  the  Inderal  TVA  project.  It  cannot  be 
done  piecemeal  Transralaaton  lines  from  the 
projected  St  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
development  could  add  snother  large  Tulume 
of  power  (or  New  Kngland  indiutrles.  Finally 
the  big  rivers  of  Maine  as  well  as  Its  tidal 
flow  at  Pases msquoddy  have  tremendous 
underdeveloped  electric- power  potentials  of 
which  Massachuaetu  could  get  iu  share. 

BKasanoN 


The  rivers  of  MaMacBiaetta  are  used  for 
sewage  disposal  by  hundiatto  of  towna  and 
cities  Only  19  of  them  treat  the  sewage  to 
prevent  pollution  of  tha  waters.  If  you  still 
feel  like  takmg  a  swim  In  them,  take  a  look 
at  what  happens  In  the  hot.  dry  summer 
months  when  the  rivers  shrivel  to  slow 
The  pollution  problem  becomes 
serious  just  when  swimming  U  most 
desirable  Proper  storage  of  spring  flood- 
waters  and  release  during  the  "^ifm^  eould 
•orrect  thto. 

Row  about  fiahlngf  Pollution  of  ICaas- 
achuaetts  rivers  haa  all  but  exterminated  the 
flata  IB  tha  rivers.  Sheer  neglect  has  all  but 
flMJUijsd  tha  abtindant  flah  Ufa  ot  theae 
rivera. 

WAviaaTioif 

Water  navigation   to  slow   but   for   heavy 
'It  it  u  the  ehaapeet  fova  et  trana- 
New  England  aa  a  BMBttfactur- 
Bter  (particularly  Massachuaetu i   haa 
heavy  nseda  for  bulk  fuel  and  raw  nuitartato. 


The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  opening  tq;>  m 
waterway  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  New 
TP^g******  porta  would  be  of  tremendous  help 
to  lisseartmsfTti  industries  by  reducing 
freight  ratea. 

rt,ooo  coimoL 
If  river  development  u  carried  on  by  a  \ml- 
fled  Oovernment  agency,  the  coat  of  flood 
controls  which  would  save  millions  of  dollars 
of  life  and  property  damage  annually,  could 
be  spent  In  conjunction  with  recreation  and 
power  development  so  that  the  over-all  ex- 
pense (or  each  purpose  would  be  tremen- 
dously reduced.  This  requires  a  compre- 
hensive plan  such  as  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment has  done  for  the  Tennessee  River  and 
is  projecting  (or  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Mliwourl  River. 

WHO  ts  THz  oproarnoNT 

The  oppoaltlon  to  thta  broad  river  develop- 
ment has  been  the  big  private  utility  coai- 
panles  They  exercise  monopoly  prlvllegea 
in  setting  rates  which  regulatory  legislation 
has  failed  completely  to  control.  In  other 
wortta.  they're  making  plenty  of  money  off 
the  consumer  and  they  don't  want  cheap 
public  power. 

They  claim  that  Oovernment  would  be  tak- 
ing their  business  away  Actually.  In  the 
South,  in  the  TVA  region,  many  have  sold 
their  properties  to  public  agencies  at  a  better 
than  fair  price  and  many  have  continued  to 
operate  with  normal  profits.  Of  course,  they 
do  not  continue  to  get  the  fancy  monopoly 
profits  they  were  used  to. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  cheap 
public  power  brings  growth  of  demand. 

More  Industries. 

More  employment. 

Total :  Higher  standard  of  living  (or  all  the 
people. 

Oo  down  and  look  at  yo\ir  nearest  river. 
How  about  it? 


Nation  Mid  World  Benefit  by  Reciprockl 
Trade  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDL^JfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  28,  1949 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial by  H  B.  Snyder,  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune,  sets  out  some  enlightening 
tacts  and  Information  regarding  our  re- 
ciprocal trade  program.  It  reveals  that 
the  Congress  has  progressed  a  great  deal 
since  the  thinking  of  the  statesmen  who 
handled  our  foreign  relations  back  in  the 
1920's.  Our  country  has  set  aside  the 
thought  that  we  can  live  wholly  within 
our  twrders  and  enjoy  prosperity.  Our 
cooperation  with  other  nations  on  the 
globe  both  on  domestic  and  foreign  mat- 
ters are  today  paramount. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MATioN  Asn  wa«u>  asNxrrr  it  xscipaocai. 


The  United  States  Senate  finally  has  put 
itself  back  in  the  scoring  column  after  weeka 
of  unprofitable  dawdling.  It  haa  approved 
renewal  of  the  reclproeal  trade  agreemanta 
program  which  waa  alkwwfl  to  lapae  Juna  lOi, 
and  there  were  haartiBlBg  algna  ot 
raanship  in  tta  parformanca. 

The  ^>enate  defeated  eight  propoaad  i 
menu  aimed  st  limiting  one  way  or 
the  State  Department's  power  to  lower  Unltod 
Statee  tariffs  in  return  for  similar  redtietloaa 
by  other  eountrlea. 


Most  Important  victory  waa  that  againat 
V:jt  ar-called  perll-polnt  propoaal  iponaoiwd 
by  Senator  Mm.nciK,  of  Colorado.  This 
amendment  would  have  required  the  United 
Stataa  Tariff  Commlarton  to  determine  polnu 
beyond  whieh  tariSa  could  not  be  lowered 
without  danger  to  partlculuar  Industries. 

This  featise  was  written  Into  the  law  last 
year  by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Cony  . 
Supporters  of  the  program  argue,  however. 
ttmt  It  would  deny  trade  nagotiat<xs  the  free 
hand  they  need  in  arranging  tartS  concae 
slons.  Earlier  this  year  the  Bouae  knocked 
the  provision  out  of  the  renewal  bill  It 
approved. 

Th:  reciprocal  trade  program  always  haa 
stirred  bitter  controversy  since  lu  beginnings 
In  1936.  Many  industries  flght  the  plan  bc- 
MMw  they  fear  that  lowering  barriers  to  for- 
eign products  will  hurt  them. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  turn  iU  back 
on  a  program  designed  to  Increase  the  flow  of 
world  trade  at  the  very  time  It  is  telling  Mar- 
shall-plan countries  and  other  nations  that 
they  must  bend  every  effort  to  ease  trade 
barriers. 

For  too  long  this  country  held  to  the  self- 
ish view  that  it  ought  to  be  able  to  sell 
freely  in  foreign  lands  while  barring  its 
own  markets  to  commodities  from  abroad. 
Spurred  by  former  Secretary  of  Stata  Cordell 
Hull.  America  courageously  reversed  its 
restrictive  bIgh-tarUf  policy.  It  must  stick 
to  ita  new  course. 

While  the  Senate  acted  In  accord  with  the 
country's  responsibility  to  show  the  way  in 
bettering  world  trade,  one  cannot  help  but 
note  that  the  margin  by  which  it  took  this 
decision  was  often  narrow. 

For  example,  it  defeated  by  a  slim  41  to  43 
an  amendment  designed  to  limit  oil  imports. 
Had  not  two  Senators  switched  their  votes 
at  the  last  moment,  the  propoaal  would  have 
carried. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  men  who  tiacked  this  proposal.  For  years 
we  have  been  hearing  that  our  oU  resourcea 
are  dwindling,  that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
conserve  them.  Prcaomably.  using  other  na- 
tions' oil  is  one  way  of  saving  our  own.  And 
yet  many  Senators  voted  to  keep  all  but  a 
small  trickle  of  foreign  oil  out  of  America. 

This  same  nearsighted  economic  national- 
Ism  was  displayed  by  a  large  Senate  group 
when  not  Idng  ^o  it  denied  the  full  funds 
sought  for  the  Importing  of  critical  materials 
under  the  foreign-aid  program. 

The  devotion  shown  by  most  Senators  for 
their  home -district  products  is  getting  out 
of  control  when  it  comes  cloee  to  doing 
serious  damage  to  the  vital  effort  to  rebuild 
world  trade.  Fortvmately  (or  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  the  reciprocal-trade  program  is 
now  safe  from  their  throttling  hands  for  an- 
other a  years. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  A^ree- 
ments  Program — A  Tribute  to  Cordell 
Hull 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  MOaTH  CAaOLIMA 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  RSPRESZNTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  DOOGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
27.  1949: 


asT  voa  MS.  kttix 
Former  Secretary  at  State  Cordell  Hull  will 
be  78  years  old  neat  Sunday.    He  may  have 
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felt  that  yecterday  waa  a  aort  of  prebtrthday 
eelcbratkm  aa  be  watched  PreaUtant  Ttoman 
sign  tlM  MB  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreemita  Act  for  another  3  years.  Recl- 
p-ocity.  which  used  to  be  a  Republican  baby, 
has  been  a  Democratic  baby  since  10S3.  and 
lU  establl5hment  and  continuance  have  been 
the  crownuig  achievement  of  Mr.  Hull's 
career. 

Locking  back  to  1934.  when  the  executive 
branch  received  the  power  to  lower  Import 
duties  If  other  countries  would  correspond  - 
Ingly  favor  our  exports,  one  may  see  the  Hull 
program  growing  In  significance.  It  was  a 
breath  of  old-faalttaaad  but  not  out-moded 
llberallam  durtag  the  dismal  days  when  the 
whole  world  seemed  threatened  by  arbitrary 
controls.  Now  it  has  a  more  poattlve  fimc- 
tlon.  This  Nation,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
has  become  an  active  propopent  of  greater 
freedom  of  trade — (or  and  among  other  na- 
tions. If  we  were  to  start  rebattttng  a  pre- 
posterous protectionism,  as  a  strong  Mlporlty 
In  Congress  has  wished  us  to  do,  we  would 
risk  losing  oiir  battle  for  the  economic  unity 
of  the  free  world. 

The  House  last  February  voted  319  to  09 
for  the  Hull  program.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  approved  the  Hotise  measure  in 
March  by  a  straight  party  vMe  o(  7  to  6. 
Then  the  bill  lay  dormant  for  0  montha.  aiul, 
though  the  Senate  finally  passed  it  on  Sep- 
tember 15  by  a  63-to-19  vote,  the  peril-point 
amendment  which  would  have  sabotaged  tt 
was  killed  by  a  close  vote  of  43  to  38.  The 
administration  can  now  proceed  to  validate 
the  multilateral  trade  agreementa  recently 
negotiated  at  the  .Annecy  Trade  Conference. 
The  economic  principle  that  if  we  don't  buy 
we  cant  sell  and  the  moral  principle  that  if 
we  desire  friends  we  must  behave  in  a 
friendly  fashion  have  been  vindicated.  And 
Mr.  Hull,  father  of  this  program,  can  be 
proud. 


RefvIatioBs  for  Operation  of  School 
Basses  ia  the  State  of  Geor^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

or  CEoac'A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Harwell  C.  Ozbum,  assistant  general 
claim  agent  for  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway,  who  is  serving  with  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  grade-crossing  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Claim  Agents,  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  regulations  issued  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 
Public  Safety  for  the  operation  of  school 
buses  within  the  State  of  Georgia.  I 
wish  to  insert  the  regulations  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congbcssional  Rxcoro 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  studied  by 
the  SUte  authorities  throughout  Amer- 
ica. If  these  regulations  could  be 
adopted  in  every  State  and  strictly  en- 
forced tt  would  result  in  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives  in  years  to  come. 

The  regulations  follow: 
[Georgia  State  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Safety  Education  Division  ] 
TO  Aix  SCHOOL  Btrs  oaivEaa — APraoacaxiro  amd 
caoaeiwo  KAnaoAn 


1.  All  school  busaas  must  coma  to  a  com- 
plete stop  befoea  mowing  a  faliraad. 

a.  Driver's  mttm  mnm  not  bt  obacuied  to 
hla  right  or  left  or  front.    Vision  must  not  be 


obacured  by  atvdante  by  paper  or 

or  metal  bstog  taed  In  lieu  of 

Cracked  or  discoiored  glaas  shall  be  replaced. 

3.  The  bus  should  be  stopped  25  to  30  feet 
from  the  nearest  rail.  The  front  school 
safety  patrolman  will  be  sent  from  the  boa 
and  will  look  In  both  directions  to  make  sum 
the  way  is  clear  He  will  then  proceed  to  a 
aafe  distance  beyond  the  farthereat  rail  and 
will  signal  the  driver  to  proceed  across  the 
tracka.  The  driver  should  then  shift  Into 
low  gear  and  accelerate  the  motor  suAclentl  j 
to  guarantee  that  it  will  not  choke  down 
while  croeslng.  Under  no  circumstances  will 
the  driver  proceed  imtll  given  the  proper  sig- 
nal by  the  patrolman.  He  wUI  then  stop  his 
bus  25  to  30  feet  from  the  farthereat  rail  and 
pick  up  the  patrolman.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  driver  attempt  to  croea  a  crossing 
when  a  train  can  be  seen  approaching  be- 
cause of  the  chance  of  bus  being  stalled  oo 
track  and  the  time  involved  to  unload  a  bus 
loaded  with  children  that  might  becoaw 
frantic. 

4.  In  the  event  a  bus  Is  stalled  on  a  rail- 
road crosalng  and  cannot  be  cleared  immedi- 
ately, the  driver  must  Immediately  unload 
his  bus  and  see  that  all  children  are  at  a 
safe  distance  from  track.  He  will  send  two 
of  the  larger  children,  one  in  each  direction, 
with  testnictlons  to  go  at  least  ooc-fourth 
of  a  mile  to  flag  any  approaching  train,  and 
another  to  nearest  stetlon  to  notify  railroad 
agent. 

5.  Never  depend  on  any  mechanical  device 
ot  warning  at  any  railroad  creasing  aa  any 
mechanical  device  is  subject  to  failure. 

6.  Do  not  depend  on  your  knowledge  at 
schedules.  A  railroad  haa  the  right  to  ran 
an  extra  train  without  your  penalsskm. 
Also  any  train  is  subject  to  being  late  vttli- 
out  notifying  anyone. 

7.  Each  driver  will  please  realize  that  his 
responsibility  Is  great  and  his  burden  la 
precious 

We  must  not  have  a  school-bus  grad«- 
croesing  accident  in  our  State. 

Gxoao  W.  WoaoN. 
Colonel,  Director, 
State  Department  of  Public  Safetf. 

W.  C.  DOUDTT, 

Mttfor,  Coynmanding  Officer. 

Georgia  State  Patrai. 
E.  S.  Bunuc, 
IMutenmnt,  Supervisor  of  Safety 
Education.  Georgia  State  Patrol. 

P.  S. — Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-six  school-bus  drivers  haul  200.000  stu- 
dents to  and  from  school  daily  in  Georgia. 


Calif omia  Greets  Republic  of  Irelaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cauroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  E3 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  unantmously  by  the 
Senate  of  the  California  Legislature,  on 
July  2.  1M9: 

Senate  Resolution  177 

Extending  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  tha 
Republic  of  Ireland 

Whsraas  the  Irish  people  have  contributed 
immeastirably  to  the  cultural,  social,  aeo- 
n"im«''.  and  politics  I  welfare  of  tbe  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whsrsss.  at  looc  UMt.*tbs  BapoMle  of  Irs- 
land  taM  «sasrMdlf  talma.  Its  rtgfetnu  plaoo 
among  the  family  of  sovereign  nations; 
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of  xht  Mn*t« 
off  tftto 

i  bt  It  nvtber 
Sraauir  Ocarfc  J   Hatfield 
to  call  upon  tb«  ■ooormbl*  John 
Prtm*  UtiMtm  of 
fe  lom  •  eofj  of  this 

off  ttot  rwpact  and  th«  «•• 
tHM  off  tt»  OMMMMa  BHHrIa  ftr  the  prr  pl« 
of  tt»  MtiMMle  off  Ireland  and  for  the  Prime 


fi^kfi  by  Crmwfar^  H.  Greene  wait  B«l*rc 
NatMMl  Pr*M  Ckb 


EXTEfSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or   OKUkWhMZ 

XH  THE  SXNATB  OF  TH«  UKITKD  STATES 

Thmradag.  September  29  (legisiative  day 
of  Smtwrdaw.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  WniJAiJH     Mr.  Proidetit.  I  a&k 

the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD  a  very  able 
ftddresa  dellrered  thl<  afternoon  before 
tht  liktloiial  Press  Club  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  by  Mr  Crawford  H  Oreenewalt. 
2t  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  It 


Thert  bcliic  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows : 

I  try  to  tfaal  wttk  Um  piiiSlii  ot 

and   mooopolT — both   wry  eootro- 

•ubjecta— let  me  aee  If  I  can  daAne 

la  vhJeh  tbar*  Is  acr*** 


m^ 


on  ttos  de- 
ail  wast  a 
proBparoua  AoBMr- 
la  vhteh  to  Uv«. 
W*  kavs  won  for  uuiaslios  tbs  hlfhsst  Ihrlng 
ta  tbs  world,  and  ttas  twiiti  oC 
ly  are  apread  emonj  all  oor  pso- 
not  ao  vtdety  m  we  wouid  tike. 
riosi  Bkore  widely  than  In  any 

•«ry 

It  to  atay 


I 

f 

tho 
praditettve  gaatat  ereo  further 

'~      qtuurrt  eooMa  not  In  what  we  want 

Ml  we  ean  «•«  at  It. 

It  la  whars  tM  peoblei  of  Ngneae  la 

lu  taaa«.    w«  IMW  big 

kvs  always  had  It. 

ly  paapio  aow  aaeni  to  ro(ard  b«« 

war   Inualeal   to  the 


•seklnff  ecooomlc  aggrandlaement  for  them- 
eelvao  at  the  espenae  of  the  rast  off  the  peo> 
pie  niMtflbt  that,  M  la  a  Mtvral  son—- 
qxieneo  ta  Ibvar  tbs  us*  off  political  power 
to  raatrtet  corporate  activUten.  to  brlni^  their 
tindar  the  control  of  the  Ooyem- 
Ih  aooM  oasaa  to  brMk  them  t'p. 
who  has  etxidlad  the  eeoooiaM 
)  off  tha  Nation  muat  know  that  tlMoa 
are  wraef .  A  buainaaa.  whether  It 
be  Ms  or  Uttle.  to  be  suocesaful  mtst  earYo 

It  doaa  ao  baeaaai  the  quality  and  prtoa  off 
Itt  producu  win  public  confidence.  lu  ulti- 
laata  ataa  la  than  dlcuted  only  by  the  aggre- 
gata  daokaod  off  tta  aatlalled  cuatomers. 
Tbota  la  a 

tof 

and  true  and  laatlag 

la  ancouraging  th«  ntost  aMetont  producars 

ao  that  all  people  may  have  more  and  better 
Uiisfta  for  thalr  money. 

Actually  growth  In  an  tnduatrial  enter- 
prtaa  baa  rnly  one  connotatlan — and  that  la 
•ueeaaa  in  pleaaing  thraa  ptivpa  off  people — 
tu  customers,  lu  emplnyeca.  and  tta  stock- 
holdva.  That  la  no  easy  taak  The  record 
alao  elMi aa  that  there  ta  nothtag  static  In 
that  euccsas  ooee  It  U  achieved.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  llaU  of  the  largest  Industrial 
corpora tlona  In  thla  country  year  by  year 
ilDoe  the  tMflnnlng  of  the  century  you  wUl 
aaa  that  mccees  In  business,  aa  in  any  other 
esdoavor.  la  Indeed  a  fugitive  thing.  Must 
of  us  have  foagotten  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  a  gensratlon  ago  ever  existed,  and 
that  is  because  the  decision  that  led  to  their 
downfall  or  shrinkage  was  taken,  not  by  gov> 
amment.  but  by  the  most  powerful  body 
la  this  ootmtry— the  custoasars  with  dollara 
la  their  hot  hands  laarrhlng  atavaaUy  for 
lower  oosu  and  better  quality. 

The  du  Pont  Co.  is  sticcessftil  and  It  la 
Mf.  and  in  saying  that  I  am  merely  reciting 
eause  and  effect.  Those  of  us  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  Its  management  are  thoroughly 
and  painfully  aware  that  that  success  comes 
abjut  through  public  acceptance  of  the 
goods  and  aorrlcas  we  oder.  ahould  we  ever 
fail  in  maintaining  that  acceptance,  we  will 
lose  business  and  antiaona  alaa  will  gam  it. 
And  that,  gsMMsmsM.  will  brlag  about  a 
break-up  of  what  haa  been  called  the  "du 
Pont  induabrtal  empire"  far  naore  quickly 
and  far  mora  davastattngly  than  any  out- 
side sttack. 

"liunopoly"  la  a  word  in  the  glossary  of 
modem  terminology  which  Is  much  used 
and  much  abuaad.  We  now  have  a  legal  tn- 
terprstation  that  says  monopoly  Is  the 
maaufaettiTe  of  a  large  share  of  any  prodtict 
by  an?  one  company  regardlass  of  how  com- 
petltlea  that  prodtKt  may  t>a  with  other  ma- 
tarlals  dolag  the  sane  job.  To  add  to  the 
legal  confuatoo.  the  word  "share"  appears  to 
mean  anything  betwaen  30  percent  and  100 
percent,  depending  upon  circumstances 
which  are  also  as  yet  undefined. 

Tba  poUtlcal  lataipratstion  of  taosopoly 
sssoas  to  bs  that  aayona  who  U  Mg  has  it. 
and  very  recently  we  have  been  given  the 
concept  that  if  as  many  as  three  or  four 
companies  have  a  majority  of  a  market  they 
are  said  to  be  monopolists,  or  oUcopodats. 
as  the  enidlte  call  it.  regardless  of  bow  la- 
tsnse  tiM  flOMpetltlon  bo  between  them. 

ActuaBy  ■ooopoly  laans  'one  seller."  and 
the  taet  off  monopoly  Is  whathar  the  buyer 
of  any  article  has  frsedom  of  choice  in  ful- 
tlUIng  hla  requlremenu.  If  be  can  make  his 
parebasa  from  only  one  aotirce.  then  a  b»o- 
Bopoly  ealsts.  evsa  thatigh  that 
aiay  bs  a  psrfeetly  legal  oaa.  atich  as  the 
off  alaetne  powar  in  many  of  our 
But  If  he  can  aelect  from 
kterlala.  each  of  which  wlU 
to  a  grsalar  or  laea  extent  relieve  hu  need, 
then  no  BMSiopoiy  tn  any  real  aenae  exuu. 

off  the  eustoasar. 
to  buy  without 
lo  hla  bast  judg- 
assav 


The  tern  "monopoly**  has  also  been  gttttk 
the  implication  that  It  la  Intended  to  snoth- 
ar  or  to  exclude  competition.  The  chemical 
iBduatry  la  popularly  depicted  aa  a  haven  of 
monopoly,  yet  It  la  In  fact  one  of  the  moet 
competitive  industries  In  the  world. 

There  are  something  like  9.000  com- 
panies engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  what 
the  Census  Bureau  describes  as  chemical  nnd 
allied  product*.  As  a  corporation,  the  du- 
Pont  Co.  Is  the  largest  of  these  and  has 
rotighly  8  percent  of  the  trade  In  this  seg- 
ment of  American  Industry.  Individually, 
however,  few  of  our  products  lead  their 
flelds.  In  most  Instances  our  le&dlng  com- 
petitors are  more  Important  factors  than  we 
In  many  of  our  markets. 

In  the  paint  field.  SherwIn-WlUlams  la 
bigger  than  du  Pont  and  both  of  ua  fight 
for  business  among  nearly  l.aco  active  com- 
petitors. American  Vlscoae  la  larger  thsn 
we  In  viscose  rayon:  Celanese  In  acetate 
rayon,  and  there  are  about  15  other  Impor- 
tant companies  in  those  fields.  Union  Car- 
bide is  bigger  than  we  in  plaatlcs:  Allied 
Chemical  in  nitrogen  products:  BaatokaBt 
Kodak  in  photographic  film:  Dow  In  chlorlaa 
producta  and  also  In  insecticides. 

I  say  that  without  shame — because  It  eamtm 
about  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy — a 
policy  of  divermlflcatlon  which  I  believe  has 
operated  In  the  Interests  of  the  consumer, 
of  the  du  Pont  Co  .  and  of  the  public  at 
large.  With  limited  resources  for  capital 
expenditure,  we  have  no  wish  to  strive  for  a 
fixed  percentage  of  any  market.  To  do  so 
would  prevent  us  from  exploiting  to  the 
roll  the  new  developments  produced  In  our 
research  laboratories,  and  that  I  think  Is  our 
greatest  challenge  and  our  grestest  responsi- 
bility. Any  success  we  might  have  In  ex- 
cluding competition  In  viscose  rayon.  In 
paint,  or  In  sxiifurlc  add  might  very  prob- 
ably make  us  miss  a  neoprene  synthetic 
rubber,  a  cellophane,  or  a  nylon,  and  that 
would  t>e  advantageous  neither  to  vis  nor  to 
the  public. 

Por  the  du  Pont  Co..  and  I  believe  this  Is 
also  true  for  the  chemical  Industry.  I  can 
say  categorically  that  otir  present  slxe  and 
our  preaent  success  have  not  come  about 
throtigh  a  process  of  stifling  competition  by 
atworbtng  competitors. 

It  haa  come  about  through  the  new  prod- 
ucu and  new  processes  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  oxir  laboratories,  and  the  proof 
of  that  statement  Is  in  our  salea  figures. 
Sixty  percent  of  du  Pont  sales  in  IMS  con- 
sisted of  products  that  were  not  in  commer- 
cial production  In  1938 — Jiut  two  decades 
ago. 

Experience  In  other  countries  has  shown 
that  the  hand  of  monopoly  Is  a  dead  hand 
Indeed.  It  profits  no  one.  least  of  all  the 
company  that  attempts  to  practice  it. 

The  du  Pont  Oo..  haa  existed  for  nearly 
IfiO  years  In  an  atmosphere  of  free  and 
vigorous  competition.  We  have  done  well 
under  that  system  and  we  like  it.  Compe- 
tltlOB  Is  a  prod  that  keeps  us  continually  on 
our  toes  We  think  we  are  stronger  be- 
cause of  It:  we  think  we  would  be  weaker 
without  it.  The  opportunities  for  growth 
and  seiflia  in  our  indtutry  through  the  de- 
velopment of  new  things  are  limitless.  It 
is  utter  foolishness  to  think  that  growth  In 
any  of  tta  sarlad  phases  can  be  brought  about 
otily  by  the  elimination  of  other  manu- 
fsrturers. 

It  should  be  obTtctM  to  aayooe  that  big 
itial  in  the  aooivlex  econ- 
omy tn  which  we  live  today.  A  bualaaw 
te  almply  a  pool  off  paopla's  reeouroea— the 

off  tavaators  to  aeeaaapUsli  a  given 
•laos  thsrs  la  a  UnUt  to  what  any  one  nsaa 
will  risk,  the  larger  the  taak  the  bigger  tba 
pool  must  be.  If  ws  want  low-priced  auto- 
asobtles.  low-piicad  radios,  low-priced  tele- 
sets,  we  miMt  have  a  lar«e  team  of 
to  work  and  venture  so  that  the  bene- 
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fits  of  mass  production  can  be  applied  to 
tliose  producta. 

It  follows  also  that  big  bualnefs  has  Its 
own  psculiar  rssponsibiltty — that  la  to  de- 
vote Itself  to  those  tasks  that  require  lu  full 
resources  of  manpower,  of  finance,  of  talent. 
So  far  as  du  Pont  Is  concerned  we  have  en- 
deavored over  the  years  to  tackle  the  difBcult 
projecU  that  make  full  use  of  the  resources 
we  enjoy.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples 
out  of  many  In  which  that  policy  has  been 
Euccessfuly  employed. 

The  United  States  had  no  dyestuffs  indus- 
try worthy  ot  the  name  prior  to  the  First 
World  War  and  was  dependent  on  Germany 
even  for  the  dyes  with  which  to  print  stamps 
and  money.  Du  Pont  was  one  of  the  plo-* 
neers  in  instituting  dyestuffs  manufacture 
in  this  country.  What  that  venture  cost 
Uke-mlnded  chemical  manufacturers  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  know  that  tor  du  Pont  it  was 
18  years  and  €43.C00,000  Ijefore  proflu  offset 
losses. 

In  the  early  twenties  we  built  a  plant  in 
West  Virginia  to  manufacture  ammonia  and 
other  chemicals  by  the  application  of  pres- 
sures unheard  of  commercially  up  to  that 
time.  That  was  another  long  and  expensive 
trip  since  it  was  more  than  10  years  and 
many  millions  of  dollars  before  that  depart- 
ment began  to  show  black  ink  on  its  profit 
and  loss  statement. 

Nylon  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  our  great- 
est successes  and  one  of  our  greatest  gambles. 
Basic  research  leading  to  this  development 
was  started  In-  1928,  but  it  was  not  until 
1940  and  the  expenditure  of  about  $27,000,000 
that  we  were  able  to  sell  the  first  poimd  made 
in  a  conunercial  unit. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  that  we  have 
a  new  textile  fiber  in  the  making  which  we 
have  called  'OrlorLr  acrylic  fiber.  We  are 
building  the  first  commercial  unit  for  its 
mantifacture  at  Camden.  8.  C.  We  have 
hopes  for  that  new  product,  but  I  must  admit 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  it  will  i>e 
a  sheep  or  a  goat.  Before  we  find  cut.  some- 
time in  1950  or  1951.  we  will  have  gambled 
$7,000,000  In  research  and  $15,000,000  in  plant 
Investment. 

Nylon,  ammonia,  dyestulTs  have  been  prof- 
itable items  for  du  Pont.  But  don't  think 
for  a  minute  that  du  Pont  stockholders  were 
the  only  gainers.  There  were  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  got  jobs  tiiat  never 
existed  l>efore.  There  were  millions  of  con- 
sumers whose  standard  of  living  was  raised 
by  each  such  success.  There  is  the  country 
itself,  stronger  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
"When  these  gambles  pay  off.  everybody 
l>enefiU. 

And  research  itself  is  perha{)s  the  greatest 
gamble  of  all.  You  gentlemen  see  only  the 
successes  described  in  high-sounding  releases 
from  our  public-relations  department.  What 
you  do  not  see  is  the  long  list  of  failures — 
the  brave  new  ideas  that  don't  pan  out.  I 
speak  with  deep  feeling  because  as  a  re- 
search man  I  had  loU  of  those  brave  new 
ideas  myself  that  ended  in  the  trash  can. 

8Utistic3  on  failures  are  dllBciilt  to  come 
by  but  it  U  a  fair  approximation  to  say  that 
not  more  than  one  out  of  five  research  dol- 
lars pay  off.  That  means  simply  that  if 
the  direct  cost  of  nylon  research  Is.  say,. 
$5,000,000.  there  U.  perhaps.  $25,000,000  worth 
of  unsuccessful  research  that  has  to  t>e  paid 
for  by  that  one  successful  development.  We 
are  playing  with  very  blue  chips.  Indeed. 

And  our  success  in  the  future,  if  we  are 
f(»tunate  enotigh  to  have  it.  will  come  not 
bacatise  we  have  taken  btMlaass  from  some- 
one else,  but  becauae  we  are  able  to  keep 
that  stream  of  new  prodiKU  and  Improved 
processes  continually  flowing. 

On  many  of  these  developmenu  we  have 
for  17  years  the  sole  right  of  manufacture 
by  Virtue  of  patenU  granted  us  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Nylon  is  one  of 
those  developments.  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  while  wt  are  the  only  manufscturer  of 
nylon,  ws  hate  In  no  sense  a  monopoly  of  the 


applications  for  that  prodtwt.  Nylon  com- 
petes for  the  ctistomsr's  d<^lar  with  every 
synthetic  and  natural  textile  fll>er.  Totir 
wives  may  have  their  stockings,  dresses,  and 
lingerie  made  of  nylon,  but  you  may  be  ver)' 
sure  that  if  price  and  quality  are  not  com- 
petitive, the  ladies  will  turn  to  silk,  rayon,  or 
in  fact  anything  that  better  suits  their  fancy 
and  their  purse.  If  we  are  not  successful  In 
meeting  the  competitive  reqtilrementa  of  the 
market  place  we  may  continue  to  t>e  the  only 
manuf  acttirer,  but  we  will  have  nothing  "but 
red  figures  on  the  balance  sheet  to  show  for 
it.    And  that  is  cold  comfort  Indeed. 

With  otir  new  products  it  is  essential  that 
we  strive  for  the  largest  market,  not  for  the 
highest  price  or  the  highest  profit.  We  in- 
troduced cellophane  many  years  ago  and 
costs  of  manufacture  by  the  methods  used 
then  forced  us  to  sell  it  at  $2.65  a  pound.  It 
was  used  initially  only  in  wrapping  luxury 
items,  such  as  perfumes,  bath  salts,  and 
fancy  candy  boxes.  Some  purchasers  even 
thought  it  valuable  enough  to  keep  in  their 
s&tea.  Today,  as  a  result  of  technological 
Improvements  and  Increased  volume,  cello- 
phane sells  for  around  50  cents  a  pound. 
Because  of  that  low  price,  cellophane  now 
protecu  the  most  commonplace  articles  and 
saves  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  elimi- 
nating waste  and  spoilage  of  food. 

And  so  to  strive  for  the  largest  market,  at 
the  lowest  price  that  yields  a  reasooaMe  re- 
turn on  our  investment,  is  a  policy  which 
serves  many  ends.  It  is  beneficial  to  the 
public  in  making  available  to  them  an  ever- 
increasing  fiow  of  the  goods  and  services  they 
desire.  It  is  beneficial  also  in  creating  new 
opportunities  for  employment,  and  finally. 
It  is  profitable  to  us  as  a  corporation  and  so 
provides  our  100,000  stockholders  with  a  re- 
turn on  their  capital. 

There  is  much  misconception  also  about 
the  relationship  t>etween  big  and  little  busi- 
nesses. The  idea  has  been  put  forward  that 
big  businesses  grow  by  swallowing  little 
businesses  or  by  limiting  their  growth. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
No  little  business  could  compete  with  us  in 
nylon  for  the  reason  that  no  such  business 
could  bring  together  the  capital  and  tech- 
nical resources  reqtiired  for  an  efficient  {wo- 
ducing  unit.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
no  interest  in  competing  in  spheres  where 
we  can  make  no  substantial  technical  con- 
tribution, and  there  are  many  activities, 
particularly  in  fields  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution, that  small  businesses  can  do  bet- 
ter than  we.  It  is.  in  addition,  essential  for 
us  to  pursue  a  cooperative  relationship  with 
those  small  businesses  since  they  are  the 
suppliers  of  our  raw  materials  and  the  pri- 
mary consumers  of  oiir  finished  prcducu. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  We  make  nylon 
yarn  and  sell  it  to  whoever  will  buy.  Your 
wife  buys,  let  us  say,  a  nylon  blouse.  Be- 
tween the  sale  of  that  yam  and  that  blouse 
are  the  throwster  who  twlsU  the  yam,  the 
weaver  who  vreaves  it,  the  finisher  who 
finishes  and  dyes  it.  the  cutter  who  aaakes 
the  garment,  and  the  retail  store  that  sells 
it.  Por  the  most  part  those  are  small  busi- 
nesses. They  need  vis;  we  need  them.  Ws 
thrive  together  by  virtue  of  a  cooperative 
relationship.  Perhaps  I  can  put  it  for  you 
quantitatively.  Your  wife  pays  about  $IM 
tor  her  nylon  stockings.  Ws  gst  about  10 
cenU  for  the  yarn  that  goes  Into  them,  and 
the  difference  repressnU  the  contribution, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  profit  of  the  many 
smaller  businesses  that  He  between  us  and 
the  final  consumer. 

Had  we  the  power  and  the  desire — which 
we  do  not — to  swallow  these  businesses  or 
to  drive  them  out  of  existence,  we  would  in- 
deed be  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 

egg. 

I  have  spoken  atxnit  big  buslneas  and 
about  monopoly.  Let  me  say  a  word  about 
the  laws  that  regulate  them.  We  have  had 
on  our  books  tea  many  years  the  Sherman 


antitrust  law.  The  du  Pont  Oo.  Is  now  and 
has  always  been  heartily  in  favor  off  that 
law  and  the  safaguards  it  prorldss  for  our 
system  off  frss,  competitive  enterprise.  Un- 
fortunately that  law  sUtes  an  objective  and 
preecrlbea  no  rules  so  that  the  Ideology  off 
enforcement  Is  left  to  the  shifting  winds  off 
political  thought.  This  had  led  to  con- 
tinuing changes  in  InterpreUtlon  as  one 
court  decision  succeeds  another.  Unfor- 
tunately also,  no  practical  statute  of  limita- 
tions applies,  so  buslnsss  frequently  finds 
Itself  attacked  for  acu  done  many  years  ago 
in  all  good  faith  and  with  the  best  legal 
advice  available. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
business,  whether  large  or  small,  has  never 
made  mistakes.  A  business  is  a  group  of 
people,  subject  to  the  same  human  frailties 
as  people  in  any  sphere  of  activity.  We  must 
not  let  the  occasional  error  blind  us  to  the 
overriding  benefiu  our  industrial  system  has 
brought.  That  system  has  made  America 
the  strongest  Nation  on  earth,  and  lu  free 
de\-elopment  will  carry  \u  to  new  heighU. 

The  controversy  which  is  rising  to  a  climax 
in'  this  coimtry  over  so-called  monopoly 
and  t>lg  business  Is  a  matter  of  vital  Interest 
to  all  or  lu  cltiaens. 

This  Naticm  has  grown  strong  by  allowing 
the  forces  of  the  market  place  to  role — tba 
business  laurels  falling  to  whoever  Is  able 
enotigh  to  wm  them,  the  law  preaent  to  In- 
sure fair  play.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  tenable  alternative.  In  the  national  In- 
terest no  steps  mu£t  t>e  taken  that  penalise 
success  and  efficiency.  We  dare  not  hobble 
the  vrillingness  of  a  bvisiness  to  venture  by 
refusing  it  the  fniiu  of  lU  success  or  by 
holding  out  the  doubtful  ]^vllege  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  when  that  success  has 
been  achieved.  We  can  preserre  competi- 
tion only  by  allowing  it  to  c^>erate.  and  so 
to  nmke  eSective  the  votes  of  thotisands  at 
satisfied  customers. 

It  is  vital  to  the  strength,  happiness,  imd 
future  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  we  permit  the  free  growth  and 
development  of  large  businesses  capable  of 
taking  the  greit  risks  involved  in  the  ditBcult 
industrial  tasks,  for  we  cannot  have  what  we 
do  not  produce. 

I  have  spent  many  of  my  wcn-klng  years  In 
the  fields  of  science.  I  learned  there  a 
fundamental  principle — never  to  discard  the 
resulU  of  a  well -demonstrated  experiment  In 
favor  of  an  untried  hypothesis.  I  would 
urge  that  that  principle  never  be  forgotten  in 
dealing  with  these  vital  problems. 


Deatk  of  a  Basiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Thursday.  September  29.  1949 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Thursday,  August  25,  1949. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  tlgose 
who  are  interested  In  the  fate  of  the 
smaller,  independent  business  enter- 
prises In  the  United  States.  It  follows: 
Baam  or  a  strsiifxas 

Back  in  1925  two  young  Cleveland  tnislnes»« 
men  went  Into  the  fuel-oil  business.  Tbslr 
asseU  consisted  of  a  lot  of  ambition  and 
$30,000  in  cash,  three-fourths  of  tt  borrowed 
from  friends. 

Twenty-three  years  later,  after  weather- 
ing a  war  and  a  depression,   the  partners 
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eooipcttton.   tttmmm0m   ot 
to  M«k 

Wltb   OtiMT  COBpADlW  be- 
lt's own  racxiUtlooft. 
ly— AlUad  OU  Co..  Inc  .  and  It* 
wttli  tlM  Ashland 
[Oo.oa  Anffiata.  IMS    On  tliat 
and  I  were  out  of 
ttet  WW  bad  buUt  fr 
a  partod  of  33  years.     Ob  that  day  tb« 
of  eoaaiiillin  otl  rowyntw  In  tba 
by  otM. 
ot  onlalr  trad* 
up  by  any 
not  uiraatcned 
any  of  mm  waipaman— Mc  or  Utua.    Wc 
to  to««t  banaiiw  at  thm  tluvau  held 
by  tba  OomsraaMnt  that  bas 
CiTtnc  Up  MTTioa  to  tb«  inwiwa^iiii  m 
and  to  tlM  pnavrratton  of 


-Wa 

W«  bato  fi 

Id  ywura 
raeoastructton.  W«  were  not  a 
ot  tfo4Msrtn(  old  man  looking  for  a 
wtU;  quiat  place  to  place  out  tbe  rest  of  our 
days.  We  knew  we  oouM  eontlnue  to  In- 
crsaae  our  service  to  otff  aeaMiuntty — and  do 
tt  ■ntttnbty— but  Uaeto  ■ua'a  tax  laws 
bMftX  «•  into  a  eonMr  vbare  «e  had  only 
oob  ct  two  ctaotow:  SeU  out  or  face  tba  risk 
oi  pMHaal  baaftnipley  at  the  time  at  our 
reapeetlve  deatba. 

"m  our  story  was*  the  story  of  only  one 
small  businaas.  tt  would  hardly  be  worth  the 

fsraa    TTt  HpiKtttii  — <  Maninc  nf  Thtos 

■TM  of  eOHipalltiMb  amd  threatening  our  ays- 
tmm  at  tDdtvtdual  enterprise 

'^t  Is  tune  to  st-udy  the  problem  at 
Itls  from  the  vietrpaint  of  the  small  boat: 
that  has  been  aanfed.  It  Is  time  to  deter- 
Um  aampmix*  cauaea  that  aHifea  ttqulda- 
or  the  merger  ruutc  such  s  po|mlar  road 
to  bustaam  sutekte.  We  do  not  aaad  aaore 
road  bloalM  e«  Mg  bostaaaa.  Wb  naatf  an  open 
road  that  wtll  give  tmall  business  the  Incen- 
tive and  opportunity  to  stoy  independent. 
~  of  the  Allied  merger  shows  how 

It  regulations  encour^e  the  mles 

AlUatf  OU  vns  bora  like  thousands  of  Aomt- 
lena  aBWrpclwa.  on  a  shoestring  Its  pat- 
tarn  at  giwMl  worn  that  followed  by  many 

■^Bsept  for  the  NRA  eoda  Aaya  and  the 
y«a«%af  the  Petroleum  Admtnlatratton  for 
War.  tbe  btialnaaa  grew  outside  the  shadow 

m  tba  fMal  fcf  Ineas  ot  IndusUtal 

In  that  eampetltloM  «Mh  nat- 

suppllers.  ooni  and  oil  ampaaJas.  we 

kow  laidiiatnal  plants  hoar  AMtod  Oil 

lip  tlHaB  raduoe  thau  operaaii 

:turtBg  eoata.    We  dM  thla  by 

AalaBt  ftial 

itry  for  lower 

^  4la*lalBt  new.  lower' 


tbesfl  yeara  at  growth  and  dtversl- 
practlcally  every 
anmtngs  into  new 
and  in  aMttlan  borrowed  lubstan- 
from  loonl  banks  and  life  insur- 
ipanlee  In  order  to  ftirther  increaae 
our  SSI  ikt  to  the  covuninilt.y  and  to  tide 
us  over  many  a  tight  spot.  Our  expanding 
factlttlaa  each  year  served  more  and  more 
I  iiaHiiimi  wttb  lower-cost  fuels  and  better 
service  and  pnvMad  aMwa  and  man  peraona 
vclth  employoMBt  oa  tha  AlMad  OU  pay  roU. 

*'With  such  an  apparent  record  of  suoeaaa, 
why  were  we  forced  to  seU  out?  To  begin 
with,  the  tAX  Isws  encourage  small-buslnaaa 
■MB  to  take  their  earnings  in  cspltal  gains 
taMgaad  d  psylag  tazsa  un  current  income 
To  Ito  this  you  have  to  tell  out.  Anuis  and 
Andy  were  not  the  first  to  make  this  dia- 
covery.  They  were  the  first  to  get  wide  pub- 
licity for  ualng  the  cap'tal-galna  route  to  bold 
on  to  a  larger  share  of  their  earnings. 

'Tbe  second  impelling  cause  of  our  action 
grew  heavier  each  passing  year.  The  more 
eamlnga  plowed  back,  the  mors  the  com- 
pany grew,  the  greater  Its  assets  and  earn- 
ing value  baaaaaa.  and  satata  tajies  sssumed 
Increased  laapartanoe.  The  value  of  the 
organisation  waa  In  Its  naturs  as  a  going 
conoem  baaed  ou  earning  («wer.  It  wasn't 
tbe  tons  of  steel,  the  ships,  the  storage 
terwUnala.  and  other  physical  properties,  but 
the  trnv*'  earning  potential  of  a  smoothly 
fuaeUosUng  unit  that  determined  tbe  vulua 
of  the  company. 

"Xach  owner  knew  that  the  untimely  death 
of  the  other  would  set  In  motion  a  aeries  of 
evento  that  could  wipe  out  the  earning  power 
o:  the  company  and  banluupt  the  surviving 
owner  as  well  as  tbe  kin  of  the  deceased. 
There  was  no  sstabUahed  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  company.  They  were  aubstan- 
tlaily  all  held  by  the  two  chief  owners.  How 
would  value'  (or  Inheritance  and  esUtc  tax 
purposes  be  deurmlned?  Largely  by  capl- 
tallaatlon  of  past  and  potential  earnings. 

"Tbe  value  ao  determined  ouuld  easily  ex- 
ceed the  realization  that  could  have  been 
actually  procured  under  market  condllluna 
auch  as  we  have  experienced  and.  unless 
Uovemmeut  stUtvides  are  changed,  aeem 
likely  to  experience  for  an  Indefinite  time 
Into  the  future.  Inheritance  and  estate  tAxas. 
determined  on  such  a  basis,  would  have 
grsatly  saoaaded  the  estate  value  (liquid 
asaetai  held  oukalde  of  Allied  by  either  own- 
er. Having  never  been  able  to  pay  out  much 
In  the  way  of  earnlnga.  their  eggs  we.rs  all 
In  one  baaket.  To  meet  such  taxes,  the  heirs 
of  the  deceased  stockholder  would  hsvs  to 
find  a  purchaser  (or  a  minority  stock  Interest 
In  the  eonpany. 

*'Where  and  at  what  price  could  auch  a  pur- 
chaeer  be  found?  The  survivor  mlicht  have 
to  go  Into  debt  in  order  to  buy  auch  stock 
to  protect  himself.  There  might  even  have 
to  be  cither  s  forced  sale  of  the  total  proper- 
tlee  or  a  liquidation  ol  assets  piecemeal.  The 
eSect  on  Allied  Oil  employees.  cunU)mers.  and 
loan  makers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  prin- 
cipals and  their  heirs,  might  hsve  been  dis- 
astrous. We  could  not  eecape  the  Inevitabil- 
ity of  putting  our  eetatee  In  order. 

"There  ware  several  poaethia  Bouraaa  of  ac- 
tloQ  and  aU  were  studied  aanfttlly  and  thor- 
oughly. One  solution  was  to  Issue  and  aell 
common  stock  to  the  public.  Allied  proprr- 
tlae  were  appraised  by  a  capable  firm  of  en- 
gineers in  1M6  and  a  basis  established  lor 
proper  stock  issue.  The  stock  market  turned 
down,  however,  and  new  tssuce  could  find  a 
market  only  on  the  besia  of  bargain  counter 
prtoaa.  In  feat  ore  ware  not  naMag  to  buy 
at  anybody  e  comwBB  alock. 

After  working  on  tha  poaMhUlty  of  selling 
Mock  to  the  pBbUc.  we  found  It 
to  find  aiu)ther  aolutlon 

"We  aiartad  a  market  aurvey  of  companies 
of  kaytng  AUladl*  Uttia  organlaaUon. 
oU  i—paataa  wow  iBtawatad  In  mmk- 
log  Iha  daoL    Our  prlaao  oklMltoa  wm  to 


Insure  a  contlnvuttlan  ot  the  Allied 
tlon  on  a  sound  and  growing  baals.  "niat  Is 
why  the  aoBkanga  at  aaaata  for  preferred  and 
rnoMino  alock  of  tbe  Ashland  Oil  A  Refining 
COk  waa  ftwUly  accepted. 

"W  were  aatlaflod  that  AUled  would  eon- 
tlnue to  serve  the  market  as  it  had  In  the 
past.  We  were  aatlafled  that  our  customera 
would  bo  taken  earo  of.  We  were  convinced 
that  oar  iiployiM  would  be  treated  with 
dlgalty  and  falmeaa  as  becomea  their  abili- 
ties. 

"All  In  all.  It  leemed  the  best  arrangement 
for  everyone  who  bad  an  Intereat  In  AUled. 
It  was  the  only  way  out  for  two  Indlvldunla 
who  bad  conceived  and  buUt  up  a  bualneas 
and  which  In  other  Uiiiaa  or  under  dlSerent 
clffoaaaotaiiooB  they  would  have  carried  on 
for  the  raat  of  tbeir  bualneas  Uvea. 

"That  Is  the  story  at  the  Allied  OU  merger 
snd  Its  contribution  to  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  America. 

"While  Allied  Oil  waa  an  independent, 
gotng  concern,  wc  did  not  aak  for  Oovem- 
ment  gu-irantiea  on  prices,  laoome,  and 
proAia.  We  would  stUl  be  In  busfneas  ex- 
cept for  the  unreaUsUc  tax  laws  that  forced 
us  to  sell  our  company. 

"The  owners  of  Allied  OU  have  been  merged 
out  of  business.  As  one  of  tbe  two  ownera. 
neither  ptjet  facto  Investigations,  flrfiaoa. 
nor  edicts  by  a  paternal  government  can 
bring  me  back  to  life  as  a  cofnpetlUve  factor 
In  the  oU-marketlng   buslneea." 


Colkmbia  Basin  Irrif  atioa  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  September  29.  1949 

Mr,  ANGELA.  Mr  Speaker,  uiMler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RkC- 
o«o.  I  include  the  following  krticle  by 
Marshall  N.  Dana  from  the  Oregon  Jour- 
nal of  September  25.  1949; 

Am  Hcok  CoLtmiu  Basim  Ikxioation  PaojacT 
Couts  iKTo  BciMG — Immcnsx  Ukdkktakinc 
iM  CrKTmAt  Wasmimcton 

(By  Marshall  N.  Dana) 

One  looks  lor  PaiU  Bunyan. 

And  the  Blue  Ox. 

And  he  finds  them  both  in  the  Columbia 
Baatn  ss  machines  thst  do  incredible  things 
with  incredible  power  on  sii  Incredible  scale. 

Resrhlng  up  the  sheer  basalt  clUT  above 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  Is  a  big  atcel  pipe.  Did  I 
say  big? 

Greater  New  York  consumes  007.000.000  gal- 
lona  of  water  a  day.  Thla  pipe  wlU  carrv 
1.000.000.000  Kailons  of  electrically  ptuiped 
water  a  day. 

There  are  fix  of  these  plpee.  Six  times  New 
York's  water  supply,  climbing  the  cliff  280 
feet  high  Six  billion  gallona  of  water  daUy. 
fed  into  a  mUllon  acres  of  land  In  order  that 
the  land  may  take  on  Its  load  of  helping  to 
leed  the  Natton. 

The  Grand  Coulee  was  the  channel  of  a  ma- 
Jemic  river  wlien  the  continental  glacier.  1.200 
mllee  long  snd  300  miles  wide,  began  to  melt 
at  the  end  oI  the  Ice  age  Along  the  way 
waa  a  waiarfaU  (Dry  Falls)  equal  to  40 
Magaraa.  Through  Grand  Coulee  poured  the 
treesondous  outflow  unui  the  Columbia  cut 
lU  present  channel  1.800  feet  deep. 

Onuid  Coulee  wiU  become  a  chani^el  once 
more,  an  astronomical  irrigation  ditch, 
equsllslng  the  water  from  Rooaavelt  Lake, 
holding  It  back  of  a  2-mUe  dam  snd  feeding 
It  through  s  msn-made  river. 

Here  U  where  the  Blue  Ox  Un  steel  goee  to 
work.     Tbe    tremendous   machtucs   cut    th* 


artificial  river  channel  at  a  rste  that  makes 
slow  and  feeble  the  accomplishments  of  the 
myriad  legions  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Roman  roads.  And  one  final  feat  In  big 
machines  stretchrr  clear  across  tbe  channel, 
smoothing  It,  banks  and  bottom,  ready  for 
its  lining  of  concrete. 

THIKTT    TESJtS   A<K) 

But.  let's  see.  It  was  almost  30  years  ago. 
I  made  a  llrst  visit  to  the  Columbia  Basin, 
member  of  a  party  of  public  officials  and 
newspapermen  organized  by  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Conunerce.  On  this  page  wUl 
be  reprinted  part  of  an  article  I  wrote  at 
Yakima  on  the  final  day  of  the  Journey.  It 
wUl  speak  for  Itself. 

At  that  time,  the  Idea  was  to  reclaim 
1.700,000  acres  approximately  of  the  central 
Washington  desert.  Water  was  to  be  brought 
from  Albenl  Falls  near  Newport  on  the  Pend 
Oreille  In  a  stream  five  times  tbe  size  of  the 
Spokane  River.  Constructon  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  il70  an  acre.  Identified  in  the 
memory  of  that  Journey  are  the  late  E.  F. 
Blaine,  Rtlfus  Woods,  of  the  Wenatchee 
World,  and  Lloyd  MUler,  of  Sunnyslde. 

When  we  came  to  Grand  Coulee  a  man  was 
standing  there  whom  I  recaU  as  Willis  Batch- 
elder,  who  said  a  dam  should  be  buUt,  power 
should  be  generated,  and  the  water  should 
be  pumped  down  through  the  ancient  chan- 
nel and  thus  over  the  land. 

We  thought  he  was  "nuts." 

But  the  dam  has  been  built,  the  mightiest 
mass  of  masonry  :  nd  the  greatest  Individual 
sotirce  of  power  ever  erected  by  the  skill  and 
audacity  of  man.  The  water  will  be 
pumped  over  Into  the  ice-age  channel  and 
held  there  by  dams  above  and  below  until  it 
Is  distributed  over  the  reclalmable  land. 

And  the  estimated  construction  cost  is  $81 
an  acre. 

A  few  days  ago  I  traveled  again  over  the 
Columbia  Basin  project.  To  the  words 
"What  hath  God  wrought"  that  one  repeats 
confronting  the  titanic  spread  of  nature, 
there  are  irresistibly  added.  "What  have  men 
done?" 

Instead  of  traveling,  as  before,  from  the 
high  water  source  over  the  desert  and  then 
to  the  reclaimed  and  beautiful  Yakima  valley 
where  the  demonstration  of  irrigation  Is  im- 
pressive, we  started  with  the  Rcza  project,  a 
new  Yakima  unit.  Lloyd  Miller  was  this  time 
the  guide.  We  went  to  the  Miller  ranch,  only 
4  years  from  sagebrush.  One  field  was  pro- 
ducing alfalfa  seed  at  a  rate  of  $1,000  an 
acre.  The  land  used  to  sell  as  sagebrush  for 
•2  to  910  an  acre.  Potatoes  bad  yielded  up 
to  700  bushels  an  acre.  Lloyd  Miller  chal- 
lenged the  fattest  acre  of  Illinois,  his  native 
State  to  produce  half  as  much  or  as  depend- 
ably. 

THE  OLD  DSSXST  PSaaBB 

The  old  time  desert  is  changing  as  desert 
scenes  change  with  mirage  or  with  shifting 
light  and  shade.  But  this  change  is  real. 
Land  Is  being  pref>ared  for  the  first  opening 
of  87.000  adres.  Veterans  have  first  call  upon 
lancfs  belonging  to  the  Government.  They 
are  crowding  for  the  opportunity.  Civilians 
will  have  their  chance  at  lands  in  private 
ownership,  but,  here,  by  agreement,  specu- 
lation Is  forbidden,  acres  for  single  fanUly 
occupation  are  limited. 

The  Federal  Farmers  Home  Administration 
wUl  aid  In  financing  new  farmers  on  the  proj- 
ect, said  Dillard  B.  Lesseter.  national  ad- 
ministrator, speaking  at  Ephrata. 

Step  by  step,  construction  will  go  ahead, 
irrigated  land  will  be  widened,  power  will  be 
Increased.  Somewhere  in  what  was  the  burn- 
ing desert,  a  modern  city  wiU  rise  to  serve 
reclaimed  areas  that  compare  In  size  with 
eastern  States.  It  will  be  one  of  the  towns 
now  In  the  project— Ephrata.  Moses  Lake  (or 
these  two  Joined ) .  Qulncy,  Winchester,  Cun- 
ningham— ^who  knows? 

This  wUl  occur  without  detriment  to 
Spokane.  Portland.  Tacoma.  Seattle — tbe 
metropolitan    commimltles.    or    to    Yakima 


or  Wenatchee  which  Uve  abundantly  In  ex- 
changes with  their  own  reclaimed  valleys. 

After  water  is  pumped  from  151 -mile 
Rooeevelt  Lake  back  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
and  has  been  stored  In  the  '.^5-mUe  equal- 
izing reservoir  which  Is  Grand  Coulee  Itself, 
the  Sow  will  be  carried  in  the  comparatively 
abort  main  canal  to  lu  bifurcation  Into  east 
and  west  canals,  thence  by  laterals  over  the 
land.  The  west  canal  wUl  be  carried  under 
Soap  Lake  (the  waters  of  which  are  soberly 
said  to  ttirn  the  hair  red)  in  an  enormonu 
siphon. 

This  is  in  a  region  that  already  has  high- 
ways, railroads,  airways,  and  the  nearby  navi- 
gation channel  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  served 
by  interior  and  coastal  cities  which  wlU  be 
principal  Initial  markets  as  well  as  distrib- 
uting centers. 

To  convey  another  idea  of  size,  the  con- 
struction cost  for  reclamation  Is  running 
•200.000  a  day. 

The  greatness  of  the  project,  the  immensity 
of  the  region,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
cost,  the  hordes  of  people  who  are  actively 
Interested  in  the  development  In  one  way 
or  another,  and  the  Impact  upon  the  Imagi- 
nation of  everything  from  pxjwer  to  mountain 
peaks  make  this  undertaking  one  of  tbe  most 
compelling  in  the  100-year  history  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

The  nearby  Hanford  plutonlum  project, 
concerned  with  mastering  the  power  and  the 
uses  of  the  atom  does  not  detract  from  the 
appeal. 

Portland  has.  inevitably,  a  very  big  stake  in 
the  final  accomplishment.  No  longer  is  it 
the  dream  of  30  years  ago.  It  is  financed, 
organized,  partly  built,  electrically  powered. 
Think  of  what  will  be  done  in  another  30 
years. 

A  Backward  Lock  or  28  Years  at  Ckntral 
Washington  RraioN 

Yakima.  Wash  ,  July  10,  1920. — Give  me  a 
drink.  A  long,  wide,  cool  drink.  Not  soda  or 
moonshine  or  near  beer,  but  good,  clear  Bull 
Run.  and  then  a  second  filling,  with  the 
thought  that  no  matter  how  much  one  ab- 
sorbs there  is  plenty  left. 

If  there  is  a  land  on  earth  where  Dives 
would  beg  for  a  drop  to  cool  his  parched 
tongue,  this  northwestern  editors'  excursion, 
ending  at  Yakima  Saturday  night,  has  dis- 
covered It — one  hopes,  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Dry,  dry,  desperately  dry, 
long  before  there  were  laws  to  promulgate 
dryness  or  people  to  Impose  the  laws  upon. 

Yet  since  Friday  and  in  the  span  of  a 
sleep  and  the  ride  of  h  day  we  have  come 
from  the  valley  of  despair  to  the  valley  of 
delight.  What  made  the  difference?  Simply 
the  thing  we  so  often  in  Portland  faU  to 
appreciate — water. 

Never  look  at  the  Columbia  again  and  see 
only  liquid.  See  grapes  and  melons,  apples 
and  corn,  paint  on  houses  and  curtains  at 
windows,  green  lawns  and  happy  mothers 
and  chUdren,  adventurous,  play-filled 
children. 

Without  water,  see  the  miniature  trees 
of  sage,  that  alone  with  the  dwarf  cactus, 
survive  the  drought.  With  water  see  the 
divine  miracle  of  abundant  life  redeemed 
from  desolation  and  death. 

As  soon  as  the  excursion  reached  Pasco 
Saturday  morning.  Friday's  tragedy  changed 
to  triumph.  Instead  of  Nelson  saying.  "I've 
not  had  a  crop  for  8  years  and  the  wheat 
this  year  Is  btirning  up."  it  was  Cox  averring, 
"Here's  a  25-acre  strawberry  patch,  produced 
•1,000  worth  an  acre.  Here's  a  man's  farm 
that  he  cleared  •  100.000  from.  Here's  some 
alfalfa — 9  tons  to  the  acre — fotir  cuttings." 

Pasco  has  nearby  the  Pasco.  Burbank, 
Richland,  and  Kenewlck  districts  of  12,000, 
10,000,  10,000,  and  15,000  acres  respectively, 
and  the  proposed  5-mUe  project  from  the 
Snake  will  redeem  80,000  acres  in  Franklin 
and  50,000  acres  in  Walla  Walla  County. 


Pasco  has  11,000.000  in  bao'i  deposits,  a 
rsUroad  monthly  pay  roll  of  •300.000  and 
100  new  famUles  on  Irrigated  lands.  Pasco. 
consequently.  Is  feeling  her  oats.  Is  helping 
bridge  the  Snake  for  the  Inland  Bmpira 
Highway  and  Is  active.  Water  Is  the  maglo 
in  the  tMckground. 

At  Prosser  the  first  Ule  told  was  of  Wells, 
who  came  In  S  years  ago  and  has  cleared 
•40.000  raising  chickens.  Nearly  everybody 
from  Proeser  to  Yakima  during  tbe  after- 
noon's run  by  automobile  had  some  story 
of  success,  some  production  record  to  lx>ast 
of.    Water  did  It. 

COLUMBU  BAStM  PtOJBCT 

Of  course.  It  Is  clear  that  the  excursion  has 
had  the  effect  which  the  Spokane  Chambor 
of  Commerce  so  ably  planned  for.  The  water 
that  worked  the  miracle  in  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley, that  transformed  the  200.000  acres  of 
land  from  sullen  sagebriuh,  at  a  cost  of  •li.- 
000.000,  into  a  beautiful  area  that  shipped 
out  last  year  •42,000.000  of  food  producU, 
and,  best  of  all,  established  prosperous  farm 
homes  and  a  half  a  dozen  towns,  the  water 
must  have  the  chance  to  make  dreams  come 
true  on  the  1.750,000  acres  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project. 

No  one  wUl  see  the  project  snd  fail  to  give 
it  support.  The  water  supply  of  the  Pend 
Oreille  is  tremendoiu.  The  canal  and  dis- 
tribution system  is  excellently  devised. 

Nature  laid  out  the  land  i>erfecUy  for  Ir- 
rigation. Already  it  has  railroads,  roads, 
schools,  and  the  potentials  of  water  trans- 
portation. One  could  wish  to  be  better  as- 
sured that  in  the  development  there  was 
more  certainty  that  the  speculator  will  be 
banned,  that  the  financing  plan  for  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  •SOO.OOO.OOO  could  be  more 
clearly  devised,  that  water  transportation 
was  figured  as  a  more  important  factor  in 
capitalization,  and  that  the  settlement  plans 
were  available  in  greater  detaUs.  Perhaps 
these  things  will  be  classified  a*  the  north- 
western reclamation  conference  in  Seattle, 
September  16  and  17. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Portland.  Spokane. 
Tacoma.  and  Seattle,  It  is  a  project  of  tre- 
mendous appeal,  fit  to  enlist  the  advocacy  of 
selfish  instinct  as  well  as  the  Ideal.  The  rest 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  adding  •250,000,000  in 
food  products  annually  from  one  project. 


Addrest    by    Congfretsman    Clarence    J. 
Brown,  Seventh  Ohio  District,  Before 
the    Annual    Meeting    of    the    Penii- 
sylyania    State     Medical     Society 
Pittsburgh,  September  26, 1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1949 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Cijuienck  J.  Browk,  of  Ohio, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Medical  Society  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  September  26,  1949: 

It  Is  not  only  a  great  honor  to  be  invited 
to  address  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania SUte  Medical  Society,  but  also  a  rare 
privilege  which  I  welcome,  for  there  Is  no 
group  ot  leaders  In  American  life  who  better 
undarstand  that  the  body  politic,  like  the 
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Por  aOO  yaats  the  world  has  been  strtiggllng 
the  Impact  of  tbe  machine  age.  The 
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aaoond.  It  has  prorldad  them  with  a  fantaatlc 
aaaortmant  of  phyalaal  luxuries 

Aa  a  aoBaaqvanaa  iMHBan  beings  bava  loat. 
to  a  great  decree,  tbair  artisan  and  creatlre 
abUltlea.  Furthermore,  their  deairc  to  ac- 
quire tba  ^Mi^^  prodtieta  of  tba  maehlne 
aga  baa  wpaat  tha  balanea  batwaan  their 
physiral  and  aplrltiial  Uvea. 

Fraadom  to  an  fsaenttal  part  of  our  spirit- 
ual aziatanee.  As  people  bava  been  willing 
to  give  up  freedom  in  aarhanga  for  tha  mata- 
riallstlc  producta  of  tba  iwaablm  aga,  tba 
ipMCoal  iMa  of  their  llvaa  haa  been  the  loaar. 
As  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  la  human 
balags  baa  dialatasmad.  matarlaltom  has  ad- 
vanoad  at  a  rapid  atrtde. 

Demagogic  politicians  and  goTemments 
baea  baan  trading  on  tha  matarlaltotlc  de- 
siraa  of  the  people.  Remetihar.  It  was  the 
damacoga  of  Suropa  who  produced  commu- 
nlam.  aodaliam,  naatom.  and  fascism. 

Tlwre  to  anal  bar  aapaet  to  this  question  of 
fraadom  »aiaua  matarlaUam.  deYeioped  by  the 
anaterlaltou  tbemaelvaa.  They  have  choaen 
to  battle  on  the  issue  of  who  should  control, 
not  only  the  (rood  produced  by  the  tooto 
and  machines,  but  tbe  very  tools  and  ma- 
chinaa  themselves  Tbe  truly  liberal  theory, 
bora  out  of  the  Magna  Charts  eight  cen- 
tinrtaa  ago.  was  that  each  individual  should 
have  the  right  to  own  land  and  his  tooto  of 
production  Each  Individual  might  not  exer- 
cise that  right,  but  It  was  guaranteed  blm. 
Karl  Mane,  the  father  of  the  Soclalut  and 
Oommuntot  movements  which  exist  today, 
wanted  it  otherwise.  Man  aras  a  foxy  poli- 
tician He  looked  around  blm  and  counted 
the  land  and  the  machines,  then  be  counted 
tha  paopto.  Ha  saw  there  were  mors  people 
than  laud  and  machines,  ao  he  baaed  hto 
poltttaal  creed  on  the  theory  that  no  Indi- 
vidual ahwUd  own  marhlnaa  and  land— but 
that  both  should  be  owned  by  tbe  State.  He 
argued  that  no  one  could  be  secure  so  long 
aa  there  was  competition  for  the  ownership 
of  land  and  tooU.  Sactirlty  was  tUs  key  word. 
8o  R  waa  Karl  Marx,  tbe  father  of  commu- 
nlam  and  socialism,  who  launched  the  mad 
race  for  matartaUstlc  security  which  is  reach- 
ing its  peak  today. 

Tbe  tragedy  of  our  age,  however,  has  been 
the  Cattvre  of  moet  so-called  liberals  to  dls- 
tlnjtilah  between  physical  security  and  true 
aactirity.  In  their  efforu  to  match  the  wild 
promise  of  the  Marxuts.  they  have  loat  sight 
of  tbe  baaic  (actor  which  made  them  liberal — 
thaOK^rallty  of  human  rights  and  liberties. 

What  we  arc  wltnaaalng  today  U  the  flfial 
compleu  surrandar  to  materlaltom  and 
amoralliy  It  happand  In  Italy.  It  happened 
in  Germany.  It  to  today  In  full  force  In  the 
flovlat  sphere  of  Influence.  It  to  In  control 
in  England.    It  has  invaded  tbe  United  SUtea. 

Many  of  our  American  poliucal  leaders 
bave  abandoned  all  sense  of  true  liberalism 
and  public  morality.  They  still  proclaim 
tbemseU-ca  to  be  liberals,  but  they  are  now 
trying  to  sell  the  American  people  on  the 
Idea  that  if  they  have  the  physical  necea- 
sitlea  of  life  they  wUl  be  secure  and  happy. 
Tet  the  fact  is  that  today  the  American 
people  feel  neither  secure  or  happy.  Neither 
do  the  British  people  feel  secure  or  happy. 

In  Rii^sla.  where  materialism  has  reached 
Its  inevitable  goal,  the  people  have  found  the 
price  of  physical  aecurtty  is  fear.  Tbe  few 
who  have  some  phyateal  security  are  never 
free  from  the  terrors  of  fear.  What  kind  of 
aaeurity  to  that? 

Moat  Brlttob  and  Americans  sense  this  fatal 
wsakTisM  tn  the  Oodlees  materialism  which  U 
bethg  oa»Bd  tham.  though  they  do  not 
thorotighly  tmdarstand  it.  But  many  of  our 
prisant  day  world  leaders  do  understand  It. 

For  esample.  I*opc  Plus  xn.  understands 
it.    Be  haa  repeatedly  called  for  a  rebirth  of 


morality  and  a  proper  understanding  of  ma- 
terialism. Aa  recently  as  last  July,  the  Pope 
addraased  the  women  of  Rome,  decrying  ma- 
tarlaUam. and  pointing  out  that  the  advo- 
catee  of  statlam  were  destroying  the  funda- 
mental moral  force  of  the  world — tbe  home. 

Wherever  tbe  Communists  hare  control, 
one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  remove  the  child 
from  the  home  at  an  early  age.  t>ecaus«  they 
know  materialism  is  amoral,  and  the  home 
moral.  The  one  to  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
other. 

The  Pope  sees  this  with  great  clarity.  8o 
does  James  P.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
has  twice  warned — and  I  quote  him — "We 
are  going  dosm  the  road  to  stattom."  Mr. 
Byrnes  declares  that  if  these  new  socialistic 
programs  should  be  adopted  here — and  I 
quote  him  again — "There  is  danger  that  the 
Individual — whether  farmer,  worker,  manu- 
facturer, lawyer,  or  doctor — will  soon  be  an 
economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  in  the  galley 
of  state." 

Former  President  Hoover  sees  thto.  Re- 
cently he  said,  and  I  quote :  "There  Is  a  con- 
siderable group  of  fu^iy-mlnded  people  who 
are  engineering  a  compromise  with  all  these 
European  Infections.  They  fall  to  realise 
that  our  own  American  systena  has  growrn 
away  from  the  systems  of  Europe  for  260 
years.  They  hav^  a  foolish  noUon  that  a 
collectlvlst  economy  can  at  the  same  time 
preaerve  personal  liberty  and  constitutional 
government.  •  •  •  We  have  never  had 
a  great  socialization  of  property  but  we  are 
on  the  last  mile  to  collectivism  through  gov- 
ernmental collection  rnd  spending  of  tbe 
savings  of  the  people." 

The  terrifying  thing  about  thto  Journey 
toward  state  socialism  to  that  sre  are  travel- 
ing down  both  sides  of  tbe  road.  On  one  side 
Is  the  White  House  sponsorship  of  open 
socialistic  schemes.  Including  socialised  agri- 
culture, socialized  education,  socialised 
bouaing.  socialized  medicine,  and  the  pro- 
poaato  to  put  tbe  Government  Into  steel  and 
other  buslnceses  and  to  expand  Pederal  ac- 
tivities In  the  field  of  electric  power.  Down 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  traveling  at  a 
full  gallop,  goes  the  program  to  aoeiallae 
America  through  taxation,  as  Mr.  Hoover  so 
eloquently  stated. 

May  I  give  you  some  figures  which  I  regard 
as  a  measurement  of  how  far  we  have  al- 
ready gone  down  the  dangerous  road  of 
socialism  through  taxation? 

Today  well  over  one-fourth  of  all  cur  na- 
tional income  to  paid  out  tn  taxes  simply  to 
support  Government — Pederal.  State,  and 
local.  Let  US  go  back  a  few  years  and  ex- 
amine bow  control  has  been  more  and  more 
oentrallaad  in  the  Pederal  Government 
through  the  process  of  taxation. 

Back  tn  lOlS.  or  only  M  years  ago.  the  coat 
of  all  Government — Pederal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal— was  only  aa.SOO.OOO.OOO,  M  percent  of 
thto  two  and  ooe-half  billion  was  expended 
t>y  the  Pederal  Government.  14  percent  by 
State  governmenU,  and — get  this — 80  per- 
cent by  local  governments. 

By  HW3,  or  10  years  later,  the  total  annual 
coat  of  all  Government — Pederal.  State,  and 
local— had  risen  to  sllghUy  more  than  $«.- 
000.000,000.  Of  thto  amount  the  Pederal 
Government,  by  then,  was  spending  37  per- 
cent. State  govemmenu  were  still  spending 
only  14  percent,  while  tbe  perrentaKe  for 
local  governments  had  dropped  to  49  per- 
cent. 

By  1940,  or  only  9  years  ago,  a  remarkable 
transformation  had  taken  place.  The  total 
yearly  cost  of  all  government  had  risen  to 
approximately  eighteen  billions,  with  the 
PDderal  Government  spending  49  percent. 
SUte  govemmenu  19  percent,  and  local  gov- 
ernments spending  only  M  percent. 

By  last  year  the  total  cost  of  Government 
had  risen  to  approximately  •60,000,000.000. 
annually,  with  the  Pederal  Government 
spending  71  percent.  SUte  goTemments  IS 


percent,  and  local  governments  but  14  per- 
cent. 

That  Is  one  measurement  of  how  far  we 
have  gone  toward  socialism  through  taxa- 
tion.   Let  us  take  a  look  at  another. 

Economic  history  teaches  us  that  no  people 
are  long  able  to  provide  wholly  or  adequately 
for  themselves  when  the  cost  of  government 
takes  as  much  as  20  percent  of  their  Income. 
As  abundant  proof  you  have  only  to  look  at 
Russia.  Italy.  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  States,  today,  we  are  taxed 
approximately  27  percent  of  all  our  income, 
simply  to  support  government.  So  we  have 
already  crossed  the  danger  line  and  are  seven 
percentage  p>olnts  beyond.  The  striking 
corollary  fact  Is  that  20  years  ago  the  num- 
ber of  people  directly  or  Indirectly  receiving 
money  from  the  Government  averaged  one 
In  every  40  of  our  population.  Today  one 
person  out  of  every  seven  In  America  to  a 
regular  recipient  of  Government  money. 

That  is  another  measurement  of  how  far 
we  have  gone  toward  socialization  through 
taxation.    There  are  others. 

In  1929,  the  cost  of  Federal  Government 
alone  was  983.12  per  capita.  Last  year  It  was 
$305  19 — over  nine  times  as  much.  Twenty 
years  ago.  there  was  one  government  em- 
ployee— Federal.  State,  or  local — for  approxi- 
mately every  40  Americans.  Today,  there  Is 
one  government  employee  for  about  every  22 
of  our  population. 

These  facts  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  the 
truth  dodged  any  longer.  The  American 
people  are  being  bled  white,  and  into  com- 
plete regimentation,  through  taxation  alone. 

Neither  can  any  of  us  dodge  the  question. 
Is  socialism  through  taxation  likely  to  de- 
crease or  Increase? 

To  answer  we  must  take  a  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  dangerous  road  we  are  traveling, 
and  at  the  White  House  proposals  to  socialize 
agriculture,  medicine,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion.   How  much  will  they  cost? 

But  first  we  must  realize  how  bold  the 
socialistic  schemers  and  bureaucrats  In 
Washington  have  become.  They  are  so  cock- 
sure that  the  America  as  we  have  knosm  it 
Is  gone,  and  that  their  battle  has  been  won, 
that  they  no  longer  bother  to  even  give  the 
Congress  any  estimates  of  what  their  schemes 
will  cost.  The  President  himself  refuses  to 
say.  Mr.  Brannan  refuses  to  say.  Mr.  Oscar 
Ewlng  ducks  and  dodges.  They  know  that 
most  Americans  would  be  shocked  Into  anger 
and  action  If  they  were  told  the  true  costs  of 
their  socialistic  proposals. 

But  n  fes-  of  us  still  can  use  pencil  and 
paper,  and  figure  a  bit.  It  has  been  rather 
accurately  estimated  that  the  staggering 
costs  of  these  new  proposals,  should  they  be 
adopted,  would  eventually  bring  the  annual 
cost  of  Federal  Government  alone  to  the 
frightening  figure  of  $84,000,000,000. 

Back  in  1933,  when  the  New  Deal  first  took 
over,  the  yearly  cost  of  Federal  Government 
approximately  $5,000,000,000.  By  1940,  It 
$9,000,000,000.  Today.  11  is  approximately 
$46,000,000,000.  If  the  spenders  have  their 
way,  the  annual  cost  will  not  only  go  to 
$84,000,000,000,  but  the  socialization  of 
America  through  taxation  will  have  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  Little  wonder  Herbert 
Hoover  sav-s — "We  are  on  the  last  mile." 
Little  wonder  that  Mr.  Byrnes  talks  about 
us  becoming  "slaves  in  the  galley  of  the 
state. ' 

The  appalling  truth  Is  that  unless  the  pres- 
ent trend  Is  stopped  and  reversed,  the  cost 
of  Governinent  will  not  only  be  27  percent  of 
our  national  Income  but  It  will  probably  be 
60  percent — or  higher.  That,  my  friends  Is 
what  we  actually  face. 

Politically,  the  schemes  being  hatched  In 
Washington  are  insidious  In  character.  To 
the  unthinking  person  It  would  appear  that 
the  Government  was  promising  new  services 
for  nothing.  This  Idea  of  something  for 
nothing  to  deliberately  fostered  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  bureaucrats  In  Washington  to 
make  any  estimates  of  cost  of  their  projected 


programs.  They  want  It  that  way;  they  are 
planning  it  that  way. 

If  those  in  control  at  Washington  wanted 
to  be  honest,  they  would  tell  the  American 
people  the  plain  truth — that  the  Government 
can  not  and  will  not  give  them  all  of  these 
proposed  new  t>eneflts  free  of  cost — that  there 
to  no  magic  source  from  which  the  Federal 
Government  gets  the  money  it  spends — that 
every  penny  taken  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  must  first  be  paid  In  to  it  by  the 
people  In  the  form  of  taxes. 

But  I  have  no  hope  that  the  social  planners 
In  Washington  are  ever  going  to  be  that  hon- 
est and  forthright.  I  have  no  hope  they  will 
expose  and  make  clear  their  own  nefarious 
schemes.  That  to  the  job  for  every  straight- 
thinking  Amerlcaa.  I  know  of  no  greater 
contribution  that  you,  as  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  can  make  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  your  country  than  to  Join  In  the 
task  of  exposing  the  dangers  which  He 
ahead  in  the  fantastic  schemes  now  openly 
advocated  by  the  demagogues  of  Washington. 
You  have  already  taken  up  arms  against  the 
threat  of  socialized  medicine.  You  were 
among  the  first  to  see  the  danger  In  that 
proposal  to  our  American  way  of  life.  When 
the  medals  are  struck  for  the  heroes  In  this 
fight  to  preserve  human  freedom,  yours 
should  be  among  the  first.  And,  if  all  think- 
ing Americans  can  become  as  alert  as  you 
have  been,  we  will  win  thto  struggle  to  save 
our  beloved  country  from  thto  form  of  state 
socialism. 

I  know  workers.  Industrialists,  farmers, 
housewives,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  profes- 
sional people  like  yourselves,  by  the  thou- 
sands. I  appreciate  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  perfection  In  any  single  group.  In  my 
profession,  I  am  a  newspaper  publisher,  we 
have  not  always  met  all  public  needs  the  best 
we  could,  but  over  the  long  range  of  time  the 
publishers  of  America  have  responded  to  the 
public  weal  more  promptly  and  effectively 
than  those  In  any  other  land  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Those  in  the  medical  profession 
likewise  have  had  their  sins  of  omission  and 
commteslon.  Some  have  been  accused  of 
selfishness  at  times,  and  perhaps  rightly  so. 
But  the  Indisputable  fact  remains  that  the 
members  of  the  American  medical  profession 
have  raised  tbe  standards  of  medical  care  In 
this  country  to  the  highest  level  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

We  lead  the  world  in  medical  research  and 
scientific  development.  We  have  more  doc- 
tors, denttots,  nurses,  and  hospital  tech- 
nicians per  capita  than  any  other  nation. 
We  have  more  hospital  beds  per  person  than 
any  other  country. 

Our  hospital  facilities  and  laboratory 
equipment  are  without  equal. 

Today  we  have  approximately  00,000,000 
Americans  participating  In  various  voluntary 
medical  care  plans. 

In  addition,  we  have  Industrial,  fraternal, 
and  labor-health  programs  and  private 
group-cllnlcs  In  abundance. 

Why,  I  ask  you,  does  America  need  so- 
cialized medicine?  Why  must  one  of  the 
most  successful  private  endeavors  In  the 
world  be  turned  over  to  the  soclaltotlc 
schemers  In  Washington  who  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words — economy,  ef- 
ficiency, or  success? 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Oscar  Ewing, 
the  Federal  Security  Admlntotrator,  and  his 
fellow  bureaucrats,  are  so  feeble  that  It  to  a 
wonder  anyone  can  be  convinced  by  them. 
He  and  his  bureaucrats  have  blandly  declared 
that  325.000  persons  die  needlessly  each  year, 
and  imply  that  if  their  medical  care  were  only 
turned  over  to  the  Government  the  figure 
would  mysteriously  be  reduced  to  zero.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  tell  you  their  figure  of 
325,000  needless  deaths  to  padded  In  a  com- 
pletely dishonest  fashion.  Neither  do  they 
tell  you  that  40,000  of  these  deaths  are  by 
accident,  which  no  form  of  health  Insurance 
could  prevent.  They  do  not  tell  you  that 
115,000  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  cancer 


and  heart  dlseaae.  both  of  which  are  prin- 
cipally aflUctlons  of  old  age.  Or  that  130.000 
of  these  deaths  were  the  result  of  commvmi- 
cable  diseases,  nor  that  Ulneaaea  and  faUli- 
tles  from  these  rtlteasea  have  been  dropping 
at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate  down  through 
the  years,  and  are  still  being  reduced  every 
year.  By  whom?  By  the  Government?  No. 
By  the  work  of  private  practitioners  of  tbe 
American  medical  profession. 

But  their  oOclal  dishonesty  does  ont  stop 
there.  They  make  much  of  the  number  of 
draft  rejections  during  the  war.  They  do  not 
tell  you  that  the  reasons  for  rejects  ranged 
from  color  blindness,  amputations,  and  deaf- 
ness, to  defective  vtolon,  mental  deficiency, 
and  Illiteracy.  The  Brookings  Institution 
exposed  their  fraudulent  argument  through 
an  impartial  survey  which  revealed  that  only 
6  percent  of  all  men  examined  had  defecu 
which  might  have  been  cured  by  medical 
treatment. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Ewlng  and  all  of  hto  fellow  biu-eaucrats  and 
political  propagandtots  to  some  testimony  for 
socialized  medicine  which  they  have  not  seen 
fit  to  Include.  I  think.  In  all  faimeaa.  they 
should  use  him  as  their  No.  1  srltneas.  Hto 
name  was  Nikolai  Lenin- -the  father  of  mod- 
ern communism — the  creator  of  the  police 
state.  I  quote  Comrade  Lenin:  "Socialised 
medicine  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the 
socialistic  state." 

I  think  Comrade  Lenin  was  right,  because 
socialized  medicine  is  the  one  scheme  which 
rushes  you  down  both  sides  of  the  road 
toward  state  soclaltom  at  the  highest  rate  of 
speed. 

Let  us  see  how  socialized  medicine  fits  the 
formula  of  socialization  through  taxation. 
Mr.  Ewlng  and  his  associates  admit  that  their 
so-called  compulsory  health  plan  will  cost 
at  least  $5,600,000,000  a  year.  But  the  fiscal 
experts  who  have  examined  the  question 
thoroughly  put  the  cost  figure  as  high  as 
$18,000,000,000  yearly. 

These  costs  would  be  met  by  a  tax  levy  of 
from  3  to  10  percent  on  every  pay  check 
up  to  $4,800  a  year,  half  to  be  paid  by  the 
wage  earner  and  half  by  hto  employer.  Farm- 
ers and  other  self -enn  ployed  persons  would 
have  to  pay  the  entire  amount  themselves. 
Veterans  of  our  wars,  already  guaranteed  hos- 
pitalization, medical  attention,  and  other 
benefits,  to  which  they  are  certainly  entitled, 
wUl  pay  like  everybody  else  for  the  Ewlng 
plan,  even  though  they  get  no  direct  bene- 
fit. 

The  army  of  bureaucrats  would  be  enor- 
mous. We  would  have  a  gigantic  new  govern- 
mental agency  with  regional  admin totratcMs 
in  every  city,  town,  and  village  appointed 
like  postmasters,  while  the  political  hacks 
would  serve  as  local  czars  to  whom  the  public 
would  be  compelled  to  bow  and  scrape  even 
as  they  did  before  the  OPA  directors  during 
the  war  period. 

Of  course,  medical  privacy  would  go  right 
out  the  window  in  thto  country,  as  It  already 
has  In  Britain.  PatlenU'  health  records, 
which  every  member  of  tbe  medical  profes- 
sion holds  to  be  a  sacred  secret,  would  become 
governnMntal  records,  available  to  the  prying 
eyes  of  ward  heelers  and  petty  politicians. 
The  art  of  healing  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine In  thto  country  would  degenemte  Into  a 
political  pill  mill,  with  every  doctor,  dentist, 
nurse,  and  technician  inevitably  forced  cm 
the  public  pay  roll. 

These  dangers  of  socialized  medicine  are 
obvious  to  every  thinking  person.  But  not 
so  obTiotia  to  the  Inevitable  amount  of  gov- 
ernmental control  over  every  Individual. 

The  first  to  feel  the  long  arm  of  Govern- 
ment control  would  naturally  be  the  doctors, 
denttots,  nurses,  and  technicians.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  Labor  Government  has  im- 
posed socialized  medicine  on  the  &1tlsh 
people,  the  doctors  are  paid  $3.40  cenU  per 
patient  annually.  Because  the  patient  may 
call  as  often  as  be  srishes  for  treatment  for 
anything  for  hangnail  to  fallen  arches,  or  for 
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or  tmfln«<! — British 
art  foread  to  ■»•  treat,  and  praacrlba 
••  TC  to  100  patlaou  aaeh  day 
iM «»  to 9M  wtet  kind  o<  BMdleal 
•Ma  to  giw  tb« 
paopi*  lUMlar  rach  an  aaaembly-Un*  •yataiB. 
But  wtian  tit*  doctor  ckiaea  tb*  ottca  door 
ta  BrltalD.  his  day  has  actually  only  bafun. 
at  ffOTaminant  forma  and 
in  out  la  anonnaaa.  Can 
a  Mttaatkm  in  the  United 
Do  I  haar  aoma  of  you  saying.  "Ko. 
cottldnt  iMfipan  hers  In  Amarlea." 
W«ll.  my  frlafWto.  I  bold  in  my  band  a  form 
etUTvntly  Issued  by  tba  Vstarans'  Admlnls- 
o<  our  own  United  States  Oovsm- 
It.  It  deals  with  free  dental  care  for 
TWa  tana,  known  as  VA  Form 
from  the  Veterans' 
an  ex-GI  can  ko  to  a 
la  Mqvlred  to  carry  tt  with  him. 
but  tba  dentist  must  fill  It  out  before  be 
ean  get  paid  for  bis  sarrloaa. 

Let's  aoM^Ba  ttMa  Pons  10-3570.  Perhaps 
It  wttl  five  oa  aoaaa  Ida*  at  what  tba  entire 
will  be  up  apilnak  If 
baoomaa  aOaetlva  In  our 
itry.  It  la  printed  on  fairly  tbln  paper. 
11%  feaatoaa  loac  by  8>^  inches  wide  There 
9tm  •  l0k  of  aaitaaa  under  this  top  sheet.  Let 
I.  two.  tbraa.  four.  five.  six.  seven, 
and  alBbt  abeets  of  paper  In 
aU. 

t%  tnntist  at  the  top  of  the 

17  blank  apaoea  for  tbe  name, 

etc     Saeantaan  Maaks  altogether. 

bi  tba  next  •%  tacbaa  ara  blank  spacee  (or 

nooCh  atuBbar.'  "ciowna."  "fUllngs."  etc..  to 

m»  total  of  flO.    Tea;  610  blank  spaces  to  mi 


at  tlM  bottom  at  tbe  form  Is  a 

itba  vf/an  inch  aectlon  reaarved  for 

•■■rfcB.   baUara   It   or   not.     That 

Maak  apaoaa  on  the  front  page. 

^ But.  of  course,  we're  not  througb. 

for  there  U  a  reverse  side  to  Form  10-2570. 
IM^  look  at  that. 

la  Iba  first  I'j   Incbea  at  tbe  top  are  la 

Inebea  I  bave  counted  IM 
Tea;  aaacUy  136. 
down  at  tba  bottom.  I  find  a  place 
to  eerttfy  that  be  paraonaily 
rlbad  In  all 
flaaUy.   over 
on   tbe  left-hand  side  are  four   more 
which  some  bureaucrat  wUl  fill 
ovt  wban  be  geU  Form  10-3570  back  In  tbe 


iri 


m 


a  total  of  lis  blank 

at  tta  form.  Only  14B. 
laa's  aa»— !«•  added  to  528  gtvee  oa 
tba  total  of  r71  blank  apaoee.  8U  hundred 
tty-one  blank  spaces  on  a  single 
It  form  for  tbe  busy  dentist  to 
and.  of  aouna.  If  he  should  make 
te  In  flUlBf  out  Form  10-2570.  and 
tt  btoMalf.  ha  must  make  erssurea 
tha  original  and  each  of 
tbe  seven  carbon  coplsa.  But  If  the  dentist 
It  eatcb  bis  error,  eome  bureaucrst 
kj.  who  wUl  aend  It  back  to  him  to  be 


payment  until  all  tha  rad 


ma  ao  much  that  I 
aafead  a  dantla*  frIaMi  hoar  long  tt  would 
taba  to  fill  It  oat  pi  ayarly.  Ha  aaawarad  it 
would  all  depend  on  bow  much  work  be  had 
itmn.     I    la^ulred.    "Bow 

would  tt  taha  to  BU  out  Ooeamaiant  Poraa 
lO-Mli  la  that  oaaar*  Ha  rapUad.  -TUtaan 
"And  bo«  loag  would  tt  take  to 
X-ray  toaaitnaltonr  I  asked. 
my  dantlst  ftlend  aald.  "why.  that 
would  take  not  oirer  10  mtnxttea." 

Bow.  folks,  I  ask  you.  with  all  tbe  red 
top*  tha  eaaaraa  haa  to  go  thrntnH  to  fat 
a  ftoaM  Itlad  aadar  atieb 
lUiiai.  da  yoa  anaiii  that  thowaaarta  af 
asKU^  aeear  avaa  bocbar  to  go  to  tha 


Administration  for  dental  benefits — 
or  St  least  never  go  more  then  once? 

And  is  It  any  woDdar  many  veterans  would 
rather  pay  for  dental  work  out  of  their  own 
pockets  r 

Now,  I  ask  you,  when  It  takes  a  dentist 
10  perrent  longer  to  All  out  s  Oovemment 
form  then  It  doee  to  do  the  dental  work.  Is 
it  any  wonder  tbouaaada  of  daatlata  now 
refuae  to  handle  Oofaramwrt  aaaaat 

I  ask  you.  Is  tt  any  wonder  Brttlab  doctors 
complain  bitterly  of  the  time  they  must 
waste  in  meeting  the  red  tape  of  the  social- 
ised medicine  systemT  And  Is  it  any  won- 
der our  own  American  medical  profesalon. 
almost  to  the  last  man,  aeea  tbe  dangers 
involved  In  aoclallaed  medldna  so  clearly 
»Dd  In  such  practical  terms? 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  tbe  medical  pro- 
fession In  England  Is  already  deteriorating. 
The  plain  truth  Is  thst  our  own  medical 
profeaslon  would  slowly  disintegrate  If  so- 
dallasd  medicine  Is  put  Into  effect  In  the 
United  BUtes.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
Incentive  to  become  a  doctor — one  of  our 
highest  callings — would  be  gone. 

Who  would  want  to  spend  up  to  S  years 
studying  medicine  to  go  on  to  tbe  Oovem- 
ment pay  roU  as  a  civil -service  employee 
under  any  system  of  socialized  medicine? 
What  real  medical  man  would  rather  devote 
more  time  to  filling  out  Oovemment  forms 
than  to  treating  his  patients? 

I  hsve  Just  shown  you  In  Oovemment 
Form  10-2570,  a  mere  sample  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  medical  profession  In  America 
If  tbe  President.  Iir.  Swing,  and  tbe  social- 
istic schemers  have  their  way.  Bvery  Amer- 
ican doctor  would  soon  be  reduced  to  tbe 
status  of  an  Ink-stalned  bookkeeper. 

Ob.  of  course,  they  tell  you  that  this  pro- 
posed compulsory  health  program  would  not 
force  the  doctors  Into  Oovemment  practice 
They  tell  you  every  person  could  choose  the 
doctor  he  wished.  Tes.  that's  what  they  tell 
you. 

But  any  fool  knows — and  I  do  Include  the 
apoaaora  of  aodallaed  medicine — what  would 
actually  happen.  Every  doctor,  every  dentist. 
every  nurse,  every  medical  technician  would 
inevitably  end  up  Just  a  number  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll.     Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Ify  frlenda.  In  tbe  battle  against  ever- 
encroacblng  state  socialism  time  Is  running 
out.  Time  is  not  on  otir  side.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  more  than  16  precious  years.  The 
economic  planners,  tbe  socialistic  schemers, 
and  the  paeudo  liberals  who  t>egan  to  infil- 
trate our  Oovemment  years  ago.  have  now 
risen  to  full  power.  We  are  witnessing  the 
■pactacle  of  their  influence  reaching  so  hl^h 
Into  Government  councils  thst  our  own  Pres- 
ident, a  Mlasourl-bom  farm  boy  who  ought 
to  know  better,  la  openly  proposing  we 
sbandon  our  hallowed  form  of  free  govern- 
ment for  fre*  men.  throw  up  our  banda.  and 
alak  with  the  rest  of  the  world  Into  the  mad 
whirlpool  of  statlsm. 

We  murt  meet  the  facts  of  life  head-on. 

Our  Gtovamment  today  Is  in  the  hsnds  of 
men  whose  lust  for  tbe  power  to  control  tbe 
life  of  every  Individual  American  Is  matched 
only  by  their  counterparts  overseas. 

Ttna,  their  words  float  In  the  cream  of 
klndnaaa.  They  talk  much  about  forward- 
looking  laglalatlon.  Tbey  prate  loudly  about 
tbe  Oovemment  mcatlng  human  needs. 
They  viciously  smear  anytma  who  opposes 
than  aa  tha  "tool  of  tbe  aelllab  Intereeu." 

TtaUght  there  la  only  ooa  thin  wall  stand- 
lac  batween  you.  the  American  people,  and 
atotltott.  That  thin  wall  is  tbe  Congress  of 
tbe  United  Btatea.  There  are  not  20  men 
In  tbe  Oongrsaa  ragawUaaa  of  what  they  may 
say  publicly— who  do  not  know  that  If  they 
vote  for  tbe  White  Bouaa  program  to  soclallae 
tbla  land  of  ours  la  fona. 
Ooofraaa  aloaa  cannot  hold  out  for- 
Tha  aatlra  AoMrlcan  publle  muat  be 
to  tbe  dangers  which  confront  our 
eaurtry,  and  Join  In  a  mlgbty  united 


action  In  Its  defense.     Acd  I  want  you  to 

know  I  am  aware  of  the  great  part  many  of 
you  In  this  audience  have  been  taking  In  the 
strtli^  to  preserve  our  priceless  heritage  of 
freedom  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
reprceentatlve  government.  But  I  must, 
sadly  and  frtjikly.  also  say  I  am  not  sure 
each  of  you  hss  done  your  full  share  in  the 
great  came  of  good  government. 

The  final  battle  Is  now  at  hand.  In  the  next 
12  months  the  entire  legislative  prugrsm  of 
the  socialistic  schemers  Is  scheduled  to  be 
voted  up  or  voted  down  by  the  Congress. 
Every  tnie  American  can  contribute  to  the 
final  outcome  if  h**  will  let  his  Congreesman 
know.  In  plain  and  unmistakable  terms,  thst 
be  wants  no  part  of  socialism,  statlsm,  com- 
munism, fascism,  nazlam,  or  any  other  ism. 
As  dtlaens  you  still  have  a  voice  in  your 
Government.  But  even  that  right  Is  now 
being  threatened. 

I  pray  to  Ood  you  may  use  that  voice 
wisely  and  well  before  it  Is  too  late. 


Shoald  Labor  Unions  Be  Subject  to 
AntHmtt  Laws? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnGiMiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  29  ^legislative  day 
of  Saturday.  Sevtember  J).  1949 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  the  remarks  I  have 
planned  to  make  thi.s  evening  In  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  at  the  National  Affairs  Forum 
dinner  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rich- 
mond Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  form  of  government  Is  bxUlt  upon  the 
concept  of  democratic  principles  and  I, 
therefore,  welcome  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating In  a  public  forum  which  represents 
political  freedom  In  action. 

One  of  the  questions  submitted  to  us  asks 
whether  labor  unions  should  be  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws  of  this  country.  I  feel, 
somewhat  qualified  to  answer  that  question 
because  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  It  was  my  privilege 
to  preside  over  a  recen*  Inquiry  Into  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of 
Isbor  unions. 

Our  committee  was  concerned  about  this 
matter  t>ecnuse  it  is  charged  with  tbe  duty 
of  protecting  small  business  and  with  Icokli.g 
after  the  interest  of  consumers.  Our  bear- 
ings lasted  for  a  month.  We  heard  more 
than  40  witnesses  and  took  approximately 
1.000  printed  pages  of  testimony. 

I  am  confident  that  anyone  who  attended 
thoae  hearings  or  who  will  Uke  the  trouble 
to  read  tbe  record  we  made  will  reach  these 
conclusions ; 

1  The  United  Mine  Workers  has  a  labor 
monopoly  and  has  used  It  to  control  the 
production  of  coal. 

2.  This  use  of  economic  power  has  been 
costly  not  only  to  the  coal  operators  and  the 
mine  workers,  but  also  to  other  segmenU  of 
bualnsas  and  to  consumers. 

S.  Labor  monopolies  In  other  Industries  can 
and  msy  do  similar  damage  to  our  economy. 

4.  Monopollstk:  actions  of  imlons  canaot 
ba  prevented  by  ezUtlng  lews. 

5.  New  legislation  is  needed  which  will 
curb  abuse  of  power  by  big  lat>or  organlar.- 
tk>ns  Just  as  existing  antitrust  lawa  (orbld 
abuse  of  power  by  big  bualncas. 
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In  making  those  statements  I  want  to 
emphasize  thst  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  labor 
and  that  such  long  acknowledged  friends  of 
labor  as  Thurmond  Arnold  and  Donald  R. 
Blchberg  Indicated  when  they  testified  bcf  ca-e 
our  committee  that  they  had  come  to  similar 
conclusions. 

During  the  more  than  30  years  I  have  spent 
in  public  life  one  of  my  primary  concerns 
has  been  to  guard  the  fundamental  principle 
of  balanced  powers  on  which  our  form  of 
government  is  based.  Sometimes  this  has 
meant  opposing  legislation  which  would  put 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  haa  meant  advocating  tax 
systems  not  too  burdensome  on  those  least 
able  to  pay  and  supporting  world-trade  pro- 
grams which  would  protect  the  Independence 
of  our  farmera  and  small-business  men.  It 
has  led  me  to  support  laws  to  restrict  monop- 
oly and  protect  the  worklngman  from  ex- 
ploitation at  the  hands  of  his  employer. 

Exactly  the  same  motive  led  me  to  ask 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  economic  power  of  labor 
unions  to  see  whether  the  policies  adopted 
by  some  of  their  leaders  were  hvirtlng  small 
business,  penalizing  consumers  and  threat- 
ening the  economic  stability  of  ovir  whole 
Nation. 

When  we  started  those  hearings  we  Invited 
testimony  from  anyone  who  cared  to  appear. 
We  actually  heard  representatives  of  large 
and  small  coal  mine  operators,  the  railroads, 
the  steel  Industry,  the  lumber  Industry,  the 
electric  equipment  Industry,  economists, 
owners  of  small  business  enterprises  and  na- 
tional associations  of  small  business,  and 
lawyers  who  are  experts  on  the  antitrust  laws. 
Labor  representatives.  Including  John  L. 
Lewis,  of  the  miners  union;  PhUlp  M\irray, 
of  the  CIO;  and  William  Green,  of  the  AFL, 
were  specifically  Invited  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  none  of  them  came.  Mr.  Lewis  sent  me 
a  note  saying  he  would  let  me  know  if  any- 
thing developed  at  the  hearings  which 
seemed  to  call  for  his  appearance. 

We  had  witnesses  who  told  us  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  absolute  control  over  the  Individ- 
ual worker  and  through  him  over  the  coal 
Industry  as  a  whole.  We  were  told  that  B4r. 
Lewis  was  responsible  for  the  3-day  work- 
week (which  has  now  been  stepped  up  to  a 
no-day  workweek)  and  that  the  reduced  pro- 
duction had  Increased  the  cost  of  coal  from 
40  to  75  cents  a  ton.  was  reducing  miners 
wages  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  was 
cutting  railroad  revenues  at  the  rate  of 
♦500,000,000  a  year  and  had  curtailed  local 
business  In  mine  towns  from  13  to  as  much 
as  85  percent.  If  any  of  those  statements 
are  open  to  challenge  It  seems  to  me  Mr. 
Lewis  did  a  disservice  to  his  union  in  falling 
to  come  before  our  committee  to  challenge 
them. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  those  statements  are 
accepted  as  true,  and  If  as  the  attorneys  who 
came  before  us  said,  court  decisions  have  In- 
dicated the  ImposslbUlty  of  preventing  such 
results  by  applying  existing  antlmonopoly 
laws,  it  would  seem  that  new  legislation 
clearly  is  needed. 

In  1914  the  Congress  recognized  the  In- 
equalities which  existed  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  and  passed  the  Clayton  Act 
exempting  labor  unions  from  the  operation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  and  extepded  the  ex- 
emption In  1930  by  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 
amendment.  That  was  when  the  unions 
were  weak  and  needed  protection.  But  the 
position  of  labor  has  changed  rapidly  since 
1935  when  the  Wagner  Act.  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  and  the  wage-and-hour  law  were 
passed.  We  must  now  face  the  realities  of 
a  situation  In  which  labor  unions  dominate 
the  economic  field  with  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions to  the  effect  that  labor  monopolistic 
action  is  beyond  Its  Jurisdiction  in  the  ab- 
sence of  colltision  with  management. 

I  firmly  believe  in  labor  organizations  and 
collective  bargaining,  but  I  do  not  t)elleve  in 


labor  dictatorship.  In  my  opinion  it  is  Just 
aa  necessary  today  to  prevent  and  restrict 
labor  monopolies  as  it  is  to  prevent  buslneas 
monopolies.  Labor  unions  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remove  competitive  conditions  In 
industry  any  more  than  business  Ls  allowed 
to  do  the  same  thing,  nor  to  control  pro- 
duction and  prices. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Jaios  E.  MxnuuT,  of 
Montana,  a  recognized  spokesman  for  labor, 
said  on  January  2,  1947:  "If  democracy  is  to 
survive,  it  mvist  be  vigilant,  strong,  and  con- 
stantly able  to  defend  Itself  against  any 
force  or  organization  which  sets  itself  up 
to  dictate  to  the  Government.  When  rulers 
of  Industrial  empires,  when  rulers  of  big 
unions,  when  any  economic  power  grows  so 
big  and  becomes  so  arrogant  as  to  threaten 
the  state,  then  Indeed  is  the  people's  Gov- 
ernment in  Jeopardy.  This  has  become  such 
a  time."    I  agree  with  that  statement. 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  labor 
monopolists  today  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  trust  barons  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  centviry.  Both  arguments  are  contrary 
to  the  American  sense  of  competition,  fair 
play,  and  equal  opportunity.  If  we  take  ef- 
fective steps  to  curb  union  monopolists  wo 
shall  actually  be  adding  strength  to  the  true 
spirit  of  collective  bargaining,  preserving  the 
freedom  of  labor  as  well  as  of  management. 
Socialism  In  Great  Britain  is  clearly  the  end 
product  of  labor  monopolies  and  business 
cartels.  Upon  our  productive  capacity  rests 
the  hope  of  democracy  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  It  be  maintained  all  monopolies  that  seek 
to  control  production  must  be  subject  to 
our  antitrust  laws. 


Business  Women's  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  29  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Busi- 
ness Women's  Week,"  published  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Kennebec  Journal  of 
Augusta,  Maine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

^  BUSINESS   WOMEN'S   WSEK 

"Boost  your  town — it  boosts  you."  the  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week.  October  9-16, 
slogan  packs  a  lot  of  food  for  thought  and 
action.  It  can  apply  to  the  BPW  member  in 
the  biggest  city  and  the  smallest  hamlet. 
The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  opened  a 
new  line  of  thought  to  many  and  reiterated 
what  others  have  thought  for  some  time. 

Dr.  K.  Prances  Scott,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation,  declares  that  "To  women 
who  work  for  their  Uving  in  a  conmiunlty, 
that  city  or  town  Is  more  than  a  place  to 
earn  money.  Their  community  has  offered 
them  a  chance  for  employment  and  for 
training  for  advancement  in  their  chosen 
field  of  work.  In  return  the  business- 
woman regards  her  community  as  her  larger 
home  and  is  concerned  about  its  good  hoiise- 
keeplng  practices. 

"Because  their  work  keeps  them  long  hours 
In  store  and  office  and  factory,  the  women 
who  work  there  are  more  conscious  than 
other  women  of  the  well-being  of  that  part 
of  their  community.  They  are  Interested  In 
the  appearance  of  Main  Street,  of  the  safety 


and  convenience  of  transportation,  of  ef- 
ficiency of  police  and  fire  departments,  of 
good  city  planning  and  zoning.  In  common 
with  their  businessmen  coworkers,  they  are 
conscious  of  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation 
of  the  downtown  restaurants  where  they  take 
their  meals." 

Dr.  Scott  declares  that  tbe  businesswoman 
Is  of  necessity  concerned  over  taxes  and  the 
local  government  that  sets  them.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  b\islness  world  family,  the  young 
employees,  are  often  the  concern  of  the 
businesswomen.  "In  her  efforts  to  Improve 
her  community  home  the  businesswoman 
follows  the  good  housekeeping  practice  of 
using  volunteer  help.  How  cotUd  any  hotise- 
wlfe  manage  a  successful  home  without  call- 
ing on  husband  and  children  'or  volvmteer 
help?  How  can  our  larger  home,  our  com- 
munity, prosper  without  volunteer  services? 
Banded  together  in  civic,  service,  and  pro- 
fessional organizations,  businesswomen,  like 
men,  give  of  their  time,  skills,  and  money  to 
Improve  their  community  home." 


Divided  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  have  appeared  a  number  of  edi- 
torials in  various  papers  throughout  the 
country,  usually  entitled  "Divided  Ire- 
land." Most  of  these  editorials  carry 
the  same  uniform  remarks,  as  evidenced  i 
by  the  identical  first  paragraph,  whicb-F^ 
quote: 

The  Irish  question  is  up  again.  It  has  been 
Injected  into  a  meeting  of  the  new  Council 
of  Europe  by  a  delegate  from  southern  Ire- 
land. William  Norton,  who  denounced  "the 
military  occupation  of  Northern  Ireland  by 
Britain"  and  wanted  the  Council  to  inter- 
vene. 

Although  it  appears  quite  proper  that 
the  Irish  delegate  to  the  Council  has  a 
perfect  right  to  present  the  question  of 
the  partition  of  Ireland  before  the  Coun- 
cil, tbe  unknown  author  of  the  editorial 
seems  to  have  a  different  view.  Actually 
there  is  no  better  forum  in  which  to 
bring  to  light  the  true  facts  regarding 
British  control  of  the  six  counties  of 
Northern  Ireland  than  before  this  Coun- 
cil, whose  primary  aim  is  to  effect  a  fed- 
eration of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Surely  Ireland  can  do  no  more  than 
to  request  a  hearing  before  ths  Council 
and  thus  seek  out  a  peaceful  solution  of 
this  question,  which  has  been  but  newly 
created,  one  might  say,  since  partition 
was  an  aftermath  of  the  first  World  War. 
An  act  of  the  London  Parliament  first 
established  the  partition  of  Ireland, 
something  that  had  never  before  been 
considered  and  certainly  was  not  sought 
for  by  any  spcAesman  for  Ireland,  either 
north  or  south.  That  was  in  1920  and 
the  partition  has  continued  ever  since, 
although  originally  it  was  stated  to  be 
but  a  temporary  thing,  to  last  not  more 
than  4  or  5  years  at  most. 

In  the  editorial  two  reasons  are  given 
explaining  why  Mr.  Norton  got  nowhere 
with  his  request.  The  first  reason  is 
that    the    infant    Council    has    «iou«h 
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to  handle  without  tak- 
InC  OB  vxy  won,  particiilarly  one  that 
Is  not  a  prwrtnf  emergency.  Surely  the 
la  not  tou  busy  to  mntkkr  a 
of  this  unportaoce.  ona  wbtch 
can  readily  become  the  occasloo  of  blood- 
shed and  UiMMf  alone  the  Irtsta  border 
If  it  ts  not  promptly  settled.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  Is  desired,  namely  that  the 
Irish  <^hould  take  op  arms,  before  this 
problem  can  be  cootkWred  to  be  a  press- 
Inc  emerfency.    I  hope  that  wUl  not  be 


reaaon  given — more  fabu- 
than  tbe  first— la  that  northern 
Ireland  is  not  mbdtied  by  force  of  British 
arms  but  clings  to  Great  Britain  through 
choice.  Then  the  elections  of  last  ^b- 
mary  are  cited  as  proof  of  this  novel 
eoaientlon. 

The  fact  Is  that  for  sail  ooaftwrlss 
Britain  dominated  Irdaad  as  a  reaolt 
of  her  military  conquest.  Nev.r  In  all 
that  tlBie  did  tbe  Irish  willingly  accept 
Bnttah  nOtL.  lilBsi  they  stated  re- 
peated revolts  and  upri>ines  in  an  ef- 
fort to  drive  tbe  conquerer  out  of  their 
native  land. 

For  IrUh  participation  in  the  First 
World  War.  they  were  promised  com- 
plete home  rule.  When  the  war  was 
ended  tbe  proauaes  were  forgotten.  Al- 
though the  Irish  elections  of  1918  showed 
over  80  percent  of  all  the  voters  favoring 
abooiute  Independence,  the  British  an- 
to  this  outspoken  popular  senti- 
was  the  Act  of  Partition  passed 
bf  the  Brlti^  Parliament  in  London. 
This  was  the  reward  for  the  services  of 
8i8,MM>  Insh  durmg  that  war 

After  the  act  was  passed  in  1930.  then 
a  treaty  was  forced  on  the  Iri.sh  leaders 
in  1921.  At  the  time  of  signing  this 
treaty,  accepting  partition,  tbe  Irish  were 
told  to  sign  or  else  war  would  be  de- 
elarsd  wlthm  3  days.  That  was  the  baais 
of  ■rttiah  statesmanship  in  this  regard. 
NssdtaM  to  say.  in  order  to  avert  war- 
fare, the  treaty  was  agreed  to— at  the 
point  of  a  gun. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  ttaa  six  coun- 
ties of  northeastern  Ireland  vere  for 
the  first  time  separated  from  the  rest  of 
tbe  country  That  this  was  done  by  force 
of  arms  cannot  be  questioned,  m  .spite 
of  the  remarks  contained  In  the  editorial. 
Since  then.  Northern  Ireland  has  been 
the  camp  of  countless  British  troops,  at 
ttBOB  as  many  as  40.000  in  peacetime. 
■rrash  customs  guards  patrol  the  border 
and  collect  the  customs.  That  situation 
prevails  even  to  this  day. 

It  la  dear  that  the  people  of  the  six 
eountles  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  of 
llnlr  union  with  Great  Britain.  Instead 
II  vas  forced  on  them  directly  by  an 
act  of  the  London  ParHamsnt.  Had  an 
electlan  been  held  in  these  counties  and 
tiM  decision  aiade.  county  by  county,  cer- 
tainly two  and  possibly  three  of  these  alx 
counUea  would  have  voted  to  remata  with 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  Yet.  they  were  com - 
peUod  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Com- 
■Mn««alth  because  Great  Britain  de- 
creed It. 

To  prove  the  point  that  these  people 
eling  to  Britain  by  choice,  our  writer 
of  the  edtlonai  refers  to  the  February 
•teetlons.  which  were  held  in  Northern 


Ireland  for  no  particular  reason  other 
than  to  hold  an  election  prior  to  the 
availability  of  a  new  register  of  voters, 
which  would  have  been  in  elTect  after 
April  1.  As  a  result  of  holdliig  the  elec- 
tions in  February,  ail  persons  wno  had 
come  of  voting  age  dartag  the  3  years 
iUBt  past,  were  d^iled  the  right  to  vote. 
I  need  not  comment  on  the  system  of 
gerrymandering  which  is  employed 
throughout  the  six  counties,  the  vlcious- 
neu  to  which  practice  la  too  well  known. 
Under  thi.5  system  the  Natlonatlst  voters 
Kr-  c'-r>uped  together  Into  a  single  par- 
!  ary  district  as  far  as  possible,  and 

tne  unionist  voters  into  another.  Thus 
the  election  of  one  or  the  other  party 
representative  Is  assured  In  advance  of 
the  election.  However  twice  as  many 
Nationalists  are  combined  into  one  dis- 
trict as  there  are  Unioaials  in  another. 
Thus  In  Fermanagh,  where  the  National- 
ists outnumber  the  Unionists,  one  Na- 
tionalist is  elected  by  about  half  the 
voters,  while  the  other  half  of  the  voters, 
divided  into  two  districts,  elect  two  Un- 
Thus  control  is  kept  In  the 
of  the  Unionists  without  dlfB- 
culty. 

Yet  it  Is  this  sort  of  scheming  that 
Is  called  an  election  of  the  people  and 
the  results  of  which  are  pointed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
truth  it  no  more  represents  popular  will 
than  an  election  under  Hitler  or  Stalin, 
where  one  votes  "Yes"  and  nothing  else. 

It  is  true  that  the  Irish  question  is 
up  again.  Moreover  I  am  sure  that  It 
will  remain  up  imtll  it  is  adequately 
settled  and  the  sooner  this  is  done,  the 
better  It  will  be  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  A  sore  spot  such  as  this  cannot 
long  remain  uncared  for  without  dire  re- 
sults. May  the  day  be  soon  when  the 
matter  is  but  hl.story.  and  If  It  be  the 
Council  of  Europe  which  takes  the  lead 
in  solving  this  problem.  It  will  do  noth- 
ing more  worth  while  that  can  establish 
the  Council  as  an  effective  force  for  the 
future  of  Europe. 


A  Positive  Answer  to  tJic  White  Paper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


IN  TBE  HOUSX  OF  mPBaBBrrATIVB 
Wednesday.  Sevtembrr  28.  1949 

Mr.  BOWILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoaa.  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
published  In  the  Chatham  Press.  Chat- 
ham. R  J .  on  Friday.  August  13.  1949. 
The  editorial  Is  entitled  "A  Positive  An- 
swer to  the  White  Paper"  and  stresses 
the  need  for  a  world  federation,  an  idea 
to  which  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe 
Tbe  editorial  follows: 


A  pvmnnu  amswbi  to 

Two  tTcnta  of  hlatoric  momant  took  plaoa 
iaat  w««lL  Sa  so  often  Is  tb«  eaac.  tb*  new* 
about  tiM  put  WM  headlined  and  the  news 
about  ths  futur*  owrloQiMd. 


TiM  State  Dapartment't  wblte  paper  an 
China  hit  page  1  in  every  dally  paper  In 
the  country,  and  every  editor  bad  hie  eom- 
ment  to  add  on  tbe  editorial  page.  Here  waa 
a  eummatton  of  a  tra(^c  (allure,  which,  no 
matter  wtK>  waa  moet  at  fault,  had  reaulted 
in  a  tremendous  Communist  victory  tliat 
freedom  and  democracy  through - 
Bast.  This  waa  proof  poeltlre 
that  a  slBlua  quo.  cont.itnment  policy  is  ut- 
terly inatfaqoate  in  the  face  of  the  dynamic 
Communist  movement  that  is  aceklng  to 
dominate  Um  world  for  Stalin. 

And  the  authors,  defenders,  and  crttics 
ct  the  wmta  paper  all  agreed  that  portUvc  ae- 
tkn  wae  laparauve  IX  damocrapy  sad  free- 
dom were  to  sarvtee  in  the  East  and  nv  Bact. 
where  «eliilallsm  haa  given  way  to  a  sptrlt 
at  waStwiaHBm  and  Independence  that  the 
CoauBonlsta  can  first  appeal  to  and  then 
kill  forever. 

The  appolDtment  by  the 
BclaOoBa  Oommlttee  of  a 
mlttee  to  study  the  world  federation  reaolo- 
Uoo  (H  R.  64.  S  C.  R.  M)  and  related  reaolu- 
tlona  sponsored  by  tbe  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee and  Ely  Cuiberteon  waa  quite  forgot- 
ten amidst  the  furore  ralacd  by  the  report 
on  China  And  yet  subcommittee  Chairman 
Ex-SBRT  D  THOMAS  (Democrat.  Utah;  and  his 
fellow  Senators.  Twaoaoaa  W.  GaxaN  (Demo- 
crat. Rhode  Island) .  BBisit  McA&AaoM  (Demo- 
crat. Connecticut).  Ai.wswbo  Wu.rr  (Re- 
pulallcan.  Wisconsin ) .  azKl  our  own  H.  Aiax- 
saoa  SMITH,  have  it  in  their  power  to  call 
ttie  attention  of  the  free  world  to  the  oue 
clear  answer  to  the  Soviet  goal  of  world  con- 
queat. 

That  answer  la  world  federation,  which  is 
not.  as  It  may  sound,  a  panacea,  but  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  sound,  practical,  and  offers  reel 
hope  of  achieving  enduring  peace  with  free- 
dom for  all  nations  to  develop  internally  aa 
they  diooae. 

We  are  joined  In  a  world  struggle  and,  as 
the  collapse  of  China  should  clearly  teach  us. 
we  will  malte  a  faUl  mistake  if  we  attack 
the  problem  piecemeal.  By  declaring  l>o)dly 
that  we  recognised  the  truth  that  in  one 
world  our  fate  and  our  freedom  are  Joined 
with  Uioee  of  every  man.  we  would  be  seiz- 
ing the  InltiaUve  morally,  aa  we  liave  ecc- 
nomtcally  tluough  the  Mttp«h»n  plan  and 
mUltarUy  through  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
we  should,  furthermore,  tw  sxiggestlng  a  plan 
that  would  put  our  ecotnomlc  and  military 
aid  dollars  to  work  on  an  efficient  bualncss 
basU. 

At  this  time  our  offer  to  lead  the  world 
toward  a  federal  government  with  power  only 
to  prevent  aggraaalon  and  Iceep  the  peace 
would  almoat  certainly  bring  Ruaslan  de- 
rlatlon.  She  would  recognUe  that  here 
tbe  one  true  idea  that  could  sttocaas- 
fully  compete  with  her  false  promises  to  the 
Aslarica  and  the  other  newly  Independent 
pcoplea  of  the  world.  But.  In  the  long  run. 
she.  herself,  might. well  accept  the  fact  that 
the  world  would  not  allow  her  conquests. 
and  in  tbe  face  of  our  preponderant  eco- 
BOmic.  military,  and  moral  strength  Join  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  consuucUveiy  working 
toward  peace. 

Of  Ruaaia's  reaction,  we  cannot  be  sure. 
T.  is  we  do  know:  That  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  act  poaitlvely. 
For  too  long  we  have  merely  reacted  to  Soviet 
liiitiative.  We  urge  Senator  Thomm.  his 
subcommittee,  and  parUcularly  our  Senator 
film,  of  New  Jersey,  to  recognise  the  heavy 
responalbUity  and  great  opportunity  that  is 
theirs  to  state  to  our  Congress  and  to  the 
world  that  the  federal  principle  of  law  and 
order  can  lead  the  world  to  peace  and  free- 
dom aa  it  led  this  country  in  1787  to  the 
position  we  now  hold  aa  leader  of  the  free 
world  in  the  struggle  against  tyranny. 

Here.  Indeed,  la  a  poatlve  answer  to  the 
white  paper. 
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AdsunistratioB  of  Government  Price-Sop- 
port  Program  for  1948  Corn  Crop 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  loasoiTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1949 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Spealter.  while 
at  home  this  month  conferring  with 
many  farmers  and  busines.'^men  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
.souri.  I  was  fully  Informed  of  a  serious 
misunderstanding  and  problem  affecting 
the  farmers  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  of  price  support  of 
the  1948  corn  crop. 

As  I  understand  the  Government  sup- 
port program  for  the  1948  com  crop, 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  farmers 
could  participate  in  this  program  and 
obtain  price  supports  for  com.  Each 
rem  producer  had  the  option  prior  to 
June  30.  1949.  to  enter  into  one  of  two 
types  of  support  arranKements. 

Under  the  first  arrangement  the  com 
producer  could  obtain  a  loan  upon  his 
com  crop  at  $1.41  p>er  bushel.  If  he  de- 
cided to  take  advantage  of  the  loan  ar- 
rangement he  gave  a  note  and  chattel 
mortgage  on  his  com  for  the  amount  of 
the  loan,  and  his  com  was  Inspected  to 
see  If  It  graded  No.  3  or  better.  It  had  to 
grade  No.  3  or  better  at  the  time  the  in- 
spection was  made  in  order  to  obtain  the 
loan.  The  com  was  then  placed  In  a  crib 
on  the  farmers*  premises  and  sealed,  and 
the  Government  had  the  right  to  Inspect 
the  corn  every  60  days.  The  loan  ma- 
tured on  September  1.  and  the  farmer 
was  then  obligated  to  repay  the  loan  with 
Interest  If  he  wanted  to  keep  the  corn,  or 
deliver  the  com  in  satisfaction  of  the 
loan.  If  the  com  graded  No.  3  the  deliv- 
ery constituted  satisfaction  of  the  loan. 
If  the  com  graded  better  than  No.  3  the 
farmer  received  an  additional  premium. 
If  the  com  graded  less  than  No  3  dis- 
counts were  applied  and  the  farmer  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  difference  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  support  price  and  the  dis- 
count price.  Under  the  loan  arrange- 
ment, however,  the  Government  agreed 
to  take  the  com  even  though  it  was  dam- 
aged up  to  40  percent,  in  which  event  a 
discount  of  only  10  cents  per  bushel  was 
applied  against  the  support  price. 

Now.  the  second  arrangement  which 
the  com  producer  could  enter  into  with 
the  Government  was  to  sign  a  purchase 
agreement  prior  to  June  30.  1949.  Under 
the  purchase  agreement  the  farmer  paid 
a  service  fee  of  one-half  cent  per  bushel 
mad  was  given  the  right  to  sell  his  corn  at 
the  support  pnce  to  the  Government  by 
giving  notice  during  the  period  of  30 
days  after  September  1.  1949.  However, 
it  appears  that  if  the  farmer  entered  into 
the  purchase  arrangement  the  corn  was 
not  inspected  at  the  time  the  agreement 
was  signed,  nor  was  the  com  required  to 
be  cribbed  and  sealed,  and  no  periodic  in- 
spections were  made  by  the  Government. 
Under  thia  arrangement  the  com  pro- 
ducer had  a  right  to  use  his  corn  and  feed 
it  out  or  sell  it  at  any  time  he  wanted  to 
without  notice  to  the  Government.  This 
differed  from  the  loan  arrangement  in 


that  he  could  not  feed  his  com  out  or  dls> 
pose  of  it  unless  he  paid  off  the  loan,  but 
he  had  a  right  to  obtain  a  partial  release 
of  any  of  the  corn  by  paying  off  part  of 
the  loan.  The  other  great  difference  and 
the  objectionable  part.  Is  that  under  the 
purchase  agreement  arrangement  if  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  that  is,  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1949,  the  com  did  not  grade 
No.  3  or  better  the  Government  refuses 
to  take  the  com  under  the  support  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  discounts  are  not 
applied  for  corn  grading  less  than  No.  3 
as  are  applied  in  the  case  of  the  loan 
agreement. 

To  take  a  specific  example,  a  farmer 
who  took  a  loan  arrangement  on  his  1948 
com  crop  received  $1.41.  and  if  his  corn 
at  the  time  of  delivery  was  damaged 
even  as  much  as  40  percent  by  moth  or 
Insect,  then  the  Government  discounted 
the  com  only  10  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
farmer  received  a  net  of  $1.31  per  bushel 
for  h|5  com.  However,  the  same  farmer 
entering  Into  a  purchase  agreement, 
whose  corn  at  the  time  of  delivery — 
after  the  1st  of  September  1949 — did 
not  grade  No.  3  or  better,  would  not  have 
the  privilege  of  selling  his  com  to  the 
Government  under  the  price-support 
program  and  would  be  forced  to  sell  it 
on  the  open  market,  which  is  from  85  to 
95  cents  a  bushel  at  this  time. 

Laying  aside  for  the  moment  the  argu- 
ment that  such  a  difference  in  the  loan 
program  and  purchase  program  is  essen- 
tially discriminatory,  as  it  enables  some 
farmers  to  participate  in  and  have  the 
benefits  of  the  price-support  program 
and  denies  these  benefits  to  other  farm- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  money  early, 
there  are  other  factors  which  should  be 
reviewed  and  taken  into  consideration, 
especially  in  Missouri. 

The  local  PMA  committeemen  who 
dealt  with  the  farmers  on  this  program 
apparently  did  not  imderstand  the  dif- 
feraice  in  the  two  programs.  They  told 
the  corn  producer  that  he  had  the  right 
to  obtain  a  loan  or  a  right  to  enter  into 
a  purchase  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  told  him  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  programs  was  that 
under  one  he  received  his  money  at  the 
time  the  arrangement  was  made,  which 
was  prior  to  June  30.  1949,  and  that  im- 
der  the  other  program  he  did  not  receive 
his  money  until  he  delivered  the  com. 
There  was  no  indication  given  in  many, 
many  cases  to  the  com  producer  that  he 
would  have  the  right  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  price- 
support  program  if  his  com  graded  less 
than  No.  3  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
whereas,  under  the  purchase-agreement 
program,  he  would  not  have  the  right  to 
sell  his  com  to  the  Government  and  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  the  price-support 
program  if  his  com  graded  No.  3  or  less. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  due  to 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  agents 
of  the  Government  who  administered 
this  program  direct  with  the  farmers, 
there  does  exist  an  obligation,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  a  legal  one.  to  per- 
mit the  farmers  ent^ering  into  the  pur- 
chase agreement  to  benefit  under  the 
price-support  program  on  the  sajne  basis 
as  farmers  who  obtained  a  loan  on  their 
corn.  We  must  all  recognize  that 
farmers  did  not  have  copies  of  tte  law 


or  the  bulletins  Issued  by  the  Ccmimodlty 
Credit  Corporation,  and  in  many  cases 
did  not  read  the  agreement  forms,  but 
relied  on  the  information  given  them 
by  the  country  PMA  committeemen. 

However,  even  the  county  PMA  com- 
ndtteemen  are  not  especially  to  be 
blamed,  as  most  of  them  did  not  ever 
have  copies  of  the  bulletins  and  regula- 
tions and  did  not  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  differences  In  the  two 
programs. 

Furthermore,  even  If  a  fanner  had  read 
In  full  the  purchase  agreement  which  he 
signed,  there  is  nothing  therein  to  indi- 
cate that  he  would  not  have  the  right  to 
sell  his  com  to  the  Government  at  sup- 
port price  less  discounts  if  it  graded  No. 
3  or  less,  other  than  the  blanket  state- 
ment that  the  agreement  is  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
applicable  CCC  Bulletin  1  and  supple- 
ments thereto.  The  farmer  was  not 
furnished  or  even  offered  a  copy  of  CCC 
Bulletin  No.  1.  As  you  know,  this  is  the 
bulletin  Lssued  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  which  defines  the  Oovem- 
ment's  1948  com  program.  It  would  not 
have  been  asking  too  much  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  prepared  a  purchase 
agreement  for  the  farmer  to  receive. 
which  set  forth  in  plain,  simple,  concise 
language,  and  in  full  the  Government  s 
obligations  and  the  farmer's  rights  and 
obligations  so  that  no  reference  need  be 
made  to  any  bulletin  or  supplement 
which  the  farmer  does  not  have,  is  not 
furnished,  and  of  course,  does  not  have 
ready  access  to. 

The  situation  has  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated in  many  parts  of  Missouri  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  infestation,  of  the  1948 
com  crop  stored  on  the  farms,  by  moths. 
As  I  understand  it.  moth  infestation  can 
be  expected  in  the  southem  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  in  those  areas  the 
Government  designated  them  as  "moth 
infestation  areas"  and  took  delivery  on 
the  com  at  an  earlier  time  than  Septem- 
ber 1. 1949.  and  beiore  the  damage  could 
become  very  great.  However.  I  have  l)cen 
told  that  in  most  areas  of  Missouri  moth 
damage  is  not  usually  expected  and.  of 
course,  they  were  not  defined  as  "moth 
infestation  areas."  Due  to  the  unusual 
moth  infestation,  much  of  the  corn  in 
Missouri  has  been  damaged  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  not  grade  No.  3  or  bet- 
ter, as  I  understand  the  breaking  point 
between  No.  3  and  lower  grades  of  com  is 
approximately  7  percent  damage.  Much 
of  the  com  in  Missouri  has  been  dam- 
aged as  much  as  40  percent  and  will  be 
damaged  further  the  longer  it  stays  on 
the  farm. 

The  only  solution  which  I  know  of  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  take 
at  this  time  is  to  issue  an  amendment 
to  Com  Bulletin  1  which  is  issued  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide that  damaged  com  grading  less  than 
No.  3  will  be  accepted  imder  tbe  purchase 
agreement  on  the  same  basis  as  com  is 
accepted  under  the  loan  agreement.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  should  ac- 
cept the  damaged  com  imder  the  pur- 
chase agreement  and  apply  discounts  on 
tbe  w*y  tMksls  as  discounts  are  applied 
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tB  com  Mccptcil  under  the  kwo  tmrt^ 

prtee-sQUport  procrma  for  eom  !•  bftscd 
upon  the  idea  of  gMSf  tk»  tmrmer  m 
ttdr  return  tor  Ms  Mm  mut  aot  Oi  th* 
of  tectmlMa  or  taiikHrtle 
Its.  It  M«nM  to  me  that  «▼«?  fi 
who  aiJM  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
frmm  and  has  so  Indicated  his  desire  at 
ttoe  propar  time  and  prior  to  Jtine  30. 
IMS.  should  cartatnly  bavs  the  beneftu 
of  the  support  prices. 

Taslardftjr.  I  dtscussod  this  problem 
wtth  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Brannan.  and  requested  such  action  as 
be  necessary  for  an  equMaMs  ad- 
it of  this  situaUoc.  and  permit 
fanners  whoslfnadporchase  screements 
of  the  com  prtee  sopport 
on  the  same  basis  as  ths  farm- 
ers wtM  signed  the  loan  sgreeroents.  Mr. 
irmnnan  assured  me  that  he  woukl  give 
■gr  rsqucst  earefsl  consideration  and  ad- 
of  his  decision  ss  soon  as 


vW  I  oiefi  Kesowces  and  KcrsrrstMMB 


"BlstsJnct  aa  Tkee.  little  Man' 


■ZTSNS10N  OP  RBiAiULB 

or 

HON. CORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUVOSMU 

Dl  THg  BOU8B  OP  BHnMMMTATTVlS 


Thmratmt.  Sevtember  29.1949 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
what  are  we  doing  in  America  to  pro- 
tect the  future  of  our  25.000.000  Uttle 
children? 

What  wHl  be  their  heritage  when  they 
of  age?  Whst  sre  we  doing  to 
to  them  the  mast  priceless  of 
an  posseolons.  personal  freedom,  the 
right  to  be  self-depcndaat.  and  the  free- 
dom to  decide  their  ovn  futures? 

Most  Americans  past  40  can  remember 
the  day  when  they  were  free  to  save,  free 
to  provide  their  own  security,  free  to 
bitfld  a  business  and  enjoy  the  profits  of 
Ow<r  labors  without  excessive  taxation. 

Today  we  have  a  Government  debt  of 
1.000  In  *hf  Unit^  Statas.  and 
of  a  9M0  000  000.000  Pt^leral  debt  Is 
heard.  Global  commitments  have  been 
made  for  the  United  Btatm  Which  may 
sail  for  unprecedented  tmnftgti  spending 
in  the  future.  Taxes  have  been  added  to 
tases  until  the  American  citizen  is  pay- 
hw  aboat  M  percent  of  his  income  to  the 
Oovwument. 

Oyr  26.000  000  chUdren  will  find  their 
IMirlght  of  personal  fref dom  and  hb> 
frtgr  seriously  threatened  when  they 
mmm  of  age  unless  we  taite  steps  now  to 
proieet  their  heritage. 

The  following  parody  on  a  fwBMMi 
poem  is  all  too  true.  It  is  ume  for  us  to 
think  about  the  next  generation. 


{' 


I.  litU* 
;  bOT  wttb  chMk  at  taa: 
Trudgtag  dofwn  •  diisty  Iaim 
Wttb  no  tiMNtght  or  future  pain: 
Yowl*  our  on«  aad  only  bpt 
tV>  steorb  our  UAttacuU  tfrbt. 
iMOm  BMUi  with  oarw  so  f««. 
Wa'vo  foa  lata  oX  (uth  In  you: 
Ouard  «asto  SMny  «nisU«<l  tuna, 
Tou  ar«  spt  to  ne^d  it  soon. 
Bsv*  your  fun  whUe  you  can. 
Tou  BMy  b*  ■  twrtf  cot  man 


KXTDfSIOtf  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 


Dl  THE 


rATTVSS 


Thnraday.  September  29.  1949 

Mr  DONDERO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not 
difBcult  to  be  slightly  sentlmentai  about 
trees  and  forestry,  about  particular  trees. 
•Bd  sboQt  more  trees.  All  of  us.  I  dare 
say.  have  spent  some  of  the  happier  and 
more  refreshing  days  and  weeks  of  our 
lives  "In  the  woods."  As  children  trees 
were  a  favorite  place  of  play  and  the  for- 
est a  wondrous  huntinK  Kround.  The 
green  shade  of  summer  and  the  mocming 
wlndbteak  of  winter  in  its  maturity  be- 
comes protection  apain.^  the  elements, 
for  ourselves  and  our  livestock — the  lum- 
ber of  commerce,  our  dwellings,  and  our 
bams  Trees  provide  o".r  furniture  and 
our  6aOf  newspaper.  timt>ers  (or  our 
mines,  ties  for  our  railroads,  viscose  for 
rayon,  and  sometimes,  even  yet.  the  fuel 
for  the  warmth  and  cheer  of  evening.  In 
the  Northland  it  us  not  uncommon  to 
mark  the  final  resting  place  of  a  dear  one 
with  a  green  and  growing  remembrance. 
Prom  the  delicate  pastel  (rreen't  of  spring 
to  *hc  full  blown  flames  of  autumn  our 
forests  are  with  us.  to  remind  us  pleas- 
antly and  gently  of  the  round  of  the  sea- 
sons and  the  eternal  cycle  of  life  itself. 
Tet.  It  Is  not  without  good  cause  that  the 
poet  and  the  song  maker  have  so  fre« 
quently  paid  loving  tribute  to  our  trees. 

But  there  is  a  less  sentimental,  more 
hardh««ded.  businesslike  manner  of 
looking  at  our  forest  resources.  That 
point  of  view  we  "sometimes  refer  to  as 
con.servation.  wMch  in  its  broadest  sen.se 
means  merely  "wise  use."  It  means  wise 
ose  not  only  of  the  forest  still  standing. 
bat  of  these  areas,  ncm  deforested  or  half 
forested,  which  are  better  adapted  to 
wood  productimi  than  to  other  u.oes. 

By  virtue  of  fortuitous  circuntstances. 
when  this  Nation  came  into  bemg  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  land  estate  of 
tha  Ontted  Statas  was  clothed  in  vinrin 
forest.*:  unequaled  elsewhere  In  the  world 
in  point  of  volume  and  species  adapted 
to  man's  use.  These  original  forests  of 
tlM  UnMed  States  are  estimated  to  have 
covered  at  least  n2.t0t.0i0  aeres,  or  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  total  area.  Large 
areas  have  been  essentislly  denwied  of 
this  original  cover.  Sllfchtly  more  than 
000.000.000  acres,  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  our  total  area,  are  still  classed 
as  forest  land.  In  Michigan.  a.s  you  know, 
wonderful  forests  of  hardwoods  and  soft- 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
The  stands  of  the  lordly  white 
pine  were  particularly  fahOloiiB.  Their 
ghosts  only  remain.  But  e^en  today  one- 
half  of  the  State  is  classed  as  forest  land. 

Ib  aeaM  areas,  as  in  parts  of  our  own 
•lata,  the  high  fertility  of  the  soil  stimu- 
lated the  early  clearing  of  the  forest  so 
that  crops  lalght  be  grown.  Though 
•an*  diforeetatlon  msy  have  been  done 
too  fast  and  accompanied  by  too  much 
outright  deetnwtlaw  of  timber  which 
would  haw  beew  wainahle  a  few  years 
later  it  did  make  some  rich  crop  Isnd 
availaMe      Bitt  other  areas,  not  really 


of  agricultural  promise,  were  denuded 
with  equal  abandon  and  either  did  not 
become  farm  land  at  all  or  proved  to  be 
mar^naJ  or  subznarginal  for  such  uses. 
In  Michigan,  today,  only  one-foarth  of 
cur  area  is  cla^&ed  as  crop  land  and  one- 
half  as  forest.  If  only  that  forest  half 
were  well  stocked,  growing,  productive 
forest  we  would  be  fortunate  indeed. 
Needless  to  say.  for  you  have  been  places 
and  have  seen  things  for  yourselves, 
much  of  the  poorer  area  has  not.  through 
naiurai  processes  or  otherwise,  been  ade- 
quately reforested.  Large  areas  stand 
there  as  stark  denuded  bum;».  raspberry 
Jungle  partially  reeooding  with  spedca 
mostly  of  low  commercial  value,  vivid 
testimony  of  man's  colossal  destructive- 
ness  and  seemingly  utter  lack  of  wisdom 
In  using  nature's  gifts. 

Nation-wide,  three-quarters  of  the  re- 
maining forest  lands  are  in  private  hands 
of  some  4.500.000  owners,  including  more 
than  half  the  farmers.  Many  of  us  like 
to  own  a  little  woods — the  average  hold- 
ing is  only  S2  acres.  The  Bast,  with 
three-quarters  of  all  forest  lands,  con- 
tains only  one-third  of  the  saw  Umber 
suppjy.  The  rescrwe  of  some  1.000.000.- 
000  000  board  feet  of  saw  timber  is  bemg 
depleted  at  a  net  rate  of  about  18,500.- 
000  000  board  feet  per  year— that  much 
more  Is  being  cut  than  Is  growing.  More- 
over, the  remaining  reserves  are  increas- 
ingly dl&advantageously  located  in  re- 
spect to  major  markets.  Excluding  the 
far  Western  Statee.  the  forest  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  in  a  generally  run- 
down, poorly  stocked  condition  and  are 
frovlnc  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  wood  they  could  produce  un- 
der Intensive  protection  and  forest  man- 
agement. 

A  summary  of  the  situation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a  ►  Except  In  the  West,  virtually  aU  of 
the  lands  have  been  cut-over  one  or  more 
Umes.  In  large  measure,  cutting 
methods  have  been  of  a  destructive 
character  with  the  result  that  the  lands 
were  left  either  denuded  or  pocvly 
stocked  m  point  of  number  and  quality 
of  trees  for  future  growth.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  throughout  the  East,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  cotmtry's  forest  lands  are 
kKated. 

(b>  Although  forest  lands  are  well 
distributed  regionally,  the  present  sup- 
ply of  saw  timl>er  is  dislocated  in  respect 
to  regional  requirements  of  local  indus- 
tries and  public  need  for  forest  cover  for 
protection  of  inland  water  supplies  and 
food  croplands.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  current  supply  of  saw  thnbar  is  in 
the  West,  two  to  three  thousand  miles 
distance  from  the  great  industries  and 
populations  of  the  Bast.  Por  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  the  saw-timber  supply  is 
being  reduced  50  percent  faster  than  it 
is  being  replaced  by  the  growth  and 
eastern  industries  are  ha>ing  increanlnc 
difllrulty  in  obtaining  the  quality  mate- 
rial needed. 

«c)  The  portion  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Great  Plains  is  now  depend- 
ent on  second-growth  timber  which  has 
progressively  declined  in  quality  and 
volume  availability.  Some  150000.000 
acres,  which  once  jrielded  saw  timber  are 
so  poorly  stocked  with  trees  that  they 
either  are  growing  no  commercial  trees 


at  all  or  a  very  small  percent  of  what 
they  might  produce  by  better  care  and 
management.  In  this  acreage,  there  are 
some  75,000.000  acres  so  badly  deforested 
that  they  can  be  brought  back  to  com- 
mercial forests  only  by  planting.  Sucn 
lands  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
local  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated in  support  of  schools,  roads,  em- 
ployment, and  other  community  benefits 
or  in  easing  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
people.  Oa  the  contrary,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  all 
sections  of  the  coimtry  have  reverted  to 
States  and  coimtles  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In 
Michigan  large  tracts  of  such  land  are 
now  included  in  the  13  State  forests,  cov- 
ering in  total  more  than  2.000,000  acres, 
(d)  Considering  the  acreage  of  lands 
available  for  timber  growing,  forest  land 
management  in  the  United  States  Is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Though  our  problems  are 
somewhat  diflferent.  there  is  much  we 
might  learn  from  the  Intensive  experi- 
ence of  several  of  the  west  European 
countries.  But  we  have  not  been  doing 
nearly  as  well  as  we  already  know  how. 

The  most  prcanising  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation is  the  increasing  concern  and  some- 
what stepped-up  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
citizens'  groups.  World  War  II  with  its 
aftermath  of  economic  dislocations  and 
world  problems  has  intensified  this  pub- 
lic concern  by  throwing  into  clearer  re- 
lief than  ever  before  the  importance  of 
productive  forests  as  an  essential  na- 
tional resource.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  debate  the  need  of  forest  conser- 
vation and  development. 

But  postwar  studies  of  forest  condi- 
tions do  point  up  the  need  of  must  faster 
progress  in  providing  adequate  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  forest  estate  if  its 
lands  are  to  provide  the  timber  and  other 
forest  benefits  which  the  Nation  will  re- 
quire in  the  future.  Here  in  Michigan 
the  seeding  and  planting  programs  which 
were  stopped  during  the  war,  have  been 
renewed,  but  need  to  move  forward  much 
more  rapidly. 

Major  proposals  for  accomplishing 
this  Nation-wide  call  for  accelerated  ac- 
tion in  (a>  protection  of  the  resource 
from  fire,  insects,  and  disease:  <b>  as- 
sistance to  small  forest-land  owners  in 
the  management  of  their  woodlands; 
(c>  a  large-scale  program  of  tree  plant- 
ing to  reforest  some  seventy -five  to  one 
hundred  million  acres  (d)  extension  of 
good  forest  management  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  all  commercisil  forest  lands. 
public  and  private.  Several  aspects  are 
included  in  bills  before  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposals  Involve  a  long-range 
program  and  much  larger  expenditures 
than  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  the  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  wood,  and  the  own- 
ers of  forest  land. 

The  stage  is  well  set  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. There  is  in  the  United  States  all 
the  forest  land  needed  to  provide  forests 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  future. 
Public  sentiment  for  their  conservation 
and  development  Is  greater  and  more 
widespread  than  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.    Forestry  agencies. 


both  public  and  private,  are  ready  to  go 
forward  and  have  the  know-how  of 
carrying  forward  a  large-scale  program. 
What  we  need  especially  now  is  addi- 
tional activation,  more  speed  forward 
toward  making  our  forest  empire  what 
it  can  be  and  ought  to  be. 


Wat  iht  Repablicaas'  Sioox  CHy  Farm 
Conference  a  "Dad''  or  Live  Ammn- 
aitioa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  0*SULLIVAN 

OF  NZBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  September  29.  1949 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
so  much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Republican's  Sioux 
City  farm  gathering  was  constructive  or 
obstructive,  was  a  success  or  a  failure, 
bore  real  farm  fruit  or  was  as  barren  as 
a  eunuch,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain 
what  Republican  farmers  and  stand- 
cut  Republican  newspapers  have  to  say 
about  it  instead  of  relying  upon  hearsay 
for  the  correct  evaluation. 

Since  I  made  my  talks  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  about  the  re- 
actionary Republican's  efforts  to  win 
back  the  farm  vote  and  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  farm  voters.  I  received 
a  message  from  a  Republican  farmer 
who  attended  this  "tongue  in  cheek" 
farm  conference,  and.  in  part,  he  said 
this: 

You  say  In  your  speech  that  the  Repub- 
Ucffi  Party  cannot  longer  taice  the  pulse 
of  iarmers  because  it  lost  both  hands,  ita 
he#tt.  and  a  pan  of  Its  head  in  the  last  na- 
tional election,  but  my  observation  is  that 
It  also  loet  another  unmentionable  part  of 
its  anatomy. 

Ycu  also  say  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  the  first  political  amputee  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  decided  understatement. 
If  you  had  been  at  the  Sioxa  City  conference 
you  would  have  observed  that  it  Is  now  in 
much  worse  condition  than  a  political  ampu- 
tee. It  is  a  bad  "basket  case"  as  far  as  a 
farm  program  is  concerned.  It  was  a  4-plus 
boner  party  and  a  flop  in  great  big  billboard 
letters.  It  laclced  all  of  the  rhythm  and 
glamor  of  the  song  "Sioux  City  Sue."  which 
put  Sloxu  City  on  the  night-club  map.  They 
should  pass  an  ordinance  in  Sioux  City  bar- 
ring political  honlcy-tonks  and  carnivals  such 
as  the  recent  Republican  farm  conference 
proved  to  be. 

The  leading  and  outstanding  Repub- 
lican newspaper  in  Nebraska,  the  Lincoln 
Journal  of  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  on  September 
27  last,  had  this  to  say  about  the  Sioux 
City  conference.  In  an  editorial  written 
by  its  distinguished  editor.  Raymond  A. 
McConnell.  Jr.,  who  was  named  a  Pul- 
itzer Prize  winner  in  1948  for  the  fairest 
political  reporting  in  the  year  1948,  and 
whose  opinion  for  all  the  more  reason 
should  be  entitled  to  greater  respect  than 
that  of  some  other  newspapers  in  the 
area  who  have  never  had  the  faintest  de- 
sire, let  akme  intention,  to  operate  a  fair 
press  and  report  the  news  instead  of. 


over  the  counter  for  cash  propaganda,  in 
Its  place  tuid  stead: 

MoKX  OS  Less  PxBSONAi — A  Chat  WrrH  ths 
StaiTos 

When  all  was  said  and  done — mostly  said — 
at  the  Republican  Party's  farm  policy  meet- 
ing last  week  at  Sioux  City,  one  farmer  com- 
mented, "If  words  were  votes,  the  next  elec- 
tion would  be  in  the  bag." 

THS   TaOUBLX    AT    SIOUX    CTTT 

But  words  aren't  votes.  And  words  dont 
always  mean  what  they  say.  And  one  fun- 
damental trouble  with  the  Republican  Party, 
and  one  major  reason  why  It  lost  the  last 
election  and  will  continue  to  lose  elections 
until  it  finds  a  remedy,  is  that  too  many 
people,  when  they  get  around  to  voting,  sim- 
ply do  not  believe  that  as  a  party  it  really 
stands  for  the  things  to  which  its  Presiden- 
tial candidates  and  its  platform  commlttess 
give  lip  service. 

If  the  candidate  and  the  platform  said 
the  party  was  not  isolationist,  voters  who 
knew  the  futility  of  isolation  simply  could 
look  to  Congress  and  find  there,  imder  the 
Republican  label,  a  string  of  Isolationist 
voting  records  as  blatant  and  hair-raising  as 
a  {naming  a  person]  speech. 

If  the  candidate  and  the  platform  said 
there  coxild  be  such  a  thing,  for  America,  as 
a  middle  way  of  conservatism  between  the 
extremes  of  right  and  left  simply  could  locdc 
to  Congress  and  see  old  [naming  a  person] 
effectively  frustrating  the  moderate  counsels 
of  the  party's  (naming  three  persons]  and 
even  its  unique   [naming  a  person.) 

If  the  candidate  and  the  platform  said  tliat 
the  Republican  Party  was  tlie  best  qualified 
tor  leadership  In  an  atomic  age.  there  was 
generally  some  (naming  a  man)  around  to 
refuse  to  believe.  In  effect,  th&t  there  was 
an  atomic  age. 

It  was  tills  same  weakness  In  the  field  of 
farm  policy  thmt  proved  critical,  and.  {vob- 
ably  more  than  any  otiier  single  weakness, 
cost  the  party  the  1948  election. 

When  the  candidate  and  the  platform  said 
tile  party  favcved  a  long-term  program  in  tb« 
Intersst  of  agriculture  and  the  consumer 
which  should  include  effective  protection  of 
reasonsftle  market  prices  tiirough  flexible 
support  price.,  commodity  loans,  and  mar- 
keting agreements,  together  with  such  other 
means  as  may  be  necessary,  fanners  in 
critical  numbers  did  not  believe  it. 

If  the  Sioux  City  meeting  proved  anything. 
It  is  that  the  farmers  have  scant  basis  for 
believing  it  yet. 

According  to  the  reporters  who  were 
present,  there  was  almost  universal  Up  serv- 
ice to  a  program  of  farm  price  supports.  Vir- 
tually every  speaker  opened  up  with  some 
such  assurance  as.  "We  need  not  question  th* 
need  for  farm  price  suppots — they  tiave  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  our  farm  economy."  But 
these  assurances,  the  reporters  noted,  got 
no  applatise  from  the  party  people.  The 
organization  Republicans  ciieered  loud  and 
long  when  someone  like  Dan  Casement, 
elderly  stockman  from  Kansas,  lambasted  all 
farm  programs  as  "immoral"  and  "an  insult 
to  God,"  and  cried  out.  "We  dont  want  any 

g d farm  program,  we  Just  want  to 

be  left  alone." 

Ovir  own  observer,  Stan  liatzke.  Journal 
farm  editor,  sums  up  the  meeting  as  on* 
where  party  speaker  after  party  speaker 
assured  the  audience.  "We  want  to  be  buddies 
with  the  farmer  and  give  him  the  kind  of 
program  li*  wants,"  while  Imperfectly  con- 
cealing tiiat  not  too  deep  down  In  their 
hearts  tliey  would  vastly  prefer  no  farm  pro- 
gram at  alL 

Conqjlcuous  In  almost  every  speech  was 
blanket  denunciation  of  Secretary  Kan- 
nan's  proposed  farm  program,  and  ttie  regi- 
mentation and  sodaliaatlon  It  implies.    And 
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Ij  mlflrtng  from  tb*  list  of  ta- 

K|iiiMly  Wmnf 

pnaool.  •osvttor  d 


from  whMi  ■oeortflQf  to 
I  binwlf.  most  at  the 
UMtwtliMt  fin«B. 

bodily    aod 

nt  wbCB  tt  wu 


Pwty  la  tint  Its 

•n  belled  too  often  by  Its  sctlon  in  Con- 
snd  its  Mrtl<His.  ss  on  fsxxa  policy,  srs 
by  too  mscy  of  lU  mors  tocsI  >pokcs- 


Tsrmi  farmers  wbo  attended 
aware  aC  tbia. 
tlvat  ths  party 
srhst  it  ■•■■•  or  mssrn  wbat  it  mys. 
and  acata  wiMn  they  vote 
As  one  farmrr  remarked  about  f  naming  a 
"That  old  boy  sure  knows  wbat  be'a 
sbout.  bat  be  tfoot  really  apeak  for 


A    McCOHimx.  Jr. 


EXTwneion  op  RSMAim 


JOHN  W.  IkCORMACK 


TATTVia 

Thursdaw.  Srptember  29,  194 f 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  SpesJcer.  un- 
dtr  lMv«  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Raoou,  I  include  the  foUowlns  statement 
by  WflUam  C.  Doherty.  president.  Na- 
tloBBi  Asaociation  of  Letter  Carriers,  be- 
ttn  SDbcommittee  of  Rouse  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  postal 
piky  and  redasalflcation  tegl&UUon: 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  WUUam  C 
ty.  I  am  prestetsait  of  the  ! 
or  Letter  Carriers  which 
ktely  100.000  city,  rural,  and  TtUafe 
oMTlers  in  the  IMd  aerrV:*  of 
Department. 
I  deiira  lo  aompiiment 
•ut 


f! 


f 


I  al«>  waat  to  < 
I  deeply  apprecute  the  opporti 
peanng  before  yoo. 

There  are  ni 
JM»  0< 

and  CItU 
due  to  thei 
«(  ttoa  Mthty-int  Caa- 
I  win  annana  my  taattaaoay  to  one  sub- 
ject; ixamely.  postal  reclssslHcatlon.  Ttis 
oAcers  and  members  of  the  national  As- 
aociation of  Letter  Carriers  wholahaartsdly 
%bm  l^la  bttl.  H.  B.  4396.  the  MUlcr 
L  &.  MM;  and  the  Hac«n  bill.  H.  H. 
We  pray  that  any  one  of  tbaae  Identi- 
cal raclsssiftratinn  measures  wlU  be  ensrted 
before  the  curren:  aeasion  adjourns. 

Briefly  stated,  theee  proposals  prorlde  ad- 
dltlooal    banaflu    for    certain    postaaasters. 

in  ths  postal  field 
to  aantml  and  aick  leave. 
temtimtj  pay.  and  promotion,  and  for  other 
pvpoaea.  The  measurm  are  dealfned  to 
correct  many  of  the  iniquities  exlattnf  in  the 
or  July  «.  IMft.  Which  U  probably  better 
ae  Public  Law  IM. 

1  pro»ldsi  for  M  dayr  annual  Issts 
It  «ayr  atok  laasa  for  laid 
R  Is  p 
aU  of  the OHployws tail 

)of  theraderalOov. 

annual  leave  and  15 

slcfe  leave  while  the  field  aervice  pcetal 


the 


la  restrtctad  to  18  days'  annual  leave 
!•  days'  aick  leave.  This  la  a  most  glar- 
ing dlsenminaUon  and  ahould  by  all  means 
be  oorreetad  st  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  oilcht  be  srell  to  mention  that  employ' 
In  the  departmental  aervioe  of  the  poet 
receive  M  days'  annual  and  IS  days'  sick 
leave.  The  lesllHIIon  apphee  eotety  to  the 
field  service  poetal  employees.  I  contend 
t^iat  letter  carrlfrs  work  as  hard  aa.  if  not 
harder  than,  any  other  employeea  in  the  fed- 
eral Oovemment.  Acoordlncly.  they  ahould 
be  (Iven  «qual  rights  and  privileges  by  way 
of  anntnl  and  aick  leave. 

Section  a  provides  for  full  credit  tor  past 
rice  in  the  longevity  or  meritorious 
It  would  extend  these  merttorkms 
to  all  imployem  who  have  aufilctent 
at  the  present  time  to  be  entitled 
to  the  grade  Increasee.  Pour  longevity  grades 
are  incorporated  in  the  measure  with  $100 
being  awarded  at  the  completion  of  10  years' 
service:  a  second  tlOO  at  13  year*',  a  sunllar 
aaKmnt  for  17  yaasa'.  wtth  the  maximum  of 
MOO  for  an  iMfl"y"  «>th  33  years'  senrtea. 
These  liaitiilff  awartfs  are  particularly  de- 
sirable in  employment  eueb  aa  you  find  in  the 
Federal  aervice  where  there  are  dead-end 
streets  after  reaching  the  top  automatic 
rrade  A  lenutne  tjtktm  d  ' 
definitely  ser*«  aa  an  MmmMw  tm  a 
■MB  to  aMfeo  CBa  pnatal  mnim  a  aanai 

mmm  9  M  »>a  MH   piiniilM  for 

plaom  aU  eaaptoyeeo  entertog  the  service 
July   1.   1M6.  wbo  have   not  reached 
grade  5  atttomatlcally  in  that  grade. 

The  nreeent  law  provides  an  entrance  sal- 
ary of  $2  550  per  annum:  the  nast  grade  Is, 
of  course,  ti.no.  the  third.  $2,190:  and  the 
fourth.  W.MO — tt  la  tkaM  fonr  lower  grades 
that  would  bs  r  niaplslaly  oihnlnatert.  The 
entrance  salary  would  then  become  •a.d60 
per  annum. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  "distortions" 
In  horlxontal  pay  increaees  and  that  such 
wage  adjustments  graoUy  benefit  those  In 
the  lower  pay  brackets.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  prior  to  July  0.  1945.  grade  1  in  the 
letter  carrier  aervice  was  gl.TOO  per  annum. 
As  prevloosly  stated,  grade  I  today  Is  t3.M0 
per  annum,  an  lacreaee  of  $850,  or  50  percent. 

Moat  of  the  men  in  the  fcui  lower  grades 
are  young  naen  discharged  honorably  from 
the  military.  They  are  anzioxis  to  catab- 
Itsh  homee.  raise  families,  contribute  their 
share  to  the  devalopiMnt  of  their  eommunl- 
ttes.  live  on  equal  tenna  with  tbelr  neigh- 
bors—but It  Is  impoasible  for  them  to  do 
anything  but  eke  out  an  existence  on  an  tn- 
adeqtiate  ram  of  $3,550  per  year. 

Section  4  of  the  propoaal  granta  a  flat  $160 
annual  Increase  to  all  regular  employeea. 
however.  It  doee  not  make  provisions  for 
hourly  or  part-time  employece.  Ifor  does 
It  mate  proviaion  for  Increasing  the  psy  of 
postmasters  at  post  oAeas  at  the  fourth 
Therefore,  I  iugniii  that  section  4  be 
by  inserting  a  colon 
the  following  language  after  the 
num."  In  line  7.  page  5:  "Provided,  lliat 
employeee  paid  on  an  hourly  or  part-time 
baads  shall  receive  additional  compensation 
a«  the  rata  of  5  cents  per  hour:  "ProoMad  f^r- 
th*r.  That  postmaatars  at  poet  oMem  ot  the 
fourth  dam  shall  receive  aMIttObal  com- 
penaetlon  at  the  rate  ot  a  aoai  per  annum 
e<|ual  to  5  percent  of  their  basic  anntial  com- 
penaatkm  " 

During  the  heartagp  haM  before  the 
Appropriations  Onmntfttea  on  H    R 
the  Treaaury-Poet  OSce  approprlattooa  bill 
for  the  flaeal  year  en^tog  June  $0.  IMP    the 

aldsoo.  suted:  "I  w««M  Bfea  to  say  that  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  osaiy  salary  laemiMe 
totad  by  this  Cnngram  waa  fully  Justified. 
As  a  matter  at  fact.  I  beUeve  that  If  this  last 
■alary  taareaee  at  July  l.  IMS.  bad  been 
tor  $Mt  tnstoad  of  MM,  yuu  wouM  not  have 
the  salary  queetlon  in  front  of  you  now." 


ThiM  aaaoclatlon  favored  an  $800  horlaontal 
pay  rales  for  all  Pederal  employeee  In  the 
aecond  eeaaton  of  the  Kighticth  Congreea. 
Apparently,  the  Postmaster  General  feels 
that  the  amount  granted  In  the  previoua 
Congreea  ahould  have  been  at  least  $000. 
Section  4  would  authorize  the  additional 
$150  su^ested  by  Postmaster  General  Don- 
aldson's testimony. 

According  to  the  Buresu  of  Labor  Statu- 
tlca  the  conaumera'  price  Index  for  May  15. 
1M9.  had  risen  to  160.2  over  the  August  1939 
level.  A  grade  1  carrier  Ln  1939  received 
$1,700  per  annum.  A  grade  1  carrier  In  1949 
receives  $3,550  per  annum.  In  order  to 
pace  grade  1  on  a  parity  with  the  present 
consumsrs'  price  Index  an  Increaae  of  approx- 
imately 193  percent  over  the  50-percent  In- 
crease previously  mentioned  in  this  testimony 
should  be  granted.  However.  I  wish  to  make 
a  comparison  l>stwsen  salary  allocations  In 
each  grade  and  acttial  take-home  pay.  It  will 
be  argued  that  the  top-grnde  carrier  received 
$3,100  in  19M.  that  he  receives  $3,560  today, 
which  la  an  Increase  of  spproximately  M  per- 
cent. Admittedly,  the  grade  11  carrier  baa 
been  given  that  increase  insofar  as  the  ac- 
tual grade  Is  eonoerned.  but  it  most  bs  re- 
thaf  there  were  no  withholding 
In  int  and  moreover,  the  retirement 
tfaduetlon  was  tli  percent  in  lieu  of  the 
present  0  percent.  I  have  prepared  a  special 
chart  showing  the  payaMM$sr's  flgtires  on 
Withholding  tax  and  iiHWMllI  dHMotlona 
from  the  individual  carrier  tn  each  grade — 
monay  never  aeen  by  the  employee.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  carrier  in  every  grade  cate- 
gory le  confronted  with  a  trenaatfoua  de- 
ficiency In  1949  take- home  pay  as  compared 
with  the  consumers'  price  index  for  May  15 
this  year 

Section  6  provldea  for  a  $100  uniform  al- 
lowance. This  amount  would  be  granted  all 
employees  m  the  postal  aervioe  who  sre  re- 
quired to  wear  a  uniform  in  the  performance 
of  thalr  duUee.  It  la  aasumed  that  the  Poat- 
mastcr  General  would  continue  to  dealgnate 
those  employees  required  to  wear  a  distinc- 
tive uniform.  There  la  ample  precedent  for 
this  type  of  leglslattoa. 

Without  any  ready  reference  at  hand.  I 
tliinJc  It  U  safe  to  say  that  letter  carriers 
aiw  one  of  the  few.  if  not  the  only,  Govem- 
■MBt  employee  groups  required  to  wear  a 
uniform  to  be  fumislied  by  the  employee 
hi  xself  out  of  his  own  funds.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  moat  of  the  guards  in  pub- 
lic buildings  and  many  others  right  here  In 
the  Nation 'a  Capital  receive  their  uniforms 
through  VSderal  appvoprUtlona. 

I  WOUM  like  to  ctto  a$  this  time  that  the 
Govamor  of  Indiana  earlier  thia  year  algned 
a  l>tll  which  requires  Indiana  citiea  to 
fumlah  policemen  and  firemen  with  uniforms 
and  other  equipment.  Surely  our  great  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  ought  to  be  able  to  grant 
to  the  men  tn  the  blue- 
of  the  postal  service — the  let- 
ter carriers.  Moreover,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Is  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ahould  furnish  carriers  with  uni- 
forms. General  Donaldson  attended  the 
thirty-sixth  biennial  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional AssocUUon  of  Letter  Carriers  which 
was  held  st  Miami.  Pla  .  during  October  1948. 
The  foUaMng  naiMpl  u  taken  from  the 
■P«rch  vUeB  ha  tfrttsared  on  that  occasion : 

"But  I  want  you  folks  to  know  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  have  iong  been  a  believer 
in  the  proposition  thst  the  Post  OSce  De- 
partment and  the  Government  ahould  fur- 
nish carriers  with  uniforms  ' 

Ths  sixth  and  final  ssetkm  would  tflm- 
Inau  the  preeent  eflelency  rating  i|s<nii 
operating  in  the  postal  service  The  preeent 
It  hi  id  of  evaluating  an  employee's 
tones  and  ability  haa  nothing  to 
>t  to  any  oOcer  or  agency  engaged  caclualvtfy 
tn  personnel  matters.  The  elimination  of 
thla  system  which  serves  no  good 
either  to  the  Oovcrament  or  to  the  < 


would  bring  about  a  considerable  savings  by 
reason  of  elimination  of  the  admlnlstratlvs 
overhead  and  printing  of  useless  forms  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  the  law. 

Letter  carriers  are  still  hopeful  that 
something  will  be  done  to  expedite  the  pas- 
sage of  a  postal  reclassification  measure  in 
the  present  aeasion  of  Congress.  In  our 
opinion,  the  proposal  Is  thoroughly  Justified 
and  should  be  written  on  the  statute  books 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Let  me  again  thank  you  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 


American  Security  and  American  Progress 
Need  Point  4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  WTW  TOBX 
nt  THX  HOU8B  OP  RCPRB8KNTATIVBB 

Wedneiday.  September  28.  1949 

Ut.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
accurlty  and  American  progress  need 
potet  4.  The  following  U  evidence  of  its 
bipartisan  support  from  the  leading 
newspapers  In  New  York  City: 
(Prom  the  Hew  York  Times  of  September 

38.  1»49] 

Thi  Poxht  4  PaooBAK  Acm  tbs  atom  Bomb 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck) 

It  Is  reported  from  Washington  that 
President  Trximan's  proposal  to  implement 
his  famous  pclnt  4.  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  backward  areas,  will  run  Into  stiff 
opposition  m  Congress  because  of  the  dis- 
elosure  that  Russia  is  able  to  produce  atom 
bombs.  When  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Webb  appeared  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Commixtee  yesterday  to  present  the 
plan,  which  ranks  high  in  the  adminlstra- 
tlons  world  recovery  program,  he  met  some 
opposition  and  a  good  deal  of  Indifference, 
the  latter  due  In  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  thoughts  of  his  audience  were  centered 
on  the  new  development  in  the  military  pic- 
ture. Since  the  news  of  Russia's  bomb  was 
released  Congress  is  In  a  mood  to  go  ahead 
with  the  arms  program,  and  especially  to 
speed  up  atomic  research,  but  at  the  expense 
of  political  and  economic  delense  measures. 

Ktr  Webh  and  Assistant  Secretary  WUlard 
Thorp  were  the  first  of  a  line  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen  who  will  appeal  for  action  on 
point  4  before  Congress  adjourns.  Mr.  Webb 
described  the  program  as  a  modest  start  to- 
ward "an  enlightened  businesslike  attempt 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems 
with  which  our  world  Is  confronted."  It  calls 
ifor  $45,000,000  to  mitute  work  to  develop  re- 
sources and  raise  living  standards  in  under- 
developed countries,  part  of  the  money  to  be 
the  United  States  contribution  to  a  United 
Nations  fund  for  the  same  purpose  and  part 
to  be  spent  directly  on  projects  sponsored  by 
this  country. 

Point  4  is  the  core  of  the  bold  new  pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Truman  presented  in  his 
inaugural  address  as  a  necesaity  of  world  se- 
curity. It  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  a  kind  of 
long-term  sequel  to  the  Biarshall  plan,  de- 
signed to  Increase  available  stocks  of  raw  ma- 
terials while  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
democratic  order  among  hitherto  exploited 
peoples.  But  now.  Judging  by  the  first  reac- 
of  some  Republican  members,  the  For- 
Affairs  Committee  is  engroesed  in  other 
of  security.  There  Is  Uttle  likelihood. 
It  is  said,  that  point  4  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, much  less  acted  on,  in  the  present 


BOMS    A    POLmCAL    WXAVON 

The  Soviet  strategists  will  be  pleased  by 
this.  They  have  rather  nonchalantly  admit- 
ted that  they  have  the  atom  bomb,  have  had 
it  since  1947.  indeed,  but  otherwise  they  have 
made  no  great  point  of  it.  in  Moscow  or  here 
In  the  United  Nations,  where  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly,  like  that  of  Congress,  seems 
to  be  distracted  from  other  Issues  by  this  new 
Item  on  the  agenda.  Yet  Russia  has  not  yet 
employed  her  other  military  weapons  to  gain 
her  ends,  and  nothing  at  the  moment  sug- 
gests that  she  will  use  the  atomic  weapon  any 
differently.  The  atom  bomb  will  not  impel 
the  U  S.  S.  R.  into  war.  Only  if  the  Politburo 
decides  on  war  will  the  bomb  be  an  all- 
Important  military  factor. 

At  present  it  is  mainly  a  political  weapon 
In  a  political  war.  The  record  shows  that 
the  Soviet  Union  prefers  {xsUtlcal  warfare 
and  relies  on  It  for  victory.  Why  not?  Gen. 
Bedell  Smith,  who  had  exceptional  opportu- 
nities to  study  Soviet  tactics  during  his  am- 
baii^dorship  in  Moscow,  reminded  a  meeting 
of  Resenw  oOoers  last  Sunday  that  the  Rus- 
sians beffan  maneuvering  for  a  good  poet- 
war  position  before  the  last  war  was  won  and 
have  acquired  far  more  territory  by  political 
pressxtre  than  the  Red  armies  conquered  in 
battle. 

The  struggle  wltb  Tito  Is  a  case  In  point. 
This  is  by  far  the  greateet  provocation  to  the 
use  of  force  the  Soviet  Government  has  en- 
co\.ntered.  It  Is  met  by  the  threat  of  armed 
mtcvention,  and  a  great  parade  of  arms; 
sever  divisions  are  reported  to  be  poised  on 
the  border 

THE  OMLT   BOMB? 

In  the  Soviet  view,  however,  the  decisive 
battles  are  political  battles.  If  Russia  can 
use  the  atom  bomb  to  divert  the  west  from 
its  political  program,  designed  to  build  up 
a  community  of  free  and  prosperous  nations, 
it  will  be  a  great  victory.  The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don reports  on  apparently  good  authority 
that  American,  British,  and  Canadian  scien- 
tists know  the  typ)e  of  bomb  the  Russians 
exploded  and  the  time,  place,  and  force  of 
the  explosion.  These  experts  assume,  he  says, 
that  it  was  a  plutonium  fission  and  that  in 
the  experiment  the  Russians  destroyed  the 
only  bomb  they  have  and  probably  most  of 
the  Plutonium  In  their  possession. 

There  will  be  others,  of  course,  but  if  the 
first  detonation  can  start  a  chain  reaction 
that  will  frighten  western  governments  into 
cutting  down  their  plans  lor  reconstruction 
and  weakening  their  political  defenses  for 
the  sake  of  concentrating  on  military  meas- 
ures, that  one  bomb  will  be  more  p>owerful 
as  a  political  than  as  a  military  li^trument. 

There  is  not  much  danger  of  that.  The 
United  States,  wtiich  is  obliged  to  lead  Its 
more  vulnerable  allies  in  the  political  fight, 
takes  the  bad  news  from  Russia  with  re- 
markable calm.  Actually  it  is  not  such  bad 
news  aa  it  would  have  been  2  years  ago,  be- 
cause other  means  of  defense  and  resistance 
have  been  immensely  strengthened  in  the 
meantime.  The  political  war  has  paid  divi- 
dends for  us,  too.  The  west  is  nearer  a  com- 
munity today  than  anyone  would  have  be- 
lieved possible  even  last  year.  This  is  no 
time  for  Congress  to  play  the  Soviet  game 
by  tossing  point  4  aside  for  the  atom  bomb. 
This  is  the  time,  above  all  others,  to  make 
the  utmost  use  of  all  the  political  weapons 
in  our  armory. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
September  28,  1940] 
Pomrr  4  Spelltd  Oct 
The  President's  request  for  priority  at  this 
session  of  Congress  for  passage  of  his  point 
4  program  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries U  abundantly  Justified  by  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  start  on  what  must  in  any 
case  be  a  very  long-range  ta^.    It  is  this 


need  for  a  real  beginning  on  a  long-run  Job 
rathar  than  any  close  connection  with  atomic 
esploalenn  or  any  other  Incidents  in  our  re- 
lations with  Russia  that  gives  the  point  4 
program  its  urgency. 

The  clear  objective  <^  the  program  is  to 
help  backward  areas  improve  the  living  stand- 
ards of  their  people  and  become  strong  part- 
ners in  a  richer  and  more  fiuld  world-trading 
system.  The  program  must  be  Judged  in 
terms  of  Its  implementation  of  this  objective. 

In  these  terms.  President  Truman's  pro- 
posals rate  high  marks.  They  correctly 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  American  con- 
tribution must  be  technical  aid,  not  large 
grants.  The  administration  recognizes,  aa 
some  of  the'  underdoeaiopad  aountrlee  do  not, 
that  disease  must  be  fought  and  food  sup- 
plies improved  before  steel  plants  can  be 
built.  The  program  quite  properly  makes 
American  aid  conditional  upon  self-help  in 
the  assisted  areas.  It  is  deelgned,  as  tt 
should  be.  to  complement  rather  than  com- 
pete with  development  work  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  realistic  In 
acknowledging  that  technical  aid  will  not 
alone  be  enough  and  that  ttoa  4ortraMa 
source  of  neeeaaary  capiui  Is  to  ba  found  la 
the  American  private  Investing  community. 
Finally,  In  suggesting  that  Congreae  author- 
lae  Oovemment  guaranties  for  private  Inves. 
tors,  tt  faces  honestly  the  probiaai  ot  ow« 
coming  these  Inveators'  legWIiaalt  teoia  of 
property  confiscation  snd  reetrletlons  on  the 
withdrawal  of  earnings. 

One  apparent  wesknees  Is  the  Ucit  as- 
sumption that  If  Oovemment  guaranties  are 
provided,  private  capital  will  fiow  freely.  It 
seenu  certain  that  many  underdeveloped 
countriea  will  advance  worthy  projects  in 
irrigation,  road-building,  water  supply,  and 
other  areas  where  expected  returns  will 
promise  to  come  so  slowly  cir  in  such  small 
amounts  that  private  capital  may  not  be 
attracted  to  their  support.  This  problem 
needs  more  consideration  than  the  program 
reflects. 

Another  potential  weakness  Is  the  con- 
centration in  the  State  Department  cf 
authority  to  supervise  the  program.  Such  a 
program  should  be  administered  in  terms  of 
economic  needs  and  possibilities.  It  is  no 
reflection  up>on  the  State  Department  to  ob- 
serve that  neither  its  interests  nor  its  facili- 
ties single  it  out  as  the  obvious  choice 
for  this  task,  There  will  be  pressxire  enough 
from  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  base 
aid  on  political  rather  than  technical  con- 
siderations. 

Judged  as  a  whole,  the  program  is  sufll- 
clently  well  conceived  to  deserve  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  Its  weaknesses  are  cor- 
rectlble*.  Its  objective  and  Its  basic  method 
would  be  hard  to  improve. 


Reliabilitatioii  of  Narajo  Indians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIPORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBa 

Thursday,  September  29.  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
press is  most  timely,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
considering  the  Navajo  rehabilitation  bill 
at  this  time.  The  Herald  Express  and 
other  Hearst  papers  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  this  issue  to  the  peo- 
ple from  the  very  start.  In  fact,  they 
did  not  get  on   tha   baadv.agoa ;   they 
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ftaited  the  bandwmgon.  ana  they  should 
be  glren  credit  Accordingly 
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ATioit  or  mtkWMjom 

OCm    HATIOMAl.    f  nil* 
no  MOM 

Di4F.  to 
f altar*,  a*  a  Watlop.  to  pganOm 

Jtovaje  Inilana  who  today  Itva 
artad-biown  rmt- 

people,  ara  <Ur«etly  re- 
for   tha  WtUmf  at   tt 
our  tnwt,  and  •  mat 

We  have  takes  ttoatr  Un4. 

In  cxebange  tbe  promise  o<  a 

which  we  have  (aUed  to 


(rest,  and  how  tragtc  our  failure  baa 
fena  ta  re^eftied  by  a  aMtfy  of  aondltlooa 
■ade  by  tb«  Amerleaa  Bad  CNm  (oUowlog 
(IM  faarful  eufferlac  «<  laet  y«ar°s  wtnter 

Thla  surfey  riTeala  that  more  than  half 
a<  tb*  Harajo  famlhee  are  in  Inaaadlate  need 
Ot  aaalatanctt 

It  ahowe  that  ci  a  total  of  4.M4  children 
M  yean  of  aca  only  Ml  are  ta  acbool. 
balf  of  tba  totol  of  famtltee  lafia- 
IB    feitlata    aaad    cf    health 


la  57.S  percent  of  the  famUlea  there  were 
eaiyloyaUa  ma  lee — but  there  waa  no  eai- 
ytayokeot  to  offer  theea  oo  the  reacrvatlea. 

Uvtai  iwdlikina  aoHoi  the  Havaloa  are 
They  do  noa  iMfa  vWacH  0*  %own«. 

one  rooaa  iMivaia  without 
widows  and  without  chimney.  The  entire 
faauiy  Uvea  in  the  single  rooaa. 

In  coaciudlag  its  surrey  of  coadltlans 
■ainag  the  Mavsjoe.  tike  aawrttien  Bad  Croaa 
aaaaladaa  that  tb*  only  poaatbia  solution 
to  tbe  If avajS  problwn  la  the  complete  eao- 
aaaale  rehabtUtaUon  of  the  reservation  as  a 
>  vbieh  afcould  be  given  full 
by  tba  people  of 


IdcrtoM  94  Poital  SalariM 


KXIINMION  or  WMiAIIM 

Of 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

W  IHK  Nontl  Of  flVUMIItTATnfli 
WHn—4%t.  !ttpt*^h9f  II,  /Mf 

Mrs.  DOOOLAl  Mr  Spadfear  among 
IIM  Mdr*  iMporUnl  oblltatloiu  of  tha 
Ooatmi  dl  IMI  Maaion  ta  tiM  pM« 
•did  of  lattalitton  providlnf  for  pdy  la- 
creaaaa  for  postal  employaca  and  mora 
•QUitdbto  iradtrndtit  In  regard  to  leava. 
dad  rtvdrda  for  taat  itnrlce 
ipared   with   other   PederaJ   em- 


The  least  Congress  can  do  ts  to  treat 
dB  employees  of  the  FedTal  Ocvernment 
diflce.  The  InequlUaa  which  now  exi.st  as 
between  poAtai  empkgrcda  and  other  Fed- 
eral aoiptojccs  with  regard  to  sick  and 
dBOUdI  iddva  and  as  between  the  various 
itloaa  of  postal  cdigAavaos  them- 
sucto  %s  longevity 
>  ridiof  ed. 
The  Mil  before  us.  H  R.  44fS.  Is  a  step 
Id  ibe  right  direction  in  arcocnpltshinff 
In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
not  go  far  enough  toward  d  aohitlon 
df  tbd  naada  of  tlia  poatal  workers.  The 
latroduced  did  a  better 
'  In 


tion.  I  am  supporting  the  best  Mil  offered 
with  the  expectation  that  steps  will  be 
taken  In  the  future  to  rrovtde  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  deemed  necesaary. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time  is  only  simple  Justice  to  the 
many  thousands  of  loyal,  faithful,  and 
efBcient  postal  employees. 


^  Tke  RepubHcaa  Party  Is  Ckalledf  e4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

IN  THI  BOU8E  OP  REnUBBrTATIVXS 
Thwxday.  Sevtember  29.  1949 


Mr  SMITH  of  WiasdDsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  estand  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  Newsweek  for  October  3. 
1949.  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  Mr. 
Moley  sets  forth  his  ideas  as  to  the  op- 
portunitica  the  Republican  Party  has  to 
BMCt  the  Isaacs  raised  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  commend  it  to  the  Re- 
publicans who  are  intereated  In  achiev- 
ing victory  m  19M  and  ItSf : 

BBAOT-tSAaa    laSTTBB 

( By  Rayoiand  Moley) 
Whether  the  BepubUeaa  9mny  recaptures 
Congress  in  ised  or  sot,  it  baa  the  drst  op- 
portunity la  Bsaay  years  to  draw  a  real  and 
aharp  issue  baaaraen  the  parties.  This  golden 
chance  to  present  aa  BPdarsta ndahle  ease  to 
the  voters  la  aoC  doa  to  anything  cba  Sa- 
poblican  Party  baa  daaai  Ttom 
farty  baa  Itaalf  made  tba  aaue.    If. 

eowardlee.  or  vague  ex* 
■rtmblicaas  fsU  in  this  teel.  it  ts 
dat  laiprobebie  that  he  RepubUaaa  Party  of 
lidg  will  like  the  Wbigs  of  IMS.  dava  aaaa 
ta  the  tnrt  of  the  road 

The  iMiie  rsaddt  da  drawd  fev  ttpm  fMM 
•raitties  im*  etaiWdt  ar  twiliii  itdlt  or  w* 
ittallam  These  fllmay  Wdfd  faasals  hsve 
riiUtideisd  tn  •ucrssaiva  siadtMNM  tor  nearly 
Mfaaffa    TKe  puMM 

•dllf  vdat  tdasa  words  dMad  add  Wkf  It 
riMdd  Vdta  afainet  iheai 

Tlia  BMddgfaua  fartf  feM  Id  tti  IdM  pidl- 
fand,  id  tMdddd<«adwad  pvapaaala  la  tMa 
Ooaarees  sad  la  tha  adtdarmtive  ptaas  aad 
i>f  wawibaw  af  tfea  Ttiuaaa  adatfdla- 
diied  Ml  Ida  detaiu  Thara  dMtaiy 
tbe  >Dd  of  drawing  the  anaipaaNe 
of  what  theee  BMan.  wdat  they  wUl 
ly  U  adapt  Id.  and  what  wUl 
of  fvaadaaa  -altar  tdeir  enactment 
ite  what  fou  wUl,  the  speclll- 
it  count. 
t  are  making  ao  hedaa  adoat  tiMir 
To  illustrate,  lei  oa  eoaaldar  a  fsBiat 
a-day.  tl-dlate  Oaaaoeratlc  conference  in  Sen 
performance  of  a  travetinit 
I  of  party  notablee.  TiMre  appeared  the 
TIee  President,  tde  aaatoaal  adabaian.  four 
Cabine*  membeaa.  add  a  grtat  of  under  and 
^■letant  sscfstsrisa 
sertlng,  the  moat  radical  of  the 

advtsers.  Ttoere  were  also  repre- 
aaatad  Ift.  lYwaisn's  "unseldah"  Intereats  in 
the  peraoTka  of  Jack  Kroll.  of  the  CIO-PAC 
>jseph  Keenan.  of  the  An>  League  tor  Poilti- 
enl  Itfucatlon:  and  Jamea  nittea,  ag  the 
Parmers'  Onion 

Now  what  were  tdey  eOsrtng  se  a  party 
pro^raast  araaaaa  praaeatad  dla  fbrM  plan. 
Krug  twfad  the  Imaiadiata  miuiaiiirt  of  the 
and  mwavf  Talley 
far  the  Tttnaaa 


program:  KroU.  for  a  Oovemment  guarantee 
of  joba  tOK  all.  Several  were  for  scrapping 
the  TMt-Sartley  Act.  And  Babki.it  present- 
ed  his  well-worn  antl-Hoovar  speech. 

There  are  moat  of  the  parts.  TO  these 
should  be  added  the  Murray  plan  to  put  Oov- 
emment Into  many  Indiistrlal  enterprises 
and  the  Pederal  sociallzed-medlcinc  bill. 

A  bit  of  addition  would  prove  that  this 
program  would  probably  increaae  the  Pad- 
eral  budget  to  $100,000  000.000  If  a  mandate 
la  sseured  in  1060  and  1963.  It  would  prob- 
ably add  t30.000.000.000  to  the  debt  and  cut 
purchasing  power  in  half. 

Moreover,  it  would,  in  the  case  of  the 
vast  water-use  authorities,  reduce  20  States 
to  Pederal  colonies.  It  would  place  muiir»n^ 
of  farmers  and  worlcers  on  Government 
bounties  or  doles  or  in  legal  strait  lackets. 
It  would,  by  nationalising  key  Indiistrles, 
drive  productive  capital  away  from  plant  Im- 
provement and  renewal.  And  It  would  create 
a  Government  bureaucracy  of  probably  5,000,- 
000  employeea. 

This  ewawanle  burden  and  government 
reglmentatkm  WdOM  evaate  a  aew  and  totally 
different  nation.  It  Is  silly  to  talk  about 
preserving  pol.tlcal  and  ecouomic  liberty  In 
■uch  a  state.  Por  the  power  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment could  crush  all  opposition.  Caught 
in  a  tide  of  !tectlonal  and  group  ambitions. 
Mr.  Truman  has  drifted  with  his  party  into  a 
very  vulnerable  poeltlon. 

Thus  the  Daaaiacratic  Party  haa  left  neg- 
lected large  areaa  la  wtiich  repose  many  of 
the  most  treasured  and  traditional  liberties 
of  Americans. 

It  ts  fair  to  assume  that  a  great  majority 
of  dmartrana  ai«  unwUltng  to  live  under  such 
pataraaaHB.  Tliay  will  raapond  to  an  ni.- 
paal  which  will  not  only  present  the  dear 
details  but  the  Implications  of  this  Pair 
Deal.  And  they  will  vote  for  a  continuatloa 
of  a  systsm  of  freedom  and  opportunity,  if 
thst  alternative  is  forcefully  presented. 

Thu  u  the  depudliuau  opportunity.  But 
there  must  be  dataOa.    OadaraUtlaa  won  t  go. 


Vallay  af  tha  Oamdia^ 
CXTKN0ION  OP  MnCAMBI 


^[  HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKC 


ua  M«>avM  asd^fa 


>r  If.  194$ 


Mr  LEMXI.  Mr.  Spaaker.  in  today's 
ditanaidn  ol  oiy  ramaHu.  X  taeludt  part 
M  dC  thd  Vdlldy  of  tha  Ddauael  ^  Blgd. 

low  Neal.  of  Oarrt.on.  N.  Dak.  You  will 
nou  by  reading  part  30  that  tha  real- 
estate  division,  having  b^^'n  expoMd  and 
smoked  out  by  Mr.  Neal'.s  article,  are  now 
using  a  new  technique  to  get  the  farm- 
er's land  and  home  for  less  than  just 
compensation.  The  aaw  *'^*'ntint  ia  to 
frighten  him  into  beUevtaw  that  real- 
estate  values  will  go  down  and  that  there 
will  be  another  dc 
Herelapdrt  20 

VUMX    or    THS    Oammib 
(•y  Blgalow  Neal) 
(Part  XX) 
or  late,  and  largely  from 
frtends.  I  have  bees  aadjact  ta 
I  iaow  m  taaaa  artlelaa 
mttina  wronas  aaa 
I  bava  sawdswiiiiij  them.  I  turn 
defend  them. 

WTO..  yajifaw>a]  g.  t949. 
I  get  tte  papvr  base  and 
we  and  a  lot  of  ethers  here  read  the  ¥eB»y 


or 


my  own 


.  after 
and 
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of  the  Paaimad.  We  have  told  a  lot  of 
people  here  just  how  we  were  used  and  nae 
your  writing  to  back  It  up  as  they  are  build- 
ing the  Keyhole  Dam  a  few  miles  from  us, 
so  people  here  are  lnt«'rested. 

Tou  and  all  your  helpers  are  sure  doing  a 
wonderful  )ob  in  writing  the  Valley  of  the 
Daauned.  and  I.  like  many  others,  would 
like  to  see  it  in  book  form. 

I  do  not  understand  why  apmlogiae  to  the 
Government  appraisers  when  we  proved  in 
court  that  they  were  nowhere  near  right  tn 
ths  valtie  of  our  homes.  They  did  not  care 
boar  aauch  they  hurt  us,  why  should  ws 
iMaa  any  lympathy  for  them?  Tou  ssy  they 
have  families  to  support.  So  have  we.  They 
did  ix>t  have  any  sympathy  for  us.  This  is 
Just  a  Uttle  suggestion;  do  not  pay  any  per- 
attention  to  it. 

ia  the  difference?  Russia  calls  In 
the  rubles  and  gives  1  back  for  every  10. 
They  take  our  land  and  homes  from  us  at 
low  value  and  take  income  tax  ss  well.  What 
Is  the  difference  between  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment used  us  and  the  way  the  rancher 
with  his  cattle  in  a  Govenunent  range 
lU-y?  When  the  time  oomes.  the  rancher 
drives  his  cattle  out  of  their  feed  lots  away 
from  feed  and  shelter  into  the  open  raac*. 
"Now.  find  four  own  feed  and  shelter  or 
famish."  What  is  the  differenoe  between  the 
way  oiir  Government  used  us  and  the  rancho' 
does  with  his  cattle?  None,  to  my  judgment. 
More  power  to  you  on  the  Valley  of  the 
Dammed.  Great  work  you  are  doing. 
Your  friend, 

J.  R.  CaousK. 

Thank  you.  Jerry  Cro\»se.  May  your  whisk- 
ers never  grow  gray. 

But  I  want  to  maka  one  correction  tn  your 
letter.  The  ■inilitaaiii  were  no  part  of  the 
injustice  done  to  you.  to  our  neighbors,  and 
to  me.  The  men  really  to  blame  are  those 
who  Arst  tell  the  appraisers  how  to  sppraiae 
and  then  try  by  the  use  of  threau  to  frighten 
tis  into  selling  our  lands  at  sven  less  than 
tbe  appraisal  figures.  To  oie.  and  I  have  had 
tda  orlglaal  pair  of  appralaars  under  my  eys 
from  early  in  1B47  to  aa  late  ss  a  week  ago. 
tday  oonatitute  tbe  one  bright  spot  in  tda 
aaal  Isuta  Uviaion  of  tda  Army  gnglaaar 
Oarpt. 

Can  ^Ml  ar  t  aaddadui.  totaUy.  a  iddd  wbd 
ioaa  ttot  agraa  wtllt  di  id  iaU«lod  ar  poauatV 
lavff  Wfl  a  n«Mt  Id  aaadgiaa.  ••  aa  ddtdtal 
rrdai  gagiatt.  a  Mia  vaa  JwtiM  laid  a  fciiiff 
aad  g|gdii>  Ida!  of  fertad  bdgaiMg  Mi  gMt- 
dNd  iid  liddiryf  BMt  vt »  ngM  it  mw- 
gait  a  atdd  «So  iMi  idMid  add  taougMlilBi* 
Mlf  into  btiisvti^  ba  ta  rlfkl.  ayaa  ihouia 
y«tt  tmd  I  know  that  ha  la  wrougf 

I  have  laid  again  and  again  that  ths 
wrongs  dona  to  my  people  in  tbe  valley  of  tha 
Missouri  are  ths  result  of  a  policy.  It  is  a 
way  of  doing  that  always  comas  from  auto> 
crstic  powar.  It  ta  not  the  Oovemment. 
It  is  not  the  Oongraaa.  It  ts  not  the  Army. 
It  Is  an  Idea  grown  tn  the  minds  of  tncom- 
petent  men.  entniatad  wtth  too  much  power 
over  unfortunate  people.  I  cant  find,  and 
you  cant  find,  the  men  who  are  really  to 
blame.    Probably  they  are  dead.    They  should 

iw  that  X  have  got  to  bring  up  tbe 
of  taaae  negoaators  again.  I  am  going 
to  repeat  myself;  These  men  might,  perhapa. 
be  ta  better  jobs.  But  they  reason  this  way. 
"My  superiors  take  their  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. Washington  says  these  things  are 
right.  If  they  sre  wrong,  I  sm  not  to  blame. 
Anyway  I've  got  to  have  the  money  for  my 
faadiy.  I  cooldnt  quit  if  I  wanted  to.  So 
m  go  abaad.  ■ 

dut  «v«n  aa  they  go  ahead,  these  men  sre 
iueaay  in  conscience.  I  know  this  Iwcauae 
they  tall  nae  BO.  My  mlaakm.  then,  is  not  to 
oondemn  but  to  prmy  that,  in  some  way.  I 
may  convlaoe  them  titat  the  only  way  not  to 
do  s  thing  wrong  la  to  do  it  right. 

Par  aaaetal  aai^lia  I  have  been  trytng  to 
a  vital  petat  I  knew  waa  a  fact  and 
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yet  I  couldn't  uae  It  in  this  story  because  I 
lacked  the  actual  proof.  And  then,  largely  by 
accident,  I  stumbled  onto  the  proof. 

It  Htrmt  tliat  an  employee  of  the  Real 
Estate  Division  talked  too  much.  Allowing 
bis  human  side  to  get  the  better  of  bis  pro- 
fessional training,  he  said  something  that 
the  Seal  Sstate  Division  wouldn't  admit  for 
almost  any  amount  of  money.  Waa  I  tickled 
to  death?  I  certainly  was.  I  had  the  affl- 
davlu  here  on  my  desk:  I  was  already  to 
shoot.    And  then  soaaathlng  occurred  to  me: 

At  heart  this  fellow  waa  fine.  If  he  hadn't 
Iteen  an  hoaarabla  and  kintfy  man.  he  never 
would  have  made  that  daaaaalBC  atatement. 
He  did  It  to  help  another  man — almost  a 
total  stranger — who  was  In  trouble.  If  I 
published  this — ^well — he  would  IM  out  of  a 
job  tn  24  hours.  So  I  have  filed  the  papers 
away.  But  I  know  how  to  find  the  proof  now. 
And  when  I  get  it,  In  another  way.  FlI  cheer- 
fully plaster  it  high  enough  for  everyone  to 
read. 

Now  we  come  to  act  two.  You  will  remon- 
t>er  of  my  telling  you  how  many  of  theee 
farmers  signed  optlcms  because  they  were 
afraid  of  eviction  In  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  The  Valley  of  the  Dammed  blew 
that  up.  You  will  rememk>er  how  we  were 
taught  to  be  afraid  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  That  blew  up  also.  Then 
came  the  threat  of  high  rentals  or  no 
rentals  at  ail.  Because  the  Real  Bstate 
Division  doesnt  like  to  play  with  hot  pota- 
toes, that  also  has  l>een  thrown  overtxaud. 
But  now — but  now  listen  to  the  latest. 

I  shan't  uae  namaa,  places,  or  flgtires.  But 
the  afBdavltB  are  here  Just  the  same. 

The  niiigBtlator  goee  to  Mr.  Smith.  He 
holds  forth  aubatantlally  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Smith,  I  am  sent  by  the  Real  Estate 
Division  of  the  Army  Snglneer  Coips  to  buy 
yoinr  farm.    I  can  give  you  tlG.OOO." 

Mr.  Smith  knows  that  his  farm  is  worth 
twice  as  much.  He  aays  so  and  waits  for  the 
second  offer.  But  there  wUl  be  no  second 
offer  (Thnfn  snother  thing  that  the  Valley 
of  the  lanrrrned  blew  up  ) 

Instead  the  negotiator  snvs.  "Oh.  well,  if 
you  don't  want  to  sell  your  farm,  it's  per* 
faetty  all  right  witd  ua.  W«  won't  aaed  it 
(or  I  9—n.  Than,  d  gottraa.  wall  havi  Id 
geadaad  it  or  |«d  add  tut  ta  add  ydttH  idva 
dNPiMMr  la  ladMig  I  lam.  iNOwufhi 
n  tpgatd  ta  fill  li  |M«  la  viiv  il  d  piwiMd 
ftti  ta  ptil-tiidid  ntaii,  le  tar  fdw  Idad 
nim    R(if  of  adWM.  tf  Fdd  vMil  Id  rvR  tto 

flag  nf  a   fAlUdl  gMTlMl.  lit  paffNtly  fttI 

rifbt  wttn  ud.  Odgd'bf  unK  )ai  ui  kiMW  tl 
yau  enaaga  yaar  iaaNl< 

Thsra  you  hava  It.  Thava  you  bava  tha 
oieverasi  stunt  to  data.  Ta  say  that  it  is 
unfair  and  oouirary  to  ttia  wiabaa  of  Oun« 
graaa  ia  redundant.  To  say  that  it  ts  orusl 
and  unjuct  is  an  uudaratatament.  Whan  an 
ofncer  of  ths  Real  astate  Dtvision  said  to 
me — "What  we  sre  doing  hers  is  shameful. 
It  la  ao  shameful,  it  Is  disgusting."  Did  he 
tell  me  the  truth? 


Farm  Labor  Les^ulatioB 


rlty  for  workers  on  farms.  There  Is  not 
any  legal  minimum  wage  for  agricultural 
workers  except  In  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provides  as  low 
as  25  cents  per  hour  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
29  cents  per  hour  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
32  cents  per  hour  in  Louisiana  under  this 
act.  Where  Is  the  minimum  wage  of  75 
cents  per  hour  provided  for  other  groupe? 
The  following  Information  stated  is  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Mitchell,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. : 

PBOPOSD    LBOSLATIOW   TO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiHCOwsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  September  29,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WlscMisin-  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  importing  faun 
labor  Is  of  much  importance.  American 
farm  labor  ia  being  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tam  as  the  old  and  the  TdBaa  b0«  eon- 
•titute  moat  o(  tbe  Amertcdn  fdrm  labor. 
There  Is  not  any  provision  for  social  secu- 


(By  H.  L.  MitcheU.  president.  National  Parm 
Lalwr  Union,  APL) 

H.  R.  5557.  by  Mr.  GATHnvaa,  of  Arkanaaa. 
approved  by  the  Hotise  Committee  (»  Agri- 
culture, authorises  the  negottatlaa  of  In- 
ternational agreements  and  the  tn^Kirtation 
of  fcH^lgn  labor  to  work  on  farms  In  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  year  ending  Pebnxary 
28.  1951.  It  will  permit  the  Importation  and 
employment  of  workers  from  any  country  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  for  farm  work.  Thla 
bill  Is  a  modified  continuation  of  the  war- 
time program  under  which  sevo^  hundred 
thotnand  foreign  nationals  were  laBparted 
at  Oovemment  expense.  The  bill  provldea 
that  tbe  State  Department  may  nagotiata 
agreementa  with  foreign  countrtaa  and  tba 
United  Statea  Kmployment  Service,  supervlaa 
and  coordinate  the  employment  of  luretgu 
workers,  wtth  an  eapanaaa  for  recruitment 
and  tranaportatUm  to  be  borne  by  the  em- 
ptoyars.  H.  R.  5567  la  on  the  caleadar  for 
actlcm  TtiurBday,  September  29. 

In  otir  opinion,  thla  t>lll  is  wholly  unn 
sary  and  shotild  not  Im  paaaed.  Tbe 
tlon  of  foreign  labor  wlien  Amerleaa 
are  unonployed  is  indefanaible  on  any 
It  ia  deatgned  to  perpetuate  low  wadea.  bad 
working  and  Uvlng  conditions  on  the  Na- 
tion's 100,000  large-scale  farms  classified  by 
the  United  States  Cenaua  reports  aa  class  I 
lioldlnga.  Thaaa  farma  {Htidtioa  M.a  percent 
of  all  ths  Natkm'a  food  and  fiber  pvoducta 
and  employ  ever  half  the  hired  labor  forea 
IB  tda  Uttltad  States.  Of  tha  approatmataly 
MJOO  iMnilgn  nRtinnMiK  omoloyad  id  taa 
OHttdd  Malta  fMm  Jnnuary  1  to  July  ••  •§ 
pMttant  weft  t>ta«*Mi  od  fdfgM  aad  Id  fdad* 

■agfc  aiift JT  fHrtf  lay  g<  llM  ■Ulioii  •< 
small  farm  dpfra^in  art  iwldtaiHd  la  hlHai 

Miona  witrttara. 

aid itBMi gnat  ■wtw»ni  af  iM 
OgfiMaMlgd  jlia  M  tfM  ■•  A* 
MMd,  by  Mr  Fiia44aa  of  eaUfomia.  aa  a  aid. 
•tituie  for  R.  a.  ftM7  whan  it  aomaa  td  tda 
flour  of  Hm  Bduaa  for  aottnn,  »r  a  atmliar 
meaaura  by  Mr.  Psrvajf,  of  Artaoua. 

■.  a.  MM  la  laglBlatlon  of  a  panaanaat 
nature  which  wlU  ftood  the  TTaitad  aidtaa 
with  cheap  foreign  labor  from  Meztoo.  Cen- 
tral Amerlea.  South  America,  and  tbe  British 
GOioniaa  off  tbe  Atlantic  ooast.  Tha  bili  u 
Similar  to  S.  372  by  Mr.  AaHMBBOV.  af 
Mexico,  which  lias  been  approved  by  the ; 
ate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Hither  of  theee  Isllls  by  PHnxirs  or  PAirar, 
If  enacted,  will  set  aside  provlslOBs  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1917  by  aboliatalng  the 
head  tax  and  other  admission  ehaagea  and 
literacy  reqiilrements.  Provisions  of  tike  law 
relating  to  contract  laborers  as  weU  aa  pro- 
hibitions of  payment  of  passage  by  oocpo- 
raUona  and  foreign  govemmenta  wUl  be  eeC 
aalde.  Prooadoraa  of  the  Tmmlgratfcm  Serv- 
ice will  be  changed  to  permit  admtartnn  of 
such  foreign  workers  by  suthorlties  Issuing 
a  ••white  identification  card."  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  certify 
the  numlMr  needed. 

To  Miter  the  Udttad  atatca,  an  a  IderUam 
or  Btttiah  West  Indani  worker  will  have  to  do 
Is  present  himself  to  the  Unitad  Stataa  Im- 
migration authorities,  state  that  be  to  wHUng 
to  word  on  a  farm,  and  be  admitted. 
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Odo«  such  •  worker  U  admltud,  th«r«  kr* 
BO  M0MM  altHibji  hto  f  utur*  mofmmuxt*  may 
b*  eontroQad.    B«  may  gtt  a  Job  m  a  brtck- 

U.-er.  railway  worktr.  or  In  any  other  trade 
or  eainr.f  In  any  Bute  or  city.     WbUe  the 
lmml«ratkin   autborniM  eoold  deport   blm 
lipUly,  Um  aHTtee  ha*  nrrer  been  able  to  con- 
trol Um  Sow  of  tUegal  aliens  from  Mexico     In 
•  rvport  iMtwd  Juao  M.  IMt.  a  aunrey  Jointly 
aaperrtaed  by  tbe  Vntveratty  of  Texaa  and 
tbe  Oenpral  Education  Board  ot  tbe  Rocke- 
feller foundation  estimates  tbat  tbere  are 
than  half  a  million  Illegal  aliens 
IB  tbe  United  States  nam. 
of  tbe  United  Sutes  should 
ttaolff  wtth  iMjroetag  working  con- 
dtttoiu  of  fanaw.  ao  tbat  Amortean  citizens 
may  be  attrscted  to  farm   wurk.     Tbe  best 
way  to  do  this  Is  to  stop  bringing  In  foreign 
labor  and  return  all  who  are  In  tbe  United 
fttatea  ot  Amtrlea  illegally  or  under  contract. 
Tbe  enaetmont  of  a  minimum  wage  for  agrl- 
eulttiral  workers  would  stop  request*  of  grew- 
•n  for  fcretgn  workers.     There  Is  a  plentiful 
■Uppl7  of  American  workers,  able  and  will* 
teg   tn   ntfrrorm    farm   work    at    fair   wages. 
■ipl<  of    both    natlTs    and    foreign 

VOtlU'*  wj  targe-scale  fnrm  oporators  Is  re« 
ipoMlbte  for  stMh  leguistioit  o*  i*  proposed 
la  N  It  SM7,  M  R  UM,  and  8  Tti 

Mr.  tptaker.  why  dn  not  thtw  lartt 
iMMtowntrt  plant  what  th«>y  cM  htrvttt 
wtlh  Amarlcan  labor  when  to  many  irt 
nmaployirt  or  cla«  drawuti  unempioy- 

■MAt  lnMirMM#- 

Thtrt  would  not  be  so  much  ttiton 
grown  that  takes  millloiu  to  lubildtie 
and  to  live  away  aftar  It  U  produetd  if 
thM«  Imported-labor  bllU  wrre  defeated. 

The  rural  people  are  not  provided  so- 
cial security  They  are  not  given  tn 
opportunity  to  have  .same  on  a  permi«« 
tlT«  basis  evea  While  others  may  havt 
Industrial  panHoM  plus  social  security. 
the  rural  people  can  look  forward  to 
being  placed  on  the  relief  rolls,  though 
they  are  helping  to  pay  the  costs  of  secu- 
rity programs  they  are  not  allowed  to 
enjoy. 


National  AssociaHoa  To  Aid  in 
Govemmeot  Spenditif 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

<'■¥  WtKOMSnC 

XM  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tftursday.  September  29.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak-  • 
er.  a  new  national  organl»tion  has  come 
Into  «dsteDce  called  the  National  Asso- 
dtMan  To  Aid  in  Government  Spending. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Woods,  of  Grand  Junction. 
Colo..  Is  the  managing  director.  Under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  memt>ership  pledge  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  from  Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  my  leg- 
islative record  Is  such  that  I  do  not 
qualify  for  membership  in  this  organ- 
liatkm. 

Natiokajl  Aaaocunoa  To  Aio  im  Ootblmmknt 


formation  of   tbia  organlaatkm   baa 
(bund  to  be  a  nifiiwy  la  ofdar  that 
Mders  may  be  saved  tb*  mtmmm  atrata 
by  trying  to  tb^Uik  up  new  ways  of 
"^•^  After  all.  tbey  have  been  carrying 
MHng  burdMi  for  soom  uttle  Mi»^ 
and  they  ara  enUtled  to  relief 


HIT  PUDOa 

*^  shall  do  my  utmoat — 

"To  think  up  scbMBiO  to  further  discour- 
age self-support  la  foreign  countries: 

"To  assist  In  deprlTlng  fellow  citizens  of 
e:  jentlals  to  enable  foreign  nations  to  experi- 
ment In  socialism  and  communism: 

"To  encourage  tbe  donation  of  arms  to 
foreign  nations,  as  a  means  of  assuring  Russia 
of  easy  aeeeas; 

"To  offer  proposals  which  will  encourage 

our  PMeral  OoTemment  to  engage  In  even 

a  greater  number  of  cnmoetltUe  enterprises: 

*To  back  leglalatlon  to  place  aU  of  our 

people  on  tbo  Fsderal  pay  roll: 

"To  demand  legislation  to  place  subsidies 
on  everything: 

"To  seok  leipsiatlon  which  wUl  make  It 
lawful  to  accept  bribes  for  Ooremment  con- 
trscts; 

"TO  fsvor  the  Impoeltlon  of  100-percent 
taxes  on  biislneM.  so  thst  tax  collectors  may 
enjoy  a  full-time  itesta: 

"To  exert  such  pressure  as  may  be  poaalble 
toward  several  more  support  prices  (it 
wouldn't  need  many  to  MtomplMl  our  pur« 
poaei.  As  an  example,  wo  MiiWi  wild  mus< 
tard.  which  requlTM  ao  otUtivstinn  nor  hsr. 
voattni  It  thottld  ba  noted  hst  m  ib4«. 
potatoes  required  only  iriSOOOOOO  of  Ui 
money; 

•To  favor  the  substitution  of  louhgee  for 
desks  la  Oovernment  udtMs.  and  the  plaeUig 
of  •Oo  aM  dMurb'  aigaa  an  the  outer  donrs: 

"To  favor  the  redvMlaa  of  the  vaiua  o(  our 
•••cent  dollar  ss  a  aitaai  of  saving  tM  tiM 
tfWUbtO  of  buying  nseeealtlea; 

**TottM  all  of  my  influence  In  prniBiUliig 
dWrtljpal  a*  Well  as  Federal  ownership,  so 
that  aniia.  eounttee,  and  sutes  may  bo  do« 
prived  of  tax  income;  and 

"To  favor  further  legislation  to  positively 
stop  our  tmllders  from  cluttering  our  cities 
with  homee:  and  sU  other  proposals  to  In- 
eroaee  the  nsttonal  debt,  so  tbat  future 
generations  may  be  reminded  of  our  thought- 
fulness." 


2fl.   1949. 

r)«A«  Um.  SurrH:  As  a  matter  of  rendering 
any  protection  whatever.  NATA108  agrees 
with  you  that  the  arms-for-Europe  U  about 
as  absurd  a  program  as  might  be  considered. 
However,  to  maintain  the  principles  for 
which  NATAIOS  stands,  we  emphatically 
condemn  your  attitude  wherein  several  bU- 
llons  might  be  saved  for  our  taxpayers. 

As  It  now  appears,  you  would  be  a  mighty 
poor  proepect  for  membership  in  oiu  organ- 
laaUon. 

Sincerely. 

W.  U.  Wood. 
Managing  Director,  NATAIGS. 


Some  Observations  on  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  okseoM 

IN  TBE  HOUSl  or  RSPRBBBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1949 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Grants  Pass  Courier,  a  newspaper  pub- 
llahad  daily  in  the  congressional  district 
I  mmatut: 


oca  aaw  amjcaaLs  to  poLznca 
There  Is  an  old  saying  that  one  often  "cant 
see  tbe  foreet  for  the  trees." 

That  adage  la  applicable  to  the  American 
political  picture  today.    A  phllompby  ot  gor- 
emment    created    by    the    freedom-seeking 
wlK>  carved  this  Nation  out  of  tbe 


New  World  wilderness  Is  being  rapidly  rele* 
gated  to  the  discard  while  a  paternalistic 
Psderal  arrangement  Is  being  developed  to 
take  Its  place. 

During  a  period  of  150  years  those  sprawl- 
ing settlemenu  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ex- 
panded Into  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  following  tlie  original  pattern. 

In  the  last  IS  years,  a  colossal  (Webster 
says  a  synonym  is  "monstrotis")  change  baa 
been  taking  place. 

The  ehaagoe  are  of  such  a  character  that, 
even  though  the  populace  may  eventually 
rue  them.  they,  like  Humpty  Dumpty,  can- 
not be  put  together  again. 

It  Is  probable  that  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  Ns don's  citizens  desire  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  tbelr  Individual  rights 
are  surrendered  who! wis  In  tbe  nam*  of  ,a 
welfare  state. 

Bow.  then.  It  Is  possible  that  such  a  change 
is  k>eUig  speedily  accomplished? 

An  analyais  of  the  subjsct  leads  us  to  tbeao 
aonaltMloos: 

A  large  proporMon  of  the  citlienry  «ives 
little  thought  or  Mwdy  to  ths  over-sll  picturs 
(tlMforoat). 

TWf  tM  only  tbe  tffMt  of  particular 
iiiiiiiiiiloM  wtMk  tnutu  tfean  mom  m. 
medtaltly  '•»'<•  'feeoi  They  f-"  •:  realiaa 
thst.  Id  uI  rertatn  d*»  ivldoal 

advaataffft  -h^y  are  siding  in  iaru»gmg  about 
a  tltuatUitt  whieh  has  mors  of  what  they  do 
not  want  than  what  they  do 

In  potltifls,  the  favorite  prooedure  la: 
"Scrateh  my  back  and  Ml  soratob  yours." 

Let  ua  taamlne  particular  situations:  For 
insuneo  organised  labor  sees  an  opportunity 
to  get  such  a  political  strangls-hold  on  ths 
rsdoral  Government  thst  it  can  fores  sny 
dsslred  economic  sdvantage  by  Government 
fiat. 

The  Individual  unionist  may  squirm  under 
the  union  rules  he  must  observe  to  retain 
his  employment.  Yet.  he  accepu  them  In 
the  belief  that  the  added  wages  and  eaaler 
working  conditions  resulting  overshadow  tbe 
personal  disadvantages.  He  even  goes  fur- 
ther. To  assure  political  success  for  his 
union  policies  he  combines  with  other  ele- 
ments also  seeking  personal  advantage  that 
actually  conflict  with  his  own  Interests. 

The  fsrmer  Is  interested  In  better  prices 
for  bis  products  so  he  supports  an  adminis- 
tration who  promises  price  supports  at  the 
expense  of  all  types  of  taxpayers.  He  isnt 
interested  In  labor  unions  and  he  doesnt 
particularly  enthuse  at  the  prospect  of  a 
labor-controlled  government. 

The  laborer  wants  ever  higher  wages,  but 
he  doesn't  want  ever-Increasing  prices  to  the 
consumer  that  price  support  entails.  Neither 
farmer  nor  laborer  wants  an  ever-Increasing 
tax  load 

Yet  It  la  an  tmalterable  fact  tliat  Harry 
Truman  is  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
day because  a  major  proportion  of  the  union- 
IttM  aud  the  farmers  supported  him  In  1948. 

Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  laborer  wants 
millions  of  additional  office-holding,  tax- 
eating  Jobs  created,  but  both  have  to  sccept 
them  to  gain  Individual  ends.  Both  agree 
that  business  operations  controlled  by  pdl- 
tlcUns  and  public  officeholders  are  more  ex- 
pensive, tliat  wasu  U  great,  and  the  red 
tape  almost  anboarable.  Certainly,  both 
must  iiave  momenu  when  they  wonder 
whether  the  final  cost  to  both  of  them  is 
likely  to  be  too  high. 

There  are  other  elements  which  help  to 
eiurench  en  administration  In  power  despite 
fiounderlng.  expensive  experimentation  and 
even  downright  Incompetence. 

Millions  of  cltlaens  have  neither  the  time 
nor  tbe  Inclination  to  seek  the  right  answer 
to  tbe  problem  of  scU-govaniaMnt.  MUllons 
do  not  even  take  tbe  trowbl*  to  vote  Ocbsr 
mlHlona  wIh>  do  salto  um  ot  the  ballot  t>os 
base  tbelr  daeWosM  oa  a  spcrtlug  or  senti- 
mental basis  or  because  of  trad.t»cin. 
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la  the  Soatli.  tradition  plays  a  major  role. 
The  BepubUcan  Party  was  in  power  when  the 
GMI  War  waa  waged  and  dtirlng  the  un- 
spoakable  iwoooatructlon  days  which  fol- 
lowed. Tbrough  resentment  the  southerners 
borame  Democrats  and  there  they  stayed. 

■MB  In  1948.  the  Soutliem  States  which 
rebelled  agatast  the  Truman  policies  wouldn't 
support  a  A^>tit>llcan.  They  became  Dbde> 
crsU. 

The  tMdance  of  power  in  the  1948  Presi- 
dential election  undoubtedly  was  held  In  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  voters  who  either  looked 
upon  the  election  as  a  sporting  event  and 
thrilled  to  the  Truman  "give  "em  hell'  stra- 
tagy  or  else  believed  his  charges  because  the 
opposition  elected  to  Ignore  his  type  of  at« 
tack. 

The  fact  remains  that  millions  of  labor 
unionists  who  voted  for  the  winner  were  not 
for  price  support,  for  state  medicine,  for 
more  welfare  withholding  taxes.  They  were 
not  even  concerned  with  the  racial  Issue. 
Tbey  care  itoOUBf  about  vatlay  admlnlatra* 
tions.  Yet,  tbtf  BMda  It  poinblt  for  the 
wtanor  to  ■JHWg  tbat  tfeay  MM  approved 
all  the  govwnmantal  titpartiMato  in  which 
be  was  eniAged  or  wodM  latar  adCMM. 

That  brtaM  «■  to  tha  \mm  of  a  OolUBtola 
Valley  AdafUitraMoB. 

•Mil  sn  AdmlBlrtrattQa.  ert0&atty  aamad 
tm  aviburity.  u  aei  a  MMMt  ar  ooMm  lo 
isknt  iiainii  aMNnbcfa  aa  mtk,  INUhw  ki  it 
of  q^aalal  aaMara  le  Unmmmm^  m  it  may 
play  a  part  n  nalatayin  apiwilturai  lands. 

In  reepaeti  to  tlM  latter ,  wt  raeall  that  por- 
tion of  a  roeant  latter  to  this  newspaper  from 
Mbhoh  Tompkins.  Bute  grang>iaetar.  stst- 
inf  "that  almost  from  lu  inoapMaa  nearly 
tlurae  quarters  of  a  eootury  ago,  the  Orange 
baa  concerned  itaelf  wltb  tbo  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  resouroos  of  thla  region." 

Certainly  that  Is  true  and  we  are  fcr  that 
sort  of  a  program  100  percent.  That  doesn't 
mean,  however,  that  the  States  of  Wauihlng- 
ton.  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana  must  as- 
sume practically  the  stetus  of  Territories 
rather  than  States. 

This  writer  Is  opposing  a  CVA  becaiise  he 
believes  that  It  and  the  series  of  other  such 
administrations  will  have  placed  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  In  the  hands  of 
a  series  of  administrative  boards  of  three 
men  each  which  are  responsible  only  to  the 
man  in  the  Wlilte  House.  We  believe  a 
CV.\  will  place  in  the  hands  of  such  three 
political  appointees  tbe  very  economic  fate 
of  the  States  over  which  it  extends. 

We  contend  tliat  no  such  surrender  of  area 
rights  to  a  bureaucracy  Is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  original  Grange  objective  of  orderly 
development  of  tlie  resources  of  the  region. 

Our  fundamental  objection  to  CVA,  as  pro- 
posed, is  too  much  government  and  a  ma- 
jor advance  along  the  road  to  patemall£tic 
government  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  ezlstijig  concepts  of  constitutionality. 
We  believe  we  already  have  too  much  gov- 
ernment and  are  likely  to  get  a  great  deal 
Duxe.    Heuoe,  the  present  struggle. 

F.  S. 


More  ETiience  That  Coatributioas  to 
Volnnteer  Fire  Companies  Should  Be 
TaxExea^R 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  aeuiwAaz 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  29.  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago  eight  volxinteer  fire- 


men were  Injured  and  damage  esti- 
mated at  $150,000  was  suffered  when 
fire  destroyed  property,  equipment,  and 
stored  grains  at  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture s  research  center  at  Beltsville, 
Md. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  to  our  Federal 
Government  would  have  been  immeasur- 
ably greater  had  it  not  l>een  for  the  fact 
that  this  fire  was  brought  under  control 
by  the  members  of  eight  or  nine  neigh- 
boring fire  companies.  And.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  of  these  fire  companies  was  a 
volunteer  organization. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  for  the  fol- 
lowing rea-son:  The  approximately  14.000 
volunteer  fire  companies  in  the  United 
States  are  principally  dependent  for  op- 
erating and  equipment  funds  upon  vol- 
unteer contributions  from  individuals 
and  business  enterpriser.  The  TreaiUIT 
DtpBitmant  has  ruled  that  such  eon- 
trtbminnR  are  not  dtductibit  for  tnccme- 
tax  purposes. 

On  January  as.  IBM.  X  introduoad  Into 
this  Houaa  H.  R.  liaa,  in  ortfar  to  corraet 
thla  unfair  and  Ulcgleal  itiuBUoo.  Zn 
othar  words.  H.  R.  IMa  wouM  MMnd  thi 
Internal  Revanuo  Coda  In  sueh  a  manntr 
aa  to  make  contributions  to  voluntaar 
flra  companlaa  deductible  for  ineoma-tax 
purposaa.  Thla  bill  doas  not  raauaat  any 
Federal  aubaldy  or  grant. 

On  Um  day  on  which  I  Introduced  H. 
R  im  Z  Made  the  following  statement : 


In  nearly  all  of  the  communities  through- 
cut  the  Nation  served  by  volunteer  Are  com- 
panies, our  Federal  Government  has  post 
offices  and  other  public  buildings  and  proper- 
ties of  tremendous  value.  For  the  protection 
of  these  public  buildings  from  destruction 
by  fire,  our  Government  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  unselfish  services  of  the  volunteer 
firemen.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  tlieee  fire- 
men be  paid  or  that  they  receive  any  Federal 
subeldy.  but  I  do  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
s.nouid  enable  these  ct;mpanles  to  raise  larger 
sums  of  money  by  reason  of  tax  exemption 
to  donors  so  that  our  own  public  property 
may  be  more  adequately  protected. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26,  1949.  the  Treasury  Department  noti- 
fied the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  1822.  As 
I  stated  in  a  letter  dated  May  3,  1949,  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  reasons  for 
this  opposition  not  only  lacked  logic  but 
principally  served  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  only 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  operation 
and  value  of  volunteer  fire  companies 
and  fails  entirely  to  recognize  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  situation,  especially 
the  protection  of  Federal  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  words  of  mine  can 
convey  the  fallacy  of  tiie  Treasvu-y  De- 
partment's ruling  so  clearly  as  the  inci- 
dent to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks.  The  incongruity  of 
the  entire  situation  is  brought  into  sharp 
focus  when  we  see  one  department  of  our 
Federal  Government  opposing  legisla- 
tion involving  no  Federal  grant  or  sub- 
sidy, which  would  serve  to  strengthen 
the  services  of  volunteer  fire  companies. 
and  another  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment being  wholly  dependent  upon  vol- 


unteer fire  companies  to  save  Federal 
property  from  destruction  by  fire. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  incident  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred will  be  given  serious  and  fullest 
consideration  by  an  Members  of  this 
House,  and  Treasury  Department  oppo- 
sition notwithstanding,  that  H.  R.  1822 
will  be  enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Vcteraas'  Edbcatian  aad  Trafauag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTEIMI 


'  ooifmcncoT 


ATtW 


IN  Tin  noun  or 

rAarttfoar.  Japtemftdr  19,  1949 

Mr  PATTIMOIf.  Mr.  tpaaktr.  X  aak 
unanimouN  g«igaM  It  piMt  In  tba  Rio* 
oag  at  this  potnt  a  ttAMHSl  gtManftHr 
lattalauon  which  I  haft  Ulrgittatd  to- 
day to  curb  tha  ragulatory  powara  of  Uw 
Vtiarana'  AdmiBMritloa  m  tlMy  roltli 
to  Tatarana'  adMOaklOB  and  Iratntiif. 

X  have  tntroduead  today  a  bill  daalgnad 
to  curb  tha  ragulatory  powara  of  tha  Vet- 
arana'  Admlnlatratlon  Inaofar  a«  they 
relate  to  education  or  training  of  veter- 
ans  undar  tha  ao-«alled  OX  bill  of  richts, 
Regulatlona  lawiad  recently  by  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnLstration  have  oaortttaadad 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  aodfflcatton  of 
these  programs  for  the  protection  of  tbe 
veteran  participating  in  them.  Utter 
confusion  has  resulted,  and  both  the 
veterans  and  institutions  concerned  are 
encountering  extreme  difflculty  in  com- 
pljring  with  the  regulations. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  legislation 
I  am  sponsoring  is  to  transfer  the  bur- 
den of  proof  of  eligibility  from  the  vet- 
eran or  school  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Provision  is  made  for  rescind- 
ing Veterans'  Administration  regulations 
which  restrict  the  right  of  a  veteran  to 
enter  a  course  of  instruction  during  his 
period  of  entitlement.  The  bill  spells 
out  what  courses  are  to  be  considered 
avocational  or  recreational  in  character 
and  not  to  be  certified  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Under  this  provision 
flisht  training  and  related  aviation 
courses  shall  be  certified  unless  there  is 
"substantial  evidence  "  that  they  are  not 
of  vocational  nature.  "Customary  coat 
of  tuition"  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  that 
required  to  be  paid  by  non veteran  en- 
rollees  in  the  same  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. Exception  is  made  in  specific 
cases,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  granted  the  right  to  fix  a  fair  and 
equitable  charge  for  tuition.  If  this  leg- 
islatkMi  is  enacted,  a  Veterans'  Tuition 
Appeals  Board  shall  be  constituted  to 
rffect  reviews  of  decisions  relating  to 
rates  of  payments  for  tuition,  fees,  or 
other  charges  levied  by  educational 
institutions. 

There  is  need  for  legislation  of  thla 
type  to  restrict  the  sweeinng 
inromulgated  by  the  Veterans' 
tration,  which  changes  have  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  nullifying  educational  bene- 
fits granted  to  veterans  by  Congress. 
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srrsNsioir  op  remarks 


or 


BOi.  UWRENa  H.  SMITH 


Hi  THX  BOOM  or  KWBMMTATTVIB 
r/lvrjdoy.  September  29,  INf 

Mr  SMITH  ofWlMamln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Henry  WaatKUL  vtto  writes  Busi- 
ncH  TMe  tn  NtwiVMk.  lM»an  article  in 
the  October  3.  IMt.  Issue  entitled  *The 
World  Monetary  Bartbquake."  Mr. 
■■sUtt  is.  in  my  oplnioo.  tbo  otHWKttnt 
•coooayrt  In  kit  Held,  and  his  analysis 
of  tbt  dtvslMittoti  ot  currency  now  going 
on  Id  Knope  and  other  jjarts  of  the  world 
ti  •(  wtiwm  imporunee.  Mr.  Hazlitt 
hM  caDai  tiM  torn  on  an  of  oar  foreign- 
aid  procrams.  and  his  point  of  view  re- 
fardlnc  the  economic  Ule  of  the  world 
are  being  vcrtfled  ercry  day.  In  this  ar- 
tlde  be  states  that  a  tremendous  gain 
In  the  world  situation 
of  derataation.  but  he  points  out 
clearly  that  devaluation  aione  is 
the  answer  to  the  world's  economic 
It  Is  his  position  that  managed  cur- 
ls the  little  colored  boy  In  the 
vood  pile.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including  the 
article  by  Mr.  HnrittI: 

<By  fUnrj  Budltt) 


the  world 


haf<»  de- 

tlM  vatna*  at  their  eur- 

qxilt«  comp*nibIe  with  this 

iMfor*  In  tit*  hiatory  of 


ttary     eartiMiuaka     will 
It    ought   to   destroy 
ngWK  fslth    tn 
ital  ewwipmk  plsn- 
Thls  sudden 
▼toient  rrvvnal  provM  that  th«  txK)r.e- 
biar««uerau  did  not  understand   what 
Ootac  tn  tlM  praevdmg  ft  years. 
Uwfavtmataly  tt  gt^m  no  good  ground  for 
tluit  they  understand  what  they 


tary 


This  column  has  hem  tnstsnng  for  years. 
with  perhaps  tlieeetne  retteratloa.  on  the 
erll  eoaseqtieness  of  orervalued  currencies. 
18.  iMa.  the  International 
Fttnd  conlsMlad  that  tlas  trade 
eg  Bttropaaa  egOBtrtes  would  not  be 
ly  narrowed  hy  rhinges  In  their 
parities.  I  wrote  In  Newsweek  of 
I,  1»47:  "It  la  predaeiy  beeauae  their 
currencies  are  lidlcxilonsly  overralued  that 
the  imporu  ot  these  eountnea  are  overen- 
eswragsd  and  ttste  saport  Induslrtes  cannot 
gst  started**  In  the  lans  of  gepteaaber  8. 
1M7.  as  weU  as  In  sty  book  WlU  Dollars 
■avs  the  WorldT  I  wrote  "Nearly  every  cur- 
rsacy  tn  tiie  world  (with  a  few  earepUooa 
nice  the  8wlaa  franc)  la  overralued  In  terma 
€it  the  dollar.  It  ia  precisely  thla  ovenralua- 
ich  krtagi  ahewl  the  so-called  doaar 
Ity- 
TeC  until  September  18  oC  tlUa  year  the 


o*ei  lalwsd 
U  they  were  this  had  nothing 
to  da  or  negligibly  Uttle  to  do.  with  their 
trade  deCetu  and  tlie  dollar  shcrt^  that 
t^y  eoos^ntied  to  blame  on  ~ 
the  tragedy  was  that  fonHV  SNretvy  at 

It, 


theory   and 
of  the  American  taiipayers' 
Into  the  hand*  of  European  govem- 
to  flaaace  the  trade  deOdts  that  they 


bringing   about    by    their 
and  errhange  controls  with  ovsr- 
raltied  currencies. 

In  time  ihe  managers  of  the  Ifonetary 
Phnd  learned  half  tiM  lesson.  They  reoog- 
hlsed  that  most  Soropaan  currencies  were 
oT-rralued.  They  reeognttsd  thsi  thu  over- 
valuation vras  a  real  factor  In  causing  the 
ao-cailed  dollar  shortage  and  unbalancing 
and  choking  world  trade.  But  they  proposed 
the  wrong  cure. 

They  did  not  ssk  for  the  simple  abolition 
of  exchange  controls.  (Their  own  organl- 
la  Us  very  orlgm  was  tied  up  with  the 
of  exchange  controls.)  They 
propoeed  instead  that  ofllclal  currency  valua- 
tions be  made  "realistic."  But  the  only  "real- 
istic" currency  valuation  (ss  long  aa  a  c\ir- 
rsncy  ia  not  made  freely  convertible  Into  a 
dsSidts  weight  of  gold  i  is  the  valuation  that 
a  free  market  would  place  upon  It.  Pree- 
rket  rates  an  the  only  rates  that  keep 
and  supply  constantly  in  balance. 
They  are  the  only  ratea  that  permit  full  and 
free  converilblllry  of  paper  currencies  Into 
each  other  at  all  tlmss. 

Sir  Stagiord  CHppa  fought  to  the  last 
against  the  Idea  that  the  rate  of  the  pound 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  deepening  Brit- 
Uh  crisis.  Trying  to  look  and  talk  aa  much 
liks  Ood  as  possible,  be  rtiamlsscd  all  such 
contenUons  with  celestial  disdain.  But  at 
the  eleventh  hour  lie  underwent  an  intel- 
lectual conversion  that  was  almost  sppal- 
Ungly  complete.  We  'must  try  and  create 
conditions.  "  he  said,  "in  which  the  sterling 
area  Is  not  prevented  from  earning  the  dol- 
lars we  need.  This  change  In  the  rate  of 
exchange  Is  one  of  thoae  conditions  and  the 
meet  important  one."  And  on  tiie  theory 
that  what's  worth  doing  is  worth  overdoing, 
he  alaahed  the  par  value  of  the  pound  over- 
night from  H  03  to  82.80. 

Thera  are  strong  reasons  ( which  space  does 
not  permit  me  to  spell  out  at  this  time)  for 
concluding  that  'be  new  pound  parity  he 
adopted  was  well  below  what  the  real  free- 
market  level  of  widely  usable  sterling  was  ot 
would  have  been  on  the  day  be  made  the 
change.  What  he  did.  in  other  words,  was 
not  merely  to  adjust  the  pound  to  tu  market 
value  So  of  September  18,  but  to  make  a  real 
devaluation. 

The  first  consequence  waa  to  let  looee  a 
world  arraaiMs  for  competitive  devaliiatlon 
far  beyond  anything  witneesed  tn  the 
"Sf^-  UxMt  nations  fixed  new  rates  lower 
than  their  existing  real  price  and  coat  leveU 
called  for.  Theee  countries,  therefore,  will 
now  undergo  still  another  epidemic  of  sup- 
""'^sed  inflation.  Their  internal  pricce  and 
g  cosu  wUl  start  to  soar.  Unions  wUl 
stnae  tar  hlghar  wages.     And  if  the  past  ( or 

18  talk  I  la  any  guide. 
will  try  to  combat  this  by 
I  tBtamal  price-fislng  and  rationing,  con- 
tinued or  Increased  food  subaldlss.  unbal- 
anced budge  u.  and  wage  fixing. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  tend- 
ency will  be  to  drag  down  otir  prise  level 
somewhat  by  lowering  the  doUw  prise  of 
Imported  ir— ■ndttlM  and  tareiag  redue> 
tkms  In  the  dollar  price  ot  export  commodi- 
ties. This  will  inereaee  our  problems  at  a 
time  when  the  unions  are  prsaalng  fur  a  wage 
Increase  In  the  camouflaged  form  of  insur- 
ance-penaton  bsasAts. 
It  Will  is  Bsesswwy  to  -■  -sialaa  oar  whole 
^mlc  policy  in  the  light  of  the 
rates.  MarsiuUl-plan  aid  with 
overvaltjed  Buropean  currencies  waa  largely 
futile.  Marshall-plan  aid  with  uadsrvalued 
Buropean  currencies  should  be  vaaessssary. 
In  fact,  we  may  soon  wltnses  tlie  revaraal  of 
the  world  Aow  ot  gold.  I^ir  the  first  time 
stass  laai  (It  we  salt  ths  war  year*  !•««  and 
IMfi)  getd  Bsay  move  aweg  frost,  tuataad  of 
toward,  our  ahursa. 

But  getting  rid  of  overvalued  eurrendaa. 
even  in  the  wrong  way.  Is  nonetheless  a  tre- 
mendous gain.    The  chief  barrier  that  haa 


held  up  a  two-way  flow  of  world  trade  in  the 
laat  S  yean  haa  at  laat  been  broken.  The 
chief  excuaea  for  maintaining  the  strangling 
worldwide  network  of  trade  restrictions  and 
controls  have  at  last  been  destroyed.  Were 
it  not  for  the  echoes  of  the  atomic  explosion 
in  Russia,  ths  outlook  for  world  economic 
freedom  wotild  at  last  be  brighter. 

The  best  British  comment  I  have  read  since 
the  devaltwtlon  comes  from  the  London  Daily 
Kxpreas :  "Let  every  foreign  country  pay  what 
It  thinics  the  ]x»und  ia  worth.  •  •  • 
But  the  Socialists  will  never  consent  to  free 
the  pound.  It  would  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  system  of  controls.  •  •  • 
If  you  set  money  free  you  set  the  people 
free." 


Dismantiinf  and  CompedHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   .HXW   TOHX 

IN  THE  HODSX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVZS 

Thursday.  September  29,  1949 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  following 
article  by  Col.  Patrick  Miller,  formerly 
consultant  to  General  Robertson,  oi"  the 
British  military  government  in  Berlin, 
on  tne  dismantling  of  German  plants: 

OIBMAKTLnrC    AND    COMFTnTIOW 

(By  Ccl.  Patrick  Miller,  formerly  consultant 
to  General  Robertson.  British  military  gov- 
ernment. Berlin) 

It  Is  about  time  that  western  European  na- 
tions realize  that  their  own  hopes  for  peace 
and  prosperity  can  only  be  fulfilled  If  the 
Ruhr  remains  one  of  the  most  Important 
production  centers  in  the  world.  An  eco- 
aomleaUy  healthy  Germany  Is  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non  for  a  peaceful  and  stable  Eu- 
rope. However,  one  cannot  expect  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Rulir  to  cooperate  In  the  vast 
scheme  of  western  European  recovery  If  one 
continues  destroying  their  mechanical  and 
other  Industrial  equipment  arbitrarily  and 
without  any  sense — equipment  which  would 
render  the  recovery  of  the  German  economy 
poaaible.  The  felly  was  completed  by  the  re- 
cently announced  dismantling  of  the  chem- 
ical works  In  the  Ruhr  which  brought  the 
hidden  Irritation  of  the  Germane  at  the 
policy  of  the  military  government  very  dis- 
tinctly to  the  light. 

The  Oerman  attituds  Is  quite  clear.  Be- 
side the  oppoeltian  against  the  annihilation 
of  saaets  as  such,  the  loss  of  many  places  of 
work  la  their  chief  concern.  They  fear  that 
the  large  number  of  unemployed  which  last 
month  nearly  reached  the  figure  of  one  and 
a  quarter  mUIione  ia  going  to  Increase  even 
BBore  on  account  of  thaae  nsssures.  The 
Oermana  hold  that  the  rfmssqusuLija  of  this 
tinemployment  will  be  political  radicalism. 
Thla  need  not  nscsaaarlly  show  itself  tn  the 
growing  number  of  Communist  votaa.  It  Is 
rather  the  revival  of  nationalist  feelings  that 
Is  most  dangerous  and  must  by  no  means 
be  underrated.  Both  nsalam  and  commu- 
nism arise  from  dlaaatMactlon  and  unem- 
ployment. Juat  by  the  methods  wliich  ths 
»ltlsh  an  applying  m  Germany,  dlctatots 
are  bred. 

TlM  British  usually  motivate  tlietr  atU- 
tude  toward  dtaaaantUng  by  the  allegation 
that  only  such  plant  la  nmoved  which  la 
tmeaeentiai  for  German  peacetime  economy 
and  which  cannot  be  utilized  at  prsaspt, 
The  foreign  oOce  represenu  that  diamantle^ 
ment  Is  only  carried  out  after  thorough  dls- 
ctisalons  on  trlzonal  basis.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  British  an  t>ound  by  inter- 
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aDled  agreements  to  reduce  the  German  eco- 
nomic potential  to  the  sgreed  level  of  In- 
dBStry.  However,  we  would  do  better  to  try 
and  look  at  things  from  another  angle,  than 
to  adhere  to  thcae  ofltelal  statements.  There 
haa  iMCD  much  simple-minded  talk  about 
war  potential  and  the  necessity  to  Insist  on 
security  m  order  to  prevent  Germany  from 
ever  starting  another  war.  Such  talk  only 
helps  to  camonflags  the  real  slms. 

It  might  be  vary  waaful  to  Investigate  some 
of  the  rea.<<aru  whldl  the  foreign  CNBoe  hides 
behind  the  hannless  facade  which  they  have 
erected  tn  support  of  their  dismantling 
policy.  Oennany  can  produce  clieaper  today 
than  Great  Britain.  The  reason  for  tills  Is 
not  priva-e  economy,  but  the  welfare  state 
of  the  Labor  Government  whose  only  en- 
deavor It  Is  to  inereaee  wages  and  to  extend 
off.vork  hours.  Ttila  policy  can  only  lead 
to  one  thing,  that  British  goods  are  no  Umger 
competitive  on  world  markets.  Private  en- 
terprise in  England  always  supported  sound 
compeUtfcm  and  would  not  have  objected  to 
the  Get  man  comjjetitlon  If  private  enterprise 
tn  Bngiaod  were  stiil  as  elastic  as  before,  and 
if  they  had  a  ehaaee  to  attend  to  their  own 
afTairs  In  order  to  be  able  to  compete  on  a 
sound  baals.  Brtttsh  industry  has  been  de- 
prived or  its  flexibility — fantastic  wages 
must  l>e  paid  for  poor  pix»duciion.  In  for- 
mer times  private  enterprise  did  not  try  to 
beat  foreign  competition  by  cneaos  ot  re- 
duced wages  and  lat>or  unrest,  but  by  elim- 
inating incdkrlent  labor  and  by  rewarding  ef- 
ficient and  faithful  workers.  In  f«mer 
times  people  worked  hard  because  there  was 
ent  incentive.  Today  they  strike  if 
are  '!»■■■«*—'«  who  ara  luefllclent  and 
trade-mtaas  proclaim  strlkas  if  the  ef- 
it  and  faithful  workers  work  harder  than 
tlioae  who  tiate  to  work. 

If  the  Labor  Government  dlamantias  In 
Germany,  thla  la  done  In  the  flsat  piaee  in 
order  to  snppreaa  German  ^JwapailliflP- 
aawnxrr  this  policy  is  not  adhered  to  for 
the  beneflt  ot  BrWah  undertakings,  it  is 
ra titer  iigifif  ait  feo  hsip  the  Government  It- 
self. For  If  they  succeed  in  eliminating 
serious  competition  they  wUl  be  sble  to  keep 
up  the  idea  of  a  welfare  state  paying  tiigh 
wages  and  reducing  the  hours  of  work  eter- 
nally. The  Govenment  only  knows  too  well 
that  theifesociallaed  Indtistries  will  never  be 
aMs  to  f*''"'^  genuine  competition.  How- 
ever, labor  is  prepared  to  sMTlflce  all  our 
hope  for  peace  to  their  doctrinaire  phUoeophy 
hsfore  they  would  give  private  enterprise  In 
Britain  a  chance,  or  before  they  would  free 
the  German  Industry  lor  the  benefit  of  Eu- 
ropean recovery  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
Continent.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  their  phUoaoptay  can  ooiy  be  maintained 
aa  kmg  as  they  m*"«g»  to  tiphnld  a  system 
of  restrictions  to  Include  rcmpetttlon.  The 
price  for  such  short-sighted  policy  will  either 
be  war,  the  forward  move  of  the  iron  curtain 
to  tiie  banlcs  of  the  Rliine.  or  the  rising  of  a 
new  snd  fatal  Oerman  FMehrer.  brought  to 
at  by  aa  uncontrollable  snK>Uonal  neo- 


The  ASMrlcan  attitude  toward  rtkanantle- 
ment  la  dictated  by  other  mottvea.  While 
the  Ruamans  embrace  political  ImpcrlaltHn, 
the  United  Statea  of  America  cling  to  eco- 
nomic ImperlaUam.  Neither  the  Steel  Corp. 
Khud  on.  whoee  sphere  a*  Interest 
I  tmr  beyond  oil.  would  welcome  Ger- 
iUon  Standard  Oti  haa  still  to 
aattie  a  iioi  with  I.  G.  Farben,  whoee  capa- 
bility  disturhed  the  Standard  OH  Co.  during 
the  twentiee  so  much  that  tt  tooik  another 
war  to  free  them  from  the  unpteaaantttes 
raaulting  from  aa  agreement  slffaed  between 
the  two  enterprftaaa  ahoot  ao  years  ago.  The 
MoaopoUaa  of  Btandard  OH  are  spieading 
over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  It  is  only 
natural  t*^%  they  do  everytiUng  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief. 

The  Germans  would  undouhtedly  have  un- 
.t«M»*»^tng  if  tt  had  been  carried 
•rat  18  months  fallowing  the 
of  ttka  war.    One  cannot,  however,  ex- 


pect the  Oamawa  to  graap  a  logic  in  1040 
which,  on  tiM  awe  aide,  tngaa  thun  to  in- 
crease production  and,  on  the  oyMr  Ade. 
deprivea  tiiem  of  place-bound  lamliM  lliai  fa- 
cilities. The  weattrn  powen  are  busy  mak- 
ing the  Gtfmans  beUeve  tliat  they  are  pre- 
pared to  look  upon  them  as  friends  while 
at  the  same  time  they  take  precautions 
against  German  competitiOB  on  tattcmatlanal 
markets.  All  of  us.  Anwrica  and  Prance  In- 
cluded, are  playing  the  Russian  game.  We 
ourselves  are  creating  the  unrest  in  indus- 
try which  Russia  did  everything  In  her  power 
to  bring  about.  The  greatest  mlsciilef  that 
could  happen  would  be  If  the  Germans  liv- 
ing In  the  three  western  zones  turned  their 
backs  on  the  western  world.  Considering 
the  well-balanced  potential  of  the  western 
and  of  the  eastern  world,  any  sliifting  of 
potential  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  decisive 
factor  In  the  struggle  for  peace.  We  cannot 
await,  however,  for  the  Germans  to  throw 
In  their  weight  for  peace  as  long  as  we  do 
not  meet  them  with  that  generosity  which 
we  can  claim  to  be  our  privilege  as  victors 
and  as  a  great  nation. 


Progress  of  Sodafisa  in  Englaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  Tf.T  iwoia 

m  TEE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBJSSMTAi'I V JeS 

Thursday,  September  29,  1949 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress,  coo^posed  of  dele- 
gates from  alJ  the  outstaadintr  fraternal 
societies  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, is  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
week. 

On  Tuesday.  September  27.  the  dele- 
gates were  privileged  to  bear  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Tom  Robertson,  of  To- 
ronto. Canada.  Mr.  Robertson  la  the 
president  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters,  a  fraternal  organization  with 
Its  headquarters  in  Toronto.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  Is  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Canada,  and  an  outstanding  fratemallst. 
was  bom  and  grew  to  manhood  in  Eng- 
land. He  enlisted  In  the  British  Army 
during  the  First  World  War  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  combat. 

His  address  to  the  congress,  entitled 
"Observation  re  Recent  Trip  to  Eng- 
land." invites  careful  study  and  consid- 
eration. Mr.  Robertson  spent  two  con- 
secutive months  this  summer  traveling 
in  and  about  FngiAnrf  and  his  informa- 
tion detailed  in  his  address  is  not  based 
on  heresay  but  on  personal  observation 
and  contact. 

His  comments  about  the  progress  of 
socialism  in  England  and  his  candid 
analysis  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  so- 
cialized medicine  In  that  country  is  both 
enlightemng  and  instructive.  In  taking 
a  definite  position  on  these  important 
questions  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Robert- 
son for  his  couragcoMB  and  forthright 
attitude  and  also  coaipliment  him  on 
bringing  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  message  that  is  replete  with 
facts  gained  through  first-hand  observa- 
tion. His  taik  w«8  most  inspiring  and 
helpfuL  Bxeerpto  from  his  address 
foUow: 

In  a  country  sack  ss  BrMsiB,  wfth  tta  Isng 
history  of  aS^B,  eoBVSBnlsaal  govamsssnt, 
the  revolutionary  changea  wMik  lamm  Satan 
place  aince  1946  liave  caused  publle  opinion 


to  bsesMe  poalttviriy  rMdIed 

cuuespUSBa     ttiat     are     dtaoMMeaUy     op- 

poaed.     •     •     • 

It  is  dlfflcidt.  If  not  impossible,  in  the  light 
of  wtuit  Is  taking  place  m  the  Brltlata  bles 
today,  to  dlscoaa  happanlngi  tliare  wttbont 
becmnlng,  in  sane  assssom  at  say  rate,  en- 
tangled tn  tile  politics  at  the  country. 

However  *  •  ■  I  feel.  unqueattoaaMy. 
that  we.  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  enjoy 
ao  much  that  Is  good  under  oor  eooncMnic 
system,  aa  compared  with  tlie  onMaaSlan  and 
regUnentatton  at  the  people  of  Britain,  that 
one  must  aay  ao — fearliMsly — and  in  no  un- 
certain way: 

We  must  be  warned  against,  and  continu- 
ally on  tlw  watch  for.  Indtvidwala,  aiova- 
ments.  or  agencies  which  would  lead  na  doem 
the  same  road  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  traveling. 

We  must,  though,  as  another  great  demo- 
cratic country,  keep  in  mind  that  the  people 
of  Brits  in  choee  their  particular  form  of 
government  by  an  ovarwhelai 

Tlacre  are  many  people  fei 
who  tiilak  that  the  aait  ganacal  alsetlSB  wMl 
bring  about  a  change.  Anar  having  moesd 
alwiit  amongst  aU  kinds  of  people  there,  and 
making  It  my  biistness  to  taik  with,  and  pat 
direct  quBstlans  to  the  lowliest,  as  weU  as 
the  loftleat  people  of  the  eonntry.  it  Is  my 
present  Ofwaiiiwunt  wUl  be 
bard  to  dislodge.  Much  wUI  depend 
upon  the  turn  of  eventa  between  now  and 
the  time  the  election  takes  place. 

The  question  ot  discussing  sniHailaail  madl- 
dne  in  Britain  preacnts  to  any  apaakar  a 
problem  no  less  formidable  that  the  actieme 
Itself.     •     •     • 

ba  fciglsTTrt,  one  gsSi  10  dif- 
ferent Ideas  as  to  what  they  pay.  and  what 
they  get  for  what  tbey  pay. 

The  main  basia  la.  Iiowever,  that  it  h  fl- 
by  contnimtkuia  froaft  tlie  people, 
with  euaiUlbutiona  from  the  Gov- 
emnient — which  Is  only  another  way  of  aay- 
ing  fnrtlier  oontrlbutUuis  from  tiie  people. 

It  aacsna  all  embracing  in  its  scope  in  tiiat 
it  providea  for  the  pnpiilare  and  ottkers  any- 
thing from  a  aaastl-elnid  lllllng  for  a  tooth 
to  sn  oversteed  woudeu  leg.  Its  coat,  let  me 
assure  you.  Is  crushing. 

It  looks  to  me  that  in  the  Labor  govsm- 
ment's  anxiety  to  "lay  a  golden  egg"  it  baa 
brought  forth  a gigsatts asalal  fmmtt%( .  which 
in  view  of  tlie  acute,  eeanaasle  problems  with 
wlUch  the  country  Is  faced,  may  prove  diffi- 
cult to  nourish  and  keep  alive. 


To  be  fair  It  must  be  said  ttat  tts  ma- 
jority of  the  folks  tlmt  I  taftad  to  In  Bag- 
land  and  Wales  liked  the  plan.  It  must  be 
said.  too.  tliat  many  doctors,  dentists,  etc.. 
favor  the  plan  for.  although  It  haa  regimented 
and  harassed  them  with  ail  kinds  of  foraaa 
and  documents,  it  tias  also  provMad  thiaaa 
with  Inereaeed  and  immatabie  incocaes.  On 
ttie  otlier  hand,  many  of  the  country's  finest 
medical  men  want  no  park  of  tt.  My  own 
opinion  is  tliat  no  plan  can  bops  to  succeed 
and  acccxnpll&h  the  piirpoee  for  which  it  Is 
formulated  unless  it  has  the  support  of  the 
medical  profession.    I  do  not  believe  tliat 

medleai  profeaalaa — that  Is,  all  the  medical 
profession,  tncixidlng  the  top-fligbters,  medi- 
ocre, and  cvdlnary — unless  some  ways  can 
be  tooad  whereby  doctors  can  aerve  the 
country  and,  at  the  aame  time,  retain  a  very 
large  measure  of  that  which  traditionally  be- 
longs to  private  practice.  Wbsthar  a  for- 
mula for  an  arrangement  of  tills  cliaracter 
could  be  found  I  do  not  know. 


Returning  to  thS  Brtllah  scene.     * 
I  beUeve  that  one  wevM  be  safe  in  expr 
tng  the  opinion  tliat  socialized  medicine  is 
there  to  stay. 

•  •  •  .  •  * 

lii  aij  iiUniiiii  II  siiiifSli  nrr" — *  *^ — " 
Impoaslble.  for  a  party  not  io  be  elected  In 


•nd  oX  Ui«  wmr.    One  cannot,  nowtw.  ex-       pian  hocv 


y  v>mw  wyuxHJLft 
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today  that  <Ud  not  bav«  In  lu  pUt- 
falrly  aam^ntmmtn  program  dlnctMl 
a  wcUatv  ■(■«•. 

•  •  •  • 

la.  fou  know,  tba  powlblUty  that 
la  tlMlr  aniitty  to  help  tb* 
r  ■rtfcJBi  irf  thair  aaslacy  to 

to   tagWatloo    ai    a    paternal    na- 


whathar  ttUt  !■  ao  or  not.  tt  would 
r»a«onahH    that    tafcra    ulrinf    tha 
pwipla  to  ■■111 in  a  projact  ao  lni»i—  and 

: »u 

%o 

a( 

laaMaM 

eoat  would  ba.  Ooa  tllwt  to  eartaln.  what- 
•««r  tha  eo«t  la.  It  It  folDC  to  ba  boma  b; 
tha  tazparar  In  thla  raffard  wa  khould  kaap 
ta  mlad  that  today  In  Britain  tha  Oovtrn- 
%%  tafen  tnm  tha  paopl*  40  pareant — 
of  CS.  or.  In  oar  imatpmm.  tt  ovt  of 


I 


yo«  that  1  oat  ot  avary  10 
0t  tha  ™~*«-^  pofmlatlon  of  Oraat  Brttaln 
la  in  tha  amploy  of  womm  biaucli  of  ctTil 
you  vtll  have  soma  tdoa  of  tha  mmm- 
Joto  ihat  U  InrdTad  in  tha  ovonlcht 
in  lounlrtw  whara 
ar*  undMtakHi. 
tt  OMvn  to  aa  that  tha  ehlaf  naaan 
wliy  w  paopla  on  thts  otd*  ara  ao  iinloi 

JmoUmt  iMi^  IB 
to  what  aataat 
wa  ara  bainc  ^ad — or  puahad — In  tha  sama 
dinctlaa, 

•  •  •  •  • 


a  graat  tiMnrritlB  eountry.  wa  wum 
to  vottBitary  vyafeMM — if  wa  do.  lat 
iM  adhwa  to  tham.  and  ac«  to  tt  that  noth- 
laf  allan  to  tha  graat  fraadom  of  which  wa 
boart  !■  allowad  to  craap  In. 
I  aa  of  tha  oplatea  that  wa  fratarnaU 

that  amacfea  9t  ao- 
Thla  la  aaeaMary.  and  wa  ahould 
i««ard  tt  aa  our  ditty— 

I.  BacMHa  aavy  iMiaa  la  thtt  dlraatloa  to 
a  blow  at  fwdoaa  and  fiaa  aniwpitao.  To- 
day, wa  an)oy  a  standard  of  llTln^  wtilcb.  I 
baUaaa.  wa  eouM  naaar  hava  undar  any  aya- 
taaa  of  lacloMntatlon  and  plannad  aeooony: 
a  Baeaoaa  it  would  d— troy  a  graat  daal  of 
arhat  fratamaU  hava  totlad  for  yaara  to  tmlld 
op;  and. 

a.  Bacauaa  It  would  awy  danltcly  datract 
from  tha  quality  of  our  eltlMna  •  •  • 
I  ballava  that  ara  ara  all  tha  battar  peopl<' 
kuaa  wa  hava  to  dig  and  work  for  what 


Or.  to  p«it  It  mora  pointadly.  If  tha 
iBf  foarallona  of  Aaarlcana  and  Canadians 
ara  to  ba  brought  up  on  crutch—,  thay  wilt 
■a  to  walk;  jooaaquantly.  they  will 
daiFatop  tha  rlrUlty.  raaourcafulncaa.  and 
,  of  thoaa  who  bav*  gona  bafora  tham. 
who  hava  mad*  tbu  country  tha  graat 
ktry  It  la  today  luider  ayatama  of  buataaaa 

of  pnaran'tarilal  patamaUaa  and  rag- 


TW  P«at^  PracTkB  aa^  tW  Ataaic 
Boa^) 


KXTCN8ION  OP  RKMARK8 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M  KiLGORE 


HI  TSB  tlHATB  or  TBS  UNI'I'B)  8TATB 

Thv$4mif.  IsevUmber  2$  (leoUUtim  4a9 

of  Saiurdav.  September  }>.  IU$ 

Ux.  KILOORX.    Mr.  PrwMcnt.  I  ask 
.  to  havt  prlnt«d  In  Uw 
tf  tlw  Kaoot*  an  axticit  bf 


Anne  OUare  McCormlck.  enUtl«d  "The 
Potnt-4  Program  and  the  Atomic  Bomb." 
ptibUshed  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  28.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo. 
as  foUows: 

Tax  Poxjrr-4  PaocaAM  un  raa  Atomic  Boata 
(By  Anna  OUara  HfcCormlck) 

It  to  raportad  from  Washington  that  Preal- 
dant  Truman's  proposal  to  Implement  hia 
famous  "^polnt  4."  almad  at  tha  develop- 
BMOt  of  backward  areas.  wUl  rtin  Into  stiff 
opposition  In  Congress  because  of  the  dU- 
dOBUre  that  Russia  la  able  to  produce  atom 
bomba  When  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Webb  appeared  before  the  Houac  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Cocnmltrec  yesterday  to  prsasnt  the 
plan,  which  ranks  high  In  tha  admlnlstrs- 
tlon's  world  recovery  program,  ha  met  some 
opposition  and  a  good  deal  of  indifference, 
the  latter  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  thoughu  of  hla  audience  were  centered 
on  the  new  development  In  the  military  pic- 
ture. SInca  tha  news  of  Ruaala'i  bomb  waa 
ralaaaad  Coacraaa  to  in  a  mood  to  goT  ahead 
with  tha  ama  program,  and  capaclally  to 
apaad  up  atoaslc  raaaarch.  but  at  the  ex- 
paoaa    of    pcritttcsl    and    economic    dafansa 

ICr.  Webb  and  Aaslatant  Sacretary  Wlllard 
Thorp  were  the  first  of  a  line  of  admln- 
totratlon  spokeamen  who  will  appeal  for  ac- 
tion on  point  4  bafora  Oongrsas  adjouma. 
Ifr  Webb  deacrlbed  tha  program  aa  a  laodsst 
start  toward  "an  enllghtenad  businesslike 
sttampt  to  aolve  one  of  the  moat  crucial  prob- 
lema  with  which  our  world  to  confronted.** 
It  calU  for  M5 ,000.000  to  tnlttota  work  to 
daaalop  raaourcea  and  raise  IlTlng  standards 
In  uaderdareloped  countries,  part  of  the 
money  to  ba  the  United  States  contrtbutlon 
to  a  United  Natlo^  fund  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  part  to  be  spent  directly  on  proj- 
ects sponscaad  by  thto  country 

^3tnt  4  to  tha  core  of  the  "bold  new  pro- 
gram" which  Ifr  Truman  preaented  In  his 
Insugural  addreas  ss  s  necessity  of  world  se- 
curity. It  was  hailed  at  the  time  ss  s  kind 
of  long-term  sequel  to  the  **—*»*"  plan,  de- 
algncd  to  increase  avallsbia  atocfcs  of  raw 
matsrlato  whUa  laying  ths  foundatlona  for  a 
democratic  coder  among  hitherto  exploited 
paoplss.  But  now,  Judging  by  the  dnt  reac- 
tions of  some  Republican  members,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Oommlttea  is  engrossed  in  other 
means  of  aectirlty.  There  to  little  likelihood. 
It  to  aald.  that  point  4  wUl  ba  aarknasly 
mxKh  Isas  sctad  an.  In  the  present 


aoMB  A  POLITICAL  WSAFON 

The  SoTlet  stratagtota  wUl  be  pleased  by 
They  bave  rsther  nonchalantly  adnut- 
ted  that  they  have  tha  atom  bomb,  have  had 
It  sines  1947.  Indaed.  b«tt  otharwtoa  they  hsrs 
mada  no  grant  point  of  it.  in  Moacow  or  Jiara 
in  tha  Unltad  Nations,  where  the  sttantlbn  of 
the  Assembly,  like  that  of  Ooogiess.  aeema  to 
ba  dtotracted  from  other  lasuss  by  thto  new 
Itam  on  the  sgends.  Tet  RussU  has  not  yet 
aaaployad  her  other  military  weapons  to  gain 
bar  aiMli.  and  nothing  st  the  momaat  sug- 
gaats  that  aha  will  use  the  atomic  weapon 
any  differently.  The  atom  bomb  will  not  Im- 
pall  tba  USSR  Into  war.  Only  If  the  Poitt- 
boro  daeldss  on  war  will  the  bomb  be  an  sll- 
Important  military  factor. 

At  praaent  tt  to  mainly  a  political  waapou 
in  a  political  war.  Tba  record  ahowa  that 
tha  Soviet  Union  prafars  political  warfare 
and  raUas  on  it  for  vietory.  Why  not?  Can. 
■sdsn  aaath.  who  had  sscapikaial  oppor- 
ttinttlH  to  study  Sorlat  tacUcs  dtntng  hto 
tn  Moscow,  reminded  a 
of  llsasrys  o^esrs  laat  Sunday  that 
bsgan  manauvartng  for  a  good 
poatwar  poaltlon  before  tha  laat  war  was  iron 
and  hsTa  acquired  far  BMra  tcrrttory  by 
polltlaal  prssaurs  than  tbe  Bad  analaa  eon- 
la  battls. 


Tha  striiggle  with  Tito  to  a  ease  In  point. 
Thto  to  by  far  tha°  greatest  provocation  to  tha 
use  of  force  the  SoTtot  GoTammant  has  en- 
oountarad.  It  to  met  by  tha  threat  of  armad 
Intsrrantlon.  snd  a  graat  parade  of  srms — 
savan  dlrtolons  are  reported  to  be  poised  on 
tha  border. 

TMS  OJTLT  aOKS? 

In  tha  SoTtot  view,  however,  tba  declatva 
battles  ara  political  battles.  If  Russto  can 
uae  Vbm  atom  bomb  to  divert  the  west  from 
lu  polltteal  program,  dsalgncd  to  build  up  a 
community  of  free  and  prosperous  nations, 
it  will  be  a  great  victory.  The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don reports  on  spparently  good  authority 
that  American.  BrltUh,  and  Canadian 
acleirtlats  know  the  type  of  bomb  the  Rus- 
sians aiptodsd  and  the  time,  place,  and  force 
of  tha  aiptaMoB.  Tbase  experts  aaaume.  he 
says,  that  tt  waa  a  pltttadum  Itoaton  and  that 
In  tha  experiment  the  Russians  destroyed  tha 
only  bomb  they  have  and  probshly  most  of 
the  Plutonium  in  their  poasasakm. 

There  will  be  others,  of  course,  but  If  the 
ftrat  detonation  can  start  a  chain  reaction 
that  wUl  frighten  western  pavasnaMats  Into 
cutting  down  their  plans  for  raeonatnictlon 
snd  weakening  their  political  defenaes  for 
the  sake  of  concentrating  on  military  meaa- 
uras,  that  one  bomb  will  be  more  powerful 
ss  s  political  than  as  a  military  instruaiant. 

There  is  not  much  danger  of  that.  Tha 
Unltad  States,  which  to  obliged  to  lead  Its 
mora  vulnerable  allies  in  the  political  fight. 
takes  the  bad  news  from  Russia  with  reniark- 
able  calm.  Actually  it  to  not  such  bad  nsws 
as  it  would  hsve  been  2  yeara  ago.  bacausa 
other  means  of  defense  and  restotancc  have 
been  immensely  strengthened  In  the  mean- 
time. The  political  war  has  paid  dividends 
for  us.  too  The  wast  to  nearer  s  community 
todsy  than  anyone  would  have  believed 
possible  even  last  year.  Thto  to  no  tuns  for 
Congress  to  play  tha  Sovtot  game  by  tossing 
point  four  sside  for  the  atom  bomb.  Thto 
U  the  time  above  all  others  to  make  tha 
utmoat  use  of  all  the  political  weapons  in  our 
armory. 


Umbus  Jcf  craao 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or   .VCW  JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  29.  1949 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcokD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  George  J.  Chryssikos.  en- 
titled Thomas  Jefferson." 

Mr.  ChryMflUM.  a  resident  of  East 
Orance.  N.  J.,  and  a  member  of  the  bars 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  Washington.  D.  C.  in  his 
spare  time  from  his  professional  obliga- 
tions has  occupied  himself  wi.h  the  prep- 
aration of  this  essay  in  appreciation  of 
Jefferson's  intellectual  keenness,  wide  po- 
litical knowledge,  and  power  of  expres- 
sion. Jefferson's  activities  and  deeds  in 
the  several  high  posts  he  discharged 
with  distinction  should  receive  the  wid- 
est possible  publication  amcni?  our  peo- 
ple as  an  inspiration  and  emulation,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Chryssikos'  essay  is  well 
worth  resding. 

THOMAS  JOTXaSOM 

As  wa  study  the  caraars  of  f  amotis  man  Ilka 
Jefferson  are  ara  presently  swara  of 
diOcuiijf;  What  to  grsatnsss?    Wbst 
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to  ft^Avmf  Where  Is  the  dividing  Him  be- 
tween the  nultKntfe  uakaowa  aad  unaam- 
snd  the  one  ta  a  ntUilon  who  rises 
the  common  tevd?  Bow  shall  we  set 
the  metes  snd  bounds  of  the  exoeptloaal 
amid  so  much  medkxrtty?  Of  one  thing  wa 
may  ba  certain :  Neither  greatness  nor  ganlus 
will  svar  be  cribbed,  eabteed.  or  conltaad — 
by  btrth.  by  clreiiiiiatawas,  even  by  oeca- 
slcnal  lapae  of  error.  There  saems  to  ba  an 
Innate  drive  or  tendency  In  great  men.  In 
man  of  genius,  which  will  not  be  denied  by 
anything  of  tha  earth,  earthy. 

Lat  ua  glaaea  at  a  few  words  from  two 
or  three  great  a>cn.  who  without  a  thought 
that  they  vara  deOnlng  themaalvts.  have 
given  us  a  clue  here  and  there  to  guide  ua 
m  our  quast.  Shakaapeare  says  that  "Seme 
ara  bora  graat.  aoma  achla**  greatness,  and 
•oaM  havw  greatnsas  tbrust  upon  them" 
Perhaps,  csily  the  second  type  to  really  great 
for  to  actdeva  greatness  laapUas  far  great^j^ 
mend  value  than  to  ba  bora  great  or  to 
have  grcsxnasa  tkrwat  open  us.  However, 
wharever  sdvcraa  uundltlaws  occ\ir.  It  to  the 
dMlnctlon  of  great  mm  not  to  whimper  or 
eomplain  iinduly  but  to  reckon  with  tham. 
struggle  af&inst  them,  and  finally  tooam^er 
them.  Btotcry  affords  sbxindant  esMBpiea 
of  such  rs  thssa  who  arc  truly  the  salt  of 
the  sarth 

Mapolcon  onoa  obacrvcd  that  genius  to 
that  which  knows  what  to  do  next.  Disraeli 
waa  sura  that  to  think  and  to  Icel  constl- 
tuta  the  two  grand  divisions  of  men  of  gan- 
of  raasoning  and  the  men  of 
ktloax.  liOOCfeUow  went  Into  greater 
drtaO: 

"All  the  means  of  action — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials — 
Lie  everywhere  abotrt  \q.     What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  dear. 
That  Are  to  gwiius." 

Arrange  tbsae  varied  words  In  column 
fsahlon  aad  set  Thomas  JeScraon  in  a  paral- 
lel column  and  you  wUl  quickly  see  a  few  rea- 
aoaa  why  An^eriea  baa  not  lat  ha  name  pass 
from  the  recoUacttaB  of  asaokind  For.  in 
tha  phraae  of  ttoa  Bard  of  Avon,  Jefferson 
was  not  born  great  unless  Indaed  we  are  of 
that  group  of  psychoiogists  who  bcltovc  that 
we  becone  what  we  ara  by  inheritance. 
Wiih  aU  such  men  greataeas  to  Inevitable 
And.  of  couraa.  there  to  mora  than  a  modicum 
of  truth  m  thto  lor  It  doss  osaka  a  dlflsrcnce 
whether  or  not  wa  ara  wsO  bora.  JaCcr- 
aon  s  graataass  nMv  better  ba  cosksidafad  as 
of  Sbaksspaara's  second  type — he  achieved 
grsatnsas.  He  certalaiy  did  not  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  hhasaaapt  In  tJre  sense  that 
he  was  lucky  anough  to  have  beca  b(»ni 
In  a  day  and  generation  which  oouM  uaa  hto 
unique  gllu  to  the  full.  That.  It  to  true, 
to  sonMtaing  vary  fortunate  for  any  man. 
We  often  hear  It  said  thai,  such  and  siich  a 
person  was  bom  a  generation  too  soon  or 
too  late.  Not  so.  Thomas  Jefferaon.  Ha  was 
born  at  the  right  time  for  hto  geuiua  to 
sAoresce  to  lU  best.  There  are  mysucs  who 
will  tell  you  that  thto  ta  the  way  of  Almighty 
God.  that  raaUy  graat  nsen  ahould  ba  bom 
whsa  antt  irtMre  they  may  do  most  (or  h\iman 
kind.  It  would  almoat  aeem  so  in  tha  case 
of  Thomas  JeCerson. 

Thto  penman  of  tha  Amrrfatan  Revolution. 
as  ha  to  SI  Basil  III  ss  caUad.  waa  not  a  ganius 
of  tha  Wapoiaon  aorv— ona  who  knew  what 
to  do  nan — not  invariably  at  any  rate.  One 
may  wit  rightly  expect  anybody  to  have  all 
the  qualities  that  mark  hto  type.  But 
Thomas  Jefferson  does  aiuwer  to  Dtoraalis 
deflnltioa:  'A  man  of  rtaanniin  and  a  man 
of  imagination."  Ln  ttaaae  be  was  superbly 
to  do  the  work  of  hto  day  snd  place, 
we  compare  him  with  Longfellow's 
man  of  genius  we  And  that  he  fits  the  pst- 
tem  almost  perfectly.  It  was  given  to  him 
above  all  others  of  hto  period  tn  America  to 
take  the  shapeless  masses,  the  materials — 


men  snd  Ideas  that  lay  eiwi; where  about 
hfm  and  ft  ekeaps  thto  flint  into  rijalsl. 
bright  and  clear,  thrcugb  the  wrtttaa  word 
that  bas  sat  fifed  to  this  day  aa  tba  bast  ez- 
praaalaB  of  bunaa  aaplratloa  in  tbe  political 
sphere  of  setlon.  That  Are,"  says  the 
American  poe<.  "to  genius."  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son had  that  fire,  and  had  tt  abundantly. 

Americana  have  been  blessed  with  their 
fun  siua*  of  greatneaa  aad  of  genius — the 
two  aie  atBMMt  indtottaftifabahle  aad  aiald 
into  each  other  by  hnpaueptible  gradatkns. 
In  one  way  or  another,  the  founding  fathers 
of  thto  Republic  were  men  who  measured 
up  to  aU  the  eloquezrt  words  just  cited,  from 
Shakespeare  to  Longfellow.  Wa^lngton. 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson  were  posstbly  the 
only  three  who  touched  most  of  the  heights 
of  genius  and  of  greatness.  It  to  a  gtx>d 
thing  to  consider  them  together,  mere  or 
less,  and  to  note  the  llnea  that  mark  them 
from  each  other.  Such  a  study  gives  us  per- 
spective, gives  us  s  measuring  rod  of  worth. 
For  many  a  man  arhile  great  in  and  of  him- 
self shines  brighter  or  not  ao  bright  when 
seen  tn  tba  light  of  hto  contemporaries.  He 
rises  or  faUs  by  comparison. 

In  the  formative  period  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerlcs  there  were  not  a  few  whom 
erery  schoolboy  recalls  at  once  when  their 
names  sre  spolun.  We  have  mentlonfcd  just 
three,  and  that  will  be  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose at  this  moment.  Wssbtngton  was  great 
ss  s  soldier  bm  perhaps  greater  ss  a  sUtes- 
msn.  America  was  fortunate  to  have  Mm 
at  the  bead  of  her  armies  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  Revolution.  She  was  more  than 
fortunate  to  have  hto  hand  at  tbe  helm  of 
state  during  the  first  two  Presidential  ad- 
ministrations. Those  8  years  from  1789  to 
1797  were  not  far  from  tba  most  momen- 
tous in  our  history.  A  single  grave  mtotake 
might  have  done  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
country  and.  as  every  candid  htotorlan  will 
admit,  to  the  world  also.  Here  on  these 
shores,  as  Lincoln  istar  expressed  It.  there 
was  the  one  last  hope  of  all  mankind.  It 
may  not  have  been  quite  that  but  It  surely 
approached  It  so  far  as  mortal  sight  could 
see.  The  first  President  of  the  Unltad  SUtes 
had  a  responsibility  which  no  otbar  baa  aver 
had.  No  wonder  thve  to  greater  tmanlmlty 
on  Washington  than  on  any  one  else  In  our 
annato.  It  was  hto  name  which  came  to  mind 
first  when  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  suggested 
as  a  sort  of  American  Westminster  Abbey. 
Debate  might  be  neecsaary  aa  to  others,  but 
not  on  Washington.  Had  net  be  aloaa  been 
elected  to  the  Presidency  tinaiiliaimsly,  and 
rightly?  It  has  been  the  sama  through  aU 
the  years  and  will  be  In  all  tha  days  ahead. 

Ftanklln  occupies  a  poalUon  peculiarly  hto 
own.  He  was  of  b— War  origin  than  Waah- 
Ington.  far  huasblar  than  Jcflarson.  whose 
mother  was  one  of  the  arlstocratle  Bandolphs. 
Uke  the  Father  of  hto  Country.  Franklin 
lacked  formal  education,  which  Jsflaaaon 
had  enjoyed  st  the  College  erf  WlUlaaa  and 
Mary  in  hto  native  Vlrglnto.  Both  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin,  but  not  Jefferson.  he.d 
earntd  part  st  least  of  their  living  In  their 
youth — Washington  as  a  survtyor.  Praukiin 
as  a  printer.  It  was  said  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  that  he  found  Borne  of  brick  and 
left  It  of  marble.  So  may  we  say  of  Franklin, 
that  he  found  Philadelphia  of  muddy,  un- 
paved  streets,  without  the  utilities  of  a  mod- 
em city,  and  left  it  one  <rf  tha  best  In  these 
respecu  that  the  America  of  hto  time  knew 
anywhere.  The  list  of  Franklin  "a  public 
services  would  flU  thto  page.  Whan  tbs  time 
came  for  decision,  he  wss  like  Mapolaon's 
man  of  genius;  he  always  knew  what  to  do 
next.  He  wavered  not  at  all  in  emargoicles. 
As  other  men's  hearts  quaked  with  fear  hto 
was  steady  as  a  headland  on  hto  native  New 
Bnglaad's  rock-bound  coast. 

And  where  then  does  Thomas  jeffecsoc  fit 
into  thto  triptych  of  grcatneas?  How  does 
he  comport  himself,  so  to  apeak,  tn  the 
company    of    Waahlngtoa    anid    ftanklln? 
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lean  Bewilutluo  aad  tbe  rrltleal  period,  but 
to  Bwntkn  tbe  aaeesy  years  following  tha 
e*tabllshment  of  the  Government.  Ralph 
Waldo  Bnerstn  onoe  said :  "Be  to  great  who 
to  what  he  to  by  nature,  and  who  never  re- 
Bilnds  us  of  others."  Jeffersoo  may  have  been 
great  by  nature  but  he  waa  certainly  great 
because  be  never  reminds  ua  of  others.  Hto 
nldie  of  fune  to  hto  i^nd  bto  only  among 
the  many  of  hto  thne.  He  never  eoold  have 
been  either  Washington  or  FrankllB — and 
neither  could  WaahtngtoB  or  Ftanklln  ever 
have  been  Jefferson. 

There  are  no  more  fascinating  lives  anumg 
the  early  leaders  of  Aaiertea  than  Thotnas 
Jefferson's.  Rto  years  spaaaed  the  whole 
period  to  which  reference  haa  just  been 
made — from  befwe  the  Revolution  through 
the  first  50  years  of  the  Republic.  At  the 
time  of  hto  btrth  there  were  13  Brtttor*  de- 
pendencies stretched  along  the  Atlantic  aea- 
board,  each  one  dUlereat  from  tbe  others 
and  In  fact  different  tram  Its  ucaieal  aelgb- 
bor.  At  the  tlnae  of  hto  death,  these  Oolonlea 
had  become  sovereign  States  with  nearly  a 
doeen  more,  all  bound  together  fn  a  F^eral 
Union  extending  a  thousand  mOes  to  and 
beyond  tha  Mtoalaslppl  River,  and  twice  that 
distance  from  Canada  tm  the  north  to  Mex- 
ico on  the  south.  In  great  part,  thto  was 
of  Jefferson's  doing.  At  the  time  of  hto  btrth, 
there  ware  scarcely  2,000,000  in  the  Ihitlsh 
dominioiis  In  North  America.  When  be  died, 
the  new,  free  Nation  numbered  eesfly  fo\ir 
times  as  many.  Again.  It  was  largely  through 
hto  foresight  In  territorial  expansion  that 
thto  was  so. 

But  enough  of  statistics  The  facts  of  life 
and  living  are  more  significant,  for  they 
lagtotar  tha  growth  of  a  people,  not  of  their 
Unds  and  posscaslons.  the  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory they  have,  but  rather  their  splrltxial 
advaacea.  And  here  also  Jefferson  played  a 
maior  roto.  America  had  put  behind  her 
two  devastating  wars  of  liberation;  the  first 
wss  a  civil  war.  the  so-called  American  Revo- 
lution, and  the  aeeond.  usually  known  ss  the 
War  of  18U.  a  struggle  to  gain  aooeea  for  oar 
shipa  at  sea  to  any  hart)or  in  the  world. 
Americans  had  become  self-confident,  aa 
what  country  would  i»t  be  after  ao  great 
an  achleveaaKit?  She  waa  selX-confident  to 
the  point  where  President  Monroe.  Jefferam's 
friend  and  dlaClple,  felt  sure  of  himself  and 
of  the  Nation  be  headed,  and  issued  the 
famous  doctrine  that  beaxa  hto  name  but 
which  to  In  a  very  real  sense  an  axtenetaa  of 
Jcfferaons  views  on  sovereignty.  If  any 
foreign  pow«-  atteaB4>U  to  set  a  conquering 
foot  on  the  Westora  Hemisphere,  declared 
jamaa  lioiu-oe.  America  arill  consider  It  an 
unfriendly  act.  Thto  was  in  IBS.  but  S  years 
before  Thomas  Jefferaoa  waa  laid  to  rest  on 
hto  Vlrglnto  eatate  at  Montlcella.  near  Oiar- 
lottaaviUe.  It  was  an  era  of  good  feeling,  a 
time  of  peaoe  aad  qutot  after  turaKill.  It 
was  a  pertod  for  srt^eh  Thoiaee  Jefleraoa  bad 
helped  toy  tbe  deep  iaandattnne  la  tbe  long 
yaars  that  had  paaeed  alaee  July  4.  17M. 

Now,  a  word  on  the  special  dl^tlaaae  of 
ty%i»  m  our  study  of  the  Ufa  aad  ew  of 
the  Sage  of  MOntlcello.  The  atgatteaaoe 
lies  In  the  fact  that  as  Aeneas  of  old  ecmld 
say  of  the  Trojan  War :  'All  of  which  I  saw. 
and  much  of  which  I  was.'  so  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson might  have  said  of  the  Anierlca  he 
did  so  ranch  to  create:  "All  of  which  I  saw 
and  much  of  which  I  eras."  There  had  not 
been  one  single  great  Issue  during  the  half 
century  pteuedUig  bte  death  on  Mtj  4.  U98. 
which  he  bad  not  aaalf  i  it  In  Aeping  and 
developing.  No  other  statesman  of  hto  day 
could  have  paraphrased  the  words  of  Aeneas; 
not  even  Franklin,  who  died  in  1790;  not 
even  Waahlngton,  who  died  in  17B9.  Only 
John  iSi<«'w«.  who  expired  on  the  same  day 
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Its  In  vhJeli 
truth.  Uwn. 


10  jm^n  tJtm  Vbm 

teT«  indudMl  to  1 
bad  taXta  part.    Xa 

a<  tUt  mwMta  Qi 


to  h««»  taan  tbm 
ol  ttm  ntOmnktkm  at 
ot  tb*  CooaUtutloa 
«f  tlM  Caitad 

on«  ot  tb« 
•  a  man  vho  eoaM 
lUu  •  Kteatlit. 
drvw  Um  plans  for 
buUdinc  with  Uw 
of  •  practical  architect.  pUy  a  Moaart 
vtollix.  r1d«  aXt^r  tb«  bouxMls. 
writ*  •  brief  or  manac*  <w  tntncaU  Uv  cte, 
tfrart  atata  papart  of  axcvptlonal  tmportaxura. 
corraapoodanca  with  dlatln- 
ba  ball  a  doaaa  la 
«f  kMory.  Uw.  athka. 

HMratwa.  aad  tba  ■aauta. 

iMpt  a*  hla  IntaUactual  ttatura.  Re  waa  6 
feat  a  Inchaa  taU  and  strooglj  built.  HU 
pUain  (trrm  «aa  In  sharp  eontraat  to  tha 
attlrt  of  BBost  of  bit  font«mporarle«. 
nnomiallj  winning  and 
tf  IM  addraawd  his  sXares  as  kindly 
aa  Ma  fcUow  tataamrn 

I.  Pranklln.  AdaoM, 
JeSersoA  ranks 
tha  grrat  buUdsrs  of  tha  BaimbUc.  With 
Marahaa  ha  ranks  amonc  tha  prtndpal  sUtas- 
■an  and  Jurlato  who.  haTtog  a  clear  thaory 
aad  a  daap  conviction  In  their 
to  Mold  and  brace  the  In* 
It  Matkim.  Tba  taal  secret  ot  Jefferson's 
hla  Mtmmdlf^  fnrsalglit.  He  saw 
lato  the  pnnclplaa  af  tha 
lai  Its  future  daralopawnt 
any  at  his  eontaaaporarlas.  Aristocrat 
ha  eras,  by  hrsadteg  and  by  training. 
HlwiHistli  in  his  feelings  toward  all 
■ML  It  li  ooa  of  the  Infinitely  ptttful  facu 
af  mm  hkmm  j  that  tha  ConUncntal  Onnfriss 
saw  at  to  strtka  his  noMa  dwunclattow  ot 
slaesry  fran  tha  Daelarattati  of  Xade- 
Fnce.  which  was  largely  the  work  of  hu 
aad  heart  and  hand. 
tha  first  aaoiaant  of  colonial  unrast. 
«aa  a  leader  In  the  struggla  for 
It  eras  he  who  urged  the 
succasaful  maetlnr  cT  representatlTca 
of  aU  tha  colaalas  at  Philadelphia  In  1774. 
PYanklin  bad  suggested  it  20  years 
at  Albany.  N  T 
No  one  but  a  hard  worker  could  have  sc> 
the  many  things  that  Jefferson 
It  la  reportad  that  he  studied 
day  whUa  at  eoQafs.  Ha  knew 
Itallaa.  apanlah.  aad  flwaa  Bis 
ly  glva  ua  tha  saerat  of  hla  many 
:  "Ho  psraon  will  have  oeeaston 
iln  of  tha  want  of  time,  who  never 
ly.  It  la  wotuWrful  bow  much  may 
ha  4aaa  if  we  are  always  doing  "  It  was 
his  srteaUAe  aslnd  that  made  him  say-  "It 
Is  always  hattar  to  have  no  Ideas  than  false 
to  be:ia«a  aattolBg  tkaa  to  bellrTe  what 

neaa.  but  aaaar  patented  anything,  prefer - 
nag  to  flaa  tka  public  the  baaefit  of  such 
lavaattooa  aa  Might  aid  his  fi 
laspcrtaat  than  his  Ini 
was  hla  diisiopisiit  of 
»m  of  moaay.      But.  shore  ersrythlng. 
hla  writings  and  his  speachas  upon  tha 
■wkjact  oC  lakar.  tha  oonrta,  aad  wpac tally 
Iha  riglita  of  mmn.     to  adraaeat 
Maaa  tiMt  vkaa  aay  pofeUc  man 
to  aipt«M  slaUar  aastlBaau.  tha 
a/:«a  of  today  call  him  a  radical. 
ahadwall  ahould  be  oea  of  tha 
vortlif  spota  In  Virginia,  for  It 
aa  tha  IMh  of  AprUlTM.  that 
fthom.     FroBi 

A  BiiintlaiHii.  oa  Little  Mountain. 

rlottasima.  Tk.     B>ery  line  or  this 

by  him.     It  hss  dig- 
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Btty.  beauty.  ala^UcUy,  and  a  dooiaatta  toaa 
ttet  might  «aO  ba  eoplad  by  tha  biilldan  of 

I  a  practical  aad  devoted  farm- 

the  prtndplas  of  rotation  and 

farming    into    this    country,    and 

brlaglag  froei  Italy  a  certain  grade  of  rice 

whlob  ba  BoaaldiMi!  best  suited  to  cooditlona 

la  Oaorgia  Mad  South  Carolina. 

As  third  PraoMaat  tt  our  country.  Jefler- 
son  hated  tha  poiapnus  and  dominating 
spirit  of  aristocracy  and  did  everything  he 
could  to  build  up  what  we  know  ss  the  dem- 
ocratic attitude.  He  believed  that  the  States 
should  have  rights  in  the  Federal  Covem- 
B»ant  and  that  there  should  be  a  suict  con- 
struction of  our  OoaaUttitlosi.  He  was  one 
of  the  moat  ecoaomlcal  of  our  Prasldenu. 
He  reduced  anaa  In  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Thomas  Jafferaop  was  nearlng  the  close  of 
his  tlfty-eighth  year  when  he  was  inaugurated 
in  the  new  Federal  city  of  Washington.  Both 
the  place  and  the  man  were  auggcstlvs  of  a 
ebaptar  in  our  history.  The  stately 
Avenue  of  today  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  footpath  cut  through  the  bushes 
and  briars.  The  contrast  with  the  lively 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  center  of  the  colo- 
nial aristocracy,  was  striking.  The  new 
President  who  had  never  felt  at  home  in  tha 
arutocratic  circles  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, left  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
FMcraUst  regime  behind  him.  Instead  of 
driving  with  a  coach  and  six  to  his  lnaugu» 
ration,  he  walked.  In  place  of  the  speech  to 
Congreas.  so  reminiscent  of  an  address  from 
the  throne,  he  sent  a  written  message  But 
there  was  another  reason  of  course  for  this 
innovation.  Jefferson  was  not  an  effective 
speaker  and  was  great  aaough  to  realise  it 
and  to  set  sccordlngly. 

His  political  views  were  concisely  given  In 
hla  inaugural  address:  Bqual  and  exact  Jus- 
tice to  BMB  of  aeaiy  shade  of  political  and 
rellgloaa  ofdakm:  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  nations:  slllsnces  with  none;  respect  for 
the  rlghU  of  State  govemmenU  together 
with  the  preservation  of  the  powers  of  the 
National  Oovemment  in  strict  accord  with 
the  provuions  of  the  Constitution;  free  elec- 
tions, free  speech,  and  a  free  press,  but  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  as  expressed  in  the  will  of  the 
majority;  reliance  on  a  disciplined  militia 
rather  than  on  a  regular  army  for  the  de- 
fense: public  economy,  honest  payment  of 
our  debu.  encoiiragcment  of  agriculture  and 
commerce;  preservation  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  habaas  corpus  snd  trial  by  Jury;  trust  In 
peraoaotoa  rsther  than  in  force  to  correct 
abuses  and  sstablish  policies. 

Jefferson's  first  term  was  s  successfxil  one, 
and  a  wise  one.  The  Prealdent  was  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  exx>ansion  snd  pur- 
chased the  LouUtsna  Territory  from  Napo- 
leon for  a  mere  song.  That  was  the  greatest 
real  estate  transaction  ever  consummsted  on 
this  earth.  It  was  the  greatest  of  sll  Thomas 
Jefferson's  works.  In  sll  probability,  if  bs 
had  not  been  elected  President  In  1800  we 
never  would  have  owned  a  square  foot  of 
land  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Jefferson  was  more  surprlaed  than  anyone 
else  when  the  Louisiana  Treaty  reached 
WaablngtOQ.  He  had  sent  Monroe  to  pur- 
Orleans,  with  West  Florida.  If 
for  not  more  than  tlO.OOO.OOO  Now 
a  bftl  for  115.000.000  for  the  whole  of 
Louisiana,  a  tract  which  doubled  the  area  of 
tha  United  States.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  excellent  bargain  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Louiataaa  Pvrehaaa  was  shown 
by  the  immediate  fatttortlon  of  the  treaty 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  4  A  few  weeks  later  the 
Hot»a  voted  the  funds  in  the  form  of  an  issue 
of  91 1.290.000  in  S-percent  stock. 

It  was  slso  during  Jefferson's  first  term  that 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Kkpedltlon  was  sent  out. 
In  17S3  be  had  suggsatad  to  Oeorge  Rogers 
Clark,  the  hero  of  Vlaoannaa.  that  ha  form  a 
party  to  explore  the  country  from  tha  MSa- 
slsalppl  to  California.  In  1103  he  aakad  Con- 
to  spproprlau  92.900  to  send  Intelligent 
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with  10  or  12  men  to  explore  even  to 
tba  vaatam  ocean.  Thus  tha  Lewis  and 
Clark  Kxpedltlon  established  our  best  claim 
to  the  Oregon  region  in  our  later  dispute  with 
Bngland.  Otir  foreign  trade  doubled  and  otir 
customs  receipts  increased. 

Meanwhile.  Jefferson  had  been  tritmi- 
phantly  reelected  over  bis  Federalist  oppo- 
nent. Charles  C  Plnciuwy.  His  second  term 
was  very  stormy  and  unaoeeassful.  The  Km- 
bargo  Act.  in  which  ha  oearreached  his  Kxec- 
uttve  suthorlty.  but  worse  of  all  the  humilia- 
tion to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr,  took  place  during  this  second 
term.  Some  of  this  humiliation,  it  must  be 
said  in  all  candor,  he  brotight  upon  himself 
by  his  partisan  atltMda  toward  the  man  he 
had  once  defaatad  for  the  Presidency  by  a 
single  vote.  Even  the  greatest  of  men  stoop 
low  St  times.  It  seems  to  be  Innate  In  hu- 
man nature. 

While  the  Burr  trial  was  proceeding  in 
Richmond,  an  event  occurred  off  the  Virginia 
coast  which  threw  the  country  into  a  state 
of  excitement  such  as  had  not  been  experi- 
enced since  the  shots  were  fired  on  Lexington 
Green.  The  United  Statea  frigate  CHesa- 
peake.  bound  for  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  waa 
overhauled  by  the  British  ship  Leopard, 
searching  for  British  deserters  among  bar 
crew.  When  the  Chesapeake's 
denied  the  presence  of  daavtars.  tba 
caBM  within  close  range  and  poured  a 
broadside  of  shot,  killing  3  men  and  wound- 
ing 18. 

War  seemed  Inerltahle.  Neltht 
sion  nor  war  was  agreeable  to  Jeffs 
was  something  of  a  philosophical  pacifist. 
On  Oscember  17.  1807.  he  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  urging  an  embargo  on  all  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  Immediately  passed  this  by  a  vote  of 
22  to  6  and  4  days  later  the  House  concurred 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  44. 

The  Embargo  Act  was  never  strictly  en- 
forced and  what  the  political  and  economic 
effects  would  have  been  can  never  be  known. 
The  Preetdent  resorted  to  force  to  carry  out 
the  law  and  was  taunted  with  accusations  of 
Executive  tyranny  which  he  had  always  pro- 
fessed to  abhor  but  in  this  Instance  seemed 
to  axampltfy 

Ilia  political  teachings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, after  190  years  of  study  by  mankind, 
still  Influence  the  science  of  politics  in  its 
best  and  highest  sense,  which  is  in  brief  the 
relstlon  of  people  to  their  Government. 
More  than  any  other  doctrines  that  have  ever 
been  proclaimed  since  the  beginning  of  or- 
ganized society,  his  immortal  state  paper 
adopted  unanimously  in  July  1776  stands 
out  unique  and  almost  unassailable.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  a  statement  of  human  rights 
and  political  aspirations  as  the  brain  of  man 
has  yet  produced. 

After  190  years  we  find  all  political  leaders 
coming  closer  in  their  platforms  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his 
lint  lnaug\iral  address.  He  had  already  pro- 
claimed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
a  new  concept  of  government  and  for  more 
than  90  years  he  taught  this  truth  to  his 
countrymen.  Now.  s  century  after  his  death, 
could  he  return  to  view  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tivities, he  would  see  the  Oovemment.  to 
whose  eetabllahment  he  contributed  so  much. 
existing  in  the  same  form  as  he  left  it — the 
oldest  azxl  most  powerful  democratic  govern- 
ment of  lu  kind  in  any  Christian  country  on 
the  globe. 

The  life  and  works  of  Jefferson  show  in- 
deed that  the  "pen  is  mightier  thsn  the 
sword."  All  his  principles  of  government 
and  social  life  were  submitted  to  his  country- 
men by  written  appeal.  He  was  never  known 
as  a  public  speaker  and  was  without  experi- 
ence ss  a  military  leader.  He  addressed  only 
the  reason  and  sense  of  right  In  his  fellow- 
ntan.  He  hsd  confidence  in  the  people,  and 
ba  never  feared  to  trust  bis  causa  to  their 
judgment  and  bis  conduct  to  their  critlclam. 
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Jefferson  has  been  at  tlmea  rather  aeverely 
baodled  by  Aawrlcan  blatorlans.  In  spiu  of 
tbair  raeognliloo  of  hU  inealuahte  serrloe  to 
tiM  cansa  of  liirtaiMiiiUnw  of  hla  correct  and 
vlgotooa  diplnmatia  conduct  in  tha  French 
mission  snd  In  the  ofBee  of  Secretary  of  State, 
hla  mag&iflcent  courage  in  sweeping  away 
tba  polltkr*!  and  ecclesiastical  survivals  In 
the  Isw  code  of  Virginia,  his  skill  snd  con- 
stancy in  the  building  of  a  truly  democratic 
party  in  ths  decade  of  federalism,  there  are 
many  who  still  call  him  "weak,  vacillating, 
insincere,  tricky."  and  who  hold  him  respon- 
slbte  as  well  for  the  unpreparedness  of  our 
country  in  the  War  of  1812  as  for  the  general 
low  tone  of  pablic  admlnlsuatlon  in  the  peri- 
od from  1807  to  the  close  of  the  second  war 
with  Bngland.  The  tide  of  opinion,  however, 
has  lately  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  in 
his  fseor. 

Ws  may  coneade.  as  ws  have  done  in  the 
case  of  Burr,  that  Thoooas  Jefferson  liad  his 
fsulu.  All  men  have,  and  perhaps  public 
men  neoaasarily.  He  was  often  indirect  in 
his  methods  and  dangerously  near  to  duplici- 
ty in  his  words.  He  undoubtedly  assumed  a 
"war  posture"  for  the  sake  of  coercion  when 
he  had  no  idea  of  fighting.  Tet  be  was  in 
adtaaee  of  his  Congress  in  the  matter  uf 
P»««— 1  defense  and  preparedness.  The  em- 
bargo was  not  a  capricious  act  of  Jefferson's  to 
escape  the  '^'^»^^nTT\>  ot  war  or  submission,  but 
a  policy  approead  by  his  entire  Cabinet. 
Whether  war  would  have  been  avoided  if  the 
ICM  forceful  and  leaa  Judicious  Madison  had 
not  succeeded  him  in  the  White  Hotise.  it  U 
Impoaslhle  to  say.  There  are  really  few  "Ifs" 
in  history  that  need  detain  us  very  long. 

All  principles  of  American  GoTemment  are 
summed  up  In  one  sentence  of  Jefferson's 
first  Inaugural:  "Eqxial  and  exact  Justice  to 
all  men.  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  re- 
K^kMB  or  political:  peace,  commerce  and  hon- 
aat  frtaadahlp  with  all  nations;  entangling  al- 
llaaoaa  with  nooa;  economy  in  the  public 
^irprw  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened; 
the  ditruBlon  of  information:  the  arralgnnMnt 
of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reaaoo:  fraa- 
dom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  the  press: 
and  freedom  of  person." 

After  all.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  foregoing 
mta  ttaa  ideal  of  American 

t  tba  tbaory  of  American  life? 

If  It  tfoea.  than  Thomaa  Jefferson  is  justly  en- 
titled to  be  called  one  of  the  greatest  patrons 
of  the  American  Meal. 

When  the  long  shadows  fell  across  Thomaa 
JaC«aon's  life  and  tie  came  to  write  his  epi- 
taph, this  Is  what  he  wrote : 

"Hera  was  burled  Tboosas  Jefferson,  author 
of  tba  Dodadfetlon  of  American  Independence, 
of  tba  Statnta  of  Virginia  for  Religloua  Free- 
dom, and  father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.-* 

ThtM.  did  Jefferson  indicate  the  three  out- 
ita rwH-'g  serricaa  to  poaterlty  for  which  he 
vMbod,  and  tboogbt  bliwelf  entitled,  to  be 
remembered.  One  was  the  founding  of  a 
great  insututlon  of  learning,  a  service  that 
has  stood  as  a  model  and  therefore  bean 
matched  by  many  others  before  and  since. 
Another  was  the  phrasing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  an  assigned  task  that  might 
have  been  performed  effectively,  though  per- 
hapa  not  so  gloriously,  by  some  other  person, 
had  he  not  htm  available.  For  Jefferson 
owed  a  deep  debt  to  the  BnglWi  pbtioantfwr. 
John  Locke,  for  modi  of  hla  f uudainaa^al  po- 
Itttcal  thinking  on  humsm  rights  and  Ukarty. 
The  immortal  Declaration  would  certalaly 
not  have  had  his  majestic  sweep — no  other 
state  paper  In  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  had — but  it  would  have  sufficed.  But 
tha  third,  aad  m  saay  raapacts  the  most  im- 
portant, waa  Jefleraoa'a  aMI-impoeed  service 
ot  drafting  the  flrat  tf  fttTJ  deoaration  in 
all  hiatory,  providing  fOr  tag' i  Iduai  Uberty  of 
aonscience  and  raUgioua  fraedom.  The  idea 
miliiiilli  ii  la  thia  statute  was  put  into  our 
Itltution  snd  is  now  a  generaUy  accepted 
well-understood  attribute  of   American 


It  la  highly  algnlfieant  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's epitaph  omits  all  aieatloa  of  the  fact 
that  be  had  been  Oovamor  of  Virginia.  Min- 
ister to  France,  and  twice  Praaldant  of  tba 
United  SUtea.  That  is  to  say.  he  hUnatff 
choee  never  to  make  mention  of  any  personal 
rewarda  of  anything  that  the  people  had  giv- 
en htm,  but  only  the  s^ilta  which  bis  own 
genius  and  loyalty  had  rendsrad  to  the  oom- 
munity  and  to  the  causes  of  democracy  and 
education  This,  alone,  he  cared  to  remember 
with  joy  and  pride,  and  this,  alone,  he  hoped 
thst  America  herself  would  never  forget.  To 
Thomas  Jefferson,  steeped  as  he  was  In  the 
great  classics  of  antiquity,  Plato  was  ever- 
lastingly right  when  he  placed  the  spirit  of 
man  sbove  the  transitory  achleventanta  of 
men.  Or.  to  ate  the  MWe.  with  which  Jef- 
ferson was  also  familiar  from  ooeer  to  eovsr: 
"The  things  that  are  aaen  are  temporal,  the 
things  that  are  unaeea  are  eternal."  Thomas 
Jefferson  tielongs  la  such  company — the  com- 
pany of  Plato  and  St.  Paul.  His  words  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts  not  only  for  his  own 
day  and  generation  but  also  for  all  modern 
men  who  are  determined  to  bold  tilgh  the 
torch  of  the  human  spirit  at  its  nobleat.  so 
that  the  future,  too,  may  carry  on  in  the 
faith  and  hope  that  aU  three  knew  wall 
and  dearly  cherlabed. 


A  Solder's  SoMier  Retir«t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  UND 

OF  pnnrsTLVAjru 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2$.  1949 

Mr.  UND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
September  80, 1949.  Oen.  Jacob  L.  Devers 
retires  from  the  Army.  This  distin- 
guished soldier  will  be  formally  retired 
at  an  elaborate  ceremony  at  Fort  Leslie 
J.  McNair  after  40  years  of  service. 

York.  Pa  ,  claims  him  as  its  outstand- 
ing soldier,  and  rightfully  so.  He  was 
bom  and  raised  In  that  community  and 
was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Military  Acadeony  by  the  late  Hon. 
Daniel  Lafean.  then  Congressmaji  from 
that  district.  In  1906.  graduating  there- 
from in  1909. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine  people  from  York 
are  proud  of  him  and  his  accomplish- 
ment as  a  soldier.  He  is  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous energy,  sound  judgment,  aii 
excellent  administrator,  and  one  who  in 
his  officiaJ  capacity  has  cut  red  tape  right 
and  left  to  gain  his  objective.  Having 
had  a  littie  military  service  myself,  to  me 
he  has  always  been  a  soldier's  soldier. 

He  has  served  in  many  capacities. 
His  latest  and  final  assiimment  came  In 
1945.  when  he  succeeded  General  Stil- 
well  as  commander  of  the  Army  Ground 
Forces,  and  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  training  and  shaping  of  our  coun- 
tr3r's  postwar  Army  force,  and  it  is  recog- 
nised that  our  postwar  Army  is  in  excel- 
lent shape. 

We  from  York.  Pa  .  salute  General 
"Jakie"  Devers  on  his  retirement  and 
wish  him  well  when  he  doffs  the  uniform 
and  dons  civvies.  Appended  hereto  is  a 
short  resume  of  his  promotioa.  service 
record,  and  decorations. 

General  Devers  wa.s  bom  September  8, 
1887.  at  Tbrk.  Pa.  He  was  appointed  to 
the   United   States   Military   Academy, 


West  Point.  If .  T.,  In  1905  and  upon  grad- 
uatkm  was  commissioned  a  tecood  lieu- 
(engnt  of  field  artillery  on  June  11.  IMt. 

He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
on  April  1,  1916;  to  captain  on  May  15. 
1917;  to  major,  temporary,  on  Augxist  5. 
1917;  to  lieutenant  colonel,  temporary, 
on  July  SO.  1918;  and  to  colonel,  tem- 
porary, on  October  24.  1918. 

He  reverted  to  his  permanent  rank  of 
capt&in  on  August  30.  1919,  and  wa^  pro- 
moted to  major  on  July  1,  1990;  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  on  February  26,  1934;  to 
colonel  on  July  1. 1938:  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral on  May  1.  1940;  to  major  general, 
temporary,  on  October  1.  1940;  to  lieu- 
tenant general,  temporary,  on  September 
6.  1942;  to  major  general,  permanent,  on 
October  3,  1944;  and  to  general,  tempo- 
rary, on  March  8,  1945. 


He  Joined  the  Fourth  Field  Artillery  at 
Vancouver  Barrack.s.  Washington,  in 
September  1909.  and  served  with  the 
regiment  at  that  post,  at  Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell, now  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyo.; 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  again  at  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  until  December  1912.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  West  Point  as  an 
instructor,  In  which  capacity  he  served 
untU  August  1916.  when  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islandr  for  duty  with 
the  Ninth  Field  ArtUIery  at  Schofield 
Barracks. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  De- 
cember 1917  he  was  assigned  to  Port  Sill. 
Okla.,  where  he  served  as  an  instructor 
and  assistant  director  of  the  School  of 
Fire  until  Octot)er  1918,  as  executive  of- 
ficer until  March  1919,  and  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  First  Field  Artillery 
unUl  May.  1919. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  Europe,  where 
he  served  in  Prance  and  Germany  until 
August,  1919.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  as 
an  instructor  of  field  artillery  tactics,  in 
which  capacity  te  served  for  5  years. 
Frcxn  September  1934  to  June  1935  be 
was  at  the  Command  and  OeneMtl  Staff 
School.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans..  from 
which  he  was  graduated  as  a  distin- 
guished graduate  in  June  1925. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
where  he  wa«  assigned  as  director  of  the 
Department  of  Gunnery  at  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery School  until  April  1928,  when  he 
assumed  command  of  the  First  Field  Ar- 
tillery at  the  same  po.st.  He  commanded 
that  regiment  until  July  1928.  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  duty  in  the  office.  Chief  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery. He  remained  in  that  oflke  until 
Augtist  1932,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Anny  War 
College  in  June  1933  be  was  or^eirgd  to 
Fort  Hoyle.  Md..  with  the  Starth  Plek! 
Artillery,  and  also  served  as  executive 
oflBcer  of  the  First  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
until  May  li)34.  He  then  served  with  the 
Sixteenth  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Myer. 
Va.,  until  March  1936.  when  be  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  IffUtary 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  He  served 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Academy  un- 
tU June  1936.  when  he  became  gnuluata 
manager  of  athletics. 
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In  Jun«  1939  be  vm  iranif erred  to  the 
Panama  Canal  department  as  chief  of 
staff.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
In  July  IMO.  to  assume  command  of  the 
Washington  Provlaloiua  ■ngade  wtth 
headquarters  In  WashJastflB.  D.  C.  On 
October  9.  1940  he  was  assigned  to  com- 
maxul  the  Ninth  Division.  Fort  Bragg. 
N  C 

On  July  17.  1941.  he  vas  assigned  as 
Chief  of  the  Armored  Forces.  Fort  Knox. 
Ky..  efTectire  August  1.  1941  In  May 
1943.  he  vas  named  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  Forces  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations,  and  on 
December  31.  1943.  he  was  assigned  to 
command  the  north  African  theater  of 
operations.  He  later  assumed  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  deputy  commander  in 
chief.  Allied  Force  Headquarters  and 
davnty  lUpreaM  allied  commander.  Med- 
iterranean theater  of  operations  In 
September  1944.  he  became  commanding 
general.  Sixth  Army  Group.  In  France. 

In  June  1943  he  succeeded  Gen.  Joseph 
W  Stila'ell  and  he  assumed  command  of 
the  AGF  at  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D  C  July  24.  1945.  On  October  1.  1948. 
he  moved  his  headqtiarters  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe. Va..  where  It  is  now  located. 
mrrM»T*.m» 

General  Devers  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished 8er>ice  Medal  with  two  oak 
leaf  duster?  in  1943  for  his  work  in  buUd- 
iBg  19  the  armored  force. 

Tbe  ICavf  aieo  gave  him  the  Navy  OU- 
tiB0irtriied  Senrlcc  Medal  in  November 
IMf  for  his  duties  as  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Sixth  United  States  Army 
Qroup  following  the  invasion  of  France. 

The  Oak  Leaf  CItister  citation  was  for 
•errice  as  commanding  general  of  the 
■ttrofieaa  tbeater  of  operations  from 
May  11  1943.  to  January  8.  1944.  during 
the  period  of  accelerated  debarkation  of 
our  trocpe  in  Incland  preparatory  to  the 
Invasion  of  German -held  Europe. 

General  Devers  was  awarded  the 
Star  Medal  for  leading  h.  Army 
tn  cooperatioo  with  tbe  Air  Wonm 
i0  aebJeve  tbe  oollapae  and  nirreoder  of 
the  enemy  on  the  MoCbem  flank  of  the 
AiUed  ExpedlUooaiy  fbrce. 

He  also  wears  the  following  decora- 
tioni  BrasUtaa  Order  of  MUiUry  Merit, 
with  Rrtsette:  British  Knight  Com- 
mander Order  of  Bath:  French  Legion 
«f  Bonor.  with  Roeette;  French  Crotx  de 
Omiii.  with  Falm:  Polish  Order  of  Vlr- 
tutl  MUltarl:  Chilean  Star  of  Gold; 
Egyptian  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Nile; 
European  Theater  Ribbon  with  five  stars; 
Amencaa  Tbeater  Ribbon;  Army  of  Oc- 
cupatl«allfbboii:  Victory  Ribbon.  Amer- 
ican Defense  On  his  Eurupean-Afrl- 
ean-UMldle  East  Theater  Ribbon,  he 
wean  battle  participation  Man  for  the 
Mkple8-Fr>ggla.  Soutbem  France.  Ger- 
many-Rhineiand.  Boil  Arao.  and  Cen- 
tral Germany  campalfne. 

Oeoerai  Deveni.  In  addition  to  other 
French  booors.  is  an  honorary  cttiaen  of 
Bordeaux,  an  honorary  corporal  of  the 
Franch  Army,  and  U  authoriatd  f 
|>>  Ibyttnia  uf  the  French 
war  >r  the  Third  Algerian  Infao- 


He  hold.^  the  following  degrees:  Bache- 
lor of  science.  United  States  Military 
Academy.  1909:  docteur  honoris  causa. 
University  of  Nancy.  France.  1945;  doctor 
of  laws,  honorary.  WUllams  College.  1946; 
doctor  of  military  science,  honorary. 
Norwich  University,  1947. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  include  herein  the 
following  article  on  General  Devers 
which  appeared  in  the  York.  Pa..  Dis- 
patch under  date  of  September  26.  194A: 
Two  Thousand   Hxab  Dcvcas  School   Dsoi- 

CATB) — "No  GKEATn  HONOB."  SaTS  GKNBaAI. 

or  BrnLsnto  Namkd  roa  Hue — Rms  Hzlo 

YOTSaSAT 

0«n.  Jacob  L.  Dcvcra.  chi»t  of  tbe  CTnlted 
Statoi  Army  field  forcM.  toon  to  retire  stood 
yesterday  before  the  modern,  partly  con- 
strxKted  acbool  building  that  t>ean  bis  name, 
tb*  ftnt  of  tbe  great  men  for  wbom  many 
York  acbool  fc"««^f»»g«  are  named  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  boMir. 

He  told  an  audience  of  approximately  3.000 
persona,  present  for  tbe  dedication  of  the 
Jacob  L.  Devers  Bementary  School,  that 
wbile  today  "the  Army  Is  tbe  largest  single 
educational  Institution  In  America"  tbe  pub- 
lie  school  stlU  "u  the  institution  most  re- 
sponsible for  teaching  our  youth  what  de- 
mocracy Is  and  how  It  functions.** 

Tbe  native  Yorker  and  World  War  11  leader 
upon  wlKaa  thia  and  other  llberty-loTtng 
nations  have  alMwered  their  greatest  honors, 
said  afterward  that  there  was  no  greater 
honor  than  that  paid  to  hHlu  by  York  In 
naming  a  school  for  blm. 

"I  believe  In  this  kind  of  a  memorial. "  he 
said,  "somathlng  useful  for  you  young  fel- 
lows." His  remarks  were  made  to  two  blgb- 
aebool  youtiu  who  had  asked  him  how  it 
fait  to  have  a  fine  school  named  after  him. 
Ba  aald  it  felt  very  wonderful. 

Tbe  general  stood  patiently  on  tbe  speak- 
er's stand  for  more  Uian  a  half  hour  after  the 
earamony  autographing  programs  and  meet- 
ing old  acquaintances  and  scbooloiates.  Ap- 
proximately 35  members  of  tbe  York  High 
flfcboot  eiaaa  of    1908   were   present   for   tbe 


He  was  landing,  he 
on  the  same  spot  where  one*  ther*  waa  an 
old  water -ailed  quarry  bole  which  he  as  a  twy 
and  other  members  oT  the  Park  Street  Ath- 
letic Association  uaed  for  swlmmt.ng  in  tbe 
summer  and  skating  In  the  winter,  never 
dreaming  that  one  day  a  splendid  gymna- 
MUB  would  rise  over  it. 

biforaMd  tbat  claasaa  were  expected  to 
start  In  tbe  buUding  aftar  tiie  Q^titlmm  va- 
cation, be  said,  in  aaawer  to  a  qoMMoA.  that 
be  would  be  iwppy  to  return  as  a  private 
•tttwn  and  address  tiie  flrst  assembly. 

Re  is  to  retire  to  his  Virginia  farm  after 
Septanbar  SO     Re  raaalisi  tbat  be  got  hla 
am  ftmalag  exp^rienoe  plaaltBg  and  fMrtng 
aa  a  vuutb  tn  a  field  ]\iat  wast  of 
which  bears  bla  name 


mjktny-cmomm  riayo«MA»c« 
Kxcept  for  a  few  minutes'  watt  to 
brtjadcast  scbadule  tbe  dedlcatloa 
mowd  promptly  to  schedule. 

At  a  IS  p   m  .  the  iOO-pleoa  Anay  Oround 
Forcaa  Bacd.   under  the  direction  of  Capt 
Cbaeter  g  Whiting,  began  a  «5-minuu  eon- 
cert  program  interspersed  with  two  aaleettaas 
by  a  aoldtarr  ebaras  of  ••  veisaa,  airaeied  by 

ptaase  for  than  aasaUeot 
praaanutloaa  and  rsspoa^sd  at  the  eioaa  of 
achsdmsd  prngisM  witb  the  Teddr 
Picnic,  a  apactalty  for  tbe  cblldrsu 
Ui  which  81e  Ray  Baodoa  and  ggv  John 
Bleetahene  appeared  aa  vocal  aotolstt      Tbe 

le  Paul  Henry 


The 


a   rei 


by  tbe 


opened    with 
eg  Joba   Pb^ 


gouaa's  famotM  march.  Stars  and  Strlpaa 
Poraver.  aftar  which  the  Reverend  Canon 
Patil  S.  Atkins,  rector  of  St.  John's  Protestant 
Bplacopal  Church  and  a  past  president  of  the 
York  City  school  Iward,  pronounced  the 
Invocation. 

Th*  school's  flist  flag  waa  presented  by 
Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Crowl.  past  president  of  the 
Jacob  L.  Devers  Chapter,  American  War 
Mothers,  and  received  by  Richard  E.  Kobler, 
vice  president  of  the  school  board  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds. 

At  tba  bogla's  command,  the  crowd  stood 
with  heada  bared  as  the  standard  was  run  to 
the  top  of  the  school's  mast  by  a  squad  of 
whlte-helmeted  military  police. 

UUS3TS  nrmooucxD 
After  extending  the  school  board's  greet- 
ings. Wilbur  O.  Baker,  president,  introduced 
tbe  following  guests:  Capt.  John  HUI.  Gen- 
eral Devers  aide;  Mrs.  Devers:  Catherine  S. 
Devers.  the  general's  sister;  Mayor  Felix  S. 
Bentzel.  City  Councllmen  William  H.  Walk- 
er. Fred  A.  Schlding.  Herbert  F.  Anderson: 
Dr.  Vlctorli  Lyles.  director  of  elementary 
schools:  8.  Gordon  Rudy,  secretary  of  the 
school  board;  George  W.  Krone,  superintend- 
ent of  buildings  and  grounds:  K.  F.  Ralph 
Rochow.  school  board  solicitor;  Harry  R. 
Lenker  and  J.  Alfred  Hamme.  architects; 
R  S.  Noonan.  builder;  C.  L.  Peterman.  pn9- 
Ident  of  the  first  national  bank  and  General 
Devers*  host;  George  Hubley.  principal  of  the 
new  school,  and  the  following  school  direc- 
tors- Mrs.  Fern  Strlne  Rumpf.  Charlca  W. 
Yaukey.  John  W.  Throne.  Richard  E.  Kohler. 
Moae  Lelbrwltz.  Harry  W.  Kraft,  and  Grover 
Senft. 

cuMs  paxasirrs  poaraarr* 

An  oU  portrait  of  General  Devers  In  mili- 
tary uniform  was  presented  by  Claude  B. 
Larta.  poblielter  of  the  Shsron  (Pa  )  Herald 
for  membera  of  the  York  High  School  class 
of  1906.  The  painting  wUl  be  hung  inalde 
tiM  main  entrance  of  the  buUdlng. 

After  the  rendition  of  an  anthem  by  the 
Army  Ground  Forces  Chortis.  Artbnr  W.  Fer- 
guson, supertnundent  of  city  aelioola.  who 
praaldad  during  the  entire  program.  Intro- 
duced J.  William  Stair,  past  president  of  tba 
York  acbool  l>oard.  who  formaUy  introduced 
Genarai  Devers. 

In  ilia  Introductory  addreas.  Stair  lUted  a 
number  of  native  Yorfcars  wbo  aeblavad  na- 
tional fame  in  war.  selane*.  and  lettan  over 
two  centuries,  but  pointed  to  General 
Devers  as  a  man  who  **aarved  not  only  bla 
own  country,  but  other  countrlea  aa  waU.** 

Pointing  up  his  remark  tbat  the  Army 
la  tbe  largest  alngle  edweatloaal  institution 
tn  the  Nstion.  General  Devers  said  tbat  It 
operate!  39  schools  and  conducts  S60  eovirsea 
fton  which  80.000  atudenu  graduatad  last 
ysar.  Army  oAcera.  be  said,  spend  one-fifth 
of  tbelr  Maw  ta  acbool  and  spend  aa  mtxb 
Mieuliki  graduate  studies  as  do  elvU- 
UBlverslty  candldatea  for  tbe  doctor  of 


coMitoN  rsrvH 
But.  be  said,  civilian  education  la  so  im- 
portant tn  the  individuals  abUuy  to  absorb 
military  Ualning  tiiat.  where  tbe  acbool  bM 
(aiied.  tbe  Army  Ium  found  It  neoemary  to 
give  tbe  leenilg  tbe  nscaaaary  baalc  arboolhr^. 
ba  aald  that  "there  can  be 
la  tbe  world  twtil  there  la 
a  uiiivenai  adoptton  of  a  '"ttwwh  faltb.** 
wbleb  ba  said,  "mmn  ataea  from  a  fuada- 
BHOtal  regard  for  tboae  atbleal  and  moral 
■sure   tbe   rtgbta  oC  ama 


to  tble 

realtea 
a  world 


this   a  faith   In   a   way  of  Ufa 
has  today  and  whtcb  seboola 
and  invigorate,  clving  strengtb 
ta  we  »•  r  wortd-wM» 

of  tbat  faith  e  promtae  or 
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Aftar  tbe 


by  J.  WUllam  Stair, 
uaor  or  ~ 

tbe 


tbe  cattre  aa- 
antbam. 
C. 


Gcraaay's  Evil  Inbentaocc 
EXTQJSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   KTW  TOS« 

n*  THE  B0U8S  OF  RZPRESKNTAT1VK8 
Wednesday.  September  28.  1949 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editc^al  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Septemoer  25.  l»4g.  analyses 
the  fundamental  danger  to  the  hope  of 
wor'.d  peace  and  security  and  to  the 
morale  of  tbe  free  peoples  of  the  acrid  m 
connection  with  any  renewed  German 
nationaUoa.  It  could  be  as  dangeroiu 
as  that  which  resuJted  in  World  Wars  I 
and  n: 


S    'SVn.  XKBXBRaJKX 

On  the  e«e  <rf  tbe  Jewiab  New  Year  tbe 
of  western  Oertaaay  racctve  friendly 
from  a  German  President  and  a 
ClmneaUor.  CbanccUor  Adenauer 
■n  to  take  part  In  "Xhe  Intel- 
lectual. aocbU.  and  poUOeal 
of  our  country."  Preataaat 
"Tbe  Jews  wlU  not  forget — tbe  loyal  < 
must  not — but  togetbcr  we  must 
our  evU  inheritance"  These  are  good  worda. 
and  ao  far  aa  worda  are  currency  tbey  must 
bt^^walcooMd  What  the  Jews  ot  Germany— 
and  people  everyvbeve  wbo  raapcct  btnnan 
life  and  digtuty— eanaot  forget  ta  tba  mar- 
tyrdom ol  ncafly  MMJOO  paraona  for  whicb 
a  former  Oe*m«B  CbaaeaUor  waa  raaponatble. 
There  U  danger  that  in  encouraging  the  rtee 
of  a  new  Germany  we  aiuOi  forget  tiie  bur- 
rora  perpetrnted  In  the  name  of  a  previous 
Gctmar.y  It  U  weU  tbat  wa  abould  look 
mto  this  abyaa  from  time  to  tune,  (or  It  muat 
be  forever  a  warning  at  tbe  deptbs  to  which 
human  nature  can  alnk. 

One  at  tbe  teats  of  tbe  new  Germany  will 
be  tta  full  acceptance  of  rellgtoua.  aodal.  and 
racial  equabty.  XT  tbare  la  any  disposiUon 
to  aoftan  tbe  meoaary  at  tba  Nasi  crimaa.  if 
tbeca  la  any  tendency  to  forgive  tboaa  re- 
sponsible for  tboae  Crimea.  If  there  U  any  re- 
vival of  the  vidooB  and  daauuctive  dlscrlm- 
tnatlnns  wklcb  were  the  mUder  pbaae  of 
nailam.  then  we  may  aril  despair  of  any 
rebuilding  of  clvlll»tion  In  Central  Europe. 
We  must,  however,  take  the  words  of  Herr 
Adenauer  and  Herr  Reuaa  aa  meaning  what 
'  they  aay.  The  paat  cannot  and  ahould  not 
be  wiped  out.  Tbare  remaina  a  future  in 
which  the  light  of  democracy  with  Its  tra- 
dition of  run  civil  rlgbto  for  everyone  and 
unwavering  raapect  for  tbe  individual,  can 
ahlne. 


Military  Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


ct 


lATl  OP  tn  mOTSD  STATES 

Fridaw.  Sevtember  39  (legisiaHve  day  of 
Saturday,  September  J).  1M9 
Mr    MAGNUaON       Mr    President.   I 
ask  unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed 


tn  Uaa  AwwgMMt  of  the  Rscoaa  a  very 
e^ceBOT*  adlMlbl  relating  to  the  real 
acute  need  of  ■Onaiy  taswlnf  In  A}a.«ka. 
pubU&hed  m  tbe  WasMngton  Poet  of 
recent  date. 

There  b&tm  no  oblectloo.  Um  edttorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  '.i»  Baooaa. 
as  foUova: 

Anyone  wbo  aace  tL«  p*~  Jtogrxpba  of  mOi- 
tary  buoiinc  ta  Alaaka  taeoatbt  baefe  by  tt:e 
JObii  Cblate  or  Stag  eoght  to  beeone  eon- 
verted  ovemlgbt  to  t>-  need  for  tomnedtatc 
rongiaaatowal  action.  Wbat  quarters  there 
are  on  aaUltary  basea  tn  Alaaks  are  in  large 

and  eaeaes  ttstag  la  rented  af*eii»iiSttnwe 
att  tbe  poet  tbe  eaodmoaa  are  atiwebwa.  A 
tar-paper  aback  wttbttot  plttoiMac  ta  rrtattve 
luxury:  some  faaeUae  are  forced  to  live  tn 
what  look  like  abandoned  tool  afaeds  and 
even  conv<»ted  beer  vans  RenU  of  tlOO  a 
month  for  one  room  are  eoounon— one  quar- 
ter of  tbe  baaaaaant  of  aa  aiiwewplHail  bouae 
renu  toe  MO — in  a  land  where  fresaang  tam- 
pe-^atures  are  ti'.e  rule  »  mcnttw  off  tbe  ]Paar 
or  mora. 

Tbe  moBl  ali^dfteaBt  tbtog  la  not  tbat  tbe 
>wneaim'd»«*'>"«  tbemaelves  are  deplorable, 
but  tbat  tbe  lack  ot  bousUig  Is  a  limiting 
factor  on  tbe  number  of  troo^  that  can  be 
autlonad  ta  Aiaaka  R  la  rtdtcuktwa  to  as- 
pand  aaflltary  taelaUatlona  wl 
be  staffed.  Moreover,  tbe  Infii 
rale  u  d<>prcaaing.  atnee  large  niiaihers  ot 
men  cannot  afford  to  brins  depaadeoes  with 
tbem  under  such  conditions.  Oiiiase  Saeve- 
tary  Jobnson  haa  summed  It  up  this  way: 
"Adequate  bcuatag  for  tbe  aatnimum  num- 
ber of  troops  cionaklarad  aaeeaaary  for  tbe 
dcfenae  of  Alaska  wUl  strengthen  their  mo- 
rale and  improve  their  welfare;  and  no  single 
maaaure  wUl  do  more  to  etreagtbea  our 
defenaea  on  that  northern  frontter." 

Appropriations  for  Alaska  are  ooi^taincd  In 
tbe  M14000.000  mllttary  public  works  bUl. 
whicb  has  been  languishing  In  both  Houaaa. 
Cbatneaa  VUMMM  at  tbe  Houae  Armed  Serv- 
loea  OoBuntttee  aald  aome  time  a«o  that  b» 
would  not  press  for  action.  The  pictures 
outrht  to  bring  a  chenga  of  heart.  IncliKled 
in  the  $138,000,000  earmarked  for  Aiaaka  are 
such  drtwUcaliy  needed  tteme  aa  boapitala, 
petroleum  atorage  facUitiaa  and  warebouaaa. 
.\1  though  the  works  blU  is  a  part  of  tiie  Preat- 
dent  s  budget  estimate,  probably  parts  of  tbe 
over-all  project  could  be  lihiiiasU  wttbout 
harm.  But  certainly  military  bowsing  can- 
not be  coaaMared  a  frill 

UndotlbtadBj  there  has  been  some  profiteer- 
ing in  Altiska.  But  tTie  conditions  faced  by 
military  personnel  reflect  the  general  housing 
shortage  there,  and  the  only  prospect  of 
relief  is  in  Oovamment  quarters  for  service- 
men. Construesloo  In  Alaska  is  expensive. 
but  It  win  be  even  more  so  If  niceaaary  work 
must  be  postponed  beyond  next  sununer.  If 
the  def eive  of  Alaska  U  vlUl  to  the  safety  of 
the  United  States — a  proposition  no  one 
would  challenge — then  the  first  eaaentlal  la 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  enough  troopa 
to  man  the  outpoata. 


State  Sales  Tax  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EQON 

or   MO  NT  AM  A 

IN  THE  SINATg  OP  THK  UNXTID  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtember  30  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.    ECTON.     Mr     President.    I    a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


tbt  AwngMlti  of  Uie  Kerota  an  a  nick 
eotltitd  "^our  TVA  8U!es  Hate  Enacted 
Sates  Tax  Lawa."  jiiliitut  In  lbs  Hel- 
ena  tMaot.>    Ii'ia>pen<tBt   iUm^^    of 

1».  1M0 

oo  oblectioa.  mc  artlds 

I  tote  punted  in  tbe  Rsooaa. 
as  follows: 
roca  TVS  arsTea  nava  avacna  •ataa-vax  lawa 

Pour  of  tba  seven  Itatsa  bi  tbe 
Vaney   Autborlty  are*   bave 
taaaa  as  means  of  producing  revenue  atnee 
tbe  TVA  waa  aatabliabed.  Fteraat  S. 
of  nrimkarg.  Orag^  ooonaal  for  tbe 
tlea  at  PbMle  i^t'titr  OiwinUse  tedi 

Montana  AsMdaUoa  of  Ooaa^  Creamle- 
sionara. 

Cooper  aakad  consideration  of  tbla  fact  by 
Moutanana  oppoaad  to  aalea  -tax  anactsaaat 
m  tba  face  of  propoaad  vaUay  autborliiea  ta 
tbe  Mortbwaat.  Of  Buagry  Borea  Daaa, 
Ooopar  said  a  Portland.  Oreg..  newspaper  rap- 
rMwnUUva  ^poke  to  him  eonttdently  of  gat- 
ting  power  from  Buagry  Bores  Dam.  a  fact 
wbicb  be  added  abould  tntaraat  Montaaatta 
who  believe  tbe  powsr  from  tlMt  structure 
srlll  stay  In  Montana. 

Speaking  generaUy  of  vaUey  autborniea, 
tbe  CVA  parttealwty.  Oooper  aald.  "In  80 
yeara  you  may  need  all  tbe  water  in  your 
State,  and  whether  aotborttlea  are  created  or 
not.  itopa  wlU  be  taken  to  Aood  your  valleya." 
and  powar  and  water  exported. 

Much  of  the  dlj>ci«saliui  at  the  meeUag  was 
eoncemed  with  revamping  of  tbe  pries nt 
CVA  bill  ao  tbat.  should  It  paaa.  tax  revenuea 
would  be  protected  for  local  goTemsMntal 
units  Bert  Weinrlch.  of  Culbertaon.  IB 
cbairman  of  tba  committee.  Prom  Welana, 
Lipvla  and  dark  County  CommiaatorMr  Paul 
Knapp  and  AsaoeMrttoa  Oeunaal  William  A. 
Brown  attended. 


ne  Welfare  Stale 


ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  aeLAWAae 

IN  THK  SXNATS  OP  THI  UNITED  ST  ATM 

Friday.  Srplrmber  30  (le(Hslative  dag  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr  WIIXIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobs  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Fucxtson)  on  the  Blair 
Moody  radio  program  on  September  17, 
IMS.  dealing  with  the  welfare  state. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoui, 
as  follows: 

This  should  tie  an  Invaluable  forum.  Prom 
it  wa  may  get  aome  idea  of  what  the  welfare 
state  really  la.  So  far  it  has  been  merely  a 
tric<c  political  catch  word,  given  a  "pie  in  tbe 
sky'  flavor  by  Its  advocate.  In  the  abaenca 
at  a  concrete  definition  thoee  who  f*nir  a  cer- 
tain concept  ol  It  can  only  sUte  tUat  wliicb 
tbey  fear. 

I  say  tbat  ao  far  It  haa  been  merely  a  triek 
pbraae.  becauae  everyone.  I  suppoae.  wanU  to 
protnote  human  welfare.  Our  Constitution 
waa  framed  to  promote  the  geneml  welfare. 
CertAlnly  no  parly  and  no  man  bas  an  exclu- 
sive concern  In  that  field. 

Tbe  lacue  U  what  the  general  welfare  ac- 
tually repreaenu.  and  bow  It  U  best  pro- 
moted. 


ASMS 
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ay  pMt  I  ttotak  Um  ttn»nU  vcifu^c  t« 
i  of  tndtvMtaala'  wtfar*  and  that  iruxi- 
valfar*  i«ali  ta  mftn  •  tmOom  <d 
I  think  tte  fMMral  «*Uar«  to  pto- 
by  pi  nainMin  lailTklaal  opportunity. 
lb*  otvi  .rtuntty  for  vrttf  BMa  to  wakm  thu 
•  '  orld  for  lihn— If  and  hto  fMowaaan. 

I  Utu^m  UM  rolo  of  ■BwaoMnt  to  to  protect 
that  opporttnktty.  to  curb  anj 
nlUMM  that 
It  b*  a  aoaaaatftlou 
ta  ttoa  haadi  of  eorporatlooa.  unloas.  or  (ot> 

Aa  wr^ry  peraon  ItTtng  today  mtiat  know. 
tha  grvat  btiman  toaua  of  tbcaa  tlinaa  rwot^w 
abottt  man's  fiaadom  and  hto  accurtty.  Both 
ar«  daairad  Tbay  ara  not  taooaipatlb'.e  Bm 
the  veif&r*  ctata  eoaarpt  vkileh  I  ■««  la  a 
tnwrrnMntil  operation  wbaraby  aaeurtty 
viU  oa  fuarantaad  to  the  lodirtdual.  bat  at 

to  a  eertain  K.mt  at  which  tha  gahi  la  wcu- 
rtty  for  t  .dual  la  leia  than  hU  loaa  of 

llbart>  I  .r  w  iue  welfare  atate  concept  be- 
aaoaa  I  fear  it  bmmI  Boeeaeanly  croaa  tbat 
po.nt 

The  welfare  atate.  aa  I  aae  It.  aaya  tbat  tn- 
ity  U  not  the  goal  becauae 
rtll  provide  aecurlty.  By 
Ita  oparatioaa  It  will  define  and  guarantee  In- 
dividual  welfare 

CunoualT  enough,  the  word  "welfare**  has 
a  aaeoodary  meaning  la  America.  During 
raltof  daya  it  aaaat  the  dole  And  tbat  u 
jttit  what  the  welfare  aute  adds  up  to— the 
dolj.     The  Ooeenuaent  will  provide  every - 


of  the  welfare  state. 
becauee  it  etlflea  tbe  indUidual  and  bta  Ini- 
tiative, which  have  been  the  source  of  all  past 


bacauee  in  final  tarma 

poltce   state. 
that   term,   and 


I  r 
UunK 


wmau  It 
•ocb  that  to 


of  tha  welfare  sute  are 
•t  woib  you  must  have  de- 
enforcement.    Knforce- 
traUaed  au- 
laavttably 


»t  B>eana 
thertty.    Tha 

to  the  pollea  atata. 

"Hka  proof  of  tha  pndrttpg  to  in  lu  eating. 
and  o.  tte  welfare  state  In  lu  ftilflllmer.u. 

I  ba.e  just  returned  from  a  brief  tr.p  to 
■oropa.  The  waUare  state  la  not  a  new  con- 
cept there,  gotag  back  at  leaat  aa  far  aa  Bto- 
marc*,  and  bto  mthleae  Proaalaa  order.  By 
and  larfte.  the  oountrlea  of  Etirope  today  are 
welfare  *tatee.     What  do  we  find  there? 

One  thing  to  that  evory  Buropaan  forwn- 
BMOt  to  pleading  for  mora  Aoaarleaa  dollars. 
If  tbe  welfare  sUte  to  the  answer  to  the 
world's  lUs.  why  to  there  such  untvereal  re- 
liance on  the  producu  of  America's  reaction- 
ary, outatodad  system  at  Individual  enur- 
prtoe;  aad.  If  America  goea  to  tha  welfare 
atate.  where  win  that  concept 
Ita   t.eoeaaary   financial   and 


But  la  Buropa  you  ara  more  than  anythlag 
Boaartnua  of  enaiifhlBg  alee.  It  to  tha  aenae 
af  aoBtrala.  which  exlat  e»etyaheie.  The 
aaaaa  of  iineiiiBiintal  power  over  tha  llvae 
of  paopla.  Tba  tiifiiiaiit  Mgolataa  buy. 
tac  aaOlag.  IiiiiiIIm.  toiparttac.  Ahraye 
there  to  govemaMBt — aad  no  goseraiaot  by 
the  many,  which  to  our  Ideal.  bMt  govern- 
ment t>y  the  few  —the  bureaucratic  few 

Tbto  to  so  bacauee  to  enforce  Ita  aacaaMiry 
decrsee  tha  walXare  sute  mtiaC  oMka  tu 
rti«*M  ta  avary  hooM.  ahop.  eflaa.  and  farm 
n  to«  atoaa  boaatad  ptoddly  that  an  Bng- 
Brtusaa'a  hamm  waa  hto  caaUe  Today,  in 
•"^ct^Wiad  Bagtaad.  ao  taae  than  17  mlntotrtes 
can  enter  tbe  private  taaaa  or  premtoae  for 
Inapaninns.  without  a  aMrch  warrant. 

theta.  tt  aaaaae  lo  aie.  to  tha  great 

•aC  tha  grave  daa^w  «f 
atata     The  welfare  etau  to 
wttl   a*tt  ngbu  aad  tadlvtdttai  Ub- 


when  It  muat  ragUaant  the  Individual 
ta  aeeoaaplUh  lu  purpoaaa. 

I  kaow  the  adeoeataa  of  tha  walfara  staU 
ba  AoMrtca  aay.  ~Bat  wa  will  atop  abort  of 
sll  that."  Buica  whan.  I  aak.  baa  any  gov- 
ernment of  centralised  authority  ever  been 
able  to  halt  lu  growth  or  atop  abort  In  iu 
tracka? 

Relating  to  tbto  matter  of  blgneee  Inherent 
in  the  welfare-state  concept.  I  am  reminded 
of  tha  fable  of  tbe  ant  and  the  elephant 
whw.  were  good  trtonda.  One  day  the  ele- 
phant stepped  on  the  ant,  crushing  out  hto 
life.  When  the  other  anto  protested  the  ele- 
phant was  full  of  remorse:  "But  I  only  meant 
to  pat  him  on  the  back." 

However  all  that  may  be.  we  don't  have 
to  go  to  Bngland  or  to  Europe  to  aee  the 
tulfillment  of  the  welfare  atate.  We  have 
it  at  home  aa  a  blot  upon  our  record  and 
u  a  devaatatlng  condemnation  of  the  wel- 
fare sute  in  operation.  It  to  the  record  of 
our  paUmaltotlc  treatment  of  the  American 
Indiana — tha  Navajoa  in  particular. 

Blaea  about  isao  tha  Navajoe  have  lived 
under  a  welfare  sute — warda  of  the  United 
8t  .'.^a  Government.  The  Oovemment  liaa 
rroTlded  them  security  from  the  cradle  to 
tbe  grave.  But  in  ao  doing  the  Govern- 
ment baa  prohlbiud  the  exerclae  of  Indi- 
vidual intttattva  and  reaponsibllU''  by  vhicb 
the  Naviilo  alght  help  hlmaelf  On  the 
papa-knowt-baat  theory,  the  price  of  this 
Government-lmpoeed  welfare  for  the  Navajo 
t.&5  been  his  complete  leglinanutton  and  bto 
dlalntegratlon. 

The  result  of  that  American  experiment 
baa  proved  for  the  Navajo  Indian— and  as  a 
warning  to  all  Americana — that  a  welfare 
sute  to.  In  fact  and  In  final  effect,  a  police 
aU'^e.  which  means  a  aUU  of  aervltude  for 
all  lU  cltlcena. 


Speech   by   President   Hurrj  S.   Truman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  Misaoou 

Of  THX  BOUSX  OP  RBPHHBNTATIVBB 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr  BOLLINO  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thurs<lajr  evening,  there  was  held  In  the 
congTBtalenal  district  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing civic  and  poUticai  events  of  all 
time.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great 
testimonial  dinner  honoring  the-  new 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr.  Peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  United  States  came 
to  Kjuisas  City.  Mo.,  to  honor  i  man 
wboae  contribution  to  his  party,  his  coun- 
try, aad  Ibe  world  has  t>een  outstanding. 
The  high  light  of  the  dinner  was  a  simple 
and  moving  address  delivered  by  Bill 
Boyle's  good  friend,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Harry  S  Truman  Our 
President  made  clear  in  this  speech, 
which  is  Included  herewith,  exactly  what 
objectives  he  and  the  great  party  be 
leads  are  flghting  for  and  will  continue  to 
fight  for  until  they  are  sttBiMd: 

Mr  Chairman.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Oovamor 
Smith,  dtotlngutohatf  guaau.  and  ladle*  and 
gentlemen:  To«  kaov  I  mm  highly  pleased 
that  the  Ooramora  d  thaaa  adjoining  Butaa 
to  Mtoaourt  aad  Kaattieky  ara  hare,  ^t  to  a 
tiaaHMAoaa  feaaMea^  however,  for  a  man  of 
my  ability  to  hava  to  follow  a  galaxy  of  orators 
•ucb   as  have  pracaded  me.     There   was   a 


friend  of  mine  from  Vanaont  told  me  a  whUa 
ago.  if  he  could  apeak  Ilka  that  Vice  Preal- 
dent  he  would  carry  Vermont  in  the  Demo- 
cratic column.  I  don*t  know.  I  think  that 
to  taking  in  a  lot  of  territory. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  be  here  to  take 
part  In  thU  celebration  to  honor  mr  friend. 
BUI  Boyle  BUI  to  all  right.  Dont  let  any- 
body tell  you  differently.  I  waa  told — this 
was  whtopered  to  me  by  an  expert  In  the 
bUBlneee — that  In  all  probability  I  wouldn't 
get  a  bite  to  eat  here  becauae  tbey  bad  every- 
body In  Ulsscurl  and  Kansas  and  Oitlahoma 
and  the  surrounding  SUtes  here  for  dinner 
and  that  there  were  not  enough  waiters  In 
tbto  part  of  the  world  to  aerxe  them  all.  but 
they  were  fooled.  They  did  an  excellent  Job 
and  I  got  aomethlng  to  eat  and  It  waa  all 
right.  So  did  everybody  etoe.  And  I  liked 
that  music  I  liked  thto  Beg&n  boy  (PhU 
Regan,  singer)  down  here  He  knows  how 
to  do  tt.  More  than  that  he  to  a  darned  good 
Democrat  and  he  always  comes  to  the  Demo- 
crats wheti  they  aak  blm  and  serves  tbem 
just  like  he  did  tonight. 

JX8TS  WTTH  miatrt 

It  to  great  that  so  many  friends  have  turned 
out  to  honor  you.  BUl.  We  are  glad,  and  very 
glad,  that  we  have  managed  to  get  our  dto- 
tlngul<hed  Vice-President  to  vtolt  a  place  in 
Miaaourl  ouulde  of  St.  Lx)uto.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  a  grand  man  and  I  am  proud  that  he 
to  my  friend  and  my  counselor  and  I  am  also 
exceedingly  glad  that  be  to  about  to  become 
a  cltixen  of  Missouri. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this  tiimcut.  Every- 
body who  knows  BUI  Boyle  as  well  as  I  do 
knows  that  he  deserves  all  the  fine  things 
that  have  t>een  said  about  him  tonight  and 
nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  how  fortunate 
the  Democratic  Party  to  to  have  him  aa  our 
new  chairman. 

Thto  to  the  aecond  time  in  recent  years  that 
we  have  had  a  Democratic  national  chalrmsn 
from  Missouri  Tbe  other  one  waa  my  good 
friend  Bob  Hannegan.  He  did  a  great  Job  aa 
chairman,  and  he  helped  me  Into  a  lot  of 
trouble.  He  had  something  to  do  with  get- 
ting me  into  tbe  spot  where  I  am  now.  I 
don't  know  whether  to  thank  him  or  to  spank 
him. 

We  atoo  have  with  lu  tonleht  another 
man  who  dtd  a  great  Job  as  chairman  of  the 
national  committee,  my  good  friend,  the  At- 
torney General.  Howard  McGratb.  He  atoo 
bad  aomethlng  to  do  with  gettlnii  me  into 
trouble,  and  Howard,  and  Bob  and  BUI.  if  you 
don't  undersUnd  bow  you  became  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  committee  I  can  take  you 
out  behind  the  scenes  and  tell  you  how  you 
got  there. 

nuiaxD  AS  nuzKDS 

All  these  men  are  friends  to  tto  to.  You 
never  have  to  gueas  where  they  will  be  in 
a  pinch  They  are  there  when  you  need  them 
and  that  u  the  kind  of  friends  I  like  to 
have  around  me. 

The  chalrmanablp  ct  the  Democratic  Party 
to  a  moat  imporunt  jfllce.  That  to  because 
the  poUtlral  party  to  the  American  way  of 
getting  things  done.  Our  political  parties 
are  the  meaiu  through  which  our  people 
make  tha  chotoa  at  going  forward  or  back- 
ward, or  haalat  a  taaamment  for  the  peo- 
ple or  a  reactionary  government  for  special 
tataraata.  We  oitoaed  that  last  fall,  thank 
Ood.  The  Democratic  Party  la  the  party  of 
progreea.  tbe  party  of  the  people,  the  party 
that  uiaa  to  eerve  all  tbe  people,  not  Just  a 
fev  of  them.  To  keep  the  Democratic  Party 
the  party  of  tbe  people  we  must  be  sure  tlut 
the  man  who  lead  our  party  have  a  deep  faith 
In  tha  people  and  a  firm  devotion  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare 

I  waa  delighted  when  the  Vice  President 
decided  to  explain  to  you — y9u  needed  no  ex- 
planation, you  DemocraU  don't,  but  some 
of  you  Republicans  who  are  here  do  ne«<l 
an  espUnatlon  ut  what  general  welfare 
meana — and  I  aa  mora  than  happy  to  aaa 
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A  Urge  number  of  my  Republican  friends 
here.  Tbey  expected  to  come  here  and  waep 
with  me  after  last  November,  but  they  are 
here   to   celebrau   with   ma   nam.    Tbat   to 

nice. 

I  think  of  no  one  who  baa  a  laetter  oppor- 
tunity for  public  aervlce  than  the  man  who 
serves  as  natlftnvi!  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  national  chairman  of  tbe 
Democratic  Party  to  a  most  important  In- 
dividual to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  I  am  as  happy  as  I  can  be  that 
It  has  l>een  my  privilege  to  serve  with  DeBK>- 
cratic  national  chairmen  who  have  always 
bad  tbe  public  intcrert  at  heart.  BlU  Boyle 
wlU  be  no  exception  to  that.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  who  will  fill  the  Job  better  than  you 
wlU.  BlU. 

ftznas  TO  PMSTcnoHs 

We  did  qtiiU  a  bit  last  November  to 
strengthen  the  Democratic  Party.  We  proved 
that  broken-down  reporters  tiuned  colum- 
ntots.  pollsters,  and  misguided  editors  cant 
fool  the  people  at  home  or  abroad.  That  is 
on  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to 
tbls  tJnlted  Sutes.  It  to  a  great  step  toward 
a  real  honest  free  preas.  and  that  to  what  we 
need  worse  than  anything  In  the  world  In 
thto  country.  Because  the  Democratic  Party 
won  tbat  election,  it  strengthened  the  United 
sutes  at  home  and  abroad.  We  sUU  have 
much  to  do. 

We  must  keep  right  on  because  we  intend 
to  carry  oat  our  promises  to  tbe  American 
people.  Tbe  I>emocratic  platform  adopted  in 
the  national  convention  to  not  a  scrap  of 
paper  or  a  lot  of  platitudea  Just  to  catch  the 
votes.  The  Democratic  party  has  a  repuUtlon 
based  on  its  record,  a  record  of  laws  passed 
that  hpve  meant  prosperity  for  the  people  and 
better  Jobs  for  the  people  of  tbe  United 
Btatea,  a  record  for  fulfllUng  platform  prcm- 
taM,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do 
Just  that.  1  told  C(»gress.  and  the  leaders 
In  the  Congreea,  we  are  going  to  fight  it  cut 
on  that  basto  If  It  takes  aU  summer  and  win- 
ter and  all  next  summer.  We  Intend  to  keep 
the  record  of  achievement  l>y  continuing  to 
work  for  tbe  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  thto 
country. 

The  Democratic  party  looks  to  the  future 
We  are  trying  not  only  to  meet  today's  prob- 
lem* but  alao  to  work  out  a  course  of  action 
that  wUl  lead  to  a  better  world  in  the  days 
ahead.  Tbe  sole  ambition  of  my^lf  to  a 
peaceful  world  where  every  nation  can  live 
without  fear  of  being  Invaded  or  trodden 
down,  and  we  are  gt^ng  to  get  that  before 
we  leave  off  We  do  not  propoee.  like  some 
people,  to  meet  today's  problems  by  saying 
tbat  they  dont  exist,  or  tomorrow's  prob- 
isaas  by  wtohing  that  tomorrow  vrouMnt 
eoaae.  IMkhcr  do  we  propoee  to  meet  today% 
prDhlema  hy  repeating  tbe  mtotakes  tbat  got 
our  country  into  troubte  In  the  past. 

CAMHOT   LOOK   BaCTWASB 

We  are  not  like  some  people  who  would 
like  to  go  back  to  the  1890's.  We  know  we 
can't  go  t>ack.  and  It  to  dangeroua  to  try  to  go 
back.    The  clock  never  rtins  backward. 

The  world  has  changed  a  great  deal  since 
1890.  We  have  problems  and  opportunities 
today  which  were  not  even  dreamed  of  then. 
It  to  a  wonderful  thing  to  contemplaU  tbe 
progress  we  have  made  it  tbto  world  since 
I8B0.  it  to  tbe  moat  wonderful  thlnf  to 
contamplate  There  to  only  one  thing  that 
w*  naad  to  do  and  that  to  to  catch  up  with 
a  moral  spirit  that  will  match  the  rruiterial 
spirit  m  3rbicb  we  live  We  cant  atUln 
that  ptn^tcsee  by  looking  down  and  thinking 
only  of  material  things.  We  must  think  of 
the  welfare  of  our  fellowmen  everywhere  In 
the  world  We  mwt  think  of  the  things 
that  guided  tbto  country  to  succeas  in  the 
hagtnntni^. 

potznca.  PHiLoaoPHT  aasxs  om  sxxmom  oa 

TBB   MOCWT 

My  poUtlcal   pbiloeopby   to  baaed   on   the 
BtxmoD  on  the  Mount,  and  it  is  tbe  hardest 


thing  in  tbe  world  for  any  man  to  live  up  to. 
JX  you  haven't  read  It  lately,  I  would  advlae 
yon  to  go  home  tonight  and  read  it.  It  will  do 
you  a  lot  of  good. 

One  of  tbe  moat  remarkaUa  changes  since 
1890  to  tbe  great  growth  of  thto  country  and 
Its  increasingly  higher  standards  of  living  for 
all  our  people.  We  are  stUl  rising  and  otir 
levels  of  income  are  stiU  rising  We  must 
continue  thto  steady  growth. 

Not  long  ago  I  said  we  ought  to  raise  our 
national  Icccme  from  its  present  level  from 
weU  over  $200,000,000,000  a  year  to  $300.- 
000.000.000  a  year.  You  remember  tbe 
pla;ie  neoeaalty  in  the  war  when  our  great 
Democratic  President.  Pranklin  R3oeevelt, 
said  we  mtist  make  00.000  ptones  In  12 
iBOOths.  Tou  remember  how  the  backward- 
pulling  boys  6aid  "It  can't  lie  done."  WeU, 
we  did  It.  and  did  40.000  more,  and  tbto  $800.- 
000.000.000  national  income  will  mean  great 
advances  for  aU  our  people.  It  wUl  mean 
better  Incomes  for  everylxjdy.  It  will  mean 
we  can  lift  up  those  famlUee,  one-fourth  of 
our  population,  who  have  Incomes  today  of 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  and  place  most  of 
them  into  better  income  brackeU. 

WORU)  rXKMDe  IMPOKTANT 

Tbat  to  what  we  are  looking  forward  to. 
Ttiat  la  what  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
meana.  Tbat  means  tbe  welfare  of  ourselves 
and  the  whole  world,  and  when  the  world 
to  doing  well,  we  can't  help  but  do  well.  We 
have  a  responsibility  that  no  other  country 
in  tbe  biatory  of  tbe  world  has  bad.  We 
have  a  position  in  world  affairs  unequaUed 
in  tbe  history  of  tbe  world.  Now  we  have  got 
to  assume  tbat  re^;>onsibility  and  that  re- 
aponsibUUy  to  ours.  I  only  represent  you  aa 
President  of  tbe  United  Sutca. 

It  to  within  tbe  range  of  practical  poeal- 
billtles  if  wa  continue  the  rate  of  growth 
which  we  hava  bad  In  the  past,  tbat  we  can 
esubiibh  an  income  tovel  in  tbto  country  of 
H.OOO  per  famUy  per  year. 

That  to  not  a  pipe  dream.    It  can  be  done, 
but  it  can't  happen  by  itself,  and  it  cant 
happen  if  we  have  a  lot  of  pullbacks  at  tbe 
helm  of  the  Government.     It  to  aomethlng 
we  can  do  only  by  carrying  out  tboae  pro- 
grama  for  tbe  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
aeeurlty  of   our   citizens   tbat   have   already 
shown  stKh  tremendous  resuiu  in  tbe  proa- 
perity  and  bappmeas  of  this  country.    These 
programs  of  ours,  programs  for  public  health 
and  integration  and  redamatloa  and  Federal 
aid    to    education    and    improved    national 
health,  are  not  tbe  result  of  fanciftil  theories 
and   tricky   blueprinto.     Tbey   are  not   pro- 
grams imposed  from  up  hleh.    They  are  pro- 
grams which  have  come  tip  from  the  needs 
of  the  people,   programs   which  have   been 
worked  out  by  the  people  to  meet  their  as- 
pirations for  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  chUdren     They  are  prograasi  tfaaaomt- 
teally  conceived  and  democratioaBy  adepSed. 
The  Job  of  bringing  this  story  home  to 
every  American  to  one  ba  wbieta  we  i^  should 
abare.    In  the  paths  which  we  all  aamt  share 
sharper  focus  wUl  be  fouiMl  as  tha  maaaage 
U  told  again  and  again.    It  to  a  Job  not  only 
of  the  members  of  tbe  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Sute  and  local  leaders,  but  atoo 
of   tte  precinct   wartoets  and  aeSt**  party 
mcmban.     Tbto  kiad  of  pollttoai  asSloa  to 
not  limited  to  any  4-yaar  Intorval  «r  wben- 
ever  an  election  happena  to  ooase  snnnd.    It 
to  a  lifetime  Job  of  helping  your  fellow  man 
to  be  a  better  cltiaen.  to  help  htm  participate 
dlTvctly  and  personally  in  bto  own  govern- 
ment. 

Tbe  DuBocratic  Party  to  going  to  keep  on 
i^afcig  Jar  tte  pae^  to  attain  a  program 
for  their  amITara  and  benefit.  We  had  a  few 
meetings  tbat  BUI  Boyle  referred  to.  Had 
two  recenUy.  one  at  Des  Moines.  lowa^and 
one  in  San  Prandsoo.  tn  which  we  dtocuaaed 
tte  ass*  of  the  people  aiul  tha  manner  In 
whieh  thoae  needs  were  to  be  mat.  There  waa 
another  meeting  held  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  in 
which  tt  was  frankly  stated  tbat  tbe  people 


who  sponsored  tbat  meeting  bad  no  pro- 
grams; they  Just  wanted  to  talk,  and  they 
dldnt  say  very  much  either,  becauae  the  beat 
Republican  writer  from  Washington  sent 
back  a  lot  of  information  on  what  took  place 
there  and  I  oouldnt  find  anything  in  it. 

Tbe  Kighty -first  Congress  has  already  made 
great  progress  in  enacting  tbe  msaaures  tbat 
are  necessary  for  tbe  health  and  welfare  of 
thto  country,  and  it  wUl  continue  that  prog- 
ress. We  are  going  to  carry  out  the 
of  tbe  Democratic  pUtform  of  1M8 
we  know  they  will  promote  tbe  general  wel- 
fare of  all  tbe  people.  We  aU  have  a  part  In 
tbat  Job.  BUI  Boyto  has  a  part  in  that  >ob. 
Tbe  Vice  President  has  a  part  in  tbat  Job. 
Tbe  Governor  of  Missouri,  tbe  Governor  of 
Illlnoto,  and  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  have 
parU  In  that  Job,  and  every  Memlwr  of  Con- 
gress, both  House  and  Senate,  has  a  part  In 
that  Job.  And  so  have  I.  Altogether  we  can 
do  tbat  job.  Let's  get  togethar  and  do  it.  If 
we  do  that,  we  wiU  win  with  that  program  In 
1950.  and  we  ariU  win  with  that  program  In 
19^. 


Trai*  a  ibc  Pacific 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Bac- 
oko,  I  include  the  followinf  addrav  tof 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  September  21. 
1949.  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  port 
of  Seattle  and  the  Propeller  Club  in 
Seattle.  Wash.: 

This  city  and  thto  port  have  been  graciously 
endowed  try  nature.  You  who  live  here 
have  taken  advantage  of  your  endowment. 
Tour  new  foreign-trade  zone  to  only  the  lataat 
of  man-made  improvemenu  deslgiMd  to  make 
thto  port  capabto  of  handling  ablps  and 
cargoes  of  all  kinds  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

You  have  a  great  harbor.  Tou  a:re  eloaar  to 
far-eastern  porta  by  great  clrcte  routaa  than 
any  other  American  port.  What  you  want  to 
more  trade. 

Trade  among  iwUons  to  aided  by  eihclent 
poru.  good  uade  routes,  and  adeqiuiu  ship- 
ping facilltlea.  Thcae  thing?  in  themselves. 
however,  do  not  prodixe  cargoes.  Trade 
anxxig  nations  resU  npcm  tbe  necde  of  cer- 
tain nations  for  the  goods  produced  by  others. 
Thto  need,  however,  will  not  send  rtilps  upon 
their  way.  World  trade  uses  a  complicated 
network  of  economic  and  teianetel  ralMion- 
shlpa.  A  generation  ago  tte  wotM  was  Massed 
with  a  trading  network  tbat  enabled  goods 
to  flow  freely  tbrougboirt  the  world.  Ones 
thf  exporter  found  a  market  he  did  not  worry 
abotit  obtaining  import  and  exchange  per- 
mlta.  He  had  never  beard  of  the  term  "dollar 
The  American  dollar  was  ex- 
fraely  for  tbe  Japanese  yen.  Tte 
cruaelro  at  Braatt  could  be  tschsnged  for  tte 
drachma  of  Oraeee.  Tte  anteage  raSca  e( 
the  worlds  currenctos  nsaalned  retotively 
sUMe  through  the  conaUat  trayin^  artd  sell- 
ing of  ctirrendes  that  went  on  in  Hew  York, 
Londcm.  Amsterdam.  Berlin,  and  tte  other 
great  banking  centers  of  the  wold. 

Undsrlirtag  the  stable  exchange  rates  of 
tte  vmkius  uuienetes  were  patterns  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  that  ted  beca  worted  ova 
thrt>ugh  generations  of  trading  espartenea. 
Tte  etmuutm  at  Bwope  were  tbe  heart  of 
tte  wavM  tnwtVg  system.  They  needed  raw 
many  parts  of  tte 
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raw  maUrUU  Umj  m&nufac- 
for  tlMlr  o«B  UM  and  for 
to  ctber  u-aoft.  Wurcf  wm  »  (ood 
for  Um  (ooas  produced  in  otb*r  parta 
ot  tb0  world — aad  b»«u—  Buropa  bought 
trosi  tbt  world  ah*  craatad  purcIuMln«  power 
craat  tradtag  nation  in 
tba  oM  ayataiB  waa  Oraat  Bnt- 
ata — and  tha  BnUA  pound,  baaad  upoa  (dd. 
waa  Um  ataWll—  ic  tba  oompUcatad  ma- 
aiUBCTT  of  world  flnanoa. 

Itjdaj  tba  caatar  of  world  trada  haa  ablftad 
to  tba  Onttad  Stafeaa.  Our  productiva  adl- 
etcncT  baa  awaaad  tba  world.  Wa  produce 
tba  tbti^  tba  world  wmnta  and  wa  bava 
hRNigM  Um  taduilqwaa  of  aaaa  production  to 
a  paafcaC  aAdancr  tbat  la  tba  woodar  or  tba 
mtltHKm  world.  W«  can  undersell  other  na- 
ttOBO  In  Dearly  every  cateforr  of  gooda  aold 
la  tba  world  nurkat. 

We  baTc  bacouia  tba  giaataat  asportlBg 
naUoQ  In  tba  hlatorf  of  tba  world.  la  tba  4 
•ince  the  end  of  the  war.  we  have 
to  other  countriea  an  average  of 
•12.000.000.000  worth  of  goods  annually,  more 
tban  four  UaMa  tba  value  of  our  prewar 
avports  To  pay  for  tbaaa  gooda.  the  other 
eooatnaa  of  tbe  world  have  dipped  into  their 
of  doUara  and  gold.  They  have 
many  of  tbalr  dollar  aaeurltlaa. 
I*«  obcataad  doUar  loana  and  granu. 
I— Bpnrary  aspadlenu  cannot  last. 
Bamm  CMMnttrtae  have  earned  dollars  by  sclUng 
gooda  to  ua — otber  countrlaa  have  earned 
only  about  half  enough  dollars  through  their 
exports  to  ua  to  meat  tbclr  needs. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  By  vir- 
tue of  our  productive  skills  and  energlea, 
which  were  greatly  stimulated  by  our  war- 
tlOM  expansion,  we  have  become  the  great 
pN*MlBt  aatloo  of  the  world.  Other  ns- 
tlona.  however,  have  not  recovered  from  the 
cruet  devastation  of  war.  Two  great  trad- 
lag  nations.  Germany  and  Japan,  ware  all  but 
The  United  Stataa  la  importing 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
H  did  before  tbe  war.  but  not  nearly  enough 
to  aaahle  otber  countries  to  buy  the  Amer- 
laaa  gooda  tb^y  need. 

In  tbU  brief  address.  I  cannot  dlacuaa  the 
many  oomplexiuca  of  the  world 
arlila.  I  must  limit  myaalf  to  one 
part  of  tba  caaaral  proMam.  Here  in  Seat- 
tie,  oa  tba  vaac  rUa  of  tba  Pacific,  we  think 
aattvally  of  trade  wltb  tba  Par  Baat.  Where- 
we  look  however,  we  aee  trouble.  Japan 
tba  laduatrlal  center  of  trade  In  the 
Fmr  BaaC  Now  Japan  is  a  sick  and  beaUn 
■atioa  bar  laduatrlea  but  slowly  recovering 
tbe  wwwdi  of  war  In  China  there  la 
In  tmtmmU.  sum.  Malaya,  and 
Indochina,  there  Is  proteUDd  po> 
We  cannot  think  of  trai*  la 
unrelated  to  tbeee 
Men  whoae  coun- 
trlaa are  tbreatenad  with  revolution  and  In- 
aaaaot  produce  gooda  and  do  bual- 
la  aonaal  ways.  In  many  parte  of  the 
■mi  cbaoa  bas  become  chronic. 
Tba  probia»  la  to  bring  some  kind  of  order 
■I  «f  tbia  cbaoa.  The  tlmea  call  for  stout 
and  realllent  minds  to  face  the  un- 
it facu  and  work  out  bold  aolutlons. 
la  Washington,  leaders  of  our  Oovemment 
and  Isadsra  of  tbe  United  Kingdoai  have  re- 
•aatly  aaet  to  taUt  aboot  the  crlais  tbat  faeaa 
UM  Brttlak  iniTiBWMltb  of  natlana  and 
Um  aatlona  tbat  are  mambara  of  tba  ao- 
aallad  starting  area.  OtM  of  Brttata'a  dUB- 
•■MlaB  la  ilMft  bar  dependencies  In  tbe  Far 
Ibat  ara  aot  aaralag  as  many  dollars  as  they 
once  did.  Tba  United  Kingdom  and  the 
-atorUng  area  as  a  whole  are  actually  tamtng 
Mora  dollars  tbrotigh  their  sales  of  goote  to 
tbe  United  Stataa  tban  Stfora  tba  war.  but 
tbla  ipfriaaa  Is  aot  •mem^  to  BMet  the  ex- 
of    tboaa    eottntrles   for    ow 
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their  dependenclea  In  the  Par  Cast  more  than 
tbey  bought.  The  far -eastern  cotmtrles  paid 
part  cf  the  balance  In  dollars,  which  they 
earned  by  selling  to  the  United  States  more 
than  tbey  bought.  In  1937  tbe  balance  of 
dollar  earnings  In  their  favor  waa  •313.000.- 
000.  Malaya  and  Indoneala  had  a  combined 
favorable  balsnce  of  •3M.0OO.0O0.  Some 
oountrlea.  Japan  for  Instance,  bought  more 
from  us  than  they  sold.  They  earned  their 
dollars  by  selling  to  the  other  dollar-earn- 
ing oountrlea  of  the  Par  Bast. 

The  contrast  between  1937  and  1940  Is 
sharp.  Last  year  the  Par  Bast  experienced 
an  adverse  balance  of  •580.000.000.  A  great 
part  of  the  far -eastern  imports  was  financed 
oy  loans,  grants,  and  other  types  of  credit 
extended  by  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
Our  trade  with  the  Far  Bast,  as  well  as  our 
trade  with  Burope.  Is  sxutained  by  filling 
the  gap  between  exports  and  ImporU  with 
American  money.  This  procedure  Is  defen- 
sible In  a  period  when  the  world  is  recov- 
ering from  tbe  devastation  and  dislocation 
of  war.  We  have  become  the  world's  great- 
est creditor  Nation,  and  we  have  acted  the 
part  generously  and  grandly. 

However,  we  cannot  continue  Indefinitely 
to  finance  the  world's  dollar  deficlu.  It 
would  eventually  weaken  us  and  prevent  a 
aouiKl  recovery  of  competitive  world  trade. 
TTie  real  solution  Is  to  find  ways  to  strength- 
en Uie  economies  of  the  world  so  that  there 
will  be  a  better  balance  among  the  trading 
natlooa. 

I  have  said  that  the  Par  Bast  U  tradition- 
ally an  area  that  haa  supplied  the  United 
States  with  many  of  the  raw  materials  It 
needs.  As  our  economy  continues  to  grow 
we  shall  need  more  tin  and  tungsten,  more 
copra  and  hemp,  more  rubber  and  silk,  more 
mahogany  and  teak.  As  the  countries  of  the 
Par  Bast  become  more  stable  politically,  they 
wUl  become  stronger  economically.  Their 
economic  growth,  however,  will  not  be  auto- 
mutic.  In  most  of  the  Par  Bast  the  level  of 
basic  economic  development  Is  low.  Coun- 
tries like  Malaya.  Slam.  Indochina,  and 
Burma  need  some  aaalatonce  from  countries 
which  have  highly  developed  technical 
knowledge. 

Last  January  President  Truman  gave  hope 
to  the  world  by  promising  continued  and 
Increaaed  American  asalsunce  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  world's  underdeveloped  areaa. 
In  his  Inaugural  address  the  President  aald. 
"We  must  MBbark  oa  a  bold  new  program 
for  maklag  MM  bWMata  of  our  scientific  ad- 
vsnM*  aad  industrial  progresa  available  for 
the  tto^rovement  and  growth  of  underdevel> 
oped  araaa.  •  •  •  I  believe  that  we 
abould  make  available  to  peace-loving  peo- 
plea  the  benefiu  of  our  store  of  technical 
knowledge  in  order  to  help  them  reallxe  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life.  And.  in  coop- 
eration With  other  nations,  we  should  foster 
capital  Investment  In  areas  needing  develop- 
ment." 

The  Par  Bast  aaada  tbe  kind  of  assUtance 
the  Preeldeni  was  dlsctiaalng  It  has  been 
traditionally  linked  to  the  American  econ- 
omy aa  an  important  source  of  raw  materials 
It  la  a  dollar-earning  area,  and  anything  wa 
do  to  strengthen  the  basic  economies  of  the 
Par  BMt  will  tend  to  ease  the  world-wide  dol- 
lar rticirtaga.  We  can  aaalst  those  countries 
by  cooperative  arraapMBents  for  sharing  our 
knowledge  and  tachalques  in  stich  fields  as 
engineering,  management,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. Otir  country  has  a  long  record  of 
achievement  In  this  field.  Private  Anserlcan 
bualnaaa  can  help  by  making  engineering 
Mirvofa  la  cooperation  with  busineasmen 
and  governBMnu  in  that  area  Some  Ameri- 
can Arma  have  already  conducted  surveys 
in  the  Far  Bast  on  their  own  account.  Tbe 
International  General  Blectrtc  Co.  haa 
vadartaken  an  extensive  engineering  stirvey 
of  tbe  bydroelectme  reaotiroea  of  Slam,  and 
no  feea  are  being  charged  for  this  survey 

UltlaMtly  what  la  needed  la  a  climate  con- 
ductra  to  iMia  a«.ala  InveatnMnt  of  Ameri- 


can capital.  This  clUnate  cannot  be  creatod 
by  the  United  States  alone.  It  will  depend 
upon  cordial  and  cooperative  relatione  wltb 
the  nations  affected.  American  buslneaa- 
men  want  some  aaaurance  that  they  will  be 
able  to  withdraw  tbelr  earnings  and,  if  need 
be.  their  original  Inveatment  In  dollars.  Such 
assurances  can  come  only  as  a  result  of  nego- 
tiations, and  such  negotiations  are  difficult. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  hope  for 
the  future  of  American  Investment  In  some 
parte  of  the  Par  Baat.  This  Is  one  part  of 
the  world  that  haa  traditionally  enjoyed  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  tbe  United 
States.  An  our  economy  expands,  the  dol- 
lars earned  by  shipping  raw  materials  to  us 
should  Increase. 

Already  we  have  established  an  impres- 
sive record  of  cooperation  in  one  important 
area.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Philippine  Republic  started  life  as  an  Inde- 
pendent country  with  most  of  Its  mills 
burned  and  looted.  Its  mines  flooded.  Its 
bridges  blown,  its  ships  sunk,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  Its  locomotives  destroyed  or  out  of 
service.  In  3  years  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, with  the  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  prac- 
tical aid  of  many  of  ou  Government  agen- 
cies, have  made  amazing  progress.  Most  Im- 
pressive haa  been  the  recovery  of  agricultural 
production,  especially  In  the  production  of 
hemp,  sugar,  and  copra.  In  addition  the 
Philippines  are  rapidly  becoming  an  impor- 
tant source  of  chrome  ore. 

Our  record  in  the  Philippines  is  proof  of 
the  practical  worth  of  an  enlightened  policy 
of  asalstance  to  the  people  of  other  countries. 
President  Truman  has  said  that  this  policy 
must  be  carried  on  and  extended.  Its  fruits 
will  be  better  biisiness  for  our  traders  and 
new  opportunities  for  our  Investors.  More 
Important  stUl,  It  Is  the  best  hope  for  esUb- 
llahlng  peace  based  on  human  welfare. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  many 
problems  that  must  be  solved  before  we  can 
hope  for  a  real  revival  of  trade  In  the  Pacific. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  our  trade 
with  China.  Until  the  pattern  of  pxilitlcal 
developmenu  there  becomes  clearer  It  Is  vain. 
In  my  opinion,  to  talk  about  trade  poaslblll- 
tles. 

Much  of  the  traffic  In  and  out  of  this  port 
tiM  been  with  Japan.  Japan  was  once  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  American  goods,  and  will 
buy  in  quantity  from  us  again  when  her  re- 
covery U  further  advanced  In  general,  tbe 
revival  of  Japaneee  trade  depends  upon  the 
establishment  of  poUdui  stability  through- 
out the  Par  Bast  and  upon  general  Improve- 
ment ot  tbe  baalc  aoonomlea  in  the  area. 

Before  I  left  Washington  I  examined  the 
statist  Ice  on  the  foreign  trade  of  our  west 
coast  poru.  I  wanted  to  see  whether.  In  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  I  have  described, 
the  coast  was  holding  lu  own  In  the  general 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the 
poet%ar  years.  I  discovered  some  Interesting 
facu.  * 

In  1937  the  ports  on  this  coast  handled  a 
total  export  cargo  of  13,200,000  tons.  ThU 
was  28  percent  of  the  toui  sea-borne  tonnage 
exported  from  all  porta  In  the  United  States. 
In  1948.  the  export  from  west  coast  ports 
amounted  to  6.200,000  tons — or  11  percent 
of  the  Nations  toUl  sea-borne  export  ton- 
nage. 

A  comparable  decline  appeared  when  I 
examined  the  figures  on  ImporU.  In  1937  the 
weet  coast  handled  3.100.000  tons  of  Import 
cargo — which  was  8  percent  of  the  toUl 
weight  of  the  Nations  Imports.  In  1948  the 
cargo  coming  into  weat  coast  poru  amounted 
to  2.500,000  tons— 4.S  percent  of  the 
national  total. 

When  I  made  the  same  comparisons  on  the 
basis  of  dollar  value.  I  found  that  In  1948 
the  weet  coast  bad  nearly  the  same  percent- 
age ahare  of  the  Nation's  Imports  that  it  had 
In  1987.  With  regard  to  exporu.  however.  I 
found  a  aiarked  decline.    In  1937  the  dollar 
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value  of  weet  coast  esporU  was  14,S  percent 
of  the  national  total.  In  1948  it  was  only  7.4 
percent. 

Theae  facts  are  a  reflection  of  the  lag  In 
the  postwar  recovery  In  the  coxintrles  of  the 
Pa.-  Baat  In  comparison  with  recovery  in 
other  paita  of  the  world.  The  people  who 
live  and  earn  their  living  on  the  weat  coast 
will  benefit  from  any  Improvement  that  can 
be  made  In  the  economic  strength  of  those 
countries.  There  Is  no  simple  formula  for 
producing  political  stabUlty  and  speeding  up 
recovery  in  the  Far  East.  We  shall  un- 
doubtedly need  a  great  deal  of  patience — 
combined  with  Imagination,  hard  work,  and 
aklllful  diplomacy — in  working  with  the 
people  of  the  Par  East  to  help  them  bring 
about  the  desired  reeulU. 

I  have  faith  that  in  the  long  run  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific  poru  will  once  again  take  it* 
rightful  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Statea.  In  the  meantime  the  Pactm:  States 
have  forged  ahead  in  the  past  decade  with 
a  domestic  industrial  and  commercial  growth 
unprecedented  in  our  economic  history. 
Let  me  review  a  few  of  the  facU.  In  Wash- 
ington your  population  Increased  between 
1940  and  1948  at  a  rale  of  lour  limes  that  lor 
the  Nation.  California,  alone,  received  al- 
most a  fouith  of  the  Nation's  total  popula- 
tion gain  for  that  period,  and  Oregon  led  all 
States  With  iu  50  4  percent  Increase. 

You  along  the  Pacific  coast  have  expe- 
rienced a  most  dramatic  industrial  growth. 

The  recently  published  Census  of  Manu- 
factures of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  that  In  1947  value  added  by  manu- 
facture totaled  »5. 500000.000  In  the  three 
Pacific  SUtes.  In  1939  it  stood  at  »1  600.- 
000,000.  The  rate  of  increase,  260  percent, 
compares  with  a  rale  of  200  percent  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  1939  there  were 
411.000  production  workers  in  Industrial 
planU  of  this  region.  By  1947  the  number 
was  746.000 — an  Increase  of  80  percent 
against  a  Nation-wide  Increase  of  53  percent. 
In  California  this  meant  250.000  new  fac- 
tory Jobs,  m  Oregon.  35.000.  and  In  Washing- 
ton. 41,000. 

Growth  in  industry  has  brought  growth  In 
general  business  and  the  lifting  of  the  In- 
come level  of  people.  Total  income  pay- 
menu  in  each  of  the  three  States  Increased 
over  200  percent  between  1940  and  1948, 
while  the  national  Increase  was  172  percent. 
Per  capita  Income  more  tban  doubled  In 
each  of  the  Pacific  States. 

But  even  further  economic  growth  ts  In 
store  for  this  great  axea.  I  am  toM  tbat 
the  undevelopod  hydroeloetrle  pow  poten- 
tial of  tbe  Columbia  Basin— 80.000.000  kilu. 
watts — U  greaur  than  the  total  Installed 
hydroelectric  capacity  of  the  UnlUd  Sutes 
With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  you 
arc  pressing  forward  the  development  ot  thU 
great  resource.  Out  of  It  will  come  new  In- 
vestment opportunities,  new  industrial  and 
commercial  opportunities  and  even  further 
expanalon  of  employment  and  Income  for  the 
region  and  the  Nation. 


SaTiiif  tfa«  Asericaii  Fur  Farms 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI^'BS 

Monday,  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certain  definite  policies  of  the 
New  and  Fuir  Deal  have  all  but  niined 
the  fur-farming  Industry  of  America. 
Henry  Wallace,  when  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, even  sent  a  delegation  over  to 


Russia  and  encouraged  Russia  to  dump 
accumulated  furs  onto  the  American 
market.  In  1  year  the  imports  were 
$232,000,000  in  value. 

There  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per- 
cent on  manufactured  fur.  but  there  ts 
not  any  duty  on  the  raw  furs  except 
sliver  fox. 

The  national  fur  associations  have 
pleaded  for  a  quota  on  imports  and  for 
a  support  price  as  provided  for  Canadian 
producers,  but  no  relief  has  been  granted. 

At  the  present  hour  the  following 
amendment  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  to  H.  R.  5332: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Paragraph  1&19  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  aa  amended,  is  hereby  smended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subpara- 
graph to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Q.  The  President  shall  establish  such 
regulations  on  the  Importation  of  fvirs  and 
fur  articlea  as  are  determined  necessary  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  prevent  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  fur-produclng  indus- 
try.' " 

The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
House  conferees  will  agree  to  this  -Sen- 
ate amendment.  You  will  note  that  the 
amendment  only  asks  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  (*utn  the  facts  and  that 
the  Pre.<5ident  acts  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete ruination  of  the  fur-farming  In- 
dustry. 

But  will  this  amendment  be  adopted  I 
repeat,  is  the  question.  The  fur  hearings 
last  year  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturing  articles  had  a  50-percent 
ad  valorem  duty.  The  testimony  of  the 
free  traders  was  to  retain  this  ad  valorem 
duty  to  protect  the  labor  in  the  fur  in- 
dustry but  to  deny  any  protection  to  the 
labor  that  raised  the  furs. 

The  following  official  table  shows  that 
$127,913,000  worth  of  furs  imported  free 
of  duty  the  past  fiscal  year  except  the 
small  amoimt  collected  on  the  $236,000 
worth  of  imported  ."tllver  fox  The  offi- 
cial letter  shows  only  $7,000,000  worth 
of  manufactured  furs  and  that  had  duty 
protection,  while  over  $127.00.000  worth 
of  immanufactured  furs  were  Imported 
absolutely  free  of  duty. 

Value  of  unmanufactured  fur$  imported  into 

the    Unitftf    y.tatra    for    tht  fltcal    year 
heffinning  July  1,  l»4i-4f 

Bearer «.  81«.  000 

Coney  and  rabbit _ -  17. 087. 000 

Pox:  • 

Silver  or  black: 

Wbole  skins a«,  000 

Paws,  beads,  etc ( ' ) 

Tails -— 

Piece    plates    made    ot 

pieces  of  fur,  etc 

Other  fox  (whole  skins) I,0«7,000 

Hare 8,  808.  000 

Lamb: 

Persian  snd  caracul 61,519.000 

Other  lamb  and  abeep  fur.  5.  747, 000 

Marmot — 8.896.000 

Marten ♦,  ML  000 

Vink 12.  »••  000 

Muskrat  _!; *.  TO*.  000 

Squirrel 5.878.000 

Other  fura 14.007.000 

Ttotal   unmanufactured 

furs 127, 918,  000 

*Leai  than  500. 

OOea  Ptorelgn  Agricultural  ReUtlooa. 
Compiled  from  oAdal  records  of  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 


Uhtrd  Sran 

or  AaUCTTLTOBSL, 

Orncx  OF  PoancM 
AaactTLTtraai.  Rklatioms. 
Washinffton,  D.  C.  September  2f,  1949. 
Il<m.  Bbo)  p.  MmdUT, 

House  of  Mttprmentottvea. 

WaaMngton.  DC. 
Dkab  Ma.  Mttkbat:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  telephone  request  of  September  27. 

The  value  of  manufactured  furs  Into  tbo 
United  Statea  for  the  fiscal  year  1948-48 
amounted  to  84.415.000.  The  value  of  hata. 
caps  and  bonnets  amounted  to  83.080,000  and 
of  platea.  mats,  linings,  etc.  of  squirrel  skins 
(not  dyed)  was  81.051.000. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  A.  BacKxa, 
Chief,  IntematioiuU  Commodities  Branch, 

When  any  of  these  spokesmen  for  la- 
bor that  advocate  free  trade  with  no  pro- 
tection to  tbe  labor  that  produces  the 
raw  product  like  the  fur.s.  still  in.sist  on 
a  50  percent  ad  valorem  duty  to  protect 
the  labor  that  makes  the  furs  into  coats, 
capes,  and  caps  they  are  taking  a  one- 
sided view.  All  lab<3r  Is  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  whether  on  a  farm 
or  in  a  factory. 

When  President  Truman  and  his  a»- 
slstanls  are  boasting  about  their  great 
love  for  the  farmer  they  better  check  up 
and  see  what  they  have  done  and  are 
really  doing  to  one  group  of  American 
farmers.  The  fur  farmers  are  watching 
their  industry  destroyed  because  it  is  not 
given  a  small  part  of  the  legislative  iwo- 
tection  that  is  provided  some  other  agri- 
cultural products  like  cotton. 

If  the  New  and  Pair  Deal  can  provide 
an  import  quota  on  cotton  that  is  so  low 
that  is  In  effect  an  embargo,  why  is  not 
the  fur  farmer  entitled  to  at  least  some 
consideration? 

The  whole  livestock  industry  Is  In  coo- 
stant  Jeopardy.  We  have  witnessed  tbe 
near  destruction  of  the  sheep  Industry 
and  now  the  fur- farming  Industry.  We 
have  noted  the  deliberate  attempts  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  dairy  induatry. 
We  note  the  placing  of  insiffnlflcant  crofw 
given  a  basic  and  semibaslc  staodlnf 
and  .oiupport  while  the  three  and  a  balf 
billion  hog  Industry  and  the  $3.6iO,0M,- 
000  poultry  industry  prorlded  as  low  as 
zero  support  legislation.  We  see  soU-de- 
pletiog  crops  subsidized  for  prodtactlon 
and  export,  and  livestock  products  Im- 
ports constantly  Invited  to  our  BMrkets. 

While  the  Eigbty-flrst  Coawss  may 
give  a  $4,000,000  tung-oil  crop  •  semi- 
basic  status,  and  while  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  may  give  a  $7,000,000  crop 
like  mohair  a  semibaslc  status,  it  Is 
evident  that  the  billion -dollar  fur  indus- 
try— largdy  in  the  North — is  not  even 
going  to  have  consideration  by  the  pres- 
ent administration. 


CoBsiitatioiial  GoTenraiest  or  tlic  Welfare 
State— WkkJb? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  YELDE 

OP  nxntcis 
Df  THK  HOOSK  OP  RSPRJESim'ATTVaB 

Monday,  October  3,  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leame 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd,  I 


A  r>r>T7«XTT\T'V     mr\     mTTT7<     /^nxT/^-r>T:iciciT/\XT  a  T      T»Tr</^/M-»T-V 
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Include  th«  foUowInf  cpeech  delivered  by 
■w  before  a  combined  meeting  of  the 
^orta  Kiwanbs  Club  and  Peoria  Realty 
Board.  September  14.  1949: 

Our  Constitution— that  aacred  and  well 
pr»aer»«d  scrap  of  parchment — will  be  the 
th«B«  Of  mj  little  talk  today  Our  €k>natl- 
totloB.  wbat  tfo«a  It  mean?  Why  do  we  re- 
ver*  and  worabtp  it?  Why  do  we  keep  It 
te  onr  library  of  Obihhm.  under  glaaa.  ae- 
•VN  from  raiiu  and  atMBW  and  all  aorta  of 
WMttaar.  aafw  a^alnat  damage  and  theft. 
gnardMl  M  hottra  a  day? 

Wbyt  Bacauae  aocnehow  and  aom^way. 
Ood  has  seen  flt  to  eatabllsh  It  as  a  guiding 
light  that  wt  ahould  follow.  btUere  In.  am: 
iww*.  No  mortal  will  ever  be  able  to  ex- 
plalB  tt.  Ood-fMVlHg  people  will  believe  In 
n  aa  thej  beiiere  In  and  follow  tba  taacta- 
lagi  of  the  Bible 

And  ao.  tt  U  In  thU  light  that  I  shall  today 
aadaaeor  to  InstUl  in  you.  my  radio  audience. 
tba  spirit  of  our  constitutional  f  ramers  which 
eertalnly  muat  have  been  the  spirit  of  Ood. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  welfare 
Stat*.  aodaUaa.  communlam.  or  whatevar  you 
m%iK  dKKMt  to  call  It.  cannot  and  will  never 
extit.  under  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment One  or  the  other  must  go.  T( 
explain  why.  I  must  neceaaartly  revlaw  some 
at  thm  history  at  ottr  Conatltutlon. 

Tota  wtu  ■!)  ramembar  when  you  were  in 
■Bhool.  or  lUcb  acbod  partoaya.  when 
tallMd  atant  •naaatfcwi  vttbout 
tUtAon."  "the  right  to  worship  Ood 
"  and  the  "right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  tut  happlneas  "  Tr«,  you. 
Ilka  all  young  paopla.  abaort>ed  theae  phraaea 
umt  HMO.  In  tba  apringUma,  whan  the  puaay 
wtUowa  began  to  btasai  and  tba  foblna  earn* 
back  to  naat.  forfM  blatory  aad  ■ovammant 
for  Um  Mora  asbUaratUif  stgna  at  aprlng. 
Wg  took  our  ABMrtaan  way  of  life  for  grantad, 
«•  fbrfol  OM  alrtfe  and  acnigflai.  tba  ui. 
aaawtty  and  vae«rt.%inty  our  fatbara  and 
nethers,  our  grandfatbaw  aad  gfaadwiithais 
must  have  felt  and  ripartanead.  Wa  forgot, 
or  parhapa  didn't  raaliaa  the  sacrlAcaa  they 
0iada  The  New  Deal.  Square  Deal,  fair  Deal. 
or  whatever  you  may  chooae  to  call  It,  baa 
■Mda  Ufbt  at  tbaaa  prloclplaa  of  conatltu- 
tlMal  p»fa»B«aut,  and  baa  aought  to  aaUb* 
llab  and  inculcate  In  our  minds  a  set  of  rules 
and  formulae  which  are  completely  and  en- 
tlraly  foreign  to  tba  bellafa  of  our  forefathers. 

Tba  aarty  Antarlcan  oolonlata.  otir  fora- 
tatbara.  eama  or  ware  foroad  to  coma  to  thn 
Haw  World  bacauaa  they  could  not.  and 
would  not  aubnUt  to  the  uiM:onaclonable 
dMMDda  of  a  greedy  monaa|hy  They  had 
baan  paraacuted  and  deprlvr^of  nt>ertlea  to  a 
potnt  where  they  became  willing  to  pull  up 
atakee.  leave  famlUea  and  friends,  and  eacape 
to  thla  wonderful  new  land  of  America.  They 
had  great  rtatona  for  the  future  here  hi  a 
land  where  no  power- hungry  dictator,  they 
tlwuibt.  could  follow  them  But  they  aoon 
laamad  that  they  were  mistaken  about  the 
power  of  the  ifovernment  they  had  ao  re- 
cently denounced  As  soon  aa  they  had 
elaarad  the  wtlrtarnaaa  with  untiring  ambi- 
tion and  enterprlaa.  and  had  attained  to  aona 
dagraa  at  laa«t.  the  peraonal  freedom  they 
had  aought  for,  England  cleverly  raallacd 
that  here  waa  an  opportunity  to  expand  lu 
aapira  and  deaalaaaaa  into  new  and  fertile 


So  Mother  England  began  a  policy  of 
and  control  over  our  struggling 
which,  aa  you  will  see.  exhlblu  a 
ttartllTig  likenaaa  to  the  policy  of  our  New. 
Fair,  or  Squara  Deal  of  present  blatory. 

rtrat.  Kn.-'and  aought  to  eontrol  the  In- 
dustry and  trade  of  tbaaa  eolanlats  by  Im- 
•tory  taxaa  and  duttca  on  prod- 
ibay  naadad  to  build  up  their  infant 
lufacturlng.  Aad  further  than  that. 
tlHaa  eoionlata  ware  baaapered  and  ham- 
amng  by  high  export  dutlaa  on  raw  material. 
•aeond.  the  early  colonlats  were  deprived 
of   local   aalf-gnwaniant.   except   in   a  taw 


taolated  caaaa.  The  crown  aent  a  governor 
to  each  colony  and  be.  with  his  appointed 
Jtidgea  and  agents,  ruled  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  the  king. 

Third,  the  right  of  the  colonlata  to  own 
and  control  property  waa  limited  and  con- 
trolled to  such  an  extent  by  the  king  that  he. 
for  all  practical  purpoaaa.  owned  It.  Barly 
aettlera  were  required  to  vacate  their  homea 
to  make  room  for  the  king's  soldiers,  and 
were  subject  to  searches  and  seizures  with- 
out court  order. 

Flitting  It  simply,  then,  the  colonists  soon 
reallied  that  their  efforts  to  eacape  control 
of  a  aelAsh  government  had  failed  They 
rea llaad  that  they  could  not  Just  pull  up 
stakes  and  travel  a  few  thousand  miles  to 
obtain  the  precious  Individual  liberty  they 
wanted.  They  knew  that  they  would  have  to 
fight  and  abad  blood  in  order  to  realise  their 
goal.  Tliay  knew  too.  that  If  they  won  the 
fight  they  would  need  to  aet  up  a  government 
of  their  own  which  would  be  strong  enough 
to  aucceaafuUy  resist  foreign  oppreaslon.  yet 
praaerra  the  individual  llbertlea  of  Its 
clttaaoa. 

Rest  aaaured.  then,  that  these  early  Ameri- 
cana, while  they  were  framing  our  Conatltu- 
tlon. miut  have  had  In  mind  safaguasdiag 
theae  freedoms  and  liberties,  and  prevaBMng 
their  new  Oovemroent  from  becoming  the 
aaaaa  monster  of  control  and  paternalism 
agalhst  which  they  had  so  recently  fought. 
and  for  which  they  had  abad  ao  much 
prccloiis  bl(jod. 

Tou  wi;i  all  raoMBibar  ttMaa  aafeguard* 
In  our  Conatltutlon.  Tbay  are,  or  should 
be,  thoroughly  imbedded  In  the  minda  of 
every  Amartaan  alttaan 

The  fraaata  of  otir  Constitution  wisely 
aaw  at  to  establish  threa  branchea  or  aventies 
of  eontrol  to  our  Federal  0<nrernment.  one 
to  act  as  a  chack  on  the  other  They  spa- 
etfleally  enumaratad  the  matters  over  which 
each  Fadaral  branch  had  control  Finally, 
aa  If  to  aaaure  Americana  that  this  central 
Federal  Oovemment  would  never  be  able  to 
bacome  a  monster  of  pataraaUam  and  con- 
trol, they  wrote  thu  aflMadUMat  to  be  found 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights  "The  powers  not  dale- 
gated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Conatltu- 
tlon nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  Stataa.  are 
reserved  to  the  Siataa  raapactivaly,  or  to  the 
people." 

Now.  let  ua  pause  for  a  moment  to  detfr- 
mine  how  well  wa  Americans  have  fared 
under  thU<  phyalcally  well-guarded  document 
for  which  we  have,  or  should  have,  the  ut- 
most respect  Fo~  nearly  150  years  this  Con- 
stitution of  ours  stood  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  destruction  of  our  personal  liberties.  It 
stood  as  a  guaranty  that  each  and  every 
American  wbo  had  ambition  and  enterprise 
could  make  his  n^ark  In  the  world.  It  guar- 
anteed each  of  us  the  right  to  make  a  living 
wage  without  exacting  heavy  penalties  In  the 
form  of  taxes  for^no  doing  It  guaranteed 
our  Amerlcn  fanners  and  buslneasmen  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  skills  and  ambitions 
to  make  a  profit  from  their  enterprise,  with- 
out confiscatory  taxes  and  domineering  Fed- 
eral eontrola.  In  short,  our  Constitution 
fostered  prograaa  and  production  Instead  of 
aUfUng  It. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  since  otir 
Constitution  became  the  law  of  our  land, 
we  Americans  have  seen  Induatrlal  peace  and 
prograaa.  the  like  of  which  the  world  haa 
never  known.  Ve  have  seen  the  blending  of 
capital  and  labor  produce  automobiles  and 
houaehold  gadgets  on  the  aaaembly  line  In 
maaa  production  at  low  coat,  enabling  every 
American  to  obtain  luxuries  aa  well  as  naeaa- 
alttea  for  a  lower  price  than  In  any  other 
nation  of  the  world. 

But  now.  something  haa  happened,  and  Is 
happening  dally  to  change  and  deatroy  all 
theae  aafeguarda  of  our  Conatltutlon.  A 
aubtla  and  Inaldloua  achame  haa  been  de- 
vlaed  by  the  powers  that  k>e  In  Washington, 
both  foreign  and  domeatlc.   It  haa  been  given 


vartotu  namea  since  its  Inception — the  N«w 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  the  Square  DeaL 
Lately  It  has  been  dubbed  the  welfare  stata. 
and  aoclallam.  Truly.  It  Is  the  modem  coat 
of  numy  colors.  In  which  a  Ruaalan  Red  pra- 
domlnatea.  It  atarted  out  aa  a  device  de- 
algned  to  cure  a  terrible  depresalon.  a  de- 
preaalon  which  had  Its  origin  while  a  Demo- 
cratic Cougreaa  waa  at  odds  with  a  Republi- 
can President.  Parenthetically.  I  might  add. 
a  President  who  was  once  ridiculed  for  hla 
Arm  belief  In  the  American  way  of  life,  but 
whoae  advice  Is  now  sought  by  our  Chief 
Kxecutlve.  but  I  am  aorry  to  say.  likewise  dis- 
regarded. 

Time  win  not  permit  me  to  thoroughly 
trace  all  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
American  welfare  state  or  American  aoclal- 
lam. aa  we  know  It  now  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  It  started  with  the  NRA  back  In 
1933  While  the  NRA  did  not  last  long, 
thanka'  to  an  astute  and  learned  Supreme 
Court  decision.  It  does  represent  the  begin- 
ning of  a  threat  to  Individual  rights  and 
Inltatlve — to  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
generally  to  our  American  way  of  life.  Here 
the  roots  of  American  socialism  first  began  to 
grow.  Our  famous  Chief  Executive  at  that 
time,  and  the  brain  trusters  who  advlaed 
bim.  were  outraged  that  thU  scheme  which 
thay  daalgned  to  cure  the  depression,  wotild 
be  held  unconstitutional  by  a  body  of  "nine 
old  men  "  They  were  ootragad  at  the  thotight 
of  our  con«tltutlonal  check  and  balanea  ayt- 
tam  actusltv  working  as  It  should.  So  thay 
got  togaCher  snd  plotted  tha  virtual  deatruc- 
tlon  of  our  judiciary  branch  by  aaklng  Con* 
graaa  to  paaa  a  taw  allowing  the  Chief  Isacu- 
tlve  to  pack  the  Cour*  with  men  who  would 
follow  his  program  and  mandates,  whathar 
tbay  ware  eonatltutlonal  or  not.  Hm  afiUB. 
aoaiaiiam  waa  momantariiy  rabttSad  whan  tha 
leglslatlra  bntach  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment refnaad  to  circumvent  the  Constitu- 
tion In  this  manner  But  the  growth  of  tha 
welfare  sute  waa  not  stopped  for  any  length 
of  time.  Communlatic  influences  in  the 
United  BUtaa  were  at  work  in  thoae  long 
days  of  tha  dapraaalon.  and  believe  me  thay 
didn't  mind  working  overtime  to  aaalst  tha 
administrative  forces  In  Its  quest  for  a 
new  order  Methodically  these  American 
Communuta  wormed  their  way  into  poaltiona 
of  power  in  the  intricate  and  complicated 
aet-up  of  Federal  Government.  A  bright 
young  Harvard  law  graduate  named  Alger 
Hlaa  was  provided  with  a  nice  spot  in  the 
State  Department,  which  waa  of  course  ideal 
aa  far  aa  hla  purpoaaa  were  concerned. 
Agenu  of  the  Soviet  aoon  found  their  placea 
In  this  ever-growing  Federal  Government, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  aaalst  the  New 
Dealers  In  furthering  the  socialistic  state. 
Whether  President  Rooeevelt  knew  that  he 
was  beUig  asalsted  by  the  Kremlin  or  not.  the 
world  win  never  know  Personally.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  he  was  Ignorant  and  un- 
aware of  this  Soviet  plot,  which  later  even 
led  to  hU  appointment  of  this  very  same 
Algar  Hlaa  aa  his  advlaer  and  confidant  at 
TalU.  True,  he  had  been  Informed  and 
warned  many  times  by  his  own  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  ^I  that  many  of  his  as- 
alstanu  were  working  for  the  Kremlin,  but 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  publicly 
admitted  such  knowledge. 

At  any  event,  the  progreaa  of  soclallam  in 
thoaa  daya  waa  fast,  and  recovery  from  de- 
praaaton  alow.  Alphabetical  agencies  by  the 
dosens  were  created,  each  requiring  money 
on  which  to  operate  with  the  resultant  In- 
creaae  of  Federal  taxes.  And  with  the  crea- 
tion and  aubaaquent  granting  of  powera  to 
each  agency,  we  aaw  a  loaa  of  Individual 
llbertlea,  and  a  challenge  to  free  enterprise. 
Each  new  scheme  became  a  threat  to  otir 
constitutional  form  of  government.  But 
what  happened  to  our  Supreme  Court.  »nd 
why  didn't  It  hold  these  new  aoclallstic  laws 
and  created  agandaa  invalid?  What  hap- 
pened to  thla  prarloualy  powerful  branch  at 
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our  Federal  Oovemment  which  had  been 
daalgned  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
as  a  bulwark  against  Federal  control  and 
paternalism?  You  may  remember  that  after 
the  Court-packing  plot  of  1935  failed,  death 
and  resignations  of  the  "nine  old  men"  had 
gotten  for  the  President  what  he  couldn't 
get  from  Congress.  President  Roosevelt  lost 
no  time  after  each  death  and  resignation  In 
appointing  new  members,  not  on  the  basis 
of  qualification  and  experience,  but  on  the 
strength  of  their  willingness  to  obey  his  dic- 
tates. This  method  of  selecting  Supreme 
Court  Judges  for  their  political  beliefs  has 
persisted  sinoe  1935,  and  stUl  persists  today. 
As  a  result,  we  have  witnessed  a  complete 
abdication  and  surrender  of  independence  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  to  the  executive  branch 
of  otir  Government.  Yes.  what  used  to  be 
a  Ixxly  of  men  trained  and  exp)erlenced  as 
Judges  has  gradually  l>een  transformed  into 
a  body  of  pplitlcians  eager  and  willing  to 
perform  as  puppets  for  the  paternalistic 
Executive  who  appointed  them.  We  have 
seen  this  body  of  men  discard  the  legal  doc- 
trine of  "stare  decisus"  and  legal  precedent 
to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  socialistic 
laws  that  our  constitutional  framers  would 
(ynsider  outrageotis. 

Now,  how  has  thla  complete  surrender  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  to  the  Executive  con- 
trol affected  you  and  me  in  our  dally  Uvea? 
Lat  aa  glva  fou  soma  indisputable  facU: 

FMUral  taites  of  all  kinds  and  deacrlptiona 
hava  Increaaad  in  abundance  and  size  to  a 
point  wbart  every  American  citizen,  man, 
woman,  and  child  ara  vu^tul  alarat  of  tha 
Fadaral  Oovammant. 

Tasaa  on  btuinaaa  incoma  hava  baeoma  ao 
large  that  invaatort  ara  raaehlng  a  potnt 
where  thay  doubt  tha  advlaabllitf  of  invaat- 
ing  their  eaplUl  to  make  a  profit. 

The  American  houaawlfa,  whan  aha  buys  a 
loaf  of  bread  from  bar  groear,  pays  M  difftr- 
ant  bidden  taxaa. 

The  American  worfcingman.  whan  ha  gats 
hla  pay  chack,  sees  that  tha  Fadaral  Oovem- 
mant  haa  aUaady  taken  iu  altca  In  tha  form 
of  withholding  tax  and  social-aactirity  de- 
ductions 

The  Inherent  desire  of  men  to  oompata 
with  each  other  for  a  profit  haa  baan  aflac- 
tually  stifled. 

The  dealra  to  hare  tha  goods  and  gadgata 
to  make  Ufa  happier  and  easier  haa  baaa 
retarded. 

And  remember,  little  more  than  150  years 
ago.  our  anoestors  fought  and  died  In  order 
that  they  might  t>e  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
unjust  and  conflacatory  taxaa  impoaad  by 
Mother  England,  who,  ironically  enotigh,  has 
now  become  a  chUd  of  ours,  and  a  problem 
child  at  that. 

What  else  has  the  fostering  of  American 
socialism  and  the  welfare  state  done  for  we 
American  citizens? 

It  has  established  our  Federal  Government 
as  a  domlnaerlng  master  of  each  aoid  every 
one  of  us.  It  Influences  our  every  thought 
and  act.  It  tells  the  worklngman  how  many 
hours  he  may  work  in  each  day.  and  how 
much  he  shaU  be  paid.  It  prevents  him  from 
leaving  one  Job  to  go  to  another,  even  though 
he  may  secure  additional  benefits  and  happl- 
neas by  so  doing.  And  in  order  to  provide 
this  control  of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  our 
Federal  Government  has  provided  for  us 
2,500.000  bureaucrata  for  our  bosses.  And 
this  Federal  monster  pays  well  for  their  serv- 
ices with  the  money  you  and  I  work  for,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  keep. 

I've  had  an  opportunity  since  being  in 
Washington  to  see  the  growth  of  our  Pedaral 
bureaucracy.  Each  new  bureau  t-nd  agancy 
formed,  of  course,  requires  additional  man- 
power. Each  new  bureaucrat  appointed 
must  have  some  place  to  put  In  his  time, 
which  naturally  requires  new  Government 
buUdlngs  to  be  paid  for  by  you.  the  tax- 
payer. Eaeh  new  bureaucrat  appointed 
must  hava  someone  to  do  the  work,  which 
requires      secretaries      and      stenographers, 
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desks,  and  typewriters,  aU  at  your  expense. 
And  the  insidious  part  of  this  whole  set-up 
is  that  eligibility  for  a  Government  Job  does 
not  depend  upon  your  willingness  to  work, 
or  yoxir  abUity  to  produce,  but  upon  how 
good  a  vote  getter  you  are,  or  how  well  you 
can  follow  the  chiefs  Instructions. 

And  finally  to  further  this  socialistic  wel- 
fare state  In  America.  President  Truman  has 
established  what  might  be  considered  a 
5-year  plan  to  educate  and  train  the  citizens 
to  the  ways  of  socialism.  And  If  5  years 
Isnt  Icoig  enough,  he  may  ask  for  another  5. 
We  are  now  In  the  fifth  year  following  the 
surrender  of  Japan,  which  ended  the  actual 
hostilities  of  World  War  n,  yet  President 
Truman  still  retains  the  broad  and  dicta- 
torial po liters  of  government  enjoyed  by  the 
Chief  Executive  during  wartime  emergency. 
These  powers  give  the  President  many  con- 
trols over  our  lives  and  economy  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  during  peacetime. 
They  are  very  valtiable  and  necessary  if  a  com- 
plete welfare  state  Is  to  be  established  suc- 
cessfully In  a  very  short  time. 

So  the  question  arises  naturally.  If  we 
are  not  on  a  peacetime  basis  now,  will  we 
ever  be?  The  extension  of  these  wartime 
powers  into  peacetime  has  been  responsible 
for  the  extension  of  rent  control,  for  in- 
stance, whereby  Uncle  Sam  can  tell  a  land- 
lord if  he  can  make  a  profit  or  loss,  and 
how  much  of  either— and  to  tell  a  tenant 
where  he  can  live  or  go  to  If  ha  doesn't 
cara  to  live  where  ba  la  told.  Thla  8-ycar 
plan  of  Fraildant  Truman*!  baart  a  frlghtan- 
Ing  raaamblanca  to  tha  Ruaalan  6-yaar  plan 
of  tba  aarly  twanttaa.  arhlcb,  aa  you  will 
remembar,  wai  ranawad  Mvaral  tlmaa.  Tha 
fundamantal  raaaon  for  aaubliahlng  that 
plan  wa«  tba  naad  to  adueata  tha  paaaanta 
about  tha  wondara  of  communum— but,  you 
wUl  ramambar  during  this  period  of  educa- 
tion, a  strong  central  govarnment  waa  da* 
signed  to  maintain  dlcUtorial  control  and 
establish  nationalization  of  industry.  Thraa 
S-years  plans  and  soma  years  have  expired 
In  Rusaia  since  the  bloody  revolution  of 
1817,  and  a  dictatorship  still  exists  in  Rus- 
sia. Can  such  a  thing  happen  here  in  Amer- 
ica? Z  would  like  to  think  not,  but  the 
signs  certainly  point  to  It. 

In  the  few  momenU  I  have  talked  with 
you,  I  have  made  some  startling  statementa 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs  In  otxr  Amer- 
ica. I  assure  you  that  each  and  every  one 
of  them  Is  true,  however,  and  certainly  not 
made  with  the  purpose  of  Impugning  the 
loyalty  of  President  Truman  or  his  prede- 
cessor or  either  of  the  two  major  political 
parties.  I  could  not  honestly  say  that  the 
Democratic  Party  wants  the  welfare  state  or 
socialism  to  exist  In  America.  There  are 
left-wing  elements  in  this  great  party,  how- 
ever, who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  estab- 
lish socialism  in  America  qulcltly,  but  there 
also  is  a  growing  number  of  Democrats, 
chiefly  from  the  South,  who  are  conserva- 
tive and  are  growing  more  and  more  alarmed 
about  high  taxes.  Federal  controls,  and 
other  evidences  of  socialism. 

So  now,  with  this  state  of  affairs  In  our 
Federal  Government,  what  can  we  expect  to 
happen?  I  certainly  am  not  able  to  make 
an  accurate  forecast  of  coming  events,  and 
I  have  no  Intention  of  doing  so  today.  I  do 
know,  however,  what  I  hope  for,  work  for  In 
Congress,  and  ever  pray  for,  and  that  is 
a  quick  halt  or  stoppage  of  this  socialistic 
nonsense  and  a  quick  return  to  common 
sense  in  government. 

What  chance  do  we  have — those  of  us 
who  believe  In  constitutional  government 
and  are  opposed  to  the  socialistic  welfare 
state?  Well,  the  chances  are  pretty  sUm. 
Ill  admit.  We  have  witnessed  already  the 
partial  destruction  of  our  check  and  balance 
system  of  government — the  merger  of  the 
executive  branch  with  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
this  merger  seemingly  bent  on  establishing 
the  welfare  state  In  America  and  thus  fol- 


low Great  Britain  and  other  decadent  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  bankruptcy  and  chaoa. 
One  feeble  ray  of  hope  for  the  force*  of  fraa 
enterprise    and    constitutional    government 
remains — one   bulwark   to  check   the   ever- 
increasing      surge      toward      statlsm — yotir 
United    States    Congress,  yotir    Senate  and 
your  House  of  Repreaentativea.     In  both  ol 
these    legislative    Ixxliea    there    have     been 
banded  firmly  together  groupa  of  Republi- 
cans and  Conservative  Democrata  with  but 
one  ptirpcse  in  mind  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences— that    purpose    being    to    return 
America  quickly  to  decent  and  honest  con- 
stitutional government  and  to  throw  out  tha 
evUs  of  communism,  socialism  and  the  wel- 
fare state.    This  fighting  band  of  legislators 
have   had   remarkable   success  In  this  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  and  I 
must  say  I  am  proud  to  be  Included  in  Ita 
ranks.    How  much  longer  can  we  expect  otur 
group  to  hold  the  fort?    I  wish  I  knewl    Al- 
ready the  disciples  of  socialism  and  the  wel- 
fare state  are  touring  the  country  telling  of 
the  Joys  to  be  exp>erlenced  under  aoclaltaed 
farming,  socialized  bousing,  socialized  medi- 
cine and  socialized  Industry.     They  tell  of 
the  benefits  the  citizens  wiU  receive  In  the 
form  of  subaldlea.  In  cash  payments  as  a 
premium  and  reward  for  idleneaa  and  In- 
efficiency.    Theaa  dlaciples  cleverly  neglect  to 
tell  the  Amarloan  people  that  while  they  ara 
putting  money  In  one  pocket,  another  dia- 
clple  of  aodallam  la  removing  it,  and  soma 
more,  to  pay  for  their  traaaUag 
Tbay  naglact  to  tall  tha  Amarieaa 
that  the  Unltad  SUUa  Treasury  U  on  tba 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  that  our  Fadaral  budget 
has  increaaad  to  an  ail-tiroe  high  for  a  paaaa- 
tloM  year,  that  aaaltouad  daftdt  apanding 
•ad  coBtinuad  InMum  la  fM«rai  taxae  wUI 
be  the  prlaa  ot  the  soaflHtia  ofdar. 

Now  how  eaa  we,  who  btU«#»  la  eonatl- 
tutlonal govarnmant  and  tba  Amarlaaa  way 
of  life,  fight  and  win  over  tbaaa  aril  taach- 
Ings  Inspired  by  decadent  foreign  govern* 
menu,  tbamaalvee  already  in  bankruptcy 
and  povarty?  It  takae  courage  and  a  wU- 
lingnaea  to  sacrtfloe,  aa  our  foratetbars  aaorl> 
Acad  to  overthrow  tha  yoka  of  graady  for- 
eign nations.  It  takea  a  txm  t>aliaf  that  our 
American  way  of  life  has  made  otir  Nation 
the  moet  proaperous  and  envied  in  the  wh<^ 
world,  and  a  t>cllef  that  our  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprlaa  and  constitutional 
government  wUl  contlntie  to  glva  us  tha 
baneflts  and  protection  wa  have  ao  long  en- 
Joyed.  But  our  firm  belief  In  theae  things  la 
not  enough,  we  must  act  and  act  now.  wa 
muat  educata  the  American  people  to  the 
evils  of  socialism  and  the  welfare  State,  we 
must  exercise  the  right  of  franchise  to  tha 
fullest  to  support  the  candidates,  regardleaa 
of  political  affiliation,  who  stand  firmly  for 
constitutional  government.  In  other  words, 
we  must  place  principle  above  politlca  in 
our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  give  un- 
Ktintingly  of  our  time  and  energy  to  fight 
the  cold  war  against  thia  creeping  paralysis 
of  socialism! 


Mutual  Defease  Assistaace  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  WEST   VTSCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  is  one  of  several  of  the  United 
States  dailies  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  filed  in  connection 
with  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
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Ifutua]  Defense  A.Mlstance  Act.  I  refer 
to  tt«  edttorUd  of  September  M.  1949. 
which  uader  l«ftve  granted  I  vish  to  in- 
aart  in  the  Rscou. 

Po«t  perceives  In  thij 

•  new  mlispoBt  In  the  deveiop- 
ment  of  the  North  Atlantic  defense  sirs- 
tML  It  credlto  the  Oonxress  with  pro- 
vMfeiC  Bcv  fwMiiti'T.  both  in  our  own 
fordsn  poUc;  and  in  the  policies  of  the 
various  other  nations  in  the  North  At- 
laaUc  area.    It  is  appropriate  for  the  sake 

to  record  how  this  final  ian- 


the 


Marshall,  profeulonal 
to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
the  committee  through 
various  stages  of  this  legislation. 
tlM  ■htwio  of  various  roainbers 
to  the  House  recesa  he  under- 
took to  keep  the  members  pos-ted  on  de- 
volopoients  in  the  Senate  He  did  so  by 
tiiree  memorandums  snalyzlng  the  \in- 
foldlng  ,  isaoes.  Be  correctly  saw  that, 
wtth  the  progress  of  events  In  the  other 
body  in  particular  and  in  the  world  in 
sneral.  the  critical  issue  had  shifted 
Iran  the  amount  to  the  conditions  of 
aathortaaUon.  Marshall  spent  Prl- 
'  evening.  September  33.  reviewing  all 
debate  and  sll  the  testimony  bearing 
on  this  critical  problem.  He  concluded 
that  the  precise  line  of  the  conditions 
had  t>een  approached  from  each  side,  but 
had  not  yet  been  exactly  defined.  Be- 
tween 11  and  11  30  odock  that  evening. 
Mnnhall  tried  his  hand  at  new  language 
to  elariry  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as 
he  then  understood  it.  This  draft  was 
ited  to  a  few  members  of  the  com- 
on  Satorday.  On  Sunday  It  was 
for  wider  review  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department.  On  Monday  one  par- 
agraph was  eliminated  at  the  request  of 
fevo  of  tbe  House  conferees  and  Senator 
Wtmmiwom,  author  of  the  contingency 
language. 

On  Tuesday,  with  the  completion  of 
the  conference,  attention  was  redirected 
to  Marshall's  draft.  At  the  insunce  of 
two  Introductory  para- 
aJtered.  One  new 
sentence  was  Interpolated.  Two  sen- 
were  recast  for  style.  Three  other 
were  changed.  In  essence,  we 
that  Marshall's  draft  forSMilAted 
iy  and  exactly  the  floe  line  of 
performance  that  the  Congraas  expects. 
It  waa  that  we  adopted  tbe  lan- 
for  our  report.  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  time  that  a  creative  element  of  for- 
9ttn  policy  has  made  its  first  appearance 
IB  a  conference  report.  I  think  It  worth- 
while to  note  Its  genesis  so  that  credit 
may  go  to  Marshall,  who  usually  works 
anonymou»ly.  The  editorial  follows: 
MtTTT^AL  tevone 
TtM  k»y  to  this  nvwapspcr's  spproacli  to 
tbm  lasu*  of  arming  th«  Atl«ntl*  slltaao*  tuu 
bean  that  uaRy  sboum  tMk»  preodeace  over 
of  anas,  it  ta  trmttfylng  tbst  thu 
report  which  baa  now 
by  both  chamber*.  Kven  the 
UUa  at  tbe  act  haa  been  changed  In  oon- 
wtth  It.  The  m*i^ure  Is  now  called 
Jtuai  Deienaa  AaaUtaoee  Act  of  IMe** 
— a  uue  watsa  man  aaarij  daasrlbss  (be  "aU 
for  ana  and  one  for  all*  aoocept  tbaa  the  ad- 
aslaMmlan  aad  Senau  Utle  "l^^^elgn  mu- 
tary  Aaiialanee  Act  ut  1*40  "  Tba 
laaaU  M  made  into  a  weapon  for 


but  tlOO .000.000  of  the  •!  .000.000.000  author- 
isation will  be  withheld  UU  an  Integrated 
dcfenae  lyatem  haa  been  achieved  by  ttaa 
new  aulas  and  approved  by  tha  Praaldant. 

The  provision  In  reapect  of  IntcgratloQ 
bildgad  the  differences  between  House  and 
Senate.  In  Augurt  the  House  slaahed  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  contract  authority  for  arms 
out  of  the  admlnUtratlon  program.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  50-percent  cut — which  thla 
newspaper  applauded — was  primarily  to  In- 
sure prompt  action  on  Integrated  defenae  ar- 
rangcmenta.  The  Houae  undoubtedly 
speeded  up  these  arrangements.  Since  then 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  the  defense 
conuBlttee  provided  for  under  article  9  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  have  been  estab- 
lished. There  remains  to  t>e  CTOlved  not  a 
static  plan  of  defense  but  a  dynamic  frame- 
work of  defense  premised  from  the  outset  on 
the  principle  of  unity  of  defense.  Thu  la  to 
be  undertaken  on  October  6. 

Now  tbe  Integration  that  Congreaa  requlrea 
of  the  military  planners  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic area  may  aeem  vague  and  unaubatantial. 
Several  shots  at  Interpreting  what  Is  meant 
by  Integration  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  In  theee  columns.  The  House  managera 
offer  an  Interpretation  which  conveys  a  clear 
expreaaloo  of  the  Intent  of  Congresa.  Unity 
of  dafanae.  aaya  the  Houae  managers  "means 
differentiation  of  functions  ■mf>ng  the  parte 
In  relation  to  an  sU-lncJualve  unity. 

"Each  nation  must  do  Its  part,  as  deter- 
mined by  Ita  poaltlon  and  Ita  reaourcea.  in 
relatloo  to  the  common  security  of  all.  No 
one  naUon  In  tha  group  must  aspire  to 
perpetuate  or  expand  Ita  various  military 
componenta  for  purely  national  conaidera- 
tlooa.  Xach  must  recognise  Its  obllgatiou 
to  balance  Ita  forcea  In  relations  to  the  aeeda 
of  the  whole  area  In  which  ""—"»*"  dafenaa 
haa  been  pledged.  For  some  thla  may  re- 
quire submiaalon  to  a  secoodary  statue  In 
certain  typee  of  armament.  Por  soaM  It 
may  require  specialisation  In  military  ac- 
tivltlea  that  would  not  be  preferred  If  a  free 
choice  ware  made  on  a  piirely  national 
basis.  All  must  be  willing  to  give  up  thoaa 
preferencea  which  are  characterUttc  of 
purely  national  defenae  but  which  are  not 
In  keeping  with  the  common  defeiue  of  the 
areas.  Thla  principle  of  unity  must  be  un- 
dertaken early  and  thenceforth  rigorously 
applied. 

"As  soon  as  poaalble.  the  eaaentlala  of  the 
pattern  of  area  defense  baaad  upon  Indi- 
vidual national  spadaUaaUoa  must  be 
agreed  to  and  the  aaalgnments  thereunder 
made.  This  principle  must  be  riveted  Into 
the  baae  of  the  North  Atlantic  defense 
structure.  Once  this  pattern  bus  been  de- 
veloped and  agreed  to.  It  must  be  the  gov- 
erning formula  for  the  aaalatance  profcram 
hare  envlaaged.  That  la  the  intent  behind 
the  langnsge  which  makes  the  bulk  of  the 
autbertasd  asalatance  contingent  upon  rec- 
ommendatlona.  acceptable  to  the  tTnltcd 
Statea.  for  Integrated  dafenaa  at  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

"As  soon  aa  the  proper  authorltlea  eatab- 
llshsd  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  have 
arrived  at  an  agrsaaaaat  which  the  Preal- 
dent  approvee  aa  warraatlng  the  concluelon 
that  Integration  wUI  thenewforth  be  the 
baala  for.  and  the  governing  principle  of, 
subsequent  stagea  of  defenae  planning  In 
the  North  AUantlc  area,  tha  condition  will 
have  been  fulfllled  and  the  entire  author- 
ised amount  wUl  bacoma  avaUable." 

Coogreee  la  to  be  congratulated  for  pro- 
viding the  leadership  which,  we  are  con- 
vinced, the  peoples  of  tha  Atlantic  world 
have  been  waiting  for.  Hare  la  a  mandate 
whteh  w«  trust  the  political  and  military 
straSsglsiB  will  accept  In  spirit  aa  well  as 
In  letter  and  carry  out  with  the  diapatch 
called  for  by  the  ezploeion  of  tha  Ruaalan 
A-booab  At  preaent  the  Nrirth  Atl.nntle 
alliance  la  paper  work  Administration  with- 
in the  meaning  Imparted  to  It  by  Oopgieea 


and  administration  only^^an  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  Into  It.  Only  by  a  multlp'ldty 
of  dally  contacts,  coupled  with  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  principle  permeating  the 
Ifutuai  Defenae  Assistance  Act,  can  the 
partlea  tM  knit  solidly  together  Into  s  stngis 
whole. 


Address  by  Senater  Martia  Before  AmeH- 
caa  Society  of  Mechanical  Eagiaeers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rCNMSTLVANIA 

ATI  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 


IN 

Monday.  October  3  ( legislative  day  o/ 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Annual  Coi^ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  at  Erie,  Pa.,  on  Sep- 
tember 39,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

The  raoord  of  achievement  by  the  engi- 
neers of  America  Is  a  proud  one.  It  baa  been 
written  by  men  of  vlston.  enterprlM.  aklll. 
and  force 

Tbe  englnasrs  bavw  always  looked  forward 
to  the  challenge  of  new  fronUers  wltn 
eourage  and  determination.  Their  daring 
apUlt  of  adventure  Into  new  nekls  of  dis- 
covery and  Invention  craassd  the  glanS 
strength  of  American  Indnstry. 

OonMaaaa  in  tba  future  has  always  basn 
one  of  tba  strong  tnnuencee  in  AmsfflesM 
progrssi.  Thla  conAdsnca  hss  been  sharstf 
by  our  skilled  crafUmen.  Intelligent  farmatw, 
tlreleea  man  of  reaearch,  persistent  enKlnecrs, 
smaU  bualnaaa  men.  and  great  induauialiata. 
It  gave  encoursKement  to  venture  capltaJ. 

Ttaaae  elements,  and  a  government 
tainlng  the  Ideals  of  freedom,  have 
blned  to  give  Amrrtcaiu  a  dejjree  of  aeeurlty 
and  a  standard  of  living  never  enjoyad  by  any 
other  people. 

Bnemiea  of  tba  Aaaartcan  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  even  aooia  of  our  own  paopla 
say  that  tba  raaovd  of  American  accompllab> 
laant  Is  ana  of  salAshness. 

We  have  t>een  called  capitalistic  money 
grubbers  because  tbe  American  IncenUve 
Sfatsaa  offers  rich  re  war  da  to  every  man 
whose  brain  and  skill  make  America  a  better 
land  m  which  to  work  and  live. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  compare  America  with 
other  oountrlea. 

Of  the  world's  total  population  we  have 
about  7  percent:  Communist  Russia  almoat 

0  percent;  and  Socialistic  BrlUln  about  t% 
percent. 

Of  the  world's  land  area  we  have  0  percent, 
•uaata  14  percent  and  BrlUln  one-alzth  of 

1  percent. 

We  have  one  automobile  for  every  4  pcr- 
aona:  Muaala  one  for  every  353;  and  Britain 
one  for  every  21. 

We  have  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
world's  developed  electrical  power;  Rtiaala 
6  percent  and  Britain  0  percent. 

We  produce  61  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
output.  Ruaala  6  percent  and  Britain  laaa 
than  a  percent. 

In    the    United    States    we    have    1    radio 
for  every  S  peraons:  Russia  haa  1  for 
46.  and  Britain  1  for  every  S. 

Of  telephonea  we  have  1  for  every  •  per- 
aona:  Ruaala  I  for  every  188.  and  Britain 
1  for  every  ise. 
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We  produce  about  one-third  of  the  world's 
total  output  of  goods.  Russia  leas  than  one- 
flftb  and  Britain  less  than  one-tenth. 

How  does  the  buying  power  of  wage  earn- 
ers compare? 

In  America  It  takea  a  worker  3  hours  to 
earn  the  daily  food  for  a  family  of  fire  and 
It  takes  the  Russian  worker  8  hours.  It 
tskes  an  American  3  hours  to  earn  a  cotton 
shirt  snd  In  commvinlstlc  Russis  It  takes  320 
hours. 

Oar  fairmera  enjoy  similar  advantages  be- 
catise  of  Improved  methods. 

What  Is  the  reason  of  all  this  great  su- 
periority? What  Is  It  that  we  possess  that 
other  countries  do  not  have? 

It  Is  the  God-glven  freedom  of  the  in- 
I'.lvldual — the  right  of  each  citizen  to  carve 
out  his  own  destiny — to  work,  to  save,  to 
Invest,  to  prosper — In  accordance  with  his 
cwn  ability,  energy,  and  resourcefulness. 

Freedom  Is  our  most  precious  possession. 
It  Is  written  In  the  basic  law  of  our  land. 

Our  freedom  holds  out  the  golden  pro- 
mise of  opportunity  to  every  young  man  snd 
woman  in  America,  no  matter  how  humble 
tis  cr  her  origin — opportunity  to  reach  a 
high  place  In  industry,  business,  the  learned 
professions,  the  church,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Freedom  Is  the  strongest  stimulant  the 
world  has  ever  known  for  initiative  and 
action. 

It  was  that  stimulant  that  enabled  our 
country  In  the  short  span  of  less  than  200 
years  to  reach  the  highest  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

It  has  created  more  wealth,  greater  spiri- 
tual and  cultural  progress  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

What  are  some  of  the  examples  of  these 
accomplishments? 

To  make  Americana  the  best-Informed  peo- 
ple In  the  world  we  have  1.749  dally  newspa- 
pers. Communistic  Russia  has  38  and  »o- 
cUUstlc  Britain  150. 

Our  educational  system  is  the  l)est  in  the 
world. 

Representing  the  deep  religious  convic- 
tion of  our  people  America  has  almost  266.000 
churches,  cathedrala.  synagogues  and  tem- 
ples, with  a  total  membership  of  more  than 
77.000;COO.  Communist  Russia  Is  a  godleaa 
country.  There  the  sUte  is  all-powerful 
and  Is  worshipped  under  compulsion. 

We  have  billions  In  foundations  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  science,  research,  medicine, 
education,  and  religion  to  all  parts  of  the 
world 

Let  us  use  one  example  of  what  has  been 
done  a?  a  result  of  this  work.  The  average 
life  expectancy  in  America  has  Increased  by 
16S  years  since  1900.  Most  of  the  credit  for 
this  must  go  to  the  medical  profession,  the 
miracle  drug  products  from  our  laboratories, 
and  our  high  living  standards. 

Let  us  take  one  example  of  material 
progrsaa.  If  you  lived  In  1909  and  wanted  to 
build  an  automobile  the  equal  of  our  modern 
machines  It  would  cost  you  $50,000  to  have 
It  hammered  out  by  hand  by  craftsmen. 
The  pre.^ent  low-priced  car  Is  Just  one  result 
of  American  know-how  in  mass  production 
and  specialization. 

These  magnificent  comparisons  point  to 
the  paramount  duty  of  every  American  to 
safeguard  Individual  freedom  and  to  pre- 
serve our  system  of  self  government  from  the 
dangers  that  now  confront  us. 
What  are  some  of  these  dangers? 
First,  there  Is  danger  from  big  and  costly 
centralised   government. 

lucreaalng  concentration  of  authority  at 
Washmgton  will  destroy  local  control  of  local 
affairs,  which  is  home  rule,  and  will  rob  the 
States  of  their  sovereign  rights. 

Not  long  ago  local  government  performed 
almost  all  the  funcUons  that  we  regard  as 
public  service. 


Todsy  the  Federal  Government  dominates 
practically  every  branch  of  public  service  st 
vastly  expanded  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures:  In  1902,  55  per- 
cent of  all  tax  collections  went  to  local  gov- 
etiurents.  The  States  took  10  percent  and 
the   Federal   Government   35    percent. 

Today  the  Federal  Government's  share  is 
74  percent,  the  States'  13  percent,  and  local 
government  13  percent. 

Government  at  all  levels  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  half  a  century.  In  1902 
the  cost  of  all  government  was  $1,555,000,000. 
Today  It  costs  the  American  people  more 
than  $65,000,000,000  a  year  Just  to  govern 
themselves. 

Part  of  this  tremendous  coat  goes  to 
maintain  more  than  6,000,000  people  on  Gov- 
ernment pay  rolls.  In  1900  all  Government, 
Federal.  State,  and  local  employed  less  than 
1.000,000.  During  this  period  general  em- 
ployment Increased  120  percent,  while  Gov- 
ernment employment  went  up  500  percent. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  big  increase  In 
population,  from  76.000,000  In  1900  to  about 
148.000,000,  an  Increase  of  95  percent.  But 
in  the  same  period  government  costs  in- 
creased more  than  4,000  percent. 

The  national  debt  is  another  aerlcua  catiae 
for  alarm.  We  have  the  largest  debt  of  any 
nation  of  all  times.  It  can  bring  national 
dlaaster. 

There  Is  another  peril  in  the  trend  toward 
centralization  of   big    government. 

Today,  through  the  system  of  granta-ln- 
ald,  18  i>ercent  of  the  expenditures  of  State 
governments  come  from  taxes  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government.  One-third  of  the 
coat  of  local  government  Is  paid  by  the 
SUtea. 

With  money  goes  power.  With  power  goes 
control.  Increasing  central  control  means 
grave  danger  to  the  American  system  of 
government — a  system  based  upon  local  self- 
government — local  control — and  direct  ci- 
vilian participation. 

If  we  are  to  have  efficiency,  and  especially 
economy  in  government,  taxes  should  te  le- 
vied and  collected  by  that  level  of  govern- 
ment which  performs  the  service. 

Unfortunately,  today  more  and  more  of 
our  citizens  are  bypassing  their  borough 
buildings,  city  halls,  county  courthouses  and 
SUte  capltols.  as  they  ruah  to  Washington 
for  aid. 

Always  remember  that  final  control  is  held 
by  the  level  of  government  which  furnishes 
the  money.  There  sre  three  steps  in  the 
process:  First,  advice:  then  supervision;  and 
Anally,  complete  control. 

We  can  curb  big  business  if  It  becomes  op- 
pressive. The  ssme  spplles  to  great  labor 
organlzaUons  If  they  mUuae  their  power. 

But  If  big  government  becomes  oppres- 
sive. If  It  levies  excessive  taxes  and  curtails 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  how  can  It  be 
curl)ed? 

Free  enterprise,  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  of  the  Indlvldxml  cannot  sur- 
vive where  centralized  government  authority 
controls  and  regulates  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

Such  authority  la  destructive  of  liberty— 
no  matter  whether  It  Is  called  socialism,  com. 
munlsm,  fascism,  statlsm,  or  by  any  other 
totalitarian  label. 

America  will  never  be  dominated  by  so- 
cialism or  communlam  ss  the  result  of  a 
direct  election. 

Americans  will  never  knowingly  or  wUl- 
ingly,  siu-render  their  freedom  for  the  iron 
rule  of  the  so-called  welfare  state. 

But  slowly,  step  by  step,  we  sre  advancing 
In  that  direction  as  more  and  more  socialis- 
tic schemes  are  put  forth  In  the  name  of 
security  and  social  welfare. 

One  great  danger  In  America  la  the  self- 
styled  social  reformer  and  his  false  promise 
that  economic  security  can  be  provided  by 
government  benevolence. 


So  plaualble  are  these  propoeals  that 
of  our  people  have  been  fooled  Into  t>ellevlng 
that  all  good  things  In  life  can  be  achieved 
by  passing  Isws  rather  than  by  hard  work. 

Now  each  of  theee  schemes,  taken  by  It- 
self, does  not  appear  to  be  dangerous.  But 
the  whole  program  spells  out  a  sociallstlo 
S3r8tem  that  would  completely  rsvolutionlas 
the  pattern  of  American  life. 

When  we  consider  the  utter,  dismal  failure 
of  socialism  in  England.  It  is  Impossible  to 
tuiderstand  why  anyone  should  advocate  the 
same  destructive  policies  for  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  look  at  the  course  that  hss  been 
proposed  for  America. 

Federal  aid  to  education  would  take  the 
school  system  away  from  local  control. 

Bureaucratic  authority  over  what  we  ahall 
teach  In  our  achools  srotild  Iw  a  cataatrophe. 

Socialized  medicine  would  tear  down  the 
health  standards  of  our  Nation.  Experlenea 
In  England  has  proven  it  to  Im  inefllciant 
and  extremely  expensive. 

Government  housing  would  mean  political 
landlords. 

Government  guaranty  of  full  employment 
has  been  proposed.  That  would  bring  alloca- 
tions and  controls.  Individual  freedom  In 
the  choice  of  a  Job  would  l>e  lost.  The  work- 
Ingman  would  be  told  where  to  work  and 
where  to  live. 

Subsidies  In  support  of  farm  prices  will 
eventually  mean  telling  the  farmer  what  hs 
can  plant  as  well  as  how,  when,  where,  and 
how  much. 

President  Truman  has  proposed  extending 
steel  mills  at  Government  expense.  That  is 
outright  socialism  and  would  unquestionably 
be  a  costly  venture  because  the  Government 
has  never  succeeded  in  business. 

AU  such  things  mean  higher  taxes  to  sup- 
port Increased  Government  spending.  And 
when  excessive  taxation  prevents  the  flow 
of  venture  capiUl  into  productive  enterprise 
American  progress  will  be  halted. 

State  socialism  will  control  and  the  stats 
win  be  the  supreme  economic  manager. 
Labor  and  agriculture  will  l>e  in  a  strait- 
jacket. 

What  course  can  we  take  to  defest  these 
fantastic  schemes  How  csn  we  mske  cer- 
tain that  the  Individual  freedom  that  we 
have  enjoyed  will  be  preserved  for  our  chil- 
dren? 

I  would  suggest  the  following  as  some  of 
the  things  we  should  do: 

1.  Our  country  at  every  level  of  government 
must  be  kept  solvent.  GovernmenU  can  go 
broke  and  an  Insolvent  government  goea  Into 
a  receivership  with  some  pattern  of 
socialism  aa  the  receiver.  The  receiver  is 
never  discharged.  The  country  ends  up  with 
a  dictator. 

2.  Our  people  must  know  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  cltlzenahlp  as  well  as  their 
rights  and  they  must  perform  those  duties. 

3.  We  must  rememt)er  always  that  It  Is  the 
American  way  for  a  man  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  ability,  persistence,  initiative,  and 
achievement. 

4.  Freedom  of  the  Individual  has  made 
America  the  superior  of  any  nation  of  all 
history.  Freedom  cannot  be  limited  to  one 
claas.  one  religion,  one  color,  or  one  section. 
It  must  belong  to  all.  or  none  will  have  it 
long. 

5.  Our  bouses  of  worship  should  be  filled 
because  there  we  are  taught  the  virtues  upon 
which  our  Government  rests.  Freedom  Is 
God-glven.  Our  Government  cannot  live 
without  the  church.  Tolerant  religion  Is 
our  bulwark  and  strength. 

6.  There  must  l>e  a  crtisade  against  the 
law  evader,  the  chlseler.  and  the  racketeer, 
we  must  Ul  have  respect  for  the  law.  If  we 
are  to  take  our  proper  place  In  world  leader- 
ship we  must  put  our  own  hotise  In  order. 

7.  America  can  be  strong  only  If  our  people 
are  Imbued  with  American  Ideals.  Our  coun- 
try is  for  those  who  believe  in  America — not 
for  those  who  conspire  for  Its  destruction. 
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ft.  And   moat   important  of  all.   «•  must 
tai  onPMttlMi  %•  tfj  #rp«rtur« 

of  eOOBtttUtkNIAl 

government   upon  which  our  Rapubite  w*a 

reject  every  ■ocUlletlc  propoMd 
pf  hem  attractively  It  Is  pNacntad. 
flgbt  vtth  all  our  energy  acataat 
yoedftiKHrt  wpoB  wn^oecrement 
•Btf  the  «tntnUmMBu  of  power  tn  •  Federal 
bureatNTacy. 

American  bcroee  te  every  generatkm  bare 
ilHd  Mood  and  tear*  for  freeAoai. 

To  retain  that  Ireedoi  we  noet  an  know 
tbe  tnttb.    We  mmit  feadOdM  luiii  te  tare 
jtry 

BOW  we  need  Americana  with  bearta 
bumiBf  with  true  Ainerlran  patriotism  on 
every  qiiartcr-deck  and  In  rrery  poat  of  com- 
mand IP*  need  them  In  posltlona  of  honor 
and  trtMt  tn  labor  orfranlzatlooa  and  as  the 
hmii  of  our  great  Industries.  We  need  tbem 
Ib  goeemoMnt.  We  n«ed  them  in  achoois 
and  colleges.     We  need  them  In  the  pulptta 

We  need  AmertcaiM  who  will  place  them- 
aalees  above  acctlonallam.  class,  creed,  and 
peraooal  advantage  and  will  be  for  thoee 
thtnfi  which  will  make  America  a  itronger 
•ad  greater  country  based  upon  justice  and 
right. 

We  need  Americans  who  will  not  be  bribed 
by  promiees  of  an  easy  way  of  life. 

The  founding  fathers'  blue  print  for  Aoterl- 
can  greatness  was  In  practicing  and  advocat- 
ing peace,  good  will,  tolerance,  thrift,  courage. 
hard  work,  and  tbe  love  ot  Ood 

Let  us  all  reread  the  blueprLnts. 

Let  us  all  take  our  places  on  the  ramparts 
•B  — lliiili  In  the  night  to  waiflto  for  the 
approach  of  erwmtss  to  our  great  eounuy. 


Bnl£ac  A  Bri^e  for  dke  Fvtgr* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  atwiiii 
m  TWl  SEWATl  09  TTni  ONTITD  8TATES 


October  i  (legiMlative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■utiilnMim  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicotD  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
iht  dedication  of  the  new  bridge  In 
lah.  Wis.,  on  October  1.  1M9. 

bciiif  no  objection,  the  address 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou). 
M  follows: 
^  Bvnianse  a  Bames  foa  rma  Furuea 
II  Is  a  real  pleasure  frn-  me  to  participate 
tn  this  tnsptring  civic  occasion.  Tou  know, 
my  friends,  there  U  great  meaning  In  the 
tfatftaaltea  of  a  new  bridge.  Why?  Well. 
for  several  reasons : 

1.  I^ir  one  reason,  tn  building  a  bridge,  we 
are  deanaatraUng  mjt  confidence  In  the  fu- 
ture of  Meanah.  If  you  and  I  were  doubting 
II  we  were  defeatuts.  If  we  were 
wHh  fear  about  vtiat  tomorrow  wUl 
no  new  construction  projects  would  be 
On  the  contrary,  however,  your 
mayor,  your  ctty  council,  your  rttstlngrtiiahed 
MMlneMmen,  and  laboring  men.  and  farm- 
era,  and  others,  all  have  bright  tepee  tor 
the  future  of  tte  Meenah-Menasha  area. 

IMTBOVUta 

■Manlag  la  thJa  didl- 

To«  iwMpuas  by  tkls  act  that 

■tand  etm  M  he  erpeeu  to  make 

All  about  ua.  every  tbli^  is  in  flux 
and  change.  We  are  living  In  aui  atomic  age. 
an  age  of  )Ugh-«peed  uauspcnatkm,  an  age 


of  increasing  commerce  between  dtlee  and 
between  rural  and  urban  areas  The  city 
that  faUs  to  keep  up  with  highway  and  street 
Improvement,  the  city  that  falls  to  develop 
all  of  Its  reaouroes  and  potsntlalttlcs.  that 
city  wm  be  leTt  behind  in  the  march  of  prog- 
reaa.  I  know,  however,  that  Neenah's  alert 
etHaenry  are  going  to  t>e  in  the  vanguard  of 
ttoe  forward  march  of  communities  In  our 
Stete. 

MHBAI.- STATS- LOCAL    COOmUTIOM 

t.  Let  me  next  point  out  that  the  building 
of  this  bridge  la  a  fine  example  of  Pederal- 
Btate-local  cooperation.  As  you  may  know. 
the  Federal  Government  contributed  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  funds  to  the 
construction:  our  State  government  contrib- 
uted 17  percent;  Winnebago  County.  17  per- 
cent: and  Necnah  Itaelf  an  equal  sum.  17  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the  pro)eet. 
around  Ma3,000  for  this  1.4&«-foot  bridge 
and  approacbea.  waa  ahared  in  round  num- 
bers by  the  Federal  Government.  •270.000. 
and  by  the  8taw,  county,  and  city  at  •104.- 
800  each. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  an  In- 
creasing ntunber  of  grants-in-aid  of  thle 
type  and  when  soundly  conceived  as  this 
peoject  baa  been,  they  have  lerved  admirably 
In  the  devetapaaent  ef  Internal  Improve- 
ments throwghcot  Wlaooaeln  and  tbe  coun- 
try. Of  course,  we  know  that  there  are  defi- 
nite llmlle  as  to  FMcral  finances  and.  for 
that  matter.  State  and  local  financee.  but 
where  a  cooperative  project  Is  undertaken 
which  win.  In  effect,  create  wealth,  we  krtow 
that  It  Is  eminently  desirable  and  ahould  be 
followed  up  with  vigor. 

ii—uaa   MBSiracs  or  rox  aivoi 

4  The  spanning  of  the  historic  Fox  River 
holds  great  symbolic  meaning  in  Its  own 
right.  Rivera  have  always  occupied  a  crudal 
role  In  world,  natloiial.  and  In  State  history 
We  recall  In  1«73  how  Father  Jacques  Mar- 
quette and  Louie  Joltet  canoed  up  the  Fox 
on  the  voyage  that  led  to  the  first  recorded 
of  the  upper  MtsslMlppI  and  the 
-Wisconsin  rlverway  linking  tbe  Mlsels- 
wltta  the  Orest  Lakes  For  a  century 
and  a  half  thereafter  this  waterway  was  the 
axis  around  which  the  exploration  and  early 
development  of  Wlaoonsln  turned.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  ISM.  the  first  sawmill 
and  gristmill  were  built  in  Neenah.  and  that 
name  year  Ellaha  D.  Smith  estubluhed  In 
Menavha  his  *■■'!  "n  woortan-pall  factory, 
manufacturing  woodeBware  of  all  kinds  for 
an  mtematlonal  market  la  the  years  that 
followed,  Neenah  became  a  great  flour - 
milling  city,  and  then  around  1870,  when 
wheat  production  dropped  off.  Meenah  turned 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  has  fig- 
ured  ao  Importantly  In  her  history  since 
tlicn.  Throughout  Neenah  s  entire  history 
and  that  of  this  entire  region,  the  Fox  River 
has  played  a  vital  role. 


or    OaSAT    IDEAS 


COOPCaATIOM 


ALL  caotm 


n  Finally,  another  meaning  of  the  new 
bridge  U  that  It  symbolises  the  cooperation 
between  all  groups  in  the  community.  It 
was  not  businessmen  alone  tn  Neenah  who 
saw  the  need  for  this  new  transportation 
link.  It  was  not  Isbor  alone.  It  was  not 
the  public  oiBclals  alone,  nor  only  the  farm- 
era  coming  tn  from  the  surrounding  areas. 
All  of  you  bad  to  see  the  need.  All  of  you 
had  to  unite  In  pooling  the  financial  re- 
sourcee  of  the  dty  for  this  link— Joining 
with  other  county.  State,  and   Federal   re- 

cuMBwa  aAMKs  roa  vital  on  fmojxcra 

This  shows  how.  on  common  needs,  all 
groups  can  get  together  as  Americans,  aa 
•Mlaens  of  Neenah  and  of  Wlaconslu.  There 
Is  so  very  much  that  we  have  In  common 
and  ao  very  little  that  we  have  In  differ- 
ences between  us  that  It  Is  up  to  us  to  close 
ranks  on  Important  civic  projects.  like  this, 
and  march  together  In  coofldent  unity. 


Now.  my  friends.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a 
few  more  general  observations,  you  know 
there  are  more  than  material  bridges  in  this 
life  of  ours.  Sometimes  men  conceive  great 
Ideas  which  persist  down  through  the  sgea. 
They  recognize  certain  basic  realities,  and 
by  their  recognition  they  open  up  the  eyes 
of  succeeding  generations.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  the  Master  taught  us  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
and  this  great  Idea  has  come  down  through 
the  ages,  bridging  time,  bridging  space, 
bridging  the  barriers  of  language,  of  race, 
of  color,  so  that  It  Is  a  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  all  men. 

Just  as  the  folks  of  Neenah  want,  there- 
fore, to  bridge  space  and  build  for  the  futtire 
by  this  material  structure,  so  I  think  you 
will  want  to  bridge  time  by  building  still 
firmer  spiritual  foundations  for  this  land. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  a  small 
group  of  men  In  Philadelphia  built  a  bridge, 
and  they  called  It  the  Constitution.  They 
bridged  the  chasm  of  absolution  In  govern- 
ment and  built  an  approach  for  free  men.  To 
It  was  appended  10  amendments,  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  guaranteeing  the  basic  freedoms 
which  have  come  to  make  this  Republic  the 
moct  blessed  nation  on  earth. 

Recently,  my  friends,  you  saw  demon- 
strated In  this  community  the  consolidation 
of  your  local  paper  and  the  Menaaha  paper 
Into  the  Twin  City  News  Record.  Edward 
C.  Cochrane,  the  publisher,  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  accomplishing  this  Job.  He 
bridged  the  chasm.  Recently  this  fine  pa- 
per carried  an  editorial  on  the  bridges  we 
crossed.  It  mentioned  that  the  first  bridge 
that  was  ever  built  wss  probably  a  vine  which 
swung  across  a  creek  or  ravine,  such  aa  they 
have  in  the  back  regions  of  Peru  or  Tibet 
today.  Then  there  developed  the  stone  arch 
bridge,  followed  by  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  steel  and  concrete  t^at  we  have 
today  But  the  greatest  bridges  are  those 
over  which  men  cross  the  ravines  of  bigotry 
and  Intolerance  and  bridge  the  gorges  of 
class  and  race  hatred.  Of  course.  In  every 
field  of  human  activity  there  are  brldgc- 
bullders.  and  such  a  one  is  Sdward  C.  Coch- 
rane, the  editor  and  publisher  of  your  Twin 
City  News  Record.  Back  of  this  fine  publica- 
tion I  am  sure  wUl  be  tbe  support  of  both 
Neenah  and  Menasha. 

BUILDIN6  ut  spiarr  as  wixl  as  in  stxzl  and 

CONCaXTX 

It  Is  well,  therefore,  my  friends,  that  you 
and  I  build  In  steel  and  concrete  and  that 
we  build  In  spirit,  too.  which  Is  more  Imper- 
ishable than  steel  or  concrete.  This  Is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  theory,  because  we  learn  that 
often  Umea  the  things  of  the  spirit  have 
greater  reality,  greater  meaning  than  even 
the  things  that  we  have  conceived  through 
our  material 


ntS  eBBATBST  saowB 

The  greateat  bridge  on  this  continent  doee 
not  span  any  river  or  mountain  range.  It  Is 
the  bridge  which  was  constructed  In  Phila- 
delphia snd  which  has  been  strengthened 
through  each  succeeding  general  ion  of 
Amerleane — the  bridge  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  It  Is  for  us  to  keep  It  Intact 
and  to  make  sure  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  wUl  be  able  to  walk  toward  the 
bright  future  through  the  means  of  a  sound 
Constitution,  a  Constitution  founded  on  the 
separation  rather  than  tbe  concentration  of 
powers,  a  Constitution  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  checks  and  balances  between 
branches  of  government  and  wtthlc  branchee 
of  government. 

All  this,  then,  comprises  the  greater  mean- 
ing of  this  fine  structure  which  we  are  dedi- 
cating today. 

COHCLOBIOM 

In  concluding,  my  fallow  Wlaeonalnltes, 
may  I  reiterate  that  ours  is  a  ooncta&Uj  as- 
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pandlng.  rather  than  a  static  economy. 
There  Is  nothing  that  can  really  limit  us  if 
we  have  the  energy,  the  Initiative,  the 
imagination,  to  accomplish  our  goals.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  stand  still.  We  have 
got  to  push  onward. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
fought  for  the  Great  Lakes  seaway,  which 
would  be  a  bridge  between  the  50.000.000 
people  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
every  deep  water  port  on  the  seven  seas. 
We  know  in  fact  that  all  of  our  facilities 
which  might  have  been  good  50  or  even  25 
years  ago  for  water,  highway,  and  air  com- 
merce, are  obsolete  now.  We  know  that  al- 
though Wisconsin  has  a  good  system  of  high- 
ways, for  example,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  "toward  Improving  them  and  expanding 
them,  particularly  If  we  are  to  tap  Increased 
tourist  revenue.  The  same  holds  true  for 
Wisconsin  airports.  It  holds  true  for  Wis- 
consin bridges  and  other  commerce  and 
transportation  facilities. 

Expansion,  therefore.  Is  the  keynote  for 
these  times.  Not  wild  expansion,  made 
without  careful  engineering  plans  and  sur- 
veys, but  courageous.  Intelligent,  well-mer- 
ited expansion.  This  is  in  Urm  keeping  with 
the  Wisconsin  motto:  Forward. 

Thank  you,  and  good  luck  to  you  all. 

Now.  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  community.  State,  and  Nation,  I  dedi- 
cate this  bridge,  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
now  and  for  generations  to  come. 


Exchange  of  Students  With  Foreif  n 
Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANS.'.S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  FUI3RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Shining  Side  of  Mankind's 
Coin,"  written  by  the  distinguished 
Journalist,  Mr.  Hoddinp  Carter,  of  Green- 
ville. Miss.,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  2.  1S49. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SHIKINC    SIDE    OF    MANXIKD'S    COIN 

(By   Hoddlng   Carter) 

GREENvrux.  Miss. — Senator  William  Fttl- 
BSiCHT,  of  Arkansas,  who  was  once  a  Rhodes 
scholar.  Is  the  author  of  the  novel  bill  of 
some  2  years  ago  which  provides  that  for- 
eign countries  can  help  pay  for  surplus  war 
supplies  by  paying  the  expenses  of  Ameri- 
can students  in  those  countries.  It  not  only 
makes  grants  to  students  from  the  United 
State^  to  study  abroad,  but  It  also  helps  for- 
eign students  who  come  here  to  study.  Al- 
ready the  Idea  is  a  demonstrable  success. 

Undoubtedly,  Senator  Ftjlbeicht  got  his 
Inspiration  for  this  bill  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  England  as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  In 
those  days  England  was  stUl  a  dominant 
figure  In  world  trade  and  world  politics.  A 
generation  before  he  went  to  England  to 
study,  an  empire  builder  named  Cecil  Rhodes 
had  dreamed  of  closer  union  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  had  sought  to 
fumu  that  dream  by  providing  scholarships 
at  Oxford  for  competitively  selected  young 
American  college  graduates. 

Neither  the  shadow  of  Russia  nor  the  more 
ominous  shadow  of   the  atomic  cloud  had 


fallen  then  across  the  world.  Men  could 
plan  more  hopeftilly  for  democratic  union 
and  peace.  Because  peace  seems  remoter 
now,  men  may  be  prone  to  forget  that  the 
goal  still  exists.     •     •     • 

Senator  Ftjlbright  must  have  derived 
singular  pleasure  from  an  insignificant  news 
Item  which  was  burled  last  week  In  the 
papers  of  his  State  beneath  the  headlines 
announcing  and  evaluating  Russia's  pos- 
session of  the  atomic  bomb. 

That  story  announced  that  5  graduate 
students  from  Arkansas  were  among  152 
young  Americans  who  have  been  given  grants 
to  study  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
and  Greece.  The  Arkansas  students  will  go 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  Is  not  the  Iccale  they  selected  but  the 
subjects  they  chose  that  offer  symbolic  hope 
and  Immediate  encouragement.  These  five 
young  Arkansans  selected  fields  as  far  re- 
moved from  war  and  destruction  as  they 
could  be.  One  will  study  architecture. 
Three  will  study  philosophy.  The  fifth  will 
study  literature. 

These  pursuits  distinguish  man  from  his 
primal  ancestors  as  clearly  as  warfare — by 
club,  gun.  or  bomb — link  him  to  his  savage 
past  of  claw  and  fang.  In  a  combative 
world,  architectural  beauty  can  turn  in  a 
moment  to  dust.  Yet  a  toy  from  the  tiny 
to^ra  of  Hope,  Ark.,  Is  off  to  England  to  add 
to  his  knowledge  of  creative  design. 

In  a  world  whose  only  language  seems  that 
of  force,  a  student  from  little  Malvern  goes 
to  Kings  College  to  study  literature.  In  a 
world  In  which  reason  retreats,  a  young 
thinker  from  Wynne  will  study  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Certainly  Senator  Fulbright  must  have 
been  heartened.  For  this  story  reveals  the 
other  side  of  humanity's  coin,  the  side  that 
shines  bright  through  the  red  fog  of  endless 
conflict. 


Employment  of  Physically  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCOKSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  3  legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  "WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Wisconsin    and    the    Nation    PrrcH    m    To 

Celebrate  National  Emflot  th«  Phtsi- 

CALLT  Handicapped  Week 

I  ^ould  like  to  submit  a  few  comments  on 
the  subject  of  National  Employ  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week  which  Is  being  ob- 
served throughout  the  Nation  from  October 
2  to  October  8.  This  Is  the  fifth  annual 
National  Employ  the  Physically  Handlcaped 
Week  dedicated  to  the  millions  of  foita  In 
our  Nation  who  are  physically  handicapped. 
While  there  are  many  definitions  of  exactly 
what  constitutes  a  handicapped  person,  there 
Is  no  difference  of  opinion  In  any  American 
quarter  on  the  Importance  of  achieving  suc- 
cess in  this  week  and  in  the  51  other  weeks 
of  the  year  in  employing  the  physically 
handicapped, 

PSEVIor^   COMMENTS  OW  THIS   VITAL   QXTE8T10N 

On  many  occasions,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Congressional  Record,  it 


has  been  my  privilege  to  comment  on  ths 
need  for  adeciuate  job  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped.  For  example,  on  Jtily  7,  1949, 
I  reported  the  excellent  essay  contest  which 
was  conduct«l  among  the  high  school  chil- 
dren of  the  Nation  on  the  theme:  Why 
Not  Hire  the  Handicapped?  At  that  time 
and  on  other  occasions  It  was  my  pleasxire  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Labor  Department,  to  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  the 
AFL.  the  CIO,  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and 
all  the  other  labor  unlona  which,  pitching 
together  with  management  and  with  the 
public,  have  contributed  to  making  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week 
the  great  success  that  it  has  become. 

extent   or   THE   PROBLEM 

Right  now,  we  know  that  In  spite  of  ths 
fine  progress  that  has  been  made,  some  600,- 
000  physically  handicapped  persons  are  reg- 
istered with  employment  agencies  as  seeking 
Jobs.  Among  this  group  are  more  than  100.- 
000  disabled  veterans.  Soon  to  join  the 
labor  force  are  an  additional  40,000  disabled 
veterans  still  in  hospitals.  150.0C0  disabled 
veterans  enrolled  In  educational  Institutions, 
and  another  100,000  engaged  In  on-the-job 
training  programs  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  quote  these  facts  from  the  Employment 
Security  Review  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  and  affiliated  SUte 
employment  security  agencies.  Surely  there 
Is  no  greater  challenge  to  this  country  than 
to  make  handlcapi>ed  persons  adequate,  self- 
supporting  citizens  Insofar  as  possible. 
Here  Is  an  issue  on  which  we  can  demon- 
strate true  national  imlty  regardless  of  what- 
ever differences  we  may  have  on  any  other 
subject. 

lAM  BUTORIAL 

Quoting  from  an  editorial  in  the  periodi- 
cal, the  Machinist,  of  September  29.  1949. 
published  by  the  lAM.  "tesU  have  shown 
that  the  physically  handicapped  worker, 
when  he  U  in  the  right  job,  can  turn 
out  just  as  good  a  day's  work  as  anyone 
else,  but  he  cant  show  what  he  can  do  until 
he  Is  given  a  chance.  Remember,  all  the 
physically  handicapped  person  Is  asking  for 
is  an  even  break." 

To  make  sure  that  the  physically  handi- 
capped individual  does  get  that  even  break 
is  the  challenge  facing  us  In  Wlscoruln 
through  the  Governor's  committee  on  em- 
ploying the  physically  handicapped  as  well 
as  many  other  fine  organizations  working  on 
this  problem. 

In  the  5  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  NEPH  week,  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize the  many  benefits  that  restilt  from  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped,  not  only  to 
the  handicapped  themselves,  but  to  indus- 
try, to  the  Nation's  economy,  to  ths  tax- 
payer, etc. 

rr  PATS  TO  HELP  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  Importance  of  a  complete  answer  to 
the  problem  of  employment  for  the  handi- 
capped cannot  be  underestimated  for  It  Is 
a  problem  that  is  constantly  growing  in  sl«. 
As  the  result  of  accldenu  in  industry  and  on 
the  farm,  on  the  road  and  In  the  home,  and 
as  a  result  of  armed-servlce-incurred  Im- 
pairments, the  numbers  of  d^bled  grow 
about  600,000  a  year.  This  tremendoua  army 
of  disabled  cannot  be  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, not  only  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint  of  their  mental  and  physical 
health,  but  also  from  the  economic  stand- 
point of  the  tremendous  btirden  It  would  In 
the  long  run  place  on  the  taxpayer.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  help  these  citizens  achieve  a 
useful  and  Independent  existence.  The 
best  way  to  aid  them  Is  not  through  charity 
but  through  use  of  their  productive  capacity 
In  jobs.  Otherwise,  we  are  wasting  the  Na- 
tion's human  resources  as  surely  as  we  wast* 
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our  |>bjstcal  fouw  wImh  «•  permit  for- 
••t  fires,  crualca.  flOQito.  and  aih*r  impair- 
■MOt*  at  natUT*  to  occur  undMflkid  In  otir 


•a  •tatlstlca  show  that  doUan  vpent 
to  plaot  trsaa  art  r«turn«tf  to  tiM  taxpayen 
manjrfokU.  ao  statlstloa  tbow  that  moocy 
■pant  tj  the  Federal  Oovtmmant  to  rehabUt- 
tat«  the  physically  handicapped  returned 
$10  for  erery  dollar  Inveatad  In  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  dlaaMcd.  Tor  crample. 
hcCora  tratnlag  the  employed  disabled  s -er- 
•Cad  eareings  of  leaa  than  tSOO  a  year  AT^er 
trslntnc  they  svermge  earnings  of  tl.7&0 
Tbaae  figures  speak  for  tbemselTcs  In  terms 
at  taxable  tneooM  for  Oovemment  as  well  as 
standpoint 


•ooottrLniuttNTs  or  THrsi 

The  quaelton  la.  How  much  ts  America 
tfoliig  to  help  tha  handicapped  help  them- 
■alvsa  through  )oto?  How  much  baa  Ns- 
iploy  the  niyatcaUy  Handicapped 
Ik  ai  I  naplHhiil  teward  tba  fohl  of  mak- 
our  hawdloapyad  aatf-aoMalBlBg.  well- 
happy  people?  Let's  look  at  the 
During  the  month  of  October  1945. 
the  first  national  Employ  the  Physically 
Week  was  observed,  nonfarm 
Its  of  physically  Impaired  aorkers 
all  o««f  the  Nation  totaled  only  ia.8S9.  As 
a  tmnit  ct  the  lucreased  knowledge  and  un- 
dvaUadtoc  of  the  handicapped  worker 
wbleh  eotployara  and  the  public  gained  from 
this  first  "obserrance."  placement  of  disabled 
workers  in  noafsrni  )obs  was  li^reaaed  to 
M.7e5  In  October  1947  In  1948  It  was  esvl- 
thst  10  peroirnt  of  the  th«n  working 
itlon  of  01  OCO.OOO  had  significant 
physical  Impairments  that  must  be  taken 
into  oonslderation  In  job  placement 

iHHviouALs  MOW  oTTrsmi  utBOB  roscs 

Figures  like  that  tell  the  story  of  bow 
■raeh  w»  have  aeeomptlahed  It  Is  a  record 
of  wblch  to  be  proud.  But  let's  take  a  quick 
look  St  the  figures  of  the  handicapped  who 
are  not  eaplofad.  who  are  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  their  family  or  their  Government 
for  their  very  subatstence.  who  have  noth- 
tag  to  occupy  thair  Bind  or  their  hands 
dwtaff  the  long.  fcmaeaM  hours  of  the  day. ' 
Aa  I  have  Indicated,  there  are  stiU  aBQJOO 
physically  handicapped  persons  capable  aod 
wltllBg  to  hold  jobs,  but  who  do  not  have 
woHi  to  do.  In  addition,  it  Is  estim.%ted  that 
there  la  a  minimum  of  1. OCO.OOO  disabled  per- 
oow  outside  the  labor  force  who  could 
fiplnyahle  If  they  had  modern  re- 
hAMUUtlon  and  retraining.  If  these  1.600.- 
000  handicapped  were  added  to  the  preeent 
handicapped  lahor  force  of  approslmately 
OOO.OOO.  tt  would  mean  9.300X00  employed 
handlranped  Althotigb  this  would  be  a  tre- 
meiHlous  achievement,  some  authorities  In 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  and  employment 
for  the  handicapped  go  even  still  further 
They  feel  that  the  mspesiee  of  the  disabled 
to  training  is  tremendous  With  sdequate 
tralntog.  they  say  that  »ft  percent  or  the  eatl- 
aatod  mOOOjOOO  handicapped  can  be  taught 
fatBfnl  employment  That  is  truly  a  worth- 
while goal  to  aim  for — a  goal  that  I  feel  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Wtok  can  and  Is  helping  to  achieve. 

WHAT  eO  WK  N  IB  MOW* 

Bpselfically.  what  are  the  forcea  that  we 
to  hclj)  ua  achieve  thu  goal?  For  one 
«•  must  have  more  fadlltlea  and 
ael  In  medical  and  TnnaHnsiel 
with  a  greater  re- 
tha  part  of  free  American 
to  see  that  the  iHiiileniLt  dlaabicd 
pftttent  is  trained  to  live  and  work  with  his 
handicap.  We  must  have  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  psTchologtral  factors  In 
dlaabtltty  Bmployera  miMt  gain  better  tm- 
uf  the  handicapped  worker  and 
Ita  of  empi  ytng  htm  Tliey  must 
scquaintcd  with  the  fact  that  com* 


penratlon  Insurance  rates  are  not  raised  by 
hiring  the  handicapped. 

raocaxaa  Towaaa  srrraa  BmABn.nATioN 

Fortunately,  we  are  making  piogrem  tn 
the  general  direction  of  achieving  these  de- 
sirable goala.  For  one  thlni;.  America  s  One 
medical  echoole  are  beginning  to  teach  re- 
habilitation as  a  regular  part  of  a  deeto'e 
education.  More  and  more  rehahUttadtoB 
proRrams  are  being  planned  and  carried  cut. 
Oiir  psychologists  are  developing  more  satis- 
factory and  accurate  techniques  for  meas- 
uring srork  eapacltlea  and  functional  skills 
required  In  given  typea  at  work.  The  fact 
that  employment  of  the  handicapped  has 
Increesed  Is  an  indication  In  ItMlf  that 
American  free  enterprise  is  taking  an  ever 
more  progressive  st'.ltude  toward  placing  the 
handicapped.  We  can  appreciate  bualneas' 
problem  in  this  respect,  and  we  know  that 
1*  Is  going  to  do  lu  very  best 


RAMucArraD 


■AVE 


raoercnoN 


Much  of  this  progress  and  potential  prcg- 
rcas  Is  the  direct  result  of  the  fine  work  done 
through  the  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week- yes,  througb  the  re- 
educauon  that  has  occurred  In  the  publi- 
cizing of  facts  that  speak  for  themselves — 
facts  such  as  these  During  the  war.  when 
btulcem  was  trebled  by  war  contracts.  It 
was  necessary  for  companlm  to  let  out  sub- 
contracts. In  every  case  where  a  subcon- 
tractor was  doing  the  same  kind  of  work 
with  normal  workers  ss  that  being  done  In 
one  sample  plant  with  handicapped  workers. 
the  production  rates  of  the  Istter  were  con- 
siderably higher 

In  some  instances,  the  rates  of  the  bandl- 
capped  were  from  17  to  23  percent  more  per 
man-hour  than  those  of  the  able-bodied 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that 
workers  with  cardiac  Impairments  produce 
a  4  percent  more  than  unimpaired  workers 
on  the  same  jobs.  The  experlenee  of  10 
peicent  of  the  Nation's  indii&trlea  has  proven 
that,  while  output  of  the  handicapped  la 
as  high  or  higher  than  that  of  the  unhandl- 
capped.  the  former  are  even  more  valuable 
as  employees  because  among  them  there  la 
less  labor  turn -over,  fewer  absentees,  fewer 
accidents 

HOW  woaxsas  whxm  HAWMCAfrap  coaiFcitsATS 
wrru  MSw  taltitt 

These  facta  are  wndetetanrtsble  In  the  light 
of  plain  cummun  sense.  For  the  disabled 
are  vocationally  able  After  all  eyse  aren't 
of  any  help  to  a  person  who  siis  In  a  dark 
room  and  winds  live  film.  Mar  are  muscul^ir 
legs  necessary  to  sit  at  a  sewing  machine 
and  turn  out  handiwork.  In  fact,  the  very 
loaa  of  eyeatght.  or  the  atotltty  to  walk  CMUy 
Is  fompeomted  by  toeraaaed  aeaaravlty  of 
touch,  of  hearing,  of  arm  power,  etc  .  which 
are  more  desirable  assets  In  certain  Jobs. 

Thus,  a  worker  B  physical  delect  can  act  as 
a  trezBcnduus  stimulus  to  overcompeuss- 
tlon.  The  overcompensation  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  scientific  fact  that  reportedly 
Individuals  use  less  than  10  percent  of 
physical  potoatlsl  in  dally  living.  It  la 
only  In  emcrfaaetos  thst  we  call  on  oitf 
tfsmsadoMi  rsasrvm  of  physical  power  and 
abUlty.  ^or  example,  we  know  that,  phyil- 
ologloally.  man  can  live  with  half  of  one 
lung,  a  third  of  oae  kidney,  a  aUty-fourth  of 
one  liver,  half  of  the  normal  volume  of  blood. 
and  without  a  stomach.  When  one  of  these 
so-called  vital  organs  is  injured,  nature 
ly  rnmnnmui  pihyalotoclcally. 
ktloo  oeaure  to  very  much  the 
same  way  when  there  la  lom  of  eye- 
sight or  speech  or  bearing,  or  an  arm  or 
leg.  A  person  who  doee  not  have  the  use  of 
hie  senae  of  sight  haa  Itiureaesd  tae  of  his 
other  eenam  hearing,  tonali.  emeil.  cto.  tt 
u  easy  to  see  how  an  employer  eaa  hie  fit 
by  utilising  thaae  estraaenaory  rapacltlm  In 
sulUble    Jobs.     The    handicapped    may    be 


physically  dlmbled.  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily vocationally  disabled. 

wa  WILL  soLvx  THIS  rBOBLKM  IN  razx 

AMiaiCAM   WAT 

Personally.  I  am  protid  of  the  record 
America's  business  has  made  tn  employing 
the  handicapped.  Of  course,  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go  But  America  has  a  reputa- 
tloti  for  accomplishing  the  objectives  she  seta 
up  for  herself  Other  countriea  have  at- 
tempted to  legislate  Jobs  for  their  handi- 
capped In  a  comptilsory.  artificial  way.  That 
Is.  they  hav  set  up  some  scheme  whereby  all 
handicapped  persons  must  register  with  *h» 
Oovemment.  and  employers  are  then  forced 
to  hire  8  fixed  percentage  of  their  workers 
from  that  reglstiry  However,  that  Isn't  the 
American  way  of  doing  things.  We  Ameri- 
cans, once  we  are  Iniormed  of  a  humani- 
tarian slttiatlon.  never  fall  to  meet  It.  Now 
that  we  have  become  jfiore  actively  aware  of 
the  need  of  the  handicapped  for  employ- 
ment, I  know  that  we  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  nonhandlcapper*  workers  By  we.  I 
mean  everybody. 

Not  Just  large  enterprises  alone,  but  small 
buelnees.  too  Not  just  the  manufactu'lng 
industries,  but  the  retail  and  service  busi- 
nesses in  our  economy,  the  profesalona  and 
the  whlte-cuUar  trade  Not  Just  the  blg-clty 
biulnessmsn.  bur  the  folks  In  the  small 
towns  and  ni'sges.  and  the  farm  folks  We 
muAt  all  pitch  In.  For.  as  ycu  and  I  know, 
so-cal'.ed  big  business  employs  only  10  per- 
cent of  all  workers 

We  must  all  do  our  part  If  this  program  Is 
to  succeed.  Our  country  can  only  continue 
on  the  road  to  proaperlty  and  security  and 
peace  If  we  march  all  together— If  we  march 
1 50.000.000  strong — yes.  the  crippled  and  the 
bind  and  the  deaf  walking  hand  tn  hand 
with  the  cardiacs  and  the  epileptics  and  the 
paLsled  whn  m  turn  match  their  stride  fig- 
uratively to  that  of  the  able-bodied. 

C01VCI.t7SI0H 

If  you  could  read  the  letters  from  handi- 
capped folks  that  I  have  received  from  Wis- 
consin and  elsewhere,  you  would  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Congress  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility.  of  cotirse.  for  constructUe  le«5- 
Islatlon  In  the  Intereat  of  handicapped  lolks 
I  know  that  Congress  will  live  tip  to  its  re- 
sponsJbUity  as  wUt  our  entire  Nation. 


Politics  Witk  tkc  AtM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiMots 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  C>aTED  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  Ji.  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  editorial 
enUUed  "PoUtics  With  the  Atom.'  pub- 
llohdd  to  the  Hew  York  Times  ot  October 
1.  1949;  Also  an  editorial  enUUed  'Gutter 
Politics.  •  published  in  the  Washington 
£>aily  News  of  October  1.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoan. 
as  foUows: 

(From  the  New   York  ThHee  of  October  1, 

IMO) 

pounca  armt  th>  atom 

tt  seemed  to  most  of  us  thst  President  Tru- 
man did  his  best  the  other  day  to  keep  hie 
announcement   of   an   atomic   cjcploslon   la 
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Btssla  out  of  politics.  He  deliberately  waited 
\mtll  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  military 
aid  bill.  He  made  the  announcement  in  as 
unspectacular  a  manner  as  he  could.  An 
unprejudiced  person  would  take  It  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Truman  was  thinking  of  the 
gtXKt  of  his  country  and  not  the  good  of  his 
party.  It  might  also  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  reeponslble  leadership  of 
the  opposition  party  wotild  follow  Mr.  Tru- 
man's lead. 

Yesterday  Republican  National  Chairman 
George  Oabrielson,  interviewed  at  Omaha, 
declared  that  "the  timing  on  Truman's  pub- 
licity was  political"  and  that  he  was  sure  the 
atomic  announcement  "had  something  to  do 
with  the  administration's  desire  for  increased 
appropriations  to  help  Europe."  For  good 
measure  Mr.  Gabrlelson  added  his  opinion 
that  the  President  "was  trying  to  grab  the 
headlines  from  the  OOP  farm  conference  In 
Sioux  City  which  was  meeting  at  the  time." 

On  the  record  somebody  has  certainly  been 
playing  politics  with  this  dangeroxis  subject. 
We  do  not  believe  It  was  Mr.  Truman. 

IProm  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  October 
1.   Id49| 

ct'iTH  pouncs 

Republican  National  Chairman  Oeorge 
Oabrielson  has  chairged  that  President  Tru- 
man timed  his  atomic  statement  to  "grab 
the  headlines  from  the  OOP  farm  confer- 
ence in  Sioux  City,"  which  was  meeting  at 
that  time. 

That  is  reprehensible  as  well  as  silly. 

It  was  the  Presidents  duty  to  give  the 
public  the  information  which  had  come  to 
him,  and  he  handled  a  difficult  situation 
with  sensible  restraint.  If  he  knew  the  Re- 
publicans were  holding  a  regional  meeting  at 
Sioux  City,  that  probably  was  more  than 
most  people  did.  Headlines.  Indeed.  The 
meeting  got  all  of  the  attention  Its  sponsors 
had  any  reason  to  expect,  and  possibly  more 
than  It  deserved. 

National  politics  should  operate  above  the 
gutter  level. 

The  office  of  the  Presidency  is  entitled  to 
certain  respect,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
great  national  parties  should  display  some 
of  patriotism  and  proportion. 


Yoathfal  Criminals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

I       or  WIST  VISCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Youthful  Criminals."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  3.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R*cohd. 
as  follows: 

TOUTHTL'L     CaZlCINALS 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  haa  revived  In- 
terest in  the  youth  corrections  bill  that  haa 
been  gathering  dust  on  Capitol  HlU.  Last 
week  Senator  Kn.coaK  Introduced  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  the  bill,  and  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  will  begin  hearings 
on  It  next  Friday.  This  show  of  activity  re- 
Tives  hope  that  the  measure  may  be  acted 
upon  early  in  the  next  session,  for  ita  pur- 
pose is  to  inaugurate  an  enllshtcned  system 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders. 


The  chief  trouble  with  the  present  system 
is  that  many  youthful  offenders  are  hustled 
off  to  prison  without  jnuch  consideration 
Sot  what  the  effect  will  be.  Some  of  these 
young  men  need  a  rather  stiff  dose  of  cor- 
rectional medicine.  Others  can  best  be  re- 
claimed to  useful  lives  by  very  mild  punish- 
ment. Obviously  it  is  Impossible  for  a  Judge 
to  know  In  advance  jtist  what  treatment  to 
prescribe  In  each  case.  Under  the  meastire 
which  the  Judicial  Conference  is  sponsor- 
ing and  which  has  wide  support  among 
Judges  and  correctional  officers,  the  task  of 
making  the  punishment  fit  the  needs  of  the 
youthful  offender  could  be  left  to  a  Federal 
Youth  Correction  Board  composed  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  two  other 
Presidential  ap{K>lntees. 

Judges  would  not  lose  their  power  to  pass 
speclflc  sentences  on  youths  or  to  suspend 
sentences,  but  they  covild  sentence  a  youth 
under  the  age  of  24  to  the  custody  of  the 
Board  Instead  of  sending  him  to  prison. 
Each  youth  so  sentenced  would  be  sent  to  a 
classification  center  for  study  of  his  traits, 
capacities,  past  record,  and  physical  and 
mental  health,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing the  causes  of  his  delinquency.  With  the 
findings  of  the  classification  center  before  !t. 
the  Board  could  then  restore  the  young  of- 
fender to  liberty  under  supervision,  send 
him  to  a  training  school,  farm,  forestry 
camp,  hospital  or  prison  of  a  specified  type, 
or  confine  him  under  conditions  deemed  es- 
sential for  protection  of  the  public.  No 
youth  could  be  confined  for  more  than  4 
years  under  this  arrangement,  and  evei? 
youth  committed  to  the  Board  would  have 
to  be  released  unconditionally  at  the  end  of 
6  years. 

Judge  Orie  L.  Phillips  of  the  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  at  Denver  has  said 
that  "instead  of  70  penrent  of  our  youth 
offenders  developing  Into  hardened  crimi- 
nals, more  than  70  percent  can  be  reha- 
bilitated and  made  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety." The  plan  that  the  Judges  have 
devised  for  this  purpose,  with  the  aid  of 
specialists  in  youth  corrections  is  so  emi- 
nently sensible  that  It  should  have  been 
adopted  long  ago.  Several  States  now  have 
similar  systems.  Congress  owes  It  to  the 
youth  of  the  land  to  take  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  despicable  business  of 
pushing  young  men  who  have  made  one 
mistake  Into  lives  of  crime. 


Oil  and  Gas  Royalties  in  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  ^legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper 
article  which  shows  that  oil  and  gas 
royalties  in  the  United  States  amount  to 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.,  Gas  Rotalths  Amottnt  to  Ovxb  Bn.LiON 
Anntallt 

Nrw  YoEK. — Farmers,  ranchers,  and  hold- 
ers of  royalty  Interests  in  the  United  States 
are  harvesting  a  "cash  crop"  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  annually  from  the  oU  and 
gas  Industry  tn  the  form  of  lease  and  royalty 
payments. 

A  siirvey  jtist  completed  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  shows  that  in  1948  oil 


and  gas  lease  afMl  bonus  payments  exceeded 
«400,000.000.  and  royalUee  exceeded  tSOO.- 
000.000 — a  grand  total  of  more  than  %ljaa,' 
000,000. 

Lease  rights  are  negotiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explMing  private  property  for  oU  and 
gas  pools  in  the  never-ending  search  for 
more  petroleum  reserves.  Royalty  paymenta. 
when  production  resulta,  amount  to  at  least 
one-eighth  of  the  value  of  the  oU  and  gaa 
produced. 

The  vast  sum  which  the  farmers  and  the 
landowners  receive  for  these  mineral  rights 
Is  another  striking  example  of  the  financial 
contribution  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  to 
the  American  economy. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  more 
than  5.000  oU  and  gas  fields,  and  explora- 
tion for  new  fields  is  being  actively  pur- 
sued in  37  States. 

In  their  constant  search  for  oil  and  gas 
fields,  the  Nation's  oil  men  do  not  overlook 
any  opportimitles  to  acquire  lease  prlvllegce 
from  landowners.  In  the  48  Statea.  produc- 
tion of  oil  or  gas.  or  both,  has  been  achieved 
in  38.  In  addition,  leases  have  been  ne- 
gotiated In  9  other  SUtes  and  exploration  is 
in  progress. 

The  leases  cover  a  total  of  206.567.000  acres 
of  farm  and  ranch  Isnds  In  this  country. 
This  is  equal  to  332.800  square  miles — the 
combined  areas  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
necticut. New  York.  New  Jersey,  Delaware. 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vlr- 
gina,  Ohio,  and  nearly  all  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Expressed  In  other  terms,  the  leases  repre- 
sent 10.6  percent  of  the  entire  land  and  in- 
land water  areas  of  the  United  States,  which 
In  Itself  U  3.023387  square  mUes. 

In  some  States,  the  lease  rights  involve 
millions  of  acres  of  land.  In  Texas,  more 
than  60.000.000  acres  of  land  are  under  lease. 
Similarly.  Florida  has  26.000,000  acres  under 
lease,  California  17.000.000.  Kansas  12.000.000, 
New  Mexico  lO.OOO.OOO.  Oklahoma  7,000,000. 
and  Louisiana  6.000,000. 

In  each  of  30  other  States,  including  even 
New  Jersey.  Maryland.  Delaware.  Oeorgia. 
Virginia.  Arizona.  North  I>akota,  and  Oregon. 
the  lease  totals  range  from  34,000  acres  up- 
ward to  several  million  acres. 

This  contributes  Immeasurably  to  the 
physical  development  of  the  areas,  and  the 
financial  support  of  the  entire  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

Such  lease  rights  and  explorations  are  In 
keeping  with  American  traditions,  too.  for  In 
nations  where  the  governments  control  In- 
dustries and  mineral  rights  alike,  neither  the 
farmer  nor  any  other  landowner  Is  allowed 
to  lease  his  land,  or  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
discoveries  that  may  result. 


America  Needs  the  Time-Proven,  Honest, 
Fearless,  G>iira{eons,  and  Self-Effacisf 
Leadership  of  Our  Great  Secretary  of 
Defense — May  God  Bless,  Keep,  and 
Strengthen  Loais  Johnson  To  Guide  Us 
in  the  Tasks  That  Lie  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3,  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  G 
Lucas,  the  Scripps- Howard  publications 
military  writer,  nationally  distinguished 
for  his  factual  reporting,  has  again  rvaxg 
the  belL 
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Today's  Waihinffton  D«lly  Nrws  car- 
iles  an  article  by  Jim  Lucas  entitled 
'9  Pint  C  If  ontba."  TImI  arU- 
lucld  ewMytatw  a 
freat  trtbute  to  a  great  man. 

t  vrlte  atMMit  LooiA 
;  of  the  Pederal  Treas- 
tuT.  nor  of  the  millions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lara  that  Secretary  Jobnaon  is  sartng  the 


He  (Ud  not  write  of  the  increaaad  cfl- 
ctency  and  new  sptrlt  of  fair  play  among 
tha  acTvral  armed  mukes  that  now 
the  ofBces  and  corridors  of 


He  did  not  teS  of  the  sense  of  greater 
,  the  people  on  the  American 
•bare  with  those  Bring  In  the 
hot.  sweltering  tenfenU  of  the  malro- 

fael  with  respect  to 
ef  our  Nation. 
He  mantr  wrote  aboat  the  man — Louis 

as  is  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  signal  hoiior 
to  a  great  public  ofBdal  to  have  the 
unanimous  consent  of  my  coUeagiies  to 
iDsert  into  the  Raooao  of  this  day's  pro- 
eaeduiKs  m  Consreas  Jim  Lucas'  article 
entitled  'Mbrnman't  Pir^t  6  Months." 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 


joHKaoWB  mar  •  mo: 
(By  Jlai  O.  Lucas) 
•  awMitlw  •■  Dattmrn 

ct  owaaavwg.  w.  ira 

kasB  at  tlM  arsMd  f' 


is  Um  wa- 

OT    tlM 


R  protaUy  Is  tb*  tougbMt  job.  outakto  the 
ta  Wsahlagtoa.    It  kfltod 
Tbrss  Montha  aftar  ha  ra- 


ta MM  th«  aama 
aia  oath      Ba  ta 
la  peoQd  of  his  raooTtl. 
in  htsaaelf  and  tboaa  about  hln 
la  eooTtxMad  tba  paopla  Ilka  and  support 


ly  with  a  ruthlaaaoaaa  Mr    Furraatal 


•at  that  ta  only  ana 
hta  program     On 
hSi  Way.    Ba  oTtan 
SO  laara 


of  Mr. 


II 


dm*.    Tbay  doat  want  It  ta  teppan  again. 
Ifr.  JoboaoB  haa  baan  ta  dated  to  stay  away 

an   Air 
to  bla  boase  town,  for  wnicb  ha 

toy 

fsod.    ■allkastago 
ftal  Mssla«aaya  ba 

know  M. 
■a  la  cuasliiad  Mr.  ^juaafl  aada  tha 
of   latUng   bla   subordlnataa   know 
IW  snoM  Iftat.  ba 


with  s  wava  of  tba  band.    Invanlly. 
Mr   JubnaoB.  basAcaily.  la  tba  kind 
wbu  doaa  bla  baat  wbaa  ba  la  pattaO 
■aa  uscaaioBSliy 

bla  wark  bas  left  UtUa  SMrk. 

ir*  a    ■•  hiaiaii  pNiipcijr  as  1 

itSi  tte  JoSaa  CMa*.  aanrtaa  was 
tattaa  or  proBBlaawt  aNfltena.    R«  is  tryti^ 
So  boM  bla  walgitt  to  900.  au  ba  aiata  modv- 
ataly.    A   taetosalar.   ba   doaaat  ekjsst   «a 


drinking  by  otbars.  But  ba  baa  tba  taa- 
totaler's  avarWon  to  tboaa  wlio  drtnk  too 
much.    Tbay  gat  ao  aaeond  cbaaca. 

Ba  Ukaa  a  Jafts  aad  Is  at  his  bast  among 
good  fellows  Ba  taBBi  saallj  isiuany  about 
goala  and  Idaals.    Hs  llkaa  to  do  things  tat 


not  to  bear  grwdpo.  Ba  kaanly 
itad  tba  Mttar  raatgnatkm  sUtamcnt  of 
forawr  Nary  Sacratary  Jolin  L.  SolllTan.  But 
ha  baa  stood  stanchly  behind  Ifary  Under 
Sscretary  Dan  Ktmball.  who  frequenUy  U 
In  bot  water. 

In  tba  oAoa,  ba  aspects  a  workmanlike 
)ob  Ba  ean.  and  doaa.  "read  off"  hla  sub- 
ardlnatca.  But  he  la  quick  to  reward  and 
praise 

A  politician,  lia  has  made  few  political  sp- 
polntmenta.  Ba  baa  kept  moat  of  Mr.  For- 
rastal's  pinfaaalnnsl  staff. 
Ba  bas  ms  santlmentai  streak  Bla  oOtec 
Moaoac  U  ensaaad  with 
bearing  tha  d^aCasss  af 
who  aar?ad  with  blm  oa  rtaairisiii 
Truman's  campalgr  fund  ralatng  comaalttae. 
a  daak  sat  tiaaa  tba  Amartcan  Lagloo  which 
ba  oaea  eoasasaadsd.  a  water  pitcher  from 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  G£ORG£  M.  GRANT 


D«  THK  BOOBI  OP  B^^BBBBHTATIVgS 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr  GRANT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sup- 
porting this  bin.  as  I  believe  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to&mm,  tha  Stataa  aad  eowByaHlea  in 
hnidf  I  eooBtraetloii  whcra  there  Is  a 
definite  need  for  such  oonstnictlon  and 
where  prlrate  or  pabMc  finances  have  not 
been  available  to  build  them.  Tbla  MB 
amends  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Coa- 
st met  Ion  Act  by  PTt^n/iing  its  duration 
and  providing  greater  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  con.<<tnKtlen  of  hospitals. 

Early  in  the  present  session  I  Intro- 
duoad  H.  R  2175.  which  was  a  tadl  to 
amend  the  Hosptf  I  Surrey  and  Con- 
straeUaa  Act  by  sftrfttac  owt  the  words 
"33  Ml  percent"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "50  percent"  I  also  intro- 
duced H.  R  2176.  which  was  siBdIar  to 
a  bin  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Hn-is  of  Alabama,  which  provided 
for  additional  Federal  aid  in  the  oon- 
stnictlon of  hospitals  bf  strtklng  out 
"33 S  percent"  and  tnserthv  ta  lieu 
thereof  the  following ;  "an  amount  bear- 
ing the  same  ratio  of  tha  th«i  nkm  of 
the  hospital,  or  of  that  prntkaa  of  the 
hoaptf  I  which  constituted  an  approved 

it  of  the  Federal 
to  the  cost  of  the  con- 


Interstate 
of  the  flflUBS  con- 
sidered 

and  the  gcntleaoB  flwas  TsBncssce  fMr 
Paaggl.  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
recently  tntro*Mad  H.  B. 


the  same  purpose  aa  those  introduced 
by  m».  ThM  MU  extend  the  program 
for  an  additional  4  years,  dodbles  tha 
annual  anthdriMitlOB  fog  apwi'iifTlatlffTif 
rrooi  the  present  m.tM.Wt  to  tlSO.- 
•••.tit  and  changes  the  ^deral  share 


tn  the  cost  of  projects  from  the  present 
uniform  33  V3  percent  to  a  ba&i.s  where- 
in each  State  would  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  determining,  first,  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  may  vary  between  projects 
of  proje^  an  the  basis  of 
standards  set  forth  m  the 
State  plan,  in  which  case  the  Federal 
share  for  any  particular  project  may  be 
set  within  the  range  of  33  <  3  percent 
and  M^  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project;  second,  that  the  Federal  share 
shall  be  imlform  for  all  projects  within 
the  State,  tn  which  case  the  State 
agency  would  have  discretion  to  fix  the 
Federal  share  for  projects  approved  In 
any  given  year  at  a  rate  between  a  floor 
of  3m  percent  and  a  ceiling  of  33S 
percent  to  64%  percent,  depending  upon 
the  atate'a  per  capita  income. 

The  ptwtnt  bill  also  provides  for  spe- 
cial aid  to  complete  the  constnxrtion  of 
hospitals  which  were  commenced  wlth- 
ool  Mderai  aid  and  cannot  be  eoaiileied 
with  t)ie  usual  Federal  a.ssistance. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  It 
OBlkarloes  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
conduct  and  to  maJce  grants  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experiments  and  dem- 
relating  to  the  ^ective  de- 
it.  utilization  and  coordination 
of  hoeiiital  services,  facilities  and  re- 
sources. 

How  far  should  we  go  tn  this  program? 
Does  it  mean  encroachment  into  the 
medical  and  dental  flHd?  Will  it  mean 
the  creation  of  a  welfare  state?  I  do 
not  think  so  and.  for  this  reason,  have 
Interested  myself  In  this  program. 

I  am  intensely  worried  over  the  In- 
creasing paternalism  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  must  be  ever  alert  to 
see  that  it  does  not  lead  to  a  socialistic 
or  welfare  state.  One  cannot  be  against 
every  prtjgram  suggested  by  just  saying 
**I  am  against  it. "  We  cannot  take  a 
negative  attitude  on  all  so-called  pro- 
gressive legislation  imiess  we  have  some- 
thing better  to  offer.  For  several  hun- 
dred years  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
away  from  European  system.s  of  j?ovem- 
menL  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to 
fight  communism  on  one  hand  and  fol- 
low many  of  its  socialistic  ideas  on  the 
other. 

PMple  are  latereeted  in  welfare  and 
secoKUy.  TUs  is  Une  as  far  as  it  goes. 
We  are  dedicated  to  these  principles. 
However,  it  is  our  duty  to  apprise  the 
people  of  this  Nation  of  the  dangers  that 
we  face.  The  history  of  dlcutors  shews 
u.':  that  wImb  people  are  hungry  they  «fl| 
oftentimaanmader  their  rights  for  food 
and  security.  The  welfare  state  prom- 
ises to  provide  them,  however,  wh^n  the 
yoke  of  the  dictator  is  once  around  their 
necks,  they  have  neither  food  nor  secu- 
rity 

Today  this  Nation  is  the  envy  of  all 
the  workL    The  prosperity  that  this  Ma- 

Mt  done  under  a 
wM  BOk  jUM  happen. 
Hard  work,  individual  initiative,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  brought  it  about.  We  are 
today  practlcaUy  feeing  the  ishnlsweeid, 
yet  MBse  in  thla  NalliB  continually  shout 
r  syotem  of  enterprise  la  all  wrong. 
Ml  Is  an  answer  to  socialized  med- 
Diere  are  thoae.  many  of  whom 
are  itaieere,  who  would  lead  us  down  the 
to  a  wettare  state  with  norlallMrt 
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medicine  which.  In  the  end.  would  be- 
come too  burdensome  for  the  taxpayers 
and  would  not  work  out  satisfactorily 
for  the  great  majority  of  people  whom 
It  intended  to  help.  Socialized  medicine 
would  set  up  another  army  of  Federal 
employees.  Today  in  Britain  the  gov- 
ernment takes  from  the  people  40  per- 
cent of  the  entire  national  income.  One 
out  of  every  ten  of  the  workiaf  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  in  the  cmidoy  of 
some  branch  of  civil  seirice.  If  we  have 
socialized  medicine  in  this  country,  every 
doctor,  every  dentist,  every  nurse,  and 
everyone  connected  in  any  way  with  these 
professions  would  inevitably  end  up  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll.  This  must  not 
happen. 

I  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that 
If  we  have  socialized  medicine  that  the 
doctors  themselves  are  to  blame.  For 
the  sake  of  argument  I  might  admit  that 
there  are  isolated  cases  upon  which  one 
cruld  base  such  argimient.  but  by  far  the 
great  majority  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
others  in  the  medical  profession  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  service.  This  is 
the  creed  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  has  never  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  doctors  to  erect  hospitals,  although 
in  many  communities  the  doctors  them- 
selves have  built  hospitals  and  good  ones 
at  that.  In  my  own  home  town  we  have 
two  private  hospitals  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  doctors.  Many  of 
the  other  towns  in  my  district  have  pri- 
vate hospitals  owned  by  doctors  and  they 
are  all  serving  a  definite  need.  These  are 
not  money-making  institutions,  as  I  am 
sure  that  these  doctors  would  prefer  to 
use  the  facilities  of  public  hospitals. 

You  also  hear  it  said  that  something 
should  be  done  to  make  more  doctors 
practice  in  the  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas.  It  is  true  that  for  some  years 
now  the  young  doctors  who  have  entered 
the  practice  have  gone  to  the  larger  com- 
munities, however,  if  one  knows  the  facts. 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  charge  that 
this  was  done  for  financial  gain.  Young 
doctors  just  out  of  medical  school,  in 
most  instances,  do  not  have  the  money  or 
credit  to  get  the  kind  of  modern  equip- 
ment which  they  have  been  taught  to 
use.  His  training  with  all  of  this  equip- 
ment makes  him  lost  without  it.  If  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  use  the  facilities 
of  a  hospital  he  could  see  a  dozen  or 
more  patients  while  he  was  making  a  call 
to  one  patient  in  their  home.  The  little 
black  bag  which  used  to  be  carried  by 
the  country  family  doctor  is  now  not 
enough  equipment  for  the  modem  prac- 
titioner. The  answer  to  this  problem  is 
the  establishment  of  small  hospitals  and 
clinics  in  the  smaller  communities.  This 
bill  is  a  forward  step  in  that  direction. 


I 
Uttfair  Subsidy  Pro-ams 


remarks  that  my  efforts  to  call  attention 
to  the  unfair  subsidy  programs  t>eing  pro- 
mulgated now  and  those  heretofore  en- 
acted by  Democratic  administrations 
have  resulted  in  my  receiving  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  president  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Hon.  JAMKS  T.  Pattsrson, 

House  0/  Representativei, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAK  CoNcaassuAN  Pattixson  :  This  is  a 
someWhat  belated  compliment  to  you.  but 
nonetiieless  sincere  in  response  to  your  splen- 
did speech  some  weelLS  ago  regarding  the 
taking  of  money  from  Connecticut  taxpayers 
to  further  the  industrial  development  of 
backward  sections  of  the  country.  As  you 
said,  this  means  that  Connecticut  taxpayers 
are  flnancing  such  development  at  their  own 
financial  expense  as  well  as  at  the  risk  of  the 
loss  of  our  own  Industries. 

This  seems  like  pallbearlng  at  one's  own 
funeral,  and  as  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  New  Haven  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  note  that  we  have  a  public  servant  like 
you  aware  of  the  effects  of  this  unfair  compe- 
tition upon  our  own  taxpayers. 

I  feel  certain  that  I  can  say  that  our  entire 
membership  would  give  you  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  for  your  courageous  and  outspoken 
opposition  to  such  unfair  competition. 

Should  further  support  of  your  position  by 
our  members  seem  desirable  I  assiire  you  we 
would  furnish  such  a  word  from  you,  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
help  us  preserve  the  splendid  industrial  de- 
velopment which  has  made  this  State  and  its 
manufactudred  products  famous  tiiroughout 
the  world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Amos  O.  Hewttt, 
President,  New  Haven  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

OF  CONNKTTICTTT 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1949 

Mr  PATTERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  note  in  an  extension  of  my 


The  Wisconsin  Plan  For  Medical 
Treatment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscoMsuf 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  C.  H.  Crown- 
hart  enclosing  a  statement  as  to  the  Wis- 
consin plan  for  medical  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows:  _,     „^„ 

JOLT  23.  1949. 

Deak  Skwator:  I  have  given  further  atten- 
tion to  your  letter  of  July  7,  in  which  you 
asked  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the 
Wisconsin  plan. 

I  think  it  best  to  submit  to  you  a  general 
sUtement  concerning  the  program  In  order 
that  you  may  have  available  a  clear  concept 
of  Its  fundamental  organization.  Its  me- 
chanical development,  something  of  its  his- 
tory, and  Its  current  status. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  of  prepaid  s\irglcal, 
obstetric,  and  hospital  insurance  was 
authorized  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  In  Octo- 
ber. 1945.  It  is  operated  through  the  medium 
of  private  Insurance  carriers  whose  policies 
meet  minimum  speciflcatlons  of  the  State 
Medical  Society.  It  includes  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  participating  physicians  that 
surgical  beneflU  wUl  be  accepted  In  full  pay- 


ment for  servloM  rvMlered  and  defined  low 
Income  group  established  by  the  Houae  of 
Delegates  In  1946  as  $2,000  annually  for 
those  Individuals  without  dependents  and 
$3,000  annually  for  thoae  with  dependents. 
Including  dependents'  Income. 

The  plan  was  considered  in  actual  oper- 
ation on  April  1,  1946.  Its  first  17  months  of 
operation  to  October,  1947,  were  In  large 
measure  experimental. 

Acting  with  the  approval  of  the  Hoxise  of 
DelegatM  given  In  October,  1947,  the  Wis- 
consin Plan  Committee  reestablished  the 
mechanics  of  the  program  ^fcetlve  June  1. 
1948.  A  new  schedule  of  benefits  was  de- 
veloped for  all  new  policies  and  renewals  of 
existing  policies  on  their  next  anniversary 
date.  The  Committee  established  minimum 
specifications  which  all  policies  must  meet. 

All  physicians  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
have  been  supplied  with  descriptive  pam- 
phlets on  the  plan,  and  copies  of  these 
pamphlets  have  been  made  available  to  in- 
surance carriers  and  the  general  public. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  was  the  first  plan, 
written  through  the  medium  of  private  iiuur- 
ance  carriers,  to  receive  the  Seal  of  Accept- 
ance of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

During  the'flrst  3  years,  the  Wisconsin  plan 
was  considered  as  an  experiment.  With  the 
restatement  of  the  plan,  delays  were  en- 
countered In  printing  contracts  and  explan- 
atory  material  and  In  distributing  Informa- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  highly  Involved  procedures 
of  collecting  and  correlating  experience  of 
the  participating  companies,  and  compiling 
the  Individual  experience  In  relationship  to 
Individual,  franchise,  and  group  policies,  as 
well  as  combining  that  experience  in  the 
form  of  a  bulk  report,  the  society  sought 
the  assistance  of  others  who  by  their  special 
training  and  experience  would  be  able  to 
properly  evaluate  that  information. 

As  this  has  been  submitted  to  the  Wis- 
consin plan  committee,  the  figures  given  be- 
low cover  the  period  from  the  time  of  the 
companies'  enrollment  In  the  plan  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1948.  Included  are  group,  franchise, 
and  individual  coverage. 

Written  premiums $3.  331. 912 

Earned    premiums 63,301,380 

Paid  losses $2,  480,  ICa 

Incurred  losses f2.  707,  576 

Administration  expense $700,428 

Loss   ratio    (earned   premiums — 

Incurred  losses)    (percent) •$.• 

Expense  ratio  (written  premi- 
ums— administration  expense) 
(percent) 21.0 

The  loss  ratio  on  an  eamed-lnctured  basis 
was  80.8  percent  as  of  December  31.  1947. 
As  of  July  1,  1948,  It  was  83.1  percent  and  by 
E>ecember  31,  1948,  had  Increased  to  84.6  per- 
cent. On  May  1,  1949,  303,266  persons  were 
covered  under  the  plan. 

The  above  statistical  Information  consists, 
in  part,  of  either  estimates  or  the  application 
of  formula  for  arriving  at  certain  totals.  X 
am  told  that  it  represents  a  reasonably  aceu- 
rate  total  picture. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  Senator  Mob- 
rat,  that  In  whatever  study  you  may  be  mak- 
ing of  Wisconsin,  you  should  not  consider 
the  Wisconsin  plan  as  tlie  only  prepayment 
program  supported  by  the  profession. 

Surgical  Care  of  Milwaukee  Is  operated 
under  direction  of  the  county  medical 
society.  Wisconsin  Physicians  Ser\Vce  op- 
erates under  direction  of  the  State  Medical 
Society.  The  total  enrollment  In  these  plans, 
which  are  similar  In  concept  to  Blue  Shield 
plans  In  other  States,  Is  reported  as  more 
than  335,000  participants. 

Thus,  prepayment  coverage  under  society- 
approved  programs  In  Wisconsin  totals  more 
than  SOO.OOO  persons. 

I  enclose  the  following  matei  ial  relating  to 
the  Wisconsin  plan  which  I  believe  weU  sum- 
marizes its  program: 


b*  duwnt  ctojwt   to      OOO.OM  and  changes  tbm  ^^trmi  aluur«       roMl  to  a  welfare  state  with  socialized 
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h  p*rtlrip«tln«r 
to  a*il  polkrtw  un« 


of  iwlNin  tlM  pr»- 
partta*. 
'ParttelpaUac    phyilrt— ■- 
tlM  Wlaeooala  ploA.    Tbto  la  now  • 
n«v   ptibUeatloa   la   hminti 

It  UlustxmtM  tiM  wMto  participation 
glipea  tb«  pUn  hj  Utm  phyaleUa*  c€  tlM  StaU. 
I  b«v«  kopc  Ui  BiDtf.  tenator.  ymw  ««■- 

tbat  If  tlM 

farm  you 

_         foa  wouM  *'b*  ftad  to  b««« 

tiM  tana  lA  which  tb«7  ar«  avaUaMay" 


C.  H.  caowNHaar. 

Jaerctary. 


or  ComAoa — Tws 

AM»    BBSTBlCTl 

tadlvUtual. 


parfomad  af- 
aSacttva.    and 


(at  All  dlaaMltttaa  compensaMa  oiMlar  tba 
rkmao't  CoaDpeoaation   Act  abaU  bo  a>- 
tiadad 

(b)  In  IndlTtdual  or  fraachln  aoaeiK". 
eooditiona  oaajr  ba  ascludad  tba 
bat  lauat  ba  cioirafad  tbwtaffr. 

"Praaautinc  eooditkna"  ara  daAnad  aa  aon- 
dMIOiw  Tit-***^  at  tlM  ttaae  ot  covaraga  and 
fcaowB  to  tba  appllraal  or  ooverad  person 

(c)  Uodar  ladtvtdtiai  or  tranchtaa  oorar- 
a«a.  banaflu  for  prafnaacy  a»ay  ba  aartudad 
aatualy.  or  a  waiunc  parlod  ot  •  aMotlu  may 
ba  raquirad.  Undar  no  form  of  potlc-^  «hall 
a  pragnant  vooian  quaiiAad  for  ob>t«trlo 
banallu  tM  cancaUd  out  aacapt  for  XaUuia  to 
pair  arwalunia. 

(d)  la  tJM  caaa  of  group  tnauranec.  bena- 
Ota  for  pragnancy  shall  ba  provldad.  but  a 
watung  period  of  fl  months  for  tha  Inaurcd 

ana  and  for  dapandanu  may  ba  raqiiired. 

<tl  Tha  poUcy  iball  prorlda  for  aselualon 
of  coTcraga  for  thoae  racelvlng  tha  traatmant 
aad  aarrleaa  for 
tkm  at  tba  tvptam  of  tha  V« 
tratwm. 

(f)  In  tha  caaa  of  tndiTtdual  or  franchlaa 
aaaaiaga.  the  policy  ahali  ba  contaataMa  ooiy 
during  the  Aim  yaar  on  tha  baaa  at  apptl- 
aaat  failing  to  dlaeloaa  all  facta  d-  laandad  In 
tha  appllcatlOB. 

t.  laMiiiia  oovaaaa 
Tlie  definition  of  eligible  dependents  shall 
wlfa  or  husband  aad  unaiarTlad  cbil- 
batwaan  SO  day*  and  lg  yaara  ot  aga. 

and  jroup  Insuranoa  muat  ba 
aeallabla  to  tba  dapendenu  as  wall  as  tha 
Inaurad  person,  but  on  aiacUoa  ot  tha  pur- 
of  tha  inaiiranea.  dapaatfaau  may  ba 


a   ontaa  UMas  or  mauaAJica 
Approval  of  tha  society  Is 


and   obstetric   or 


only 
sorgleal.  ob- 


Tha  txzrglcal  and  obstetric  features  of  the 
Wlaoonstn  plan  "nay  be  sold  either  with  or 
wttbout  tba  boapttal  features.  The  bospttal 
if  Bet  ba  aoM  atparately  ss  the 
Nab  of  boapital  Inauranca. 


s.  vnxjuxM*  cLAuaa 


Tha 

aga   far 
suiting    frosB 
bodUy  injury. 


i  ba 
aa  the  raablt  «l  ana 
ilaas  Um  suaeaMlva 


oparatloo  b  partoraMd  nndar  either  c4  tba 

tba  Injury  or 
tha  prcvloua  operstloD.  or  (b)  unless  the 
mil  saslfs  operation  la  due  to  cauaaa  tm- 
relatad  to  the  eauaea  at  tba  praeloue  op- 
atatlea.    If  akora  tbaa  om  opatatlon  la  par- 

are  pay- 
able for  aaai  opars 
llmltatlOB  flg  glgt. 


poU- 

surgical  ar 


Wbera  tba 

nt  tba  boapital  and  ara  aaanrtstsil  with  sur- 
Kcry  tha  anaathaala  and  radiology  bencAta 
liated  in  the  master  acheduie  of  aiwgleal 
baneSU  must  be  made  avallabte  but  tha 
payable  on  account  of 
performed  diulng 
any  oaa  centlntioaa  period  of  dUabiltty  need 


•  13,  for 
that  not  mora  tban  SIM  naad  ba  pay- 
able  for   aU    surgical   proeadures.    radiology 

during   any  one 
eontlnaooi  pettaid  at  dlaabUlty 

apaabU  Boce  With  raapact  to  tbls  subject 
matter  tba  tummlHaa  adopaad  a  motion  cn- 
nw agliig  tba  umaatfbrta  Ibduaion  in  the 
■orgleal  schedule  of  aneathaeta  and  radiology 
benefiu  where  those  scrrloes  are  pcrformad 
In  the  hospital.  The  commtttaa 
tbat  a  years  from  May  SI.  1MB.  tMa  wlU  ba 
a  requbsmant.  and  a  special  committee  of 
two  inauiaaea  man  and  two  pbystrlsni  baa 
been  ipprnflail  to  study  bow  tbla  aan  beat 
l>e  handled. 


s.  scaciCAL    BEMFrtS 
aoT 


wnwss   oa 


Benefiu  for  lurglcai  oparatloaa  and  ob- 
st«t-lc  oassa  are  payable  whether  In  the  hos- 
pital, doctor's  ofBca.  at  boose,  or  aUcwbere 

There  shall  be  do  reduction  of  benefits  by 
reason  of  age  under  any  policy. 

10.  BcnawKW  or  MATxsMrrr  WMMt.ram 
It  coreraga  at  tba  individual  under  group 
Insurance  terminates  for  any  reason,  ma- 
ternity benefiu  must  be  extended  either  for 
a  period  of  9  months  or  with  respect  to  any 
pregnancy  eoausanctng  wbUa  coearaga  wss 
in  force.  iiiiIsbb  no  waiting  period  was  re- 
quired whan  oovaraga  coaHBaaaad. 

II    poucT  TO  cowTAiw  aaaiMrUTCb  acmtaiTLM 

An  abbrevlatad  sdiadula  sbaU  be  aobMbiatf 
In  all  policies  isstied  as  the  Wlacoaata  plab. 
No  abtoaelatad  aehedule  ocbar  tban  aa  spe- 
cifically aotborlasd  by  tha  sodaty  shall  be 
used. 

IX.  sraciriaa  ■asprru.  ■sxzrm  ir  ixcxtniKS 
sa  rAST  or  the  wtacowstH  rtAJi 

Tbaae  beocflU  shall  Include  payment  for 
room  and  board  chargea  made  by  the  huapltal 
of  at  least  •&  for  each  day  of  confinement. 
for  a  period  of  at  least  31  days  for  any  one 
4MaabllUy.  Payment  shall  be  made  for  all 
other  cbargas  assessed  by  the  boapltai  for 
tharapaulte  aanlma  (Including  ambulance 
servlea  to  and  from  tha  boapltai )  but  subject 
to  an  o«ar-aU  limit  of  SlgO  for  aU  bospltaliaa- 
Uon  thsrgsa  during  any  one  period  of  dls- 
ablUty  due  to  conditions  other  than  preg- 
nancy. Pregnancy  bana&U  shall  ba  at  least 
g70.  wblcb  shall  include  rooaa  and  board 
cbai«a  for  chUd.  Hoapltal  room  and  board 
cbarga  shall  not  ba  a  ra^aliatf  aaBdltlea  tae 
paymaat  of  boapltai  ihaipM  tnrblaBfal  to  tba 
treatment  of  emargaikcy  otit-patlant  cases. 

All  speciAeatlons  relative  to  the  dmim- 
stances  undar  which  surgical  and  obstatrtc 
baaaflca  aball  ba  avaUable  shall  llkawtaa  ap- 
ply to  tba  availability  of  Wlaeonata  plan 
hospital 

la 

Wltb 

sllglbU 


TO  A 

Bot  wttblB  tba 
la  tba 


ttaunient  of  prlpciplas.  tha 
y  provide  an 
benefit,  but 
ba  rapffsaantarl  aa  a  Wlaeonsln  plan  benefit. 
which  In  tba  ease  of  surgical  axul  obstetric 
corarage.  is  construed  to  mean  tba  banaSt 
aoeaptable  to  participating  pbyalciana  aa  tun 
payaMnt  for  all  easaa  below  the  maximum 
■a  daelarad  and  Uailted  by  tba 
aoeSaCy. 
14.  arsTKMorT  or  rmx  coenuca  raonaiow 
All  pettelaa  mwat  aentaln  tha  following 
stataaMM  bi  fabaaaa  to  tha  plan  and  tba 
public 

"Physiriana  and  swgaona  who  are  sob- 
acrlbers  to  tba  WVacooslo  plan  accepted  and 
approved  by  the  StaU  Medical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  hare  agreed  with  the  said  society 
that  their  charges  for  operations  and  ob- 
stetric procedures.  Including  the  usual  prr- 
operatlve  and  postoperative  and  matamlty 
csua.  daacrlbad  or  referred  to  In  tbia  aelwd- 
ule.  will  not  exeaad  th^  benefit  berrtn  pro- 
vided for  such  operatione  provided  tbe  In- 
sured parson  Is  within  the  eligible  Incoaoa 
group  of  13.000  annually  If  without  depend- 
enU  end  13.000  annually  IX  with  dependenU. 
aad  dbwcts  tba  company  to  pay  tba  amotmt 
of  tba  banaflt  to  tba  pbyalctaa  and 
parfonnlng  tba  operatki  or  dallvary. 
schedule  rapraasnta  eliargaa  tbat  ara  Mas  aa 
than  tbe  usual  charges  of  stA- 
sertblng  physicians  and  surgeons.  " 

IS.  raaa  emaacm  or  pwtsjcum 
All  poUclea  Issued  ss  the  Wlaeoaaln  plan 
potldea  must  ooataia  a  stataoMUt  guarmn- 
taelng  free  chotaa  af 

IS.  8r*TncK?«T  or 

or  Tta 

To  tbe  extant  applicable  or  Inurpratatlva. 
tba  ataiamint  of  objaetlvaa  aad  prtncipiaa 
of  tba  Wlarnaain  plan  of  prepaid  surgical, 
obatatrlc.  and  hoapltal  biawranrs.  as  approved 
by  the  bouse  of  delegataa.  State  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin.  Oct.ober  1947.  Is  Incorpo- 
rated in  these  specifications. 


iBf  ISkonmUj,  die  WaslMbftM  Past 
aa  September  29  DccUied:  "Aayoae 
WIm  Sees  tke  Pkatofrapkt  of  Military 
■  Alaska  Broofbt  Back  by  tike 
Oiefs  ef  Staf  Obgkt  Ta  BecasM 
Cbbvcrte^  Oremickt  to  the  Neeti  far 
1— fiiih  Caafressiobal  Adiob.^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  «IASHMS 

IN  THl  HOUBB  OP  RKPRBBSNTATIVKS 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Ur.  BOYKIN.  Mr  Speaker,  my  looc 
service  on  the  old  Public  Buiklings  and 
Grounds  Committee  of  this  House,  which 
committee  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  ctticetlons  pertinent  to  all 
types  of  housing,  has  caused  me  to  take 
the  floor  today. 

The  more  immediate  reason  is  the 
condition  which  has  king  existed  with 
respect  to  the  inadequate  and  substand- 
ard housing  of  our  armed  service  forces 
everywhere. 

Building  construction  and  hou.'«ing  are 
matters  upoo  which  I  can  freely  speak 
wttb  flrat-hand  knowledge  gained  loof 
bcfort  snd  wholly  apart  from  my  cob- 
fnoalonal  committee  expertence. 
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I  hope  that  you  all  will  pardon  a  per- 
sonal reference  and  let  me  tell  of  the 
atrocious  housing  conditions  that  ob- 
tained even  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  World  War  I.  The  shortage 
was  true,  not  alone  with  respect  to  apart- 
ments and  private  dwellings  here  in 
Wbghlngton,  but  it  was  equally  true  with 
respect  to  hotel  accommodations. 

It  seems  that  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  I  sat  down  with  the  architects  and 
the  engineers  to  discuss  with  them  the 
construction  of  the  Hotel  Hamilton,  and 
the  Hotel  Roasevelt,  which  construction 
back  in  those  days  constituted  the  finest 
type  of  housing  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions that  had  been  built  south  of  the 
Potomac  River. 

We  went  through  It  again  In  my  home 
town  of  Mobile  in  World  War  n.  where 
we  had  Industrial  and  shipyard  workers 
and  their  families  temporarily  housed  in 

tents. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  have 
been  spoken  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
about  the  inadequacy  and  lack  of  hous- 
ing In  practically  every  city  throughout 
the  land,  but  scarcely  a  voice  has  yet 
been  heard  telling  of  the  atrocious  and 
abominable  conditions  that  still  exist  in 
every  military,  naval,  and  air  installa- 
tion, not  alone  in  the  continental  United 
States,  but  in  our  every  insular  posses- 
sion. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  one  trip  which 
I  made  with  the  old  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Public  Grounds  and 
Buildings  Committee — and  of  my  telling 
of  the  '•cardboard  houses"  that  had  been 
erected — due  to  the  shortage  of  proper 
building  materials  on  the  west  coast 
•  •  •  hooses  through  which  I  my- 
self had  actualy  pushed  my  fist.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  mili- 
tary housing  have  not  improved  since 
that  time. 

I  was  indeed  made  happy  on  Thurs- 
day last  to  note  that  the  Washington 
Post  had  editorially  expressed  itself  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  military  hous- 
ing in  general  and  particularly  to  mili- 
tary housing  in  Alaska. 

I  have  made  several  trips  to  Alaska. 
The  occasion  of  one  visit  to  that  great 
Territory  was  while  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  could 
not  help  but  observe  the  housing  prob- 
lem then  existent. 

The  military-housing  conditions  which 
existed  8  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of 
that  particular  visit  were  substandard 
then — and  without  renovation  or  better- 
ment—must be  actually  atrocious  today. 
Now  when  I  talk  about  military  hous- 
ing. I  don't  want  that  type  of  housing  to 
be  confused  In  any  manner  with  the  miil- 
titude  of  housing  programs  that  have 
come  before  this  House  in  the  last  12 
to  15  years.  What  I  am  now  speaking 
of  are  military  structures  owned  by  the 
Government  and  solely  for  use  by  the 
uniformed  members  of  our  armed 
services. 

I  am  now  talking  about  a  mere  shelter 
from  the  elements — rain,  snow,  sleet, 
blizzards,  and  temperatures  that  drop 
to  50  degrees  below  lero  and  lower.  By 
way  of  claMlflcatlon.  It  would  be  better 
If  I  called  them  berths,  barracks,  and 
I,  or  whatever  el»e  you  might  caU 


structures  wherein  to  house  the  military 
and  civilian  personnel  of  all  branches  of 
our  armed  services  now  located  in  that 
far-flung  frontier  Territory  which  con- 
stitutes, as  never  before,  the  first  real 
line  of  defense  against  enemy  action  and 
the  atom  bomb. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  elaborate 
upon  the  rigors  of  the  seasons  in  that 
country.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
detail  to  you  all  the  strategic  importance 
of  providing  adequate  defense  in  that 
great  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  outpost 
lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  vir- 
tuailly  at  the  back  door  of  our  one  great 
potential  enemy. 

The  shortage  of  ample,  to  say  nothing 
of  adequate,  barracks  and  quarters  in 
Alaska  is  not  a  new  problem.  Some 
months  ago  in  addressing  mjrself  to  that 
question.  I  referred  to  the  splendid 
business  like  annual  report  that  the  Hon- 
orable Stuart  Symington,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  had  at 
that  time  made  to  the  Congress. 

In  that  address  I  also  pointed  out  that 
Secretary  Symington  had  told  us,  not 
alone  of  the  successes  and  achievements 
that  had  been  effected  in  the  few  short 
months  that  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  had  been  In  existence,  but  that  he 
spoke  with  equal  frankness  and  candor 
of  the  unsatisfactory  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  achieving  certain  things 
needful  and  necessary  to  adequate  de- 
fense. 

The  Secretary's  report  of  which  I 
spoke  covered  the  period  from  June  30, 
1947,  to  June  30.  1948.  Let  me  now  quote 
from  that  report  of  conditions  as  they 
existed  nearly  2  years  ago,  and  still  un- 
changed: 

The  Air  Force  Is  in  desperate  need  of  addi- 
tional housing— both  family  quarters  and 
troop  housing. 

Family  quarters  on  Air  Force  bases  in  the 
United  States  are  available  for  only  one- 
fovirth  of  the  Air  Force  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  legaUy  entitled  to  such  quarters. 
Abo  at  half  of  these  are  makeshift  conver- 
sions of  barracks  and  other  buUdings  not 
designed  for  family  living,  and  buildings 
constructed  on  a  temporary  basis  for  a  short 
viseful  life  that  already  has  been  exceeded. 
The  troop  housing  situation  Is  but  slightly 
less  critical. 

Inadequate  housing — especially  the  short- 
age of  family  quarters — represents  a  serious 
and  Imminent  threat  to  the  entire  Air  Force 
program.  Officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
legally  entitled  to  family  quarters  constitute 
the  backbone  of  Air  Force  technical  skill  and 
leadership.  If  they  are  not  adequately  quar- 
tered on  Air  Force  bases,  they  must  compete 
in  the  civUian  market  for  off-base  accom- 
modations, at  inflated  prices  far  In  excess 
of  their  governmental  rental  allowances. 
These  accommodations  often  are  grossly  In- 
adequate; and  m  some  cases  represent  a 
shockingly  low  standard  -of  living. 

The  end  result  of  the  Air  Force  housing 
shortage  has  a  direct  adverse  effect  on  en- 
listment and  reenllstment  rates,  as  weU  as 
on  Individual  efficiency  and  productivity. 
More  than  35.000  airmen— one-third  of 
whom  are  In  the  flrst  three  enlisted  grades — 
have  declared  they  do  not  Intend  to  reanllst 
unless  adequate  famUy  housUig.  to  whicb 
they  are  legally  sntltlsd.  U  provided. 

Failure  of  thaaa  30.000  airmen  to  raaollat 
will  rapraaant  a  loas  of  many  millions  oi 
dollars  to  tratolng  cosu.  plus  8  years  ot 
tralntog  effort,  pltu  tha  loss  of  their  much- 
naadad  ■kllla. 


The  Immediate  set-back  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram that  would  result  is  obviovis.  Until 
the  housing  problem  is  solved,  this  trend  wUI 
become  worse  instead  of  better. 

We  are  aware  that  the  housing  problem 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  armed  forces,  but 
nevertheless  believe  that  the  vital  nature 
of  its  mission  entitles  the  Air  Force  to  urge 
priority  consideration  of  this  critical  need 
by  the  Klghty-flrst  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  you  to  note  that 
Secretary  Symington — in  pointing  out  to 
this  House  the  importance  of  the  vital 
mission  of  the  Air  Force — urged  that 
Congress  give  priority  consideration  to 
this  critical  need. 

What  Secretary  Symington  spoke  at 
that  time  with  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  housing  accommodations  af- 
forded to  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  is  equally  true  of  the  barracks 
and  quarters  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flrst  session  of  the 
Eighty-First  Congress  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  While  nothing  concrete  has 
been  done  to  correct  the  now  dangerous 
shortage  of  barracks,  quarters,  and  so 
forth,  I  am  hopeful  that  remedial  meas- 
ures will  be  translated  Into  an  action 
program  at  this  session. 

Full  and  complete  hearings  have  been 
heard  on  the  bills  H.  R.  4766  and  S.  2440. 
It  has  been  reported  out  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  trust  It 
will  shortly  find  its  way  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  for  adoption  and 
passage  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  probably  no  point 
in  this  whole  world — at  the  present  mo- 
ment— more  vital  and  as  Important  to 
the  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States  than  is  the  defense  of  Alaska. 

Let  the  Russians  once  establish  an  air 
base — a  la  Pearl  Harbor  fashion — In 
Alaska — and  they  could  virtually  rain 
bombs  on  every  important  city  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

By  air  from  Fairbanks  or  Anchorage 
virtually  all  of  our  glorious  United  States 
would  be  within  range  of  Russian  bomb- 
ers. That  of  itself  would  be  terrifying  to 
contemplate  without  the  late  announce- 
ment of  the  President  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
possesses  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
With  the  present  incredible  range  and 
speed  of  modem  aircraft.  I  fear  even  for 
my  own  beautiful  city  of  Mobile,  deep  in 
the  Southland. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  I  stren- 
uously urge  upon  my  every  colleague — 
and  on  both  ends  of  the  Capitol— that 
they  at  once  institute  an  action  program 
to  provide  the  essential  barracks,  quar- 
ters, and  other  structures  needful  and 
necessary  to  the  adequate  and  assured 
defense  of  that  great  outpost. 

This  Congress  has  generously  provided 
for  the  housing  of  veterans  as  well  as  our 
civilians.  Can  we  then  do  less  for  our 
soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  marines,  and  the 
men  of  the  Air  Force  who  are  still  serving 
in  the  uniform  of  our  country? 

The  press  of  this  Nation  is  arovued. 
The  American  people  expect  this  Con- 
gress to  act.  They  will  not  long  tolerate 
the  condltlona  which  exLst  at  to  Inade- 
quate quarters  and  barracks  for  thoae 
who  are  now  charged  with  the  defenac  of 
Alaska. 
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The  Wa»hlncton  Poet  of  September  29 
carrted  &o  edltorUl  pointing  up  tbc  need. 
DoC  akxM  (or  bArr»ck«  »nd  quarters,  but 
tta*  BMd  (or  boBplUUs.  petroieuin  ttor»ce 
fftdlitles  and  warehounes.  and  other  con- 
rtnictlon  that  will  strenRthen  national 
defense  on  that  northern  frontier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  more 
expressive  of  inadequacy  of  housinR 
than  actual  phoiographs  spoken  about 
in  the  Post  editorial 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  folder  of  these 
pictures  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  which  were  brought  back  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— Admiral  Denfeld. 
United  States  Nary;  General  Bradley,  of 
the  Army;  and  General  Vandenben?  of 
the  Air  Pofce — on  their  return  from  an 
Inspection  tour  of  that  area. 

I  would  like  each  and  every  Member 
to  scan  these  pictures — either  here  on 
the  floor  or  In  my  ofllce  to  the  Old  House 
OOlce  Building 

Because  of  the  lucid  and  graphic  por- 
trayal of  actual  conditions  In  the  Po«t 
editorial.  I  am  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
and  Include  therein  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  which  reads  as 
follows: 


Anyoo*  who  mm  th«  ptiotasniplu  of  mili- 
tary hoiMlng  In  Alaska  bmugbt  bark  by  the 
JMnt  CM«{s  of  Staff  ought  to  become  <x>n- 
verted  overalgbt  to  tbe  need  lor  Immediate 
eoogrf— tonal  action.  What  quarters  there 
are  on  mllHary  baMa  In  Alaaka  are  in  large 
subatanrtard.  But  for  enUatcd  men 
In  rented  aceaaMBOdatlonB 
tM  the  peat  the  cnnditiona  are  atroctoue.  A 
tar-paper  ehack  without  plumbing  !•  relative 
luxury:  eome  faaalttM  are  forced  to  Utc  in 
what  look  like  abandoned  tool  •beds  and 
•van  eonverted  beer  vane.  Rents  of  9100  a 
month  for  one  room  are  common — one-quar- 
ter of  the  baaement  of  an  uncompleted  houee 
for  ttO — in  a  land  where  fiewhig 
ktUTM  are  the  rule  9  months  at  the 
year  or  more 

TlM  ainti  tigniflcant  thing  Is  not  that  the 
aeeomaiodattona  themaeivea  arc  deplorable. 
but  that  the  lack  of  hcualng  la  a  limiting 
factor  on  the  numt>cr  of  troope  that  can  be 
•lasmied  in  Alaaka.  It  ia  rtdlculoua  to  ex- 
paMi  aaUltary  inataJlattona  when  th«y  cannot 
ba  alaCad.  Moraoear.  the  Influence  on  ano- 
xala  la  tfipraairtag.  itaoe  large  nuaabers  of 
■Mn  naan«w  affovg  to  Wng  dapmdenu  with 
thmm  under  aneh  eandtttnna.  DefenM  Secre- 
tary Johnaton  haa  aummed  It  up  thia  way: 
"Adequate  hotalng  for  the  mlzUmura  num- 
ber of  trorjpa  conaldcred  neeaaaary  for  the 
of  Alaska  wUI  strengthen  their  mo- 
re their  waliare.  and  no  sin- 
gla  aaaasore  will  do  more  to  atreogthen  our 
IMmmm  on  tliat  nortbarn  frontier. ' 

Approprtatlona  for  Alaaka  are  aoniataed 
In  the  1414.000.000  mUltary  public  works  bUl. 
which  haa  been  laugiitahtfig  in  both  Hcuaes. 
Chairman  yiHsoM.  of  the  Boum  Armed  Senr- 
Oommtttee.  eald  soaae  tlms  ago  that  be 
tor  aatluu.  Ttoe  pteturM 
to  knag  a  elMHita  a(  aaart.  Included 
gIMiMOjMO  earaaarked  for  Alaska  are 
trastfteally  needed  iUma  m  hoapltala. 
{«troleum-atorage  facllttlea.  and  warehousM. 
Althotigh  the  works  bUl  la  a  part  at  the 
Preeident'a  budget  Mtlmate  pmbably  parts 
-all  pN|sct  could  be  trimmed 
tly  mUltary  hous- 

ly  tbare  haa  been  aoaaa  prof- 
But  the  condl 
hy  aUlttary  ptraonncl  reflect  tha 
hooatng  ahortage  there,  and  the  only  pros- 
pect of  relief  Is  In  Oovernmeui  quartars  for 


Mrrleemen.  Construction  la  Alaska  Is  es- 
pensive.  but  It  will  be  even  aaore  ao  If  neoas- 
sary  work  must  t>e  postponed  beyond  nest 
stunmer.  If  the  defenM  of  Alaska  is  vital  to 
the  aalaty  of  the  United  States— a  proposi- 
tion no  one  would  challenge — then  the  flrat 
eesentlal  Is  to  prorlde  for  the  welfare  of 
enough  troops  tu  man  the  ovtposta. 


AaaCkar  MiracU 


CmN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  NAGNUSON 

or  WA&BinCTON 

IN  THK  SBNATS  OF  THX  UHITBD  STATES 

JVondav.  October  3  ileffislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mi  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  .senior  Seruttor  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  MYskSl.  who  is  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  public  business  today,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  pnnted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoho  an  article 
entitled  "Another  Muacle."  by  Thomas 
L.  Stokes,  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  September  30.  1949.  together  with 
an  article  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
rania  dealing  with  the  article. 

There  beioR  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In 
the  Ricoao.  as  follows: 
AwoTHn   MisACLx — Cowaasaa,   Hxaa   Davna 

DBS  PaorMKcaa.  Has  Von*  Moca  am  Tao- 

NAK  s  PxocxaM 

(By  Thomas  L.  StokM) 

With  the  end  of  Congrees  not  too  far  away 
now.  the  time  has  come  to  note  another  Tru- 
man "miracle."  leH  dramatic  than  the  one 
of  last  November  3.  but  Just  m  slgnlAeant 
hi  Its  way. 

It  Is  the  sort  of  miracle  that  happens 
gradually  ao  that  it  escapes  notice  until  sud- 
denly, preeto.  there  it  to.  It  to  the  sort  of 
miracle,  too.  that  aaasM  to  paM  through  pv- 
9lst*nce  and  soptwaa  faith.  Just  as  waa  the 
election  last  Hovaaahar 

It  to  a  very  ataapla  thing.  Just  this — that 
the  Congresa  which  met  last  January  3  to 
sMll  here  9  aaonths  later  and  will  accomplish 
Anally,  before  it  qulU.  a  good  deal.  In  spite 
of  dire  prophecies  of  only  a  fe^r  weeks  back 
that  It  wonM  do  vtrtually  nothing  attout 
Mr  Truman's  lef;tolatlve  program.  There 
were  qutte  a  few  JokM  ahoiM  It  aU  at  Harry 
Truman 'a  expeoM  with  which  you  are  fa- 
mUlar. 


Tn  any  one  who  has  watched  Congresa  here 
for  many  years  and  knows  tta  haMts  and  cus- 
tooBs.  it  to  a  miracle,  tn  itself,  mereiy  thst 
Congrees  would  stay  around  thto  Umf  in  a 
time  of  prosperity  and  peace,  though  the 
peace  we  have.  It  to  true,  to  an  uneasy  one 

Bvan  tn  times  more  critical,  tmth  at  home 
and  abroad.  OongrsM  would  yank  ttsetf  out 
from  under  tha  stna^  of  Ptanlclin  D  Roose- 
velt who  appeal sd  to  ba  a  much  stricter 
taskmsstsr  than  Harry  Tnaaan.  It  to  an- 
other cass  where  the  patient  tortoise  beats 
the  bare. 

The  uneasy  peace  to  an  vmergency  of  sorts. 
In  meastirce  connected  with  thst 
Truman  has  not  had  too  great 
tho«|b  there  hava  been  aaowgl 

atack  up  h^|h — eaitsaatan  «f  the  European 
lungiai.  tha  North  AclanUc  Pact. 
for  western  BUioya  to  tmpleinent  it. 
appeapitotlons  for  turn  own  national  defenM. 
and  eatenston  of  the  laalptosal  trade  pro- 
gram on  a  basto  aotight  t>y   tha  fftaatdent 


without    the    restrictions    Imposed    by    the 
■ghtlath  Republican  Ooagrsaa 

SucesM  in  these  things  to  not  ^initofual  hi 
tlmea  such  ss  theM,  though  It  was  not  all 
easy  by  any  means. 

But,  in  the  field  of  domestic  affairs.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  got  results  In  CongrcM  on 
such  measures  as  previously  have  been  pos- 
tfMa  only  in  tlmee  of  emergency  on  the  do> 
Beetle  front. 

Preatdcnt  Truman's  record  speaks  for  it- 
Mlf.  A  long-range  housing  bill  denied  so 
long  by  OongrsM.  Increase  in  the  statutory 
minimum  wage,  now  in  the  stage  of  final 
It.  A  Federal  aid-to-education  bill 
by  the  Senate  and  watting  In  the 
House  until  a  religious  controversy  over  it  to 
adjusted  Completion  by  the  Houm  Ways 
and  ICeans  Committee  of  a  comprehenatvs 
measure  to  extend  coverai^e  of  the  Social 
SaeSMlty  Act  and  increase  t>cneflu.  long 
amight,  which  to  ready  fcr  acUun  at  the  next 
aaaaion.  Public  hearings  and  opening  of  na- 
tional det>ate  on  Prcsldant  Ttuman'a  health- 
tesurance  program  Revision  of  the  Repub- 
lican farm  program  soon  to  be  completed, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
plan  which,  however,  to  atlJl  being 
on  a  wide  front  and  kept  alive  as  an 
(or  the  future. 

President  Truman's  technique  has  been 
very  simple.  He  just  kept  plugging,  telling 
the  public  about  bU  program  from  time  to 
time  and  Ita  situation  in  Congress,  nodglng 
hto  leaders  at  the  Canltol.  pressing  steadily, 
and  completely  confident.  He  just  kept 
saying  that  OongreM  was  going  to  sUy  hcra 
until  It  jfot  something  done  about  his  jiro- 
gram.  and  here  OongreM  stlU  is. 

Statxmxnt  bt  Sbnatos  IfTxaa 
Mr   Mtexs.  Mr   Prcaldaat.  when  a  SoMStor 
on  my  side  of  the  alala  rlKS  to  Hi«^m  i^ 

accompltohmenu  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
greM.  he  U  generally  regarded  by  Senators 
on  the  other  side  with  a  good-natured  In- 
dulgence, and  a  tendency  on  their  part  to 
be  amuaed  at  what  they  have  Urmcd  tha 
failure  of  the  Truman  administration  and 
iU  leadership  in  the  CongreM  to  oarry 
throiigh  into  Isw  the  ambltloiu  prograxa  wa 
promised  the  people  of  the  United  StatM  last 
year  we  would  enact  if  elected 

■ver  since  early  spring  it  has  bMn  coa- 
monly  declared  that  the  Fair  Deal  proginm 
was  washed  up  and  on  the  rocks,  and  there 
were  even  thoM  who  predicted  that  tha 
Bghty-flrst  CongrcM  would  a'tnd  up  being 
tha  woaat  CongrsM  in  history. 

The  record  of  achlevemeitt  during  the  nine 
long  and  weary  months  that  we  have  been  In 
session  simply  refutee  thoM  prophecies  right 
down  the  line. 

Now  it  to  true  that  from  Ume  to  time  soma 
of  the  leglslstlon  we  have  p^aed  has 
managed  to  roll  up  big  aaaJorltlM  m  a  re- 
sult of  bipartisan  suppcart,  and  this  tuts  bsan 
aapartolly  true  In  shaping  into  Uw  our  oom- 
prahanalve  aooocapllshmenu  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  But  the  Bghty-first  CoagreM 
haa  also  dtotlngulshed  Itself  In  the  domestic 
legislation  passed  thus  far.  and.  thoi^h 
occasionally  the  debate  haa  becooM  quMa 
bitter  and  partisan,  the  fact  n'^nethelcM  re- 
mains that  both  the  Hixise  and  the  Senate 
hsve  passed  a  tnoMMloua  voIubm  of  adlkl, 
decent,  and  constmctlve  legislation  designed 
to  stimulate  our  free -enterprise  economy  and 
to   enlarge    the   standard   of    Uving    for   all 


The  net  raaulta  of  o«r  ■nnnaspllahwHi  la 
the  Bighty-flrst  CongrsM  war*  brought  ahrlk- 
Ingly  to  my  attenttoa  tha  othv  day  la  a 
column  written  by  Thoaaas  L.  Stokes,  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Star  oai  Prlday. 
September  M.  TYiai  StokM  to  a  dtotlngtUahed 
journalist,  a  fonaar  Pulltaar-prlaa  winner,  a 
who  has  long  been  honored  for  his 
and    hard-hitting    reporting   of    tha 
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X  f^el  that  every 
shouJd    SM    Mr. 
Miracle,  and  I  aak 
It  t>e  printed  In  the 


I 
There  SUhds  Vnxisia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  nxcixiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  tJNTTZD  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  ilegislative  dag  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoRD  an  editorial  from 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of  Stras- 
burg.  Va..  regarding  the  action  taken  by 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
William  M.  Tuck,  in  declaring  an  emer- 
gency in  Virginia  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued shut-down  of  the  coal  mines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ttneas  stakss  vibcxnta 

The  most  sensational  thing  In  the  news 
this  mornlnt  to  the  fact  that  John  Lewis' 
United  Mine  Workers  have  resorted  to  vio- 
lence in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  a  larcfe  number  of  mines  by  nonunion 
miners  or  union  miners  who  have  decided 
that  the  thing  to  do  to  to  quit  Lewis  and 
go  back  to  vrork.  The  miner  quoted  in  this 
column  yesterday  who  said  he  "aimed  to 
work"  ijecause  he  "had  a  family  to  support 
and  the  money  had  to  come  from  some- 
where" expressed  the  views  of  many  of  hto 
fellcw  workers  who  feel  that  the  striking 
business  has  been  carried  too  far  and  that 
Lewto  has  overstepped  himself  this  time. 
These  miners  know  that  they  are  doing 
unusually  well  and  don't  want  Lewto  to 
upset  their  apple  cart  by  turning  the  public 
against  them. 

Over  against  the  confused  and  threatening 
aspects  of  the  Natlcn-wlde  coal  strike  is  the 
calm  and  dellljerate  action  pf  Virginias 
Governor.  William  M.  Tvrk  (good  old  Bill), 
yrho  took  steps  to  fulfill  his  promise  that  no 
Virginia  home  should  go  cold  this  winter  for 
lack  of  fuel.  The  Governor  ordered  the  State 
council  o.  defense,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  State  emergency  fuel  commission, 
to  secure  •every  possible  pound  of  coal  for 
the  use  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  people  of  Virginia."  Thia  commission  Is 
headed  by  Oen.  James  A.  Anderson,  In  whom 
the  people  of  Virginia  have  the  most  Im- 
plicit trust.  It  has  the  power  to  take  over 
the  mines.  It  neceaaary.  and  operate  them  In 
the  supreme  Interest  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Virginia. 

Thus  Virginia  stands  out  as  the  one  State 
in  the  Union  that  can  defy  Johr.  L.  Lewto  and 
tell  him  and  hto  miners'  imlon  where  to  go. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  thto  be- 
cause the  administration  has  sold  out  to  the 
labor  unions  and  the  puny  little  Mr.  Tru- 
man lacks  the  "guts"  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  hardships  of  a  coal  strike.  That 
to  a  rather  raw  atatement  of  the  situation 
but  it  is  true.  It  should  serve  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  of  America  the  fact  that  their 
freedom  and  real  welfare  rests  with  the 
States,  not  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Our  early  Virginia  statesmen  warned  ito  that 
*  our  greatest  danger  lay  in  too  much  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  Federal  Government. 
John  Lewis'  evil  power  proves  the  soundness 
oX  that  warning. 


The  eoal  strike  situation  tn  ethar 
wtaars  rtolawra  has  oocurrad.  ineltkUnt  aaur* 
der  and  maiming  by  Lawta*  eoal-atrtta  ban- 
dlta.  points  to  the  need  of  absolute  State 
control  of  labor  reiattona.  labor  unlona.  and 
strlkM  in  the  Interaat  of  law  and  order  and 
tha  general  pubUe  welfare.  At  a  mine  near 
tmtpm.  MUu  a  aotwmkiD  miner  wm  shot  and 
klUed  by  strlkera.  and  another  mlnar  wm  tn 
a  hoapltal  seriously  woondad.  TheaharlShas 
am)ealed  to  the  Governor.  And  in  Oaatra 
County,  Pa..  IS  truckloads  ot  nonunion 
miners  vrere  fired  on  by  union  pickets. 
Sheriff  Marun  L.  Kauffman  told  Ocveraor 
Duff  "There's  no  question  that  union  ptckeU 
threw  thOM  stones  and  fired  those  rlflM." 
He  asked  the  Ocvernor  to  protect  the  people. 
The  appeals  are  alwa3rs  to  the  Oovemor — m 
they  shotild  be — not  to  a  spmelSM  Praaldant. 
Tfce  States  should  assert  their  righu  to  pro- 
tect their  cltlaens.  and  their  GoTemora 
should  l>e  backed  by  adequate  State  laws. 
We  have  such  laws  In  Virginia — and  a  Gov- 
ernor who  fearleealy  enforeee  them. 


iMerf enact  bj  TasaliMi 


How  TKej  Hurt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  N(W  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2<.  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  OloversvUle  (N.  Y.) 
Herald: 

HOW  THKT  Ktnrr 

That  these  so-called  luxury  taxes  hurt 
bus.ness.  and  especially  retail  business,  tre- 
mendously to  generally  realized. 

But  Just  how  they  do  may  not  have  been 
ao  thoroughly  understood. 

Here  to  an  Incident  related  by  Representa- 
tive KiNNXTK  B  Keating,  of  Rochester,  dur- 
ing a  discussion  on  the  matter  last  week. 

One  of  his  constituents,  a  woman,  had 
needed  a  purse  for  small  change. 

She  went  Into  a  store,  and  saw  one  she 
liked.  It  was  marked  gS.M.  But  then  she 
saw  there  would  be  a  20-percent  tax,  and  a 
little  hasty  figuring  told  her  that  she  would 
have  to  pay  $4.74  for  the  bag. 

It  wasn't  so  much  a  question  of  value  as 
exasperation.  She  Jiut  hated  to  pay  a  tax 
of  one-fifth  on  an  article  she  considered  not 
a  luxury  but  a  necessity —and  she  didn't  pay. 

Because  she  didn't  pay,  the  store  lost  a 
sale;  and  because  the  store  lost  a  sale,  and 
probably  many  more  like  It.  some  wholMSler 
did  not  receive  an  order  for  replacements  as 
quickly  as  otherwUe  would  have  been  the 
case. 

And  the  wholesaler.  In  all  probability,  de- 
ferred sending  in  an  order  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  pursM  to  the  manufacturer— who  con- 
tinued to  operate  hto  plant  with  lew-than- 
capaclty  held  because  of  "slack  business." 

Representative  KE.\Tmo.  by  the  way  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  administration  to  playing 
politics  with  these  excise  taxes— that  it 
wants  to  remove  them  as  much  as  anybody 
else;  but  that  It  to  delaying  their  abolition 
until  next  year  for  the  political  effect. 

The  Rochester  solon  has  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment to  withholding  luxury  tax  relief 
until  1950  so  that  when  it  comes  the  tax 
reduction  or  eliminations  will  be  fresh  In  the 
minds  of  the  voters  in  an  election  year. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAtTUUfS 

IN  THS  SSNATI  OF  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  GeffisUitive  dat  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  OXX5NOR  Mr.  Prwidrnt.  on* 
of  the  very  definite  convictions  I  have 
alwajs  entertained  and  have  frequently 
expressed  Is  that  high  taxatloD  drlvlnc 
from  Industry  the  venture  capital  so 
vital  to  expansion  is  a  serious  threftl 
to  the  maintenance  ot  the  Amerlctn 
economy. 

Directly  In  accord  with  this  view  Is 
an  article  in  the  business  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  October  3. 
by  Gordon  N.  Nelson,  who  reviews  a  new 
publication.  Human  Action,  by  Ludwif 
von  Mises.  In  which  Mr.  Von  Mlses  d'.s- 
cusses  the  subject  most  convincingly 
under  tlie  caption  of  "Interference  by 
taxation."* 

In  the  belief  that  the  Times  article 
Will  shed  a  new  light  on  this  Important 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkco«s, 
as  follows: 
Paocaxsanrx  Tax.  BtniNSM  M«NACa    DiaiaiM- 

INATOKT  LkvT   on   IM<X>M<   CaLUM  DlMmab 

BxptoMUATioN  or  CAerrAL — VcNrrea  Frma 
CoNsuMXO— PaassavATioN  or  Paxvars  Faor- 
rmrT  ano  CoNnscATioN  iNCoMeATiaLB,  Bouw- 

OMIST  SaTS 

(By  Godfrey  N  Nalaon) 
Forebodings  of  the   eventual   outeoma  of 
the  present  trend  of  domestic  Fedwral  taaa< 
tlon  are  becoming  more  and  more  audible. 

Rect^inltlon  of  the  fact  that  risk  capital  to 
dangerously  scarce,  due  largely  to  the  effect 
of  heavy  taxes,  should  be  notice  that  the 
permanency  of  the  capUallstlc  system  and 
private  enterprise  Is  being  threatened  A  frea 
bitolneaa  economy  cannot  Indefinitely  be 
made  to  function  normally  without  new  ven- 
ture capital  being  fed  constantly  into  btM« 
Ineas  enterprise. 

A  valuable  contribution  has  recently  beaa 
made  to  literature  on  thU  important  subjeet. 
Although  the  book  la  a  comprehensive  trea- 
tise on  all  phases  nf  economics,  it  deals  eon« 
sptcuously  with  the  evil  effect!  el  oonflsea* 
tory  and  destructive  taxe* — Itunaa  Action, 
by  Ludwlg  von  Mtoes.  publtohed  by  Tale  Uni- 
versity Press.  New  Haven  Under  the  cap- 
tion of  "Interference  by  Taxation."  be  Mya: 

"Bitotnessmen  complain  about  the  oppres- 
siveness of  heavy  uxm.  8tat«*«men  are 
alarmed  about  the  danger  of  'eatlnK  the  need- 
corn."  Yet  the  true  crux  of  the  taxatUjn  li«stie 
to  to  be  seen  In  the  paradox  that  the  more 
taxes  Increase,  the  more  they  undermine  the 
market  economy  and  concomitantly  the  sys- 
tem of  Uxatlon  itself.  Thus  the  fact  beoomM 
manifest  that  ultimately  the  preservation  et 
private  property  and  confiscatory  measurM 
are  Incompatible.  Every  specific  tax,  m  well 
as  a  nation's  whole  tax  system,  become  mU' 
defeating  above  a  certain  height  of  the  ratM." 

TAXATION  VXXBUS  »XraOF»IATttJ» 

While  the  author  recognizes  that  tasM  ara 
a  necessity,  he  says  that  'the  syttem  of  dla» 
criminatory  taxation  untvenally  Ma^tBC 
under  the  mtoleadlng  name  of  pnpaariM 
taxation  of  Income  and  Inheritance  to  oat  a 


AMBS 
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•njere  beinf  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  !n  the  Rxcoko, 
aj  follows: 
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•  «■■«•»  aacl*— MMT*  m  iMttteOiaii  upon 
protfaettoo  and  dMrltoatlOB — Ftuiwor  voa 
lAiM  «9a  OMy  first  toqas*  m  to  tiM  tCaet* 

. ._    .     in»w 

part'of  tlMt  porUoB  oC  tb* 

I  to  taaad  away  woald 

nard  far  tfea  •ecuxnaUtton  o<  addl- 

capttai."  aatf  that  to  ttia  astaat  that 

ruBte  ba«t  baan  laad  for  cumnt  Oc:^. 

It  «asiBn<l)tur«s.  "the  resnlt  la  a  drop 

Dt  o<  capital  aecumuUtlaB.'* 

would  ba  aircn 
tha  Ub- 
a(  "a 
at  tha  taMMar-a  artaAa." 
Wtaia  such  proparty  ia  not  daatroyad.  wmtmlj 
f^»».y»»j  ownanhip.  tM  malnuina  that  tha 
■KTta^  owd  to  acquire  nxh  property  from 
tha  hatra  "voukl  have  oo&aUtutad  a  oat  tn- 
it  ta  raciital  avattaMa."  and  tha  ac- 
of  aaw  capital  la  thxia  hanpOTcd 


hla 

work  to  that  tha  cnranmarli  placa  ta  MiptaaM 
la  aU  aeaaaaale  ailaira  coooaratnc  tha  mar- 
that  tha  aaUa(actk>D  oT  damanda  of  tba 
ta  uppennoat.  Likrvta*  in  mat* 
taca  talatad  to  uiatton.  U  tha  bualnaaamin 
"■to  Mm  aaata  of  eonMHaara  la  tha  baat  and 
tray,  ba  vfO  aaaeaad  hy  maana  of 
Iva  proAta.  Ba  picma  back  tha 
oi  hia  proMalato  hla  buataaaa. 
tt  grow  n^Utf." 
today."  lays  Profeaaor  aon  Maaa. 
tha  paatcr  part  of  tba 
tva  proftta.  Ba  cannot 
1m  cannot  aapand  hM 
wtU  navar  baeoaaa  big  huat- 
a  Match  for  tha  vaatad  tat 
to  faar 

paUtWn;  thay  ara  abaltarad  by  tha  tax  col- 

toctor.     •     •     •     Thay    ara    virtuaUy    prlT> 

by  tha  taa  aystam.    In  thia  aanaa  pro- 

»  acoooaatc  profraM 

far  rtfftdtty  ' 

^ToCacBor  aaB  iBsaa  aauaaM  tsat  tsara  la 

DO  aoiuthm  far  "tha  trraeaMaUafela  aoafllet 

■«Mal  a»da  ot 
to  tax  la 
to  daatroy.  "thia  pvaiar  can  ba 
i«r  tha  daatruetion  of  tha  market  acoooaay. 
,  tt  ia  tha  Arm  raaoluUoD  of  many  gueam- 
to  aaa  it  lor  thia  purpoaa." 


Bi|  BsjiMts  umi  GoTtr«BC«t 


ULIEMBIOW  OP  REMARSB 


or 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


m 

Mi 


or  WMR  Tnauru 
RATI  OP  THI  UNI  ITU  STAm 

Oefofttr  J  iltvitlative  d«v  of 
Smtvrdaw.  Sepiember  J).  l$4$ 


Mr.  WniTV^lf     Ur.  PrrMdent.  I 
UDhnlmoua  conarat  to  tahva  prlntad  In 
Um  Appendix  of  the  BSOMP  an 
entnicd  "Btt  BwlMM  aai  Oovenunent." 
from  tba  ChhrtMlMi.  W.  Vs..  OaaKU  of 
Ortober  3.  1»4». 


Ttia  remra  of 
eoantry  after  36 


AM9  ai 

U  Blaclun^r  to  thia 
of  arir-lmpoaad  czUa 
elf  vtth  the  Oovemment  ra- 
il AeadfxU  yaara  of  1931-33  when 
btff  hwlBaM  capCvrad  tha  OovamaMnt  of 
thia  auuuliy  and  roda  tt  to  tha  worat  diaaater 
in  tM  hlatory. 

The  TMpot  Dome  aeaodal  artth  which 
Btockmer  waa  Iden  lifted  waa  a  ahocklnc  «• 
aaapia  of  lareany  in  high  plaeea.  but  tt  waa 
oaly  cma  ta  a  long  chain  that  culminated  on 
a  mdav  In  October  IS3P. 
by  big  bustnaaa  came  to  tlM  aad  af  ' 
Prom  l»ai  to  IMS  the  Mg  hwtneaa  tnUreata 
of  the  country  which  had  laaponded  to  WUl 
Haya'  plea  of  "Boya,  fat  tha  BMOcy. "  had  con- 
trol of  the  Ootanunent.  froai  top  to  bot- 
tom, with  no  one  to  aay  them  nay,  with  no 
hmdrancaa  aad  wtth  aa»h*m  barred. 

Thry  waia  tha  OaaanuBant  and  what  they 
did  to  the  people  and  the  free  antarprlae  sya- 
tem  they  yowl  about  so  fervently  nearly  pro- 
duced a  revoiutha  ta  thia  eovntry 

In  the  Taapot  Dooa  aflalr  a  group  of  oU 
men  'jrcanlard  the  Continental  Trading 
Corp.  bought  a  huge  amount  o<  oU  from 
the  Mexia  Oil  Co  and  reaold  the  aama  oU  to 
their  own  eooipanlaa  at  an  advance  which 
went  toia  tha  caff«a  ot  tha  Continental 
Trading  Corp. 

Prom  the  proaaadi  ot  thia  ahady  transac- 
tion certain  Government  bonds  were  pur- 
chaaad  and  aome  of  them  turned  up  In  tha 
handa  ot  Oacratary  ot  the  Interior  Albert 
rail,  who  had  had  the  Navy  oil  reaerves  trana- 
ferred  to  hla  department,  and  had  icaaed 
them  to  certain  people.  Including  Baxry  Sin- 
clair and  Bd  Oohcny. 

Blaetaaar  aad  an  aaaodata  OHefn  exiled 
ttiaiaaaiiM  to  COrope  to  avoid  teattfying;  a 
certain  Stewart,  another  CooltaMalal  or- 
gaalaar.  waa  ousted  by  the  aUMiaMMMa  ot 
Standard  OU  of  Indiana  aa  lU  prealdant  fol- 
lowing a  public  campaign  agatnat  him  by 
John  D.  Bodufeller.  Jr  :  Harry  Maalalr  went 
to  Jail  for  eontampt.  Bd  Oohany  gave  out  a 
loa«  flgaoMrala  to  the  New  Tork  Tlmaa  In 
which  he  aald  that  hla  daalliigi  In  Mhay  all 
were  largely  aacret  hacaaaa  ha  waa  hulMlllg 
atorage  tanka  for  the  Navy  at  P«a/l  Hart>or. 
tmt  admitted  that  be  had  advanced  hla  "old 
proapectlng  friend."  Pall.  9100.000  and  had 
daatroycd  tha  nou  bacauee  ot  the  bcaotiful 
fttaodahlp  aatattag  katwaan  tha  two:  a  prooi- 
Inent  oil  executive  diMl  Ot  a  gtm  riaantng  in- 
cident Doheny  waa  atqalttad  at  gtvtag  a 
bribe.  Init  Pall  waa  convicted  of  taking  one 
aad  aeat  ta  priKn. 

ThM  brought  further  Inquirlee  Into  dMBpi 
tn  lUgh  piacea  tn  Waahlngton  and  aa  a  raault 
3  out  of  10  Cabinet  oMmbara  raalgnad  (the 
GOT  platBttTaiy  rtatMad  that  after  aU  only 
SO  paraaat  of  thdr  Oakfit  ware  corrupt ) . 
Ohio  gang  waa  reported  i 
that  waan*t  naUed 
thlnga  that  ware:  the  eUaaax  oaaaa  when  one 
of  lu  membera  took  hla  life  In  the  apartment 
ot  tha  Attomay  Oenaral. 

Thara  arara  r—^^**'*  involving  theft  by 
aUMT  high  Maaiban  ot  the  Republican  Party, 
eulainatlng  aoaa  tlOM  later  in  tha  convlc- 
tMa  aad  Jailing  ot  tha  prattdaat  ot  the  New 

ot  the  meet 
tto  at  the  era  waa  the  publi- 
catlon  of  a  book  bj  a  young  woman  In  which 
aha  claimed  that  a  Prealdent  of  the  tJnlted 
Statea  waa  the  father  of  her  baby— a  claim 
that,  ao  far  aa  wa  know,  haa  never  been 
refuted. 

Maanwhlla.   big  boataaM   had    gotten    Us 

t-Hawtey  tariff 


for 


market    gambling 
a  iMtght  aavar  before  dreamed  of. 
wlM>  eoold  raka  up  ■ 
waa  going  to  be  a 


tt  waa  tiM  a^a  ot  huatnaM  running  the  Oov- 
emmeat  wtth  ao  taaMflaraaca  fraia  anyone. 

•at  wlien  the  eraah  came,  the  buataaaa 
tntereata  who  bad  proclaimed  ao  lotidly  ttiat 
they  were  the  only  onea  fit  to  handle  gov- 
ernment or  who  knew  aaythtag  akmut  gov- 
ernment—when the  fatal  day  cxme  theae 
tt  iMMlnMB  powara  ware  helpleaa. 

It  Hoover  (Irmly  believed 
that  oaly  man  of  large  buaineM  or  financial 
connaettoaa  ware  ttted  to  run  thtaga  he  waa 
sunk  wlMa  they  en  me  to  him  and  confeaaed 
they  weta  iMlpleaa. 

Theae  big  btialneea  leaden  rame  crawling 
to  dovemment  tor  the  help  to  save  them 
their  (ree-anterprlee  ayatam:  they 
for  tha  vary  tielp  that  later  they 
to  4aaevBaa  aa  aeelallam  and  now 
■tat  lam. 

They  admitted  that  they  were  powerleaa 
to  correct  the  appalling  state  of  near  revo- 
lution they  bad  brought  upon  the  country. 

Thia  waa  and  la  their  mlaerable  record  for 
Um  yeara  when  they  owned  and  operated 
tha  aoaamaaant,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

It  U  a  record  that  the  GOP  and  big  bual- 
neaa  cannot  dlaavow  for  tha  GOP  la  the  party 
of  big  buslneaa  and  big  bualneaa  owna  the 
GOP 

There  la  no  guaranty  that  If,  given  a 
free  hand,  they  wouldn't  do  the  aama  thing 
again. 

They  alaaoat  aor^  would  do  ao  (or  they 
don't  know  anything  alae  or  believe  in  any 
other  way  of  doing  things. 


Straof  ABarica — the  WorI<rt  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATBB 

Monday.  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Saturdajf.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MtTNDT.  Mr.  President,  can 
American  dollars  and  supplies  buy  peace 
in  Europe  and  put  an  end  to  the  spread 
of  communism  in  this  turbulent  world? 
Are  our  present  foreign  policies  of  giving 
▼mst  Slims  of  our  taxpayers'  money  to  al- 
most countless  countries  on  three  conti- 
nents and  many  islands  helpinir  to  Insure 
the  peace,  or  are  they  simply  postpon- 
ing the  time  when  more  positive  and  con- 
structive steps  must  be  taken  if  America 
Is  to  exercise  its  strength  of  leadership 
in  Uw  preservation  of  peace  and  the  es- 
thbUslmicnt  of  genuine  collective  se- 
curity? 

Mr.  President.  Is  it  posalUe  that  too 
complete  a  reliance  upon  fftms,  bread. 
and  money  as  our  tools  for  fashioning  a 
peaceful  world  is  actually  delaying  the 
constructive  steps  which  must  be  taken 
abroad  if  the  free  countries  of  the  world 
are  to  formulate  methods  for  maintain- 
ing self-supporting  economies  and  mu- 
tually helpful  defense  programs? 

Ail  these  questions,  ifr.  President,  are 
easier  asked  than  ansarered.  Nonethe- 
less, all  of  us  should  begin  asking  and 
answering  these  questions.  Inasmuch  as 
our  current  expensive  programs  have 
now  operated  long  enough  to  provide 
some  interesting  experience  tables  upon 
which  to  base  our  MMMFcr^.  Already  the 
announcement  of  Russia's  poascsalon  of 
the  atomic  bomb  has  in  large  part 
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dered  antiquated  and  unrealistic  any  real 
hope  of  preserving  the  peace  or  protect- 
ing freedom  by  reliance  upon  such  de- 
vices as  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  mili- 
tary-aid programs.  Devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  by  unilateral  action  has 
made  an  impressive  impact  on  the  effort 
to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
nuMits  Act  as  a  method  for  increasing 
trade  on  a  two-way  street  between  this 
country  and  the  sterling  countries.  It 
Is  at  least  jxissible  that  the  continuous 
change  in  the  march  of  world  events 
merits  our  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  American  foreign  policy  in  an 
effort  to  develop  more  realistic,  less  ex- 
hausting and  expensive,  and  more  per- 
manent and  constructive  methods  for 
bringing  about  the  collective  security  es- 
sential to  survival  In  this  atomic  age. 

As  an  interesting  commentary  by  an 
alert  eyewitness  of  what  is  happening  in 
this  world,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  thLs  point  a  re- 
cent broadcast  by  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
speaking  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
General  Motors  Corp..  and  reporting  to 
his  fellow  citizens  from  the  vantage 
point  of  an  objective,  nonpartisan  ob- 
server who  neither  has  the  need  to  build 
a  defense  for  what  has  happened  nor  the 
desire  to  find  fault  for  political  reasons 
with  our  efforts  up  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Paris:  Sthonc  AiaaucA  th«  Woelds  Hon 
Come  with  me  down  these  streets  here  In 
Paris  tonight.  Walk  Into  the  shops,  the 
crowded  boulevards,  the  theaters,  cafes,  and 
restaurants.  Push  through  the  railroad  sta- 
tions, or  the  trafflc  on  the  Champs  tlys6es. 
Sit  down  with  French  Government  ofBcials— 
or  most  of  oxir  own  American  officials  as  well. 
Here's  the  place  to  And  the  forgotten 
man— and  the  forgotten  man  is  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  You  and  I  and  all  other  work- 
ing folks  "at  home  are  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port Prance  and  other  countries  throughout 
Europe.  But  nobody  seems  to  know  It  In 
the  places  I  have  visited. 

We  must  be  careful  we  don't  crack  up  otir 
own  country  In  the  process  of  supporting 
other  countries.  We  must  guard  against  go- 
ing Socialist,  as  France  went  Socialist,  by 
overstrains  and  overexpendltures  over  the 
long  haul. 

ODDS   3  TO    1    AGAINST  AMXHICAN  TAXPATSB 

The  Kremlin  knows  ws  are  spending  about 
S3  here  and  elsewhere  to  do  about  a  dollar's 
ararth  of  good.  The  Kremlin  Communists 
•spact  us  to  keep  on  spending  what  we  spend 
in  world  aid  In  such  extravagant  ways  that 
we  knock  ourselves  out  In  our  own  gymna- 
sium— not  now — not  tonight — but  In  20 
years,  jjerhaps.  when  the  chips  may  be  down. 

For  il  America  blows  up.  the  world  blows 
up.     Then  what  happens  to  world  peace? 

Alter  UNRRA  collapsed.  In  a  scandal  of 
Inefflclency.  stupidity  and  chaos,  we  were 
told  that 'the  Marshall  plan  would  be  op- 
erated differently.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  Is  try- 
ing hard  to  operate  It  different! .»'.  But  he's 
certainly  not  getting  the  backing  up  he 
needs. 

We  were  told  that  the  Marshall  plan  would 
be  operated  over  here  In  Europe  with  a 
imaU.  flfltcietit  staff.  At  hearings  before  the 
ggnata  aad  Rous*  committees  In  Washing- 
ton. I  heard  one  Marshall  planner  after 
another  testify  that  this  could  be  done. 

But  that  was  before  the  billions  were 
voted.  B?uig  a  poUtlcally-domlnated  af- 
fair, the  Marshall  plan  has  not  worked  out 
ttaat  way. 


ICABSHAIX    PLAIT    GOES    BnUAtTCaA'TlC 

Today  American  taxpayers  are  maintain- 
ing thousands  and  thousands  of  Marshall 
aiders  over  here — many  of  them  on  what 
amounts  to  pretty  much  of  a  holiday  In 
Europe,  and  free.  They  work  In  elatrarate 
offices.  They  live  sometimes  In  apartments, 
sometimes  in  palaces.  But,  in  principal,  they 
live  in  a  noticeably  rich  way.  on  the  money 
we  taxpayers  send  from  home.  Many  of 
them  have  never  had  It  so  good  In  all  their 
lives  as  on  the  United  States  Government 
pay  roll. 

NOT    ALt    AMERICANS    AKZ    ICILLIONAHIXS 

Unfortunately  this  strengthens  the  impres- 
sion Europeans  have  always  had — that  all 
Americans  are  millionaires.  Etiropeans  be- 
lieve that  it  is  easy  for  America  to  give  the 
world  free  billions.  They  forget — and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Marshall  planners 
seem  to  be  helping  to  teach  them  to  forget — 
that  American  taxpayers  are  not  millionaires. 

Whatever  we  In  our  land  give  away,  we 
must  work  for  and  pay  for.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  things  we  need  ourselves  at 
home.  But,  again,  we  are  the  forgotten  men 
and  the  forgotten  women — the  workers  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Accordingly,  In  no  country  I  have  lieen  to 
in  Europe,  on  this  trip  around  the  world, 
are  we  really  thanked  for  our  Marshall  aid. 
Yet  some  of  this  Marshall  aid,  perhaps  half 
of  It,  is  alisolutely  essential — providing  these 
countries  over  here  will  respond  by  doing 
more,  on  their  own  feet,  for  themselves. 

MONEY    BUNS   IN    AS   TIME   RUNS   OUT 

Their  conditions  have  Improved.  But  this 
Is  largely  because  we  have  been  pouring  In, 
free  from  America,  things  that  enable  people 
to  live  better.  We  have  given  them  food,  to- 
bacco, cloth,  cotton,  coal.  But  the  funda- 
mental promise  of  th3  Marshall  plan,  as  you 
recall,  was  that  It  would  be  a  long-term  re- 
covery project. 

In  that  respect,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  by  these  countries  themselves  while  all 
these  billions  have  been  supplied  to  assure 
the  long-term  recovery  of  Eiirope.  To  the 
largest  extent,  the  money  has  simply  been 
pumped  Into  each  country  In  an  uncoordi- 
nated way.  Our  money  runs  in  and  time 
runs  out. 

PRODUCTION  COSTS  HIGH BUYERS  FEW 

For  example,  at  the  expense  Of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  the  textile  Industry  here  In 
Prance  is  being  doubled,  compared  to  prewar. 
But  the  Marshall  plan,  country  by  country,  is 
also  doubling  the  textile  industry  In  Italy, 
doubling  it  in  England,  and  more  than 
doubling  It  in  Belgium — compared  to  prewar. 

Now  who  Is  going  to  buy  all  these  goods? 
Where  are  they  going  to  be  sold?  Nobody 
knows. 

Meanwhile,  the  Socialist  governments  over 
here  have  helped  to  buUd  up  production 
costs  to  prohibitive  heights.  WhUe  in  our 
own  country  one  worker  handles,  we'll  say, 
50  cotton  machines — and  gets  a  good  salary 
for  doing  so — here.  In  France,  the  same 
worker  tends  to  only  8.  and  gets  a  poor  wage 
for  doing  so.  In  Italy  I  found  that  the 
figure  would  be  1  worker  for  5  machines;  In 
Belgium,  1  tending  to  12;  in  England,  1  for  24. 

All  these  workers  are  working  at  low  pay. 
Yet  the  cost  of  production  is  so  high  that 
It  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  public  buy- 
ing. The  result  Is  that  the  people  have  less. 
Exports  are  practically  Impossible.  This  Is 
the  pay-off  under  socialism. 

So  there's  a  big  slump  on  In  the  textile 
trades  in  Europe;  and  as  this  condition  Is 
beginning  to  prevaU  throughout  most  In- 
dustry—especially In  England— it's  caUed  a 
dollar  crisis. 

DOLLAR    CRISn    A    MISNOMXa 

But  there  Is  no  dollar  crisis.  There's  a 
French  franc  crisis,  a  British  pound  crisis, 
an  Italian  lira  crisis.  That  is  because  these 
countries  are  not  producing  efficiently 
enough  to  seU  in  the  world  market,  or  even 


in  their  home  market,  in  order  to  stay  off 
an  Industrial  dole  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  trouble  again  is  not  a  dollar  crisis. 
The  trouble  Is  tlie  Inefflclency  here — the 
graft  and  confusion  and  red  tape  and  bu- 
reaucracy that  accompanies  socialism.  The 
trouble  Is  in  the  workings  of  these  Socialist 
governments,  as  compared  to  American  free 
enterprise,  American  competitive  enterprise, 
which  Is  producing  more  and  better  things 
for  more  people  than  any  other  system  in 
the  world. 

The  sooner  we  refuse  to  allow  lUl  this  fail- 
ure of  production  and  marketing  over  here 
to  be  miscalled  a  dollar  crisis — which  sounds, 
and  is  Intended  to  sound,  a  little  as  if  the 
fault  were  in  our  country — the  sooner  we  will 
begin  to  think  clearly  in  these  matters  aiwut 
which  we  get  so  little  truth. 

False  remedies  always  divert  attention 
from  real  remedies.  The  real  remedy  for 
Europe  is  to  realize  that  there  is  some  bottom 
to  the  American  barrel.  They  must  recogniae 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  sustain 
this  part  of  the  world  on  a  dole  forever. 

ARMS  PROGRAM   A   SNOWBALL 

Meanwhile,  along  comes  the  proposal  for 
the  arms-giving  program,  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  previous  broadcast  from  Switzerland 
last  week.  European  leaders  I  have  talked 
with  pay  little  or  no  attention — and  some 
even  laugh  at — the  price  tag  they  saw  put  on 
this  program  in  the  United  States — a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars. 

They  don't  care  If  this  amount  Is  whittled 
down.  They  don't  care  how  small  we  start. 
Because  they  know  that  this  bill  can  run  Into 
50  times  this  amount  once  we  start — and  that 
there  can  be  no  end. 

For  the  standard  formula  for  getting  us 
into  big  things,  that  have  no  end.  is  to  get 
us  started  in  a  small  way.  Then,  when  the 
time  comes,  .hey  tell  us  our  spending  must 
be  expanded,  not  stopped. 

Once  v/e  start  down  this  road.  In  all  these 
countries,  there's  not  going  to  be  any  limit 
to  the  outpourings  in  your  lifetime  or  mine. 

So  wed  better  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
that  arms  proposition  before  it  Is  too  late. 
We're  entitled  to  limit  our  shipments  to 
our  own  surplus  arms.  These  arms,  sent 
free  here  to  France,  to  Italy  and  to  the 
small  nations,  can  have  very  little  relation- 
ship to  any  decisive  outcome  In  any  great 
struggle  between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

LIGHT   NEEDED   ON    ARMS    EQUIPMENT 

Some  armuments  are  clearly  needed.  But 
we're  entitled  to  ask  what  has  been  done 
with  the  free  American  weapons  already  do- 
nated on  a  vast  scale  around  here  since  tha 
end  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  lend-leaae,  which  ran  into 
billions,  we  have  already  delivered  to  France 
over  »1 16,000.000  worth  of  weapons,  post- 
war. We  built  great  networks  of  airfields 
and  gave  them  back  to  the  countries  they 
were  built  In.  We  delivered  incredible  num- 
bers of  vehicles  and  tons  of  materials,  am- 
munition, guns,  signal  equipment.  The  Ger- 
mans had  thousands  and  thousands  of  fine 
artillery  pieces — like  the  German  88.  the 
best  gun  In  the  war.  The  French  got  their 
full  share  as  war  booty. 

Where  is  all  this  equipment  now? 

Certainly  all  these  arms  should  be  enough 
to  keep  down  any  local  disorders.  Yet  keep- 
ing down  local  disorder  Is  presented  to  us 
at  home  as  the  main  rsason  for  sending 
more  arms.  So  let's  get  a  little  more  truth 
at>out  that  one  before  we  Jump  in. 

AE£  BILLIONS  or  DOLLARS  THE  ANSWHIT 

However — and  this  is  the  big  point  we  have 
to  watch  out  for  at  home — when  it  comes  to 
really  equipping  these  nations  to  stand 
against  the  Red  Army,  this  much  U  clear. 
Except  for  the  politicians  at  the  top  over 
here,  who  would  handle  all  these  new  bilUons 
of  American  dollars,  no  Prenctunan  or  Italian 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 


or 
IN  THE  S«NATB  OT  TH»  XJVTITD  STATES 

Mondat.  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr  McCarthy.     Mr  Prokknt.  I  ask 

unhalmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Racoao  questions  and  answers  about  the 
Wisconsin  plan  for  medica]  attention. 
prepared  by  the  SUte  Medical  Society 
of  Wisconsin. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkcokO. 
as  follows: 


AJTD   All ■  as—   Cuwtaamwa  twb 
Plan  of  Piaram  Bumim.  ii ,  Oa- 
HomiiAL  IwaoBAiKa  Accama 
Ajvo  Arrmom  rr  th«  Stat«  IfaraL  Socbtt 

or  WiacoivsiH 

1.  What  ia  tha  Wlaeonam  plan? 

It  la  a  procram  of  prepaid  aurgical  and  ob- 
atatrlc  tnaxirance.  or  ain^cal.  obetctrlc.  and 
hoapltal  Inauranca  that  covera  coeta  of  a\ir- 
glcal  and  obetetl-lc  care  rendered  by  partlcl- 
patinf  phyalcana  to  thoee  within  certain  tn- 
ooma  larala.  The  plan,  aold  by  private  Inaur- 
aaea  earrtera.  la  accepted  and  aiUHomrf  by 
tha  State  Medical  Society  of  WiMsaito  and. 
aa  a  plan,  baa  the  aeal  of  acceptaaea  of  the 
American  Medical  Aaeoclatlon 

S.  How  U  It  obtained? 

It  U  aold  by  prlvaU  Inauranea  companlee 
under  pollctea  approead  by  the  Stole  Medical 
SocirtT  of  Wtaeooato. 

3.  What  toStoMWaeompaniaeaeU  the  pUn? 
An  up-to  aato  IM  ef  eompanlm  can  be  oh- 

uined  from  tha  Stato  Medical  Society  of 
W.aconaln,  917  Tenney  Building.  Madlaon  S. 
Wla..  at  any  time. 

4.  What  eoeeraee  doee  the  plan  offer? 

A  eorciaal  and  obatacric  Inaitranea  that  pro- 
Ttdea  full  eoecraga  for  tha  eoat  of  aurflcal 
and  ohatolric  cara  by  a  pai  llrililliit  phyal- 
dan  whan  tha  emptoyae  and  hli  ispanrtenu 
are  within  a  certain  Incomo  Umtt.  Tha  Wla- 
conaln  plan  may  aleo  proTtda  hoapttaUaatton 
Inaurance.     (See  queatlon  16.) 

5.  Are  baneflu  provided  for  treatment  of 
fracturee? 

Taa.  The  treatment  ot  fracturm  la  In- 
eluded  wlthta  the  surgical  beneflta  of   the 


6.  What  are  the  Income  Itmiu  entitling 
patiaaU  to  fuU  covmace? 

Benaflta  are  arailaUa  to  all  Inaured  per- 
aooa.  but  payment  in  full  U  guaranteed 
by  participating  phyaiclana  only  to  the 
ilMurad  paraon  without  dependenta  wboee 
aanual  Income  at  tha  time  of  dlmhlllty  doea 
not  exceed  $2,000.  aad  to  tba  toaurad  par- 
aon  with  dependenta  whoaa  aanwal  tacoBM 
Including  that  of  dapandaato  Aoto  not  «■- 
coed  OJOa     <8ee  quaeUon  S8  ) 

7.  What  benefit  doee  the  inaured  receive 
If  hie  income  U  over  tha  Umiu  stated  above? 

Tha  aama  beneflu  are  paid  aa  are  appll- 
^bla  whan  the  ina^ed  la  within  the  income 
bat  participating  phyalctaaa  hare  not 
timt  the  benaftu  will  aovar  tha  aoau 
of  tha  opmatkiaa  for  ttMM  people  The 
doctor  aay  maMa  aa  aMIttonal  charge  tor 

ara  above   tha   level 


•  CNui  witMefi  ba  obtained  for  surgical 
and  ohatatrio  care  without  hoapitallaatloo 
coverace? 

Tw     Approval  af 
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more  than  one  operation  ta  performed  at  the 
time,  benefits  are  payable  Tor  each 
itlon  within  tha  maximum  limitation  of 
$100. 

10  la  coverage  provided  for  surgery  out- 
side the  hoapltal? 

Tw.  Beneflu  far  all  surgical  operations 
^»tii  obatatne  cara  are  payable  whether  the 
proeodura  li  parformad  in  the  hoepltal.  doc- 
tor's olBce.  St  home,  or  elaewbere. 

11.  Are  anesthmU  and  X-ray  beneflu  pro- 
vided In  or  out  of  the  hoepltal? 

Tea.  They  are  provided  outside  of  the 
hospital  when  aaaoclated  with  surgery  and 
ar«  taetuded  within  the  tlSO  maximum. 
Tbay  ara  provided  In  the  hoepltal  under  the 
balance  available  for  therapeutic  charges 
after  the  hoepltal  room  and  board  charge 
ta  paid,  when  the  paUent  U  Inaured  under 
the  hoapltallzatlon  provisions  of  tha  Wls- 
coDStn  plan.     (See  queatlon  16.) 

12.  Are  beneflU  payable  for  anesthesU 
rendered  by  the  operating  surgeon  when 
surfsry  la  performed  ootakle  the  hoepltal? 

Mb.  Beneflu  are  paid  for  anestheeU  ren- 
dered by  other  than  the  operating  surgeon 
or  asalatant  opcraUng  surgeon. 

13.  How  much  la  payable  for  anesthesia 
and  X-ray  outside  of  the  hospital? 

The  maximum  amounu  payable  for  anes- 
theata  aad  X-ray  anviom  performed  outstoe 
the  hoapltal  dwrtag  any  one  conttnooua  pe- 
riod of  dtmbUlty  are  915  for  aomthmta  and 
$36  for  X-ray:  provided,  however,  tluit  not 
more  than  9150  need  be  payable  for  all  sur- 
gical proceduree.  X-ray  and  aneatheeia  com- 
bined, during  any  one  contlnuoua  period  of 
disability. 

14.  Is  there  a  waiting  period  In  obtaining 
pregnancy  benefUs? 

Under  Individual  or  franchise  coverage 
( amall  groupa  of  three  or  more  i .  benefits  for 
pregnancy  may  be  excluded  entirely  by  a 
participating  Insurance  company,  or  a  walt- 
iag  period  of  0  months  may  be  required. 
dapandlTid  on  the  policy  of  the  company 
(See  qoatoloa  SB  for  #rfS***^"  of  franchise. ) 

In  groap  liiawsn-rt  tbara  may  be  a  waiting 
period  of  9  months. 

15.  Are  medical  complications  of  preg- 
nancy Included? 

Vo.    But  mparate  beneflu  are  provided  for 
■,   Ceearaan   section,   end   ectopic 


16.  What  hoapltal  beneflu  may  be  included 
as  part  of  the  Wisconsin  plan? 

Theae  beneflu.  If  included,  provide  pay- 
ment for  room  and  board  charges,  made  by  a 
legally  constituted  hoapltal.  op  to  at  least 
•5  for  each  of  the  first  31  daya  of  hoaplUl 
confinaraant  during  any  ona  disability.  Pay- 
ment la  alao  made  for  all  other  ebargea  made 
by  the  hoapltal  fear  therapeutic  aervtoca  (In- 
cluding X-ray.  aneathesla.  ambulance  to  and 
from  the  hoapltal)  but  subject  to  an  over- 
all mtotmna  of  9»  times  the  daily  rate.  Thi.<< 
prwvMm  a  mAatamm  allra-ance  of  StSO  for  all 
hoapltaltaation  ehargm  dvrtof  aay  oaa  period 
of  dlaablllty  due  to  egndHtens  oCfear  than 
pregnancy. 

Maternity  beneflu  are  at  least  14  times  the 
4tdly  rate.  'Htia  providea  a  minimum  allow- 
ance of  S70.  which  Includes  room  and  board 
chargee  for  the  child. 

Hospital  thaum  Inrtrtsntol  to  the  treat- 
ment of  amansDcy  —>  patient  accident 
caaee  are  paid  even  ttoV|ll  a  room  aad  board 
charge  la  not  tncurrod. 

17.  Who  are  the  participating  phyeiclana" 

Mmibara  of  tba  state  Msdieaiasility  of 

Asanrtatton  who  a«rao  to  arrept  as  full  pay- 
ment the  beneflu  provided  by  the  plan  ft.>r 
within  eltglblo  ti 
It.  Bow  Is  a  Hat  af 


la  paM  tor  sur«aryf 
sunhMl    be  neat    for    one 

irf  dlaabUUy   ia  SilO.     U 


In  tha 
it.  Ito 


ly    Theaa  IMo  amy  ba 
•uraaoe  amapaay 


Is  tha  plaa  soMf 
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It  to  sold  to  Individuals  and  groups. 

30  How  large  must  a  group  be  to  obUln 
the  Wlaconsln  plan? 

Groupa  of  10  or  more  may  obtain  It  at 
group  rates.  A  variation  of  the  group  policy 
can  be  sold  to  groups  of  three  or  more.  In 
that  caae,  the  Insurance  companlea  reserve 
the  right  to  select  the  Individuals  In  that 
gtoap  who  can  be  covered.  A  health  ques- 
tionnaire la  prepared  since  a  physical  exami- 
nation Is  not  nequired,  and  acme  rl^ks  might 
be  refused  coverage.  This  Is  known  aa 
franchlsa  insurance 

21.  What  happens  if  an  insured  person 
seven  his  employment  with  the  organization 
throuc*-   which  ha  obtained  his  Insurance? 

The  coverage  Is  canceled,  but  he  may  apply 
for  Individual  coverage  from  thoac  com- 
panies offering  that  type  of  policy. 

22.  Are  dependenu  covered  by  the  plan? 
Tes.     But  oa  election  of  the  purdiasK  of 

the  Insurance.  dependenU  may  ba  aacioded. 

ocBZDCLX  or  suacicsL  DVCMss  BXNirira 
Description  of  operation 

Mnx-.mum 
benefit 
Thyroid:  Tbyi«cldectomy,  subtotal 

(bilateral) - —     fl23 

Breasts: 

tianor,  removal ........^        80 

simple  removal 75 

Miscellaneous: 

Ligation,  saphenous  vein,  low SS 

Extensive  bilateral  varicose  velna.         75 
Abdomen : 

Herniotomy,  single.  Inguinal,  (em- 
oral,   or   umbilical 75 

Hernlotoray.  bilateral  (same  or 
auccesslve     days)     Inguinal     or 

femoral 100 

Appandectomy 100 

Cbotecystectomy 123 

Proctology: 

Hemorrhoidectomy 76 

Hcmorrhotdectomy  and  fistulec- 
tomy        100 

Carcinoma  of  rectum,  extirpation.      150 
Urology: 

nephrectomy 150 

Obstetrics: 

Pregnane^,  delivery  vrtth  monthly 
oflice  prenatal  and  ofllce  6- week 
postnatal     care     (exclusive     of 

medical  complications) 60 

Mlaearrlage  (curettage) 25 

Caesareau  section .... .      100 

Gynecology: 

Dilatation  and  curettacc ~.        2S 

Ovarian  t:umor  removal.. ._.— .       100 

Hysterectomy,  total 150 

Ophthalmology: 

Cataract,  needling 35 

Cataract,  removal —-       125 

»idcetomy.  single 100 

rcmy,  radical 150 

Nom  and  throat: 

Tbnaillectijmy  and  adenoidectomy.        35 

Lftryngectmmy 150 

B<ir.e.   Joint,   tendon,   surgery — Simple 
fractures: 

Rib  (one  or  more) 15 

Humerua. 35-50 

Badius  and  ulna,  shaft SO-M 

Pelvis 3*-iS 

R;'dlolcfy: 

akuU...— > — , —        10 

Lungs.  poBtarlor — anterior  and  lat- 
eral  ..: 10 

Sphie.  entire  ................. 20 

OavteaJ 8 

H'pe •.....^.................         10 

Ankla.... • 

AnaatlMBia  (by  ocber  than  eparatlnff 
alstant  operaung  sur- 
»): 

thaa  half  bdwr.,— ■■ ■■         t 

Ovar  \%  bourn.. IIHI... — -       ^ 

XCV-App.- 


23    What  (tapsndants  ara  covered? 

Eligible  depMidenU  Include  wife  or  hus- 
band and  unmarried  children  between  30 
days  and  18  years  of  age.  Inclusive. 

24.  Are  maternity  beneflU  extended  when 
an  individual  leaves  a  poop? 

If  coverafs  of  tba  ttMBvMual  under  group 
Insurance  termlnataa  for  any  reaaoa.  nwter- 
nlty  benefits  are  extended  either  for  a  period 
of  9  months  or  with  respect  to  any  preg- 
nancy commencing  while  coverage  was  tn 
force,  unless  no  waiting  period  was  required 
when  coverage  commenced. 

25.  Are  disabilities  covered  when  beneflu 
are  obtainable  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act? 

No.     They  are  excluded. 

26.  Are  preexisting  conditions  covered? 
Cnder    individual    or    franchise    coverage, 

preexisting  conditions  may  be  excluded  In 
the  first  year,  but  are  covered  thereafter. 
They  are  covered  from  the  time  the  insurance 
becomes  effective  under  group  insurance. 

27.  How  is  the  term  "precxlatlng  condi- 
tions" defined  under  the  Wleconatft  plan? 

Conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  coverage 
and  known  to  the  applicant  or  covered  per- 
son are  defined  as  "preexisting  conditions." 

28.  What  benefit  does  the  Insured  receive 
if  he  ia  treated  by  a  non participating  physi- 
cian? 

The  same  benefit  as  an  Insured  whoaa 
Income  is  over  the  income  limit  suted  abovcL 

29.  Are  there  any  coudiUons  under  which 
an  Insurance  company  may  refuse  to  pay 
beneflu? 

Tes.  In  the  case  of  Individual  or  franchise 
coverage,  an  insurance  company  may  refuse 
to  pay  benefiu  during  the  first  yea  of  the 
policy  on  tike  basis  tbat  the  appUeant  failed 
to  riiar-in—  all  (acu  in  his  appitratton. 

30.  If  successive  operations  are  performed 
for  the  saKie  accident  or  sickness,  what  beae- 
fiU  are  payable  under  the  surgical  provi- 
sions? 

They  are  considered  within  the  $150  maxi- 
mum surgical  schedule  when  the  result  of 
cne  accident  or  sickness,  uniess  complete  re- 
covery is  obtamed  since  the  previous  opera- 
tion. 

31.  Wten  successive  operations  are  per- 
formed for  causes  unrelated,  what  benefiu 
are  provided? 

Bach  operation  ia  considered  separately 
within  the  $150  for  each. 

32.  Are  medical  benefits  Included  in  the 
plan? 

No.  But  an  msurance  company  may  pro- 
vide this  coverage  through  a  rider  to  tha 
Wisconsin  plan. 

33.  Can  labor  unions  euroll  to  the  plan? 
Tea. 

34.  Can  rural  groupa  enroll  to  the  idanf 
Yes.     If  not  organized  for  health  purpoeea 

only      Members  of  a  marketing  cooperative, 
for  example,  can  subscribe. 

35.  Is  approval  of  the  society  extended  to 
lines  of  insurance  other  than  the  coverage 
offered   by  the  Wlsconam  plan? 

No.  Approval  of  the  society  extends  to 
stirglcal  and  obetetrlc,  or  surgical,  obstetric, 
and  hnapttal  «a*aiage. 

36.  VJcf  pmwiw  over  the  eligible  income 
brackeU  receive  Increased  benefits? 

Tea.  The  Insurance  policies  may  provtoa 
an  increased  surf;lcsl  benefit,  but  such  bene- 
fit la  not  represented  aa  a  Wisconain-ptan 
benefit. 

37   May  the  insured  select  any  physician? 

Tea.  All  policies  Issued  aa  the  Wlaconato 
plan  conum  a  statement  guaranteeing  free 
cbolcc  of  phTBldan. 

8t.  Doe*  the  Insured  person  rscelve  tba 
beneflu  provided? 

If  the  insttred  la  within  Mlfflbls  toeoma 
limits  and  direrU  that  the  benefit  be  paid  to 
tbs  pbytldan  by  signing  a  directlcn- to-pay 
form  fbr  tbs  tosuraaaa  aompany,  ha  is  as- 
wnd  tbal  tbs  bsncBt  pMfMsd  vUl  sovsr  tbs 
sost  of  tbs  sMTtsry. 

A  ddsisr  amy  aMfts  stiiwsiisl  sbarfss  tm 
tboas  abavs  ths  laooas  Isvsl  ■paeiflstf. 


Insured  person  may  also 
payment  be  made  directly  to  a  noppartjcipai 
Ing  physician,  but  tie  will  not  ba  assured  full 
payment. 

39.  What  chargaa  may  the  assistant  oper- 
ating aursson  make? 

An  asaUtant  cannot  ba  allowed  additional 
fees  so  as  to  acooaspllata  by  indirection  tbat 
which  cannot  be  doaa  by  direction.  T)m  op- 
erating surgeon  and  hla  aaslatant  may  bill  a 
patient  separately,  but  within  Uk»  maximum 
provided  for  that  procedure. 

40.  Are  pre-  and  poat-operatlva  cara  In- 
cluded within  th«  schedule? 

Tea.  Usual  pre-  and  post-operative  cara 
are  Included  within  the  schedule. 

41.  Does  the  plan  InslrMto  ttote-loas.  acci- 
dental death  and  dlsssaaalMnBent  and  Ufa 
Insurance? 

No.  But  the  participating  companlea  may 
sell  these  features  undar  ridera,  but  not  as 
part  of  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

42.  What  are  the  rates  charged  for  tha 
program? 

InXormatloo  as  to  rates  may  be  obtained 
from  the  insurance  companies  participating 
In  the  program. 

43.  What  supervision  does  the  State  medi- 
cal society  jive  to  the  plan? 

The  committee  on  extension  of  insurance, 
which  developed  the  Wisconsin  pi  a,  acU  to 
arbitrate  disputes  anc  generally  Is  in  direct 
supervision  of  those  aspecu  wliich  directly 
affect  the  practice  of  medicine. 

44.  What  wera  the  objectives  of  the  SUte 
medical  society  in  esU  liahing  the  Wlaconain 
plan? 

(a)  To  Increase  the  extent  to  which  vol- 
untary protection  against  the  cost  of  medical 
care  is  mada  available  to  the  people  of  the 
Sute  of  Wlsaeasto. 

(b)  To  increase  the  e^ectlveneas  of  such 
protection  through  tlie  voluntary  coopott- 
ticn  of  lu  members. 

(c)  To  make  sucb  pMCadtaa  asailahia 
through  duly  licensed  lasoBUSSs  siwa|isiiln 
St  the  lowest  practicable  cost  under  compet- 
itive conditions. 

(d)  To  retain  the  personal,  confldential 
relationship  between  patient  and  physician 
deemed  necessary  by  the  society  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  the  hl^  etanrtanli  of 
medical  aervice  in  the  SUU  of 


Tkc  Late  Ralph  0.  Fraak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A  HERTER 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  BBPBBHBKTATIVIS 

Monday.  October  3,  194S 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Mr.  Ralph  O.  Prank,  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
died  suddenly.  He  was  a  great  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  whom  I  had  deep  ad- 
miration and  affection.  Not  alone  in 
his  business  life  as  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Co.  but  likewise  in 
hta  personal  and  civic  life  ba  taad 
acMBved  a  pasitlon  of  unusitol  tfattae* 
tion  In  his  commufiity. 

The  following  editorial  fron  tlto  Jaw- 
l.-eh  Advocate  of  Thursday.  8ap(«MBlV 
29,  1949,  eaprawm  ia  ekMiucnt  lanmiaffe 
tha  loss  wbldi  OBt  «a^  Ms  comtnuntty 
but  a  very  much  larger  am  tn  th»» 
country  has  suffered  In  his  death: 
aaLrai  o.  vaatni 

Tbs  suMSB  SMI  uattawly  dsatb  of  Ralph 
O.  9isaB  saoM  ss  s  shocking  Mow  to  ths 
entlrs  soNSmuntty  It  la  diflkult  to  beiievs 
tbat  tbls  msiBBS.  baoysnt.  and  sanvtvial 
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\n  frortU.  H* 
at  cme  and 
ktnd- 
itandinf  en- 
to  Atl  With  trtwai  be  c«m«  m 
w»  •  towcT  or  atrvnfth  to  tb« 
9t  T— >pto  0*Hib«l  Shalom  of 
>nt  Th«  Annual 
of  the  brother- 
and  pr««id«d  over 
MM-li  9«ftr.  m*v*  an  aacvrlj  ftntldpatcd  an- 
nual Botoo  tnjtttutton. 

TTm  p— >rn  at  Itatph  Prank  ha*  left  a  Tvnt 
in  tb«  b«arta  of  •  lefctoo  of  frtcnda  at  all 
rac««  and  er««a*  that  vui  not  aoon  to*  hc«l«d. 
This  I  iiiMwiiriMy  U  poawg  tn  tb»  Ipm  at 
m  auUwt 


DcpartBeat    vf    Jaitkc    Should    Movt 
Aftnst  Jobs  L  Lewis  aid  UMW 

KXTYNSION  OF  R£M.\i{K3 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

ov  michkam 
W  THl  HOCFSE  Of  REFRESENTATn'B 

Tme$4aw.  September  27.  1949 

Mr  SH.\FER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider John  L.  Lewis  public  enemy  No.  1 
in  the  labor  field.  He  U  an  enemy  not 
ooly  lo  his  union  teMbri  •■  we  shall 
sec^— but  to  the  Amertcma  iMibllc  which 
has  been  laag  suffenng  and  tolerant  of 
his  arrocant  oolrMca.  He  can  also  be 
considered  an  enemy  of  our  Ooiremnient. 
since  his  union  operation  Is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample ot  fasctem  In  action  and  he  has 
lent  erery  possible  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Communists  b>  continually  attempt- 
ing to  wreck  traditional  patterns  in  our 
NaUon. 

Levts  claims  to  k>e  violently  anticora- 
muBlstlc.  He  al«o  claims  to  be  against 
farmt  But  he  has  practiced  fascism 
In  his  union  as  no  other  leader  snd.  by 
Qslnc  Communists  and  adopting  their 
technique  In  his  union,  he  has  done  as 
much  to  help  the  Communist  cause  as 
any  other  man  in  America.  Rls  prtley 
of  creaung  contempt  for  CongrcM  and 
the  laws  of  Congress  was  taken  right  out 
of  the  books  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
whether  be  knows  it  or  not. 

The  New  Deal,  which  helped  Lewis  to 
boOd  bis  union  into  a  powerful,  antl- 
pohlle  troop,  snd  the  Fair  Deal,  which 
coddled  htm  as  long  as  the  public  would 
permit  It.  are  equally  to  blame  for  the 
ta«  hM  deroleved. 
,  in  the  bmc  nm.  John  L.  Levis 
has  been  a  treat  enemy  to  coal  miners  in 
the  United  Stftlea,  although  most  of  them 
may  never  renIlM  or  admit  it.  When  he 
bognn  orfmtung  the  mines,  there  were 
more  th*n  a  million  miners.  Mcb  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  in  his  occttptMOB.  Now. 
there  art  not  ••  maiif  m  half  a  million 
mmers  worktnt  ta  Afiiea.  due  to  tiie 
enormous  strides  mechaaliatlon  has 
made.  mtillF  tateailM  of  Levis  and  his 
exorbitaat  dMMBdk 

Coal  only  20  years  ago  could  be  pur- 
chased  lor  kss  than  $3  a  ton  at  most 
mine  optaiats.  Now.  ooosumers  who 
have  to  tHim  coal,  must  pay  M  a  too.  phM 
the  freltht. 


Millions  of  consumers,  hundreds  of 
railroads,  and  wrores  of  Indu-^tries  ha^e 
reconverted  from  coal  to  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
pnce- domination  of  John  L  Lewis.  In 
effect.  I^vla  is  gradually  wrecking  the 
very  indanry  that  has  made  him  pos-^Jble. 

But  coal  is  too  much  of  an  e^sen^ial 
ever  to  be  overlooked,  or  displaced.  This, 
Lew  15  knows.  It  is  the  backbone  o(  our 
steel  mdu5try — and  of  many  another  in- 
dustry without  which  America's  enor- 
mous Industrial  machine  would  grind  to 
a  halt. 

'  We  must  have  coal.  The  men  who  dig 
y  the  coal  deserve  to  be  treated  fairly. 
These  two  facts  go  hand  in  hand.  But 
we  do  not  have  to  have  John  L  Lewis 
and  we  do  not  have  to  have  a  United 
Mine  Workers'  Union,  organized  along 
fasci5tic  lines,  that  can  control  the  heart 
of  America's  mdu-stry  at  will. 

The  Fair  Deal  s  £>epartment  of  Justice 
has  been  quick  to  move  against  the  At- 
lantic k  Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  other  ag- 
gregations of  big  business  that  ha  ve  been 
lowering  prices  of  all  possible  goods.  Ac- 
tion to  break  up  union  monopolies  which 
cannot  only  threaten  our  national  safety, 
but  have  been  for  years  incrcmsing  our 
cost  of  .iving  Is  long  overdue. 

If  the  Pair  Deal  means  to  be  fair,  why 
does  not  the  Department  of  Justice  move 
against  John  L  Lewis  and  his  fascLstic 
UMW  union,  revoke  its  charter  and 
break  this  union  up  Into  six  or  sieven 
unions?  This  would  be  far  more  logical 
and  far  more  helpful  than  moving 
against  big  busines^s  concerns  that  have 
been  lowering  living  costs. 

If  acttao  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
DepartOMBt  of  Juytice.  surely  Congress 
should  coaMder  contempt  proceedings. 
No  one  can  deny  that  he  has  shown  cnn- 
t'^mpt  of  Congress  in  ignoring  the  Taft- 
V  Act  in  the  current  coal  strike.  I 
v,u.>.  >ou.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  patience  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  wearing 
thin. 


Medical  Vciersos  Hsviag  Practiced  Med- 
icioe  Under  Goveninient  Control  Oppose 
Nstioaal  Compalsory  Hcaltk  lasaraace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MUfNaMna 
W  TOT  HOtTSS  or  RSPfUESEirrATIVZS 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoco,  I 
inchide  the  foi lowing  resolution  passed 
by  the  Medical  Veterans  Society  of  Min- 
nesota 

Wbarea*  Umt*  bA*«  be«a  introOuesa  into 
th«  ConcTMa  of  tb«  United  tKatea  ■HaaarM 
wiMM*  pxuiMMe  la  to  provide  a  ptograsa  ct  aa- 
Uonal  cuinpui:>ury  bcaith  laauraB^*    and 

WtiTsaa  thaaa  propo— 1»  would  .  -  a 

•yatam  of  maapiilainn  vtolaUng  tu«  n^uu 
and  pnvUagM  of  a  tt—  people  new  working 
uiulfr  a  ayaUoi  oC  tree  aatarpnse;  and 

Waarawa  tiM  wpwienra  at  aU  eouau^ia* 
So  a  nrii«ram  of  eeaupvlHn  baaiUi 
aaa   raaulted.   wttlMMM 


In  a  prn^rMftlve  deUrlorttlon  of  mwd:cal 
sLandarda.  providing  iiiadequai«  medical  car«. 
to  th«  ultimate  detriment  ot  the  tiealtii  of 
tb«  paopla  of  thcac  countriea;  and 

Wbareaa  there  are  now  available  a  wide 
rarlety  ot  rulunury  prepaid  health  plana 
which  provide  the  public  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  budget  tn  advance  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
against  the  future  coat  of  health  care,  re- 
taining their  own  choice  of  physician  and 
without  dlcution  by  the  OoTemment:  and 

Whereas  the  eitenslon  of  medical  service 
to  all  the  Arrerlcan  people  can  be  l>est 
achieved  by  the  adoption  and  effective  ap- 
plication of  the  12-polnt  program  submitted 
by  the  American  Medical  Asaoclatlon:  and 

Whereas  we  bellev*  the  extent  of  Federal 
granu  neceaaanr  to  aid  the  varlotia  States 
in  providing  care  for  tt»  Indigent,  the  medi- 
cally Indigent.  '  he  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  tutndtcapped.  the  mentally  afflicted,  and 
the  tabeeeoloiis  can  be  determined  by 
Natloo-wMe  gomnentai-supported  stu- 
veys  made  by  State  agencies:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  extent  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  separata  States  to  aid  in  th« 
coat  of  erecting  new  voluntary  iKxpltals.  or 
In  the  expansion  of  those  now  In  existence, 
can  Km  det«'mined  by  the  results  prodiiced 
by  tlte  hospital  survey  recently  completed  In 
the  vartoua  Statea:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  VMcral  granta  should 
be  made  to  the  separate  Statea  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  afsistlng  in  the  expansion  of  our 
educational  and  teaching  faculties  necessary 
to  the  education  of  additional  doctors  of 
medicine,  nurses,  and  technicians;  and 

Wbereaa  we.  the  members  of  the  ftClnne- 
sota  Medical  Veterans'  Society,  having  prac- 
ticed madlctae  under  governmental  control, 
are  keenly  aware  of  its  inability  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people — a  plan 
ttiat  would  stifle  Initiative,  incentive,  and 
progrcae  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  be 
financed  by  a  GovcmiiMnt  now  condemned 
for  its  waster  ul  expenditures  and  top-ticavy 
administrative  structure  on  a  beals  of  taxa- 
tion by  eompulsirin  that  would  shackle  ttve 
free  people  of  this  Nation:  Mow.  therefore, 
be  It 

iZrio/red  by  the  Medical  Veteraru'  Society 
ot  Minnesota: 

1.  Tl^at  the  memt>ers  of  the  Minnesota 
Veterans'  Society  affirm  their  unani- 
opposition  to  anv  measures  now  or  in 
the  future  that  propose  a  program  of  Na- 
tional or  State  compulsory  health  insurance. 

3.  That  ttw  Minnesota  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives now  tn  the  Congress  of  the 
L't.'.ted  States  be  and  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  use  every  effort  at  their  com- 
mand to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

Cltm  M  Cabot.  M  D  . 

SerrefeTf. 


Swiss  Claims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TKXMM 

TS  THE  BOW*  or  RVRg^WTATIVgS 
Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Rxcxmid  the  foU 
lowiog   information  about  war  ciatBu: 

Oavaantairr  or  twx  Akmt. 
Oenci  or  rax  Onxr  or  Stafv. 
WesAmeroa,  O.  C  .  SeptemOer  12.  iM*. 

Motue  of  Mepreat  wteMree. 
Oaaa  Ms    BccKwoera:    This  letter  makes 
hietlier  reference  to  your  cunuuuuicaUoa  ut 
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date  In  which  you  requested  a  break- 

aawB  cf  certain  figures  relative  to  Swisa 
clainM  against  the  Uatted  Bletes  for  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  during  Wotld  War  II. 

1  have  secured  ttils  break -down  from  tlte 
apprcpnate  agency  in  the  SepartoMnt  ol  the 
Army  and  attached  hereto  is  an  analyMa  of 
•elected  individual  items  of  claim  by  tlM 
Swiss  Government  as  you  requested. 

I  am  glad  to  liave  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  this  mfamsatlon  for  ycu.  and  if  I 
can  be  of  furt»>e»  awlce  at  any   time,  do 
not  bestute  to  call  upon  me. 
gbicereiy  yours. 

SsjctrxL  E.  Mars. 
Cottmel.  Cavalr§.  Ltgitlattte  and  Uai- 
son  Dtiuioii. 


AwALTsis  or  Baucm  ijrasnrVAL  Itci«  or 
CiAiM  or  Swiss  CoirsaKMfirT 

I.  mssi  I.  AHKax  A.  S2oe.ise.74 
On  July  19.  1944.  at  about  1140  hours,  a 
United  States  Army  Uberator  bomt>er,  whUe 
returning  from  a  combet  mission  over  Ger- 
many was  abandoned  by  its  crew  over  Pteg- 
ershauaen.  Switzerland.  One  of  the  crew  of 
eight  men  va»  killed  In  the  Jump.  The 
plane  ccmtinxied  for  a  distance  of  about  30 
kilometers  and  noee-dived  into  a  turret  of 
Castle  Wyden  at  Ossiiigen.  which  is  atiout  5 
milca  :rom  the  nearest  portioa  ol  the  Ger- 
man border.  One  oigine  of  the  plane  was 
burning  before  tiw  <7aah.  The  plane  brcke 
In  two  parts  as  it  struck  th«  building  and 
ilieiM  Ifd  gMflttnn  on  the  roof.  The  result- 
\r^  aploiAon|uid  fire  asrtroyed  the  two  top 
floors  of  the  castle.  The  fire  was  not 
Itfcught  under  oontrcd  \in:ii  the  fotlowtag 
day.  The  castle  waa  owned  by  Prof.  Max 
Huber  former  president  of  the  Court  of  In- 
teraatlooal  Justice  at  The  Hague,  and  former 
preo-cient  of  the  Intcmatioial  Red  Croes. 
The  building  Was  oeeuplMl  at  the  ttane  by  two 
sotw^tn  law  oT  Mr.  HUbcr  and  tlietr  families, 
IncitKhnf  two  govcracsses.  A  maid.  Lottl 
Pelir.  suffered  bums  on  txjlh  forearms  and 
fracttnrd  rthi  The  castle  contained  48 
rooBv  with  famtture.  family  betrtooma,  and 
other  Items,  and  a  library  cf  about  3J00  vol- 
umes Extensive  damage  to  the  building  and 
its  contents  was  incurred.  The  rtamagr  was 
subsequently  assfsserl  by  investigators  of  the 
tJnitcd  SUtes  Army  after  consultation  with 
the  Buildin«  Insurance  Depafftaaaat  at  the 
CaatOB  of  Zurich  and  with  tadepcadent  a|K 
praUesa.  T)am  Individuals  cooeemed  and  the 
amounu  recommended  for  payment  ta  aet- 
tiement  of  the  daasafce  are  as  follows: 

(Non — All  cotnputatlcns  are  baaed  on  the 
exchange  rate  of  4.Ja  Swiss  francs  to  the 

.)  1 


[wpcrty.., 

M.  Ccfcr:  Ptfsottal  prop- 
wtv  

cscii  ti«ai: 
«ny 

w  ?rt  H 
r 


Usetrml    r«v«r    w«rt 
lass  •(   3   mstws  m 


a.  rms  4S,  amnz  a,  tis^is.se 

During  the  period  August  17,  194S.  to  AprU 
20.  IMS.  90  United  States  Army  aircraft  of  the 
B-17  and  B-24  types  landed  at  the  Dubendorf 
Airport.  Among  these  landings  8  were  t>el!y 
landings  and  4  were  ea|MlBad  Jandlaga     In 

caused  to  the  luuways  and  adjacent  terrain. 
The  Swiss  Air  Force  did  not  have  planes 
comparable  tn  weight  or  landing  speed  dur- 
ing this  time  and  the  field  was  not  built  to 
accommodate  these  planes.  Atwut  oat' 
twelfth  of  the  total  area  of  the  field,  or  ap- 
proxloiately  100.000  square  meters,  required 
repairs  In  the  aaturc  of  replacing  sod.  flOfi^ 
leveling.  fertHlatBg.  and  reaeeding.  Ourtag 
this  time  49  enemy  pUuMs  also  tsBded  at  the 
airport.  A  total  of  vnntm  Swiss  francs  was 
spent,  mostly  for  lalxir.  to  restore  the  damage 
caused  by  all  planes.  The  amotint  of  60,000 
francs,  or  an  amount  representing  atxnit  one- 
third  of  ttw  damage.  w?s  said  to  be  at- 
trlbntalrfe  to  Untted  States  {danes  tTpon 
Investigation  Ijy  an  <Mett  at  the  Untted 
States  Army.  It  was  letosumended  ttiat  this 
amount,  or  $14.018fl9  be  accepted  as  the 
respoosiblltty  of  the  United  Statea. 

s  rmi  7,  Ajuncx  a,  si  i4.»ie  2S 

The  bcmhlng  Incident  occurred  at  Zurich 
en  September  b.  1944.  Responamiity  appears 
to  tiave  been  accepted  by  the  UiUted  States 
on  October  7.  1944  The  oviginsi  assssHaast 
cf  the  damage  try  the  canton  authortMaa.  tai 
accordance  with  adopaed  procedure,  saavag. 
ed  to  M1.4e3  «0  Swiss  franca:  however,  upaa 
final  assessment  of  the  damsce  1"  ^^^  ''^^ 
death  case  involved,  the  total  amount  was 
redticed  co  491  841.63  francs,  wtuefa  amount 
baa  been  recnmn::ended  for  payment.  The 
names  of  the  II  indivuiual  ilsimaitts  and  the 
separate  amounts  follow: 
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•"T^ltfiierEixilcp- 


Kant,  lantlw. 
WakfWMin  iakob 
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Total  _ ,  4»l.*«.t» 


iuihSl: 


4.  rrtM  t  (jrzirai .  amxxx  c.  tiT2.42a.4a 
On  AprU  1.  1944.  one  of  the  United  Statea 
Air  Forces  waa  assigned  a  primary  target  in 
Germany.  Because  of  weather,  the  bombers 
could  not  attack  and  tarveu  of  opportunity 
were  bomiaed.  Two  groups  of  B-a4s  dropped 
a  number  cf  bombs  on  Schaffhausen  which  is 
located  within  Swiiss  territory  in  an  area 
rougiily  in  the  shape  at  an  open  umbrella 
bulging  into  Germany,  and  whifch  la  fra^ 
1  to  2  aailcB  from  OaxBiany  at  some  potnta. 
Biteasisc  i^^wof  w^  inflicted.  Among  the 
Swiss  toBBS  eaiaigr"  was  Jcsler  *  Cie  A  G . 
a  ccmpany  ingigsrt  in  the  manufaciure  and 
sale  ct  sUTerwara.  This  company,  tn  addi- 
ttBB  to  pmiisity  daaaage.  at  first  claimed 
2.28S414  Swiss  francs,  or  tfiat.agS  for  dsoiage 
due  to  lE-.erruption  of  bustness.  Ali«r  sev- 
eral tecanic;az:s  iiad  appraiaad  tlia  cismage 
the  case  was  referred  to  a  spedai  eommlasioa 
appointed  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  for 
the  cxpresa  purpose  of  dctennimng  the  daxn- 
A^e  m  10  loas-of-profiCB  riairas  This  com- 
miasion  consisted  of  czperu  inctading  a 
president  of  the  federal  court.  Oaa  of  the 
principal  items  of  damage  was  the  ctastruc- 
tion  Of  about  lO.COO  work  sltetciiss  which 
would  require  on  the  average  work  cf  6 
iMurs  each  foe  reconstruction.  In  addition. 
npiaecBaent  ct  sketches  for  tcols.  iocs  of 
prcfits  for  stocks  on  hand,  kaa  cf  stock  &ta- 


tistftes.  addttjoaal  iiqiinais  la 

of  astlasataa.  loss  of  laad  at  ] 
and  flismantling  of  temporary  buildings,  ra- 
piaccment  of  adtertlaiag  awtcriala.  and  other 
items  of  damage  were  considered.  The  fiziai 
amount  of  the  damage  for  interruption  oC 
business  was  determined  as  follows: 
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fXTXcztrAaaxaXK) , 
s1se.soT.74 

Tbe  IxTmbing  incident  occurred  at  Tbayn- 
gen.  less  than  a  mile  (rem  the  Garvaux  bor- 
der, on  Decemt>er  25.  1944.  Respoiisitatllty 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States  on  February  16,  1945.  Among  the 
Swiss  firms  damaged  waa  Ziegelfalariken 
S.  A.,  a  company  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  brides  and  e^amic  works. 
This  company,  in  additkm  to  property  daaa- 
age. originally  presented  a  claim  in  the 
aawtint  of  1.2S8.031.56  Swim  fraacs.  or  tlgi.- 
les  tar  damage  due  to  interruption  at  bud- 
mas.  After  the  damage  was  appraised  t>y  a 
local  technician,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
a  special  commimicm  appointed  by  the  Swiss 
Co«metl  for  the  express  purpose  of 
the  damage  in  10  ioes-of-proftts 
This  cum  mtistmi  consisted  of  experts, 
s  pustdewt  of  the  Fsderai  court. 
On  the  baals  of  detaSad  rsoonlB  the  Coaamla- 
slon  fcimd  the  ccmpany  bad  suffered  a  loss 
c^  profits  due  to  the  damage  in  the  amount 
cf  177.8ia  Swiss  frsacs  for  1M6.  141.780 
francs  for  194«,  and  mjOM  francs  for  1947. 
A  lessee,  who  was  also  <temaged.  waa  re- 
qutted  to  pay  10  perceas  og  ita  Eeotta  to  the 
company:  suice  its  profits 
income  of  the  company  wa 
the  sdmount  of  73^77.40  francs  was  atlowad. 
Otlier  special  damages  were  involved.  M 
csmpnrsry  structures  were  emmtnscted  to 
resume  business  with  the  least  amovmt  of  in- 
terruptton,   and   machinery  bad  to  be   dte- 

The  total  award 
by  ttm  eoaunisaion  wss  re- 
dticed by  the  Depalf  eat  at  tbe  Army  by 
64.440.80  traxscs  for  tha  swpsrtsrt  rent  from 
the  leasee.  The  amount  raeeoaaaadad  for 
payment  by  the  Department  of  tlM  Annf  la 
as  foUcws: 
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■eetoifs  Wtt  Uade  Joe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  ICrNNESCTA 

IN  TW«  HOXrSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  IS 

MoTiday,  October  3,  1943 

lir.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exr,end  my  resiarks  in  tbe  Recoee,  I 


1^ 
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Include  the  (oUo«rln«  editorial  from  the 

Wmshlofton  DaUy  News  of  Septffctr  2t. 

1M0: 

Mnmraa  wrm  vkcu  jo« 


-L 


iben  of  tlM  Mmmticta  Cacgnm  and 
the  BrtUih  PftrtlMMst  who  are  urffl&c  • 
•Atuc«-a«anB  ■Mtlng  to  raadi  an 
It  ou  aUMKlc  tmrgy  euttUola  alKMld 
rtTlaw  Uncle  Jot'«  performance  record  at 
Tebran.  Tatta,  and  Potadaai. 
President  BooeeTelt  and  Wtnlon  ChorehlU 
rated  better  than  '*r«en  hands  at  the 
But  «b«  -  ttoey  clinked 
flaaaas  with  the  Sorteta  t»nef>H1»n. 
StallB  earned  avajr  evrrTthlnt  b«t  their 
shlrta. 

RiMBta  |ot  the  pra«i;je  of  a  third  front 
In  1M4  three  votea  to  oar  one  In  the  United 
Itiol  of  Poland  naval  baaet 
m  Manchuria  t))#  ri«ht 
to  orrupT  the  Balkana.  the  oecup 
Berlin,  aitd  the  veto  IB  the  Seeu: 

In  return.  »•  tot  Ruaala'a  proouM  lo  in- 
vade  Manchuria— whirh  reaulted  In  Man* 
rhtirta  twinf  added  to  the  8oviri  empire 

It  Truman  and  Krne>t  Bevto  )otned 

lUI   In  repTMentini   the  veetem 

at  ^Dtadam  vhete  Onele  Am  picked 

7  the  raet  of  the  warhlae    the  Iton*  >haj-e 
OwdM»  upMttlDlw.   a   «tranclahoM  OS 
AtMrtM  eeiMMaiy  and  the  rtf  ht  to  umwpif 
half  of  Korea. 
EverythtBg  ve  got  out  of  theee  deals  has 


plefted  «p  BBoet  of  Rltlerl  loot  lo 
Md  a  Mf  sllee  of  Japan  ■  concnieets 
In  the  Pactfle 

One  more  He  Three  meeting  with  Uncle 
Joe  might  be  our  finuh. 


Hoover  Coaousaioo  Recoouscn^tioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


rN  THC  HOUSE  OF  R 


AT1VE3 


Monday.  October  3.  1949 


Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
on  August  25.  1949,  in  a  speech  on  the 
of  the  House.  I  recommended  and 
thar  Congress  take  action  to  place 
Into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commisston. 
Again  I  urge  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
ghr*  carefui  and  ad^uate 
to  such  portions  of  those 
recommendations  which  have  not  up  to 
thl<s  time  had  conderatlon  hf  Ooosress. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
interested  in  the  economy  and  efficiency 
In  OoTernm<*nt  which  can  be  effected 
pursuant  to  these  recommendations. 

The  Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Atlanta.  Oa..  ha5  forwarded  to  me  a 
resolution  adopted  by  that  body  urging 
appropriate  action  upon 
ition.s.  It  Ls  a  timely 
rooohjtloa.  and  for  the  Information  of 
Members  of  the  Hotise.  I  Insert  it  here- 
with: 

Whereas  the  flndtnga  of  the  Boover  Ooa- 
oucwlaung    of    a.oOODOO    wcj^    a 
at  It  taports     have  been  aent  to  Coo- 


tho  — iwwwnental  character  of  the 
undertaking,  the  «aat  :imount  of  mooey  ex- 
the   volumlnoua   work   and   study, 
krtly  teahaleai  in  manjr  rcap«cta.  have 
iwtinsliBii  of  all  atudsoto  of  goT- 
it  and  laaptfaa  the  hopo  Ifeat  a  way 


may  he  found  to  restore  order  and  efficiency 
In  goreriuBaat;  and 

Wharaaa  It  Is  urgent  that  a  curb  be  ploced 
oa  the  blgBaas  la  government  a>  it  exUta  to- 
day and  aeoaomy  and  efllclei^cy  be  recu^nl/ed 
and  rr -toted  to  Ita  proper  place,  regardlesj  ol 
apecial  interesta;  and 

Whrreaa  the  recommendatlona  of  the  Com- 
mUaion  are  deeerving  of  careful  cooaldera- 
tion  by  the  Members  of  the  Houae  and  Sen- 
ate. Che  varlotis  departmcnta  and  bureatis. 
and 

Whereas  the  economic  altuatlon  of  the 
world  detnanda  that  this  country  exercise 
rare  and  caution  In  the  operation  of  Ita  bust- 
ress  and  thla  report  ofTera  many  aplendid  and 
logical  rec  jmmendutiona  for  the  curtallmer^t 
of  exiicndlturea  for  Government  reorganisa- 
tion and  reatorstuin  of  emclmcy:  Therefor* 
be  It 

Jlcaolt-cd  by  th*  Women't  Chamber  o/  Com- 
merv4  o/  Atlanta,  That  »*  recommend  a 
careful  atudy  of  the  ftndlngs  of  the  Hoover 
Commlaaion  by  th*  Members  of  the  Bouse  of 
Repreeentatives  and  th*  Senate  of  the  United 
Sutea.  looftlog  toward  the  introduction  and 
paaaage  of  IsglalBftOH  which  will  achlev* 
efltetenry  and  eeonooty  In  Oovernment.  and 
urge  the  earnest  conalderatlon  of  bllla  *!• 
ready  introduced  which  ar*  based  on  reeom* 
■Bondationa  made  In  th*  Hoover  CommlsMOa 
report,  so  that  th*  beat  poaalbte  and  spssdisst 
leglsiatlv*  remedies  may  be  sasctsd  Without 
delay,  be  It  further 
Ired,  That  thla  resolution  b>.  spread 
Upon  the  minutes  of  thH  meeclng  and  that  a 
eopy  of  th*  aame  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
two  Senators  and  the  Connresamen  from  the 
10  congrisslnnal  dlstrlcu  serving  the  State 
of  Oaorgla. 

This  the  3d  day  of  Ati«ust  1949 

Women  a  Cmamsxii  or  Com- 
Msacs  or  Atlanta. 
By  Lccu-LX  UorvMAM . 

President. 

Attest: 

RvTH  MABCAarr  SMrrH. 

Secretary. 


We're  oa  the  Road  (o  Baakruptcj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON   JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

or   ASJCANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoso  an  article 
entitled  'Were  on  the  Road  to  Bank- 
ruptcy." written  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI.  and  published  in  a 
receM  taaiM  of  the  American  magaHne. 

Th«f«  bctag  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

WS'aS  ON  THK  ROAD  TO  BANIUCPTCT 

(By   Habst   r.  Btro.  United  State*  Senator 
tn>m  Vh'-glula) 

Pre-ilclent  Truman  declared  recently. 
"There  are  too  many  Byrda  In  th*  Senat*." 
He  meant  me 

Perhaps  the  President  was  provoked  t>c- 
cauae  of  my  opposition  to  his  vpendtng  pro- 
gram to  hi*  demand  that  taxes  he  tncrsascd. 
hia  calm  acceptance  of  reckless  extravagance 
and  aefiil  waate.  and  his  plana  to  spend  more 
money  than  the  Oovernment  takes  In — and 
tnu»  to  add  mors  bllllona  of  dollars  to  our 
already  top-heavy  national  debt. 

The  Piealdeut  should  ooroe  over  to  my  side 
and  gel  a  Braoa-ejra  view  of  the  grave  Snan- 


clal  RMSs  In  which  the  Government  finds  It- 
self He  could  see  quite  clearly  from  wher* 
I  alt  that  our  course  leads  to  bankruptcy. 

E<  en  aa  lht.<i  u  written  offlclala  close  to  the 
President  are  aald  to  be  completing  plans  for 
another  New  E)eal  spending  program  to  be 
launched  this  coming  fall.  Ita  purpose,  they 
say.  would  be  to  check  a  decline  in  business 
and  to  counter  Increasing  unemployment. 
In  tht<i  familiar  pump-prlming  operation 
mo-e  bllllona  of  Oovernment  money  would 
be  p«)  ired  Into  loana  for  bualnesa  ventures. 
coi  n  of   post  ofBccs,  hospitals,  and 

oth-     ^    '  iic  works. 

It  seemi  Incredible,  even  fantastic,  that 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  reap>onslble  for 
th^  Nation's  welfare  should  even  consider 
further  deficit  spending  to  add  to  our  already 
ovriv^hdmlag  pabllc  debt.  Yet  this  new 
drivr  to  revia*  the  New  Deal  formula  of 
apending  what  w*  haven't  got  Is  actually 
takinc  lorm  in  a  bill  to  be  placed  before  Con- 
gress. protMbly  by  th*  tim*  you  read  this.  It 
can  tM  stopped  only  by  protest  to  Washing- 
ton from  a  shocked  snd  aroused  public. 

Uiiieaa  w*  put  on  th*  brakes  at  one*  snd 
chantfe  our  course,  we  shall  plunge  into  dls- 
aat*r  w*  ar*  spproaehlag  a  flrlals  now.  The 
only  way  to  aisv*  It  off  Is  to  Stop  right  now. 
today,  thla  recklea*  spsndlag  St  hom*  and 
abroiid  and  this  criminal  waate  of  billions 
of  dollars  svery  year,  by  IneSclent  and 
profligate  buresucrsts  snd  other  oOeeholders. 

Bsperlence  tells  me  that  only  a  miracle, 
stich  as  s  Nation-wide,  vlgoroua.  continuing 
demand  for  real  economy  from  all  the  peo» 
pie — only  that  can  save  ua. 

We  are  being  pushed  toward  diaoater  t>y 
different  kinds  of  powerful  groups.  Some  are 
plain  greedy  and  want  to  grab  all  they  can. 
"Everybody  else  Is  grabbing."  they  say. 
"Why  shouldn't  we  get  ours,  t>eforc  the 
money  u  all  gone?" 

Others.  In  reaponalble  Oovernment  posi- 
tions, build  the  prestige  of  themselves  and 
their  departments,  and  make  good  jobs  for 
themselves  and  their  friends,  by  squandering 
all  the  money  they  can  gel  their  handa  on. 

Another  dangerous  dsss  la  made  up  of  do- 
gooders.  Sometimes  they  honestly  believe 
that  our  wealth  should  t>e  shared  with  all 
the  unfortunates  In  the  world.  Many  are 
sincere  In  their  belief  that  the  quicker  we 
reach  atate  aoclalUm.  the  l>etter.  But  many 
are  more  concerned  with  Increasing  their  own 
power  and  aggrandizement — at  the  taxpay- 
er'a  expense — than  they  are  with  the  trou- 
bles of  the  underprivileged. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  thexe  grovpa  exert 
enormoua  presaure  upon  those  who  hold  the 
Oovernment  purse.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
eemed  only  with  their  own  Interesta  and. 
thua  far.  have  completely  ignored  the  warn- 
ing*. Argumenu.  facts,  and  figures  influ- 
ence them  not  at  all. 

These  ruthless,  relentless  spenders — the 
greedy,  the  presaure  groups,  the  bureaucrats 
and  odkeho'.ders.  and  the  idenllau  with  their 
heada  In  the  clcuds — continue  to  loot  the 
Treaaury  In  spite  of  the  protesU  of  the  great 
msss  of  cltlaena  woo  have  no  personal  axes 
to  grind. 

la  there  any  way  to  stop  them?  I  sincerely 
hope  so.  But.  thus  far.  all  attempu  have 
failed. 

I  am  sure  President  Truman  will  not  show 
the  way.  His  budget,  submitted  in  January, 
contained  aome  40  spending  proposals — ex- 
citialve  of  major  military  and  foreign  com- 
mitments— which  required  new  legislation. 
And  his  budget  did  not  recommend  the  cllm- 
inaUon  of  a  alngle  one  of  hundreds  of  fane- 
ttona.  aervlces.  and  activities  of  the  PSdetml 
Oovrrnment.  many  of  thsm  wasteful  and 
extrsvagant. 

Unless  the  American  people  take  charge, 
we  shall  plunge  straight  down  into  the  aame 
pit  In  which  the  British  Ond  themseives — 
practically  broke,  completely  regimented,  our 
goods  raUoned.  otir  people  forced  Into  a 
shamefully  low  stand'  vlng.    And  re- 

member thU:  Unlike  .    .  tsh.  If  w*  be- 
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insolvent  we  shall  have  no  rich  friends 
the  beas  to  make  tis  loans  that  we 

i*t  have  to  pay  back. 

If  the  economy  of  the  United  BtaSc 
down,  our  private  enterprise  system  wH!  ! 
to  lie  dsstroyvd,  the  Oovcrament  will  taita 
over  practlrally  all  the  Ineome  of  the  people 
and  act  as  a  Great  White  Pathcr.  deddtaig 
how  much  esrh  peneii  sbal!  earn,  what  he 
shall  spend,  ssad  bow  be  shall  spend  it. 

TiMt  Is  the  tfUettlOD  tai  which  the  British 
Me  rofddly  movinf  now.  They  are  trying. 
unstMxeasfully.  to  work  out  a  KSiipiiaiilas 
between  our  system  ard  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tem. But  the  two  just  cant  be  compromised. 
When  you  ate  forced  to  gltw  up  one,  yoo  most 
take  the  other. 

We  sre  In  trouble,  not  alone  aecaase  of 
what  we  are  •pending  today,  but  also  beeat»c 
or  esBUWltrasMs  of  tmiions  of  dollars  that 
repudiate,  which  will  eooM  In  the 
futtire.  At  the  rste  we  are  going 
(SSpsMlltures  mav  total  945.000.000.000  for 
Dsat  ysor) .  eiwn  without  a  TO-group  sir  fores. 
free  msilosl  sais.  aDd  tbs  9t.  Lswreocs  se«- 
wsy  <whMfe  dltUBStsty  wvold  eoet  tSM.OOO.* 
OtO).  la  the  nsesi  year  ending  July  1.  I9S1, 
speng  up  to  97.000.000,000  mors  thsn 
In  T>^at  estlmste  is  based  tipon  tag 
rsssipts  as  they  are  today  OoeemmeBt 
sooaomists  a/e  rsportlnf  pertodicaliy  a  ccn- 
ttnued  recession  which  is  reducing  those  re- 
ceipts by  Milton  after  billion  If  thU  reces- 
akm  docs  not  end  soon,  redticttons  In  tsx 
will  oauss  that  deficit  to  be  higher, 
fmber.  that  deficit  wlU  eome  at  a 
time  when  we  should  t>e  reducing  oar  na- 
tional debt,  instead  of  increasing  It. 

It  looks  bad,  doesnt  It?  Well,  irs  even 
worse.  Tou  probably  have  forgotten  that  on 
top  of  >etieral  Oovernment  spending  foa 
have  spending  at  home — State,  municipal. 
sad  local  spending.  In  every  State,  today. 
huge  ttond  Issues  are  committing  SUtes,  mu- 
nicipalities. atMl  local  districts  to  heavy  fu- 
ture paymenfc.  In  nearly  every  locality  the 
taxes  sre  going  up.  the  local  debt  Is  increas- 
ing. The  cKlaen.  now.  and  his  children. 
tomorrow,  not  osily  must  pay  for  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Federal  Oovemmer.t.  he  also 
mwst  pay  for  mich  things  as  education,  bous- 
ing, roads,  psbllc  btUldlngs.  and  State  serv- 
loes  at  home. 

The  one  thing  that  every  American  adtilt 
longs  for  Is  security — sectirlty  for  himself 
rnd  for  his  chlklr«i  when  they  grow  tip. 
That  is  what  he  is  working  for.  that  Is  what 
a  frreat  mass  of  our  people  think  they  are 
gettlne  through  our  prssent  policy  of  spend- 
ing, spending,  spending— at  tkome  and 
abroad.  But  what  kind  of  seeorlty  do  we 
want?  There  was  security  of  a  sort  In 
slavery. 

The  fact  is  that  when  they  support  this 
poMry  they  are  stuhbomly  destroying  every 
pssslbutty  for  futors  sseuilty  and  for  future 
eoooomic  and  social  ficedoui  for  thcaaselvca 
and  for  their  chUdrsn.  A  family  that  spends 
more  than  It  makes  wrecks  lu  chances  for 
sseur^ty.  So  does  a  government.  We  are 
r^oanUerlng  otir  substance.  pUlng  up  encr- 
nseos  debts  tor  our  children  to  pay.  When 
the  time  of  reckoning  cosnes.  and  they  can- 
not pay— In  a  faoUIy  or  In  a  gcvemment— 
the  end  is  bankruptcy. 

Already,  we  And  that  the  Federal  Inoooss 
this  year  will  be  at  least  gajOOjMOjBOO  lass 
than  the  Presidents  budget  ssUasate.  Bat 
eessi  If  the  PresSda&t^  esttwsste  had  been 
correct,  hla  budget  necessitated  a  Federal 
tax  bill  of  21  percent  of  the  sverage  Ineome 
of  our  cltoens.  Add  to  that  the  State  and 
loesd  taacs.  whHSi  are  esumated  to  be  Sl«.- 
OOOilOOjOOO.  aiMl  the  total  Income  taken  from 
the  people  ta  taaaa  will  be  nearly  SO  percent 
of  all  they  earn. 

Right  harst  I  woaU  Uko  to  potat  out  that 
one  of  the  most  puweifwl  asgasssBta  in 
favor  of  mom  a|>endlng  U  the  ahsolwte  un- 
tmth:  "Kcarty  all  the  taxes  wtu  he  paid  by 
the  rich  and  by  Mc  business."    That  argu- 


ment makes  It  easy  to  line  up  tmthtnklng 
mlliicns  t>£ck  of  theae  schcases  to  loot  the 
Treasury.    The  voters  aio  Said  that  the  man 

who  owns  the  factory — not  the  employees — 
wOl  pay  the  bl'Is. 

The  fact  Is  that  everybody  pays  taxes — 
many  of  them  hidden.  First,  look  st  the 
dUerecee  between  your  wages  and  your  take- 
home  pay.  Then  give  thought  to  sales  tsxes. 
gasoHne  taxes,  taaes  on  tobaceo.  teleplKme 
cans,  railroad  tickets,  mov.es.  on  yoor  car 
and  a  hundred  other  things  you  bay.  Taaes 
paid  by  tnanufacturera  are  passed  on  to  yosi 
in  the  purdiase  price.  If  yoo  own  a  home, 
you  pay  taxes:  If  yc-u  rent,  the  tax  Is  hid- 
den in  the  priee  you  pay.  The  farmer  who 
thinks  that.  In  sWbeldies.  be  is  getting  sosse- 
th'ng  for  nothing  is  badly  fooled.  Be  pays 
hidden  taxes  In  eeeryttilnc  he  btiys.  snd  If 
he  lr.jt  psylng  dollar  for  dollar  for  all  the 
bsnedts  he  gets,  his  children  wlU.  Nobody 
dodges  tasee. 

If  you  lose  yotir  Job  the  rssson  may  be^st, 
t>ecause  of  high  taxes,  your  employer  can  no 
affofd  to  Mrs  you.  Taxes  on  buMnsss 
tbs  cost  of  goods:  taass  oa  wortsrs 
reduos  tbsir  buirlnc  power.  Baiss  and  pro* 
ductloB  ars  rsmesd.  the  national  Ineome 
foss  down,  snd  so  doss  ttas  Inoocne  of  the 
Pedemi  Oovsnuaoat.  Aad  imliss  ths  Oov- 
ernment  sconomlsss,  up  goes  the  national 
debt.    It's  a  vlekms  clrds. 

High  tsxes  are  helping  to  redoes  employ, 
ment  because  they  diaeourage  industrial  ex- 
pansion tbat  wotdd  osate  new  )Qha.  For 
example,  an  Indtmry  wants  to  expand,  or 
caplt&llsu  want  to  Invest  In  a  new  field,  such 
as  plasties  or  electroolca,  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  other  new  sdentlflc  achievements. 
They  do  some  flgurlng,  and  find  that  the  risk 
U  not  worth  the  poaslhle  profit.  Taxes  take 
such  a  larve  part  of  their  proceeds  that  the 
new  plants  are  not  buUt.  the  new  jolx  are 
never  created. 

High  taxes  not  only  slow  down  Industry, 
they  also  stop  ambition  In  men  who  are  so 
taxed  that  they  have  no  desire  to  work  hard 
Once  we  had  a  policy  that  he  who  prodxices 
and  serves  the  people  the  l>crt.  get  suitable  re- 
wards. 

Because  of  many  factors.  Including  high 
taxes,  bualnesa  Is  not  aa  good  aa  It  was  a  year 
ago.  Uncmidoymcnt  Is  Increasing.  So  what 
win  be  the  next  move  by  the  prcsstae 
groups? 

In  s  family.  If  Income  Is  decreasing,  what 
la  the  policy?    Economy,  of  course. 

But  In  Oovernment  the  next  demand  will 
tie  not  for  economy,  btit  for  further  deficit 
spending— to  make  work  for  the  tmemployed. 
The  spenders  are  ready  to  go.  The  present 
budget  reports  that  gUJOC.OOO.OOO  worth  of 
construction  work  has  siready  been  author- 
iaed  by  Congress.  Most  of  this  is  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Rtnral  Electrification  Commis- 
sion, and  the  forest  services. 

In  addition,  according  to  the  budget.  Fed- 
eral a^ndea  are  prepared  to  begin  tl44)CO.- 
000.000  srorth  of  construction  which  has  not 
been  authorixed  by  Congress,  but  which  the 
agencies  hope  to  put  tbrotigh.  On  top  of 
that,  many  Pederal  agencies  are  hard  at  work 
on  plans  for  new  projsets  which,  so  far,  they 
havent  told  anybody  almut.  lAore  than 
$26,000,000,000  worth  of  new  projccu.  All 
set  to  start  wheji  the  make-work  pressure  Is 
put  on. 

If  we  go  In  for  deficit  spending  in  a  big 
way  if  we  bssrow  so  much  more  that  our 
natkwal  debt  tMKasea  $16,000,000,000  to 
$20^0004)004)00  a  year,  we  shaU  be  sunk.  We 
not  only  could  not  properly  finance  another 
war.  we  could  not  finance  our  own  econuay. 

Today  the  interest  on  our  national  debt  of 
1252.000.000.000  is  $5,500.000,000— more  than 
10  percent  oi  all  general  fund  expendltin*s. 
That  Interest  would  pay  one-third  of  all  the 
State  and  local  taxes  levied  in  the  48  SUtea. 
How  can  thoughtful  cltizeoa  demand  that 
their  representatives  in  Washmtton  tote  lor 


But 


projects  which  win  Increase  that  debtf 
the  citizens  do 
Some  argne 
sioo.  yef>dlng  to  make  weefc.  nwwh  eg  It  de> 
iflwrate  waste,  isdassd 
accelerated  the  return  to 
they  say.  we  should  do  1 
Whether  the  nitlmsts  resiUt  wsa  good  for 
tbs  Hatton.  nobody  can  ever  be  sore.  But  ta 
thoae  dairs  we  could  afford  such  experuncntsi 
In  I9gl  our  natlosial  dshi  was  Ism  than  tlT- 


lag  only  04j0004>004»0  a  year. 

IS  umas  that,  and  oar  dSbt  is  15 
largs. 

la  mi  owr  nsttonal  debt  amounted  to 
$Ug.45  for  each  man.  woman,  and  child.  To- 
day the  per  capita  debt  to  $1,121.45.    Is  IMl 
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tors.  sMsrIy  ptspis.  sr  msihwt  of  ar,y  of 
htukdfods  at  other  iroaps  thai  a^k  for  Gov* 
cmakeat  spending. 

Ton  may  believs  flrasly  la  ssosKtaay.  yoa 
may  agree  with  every  wted  I  say  about  ta> 
trenrhmeat.  you  may  think  yotir  group  Is 
asking  for  aiose  than  is  fair.  But  you  dont 
ralM  your  voiee  to  protest  when  yotv  leaasr 
tells  the  politicians  that  the  entire  organlas 
tloQ  Is  solkBy  back  cC  him  and  wtU  vote  as 
one  man  for  the  Bspssssntatlve  or  Senator 
who  supporu  Its  demanda.  Tou  go  alnag. 
Ton  sign  petitions,  you  write  Ui  your  Coa- 
greasman.  Tou  help  put  on  preeeure  that  ac- 
celerates our  progress  oo  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Tou  are  told  that  we  have  so  many  fixed 
evpaxtata  that  it  is  imposslhls  to  zraks  any 
substantial  savings,  llist  Is  not  true.  It 
will  be  dlfflcult.  trat  it  can  be  <lone.  When  a 
family  mtvt  save.  It  stops  buying  thlnfs  It 
docant  acuaUy  need.  It  eliminates  waste. 
It  spends  carefully  and  sttdcntly. 

So  It  is  with  govwnment.  Oovernment  can 
save  by  giving  less  to  everybody,  after  careful 
examination  of  what  we  actuaUy  need  snd 
what  csm  be  dasssd  as  unneccasary  luxuries. 

Mt  this  writing,  it  looks  as  if  Oongrsm 
may  give  $300  0004)00  w>  SUtes  lor  educatkm. 
Once  started,  this  subsidy  will  Incrsass  seety 
year.  No  schemes  of  this  kind  ate  evM  abol- 
ished; they  always  grow.  AU  this.  In  spite  ot 
the  fact  that  in  every  State  in  the  Dnloai 
State  and  local  approprtaUoos  for  schools  ars 
being  increased. 

ThSt  plan  Is  one  more  step  in  the  Oovcm- 
ment's  policy  of  centralizing  in  Waahlagtoa 
the  power  to  regulate  the  live*  and  Incoeae 
of  the  peoplt,  in  the  towns,  the  cities,  and 
the  SUtes.  One  after  another,  new  bureaus 
have  been  organised  to  spend  huge  sums  to 
do  tor  the  people  something  they  urually 
could  do  much  better  and  much  more  eco- 
nomically for  themaelres. 

The  bureaucrsu.  with  their  anales  of  em- 
ployees, step  by  step  are  getting  more  money 
to  spend  snd  more  po«-er.  Some  of  the 
money,  it  is  trtie.  Is  given  back  to  the  SUtes. 
but  16  percttit  of  all  of  this  sort  of  money 
sticks  to  the  hluids  of  the  bureaucrau  In 
Washlnirton,  for  admlnlstratioo.  Our  total 
expenditures  of  Pederal  aid  to  Statca  in  1948 
was  about  $6,5004)00.000.  That  money  first 
came  to  Washington  from  the  States,  of 
course,  and  9e»fimfiO0  stuck  in  the  tkands 
of  administrators  to  pay  for  overhead. 

Centralised  government  to  mighty  expen- 
sive. 

Our  direct  subsidies  to  burtness  snd  fsrm- 
ers.  m  the  14  years  up  to  June  30.  IMS,  totaled 
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tIMOO  (WW.OOO.     Tto  MoMt   fttngl*  It«in  to 
BMkrty  WjQlimMOO  to  frmmn  (nr  aoU-coo- 

■■laiiuii  p»«c%iB«».    on«  lum  u  •ua.ooo.ooo. 

M  IhM  op  Um  pvto*  of  poUtOM. 

TMt*  am  patwM  tenlgn  >—totire>.     In 
Um  pwtod  twglBBlm  J«ly  1.  IMS.  and  end- 
IMS.  «•  t»*«  •1*J^X»0.000 
■n— Nil  total,  up  to 
to.  IMO.  vlU  bt  mar*  tban  mjOO.- 


jwt  cut  eoatlau* 
■ItofttMMi  tbM  mtikm  •▼•IT  conacl- 

turioua 

U  tfapartoMnU 

Apvcoprt- 

•ia 
•pplteattoflM  froM  tm- 
Uuit  nrcar  the^  nM<l 
•  «artalB  ptummm  of  mllliont  or  bill  torn  ot 
doUan  for  tboir  pvoJ«cts.    Only  tb«  liutd*n 
th*  racu.  And  tbaa*  liwKtan  wout  toll, 
ttey  ar*  tb«  ohm  who  or*  figbUiif 


Vbtcb  tr*  ■uoinlttcd  trat  I  Imto  boortf  Sono- 
««■  dtilcr  by  aa  imKb  ••  |9.00tjOIMIjMO  la 
tholr  wtlmatM  at  what  ahould  bo  t^mat, 
Aad  tbry  all  rooebad  tboir  conclualoaa  from 
tb*  aanM  aata  at  Wfun^. 

atambon  of  tb^  Approprtattona  Com- 
lM««  protoat«d  vcbemently  a«alBat 
tho  inaeeWMlM  and  •sorbltant  demacda 
ta  €9pmtmmmx  roquaata  for  n»on«T. 
■onato  ApproprtaUona  Commtttae  for 
waa  ODCO  aaked  to  allocate  tl6.000.- 
OM  Btor*  tban  waa  naoaaaary  for  one  lt«m 
boaaua*  tba  resourcea  of  Auatiia  bad  be«?D 
laproparly  Ubulatad.  Onca  tb«  8tat«  Da- 
,  aakod  Xor  •13.000.000  more  tban  vsa 
bacauaa  It  llatad  tbe  pr'.ce  of  ffratn 
too  lilfb  Anotbar  time  the  Apprr>prtatlona 
(XwuBlttaa  aiKTWcd  that  11  000.000  could  ba 
aavad  by  raroutlnc  ablpmenta  of  coel. 

In  a  larva  eorporatioti.  if  the  preaidont  dia- 
covered  aucb  deltbarate  or  accidental  mia- 
takea  and  mtaatatemenU.  tbe  peraons  respon. 
Btbi*  for  tbem  would  be  promptly  fired  But 
rot  In  irovernment  Such  mistakes  and  mla- 
Btatementa  are  la  every  budget — known,  usu- 
ally, only  to  the  Inaldera — but  I  have  never 
heard  that  the  perpetrators  were  ever  aerl- 
oualy  reprimanded. 

For  IC  yaara.  aa  a  United  Statea  Senator. 
I  have  Btxidled  tbe  Federal  bud««t  minutely 
and  I  have  obaerved  tbe  OovernnMnt'a  trend 
toward  more  and  more  paternalism.  re«l- 
aaotatloo.  and  centrallratton.  with  all  tbe 
int  character l5t  lea  of  the  courae  I 
•racilad  the  flfures  and  advicaa  of  aco- 
■aalyata.  tarnation  exoerts.  and  fiaeal 
I  have  eanvaaaed  the  views  of  In- 
t|  axperta.  bualneaamen.  and  farmers. 
I  am  convinced  that  In  tbe  ctirrent  lUcal 
yaar  wa  ahaJl  •stand  our  flacal  and  economic 
atabUlty  to  eauamaa  wbare  It  may  be  unable 
to  vtklMtaad  ttM  addtttooal  praaaurca  that 
art  gnavoMabIa  next  yaar.  And  when  that 
•laMtlty  waalcana  there  ts  certain  to  ba  a 
llalnff  crtou  which— unleaa  soma 
-will  break  down  our  prlvat*- 
■yaiam  and  our  form  of  fovem- 


» 


Tba 
blaalc. 


pictore    of    our    financial    affairs    to 

Tb«  proapecu  are  fraught  wltb  the 

•onaequencea     Wa  bava  only 

« 1 1  a  draatle  laiwrtloa 

(t)    a  aubatantua  laeiaaaa   In 

Oi  laiga  acato  borrowing  and  an  In- 

of  the  public  debt. 

Uitrd  course  U  unthlnkabla.  It  wotild 
iln«  tbe  public's  nnnldwrs  In  Oov- 
It  bon<a,  oar  credit  would  tM  wrecked. 

ot  pgtiTMMit  daatrvyad. 
tiuwa  eoMid  aoaily  aocelarato  a 
do^laa  Into  a  mighty. 


to  ratrencbmaot.   and 

broutbt  about  only  by  qntck 

Tbay  must  Immadl- 

for  spactal  prtvt- 

to  an*  Hrm  that  tbair 

tatlvaa  ttNMMit  tba  Na- 


tion will  act  boldly  and  firmly  to  save  money 
and  to  aava  oar  Hbtton. 

With  the  atwptloii  of  Intereat  on  the  debt 
and  aeveral  other  lUou  of  almllar  character, 
there  U  not  a  single  category  of  Federal  ex- 
pcndlturee  that  could  not  abaorb  Unmadl- 
aMly  a  10-pe'oant  reduction  In  admlnlsUa- 
tlv*  ooeu  without  the  impairment  of  aaaan- 
tlal  functlotia. 

If  you  help  to  aava  tbe  American  enter- 
prlae  system,  yuu  save  the  freedom  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  who  now  know  freedom 
or  who  long  for  It.  We  alone  are  bearing 
the  torch.  Without  lU  light,  freedom  and 
profreaa  will  perish. 

To  save  ottr  Itetkm.  the  people,  in  a  mighty 
maaa.  In  tovaa,  ettlaa.  Stataa.  and  through- 
out  the  Nation,  must  vote  for  the  counctlmen. 
selectmen,  mayors.  State  repraaantatlves. 
governors.  Senators  and  Congrcaamen  who 
will  tight  for  economy  Instead  of  for  reck- 
laaa  spending  We  mvist  sacrifice  our  In- 
dividual aelflsh  iDteraau  for  tbe  good  of  all 
the  people. 

Only  the  people  of  America  can  save  t^m- 
•alvaa  and  tba  world.     And  tba  tUna  to  now. 


Ubited  States  Still  Groping  io  Ckiaa 


exii:nsion  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlSK>rrATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  rr.y  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  18.  1M9: 


VniTTD    STA 
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(By  Hanaon  W.  Baldwin) 

Yugoslavia  and  China  were  still  the  key 
poliiu  last  week  on  the  world-wide  battle- 
field of  the  cold  war. 

Out  poIltlco-mllUary  policy  toward  one  of 
thaaa  key  areaa.  Tugoalavla.  gradually  has 
crystallized:  American  economic  aid  U  to 
help  liar»hal  Tito  In  his  bght  agalnat  Krem- 
lin autarchy.  That  fight  to  still  In  Its  rela- 
tively early  stages,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  It  will  be  a  struggle  to  the  end. 
For  although  Yugoslavia  to  a  Communist 
state.  Tito's  brand  of  catlooal  communism 
repreaenta  a  broad  crack  In  the  monolithic 
structure  of  International  communtom  that 
haa  been  erected  In  eastern  Europe.  If  Tito's 
defiance  should  be  protracted  and  success- 
ful It  could  become  contagious,  political 
hereay  has  a  way  at  apreadlng.  and  It  can 
1.  ivar  be  tolerated  In  a  totalitarian  ideology. 
Moaoow's  attempt  to  overthrow  Tito,  there- 
fore, will  not  falter;  fore  of  arma  may  sup- 
plement force  of  Ideas  and  the  deadly  battle 
of  propaganda. 

Our  position  In  thto  struggle  gradually  to 
being  clarified.  We  hold  no  love  for  a  Com- 
mmitot  state  of  any  Ilk.  and  Tito's  repres- 
Mooa  of  liberties  cannot  be  for){otten.  But 
his  dt-vldence  weakens  the  greater  danger: 
a  little  economic  al>i  to  Yugoslavia  may  help 
to  broaden  the  crack  In  the  structure  of 
International  communtom. 

In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  no  United 
States  policy  aav*  tba  negative  one  of  "walt- 
and-^ee"  to  yat  ap|Mf«Bt.  Th*  State  Depart- 
ment's white  paper  on  Oblna  aaema  to  have 
aettled  nothing;  It  haa  noerely  elicited  lauda- 

ragaa.  Thar*  an  algna.  bovevar.  tbat  the 
groupa  that  are  trying  to  grope  toward  a  new 
China  policy  la  Waahlnaton— on  Capitol 
Hill,  in  tba  Stale  Department.  In  the  Penta- 
gradually  toward  aoi 
kUva  than  our  paal 


Uvlsm.  The  $78.000 .000  for  the  Far 
area  that  waa  Inserted  In  the  military  aaatot- 
ance  program  aeems  to  represent  something 
more  than  a  mere  political  sop;  this  pro- 
jected aid  to  baaed  on  hopes,  admittedly,  but 
alao  en  some  hard  facta. 

The  facta  are  theae; 

The  Conununlsts  control  much  of  China, 
but  no  more  than  the  Japanese  did.  There 
to  still  an  area  In  tbe  south  about  500  mllea 
deep,  which  aeparatea  the  spearheads  of  the 
Communtot  armies  from  the  lands  bordering 
China  in  aouthweat  Asia. 

Anti-Communist  guerrillaa  are  active  In 
Shantung  and  other  areaa  of  China  and  seam 
to  be  IncraaMng  in  strength.  There  are  10 
or  12  Inrge  groups  In  different  parts  of  China, 
varying  In  slae  from  7,000  to  50.000  n>en. 

The  Immensity  of  Chlna'a  economic  prob- 
lem la  now  causing  the  Communtote  grave 
dlfltcultles  In  the  areas  they  have  oooquared; 
these  difficulties  have  been  Increaaed  by  the 
blockade  of  Communtot-held  ports  by  tba 
NatlonalUt  Navy,  by  Inexperienced  Commu- 
nist admintotrators  and  by  the  open  hoetlUty 
of  many  Commimtota  toward  foreigners  and 
foreign  Inveatments.  Capture  of  the  big 
port  dtlea  baa  been.  In  this  sense,  at  leaat 
ahort-term  llablUtlea  to  tbe  Communists: 
from  Shanghai  about  1.500.000  to  2.000.000 
peraoiu  are  being  moved  into  rural  areaa 
largely  unprepared  to  receive  them.  The 
capture  of  Canton  by  tbe  Communtota, 
which  probably  can  be  achieved  at  nearly 
any  time  the  Communists  wish,  will  add  an- 
other administrative  monstrosity — milllooa 
of  people  strong — to  their  problems. 

It  to  probably  fair  to  aay  that  dlsap(>olnt- 
ment  and  dtoaattofactlon  with  Communist 
rule  to  Incraaalug  alowly  In  Communtot 
China. 

Non-Communtot  China  la  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  any  one  man  or  group.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  remains  the  dominant  figure,  with 
Formosa  clearly  under  hto  control,  and  with 
his  greateat  aasets.  the  Natlonaltot  treasury, 
a  pretty  good  American-trained  air  force, 
which  has  been  little  lised.  and  the  Natlonal- 
tot Navy,  blockading  Communist  porta  with 
destroyer  escorts  and  smaller  craft. 

Chiang's  lafiuencc  stUl  extends  well  be- 
yond Formosa,  but  on  the  mainland  that 
Influence  is  tenuous  In  many  areaa  and  there 
are  three  or  four  other  leaders  of  restotance 
of  some  Importance. 

In  the  scuth  and  southwestern  areaa.  Act- 
lug   President   LI   Tsung-)en   of   Nationalist 
Chin<«.  acting  In  conalderably  closer  coopera- 
'1  Chiang  than  be  did  a  few  months 
.^  a  Gen.  Pal  Chung-shl.  defender  of 

Canton,  aa  one  of  hto  principal  generals,  su- 
pervUaa  a  large  area. 

Gen  Lu  Han.  governor  of  strategically  Im- 
portant Yunnan  Province,  bordering  Burma 
and  French  Indochina,  has  Qlrted  with  the 
Ci'inmunuts.  but  now  aecma  to  be  bound  to 
the  Nationalist  cause. 

The  Moalem  war  lord.  Ma  Pufang.  though 
severely  beaten  by  Communtot  forcea  In  re- 
cent engagements,  still  has  some  support  in 
northwest  China,  and  In  Mongolia,  the  Mon- 
gol— Prince  Teh — has  n  looae  allegiance 
from  Kome  antt-Comrauniat  forces. 

Thoae  who  add  up  the  foregoing  facta  into 
hopes  believes  that  It  to  eeaentlal  tbat  wa 
attempt  tc  contain  oommunlam  within 
China,  not  at  the  borders  of  China.  A  mono- 
lithic Comn-  hina  would  aurely  mean. 
sooner  or  h>.  advance  of  communism 
Into  eouthwoei  Aala.  A  vary  little,  but  wisely 
dtotrlbuted  and  eanfuOy  aupervlsecl  aid— not 
exdtislvely  or  naceeHurlly  to  Chiang  or  the 
Natlorallat  Government  but  to  aelected  antl. 
CoauBuntot  group*  might  greatly  strength- 
en the  defensive  capablUtlea  of  the  areaa  still 
not  under  Co:un'.unlst  control. 

There  would  be  no  attempt  to  reconquer 
Communtot-held  araaa  by  military  means — 
althouich  anti-Communtot  guerilla  opera- 
tions aalgbt  be  encomagad:  the  t>aalc  mUl- 
%mrf  pottflf  votild  ba  dafenalve  coa;,ainment. 
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oeC  offenatva  eooqncat.     But  tbe 
CMaa'a  aga-<i<d  economic  probk 
Incnaiad    by    the    navid 
It  to  bcped.  help  to  break  down 
eoQtrol  and  Inrreaai 

Tbo—  wbo  bold  theaa  bopas  point  out  that 
tbat  natkaiAItot  falltna  In  China  stemmed 
from  an  admlnistrattva  and  economic  deba- 
cle, which  in^titfn  brought  about  a  military 
debacle  Perhaps  thto  same  procesa — and 
here  tbe  planners  are  groping  Into  the  elotuto 
or  wtohftil  thinking — can  Itting  about  dtaln- 
terratlon  and  dieaolutlon  In  Commtinlst 
China 

Thto  to.  of  coorae.  a  fond  and  qtrte  paeatbly 
a  fallacious  hope,  but  the  fact  that  It  exlsu 
at  all  seema  to  Indicate  tbat  we  are  slcw!y 
groping  toward  our  greatest  need — a  China 
policy. 


■na  VTOBT  ov  amaica's  rsMiB  BAJTrra  TBXSTxa 


Barter  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

or  vtaciKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  October  3.  194S 

Mr.  PUGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxccKD.  I  include  an  article  featured  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  "Made  in 
America. '  monthly  magazine,  by  Hub- 
bard K  Hinde  in. 

Barter  Theater  is  the  work  of  Robert 
Porterfleld.  It  was  torn  of  necessity.  In 
1933  when  bread  lines  were  the  daily 
routine  of  millions,  those  of  the  stage  had 
not  escaped.  Economic  conditions  had 
sCeeted  actors  earlier  and  more  acutely 
than  other  groups.  Those  who  attended 
the  theater  for  cultural,  recreational,  and 
aesthetic  jjurjxjses  were  unable  to  do  so 
l)ecause  of  inadequate  funds.  Hence, 
widespread  unemploiTnent  of  actors. 

Robert  Porterfiekl.  a  product  of  the 
Virginia  highlands,  is  a  distinguished  son 
of  a  distingtiished  family.  His  ancestors 
were  irfoneers  In  western  Virginia  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  He  is  typical  of  the 
mountain  people. 

With  Inlierent  resourcefulness  he  came 
forward  with  an  idea:  a  plan  to  take  from 
the  sidewalks  of  New  York  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  some  of  those  who  had 
heretofore  earned  a  living  on  the  stage, 
and  establish  a  theater.  Adniission 
would  be  available  by  presenting  at  the 
box  office  some  farm  product  which 
could  be  used  for  subsistence  and  sale. 
Barter  wa$  the  means  of  maintenance. 
Tiie  institution  l)ecame  known  as  the 
Barter  Theater.  It  grew  from  its  incep- 
tion. 

Today,  by  legt^^Iative  act.  it  is  the  State 
theater.  Annual  appropriations  are 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia to  assist  in  making  available  to  the 
oommunities  of  the  State  a  recognized 
cultural  need  The  idea  has  «pread.  A 
resolution  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man J.  K.  jAvrrs  Ir  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  national  theater,  pat- 
terned after  the  Barter  Theater  plan. 

Mr.  Porterfield  has  offered  his  plan 
to  the  National  Park  Service  for  after- 
dark  entertainment  of  the  millions  of 
▼Mtors  to  the  naticna'  parks. 

Ttie  article  ftjllcws; 


(By  Htibbard  K.  Hisde  III) 
In  tba  blcakOT  dajra  <tf  ttia 
1883 — when  Broadway,  the  arstwbUa  borne  ci 
aU  good  actors,  was  filled  to  Ofvarflowing  wltn 
job  bunten  and  bad  little  or  no  Jobs  to  oAer. 
ooe  Robart  Portarftokt,  who  blaaaclf  waa  o«m 
of  the  lucky  ooae — ba  waa  working — toonng 
with  Walter  Ilimpd—  hail  a  bralnatonn. 
All  on  tbe  strength  of  an  Idea,  be  took  92 
out-of-work  actors,  and  bended  borne. 

Home  araa  Abingdon,  the  oeart  of  the  hlgh- 
Laiida  cf  Vuglnia.  a  Utile  town  about  CCO 
mUaa  from  Broadway  i  bright  llghta.  Tba 
Idea  waa  to  bring  tbe  stage  u>  th«  people  in 
the  form  of  a  rtgfcmal  tbaatar.  Thto  was 
something  new— almost  radical  in  thoae 
days.  Broadway  actors  and  organised  com- 
panies had  toured  the  country  before.  But 
never  had  there  been  a  company  of  Broadway 
profession  all  resident  in  Has  bintarland. 
Thto  bold  step  was  taken  becauaa  Bob  Portcr- 
iteld  firmly  taaHevad  that  the  theater  has  a 
place  In  the  everyday  life  of  every  cfMomu- 
Ity.  that  It  brings  emotional  «p«laBee  that 
enriches  the  Uvea  of  the  lirtiabHants  oT  the 
community,  and  that  that  community  or 
region  will  support  "good  theater. ' 

Barter,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  to 
"ezcbanga.**  give  and  take.  Barter,  in  tba 
tbaaUieai  sense,  to  WKUch  tba  same:  it  to 
tinging  'good  tbsaUr^  to  the  paopla  and  tn 
ttun.  taking  from  tbeaa  tbe  aasaraacs  tbat 
good  theater  haa  a  definite  ptaee  In  com- 
munity life.  It  was  on  thto  premlae  that 
the  Bauter  Theater  was  founded — the  peo- 
ple In  and  anmad  Ataingtan  bad  food;  Bob 
BorterfieM  aad  Ms  aan^iany  did  nol.  But 
they  had  the  wherewithal  and  the 
bow  to  put  on  plars.  so  an  exchange 
made.  The  audience  bought  tbetr  tickets 
with  produce,  in  the  manner  of  fN>od  oid- 
tashioned  barter.  That  first  season  tba 
Barter  Theater  produced  seven  plays  and 
counted  their  receipts  at  the  end  of  the 
to  the  amctmt  ot  a  barrel  at  j/My 
§416.  And  the  actors  srare  well  repaid 
for  their  continuous  work — perfonateg  In 
(me  play  while  rehearslug  the  next;  waidi- 
!fvg  the  paint  c9  their  one  and  only  set  and 
rapalBtIng  It  in  preparation  for  the  next 
imM—iiMi  In  ptaysleal  stscsigtb  they 
gained  aa  aggregate  at  300  pixmds  oC  the 
good  goods  at  Abbsgdon. 

That  was  16  years  sgo.  Ttxtoy  Tlie  Baiter 
Theater  operates  with  a  company  of  over  60 
people.  It  to  a  year-nxmd  repertory  com- 
pany which  tours  Virginia  and  the  Sotrtb- 
cMtem  States.  Three  complete  eompanies 
piayad  in  a  States  la  IMB-M.  Barter  counts 
fiff <g  Its  attmial  saeb  v^-known  stage, 
screoi.  and  radio  actors  as  Gregory  V^A, 
Hume  Cronyx.  Katharine  Raft.  Jeffrey  Lynn, 
Charles  Korvln.  William  Prince.  Frank  Latl- 
mor«,  and  Patricia  Real.  With  Its  presenta- 
tion of  Hamlet  In  the  summer  of  1948.  Barter 
established  Its  two  hundredth  repertory. 

Barter  to  a  professional  company,  wcrktng 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  tbe  lletrcpoll- 
Un  Opera.  Many  of  the  actors  rrtiearse  dur- 
ing the  day  for  one  production  while  playing 
performances  of  another  at  night.  Because 
of  thto  highly  pntfesslonal  standard.  Barter 
has  cosBlBtenUy  staged  productions  tbat  are 
supeftoc. 

Bob  Porterfleld  has  the  knac±  of  appeal- 
ing to  people:  he  ts  a  superior  showman 
himself.  He  has  even  managed  to  pay  roy- 
alties in  Virginia  hams  which  are  fanKius 
tlie  world  over.  Several  years  ago  a  brood 
sow  was  brcught  to  the  b<»  ofBce  aa  barter. 
Before  his  htingry  actors  cotild  get  to  ter 
Bob  had  carried  her  off  to  his  father's  farm 
near  Abingdon,  where  she  was  bred  to  begin 
a  long  Une  of  Barter  frigs.  Her  descendants 
have  graced  the  taUas  of  such  noteworthy 
playwrights  as  Eugene  O'Neill,  Thornton 
WUder.  and  Noel  CowanL  Vegetarian  Ber- 
nard Shaw  cotildnt  t)e  tempted.  Bob  Por- 
terfleld. rot  to  be  datinted.  sent  him  two 
crates  of  spinach,  which  he  aeeept*:d. 


Tbe  best  kzmwn  of  tbe  Barter  companies — 
tba  BaoUet  company — ^left  the  'States  tlito 
Jan*  for  Dmwark.  where  they  had  been  In- 
vited by  ttie  Dsmteb  Drama  Ptattral  to  pre- 
sent Hamlet  at  Bslnore.  Hamlet's  castle. 
After  leaving  Deo  mark,  tba  eompsny  has 
completed  a  very  stMceaafUl  tour,  during 
wblcb  time  tbey  played  for  tbe  occupation 
forcea  in  Germany. 

In  tbe  States  thto  simuner  one  company 
to  dosing  Its  summer  repertory  at  home. 
anotbar  bas  estabitohed  a  new 
botne  at  Lursy,  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Vtegtola.  and  has  bad  a  hlgbly  re- 
sponslva  scaaon:  and  tbe  third  road  company 
bas  been  traveling  hundreds  of  oommtmlties 
tbrou^iotit  tbe  Soutbaaatam  Btatss.  Their 
«-lnter  tour  wUl  Include  Kenttieky.  Indiana. 
Ohio,  minoto.  Wtoeoostn.  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Vlarida.  Texas. 
Feamsylvanla.  Mwyland.  VIrgtota.  and 
Virginia. 

Ba.-ter  makes  thto  offer:  If  fou  beloiig  t»  or 
know  ct  aay  organisatkm  in  yoor  coaiMaity 
that  ml^it  be  intcrasted  tn  apnaaorlng  aa 
appearance  of  tbe  Barter  players,  wrtta  Bar- 
ter Theater.  Abingdon.  Va.,  for  infer  matloa. 
Take  It  from  one  who  knowa.  year  bumbta 
editor,  you  will  never  regret  bavlag  one  of 
Bob  Portcrfteid'a  oompanlss  frmte  your  eoas- 
munlty.  wbetber  it  be  large  or  small. 


Gea.  Jacab  L.  Devcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F  UND 

or  fWrnSBfLVAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <^  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  i.  1949 

Mr.  LIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rscoao, 
I  wish  to  include  the  introductory  re- 
marks of  Mr.  J.  William  Stair,  of  York. 
Pa.,  on  the  occasiOD  of  presenting  Gen. 
Jacob  L.  Devers  to  the  audience  MMB- 
bled  in  front  of  the  new  high  scbeol. 
named  In  honor  of  General  Devers.  and 
the  address  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished goieral  on  Stmday.  September 
25,  1949: 


— «"— «  or  J.  mxLMJtM  rraa  iw  raa 
•ocnoN  or  aawat.  Bavxaa 

Members  of  tbe  York  School  Board. 
tinguisbed  guests,  ladiea  and  gentlemes.  wa 
are  hnrc  today  to  pay  honor  to  a  native  son 
of  York — and  to  commemorate  hto  name. 

In  200  years  of  htotory.  York  Cotmty  has 
produced  no  man  of  eqtnd  attainments- 
Do  name  which  to  more  widely  known. 

Jfct  only  In  our  own  country  do  mHUosia 
of  men  know  at  him  and  hto  work — btit  in 
many  foreign  lands  hto  serviec  to  mankind. 
in  a  p«1od  of  greatest  emergency,  to  simi- 
larly renowned. 

In  i>aying  him  honor  In  thto  ccseiaany 
today,  tbe  commtinity  to  tlierafore,  not  only 
extnrsslng  its  own  gratitude,  but  In  a  sense 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  numy  villages, 
tosma.  and  dtlas  througbotit  the  world. 

ToKk  Couny  In  tbe  past  bas  not  been  wtth- 
oot  men  who  have  dlstlnguisbad  tbemaelaea 
beyond  the  llmlU  of  tbatr  own  oammiuiity. 

In  tba  earliest  period  of  Utter  national 
emergency  more  than  IM  years  sgo.  tbia 
community  provided  a  military  man  in  wboa 
Gen.  George  Wa^lngton  placed  tbe  great- 
est tnmt.  That  aaan  was  CoL  Tbomaa  Hart- 
ley wbo  served  so  wcU  in  tba  Bevolutlaoary 
War  which  guaranteed  us  tbe  rigbt  to  csist* 
ence  as  an  independent,  democratic  Matlon. 

In  the  years  ticce  then,  many  residents  o* 
York  and  York  County  have  made  major 
contrlbutlaos  in  a  great  number  of  fields. 
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IB  tb*  rvalm  ot  Uv,  J*r«nU«b  SuUlran 
BUdt.  of  York.  9kUm«  Olitiwtlon  m  AttonMy 
Onmrni  of  Um  ll&:lt*tf  tUMm  tfurlnc  tto«  ad- 
ministration  of  Prasklcct  BucImumui 

In  the  a«ld  of  adano*.  MOfu  r»tu  Smith 
raoalvvd  naUocal  awarda  trr  hia  outauuul- 
Ing  work  In  ch— utry.  and  «m  banorad 
With  Um  oMo*  of  provoat  of  the  UnUaralty 
of  P«fUMylv«nla. 

Tb«  work  of  the  aclcaUat.  P.  V  M«Uh«l- 
Mar  off  ■Mkowar.  in  th«  field  ol  cntoakotegy. 
taM  tiM  taWBdatton  for  tha  world-faaous 
••UMBtokiflcal  oollaction  at  Barrard  CoUafe. 

I«  MMdiclca.  Dr.  Oaorfa  B.  Hoitaappla  wUl 
(oravac  be  known  bacauaa  of  hu  diacovery 
of  Um  tbarapautte  vaiua  of  pure  iiajgwi  in 
tba  tuattm  off  jwaiiMnrta  aiid 


I  Oavia  U  nation- 
•My  known  aa  the  bulMar  aff  tba  firat  auc- 
eanful  ocal-burnlng  toeoaiottva  In  1831. 
wbtch  mAdc  poaalUa  our  pr«a«nt-day  pwat 
network  of  railway  tranaportaUon. 

In  the  field  of  literature  and  drama,  the 
off  JokA  Luther  Long  of  Hanover  will 
■■■■liiu  J  aa  the  author  of  th« 
book    later  to  become  the  opera, 
Butterfly. 

Tbe  late  Wtnfred  T  Root  achieved  a  high 
pmtittom  M  tlM  flald  of  early  Amarlcan  hia- 
tmy  thintti  bla  raaaarch  and  publtohed  taxt 
books  while  in  the  capMctty  of  profaaaor  of 
htatory  at  the  Untrersttiea  of  Wtoeonata  and 
Iowa. 

Tba  InduaU  al  fana  of  York  waa  carried 
througbout  the  States  of  the  Union  through 
tha  names  of  A.  B  ^arquhar.  S  Morgan 
Smith,  and  Tbowaa  Shipley 

What  ia  today  algnlBcant  in  the  acbicTe- 
menu  of  tbcae  Torli  ami  York  County  men 
ia  that  the  foundation  of  their  succeaa  was 
laid  In  a  public -school  aystcm  providing 
equal  opportunltlaa  for  all. 

Their  fame  was  iargely  regional. 
In  contrast,  tha  nan  whoac  name  we  are 
to  eowmairorate  today  in  this  new  cleman- 
tary  school,  served  net  only  his  own  country. 
Bvt  other  rotm tries  as  well 

Bis  achlc-ements  were  In  a  world  the- 
ater—with  tba  freedom  of  tbe  world  greatly 
dapandlag  on   his  succaas  and  that  of  his 


Tha  role  be  played  In  World  War  II  u 
wall  known  Ula  accompliahmenta  need  no 
furihar  alaboratUm  here.  He  hiu  placad  tha 
vocM — and  us — deeply  in  his  debt 

It  la  therefore  a  pleasure  to  have  him 
coca  afaln  In  our  midat.  and  an  honor  for 
■w  %m  praaarit  htm  to  you  now  aa  the  eom- 
off  Iha  UBttad  States  Army  Ground 
0«M.  Jaeob  L.  Davara. 


jscoa  L. 

It  la  with  graat  prlda  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
itlity  that  I  speak  here  today  at  thU  cere- 
mony dedicating  the  achool  to  which  you 
have  choacn  to  give  my  name. 

This  naw  bvUdtng  wUl  add  another  to  tha 
many  atroeturaa  narking  York  as  a  civlc- 
■iDded.  forward-lofjklng  ctimmunlty  It 
furtiier  evidence  that  thia  city  is  deeply 
cloux  uf  iu  rcspoiuibility  to  equip  Its 
yovth  with  the  mcral  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  oonfuaad 
age 

Thla  modern  plant  will  bring  to  present 
and  future  gsnerationa  of  children  many  ad- 
vantagea  vbicb  we  adulu  did  not  have. 
Th«w  vin  ba  uapla  claaaroom  space,  properly 
haatatf.  Ilghtad.  aad  vantllatad  There  will 
be  an  Ideal  auditorium  f(jr  programs  and 
apectal  aaar class.  There  will  be  athletic  fa- 
ctllttea  supartor  In  many  ways  to  those  hera- 
tofora  available. 

I  can  recall  the  day  wb«n  I.  aa  a  boy.  Ilvad 
but  a  ftw  Uoeka  froaa  hata  and  attended  tba 
Behool.  which  although  than  eoa> 
^ulta   adequate,    baa   aince 
»d  and  cbsotete,  accorr"    ^  '    pr 


Tbe  achool  then  offered  no  athletic  facili- 
tlea.  but  we  boys  In  the  neighborhood  felt 
that  the  old  quarry,  on  the  site  of  which  this 
building  now  rises,  waa  a  better  gymnaaium 
than  money  could  buy.  Here  we  awam  in 
the  summer,  oblivious  to  the  awful  dangers 
of  water  pollution.  Here  the  perfect  winter 
sport  was  skating — we  never  dreamed  that 
one  day  a  splendid  gymnasium  would  rise 
from  tha  murky  deptha  off  our  natural  play- 
ground. 

To  round  out  and  dlveralfy  otir  athletic 
program  an  older  boy  in  the  neighborhood, 
■varett  WlUiamaon.  took  the  lead  in  organ- 
ialng  what  waa  called  the  Park  Street  Ath- 
letic Aaaoclatlon.  He  coached  us  In  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  track— every  sport  we 
have  today. 

The  advantage  that  our  achool  lacked 
then  In  plant  and  facilities  were  largely  com- 
pensated (or  by  the  counael  and  guidance  of 
the  older  people,  and  the  superior  instruction 
we  received  from  otir  aplendid  teachers. 

Of  my  own  school  teachers.  I  am  very  happy 
that  aeveral  wh  i  still  live  in  the  community— 
Mlaa  Minam  Morehead.  Idias  Ruth  Doraey. 
kffrs.  Mary  Stelg  Strlckler  Miss  Anna  Wellen- 
slek.  and  Miaa  Hettie  Rupp— are  here  today 
It  ia  a  great  tribute  to  the  achool  teachers 
of  York  and  it  muat  be  a  great  soxirce  of  aatla- 
factton  to  thoae  preaent.  that  hundreda  of 
their  sttMlenta  bava  gone  on  to  achieve  suc- 
ceaa In  their  choaan  careers. 

My  claasmates  of  the  class  o?  1903.  moat 
of  whom  are  here  today,  and  moet  of  whom 
still  live  in  York,  all  have.  In  their  individual 
ways,  built  successful  careers  on  the  founda- 
tion of  their  elementary  schooling. 

As  I  look  today  on  the  framework  which 
ia  ruing  here  I  see  much  more  than  a  ma- 
terial creation  oi  brick,  stone,  and  mortar 
I  —•  ven  more  than  hooka  and  blackboards 
aad  clasarooms.  I  see  a  aymbol  of  an  Ameri- 
ean  institution — an  Institution  which  holds 
the  power  to  preserve  that  faith  In  the  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
baa  been  noin-tshed  and  ha;,  grown. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  once  said 
that  no  better  means  cuuld  be  devised  for 
the  preaarvatlon  of  freedom  and  happineas 
than  tbe  eatabliahment  of  a  system  of  free 
public  achoola.  Thanks  to  the  wladom  of 
our  early  leaders  who  acted  on  thU  principle 
we  have  for  many  years  had  a  free  syatem 
o'  public  education  leading  in  a  direct  chain 
from  the  primary  gradaa  to  the  university. 

More  racently  we  >jave  be^un  to  extend 
tba  application  of  that  principle  by  con- 
centrating on  the  eatabliahment  of  more  and 
better  unlversltlea.  As  a  result,  the  higher 
dagraa.  ooce  a  rarity,  has  become  as  familiar 
aa  tha  hlgh-achool  diploma  a  century  ago. 
Higher  education  Is  a  fine  thing  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Yet  we  must 
not  neglect  that  highly  Important  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  educatton.  the  elementary 
school.  "As  the  twig  u  bent  so  the  tree  U 
inclined." 

The  things  we  learn  or  fall  to  learn  In  the 
primary  grades  often  asert  a  powerful  In- 
fluence on  oiu"  futures. 

In  my  own  case.  I  have  always  been  aape- 
ctally  grateful  for  the  splendid  elementary 
instruction  I  received  In  arithmetic  and  my 
later  schooUng  In  high-school  mathematics 
under  Mr.  Welaer  Zeigler  and  Miaa  Anna 
Welienslek.  It  enabled  me  to  achieve  a  good 
record  in  mathematica  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy and.  later.  I  became  an  Instructor  there 
in  that  subject. 

I  speak  here  today  primarily  as  an  Army 
oCilcer.  but  this  in  Itself  qualified  ma  to 
spe«k  With  some  authority  aa  an  educator. 
Though  it  may  not  he  generally  known,  the 
Army  ia  the  largeat  single  educational  irxsti- 
tutlon  in  America  lu  educational  activities 
are  many  and  varied:  they  pervade  tbe  en- 
tire structure  o'  Army  operations. 

From  tha  tlma  tha  racrult  enllsu  until  he 
raoMvea  hla  dtacharga  from  the  service  he  Is 
aagatvH  In  the  leArntng  procees.  either  by 
raoalvtng   fonaaX   schuullug.    by    day-to-day 


training,  or  by  acting  as  a  leader-Instructor. 
Imparting  his  knowladga  to  others. 

One  phase  of  tha  Army  education  system 
Is  basic  military  training.  Ivery  recruit 
without  previoua  military  training,  upon  en- 
termg  the  Army,  goea  through  a  14-week 
training  courae  at  one  of  our  training  divi- 
sions. These  divisions  have  permanent  In- 
structors and  are  run  not  unlike  other  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

Of  necessity,  the  Army  also  conducts 
schools  in  the  three  R's  for  thoae  men  taken 
into  the  service  who  have  less  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  fifth-grade  education.  While  we 
have  no  Intention  of  competing  with  civilian 
education  It  is  necessary  In  such  cases  to 
raise  the  level  of  education  to  a  point  where 
the  Individual  can  absorb  basic  military 
training.  The  Army  also  offers  a  compre- 
hensive prof^ram  of  off-duty  education  for 
thoae  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  further 
schooling  beyond  that  acquired  before  en- 
tering the  service. 

In  the  field  of  military  education,  the  Army 
school  system  forms  the  backbone  of  all 
training.  We  have  29  schools  which  con- 
ducted 360  courses,  from  which  more  than 
80.000  students  were  graduated  In  the  laat 
fiscal  year.  The  Army  school  system  is  so 
organised  that  each  officer  takes  auccesslve 
coursea  at  different  schools,  each  cotirae  at  a 
progreaslvely  higher  level  of  in.structlon  to 
qualify  him  for  a  more  rc«ponalble  Job. 

The  officer  career  system  is  so  designed  that 
most  Army  officers  will  spend  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  their  time  In  school.  It  will  prob- 
ably aurpriae  many  of  you  to  learn  that  the 
average  Army  officer  apends  as  much  time 
In  school  pursuing  studies  on  the  graduate 
level,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.  D  in  a  civil- 
ian   university. 

Army  education  has  been  accompanied  by 
extensive  research  Wa  have  pioneered  In 
the  adomion  of  some  teaching  methods 
which  have  proven  useful  In  the  realm  of 
civilian  education. 

For  example,  tbe  Army  has  been  first  In 
tbe  use  of  educational  aids  such  as  mock-upa. 
small-scale  models,  and  training  films.  Aa 
many  of  you  know,  the  motion-picture  film 
has  now  received  widespread  adoption  in 
many  of  our  elementary  and  aecondary 
achoola.  and  colleges  aa  well. 

The  Army  was  the  first  to  use  a  simplified 
method  of  language  Instruction  whereby  the 
student  gaiiu  a  speaking  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languagca  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  conventional  methods.  ThU  ays- 
tem  hA.n  since  been  adopted  by  many  of  our 
civilian  achools. 

The  Army  pioneered  also  In  a  practical 
method  of  teaching,  in  which  theoretical  In- 
struction U  alwaya  followed  by  a  demonstra- 
tion and  then  by  having  the  student  perform 
the  operation. 

This  principle  of  teaching  was  used  on  a 
large  scale  tc  train  factory  workers  lor  the 
multitude  of  Jobs  performed  in  producing 
the  weapons  and  equlptnent  used  In  the  last 
war. 

On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  Army  has  also  ben- 
eftte-  materially  from  the  findings  of  civil- 
ian educators;  many  of  their  methods  are 
now  uaed  In  the  Army  schools. 

Many  of  our  people  do  not  realize  that 
while  the  armed  forces  are  charged  with  the 
reaponstbtlity  for  sectirlty.  security  Is  equal- 
ly dependent  on  factors  bejond  the  control 
of  the  military  We  In  the  Army  have  given 
aerloua  thought  to  the  Importance  of  educa- 
tion to  tbe  national  welfare.  A  high  level 
of  genaral  education  throughout  the  Natloo 
Is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  essentials  to  a  con- 
prehenslva  Integrated  program  of  national 
aecurlty 

Civilian  education  Is  of  Immediate  Inter- 
eat  to  the  Army  in  that  an  Individual's  abil- 
ity to  absorb  military  training  la  largely 
dapdBBant  on  the  level  of  schooling  he  has 
atlalaHL  Thus  where  civilian  education  haa 
failed  we  have  found  it  necsasary  to  equip 
tha  recruit   with   tiie   mitttwuif   knowladga 
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to  absorb  the  bare  eseentlals  of 
military  instruction. 

Moreover,  the  IndlYldual's  potential  value 
as  a  soldier  is  directly  proportional  to  his 
educational  level  His  ability  to  rise  and  as- 
sume position*  at  leadership  raapoostblllty 
or  technical  proficiency  are  dependent  to  a 
high  degree  upon  the  level  of  education  he 
has  achieved. 

Ptuthermore.  as  a  Nation,  we  depend  on 
trained  scientists  and  technicians  to  main- 
tain the  scientific  and  industrial  preemi- 
nence so  essential  in  modern  warfare. 

But  of  even  greater  Importance  Is  the  in- 
fluence of  civilian  schooling  on  the  charac- 
ter and  baalc  attitudes  of  tbe  Individual. 
Three  major  forces — the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  churcb — predominate  in  their  influ- 
ence over^  the  indlvldua".  While  character 
training  was  obce  largely  the  product  of  the 
home,  with  religion  also  exerting  a  strong  In- 
SlMDce,  the  schools  have  more  recently  as- 
sumed increasing  responsibility  (or  this 
;  unction. 

Tha  relation  ot  character  development  to 
our  national  strength  may  not  be  readily 
apparent.  But  when  we  probe  the  Inner 
structure  of  democracy  itself  we  discover 
that  true  democracy  springs  from  a  wide- 
spread sense  of  aodal  responsibility  among 
the  people.  Knowledge  must  not  be  re- 
gardad  by  tbe  Individual  solely  as  a  tool  (or 
his  own  advancement.  A  self-serving  Intel- 
ligence alone  is  not  tbe  aim  off  education  In 
a  democracy.  Intelligence  must  be  coupled 
with  tbe  developmoit  of  character  and 
Ideals. 

Character  will  perfaapa  be  shaped  in  the 
sehoola  as  much  by  the  studenrs  ccmstant 
aaoetatlon  with  his  Instructors  as  by  formal 
Instruction.  Hor  thia  reaaon  It  la  tauparatlve 
that  among  our  teachers  the  htghaat  type  of 
moral  and  ethical  standards  be  maintained. 
I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  ethical  and 
moral  standards  of  tba  teachers  of  this  com- 
munity have  always  been  of  tbe  highest. 

Prom  my  own  experience,  let  me  add  that 
the  Army  regards  character  as  the  most  essen- 
tial quallficatldn  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  good 
leader.  By  example  In  close  daily  associa- 
tion our  leaders  develop  in  the  soldier  a  high 
type  of  character  which  is  essential  to  his 
value  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen. 

In  the  school,  character  can  be  developed 
no  Icaa  by  organised  athletics,  the  valtie 
of  which  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  tbe 
splendid  plant  now  being  erected  here. 

On  tbe  playing  field  the  boy  or  f  irl  learns 
the  principles  of  sportsmanship  and  coopera- 
tion. Sports  and  other  activities  that  put 
tbe  student  in  first- bsicd  contact  with  so- 
cial facU.  make  them  face  the  problama  of 
working  tof^etber  and  stimulate  thete  beat 
moral  reactions.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
ooaa  said  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was 
won  on  the  pUylng  fields  off  Ktcn."  When 
faced  with  the  final  test,  character  wlU 
triumph. 

Our  greatest  potential  national  strength 
Is  realized  through  an  luliwad  public  opin- 
ion and  a  universal  understanding  of  the 
duties  and  reapocaibllittes.  aa  well  as  the 
baaaflts.  of  citizenship  In  a  democracy.  The 
sdiool  is  the  institution  most  responeible  for 
teaching  our  youth  what  democracy  Is  and 
how  it  (unctions. 

There  can  ba  no  lasting  peace  In  the  world 
until  there  is  a  universal  adoptloo  off  •  Cfom- 
■M»  faith.  That  faith  muat  ooabody  more 
than  rf  .ore  than  political  ideology. 

That  fa.  .-t  stem  from  a  (andaBaental 

retard  (or  those  ethical  and  moral  precepts 
which  insure  <he  rights  c€  man  and  bis  (el- 
low  man.  It  k  a  (aith  in  a  way  off  life.  It 
gtvaa  atrength  and  dctcrminaUon  which 
slams  Brom  the  oooTtekkm  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  ia  the  good  way. 

We  ha>e  that  faith  in  Anmertfa  UxUy.  Our 
achoola  must  oourish  and  invigorate  It.  giv- 
ing strength  to  this  Ration  as  we  strive  for 
world-wide  realization  of  that  faith  and  tbe 
promlae  of  a  world-wide  peace. 


AwJytu  of  H.  It  (189 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  CKLAHOlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1949 

Mr.  STIGLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  6189.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  commutation  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  fulfilling  var- 
ious treaties  with  the  Choctaw  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Although  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  quite  simple  to  one  familiar 
with  Indian  affairs,  its  meaning  might 
be  ob.<:cure  to  many  not  so  informed. 
The  welter  of  treaties,  laws,  administra- 
tive decisions,  and  interpretations  that 
have  developed  through  the  years  in  con- 
nection with  these  matters  makes  it  most 
difficult  for  the  average  man  or  woman 
to  understand  legislation  such  as  I  now 
propo.se.  That  is  why  an  analysis  of  this 
bill  would  appear  to  be  very  much  In 
order  at  this  time. 

Our  Government  has.  for  years,  said 
that  its  purpw^e  in  all  its  dealings  with 
the  American  Indians  was  their  ultimate 
emancipation  and  freedom  from  restric- 
tions and  controls.  This  bill  Is  another 
step  in  that  direction  so  far  as  the  Choc- 
taw people  are  concerned.  The  Choc- 
taws  are  a  great  race  of  people,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  they  have  made 
great  progress.  It  remains  now  for  our 
Government  to  recognize  this  accom- 
plishment and  bring  up  to  date  its  rela- 
tionships with  the  tribe. 

By  way  of  explanation  I  will  develop 
briefly  some  of  the  history  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  bill.  In  some  of  the 
treaties  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  there 
are  sections  pro\iding  for  the  granting 
of  certain  annual  payments  of  money 
to  the  Choctaw  Nation  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Article  2  of  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 16,  1805.  and  article  13  of  the 
treaty  of  June  22.  1855.  provided  a  per- 
manent annuity  of  $3,000.  Article  13. 
treaty  of  October  18. 1820.  and  article  13. 
treaty  of  June  21,  1855.  provided  an  an- 
nuity of  $600  for  the  support  of  light 
horsemen.  Article  6.  treaty  of  October 
18,  1820:  article  9.  treaty  of  January  20, 
1825;  and  artlcie  13.  treaty  of  June  22. 
1855.  provided  another  $600  annuity  for 
the  support  of  blaclumiths.  Article  2. 
treaty  of  January  20, 1825,  and  article  13. 
treaty  of  June  22.  1855,  provided  an  edu- 
cational annuity  of  $6  000.  And  article 
9,  treaty  of  January  20.  1825.  along  with 
article  13.  treaty  of  June  22.  1855,  pro- 
\ided  an  annuity  of  $320  for  iron  and 
steel.  These  annual  payments  totaled 
S10.520.  and  for  many  years  such  an  item 
has  been  included  in  each  annua:  appro- 
priation for  the  Interior  Department. 

Obviously,  there  was  good  reaison  at 
the  time  for  the  inclusion  of  tbese  articles 
in  the  treaties.  POr  example,  the  money 
for  light  horsemen  was  neoessair  if  the 
tribe  was  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
in  its  then  vast  dcmaio.  At  tbe  same 
time,  these  people  needed  iron  and  steel 
as  well  as  blacksmiths,  so  provision  was 


made  for  an  annual  payment  for  these 
vital  p>irposes. 

But  changing  times  have  changed  the 
needs  of  these  people.  The  procedures 
involved  in  the  making  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  treaty  cbligations  puts  an 
undue  burden  on  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amounts  appropriated 
are  too  small  to  be  of  any  real  benefit 
to  the  Choctaws. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  authorise 
the  commutation  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $10,520  into  a  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation. Thi.^  would  be  done  by  ap- 
plying the  formula  commonly  used  in 
commercial  circles,  tmder  which  the 
amount  required  to  commute  a  perma- 
nent annuity  is  considered  to  be  the 
amount  which  produces  at  an  interest 
rate  of  3  percent  the  total  amount  of  the 
annuity.  The  application  of  this  formula 
in  the  present  Instance  will  require  an 
appropriation  of  $350,666.67. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
lump-sum  appropriation  of  $350,666.67. 
and  provides  that  any  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Since  the  annual  approprlaticris  that 
would  thus  be  commuted  are  a  matter  of 
treaty  obligation.  provl.sIon  Is  made  in 
section  2  of  the  bill  for  securing  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  memtjers  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  to  the  commutation. 
The  uishes  of  the  Indians  would  be  as- 
certained in  a  referendum  election  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  distribute 
per  capita  to  the  enrolled  members  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  or  their  heirs  and 
devisees,  the  lump-sum  appropriation  of 
$350,666  67,  which  would  be  made  if  the 
Indians  consent  to  the  commutation. 
This  provisiMi  would  further  promote 
the  objective  cf  winding  up  as  soon  as 
possible  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  would  be  entirely  In  line  with 
the  policy  already  recognized  as  appro- 
priate by  the  act  of  June  24,  1948 — 
Public  Law  754.  Eightieth  Congress — 
which.  In  providing  for  the  approval  of 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  coal 
and  asphalt  deposits  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  authorized  the 
distribution  per  capita  of  the  tribal 
fimds  of  these  Indians. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  more  than  $20,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  referendum 
required  by  section  2  of  the  bill,  and 
tbe  cost  of  ^xuJcing  the  per  capita  pay- 
ments authorized  by  section  3  of  tbe 
bilL 

If  this  bin  Is  approved,  and  I  most 
earnestly  hcpe  that  it  will  be.  the  ques- 
tion will  be  taken  to  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  They  will  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  express  by  t>anot  their 
support  or  their  opposition,  and  if  they 
concur  and  an  appropriation  therefor 
made  by  Cong  res.*,  the  entire  anMunt  of 
the  $350.Mt.ffl  win  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  f*t  the  Cboctaw  Nation  and  paid 
out  per  capita. 
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I  feel  sure  that  this  would  be  much 
dcatrmble  to  ihe  individual  Choctaw 
than    the    present    firactlce   of 
ttew  token  appropiiatkioc  yemr 
In  and 


FlaJi— Not  a  Livestock  P.o^uct 


Whf  Not  GWc  Far*  Labor  Fiir  Consid- 
cratioa  Ua^r  tiic  Prcseat  Su^ar  Act? 


BxrmsioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  INURRAY 

OS  WVtCCMUM 

TH  THZ  aOOSK  OP  KEPRESENTATIVCJ 
Monday.  October  J.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  news  aiticle  l5 
from  the  CIO  New5.  The  news  article 
■wy  t)tf  morthy.  tAit  what  I  would  like  to 
have  the  CIO  do  is  to  tell  us  why  the 
present  administration  does  not  provide 
an  acceptable  wage  for  farm  labor  when 
the  prf^  v.v  already  provides  for  It 

under  t..*.  Ow^^ar  Act. 

Why  does  the  present  administration 
boast  of  their  interest  in  a  more  satis- 
factory minimum  wage  when  it  provides 
a  25-cert5-per-hour  wage  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  29  cents  per  hour  in  Puerto  Rico. 
and  32  ctrnls  per  hour  in  Louisiana? 

Does  not  and  would  not  the  sugar  ta5te 
Just  %i  sweet  with  a  minimum  wage  of 
00  to  65  cents  per  hour,  as  in  Colorado 
and  California?  Or  72  to  78  cents  in 
Hawaii  as  it  does  in  the  25-  to  32-cenU- 
per>hour  rccioos  provided  by  the  pies- 
eat  adniinistration? 

CBSAP  LABTi*  mXU.  n.ATTO 

narp  oppoattton  to  a  Mil  that  wouid  pro- 
▼Mte  largr-aeal*  farm  operatorB  with  a  Qcxxl 
of  cb«ap  labor  from  Mexico  waa  Tolc«d  last 
week  br  the  CIO. 

Mattao  Cowan.  CIO  legislative  director. 
wrote  to  Cli^lrman  Hakolo  Coolxv  (Demo- 
crat. North  Carolitui,'  of  the  House  Agrlcul- 
tural  CommlttM  that  H.  R.  5557  aud  related 
bills  are  neither  CMentlal  nor  desirable. 

'would  bulwark  the  dtsgracefu! 
ei^.  -.  -  ..  of  agricultural  labor  by  large- 
scale  farm  operators."  Cowan  wrote. 

"Whatvrwr  temporary  arrangements  mny 
hare  bam  aeceesary  during  World  War  II  to 
bulwark  our  agricultural  manpower  supply. 
It  Is  neithar  MBMitlal  nor  desirable  that  Con- 
greas  approve  plana  either  ( 1 1  to  eoottnue 
tta*  wartime  ementenc^  procedures,  or  (2 1  to 
epan  the  floodgates  for  the  admlsaiou  of 
cheap  foretffn  labor.** 

Coder  thoee  procedures,  thousands  of 
Madeaa  peasants  wrre  tirought  into  thu 
oowrtiy  for  jobs  on  factory-type  farms,  at 
wagM  far  lower  then  preralllng  United  States 
stantfarda. 

CoDgrsM  would  do  better  to  lift  the  mini- 
mum wag*  for  farm  workers  and  to  ellmltiate 
abominable  working  aooditioiis  on  tiie  fac- 
tory-type farms.  Ci>wan  said.  BquiUble 
aeUoD  akxif  these  Unee  would  be  a  more 
•oaalraettTe  approach  to  farm  manpower 
probiema.  be  pointed  out. 


stratlon's  farm 
tt  •  huidovner's  program  and 
a  speculator's  program  instead  of  a 
famar's  program.  It  will  not  eren  pro- 
vlda  a  aatiafactory  minimum  wage  when 
It  has  the  law  to  do  so. 


or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

IN  THE  HOtJaX  OF  RJEPRXaKNTAlIVES 

Mondav.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  V/i.^consin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  the  radio  and  news- 
paper comment  about  the  egg  program. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  funds 
tied  up  in  nonlivestock  products  The 
poultry    business    was    a    $  '0.000 

business  in  1J43  and  two  bil..ww  ..u^  the 
farm  return  for  eggs  alone. 

Surt^ly  the  GDvernment  ha-  some  $80.- 
000.000  in  eggs  but  the  egg  producer  has 
not  had  any  subsidy  all  these  years  when 
billions  have  been  dished  out  to  the  non- 
livestock  products.  The  past  fiscal  year 
$1,700,000,000  worth  of  grain  was  ex- 
ported. A  large  percentage  of  these 
wheat  exports  were  gift^  under  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Cotton  exports  In  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $814,000,000,  of  which  a  large  per- 
centage was  a  gift  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Take  a  look  at  flax,  a  crop  with  a  total 
farm  marketing  value  of  le.>s  than  SIOO.- 
000.000  over  the  years.  The  Wa.shington 
Farm  Letter  of  September  24  states: 

Flai-  CCC  has  over  $180,000,000  tied  up  In 
flax  price  support  and  stand  to  lose  half  or 
more  of  it.  barrUig  some  unforeseeable  sen- 
sauc.ial  rise  in  prices  in  the  next  few  years. 

This  year's  crop  is  42,000.C00  bushels.  IX)- 
mestlc  requirements  are  30.000.000  to  35.0CO.- 
000  CCC  may  have  to  add  to  Its  present 
holdlnts.  Ger.etal  plan  Is  to  sit  on  pre.sent 
stocks  and  let  the  1949  crop  move  Only 
bright  spot  In  the  picture  from  CCC  stand- 
point is  that  growers  In  all  but  a  few  coun- 
ties will  have  to  put  Oax  under  loan  or 
purchase  agreement  to  qualify  for  price  sup- 
port this  year  and  next. 

No  acreage  allotments  are  planned  for  1930. 
thoUKh  support  will  be  dropped  to  60  per- 
cent of  parity.  This  meaiu  total  crop  will  be 
eligible  for  support,  and  producers  can  di- 
vert acreage   to  flax   wlthom  penalty. 

Yes,  while  the  champion.«!  of  the  non- 
livestock,  soil-depleting  crops  and  prod- 
ucts have  and  are  now  providing 
special-privilege  legislation  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  districts,  they  are  pro- 
viding that  the  livestock  and  livestock 
products  get  the  short  end  of  the  legisla- 
tive stick.  Bel  ore  they  get  too  exercised 
about  «80  000.000  tied  up  In  eggs,  a  32.- 
000.000  000  crop,  they  should  address 
them.sf>ives  to  the  billions  tied  up  in  cot- 
ton, flax,  and  other  nonlivestock  prod- 
ucts. 

The  amount  of  funds  Invested  In  all 
livestock  products  Is  mlglitir  gmall  when 
one  reallws  that  livestock  mud  Its  prod- 
ucts provides  much  over  half  the  national 
farm.  food,  and  fiber  needs.  The  small 
amount  invested  in  livestock  product.s 
wouid  k>e  sero.  if  the  livestock  products 
had  had  anywhere  equal  purchase  con- 
sideration in  the  use  of  section  32  funds, 
and  gifts  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
livestock  Industry  provides  the  great 
ever-normal  granary  that  our  country 
has  ever  experienced.  So  long  as  we 
import  over  1100.000.000  worth  of  beef 


and  cattle,  and  pay  out  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  to  subsidize  and  gi\c  away 
soil-depleting  crops  like  cotton  and  other 
soil-depleting  crops,  just  so  long  will  we 
have  an  upside-down  agricultural  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Po.  t  is  additional  evidence  of  the 
relatively  small  amounts  invested  in  live- 
stock and  Us  products: 
aa  Huifnazo  milmon  dollab  loss  acuf  poa 

UWIfED      STATES      ON       l»4S-4»       rOOD       FBiCE 


The  Government  estimated  yesterday  that 
It  lost  9600.000.000  supporting  the  prices  of 
farm  food  ar:d  fiber  products  durlrg  the  year 
ending  last  June  30. 

That  amounts  to  about  S4  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  published 
the  estimate  In  Its  annual  financial  report. 
The  agency  supplies  funds  for  the  price- 
support  program  which  Is  administered  by 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

The  report  showed  that  the  big  losses  dur- 
ing the  1949  flscnl  year  wiped  out  all  of  the 
huge  postwar  price-support  fund  and  put  It 
•  170.000.000  in  the  red  The  fund  originally 
totaled  SSOO.OOO.OOO  and  only  $71,000,000  had 
been  spent  up  to  the  start  of  the  1949  fiscal 
year. 

Congress  will  be  asked  later  to  nake  up 
the  dlfTerence. 

The  report  disclosed  that  the  Oovemnient 
during  fiscal  1949  lost  $254,000,000  In  actual 
caah  in  carrying  out  price  supports.  The 
rest  was  an  "inventory  loss"  representing  the 
amount  that  will  t>e  lost  when  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  disposes  of  the  huge  stocks 
of  commodities  held  under  loan  programs 
or  In  warehouses. 

As  far  aa  actual  losses  were  concerned, 
potatoes  topped  the  list  with  a  $203,886,000 
expendltiue.  Another  $23,000,000  was  lost 
on  peanut  supports. 

In  inventory  losses  the  Corporation  esti- 
mated that  30  cents  a  bushel  on  corn  and 
$8.33  a  bale  on  cotton  would  be  lost  during 
fiscal  1949.  That  would  amount  to  $99,000.- 
000  on  corn  and  $36,000,000  on  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  stocks  held  on  June  30. 

In  addition,  the  Government  wrote  off  as 
lost  $56,000,000  of  Its  $529,000,000  invested 
in  wheat.  $75,000,000  on  $191,000,000  it  bus 
Invested  in  fiaxseed  and  linseed  oil.  It 
figured  as  "lost"  $38,000,000  of  its  $81,000,000 
Inventory  of  eggs. 

The  report  also  showed  Inventory  losses  on 
wool.  peas,  beans,  barley,  rosin,  turpen- 
tine, prunes,  raisins,  grain,  sorghums,  and 
tobacco. 

The  report  showed  the  Government  had 
taken  an  actual  loss  on  two  dozen  commodi- 
ties. They  ranged  from  the  huge  potato 
outlay  to  only  $495  required  to  support  the 
price  of  turkeys. 


The  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nV'ES 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Schenectady  County  tN.  Y.>  Board  of 
Supervisors  September  13    1949: 

Aesolred.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  that   It  ahould   be  a   (utvda- 
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mental  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  to  seek  Its  development 
into  a  world  federation  open  to  all  nations 
with  defined  and  limited  powers  adequate 
to  precarve  peace  and  prevent  aggression. 
ttirough  the  enactment,  interpretation,  and 
aoforcement  of  law;  and  be  it  further 

Bea(Aved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  t>e  di- 
rected to  traiiamlt  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  Bernard  W.  Kearney.  Etepre- 
senUUve  In  Congress;  Irving  M.  Ives.  John 
Foster  Dulles.  United  State ;  Senators  from 
New  York  State;  Oswald  O  Heck,  assembly- 
man, Schenectady  County,  and  speaker  of 
the  assembly:  Thomas  P.  Campt>eU,  State 
senator,  with  the  request  that  the  legislative 
representatives  tiereln  mentioned  make 
known  to  thekr  respective  legislative  bodies 
the  receipt  by  them  of  this  resolution. 


Tbe  Seattle  Foreign  Trade   Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

)Or  WASHTNGTOM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  luider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Seattle  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  September  22.  1»49: 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  tt)out  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Puget  Sound  and  about  this  great 
harbor  In  Elliott  Bay.  When  I  was  a  Ixiy  I 
read  with  great  excitement  atxjut  the  ships 
that  left  this  harbor  for  Alaska  loaded  with 
men  and  supplies  tx^imd  for  the  Klondike. 
In  later  years  I  was  Impressed  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  your  great  docks  at  Smith  Cove, 
and  of  the  swift  unloading  of  the  fabulously 
valuable  cargoes  of  silk  from  the  Orient. 
This  Is  my  first  visit  to  SeatUe.  and  I  must 
eay  that  this  port  and  Its  magnificent  na- 
tural setting  more  than  live  up  to  my 
expectations. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity to  be  endowed  by  nattire  with  a 
spacious  and  l>eautlful  harbor.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  take  full  advantage  of  such 
an  endowment  to  develop  a  thriving  trade. 
Through  your  own  Initiative  you  have  made 
of  this  hartjor  a  great  port  through  which 
flows  an  Impressive  volume  of  trade  with 
Alaska,  with  other  cities  along  our  coast,  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now  you  have 
taken  another  step  to  Increase  your  facili- 
ties for  handling  foreign  trade.  This  foreign 
trade  aone  which  is  t>elng  dedicated  today 
was  not  created  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  your  Idea,  and 
you  have  assxaned  responsibility  for  its  suc- 
OMs.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board.  I  examined  your  application 
and  the  engineering  surveys  you  had  made 
before  requesting  authorization  for  this  aone. 
It  was  plain  to  me  that  you  had  made  a 
cartful  survey  snd  that  you  were  convmced 
the  Tone  would  be  advantageous  to  you. 

Thu  is  the  fifth  foreign  trade  zone  to  be 
opened  on  th«  seacoast  of  the  United  States. 
We  new  bar*  foreign  trade  zones  at  New 
York  City  on  the  east  coast,  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  at  Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisc*.  and  Seattle  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  I  believe  that  the  great  Interest 
shown  by  the  foreign  tnwle  community  In 
Um  creation  of  these  sones  Is  a  clear  sign 
of  maturity  in  our  thinking  as  a  people 
regarding  the  importance  of  foreign  trade. 
Other  great  trading  nations  have  long  real- 
•    iaed  the  usefuineas  of  foreign  Uade  sones — 


or  free  ports — in  the  development  of  trad- 
ing between  nations. 

Foreign-trade  zones  make  for  flexibility  in 
International  trade.  They  are  useful  in 
many  ways.  In  essence,  a  foreign-trade  zone 
la  a  spot  of  territory  in  the  United  States 
that  Is  free  from  the  customs  regulations 
ordinarily  governing  goods  shipped  into  or 
out  of  this  country.  This  means  that  ship- 
pa^  of  other  nations  can  deposit  their  goods 
in  a  foreign-trade  zone  without  going  to  the 
trouble  aiKl  expense  of  bonding  or  making 
formal  entry  of  their  shipments.  It  means 
that  foreign  traders  may  store  their  goods  or 
samples  of  their  goods  on  American  soil  un- 
tU  they  receive  orders  for  shipment  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  or  to  ports  in 
other  countries. 

No  one  can  now  foresee  the  many  practi- 
cal advantages  of  this  foreign-trade  zone 
that  will  develop  out  of  experience  and  use. 
It  will  be  a  storage  place  where  goods  from 
foreign  countries  will  be  more  re&idily  acces- 
sible to  American  buyers.  It  will  also  be  a 
place  where  the  goods  and  materials  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  can  be  mixed 
with  goods  from  foreign  countries  and  then 
reexported  to  other  countries  or  brought  into 
the  United  States.  For  instance,  cotton 
goods  can  he  brought  to  a  foreign-trade  zone 
from  abroad,  dyed  with  American  dyes,  and 
then  shipped  to  another  foreign  destination. 
Spices  and  condiments  of  all  kinds  may  be 
packaged  in  a  foreign-trade  zone  and  trans- 
shipped without  ever  going  tlirough  customs. 
Sugar  and  flavoring  may  l>e  brought  to  this 
zone,  mixed  with  flour,  packaged  as  baking 
mixes,  and  then  reexported.  These  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  possible  activities  will  increase 
the  activity  of  this  port,  and,  no  doubt, 
bring  added  employment  to  your  people. 

At  present  the  activities  of  foreign-trade 
zones  are  somewhat  lesUlcted  by  existing 
legislation.  For  example,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  conduct  formal  exhibitions  in  a  foreign- 
trade  zone.  Furthermore,  the  present  law 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  mixing  and 
manipulating  of  goods  in  a  foreign-trade 
zone  and  the  manufacturing  of  goods. 
Many  times  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board 
In  Washington  is  forced  to  decide  whether 
such  operations  as  the  galvanizing  of  pipe 
or  the  processing  of  chili  peppers  are  per- 
missible In  a  foreign-trade  zone.  Under  the 
provisions  of  a  biU  that  Is  now  tiefore  Con- 
gress we  would  not  have  to  make  such  hair- 
line decisions.  This  bill  would  also  make 
possible  the  holding  of  formal  exhibitions  in 
foreign-trade  zones. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  become  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing imports  Into  the  United  States.  It 
has  become  clear  to  all  of  us  that  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  present  high  rate  of 
exports  we  shall  have  to  import  more  goods 
from  other  countries  so  that  they  can  earn 
the  dollars  they  need  to  buy  what  we  have 
to  sell.  One  of  the  wa>-s  to  encourage  im- 
ports into  the  United  Slates  is  to  establish 
international  trade  fairs  in  this  country,  so 
that  our  businessmen  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries. If  the  bill  now  before  Congress  is 
passed,  permitting  formal  exhlliitlons  in  for- 
eign-trade zones,  we  could  then  have  con- 
tinuous International  trade  fairs  In  progress 
at  all  of  our  five  foreign-trade  sones. 

I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  the  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  business- 
men of  Seattle  In  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  this  foreign-trade  zone.  I  was  par- 
Ucularly  pleased  to  learn  about  the  trade 
clinic  that  you  held  a  few  weeks  ago  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  and  the  purposes  of  op- 
erating a  foreign -trade  zone.  I  understand 
that  this  cluUc  was  well  attended  by  im- 
porters, exporters,  bankers,  professors  from 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  by  men 
with  general  business  Interests.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Seattle  spirit, 
which    drives    the    various    groups    in    your 


community  to  cooperate  toward  developtng 
the  vast  economic  potentialities  of  this  area. 
Apparently  it  was  this  spirit  thst  lay  behind 
the  creation  of  this  foreign-trade  zone. 

The  futiire  of  the  Pacific  Ncn-thwest  is  rleh 
In  promise.  You  have  great  resources  In 
hydroelectric  power,  timber,  soil,  and  above 
all.  in  a  growing  population.  I  have  discov- 
ered already  that  the  people  of  the  North- 
west are  optimistic.  They  have  faith  in  the 
future  and  a  deep  faith  in  titemeelves.  This 
federal-trade  zone  which  we  are  dedicating 
today  Is  another  step  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  Is 
not  a  panacea.  It  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
stubborn  problems  of  world  trade.  In  eco- 
nomics, as  in  all  other  braiichee  of  social  and 
poUtical  activity,  we  move  ahead  by  taking 
one  step  at  a  time.  If  we  are  practical  and 
realistic,  we  can  continue  to  find  other  vnyn 
to  mo^e  forward  toward  a  happier  anO  more 
prosperous  world. 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  night,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Cathrine  Curtis,  national  director  of 
Women  Investors  in  America,  Inc.,  and 
president  of  Women  Investors  Research 
Institute,  Inc.,  of  224  Second  Street  8E, 
Washington,  revealed  a  plan  which, 
when  adopted  by  this  country,  will  end 
all  threat  of  atomic  warfare. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Utah  Federation  of  Women's  Repub- 
lican Clubs,  Miss  Curtis  pointed  out  that 
the  atom  bomb  is  not  the  first  horror 
weapon  used  in  war  within  our  memory. 
Let  me  quote  from  MLss  Curtis'  speech 
of  last  Friday,  which  I  am  in.sertlng  In 
the  CoKCREssiONAt  Record.  She  said, 
in  part: 

Do  you  remember  that  dread  announce- 
ment of  April  22.  1916.  of  the  new  German 
secret  weapon,  a  horrible  weapon,  poison 
gas?  The  world  was  shocked,  as  much  if 
not  more  than  it  was  by  the  news  of  the 
atom  bomb  dropping  on  Hirosiiima.  Ti»« 
horror  weapon  of  World  War  I  was  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  laboratory,  discovered  by  scientista 
seeking  to  produce  new  industries  and  new 
products. 

We  did  not  agree,  as  a  restilt  of  that  dead- 
ly byproduct,  to  place  all  chemistry  flrst 
under  Government  control  and  then  seek  to 
turn  It  over  to  a  world  group  control.  We 
had  some  sanity  and  common  sense  then. 
We  turned  production  gas  weapons  over  to 
the  armed  forces,  but  left  the  chemical  to- 
dustry  unhampered  by  Government  control, 
able  to  go  on  producing  Its  l>eneflclal  prod- 
ucts to  create  new  Jobs,  new  wealth,  new 
prosperity.     •     •     • 

Then  why  should  we  be  frightened  by  the 
horror  of  the  atom  bomb  Into  giving  control 
of  this  great  new  disco^-ery  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  an  lnteri:atlonal  group?  That 
is  what  Is  being  proposed  by  the  two  plana 
which  have  beer  advanced  by  our  Stata 
Department  and  Russia.  Both  proposals 
would  give  r!1  control  over  every  phase  of 
atomic  energy  to  a  world  Atomic  Energy 
Authority.  That  means.  If  either  of  these 
plans  Is  adopted,  that  this  new  fuel  for  In- 
dustTy    Will    be    conUolled    by    this    wor»4 
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And.   If  }'ou  don't   bellcv*  that 
eontroU  a  nation '•  fuel  at  tcast  coo- 
p«n    of    Ita    tnduauin.    ask    John    L. 


of  turning  uur  backa  oo  ttit  great 
w*  UanMd  from  Worttf  War  I  rtla- 
%tw  to  th«  control  of  polMa  gaa.  «•  propoaa 
to  put  tt^l  laaaon  to  Koud  uae  now.  Wc  prv>- 
poa*  that: 

1.  All   natkKia  atgn  a  protocol  or  Ueaty. 
•tauter  to  tiMI  algned  tn  ISOA.  banning  th« 
•a  a  war  ««apon.  vhantojr 
agree  to  ban  the  uae  of 


at  mtmmie  waapone  to  be 
turned  a««r  to  oar  Nattooal  Dtfenae  Ovpart- 
BMit.  to  «h:cb  wUl  be  aaalgiied  tbe  duty 
of  produetog  atoratc  weapona  OK>re  powerful 
•nd  dreadful  than  thoae  of  any  othrr  tia'.iou 
ae  a  warmng  to  all  countnae  of  what  vui 
»a  tf  anyona  yioutm  tW  focagolog 
It  Tbe  ai(r(«ment  of  I03t  woTkad 
to  World  War  II  in  preventltkg  the  uae  of 


t.  rnvato  laduatrr  have  the  right  and  be 
Hao  to  deretop.  omum.  and  proditea  atomie 
for  all  pnealWe  eooatruettve  uaae.  tn 
to  ereaie  new  tadlMCrles  new  )obe,  netv 
vaaltb.  and  now  inveetaiaBt  opportualtiee  In 
letiuntry.  tberrby  DulMlng  to  now  belgbu 
m  m»  great  aattemal  defenae  aaeal,  otir 
MM-fgHkMCiai  ayetem.  •  •  • 
ft  nef  well  be  that,  upon  the  tokue  of 
•toouc  rtiargy  for  free  and  con- 
uae  Buy  depend  tbe  aurvival  of  our 
prlvata  eatarprtae  ayataai.  the  aoonamte  in* 
AepeBdenM  of  AaMftcan  waaMo,  the  con* 
tinuatkni  of  the  AflMTlaaa  bOHM  aa  the  foun* 
dAtlun  of  uur  aaonaaqr  and  iaat.  but  by  no 
Mgaaa  laaat.  tba  mtntfi  uf  ChrlatiaMty  and 
tlM  Chrtatian  prtadpte*  which  auMla  our 
country  etrong  and  free. 


CurtU  U  right.  Our  one  great 
national  detente  aaaet  la  our  maaa-pro- 
ductton  ayaiem  and  our  private  Indlvid- 
sai  enterprlM  aconomy.  Russia  feart 
tlMt  more  than  she  doe^  the  atom  bomb. 
Like  a  light  shining  through  a  thick  fog. 
her  propo:ial  l.i  the  beacon  that  can  lead 
thl5  country  out  of  Its  coma  of  fear 
caused  by  atom-bomb  propaganda  to  new 
Industrial  heights,  new  jobs,  new  wealth, 
all  of  whlcn  we  need  so  badly  to  produce 
Um  revenues  we  must  have  If  our  Oov- 
•mment  is  to  be  solvent,  and  to  bring 
ua  to  new  ma.ss-productlon  heights  that 
vUl  make  our  Republic  the  most  respect- 
ad  In  the  world 

This  great  American  woman,  whose 
propoaaJ  will  place  her  name  in  history 
bMlde  thoae  of  other  great  men  and 
women  who  helped  found,  build,  and 
protect  this  Republic,  has  shown  the  way. 
It  la  now  up  to  us  to  follow  her  lead. 
In  order  to  make  this  possible.  I  have 
introducad  today  a  bill  to  put  the  Cut  tU 
atomicenergy  plan  into  law. 

We  are  continually  declaring  o\ir  be- 
lief In  and  adherence  to  our  private  indi- 
vidual enterprtid  i|rttem.  We  all  know 
that  -■•  •  Ti  today  as  facing  its  most  seri- 
ous :n  history  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  replaced  by  a  socialized,  regiment- 
ed economy  under  which  there  will  be 
no  Individual  hberty.  Here  is  the  oppor- 
timity  for  ail  to  help  protect,  perpetuate, 
and  make  stronger  that  system. 

I  hereby  call  upon  all  true  believers  in 
the  Republic.  Its  representative  consti- 
tutional svitem.  and  private  individual 
enterprise  economy — I  call  upon  the 
President.  Coogress,  Industrial,  flaaodal, 
and  business  leaders,  and  all  man  and 
women  to  Join  In  ending  for  all  time  this 
threat  of  atomic  warfare  and  m  creating 


new  and  greater  Job  and  wealth  possi- 
bilities by  helping  to  write  into  law  the 
Curtis  atomic-energy  plan. 

A  bill  to  Increaae  revenuea  by  raining  the  na- 
tional Income,  creating  new  Jobe  and  new 
wealth,  and  for  other  purpoaea 
Be  u  enacted,  etc.. 

ScmoM  1.  The  Preaident  hereby  is  directed 
immediately  to  call  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton  of  all  civilised  nationa  for  the  purpose  uf 
obralnln^  the  approval  and  agreement  of  said 
natinna  to  ban  the  uae  of  atomic  weaponi  In 
war. 

Sec  3  The  National  Military  bUbliah- 
meot  hereby  la  aaaigned  the  duty  of  deaign- 
ing.  dercioping.  and  ca^Tylr^{  forward  all  ac- 
tlvitle*  neceaaary  to  produce  the  moat  effl- 
elent  atomic  weapona  poaalble.  to  Ktore  luch 
weapona  within  tbd  contlnaatal  Umlta  of  the 
United  atatea.  unlaai  pwffcw  la  oCberwiaa 
granted  by  Congraaa,  and  to  kaap  aaM  waap- 
ooa  raadlly  available  and  oaaiaa  for  tb«  na- 
tl(mal  defetiae  In  the  event  any  nation  or 
group  of  nationa  uae  or  threaten  to  Uaa 
atoaaie  weapona  for  war  ptirpoaea. 

aac  S  The  Atomic  Energy  Comatfaalon  la 
hereby  abotiahed  and  la  directed  to  torn  over 
iimaidiairtf  t«  tba  Matioaai  Military  latab- 
llakaMM  all  n§MH»,  g^iajiment.  planu.  ma- 
•binery.  and  any  and  all  otiMV  data,  equip- 
BMnt  and  or  ntaterlal  In  Its  pOMaaslon. 

0ac  4.  rubltc  Law  No  b»i  <>t  inr  iteveiity* 
ninth  Congraaa.  and  all  amendmcnu  thereto, 
la  hereby  repealed. 

aac  5  Thla  act  ahall  become  effective  arhen 
the  terma  o(  aaetlon  1  art  declared  by  the 
Congraaa,  by  Joint  raaaUKlea,  to  bava  baan 
fuiatlad. 

aac.  6  Ihu  art  may  be  known  aa  the 
"Curtia  Atomic  energy  Act  of  IMS." 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thi.s  administration  seemingly  has 
adopted  the  attitude  that  the  sum  total 
of  the  wants  of  various  voting  groups 
adds  up  to  a  prosram  that  Is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

I  Insert  herein  a  searching  editorial 
from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

eeoMora  tmi  ocMtiAL  waLr«BK 

Preaident  Truman  haa  now  aummoned  the 
Constitution  to  the  deferue  of  the  Pair  Deal. 
In  hla  radio  talk  to  women  Demoerata  he 
cited  Ua  declared  purpnae  to  "promote  the 
general  welfare."  So.  he  contended,  thoea 
"who  aay  there  U  aomething  alien  or  danger- 
oua  In  the  Idea  of  a  Government  that  worka 
for  the  welfare  of  all  our  cittaena"  were  160 
yeara  t>ehlnd  timea. 

But  u  anyone  aaying  that?  Are  they  not 
merely  dlaagraalng  on  the  methoda  proptjaed? 
la  not  Mr.  Truman  in  effect  aaying  "Papa 
knowa  what'a  good  for  you"? 

Surely  Mr.  Truman  haa  a  valid  complaint 
agalnat  the  uae  of  acare  worda  and  the  label- 
ing of  hla  program  aa  a  welfare  atate.  But 
lan"t  he  confusing  the  Isnue  when  he  makes 
the  Pair  Deal  synonymoua  with  tbe  general 
welfare?  lant  the  real  Issue  not  whether. 
but  how  Government  ahould  work  for  the 
general  welfare? 

lan't  It  about  time  for  thoae  who  debate 
the  Truman  program  to  atop  toaalng  worda 
around  like  dagtna  aod  get  down  to  laaan- 


Inga?  Thla  newspaper  doaa  not  believe  that 
aome  Peileral  expenditures  for  education,  for 
Blum  clearance,  for  reclamation  and  power 
projacta.  for  aocial  aecurlty.  and  for  putting 
a  floor  tmdar  farm  pricea  act  up  a  welfare 
atate.  But  we  do  believe  that  every  atap 
along  thla  path  ahould  be  checKed  and 
duubie-checked  to  make  aure  that  It  genu- 
inely aervea  the  general  welfare. 

Por  aomewhere  at  the  end  of  thla  road  Ilea 
a  paternalism  which  would  undertake  to 
guarantee  comfort  and  happinraa  to  every- 
body and  can  legitimately  be  called  a  wel- 
fare atate  And  along  thu  road  the  political 
temptatldna  are  terrific. 

Mr  Truman  haa  illuatrated  some  of  them 
by  hla  encouragement  to  grab-bag  govern- 
ment, hla  holding  out  special  beneflta  for 
apeclal  voting  groupa  like  the  farmera  and 
labor.  The  warning  that  nobody  ahoota 
Banta  Claua  may  be  old.  but  It  la  atlll 
needed  The  Praalisal  Iaat  year  properly 
warned  Congraaa  against  cutting  taxes  and 
rUklng  daflclta.  but  hla  current  attitude  en- 
courages the  bellaf  that  Pedsral  aid  coau 
nothing. 

Morsoesr,  his  asstimptlon  thst  ths  wants 
of  every  voting  gruup  add  up  to  what  the 
country  naeda  la  buatcally  mUiakrn.  To  aay 
that  satisfying  the  total  combination  of  aucb 
waala  tar  help  from  the  Federal  Treaaury  is 
■ynoufBfioua  with  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare la  Ilka  saying  that  a  family  deeply  In 
debt  will  have  Ita  welfare  promoted  by 
doubling  Aa  retirement  annuity,  aendtng  • 
to  the  mountaina  for  a  reat.  and  buying  a 
motor  mower  lor  C  who  cuu  ths  lawn. 

Don't  we  need  to  aak  Juat  how  the  Ksneral 
welfare  la  going  to  bs  promoted  by  each  pro- 
posal? 


What's  Happened  to  Margsrinc? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKANaAa 
IN  THE  UOUSV  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  September  17.  1949.  issue  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor : 

WrWAT'a    HAPPnCXB    to    MAtOAIINKf 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
WAaMiNCTON.— Thlnga  have  a  curioua  way 
of  dlaappearlng  in  Waahington.  Juat  aa 
thlnga  do  from  a  reporter'a  deak  on  his 
vacation.  You  come  back  to  the  Capital  to 
dlacover  that  not  merely  a  pair  of  aclaaora 
geta  luat  but  aomething  more  Important,  na- 
tional attention,  gets  loat. 

Take  the  big  drive  to  repeal  the  Federal 
sxciae  taxes  on  oleomarv;arlne.  Six  montha 
ago  It  looked  aa  though  the  thing  waa  all 
over  but  the  ahoutlng.  Coming  back  from 
vacaUon  it  looks  aa  though  It  were  the  ahout- 
lng that  is  aa  over.  Are  houaewtvea  going 
to  keep  on  paying  that  Ux?  What'a  hap- 
pened to  margarine,  anyway? 

You  rememt>er.  of  courae.  that  margarine 
(or  poor  man'a  butter)  la  the  one  food  that 
the  Federal  Government  leviea  a  tax  upon. 
To  a  whole  lot  of  people  Including  bouaa- 
wlvea  the  Idea  of  thla  tax  la  absurd,  not 
to  aay  outrageoua.  There  la  probably  more 
unanimity  emong  consumera'  groupa  and 
women'a  organization*  agaliut  thla  tax  than 
on  any  other  one  aubject.  The  Issue  roee  In 
the  Iaat  election.  Mr.  Truman  wanted  the 
tax  removed:  Governor  Dewey  in  a  tenta- 
tive way  Indicated  to  a  Wisconsin  dairy  paper 
that  tM  wasn't  sure  about  It. 
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The  Federal  tax  la  10  centa  per  pound  on 
colored  margarine,  one-quarter  cent  a  pound 
on  uncolured.  The  result  is  that  moat  vivea 
are  put  to  the  necessity  of  squeezing  and 
paddling  and  manipulating  yellow  coloring 
material  Into  their  butter  subetltute.  You 
can  watch  them  dolnf  It  every  day  over  the 
white  enamel  kitchen  tables  of  the  Nation. 
It's  aimoat  like  churning.  It'a  kind  of  a 
queer  manual  operatlcm  for  tvjmcs  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  ilka  automatic 
waahera  and  sink  dlspoaal  motors,  and  bus- 
banda  arc  known  to  comment  atxjut  It. 

In  addition  to  thla  tax.  manufacturers  of 
the  atuff  pay  geoo  a  year;  wholeealcrs  pay 
S4S0:  and  each  retailer  who  sells  colored  mar- 
irarlne  must  pay  a  S4S  tax  annually  to  ths 
Govern  ment. 

In  1933  total  revsnus  from  thla  tax  waa 
Sl.a47,000:  by  1M8  the  amount  waa  up  to 
S9.M)0.000;  and  thla  year  the  estimated  Ux 
)leld  is  expected  to  be  •18.7f'0,0O0.  Of  courae. 
a  lot  of  ths  gtates  Impoac  their  own  taxes, 
particularly  aiMre  there  la  a  atrong  dairy 
iBtsiest. 

TIM  argumsnt  tor  tbs  tss  has  basn  that  it 
piavsou  the  sale  ot  a  butter  subatitnu  not 
pittirsd  the  suual  of  buttsr.  The  argument 
sgalnst  It  la  that  tbe  two  ars  nutritionally 
squtvalsnt;  tbat  good  btittsr  and  good  aiar- 
gartns  ars  both  good  fooda.  that  It's  queer 
buainsas  for  ths  OoTsrntnsnt  to  tas  OBS 
Amensan  foOd  bscsuss  It  eoaspstes  witb 
anoctoer  AoMrteaa  food,  snd  that,  In  brlsf,  ws 
sre  living  in  tlM  year  1IM»  ai  d  U>r  heaven's 
sake  ahould  waks  up  to  ths  (acta  of  life. 

But  »hat  has  happened  to  ths  "frss- 
margarlDs"  drlTS  which  attracted  so  much 
atUntlon? 

Well,  ths  answer  U  that  tbe  Mg  push  put 
ths  bill  seroas  Ui  ths  Bouse  of  Reprsasnta' 
uvea.  Sponsdr  of  tbs  bill  wa  RepreaentaUve 
William  R.  Posaa.  Democrat,  of  Texas.  Re 
has  been  Introducing  bUla  like  thU  fur  tbs 
last  10  yesrs  and  seeing  them  slapped  down, 
sidetracked,  or  pigeonholed.  This  time  it  was 
different.  The  bMl  vrent  throvigh  with  a  bang. 
The  vote  was  387  to  80  on  Aprtl  1.  Behind 
the  vote  you  could  hear  a  dim.  faint  aound 
from  the  kitchens  of  America  where 
were  rolling  little  gooey  capsuiea  of 
yellow  coloring  material  into  federally  Uxed 
margarine 

The  Poage  bUl  may  brU:g  the  trlangtilar 
pat  of  "butter"  to  the  American  restaurant. 
It  provides  certain  conditions  so  that  the 
customer  may  know  he  la  getting  margarine 
If  It  la  aerved  to  him:  One  U  that  the  yellow 
pat  with  hla  roUs  shall  be  three-comarcd. 
In  lieu  of  that,  the  presence  of  aaaigariiM 
may  be  autsd  on  the  reataurant  meuu.  or 
the  pat  may  be  molded  to  carry  the  letter 
"O"  or  "M"  so  tbat  tbe  man  who  eats  may 
read. 

The  big  question  now  la  the  Senate.  Back* 
Ing  the  repeal  bill  here  la  William  PutaaieirT, 
Democrat,  of  Arkanaaa.  Three  things  have 
been  dons. 

Kirat.  the  Senate  Plnancs  ComnUttee— 
which  curiotis  agency  baa  been  handling 
margarine — ^baa  favorably  reported  the 
Poage-Pultirlght  repeal  bill. 

Secondly  is  a  queer  development,  ■▼er 
since  1033.  the  Army  appropriation  bill  haa 
carried  a  -Tider"  from  dairy  lobbyists  re- 
quiring that  soldiers  shan't  be  aerved  osar- 
garlrte  When  tbe  armed  a«rrv;ce8  appro- 
prlaUon  bill  came  up  August  28.  Senator 
AuDUNDxa  Wuxr,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin 
punctually  rose  to  attach  the  same  old 
rider — and  waa  t>eaten  down,  45  to  Si.  In 
its  own  sraaill  way  It  marked  a  milestone. 
ConRreaa  haa  reached  the  point  where  it  faids 
It  aafe  lor  the  Army  and  Air  Forces  to  eat 
margarine.  (The  Navy  is  anoth«r  matter; 
the  exiBUug  raiiou  law  speciflea  "butter  "  fcr 
the  Navy  by  name  and  it  will  require  spe- 
cltU:  legislation  to  change  It.) 

PlnaUy,  the  third  development.  As  1  was 
writing  this  column,  a  telephone  call  from 
Senator  PuiABWRr'a  office  aaaooaeed  tlutt 
the   Bceen-man   Sanata 


Committee  had  Just  voted  to  make  marga- 
rine repeal  the  No.  1  order  of  busineaa  la 
the  Senate  in  the  second  session,  meeting 
next  January. 

If  consumers'  groups  are  on  their  )obe. 
every  sign  is  that  repeal  will  come  then.  And 
that's  what's  happened  to  margarine. 


Healtb  lasaraacc  It  Modern  Necessity 


PosUl  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  BUCKLEY 

or  uxxaota 

IN  THl  HOtraS  OP  REPKBBMrATIVSa 

Monday,  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  UUnoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  Prlday. 
September  30, 

While  I  am  not  In  complete  agraa* 
mtnt  with  the  statamaot  that  the  post 
oOce.  II  reorganised  along  the  lines  of 
Um  Hoover  CommlMioa  raport,  shotUd 
pay  and  be  welt  able  to  meet  the  wag* 
standards  cf  general  btislncsa,  I  am  in 
agicemcot  with  th^  statamcnt  that  the 
money  l«  not  lost  by  the  rank  and  nia 
empU^oM-  I  tiave  a  rather  IntunaU 
koowledffe  of  Chicago  posUl  employcet 
and  know  bow  difScult  it  U  for  them  to 
make  eiuls  meet  unxier  present  coodl- 
Uons.  To  my  mind,  the  bUl  U.  R.  4495 
which  we  paased  by  a  vote  of  332  yeas 
and  only  2  nays  is  the  absolute  minl- 
miun  required  at  this  time.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  might  grant  to  postal  employees 
the  same  sick  and  annual  leave  that  we 
give  to  other  Federal  employees,  and  I 
had  hoped  too  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  grant  them  a  salary  Increase  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
living.  Apparently  that  is  not  possible 
at  this  time.  Nevertheless.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  and  work  for  a  program 
that  will  place  postal  employees  on  an 
equal  plane  with  other  Federal  employ- 
ees insofar  as  hours  and  leave  privileges 
go.  and  on  a  plane  with  private  em- 
ployees  with  regard  to  wages. 

To  my  mind  the  amendments  made 
by  the  other  body  to  the  bill  H.  R.  4498 
are  totally  inadequate  and  unacceptable, 
and  I  hope  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  two  bodies  will  quickly  agree  to  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

POSTAL  PAT  tAISD 

The  Senate  ahould  concur  with  tbe  Bouse 
or  RepresenUtlves  on  the  SliCOOO.OOO  poeul 
pay  raise.  The  half-million  poaUl  workers 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  thoae  who  get 
left  out  in  a  period  of  inflation  when  In- 
stitutional wages  and  salaries  are  slow  to 
respond  to  the  whlpaawlng  of  wagea  and 
prices  in  private  Industrial  and  commerciaJ 
fields. 

Postal  wca*  calls  for  honesty  and  Intelli- 
gence. Its  JotJB  are  also  public  trusts  to  a 
great  extent.  Tbe  work  Is  done  vreli  and  alao 
in  an  atmosphere  of  good  manners  that  Is 
usually  more  than  routine. 

The  Poet  Office  loeea  money.  Reorganised 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
report  it  should  pay,  and  be  well  able  to  meet 
the  wage  standards  of  general  business.  In 
any  event,  the  money  is  not  loet  by  the  rank- 
and-file  employees  and  the  eoneeqweaees  of 
poUtica  and  inflation  ahotiUl  not  le  taftaa  out 
of  their  bides. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  2,  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoso.  I  include  the  fd- 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Daily  Plaios- 
man,  of  Huron,  8.  Dak.,  under  date  of 
September  27. 1949: 

BCALTH    nreVKAItCI   IS   MODtSW    MCCtSSTfT 

No  one  today  should  be  without  hospital 
or  bsaltb  iiuuraiice. 

Not  tu  carry  any  type  of  hospital,  or  bsaltb. 
or  accident  losuraocs  Is  equal  to  tMttlr.g 
ooe's  incoms  tbat  hs  will  Dsvsr  t)s  sick  or  in* 
jursd.   Would  snyons  cars  to  msks  thst  betf 

It  is  not  likely  that  anyons  oottld,  yet  for  s 
rsasonabls  fes  privats  Instu-sncs  conpaniss 
will  taks  such  a  bet 

Carrying  insurartcs  Is  nscssssry  tn  ordsr 
to  pay  (or  hospital  and  nsdlcsl  sspsnse*  in- 
currsd  during  a  sktaets  or  Injury.  Ods 
csn't  vsry  wsU  Inidgst  ahaad  for  a  period 
of  sspsctsd  sickness  or  aeetdentsl  lii}anr. 
But  bs  can  budget  la  a  weskly  or  monthly 
prsmlum  that  will  kssp  him  frss  from  finan* 
olsl  worriss  during  bis  period  of  111  bsaltb. 

Tbs  only  possible  rsason  for  tbs  proposal 
of  eooipulsory  bealtb  inauranes  bsiog  msds 
by  tbs  rcdsral  Oovsmment,  psttemsd  after 
tbs  soeiallssd  ixiedlcal  structurs  of  England, 
would  b9  to  provide  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  svsryons  who  cannot  afford  it. 

Thus,  to  advance  the  argumsnt  in  behalf 
of  compulsory  health  Instirancs  and  a  feder- 
ally controlled  sysum.  lU  proponents  argus 
that  not  everycHie  can  afford  hospital  and 
medical  care. 

Tet  the  facts  seem  to  be  that  practically 
anyone  who  can  afford  to  live  at  all — to  eat, 
to  buy  clothes,  to  buy  housing — can  afford 
to  Insure  his  health.  PractlcaUy  every  cor- 
poration in  the  TJnited  States  these  days 
recognizes  the  necessity  ot  Insuring  for  tt 
and  helps  out  by  contributing  out  of  cor- 
porate funds  for  the  premivun  payments  at 
individuals. 

A  total  of  56.000.000  Americans,  out  of 
nearly  150.000,000  (according  to  life  inaur- 
ance  statisticians)  today  have  voluntary 
healtb  Insurance  plana. 

Take  one  of  the  best  known  plans  for 
hospital  snd  heslth  insurance,  the  Blue 
Cross  system.  A  family  can  get  insured  for 
t3  a  month,  an  Individual  for  11.50  a  month. 
If  sickness  or  Injury  visits,  ths  policy  sllows 
SS  a  day  for  30  days  for  hospital  costs  for 
each  famUy  member  eaeb  year.  It  alao 
pays  for  special  diets,  ntirslng.  operating 
room  service,  surgleal  dreaalngs,  bsaal 
metabolism  testa,  oxygen,  all  ordlaary  dnigs. 
a  115  allowance  for  special  drags  such  as 
penicillin  or  streptomycin,  s  $15  allowancs 
for  laboratory  work,  a  $15  aUowanos  for  X- 
ray  work  and  a  $15  allowance  for  physio- 
therapy, 10  days  hoapltal  care  for  a  motbsr 
and  one  chil  1,  and  payment  for  treatment  at 
a  communicable  disease  10  days  each  year. 
There  are  certain  quallflcatlons,  of  course, 
but  they  srt  it  too  technical. 

T^e  another  typical  example  of  timsrsfS 
offered  by  a  typical  private  iBSiasnrs  *na. 
I^v  a  premium  of  $5.66  per  month  for  a 
family,  regardleaa  ot  aim.  the  poUcy  wiU  pay 
for  90  days  hospitalisation  for  any  one  mem- 
ber for  any  one  illness  and  alao  covers  ton- 
sillectomies, appendectomies,  and  childbirth, 
alter  a  9-month  period  from  date  of  policy. 
Such  a  typical  private  insurance  Arm  (and 
this  newspaper  has  consulted  Insurance  men 
and  their  ratchocta  to  get  these  actual 
figures)    policy   also  eovars:    10   times   lbs 
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dally  benefit  which  can  run  from  94  to  910 
•ecortllng  to  tb«  premtum  amount,  but 
whiUt  In  ttas  example  U  $5  (or  the  extra 
>fW|rt'*!  e«pea«ee:  fl^e  tlmee  dally  benefit 
far  aeeldtau  putting  one  In  the  hoepttal: 
tmm  0mOf  iMBaAt  for  •  ■oarMMMit  sickneM: 
dally  tenefits  far  w— feocy  treatmrnt 
less  than  M  boars  after  an  Injury; 
110  for  X-ray:  M  (or  ane*lhesla  at  home  or 
doctor'a  cOce:  and  tlO  for  ambulance. 

There  arc  many  rnrtatlona  on  that  basic 
of  coverage.  But  tb.^t  In  Itaelf  la  a 
I  of  voluntary  health -Insurance  plana. 
Ton  can  get  practically  any  particular  com- 
btnatl  n  of  coer^rage  you  desire. 

Moat  Irrportant  If  a  family  can  afford  a 
daily  pack  of  dgarettea  or  a  weekly  movie. 
It  certainly  has  enough  money  to  buy  health 
laaurance  and  remove  the  specter  of  debt 
tawail  by  sudde"  or  long  lUnesaet  or  In- 
juries 

The  BrooUafB  Instlttitlon.  a  research  or- 
ganlaatlon.  has  figured  that  In  the  averagf 
hoxiaehold.  medical  bills  take  4  p>ercent  of 
the  Income  Government  taxes  already  take 
30  percent  and  upward,  of  Individual  In- 
come, and  the  bite  would  be  much  heavier 
If  taxes  were  levied  to  support  a  compulaory 
health  Insurance  Yet  a  breadwinner  mak- 
li^  t60  a  week  can  pay  1  percent  of  his 
tivpnfti^  to  Insure  his  whole  family  against 
haavy  expenses   for  sickness  or   Injury. 

Baalth  insurance  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  It  has 
long  been  needed  and  long  been  available, 
bac  t^ic  private  companies  saw  the  demand 
r  plans  II.  meet  that  need 
Compulsory  health  Insurance  Is  not  needed 
What  U  needed  Is  a  better  factual  educa- 
tional campaign  by  medical  aaaoclatlona  and 
Insurance  companies  to  show  the  Job  that 
vobintary  health  Insurance  is  doing  and  can 
do. 

They  havj  the  flguras  to  prove  that  vol- 
untary health  insurance  can  do  a  better  Job 
and  at  less  cost  to  everyone  than  a  Oovem- 
BMnt  compulsory  health -Insurance  system. 

It  Is  qufe  true  that  everyone  should  have 
health  Insurance  And  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  number  of  people  Ukl^  such  Insurance 
la  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

It  almply  Isn't  smart  nor  foreslghted  not 
to  have  health  Insurruice,  and  there  are 
plenty  ot  voluntary  plans  to  suit  your  needs 


VctcriBi,  ScbooU.  and  CoM«fes  Greatly 
C«acenie<l  Over  Recent  Arbitrary  and 
Unwarraated  Refulation  Issaed  by 
Veteraas'  AdminittratioD  Curtailiag 
Vetrraos'  Educatiooal  aad  Training 
Profram 


BXTIN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

Df  THX  HOG8B  OF  R^^RSSBrrA'nyBS 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Ut  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  actions 
which  the  CoQgrw*  may  talte  prior  to 
adJournnMnt  wamj  be  of  crucial  unpor- 
taDce  to  Um  ftarana  ol  our  country — to 
tboa*  Micrttaa  wtw  are  vitally  Intercated 
tn  [  1 1  111  liming  their  education  and  train- 
ing \mfiM  the  educational  program  of  the 
1^  Readjustment  Act — the  50- 
QI  HU  of  rifhU  I  say  "critical " 
of  the  ruling  and  regulation 
tte 


ttatvilarans'  right  to 
or  Toca- 


tlonal  training  which  he  may  desire  and 
to  which  he  may  l>e  entitled  under  the 
law— that  l.s.  he  had  an  entitlement  until 
the  Veterans'  Administration  issued  its 
recent  Infamous  Instruction  regulation 
1-A  curtailing  that  entitlement. 

Under  this  regulation,  certificates  of 
entitlement  to  take  a  course  of  training 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  are  canceled, 
effective  September  12.  1£49.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  wave  of  protests.  General  Gray, 
the  Veterans"  Administrator,  postponed 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation  untU 
Noveml)er  1,  1949.  but  this  action  does 
not  cure  the  disease — cancerous  growtn 
of  bureaucratic  regulation — It  only  post- 
pones the  necessity  for  treatment. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  designat- 
ing September  12  or  Noveml)er  1  as  the 
deadline  for  applying  for  resumption  of 
dropped  training  or  for  changes  In 
courses  or  schools.  The  date  was  picked 
by  the  Veterans'  Admlni.stration  not 
long  after  passage  of  the  VA  appropria- 
tion bill  on  AUKUst  24.  but  everybody 
there  kept  it  a  darlr  secret  until  3  days 
after  it  had  become  effective.  First  an- 
nouncement of  the  deadline  was  made  in 
a  pre.«s  release  on  September  15. 

Officials  have  indicated  that  the  early 
deadline  was  chosen  with  a  view  to  cut- 
ting off  enrollments  in  fly-by-night 
courses  not  likely  to  qualify  under  the 
ban  on  avocational  training.  This  ban 
was  in.stituted  on  July  1.  1948.  and  was 
extended  in  the  new  appropriation  bill 
Congress  adopted  the  restriction  to  meet 
c-ltlcLsm  of  GI  courses  in  dancing,  per- 
souality  development,  horseback  riding. 
and  the  like.  But  In  slapping  an  early 
application  deadline  on  such  courses 
the  VA  Inadvertently  has  administered 
a  .severe  blow  to  GI  students  who  wish  to 
resume  worth  while,  approved  training, 
or  who  wish  to  take  up  a  new  line  of 
study  or  switch  schools.  And  to  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  such  students,  some 
field  representatives  of  the  VA  are  re- 
ported to  have  ruled,  in  effect,  that  the 
mere  seeking  of  a  degree  is  not  neces- 
sarily proof  of  a  vocational  objective. 

Here  is  what  the  VA  regulation  does: 

First.  Cancels,  in  effect,  all  certificates 
of  entitlement  heretofore  issued  to  vet- 
erans. 

Second.  Requires  the  making  of  new 
applications  for  certificates  of  entitle- 
ment— even  though  they  are  presently 
pursuing  approved  courses  of  training— 
to  continue  to  pursue  courses  of  educa- 
tional training. 

Third.  Requires  applications  for  sup- 
plementary certificate  where  a  veteran 
desires  to  transfer  to  another  institu- 
tion— or  change  course,  or  couraw.  of 
training — failure  to  do  so  may  mean  lost 
of  credit  in  addition  to  curtailing  aid  in 
tuition  payments  and  authorised  sub- 
sistence allowances. 

Fourth.  It  requires  the  filing  of  atB- 
darlts  and  other  supporting  doCtunents 
and  evidence  showing  "complete  Justifi- 
cation'*— whatever  that  may  be.  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Veterans'  AJMlni  ira- 
tion — before  certain  cJMfJW  Mflf  bt  a^ 
proved. 

The  regulaUoa  toes  on  to  Jsacrlbc  In 
deiail  whicli  •awaaa  a  ViUrMi  BMf  and 
may  not  taks.  lanvlBf  M  4mM  many  that 
are 


The  five-page,  closely  drawn,  regula- 
tion Is  an  effort  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  assume  unto  Itself  power 
which  Is  not  granted  under  congressional 
mandate  and  is.  in  effect,  an  entering 
wedge,  under  Federal  regulation,  of  con- 
trol of  veterans'  education. 

The  theory  of  the  educational  provi- 
sions of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  was  that 
each  veteran  should  be  free  to  select  and 
choose  the  type  of  training  which  the 
veteran  desired  to  pursue  and  to  leave 
to  our  State  educational  authorities  the 
power  to  approve  the  colleges,  schools, 
and  Institutions  for  offering  training 
and  the  courses  of  training  and  study. 
This  regulation  Is  an  effort  to  reverse 
that  policy  and  to  give  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  almost  complete  author- 
ity over  veterans'  education  and  train- 
ing— schools  which  they  may  attend  and 
courses  of  study  which  they  may  pursue. 

Congress  in  enacting  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  took  the  position  that  a  man  old 
enough  to  fight  for  his  country  was  ma- 
ture enough  to  determine  for  himself 
what  schooling  he  might  want  and  might 
need— without  an  official  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  telling  him  what  course 
or  courses  he  could  take  and  those  which 
he  could  not  take.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration here  is  trying  to  usurp  au- 
thority which  It  does  not  possess  and 
which  It  was  never  Intended  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  possess. 

Personally.  I  dislike  to  be  in  constant 
warfare  with  Veterans'  Administration 
officials,  for  I  hold  many  of  them  in  high 
esteem,  but  It  seems  necessary,  at  times, 
to  protect  the  veterans'  Interest — to 
hold  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
line,  so  to  speak,  otherwise  the  benefits 
intended  by  Congress  may  gradually  be 
taken  away  and  the  funds  appropriated 
exhausted  throujrh  administration  made 
necessary  by  the  myriad  of  red  tape  and 
regulation. 

It  took  a  fight  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress to  preserve  the  veterans'  filght 
training  program — the  VA  wanted  to 
curtail  such  training  allcgether  even 
where  such  training,  in  many  instances, 
was  of  vital  importance  for  civil  aviation 
and  National  Defense.  By  reason  of  the 
fight  in  the  previous  session  of  Congress, 
such  training  has  l>een  preserved,  but 
here  again  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  endeavoring  to  curtail  other  types  of 
desired  and  valuable  training  and  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  application  of  the 
law  through  administrative  regulation. 

I  hope  that  the  Veteran.s'  Administra- 
tion will  rescind  Its  regulation  1-A — if 
not  the  Congress  should  prohibit  the  VA 
from  Issuing  such  a  regulation  which  as- 
sumes unto  Itself  complete  authority 
over  veterans'  education  and  which  elim- 
inates the  right  and  choice  ol  decision  of 
a  veteran  In  selecting  necessary  and  de- 
sirable courses  of  education  and  training. 

There  have  been  several  bills  recently 
introduced  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
I  shall  support  the  principle  of  these  billi 
although  from  a  study  of  certain  of  these 
m  >a«iures  I  feel  they  might  not  fully  ac- 
complish tlM  dtrtrsd  objectl-.e  In  this 
connection.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
diKad  today  a  bill  limiting  the  ^'-^^'-^  of 
VA  aitliniltT  in  this  field  and  1 1 : 
Um  OMMHTt  MM  tuive  the  support  ol  Ui« 
Mswhsrt  of  Congress. 
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Cxecboslorakian  People  Betrayed  by 
Commanist  "Liberals" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  a  letter  written  In  Prague,  the 
capital  of  Czechoslovakia,  on  September 
18.  a  newspaperman  submits  significant 
Information  relative  to  the  infiltration  of 
Communists,  as  "liberals, "  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  ultimate  seiziore  of  gov- 
ernment there  by  these  Reds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  kind  of  program 
that  prevailed  in  Czechoslovakia  prior  to 
this  conspiracy  Is  the  same  kind  of  prop- 
aganda now  being  spread  in  this  country. 
It  will  lead  to  the  same  result.  We  are 
on  notice.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  the  letter  in 
question  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Hanlphen's  Not  Merely  Gosrip,  a  Sup- 
plement to  Human  Events,  dated  Sep- 
tcmbar  28,  1949.  Every  member  of  this 
body  and  every  citizen  should  read  this 
letter.  It  contains  a  vital  message  for 
all  of  us — at  least,  those  of  us  who  are 
Interested  In  mal.ntaining  liberty  and 
freedom  in  the  United  States. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

LCTTBt  rSOlC   PKACUK 

Actually  it  w&a  a  letter  written  In  Prague 
on  Soptembcr  18  and  later  mailed  to  tu. 
air  mall,  tmm  thU  eide  of  the  Iron  curtain. 
Tbe  writer,  a  newspaperman,  aays:  "It  Is 
very  algnlflcant  that  now.  high  In  tbe  Czech 
Guvernment,  acting  for  Moecov.  are  fcrmer 
labor  union  leaders,  educator*  and  writers, 
who  once  were  the  'liberals'  crying  loudly 
for  reforms,  more  pay.  less  work  and  all 
kind&  of  social  measures.  Tbe  cllcb^  used 
In  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Social  Deraocrats 
are  almost  identical  with  those  heard  In 
the  United  States.  The  left  wingers  In  the 
various  political  parties  were  tLe  suppuig 
stones  for  the  Communists.  They  softened 
up  the  people  who  were  oppressed  by  tbe 
Nazis  for  so  many  years  and  who  were  reach- 
ing out  for  social  reforms  and  Uberty.  For 
the  old  people,  the  Uberals  and  left  wingers 
offered  pensions.  For  the  workers,  they 
screamed  for  social  security.  For  tbe  young 
people,  they  demanded  Job  oppf/rtunitles 
and  better  education.  They  wanted  more 
and  better  land  for  the  poor  farmers. 

"In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  steady  sad 
rapid  In  nitration  of  Communists  who  oper- 
ated behind  the  liberals  in  the  labor  unions, 
schools  snd  youth  organlKitlons.  The  news- 
papers, mafazlnes  and  bulletin  boards,  be- 
cause of  the  Communist  control  of  unions, 
easily  fell  Into  line  with  'liberal'  poUctes. 
Czechoslovakia  had  JS  parties,  -mie  with 
right  and  left  wlnps.  All  this  made  for 
confusion,  and  the  liberals  and  Commies  In- 
creas^l  It.  The  Oommtes  so  befuddled  the 
public  that  in  many  sections  of  tbe  country 
ths  people  did  not  rote  and  thus  opened 
the  door  for  Communist  domination. 

"It  l8  amazing  snd  not  a  little  disturbing 
to  find  so  many  famUiar  terms  used  behind 
tbe  Iron  curtain.  For  one  thing,  there  are 
'eoowty  agents.'  who  contact  farmers  snd 
farai  labor,  checkup  on  cropo.  output,  stor- 
age bins.  rtc. — ■iTumini  like  the  triple  A 
boys  of  our  DeparttMWt  of  Agriculture, 
rhere  are  t>lork  leaders'  wlK>  are  !■  rasllty 
Informers.  Watching  the  IntaaMtaBta  cf  eaeh 
Mock,  what  tbey  say.  who  they  cooscr*  wM^ 
etc.     This  term'  was  used  by  Mis.  Rcose^»«lt 


and  became  part  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 

Defense  organization  In  the  war,  fortunately 
for  us  an  organization  which  missed  fire. 
"Welfare  state'  is  used  by  Czech  politicians, 
all  Commies  now,  in  talking  of  the  benev- 
olence of  their  administration.  With  this, 
come  all  the  cliches  with  which  we  In  the 
United  States  are  now  so  familiar:  'Old-age 
security."  'maternity  benefits,*  'workers'  hous- 
ing.' These  terms  were  used  by  tbe  Social 
Democrats — counterpart  of  our  New  Dealers 
and  Fair  Dealers — before  the  Communist 
coup  In  1948,  and  the  Commie  rulers  still 
use  them.  The  people  talk  about  all  these 
social  benefits  btrt  admit  now  that  with  the 
advent  of  each  one,  they  lost  their  freedom. 
The  government  has  control  of  everj'thing;  a 
worker's  pay.  his  vacation,  his  lay-olT,  his 
housing,  his  clothing  rations,  his  food  ra- 
tions, the  produce  of  his  back-3rard  garden, 
the  ntxmber  of  ducks  qr  geese  he  keeps,  the 
milk  production  of  his  cow,  his  children's 
education.  The  only  thing  the  government 
does  not  control  is  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  a  child  and  the  current  Joke  Is  that  'it 
won't  be  long  now  l)efore  the  dictators  in 
Prague  will  prescribe  the  how — when — and 
where  of  a  conception.'  •* 


Another  'IMirade'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  insBoim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  BOLLLNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 

excellent  column  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star 
on  September  30.  1949: 

AKOTHES  "MISACLK" — COMCKISS,  Hxu  Desfrx 

Doe  Peofheciss,  Has  Voted  Much  or  Tau- 

MAK)  s  Pbocsam 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

With  the  end  of  Congress  not  too  far 
away  now.  the  time  has  come  to  note  another 
Trtiman  "miracle,"  less  dramatic  than  the 
one  of  last  November  3.  but  just  as  significant 
in  Its  way. 

It  is  the  sort  of  miracle  that  happens 
gradually  so  that  It  escapes  notice  until  sud- 
denly, presto,  there  It  is.  It  Is  the  sort  of 
miracle,  too,  that  comes  to  pass  through 
persistence  and  supreme  faith.  Just  a«  was 
the  election  last  Ncveml)er. 

It  is  a  very  simple  tiling,  jvist  this — that 
the  Congress  which  met  last  January  3  Is 
still  here  9  months  later  and  will  accomplish 
finally,  before  it  quits,  a  good  deal.  In  spite  of 
dire  prophecies  of  only  a  few  weeks  back 
that  It  would  do  virtually  nothing  aljcut  Mr. 
Truman's  legislative  program.  There  were 
qttlte  s  few  Jokes  about  it  all  at  Harry  Tru- 
man's expense  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

TOBTOISE  BEATS  THE  HASX 

To  anyone  who  has  watched  Congress 
bere  for  many  years  and  knows  its  habits  and 
customs,  it  Is' s  miracle.  In  itself,  merely  thst 
Qongress  would  suy  around  this  long  In  a 
time  of  prosperity  and  peace,  though  the 
peace  we  have  it.  It  Is  true,  te  an  uneasy  one. 

Even  In  times  more  critical,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Congress  would  yank  Itself  out 
from  under  tbe  strtngs  of  Prankltn  D.  Rooee- 
Telt.  who  appeared  to  be  a  much  stricter 
taskmaster  than  Harry  Truman.  It  Is  an- 
other c  .s*  where  the  patient  tortoise  tieau 
the  bare. 

Tbe  uneasy  peace  Is  aa  emergency^of  aorta. 
In  aMasurss  •oMnefeMl  wltH  tfeaa  nesMcnt 
Truman  has  not  bad  too  great  dllBcuities. 


though  there  hare  been  enough.  Accom- 
plishments In  the  domiOn  of  foreign  affairs 
stack  up  high — eztenskm  ct  the  European 
recovery  program,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
arms  for  western  Etirope  to  implement  It, 
appropriations  for  our  own  national  defense, 
and  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
on  a  basis  sotight  by  the  President  wttiMHt 
th:;  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Eightieth 
Republican  Congress. 

8'Jccess  in  these  things  is  not  untisual  in 
times  such  as  these,  though  it  was  not  ail 
easy  by  any  means. 

But  in  tbe  field  of  domestic  affairs  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  got  results  in  Congress  on 
such  measures  as  previously  have  t>een  pos- 
sible only  in  times  of  emergency  on  the  do- 
mestic front. 

President  Truman's  record  speaks  for  It- 
self. A  long-range  housing  bill  dented  so 
long  by  Congress.  Increase  In  the  statutory 
minimum  wage,  now  in  the  stage  of  final  en- 
actment. A  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
paaaed  by  the  Senate  and  waiting  in  tbe 
House  until  a  religlotis  controversy  over  it  Is 
adjusted.  Completion  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  a  comprehensive 
measure  to  extend  coverage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  Increase  benefits,  long 
sout^ht  which  Is  ready  for  action  at  the  next 
session.  Public  hesrings  and  opening  of  na- 
tional debate  on  President  Truman's  health 
ln::urancc  program.  Rerlston  of  the  Repub- 
lican farm  program  soon  to  be  completed, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  the  Brannan 
plan,  which,  however.  Is  still  being  prt— sd 
on  a  wide  front  and  kept  alive  as  an  issue  for 
the  future. 

President  Truman's  technique  has  been 
very  simple.  He  Just  kept  plugging,  telling 
the  public  slMUt  his  program  from  time  to 
time  and  its  situation  In  Congress,  nudging 
his  leaders  at  the  Capitol,  pressing  steadily, 
and  completely  confident.  He  Just  kept  say- 
ing that  Congress  was  going  to  stay  here  until 
It  got  something  done  about  his  program, 
and  here  Congress  still  Is. 


CapHnlatioa  oa  Arris-Aid  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 


ATIVBS 


IN  THE  HODOS  d* 

Monday.  October  3. 1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  among  those  who  voted  to  cut 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  for  tbe 
military  assistance  program  when  it 
came  before  us  in  August.  In  that  In- 
stance, I  voted  with  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Just  before  the  House  voted  to  restore 
the  full  amount  requested  by  approving 
the  report  of  the  conference  committee, 
the  President  announced  that  there  had 
been  an  atomic  explosion  somewhere  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  This  announce- 
ment was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  capit- 
ulation of  the  House  conferees  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  membership. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no 
real  connection  between  nn  atomic  ex- 
plosicm  and  a  plan  to  defend  western 
Europe  on  the  ground — a  plan  in  wh  ch 
I  have  no  faith. 

I  fear,  along  w  ith  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing newspaper  editors  in  tbe  congres- 
sional district  I  am  honored  to  represent 
bere,  that  hysteria  has  dicUted  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House. 
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(^itoiial  from  th«  8ep- 
rt  iBsae  of  the  Waukesha  Dallf 
Freeman,  of  Waukesha.  WLv  Is  here  Ht 
forth: 

■TSTXaiA  OKTATIB  ACTWai 

It  IS  appvaat  ttUkt 


I't  Welfare  State 


Atlantic  Meurtty  pact  nations 
~  late 


4 


life* tall  M^HjIM.- 

.    .,  i^cbaam- 

Li^adara  of  tta  mmtmmmt  4tm»aA  that 

anrtHln^  to  do  vttb  tha  dKlslon.  tMit  tt  vm 

an  all  too  cbvtoua  fsctor.     It  u  thu  tvpa  of 

tKfmmtiM  in  txXgtk  piacaa  whicb  usumUy  drawa 

Mattaaa  into  an  arma  ri 

aatf  avantuallj  laadi  to 

wmr    tn«Ttt*bl«.     Cnlaaa 

In    tixm   eouBtrir    ara   aatraaaaly   naiafl    In 

entj  of  araaatf  aaaMct.  a 

be  Avoldad      Wlilla  aomc 

oi  Um  esafarvncs  jestertlsy  danlad 

tbat  itkmtt  datlaton  was  bsasd  oo  Um  cHsclo- 

•urs  tiiac  RoHla  la  la  ppwiwlua  ot  Vm  atomic 

ka«tai.  otkars  tmmMy   admlttsd   thsy   war« 

I  a  nUmnm  procram  was  nsoaaaary 

Dana   disclosure  of   an 

MHMeMaaa  te  Raaala. 

A  few  waeka  ago  tbs  ■ortb  Atisntic  Pact 

las  nuiflsd  bsesuss  this  Itetlon  wantsd  to 

It  crratal  cisar  tluit  If  RuaaU  abould 

,  any  (nandly  nation  In  lurapa  tt  voiiid 

■laratJ  aa  aa  attack  upoa  tka 

alaa.     Wttli  tMa  aovotry  as  a  i 

la  .       : ^ 

itisilties.  The 
ttly  aaaltouta  R-vosis  with 
a  coifctnatlop  of  allies  wluch  can  produce 
BBUcli  aacra  aur  mstsrui  and  equipment  than 
all  tUs  fast  of  the  world  combined.  II  s 
wouid  darn  ataaak  any  or  au  of  tbaas 
nss  scaiaal  tha  nmahalMiin  potsn- 
tn  stlHsaaa,  aay  arms  we 
In  osacaClBM.  under  tlie 
.     _  Jbs  wholly  In- 

it  as  s   further  deterrent   to  auch 
Supplying    arma    to    Implement 
the  pact  ta  nnqnaatloaiably  an  act  of  war 
preparation  wlthoM  paoaocatloa  and  It  csn- 
pHttlad  by  any  oUmt  Interpretation, 
ta  cot  a  line  or  a  word  in  the  At- 
Pact    that    binds   the    United    Ststea 
arau  to  ottaar  msaabsrs  of   the 
In  ttSDs  of  peace  although  those  who 
Inalating  upon  pottlac  "teeth"  into  the 
pact  woiM  kaea  Cnmrwi  aad  the  peopte  of 
the  United  SUtas  batleve  the  pect  and  arms 
aid  go  hand  in  hand.    To  voce  aaore  thsa  a 
L  ^oUats  annually  to  arm  ilgnatnrl^  to 
ActanUc  Pact  may  weO  mark  the 
joi  »m  araaa  race  laytna  the  ground - 
P  •  tMNl  axorld  war.     The  pending 
ta.  ot  eourae.  uniaallaUc  and  could 
ka  amty  the  cup  ot  water  to  prime  the  arma 
race  pump.    There  la  no  way  that  ths  Uuted 
Ststes  can  arm  16  nations  in  Curope  to  make 
them   lapiagBablc   to   a  Buaataa  inraalon. 
Tbcre  appeared  no  mtlltary  expert  before  the 
Araaad   Barrtcaa   Ooaaaalttee    wbo   gave    the 
allcktast  credeaaa  t»  tfea  tkousht  that  this 
country  could  tm  tamm  aatlona  ao  that  an 
^  Kaaala  could  be  suoeaaifttUy  re- 
Bttt  what  thla  spiattar  of  arma  aid 
Will  dc  Is  make  each  of  the  18  nations  an 
active    war   conspirator   a«alnst    \he    Soviet 
Union  and  give  the  latter  a  powerful  phycho- 
Itigtial  waapaa  to  naa  in  whipp^  ap  tha 

waatem  matlaaa  aart  aaaka  tka  claims  of 
SusBian  war  aoovMa  valid.  Cbsrges  of  war- 
aaaafarlng  have  been  thrown  time  and  *§»>»« 
affalBst  the  United  Statea  by  the  dictator 
eotmtrlea.  It  will  be  much  more  dtlBeuIt  to 
•oeww'  thaae  ehargea— if  tbey  can  ka  an- 
te appaoved  and  th*  United  Ma 

kaaiaMa  tko  ataensi  fur  •  bloa  ot  ht 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  mnraTLVAjn* 


Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr  RICH.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rgcoio.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  <Pa.)  Courier  of  October  1.  IMt: 

TamtAWs  wtLTian  stati 

In  many  waya  the  speech  which  President 
Truman  broadcaated  Tueaday  to  the  woman 
of  thU  Nation  is  the  most  important  politi- 
cal document  ever  Issued  frum  ths  Whits 
House. 

ThU  addreaa  brings  into  the  open  an  Issue 
which  has  been  disputed  and  denied  for  4 
years. 

In  his  talk  President  Truman  aaawadid  tor 
the  flrat  time  that  the  real  objaeMve  of  hla 
present  administration,  and  the  issue  on 
which  he  wUl  seek  renewed  control  of  Con- 
greaa  is  the  establlahment  of  welfare-state 
government  oaar  tka  jManraii  people. 

It  waa  aaily  Sepiaaiker  of  IMS  that  Presi- 
dent Truman,  then  only  a  few  months  in  of- 
Oee.  delivered  his  first  peacetime  measage  to 
OoBvraaiL  Prior  to  then,  he  bad  been  mere- 
ly iiiaall^t  on  the  policies  of  bu  predecessor. 
Presldeat  Booeevelt.  Por  the  first  time  the 
new  President  set  forth  his  own  objectives. 

These  objectives  included  socialised  medi- 
cine, aaaonafkwd  education,  continued  Ped- 
eral  ccotMia  awar  palaataly  owned  Industry, 
cradle-to-grave  soelal  aeeiirtty.  paMMaid  fa- 
voritism to  lakor  oaton  bosses,  bureaoaratic 
regulation  of  production  and  markcu  and 
prlcea. 

In  a  broader  sense,  what  Mr.  Truman  pro- 
posed was  that  the  Federal  Government  keep 
and  strengthen  the  emergency  wartime  pow- 
ers surrendered  to  it  bv  Congress,  by  the 
Federal  )udlcl<iry.  bv  the  3tates.  and  by  the 
American  people.  He  sternly  resisted  the 
strong  sentiment  in  the  Nation  for  a  return 
of  these  various  smargancy  authorities  to  the 
agencies  of  government  entrusted  with  them 
by  the  Constitution. 

A  graat  many  voices,  including  that  of  thla 
newspaper,  were  raised  at  once  to  charge 
that  Mr.  Truman'4  program  waa  outright 
state  socialism,  patterned  after  the  welfare 
states  of  Oermany.  Italy,  and  Ruaala. 

Mr.  Truman's  critics  pointed  out  two 
things  about  the  welfare-state  system  of 
government  They  pointed  out.  azat.  Ckat  a 
welfare  atate  haa  to  baeoma.  of  aoeaailty.  a 
police  state:  that  It  la  at  best,  thinly  dis- 
guised dictatorship,  and  at  worst,  commu- 
nism along  the  pattern  of  Ruaala:  that  the 
welfare  in  mind  Is  never.  In  the  lonx  run. 
what  ta  best  for  the  whole  people,  but  merely 
what  despotic  bureaucraU  decide  is  beat  for 
them:  and  that  the  individual,  under  the  wel- 
fare pattern,  becomea  the  slave  of  his  gov- 
ernment, with  neither  rights  nor  property 
nor  future  of  his  own. 

The  critics  pointed  out  also  that  ths  wel- 
fare-state concept  is  an  economic  mun- 
atrcalty,  which  never  has  workad.  navar  will 
work,  and  never  can  work.  They  piHiitad  out 
that  welfare  govamoMat  drove  Italy  into  the 
African  invaalon.  foread  Rltlar  to  reach  out 
lor  one  aonquest  aft«r  another,  compelled 
Suaala  to  territorial  *«panflm  and  maaa 
slavery— aU  becauae  the  watfara  pnneiple 
calls  for  the  dissipation  of  internal  wealth 
faster  than  it  can  be  created. 

8lDca  that  period,  Onat  ■rltatn  kaa  also 
been  added   to   the   Uat  of  vtotlma  of,  the 

klUak  ftnpira   has   tailaa   apart,   ftigland 


if  haa  steedUy  loat  ground,  the  Brttlsh 
'«  have  aulTered  an  austarlty  woraa 
they  have  eapsrlaaaad  ta  oaaturlaa,  and 
lAkor  Party  Soctaltat  Oovernment  la 
_  Jipktif  into  a  dictatorship  as  rigid 
aa  that  of  present   Ruaala  or   prewar  Oer- 

POr  4  years,  prior  to  last  Tuesday.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan't  reply  haa  been  a  persistent 
denisl  thst  his  proposals  led  toward  an 
iailran  welfare  atota.  Be  has  heatedly 
denied  that  they  were  aociailstlc  eitiier  in 
whole  or  In  detail.  Even  last  year  when  he 
campaigned  on  a  platform  which  he  swiped 
tsouk  Bsnry  Wallace,  who  had  copied  it  al- 
■Mat  verbatim  from  knKiand's  Socialists,  ths 
naaldant  persisted  In  his  denials. 

But  now  the  maak  is  off.  Read  closely  the 
following  qunlaiium  ftaoi  the  President's 
apeech  tor  OMjr  ilaAaa  an  lasue  which  U  the 
moat  fuadBaHBtal  qoasUon  thU  Nation  has 
ever  faced:  whether  to  preserve  free  govsm- 
ment  under  the  Constitution,  or  to  abandon 
that  plan  for  a  one-way  experiment  in  wet- 
fare-sute  socialism  : 

•Our  program  •  •  •  is  a  program  un- 
ahakaMy  fotmdad  on  tba  principle  that  the 
power  of  goeenunena  ehouM  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.     •     •     • 

•The  general  welfare  is  the  sum  total  ot 
the  welfare  of  all  the  groups  In  the  country. 

'The  ConstltuUon  was  establUhed  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  ThoM  are  the 
words  of  Its  preamble.  And  that  is  the  duty 
of  our  Government." 

■o  far  ss  the  Constitution  is  concerned. 
the  Praaldent's  statement  la  a  fraud.  It  de- 
ctivta  with  a  half  truth — perhaps  one-sixth 
of  the  truth  would  be  more  accurate. 

True,  the  words  '•promote  the  general  wel- 
fare" appear  in  the  ConsUtution  among  the 
list  ot  fundamental  purposes  for  which  the 
Pederal  Government  was  founded. 

But  Ave  other  objectives  are  listed,  all  cf 
which  a  welfare  itovemment  would  forget 
and  abandon.  These  are:  a  more  perfect 
union.  establUh  Justice.  Insure  damestlo 
tranaquUity.  provide  for  the  common  defenae. 
and  secure  liberty. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tragically  erroneotis 
than  for  the  President  to  believe — or  at  least. 
to  argue — that  the  wrttera  of  the  American 
Constitution  were  trying  to  set  up  a  welfare 
state. 

That's  what  they  were  seeking  to  escape. 
The  older  form  of  thla  welfare-state  proposi- 
tion was  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  King  George  the  Third  of  England 
would  have  defended  every  one  of  the  very 
long  list  of  abuaea  listed  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  (abtisea  closely  similar  to 
today's  abuses  of  power  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment) on  the  theory  that  they  were  all  In- 
tended to  promote  the  general  wetfare  of  the 
whole  British   people. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  how 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  American  Con- 
stitution Is  this  new  socialistic  invention  of 
ths  welfare  state  la  to  consider  the  question 
of    minority-group    rights    under    the    two 
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The  AmTJaan  Conatltutlon.  if  observed 
and  followed,  completely  protects  the  righta 
of  minority  groupa — whether  as  groups  or  aa 
individuals.  That  is  no  accident.  America 
was  ssttled  by  minority  groups,  whose  right* 
were  trampled  by  the  Brltl&h  crown  or  other 
despots.  Their  biggest  alngle  objective,  in 
writing  the  Constitution,  was  to  give  pro- 
tection to  minority  groups — hence  the  checks 
and  balances,  the  llmlutlona  on  the  power 
of  government,  the  asaurance  of  hearings 
and  open  Jury  trials  and  appeals,  ths  listing 
of  guaranteed  individual  righu  In  the  Bill 
of  Righu  and  elsewhere. 

The  iniquity  of  the  w^fara-atata  ayaUaii 
Ilea  in  thU  very  point.  Under  that  concept, 
no  individual  and  no  group  of  Indlvidiials 
are  paraUttad  to, have  any  righu  which  the 
Government  (which  means  the  buraaucrataA 


decide  are  contrary  to  the  general  welfare. 
Since  the  Government,  and  not  the  people, 
determine  what  is  for  the  general  welfare,  the 
result  U  that  all  cltiaens  lose  their  righu. 
wrenever  the  Government  aeea  fit  to  violate 
them. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  machinery  ta 
there  by  which  any  dtlaen  can  protect  and 
defend  his  Inalienable  rights — primarily 
against  his  Government. 

In  the  welfare  state,  no  citizen  can  de- 
fend hlmsetf  against  whatever  the  govern- 
ment dr»s  to  him — so  long  as  the  bureau- 
crats remember  to  say  they  are  doing  It  'for 
the  general  welfare." 

All  this  new  Truman  doctrine  is  tragically 
familiar.  It  takes  us  baclt  to  where  this  gen- 
eration ca-ae  in.  The  same  siren  song  of 
dictatorship  has  tjeen  sung  over  and  again, 
tiery  time,  it  has  led  to  appalling  disasters 
for  the  people  who  tried  It.  Over  and  over. 
It  ha-o  spread  lU  catastrophes  far  beyond  the 
country  which  started  down  this  primrose 
path. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  the  biggest  alngle 
cause  of  the  recent  Second  World  War  was 
Europe's  various  erperiments  trying  to  make 
the  welfare-etate  syatem  work.  " 

EveiTr  recent  dictatorship,  from  Russia's 
down  tlirouffh  the  list  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  into  siich  smaller  and  lesser  publicized 
ones  ss  those  of  Argentina.  Portugal  and 
Spain — every  one  of  them  started  out  on  the 
concept  of  being  a  welfare  state. 

Consider  the  cas^^of  Geroaany.  What  waa 
the  sales  talk  on  which  Hitler  sold  the  Ger- 
nxan  people  with  the  idea  of  letting  him  be 
their  dlctat€5T? 

Idea  for  Idea,  ai^d  almost  word  for  word. 
It  waa  the  same  propoaltion  which  President 
Truman  has  made  to  the  American  elec- 
torate. Compare  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  Hitler  speech  (February  20,  1938) 
With  that  of  President  Truman  11  Vi  years 
later: 

"The  new  Reich  shall  belong  to  no  class, 
no  profession,  but  to  the  German  people. 
It  shall  help  the  people  find  an  easier  road 
in  this  world.  It  shall  help  them  in  making 
tlielr  lot  a  happier  one.  Party,  sute,  armed 
forces,  economics,  are  institutions  and 
functions  which  can  only  be  estimated  as  a 
means  toward  an  end.  They  will  be  Judged 
by  history  according  to  the  services  they 
render  toward  this  goal.  Their  purpose, 
however,  is  to  serve  the  people." 

Hitler's  story  was  that  everything  he  did, 
from  persecuting  the  Jews  to  disbanding 
the  Reichstag  (Germany's  Congress),  was 
for  the  welfkre  of  the  German  people.  That 
was  the  moat  disastrous  deception  recorded 
in  history — thus  far. 

If  America  agrees  to  try  out  the  welfare- 
sUte  proposals  made  by  Presidant  Truman, 
then  what  domes  next?  The  answer  to  that 
is  ready  at  hand.  Consider  some  fxirther 
quotations  from  Hitler's  address  referred  to 
above: 

"Wboever  disturbs  o\ir  mission  la  the 
enemy  of  the  people  •  •  •  I  have  a  right 
to  turn  against  those  who,  instead  of  helping, 
think  their  mission  is  to  criticize  our  work. ' 

There  you  have  it.  Behind  every  wrtfare 
state  Is  government's  mailed  fist.  Hitler  was 
shaking  It.  in  1938 — and  shaking  It,  bear  In 
mind,  primarily  at  critics  In  his  own  coun- 
try. Tlie  mailed  flst  is  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  confusion  in  Britain's  welfare- 
state  experiment.  It  bears  down  unmer- 
cifully on  every  individual  In  the  Russian 
welfare  state. 

The  welfare  pattern  Is  very  simple.  The 
would-be  dictators  buy  votes  and  power  with 
the  people's  money.  They  make  Impossible 
promises.  When  these  fail,  they  outlaw 
crtticism.  put  It  down  ruthlessly  as  obstruc- 
tionism and  treaaon. 

Is  that  the  future  which  the  American 
people  want? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHEU 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3,  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Detroit,  Mich.,  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  many  other  cities  in  these  United 
States  come  warnings  as  to  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  a  poorly  defended  Alaska. 

These  editorials  support  the  general 
position  which  I  took  following  an 
Alaskan  inspection  trip  In  mid-Sep- 
tember. 

The  WashingtOD  Post  of  September  29 
indicates  the  crux  of  the  Alaska  defense 
problem  to  be  the  lack  of  housing  and 
accommodations  for  troops : 

The  most  significant  thing  is  not  that  the 
accommodations  themselves  are  deplorable, 
but  that  the  lack  of  housing  Is  a  limiting 
factor  on  the  number  of  troops  that  can  be 
stationed  in  Alaska. 

And  the  Post  adds: 

If  the  defense  of  Alaska  is  vital  to  the 
safety  erf  the  United  States — a  proposition  no 
one  would  challenge — then  the  first  essen- 
tial is  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  enough 
troops  to  man  the  outposta. 

The  Detroit  Times  estimates  the  costly 
meaning  of  Inadequate  Alaska  defenses 
In  this  editorial  which  I  ask  be  printed 
la  the  Record: 

ona  vtrLNxaABLX  coasts 

Tlie  decUion  of  the  Air  Force  to  divert 
bomber  plane  production  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  specifically  from  the  Boeing  plant 
at  Seattle,  to  the  Middle  West,  on  the  grounds 
of  national  security,  raises  many  grave  quea- 
tions. 

If  the  state  of  our  national  defenses  Is  so 
desperate  as  to  make  the  Seattle  area  vul- 
nerable in  this  degree,  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine that  any  of  our  coastal  areas,  either  east 
or  west,  are  any  less  vulnerable. 

In  fact,  the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  be 
an  American  version  of  the  Russian  tactics 
of  the  last  war  In  "getting  behind  the  Urals." 

But.  in  this  instance,  since  Russia  is  our 
only  potential  enemy  and  Russia's  only  me- 
dium of  effective  war  against  America  is  by 
air.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  our  area  of 
vulnerability — if  It  is  as  bad  as  the  Air  Force 
policy  suggests — can  be  limited  to  our  coasU. 

Of  course.  If  we  are  going  to  continue 
leaving  Alaska  as  undefended  and  defenseless 
as  it  is  today,  then  the  Russians  would  occu- 
py the  ^oie  Alaskan  territory  in  a  matter 
of  hours  and  in  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
more  hours  would  unquestionably  have  our 
centers  of  Industrial  production  and  trans- 
port under  aerial  Ixiiabardment. 

Surely  in  that  case  the  Seattle  area  would 
be  vulnerable,  but  so  would  every  other  pro- 
duction center  within  aerial  bombardment 
range  of  Alaska — and  If  the  Air  Force  thinks 
Wichita  and  Omaha  are  out  of  that  range,  It 
should  take  a  refresher  course  in  map  reading. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this: 

If  our  coastal  areas,  either  west  or  east  or 
both,  are  so  vulnerable  to  military  assault  by 
Russia  that  our  defenae  plants  are  precari- 
ously situated,  then  the  whole  country  is 
almost  equally  \ailnerable  and  all  of  our 
defense  plants  are  In  a  precarious  sittiation. 

The  obvious  answer  Is  that,  if  the  country 
Is  to  be  safe  at  all.  its  coasts  and  outposu 
must    be    made    invulnerable    and    impreg- 


nable— and  the  place  to  begin  and  right  now 
is  Alaska. 

There  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  "get- 
ting behind  the  Urals"  in  modern  warfare, 
the  range  of  aerial  w.iifare  being  what  It  is. 

The  removal  of  bomber  plane  planU  from 
Seattle  to  Wichita,  leavlixg  Alaska  unde- 
fended, is  like  trying  to  hide  an  elephant  In 
a  cellophane  bag. 

Of  course,  the  Seattle  planu  would  be 
doomed  if  the  Russians  had  Alaska,  but  so 
would  the  plants  In  WlchiU  and  Omaha  and 
probably  Bangor  and  Miami. 

So.  why  let  the  Russians  have  Alaska? 

Why  do  we  not  moke  our  coasU  safe,  and 
not  continue  to  leave  them  vulnerable? 

There  Is  only  one  way  the  Russians  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  war  against  us  in  our 
American  homeland,  and  that  is  by  air. 

So,  why  do  we  not  make  ourselves  Invul- 
nerable to  attack  by  air? 

Unless  we  do  this,  there  Is  no  use  running 
Inland  for  safety  In  America,  for  there  will  be 
no  safe  place  to  hide  in  our  whole  American 
homeland. 

Our  vulnerable  coasts  are  Indeed  a  menace 
to  us. 

But  they  need  not  be  either  vulnerable  or 
a  menace. 

The  best  way  to  defend  America  in  the 
event  of  future  war  Is  by  being  strong. 

The  best  place  to  begin  is  by  making  Alas- 
ka strong,  and  all  our  coasU  and  frontlera 
and  outposU  Impregnable. 

The  best  means,  in  fact,  of  avoiding  ru- 
ture  war  altogether  Is  by  being  strong  enough 
to  discourage  our  potential  enemies  from 
making  war  upon  us.  and  that  should  be  the 
solid  rock  of  our  defense  policy. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  these 
widely  separated  newspapers  agree  sub- 
stantially with  my  report  to  the  people 
of  the  first  Washington  congressional 
district,  which  I  made  upon  my  return 
from  Alaska.  September  14. 

In  this  preliminary  report  I  stated  In 
part  as  follows: 

Since  leaving  Seattle  last  Friday  for  Alarica 
with  Air  Secretary  S>Tnlngton  I  have  In- 
spected military  installations  at  Juneati. 
Sitka,  Anchorage,  Nome.  Fairbanks,  and 
Point  Barrow.  I've  seen  the  military  air- 
ports at  Elmendorf,  Ladd,  Blelson,  Point 
Barrow,  and  Nome.  I  have  conferred  with 
Alaska  military  commanders,  public  officials, 
civilian  business  men  and  rank  and  file  offi- 
cers and   enlisted   military  personnel. 

I  have  examined  with  care  the  installa- 
tions and  the  nonsecret  plans  of  the  Air 
Force  for  the  protection  of  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest.  Secretary  Symington  and  I  are 
In  agreement,  I  believe,  with  the  military 
experts  in  Alaska  that  the  strictly  military 
Installations,  such  as  atr  fields,  are  reason- 
ably adequate  or  In  process  of  being  mide 
so.  We  have  agreed  also,  however,  that  the 
necessary  supply  and  personnel  facilities  are 
woefully  Inadequate  and  render  the  military 
Installations  far  less  efficient  than  they  must 
be. 

The  primary  military  need  in  Alaska  to- 
day is  housing  for  personnel.  Thousands  of 
trained  troops  are  standing  by  in  the  United 
States  awaiting  transportation  to  Alaska  be- 
cause there  are  no  bousing  acconxmodatlona 
for  them  In  the  territory. 

Those  officers  and  enlisted  men  presently 
In  Alaska  are  suffering  unbelievable  housing 
hardships  to  serve  their  country.  Tar  paper 
shacks  and  unsuitable  Quonset  huts  en- 
danger the  health  and  morale  of  otir  troops. 
Barracks  are  overcrowded,  primitive,  and  in- 
adequate in  number.  Family  quarters,  on 
base  or  off  base,  are  almost  nonexistent  and 
when  available  are  outrageously  expensive. 
I  visited  several  ofllcer  and  enlisted  men's 
families  in  their  rented  quarters.  Typical 
is  the  case  of  an  Air  Force  sergeant — a  highly 
skilled  aircraft  technician.     This  aargeant. 
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him  vtf*  iaMI  two  ehlldrra  hav« 
two-rciom  tar  paper  ■back  wltb  no  ; 
and  a  feMoaana  t/ttnm.  Wn 
Vfmrimm  tba  aRgaant  pay*  tlM  par  mootb. 
Tt  la  no  yueaOtt  that  key  Mrvtoi  paraonnal 
•n  09«r  Alaafca  ottctt  aod  tnltoud  allka— 
mn  plaantBg  oa  laartnc  tba  mrricm  at  tba 
— rtiaat  poaaMa  ttmc  tf  bouatng  cmKitloaa 
ara  not  tmproTed.  Witbout  aasiptlBn  tb«y 
aaM  tbfty  Ukrd  Ala^a  and  votfd  ttaj  \t 
wittabia  hooilnff  vara  available. 

Nattmllr  fMnmnc  coata  in  Alaaka  ara 
Itfghcr  than  eia«wTiere.  In  addition  to  trana- 
portatlon  coats  for  matarlala  and  higti  llTlng 
coata  tor  eonatmetkn  labor,  tttrj  bouaing 
installation  muat  b«  equipped  wltb  complete 
utUlty  faaittlea.  Kxcept  tn  rare  case*  there 
'  no  aauMlilMCLvaAar.  electricity,  and  eew. 
lo  tty  iBto.  Theaa  mivt  ba  In- 
born aeratch  aa  part  at  tba  boUdijac 
flbort-a%tita(L  aeaoamy-mlBdad-at. 
all-eoets  CoiipaaaBen  bate  rafuaad  adeqtiate 
approprlaUona  and  harm  elocbad  titetr  verbal 
oppoeltlcn  In  ploua  plaatndaa  about  so- 
called  aaoaaatra  '■**'itttt  aoata  la  AiMtn 
Many  of  tliem  eaaaot  ba  mada  to  aaa  tba 
facts  but  tbay  can  ba  outvoted. 

Tba  welfare  at  tba  Katlon.  tba  eacurlty 
«C  tba  Hortbweai  aad  tba  daCanaa  of  Alaaka 
raqolra  tmmadlata  atapa  to  aotva  tba  critical 
mlUtary  hooalng  sborUffe  In  Alaaka. 

AU  reaponslbla  oOelals  with  «hcm  I  con- 
ferred sgread  tbat  adequate  military  hotMlng 
was  tba  be  J  to  adaqtiata  AlaakA  rtaftnaai  and 
tbarefore  was  tba  kay  to  ranaovb^  froaa  Beat- 
tie  and  the  Northwest  tba  stigma  of  stra- 
tafilc  vulnerability. 

Alaska  family  housing  needs,  totaling  n»ore 
tban  13.000  civilian  and  military  family  unlU 
and  alisoat  aa  many  barracks  units,  abould 
ba  a  ebaUaoga  to  tba  b«Uding  industry  botb 
In  Alaska  and  la  tba  PaeiAc  Northweat.  Pri- 
vate Industry  with  a  knowledge  of  Alaska 
blinding  problems  has  a  respunsibUi'.y  It 
•boold  MOt  *trk. 

la  AbMtka  I  foond  Territory  and  city  oA- 
'  _  to  Uka  advantage  of  Isgleis 
tion  already  pasard  by  thla  Ooagraaa  t«  ba- 
pruve   hotising  conditions. 

I  met  with  the  *'»t^a  W/m»«h^  Authority 
and  reviewed  advaocea  It  haa  mada  under 
Um  Alaaka  Houalng  Act  passed  tbla  year.    I 
tfttewaad  wltb  tba  houalng  r^mmlsalonai  i 
and  otbara.  botb  nUlltary  and  dvlUan.  the 
Uaportanca    of    tba   MlUtary    Bousli^    Act 
paseart  Jviat  a  few  months  ago.  under  which 
a  il8-unlt  apartment  building  Is  being  con- 
structed on  Oovernment  land  In  Auchorage. 
I  dlacuaaed  the  meaning  of  the  Alaska  Pub- 
He    Works    Settlement    Act    with    Ckivemor 
Oruanlng  and  otbars.    I  dlacusseU  the  mean- 
ing of  tba  Kklutna  bydroalecuic  bUl  paaaed 
by  tba  Bouaa  with  the  city  officials  of  Ao- 
cboraga.    Tbaae  are  cited  now  ;ust  to  reas- 
sure the  Pscillc  Northwest  that  development 
of  Unpurtance  to  defense  Is  not  standing  still. 
While  housing  Is  by  far  the  major  and  Im- 
aadlate  concam.  other  problama  muat  also 
b*  aolvad  in  ordar  to  provide  complete  mili- 
tary proCactioa  for  Alaaka  and  the  Northwcat. 
Port  facUttlea  must  be  expended      Methods 
for  better  distribution  of  vital  oU  nippltna 
Btuat  ba  found.    The  Alaakan  road  natvrork 
ba  extended  and  improved.     Purtbar 
OQ  tba  niceaalty  and  taaalbUlty  of 
tba  tallroad  link  batwaaa  Alaska  and  the 
VttMad  SUtaa  riMMd  be  expedited. 

Wa  ara  wall  on  tba  way  to  an  improvement 
of  the  vital  radar  network.  The  Congreaa  has 
already  authorlaed.  tn  Public  Law  SO.  an 
•80.000.000  radar  screen  in  recogaitkm  of 
Alaaka  defenaa  needa  Tba  aconcmy-at-all- 
coat  prograoi  apparaatty  will  prevent  an  ap- 
Broprlatloa.  Howavar.  Bacretary  SyaUi^toe 
aaa  aaaarad  bm  tbat  for  a  pragram  aa  ba- 
it as  tbla  ba  will  tee  that  funda  are 
avuiiabla  troa  vttbln  the  ouutary 
bodget. 
Alt  of  tbaei  projacta  wtll  coat  money  but  U 
m  ba  BWaay  well  spent  tn  the  trtrresu  of 
Ity.    We  cannot  ailurd  to  Ilaten 


to  those  wba  tammna  penny  pinching 
at  all  coau  nor  to  tboaa  wbo  pompoaaly  de- 
mand tedlaertailoatc  ftwdgit  enta  1  odnute 
and  clamor  for  coatly  defense  measures  the 
next. 

As  Secretary  Symlagton  put  it  when  Ulk- 
Ing  to  tba  eoouaaodar  at  tba  laoUtad  Xielaon 
air  baaa  acrtb  og  Palrbaaka.  tbera  la  ao  econ- 
omy in  a  program  wbara  tha  lack  of  a  •lOMO 
botiaa  raaulta  In  tba  loaa  of  a  mllUon-doUar 
airplane.  This  coaMl  mmt  baa  baaa  tbe  ease. 
when  highly  tralaatf  alrpbtna  mechanics 
leave  the  Air  porce  at  the  end  of  their  duty 
■Imply  becsuae  they  can't  bring  their  faml- 
Uaa  to  Alaaka.  Tban  because  of  the  lack  of 
efltlaat  aiaebanlcal  care,  an  airplane  era 
up— a  maaaaiabla  million-doliar  loas  in 
plana  and  an  uuneasurable  loaa  in  tba  daatb 
of  pilot  and  crew. 

A  safe  majority  of  the  Coapaaa  can  ba 
Dade  to  see  the  absolute  and  bamadtaite  na- 
ccaalty  for  adequate  Alaskan  and  Northwest 
defenses  By  continuing  to  work  togstbar 
Wltb  a  high  aensa  of  coaaoMBilty.  area,  and 
Bsoooal  aoUdartty— and  wttbout 
partiaaa  poUtleal  Uckerlng — we  can 
satiafactory  sxmI  parmancut  solutlona  to  our 
Northwcat  defense  and  employment  prcb- 
lenia. 

TTnder  tnvtructlona  from  Chairman  Brswcc. 
of  Kentucky.  I  wtU  submit  a  formal  report  on 
hoaatog  to  tba  Ooauntttaa  on  Banking  and 
Currency  aa  quickly  aa  an  of  tbe  ecnplteated 
Cgiirea  and  facta  collected  In  Alaaka  can  be 
correlated. 


Marfkriac   Maaafactarcra    Deay   Use   mi 
Trasii  F'uk  Water  ia  Oleo  Prodactioa 


exthnsion  of  remarks 


or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  wiacoMauv 

a  TH£  UOU8X  OP  RKPBXSmTATIVlS 

Momdttv.  October  3.  1949 

Ur.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  JtiJy  5  of  t.M.5  year  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  Hou«»e  to  an 
article  reprinted  from  the  Utah  Ksh  and 
Game  Bulletin  In  an  Issue  of  a  publica- 
tion of  the  United  States  Pl^  and  Wild- 
life Service.  In  Uiat  article  it  was  stated 
that  the  water  praaagd  from  Vrmtk  fkab 
was  used  tn  the  wammtmeimm  cC  ako- 
marfarlne. 

I  submit  herewith  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  ftom  Paul  T.  Trultt. 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Margarine  Manufactiurers: 

NanmMi.  AaeocxanoM  o» 
Msaaaanni  MAWuracmasa^. 
Waabln^on.  O.  C  .  geptembar  27.  1949. 
■ea.  Ot-KMN  R   DsTia, 

tfeasa  of  mepre»mtmt*m», 

WaahinfUm,  D.  O. 
DXAB  Siar  Tou  will  aeabtleaa  lecaU  yoir 
remarks,  which  apipaaietf  ea  page  ggM  of 
the  OniisBaBeiriiai.nnBaab  audi  datoaT  Jty 
8.  lagaidftig  tba  aae  to  nargartaa  of  #ater 
preased  from  trash  flah.  as  reported  by  the 
Crtab  Plab  and  dame  BuUettn. 

Stnea  tbla  aourea  of  Tttamhu  for  margarine 
waa  entirely  unknown  to  n«.  we  made  Im- 
mediate Inquiry  of  the  ITntted  States  Wild 
Ltfit  8emc«  and  also  of  tbe  ITtah  aatboeltiaa. 
Wt  <faox»  the  fMtowtng  paragraph  from  ft^ 
4  of  the  August  1Mb  laaat  of  tbe  UUh  Ptab 
aad  Oama  Bulletin: 

'^our  editor  wlahaa  to  make  a  correction 
of  aa  error  faaad  tn  tba  July-Auguat  iMg. 
iBBae  Of  tbla  baOrCto.  it  wms  atated  the  body 
water  waa  tanpregnated  with  vitamins  and 


tn  tbe  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
gartne.    This  statement  was  baaed  upon  tn- 
accunrta    Information.      Investigation    Indl- 
eataa  atlek  water  !■  aaad  tn  no  food  product." 
we  traat  yoa  win  correct  tbe  atstement  la 
tba  Baroea  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
your. 
Pam.  T.  TatjHT.  Fretident. 


Palcsdac  Sfaidcnts  in  the  Uaited  SUtcs 
Art  Distressed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or  w 


IN  THE  HOUHB  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVaB 

Mondaw,  October  3.  1949 

y  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  letter  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  30. 
It  points  out  the  plight  of  maof 
Palestinian  students  who  are  in  Iha 
United  States,  who  apparently  have  no 
Tlsible  means  of  support.  In  most  In- 
stances their  homes  in  Palestine  have 
bean  tetroyed.  it  would  seem  that 
apgdal  eooslderation  should  be  given  to 
this  group  as  we  have  accorded  other 
nattnnahttaa. 


May  I  draw  the  attention  of  your 
to  the  pllgbt  of  Palestinian  stxidents  to  tha 
United  fltateaf 

Tbata  are  abual  MB  at  aa.  We  came  before 
tbe  Palaatine  mandate  ended,  virii  funda 
provided  by  relattvea.  In  the  expectation  that 
fxirther  remlttaneaa  for  tba  period  of  our 
studiea  could  t>e  sent  aa. 

At  the  ead  of  tba  laaiija—.  luting 

months.  OmMbnleatlona  were  dl 
and  a  great  praportton  of  Palaatlniaae 
driven  from  tbalr  homes.  Moat  stuc 
have  not  beard  ftom  tbalr  famlUea  since,  let 
alone  recatved  funas.  and  do  not  knew  their 
fate. 

In  aplto  of  appeala  to  the  American  Oov- 
ernment. no  flnewBtol  bclp  waa  fc 
to  tide  lis  over.  Waliim  to 
practicaUy  Unpoaslbie  In  tka 
Our  situation 
can  only  take  part-time  employment,  pro- 
Ttded  tt  does  aot  taterfere  with  our  full-Ume 
studiea.  and  ]oba  ara  very  hard  to  i^t.  Our 
rasourcaa  are  guoe;  we  can  get  no  funds  from 
Palaatine  through  no  fault  of  our  own. 

Igoat  of  ua  have  ao  borne  to  return  to  and 
there  would  Ije  no  Jobe  if  we  did  return  to  the 
small  part  of  Paieetlna.  bow  crowded  with 
ratugasa.  which  Is  left  to  those  wnr  vietiaae. 
We  ara  noraover  to  aU  intenta  and  purpoaaa 


Ouaaol  aoawtbtng  t>e  done  to  help  ua  exist 
untU  cocdlUons  are  bettor?  Some  of  ua. 
like  myself,  would  Uka  to  aettie  down  to  tbe 
tinlted  Statea  but  we  cannot  stay  or  conttoaa 
our  education  here,  on  which  our  future  aa- 
panda,  without  aume  guaranteed  meaae  at 
eupport.  We  raaant  get  a  Job  unleaa  we 
ftad  aa  ■■plnfi  vrtw  can  obtain  us  a  Depart- 
aaaat  of  JaMce  permit,  which  Is  Ht"*^^  iaa- 
pnfbta  aow  to  view  of  the  labor  attuation. 
But  when  we  appeal  for  help  here  we  are 
toid;    -Why  dont  you  go  to  Palestine?" 

Our  pllgbt  Is  to  great  part  due  to  tlia  role 
thie  eoaatry  pUyad  to  Palaattoe  affalra  and 
I  feel  atrengly  tbat  we  have  a  rigbt  to 
a  balpix^g  tiand  from  tbe  United  Stotea. 

Jos  Ni 

WsaaurercM. 
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Croatiaa  Frateraal  Union  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  £.  GRAHAM 

or  PXHrNSTLVANt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mortday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  GRAHAM.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 

leave  to  ext»='nd  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 

oao.  I  include  the  fonowlng  resolution: 

Bes'  n  defense  of  the  principles  of  tbe 

C......a.i.  Praternal  Union  of  America 

The  Croatian  Praternal  Union  of  America, 
s  fraternal  benefit  society  created  56  years 
ago  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsvlvanla,  today  comprises  a  membership 
of  more  than  100.00^.  with  aaaets  of  Sl7  COO.- 
000.  It  operates  in  a  majority  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  and  In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  In  strict  accordance  with  the 
iKmm  at  tba  varloua  jurisdictions  in  which  It 
tfeae  bvMeaa.  Membership  Is  open  to  any 
panoa  of  Croatian  or  other  Slav  birth  or 
daaeeat,  irrespective  of  pollUcal  or  religious 
belief. 

The  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  organiza- 
tion pn-hlbit  participation  by  the  Croatian 
Fraternal  Union  of  America  or  by  any  sub- 
ordinate ledge  to  any  political  or  religious 
ersy.  To  this  principle  the  Croatian 
_il  Union  of  America  sedulously  ad- 
heres. Tha  mmmXten  of  tbe  organization,  as 
Individuala.  however,  retain  the  right  of  all 
Americacia  to  espouse  political  and  reUgious 
beliefs  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  Anjerlcaaism  and  the  patriotism  of 
tba  Croattan  Pratamal  Union  require  no 
aflnaattoa  or  protostotlon.  Tbe  contribu- 
tions of  tbe  organization  and  of  Its  individ- 
ual members  to  the  succeasful  proaecuUon 
of  World  War  U  stand  for  aU  to  see. 

Because  we  feel  tbat  there  has  been  an 
organized  campaign  against  our  organiza- 
tion Instituted  by  a  minority  group  to  op- 
position to  tbe  present  administrative  heads 
of  the  Croatian  Praternal  Uulon.  and  tbe 
wide  publicity  given  this,  we  deem  It  ap- 
propriate to  set  forth  clearly  and  without 
equivocation  the  principles  by  which  tbe 
Croatian  Fraternal  Union  of  America  Is 
guided. 

Be  It  resolved,  therefore,  by  tbe  supreme 
board  of  directors  of  the  Croatian  Praternal 
Union  of  America,  to  regular  semiannual 
seaston  duly  aaaembled.  that — 

1.  As  a  society  of  loyal  American  elttaens. 
we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  individual, 
organization,  car  foreign  government  which 
aeeks  to  impair  or  weaken  tbe  safety  and 
well-being  erf  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  shall  conttoue  to  train  and  educate  our- 
selves aad  oar  children  to  the  ways  of  Amer- 
ican dameeracy  and  m  our  responsibilities 
to  tbe  United  Stotaa  nnd  to  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

2.  We  shaU  not  permit  tbe  Croatian  Fra- 
ternal Union  of  Amtfica  or  any  of  its  lodges 
to  participate  to  any  political  or  religious 
controversy.  We  recognize,  however,  tbat  as 
American  citizens,  our  members  are  tree  to 
engage  to  aucb  lawful  political  or  religious 
activity  aa  they  aee  ht.  We  do  not  seek,  nor 
do  we  have  the  right  to  condemn  or  inhibit 
sueb  actirity  on  tbeir  part. 

3.  We  deeply  deplore  and  bitterly  con- 
demn the  edorts  of  those  todlviduals  and 
organizattona  which  seek  to  embroil  tbe 
rUMlllaii  Fraternal  Union  of  America  to  po- 
Uttcal  and  pseudo-political  disputes  and  per- 
sonal qtwrrels.  Such  todlviduals  and  organ - 
toations  are  seeking  oaly  tbe  complete  de- 
atruction  of  the  CreaMm  Fraternal  Union. 

4.  Our  toterest  to  and  vaapaaC  for  Yugo- 
alavia  stems  from  tbe  senttaiaat  and  grati- 
tude we  bcid  for  tbe  world  renowned  culture 


and  social  contributions  willed  to  us  by  our 
forebears  who  were  part  of  tbat  land.  We 
aee  notbtog  to  this  spiritual  and  sentimental 
attachment  tocompatlble  wltb  our  complete 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Should  a  con- 
flict ever  arise,  however,  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  United  States,  we  are  always 
mtodful  of  the  fact  that  ours  la  an  Am«rtcan 
organization,  eooipawd  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  our  allegMace,  our  loyalty,  without 
reservation  or  diminution,  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Done  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  this  13th  day  of 
September  1949. 

V.  I.  Mahbxch, 

Supreme  President. 

JOHM     BaOOVTNAC, 

Supreme  Secretary. 


Tile  Confress  Is  Ee^ainf  To  Act  Like 
Sooth  America's  Zo-Zo  Bird 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  last  Thursday  on  the 
conference  report  concerning  appropria- 
tions for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration was  most  disappointing,  and 
I  believe  the  public  who  happens  tx3  read 
that  debate  will  conclude  likewise. 

The  Senate  had  raised  the  amount  the 
House  authorized  by  $60,000.000 — this 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees, 
and  then  the  Senate  had  attached  an- 
other amendment  providing  for  $150,- 
000.000  for  loans  to  those  countries. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  bill  definitely 
stated  that  this  amendment  merely  ear- 
marked $150,000,000  for  loan  purposes 
and  would  be  deducted  from  the  whole 
sum  authorized.  That  statement  load 
the  direct  effect  of  carrying  the  amend- 
ment. The  facts  were  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  and  still  are  that  this  amendment 
made  $150,000,000  more  available  to 
Europe  through  loans,  but  this  $150,000.- 
000  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  House,  plus  the  $60,000,000 
added  by  the  Senate.  The  $150,000,000 
is  not  deductible  from  the  original  au- 
thorization, but  adds  S150.000.000  to  it. 
If  Members  of  Congress  do  not  know 
what  Is  happening  on  the  floor,  what  can 
the  people  expect?  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  TabkI  tried  in  vain 
to  inform  the  House  of  this  added  $150,- 
000.000,  but  the  majority  paid  no  atten- 
tion and  voted  the  amendment. 

This  Congress  is  getting  more  like  the 
zo-zu  bird  of  South  America  every  day. 
Nature  equipped  that  bird  with  eyes  in 
ttie  back  of  its  hea'!  Instead  of  in  front. 
It  cannot  see  where  it  is  going,  but  it  does 
know  where  it  has  been. 

The  way  we  are  appropriating  billions 
when  we  have  not  a  red  penny  except 
what  we  borrow  is  a  lesson  in  economics 
that  was  Mnitted  from  any  course  of 
study  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  leaders  in  charge  of  this  amend- 
ment adding  $150,000,000  more  to  the 
ECA  said  the  $150,000,000  would  be 
loaned  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 


that  this  Institution  was  looking  for  good 
loans  right  along.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is 
unnecessary  for  this  bank  to  worry  about 
finding  good  loans,  when  Uncle  Sam  is 
now  $4  000,000.000  beliind  in  expendi- 
tures today.  Why  not  encourage  this 
bank  to  loan  some  money  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Instead  of  sicy larking  around  Europe  to 
find  some  nice  choice,  juicy  loans,  espe- 
cially so  since  this  Export-Import  Bank 
Is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  financial  arms. 

That  amendment  was  just  another 
ruse  to  boost  tiie  appropriation  for  the 
ECA  by  $150,000,000. 


Wlsconsia,  ob  Its  Own  Two  Feet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.   Mr.  Speaker. 

because  it  speaks  so  clearly  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  government  which  I  person- 
ally hold.  I  am  pleased  to  include  herein 
an  editorial  from  the  leading  news- 
paper in  the  Second  Wisconsin  District, 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  Madi- 
son, Wis. : 

WISCONSIN,    ON    ITS    OWN    TWO    mCt 

There  liave  been  a  few  cracks  made  In 
these  parts  about  the  record-high  budget 
approved  by  the  1949  Republican  legislature. 

"Tbe  Republicans  claim  to  be  In  favor  of 
economy,  but  tbe  Republicans  that  control 
tbe  Wisconsin  Legislature  approved  tha 
spending  of  more  money  than  any  other 
law-making  body  In  State  history."  com- 
plain the  critics,  wbo  are  Democrats. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  Justifiable  criti- 
cism. 

UntU  you  remember  that  the  No.  1  problem 
faced  by  tbe  American  people  today  Is  to  find 
a  method  of  checking  tbe  fantastic  growth 
and  power  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  In 
Washington. 

Yes,  the  1949  legislature  voted  to  spend 
quite  a  bit  of  tbe  taxpayers'  money.     Why? 

Perhaps  a  clue  can  be  found  In  a  speech 
given  bv  Wisconsin  s  Gmernor  Rennebohm  in 
New  York  Thursday.  The  Governor  told  tbe 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Asaocla- 
tion  of  Retail  Druggists: 

•'How  many  of  you.  I  wonder,  have  con- 
sidered that  tbe  growth  and  complexity  and 
resulting  inefficiency  of  this  great  machine  In 
Washington  is  due  In  some  part  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  local  governments  and  tha 
State  governments  to  fulfil*  their  responsi- 
bilities? 

•"The  way  to  check  this  dangerous  trend  to 
big  and  Irresponsible  government  in  Wash- 
ington is  to  build  vigorous  and  responalbla 
government  at  home.  If  each  community  In 
our  land  and  each  State  did  all  that  It  reason- 
ably could  do  to  solve  its  own  problems,  and 
resisted  the  temptation  to  stand  in  the  bai.d- 
out  line  outside  the  Federal  Treaaury.  there 
would  be  fewer  Impvilsea  and  less  need  for 
this  expensive  (Pederal)  orcanintlon  which 
we  have  built.  We  must  build  in  our  towns 
and  oiir  own  States  the  kind  of  government 
which  solves  problems  without  help  <x  aa- 
f\tttMnt»  from  the  outside." 
WeU  aaid.  Governor. 

The  increased  spending  by  Wisconsin's  Re- 
pubUcan  lawmakers  in  1949  was  principally 
in  the  flelda  of  public  welfare  and  aduaation. 
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•«•  tto  v^nr  Aei<la  tn  wbtch  the  blc 
4up{>i>rt«ts  tue  nuiAt  eurrgetl- 
eaUy  •ttrmptlng  to  txUod  th*  auUiorU;  and 
po««r  of  th«  PMtarkl  bureacracy 

Admit 'e<Ily.  progrMS  must  be  nutdt  in  tbcce 
two  important  teM».  And  bow  eoold  tb* 
of  WiaeiMMin  batiar  eotnb^t  tba  ktowUi 
•ayaaalon  of  radarai  authority  tbao  by 
U«|ob  itaali? 
Wb  bold  to  Um  baliaf  tbat  a  8UU  tp^mn- 
emn  do  nraaiary  Joba  cbaapcr.  mora 
entlj.  and  to  the  taxpayera*  aatlaf action 
mora  readily  than  the  Federal  OoTenunant. 
If  we  tend  to  our  own  buatnaaa.  tba  red- 
aral  Ootamniant  won't  have  to  oocna  to  our 
reacue.  And  If  we.  r  ght  bare  In  Wta«oaaba, 
do  our  local  and  State  gOTcrnmental  duttea 
wan.  thoaa  wiao  aaak  ••  aaauaa  for  the  ex- 
pnnatoo  of  Federal  Mtthortty  will  have  to 
traval  tlwiihiii  to  padili  theU  waraa. 

That  la  one  raaaon.  of  rcur«e,  why  the  Mc 
Oovernraeot  boya  get  to  excited  about  spend- 
ing—If  n  la  dooa  by  a  StaU  admlnlauatton. 
If  tba  Federal  Oovemment  appropriated 
MOnay  for  the  aame  purpoaea.  it  would  ba 
voodartiiJ. 

It  wmikl.  are  nlao  muat  point  out,  be  mora 
expenalve. 


A   Warvtfif   t»   DtsaMed   Veterans    WTio 
Have  Parmilted  Tkdr  laaurajace  To 
LapM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississ:m 

Vi  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfPRESBrr/TIVBi 

Mondat.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs of  the  House,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
to  the  fact  that  ail  service-connected 
ibied  veterans  of  World  War  n  who 
have  dropped  their  Insurance  have  a 
rlcht  to  relnatate  it  up  to  December  31. 
1M9.  without  examination. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  disabled 
veterans  who  have  let  their  insurance 
lapse  and  who  probably  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  right  to  rein- 
state it  without  examination. 

It  would  be  to  their  interest  to  reln- 
akmU  this  insurance  in  order  to  protect 
tlMinselves  and  their  families. 

I  hope  that  aJI  the  veteran.i  onranlsa- 
tkma  win  take  this  proposition  up  and 
urge  these  boys  to  reinstate  their  in- 
aurance  at  once. 

For,  iX  they  should  faO  to  take  ad- 
vantac*  of  this  opportunity  between  now 
and  December  31.  then,  they  and  their 
fewHItas  would  toae  the  immntiHi  which 
Itals  Innuancc  provldea. 


TW  Real  Stragfle:  The  Battle  •{  Ideas 


SZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wtsccitsiM 

Uf  THB  SSNaTI  or  TBS  in<ITID  STATES 

Tuesdav.  October  4  (ImMaUm  4tay  of 

Saturdaw.  September  3*.  t949 

Mr.  WILIY.  Mr.  Preaident.  aU  ol  m. 
I  am  sure,  ars  famUiar  with  the  very  tee 
publlcaUon  Isautd  by  the  Daughters  of 


the  American  Revolution  each  month 
and  published  here  in  Washington.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  on 
several  occasions  to  have  various  .state- 
ments of  mine  reprinted  or  pubii<:hed 
originally  in  this  distinguished  periodical. 
In  the  October  1M9  issue  ttiere  was  car- 
ried a  reprint  of  one  of  my  talks  regard- 
ing the  ideological  struggle  now  going  on 
ttorooghout  the  world  and  witiiln  oar  own 
boundaries.  I  a.sk  aMUMmoas  coPitnt 
that  the  text  of  this  article  as  publL«hed 
in  the  DAR  magazine  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  cf  the  CoNcacssioNAL  Rzcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

THZ    UAL    SraUGCLS:    THZ    aATTUI   or    tOKAS 

(By   Uoo.   AuczANDEB   WiLCT.   United  EUtca 
Senator  from  Wiaeonatn) 


"1180*8  apirlt  at  naoBtMa  ataada. 
Reflecting  the  tntatlifanca  of  that  hand 
That  aiaaped  the  apharaa. 
So  man.  through  the  yeara. 
In  mind,  whole,  complete. 
Remaina  tmmoital.  with  pcwera  replete. 
And  th'Ugh  mortal  anchors  slip  bxay. 
Man  Uvea  forerer  and  a  day  ' 

Tn  thoaa  tinea  there  la  tba  Idaa  that  man  a 
<pint  At  aoontlda  stands.  (sAeeUag  the  in- 
telllgancc  of  ihe  AlnUgr.ty.  In  that  langiuge 
tbara  la  the  concept  that  man  tn  immortal  - 
r>ot  a  temporary  bH  of  human  clay,  not  a 
eraattn^  without  a  aotil  The  idaaa  of  the 
material  and  the  apintual  ha%-e  been  in  eon- 
Aict  throughout  the  centurtca 

We  read  In  the  Oaclaratlon  at  Indepcnd- 
•Boe  "Wa  boldi  thaaa  truttia  to  be  ac:f-eTl- 
dwt:  That  all  men  are  created  equal;  and 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
pertain  tmalienable  rlghta:  that  amonf;  tncae 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  parauit  of  happl- 
neaR  ~ 

In  that  paragraph  la  a  granlta  ld<>«  that 
haa  coma  In  ooofllct  with  the  FaAciat  and 
Communist  eonccpta.  This  language  uf  tba 
founding  fathera.  when  Interpreted  aa  they 
meant  it— (remember.  "The  letter  kllletb. 
the  aplrtt  maketh  allTe")— thla  languagv  la 
in  agreement  with  tba  dynarate  worda  of 
John:  "Moav  are  we  the  acna  oC  Ood." 

Uatartwaataly.  sooaa  of  our  aUaged  llb- 
aral  trtswds  cannoi  ^aaa  in  Ihaae  worda  of 
the  ApoaUe.  or  In  tha  worda  of  the  Oeclaxa- 
tion  of  LiriepenUence,  tha  true  spiritual 
Tnaaning  that  they  poaaesa  Looking  back 
through  the  yeara  and  rejoicing  In  our 
flneat  tradltlona  at  tha  paat.  we  realtae  that 
w«  are  at  a  turning  nf  tha  mad.  J\»t  aa  In 
1776  our  fathera  found  themaelvea  at  the 
eroaaroada.  They  took  tha  rlgbc.  that  la.  the 
eorract  turn,  and  it  la  foe  oa  to  take  the 
right  turn 

Today  tba  battle  Is  on  In  this  ttruggla  of 
Idcaa.  Tou  may  caU  It  the  battle  between 
Chnatlantty  and  poganlaia.  between  the 
things  at  the  aplrtt  and  ■Mtartallam.  be- 
tween tho  ifciaoMsllir  way  of  life  and  totall- 
unaniam.  or  yov  may  call  it  a  battla  ba- 
twaaa  eagtiallam  and  eommuniam.  At  any 
•   ttma   for   straight    thinkara    baa 

Ivary  aMa**  aaiad  la  aa  arena  and  to  tkat 
areua  ara  wponenu  of  thcaa  vartoas  eOQ- 
cepta.  gvary  nation  la  an  arena  and  tha  coa- 
fllct  la  waged  tharaln  between  tha  espottenta 
of  the  earleua  MIsaa.  Tea  avoa  batilni  tlia 
iroa  eartam  th»  imm  at  Ufearty  bwaa.  thotifh 
dtaUy.  Within  tiie  buznaa  aoiil.  tbare  are  the 
waUapvlaga  for  battar  tbiaga.  though,  of 
eouraa.  in  Ruaal*  and  in  tha  other  pUlca 
ataua.  tiMra  Is  vary  Uttia  opportunity  for 
nuods  to  (St  eonatrticUvely  into  action— in  a 


M0e  or  tbeas  arena*— ta  the  eutaa 
of  the  earth  and  la  tha  minda  uf  aaen — tbara 
la  ta*  Maa  or  aapeiMat  that  alaeataa  Ito  la- 
dl.idual.  that  glvaa  him  tha  dignity  of  a  thing 


of  tba  apirlt — oo  the  ottiar  side,  m.-in  Is  oan- 
sldared  aa  mud.  aa  maffw  aaaterial  subatanee. 

In  our  own  land,  thta  conflict  la  reflected 
in  varfcniB  minor  coofbcta.  Ona  ta  between 
the  concept  of  a  planned  aociety.  wherein 
the  atate  la  master,  and  the  concept  of  free 
rnterprlae.  where  man  la  a  free  builder  and 
create-.  Tou  knew  that  the  exponenta  of 
a  planned  society  and  of  the  police  state 
nil  men  with  fear  They  put  to  the  fare 
(he  Issue  of  aecunty.  wbefein  toen  are  asked 
to  auriender  thetr  freedom  for  what  la  al- 
lagad  to  ba  aoooonUe  aecurlty  gaaraatcad  by 
tha  ;tata. 

Tet.  aa  we  look  around  Europe  and  tha 
rest  of  the  world,  where  the  police  state  ob- 
tains, we  see  that  the  freedom  which  men 
had  T'nder  the  free-enterprise  system  has  been 
bartered  aw;^y  for  the  freedom  to  atarva,  and 
for  tha  suppNoaed  freedom  to  t>e  ruled  Ilka 
anunala.  In  thla  eoniUct  of  Ideas,  we  who 
are  exponents  of  the  American  way  muat  iwt 
permit  the  ahoutln(t  and  the  tumult  to  de- 
tract ua  from  the  Una  ol  attack.  In  spite  of 
our  economic  rarraaloiia  and  a  oartaln  uista- 
btuty.  la  aplta  oC.  In  pastleular.  tba  world 
cx^Uapsa  In  the  tttfrtlaa  teaoivtng  Aawrtca.  wa 
aafc:  What  other  nation  can  ba  compared 
with  our  own?  Where  else  do  people  hava 
the  Income,  the  cocnforta.  the  standard  at 
living,  that  we  ha.c  here? 

BiM  ywu  bear  aooieotie  aay:  la  ther*  no 
placw  lor  tatcrvanttOB  by  tba  atate?  Lincoln 
•nswarad  that,  and  I  quou  hla  worda: 

"The  leffltimata  objertlea  of  government 
la  to  do  for  a  coaunuaity  of  people  whatever 
they  naad  to  baa*  don*  tnit  cannot  do  It  all. 
or  cannot  do  ao  well  In  their  aeparate  or  m- 
dividual  capaclt lea.  Ir  all  that  people  can  In- 
dividually da  for  themaelvea  tha  ■ovamraent 
oujfhi  not  to  Intarfera." 

laataaeaa  where  the  atate  can  act  beat 
are.  of  eourae.  niustrated  In  tlmea  of  graai 
depraaalona  or  pan  lea  or  war.  In  auch  caaaa. 
the  Interrenrion  of  the  arm  of  the  atate  func- 
tlone  aa  the  arm  of  the  people.  But  it  should 
be  only  tasapwary  ao  that  It  doaan't  glvw  o^ 
poiiuiiKy  far  the  aenrants  of  tha  paopla  f who 
sa»  the  ofDcers  of  the  state  >  to  become  the 
aMsters  of  the  people  and  tha  maatara  of  tha 
atata. 

Wa  reallaa  that  tha  challenge  to  America's 
enterprlaa  ayatem  ta  principally  that  it  haa 
not  always  provided  eeotMoaie  alaMUty.  Wa 
recognise  that,  at  cowo.  am  system  te  run  by 
men.  htnaan  beinga.  with  human  shortcom- 
ings. We  reci^iixe.  tec.  that  the  «or1d  haa 
been  shrtinken  and  that  what  happens  In  the 
reat  ot  the  world  automatically  alTecta  our- 
aalvea.  Wa  have  aeen  that  now  In  two  world 
wars  when  the  war  favar  haa  f rnaat  il  tha 
oceans.  There  araa  no  Iroa  eiwtabi  to  pre- 
vent n  And  with  tba  war  tmm  a  dlsarraag- 
tn%  of  our  whole  1 1  laaiui j .  and  what  la  bmmw. 
a  tremendooa  spending  of  our  materua 
wealth.  Wa  have  been  on  a  material  )ag 
whleb  baM  irft  aa  with  tha  Jitter*— high 
prteaa.  ahortaraa.  aad  ao  oa. 

Itow  It  la  racofalaad  by  tba  madleal  ptw- 

It  Is  amamti  act  tba  cauaa.  And  what  hu- 
■>••  bsbifB  awmt  do  la  to  gat  at  the  cauae  of 
tbaaa  favaia  vara,  daprmakma.  and  other 
Ilia.  Tha  Amcrlcaa  safiialaa  ayaUm  la  a 
raauJt  at  oar  AoMrtcan  way  of  thinking  awd 
whan  w«  aaparlawaa  a  fever  which  intattwea 
with  tba  Aaaarteaa  aatarprtaa  ayataai.  we 
should  not  dsatrey  tba  syataas.  but  gat  at 
the  cauaa  at  tba  faver. 

If  we  follow  thla  Idea,  wa  will  not  paratlt 
tha  eapooanu  at  tha  Paacut  or  the  COmmu- 
ntat  idaas  who  are  battling  In  thaae  aiwaaa 
to  take  our  minda  of  the  value  of  traa  aaaw. 
bat  go  forward  and  meet  tha  rhallancs  sar- 
Fisrfulty  oa  every  tt%mx.   Wa  kaow  tMS  thoaa 


whtab 

aay  that  It  W  IwiilplMl  ta  prodaeiag  wealth. 

and  It  la  tneaetaat  la  tha  dlstrlhutlaB  ot  what 

II  haa  pnxluced.     And  ai.>  they  argue  for  the 

pollas  atata.  for  a  ao>oalted 

omy.  for   the    withdrawal  of  tba 
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traadoor.^  that  have  made  America  great. 
These  f  -Ics  want  the  Job  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  chosen  few  whom  we  call  btireau- 
crau.  Tbey  want  the  Government  to  allo- 
cate labor,  materials,  and  reaources. 

Now  let  us  demolish  this  fake  argument 
that  the  free-enterprise  system  Is  lnefficie:-.t. 

Stud  :.tly  released  show  that  Amer- 

lesn  p.  ty  has  increased  at  the  rate 

of  S  percent  a  year  over  the  last  50  years. 
More  people  are  receiving  more  things — in 
other  worda  there  la  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution— tHan  ever  before.  And  tha  facta 
show  that  the  ao-cailed  depreaaed  ana-third 
of  the  Nation  trade  greater  progreaa  dtulng 
the  wax  than  the  other  two-tblrda. 

Wa  know.  too.  that  whara  gowsiiuaanta — 
aatloBal  and  state — have  angagad  In  plan- 
ning, that  It  hasn't  brought  about  the  mU- 
lannivon.  In  Britain,  where  Industry  has 
baea  nationalized.  It  hasn't  Increased  the 
productiMt}^  potential.  There  simply  is  no 
subbU'.ii'e  for  work  and  production.  We 
have  s^fii  poiltlciana  aeduce  the  workefs  by 
aaying  tiiey  could  be  paid  more  for  less  work. 
And  we  have  seen  the  evils  that  followed  in 
the  wake  Of  such  falsehood. 

We  also  know  from  what  has  taken  place 
In  Great  BriUin  that  when  the  state  na- 
tlouallzaa  its  industry,  it  doesn't  make  for 
l)etter  working  conditions  or  better  relations 
with  labor.  No;  the  planning  by  the  sUte 
to  Just  another  fake  term,  like  that  of 
"streamlining"  which  la  ao  often  abused. 
There  la  no  magic  In  mere  words  ao  that 
they  can  constitute  a  substitute  for  work 
and  production.  Industry  in  Russia  has  been 
state-controlled  for  over  30  years.  Tet  a 
recent  report  of  the  Department  oC  Labor 
tmHiTaTn  that  the  Russian  standard  of  living 
to  oi^  one -tenth  of  that  of  the  American. 
And  this,  after  Ruasia  has  had  four  succes- 
sive 5-year  plana  and  regimentation  and 
sacrifice  under  rigid  state  planning. 

Tes:  the  idea  U  the  thing,  as  Knute 
Rockne  used  to  say — the  right  Idea.  Aa  a 
man  thlnketh  In  his  heart,  so  is  he.  As 
a  nation  thlnketh  In  its  heart,  so  will  It  be. 
And  It  Is  time  that  we  do  some  straight 
thinking  and  kick  out  from  our  own  minds 
the  exponents  of  the  wrong  way  of  think- 
liig — the  wrong  concepu  and  wrong   ideas. 

As  long  as  we  are  human  beings.  In  order 
to  get  results.  It  Is  well  that  there  be  a  proper 
incentive.  One  trf  tha  great  weaknesses  of 
tha  ao-called  planned  economy  Is  its  failure 
to  provide  people  with  adequate  Incentive. 
If  people  are  supposed  to  share  equally, 
there  is  no  motive,  there  Is  no  desire  to  excel. 
The  result  is  depraased  production  and  de- 
preaaed standard  ol  living. 

Tbs.  the  real  atroggle  U  the  battle  of  ideas, 
and  it  la  up  to  the  American  people  to  get 
hold  of  the  right  Ideas.  Was  It  not  Paul 
who  said: 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true:  whataoever 
things  arc  honaat:  whataoever  things  are 
Jvat;  whatsoever  things  arc  pure:  wiiatao- 
arer  tbtagi  are  lovely:  whataoever  things  era 
of  good  r^ort;  If  there  be  any  virtue  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  thcaa  things." 

I  have  atreaacd  the  political  and  economic 
angle  of  this  struggle  baeaaaa  it  la  going  cm 
In  the  arena  of  the  iiallsiw  today.  What  of 
tha  educational  angle?  Here  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  step  that  we  Americans  must 
take.  We  must  see  to  It  that  our  educational 
Ins'atuuuns  are  cleaned  of  all  Inaldloua  and 
irresponsible  teachings — teachings  of  mere 
maierialuKu.  teachings  that  reject  America's 
founding  philoaophy. 

Some  months  ago  when  tn  New  York  I 
heard  StSnisUw  Mlkolajczyk.  former  Vice 
Premier  of  Poland,  who  had  Just  escaped 
from  that  stricken  land,  give  an  address.  He 
made  a  deep  Impression  upon  the  people  who 
listened  to  him.  and  it  was  because  I  heard 
him  that  I  chose  this  subject.  "The  Real 
Struggle — the  BatUe  of  Ideas  "  Poland,  as 
you  know,  was  once  gloriously  free.  The  clti- 
■aaa  of  Osraiany.  even  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  tha  German biuijers.   were  ouce  free 


men.    How  these  and  other  once  free  peoptoa 
have  suffered  from  lack  of  freedom. 

After  we  became  a  Nation,  after  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  our  Constitution 
came  into  being,  the  idea."  they  represented 
were  carried  by  countleaa  fordgnars  filled 
with  tha  passion  for  frecdoia.  Tbase  Ideas 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  but  the  flama  and 
the  fire  thua  generated  were  allowed  to  die 
down.  As  a  result,  the  ancient  evils  have  re- 
turned, garbed  In  flashy  new  clothes,  the 
evils  of  absolutism  and  absolute  monarchs. 
Tbey  have  come  back  into  the  arena,  under 
the  guise  of  communism  and  fascism  and 
totalitarianism,  the  police  state:  and  ao  the 
world  is  In  the  meas  that  it  Is  today.  But 
right  ideas  and  right  concepts  are  still  right, 
and  free  men  and  free  enterprise  are  the 
result  of  the  minds  of  men  being  filled  with 
right  ideas. 


Address  of  Cathrine  Curtis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowin?  is  an  address  by  Cathrine  Curtis, 
president,  Women  Investors  Research 
Institute,  Inc..  and  national  director. 
Women  Investors  in  America.  Inc., 
Washington.  D.  C.  before  the  Utah  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Republican  Clubs, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  September  30, 1949: 

Your  president  has  asked  me  to  talk  to 
you  about  women's  Investments  and  taxes, 
and  what  might  be  done  to  reduce  those 
taxes.  But  Instead  of  following  her  sugges- 
tion I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
our  approaching  bankruptcy,  chemical  war- 
fare. atCHnic  energy,  and  the  prlceleaa  stake 
this  country  has  in  this  potentially  great 
new  Industry. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  she  cannot 
Indefinitely  give  away  hw  family's  substance 
and  assets  without  eventually  wrecking  her 
family.  Every  businessman  knows  that  he 
could  not  continue  indefinitely  to  give  away 
his  products,  to  squander  his  capital,  to  con- 
tinue a  program  of  bad  management  of  his 
company  without  eventually  forcing  that 
company  Into  bankruptcy. 

Your  Government  Is  the  biggest  business 
In  the  world.  But  at  the  rate  It  Is  spend- 
ing and  giving  away  the  people's  reijurces, 
one  wonders  how  much  longer  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

We  don't  stop  to  realize  that  this  country 
Is  big  and  great  because  of  the  generations 
before  ua  who  have  worked,  ssved.  Invested, 
and  accumulated  wealth  which  the  entire 
world  la  enjoying  today. 

woMXic's  cwxsTacxirr  m  amzsics 

I  must  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  women  have  a  tremendous  floancial 
stake  tn  our  country's  institutions,  indus- 
tries,  snd  corporations. 

Our  country  was  developed  through  In- 
dividual initiative,  private  ownership  of 
property  and  resources,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  earn,  to  make  profits,  and  to 
benefit. 

Oiu"  railroads,  our  public  utilities,  our  mo- 
tor industry,  our  aviation  companies,  all 
have  the  savings,  or  capital,  of  women  In- 
vested m  them  to  a  very  great  extent.  This 
has  provided  capital  appreciation  and  In- 
come to  millions  of  American  women. 

During  World  War  I  the  savings  of  our 
women  came  out  of  hiding  and  were  used  to 
buy  war  bonds  promoted  by  this  Govern- 
ment.   Following  the  war  the  utilities  In- 


dustry vaa  powing.  and  again  it 
mvings  of  WTMncn  that  made  poasible  aiaity 
of  the  local  electric  planta  that  were  built  to 
provide  local  home  and  induauial  power. 
As  of  today  women  are  the  largest  owrers  of 
the  corporate  atock  In  the  public-utilities 
Industry. 

This  repraaaats.  owr  the  yeaus.  hundreds 
of  null  ions  of  dollars  of  Invested  caitftal  and 
has  provided  millions  tn  dividends  and  In- 
come to  the  owners — to  say  nothing  of  tha 
)ohs.  and  the  taxes  paid  to  Oovemment. 

As  women  are  also  great  consumers  of  that 
electrical  power  or  energy  they  have  enjoyed 
the  comforts  and  the  countless  labor -aaving 
devices  tn  the  home,  which  are  byproducts, 

Am-rlcan  Industry  perfected  its  high-speed 
mass  production  with  the  use  of  electric 
power,  and  women  bsve  a  tremendous  stake 
also  in  the  corporate  shares  of  American  In- 
dustry. Many  companies  have  better  than 
80  percent  of  their  stock  held  by  women. 
Here.  too.  we  find  their  ownership  of  wealth 
and  their  Income  earned  flows  from  the 
dollars  the  women  have  Invested  for  profit  or 
security. 

We  can  well  wonder  how  different  this 
might  all  be  If.  when  electric  power  was  In 
Its  early  days  of  development.  Its  entire  con- 
trol and  operation  was  given  to  a  Govern- 
ment body  or  to  an  International  organ- 
ization. 

BXMJAMIN    rSANXLlM'S    CBXAT    DtSCOVaST 

I  wonder  what  wovUd  have  happened  if — 
when  Benjamin  Ftanltlln  first  discovered  elec- 
tricity— the  Government  had  warned  tha 
people  of  lu  great  dangers,  of  how  it  could 
kill  and  destroy  and  cause  fires,  and  in  ao 
doing  profMigandlsed  the  people  at  that  early 
date  into  turning  complete  control  of  elec- 
tricity over  to  an  electrical  energy  commis- 
sion? Would  we  now  have  a  public  utilities 
industry  and  a  mass-production  economy? 
Would  we  have  had  an  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  or  a  Thomas  Alva  Edison?  And  more 
Important  to  the  women,  would  we  have 
had  the  byproducts  of  electricity— electric 
lights,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  washers,  and 
ao  forth? 

The  United  States  has  Ijecome  great  by  in- 
venting and  developing  new  means  of 
wealth  creation.  Other  countries  have  cap- 
ttired — by  military  aggression  or  diplomatic 
chicanery — the  existing  ways  of  wealth  pro- 
duction rather  than  by  developing  new 
methods,  as  we  have. 

We  read  much  today  of  the  miracle  of 
America,  as  If  thU  great  Republic  was  some 
amazing  country  which  Just  happened  over- 
night by  a  miracle  or  an  unexplained  act  cf 
our  Dlvin«!  Creator.  America  Is  no  miracle. 
The  RepulJlic  of  the  United  Statea  Is  the  re- 
sult of  courage,  toil,  thrift,  deprivation — and 
even  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  Getieratlon 
after  generation  of  work,  of  effort,  of  saving. 
of  investing,  of  buuding,  of  living  by  tha 
Christian  rules  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded  snd  prospered.  That  is  the  real 
miracle  of  America. 

rotm-raoircED  nociuaf 

That  miracle  of  America  la  about  to  ba 
destroyed  by  a  four-pronged  program  being 
put  forward  in  Washirjgton.  It  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  every  woman,  to  every- Investor 
and  to  every  owner  of  a  businaas,  or  of 
property. 

First,  the  foreign-aid  program  which  has 
Increased  over-all  appropriations  to  a  point 
where  the  Government  now  la  apendlng  mora 
than  It  Is  collecting  in  taxes. 

Second,  the  antimonopoly  program — the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  only  to  break  up 
large,  successful  corporations,  but  to  destroy 
the  incentive  to  create  and  build  large  in- 
dui-tries. 

Third.  Mr.  Truman's  point-4  program  to 
drain  venture  capital  out  of  this  country  and 
scatter  it  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 

Fcurih.  and  probably  the  moet  important. 
Is  the  plan  to  deprive  us  of  aU  chance  ol  tha 
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VJ-^f  to  JUM 

o<K>ti»»<  from 

•37.100JQ0ilM  W  balp  eUMt  eounUi«»f 
Can  fou  ruUy  appracteta  Uat  ■■■m  vt  taava 

tiaiiH    WM  avarf  Toad    day  and  alfhu- 
iinaa  tka  laat  gun  vaa  flrad  la  Wor*^  War  n? 

■■«  ar»  tbe  9  flonlgn-aul  pr«KraaBa  which 
CjograM  has  va««d  to  <Ut«.  X^t  ma  qiMta 
tfom  a  lacaat  ipwcfc  on  Xh»  Sanata  Soar 
by  a  rMmnl— <  autbortty  on  OoMmmant 
•peudlnf— ataator  HAaar  Btvd.  of  Vlii;liila: 

"Pnt.  UMfa  was  •OOjOOOjOOO  for  dlract 
raUrf  far  ■autary  nippUas. 

Ukr»r«      waa      •3.000.000.000      In 


"Third,  at  tb«  end  at  this  year  there  will 
UJOOjOOO.000  (or  OovanuMot  snd  relief 


ST' 

at  tba  and  of  tbla  yaar  than  win 
tJBM  Xn  poat-umuu  rdlar  aaMst- 
aofls  to  war-<leTaatatad  countrlaa. 

"Ymh.  at  the  end  at  this  year  tbcre  will 
be  •677i)00.000  In  interim  (cvatca  aid. 

"flteth.    there    wsa    •STOO.MOaeo    In    tha 
loan,  xhm  raaord  (or  which  la  now 


itJi.  at  tha  end  of  this  yaar  then 
be  ta.OMjMOjMO  in  Czport-Import  Bank 


ai  tids  yaar  there  wUl 
fea  aunjinjaOO  la  OSea  al  rarelcn  Uqulda- 
OOB  property  transfers. 

*VU>th.  there  wma  •IM.OOO.OOO  la  Marltlms 
CkaaBMaMon  ship  tranafcr*. 

"TWh.  at  tha  and  of  this  year  there  will 
ka  ttOtJMJW  IB  aid  to  Orssce  and  Turkey 

"jBafnth.  at  tha  end  of  this  rear  tbara  will 
fca  •fyf.OdOiW  la  the  PhUlpp>ne-ald  program. 

"Taaifth.  at  the  end  ot  this  year  there  wUl 
bel0JOO.OOO.OOO  In  the  Kiiropean-iwoovery 
prtigrsn. 

Thtrtacnth.  thsra  waa  •ISOitOOjOOO  la 
stabiluaUon  aid  to  Chlaa. 

"^ourtaeath.  at  tha  end  of  this  year  titers 
^U  ba  tMl.oeo.OQO  la  other  aid  to  China— 

Tlftaaath.    there    was   t7&j0tO.dOO   la    the 
lataraatKmal  Children  s  CnM*«»ncy  Fund. 
"Slxtaanth.  there  was  tdSt.OOO.OOO  In  the 

In;«riiaiional  Bank  tubacriptlon 

**flaT«u«enth.  at  the  end  of  tJUs  year  ttiara 
will    ba   miMjamMO    tor    tha    International 


was  9anjO0O.0OO  m  aub- 
la    tha    Xnuraatlonal    Monetary 
ruad. 

"Nlnetaanth.    there    was   •2.800.000.000    In 

aid— poatwar     That  Is  after  the 

I  think  that  la  paatly  under- 

ited      Nn  one  wilt  ever  know  tte  IBU> 

and   hundreds  of   nUllk»s  of  dollars 

of  laod-tcaae  material  which  was  transferred 

to  aatioas  abroad  aftar  the  laat  gun  was  ftred. 

"I>WBtleth.  St  tha  cod  of  this  yet^r  there 

wUlba  |>M  000  000  In  other  foreign  aid 

"Twwaty-Orat.  a?  t.»ie  end  of  thU  year  there 
wttl  Ba  tlLdOt.BOO  for  the  Dteplaeed  Faraona 


•Twenty - 
there  will  ba 


andl  at  tha  and  of  this  year 
•MM9J00  tar  tha  Palestine- 


"Mr.  President.  th4aa  ara 
I  think  thay  ooUt  soaw  at 
I  am    not   able  to 
I  give  these  as  belaf 


■rial   fVuree 

aspenditurea. 


ottBa 

M  thia  point 
-to  the  above 
Kr    •7.000  000 
■Hlitwry 
la 


out 


In 
«e    left 


Aad  to  Saaator  Braa'a  list  of  31 
iiow  must  be  added  nuaibsr  M    ttia  aUUtary- 
aM  program— brlnclnc  tha  teCal  far  4  year* 
vp  to  about  tSS  000.000.000. 

Tha  new  muitary-ald  program  wlU  eoat 
•00.000  000.000  over  S  years'  tlmc^-or  H*0 
for  every  maa.  wonaa.  and  child  tn  tba 
OBltad  SUtsa. 

Whlla  wt  ara  spandlng  this  gSOO  or  batter 
a  ssnond  Baiasasutatlva  CBua.  of  New 
Tork.  aad  SiwMar  OMmmhst.  of  Wyoming. 
BK>«a  forward  wtth  thato*  anttaaoaopoly.  PM- 
•ral  licensing  of  Industry  campalgB  to  de- 
stroy bigness— without  defining  what  they 
mean  by  bigness. 

Thia  fawpaign  Is  to  tachida  also  tha 
braaktag  ii|^  of  kve*  tnaoranea  companies 
and  no  one  aaa  floralall  what  effect  that  will 
hare  on  polteyholdarB  and  the  aaseU  behind 
their  pc.iiiles 

It  plans  to  rUsBiiaaher  tka  du  Pont  Co..  tha 
A  *  P.  and  other  targe  oorporatlons  yet  un- 
named.  What  affect  may  thU  hare  m  the 
price  of  the  company's  stock  or  the  )cba  held 
by  smpioysss?    What  effect  on  lu  product*— 

»y» 


THK   KumL   MABX    ATTKOAc  H 

And.  laeldantally.  If  tba  du  Pont  suit 
should  be  won  by  the  Oovernment— and  I 
am  apeaklDg  now  of  that  part  of  the  lult 
which  affects  the  du  Pont  (arally— will  it 
astabltah  ths  legal  precedent  that  a  family 
or  an  Individual  does  not  have  the  right  to 
pass  on.  by  inhsrltanca.  lU  assets  or  wealth? 

At  this  point— I  w«3Uld  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  wiping  out  of  all  rights  of  inherit- 
anca  is  ons  of  ths  major  poinu  In  the  Karl 
Man  program. 

Coincident  with  this  antlmonopoly  pro- 
gram, a  mova  la  betag  mada  to  provlda  for 
Prderal  MoaMlBC  af  aB  ladtutry.  This.  In 
aOact.  would  mean  that  tba  IndlTlrtiisI  ra 
oorporation — would,  by  Covemaiant  laglala- 
tlon.  have  taken  from  him  or  her— or  It — the 
baalc  right  to  own  property  free  from  Oov- 
arnment  domination. 

Then  all  buslnen  would  And  Itself  tn  much 
the  same  situation  as  ihs  radio  stations, 
which  actually  have  no  basic  proparlf  rlgku. 
but  operau  on  a  Oovernment  lloaaas  and 
that  license  is  continued  dependent  upon 
what  some  Oovernment  oOkiai  decldea  Is 
good  behavior  or  performance  of  that  radio 
ststlon. 

POIMT-4  pacxuuM 
Nwt— apparently  to  make  aure  that  It  will 
be  extremely  dlfllcutt  to  start  new  Industrlss 
tn  this  country  or  to  expand  present  ones— 
we  now  are  bataif  aaked  to  accept  the  so- 
called  point-4  piotiBBi  set  forth  by  Prasl- 
dent  Tnammn. 

This  profnuB — stripped  of  much  of  tha 
fancy  talk  In  Its  cleverly  worded  prospec- 
ts*— almply  means  that  we  are  to  be  propa- 
gandized Into  Bhlpplng  our  aavlnga  out  of  the 
country  to  help  build  competing  Industries 
In  other  parU  ot  the  world. 

Tou  will  nol  ba  told  that— if ,  as  and  when 
these  new  Industries  are  established  In 
Africa.  Chliui.  India  or  elsewhere — they  will 
be  dependent  for  ttoalr  fuel  and  energy  upon 
a  arorld  contMl  poop^ 

or  couraa.  you  wilt  ba  taM  you  hare  noth- 
ing to  fear  for  your  InvaamMBt — that  it  will 
ba  guaranteed  by  the  Onlted  Statea  povern- 
■Mnt  in  ease  tha  property  in  which  you  In- 
vest your  money  is  selaad  by  some  foreign 
It  and  natloaauasd.  That  to  )us« 
It  war  of  avantually  saddling 
upon  tha  backs  it  the  Amsrlaaa  taspayers 
tha  cost  of  building  up   iiii''t— iminjis 

Evidently  the  ultimate  reault  of  thto  pro- 
gram—If It  la  aueceesful— will  be  to  drain 
from  this  country  much  of  the  savings  and 
rtak  eapltal  so  badly  nasded  here  for  the  ex- 
pansloQ  of  old  aad  eraatlon  of  new  Industrtea 
to  provida  |oka  aad  InaeaMa  for  our  paopiss 
to  eraata  aaw  peoli  «f  waaitB 
Tba  campalgB  to  sail  faa  •■  Inveettng  hi 
drala-tba-BapukBa     ppogram— as    It 


properly  should  ba  called — alrrsdy  Is  under 
way.  Organizations — both  public  and  pri- 
vate— are  traveling  about  the  country,  stag- 
ing so-called  economic  and  financial  educa- 
tion programa— working  to  Interest  prlma- 
rlly  tha  woman  Investor — to  stimulate  and 
rrrlra  bar  Interest  In  stock  ownership  so 
that  bar  mind— and  her  pocketbock— wUI  be 
conditioned  for  this  new  foreign  policy  en- 
deavor and  for  thto  new  attack  upon  our 
rational  economy. 


-Atn    MOai    TAXXS 

Tha  thing  I  wotild  like  to  streas  to  the  fact 
that  thto  country — through  war  Involvement 
and  lu  foreign  policy— plua  Its  over-all  pro- 
gram to  soclallas  our  Republic  and  bring 
about  the  welfare  staU  to  fast  spending  It- 
self into  bankruptcy. 

rutins  taxes  will  be  terrific  Chairman 
DovcHTow  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Onmmlttee  already  has  announced  he  to  con- 
*toced  we  must  Increase  taxes  next  year. 

Business  and  Individual  liberty  will  he 
qvoatlaaakia.  Political  Independence  will 
ba  BOMBMant. 

Instead  of  reversing  our  socialistic  trend, 
curtailing  Oovernment  spending,  reducing 
taxes  snd  stlmulstlng  new.  low-cost  produc- 
tion—the Amerlcsn  people,  through  a  con- 
tinuing fear  campaign,  are  being  propagan- 
dlaed  Into  giving  up  their  basic  property 
rights  In  the  priceless  new  atomic-energr 
Indiutry. 

lussia  ACQuiaxs  atom  sous  know-how 
Tha  announcement  last  Friday  by  Mr. 
Truman  that  Russia  had  exploded  an  atom 
bomb  t  sreefca  prevloualy  was  not  news  to 
high  oflldais  in  Washington.  Quebec,  and 
London.  British  and  Canadian  Intelllgeaea 
had  Informed  us  montha  ago  that  RxmoIb 
actually  had  exploded  an  atom  bomb  last 
June  15. 

That  was  not  unexpected.  Actually,  there 
have  been  reliable  reports  In  thto  country 
and  la  ftagland  since  January  of  1947  that 
Ruaota  had  perfected  atom  bomb  know-hew 
and  that  she  had  unsuoceaafully  exploded 
such  a  tmmb  aa  early  as  July  of  1647. 

It  also  has  been  known  to  the  autborltica 
both  In  thto  country  and  ^<gt^nd  since  1943 
or  1943  that  Russia  had  poMeaslon  of  the 
same  formula  which  ws  used  to  develop 
stomic  explosions.  A  Oennan-Jewess  refu- 
gee named  Uam  Mettner — world-recognlaad 
nuclear  fission  scientist— fled  from  Germany 
in  1938  to  aweden  and  then  went  to  London, 
tba  WM  aaaoclatad  with  a  Russlsn  cosmic 
ray  aelaaUat  aaoMd  Kapltaa.  and  Mettner 
and  Kapltaa  worked  out  the  formula  for 
making  atooye  axpioalve.  She  gave  that 
formula  to  ua — Kapltaa  gave  it  to  Russia. 
That  was  known. 

In  sddltlon.  our  suthoritles  knew  early  la 
the  war  that  Oerman  sctenttots  not  only 
were  working  on  atomic  research,  but  also 
on  roekat  bombs.  They  knew  the  principal 
Oamsaa  laboratory  for  thto  research  was  lo- 
cated at  Psnnemunde. 

Pennemunde  could  have  fallen  to  Ameri- 
can troopa — as  could  alao  Berlin — bad  It  net 
been  for  orders  toaued  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
a  result  of  secret  airreeraenta  entered  Into 
between  him  and  Stalin  at  Yalta  and  Tehran. 
Those  agreemenu  compelled  our  troops  to 
withdraw  from  certain  areas  of  Oermany — 
foregoing  tha  capture  of  Berlin  and  Penna- 
.munde— and  permitting  the  Russians  to  gat 
aoBtfol  of  the  PennenHaada  laboratory.  Ita 
Mac  of  sclenttou  and  tba  MdanUflc  rsaaareb 
recorda  atored  In  Berlin. 

Pennemunde  today  to  a  Ruaalan  fortrsas. 
No  ona  to  allowed  within  SO  miles  of  tha  laad 
side  of  that  area  It  to  patrolled  by  members 
of  tba  drsaded  MVD  poltoa. 

TBa  wster  side  of  Pennemunde  also  Is  wall 
paotoetad — with  a  group  of  patrol  boata 
which  tba  Omtad  States  lend-leased  to  Raa- 
sla  durtag  Mm  war. 

British  Intelligence  reported  to  our  author^ 
Ittaa  la  January  of  1940  thai— as  a  restilt  of 
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the  start  made  throtigh  Kapltza — plus  the 
recortU  seized  in  Berlin  snd  Pennemunde — 
pliu  the  equipment  taken  at  Pennemunde^ 
plus  the  Oerman  scientists  captured  by  the 
Russians  when  our  troops  fell  back  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  orders — the  Russians  had  suc- 
ceeded la  developing  atom  bomb-making 
tecbnlqua. 

UOaS  ATOM  INFOaMATION  FOK  KI7SSU 

And — in  case  that  wasn't  enough  to  help 
Russia  catch  up  with  us  on  atom  bomb  pro- 
duction— we  gave  them  additional  informa- 
tion in  a  publication  captioned  "A  General 
Account  of  the  Development  Methods  for 
Using  Atomic  Energy  for  Military  Purposes." 

In  this  book.  Prof.  H.  D.  Smyth  described 
tbraa  different  methods  by  which  atomic  ex- 
plosions could  be  produced.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  only  real  sticceszful  method  was  the 
diffusion  metliud.  thereby  eliminating  the 
other  two. 

Sclent Itts  admit  today  that  particular  in- 
fonaatlon  alone  could  have  cut  the  time  by 
two-thirds  that  the  Russians  otherwise 
would  have  required  to  produce  atom  bombs. 

And  that  wasn't  enough.  Professor  Smyth 
also  declared  that  if  natural  uranium— U- 
235 — was  not  available,  man-made  pluto- 
nlum  wouid  do  the  Job  by  ttie  diffusion 
method. 

ThU  was  not  a  secret  document.  It  was 
offered  for  public  sale  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  45  cents  per  copy. 

Of  course.  It  is  claimed  thto  document 
revealed  no  real  secret  information.  How- 
ever, the  records  show  that  the  Fovir  Conti- 
nents Book  Co.  purchased  several  thousand 
copies  of  this  report  from  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce. 

And— for  your  information— the  Four  Con- 
tinents Book  Co.  is  listed  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  an  agent  of  Soviet  Russia. 

WHAT  or  ATOMIC  EOTRGTS  PIACEIXX  USES? 

There  to  no  question  but  what  atomic 
energy  to  the  new  high-speed  energy  which 
will  make  possible  even  greater  industrial 
development  and  know-how  in  thto  coun- 
try If  we  are  allowed  to  keep  It  and  to  use  It. 

The  average  Individual  cannot  Imagine  the 
possibilities  of  this  new  atomic  power.  We 
are  only  allowed  to  read  of  its  destructive 
possibilities.  We  think  only  of  the  death- 
dealing  atom  bomb — terrifying  and  devastat- 
ing. 

Little  to  written  about  Us  potentialities 
for  indu«tri.il  uses.  If,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can people  give  up  control  of  atomic  po»e.- 
to  a  world  committee  or  a  world  govern- 
ment— surely  such  control  of  that  energy 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  our  indus- 
try and  our  national  economy. 

If  It  Is  controlled  by  government — or  a 
world  group — what  are  Its  wealth-making 
poHlbillties  for  Individuals?  What  divi- 
dends can  Investors  ever  hope  to  receive 
even  though  their  taxpayers'  money  to  In- 
vested In  and  finances  the  atomic-energy- 
development  program? 

Surely,  if  the  present  Government  pro- 
gram of  breaklt<g  up  bigness — withdrawing 
from  indlvlduato  their  basic  property  rights 
and  giving  to  a  government  or  wcwld  body 
our  rights  in  atomic  energy  succeeds — then 
Individual  enterprise  wUl  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  world  control  of  Industry  the  new 
order.  And  then— where  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can woman's  economic  Independence? 

WOBLO  WAS  I  Hoaxoa  wxafom 
The  atom  bomb  to  not  the  first  horror 
we.Hpon  produced  lor  war  within  our  mem- 
ory. Do  you  remember  that  dread  announce- 
ment of  AprU  22.  1915.  of  the  new  German 
secret  weapon— a  horrible  weapon— poison 
gas? 

Ths  world  was  shocked— as  much.  If  not 
Btora  UdBi  It  was  by  ths  news  of  tha  atom- 
bomb  dropping  on  Hiroshima. 
What  happened? 


Allied  sctenttots  pooled  their  knowledge 
of  poison  gas.  They  found  It  was  not  new. 
Mustard  gas — the  most  deadly  used  In  World 
War  I — was  discovered  in  1886  by  a  German 
scientist  named  Hoffman.  Phosgene  and 
chlorine — other  gases  used  In  that  war — long 
had  been  known  to  Industry  both  In  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Hoffman's  gas  discoveries  were  a  byprod- 
uct of  hto  research  seeking  to  develop  new 
IndiMtries  for  Germany — the  synthetic  dye 
and  medicinal  Industries.  But  his  poison- 
gas  discoveries  remained  dormant  until  that 
fateful  night  in  April  of  1915. 

It  to  adnUtted  today  that  no  great  strides 
were  made  by  the  Allies  In  counteracting 
Germany's  gas  weapon  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  and  brought  to  the 
Allies  not  only  manpower  but  industrial 
know-how  and  mass-production  methods. 
That  to  what  turned  the  tide  in  World  War  I 
against  Germany's  gas  weapon. 

Again,  you  may  all  remember  how — at  the 
end  of  the  first  war — we  were  told  we  had 
developed  a  new  and  more  deadly  gas  than 
anjrthmg  the  Germans  had — Lewisite.  How- 
ever, several  years  after  that  war  ended  It 
was  quietly  admitted  that  mustard  gas  was 
far  more  effective  than  Lewisite. 

BETTZa  LTVING  THBOtTCH  TKTt.  CHTMlSTtT 

The  horror  weapon  of  World  War  I  was 
a  byproduct  of  the  laboratory,  discovered  by 
scientists  seeking  to  produce  new  industries 
and  new  products. 

We  did  not  agree — as  a  result  of  that  deadly 
byproduct — to  place  all  chemistry  first  under 
Government  control  and  then  seek  to  turn 
It  over  to  a  world-group  control.  We  had 
some  sanity  and  common  sense  then. 

We  turned  the  production  of  gas  weapons 
over  to  the  armed  forces — but  left  the  chem- 
ical Industry  unhampered  by  Government 
control — able  to  go  on  producing  Its  bene- 
ficial products  to  create  new  wealth,  new 
Jobs,  new  prosperity. 

Do  you  think  If  we  had  been  frightened 
by  poison  gas  in  the  First  World  War  into 
turning  control  of  chemistry  over  to  a 
Government  body  or  a  world  group  that 
women  today  would  be  wearing  nylon?  Do 
you  think  that  when  the  Japanese  cut  off 
our  supply  of  quinine  and  raw  rubber  from 
the  Pacific  we  would  have  had  the  scientific 
know-how  to  produce  synthetic  quinine  and 
rubber?  Do  you  think  we  wouid  have  de- 
veloped the  plastics  and  innumerable  other 
products  of  the  laboratory  tliat  are  so  widely 
used  today? 

Then  why  should  we  be  frightened  by 
the  horror  "of  the  atom  bomb  into  giving 
control  of  thto  great  new  discovery  over  to 
the  Government  or  to  an  international 
group? 

That  to  what  to  being  proposed  by  the  two 
plans  which  have  been  advanced  by  otlr 
State  Department  and  Russia.  Both  propos- 
als would  give  all  control  of  every  phase  of 
atomic  energy  over  to  a  world  Atomic  Energy 
Authority. 

That  means — if  either  of  these  plans  to 
adopted — that  thto  new  fuel  for  industry  will 
be  controlled  by  thto  world  authority— and 
If  you  don't  believe  that  he  who  controto  a 
nation's  fuel  at  least  controls  a  part  of  ita 
industries — ask  John  L.  Lewto. 

Of  course,  when  you  oppose  any  of  these 
one-world  dream  plans— you  are  asked— 
have  you  a  plan? 

We  have.    Thto  to  It: 

AM  AMZXICAM  ATOMS'  XMXBCT  PLAM 

Instead  of  turning  our  backs  on  the  great 
lesson  we  learned  from  the  First  World  War 
relative  to  the  control  of  p<Ason  gas.  we  pro- 
pose to  put  that  lesson  to  good  use — now. 

Ws  propose  that — 

1.  All  natioito  sign  a  protocol  or  treaty- 
similar  to  that  signed  In  1925  banning  the 
use  of  poison  gas  as  a  war  weapon— whereby 


all  signatory  powers  agree  to  ban  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  in  wsr. 

2.  Production  of  atomic  weapons  to  bs 
ttirned  over  to  our  National  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  which  will  be  assigned  the  duty  of 
producing  atomic  weapons  more  powerful 
and  dreadftil  than  those  ot  any  other  nation 
as  a  warning  to  all  countries  of  what  will 
happen  if  anyone  violates  the  foregoing 
agreement.  The  agreement  of  1925  worked 
in  World  War  II  In  preventing  the  use  of 
poison  gas. 

S.  Private  Industry  have  the  right  and  ba 
free  to  develop,  make,  and  produce  atomic 
energy  for  all  possible  constructive  purposes 
in  order  to  create  new  industries,  new  Jobs, 
new  wealth,  and  new  investment  opportuni- 
ties in  thto  country — thereby  building  to  new 
heights  our  one  great  national  defensa 
asset — our  mass-production  system. 

Thto.  of  course,  means  aboUshlng  Mr.  Lil- 
lenthal's  useless,  tnefllcient,  spy  haven — the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

We  are  convinced  thto  plan  will  harness 
and  control  the  destructive  phases  of  thto 
new.  great  power — while  releasing  its  con- 
structive phases  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
our  people  and  the  Republic. 

It  may  well  be  that  upon  the  issue  of  keep- 
ing atomic  energy  for  free  and  constructive 
use  may  depend  the  survival  of  our  private- 
enterprise  system — the  economic  independ- 
ence of  American  women — the  contlntiatlon 
of  the  American  home  as  the  foundation  of 
our  economy  and — ^last  but  by  no  means 
least — the  svjrvival  of  Chrtotianlty  and  the 
Chrtotian  principles  which  made  our  coun- 
try strong  and  free. 

You  may  ask.  "But  what  can  we  do?" 

coo  AND  TSUTH  MtTST  MAItCB  ON 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  men — we 
women  must  not  bow  to  economic  eiulava- 
ment.     We  have  too  much  to  lose. 

Remember — It  waa  the  women  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony  300  years  ago  who 
ended  the  first  experiment  in  communism 
in  thto  country. 

Our  htotory  to  replete  with  the  stories  of 
the  brave  women  that  kept  aflame  the  cour- 
age and  fighting  spirit  of  our  Revolutionary 
Army  that  won  for  xa  our  Indepei-Jence  and 
liberty. 

Let  me  recall  for  you  the  story  of  one 
courageous  American  woman  who  played  an 
important  role  in  the  great  struggle  of  tha 
sixties  when  the  Republic  was  fighting  to 
survive. 

That  woman— In  the  quiet  of  her  Boetoa 
home — wanted  to  help  her  country,  wanted 
to  do  her  bit  to  aboltoh  slavery,  but — as  she 
once  stated — always,  within  her  something 
seemed  to  say: 

"You  would  be  glad  to  serve,  but  you  can- 
not help  anyone:  you  have  nothing  to  give 
and  there  to  nothing  you  can  do." 

She  went  to  Washington  in  the  late  au- 
tumn of  1861  with  her  husband  and— while 
there — saw  Federal  forces  marching  through 
the  streets  to  relieve  some  of  their  com- 
panions who  had  been  surrotinded  by  Con- 
federate forces. 

She  returned  to  the  Wlllard  Hotel  that 
night  and  finally  went  to  sleep.  Awakening 
in  the  gray,  dim  light  of  early  dawn — she  au- 
tomatically reached  for  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
stub  of  pen  beside  her  on  a  table — and  half 
awake — wrote  the  words  that  were  ringing 
through  her  mind. 

Later  that  morning — Julia  Ward  Hows 
again  awoke — looked  at  what  she  had  wTlt- 
ten — and  read— the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public— 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord, 

He  to  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  cl  Hia 
te-Tible  swift  sword. 

Hto  truth  to  marching  on. 
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Xttm  Amt  tn«p*l   «rtl 
of  steel. 
At  f9  «m!  wnh  Uy  MatMMMff*.  ao 

My  gnem 
U«  tb«  feavo^  hora  of 
wttk  I 
Ootf  la 

T«»— Ood  and  tntfh   ara   aMCMag   oa. 
God  and  tnitb  must  bo*  aarth  alon* 
a  cl  UUt»— «Ui  you  yaka  Um  marchf 


TW  Grul  DcctpbM 


laCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  OJVAJIA 

Oi  Ifli  8BCATE  OP  THX  UNITKD  STATES 

TWtAiv.  Oc^ot)^  4  <le9isla/lr«  day  o/ 
So/vrday.  September  3^.194$ 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoks  a  ratUo 
wktrcM  entitled  "The  Great  Deception." 
delivered  by  me  over  radio  station  WON 
In  Chicaco  on  October  2.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoba, 
as  folkyvs: 


PI 


TlM  uaveUfac  of  PtaaMent  Itunac's  great 

truth  whicia  1m  Mliiipiaf  tsd  la  his 
ago  has  baen  unXoidad. 
chlnd  hla  MBofea  screen  of  faisc  accusa- 
agmtnst  tiM  Republican  Ei^hueib  Oon- 
has  baaa  loood  tiie  carefully  laid  plans 
Praaktant  to  InvoAa  t^on  thla  Natkw 
ttoa  BrlUah  godaiut  sciiama. 

for  bis  dacsiptlQH  in  the  1940 
to  reuin  tba  political  control 
to  promote  tba  powers  tM  wiU  need 
to  IXMUUl  socialism. 

Tbe  proof  of  bis  deception  has  been  found 
la  hta  o«o  vorda  and  confirmed  by  bis 
acUooa. 

Busiaaas.  wblch  beard  him  say  before  war's 

•nd  that  controls  must  be  relaxed  after  peaie. 

saw  hln  endone  a  bill  In  this  Congrcas  to 

hin  power  to  put  ceilings  ever  prices 

wagaa  and  floors  under  prices  and  wages. 

Labor.   «hlch   reciprocated   bu   love    axid 

afcctkin  during  tba  campaign,  first  knew  him 

aa  tba  man  wbo  wanted  to  drait  linkers  Into 

the  Army. 

Then,  they  knew  him  as  the  candidate  wbo 

do  anything  for  labort  support. 

they  know  him  as  the  man  wbo  ran 

wreck   t^clr  Jobs   with   bis  power   to   bring 

(oreisa  foods  into  the  American  market  st 

prieaa  tba  American  worker  caanot  meet  and 

■mlaUIn  the  standard  of  llrtaff  be  to  bow 

CBjoying. 

Lataai  in  these  reve'.ations  of  deploraMe 
maneuvers  by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtaa  to  lead  Americana,  by  faUtficatlons 
lalo  atatlam  or  soctaUam  is  that  wh'ch  he 
aitaasptad  against  tlM  nation's  agxlcultuisi 
ladUitry. 

A  year  ago  Ui  Trur-.an  was  h>gtn«>wj  the 
BBoat  «icM>ua  puMic  rver  Inrtillgiiil  tn 

by  a  Pre»M*i  t  of  tt«  ^...^ti  States  against 
the  Jl«u>  (Tsaa. 

■a  beraica  ic«  gightiatb  ■•yahneaa  Coa* 
■any  couata,  aoae  of  which  be 
with  facts 
eg  tlMae  cbigif  by  Mr.  Truman  was 
the  Oosigrcaa  had  tailed  to  adopt  an 
acceplahte  farm  program. 

Weil.  I  can  uaa  bart  today  a  phrase  whkb 
Mr.  Ttuman  ha«  aavav  oaed  and  aever  darra 


PIret  at  ail.  my  friends,  the   Itebty-ftnt 

now  favors  czunstoo  of 

hy  the  Eightieth 

with    ImyMaiminta    that     both 

Repuhl leans  and  Deaaocrau  agreed  would  be 

the   original    biU    was 

Put  even  m<^re  Impreealve  Is  the  fact  ttiat 
the  Seaible  support  program  now  ia  effect 
and  which  will  be  ia  efleet  oa  farm  products 
in  the  immediau  future  Is  the  saoae  baste 
program  that  has  been  in  effect  since  IBSS 
With   varloua  improvemaata   from   time    to 


let's  get  oae  point  straight  right  here 
Whaa  Mr.  Tnuaaa  objected  to  the  long- 
range  flaalMa  price  aitppatt  pntgrni  of  the 
Bghtleth  Ooagroaa  la  the  campaign  a  year 
ago  ha  made  no  asention  «<  the  plan  he 
favor*  today. 

that  1  year  later  he  would  not  favor  fles- 
ible  supports  at  ail. 

He  made  no  akenUoo  of  the  tact  that  1 
year  later  tie  would  favcr  complete  regi- 
mentation of  the  farmers  under  the  Brannan 
plan. 

In  fact,  my  frlenda.  on  May  14.  IMS  Mr. 
Truman  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
grsaa  aaking  for  developmeut  of  a  flexible 
price-support  program. 

He  said  in  that  letter— and  I  quote: 
M^ny  shifU  in  production  will  have  to 
be  made  and  flexible  price  supports  wUI  help 
us  maiu  tliem  in  an  orderly  fashion." 

At  the  time  Mi.  Truman  wrote  that  letter 
Scaatur  Cuntom  P.  Akoomom  was  Mr.  Tru- 
man's Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AJiaaaaoM  favored  a  flexible  support 
program  and  so  advlaed  the  EiKiitieth  Con- 
RTess  as  spokesman  for  the  Truman  admin- 
Utratiou. 

The  record  also  shows  that  oa  October  7, 
1M7.  Mr.  Carl  c.  Parrington.  tiien  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Conunit- 
tee  on  Price  Policy  and  Production  Adjust- 
ment, tesufled  before  the  joLut  meeting  of 
the  House  and  Senau  AKricuilure  Commit- 


That  le:  Let's  look  at  the  rccotd. 


Mr.  Parrlnfcton.  a  chief  aide  to  Mr.  Airon- 
soN.  said  in  that  testimony — and  I  quote - 

"Our  committee  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  thlt  queatlon  la  light  of  our  past 
experience  and  arrtrad  at  several  general 
principles  which  we  believe  should  char- 
acter tae  future  price-support  programs. 

"First,  a  high  degree  of  flexibility,  both  as 
to  support  levels  and  methods,  to  maantlal 
In  view  of  differences  between  eoaiBMidltlea 
and  constantly  changing  condttfcme  that 
cannot  be  fore<«een  •* 

Poilowlng  study  of  such  testimony  for 
mere  than  a  year,  the  Eightieth  Congrtas 
adopted  the  Hope-Alken  Act. 

But.  my  friends,  here  to  another  twist  In 
Mr   Truman's  great  deception. 

Title  II  of  thst  act  does  not  become  effec- 
tive until  next  January  1. 

That  Is  the  secUou  which  would  provide 
for  flexible  price  supports  ranging  from  60 
to  00  percent  of  parity  with  mandatary  sup- 
ports for  eight  cropa. 

Today,  and  a  year  ago  today  when  Mr 
Tttnaan  began  his  itreat  deception,  the  farm 
program  tu*  been  cperatiiig  on  the  same 
baetc  theory  that  has  existed  for  many  yeais. 

Mr.  TrowMa  to  the  only  asaa.  ether  than 
Mr.  Brannan  and  a  few  lahee  booaaa.  who 
wnnu  to  cbanpi  that  basto  theory. 

the  Oaitad  Mataa  Benate.  gave  vutual  en- 
dorsameot  to  the  long-rai^(e  Hope-Alkcn  Act 
uf  tae  Jb^hUcih  Congress  when  he  intro- 
duced hto  bUl  In  thU  seas  Ion  uf  the  Blghty- 
first  Ooagreas 

Uis  bill,  which  was  ttmngly  tupportad  by 
both  KepobUcane  and  democrats  aiarely 
cbaa§M  tba  rtMUig  arala  of  ffevibie  supports 
to  II  to  10  ptnmut  at  parity  from  to  to  go 
It  la  the  Bose-Aikeu  Act. 


Ba  aMkes  supports  mandatory  on  12  cropa 
Instead  of  8  crops. 

Some  Idea  of  the  deep  conalderatiun  which 
went  Into  tlxe  Hope-Aikeu  Act  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  statement  In  Slouz  City.  Iowa, 
on  September  23  by  Congressman  Currots  R. 
Horx.  coauthcr  of  the  bill. 

Congreaaatan  Hops  said— ^and  I  quote: 

"I  said  when  it  was  accepted  a  year  ago 
that  It  would  need  to  I*  reconsidered  ar^d 
ameiuled  thto  year  t>efore  going  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1990.** 

Tba  great  American  Parm  Bureau  Peder- 
atlon  recogi^tzed  the  progress  of  the  Elghueth 
Congrcea  toward  an  acceptable  long-range 
farm  program  in  spite  of  Mr.  l>uman's  de- 
ception. 

Last  December  thto  organization,  which 
has  1.335.000  (arm  families  as  members, 
adopted  a  resolution  wiuch  began  aa  fol- 
lows— and  I  quote  : 

"We  commend  Congress  for  its  reoogniUoa 
of  the  need  for  a  long-range  farm  program 
In  the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
IMA.' 

My  frlenda.  the  Agricultural  Act  cf  l&4g. 
mentioned  in  the  reaolutlon.  was  the  Uope- 
Aiken  Act  around  which  Mr.  Truman  built 
his  great  deception. 

These  are  lacta.  my  friends. 

They  come  from  the  record. 

They  are  not  faiaiiicatloca. 

You  aeed  iMt  take  my  word  for  them. 

Tou  caa  write  to  ariy  Senator  or  Congress- 
maa  aad  gat  fram  the  oOicial  records  every 
word  I  have  quoted  to  you. 

But  dont  go  away. 

We  have  more  of  ihe  record  of  this  great 
deception  which  you  should  knew. 

The  President  of  the  United  Sutes  has  no 
more  right  to  misrepresent  matters  to  the 
people  uf  this  great  Nation  than  would  any- 
tKxly  tl$it. 

In  fact,  the  President  has  far  less  right 
to  deceive  the  people. 

flo,  hear  me  out.  my  friends,  and  then 
compare  notes  with  this  man  who  fails  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 

We  hare  had  Mr.  Trumaa  oa  record  as  both 
favoring  aad  oppoalag  ftadble  price  aup- 
ports  up  to  tlM  time  of  his  clectloo  last 
Mcvember. 

He  favored  them  in  May. 

He  oppoaed  them  in  the  election  campaign. 

The  fact  ol  the  matter  to.  my  friends,  Mr. 
Truman  turned  right  around  and  supported 
tlMm  in  hto  budget  miasaco  to  hito  own 
Ctomocrat  Bli^ty-irat  Ooograaa  thto  year. 

In  thag  naaatoca  he  aald — and  again  I 
quote: 

"As  I  said  a  year  ago.  price  supporu  should 
be  regarded  diiefly  as  devices  to  safegtisurd 
farmers  against  forced  selling  under  un- 
favorable oonditioua  and  economic  depres- 
sion.' 

In  other  worda,  ha  eonflrmed  what  ha  had 
said  in  hu  letter  to  the  KighUeth  Congraaa 
after  iiaving  asanmed  an  entirely  diflereat 
position  In  hto  campaign. 

Does  conaisuucy  become  a  Jewel  with  him 
at  tlUa  point? 

Of  course  not. 

It  was  leas  than  3  BMuaths  later  that  the 
real  reaaun  for  the  great  deception  waa  aude 
apparent. 
That  was  the  so-called  Brannan  plan. 

Here  was  the  real  reason  he  turned  agaiitot 
flexible  price  supports  in  hU  campaign. 

If  you  recall.  Mr.  Ttuman  never  did  say 
what  he  favored  as  a  substitute  for  the  flexi- 
ble support  program  during  his  campaign- 
ing- He  wee  juat  agatast  the  Eightieth  COn- 
greea  program. 

Well,  what  he  was  really  for  was  the  Bran- 
nan plan  which  he  did  not  dare  reveal  witil 
after  the  great  deception  had  succeeded. 
Under  thto  plan  there  are  no  price  supports. 
Tbe  piaa  would  let  prleee  on  farm  produce 
>hll  to  the  level  cseatad  by  supply  and 
demand. 

The  Government  would  oee  tax  money  to 
pay  the  dtflercucc  to  the  faraiars  la  hand- 
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oats.  It  would  replace  parity  with  an  in- 
come support  standard  for  each  farmer  as 
fixed  by  the  Government. 

Do  you  kaow  whst  Allan  B.  Kline,  praaldeat 
of  the  American  Parm  Bureau  Pedaratlon, 
said  about  thto  plan? 

Tou  can  find  this  comment  in  hto  testi- 
mony txion  the  Senate  Agrlcultxire  8utxx»m- 
mlttee  In  a  hearing  last  July  14 — and  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Seine's  tttaten^ent: 

•Here  to  the  iMisto  for  real  regimentation." 

That  la  Mr.  Kline's  statement. 

There  to  the  real  purpoee  t>ehlnd  Mr. 
Tniman's  great  deception. 

The  Brannan  plan  Is  a  piecemeal  sneak 
attack  against  the  American  way  of  life.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  Institute  British 
socialist  regimentation  Into  the  American 
system. 

Let's  read  further  what  Mr.  Kline  had  to 
say  about  this  Truman -Brannan-Brltish  la- 
bor prograai  for  the  American  farmer. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Kline  before  the  Senate  subcommittee: 

"Under  the  Brannan  propoeal.  the  farmer's 
only  hope  ftor  a  fair  Income  would  depend  on 
Government  tiand-outs  from  annual  appro- 
priations by  Congress. 

"We  maintain  that  it  to  uru^aaonalde  to 
stake  the  welfare  of  agriculture  upon  such 
a  hazardous  poasibllity." 

Hassil  E.  Schenck.  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  ap- 
peared as  a  vrttnees  before  the  congressional 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  thto  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  and  testified  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  application  of  the 
flexible  price  features  of  the  Hope- Aiken 
Act.  Thto  to  what  Mr.  Schenck  had  to  say 
t>efore  those  committees  about  the  Brannan 
plan: 

"The  philoaophy  of  the  Brannan  plan  to  so 
dangerous  to  agnculture  that  we  vigorously 
and  unanimously  oppose  any  trial  run." 

Mr.  Schenck  feared  even  a  trial  run  of  the 
Socialist  sciieme  Mr.  Truman  now  favors  for 
the  American  fanner. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  further  in 
the  revelations  of  this  great  deception  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, Ijefore  doeing  let  me  say  that  hto  own 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  left  a  telling 
implication  the  other  day  in  Washington  in 
answer  to  a  newspaper  r^wrter's  query  as 
to  why  the  administration  executed  the 
about-face  on  the  farm  program  in  thto  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  AN~Dzxsoir  said,  and  I  quote  from 
the  nevrspaper  article  in  the  Washington 
Post:  "I  guess  the  Ijest  person  to  teU  you 
that  would  l)e  the  admlntotration.  I  don't 
know  why  it  starts  on  a  wiwlly  new  farm 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
farm  program  from  1933  oa  has  been  a  pretty 
good  program." 

My  friends,  I  cloee  thto  Ulk  with  repetition. 

Again  I  charge  that  the  great  deception  was 
designed  to  install  British  socialism  in  thto 
country. 

Otherwise,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  no  basic  reason  whatever  for 
the  deplcrat>le  misrepceacntatioiu  of  which 
he  has  t>een  found  to  t>e  guilty  by  hto  ovm 
wortto  and  deeds. 


Re-Nazification  of  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

!  or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  llvKS 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1949 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voMld  like  to  raise  a  few  questions  re- 


garding American  iwlicy  In  Germany, 
questions  which  fill  every  honest  Ameri- 
can with  grave  concern. 

The  State  Department  hailed  the  re- 
cent elections  in  western  Germany  as  a 
victory  for  democracy.  The  president  of 
this  west  German  republic  Is  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Heuss.  Who  is  this  Dr.  Heuss?  Our 
State  Department  admitted,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  21, 
1949,  that  Dr.  Heuss  voted  In  favor  of  the 
"enabling  act"  In  the  German  Reichstag. 
This  act  gave  Hitler  full  dictatorial  power 
over  the  German  people.  Is  this  our  con- 
cept of  a  fighter  for  democracy? 

I  am  also  alarmed  by  reports  that  otir 
occupation  authorities  abolished  news- 
paper licensing  In  western  Germany. 
Drew  Middleton,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
pointed  out.  on  August  24,  that,  as  a  re- 
sult, such  Fascist  publishers  as  Max  Will- 
may  and  Dr.  Ottmar  Best  are  in  business 
again.  These  gentlemen  were  connected 
with  the  "notorious  Sturmer  and  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.  respectively,  during 
the  Hitler  regime.  I  ask  you.  is  this  our 
idea  of  a  free  democratic  press?  Every 
day.  new  reports  about  the  revival  of 
violence  against  Jews  reach  us.  My  con- 
stituents ask  themselves:  Do  we  main- 
tain an  occupation  force  In  Germany  so 
that  anti-Semitic  violence  should  he  ram- 
pant? 

Our  new  foreign-aid  bill  grants  nearly 
$1,000,000,000  for  western  Germany, 
out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  close  to 
$6,000,000,000.  The  average  American 
worker  has  to  pay  the  Government  2 
months'  wages  each  year  In  taxes.  The 
American  people  have  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  raise  these  funds.  On  behalf  of  my 
constituents,  I  ask :  What  are  these  funds 
used  for? 

Facts  show  that  the  economic  situation 
In  western  Germany  is  deteriorating.  Of 
a  working  force  of  12.000.000.  nearly  one 
and  a  quarter  million  are  unemplojred. 
Another  three-quarter  million  are  work- 
ing part  time.  The  Economic  Research 
Institute  of  the  West  German  Trade 
Unions  revealed  last  sunomer  that  real 
wages  were  40  percent  lower  In  June  of 
this  year  than  in  1946.  Almost  20.- 
000.000  Germans  cannot  buy  the  food 
allotted  to  them  in  their  rations.  This 
means  that,  despite  our  sacrifices,  almost 
half  of  the  population  of  western  Ger- 
many is  sinking  into  destitution. 

I  ask  again,  what  happens  to  our  mon- 
ey? Is  it  used  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  people?  Is  it  used  to  improve 
the  economy  of  the  German  people? 
Does  it  ser\e  the  interest  of  peace  and 
economic  stability? 

Let  us  look  at  those  who  are  nmning 
German  economy.  Look  at  the  men  of 
the  Ruhr  Control  Board,  who  were 
chosen  by  our  military  government. 
Among  the  German  representatives,  are 
men  like  Herman  J.  Abs,  former  director 
of  the  Deutsche  Bank.  Abs  was  Hit- 
ler's man  in  charge  of  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  countries  occupied  by 
the  Nazis.  Then  there  Is  Dr.  Heinrich 
Dinkelbach.  former  director  of  the  Ger- 
man Steel  Trust,  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke. 
for  30  years.  Are  our  fimds  being  used 
to  fatten  people  whose  efBciency  reached 
its  height  when  they  made  soap  out  of 
human  fat?  These  men.  together  with 
Werner  P.  Neuman,  Ronald  Clark,  and 


P.  Ll  Elliot,  of  United  SUtes  Steel  and 
Frederick  M.  Dilles  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Corp.  control  all  the  Important  German 
steel  and  coal  industry  of  the  Ruhr.  It 
cannot  surprise  anyone  that  these  men, 
who  refuse  the  most  elementary  demands 
of  their  workers  in  oiir  country,  do  not 
consider  the  needs  of  the  German 
workers. 

Some  light  was  shed  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  United  States  funds  in  Germany 
by  the  Malnzer  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
which  wrote: 

It  to  quite  likely  that  these  reports  are  un- 
pleasant to  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers,  and 
they  may  poeaibly  say  that  tlie  Russians 
should  not  be  fumtohed  with  such  material 
for  propaganda.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
Russians  ktUI  get  to  know  anyway  that  large 
military  formations  are  being  trained  on 
German  proving  grounds  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
zone  of  occupation.  Whether  tl 
are  publtohed  3  months  earUer  or  lat 
no  difference. 

What  are  these  facts?  Are  we  building 
up  a  new  German  army?  Is  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers  used  to  support 
storm  troopers?  How  long  will  the 
American  people  be  a5ked  to  pour  money 
into  Germany  without  results?  While  we 
talk  of  aiding  the  German  people,  their 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  Increasing  daily.  Amer- 
icans big  business  extracts  tremendous 
profits  from  trade  with  Germany.  As  a 
result.  Germany's  foreign  trade  deficits 
mount  from  year  to  year.  In  1946  it 
amoimted  to  $495,000,000  and  rose  to 
$800,000,000  in  1948. 

This  illijstrates  what  Johh  Fostdi 
DuLLgs  meant  when  he  said,  ""The  United 
States  itself  has  become  a  European 
power  in  western  Germany."  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  that 
western  Germany  should  be  reduced  to 
the  status  of  a  colony?  Will  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  German  people  guaran- 
tee the  peace  of  the  world? 

It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  our  oc- 
cupation to  guarEuitee  the  development 
of  a  democratic  nation.  Is  it  not  a  sad 
reflection  of  the  way  we  bring  democracy 
to  other  coimtries,  when  the  German 
people  are  denied  two  essential  rights  of 
a  sovereign  nation:  The  right  freely  to 
determine  its  coiLstlfation  and  to  con- 
duct its  foreign  policy?  The  Bonn  Par- 
liament is  not  permitted  to  adopt  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  which  affect 
cofistitutional  relations  between  the  fed- 
eration and  the  states. 

Did  our  occupation  guarantee  the  de- 
nazification of  Germany?  No,  because 
reports  reach  us  that  Nazis  are  back  In 
power  all  over  Germany.  Why  Is  it. 
that  denazification  has  been  turned  over 
to  those  Germans  who  were  Nazis  them- 
selves? Why  was  Herr  Otto  Vortisch 
made  chief  of  denazification  of  western 
Berlin?  Herr  Vortisch  was  a  high  Nazi 
oflBcial  in  occupied  Poland.  Why  is  anti- 
Semitism  on  the  increase  In  the  United 
States  aone  of  occupation? 

The  American  people  want  peace.  The 
peoples  of  Europe  are  sick  of  wars.  Why 
is  it  that  4  years  after  Hitlerism  has 
been  beaten  we  have  not  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  yet?  Does  it  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  to  keep  Germany 
divided?  Is  it  In  the  interest  of  democ- 
racy to  keep  Germany  dependent  on 
the  profits  of  United  States  monopoUesf 
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I  chargt  that  our  OorcrniDcnt  is  de- 
Ubenudj  hlorttng  «  Oemun  pc«c« 
treatjuid  tlM  wihMpiwt  vlthdrmwal  «f 
the  oecapatlao  troopi  to  order  to  i»ro- 
taoc  th*  cold  w.  Oo  th«  bMis  ot  such 
>  pw>cc  lr«%^  our  Government ''could 
MOM  to  ao  acnement  with  the  Soviet 
tkHoa  oo  the  quesUoo  o/  Qennaoy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answers  to  these 
are  of  vital  conoam  to  the 
people.  The  answers  to  these 
bear  not  only  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  people  but  also  to  the 
VBMOon  whether  or  not  American  bcvs 
«a  mm  woon  die  on  the  battlefields  and 
drench  the  soil  of  some  no  man's  land 
wuh  their  blood  tn  vorld  war  HI 
n.  Awsws— 

While  the  world  was  still  en«a(ed  in 
the  war  acalnst  -^-trm.  arittlaat  of 
people  tn  America  and  abroad  w«re  ask- 
!■■.  -What  is  to  be  done  with  Oermany?* 
What  Kuarantlea  ahall  be  e5tabll5hed 
that  the  Oennan  bankers,  militarists. 
and  J  linkers,  who  had  twice  within  one 
gcneratioa  iinifaehed  untold  bloodshed 
and  datnicMPU.  Chan  bt  deprived  of  the 
ever  to  launrh  war  again?  What 
to  be  done  with  the  Nazis  and  their 
ktors.  who  were  guilty  of  crimes 
humanity,  the  Uke  of  which  had 
been     witnesaed     by     civUlied 


Cndv  UK  leadership  of  a  wire  and  f  ar- 
rigbtod    ftatesman.     IVanklln     Delano 
RMaeveit  America  answered  those  ques- 
That  answer  was  founded  on  a 
understanding  of  the  intematloiial 
arising  out  of  the  war  and  of 
the  role  of  iawrka  in  International  af- 
falra.  tf  paaee  waa  to  be  achieved  and 
malptalned.    Tliat  anrwer  called  for  in- 
tcmatloaal    cooperation    between    the 
United  States  and  the  8ovi«t  Union  as 
the  ^mj  faHMlatlon  strne  of  any  durat)ie 
paaea.    The  declaration  of  prinrlpiw  on 
postwar  Germany  which  was  inwd  b7 
th«  !«•»  powers  at  Crimea,  derived  from 
md  waa  predicated  upon  this  basic  con- 
cept.   The  historic  declaraUon  at  Crimea 
announced  to  the  world  the  firm  resolve 
of  th«   blc  powers  to  destroy  German 
militarism  and  naalsm.  to  break  op  for 
all  tlm^  the  German  goaeral  staff,  to 
Wipe  out  the  Nazi  Party.  HaH  lawi.'or- 
ffaaiaatlons.  and  bmHutlOM. 

These  principles  were  further  de- 
veloped and  expanded  at  the  meeting  of 
the  big  pcmvn  at  Potvlam  in  July  1945. 
Agreement  wa.<  reached  on  the  payment 
Of  reparations  to  the  nation.^  that  had 
suffered  at  the  hand<  of  the  NaU  war 
machine  P*ecbe  directives  were  laid 
down  for  the  punishment  of  war 
crtmlnals.  for  the  demilltarlxatlon.  de- 
aaiiflcaUao.  decarteluallon.  and  democ- 
ratiaatioo  of  Germany. 

What  has  happened  since  those  fateful 
<y»^  Dtlbeft  Oark.  New  York  Times 
eanretpoodent.  gives  the  ao&wer  in  the 
farawwd  to  hla  raeeot  book.  Again  the 
Step.    " 

•n«>  tlM  aoneodar  or 


poUUcml 
«*•»  all*..  (Ux'ut  Um  r«capiur« 
•7«t«tn  by  Nui  tarhfs;  about 
"^    «(    Ocrmany's    taigbty    tn- 


tnd\utry  to  its  old  manacers:  about 
tha  unMhwmKi  reauntenc*  or  antl-a*mltUm; 
about  the  Nasla  tn  key  posit lonj  in  tbc  police 
Xorc«. 

Thaaa  thiap  do  nak  "jiwt  happen  "  Thrv 
bavt  bMQ  tM  NBOK  ot  a  policy  wblcb  Ig- 
Boratf  history,  ordinary  eommon  tenaa.  and 
tto*  BAtlonAl  iBtarwta  o€  ttM  United  SUtea 
or  America.  Wone.  tbey  bave  raaultad  Irom 
a  policy  which  warn  never  publicly  anaouDCed. 
but  «hlch  went  Into  affect  plrcemeel.  under- 
cover. aUBOSt  furtively.  whUe  the  Metlon  and 
the  world  ware  belnf  uaured  that  nothing 
WM  changed. 

We  have  betrayed  our  trust.  We  have 
made  a  farce  out  of  dena«lflcatlon.  We 
have  allowed  the  German  general  staff 
to  go  free.  We  have  returned  to  power 
Hitler's  bankers  and  iadustrlallsLs  who 
kept  Hitler's  war  machine  in  high  gear, 
who  grew  fat  on  the  looting  and  enslave- 
ment of  millions  of  people.  We  have 
permitted  storm  troopers  and  antl- 
Semltes  and  Gestapo  men  to  determine 
the  future  of  the  "new  order."  We  have 
ripped  to  shreds  the  promise  of  peace 
held  out  at  Yalta,  Tehran.  Crimea,  and 
Potadam. 

In  the  spring  of  1945  General  Eisen- 
hower, standing  amid  the  corpses  of 
Bucitenwaid.  declared  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed riviMan  administrator  of  the 
camp:  "Please  inform  your  comrades  we 
Will  right  everything  In  which  they  have 
been  airngtO.**  What  has  happened  to 
that  pramlaef  In  the  first  flush  of  vic- 
tory we  made  some  feeble  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  vMima  of  fMdlM.  Some 
Nan  property  waa  tamed  over  to  anu- 
Masteand  political  opponents  of  the  Hit- 
ler retime.  Two  years  later,  however, 
this  property  was  rettmied  to  the  Nads 
by  decree  of  German  courts. 

In  the  first  flush  of  vlclc.y  and  tinder 
tha  impact  of  the  onlversal  dnuoMl  for 
the  destruction  of  the  armies  that  had 
wreaked  such  havoc  upon  mankind,  we 
made  some  feeble  efforts  at  bringing 
some  of  the  mUitary  leaders  to  joatiee. 
But  tn  1948  not  only  were  these  Naals  at 
hbwty.  but  German  licf native  bodies 
were  voting  pensions  to  •■  ex-Wehr- 
macht  officers  and  their  widows.  We 
were  righUng  everything  with  a  venge- 
ance. The  27-year-o:d  widow  of  a  Narl 
major  since  1931.  Landrat  Hocllfrltsch. 
was  granted  a  asomhly  pension  of  500 
marks.  But  the  widows  of  German  anU- 
Pasdsts  who  had  been  murdered  In  con- 
centration camps  were  granted  a  bounty 
of  80  marks  a  month. 

In  1947.  former  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Kenneth  Royal)  announced  that  the 
"pernicious  cartels  in  Germany  were 
abolished. '  But  by  the  end  of  1948  the 
evidence  that  German  carteH  were  very 
much  alive  and  flourishing  had  become 
such  a  scandal  that  Royall  was  forced  to 
appoint  a  three-rran  committee,  known 
as  the  Fergt»on  committee,  to  investigate 
the  decarteliiatlon  procram.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that— 

Tha  dacartallaatkm  prograaa.  daaplto  un- 
controverted  poltciaa  and  clear  dlracUvea.  kaa 
not  beaa  adacUvely  carried  out  Aftar  almoet 
4  T»arB  of  oeeopatloa  and  3  years  at  opera- 
aa  adequate  law,  the  progrem  hae 
"-"  vary  far. 


This  was  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
nmnu    The  fact  U,  and  the  testimony 


gathered    by   the   Ferguson    committee 
proves  conclusively,  that  the  decartell- 
ration  program  was  never  Implemented. 
General  Draper,  vice  president  of  Dil- 
lon. Read,  the  firm  that  had  hcJped  to 
build  up  the  Ruhr  In   1928  by  loanfni? 
PrlU  Thyssen   $100.000  000    and    which 
later  helped  finance  Hitler's   war  ma- 
chine, .saw  to  that.   And  when  Draper  left 
to  become  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
he  was  assured  that  hLs  policies  would  ba 
continued   by  the   appointment   of   his 
son-in-law,  Philip  Hawkins,  to  head  the 
decartelizatlon     division.       "Within     6 
months."  writes  Delbert  Clark,  "decartd- 
iaation  was  interpreted  out  of  existence, 
and  the  branch  was  largely  broken  up.** 
These  men  made  no  bones  about  their 
opposition  to  the  denazification  and  de- 
cartel  Itation  program.    In  fact.  General 
Draper  stated  before  the  Ferguson  com- 
mittee that  General  Clay  knew  his  views 
on  the  subject.    Yet  General  Clay  did 
notliing  to  remove  the  men  who  were 
sabotaging  the  program  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  Germany. 

While  American  bankers  fn  diplomatic 
frock  coats  or  general's  uniforms  were 
ensuring  that  their  Nazi  banker  and  in- 
dustrialist friends  got  proper  treataaot 
highly  respected  and  .^sincere  AOMrteana 
who  had  been  appointed  to  supervise  de- 
naxiflcaUon  and  decartelizatlon  and  who 
were  naive  enough  to  believe  tliat  their 
superiors  really  meant  business,  were 
diiven  to  despair  and  either  resigned  In 
dl5gmt  or  were  quietly  eliminated.  6uch 
was  the  case  with  James  Stewart  ICar- 
Un,  Russ  Nixon.  John.ston  Avery.  Heinz 
Norden.  George  Wheeler,  and  a  hoet  of 
others. 

Particularly  instructive  is  the  ease  of 
Alexander  Sacks,  a  yoimg  attorney  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  military  gov- 
ernment.     Saclts  had  appeared  before 
the  Ferguson  committee  and  presented 
detailed  evidence  of  the  calculated  and 
deliberate  sabotage  of  the  decarteliza- 
tlon program.     For  daring  to  do  this. 
Sacks   Incurred    the   wrath   of   General 
Clay,  who  showed  no  great  concern  over 
the  fact  that  the  program  had  t>een  sab- 
otaged.    General  Clay  ordered  the  sus- 
pension of  Sacks  and  also  held  him  liable 
to  court  martial  on  the  charge  of  mak- 
ing statements  attacking  the  integrity 
and  good  faith  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  of  key  United  States  m  .- 
tary  government  officials  charged  with 
the  formulation  of  policy  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  decartehiation  program 
in  the  United  SUtes  aone  of  Qannany. 

DecarteHaetlon  was  of  eaarm  not  the 
only  field  In  which  we  manifested  our 
fewrlsh  haste  to  be  done  with  Potsdam. 
Equally  revealing  is  what  happened  to 
our  solemn  promise  to  mete  out  punish- 
ment to  those  guUty  of  war  crimes.  At 
Nuremberg,  we  joined  with  the  big  pow- 
ers in  giving  a  name  to  the  unspeakable 
crimes  that  had  been  committed  by  Hit- 
ler and  his  cohorts.  We  coined  a  new 
word— genocide— to  describe  the  mass 
muider  of  mUlions  of  people.  But  what 
happened?  Von  Papen  and  Fritache 
were  freed.  Srhacht.  financial  advl.ser 
to  Hitler,  was  acquitted,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  not  tljc  actual  Ui«ger  »*«" 
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and  because  it  had  not  t)een  proved  be- 
yond doubt  that  he  was  aware  of  Hit- 
ler's plan.  Justice  Charles  B.  Sears,  cf 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  allowed  three  lead- 
ing Nazi  Industrialists  to  go  free,  ruled 
on  December  22.  1947,  that— 

A  peraon  cannot  become  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  humanity  merely  by  exerting  antl- 
Semttic  presure  to  procure  •  •  •  in. 
dustrlal  property  owned  by  Jews. 

In  other  word.s,  it  was  not  a  crime  if  one 
merely  had  a  Jew  Icilled  in  order  to  take 
over  his  property.  This,  by  the  way.  is 
the  same  Judge  Sears  who  ordered  the 
deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  west 
coast  labor  leader,  in  1942  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  a  dangerous  alien. 

Schacht  had  prophesied  that  he  would 
go  free.  Capt.  C.  M.  Gilbert.  United 
States  psychiatrist  who  was  attached  to 
the  Nureml)erg  prisoners  awaiting  trial, 
told  in  October  1946  of  a  talk  he  had  one 
day  with  Schacht: 

Schacht  laughed  In  his  cell  at  the  aogges- 
tlon  that  German  Industrialists  were  to  t)e 
Indicted  for  rearming  Germany. 

"If  you  want  to  Indict  industrialists  who 
helped  Germany  to  rearm,  you  will  have  to 
Indict  your  own.  too,"  he  aald. 

The  Opel  Worlu  which  did  nothing  but 
war  production,  were  owned  by  General  Mo- 
tors. •  •  •  Tou  cannot  Indict  Indus- 
trialists. 

But  is  was  not  only  the  bankers  we 
freed.  Ha\ing  decided  to  reestablish  a 
militaristic  Germany  and  to  resurrect 
the  anti-Comintern  axis,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  to  enlist  not  only  bank- 
ers and  industrialists  but  every  storm 
trooper,  Gestapo  agent,  and  Nazi  we 
could  lay  our  hands  on.  Use  Koch,  who 
practiced  the  art  of  making  lamp  shades 
out  of  the  skin  of  murdered  persons,  was 
certainly  too  valuable  to  allow  to  be  sent 
to  the  gafiows.  Nor  for  that  matter,  the 
less  sensational,  but  equally  guilty,  crim- 
inals such  as  the  Kordi  brothers,  who 
had  iHJth  been  members  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  and  against  whom  suffi- 
cient evidence  was  available  of  having 
been  guilty  of  war  crimes.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  send  such  men  to  jail.  They 
could  do  yeoman  service  In  the  rallying 
of  Germans  for  the  next  war.  After 
all,  they  had  plenty  of  experience  at  it. 
So  now  one  Kordt  is  an  Important  mem- 
ber of  the  Bavarian  chancellery  and  the 
other  is  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
assembly  in  Bonn. 

I  have  no  idea  where  Hitler  or  Goeb- 
bels  may  be  now,  but  I  am  certain  that, 
wherever  they  are,  they  must  have  had 
a  good  laugh  If  they  had  heard  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  American  military 
government  on  August  15  that  the  de- 
nazification program  was  99.8  percent 
complete.  How  they  must  have  chortled 
to  read  Drew  Mlddietons  report  in  the 
New  York  Times,  on  August  24,  that 
newspajjcr  licensing  had  been  abolished 
and  that  80  pro-Fascist  papers,  in  many 
cases  under  the  same  names  used  during 
tha  Mazi  regime  and  under  the  same 
piAUahers.  would  make  their  appearance 
again.  Among  the  new  publishers  are 
such  people  as" Max  Willmay.  formerly 
connected  with  Julius  Streichers  porno- 
graphic, anti-Semitic  gutter  sheet,  Der 
Stunner.    Another  new  publisher  is  Dr. 


Ottmar  Best,  who  edited  the  Allgemelne 
Deutsche  Zeitung  imder  Hitler.  Accord- 
ing to  Middleton.  B?st  stated  that  "my 
paper  will  show  the  German  people  what 
they  lost  when  they  lost  Hitler." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  signs  of 
the  revival  of  fascism  in  Germany.  They 
are  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed events  in  Germany.  They  are  a 
result  of  the  policy  which  began  as  soon 
as  American  troops  moved  into  Germany. 
That  policy  became  evident  when  pro- 
gressives and  democratic  Germans  in  the 
western  zone  were  subjected  to  intimi- 
dation, when  efforts  were  under  way  to 
suppress  the  trade- imion  movement  and 
to  prevent  it  from  playing  a  leading  role 
in  the  democratization  of  Germany.  The 
course  of  American  policy  in  Germany, 
approved  by  the  leadership  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  Parties,  was  In- 
dicated by  Allan  Dulles  In  November 
1946.  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  when  he  stated: 
"For  us  it  Is  essential  to  participate  in  a 
leading  capacity  in  the  rebuilding  of 
German  economy  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  economic  situation  in  the  United 
States  through  ccntrol  of  the  German 
economy  and  to  assure  American  firms 
suitable  profits."  And  his  brother.  Johk 
Foster  Drtus,  similarly  indicated  the 
direction  and  the  orientation  of  Ameri- 
can policy  makers  when  he  declared 
that,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Ruhr 
statute,  "the  United  States  has  now  be- 
come a  European  power  in  western  Ger- 
many." 

No  single  incident,  however,  is  as  re- 
vealing of  our  determination  to  renazify 
Germany  as  the  recent  elections  in  bl- 
zonia  imder  the  Bonn  Constitution, 
which  we  hailed  as  "democracy  in  ac- 
tion." And  more  significant,  perhaps, 
than  the  results  of  the  elections  is  an 
event  which  took  place  in  Munich  dur- 
ii^  the  course  of  the  campiaign.  On  Au- 
gust 9.  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Sued- 
deutsche  Zeitimg.  The  letter  we«  signed 
"Adolf  Bleibtreu  (remain  trae  to  Adolf)." 
The  writer  went  on  to  say:  "I  work  for 
the  Americans  and  they  say  they  can 
forgive  us  everything  except  that  we  did 
not  gas  all  the  Jews.  •  •  •  I  belong 
to  those  known  as  the  'Silent  Ones'  and 
our  propaganda  is  worth  more  than  a 
hundred  newspapers.  At  the  right  time 
you  will  hear  from  me." 

One  thousand  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons who  gathered  in  front  of  the  news- 
paper offices  to  protest  this  scurrilous  at- 
tack were  attacked  and  driven  away  t>y 
the  German  police,  urged  on  by  a  rabid 
mob. 

General  von  Wagener,  United  States 
military  governor  of  Bavaria,  took  no  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  lettei 
and  its  shocking  sequel  but  merely  rep- 
rimanded the  offending  newspaper.  And 
at  a  meetin?  held  in  the  mayor's  office 
on  August  17  the  police  were  cleared  of 
charges  of  anti-Semitic  conduct  and 
their  behavior  was  interpreted  as  action 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  pogrom  in  Munich  on  August  11 
speaks  volumes  as  to  where  western  Ger- 
many is  heading  4  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  nazism.   ^ 


Not  democracy  but  nazism  was  the  vic- 
tor in  these  elections.  Dr.  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, the  American-approved  president 
of  the  constituent  assembly  which 
framed  the  Bonn  Constitution,  had  been 
a  servant  of  the  coal  and  steel  magnates 
of  Germany  as  far  back  as  1919.  His 
reliability  was  manifested  very  early 
when  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  first 
German  politicians  to  affirm:  "We  will 
never  accept  the  Potsdam  decisions." 
And  the  purpose  he  was  serving  was  made 
perfectly  clear  during  the  course  of  the 
elections,  when  he  stated:  "One  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  west  German  state  will 
be  to  demand  admittance  to  the  union 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations." 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of 
how  the  west  German  chancelor  intends 
to  defend  western  civilization  and  to  re- 
build democracy  in  Germany,  one  has 
only  to  study  some  of  his  cabinet  ap- 
pointments. As  Finance  Minister. 
Adenauer  has  appointed  Fritz  Schaeffer, 
who  was  prominent  in  Bavarian  politics 
in  1923  and  wlio  in  that  very  same  year 
in  a  speech  before  the  Bavarian  Diet, 
passed  off  as  mere  jealousy  any  fears  as 
to  the  dangerous  menace  of  nazism. 

Our  policy  In  Germany  has  led  to  the 
revival  of  nazism.  to  the  encoursigement 
of  anti-Semitism,  to  the  rebuilding  of  a 
militaristic  Germany.  The  fundamental 
principles  which  we  accepted  at  Potadam 
and  which  constitute  the  only  basis  for 
peace,  have  been  violated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. James  Stewart  Martin,  who 
headed  the  decartelizatlon  branch  of  the 
American  Military  Government  in  Ger- 
many from  1945  to  1947,  expressed  the 
matter  quite  clearly  when  he  stated  a 
year  ago:  "Hitler  built  his  Nazi  Party  on 
the  slogan  that  nazism  would  save  the 
world  from  communism.  He  might  have 
vainly  plotted  forever  had  It  not  been  for 
a  handful  of  powerful  financiers  like 
Baron  von  Schroeder,  the  Cologne 
banker,  and  powerful  industrialists  like 
Krupp.  Thyssen  and  the  I.  G.  Parben 
management.  Their  monopoly  control 
was  running  Germany  into  bankruptcy; 
they  had  to  find  a  scapegoat  or  risk  los- 
ing control.  Hitler  was  ready-made  for 
the  job. 

The  alliance  of  Germany's  heavy  Induatry 
trusts  and  cartels  arlth  the  Nazta  In  a 
against   communism   fooled   enough 
once  to  help  bring  on  the  world's 
war.    It  Is  now  fooling  them  a  second  time. 

The  ITnlted  States  la  making  Germany  a 
btilwarlc  against  communism.  Beorgantaa- 
tion  of  the  baavy-lndustry  carteia  in  0«f- 
many  has  tieen  called  q3,  and  Nada  are  lie- 
Ing  allowed  to  al^  tack  Into  their  oM  | 

Totfiiltarian-mladed  groups  are 
Icey  poeitlons  In  Germany,  and  many  Indi- 
viduals who  financed  the  Nazi  Party  are 
climbing  back  Into  power.  How  a  Germany 
'tominated  by  Naals  and  tketr  political  baira 
can  become  a  bulwark  agalnat  totatttartaalaK 
is  unexplained. 

The  DuDeses  and  the  Drapers  may  be 
W3ll  satfsfted  with  what  they  have 
achieved  in  Germany.  For  the  reuniting 
of  American  and  German  cartelists  and 
bankers  has  paid  off  welL  But  for  the 
American  people,  the  policy  we  are  now 
pursuing  IS  disastrous  and  suicidal. 
Potsdam  must  be  enforced  and  the 
shameful,  undercover  policy  of  rebuild- 
ing a  Nazi  Germany  mu&t  be  iiaited.    A 
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fxtlX,  thorooghtoing  and  mibUc  tnTcsU- 
fftttoo  of  th«  Aaeiican  mlHury  govern* 
It  and  Its  acttrttlca  must  be  under- 
To  that  end.  I  Introduce  the  (ol- 
rcaoluUoo: 


'.%  aoi- 
Ij  undertook  at  CrtOM*  Mad  at  roudam 
to  liMurt  xh»  MtabllihaMnt  of  a  draiocraue 
OcfT&any.  tbara  of  Ha  vmr-maktnc  potMtlal 
and  of  iboa* 


9huh 


oCttoaludy 


nui  Umt*  la  Mrato  ciaaM  • 

tu»  on  AwirtMa  MUliarf  Out. 

I  ti)  Oaraiaaf  la  fea  tMMaMi  W  lataii 

af  tiM  Howa  at  aqumiHaiiiM 

wf  vaa  ^psane,  a^a  •■  aaMW 
air  ana.  Any  f»- 
iMiH^iHi  al  UM 
la  Ua  awarr  in 
ta«  orltUMl  apyaioUBMit  vaa  and*. 
ooaPkBftiUM  la  authcrtaad  and  rtlraofri 
a  iCQdy  arid  tnvaatlgation  of  agn> 
at  tba  AoMTlcan 

to  ttiM 

ry  r»- 

and  prior  to  Um 

ahali  auboait 

lu  fla«l  roport  on  Um  raaitlu 


Int—tlf  fkaa.  toga Oi ay  with 

ai  It  dMSM  advlaabla. 

tht   Ronae   ta 

ba  fltod  wltli  tha  CScrfe  of 


•t  attch 


PI 


of  taia  raaatMSoB  Om 

or  anj  amwwanaiUfa  tacraof.  la 

to  att  in  ana  out  at  Um  OalMd 

ac4  act  during  Um  praaaut  Prigrina 

\  UnM  and  flaiaaa  vbatbcr  or  not  Um 

la  alttinf,  iMa  rieiaail  or  haa  ad- 

to  boM  aaell  hrarlnga.  to  require 

of  a«eh  witnaaaaa  and  the 

papm    and  doeu- 

y.  aa  ft 

>y 

itura  o<  tba 

or    any    mTnbcr    daalgBaaad    by 

and   Buy    be   •♦rved    by    any    peraon 

by  aseh   chairman   rr   member. 

of  tbm  aoBMilttec  or  any  mem- 

oatba   to  wtt- 


A  Graat  Palbli-AaMrkta  Javaafitt  Piacaa 
His  Canftdeace  ia  Preaidcai  Traaua 


ION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  BAJtRAH  O'HAJU 
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or  TU.IM'  Id 

or  BBP&nBrrATTVB 


Tnetdttw.  October  4. 194$ 
Mr  O^ARA  of  Illtnotji.  Mr  Speaker. 
one  of  the  great  JournaHrt*  of  America 
U  Mr  LMtfarlk  l^nlrkJ  who  M  the  po- 
litical eonusentator  of  the  Important 
9ttUb  Dally  Neva  of  Chicago  and  adttor 
•f  tito  Current  IVrw^  Buthui.  abo  of 
Ctlle— n.  Mr.  Leaniekl.  euwiad  tha 
t)tmmenM»  NaMenal  Convention  at  Bal- 
Umtra  which  nominated  Woodrow  WU- 


aon.  and  since  that  time  ha.^  been  prestent 
M  a  Bt«9*Pn-  man  at  every  national 
conveadoa  of  l»th  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  Parties,  colorfully  re- 
porting tn  three  languages  to  many  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  his  readers  tha 
stirring  events  on  those  hbtorlc  occa- 
skxu. 

As  a  keen  and  experienced  political 
observer,  sanplatiBg  a  rnrceful  and  virile 
vocabulary  In  Itit  interpretailon  of  mo- 
aantoua  political  event*,  and  accurately 
etMitinf  tiM  tranda  of  puMg  apMoo. 
Mr.  LMniflki  f«r  yaart  hag  gnloftd  ■ 
national  rtpilaMM.  gipaclally  among 
Americana  of  MMl  liiOdi. 

In  tha  PilMl  AMlHggn  Jgymal  of 
Fn.,  •  waakly  nawvpatiar  of 
1S4  graai  mlUi«nca.  l« 
wttith  Mr.  fgwlifct  ggnirtbuiai  an  out- 
•iandlMl  niUBi  mm  tf  Ogtifcgf  I. 
)N»-aipMri  Um  foUgvma  arttglo  by 
Ute  «|gynful«had  wilUr  it  la  a 

trlvUgga  lo  bring  tu  iba  aiuaiiun  ot  m9 
tfollaaguas.  iho  arUala  by  Mr.  Laantaiil 
follows; 

aOMT   BOCn   TXS    aoAT 

BuBlasas  ooadltMwa  are  aound. 

Wa  have  ooa  of  tba  graataat  cro|ia  in  his- 
tory. 

We  har«  a  aownd  Inanalal  ayataai.  baebad 
by  tb«  (raataat  sMas  OC  goM  ttl  ttoa  world. 

Our  banka  are  aoUd  and  aafe. 

Tb«r«  U  ooUiIng  Um  aiailar  with  o«r 
UiUtad  Stataa. 

The  Prealdent  baa  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
public  to  help  maintain  exlatlng  condttlona 

The  Nation  eannot  fall  to  raapond. 

■acawaa  aa  aald  by  the  graat  rabolklcr.  tha 
late  Prealdent  Rooaevelt:  "The  only  fear  wa 
have  to  (ear  la  Xaar  ItaalX." 

The  Prealdent  haa  ail  the  angles  oi  tha 
tangled  skein  oX  foreign  poUtica  In  his  handa. 

lie  haa  the  aaalatance  of  an  excellent  9ec- 
ratary  of  State 

None  will  laalaC  that  PracUteat  TRunan 
baa  not  mafda  mlauUten 

No  naatdant  ever  haa  had  ao  ouuiy  oppor- 
tunltlaa  to  do  the  wrong  or  tha  richt  thiu^. 

Hla  prcaenee  In  Potadam  baa  not  been  prc^ 
ducUve  of  the  happtaat  raatilu. 

But — a*  It  luoka  from  here  (Waahtngten) 
now — tbare  la  no  |ood  ground  for  — nT'ng 
that  any  otbar  aowaa  at  tha  time  of  the 
Potadaaa  "eoaifab" — would  have  been  bap- 
ptar 

Tbcre  la  nothing  the  matter  with  tha  boat 
that  we  are  in. 

The  buat  U  straight  and  atrong. 

The  buat  la  well  aeanked.  w«D  timbered. 
well  caulked. 

Oir  boat,  with  Harry  8.  Truman  aa  aUpper. 
will  bear  ua  safely  aud  pruapcrou*ly  thruugh. 

On  the  record — aa  a  whole— of  th.ngs  done, 
on  the  proapact  of  tbiags  to  be  d<ioe  there 
la  a  real  reaaon  tar  every  American  to  stand 
iMhlad  our  Prealdent  Truman.  And  thaea 
are  tn  my  bumble  opinion  rery  many  good 
raaaona  why  »e  ahouid  do  ao. 

What  American  can  or  thmM  fonjat  In 
ao  abort  a  time  the  ■anlfalg  dimcultiea 
whtrh  conftootad  Prealdent  Truman  gteoe 
April  la.  iMg.  aad  dtalag  the  laat  aMBtlM 
af  tae  warf 

What  Aoaarlean  can  or  abouM  iDepat  that 
Praaidani  Trwan  waa  ealled  on  alMHat  at 
every  aiomaat  to  act  on  anaticra  Mc  with 
the  laU  of  tha  MatlenV 

can  oeerlotk  that  Prealdent 
not  tn  the  tight  nf  subaeqtient 
eventa  but  under  the  direct  BMnaee  of  tha 
event  Itaalf? 

Let  every   OMn  aad  woman   reallae  that 
at  thia  aaowMnl— I  rcler  to  tha 
akaU  la  Buaala— caim  coogrtana 
thankfulnaaa  are  tha  Arat  duty. 

Thry  are  abaolutely  Juatlfled  by  the  favor- 
able altuaUon  tn  which  we  And  ouraelvea. 


They  are  the  certain  guaranty  of  a  eon* 
Untunce  of  tboaa  enndltlona. 

Sit  tight,  don't  rock  the  boat,  keep  Ita  head 
well  up  agalnat  tha  aea,  don't  let  It  get  into 
the  trough  of  tba  aravaa. 

Don't  rock  It. 

That's  the  watchword  today.  Tlut'a  the 
central  Idea. 


Why  Does  Uncle  Sam  Pick  aa  U«? 


Dr.  JakyU  aad  BIr.  Hy 4a 


CmBNUON  OF  RXMARKD 

av 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 
IN  Tn  awATi  or  Tm  omm  itatm 

rMgftfgy,  Ortnh^r  4  deoitlnttv*  day  o/ 
fg/ur4ay,  atpttmber  I).  ti4i 

Mr  CAPXKAIIT.  Mr.  FVMMMt,  I 
aak  uiiaAitnoua  oaMOBl  la  hava  prtntad 
In  liia  Appendix  of  tha  Raooso  an  adl* 
torlal  entiiled  "Dr.  Jakyll  and  Mr.  Hyds." 
publiahad  Ml  tha  Waahlngton  dnd.) 
Herald  of  Stptaaibar  90.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
u  follows: 

Oe.    JBXTIX   AMD    MK.    HTDS 

A  political  record  la  something  that  k)Oba 
up  to  hit  politicians  In  the  face  at  the  moat 
unexpected  ttmea  and  plarea. 

Wcr  Instance:  Senator  Homkr  B  CaecMarr 
ha.^  tvimed  back  through  the  CoNaaawiaiiai. 
Raooao  to  look  over  aome  ot  tha  ipaatliaa  that 
Harry  S.  Truman  made  when  he  waa  United 
SUtaa  Senator.  In  IMl  Thomaa  G.  (Tommy 
tha  Oorkt  Corcoran  was  one  of  the  fair- 
haired  bcyt  atwut  the  White  House  and  used 
his  White  Rouae  Influence,  much  as  General 
Vaughan  haa  been  doing  recently,  to  obtain 
favors  for  hla  political  friends  Senator  Trti> 
man  did  not  apiroac.  ao  he  introduced  Into 
the  OowaaeaaioMAt,  iUooas  an  editorial  tnaa 
tha  Waahlngton  Poat  aavarely  condeaHilag 
Oofooran  for  "aelUng  tus  InCueuce  to  obtain 
Oovemmcnt  contracta  for  hla  friends  and 
cUenta."  Mow.  with  General  Vaughan  doing 
the  aame  thing.  Mr.  Truman,  the  President, 
dcea  not  aee  anything  wrong  with  the  aame 
thing  that  Mr  Truman,  tha  Senator,  ooa- 
demned. 

Bare  la  another  one :  In  the  CoMaaaaaiONAL 
Rrooaa^  voIubm  90.  No.  a.  page  318.  la  re- 
corded a  atatement  made  by  Senator  TYih- 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  United  Sutea  Senate 
January  18.  1»44— a  Utile  more  than  a  year 
before  he  became  Prealdent  r 

•I  thiuk  the  time  haa  come  when  labor 
eooparatleaa.  and  alnillar  orgaiU2a- 
wtUch  bare  grown  to  such  vaat  propor- 
tlona  during  the  iaat  few  yeara  are  goinc  ^ 
be  required  to  make  an  accounting  of  their 
funda  axid  what  they  do  with  them  for  the 
tMneflt  of  the  public  and  in  the  public  Ir.ter- 
est.  There  Is  no  difference  between  a  labor 
leader  with  too  much  money  to  apend  on  an 
election  and  Mark  Hanna  with  too  much 
aaoney  to  apend  on  an  election." 

The  thing  which  Mr  Truman,  the  BerMtor. 
advocated  In  that  atatemant  la  one  of  the 
provUtona  of  the  Taft-UarUey  Uw  which  Mr. 
Truman,  the  President,  now  severely  oon- 
demna  There  la  no  record  rf  hla  objection 
to  the  millions  of  dotlara  which  labor  organl- 
aatkma  apent  tat  hla  behalf  In  the  last  elec- 
tion or  agataat  the  mUllons  of  doliara  pro- 
poaad  to  be  epeat  In  Ohio  neat  year  la  an 
effort  to  dalaat  ganatue  Tasr. 

It  bagtoa  to  look  aa  U  Harry  8  lyuaaa. 
the  Senator.  atiU  Barry  S.  Truman,  tha  Presi- 
dent, are  two  different  people  with  opposing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

I  or  ooLoaaao 

IN  THi:  'HOUSE  OF  REPRWDrrATrVBS 
Monday,  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  HItL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Smull  BuM- 
liagg  of  the  House  of  Reprasentativcs.  I 
fggl  aarlaln  that  every  MMlbrr  of  thu 
Mouig  wduld  ba  i*  ■  d  in  the  ariiclt 

by  Carl  A,  Oray.  a  */.•-.(..  «»msn  "^-^  v-*- 
Idem  of  the  Ortnby-Cardweit  ^^ 
t'lritii  Co.  with  g  punt  at  Piamvtue, 
Cunn,.  written  ror  tha  Waiurdav  Ivintni 
P^t,  put4iahe4  Ortatoar  1.  IMI. 

•matt  buAlaggi  ha«  g  > 
pla«e  in  iha  aaanomk  t>\ 
Nstlon     In  faet.  we  ars  a  nation  o( 
iawll-buunes*  *''^-.  both  aa  lo  retail 
and  muruKait  I  have  read  statu- 

tics  itallng  that  amali-buMrveM  flima, 
both  retail  and  manufacturing,  account 
for  aa  huh  a-s  75  percent  of  all  the  basi- 
net of  our  Nation  Regardlesa  of  the 
number  of  small-bu-slness  firms  and  re- 
gardless of  their  Importance,  every  one 
of  u.s  must  realize  the  Important  part 
small  business  plaj-s  in  the  emploj-ment 
field  and  In  accounting  for  the  basic 
prosperity*  of  our  Nation.  I  know  you 
will  find  this  article  well  worth  the  time 
and  effort  required  in  reading  it: 
WHY  DOES  trxcre  sam  ricK  on  trst 
I       (By  Carl  A.  Gray! 

My  aon  Harvey  U  10  years  old  and  already 
Is  a  busUiessman.  He  haa  his  own  paper 
route.  I  am  flattered  that  he  haa  decided  to 
follow  In  my  footstepa.  I  am  a  businessman, 
too.  and  hare  been  erer  alnce  I  left  college 
some  25  years  ago.  Harvey  U  more  enthu- 
alaatlc  about  being  In  bust^ss  than  I  am. 
According  to  his  llghu.  being  In  bualncaa 
me.'xna  aupplylng  needed  services  or  articles 
for  a  modest  profit.  With  the  uncluttered 
View  of  youth,  he  now  looks  forward  to  a 
llfeUme  of  following  this  almple  formula. 

I  don't  know  whether  to  tell  Harvey  now 
the  economic  facta  of  life  or  to  let  him  enjoy 
hu  Uluslon.  I  cannot  decide  whether  to  tell 
him  that  the  future  of  the  small-businesa 
man  la  in  Jeopardy:  that  a  generation  hence 
he  may  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  or  the 
marsh  hem.  Frankly.  I  hesitate  to  teU  bira 
that  hU  father,  and  others  like  him.  daUy 
face  iroubies  and  travail;  that  we  are  badg- 
ered at  ovary  turn  In  our  fruitleaa  task  of 
trying  to  make  our  companies  secure. 

If  I  were  blunt.  Id  aay.  "Look.  Hanrey. 
r*e  been  beating  my  head  against  the  busl- 
neaa  wall  and  getting  such  tiny  returns  that 
I'm  on  the  point  of  throwing  In  the  spouge. 
buying  aome  tax-exempt  securities  aiid 
alttlng  It  out." 

Along  with  thoxiaanda  of  others,  as  a  small 
employer  I  am  today  ataggerlng  along  in  a 
labyrtcihlne  economy  of  uncertainly,  weak- 
ened by  the  blood-letting  of  excessive  tax- 
ation and  faced  at  every  turn  by  Inquisitive 
ageuu  of  government.  Today  the  margin  of 
aaXety  la  ao  tenuous  that  one  costly  misuke 
of  JudgBtont  In  buying,  selling,  or  engineer- 
lag  could  wipe  out  not  only  the  year's  profit 
but  the  business  as  well. 

Like  my  machine  operators  and  my  ac- 
countants. I  want  security  too.  I  don't 
hare  It.  Few  amall  employers  do,  these 
days.        "~ 

VSa  don't  hare  It  for  a  perfectly  obrloua 
reason  There  was  a  time  when  the  fat 
yeara  took  care  of  the  ler-n  year.  Now.  when 
thert  U  a  fat  year,  eaccaalre  Uxaiion  and 


high  preasure  by  Government  agents,  aomeo 
times  resulting  In  forced*  dlstrlbutkm  of 
dividends  up  to  70  percent  oS  earnings,  make 
It  almost  Impossible  to  provide  for  a  rainy 
day 

I'm  not  Just  being  artaah  about  It.  Fd 
like  to  do  more  for  my  amployeea.  I'd  like 
to  have  profit  sharing,  give  them  longer 
vacationa  and  better  recreational  facilities. 
I'd  like  to  keep  them  on  the  pay  roll  tn  dull 
periods.  All  these  things  are  Impossible  now 
because  the  money  la  siphoned  off  almoat  aa 
fast  as  we  make  it 

One  day  1  walked  Into  my  odlce  and  It  waa 
M  bttay  aa  the  Oraai  Central  Terminal. 
When  t  got  overiha  alMMlk  t  s«atiediOttntAiig 
n<>ae«  1l»#fv  were  aa  ItWet  th^n  eliht  Ooe* 
ernment  fluenis  *hert.  representing  a  >arie«|r 
af  aurwua,  That  were  etiOiilBl  our  ilea. 
kMfeiai  tar  MauaUaal  lhl«Maailaa«  fHtatfitif 
ttma  writ,  wajallaf  aMf  fcoafci  aad  «oa« 

aaiaxdaaw.  taat  tiMf  irf  ired  aa  tha  taaia 

aay,  i*u«  II  •lanad  m»  tanafclaa.  That  aiflii 
I  want  iiHit*  and  loiai  up  tlia  advaniagaa 
aiMi  niMuvauuiea  of  ipariUai  aaal  owa 

bUalUSaa. 

I  wak  appalled  t'l  And  that  th*  deblit  moie 
than  outweighed  the  credits  A  tut  ut  thlivgs 
had  happened,  I  ritaeovered.  alnea  IMU.  when 
my  partner  and  I  started  In  a  tiny  plant  wiib 
three  employees.  Now  »e  have.  176  and  the 
headaches  have  Increased  by  geometrical 
progression. 

Comparing  our  business  with  the  big  fel- 
lows U  like  matchlns;  a  motor  launch  against 
the  Qucea  Jtf a ry.  But  even  small  motorboata 
were  handy  tblngs  In  one  big  emergency  In 
England.  I  think  the  amall  motorboau  of 
business  are  equaily  Important.  But  there  is 
a  squeezing  process  going  on.  If  It  continues 
there  Just  won't  be  any  amall-buslness  men 
when  Harvey  grows  up.  He'll  have  to  aettle 
for  being  a  State  manager  or  emissary  of  a 
Government  agency.  Then  everybody  will 
be  working  one  way  or  another  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  new  version  of  a  aelf -sufficient 
economy  where  everybody  lives  by  taking  in 
the  other  fellow's  washing.  Were  almost 
there  now. 

Large  companies,  because  of  bigness,  hare 
their  troubles.  I  know.  One  vice  president 
told  me  that  his  company  in  no  way  was  act- 
ing against  the  public  Interest,  and  yet  he 
spent  2  days  a  week  for  7  years  In  court, 
fighting  a  Government  suit. 

What  alls  the  small-busmess  man?  Well, 
first  of  all.  he  suffers  from  too  much  Govern- 
ment. Every  "level."  as  they  say  In  Wash- 
ington, from  the  first  selectman  right  up  to 
the  Federal  bureaus.  Is  poking  and  prying 
into  his  business,  taking  his  time  with  re- 
ports, audits,  and  examinations,  treating  him 
meanwhile  as  though  he  were  the  dirty  little 
coward  who  shot  Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  t>e- 
lieve  that  a  man  Is  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty?  Tha:  might  be  true  when  It  comes 
lo  pickpockets  and  footpads,  but  not  when 
the  possible  Infringement  of  a  Federal  regu- 
lation by  a  small-business  man  Is  considered. 
Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  Government 
agents  who  drop  In  to  see  us.  sometimes  in 
twos  snd  threes,  sometimes  like  small  hordes 
of  locusts:  State  sales  tax.  State  labor  de- 
partment, factory  Inspectors.  Federal  unem- 
ployment. State  imemploj^ment.  revaluation 
and  conversion.  Internal  Revenue.  War  As- 
sets, Reccastrualon  Finance  Corporation. 
Government  auditors  on  contracts,  renego- 
tiation representatives,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  wage-and-hour  representatives. 

Many  of  them  are  pleasant  fellows,  but  In 
their  own  way  they  are  trapped  in  the  system 
Jtist  as  we  are.  Some  are  suspicious,  others 
hardly  conceal  their  hostUity.  Pleasant  or 
otherwise,  they  all  take  time.  Scanetimes  I 
wonder  If  they  think  we  have  a  still  hidden 
out  m  back  cf  some  of  the  rats  In  our  plat- 
ing department. 

Take  the  fe'Jow  who  came  In  the  other 
day  to  check  ot:r  wage  records.  He  found 
that  one  of  our  top  engineers  waa  not  re- 


ceiving time  and  a  half  for  ovw^lme.  "Aha." 
he  said  in  effect,  "at  last  I>e  cstight  you." 

We  explamed  this  man  was  an  executive 
making  a  good  aalary  snd  was  not  subject 
to  the  law.  Waa  that  enough?  It  was  not. 
We  had  to  dig  up  our  pcrsoniwl  records  ta 
prove  that  the  msn  had  graduated  from 
Tale  s  Sbeflteld  Sctentlhc  School  and  that  be 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  record  In  hla 
prcifaaatoo.     That  took  aomebody'a  tloM. 

When  you  get  a  Oovamment  oontrsct  artth 
many  agencies — and  I  hasten  to  carlude  aer« 
vtee  proeurement — your  troublea  really  begUa4 
Wa  had  one  that  ran  for  7  monttoa.  haeh  la 
taia^  Oar  Biotittaiy  reporta  ware  Mad,  a|M 
piaewt  aad  paaaad  wn  far  payaMBi.  Al  aa 
Mne  weta  tha  raparto4HM>MMd  ta  ( 

We  MMNiiht  »aa  aMMa 


nwaaMi  af  a  gMar  ahy  m  Juna  ig«1,  mm 
BMM  watgad  ig  aad  gaM  iMr  ware  gatM  la 
aadi*  »i  waHiMiiaai  aa  HMggglfMi.  Irnf 
fttayed  4  waagB. 

Thrae  aiaailM  MMfr  va  aai  a  lauar  aayiug 
aw  raaardt  vat  iawaiaTate  and  «#  ware 
llaMe  la  a  paaalty  af  glgJWl  Ws  yeipad 
luud  aaaugto  and  the  «•»•  was  reopeited. 
New  auditors  arrived  and  (be  whole  thing 
started  from  arrateh.  After  a  eoupie  of  weefca, 
one  of  the  auditors  got  aiek  and  left.  A  weak 
later  bis  partner  left,  Meavlag  a  aigh  aC 
relief,  we  put  everything  baA  la  the  ftlaa. 

In  June  IMS.  s  tout  strangar  walked  tn 
He  waa  a  nice  fellow  and  explained  that  he 
waa  there  to  audit  the  contract.  He  stayed 
so  long  that  I  began  to  mistake  him  for  one 
of  the  help.  Then  one  fine  morning  he  came 
up  with  an  answer.  These  countless  visits  by 
auditors  had  finally  borne  fruit:  The  Gov- 
ernment owned  us  $2.09.  he  said  heartily. 

But  hold.  This  wss  not  the  end.  A  couple 
of  months  later  two  irrlm  gentlemen  from 
Weshlngton  srrlved  to  tell  lu  thst  they  were 
going  to  do  another  once-over-llgbtly.  That 
was  early  In  IMS.  and  we  were  still  holding 
our  breath  until  recently  a  new  64-page  aet 
of  regulations  srrlved.  superseding  everything 
else. 

Thst  Is  only  one  aspect  of  Government 
wasting  your  time.  Equally  trriutlng  is  the 
inability  of  a  manufacturer  to  find  out  what 
certain  rulings  mean.  Not  long  ago  we  called 
the  collector  of  luternal  revenue  to  ask  him 
U  contracts  sectired  from  the  Government 
prior  to  May  31.  1»48.  were  renegotlablc.  We 
thought  wed  get  a  quick.  Inctalve  anawer. 
He  told  ua  to  caU  the  office  at  Hartford.  We 
did  They  told  us  to  call  the  main  office  In 
another  city  40  mUes  sway.  We  did.  They 
told  ua  to  write  to  Washington.  We  did. 
Several  weeks  later  we  got  a  suggestion  that 
the  answer  was  Included  In  certain  aectlona 
of  an  enclosed  document  that  covered  115 
pagea  of  legal-sin  paper.  A  few  days  laur 
we  received  a  note  telling  ua  to  "please  de- 
stroy the  copy  of  part  423  sent  to  you  earlier." 
Accompanying  this  note  was  another  fat 
volume  of  64  pages  of  legal-size  papers. 
Somewhere  In  It  Is  the  answer. 

Of  course,  there  are  regular  checks  on  our 
time  cards  to  see  that  we  don't  cheat  on  time 
and  s  half.  But  In  spite  of  this  concern  that 
the  worker  get  bis  due.  on  a  Government  Job 
we  re  doing,  we  have  to  pull  JuiUor  engineers 
off  the  Job  right  in  the  middle  of  a  big  prob- 
lem In  which  they  are  engrossed.  They  pro- 
test vigorously  because  they're  young  pro- 
fessional mert.  and  want  to  see  It  through. 
But  the  Government  says  nlz.  they  won't  t>e 
paid  for  work  overtime. 

Far  worse,  however,  than  these  day-by-day 
pinpricks  Is  the  tragic  siphoning  of  money 
out  of  business  through  Uxatlon  and  dis- 
persal of  dividends.  If  we're  lucky  enougH 
to  make  a  profit  of  $100,000  In  1  year,  I'm  snra 
an  economist  like  Bob  Nathan  could  make 
something  out  of  It.  But  here's  what  hap- 
pens; Instantly  thst  shrinks  to  tceOO  aa 
the  Federal  Government  takes  Its  cut  of  SS 
percent.  Tten  the  State  government  gets 
a  wback  at  It.    Fd  like  to  keep  what's  left,  ur 
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part  of  It  utrvMy.  tor  •  rmtnj  «ay.  But  mc- 
tkm  IM  at  tto«  Int«mal  RrwniM  Ood*  ttip- 
MMM  •  pmmltj  or  from  rts  u>  MS  p^rrvnt 
■Bin*  I  parwl  out  »  lart*  part  or  th*  balanc* 
for  tftvMBiMta.  TlMit  wajr,  of  coura*.  the  Ooir. 
t  g«u  MUi  aa<>th#r  Itrk  it  it  through 
But  It  IcMVM  BM  WMIl 
probably  n^artr  tMMO.  to 
Tou  can't  win. 

la  Kotnc  thratath  what  oo« 
caila  th«  moat  proapartNM  Neaa- 
iiaa  to  hirtnry.    W«  bavc  tha  graataat  num- 
fc«r  of  xmmm^iufmi  in  lO  ymn.    Wa  alao  h«Ta 
Ito  iMfaat  Bttinbar  ot  aiplnfad  in  the  hu- 
mt  paac*     I  tmmm  part  of  th«  r»a»f  n  for 
anoaialy.      Th»    ■atumlly    expanding 
If  of  a  growttm  oountry.  th«  tymptocna 
"*"   ara  n»w  industiica  and  new  Joba. 
atropblad  by  Ocvamm«nt  prillctea. 
ara  not  itartlnc  new  induatrlaa  for  two 
(1)  It  la  almoat  Impoaatbta  to  find 
prt^ata    rentura   capital       (3i    Tha   cost    of 
•  BVMle  atock  laaua  la  too  much  tor 
man  to  pay. 
T  at  tha  proapact  of  dying 
The  reaac<n  la  almplc. 
That  luay  hava  ba*n  toalnir  money  for  years, 
but  U  they  hit  a  proaparoua  year  and  pay  10 
paroant   pront.   dying   from   the   shock,   tha 
tMM  may  tate  all  that  a  widow  baa     In  the 
•*■•«»»•  0*  •  aaarket  for  a  stock  of  a  cloaely 
held  eorporatlCB.  the  Oovemment  will  use  a 
formtUa  by  which  an  arbitrary  market  value 
te  MtaMlahed.  often  In  escaas  of  tha  price 
«4U^  la  actually  raaltaed  through  sale      I 
know  a  widow  who  wanu  to  get  rid  of  her 
tauabaatf'a  atock  in  such  a  company  as  if  it 
•  toot  potato,  so  she  will  not  be  taxed 
U  offering  her  stock  at  80 
at  dM  Bat  quick  aaaeu. 
At  tto*  praaamt  tUaa  our  company  has  no 
r  thaa  B««  good  new  derlaca  gathering 
on  tha  abalvaa.    Wa  juat  dont  have  tha 
ff  to  ttnanea  their  production.    And  If 
••  dM.  tlMra's  tha  lnaTlt.ible  feelmg.  "Whati 
r     WeVa  only  adding  to  our  bead- 


Totteaa-t  blame  prtvatc  tovaalani  for  being 
afeapttcal.  Only  about  1  new  tmalnaas  In  20 
aaaeaada.  They've  got  to  have  soma  Incentive 
l*r  bsjMsid  a  poaalbJa  ft  paroant  to  lura  thelp 
money  out  oT  hiding. 

r*s  an  lUuatratlon :  I  Just  telkad  to  tha 
of  a  bualnesa  In  Boaton  Be  makca 
1  eaattegs  for  tia.  He  was  telling  me  that 
to  get  more  equipment  and 
his  plant.  It  called  for  venture 
He  talked  to  one  of  his  friends  who 
considerable  money.  Here  Is  the  an- 
be  got :  "If  I  put  money  Into  your  cnm- 
pany.  even  though  It  is  In  excellent  shape  I 
am  jtiat  rlaklng  moiMy.  And  If  I  make 
■Mmey.  it  means  that  I  have  to  pay  more  to 
VTBda  8am  Tha  rlika  ara  too  great  for  tha 
Mka  at  paying  aaora  tncoma  tsiaa  " 

•oppoae  then,  that  you  try  to  float  a  pub- 
He  rtock  iMtie  to  raiae  money.  Thnt's  a 
B%btmai«  that  Ire  also  been  through.  Be- 
fora  anything  else.  youTa  got  to  file  a  proa- 
pactia  with  the  SBC  Minimum  lagal  advica 
forttia  eosta  about  •Ift.OOO.  Minimum 
chargm  for  so-ealled  SBC  audita  run  to  an- 
other tIS.OOO.  Bankers  also  like  to  have 
■pectal  reporta  from  outalda  cnglnears.  These 
coat  another  tlo.OOO  There  ara  other  e«- 
patkasa.  an  that  if  the  small  antraprahatir 
waato  public  tteanelng  he'a  got  to  put  abottt 
>y>*y  0^  «!»•  '*»•  toafora  hu  application  Is 
cnwrtdartd.  With  that  kind  of  money  lying 
m<a«Btf  looaa  you  probably  wotildnt  b«  apply, 
tag  te  ttoa  Brat  place. 

When  we  ware  getting  financed  tha  market 
tnM»  and  wa  etviJd  do  im>  public  financing 
tta  tanki  told  ua  to  go  to  the  RFC.  and  we 
ran  Into  «  paradoMaal  tug  ot  war  between 
three  a«MM*m  ot  Oovamawnt.  We  were  as 
»*««^  to  ttia  middle.  RFC.  dutinguished 
Xcr  lu  totaOtgaBt  and  ooupcratlva  ataff  waa 
trytx;g  to  h«lp  ua.  But  tha  RPC  Prica  Adjuat- 
mant  Board  was  torlog  to  take  mir  mooar 
mwmf.    CompllcaUng  it  auU  further,  tba  la- 


temal  Revenue  Buraau  alao  get  into  the  act. 
The  RFC  would  not  lend  ua  the  money  un- 
law Uaa  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  agreed  to 
fMaaa  our  back  tazea.  held  up  fur  lack  of 
Oovemmant  audit,  for  the  duration  of  tha 
loan.  And  we  had  both  tha  RFC  and  the  In. 
taraal  Itevanua  Bureau  worrying  about  what 
tha  Benagotlatlons  OlvUlon  would  do. 

We  finally  got  It  Worked  out.  but  not  before 
I  had  a  first-hand  view  of  how  each  agency 
oparataa  a  separate  empire,  often  at  crow 
PUrpoaaa.  artd  hardly  ever  with  full  consid- 
eration or  knowledge  of  tha  toUl  problem. 
Have  I  broken  your  heart  yet?  Then  per- 
hapa  you  d  like  to  hear  about  the  sleeper  In 
the  wage-hour  law  Wa  got  rooked  by  it 
even  thotigh  our  company  Is  meticulous 
about  tu  records.  Other  small  manufac- 
turers I  know  are  stIH  waking  tip  at  night  in 
a  cold  sweat,  thinking  what  might  happen  to 
them. 

There's  a  provision  In  the  law  that  says  If 
a  foreman  spends  aa  much  as  30  percent  of 
hla  time  doing  any  of  the  work  of  his  men. 
then  he's  entitled  to  time  and  one-half  for 
orertlme.  Well,  we  bought  out  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  a  New  York  concern  and  took 
quite  a  few  of  their  old  employeea  on  cur 
pay  roll.  One  fine  morning  we  had  an  at- 
tachment slapped  on  our  factory  by  one  oC 
these  newcomers.  Our  bank  accounta  were 
frozen.  It  seems  that  during  the  war  years 
one  of  thcae  foremen  had  more  on  his  mind 
than  Winning  the  war  He  kept  careful  ub 
of  the  hours  worked.  He  felt  ha  had  00.000 
coming  to  htm. 

Underatand.  all  this  had  happened  before 
wa  erea  came  into  the  picture.  We  didn't 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  But  all  our 
asaets  were  permitted  to  be  froaen  by  Stata 
law.  The  pay  envelopes  of  our  emptafam 
were  put  In  Jeopardy  until  I  scurried  around 
snd  posted  a  bond.  I  have  a  friend  who  got 
nicked  for  nearly  $75  000  by  several  of  theaa 
sudden  suits  for  overtime  The  suits  were 
stimulated  by  overenthualaatlc  represenU- 
tlves  of  Government. 

Now.  Im  not  moaning  low  out  of  pure 
cuaaedncaa.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I'd  like 
to  ba  doing  if  we  had  a  proper  margin  of 
safety  for  operations.  Id  like  to  help  tram 
more  apprentices.  I  have  loU  of  swell 
youngsters  coming  to  me  wanting  to  learn 
•  trade.  It  Ukea  a  couple  of  years  to  train 
a  good  machine  operator.  Bven  a  graduate 
engineer  with  an  ME  or  a  BSXX  needs 
a  year  or  so  under  mature  guidance  bef.ire 
he  eama  his  keep.  We've  bad  to  pass  up 
some  ot  this  good  raw  material,  letting  it  gt) 
to  some  of  the  bigger  companies  or.  even 
worse,  to  seed. 

B^n    in  the  frlendlle«t   milieu   there  are 
inherent  hazards  in  rtinnlng  a  bualneaa.    It's 
easy  now  to  purchaae  an  Inventory  at  ooa 
price  and  find  that  the  finished  prodtict  Is 
overpriced    and   cant    be   aold    In   a    falling 
m^fk^t-    We  dont  have  the  means  to  do  con- 
sumer reaearrh  or  make  surveys.     Our  engi- 
neering department  can  underestinuite  the 
coet  of  doing  a  Job.  and  again  we  ioae  money. 
When  any  of  these  economic  bricks  fall 
on  \a.   there's  nobody  around  to  hold  our 
hands  and  tell  us  he's  aorry.    Take  the  mat- 
ter of  strlkaa.    Wa'ra  BuUdlng  right  now  a 
highly  preciaa  awtaorologicai  devioa.    Bach 
unit  rcpreaents  the  investment  of  thousands 
of  man-hours.     Bvery  day  thotisands  of  dol- 
lars'  worth  of  engineering   akllls  goes  into 
its  manufacture     Rigbt  now  there's  a  strike 
in  a  factory  100  mllea  away.    They  make  slip 
rings  fur  the  turntahla  casting  for  thu  ma- 
chine     The  ringa  ara  worth  about  $300  per 
set.    But  the  unit  cant  be  completed  with- 
out them.     If  they're  not  here  soon,  we'll 
have  to  lay  olT  tha  help.    We  dont  want  to. 
But   we're  got    to   watch   our  pay   roll   Ilka 
bawka.     U  we  wait  too  long — alp.  we  go  In- 
to the  red.     If  wa  want  to  tha  labor  leadera 
In  thU  othar  town  and  told  them  otir  dlffl- 
ctiltjr.  they'd  say.  "Brother    that's  j,  ur  wc«^. 
ry."     Bo  u  la.     But  tt  Ulutuates  the  fact 


that  amaU-buatnaaa  man  are  facad  with 
enough  victsaltudca  without  the  extra  straws 
piled  on  by  Government. 

It  seems  to  ma  there  la  a  grlavotM  Incon- 
•Istency  in  thoac  who  speak  In  favor  cf  a 
free,  competitive  aystenv  but  who  at  tha 
same  time  do  everything  poasibis  to  discour- 
age ua  small  fellows  from  staying  In  bual- 
ham.  Not  only  should  we  ba  tolaratad.  but 
we  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  and 
create  new  Joba. 

I  m  not  being  mealymouthed  when  I  say 
I'm  in  buslnem  for  more  reaaona  than  Juat 
to  make  a  profit.  I  do  want  to  make  a 
profit,  becauac  I  want  Job  security  aa  much 
aa  tha  next  fellow.  But  I  alao  like  to  create 
Jot)a  for  ot.ner  people.  I  like  to  feel  that 
I  am  contributing  to  the  welfare  and  proa- 
pcrlty  of  my  community.  I  Uka  to  train 
>«jung  people  to  become  productive  workers. 
And— heaven  help  me  for  being  so  nalre — 
I  i;k»  to  feel  that  my  small  company  can 
contribute  Its  part  In  creating  a  atrong 
Industrial  fabric  for  war  or  peace. 

I  think  my  country  la  more  secure  with 
thousands  of  small  planu  like  curs  than 
with  just  a  few  big  ones  under  centralised 
control.  Experlenca  haa  already  shown  that 
when  InduatrUI  paralysis  strikes  one  of  the 
Oulllvers  all  the  Ulllputlan  tributaries  are 
also  stricken.  A  coat  of  armor  with  thou- 
sands of  small  circlets  la  stronger  and  more 
flexible  than  one  compoaed  of  a  few  great 
ones.  Recently  we  underbid  one  of  the 
l^rgeat  corporatlooa  in  the  country.  The 
purchaser  U  saving  MOO.OOO  on  this  one 
transaction  because  we  carry  no  excam  bag- 
gage on  the  pay  roll. 

Despite  these  facta,  we  who  run  the«e 
small  plants  are  In  danger  We  need  sym- 
pathetic support,  not  bedevUment.  We  are 
not  getUng  that  support.  There's  not  a 
small  manuracturer  I  know  who  wouldn't  be 
satisfied  with  a  decent  annual  profit  and 
the  chance  to  operate  in  a  friendly  and 
secure  atmosphere .  By  profits  I  mean  not 
only  money  to  put  Into  stockholders'  pockets 
but  proflu  to  plow  back  Into  buslneaa; 
profits  to  ease  th-  '  'Tiare  of  sudden  dis- 
aster and  bankr  profits  to  make  new 
products  and  to  create  new  Joba. 

My  company  to  In  good  financUI  shape — 
better  than  moat.  Tet  for  2  years  during 
conversion  from  war  to  peace  we  made  no 
profit  at  all.  This  year  we  will  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  But  it  will  sift  through  our 
hands  like  sand  through  a  sieve  During  the 
year  I  have  taken  all  the  headaches  and 
heartaches  I  have  rlaked  all  my  capital  and 
I  have.  Into  the  bargain,  worked  day  and 
night,  harder  and  longer  than  any  of  my 
workers.  1  will  have  little  to  show  for  It. 
even  In  this  good  year. 

Why  shruld  I  take  all  the*e  risks?  My 
taeO.OOO  Inveetment  will  bring  me  only  about 
110.000  In  a  good  year.  Taxes  will  take  a 
big  bite  out  of  that  But  there  la  an  eaay 
way  out  I  can  avoid  all  these  risks  by  r«- 
tlrlng  and  investing  my  money  In  tax-ex- 
empt securities.  There's  a  lot  to  ba  said 
for  it  Id  see  more  of  my  family.  I'd  worry 
less  and  sleep  better.  I'd  step  waking  up 
at  night  and  a.«iking.  "Have  we  done  thia 
right?  Are  we  violating  a  law  or  regtilation 
if  We  do  this*  Shall  we  ship  now  or  wait 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  because  of  taxmr* 

Dont  get  me  wrong.  I  have  no  tiaa  for 
parasites  I've  sweated  hard  for  25  years. 
I  dont  like  nonproducers,  whether  they're 
sitting  behind  a  bureaucratic  desk  or  fulmi- 
nating against  the  ancient  New  Deal  ftrom 
the  depths  of  their  overstuffed  club  chairs. 
TO  me.  there  to  only  one  "real  wealth.**  It 
U  the  product  of  man'b  mind  and  skUl  and 
•weat.  Anybody  who  tells  ycu  that  Oov- 
emment  produces  wealth  1»  just  kidding. 
Ooremment  consumes  it.  But  you  and  I. 
when  we  take  the  raw  stuff  of  nature  and 
trtinsform  It  Into  something  uaable.  ara 
creating  wealth.  That's  why.  whan  we  kill 
off  tha  tmall  entrepreneur,   we  ara  killing 
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off  the  real  wealthmakcra  of  the  cooBtry. 
That's  tnd. 

If  we  dont  brtlera  In  a  free  u,aB|iiUU»a 
a^mam.  t^ien.  for  hcarcn's  aaka.  latli  ]mik 
It  mvifully  and  cltawiy.  Thla  alCMr  auBbta- 
ttoB  Is  a  painful  algbt  to  tbam  at  bb  arUo 
bdlara  that  free  compatltloB  ts  baat  for  an 
of  tis  lodlrktaaUy  aad  ooBactlaaly.  I  beUeea 
It  to  worse  than  a  diract  ftUBtaJ  attack  from 
men  who  do  not  bdlrre  in  tha  dignity  of 
the  Indleldtial  or  the  worth  of  prlrate  brains. 
prtrata  capital  and  prlrau  sweat.  It  to 
aporaa  becauae  smaU  tonatnam  M  today  i ' 
being  throtUed  hy  tba  ignnraBW 
and  tuapldlaiiB  of  the  rery  men  wbo 
their  fait!  to  the  Amerlean  system. 

And  what  of  my  aon  Harvey?  I  watch  him 
as  he  walks  down  the  atreet  wlilstUag  and 
delivering  hto  papers.  One  of  my  neighbors 
told  me.  *1  tried  to  tip  htm.  but  be  refused 
to  take  tha  money.  He  said.  'One  price  and 
the  same  good  aervlce  to  everybody.' " 

I  am  old-fa^loned  enou^  to  feri  proud 
about  that.  Harvey  finished  the  summer 
with  a  total  profit  of  about  forty-five  dol- 
lars and  a  t>ellef  that  he  had  discovered  the 
American  system:  Do  yotir  Job,  dlqilay  en- 
terprise, give  peo^e  the  aerrice  theyte  glad 
to  pay  for.  In  return,  you  get  the  aecurity 
of  a  good  buaineaB  and  a  steady  income. 

It  will  pain  me  to  disillusion  Harvey,  to  tell 
him  that  doing  bustneas  today  to  more  com- 
plicated than  that.  Harrey  thinks  now  that 
one  can  travel  freely  and  trade  freely.  Some 
day  soon,  however,  he's  got  to  learn  that  the 
planned  economy  of  the  welfare  state  to  here. 
In  that  state  men  wUl  seek  pensions,  not 
profits.  They  will  eschew  adventure  in  favor 
of  securKy. 

To  illustrate  thto  theme.  I  will  tisa  an 
analogy  out  of  my  own  experience.  "Son,"  I 
will  say.  'think  of  yourself  delivering  papers 
along  an  oibatacle  cotirse.  The  man  in  charge 
has  placed  all  these  barriers  In  the  way.  You 
must  climb  speedily  over  them.  But  that 
isn't  all.  As  jrou  try  to  race  a  great  many 
of  the  man's  retainers  spread  along  the  course 
will  impede  you.  They  wrill  ask  you  ques- 
tions, examine  the  spikes  in  your  shoes,  check 
your  form.  Now  and  again,  for  no  good  rea- 
son, some  of  these  retainers,  in  a  btirst  of 
authOTlty.  will  hit  you  over  the  head  with 
folded  audit  sheets. 

"If,  in  spite  of  all  these  difBcultiea.  you 
finally  get  your  papers  delivered,  at  the 
finish  lint  they  wUl  prepare  to  present  you 
wl:h  a  beautiful  loving  cup  for  your  speed 
and  skill.  But  Just  aa  you  reach  for  it  a 
venerable  gentleman  in  a  goatee  will  siuitch  It 
from  you.  He  will  wrench  the  handles  from 
It  and  hand  one  of  theaa  fragments  to  you. 
The  rest  he  will  quietly  appropriate,  scowling 
suspiciously  meanwhile." 

That  may  sound  like  travesty  to  the  un- 
initiated. But  there  are  plenty  of  small- 
business  men  who  will  say  It  to  quiet  under- 
statement. 

I  am  not  comfdataly  daapalring.  X  think 
men  like  m>-self  at  50  are  probably  too  old  to 
carry  on  the  fight.  I  think  that  the  genera- 
tion that  followed  right  on  my  heeto  to  too 
enervated  In  Its  search  for  the  Illusion  of 
security.  They  are  too  pension-bent,  too 
hypnotized  by  the  idea  of  tha  state  aa  the 
aU-in-all.  Beaktea.  many  of  tham  are  cowed 
kaeaHae  in  some  intellectual  circles  profit  U 
•  taboo. 

I  know  in  the  future,  though,  that  stUl 
another  paneratlon  must  cut  cleanly  through 
theaa  cobweba.  Tbaae  are  the  post-depres- 
sion tMblea  and  I  hope  they  can  rediscover 
America. 

They  must  come  as  a  courageous,  adven- 
turing tztxipe.  not  bent  on  exploiting  other 
men  or  plundering  our  natural  resources,  but 
only  intent  on  the  development  of  their  own 
potentialities  and  inner  resources.  A  msn 
who  to  concerned  only  with  security  to  only 
a  half-man.  because  he  does  not  live  up  to 


tba  pBBflilBa  aa  a  crsatlwa  craattsa 
tba  tomfe  and  Hketiem  of  Ood. 

And  whan  that  dean,  craatlra  artod  i 
through  thto  country  of  ours.  I  hope  far- 
rently  that  my  acn  Barrey  wiU  bare  tba 
banar  of  Jbatag  among  tboaa  preaent  and 
dolBf  anmrthtng  about  tt. 


MasM^sscHs  La^  Uses  G—d 
Milk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wtscassTs 

IN  THS  BOUSK  OP  RKPR£SE:«TAnvXS 

TnesOaw.  October  4. 1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  folloaing  is  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mrs.  Nellie  Gregory,  of  Springfield. 
Mass..  and  my  reply  thereto: 

Sraofcnxu),  Mass..  September  16,  1949. 
Representative  Rxn>  F.  Mcnour. 
Ogdenatfurg.  Wis. 

Dsaa  8ia:  Saturday  evenii^  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle in  my  paper  written  by  Mr.  Othman. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  am  able  to  buy 
dried  skim  milk  at  my  grocery  store  at  S3 
and  35  cenu  a  pound  box.  Borden's  Starlex. 

I  find  it  a  great  convenleiux  and  a  great 
saving.  I  use  tt  for  cocking,  and  not  caring 
to  put  on  weight,  I  drink  tt  as  well. 

I  had  my  two  grandchildren  with  me  all 
siunmer.  and  I  made  puddings  nearly  every 
day  with  the  powdered  milk,  which  waa 
much  cheaper  than  the  dairy  milk,  and  I 
felt  I  could  use  more. 

It  to  very  convenient  when  short  of  milk, 
and  a  quart  is  made  In  about  5  minutes. 
A  pound  box  to  supposed  to  make  5  quarts 
of  mUk.  I  think  I  use  a  little  more  pow- 
der for  a  quart  of  water.  I  am  not  able  to 
get  it  at  all  stores,  and  it  to  not  in  a  great 
abundance;  hope  It  grows  more  popular. 

Send  some  of  your  dried  milk  East,  and 
111  boost  It  for  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Ncxn  Guooar. 


Mrs.  Nftt.tt  Garcoar. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Dt*i  Mas.  OaxBoaT:  Thanks  for  your  letter 
of  September  26. 

Before  the  war.  a  total  of  200.000.000  pounds 
of  this  product  wras  produced  for  human 
consumption.  Before  the  war  as  in  1989  1*0.- 
OOO.OOO  pounds  of  dried  skim  tnilk  was  man- 
ufactured for  animal  feeding  and  in  1948 
there  were  658.000iXX)  pounds  of  dried  skim 
milk  produced  for  human  consumption  and 
only  14.000.000  pounds  produced  for  animal 
use.  The  present  Government  support  price 
to  the  producer  to  11. 5  cents  per  pound  for 
roller  process  and  12.75  cents  per  pound  for 
sprsy  process.  It  to  a  most  desirable  pro- 
tein food  and  It  contains  S5.6  percent  digest- 
able  protem.  Thto  to  about  twice  the  amount 
of  digestible  protein  found  In  meats. 

There  has  been  a  great  diversion  of  thto 
skim  milk  to  human  consumption  and  it  to 
used  by  first-class  bakers  and  added  to 
bread.  It  to  also  used  in  many  processed 
meat  products. 

In  1938  only  21,000.000  pounds  of  the  milk 
produced  in  the  United  SUtes  was  manu- 
factured into  dry  whole  milk,  while  in 
1948  over  14.000.000  pounds  of  dried 
whole  milk  waa  mantifactured  into  dry 
whole  milk  or  many  times  the  prewar  fig- 
ure. In  1947— IJOO.OOO.OOO  pounds  of  milk 
was  tised  for  dried  whole  milk.  This  indi- 
cates that   the  war-tlma  demand  haa  not 


but  tba 
tkm  Is  aUU  much  in  exccaa  of 
producttoo.  It  to  being  used  for  table 
and  for  ***T^'it  **>A  hunting  trlpa  azul  gen- 
eral boaaa  uaa  vbara  bottle  nuik  to  not 
available.  About  IS  pounds  of  thto 
to  obtained  from  100  pounds  of  nulk. 
poimd  ibaiwaHaailjr  makaa  naarlf  4 
of  Bormal  aaUk.  U  la  aa 
The  producer  to  rcceiring  about  30-33  cenu 
per  pound  for  thto  product.  Tbkt  to  in  bulk 
and  in  barrels. 

The  per  capita  prodnctloa  if  thto 
perfect  food  known  to  man.**  milk,  to 
reduced  to  the  danger  powt.  Milk  to  tba 
greatest  single  food.  llM  dairy  cow  to  tba 
moat  eAcient  pcoditear  of  human  food  aad 
In  fact  to  tha  'foatcr  motbar~  of  the  human 
race. 

It  to  to  be  regretted  that  obacdete  regula- 
tlcms  prevent  the  cmsumer  from  enjoying 
the  privilege  cf  tiatnff  ■aorarmllk  and  mOk 
productt  in  hto  and  bar  diat. 

Tour  tntarest  In  writing  tne  about  datiy 
products  to  very  much  apprariaicd. 
Yotvs  truly, 

Rsm  F.  MtTCBAT. 
jrrmber  of  Coafress. 


UB-Amencan  Actirities  ComButtet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  k.^ssachusktts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr.     Speaker. 

imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
Uon: 

Whereas  the  Amolcan  Legion  has  been 
actively  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to 
support  the  House  Un-American  Activitiaa 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  fight  agairiSt  subversive  groups  and 
individuals;  snd 

Whereas  thto  congreaalonal  committee  In 
the  past  has  BUMle  subatanttol  cootrtbutlon 
to  the  sa'ety  and  welfare  of  our  country  and 
to  the  perpetuity  of  its  established  institu- 
tions in  that  it  has  been  Instrumental  In 
providing  evidence  res\iltlng  In  the  convic- 
tion of  Oerhart  Kisler.  No.  1  Comintern  agent 
and  now  a  fugitive  from  Justice;  Leon  Joseph- 
scu.  another  important  Communtot  who  op- 
erated in  the  United  States:  Eugena  Dennla. 
general  secreUry  of  the  Commtmlat  organ- 
ttatlon  In  the  United  States,  and  othtf  sub- 
versive groups,  and  indlvtdiiato:  Thcrafora 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  con- 
vention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 29,  30.  31  and  September  l.  1949,  Tliat 
we  do  hereby  demand  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives continue  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  that  sufficient  appro- 
priations be  promptly  provided  for  its  work; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  tha  membership  of  the 
American  Legion  acquaint  Itself  with  the 
work  of  the  House  IJn-Amerlcan  Activities 
Conunlttae  and  thereby  be  better  equipped 
to  meet  Its  captious  critics. 

It  to  hereby  certified  thst  the  forafotng 
resolution  waa  unanimoualy  adopted  at  tha 
Thirty-first  Anntul  National  Convention  cf 
the  American  Legion,  held  In  PbUadelpb'a. 
Pa..  August  29.  30,  SI.  and  September  1.  1949. 
PxKBT  Baownr,  National  Commajtder. 

Attest : 

HZMXT  H.  DcmxT,  Natioruil  AdjutatU. 
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ZXTSHE20S  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or   mSKASILA 

n*  TRB  Boon  OP  RKPRBBIKTATTW 
Mondcw.  October  J.  194$ 

Ur  UILLER  oX  Ncbrmska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  trowth  of  Uie  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  ali  out  of  proponion  to  what  it 
•hould  be.  In  1933  there  were  about 
SS3.000  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  Today 
there  are  more  than  3  000  000.  In  the 
Jut  4  years  this  administration  has 
9ait  $177,000,000,000.  This  Is  more 
than  our  Government  cost  in  the  first 
152  years  of  tta  existenet  and  durlnc  that 
time  we  went  through  icTcral  warn  and 
depressions  We  are  currently  spending 
about  $3.3000000C0  a  month.  This  is 
more  than  the  Civil  War  cost  txs  in  4 
j^ars.  When  we  look  at  the  pre.sent 
budget  we  reaiixc  that  more  than  half 
of  it  Is  being  used  for  military  and  for- 
eiTQ-aid  programs.  In  1938.  when  we 
thought  we  were  preparing  for  war.  we 
were  spending  le^s  than  a  bUIion  dollar'^ 
on  the  military  and  had  no  foreign-aid 
programs.    Today  that  sum  is  close  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  a.*k  what  is  the 
WBiedy?     In  my  own  humbie  opinion.  I 
bellevt  W9  must  adopt  ail  of  the  Hoover 
Commission's       recommendations.    The 
President  should  Uke  immediate  steps 
with   this  purpose  m   mind.    It   would 
take  two  or  three  hundied  thousand  olT 
the  Federal  pay  roll  and  save  around 
$4,000  000.000.     It  would  bring  some  sem- 
blance (.f  sarUty  to  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  we  should  further  scrutinize 
carefully   all   of   the   present   spending 
programs.    I  am  sure  it  would  be  pce- 
itt»le   to   trim   billions   off   the   present 
requests. 

Mr.   Speaker,  your   administration   is 
in  the  driver's  seat.    You  have  a  major- 
ity of  90  in  the  House  and   12  in  the 
Senate.     Upon  you  rests  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation ot  adopting  programs  which  will 
ketp  America  solvent.    We  can  spend 
ourselves  Into  destrucUon  for  the  power 
to  taxis  the  pover  to  dealroy.    Before  it 
i»  too  late.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  real 
Wtttag  at  the  grass  roota,  and  there 
wfll  be,  when  the  people  become  con- 
■cioQs  of  what  this  adminlstratkm  Is  do- 
ing to  them.    This  will  result  in  a  de- 
mand for  economy  and  efllcicncy  which 
even  this  frec-sptnU.ng  administratioo 
.  Ignore. 


Uaded  States  NavaJ  Reserve  Trainaf 

i  MpiHiy  He. 


^ 


KXTEN8TON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  M..jw^tju 

Tuesday  October  4.  i94$ 

Ur     8K0RT.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
kate  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 


the  following  two  speeches:  The  first 
delivered  by  Rear  Adm.  J.  Cary  Jones. 
United  States  Navy,  at  the  commi.'^slon- 
Ing  ceremonies  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Joplln, 
Mo..  September  29.  1949;  the  second,  de- 
hvered  by  Hon.  Dbwey  SHoar,  Member 
of  Congress.  Seventh  Missouri  District, 
at  the  «ame  place  and  on  the  same  date: 
■veacB  ST  HMa  sbm.  j.  cast  jotnm.  rmnwo 

aTATlB    MAVT 

In  Um  Nlntl)  Naval  DUtxtct.  which  em- 
kraeas  Ift  atatas  in  tht  Midwest  and  provides 
aiipiietiaielyn—  mirrt  or  the  NaUont  toui 
rMcrve  strength.  w«  conaider  the  devctop- 
atent  of  the  Naval  Reserve  program  to  b« 
our  DMct  Important  mission. 

There  are  a  number  uX  reaaons  why  the 
Naval  Rcacrve  ahvi'ild.  and  does,  receive  top 
cooaldstatlfla.  But  these  two  ara  t)M  must 
unportam : 
First,  a  well-trained  civilian  reserve  ta  the 
of  our  national  dctenaa  system: 
ciTUuins  share  with  our  armed 
the  reapcnsibUity  for  national  secu- 
rity, and  the  reserve  program  provides  the 
m<.«t  effective  means  for  civilians  to  partici- 
pate In  national  defense  functions. 

As  far  back  as  1W7,  legUlatlon  was  llrst 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  for  the  creation 
of  a  Naval  Raaarva.  WhUa  thU  laKlalatlon 
was  not  enacted  into  Federal  law.  It  became 
Um  basis  of  action  by  savaral  Matea  in  creat- 
ing Naval  Militia  organlaatkns.  In  1018  a 
Naval  Reaerve.  to  be  compoaed  of  ex-Navy 
m^n.  was  finally  authorised.  Due  to  in- 
sufllclent  funda.  tlia  organization  became 
very  wealr  after  World  War  I.  This  situation 
continued  until  enactment  of  the  Naval  Ba- 
serve  Act  of  193«.  Prom  that  data  to  the 
time  when  tlte  Naval  Reserve  waa  asobillaed 
for  World  War  II,  training  baeame  more  in- 
tensined.  both  with  reapact  to  drills  and 
erulaaa,  Aa  a  rnnsiqiuBSi.  rescnrlats  w«ra 
equipped  to  sasiiiiia  poattlens  of  reponslMllty 
with  the  fleet  when  hostilities  began. 

It  haa  been  traditional  for  the  United 
Statea  to  reduce  its  arnoed  forces.  In  peace- 
tin^,  to  a  minimum  cosunensurate  with  na- 
tional security.  Theaa  active  forces  provide 
a  nucleus  upon  which  to  build  a  civilian 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forea  In  times  of  na- 
tlcnal  cr-sU.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  World  War  II  when  naval  personnel 
reached  a  peak  of  soom  three  and  one-third 
million-  10  out  of  every  H  w«r«  members  of 
tha  Naval  Reserve. 

Today,  mora  than  aOO  Naval  Reserve  ualn- 
ing  centers  have  beei.  «<taMlahcd  through- 
out tlM  country.  Tha  Ut^t  typa  aqutanent 
has  been  Inatalied  for  training  purpoaaa.  in- 
cluding radio,  radar,  aonar.  machine  and 
tool  shops. 

About  7«5  organised  divisions  of  tba  Sur- 
face and  Submarine  Reaarva  (gag  of  which 
ara  In  tha  Ninth  Naval  DIstolct).  totaiin. 
mora  tlian  160.000  oAoan  and  aian.  drill  00a 
night  a  week.  Oaapita  tha  great  dUUnca  of 
tha  MMwaai  ffon  salt  water,  wa  have  such 
faaoua  sutasartnaa  aa  tha  SUtrudiu.  lo- 
cated, for  Raaerva- training  purpoaaa.  at  Chi- 
cago, MUwaukee.  Cleveland.  asMl  Detroit. 

More  than  3.000  Volunteer  Raaarva  untu. 
•onipoaad  of   inactive  raaervlau.  have  bean 
throughout  the  country. 

*otb  tha  affacUvancaa  of  training  and  lit- 
oi  paraonnal  are  proved  from  time  to 
Um*  by  acUva  Uaimug  duty  with  tha  flaat. 
The  speed  with  which  Naval  Rcaarvlsta  ba- 
•OOM  proaciant  In  Vbetr  duUaa  on  aticb  oc- 
MUlW  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  and  lnt*l- 
Mgaaea  of  persuivoel.  and  coullrma  the  fact 
that  every  phaaa  of  tiia  training  program  Is 
being  sbaorbad. 

Greater  Inoantlvaa  for  aaora  active  partlcl- 
paUoo  la  tha  prograaa  now  axlat  alnea  enact- 
■•"t  of  Naval  Raaarva  ratlramant  lefclsla- 
tlon.  Tour  faMhful  atlsashSBca  at  cfrilis  as 
well  as  corraapondanoa  iwaaa.  will  help  yxnx 
aocumulaU  polnu  for  retirement  beneflu. 


Ail  of  tia  are  keenly  aware  of  tha  tremen- 
dous Rnanclal  burden  imposed  upuo  this 
country  by  tlta  high  coat  of  national  defense. 
I  iMllevc  that  one  of  the  moat  grt  tlfylng  aa- 
pacta  of  tha  Maval  itaaerve  program  la  that 
it  provldca  aoasimum  security  at  minimum 
coat. 

ToMT  membership  In  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
•oacllMiva  evidence  of  your  continuing  vnter- 
aat  In  the  naval  service.  Your  support  will 
mean  much  to  the  active  (l«^t  as  it  stands  on 
the  alert  all  over  ttta  world. 

Remember  always  that  a  strong  United 
Statea  is  our  greatest  poaalble  insurance  lor 
world  stability  and  peace. 

It  u  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
on  this  occaakm.  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  bast  wtsbes  to  you  all. 
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ST  MOW.  orwTT  snoBT.  MKMBn  or  cow- 
easss.  sTvawTH  Miaaotm  pwmcr 

Lieutenant  McOehea,  Admiral  Jones,  Ad- 
miral WsMell.  Commander  M&rtln.  fellow 
Americans,  this  has  been  a  great  day  In  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Joplln  and  one  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Because  of  its  favorable  location, 
healthful  climate,  and  intense  interest  of 
lu  wide-awake  citizens,  especially  the  ycung 
naval  veterans.  Joplln  was  chosen  as  one  cf 
the  322  Naval  Reserve  training  centers  of 
the  United  States.  From  its  humble  begin- 
ning In  October  1940.  the  Joplln  Naval  Re- 
serve Surface  DtrUlon  has  grown  to  Its  full 
complement  of  209  enlisted  men  and  15  ofB- 
cers  with  many  on  the  waiting  list  to  enttr. 
This  phenomenal  success  could  not  have 
t>een  achieved  without  tha  exceUent  Uam- 
work  and  wholehearted  cooperatl9n  of  all 
concerned.  After  the  Impressive  ceremonies 
and  remarkable  demonstrations  today,  I  be- 
lieve the  Navy  can  rest  asstired  that  the  Jop- 
lln tralntng  center  will  make  a  record  of 
which  everyone  can  be  proud. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  progreaslve 
city  and  district.  I  wish  to  thank  Admiral 
Louis  Denfeld.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  hts  fellow  ofBcers  in  the  Nsvy  fcr  their 
sympathetic  and  helpful  cooperation.  We 
have  been  highly  honored  today  by  the  prea- 
ence  of  Admiral  J.  Cary  Jones,  commandant 
of  the  Ninth  Naval  District,  Great  Lakes.  HI  , 
and  his  staff.  Admiral  Corydon  M.  Wasaell, 
medical  hero  of  World  War  II,  and  Com- 
mander William  I  Martin,  one  of  our  great- 
est living  naval  aces  of  the  Pacific  war,  and 
the  first  boy  I  named  to  either  academy. 

We  are  moat  grateful  to  the  crew  of  the 
Blue  Anffeh.  led  by  Lt  Comdr  Dusty  Rhodes, 
and  to  Lieutenant  Riddle,  pilot  of  the  Nep- 
tune. Our  thanks  are  alM  due  to  Lt.  John  L. 
McOehee.  Lt.  Comdra.  Ouirles  g  Ruyle.  Henry 
8.  Roaa.  g.  L.  Nlehaua.  W  E  DeLong.  W.  K. 
Owen,  and  to  Mr  Wayne  Slankard.  who  have 
eontrtbiftad  so  much  to  this  program.  Of 
eowaa.  thetr  efforts  could  not  have  siKr-eeded 
wttkanft  the  hel|i  ol  city  ofBctals,  the  chamber 
0*  coawnerce.  and  particularly  the  generous 
and  Invaluable  asslstanca  given  by  the  Jtop- 
lin  Olobe  and  News  Herald,  different  county 
oewspapars,  and  radio  stations. 

If  World  War  II  Uught  us  one  lesson  1- 
waa  not  only  the  desirability  but  the  r.eces- 
aity  or  having  an  integrated,  coordinated  and 
aynchronlaad  osoblle  striking  force  on  land 
aea.  and  In  the  air.  An  army.  navy,  and 
air  forca  are  aU  thraa  needed  to  win  a  mod- 
ern, mechanised  war.  Bach  arm  is  indiapen- 
aabla  to  victory.  We  shall  not  overlook  the 
Coast  Guard  and  there  will  alwaya  be  a 
Marina  Oorpa  and  an  air  arm  to  the  Hary.  • 
^^  thaaa  acnicca  won  immortal  renown  in 
the  last  global  conflict  and  there  is  enough 
glory  and  honor  to  paaa  around  to  everybody. 
Wa  are  membara  of  tha  aame  defense  family 
and  must  alwaya  work  as  a  temm.  Any  oas 
aarvloa  would  be  lost  without  the  otiatr. 
And  at  aU  Umes  we  must  have  the  support 
o<  aa  enlightened  and  intaraatad  cui2«jj-y. 

Untu  a  years  ago  the  Congrcaa  liad  two 

entirely    separate    and    distinct    laglalaSlve 

Uteea  working  on  military  and  aaval 


leelfttatlon  Instead  of  one.  There  waa  the  old 
Military  Afliirs  Committee,  with  a  history  of 
well  over  lOU  years  of  working  with  the  legis- 
lative prcite.ems  of  the  Army.  I  served  on 
that  committee  for  many  years  and  became 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  prottlems  of 
thRt  b'-nrch  of  our  armed  forces.  But  I  never 
had  tyra'-lnn.  nor  did  the  committee,  to  work 
with  Nftvy  matters  In  any  particular  way. 

Then,  there  was  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, wnlch  also  had  many  generations  of 
experience  working  with  the  legislation  of 
our  gT«at  Navy.  The  memiiers  of  that  com- 
mittee, after  years  of  service,  became  recog- 
nized experts  on  Navy  teglslative  problems. 
But  the  wTirk  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Conunlttee. 
and  the  work  of  the  Military  Affairs  Cooi- 
mlttee,  rarely  meahed.  Bach  of  theae  old 
committees,  because  of  the  heavy  burdens 
they  carried,  and  Jjecause  this  idea  of  unl- 
fleation  was  not  aerlotisly  considered  until 
recently,  imivht  Its  own  legislative  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  its  partlctilar  armed  serv- 
ice, and  the  committees  consulted  with  each 
other  on  matters  of  common  Interest  very 
rarely  Indeed.  In  fact,  there  was  no  little 
rivalry  between  the  members  of  the  two  com- 
mittees— rivalry  that  had  both  good  and  bed, 
but  moetly  bad,  effects  on  legislation. 

Th<?n  w«e  cume  along  and  streamlined  the 
Corgreas  in  194«.  In  furtherance  of  tml- 
fication.  and  after  a  hot  debate.  It  was  de- 
cided to  unite  and  coordinate  tlie^  two  old 
committees  into  what  Is  known  today  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am 
now  the  ranking  mtiHJrlty  member  of  this 
new,  unified  committee — ^which  Is  to  say,  that 
I  am  the  senior  Republican  snember  of  the 
committee. 

So  here  I  am  tonight,  a  former  member  of 
the  hl«torlc  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Corrtem,  speaking  to  you  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  commlseionlng  of  a  Navy  instal- 
lation. This  would  have  been  unheard  of 
a  few  years  ago.  But  now.  arnl  I  am  glad 
that  It  IS  so.  there  is  no  longer  in  the  Con- 
gress this  concentration  on  the  separate 
service  Itlea  which  produced  the  Unification 
Act,  and  our  new.  unified  Armed  Servlcea 
Committee  is  doing  s  great  Job  of  unifying 
the  armed  forces.  We  want  a  balanced  na- 
tional defense  and  must  equally  consider 
every  phB.«e  of  all  the  departments  erf  our 
National  iMUItary   Establishment. 

I  may  mj  that  there  Is  another  symbol  of 
unlflcatloti  here,  whether  openly  evident  or 
not.  It  k  a  different  kind  of  unification. 
But  it  Is  Of  importance  to  each  of  us  because 
It  relateaj  so  directly  to  otir  readineaa  In 
time  of  luitlonal  emergency.  Not  only  is 
there  today,  under  the  Unification  Act,  a 
growing  s|>lrlt  and  sense  of  unity  among  the 
armed  fotces  themselves,  but  what  we  are 
here  for  on  this  occasion  relates  directly 
also  to  tbe  spirit  of  common  purpcae  and 
realization  of  mutual  Interest  between  the 
rrmed  forces  and  the  people  of  tlie  United 
Sra.es  and  between  the  Reserves  of  tlie  armed 
fr>ro?3  ?.nd  the  members  of  the  Regular  aerv- 
ice?.  Those  of  us  who  are  or  luive  been  aaao- 
rtrttd  with  the  armed  forces,  either  ss  etvtl- 
Inns.  as  reservists,  or  ss  Regulars,  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  we  have 
achieved  in  the  past  or  whatever  strength  we 
may  possess  tcday  and  In  the  future  Is 
founded  upon  the  suppc»rt  of  all  our  citteens. 
No  Iwrd  and  last  line  shoiUd  be  drawn  be- 
tween our  military  and  civilian  populations. 
I  discovered  in  the  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  unlfScatton  t)efore  the  Armed 
Servlcea  Committee  that  there  is  too  much 
beat  in  Seepect  to  unification  and  far  too 
little  ligiyt. 

I  discr'tered.  to  my  stirpriae.  that  wnlllca- 
tion  has  become  a  siilbboletli — a  sluga" — 
whi''h  is  tending  saore  and  saare  to  hacome 
a  meana  In  tike  name  off  whMi  tMags  may 
t»  done  which  periutpa.  in  seme  Instances. 
ahowld  n(M  t>e  done. 

It  la  Boond  to  support  tlie  ooncepS  oT  wni- 
flcatton.     Fut  that  soppcrt  saust  be  an  on- 
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derstanding,  critical,  alert  support,  not  a 
blind  support  of  a  mystical,  undefined  word. 
For  we  must  l>e  ever  watchful  that  in  tha 
name  of  unification  action  is  not  taken 
which  will  work  to  the  injury  of  oxir  national 
defenae  by  tliose  who  have  risen  to  power 
within  our  tremendous  Military  Bstablish- 
ment  which  now  takes  almost  one-third  cf 
our  national  budget. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  lielleve  that  our 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis  Johnson.  Is 
going  to  do  an  excellent  job.  I  believe  be 
Is  going  to  carry  forward  forthrlghtly  and 
well  the  Qoagniflcent  accomplishment£  made 
by  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known, 
James  Forrestal,  our  first  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. While  we  want  unification,  we  do 
not  want  merger  of  our  armed  forces.  We 
should  at  all  times  maintain  the  Identity 
and  Integrity  of  each  branch  of  our  services, 
and  each  branch  should  determine  for  itself 
the  particular  kind  of  tools  and  weapons 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  own  peculiar  mis- 
sion. A  healthy  rivalry  and  whole««ne  com- 
petition between  the  different  branches  r«f 
our  armed  forces  Is  a  good  thing,  but  there 
is  no  room  for  spite  and  Jealotisy.  The  Na- 
tion Is  sound  in  insisting  upon  the  elimi- 
nation of  petty  bickering  anKing  the  armed 
forces,  and  I  am  confident  that  Secretly 
Johnson  will  see  tliat  this  ta  accomplished. 

However.  I  am  not  so  confident  now — a'- 
thcugh  I  must  confess  that  I  once  was,  and 
not  so  long  apo — that  the  Nation  can  realize 
billions  of  dollars  of  savings  from  twtficatlcn 
per  se:  neither  am  I  quite  so  confident  that 
the  new  defenae  structure  we  have  erected 
will  insure  thet  each  branch  of  our  armed 
forces  will  develop  appropriately  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  own  peculiar  mission. 

What  I  am  referring  to.  of  course,  is  the 
situation  confronting  the  United  States  Navy 
today  In  tlie  counsels  of  our  Nation. 

Under  unification,  the  Navy  has  lost  repre- 
sentation at  the  Cabinet  level. 

Under  unification,  the  V»vy  has  lost  the 
right  apparently,  to  use  Its  appropriated 
funds  to  develop  the  weapons  the  Navy  Itaelf 
considers  necessary  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
naral  might  of  the  United  States. 

Under  unification,  the  Navy  haa  lost  the 
right  of  direct  access  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  constitutionally  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  but  must  her.ceforth  pro- 
ceed to  the  President.  If  such  Is  permitted, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  whomever 
he  may  be  at  any  given  time. 

Under  unification.  Navy  planning.  Navy 
strategy.  Navy  appropriations  themselves  are 
no  longer  matters  determined  by  naval  ex- 
perts but  they  are  now  subject,  imder  unifi- 
cation, to  a  voting  process  or  at  least  a  aort 
of  conference  action,  in  which  conferences 
the  Navy  finds  Itself  confronted  and  out- 
numbered by  Individuals  wtiolly  wltiiout 
naval  traiotng  and  experience. 

Ttieee  are  basic  matters  of  which  I  speak. 
And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
spealcing  for  or  against  the  Navy  in  making 
these  remarks.  I  sm  spealctng  of  the  facta 
as  they  exist  in  Wa^ington. 

Wluit  I  do  want  to  say — and  this  is  a  sub- 
ject requiring  ilie  most  profound  ttKragbt  of 
American  citizens  today — Is  tluit  there  is  a 
valid  question  as  to  whether  or  not.  In  our 
zeal  for  nnlfleatlan,  we  may  not  find  our- 
selvea  aaoM  time  In  the  ftrture  with  a  type 
of  dsftaae  planmng  and  ootiock  which  cbar- 
scterlsBd  Prussian  Oennaay  with  its  vast, 
ovrrpowcrfui,  narrow-sslwdBd,  autocratic 
general  staff  Japan  also  had  on*.  We 
ahotild  pro£t  by  their  mistakea 

I  mention  these  matters  today  because 
they  are  troutdtng  many  oC  us  in  the  Con- 
grcas.  despite  the  fsct  that  we,  tike  most  of 
you  here,  believe  that  rmlllfaltou  is  aownd 
If  pradcntly  cond-octed.  Ten  saa^  wndar  this 
new  sdMtce  of  tiklnga.  it  has  beeosae  far  1 
dlfletft  (or  an  ofBeer  In  the 
and.  fcr  that  matter,  even  for  the  civilian 
leaders  of  the  military  depai  tmssits— to  deal 


directly,  personally,  frankly,  on  an  open  and 
above-board  basis,  with  thoae  of  ua  who  r^>- 
resent  the  American  people  in  Congreaa. 

Tlie  tendency  now — and  I  point  at  the 
tendency,  and  not  at  iDdivlduals — Is  to  re- 
move sll  ot  tbsse  bsslc  problems  involving 
national  defenae  from  the  purview  of  the 
Congsaaa.  The  tendency  Is  to  cloak  tiiem 
ail  wtUUn  the  vaiit  Pentagon  Building. 
Heaven  help  ua  to  prevent  thta. 

The  tendency  la  fur  tiie  Congress  to  view 
this  business  from  tlie  side  lines,  by  listen- 
ing to  radio  commentators  and  reading  the 
newspapers.  Be  critical  of  what  you  bear 
and  read. 

However.  I  hold  the  very  deep  conviction 
that  the  Constiiution-impoeed  responsit>litty 
upon  your  representatives  in  Cjngress  was 
wisely  Imposed.  In  providing  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  tlie  Congress  shall  "raise  and 
support  armlea"  and  "provide  and  maintain 
a  navy,"  our  forefathers  were  intentionally 
m«Mng  these  basic  military  and  naval  mat- 
ters subject  to  the  earnest  and  detailed  con. 
sideratlon  of  the  Congreas.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Congreas  will  insist — dc^ite  unifi- 
caUon,  if  necessary — tiiat  it  keep  fully 
abreast  ol  the  basic  iasties  al  our  national 
defenae  and  that  it  not  permit  itself  to  be 
relegated  to  the  side  lines  by  the  Inter- 
mediaries which  have  been  interpoaed  t>e- 
tween  the  Congreaa  and  the  armed  forces  by 
the  Unification  Act. 

One  further  comment  on  this  general  sub- 
ject. I  thinJt  we  should  all  tie  cautious  in 
our  eagerness  for  vast  savings  as  a  result  of 
unification.  We  tried  diligently  In  our  liear- 
IngE  on  unification  to  obtain  concrete,  factual 
evidence  of  where  such  savings  will  be  made 
and  how  they  can  tie  made  without  weaken- 
ing the  national  defense.  We  never  received 
any  answer  of  subetance.  Try  as  we  mli^if. 
and  we  tried  most  vlgorotisly.  we  w«w  osaMo 
to  doctiment  before  our  committee  how  such 
savings  are  to  be  made. 

The  dilBculty  is,  of  course,  tliat  savings,  the 
eagerness  for  which  being  mainly  the  baaia 
for  wide  public  support  of  unification,  mean 
increaaed  rtDciency.  the  elinunatlon  of  un- 
Dcceasary— and  I  emphasize  unnecessary — 
duplications  and  over  lappings  between  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  elimination  of  actlvi- 
tica  which  do  not  contntmte  to  the  armed 
forces  generally.  Savlnga  under  unification 
do  not  mean  redtictions  in  strength  of  the 
armed  forces  unless  this  is 
without  diminishing  our  fighting 
Ttie  Congress  can  reduce  the  sraaed 
at  any  time  l>y  reducing  the  approprlationB 
and  has  done  so  many  tlmea  m  tiie  past. 
But  these  are  not  savings.  Redudi^  Uie 
strength  of  tlie  Army,  ctitting  back  the  siaa 
of  the  Navy,  etoslog  sir  ftdds  and  posts, 
camps  snd  stations  and  Mavy  yanto — all  of 
these  are  reductlona  and  not  savings  in  the 
concept  that  uniflcation  cairles  wtth  it. 

So  I  say  that  all  of  us  must  be  watchful 
lest  we  come  to  believe  Uiat  in  the  guise  of 
uniflcatlan  vast  economics  are  to  result.  If 
we  pursoa  this  concept  too  lar,  our  dividend 
may  ulllwlslj  be  the  In^iairment  of  the 
hnstc  sflklcnejr  ct  oor  si  in  til  forces. 

Here  is  another  item  for  yon  to  mull  over. 
In  addition  to  unification. 

Many  of  you  tiere  may  recall  that  I  waa 
tlie  leader  of  the  group  in  Congresa  who 
fought  against  tlic  conscription  law  iast  year. 
I  maiBMBed  than — and  I  still  do— tliat  con- 
scription was  wliolly  unnecessary  and  con- 
trary to  tha  tradttUn  ot  the  i—rlfan  people 
as  a  paacattBSS  tmdcrtalting.  But  the  Presi- 
dent had  asked  (or  the  psissgr  of  that  act 
on  March  17.  IMS.  and  the  Ccmgreaa  went 
along — bat  over  my  protests. 

Then  wtist  liappeaed? 

Wltliin  a  month  after  the  President 
the  Seleettve  Barvtee   Act   he   said 
necessary,  he  tafnsad  bwdgetazy  an 

*»"*»y  upon  the  smMtf  gorees  which 

of  thw  law:    Be  adhered 

ceiling  la 
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•pyroprUtSon  bill 
that    w«   now 
of    having   * 
law  aot  kHaf  «Md  Imcbum  th« 
(areas  bav*  tM*n  OT«r-«ucncU>. 
a  rMli.  w  haw  today  aon*  SO  000 
in^Htatf  Into  tb*  Army  agalnat  their 
will    wlMTMB  tJM  oAoan  Mt   ttow    being 
thrown  cmt  uMI  racnMUaa  «m  «mu  recently 

Uw  Amy 
by  tfce 

Tlda  r*««r*al  or  pUiw  to  npaad  the  armed 
'<»"•>  itite  w»«te  In  the  kaa  oT  tnlntng  of 
tb»  wrT  already  In  service.  Is  «»plonible. 
Wm^mmen  \x  n.  to  my  wiy  of  tlitaktng. 
•alivuielT  unXalr  to  those  few  IndliMuali 
were  Inducted  whereas  th«  anny  tbou- 
9t  Milan  mmmi  at  wham  are  the 
by  the  way— Have  not  been 
required  to  share  thU  biirdMi. 

Such  actions  as  this  throw  away  our  de- 
fMM*  dollar.  They  shake  the  confidence  c>f 
Um  iBiarlcan  paofilc  In  the  administration  of 
ttelr  amad  forvca. 

batv**  anocbar  ooc  like  It.  This 
tba  iMdaia  «f  aach  of  the  ann<>d 
paraded  before  the  Appropriations 
Oaaamlttaas  cf  the  Senate  and  Hniisa  of 
BapraaantaUTca.  and  before  my  own  Oom- 
mlttea  on  Armed  Services  as  well,  and  In- 
sisted that  they  needed  certain  funds  and 
evtala  numbers  of  military  and  elvUlan 
pMiUiiuil  to  accomplish  their  mlaatoaa  today. 
In  the  HpM  •(  existing  world  eoodltkms. 
Acung  la  fODd  faith,  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
auttrts  spproved  and  the  Senate  has  Just 
a  month  or  two  ago.  funds  which 
aopport  the  number  of  parsons  and 
:  and  stataooa  or  the  armed 
rbleb  our  aiuiad  lanoaa  aarnastly 
raportad  were  requlrwl. 
Tban  what  happened? 

ttaa  appropriation  had  even  been 
by  Ccmcreas — this  happened  Just  the 
other  day — the  Secretary  of  Defense  found 
It  daslrabla  in  the  interest  of  economy  to 
aldi*  dewa  larga  numbers  ct  posts,  camps, 
•ad  MaUoaa  throughout  tha  United  Statn 
•■d  to  ralaaaa  13A4I0O  clviltans  in  th«  em- 
ploy at  the  armed  forces.  Moraovar.  aooM 
17.000  military  personnel  were  found  no 
loagar  aaeassary  and  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
llavad  from  active  duty. 

lio  matter  how  you  alice  It.  It  la  clear 
that  the  amad  foreaa  either  padded  tbeir 
budgetary  praaanlations  to  the  Congrsaa  a 
abort  while  ago.  or  the  fighting  iWrtomj  oC 
our  armed  forces  u  being  sharply  radiKad. 
It  caxuiot  be  otherwise.  It  has  to  b«  ona  of 
these  two  alternatives. 

Oartalnly  I  see  nothing  In  th«  Interna- 
tional situation  which  has  chaagad  ao  sub- 
•taatlally  in  recent  weeks  as  to  oaka  it  pos- 
•Ibla  BOW  to  revise  downwards  so  drastically 
our    arWMd    forces'    civilian    and    military 


I  mention  this  Incklent  of  tha  con- 
aerlptioo  law  and  the  recant  order  of  the 
*cratary  of  Defense  as  evidences  of  what 
certainly  appears  to  be  improper  planning 
or.  canatnly.  shortsighted  rltMli^  by  the 
admtntstration . 

Just  what  kind  of  a  bualnaas  la  this?    Tj- 
day  wa  naad  a  conscription  Isw.     The  ne«t 
~«  aaad   to  reduce  tha   armad   farces 
w  naad  •U.AOOjOOOMO  for  the  armed 
Toaaorrow  we  find  we  need  tLflOO- 


I  and  tlMaa  laetdenu  very  disturbing,  and 
t  aaa  M»a  you  do.  They  load  ta  tiM  eeoelu- 
aloa  that  anwatatency  and  vMoa  to  oar  de- 
fanaa  piaaalng  are  lacking  to  aotoa  ^wmUis 
which  now  boM  great  powar  to  ear  Oevem- 
mant.  I  bring  tham  to  yotir  attention  so 
that  you  also  win  be  on  the  alert  for  sucn 
tn  the  future  and  wui  bear  them 

I  have  been 

3n    by    the 

or    the    »-M 

I  lUTc  be«n  participating  actively 


in   theaa  baarlngs.   of   which   you  have   no 
doubt  aaan  accounts  in  the  press. 

These  have  not  been  pleasant  bearings. 
It  Is  never  pleasant  to  Inquire  publicly  or 
privately  Into  such  things  as  the  reputation, 
character,  and  integrity  of  individuals,  espe- 
cially when  they  arc  located  in  high  places 
In  tha  Oovammant 

However.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the 
committee  has  become  wholly  convinced  that 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  blemish  on  the 
character  or  reputation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  further,  the  committee  did  receive  the 
very  ab}ect  apology  of  the  individual  who 
had  Impugned  thcae  respected  public  offl- 
cials  As  you  hare  seen  In  the  press,  the 
Nsvy  Department  la  following  the  mstter  still 
further  to  see  to  it  that  all  individuals  Iden- 
tified with  the  effort  to  disparge  and  dis- 
credit the  motives  of  these  public  officials 
are  Identified  and  dealt  with  properly. 

But  this  IS  not  the  mhoie  story.  There 
la  an  Issue  more  basic  than  the  question  of 
who  wrote  inferences  agaiuat  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
There  stai  remains  the  very  basic  Issue  as 
between  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  In  re- 
gard to  air  power  and  as  regards  the  use  of 
weapons  by  any  particular  service. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  United 
States  Navy  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  praaant  its  side  of  the  story  before  the 
Armad  Services  Committee.  The  Congress 
has  heard  the  Air  Force,  and  moreover,  the 
arguments  cf  the  Air  Force  in  respect  to  air 
power  have  been  widely  dlaaemlnated  for  the 
paat  S  or  4  years.  But  the  viewjxiinu  of  the 
Navy  In  respect  to  these  matters  and  the 
effect  of  recent  decisions  upon  the  fighting 
efBciency  snd  capabilities  of  the  Navy  have 
not  been  appropriately  aired.  The  recent  de- 
cision to  cancel  the  supercarrter  of  the  Navy 
gives  evidence  that  each  of  the  three  aervlces 
will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  determine 
what  type  of  weapons  It  needs  to  accomplish 
lU  aaa^p^ed  missions.  If  this  Is  true,  unifi- 
cation has  reached  a  critical  Juncture.  If 
this  Is  not  true.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
committee  should  so  esubllsh  it  for  the  offi- 
cial record  In  order  that  there* may  be  no 
doubt  In  the  future. 

It  recent  decisions,  and  the  forthcoming 
action  on  the  1951  military  budget,  will  re- 
sult in  serious  Impairment  of  the  Navya 
fighting  eOlciency.  especially  tbe  capabilities 
of  Its  carrier  forces,  then  assuredly  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  know  of 
It  and  be  brought  up-to-date  on  tu  signifi- 
cance to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

And  ao  I  say  that  on  October  5.  when  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  reconvenes  to 
consider  further  the  question  of  the  B-M.  I 
shall  insist  upon  and  fight  as  hard  as  I  know 
bow  for  the  appearance  of  qualified  Navy 
witnesses  to  tell  the  Congress  and  tbe  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  Navy  concepts  and  how  present 
defenae  planning  relstes  thereto.  Secretary 
Johnson  already  has  assured  me  In  open 
hearings  that  sny  member  of  our  armed 
farces  could  testify  fully  and  freely  without 
the  laaat  fear  of  reprisals. 

It  U  hard  to  realize  that  It  has  been  as 
long  ago  aa  10  years — 10  years  thU  month— 
that  World  War  II  started.  At  that  time  the 
struggle  was  between  tha  democratic  coun- 
trtea  and  Paadat  and  Nasi  dictatorshipa. 
Today  the  struggle  seems  to  be  t>etween  the 
democratic  countries  and  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship— a  struggle  In  a  cold-war  stage 
but  In  many  aspecta  similar  to  the  eondl- 
tkma  exUUng  in  lSg7.  199«.  snd  early  1939 

After  thia  last  war.  as  after  World  War  I. 
we  democratic  countries  hoped  that  the 
world  could  get  together  and  live  at  peace. 
Tha  LaagtM  at  Rations  was  the  effort  after 
World  War  I.  and  It  failed.  The  United 
Nauona  ta  the  League  of  Nations  equivalent 
today.  But  unfortuiuiuly  before  a  United 
Natiuos  police  force  could  be  established  to 
enforce    world    views   on    Interuatluual   du- 


putes — and  It  Is  meaningful  that  there  la  st!U 
no  such  force  today— the  Communlsu  over- 
threw the  governments  of  Poland.  Czecb')- 
slovskla.  Rumania.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria. 
Then,  in  the  United  Nations  meetings  the 
Ruaalans  voted  'no"  on  a  long  series  of 
actions  which  the  rest  of  '^e  member  nations 
approved  And  so  It  became  evident,  before 
long,  that  the  Russians  were  determined  not 
to  abide  by  decisions  of  the  majority,  and  in 
the  meanUme  they  refused  to  Join  United 
Nations  agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
Fund,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Refugee  Organization. 

The  United  States  finally  moved  Into  the 
difficult  situation  which  followed  these 
evenu.  and  here  we  are  today  with  two 
vaat  power  blocs  In  the  world,  a  situation 
which  Is  fraught  with  grave  danger  to  world 
peace.  Our  part  of  the  world  bloc  really 
be«an  when  we  Joined  In  a  mlUUry  alliance 
with  Canada  very  shortly  after  the  fighting 
stopped.  Then  we  Joined  with  Laitln- Amer- 
ican countries  In  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Pact  which  completed  the  line-up  of  the 
Western  HemUphere.  Then  along  came  the 
Marshall  plan,  which  grew  out  of  a  promise 
by  this  country  In  June  of  1947  to  help 
Europe  If  Europe  would  help  Itself.  It  Is 
signlfic-int  that  the  benefits  of  this  plan 
were  offered  to  Russia  and  her  satellites  but 
that  they  flatly  refused  to  participate. 

The  Marshall  plan  took  effect  In  April  of 
1948  Involving  about  five  billion  dollars  esch 
year  for  4  years  to  16  western  European  na- 
tions. So  we  are  now  committed  to  a  vast 
undertaking  in  Europe,  unheard  of  hereto- 
fore, directed  toward  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. 

But  then  we  found  out  that  this  did  not 
meet  European  military  fears  because  on  the 
borders  of  these  comparatively  small  coun- 
tries remained  a  vast  Russian  Army  almost 
at  peak  war  strength.  Five  million  armed 
RuasUns  In  your  backyard  Is  not  a  good 
sleeping  potion. 

So  out  of  these  fears  grew  the  Brussels 
Pact  of  1948.  It  bound  together  Britain, 
France,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  and  Lux- 
emburg for  50  years  and  they  promised  to 
stand  together  If  any  one  of  thera  were  at- 
tacked. 

The  next  bl?  step — and  It  Is  a  most  historic 
one  for  the  United  States — Is  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  In  April  of  this  year  which  has 
bound  together  12  nations — the  5  Brussels 
powers  of  Britain.  France.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg,  plus  Canada. 
Denmark.  Iceland.  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal', 
and  the  United  States.  Again,  as  In  the 
Brussels  Pact,  the  signatory  nations  prom- 
ised to  come  to  each  others  aid  If  any  of 
them  Is  attacked,  the  only  reservation  being 
that  it  may  not  have  to  be  armed  aid.. 

So  today  the  United  States  defense  zone 
has  been  extended  all  around  the  globe.  For 
In  addition  to  the  steps  I  have  outlined  we 
are  still  committed  to  the  Far  East  In  Japan 
and  in  Southern  Korea.  And  there  Is  Ulk  In  » 
Washington  of  additional  pacts  of  this  gen- 
eral nature  Involving  the  Mediterranean 
areas,  the  Middle  Ea«t  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Meanwhile  Russia  has  rung  down  her  Iron 
curtain  In  eastern  Europe.  Behind  it  are 
Poland.  Crechoslovakla.  Rumania,  Hungary. 
Bulgaria.  Albania,  and  the  eastern  portions 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as  Russia 
proper  And  In  Asia.  Russia  has  Outer  Mon- 
goiu.  Manchurm.  and  northern  Korea.  The 
Communists  now  have  most  of  China.  Rus- 
sia has  treaties  of  mutual  assistance  with 
most  of  these  countries,  so  that  she  has  what 
amounts  to  a  military  alliance  within  her 
own  sphere. 

So  the  one  world  has  been  split  In  two. 
It  ta  an  ominous  picture.  What  are  we  to  do 
about  It? 

As  1  see  It.  we  are  now  faced  by  a  aeries 
of  stern  decisions  as  to  what  we  can  afford 
to  spend  in  the  Interest  of  our  national  se- 
curity.     Right  uow  we  are  spending  ihree- 


fotirtbs  of  the  forty-odd  billion  dollar  budget 
on  past  wars  or  in  an  effort  to  be  prepared 
for  any  future  war.  The  armed  forces' 
budget  alofte  la  one-third  at  the  national 
budget  today. 

And  what  of  our  InternBtlonal  obligations. 
In  1940  we  loaned  England  »3.750.000.000.  In 
1947,  we  started  the  Oreek-Turkiah  aid  pro- 
gram. By  June  of  thia  year  that  had  totaled 
$625,000,000.  The  Maiaball  plan  adopted  In 
1948  Is  expected  to  cost  somewhere  around 
$17,000,000,000  In  4  years.  Occupation  cocts 
In  Germany.  Japan,  and  Korea  have  amount- 
ed to  about  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  And  now, 
to  back  up  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  first  year 
will  cost  one  and  a  third  billion  dollars,  with 
the  planners  in  the  administration  talking  In 
terms  of  ultimate  costs  reaching  some  $20,- 
000.000.000.  Additional  aid  Is  being  sought 
by  Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia.  And 
on  top  of  all  of  this  Is  our  own  $14,000,000,000 
military  budsret. 

The  problem  Is  extremely  serious.  How 
can  we  do  til  of  these  things  and  maintain 
the  solvency  of  our  own  Nation?  How  can 
we  maintain  the  strength  of  our  national 
economy  and  give  so  much  of  our  substance 
to  foreign  countries?  How  can  we  main- 
tain free  enterprise  In  the  United  States  and 
spend  for  our  awn  armed  forces  well  over 
$13,000,000,000  a  year?  Financial  solvency 
and  sound  economy  are  the  first  lines  of 
defense  of  any  nation.  Yet  the  House  has 
voted  $15,905,000,000  for  our  National  Mili- 
tary Establlehment.  That  Is  almost  $16,- 
000,000.000.  and  I  voted  for  It  and  I  believe 
m  It.  It  Is  painful:  It  Is  a  staggering  sum; 
It  Ic  a  heavy  burden  to  bear;  but  if  we  are 
going  to  make  cuts  In  appropriations,  I  think 
at  this  critical  point,  with  the  uncertainty 
that  hangs  over  our  heads,  the  last  cut  we 
should  make  would  be  In  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

We  must,  out  of  sheer  self-defense  and 
for  survival,  remain  strong  on  land,  sea, 
and  in  the  air  until  the  United  Nations 
becomes  more  firmly  establiahed.  with  an 
International  police  force  to  carry  out  its 
decisions.  As  long  as  there  are  brigands 
In  the  world,  aggressors  who  would  swal- 
low up  and  divide  not  only  the  little  coun- 
tries in  the  world  but  whose  chief  aim  and 
primary  objective  is  world-wide  domination, 
more  through  psychological  penetration  and 
infiltration  than  by  armed  conquest,  never- 
theless, tha  only  language  those  aggressors 
understand  Is  the  language  of  force.  They 
respect  strength:  they  have  only  contempt 
for  weakness.  So,  at  least  for  the  next  year 
or  two.  we  must  have  a  strong  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force;  we  must  carry  on  our  scien- 
tific research,  technological  developments, 
and  hold  fast  to  the  atomic  bomb,  bac- 
teriological, and  other  modern  forms  of  war- 
fare. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  In  some 
respects  we  may  be  overemphasizing  the 
danger  we  face  abroad.  The  Western  Powers 
today  top  Eussla  in  steel  production  4  to  1. 
We  are  ahead  of  Russia  3  to  1  in  pig 
Iron  and  2  to  1  In  coal.  Our  superiority 
was  10  to  1  In  petroleum  10  years  ago. 
and  It  should  be  greater  today.  We  are 
so  vastly  ahead  of  Russia  ourselves,  not 
counting  our  potential  allies.  In  so  many 
of  the  basic  Items  Involving  military 
strength,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  that  ue 
tend  to  be  a  little  frenzied  In  our  abroach 
to  Russian  strength.  I  am  hopeful  that  In 
our  teal  to  have  satliJactory  protection  we 
do  not  strain  to  such  an  extent  to  build  up 
and  to  maintain  our  standing  armed  forces 
and  go  so  far  in  building  up  the  standing 
forces  abroad  that  ws  finally  end  up  with  a 
gutted  national  economy  and  thereby  ruin 
tha  greatcBt  basic  strength  our  country 
powteasr^. 

This  naval  training  center  at  Joplln  U  part 
of  this  gigantic.  Infinitely  complex  under- 
taking— a  part  in  which  communities 
thruiu'hout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country   are  sharing.     And  our  citizens  of 


Missouri  who  will  recelTe  training  In  thia 
center  likewise  are  a  moat  Tlgorous  part  ot 
our  present  effort  to  maintain  adaqtiate 
strength  in  otir  armed  forces.  I  know  that 
thoae  who  participate  here  recognize  the 
du-ect  obligation  of  citizenship  which  re- 
quires that  the  citizens,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
share  in  the  common  defense,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Regular  Navy  so  ably  led  by 
Admirals  Denfeld,  Blandy.  Radford,  Jones, 
and  others  will  see  to  It  that  tbe  Reserves  of 
the  Navy  receive  the  attention  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  a  restilt  of  their  voluntary 
service. 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest 
and  enthusiasm  the  Congress  has  wisely  of- 
fered incentives  to  reservists.  After  all  you 
are  the  backbone  of  our  national  defense. 
We  have  voted  you  not  only  drill  pay  but 
also  provided  retirement  benefits  based  on 
satisfactory  service  both  active  and  Inactive. 
More  Important  we  are  now  offering  effective 
training  with  the  most  up-to-date  tools  and 
methods  and  inculcating  in  every  Navy  man's 
consciousnesa  that  the  reservist  is  an  integral 
and  vital  part  of  the  Regular  Naval  Establish- 
ment. 

At  all  events,  I  can  assure  all  Navy  Re- 
servists and  the  Reserves  of  the  other  armed 
forces  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
through  its  Special  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
serve Components  of  which  I  have  the  houcv 
to  be  chairman,  will  keep  actively  In  mind 
and  closely  abreast  of  service  planning  in 
respect  to  the  civilian  CQmronents  so  as  to 
see  that  our  Nation  is  adequately  prepared 
to  meet  any  emergency. 
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The  Welfare  Sute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NSW  HAMFSHISS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTID  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  Septeviber  3).  1949 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  September  1949  issue  of  the 
National  Grange  monthly,  written  by  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Goss.  national  grange  master, 
and  entitled  "The  Welfare  State."  The 
subject  matter  of  this  editorial  should  be 
read  by  every  American  citizen,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Thx  Weuaex  State 
(By  Albert  S.  Ooes,  National  Orange  master) 

For  30  years  many  of  the  worlds  most 
powerful  nations  have  been  turning  toward 
the  "welfare  state"  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment supplies  varying  degrees  of  social 
services  and  becomes  Increasingly  powerful 
in  ordering  the  lives  of  their  people.  Amer- 
ica a  experiments  with  welfare  statlsm  have 
been  limited  to  atjout  half  this  length  of  time 
and  have  been  less  extensive  than  many  of 
those  conducted  elsewhere.  It  may  pay  us 
well  to  take  a  careful  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened where  this  luxury  has  been  extensively 
employed  before  yielding  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  widely  expanding  our  social  welfare 
activities.  The  limitations  of  space  forbid 
more  than  very  brief  mention  of  a  few  ex- 
amples here  and  there  which  may  have  soma 
lesfion&  fcr  us.  if  we  are  willing  to  learn. 


Allowing  World  War  I,  Italy,  tinder  weak 
leadership,  was  In  a  state  of  economic  col- 
lapse when  Mussolini  seised  power  and  insti- 
tuted many  economic  reforms.  Through 
seiztuv  of  private  property,  he  gained  control 
of  the  government  and  plunged  into  a  aeries 
of  social  reforms  which  brought  quick  bene- 
fits to  the  people  and  soon,  with  the  aid  ot 
dictated  elections,  brought  overwhelming  po- 
litical support.  But  the  nation  could  not 
continue  to  spend  more  than  it  produced  ln> 
definitely,  even  under  dictatorship,  without 
wrecking  its  credit  structure.  In  desperation 
Mussolini  sought  to  replenish  his  danger- 
ously depleted  resources  by  force  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Ethiopia,  and  the  end  was  near.  Thia 
may  be  oversimplLfication.  It  is  recognlaad 
that  Hitler,  World  War  n,  and  other  lorcaa 
contributed  to  the  final  collapse,  but  baaicaUy 
Italy's  doom  was  sealed  before  she  started  tha 
Ethiopian  raid.  Her  coUapse  was  due  to 
building  a  tremendously  costly  centraliied 
government  and  its  vain  effort  to  bring  wide- 
spread benefits  to  the  people  with  greater  ex- 
penditures of  economic  wealth  than  the 
people  produced.  Once  started  down  this 
primrose  path,  the  people  demanded  mora 
and  more,  and  even  a  dictator  had  to  try  to 
meet  the  demand  or  lose  his  power. 

CXaMAKT 

The  history  of  Germany  Is  largely  a  repe- 
tition of  what  happened  In  Italy,  except  the 
leadership  was  stronger  and  the  productive- 
ness of  the  people  greater.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  experUxient  had  a  much  better 
chance  to  succeed,  but  even  under  German 
efBciency,  the  costliness  of  government  op- 
eration drained  the  resources  of  the  Reich, 
and  Hitler  was  compelled  to  add  new  re- 
sources by  force  in  order  to  avoid  collapsa 
through  bankruptcy.  The  details  of  the  ex- 
panding confiscation  of  the  territory  and 
wealth  of  neighboring  territories  are  little 
known  even  yet,  but  were  fast  becoming  a 
world  problem  when  finally  halted  by  the 
overwhelming  tragedy  of  World  War  II. 

It  U  another  example  of  the  failure  of  a 
major  effort  to  bring  the  benefits  of  very 
desirable  and  commendable  social  reforms 
to  the  people  through  the  medliun  of  stat- 
Ism,  under  a  dictatorship  which  in  many 
ways  was  the  marvel  of  the  world  for  effi- 
ciency. The  very  efficiency  of  the  state  led 
to  dependence  of  the  people  upon  govern- 
ment. Even  under  such  efBciency.  the  coat- 
llneas  of  the  government  operation,  coupled 
with  the  military  establishment  necessary 
to  maintain  control,  proved  greater  than  the 
I>eoples'  capacity  to  pay,  and  tba  aconowrte 
coUapjee  Inevitably  led  to  tha  daapcrate  eflnta 
to  balance  the  budget  by  confiscation  and 
aggression  resulting  in  war. 

rtrssiA 
The  Russian  situation  is  quite  different. 
Under  the  cruel  despotism  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Russia  was  near  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  so-called  "enlightened  nations'* 
when  measured  in  terms  of  prograas,  Uteracy 
or  standards  of  living.  WhUe  mUllons  per- 
ished from  war,  persecution,  or  want,  during 
the  transition  to  communism,  for  a  ma- 
jority of  her  people  almost  any  change  rep- 
resented an  Improvement,  and  the  welfare 
state  brotight  better  conditions  than  they 
had  ever  known,  although  the  standard  of 
living  is  today  tbe  lowest  in  the  world 
among  the  so-called  world  powers.  To  sup- 
port even  such  low  standards  of  living,  dic- 
tatorship Is  naceasary.  Freedom  of  choice 
of  occupation  or  residence  is  almost  un- 
known. Not  only  are  people  forced  thus  to 
support  the  costly  inefficiencies  of  complete 
government  operation  dedicated  to  tbe  wel- 
fare state,  but  to  keep  it  afloat  two  davlcaa 
are  neceaaary,  each  repugnant  to  our  Idaaa 
cf  freedom  and  Justice.  Human  slavery  la 
practiced  with  some  millions  of  unfortunate 
human  beings  tbe  ti-agic  victims,  while  tha 
Iron  curtain  hldca  boUa  terrorism  and  the 
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•tate,  and.  although  one  nj  the 

nation*  In  Europe  In  trrma  of  natural 

raaourcea.  ahe  baa  been  on  the  rerfe  of  bank- 
ruptcy for  ycarm.  while  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  franc  haa  dropped  over  98  percent. 
W*  do  not  mlnlBitoe  the  ecojiomlc  eSecta  of 
t^o  w»r«.  but  we  bellcTe  they  have  been  lesa 
devastating  to  the  French  economy  than  the 
valfare  innovatSona  adopted  under  the  K-u»e 
Of  aockal  beneflu.     One  example  will  suffice 
to  Illustrate  the  trend      The  destruction  of 
war.  added  to  the  natural  ahlft  (rf  popula- 
ttooa  from  farm  to  dty  industries,  caused 
■crtoua  urban  boustnf  abortages.  and  profit - 
cciinc  to  rents     The  Ooremment  sought  to 
.  tta  paoplc  of  low  income  by  rlf  Id  rent 
eoats   and   prices   roaa  due   to 
inciudlac  oUmt  welfare  Innova- 
feulMNn«  constmetlOB  ceaaed.  for   no 
one  could  afford  to  bulJd  for  the  limited  re- 
turns iwder  rent  control.    As  costs  continued 
to  rtaa.  ownc.-?  could  not  afford  to  make  re- 
P****  o*"  pay  taxes.     The  situation   became 
profraaalTely  worse  over  the  years  until  now 
<^  »nd  three  families  are  living  in  quarters 
dM^ed  for  one.  and  hotMlng  conditions  are 
tntfHLi-llMbly  bad.     Legally  one  can  rent  an 
•partment  for  tlO  per  month  In  Paris  equiva- 
lent to  on*  renting  for  tioo  per  month  In 
Washlntcton  or  New  York,  but  there  are  none 
to   rent    unless   one   pays   some    black   mar- 
ketaer  $75  or  (90  per  month  for  a  lease.    Of 
eourae.  the  Government  has  had  to  step  In 
wtttavkaMlaa sad  building  programs  at  tre- 
aandona  opraac.  and  France  has  not  ba!- 
•aead  her  budget  for  years.  mhUe  the  franc 
foes    steadily    down.      Admlnlatratlon    after 
admlnutratlon  has   undertaken   to  abandon 
some  of  these  Impoaslble  welfare  benefits,  but 
the  »ofe.-r  promptly  vote  them  out  of  offlce. 
Jxttt  recenilr  they  managed  to  vote  an  In- 
crease In  rent  ceilings  of  500  percent— about 
half  as  much  as  needed  to  eiuible  construc- 
tion to  start,  but  to  do  this  they  had  to  limit 
th*  tncreaae  to  100  percent  per  year  for  5 
years  and  postpone  the  first  Increase  for  13 
months. 

Jtiat  aa  dictators  find  It  Impoaslble  to  back 
•way  from  the  compounding  expense  of  over- 
•spaaded  welfsre  innovatloiw.  democracies 
and  It  politically  Impossible  to  retreat  when 
one*  a  start  ta  made. 

MSW  ZSAIJIMO 

WMIe   a   small   country,    lu   experience   U 
Interesting  because  It  was  on*  of  the  flrst  to 
undertake  welfare  ststlsm  on  a  large  acale 
«wly  benefits  brought  wide  acclaim,  but  the 
tncvltabl*    lncr<-ase    in    costs    soon    brought 
dlfflculi     tax     problems      The**     wer*     met 
**'l**y  »»y  the  government  setting  a  price  on 
farm  producu  and  buying  at  the  legal  prlc* 
then  selling  to  Kngland  at  a  figuze  provldlna 
a  comfortabl*  margin      As  co*u  went  up  In 
New  Zealand,  and  competition  forced  prices 
down  intogtoBd.  ttaa  N«w  Zealand  producers 
found  thniHaivM  prograaalveiy  pinched,  and 
th*y  wtn  aavad  cmij  by  th*  axpanded  mar- 
k»U  raaultlng  from  World  War  U      Under  the 
yntpmtj  of  war  markeu  the  voters  have 
pravMMl    themselves    with    the    additional 
benenu    of    a    comprehenalv*    K'.vernment 
medical  and   hospital   service.     Already   the 
cort  of  this  has  expanded   until  it  now   is 
*******  *^  gPwrnment  more  than  the  entire 
•OitOf  fDivaniment   before    its   innovation. 
^  ^f^^'  markeu  are  shrinking,  farmers 
atm  baeomlng  deeply  worried  as  to  wber*  th* 
burden  will  faU. 


to  almost.  If  not  the  highest.  In  th*  world. 
Th*y  bav*  depleted  the  individual  savings  of 
generations  until,  accordlnv  to  their  govern- 
ment, only  250  people  among  all  the  mllilons 
of  that  once  wealthy  nation  have  tntmnw  of 
•30.000  or  over.  By  vote  they  hav*  adopted 
atate  welfare  programs  which  are  beyond 
their  means  to  support,  and  they  do  not  know 
how  to  let  go.  even  If  th*  voters  would  per- 
mit them.  For  example,  when  the  govern- 
ment buys  all  th*  hospitals  and  establishes 
them  on  a  basis  of  operation  that  Involves 
tremendous  losses,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
back  up.  They  cant  close  them,  and  there 
U  no  one  to  sell  them  to.  so  they  seem  doomed 
to  continue  to  operate  them  at  a  continuing 
loss.  This  Is  true  of  many  of  the  other  wel- 
fare innovations  they  have  plunged  into. 
Britain's  financial  problems  are  Indeed  deep, 
and  probably  will  be  solved  only  by  subject- 
inn  her  whole  people  to  lower  standards  of 
living. 

•top!  look!  listznI 
While  promotion  of  the  welfare  state  Is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  dlfflcultlen  that  na- 
tions face.  It  U.  nevertheless,  one  of  the  chief 
cause*.  There  are  two  very  Important  les- 
ttoat  we  should  learn  from  this  array  of 
First:  That  throtigh  welfare 
Btatism  we  can  secure  for  ourselves  many 
prompt  and  appealing  benefits,  but  they  may 
prove  more  costly  than  we  cian  support,  and 
be  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  without 
Inviting  disaster.  In  fact,  history  shows  that 
many  a  democracy  has  failed  because  the 
people  Nfused  to  deny  themselves  benefits 
that  the  state  coiUd  temporarily  supply  but 
cuuld  not  long  sustain. 

Second:  There  is  a  simple  yet  basic  reason 
for  most  of  this.    Every  tax  dollar  the  Gov- 
ernment  coUecU  sUrU  to  diminish  rapidly 
through  supparting  the  unavoidable  and  ex- 
pWMtw  itfocaaaes  of  Government  Irom  the 
moment  of  payment  until  application  on  th* 
final  project.     Bacaua*  of  these  many  gov- 
ernmental proce«as.  we  get  but  a  fraction 
of  the  value  In  final  expenditure.    The  more 
politics,  the  more  Jobs,  and   the  bigger  th* 
Kovernmental  operation,  the  greater  is  the  In- 
efllclency  and  the  less  we  receive  from  our 
tax  dollars.     We  must  learn  to  measure  the 
benefits   carefully    against    the    total    com- 
pounded  coat.    The  closer  we  can  keep  gov- 
ernnwntal   expenditure   to  the   people    who 
benefit   and    who    pay    the    bills,    the    more 
chance  of  successful  outcome  we  can  expect 
Some  quite  necessary  things  people  cannot 
do  for  themselves,  or  can  'lo  more  efllclently 
collectively  than  singly.     In  such  cases  Gov. 
ernment  operation  may  be  Juatified.    But  to 
use  Government  welfare  beneflu  to  help  us 
pay  our  food  bills,  or  our  rent,  or  our  doctors' 
bilU.  or  to  provide  other  services  which  we 
can  dU-ectly  provide  for  ourselves,  win  Ukely 
put    a    burden    on    Government    which    will 
eventually  break  down  under  a  free  economy 
or  which  will  demand  the  rigors  of  a  com- 
plete dictatorship  in  order  to  survive     Even 
then   it    will    last   only   if   the   dictatorship 
proves  efllclent  and  benevolent  In  character— 
•  combination  too  rare  to  expect. 
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vnmm  KtwcaoM 
To  aupport  th*  we^rare  atate  tb*  IrtUah 
have  IXMsted   their  per  c&ptts 


Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  calJed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  unscrupulous  and 
unethical  campaign  against  the  Presi- 
denfa  health  program  which  is  t>etng 
waged  by  the  notorious  huckster  lobby- 


ists Whltaker  and  Baxter  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Further  evidence  of  the  low  character 
of  thl.s  campaign  was  brought  to  light 
this  week  when  the  well-known  coluxn- 
nlst  Robert  Allen  announced  that  vhe 
former  editor  ofLiberty  magazine.  Etavii 
Brown,  had  resigned  from  the  staff  of 
Whltaker  and  Baxter  In  protest  against 
their  unethical  tactics.  Mr.  Allen's  story 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  20.  follows: 

AMA     MAN     QUrrS     HXALTH     nCHT 

(By  Robert  8.  Allen) 
The  American  Medical  Association  haa  lost 
one  of  the  top  officials  of  lU  $3,500,000  drive 
against  the  President's  national  health-in- 
surance program. 

He  Is  David  Brown,  former  editor  of  Liberty 
magazine. 

Brown  resigned  because  of  strong  disap- 
proval of  tactics  and  statcmenu  by  Whltaker 
and  Baxter,  the  high-powered.  »100.000-a- 
year  team  of  California  publicity  agenu  era- 
ployed  by  AAIA  to  masternilnd  lU  campaign. 

One  W-B  assertion  particularly  challenged 
by  Brown  was  an  Intimation  that  the  Justice 
Department  U  terrorizing  doctors  opposing 
the  Presidents  plan.  This  charge  was  made 
to  Washington  newsmen.  Brown  Investi- 
gated and  stated  he  found  the  claim  untrue. 

An  ace  editor.  Brown  left  Liberty  to  be- 
come editorial  director  of  the  AMA's  drive. 
He  Was  In  Immediate  charge  of  the  series 
of  dinners  AMA  Is  staging  for  newsmen  In 
big  cities.  In  resigning.  Brown  told  Whltaker 
«nd  Baxter  that  If  he  had  known  in  advance 
the  nature  of  their  methods  and  poUcies  he 
wcii'd  not  have  Joined  them. 
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Cifilian  Defense  and  Protection  an 
Urjent  Necessity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiroSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1949 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  bil- 
lions have  been  spent  for  the  military 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
defense  of  foreign  nations  abroad,  but  to 
date  the  administration  has  failed  to 
propose  plans  to  provide  adequate  de- 
fense for  our  civilian  population. 

We  know  that  in  the  event  of  any  fu- 
ture war.  we  must  expect  attacks  "upon 
our  centers  of  population.  Our  military 
strength  is  being  increased  to  meet  this 
threat,  but  no  protection  has  been  pro- 
vided for  civilians.  We  have  no  adequate 
shelters,  no  centralized  supply  stations 
for  first  aid  and  medical  treatment. 

In  short  the  administration  has  de- 
veloped a  lopsided  defense  program  in 
which  our  .sole  protection  lies  in  the  abil- 
ity of  our  armed  forces  to  stop  every 
plane,  every  guided  missile,  or  other 
weapon  before  it  reaches  its  target.  If 
they  fall  and  one  bomb  reaches  the  tar- 
get, the  civilian  population  has  no  pro- 
tection. 

Since  we  have  learned  that  Russia  has 
developed  an  atom  bomb,  we  must  act 
without  further  delay  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  study  and  investigation  of  the 
problem  of  building  facilities  for  civilian 
defence. 


I  have  today  Introduced  legislation  to 

authorize  and  Instruct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  study,  investigate,  and  hold 
public  healings  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  urgent  necessity  of  Federal 
coordination  with  the  several  States  and 
provLsion  of  Federal  funds  for  the  in- 
stallations in  underground  structures  of 
f!rst-aid  and  hospital  equipment  and 
other  equipment  which  can  be  used  by 
the  civilian  population  during  a  bombing 
attack  or  in  the  event  of  any  other  major 
disaster. 

Underground  shelters  and  under- 
groimd  facilities  were  proven  during  the 
last  war  to  give  the  greatest  degree  of 
protection  during  actual  bombing  at- 
tacks. 

In  many  of  our  cities  underground 
structures  for  municipal  parking  lots  and 
other  purposes  have  been  constructed  or 
are  under  consideration  for  construction 
at  this  time,  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  could  cooperate  with  the  State  and 
municipal  officials  for  the  Immediate  In- 
stallation of  certain  emergency  equip- 
ment, such  as  auxiliary  lighting,  and 
first  aid  and  surgical  supplies  in  these 
structiu-es. 

Such  a  program  could  provide  a  prac- 
tical starting  point  for  the  building  of 
our  civilian  defense. 

This  proposal  has  been  under  consider- 
ation and  study  by  various  experts  on 
civilian  defense  for  sometime,  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclu-^^ion  that  barriers 
or  shelters  of  earth,  concrete,  or  other 
materials  if  of  sufficient  thickness  will 
protect  against  bombings,  including  the 
blast,  iontzlng  radiation,  and  thermal 
effects  of  an  atomic  bomb. 

The  Immediate  urgent  need  of  munici- 
palities to  solve  their  automobile- parking 
problems  by  the  construction  of  under- 
ground municipal  garapes  can  be  utilized 
for  the  far-reaching  long-range  objec- 
tives of  national  civilian  defense  through 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  incorporate  defense  measures 
against  atomic  bombs  and  other  types  of 
destructive  agents  in  their  construction. 

To  go  underground  is  to  obtain  the 
best  protection  against  the  modern  weap- 
ons of  warfare.  This  was  proved  by 
the  effectiveness  of  the  London  and  Ber- 
lin subways  and  the  basement  dwellings 
of  World  War  n.  Yet  Ironically  major 
developments  are  under  way  In  our  cities 
to  provide  imderground  garages  similar 
to  the  Union  Square  Garage  in  San 
Franci.sco  without  any  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  Incorporate 
such  defense  measures  into  this  con- 
struction as  to  provide  for  the  shelter, 
treatment,  and  mass  feeding  of  civilian 
casualties  in  wartime. 

The  emergency  facilities  Installed  in 
underground  structures  also  would  serve 
in  peacetime  as  centrally  located  stations 
for  first  aid.  hospital  care,  and  shelter 
for  Immediate  use  In  the  event  of  any 
major  disaster  caused  by  hurricane, 
tornado,  earthquake,  fire,  blast,  or  epi- 
demic. Such  stations  would  have  been 
invaluable  in  the  Florida  hurricane  of  a 
year  ago.  in  the  Texas  City  bla-'t,  in  the 
Long  Beach  earthquake.  Their  value 
In  the  future  Is  evident. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced provides  for  the  complete  Investl- 
gaiion  and  study  of  this  program  by  the 


Secretary  of  Defense,  Including  types  of 
equipment  to  be  in.«talled  and  methods 
of  financing  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  such  equipment. 

Our  need  for  adequate  civilian  defense 
Is  of  vital  importance,  and  I  urge  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  legislation 
which  will  start  the  work  on  a  construc- 
tive program  to  provide  civilian  defense. 

The  following  recent  report  on  the 
statement  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch  points 
out  our  need  for  a  thorough-going 
civilian -defense  program  now: 

BARtnrH  Asks  Snxor  Plan  To  Mokxjxm 

New  Yotit,  October  3. — Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
American  elder  statesman  and  promulgator 
of  the  United  States  atom-bomb  control  plan, 
today  called  for  "immediate  enactment  of 
a  standby  mobilization  plan.  Including  a 
thoroughgoing  civilian  defense"  in  view  of 
the  recent  atomic  explosion  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"While  Soiet  possession  of  an  atomic 
weapon  was  to  be  expected,"  said  Baruch, 
"let  no  one  be  deceived  that  It  does  not 
necessitate  revaluing  our  strategy  for  peace. 
Recently  General  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  that  5  years 
would  be  required  to  rebuUd  western  Europe's 
defenses  at  the  rate  then  projected.  If  5 
jrears  was  considered  a  'safe'  timetable  some 
weeks  ago,  can  It  be  'safe'  today?" 

In  his  first  extended  statement  on  Presi- 
dent Truman's  announcement  that  the 
Soviet  had  achieved  an  atomic  blast,  Barxich 
said  "four  actions  seem  vital  at  this  time," 
Including  the  mobiliaatlon  legislation.  Hla 
other  recommendations  were: 

1.  "That  the  United  States  stand  iU 
ground  In  insisting  Ufwn  nothing  less  than  a 
truly  International  control  of  atomic  energy, 
whUe  welcoming  any  Soviet  proposals  tlut 
would  contribute  to  that  end." 

2.  "Until  safe  and  stire  control  Is  obtained, 
every  effort  must  be  pressed  to  maintain  our 
overwhelming  advantage  in  the  development 
of  atomic  weapons.  We  dare  not  lose  tliat 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

IL'aOM  irtJBT  ACT,  m  sats 

3.  "Reexamine  our  strategy  for  peace- 
making. Our  alms  remain  unchanged — to 
resist  aggression  and  to  unite  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  In  conunon  defense  for  lasting 
peace.  All  plans  for  attaining  these  alms 
must  now  be  re\iewed." 

This  is  the  minimum  program  for  the 
United  States.  Baruch  Insisted,  but  "the  na- 
tions of  western  Eitrope  mtist  ask  themselves 
how  much  longer  do  they  dare  delay  In 
banding  together  Into  a  poUtlcal.  economic, 
and  defense  union,  without  which  they  In- 
vite being  broken  one  by  one?" 

For,  he  went  on.  the  question  before  the 
world  today  is:  "Must  we  prepare  for  a  pos- 
sible Soviet  effort  to  plunge  the  world  into 
war  In  relatively  few  years,  or  Is  the  attrition 
of  the  cold  war  likely  to  persist  indefinitely?" 

crrxs  PRXWAS  u  srrnATioN 

Baruch  asserted  that  his  projxisals  were 
not  being  put  forward  "In  any  alarmist  sense," 
and  that  even  his  stand-by  plan  "would  not 
mean  taking  actual  mobilization  measures 
now."  Wliat  It  would  mean,  he  said,  would 
be  equipping  the  Government  with  laws  for 
Instant  appUcabUity  "In  event  of  emergency 
on  proclamation  by  the  President  and  con- 
current resolution  of  Congresa — by  both  act- 
ing together." 

He's  t>een  urging  stKh  legislation  for  30 
years,  he  pointed  out,  and  he  added  a  guess 
tluit  If  a  stand-by  plan  had  been  adopted 
before  World  War  n  "It  might  have  pre- 
vented HiUer's   blitzkrieg." 

In  the  present  situation.  Baruch  was  by 
no  means  hopeful.  "Merely  to  outlaw  the 
atom  bomb  is  no  insurance  against  atomic 
destruction."  he  wr..rucd.  pointing  out  that 
fissionable  material,  whetlier  Intended  "for 


peaceful  purpoaes  or  as  a  weapon"  ia  psovo 
duced  by  identical  ficocesaee. 

"A  would-be  aggrevor.  through  a  figura- 
tive twist  of  the  wrist,  could  divert  seemingly 
peaceful  fiaaionabto  material  Into  an  instru- 
ment of  international  hladunaU  and  destruc- 
tion." he  added. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that  "all  future 
atomic  energy  proposals  should  be  submitted 
to  one  test:  Do  they  mean  safe  and  sure 
control?" 

"Anything  less  than  that  wotild  be  worse 
than  nothing,"  Baruch  continued.  "It  may 
well  be  we  shall  have  to  live  with  the  In- 
abUity  to  control  atomic  energy  all  our  live*. 
If  that  is  to  be  our  lot.  let  us  face  It  calmly 
and  resolutely,  with  wide-open  eyes.  Let  xa 
not  blind  ourselves  with  false  reassurancca 
or  meaningless  words,  babied  agreement." 

WZ   CAN    TAKX    IT,    HX    aATS 

In  his  conclusion,  however,  Baruch  re- 
affirmed his  faith  In  American  abUlty  to  take 
the  atomic  situation,  no  matter  whether 
control  is  established  or  not.     He  said: 

"No  previous  President  and  no  previoua 
Congress  have  faced  more  dlflcult  problems. 
The  President  was  wise  in  informing  tbm 
people  of  this  atomic  explosion,  for  it  swelic 
the  already  heavy  burden  of  responsibility 
every  American  t)ear8.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  measure  up  to  this  responsibility  if 
we  are  told  what  Is  expected  of  us." 


Violence  and  Lawlessness  Shooid  Not 
Be  Condoned — Sbould  Be  Condemned 
Even  Though  Carried  on  by  Politically 
Powerfal  Groopt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mCHIGAM 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mf. 
Speaker,  the  beatings,  occasionally  a  kill- 
ing, the  frequent  destruction  of  personal 
property,  and  the  denial  of  the  citizen 'i 
right  to  work  have  been  permitted  be- 
cause and  only  because  some  of  those  la 
authority  expected,  and  all  too  often  re- 
ceived, political  support  in  return  for 
Immunity  from  law  enforcement  and 
prosecution. 

An  editorial  from  the  September  36, 
1949.  issue  of  the  Allegan  Gazette,  pub- 
lished in  my  home  town,  tells  the  story: 
ma  ran  actiom 

Not  many  we^a  ago,  rmwmpapen  reported 
that  a  mob  of  labor  goons  marched  through 
a  strike- bound  Bell  Aircraft  plant  in  New 
York  State,  beating  up  workers  and  destroy- 
ing property.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  or- 
ganized mob  were  certain  union  men,  known 
to  have  Commiuilst  leanings. 

The  company  and  local  police  authorities 
appealed  to  Governor  Dewey  for  8tat«  police 
aid.  The  Governor  refused  to  send  in  8tat« 
police  and  informed  the  local  police  that  It 
was  their  duty  to  enforce  law  and  order  and 
if  necessary  they  should  deputize  private 
citizens  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  weeks  later,  In  the  same  commuiUty. 
the  labor  goons  staged  another  attack  upon 
people  trying  to  work.  They  even  chased 
some  of  these  citizens  Into  their  homes  and 
there  admlniste-ed  t>eatlngs.  Again  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  Governor  Devrey  for  police 
protection  and  the  Governor  replied  that  b» 
would  look  into  the  matter. 

About  the  came  time  a  mob  at  veterans 
and  anti-Commimlsu  raided  Paul  Bobsson 
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and  his  Cooaianlst  eoneart  crowd  In  WMt- 
Oounty.  I*vw  Tork  8tat«.  »nd  w* 
that  StmM  poltea  w«r«  prcMnt  to  break 
up  the  riot. 

Tb«  day  followtng  tbto  lioC.  Bcanor  Room 
Tdt.  Is  •  nrtrvpapar  arttci*.  tcmiad  th«  at- 
tack upon   the  Communlata   **•  dla|r>ceful 
affair." 

W«  afT**  wtth  this  woman  that  It  was 
diafracafttl.  but  wlah  to  add  that  It  la  not 
naarty  as  dlagraeaful  as  union  Comiounlsta 
and  later  gooaa  attacking  citizens  who  ara 
iiiaialf  aaatdatnf  tb«lr  eonsututkmal  rlfht 
to  wort  and  aam  a  unng . 

Furtbmsors.  wt  add  that  tha  noting  It- 
ttM  >a  not  naarly  as  disgraceful  as  tha  Oov- 
flUDant's  poltc7  of  refusing  f>ollea  protec- 
tloM  IB  caaaa  of  Ubor  vtolanca 

Wa^af  haee  wa  raad  that  she  has  tTer 
tarmad  "lafear-foon  noting"  aa  baing  du- 
gracaful.  KvidanUy  to  Imt  and  to  Oovernor 
Daway  there  Is  a  iliawiBin.  It  appanra  thM 
Um  aiMa  police  must  pfolaat  tbo  Oommu- 
BMa  fvaai  violence,  but  tiM  OaSMMiBlBts  ai»d 
UitMT  faooo  aaa  attaafc  tba 

It  WM  bar  kttabaad, 
and  hia  eoboru.  who.  bf  rafualac  to  aaforaa 
tha  law.  taught  tha  paopla  at  tftia  aouauy 
that  It  was  safe  to  tonm  a  noto.  irab  a  cluh. 
mat  baat  tip  other  aittaans.  That  haa  baaa 
I  dw  alnaa  nooaerelt  was  sleetaC 
Suto  psitap  all  ovar  ths  latid  hava  not 
n  aeaapldaoya  by  iheu  abaen«e,  but 
la  Mdny  Instaaaaa  ham  MMMMp  b*Mi  praa- 
aat  ahd  watched  a  aaob  ■flbitir  a  boat* 
a^  to  b  prtvata  cittaaa.  but  (or  their  saha 
we  will  add  that  they  wsre  under  ordara 
from  aoMM  aowardiy  oAciai  not  to  latarfara. 

It  Ml  time  tbdl  tM  Pboplb  a*  t»jU  aotiatry 
tnatat  that  tha  aldatatf  laiilrti  or  thia  aeun- 
try  aaforaa  the  law,  or  there'  wUl  eooia  a 
ttaa  whan  private  cltuwns  t^ce  th*  lew  into 
their  own  bands  and  form  thair  own  organN 
aatUM  for  a*  if- protect  Ion.  Already  In  iso- 
lated enaaa  aoove  individuals  havt  refused 
to  aubnlt  to  the  indignities  of  mob  men- 
handling,  and  tn  sttemptlng  to  protect  them- 
aalvts  and  th«lr  rights  bsve  turned  on  their 
tortoaators  and  as  a  result  paopla  bare  been 
kUled. 

If  Dewey  and  bis  kind  dont  parferm  their 
duty,  there  wUl  be  many  OKire  oi  tbsea  in- 
ttanraa  and  they  will  occur  with  avar-ln- 
•raaaing  frequency. 

It  ta  time  that  the  Republicans  cleanae 
thatr  party  of  Dewey  and  hu  me-toolsas. 
Mid  Aooaa  aa  their  leaders  men  who  be- 
tlera  to  tha  laapartlal  administration  of  the 
Uw  aa  aatahilabad  by  our  Constltutioo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R£1D  F.  MURRAY 

or  wacoiraiK 
Dl  THI  ROtTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav,  October  4.  1949 

Mr.    MURRAY    of     Wiaconsln.    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  foUowing  article  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Bail,  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Is  a  rather  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
proposed  farm  bills : 

FscsB  WrrH  Wsltss  or  Famm  Bnxs 


<By  John  W.  BaU) 
The  Banaita  thIa  weak  will  attempt  to 
out  a  new  looc-ranga  farm  bill,  wtth  both 
portlaa  tryta^  to  plaaaa  the  farmers. 

Camlac  tap  tor  debate   Is   the   Anderson 
bin— a  ■aodWIcatloa  of  title  n  or  the  prseent 
law     Tbe  new  m«a.^urv  was  ptepared  by 
CiurroM    P.   AMDtaaoM    (Democrat. 


New  Mexico),  and  atUmpta  a  eoa&procnlse 
between  the  preeent  law  and  the  Gore  bUl 
pssasd  recently  by  the  House. 

Banging  oear  the  situation,  of  course.  Is 
the  Interest  ot  the  millions  of  other  voters — 
the  consximers  of  the  food  the  farms  produce. 
The  farmer  Is  Interested  In  higher  prices  for 
his  products;  the  eonsiuner  In  lower  prices 
for  his  food 

Srery  sactkm  of  tha  eountry  has  provisions 
It  wants  Included  In  any  permanent  pro- 
gram.    Kach  conmodlty  has  Its  proponents. 

Whatever  the  Senste  does,  the  result  will 
have  rotigh  going  before  becoming  law  Proe- 
pects  are  that  the  Senate  will  pass  a  bill  far 
less  rlftd  in  price  supports  and  much  lass 
llbaral  tn  aaaounto  than  the  Oors  bill  al- 
ready pasaad  by  ths  House 

Bouaa  agrleulturs  lesders  are  frank  In  stat- 
ing that  thsy  wiU  accept  no  meaatire  that 
cuts  support  Icvsls  to  the  sitent  propoaad  In 
the  origlnsl  draft  of  ths  Andsrson  law.  Time 
altar  time  the  House  has  shown  Its  antago- 
num  to  a  sliding  seals  of  price  supports.  In 
fact,  tha  preaant  Uw  was  tumsd  down  last 
year  ilna  and  again  in  confersnce  until 
finally,  under  prodding  from  party  Isadsrs 
Just  beginning  thsir  natlunal  cvnvsntlon  st 
PbUadelphla.  the  present  aeaipiMDlse  waa 
adapted 

w«LTM  or  attxa  oaraam 
Ths  present  confusion  over  farm  leglsla* 
tton  rseulta  from  ths  welter  of  bills  offsred. 
Ths  Aifcso  bUi.  ths  Andarsea  bill,  and  the 
Oora  bill  are  atl  measures  daaigned  to  maks 
tba  prsaent  Idea  of  mslntalnlng  high  prices 
for  fana  products  work  ttlrrltig  up  ths 
coafusion  la  ths  Brsnnan  plan,  which  the 
Mouse  abruptly  turned  down  for  the  Oora 
bill,  but  which  has  many  featuraa  appealinf 

Dnlaas  out  of  tna  maaa  a  new  law  smergea. 
tha  Aiken  law  will  become  sffectlve  on  Janu- 
ary 1  In  many  raspaeta  it  is  almllar  to  both 
ths  Andsraon  bill  and  tlM  Brannan  plan 

But  all  ot  thsm— ths  Andsrson.  Alksn. 
Oors.  and  Brannan  plans — differ  In  ths  wsy 
they  would  aoivs  tha  different  problems  of 
agriculture.  Because  of  this  difference,  tha 
Washington  Post  has  attempted  the  follow- 
ing polnt-by-polnt  comparison  at  the  pro- 


SdMte  Face^  With  Weher  of  Farm  Bills      •«> 


1.  Duration:  Anderson  bill.  Aiken  bill,  and 
Brannan  plan.  Indefinite,  Oore  bill.  1  year 
only. 

2.  Production  payments:  Anderson  bill, 
none;  Aiken  bill  and  Brannan  plan,  per- 
mitted. 

3.  Basic  commodities:  Anderson  bUl.  Aiken 
bill.  Oore  bill— cotton,  com.  peanuts,  rice. 
tobacco,  and  wheat:  Brannan  plan — corn. 
cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  whole  milk,  chicken 

farm  chickens,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and 
lambs. 

4.  Prlce-Bupport  levels  to  cooperators  for 
basic  commodities  when  marketing  quotas 
are  not  disapproved: 

Anderson  bill .  75  to  90  percent  of  modern- 
iasd  parity  (Including  hired  labor),  varying 
as  the  supply  percentage  varies  from  lees 
than  loa  (106  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
peanuts)  to  more  than  ISO.  May  be  In- 
creased by  the  Secretary,  but  not  above  00 
percent  at  parity.  If  marketing  quotas  or 
at  I  saps  allotaamtts  are  in  effect  after  a  lapse 
ot  a  year.  Tobacoo  la  to  be  aupportrd  at  80 
percent  of  partty  aliaaaiii  marketing  quotaa 
are  In  effect. 

Aiken  bill:  60  to  tO  percent  of  modernised 
parity,  varying  as  supply  percentage  varlee 
from  leas  than  7u  to  more  than  130.  Twenty- 
prwBltun  when  marketing  quotaa  or 
aUotmenu  are  In  effect.  May  be  in- 
by  Baeratary.  but  not  above  90  par- 
cent  of  partty.  Tobacco  Is  to  be  su]>ported 
at  M>  percent  of  partty  whenever  marketing 
quotas  are  In  effect. 

Oore  bUl:  W>  percent  of  old  1006-1014 
parity. 


Brannan  plan :  A  price  equal  to  the  pnee- 
support  standard.  Support  prices  of  milk. 
eggs,  chickens,  hugs,  cattle,  and  lambs  may 
be  reduced  by  not  more  than  15  percent  tn 
order  to  reflect  desirable  feed  ratios. 

6.  Price  support  when  marketing  quotaa 
are  disapt>roved. 

Anderson  blU:  80  percent  of  modernized 
parity  (including  hired  labor)  "to  cooper- 
stors."  except  In  case  of  tobacco.  Pries  sup- 
port for  tobscco  prohibited. 

Aiken  bin :  50  percent  of  modf>rntzed  parity. 

Oore  bill:  No  support  required. 

Brannan  plsn:  Prtce  support  prohibited. 

a   Support  price  to  noncoopei  store. 

Andsrson  btll:  Not  In  excess  of  support 
price  to  cooperators. 

Alksn  bill    No  provision 

Oore  bill :  00  percent  of  rate  to  cooperators 
and  only  on  so  much  of  the  commodity  as 
Would  be  subject  to  penalty  If  msrketed. 

Brannan  plan:  Itther  no  price  support 
or  price  support  at  reduced  rstea. 

7.  Mandatory  pnca  support  for  designated 
nonbasla  aommoditiaa. 

Andanoa  blU:  (D  "Shorn"  wool,  mohair, 
tung  nuts  and  Irish  potatoes  st  00  to  00  par- 
cent  of  modernised  parity  (including  hired 
labor);  (3)  whole  milk  and  buturfst  st  78  to 
•0  percent  of  modemi<ed  parity  (to  be  sup> 
ported  only  through  loans  on,  and  purehasaa 
of.  producU):  (S»  storable  nonbsslo  com- 
BKiditles  for  which  marketing  quota,  agree- 
ment, or  order  program*  are  In  effect  at  78  to 
00  |>ercent  of  modernised  parity,  varying  with 
ths  supply  asrsSBtage,  or  st  auch  lower 
level  as  tha  Baoratary  deems  desirsbls. 

Alksn  bill:  Wool  and  Irish  potstoea  at  00  to 
00  percent  oi  modernixsd  partty. 

Oore  bin  ID  Milk  and  its  products,  hega. 
ahlafcana  and  eggs  st  00  psroent  of  old  parity 
(oraoBiparsbls):  (3)  turksyi.  Irish  potatoaa. 
swaetpotatoes.  dry  sdlbls  beans,  dry  paaa. 
flaxseed,  soybeans,  and  American- Egyptian 
cotton  at  not  laaa  than  00  percent  of  old 
parity  (or  comparabls)  nor  mors  than  tha 
level  st  whIcU  supported  In  1048;  (3)  cotton- 
seed st  not  mors  thsn  partty  tsking  Into 
account  the  prtce  levels  st  which  other  com- 
modlttaa  ars  supported;  (4)  wool  at  ths  price 
at  which  It  was  supported  In  1046;  (5) 
mohair  at  not  more  than  00  percent  of  partty 
Uklng  into  account  the  support  price  of  wooL 

Brannan  plan:   None. 

8.  Guides  In  determining  levels  of  support 
(to  the  extent  such  levels  are  discretionary) 
and  In  determining  support  for  commodities 
not  required  to  be  supported. 

Anderson  bill.  Elgnt  factors  ss  follows: 
(1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  In  rela- 
tion to  the  denuind;  (2)  the  price  levels  at 
which  other  commodities  sre  being  sup- 
ported: (3)  the  avallabiltty  of  funds;  (4) 
perishability  of  prcduct;  (5)  products  Im- 
portancs  to  sgrlculture  and  the  national 
economy:  (8)  ability  to  dUpose  of  stocks  ac- 
quired through  price-support  operation;  (7) 
tha  need  for  offaettfng  temporary  loaaes  of 
export  markeU;  and  i8i  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  producers  to  keep  suppliers  in  line 
with  demand. 

Aiken  bill:  Substantially  the  same  as  the 
Anderson  bill. 

Oore  bill:  It  Is  the  policy  to  support  the 
prices  of  commodities  other  than  the  basics. 
Steagalls.  and  cottonaaed  so  as  to  bring  the 
prtce  and  Income  of  the  producers  of  stjch 
other  commodities  to  a  fair  parity  relation- 
ahlp  with  the  basics.  Steagalls,  and  cotton- 
seed. 

Brannan  plan:  Substantially  the  same  as 
In  the  Anderson  btll. 

0.  Conditions  upon  which  Secretary  may 
support  prices  at  levels  higher  than  maxi- 
mum levela  otherwise  prescrtbed. 

Anderson  bill:  If  Increased  level  Is  necea- 
aary  either  to  prevent  or  alleviate  shortage 
in  stipply  of  agrtcultural  commodity  essen- 
tial to  nstional  welfare  or  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.    Public  hearing  required. 
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Aiken  bill:  If  increased  level  Is  necessary 
ta  the  Interests  of  national  securtty,  public 
hearing  required. 

Oore  bill:  Ko  increase. 

Brannan  plan:  If  increased  level  Is  neces- 
aary  In  tha  national  Intereat.    No  hearing 


10.  Adjuatmenta  tn  support  price  for 
cotton. 

Anderson  bill:  Support  prtces  lor  cotton 
are  to  be  adjusted  so  that  average  support 
price  for  middling  seven-elghths-lnch  cotton 
will  equal  the  support  level. 

Alkcn  bill:  AdjustmenU  to  b«  made  so 
that  acttial  average  quality  will  receive  tha 
aupport  level. 

Oore  bill:  No  provision,  but  effect  Is  sams 
as  in  Anderson  bill. 

Brannan  bill:  Same  as  Aiken  bill. 

11.  Forward  prtclng. 

Anderson  bill.  Brannan  plan:  Support 
prices  may  be  announced  prior  to  beginning 
of  ptantlnf  aaaaoo.  U  at  the  beginning  of 
ths  marfesttnf  year  it  develops  thHt  the  an- 
■•MDead  prIOM  ara  in  rxrsss  of  the  maximum 
aupport  prIOM  otherwise  permitted.  lUpport 
may  be  givan  st  ths  anncmnc^d  prices. 

Aiken  bin,  Oora  blU:  Mo  simtisr  provision. 

la  Raatitrtloas  «■  pnaaa  at  which  Com- 
modity Credit  OorporatlOD  waf  a»U  farm 
commoditiaa. 

iUMMrson  MU;  Wot  laaa  than  eurrsnt  sup- 
port pries,  subject  to  eertain  excepttcjns 
(inottidiBf  ollaaads  for  eM  and  mohair). 

Aiken  bUl:  Not  laaa  ttoaa  lowaat  of:  (I) 
The  amount  Invested  In  tha  commodity:  (•) 
a  price  halfway  between  tha  support  pries. 
If  any,  and  tha  parity  price;  and  (I)  60 
paraeBt  of  parity,  same  aaaapuons  as  An- 
deraon  bfll,BBt  not  ineiudinff  dOmads  for  ou 
or  mohair. 

Oors  bill;  No  raatrlctlons  except  as  prt^ 
vidsd  wtth  raapact  to  cotton  by  ths  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  cl  103S. 

Brannan  plan ;  Same  as  Anderson  bill,  ex- 
cept that  allseeds  for  oil  and  mohair  are  not 
Included  among  the  exceptions. 

It.  Partty  formtila. 

Andsraon  bill:  Modamlaed  parity  formula 
(Including  hired  labor  and  wartime  sub- 
aldles). 

Aiken  bill:  Modernised  partty  formula 
eom|Nited  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tbe 
Andarson  bill,  except  that  hired  labor  U  not 
taken  Into  account  and  It  Is  not  clear  that 
wartime  subaidlea  are  taken  Into  account 

Oore  bill:  Preaant  partly  formula  imder 
which  the  1010-14  price  of  the  conunodity 
coDStitutea  Ita  base  price. 

Brannan  plan:  A  prlce-sufHwrt  standard 
Is  uaad  in  lieu  of  a  parity  price.  The  base 
period.  1910-14,  Is  abandoned. 

The  Anderson  bill  repeals  the  reetrtctlons 
of  the  Aiken  bill  with  respect  to  (1)  price 
support  for  poultry,  and  (2)  the  use  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  to  support 
prices  of  perishable  commodities.  No  similar 
provlalons  are  contained  in  the  other  bills. 

The  Andaraon  bill  wotUd  amend  the 
definition  of  normal  supply  In  tbe  case  of 
corn  as  set  out  In  the  Aiken  bill  by  providing 
for  a  10-percent.  In  Ueu  of  7-percent  allow- 
ance for  carry-over. 

The  Aiiderson  bUl  would  permit  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  issue  obliga- 
tions in  excess  of  Its  aaaeU  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  anntial  budget  programs.  No 
similar  provision  Is  contained  In  the  Aiken, 
Oore,  or  Brannan  plan. 

The  Anderson  bUl  provides  that  section  32 
funds  are  to  be  devoted  principally  to  perish- 
able commodities.  This  provision  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  other  bills. 

Tha  Andaraon  bill  also  provides  for  an 
Aartatant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  Charge 
of  Balaa  Operations,  whose  function  It  would 
be  to  dispose  of  surplus  commodities 
acquired  through  price -support  operations. 
This  provision  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
other  hlilc 


The  Aiken  bill  makes  certain  changea  with 
respect  to  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  and 
continues  the  availability  of  aaatlon  32  funds 
until  0300,000,000  of  such  fundi  la  accumu- 
lated. These  provisions  are  not  changed  by 
the  Anderson  bill,  but  wotild  be  repealed  by 
the  Oore  bill.  The  Brannan  plan  would  make 
conRlderable  change  in  the  marketing  quota 
provisions  of  tha  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  and  would  reenact  the  Aiken  bill 
provisions  for  the  accumulation  of  aactlon  82 
funds. 

Tbe  Brannan  plan.  In  addition  to  providing 
for  price  Bupp<»t,  constitutes  a  complete  re- 


vision of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1088  and  therefore  contains  many  pro- 
visions in  addition  to  those  eonoaraed  with 
prtce  support.  In  thla  enasparlaon  only  the 
price-support  provlalans  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  the  Bratman 
plan  would  limit  the  price  support  received 
by  any  one  farm  to  1,800  comparative  units 
per  year. 

met  avaaANTiaa  ooMtvAaxa 

The  taUe  below  comparaa  the  pricea  the 
Govammanf  wotild  guaiantaa  the  Nation's 
farmers  under  tbe  four  bills  now  before 
Congress: 
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I  U  vel  of  prise  npports  In  the  lame  ngardlsas  of  whether  or  net  msrlutini  quotas  sre  in  adect,  provMed  ^aous 
hsve  not  been  dtsspnreved  in  a  isfcundnm.  ._^^    ^  .^ 

*  RsdaMted  me^parssntacM  tor  !»«•  are  w  foUows:  Wbsst.  114  psRsnt:  eettop.  U4  psremt;  earn,  m 
rke.  103  newearp^oU.  91  percent:  ftoe-cared  tobacoo,  IMpwoant.  and  burlsy  toUceo^m  psroent. 

*  Ktcewtfcr  toi»c«o.  mhjlmuni  wipport  prices  are  incrrawJ  by  »  pereaat  botnot  sbeveSOpererot  wheiievei  uiartrt- 
Ins  qootiaor  awaase  allotmsnts  an  in  edaot.  flopiiort  pri<»6  for  tobsesoare  Wparamt  of  partty  ia  aseh  year  in  wliltf) 
niArk^tuis  Qiiotss  sTs  in  eff^^i  . ,  . 

4  Thfw  nrtaBsreaeet  s sftastian  la  whicb  tnarkettar  quotas  have  not  be«)  disapproved  In  a  retePMidani. 

*  MS^^a^T^-ySr  wiTP»W  «^  'r-"  oommoditles  (except  tobacoo)  taaysar  ki  wtakii  qnotss  or  alMm«'nU  sre  m 
pflect  immedlstely  toUoiriQi  a  year  ia  whicb  asithsr  quotas  nor  aUotmcntt  were  In  eflect.  Ouotsi  or  allotmf  nt»  do 
SSts«SftStet^S«1««pportta(^^  f" 
tnt^Ko.  nriiK  mDoarts  aw  SO  pcroaot  of  parity  vwanever  quotas  an  la  sdaat.                                           ,,.... 

^*?tS2' prices  sre  W  percent  of  tbe  price  support  stsndan!.  The  BrsMsn  plm  provide?  that  sorp*>rt  pncw  for 
a^maSmadmoSiata  atty  be  redooed  by  not  mors  thaa  16  peroeot  to  terete  whicb  tbe  Becretary  df^Mnniwe  wQI 

'"friJSSeh  1WpBSt"of  parit  y .  The  prmsioo  spedflae  that  tts  support  prioi  ahaUbe  «>-»  P^<»t  «*  WUr. 
as  _TlMiiiiiaMj^iniiiiiwsgi  naaal  proteatian  of  S60.000.000  pounds  oT shorn  vooL  Preient  le  veh  of  sheep  Dam- 
ham  Md  worbi  nwliietien  would  bidkate  prioe;  at  90  pa-orat  for  some  time.  

.  P?ke  rap^rt^SStoi^The  tevel  b  to  be  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity,  tskteg  into  sceoont  die  priss 

''"Ul;r«'&ta  l^lSw^Wvei  is  to  be  not  mo«  lh« 
st  which  other  eommodities  are  betas  mpported. 


Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  into  any 
details.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  a  lowering  of  the  support 
is  the  only  vehicle  or  formula  under 
which  production  can  be  curtailed,  one 
fact  is  certain  and  that  is  that  the 
family-sized  farm  is  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Though  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  provide  over  half  the  na- 
tional farm  income,  they  are  not  pro- 
vided the  special  privileges  afforded 
some  other  minor  crops  and  commodi- 
ties. 

An  analysis  shows  the  similarity  of 
the  Anderson  and  the  AJken  bills,  and 
some  similarity  between  the  Aiken  and 
the  Brannan  proposals.    The  Oore  bill. 


really  a  continuation  of  the  Hope  bill. 
Is  the  most  fair  to  all  segments  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

If  the  provision*  of  the  Gore  bill  gave 
first  consideration  to  the  crops  and 
products  of  the  family-sized  farm,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  on  its 
formula,  and  the  losses  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  could  be  very,  very  materially 
reduced- 

If  any  of  these  bills  become  law.  and 
if  more  diligence  is  not  exercised  in  fol- 
lowing the  law,  than  has  been  exhibited 
in  supporting  the  price  of  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  name  of 
the  bill  passed  or  put  m  operation  will 
not  be  of  too  much  consequence. 
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A«Mci«i«  Jutkt  Willua  0.  DMgl«< 

KXTSN8ION  or  RZMARK8 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BiBIILLER 


Of  THI  HOU8B  OP  RXPIKBBrrATXW 
Tnesdat,  October  4.  1949 

Mr.  BUMTTIJER.  Mr.  8p««k«r.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Hou5«  of 
Representatives  were  as  deeply  shocked 
as  I  when  I  heard  of  the  calamitous 
accident  that  befell  Associate  Judge  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas,  and  I  know  that 
you  will  all  Join  me  in  sending  to  him  our 
dMpMt  sympathy  and  our  wishes  for  his 
quick  recovery.  It  is  peculiarly  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us  that  his  recovery  should 
be  speedy  and  complete,  since  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  suffer  greatly  from  the  ab- 
a«nce  of  one  of  Its  most  distingxilshed 
and  liberal  members — a  great  ju.<!tice  and 
a  great  man.  It  is  therefore  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  can  assure  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  public  reports  that 
his  condition  is  not  quite  so  serious  as  we 
criglnally  feared  have  been  corroborated 
by  the  personal  assurances  of  his  family 
and  friends. 


Spaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M-vssACjrcsBrrs 

t«  THS  BOUSI  OP  RtPRVOrrATIVlSS 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarkv^.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Tribune.    Lawrence,    Mass..    Thursday. 

VWCX  ■KOSHRIOM  FAVCBSD 

For  aoBM  tlm*.  znAixj  promlzMct  Americans 
bAT«  beilcTvd  thAt  th«  UnlUd  a<at—  should 
r«BUiiM  friendly  r«latloos  with  ■pata  and  an 
Important  addition  was  made  to  tlMlr  group 
tbJs  wMk.  wb«n  Unltad  8t*t«a  aanator  Roaan 
A.  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  head  o(  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Oommltt**.  urg«d  that  move  as  a 
step  toward  strengtbentng  North  Atlantic  de- 
t*aam  agalnrt  a  poMlliie  Soviet  Union  at- 
tack. In  tafcing  that  stand,  he  voiced  the 
atrong  opinion  that  Spain  should  be  invited 
Into  the  community  of  nations  prepaicd  to 
flgbt  any  advance  of  communism. 

It  leemfl  raaaonable  to  thlnlt  that  Premier 
Pranctsco  Pranco  of  Spain  would  welcome 
the  chane*  to  join  the  western  power*  Used 
up  against  any  further  ttneelnii  by  Mmmttm, 
becauee  Moaoow  lent  strong  support  In  the 
Ipenlah  ClvU  War  to  the  Loyalist  Govern- 
ment that  he  finally  defeated.  Although 
Oermacy  and  Italy  gave  hUn  valuable  active 
aid  in  that  clvU  war.  Pranco  did  not  JoUi 
them  In  World  War  II  and  therefore  siu>uld 
be  quite  acceptable  now  to  the  western  pow- 
ers ttotD  that  angle. 

Senator  Tatt  beilevee  that  there  Is  greek 
•irateglc  valwe  In  the  Units*  Mata*  Imwt^ 
the  friendship  at  Spain,  besnaae  the  tetter  Is 
In  a  key  mUltary  position  as  far  as  Kuropa  Is 
eoskeened  and  he  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
thla  eeuntry  should  not  r^cofnlse  her  fully 
and  send  an  ambassador  to  Madrid  Al- 
ItUng  that  Spaia  would  bs  as 


vulnerable  to  stoate  attack  as  other  Buro- 
pean  eouatrlss.  the  OtUo  tsoator  declared 
that  tt  would  furnish  addltlonai  baaes  from 

in  which  AaMTtaaa  Wasp 
landed  In  the  event  of  neceeslty. 

New  strength  to  the  movement  in  Congress 
to  recogslSB  Spain  also  has  been  provided  by 
farm  State  SMalnrs  and  Beprseentatlves  who 
have  bssa  wondering  out  loud  recently  why 
the  XTnlted  States  cannot  sell  grains,  cotton, 
and  other  producu  to  that  coiutry.  They 
point  out  that  Oreat  Britain  and  Prance 
trade  with  S(>aln  and  an  American  Ambasaa- 
dor  In  Madrid  might  succeed  in  getting  some 
of  that  business,  with  restiltant  benefit  to 
their  States.    That  sounds  reasonsble. 

Probably  the  strongest  congrseslonsl  ad- 
vocate of  United  States  reeognitiop  at  Spain 
In  the  past  has  been  United  States  Senator 
Pat  McCAsaAW,  at  Nevada,  who  now  is  In 
Europe  on  an  unoOklal  trip,  dvirlng  which  he 
plans  to  visit  that  country  and  confer  with 
Premier  Pranco.  On  his  rettim  home,  the 
Nevadan  nuiy  have  some  additional  good 
argtuBsata  In  favor  of  recognition  and  he 
also  is  likely  to  have  extra  support  that  was 
lacking  before. 


Valley  of  tlie  Dammed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  NOBTH  OAJtOTA 

IN  THg  HOUaX  OP  REPRE8KNTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  29,  1949 

Mr.  TiEMKE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks  I  include  part  21 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Dammed  by  Bigelow 
Neal.  Garrison.  N.  Dak.  In  part  21.  Mr. 
Neal  gives  you  a  picture  of  the  heart- 
breaks and  desolation  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Dammed.  Most  neighbors  gone, 
others  to  go.  No  one  knows  when  he  will 
be  next.  It  reminds  one  of  Hiawatha 
and  Evangeline.  These  things  may  be 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  but  from 
past  observation  and  experience  we  know 
that  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  always 
grab  more  than  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  public  good. 

They  do  not  give  a  continental  how 
many  homes  and  how  much  property 
they  destroy  unnecessarily.  They  are 
like  the  proverbial  bull  in  a  china  closet. 
They  are  not  unlike  the  person  whose 
eyes  are  bigger  than  his  stomach  and 
who  Indulges  far  beyond  his  capacity. 
Here  is  part  21 : 

VAUJCT  or  TRX  Dauuwb 

(By  Bigelow  Neal) 

raar  xxi 

In  only  a  few  days  now.  when  the  warm 
skies  of  Indian  summer  give  way  to  scurry- 
ing clouds  with  driving  rain  and  snow,  there 
will  be  much  of  un happiness  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Missouri.  Men  and  women  who 
have  heretofore  seen  nothing  of  the  Bsel 
btate  Division  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corpe 
In  action  will  be  facing  a  great  personal 
disaster.  The  Immediate  future  will  be 
frightening  and  dark  and  depressing.  And 
becsuss  they  are  facing  something  that  Is 
very  cruel  and  they  will  feel  much  alone.  I 
am  changing  the  order  of  theee  artlclae  In 
the  hope  that  I  may  reach  them  In  such  a 
way  that  they  may  feel  a  bit  more  of  cheer 
at  Thanksgiving  time  and  Chrlatskas. 

It  Is  a  wonderful  thing,  on  theee  prairies 
of  otirs.  to  be  ready  for  winter,  to  feel  that 
your  faniliy  Is  surruundsd  with  warmth  and 


clothing  and  food.    It  Is  a  tsrrlble  thing  to 

shstur  a  man's  faith  in  the  I 

of  his  famUy.     That  ts  ettough  to 

days  colder  and  dark  nlghu  darker.    It  makes 

a  threatening  howl  out  of  tiie  song  of  the 

wind,  and  where  a  feeling  o<  warmth  and 

ooalness  should  have  full  sway,  it  brings  the 

chUl  at  fear  and  deprseslon. 

I  know  about  thsse  things  all  too  well.  X 
have  been  throogh  them.  Also  I  know  now 
that  had  I  been  better  informed,  much  of 
the  dread  would  have  lieen  unneceaeary.  I 
have  seen  them  driven  away  until  my  home 
In  the  valley  Is  about  the  only  thing  left  to 
stand  against  the  force  of  the  wind.  I  sey 
again  that  the  thing  that  has  come  to  the 
▼alley  Is  partly  the  result  of  Ignorance.  I  did 
not  kivow,  and  my  neighbors  did  not  know, 
what  to  do  In  the  face  of  a  nameleas  tlireal, 
something  we  did  not  understand. 

Mors  than  19  famUles  were  once  my  Im- 
Bsedlate  neighbors.  In  the  face  of  this 
ghastly,  nameless  thing  we  call  the  policy  of 
the  Real  Bstate  Division,  they  turned  and 
left  the  battlefield.  I  do  not  blame  them. 
But  I  am  still  here  and  I  am  here  for  a 
reason  that  I  consider  a  trust.  Instead  of 
leaving.  I  turned  and  fought  this  policy  for 
no  better  reason  tiian  to  show  that  there  Is 
really  little  to  fear.  I  knew  that.  If  I  de- 
manded my  rights  on  the  one  hand  and 
obeyed  the  law  on  the  other.  I  had  nothing 
at  which  to  be  afraid  Truly,  if  the  Real 
BBUte  Division  could  think  of  any  way  on 
earth  to  get  rid  of  me.  they  would  have  done 
so  long  ago.  I  am  the  first  man  of  all  my 
neighbors  that  they  would  have  driven  over 
the  hill.  Think  of  this  when  you  are 
afraid  and  take  courage.  I  am  here.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  you  to  run. 

Now  I  am  going  to  take  some  of  the  ques- 
ttans  thst  are  asked  me  by  people  who  are 
pumled  and  afraid.  I  am  going  to  list  them 
about  as  they  occur  in  actual  experience. 
Then  I  shall  undertake  to  answer  them  as 
best  I  may — you  understand  that  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  and  It  Is  always  a  good  plan  to  check 
any  information  by  the  most  reltahle  source. 
In  other  words,  no  man  should  undertaks  to 
steer  himself  through  the  mass  of  this  land 
acquisition  program  without  competent  legal 
advice. 

Question.  Do  theee  appraisers  have  a  right 
to  oome  on  my  land  if  I  teli  them  to  stay 
away? 

Answer.  The  az>swer,  I  believe,  la  no.  As 
long  as  your  land  Is  yours,  no  man  may  tres- 
pass upon  It  without  a  court  order.  Even  a 
sheriff  has  no  right  on  your  land  unless  he 
can  show  that  he  comes  In  the  necessary  per- 
formance of  duty.  But  to  forbid  these  ap- 
praisers to  come  on  your  place  woxild  be  an 
error.  In  a  few  days  they  would  come  back 
escorted  by  the  United  States  marshal  and 
armed  with  the  necessary  authority  from  the 
United  States  EMatrtct  Court.  Then  you 
would  be  right  beck  where  you  started  from 
with  the  appraisers  angry  with  you  to  boot. 
I  have  met  them  and  If  I  were  to  meet  them 
again.  It  would  be  on  friendly  and  coopera- 
tive terms. 

Right  here  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  two 
men  who  receive  a  good  deal  of  abtise  thst 
they  do  not  deserve.  In  thla  neighborhood 
Mr.  Victor  Lundeen  and  Mr.  Josephson  did 
ths  appraising.  I  understand  they  are  now 
working  farther  up  the  river.  This  Is  ths 
first  time  In  these  articles  that  I  have  men- 
tioned names,  and  I  should  like  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  a  word  of  genuine  praise  for 
theee  two  young  men.  I  commend  them  to 
you  as  absolutely  honest.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  tell  yuu  much,  but  if  they  answer 
3rour  questions  they  will  teli  you  the  truth. 
Tou  are  to  remember,  however,  that  they 
appralss  by  rule  more  than  by  their  per- 
sonal judgment.  They  look  It  up  In  the 
book,  and  there  you  are  The  fact  that  no- 
body agrees  with  their  Ideas  of  values,  not 
even  our  Juries  In  the  United  States  district 
court,  is  not  their  fault. 
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Question.  Will  the  appraisers  ttU  me  ths 
itpprslssd  valuation  of  the  land? 

Answer.  No.  They  say  It  la  a  secret  and 
are  not  permitted  to  teU  fou. 

Queetton.  What  rlghu  have  the  negotia- 
tor* on  my  placet 

Answer.  Here,  sgain,  I  believe  the  answer 
Is  none  at  all.  In  my  case  I  fooled  along  ac- 
cording  to  my  lawyers  instructions,  getting 
the  highest  offer  I  could.  When  I  couldn't 
jnrk  It  up  any  higher,  I  referred  them  to  my 
sttorney  for  ill  further  dealings. 

Question.  Do  they  offer  me  the  sppralsed 
valuation  of  my  land? 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  case  where 
they  did  ever  came  to  my  attention. 

Question.  What  is  this  option  they  want 
me  to  sign? 

Answer.  It  Is  a  promise  to  sell. 
Question.  If  I  sign  the  optkm  and  then 
change  my  rr  ind,  have  I  loet  my  land? 

Answer.  I  question  my  right  to  answer 
this  question.  See  your  attorney.  He  should 
have  news  fcr  you. 

Question.    If  I  refuse  to  sign  the  option, 
can  they  chase  me  off  my  place? 
Answer.  Not  on  your  tintype. 
Question.  How  can  they  eject  me? 
Answer.  After   your   land   has   been    con- 
demned by  the  regular  process  of  law  and 
you  refuse  to  either  rent  or  to  vacate,  you 
can   be   ejected   but  only  by  order  of  the 
United  States  Dlsuict  Court  and  only  after 
ycu  have  been  given  a  chance  for  a  hearing. 
Question.  Can  they  eject  me  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  winter? 

Answer.  I  cant  answer  for  the  Court, 
but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  I 
dent  expect  to. 

Question.  What  happens  when  I  don't  sign 
the  option? 

Answer.  Condemnation  or  nothing.  Here 
we  wanted  them  to  condemn  because  that 
was  the  only  way  we  cculd  get  them  Into 
Court.  They  first  offered  me  $6,000  for  my 
home.  They  condemned  It.  and  a  Jury  gave 
me  $10.5C0.    ' 

The  condemnation  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Justice.  That 
means  the  United  States  District  Attorney. 
Usually  It  is  a  lone,  slow  process  often  tak- 
ing a  year  or  longer.  After  it  Is  over,  you 
have  the  first  chance  to  rent  your  own  land 
from  the  Oovernment. 
Question.  What  If  they  do  nothing? 
Anf  wer.  Th'is  is  the  $64  question.  Of  Ute, 
they  have  been  telling  landowners  to  sign 
the  option  or  wait  maybe  5  years.  If  they 
told  me  that.  I'd  say.  "Thanks.  Ill  wait. " 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  will 
never  put  a  drop  of  water  on  your  land  until 
It  has  title  to  your  property.  That  means 
the  Real  Bstate  Division  can't  hold  off  very 
long  or  they  won  t  be  o^■.t  of  the  way  when 
tlie  dam  Is  finished.  With  their  present 
one-offer  or  wait-5-years  system,  they  have 
backed  themselves  out  on  a  rotten  limb. 
If  they  did  that  to  me.  Id  stick  around  and 
watch  them  hit  the  ground. 

Question.  If  I  refuse  to  sign  the  option 
and  take  my  case  to  court  am  I  fighting 
my  Government? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  Congress  wisely  gave  you  the  right 
to  do  this  to  protect  your  own  interests 

Question  "  any  reason  whv  I  should 

fear  the  Ui;:  >tes  dlstrkt  court? 

Answer  None  whatever.  We  found  the 
court  and  Its  entire  staff  courteous  and 
friendly  to  all. 

Question    Will  the  district  attorney  Inquire 
Into  my  Income  tax  returns  to  show  what 
I  have  made  from  my  lands? 
Answer.  Piffle. 

Question.  I  m  deaf,  will  they  make  it  hard 
for  me? 

Answer.  I  am  deaf  and  I  made  it  bard  for 
them. 

Question.  I  am  a  woman  and  I'd  be  afraid, 
would  they  be  hard  on  me? 


Answer.  ftU  the  simple  truth  tBs  hssC  you 
san  and  they  will  be  very  kind  to  you. 
QosstMm.  Who  actually  decides  hew  SMich 
1  shall  eeesivs  for  my  hoamt 

A  tmj  BMds  op  et  Hcrth  Dskou 
people,  really  neighbors  of  yours.  Their 
word  Is  final.  The  only  way  that  amount 
can  be  changed  Is  by  a  new  Jury  in  a  new 
trial.  I  hr.^etit  seen  It  happen. 
Question.  How  do  I  get  my  money? 
Answer.  Shortly  after  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings arc  started,  the  appraised  valuation 
of  your  latut  will  be  deposited  for  you  with 
tlie  court.  You  may  draw  on  It.  Usually  If 
will  all  be  p;Jd  to  you  promptly  Later  the 
dttference  between  tliat  amount  and  the  find- 
ing of  the  jury  will  be  paid  you  with  Interest 
from  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

Question.  What  am  I  entitled  to  ask  tor 
my  land? 

Answer.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  we  should  be  "put  beck 
In  the  same  position  we  occupied  before." 
It  follows  that  we  have  a  right  to  a  new  home 
of  equal  value  with  the  one  taken  and  in 
the  same  commiwlty.  In  addition  we  are 
justly  entitled  to  any  honest  damage  which 
we  may  suffer  in  moving.  If  the  taking  of 
one  piece  of  land  renders  another  piece  that 
we  own  worth  less  to  Vs  than  it  was  before. 
we  are  entitled  to  severance  damages  m  that 
amount.  At  best  we  lose  much,  but  we  are 
not  supf>osed  to  lose  financially. 

Question  Am  I  smart  enough  to  deal  with 
these  negotiators  and  to  get  what  I  have 
coming? 

Answer.  If  rou  were  smart  enough  to  get 
the  better  of  these  negotiators,  the  Real 
Estate  Divl.«^lon  would  hire  smarter  nego- 
tiators. 

Again,  when  these  negotiators  dealt  with 
us,  the  highest  offer  they  could  make  was  the 
appraised  valuation.  When  you  deal  with  a 
negotiator  and  drive  what  ycu  think  is  a 
good  bargain,  remember,  if  he  closes  the  deal 
with  ycu.  It  means  that  he  is  satisfied  too. 
If  he  is  satisfied.  It  must  be  that  he  feels  be 
has  bought  your  farm  for  a  very  reasonable 
figure.  In  our  experience  Juries  did  not  agree 
with  him. 
Question.  How  do  I  pick  a  lawyer? 
Answer.  The  best  cost  no  more  than  ths 
worst. 

Question.  How  are  they  paid? 
Answtr.  Our  lawyer  offered  to  take  all  of 
our  cases  for  15  percent  of  what  a  Jury  might 
give  over  and  above  the  appraised  valuation, 
or  the  first  offer,  whichever  proved  the  tiigher. 
We  countered  with  an  offer  of  25  percent  and 
ttie  lawyer  to  take  care  of  all  our  legal  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  our  lands;  this  In- 
cluded protecting  our  rights  in  the  matter  of 
rentals.  The  arrangement  proved  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  for  all  parties. 

QtiesUon.  Are  there  other  expenses  to 
nxeet? 

Answer.  Not  tliat  I  know  anything  about, 
except  your  personal  expenses  and  those  of 
one  neighbor  for  a  witness.  Incidentally  I 
had  no  witness  at  all.  I  waan't  even  present 
when  my  case  was  tried.  The  Department 
of  Justice  apparently  had  lt£  own  way  right 
up  until  the  Jury  handed  down  iU  decision. 
Then  all  the  Department  of  Justice  tiad  to 
shew  was  a  loss  of  $3,500  above  the  appralssd 
valuation  of  $4,500  above  my  first  offer. 

Question.  Should  I  hire  so-called  expert 
testimony? 

Answer.  No.  It  costs  a  lot  and  isn't  worth 
anything.  Go  on  the  stand  yourself.  Tell 
the  truth.  If  you  do,  the  Jury  will  believe 
most  that  you  say. 

Question.  What  shall  I  do  11  two  negotia- 
tors ccme  to  my  place  and  tell  me  they  miist 
talk  with  me  alone  and  will  allow  no  wit- 
nesses to  the  conversation? 

An&wer.  For  my  part,  I  atiould  refiise  to 
talk  to  them  in  pairs  at  all  and  certainly  I 
should  refuse  to  talk  to  two  of  them  unless  I 
horf  one  diainterested  party  as  a  witness. 
But  I  sliould  consider  a  better  way  would 


be  to  rsfer  them  lo  my  attorney  and  go  on 
about  my  businsm. 

QMStteo.  What  about  the  caees  I  hear  of 
Where  some  fellow  got  M*  an  acre  (ot  Ms 

land? 

Answsr.  I  have  investigated  asvaral  o<  thsss. 
OsMsBy  ths  rsssea  Uss  in  soms  man  once 
building  up  a  big  farm  with  a  bigh-pnced 
set  of  buildings.  Afur  dividing  his  farm 
among  bU  aona.  he  wound  up  with  buildings 
like  a  small  city  on  only  a  few  acres  of  land. 
Paying  bim  a  fraction  of  what  hU  buildings 
were  worth  tMrought  out  the  $65  oiler. 

In  one  case.  hlglUy  publlclaed.  a  man  re- 
ceived $65  p^  acre.  Everybcxly  thought  tlie 
Real  Eatate  Division  tiad  experienced  rcli^ioa. 
Investigation  showed  that  this  was  the  one 
case  on  record  wtiere  a  farmer  bad  a  chance 
to  see  the  appraisal  alieet  for  his  own  farm. 
Adding  the  valvie  allowed  for  an  elecUic  light 
plant  to  a  lot  of  other  valvtatlons.  including 
the  buildings,  subtracting  from  the  amount 
paid  and  then  dividing  by  the  niunber  of 
acres  showed  that  he  had  actually  received 
between  $33  and  $25  per  acre  for  hU  farm. 
For  a  time  this  farmer  thought  he  was 
smarter  than  ths  ncgotiatot.  Now  he's 
ciianged  his  mind. 

In  bringing  tills  little  volume  to  a  dose,  I 
want  to  repeat  that  I  never  have  been  paid 
a  nickel,  either  by  this  paper  or  by  any  man, 
for  my  work.  Except  for  a  lone  $10  bill,  and 
an  occasional  ride  with  a  friend.  I  liave  trav- 
eled hundreds  of  miles  in  Investigating,  and 
I  have  received  no  financial  aid  whatever. 
But  no  man  can  go  on  working  for  nothing 
forever.  Accordingly  I  am  collecting  a  roy- 
al tv  on  thU  Ijook  and  I  hope  you  men  and 
women  of  the  Missouri  Valley  and  you  other 
men  and  women  all  over  the  United  States 
will  not  begrudge  me  the  few  dollars  that 
may — or  may  not — come  my  way. 

Starting  with  this  docvunent  as  a  public- 
service  effort,  I  shall  go  forward  on  the  same 
basis  as  far  as  the  serial  publication  U  con- 
cerned, if  my  efforts  have  tieen  of  help,  I 
wish  you  who  read  would  write  me  and  tell 
me  about  it.  Also  write  roe  any  information 
vou  believe  I  should  have.  YotJr  name  will 
be  kept  In  confidence  if  you  wish.  My  best 
wishes  are  with  you.  If  they  werent  1  nevw 
ahould  have  written  this  little  book. 


Schwaebcr  Of  ers  $1,000  for  UN  Openisf 
Prayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  r.  VINCENT  QUINN 

or  mw  TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVia 

Tuesday.  October  4. 1949 
Mr.     QUINN.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping entitled  "Schwaeber  Offers  $1,000 
for  UN  Opening  Prayer."  which  ap'peared 
In   the   Long   Island    Star   Journal    on 
Monday.  October  3,  1»49: 
scHWAXBES  orrxBS  fi.ooo  roa  rw  omnws 
FaATxa 
Martin  Schwaeber,  of  Jamaica,  an  assistant 
district     attorney,     today     offered     tlirough 
Trygve  Ue,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  an  award  of  $1,000  for  an  appropri- 
ate (4>ening  remark  to  be  used  at  UN  meet- 
ings.     The  award  would  be  known  as  the 
Schwaelser  Memorial  Award,  and  would  lie  in 
memory  of  Schwaeber's  parenU,  WiUlam  and 
Ann  Schwaeber. 

In  a  letter  to  Lie,  who  lives  in  Forest  Hills. 
Schwaeber  suggested  that  a  world-wide  com- 
petition be  held  to  elicit  a  statement  sym- 
bolizing the  Ideals  of  the  world  organization 
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and  boDoiinf  the  memory  ot  tbow  who  bar* 
died  to  upboM  tbmt  kkmu. 

Schwmebcr  hM  hmn  od  the  atall  ot  Olstrtrc 
Attorney  Cbartea  P.  SulilTan  for  U  7e*n. 
PrevioiulY.  be  served  aia  an  aaautant  United 

■•  adTMiMd  bto  proposal  aa  an  alternative 
to  tbc  minute  of  ailent  noeditatlon  propoae<l 
by  Lte  last  aprlng  and  recooamended  last 
w—k  by  tbe  lecal  rommltta*  ot  Um  general 
mmmmMj  oT  tbe  UN. 

"Vlant  mediution  is  tbe  easy  way  out." 
Schwaeber  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Lie.  "bu-. 
•Inea  tbe  succaaa  of  tbe  United  Nations  atul 
Um  reaimtlon  of  tbe  goal  shared  by  all  meii 
Of  good  wtU— wbatever  tbelr  religious,  po- 
ll, or  eooncailc  views  may  be — depend 
i  meeting  of  the  minds  of  all  con- 
It  must  certainly  be  pcaatble  to  faab- 
e«prese»on  of  faith  In  which  all  in 
United  Nations  can  concur  without 
abandoning  their  Individual  beliefs. 

"If  we  cannot  agree  on  such  a  generalized 
matter,  how  can  we  hope  to  achieve  unanim- 
ity on  the  many  mora  specific  problems  that 
confront  tu? 

''In  the  ftrm  belief  that  some  general  re- 
mark can  be  found  to  aArm  this  unlverMl 
faith.  I  am  prepared  to  establish  an  award 
of  il.COO  for  an  expression  of  faith  deemed 
most   appropriate." 

Schwaeber  Is  a  former  president  of  the 
Jamaica   Jewish   Center. 
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Tli«  Fans  Preffran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MIMNBSOTA 

W  THE  3KSATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne^ay.  October  S  (leQvtlatire  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
on  the  farm  program  delivered  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  '  at  Blue  Earth.  Minn.,  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1949 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

As  I  get  around  the  country  meettnc  with 
farm  groupa.  I  find  that  wherever  I  may  be 
the  hopes  and  problems  ot  sll  fsrmers  seem 
to  be  very  mueb  alike. 

It  Is  love  of  th;  soil  and  love  of  growing 
crops  snd  better  crops  that  makes  farmers 
what  they  are  in  tbe  first  place.  That  is 
why  they  are  constantly  seeking  new  ways 
of  producing  bl^er  crops  of  better  quality. 

Then  comas  the  problem  of  marketing 
those  crops,  for  I  dont  know  of  anyone  liv- 
ing OQ  tbe  land  that  downt  like  to  bave  all 
the  lass  fortunau  paopla  share  in  the  wealth 
Of  his  production. 

After  rauing  a  good  crop  and  finding  a 
market  we  hope  to  get  a  price  which  win 
provide  a  good  living  on  the  firm,  keep  the 
family  healthy,  aend  the  youngsters  through 
artyol  and  in  general  provide  conditions 
vMth  will  make  tbe  younger  generation  want 
to  stay  on  the  farm  also. 

We  have  leariMd  a  lot  about  producing 
farm  crops  in  recent  years.  We  have  found 
that  It  iant  so  hard  to  market  our  produc- 
tion althar  here  or  abroad  tf  the  price  is 
low  enough,  but  up  untu  the  war  yeara— 
moat  famMTs.  including  myself,  found  It 
pcatty  dlAeult  to  get  an  income  that  srould 
mebit  na  to  liv*y  on  a  level  comparabia  to 
tbat  at  ochar  paopta. 


Probably  farmers  as  s  whole  are  better  off 
today  and  are  able  to  do  more  things  for 
their  families  than  they  ever  have  before. 
Unfortunately,  and  I  believe  unnecesssrlly.  it 
took  the  world  s  bluest  war  to  bring  sbout 
this  condition. 

Portunstely.  the  American  farmer  was  not 
found  wanting  when  war  cams  and  tbe  need 
was  great. 

Next  to  the  fighting  forces  themselves,  our 
farmers  were  the  most  potent  factor  in  wln- 
nmg  that  war 

Without  the  35-p«rcent  additional  pro- 
duction of  food  in  America,  we  could  not 
have  fed  our  own  armies  and  thoae  of  our 
allies.  We  could  not  have  provided  ao  much 
food  for  tbe  civilian  population  of  western 
Europe  during  tbe  yesra  following  the  ending 
of  hostUities. 

Our  ability  to  produce  is  well-nlgb  mirac- 
ulous. 

AltiMUgb  I  yield  to  no  one  lu  my  si  pport 
of  programs  designed  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  American  aoil  resources, 
I  do  refuse  to  be  scared  by  the  numerous 
l>ooiu  and  articles  which  indicate  that  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  will  soon  be  on  tbe  verge 
of  stsrvation 

The  American  farmer,  under  Improved 
methods  of  production,  could  feed  twice  as 
many  people  as  tiiere  are  in  the  United 
States  today  and  have  something  left  over 
for  his  neighbors. 

I  want  to  give  full  credit  to  our  State  ag- 
ricultural colleges,  our  experiment  stations 
and  the  extension  service,  which  have  played 
such  a  great  part  In  educating  and  training 
the  farm  youth  of  An^rica  and  In  spread- 
ing information  concerning  new  methods  of 
prrductlon.  new  varieties,  new  types  of  pioc- 
aastng.  and  better  marketing  methoda. 

Our  county  agenu.  home  demonstrstlon 
sgenu.  vocational  agricultural  teachers,  and 
club  leaders  have  all  done  a  wonderful  Job. 

More  recently  the  agricultural  conservation 
procram  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
have  entered  the  field  of  farm  operations. 

Through  tbe  medium  of  these  newer  sgen- 
cies  we  see  the  soil  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  being  depleted  and  a  good  many  mil- 
lion acres  being  checiied  In  their  mad  effort 
to  reach  the  ocean. 

But.  most  of  all.  credit  for  the  Improved 
position  of  American  agriculture  is  due  to  the 
farmer  himself. 

Naturally  individualistic,  self-reliant  and 
Imbued  with  an  Inherent  desire  for  Indepen- 
dence, he  has  largely  worked  out  his  own 
problems  and  applied  the  teachings  of  the 
experts  In  the  research  field. 

.\lthough  by  nature  an  Individualist,  be 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  working  with 
other  farmers  and  other  people. 

The  result  has  l)een  farm  organ Izatloru. 
which,  in  many  instsnces.  set  the  stsndard 
of  price,  quality,  and  sarvica  for  their 
communities. 

The  farmer  today  is  not  only  a  well-in- 
formed leader  of  his  community,  but  a  brosd 
student   of  national   affairs  as  we::. 

We  know  tliat  our  welfare  U  linked  with 
the  welfare  of  others.  We  know  that  wlien 
IrKliistries  close  down,  our  markets  are  bad 
When  our  markets  are  bad  we  cannot  pay  tbe 
doctor,  send  boys  and  girls  to  college,  or  buy 
the  products  of  Industry.  Certainly  agricul- 
ture, labor.  Industry,  and  the  professions  were 
never  more  Interdependent  than  they  are 
today. 

Although  we  can  easily  recognize  the  in- 
terdependency  of  one  group  with  tbe  others. 
yet  the  responsibility  for  solving  our  prob- 
lems succeesfuUy  must  rest  with  ourselves. 
Farmers  have  many  friends  and  well  wish- 
ers outside  their  own  ranks.  Oood  relations 
with  other  grotips  is  excellent,  but  when  any 
otber  group  steps  over  the  line  snd  attempts 
to  map  the  future  arMi  evolve  programs  for 
us  tbe  results  are  not  likely  to  tM  satis- 
factory. 

So  I  want  to  strasa  tbe  point  right  hara 
and  now  that  ttM  voriang  out  of  fans  prob- 


lems is  a  Job  for  farmers  and  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  any  other  claas  of  people  or 
to  the  Oovernment  Itself. 

Government  should  enter  this  picture  only 
enougn  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  game 
a-blch  wUl  Insure  fair  play. 

Men  in  government,  like  men  In  other  po- 
sitions. Sim  unfslterlngly  at  the  objective 
of  permanent  security  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Tlierefore.  the  tendency  which  has  t>een 
emphasized  during  recent  years  is  to  make 
themselves  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer. 

We  all  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  lielng 
necesssry  to  the  welfare  of  others.  We  all 
want  to  be  in  a  poaitlon  to  do  the  most  tor 
others,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  if  our 
efforts  to  make  ourselves  necessary  to  others 
is  successful  enough,  we  create  in  them  a 
state  of  dependency  which  Instead  of  iielping 
them  may  permanently  injure  them. 

We  are  too  near  this  point  In  our  agrictil- 
tural  economy  In  the  United  States  today, 
and  one  reason  that  I  am  out  here  today  is 
to  do  what  Little  I  can  to  encourage  farmers 
to  do  their  utmost  against  becoming  de- 
pendents of  government. 

We  cannot  get  along  without  government, 
however.  It  is  entirely  necessary  to  our  wel- 
fare It  Is  an  agency  wisely  set  up  by  the 
original  States  through  which  they  could 
unite  to  provide  for  tbe  common  defense  and 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

But.  lets  have  this  clear,  government 
should  always  be  an  Instrument  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  something  set  above  the  people. 

Oovernment  has  been  used  in  many  ways 
to  benefit  and  assist  fanners  of  our  Nation. 
I  have  mentioned  extension  service,  soil  con- 
serxatlon.  ACP.  and  could  add  many  others 
through  which  farmers  have  been  aided. 

I  have  been  disturbed  during  recent 
months  over  the  possibility  that  the  resist- 
ance of  American  agriculture  to  Government 
domination  and  control  might  be  broken 
down  I  feel  much  easier  now  though  than 
I  did  6  months  ago. 

We  are  encountering  s  eonflct  of  philoso- 
phies In  America  today  which  may  affect  our 
agricultural  future  and  even  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

One  phlloeophy  wotild  have  government 
assume  responsibility  for  our  agricultural 
welfare  with  a  guaranty  of  a  satisfactory  In- 
come to  the  farmer  even  though  such  gtiar- 
anty  carries  with  It  full  authority  to  control 
and  direct  the  operations  of  the  Individual. 

The  other  philosophy  recognizes  fully  the 
Importance  of  government  aa  a  medium 
through  which  we  may  work  to  assure  s  high 
level  of  prosperity  for  agriculture,  with  a 
minimum  of  control  over  the  individual 
farmer  and  with  an  area  t>etween  the  guar- 
anteed minimum  level  and  the  fully  satis- 
factory level  In  which  the  farmer  himself 
may  exercise  his  own  ambitions  and  re- 
sourcefulness. 

ThU  conflict  of  philosophies  has  resulted 
In  a  great  deal  of  miarepresenutlon  and  mis- 
understanding concerning  present  and  pro- 
poaed  farm  legialatlon. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  find  mvself  pretty 
nearly  In  the  middle  of  this  conflict  of  ideas. 

I  baea  had  to  review  so  many  proposed 
farm  programa  aiul  pansceas  that  i  lost  count 
of  the  number  long  ago. 

I  generally  manage  to  find  something  good 
about  the  worst  of  them  and  something  t>ad 
atwut  the  best  of  them,  but  one  conclusion  I 
have  reached  after  studying  them  all  is  that 
there  Is  no  panacer.  for  farm  problems,  there 
is  no  perfect  farm  program,  and  there  la  no 
such  thing  as  permanent  security  for  the 
farmer  any  more  than  there  is  for  other 
people. 

It  U  well  that  this  U  so  for  if  we  could  be 
assured  of  permanent  security,  our  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  would  soon  Ispse  and  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  would  rapidly  wane. 

Much  of  the  controversy  of  the  last  few 
montiis  has  been  raging  around  tbe  question 
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at  price   supports  or   income   supports   for 
sgruulture. 

Of  course,  the  farmer  has  to  have  an  in- 
to do  tbe  things  he  wants  to  do  snd 
It  to  dOL 

I  would,  Ikowcver.  rather  regard  priaa  Mip- 
ports  as  tbit  last  line  of  defense  in  the  battle 
for  farm  prosperity  rather  than  the  flat 
line. 

Price  supp<M-ts  are  something  to  fall  back 
on  when  every  other  means  has  falied  and 
whan  our  agrtcuitural  economy  and  our  na- 
tional economy  demands  that  artificial  op- 
•ratloaa  t>e  brought  into  action. 

Frankly.  I  don't  think  we  hare  begtin  to 
explore  tbe  field  of  proceaaing.  transporta- 
tion, and  diatrlbution  of  our  farm  commodl- 
tim  both  within  and  without  the  United 
States. 

We  have  overemphasized  the  Importance 
of  getting  a  Govemnieni  check  or  loan  Into 
tha  hand^  of  tiie  farmer  and  have  under- 
emphaaiced  the  deairability  cf  developing 
new  methods  of  processing  and  distribution, 
tiiereby  maintaining  a  good  price  in  tiie  mar- 
ket place. 

It  is  true,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  I  am  not 
alarmed  over  the  abuity  of  the  American 
farmer  to  feed  our  people  or  twice  tiie  num- 
ber we  haw  now.  It  is  equally  true  tbat 
iX  the  40  or  50  million  folks  m  this  country 
who  at  present  are  unable  to  buy  enough  of 
the  right  kind  of  foods  to  keep  them  healthy 
were  able  to  do  so.  the  eurpluaes  stwut  which 
we  worry  would  disappear  Tirtually  over- 
night. 

For  the  last  few  years.  I  have  had  a  biU  In 
the  Congress  a-hich  seeks  to  promote  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  right  kinds  of  food  among 
low-income  people  of  this  country  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  unable  to 
enjoy  a  mtalmum  adequate  diet.  This  pro- 
poaal  was  endorsed  by  Senstor  AMocsaoN 
when  he  was  Secretary  cf  Agriculture. 

If  It  were  put  Into  effect,  there  wculd  be 
no  need  to  worry  over  farm  stirpluses  and  a 
lot  of  poor  follu  would  t>e  happier  and 
healthier. 

The  propoaal  would  coat  some  OKiney.  but 
a  lot  of  good  could  come  from  it,  and  tbe  cost 
would  l>e  charged  up  against  an  effort  to 
enable  50.0DC.000  Americans  to  Uve  better 
than  they  are  doing  today. 

More  recently  a  proposal  tu«  been  nutde  to 
•utosidize  the  food  biU  of  all  the  American 
paople  and  charge  the  cost  up  to  a  farm- 
support  program. 

I  am  for  the  objective  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  ev»ery  deserving  Amertcsn  to  get  a 
decent  living,  but  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  subsidizing  every  constimer  In  America 
and  charging  the  cost  up  to  farm  relief.  I 
dOTit  like  the  Idea  of  making  the  farmer 
appear  to  l)e  The  recipient  of  benefits  derived 
by  other  people. 

Now.  I  want  to  refer  to  a  couple  of  matters 
which  pertain  directly  to  work  with  which  I 
have  persooally  been  closely  connected. 

I  want  to  correct  some  of  the  mUunder- 
standlng  which  has  been  broadcast  through 
this  grreat  agrtcuitural  region  durtng  the  last 
12  m(  nths. 

The  first  point  which  I  want  to  c'.ear  up 
relates  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Charter  Act 
passed  Ijy  Congrees  a  year  ago  last  Jure  and 
which  for  the  first  time  gave  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  a  permanent  legal 
existence. 

I  feel  a  personal  responsitimty  to  teU.  you 
exactly  what  was  provided  for  in  ttiat  act, 
because  I  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  gave  it  final  consideraUon  in 
conference  with  the  Hotxse. 

I  was  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  bill. 
In  fact,  very  few  pieces  of  major  legUUUon 
are  completely  satisfactory,  but  it  was  much 
better  thaa  you  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand. Otherwise.  I  would  never  have  ap- 
proved It  at  all. 

The  act  prohibltad  the  Government  from 
leasing,  cousuucting.  or  acquiring  grain  ele- 
vators or  Icaalng  land  on  which  to  put  any 


buildings  for  tha  storage  of  grain  owned  by 
the  Government. 

It  did.  hamrwtr,  piovtda  for  tha  full  eo- 
operatlon  at  Oorcmment  in  a  program  for 
storaga  of  grain  on  the  farm  under  wtilch 
the  GoTemment  eookl  stil  or  laaaa  Mam  to 
the  farmer,  loan  him  money  far  oouaiioe- 
tion,  and  assist  him  in  other  ways  in  the  stor- 
age at  grain  on  the  farm,  or  through  the 
facilities  of  any  commercial  eoncon  or  farm 
cooperative. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fsrm-etorage  pro- 
gram as  annoimced  l>y  the  Secretary  o<  Ag- 
riculture on  June  7,  l»49.  that  could  not 
have  been  dcme  Just  as  well  in  August  1948 
under  the  Coqimodlty  Credit  Charter  Act  of 
that  year. 

The  injection  of  politics  Into  the  price- 
support  and  storage  p:3gram  last  year  cost 
the  farmer  dearly. 

The  erroneous  belief  that  Government 
could  not  assist  In  a  farm-storage  program 
caused  many  producers  to  sell  at  lower  prices. 
Tills  dumping  of  crops  on  the  market  caused 
a  genera]  decline  in  values  until  even  those 
who  had  no  need  for  sddltlonal  storage  were 
also   adversely   affected. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  would  do 
more  than  snythlng  else  to  bring  stability 
and  confidence  to  our  agricultural  and 
national  economy  it  would  be  to  get  farm 
legislation  out  of  ttM  field  of  party  politics 
and  twck  to  a  nonpartisan  basis  again.  I 
hope  the  leadership  of  ixrth  major  poUtical 
parties  may  be  impressed  wtth  tlie  need  for 
doing  this. 

Tbe  other  misunderstanding  which  I  wish 
to  clear  up  relates  to  the  long-range  price- 
support  program  approved  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

This  does  not  go  into  effect  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1950.  We  are  still  operating  under 
the  wartime  support  program  for  the  crop 
year  1949. 

As  ctiairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  which  developed  this  first 
permanent  price-support  prcgram,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  well  what  the  act  provides. 
It  was  developed  by  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee of  seven  of  which  your  own  local  farm 
Senator.  Ed  Thti.  was  a  valuable  mem- 
ber. We  kept  party  politics  completely  out 
of  the  picture  during  our  work.  The  bill 
presented  to  the  Senate  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee  of  seven  Re- 
publicans and  six  Democrats. 

It  was  developed  as  far  from  tbe  heat  of  a 
political  campaign  as  it  was  possible  to  get. 
Its  objectives  are  the  guarantee  of  ade- 
quate production  and  fair  prices  to  farmers. 
It  emphasizes  the  support  at  farm  income 
rather  tlian  commodity  prices.  It  eiux>urages 
the  marketing  of  grain  in  the  form  of  animal 
producu.  thus  greatly  widening  the  market 
for  grain  and  Insuring  consumers  of  a  lilgher 
dietary  level.  It  permits  forward-pricing  of 
farm  commodities  so  that  the  farmer  may 
know  better  liow  to  plan  his  prodtKtion. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  already 
uted  this  autliority  permitted  him  by  the 
act  to  fix  tbe  support  level  of  hogs  at  90  per- 
cent until  April  1,  1960. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
"give  consideration  to  the  practicability  of 
supporting  {Vices  indirectly  as  by  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  merchandizing  methods 
rather  than  directly  by  purchase  or  loan." 

It  provides  for  the  revision  cf  the  partty 
formula  so  as  to  put  the  different  farm  com- 
modities in  the  proper  price  relationship 
with  one  anoti^r.  The  result  of  this  revision 
of  the  formula  is  to  give  somewiiat  iiigher 
values  to  animal  products  and  somewhat 
lower  values  to  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat. 

It  provides  for  the  support  of  the  six  basic 
commodities — com.  wtieat.  cotton,  totiacco. 
rice,  and  peanuts  at  a  level  not  exceeding  90 
percent  of  parity  nor  less  than  a  minimum 
level  fixed  by  a  formula  provided  in  the  act. 
You  may  have  heard  that  under  this  act 
the  support  price  of  wheat  and  other  basic 
crops  will  drop  to  60  percent  of  parity.    I  do 


not  Intend  that  stich  misatatemcnta  shall  go 
tinchallenged. 

The  plain  facts  arc  that  the  flexible  sup- 
port piQirlalaw  of  ttm  mat  wtm  aiqppartcd  by 
the  United  State*  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  all  the  major  farm  organlaatlons  as  well 
as  by  planks  in  both  pi^tieal  party  plst- 
forais. 

In  spite  of  aU  you  may  hare  heard  orcr  tha 
radio,  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  copies  of 
BBMaadlng  panqriiUte  and  other  ■atarlal  dts- 
tiniiHail  to  tha  ftaiaais  cf  this  Witten.  the 
fact  is  that  the  minimum  support  for  any 
basic  commodity  cannct  ever  be  as  low  as  60 
percent  of  parity,  under  this  act  unless 
quotas  have  been  voted  upon  and  disap- 
proved by  thit  farmers  tlicmaelves. 

Those  who  point  out  that  the  formtila 
calls  for  support  at  80  percent  of  parity  fail 
to  tell  you  that  although  the  formula  vmt» 
percentages  running  from  60  to  90  percent  tha 
area  between  00  and  73  percent  is  used  only  as 
a  t>ase  for  determining  the  actual  minimum 
level  of  support  below  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cannot  go. 

And  those  who  for  political  reasons  would 
destroy  the  Agricultural  Act  of  IMS  also  fail 
to  tell  you  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture 
can  at  all  times  fix  the  support  lerel  of  any 
basic  snd  the  more  important  nonbaslc  co«n- 
modities  up  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  act  itself  slmpty  gives  him  maximtim 
and  minimum  levels  within  which  he  must 
exercise  his  best  Judgment — and  I  mean  eco- 
nomic ar.d  not  political  Judgment. 

The  1948  act  provides  for  the  support  of 
any  nonbaslc  farm  commodity — and  there  are 
nearly  150  of  tliese — at  levels  varying  from 
aero  up  to  90  percent. 

A  fair  interpretation  of  the  act  as  a  whole 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  suppOTt  the 
major  nonbaslc  commodities  .stjch  as  snlmal 
products.  soytMSina,  oats,  rye,  flax,  and  barley. 
at  a  level  comparable  to  the  mandatory  aop- 
ports  given  the  basic  commodities. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  tall 
you  these  facts  and  to  corr^^t  the  misrepre- 
sentations which  have  l)een  so  widespread. 

Tlie  Agricultural  Act  of  194«  gives  to  the 
farmers  of  America  the  best  supporu  wiiicb 
any  peacetime,  long-rang*  agricultural  act 
has  ever  provided  and  which,  if  properly  In- 
terpreted and  «4>pUed.  will  result  in  a  mini- 
mum of  Government  contrt>la. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  be  making 
some  important  decisions  in  tbe  next  few 
yeara.  Whether  w*  realize  it  or  not.  we  will 
l>e  making  decisions  which  will  determine 
whether  we  siiall  drift  down  the  seemingly 
easy  butf  treacherous  road  to  Government 
guardianship,  or  take  the  road  that  will  en- 
able us  to  freely  exercise  our  own  Intiative 
and  self-reUance  In  working  out  our  salva- 
tion. 

As  farmers,  we  are  already  facing  tills  de- 
cision. The  path  that  we  taJte  will  not  only 
set  the  pattern  of  our  farm  programs  of  the 
future  but  it  also  will  have  a  major  influence 
on  wtiat  other  groups  do.  thereby  influencing 
tlie  future  course  of  our  Government. 

The  American  farmer,  tiirough  his  own 
cooperative  efforts,  can  do  more  than  any 
other  group  to  keep  alive  tne  free-enterprlsa 
way  of  life  in  tills  country. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  whether  we 
wlU  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  drift  toward 
agriculture  of  tlie  Government,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  tor  the  Government,  or  whether 
w.  will  lead  the  way  to  a  renewal  and  main- 
tenance of  faith  in  an  agrtculture  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

As  much  as  anyone  else.  I  want  to  see 
farmers  prosper,  and  get  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  Income.  But  I  don't  want  to 
see  them  lose  their  freedom  In  an  elusive  and 
fruitless  search  for  security  by.  government. 
Let  vus  not  confuse  political  expediency 
with  economic  progress. 

Lasting  agricultiual  prosperity  cannot  be 
banded  out  by  government,  it  must  be 
achieved  tiirough  the  united  effort  and  co- 
operation of  farmers  themselTes. 
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Gv*-Awaj  SImw  WeakeM  Anerkt 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NKBBASKA 

ni  THX  SENATX  OP  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  5  (leoislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Insertion  in  the 
RtcotB  of  an  address  made  by  me  before 
the  Prozen  Pood  Locker  Institute  in  the 
Sherman  Hotel.  Chicago,  on  October  4. 
IMB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

Oivr-AWAT   Show  Wiak^ns   Amcbica 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  days  when  Con- 
gr«M  oMt  a  raw  nKtnths  each  year  apparently 
hav«  paaa«d.  at  laa«t  until  the  ancient  land- 
marks fUtnc  limits  of  government  are  re- 
atorad.  We  muit  cut  big  Oovernment  down 
to  Rise. 

time  tn  Washington — more  tlnM  at 
-U  mandatory  for  Members  of  Con- 
gr«M  to  find  out  at  the  grass  roots  what 
the  people  are  thinking. 

If  Congreaa  Is  to  continue  sessions  lasting 
all  year,  there  should  be  brief  receaaes  so 
that  lawmakers  can  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  exchange  views,  to  provide  leader- 
ship responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Wtom  my  contacts  In  Nebraska  and  from 
•eroes  the  country,  there  Is  growing  concern 
ovar  domestic  and  international  affairs. 

ITS*    WAS  •LX>RIOVS    TKAB 

In  an  effort  to  shake  ofT  this  anxiety.  It 
has  been  "luggested  recently  by  our  President 
that  thoea  who  are  concerned  are  160  years 
behind  the  Ume.  and  that  their  thinking 
goes  back  to  1789  Well,  the  year  1788  was  a 
glorious  year  tn  the  history  of  mankind.  In 
that  year  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  into  effect.  George  Waahington. 
who  gave  us  a  lot  of  good  advice,  was  estab- 
lishing our  Republic. 

Alexai.uer  Hamilton,  who  believed  In  a 
balanced  budget,  was  organising  our  mone- 
tary system  Thomas  Jefferson .  who  believed 
In  personal  frwaoms.  was  extolling  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ladtrMnal.  States'  rights — home 
rule.  He  was  warning  agslnst  the  evils  of 
centrailced  power  In  which  Oovernment 
boaaea  control  the  affairs,  the  activities,  and 
the  lives  of  the  people 

It  was  then,  tn  1789.  James  Ifadlaon.  as 
a  MaiBbar  of  the  Ptrst  Congreea.  was  draft- 
ing tLa  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 

Oh.  yes.  there  was  no  telephone,  no  tele- 
graph, no  radio,  no  television,  and  there 
was  no  steamboat,  no  train,  no  automobile, 
nor  airplane.  And  believe  It  or  not.  there 
were  no  quick  frectera  to  consenrt  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply. 

And.  strange  as  It  may  seem.  In  1780.  half 
the  world  aias  not  twating  a  path  to  our 
door  to  get  cash  and  goods  to  support  them. 
Ob.  DO.  but  let  me  remind  you.  there  was 
graat  rejoicing  by  freedom-loving  people 
around  the  world,  that  the  new  Republic — 
America — had  been  born. 

Thtiee  never-varying  principles  upon  which 
our  Republic  was  aatabllshed.  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  at  speech,  freedom  of  choice. 
fwMtom  for  eooipetitlve  enterprise,  yes.  and 
ftraadom  from  tha  lash  of  Government  boaaea. 
are  )uat  as  immutable  today  as  they  were  In 
ITB9. 

And  they  shall  not  be  snuffed  out. 

Fellow  Aaartcana.  administrations  and 
political  laadva  ^Mnge.  but  the  prlnclplaa 
Which  tha  Bapubiic  wks  fonndad  win 
ohaaga.    Tliay  will  never,  oarar  die. 


Thank  God.  more  and  mora  Americans  are 
rededlcating  themselves  today  to  the  prin- 
ctplea  of  ITSa.  There  la  no  room  in  America 
for  socialism,  fasclam.  eommunisro.  or  any 
of  the  other  worthleas  alien  Ums.  Stattam 
haa  never  worked  anywhere  and  we  don't 
want  It  here. 

StatUm  and  representative  government 
won't  mix.  There  can  t>e  no  compromles. 
One  or  the  other  will  be  destroyed.  One  la 
wrong  snd  destroys  confidence;  the  other  Is 
right  and  gives  incentives  for  invention,  in- 
dustry, and  production.  One  Is  compulsion; 
the  other,  freedom. 

America's  system  of  competitive  enUr- 
prlae.  U  like  a  power-producing  dynamo. 
Every  time  the  power  or  productivity  of  that 
dynamo  is  drawn  upon,  to  support  a  social- 
istic, nonproductive  governmental  scheme, 
the  leea  power  there  is  left,  and  the  dynamo 
Is  weakened  and  robbed  of  its  wealth-produc- 
ing energy. 

There  are  among  lu,  in  this  fair  land  of 
ours,  sllen-mlnded  spoilers  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  by  taxing  all  the  riches  and 
distributing  it.  our  country  would  be 
wealthier 

They  say  our  national  economy  will  t>e- 
come  stronger  if  controlled  by  Government 
bosses  Instead  of  by  all  the  people.  They 
say.  where  every  man  H  gviaranteed  secvirity 
by  an  omnipotent  state,  men  will  work 
harder.  They  totally  disregard  Incentives 
to  get  greater  productivity. 

Tou  know  that  was  not  the  philosophy  of 
those  patriotic.  God-fearing  men  and 
women  in  1789.  and  It  is  not  the  philosophy 
of  the  unbroken  line  of  builders  of  Amer- 
ica— right  up  to  this  very  moment. 

WOaU)    KNVIZS    AMXaiCA 

These  liberty-loving  Americana  t>clleved 
the  Government  Is  the  servant,  and  not  the 
master  of  the  people.  Under  their  philos- 
ophy America  haa  become  great  snd  strong. 
It  has  become  the  envy  ct  the  world.  But. 
for  our  beloved  country  to  remain  the  land 
of  opportunity  and  freedom  of  choice,  it 
must  be  kept  pure  and  undeflled  by  statism. 
Only  in  such  an  economic  climate,  can  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  and  labor  prosper  and 
America  go  forward. 

Here  we  are.  a  Nation  with  one-sixteenth 
of  the  earth's  population,  and  yet  America 
produces  nearly  seven-sixteenths  of  the 
world's  goods.  Our  people  own  44  percent  of 
the  world's  electric  power.  48  percent  of  Its 
radios.  98  percent  of  Its  television  equip- 
ment. 54  percent  of  its  telephones.  89  per- 
cent of  Its  steel  capacity.  60  percent  of  Its 
life  Insurance  policies.  86  percent  of  Its  ao-' 
tomobtles.  92  percent  of  lu  modem  bath- 
tuba,  the  most  schools,  the  most  churches, 
and  the  beat  health  record. 

This  country.  In  the  160  years  of  Its  dy- 
namic, adventurous  life,  has  made  more 
progress  than  all  the  other  natloiu  have 
made  In  6.000  years.  And  all  this  progrses  is 
baaed  upon  the  foundstion  established  by 
thoae  men  and  won>cn  of  1789.  whom  persons 
highly  placed  In  government,  ridicule,  as  dul- 
lards unworthy  of  emulation  today. 

There  is  no  perfect  security.  The  law  of 
progress  la- to  get  In  there  and  pitch,  and  be 
thankful  you  live  tn  a  lend  of  opportunity  in 
which  freedom  of  choice  prevails.  Our  Job  is 
to  keep  that  freedom  and  opportunity  alive 

Argument  by  the  proponentM  of  the  welfare 
state  that  It  Is  authorised  In  the  general  wel- 
fare clause  of  the  Constitution  la  fraudu- 
lent. 

The  whole  Intent  of  the  Constitution  Is 
antagonistic  to  the  philoaophy  for  sn  all- 
powerful,  sll-wlse  government,  managing 
and  directing  the  lives  of  our  people  from 
cradle  to  grave.  But.  inroads  sre  being 
made  by  the  disciples  of  statism.  the  minds 
of  our  people  are  being  warped  by  alien  ide- 
ologies. Our  way  of  life  today  Is  in  mortal 
danger. 

TtK>  many  are  being  misled  because  they 
fail  tu  get  the  truth.     They  must  liave  the 


truth  to  make  the  right  decisions,  otherwlss 
they  are  helpless. 

That's  what  happened  to  the  people  of 
Germany,  that's  what  Is  happening  In  Rus- 
sia, and  that  U  what  wUl  happen  In  America 
unleaa  the  people  get  the  facts. 

For  example,  we  are  now  being  told  wa 
can  get  something  for  nothing,  free  houses, 
free  education,  free  medicine,  lifetime  s*.^ 
curlty.  all  free,  as  free  as  the  sir.  You  know 
these  things  are  not  free.  They  must  be  paid 
for  through  work  and  sweat,  taxes,  and  in- 
directly, ttirough  the  cost  of  living. 

While  our  people  blithely  go  about  their 
wsy,  the  Government  boeaes  are  taking  over, 
sopv-coatlng  their  invasions  into  the  rights 
a»d  rssp<jnsibllities  of  the  people  with  such 
pleasantly  sounding  words  as  security,  proa- 
perity.  contentment,  and  happiness  for  all. 

But.  at  long  last,  the  facu  are  beginning 
to  get  out  to  the  grass  roou.  Stung  by  the 
rising  wrath  of  the  people,  and  to  defend 
themselves  against  Tlolatlon  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  1789.  the  Government  bosses  in  con- 
cert chant;  "Do  you  want  to  stop  Oovern- 
ment aid  for  highway  buildlng*»" 

"Do  you  want  to  stop  Government  aid  in 
reclamation,  forestry,  soil  conservation,  elec- 
tric power,  and  commerce  from  the  rivers?" 

"And."  they  chant,  "do  you  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  research  into  the  causes 
snd  cures  of  diseases^" 

Fellow- Americans  Don't  be  fooled.  No  one 
who  believes  in  our  republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment want  to  stop  any  of  these  merito- 
rious sctlvltles,  activities  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  pioneered.  The  Government  pio- 
neered for  the  railroads.  It  pioneered  for 
public  roads  so  that  people  can  travel  upon 
them  under  traflic  rules  that  protect  the 
rights  of  all. 

The  same  Is  true  for  reclamation,  and 
electric  power  from  our  rivers  which  belong 
to  all  the  people.  All  of  these  activities  lie 
within  the  province  of  government,  but 
should  not  be  used  by  the  Oovernment  to 
control  the  affairs,  activities,  and  the  Uvea 
of  the  people. 

And.  that's  the  big  difference.  It  Is  the 
difference  between  those  of  ut  who  believe 
with  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  in  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual,  and  those  who  believe  in 
regimenting  the  individual  into  a  socialistic 
state.  To  those  who  say  It  can't  happen  here. 
let  me  say.  It  Is  happening  In  Great  Britain, 
and  our  people  are  being  led  in  the  same 
direction. 

BSANNAN    PUUt    IS   SOCIALISTIC 

For  let  HTM  ask  you.  if  the  making  of  for- 
eign-trade agreements  In  star-chamber  pro- 
ceedings and  the  President's  refusal  to  ex- 
plain when  he  cuts  tariff  rates  below  peril 
points  is  not  statism.  what  is  It? 

If  the  Spence  bill  to  give  the  President, 
one  man.  abeolute  power  to  put  ceilings  over 
prices  and  wagea.  and  floors  under  prlcaa 
and  wages,  is  not  fasclam — what  Ls  it? 

If  giving  the  President,  one  man,  power 
to  build  and  operate  steel  and  other  planu 
in  competition  with  private  industry,  is  not 
socialism — what  Is  It? 

If  compulsory  health  Insurance,  managed 
and  directed  by  th«  Government,  is  not  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  lives  of  the  people — 
what   is  It? 

If  federaltsed  education,  thought  control. 
Is  not  statism — what  la  it?  Keep  Govern- 
ment bosses  out  of  our  schools.  They  tske 
our  money,  but  they  shall  not  take  otir  chil- 
dren. 

If  Government,  all  taxpayers,  paying  part 
of  the  cost  and  rental  of  homes  for  some  of 
the  people  is  not  soclallam — what  Is  It? 

If  using  the  tax  power  to  destroy  initia- 
tive, thrift,  snd  investment,  is  not  a  blow 
to  competitive  free  enterprise — what  is  it? 
And.  worst  of  all  In  this  parade  of  spoilers. 
Is  the  so-called  Brannan  farm  plan,  a  plan 
to  sovletlre  the  fsrmers 

When  Government  bosses  regiment  farm- 
ers to  produce  surpluses  of   food  so  there 
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will  be  ebeap  prices  to  eonsomcrs.  and  proaa- 
Iss  to  give  tiss  farmers  a  dole  in  exchange 
for  their  timikmi.  then.  Idlow  Axoertcans, 
a  lone  step  toward 
of  the  food  ttMtastry  wfB 

ihst's  <mly  ttia  tafflaalat— tf  the 
kre  rcctmented  tlwn  aoauuts  wUl 
hsve  to  be  cwMnbed  to  all  acgmenu  of  the 
faod  ladiHtry.    Tou  maf  be  next  on  their 


But  the  Oovcmmant  bosses  arc  In  for  a 
big  surprise.     I  sm  a  ftewaer.  and  I  katom 
the  phUeeof>hy  of  the  laiiau.    The  Ai 
will   not  let  aay  Government 
ta  him  stand  in  line  with  a  tin  cup  In 


Tou  members  at  the  Froaen  Food  Locker 
Institute  are  uiiiasisslliinlita. 

Tou  are  in  an  tndnstry  ttet  evolves  from 
the  sound,  arasfble  precept  that  tt  Is  wise 
to  cooaerTe  foods  In  lliiiia  of  abundance 
when  prless  are  at  tliair  lowest,  for  con- 
sumption in  timca  whan  they  are  not  so 
plentiful.  This  helps  to  stahiliae  prices, 
and  you  perform  a  real  srrrlce  to  our  whole 
national  economy.  Tou  also  hdp  the  hoam- 
wtves  of  the  land  by  enat>Itng  theoi  to  have 
a  BMre  eonatant  How  of  ssssonsl  foods  In 
hMpkiW  with  good  dletattes.  right  out  of 
their  quMc  treczera,  beugkt  when  priess  sie 
the  most  advaatagaooa:  all  of  this  svallabls 
by  merely  lifting  tha  Ud  of  an  omainental 
cabinet. 

It  la  a  cabinet  built  by  private  initiative. 
powered  by  tJie  wonders  of  the  electrical  In- 
dustry that  htve  been  aeeompltehcd  by 
private  Initiative.  And  It  Is  sold  In  free 
markets  by  salesmen  with  Initiative,  to 
hooaewlves  who  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it. 

Your  busiasss.  the  Invention,  the  procsas 
Ing.  the  fabricating,  has  been  built  and  dls- 
trltwited  bv  private  enterprise.    Are  you  now 
going  to  let  the  Soclslta'ts  take  tt  overt    Do 
you  think  they  vrtll  make  yours  an  exosptlon? 

Your  Indiwtry  is  in  as  much  Jeopardy  as 
the  remainder  of  our  nauonal  economy  that 
was  built  by  private  initiative. 

Big  Government  Is  rapidly  dissipating  our 
Nation's  sutxtance  through  riotous  spending 
of  Ike  people's  aaoney:  invasions  into  Otati^ 
rights,  unbridled  meddling  tn  private  b«8l- 
nesB.  and  In  the  biggest  give-away  show  on 
earth. 

It  Is  szioaaatle  that  national  prosperity  Is 
dependent  upon  s  prosperous  agriculture. 
Tour  Industry  Is  direcUv  Linked  to  agricul- 
ture. The  Government  txMees  are  converg- 
ing in  the  Farm  Belt  like  a  plague  of  grass- 
hoppers, and  vriU  soon  tM  on  your  ba^a. 
Tkekr  answer  to  farm  surplusea  is  controls, 
controls,  controls.  Theirs  la  the  defeatist 
approach.  They  look  upon  abundant  crops 
as  a  curse,  and  not  the  blessing  of  nattire 
that  they  are. 

SLCOHot.  MAKES  eooo  stOToa  rtm. 

The  solution  of  crop  surpluses  Is  utilisa- 
tion, not  destruction. 

There  Is  a  new  approach  to  farm  sur- 
pluses. A  combination  of  many  actions,  all 
gcarsd  to  production  for  use.  Is  the  answer. 
Diversion  of  agricultural  products  to  hun- 
dreds of  Industrial  uses:  diversion  and  new 
ctopa.  such  as  saflkrwer.  which  Is  a  substitute 
crop  for  wheat  land,  and  which  Is  making 
great  strides  in  the  Middle  West;  improve- 
ment In  prooeaslng  and  marketing;  new 
technlquca  to  give  agriculture  more  outlets 
in  world  markets,  all  of  these  avenues  are 
open   for  ctmstructive  action. 

Alcohol,  made  from  grains  and  other 
starchy  rosaamndltles  Is  used  In  a  dusen 
coimtriea  aa  a  supplement  to  g&soline  fur 
motor  fuel.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Bureau  of  Agricultural  snd  Industrial 
Chemistry  recently  reported  after  practical 
that  alcohol  blended  with  low- 
llbe  makes  a  premium  grade  of 
fuel,  ajid  that  Injetiioi!  of  hIc  .hoi  into 
au«onx>bUea     and     truck     motors     develops 


greater  power  for  quick  aUitlnf. 
and  hm  ailwNnK 

Oiiviii— il  atock  pOhac  of  f ooite.  feeda. 
and  natural  fibers  In  tiBsa  cf  weed  eowld  be 
a  capital  aaeet  OKve  preslpus  than  foM. 
Throofli  a^aaidan  at  experts  wnder  a  two- 
price  syatsaa  wlbch  ouibles  countries  siaort 
of  dollars  to  buy  from  our  surpluses,  there 
couki  be  greater  tmUaatloa. 

Loans  at  foods,  fsada.  aatf  natural  fibers 
to  other  eowatrtsaoookibavada.  It  Is  mere 
pracUcal  to  mafee  a  food  laaa  to  bnaciy  peo- 
ple than  It  Is  to  loan  thsaa  laney.  It  Is 
more  beneficial  to  oar  eeononiy  to  ftva  theaa 
food  than  to  give  them  money  to  spend  tn 
other  aoQhtrles  tnt  purchstis  ot  tt 
uieta  that  are  in 
of 


be  mads  la  rvrandlnt  our  forden 
within  the  traatework  of  competitive  antsr^ 


inv  the  money  to  let  Great  Brltidn  bvy  the 
stuplus  wheat  crop  in  Canada  while  awr 
wheat  crop  is  bulstng  onr  liins  sikI  stnrsfia 
space  In  the  Unltsd  Statss. 

Improvement  of  processing,  storage,  and 
dtstnbuticm  of  fooito.  fseds,  and  natural 
Obsrs  through  cost-saving  procedwrea 
fiinrtbins  toaUbUlty  of  farm  ' 
low«  prioea  to  consumers.  Chssalsts  have 
iHawiiDfiid  hundreds  of  UidMliisl  osss  for 
fwm  products,  but  unlssa  Isadsrt  in  Oov- 
ernment have  a  wiU  to  uUIiae  the  dVip  sur- 
ptusss  instewd  of  trying  to  reginMOt  the 
farmers,  theee  cpportiuiltles  will  die  on  the 
vine. 

Failure  to  utilise  crop  surpluses  has  made 
the  Oommodtty  Credit  Corp(Ha.tlon  one  of 
the  Mil  rat  businesses  in  the  country.  The 
OoouDodity  Credit  Corporation  In  the  latest 
flseal  year  did  a  biiainess  of  $3,400,000,000  in 
supporting  farm  commodity  prlcea. 

lU  losses  were  about  $360,000,000.  The 
Oovernoiem «  inventory  Is  already  huge. 
A|iirwr\r\|[  moTS  than  a  score  of  foodstuffs.  It 
has  ou  hand  T&.000.000  pounds  oX  butter 
which  cost  $4TJJ57,000;  187.000.000  pounds  of 
dried  milk  costing  $24,388,000.  64iX)0,CO0 
pounds  of  dried  eggs  coating  $86,000,000; 
S.783.000  bales  of  cotton  costing  $602,300.- 
000;  16.900.000  bushels  of  corn  costing  $28,- 
000.000  and  Itl.OOO.OOO  tmahels  of  wheat 
costing   $456,000,000 

Some  authorltiss  estimau  the  Oommodlty 
Credit  Corporation's  c^rationa  for  loans 
and  parity  payments  In  the  present  fiscal 
year  may  reach  $4,600,000,000.  No  one  Is 
prepared  to  say  whr.t  the  net  loes  will  be. 
Isn't  It  high  time  to  apply  sound,  tausiness- 
IJce  solutions  to  crop  surpluass? 

NXW    sriNOtWO    CABCTTS    IW    OfTWS 

Frtlow  Amerteanst  Blf  Govsrassent  Is  aa 
adept  at  finding  new  ways  to  spend  ths 
taxpayer's  money  that  It  Is  becoming  a  game 
In  Washington  to  guess  what  the  next  device 
will  be  for  reaching  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

That  allegedly  "bold,  new  program"  to 
scatter  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
around  the  glebe  obviously  offers  unlimited 
opportunity  for  spending  in  the  name  of 
greater  world  ecmmerce — peace  and  abun- 
dance. Government  guaranties  for  prtvaU 
investments  in  bsckward  countries,  that  will 
not  be  kMckward  in  accepting  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars,  has  possihiUtles  for  cnd- 
lesE  appropriations. 

This  is  an  especially  Intereetlng  proposal 
In  the  light  of  how  unanimously  foreign 
countries  devalue  their  currencies  to  Nock 
Imports  from  the  I7nlted  States;  and  their 
lenity  in  making  bilateral  trade  agreements 
among  themselves;  their  quota  restrlctlODS, 
and  embargoes  en  Imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  help  backward  coun- 
tries BO  they  can  help  themselves  and  enjoy 
tncreastng  trade  with  us. 

If  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  For- 
eign Service  of  the  State  Department  were 
revitalised  to  facilitate  contracts  abroad  by 
privaw  ftaailinn  lavertora  and  buslneas- 
frceking  American  Industrlea.  progrees  could 


But  tha  admlaMrattoo's  bUl  now  befora 
riingrnai  would  f^n"^  this  worth-whOa 
piueeduie  Into  anotlMr  program  for  a  aodal- 
Istle  dooamatlon  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Whan  X  left  Washlngtcn  there  was  talk.  In 
important  drdea.  of  estsWlahlng  a  revolving 
fund  for  Great  Britain  and  othtf  countrtM. 
a  sort  of  International  Brannan  |>lan— to 
■iilakllwi  tlMlr  produesia  against  loassa  thcf 
■sight  laeur  as  a  result  cf  UTting  of  n» 
strictlons  on  American  Imports  hj  their 
governments.  The  rv^cgcstlon  was  that  this 
so-caCed  rcTOlTtnc  fund  be  started  at 
$175,000,000. 
FWlow  Amerteans:  isn't  tt  shout  time  to 

r  we  sre  driftingY 
and  deeper  tarlC  cvta  are  ta  the 
the  broad  power  votsd  to  the 
lij  niamssi  In  till  rtnmtlT  imnTri 
laeorreetly  naaad  BaclprDeal  Ttads  igiM 
mentB  Act. 
Within  a  few  daya.  tha  Prsstdeat  wUI  an- 
slsf  bee  In  laBftwt  duties  on  about  260 
lUfactured    products, 
nsgotlstad  at  a  e-mcnih  confer- 
ence vrith  representattw  «f  M 
tries   at   Anxtecy.  rranoa.   aaar   tha 


Then  we  will  know,  for  the  first  time,  which 
additional  American  Industries  have  been 
on  the  altar  of  global  planatng. 
Department  la  already  planning  a 
tOHaattoa  aeafesenae  for  eariy  next  year  in 
tha  tanfl-euttlng 


TAsirr  ctJTs  suavotns 
Tariff  cuts,  together  with  the  currency  de- 
valuations abroad,  have  effectively  breached 
tariff  protection  for  American  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor,  who  are  entitled  to  first 
call  on  the  American  markets  And  the  re- 
sult win  bt  mounting  surpluses  of  farm 
products  and  manufactured  goods  In  the 
United  SUtee— wtth  our  country  dragged 
down  to  the  worM  level  in  standards  of  ltv« 

t<iC- 

Certainly,  we  want  foreign  trade,  and  we 
want  It  on  a  two-way  baste  In  which  both 
sidss  benefit.  We  should  boy  from  other 
coon  tries  whst  we  need,  but  they  should  buy 
from  us  wtat  they  need,  and  not  make  a 
moawry  of  reciprocity  thrtjogh  embargoaa. 
restrlctloos.  bilateral  agreements,  and  cur- 
rency  devaluation,  all  of  which  block  our  ex- 
ports to  them. 

This  give-away  show  at  Washington  cannot 
go  on  much  longer  without  collapsing  our 
national  economy. 

FeUow  Americans,  let  me  remind  you  that 
In  1OT4.  the  then  Russian  dictator.  Lenin, 
said:  "Some  day  we  shall  force  the  United 
States  to  spend  Itself  Into  destroetlon  "  Un- 
less you  call  a  halt,  Lenin's  tsrrtUe  prophecy 
will  come  true. 

Extravagant  Government  expenditures  to 
support  the  dcanestlc  economy,  and  to  bol- 
ster socialism  abroad,  are  reflected  In  back- 
breaking  taxes,  higher  cost  of  living,  and  a 
rising  national  debt. 

The  debt  haa  Increased  $5,000,000,000  since 
a  postwar  low  last  April.  It  is  now  over  tsra 
hundred  and  flity-fljfe  hiiXiuQ.  snd  skyrocket- 
ing toward  the  wartime  peak.  Time  and 
again,  some  of  us  in  Cangres.s  have  triad  to 
cut  the  all  peacetime  high  spproprtatkms, 
but  the  spenders  have  prevailed.  Instead  of 
cutting  istwiwIHaisa  they  have  taken  the 
easy  way  out — deficit  spending,  borrow  and 
spend,  let  the  public  debt,  the  mortgage  upon 
you  and  your  children,  go  up  and  up. 

Deficit  spending  is  the  most  rvUnous  of  all 
the  devices  of  bad  government.  It  must  be 
stopped.  And  the  right  way  to  stop  tt  Is  to 
cut  reckless  spending.  The  American  people 
are  a  trusting,  tolerant  people,  steeped  in 
the  wholeeome  traditions  of  our  Republic. 
But  there  1^  need  uxlay.  tirgent  aaad.  for  Bsul 
Reveres  to  ^J.-ead  among  the  people  that 
great  danger  threatens. 
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Wt,  Um  Arocrlcan  P«opl«.  must  r«J«et  th* 
plUIaaof>h]r  ihnx  panatt*  Oovanunaat  bowM 
to  stMU  th«  fruiu  at  jman  and  j««ra  at  tn« 
ItUUTc.  invvntton.  and  ikUl  under  (uiTmU 
•ntcrprlM.  and  conaum*  tboM  frulU  tn  aoul- 
iMS,  rvftmentlnc  atatura. 

W«  MMrt  oon  ta  »  Oov«mnMiit  pursuant 
toUwa.  and  not  o(  HMn.  Tb*  National  Labor 
Pvlatlotu  Act  proTklM  daflnlU.  apactflc  pfo> 
c«dur«a  for  tht  a«ttlMn«nt  of  labor-0UUiat»« 
m«nt  duputes.  with  tha  rlgbta  of  both  stdaa 
apalied  out.  This  taw  should  b«  Invokad  In 
•▼•ry  eaat  under  lu  Jutiadlctlon.  It  should 
iMvt  b*«ii  appIlMl  In  tlM  steal  dispute. 

Bui.  It  was  bypasaafl  and  now.  with  the 
steel  strike  on.  the  futility  of  bypeaalng  the 
way  laid  down  by  Isw  shoxiJd  be  plain  to  all. 

eaflBMa  Moar  aa  araoMO 

Labor  bot^re  dont  like  tiM  !■«,  baeatiaa  It 
elipa  their  higb-dylng  wlaga  tad  baeauaa  It 
pvMMla  tiM  wortara  m  their  rlchta  to  control 
(bafr  oiwn  obIoim.  Above  all.  It  reeofnlses 
the  public  intereeu  as  paranu}unt.  With 
eajh  paastnc  hour,  the  steal  strike  la  paralyz- 
inf  our  national  econony.  Tba  ooal  atop- 
page  In  the  Kaet  and  8outli  la  contributing 
to  tbe  same  tragic  raault. 

Tbia  is  a  free  country,  but  no  group  otf 
■a* — manaKemeiit  or  labor,  either  or  botl»— 
baa  the  right  to  prostrate  the  whole  economy 
and  deprtre  mUllona  of  cittaana  not  parties 
to  their  dUpqf  «f  their  right  to  earn  a 
MvtBf  and  fo  about  their  usual  ways. 

Uibiir  management  disputes  are  aolvable. 
T^ey  wilt  be  aolvad  whan  faaaooabla  Baen. 
under  reaaonaMa  govammant.  aal  raaaanabty. 
Law  and  order  must  prevail. 

^Uow>Amerlcans.  the  time  for  hard 
thinking  la  here,  but  It  ta  not  a  time  for 
discouragement  America  has  faced  nuiny 
trials  and  tribulations  In  the  past  and  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  wtadoai  of  tha 
paople  awakening  to  the  daagarous  road 
down  which  they  are  being  led.  But  the 
botir  U  getting  late,  time  la  running  out. 
Confidence  among  the  people  must  be  re- 
atored.  confidence  In  the  princlplea  of  our 
BapuMic:  confidence  In  the  dignity  of  the 
^pdtndtial  and  hU  right  to  freadom  of  choice 

Seonpetttive  enterprlae  In  free  markets; 
iance  that  the  t>eat  goTarnment  la  that 
mment  which  recognlaaa  thrift  as  a  Tlr- 
tue  and  spends  wlaely  within  the  means  of 
the  paople;  confidence  that  government  fur 
aU  the  people,  and  not  for  aelflah  pressure 
groupa.  Is  tbe  beet  government;  confidence 
that  tovanunent  which  treats  all  nations 
l^llrly  and  squarely.  Invites  friendship  and 
(Bod  will  from  rlght-tblnklng  people  every- 
where;  and  mnlttMWia  In  a  strong  America. 
atrong  in  praparadnaae  agalnat  attack  by 
any  potential  aggraacor  with  atomic  bomb  or 
any  other  weapon  Including  polaonoua  propa- 
ganda, strong  financially,  economically,  and 
spiritually 

My  fellow-Americans,  theee  are  aolld  poll- 
alaa  that  build  the  atructure  upon  which 
AsMTlca.  pleaaa  Ood.  will  go  forward,  true 
to  Ita  destiny  as  the  hope  and  Inspiration 
of  all  fr^edom-lovlng  people.  America  Is 
the  beat  place  on  earth.  Lett  keep  It  that 
way. 


ThirJ  A«asaJ  Hanrest  of  Hannoay 

KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vmotMu 
n«  THS  SBNATK  OP  TKB  UNITSD  STATES 

Wedneadaw.  October  5  Ueoulative  dat  of 
Saturday.  September  J>,  lf4$ 

Mr  ROUEK'iUOM.  Mr  President.  1 
•ak  unanimous  eonsent  to  have  printed 
iB  the  AppcndU  of  the  Rscoao  a  state- 


ment entitled  "TThlrd  Annual  Harvest  of 
Harmony."  prepared  by  me.  relating  to 
a  musical  festival  to  be  held  In  Wash- 
incton.  D.  C.  this  fall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rtcoio.  as  follows: 

nixao  AMMVAL  KAavaar  or  mAsiaoirr 

Mr.  Preetdeot.  recently  I  bad  the  plaaaure 
of  presenting  a  quartet  of  aln#ars  who  eall 
fhamaalTn  the  O.  C.  Keys  to  audiences  st 
tvo  aaaatlngs  in  Virginia,  and  at  that  time 
I  commended  the  southing  effect  upon  tired 
narvaa  and  discouraged  s»<irlu  of  the  har- 
mony of  a  good  barbek-ahop  quartet. 

I  wiah  to  repeat  thaS  atatamant  today  and 
at  the  Sana  Umm  to  rmmtua  the  Senate  that 
on  Prlday  evenln?.  October  aS.  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Chapter  ot  the  Society  for 
the  Fieaarvation  and  Kncouragaaiant  of 
Barber-shop  Singing  m  America.  Inc..  wUl 
be  host  for  the  District  of  ColumbU's  Third 
Annual   Harveet  of  Harmony. 

Tbe  Elastic  Four  of  Cbieago.  IMa  intema- 
llooal  ebamplons.  regarded  by  many  devo- 
taaa  of  barmont2tng  aa  tbe  greateat  bart>ar- 
ahop  combination  of  all  time,  heads  ths  list 
of  vialting  quartete  Other  gueet  foursomes 
will  Include  the  Weetinghouaa  Quartet,  of 
Ptttsburfh.  Pa  .  title  contendere  (or  several 
years:  the  Buffslo  Bills,  of  Buffalo.  N  T..  1M« 
Internstlonsl  finalists;  and  the  Pireslders,  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  1M9  international  seml- 
finallsu. 

Washington  chapter  will  preesnt  Its  own 
Potomac  nippers.  1M0  mid-Atlantic  diatrlct 
champlona  and  International  finalists,  and 
aeversl  other  popular  quartete.  in  addition 
to  Its  Singing  Capitol  Chorus  of  130  red- 
coats, under  the  direction  of  Dr  Robert  Howe 
R.irmon  This  great  chorus  sang  for  the 
oOclal  recording  of  the  United  Btstae  Treas- 
ury Department's  new  savings-bond  theme 
song.  Keep  America  Saving,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Prank  B.  Tborna,  a  bass  of  the  Blsstlc 
Pour. 


Hie  Role  of  tke  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAHEL^ 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wucoNau* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  VHTIXD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  5  {legis!ative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  none  of 
my  colleagues  need  be  told  of  the  Im- 
portance of  American  newspapers  in  pre- 
serving the  freedoms  of  our  people.  Nor. 
for  that  matter,  need  they  be  advised  of 
the  crucial  role  of  a  free  press  for  a  free 
and  ptaceful  world.  It  BBS  been  my 
pleBSore  in  the  past  to  IntPBdnee  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  international  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

UnfortunBtely.  the  shadow  of  dicta- 
torship still  falls  over  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  world.  Recently  the  Euro- 
pean Affairs  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  publl.<ihed  a  booklet  analysinf 
the  status  of  Individual  newspapers  tn 
foreign  countries.  Any  reader  of  that 
document  could  not  fall  to  note  to  what 
a  tremendous  extent  newspapers  In  for- 
eign countries  art  (a)  muJBled  by  dic- 
tator governments,  (b)  baraMsed  to  par- 
ticular pohtical  parties.  (c>  alanted  to 
particular  partisan  or  social  movements. 
(d>  subsidised  by  private  or  govern- 
mental sources. 


In  other  words,  the  failure  to  have  s 
vital  free  press  remains  as  one  of  Eu- 
rope s  crucial  problems  although  much 
progress  has  been  made  toward  improv- 
inc  the  quality  of  European  Journalism. 

Fortunately,  we  here  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  are  blessed  with  a  Fourth 
Estate  that  Is  free,  vital,  dynamic  and 
beholden  to  no  man.  no  party,  no  group. 

In  connection  with  National  News- 
paper Week.  I  was  glad  to  read  an  edi' 
torlal  in  the  Monday.  October  3.  Janes- 
vllle  (Wis.)  Dally  Gazette.  This  edito- 
rial stressed  the  role  of  a  free  press  In 
combating  corruption,  discrimination 
and  other  vicious  conditions. 

A  rasa  paaaa  razvxirrs  msccxmoM 

I  sm  particularly  dellfrhted  that  the 
editorial  pointed  out  how  in  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere.  new.Npapers  have  led  the 
fight  against  hate  groups  organized  to 
persecute  racial,  religious  and  foreign 
lanfuage  minorities.  The  preas  U  the 
Indispensable  ally  of  American  brother- 
hood. We  cannot  have  unity  between 
all  religions — Prote«tants.  Catholics  and 
Jews — unless  newspapers  and  civic  or- 
ganizations are  corutantly  on  the  alert 
against  those  Insidious  Individuals  and 
hate  mongering  groups  which  would  set 
gentile  against  Jew,  white  man  against 
his  Ne«ro  brother,  Protestant  against 
Catholic.  North  against  South,  farm 
against  city,  which  would  divide  our 
country  and  would  promote  the  chaos 
which  the  enemies  of  America  desire. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  text 
of  this  editorial  from  the  Janesville  Ga- 
zette be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  tbe 

CONORISSIOMAL    RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto 
as  follows; 


MuatomAL  m: 


u  rsorLS'B 


razzDoas   wna 


Prsadom  goes  where  the  newspaper  goea. 

That  slogan  of  1949  National  Newspaper 
Week  spotlights  the  priceless  herltags  which 
Americans  enjoy  through  their  ri^^t  o€  a 
free  press  In  a  free  country,  for  freedom  of 
the  preee  la  a  freedom  that  belongs  to  tbe 
public  and  not  to  tbe  newspapers  alone. 

Thomaa  Jefferson   emphasized   that   point 

when  he  said. were  it  left  to  ma 

to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a  govam- 
ment  without  newspapers  or  r.ewspapara 
without  government.  I  should  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

History  haa  demonstrated  that  every  en- 
croachment on  liberty  starts  with  or  quickly 
leada  to  attacks  on  the  press.  Preedom  Is  in- 
divisible. It  cannot  apply  to  education  and 
not  to  religion.  It  cannot  apply  to  the 
spoken  word  and  not  to  the  written  vrord. 
Theee  ri«hU  guarsnteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
are  combined  and  Inseparable.  Freedom  of 
the  preaa  la  coupled  to  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  worship,  and  freedom  of  aa- 
aembly. 

Where  authority  attacks  the  free  press  and 
Is  able  to  bind  and  restrict  It.  the  people's 
loas  la  their  first  freedom.  Preedom  goes 
where,  and  when,  the  newspaper  goes,  for 
control  of  the  preas  leads  to  contrcrt  of  fraa 
spaach  and  of  assembly  and  of  religion. 

We  are  aeelng  this  control  behind  the  iron 
curtain  as  the  enemies  of  freedom  burn 
books,  throttle  the  preaa.  and  now  stifle  free 
worship.  We  see  It  in  Argentina  where  Paron 
la  azartlng  constant  praasure  to  cow  th« 
major  tndapandent  newspapers.  La  Pranaa 
and  La  If  acton  of  Buenoa  Aires  There  ta  no 
freedom  of  the  press  In  Ari^f  ntlns.  in  Spain, 
la  tha  Soviet  Union  or  her  satelUtea. 
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m  tb^w  eoontrlas,  treedom  bae  gone  where 
and  when  UM  newspaper  l^as  gone. 

Throoch  gjBneratioeu  tn  ihi»  country  the 
^ II I  "Iran  preaa  bas  shown  a  ccnscience  as 
tha  defewlcr  cC  Imman  liberty  It  has  con- 
tinued to  flgtot  attempta  to  curtail  freedom. 
It  haa  cooatantly  atrtvcn  to  extend  democ- 
racy. It  continues  to  keep  tbe  pecple  In- 
formed ao  that  tbey  may  make  decisions  in- 
teUlgentiy  and  keep  this  Nation  free. 

IS  wiM  tba  vtgUanoa  and  courage  of  the 
Amartean  preaa  that  broka  tha  Ku  Klux 
Klaa  It  years  ago.  By  aliiirtng  how  tbe 
Klan  wna  moUvatad  by  cbaapneaa,  by  aeU- 
ceeklng  gangstcn.  the  newspapers  atuched 
a  stigma  to  the  Klan  that  baa  helped  to  rid 
AuMrtean  co«»munltlee  of  Its 

Likewise.  In  WlaoonaUk.  thla 
newspapers  revealed  a  wIdMi 
group  for  what  It  was.  Oentllea.  Inc .  aeek- 
Ing  to  persecute  minorities,  was  given  a 
stlgaM  from  which  It  never  rec  vered.  HaU 
groupa  cannot  live  In  an  atmoephere  of  true 
freedom,  where  an  Informed  public  has  been 

alartad. 

Tha  concept  of  firaa4on  baa  a  twofold 
meaning  It  maaaa  «<*  only  that  tbe  news- 
papers must  ba  fraa  to  print  what  they  get 
as  news,  but  also  that  the  reader  miut  be 
fiwa  to  make  his  own  judgments. 

Matfcinal  Nawapaper  Week  U  a  good  time 
for  all  newspaper  readers  to  raaltae  tbe  ban- 
efiu  and  bleaalngs  of  a  free  preas  in  a  world 
which  needs  freedom  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. 


Uaittd  States  Partkipatioa  ia  World  Wars 
I  and  II  Was  a  Trapc  Mistake,  Sajs 
General  Filler.  Noted  British  Soldier- 
Writer 


IZTBN8ION  OF  R£MARK>> 

i  or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT1V18 
Wednesday.  October  S,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  statement  Is  often  made  that  this 
country  should  not  have  become  In- 
volved in  either  World  War  I  or  World 
War  n.  Arguments  aithout  end  could 
be  made  for  and  against  and  I  shall  not 
labor  the  point  here.  Recently,  how- 
ever, a  noted  BritL^h  soldier  and  author, 
MaJ."  Gen.  J.  P.  C.  Puller,  h&s  come  for- 
ward In  support  of  the  view  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to  have 
entered  either  war.  General  Puller's 
statement  was  contained  in  the  military 
magazine  Ordnance  for  September -Octo- 
ber 1949.  The  general  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing military  analyst.?  and  histo- 
rians of  the  present  day  and  his  article 
entitled  "Unstrategic  Bombing  and  World 
Ruin"  commands  our  attention  He 
points  out  very  clearly  that  Europe  after 
two  wars  Is  today  Impotent  either  to 
make  peace  or  wage  war. 

B4r.  Speaker,  this  great  Nation,  after 
having  contributed  untold  wealth  toward 
mlMtary  victories  In  those  wars  Is  now 
called  upon  to  spend  its  resources  to  re- 
hablhtate  those  countries  It  helped  to 
defeat  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  is  In- 
deed a  paradoxical  situation  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  am  Including  a  part  of  the 
article  by  General  Puller: 

We  Eurr^ppars  r.re  a  trvculent  congeries  of 
nations  wht  have  been  fighting  each  other 


for  upward  td  3.000  years,  and  wa  dMlkc  out- 
side interference.  In  1917  yoa  <laaerkana 
stepped  Into  the  war  to  aavc  tmm  aMte.  and 
at  ttM  tint  we  may  have  aakcd  for 
wmA  Freachaaen.  aa  Buro- 
peAns  we  dM  nek  WMrt  toba  aavad  by  a: 

wanted  waa  to  sKtle  our  qvamla  ta  our  own 
hiatorte  way.  Had  you  not  a»pped  tn.  we 
atoonld  hav«  been  forced  to  eome  to  tenms 
between  ourselves,  aa  we  have  doiM  aoarea  of 
times  before.  Without  your  aid.  and  ft  waa 
iropcaaa  would  have  ron- 
I  tba  Flr«t  World  Wbr.  probably  in  1»17. 
by  a  nayxlated  peace  which  could  not  bava 
barn  worae  than  tbe  one  eatabllabed. 

Again  tn  tha  last  war.  what  with  your 
lend-leaae.  etc..  you  goi  entangled  in  tba 
■nropaan  brawl,  aad  between  1M2  and  IMS. 
tMtcked  by  your  enomoua  Induatrlal  powar. 
you  laid  the  greater  part  at  central  Borope 
flat.  But  for  lend-leaae  the  war  could  not 
have  continued  for  long  Araln  there  would 
have  been  a  nagoCUted  peace,  which  oouM  no* 
poaatbiy  have  baea  as  bad  as  tbe  preaant  ao- 
tailat  «■•.  HMmgh  tt  la  true  that  it  would 
aimoat  cartalnly  have  been  foUowad  ilf  not 
preceded)  by  a  war  betwaea  Oarmany  and 
Russia,  nothing  eould  have  baan  mora  bana- 
flcial  to  the  world  at  large,  for  In  tt  tba  two 
dictatorial  povan  which  were  thraatentng 
tha  weatam  way  of  life  would  have  bled  eaeb 
oUmt  white.  To  Imagine  that  Hitler,  bad  he 
conquered  Russia  tn  Europe,  could  have  held 
It  for  long  u  a  joke. 

It  needed  no  hindalght  to  aaa  theae  tblnga. 
only  a  modicuas  o<  foraalgbt;  but.  aad  to  aay. 
thla  was  lacking.  Europe  is  now  Impotent 
either  to  tnake  peace  or  wage  war.  and  today 
■he  la  hanging  around  yoar  neck  like  the 
ancient  mariner's  albatroaa.  IT  you  abandon 
her  she  wUl  be  turned  Sad:  If  yoo  do  not. 
tbara  M  a  high  probability  that  tbara  will  ba 
And  DOW  oMMs  SIM  guitlon ; 

m^  you  gou^  M  iwort  agata  to 

UMtiat«0e  botnblngi  Xf  you  do.  tha  prob- 
ability Is  that  Suropa  will  and  by  baocnlng 
a  scarlet  Jungle. 

Thus  wa  rettim  to  the  opening  aaetlons  of 
tMi  artlela.  What  are  your  moral  prlnd- 
plaa;  what  U  your  poHtteal  aim?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  fight  in  accr  rdanea  with  QuaanatMrry 
rulaa  or  are  you  bent  upon  winning  another 
total  victoryf 


Tke  Military  Assistance  Program  and  &• 
Necessity  far  Aagmentiag  It 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


or  NWW  Ti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  ll  V  Kl 

Thursday.  September  2S,  1949 

Mr  HELLKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  one 
day  after  the  military  assistance  program 
had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  the 
President's  announcement  of  an  atomic 
explosion  in  the  U.  S.  E.  R.  radically  al- 
tered certain  of  the  ba^^ic  premises  on 
which  the  arms  aid  jM-ogram  was  founded. 
Indeed,  the  whole  fabric  of  International 
politico-strategic  relations  Is  affected  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
in  possession  of  what  is  presumably  an 
atomic  weapon.  Even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Soviet  atomic  bomb  is  at  a  crude 
stage  of  development  and  is  not  yet  being 
mass-produced,  nevertheless  a  factor  has 
been  created  which  has  fundamentally 
effected  the  world  balance  of  power.  This 
has  forced  a  reappraisal  of  the  strategic 
position  of  the  western  powers  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  bloc. 


An  tntcgial  part  of  this  reappraisal  Is 
a  niWHUrtfiatlon  <rf  tbe  efficacy  of  tbt 
poUtifnl  and  mfiitary  structure  at  prea- 
ent  taiDdiag  mutually  and  Jointly  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  tbe  fret 
nations  of  western  Sorope.  PditicaUy. 
tike  North  Atlantic  Treaty  probably  re|>> 
resenu  tbe  limit  to  which  tbe  United 
Stafce»  and  other  countrica— will  go  at 
tbe  pgeeutt  Bboment  in  t^  direction  of 
a  lesal  w— iHmeot  for  cooperative  de- 
fcaee.  That  is  not  neeessarily  to  say, 
however,  thai  In  tbe  light  of  the  lateel 
atomic  devtlorawnt  this  legal  conautt- 
ment  is  adequate  for  attaining  the  pur- 
poses of  joint  defense.  EflecUv*  joint 
defense,  in  this  second  pha.«-e  of  the  atom- 
ic era,  may  poesihlj  demand  a  substantive 
surrender  of  sovereignty.  This,  however. 
wtiatever  else  one  may  say  about  it.  is 
at  tbe  moment  not  polttlctllj  feasible  and 
this  question  is  excluded  tnm  tbe  pur- 
view  of  this  statement. 

But  the  military  assMaoce  program  is 
•■other  mailer.  Ben  It  Is  a  question  ci 
hard-beaded  self-interest  whether,  under 
tbe  new  atonic  dlepeneation.  it  ia  ncc«a- 
aary  to  ilmflttMB  our  coUaboratlve  de- 
fense arran8«MBls  beyond  that  contem- 
plated in  tbe  preaent  MAP  biu  which,  it 
sbottki  be  eaplMaised.  was  conceived  in 
the  pre-8oviet -atomic  p«^nod.  The  im- 
petus generated  by  the  President  s  an- 
nouncement was  enough  to  cause  within 
the  next  few  days  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  In  confenaec  with  tbe  Senate 
to  withdraw  pftMDpUj  from  the 
Vflfskm  of  the  bUl  which  it  had 

As  fteally  cleared  for  the 
gnatore  the  MAP  bill 
for  |l.»«.Mt.000  for  defense 
to  tbe  Atlanuc  Pact  «— Irlss  In  the 
period  before  June  M.  ItM.  IMQJMJW 
of  this  amount,  however.  Is  oBljr  In  tke 
form  of  authority  to  enter  mto  contracts. 
Actually,  therefore,  the  United 
can  spend  only  t560i)00  000  betva 
and  June  30.  IMO.  for  strengttanlDK  its 
alllw  against  atomic  attack.  When  the 
hffta  cost  of  the  recent  war  ts  recited— 
about  $340,000.000  000  as  calculated  by 
the  Army — it  is  patent  that  the  present 
program  Is  extremely  small  in  scope. 
In  a  word,  it  fails  to  measure  up  to  the 
new  world  strategic  situation. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  bar  estab- 
UitUDff  tbe  principle  that  an  armed  at- 
tack against  one  of  its  signatories  Is  to 
be  considered  an  armed  attack  agatost 
all.  Is— on  paper — a  leterrent  to  any  po- 
tential aggressor.  How  effective  a  de- 
terrent the  treaty  Is.  however,  depends 
upon  ttie  -teeth"  that  may  be  given  It. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Military 
As.sistance  Program  is  to  give  to  the 
western  European  nations  the  capacity 
and  the  means  to  withstand  aggression. 
The  stronger  this  capacity  is,  the  great« 
the  constraint  upon  the  expanstve  ten- 
dencies of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  im- 
aim  of  the  Military  Assistance 
1,  in  the  words  of  the  administra- 
tion, "is  to  provide  In  the  briefest  possible 
time  compact,  effectively  trained  forces- 
in-being,  equipped  with  modem  weapons. 
backed  by  at  least  a  minimum  industrial 
potential,  and  capable  of  maintalnng  In- 
ternal order  and  resisting  external  ag- 
gression." For  these  purposes  the  ad- 
ministration requested  the  sum  of  $1.- 
lS0.990  0eO  for  western  Europe.  TtiB 
was  before  the  revelaUon  of  an  atomic 
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explosion  in  th«  U.  8.  8.  R.  Yet  not  eren 
this  much  wms  granted  by  the  Congress  In 
the  bill  flnsaiy  ps«ed.  It  Is  imperative. 
that  in  the  light  of  the  new 
Ittooal  strategic  situation  the  ex- 
brmnch  work  out  an  expanded 
I  of  mdMMry  aid  sufflclent  to  meet  the 
Its  of  recent  developments. 
Increased  mlUUry  aid  to  western  Eu- 
fei  evrn  more  wviBt  because  the 
vfeol*  timetable  of  international  strategy 
hM  been  speeded  up  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  unexpected  atomic  progress. 
Russian  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb 
came  years  ahead  of  the  predictions  of 
western  scientists.  The  period  of  grace 
permitted  to  the  western  powers  to 
atnogthen  their  defenses  has  been  con- 
siderably shortened  Consequently,  ad- 
ditional American  military  help  must  be 
iMiUned  to  close  the  time  gap  in  North 
AtlnUc  defenses. 

One  very  important  reason  for  the  pas- 
Mig*  of  the  military  assistance  ivogram 
la  psychological.    I^ear  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  interna- 
tional communism  has  bacn  Impeding 
the   progress   of   economle  Neovcry   in 
western   Europe.      Economic   expansion 
and  capital  investment  can  carry  for- 
ward only  in  an  atmosphere  of  security 
By  profldint  mmaB  of 
,  ItAP  was  intended  by  ita  original 
rs  to  establish  such   an   atmos- 
Wow,  taowcrer.  the  whole  defen- 
struetnr*  of  tha  western  world,  en- 
visioned In  the  North  Atlantic  Security 
Treaty  and  the  MAP.  Is  aorerely  shaken. 
Armed  with  atomic  Imtfuments  of  ma«s 
dMtruction.  the  Soviet  Union  can.  If  she 
chooasi.  use  her  new  discoveries  in  a 
propaganda  campaiflm  that  could  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  west  European  man 
and  immoblllae  his  economic  plans  for 
the  future.    More  important,  it  might 
tiM  wmtem  European  clttxen  an 
for    subversion.     Such    a 
campalKn  has  not  yet  mate- 
because  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
pNMBt  engaged   in   a   peace  offensive. 
Bat  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  be  hav- 
ing much  suooaas.  and  it  would  not  be 
ivpri&iag  If  In  the  near  future  the  Soviet 
UllAon  Aooid  embark  upon  a  terroristic 
propaganda  war  that  would  put  Ooebbels 
to  shame.    To  lessen  the  chance  that  the 
wigl«rn  Kuropeana  will  beeome  ea^  prey 
to  irteasic  terrorism.  It  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary  that    their   sense   of   security    be 
baMared  by  increased  mlUtary  aid. 

Vor  the  military  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  it  is  now  all  the  more  Im- 
perative, since  the  U  8.  8.  R.  has  atomic 
weapons,  to  prevent  western  Burope  from 
falling  into  enemy  hands.  Up  to  the 
present  the  American  monopoly  of  the 
atomic  bomb  has  of  itself  been,  as  Win- 
ston Churchill  pointed  out.  one  of  the 
chief  deterrents  to  the  aggression  of  the 
Kremlm.  But  Insofar  as  the  Soviet 
Union  aov  hag.  and  will  mort  certainly 
increase.  Ila  capacity  to  wan  atcaale  war. 
so  much  the  less  will  the  American 
bomb  be  a  deterrent  to  Moeoow 
the  United  States  wUl  be  ■»•« 
It  to  provoke  retaliation  on  its 
•oil  and  cities  by  use  of  the  bomb 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  key  factor 
In  this  sltuaUon  la  the  relative  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Sutee 
to  deliver  the  bomb  on  each  other.    The 


United  SUtes  is  at  present  in  the  lead  in 
the  race  to  develop  long-range  bombing, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  asstime  that  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  will  not  constantly  Improve 
Its  position  in  the  field  of  long-range 
aircraft  In  a  futTire  war  romemion  of 
air  bases  In  western  Europe  by  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  may  be  the  decisive  factor 
in  determining  whether  the  latter  can 
effectively  bomb  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  should 
take  additional  steps  to  render  more 
secure  that  area,  namely,  western  Eu- 
rope, which  might  easily  become  a 
launching  ground  for  atomic  assault 
upon  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  military 
forces  of  western  Europe  again«it  the 
atomic  threat  several  improvements  are 
necessary.  First  of  all.  the  tactical  air 
power  of  the  western  European  countries 
must  be  greatly  reinforced.  Very  fast 
Jet  interceptors  In  considerable  numbers 
are  required  as  Insurance  against  break- 
through by  atomic  boml>er.s.  To  give 
advance  warning  against  the  approach 
of  enemy  raiders  an  extensive  radar  net 
mtist  be  coD.structed.  One  of  the  very 
probable  resuiu  of  the  advent  of  this 
second  period  of  the  atomic  age  will  be 
greatly  Intensified  western  European  re- 
search on  atomic  energy  in  its  military 
applications.  All  of  these  measures,  un- 
dertaken as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
Soviet  discovery,  will  obviously  incur  ex- 
penses that  were  not  planned  when  the 
present  arms  program  was  enacted.  Con- 
••Qaently.  if  the  United  States  vlahes 
to  strengthen  the  military  forces  of  the 
other  Atlantic  Pact  signatories  in  order 
to  boost  western  European  morale,  deter 
aggression,  and  reinforce  the  defenses  of 
the  United  States,  additional  appropria- 
tions for  military  help  must  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  future. 

Finally,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  expanded  in  order 
to  back  up  the  western  powers,  led  by 
the  United  States,  in  the  international 
councils  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
United  Nations.  Already  the  Soviet 
Union,  relying  on  its  Improved  poUt- 
icai  position,  has  launched  an  offensive 
in  the  United  Nations  for  a  plan  of  in- 
ternational atomic  control,  which  had 
been  rejected  overwhelmingly  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  last  year 
because  it  was  not  considered  adequate 
for  security.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  also 
currently  conducting  an  international 
drive  for  "peace  '  and  proposing  that  the 
major  powers  meet  once  more  to  reach 
lent  on  the  differences  between 
In  reality,  these  maneuvers  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
attempts  to  reach  honest  and  reasonable 
solutions,  but  are  only  invitations  to  ap- 
peasement. In  view  of  the  psychological 
advantage  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
Kremlin  because  of  its  success  in  the 
atomic  field,  there  is  greater  danger  that 
Its  overtures  may  be  considered  favor- 
ably by  some  non-Communist  nations. 
To  counteract  whatever  advantage  of 
this  type  Ifoseow  may  now  possess,  a 
counterstroke  by  the  United  States  and 
the  other  western  countries  is  necessary 
In  order  to  redrese  the  political  balance. 
An  Increase  in  military  assistance  to 
western  Burope  will  demonstrate  that 
the  wast  is  determined  to  defend  itself 


effectively  against  attack — atomic  or 
otherwise — and  will  reinforce  the  stand 
which  the  United  States  continues  to 
take  In  the  United  Nations  in  regard  to 
international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons — psy- 
chological, political  and  strategic — it  is 
necessary  to  lncrea.se  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary assLstance  at  present  authorized  for 
western  Europe  and  my  vote  shall  be 
cast  accordingly. 


John  Joseph  Delanej 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

ov  pntwrrLVAJiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1949 

On  th«  life,  character,  and  public  tervict  at 
Hon.  John  Jossrw  Oklamet,  late  m  Repre- 
•enutlTe  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  FLOOD     Mr.  Speaker— 

Glv*  ■orrov  words:  th»  grief  that  does  not 

■peak 
Wtatspera  the  o'er-fTaught  heart  and  bids  it 

break. 

I  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  expressing  my  very  great 
admiration  and  nteem  for  our  late  ?enlal 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  J.  De- 
LA.Hrr.  and  paying  a  brief  but  heartfelt 
tribute  to  the  singiilarly  distinguished 
and  splendid  service  which  he  rendered 
his  enlightened  constituency  and  the 
country  during  the  20  years,  years  which 
were  freighted  with  such  deep  con^- 
quence  to  Christian  civliizatlon.  he 
graced  this  assembly. 

Indeed  It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
e^eclally  on  the  same  committee.  %here 
I  came  to  know  him  quite  well.  Then 
being  only  a  novice  here.  Mr.  DkuufXT. 
with  a  heart  so  kindly  and  a  sympathy  so 
ootnpr«>hensive  as  to  gain  and  retain  the 
friendship  of  men  of  all  creeds  and  all 
parties,  frequently  coun.%eled  me  in  con- 
nection a-ith  important  pending  legisla- 
tion. He  unstintedly  and  unremittingly 
gave  me.  as  be  no  dcubt  gave  others,  the 
advantage  of  his  broad,  penetrating  and 
soocessful  experience  as  a  national  legis- 
lator. Poaesssed  of  a  ma&slve  common 
sense  and  aagaclous  comprehension,  they 
made  his  counsel  invaluable  whether  in 
POMtlosl  broils  or  private  embarrassment. 
His  long  experience  on  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  gave  a  deeper  insight  into  and  im- 
derstanding  of  leglslauon  than  is  gained 
by  iMmbenthip  on  some  other  commit- 
tees. Whatever  of  importance  that  at- 
tracted him  he  could  expound  with 
singular  lucidity  and  embeilukh:  and  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  become  en- 
tangled in  the  briars  of  petty  details. 

Mr.  OujuvxT  will  not  be  remeasbsred  as 
one  who  rent  this  Chamber  with  windy 
opposition  or  fervent  advocacy;  because 
he  rceerved  his  ripe  talents  mostly  for 
committee  work:  and  he  did  not  in  com- 
mittee unnecessarily  expound  his  own 
views,  but  always  sought  enlightenment 
by  his  relatively  few  and  simple  que:>uons 
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of  witnesses.  In  short,  whether  on  this 
floor  or  in  committee  he  did  not  tire  any- 
body by  prolixity,  pedantry,  the  oleagi- 
nous, or  an  air  cf  pontifical  certitude. 

This  eminent  deceased,  as  be  marched 
with  dauntless  tread  and  indefatigable 
zeal  for  the  public  weal,  was  of  the  main 
pillars  of  hope  In  a  distraught  world 
and  Is  an  element  of  comfort  when  one 
looks  back  along  the  lengthening,  fad- 
ing track  of  life.  Indeed  he  was  a  pat- 
tern to  be  encouraged  and  multiplied. 
The  only  guides  he  knew  were  disinter- 
ested patriotism  and  Inflexible  integrity. 

Our  friend  Is  gone  and  gone  when 
sorely  needed;  but  his  enviable  record, 
which  is  a  ^cxxi  model  lor  anybody,  re- 
mains as  a  priceless  legacy  for  family 
and  kinsmen  and  a  lively  inspiration  and 
hope  for  his  myriad  friends. 

The  ph]rBiQue  and  constitution  trf  our 
deceased  colleague  seemed  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  Indefinitely  every  form  of 
mental  and  physical  exertion,  but  when 
that  broke  the  end  was  relatively  swift. 
Between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the 
night  there  was  only  a  relatively  brief 
twilight.  It  was  better  so.  Prolonged 
ill  health  and  deprivation  of  all  the  ac- 
tivities upon  which  his  useful  life  was 
built  would  have  pressed  very  hard  up)on 
him. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  great  Inspiration  to 
youth  who  hope  to  get  a  better  handhold 
on  the  better  things  ol  life  to  learn  in 
the  career  of  Mr.  Delanet.  as  from  other 
figures  who  have  served  In  this  honor- 
able bocb  but  are  no  more  of  this  world, 
that  there  is  no  bar  of  class,  privilege,  or 
riches  in  our  great  country,  which  is  hu- 
manity's greatest  hope,  to  prevent  the 
full  fruition  of  outstanding  capacity. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
our  deceased  colleague  stands  in  the 
ranks  of  the  select  relatively  few  who.  la 
the  words  of  Keats — 

"Tower  la  the  van 
or  all  the  ooDgrcgated  world." 


Bar  Jostices  as  Character  Witnesses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRiS  COTTON 

or  HTW  H.AMPSHntX 

n*  THK  BOOSE  OP  REPRESeNTATIVTSS 

WedneuLay,  October  5, 1949 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Rxcoan  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  for  July 
19.  1949.  commenting  on  H.  R.  5671.  a 
bill  to  prohibit  justices  of  the  United 
States  from  testifying  as  to  the  character 
or  reputation  of  any  person  or  matters  of 
opinion,  and  Justly  commending  its  spon- 
sor, the  atole  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  KsstiMG]: 

BAS  JUBTICIS  AS  CHAEACm  WTTNESSIS 

There  will  be  widespread  endorsement  of 
the  bUl  introduced  by  Representative  Kiat- 
INO.  a  Member  of  the  House  judiciary  com- 
mittee, to  prevent  United  Btatea  Supreme 
Court  Juaticea  from  appearing  aa  character 
witnMMa  In  any  action  In  any  court  of  the 
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This  bill  waa  prompted  by  the  ^ypoaranoa 
ct  Jtwtioaa  Ptankfurter  aad  Baed  as  char- 
acter wltncaaes  In  the  recent  trial  at  Alger 
Wm  tat  perjury  in  Kew  Tcrk. 

The  United  SUtes  aufwue  Oofort  Is  bald 
in  an  esteem  that  bordsBS  ahaoet  on  revcr- 
enoe  by  tb*  American  paopla.  For  that  rca- 
•oo  tba  voluntary  tcsttmony  of  any  of  the 
mambers  of  that  trlbtmal  In  an  ordinary 
court  {jujceduie  mtat  carry  a  weight  that 
might  easily  obltterate  other  evidence  tn  the 
minds  of  many  people. 

This  fact  alone  shoold  be  sufltoient  to  re- 
strain Saprem*  Court  Justices  from  ^ipcar- 
ing  as  wttneases  In  matters  reiattng  to  pri- 
vate opinion.  But  there  is  a  further  ccn- 
&lderatlon.  Decisions  of  the  lower  cottrta  are 
continually  being  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Sxiprane  Ooxirt.  and  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  rerdlct  tn  any  trial  In  which 
Supreme  Court  Justices  hsTs  appeared  as 
witnesses  will  not  one  day  find  its  way  to  that 
tribunal.  That  may  stlU  be  true  of  the  Hiss 
case. 

The  fact  that  these  justices  have  Influenced 
the  lower  court  decision  by  taking  part  in 
either  the  proeecutlon  or  defense,  automa- 
tically rules  them  out  as  qxiallfled  to  pass  the 
sufHreme  Judgment  when  it  Is  required. 

The  Keating  bill  woifld  bar  Supreme  Court 
Justices  only  from  testifying  in  the  lower 
courts  on  the  reputaUon  or  character  of  any 
IndlTldiud.  and  would  leave  them  free  to 
testify  on  facts  that  might  Influence  the 
eourae  at  justice.  Ftom  the  standpoint  of 
Um  Supreme  Court's  prtrogatlve.  it  wotild  be 
better  If  the  restrtctloa  were  extended  to  In- 
clude all  testimony  of  the  jusUces  of  that 
tribunal  whUe  they  are  in  active  servlca. 


The  TowBsead  Plaa 


Both  plans  were  dealgne<1  to  see  that 
TimjiwM.<i  and  ktntfy  eoBuMarattoo  for  < 
win  imr****  saaptclon  and  avartea,  bwHherly 
lova  and  tdcranee  wm  btosaom  into  lull 
llowsr  and  th«  genial  sun  of  hnmaa  bapplnew 
wm  Okmijmf  the  dark  eloudi  of  distrwrt 
and  gloom  and  despair  ■*  Thee*  are  tte  words 
of  Or.  Townamd.  now  83.  o'  Long  Beach.  Caltf . 
Ifi^be  we  can  raaeh  that  gcddan  ag«  by  way  of 
strikes,  but  I  wooder. 

One  additlorud  lequiia— nt  I  would  wrtta 
Into  his  plan,  and  that  Is  that  the  penilanets 
apend  the  money  where  they  live  and  not  go 
boundJ^  down  to  Florida,  the  great  remit- 
tance State. 

Tin  Itnrosend  plan  as  cnriiodled  Is  tha 
House  bms  fnqyldes  nae  a  grsat  deal  more 
money  than  the  rettrad  coal  miners  would 
l>e  getting  tf  their  own  plan  were  in  worktag 
order  and  GoTemment's  old-age  penstoaahad 
reached  their  full  payments.  The  ty»wa- 
senders'  switch  from  the  turn-over  tax  to 
income-tax  ft"*"«'<'»g  was  made  probably  to 
attract  more  stipporters,  bat  the  miners'  plan 
is  based  on  a  turn-over  tax.  When  Secretary 
at  the  Interior  Kmg  settled  one  of  the  coal 
strikes  he  pushed  the  Indostry  Into  biting 
off  a  piece  of  the  original  Towaaend  plan. 

To  the  extent  the  Industrial  pension  |>lans 
aim  to  collect  more  than  going  rates  of  wages 
they  edge  us  into  the  1984  Townsend  plan  as 
to  method  of  coUectlons.  but  not  as  to  meth- 
od at  payment.  In  the  end  a  great  many 
people  would  be  left  always  paying  tout  never 
receiving.  Hence  the  prt>babUlty  that  when 
the  puhlle  wakes  up  it  will  want  to  bsve  the 
scheme  broadened  either  In  Tovmsend  direc- 
tions or  along  the  saner  lines  of  the  existing 
social  security. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  oHS> 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRE5ENTA  rlvBB 

Wednesday.  October  5. 1949 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i^narks  In  the 
RscoRO.  I  inchide  the  foUowlng  article 
by  John  W.  Love,  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  of  September  29.  1949: 

THS  TOWWSDfO  FUIW 

(By  John  W.  Love) 

The  way  Fve  been  trending  Utely.  X 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  came  aro^ind  to 
supporting  the  Townsend  plan  iMfofe  long. 
It  Isnt  that  I'm  getting  up  to  where  I  wUl 
soon  be  on  the  Townsend  pension,  though 
anybody  who  reads  the  newspapers  carefully 
must  feel  older  each  passing  weak. 

Its  Just  that  maybe  the  Townsend  plan  or 
a  stripped-down  model  might  be  better  than 
the  dangerous  controversy  over  more  elab- 
orate and  also  more  exclusive  pension  plans. 
No  more  people  would  be  on  the  paying  end 
under  Townsend.  but  a  lot  more  of  us  would 
have  a  chance  for  the  money.  One  big  strike 
13  going  on  and  others  are  threatened  over 
schemes  that  will  cost  us  all  something  but 
will  benefit  only  the  employees  of  the  Indus- 
tries. ^     , 

The  current  version  of  the  Townsend  plan 
differs  somewhat  from  the  original.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Dr.  PrancU  Townsend  proposed  that 
everybody  over  80  be  allowed  SfiO  a  week,  pro- 
vided he  quit  work  and  promised  to  spend  his 
pension  within  30  days.  The  money  was  to 
come  from  a  turn-over  tax  of  3  percent.  The 
present  plan,  as  written  Into  bills  in  Con- 
gress. r»'i«  for  only  about  S3S  a  week,  to  be 
financed  by  a  S-percent  tax  on  Incomes  over 
$250. 


Marshal  Tito's  Remarks 


SZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOIi  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

IN  THE  BOU8B  OP  RBPRBSKNTATIVB 

Wednesday,  October  5,1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Evening  Item.  Lynn.  Mass..  of  recent 

date: 

nro  srcAXs  vr 

Mftr****>  Tito's  courage  in  sccuslng  the  Rus- 
sians of  "rattling  their  arms"  along  the 
Yugoslav  border  has  alrsady  brought  resulU. 
The  Soviets  have  broken  off  their  friendship 
treaty  with  the  Yugoslavs.  But  a  far  more 
important  result  of  Tito's  forthright  stand 
is  that  It  may  encourage  other  Buropsaa 
countries  to  stand  up  in  their  ahoes  against 
Stalin. 

In  some  circles  there  Is  aome  wonder  as  to 
why  StaUn  seems  to  be  taking  his  quarrel 
with  Dictator  Tito  so  seriously.  After  all. 
they  are  both  Communists  and  were  allies  in 
the  war  against  the  Nazis,  So,  many  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  Stalin  is  letting 
his  personal  feelings  get  the  better  of  him. 

But  there  Is  more  to  it  than  personalities. 
Communists  never  let  their  personal  feelings 
enter  into  their  fanatical  devotion  to  com- 
munism. They  would  send  their  own  grand. 
mothers  to  SlberU  if  they  regarded  this  as 
In  line  with  their  duty  to  the  coming  world 
revolution. 

Most  of  us  remember  our  experiences  at 
school.  If  one  boy  in  the  class  turned 
unruly  and  was  permitted  to  get  away  with 
it.  then  the  discipline  of  the  whole  class  was 
ruined  and  sooner  or  later  the  teacher  would 
be  looking  for  another  Job.  There  U  some- 
thing  similar   in   the   controversy    between 


i 
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Aod  Tito.  Tot  Tito  bas  btectom  Um 
clkUd.  Sulla  ouuMt  permit  him  to 
(•i  sMf  wtCt  It  ot  •«•»  to  forglv*  him  for 
hiB  ■h«riMioni  •a4  gtv*  him  •aotbcr 
cfeaaML  11m  iCket  oo  the  rmt  of  Barop*. 
mbA  pMtiCTrtwIi  Um  troa-curtala  eountrtm. 


tb«  Kiwnlln  would  b*  ooolr<mt«d  by 
on  ftU  rtdm.  In<to«<l.  TufoaUvlA  to 
iw»  tiM  ooJy  tioubto  siMi  for  Joe  la  Jturopt. 
nmn  m  romora  of  aatl-AoTtet  ondar- 
Srmm4  movamsnts  in  Ruouuil*,  CtacbO" 
■tomfela.  Mid  W9ma  la  RuBcaiy  and  Bul(arla. 
MB  nprnttf  IMMU*.  Thl*  brav* 
took  a  firm  stead  a^alaat  tha 
to  communt—  tba  nation 
«rlpplla«  atnlua.    Aad  from  Rus- 

rapatlaaC  roteOlaa  amooc  tba  Oarmaa  Wm^ 
vko  arc  aald  to  bav*  aaat  vorda  at  aym- 
paUiy  to  Martha!  Tito.  Bvao  trom  China 
tbar*  eooMa  rtporta  thai  rwolts  ara  alraady 
■UiTtUig  In  tha  n«wlj  won  Sad  Oitnaaa  tar- 
rttorlaa.  although  thaaa  ra|)orta  may  In  part 
ha  ptupapiaila  froaa  tha  Ifatlooailau. 
la  othar  vorda.  StaUn  arema  to  ba  allpplng 
la  aaatrm  and  eantral  Boropa.  To 
vlth  Tito  woald  only  awka  aiat- 
What  Joa  no  doubt  votdd  Ufeo 
ba  lo  gat  rid  of  Tito  without  pdag  to 
A  mal  war  ml<ht  aaaliy  apraad  Into  a 


Ut^i 


WWt  We  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  ROBERT  F.  RICH 


or  rwirmwm.'WAtiiA 
OP 


Di  THB 

WHhuidmw.  October  5.  iMf 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoao.  I 
include  tbe  following  edltortal  from  the 
Aitoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  of  October  3. 
1949: 

unr  s  Kwow  wkat  wa  r*T 

Pcrhapa.  If  Amarteana  knaw  )aak  asactly 
In  tasm  ttoy  vara  paying,  they 
aboM  theaa  •pend- 
ing prognuna  which  the  Federal  Oort 
daala  out  in  such  mulUtudaa  yaar  after 

A  compr«h«njtT«  akiady  of  t Motion  would 
ba  an  enlightening  aubjaet  for  all 
Parbapa  If  we  knew  Juit  exactly  how 
OoTwnmant  la  coating  ua,  wa  ahould  keep  a 
cloaer  check  on  tt.  and  listen  with  a  little 
toon  aarloua  attention  to  PMlaral  plana  to 
"glv***  u>  froa  medldae,  and  other  'rrce" 
Oofvnmant  aerrlera. 

If  we  were  to  cheek  up  on  the  taxes  wa  pay. 
we  ahottld  And  we  get  nothing  free  from  the 


In  mt.  oad  of  all  taxee  paid  by  the  a^ 
AmarteoB  Isr  achoola.  ■iiitBlpal  govamoMnt. 
oouaty  aad  State  Ooiinaonla.  aad  the  Fed- 
eral eatebUshoaant.  the  Utter  took  34  per- 
eaat.  Now.  tha  fMeral  OoTcrnment  takes  a 
total  at  74  percent  ol  all  taxes  paid  by  Amerl- 


pay  nearly  30  percent  of 

U  tha  Ooeammanfs  "take"  waa  noi  so 
huge,  tha  Stetas  would  ba  able  to  levy  atore 
ler  pubUa  adocailoo.  and  other  eaeeaUala. 

oaly 


*9 

not  have  the 


Any 

(It  would 

could  be  oMained  far  cheaper 


tak- 


ing lU  "cut"  out  or  tha  tax  dollar  aUoeated 
for  edQeattonal  neada. 

TlM  irmgisteiiioii  who  oflSts  a  bin  raqulr- 
lag  by  law  that  avary  artlda  baoiing  any  kind 
ot  hlddoa  Mdaral  taxes  moot  be  ttamped 
with  ttamited  tax  lei4M  would  be  doing  the 
people  of  this  eooatry  a  very  great  favor. 

The  Fbderal  stamp  should  state  the  eoet 
of  the  Pederal  taxes  computed  on  that  single 
Item,  whatever  it  may  be.  or  upon  the  eom- 
ponoatt  tt  the  article.  If  each  Is  taxed  sep- 
arately. 

vould  be  reraalad  to  the 
who  muat  act  as  Oor- 
ernment  tax  collectors  would  get  a  break  at 
last,  far  they  cotild  show  to  the  public  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  cost  of  merchandlss 
thsse  days  Is  dlrscUj  due  to  high  tsjirs. 

Tha  Mdval  Ooeanrnteat  takes  hundreds 
at  millions  ot  dollars  a  year  out  of  sach  State. 
Katarally.  tha  mere  It  takes  out  of  the  State, 
the  fewer  scnrlcee  the  State  win  be  able 
to  give,  and  so  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
called  upon  to  aid  this  State  or  that,  slowly 
but  steadily  Increases  Its  centralised  powers, 
and  takee  mere  powers  and  more  services  and 
reeponslbllltles  away  from  the  States. 

Thai  doss  paternal istle  gofvcmment  grow. 

Our  Oovemment  is  fostering  a  spirit  with- 
in ua  that  Is  destroying  the  courage  and 
the  Independence  and  the  drive  that  made 
America  great,  and  made  Americans  re- 
spected as  doers  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  given  us  a  security  eoroptet,  Bgh 
taxes  are  making  bastaaHBMa  afraid  to  itik 
the  ventorce  they  used  to  undertake,  and 
which  were  responsIMe  for  tha  powth  of  tbe 
vast  American  Industrial  estaMAatent. 

Tbe  men  who  built  our  great  radroada  and 
our  mammoth  factorlea  were  not  men  who 
carefully  calculated  security  risks.  They 
took  chances  to  build  America. 

High  taxes  do  not  permit  most  Amsrleans 
thsss  days  to  lay  away  anyUiIng  for  the 
future.  We  are  being  forced  by  high  taxea 
Into  the  position  of  taking  up  Government 
pension  plans,  or  doing  without  any  hope  of 
stipport  In  the  sunset  of  life.  ■>-en  men 
who  earn  adequate  laoomee  to  uote  care  of 
their  future  And  that,  when  tbe  Oovemment 
slice  Is  removed,  they  cannot  afford  tue  kind 
of  protectioa  they  want. 

Ill  us,  we  are  breeding  fear  in  America 
*  *  •  fear  of  the  ttttun.  and  the  Gov- 
smmant  la  fsadtng  this  fear  by  forcing  It. 
and  forcing  the  people  to  come  to  tt  for  help. 

If  Americans  vrere  to  look  eloaely  at  tax 
eoata.  they  a-ould  regard  with  borror  every 
pro-am  offered  them  by  polltleUaa.  In  tlas 
White  Houee  aad  out.  who  want  to  buy  votes 
with  promlsaa  •  •  •  promises  which  can 
be  met  only  by  taxing  the  life  out  of  America. 


Siie<I  Pay  RoUt,  Uabalaaee^ 
Bmdtttt,  aad  Soate  Disscnrkta  !•  tka 
People  Uadcr  Rapacious  RcfvbCcas 
Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

IK  TRX  RO08S  OP  HXPKHBrrATTVSB 


Wedneadmv.  October  S.  IMJ 

Mr.  O'SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  appear  frga  ills  aumcroua  state- 
ments of  certain  RaptiMlcan  Congrcaa- 
men.  and  some  Democratic  Congreas- 
afn.  tsob  tf  OBS  wss  iisp-hsppy  credtt- 
loui.  ttMrt  thsrs  never  luid  been  a  ttme 
In  the  history  of  the  Republic  before  the 
year  1932.  which  ushered  In  the  Ntw 
Deal,  when  large  Oovemment  pay  roDi 


and  unbalanced  budget*  were  dlstresa- 
ingYy  factual  matters  and  nothing  con- 
jttmcttye  was  done  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion— except  talk,  talk,  talk. 

True  historians  of  the  not  too  diataal 
psst.  howerer.  proclaim  otherwise,  snd 
truthfiilly  %o,  one  of  whom  \s  my  old 
friend  and  I>mocratlc  coworker  C.  L. 
Wert  of  Omaha.  Nebr.  For  many  years 
this  great  Nebraskan  was  a  top-flight 
newspaper  man  and  directed  his  sirien- 
did  efforts  toward  developing  and  sta- 
bilising financially  the  then  splendid 
Democratic  newspaper,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  which  was  under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  greatest  Demo- 
cratic Senators  ever  furnished  to  Con- 
gress by  the  electorate  of  Nebraska — I 
refer  to  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock.  Since  the 
death  of  Senator  Hitchcock,  this  news- 
paper, which  was  foxmded  and  built  upon 
a  solid  Democratic  foundation,  has 
rushed  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Mammon,  Mke 
a  bull  loping  to  earthly  enjoyment,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  most  senselessly 
vicious  apostates  In  the  Nation,  to  the 
workings  and  the  Ideals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

In  quoting  from  the  Omaha  World - 
Herald  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  C.  L.  West 
desires  the  reader  to  be  mindful  ever  of 
the  fact  that  the  langxiage  which  he  re- 
fers to  was  expressed  by  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  l)efore  and  not  after  It 
had  l)een  ruined — before  It  lost  Its  pollt- 
IcaJ  faith — and  began  gathering  finan- 
cial provender  from  the  greenback  pas- 
tures of  extreme  right  winged  bad.  Mg 
business  Republicanism,  which  now  has 
a  semlgarrotte  upon  the  once  great  Re- 
publican Party  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  West  in  the  Farmer-Labor  Press 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  edited  by  clear 
thinking  and  hard  hitting  George  Wood- 
ward, Sr.,  had  this  to  say  about  past  big 
Oovemment  pay  rolls  and  woefully  un- 
balanced budgets,  and  certain  dlseenr- 
ices  which  the  Republican  Party.  In  the 
past  have  been  guilty  of  as  far  as  some 
people  of  the  Republic  are  concerned: 

WHAT  TO  DO  SaOCT  THX  COVBaNMXMT  PAY  aOtX 

In  the  yaar  1925.  that  la  4  years  after  Hard- 
ing's Inauguration  as  Presldant  and  a  few 
days  before  Coolldgc  waa  inaugurated  as  the 
elected  PrtaMent,  both  being  Bepubllcana, 
tbe  World  -  Herald' ste ted.  "Do  you  know  (or 
whtkt  single  Item  Uncle  Sam  spends  the  big- 
gest chunk  (tf  the  taxpayeta'  saoney?  Ho. 
you  are  wrong  It  lent  to  pay  for  the  war. 
It  Is  to  meet  the  pay  roll  to  defray  the  coste 
of  PMlstal  oMclals  and  employeea.  The 
hearleet  atngle  Item  of  our  expenditures'  said 
Pre«ldent  Cooltdge  recently,  speaking  to  the 
department  and  biireau  ehiata  at  Waahlng- 
toQ.  'la  the  Oovernment  pay  roll.'  " 

Further  on  the  editorial  said: 

"Before  the  World  War  broke  out  our  own 
eoMntry  waa  smaaed  aad  distressed  over 
Bupopaan  milltarlam.  Surope  itaelf  com- 
plained that  every  peasant,  every  laborer, 
hod  to  carry  a  soldier  on  hla  back.  Yet  the 
United  Stetea  Government  last  year.  1924. 
met  a  pay  roll  greater  than  the  cckmbined 
aost  of  all  the  armies  and  nartes  of  Great 
ftltaln,  Oermany.  Prance.  Italy.  Russia,  and 
Austria-Hungary,  for  their  fiscal  year  1912- 
13:  aad  thia  takte  no  account  of  the  pay 
roila  at  our  Stetaa.  dtlaa.  and  other  smaller 
snHs  of  govsrnmaat  which  are  constantly 
tBoraaing  both  In  number  of  employees  and 
in  the  SUM  of  their  aalariea."  Again  (^uute. 
"The  mliitarlam  at  the  worst  army-ridden 
natlona  of  Boropa  at  tha  very  height  of  the 
stU.  was  Inconsequential  by  ccmpsrlscn  with 
tlte  American  public  pay  roll  cf  today,  1936.** 
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How.  renaember.  this  waa  ^Uuaij  5.  1925. 
a  RspuMlcaa 

ajorlty  of  both  bismbss  oC < 
Ilisiwililian  This  swoOcn  pay  nO  ( 
through  Boover's  administration 
ed  March  4.  1933.  and  without  a  balanced 
budget  In  the  last  few  years  of  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration carrying  with  tt  a  deficit  at 
several  biUion  doOars.  Tbe  Republican 
Party  had  full  power  with  its  three  Presi- 
dents and  both  branches  at  Congress  trom 
March  4.  1381.  to  March  4.  1933.  and  I  woiider 
IX  the  Republican  Party  has  the  gall  to  refer 
to  theee  12  years  with  pride  or  to  refer  to 
the  E!gr:tleth  Congress  which  they  con- 
trolled from  January  1S47  to  January  lSti>. 
and  I  wonder  if  they  do  not  hang  their  heads 
In  shame  when  they  make  ths  datm  that 
they  are  the  friend  of  the  laboring  nian  since 
they  passed  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law  for  the 
purpoee  of  destroying  the  dignity  of  the  tm- 
loni  and  in  the  Kghty-first.  or  present  Ccn- 
gresa.  they  have  tied  up  with  the  southern 
Democrats  to  save  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and 
voted  with  the  aoathem  Democrats  to  dis- 
franchise the  coiored  race  oi  the  South  which 
ought  to  make  the  chlldrea  at  the  <^d  Union 
aoldlers  aar.amed  of  the  Republican  Party. 
and  prove  to  the  colored  race  of  tha  Worth 
that  the  Republcans  are  not  their  friend  for 
they  sacrificed  the  llb«ay  of  the  colored  man 
In  order  to  aave  the  dave-labor  law.  I  won- 
der If  the  GOP  voters  reallae  that  their  best 
minds  are  lio  longar  to  be  trusted. 

I  alao  feal  ttiat  tbe  fault-findmg  Repub- 
licans who  growl  azul  grumble  about  Tru- 
man's extravagance  and  an  unbalanced  bud- 
get shou'.d  read  up  on  Coolldge's  and  Hoov- 
er °s  expenstve  administrations  and  their  un- 
balanced budgets. 

It  Is  In  very  poor  taste  for  the  past  kettle 
to  call  the  present  poc  black. 

C.  L.  Wkst. 


Tht  Farm  Meetia{  at  Skmi  Gty,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  irw* 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  5, 1949 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorlni  by  Don  L.  Berry  of  the 
Indiancio  Record-Herald,  of  Indianolo, 
Iowa,  gives  a  composite  report  of  the  re- 
cent Republican  farm  meeting  at  Sioux 
City.  Iowa. 

Mr.  Berry  Is  one  of  Iowa's  outstanding 
editors.  For  many,  many  years  he  has 
been  a  keen  student  of  the  farm  problem. 
He  has  sm  uncanny  ability  in  sensing  the 
real  problems  of  and  dangers  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  following  Is  an  example  of  his 
ability  to  accurately  appraise  the  farm 
situation: 

THX     RXPUBUCAM     P.UUS     MXTTUfG     AT     SlOtnC 

^    Cttt 

(By  Don  L.  Berry) 

It  was  a  rather  pleasant  fall  lark  to  take 
the  missus  and  go  to  the  RepubUcan  farm 
meeting  at  Sioux  City. 

Right  off  the  bat  I  may  as  weU  answer  the 
queeiion  which  nearly  everyone  asks — right 
off  the  bat.  It  wlU  be  only  my  humble 
opinion. 

Waa  the  meeting  worth  while?  Did  It  do 
any  good? 

My  answer  to  both  la  -Tea."  I  believe  it 
started  something  If  the  party  leaders  will 
follow  throt^.  It  will  do  no  good  If  they 
drop  It  right  here,  because  they  did  not  hear 
from  euough  farmers  to  say  flnaUy  that  they 


know  srhat  farm  feeling  la.  Msottaci  of  a 
aiaUlar  nature  ahould  be  held  la  BMre  lim- 
ited areaa  and  with  lees  lomaU^  aad  fan- 
fare. 

When  we  arrived  In  Skwz  City  Thursday 
afternoon,  September  22,  and  circulated 
around  that  af  teraooo  and  dtwlag  the  eve- 
ning. I  waa  afraid  tt  waa  soing  to  be  aothtng 
Bkcre  than  a  parade  at  BapybUean  bigwigs, 
shaking  hands  with  sach  otlisr,  msktng  a 
few  qpeachss,  and  going  away  tdllag  what 
farm  opinion  waa  and  believing  they  knew. 

And  I  think  It  would  have  been  that  way. 
or  worse,  had  not  Senator  BKKxax^ooraa  and 
sooao  others  piped  down  on  the  oommlttee 
having  the  hearing  in  charge.  Soae  at  them 
wanted  to  have  as  keynote  speakar  Oare 
Boothe  Luce. 

Hxaczinoom  told  them  she  waa  a  bril- 
liant woman  and  estimable,  but  what  did  ahe 
know  about  farm  opinion  and  what  in  the 
mischief  would  an  Iowa.  Dakota,  or  Nebraaka 
farmer  cue  for  what  ahe  thought  about  the 
faraa  problem? 

So  the  giamoroua  keymoter  waa  dropped 
and  CoDgraaaman  Oliv»ob»  R.  Bora,  of  Kan- 
aaa.  was  brought  In  aa  keynot«r.  He  aaade  a 
good  speech,  one  th&t  farmera  can  under- 
stand. His  record  throughout  the  past  20 
years  in  Congress  has  proven  that  he  puts  the 
farm  problenx  ahead  of  all  others  In  hie  own 
thinking.  Parmers  recognise  him  so  a  gen- 
uine friend. 

The  other  set  speakers  possibly  dldnt  do 
any  harm,  but  they  did  no  good  In  getttog  a 
cross  section  of  farm  opinion. 

rASMZaS'  HXABIMG  STKALS  TRX  SHOW 

Prlday  evening  there  were  two  meetings. 
One  was  where  farmers  told  what  they 
thought.  At  the  other  there  waa  a  speaklcg 
program,  addreeaed  by  a  ntmxber  at  speakers 
of  national  reputation.  Both  inoiitliigB  were 
originally  scheduled  for  the  Mwtln  hotel, 
the  farm  hearing  to  be  in  the  amallcr  room. 
So  many  people  Indicated  their  preference  for 
the  farm  hearing  that  Chairman  Beck,  na- 
tional committeeman  from  South  Dakota, 
said  the  farmers  would  be  heard  In  the  Shrine 
auditorium.  I  split  my  evening  between  the 
two  meetings.  There  were  mere  people  »t 
the  farm  hearing  than  at  the  set  speeches. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  the  difference  In 
the  character  of  the  crowds  too.  The  farm 
hearing  was  mostly  made  up  of  farmers  and 
thoae  directly  Interested  In  the  farm.  At  the 
other  meeting  you  saw  the  professional  pcAl- 
tldans  and  the  people  from  Skmx  City.  I 
think  all  the  folks  who  are  still  voting  for 
William  McKlnley  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  who  were  nrogreaslvss  60  years  ago, 
and  who  have  not  learned  anything  since 
their  fathers  died — they  wm  all  at  the 
speeches.  I  am  not  playing  down  the 
speeches.  They  were  good  speeches.  But 
they  didnt  develop  a  farm  policy  based  on 
what  farmers  think — and  that  was  what  the 
whole  affair  was  about.  

To  the  credit  of  the  members  of  congress 
from  Iowa  and  other  States,  be  it  said  that 
most  of  them  were  at  the  farm  hearing, 
learning  aomething  they  can  use  In  their 
business.  When  I  had  been  in  both  meet- 
ings that  evening,  and  noted  that  real  farm- 
ers were  out  to  the  hearing  in  greater  num- 
bers tM"  the  pollUcians  at  the  speeches, 
then  I  felt  the  project  wss  worth  while  and 
we  were  getting  somewhere  In  spite  of  ths 
spellbinders. 

BOPX'S  SPKICa 

Hops  attacked  the  so-called 


Brannan  plan.  He  charged  it  with  being 
the  plan  of  the  CIO,  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, and  the  big  labor  leaders,  which  the 
Truman  Administration  la  trying  to  cram 
down  the  farmers'  throaU.  He  was  very 
blunt  about  It  and  pulled  no  punches.  Un- 
questionably his  speech  has  antagonized 
some  labor  leaders. 

I  have  heard  some  criticism  of  him  for 
the  bluntness  of  his  attack  on  labor.  There 
Is  possibly  some  Justification  for  the  criti- 


cism. Kn  Coa^wsassa  ■ooa  waatsd  to  )ar 
poopla  lalo  thinking  aad  there  waa  juat  oaa 
way  to  do  It;  and  that  was  to  say  ■~-'**»^«'^ 

whic:i  would  Jolt  them  loosa. 

If  he  Is  subject  to  crMelsm.  I  thtatk  H 
would  be  that  he  did  not  make  the  whole 
train  at  hia  thinking  clssr.  I  happen  to! 
that  nongrwasMin  Boob  is  not 
to  labor:  but  hs  doss  not  want  labor  to  run 
the  farmer's  biwtnsss 

Let's  go  back  In  recent  history.  Thirty 
yean  ago.  after  the  Plrst  World  War,  the 
bankera  had  a  terrific  case  on  Thfmwleas. 
Bankor  waa  a  word  to  conjtoe  with.  A 
good  many  small-bustnsss  and  professional 
men  hardly  thought  they  wwe  respectable 
unless  they  held  a  block  at  bank  stock,  and 
If  one  could  Just  get  on  the  board  cf  direc- 
tors of  a  bank.  It  waa  about  the  equivalant 
at  a  doctor's  degree. 

CONSULT  TOUa  r*T*TTFa 

Por  some  years  hanking  was  very  profitable. 
Bankers  got  the  notion  their  brains  made  tt 
that  way.  They  strutted.  The  bankers' 
"horn  wss  exalted  like  the  bom  of  an  uni- 
corn.** as  the  Scriptures  say.  There  was  noth- 
ing bad  about  them.  They  were  merely  hu- 
man and.  becauae  of  their  profits,  they  got 
delualons  of   grandeur. 

All  of  ua,  who  were  of  mature  age  In  thoae 
days  remember  the  slogan  that  was  posted 
in  the  street  cars,  painted  on  the  blllboarda. 
played  up  In  the  new^wpers  and  magartnee 
in  bank  advertising:  "Consult  yotxr  banker." 


FAHmtS  WXNT  sown  WTTU 

A  lot  of  IB  did:  snd — wow.    We  : 
we  had  bettu'  have  consulted  tha 
man    or    the   piccolo     player — or    even   aa 
impecunious  editor. 

Oh.  sure,  there  were  good  bankers:  bvtt 
they  were  in  the  minority.  They  were  back 
numbers.  All  they  thought  about  was  their 
deposttors.  An  up-to-date  banker  had  to 
make  loans.  Lots  of  them.  He  bad  to  take 
care  of  his  customers.    Tou  bet. 

Well,  the  bankers,  the  up-to-date  bank- 
ers, all  went  down  in  a  heap  with  their  cus- 
tomers. Millions  of  farmers  had  consulted 
their  bankers  and  found  themselves  right 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 

The  bankers  were  not  crooks.  They 
meant  well.  Most  at  them  went  broke  along 
with  their  customsrs.  They  just  were  not 
tha  smart  guys  they  thought  they  were. 
llMy  thought  3  and  2  could  be  made  soscm- 
thing  bigger  than  4,  and  they  couldnt  gat 
away  with  it. 

The  sorry  part  of  It  was  they  fooled  the 
farmers  into  taking  their  advice.  And  they 
dragged  a  lot  of  good  bankers  down  along 
with  the  mess. 

■rt7sT  rAxMxis  oo  DOWN  wrm  lasos,  toot 

Now,  I  think  all  Mr.  Hops  had  In  mind 
to  keep  farmers  from  getting  into  that  " 
of  a  fix  again,  from  going  down  with  soma 
other  fellow's  boat. 

Labor  leaders  have  been  very  prosperovis 
of  late.  They  appear  to  be  reveling  In  the 
same  delusions  of  grandeur  and  power  that 
dazzled  the  (jankers  30  years  ago.  And  In 
the  Brannan  plan  they  have  something  by 
which  they  can  drag  the  farmers  down  with 
them. 

Oh,  no;  they  are  not  crooks.  They  prob- 
ably think  they  will  make  the  farmers  and 
working  people  all  happy. 

If  the  farmers  will  Just  follow  them,  3 
aiAd  a  can  be  5  or  6  or  maybe  9  or  10.  If  the 
Govo'nment  will  pay  everybody's  grocery  bill, 
goUy  Moses,  won't  we  have  a  big  time. 

Now,  If  I  read  Mr.  Hoex'a  mind  aright,  he 
does  not  want  to  see  the  farmer  go  off  the 
deep  end  with  labor  In  the  IdSO's  as  he  went 
down  with  the  banker  after  the  other  war. 
It  won't  do  labor  any  good — and  it  cer- 
tainly won't  do  the  farmer  any  good.  If 
the  labor  leaders  are  bound  and  determined 
to  walk  on  the  water,  let  them  try  it  alone. 


A6(M0 
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MAT 


«r*  aoQiMl  labor  I 
bankvr*.    THej  win  cvaBttMny  vta  out* 
M  Um  good  tMtnkfn  arc  ttUl   m 
They  vOl  ultttMMy  b*  e»U«d  oa  to 
M«  tb*  Mdvafi  cT  tta«  tabor  orpnl 
j«M  M  tlM  bMtw  baalMr*  iwtvM  and  hMl 

of  tabor,  tf  my  hunbta 
to  worth  anjthlnf  !•  «p»«dtiic  (V>vn 
to  ft  crack-up.  j\Mt  m  Dm  b«nkm 
dM  after  tlM  oUmt  war  It  may  pomi  mob 
or  n  Bwy  bt  4May«d  ■  wbU*.  drpriMllTif  oa 
hlfliway  ooOMi  to  < 
br  lootf  tDou^ 
BwmartM  aJBaafst  farmpn  that 
tfeay  wont  pamlt  thcaaaalWM  to  be  ctun^pcd 
over  ttM  bank  wlib  tabor  aa  tbey 
ituaipad  wltb  tba  banken. 
Mr.  Bora  may  hav* 

>or  tabor  bwtf  1 
««a  fa 


Frtday  afurnooo  was  aoatty  glTen  to  b«ar- 
bm  ipaakcn  from  tba  four  big  fann  orcanl- 
—tfcWMu  rarmars'  UnJon.  th«  Orang*.  ^nn 
MVMU.  and  National  Council  of  Farm  Co- 
oparativca.  Nona  of  ibem  favored  th«  Bran- 
nan  plan  euapc  tba  uakm  man— «nd  he 
dMnt  act  ae  If  be  would  be  heartbroken  If 
R  fbOad  of  a  trtal 

Tbe  grange  man.  Berachcl  D.  Newton, 
chairman  of  tbe  cxacuUve  committee  of  the 
National  Omg*.  mmaa  to  me  to  make  Um 
boat  praMiiiallua  al  Ma  caaa.  Be  waa  ep- 
paaatf  to  any  farm  piaa  tbat  calta  for  any 

iMMladL  aHi*  ba  cut  ofl  any  Ua»  and  the 

gUMiiaii  tnad  to  argue  with  hba  tbat  Coa- 
vraaa  would  not  go  back  on  iba  faraaar.  Ba 
abaa  baak  a  doalng  clincher:  "flkrtaan  per- 
cent of  tbe  voana  can't  oontrol  approprta- 


ranxLT-TTPc  raaat 

A  yoong  dairyman  from  Wtaconatn  aald  tf 
parity  waa  guaranteed  for  milk,  oa  a  per. 
mancnt  baala.  the  MtaaUalppt  Rlrer  could  no« 
aarry  away  tbe  milk  Wlaeonsln  would  pro- 
due*.  Re  Btgwad  tbat  the  support  price  muat 
ba  flealMe  or  ptaduitloa  wovM  nm  away 
itaalf.  uulaaa  vicM  '■'fttwrte  wwa  en- 
oa  ererytblnf:  and  ba  dM  sat  want  to 
aaa  tbat. 

He  (prune  aiMHbar  aifttment  for  rapport 

below  pantr.  Ba  aald  blgb  aupport  prtcaa 
ptay  rtglM  toto  tba  baada  of  Mf  iaf  w^  oar> 
poratloaa  and  bonaoaa  farow.  ba«o«M  «ltb 
•upport  tl-«y  can  afford  to  pay  blgh 
to  blrel  help.  An  oecadonal  low  price 
crtmpe  the  btg  fellow*  with  their  bt|rh  waf«s 
to  pay,  but  tbe  family  type  fanner  can 
waalbar  tt.  Ba  doaa  aMal  of  hie  own  work, 
can  live  through  a  year  or  ti»o  of  low 
alaply  aot  boy  a  now  car  or 
Mf  ba  ao«  aeea  a  new  auit  of  dothaa  that 


r'fe  arsraaT  amoot  TSAcma 
BaardBtoy  made  a  good  addrcaa. 
and  had  tbe  vood  Jodgmrnt  to  make  tt  abort. 
Mr*.  Baardaicy  and  Senator  and  Mr*.  Loyd 
Van  Patten  were  with  bin  in  Sicux  City, 
mday  aftamooo  the  goTcmar  went  to  Bath- 
arland  to  pay  the  ottctal  laapecta  of  tbe  8taw 
of  Iowa  at  tba  funeral  of  ttaa  laat  Iowa  vet> 
araa  of  tbe  Clrll  War. 

OonfreaHBaa  Bor>  waa  bom  In  Btrmtng- 
hara.  Iowa,  the  town  tn  Van  Buren  County 
wbere  Oorrmor  Baardalij  grew  up  and 
worked  hta  way  throvfb  Mgb  aebool  tn  a  dn^ 
atore  Mr  Ror*  moved  wtth  Mi  family  to 
KAnaaa  at  an  early  ago.  Ba  paaMather  waa 
Ooramor  Beardaieyt  toaday  acbeol  taaeber, 
a  matter  of  mutual  intaroet  to  the  two  dla- 
tlngutabed  omb  wbaa  tbey  nm  tn  Btoua  city. 


OCT  an  I  n  I  awa 
mtor  waa  abrtsad  around  the  hoteU 
tbat  tba  iDwa  Mamtfacturera*  Aaoelatloo  and 
National  Committeeman  Barrlaon  Spangter 
arc  trying  to  force  tte  raatgnatlon  of  Wbttney 
OllUlland  of  Otaawoad  aa  Iowa  State 
RrpuMlran  chairman.  I  dont  beMrre  they 
will  get  away  with  tt  while  William  8. 
Baaidiliy  ta  looltbig. 

Tbe  Iowa  MantiracttnYni'  Aseoelatlon  la  tbe 
antlthaata  of  the  CIO  and  Iowa  l^Nleratloa 
of  Labor  In  Iowa.  Both  groupa  are  of  tlte 
utmoet  Importance  to  tbe  8Ute.  Both  are 
estnied  to  every  cr:>nslderatlon  It  la  poaalble 
to  give  them.  But  in  my  humble  opinion  tt 
!t  not  in  the  tntetoal  of  Mw  P*op>«  »'  the 
State  aa  a  wliotc  tbat  oltbar  of  them  dominate 
tha  Slate  through  either  political  party. 

There  to  nothing  In  Ooeemor  fbaiditoy'i 
record  to  Indicate  that  either  of  them  haa 
anything  to  fear  from  him.  There  to  nothing 
to  Indicate  that  eKber  of  them  will  run 
away  with  btaa.  Netther  of  them  can  claim 
credit  for  hla  election  All  ciaeees  in  Iowa 
rallied  to  Baarttoley'a  ripport  He  U  aa  com- 
pletely Independent  of  obllf  atkm  to  any  claaa 
cr  clique  aa  any  rovernor  the  Btate  hae  had 
in  half  a  centtiry.  pertiapa  la  tta  wliola 
htetory. 

«o  aaAjTMAjt  atrrroer  m  irraaaaKa 
Tbe  preaMant  of  the  Farmaca'  Dntoa  of  Ne- 
braaka  spoke  briefly  Saturday  morning.  Ue 
aald  ba  foaMI  UUIe  erldeture  of  support  of 
the  Brannaa  plan  in  bU  arganlxaUou.  Be 
waa  bbaadf  oppeaad  to  it.  and  be  bcl;e*cd 
the  fannera  of  Nebraska  generally  feel  the 
aaoie  way.  His  atatement  drew  the  moat  ap- 
ptauae  I  heard. 


WHAT  r^a 


WAirra 


the  czpreealona  of  opinion  I  heard 
troaa  farmara,  I  would  say  that  the  average 
farmer  there  repreeented  wanu  furward 
pricing,  that  la.  a  support  price  annouuced 
before  the  crop  Is  planted.  He  balierea  that 
for  tha  tmmadlate  future  aoaoa  acreage  coa- 
trota  muat  be  endured,  but  he  wants  to  gai 
rid  of  them  as  soon  aa  poaalble.  He  doea 
Bot  want  subaldlee  handed  to  him  from  the 
United  Btataa  Traaaury  except  to  stabiiiae 
(M-kjea  on  atiddan  and  unpredictable  drope. 
Ha  waau  a  atabUlaed  price,  rather  than  a 
support  price.  He  balieroa  the  prloa  floor 
■bwiid  ba  Aealblo  in  order  to  enootirafe  or 
dlacourage  productloa  aooordlng  to  the  need 
for  the  various  cropa.  He  wanta  a  program 
that  will  enoouratie  aoU  coneervatlon.  It 
must  be  fair  to  cooatuners  aa  wail  aa  to  pro- 
duoerm.  else  It  wUl  aaaa  coUapee.  He  wanu 
a  program  thai  will  enaoorase  and  prcear^e 
the  laaOly  type  of  farmbaf  aa  a  bulwark  to 
free   acd   Independent  private  enterprise. 


One  thing  was  lacking  In  this  bearing  I 
did  not  hear  a  tingle  farmer  who  said  he 
was  a  tenant.  No  farm  program  can  be 
sound  which  doea  not  ptay  fair  with  the  bet- 
ter claaa  of  tananta.  Tenancy  may  bare 
some  enis:  but  it  has  always  been  the 
American  way  of  coming  up  to  ownerahip 
for  many  farmers.  What  is  a  good  program 
for  farznera  In  general  will  probably  be  a 
good  program  for  tenants.  I>ut  the  hearlnga 
would  have  been  better  balanced  tf  the  voice 
of  the  tenant  had  been  heard.  This  lack 
can  and  should  be  corrected  In  dutrlct 
baartavL 

aroaACB  aiwa 

Senator  Azxrw,  of  Vermont,  principal  au- 
thor of  the  preaent  farm  profcram.  waa  at  the 
baartnf  and  took  an  active  part  in  queatlop- 
ing  farmera.  Tb  oaa  faraaar  who  spoke  of 
the  Ughtleth  OoagrMa  atopplac  tba  eraettoa 
of  bins  for  storage.  Senator  AixBr,  la  a  eery 
kindly  way  but  flrmlr.  e»ptabiad  tbat  aoth- 
tng  in  the  law  pawed  by  tba  Mgbtlstli  Ooa- 
graaa  prevented  tha  Oommndtty  Credit  Cor- 
poration  providing  all  tba  grain  atoraga  tt 
might  baea  tbougbt  aaoaaaary.  Itanataa  it 
Old  not  «o   n.  tba 


tt  to  do  ao.     That  to 
to  tbat 
tha    M«. 
by  tha  Blghtlelh  Caogreaa  and  ibat 
Btbty-flrat. 


It  seems  d  to  be  the  general  feeling 
amongat  Congreesmen  and  Senators  that 
Oovamor  Dewey  and  his  close  advlaera  are 
prlaarUy  raaponslble  for  the  Democratic  vic- 
tory of  IMS.  Instead  of  clarifying  what  the 
Bghttath.  BepuhUcan.  Congraas  had  done 
for  the  American  people,  he  let  Prealdcnt 
Truman  get  away  with  his  charges  that  It 
was  the  worst  Congreaa  In  history.  Mr. 
Dewey  thought  be  was  going  to  coast  Into 
the  White  House  without  conunltments  of 
any  kind.  He  bad  a  naive  faith  In  the 
validity  of  polls.  The  polls  showed  Truman 
hopeleealy  beaten.  Therefore.  In  Dewey'i 
thlnkiug.  President  Truman  was  beaten  and 
he  himself  was  aa  good  aa  In  the  Executive 
Mansion.  He  listened  to  no  suggcatlona 
from  anyone  but  his  close  personal  con- 
sultants. 


Ckclsca  (Mass.)  Kiwaais  Qub 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaaoiTwrrrs 

W  THI  HOUSK  OF  REPRECTNTATIVBS 

Wednesdaif,  October  5,  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarka  in  tbe  Rscoaa.  I 
wish  to  include  part  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Herbert  D  Hancock,  general 
manager  of  the  Chelsea  Record.  Chelsea. 
Man.,  and  a  pa.st  president  of  the 
Cmiaaa  Roiary  Qub.  before  tbe  ChcJeca 
Kiwanls  Club  recently. 

Mr.  Hancock,  wbo  has  had  consider- 
able experience  as  a  tirele5;s  worker  in 
support  of  tbe  efforts  of  the  various  civic 
societlw  In  Massachusetts,  spoke  at 
length  in  reference  to  the  efTorts  by  the 
locaJ  Kii^nls  ciub  in  their  help  to  tbe 
people  of  that  city. 

He  paid  great  stre.ss  upon  the  succesa 
of  tba  various  activities  conducted  by 
the  orfrantsation  in  behalf  of  the  under- 
privileged boys  and  girls  of  that  city  and 
urfed  tbe  BMmbers  to  continue  tbdr 
pralwwoitliy  endeavors. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  gathering  at 
the  monthly  luncheon  by  Dr.  Nicholas  D. 
Olantui  CO.  a  leader  In  tbat  orgatusation. 
who  has  given  mocb  of  his  time  and 
effort  in  support  of  tbe  purposes  of  tbs 
Kiwanls  club. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Ttxjm  Biy  poaltlon  tt  to  poaalble  to  look  at 
what  goaa  oa  bate  in  Chelsea  wtth  a  d< 
view,  objectively.  Impartially,  and  lm| 
ataly.    In  fact,  that  la  what  we  in  tha 
paper  buslnecs  are  trained  to  do. 

I  want  to  drai.  for  you  a  ptctiuw  of  yotir- 
selves,  as  you  are  aeen  by  others,  sort  of  a 
looklng-gtass  talk.  If  you  wlU.  I  want  to 
evaluate  you  aa  man  and  Kiwania  aa  a  unit 
among  the  many  that  have  tbeir  eslst«Ma 
la  owelty. 

When  the  local  Klwanto  Club  waa  organkMd 
beta  in  Cbriaaa.  back  to  the  flrat  part  ot 
IMO.  we  didnt  know  a  great  deal  about  It. 
aaeapt  tbat  tt  waa  gaaaraUy  isjaiilsil  aa  one 
of  thoae  luncheon  clube.  where  grown  aaaa 
aaaembled  once  a  week  t->  stog  songa.  whack 
each  other  c  c  the  back,  rail  ooe  another  by 
tbe  first  naaiaa.  and  try  to  ragato  their  lost 
youth. 
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AGOIl 


It  waant  very  long  bsCore  tha 
Ittwaala  Club  began  lo  be  beard 
baard  f rooi  to  numerous  waya.  t 
at  Its  work  among  the  taaa  fnrlimla  boys 
and  girta  |n  tba  aoaMBaalty. 

acUvitiea  of  the  group,  caaae  to  contact  with 
the  good  that  was  being  armwipltohed,  I 
recall  yoar  early  Christmas  parties,  down 
to  Bka'  hall,  where  a  group  of  cbUdraa 
bi ought  to  by  the  aehool  nt 
great  ume.  a  Wg  feed — a  Chrlstmaa  nirkey 
dinner  with  all  tha  ftato's.  topped  cM  with  Ice 
cream — ahd  tlien  caoae  Santa  Ckum  wtth 
warm  clothing,  underwear,  awcatara,  aolta. 
drcaaaa.  eoata.  and  stocking  cape,  not  to 
mention  tome  of  the  joy-brtngtog  toys.  too. 
ao  dear  to  childish  hearts. 

And  the  city  cocked  an  eye  Klwantoward 
when  you  ran  your  penny  sale,  yoar  aoftball 
gsmra  with  the  Revere  Cub  to  raise  money 
for  your  work  with  the  underprlvUeged 
children. 

Out  and  around  the  city.  t)eyond  the  circles 
tn  which  you  Individually  moved.  It  Iwcame 
qtilte  notkrealde  that  the  city  was  Ijeglnning 
to  reco^lie  that  aomething  new  was  taking 
place  here  snd  that  a  group  of  local  UuiIimw 
aacn  were  truly  taking  an  totercat  to  the 
things  worth  wiiile  In  Chelsea. 

Tbe  city  then  learned  of  yotir  geueioua 
glfU  to  the  Chelsea  Memorial  BospitaL  the 
operating  room  lamp,  costing  tSOO;  your  to- 
terest  in  procurement  of  the  lifciuiwiia  crib, 
and  ao  many  other  things  for  tha  hoapttaL 

Tb»  coatmunlty  TMCA  here,  right  to  this 
building,  has  benefited  by  your  efforts  and 
interest.  The  Salvation  Army,  the  Bed 
Croaa.  and  all  other  good  causes  have  been 
the  recipient  of  your  generosity,  help,  and 
practical  support. 

I  could  further  mtBtton  tbe  scholarships 
for  desen'.lng  hi^-aebool  studenu.  the  provi- 
sion of  camp  priniegea  for  various  lads 
throughout  the  years  and  oountlesa  other 
things.  There  have  been  private  donations 
of  money,  shoes,  toys.  food,  and  provision 
for  medical  attentkm.  dental  aid.  gifU  of 
glasaea.  acd  the  like. 

And  then,  to  March  of  1M7.  the  Kiwania 
Club  of  this  city  embarked  upon  what  is  now 
lu  major  project,  the  operation  and  support 
of  the  Chelsea  Day  Nursery  and  Children's 
Home. 

If  you  had  nothing  else.  If  you  hadnt 
raised  a  finger  to  help  anybody,  or  any  worthy 
cause  from  the  time  your  club  was  organized 
until  you  took  ove  the  dsy  nursery,  thto  one 
sctlon  alone  would  more  than  jintlfy  your 
aalstence  as  an  outstanding  service  organlaa- 
tkm.  The  Kiwania  Qub  to  truly  the  aarior 
of  the  day  nursery. 

And  all  the  while  the  club,  as  a  unit,  as  a 
aervlce  group,  haa  been  doing  all  of  these 
ttungi,  I  havmt  failed  to  notice  that  so 
many  <tf  jour  manrtiers.  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  aarvlcc.  have  given  so  liberally  of 
their  tlm«  and  energy  to  the  succeasfxil  pro- 
motion of  ao  many  worth-vhUe  city-wide 
events  drlvea.  and  campwlgns. 

I  recall  the  vrork  of  George  Mofllit.  Al  Sar- 
torelli.  Saul  Keesler.  Fred  Ryan.  Tom  Salvi. 
Bernle  SUlllvan.  Jack  Seeley.  Irving  Brendse. 
Dr.  Kupeotein  and  many  others  as  the  lead- 
ers in  campaigns  diirlng  the  war  and  later 
years  In  the  totereau  of  humanity.  Their 
interest  and  devotion  to  the  things  that 
make  for  a  better  community  have  not  only 
brought  them  ersonal  credit,  but  reflected 
much  honor  up>on  your  group. 

I  want  to  Uke  advantage  of  your  Invita- 
tion and  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me, 
to  tell  ycu  that  I  know  that  your  efforts  have 
not  been  In  vain,  that  I  know  they  have 
been  appreciated;  that  In  speaking  for  many, 
many  others  who  might  not  be  in  a  poaltlon 
to  tell  you.  or  who  might  never  think  of  tell- 
ing, that  you  have.  Indeed,  carved  a  name 
tar  yourselvea  In  this  city,  both  as  Individ- 
uals who  get  things  done  and  In 
the  Kivranis  Club  as  one  of  the 
organiaatkms  to  the  whole  community. 


Jasticc  far  Jcnuaka 


0<tlH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


or  MixmoKna 
IS  THI  HOUSE  OF 


rATlVKI 


Wednesday  October  5. 1949 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  outstanding  cdftorial  entltied  "Un- 
just and  Futile"  which  appears  in  the 
September  30.  1949.  issue  of  Israel 
Speaks,  the  only  pubUcatkm  which  de- 
rotes  its  entire  contents  to  news  as  It 
comes  fnxn  tbe  state  of  Israel. 

This  well-thought-out   editorial  dis- 
ctisses  in  detail  the  proW«n  for  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  presents  the  siiuation 
in  a  realistic  and  objective  manner: 
vmrvsT  Axn  rcnra 

Speaktog  befcnre  the  UN  General  Asaembly 
on  September  aS,  the  Israel  representative. 
Aubrey  S.  Knn.  restated  Israel's  a^tttnde  on 
the  quesUon  of  Jerusalem.  He  i  laphaatw  r! 
Israel's  readtoeaa  to  accept  IntcmatloDal 
control  over  tba  holy  places,  but  pototed  out 
that  the  Imposition  upon  Jerusalem's  popu- 
lation of  any  burden  or  deprivation  not 
strictly  related  to  satisfying  universal  re- 
ligious toterests  vrould  mean  encroaching 
upon  cherished  political  frcedoma. 

This  statement  is  based  on  a  realistic  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation  as  It  exists. 
Whatever  the  arguments,  the  fact  remains 
that  New  Jemsaiem  is  now  part  of  IsraeL 
Thousands  of  years  of  history,  plus  94  months 
of  dramatic  action,  have  produced  something 
which  It  Is  beyond  the  capsdty  of  Flushing 
Meadow  to  unmake. 

To  say  that  the  original  partition  plan  en- 
visaged the  Intematlonaliaatlan  of  the  city 
can  hardly  now  claim  any  validity.  Events 
of  the  past  year  have  proved  to  the  wwld 
that  it  was  only  Israel  wliich  saved  the 
100.000  Jews  of  Jerusalem  from  annihilation. 
and  the  city  itself — together  with  lis  holy 
places — from  destruction.  This  last  is  a  fact 
far  too  often  oearlookad  by  thoae  who  try  to 
use  the  rtflgtoaa  argument  aa  a  we^xsn 
against  Israel. 

Since  November  aS.  1947.  the  100.000  Jews 
of  Jervisalem  can  only  be  thought  of  as 
100.000  Israelis.  The  Jew  who  lives  to  Jeru- 
salem's Rehavta  quarter  is  not  to  the  slight- 
est degree  less  a  citiaen  of  Isra^  than  the 
Jew  who  lives  In  Tel  Aviv.  Hto  repreoenta- 
tives  sit  m  the  Kneaaet;  he  pays  his  taxes  to 
the  Israel  Treasury,  and  all  his  children  will 
Joto  the  Israel  Army  when  they  are  18. 

The  Jerusalem  plan  as  submitted  by  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commisaion  to  the 
General  Assembly  is  impracticable  from  every 
angle  It  suggesu  no  answers  for  any  of  the 
questlor.s  It  crestes. 

The  first  of  these  Is  security  for  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  who.  were  the  plan  carried  out. 
would  Itod  themselves  stirrounded  by  Arab 
territory  on  three  sides  and  cut  off  frtun 
Isra^  Thto  attuatlon  was  best  summed  up 
by  a  cartoon  puliUahed  to  an  Israel  news- 
paper showing  the  Arat>s  faUtog  upon  the 
defenaaleas  city  whUe  the  UK  Commissioner 
rushes  off  to  get  a  telephone  call  through  to 
Lake  Success 

The  next  question  is:  How  would  Jenisa- 
lem  maintain  itaeil  economically?  The  1947 
partition  plan  spoke  about  an  economic 
imlon  between  the  Jewish  and  Arab  acates 
which  would  benefit  Jerusalem  also.  But 
there  to  no  economic  union  now.  and  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  suggeats 
no  alternative.  Jerusalem  to  not  self-sup- 
porting. Even  without  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  the  siege.  Jerxiaalem  vrould  have  been  badly 
hit  by  the  end  of  the  mandate.    It  was  the 


oC  tba 

Wltb  tba  nartali.  tba  aoMtora.  tba 
and    their   famlltra    gone,   the   dty 
wither  away  anleaa  a  special  eCort  were 


«tty. 


la  eOort  to  to 
railway  Una  baa  been 
Oovamment  d^pHOaenta 
court  have  baea  xaoaad  to 


a  new  wasar  pipa  oaa  to 
being  laid  from  ttie  aoart  which  wiu  supply 
the  walar  aaada  for  toduatnea.  The  comdor 
linking  Janoaatoaa  wttb  the  plain  to  rapMBy 
ttlllng  up  wltb  aaw  a^rttultural  acttteBoata 
which  wiu  aoppiy  food  for , 

But  even  aU  tido  to  taadaqpata.  and : 
plana  are  tieing  worked  oat.  wttb  ttaa  flaan- 
dal  reapoaaMMty  for  th 
on  the  OoMmiBent  of  Isra^  Tbto 
must  go  on  if  Jcnoalem  to  to  live  and  aoC 
be  turned  into  a  mtaetun — cr  a  mauaolmm. 

And.  finally,  the  UH  {dan  gtves  no  fomtila 
for  daaaUaaaUatog  laaetto  or  for  govcmtog 


The  forcea  wtalcb  aooght  to  fruatrata  tha 
creattoD  of  tbe  atate  at  larael  now  aeek  to 
frustrate  the  aspirations  of  the  people  ot 
Jerusalem.  But  vrbito  there  may  not  be  en- 
tire clarity  among  the  delegatea  at  lAka 
Success  as  to  Jerusalem's  future,  the  eltlaens 
of  Israel  know  exactly  where  they  stand. 


Wkj  f rices  Stay  Rifli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  uzcnomAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBBBNTATIVSB 

Tmesdas,  October  4. 1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
okD.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Septemt>er 
12  issue  of  the  Trainman  News: 
WHT  raicas  setat  aMOf 

When  the  National  Asaoctotion  of  Manu- 
facturers and  other  big  bustneaa  units  ware 
out  to  "scuttle"  price  ccmtroto  3  years  ago 
they  promised  us  that  when  ceilings  were  re- 
moved prices  might  go  up  a  little,  but  pro- 
duction would  spurt  and  that  would  even- 
tually cause  fu-ices  to  fall. 

Some  prices  went  up  so  high  that  It  waa 
Impossible  for  most  people  to  buy.  then  they 
came  down  a  bit  when  the  stores  and  ware- 
houses became  glutted.  That  waa  on  luxury 
goods  that  we  can  do  without.  Thoae  prices 
are  stUl  unreasonably  high. 

The  story  on  the  essentiato  of  life  to  differ- 
ent. These  prlcea  have  remained  sky  high. 
One  reason  for  this  to  that  monopoly  todus- 
tries  have  substituted  their  own  brand  of 
price  control  for  that  of  the  Government. 
This  new  price  control  safeguards  the  In- 
terests (tf  big  business  Instead  of  the  people's. 

How  thto  to  possible  to  driven  home  in  an- 
other report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  lists  the  handful  of  companlea 
that  control  the  meat  and  dairy  induatrlea. 

When  you  buy  a  hamburger,  for  example, 
the  chances  are  about  50-50  that  the  meat 
was  processed  either  by  Armour  &  Co.  or 
Swift  a  Co.  And  the  milk  left  on  your 
doorstep  today  was  probably  sold  to  you 
either  by  National  Dairy  Products  or  the 
Borden  Co.,  which  together  control  about 
half  the  dairy  business. 

Eight  companies  oarn  78  percent  of  the  net 
capital  assets  of  the  meat  Industry.  Four 
control  70  percent.     Two  own  55  percent. 
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Tbe  tvo  Mfgaai  Mt*t  pttdtcn  ar*  Armour 
A  Od  .  whtoh  OTHM  m  ptmmi  «f  tb«  Mt  m- 
»U  o>  th*  imlaatry.  antf  •vtft  *  CO..  which 
•••»•  >•  p«rc»n».  TIN  •Mmt  ti»o  nwmbrrt 
(X  tlM  Mg  row  In  OMM  ar«  Witoan  * 
Oo,  taa^  •  parcant  o«  Um  mwu.  and  CxtOmhj 
Co^  •  paroMt. 

B«r  oUmt  pacfciii  ar*  John  Morrell 
*  Co..  SJ  partvBt  of  Um  aaaMs:  Rath  fmck- 
taic  Co  .  S3  fMTcMit:  nogwal  *  Co.,  1  •  p»r- 
•ant:  and  Oacar  Umyr.  lae,  1  pwwat. 

hart  art  tha  facta: 

WB  Tl   pareent  at   th« 

tpAthI   SMata   of    th«    Induatrr.     Pour 

coptral  M  pareant.  and  two  own  49  prroant. 

Tb«  two  lanrMt  manpanlaa   arc   National 

OaiiT  Producta  Corp..  37  parcaat  at  th«  aaaata. 

Co..  SI  parcant.    Carnation 

next  wtth  7  percent,  and  Bearrlcc 

Co..  4  percent. 

The    four    oUmt    daasanM    of    tba    Blc 

Bfht  are  Pet  Milk.  Watrmount  Pooda.  and 

»«•  Co    Ltd  .  each  S  pareant  at  the 

a»d  Arden  Parma  Co..  3  percent. 

Iba  companlaa  Uated  do  not  own  all  tbe 

prodoctlTe  and  dlatribotlve  fadUtlaa  at  the 

meat   and    dairy   industiica.     They  «o  own 

n,  to  control  effectively  pro- 

•Bd  price*  end  to  aqueeze  out  com- 

patltlon 

Huw  much  of  the  free  entarprlae.  ao  widely 
heralded  in  their  advartlalng.  can  we  ex- 
pect where  16  companies  control  two  flcan- 
tte  HMhiatrtaa  like  tlicae? 

CertalnljT  the  cmauBer  will   never  get  a 
'**L^***  on  prtaa  aad  quality   until    the 
Ooearnment  taiua  atcpa  to  do  away   with 
tnmauduua     combtnca     that     work 
pabnc  interest. 


The  Story  •£  S«ccl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBEKT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiNwaaoTA 
Df  THE  SXNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdap.  October  5  (leQislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>.  1949 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con&ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtccno  an  edi- 
tortaJ  entitled  The  Story  of  Steel."  from 
the  New  York  Post  Home  News  of  Octo- 
ber 5.   194§. 

There  belnf  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Ths  9ToaT  or  •rax 
A  kMif  and  bitter  steel  confUrt  threatens 
ttaa  aawnuy     Ualam  the  flaadlucfc  ta  brakan 
conaaqMsaaa  amy  ba  world  wide 


ApMlMtid ahut-down  will  cripple  tha  oa« 

n  wm  ■■HhbiIui  tha  prmtic*  aad  peal- 

or  free  imUoaa  ttindilimi 
II  wtti  Malar  Um  fwai>au  of 

tor  Um  toetal 
Ufa  lo  Um  fadiBf 
Amanaan  labor. 
All  IIMOO  dancer*  are  palpaMo  and  pan. 
*  Id     They  ara  aa  appamit  in 
»t  m  to   UDMa  Iftiare     Yet   tha 
torty  atttlimoal  of  tha  a«n^|la 
Tim  aMtlar  oorporauoao  la 
iBdualiy 
•o  an  ihla  ona  out.    Tko 

m  ft-  11  Inai IB 

■^  ••*  »**«iP««t    Wlif  ara  wa  drtlUnf 

Om  aaythtat  ha  doao  to  bait  «lw  battle  be* 
foN  tta  full  impaat  la  (tit? 


Not  aU  tlM  anowara  are  aaay.  But  wa  think 
tha  record  of  the  dispute  Is  an  ataqoant  tn- 
dtrtment  d  tha  industry's  stand.  It  marks 
out  the  eewraa  which  Prcaldent  Truman 
must  follow. 


WKta  tta  nnioa's 


NOW  rr 

Negotiations  between  the  steel  Industry 
and  the  CIO  ware  sUlrmated  in  early  July. 
Tbe  valoa.  dtlnc  steel's  unprecedented 
prodm.  waa  asking  for  a  "fourth  round" 
wage  tncreaee  and  establishment  of  pension- 
inauranca  funds.  The  Industry  w&s  resist- 
ing on  erery  front  and  a  walk-out  was  Immi- 
nent. To  avert  the  strUe  President  Truman 
apptitnted  a  lact-Onding  board  and  requested 
boih  aides  to  accept  a  60-day  Uuce.  CIO 
PraakSant  Philip  Murray  agreed  at  once  to 
poatpona  the  stoppage  The  steel  industry 
truculently  rejected  tbe  propnaal.  Its  ac- 
tion evoked  crltielam  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try; ao  nnanlmoua  was  ttie  condemnation 
from  ccnserTsUee  as  well  aa  labir  sources 
that  tiie  riilcrs  of  steel  finally  rctre«(«d. 
The  episode  la  worth  recalling  now.  It  is  a 
dramatic  reminder  that  tlie  Industry  vas 
prepared  3  montlia  ago  to  risk  a  strike  rather 
than  submit  its  case  to  an  Impartial  Uibu- 
nal  •  •  •  and  tiiat  it  retreated  orly  In 
the  race  of  wtdaajatad  public  protest. 


DtciaBirrAa  mttsic 

Aa  tlM  board  conducted  Ita  hearings, 
spokaamen  for  the  Industry  made  it  plain 
that  tliey  were  te&tiiymg  under  protest. 
They  rtannnnoad  tha  fact-finding  procedure 
aa  a  dangenNia  Innovation  (although  It  has 
been  employed  for  decades  In  labor  disputes) . 
TiMy  hinted  that  the  tribunal  was  packed. 
They  predicted  in  advance  that  the  board 
would  uphold  the  CIO's  poeltjcn  on  every 
crucial  Issue.  They  served  noUce  that  they 
would  resist  any  adverse  finding.  This,  of 
coarse,  waa  their  privilege.  The  recommen- 
dations were  not  binding.  But  the  Indus- 
try's threats  of  resistance  had  a  curious 
aound.  as  if  its  leaders  were  persuaded  that 
tlielr  caaa  was  unconvincing  and  spurious. 

asvK  NOTicas 

llie  fact-finding  tribtinal  releaacd  Its 
opinion  on  September  10.  It  prrmooad  In 
essence  that  tlie  CIO  valve  lu  waga  daaaand 
In  return  for  tha  creation  at  company - 
financed  pension  and  Inauranca  ayatems. 
Seldom  has  any  document  received  such 
favorable  press  notices.  The  Times  said  "we 
believe  that  those  who  read  the  text  of  the 
board's  report  will  agree  that  ( It )  sets  a  new 
and  noteworthy  pattern  for  such  a  document 
In  both  Its  tone  and  tiie  quality  of  tta  rsaaoo 
Ing '  and  saw  "a  strong  probability"  that  the 
recommendations  would  settle  ttie  dispute. 
The  Herald  Tribune  was  no  leas  generous: 
'The  board  showed  an  ability  to  pick  tta  way 
throtigh  the  mass  of  coaaictliif  docttmenta- 
Hon  Which  had  been  ofliNM.  rajaeting  ex- 
treme cialma  on  each  side  and  outlinlr.g  a 
aolutlon  which  may  well  prt^vide  the  besis 
for  paaca  in  the  iiteel  industry  "  These 
reactions  war*  echoed  throtjfhout  tha  land. 
aacK  TO  nu  ■tastraai 

When  the  report  was  issued  there  was 
Initial  raaaun  to  belleva  that  the  union, 
rathor  tbaa  Um  industry,  might  balk  at  lu 


provoke    a    eriata. 

, na  are  neltlier  new 

'  revolutionary  l^etiflns  In  tbe  Indnstry 
hava  long  benefited  ttrm  them  The  cost 
was  not  prohibitive;  thU  waa  tacitly  admitted 
when  the  Industry,  rejecting  the  boards 
terma.  agreed  to  finance  a  lO-cent  package 
If  tbo  tmlon  would  agree  to  an  empirryee  tax 
to  ailg—nt  the  fund. 

Nevertheless,  on  that  laaue — and  on  that 
Issue  alone — steel's  high  command  decided  to 
Invite  a  long  war.  Waa  its  decision  moti- 
vated by  high  principle?  It  u  dlfBcult  to  be- 
lieve so  In  view  of  the  precedents  for  com- 
pany-finanead  peaakna  that  already  exist  in 
the  fteel  Induatry,  the  Ptord  Co  s  recent 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan  and  the  apparent 
wllUngneaa  of  steel  to  perpetuate  such  a 
program  In  the  capUve  minea.  But  If  the 
principle  were  truly  sacred,  the  clash  could 
have  been  easily  reaolved;  the  oompanlca 
cculd  have  agreed  to  label  a  fraction  of  the 
10-cent  package  aa  a  "wage  increase "  ear- 
marked for  the  penalon  ftuuL  It  is  probablo 
that  the  union  would  have  accepted.  The 
ofler  was  never  made.  Instead  Big  Steal  ^rirf 
lU  satellltea  choaa  to  take  a  suike. 


gruuad  wbMli  tba  board  had  eutiinad:  not 
•voa  a  loaaa  wada  Incraaae  wm  approeail. 
PMl  Martay's  lert-wing  crttiaa  la  Um  dO 
proaipUjr  cried  that  accept  aaaa  would  be 
tanMiaoOTl  la  aalUnf  o«lt  Mi>wtac  Clo 
ttoloM  aaMTtad  t^al  Um  iBitfth-round  wi^a 
driva  aould  not  be  abaadeaad.  Within  tbe 
steel  ualoa  11 
Murraf  Id 

might  easily 
lo  ipara  um  lapavl.  But  Mur- 
ray bad  a  gaouina  respect  for  the  power  of 
pablM  opinion,  ba  alao  bad.  U  we  aMj  my 
ao.  an  autheatM  lovarouoa  frr  Um  national 
iBMrest.    Ha  afraad   to   mipl   Um   boards 


WS  STAMB 

The  chronology  Is  fsmlllar:  yet  It  reqtHrea 
repetition  because  the  obfuacators  are  boally 
at  work.  Many  of  the  edltorlallats  who  leaa 
than  a  month  ago  hailed  the  Jtidtciotia  re- 
port of  the  fact-finding  board  are  densliig 
high-flown  and  abstruse  Justtflcatton  for  the 
Industry's  adamance.  Others  are  pknalj 
caUlng  for  mutual  conceaalona — forgotUng 
or  Ignoring  the  fart  that  Murray's  most 
meaningful  conceaslon  waa  made  when  he 
scrapped  the  fotirth-round  wage  demand. 
In  effect  the  industry  la  now  saving  It  will 
accept  the  union's  surrender  on  the  wage 
issue  and  strive  to  whittle  away  the  remain- 
der of  the  package.  There  can  be  no  peace 
on  those  terma  and  the  Industry  knows  it. 
Any  further  capitulation  by  Murray  vrouM 
not  bring  peace.  It  would  simply  destroy  his 
effectlvenaaa  as  a  labor  leader.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  field  day  for  demagogues,  ranging  from 
tbe  Communist  labor  bloc  to  Republican 
John  L.  Lewis. 

President  Truman  recently  deacribed  tha 
report  of  tiie  fact-finding  board  aa  'a  atatea- 
manlike  foraala  lor  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  dtapote  In  the  steel  Indiistry." 
We  agree.  We  think  moat  Americana  will 
agree  unlcaa  a  fog  of  doubietalk  and  ration- 
alisation U  permitted  to  obscure  the  lasuea. 
The  report  ta  no  leaa  fair  and  reaaonable  to- 
day than  it  waa  when  firat  propoaed— when 
conaervative  commentators  fraely  pralwil  It. 
8ome  smaller  steel  unite  have  already  signed 
up.  The  tragedy  ta  that  Big  Steel's  defiance 
baa  changed  the  minds  of  thoae  molJera  of 
optnloa  who  believe  the  captains  of  Induatry 
can  do  no  wrong. 

We  caaaal  iwad  tba  minda  of  olaall  di- 
rectors. Certainly  the  pattern  «f  Um  lBdtis« 
try's  behavior  in  recent  moallM  baa  given 
•ubatanco  to  the  charge  that  steel  le  ag« 
graMiveljr  se«i!<n^  a  show -down  wttb  Um 
It  tatry'i  Snaneisl  poiMoa 

ti  W  glrong  ana  lu  lack  of  anthualaam  f' r 

^^'^  iipiailen  m  tmp  routed  that  it 

this  moment  for  a  fatelul  taat  of 
with  labor.  There  may  be  aoma 
laadtrs  In  steel  who  art  determined  to  prova 
lo  Um  President- -and  to  tba  country— thai 
Um  admlnlauat Ion's  labor  policy  la  Inaffac- 
tual.  Tbara  may  be  aUil  oUmtb  who  have 
been  manauetrad  Into  opaa  warfare  by  a 
handful  of  dlabarda  al  tba  lop. 

Whether  paaalon  or  prejudice  InapUred  tlia 
Induatry  s  stand,  tbe  caae  agalnet  tt  la 
cluaive. 

We   believe  steel's   rulers  wUl   retreat-      _ 
they  dM  la  July— only  a  Cijovuioed  that  pop- 
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raeommendattaoa  of  the 

We  urge  the  PraaMeBt  to  take  tbe  oCcnetve 
ow  that  tioak  now;  to  tall  tte  ooontry,  by 

tkm.  the  full  atory  of  the  cn^ftet  and  the 
wblch  the  Indnatry  la  re- 


wbo  for  31  years  worked 
bebaU  cf  tba  pazftsa  laaatng  tt 

rvtayik 


receieBd  tta  Brat 

of 
totad  to 


We  tvg*  him  to  haiBmer  taoaaa  tbeae  key 
facts: 

1.  Tha  4teel  tndtvtry  haa  estahUsbad  new 
ptoOt  roeoirda  thla  year. 

2.  It  haa  nftwad  to  cut  prleca  daaplta  the 
imammoua  Jodgment  of  tha  fact-ftadlng 
board  that  ettta  are  in  order. 

3.  It  haa  ttsncd  down  the  board'a  pro- 
poaal  for  oooMUiy-BBaneed  penaion  and  in- 


Bteel's  perfarmanee  la  a  throw-back  to  In- 
diBtiial  p^flUfli. 

Wa  tag*  wapnwtbi*  umaeiiaUtea  to  oh 
their  ■Mff4f'"*'*  uem  to  end  a  eorpsrata  sit- 
down  thai  stMOld  never  have  begun. 

We  hope  voices  will  be  ra:sed  In  tbe  Senate 
and  Boosa  to  challenge  a  corporate  policy  so 
fntl  of  pcru  to  tbe  eoontry— a  poUcy  that 
woold  be  ^laUy  deaoonead  aa  reckieea  and 
caprldooaif  adopted  by  a' 


We  call  on  the 
to  force  steel's 
posed  by  bis  board 

In  the  last 
doctrine  of  **tba 

The 
aiMI  tba  public. 


t  to 

of  UM 


tbe  Bght 
pro- 


steel  Is  afBrralng  the 
be  damned." 
frooi  the  Preakltnt 


Oae  Hancfre^  .^mTenary  of  St  Joka** 
■Pariili,  Gintoa,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    J*v5S,ACHCSiTT-i 

IN  THB  HOU5X  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVK3 

Wednesdaw.  October  5, 1949 

Ur.  FHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leave  to  revise  azKl  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcQBB.  I  include  therein  an  excel- 
lent article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Clinton  (Mass.>  Daily  Item,  outlin- 
ing the  histOfT  of  St.  John's  parish  In 
Clinton.  Mass. 

This  thriving  parish  which  is  located 
In  my  home  town  of  CUnton.  Mass..  is 
celebrating  its  centennial  and  the  pres- 
ent aitidle  is  such  a  splendid  and  well- 
docOBoited  and  concise  portrayal  of  its 
history  that  I  believe  it  win  be  f«ry  In- 
terestttii  to  the  present  and  futiirt  fen- 
eratioQs. 

Tbe  author  of  this  outstanding  article 
Is  a  very  talented  TOUIK  num.  Mr.  Peter 
J.  OTodle.  of  aintoo.  who  haa  tlven 
careful  find  diligent  study  to  the  hlttory 
of  the  parish  and  hax  brilliant ty  Mt  forth 
thli  Inifinnt  era  of  iplrltuai 

The  article  follows: 
rtaar  rwtiacM  HMcrta  ON  aevni  MAW 

ona  NdNMapm  ANMivtaaaar  or  er.  joiiy's 

MawM  to  M  OMas«  ta  ai/aiiM  wiaa  or  ocro« 

■n  • 

Tha  aMmbara  of  the  centennial  coaualtite 
of  m.  Jolia'a  ^ttroa  have  coaiploMd  ptons 
for  the  «tne  aaatteika  aaateersary  eelebra- 
I  of  UM  oalaMMMMal  «(■(•  Johns  parish 
w«l  o^aa  wtta  a  pontiftwil  aaaM  to  be 
itad  oa  •oBday.  October  I*,  by  Moat 
lop  Tboauu  M  O'Leary.  in  tbe  prea- 
ont  tmponicg  adlAca  constructed  in  ina  un- 
dsr  the  suparvlsloa  of  Mae.  Bicbard  J. 


bat 


wHI  be  <»  Interest  to  tta 

ly  of  Itt  f  c 

tbe 
Till  iilaliiiiliaMiil  irf  faibiilliliM  In  nin 
feosa  anfislataa  tba  bworposatlop  of  tbe  < 
aannity.  In  CUialaBvfDe.  In  IMSw  Fbt 
tbew  GlbaoB.  pastor  of  St.  Jobn'b 
Worcester,  offered  the  firat  aoleaHi  aaaa  in 
what  Is  now  the  Caiifomia  dlstrlet.  Tba  ottsa 
was  celebrated  omdoora  and  was  atkaadad  by 
about  a  acore  of  faltbf ul  foUowcn.  Bifms 
the  arrival  of  tbe  fliat  prleat  in  Olntwviae 

oester  to  partake  of  tba  aacrtfloe  of  tbe  oaaa. 

Tbe  growth  of  tbe  tndnatrial  acUrtty  In 
ClintonTiUe  uzMler  tbe  gantus  of  the  Bigelow 
family,  offered  an  opportnntty  for  the  serv- 
ices of  many  Irish  tnunlgraate  who  were  Srst 
emplc^ed  In  the  conatmetiQn  of  tbe  CUnton 
Co  and  later  hiiraiaa  oparattvea  there. 

Ttanotby  Maran.  who  arrtvad  In  thla  com- 
montty  in  1013.  la  lecxwdad  aa  a  dyer  In  Uie 
CUattaaOo.  and  Is  g—arally  raganHil  aa  the 
first  brWnmn  to  paiaaansntly  aattle  bare 

Servlcea  were  aCkecd  at  first  in  the  home 
of  one  of  tbe  parWHoncrs  at  Irreguiar  Intcr- 
vala.  Wttb  tbe  cosBlng  of  Pbtbar  Jobn  Boyee. 
as  assistant  to  Fatbar  Ofbana.  In  1M1.  masa 
was  ofiered  twice  a  mtmOM  aad  latar.  waakly. 
CatboUdaaa  In  tba  area  waa  erpaiMlttig  for 
the  IrlA  taailna  t  caul  lad  tai  a  trcmandooa 
csDdua  from  Ireland  aad  aHUCiy  found  their 
permanent  abodaa  m  thla  locality. 

St.  John's  pan^.  Worcester,  was  the 
mother  church  of  CaihoUc  mtmlona  In  Clin- 
ton. ICDIbuiT.  Leominster,  aiul  Rortbboro,  aH 
of  which  reqfoired  the  adminJstxatlaaa  of 
Fathers  GIbaon  and  Boyce. 

Father  Boyce  began  tbe  collecting  of  funds 
for  a  church  in  Clintomvflle  aa  early  as  1M7 
when  he  reported  1175  in  the  fund. 

After  coMlderabM  dlAculty  tn  purc^iaslng 
a  atta.  Abd  Blca  aold  Fakber  Boyce  land  where 
the  prcaent  Calaal  bone,  on  South  liain 
Street.  Is  located. 

The  plnea.  stUl  atandHig.  ware  ptanfai  by 
Fatiier  Boyce  and  are  tbe  only  reaatnder  of 
the  mother  church  of  Clinton  buflt  tn  1849 
and  drdtcatad  to  St.  Jobn  the  Bvangrilat.  Oc- 
tober 4.  IMS.  It  waa  a  modest  trama  struc- 
ture accoBimodatlng  only  300  pacWbkaners 
and  waa  deaaoUAad  In  1874. 

Father  Boyce"*  artilevements  In  aataWHh- 
Ing  Catholicism  in  the  area  were  heroic.  He 
worked  during  the  know-nothing  movement 
and  his  inltaanoe  resulted  in  an  attitude  of 
restraint  and  (orbeataaoe  on  the  part  of  his 


Fattar- 


aa  an  orator  led  him  to 
be  mnamffrn  at  his  time  aa  tha  finest  pulpit 
orator  of  hU  church  tn  New  Kngland  He  la- 
bored ardxiously  and  well  -  n igb  awya*  buman  - 
ly  tn  bM  BUaalon.  Be  waa  akfliral  In  debate 
and  iiiirrt  aneb  a  foraMaMe  figure  aa  Ck- 
eataa  Brownaoo  tn  contfovarsy. 

Fatbar  Boyte.  aa  Paul  Feppergrat^  was 
the  firat  CatboUa  aovotlM  in  the  United 
Ota  tee  Bla  aovala  of  BMrtlad  artistry  to- 
dude  Mary  Lm  or  a  Taafeoa  m  Ireland. 
Shandy  MKhHra  or  Ttleto  l?po«  Travelers, 
and  tba  Spaawifa.  The  first  two  deal  witb 
what  aUgbi  be  laraMd  the  stage  in*»aa 
in  reveres.  Be  carteaiurea  Tankeae  rtalting 
Ireland  #ba  did  appear  atiaage  in  an  alien 
enviroaaasat.  Tba  flaal  novel  U  ao  aaMy 
Into  blaionaal  Satlea.  baaad  ea  tba  writ- 
ings of  tba  blaionaa  Uagard  aoaeamUig 
Queen  Biaabelb.  It  la  prlmarUy  a  defense 
of  the  recuaaoM  parMCUtad  under  tbe  poll- 
elaa  of  Blaabetb. 

Father  Boyce  sueeaaded  Father  Olbaoa  aa 
paator  of  Bt.  John*!  Worceeter  in  1857  and. 
tn  turn,  waa  given  an  aaaistant.  Rev.  Patrick 
T  O  ReiUy.  who  alternated  with  Father  Boyce 
in  •nlntatr'^»t  to  bla  Cllatoo  cbargea. 


wban  dertlning  health  farced 

A  prMet,  yoong  la  years,  being  only  Ml 
full  of  piety  and  proaiae.  aseiimed  tbe  pas- 
torate of  tba  yowtag  parlab  ta  ISM.     Ha 

Father  Dumla  OlCeefe. 
death  October  10.  ISM,  left  bla 
aoiabte. 

A  few  days  later  St.  John's  was 
Father  Richard  J.  Patterson. 
In  length  of  aervice  and  acbleeamanta  baa 
not  baaa  aiapaina  ta  Otattoa'a  Catboile 
ttiaa  SI  yaars.  to  Ua 
SI.  ISM.  Fatbar  Patteraoa 
taaipaa  parorhlal  activity. 
1^  Ida  oanadttiav  labor,  eamaslBani.  aad 
dignity,  he  won  tbe  esteem  of  the  entire 
ooauniinity  . 

When  Father  Patterson,  after  aeveral 
montha  of  decttntng  bealtb.  died  on  tbe  last 
day  of  tbe  year  ISBS.  a  landbBark  passed  away. 
The  thoaaandB  wbo  aCacSlaaately  paid  tbair 
laat  respeeta  to  bla  wiMBiy  f alt  Uiay  bad 
loat  a  friend  as  tbsy  bad  kadaad. 

Bis  material  aaoawBaaat  Is  in  tba  mag- 
nillceat  edtflea.  on  Union  Street,  whoee  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  August  S.  1875.  by  Bisliop 
Patrick  T.  OTtelUy.  fanner  curaU  of  St. 
John's.  Tbe  building  waa  dedicated  June 
XT.  188S. 

St.  Joba'b  Is  iiiiiahiaiii  osm  of  tbe  finest 

dUtecture  in  New  Bngland  BoUt  of  L^ 
caster  brick,  with  cut  granite  trimmings,  oae 
Is  impressed  as  he  enters  the  chtireh.  of  Its 
grandeur  and  awe-lnapbrlng  piMorlal  repre- 
acntatlozu. 

Freaootng  aad  dislgnfng  rereal  ddieate 
vnlty  of  executkin:  tbe  arcbaa.  rlba.  and  cot- 
lunns  give  It  a  cathedral  effect. 

The  storied  windows,  the  life  etat  alatwa 
of  bl-ased  eons  and  daughters  of  tlM  ebtsrtfi. 
tbe  general  richneaa  of  effect  are  coadodva 
to  reverence  and  sublimity.  Succcaetve  pas- 
tors were  to  improve  on  featoraa  of  tbe 
church,  aiming  to  tnercaae  Ita  baavty  aad 
utility. 

The  opening  of  the  new  church,  on  Union 
Street,  made  poalhla  tba  converslcn  of  the 
Pleasant  Street  ehtirdi.  which  iukt  been 
dedicated  November  31.  1800.  into  a  achool 
aiMl  convent.  The  Presentation  nxms  began 
their  contribution  to  the  edvicational  life  of 
the  parish  in  1888. 

Father  Patterson.  In  1891.  purchaaed  the 
Horatio  Nelson  Blgelow  pn:4>erty.  on  Chest- 
nut Street,  as  a  parochial  realdence.  and. 
with  some  alterations,  it  haa  remained  to 
this  day. 

Succaaaora  to  Father  Patterson  Include: 
Rev  John  J.  Q-Kcefe.  1900-1911.  Rev.  Iflcbael 
H  Kictredge.  1911-17;  Rev  WUllsm  A.  Hlckey. 
1917-19.  Rev.  John  J.  BeU.  1910-M:  Bev. 
Pauick  J.  OnOn.  1830-84.  Itev.  Iflcbael  P. 
Kavanagh.  1904-44:  Bev.  Jaaaa  S.  Barry. 
1.  T.  O..  1944  to  the  preeant. 

Xa  tha  laat  years  of  Father  Fattaraon's 
paaiarata  aagauatioaa  ware  aoadaetad  for 
tba  aeaatnwtlea  of  tba  Mairopaliiaa  Baaar- 
voir.  TIM  old  pariah  eaoMiary.  vaal  of  taady 
Pond,  waa  withbt  tJM  araaa  ot  tba  aew  raaw* 
voir.  Coaaaqu»ntiy.  land  «aa  piirdiaasi  la 
Uncaaiar.  aad  Maxtlo  Murphy  waa  glvoa  tbe 
eoatraet  lo  raawva  tba  bodiea  to  the  sow 
location  of  tlM  eaaMlary.  The  renovaU  oa* 
curied  iSSS-ltOO.  and  over  iJOOO  bodies  ware 
brought  to  tha  Lancaster  alta  from  tbe  oM 
one. 

Father  OXeefe's  chief  eeaUlbUtlon  traa 
the  insuUatioo  of  tba  eblaaaa.  wtolch  were 
dadkiatm  March  IS.  1909.  Tbe  set  of  11 
briU.  ranging  tn  weight  from  480  to  4JM 
pounds,  was  later  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  a  in  1910. 

They  are  considered  one  of  the  moet  me- 
lodious seu  of  chimas  and  effectively  ftUed 
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tlM  fmuwi   toDvlwa 


with  rvaomxttnf 
tow»r. 

Otbar  pdvorttfBl  acMrwaMata  of  P»ttM>r 
(ncwfle  lartndcd  tb*  teTtnc  of  fmaoUthlc 
««Ua.  th*  rvplamarnt  of  th*  voete 

tt   tlM   «BtlM>et   to  tlW   CliWCtl.   tlM 

to  tb«  yoMBf  WMHa  cf  thr  community,  and 
ychaw  of  tb*  prtvent  convent  oo 
th  StrT«t  froin  tb*  BlfMov  famllT 
Mlcluwl  H  Klttrvdf*.  wbo  ■uce«td«d 
rtitbar  O'KMf*.  WM  tb*  ant  tocBl  |VlMt  to 
rttura  bmn  tm  paMor.  B*  was  fafanlMI  a*  a 
Mifj  aatf  »ibMUI»t  paalor.  Ourtnc 
1*11-17  h«  wm  a  m— btr  o<  Blabap  BMmut's 
•ooncU.  ■»  jwirih— ill  tb*  praarat  plot  ot 
lanil  balaaau  St.  John's  Oiurrh  and  Scan- 
Um"*  ntmmitutm  aa  a  poaalbte  rvrtorr  alt* 
from  tb*  aaUU  or  tb*  lat*  Dr  Edward  T  fot. 
ParlabkMMn  wart  aequatntcd  with  Patber 
WUliaai  A.  Slcfeajr.  wbo  took  ovrr  parlrtk 
tb*  daatb  of  Father  Klttrcdga.  ■* 
as  curat*  in  th*  *ar1y  part  of 
O'KMfc'*  trnur*  and  had  arorked 
tb*  Prrnch  partitoloacr*. 
Ptetbar  ■tefcsyt  prcActfucy  tn  n'*nch  was 
rsLiniit— d  In  his  transUtlon  of  tb*  r*nsrk- 
ab'*  thrc*-Toluin*  Life  of  CTirlat.  toy  tb* 
Abbs  La  camu*.  Patbar  mottf 
ahaorpdoo  as  pastor  was  la  tba 
«l  tba  praasnt  parochial  acbool  on 
•traat.  R*  did  not  rtmatn  to  ■*•  his  profaet 
fiiMptstsd  undv  bis  ataspic**.  aa  h«  was 
eallsd  to  th*  epiaeopat*  aa  hUbop  coadjutor 
of  tba  aa*  of  Prorldsnoa  with  n(ht  of  luc- 
In  W^tromrj  ltI9.  This  stftial  honor 
th*  aaooed  accordad  to  a  prlast  wbo  la. 
borad  tn  St.  John's  as  rather  OlteillT.  aaalst- 
ant  to  Fstbrr  Boyc*.  «e  rerajl.  had  baeooia 
tb*  frst  blahop  of  tha  Spnoffleld  d!oc«M 
tn  irro. 

FAtbct  John  J.  B*!I.  pr«**nt  pastor  of 
BL  FMarlk.  Woreaatar.  is  wfU  remr-— —  1  by 
tba  partahloofam.   Ovnng  hia  da> ><  -an 

b*  aaw  tba  parochial   Khool   flnUhed  and 
14.  1018.    Of  coura*.  bu 
to  rsdttM  tba  b*ary  in- 
Ibfurrsd  la  tb*  oonatnictlon. 
of  tb*  ooval  aMaiis  of  sffactioc  thu 
IIM  prsasatatloa  of  OMriaa  la  St.  John's 
MMmorttim      Aantbsr    boMwortby    pcojaet 
9tm 


Vn4tt  tba  sponaortMa  off  tfea  Holy 
•ustaty.  bt.  Jabas  artUtsd  a 
la  baaaiall  ibat  r*rait*d  to  tb«  oM>tl 

ct  ibum  sarly  ftiaau  proihurt 
is  Ctarton  ••  aoMilfevUMa  to  tba  nattoaal 

Rav    Fatrtcft  J. 


■rtVMf  pMS  to  aa 
flff  tlM  toaau. 
sMMtanr.    TIm  totarler  of  th* 
was    ooajiataly    radaeoratad     by 
*  QUI.  of  illSblo.  H.  T..  tfwtnc  bia 
pastorat*. 

rstbar  KafBMCb.  now  atatton*d  at  8t. 
Paul's.  Woreaatar.  appraslalaU  with  his  ar- 
tutic  sansHtaaMai  tha  baauty  of  St.  Joba's 
Chuxcb  aB4  e«Btnbut«d  cr**tly  to  msfclBg  tt 
tn  not  only  archttactttr*  bat  In 


ParttcuUrty  of  slcnlAeaaea  was  his  com- 
nit»iop|nf  tbs  faawus  stained  glaa*  artbt. 
Burabam.  to  rirrutc  sareral 
tadbtf*  tbcac  over  tb*  asaln 
altara.  tba  choir  wumIow.  aad  thoa* 
•Ida  antranca  on  Onloa  Straat. 
prtds  aad  Joy  waa  tha  JubOaa  Window, 
with  Ita  saqoMt*  interplay  of  ricb 
blwas  azKl  crimaons.  rtrht  ru  of  ijiiifwillaiii. 
and   actnuUatlng   jr»-  rSect   oo«pU< 

aamts  aujaatlealtT     '''>«    «  >eUoeas    at    St. 
Jobn^    Tba  Uiatailatkai  of  a  wroi^t  oak 
rail,  tba  anlatcaaant  of  th*  sane, 
tba  arttalk  Ucbttaf  flxturaa  wn- 
bis  rtcb  aaaaa  of  vahMS. 

S-  Sany.  th*  frsasnt  paster. 
la  th*  tbUd  kaaaer  curat*  to  ratara  m  paator. 


Ht«  pastorate  has  been  fruitful  In  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  aspecU  of  parochial  en- 
deavor. Bxtsnatva  ebureb.  school,  coovcot. 
cemetery,  and  rsctory  Uaprovamenu  hare 
be*n  mad*.    Tba  Chanah  propvty  tuu  never 


St.  Jobali  Ssboal.  la  particular,  has  been 
redecoratad  tbrougbout.  Mcxlem  peda- 
fofftcal  tasidatMlaa  of  encouraging  learning 
by  pleasant  envlroaaMBt  hare  been  coiksld- 
*r«d  to  tb*  vartoWB  taspresaaaanM.  Th* 
latcat  pbaaa  of  paroehka  aatarpstaa  waa  th* 
raoaadiUBCi  lapidrhiff.  and  MHanwaant  of 
tba  oaavaot.  Looc  nagiactad  wadar  tb* 
iiiVMalllaa  of  tb*  boor.  St.  John's  Ooneant 
la  today  apprartatcd  by  the  selflea  alatan 
whoa*  deads  and  bcnefaetiona  have  been  un. 
limited. 

Father  Barry  la  carrying  on  In  th*  tradl- 

tkaa  of  his  prsdaeaasors  who  have  labored 

dlMsnatly.    ciaapitsiitly.    and    frultlully    in 

fflTfag  of  tboir  faeultiea  to  advaaaa  tba  sp4r- 

/tttial  Btoral*  of  their   ehargas. 

8t.  John's  haa  sttatned  an  sura  of  eener- 
abillty  tn  100  years,  bm  Is  youthful  In  lU 
ebullience  and  rigor  and  is  sobered  by  th* 
rsOectlon  that  h*r  aga  la  indsad  youag  when 
by  tha  aga  of  an  agalssa  cbareb. 
a  group  of  simple.  Ood-fearing  Im- 
"»tt**»t«-  carrying  with  thera  little  beyond 
the  aantl*  of  faith  and  moral  Integrity, 
th*  BSMls  sown  have  been  productive  of  an 
abundant  harreat.  and  their  sons  and 
daughters,  while  endowed  with  advantages 
unknown  to  their  ancestors.  rt:H  carry  tb* 
prinslaaa  tnbcrttanea  baqtatbad  them  In  th* 
raaln  of  tba  aplrlt. 


GsU**  TrwU  SUadard  af  TUmgit, 
Wanj,  aad  Deed 


■XTEN8ION  OF  RIMARK8 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

JN  ms  MOCnHI  or  MrMMMTATIVM 

tr«tfiidM(air.  October  5.  tu§ 

Mr  O-mnXtVAN.  Mr  Bp^kar.  I  f- 
ettvcd  through  the  mnit  trnlay  mi<>  Af  the 
m<Mt  thotifUi-pruvokIng  pamphtrts 
b^iich  J  havt  r«c«iv«d  In  many  a  day. 

tt  mm  prvpsrstf  by  Fhilip  Murray. 
praMMii  9i  tha  Ualtad  bualworHars  of 
AMMira  and  dutnbutad  by  tha  UsHdd 
•tdthvtwittra  of  Amonea,  IMO  ComaMi< 
wealth  Bulldinff.  Ptttabitrgh  23.  Pa. 

It  desarvts  to  b«  read  not  only  by 
Mtmbara  of  Confrcas  but  all  of  tha  pco- 
pto  of  tba  RapubUc  who  do  not  know 
that  extreme  right-wlnced  tMUj.  big-bual- 
neaa  men.  are  tha  slrea  of  double  talk.  In- 
stead of  the  authon  of  truly  Amenran 
thoutht.  arord.  and  deed,  as  some  poor. 
doaed-miaded  dupes  seem  to  think  that 
they  are. 

This  puipidst  U  as  foOovs: 

Tm  Taeni  Aaovr  ComasavtoaY  ana  Host- 
cowiBiaoroav    Posasoits    amo    Sociiii.    Ijt- 


rws  DocTsui  sTAitaaaa 

Th*  steel  industry  Is  coldly  prcpartag  to 
fore*  a  strlk*  npon  the  Nation  oa  what  It 
eontaftds  is  a  matter  of  principla: 

Whether  pensions  and  aoclal  InatVanc* 
should  b*  jointly  paid  for. 

OSclal  rccorda  fUed  by  thsa*  Bt**l  eom- 
paalea  with  tba  Sirurltk-s  and  ihebaag* 
DaiiiBhaliai  ilM»w  that  tb*  matter  toaeaoMs 
one  of  prtoelpla  only  wb*r*  tba  staelworfeer 
ia  eooearaad  tiecause  oAetaJa  of  tba  atccl  in- 


dustry will  receive  very  substantial  pension* 
entirely  paid  for  by  Industry. 

In  doavns  of  telegrams  recclv<>d  by  th* 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  In  rsstmnss 
to  our  request  that  these  steel  oompaalaa 
bargain  with  lu  on  the  basU  of  the  Prcat- 
denttal  fact-finding  board's  recommcnda* 
tions — that  penalona  and  aoclal  Insurance 
should  be  paid  for  by  th* 
so-called  matter  of  principle  la 


Companlea  are  trying  to  tag  the  board'a 
rirnai ■sanations  as  a  "loss  of  frasdom  for 
tb*  worfeai."  "socialism.*'  "a  dangarona 

trend.  '  and.  in  fact,  any  oth«r  of  a 
derogatory  terms. 

In  tu  report  the  Presidential  fact-Dndlng 
board.  In  making  its  rr Tr m nwiadaf irms  tor 
a  nooeontrlbwtary  plan,  empbaataad— 

1.  Th*  general  trend  is  for  noncontrlbu- 
tory  plan»  A  CJovemment  study  shows  that 
oX  som*  S.OOajOOO  workers  covered  by  insur- 
ance plans  most  arc  Unanced  entirely  by 
eniplr<yera. 

a.  Pension  plans  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Bavenu*  for  tax  purpc^aes  number 
6J83.  oovarlng  3.290.008  employee;^— the  ma- 
jority aoncontrlbutory. 

S.  So  long  as  ihs  cost  of  the  nonconulbu- 
tory  plsn  Is  lnt*grat*d  Into  th*  labar-«ost 
structure  and  haa  a  bearing  on  ratea  set  In 
wnpe  negotiunons.  the  worker  will  knew  that 
he  la.  In  fact,  payliig  for  hla  own  ixuurancc. 

The  facu  rccordad  here  should  tkrow  aona 
light  un  tills  Issue  of  contributory  and  non- 
contributory  pensions  and  social  Insuranc*. 

PHiLiy  MoasAT. 
PresMaaX.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 


cm  vanaoM  " — roa 
orricxAia:  "a  cood  thing" 
A  study  of  steal  •oaspanlM'  own 
statements,   fliad  with  tha  Saeorttlaa  aad 


tha  laaoaslstaot  poslttoa  of  tba  steal 
try      It  rssolves  ItsslX  to  this: 

Pnr  an  flflctal  of  a  aoaipanf  to  laeelve  a 
pension  paid  for  aoMy  by  tha  aaaipaay  la  'a 
good  thing." 

pnr  th*  worker  to  r*e*ivs  tha  saaM  bene* 
A'*  Is  a 

Mrs  art 

Uni<*d  fl««t«s  H'eet  Tfie  r<:r\r  rattoa's 
A«n  pfnry  statem*nl,  dated  Marcl«  3^.  MNt, 
shows  that  at  tba  aga  of  is.  imag  B.  Oida. 
shalroMA  of  tba  board,  Badars  %i 
shainaaa  of  the  flnaaaa  aoii> 
■wijailii  F.  FatntM.  sfwldaat,  am  taah 
raaelva  •  panaloa  of  MMM  paid  for  by  th* 


TTltat  nA'IsTi  also  participate  tn  an  sddl* 
ry  plan  which  gives  Mr  Olds 
•    : ..   .    ....     Mr    Voorbaaa   MOJO   morv, 

and  Mr  Pairlem  gM  MT  awra.  Mr.  Otds  paya 
M.410  a  year  to  thia  plan  and  the  aoaapasy 
pays  %1.\60  Mr  Vuorhe**  pays  »4.410  to  tha 
plan  and  it>*  company  t7.M0;  Mr.  falrlaa* 
pay*  19  910  and  the  company  19.890. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  in  the  same  prosy 
statement,  that  Mr.  Olds  received  a  wag*  in- 
crease last  yeer  of  #23.397.  Mr  Voorheea  a 
wag*  tncreaa*  of  gai.MT.  and  Mr.  Palrleas  a 
wage  Increa**  of  taoiO?. 

In  other  words,  th*  wage  Inereaae  of  thea* 
thra*  oOdals  wss  nearly  Ave  ttmss  what  they 
ci^ntribute  to  an  additional  pension  plan. 
Mr  Olds'  salary  last  year  was  gieiSOO:  that 
of  Mr  Vi-Kwhees  was  glOO.TOO.  and  that  of 
Ur    Patrleaa.  t207,900. 

Bethlehem  Steel:  This  plan  Is  entirely 
noncontributory.  Frnslons  are  based  en 
avira«8  oosapanaaltaa  10  yaara  prior  to  re- 
tirement. A.  B.  Homsr.  president,  will  be 
«S  In  1881.  At  hU  1848  compensattcn  of 
8a8IJi8  a  yaar.  h*  will  receive  a  pension 
of  8118CM0  a  yaar.  to  wtuch  he  contribute* 
not  1  cent. 

Th«re  are  18  otbar  odfelals  wbo  vui  re- 
o*iv*  penaJosas  raagtag  froaa  88.122  to  8<€.- 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A6(M[5 


will  raeelve 


than 


803.    Eight  of 

gaoxioo  aacti  aaaaatty.  ^^ 

are  now  racdrtas  psnsloiia  tn  aaossa  of 

000:  one  of  835,688.  ona  of  827468.  and  a 

third  of  876JMB  per  year. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Bomer.  In  1»48.  had  a 
ftasd  salary  of  8U0.0OO  plos  814SJ80 
ttaa  aeaip*  nsattnn  for  a  total  of  ; 

Cugen*    Oraec.    dlraetar    and 
drew  a  total  aalary  of  8S31J833  for 
year. 

Two  other  nfVtals  were  paid  wages  wen 
over  taOOjOOO.  Five  others  received  nkore 
tbaa  81i04>00.  Three  received  over  8100,000, 
aad  saveral  more  than  goO.OOO. 

Allagbeny-Ludlum  Steel :  HUaad  O.  Batah- 
tilar,  president.  In  a  recent  sdihsss  before 
the  Connecticut  Manufacturers  Association 
St  New  Haren.  Oonn.,  declared  that  noncon- 
tributory social  Insurance  and  panslosia  for 
steelworkera  are  definitely  soctallatlc. 

Mr  Bstcheller.  if  he  retlraa  at  88.  vrtll  re- 
ceive retirement  oompansatlcm.  In  a  eooaBlta- 
tlve  capacity,  for  10  years  at  a  salary  of  WtO.- 
000  a  year.  B.  B.  Clabome.  vlo*  ptasldsut. 
will  receive  812.000  for  10  years  as  a  con- 
sultant after  retirement:  K.  J.  Hanley.  vice 
prsatdent.  will  receive  810.000  for  10  years  as 
a  oooBUltant  after  retirement,  and  P.  B. 
Lounabatry.  vloa  praaldaav  will  receive  $14.- 
400  for  10  yaara  aa  a  coriaalteat  after  retire- 
ment. 

In  addition.  If  any  of  tbeaa  foar  odtoers 
should  die  before  completing  10  years'  con- 
aidtantshlp.  tb*  money  will  then  go  to  the 
beneficiaries. 

Tbey  alao  participate  In  a  oontrlbotory 
plan  whldi  wUl  giv*  them  an  adtttleaal  av- 
erage of  86.000  a  year,  but  the  axnetint  of 
payment  is  not  abown. 

Wbaf*  does  soelallam  start.  Mr  Batchallcr? 

Mr.  Batcbellsr  drwr  a  salary  of  8129.000 
from  AllsfhaBy-Ludlum   In   1»48.     Mr.  as- 
s  salary  was  881J00:  Mr   Manley.  849.- 
snd  Mr.  Lounsberry.  893.M0 

*  I^nghlln  Steel:  B*n  Morc*ll. 
add  praaidsnt.  If  be  r*tlr*s  to  1968. 
will  fae*|ve  a  pension  of  8S8X>00  annually. 
If  he  eonttatiaa  to  work  for  aa  additional  8 

8i8M0.  all  paM  by  the  aompaay.    Me  haa 
feeea  with  the  88aii^ny  2  year*. 

Mr,  Motatl.  hMtdaatally,  draws  1139,000 
Is  wafas  frdm  4,  B  I* 

Whaelinf  Sts*i ;  This  peaaiOB  staa  l8  B8b« 
88BiriUMiun  aad  la  baaed  m  «m  stMBber 
off  feare  of  ^omttamm  eerelae  at  at*  10  (or 
vonmtarUy  81  9$)  molttptied  by  i  paraasi 
of  the  aeai^aaiation.  It  applies  to  eeary* 
b0«y.  workers  and  oSaer*  alike  WilUaai  W. 
■8Boway,  ebakroMS,  with  th*  eciiiipany 
sine*  1930,  how  rseetyee  878JStJd  la  salary: 
Archie  J.  McParland.  praaldent.  with  the 
OQMaay  since  19tO.  97bM*M.  and  John 
L.  Neudo*rf*r,  Tie*  president,  8MJ75. 

Toungstown  Sheet  b  TuIm  :  Prank  Pumell, 
praaldent.  will  receive  an  annuity  of  818,000 
a  year  for  8  years  alter  retirement,  piOd  for 
by  the  company. 

He  drew.  In  1948.  8117.000  salary,  which  was 
813.000  more  than  In  1947. 

Walter  E.  Wataon.  vice  president,  received 
891.000.  He  received  a  816.000  raise  over 
1947. 

J.  L.  Mauthe.  vice  president,  received 
866.000  In  1947.  but  a  812.000  raise  In  1948 
netted  him  878.000. 

Crucible  Steel:  This  Is  a  noncontributory 
plan  and  provides  a  pension  of  87.500  s  year 
for  W.  H.  Colvin.  Jr..  president:  W.  P.  Sny- 
der. Jr..  chairman.  87j313  a  year;  and  R  E. 
Christie,  vioe  president.  87.500. 

In  1948.  Mr.  Colvln's  salary  was  873.000: 
Mr.  Snyder's  was  800,000:  and  Mr.  Christie's 
was  840.000. 

Armco  Steel:  This  plan  Is  now  contribu- 
tory, but  past  service  prior  to  1945  was  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  company.     And  In  the 


case  of  Charles  R.  Hook,  dialrman  of  tte 
board,  his  penaioii  plan  Is  still  aoBeontrlba* 
tory.  Mr.  Hook  win  raoctea  a  paMlon  of  sao^ 
000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hook  did  all  rl^it.  too.  to  the  way  of 
aalary  In  1948.  Hla  regular  salary  was  8100.> 
•MjOS.  and  his  Incentive  oompaaaattoo 
amounted  to  an  additional  8110.000.  W.  W. 
Sebald.  presldsnt.  drew  a  total  salary  of 
8106.706.72.  Ralph  U.  Gray,  vloe  prcaldent. 
was  paid  8117.765.80. 

National  Suj^y:  A.  S.  Walker,  chairman 
and  president,  will  receive  825.000  for  10 
years  following  retirement,  paid  for  by  tlie 
company.  Tb*  eonpaay  haa  an  additional 
contributory  plaa  wbUt  will  giva  btan  an- 
other 812.000  a  yaar.  but  what  paymenta  are 
made  by  the  company  and  those  made  by  Mr. 
Walker  are  not  abown. 

Mr.  Walker's  salary  In  1948  was  875.000. 
and  that  of  A.  W.  McKlnney.  vice  president. 
was8d8jDeo  (tnchidlBg  a  880.000  btmos). 

The  odklal  statatnaBtB  Sled  with  tba  BBC 
do  not  make  dear  whether  the  pensbm  {dans 
in  the  folloaring  companies  are  contributory 
or  noncontributory: 

American  Steel  Poondrlea,  whose  president. 
Thomas  Drever.  will  receive  a  817.474  pension 
each  year,  and  Sharon  Steel,  whose  president. 
Henry  A.  Roemer.  will  receive  a  pension  of 
•7.CW2  a  year. 

Mr.  Drever,  by  the  way.  drew  a  total  of 
876.996  In  aalary  from  American  Steel 
Foundries  in  1948.  C.  C.  Jarchow  and  C.  L. 
Heater,  vie*  preatdeatSL  each  received  84&M0, 
and  Kmest  P.  Waad.  praaldent  of  OrttBn 
\K'heel  (an  American  Steal  Fotudrles  sub- 
sidiary), was  paid  863.048. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  and  prealdent 
of  Sharon  Steal,  Mr.  Bocmer  was  paid  8100,000 
tn  1948. 

In  the  case  of  BaptMle  Bt**I.  T  M  Oirdler. 
chairman,  is  listed  Mr  a  pension  of  890.000 
per  year,  and  C.  M.  Wblta.  president.  880j800 
per  year  The  record  seims  to  Indieata  that 
Mr.  Otrdler's  pension  la  aooaoMrthtttory. 

Mr  Olrdler's  1948  salary  wai  •STt.OOO  and 
Mr.  White  was  paid  8900.000  One  vloe  preal' 
dent  waa  paid  8tl4Me.  one  waa  paid  M0.0OO, 
and  three  othen  rseetwd  $10fiOO. 

Mr.  White  totd  newepapar  raportet*.  8fl8r 
the  fact'Ondiag  board  BMide  m  nfmt.  that 
aeptiblle  fteet  dees  sol  UBa  Ihg  Moa  of  bear* 
ing  the  entire  eon  8ff  888ha  taeuraace  and 
penstoa  pro(r8JB8> 

la  the  ease  off  bUabd  tteel.  th^re  are  two 
plans  lo  elleet.  Ohe  of  thesi  aoddOhtflbtttory, 
Clarenee  B,  BasiaU.  praetdent,  ia  Uatad  lo 
receive  a  peaatoa  of  IlLTlIM  per  yaar,  but 
what  aaiotiat  ia  Doocootnbutory  la  not 
sboam. 

Salaries  paid  by  Inland  to  lu  aaacutlvee 
lo  1948  were  also  very  substantial,  to  say  tbs 
least.  Mr.  Bandall  was  paid  879,000.  B* 
was  vlos  president  at  that  tUns.  Wilfred 
Sykes.  1948  prealdent,  was  paid  81004)00: 
Joseph  L.  Block,  vice  president.  879.000;  L.  B. 
Block,  vice  president.  863,000:  PhUip  D.  Block. 
Jr..  assistant  vice  president.  840jO39:  Brerett 
D.  Graff,  president  of  Ryerson  a  Son.  Inc. 
(Inland  subsidiary).  888.000:  RusseU  L. 
Peters,  treasurer.  833.835:  Robert  C.  Boas, 
vice  president.  •62.999.92;  Bdward  L.  Ryerson, 
chairman  of  the  board.  860.000;  Henry  H. 
Straus,  vice  president,  852,500;  Barl  A.  Tanner. 
president.  Inland  Steel  Products  Co..  866.000. 

Mr.  Randall  (819.71696  pension  per  year) 
Issued  a  statement  on  the  fact-finding  board 
recommendations. 

"In  a  free  America."  he  said,  "^o  man 
should  be  fully  relieved  by  others  of  the  duty 
of  proriding  ttx  his  future  and  that  of  his 
family." 

How  can  the  steal  industry  honestly  and 
logically  argue  against  noncontributory  pen- 
sions and  social  insurance  for  th*  steel- 
workers? 


Maaetary  AfrceaacBt  Wkk  Great  BritaiB 


EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

DC  THE  HOX7SE  OF  BBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdaif,  October  S.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re* 
marks.  I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoKB  a  portion  of  a  biweekly  report. 
issued  by  the  American  World  Intelli- 
gence Group,  of  which  £>r.  C.  8.  NortMrf 
is  editor.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Norborg 
that  his  organization  has  a  proud  rectntl 
of  scoops  in  the  intelligence  field  orcr 
the  last  lew  jrears.  The  report  follows: 
nrma  araTas  plans  amrmir  to  oolb  srsMa- 

ABB      riMTATTVa  XUTK 


Th*  devaluation  of  the  pound  was  but  tbs 
first  step  In  a  dramatic  sequence  worked  out 
l>ehlnd  the  secret  doors  of  the  Crlpps-Bevln 
meeting  with  the  United  States  leadership. 

The  next  bomb  to  fall  wUl  be  th>  Preal- 
dentlal  proclamation  of  America'^  return  to 
the  gold  standard.  That  move  is  tentatively 
set  for  the  week  of  Thanksgiving,  wtien  8 
weeks  will  have  paased  since  the  devaltiation 
of  the  currenclas  of  western  Europe. 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  who  had  proteatad.  nine 
tim«a  over,  his  unwillingness  to  dersluat* 
the  pound,  did  agree  to  do  so  only  after  forc« 
ing  Washington  to  s  word-of-honor  agree- 
ment that  the  CTnlted  States  Oovemment 
wtnild  take  the  British  pound  along  with  tba 
trnltcd  SUtes  dollar  wt»an  America  woittd 
letuiu  to  the  gold  standard. 

Ia  a  top  secret  trorking  agraaawnt  the 
■rttlih  and  the  AmOTlcan  negotiator* 
agreed  tipon  the  fotlowlng  or*r<ali 
racorery  plan; 

1.  Bit  Stafford  Onppr  ratttra  to  Loodoa. 
aanoitiMtiii  the  sew  pevDd  rate  at  if  JO. 

fl.  WIthta  f  flM8tt8,  or  81  8U8B  tlBM  88 

the  draatie  deT8lBMBB  8l  the 

reA8a88  adi  baas  88M|^I8b  sbi 

la  praotlea.  the  Vattad  tlal88 

to  8l088  eooBaratlon  irtth  the  lotematlonal 

•aak  for  ■aaonatriMtloa  and  Oetalopmsnt, 

win  anootM88  AsMrtaa'e  rettim  to  Mm  gold 

f.  Working  wttb  a  fold-sustalnad  Amart- 
can  dollar,  the  Intematioaai  Moaatary  Ftmd 
wtll  BMdw  ataUable  to  the  Bvtthh  Ooaara- 
meat  a  fold  8oe>ariloa  loan  oC  81.O0O.oeo,* 
000.  or  better.  Within  4S  hours  of  th* 
Unltad  Stats*  announcement  of  tbs  rvtum 
to  th*  gold  standard,  th*  British  OoT*mm*nt 
will  follow  suit. 

4.  The  United  Ststes  dollar  will  be  derahwd 
by  10  to  15  percent  In  the  conesraloh 
process. 

6.  The  price  of  gold  will  be  raised  from 
835  to  845.  The  price  of  uranium  enu  be  ad- 
Jittted  upward  by  30  percent. 

6.  A  thorough  sUtlstlcal  monetary  survey. 
recently  concluded,  seems  to  reveal  that  the 
hoarded  gold  throughout  the  deooocratic  na- 
tions amounts  to  88.000.000,000,  or  more.  The 
pending  rettirn  to  the  gold  standard  wtll 
release  most  of  this  hoard  and  thus  make 
available  a  minimum  of  830,000,000A)0  in 
good  international  interchange. 

Thus.  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  may  go  in  hla- 
tory  as  the  man  who  took  Socialist  England 
back  to  the  gold  standard  by  forcing  a  d*ci» 
slon  on  the  American  Oovemment. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Truman's 
decision  to  take  the  United  States  back  to 
the  gtrid  standard  will  be  hailed  by  the  over- 
whelmiag  aaajoclty  of  American  dtlzena. 
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nil    p«y    h  gu   Cll 
TIM 

tb*  Otbraltar  of 
rhlcli  vtU  mate  «  tH*  SortH 


«tU  haw  •  roupl*  of  dtiftp- 
«o  tte  trnnivm- 
to  HnnUfMi  •»  th« 
th*t  tk*  United  3Ut««  rttunu  to 
n  U  thMgllt  poatM*  mat  tb*  ad- 
mtaistratioo  Mftf  ptnalt  tb*  Oortnuncnt 
««r  booda  to  find  tbctr  natunl  1>t«1  In  tb« 
nrv  tttxiatkin  Siicti  »  fMt  aHuv*  on  •  real- 
■My  fwntually  rMult  ta  tb* 
Bf  Mr  natioBAl  d«M  by  tlOftiNO.- 
•  potat  wbM«  tb*  debt 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  tbc  li<bt  of  this  re> 
I  sent  the  foUowlnc  letler  to  tbe 
of  SUU«: 


r 


■M  SO.  IMO. 


Secretary  o/  SxcK. 

OcyartawwX  o/  State. 

ir««M«f  roa.  D.  c. 
Mr   Dua   8BOBtrAaT    Kctaaom:    Irfcrma- 
tfcm  on  my  dcak  indicates  tbat — 

1.  Our  OoTcnunent  entered  Into  an  agree- 
vttb  KncUnd  to  the  effect  tbat  we 
return  to  Um  gold  atandard. 
i.  Unitad  Stataa  vculd  ralac  tbc  price  of 
foM  to  abott  Mf  aa  ounce. 

S.  W«  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
take  tbe  Bntiab  pound  alon^  witb  tbc  Amcr- 
tean  doUar  vben  tbe  United  Statea  doea  re- 
Mnt  %m  tbla  new  gold  aundard. 

4.  Ite  Watlnaal  Monetary  Pund  will 
■•fee  arallable.  to  the  Brltlab  GoTcrnmcnt. 
a  fBid  convcratoa  loan  ol  §1.000.000.000  or 


ft.  We  bare   afreed   to  devalue   otir  cur- 
rency by  10  or  15  percent  in  tJua  conveialon 


I  would  tike  to  aak  what  acrecment.  if 
r  Oovcmment  bea  aafldc.  or  will 
■Hike  recardinf  war  booda.  WUl  tbcy  be 
permitted  to  find  tbcir  natural  lercl  in  tbla 
new  attuatloD?  Tbeae  are  important  prob- 
leaw  upon  whlcb  tbe  American  people  abould 
befBflbnned. 

Xt  la  my  dealrc  to  hare  this  letter  Inserted 
tat  tbe  OoaemMnosuL  Raman,  on  Monday, 
VBlHB  your  OapaiUBent  can  ftnd  tome  rea- 
Km  at  tremeiMlous  importance  for  not  mak- 
iBff  ttpobUe. 

Very  troly  yours. 

A.  L.  Mnxaa.  U.  C. 
Fourth  DUtriet.  Webrajfca. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  American  people  and 
the  Oon<ress  have  been  kept  in  the  dark 
so  often  that  I.  for  one  Member,  am 
hopefully  looking  ahead  to  the  day  when 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
will  not  have  to  grope  in  the  darkness, 
will  have  access  to  the  truth  at  aJl 
The  most  startling  thing  about 
stAtement  seans  to  be  tbat  of  de- 
cor e*m  currency  another  10 
or  15  percent  and  tying  our  dollar 
to  that  of  the  Brltb»h  pound.  When  we 
once  begin  the  debasing  of  otir  currency 
there  seems  to  be  no  end.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned as  to  what  might  happen  to  tbe 
keadg  held  by  baaks  aad  othan.  1/  and 
vhsB  each  a  devataatten  of  oar  ear- 
reney  occurs.  PentonaHy  I  think  tt 
v«uM  be  a  good  thing  to  fo  on  to  the 
gold  sundard,  but  I  would  certainly 
want  the  American  people  to  have  the 
rtgbt  to  own  gold  ju&t  as  the  other  peo- 
piee  of  tbe  world  now  have  tbat  right 

I  hMr«  ooi  as  jret  UMiiii  a  f«ranl 
replf  to  the  lettar  I  wnto  le  the  8ae- 
retanr  of  SUte  I  did  talk  with  Mr 
OnriUe  J.  McD.r.r-n  d.  wiM  is  the  Acting 


Associate  Chief  of  the  Dhisloo  of  F1- 
TMiKlsl  Affairs,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
rather  hazy  about  committing  himself 
to  the  ipecllk  questions  which  I  asked. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation.  Mr. 
McDiarmid  referred  several  Umes  to 
statements  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 
Mr.  Snyder. 

I  do  under<;tand  that  the  entire  gold 
problem  is  being  studied. 

When  I  receive  the  formal  reply  from 
the  Department  of  State.  I  shall  again 
ask  permission  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoia. 


Tra4e  Relsrions  Witli  Russia  aid  Other 
Covatries  Betuad  tkc  Iroe  Curtaio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  KSW  TCUC 

IN  THK  SENATB  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES 

Wedne.tdaF.  October  5  deffislatite  day  of 
Saturday,  September  J>,  1949 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord  the  text  of  two 
articles  deahng  with  trade  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Russia  and 
other  countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
The  first  is  entitled  "Iron  Curtain 
Threat."  written  by  A.  N.  Spanel.  chair- 
man of  the  International  Latex  Corp.. 
and  the  second  is  entitled  "Soviet  Trade 
Piracy  tai  the  United  States."  written 
by  J.  Anthony  Marcus  and  published  In 
Plain  Talk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
wf-re  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
OBD.  as  follows: 

IBON  coaxAut  THKBAT 

(By  A.   If.  apanel.   chairman.   International 

Latex  Corp.) 

It  is  not  the  atom  bomb  that  will  bring 
world  war  ni.  Por  now  that  Ruaaia  baa 
the  atom  bomb.  Its  use  aa  a  military  weapon 
probably  will  be  ouuawed,  )\ut  aa  potaon 
^N  was  outlawed.  Wo  nation,  great  or  amall. 
daree  to  use  gas  or  germ  warfare  foe  fear 
of  reprtaal.  No  power  will  initiate  raat  de- 
■trwtlon  by  meana  of  atomic  weapons. 
knowing  that  another  great  power  will  re- 
taliate with  even  more  terrible  deetrurtton. 

Tor  tbla  reason,  a  revltaliaed  United  Ifa- 
tlooe  muat  forge  a  workable  agreement 
between  Buasla.  the  United  Statea.  and  the 
other  powera.  on  the  international  control 
or  atomic  weapons. 

But  outlawing  thta  weapon  la  not  anougb. 
Gaa  warfare  baa  been  outlawed  by  agraaoMBt 
for  year*,  yet  World  War  II  came  ]uat  the 
aaaae.  Tbere  la  no  gt»rantee  that  if  atomic 
warfare  Is  ouUawed  we  will  not  drift  into 
wortd  war  III  becauee  at  tbe  mucb  greater 
threat  to  peace,  the  Iron  curtain. 

So  long  aa  tbe  iron  curtain  divldee  Burope 
into  the  aeoret  Seat  and  tlie  open  Weet.  auapl- 
clon.  fear,  lack  of  mutual  underataodlng. 
Xruatratlon.  and  the  building  up  oX  human 
hat*,  muat  inevitably  lead  to  greater  and 
greater  military  apprebenatoo.  preparednsH 
for  war  •  •  •  and  Anally  exploaioo  into 
war  Itaelf .  Already  we  are  in  the  mldat  of  a 
coloaaal  armaments  race. 

There  Is  now  practically  no  ftee  moreaaent 
of  people  or  ot  Idaaa  l>etween  Russia  and  ber 
aateUtte  eountrlee  on  the  one  band,  and 
weetera  Burope  and  tbe  reat  of  tbe  Wcetern 
Hemiaphere   on    the    other.     Practically    all 


culrural  tclatlaaa  are  at  a  aUndstUI.  All  the 
suegeatloiis  oOarad  by  our  state  Department 
and  varfcnie  private  organisatloQa  alnoe  tbe 
end  of  tbe  war  to  exchanee  atudenta,  artlate. 
■clentlata.  and  literature  have  failed  or  ra- 
rledgcd. 

ive  theec  offera  been  turned 
down  or  dlaieg aided  but  worse  sun  the  troo 
ctutain  baa  been  made  mere  rigid  and  Ira- 
pcncuable.  It  la.  la  fact,  now  Ulcgal  for  a 
Russian  citizen  to  Indulge  In  conversattOD 
with  forelgncra. 

Thta  la  tbe  fjicSUfe  aa  aome  of  ua.  In  tbe 
countries  not  tfoeslBated  by  Ruaaia.  ace  it. 
The  Russians  may  bave  tbeW  own  vcralon  of 
recent  international  devalapmenu  to  justify 
their  blind  and  completely  Isolationist  policy. 
They  point  to  what  they  consider  hoetlle 
plana  and  prooouneemenu  on  the  part  of 
weelorn  countrlea  and  we&tcm  spokeamcn 
that  aecm  to  them  to  belie  the  genulxM  ooera 
to  eetabllab  friendly  relatione.  Tbere  ta  no 
point  now  In  aaalyatng  Ruaslan  think- 
tef  *  *  *  or  in  arguing  where  the  re- 
aponslbillty  lies  for  this  dangerous  state  of 
affairs.  The  fact  atares  ua  in  tbe  face  that 
tbe  world  is  duided  intellectually,  economi- 
cally, and  morally  Into  two  great  camps, 
and  that  the  Iron  curtain  between  theec  two 
campa  muat  be  removed  before  horrible  and 
IrrcTocable  damage  is  done  on  both  sidea. 

The  Russian  people  are  now  given  a  com- 
ptafCaly  distorted  view  of  otir  way  of  life, 
of  our  social,  economic,  political,  and  re- 
ligious alms  and  aspirations.  We  have  no 
knowledge  what  the  Russians  are  thinking 
and  feeling  except  in  the  worda  and  acUcms 
of  their  oAcial  spokesmen.  On  the  baata  of 
thcee  words  and  actions  we  canno:  but  ctm- 
clude  that  the  Russian  people  arc  being 
tavigbt  conslstentiy  that  we  are  out  to  de- 
stroy them  and  their  system.  Therefore,  we 
ot  tbe  West  must,  under  the  circiunst 
be  prepared  for  the  worst  untU  the 
curtain  ia  lifted. 

The  attitude  of  tbe  two  campe  on  atomic 
energy  and  weapons  la  now  tindergotng 
change  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  United  BUtcs.  today  pcwencs 
atomic  power.  But  even  more  urgently  does 
the  biu-rier  of  the  iron  curtain  require  re- 
moval. For  IX  peace  is  our  objectlre,  any 
agrsement  to  outlaw  the  military  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  or  tbc  agreement  on  the  inter- 
national control  and  Inspection  of  atomic 
energy,  must  be  aooompanied  by  the  raialng 
oX  the  iron  curtain.  Nothing  leaa.  And  It  is 
to  tills  end  that  the  sta  teamen  of  the  whole 
world  must  Xervently  devote  themaelves.  now. 

Por  only  In  the  abecnce  of  iron  curtains, 
only  with  the  eatabliabmcnt  of  a  free  Inter- 
change and  movement  between  the  B&st  and 
the  West  of  Roods,  people,  and  cultu.'es.  such 
as  muat  exist  tMtween  friendly  neighbors,  is 
there  hope  for  the  peace  worthy  ot  the 
struggle. 

sovirr  TBsaa  nascr  n»  ths  trwmD  statis 
(By  J.  Anthony  Marctu) 

A  curious  anomaly  baa  arisen  to  plague 
Americaa  economy  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  aovenuMDt  la  preeaing  proeecutiona 
agalnat  domestic  firms  for  monopoly  prac- 
ticea.  That  la  as  It  should  be.  k>ut  at  the  same 
time  it  permiu  totaUtarlan  foreign  govern- 
ment monopolies  to  operate  with  impunity 
right  iiere  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Bas  not  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  eetab- 
llab an  antimonupuly  division  In  tbe  De- 
partment oX  Justice,  with  the  Departmenta 
of  Commerce.  Treasury  and  State  participat- 
ing, to  meet  the  encroaciunents  of  monopo- 
listic totalitarian  eoonosniea?  Bow  long  «an 
we  afford  to  expose  our  private  biMlneaa  flrme. 
restricted  as  tticy  arc  by  antitrust  laws,  to 
robbery  and  exploiution  by  foreign  gorcrn- 
mcut  monopolies  right  on  our  aoUT 

Since  taxation  now  takes  the  lion's  share 
of  the  profits  of  American  industry  and  ccm- 
meroe.  our  Government  itself  has  mucb  at 
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stake  tn  this  problem.  V  oar  free  enterprise 
tooDomy  Is  to  survivo  aad  prosper.  It  mast 
protect  Itself  from  ttw  toeotalons  at  tbe  trade 

rultures  of  our  times — the  totaUtarlan  gov- 
ernment monopolies.  We  must  devise  means 
and  wavs  to  meet  thU  challenge. 

How  did  tt  all  begin?  Shortly  after  the 
Bolshevik  conspirators  tinder  the  Lenin-Trot- 
akv-Stalln  leadership  had  taken  over  the  des- 
tinies of  Russia  tn  1917,  they  set  up  a  foreign 
trade  monopoly.  Naive  businessmen  here 
and  abroad,  indulgmg  in  wishful  thinking, 
boped  against  hope  that  some  day  the  Soviet 
Union  would  relax  this  monopoly.  But  why 
should  it?  It  has  worked  well  for  the  Krem- 
lin iLteresta.  It  has  done  Incalctilahle  harm 
to  ours.  As  time  goee  on.  I*  will  be  even  more 
dangerous  to  free  enten^iae  everywhere.  Tbe 
okore  Industrialized  Btusia  becomes — and 
only  the  aid  of  this  cotmtry  and  the  other 
western  powers  can  bring  that  about— the 
■tifler  will  her  competition  become  in  foreign 
markets.  It  is  tmavoldable.  and  the  Soviet 
rulers  do  not  have  to  wait  tmtll  the  last  Rus- 
sian monjUC  or  worker  has  at  least  one  car 
In  every  gacige  or  two  pairs  of  shoes  snd  two 
ileoant  suite  to  wear.  They  can  teU  their 
people  to  do  without  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  dump  their  products  abroad  at  any 
price. 

The  Soviet  foreign-trade  monopoly  has  not 
been  relaxed  since  1918.  and  within  the  list 
4  years  all  the  satellite  coxmtrlea.  imder  the 
Kretnlln  Imab,  have  foUowed  suit.  They  too 
have  adopted  the  Sovtet  pattern  of  squeez- 
ing and  plundering  friend  and  foe.  wherever 
possible. 

In  the  hands  of  a  Communist  government 
the  foreign-trade  monopoly  is  a  powerftil  and 
convenient  weapon  to  be  used  against  tie. 
Since  1M5  It  has  been  \jsed  by  tbe  Soviet 
Government  with  singular  success  even 
a^tnst  the  satellite  countries,  exploiting  and 
nbblng  the  supposed  trletids  of  tbe  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Tito  in  Ytigoalavla  is  the  only  one  who  has 
dared  to  rise  against  this  form  of  interna- 
tional brlffandagc.  and  this  has  already 
earned  him  the  tmdying  enmity  of  the 
Soviet  nilers. 

The  Soviet  Government,  itself  the  largest 
and  most  ruthless  monopoly  on  earth,  rather 
likes  free  enterprise  In  America  for  the  time 
being,  as  it  suits  its  purpose  well.  Moscow 
can  squeeze  otir  buyers  and  sellers  with  Im- 
pvinity.  It  looks  askance  upon  combinations 
of  manufacturwrs.  exporters,  and  Importers 
who  try  to  weet  its  monopoly  tactics  with  a 
united  front.  The  SovleU  know  that  while 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  passed  after  the 
First  World  War,  permits  the  formation  of 
asaoclaUons.  industry  by  industry,  to  func- 
tion Jointly  In  foreign  markets,  the  act  is 
Impotent,  since  It  is  confined  only  to  a  spe- 
cific Industry  or  product.  It  Is  not  suited 
to  meet  the  problem  created  by  the  all-coun- 
try monopoly  of  the  totalitarian  vintage. 

The  Politburo  regards  its  foreign -trade 
monopoly  as  a  potent  shield  against  capital- 
ism. Permitting  no  American  corporation 
to  operate  in  Russia.  It  has  set  up  on  our 
territory  a  branch  of  its  all-powerful  monop- 
oly In  the  guise  of  an  American  compcuiy — 
the  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation.  This  is 
wholly  owned  by  the  Soviet  Government  and 
la  operated  by  men  sent  out  from  Moecow. 
For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  agency 
has  been  flouting  our  antlmonopoly  laws  and 
succedlng  administrations  have  done  noth- 
ing about  It.  When  the  Russians  are  In  the 
market  for  soom  of  our  products — never 
consumer  goods — they  make  ua  compete 
against  each  other  to  force  the  prices  down. 
This  works  to  the  detriment  of  our  economy 
and  the  benefit  of  theirs.  When  they  want 
us  to  buy  something  from  them,  acting  as 
a  single  seller  for  the  p>roducts  of  the  entire 
Soviet  Union,  they  make  our  firms  compete 
against  one  another,  again  to  the  detriment 
of  otir  economy  and  the  enrichment  of 
theirs 

Under  present  conditions  our  business  peo- 
ple stand  helpless.    Tbcy  must  submit  to 


Amtorg's  dictates  or  forego  tbe  buslneaa.  As 
a  super  moaopoiy.  where  tbe  needs  or  wants 
of  their  enslaved  subjects  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  dictatcrs.  tbe  Soviet  Govern- 
ment can  withhold  ptirchaaes  or  sa!es.  de- 
pending upon  momentary  political  expedi- 
ency- The  recent  expwiecce  of  Tugoelavbi 
Illustrates  the  true  methods  and  alms  at  tbe 
nx>ncpoly  tinder  dtecoaalon. 

Thta  our  economy  and  the  world's  flow 
of  materials,  goods,  and  services  are  Inter- 
fered with,  restricted,  or  entirely  wlthhrid. 
With  the  globe  shrunken  and  the  economic 
Interdependence  of  nations  grown  to  un- 
precedented prtjportions.  former  Attorney 
General  Clark's  recent  statement  that  "lib- 
erty is  endangered  when  either  eeonomle  or 
political  power  is  concentrated  In  a  few 
hands"  Is  as  true  In  tbe  international  arena 
as  tt  Is  In  the  domestic. 

We  all  know  how  the  current  Indxistrisl 
recession  here  has  been  exaggerated  beyond 
all  reason  by  the  controlled  Soviet  press. 
Inspired  articles  recently  began  to  appear 
In  certain  American  publications  abotit  Sta- 
lin's wUUngness  to  permit  our  trade  emls- 
aarles  to  come  wltb  offers  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  credit.  He  promises  "to  receive  with 
attention  and  Interest  any  United  States  pro- 
poaals  designed  to  broaden  Russian-American 
trade  and  looking  toward  general  relaxation 
of  economic  barriers."  This  is  what  Soviet 
President  Shvemlk  told  Admiral  Kirk  when 
be  presented  his  credentials  as  our  new  am- 
baaeador  in  Moscow,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  6. 

We  heard  similar  refrains  before  recogni- 
tion was  extended  to  tbe  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  1»33. 
Nothing  came  of  the  sa.OOO.OOO.OOO  maitet 
held  out  as  bait  to  our  unemployed  during 
the  great  depression.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
biMlness  fell  off  perceptibly,  although  Bus- 
sla's  needs  were  as  great  as.  if  not  greater 
than  they  are  today.  To  me  the  real  ptir- 
poee  tn  Shremik's  statement  Is  clear:  tliat 
ovtT  manufacturers  once  more  open  their  fac- 
tories and  laboratories  to  Sovtet  so-called 
purchasing  conunlsstoDs.  to  enable  them  to 
snoop  arotmd.  to  steal  aU  the  technological 
Information  they  can.  to  thank  us  graciously 
and  never  be  seen  again.  Here  and  tbere  a 
model  will  be  pvirchased;  the  Amtorg  will  in- 
sist on  a  fact<»y  discotmt  and  will  get  It  by 
holding  out  pHrospects  of  more  orders  In  tbe 
future,  a  future  which  never  comes. 

Shvemik's  statement  U  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  boot  is  pinching  Stal- 
in's foot.  He  has  told  his  muzsled  subjects 
that  every  modem  invention  in  the  world 
has  been  created  by  Rtissians.  The  equip- 
ment with  which  he  is  now  operating  his 
Industrial  plants  is  based  on  old  models 
copied  from  American  machinery  years  ago. 
In  recent  times  some  of  our  manufacturers 
have  learned  not  to  admit  so  readUy  Stalin's 
emissaries  from  the  Amtorg  ofBcee.  Unwill- 
ing to  buy  otir  latest  typee  of  machines  in 
large  quantities,  he  Is  playing  the  old  game 
of  dangling  tall  promises. 

This  must  not  be  permitted.  If  there  Is 
to  be  any  trading  at  all.  it  should  be  on  terms 
explicitly  defined,  as  for  example: 

1.  Congress  shotild  enact  legislation  to 
compel  Soviet  and  other  foreign  trade  mo- 
nopoly branches  here  to  incorporate  under 
a  Federal  act.  They  mtist  not  be  allowed  to 
operate  as  American  State  corporations. 
Their  names  must  not  be  misleading,  as, 
for  instance.  Is  tbe  case  with  Amtorg  Trad- 
ing Corp.  Since  it  ia  a  branch  of  the  foreign 
trade  monopoly  of  the  Soviet  Government,  it 
ahould  be  so  labeled. 

a.  A  National  Technological  Council  with 
men  participating  from  various  industries 
should  be  formed.  lU  aim  should  be  the 
protection  of  our  industrial  and  scientific 
know-how  from  totalitarian  piracy.  No 
present  Government  agency  In  Washington 
l8  competent  to  handle  this  problem.  All 
purchasing  inquiries  for  industrial  equip- 
ment, all  terms  under  which  sales  are  to  be 


made,  ahould  be  cleared  through  tbls  coon* 
dl. 

3.  The  interdepartaiental  division  In  tbe 
DepartaasBt  at  Justice  to  supervise  foreign 
monopoly  operations  in  this  country,  sug- 
gested above,  would  be  guided  in  its  work  by 
this  council.  It  Is  worth  mentioning  that 
neither  the  NAM  nor  the  United  SUtea 
Chamber  of  Commerce  nor  the  various  for- 
eign trade  bodies  hare  shown  sufficient  un- 
derstanding of  tbe  problems  fsdng  us  as  a 
result  of  the  pemlrious  influence  of  the 
Soviet  and  sateQlte  foreign  trade  moBopottas. 
We  nraet  therefore  start  afreata.  Tlie  eooaefl 
bereln  suggested  Is  tbc  answer.  We  mtist 
build  aometblng  powerful,  faisigbted.  and 
efBcient.  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

4.  It  Is  to  Buasla^  interest  to  buy  our  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  But  It  is  to  otnr 
national  Interest  to  sell  her  consumer  as  well 
as  durable  goods.  The  prtjcees  must  t>e  re- 
TCTsed.  For  every  dollar's  worth  of  eqtilp- 
ment  we  sen  to  Russia,  after  passing  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  the  National  Technologi- 
cal Council,  she  should  be  made  to  buy  a 
fixed  ratio  ot  our  consumer  goods.  Her  peo- 
ple are  naked,  starved,  ill-housed.  Since  the 
Soviet  Goremment  took  power,  the  Rtiaslan 
market  for  our  constimer  goods  has  become 
extinct.  It  will  remain  so  even  tbotigb  the 
Rtisalan  people  ccmtinue  to  subsist  on  a  sub- 
mmrglnal  level.  I  have  seen  how  they  llvs 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other: 
I  have  seen  their  millions  more  ragged  than 
when  I  lived  there  prior  to  World  War  I. 

The  sale  of  consumer  goods  as  part  of  our 
commerce  should  be  made  a  sine  qua  non 
in  our  trade  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 
Heretofore  her  ptirchases  here  averaged  about 
t60.000.000  a  yetu'.  In  our  economy  this  Is 
like  s  drop  In  the  ocean.  We  did  not  grow 
richer  by  such  trading.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment did  grow  richer  through  the  one- 
way-street bnilnese  dealings  becstise  It  hss 
carried  sway  from  us  s  technological  know- 
how  worth  billions  of  dollars. 

5.  How  is  Rtissla  to  pay  tia?  We  need 
none  of  her  gold,  neither  should  we  accept 
it.  We  do  need  her  metals,  minerals,  and 
forest  producu.  With  many  of  otir  natural 
reaotirces  fast  running  out.  it  is  hlgb  time 
to  stock  pUe  them  in  vast  quantltlea:  It  Is 
time  to  draw  on  Russia's  unlimited  forest 
resources  in  order  to  replant  and  replenish 
otir  own  forests. 

Left  to  Itaelf,  the  Soviet  Union,  dtie  to 
the  lack  of  freedom,  stippression  of  initia- 
tive, and  recurrent  purges  would  be  tinable 
to  make  adequate  payment  In  the  manner 
sviggestcd.  If  we  Insist  that  the  Soviets 
purchase  machinery  and  eqi;lpment  in  a 
fixed  ratio  to  consumer  goods,  they  will  need 
our  crack  technicians  to  help  step  up  pro* 
duct  Ion  of  ptilp.  metals,  minerals,  and  cer« 
tain  prefabricated  products. 

The  plan  here  outlined  is  based  upon  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  avowed  goal  of  the 
Soviet  rulers  is  to  tear  down  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  the  world:  to  sacrifice.  If  need  be, 
countless  millions  of  people  here  and  else- 
where In  order  to  achieve  world-vrlde  Bo- 
vletization.  The  Soviet  foreign  trade  mo- 
nopoly has  been  a  powerful  weapon  in  this 
offensive.  It  is  being  used  to  help  friends 
and  punish  enemies — and  we  are  enemy 
No.  1. 

Our  freedan  will  not  be  preserved  by 
toying  with  totalitarian  monopolies.  If  we 
are  to  do  business  with  the  foreign  powers 
which  have  come  In  the  wake  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  abroad,  we  should  demand 
of  the  totalltarlans  that  they  do  business 
In  our  markets  the  way  we  expect  our  own 
firms  to  do — on  a  free  competitive  basis, 
subject  to  antitrust  laws.  It  is  unfair  to 
discriminate  against  our  own  Indtistrles  by 
restraining  them  throtigh  antlmonopoly 
laws  while  permitting  avowed  totalltarUn 
monopolies  to  ride  roughshod  over  our 
economy. 
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TW  AlMiBMib 


KTRNSION  OP  REICARKB 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


or  RCPRXssm'A'nvB 
Wedntitdaw.  October  5.  IMf 


Mr.  FURCOLO.    Mr 
Imivc  to  exieod  my 
br  recant,  the  fo! 


er,  under 
I  include, 
item  from 
Union: 


Cvwybofty  ntmi  to  b*  taUOaf  about  the 
•torn  bonb  and  Um  tact  that  Ruwla  appar- 
•ntiy  baa  parractad  out.  A  k)t  oi  paopla 
Utfalt  titmt  tXm  Ih— Um  bavt  baen  grabbing 
tmt  Monu  throiigk  ^Maa.  Ftrbapa.  but— 
If  fmi  wlU  raad  avan  a  lay  traatiaa  on 
yov  can  aaaily  undcistaad  that. 
Is  familiar  with  tlM  theory  of 
ralatlvtkT  which  conocrna.  amont  other 
thinga,  th«  forrauia  for  the  cnciYy  azlatcnt  In 
r.  u  ought  not  to  ba  too  lit— MliHiilj 
It  for  tha  >rtanttrta  of  any  ciwtry  to 
oBt  mathocia  which  would  prodiioa  a 


Tou  wtU  alao  raalla*  that  tha  bomba  which 
tJM  Unltad  Stataa  uae<l  on  Japan  ware  only 
faottooaUy  eUactlTa  and  that  tha  atcm  ag«. 
OBly  In  tta  Infaacy.  can  conealTahly  produca 
of  a  giant  daatractlva  powar  which 
make  thoat  uaad  on  Japan  puny 
In  eomparlaon. 

Ton  iMy  gat  tha  ■naaUng  cuaptdon  that 
Koala  waa  on  the  lercl  In  cuggaatlng  the 
complete  outlawing  of  atomic  warfare  be- 
caow  tha  bomb  neutrallBM  the  adrantages 
of  BuHia  La  manpower  and  in  other  field* 
In  any  attempt  at  world  conqxieat. 

PcfaoBally  wa  hc^ie  the  United  States  does 
•04  eonaent  to  any  United  Rations  atomic 
eoBtral.  even  though  the  bigwigs  in  Wuh- 
tagtoo  seem  to  favor  it.  because  we  feel  that 
the  poaaesBlon  and  derelopment  of  atomic 
fore*  by  the  United  States  for  defenae  of 
tfHDOcraey  ahooid  constitute  the  nearest 
thlsc  to  a  goarantae  ot  world  peace  and 
<wnocrstK  aectirtty  that  eoold  be  aataMlahed. 

ir  wa  had  to  use  the  bomb  wa  probably 
would  do  so  promptly  and  not  quibble  sbout 
It.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  the  United 
MatloDa  might  do  about  anything,  or  when  It 
aslghft  act. 

Mm  for  the  Amy  and  the  Navy,  the  generals 
and  the  admirals,  we.  for  one.  are  eonvtoead 
the  atomic  sge  h^  or  will  shortly  dtspoaa  9t 
thalr  UBportacee. 


Passed  by  latersatiooal  Asso- 
CMliM  •!  Y  Mm'*  CkU,  MiMcap^ltt, 
Aa<iutI949 

BJl'lENtilON  OP  RBICARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  H£RTER 


ATIVBB 


or 


Wednet^W,  October  5.  IMf 

Mr.  HERTKR.  Ur.  SpeaJter.  tbe 
Intero«tlooal  A^saocuUon  of  ihe  Young 
Mtm%  ChmUan  Aiaoclauon  at  their 
MMllnV  tert  aanth  paaacd  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  world  federation  resolu- 
tiao  which  so  mauj  Members  of  this 
have  ipoaaorcd. 
the  Toung  Men's  Christian 
hM  the  raspcci  aad  admira- 
[  of  all  dtliens.  I  think  It  ooiy  fltUng 


that  their  support  of  this  high  Ideal  be 
made  a  matter  of  ptibltc  record. 
The  resolution  follows: 


tha  fear  of  war  dlrldes  the  world. 
ItaeU  Incraaaaa  tha  Ukallhood  of  war.  sub- 
jects tiM  peoplaa  ot  the  world  to\iM  burden 
of  Increasing  oompetltlTe  armameut.  foaters 
the  growth  of  narrow  nattonallun  with  their 
atUndant  rlvalrlea  and  other  Ilia:  and 

Wltersas  that  fear  of  war  may  be  removed 
only  by  tha  voluntary  subjection  of  the  sev- 
aral  natloaa  to  law  above  themaalvaa;  and 

Wbaraaasaeb  law  for  lu  enactokant.  Intcr- 
prataklon.  and  enforoemeut  muat  depend 
upon  foeammant:  Therefore  be  It 

JKasoived; 

1  That  tlM  International  Association  of 
Y  Mens  Outo  reaffirm  lU  belief  In  cfTorte 
to  further  the  Ideals  of  world  cltlaenahlp: 
and 

2.  It  endorses  development  of  the  United 
Nations  into  a  world  federstlon.  open  to  all 
nations  with  defined  and  limited  powers 
adequate  to  prcaenre  peace  and  pretent 
aggrtsslon  throxigh  the  enactment.  Inter- 
pretation, and  enforcement  of  world  law. 


BoytTiUc  ef  Arkaasas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 


or  ASKAMI 

ni  THE  HOU8B  OF  RSPBaBBNTATTVaS 

Wedneiday.  October  5.  1949 

Mr.  GATHINGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
Interest  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Boysville 
of  Arkansas."  telling  the  story  of  Arkan- 
sas' greatest  youth  project.  Arkansas  Is 
proud  of  Its  Boysville.  which  Is  located 
near  Wynne,  Ark.,  In  the  First  Congres- 
slonal  District.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
the  people  who  are  making  such  rapid 
progress  In  offering  opportunities  to  the 
State's  underprivileged  boys.  It  is  our 
Nation's  youth  of  today  who  are  the 
builders  of  tomorrow.  Only  as  our  youths 
are  trained  and  developed  can  our  Na- 
tion be  a.ssured  of  an  educated  and  think- 
ing leadership  for  the  future. 

The  complete  text.  What  Is  Boysville. 
follows: 

What  Is  Botsvux.*? 

B^ysTllle  Is  a  home  for  neglected  Arkansas 
bo^.  The  age  group  served  is  10  through  16 
years.  Souroes  from  which  the  tioya  come 
are.  Cbild  welfare,  JUTsnlle.  aiul  soclal-serv- 
Ire  aganolaa.  Believing  there  is  no  sxich 
thing  as  a  bad  boy  the  fouBdan  and  dlrtc- 
tora  will  work  toward  a  lioma  where  love  and 
tindarfanrtiiig  abkls.  Boysville  accepts  only 
those  Iwya  for  whom  no  other  provision  of 
homa  can  be  made  by  aodety. 


Patterned  after  the  famous  BoysvUle  of 
Tcsaa,  the  ptirpoae  of  BoysvUle  is  to  cauae 
each  boy-cttlaen  to  feel  secure  and  wanted. 
Criminals  ar«  bom  whara  neglect  rxiles. 
BoysvUla^  purpose  is  to  take  imwanted  boys 
and  give  tbam  secure,  adequate  home  life  In 
deeeot  surroundings.  Through  tbe  sympa- 
thetic and  constructive  guidance  of  trained 
and  experlefioad  panonnei.  Boysville  wUI  pro- 
duce good  eltlaana  for  Axkaaeaa' 


Thar*  will  ba  a  balanced  educational,  rec- 
,  aad  work   program   in 
Boy-clttaens  will  attend 
and  tha  church  uf  their 
Ark,    A  special  program  of 


effect  at 
iha  putoUa 
at 


remedial  education  wlU  be  malnUined  for 
tteae  boys  too  lar  retarded  to  attend  public 
MhooU.  Bach  boy  wUl  be  developed  in  skills 
for  which  he  Is  beat  suited,  fielf-govem- 
ment  wUl  be  in  effect  by  which  the  boya  leant 
to  practice  honeaty.  fair  play,  and  tolerance. 
WhetiMr  on  tJie  farm,  dairy,  shop,  or  working 
with  poultry,  each  boy  will  do  hie  sliare 
ion  ot  food  for  use  in  the 

STAfT 

Bqual  in  Importanee  with  a  progreaalve 
character  buUdlng  program  is  tlie  necessity 
for  trained  snd  erjierlenced  staff  workers. 
Bo3rsvtlle  of  Arkansas,  plans  to  employ  com- 
petent and  proven  personnel  who  will  guide 
the  destinies  of  boy  dtlrena.  The  executive 
director,  form  m.<inager.  dietitian,  home- 
mother,  and  all  employeee  will  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  of  care. 

rAcn.rnca 
Pictured  on  pages  4  and  S  la  the  projected 
plan  of  Boysville  of  Arkansas,  which  wlU 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  100  boys  and 
staff  members.  Boysville  has  purchaaed  on 
contract  600  acres  of  land  3  mUes  east  of 
Wynne,  Ark.  A  good  barn  and  farm  house 
are  now  situated  on  the  grotmd.  There  will 
be  $50,000  required  to  buUd  and  equip  the 
first  unit  for  26  boys  and  operate  the  home 
for  1  year.  Total  coata  to  build  all  of  the 
facilities  over  a  S-year  period  will  be  gaso,- 
000.  Boysville  expects  to  open  the  first  unit 
by  spring,  1©50. 

CONTINXnuC   SUPPOaT 

Tlirough  ttie  plan  of  sustaining  honorary 
memberstiipa.  tbe  Dollar-a-Mouth  Club 
members,  memorials,  bequesu.  endowment, 
and  miscellaneous  glfu  In  kind.  BoysvUle 
expects  to  obtain  funds  suiBclent  for  future 
operating  costs.  Production  of  food  by  tiM 
home  wUl  reduce  expenaea  cooslderably. 
Many  friends  will  want  to  leave  some  re- 
membrance in  tljelr  wUl,  others  will  tielp 
by  sponsoring  a  tx>y  on  an  annual  baaia. 


Seafarers  loteraabonal  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IM  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Wednesdav,  October  5.  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  an  Invitation  was  extended 
by  Mr.  Al  Bernstein,  international  repre- 
sentative. Seafarers  International  Union, 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  district,  to  myself  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  visit  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  district  headquarters 
<tf  the  Seafarers  International  Union  in 
N*w  York.  As  a  Congressman  from  the 
Brooklyn  district  embracing  part  of  New 
York's  waterfront,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

This  union  of  seafaring  men.  through 
Mr.  Bem.stein.  expressed  a  desire  to  biuld 
greater  understanding  between  the  leg- 
islative representatives  of  the  people  and 
their  representatives  on  the  economic 
front.  De.sirous  of  improving  that  un- 
derstanding and  because  I  wanted  to  see 
how  a  maritime  union,  whose  members 
are  so  vital  a  part  of  our  economy,  func- 
tions. I  am  glad  I  made  that  visit,  and 
I  wish  to  review  It  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  SIU  headquarters  Is  located  in 
New  York's  financial  district  In  the  heart 
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of  the  shipping  center.  The  six-story 
building  also  houses  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  union. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
this  particular  union  to  an  outside  ob- 
server, is  the  air  of  informality,  the  man- 
to-man  relationships  between  the  offl- 
cials  and  the  membership.  I  should 
imagine  this  is  the  kind  of  relationship 
that  exists  among  seafaring  men  aboard 
ship,  and  the  union  has  admirably  trans- 
ferred It  to  its  shore-side  apparatus. 

Prom  this  relationship  stems  the  dem- 
ocratic process,  which  the  union  re- 
ligiously adheres  to  in  every  phase  of  its 
activities,  as  I  observed  in  the  course  of 
my  visit. 

The  union  oflBcials  bypassed  nothing 
In  the  visit. 

I  saw  haw  the  seafarers  maintain  their 
records,  with  their  complete  data  on  the 
membership  and  the  finances. 

All  of  the  union  records  are  available 
for  in.spection  by  the  membership.  In 
fact,  the  union  encourages  interest  in 
these  aspects  of  its  operations.  Elected 
committees  of  members  inspect  the  books 
every  week. 

At  the  Seafarers  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  hiring  hall,  backbone  of  today's 
free  maritime  trade-unionism,  in  opera- 
tion. Here  is  where  the  democratic, 
equitable  system  of  rotary  shipping  is 
utilized  every  hour  on  the  hour.  This 
method  of  dispatching  men  to  jobs— on  a 
first-come-first-served  basis — represents 
the  greatest  single  attainment  in  the  in- 
terest of  maritime  labor  and  I  learned 
that  it  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployers as  well  as  tha  workers. 

It  is  the  militant  desire  to  protect  this 
system  of  employment,  from  which  the 
SIU's  principal  objection  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  arises.  For  the  SIU,  and  the 
other  maritime  unions,  asserts  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  places  this  precious 
symbol  of  free  trade-unionism  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

The  SIU's  desire  to  acquaint  its  mem- 
bership with  the  structure  and  function- 
ing of  their  union  is  well  demonstrated 
in  a  movie  called  This  Is  the  SIU,  which 
I  took  20  well -spent  minutes  to  witness. 
The  movie,  while  high-lighting  the  at- 
tainments made  by  the  union  in  the  field 
of  wages  and  working  conditions  for  the 
membership,  also  shows  the  members 
why  they  pay  dues.  The  spending  of 
each  dollar,  as  the  movie  points  out,  is 
calculated  to  make  the  SIU  membership 
the  best  represented  seamen  in  the  world. 
I  would  heartily  recommend  this  movie 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  knowing  how 
a  sound  union  functions. 

I  also  learned  that  the  SIU  operates 
on  the  theor>'  that  a  well-informed  mem- 
bership is  the  greatest  insurance  for  con- 
tinued democracy.  The  union  publica- 
^tions,  notably  the  official  organ,  the  Sea- 
farers Log,  are  black  and  white  examples 
of  the  practice  of  this  theory.  I  daresay 
that  few  publications  reveal  so  great  a 
degree  of  membership  participation.  In 
Its  pages  any  member  can — to  u.se  one  of 
Its  colorful  figures  of  speech — "blow  his 
lid"  on  any  matter  in  which  the  welfare 
of  the  membership  is  concerned.  The 
p*ges  of  the  paper  are  sort  of  a  testing 
ground,  and  many  ideas  expressed  in  it 
by  individual  members  later  emei-ge  lis 
tmion  policy. 


Another  and  Interesting  phase  of  the 
unions  activities  is  the  providing  of 
recreation  for  its  memt>ers  while  they 
are  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  jobs  via 
the  rotary  shipping  board.  Seafaring 
unions,  like  the  SIU.  differ  from  shore- 
side  unions  In  several  respects.  The 
recreation  hall  offers  one  example.  Un- 
like shore.side  workers,  the  men  who  sail 
our  merchant  fleet  are  dependent  upon 
their  union  almost  24  hours  a  day.  Not 
only  for  economic  representation  but  for 
a  means  of  recreation  and  relaxation. 

This  need  the  SIU  meets  foursquare. 
Comfortable  lounging  facilities  are 
available.  Checker  and  chess  games  are 
in  constant  progress.  Radios  and  tele- 
vision work  around  the  clock.  On  the 
walls  are  displayed  samples  of  members' 
talents  and  craftsmanship — paintings, 
unusual  examples  of  rope  splicing,  and 
the  like. 

Briefly.  I  would  say  that  the  SIU  is  a 
good  example  of  clean,  sound  trade- 
unioni.sm.  Its  members,  most  of  whom 
are  now  young,  vigorous  Americans  who 
wish  to  make  seafaring  a  life-long 
career,  practice  democracy  in  peace  in 
their  union,  jast  as  most  of  them  fought 
to  preserve  this  precious  heritage  in  the 
recent  war. 

Such  trade-unionism  can  never  harm 
oui"  country.  Rather  it  is  essential  that 
it  continue  unfettered  if  democracy  is  to 
grow  and  develop  as  an  instrument  of 
free  men. 

I  ask  no  one  to  accept  my  observations 
as  the  gosi>el  truth.  Instead  I  would 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  witness 
a  democratic  trade-union  in  action  and 
see  for  themselves. 

It  is  one  way  in  which  we  Representa- 
tives can  learn  the  needs,  problems,  and 
accomplishments  of  a  section  of  our 
constituency. 


Mr.  Lewis  Decides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5. 1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  relative  to  the  Nation- 
wide coal-strike  order  by  John  L.  Lewis. 

As  this  editorial  points  out.  as  long  as 
President  Truman  declines  to  Invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Mr.  Lewis  Is  free  to 
decide  how  much  coal  our  Nation  shall 
have.  As  he  likes,  according  to  his  own 
whim,  fancy,  or  special  interest,  personal 
or  otherwise,  he  has  the  power  to  shut 
down  the  Nation's  industries  and  deprive 
the  Nation's  homes  of  heat.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  has  this  power. 
And  it  is  President  Truman  who  permits 
him  to  exercise  that  power. 

On  September  29  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  an  appeal  to  the  President  to 
Invoke  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley    Act.     If    this    resolution 


were  called  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  am  confident  that  It  would  pass  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  But  apparently 
the  administration  has  successfully  bot- 
tled it  in  committee. 

It  may  l>e.  however,  that  the  resolution 
has  had  some  effect.  Shortly  after  It 
was  introduced  and  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
to  urge  its  enactment.  Mr.  Lewis  ordered 
the  miners  in  the  anthracite  areas  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi  back  to  work. 
He  ordered  them  back  to  work  without 
any  new  contract  and  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  prevailed  when  they 
went  on  strike. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. That  in  his  refu.sal  to  invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  President  Truman 
must  l>e  held  responsible  for  the  violence 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  coal -mining 
areas  in  recent  weeks.  He  must  also  be 
held  responsible  for  any  shortages  of  coal 
for  Industry  or  heating  homes.  He  is 
sacrificing  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
entire  Nation  on  the  altar  of  political  ex- 
pediency . 

The  editorial  follows: 

SIR.  LEWIS  DECIDES 

The  Nation-wide  coal  strike  ordered  by 
John  L.  Lewis  has  been  conducted  in  com- 
plete defiance  of  law. 

Organized  armies  of  striking  miners,  num- 
bering In  some  cases  more  than  1.000  and 
armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and  shotguns,  have 
traveled  openly  about  several  Ststes  In  long 
caravans  of  automobiles,  compelling  mine 
owners  to  cease  operations  and  forcing  men 
who  wanted  to  work,  and  had  the  right  to 
work,  to  abandon  their  Jobe. 

Mine  tipples  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky have  been  dynamited. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  caravan  of  coal  trucks 
under  guard  of  State  policemen  was  am- 
bushed by  snipers  firing  rifles. 

Making  no  pretense  at  peaceful  picketing, 
the  strikers  have  been  engaged  from  the  first 
in  open  and  undisguised  armed  revolt. 

AU  this  Is  known,  of  course,  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  and  at  least  condoned  by  him. 

It  is  known  to  the  governors  of  the  States 
in  which  the  acts  of  revolt  are  committed, 
but  nothing  decisive  is  done  to  restrain  or 
punish  the  deflaut  lawbreakers. 

Worst  of  all,  the  situation  Is  well  known 
to  President  Truman,  who  Is  equipped  wttli 
full  authority  both  to  suppress  armed  revolt 
and  to  end  the  coal  strike  himself,  but  who 
does  nothing  In  either  direction. 

As  Representative  CHuacH,  of  lUnois,  has 
pointed  out  In  a  resolution  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  President  Tru- 
man, under  the  national  emergency  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  has  the  power 
to  require  that  coal  mining  be  resumed  and 
continued  for  at  least  80  days  while  nego- 
tiations are  conducted  with  a  view  to  aet- 
tllng  the  dispute  between  John  L.  Lewis  and 
the  coal  operators  without  any  further  Inter- 
ruption of  production. 

But  President  Truman,  for  political  rea- 
sons, declines  to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
so  Mr.  Lewis  is  left  In  sole  ctiarge  of  tbe  Na- 
tion's destiny  in  the  vital  matter  of  coal 
supply. 

Mr  Truman  having  alxlieated  his  duty,  it 
becomes  the  prlvUege  of  Mr.  Lewia  to  tfeclda 
whether  or  not  the  Nation's  industrlM  shall 
be  shut  down  and  the  Nation's  homes  go  cold. 

Mr.  Lewis'  complete  ability  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  coal  from  mine  to  hearth,  at  his  whim 
and  In  his  interest  alone,  is  demonstrated  by 
his  order  directing  100,000  miners  to  return 
to  work  becauae  "suspension  of  mining  in 
western  and  anthracite  areaa  is  not  vital  to 
pending  wage  negotiations." 

Mr.  Lewis  can  grant  the  Nation  a  little 
coal,  or  he  can  deprive  it  of  coal  altogether. 
as  he  likes. 
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•at  dlAtaateful  and  d»a(H<«H  m  th« 
Amcrtcaa  propl«  Qnd  thia  dtetatanlilp  of  Bir. 
Lewla.  tb«y  abould  rvmuBbar  that  b*  la  ooiy 
Ootat  vtMM  to*  la  parmltt«d  to  do. 

■o  kn^  aa  Mr.  TrumaJL.  catcrlnf  to  laft- 
vtiiff  and  labor-leadar  iwilai  ot  the  Taft- 
BMtlcy  lav.  contlnoM  to  ptey  poilttca  wan 
UM  NaUoo'i  wvirar«.  r««ponatblMty  for  th« 
fMag  ooal-atrlkc  dUa&Ur  and  tu  accoaapany- 
tnc  ttol<BW  Muat  rcat  aquaraly  on  bun. 


Ttduncal  B«Mp«  Mar  Pa»-AB«ncan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or   MABSA4.HU&1IIB 

IK  THl  HOU£K  OF  REPR«S«NTATIV«S 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1949 

lir.  HERTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  should  like  to  in5«rt  In  the  Rscoao  a 
series  of  articles  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  with 
respect  to  the  involved  and  intricate  re- 
strictionfi  ptoced  upon  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtcs  and  citizens  of  the  South 
American  Republics  who  wish  to  travel 
between  the  two  countries  on  business 
or  pleasure.  It  would  seem  as  though 
many  of  the  complex  travel  regulations 
could  well  be  simplified  and  standard- 
Ijed  and  thereby.  In  my  opinion,  serve  to 
bring  about  closer  unity  between  North 
and  South  America. 

The  articles  foUow: 

IVtom  tba  Cauiatlan  Science  Monitor  of  May 
17.    19461 

TUTHinCAL  BTTWVa  MaB  PAM-AXKaiCAM  PUCHTS 

(The  good  nelgbborbood  of  21  American 
Republics  may  be  the  world's  moat  peaceful 
and  proapcroua  nelgbborbood.  but  It  still  baa 
roan  for  improvement,  particularly  tn  mak- 
taf  traval  eaatcr.  Following  Is  a  aerirs  of 
arttdaa  dcplcttng  current  practlcea  begging 
for  correction  ) 

MuMi.— Today  there  lant  a  coxmtry  or 
colony  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  an  Ameri- 
can t  reach  in  a  few  hour* — or,  at  the 
t.  in  a  couple  of  daya — by  ilr. 

He  can  streak  southward  at  tbe  rate  of 
6  mllea  a  minute.  But  be  stUl  spends  weeks 
unravaling  the  red  tape  that  contlnuea  to 
hamstring  International  air  travel. 

Oooaldcr  tbe  caac  of  Joe  Doakes.  Boaton 
tiiiiliiWiiinii  He  wants  to  make  a  bualnsas 
trip  to  Ttnesuela.  Colombia.  Bcuador.  Ftru. 
Argentina,  and  Brasll.  spending  2 
In  each  country. 

Ha  can  board  a  Pan  American  World  Air. 
waya  ctlppar  In  Haw  Tork  and  arrive  in 
Caraoaa.  the  Venaauelan  capital.  II  bcurs 
latar.  Ptom  then  on.  until  be  reaches  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  apaedy  dippers  and  multiple 
dally  scbadulac  make  It  poaalbia  for  blm  to 
spend  otUy  90  mlnutaa  to  74  hours  in  actual 
travel  between  stopa. 


A    CATCH 

Doaaea'  entire  swing  around  South  Amar- 
m  doaant  quit*  total  up  to  M  how* 
whole  trip—travel  tlOM  and  %^t^f 
oven  at  each  point — will  take  Juat  17  days. 
But  bafora  ba  can  ba  swiftly  spad  to  his 
ha  will  spend  21  daya  1111^  out 
fa*ltS4K  a  pbysir..'  .i.   tioa. 
rulated.   fli  .tad. 


of  tba  countrtea  he  plans  to  visit.  For  thla 
document  be  muat  present  proof  of  hla  clti- 
■enshlp — birth  or  baptismal  certlflcatca  or 
natural Ixatlon  papers — at  a  court  authorised 
by  law  to  naturalise  aliens. 

If  he's  applying  for  a  paaaport  for  the  flrst 
time,  he  muat  alao  bring  along  an  identify- 
ing witnaas.  Tbla  should  t>e  a  friend  who 
haa  known  blm  for  2  years  or  mora  and  who 
la  a  United  States  cltlsen.  Also  naccoMry 
ara  two  recently  taken  full-face  pbotoa  3^^ 
by  24  Ihchea  or  3  by  3  Incbea  In  sUe. 

This  done.  Doakes  will  wait  at  least  2 
weeks  before  be  receives  his  paaaport.  If  he 
has  an  old  paaaport.  he  ran  avoid  thaaa  pre- 
Itoiliisiiaa  and  get  his  new  paaaport  quicker. 

rooa  OLD  DOAKSS 

Once  be  baa  his  paaaport.  Doakes  seta  out 
to  get  a  visa  fmm  a  conaular  representative 
of  each  of  the  South  American  natlona  he 
plana  to  visit.  All  of  theaa  countrlea  also 
require  health  and  vaccination  certificates. 
Tbe  former  muat  certify  ba  la  free  from  all 
communicable,  contagious  dlaeasea  and  U 
sound  of  mind.  The  vaccination  certlflcata 
muat  not  be  more  than  2  years  old. 

Chile  and  Argentina  complicate  th^se  two 
requirements  by  specifying  that  both  these 
documenu  be  certified  by  a  National.  SUte, 
county,  or  municipal  heultb  authority.  So. 
to  make  It  easy  on  himself.  Doakes  ahould 
get  vaccinated  and  physically  examined  by 
a  United  Statca  Public  Health  Service 
surgeon. 

And  then  there  are  the  special  require- 
ments. 

Venesuela.  for  example,  may  make  Doakes 
deposit  500  Bollvares  (about  9160)  at  tbe 
conaulat«  to  which  ha  applies  for  a  vlaa 
This  requirement  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  consul.  The  money  will  be  returned  to 
Doakes  when  he  gets  back  home. 

A    "eaZAK"   FOB   OUB    MAN 

Colombia  wanu  a  marital  status  docu- 
ment, a  yellow -fever  certificate,  and  a  finan- 
cial statua  document. 

Brasll  want*  two  cards  of  qualification. 
When  Doakes  finlahes  filling  theaa  out.  there 
will  be  Utile  the  Brazilian  Oovemment  won't 
know  about  him 

Yet  Doakea  u  fortunate.  Boaton  haa  full 
conaular  representation  of  the  nations  he 
plans  to  visit.  If  ba  U''ed  In  a  city  where 
there  were  no  Latin -American  consular  ol- 
flcea.  the  21  days  for  document-gathering 
would  be  lengthened  to  allow  time  for  travel 
to  an  American  city  where  consuls  could  be 
found. 

Finally  Doakes  boards  his  clipper  Once 
aloft  he  relaxes  and  enjoys  the  .speed,  com- 
fort, and  service  at  air  travd.  He  hllaefully 
thinks  he's  through  with  red  tape. 

But  he's  so  wrong. 


ret  a  Oaltad  SUtaa 
port  to  satisfy  tba  tflunt^ratlon  requirsoMnu 


:  KM  visa  DOAXSS 

On  arrival  In  Colombia  he  haa  to  declare 
tbe  amount  of  (oreiKn  (unda  he's  carrying. 
Thla  will  be  registered  In  bis  passport  to 
prrvent  blm  from  carrying  out  more  than  he 
took  In.  Since  he's  gtkng  to  spend  a  full  4< 
houra  In  OolombU.  hs  nrast  uaa  aome  of  his 
yrtkoKm  time  to  rsfllMsr  at  ths  Bureau  of 
Pontfotn,  with  tha  national  police,  or  at 
tha  mayor 'a  olBca. 

In  Cblla  be  also  declaraa  tha  amount  of 
dollars  In  bis  p«  ssesslon— and  It  can't  be 
mora  than  950  In  currency.  Again  h«  uaes 
soinst>f  his  M-hour  stay  to  get  an  exit  permit 
bsf or*  dtinfllin 

By  tlUa  tha*  Jos  Bnahst  haa  soma  pretty 
fciifc  ttevthu  abooft  ths  food-nalghbor  Re- 
publlss.  Utt  ■tsaonsd  up  about  the  barriers 
tbeyts  arsctsd  to  harass  an  bonaat 
man  Intsnt  upon  atlmulatliig  intsr- 
Uads. 

But  that's  bacsuss  Jos  Doakss  doesn't  know 
what  Unds  Ssa  BtoBs*  JuaB  PWec.  a  clttarn 
of  sny  or  ths  W  ottasr  Amsrtean  RepublicB, 
go  through  to  entsr  tba  Unltsd  Btatss. 


(Prom  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 

May  iO.  1949] 

PLTUfa  Up  Pbom  AaocirTiMA  Is  No  Musical 

COMKDT 

MIAMI.— Juan  Perez  of  Buenoa  Alrea  has 
Juat  aa  tough  a  time  as  Joe  Dtiakea  of  Boston 
In  unanarllng  red  Upe  to  Uavel  In  the 
Americas. 

To  visit  the  United  States.  Seflor  Peres 
fills  out  a  form  containing  20  qu)>8tlons  to 
get  his  visa.  He  gets  ftnKerpr1nt*d.  and  he 
must  be  sure  his  passport  Is  valid  00  days 
beyond  tbe  Urns  hs  desires  to  remain  In  the 
United  St&tee. 

Then,  after  complying  with  all  these  rs- 
qulrementa.  Juan  Perez  may  arrive  In  the 
United  Statea  and  not  be  permitted  to  en*er 
the  country.  The  visa  he  received  from  the 
consul  In  his  native  land  simply  means  he's 
gons  through  a  prsllminary  examination. 
The  final  say-so  comes  from  the  Immigration 
In^iector  Juan  Peres  facea  on  arrival  at  an 
Amarlcan  port. 

THISTr-TWO    SXAaOMS    TO    8AV    "WO" 

There  are  32  reaaona  why  an  alien  may  be 
excludable  from  the  United  States.  They 
range  from  puasesslng  Insuflklent  (unda  to 
suffering  from  conatltutional  psychopathic 
Inferiority. 

Division  of  authority  between  the  United 
States  SUte  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  under  which  ths  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  operates,  means 
trouble  to  a  third  party — the  air  line.  For.  If 
Juan  Perez  la  fuui^d  inadmissible  to  the 
United  SUtes.  the  air  line  La  not  only  fined 
91.000  for  attempting  to  bring  In  an  exclud- 
able alien,  but  must  also  pay  Jtian  Peres' 
rettn-n  passsge. 

Although  IS  of  the  American  Republics 
have  made  It  eaaler  for  United  States  tour- 
Ista  to  visit  their  landa  since  ths  war.  tbe 
United  Statsa  haa  only  taken  steps  which 
simplify  the  travel  of  Cubans.  Mexicans, 
Canadlana,  and  BrlU.<(h  subjects.  And  even 
then  there  are  strings  attached. 

WHAT'a    SUMG    DOKS 

Native-born  Cubans  and  Mexicans  coming 
to  tba  United  Stales  from  their  own  coun- 
tries and  Canadians  and  British  subjects 
domiciled  In  Canada  and  coming  to  the 
United  States  directly  from  Canada  do  not 
need  a  visa.  Cubans  still  must  have  a  pass- 
port and  cannot  remain  more  than  29  days 
without  a  vlaa.  Britlab  subjects  domiciled 
in  Cansda  do  not  need  a  paaaport  If  their 
stay  does  not  exceed  29  days.  Mexicans  are 
required  to  have  nonrealdent  burder-croaalng 
carda  for  a  29-day  stay. 

Canadians  get  off  eaalest.  Nothing  is  re- 
quired of  them  for  a  9-month  stay. 

What's  tMlng  done  about  the  situation? 

In  1044  tbe  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organisation  (ICAO)  was  formed.  It  con- 
sists of  rsprssentatlvea  of  world  governments 
and  of  International  air  lines.  It  set  up  a 
division  for  facilitation  of  international  air 
Uansport.  which  drafted  and  sent  to  mem- 
ber natlona  a  series  of  recommendations 
which  would  simplify  International  travel. 
BacklnK  up  ICAO's  propoaals  Is  the  Intsr- 
national  Air  Tranaport  Assoclstlon. 

COOSDIMATINS   OSOTTV   FOXMSD 

MeanwhUe.  In  the  fall  of  1940.  the  United 
States  Oovemment  established  the  Air  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  composed  of  rspre- 
ssntatlvss  at  tha  State.  Defrnss.  Post  OOce. 
JiMllas.  snd  Cummerra  Departments,  and 
ths  OlvU  AsrooauUca  Board.  It.  tcK\  has  a 
division  wboss  Job  Is  to  standardise  and  slm- 
pUly  rsffulations  and  prucsdurss  aflsctlng 
latsmatlonal  air  Uavel. 

In  1947  tha  United  Statca  Ouvernmrnt  also 
•St  up  an  tntarde  part  menial  commlttss 
which  msds  a  survey  of  the  procedures  In 
effset  at  all  tbe  Iniematlonal  alrporta  of 
entry  tn  ths  Unltsd  Statss.    It  worksd  with 


. authorities  and  representatives  of  air 

lines  and  accomplished  a  number  of  things. 
It  speeded  up  passenger  handling.  For- 
merly it  took  a  returning  United  States  citi- 
zen an  hour  to  pass  public-health.  Immigra- 
tion, and  customs  Inspections.  Today,  at 
aeveral  airports.  It  takes  only  7  to  15  minutes. 
ThU  was  accomplished  by  Increasing  the  staS 
of  Immigration  Inspectors  and  separating  the 
examination  of  alieiu  and  United  States 
citizens. 

NEW   POBM    ISStTCD 

The  committee  also  got  Immigration  to 
further  cut  down  the  lime  required  for  aliens" 
examinations  by  (1)  Issuance  of  a  new  form. 
covering  the  record  at  an  alien  admitted 
for  a  temporary  stay,  which  considerably 
trimmed  the  number  of  questions  on  the 
previous  form;  and  (2)  arrangement  for 
having  this  form  prepared  when  the  visitor 
buys  hla  ticket  Instead  of  filling  It  out  in 
front  of  Immigration  authorities  on  arrival 
in  the  United  States. 

Greater  efficiency  and  speed  In  health  and 
customs  Inspections  were  also  achieved  by 
adding  bilingual  personnel  to  the  stalls  of 
these  two  services. 

Internal  revenue  regulations  were  also 
simplified  for  alien  temporary  visitors  by 
cutting  down  the  numt>er  of  documents  re- 
quired for  their  departure  from  the  United 
States. 

To  show  improvements,  the  governmental 
group  set  up  at  the  various  airports  of  entry 
local  committees  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Government  agencies  and  the  air- 
lines. Meeting  at  regular  Intervals,  these 
committees  are  continuing  to  simplify  regu- 
lations which  can  be  changed  under  local 
authority. 

But  since  the  most  sweeping  changes  can 
only  be  made  by  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  equivalent  legislative  bodies  of  other 
nations.  Joe  Doakes  and  Juan  Perez  will  prob- 
ably »>e  toting  along  a  satchelful  of  docu- 
ments for  quite  a  while  to  come. 

(Prom  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June 
3, 1949) 

R33)  Tin  Snakls  Hemisphemc  Am  Tbavix 

Nrw  YOBK. — One  morning  not  long  ago.  the 
departure  of  a  Pan  American  World  Airways 
Clipper,  bound  for  Venezuela  via  Puerto  Rico 
and  Curasao,  was  delayed  in  New  York  by 
weather  conditions. 

Reaching  San  Juan,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  cap- 
ital, the  captain  realized  he  would  not  toe 
able  to  land  at  the  Caracas  airpwrt  before 
sunset  unless  he  overflew  Curasao — and  the 
formidable  mountain  ramparts  which  edge 
the  Venezuelan  airfield  make  daylight  land- 
Inifs  and  take-offs  Imperative. 

That  posed  another  problem — a  problem 
of  rod  tape.  Before  the  clipper  could  land 
In  Venezuela  the  aircraft  entry  documents 
had  to  be  visaed  by  a  Venezuelan  consul.  By 
Venezuelan  law  the  visa  must  be  obtained  at 
the  last  scheduled  point  of  departure  before 
arrival  In  Venezuela.  If  the  aircraft  landed 
In  Venezuf-Ja  without  the  visa.  Pan  American 
could  be  fined  as  much  aa  a  thousand  boll- 
vares. or  about  9320. 

MAJOX   raOBLSM 

The  captain  looked  st  his  watch.  There 
was  time  to  reach  Venezuela  before  nightfall 
by  overflying  Cura^ao^but  not  If  he  flrst 
had  to  send  a  clerk  with  the  aircraft's  papers 
to  the  Venezuelan  consul  In  San  Juan,  which 
now  had  become  the  laat  scheduled  point  of 
departure.  So  fingers  crossed  and  brow 
cloudsd.  the  captain  took  off.  dreading  ths 
unplsasant  task  of  trying  to  talk  his  way  out 
of  the  fine. 

Thu  U  only  ons  example  of  ths  extent  to 
which  red  taps  atfects  international  travsl— 
and  particularly  air  travel,  whose  grsstsst  as- 
set Is  speed.    Red  taps  U  one  of  the  air  lines' 


biggest  problems,  and  one  it  la  beyond  their 
power  to  remedy  directly. 

Red  tape  obliges  carriers  to  employ  special 
manpower  to  fill  out  himdreds  of  documents 
for  each  flight.  It  frequently  delays  sched- 
ules. This.  In  turn,  ctirdles  the  customer's 
humor,  often  causing  the  air  line  to  be 
blamed. 

As  the  largest  air  line  in  the  world,  Pan 
American  Airways  initiated  Its  own  red-tape- 
sntpplng  program  in  1940.  It  formed  a  group 
known  as  the  System  Aircraft  Documentation 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  met  In 
Washington  and  drafted  five  uniform  dec- 
laration and  clearance  manifests  and  forms. 
These  now  have  been  adopted  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  countries  served  by  PAA. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  measures,  how- 
ever, a  lot  remains  to  be  done. 

mrx  HXTNDBEO  AND  SEVXNTT-TWO  DOCVMKNT8 

For  example,  a  minimum  of  572  documents 
must  be  prepared  in  New  York  alone  every 
time  a  PAA  clipper  flies  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires,  touching  en  route  at  Puerto 
Rico.  Trinidad,  the  French.  Dutch,  and  Brit- 
ish Guianas.  Uruguay,  and  the  Brazilian  ports 
of  Belem.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Slio  Paulo,  and 
Porto  Alegre. 

This  Is  a  conservative  figure,  because  it  is 
based  on  the  transport  of  200  itenas.  If.  how- 
ever, a  clipper  carries  800  Items — which  It 
often  does — and  If  most  of  the  cargo  Is  des- 
tined to  the  several  Brazilian  ports  along 
the  way — a  frequent  occurrence — the  total 
number  of  docviments  rvins  to  more  than 
1.000. 

Naturally,  a  plane  aeldom  carries  all  Its 
original  passengers,  cargo,  mall,  and  baggage 
to  the  end  of  the  line.  As  it  files  across 
the  Caribbean  and  down  the  east  coast  of 
South  America.  It  "off-loads"  passengers,  bag- 
gage, cargo,  and  mall  and  takes  on  new  loads. 

NEW    SETS    NEEDED 

If  even  one  passenger,  one  piece  of  cargo, 
one  piece  of  baggage,  or  one  piece  of  mail  Is 
taken  on  at  any  point,  complete  new  sets 
of  documents  must  be  prepared  in  the  quan- 
tities required  by  the  country  to  which  they 
are  destined. 

The  five  standard  documents  covering  the 
New  York-Buenos  Aires  flight  are  a  general 
aircraft  declaration,  a  crew  list,  and  separate 
passenger,  cargo,  and  mall  manifests.  Docu- 
mentation would  be  relatively  simple  if  every 
country  accepted  these  standard  forms  In 
the  same  quantities. 

Brazil,  for  example,  specifies  that  a  13- 
by  19-inch  form  be  used  Instead  of  the  stand- 
ard general  aircraft  declaration.  The  Bra- 
zilian document,  five  copies  of  which  are  re- 
quired, must  be  visaed  by  the  Brazilian  con- 
sul at  the  American  port  of  the  flight's  origin. 

First  listed  on  this  document  are  full  de- 
tails about  the  crew,  although  flve  copies  of 
the  standard  crew  list  form  must  also  be  sub- 
mitted. Next  come  the  names  of  passengers, 
with  their  sex.  age,  marital  status,  profes- 
sion, nationality,  port  of  eml>arkatlon,  port 
of  destination,  type  of  visa  they  hold,  paas- 
port  numl)er,  and  the  place  and  date  of  Issue 
of  Brazilian  visa. 

PASSENOca  MANincrr 

In  addition,  191  copies  of  the  standard  pas- 
senger msnlfest  must  be  submitted  at  Belem, 
14  at  Rio,  and  9  each  at  Bio  Paulo  and  Porto 
Alegre. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  The  air  11ns  also  must 
prepare  a  Brazilian  landing  card  for  each 
paasenger.  no  matter  where  he  Is  going.  This 
card  lists  name.  sex.  age.  nationality,  msrltal 
Btatiu.  religion,  education,  port  of  embarka- 
tion, port  oC  dsstlnatlon.  address  at  destina- 
tion, paaaport  number,  ths  plaos  whsrs  pass- 
port was  Issusd,  and  ths  type  of  visa.  It  U 
algned  by  the  paassnger  and  the  Information 
Is  uasd  for  ths  prsparstloa  of  a  Braslllaa  po« 
lies  list. 


every  tlmje  a  passenger  boards  the  clipper, 
the  special  Brazilian  form  must  be  hauled 
out  and  the  person's  name  must  be  listed  on 
It,  even  though  be  is  only  tranaitlng  BrazlL 

ELXVEN  COnXS  NXB>XD 

Brazil  has  other  special  requirements  for 
the  documentation  of  cargo.  Of  the  1 1  copies 
of  the  air  cargo  manifest  required  for  each 
Brazilian  port,  5  miist  be  visaed  the  day  be- 
fore the  flight  takes  off  from  Its  home  base. 

Nothing  can  go  to  Brazil  unless  covered 
by  visaed  docimients  in  qulntupUcate.  The 
only  exceptions  arc  emergency  supplies. 
Even  then,  the  port  of  destination  must  be 
notified  In  advance.  If  this  la  not  done.  Pan 
American  Airways  Is  liable  to  a  fine  ranging 
from  200  to  1.000  cruzeiros  (about  910  to 
950). 

Uruguay  and  Argentina  also  have  designed 
their  own  special  forms  Instead  of  using  ths 
standard  general  aircraft  declaration  sheet. 
It  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  Brazilian 
one.  Uruguay  wants  10  copiea  of  It  and.  if 
any  passengers  destined  to  that  coimtry 
should  board  the  clipper  en  route.  10  mors 
copies  must  be  made  at  each  place  of  em- 
barkation. 

Argentina  wants  23  copies  of  this  form  and 
stipulates  that  the  complete  name  (no 
initials  permitted)  of  each  passenger  bs 
listed.  The  air  line  is  subject  to  a  910  fine 
for  each  name  not  filling  this  requirement. 

Sn    MAN-HOtntS 

All  this  means  that  the  departure  of  one 
New  Tork-Buenos  Aires  flight  entails  at  least 
six-man  hours  of  work  devoted  to  pretake-off 
red  tape.  On  the  basis  of  92.50  a  man-hour,  it 
costs  Pan  American  Airways  about  910,950 
a  year  Just  to  handle  the  pretake-off  red  tape 
for  the  two  dally  New  York -Buenos  Aires 
flights   alone. 

Yet  this  is  a  small  Item  compared  to  other 
red-tape  costs.  Since  air  lines  fly  around  tbe 
clock  every  day  in  the  year,  they  must  pay 
Uljeral  overtime  rates  for  government  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In 
1947,  for  example.  Pan  American  Airways 
shelled  out  9250,000  In  overtime  payments 
for  United  States  customs  and  immigration 
olBclals  at  American  ports  of  entry  served 
by  Its  flights.  The  same  year  It  paid  995^)52 
to  Latin-American  consuls,  customs,  Immi- 
gration, and  public  health  officials. 

Since  Pan  American  spans  the  world,  serv- 
ing all  six  continents,  its  total  red-tape  bill 
averages  about  91.000.000  a  year. 

Ultimate  payer  Is  the  traveler  himself,  for 
the  cost  of  red  tape  Is  Inevitably  reflected  In 
the  price  of  a  ticket. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  MonltOT  of 
Jime  8.  1949 1 

TXANSPOBTA-nON  COMPANIES  PaT  HEAVT  "RZD- 

Tape"  Fineb 

Miami. — Ignorance  of  the  law  sometlmss 
leu  the  pasi>enger  off,  but  never  the  trans- 
portation company. 

A  classic  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  T.  Bom  in 
luly.  she  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
amall  child  and  spent  her  entire  life  In  this 
country.  She  married  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can and  for  more  than  20  years  thought  she 
was  an  American  citizen  because  a  1922  law 
provides  that.  If  a  foreign  woman  married  an 
American  »>efore  September  22  of  that  year, 
she  automatically  attained  United  Statss 
citizenship. 

A  year  ago  Mrs.  T.  decided  to  spend  s  holi- 
day In  Jamaica.  Sbs  boarded  a  PAA  clipper 
In  Miami,  flew  to  ths  British  colony,  had  a 
wonderful  tlms,  and  flaw  back  to  Miami.  On 
bar  arrival  she  was  briefly  questioned  by  an 
Immiffration  Inspsctor  and  admittsd  as  a 
clttssn. 

Mrs.  T.'s  Jaunt  to  Jamaica  gavs  hsr  a  taMs 
for  foreign  travsl,  so  2  weeks  Utsr  she  llsw 
ersr  to  Uabana.  only  65  mlnutss  by  PAA 
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dlppn  fma  Itflaml.     On  b«r  fMurm.  how- 
•v«r,  ab«  wan  vjuuninMl  by  •  man  Ibgraugla 


n- 


mt 


IMV  A  cmzEM  Ama  aUi 
n«  c«m«  up  With  aooM  tiirpruing  n«w«. 
Mrs.  T.  w»»n't  an  Amerlran  cltUsn   at  all 
Wm  huaband  had  received  hie  naturmlUalion 
B  DflBbtf  10.  IWa.  aij  months  too 
•o  »>>•  th«   Itaa  law  apply  to  their 
Burrtec*. 

Un  T..  however.  tMcaVM  of  her  long  real- 
dcnce  In  the  United  Stat«a.  w«a  nnally  ad- 
mitted aa  a  returning  realdent.  B^)t  Pan 
Am'  rlcan  was  Hned  $3,000  for  twice  brmKtuf 
a.1  alien  to  the  United  SUtes  without  a  pasa- 
port  and  ImmlRratloB  tIm.  a  condition  which 
mMto  her  excludable. 

In  addition,  the  law  required  th«  air  line 
to  refund  to  Mrs.  T  the  fares  from  Miami  to 
Jamaica  and  from  Miami  to  Habana  because. 
had  Mrs.  T  actually  been  deported— which 
•*>•  wasn't— the  air  line  u  luppoaed  to  pro- 
vide the  deported  alien  retvtm  paamgv  to 
polr.t  of  origin. 
The  cost  of  these  cases  to  transportation 
ipar.les  rolls  up  to  a  considerable  yearly 
rtnes  pyramid  thoee  cosu.  Pan  Amer- 
ican, which  Is  the  larsest  International  air 
Mo*  serrlng  six  c  -•'  its.  has  been  as- 
•••••d  1172.927  43  1-  '.  the  Miami  fa te- 

^•y  •kmm  in  tl»«  past  10  years.  Drtpr.tlon 
Mp«BM« — botali.  mMds.  cab  fares,  te>phune 
e«Be.  ete— •mounted  to  t43.4C3  84  at  the 
Miami  gatewaf  during  tb«  period  between 
January  1»41  and  February  1940. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  T.  uxuieracores  the  little 
known  fact  that  the  most  frequent  and  hard- 
hH  victim  ot  iBterneUooal  travel  red  Upe  is 
WM  the  Buieh  putaliclaed  travel«r  but  the 
tMaepartatton  compftny. 

A2tko«4gli  the  United  Sutee  Orpvtmcnt. 
through  tta  iwneulT  oAoee  ateoad.  haa  an 
•^•terate  and  lateaaive  syetem  ct  proecesmg 
aU  altene  who  plan  to  visit,  undergo  medi- 
cal treatment,  or  reside  in  tlUacovBtry.  many 
an  alien  arrives  In  the  couatey  to  be  told 
by  the  United  SUMM  Immigration  author- 
Ittee  Uiat  he  le  as  enlvdabie  aiieii  and  there- 
loM  muet  be  departed. 

IB  ottch  a  ease  the  transportation  eompany 
•sain  Is  peoaliaed.  For  Innocently  attempt- 
lat  to  bring  an  excludable  alien  into  the 
UhUed  Statea.  it  may  be  fined  •1.000  and 
furnuh  the  ailen  free  transportation 
home,  even  thc>uith  he  may  be  Acan- 
elaily  ahlc  to  pay  his  own  irnempi. 

The  dlvlalon  of  authority  luTwn  the 
•Uia  Bapartment  and  the  OepartmaM  of 
•'ttetlee,  oader  which  the  Immnrailiai  and 
Naturalisation  Service  rnnme.  te  ena  ot  the 
causes  for  this  situation.  But  In  many  casea. 
It  Is  caused  by  the  manner  In  which  aliens 
ate  handled  bj  either  United  States  Forel^ 
SerTiee  oiBoers  or  ln:mlgratlon  authoriiies 
or  both. 

Here  t  a  common  example: 

"otjosT  Twr — DcrorrsnoN 
Last  year  a  yotmg  Colombian  girl  came  to 
the  United  States  to  studj.  Dtu-lug  the  mid- 
dle of  he-  course  she  changed  schools.  When 
summer  rolled  sround  she  decided  to  hop  a 
PAA  aipper  and  spend  the  holidays  In  Ha- 
bana, Cuba. 

<te  her  return  to  Miami  she  learned— the 
hard  way — a  few  facu  about  United  Sutes 
Immigration  lawa  which  should  have  been 
made  clear  to  her  when  she  obtained  her 
visa  f'om  the  American  consulate  tB  BcaotA. 

Theae  laws  provide  that  a  person  who  ob- 
talne  a  student  visa  mum  attend  a  school  ap- 
proved by  the  UnltMt  States  Attorney  Oen- 
•«1-  American  oonsulatee  and  Immigration 
authorities  at  porta  of  entry  have  a  copy  of 
this  list.  If  a  student  wanU  to  attend  an 
nnapprovd  scfauci.  it  is  then  neoeasary  to  art 
a  dW«MB%  type  <rf  vim    fpmmj  ,imt^. 


Tht  Ookmbian  girl  had  twitched  to  an  un- 
approved schut  1  and  therefore  held  the  wrong 
*fV*  doeyment.  She  was  oonaequenUy  de- 
parted, and  Fan  American  was  fined  91,000 
•ad  ordered  to  fly  the  young  i4uiy  back  home 
free  ot  charge. 

In  all  these  casee.  studente  are  detained 
untu  special  valvar*  for  their  adauttaace 
ean  ba  abtalaed.  DMeirtloB  eapwiega  for  the 
P**Nas*r.  as  well  as  expeusea  of  one  or  more 
loof-dlatance  calls  to  Washington  to  dear 
the  case,  must  be  borne  by  the  carrier,  even 
though  these  mix-ups  axs  the  fault  of  Amer- 
ican onaatilatea. 


The  Brasnan  Pfas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  tujNou 
IN  TJnt  HOU8K  OF  REPRESKNTATTVB8 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  RAVcnswood  Lincolnlte: 

T«a  FnsT  Cattmiff 

(By  Leo  A.  Lemcr) 

THI    eaAMNAN    PLAN 

Washincton.  D  C— An  idea  for  preventing 
depression  so  exciting  that  It  ni.i.  ^» 

quicken,  and  yet  so  simple  you  w  .  ,ier 
why  nobody  thought  cf  It  before,  hss  been 
proposed  to  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple by  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Charles 
F.  BrHnran. 

The  Idea  U  being  called  the  (arm  price- 
support  program,  or  more  simply,  the  Bran- 
nai)  plan. 

In  the  long  run  I  believe  that  will  mean 
much  more  to  the  American  people  than  the 
Marshall  plan  cr  the  Truman  doctrine  If 
sa  the  President  himself  has  said  so  many 
times.  B  strong  America  Is  the  best  gturanty 
of  Americas  winning  th<-  bHttl*  of  Ideologies 
the  Brannan  plan  can  mean  an  much  to  the 
workers  and  farmers  of  Am<?rlcn  (and  there- 
fore to  business  and  to  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world)  than  the  other  itepa  being  taken 
to  "wmtain*  communism. 

The  Brannan  plan  U  not  widely  under- 
stood, nor  has  It  received  very  much  pab- 
llclty  alnce  It  was  brought  to  Capitol  Hin 
early  in  April  by  Secretary  Brannan.  The 
aame  old  oppoalilon  to  most  of  the  Fair  Deal 
le-^lalatlon  has  been  conducting  a  smear  cam- 
paign against  the  Brannan  plan. 

The  Republican  Party,  which  lost  the  Ini- 
tiative for  helping  the  farmers  during  the 
days  of  Frsnklln  D.  Roosevelt,  those  who 
stand  to  gam  by  depressed  markets  and  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  many  southern 
Oemocrata  who  get  their  canjpaign  funds 
from  large  cotton  growers,  the  big  wheat 
farmera.  tanking  intereata  which  profit  from 
the  old  farm-loan  systems,  and  the  •tax- 
saving"  bloc  which  would  rather  save  money 
on  taxes  now  than  keep  up  the  economy 
later,  are  all  peppering  away  at  Brannan. 

Ha  has  already  had  the  dlsUnctloa  ot  being 
called  a  "dangerous  "  man. 

The  dangeroua  man  is  a  modest  fellow  who 
looks  like  a  neigh  borhod  businessman.    Be 
goee  in  for  blue-serge  suits,  plain  color  ties 
and  white  shlrU.    He  Is  tall.  thin.  bald,  and 
wears  rlmlem  glsseae 

In  the  parlor  of  a  friend's  Washington 
l*ome  I  beard  him  explain  the  Brannan  plan, 
In  a.mple  lansuage   and   without 


11- at  be  was  golnc  to  lesd  us  all  to  the  prom- 
Ised  land. 

One  of  the  iMet  anwaing  things  about 
Secretary  Brannan's  stataaMBt  was  his  obvi- 
oua  dlalike  of  the  old  "aoonomy  of  scarcity" 
scheme  which  has  ruled  the  ro.jst  in  larm 
isgislatlon  for  so  many  years.  Brannan 
frankly  hates  to  pay  for  poutoes  and  then 
destroy  them.  He  doeen  t  want  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  buy  pork  just  to  kef  p  the  price  up 
and  then  have  to  dump  the  spoiled  pork  in 
the  ocean  some  dark  night.  Thu  porlc.  when 
fresh,  could  have  gone  to  people  in  America 
who  need  to  eat  it. 

Brannan  wanU  the  fanner  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  hla  pork  and  he  wants  the  consum- 
er to  be  sble  to  buy  it  at  a  fair  price.  Both 
of  these  objectives  can  be  arcompllshed  by 
the  direct  prcductlun  payment  system  he 
proposes. 

Brannan  begins  with  a  very  obvious  fact— 
that  American  depressions  are  farm-led  and 
farm-fed. 

He  sajs  that  If  we  don't  work  to  maintain 

their  Jobs.  Nearly  everything  matle  In  ar.y 
Chicago  neighborhood,  for  examnle  is 
bought  on  the  farm.  In  1948  farm».  'took 
to  Wl.OOO.OOO.OOO  and  spent  most  of  It  for 
wiv  ^ITJ"**  ^^  ^."y  fsctortes.  From  the  Rxie. 
way  milkers  made  on  Belmont  Avenue  to  ti.e 
radio  and  television  sets  of  Stewar' -Warner  s 

humming,  pay  rolls  rolling,  and  city  reua 
■tof's  going.  '   •»■•—»» 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  looking  for 

n-L!^.w  "^  rJTcctlng  you  aiid  me.  figure, 
national  f;.vr>,  u.^n,^  ,„  ^g^  ^^^^^         "^"^^^ 

talned  at  x).000.    Any  le*.s         .      .^ij 

is  {S*.2^U'V?'  '°*'*««"-  Brauuans  idea 
«)unti!p  ""•  '"'  *^*  •*''•  °^  ^^* 

•rlnl  ^n^T''  ■^•"  ^'^  •  '°*  °'  »^"^' 

dlt'I^ns^SrJliM**  ^*^  "°  •'"*«*•  ""d  c.n, 
anions  prevailing  from  1910  to  1914  a  rdcn- 

^-^i'onr'^""'''^  »*"»"«  pent    'second" 

."C^rs^s°t:„:^tiit"^';';:2rtiTaie^ra; 

much^a.  .^.OOO  per  a^Ie  anTom^^^^*: 
Third,  the  Oovernment  had  to  buv  and 

SaT.n^'t'h'*?"^'"'  *'  ^'"^^^  cost  anS^^X^^ 
had  m  the  long  run  to  dump  or  alve  awav  th« 
surplus,  thu.  artificially  kefp?^*  u"  the  Lic^ 
Jt^he  «me  time  It  was  w^aslLg^ti' ?om! 

Brannan  Isn't  rapping  anybody  when  he 
tells  you  this.  He  admits  we  h.,d  to  fly  ni  a 
Wright  Bros,  plane  before  we  couid  ride  ll  1 
^T!^'ll''°"      But  for   1950  he   thmL  we 

Amenl.^"'"'  ""'  ""^^^  weli.velearneS.bom 
American  economics. 

.fpT?,";    ''tv    ^^'^''°   PJ»n    »ays    we    must 

P*opi*.  So  It  begliu  by  establishing  a  real- 
Utlc  Income  support  sUndard.  This  stand- 
ard U  a  formula  which  can  be  carried  on 
permanently,  based  on  the  averi^^e  ^niSS 

^rt^'^toT.:;."^^'^^'^^"^ 

For  every  year,  the  Income  support  stand- 

^^TV^.^^T  '"^  '^'  «»ve?^ge  Of  *^. 
first    10  of  the   last    13   years,    takmg    into 

butthe  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  poods  and 
■Mvlcee.  so  that  the  Income  snd  outgo  are 
Daianced  vtl  to  determine  what  the  Nation's 
farm  income  should  be  to  keep  the  national 
economy  on  the  beam. 

■rannan  wants  to  support  small  and 
medlum-slaed  farms  only.  He  thinks  the 
big-acre  boys  should  tske  their  chances.  His 
plan  as  it  now  stands  contemplates  helping 
to  maintain  fsrme  wMh  un  to  about  «29  000 
fr<*»  tocome.    Tiiat's  not  the  net  profit,  of 
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eouree.  and  it  amy  mean  the  Oovemment 
will  have  to  pay  very  little  or  nothing  in 
average  or  good  years. 

In  bad  years  the  ooet  of  the  program  would 
admittedly  go  up.  but  at  no  time  wotUd  the 
Oovernment  pay  more  than  the  difference 
between  what  the  farmer  geU  in  the  market 
and  the  new  parity  Income  his  farm  ahould 
bring  that  year.  This  means,  of  course, 
direct  cash  pavments — the  almpleet.  obeapest, 
and  most  sensible  way  to  siibatdtae  if  you  are 
going  to  sutMddlae. 

The  most  amasing  thing  now  comes — the 
public  has  a  better  than  even  chance  to  get 
Its  money  back  because  It  will  be  able  to 
buy  the  farmer's  goods  in  the  market  place 
at  any  price  theyll  bring.  If  there  s  a  sur- 
plus  of  eggs  or  milk,  for  Instance,  a  family 
can  save  much  more  (and  consume  more> 
by  paring  the  natural,  vmrtgged  price  for  food 
than  the  Brannan  plan  will  cost  In  taxes. 

APTlcultural  economists  at  Omaha  have 
figured  that  a  worker  earning  $3,250  a  year  in 
Detroit  will  have  to  pay  only  $2  a  year  In 
taxes  If  the  Brannan  plan  costs  a  billion 
doll.^rs.  But  that  same  worker  might  save 
$36  on  milk  alone,  and  the  main  point  la  that 
hla  kids  will  get  the  milk.  That  family  can 
step  up  milk,  not  cut  it  down.  Brannan  says 
frankly  that  milk  should  sell  for  about  15 
cents  a  quart  to  bring  the  largest  volume  of 
sales. 

Cash  payments  direct  to  the  farmer,  there- 
fore, and  allowing  the  market  to  find  Its 
own  supply  and  demand  price  level,  especially 
for  perishable  products,  are  the  heart  of  the 
Brannan  plan.  The  farmer  will  get  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  level  of  prices 
for  his  commodity  and  the  amount  he  should 
have  to  maintain  the  minimum  Income  srxp- 
port  standard. 

There  Is  Oo  "reglmentstlon"  In  the  plan 
that  does  not  now  apply  to  farms,  such  as 
the    marketing   agreements   In   which   local 
farmers  now  have  a  voice  and  vote.    Tliere 
U  less  "socialism"  In  the  Brannan  plsn  than 
In  the  artlftclal  price  rigging  system  which 
plows  under  or  destroys  the  food  we  shoiUd 
eat. 
The  worker  benefits — 
The  fanner  benefits — 
Business  benefits.  ___ 

Just  remember  one  thing— that  DDT  snd 
24D  and  new  types  of  farm  machinery  are 
constantly  Inereasing  the  farm  yield.  As 
production  tiM:reaaes.  we'll  solve  the  problem 
of  that  part  of  our  popxilatlon  that  Is  under- 
fed. But  we'll  never  scdve  it  if  we  have  to 
Withdraw  food  from  the  public  Just  to  keep 
the  price  up. 

The  Brannan  plan,  therefore,  becomes  the 
realistic  way  to  meet  the  most  Important 
Issues  of  the  day — avoidance  of  depression 
through  keeping  up  farm  Income  and  finding 
a  way  to  keep  up  food  consumption  This 
plan  encourages  farmers  to  raise  food. 

The  old  system,  says  Brannan.  "Just  doesn't 
make  sense." 

If  America  can  pour  26  billions  into  Europe 
to  contain  communism.  It  can  spend  money 
to  keep  America  strong  economically  and 
make  It  possible  for  all  Americans  to  get 
enough  of  the  good  things  of  life  to  keep 
them  from  going  Communist  at  home. 

The  Immediate  problem  is  that  the  Re- 
publican Congress  last  year  passed  the  Aiken 
blU.  which  goes  into  effect  in  I960.  The 
Aiken  bill  does  not  do  what  the  Brannan 
plan  would;  in  fact.  It  provides  less  support 
and  does  not  consider  a  minimum  total  of 
national  farm  Income.  Surpltises  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  market  In  the 
old-fashioned  way. 

To  stop  the  Aiken  plan  from  going  Into 
effect,  and  to  bring  the  new  Brannan  plan 
Into  operation  as  soon  as  possible  to  bolster 
American  tauslnsss.  the  Elijhty-flrFt  Concress 
wlU  have  to  act  within  the  next  few  monUia. 
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Improvement  •(  Heahli  u»i  Altihi^e 
oi  J«p«ncfe  People  by  Supplement- 
hif  Their  Diet  Witk  Eiiricke<l  White 
Bread 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  oaxooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1949 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Locke,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co  ,  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  dated  August  3.  1949.  In  this 
statement  Mr.  Locke  suggested  a  plan  for 
developing  new  markets  and  demands  in 
Japan  for  the  surplus  wheat  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  Im- 
proving the  health  and  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  people.  I  commend  It  for  care- 
ful consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 
The  statement  follows: 
During  normal  periods  prior  to  the  war. 
the  Ji^MUieae  people  relied  largely  upon  rice 
for  the  cereal  portion  of  their  diet.  In  spite 
of  the  highly  developed  rice  culture,  the 
country  was  unable  to  raise  sufficient  rice  to 
feed  lU  population.  Rice  and.  to  a  limited 
extent,  other  cereals  were  Imported  to  sup- 
plement their  diet.  Food  ImporU  1930-^4 
averaged  4.000.000  metric  tons  per  year.  This 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  148.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat. 

During  the  period  of  the  occupation.  It  haa 
been  necessary  for  the  Army  to  supply  ap- 
proxlmatelv  38  percent  of  the  total  food  re- 
quirements for  the  eighty-odd  million  people 
in  JapHn.  This  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
main  by  shipments  of  wheat  originating  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  From  January  1 
to  June  30,  1949.  approximately  1.300.000  long 
tons  of  wheat  were  shipped  to  Japan.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  approximately  50.000 
tons  of  flour  were  shipped.  During  the  year 
of  1948,  flour  was  shipped  to  the  extent  of 
411.000  tons. 

This  wheat  has  been  processed  in  Japan. 
The  substantial  milling  industry  of  Japan 
has  been  operated  at  full  capacity  to  proceae 
the  maxlmimi  wheat  possible.  In  addition, 
some  haa  been  ground  In  primitive  hammer 
mills  and  some,  we  understand,  has  been 
cooked  and  fed  as  wheat.  The  flour  produced 
In  the  flour  mills  has  varied  from  82  to  94 
percent  extraction,  and  Is  a  whole  wheat  type 
meal  when  produced  In  primitive  hammer 
mills.  The  bread  produced  from  thU  floxir 
is  of  a  dlrtv  and  unappetizing  appearance. 
It  is  not  a  food  product  that  would  encotir- 
age  people  accustomed  to  rice  to  supplement 
their  diet  permanently  erlth  wheat  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  to  us 
that  long  lines  formed  at  distribution  out- 
lets and  bakeries  when  white  flour  and  good 
bread  were  available. 

The  popularity  of  white  flour  in  countries 
producing  and  accustomed  to  eating  rice 
and  oom  Is  well  known  to  the  milling  In- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  PhU- 
Ipplnes  are  a  good  example.  From  a  small 
beginning  a  generation  ago,  wheat  and  white 
bread  consumption  has  grown  until  bread 
forms  a  substantial  and  Important  part  In 
the  diet  and  economy  of  the  Philippines. 

We  have  the  same  opportunity  In  Ji^ian. 
First,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  Improve 
the  health  and  diet  oX  the  Japanese  people. 


Tliere  Is  eome  reaaon  to  believe  that  a  chanfe 
in  diet  might  so  ciMmce  the  health  and  attl> 
tude  of  that  warlike  people  that  we  could  live 
with  tbem  with  improved  peace  and  harmony. 

Recent  studies  made  in  Newfoundland  give 
•ignlflcant  proof  of  the  Improved  healtii  of 
a  people  when  their  diet  was  supplemented 
with  enriched  white  flour  and  where  no  other 
atgnlflcant  change  was  made  In  their  diet. 
In  the  Newf ovmdland  sttuUes,  the  e:;perln»nt 
In  nutritional  food  values  was  conducted 
with  controls  as  demanded  by  scientists  and 
yet  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  t>e  Impressive 
to  the  layman. 

This  study,  started  in  1944.  was  resurveyed 
In  1948.  During  that  4-year  period  the  death 
rate  from  all  causes  fell  from  12  1  to  10.5 
per  thousand  of  population.  The  ntimber  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  declined  sharply. 
The  rate  of  stUlbirths  and  of  deatiis  of  In- 
fanU  less  than  1  year  of  age  was  strikingly 
reduced.  The  average  annual  Infant  mortal- 
ity for  the  city  of  St.  John's  was  redixed 
from  102.3  to  61.0  per  thousand  live  births. 
There  was  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the 
apathy,  and  in  the  attitude  of  Its  people. 
Outward  atgns  of  malnutrition,  so  character- 
istic in  1944.  had  almost  disappeared.  The 
chemical  anal]rsls  of  the  blood  and  urine  of 
the  people  told  the  same  story. 

Credit  for  these  significant  changes  haa 
been  given  to  the  addition  of  enriched  white 
flour  to  the  diet  of  the  Newfoundland  peo- 
ple. The  improvement  in  morale  is  reported 
as  would  be  expected  with  the  improvement 
in  health;  children  playing  and  l?ughing; 
men  and  women  willing  and  able  to  work, 
contented  and  ambitious  instead  of  surly 
and  discouraged. 

Our  first  point,  then,  is  that  supplement- 
ing the  Japanese  diet  with  enriched  white 
flour  and  bread  can  t>e  expected  to  Improve 
the  health  and  attitude  of  the  Japaneae 
people. 

ADVaMTAOa    TO    nU    aOOMOMT    or    THS 

uMiiw  eTana 

The  United  Statea  of  America  ean  and 
should  produce  more  wheat  than  ean  be 
consumed  within  its  own  borders  If  lU  agri- 
cultural economy  is  to  remain  healthy.  The 
International  wheat  agreement  has  been  ne- 
gotiated with  the  hope  that  It  will  afford 
an  ouUet  for  the  168i>00.000  bushels  of  this 
United  States  surplus. 

Students  In  Government  recognize  that 
this  country  should  export  each  year  490  to 
650,000.000  bushels,  an  amount  substantially 
in  excess  of  tliat  contemplated  under  the 
International  wheat  agreement.  It  le. 
therefore,  particularly  Important  to  estab- 
lish and  develop  new  markets  and  new  de- 
mands for  our  surplus  wheat. 

Narrowing  this  national  problem  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  St.ites  of  Washlngtoa. 
Oregon,  and  northern  Idaho  produce  100  to 
128,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  per  j-ear.  This 
wheat  Is  grown  largely  on  lands  tmstilted 
for  any  other  crop.  Normally,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  crop  is  ground  into  flour.  In 
the  past.  40  to  50  percent  of  that  flovff  wae 
shipped  into  export  markeu.  Theee  Biar« 
kets  consisted  of  Central  and  Souvh  Amertaa. 
the  PlUlippine  Islands,  and  other  Islanda  tn 
the  Pacific.  China,  and  Japan. 

Today,  shipments  to  Central  and  Sooth 
America  have  been  substantially  curtailed 
throi^rh  shortage  of  dollars.  The  China  mar- 
ket has  completely  disappeared.  The  Phil- 
ippines, although  still  a  good  market  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  flour,  canikot  begin  to  ab- 
Borb  the  surplus.  The  States  of  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  will  eopayme  only  8  to  10 
percent  of  the  wheat  pfodHMd  in  that  area. 

TlM  Pacific  Northweat  formerly  iklppl 
substantial  quantities  of  wheat  and  floor  oC 
its  softer  varieties  to  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion m  the  Midwest  and  East.  ThU  has  been 
estimated  in  years  past  to  have  amotxnted  to 
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it  to  16,OM.0M  iMMbcta  p*r  ywr  Bubatan- 
tUI  tneriMW  tn  fr«%ht  r«tM  hav*  b*?n  ra- 
«ponalbla  f'  r  tha  almoat  eonplat*  loaa  of  that 
a— twa  marktt.  Wa.  th«r«(or«,  ftnd  a  tttua- 
tloB  ta  tbii  northwestern  coriMr  ol  tha  United 
•tataa  wharc  whm*  SDd  oaly  wheat  can  be 
r«lMd  and  where  the  marfeet  for  that  wheat. 
ttvongli  no  fault  at  tta  own.  haa  been  ao 
evrtatled  chat  the  aurplua  tn  thu  area  wUl 
beeorae  a  aubatantlal  burden  on  the  agrteul- 
tural  eeonomy  ot  thla  country. 

Tbe  mUUag  tndvMry.  dercloped  to  aupply 
tfesH  frtaui  marketa.  ta  currently  ofwrettnc 
mdf  at  ■ypruitmateiy  40  to  4fi  percent  or 
tta  capadt-  Thla  haa  reeultetf  !■  labor  un- 
rcat  within  the  mdustry  and  tmaMMUy  high 
pricea  for  byproducU  of  vheat.  bran,  ahorta. 
mlddllnfa.  etc.  Peed  prteea.  baala  Seattle  and 
Fortiand.  dtirtnc  the  current  year  have  been 
aabatanttally  htuher  than  Kanaaa  City.  Mln- 
neapolla.  and  Chicago,  at  tlmea  aa  much  aa 
•23  to  934  per  ton 

ThU  htch  feed  coet  haa  made  It  unprofit- 
able to  ratae  poultry,  and  dttry  prttdticta  to 
the  extent  :t  haa  t>een  the  caae  tn  the  paat. 

The  recorda  will  ahow  that  prior  to  the 
war.  many  thotaanda  of  cara  of  poultry  and 
dairy  producta  were  ahlpped  from  the  Padflc 
Northweat  to  California,  mldwestem.  and 
•aalOTB  OMrketa.  At  the  preaent  tlrae.  effa 
balBg  ahlpped  into  thla  area  The  mi:k 
la  moTlng  farther  and  farther  afield 
to  get  Ita  raw  materlala 

An  Increase  tn  the  mllMng  production  of 
tbe  Paclftc  Korthweat  would,  therefore.  Im- 
prove the  feed  ratio  and  that  portion  of  our 

Although  the  r"**^  Induatry  would 
aainahlj  like  to  miO  or  grind  all  the  wheat 
goiaf  to  Japan,  we  question  whether  this  la 
a  practSeal  or  aound  requeat.  We  are  more 
tnteraated  tn  deeeloplng  In  Japan  a  perma- 
nent and  growing  outlet  for  the  wheat  and 
flour  prodneed  tn  thla  area.  If  good  flour 
and  good  bread  to  furnlabed  to  Japan  iliarlng 
the  occnpatton.  we  have  a  real  oppertnalty 
to  accompltoh  thla  much-to-be-dealFed  aim. 
We.   therefore,    make    the   following   recom- 


I.  904tce»  the  extraction  rate  on  wheat 
ground  tn  the  mllla  of  Japan  from  94  percent 
to  7a  percent.  Otve  the  peo|»ie  of  Japan 
white  bread.  Let  them  laam  to  enjoy  It. 
MoUce  and  check  ImproeameBt  tn  their 
bsalth.  Uae  the  byproducts  from  thto  mUl- 
feag  tn  Jaoan  to  rehabilitate  their  own  poul- 
try, dairy,  and  llTeatock  induatry. 

a.  SiqppUment  thto  with  tmportatlo&a  of 
enriched  whlU  flour  frooa  tbe  United  States. 
Supplement  to  the  extent  pnsslhle  under  the 
program.  If  at  the  prsssnt  time,  thoir  flour 
to  running  M  paroaot  and  thto  to  rsdtiesd  to 
7a  psresnt.  tiM  tflSsrsnes  bstwaan  M  pareant 
and  73  psreant  aiay  be  an  ap^roprlats  msas 
ore  ot  the  wheat  shipped  to  Japan  which 
akOBld  be  ground  into  flour  in  the  Pacific 
Martfewest  mllto.  approalmataly  32  {percent. 

n  aaay  be  aald  that  limltad  funds  available 
lor  faiting  the  lipaasas  paepla  make  it  nec- 
aaary  for  tlM  Armg  ta  concentrate  on  the 
skaa^aat  paaalMa  looditidfa  and  for  that  rea- 
aoB.  wheat  aMMt  be  ahlpped  Instead  of  flour. 

Par  the  purpoas  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  whsat  and  flour  tn  varying  ex- 
ratsa  In  tarma  of  food  value  tn  avall- 
aalortsa  for  htiman  consumption,  we 
iMSd  tbs  following  table  on  the  au- 
tlMrtty  of  Dr.  Betty  auUlvan.  of 


JsaUaMs  emlorita 

Wbsat 

It  extraction 
It  extraction 
Tl  psrcaut 


this  It  win  bs 
1/  10  percent 
19*parMnt  sstracttoo  flotir 


Jan#  toa 

a.  an. 

a. 

....»  a. 
«.^.  •.  ta«.  aao 

tMt 

to  tba 


Now.  let  OS  Bupposs  wheat  to  worth  %i  par 
buahel.  It  takes  3  33  bitohela  or  140  pounds 
of  wheat  to  make  100  peuads  of  flotv.  Tkat 
140  pounds  of  wheat  tben  wotUd  cost  14  97. 
In  grinding  100  pouiMls  of  flour,  we  would 
have  40  pounda  of  feed.  We  then  soiipasa 
that  feed  U  aold  at  M«  per  ton  or  taJS  par 
hundredwelKht.  Wa  ahoiild  then  credit  our 
wheat  account  with  a  feed  credit  of  00  cenU 
ao  that  the  flour  portion  of  the  wheat  would 
coat  MTT  per  hundredweight.  To  thla  would 
have  to  tw  added  sacks  and  the  coat  of  milling 
the  wheat — 33  cenu  for  aacka.  50  cenu  or 
lass  for  grtndtng  the  wheat,  depending  on 
the  quantity,  etc  .  or  a  toul  coat  of  94  50. 
free  along  ship  ateamer  Padflc  coast  porta. 
Therefore.  100  pounda  of  flour  can  tie  boujht 
for  fewer  dollars  in  the  United  Statea  than 
the  wheat  required  to  grind  100  pounds  of 
flour  would  cost  If  grotmd  in  Japan — 94  50 
for  flour.  14.07  for  whsat.  It  would  require 
fewer  United  Statea  dollars  to  buy  the  flottr 
than  to  buy  the  wheat. 

Howavar.  tha  transportation  cost  of  flour 
would  be  sooMwhat  hlghsr  than  ths  trans- 
portation cost  of  bulk  wheat.  We  would 
suppose  thto  might  amount  to  110  per  ton. 
thto  being  the  difference  tjetween  the  charter 
rates  for  bulk  wheat  and  parcels  for  flour. 
However.  140  pounds  of  wheat  mtut  be 
shipped  to  make  100  pounds  of  flour.  One 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  wheat  at,  aay 
•10  per  ton.  would  cost  70  cenU  for  freight; 
100  potinds  of  flour  at  930  per  ton  would  cost 
for  freight,  •!.  so  that  the  difference  In  de- 
livered cosU,  Instead  of  •lO,  l>ecome8  30 
cenU  per  hundredweight  or  •«  per  ton.  To 
offset  this  96  per  ton.  we  should  give  credit 
to  several  Items. 

Sacks,  In  which  that  flour  would  be  packed, 
have  real  and  Important  value  In  Japan. 
Japan  baa  always  Imported  cotton,  they  have 
a  need  for  fiber  and  the  sacks  would  not  be 
wasted,  but  would  be  used  and  eliminate  the 
neceasity  of  shipping  the  cloth  In  some  other 
form. 

The  ssck  cost  was  23  cenu  per  hundred 
weight  or  94.90  ton.  Any  whest  ground  In 
Japan  requires  power.  A  portion  of  that 
posrer  to  fumlahed  In  the  form  of  coal  shipped 
from  thto  country.  The  coal  Itself  and 
the  freight  on  the  coal  can  be  saved.  It  U 
dUBcult  to  determine  the  amount  Involved 
but  If  Imported  coal  furnished  half  of  the 
power,  thto  might  well  rxm  to  %l  per  ton  of 
flour  produced.  We  have  a  credit  of  •5.00 
for  sacks  and  power  to  offset  the  96  extra 
freight   cost. 

There  are  further  contingent  and  In- 
tangible advantages  In  shipping  fiour.  La- 
t>or  wa«ld  ba  soiployad  In  the  United  Statea 
with  incrnnss  tipon  which  tax  would  be  paid 
to  thto  country.  Unemployment  Insurance 
would  be  saved  for  those  In  the  Industry  not 
working  now  because  the  mills  are  shut 
down. 

Tbe  shorter  extraction  fiour  milled  In  Ja- 
pan would  fumtoh  feed  for  their  anlmato. 
The  additional  flour  produced  In  thto  coun- 
try would  reduce  the  value  <^  mlUfeed 
through  the  greater  supply  of  those  by- 
prodxicts.  Thto  would  be  expected  to  Im- 
prove  the  feeding  ratio  and  redtice  the  cost 
at  tha  poultry,  dairy  and  meat  products  In 
an  area  where  food  coats  are  high. 

Tbe  immediate  as  well  as  ths  long  range 
advantages  to  both  Japan  and  the  United 
to  ba  aaU  evident.  The  whole 
la  baaed  tipcm  the  belief  that  good 
aartchad  bread  arlll  supplement  ths  rice  diet 
of  the  Japanese  to  their  nutritional  ad- 
vantage and  to  tha  eeonomle  advantage  of 
ttM  Uottad  autaa. 

To  be  fora  that  good  bread  to  produced. 
tlM  PMbtr  floartng  Mills  Co.  will  send  to 
Ibpaa  what  va  can  a  food  missionary,  a 
paraoa  capable  and  tratnsd  to  taaltiMl 
graopaand  baftanas  in  the  proper  aailMM  of 


broad.     I  aai  iimKHiiiI  that  tf  a 
roasonabta  moveoMnt  of  floor  froaa  the  Pa- 

ctflc  Northweet  is  estsbllshsd.  that  the  In- 
dtMtry  will  jointly  support  auch  a  program, 
making  it  poaalbto  to  increase  the  siae  of  tha 
oraw  of  food  mlaolonaries. 

Thla  la  not  a  now  venturs  to  the  mills  of 
the  Paclfle  Mortheroat.  Other  food  mtoslon- 
arlee  have  tieen  sent  to  the  Philippines  aikd 
other  markets.  Their  work  has  been  con- 
structive and  has  resulted  In  improved  qual- 
ity and  greater  consumption  of  bread. 

Por  the  reasons  we  have  outlined,  we 
therefore  suggest: 

1.  Redtiee  the  extraction  rate  of  wheat 
ground  in  Japan  to  73  percent. 

3.  Uae  its  byprcducu  where  they  can  t>e 
fed  to  rehsbtliute  the  flocks  snd  herds  in 
Japan. 

3.  Supplement  the  flour  supply,  which 
would  thereby  l>e  reduced  33  percent,  with 
enriched  white  flour  milled  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

4.  The  additional  supply  of  byproducts 
thereby  made  svailable  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  reduce  the  price  of  those  byprod- 
ucts In  one  of  the  highest  markets  In  the 
United  States  and  Improve  the  feeding  ratio 
in  the  poultry,  dairy,  and  Ilvestcck  Industry. 

5.  Permit  the  milling  Industry  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  to  send  at  Its  own  expense 
a  crew  of  food  missionaries  to  Insure  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  baked  products  In 
Japan. 

0.  In  this  manner  establish  a  growing  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  wheat  produced  In  the 
United  States. 

Ws  sincerely  believe  that  today  we  have 
an  opportunity  that  may  never  present  it- 
self again  to  improve  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  ar.d  Improve  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Nation's  attention  l5  directed  toward 
the  plight  of  the  phy.sically  handicapped 
and  the  great  necessity  for  placing  them 
In  employment.  This  is  the  fifth  annual 
obaervance  of  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  bring  into  national  focus 
the  need  for  placing  in  employment  those 
who  suffer  physical  disability. 

We  have  made  great  progress  In  the 
last  few  years  in  this  direction.  t)ut  we 
have  much  more  to  do.  We  have  learned 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  type  of  phys- 
ical disability  that  cannot  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  business  and  industry.  We 
have  found  that  with  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  intelligent  Job  placement  the 
performance  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped equals  the  normal  employee,  and 
In  many  cases  surpuwt  It.  There  has 
always  been  somewhat  of  a  superstition 
that  workers  with  physical  handicaps 
would  bo  mora  prone  to  Injury,  but  rec- 
ords In  Induatry  have  proved  that  belief 
to  be  false.  Actually,  they  are  more  caro- 
ful  and  their  rate  of  Injury  Is  lowtr. 
Thoy  art,  If  anythlnf ,  gUadlor  employtot. 


Talulng  tlielr  employm^^nt,  and  more  In- 
terostod  aiMl  lalU^ul  lo  tlio  job. 

Many  people  believe  that  In  our  efforts 
to  promote  the  interesU  of  tbt:  physical- 
ly handicapped  we  arc  trying  to  provide 
them  with  pensions.  This,  we  have 
found.  Is  the  last  thing  the  disabled  wish. 
Their  only  hope  is  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  own  way  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  welfare,  rather 
than  to  be  a  charge  on  It.  We  must  real- 
ise that  with  every  disabled  person  taken 
from  dependency  and  placed  in  a  position 
the  economy  of  the  country  is  enhanced. 
■nie  disabled  then  becomes  a  taxpayer 
anda  distributor  of  his  wages.  This  fact. 
eoBpied  with  their  ability  to  perform  on 
the  job.  enriches  the  Nation.  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week  will  again  emphasire  to  the  coun- 
try the  Intelligent  approach  to  this  press- 
ing problem. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  joint  statement  Ls- 
sued  by  Cabinet  members  and  heads  of 
acencies  at  the  outset  of  this  annual  ob- 
servance: 
THS  psEsnaarr's  coMMmxa  ow  natiokal  nt- 

FLOT     IHX     PHTSICAliT     HAWDICAPPED     WOJL, 
WAfiHIWGTOK,    D.    C— JOU*T    BTATXMtNT,    1»4» 

In  order  to  provide  a  maximum  of  eco- 
nomlc  security  to  aU  dtlaena.  it  is  naoi«ary 
that  the  physically  handicapped  of  our  eo«n- 
try  receive  equality  of  employment  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  jobs  for  which  they  are  both  pre- 
pared and  qualified.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  earnestly 
worked  to  provide  stiltabie  employment  for 
all  handicapped  persons,  veterans  as  weU  as 
nonveterans  within  the  framework  of  Its  per- 
sonnel needs.  More  than  100.000  seriously 
disabled  workers  have  thus  been  placed 
through  the  United  States  Civil  Seniice  Com- 
mission in  the  last  7  years. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  and  must 
conUnue  this  enlightened  policy  which  has 
given  It  the  sincere  Ubor  and  talenU  of  the 
doubly  apprecUtlve  handicapped  worker  who 
tias  been  proven  In  all  stirveys  to  be  produc- 
Uve.  relUhle.  careful,  ad^table,  and  regxilar 
In  attendanoe. 

The  State  and  community  governments 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  this  place- 
ment program.  They  can  do  much  more. 
Industry  and  business  have  made  considera- 
ble strides  since  the  handicapped  proved 
themselves  on  wartime  producUon  lines. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done  to  assure 
the  hundradO  of  thousands  of  presently  un- 
employed handicapped  workers  and  the  mil- 
lion or  noore  who  could  be  employed  with 
rehahlUUtlon.  that  ours  U  truly  a  land  of 
aoonomlc  opportunity  and  equality. 

Aa  the  ttf  th  observance  of  National  Employ 
tha  Phyateally  Handicapped  Week  begins  on 
Oetober  2.  we  )om  with  the  President  and 
members  of  The  Presidents  Committee  in 
asking  American  employers  and  workers  to 
opon  wider  their  mmds  and  hearts  to  the 
handicapped  worter  whose  productive  skills 
^ntl  aWlitlaa  are  needed  by  America  and  the 
world  as  we  work  for  peace  and  prepare  for 
the  futiire. 

AChoson.  Secretary  ot  State:  John 

W.  Snyder.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Louis  Johnson.  Secretary  of  Delense; 
Charles  F.  Branxua.  Boorttary  of  Agri- 
cuuufe;  Cbsrloo  ioWTor,  Secretary  ot 
cotniaeror.  martoo  J.  ToMo,  Secre- 
tary Of  Lobar;  OMor  B.  ■Mac.  l*^t^ 
■oetvlty  lilMlliHlfslnf  lUrry  B  Miu 
oboU.  OtMOnMn.  Vnltod  Matas  Cvtt 
■onKo  CMMnlssion;  Cort  M.  Orsy.  iv« 
AdMinistrator  of  Veterans'  Affain. 
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Mr.  UASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator.  Mr.  Oscar 
Ewing,  is  the  man  behind  the  program 
for  a  national  health  program.  If  a 
Federal  program  of  socialixed  medicine 
is  esUblished.  he  vould  be  the  man  to 
admHiMMr  tt.  Mr.  Ewing  tnnnwrti>ii  tbal 
the  doelon  of  America,  llO.Mt  of  tbem. 
oppose  socialised  medicine  for  selfish 
reasons.  He  says  a  program  of  social- 
ized medicine  would  bring  about  better 
health  for  the  American  people.  How- 
ever, socialized  medicine  has  been  a 
failure  wherever  it  has  been  tried — in 
Russia.  In  Germany.  In  Prance,  In  New 
Zealand,  and  In  Australia  Since  Its 
establishment  In  England.  8  months  ago, 
the  decline  In  medical  standards  and  In 
the  personal  interest  and  relationship 
between  doctor  and  patient  has  bec«ne 
quite  evident.  So,  judging  from  the 
way  socialized  medicine  programs  have 
worked  out  elsewhere,  Mr.  Ewing  seems 
to  be  overly  optimistic  when  he  says  a 
program  of  socialized  medicine  would 
bring  about  better  health  conditions  for 
the  American  people. 

If  the  United  SUtes  adopts  a  pro- 
gram of  socialized  medicine  as  called  for 
in  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingeil  bill,  it 
will  be  taking  a  long  step  toward  state 
medicine  as  now  rigidly  operated  in 
Russia.  No  wonder  American  Commu- 
nists are  working  hard  for  socialized 
medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  address  at  Syca- 
more, m..  on  August  30.  1949,  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
W.  Ovitz,  celebrating  three  decades  of 
outstanding  medical  service  I>r.  Ovttz 
had  rendered  that  commimity.  I  made 
the  following  remarks: 

MT  IXASONS  rOK  OPPOSINe  aOCXAUZS)  MiSICIKZ 

The  first  and  best  Ttmaoa  I  can  offer  few 
being  against  socialised  medicine  is  the  life, 
the  character,  the  work,  and  the  service  ren- 
dered to  this  community  by  Dr.  Onta,  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  No  system  of  social- 
ized medicine  ever  produced  such  men.  or 
ever  will  produce  such  men.  Characters 
like  Dr.  Ovlts  are  the  result  o<  our  free 
American  medical  system.  They  are  scat- 
tered aU  over  the  Nation,  the  beat  and  the 
moat  devoted  doctors  In  the  world.  The 
Good  Book  tells  us.  "By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them."  I  know  at  no  better  way  to 
Judge  the  value  of  our  American  medical 
.ervlce  than  by  lU  fruita.  and  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  judge  soclsllaort  madldne  than 
by  iU  fruiu. 

Social  teed  medlclna,  wherever  tt  has  bean 
instituted  haa  been  a  disappolntmant  from 
every  point  of  view.  In  Germany,  in  Aus- 
UU,  in  Russia.  In  AustralU.  In  New  ZaalauU. 
and  recently  In  England.  It  has  not  worked 
out  as  planned  In  ovary  inoteaoo  It  boo 
boon    mors   coeUy    »i»4   loM   0«*o«t   than 


rlorated.  In  ovorf  IBOMBOO  •  figantle  and 
oppresalve  medloal  buroatioraey  has  bean 
buUt  up.  In  every  Instance  hoepltal  facili- 
ties, aoodkai  oducation,  aa4  oetentmc  ro. 
search  have  become  Impaired.  By  lU  frulto 
shall  ye  know  It. 

Bociallaod  medicine  was  fliat  instituted  in 
Germany  in  1885.  At  that  time  the  average 
number  of  days  per  year  loat  by  German 
workers  on  account  oi  slckneos  was  14.  By 
1913  the  average  number  of  days  lost  had 
incraaaad  to  ao.  and  by  IMS  It  had  tncreaaed 
to  30 — more  than  double  what  It  was  In  1888. 
Vow  let  us  compare  the  German  roesrd  adth 
our  own.  In  1000  the  average  Amorlcan 
worker  lost  86  days  each  year  on  account 
of  slckneas;  today  the  average  days  lost  from 
WM-k  by  the  American  worker  on  account  of 
sickness  Is  6  days  per  year.  Under  social- 
ized medicine  the  number  of  days  lost  on 
account  of  steknoos  tn  GMnaaay  douUad. 
Under  our  free  American  syotam  ttM  niunber 
of  davB  lost  <m  account  of  ilnkiioso  In  the 
United  States  was  reduced  75  pVOOOkt,  By 
their  frulU  shaU  ye  know  tham. 

England  recently  eetaUiahed  a  soelalloile 
labor  government.  One  of  Its  producta  U 
aoclallae4  medicine.  Socialized  medicine  haa 
been  In  effect  In  England  for  a  little  over  a 
year.  Cecil  Palmer,  an  Bngllah  statesman, 
author,  and  lecturer,  has  been  on  a  lecttnw 
tour  of  this  country  giving  as  a  first-hand 
eyewitness  accoimt  of  socialized  medicine  tn 
England.  I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few  to 
hear  his  first  lecture  In  Washington  UM 
Petaruary.     Thla  Is  what  he  said: 

"State  medicine  in  England  Is  a  swindle. 
It   Is  based   on  fraud,  having  been   foisted 
upon  an  unsuspecting  public  as  a  free  ser- 
vice.*    It  Is  neither  free  nor  efllclent.     There 
are  not   enough   doctors,   nones,   hospitala, 
false  teeth,  eyeglasses.  n<a  medicine  topo 
around.    The  program  baa  already  daatoofad 
the    personal    relatloiiahlp    between    doctor 
and  patient.    Under  a  directive  of  the  Brit- 
ish   Minister   of   Health   each    doctor   moot 
furnish  a  case  history  of  each  patient,  giving 
details  of  symptoms  and  ueatment,  to  ttoe 
local  board  of  health,  composed  of  laymen. 
This  farces  the  doctor  to  violate  his  'hlppo- 
cratlc  oath.'  " 
By  Its  fruits  shall  ye  know  It. 
Today  the  American  medical  Bj^tem  and 
service  is  the  best  in  the  world.    Why  scrap 
it?     Plfty   years   ago   our   medical    schools 
looked  to  the  famous  medical  Institutions  of 
Germanv.  of  Austria,  of  Prance,  of  Eneland. 
and  of  Italy  for  sclentlfl*'  leadership.    Today. 
thev  look  to  T».     We  have  attained  world 
leadership   In    the   field   of   medicine.     0«r 
scientific  medical  equipment  Is  the  envy  of 
tbe  world.    We  ship  it  to  every  land.    Today 
we    have    1    doctor    for   every   750    people — 
twice  as  many  as  Europe  hae  on  an  average. 
We  have  twice  as  many  hospital  beds  avail- 
able on  a  per  capita  baato  as  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth,  snd  our  hospitals  are  the  best 
equipped  In  the  world. 

A  child  bom  today  In  America  has  a  Ufa 
expectancy  13  years  longer  than  a  child  horn 
here  in  1900.  Our  death  rate  per  thotiaand 
has  been  cut  almost  in  half  during  the  last  50 
years,  from  nVt  to  lOVi— the  lowest  death 
rate  of  any  country  on  earth.  And  so  I  ask, 
"Why  scrap  the  best  system  in  the  world  for 
one  that  has  been  a  failure  wherever  tried?** 

Soclallaed  medicine  le  a  long  step  towsrd  a 
iLiLlillooi  otata.  Why  take  that  step?  Lerin 
eald,  "SocUUaod  medicine  is  tha  keystone  la 
the  arch  of  the  socisiized  state. "  Is  It  any 
wonder  orory  OooaamUat  la  America  lo 
an  ardant  advoeato  at  soelallaod  medloiaoT 
Every  tmOiml  UMat  loodor  ta  Amorloa  U  for 
•ueiaiiaod  mortiomr  ovory  foUovof  ot  Xasry 
Wallaoe.  ovary  ardent  Mow  Doaior.  Whyt 
Beeauoo  tboy  know  it  loado  to  a  soelailMi 
•late  with  nentrallMA  Mtttrol,  0&4  dlotalot- 
Wfeatovor  mtk  ptOfU  f  tot.  I  §m 
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SZTIHSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOWAS  J.  LANE 


Of  TfiB  BOOaB  or  KSnOBBBtTATTVlS 

Wedne9da9.  October  5. 1949 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
tbe  followtnc  article  I  reoentty  aubinttted 
for  appearance  in  the  JoaruU  of  Oom- 
merce.  New  York.  Monday.  September  26. 
IMS: 

Inumiat— Ltmj  o«  th»  Wat  o»  OotarmH' 

SATora  AcTTOw  TAJtDt  TO  Halt  thb  Fubkt 

or  Nrw  Kitolakb  Mcxs 
(By  OsotreMOUA  Thomas  J.  Lam«.  Sswnth 

ni  mil  Mill  mil  DIstrtet.  at  Uummch\tmXt») 

To  wt  thU  comment  In  \U  proper  p«r»p*c- 
Ut«.  It  may  b«  wall  to  rcpMt  tlutt  Lawrence 
to  the  1— rttnt  woolen-worated  manufactur- 
taf  dty  of  the  Hatlan. 

Wa  have  been  axtremely  bard  bit  by  unem- 
ployment. 

The  greater  Lawrence  area,  with  a  popu- 
teUoo  o(  apprazlmatelj  125.000.  bad  34.000 
claima  for  uneaiptofaaant  compensation  In 
tbe  sprtng  of  tlUa  year.  As  textUes  conatttute 
tbe  ooe  dominant  Industry.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  fuU-ecalc.  IX  but  a  temporary  depreerton. 
iUt  tbla  sector  of  our  national  ecoBcany  wltb 
a  maximum  drop  In  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

Aeaoedlnc  *o  ^^*  Lawrence  Chamber  of 
OoaUBsree.  factory  pay  rolls  for  June  IMS 
naitlirt  a  total  of  fSjMOjOOO.  In  June  of 
IMS  this  bad  dropped  to  •SXWO.OOO  In  tbe 
montb   of  tbls  year,   tbe  DlrUlon  of 

._^ It   Security   paid   out    unemploy- 

JtoHkcflu  to  tbe  tune  of  »1 .713.084.  wblcb 

helped  to  stabillae   tbe  local  economy. 
cxAiMS  D«or  ■rrxAira.T 

j^  MOMrkable  fact  In  conjunction  wltb 
tiim  figures  U  that  tbe  welfare  case  load  In 
July  of  IMC  was  a04 — and  It  only  Increased  to 
a07  in  July  of  1MB.  In  spite  of  tbe  fact  that 
so  many  thousands  bavs  been  unemployed 
during  tbe  Intervening  year. 

Unemployment  compensation  claims  bare 
bean  dropping  steadily  from  tbe  peak  reached 
•arllcr  In  IMft.  Tbe  total  of  continuing  and 
initial  claims  for  Um  wertt  endwl  AuguM  27. 
1M0.  was  15.M0. 

As  of  OetWiaMr  I.  IMS.  the  American 
Woolen  CO.  tlatMl  that  ccRidltlons  bsre  been 
picking  up.  Tbe  ovtlook  U  faroraWe  for  the 
reet  of  tbe  year,  dependent,  of  course  upon 
tbe  Tolume  of  business  that  tbls  corporation 
expects  to  book  within  tbe  next  few  weaks. 

In  AprU  of  IMfB.  I  first  brought  to  the  at- 
taBtkm  of  tha  Praatilent'a  advisers,  tbe  lerl- 
ooi  and  moonttBg  unemployment  In  the  tex- 
tile Industry  of  Lawrence,  wltb  a  plea  that 
some  remedial  action  be  taken  to  alleTtate 
the  problem. 


•ftar  a  eureey.  baa  since 
areaa  in  ttke  Matlon  as  dis- 
•  •  •  BlfTnifytng  tl»t  in  each.  12 
percent  of  tbe  labor  force  Is  out  of 


l^e  situation  was  found  to  be  mat  acute 
In  BrtsCol.  Conn.;  Cumberland,  Md.:  and 
Lawrence.  Mass..  where  unemployment  to- 
taled more  than  29  percent.  la  Lawrence  It 
was  cIOM  to  40  percent. 


In  hto  midyear  economic  report  Prsaldent 
TroBaa  lald  that  tbe  speclfUd  areaa  present 
m  — tons  problem  becauae  the  total  of  un- 
•aapioyad  in  these  cooununitles  has  reached 
a  ilaiHTiiis  proportion. 

~Tbeee  pools  of  unemployment  need  to  be 
treated  before  they  spread,  and  the  reepon- 
Blbillty  U  in  part  natlcmal."  the  President 
stated. 

Under  his  directive,  listings  of  tndustrlee 
In  the  affected  areaa.  stoowlng  their  products 
and  their  poiantlel  for  other  work,  are  for- 
warded to  the  various  Ooecmment  procure- 
ment sf  nptsi.  euBslfUcttoo  agencies,  and 
loan  agencies,  wltb  Instructions  to  concen- 
trate most  of  their  purchasing  In  these  srea«. 

Lawrence  expects  to  benefit  immedutely 
through  Air  Force  orders  for  uniform  ma- 
terlal. 

KMCotrmAciNo  racToas 

Another  encouraging  factor  comae  to  light 
with  the  report  that  collections  of  duty  on 
bonded  wool  withdrawn  from  customs  bond 
during  this  August,  nearly  doubled  that  of 
tbe  previous  montb.  This  Indicates  that 
textile  production  Is  picking  up  and  will  re- 
sult In  many  workers  being  reemployed  after 
enforced  Idleness  of  many  months. 

Manufactttfers  are  keeping  their  fingers 
croseed  as  they  await  the  outcome  of  Anglo- 
American  discussions  concerning  ways  and 
means  of  closing  the  dollar  gap  under  wblcb 
the  British  economy  Is  laboring.  Britain,  a 
large  textile  producer,  may  Inalst  on  a  low- 
ering of  tariffs  so  that  she  may  sell  her 
textUea  In  the  American  market.  This  would 
be#r  fstal  consequence  to  American  textliee. 
However.  I  know  that  the  Industry  and  the 
Government.  suOelsntly  aware  of  tbe  peril. 
will  not  tolersu  sUeh  damaging  concessions. 

Tbe  flight  of  New  Bngland  textiles,  par- 
ticularly cotton,  to  low-cost  production  re- 
gions continues  Although  there  Is  much 
talk  about  this  trend,  not  much  In  the  way 
of  compensating  action  has  been  taken  to 
halt  It. 

psocaas  or 


of  Mufissippi  War  Casoaltie»- 
Nayy,  Marine  Carps,  and  Coast  Guard 


OUTTOir 

A  procees  of  reorganization  Is  going  on 
at  the  Arlington  MUU.  Lawrence.  Mass  .  wltb 
several  top-flight  executives  stepping  out 
during  the  past  week.  Departments  are  be- 
ing consolidated  and  stream  lined,  new  ma- 
cliln«y  Is  gradually  replacing  tbe  old  and,  as 
a  result,  the  over-all  competitive  position  of 
this  plant  should  Improve.  A  regrettable 
development  Is  that  many  experienced  and 
valuable  workers  are  being  displaced  from 
Jobs  by  this  modernization.  In  Lawrence, 
we  hope  to  attract  other  Industries  to  take 
up  this  slack  and  to  provide  for  a  much- 
needed  diversification  of  economic  activity 
for  tbe  community  as  a  whole. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  public- 
power  developments  for  New  Englaiad  for 
I  believe  that  we  are  operating  at  a  dlsad- 
Tantage.  compared  with  other  sections  of 
the  Nation,  In  our  failure  to  utilize  to  the 
fulleet,  thto  one  natural  reaotirce  of  our 
region.  We  rnnnot  afford  to  neglect  any  fac- 
tor, however  marginal  It  may  be.  that  will 
help  Industry  without  sacr'.flclng  the  Im- 
proved wage-levels  of  our  workers. 

I  am  also  Impressed  with  the  research 
progress  of  certain  of  our  great  Industries 
In  the  United  States.  And  I  hope  that  oxir 
textile  Industry  will  constantly  experiment, 
not  only  on  Improvements  In  machinery.  In 
production  and  marketing  methods  but  with 
an  eye  to  the  development  of  synthetic.  low- 
coet  raw  materials  upon  which  the  future 
of  the  Indiistry  depends. 

The  textile  Industry  cannot  stand  still. 
It  must  pioneer  In  every  department.  Al- 
though the  productlon-employmMit  temper- 
attire  Is  slowly  rising  from  a  '•**»M»»g  "low* 
It  win  not  get  up  to  normal  wlthoot 
sirs  and  imaginative  leadership. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  O?  RgPHESENTATIVES 

MoTutay.  October  3.  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  Inserted  In  the  Racoso  the 
ofSclal  War  Department  list  of  soldiers 
from  MlwtMippi  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  recent  war. 

I  have  now  secured  the  Mississippi  list 
of  the  ones  who  lost  their  lives  while 
serrlng  in  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  together  with  their  post- 
offlce  addresses,  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  RccoRD  at  this  time,  together  with 
an  important  explanatory  notice  which 
the  Navy  Department  issued  concerning 
this  list  of  brave  Mis.sissippii 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  or 
serious  injuries  in  the  recent  conflict. 

Tbe  matter  referred  to  follows: 

9TArB    Summaxt    or    Was    C-\srAi.Tixs — ita- 
sissxm — Navt.  Raxini  Coars,  and  Coast 

OVASD 

IMrOBTAIfT  NOTICS 

Inclusion  of  names  in  this  State  group  has 
been  determined  solely  by  the  residence  of 
next  of  kin  at  the  time  of  notiflcation  of  the 
last  wartime  casuslty  stattis.  This  listing 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  State  of 
btrtb.  legal  residence,  or  ofBclal  Sute  credit 
according  to  service  enlistment. 

Casualties  listed  represent  only  those  on 
active  duty  In  the  United  States  Navy.  kCarlns 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  resulting  directly 
from  enemy  action  or  from  operational  ac- 
tivities sgalnst  the  enemy  In  war  zones  from 
December  7,  IMl.  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Casualties  In  the  United  States  area  or  as 
a  reault  of  dlseaae.  homicide,  or  suicide.  In 
any   location    are   not   Included. 

This  Is  a  State  summary  taken  from  casu- 
alty llsu  released  by  the  Navy  Department, 
corrected  as  to  the  most  recent  casualty 
status  and  recorded  resldsnce  of  next  of  kin. 

Personnel  listed  as  missing  are  under  con- 
tinuous Investigation  by  tbe  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  therefore  are  subject  to  momen- 
tary status  change.  Many  of  these  will  be 
oOlclally  presumed  or  determined  dead.  Some 
will  be  found  alive.  The  last  official  notice 
to  next  of  kin  will  take  precedence  over  this 
list. 

The  wounded  tabulation  represents  a  count 
by  Individuals  and  Includes  only  those  whoee 
next  of  kin  were  oAetelly  notified  during 
the  war.  It  doee  not  reflect  the  numt>er  of 
wounds  Inflicted  by  tbe  enemy  since  many 
Individuals  were  wounded  more  than  ones 
and  many  minor  wounda  were  recorded  only 
by  Purple  Heart  awanls  in  the  fields  of  ac- 
tion. Complete  data  on  all  wounded  naval 
personnel  will  be  available  later. 

(OompUed  May  IM«  by  Casualty  Section. 
OOos  of  Public  Information.  Navy  Depart- 
ment.) 

State  summary  of  war  casualtift — Mississippi 

Dead: 

Combat . OOi 

Prison  camp ._ ..  23 

Missing 9 

Wounded 90i 

I  ptIsoDsra..... ...... ._.._....  to 

Total _  1.818 
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xw  Action.  Dced  or  Wottwds.  oa  Lost 

LtvBS  AS  Rntn.T  or  OrcaATioHAi.  Momcnrrs 

IN  Wax  Zones 

a 

Abels.  OephUB  J..  Pfc.  U8BICR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mi».  Carl  H.  Abela.  108  Bachoian 
St..  Koeciusko.  

Abies.  Clarence  B.,  Pet.,  TI8MC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Clara  T.  Abies.  1313  Orove  St  .  Wcka- 
burg. 

Adair.  Jelt  Robert.  Pbsnnaclst's  Mate  Sc.. 
U8N.  Father.  Mr.  OUle  Adair.  Boa  ITDA,  Bt. 
S.  Beleonl. 

Adams.  Joe  Willie.  Jr .  Gunner's  Mate  9c., 
XJtm.  Mother,  Mrs.  Dosha  Adams.  Water 
Valley. 

Adams.  Jbhn  Robin.  Fireman  Ic.  D8N. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Blllis  B.  Adama.  S16  Davis  Ave.. 
Pass  Christian. 

Adams.  Otto  Alvln.  Aviation  Machinist's 
Mate  tc.  USiR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Bimer  Adams.  Rt.  1.  Moor  head. 

Adams.  WUllam  C  .  Cpl  .  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Levernfe  Adams,  RR  3.  West. 

A<ttlns.  RaymoDd  Ford.  Seaman  2c.  U8NB. 
lAotbsr.  Mia.  Johnnie  CMear  Adklns.  Rt.  1. 


Almnd.  Chf'—  Jefferson.  Technical  8<rt.. 
USMC.    Wile.  Mrs.  Valaire  L.  Abrend,  Union 

Church.  

Alexander.  Toy.  Cpl.,  D8MC.  ParenU,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Alexander.  Rt.  4.  Jayeae. 

Alfont.  Bwm,  Seaouin  ac.  USN.  Father, 
Mr.  Warren  K.  Allord.  Jr..  1202  E.  Harrison 
Bt .  Pascagoula. 

Allen.  L.  C  Mess  Attendant  Ic.  USN. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Lucy  AUen.  Rt.  2,  Box  215, 
Greenwood. 

Allen.  Robert  K...  Prt.,  U8MCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Jevrell  Allen,  Rt.  4.  Magnolia. 

Allred.  John  A..  Sgt..  USMC.  Father.  Mr. 
WUllam  W.  Allred.  Rt.  4.  Laurel. 

Anderson.  Burnett  Wallace.  Machinist's 
MaU  3c.  USXR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olen 
Lac&r  Anderson.  Rt.  2,  Box  139.  Perkixiston. 
Anderson.  Levi  Major.  Cook  3c.  USN. 
Father,  Mr.  Charles  Anderson.  Box  446.  Cleve- 
land. 

Anderson.  Toxie,  Gunner's  Mate  2c,  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Irene  Anderson,  lloselle. 

Anding.  WUllam  Tbomsa.  Quartermaster 
Ic.  USW.  Father.  Mr.  WUllam  J  Anding, 
Cannonsburg. 

Anthony.  James  Clint,  Bectrlcian's  Mate 
8c.  USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  OaeU  Anthony.  RPD  2, 
Box  127,  Forest. 

Armstrong.  Jamas  Blbert,  Radioman  Ic, 
USN.  Mother,  lifrs.  Ida  B.  Armstrong.  733 
Farma  St..  Vlcksburg. 

Annstrong.  Thomas  W..  Sgt,  USMCR. 
WUs.  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Armstrong.  Bt-  4, 
Florence. 

Arrlngton.  John  Francis.  Pvt.,  USMCR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Arrlngton, 
Rt.  2,  Shubuta. 

Attaway.  James  Ruble.  Fireman  Ic.  USNB. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Attaway,  Rt.  2, 
Nettleton. 

Averhart.  Vernon  McCoy,  Officer's  Cook  Sc. 
USN.  Father,  Mr.  Henry  Donald  Averhart, 
Rt.  6.  Lexington. 

s 
Bagley.  Kdwln  Russell.  Pfc,  USMC.     Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Ua.  William  W.  Bagley.  Rt.  1. 
Box  244.  F>:>rest. 

BagweU,  Charlie  A..  Jr..  Aviation  Ma<*ln- 
Ist's  Mate  2c.  USN.  Father,  Mr.  Charlie  A. 
Bagwell,  Sr..  Rt.  2.  Kllmichael. 

Bailey.  Kennon  G.,  Assistant  Cook.  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Kennon  O.  Bailey,  Rlchton. 

Baker.  Oren  David.  Sr.,  Fireman  Ic.  USNR 
Wife,  Mrs.  Bertha  Aleen  Baker,  307  N.  Poplar 
St.,  Gremvlile. 

Ballard.  Robert  Bvans.  AvUUon  Machin- 
ist's Mate  2c.  USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Maxuie  Bal- 
lard. Rt.  I,  Box  177B.  Shaw. 

Barber,  Kdward.  Pre  .  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mia.  Le^-^ac  D.  Barber.  Rt.  1.  Box  67, 
Columbia.       jss*^. 


Barber.  Borace  Lawsoa.  Seaman  Ic.  msMR. 
Paranta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  OUc  Barber.  Bt.  2. 
Amory. 

Barfleld.  Walter  Trarls.  OtoislBSsptr  Sc. 
USNB.  Father.  Mr.  lames  Lstfte  Bsifleld. 
DeKsUb. 

Barkley.  Troy  C^  Aviation  Badlmnan  Sc. 
USN.  Father.  Mr.  immtm  Elmer  Barkley. 
Ripley. 

Barlow,  Laurence  Lee.  Pvt..  USMCR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  O.  Barlow.  Bt  3, 
Tylerlown. 

Bamett,  William  B..  Cpl..  USMCR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  D.  Bamett.  Rt.  1. 
Dixon 

Baronlch,  Martin  Paul.  Jr..  Seaman  Sc. 
USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Martin  Paul  Baroxilch. 
223  Sophia  St..  BUoxl. 

Barton.  Robert  See.  Steward's  Mate  2c. 
US8NR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Emma  Russell.  FO 
Box  584.  Itta  Bena. 

Bates.  Frances  M..  Cpl..  USMCR.  Father. 
Mr.  Daniel  M.  Batce,  Rt.  4.  Philadelphia. 

Baxter.  Thomas  R..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Pathar. 
Mr.  Flemn  T.  Baxter,  Bt.  S.  Lumboton. 

Beach.  Revls  C  Sgt..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Beach.  Gen.  Del.. 
Haalehurst. 

Beall.  Bentone  Wilson.  Machinist's  Mate 
Sc.  USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Pearl  Armstrong, 
Gen.  Del.,  Wlwfcurst. 

Becker.  Thoeias  D .  2d  Lt..  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Becker,  c/o  Twin  Oaks, 
Natches. 

Beck.  Oree  Charles.  Assistant  Cook.  USMC 
Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Beck,  Sr.. 
Rt.  1.  Heidelberg. 

Beckett.  Robert  Andrew.  Pfc.  USMC.  Par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culien  C.  Beckett.  Bruce. 

Beekton.  Murphy.  Officer's  Steward  3c. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Maggie  Beekton.  3401  Twelfth 
St..  Meridian. 

Bell.  Marvin  W.,  Sgt..  USMC.  Fathar.  Mr. 
Dock  A.  Bell.  Box  314.  Ethel. 

Benton.  Dora  T.,  Jr.,  Pvt.,  USMC.    Mother, 

Mrs.  Irene  T.  Benton,  1136  Tenth  Ave.,  Laarel. 

BesBOuette.  Charles  Thurman,  Seaman  2c, 

USNR.    Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Beason- 

ette.  Rt.  1,  Brookhaven. 

Bethea.  Edward  Talmadge,  Sesman  Ic, 
USCGR  Father,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bethea.  Bt.  2, 
Ellksvllle. 

Bilbo,  Eldrldge  A.,  Cpl..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Bilbo.  Rt.  2,  Box  328. 
Biloxl. 

Blanton.  Walter  A,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  A.  Blanton.  1026  Shady 
St..  Columbus 

Bloombergh.  Augtutus  Alexis  Susan  James, 
Lieutenant.  USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  WlUiam 
Bell  Martin  Bloombergh.  620  OoUege  St., 
Jackson 

Bloimt,  Newton  Buford.  Captain,  USMCR. 
Uncle.  Mr.  John  M.  Bali*.  218  West  Fourth 
Bt..  Hattlesburg. 

Bludworth,  Robert  Florentine,  *..  Ap- 
prenUce  Seaman.  USNR.  Father.  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Bludworth.  St.,  900  S.  Pascagoula  St.. 
Pascagoula. 

Boals.  Clinton  W..  Pfc,  USMCR  Father, 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Boals.  Bt.  3,  Walnut. 

Boland,  Cecil  Horton.  Aviation  Radioman 
3c.  USN.  Father,  Mr.  Charles  BetbeU  BoUnd, 
Rt.  3.  Pontotoc. 

Bolls.  Henry  R..  Gunnery  Sgt.,  USMC. 
Mother.  Mrs.  EmUy  Bolls,  Gen.  Del.,  Crystal 
Springs. 

Booth.  Thomas.  Steward's  Mate  Ic.  USN. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Booth,  Star  Rt.  1.  Box 
37,  New  Augvista. 

Bond.  Btu-nis  L..  Cpl.,  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Ellen  S.  Bond.  Wiggins. 

Boulanger,  Columbus,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  LlUle  Bourlanger.  Box  409,  Carthage. 
Bcuads,     aaude     WUbum,     Seaman     Sc, 
USNR.    Mother,     Mrs.     Maggie     Blackburn 
Bounds.  635  Columbia,  Hattlesbtirg. 

Bourland,  Charles  Wood.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
WiTe,  Mrs.  Cora  Lillian  Bourland,  Ountown. 


Bowers.  Robsrt  TL,  PDc.  HBMCR.    Paranta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorfs  F.  Bovoa.  Bt.  1.  Sidan. 
Bowie.  CloTis  W,  Jr..  Cpl..  USMC.    Mother. 

aaia  Bowia.  Baa  &.  Blghpotat. 
Brady.  Frank  Deapsey.  Ftramaa  Ic.  USNR. 
Brother,  Mr    Dewey  Brady,  Boxie 

Braailett.  Adrian.  Gunner's  Mau  Sc.  USN. 
Father.  Mr.  G  L.  Brsalstt.  Bnios. 

Brantley.  H  R..  Bn^gn.  USNR.  Par^ts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houston  Riley  Brantley.  Sr.. 
QreenTllle. 

Bratton.  Ottis  L.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife.  Mrs. 
OtUs  L.  Bratton.  Rt.  1.  Plttsboro. 

Bratu.  COdl  Victor.  Radioman  3c  USCO. 
Mocber.  Mta.  ?-**■"*—•  Biatu.  Laurel. 

Breakfleld.  BHae.  Warrant  OOorr.  USMC. 
Sister.   Mrs.   Settle  M.   Holder.  908  GtU  St.. 

ODlumhta  

Brtdges.  Bajmood  Leon.  Sssmac  ac.  UStt. 

Father.  Mr.  Leon  Bridges.  Star  Rt..  Braztflc. 

Brooks.  George  Wright.  Seaman  Ic.  OSNR. 

Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colom  Odell  BrtMks. 

Rt.  l.  Carthage. 

Brooks.  Harry  Lenwood.  Jr,  Boauwains 
Mate  2c.  USNR.  Wiie,  Mrs.  Nellie  Mae 
Brooks.  1515  Central  St..  Jackson. 

Brown.  Amos.  Seaman  Ic.  UHNR.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Brown.  Gen  Del..  Magee. 

Brown.  Joseph  Clifton.  CpL.  OSMC. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Lizzie  R.  Brown.  Rt.  fl.  Brook- 
haven. 

Brown.  Max  Donner.  Fireman  Ic  OflSf. 
r&thmr.  Mr  Henry  Clay  Brown,  Box  320. 
Grenada. 

Brown.  Ralph  Alonaa.  Seaman  9c, 
Father,  Mr.  Ed  Washington  Brown,  306 
tleth  F:..  Meridian. 

Brown.  Winton  O..  Ptc.  USMC.  Father, 
Mr.  William  O.  Brovm.  Box  124,  Tchula. 

Bruce.  Robert  Lee.  Steward's  Mate  Ic. 
USNR  Parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Barl  Brooe. 
Rt.  1,  Box  31.  Coldwater. 

Bruce,     William     H..     1st     Lt..     USMCR. 

Mother.  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Bruce.  t>ox  402.  C!!ntmi. 

Bryant,  Everett.  Jr.,  Radarman  ac,  USNB. 

Parents.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Everett  Bryant.  Sr.,  Rt. 

2,  Foxvk-orth.  

Bulford,  Jbhn  David,  jr..  Machinist.  U8II. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Gladys  Ellen  Btiford.  1304  Thirty- 
sixth  Ave,  Gulfport. 

Burns,  Ufa  S.,  Sgt.,  USMC.  Pother,  Mrs. 
Mlttie  L.  Burns,  box  278.  Union. 

Bynum.  Gains  Curly,  Pvt..  USltC.  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bynum.  Rt.  5,  Latu^. 

Bynum.  Rtxfos  Hardy.  Qi'artermaeter,  Ic. 
ua«.  Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  By- 
num. 1009  Douglaa  St..  Corhath. 

Byrd,  Paris  G..  Pvt.,  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Vera  L.  Byrd.  Bellefountalne. 

Byrd.  James  M  .  Prt  .  USMCR     Wife.  Mrs. 
James  M.  Byrd.  1«2«  Twelfth  Ave..  Meridian. 
Byrd,  Roosevelt,  Cook  2c.,  USN.     Motbsr, 
Mrs.  UU  Byrd.  Rt.  I,  Boa  M,  Slate  Spring. 
c 
Cagle,   Tlxanas   Vlnscn.   Jr..   Ssiimsn    Sc, 
OSNR.     Parenta.  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Tbomas  V. 
Cs^.  Sr.,  Rt.  2.  PiiTvis. 

Calhoun.  Jack  Starr.  Pharmacist's  Mate  »c. 
USS.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Shepard 
Calhoun.  Mount  Olive. 

Callahan,  Grady  L.,  Pfc,  USMCK.  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  L.  Callahan,  Rt.  1,  Hat- 
tlesburg. 

Cameron,  James  William,  Seaman  Ic. 
USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  Nettle  Pairley  Cameron. 
Wiggins. 

Camp,  Leo  Donald.  Sgt..  USMC.  Wife.  Mrs. 
VInnette  Camp,  946  Main  St.,  BUoxl. 

CampbeU,  Bobert  Andrews.  Pvt.,  USMC. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Beatrice  L.  Campbell,  c/o  B.  b. 
Cooper,  Braxton. 

Campbell,  Warren  Edmond,  If  is  man  Ic. 
USN.  Father,  Mr.  Charles  Edmond  Campbeil. 
Bt.  1.  Holcomb. 

Canty.  W.  H..  Lieutenant  (Jg).  UBMB. 
Sister.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lee  Forsberg.  200  Brebs 
Ave..  FaacagouU. 
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WIT*.  IfrB.  Mytii*  Oknwajr. 

WL  4. 

CsrpcnUr.  Jolm  Bayinond.  Machtnlst'a 
Mau  le.  OSItR.  WIf*.  Mn.  Dorotby  Boteru 
Carpenter.  Ben  IS.  Woodland. 

CwToU.  WUbOT  O .  Pn..  UOMCIL  ParrnU. 
Mr    and  Mrs   Joba  X.  Carroll.  0«n    Dal .  Ma- 


Camnh.   WUaoa    ika^tntka.  SnalCB.  Vtmn. 
raranu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  W  R.  L.  Camith.  Rt  S. 


Cartar.  John  W..  Pfc.  U8MC.    Molbar.  Mrs. 
▼.  cartar.  Rt.  1.  Raymond. 

..  WUlUm  C  .  pre.  USMC.    ParanU. 
WUUaB  C.  Catbcart.  Oaa.  Del.. 


LaBarre.  Hoapltal  Ap- 
ia. OMOt     Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
OradT  Causbautt.  Bums. 

Cayteo.  Bdrldc*.  PIrrauui  le.  USlfR.    Par- 
anU. Mr  and  Mrs.  Ander  Canen.  Rt  1.  Purvis. 
Cbadwtek.  Charles  Bruce.  Machinist  ■  Mate 
PatHer.  Mr.  Cbarlae  Wrtfht  Ctaad- 


,  latin  Wilbur.  Jr..  Aviation  I 
■■I  Ic.  rSNR  Panata.  Mr.  aad  Mr^  John 
W.  GhalOMTs.  9r..  T  ■uMOrtltttn  8t .  NatchSB. 
niaair  mpiin  Avutlon  Ma- 
t's Mate  Se.  UOHB.  Wife.  Mrs.  Joyce 
Ljraa    Cbancallar.    IIOOS    W.    Capital    St.. 


Arthur  Oibeon.  Motor  Machtn- 
M'a  MM*  Sc.  VSSR  ParenU.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Jtafea  Umry  Oiapman.  8r..  Rt.  3.  Box  179. 
Oayka. 

Bddle  R..  pre  .  D8MCR.    Mother. 
M.  Chapman.  931  Pearl  River  Ave.. 
McComb. 

Varaoa  Dow.  Saaman  3c.  USN. 

1ft-.  Vamon  8.  Chapman,  Coffee vUle. 

Clark.   Cecil   Vernon.   Seaman    3c.    VSHR. 

Clark.  Rt   1.  Bos  83. 


Cullaa  Pin  Jam  In    Plreman  Ic.  CSN. 
r.  Mr.  Marton  Pranklln  Clark.   Rt.   1. 

Laurel.  

Clark.  Earnest  A..  1st  Lt..  UBMCR.    Parents. 
Mr.  and  Ifrs.  James  A.  Clark.  Rt.  3.  Box  14. 


Clay.  JssM  L..  PTc.  CSMCR.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Jeaea  J.  Clay.  Rt.  4.  Pontotoc. 

Cleveland.  J  V.  Dale.  Signalman  3c.  D3KR 
ParenU.  Mr    and  Mrs.  Adolphus  Armstrong 
Cleveland.  Rt   3.  Pulton. 

Otbum.  Cletus.  Seaman  3c.  USNR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Vergle  album,  c  o  D.  W.  Welch.  Magee. 

Cochran.  Janas  V..  PTc.  VSMCR.  Pather. 
Mr.  Herman  Coebran.  Rt.  1.  Boa  114.  laoU. 

Cockrell.  Alvln  C.  Jr..  1st  Lt..  USMCR. 
Pather.  Or   Alvln  C   CockreU.  Sr.. 

Colemau.  Lewis  Preeman.  Chief  Flva 

OMB.     Mother.  Mra.  Mary  Louise 
•14  Kuhn  St..  Blksl. 

Collins.  Conner  DeWU.t.  Jr..  Knslgn.  DSNK. 
ParenU.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Conner  DeWitt  Collins, 
•r .  SIS  Randolph  St..  Holly  Springs. 

CoUma.  Prank  imn.  Jr..  ArUUon  Radio- 
man Sc.  ITSHR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank 
S.  CoUlna.  St..  CotficvlUa. 

Oolllaa.  Jamea.  Btawatd's  Mate  Ic.  USNR 
Mother  Mra.  Boato  Lea  Collins.  S007  Railroad 
St..  MeridlMl. 

Oolhna.  Jamea  Dorsey.  Seaman  Sc.  DSNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Naomi  LesUr  CoUlna.  Box  141. 
Dnm. 

Collins.  Percy.  Steward's  MaU  Sc.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs  Bessie  Mae  CoHlns.  313  Cleveland 
St..  OraanvUle. 

CoiUna.  Sidney  K..  Pfc.  USMC  Mother. 
Mrs.  Jewel  M  ColUns.  Oen  Del  .  Payette. 

Comna.  Vemoo  C.  Bectrlclsn's  MaU  Sc. 
OMI.  Paraati.  Ifr.  and  Mra  R.  L.  OoUlna. 
MM  rntlet*  B^  Oiiada. 

Cwua.  Wl! lard  Barl.  Pfr.  USMCR.  Pather. 
Mr.  WlUlam  R  Conn.  Oen.  Del..  Staans. 

Oook.  John  B  .  pre.  U8MC      Parenta.  Mr. 
John  A  Cook.  Rt  s.  Daeator. 

Obolay.  John   Paul.   MachtnM^  MaU  Sc. 
I.    Pathar.    Mr.    Jamea    Hugbee    Coolay. 


Cooper.  RenbHi  C.  Cpl..  IMMO.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Ruby  M.  Cooper.  Oen.  Del  .  Tylertoarn. 

Cosby.  Edward  H  .  Pfc  .  USMCR  Mother, 
Mrs.  Stldla  Cosby.  Rt.  1.  Rlensl 

Cottan.  Oarod  Louis.  Machinist's  MaU  Sc. 
USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Rosa  VerU  Hammock.  Rt. 
S.  McCall  Creek. 

Covington.  Cecil  LaveUe.  Teoaaan  Sc.  USCO 
Mother.  Mrs.  Bllaabeth  Covington.  Rt.  S.  Me- 
ridian. 

Cowart.  John  Thomas.  Bectrtclan's  MaU  Sc. 
USNR  ParenU.  Mr.  end  Mrs  J.  S.  Cowart. 
Rt.  3.  Brookbaven. 

Cox.  Homer  Dudley.  Storakeapar  Ic.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs  Jeannette  Oulledge  Cox.  1»6  E. 
Fortlftcatlon   St.   Jackson. 

Crlmm.  CecU  L..  Cpl..  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Crlmm.  Rt.  1.  Forest. 

Criseo.  Maxle  Joe.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR  Par- 
enta. Mr  and  Mrs  Alvln  L.  Crlaco.  Rt.  3. 
H^xleburst. 

Crockett.  Milton  M.  PTc  .  USMCR  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Crockett.  Gen. 
Del..  Tyro. 

Crofford.  A.  B..  Seamen  Ic.  USNR  Mother. 
Sirs.  Evs  Crofford,  iTy  Henry  Pdrm.  RFD. 
Marks. 

Crout.  Jacob  Vlncsnt.  Aviation  Radioman 
3c.  USNR.  Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bowen 
Crout.  Rt.  1.  Box  sao.  Columbia. 

Cuevas.  Oeorge  Lenard.  Jr..  Coxswain.  USN. 
ParenU.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  L.  Cuevas.  Sr.. 
113  Bookter  St  .  Bay  St.  LouU. 

Culp.  John  R .  pre.  USMCR.  Wife.  Mrs. 
John  C   Culp.  Rt.  1.  Batesvllle. 

Currsn.  Michael  J  .  Jr.  Captain.  USMCR 
Wife.  Mrs  Michael  J  Curran.  Jr..  312  North 
St..  Taaoo  City. 

Curtla.  Harvey  Arnold.  Seaman  3c,  USNR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ctirtls.  1331  Harrison 
St  .  Vtcksburn. 

Curtis.  Herbert  Smith.  Jr  .  Seaman  3c.  USM. 
Pather.  Mr  Herbert  S.  Curtis.  Sr..  Rt.  1.  Ki:- 
mlchael. 

a 

DaJton.  SUnley  Payette.  Aviation  Ord- 
nanceman  3c.  USNR  Wife.  Mrs  Wilms  Lltew 
Dalton.  Lexington. 

Daly.  James  Welch.  Pharmacist's  Mattf  Sc. 
USNR.  ParenU,  Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Leo  Daly. 
Purvis. 

Danner.  Oeorge  Arnold.  UeuUnsnt.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Louise  Combel  Danner.  SM  Porrest 
Ave..  Blloxl. 

Dardon.  L«Roy.  Steward's  Mate  3c.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Lucy  Dardon,  306  McOee  6t . 
Leland 

Davenport.  Jsmes  Watson.  Jr..  Plreman  le. 
USN.  Pather.  Mr  James  W.  Davenport.  Sr., 
130  N.  Twentieth  Ave  .  Hattlesburg 

Davis.  Donald  AvU,  Torpedoman's  Mate  3c, 
USN  Pather.  M.-  Oeorge  Otho  Davis.  Lum- 
berton. 

Davis.  PTed  Lee.  Assistant  Cook.  USMC. 
ParenU.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Davis,  103 
Lee  St.,  Kosciusko. 

Davis.  Jsmes  T  .  Pf c  .  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Mattle  Davis.  Rt.  2.  Carpenter. 

DavU,  Kenneth  Oraham.  Plreman  le. 
USM  ft.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Charles  Davis.  Seminary. 

Davis.  Leland  Lafroy.  Machinist.  USN 
Mother,  Mrs.  Connie  Lee  Davis.  147  Rankin 
St  .  Jackson. 

Dawsay.  Claud.  Pvt..  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Levtey  Dawsay.  Rt.  1,  Boa  SSS.  Picayune. 

Decker.  DenxlJ  M  .  Jr.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  DanaU  M.  Decker,  Sr..  Oen. 
Del.,  Sh^by. 

Deaae,  Wayne  MUIs.  Pharmacist's  Mate  Sr. 
DSRll.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Hardy  Deese. 
Rt    3.  Ccrlnth. 

De  Long.  WUlUm  Welton.  Jr..  Boatswain's 
MaU  Se.  USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Orace  Helena 
DaLonf.  SS33  Twenty-flrst  Ave.,  Oulfport. 

Da  Prleet.  SUnley  K.,  Sd  Lt.,  USMCR.    Aunt. 
Stanley.  315  Dampear  St.,  Crystal 


DNhloff.  n«nk  Albert.  Water  ^^nder  Sc. 
USN.    Mother.  Mrs.  Lulu  Dethloff,  ^catawpa. 


Dial,   John    Btjcbanan.   Seanum    le, 
Patbar.  Mr.  C.  C.  Dial,  1403  River  Ave..  Rat- 

tlesburg. 

DIek.  Floyd  Anthony.  Electrician's  Mate 
Se  08NR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Joseph  Dick.  413  John  Henry  St  .  Pascagoula. 

Dickens.  Arthur  J..  PTc  .  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Llda  K.  Dickena.  Oen    De\  .  Moss  Point. 

Dlckerson.  James  David.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Dicksrson. 
P.  O.  Boa  SM.  nmlMlil 

DIsrauba.  WlUrad  MUM.  Baaman  2c.  USN. 
Pather.  Mr  Frank  Dlsmuke.  North  Hopkins 
and  Charter  Su..  Blloxl. 

Dixon,  BUly  Harrison.  Seaman  3c,  U8MR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dey  Dixon.  SUr  Rt.. 
Hickory  Flat. 

Dodd.  William  P..  Gunnery  Sgt..  USMC. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jsmee  R.  Dodd.  Box  46. 
Ethel. 

DoolltUe.  WllUam  J.  Cpl  .  USMC  Mother. 
Mrs.  Nana  B  Doolltle.  710  W.  Pearl  St  .  Jack* 
son. 

Doss.  William  Hlllery.  HoaplUl  Apprentice 
2c.  USNR.  Mother.  Mrs  Kathleen  Doss.  1524 
36th  Ave..  Meridian. 

Dotaon.  Major  MeJvln.  Jr.  Pvt..  USMC. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Major  M.  Dotson.  Sr.. 
Rt.  2.  Brandon. 

Douf>;herty.  Robert  H..  P:c  .  USMCR.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  SCrs.  Wilfred  Dougherty.  Oen. 
Del  .  Coldwater. 

Dousay,  Willie  Bmmlt,  Jr.,  Seaman,  le. 
USNR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUlle  Bm- 
mltt  Douuy.  Sr  .  Rt.  5.  Liberty. 

Drew.  Harry  Laverne,  Radioman  3c.  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Drew,  618  Fifty- 
second  St..  Meridian. 

Duckworth.  Thomas.  Seaman  3c.  USNR. 
Father.  Mr.  Jasper  E.  Duckworth.  1734  Bell 
Ave  .  Columbus. 

Dunagln.  Charles  A..  1st  Lt..  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dunagln.  Box  66.  Houston. 

Duncan.  Joe  Edward.  Seaman.  2c.  USNR. 
Father.  Mr.  James  T.  Diincan.  Farmlngton 
Rt    2.  Corinth. 

Dunnsway.  Mason  Lewis.  Seaman  Ic, 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Ocle  Larue  Dunnaway. 
Rt    I.  Fox  worth. 

a 

Edwards.  Harvey  Dee,  Machinist's  Mate  Ic. 
USNR  WUe.  Mra.  Earline  Edwards,  1606  W. 
Capitol  St.,  Jackson. 

Bllerman,  Nolan  James.  Seaman  Ic.  USN. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Douglas  Eller- 
man.  SS29  34tb  Ave..  Oulfport. 

iniB«ton.  Claude.  Pfc,  USMCR.  SUter. 
Mrs.  Juanlta  McCann.  Rt.  1.  Sturgls. 

Kmbrey.  James  Sidney.  Seaman  Ic,  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Bmbrey.  Rt. 
2.  Hernando 

England.  Rufus  Junior.  Senman  Ic,  USN. 
Pither,  Mr.  Mack  England.  Rt.  1.  Big  Creek. 

Bthrldge,  George  Brskine,  Storekeeper  3c. 
USN     Mother.  Mrs.  Ullle  Kelly.  Rt.  1,  Collins. 

Eubanks.  Jamea  Harold.  Seaman  Ic.  CSN. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oecar  J.  Eubanks.  Rt. 
4.  Box  58.  Hattlesburg. 

Evans.  William  Henry.  Chief  Waur  Tender. 
USM.  Mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Evans. 
Crystal  Springs. 

Everett.  Joe  Victor.  Fireman  Sc.  VSit.  Fa- 
ther. Mr.  I    O.  Everett.  Braxton. 

ttaU.  Oceamus.  Steward's  Mate  2c,  USNR. 
Parenu  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bugene  Esell,  Rt.  2, 
Hamlllon. 

r 

Parish.  Eddie  Wllbom.  Seaman  3c.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Mavis  Louise  Parish.  Rt.  1.  Black 
Hawk. 

Farmer.  Loyd  Edwin.  Saaman  3c.  USNR. 
Pather,  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Parmer.  Shaw. 

FeeguaoB.  Charles  Venable.  Htow^yr  le. 
USNR.  Pather,  Mr.  Joseph  Oreen  Pergueon. 
Hickory. 

^rguson.  Charlton  Rsnna.  Musician  Se. 
USN  Father.  Mr.  UnU  Zeb  Ferguson.  312 
N.  Madison  St.,  Kosciusko. 
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f^rfuaon.  IaVcto  Lee.  Yeoman  3c.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Lee  Ferguson, 

Danby. 

percttsoo.  Pan!  Ray.  Metalsmith  3c.  USNH 
rathar,  Mr.  Paul  Ebert  Perfttsoc.  922  Wash- 
Uurton  Ave  Pascagoula. 

ritigerald.  Jamee  Flood^  ^/-Pharmacl-t  s 
Mate  Ic  USNR.  Slater.  Mrs.  Mary  Pttagerald 
Lowden.  2106  Cherry  St.  Vl/ksburg. 

Pltigerald.  Robert  Krneet,  Machinist 's 
Mate  ic.  USN.  Pather.  Mr.  Ells  J.  Flta- 
genld.  Rt.  2.  New  Albany.  ^^ 

Flowers.  Hubart.  Seamin  Sc.  USNR. 
Mother.    Mrs.    Jamea    Bammcr,    Oen.    Del.. 

Dilffee. 

Flowers,  Shelby  A..  Jr..  Pfc.  USMC. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Ivy  W.  Flowers.  2408  Marshall 
St    yicksburg. 

Folger,  Edward  Wlieelock.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Mother  Mrs.  Oearz^  Folger,  Box  207,  Tupelo. 

Fondren.  Jake  D,  Pfc,  USMC  Wlfs.  Mrs. 
Jake  D  Fondren.  363  G'.endale  St..  Jackson. 

Porbea.  Prank.  Pfc,  USMC.  Father.  Mr. 
UbCrt  Forbes.  Rt.  1.  Sandyhook. 

Porman.  Jsmes  Hubert,  Lieutenant  (jg). 
Supply  Corps.  US^-E  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  itoyese  Porman.  224  August  St..  In- 

dianola.  .     „„„ 

Fortenberry.  Alvle  Charles.  Coxswain.  USh. 
Pather,  Mr.  Archie  Arthur  Fortenberry.  Mag- 
nolia. 

Fowler.  Dan  Haywood.  Coxswain.  CSN. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry  Fowler 
Star  Rt,  Box  11,  Vaughan. 

Franklin,  William  Aubry.  Seaman  3c 
XJSNR  Wife,  Mrs.  Carry  Mable  Franklin,  Rt- 
I.  McCool. 

Prazler,  Percy  Lamar,  Motor  Machinist  s 
Mate  Ic  USN.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Ed  Pcazier.  Rt.  2.  Swaatman. 

PrUby.  Blgelow  Gilbert.  Fireman  ic.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs  Veda  Jean  Spikes  Frisby,  c  o  Mrs. 
Aubrey  Baxter.  Rt.  B.  PopIarvlUe. 

Frlshman.  Jack  S..  Sgt..  USMC.  Parenu. 
Sir.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Prlshman,  Port  Gibson 

FritU,  John  Forest,  Lieutenant  ( Jg) .  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Roberta  CouncU  Prltu,  ISO  N. 
Denver  St.,  Jacksoci. 

FulIUove.  Gordon  Harvey.  Jr..  Seaman  Ic. 
USNR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Har- 
vey FuUllove.  Sr.,  Rt.  1,  Winona. 

Furtlck,    John    D..    Pfc.    USMC.    Mother. 
Mrs.  Laura  B.  Furtick.  Rt.  1.  BoonevUle. 
o 
Gannon.  Otis  Charles.  Aviation  Radioman 
Sc.  USN.     Mother.  Mrs.  Florence  Lanora  Oan- 
Boa.  325  Orange  St.,  Pascagoula. 

Garrison,  Dorns  Gwln,  Radioman  3e,  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Robert  Garrison, 
Rt.  1.  union. 

Garrison.  Hertiert  E..  Jr.,  Pfc,  USMCR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Garrison. 
Sr..  Oen.  Del..  Klliabeth. 

Gary,  Jareea  Crisler,  Jr,  Chief  Fire  Con- 
troTman,  USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Annia  Lee  Gary. 
Box  734.  Terry. 

Gates.  Alex  S..  Pfc,  USMC.  Father,  Mr. 
Alex  Gates.  908  CUn  St..  Columbia. 

Gates.  Baacom  Kosiom.  Jr.,  Enaign  (sc), 
rSNR.  Parenta,  Mr.  and  B4rs.  Bascom  E. 
Gates.  ST..  Box  153,  RosedaJe. 

Ghoiston.    James    Marvin.    Pvt..    USMCR. 

Wife.  Mra.  T^Jinis  L.  Ghoiston.  Rt.  3.  Baldwyn. 

Glbeon.   Edwin    R..   Field    Cook.    USMCR. 

Father.   BC.    James    C.    Gibson,   Jr..   Rt.    6, 

DeKalb. 

OUbert,  Otis  C,  Pfc,  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  E  Gilbert.  Gen.  Del.,  Box 
64.  StonevUle. 

Gilbert.  Warner.  Jr  .  Seaman  Ic.  USN. 
Mother,  Mrs,  Kate  Gilbert.  Box  275,  New 
Albany. 

Gttbart,  Warner,  Jr,  Seaman  Ic  USN, 
Pather,  Mr.  Elmer  L.  Oiimore.  1406  Eleventh 
Ave.  6.,  Columbus. 

GUI.  Warner  E..  Cpl..  USMCR.  Wife,  Ma. 
Warner  B.  GUI.  Box  26a,  Magnolia. 


Olenn,  Thomas  Broderlck.  SHUBoaB  fte,  USM. 

Father.  Mr.  T.  N.  Glenn.  30t  Itoogtao  St.. 

Jackson.  

Oolson.  Oraham  B..  1st  Lt,  USMCR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Graham  T.  Oolson.  Houston. 

GonU,  Hugh  Tracy,  Seaman  Ic,  U8lf. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Ruby  B&kur,  24  North  St.. 
Hazlebunrt. 

Goode,  John  Howard,  Seaman  Ic,  USNB. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Calvin  Goode. 
Rt.  1,  Cedar  BltifT. 

Goodwin,  Vernon  L..  Cpl.,  U8MC.  Mother. 
ICrs.  Besate  Mabel  Goodwin,  1750  Grand  Ave.. 
JackBOQ. 

Goas.  Howard  WllUam,  Water  Tender  Sc. 
USR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Bertha  Wyatt  Goas.  Rt.  1. 
Neshoba. 

Gotliboekl,  Thomas  Jacob,  Chief  Water 
Tender.  USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Edna  Genevieve 
GotllbOBkl.  Box  SS2,  Long  Beach. 

Granler.  James  A.,  lat  Lt..  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Gamier,  care  of  R.  8.  Majtnre. 
Newton. 

Grantham,  Evans  Cercel,  Fireman  Sc, 
"USNR.  Father.  Mr.  William  M.  Grantham, 
Rt.  1.  Star. 

Graves,  James  Melvln.  Seaman  Sc,  USNR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Christine  Graces,  Rt.  5, 
Tylertown. 

Graves,  Willie  E.,  Platoon  Sergeant.  USMC. 
■Wife.  Mrs.  WUlle  E-  Graves.  14  Montlcello  St, 
Eazlehurst. 

Graves.  Willie  R..  Pfc  USMCR.     Mother, 
Mrs  Mary  B.  Graves,  RFD  1.  Box  44.  Sharon. 
Gray,    Amos    H..    Pfc,    USMCR.      Mother 
Mrs.  Vessle  Gray.  Gen.  Del,  Raymond. 

Gray.  Robert  Henry.  Jr,  Chief  Gunner's 
Mate,  USN.  Mother.  Mrs,  GuUa  Gray.  Coffee- 
TiUe.' 

Gray,  Steven  T..  Pvt.,  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Alline  R.  Gray,  Rt   1.  Box  164.  Belaonl. 

Green.  Oeorge.  Seaman  2c..  USNR.  Brother, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Green.  Pulaski. 

Green.  Glen  Hubert.  Seaman  le„  TJSS. 
Pather,  Mr.  Barry  Walker  Oreen,  Rt.  1. 
Paulding. 

Oreen.  Heaaie.  Steward's  Mate  2c..  USNR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Leonla  Graen.  Rt.  2,  Box   100. 

Dorsey,  „„«.„ 

Oreen.  James  Bennett.  Seaman  Ic,  USITR. 
ParenU,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Asa   Grean,    Bt.   4, 

Meridian.  «_,,r, 

Greene,  Bills  N  .  Platoon  Sergeant,  OSMC. 
Father,  Mr.  Marvin  R.  Greene,  Kt.  I.  Dorset. 

Griffith,  Edwin  Cynia,  Pharmacist's  Mate 
ic  USNR.  Parents.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Clinton  Grlfllth.  Rt.  1.  Box  171.  Oloster. 

Grubbs.  James  Earl.  Seaman  2c..  USNR. 
Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnley  Grubbs.  Rt.  1. 
Shivers.  .,  ..w 

Guest.  Howard  E..  Pic.  USMC  Mother, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Guest,<  P.  O   Box  155,  UaDa. 

Guice.  WUliam  Lee.  Jr,  Lieutenant,  USN. 
Pather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Gulce.  Sr.,  First 
National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Blloxl. 

Guln.  Charles  L,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Bessia  Hackett.  Box  602.  GreenvUle. 

Gumm.  Charles  Qri&s.  Fireman  Ic,  CSNB. 
Wife  Mrs.  Opal  Maxlne  Gumm.  Calhoun  City. 

Gucter.  Barchart  Kenneth.  Badloman  2c, 
USN  Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Van  Gunter, 
Rt.  3,  Lucedaie. 

Gurley.  Thomas  Benta.  Quartermaster  Sc. 
USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  Reba  EUaabeth  Guriey, 
ara  Penn  St..  Corinth. 

B 

Hague  Douglae  KcU.  Enaign.  USNR.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Pearl  Rose  Gautier  Hague.  Box  36. 
Pascagoula. 

Hales.  BUly  t»rl.  Gunner's  Mate  3c  CSNE. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elige  Bryne  Hales, 
MendeTLhaU. 

HaU.  James  Theodore.  Aviatloa  Machlniaf  s 
Mate  2c.  USNR.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Harry 
Hall.  Bt.  2.  Cleveland. 

MMMmett,  Harold.  S^..  USMC,  Mother, 
Mrs.  Eva  J.  Hammett.  Bt.  6,  HatUa&burg. 


Frank.    Jr,    Unituwaiifc    (Jc). 
USNR.    Pather.  Mr.  Prank  Ruwaia  fiiliiiiii. 

BentocU.  

Haney,  Joafc  Oden,  Pvt..  T78MCR.  ParaoINi, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaeph  S.  Haney,  89T  Thirty.- 

dgbth  Avotiie.  eoUport.  

Hanklna.  Manrtn  Rax.  Fireman  le.  DSRlt. 
Psrenta.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Marvin  Curtis  Hanktns. 
Box  112.  RFD  1,  Dorsey. 

Hanser.  Rutherford.  Steward's  Mate  Sc 
USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Bertha  Howard.  640  Bcn 
Aire  St,  Greenville. 

Hardee,  Armestead  Slgrest,  Aviation  Radio- 
man Se.  UBNR.  Parecta.  SCr.  and  Mrs.  Anna- 
stead  Hardee.  Sandersville. 

Hardlsty.  George.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Irene  Hardlsty,  306  Reynolr  St,  BUoxl. 

Harrell.  Robert  Chazles,  Pbanan  Se.  X7SHR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Robert  ajde  Harrell.  401  taxi 
St.,  Jackson. 

Harris.  Jamea  W,  Pvt,  USMCR.  ParenU, 
BCr.  and  Mrs.  Woriey  H.  HarrU.  Box  S43.  It|a 
Bena.  _ 

Harris,  JoBeftfi  Jessie.  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Hn.  Joe  J.  Hams,  Rt.  1, 
Rose  HUI. 

Harrison.  Charles  Bay,  Avlatkni  Ordnanea- 
man  3c,  USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Lee  Harrison.  Rt.  I,  Laurel. 

Harrison.  James  McLaurtn,  Seaman  le. 
"USNR.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Marlon  Harrlj^ 
son.  Little  Rock. 

Harrison.  Mack  Ray,  Aviation  Machinist's 
Mate  3c.  USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  LlllUin  DeUnel 
Harrtoon.  T06  Eighteenth  Bt,  Baatlawn, 
Pascagotila. 

Hart.  Thomas  David,  Pvt..  USMCR.    Uoxher, 

Mrs.  Ava  F.  Hart,  Gen.  Del.,  Crystal  Rprlngl. 

Hayes,    Charles    Sidney,    Storekeapv    Sc, 

USN.    Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Hexu7 

Hayes.  Farmhaven. 

Hayles.  John  Thomas.  Jr..  Ptreman  Ic,  USN, 
Father,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Hayles,  Br,  Rt.  S. 

Water  Valley.  

Hayles,  Raymond  Staler,  Fireman  Se.  USNB. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Erin  Alto  Hayles.  Rt.  3.  Water 
Valley. 

Hayraan,  Rne  L.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Daiighter, 
Miss  Jane  A  Haynian.  c  o  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace J.  Hayman,  Rt.  S,  Pelahatchee. 

Haywood.  WUllam  C.  Cpl..  USatC.  Uncle, 
Mr.  James  K.  Short.  Enterprise. 

Headaraon.  Alfred  Delano.  Oflhrer's  Steward 
8e,  USN.  Mother,  Mrs.  Hameatha  Johnson. 
Raymond. 

Henderson.  James  Webster,  Seaman  Sc, 
USN.     Mother,  Mrs.  Arrella  Henderson,  210 

Bell  St..  Jackson.  

Henaarling,  Lemar  F,  Pvt,  USIfCB. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Mattle  M,  Breland.  RFD  2,  Hat- 
tlesburg. 

Barrlngtoo.  HaskeU  Raynon.  Yeoauun  Ic, 
nsiim.  Paxanta.  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  William  Bab 
Herrlngton.  Mount  Ollva. 

Hester,  Frank  R..  Pf c  .  USMCR.     Mother, 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hester.  Rt.  3.  Sallls.        

Hester,  Harris  Ryland.  Ensign.  UffilB.  Wife. 
Sirs.  Mable  Bemrenter  Hester.  SI 5  PIftb  Ave- 
nue. S..  O.Iumbus 

Hestar,  WlUtam  Donald.  Seaman  le.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Odell  Hester  Benjamin. 
Pontotoc 

Hewitt,  Hollls.  Mess  Attendant  Sc,  06N 
Father,  Mr  Braest  Hewitt,  Rt  8.  Box  15. 
Tylertown. 

Hldu,  John  A..  Cpl .  USMC.  ParenU.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  James  A.  Hicks.  RFD  I.  Bdlnburg. 
Btaks,  Wilson  W..  Pvt.,  USMCR.  ParenU, 
Sir.  axMl  Mrs.  Ibbbert  6.  HlckB.  Rt  6.  Carthage 
Hlgglnbotham.  Sherman,  Seaman  le.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vtefel  Hlgflnbotham, 
Star   Rt.,    Houston. 

Hill,  Branch  Coleman,  Me^  Attendant, 
USmi.  Path«,  Mr.  Wttlle  W  Hill,  P  O  Box 
375.  Vlcksburg. 

Hill,  Bryant  J..  Sgt..  USMC.     ParenU,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Major  B.  BlU,  RFD  4,  Phllsdalphla. 

am.   Barl   Donaldson.    Captain,    TOMCK. 

ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  L  Hill.  Sr,  < 
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Bill.  Bmastt.  Cpl..  USMC.     Parwata.  Mr. 
Mn.  LuUmt  aiU.  Bt.  4.  BUbvUI*. 

Blnton.  ChartM  L..  Jr..  Pn..  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  LlHla  A.  Hlntoo.  0«n.  Dtl..  8<mo. 

Hmtcm.  Clinton  T .  Pfc.  USMC  SUtcr, 
Mrs  Theodore  WUley.  Box  128-A.  Rt.  1. 
Bicbtoa. 

BoOf*.  Boy  Ray.  Pfc.  USMC.  ParcnU,  Mr. 
•Dd  Mrs.  John  R    Hodg*.  Bstea. 

Aubrey  D..  8Ufl  Sargtant.  USMC. 
Mrs.  My-rtle  BDdCM.  SM  Baach  St.. 
lb 

I.  Alfred  Owen.  Plreman  Ic.  OSNR. 
MoUMf.  Mrs.  Lona  Daakln.  Rt.  2.  Box  1S3. 
Taaoo  C!ty 

■outer.  Raadolph  MltcheU.  UeuUnant 
(J().  USNB.  Mother.  Mrs.  Annetu  Holder. 
UM  Lyncrast  St..  Jackson. 

William     Boykio.     Seaoian      Ic. 
Wife.    Mrs     Boise    McLaln    Holder. 
Bt.  3.  atata  lone. 

BoIlidsT.  W.  P..  Pfc  USMCB.  WL^e.  Mrs. 
W    F    HoUlday.  Box   181.  Olocter. 

■a^pcr.  WtllUm  Ployd.  Hoaman  Ic.  USNR. 
MotBar.  Mrs.  Maxide  Plgford  Hopper.  DeKalb. 

■ouaton.  WUllam  Howard.  Pharmacists 
Mate  ac.  U8MB.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WU- 
llam Orovar  Houston.  Dnloo. 

Hovsrd.  Zack  C.  Prt,  OBMC.  Wife.  Mrs. 
Zack  C.  Howard.  Jeffataon  St..  Okotona. 

E.jwe.  John  Thomas.  Prt.  CSMCR  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  T.  Howe.  Rt.  1. 
Walls. 

■ovall.  Baubtn  HoIUa.  Plreman  Ic.  OSN. 
Moihar.  Mrs  Bvelyn  Howell.  Rt.  3.  Box  167, 
Charleston. 

Bubtoard.  A.  O..  Pfc.  USMC.  ParenU.  Mr. 
•nd  Mrs.  Barrey  Hubbard.  Big  Creek. 

■atteon.  Alton  Knrun.  Boatswain's  Mate  Sc, 
CTHB.  Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  Daniel 
■odKm.  Rt    1.  Columbia. 

BUdaon.  Orady.  Staward's  Mau  ac.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hudson,  Rt.  4. 
Bos  146.  Union 

Hudspeth.  Daniel  W .  Sft.  USMC  Father. 
Mr   Thomas  O   Hud^Mth.  Rt.  2.  Ashland. 

Huff  Perry  AIf-«l.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hdle  A.  Bult.  Bt.  4. 
Cbrtnth. 

Bufbes.  John  Benjamin.  Weaman  Sc.  USNB. 
Uncle.  Jitdfe  William  Hughes.  Boa  2SS.  Louls- 
▼ille 

Hughes.  Opal  C.  Masur  Technical  Ser- 
geant, USMCB.  Mother.  Mrs.  Calls  Bugbea. 
RPD  1.  Magee. 

Hxighea.  WlUard  David.  FU-eman  ac.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Vemloe  Hughes.  Rt.  3.  Mlze 

Hust.  Stanley  Martin.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
Fatbar.  Mr   Renard  Lee  Hust.  Rt.  1.  Hattles- 


Ingram.  Arnold  Allen.  Goxswaln.  USNR 
PVaata.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Jennings  Bryan  In- 
gram. Box  aot.  Bruoe. 


Jackaoo.  Arthur  Daniel.  Machlnlat's  Mate 
ae.  USM.  Moitaar.  Mra.  Corlnne  Jackaon. 
Bt.  1.  Taylor. 

WUll*  Jamaa.  Steward'!  Mate  Ic. 
Paranta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Jackaon. 
Bt.  1.  Box    175S.  Maud. 

Jamas.  Jack  Bradford.  Hospital  Apprentice 
Ic.  U8NB  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CXirtis 
James.  Rt.  4.  Grenada. 

JaoMa.  Bay.  Prt..   USMCB.     Mother.  Mrs. 
#ames.  Oen.  Del.,  SylYarana. 

Albert.  Jr..  Steward's  MaU  Ic. 
USNB.  Mother.  Mrs.  Lorlnne  Speight.  2SflB 
ProaperUy  St,  Jackaon. 

Jirlinr^.  Chaatar  Rice.  Motor  Machinist's 
MaM  le.  U8N  WUe.  Mra.  Ora  Ulllaa  John- 
son. Bt  1.  AbentoML 

■o«*U  T,  Platoon  Sgi.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  8. 
Bt.  1.  Weir. 

JohaaoB.  Murray  M..  Cpl..  USMa 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Murry    M.    Johnaoa,    Bt.    2. 


Johnson.  Robert  Justice.  Pharmacist's 
Mau  Ic.  USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  BU  Dunaway 
Weatcrfleld.  233  Raokin  St .  Jackson. 

Johnson.  William  Lester.  Seaman  2c.  USMB. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Bads  Juhnaoa. 
Rt   5.  Lexington. 

Johnston.  Oeorge  Scbron.  Boilermaker  ac. 
USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  PstrlcU  Johnston.  £22  1st 
St..  Picayune. 

Johnston.  Jim  Hal.  Plreman  Ic.  USM. 
Father.  Mr.  Frank  William  Johnston,  Wesson. 

Jooas.  (^karles  T.,  ad  UeuUnant.  USMCR 
Wife.  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Jones.  Box  443.  Clinton. 

Jones.  Jerry.  Mess  Atundant  3c.  USN 
Mother.  Mrs.  Lucille  Jones.  Stonewall. 

Jones,  Jim.  Seaman  ac.  USNR.  PsrenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  L.  Jones.  RFD  3.  New- 
tun. 

Jones,  Leo.  MachlnUt's  MaU  3c.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs  Tommie  Hope  Jones.  1122  Langley 
Ave..  J^kckson. 

Jones.  Oscar  Turner.  Jr..  Radioman  ac  USM. 
Mother.  Mrs.  UllSan  Jones.  329  S.  Congrsai 
St..  Jackson. 

Jonas.  Rollle  Oordon.  Chief  Machinists 
Mate.  USN  Wife.  Mrs.  Ruby  Haseleen  Jones. 
Rt.   3.   Meridian. 

Jones.  Roy  K.  Cpl..  USMC.  Psrents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Jones.  Rt.  3.  Philadelphia. 

Jordan.  Qrsdy  E  .  Pfc.  USMCR  Parents. 
Mr   snd  Mrs.  John  S.  Jordan.  Rt.  2.  Neabltt. 

Jordan.  Lemuel  Joseph.  Pharmacist's  MaU 
2c  USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  MelUe  LoU  Jordan.  P.  O. 
Box  45,  EllUTllle 

Jourdan.  James  Millard.  Boilermaker  Ic, 
USNR.    Father.  Mr   James  A   Jourdsn,  luka. 


Keen.  Henry  L..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
AUeen  Hlnes.  RV  3,  c/o  Hsrper's  Orocery, 
Florence. 

Keenum.  Willie  R  .  Field  Cook.  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Kaenum,  Bt.  1.  Cal- 
houn City. 

Kelgley.  Louis  R  .  ad  Lt..  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mr«.  Louis  H  Kelgley.  803  8  Theobauld, 
Greenville. 

Kellon,  Carl,  Seaman  Ic  USNR.  ParenU, 
Mr  and  Mra.  Lewis  Gibson  Porter.  Bt  1. 
Box  37.  Drew 

Kemp.  WUllam  Marcus.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Path«:.  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Kemp.  Box  S4S,  Cor- 
inth 

Kendall.  John  Clifton.  Gunner's  Mau  ac, 
USIiR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Robert  Clifton 
Kendall.  Rt.  3.  Houtoo. 

Kennedy.  Aubert.  Pn^  08MCR.  Father. 
Mr  John  V.  Kennedy.  Rt.  1.  Box  81.  Menden- 
haU 

Kennedy.  John  W..  Jr..  Captain.  USMC. 
Father.  Lt.  Col  John  W.  Kennedy.  8r.,  U.  S. 
Army  Infantry  Reserve.  Port  Glbaoa. 

Kimble.  Jack  Harty.  1st  Lt ,  USMCR. 
Parents.  Mr  and  Mrs  Raymond  V.  Kimble, 
fioa  S  Broadway.  GreenrUle. 

Kimble.  Joeeph.  Jr.,  SUward's  Mate  Ic, 
USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Fields  Kimble. 
c/o  Pink  Roee  Cafe.  Shelby. 

Klnkennon.  John  Wealey.  Coxswain.  USNR. 
Father,  Mr.  Jamee  Perry  Klnkennon,  Box  156. 
Gunnison. 

Klrby,  Barry.  Baamtn  Ic.  USNR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Klrby,  Box  116.  Newton. 

Klrby.  Robert  Wayna.  Waaman  Se.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobart  Andraw  Klrby, 
Oen.  Del.,  Houlka 

Kitchens,  Clovls  W  .  Pfc.  USMCB.  Parenta, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clovls  J.  Kitchens,  Corinth. 

Knowlaa.  Bdward  Barl.  Jr.  Seaman  ac 
USMB.  Father,  Mr.  K.  X.  Knowlaa.  ST..  122 
Unloo  St..  Oraanriue. 

Kbok.  Je— sou  Bmar.  Saamsn  ae.  USNR. 
Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  TamM  I  Knox,  Rt.  7, 
Itiilfllan 

Kyaar.  Bobert  B..  Pfc.  USMC.  Motbw. 
>  Kyaar.  1121  OUl  St..  Columbia. 


La    Cook.    Jamaa    Bbavt.    CpL.    IMMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Mae  La  Cook.  Bryant 


Ladiur,  Gene  CUfton.  Seaman  Ic,  USNR. 
ParcnU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lumo  Ladner,  Rt.  B, 
Box  100.  PopIarvUle 

Lamar.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Lamar,  Sr..  Bex 
28.  Hernsndo. 

Lamb.  Ausy  L..  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kelcy  J.  Lamb.  303  N.  Central  St. 
Winona. 

Lambert.  CecU  Grant.  Ship's  Cook  Sc. 
USNR.  Father.  Mr.  Frank  Lambert.  Bt.  2. 
Lucedale. 

Lane,  Lambert.  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother,  Mrs. 
LUla  M.  Lane,  Gen  Del..  Forest. 

Laaeter.  Marion  Kenneth.  Cpl..  USMC. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Frank  L.  LsaeUr.  Rt  5. 
Tylertown. 

Lass,  Robert  Merrlett.  Seaman  3c.  USNR. 
Mothar.  Mrs.  MayUe  Walter  Lass.  913  Forest 
Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

Lawhon.  Andrew  P..  1st  Lt .  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Lawhon.  813  Ai:en  St..  Tupelo. 

Lea.  Frank,  Jr..  Coxswain,  USNR  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lea.  Sr..  1203  School  St.. 
Paacagoula. 

Lee,  Jesse  Barry,  Qusrtermaster  3c.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Eugene  Lee. 
■tu. 

Lee.  William  Vinson.  Jr ,  Water  Tender  Sc. 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Addine  Clara  Lee.  14  Grove 
St..  Wast  Point. 

Lepoma.  Clarence  Manuel.  Seaman  3c. 
USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Theresa  Helen  Lepoma. 
Rt.  1.  Box  405.  Bllcxl. 

Letort.  Francis  Vernon,  Seaman  Ic.  U8?m. 
Wire.  Mx%.  Mary  M.  Letort.  RFD  1.  Box  «0. 
Biloxi. 

Uoyd.  Karl  Louis,  Jr..  Pfc..  USMC.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Uoyd,  Sr..  Gen.  Dal.. 
Glendora. 

Ubbey,  Robert  G..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Uncle. 
Mr.  Arxa  Jay  Llbbey  1318  Grove  St..  Vicks- 
burg. 

LUana.  HUton  James.  Steward  3c.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  LUans.  Rt  1. 
Box  350.  Pass  Christian. 

Lofton.  John  Seaman  Ic.  USNR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Lofton.  Rt.  2.  Brookhavea. 

Lokey.  Allen  Zane.  Jr.  BoUermaker  3c. 
USN.  Father.  Mr  Allen  Zane  Lokey.  Sr..  118 
Ines  St..  OreenvUle. 

Long.  George  Washington.  Pvt  .  USMCR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Bmmle  Graves.  306  L  St.,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Long.  John  Quitman.  Fireman  3c  USNR. 
Father.  Mr.  Rufus  C.  Long,  Rt.  1.  SaltiUo. 

Long.  Percy  EMgene.  Torpedoman's  MaU 
3c.  USN.  Mother,  Mrs  Beaale  Long,  Box  186 
BalK>ni. 

Loper.  Wenson  Websur.  Radioman  Sc. 
USN.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Charlie  Lamar 
Loper.  Rt.  A.  Perklnston. 

Love.  Wmiam  Ward.  Ship'i  Cook  Ic.  USN. 
Sister.  Mrs  Beanor  Maud  Craig.  66  Court  St_ 
West  Point. 

Lovett.  Horace  O  .  Sgt..  USMC.  SUter  Mrs. 
Evelyn  L.  Pierce.  Pearl  City. 

Lowe,  aarence  D.  Sgt ,  USMC.  ParenU. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  X.  Lowe.  Rt.  3.  Box  103. 
Kosciusko. 

_  Ix)wc.  Ethan  Kmest,  Jr.,  Radarman  2c 
USN.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ethan  Ernest 
Lowe.  Sr  ,  915  N.  West  St  .  Jackson. 

Lower.  Qulncy.  M  .  Pfc.  USMC  Mother. 
Mrs.  Susie  Callahan.  Star  Rt..  Denmark. 

Lowery,  Curtu  V.,  Cpl ,  USMC.  Mother. 
Mra.  Gennle  Stmma.  Koaclusko. 

Luster.  MUas  Joseph.  Jr..  Pvt..  USMC. 
ParenU,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MUea  J.  Luster.  Sr.^ 
BOS  School  St  .  aarkadale 

Lyon.  Gordon  L..  Jr..  Sd  Lt.,  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mrs  Gordon  L.  Lyon.  Jr.,  Indlanol*. 

Mabus.  DoaeU  K..  Cpl .  U8MC.  Paraata. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Butler  Mabus.  Vaniaman. 

Maddox.  Samuel  Monroe.  Seaman  as. 
OBOOB  Mother.  Mrs.  MaybeUa  loss  John- 
aon.  319  Bellman  St..  BUoxl. 
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Malone.  Evln  C  .  Seaman  Ic.  USNR.  Wife. 
_B.  Jewel  Roper  Malone,  Box  95.  Gunlown. 
Malone.  Jamaa  Wealey.  Pn..  USMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  Malone.  Rt.  1.  Ripley 
Mann.  JaoMS  T,  Cpl..  USMC  ParenU,  Mr. 
and  Mrs'.  Reuben  L.  Mann.  RFD  5.  Columbus. 
Marbury.  Allen  Gaston.  Seaman  ac.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Mora  Drake  Marbury.  RFD  4. 
JaolBon. 

ItBle,  Thomas  Gerald.  Seaman  ac,  USN. 
p«i«BU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Ocuve  Marie, 
751  Tbomaa  St..  Biloxi. 

Marks.  Jobo  Henry,  Motor  Machinist's 
Mate  Ic.  USN.  Mother,  Mrs.  Minnie  Marks. 
Rt.  1,  Tupelo. 

Marlar.  Robert  Brlce,  Jr..  Boatswain's  Mate 
Ic.  USN.  Father,  Mr.  Bobert  Brice  Marlar. 
Sr.,  Rt.  1.  Burnsville. 

Marslcano.  Joeeph  Vincent,  Pvt..  USMCR 
ParcnU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Marslcano.  1019 
Main  St..  Vlcksburg. 

Mason,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Jr..  Fireman 
2c,  USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  Hettie  Lee  Mason, 
Box  32.  Mendenhall. 

Maasey.  Archie  O.  V.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  L.  Massey.  Rt.  I, 
Soso. 

Massey.  Stanley  K..  Pfc.  USMC.  Father, 
Mr.  John  A  Maaaey.  Bruce. 

Mathleu.  Paul  Leverne.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Bdwlna  Mathleu.  First  Ave., 
Ocean  Sprlngfl. 

Matthews.  Oeorge  R.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Father,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Matthews,  Rt.  1. 
Forest 

Maurer.  Jack  O..  Sgt..  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Maxirer.  Round  Lake. 

Maxey.  John  Collier.  Jr..  Iteutenant. 
USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  John  CoUler 
Maxey,  Sr..  l^a  N  Denver,  Jackson. 

May,  Archibald  Butt.  Ueutenant  (jg). 
USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ccurtenay  Msy. 
877  Clarence  Ave..  Pass  ChrUtlan 

McCain.  Robert  James.  Aviation  Radio- 
man Sc  USNR  Wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Barbara 
McCain.  767  N.  President  St..  Jarkson. 

MoCall,  Quentln  W..  prt..  USMC.    Mother. 

Mrs.  BlBe  McCaU.  P.  O.  Box  13.  Union  Church. 

McCann.  Thomas  James.  Bsker  2c.  USNR. 

Grandmother.  Mrs.  May  Wommack  Cole,  Rt. 

4.  Grenada. 

McCardle.  Benjamin  J..  Pfc,  USMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  L.  McCardie.  Rt. 
3.  Rlcbton. 

McClaln.  Johnnie  H..  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Sammy  B.  McClaln,  W.  Gresham  St.. 
Indlanola. 

McCrory.  Hubert  Lee,  Ship's  Cook  Sc. 
U»m.  Father.  Mr.  John  Dee  McCrory.  RFD 
3.  SallU. 

McDanlel.  Herbert  H..  Pfc.  USMC.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Carl  C  Richardson,  3  Lincoln  Ave.. 
Natches. 

Md>aniel.  Paul  M..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Clarence  M.  McDanleL  304  S.  Vine  St.. 
Lexington. 

McDavld,  Theodore  Ford,  Jr..  Aviation  Ra- 
dkxnan  Sc.  USN.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thaodcre   Ford   McDavld.   Sr.,    Petal. 

McDonald.  Carl  Johnnie.  Torpedoman's 
MaU  Sc.  USNR.  Son.  Master  WUllam  Carl 
McDonald.  %  J.  M.  Pew,  RFD  2.  Water  Val- 
ley. 

McElroy.  Warren  Monroe.  MachlnUt.  USN. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Margaret  Mae  McElroy.  Gen.  Del.. 
Bddiceton. 

McEvers.  Harrr  Blschard.  Electrician's 
Mau  ic.  USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Louise 
McEvers.  Box  aos.  Hattiesburg. 

McGouffh.  Joseph  Nelson.  Seaman  2c. 
USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Moore 
McOou^.  Rt.  1.  Morton. 

McKee.  Arthur  Lawrence.  Torpedoman's 
Mau  Sc.  USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Minnie  Lee 
MrRee.  Rt.  I.  West  Enterprise. 

McKlnney.  George  Hu.-^ton,  Pharmacist's 
Mate  ic.  USKR.  Sister,  BITS.  Blzabeth  Bus- 
sell.  Lyon. 


McLendon.  WaUace  Howard.  Wr.ter  Tender 
2c.  USHB.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
McLendon.  Rt.  3.  Crystal  Sprtn^ 

McLendon.  WUllam.  Jr..  Pfc  U8MCR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUHam  M(d^endon,  Sr.. 
Box  83.  Hazlehurst. 

McMahen.  WUllam  Cooper,  Pectrlclan's 
Mau  Sc.  USN.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Marvin  McMahen.  Box  345.  Union. 

McMUlan.  James  U.,  Cpl..  USMCB.  Wife. 
Mrs.  James  U.  McMillan.  801  Polk  St..  Vlcks- 
burg. 

McNeU.  Charles  L..  let  Lt..  USMCR.  WUe. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  McNeil.  410  Wood  St..  Water 
Valley. 

McNutt.  Thomas   L..  Meae   Attendant   Ic 
USN.     Mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  McNutt.  Winona. 
Meek,    Floyd   Shelton.   Seaman    le.   USN. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  Meek,  Tyro. 

Medlln.  John  C.  Pvt..  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  O.  Medlln.  Rt.  1.  Cotton 
Plant. 

Melton.  Carl  George,  Aviation  Radioman 
3c.  USNR.    Mother,  Mrs.  Bffle  ZoU  Melton. 

Pachuta.  

Melton.  John  Russell.  Seanun  Ic.  USN. 
Father,  Mr.  John  Hern?  Melton.  Box  35, 
Uberty. 

Menard,  Alvls  Joseph,  Machinist's  MaU  Sc, 
CSCGR.     Father.    Mr.    Clodle    Menard.    208 

E.  Bay  View,  BUoxl.  

Menefee.  James  Austin.  Seaman  Ic.  08R. 
Father,  Mr.  CacU  Lafayetu  Menefee.  221 
Erie  St..  Jackson. 

Merchant.  Robert  Andrew.  Ship's  Cook  Sc, 
USNR.  Father,  Mr.  Robert  Raymond  Mar- 
chant.  Rt.  1.  Cedarbluff. 

Merrltt,  John  T.,  Pfc,  USMC.  SUter.  Miss 
Cora  J.  Merrltt,  RFD  2,  Moaalle. 

Metcalfe.  Murrel  Grady.  Water  Tender  Ic 
USN.  Father,  Mr.  Jaaea  Ben  Metcalfe, 
Tupelo. 

Mlddleton,  Charles  R.,  Pfc,  USMC. 
Mother.  Mrs.  OlUe  K.  MlddletOD.  Bt.  1,  Men- 
denhaU. 

MUler,  James  A..  Fireman  ac,  USN.  Father, 
]».  OUs  Arthur  MUler.  Rt.  4.  Box  11, 
ODiuabua. 

Miller.  R.  L..  Seaman  Ic,  USNR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  SaUjr  Ann  MUler,  1707  E.  Third  St.. 
BUoKi. 

Mills,  Charles  L.,  Ci^rtaln,  U8MC«.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  MUla.  Rt.  1, 
Tupelo. 

Mills.  Houston  Eugene.  Soundman  ac, 
USNR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulee  MlUs. 
823  Third  St..  Picayune. 

Mister,  Joe  Eddie.  Mess  Attendant  Ic.  USN. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Maggie  Mister,  28  Plum  St.. 
Grenada. 

MitcheU,  Robot  L-.  Pfc,  USMC.     Mother. 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Mitchell,  636  Maple  St.,  Natchcx. 

Mlse,  Richard  Rleser.   Jr,  Ensign,  USNB. 

ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  EUchard  B.  Miae.  Sr., 

414  Winter  St..  Jackson. 

Moody.  Robert  Edward.  Seaman  Ic,  USN. 
Father.  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  Moody,  Rt.  S. 
Utlca. 

Moore.  James  A.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife,  Mrs. 
James  A.  Moore,  Rt.  S.  Lucedale. 

Moore,  John  Thomas.  Pvt.,  USMCB. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Moore,  Rt.  S.  Woo*- 
Und.' 

Moore.  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  Cpl.,  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mra.  Dorothy  A.  Moore,  Homestead,  Hatties- 
burg. 

Moore.   Troy    D.,   Pfc,    USMCR.     ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  D.  Moore.  Rt.  1,  Randolph. 
Moore.   Walter  M.,  Pfc,  USMC.     Mother. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Moore,  815  Gillespie  St.,  Jack- 
aon.   

IfDore  WUllam  E..  1st  Sgt..  USMCR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  H.  Moore.  Rt.  3. 
Kosciusko. 

Moore.  WUllam  G.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  P.  Moore.  Bt.  3, 
Lucedale. 


Moore.  WOUe,  Jt..  Heas  Attendant  Ic.  USM. 
Father.  Mr.  Willie  Moore.  Sr,  525  Wilson 
Ave,  Tupelo. 

Moorman.  Madison  Kent,  BBalcn.  USNR. 
Ifother.  Mba.  Mfekigocrltu  Moorman  Miu-phy. 
Hotel  BlTtera.  BUoitt. 

Moran.  Warren  Joseph.  Coxswain,  UBOO. 
Pathcr.  Mr.  Damaee  V.  Moran.  Bt.  1,  Box  856. 
Paaa  Christian 

Morehead.  George.  1st  Uevtenant,  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Lula  Morefaeatf.  CUnton. 

Moreland.  Uoyd  Harold.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ab  Lee  Moreland.  Rt. 
2.  Mertgold.  

Mulltns.  Grady  Lamar.  Ueutenant.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  MuUina. 
Lena. 

MvOUns,  Harra  K.  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harra  X.  MuUlns,  Br, 
RFD  2.  Merlgold. 

Murphree,  Jesae  X..  Sfet..  USMCR.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arch  K.  Murphree.  Rt.  1, 
Box  7- A.  Lyon. 

Murry.  Harold  T.,  Pfc.  USMC.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaaper  T.  Murry.  108  Gay  Ave, 
Hattiesburg. 

Muittn.  Xmmett  Ray.  Machlnlat's  MaU  Ic. 
USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Grace  Louise  Mustln, 
Box  782.  Hattiesburg. 

K 

Nabora.  Jeaae  C.  Pfc.  X78MCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Jeaae  C.  Rabora.  Sr,  Bt.  1. 
Houston. 

Nagy,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Pharmacist's  Mate  Se, 
USNR.  ParcnU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Nagy. 
Sr..  1400  E.  Laurel  Ave.,  Hattiesburg. 

Itaaon.  JaoMt  BUftelaon,  Saamsn  ic,  USN. 

Mather,  Ifti.  Buby  RMon  Langston.  SaltlUo. 

Nasarctlan.  Onlek.  Waurtendcr  2c,  USMB. 

Mother.  Mra.  Xmma  B.  Nacaretlan.  Box  MO. 

Long  Beach. 

Neal.  Oiw'ar  Melvln.  Pvt..  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr  and  Mts.  James  B.  Meal,  Rt.  8, 
Utica. 

Neal,  Ralph  Douglas.  Seaman  Sc.  USNB. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUUm  Estus  Meal, 
care  of  H.  W.  Lambert,  Rt.  1,  Brookhaven. 

NeUl.  Wiley  Bryan.  Jr..  Pfc,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUey  B.  NeUl,  Sr..  Rt.  2. 
Utlca. 

Newman.  Prentiss.  Ueutenant  (Jg  ).  USMB. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sam  Mewman, 
Rt.  6.  Jackaon. 

Neyland.  WlUlam  Harris.  Seaman  le.. 
USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madlion  T. 
Neyland,  Rt.  6.  Uberty. 

Nix.  Ralph  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon  ( US  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service) .  USCO.  Wife.  Mrs.  Jeaa- 
nette  B.  NU,  c/o  A.  J.  Bosworth,  Box  1078. 
McGomb. 

NolU.  David  Bdward.  Chief  Pharmaclat's 
Mate,  USNR.  Brother,  Mr.  Herman  Crialer 
Nolte.  733  4th  St.,  Yazoo  City. 

Nordan.  WUllam  Council.  Seaman  M, 
USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  nd  Mrs.  Zack  WUkta- 
■on  Nordan,  Auburn. 

Northern.  Joseph  Hayes.  Seaman  le, 
USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  Jennie  BeUe  Northern. 
812  Bragg  Ave..  Meridian 

Norwood,   Gus   Hayward,    Coxswain,    USM. 
Father,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Norwood,  Duck  HUl. 
Nunley,     James     Preston,     Plreman     Ic. 
USNR.     Wtfe.  Mrs.  Dorothy  EUxabeth  Nun- 
ley,  Rt.  3.  luka. 

o 
Oakee,  Enlow  Dodson.  Signalaaan  Sc.  USM. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Jackson  Oakes. 
Durant. 

Oglesby,  Lonnle  Harrta,  Seaman  ac.  USNB- 
Father.  Mr.  A.  S.  Oglesby.  Bt.  1,  Box  SV-A. 
Jackson. 

Omness.  Lawrence  E.,  Pfc,  USMCR. 
Father,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Omness,  4000  Cooper 
St.,  Jackson. 
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»■».  Betart  BtfWBrd.  BcmtMralns  Mate  9e.. 
BML  fMlMr.  Mr  WalUr  CUutf  r«lV  MT? 
MBar  M,  Batu«*l>arf . 

Pwh«m.  rrad.  8l«f«ard  Se..  OSIim.  R»r- 
•ata.  Mr  and  Mrs.  CwmI  Psrhaa.  Bt.  1. 
•m  41.  Tunica. 

Ptftor.  OocaaUw  JxtOaaa.  Motor  Uachlc- 
Ist-B  Mau.  ar,  Oam     WUt.  Mr*.  Bo4m  PU- 
r.  Ob«w«L 

R.,  Pn..  U8MCR.     Pw«nU. 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  JaoMS  R.  Parkar.  Rt.  2.  llMli 

hUTit 

Parkar.     Jadtaon     WUek.     Wmttfo.     USN 
r    L.  Parker.  Bonita. 
Carl.  PTt..  nSMCR.     MoUmt. 
P.  Uvtncaton.  TW  Ittta  St..  Paa- 


Ptaek.  MUtoo  B..  Ut  LtentMiant.  CSMCR 
Ifra.  B.  8.  Peek.  MOt  Oak  St..  Vlcks- 


Ic.  USNR 
833  Et«7* 


Ocr<toD.  Bmomui  le..  U8lf. 
and  Mn.  Robert  Bodaoo  Pwrklna. 

Pry.  Bcnry  Otlvar.  Jr..  RadlooMB  Se.. 
OBMB.  Paranta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bcnry  O. 
Pwry.  St..  a04  OnUr  St..  Cnrstal  Sprincs. 
Joaapii  BartttotaoMV.  Jr .  PTc . 
Pmranta.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Jowpb  B. 
r  .  cao  MagnoUa  BC  Jackaon. 
Plucan.  DoTta  W..  Ptatoon  Sft^  USMC. 
Patlicr.  Mr  James  O.  Pbagan.  Rt.  1.  Cotton 
PUnt 

PfalUlps.  John  Henr^.  Meas  AtUndant  Sc. 
U8N      Pather.  Mr  John  PbllUpa.  Oxford. 
Ptckens,  William  W  .  Pvt..  IMMCR.  Mother, 
Pickens.  Oen.  Dal..  Randoiph. 
|.  Harold  Durell.  WaUrtmdar  ac. 
USIfR.     Wife.  Mrs.  Mar«arat  Bslan  Pickering. 
Rt.  1.  <"{.  J   H   ScrucsB.  Shannon. 

PUcrtm.  Lutbar  W  .  Pn..  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mra.  Alma  B.  L.  PUgrlm.  M7  13th  Ave.. 
Laurel. 

Plnson.  Ot^Tsr  Wendell.  Saaman  Ic.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Weaver  Pln- 
son. Rt.  1.  Paden 

Pitts.  WUlUm  Stein.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Lucllia  Pitts.  Wafnesboro. 

PUtaer.  Robert  P  .  Cpt .  USMC.  Son.  Mas- 
tar  Jack  C  Plstzer.  %  Mrs.  Una  Mastronardl. 
BPD  a.  Box  4C.  Vlcksbtin. 

PoMop.    Roy    Hanry.   Seaman    le.    USRR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Suala  Roea.  Rt.  4.  Laurel. 
Pocda.  BUton  Oordon.  Chief  Klectrlcian's 
fMBar.  Mr.  John  Riley  Poole. 
St..  Jaokaon. 
Jolm    Paul.    Machinist's    Mate    Ic. 
Wife.  Mrs  Lamathelle  Pooie.  Boot  417, 
Floaytine. 

Poole.  Minor  Butler.  Ounnar'B  Mate  9c. 
U8N.  .Father.    Mr     >'lnor    Bwuduu    Poole. 


Voele.  Troy  R.  Pvt..  USMCR.  Parenu. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanrey  B.  Pooie.  Oen.  Del.. 
Morton. 

Powar*.  Dorman  Muakedward.  Seams n  3c. 
ftrenu.    Mr    and   Mrs.   Harmon    P. 
Johnston  St..  OreenTllle. 
R.   C.   Ottta.  asaniaii   ae.   USIfR. 
Vadar   CoaU   Powers.    Rt.    1. 

Prsaley.  Sam  DaTla.  ATlatloo  Machinist's 
Mate  ic.  USN  Pather.  Mr.  WUlle  Lynn 
Prsaiay.  Carthage. 

Bteve    Harmon,    nsainan    at. 
Mrs.   Lelar  Prances   Praet- 


Qulnnetly.  Walter  WlUa.  Saaman  le.  XTSKlt 
Pather.  Mr.  John  Bardaa  QuinnaUy.  Rt.  a. 


Bfland.  Ralph  Kyle.  Torpadoman'a  Mate 
\r.  U8R  Parents.  Mr  and  Ites.  ThoasM  Duff 
Wstlkll.  Box  2.  Delay. 


Baislna.  Lee  Henley.  Gunner's  MaU  Sc. 
VttKKL  Parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Jaaea  Arthur 
Balglaa.  Prairie.  

BaH»aa.  Clifford  Junior.  Seaman  ae.  USIfR. 
Paranta.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Clarciiee 
Balnea.  Sledcc. 

Banttntpli  Cleo.  Steward's  MaU  Ic.  USNR. 
WUe.  Mrs.  Harriett  Randolph.  Rt.  1.  Box  »B. 
Silver  Creek. 

Batllff.  James  Williams.  Steward's  Mate 
le.  USB.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randie 
Batllff.  Boa  as.  Orscc 

Bay.  WBllam  D..  Prt..  U8MCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Kugenls  D   Ray.  r713  7th  St .  Meridian 

Reaves.  Clyde  Victor.  BecrlcUn's  MaU  ac. 
VBtOL  Mother.  Mrs.  Audle  Belle  Reaves.  136 
Cacls  St..  LouisvUle. 

Reed,  Henry  Bdward.  Aviation  Radioman 
9c.  USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Margsret  Nelsllne 
Reed.  212  N  Pennsylvsnla  St .  Corinth. 

Reed.  Hut>ert  Austin.  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Ira  Ollle  Reed.  Rt.  3.  New 
Albany. 

Reed.  Louis  D .  Pfc.  USMC.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Bljah  H.  Reed.  223',  Olbbons  St.. 
Oreennile. 

Reed.  WUllam  T..  PTe..  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Jewel  T  Kelley.  Blue  Mount.  

Baglons.  Jones  Peek.  Seaman  le.  U8NR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Josephine  Rations.  Morton. 

Reld.  Leo  Jsckson.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Pauline  Reld.  Stonewall. 

Reynolds.  James  Robert.  Speclsllst  Sc. 
U8NR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jsmes  Arthur 
Reynolds.  Rt.  1.  Voasburg. 

Rice.  WUllam  Bdgar.  Plreman  9e,  USN. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Mary  Alma  Rice.  901  Cbrlsman 
Ave .  Cleveland. 

Richards.  Olfton  Brvln.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Richards.  Rt.  2. 
Box  946.  Tszoo  City. 

RUey.  Pair.  Suward's  MaU  Ic.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Pannle  Riley.  Box  176.  Cleve- 
land. 

Robblns.  Arthur  O..  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Robblns.  Sr.. 
Rt.  a.  Shannon. 

Roberts,  Benjamin  KUsworth.  Water  Tender 
Ic.  USN  Psther.  Mr.  Kphralm  Baekiel  Rob- 
eru.  Rt.  1.  Hattlesburg. 

Roheru.  Percy  Tubto.  Storekeeper  9c. 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Msggle  Shelton  RoberU. 
SmlthTllle. 

Robertson.  Carlcy  Campbell.  Seaman  le. 
USN  Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs  Pred  H  Robert- 
son. B09  High  School  Ave..  Columbia. 

Robertson.  John  Allen.  Seaman  2c.  USN. 
Psther,  Mr.  Allen  CasUlmsn  Robertson.  962 
North  St..  Jackson. 

Rodgers.  Ernest  Bdwtn.  Jr..  Radioman  Ic. 
USN.  Pather.  Mr  Kmest  Bdwtn  Bodgers.  St.. 
394  Waahinfton  St..  Taaoo  City 

Rogers.  Aubrey  Joseph.  Cpl..  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaeph  R.  Bogers.  739  B. 
Broadwsy.  Tsaoo  City. 

Rogers.  Jamea  Bertrand.  Jr..  Signalman  8c. 
USNR  ParenU.  Mr  and  Mrs.  James  Bert- 
rand Rogers.  Sr..  907  WslthsU  St..  Oreenvtlle. 
Bogers.  Ralph  H..  Jr .  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Msry  K.  Rogers.  906  Millsaps  mdg.. 
Jackaoo. 

Rogers,  Robert  H..  Jr..  Cpl..  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ragers.  1221 
1st  Ave..  Jsckson. 

RoUnd.  Bsrnast  Prank.  Plreman  8e.  U8M. 
Pather.  Mr  Prank  Roland.  Rt.  1.  Terry. 

Roes.  Jack  Halley.  Aviation  Ordnanceman 
3c.  USNR  Pather.  Mr.  Xrwln  Bthel  Roea.  RPD 
1,  Philadelphia. 

Ross.  Louis  Bomar,  Plranaan  9e.  USNR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Barney  Prsnklln  Boas.  Dio. 

BMMock.  CecU  Roy.  Sesman  Ic.  USM. 
Mtbar.  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Ruddock.  486 
X  ad  St..  Pass  Christian. 

Rutherford.  Thomas  Perry.  Pf e .  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Scott  Ruther- 
ford. Rt.  3.  New  Albany. 

Rymer,  Charles  Jsese.  Motor  Machinist's 
MaU  2c.  USN  Mother,  Mrs.  Bllaabeth  Ann 
Rymar.  Riiaetta. 


•adMr.  Pclix  H..  Sgt..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BoUoman  Sadler.  Rt.  4.  Taaoo 

City. 

Sam.  WUUe  C.  1st  Lt..  USMCR.  Pather. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sam.  1815  Planner  St..  Viekaborg. 

Bandtdge.  Louie  Ifrneat.  Jr..  AvUtloa  Ma- 
chinist's MaU  Ic.  USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Xmest  Sandldge.  Sr..  Rt.  1.  Clinton. 

Skwford.  Clyde  Banry,  Seaman  le.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Ruby  Saaford.  Box  203.  Columbw. 

Sanford.  HUbura.  Pf e  .  USMCR.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  K.  Sanford.  Rt  2.  Collins. 

Sanford.  James  Leland.  Jr..  Plreman  ac. 
USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jsmes  Leland 
Sanford.  Rt.  1.  Box  21.  Clarksdsle. 

Saucier.  Henry  Quitman.  Lieutenant  (Jg), 
USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  aiid  Mrs.  John  Randolph 
Saucier.  Box  429.  SumreU. 

Scales.  Pred  C.  2d  Lleutensnt.  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs    N.  B.  Scales.  Crswford. 

Schneider.  Leonsrd  Mark.  Plreman  ac. 
USN.  Pather.  Mr.  Chester  John  Schneider. 
737  Church  St..  BUoxi. 

Stott,  WllUsm  Haynss.  Pvt .  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blmer  B.  Scott.  Rt.  2.  Box 
118.  Oakland. 

Seals.  Kuce  C,  Cpl..  USMC.  Brother.  Mr. 
Julius  Scale.  Rt.  1.  Natchez. 

Severance,  Bdwln  St.  John,  Chief  Motor 
Machinist's  MaU.  USN  WUe.  Mra.  Pauline 
Severance.  P.  O.  Box  606.  Pascagoula. 

Shackelford.  Joe  Marlln.  Seaman  Ic.  USM. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs  K  P.  Shackelford,  Rt.  2, 
Ripley. 

Shattles.  Oavld  Kdward.  Seaman  Ic.  USHR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Solomon  Shat- 
tlea.  RPD  2.  Box  18-K.  Pascagoula. 

Shepard.  Joaeph  Woodward.  Knalgn.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Shepard.  949 
Beach  Blvd..  Pascagoula. 

Sherman.  Barl  Brewer.  Machlniit's  Mau 
2c.  USNR  Brother.  Mr.  J  H.  Sherman.  Court- 
land. 

Sherman.  H  D..  Seaman  Ic.  USNR.  Pather. 
Mr.  H.  Daniel  Sherman.  TaylorsvlUe. 

Shirley.  Charles  McDeU.  Cook  3c.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Iddla  A.  Shirley.  1121  Pasca- 
goula St..  Jackson. 

Shirley.  Harold  C.  Pleld  Music  Ic.  U8MCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lafe  Shirley.  2121  24th 
Ave..  Oulfport. 

Sboemake.  Robert  A..  Pvt..  USMC.  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Shoemake.  Rt.  3.  Rich- 
ton. 

BMcs.  PerrUon  B..  Pvt  .  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raybxun  B.  Sides.  Rt.  8.  New 
Alt>any. 

Simmons.  AsbeU.  Steward's  MaU  Sc.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mra.  Clara  Berkley.  874  Garfield  St.. 
Raw  Albany. 

SImaMoa.  Jamea  Bdward.  Motor  Machin- 
ist's Mate  9a.  U8NR.  Parenu.  Mr.  snd  Mrs. 
Ben  amiiaiina.  Br.,  lis  W.  1st  St .  Long  Beach. 

Simmons.  John  Douglas,  ni.  Bnslgn.  DBMR. 
Pather.  Dr.  John  D.  Simmons.  Jr..  HUl  Bond- 
ing. Cleveland. 

Simmons.  Thomaa  C.  Pfc..  USMCR.  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Simmons,  Rt. 

Bta^paan.  Louis  Gordon.  Watertender  ac, 
USN.  Pather.  Mr.  Louis  Qober  Slmpaca, 
Wster  Valley. 

aUughter.  Malcolm.  Cook  3c.  USNR. 
Pather,  Mra.  Asa  Slaughter.  Rt.  2.  Box  16. 
Canton. 

Smith.  Charlss  Howard.  Seaman  ae.  USIfR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bdgar  teUth. 
Rt   2.  Brookhaven. 

Smith.  David  Leon.  Cook  3c  USNR.  Father. 
Mrs.  David  Leon  Smith.  Gary. 

Smith.  Dewey  Lawaon.  Signalman  3c.  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Smith.  Star 
Rt .  Puckett. 

Smith.  Prank  M..  Cpl..  USMC.  Pather,  Mr. 
M   T   Smith.  Box  S83.  Kosciusko 

Smith.  Pred  Cecil.  Klectrlcians  MaU  2e. 
MBa.  Sadie  Smith.  603  K.  aal- 
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Smith.  Gordon  Clereland,  Plre  Control  man 
Ic.  USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Klla  Jane  Smith. 
BFD  3.  Box  90- A.  Vlcksburg 

Smith.  Eetdle  James.  Knstgn.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Ifelzabeth  James  Smith.  Stau 

Une. 

Smith.  James  O.  Prt^  USMCR  Parer.U. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Charlie  B  Smith.  Rt   1   Richron. 

Smith.  JamflB  8.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
Itrs.  Mamie  O.  Smith.  Liberty. 

Smith.  Jerry  Bdwtn.  Jr..  Klectrlcian's  Mate 
8c  USNR.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Jerry  Bd- 
wln Smith.  Sr  .  Allen. 

Smith."  John.  Gunnery  Sergeant.  USMC. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Cmellda  Smith.   1312   1st  St.. 

Blloxl. 

Smith.  Loyd  B.  Cpl..  USMCR  Mother, 
Mrs   Omie  B.  Smith.  Gen.  Del..  Pxilton. 

Smith.  Richard  Mark.  Knslgn.  USNR  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Taaso  Smith.  127  Ul- 
man  Ave..  Bay  St.  XxJOls. 

Smith.  Walter  Tharnel.  M^sn  Attendant  Ic. 
USB     Mother.  Mn.  Rosa  Lee  Smith.  Gunnl- 


Mate  Ic, 
Sykea.  Var- 


tOML  Robert  Jefferson.  LleuUnant  (Jg). 
USHR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Jackson 
Snell.  P.  O.  iota.  Meridian. 

Spell  Asron  Barl,  Gunner's  Mste  Sc.  USN. 
Parents,  Mr.  ahd  Mrs.  A.  O.  SpeU.  Rt.  1.  Box 
48.  Isola. 

Springer,  Wade  J..  Prt..  USMCR  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Springer,  Rt  2.  Box 
150-B.  Clarkai9ale. 

Stanley.  John,  Pn..  USMCR.     Pather,  Mr. 

John  P.  Stanley.  P   O.  Box  404.  Port  Olbcon. 

Starks,  WUllam  Gordon.  Seaman  2c,  C3N. 

Mother.  Mrs.  Glsdls  Blanch  Hogue.  P.  O  Box 

218,  Bruce. 

Staten,    Harry    Lee.    Seaman    2c.    USNR. 

ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  SUten.  Paynes. 

Staton,  George  Ncarfleet.  Jr.,  Prt..  C3MCR. 

Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Staton.  Sr., 

Bex  151,  Union. 

Stephens.  Bcbby  Rsy.  Seaman  1st,  USNR. 
Wire.  Mrs.  Annie  Virginia  Stephens.  Rt.  2. 
Meridian. 

Stephens.  Robert  Houston.  Seaman  Ic. 
USN.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  J.  8U- 
phens.  Webb. 

SUphenaon.  Robert  liCller,  Sgt.  USMC. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance  V.  Stephenson. 
BeMen. 

StUl.  Leslie  W..  Jr..  Pfc,  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Ora  StlU.  Gen.  Del..  Rich. 

Stone.  Herbert  Francis ,  Radarman  3c, 
USNR.  Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Her- 
bert Stone.  Rt.  1.  Oulfport. 

Strehle,  Pred  Albert.  Ship's  Cook  3c.  USN. 
WUe.  Mrs.  Marine  Shannon  Strehle.  1418 
»^  Ave..  Meridian. 

Strlbllng.  J.  W..  Fire  Controlman  8c. 
U8RR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otha  EUJah 
Strlbllng.  Rt.  3.  Houlka. 

Stuart.  Charles  W  .  Pfc  .  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mra.  Guaale  Stuart.  Box  6,  Picayune. 

Sudduth,  Robert  Blake  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
WUe.  Mrs.  Octavla  Faust  Sudduth.  Bo;-  362. 
taatotoc. 

SvUivan.  Roland  Joseph.  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
Paiants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vander  Joseph  Sulli- 
van. Rt  4.  Mount  Olive. 

Sumlin.  Jeaee,  Mess  Attendant  2c.  CSN. 
Psther.  Mr.  Golden  Sumlin.  Rt.  3.  Box  140, 
Coffee  vUle. 

Sumrall.  HarraU  B..  Cpl..  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Banuy  Sumrall.  Rt.  1.  Fox- 
worth. 

SttmraU.  Robert.  Prt..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sumrail.  Rt.  2,  Ovett. 
Sutton.  S.  L..  Steward's  Mate  Ic.  USVR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  Park-s.  Metcalfe. 
Swlnney.  Fred  Shepard.  Aviation  Radio- 
man 9c.  USNR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Shar- 
key Predrlc  Swlnney,  Lexington. 

Sykes.  Clovts  L..  Pf c  .  USMCR  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Dalton  L.  8%-kee,  Tula  Star 
Route,  Oxford. 

Sykes,  James  M,  Cpl,  USMCR  Par'nts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  i*ykes,  Rt.  1.  Crystal 
Springs 


SvkeK,  WlUlam  David. 
rSN.     wife,  Mrs.  Mabel 
damann. 

T 

Tanner.  John  Howard.  Sgt..  USMC.  Wife, 
Mra.  Delia.  D.  Tanner.  447>4  Short  7th  Ave.. 

LaureL  

Tanner,  Wlnfred  Levis.  Seaman  ac.  USNR. 
Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Burlln  Tanner.  Rt.  1. 
Box  178.  Lucedale. 

Tarver,  Jamea  Wesley.  Seaman  ac  USNR. 
Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Columbus 
Tarver,  Box  81.  Show. 

T%rMi,  Johnny  P..  Pvt..  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Louise  Taid.  611  DaSota  Are..  Clarks- 
dale. 

TherreU.  Jack.  Sgt..  USMCR.     ParenU.  Mr. 
aod  Mra.  Arxiold  H.  TherreU.  Rt.  &.  Carthage. 
Thompaon.    Clyde    Carl.    Coxswain.    U8K. 
Fatta*.  Mr   Webb  Thompson.  BssafUld. 

mompson,  Richard  Oliver.  Seaman  Ic. 
USHR.  Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lse  Thompson. 
Rt.  4.  Boa  6.  WoodvUle. 

Thompeon.  SolomtA.  Staward's  Mate  8e. 
USNR.  Father.  Isaac  Thompson.  Bt.  8, 
MeCool. 

Tbomtoa.  Oaoita  Bayward.  OUDBer**  Msta 
3c.  USN.  Father,  Mr.  George  Madlaon  Thorn- 
ton, Rt.  1.  Blue  Sprlaga. 

Thornton.  Nathaniel.  Steward's  MaU  le. 
USBB.  Mother.  Mrs.  Baty  Smith.  108  Water 
St..  Taaoo  City. 

Thornton.  Tullle  Clarence.  Seaman  Ic. 
USNR  Parenu.  Mr.and  Mrs.  LouU  Frank- 
lin Thomtctt.  «t.  1,  crystal  Springs. 

Thtirman,  Albert  JudaoB.  Sea  men  Ic  U8K. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Helen  B  WtBtaaaon,  1880  14th 
Ave.,  Meridian. 

Thuroum.  Irby  Hlnaon.  Machinist's  Mate 
8c.  USIf.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  MTs.  Albert  CecU 
Thurman.  804  Magnolia  St.,  Jackson. 

Thurmond.  Kenneth  Laveme.  Sgt..  USMC. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Thurmond,  Box 
606.  Holland  ale. 

Toney.  Victor  Nally.  Seaman  Ic.  USN. 
Ouardtan.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Uppin.  1019  La- 
braaeh  St..  McComb. 

Townley.  MUlard  Cterk.  Fire  Con 
Ic  USN.     ParenU.  Ifr.  and  Mrs.   Hi 
Bonny  TowiUey.  Rlehay. 

Townsecu.  WUlle  WlnaSeld.  Steward's 
Mate  ac.  USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  WlUie  Mae 
Townsend.  2116  2»th  Ave..  Oulfport. 

Tremmel.  John  O.  Jr..  Prt..  USMC.  Pather. 
Mr  John  O.  Tremmel,  Br.,  202  CouTas  St., 
BUoxl. 

Trest,  Guy  Colon.  Gunner's  Mate  le.  USN. 
Pather,  Mr.  Angtis  Colon  Trest.  Foxworth. 

Tucker.  Julius  Stevens,  Pfc,  USMCR. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Tucker,  Rt.  I. 
ColllnsvUle. 

Turfltt,  Bdward  D..  Pvt..  USMCR  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Edward  Turfltt.  Box  373.  Centre- 
Tille. 

Turner.  Robert  LldeU.  Machinist's  MaU  9c, 
USNR.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Grady 
Turner.  Drew. 

Tutor.  Herby  O.  Sgt..  USMC.  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Tutor,  Rt.  2.  Boa  88, 
Serapta. 

V 
Ulmer  Coleman  Ott,  J»..  Seaman  Ic.  USHR. 
Mother.  M-s.  AbWe  Blxaheth  Ulmar.  Leakes- 
vlUe. 

Vance.  Frank  W..  Pvt.,  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Myra  Vance,  Rt.  2.  Indianola. 

Van  Dolah.  Justin  ShotweU,  Jr..  Aviation 
PUot  Ic.  USN.  Father.  Mr.  Justin  S.  Van 
Dolah,  2208  WUkea  Ave.,  BUoxL 

VetUr.  Adolph  B..  Captain.  USMCR. 
GrandparenU.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Alfred  £. 
Rauiea,  B«  181.  Hickory. 

Wade  DureM.  Aviation  Machinist's  Mate 
9c    USB.    FWhar.  Iflr.  J.  A.  Wade.  Calha«n 

City. 


jr.  Ftremaa  Se. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  OrlSki 
Waldrop.  Br..  Boonrffle. 

WiOttvp,  Robvt  Cfau-les.  Seaman  9c 
08ML  FMhar.  Mr.  Bobart  FaraaaB  Waldn^ 
Star  Rotrte,  Lake  Oomo.  ___ 

Walker.  Blton,  Steward'fe  Mau  ac.  U8ML 
Purenta.  Ifr.  aad  Mia.  Andrew  Walker.  Rt.  1. 
Box  17.  Soiatobta. 

Walker,  Tbcoaas  WUlle.  Baaaaaan  Ic.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Oorle  Kathartne  Walker,  Bt.  4, 
Pontotoc 

Wallaee.  Bay  Author.  Pfe,  USMC.  Wtfa. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Wallace.  Rt.  2.  Magce. 

Waltata.  Bwry  SmedHey.  Fireman  9e.  UBK. 
MuriiM,  Itn.  Baaala  Beatrice  WalUrs.  S4  J. 
W.  Pitta.  Rt.  1,  BBMvtlls. 

Walters.  WUllam.  Jr,  Boatswain's  Mate  ac. 
UBRR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Wal- 
ters. St..  119  OaU  St..  BUoxl 

Ward.  Jack  P..  Pvt..  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
M<^y  Ward.  3  Govan  St,  Grenada.  . 

Warren,  Coleman  Tatee.  Seaman  ae  XSOKM. 
Wlf*.  Mrs.  Mary  Warren,  %  B.  W.  Smith.  Rt. 
I.  Neahoba. 

Jamaa  Daeordtfl. 
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Weaver.  Eugene  Newsom.  Seaman  98,  ^ 
Mother.   Mrs.    Fannie  Newsom   Weaver. 
Sharp  Are.,  Cleveland.  _ 

Weaver.  Jeff.  Steward's  Mate  Ic.  U8NB. 
Pather.  Mr    Jack  Weaver,  Swan  Lake. 

Weeks.  Robert  Herrtogton,  Jr..  Chief  Gun- 
ner's Mau,  USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Weeks.  Rt.  1.  Quitman. 

Welbom.  Hlllyer  W  .  Pn..  HBliCR.  Wlf»» 
Mrs.  Hlllyer  W.  Welborn,  Rt.  8,  Laurel. 

Whaley.  James  Dudley.  Seaman  Ic.  " 
Mother.  Mrs.  EUa  Dtggs  Whaley.  Myrtle. 

Whaync.  Thomas  SaaMnL  Radioman  9c 
USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Audra  F.  Whayne,  828  Bb«- 
Tlew  St..  Jackaon. 

Wheat.  Alpheiis  AchUles.  Jr..  Lleutensnt 
(Jg),  USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Christine  Wheat. 
Webb. 

WheaUey,  Booker  Taliaferro.  Mesa  Attend- 
ant Ic,  USN,  Father.  Mr.  Henry  Oalbome 
Wheatley,  Rt.  1.  Box  S9-B,  Summeral. 

White.  Eugene  Lamoreaux.  Gunner's  MaU 
lo,  USHR.  Wile.  Mrs.  Ruth  Yvonne  White. 
Bast  Beach.  Ocean  Springs. 

WhlU,  Volmer  Dowln.  Seaman  Ic.  USM. 
Father   Mr.  George  L.  WhlU,  Rt.  1.  Kokomo. 

White.  WiUlam  L..  Sgi.  Major.  USMC. 
Sister,  Mrs.  Amanda  W.  Phipps.  721  N.  Pearl 
St.,  Natche*. 

Whitehead.  James  H..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Fa- 
ther, Mr    Alvle  M.  WhiUhead.  Rt.  3.  Boone- 

vUle.  „^.,^ 

Whlteley.  Earl  B.,  1st  LleuUnant.  USMCB. 

Wife.  Mrs.  Jewel  E.  Whlteley.  3003  Pearl  St.. 

Hsttiesburg 

Whitfield.  Acle  W,  Pvt..  08MCR      Mother, 

Mrs.  DeUa  L.  Whitfield.  Bt.  9.  Mendenhall. 
Whitlock.    Thomas.    Baaman    9c    USMR. 

WUe,  Mrs.  Emma  Whltlock.  812  WUUs  Ave.. 

naUlaaliiiiit 

Wicker,  John  Luther.  Pvt.,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  A.  Wicker  Rt.  1. 
Ptilaskl. 

WUde  OtiaUve  Frederick  WUhelm,  Jr.. 
nmman'lr  OBN.  Mother.  Mrs.  A  W.  WUde, 
61  Hardy  Ct.,  Oulfport. 

Wilkinson.  Charles  Barkiey.  Seaman  ac, 
USN.  Father,  Mr.  Robert  Sidney  WUkinaon, 
Cnliunblfi.  „__„ 

WUllama.  Clyde.  Sleward  s  Mate  2c  USNR. 
GrattdpareoU.  Mr.  aad  Mr*.  Drby  Herrod.  c/o 
Mr.  Z.  R.  Hastings.  Bruce. 

Williams,  Dewey,  Chief  Bleetrielan's  ICatg^ 
USN.  Daughter,  Mies  Dolores  Leflore  WU- 
llams.  c/o  Margie  Owen  WUllams,  Rt.  1, 
Mudlson. 

WUBams.  Leonard  B..  Platoon  Sergeant. 
xmuc     Wife,    Mrs.    Leoaurd    B.    WUUams. 

Blloxl.  __ 

WUllamson.  Wesley  O..  Cpl.,  U8»iC.  »•► 
ther.  Mr.  Wesley  A.  WBUamaon.  Oen.  De!., 
Lena. 
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Bay.  CIU^  Motor   Ite- 
ita.  Mr.  and  Un. 

Jtm  Andrw  Windham.  Bt.  2.  Duck  RUl. 

CbArtaa   X<ouls.    8— mip    Ic,    CSNR. 
Mrs.  LoU  Seott  Oo«rlnc.  Rt.  A..  Per- 


WT»tt  Bar—.  BterefcMpar  Ic.  OSNR. 
Mtes  LoulM  Wood.  931  Jackaom  8U 


rWlUJMBT 
WiMMljAItl. 


C.  CpL,  08MC.    P»tb«r. 


le.    CSN. 
M.    Woodyvd. 


PW.  UBMC.     Pmr- 
W.  Tvtroagb.  Rt. 


Attendant  ic. 
Toang.  S3 


oa  Duaiim  OrcaATRntAL 

A 

Atklnaoo.  Wallaoa.  Jr^  UaotMuint.  USNR. 
Wtlm.  Mrs.  Nancy  AtkloMM.  SM  Ward  St.. 
TtHOOClty. 

■ 
Barker.  JaaM  Biward.  Aviation  Machln- 
Ut'a    Mat«    3e.    USim.     Moihar.    Mrs.    Mary 
BUaa  Barkar.  BigHwar  VUlac*.  Meridian. 
BMtbaupt.  CharlM  WooAoo.  Jr..  Taoman 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Charles  W. 
avp*.  Br-.  IMBMMn  St..  Vlcksbur^ 

Ony  MeAdory.  Ueutcnant.   L'SSH. 

.  ifc.  snd   Mrs.   Ouy  M  Brown.  Br, 

nOO  Orammond  St..  Vlcksborg. 

■Iffat.  Prsncts  Leon.  ATlatlon  Radioman 
t«.  COM.  Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porreet 
■liht.  OOffecTUle.  (Later  addrcas.  703  BoUy- 
vood  St..  MemphJa,  Tenn.) 


Bart.   Radio  Technician   Se. 

USNR.     WU«.  Mrs.  Rachel  Marie  Jonea,  601 
Waahinfton  St..  Oorlnth. 


Lieutenant     (jg), 
Ifr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  A.  Mal- 


Rutiedc*.    Walter    Jacfeaon.    Seaman    le. 
.    Motber.   Mrs    Nora  McCharen   Rut- 
41S  Park  St.,  Tupelo. 


Brookbaven. 


or  Acnoir  o«  Dcauie  OnounoMAt. 
Wsa 


Abbott.    WUllaiB    Oanld,    Boundxnan    ta, 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C    Ab« 
Br..   UtT    WaitfUnctoa   St,   Vlckaburg. 
*.  Boodo  O..  Cpi..   USMC.     Wife.   Mrs. 
O.  Abel.  ftl5  Mitchell  Ave..  Jackson. 
Adair.    Wallace    Q..    PCc,    08MCR.      Wtfe. 
Wallace  O.  Adair.  Oen.  Del..  Snuqtialak. 
•.  CpL.  OBMC.    Parents.  Mr. 
,     P.  Adams,  Oen.  Del..  Terry. 
Bufb  Weltott.  Pvt..  U8MCR.     Par- 
anta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  B.  Adams.  Oen.  Dal 


WlUlam    J..    Ouanery    Serfeant. 
WU».  Mrs.  WUUam  J.  Adanos.  Bos 
a.  Rt.  ft.  Tsaoo  City. 


■I 


Ataavortb.  Bldney  Thomas.  Jr..  Pfc.  USMC. 
WUe.  Mra.  Mary  S.  Ainsirartb.  Box  200.  Bal- 
BonL 

Alexander,  Hubert  Lee,  Prt..  USMC.  Par- 
enu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Alexander,  Rt.  5, 
Bentonla. 

Alexander.  WUlleW..Cpl..UBMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Lucia  I    Bowlln.  Oen.  Del  .  McComb. 

Alford.  Howard  L.,  Jr..  Prt..  USMCR.  Psr- 
anta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Alford.  Sr.. 
908  W.  North  St .  Canton. 

Allen.  Albert  Bryan.  Lieutenant  (]g). 
USNR.  WtXe,  Mrs.  Ttrflnla  Rhea  Allen.  Col- 
llnsTUle. 

Allan.  Baymond  Waiur.  Lieutenant  f)g). 
OnCB.  Fwants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Berry 
Allen,  surer  City. 

Anderson.  Joseph  John.  Pfc.  USMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  snd  Mrs.  Joe  M.  Anderson.  335 
Alexander  St ,  Jackson. 

Anderson,  Leon  D.,  Sgt..  UBMC.  WUe.  Mrs. 
Leon  D.  Anderson.  P  O.  Box  336.  Blue  Springs. 

Andereon.  Lewis  K..  Sgt.,  USMCR.  Parenta, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  H.  Anderson.  Rt  3.  Porast. 

Andaraon.  Merrell  D.  Pfc .  USMCR.  Wtfe. 
Mrs.  Merrell  D.  Anderson.  Rt.  2.  Cholaon. 

Anderson.  Nerllle.  Prt..  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  C.  Anderson.  408  15th 
Ave..  Laurel. 

Armour,  Joaeph  Clarence.  Jr..  Boapttal  Ap- 
prentice le.  U8NR.  Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joaeph  C.  Armour.  Sr..  Rt.  1,  CoffeeTllle. 

Arnold.  Joeeph  Henry.  Seaman  8e.  USB. 
Pather.  Mr.  John  Arnold.  Warn  381.  Poplar- 
Tllto. 

Arnold.  Thomas  J.,  Cpi..  USMC.  ftgwita, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  L.  Arnold.  Sontac. 

Austin.  Byron  Lorenao.  Sr..  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Zula  O.  Auatln,  408  Van  Buren. 
Oxford. 

ATeritte  Oeor^e  W..  Jr..  1st  Lieutenant, 
USMCR.  Pather,  Mr  Oeorga  W.  ATerltu,  Sr, 
811  Arnold  Ave..  OreenvlUe. 


BaUey.  JeSe  O  .  Pf c  .  USMCR.  Pather.  Mr. 
Jeaale  N.  BaUey.  Rt.  1.  Sylvsrena. 

Bailey,  Walter  D..  Cpl..  ITSMC.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Palley.  Rt.  1.  Pacbula. 

Baldwin.  James  Hyde.  Pfc.  U88fCR. 
MoCbar,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Baldwin.  Boa  83,  Coma 

Bales,  Robert  K..  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Pv 
enu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B  Balss.  Sr..  Box 
137.  Columbia. 

BaU.  David  William.  Torpedomsn's  mate 
8a.  U8MR.  Parenu.  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  WUford  W. 
Ball.  Rt.  3.  Box  114,  Columbia. 

BaU.  Iddo  WtUlsm.  8«t.,  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Ada  Ball,  Osyka 

BaU.  Nelson  Allen,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  BaU.  Rt.  3.  Smlthdale. 

BaUsrd.  Cbsrlte.  Steward's  mate  3c.  USNR. 
P&renU.  Mr  snd  Mrs.  WUl  Ballard,  Rt.  1.  Box 
M.  Shuquslsk 

Ballard.  James  Howard.  Pfc.  USMC.  WUe. 
Mrs.  Lots  J    Ballard,  Rt.  3.  Ackerman 

Barden.  Harry  D.  Pfc,  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Leona  V.  Barden,  331  Jeaaamlne  St.. 
Jackson. 

Barker.    Marshall    B..    Jr..    Cpl..    U8MCR. 
PaUiar.  Mr.  Marshall   K.   Barksr.  Sr..  Bt.  2. 
lurst. 

r.  John  L .  Pfc.  USMCR.    Patber.  Mr. 
WUllam  N.  Barlow.  230  3    13th  Ave  .  Laurel. 

Barlow.  Johtt  W..  Prt..  USMC.  Parenta,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aatboay  W.  Barlow.  Oen.  Del..  Ha- 
sleburst. 

Barnes.  Jamaa  Curtla.  Pfe.,  USMCR.  Par- 
ants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BooMT  C  Barnes,  Bos  363. 
Oulfport. 

Baraea.  Trarls  H..  Cpl..  I18B8C.  Brotbar. 
Mr  Chester  B.  Bamea.  513  Union  St..  Oreen- 
TiUe. 

Baruls.  Ronald  P  .  Pfc.  USMCR  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Bartels.  Rt.  1.  Bos 
68- A,  Mashsn  Junction. 

Batea,  Carl  T..  Pfe..  USMC.  Motber.  Mra. 
Pearl  A.  Batea.  Bt.  3.  Msrldlan. 

BnuOB,  Oua.  Jr.,  Sssmsn  ae.  USNR.  Par- 
Mia.  Mr.  and  Un.  a»mmA  A.  Batton.  Bt.  % 
CryaMa  Spnnca. 


Baucum.  Donald,  Pn.,  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  O.  Bauoim.  Rt.  1.  Law- 
rence. 

Beaaley.  Ronald  L..  Pf c .  USMCR.  Patbar. 
Mr.  William  J  Beasley.  311  Twenty-third  Ave., 
Meridian. 

Beasley.  Sidney  T..  Cpl..  USMCR.  WUe, 
Mra.  Bklney  T.  Beasley,  Brookhaven  Cream- 
ery. Brookhaven. 

Beckwtth.  Byron  D,  Cpl.,  USMC.  Uncle, 
Mr.  WUllam  O.  Terger.  300  George  St..  Green- 
wood. 

Bell.  Reeley.  Steward's  Mate  3c.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Bennle  Z  Bell,  Rt  4,  Box  128A. 
StarkvUle. 

Benefleld,  James  W.,  Pfc.  USMRC.  Wife. 
Mrs.  James  W.  Benefleld,  Rt.  4.  c/o  C.  H.  BaU. 
New  Albany. 

Bennett,  James  Claiborne,  Radarman  3c, 
USNR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUlie  Edward 
Bennett.  1701  19th  St..  Oulfport. 

Bennett.  Julius  L.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Lola  B.  Bennett.  Gen.  Del.,  Harrlsrille. 

Berry,  Lasrrence  H.  Jr.,  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Berry,  Sr.. 
Rt.  3.  Magee. 

Bevon.  John  A..  Pfc,  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Anna  Bevon,  403  3d  St..  HatUesburg. 

BlUington.  Godfrey  WllUsm.  Steward's 
MaU  3c.  USNR.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Bllllngton.  crovder. 

Blrdnoc.  Btoo  H.,  Pvt.,  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Rama  M.  Blrdsong.  RPD  1,  Lambert. 

Blakeney,  Jobnnj  Kvaughn.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  A.  Blakeney. 
Rt    1,  Box  13,  Weathersby 

Blakeney.  Oree  L..  Gunnery  Sergeant, 
USMC.  Mother,  Mrs  BeUs  Blakeney.  Rt  2. 
TaylorsvUle. 

Blankenthlp.  Jamas  Orloa.  Seaman  2c. 
U8NR.  Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Blanken- 
shlp.  72  K.  Westbrook  St..  West  Point. 

Bledsoe.  James  T..  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Kmnoa  Mae  Bledsoe,  3612  Secvu^lty  St.. 
Vlckshurg. 

Bond.  James  ClUton.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
WUe.  Mrs.  Alvanelle  Holmes  Bond.  Rt.  3, 
Jayeaa. 

Boone.  Tommle.  S«t  .  USMC.  Mother.  Mra. 
Myrtle  Bullock.  Morgantown. 

Bounds.  Robert  Wells.  Prt..  USMCR  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bounds.  Bex 
176.  Brsndon. 

Bounds.  Thomas  A..  Pfc.  USMC  Pather. 
Mr.  Daniel  A.  Bounds.  Rt.  5.  Box  332.  Me- 
ridian. 

Bounds.  WUUam  W..  Pfc .  USMCR.  Par- 
snu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bounds.  Gen. 
Del.,  Brandon. 

Bourne.  Jamea  E.,  1st  Lt..  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Jamea  B.  Bourne,  Grace. 

Bourne.  Jamaa  WL,  Jr..  Prt .  USMCR.  Par- 
enta. Mr.  and  Mra.  Jamaa  R  Bourne,  P.  O. 
BOK  113,  Moottoallo. 

Bowen.  John  Melvin.  Seaman  le.  USNB. 
Brother,  Mr.  Cedrlc  S.  Bowen.  Skene. 

Brame.  Joe  Webb.  Carpenter's  Mate  3c. 
UBNB.  Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bills 
Braose.  838  B.  PortiAeatlon  St..  Jackson. 

Bratton.  Rufus  Port.  Water  Tender  2c.  USN. 
Pather.  Mr.  Thomas  Bratton.  Brandon. 

Breal.  Ployd  L..  Jr ,  Pvt..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Ployd  L.  Breal.  Sr..  413  HoUey 
St..  Blloxl. 

Braaland.  Ansel.  Pfc .  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Breeland.  Rt.  I,  Bex 
888,  Columbia. 

Brelthaupt.  WUUam  Kdward.  Sgt..  USMC. 
Mather .  Mrs.  Vivian  C  Brelthaupt,  1111  Wal- 
nut St..  Vlcksburg. 

Breland.  Elvis  Elawsa.  Seaman  le.  USMR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Elbert  Breland. 
Perkins  ton. 

Breland.  Jabua  H..  Pf c .  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gslnes    E.    Breland.    Rt.    1. 


Brant.  Oeorfe  M..  Assistant  Cook.  USMCR. 
WUa.  Mrs  Oaorgs  M.  Brent,  Rt.  3.  Box  63-0^ 

Vlcksburg. 
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Brewer.  JBiMSC  Ainn.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Pbibcr,  Mr.  .Hmea  Brewer.  Bt.  a.  Box  131. 
Botton. 

Brewer.  Roy  J..  Jr..  Pfc.  USMC  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Boy  J.  Brewer.  Sr.,  335  Clalr- 
mont  St..  Jadmoo. 

■8fb  M..  Pfc.  USMCR.    WUe.  Mra. 
B.  IMMm.  Bt.  3,  Jayeaa. 
r  MftB  &.  lat  Ueatcnant.  USMCR. 
Pbtbar  Mr.  Bogaaa  Brtater.  bogoe  Cbitto. 

Brltt.  Henry  A..  Cpl..  USMC.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Son  Brltt.  Rt.  1.  Box  156.  Weaaon. 

Britt.  Oacar  L .  ad  Lt..  USMCB.  Motto-. 
Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Brltt.  Rt.  1.  Box  124.  Wesson. 

Bniadua.  PhUlp  CoUins.  Jr..  Pfc.  UdMCB. 
Mother  Mrs.  Nora  L.  Alford.  Box  103.  Sauetar. 

Brock.  Troy,  Pvt..  CSMCR.  Mother,  Mks. 
Julia  A.  Brock.  Oen.  De!..  Brownfleid. 

Bnphy.  Jamea  M..  Jr.,  Bnalgn.  USNR. 
PkUier,  Mr.  James  M.  Brcphy,  806  Addlne  St.. 
Hattlesbxirg 

Broifder.  Earnest.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
Pather,  Mr.  John  B.  Browder.  Rt.  1.  Rlchton. 

B.'own,  Raymond  TSylor  Pfc,  USMC.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Dora  M-  Brown.  1521  Grarid  Ave. 
Jackson. 

Brown.  Samuel  Clerenger.  Jr..  Chief  Tor- 
psdoman'a  Mate.  USN.  -Fareata.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  C.  Brown.  Sr..  TOB  Pwof  St.. 
Ore^Qvllle. 

Brown,  Tboayu,  Cpl..  USMCR.  Mo«h«r. 
Mrs.  Annie  Bemphlll.  Rt.  1.  Brookhaven. 

■race,  Oeoar  O..  Prt..  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oacar  A.  Bruce,  Rt.  4.  Bupora. 

Bryan.  Jamea  O..  Pfc  UBMCR  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mm.  Dan  O.  Bryan.  Gen.  Del.. 
Madden. 

Bryant.  Jease  D  .  Jr..  Pfc.  USMC.  Motber. 
Mra.  Mamie  »yant.  Oen.  Del..  Blue  Mountain. 

Bryant,  Ntarman  ClUton.  Pvt..  USMCR. 
WUe.  Mrs.  Loene  E.  Bryant,  Rt.  1.  Osyka. 

BuUard.  WUliam  Adrian.  Pic.  USMCB. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  WUiiam  A.  BuUard. 
Rt.  1.  BooneriUe. 

Bunch.  Luther  h:.  Sgt  .  USMC.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamp  Bunch.  Clara. 

Buntrn.  Jolmnie  D..  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Otho   R.   Buntyn.   Box    103. 


Borke.  Robert  J.,  Cpl.,  USMCB.  WUe.  Mrs. 
Babart  J.  Btirke.  Lake  Cormorant. 

Borka.  J.  B.,  Pvt,  USMCB.  Parenu.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Southern  H.  Burks.  Gen.  Del  .  Etta. 

Burrow.  MarsbaU  W.  Gunnery  Sgt  .  USMCP. 
Daughter.  UXm  Bomona  O.  Burrcw.  ■-  Urv. 
Vaita  B.  Ban|>v.  1133  Madison  St..  Corinth 

Burton.  Ms  Bay.  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Pannle  J.  Burton.  Catchings. 

BusMn.  mther  Lee.  CpU  USMCR.  WL'e. 
Mrs  Ura  D  Buabin.  Ht.  3.  West  Pomt. 

Busbv.  Leonard  J..  Pfc.  USMC  Mother. 
Mrs.  Sarllne  Ljrooa,  612  Masonite  Bd..  Laurel. 

Buaeck.  Heinx  C  Cpl..  CSMC.  Parenta.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augujie  L.  Buseck,  48  St.  Catherine 
St .  Nstchez. 

Bush.  James  H,  Pfc.  USMC.  Notified.  Mr. 
Win  W   Jones.  Gen.  Del..  Philadelphia. 

BuUer,  Joe.  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Butlw.  708  E.  Amite  St..  Jack- 
son. 

BuUer.  Wash  H..  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
EUa  Butler.  Rt.  1.  Moaelle. 

Byrd  Owen.  Pharmacist's  Mate  3c.  USKK. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Lottie  Byrd.  Neely. 

c 

OnBtavat.  WUfred  Vincent.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
fHMUa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUfred  C.  CalUavet.  L05 
Mttmmm  Davis  Ave.  BUcxi. 

Cain.  Byron  A..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parenu,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Cain.  Bt.  3,  SaUls. 

Cain.  Chwles  B..  Cpl,  USMCB.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Lsavy  Cain.  Rt.  2.  Box  1.  West. 

Caldwell.  WUlUm  T.  E  .  Pf c  .  USMCR.  Par- 
ants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  CaldweU.  Rt. 
3,  Ooodman..  

CamphaU.  Melvin  L.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
ants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  L.  Campbell.  Bt.  3. 
Box  340.  TutwUer. 


Campbell.  WBUam  Joaeph.  Seaman  8e, 
USHR.  MotbCT,  Mrs.  Vera  Campbell.  Rt  2. 
Brandon. 

Oann<m.  Jamas  K,  Pfc.  COMC.  Pknnts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Canwwi.  SM  Neniilen 
Bt.,  Jackson. 

Caperton.  Twast  Ben.  Chief  Machinist's 
Mate.  USNR.  WUe.  Mrs.  Evelyn  AUen  Caper- 
ton.  301  B  3d  St..  Leland. 

Carr,  Edward  R..  Cpi..  U8MCS.  Parents, 
Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  John  P.  Carr.  Oen.  Dei..  Bldge- 
land.  

Carr.  John  Harvey.  Prt.,  UAfCR.  Paruita. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Robert  L.  Carr,  Sr..  Bt.  1.  Crystal 
Springs. 

Carr.  Ralph  P,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Clyde  S.  Carr,  Rt.  B.  Columbus. 

Carter.  James  W..  Cpl..  USMC.  Mottier. 
Mrs.  UUle  O.  Carter.  313  S.  Union  St..  Canton. 

carter.  John  A..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  snd  Mrs.  James  O.  Carter,  Rt.  3.  Box  71. 
Yaxoo  City. 

Casey.  Bmmett  T..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bmmett  C.  Casey.  Rt.  8.  Oartb- 

OsaseU.  Charles  Jacob.  Lieutenant.  USNR. 
P&renU  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  CasaeU,  Bates- 
vUle. 

Csftle.  Hardy  Vernon.  Seaman  2c.  USNB, 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  Green  Cattle. 

Chunky.  

CasUe,  Wayne  A^  Cpl..  USMC.  ParenU,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ira  Castle.  HlnrhcUff 

Castleberry.  Morris.  Pfc.  USMCEL  Mother, 
Mrs.  Ruby  WUson.  Darling. 

Caulfield.  Joaeph  Alt«n.  Cpl..  CCSMCR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUliam  H.  Caulfield. 
PO  Box  237.  CenterYiUe. 

Oarenaugh.  James  Ekrl.  Aviation  Radio- 
man 3c.  USNR.  Mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Myrtle 
Thaxton,  Mendenhall. 

Chambllss.  Luther  Edward,  Seaman  ic, 
USN.  Pather,  Mr.  Porter  Chambllss,  Rt.  1. 
Purvis. 

Chandler  Robert  Edward,  Cpl..  USMCR. 
WUe.  Mrs,  Minnie  C.  Chandler,  1800  Marian 
Road.  Meridian. 

Chfipin^n  irrln  C.  Pfc.  USMC.  Aunt. 
Mrs.  BoniUe  W.  Baaa,  IM  S.  Canal  St.. 
Natchez. 

Chevalier.  Prederick  Odessa.  Ptre  Control- 
man  2c.  USNR.  Mother,  Mrs.  Joel  A.  Sterens. 
Rt.  1,  Eden. 

CUklera.  Kearney  Lee.  Haaman   Sc.  USN. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Ewa  Riser  Smith,  Rt.  5.  Laurti. 
ChUdreaa,   John  RoMnson.  Cpl.  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Katberlne  liuie.  Box  334.  Flora. 
CTark,  Albert  Bobby.  Cpl..  USMCR.     Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Retcher  H.  Clark.  Drew. 

Clark.  Albwt  Vernon.  Jr..  Saaman  ac. 
OSNR.  Parents,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Albert  Vernon 
Clark.  Sc  Darlinc. 

Clark.  Don  C  Pfc.  USMC.  WUe.  Mrs  Don 
C.  Clark.  124  New  Orleans  St..  Hsttiesburg 

Clark.  Thuma  D..  Prt,  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Ira  Oark.  Rt.  1.  Nsahoba. 

Clark,  William  A..  Pfc,  USMCB.  Father. 
Mr.  Samuel  F.  Clark,  Gen.  Del..  Shuqualak. 

Clinton.  George  WUliam,  Seaman  Ic,  USNB. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Leila  May  Clinton,  Roaedalft. 

Cochran,  Aubra  W,  Pvt..  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bora  D.  Cochran,  N-83  Brlarfleld 
Homes.  Hattiesburg. 

Cochran.  Chester  W..  Pvt..  USMCR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  B«rs.  Homer  H.  Cochran.  Rt.  8, 
Waynesboro. 

Cochran.  Duel  Fsy.  Seaman  2c,  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Cochran. 
Rt.  3.  Waynesboro. 

Cochran.  Hubert  McKlnley,  Prt..  USMCR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUUam  M.  Cochran. 
Rt.  3,  Waynesboro. 

Cockerham,  Charles  Henry,  Pvt.,  USMCB. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  N.  Cockerham, 
Rt.  1.  Shaw. 

CockreU.  John  K.,  Pfc,  USMCB.  Mother, 
Mrs.  SteUa  M.  CockreU,  Rt.  6,  LoulsvUle. 

Cofer.  Howard  J..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Pather. 
Mr.  Claude  C.  Cofer,  Gen.  Del,  Crowder. 


Mrs.    AiHDe 


Charlie  Q,  Pfe .  X7SMC.    Motber. 
M.    Coffman.    P.    O.    Box    188. 


Coaeman.  Leon.  Stawnid's  Mate  Sc.  USSR 
Paienta.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Lcnda  Oolemaa.  808  M 

St,  Inrtlsnrtla 

Odlier.  John  D,  Pic,  USMC.  Mother,  Msa. 
mtha  Morrow.  4711  Plnley  St..  GuUport. 

ColUer.  Lee  Bart.  Jtc,  USMCB.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Joe  H.  CoUier.  Rt.  4.  Ripley. 

CoUlns.  WUscn  HoUts.  FUtooo  S^t,  CSMC. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvab  A.  OoIUns.  1618 
First  Ave..  Laturel. 

Oonerly,  Winiam  M.  Jr..  Cpl,  UBMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs,  WUUam  M  Conerty.  Tyler- 
town. 

Conn.  Claude  H.  8ft,.  UBMC  Patber.  Mr. 
WUllam  A.  Oonn.  Rt.  3.  HatUesburg. 

Coxm.  Jbmaa  Harold.  Cpl..  USMCR.     Par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R  Conn.  Steens. 
Oonsray,    Aubrey    Vercer,    Radioman    3c. 
USNR.     Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vemer  Oon- 
sray.  Rt.  I.  Tupelo. 

Cook.  Arlias  C  Pfc,  USB*C.  Mother.  Mra. 
Ann  L.  Cook.  Gen.  Del,  Hwirton. 

Cook.  Richard  L..  Pfc,  USMCR.    Parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Cook,  Rt.  1.  Corinth, 

Cboley.    PhUlps    Theadore.     Pharmactetls 

Ifote  3o.  rs?m.    Parenu.  MT.  and  Mrs.  Trane 

Cooley.  Wiggina. 

Copper.  Jkmea  M,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  L.  Cooper.  Star  Rt. 
Morton. 

Coc^)er.  Theophns  Vernon.  Jr,  Seaman  le. 
USNB.  Parenta.  Mr  and  Mra.  Tbeophlla 
Vernon  Cooper.  Sr..  Wayneaboro. 

Corley.  Edwin  H.,  Pvt..  USMC.  Pather, 
Mr.  L.  C.  corley,  1421  TUi  St,  Laurel. 

Cosper,  Jack  D..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  B.  Cosper,  Box  314. 

prenMss.  

Cotton,  Jease  J,  Pvt.,  USMCR.  Motber. 
Mrs.  BalUa  NetUes.  Rt.  3.  Yazoo  City. 

Cotton.  JamM  E.  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  LUlie  B.  Sims.  Rt.  1.  Kewanee. 

Counselman.  John  D,  Cpl,  USMC.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Lets  M.  Counselman.  Oen  DeL. 
Luoedale. 

Courtney.  Albert  Jennings.  Pfc,  USMCR. 
Pather,  Mr.  James  M.  Courtney.  Wax  Lum- 
b«r  Co,  Woodville. 

Courtney.  Louis  E,  Platoon  Sgt..  USMQ. 
Patber.  Mr.  MUton  M.  Courtney,  Bt.  I.  Wa- 
ter VaUey. 

Covin.  Klbrey  Pay.  AviaUon  Machlnlafa 
Mate  ic.  USNB.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simeon  Swan  Covin.  Bt.  3.  Aberdeen. 

Cox.  Bob  Blmore.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Goldle  E.  Cox.  701  McAllister  SU 
Greenville. 

Cox.  John  Raymond.  Seaman  Ic,  USBR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Willie  Beatrice  Cox.  Sarah. 

Cox.  WUliam  Cunningham.  Jr.,  Major. 
USMCR.  WUe,  Mra.  Mary  O.  Cox,  815  Buch- 
anan Ave..  Oxford. 

Creclnk.  William  A..  1st  Lieutenant. 
USMCR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cre- 
clnk.  MeadvlUe. 

Creel.  Carlton.  Pfc,  USMCR.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alex  Z   Creel.  Rt.  1.  Bentonla. 

Crlsman.  Francis  B..  Pvt.,  USMCR.  MUher. 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  Crisman.  Box  1655,  Long 
Beach. 

Crosby,  Mulford  CuUen.  Seaman  Ic,  USN. 
Pather.  Mrs.  WUIle  Americtu  Crosby,  Semi- 
nary. 

CrosweU,  Kenneth  L.,  1st  Lieutenant, 
USMCR.  WUe,  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  CrosweU. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Jackson. 

Crouae,  WUliam  T.,  Pfc,  USMC.  Mother 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Croxise.  1610  Washington 
Ave..  Columbiis 

Croxton.  Sam,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
IneB  Croxton.  Gen.  Del.,  Senatotrta. 

Crump.  Robert  D..  Pic,  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Crump,  Qolncy. 

Cuevas.  Ray  Joseph,  Seaman  ac.  USNB. 
Parenu,  Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  Cleveland,  Cue- 
ras,  Rt.  2,  Gulfport. 
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BkUMnty  Corn*.  130  Tfty* 


BotalM  fKOL  Pbannaclstli 
MatU* 


tot*  9c. 

Curt  la. 


Ctttnr.  Claod*  Lan*.  »^  Pn..  UBliCR. 
Fwnu,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Banry  A.  Cutrer.  Kt  4. 
Bdk  t.  JMcaoa. 

lUBWl    WbOTlork.    Pfc..    USMCR 
Madonna  Witt  Cuttar.  Bos  718. 


Daltoa.  Hathan  Coata.  FUmmuk  Sc  DSN 
rauiar.  Mr.  Jaoaaa  IMUm.  Bt.  1.  ■otoomb 

Danlat.  Cvrtkm,  9tmwr€  Sc.  VBN  Pmrenu. 
Mr  and  Ifra.  Mattaoa  Oaalal.  Star  Rt .  East 
Msc-Hk. 

Vmnttm,  LaoMT.  •taward'i  Mat*  1c.  USMR 

Wife.  Mrs.  Artiiran  Oanlala.  04  Washington 

8t .  Blkni. 

Oanaby.  Baxold  larl.  Plaid  Cook.  D8MCR. 

and  Mrs.  WUej  H  Danabj.  Rt.  2. 

Jackaon. 

IMBMB   Ic.   UaNR. 
Ifra.  Aaionlt  Dand.  Wood- 
vin*. 
OaTla.  Coy.  AHaUon  Machinist's  MaU  3c. 
Sadie  Daria.  Rt  2.  Sami- 


L.  Aaat  Cook. 
R.  Davla.  P.  O.  Box 


Wtfa. 
9MS.  Waat 


Oavta.  JQIM.  Pfc 

mm  B.  OaTto.  Bt.  S.  Statfknt*. 
Oa-fla.  Jobn  P.  Prt.,  I»MCR      WU«.  Mrs. 
Jclin  P  DaTta.  lOS  Banry  8t .  Orccnvood. 
Davta.    Karatt    Booaavalt.    PTc.    tXSMCR. 
Marj  B.  Oarta.  410  W.  Main  St.. 


DantL  Loran  L..  Prt .  OSMCR.     Wife.  Mrs. 
Loraa  L.  OarU.  Jr .  1433  Porty-aacond  Ave . 
Oulfport. 
Davla.  ICaal  8  .  Serieant.  USMC.     MoCtaar. 

Ida  M  DaTU.  Rt.  4.  Lumbarton. 
Oavla.  Robert  T.   Cpl..  USMCR.     Mother. 
Martha  Darta.  M3  Laxtoftoo  Are..  Jack- 


OaTla.  Tbamaa  Clay.  Seaman  3e.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr  «nd  Mrs.  Thomas  Jefferson  Davla. 
Rt    4.  Rlenal. 

Day.  Troy  WtUiam.  Gunner's  Mate  Sc.  USN. 
Pathar.  Mr  M  W  Day.  Rt.  S.  Pontotoc. 

Dean.  Roland  Robert.  PTc  .  USMCR.  Par- 
ante.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Robert  B.  Dean.  Rt.  2. 
Waynaaboro. 

Dear.  Bryan  R..  Pf c .  USMC  Pather.  Mr 
Robert  L.  Dear.  Box  493.  Hazleburst. 

DaiSaauz.  Qlan  R..  Pfc  .  USMCR  Parenu. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  A.  Dadeaiu.  Rt.  2.  Oulf- 
port. 

Daen.  BUly  B..  PTc.  USMC.  Parenta.  Mr. 
aad  Mrs.  Walter  W.  De«n.  Oen    Del..  Moor- 


Oannla.  John  Waaley.  Jr..  Seaman  2c.  USML 
Pather.  Mr.  Jobn  Wealey  Dennis.  Sr..  Bos  44. 
Pearaon. 

Denny.  David  P..  Jr .  Sft..  X7SMC.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Darld  P.  Danny.  Sr..  1318  Boae 
BUI.  Dr  .  Jackson. 

Dent.  Joeeph  H  .  Jr..  Prt..  USMCR.  Pather. 
Mr    Joeeph  R    Dent.  Sr .  Oen.  Del.  Lorman. 

OamngtaQ.  LaaUa  K  Ounnery  agt^  USMC. 
Mother.  Mra.  Katla  L.  Derrtnctoa.  Bowton. 

Otekey.  BSvard  L..  Master  Technical  S(t.. 
OTMC  Wire.  Mrs.  Edvard  L.  Dtckey.  Bos 
MS.  Water  Valley 

DIcklnaon.  WlUlam  B..  Jr .  Pn..  U8MCB. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Un.  WUllam  B.  Dlcklnaoo. 
■r^  Bt.  4.  Battiaakarf. 

k.    ■oapttal    Apprantlea    le. 
Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Beet  Dlf- 
farant.  Brastoa. 

OUl.  Janua  B  .  PTc  .  USMC.  Pather.  Mr  Lee 
A.  Dill.  Rt.  2.  Pheba. 

DUkm.  Q.  R^  Prt.  USMC  WUa.  Mra. 
Q.  a.  OUkn.  Rt.  4.  Bus  188.  Tyiartown. 

omaa.  ArU  J^  Hraapltal  Appaantlaa  le. 
OMOL  Pather.  Mr  Jaaoaa  Moaas  Divine.  Rt. 
«.  ffcllartelphls 


Donald.     Char  lea     Morrta.     Pfc. 
Pather.  Mr  Oaorfe  M.  Donald.  Rt.  8.  Wlfglna. 

Doberty.  WUltam  Plnley.  Jr  .  Cpl..  USMCR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam  P.  Doherty.  Sr.. 
315  Blaaheth  Arc.  Hattleaburg. 

Doaa.  Joeeph  P..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Macsle  D.  MUon.  Oen.  Del..  Marks. 

Doatar.  Benry  Preaton.  Pfc.  USMCR  WUe. 
Mrs   Makle  A   Doster.  Rt    1.  Marks 

Doty.  Walton  L  .  Jr..  Set..  USMC  Pather. 
Mr  Dalton  L.  Doty.  Sr..  Eden. 

Dowland.  Gentry  B  .  Pfc.  USMC  Mother. 
Mrs.  Annie  R.  Eaaley.  P  O.  Box  183.  Magnolia. 

Drake.  Jamea  Monroe.  Prt..  USMCR  Wife. 
Mrs  Velma  B.  Drake  c  o  J  A  Shurley.  Rt.  5. 
Airport  Rd..  Meridian. 

Draughn.  Alphonao.  Stevard'a  Mate  Ic. 
USRB.  Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Pred  R 
Draughn.  Rt.  1.  Box  »4.  Uattlesburg. 

Drsaaelhaus.  Charles  H..  Cpl .  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  TeeaU  M.  OoUott.  Rt.  4.  Jackaon. 

Drummond.  Jack  Powler.  Ship's  Cook  9c. 
CSNR  Wife.  Mrs.  Opal  Dunnavay  Drum- 
mond. 603  Buliu  St.  Columbia. 

Dubard.  Melvln  Hart.  Machinist  s  MaU  Ic. 
U8N.  Mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Helen  Dubard. 
RPD  1,  CarroUton. 

Duggmr.  Noah  D  .  Pfc  .  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Duggar.  Rt.  1.  Bethany. 

Dukaa.  Dazton  T.  Sgt .  08MC.  Parenta. 
Mr    and  Mrs.  Joseph  C    Dukaa.  Mafae. 

Duncan.  Aloyslus  Kylwood.  Cpl..  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Duncan.  Rt. 
1    Philadelphia. 

Duncan.  Bertram  McLatn.  Technical  Sgt.. 
USMC  Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs  Oma  J  Dun- 
can. CarroUton. 

Duncan.  Robert  P..  Cpl .  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Prancee  B.  Duncan.  Gen.  Del..  Carroll- 
ton. 

Dnnegan.     Claude     T..    Jr..    Prt..    USMC 
Mother.   Mrs.  Thsully   Dunegan.  829  Valley 
St     Jackson. 

Dunlap.  John  Akin.  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Bdna  C.  Dunlap.  Rt.  3.  Box  23C  (Vleka- 
burg. 

Dunlap.  WUltam  R.  Pfc.  USMCR  Par- 
enu.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Clark  T.  Dunlap.  Rt.  2. 
Blue  Sprtngs. 

Duna.  Bobert  H..  Pfc.  OSMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Lula  V.  Dunn.  Rt.  2.  Crowder. 

Dxjnn.  Walton  Blackburn.  Sr  .  Pfc.  USMCR. 
WUe.  Mra.  Natalie  M.  Dunn.  430  Main  St.. 
Btloxl. 

Durr.  Robert  W  .  Cpl .  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
KaU  W.  Durr.  237  W.  RaUroad  An..  Crystal 
Sprtnga. 

Dyer.  William  Henry.  Prt..  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Laura  D  Dyer.  Rt.  1.  Aberdeen. 

Dyssa.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  Prt..  U8MC.  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dyeas,  Sr  .  Box 
134.  Rome. 

I 

Earnest.  Jamea  C  ,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Eamaet.  Rt.  2.  Bupora. 

Kaaterllng.  Oscar  Bennett.  Seaman  2c. 
USNR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Ben- 
nett laaMlTlin    BMiton. 

EaatarUng.  Woodrow  W.  Platoon  Sgt.. 
USMCR.  Pather.  Mr  Burl  R  Eastarllng.  308 
10th  St .   Laurel. 

Bekford.  John  Hal.  Cpl..  U8MC  WUe.  Mrs. 
Margaret  B  Eckford.  1007  18th  Are..  Meridian. 

Eddlns.  M^tt.  Jr  .  Pleld  Mualc  Ic.  USMC. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Bddlna.  Sr .  Bar- 
nett. 

Bdmonds.  Marrln  Wirt.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mra.  T.  D.  WooUn.  830  Ruaael  St.. 
Starknile. 

Bdwards.  Jamea  W  .  Jr .  Pfc.  U8MC  Par- 
aaU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  W.  Edwards.  Sr.. 
Bt.  i.  Box  1S7.  Union. 

Bldrldge.  Bmeat  Lee.  Prt..  USMCR  Par- 
enta. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeaa  S.  BUfrldfa.  Rt.  4. 
Philadelphia. 

Klate.  Archie  D.  Jr.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
enta. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  a  KHxle.  Sr..  Rt.  I. 
Soeo. 


Brvln  Jamea  T.  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParanU. 
Mr    and  Mrs.  Blllehue  Brvln.  Rt.  2.  SaltlUo. 

Estes.  Charles  WUlUm.  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbert  O  Estca.  Rt.  2. 
Marietta 

btes.  WUlUrd  M..  Sgt.  USMC.  Parenta. 
Mr    and  Mrs    Ben  F.  Estes.  Rt.  2.  Tupelo. 

btrldge.  Cheater  A.  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs  Ullle  M.  Bstrldge.  Rt  1.  Box  81. 
West  Point. 

Btherldge.  John  Thomas.  Radioman  Sc. 
USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Sc^ihle  Etherldge.  Crys- 
ul  Springs. 

Eubank.  WUllam  L .  1st  Lt..  USMC.  WUe. 
Mrs.  WUIUm  L.  Eubank.  Winona. 

Evans.  Horace  074eal.  Aviation  Machinist's 
MaU  Ic.  USN.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther 
Blmer  Evans.  1885  W.  Jaekaon  St..  Tupelo 

Evans.  Tom  Curtla.  Steward's  Mat«  Sc. 
USNR.  WUe.  Mrs.  Louise  Evans.  Rt.  1.  Box 
121.  Prairie. 

Everett.  Charles  A..  Jr..  Pf c  .  USMC.  Pa- 
ther, Mr.  Charlea  A.  Everett.  Sr..  S26  Lexing- 
ton Ave  .  Jackson. 

Everett.  Daniel  Dalton.  Pharmacist's  Mat* 
Ic.  USNR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bro- 
dus  Everett.  Rt.  1.  Mendenhall. 

r 

Palkner.  Terrell  M.  Cpl  .  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs    UUtan  W    Palkner.  Rt.  1.  Nesbltt. 

Pancher.  Wllard  Ray.  Pfc  .  USMCR.  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Pancher,  Rt.  1. 
Belmont. 

Pant.  Poeter  Clarke.  Jr  .  Seaman  le.  U8MR. 
Pareata,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poster  Clarke  Pant. 
Sr  ,  Sit  Behool  St..  Clarksdale.  

Pant.  Oale  Boyd.  Ounnar's  Mate  3c.  USRB. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Abner  Pant. 
Rt.  2.  Mlnter  City. 

Parley.  Drevie  W..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Rosa  Parley.  113^  4th  St  S  .  Columoua. 

Parmer  James  P  .  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  James  H.  Parmer.  Rt.  1.  Sontag. 

Parrell.  Warren  Joeeph.  Radio  TeahaMan 
3c.  USNR.  Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Martta  T. 
Parrell.  SOS  E.  2nd  St .  Pass  ChrlstUn. 

Parris.  Prank  E..  Cpl..  USMC.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Parris.  Rt.  2.  TutwUer. 

Paulkenbery.  Jeaale  R..  Sgt..  USMC.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  R.  Paulkenbery, 
Rt.  4.  Jackaon. 

Paulkner.  John  M.,  1st  Sgt .  USMC.  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Paulkner,  Doaa- 
vllle. 

Pears.  Bailey.  Jr..  Seaman  2c.  USNR.  Pa- 
ther. Mr.  Bailey  Fears.  Sr..  Rt.  2.  Amory. 

Parguson.  Carl  H..  Cpl..  USMC.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  P.  Perguaon,  Rt.  1, 
Randolph. 

Pleld.  Jennings  Pemble.  Jr  .  Ensign.  X7SNR. 
Pather,  Mr.  Jennings  Pemble  Pleld.  Sr.. 
Magee. 

PUher.  Robert  John.  Pharmacist's  Mate  9c, 
USNR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
PUher.  Box  25.  Rt.  2,  Taaoo  City. 

Pllllngame.  Horace  Edgar.  Boatswain's 
MaU  Ic.  USN.  Pather.  Mr.  Lonnle  Lenora 
PUllngame.  Rt.  1.  Purvis. 

Plake.  John  A.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Plake,  Rt.  6.  Loula- 
vUle. 

PUnt,  John  Lewla.  Pharmacist's  MaU  3e. 
USNR.  Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wea- 
ley PUnt.  Rt.  2,  Charleaton. 

Plowers.  Abner  J.  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Lou  Plowers.  Box  60.  MagnolU. 

Plowers.  MlUer  T..  Prt..  USMCR  Paranta. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  WUIU  O.  Plowers.  Rt.  1.  BllM- 
vUle. 

Ployd.  LewU  Earl.  PharmacUt's  MaU  2c. 
USN.    Pather.  Mr.  Claud  Ployd.  Rt.  4.  Oorlnth. 

Ployd.  Lewla  Rowan.  Jr..  Pfc.  USSfCR. 
WUe,  Mrs.  Jeaale  L.  Ployd.  1123  N.  West  St^ 
Jackaon. 

Ployd.  Sam  P  .  Pf e  .  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  E.  Floyd.  Rt.  2.  Sarah. 

Fluker.  George  Waahlngtcn.  Prt..  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mra.  Helen  A.  Fluker,  21S  Walker  St.. 
Blloxl. 
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FoftL  Jamea  B.  P«C  OfiMCR.  Pirents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Jamea  B.  Ford.  Rt.  1.  H(>a>j-.o<i. 

pVxd.  James  Mathew.  Sr..  Steward's  Maw 
U,  VaksL  Wiie.  Mrs.  Mary  EUxabeth  Ford. 
Bt.  1.  Bex  IS.  Oracnwcod. 

rartcnt>erry.  ClUton  Reid.  Gunner's  Mate 
ae.  QBN.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUlla  Frank- 
lin ftertaaberry.  Bt   I.  Box  87-A.  Oayka. 

Fortlnberry,  Adrian  Wooctoow.  Plie  Con- 
tat^mi  3c.  USN.  Father.  Mr.  Fennaa  B 
FortiabeKry.  Rt.  1.  Oayka. 

Poaier.  Andrew,  Pfc.  USMCR.  WUe.  Mra. 
Frances  Foster,  co  H.  P.  AJOns.  Rt.  2.  Cjudila 

ftaater.  Bdly  Joe,  Cp«  .  USMCR.  FaceuU. 
Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Hubert  C  Foster.  090  Speedway. 
Wlaona. 

Foster.  Jasaes  Cline.  Pf c  .  USMCR  Par- 
enca.  Mr.  aad  Un.  Triuaan  T.  Paater.  Bt.  3. 
Kosciuako. 

roatcr.  J.  D..  St{t.,  USMC.  Fathar.  Mr 
Lewia  H.  FoaUr,  Rt.  3.  HoMstOD 

Fcx.  WUliam  J,  Pfc  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marioa  Fcx.  Rt.  1.  Box  82. 
BalUa. 

FtankUn.  AxUa  rHf*°«»j  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alls  J.  Franklin.  Moes 

FraakUn,  Jamea  M..  Pfc.  USMC.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Cheat tr  M  Franklin.  Gen.  Del.. 
NetUaton. 

Freeman.  WUllam  Lackey.  Seaman  le. 
XaUOL  Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uban  Free- 
man, 1800  16th  St..  Meridian. 

Freeman.  W.  T..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mra.  EAa  ItMaian    Rt.  1.  Foxworth. 

French.  John  Byrd.  Pharmacist's  MaU  3c 
mOL  Parenta.  Mr.  aad  Mra.  Henry  Laaos 
French.  4051  M.  State  Bt ,  Jackson. 

Pulgham.  Rorrla  Broome  Jr..  Phanaartat^ 
Mate  30.  USXR.  Wife.  Mrs  Mary  J  Pulgham. 
Oak  CourV  Natchex. 

Fulton.  William  A..  Prt.,  CSMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molan  W.  Fvilton.  Rt.  S.  Loula- 
vUla. 

Pulton.  Woodrow  WUaon.  ad  U  .  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Woodrow  W.  Fulton.  310  N.  Jack- 
aon St..  Durant. 

a 
Gadd.  Jamaa  R..  CpU   USMCB.     Uoiher. 
Mrs.  Eunice  Burge.  Aahland 

aammUl,  Charlae  Lester.  Pfc  USMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  B.  Canunlll,  Rt.  2, 
Carrolltou. 

Garner.  Thurman  P  .  Pic  .  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Bula  M.  Gartner.  Rt.  2.  Winona. 

Gary.  Luth»  R  .  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  B.  Gary.  Rt.  3,  Bex 
121.  Tazoo  aty. 

Gasaway,  Wllldy  Preston.  Gtinner's  mau 
3c.  USNR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston 
Prentiss  Gaxaway.  Rt.  2.  Longvlew. 

Gill.  Donald  A.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grady  GUI.  506  Southern  Ave.,  Hat- 
tleaburg. 

Gipaon.  Ceroid  B\irnlce.  Pharmacist's 
Mate  3c,  mHR.  WUe.  Mra.  Mary  Ethel  Qlp- 
son.  832  8.  l^nth  Ave  .  Laurel. 

CMasgow.  Dudley  Q-.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
enta, Mr.  aad  Mra.  Albert  B.  Glasgow.  Oen. 
Del..  Thaxton. 

Glenn.  Billy  O..  Pfc.  USMCB-  Mother. 
Mrs.  EL  H.  GBana.  810  Chitds  St..  Corinth. 

Goodw..-!.  Herman  P..  Cpl..  USMCR.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ooodwm,  1018  N.  Broadway. 
GreenvUle. 

Oory.  Jamea  MUtoo.  Watertander  3c  USKH. 
Mother.  Hr%.  Saxah  Luaco  Oory.  1308  Car- 
roUton Ave  .  Greenwood. 

Ooaa.  BurU  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
fitella  Shivers.  517  Cohaa  St..  Jai-Juo-.-. 

Goes.  'Wmum  K.  Pfc.  USMCR  ParenU, 
Mr.  unrf  Mrs.  Carson  H.  Gosa.  Rt.  1.  Bex  15S, 
MliuM  City. 
'Ooasett,  Pred  Cameron.  Ship's  Cook  2c. 
nSN.  Father.  Mr.  Fred  C  Gosrftt.  905  31st 
Ave..  Meridian. 

Oc9».  Nrrrtin  T..  Pontoon  fcr^ant.  USMC. 
WU?.  M.^  NornuJJ  E-  Ocxa.  7U  Boyd  St.. 
Jkc\son. 


Graham.  Alfred  P..  Sgt..  USMC.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mo.  Ben^  A.  QntatMn,  Rt.  2.  Panto- 
toe. 

Crahxm.  Jamea  C  Pvt..  USMCR.  Parentx. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xusrne  B.  Graham.  Rt.  1.  Btbel. 

Orayacsi.  ElwanJ  P..  Jr,  qgt^  tTSMC. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Settle  !►  Orayaon.  RPD  6.  Mer- 
idian.   

Green.  WtOlam  L..  Prt..  USMCB.  MoOiet. 
Mrs  Doahia  E.  Chcen.  Rt.  X.  Rtenrl 

CregcxT.  RUey  W,  Pfc,  USMCR  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wimam  R.  Gregory.  P.  O  Box 
212.  Laland. 

Grey.  Frank  Ow«n.  Pvt,  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr  er.d  Mrs.  Joah  Grey.  Oen.  Del..  Oermanlx. 

GrU&Q.  John  Edgar.  3{t..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roacoe  C.  Grlffln.  334  Chtirch 
St  .  Coltimbla. 

Cruaes.  Edward.  Pfc  CSMOBL  WUe.  Mra. 
M&xine  S.  Crimea.  Rt.  4.  Box  183.  Oayka. 

Gnibbs.  Kenneth  AlUai.  Seaman  2c.  USNR 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Maaoti  Edward  Gruhba. 
Rt.  3.  MwTltnha'^ 

CMiUHie.  Bernard  Jasua.  Pfc.  USMCR 
Pannta.  Mr.  aad  Mra.  WQIlaza  C.  Guthrie.  Rt. 
1.  Philadelphia. 

Guynea.  Luther  Fred.  Aviation  Chief  Ord- 
a^nf^'wy"  USN.  WUe.  Mza.  JuanlU  Ouynea. 
Crystal  Springs. 

B 

Balea.  Vernon  B.,  Pfe..  DSliC.  Parenu. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B  Halea.  Sr..  Geortetowa 
Station.  Jaekaon. 

mm.  ■bt.  Kc.  08MCB.  WWe.  l*s.  Roy 
Ban.  1438  Foot  St..  Corinth. 

Han.  W^niam  W .  Pfc,  IMMOB.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  WUllam  R.  BaB.  Bt.  1.  Rettla- 

tOB. 

Ham.  John  E..  Prt..  USMC.  Mother.  Mra. 
Edwlna  Ham.  Rt.  4.  Jayeaa. 

HamMett.  Claude  R .  Prt..  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Claude  R.  Hamblett.  Rt.  3.  OoffeerUle. 

Hammond.  Robert  C.  Jr..  2d  Lt..  USMC. 

Mother.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hammond.  Rt.  S,  Utlca. 

H^tT^m^"*,     Vernon.     Gunnery     Sergeant. 

XJSMC.    Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ArtU  Ham- 

moaa.  Rt.  d.  Brookharan. 

pi^tnphtii  Jamea  E,  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Grace  BamphOl.  Rt.  2.  Brandon. 

Harlel.  Leo  E.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parenta.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lemuel  K.  Harlel.  Rt  B.  PoplarvUle. 
Harmon,  Riibert  L-.  Platoon  Sergeant, 
USMC.  Mother.  Mta.  Ha  Harmoa.  Souaton. 
Harper.  Gtefflaa  E..  Pfc.  PHMTB  Paranta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Harper.  RC  3.  Box 
124-A.  Vicksburg. 

Harper  Guy  M..  Cpl,  USMCR.  Parenu. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  L.  Harper.  Bt.  1.  Box 
176.  Florence. 

Harris.  BUI.  CpU  USMCR.  WUe.  Mrs. 
Annie  L.  Harris.  Rt.  3.  Shannon. 

Harris.  James  Douglas,  Gunner's  M&U  3«., 
USMB.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benry  L.  Har- 
lis,  Rt.  3.  Tupelo. 

Harris.  Tommle.  Steward's  MaU  Ic,  tJSNR. 
WUe.  Mrs.  Uezie  Alice  Harris,  603  Lake  St  , 
Tupelo. 

Harris.  WlUUm  D..  Sgt.,  USMC.  Father, 
Mr.  Greasett  Harris.  Rt.  8,  Decatur. 

Harrlaon.  Jamaa.  Steward's  MaU  3c,  USNR. 
Puenta,  Mr.  aad  lbs.  J.  D.  Harrlaon.  Center 
Star  Rt .  Kosciusko. 

Harrtaon.  John  Ftadartsk.  Hoapltal  Ap- 
prentice ic.  USNR.  Parenu.  m.  •«»  Mra. 
John  C  Harrison,  311  Keener  8t..  Jackaon. 
Harrison.  Tommle  W„  Pfc,  USMC.  Far- 
,i^ta»  Mr.  and  Mra.  Tom  D.  Harrlaon.  807  lath 
St..  Pascagotila. 

Harahbatger.  Leo  Boyd.  Pvt,  USMC.    Wife. 

Mra    Maria  A.  Harahbai»er.  Paas  Christian. 

Hart  Roland  T,  Jr..  Pfe,  USMCR.    Pather, 

Mr    Roland  T.  Hart.  Sr..  Gen.  Del.,  Pickens. 

Hartley.  Joseph   E..  Sgt.,  USMC.    Father, 

Mr.  R    W.  Hartley.  Oen.  Del.,  Leland. 

Hartzog.  Thomas  Barl,  Seaman  2c,  USNR. 
Pareius.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Hugo  Hartaog, 
SUver  Creek. 


11.  Jamaa  Bawe.  Baamafi  Sa,  QSVR. 
Parenta.  kfr.  aad  Mka.  Aade  OrowaU  TTasaalk 
Horn  Lake. 

&M«htoa.  aOM  B,  Cpl..  \JSUC  Mother. 
Mrs.  Sadte  Ma^gMoa.  Bex  3S4.  ColUaa. 

Haak.FarT«BWclaer.  Pfc  .USMC.  Mother, 
Mra.  AiiiM  Cta«mault.  334  &.  GaUatln  St, 
Jackaon. 

,    wmie    B..    Pfc    USMCR.    BMer, 

OOTOthy  M  McDwalB,  211  M.  LaFora  at, 
devtiand. 

Hawaa.  P«Ky  W..Ouanar9  BHBeaat.  USMC 

Wife,  Mra.  Percy  W.  Bawea.  Rt.  4.  Brooknaven. 

Hayes,  E.  J..  Prt.,  USMCR.    Pannts.  1*. 

aad  Mrs.  Patrick  H.  Bayea.  Rt.  1.  Martian. 

Hayaaa.  Gaorga  WUliam.  lat  Lt..  USMCB. 

Wtca.  Mm  Oaar:^  W.  HaynevRt-  X  Ottea. 

Ha9a,Xi^Ue  Clyde.  Jr..  Pta,  < 

layawRt.1.1 


USNR.     Father.  Mr    Andrew  Jackson  Beard. 
aO  Oourt  St,  Waat  PoiBt. 

Haam.  Jamaa  Bdward.  Btaaan  Sc  D8NB. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Heam.  608  4th  St..  Ti 
oity. 

Bellunu.    Dwfght.    Cpl,    QSk 
Mrs  Llllie  HeUuma.  Rt.  2.  Paris. 

Dooglaa    l^taea.    Prt..    USMCR. 
StaUa  niiMlMi.  191T  BeU  Ave, 

Oolvmbus.  

HalaM.  WUUaai  Jaaper.  Taensaa  Se.  USMR. 
WUe.  Mra.  Fkweaoe  Bchaa.  saS  1 
Hattleaburg. 

■Man.  Balpb  Joeeph.  Pvt,  USMO. 
cnta  Mr.  and  Mn.  Leroy  T.  Helton,  514  Oak 
St..  BUoxl. 

itphUl.   Albert   D..    OilXMJ    Sergeaat, 
Paranta.  Mr.  and  Ifta.  Miarp  Be«p- 
hill.  Rt.  1.  HolmeevUle. 

B..  Pfc  U«IC     Parenta. 
B.   BamphUl,    Rt   t, 
Brandon. 

■iBiphUl.  Louis  Thonas.  Plre  ControlaMa 
3c.  08BR  Parents  Mr  and  Mrs  Oarenoe 
Hemphill.  Rt.  1.  Florence. 

Henderson.  Lucket  L..  Pfc  USMCR.  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  M.  Oenderaon. 
Rt.  S.  Center. 

Robert  Hanwy.  1st  Lteutenaat. 

Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  C 
Ber.c  G«a.  Dal,  StaBBar. 

He:  ^„  WUUaaa  ThOBaa.  Jr,  Storekeeper 
Se.  DBMR.  Parenta.  Mr  and  Mrs  W!lUara 
ThooiM  Renegaa,  Sr,  1110  Secotid  North  St, 
Tleksborg. 

HetUey,  Clyde  Bari.  Jr..  Pharraactst*s  Mate 
It,  USNR.  WMe,  Mrs  Helen  H.  Henley.  804 
Kentucky  Ave..  McComb. 

Bennis.  Harcdd  G..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hennls.  Oen.  Del  . 
Saucier. 

HerringtOB.  Oaddls  N.  Pvt..  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  LoUie  O.  Herrlngton,  B-x  184, 
BlIlavlHe. 

Harrtagtoe,  MtA  B .  Pfr..  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Herrlngton,  Rt.  3.  Moselle 

Hester.  J  C.  Seaman  2c.  USNR.  Wife.  BCrs. 
Amny  Lcra  Hester,  c/o  Jack  Entrlcan,  Rt.  2. 
Bex  86,  Wesson. 

Hickman.  Amte  Andrew,  Gunnery  Sergeant. 
USMC.  Mother,  Mrs,  Ida  B.  Parrlsh,  Rt.  3. 
Box  4.  Laurel. 

Hickman.  WUllam  B,  Jr,  Prt,  USMC. 
pather,  Mr.  WUllam  B.  Hlckraan.  Sr..  003 
Washington  Ave.,  GreenvUle. 

Hickman.  WlUlam  Robert,  Jr,  Pharmiiclafs 
Mate  Sc.  USN.  Mother,  Vrs.  Pra  Marshall 
Hickman.  Noxapater.  (La tar  addrej>s:  231 
Bonneville  St,  Pasco.  Waahingf.on.) 

Hicks.  Charles  L..  Pfc  .  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hicks,  Union. 

Hlgglnbotham.  George  Joseph,  Pfc, 
QBMCR.  WUe.  Mrs  Jewel  M.  Hlfgln- 
toaCham.  1044  Lameuae  t'.,  Bilcxl. 

Higginbotham.  Grover  Louis,  Pvt  .  UBMCR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Pearl  L.  Higginbotham  Rt.  1. 
Box  83.  Meehan  Junction. 

HUl.  Glen  Austin,  Prt.,  USMCR.  WUe 
Mrs.  SytoU  Hill,  Oan.  Del.,  Morgantown. 
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Cly«*.   Ship's   Oook   Sc. 
ts.  Mr  Mkd  Mn.  R.  D 


Ol.  He^  IMMCK. 
Bt.  S.  Walnut  Orove 
T.  B^  ■■■mtn  le.  USlfR      WU«. 
BvsijB  BoltoBd.  St    1.  BurnaTtlle 
LoyC  Jr,  Prt .  USaiCR. 
▼.  BoIlMid.  tM  8.  Matches 


Waa 


■ninman.      B«wmrd      8,     Pfc. 
.  Mn.  IMUa  J. 
BU<nl 

Jaiaa    Boyca,    ^        

,  Mr.  and  Mra.  fnuiam  Oiirord  BoUo- 
,  WlKliu 

f.   LMt«r    rraaklla,    PiMnMctot's 
Pathar.    Mr.    WIlMaw    TiU 
Bt   a.  LauMl. 

Walter.    Prt.    (MMCB. 
W.  HolaMa.  Bt.  3.  Ptn- 

Rawton  Lacte.  naaniiii  le.  OBBB. 
VandarbUt  Woiaai.  Bt.  4. 
Bob  273.  Tylartovn. 

■MMOB.  Odii  D.  Prt..  USMCK     Paranta. 
1^.  tmd  Mra  Oardnar  O.  Hototoo.  Rt.  1.  Bas- 


Wmiam  Paul.  Plramao  le.  USBR 
Mr  Oaov  BoBaa.  Bt  3.  M«f~.i«^ 
Bood.  haoa  BojralL  Blotafcaapai  Se.  UBMR 
Slater   Mrs.  MmlXj  Iraoa  Bood.  iai«  Parmer 
St..  VtcJubuvf. 

■ood-    Wood   T^   OpI..   QBMCB      Parvnta. 

Mr.  Mid  Mrs  John  8.  Hood.  Ocn    Del .  Umc. 

■orfon.  Cbatif  W.  Pfc.  IWMC     Paranta. 

l^dBd  Mia.  WUUut  R.  Borton.  Rt.  1.  Maud. 

Bay.  Pfc.  UBMCR.    ParanU. 

WUUa  8.  House.  Rt.  3.  If-wtltim 

Oordoc    Lastar.   Jr..   PhanBactafs 

Mate  ac  .  U81C     PareaU.  Mr   and  Mrs.  O    L. 

■ouia.  Sr .  Rt.  1.  Boa  148.  OraaoTllle. 

Haoaa.  Botoart  Burton.  Bactncian's  Mate 
le.  USIt.    Mother.  Mrs  8aU7  House.  Sauclar. 
■oualey.   Joba    L.   Sft .   DBMC.     Mother. 
Wm.  Mafttla  Bousley.  Rt    1.  Purrls. 

■oUBliiii.  JaiSM  Robert.  Seaman  le  .  OBNR. 
Ptmmm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Bouston.  Box 
ai.  Bracd. 

Marahall  Laa..  Jr  .  Pf e .  UBMCB. 
I  Hooatoo.  131  B.  Mala  St.. 

Howard.  Omiflaa  H.  Pfc.  OBliC.  Wtfa. 
Un.  Dotislaa  H.  Howard.  Bt.  1.  AaflvBM. 

■o^PrtT.  Darman  Alford.  Maghltitot'a  Mau 
le,aBI.   Paranu  Mr  andlfta.  BohartBums 
kU.  Rt    A.  WloiBS 
rU.  Oeorvs  W  .  Sft    U8MCB.    Paranta. 
Mr   snd  Mrs.  Jotin  A.  HoweU.  Bt.  1.  Ooldan. 
Huff.  Jim  T..  Pfc.  U9MCB.     Paranta.  Mr 
•ad  Mn    Ban  P   Buff.  Sytvarana. 
■tnchloa.  OmUa  Oaorga.  Jr  .  PUtooo  8ft . 

Wtfa.  Mrs  Balaa  B  Butehlas.  8804 

Ave..  Jaekaoo. 

Bailey    OlckacM.   Pn.    OBMC. 
Farants.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Osva  Bbwcob  Butchl- 
Rt   7   Saltu 


Davla.rTt,i 


M.   ▼■ 


lr%7.  Aadrav  K-.  Pfc.  OBMCB. 
Mrs   luntoa  Irby   Rt.  1.  OtUXparv 
Ivy.    VHlle    VausB.    Saaaan    le.    OSHB. 
Mr    tm4  Mi.  BarfM  H.  Ivy.   IMS 


JackaoB.  Prad  Laroy.  Jr.  Cpl  .  OSMCR. 
Psrenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prad  L.  Jsckaoo.  Sr.. 
Rt.  3.  Oulfport. 

Jaekaon.  Robert  K.  Prt..  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Sadla  B.  Jackson.  10  Sixth  Asa.. 
Martdlan. 

Jaefcaon.  Trasla  W..  Pfc.  U8MC.  Wife.  Mrs. 
Trarls  W.  Jackson.  Bt.  ft.  Walnut. 

Jaooha.  Prank.  Sct^  U8MC  PsranU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WUl  Jacoba.  93«  Mormnssldc  St.. 
Jackson.  

Jacobs.  Gerald  Irrtng.  Pfc .  tTSMCR. 
Psrenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Maurlea  Jacobs.  AeoUan 
Apartments.  Vlcksburg. 

James.  Henry  Isaac.  Jr..  Prt..  TTSMCR. 
WlXe.  Mrs.  Xmaatme  Jamea.  c,  o  O.  X  Pender- 
grast.  Bupors. 

Jennings.  Qro^tr  Cleveland.  Jr..  Phartna- 
cist  a  Mau  ac  .  U8N.  Wife.  Mrs  Joan  Cmmi 
Jannlnfs.  Rt.  1.  Myrtle 

Jennlncs.  Marcus  White.  Sfft..  USMC. 
Wife.  Mrs.   Marcus  W.  Jennings.  Sunflower. 

Jeanln«i.  William  Oaorfa.  Prt.  U8MCB. 
WUe.  Mrs.  Bobbie  Jennings.  Rt.  3.  Manden- 


Dewey.  Jr..  Machinist  a  MsU. 
le.  mar.  wife.  Mrs  Bonna  BaU  Joel.  Rt.  1. 
TutwUer 

Jobnson.  Oeorge  M..  Jr..  Sgt..  USMC. 
Mother.  Mrs.  OeorgU  H.  Oatas.  04  8.  Main 
St..  Saidla. 

Joluiaon.  Herman  Lao.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
anU. Mr  and  Mrs.  Laoo  J.  Johnaon.  Bt.  5. 
PhUadelphla. 

Johnaon.  Jamea  C.  Prt..  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mra.  AlUa  M.  Jobnaon.  Rt.  1.  Auburn. 

Jobnaon.  James  Clarence.  Pfc.  USMCK. 
Mother.  Ifra.  Ann  J.  Brake.  Box  444.  Scooba. 

Jobnaon.  Samuel  Therrell.  Pfc.  USMC. 
Paranu.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Henry  O.  Jobnaon. 
0«n  Del..  Plorenea.  

Johnaon.  Tetlow  Roberta.  laC  Lt..  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mrs  Margaret  E.  Johnson.  903  8.  Court. 
Cleveland 

Johnaon.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jr.  Pfc. 
USMCR  Psrenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  J.  John- 
son. Sr .  Box  IS.  Valley. 

Joiner.  Bdward  B..  Prt..  USMCR  ParenU. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Jolnsr.  Oen.  Del.. 
Money. 

Jully.  Roland  Dtckert.  Klectrlclsn'a  Mate  3e. 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs  Roland  D  JuUy.  c  o  Mrs. 
T.  A.  OrltBng.  Port  Otbaon. 

Jonas.  Amoa  O..  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  O.  Jones.  Rt.  1.  Hat- 
uaatourg. 

JMaa.  Kdsrard  W..  Sgt..  USMC  Parenu. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Oaorga  O.  Jonea.  Rt  1,  Hat- 
tlaaburg 

Jones.  Prank.  Platoon  Sgt.  USMC  WUe. 
Mrs.  Ixxene  Jones,  c  o  Mrs.  A  J.  Carpenter, 
Tarry  Rd..  Rt.  5.  Jaekaon. 

Joaaa.  John  H.  Cpl..  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mra.  Btta  L.  Jonas.  7835  Ubarty  Ave..  Unl- 
veratty  City. 

JoDaa.  Mttchell  Lewla.  Pfc .  USMCB.  Par- 
enU. Mr  and  Mrs  Norwood  B.  Jones,  Oen. 
Oal..  Taylor. 

Joaaa.  Tom.  Jr,  Pfe..  USMC.     Mother.  Mra. 
804  rtmrteanth  Ave  .  Laurel 
Wttlard.  Cpl .  USMC.     Mother.  Mrs 
Beolah  Joaaa.  winona. 

Joaaa,  WUaon  Cole.  Jr .  Pvt.,  USMCB.  Par- 
enu. Mr  and  Mrs.  Wilsoa  C.  Jonea.  8r..  031 
Meaaphla  St .  Holly  Sprtnga. 

Jonea.  Winston.  Davis.  Jr..  Rsdsrman  Sc. 
U8M  MoiBar.  Mr*.  Ifte  Pavey  Jocee  Purlov. 
017  Polai— ter  St..  Jaekaoa. 

Joarph.    Raymond    Anthony.    Phsrmsrtat'a 
MatJ  8e.  USItB.     Paranta.  Mr.  and  Mrs  KalU 
410  Beale  St..  Hattleehurg. 


gahhee  John  Theodore.  QuartennaaUr  le. 
OBMB.  ParenU.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Prank  Wil- 
liam Kabbaa.  14SA  4th  Ave..  Jaekaon. 

Katea.  Bobart  A.  Pfc.  USMC  Mother. 
Mra.  Alice  M   Katas.  Bos  IS.  Ttnsley. 


Kaene.  Jamea  WUIlard.  Pvt .  USMC  Moth- 
ar,  Mra.  Pauline  S.  Kaene.  Box  a86A.  Bt.  % 
Meridian. 

Keith.  Marvin  Tillman.  Seaman  ac.  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Tillman  Keith.  Rt.  3. 
PunrU. 

Kelley.  Jamas  Odell.  Mesa  Atundant  3e, 
USNR.  Psther.  Mr.  Tom  Jefferson  Kelley,  Rt. 
3.  Box  87 A.  PhlladelphU. 

Kellner.  Ernest  V  .  Jr..  Pvt..  USNR.  Pather. 
Mr.  Kneat  V  Kellner.  Sr..  413  Arnold  St.. 
OreenvUle. 

Kemp.  Richard  Oale.  Baker  ac.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Laura  Hillbouse.  Cumberland. 

Kendrtck.  John  P.  Pf c  .  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Llda  M  Kendrtck.  533  Hooker  St..  Jaek- 
aon. 

Kennedy.  Kenneth  Hayes.  Pvt..  USMC. 
Wire.  Mrs   Kdna  O.  Kenr->dy.  Box  00.  Tupelo. 

Kennedy.  Urbane  J..  Sgt.,  USMC  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Walter  X.  Kennedy.  Mendenhall. 

Keaael.  Joe  L.  Pf c  .  USMC  Mather.  Mra. 
Mettle  Kessel.  510  W.  Cobea  St.,  Jaekaoa. 

Ketchum.  John  Thomas.  Jr..  Torpedoman's 
Mau  le.  USN.  Wife.  Mra.  Maggie  Lou  Ketch- 
um.. Rt  4.  Ripley. 

KimbreU,  Leelle  A..  Cpl..  USMCR.  Orand- 
father.  Mr.  Jack  Pearson.  Rt.  3,  Stewart. 

Klncald.  William  Owen.  Pharmaclst'a  Mate 
Sc.  USN  Mother.  Mrs  Jocle  Lillian  Carson. 
Rt    1.  Palkner 

King.  Alfred  D.  Warrant  OOteer,  U8MO. 
Wife.  Mrs  Alfred  D  King.  Rt  4.  Summit. 

Klrkland.  Kdward  K  .  Pfc  .  USMCR.  Moth- 
er. Mrs  Wilds  M.  Klrkland,  Oen  Del  .  Quit- 
man. 

Kirk  Patrick.  Henry  D..  Jr..  Pfc,  USMCR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Henry  D  Klrkpatrtck.  Jr.  1307 
Parsley  Ave.,  Pascagouls. 

Knight.  Allison  Cicero,  let  Lt .  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  KlU  Knight.  Rt    1.  Laurel. 

Knighton,  James  M.,  Cpl..  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mrs  James  M.  Knighton.  Rt  3.  Blue  Springs. 

Knox.  Richard  O  .  ad  Lt  .  USMCR.  Psther. 
Dr  Isaac  C  Knox.  Hlllcrest  Manor.  College 
Addition.  Vlckaburg. 

L 

La  Barracare.  Walter  P.  Platoon  Sgt.. 
U8MC.  ParanU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  La 
Barracare.  Rt.  1.  Palkner. 

Ladner,  Charleston  O  .  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charleston  A  Ladner.  ISl 
Pavre  Lane.  Waveland. 

Ladner.  DrexU,  Pf c  .  USMCR.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hugo  Ladner.  Rt  B.  Box  125.  Poplar- 
vUle. 

Lambert.  Calvin  Coolldga.  Seaman  Ic. 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Leila  Lambert,  c  o  H.  D. 
Darwin.  Glen 

Lambert.  George  R  .  Cpl .  USMCR.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  LUllan  K  Phlfer.  Amory. 

Lambert,  James  Clay.  Seaman  Ic.  USN. 
Father.  Mr  Oeorge  Tslton  Lambert.  Rt.  1. 
Paden. 

Land.  Oordon  Lamar.  Pvt..  USMCR.  WUa. 
Mrs.  Inex  Land.  Box  323.  Mendenhall 

Langford.  Thomae  D..  Pvt..  USMCR.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  X>-a  Langford.  c  o  Newton  Hospital. 
Newton. 

La  Varnway.  John  P..  Sgt .  USMC  Wife. 
Mrs  John  P.  La  Varnway.  Bos  303.  Paes  Chris- 


Lea,     WUUam   Mirhael.    Jr.    Pfc. 
Mother.  Mrs    Vena  Lea.  Summit. 

Lee.  Jamea  Birl.  Jr..  Pvt..  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  James  Barl  Lee,  Sr..  1631  Bailey 
Ave..  Jackson 

Laggett.  Johnny  Basil.  Steward'!  MaU  Ic 
USNR.  WUe.  Mrs  Mondall  Lee  Leggatt.  Box 
333.  Sumrall. 

Lewis,  Jamea  Dewey,  Pvt .  USMCR.  Parentt. 
Mr  and  Mn.  Charlie  LewU,  Bt  S.  Box  01. 
Hattleaburg. 

Lewla.  WUltam  W  .  Pfc,  USMCR.  ParanU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs   WUIiam  LewU.  Rt.  3.  Phlladel- 


Ltgoa.  Iroeet  Ralph.  Bnaign.  USNR.  Par- 
anU. Mr   and  Mra    Bmsst  R.  Ligon,  Corinth. 
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Lindaey.  John  Bdward  Pfc,  USMCR  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Mary  V.  OUllland.  138  Kdh  St..  Jaek- 
aon. 

Llndsey.  John  Paxil.  Lieutenant  fjgl.  USN. 
Parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Au^\L5tus  Lind- 
aey. 213  S   Pearman  Ave..  Cleveland 

Little.  Olnn  Monroe.  Machlnst's  Mate  Sc 
U8NB.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Alexander  Little.  Rt   3  Mtze. 

Lortln.  Horld  Glynn.  Pfc.  USMCR  Mother 
Mra.  Emma  Loftin.  000  Broad  St..  Columbia. 

Logan,  Oeor^  Leonard.  Jr.,  Seaman  3c, 
USN.  Father.  Mr.  Oeorge  Leonard  Logan.  Sr.. 
Rt.  1.  Hamilton. 

Logan.  Raymond  Elton.  1st  Sgt..  USMC. 
Parents,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Jack  L  Lcgtin.  1521 
13th  St..  Paacagotila 

Lomax.  Oeorfe  B..  Pfc.  USMCR  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Eugene  W.  Lomax.  Rt  1.  Plor- 
ence. 

Long.  Bishop  Marvin.  Jr..  Seaman  2c  USNR 
Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Btahop  Marvin  Long. 
Br  ,  0124  Tenth  Ave..  Laurd. 

Long.  Jimmy.  Fire  Controlman  Ic.  USN 
Wife.  Mrs  Irene  Long,  1304  Vsn  Buren  Ave.. 
Oxford. 

Longlno.  WUllam  H..  Pfc.  USMCR  ParenU. 
Mr.  and   Mrs    Robert   S.   Longlno,   Box   45. 


boot.  Gecrge,  Jr.,  Steward's  Mate  Sc  USCG. 
Wife,  Mrs  Dorothen  Loolae  Lott.  451  BeU- 
mon  St..  Bfloxl. 

Love.  Samtjel  J..  Sr..  Steward's  AsslsUnt 
3c.  USMCR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Samuel  J  Love.  Sr . 
008  Roae  St     Jackson. 

Lowe,  wmiam  James.  Pvt .  USMCR  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUlUm  B.  Lowe  Box  412. 
PoplarvlUe. 

Lowery.  Joe  Victory,  Cpl.,  USMCR  Mother. 
Mrs  Lucy  Lowery.  Box  a05.  Holly  Bluff 

Lowery,  Wiley  OUbert.  Metalamlth  le.  USN. 
Father.  Mr.  Wiley  O.  Lowery.  418  Sunflower. 
Clevelsnd. 

Losrry.  Thomss  Madison.  Avlstlon  Ord- 
n**"*-**"  3c.  USNR.  Wife.  Mrs  Wl'.odyne 
Lowry.  Box  392.  Jsckson. 

Lucius,  Robert  Howsrd.  Pfc.  USMCR 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Lucius.  Rt.  2. 
Cupora.  

Lucy.  Ivory  O..  Cpl..  USMCR  Mother.  Mrs. 
HolUe  E.  Lucy.  101  Rembert  St..  Natchez. 

Lunaford.  Hlldon  Ray.  Seaman  3c.  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ruben  Benjamin  Luna- 
ford. Rt.  1.  LeakeevUle. 

Lyman.  Aubrey.  Seaman  2c.  USNR  Wife. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Lee  Lyman.  Rt  8,  West  Point. 

Lynchard.  Tommy.  Cpl..  USMCR.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edd  Lynchard.  Rt.  1.  Boyle. 

u 

Macintosh.  PhUlp  E..  Pfc.  USMC.  Father. 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  MacTntoah,  Rt.  3.  Box  10. 
Vlcksburg. 

Madison,  Felix  Edward.  Steward's  MaU  2c. 
USNR.  Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malachl  Madi- 
son. Montroae. 

Madison.  Jamea  Greer.  Seaman  Ic  USNR 
Mother.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Madison.  Rt.  2,  Phlla- 
delphU 

Magee.  Kenneth  L..  Pfc.  USMCR  Wife. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Magee.  557  West  Monticello. 
Brookhavea. 

Magee.  Robert  Lavelle,  Chief  Commissary 
Steward.  USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Larren  Tobas 
Magee.  3492,    Paacagaula  St  .  Jaekaon. 

Malone.  Fred  R  .  Pfc.  USMC.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Troy  Malone,  Rt.  3.  Weaaon. 

Matthews.  John  L..  Jr.,  Pfc.  USMC.  Wife. 
Mrs.  John  L  Matthews,  Jr..  Rt.  1.  Box  70  F, 
Shaw. 

Matthews.  Thomas  Melvln.  2d  Lieutenant. 
USMCR  Wife,  Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Matthews,  Rt. 
^atargia. 

IBsuney.  Hubert  D .  Pfc.  USMC  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grady  Mauney.  Rt    2.  Ripley. 

Maxwell.  Rtchard  V  ,  Pvt .  USMC  Father. 
Mr.  Jamee  W.  Maxwell.  Oen.  Del    Wesson. 

May.  Durward  T.  Pfc  .  USMCR  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  May.  Rt.  3,  Coidwater. 
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May,  Max  L..  Cpl.,  USMC  Father.  Mr. 
William  D.  May,  Blue  Mountahi. 

May.  Robert  R..  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother.  Mra. 
Gertrude  May.  MO  S.  ISth  Ase..  Laurel. 

MaylMd.  George  Coke.  Cpl..  USMCR.  Par> 
ents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Henry  U  Mavfleld.  515  N. 
MagnotU  St..  Laurel. 

Mayo.  Sidney  B..  Pfc  .  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Nannie  D.  Mayo.  P.  O.  Box  113.  Bovle. 

Maru.  Lawrence  K..  Prt..  USOKTR.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Marta.  405  N.  Jaekaon  St, 
StarkTlUe. 

Marxin.  Lorenao  F..  Sgt..  USMC.  Mother. 
Mra.  Oracle  L.  Martin.  tOD  1.  Bentonla 

Martin.  William  M  .  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother. 
Mra.  Mary  L.  Martin.  1333  SoUlvan  St..  Jaek- 
aon. 

Maaaey.  Odls  Ivlson.  Staff  Sgt..  USMC. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Masaey.  Rt. 
1.  Boyle. 

Masaey.  Tom  Owen.  Pf c  .  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Maaaey.  173  Independence  M.. 
BocmevUle. 

Mathews.  Guy  L..  Sgt..  USMCB.  Paroita, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Msthewa.  Ifarka. 

McCaa.  Charles  Bdward.  Maflsmmi  Sc. 
USN.  Wife.  Mrs.  Ruth  Lee  McTaggart  MeCaa. 
304  Pollock  St  .  GreenvUle. 

McCain.  Edward  Lee.  Cpl..  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Grace  McCain,  Oen.  Del..  Prichard. 

McCallum.  Willie  H..  Pf c  .  UBMCR.  WUe. 
Mrs.  WUlle  H.  McCallum.  Rt.  1.  Mlaa. 

McCandleaa.  Orlanda  Bert;.  Jr..  Pfc. 
USMCR.  Wife.  Un  SybU  L.  McCandleaa.  Rt. 
3.   Aberdeen. 

McCarley.  John  O..  Pfc.  USMC.  Father, 
Mr.  Jamea  O.  McCarley,  Box  78.  Tupelo. 

McCarstle.  Howard  P..  Jr..  Pfc  D8MCR. 
Grandn:u>ther,  Mrs.  Carrte  Wroten.  Ruaaum. 

McColUster.  Charlee  Frmnda.  Bnalga.  OSNR. 
Brother,  str.  Emmett  DeajMnln  MeOoUlster. 
131  Oavla  Ave..  Paaa  Christian. 

McCoUum.  Xmeet  R.,  Jr..  Sgt  USMC. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brneat  R.  McCoUum. 
St..  Macon. 

McCormlck.  Melba  L..  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother. 
BCrs   Lyda  B.  McCormick.  Rt.  1.  Plantervllle. 

McCrary.  James  W..  Pvt..  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Jamee  W.  McCrary.  408  N.  Columbus 
Ave..  Louia.vllle. 

McCray.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  SUward's 
Mate  2c.  USNR.  Pather.  Mr.  lasia  McCray. 
Box  584,  Lyon. 

McDanlel.  Tnibert  H.,  Pvt.,  USMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denby  M.  McDanlel, 
Rt.  2.  Doraey. 

McDonald.  BUiott  Delacy.  Jr..  Pfc  .  USMCR. 
Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  D.  McDonald. 
355  Clark  St.,  Paaa  Christian. 

McGehee,  Oeorge  W.  Jr ,  Pfc  ,  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Kate  McOenee.  lao  Stonewall 
St.,  Okolona. 

McGraw.  Joe.  Pvt.,  USMCR.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wealey  L.  MeOraw,  Rt.  4.  Brook- 
haven. 

McGuffee,  James  C.  Pfc  ,  USMCR.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Estus  MeOuflee,  413  N.  SUte  St.. 
Jackson. 

McInnU.  Buford  D.,  Pfc  ,  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Mclnnis,  37tn  Ave.. 
Hattleaburg. 

Mclnnis,  Leo  Everett,  Platoon  Sgt.,  USMCR. 
Pather,  Mr.  Willie  Mclnnis.  Vernal. 

Mclnnis.  WUlie  P..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Father, 
Mr.  Willie  W.  McInnU.  Star  Route,  Bexley. 

McKelthen.  Howard  Wesley.  P\t..  USMCR. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Charles  H.  McKelthen. 
3045  W.  Capitol  St..  Jackson. 

McKlbben,  William  C.  Sgt..  USMC.  Wife, 
Mrs.  WUUam  C.  McKlbben,  Bruce. 

McKtnley,  James  Calloway,  Boatawaln'a 
Mate  2c,  USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Nancy  Bat- 
man McKinley.  634  Maple  St..  Natchez. 

McKinley,  Walter  Bernard,  Pfc,  USMCR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  McKinley,  034  Maple 
St..  Natches. 

McKnlght.  Philip  Felix.  Seaman  3c,  USN. 
Pather.  Mr.  W.  J.  McKnlght.  Chester. 

McLaurin.  Horace  W  .  Pfc.  USMC.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Horace  W.  McLaurin.  536  W.  SUas  Bnmn. 
St.,  Jackson. 


McLaurin.  John  M..  Jr„  ad  Lt..  USMCR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  John  M.  MeL«urln.  Sr.. 
Murphy. 

McLeod.  John  Knox.  ShipAtter  Ic.  USMR 
Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Rohtn  Donald  MoLeod. 
Rt.  1.  Lucedale. 

McMullm.  William  F..  let  Sgt..  USMC. 
Father,  Mr.  Claude  A.  McMuUen.  RFD  3, 
Maben. 

McNalr,  Walter  Scott.  Radioman  3c.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Carl  McNalr.  Main  SU 
Mt.  Oltve. 

McNamee.  Jeff  J..  Jr..  Pfc,  USMCK. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Theresa  McNamee,  Box  161. 
Bupora. 

McQueen.  Owln  H.,  Cpl..  USMCR.  Parenta, 
Mr.  and  Blrs.  Ora  A.  McQueen,  Rt.  1,  Oulf- 
port. 

Meeks.    Archie   W..   Pfc.   USMC.     Mother. 

Mrs.  Mary  L  Meeks.  Plckena. 

Melton.  Arthur  D.,  Pfc.  USMC.  Father, 
Mr  Sam  Melton.  Stover. 

Melton.  Robert,  Pvt .  USMCR.  Wife.  Mra. 
Jeeale  L.  Melton.  Box  335,  Tylertown. 

Meredith.  Thomas  W.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Meredith.  Rt.  8.  Coldwater 

Merritt.  WiUism  Da«id.  Seaman  2c,  USNR. 
Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lendoua 
Merritt.  Rt    1.  Leakesvllle. 

Mlddleton.  John  Vail.  Cpl  .  USMC.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Mlddleton.  Clinton. 

Mlddleton.  Norvel  Robert.  Seaman  le, 
USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  SudU  W.  Aahley.  Rt. 
1.  Mlze. 

Miller.  Grayson  Lemuel.  Electrician's  Mats 
3c  USNR  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Lemuel 
Miller.  Rt.  1.  Box  318.  Picayune. 

Miller,  Harold  L.,  Pvt  .  USMCR.     Mother. 

Mrs.  Msude  Miller.  Rt.  3.  Monticello.    

Miller.  Rcbcrt  Leelle.  Seaman  3e.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Ada  Xugsnia  Tillman.  Rt.  3, 
Box  314.  Oulfport. 

Miller,  Roy  D..  Pfc.  USMCB.  Father.  Mr. 
John  W  Miller,  Rt.  1.  Monticello 

Milling.  PelU  L..  Cpl..  USMCR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  MiUing.  013  John 
St .  Hattleaburg. 

Mills.  Oeorge  Forreat.  Pf c .  USMCR.  Par- 
enu.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Jamea  W.  Mills.  P.  O.  Bos 
308.  Holly  Spring. 

Mills.  Norvell  P..  Gunnery  Sgt.,  XySiiC.  Par- 
enta, Mr.  and  Mrs  William  Mills,  c/o  C.  L. 
Stringer.  Rt.  1.  Box  56.  Columt^a. 

Millwood.  J.  C.  Chief  Cook.  USMC.  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Millwood.  Oen.  DeU 
Belzonl. 

Milstead.  John  Postell.  Jr..  Gunner's  Mate 
Ic.  USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Jewell  Lucille  Milstead. 
407  Sixth  Ave.  North.  Amory. 

Mitchell.  Ernest  A..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  EtU  B.  Mttchell.  Rt.  3.  CaaeUla. 

Mitchell.  Philip  D.  1st  Lt..  USMCR. 
Father.  Mr.  Noah  B.  MltcheU,  Bnld. 

Moak.  Carlton  Ralney.  Seaman  ac.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Horace  Edwin  Moak. 
Rt.  5.  Summit. 

Moates.  William  Jemitngs.  Cpl..  USMCR. 
ParenU.  tir.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Moates. 
Oantier. 

Mohundro.  Bruee  L..  Cpl..  USMCR.  Wife 
Mrs.  Bruce  L.  Mohundro,  Gen.  Del..  Browns- 
field. 

Moody,  PrentU.  Pvt..  USMCR.  Pather.  Mr. 
James  Moody.  Gen.  Del.,  Laurel. 

Moody.  Sam  Eugene.  Seaman  Ic  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  BCrs.  Robert  A.  Moody,  Rt.  3, 
Utlcs. 

Moore.  Cvln  P.,  Sgt..  USMC.  Wife.  Mrs. 
MTln  F.  Uoare,  Rt.  1.  Louin 

Moore,  John  William.  Seaman  3c  USNR. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawrence  Moore. 
Rt.  1,  BoonevUle. 

Moore.  Leeter  Beach.  Pfc.  UBMCR.    Broth- 
er. Mr.  Vardaman  Moore.  Box  880.  Cleveland. 
Moorer,    Karl    Loula.    Otinner's    Mate    Ic. 
USNR.     Mother.  Mrs.  Lottie  Lee  Moorer.  910 
N.  Jefferson  St.,  Jackson. 

Moorman.   Hmrm  Herbert,   Pvt., 
ParenU,  Mr.  aod  Mra.  Jamea  W. 
038  S.  Church  St.,  Tupelo. 
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Waltw    Ltvte. 
L.lfaU,e  o 
nmry. 

MuUlMa.  Unm  C^  Pn..  DSIiC.    Mottoar. 
Ifcs.  OUa  aifcM.  Oca.  D»U  OrsUl  IprtDC*. 
Af^  S-.  Jt .  Cpl.  DSMCB.    rv- 
lirm.  Arch  X. 
Rt.  1.  tyon. 

&    a..    aifpAttar     Ic 
r.  Ur.  CUytoo  K.  MuxphrM.  Bt.  S.  C»l- 


PaJBMV.  Uurptj  H.,  Pfe^  C8MCR.    Mottaar. 
Mrt.  F«arll«  A    Pmlmer.  Rt.  2.  Cdumtou*. 

.  WUIIAB  C«rroU.  Jr..  Prt..  U8MCR. 
Pmrrnu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUtam  C.  Palmer.  8r, 
Bt.  1. 

PIC  MMCX.    MoUMf.  Mrs. 
Klplvy. 

■'J**"*^    PrankUn.    Lieutenant 
ijt).  Vmm,    liD«b«r.  Mr*.  Stella  B.  Parker. 


Bton  M^  Pfe..   HBmOtL     Par- 
Mr.  aad  Mra.  af<!«  Murium.  Et.  1. 
■ok  IM.  Lyoo. 

Mmttt.  Baray  P..  Waivaat 
WUe.  Mrs.  MaiOf  P.  Murry.  >» 


Mra.  Annie  M^wik  U>te. 


Wmiam  J  .  Cpl..  DBMCR.     WUe.  Mrs. 
WUUam  J.  Maro.  Palkner. 

RMii.  Drezel.  PTc .  U8MCR     Mother.  Mrs. 
Lenm  M  Naah.  Oen  Del .  Cathlnca. 

JaoMs  WUlUm.  PTc^  CSMCR.     Par- 
Ifr.  and   Mrs    Mabrr   V.  HeU.   Bt     1. 


r.  Wmiam  H^  Cpl.  U8MC.  Parenla. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aucustus  X.  Naetler.  P  O.  Bob 
W.  Taaoo  Oty. 

KctlMrUzML  Lwry.  Pfc.  USMCB.  Pwenta. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Oaarf*  Di  Hetherland.  Bt.  4. 
Bktwkhascn. 

BtwaHui.  Chxy  W  .  Pfc 
Mrs  Allto  B.  Newman,  tie  1 

Mewman.  Warren  O.  H..  Cpl..  IMMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs  UlUe  B.  Nevmaa.  tm 


ac. 


WUe.  Mrs. 
( 


mcbola.    LowfU 
ta.  Mr.  and  Mra. 


Pie., 


1. 


Kiehola.  WtUlam  B..  Pl«. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUUam 

Norman,  JaoMS  D..  Pfc. 
lifr.  and  Mrs.  K.  T.  Morman.  BaMwln 

M' 


Parenta, 
Parenta. 


Lee  Horaaa.  Bt.  U 
Narrta.   LesUe  LaveU. 
BMBia.  Mr.  awl  Itaa. 
«.«,aoa«ao. 

BUBler.   Ttof   Audle.   Beeman    Sc, 
VtrfleMaa 


le.  caaoL 


■Mnnally.  Brace  W..  Prt..  OflMC 
NuDaaOT.  Bt.  1.  Btta. 
WiUlam.     Pte. 
Pattoer.  Mr.  Aadiew  Nyaaan.  Oen.  Del, 
tavpa. 

o 

T..    IVohnlaal 
drs.  Jotui  N. 
W.  GapHol  St..  iackMA. 

Ott.  OecU.  Wee  man  le.  UBNB.    MtfeaU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  LaesMCd  L.  Ott.  Rt.  1. 

0*et1>y.  WMan  C  Cpl.. 
Mr.  John  O.  Oe«*«y.  Bt  t. 

P..  \M  lA^ 


B..  Prt..    OSMO. 
Mrs.  Nan  Jane  Parker.  507  Beacon  St..  LaoraL 

Partwr.  ■■>■!,  Otlee.  Pfc..  U8MCR.  Patber. 
Mr.  Jeaapto  M.  Parfear.  Bt.  7.  Ptara. 

Parker.    William    Heury.    1st    Sgt.. 
Mother.  Mrs.  LUlte  Bartfleld.  Bt.  «.  I 

Parkla.  Bamum  Henry.  Machlnlafs  Mate 
ae.  am.  rarhaf.  Mr.  Bamum  A.  ParUa.  «03 
Lee  St..  Blktil. 

Parka.  Amee.  Meee  Attendant  ac.  VBS. 
Pather.  Mr.  John  Parka.  Bt.  i.  Box  IM.  Rock 
HUl.  Pur*U. 

Paixta,  Befeart  Bnwa.  Jr..  CiH..  U8MCR. 
Parent*.  1*.  and  lft«.  BolMrt  B.  Parrla.  8r, 
680  Ptne  St..  Plcayane. 

Parrlah.  WUUam  O..  Cpl..  OBMC.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUUam  A.  Parrtah.  103  14tb 
Ave..  Laorel. 

PanoQ.  Allen  Lee.  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Ifttyford  Parson.  Rt.  1.  Seobey. 

ParrlB.  Millard  C  Prt..  USMCB.  Wife. 
Ifts.  MUlard  O.  Parrln.  900  Crulee  St.. 
Oorlath. 

Patterson.  Xari  H..  Prt..  C8MC.  Mother. 
!*«.  LUlon  Patteraon.  RPD  1.  Bolmesnile. 

Paturaon.  MUlard  M..  Pfc.  U8MCR.  Par- 
enta. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  8.  Patterson.  Star 
Rt..  Columbus. 

Payne.  CecU  H.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  OBaatar  Chrter.  Bt.  1.  Brandon. 

Pearce.  Ouy  M..  8«t..  DSMC.  P&renu  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  M.  Pearoe.  B.  B.  1.  Bden. 

Pearcy.  William  Jamea.  Jr.,  Sgt..  D8MCB. 
Wife  Mrs.  Winnie  J.  Pearcy.  P.  O.  Boa  100, 
Bay  Springs. 

Peeler.  Jaaoca  BandaU.  Avlatloa  Machinist's 
Mate    ac.    DSNR.     ParcnU.    Ut.    and     Mrs. 
P.  ^Mler.  Bemaado. 
Jbeepb  Nail.  Pn..  DBMCB.    Mother, 
Mrs.  Mamie  Penn.  1106  Canal  St..  Paacagoula. 

Psrooff.  Manuel.  Pfc.  USMCB.  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Percoff.  766  Ptounh  Ats., 
Laurel 

Parkins.  Oecrge  M .  Sfft..  U0MC.  Pather. 
Mr  Oeorge  Perklna.  Looin. 

Perkins.  Herman  Bur&l.  Carpenter's  Mate 
ac  C8NB.  Wife.  Mr*.  Janice  Oara  Perkins. 
Rt.  a.  Boa  167.  OtUfport. 

Peterson.  Charles  Joseph.  Plremaa  le. 
OBNB.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mia.  Lemoua  Peter- 
son. 160  Second  St ,  pMa  Okrtotlan. 

Phillips.  Arnold  Odell.  Trrpedoman's  Mate 
ae.  TMNB.  Parenta,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Arnold  An- 
ilwaeu  PBlUlps.  Rt.  1.  Bay  Sprlnfa.      

Phillips.  CecU  WUson.  Seaman  le.  T7SIV11. 
Wife.  Mr»  May  Retta  Phinips.  1606  Helden- 
bam  Ave..  Bllozl  

Plekerinf.  Di>Tle  D .  Pfc,  O0MC.  Parents, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Dewey  O.  Plekenn«.  131t  Ptrtt 
Ave.  Laurel. 

PlaBsrtac.  Merrill.  Pfe,  USMCR  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Plckertnc.  Rt.  1.  Summer- 


Pteree 

man  9c 

itia 

Pigatt 

■attia  A 


Arlatton  Ordnance- 
Mother.  Mrs    Ntna  Pierce. 

Ave..  Meridian. 
A..  Pfe  .  crsMCR     Mother. 
Plfott.  Bt.  T.  Box  86.  Tylar- 


Plaeneh.  (Mean  A..  Prt .  USMCR  Pmivnta. 
yt.  and  mm.  Oaapar  PIsartch.  Ml  Lameus* 
St..  BUfMd. 

PHtBBaa.  Leyd.  cpl  .  U8MCS.  Parents.  Mr. 
aad  Mrs   Albert  A   Ptttman  Rt  6.  Columbia. 

Piatt.  H^nnla  B  .  Pfc.  U8MC.  Parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  B.  B.  PUtt.  Bt.  1.  StaU  Una. 


Polndexter.  Charles  Bernard.  Arlatlon 
chlnlst'B  Mate  Ic.  USN      Mother.  Mrs.  Bea- 
trtoa  C.  Polndexter.  669  Maple  Ave..  Natchea. 

PoUock.  MlUard  H.,  Jr.,  Prt..  USMCB. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Ludl*  PoUock.  Oen.  DsL, 
Crosrder. 

Pope.  Leo  T..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Brelyn  O.  Pope.  Bt.  3.  Shannon. 

Pvter.  Buraaal.  Pf c  .  USMCB.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Vender  H.  Porter,  Rt.  4.  Columbua. 

Porter,  Bobert.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Psn^ats.  Mr. 
aiMi  Mrs.  Kphralm  Porter.  Bt.  4,  Box  178. 
Columbus 

Posey.  Jimmle  Harding.  Prt..  U8MC.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Poeey.  Rt.  1,  Boa  21-A.  Vlck** 
burf. 

Poeey.  John  C.  Master  Technical  Sfft.. 
U8MC.  Pather,  Mr.  William  B.  Posey.  Oen. 
Del .  Belxonl 

Pounds,  Tbcron  S..  1st  Lt..  USMCR.  Pather, 
Mr.  Seth  Poun<te,  BoonevUle. 

Prcecott.  Harold  M..  3d  U..  USMC.  Par- 
en  u.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamea  M.  Prescott,  Rt. 
1.  McComb. 

Prevoat.  WUliam  Reddltt.  Klectrlclan'a 
Mau  Ic.  USN.  Pareata.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Otho 
Thurman  Prevoet,  R.  R.  S.  Wesaloo. 

Price.  James  Murray.  Jr.,  Sgt..  USMCB. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Price,  St.. 
Oen.  Del..  CenterrUle. 

Prltcbett.  MUas  T  .  Pfc.  CSMCR.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MUas  B  Prltchett.  Box  234.  Hol- 
landale. 

Prultt.  Charles  W..  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Hettle  M.  PruiU.  Old  Leland  Rd  .  Qreen- 
vUie. 

Purvis.  Jack  Nelson,  Pharmacist's  Mate  ae, 
USNB.  Parents.  Ur.  and  Mra.  Grover  laham 
PuftU.  Rt.  l.PolkTiUe. 

Purvis.  Jamae  Plttman.  Pvt..  USMCR. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  PurvU,  Rt. 
3.  Box  347.  Columbia. 

PurvU.  Joseph  Daniel.  Pvt.,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mra.  Thoaoas  W.  Purvis,  Rt. 
3.  Box  347,  Columbia. 

Qiuw.  Raymond  Lasro.  Pvt.,  USMCR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Rose  Quave,  1422  W.  Howard  Ave.. 
BUoxl. 

Qulntana.  Benjamin  A..  Pvt.,  USMC.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Jaunlta  Qulntana.  214  21st  St.,  Mc- 
Comb. 

■ 

Rabun,  Willie  H.,  Pfc,  USMC.  Parenta, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Tom  C.  Rabun.  Rt.  1,  WeU. 

Ragsdale,  Thomas  Haywood,  Lieutenant 
(Supply  Corps).  USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Lady 
Helen  Rsgadale.  Box  94.  EnUrprlse. 

BaiBMay.  Wyeth  Tryhue.  LleutasMt  (Jc); 
OBlOt.  Mother,  Mrs.  Btta  Suwart  Namsay, 
Ocean   Springs. 

Raspllair,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Cpl.,  USMCR.  Par- 
eata. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  RaspUalr,  ST.. 
Coastal  Neon  Service.  Handsbore. 

Ratcllff.  Lollee.  Mess  Attendant  8e.  USN. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Octsvla  Ratcllff,  Boa  38,  Oloster. 

Ratcllff.  Leonard  Howard,  Cpl,  USMCR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Bdna  P  Ratcllff.  365  Beacon  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ray.  Berwyn  E .  Pfc.  USMCR.  Grand- 
father, Mr.  Robert  L.  Byaa,  Bt.  a.  Baldwyn. 

Baybum.      Bedcle      Kufece,     Chrpenter's 
MaU  Ic.  USN.     Parenta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bu- 
Bdward  Raybum.  Rt.  a.  OolumbU. 

Rea.  Marahall  Eu^Ktm,  Seaman  Ic.  USNR 
lU.  Mr.  and  Mm.  Laonard  Bea.  Bt.  1, 


Jeaae  Ervln.  Pfc,  USMCR. 
euU,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Qoln  Beady,  Bt.  6. 
toti. 

Reed.  Lee  Willie.  Steward's  Mate  Ic  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  Rt.  2.  Boa  8. 
CharMaton. 

Bead.  LewtaPhiUpa.  nasaisn  >e.  Xtt>N  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xiuctaa  P.  Read.  Box  397. 
QreanvUlc. 

Reavaa.  Louis  B..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Pathv. 
Mr    Davtd  B  Reeren.  Oen    E>el..  Montroee. 

Reid.  Henry  P .  Prt.  USMCR  Pather.  Mr. 
Blchard  M.  Beid.  Bt.  1.  Box  70.  Kokomo. 
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Revels.  Charles  S.  H..  Warrant  Officer. 
USMC.  Wife.  Mrs.  Charles  &  H.  Revels.  % 
A.  J.  Ward.  Sidon. 

Rhudy.  Porter  O'Neal,  Cpl.,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  CUIton  T.  Rbudy,  Rt.  2, 
Tupelo. 

Rich.  John  Pranklln,  Pvt.,  USMCR.  Wife, 
M!rs.  Audrey  Rich,  StonewaU. 

Richardson.  John  C,  Pfc,  USMCR  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Vema  O.  Richardson.  Rt.  1,  Union. 

Richardson.  Joseph  Thurman.  Machinist's 
Mate  2c,  USNTl.  Wife,  Mrs.  Olene  Richard- 
son. Rt.  1,  Bailey. 

Rlcberson.  Freentum,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Preeman  Richerson,  Rt.  1,  Box  55,  Lake 
Cormorant. 

RlcketU,  Clyde  S.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Rlcketts,  Rt.  6, 
BocnevUle. 

Rlgby.  WUUam  P..  Pvt..  USMCR.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  P.  Rlgby.  Gen.  Del..  Pope. 

Rlmmer.  Steven  J..  Pvt ,  USMCR.  Pather, 
Mr.  Whitfield  H.  Rlmmer,  208  W.  Academy 
St..  Canton. 

Roane.  John  William,  Pharmacist's  Mate 
3c.  USNR.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Ed- 
ward Roane.  Rt.  1,  Sarepta. 

RoberU.  Samuel  Auguistus.  Jr..  Seaman  Ic, 
USN.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Au- 
^stus  RoberU.   Sr.,  Rt.   1.   Lucedale. 

Roberts.  Willie  Green.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  O.  Roberts,  Oen. 
Del.,  Qulncy. 

Robertson,  Talmadge  Webstw.  Pfc. 
USMCR.  Mbther,  Mrs.  Beulab  Robertson, 
Box  2S4.  luka. 

Robinson.  Chester  Oliver.  Seaman  2c.  USN. 
Pather,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Robinson,  805  Roose- 
velt St.,  Paacagoula. 

Rodgers.  Claude  Aubrey,  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Albert  Stevens  Rodgers.  Belaonl. 

Rogers.  Oeorge  N..  Sgt.,  USMC.  Pather, 
Mr.  Klrgle  L    Rogers.  TlplersvUle. 

Rogers,  Jefferson  Zabra,  Cpl.,  USMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr  Rogers.  CoUlns. 

Rose,  James  Douglas,  Seaman  Ic,  USNR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Ben  Franklin  Rose.  1024  Arbor 
VlsU,  Jackson. 

Ross.  George  W.,  Jr.,  Pvt..  U3MCR  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Roes.  Sr.,  Box 
254.  Mendenhall. 

Ross,  Herschel  Dee.  Pfc,  USMC.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Lon  Roes.  Okalona. 

Rotsteln.  Joseph.  Storekeeper  2c.  USNR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Bertie  Mae  RoUteln,  2017  Ryan 
St..  Vlcksburg. 

Routt,  Harry  L.,  Cpl..  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Hattie  RouU.  Rt.  1,  Meridian. 

Ruffln,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Pa- 
ther. Mr.  WUUam  A.  Ruffln.  Sr.,  Rt.  2,  Taylors- 
vUle. 

Ruhr,  WUllam  H.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  Eva  C.  Ruhr.  164  Nicholson  Ave.,  Wave- 
land. 

Russell,  Marvin  Alexander.  Jr.,  Pfc,  USMC. 
Father.  Mr.  Marvin  A.  Rxissell.  Sr.,  Lyon. 

Rutherford.  John  W.,  Sgt.,  USMC.  Broth- 
er. Mr.  Tom  Rutherford.  Rt.  1.  Falkner. 

Ryan,  Leonard  M.,  Pfc.  USMC  Father, 
Mr.  Grover  C.  Ryan,  River  Rt  ,  Sasartla. 

8 

Sadler,  Robert  H..  Sgt..  USMC.  Pather. 
Mr.  I.  W.  Sadler,  Bt.  1.  Chunkey. 

Sanders.  Jack  Vernlce,  Hospital  Apprentice 
Ic,  USN.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam 
Isom  Sanders,  724  S.  7th  St..  Columbus. 

Sanders,  WUllam  T.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Sanders.  RFD 
1,  Box  128,  Greenville. 

Sanderson,  Vonnie  T..  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Sanderson. 
Rt.  1,  Waynes t)oro. 

Sapplngton,  Paul  Howard.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Father,  Mr.  James  E.  Sapplngton,  Rt.  2,  Pon- 
totoc. 

Saylors,  Van  Buren.  Seaman  2c.  USNK. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Ida  Lou  Saylors.  Rt.  1.  Baldwyn- 

Schoggen.  William  L..  Cpl.,  USMCR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allle  C.  Schoggen.  1114 
14th  St..  Columbua. 


Schrader,  CecU  Gerald,  Jr.,  Pfc.  USMCB. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Stella  Bowman.  306  UnitU  St., 
Hattiesburg. 

Scott,  Edward  E..  Pvt..  USMC.  Wife.  Mrs. 
Edward  E.  Scott.  Rt.  3.  Lucedale. 

Scott,  James  Aubry,  Motor  Machinist's 
Mate  Ic,  USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  MyrUe  Ada  Scott, 
206  Fourth  Ave,  Meridian. 

Scott.  Lawrence,  Sgt.,  USMC.  Father,  Mr. 
Austin  P.  Scott,  Rt.  1.  Sardls. 

Scott,  O.  W..  Steward's  Mate  2c.  USNR. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Scott,  Bt.  1.  Box 

79,  laola.  

Scruggs.  Virgil  Ray,  Seaman  Ic.  X7SNB. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Scruggs.  Rt.  2, 
Laurel. 

Seal.  Esco  D..  CpU  USMC.  Father.  Mr. 
WUUam  F  Seal.  522  Bums  St.,  Jackson. 

Seale.  Arthur  David,  Jr.,  Aerographer's 
Mate  3c.  USNR.  Father.  Mr.  Arthur  David 
Seale,  Sr..  Roxle. 

Seale.  James  Harvey,  Cpl..  USMCR.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivwy  C.  Seale,  Gen.  DeU 
BatesvlUe. 

Seals,  Fred,  Steward's  Mate  2c,  USNR. 
Father,  Mr.  Grant  Seals,  P.  O.  Box  87.. 
Panther  Bums. 

Senseman.  Howard  E.,  Pic.  USMCR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Senseman,  1276  M.. 
Congress  St.,  Jackson. 

Sewell,  Robert  R.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parent*. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Sewell.  Gen.  Del.. 
Thaxton. 

Shafer.  C.  A.,  Pfc,  USMCR.  ParenU,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andy  Shafer,  Rt.  2.  Box  90E.  Cleve- 
land. 

Sharpe.  WUlle  Ray,  Sgt..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sharpe,  Rt.  1.  Crystal 
brings. 

Shears.  James.  Cook  Sc,  USNR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Shears,  Rt.  2,  Jackson. 

Sheeley,  Efford  Eugene.  Lieutenant  (Medi- 
cal Corps).  USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Victca-U  Adams 
Sheeley.  1711  2d  St.,  Gulfport. 

Sheppard,  John  W..  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  T.  Sheppard.  P.  O.  Box  446, 
Tchula. 

SherrUl.  Douglas  W.,  Cpl..  USMC.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rube  W.  SherriU,  Bex  43,  Toom- 
BUba. 

Shoemake.  Robert  V..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Robert  V.  Shoemake,  Rt.  1.  Ovett. 

Shows.  Louis  J..  Pfc,  USMC.  Mother,  Mrs. 
Thelma  J.  Shovrs.  Rt.  1,  Moselle. 

Shurden.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  Pfc,  USMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Shurden.  729 
Roseneath  St.,  Jackson. 

Simmons,  Harry  Daniel,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  S.  Simmons,  Rt.  4, 
Tazoo  City. 

Simmons.  Milton.  Cpl..  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Simmons,  Gen.  Del,  Cum- 
berland. 

Simmons.  Travis  J..  Pvt..  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Ventia  Simmons.  Box  442.  Houlka. 

Simmons,  WUllam  T.,  Jr..  Sgt.,  USMC. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam  T.  Simmons, 
Sr.,  1218  Langley  Ave..  Jackson. 

Simon,  Edward.  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Edward  Simon.  Sr.,  233  Oalr- 
mont  St..  Jackson. 

Simpson.  Johnnie  W..  Pfc.  USMC.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Vema  A.  Bums.  211  Coahoma  St.. 

Clarksdale.  

Sims.    Harry    B..    Assistant    Cook.    USMC. 
Father.  Mr.  Lee  M.  Sims.  Box  92.  Moorhead. 
Skipper.  Homer  H.,  Sgt..  USMCR.     Mother, 
Mrs.  LUUe  L.  Skipper,  PhUadelphla. 

Slade.  C.  L..  Signalman  3c.  USNR.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dedo  Slade,  Maxie. 

anlth,  CarroU  Lavem,  Pfc,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Smith,  Bt.  1,  Crys- 
tal Springs. 

Smith.  Elmer  Sidney,  Jr..  Pvt.,  USMC.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Smith,  Sr.,  Box 
267.  BatesvlUe. 

Smith.  Herman  J..  Pvt.,  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Vlrgle  M.  Smith.  PoplarvUle. 

Smith.  Hiram  O..  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCB.  Par- 
enu. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  O.  Smith,  &^..  Bt. 
2.  Box  36,  Picayune. 


Smith.  Houstln  AUen.  Jr..  Cpl..  U8MCS. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Eunice  M.  Smith.  17  Oaarge- 

town  St.,  Hazlehurst.  

Smith.  James  Wesley,  Seaman  2c,  USNB. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  Pon- 
totoc   

Smith.  Kenneth  P..  Pfc,  USMC.    Mother, 
Mrs.  Cora  Smith.  228  N.  Prentiss  St.,  Jackson. 
Smith.   Odis  CBrian.  Seaman   Ic  USNB. 
Pather,  Mr.  Steve  Smith.  1715  6th  St.,  Meri- 
dian. 

Smith.  R.  C,  Pvt..  USMCR.  ParenU,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Rt.  4,  Union. 

Smith.  Robert  B.,  Platoon  Sgt.,  USMC. 
Father.  Mr.  Louis  B.  Smith.  Rt.  1,  Center. 

Smith,  Sam.  Steward's  Mate  Ic.  USNR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Tinny  Bland  Smith.  Rt.  2,  Box  3, 
Forest. 

Smith.  Tom  L.,  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Beulah  E.  Smith.  314  25th  Ave..  Meridian. 

Smith.  Walter  C,  Pfc,  USMC.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Smith.  Union. 

Smith.  WUey  M.,  Pvt.,  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  KeUy  A.  Smith,  Rt.  2,  Ptirvis. 

Smith.  WllUam  E.,  Jr..  Pvt..  USMC.  Moth- 
er, Mrs.  JeanetU  W.  Smith.  112  W.  Court  St, 

Brocrtchaven.  

Snowden,  Lamar,  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Lamar  Snowden.  Rt.  1,  BaUey. 

Soldinie.  William  T.,  Jr.,  Pfc.  USMCR. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUUam  T.  Soldinie. 
Sr..  Gen.  Del..  WaveUnd. 

Speed,  Norris  LaveUe,  Seaman  ac.  USNB. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUliam  W.  Speed. 
Meehan  Junction. 

Speer.  James  W..  Jr..  1st  Lieutenant. 
USMCB.  Wife.  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Speer,  Goshen 
Springs. 

Spence.  Harold  Watson.  Master  Sgt.. 
X7SMCR.  Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mra.  CUixle  L. 
Spence,  Tylertown. 

Spencer.  EUU  L.,  Pfc.  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Spencer.  Rt.  3, 
Fulttn. 

Spencer,  Rex  Dayton,  Pvt.,  USMC.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Luther  N.  Spencer,  Gen.  Del..  Dorma. 

Spencer.  Thomas  Edward,  Pfc,  USMCB. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Marjorie  A.  Spencer.  Box  1,  Bt. 
1,  Olive  Branch. 

Spiers,  James  H..  Pvt.,  USMC.  Parents. 
Mr.  anrt  Mrs.  Samuel  Spiers,  43  Ward  Ave., 
Ocean  ^vtngs. 

Spring.  James  William.  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  EUoweeae  Spring.  Auburn. 

Stevens.  James.  Coxswain.  USNR.  Par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marian  C.  Stevens,  Rt.  B, 
Box  168.  PoplarvUle. 

Stevenson,  Oscar  Earl,  Fireman  2c,  USN. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mose  Clifton  Steven- 
son, Box  302,  Moas  Point. 

Stewart,  Otis  E.,  Cpl.,  CSMCR.  ParenU 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Stewart.  907  18th 
Ave.,  Laurel. 

StlgleU,  Charles  Francis,  Cpl..  USMCR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  StlgleU.  308 
Aztec  St.,  Hsttieeburg. 

Still.  Elbert  Lee.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  DeUa  I.  StUl.  Box  234.  Sardls. 

Stone,  John  Carl.  Torpcdoman's  Mate  2c, 
USN.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stone,  Rt. 
1.  Kg  Creek. 

Stokes,  G.  W..  Pfc,  USMCR.  Mother,  Mrs. 
Salley  J.  Stokes.  1615  28th  Ave..  Meridian. 

Stokes.  James  C  Cpl..  USMCR.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stokes.  Gen.  Del..  Home- 
wood. 

Strawbridge.  Hansel.  P\t  .  USMCR.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Merle  Strawbridge.  Star  Route.  Colum- 
bus. 

Strickland,  George  A  .  Sgt..  USMC.  Father, 
Mr.  John  H.  Strickland,  Eden. 

Strickland.  Wesley  R  .  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Strickland.  Rt.  4, 
Box  86.  Holly  Springs. 

Strong.  Hubert  R  .  2d  Lt.,  USMC.    Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Strong,  Port  Gibson. 
Stroud,  Paul  V,  Pic.  USMC.     Mother.  Mrs. 
Ploy  Stroud,  Rt.  1,  Clinton. 

SulUvan,  Bedford  LePorrest.  Jr.,  Seaman  2t, 
USNR  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedford  L. 
SuUivan,  St..  Box  124,  Drew. 
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J.  BaaXn^A.  liMdvtll*. 

trim  lm.  oook  ic,  can.    Wlft. 


i 


MOT  A.  SoUtTui,  Kl.  1.  Skli 

A^  Bgl,  USMC     PkTtDt*. 
;  Mrs.  vnut  niwi  Bt^  4.  AycH 
Alvta  W,  P«e^  OBMCR.    ParniU. 


MoCbcr.  Mrs-  UUy  Di 

▼,  CpL. 

Oomo. 
Tftytor.  (taltlMr  W.,  Prt^ 

"niytar.  t09  4tk  M., 
ttt-.  OMtC 
Ifr.  sad  Mn.  Mm—  M.  Tsytar.  St.  t,  Cn«al 


A.  Tftytar.  Sr^ 


MAt*     1«. 

PuvTiU.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  WUtli  l>iTlor. 
tl2  Camp  St..  07U«I  Spgffa. 
Tkylor.  WOttun  8.,  Pfc.  IMMCB.    Pmrwit*. 
Arthvr  a.  Tftyler.  Geo    DeU 


Scott 


ley  TenaTaoB.  IIW  tth  Ave   8 . 

Tblae.  PkUlp  J..  Jr..  Platoon  a««..  IWUC. 
Wito.  Mb.  Mttft  8.  TUae.  tM  Dunbar  8t . 
JaekaoQ. 

fblgpea.  Prad  aifford.  Pn..  08MCK     Par- 
mm.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Lao  Thlgpni.  Rt.  1. 
Ml.  Pteayuac. 

mMMM.  JMk  &.  pre. 

Mra.  tMotkm  •ntmmm.  Ba 

Tboouw.  Joim.  Jr  .  Pf c  .  USUCR 
Mr.    and    Ifta.    Joton    TboMi.    ar..    Bt.    1. 


Paraou.    Mr.    and    Mra. 
TbanfMon.  UM  till  Aw.. 

Martta  Ldafatae.  Cpi  .  UC 
aad  Ifta.  Joa  Z.  TtuMx^mua,  St. 


Oarta.  Jr,  Cpi..  IMMCR.    Par- 
Mr.    aad   Mra    CUrta   IVornUiB.   ■*.. 
M3t  Mtb  8t,  Mcrtdlaa. 

Ttwmton.  Laaar.  Prt^  KftttOL    Paranu. 
Mr    and  Itts.  Bvrtoa  M  Tfcwtiwi.  Bt.  ». 


T,  asU  tWMC.     Pw- 

ante.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Chartca  R.  Thurmood. 
Cotton  Plant. 

TktxBor*.  Jbbiinla  Macon.  Motor  Mafhln- 
tota  Mata  9e.  nSHB.  WUa.  Mra.  Usla  Rana 
TMnora.  Bos  «48.  Draw. 

TMhrtU.  Davtd.  Prt.,  USMCR.  Wife.  Mra. 
Dartd  TVlw^U.  Rt.  2.  Potts  Camp. 

TM<Mn.  loaapb  O  .  Jr .  Pfc .  USMC.  Wlfa. 
Mrs.  Joacph  O.  TMweU.  Jt^  318  r  Ptrtlflca- 
tloD  St .  JackBOO. 

Tlmberlake.  Jo*  Henry.  Lletitenant  (Supply 
Corpa) .  USNR.  WlXc.  Mrs.  Mildred  Elizabeth 
Tbotaartake.  412  Oreenaboro  St..  etartrrllla. 

Ttelake.  James  WllUam.  Swmsn  Sc.  CSWR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  LUUa  Mas  Tlmlaka,  1202  Tata 
9t .  Cortnth. 

Tolley  CecU  R .  Prt..  T78MCR.  Parents. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Pellx  W.  ToUey.  Ocn.  Del .  Cal- 
boan  Ctty 

TtrwrUey,  Bdward  DanTar.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mn.  Dorts  U.  Townlay.  802',  Moors 
St.,  GraaaTllle. 

TrMls.  Dand  r.  Pfc  .  USMC.  Parents.  Mr. 
aad  Mrs  wnilam  W.  TrsTla.  1033  Delavara 
ATe..  McOoRib. 

Tribble.  Cex  E  .  Pfc.  USMC  Mother.  Mn. 
LlTle  M.  Trlbble.  Oen.  Del  .  Qulncy. 

Tnify.  Loyd  Hester,  Jr ,  Signalman  3e. 
USNR  P&ther.  Mr  Loyd  Heatar  Truly.  Sr , 
911  Church  St .  Columbia. 

TTuaaetl.  OrannUe  L  ,  Pfc,  USMCR  Par- 
aau,  Mr   and  Mn.  Daniel  M.  TrusseU.  Rt.  4, 


Tdbanmi.  WUlle.  Jr..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Par- 
ecu.  Mr  and  Mn.  WUUe  Tubertlnl.  Sr  .  Rt.  2. 
Bos  IM.  Shelby. 

TtKker.  Charlca  Shields.  Pharmadsfs  Mata 
ac.  USNR.  P»renU.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Jamea 
Wealey  Tucker.  Rt  I.  Pcrast. 

Toekar.  WUllam  Lerert.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Paranto.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Jaxnca  H.  Tucker. 
Rt   1.  Pulton. 

Tullos.  James  K.  CjA^  OSMC  Parents. 
Mr  and  Mn.  Aiburtlca  P.  Tulloa.  Rt.  6. 
Ptmadelphla. 

Turnage.  Ray  3..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife.  Mn. 
Ray  S.  Tximage.  Rt.  2,  Collins. 

Turner.  Budlne  Wallace.  Prt.  USMCR. 
Parcrits.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Jamaa  R.  Turner, 
Rt.  2,  Ripley. 

Tnracr.  Harry  Smith.  Cpi  ,  USMCR  Par- 
•Bla.  Mr  and  Mn.  Arthur  Txvnar,  S06  Miller 
St..  HaiUesburf. 

Turner.  Herbert  Bryan.  Seaman  Ic.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr  and  Mn.  John  Henry  Turner, 
Krcole. 

V 

Umlreaa.  Samuel  L..  Prt..  USMCB.  Par- 
anu.  Mr  and  Mn.  Oaorga  B.  Umfresa,  0«n. 
Dal..  Bunurllla. 

Upchurdi.  Laton  CeUloa.  Cpi  .  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mra.  Margsratta  Upchurch.  Rt.  2.  Box 
S8i.  Drew. 

Osty.  WllUa  B..  Pfc.  DBMCR.  Wife.  Mrs. 
DaUvaa  Usry.  Rt.  a.  Box  27.  Oreaada. 

t 

▼aB«e.  Boimy  8.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mta.  Lsaaie  Tanea.  Oen.  Dal.,  Dixon. 

Vance.  Lawrence.  Jr..  Prt.,  USMCR  Par- 
9txU.  Mr.  aad  Mn.  Lawrence  Vance.  8r..  Rt. 
1  ladtaaoM. 

Vaa  Devander.  Leon.  Let  Lieutenant. 
08MCM.  ParenU.  Mr  and  Mra.  Oswald  M. 
Taa  Drrender.  Rt  2.  Oholaon. 

Vka  DuKr.  WUlard  K.,  Pfc.  USMC.  Moth- 
er. Mn.  LUUaa  Van  ooaar.  Ta  Brtdga  St.. 
▼Iflkatourf. 

Varnado.  HkrvM  A..  PrU  USMCR.  Moth- 
«r.  Mn.  Leah  M  Molkey.  Bt  1.  Hotmeanile. 

▼aoEhn.  Joe  A..  Prt..  UBMC.  Mother, 
Ma.  lasa  Vaugha.  Bt.  2.  Merldlaa. 

TleBary.  a«si|e  W..  Pfc..  USMCB.  Par- 
•Bta.  M^.  aad  Mn.  A.  C.  Vlckery.    Bt.    2. 


Tln«aBt.  Oacar.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
M*.  M»7  L.  VUMtat.  SO  Okk  M..  Fhlla- 
8»fphM. 

yinami.  PDvttf  T .  AadaiHBt  Ooak.  usMCB. 
WUa.  Ms.  Itahf  T.  VtBMB.  M.  t,  Valdan. 


Toylea.  Charlea  W..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parent*. 
M.  and  Mn.  Taylor  C  Voylea.  808  Buch- 
anan St..  Corinth. 

Walker.  Joe  Cleon,  Seaman  Ic.  VStOL 
Patbar.  Mr.  Charlee  Cleoa  Walker.  Planten- 
TUie. 

Waldrop.  Uarenoa  B,  Cpi.  CSMC.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mra.  Henry  C.  Waldrop,  Rt.  1. 
Plora. 

Wallace.  Amun  B..  Pfc.  C8MC.  Parenta, 
Mr  and  htn.  Danaell  W.  Wallace.  620  »tb  St., 
South,  ootuartnia. 

Wallace.  Jamee  Crewa.  Seaman  Ic,  USNB. 
Parenu.  Mr  a.nd  Mn.  James  Evlu  Wailace, 
Bt.  2.  Jsckaon. 

WaUer.  Thomas  V..  Cpi..  USMC.  Pathcr. 
Mr   Tom  Q.  Waller.  Rt.  1.  Hazleburst. 

Wallis.  Lamar  p..  ad  Lieutenant.  USMCR. 
Mothrr,  Mn.  Ama  Wallis.  Rt.  4.  Lexington. 

WaMara*  Mlteoo  BMgwu.  Jr .  Lieutenant, 
(Jg).  OBN.  Parentik  Mr.  and  Mn  HilnHm 
Biigene  Walters.  Waynesboro. 

Ward.  Robert  T..  Cpi-.  USMCR.  WUe.  Mn. 
Doris  U.  Ward.  Coe  Ash  St..  Columbia. 

Ward.  Thomas  A..  Prt..  USMCR.  Uncle, 
Mr.  Loran  B.  Ward.  Rt.  1.  DoddsvUle. 

Warren.  Thooaas  Thrash.  Pic,  USMC. 
Brother,  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Warren.  Rt.  2, 
PbUadMpMa. 

Wathtae,  BoaaeU  P..  Pfc.  USMCR  Mother. 
Mrs.  Klla  Watklns.  Ocn.  Del..  Wiggins. 

Watklna.  Walton  Monroe.  Cpi..  USMC. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Krneat  M.  Watklna.  Rt. 
1.  Moaelle. 

Wattt.  Jansa  V.  Prt..  USMCR.  Wife.  Mrs. 
Doris  P.  Watte.  Rt.  1.  Moaa. 

Webb.  Boatman  A..  Prt..  USMC.  Wife, 
Mn.  Beatrice  P.  Webb.  Rt.  1.  Walnut. 

Webb.  John  Donald.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mn.  Abbte  Webb.  Rt.  2.  Ashland. 

Weincr  Ben.  Cpi..  USMCR.  Mother,  Mrs. 
Meyer  Welner.  Tupelo 

WaiM,  Sidney  Darld.  Hoapltal  Apprentice 
le.  OBNB.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  TUnmle 
William  Welch.  Rt.  2.  MendenhaU. 

Wells.  Junior  E..  Pfc.  USMCR.  Parcata, 
Mr  and  Mn.  Enoe  W.  Wells.  Rt.  4.  Oxford. 

WeUe,  Oscar  Leon.  Pvt..  USMCR.  WUe, 
Mn.  Bdna  L.  Wells.  Rt    1.  Rlenal. 

Westbrook.  James  R .  Pleld  Music  Ic. 
USMC.  Patbar,  Mr.  James  M.  Woetbrook.  Bos 
809.  ■oiiaton. 

IPsMertteld.  BaMe  B.  Bpv,  USMC.  Pathcr. 
Mr.  George  Westerfleld.  Sr..  P.  O.  Box  808. 
Oohasbia. 

Weatmordaad.  Dewey  P,  Pvt..  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mn  WUUe  M.  Wlwisilsinl,  Oen. 
Del    Carpenter. 

Wheeler.  Algle  Jordan.  Sgt.,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU, Mr  aad  Ifta.  AzchM  L.  Wbtelar,  Oen. 
Del.,  Rt.  18.  Lawrence. 

Wheeler.  Oeor«e  D.  Cpi.  USMC  Wife, 
Mn.  Oeorge  D.  WheelM.  SU  B.  PorUOcatlon 
St.,  Jacksoa. 

Whiu.  CMoa  B..  Jr..  Cpi.,  USMC.  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Cleon  B.  Whlu.  Sr..  211  So. 
Cheatnut  St..  McComb 

Whiu.  Jamee  B..  Pfo,  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mn.  Lola  M  White,  205  N.  9th  St  .  Columbus. 

Whiu.  Theo,  Seaman  Ic.  USNR.  Wife. 
Mn.  Armarte  Allea  White,  Montpelter 

Whitehead.  Clyde  Leon.  Pfc.  USMCR  Wife, 
Mn  Iftry  B.  WhlUbead.  Oen  Del  .  Hoxle. 

Whttehom.  Leland  O .  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wlfa, 
Mra.  Velma  L.  Whltehom.  Rt.  2,  Hickory  Plat. 

Whitfield.  Willie  W.  W..  Pvt,  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mn.  Wtnie  W  W.  WhRfleld.  518  1st 
St..  Plcajune. 

Whltt,  Buns  Oris.  Pfc..  USMCR.  Parenu, 
Mr  and  Mn.  Braxton  B.  Whltt.  Rt.  1.  Box  73. 
West  Point. 

Wier.  Rufus.  Prt..  USMCR.  Parenu.  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Jamea  8.  Wler.  Bt.  1.  Box  3.  Sldoo. 

WUbaoks.  Uoyd  B..  Prt,  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mn.  Lena  L.  WUbanks.  Rt.  1.  A&Lland. 

Wllcher.  Ployd.  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother.  Mrt« 
DelphU  Wllcher.  Rt.  8.  Carthaee 

Charlie.  Steward  K.  U8N.    Moth- 
Mary  WUllaoia.  Bos  115.  AngiilTla 
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WlUiama.  Denzel  Wright.  Seaman  2c. 
USNR.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Luther  Wright 
Wllllama.  Box  318.  luka. 

Williams.  Herman  Frederick.  Seaman  2c, 
USNR.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Charlie  Ma- 
randa  Williams.  P.  O.  Box  26.  Greenwood. 

Williams.  Homer  Reed.  Seaman  2c,  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mn.  George  Robert  Wil- 
liams, Gen.  Del.,  Moselle. 

Williams.  James  B.,  Gunnery  Sgt.,  USMC. 
Wife.,  Mn.  James  E.  Williams,  P.  O.  Box  532, 
Blloxl. 

Williams.  Jamea  Roy.  Torpedoman's  Mate 
2c,  USN.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  La- 
fayette  WlUlantf,  Wesson. 

Williams.  Joaeph  Coy.  Pharmacist's  Mate 
Ic.  USNR.  Wife,  Mn.  Annie  Flora  Williams, 
221  Beacon  St..  Philadelphia. 

Williams.  Julius  E..  Pic.  USMC.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  tin.  Oliver  E.  Williams,  201  SUven- 
son  St..  Picayune. 

Wllllamaon.  Howard  Otha.  Pharmacist's 
Mate  Ic.  USN.  ParenU.  BJr.  and  Mrs  Need- 
ham  Franklin  Williamson,  Rt.  1.  Braxton. 

WllUamacn.  James  T..  Cpi.  USMC  Father, 
Mr.    Alva    E.    WilUamson.    Rt.    6.    LoulsvlUe. 

Wllllamaon.  Thomas  W.,  Pfc.  USMCR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Charles  E  Williamson, 
Rt.  1.  Columbia. 

Willis.  B>erett  Bryant.  Seaman  Ic,  USN. 
Biother,  Mn  Sadie  Byan,  Rt.  6.  Philadelphia. 

WlUls.  Paul  Berkley,  Fire  Controlman  3c. 
USNR  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Christopher 
Columbus  WUlU.  Woodland. 

Wilson,  Aaron  Jackson,  Pfc,  USMCR. 
Wife.  Mn.  Annie  Mae  Wilson,  Rt.  2,  Saltlllo 

Wilson,  Charles  CarroU.  Pfc.  USMCR. 
ParenU,  Mr  and  Mra.  Thomas  C.  Wilson.  Rt. 
3,  Eupora. 

Wilson,  henry  James.  Jr..  Seaman  Ic.  USN. 
ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Henry  James  Wilson. 
604  Henry  Ave.,  Pascagoula. 

Wilson,  Louis  H..  CapUin,  USMC.  Mother, 
Mn.  Bertha  B.  Wilson,  Brandon. 

Windham,  Norman  R.,  Pvt.,  USMC. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Chancellor.  %  J.  K. 
Kelley.  Rt.  1,  Laurel. 

Windham,  William  K  .  Pic.  USMC.  Wife, 
Mra  William  K.  Wlnham.  Box  101,  Rt.  1. 
Summerlacd. 

Wlngo,  Uoyd  Earl.  Jr..  Platoon  S^..  USMC. 
Wife.  Mrs  Ora  M.  Wlngo.  508  Congress  St , 
Pontotoc. 

Winter.  James  B..  Cpi..  USMC.  Father.  Mr. 
Patrick  M.  Winter.  Rt.  2,  Box  28.  Vardaman. 

Woods.  Edgar  Hall.  Lieutenant,  USNR. 
Wife,  Mn    AmeUa  Carrlah  Woods.  Roaedale. 

Woods.  George  E.,  Pvt.,  USMCR  ParenU, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Woods.  E.  Star  Route, 
Duck  Hill. 

Woods.  Oeorge  L..  Pfc,  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Woods,  Rt.  2.  CascUla. 

Wooley.  Thadius  M  .  Pvt.,  USMC.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Thadtus  L.  Wooley,  216  Jessa- 
mine St.,  Jackson. 

Wright.  James  H.,  Pfc,  USMCR  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Albert  G.  Wright.  Starksville. 

Wright.  Willis  W..  Pfc  .  USMCR.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H-  Wright.  Rt.  2,  Box  41, 
Colllnsvllle. 

Wyres,  William  Perry.  Pfc.  USMCR.  Wife, 
Mn.  Dorothy  V.  Wyrea.  Rt.  4.  Lximberton. 

T 

Toung.  Jesse  Oeorge  Wilbur.  Prt.,  USMCR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Bdd  C  Young.  113  Park 
St..  l^ipelo. 

Paisoirta  or  Wai  Rscosd — Ditd  ot  KrrTxo  nc 
PttsoNza  or  Was  Statts 

■ 
Bynum.     CecU     Woodrow.     Pfc.     USMC. 
Mother,  Mn.  Lucy  M.  Bynum,  320  S.   12th 
Ave.,  Laurel. 

Byrd.  Jack  Rudolph.  Pharmacist's  Mate  Ic, 
USN.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  King 
Byrd.  MotiDt  Olive. 

Byrd,  Malcolm  Louis.  Pfc.  USMC.    Mother, 
Maggie  H.  Byrd.  Tylertowa. 


ClemenU,  Henry  Brltt.  Pfc.  USMC.  Fa- 
ther, Mr.  WUliam  C.  ClemenU,  Bt.  5.  Terry 
Rd.,  Jackson. 

r 

Perrlss,  James  Purr,  Pfc,  USMC.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Wilson  E.  Ferrlss,  730  Adams 
St.,  Vlcksburg. 

H 

Hartzog,  Shelton,  Pfc.  USMC.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Hartzog,  Silver  Creek. 

Hogaboom,  William  Frederick,  1st  Lieuten- 
ant. USMC.  Parents.  Brigadier  General  and 
Mn.  George  E.  Hogaboom,  U.  S.  A.  (Ret.) . 
1825  Monroe  St.,  Vlcksburg. 

Joyner.  Earl  Ezell.  Pfc.  USMC  ParenU,  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Thomas  R.  Joyner.  Star  Rt.,  Goshen 
Springs. 

L 

Lee.  George  Waldon.  Seaman  Ic,  USN. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Bessie  Lee.  1423  32nd  Ave.,  Gulf- 
port. 

u 

MUey.  Clifton  Spencer.  Pfc,  USMC.  Par- 
enu, Mr.  and  Mra.  Melton  C.  Mlley.  Box  350. 
Philadelphia. 

Mitchell.  George  Robert.  Ensign.  USNR. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mn.  James  D.  Mitchell,  720 
Marietu  St..  Booneville. 

Moore,  J.  W..  Pfc,  CSMC.  Mother,  Mn. 
MilUe  Crtitchfleld.  Rt.  1.  Box  28,  Lyon. 

Murray.  Grady.  Cpi..  USMC.  Mother.  Mra. 
Emma  Murray.  Ovett. 

If 

Nesbitt.  Judge  Richmond.  Pfc.  USMC. 
Mother.  Mn.  Lily  Northup.  300  WebaUr  Ave.. 

Yazoo  City. 

p 

Parish.  Bartow  Harrison.  Aviation  Machin- 
ist's Mate  2c.  USN.     Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barry  Parish.  Charleston. 
a 

Rlgney.  Elbert  Lee,  Pfc,  USMC.  ParenU, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Willis  E.  Rlgney.  Rt.  2.  Buc- 
a'.unna. 

Taylor.  James  Edward,  Platoon  Sgt.,  USMC. 
Brother.  Mr.  Leonard  D.  Taylor,  Port  Gibson. 

V 

Vance.  Guy,  Fireman  Ic.  USN.  Father.  Mr. 
Walter  Lee  Vance.  Star  Rt..  Duck  HlU. 

Vawter.  Ollce  Jasper.  Sgt.,  USMC.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Hubert  L.  Vawter,  Box  44.  Hick- 
ory Flat. 

Warren.  John  Otis,  Pfc,  USMC.  ParenU. 
Mr.  and  Mn.  James  C.  Warren,  Rt.  2,  DeKalb. 

White,  James  Henry,  Shlpfltter  Ic,  USN. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mra.  William  Thomas  White, 
Rt.  1.  Philadelphia. 

White.  John  Thomas,  Gunnery  Sgt..  USMC. 
Sister.  Mn.  J.  C.  Phipps.  721  N.  Pearl  St, 
Natchez. 

Rn.EA.sn>  FBOM  PaisoN  Camps 

A 

Allen.  Carl  Lee,  machinist's  mate  2c,  USB. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Horace  Sammle  Allen. 
121  Lee  Ave..  Belaonl. 

Austin.  Rufus  Baker,  Pvt ,  UBMCR.  Pa- 
rents, Ut.  and  Mn.  Henry  L.  Austin.  841 
McKee  St.,  Jackson. 

a 

Raggett,  Ralph  NCwel,  Pfc,  USMC.  Par- 
enu, Mr.  and  Mn.  Silas  S.  B»eS^tX.  246  Texas 
Ave..  Jackson. 

Beeson.  Walter  Leroy,  seaman  Ic.  USN. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Walter  Loy  Beeson.  Rt. 
1.  Box  146.  Montlcello. 

Bishop,  Patil.  aeaiirrant  cook.  USMC.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Annie  I«.  Bryant,  c/o  Mrs.  Delia 
Locaa.  Hew  Aogusta. 

Boyd.  Berdyae,  Pfc.  USMC.  Mother.  Mrs. 
Don  Boyd.  RFD  1.  Jsyaaa. 


Burkett,  Claude  LeUnd.  plato(»i  agt.,  USMC. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Burkett.  Baaa- 
neld. 

Burt.  Larkln  Jay,  cpi..  USMC.  ParenU.  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Dudley  T.  Biut.  Rt.  1.  Box  118. 
Columbia. 

Byrd,  Frank  Marshall,  pfc,  USMC.  Mother. 
Mn.  Maggie  H.  Byrd.  Tylertown. 

c 

Carpenter.  Herman  Oliver,  cpi.,  USMC. 
Mother,  Mn.  Vema  Carpenter,  P.  O.  Bos  S8B. 
Forest. 

Cavln,  James  Theodore,  cpi..  USMC.  Moth- 
er,  Mn.  Lulu  Cavin,  Rt.  3,  Box  99.  Oloster. 

Chamblls,  Julius  Cecil,  machinist's  mate 
ac.  USN.  Father.  Mr.  Christopher  Colum* 
bus  Chamblls,  Rt.  3,  Hattiesburg. 

Comfort.  Floyd  Herman,  pfc,  USMC. 
Mother,  Mra.  Nora  Comfort.  204  Dewltt  Ave., 
Jackson.  

Conerly,  Albert  Marlon,  pfc.  USMC.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mra.  Lucius  L.  Conerly.  2127 
Bailey  Ave..  Jackson. 

Copeland,  Clifton  Eugene,  cpi..  USMC. 
Father.  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Copeland,  109  Park 
Ave.,  Indlanola. 

Curet,  Fred,  Jr.,  sgt.,  USMC.  Parenu.  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Fred  Curet.  Sr..  Kiln. 


Oethlofl,    Robert    Lee,    fireman    Ic. 
Mother.  Mn.  Lula  Agnea  DethloS,  Escatawpa. 

r 
Fowler.  Miles  BaUey,  coxswain.  USN.    Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Angelo  Fowler.  Rt. 

1,  Courtland. 

o 

Glaze,  James  Edwin.  Pfc,  USMC.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Fred  Glaze.  1515  Bailey  Ave.. 
Jackson. 

Ooff.  Harold  Eley.  Pfc.  USMC.  Brother, 
Mr.  J.  V.  Gofl.  Rt.  2,  Pascagoula. 

Gordon.  Edward  S..  Pvt..  USMC.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Gordon,  Raymond  Blvd.,  Jackaon. 

Grant.  Everard  Meade,  Pfc.  USMC.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mn.  Walter  N.  Orant,  1020 
Central  St..  Jackson. 

Grilling.  Denver  Hooker,  Chief  Electrician's 
Mate.  USN.  Father.  Mr.  Robert  Hooker 
Grilling.  Fayette. 

Gulledge.  Inman.  Pfc.  USMC.  Ouardian. 
Mr.  William  N.  Barlow.  230  S.  12th  Ave, 
Laurel. 

R 

Haggard.  Fred  Daniel,  Pfc,  USMC.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mn.  Edward  P.  Haggard,  Rt.  2. 
Louisville. 

Halford.  William  Thomas.  Pfc.  USMC. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mn.  William  B.  Halford.  Rt. 

2.  Canton. 

Harper.  JoH  BUgh.  Prt..  USMC.  Mother, 
Mn.  Marie  E.  Harpo'.  Bt.  1.  CrysUl  Springs. 

Hegwood,  Cecil  C.  Cpi..  USMCR.  Mother. 
Mra.  Jlncle  Green.  Rt.  2,  Taylonrllle. 

Holloway.  Carl  Mllner.  Sgt .  USMC.  Par- 
enU, Mr.  and  Mra.  John  M.  Holloway.  Box  6. 
Carrloe.  

Howell.  Ernest  Price.  Cpi..  USMC.  PannU, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Henry  B.  Howell.  Baldwyn. 

J 

Johnson.  David  L.,  Pfc.  USMC.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Livingston  B.  Johnson,  414  8. 
Stete  St..  JackscHQ. 

Johnson,  Solon  Lamar,  Pfc,  USMC.  Moth- 
er. Mrs.  Fannie  Williams,  Stonewall. 

Johnson.  William  Rhett.  Sgt,  USMC. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Preston  B.  Johnson. 
Wade. 

Jones.  Artls  Willis.  Pfc.  USMC  Parents. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Straudy  W.  Jones.  Deemer. 

Jones.  Douglas  Charlie.  Pfc,  USMC.  Par- 
enU,. Mr.  and  Mn.  John  P.  Jonea.  Rt.  4. 
Laurel.  

Jones,  Otis  TerreU.  Pfc,  USMC.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Jinny  B.  Joaea.  Bt.  1,  Bob  4M, 
Corinth. 

K 

Keyea.  Johnny  Paul.  Pfc.  UafC.  Uncle. 
Mr.  Howard  Keyea.  Bt.  4.  Laurel. 
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Jt^  OpI 
jQta  ■. 


t%r. 


OlMUl 


lUBl.  PTe^  DOMC.    Pw- 


.•14 


er     Marion    B»rr.rtt.    Pit, 
Mi.  And  Un.  ArdUi 

CfA^  xmaac.  pv. 

C.  Liodram.  Own. 


.  Jr..  Pfc  usiiC 


,Mr.  aadift*. 
X.  a.  Bra  M.  KoKtwko. 
JleAllBtar.  Jotm  Alexaadar.  M  Ueuteztaat. 
PftcMU*.  Mr.   and   Mrs.   /udna   T. 
""     Btaln. 

PordL  Ouaaars  Mat*  V. 
Mul*  Pwttlpw.  Et.   1. 
P  O  Bni  ISl.  balft. 
MfK»nn«.    Bogto     Jowph,    Clitar    WaUr- 

JamM  P»ul.  Pn .  USMC.     Par- 
•ad  Mrs.  Btart  B.  MItclxU.  •«  lat 


MoateT.  Rarvn  tm.  Pfe.,  USMC.    Moih«r. 
Mra.  Nans;*  Jcrdaa.  Bt.   1.  Boa  64.  Blaek- 


Hovartl.  Prt  .  USMC.     Paranta.  Mr. 
I*s.  K.  J.  mtnim.  ax.  a.  BraokAavwa. 


John  Patriek.  »..  PUtoon  Oct . 
^  Hfra  Florrt*  K.  CTanstaci.  S»« 


Phfl.  Jr,  Uautenant.  TTSKB.  Par- 
•r.  aad  Mia.  PhU  Peratto.  Sr..  Slfl 
St..  Ttipalo. 

VUtert.    pre..    OBMa    Pawita. 
•ad  Mra   Jamc*  c.  Ptckatt.  inwnii 

Claud*  Drro*.  Pfc..  U8MC.     Par- 
ity  Mr    and   Mra.   Ctoude   Powra.    Rt.   2. 


PrtM.  WUltaa  MoBtad.  C|pl,  DIMC     Pv- 
Bta.  Mr    and  Mra.  CterwM*  W   Pttea.  Bt.  1. 
CkMto. 

David    CUtv.    *..    Uauunant. 
Puanta.  Mr.  aad  Mra.  David  Ollwr 


T 


BaCtW.  Owaa  Bay.  C^l,  CSMC.  ._.,„^ 
Mr.  aad  Mn.  Joa  T.  BaUtff.  Bt.  4.  Haw  Altany 

R«wU.  JaflMB  Cwii*7.  Pfc .  OSMC.  Ouard- 
Un.  Mr   Zabert  X.  Bavla.  Rt.  i.  aemlaary. 


Pfc, 
'  Bvaln.  Star  Rt.,  Pontotoc. 
Tafter.    MMton    Alanadar.    Pfo, 
WmUim.  Mr.  Adan  l^ylor.  Tnry. 

T 

TboupaoD.  Tbomaa  Richard.  Cpl.,  USMC. 
naraata.  Ifr.  aad  Mta.  IXia  J.  Tbamfman,  Rt. 
S.  Boi  IM.  OolaBMa. 

Tbomtoo.  0*or|a  Boralee.  PTr.,  UfBIC 
Paraata.  Mr  and  Mra.  Oaorg*  B.  Thorntoo. 
Bt.  1.  Mia* 

Troney  Norrta  Bcary.  Saaman  Ic,  08N. 
Paraota.  Mr  and  Mra.  Henry  D  Troney.  1331 
K.  Beach   BUoxl. 

Tumlpae*d.  Truman  KUiott.  Radio  Bac- 
trkiMn.  U8IV.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M  TaralpMvd.  Rt.  2.  McCool. 

V 

TaufiiB.  Jmms.  Pfc  (MMC  Parcnta.  Mr. 
and  Mra.  IBOachl  M.  Vaughn.  Rt.  3.  Taylors- 
rUle 

w 

Walton.  PWlx  Burrell.  Machinist's  MaU  tc. 
rSN  Mother.  Mra.  JrasH  Pauline  WaltOD. 
Rt    1    Box  71.  Dsatpa. 

Ward.  JMnaa  naMpli.  Qpl..  DBMC  Mottoar. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Ward.  e/otLfy  Omruth.  Meldm. 

Waafelay.  Warraa  Lamar.  Chief  KlectrteUn's 
Mat*.  XWf.  Mottoer.  Mrs.  Lilly  Ball*  Waaklay. 
Bt.  h.  Summit. 

Williams.  Clyde  Peery.  Tcoman  8c  DON. 
Mother    Mrs.  Basel  WUltams.  Prench  Camp. 

WUouchby.  Uoyd  CUne.  Pfc.  USMC.  Wife. 
Mra.  Mary  P.  WUkMfhby.  B14  D*«r  Park  St.. 
Jackson. 

s 

Zel^er.  WUllam  Louis.  Pfc.  USMC  Son. 
liMter  Wlllam  L.  Zelgtar.  Jr.,  c/o  Mr  H  O. 
Marahall.  Rt    4.  Lexlngtoa. 

RoHOoafBaT  Dead 

•dMBi.  Bllllad  Lemoal.  Seaman  2.  OBMR. 
Pareata.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolinl*  Q.  Oregory. 
Rout*  6.  LoulsrUle 

Alnsworth.  A.  W..  Bnslgn.  U8NR.  Mother. 
Mrs.  BtHal  WlaAtam  Alaavorth.  Bout*  1. 
Box  aaSB.  Vlcksburg 

Albrttton.  N'llton  Norwood,  Aviation  ma- 
chinist's Mate  2.  USNR.  Parent*.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jo**ph  K  Albrttaeo.  Root*  S.  Bogu* 
Chitta. 

AlJan.  Jaaa*  Buc*a*.  Jr.  Pfc..  USNCR 
Partota.  Ifr.  aad  Mrs.  Jaaa*  r  All*n.  8r..  P.  O 
Bex  201.  Tylertown 

Anderson.  Prentiss  Merlin.  Motor  ma- 
chinists aoat*  1.  U8NR.  Wll*.  Mrs.  Kwlyn 
Andsrsoo.  c/  o  Mra.  8ual*  Aoderaoo.  Bout*  4. 
Uberty. 

Bakor.  Traonl*  Oaear.  Haaman  1.  U8NR 
Par«nu.  Mr.  and  Mrs  JohJi  Dunbar  Bakar. 
Bout*  a.  Pontotoc. 

BaoJU.  Percy.  BUward's  MaU  8.  U8MR 
WU*.  Mrs.  Josella  Banks.  Payette. 

Boaoo*  Bouaton.  Chief  shlpfltter. 
WU*.  IBa.  Annl*  Seal  Barrett.  500  M. 

Blebard   Carlton.  Knalcn.  USHB. 
■va  May  Bentoa.  74« 


Baynon.  8*amaa  2.  USMR.    Parvati. 
John  Haary  Barry.  Owaatat  Da- 
Uvwry.  Taaoo  City. 

Blanks.    WtUiam   Barl.  Chimt   clactrteUn's 
imMB.     Daui^tar.  Mlas  Shlrlay  Ann 
lauraL 

w^iPw.  ^V»  ^^HIB  S^Ho^vs  HOQW  9«  BBS 

M.  ParlUxMton. 

9,    VBMB.     WU*. 
ai  Oavla  St.. 

ard^    HHla    i. 
I»s.  Mary  BradMy.  ilT 

Orant  St..  Clarkadale 

Bufeal  WUllam.  Aviation  maehtn- 
lats   maU   I.   XJBMB.    Wthu.  1*.  WUUMa 
■MtthvUl*. 


Ami*  Webb,  B*amaB  1.  U8MB. 
Mtfvnta.  Mr.  Adolphus  Paxil  Brewer,  Hotita  2. 
Tylertown. 

Brook.  Zack  Lamar.  Jr..  Cpl..  USMCR. 
Paraata,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Zack  Lamar  Brook,  ST.. 
Oaavral  Delivery,  Utlca. 

Brown.  Llonell  Richard.  Seaman  2.  USNR. 
ffMbar,  Mr.  Lawrence  Madtaon  Brown,  Box 
272    Union 

Burrougha.  Ralph  Lane.  Br..  Pharmacist's 
mate  8.  USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Radlne  Agatha 
BtUTougha.  RPD..  HarpersvUle. 

Busby.  Richard  Cr&n,  Hospital  apprentice 
1.  OnVR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Bleanor  Busby,  8th 
Ave..  Laurel. 

Campbell.  John  Eddlp.  Steward's  mate  2, 
nSNR.  P&renu.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Arve  Camp- 
bell. Route  7.  c  o  Mr.  Trusty.  Wster  Valley. 

Campbell.  Robert  Phillip.  Aviation  Cadet. 
08RR.  Poster-father,  Mrs.  John  V.  Camp- 
bell. 10  Adams  St..  Grenada. 

Cartlldge.  J.  P.,  Lieutenant.  DSN.  Par- 
enta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Andrew  Cartlldge, 
Route  3,  Hattlesburg. 

Cavlne**,  Luther  Doyle.  Teoman  3.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Albert  Cavlneaa, 
Boa  866.  Ripley. 

Christmas.  Davis  L**.  Bnstgn.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  J.  T.  ChrUtmas.  Br ,  2122  CTay 
St..  Vlcksburg. 

Clark.  Bddle  Lewis.  Seaman  2.  USNR.  Par- 
ents. Mr  and  Mrs  L.  T.  Clark.  912  »th  St.. 
A  4«th  Ave  .  Meridian. 

Clements.  Lenord  Buston.  Coxwaln.  USNR. 
Aunt.  Myrtle  C.  Gordon.  Box  85.  BscaUwpa. 

Cole.  Wlntam  Laughton,  Seaman  8.  USNR. 
Wlf*.  Mra.  Pran«*a  Oiene  Oole.  Box  10ft.  Holly 


Ooopar.  BUner  Richard,  Apprentice  seaman, 
OBMB.  PaTCBta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klmer  Jewell 
Ooopcr.   Boute   4.   Box    14.   Vlcksburg. 

Cox.  James.  Jr.,  Seaman  3c,  USNR.  Parenta. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Booker  Cox.  Sardls. 

Crayton.  Pred.  Steward's  Mate.  ac..  U8NR. 
Wife.  Mra.  Irene  Crayton.  Drew. 

Daly,  Barnard  Christopher,  Chief  Klac- 
trlclan's  Mate.  USNR.  Wile.  Mrs.  Myrtis 
Slmms  Daly.  464-«th  Ave..  Laurel. 

Oaughtrey,  John  Archie,  Machinist's  Mat* 
Ic.  USMR.  Pather,  Mr.  Bvander  Mack 
Daoghtray,  Rout*  8,  Boa  l.  Collins. 

Davis.  Curtis  Lavaughn,  Seaman  ac.  UBMR. 
Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  C.  Davis. 
Rout*  a.  Quitman. 

Davia.  Jam**  Karl.  Speclallat's  3,  U8NR. 
Pather.  Mr.  James  Lester  Davis.  Box  501. 
Magnolia. 

Dayton.  Donald  K..  Plrst  Lieutenant. 
U8MCS.  Wife.  Mrs.  Donald  K.  Dayton.  c%dar 
Acre*.  OreenvUle 

Derden.  Bdward  Jackson,  Lieutenant  (Jg). 
OBNR.  Mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Klisabeth  Derden, 
8ST  North  St..  Taaoo  Oty. 

OUson.  Nathaalal  Haaman  8,  USNR. 
Mothar,  Mrs.  Maggl*  Dtxacm.  Route  4. 
Grenada. 

Driver.    Odis   Lawrence.   Biai 1.    USN. 

Mother.  Mrs.  Msxidl*  Lee  Campbell.  Rout*  2, 
Ncttleton. 

Doboia,  Ward  Auston.  Staff  Sgt..  USMC. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Sadie  DuboU.  General  Delivery, 


Baajaailn    Pord.    Apprentice 

USNB.     Wife.    Mrs.    Hattie    Duck- 
worth. 1004  &  Tbaobald  St..  OraenvlU*. 

Dunaway,  Chart**  Watson.  Seaman  a. 
USNR.  Mother.  Mra.  Vetta  Dunaway.  203  8. 
Cherry  St..  McComb. 

Dtwaam.  Jaiaes  Lewla,  Saaman  2.  D8MR. 
Wlfli,  Mrs.  Voocil*  Brock  Duunam.  Bos  01. 
Bleb  ton. 

Baton.  WUllam  Douglas.  Knsign.  USNR. 
WMa.  Mrs.  Oauy  Jo*  Baton.  Boa  338,  OuUport. 

Btoy.  I^Mll*  Lavl.  Jr..  WHliii  1.  USB.  ite- 
anta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaaUa  Levi  Bb*y,  Br..  Ro«U 
a.  Bob  8i.  OMMwaa. 

Bvaaa.  RidMrt  Bwnoa,  iaaman    1. 
Parent*.  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Wart  Oaven 
— utt  A.  Boa  8.  Parklnataa. 

Butar.  Mlaa  Clara  M.  Palretalld.  LoulcrlUa. 
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Pletcher.  Edward.  Seaman  2,  USNR.  Par- 
*nu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Pletcber,  Route  1. 
Box  141.  Pickens. 

Pranklln.  Leon,  Steward's  Mate  3,  USNR. 
wife,  Mrs.  Frankle  May  Franklin,  206 >^  B.  C. 
Church  St..  Belzonl. 

French,  Wilbur  Bruce,  Aviation  Machinist's 
Mate  1,  USN.  Wife,  Mrs.  Lilian  Burrls 
French,  RFD.  McComb. 

Gaines.  Louis,  Steward's  mate  2,  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Rosie  Lee  Gaines.  403  Parmer 
St..  Port  Gibson. 

Gaither.  Stanley  Earl.  Pfc,  USMCR.  Par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bbert  B.  Gaither,  General 
Delivery.  Pulton. 

Grry.  Lester  Eugene,  Torpedoman's  mate 
2,  USNR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  West 
Gary,  Route  5.  Jackson. 

Gault,  WUllam  David.  Lieutenant  (Jg), 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Loflln  Gault, 
Carter. 

George.  Clifford  Morrlss.  Chief  radioman, 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Josephine  Alma  George. 
725  Ave.,  F.  McCcmb. 

GUllch,  Jbeeph.  Fireman  2.  USN.  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  OUllcb.  1126  Clay  St., 
BUoxl. 

Glenn,  Jarvia  3eam.  Machinist's  mate  2, 
USNR.  Father.  Mr.  William  Chester  Glenn, 
Route  1.  luka. 

Gober.  Jce  E..  Jr.,  Private.  USMCR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  WUlie  O.  Gober.  General  De- 
livery. Georgetown. 

Gofl.  James  O..  Sgt..  USMC.  Brother.  Mr. 
Harvey  L.  Goff.  Route  2.  Pascagoula. 

Gelding.  Everettc  Gwin.  Seaman  2.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Audrey  Goldlng.  Farland  St.,  Box 
215  Clarksdale. 

Griffith.   Thomas    Carter.    Aviation    cadet. - 
USNR.     Father.  Mr.  Randolph  Ray  Griffith, 
700  Oak  Ave..  Columbia. 

HamUton.  A  D..  Seaman  2.  USNR.  Path«. 
Mr.  Homer  HamUton.  ^f  Mr.  B.  P.  Bell, 
Starkviile. 

Hamilton.  Robert  Lee.  Apprentice  seaman, 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs  Evelyn  Pauline  HamUton. 
Route  2.  Calhoun  City. 

Hanson,  Grover  Cecil.  Aviation  machinist's 
mate  2,  USNR.  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Hanaon.  Route  2.  Union. 

Hardy,  John  Sanford.  Lieutenant.  USN. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Allison  Hardy, 
Route  3.  Columbus. 

Harley.  James  Thomas.  Steward's  mate  1, 
USNR  Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleve  Harley, 
Route  3.  Houston. 

Harrison,  WUllam  Joseph,  1st  Lt.  USMCR. 
Father,  Mr.  GranvUle  P.  Harrison  Sr.,  Ash- 
land. 

Hartgrove.  Alpha  Andy,  Quarter  master  2. 
fJBMR.  Mother,  Mrs.  Minnie  Hartgrove.  227 
Issaquena  St.,  Clarksdale. 

Hartley,  Earnest  Lee,  Hospital  apprentice 
2,  USNR.  Avmt,  Mrs.  Carl  WUbanks  Mitts. 
414  Magazine  St..  Tupelo. 

Hartzell,  Gordon  Page.  Seaman  2,  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Agnes  Pickett  HartzeU,  Pope. 

Hathorn,  Thurman  Eugene.  Apprentice 
seaman.  USNR.  Father.  Mr.  Rovert  Eugene 
Hathorn.  Route  5.  Laurel. 

Havard.  Walter  DeWitt.  Seaman  1.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Nora  BeU  Harvard.  Boute  3.  Luce- 
dale. 

Hawkins,  Grady.  Seaman  2,  USNR.  Wife, 
Mra.  MarseUa  Hawkins,  General  Delivery. 
Newton. 

Hays.  Sam  Patrick.  Seaman  1.  USN  Wife. 
Mrs.  WUla  Maxlne  Hays.  Star  Route.  Dlo. 

Henderson,  Felix.  Seaman  2.  USNR.  Wife, 
Mrs.  Annie  Harper  Henderson.  Box  312,  New- 
ton. 

Herring,  WUllam  Wadell.  Aviation  pUot  1, 
U8N.  PaUer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Herring.  CoUege  St, 
Winona. 

Hlgglnbotham,   Leon.   Pfc.   USMC.    Wife, 
Mra.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham,  Route  1,  Carthage. 
Hill.    Charles    Lee.    Ships    Cook    8,    USN. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  T,  Hill.  Shuqualak. 

Httl.  PrancU  Small,  Jr.,  Specialists  3, 
V8MB.  Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Francis  Small 
Hill.  Sr..  126  Snider  St..  Grenada. 


Hodges.  T.  H.,  Aviation  Cadet,  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PerreU  Hue  Hodge*. 
405  Rubush  St..  Meridian. 

Holden,  Rudolph  Valenteen,  Seaman  2, 
USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  XUnora  EUzabeth 
Holden,  201  E.  HamUton  St..  Jackson. 

HoUlman,  Oliver  Lawrence,  Seaman  1, 
USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  Rachel  Louise  HoUlman. 
Route  1.  Box  144,  Gulf  port. 

HolUngsworth,  Alton  Frederick,  Seaman  1, 
USNR.  Wife.  Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Thweatt  Hol- 
Ungsworth. 610  16th  St.,  Meridian. 

Hooper,  James  OrvUle,  Aviation  Machinist's 
Mate  2.  USNR.  Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Wood  Hooper,  Route  1,  Kosciusko. 

Hopkins,  Charlie.  Private.  USMCR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  MUlle  Hopkins.  Box  213,  BrookvUle. 

Howze,  A.  J..  Steward's  Mate  2,  USNR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Ora  Howze.  Route  2.  Box  165. 
Shubuta. 

Hughes,  Glen,  Seaman  2,  USNR.  Parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Hughes,  Route  1,  Ethel. 

Jackson,  Walter  Eugene,  Chief  Yeoman, 
USN.  Mother,  Mrs.  Claudia  Jackson,  Box 
545.  Corinth. 

Jefcoat.  Lawrence  B..  Cpl..  USMC.  Pather, 
Mr.  Felix  D.  Jefcoat.  Route  2,  KUmlchael. 

Johnson,  Henry  Lee.  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
Parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Johnson.  Rt.  2. 
Grei'ada. 

Johnson.  William  Watson.  Jr..  Metalamith 
Ic.  USN  Mother.  Mrs.  OUlve  E.  LeLouls. 
Rt.  2    Box  189.  Greenwood. 

Jones.  Archibald  H..  Aviation  cadet.  USNR. 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  C.  Jones, 
Box  4'->..  Magnolia. 

K»ler.  Louis.  Boatswain's  Mate  Ic,  USNR. 
Wlftf  Mrs.  WUlle  Mae  KeUer,  Rt.  1,  Box  4«. 
LeakesviUe. 

KeUy.  Henry  Hem.  Seaman  2c.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ruth  Kelly.  Rt.  2.  Quitman. 

Key  Sammie.  Apprentice  Seaman.  USNR. 
Sister.  Miss  Carrie  Key,  Rt.  1.  Box  46.  Osford. 

King,  Sidney  Clyde.  Apprentice  Seaman, 
USNR.  Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Less  King, 
Rt.  6,  Corinth. 

Kyles.  VanderbUt  Rufus,  Steward's  Mate 
Ic,  USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Leeze  Mayfleld 
Coope.-,  Box  104.  Gloster. 

Lamb.  WUllam  Moore.  Chief  Machinist's 
Mate  USN.  Sister,  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Partner, 
Eupora. 

Lancaster,  WUUam  Parkes,  Ensign.  USNR. 
Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bryan  Lancaster, 
504  West  Main  St.,  LoulsviUe. 

Laney,  Robert  Wayne,  Seaman  2c,  USNR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  EmUy  Maicoe  Laney,  DoasvUle. 

Lawson.  John  Edward,  Gunner's  Mate  Ic 
USN.  Mother.  Mrs.  Ora  Belle  Lawaon.  139 
Armandale  St.,  Jackaon. 

Lesley.  Albert  Sidney,  Aviation  Machinist's 
Mate  2c,  USNR.  ParenU,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Luther 
W.  l«slev,  Rt.  1.  Dorsey. 

Lewis.  T.  C.  Seaman  2.  USNR.  Wife,  Mrs. 
Ineta  Lewis.  Route  6.  Box  28,  Tylertown. 

Little,  Charles  Everette,  Seaman  1  USNR. 
Father,  Mr.  Shera  Paul  Little,  Route  1,  Math- 
iston. 

Little,  Earnest,  Private,  USMCR.    Pather. 

Mr.  JUn  Uttle.  Route  1,  Box  161-A.  Madlaon. 

Malone.  James.  Steward's  mate  2,  U®m. 

Father,  Mr.  Roecoe  Malone,  1117  Mobley  St., 

Shene. 

Martin,  John  CaldweU,  Ensign.  USNR.  Par- 
enu, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Moody  Martin. 
Dundee. 

McAdory,  James  Berlin.  Seaman  1.  USNR, 
Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Bernard  Mc- 
Adory Route  1,  Noxapater,  

McAllister.  James  Carrol,  Seaman  3,  USNR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Adrian  McLatirln  McAliUter, 
1116  28th  Ave  ,  Meridian. 

McCarty,  Joseph  Coffee,  Jr..  Ensign,  USNR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  Patricia  Marl*  McCarty,  778  Ar- 
lington St.,  Jackson. 

McCormlck,  Amo*  Jordan.  Ship's  cook  2, 
UBM.  Parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0*org*  Prank 
lieOMlBlck.  Sr.,  013  B*el  Ave..  Greenwood. 

MeCracken.  Jo**ph  W.,  Cpl.,  USMC.  Wife. 
Mrs.  Joeeph  W.  MeCracken,  328  Dtmcan  8t , 
Jackaon. 


McFadden,  Saaiual  Glvens,  Xnslgn.  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  SaUy  Williams  McFadden.  2018 
Laurel  St..  Jackson. 

McLaurln,  Phillip  Wilson,  Machinist's  mat* 
a.  USNR.  Sister,  Mrs.  Mavis  McLaurm  Blair. 
817  Midway.  Pascagoula. 

McIiCUan,  Edward  Arthur.  LleuUnant. 
USNR.  Wife,  Mrs.  Von  NeUe  Byrd  McLeUan. 
Summer. 

McMorrls,  ElUott  J.,  Private,  USMCR.  Par- 
enU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  McMorrls,  General 
Delivery,  WoodvUle. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  Reginald.  Chief  machin- 
ist mate.  USN.  ParenU.  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Edgar 
AUen  MitcheU,  Rout*  1,  Paynaa. 

Mobley.  WUUam  Edward.  Aviation  machin- 
ist's maU  3.  USNR.  Mother.  Mrs.  Beaale 
RUey  Mobley,  General  Delivery.  Columbia. 

Moore.  Ebble  Clinton,  Seaman  2.  USNR. 
Father.  Mr.  Kip  Moore.  Route  1,  Fulton. 

Moore.  Hardy  Theo,  Seaman  2,  USNR. 
Wife.  Mrs.  ErU  Mae  Moore,  Route  2,  Varda- 
men. 

Munlln,  John  Carlo*.  Cpl.,  USMCR.  Par- 
enu, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tommie  J.  Munlln,  Houlka. 
NaU.  John  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  Bnatgn.  USNB. 
Pather.  Mr.  John  Van  Buren  NaU,  Sr..  Petal. 
Nance.  James  Morgan.  Electrician's  mate  2, 
USNR.  Mother,  Mrs.  OUie  LudUe  Nance,  307 
Pearl  St.,  Greenwood. 

Neal.  BUly  Reynolds,  Fireman  1,  USNR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Rachel  Ora  Neal,  P.  O.  Box  176. 
Caledonia. 

Neal.  James  Albert,  Ensign,  USNR.  Moth- 
ar, Mrs.  Besal*  Saxon  Meal.  415  Sixth  St.. 
Corinth. 

Newstmi.  WlUlam  Paul,  Ensign,  USNB. 
Mother.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Newsum.  U.  S.  V.  A.  Nuraaa 
Home.  BUoxl. 

Nichols.  WUUam  Thomas,  Jr.,  BoaUwaln's 
mate  2,  USN.  ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Thomas  Nichols,  Sr.,  302  Bast  Jefferson  St., 
Yazoo  City. 

O'CaUaghan,  George  Pranklln,  Aviation 
radioman  3,  USNR.  Father,  Mr.  James  Pat- 
terson O'CaUaghan,  Box  74,  Tupelo. 

Overby.  Denzel,  Platoon  Sgt.,  USMC. 
Mother,  Mrs.  LUlie  E.  Burt,  HotUka. 

Pace.  Henry  Thomas.  Seaman  I.  USNR. 
Father,  Mr.  James  Pace,  Route  2,  Box  864. 
Hickory. 

Parsons,  George  L.,  Supply  Sgt..  USMCR. 
Wife,  Mrs.  George  L.  Parsons.  1038  Span- 
gler  Ave.,  Jackson. 

Parsons,  Thomas  Albert,  Jr.,  Chief  torpedo- 
man's  mate,  USN.  Father,  Mr.  Thomas  Al- 
bert Parsons,  Philadelphia. 

Payne,  Earl  Walte,  Lt.  Commander,  US>TR, 
Wile,  Mrs.  Earl  W.  Payne,  Church  Hill. 

Pettlt,  Clarence  O'NeU,  Seaman  2.  USNB. 
ParenU.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Aiigusttis 
Pettlt,  Star  Route,  Houston. 

Finer,  Jam**  Anguish,  Seaman  2.  USN. 
Pather,  Mr.  James  C.  Plner.  116  Rankin  St.. 
Jackson. 

Pltner,  Paul  Nelms.  Ensign,  USNR.  Par- 
enU. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Marciis  Pltner.  New 
Albany. 

Polk,  Earl  Baker.  Jr..  AvUtlon  machinist's 
m&te  3,  USNR.  Fsther,  Mr.  Earl  Baker  Polk. 
Sr.,  1124  8th  Ave.,  Laurel. 

Porter,  McCoy.  Seaman  2.  USNR.  Mother, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Heterson.  Route  1,  Box  144. 
Cleveland. 

Powe,  James  McWlUle.  Seaman  2.  USNR. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Emma  WUlis  Powe.  BouU  3. 
Box  51,  Wayneaboro. 

Prewltt,  Oacar  BatiU,  Jr.,  Ship's  cook  8. 
USNR.  Parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  EsUll 
Prewltt,  St.,  Route  3,  Florence. 

P\irvls,  Kewey  Herrington.  B**man  1,  USNR. 
Mother.  Mrs.  Lean*  Laacy  Purvla.  RouU  1, 

Lucedalc.  

Pyron,  Howard  Allen.  Coxwaln,  U8BB. 
Paranu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andy  Pyron,  Bout*  a. 

Duck  HUl.  

Reeves.  Holley  Stone.  fl*afnan  2.  D8HB. 

Wife.  Mrs.  H.  8.  Reeves.  838  Bohn  St..  BUoxl. 

Rimpson.     Eddie     PrancU.     Pfc,     USMC. 

Mother,  Mrs.  Ethel   Parks.   1406  39th  Av*., 

Meridian. 
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Iftv  Ann*  B  Rouw.  tM  Fmtw  At«^ 
rktiMr.  Mr.  JQtoa  BuaO*.  11« 


Un    Hattit  May  Shack.  Veron* 
etoltortf.      T.      J,      PrtraU.      U8MCR. 
MoUMT.  Mrs  MolUe  M  Bbackelford.  BovU  3. 

imtR. 

PMVnta.  Mr    and   Un.  liartla 
BiTd..  Pwearmla. 

Jottn  Rcutl,  ^.,  Om 
use      ParcnU.    Mr     wwl    Mr*.    *>hn 
BtawU.  Sr  .  Beote  3.  W«t«r  Vallvy 

Ctisfiw     AQCUKUB.     UautMiant. 
Wife.  Mr«.  loo*  C»H>oon  Wkmon,  Ml 


Albert.  SMiMn  a. 
Mn  Bnth  May  Slaticbtcr.  Aa«n«  S.  Bnt  1T7. 

Cci4tw»ter.  

Smtth.  JIHMS  8l:.clatr.  ShlpAttar  1.  OBN. 
Unci*.  8t»en  Winiama.  MerldMn. 

tth.  OUto  RabMn.  PrlT«t«.  UBMCB. 
lU.  Mr  and  Mr*.  Lm  flmiUi,  Boou  1. 
104.  Bub 

Ira     Oryoa.    Il**wn     1,     USN. 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  JbBa  Bapibtrt  Bp**d*. 
107  PAlmetto  OL,  HatUwburg. 

BtvptMSM.  Ytmal*  D..  ■■■m*n  1.  U8MK. 
Wtfe.  Mrs.  Myrtl*  L**  BUpheiM.  Bom*  S. 
Baktvin. 

BNphtp*.  WllUam  Henry.  PTtTat*.  USMC. 
I^imt*.  Mr  *nd  Mr*.  Clytte  L.  9t«pfa«n*.  4tl 

tut  8t .  Tup*lo.  

Clyd*    Bftrold.    Bnalgn. 
i«h,  Mr   and  Mr*,  dyd*  BuUe* 
Kntb. 

BmMtec.  Wnnam  Bn<fl«y,  Jr..  Lieutenant 
(Jg).     USBR.       Mother.    Mrs.    Nancy    Vlda 

trttam.  ino  K«iiy  at.,  otufport. 

BBBlraii,  FrankltB  Otvy,  Fticiuan  S.  UflNK. 
,  ftancl*  Jeaaetu  BuUiTan.  Route  S. 


BQBe.  Bmmam  1.  Uam.  MotlMr. 
Mn.  Mary  Annie  Vnfeoam.  SBObcy. 

Taoonl.  Paul  Joaepta.  Jr..  Boatrvkin't  nwto 
S.  UflHB  Parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Joaeph 
Taetml.  St..  MO  Bohn  St..  ■nttrt._ 

Tvflor.  Vnrj.  Seaman  2.  UBML  Parent*. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Barrey  Taylor.  Jr..  Sand  Hill. 

TlKima*.  Jack  Ooogv.  Set..  U8MC.  Pararta, 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Jame*  R.  Tbamaa.  Route  t. 


Iblar.  JoecpB  laarah.  OuTpmattt't  mate  1. 
uamt  Wlte.  Mr*.  Ida  Kato  Tolar.  Route  1. 
Oakvale. 

TownJey.  WUIlam  Garland.  Pbannaclst's 
t.  uamL  Parent*.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WU- 
Bobert  Tawnltif.  Boote  4.  Aberdeen. 

Trlplett.  J.  P,  nMin*n  1.  UBMB.  Parvnt«. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  awt«i  IMflett.  Route  2. 
CVtbace.  

Turner.  Jnsle.  Jr^  Beemin  1.  U8MR. 
MoCber.  Mrs  Madl*  Turner.  Route  1.  Bos  40. 
MlBtar  City  

TurtMr,  Wtni*  Boone,  Ssanan  1.  UMI. 
f  ante.  Ifr  and  Mr*  aHIb  H.  TmrMr.  RooU 


iw.  Jr.   AvtatHm  eadet. 
,  and  Mr*.  Leoao  Shaw 
MT.  Invem***. 
Lee.    Lieutenant     (]g). 
Wife,   Un.   Alto*   mancbe   Vlekery. 
St.,  Jacfeaon. 
Harry     Bayard.     Sft..     USMC. 
.  Mr.  HertMTt  Vonkobn.  Baeon. 
Wallace.  WUllam  "nkorton.  1st  LI..  U8M0IL 
Wtfe.  Mrs   Ivelyn  L.  Wallace.  P.  O.  Bos  264. 

Hollandale.  

Waltman.  Bagen*.  Seaman  1.  UBNR  Par- 
ent*. Mr.  and  Mr*.  Bneet  Waltman.  Route  1. 
Book  1M.  Ocean  Spring*. 

Ward.  Jaaea  Bryan.  Artatton  ordnaneeman 
t.  USRR.  Pblber.  Mr.  WUllam  Horaee  Ward 
Sr .  Bntti  pile*. 

Warren.  Qeorfe  T.  Jr..  PrtTate.  OBMC 
Mother.  Mr*  Blsa  N.  Warren.  Bos  110  Brook- 
havcn. 

W«Bt.  DaTld  Sanford  Jr..  Seaman  1.  U8NH. 
Wire.  Mrs.  Margaret  PDvIer  West.  Box  282. 
UnlvereUy. 

Weat.  Robert  Darld  Jr .  Ounnar^  mate  S. 
USML  Parent*.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  David 
West  Sr..  Route  1.  Lucedale. 

Wsat.  Sarah  Bvelyn.  Hospital  apprentice  1. 
USMB.     (wr)  Guardian.  Mrs.  Prank  Osvalt. 

WbMtitleB.  Prank  Smith.  Bnslgn.  USNR. 
Pather.  Mr.  Ftmk  R.  Whltlngton. 

WUllanu.     Oeoig*.     Plreaokan     1. 
Mother.  Mr*.  Olrtrue  WUllam*.  216  Cherry 
Bt..  Vlcksborg . 

WUllam*.  Paul  Crawford.  Bnalgn.  USRR. 
MolBer.  Mrs.  Rellle  Crawford  WUllam*.  187 
W.  tad  Bt..  Clarksdale. 

WUUsm*.  Whitney.  Seaman  2.  OBNR.  Par- 
enu.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Bdward  Lee  WUllam*. 
MeOaU  Creek. 

WUUamaoo,  ftnet  Tnunan.  Seaman  1. 
UBRR.  Parent*.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Warren  WU- 
Itameon.  Route  S.  Mount  Olive. 

WUJtagham.  »nest  Tan.  PTc.  UBMCR. 
Parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs.  WUey  WUIlngham. 
General  DeUvery.  Mark*. 

WUson.  Charle*  Stanley.  Signalman  S.  USN. 
Pather.  Mr.  C.  S.  WUeon.  General  Delivery, 
Sehlater. 

Wolfe.  Oaorf*  Waahlngton.  ATlatloo 
chlnlst's  mate  2.  UN.     Pather.  Mr. 
Monro*  Wolfe.  Route  2.  CascUla. 

Woods,  Robert  Mark.  Lieutenant  (Jg). 
USNR.  Mother.  Mr*.  Addle  Claire  Wood*. 
128  Suter  Place.  BUoxl. 


Cooka.  Lewi*  Jame*.  Steward**  Mate  1. 
USNR     Pather.  Mr.  cai  Cook*.  StonevlUe. 

Mcno-lane.  John  Norman.  Jr..  Chief  Ma- 
ehlntot'*  Mate.  USN.  Wtfe.  Mrs.  Edna  TUa 
McParlane.  Ruute  7.  Meridian. 

Broek.  Bdmond  Reed.  Chief  Teoman.  USNR. 
Mother.  Mr*.  Beall  Alexander  Brock  Weet. 
Holme*  County. 


TW  Dasffcr*  Fmdaf  t^  Usile^  SUtec 


XZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

Of  rVM  JtaTLVAlflA 

IN  THB  OBUTB  OP  THB  UNITBD  STATES 


Thurtdaw.  Octobar  t  (leoUlattve  day  of 
Satur4tt9.  Stpttmber  3).  1949 

Mr.  MARTHV.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Wiisn1*mwit.  coooent  to  have  printed  In 
Um  Appsndlx  of  the  Racoso  an  address 
(kUfWSd  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  jBom]  before  the  Federation  of 
WooMfi's  Republloaa  Clubs  of  Ohio,  at 
Columbuf.  Ohio.  BtpLaBber  30.  1H0. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wtLS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricon. 
as  follows: 

It  la  Indeed  a  prlvUege.  on  such  an  occaafton 
a*  this,  for  an  Indlaulan  to  be  Invited  to  vlalt 
with  hie  neighbors  In  the  great  StaU  of  Ohio, 
where  the  climax  of  a  le-year-long  struggle 
by  the  Republican  Party,  to  keep  America 
eotmd.  strong,  and  free,  now  holds  the  poUtl- 
cal  spotlight  in  the  center  of  the  national 


The  eye*  ot  American  public  opinion,  in- 
deed otf  world  opinion,  are  beginning  to  focus 
on  thl*  crucial  fight  which,  having  been  kept 
under  wrap*  during  the  past  three  national 
poUtlcal  campaign*.  1*  finally  shaping  up 
right  here  In  your  own  midst.  It  Is  my  sol- 
emn conviction  that  on  the  outcome  of  thl* 
struggle  rests  the  future  of  our  constitutional 
representative  Republic. 

Theee  are  indeed  dark  days  In  which  we 
live.  Tet.  who.  save  "Red -Herring -Happy 
Harry."  can  faU  to  understand  that  the  cour*e 
we  are  cootlnuing  to  follow  Is  heading  ua 
deeper  Into  the  gathering  gloom  of  an  even 
darker  Intemetlonal  night? 

Who  I*  there,  save  our  New  Deal  founding 
fathers  and  their  fanatical  Pair  Deal  front 
men.  who  defy  the  I  Baeon*  of  history,  and  who 
are  bu*y  a*  beavers  oonalfBlng  the  historical 
documentation  of  their  own  act*  to  the  ae- 
crecy  of  Hyde  Park  vaulU.  SUte  Department 
lllee,  and  White  Houa*  deep  freeae  unit* — 
who  1*  there.  *ave  theee.  I  ask.  who  cannot 
•ee  that  the  road  we  are  traveling  Is  the  same 
road  that  has  destroyed  every  other  nation  In 
history  that  has  tried  It? 

And.  except  for  thoee  who  are  determined 
to  take  more  "calculated  riaks,"  even  with  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  IX  need  be.  in  order  to 
perpetuau  their  vested  Interests  in  their  own 
terrifying  mistakes,  who  U  there  who  cannot 
or  who  will  not  see  that,  at  the  end  of  thl* 
road.  Ilea  the  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government,  of  our  economic  freedom*,  of 
our  financial  solvency  and  oiu"  personal  11b- 
ertlee? 

Tet  the  hoiu-  Is  later  than  we  think,  and 
It  Is  my  solemn  conviction  that  If  America 
1*  yet  to  be  H>ared  the  fate  of  other  nation* 
and  clvlllaatlons  of  the  pa*t.  there  U  a  heroic 
work  for  us  to  do. 

That  la  why  I  have  so  looked  forward  to 
this  occasion.  Knowing  the  background  of 
the  Ohio  Pederatlon  of  RepubUcan  Women'* 
Clubs,  I  knew  that  your  concern.  ftr*t,  la*t. 
and  alway*.  to  for  the  future  of  these  United 
SUtee.  I  knew  that  this  same  backgrotwd 
of  basie  Aaaerlcanlem  ha*  t>een  reflected  In 
the  caliber  of  men  you  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent your  great  State  In  the  United  Stote* 
SeiuiU.  my  dlstingulahed  colleagues.  Senator 
Tarr  and  Senator  Baicxsa. 

Certainly,  you  must  be  proud  that  Ohio, 
like  my  own  native  State  of  Indiana,  to  one 
of  the  few  SUtee  left  which  can  boast  that 
both  of  lu  representative*  in  the  highest 
leglalatlve  body  in  the  land  have  been  In  the 
thick  of  the  fight  to  preserve  the  tradltloiua 
eafeguards  of  our  free  American  Institutions, 
and  that  these  representatives,  no  matter 
how  overwhelming  the  odds,  have  refused  to 
strike  their  color*.  ., 

That  to  why  thto  opportunity  to  *peak  to 
you  meant  so  much  to  me.  I  knew  that  X 
eould  speak  to  you  in  the  common  language, 
of  a  eommon  faith .  In  a  common  cause  That 
to  why,  I  am  also  sure  you  realise.  I  am  not 
here  begging  for  vo<ee,  or  asking  political  sup- 
port for  predlgeeted.  crackpot  cures  for  any 
at  our  eoonomte,  social,  or  political  llto. 

I  am  here  Instead  because  of  ray  sincere 
deelre  to  help  my  fellow  Americans,  a*  best  I 
can.  to  draR  the  crucial  lasuee  that  are  In- 
volved In  the  crisis  we  now  confront,  out  in 
the  open  for  all  to  see. 

The  truth  to  Indeed  stranger  than  fiction. 
Perhaps  that  to  why  it  to  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  alone,  that  makee  and  keeps  us  free. 
Certainly  If  we  ever  needed  tiie  truth  about 
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what  has  been  happening  to  America  during 
these  past  18  years,  we  need  It  now.  But 
where  are  we  going  to  get  the  truth? 

Of  co\irse,  Hand-out  Harry  denies  that 
during  these  fateful  years,  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  fallen  ever  deeper 
into  the  clutches  of  politcal  messiahs,  who 
have  been  Ixiring  us  away  from  our  tradi- 
tional principles  and  practices.  Into  their 
promised  land,  where  the  greener  pastures 
of  "a  brave  new  world  of  the  common  man" 
awaited  liS. 

Tet  he  boasts  that  whatever  It  is  that 
has  happened  to  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  Democratic  Party  is  responsible 
for  it. 

One  needs  only  recall  how,  during  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  at  Philadelphia,  our  "little 
white  father."  decreed  what  outrageous  and 
ungrateful  wretches  those  Americans  would 
be.  upon  whom  the  Democratic  Party  had 
bestowed  such  unmeasured  blessings,  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  If  they  did  not  return 
the  favor  by  crossing  his  palm,  with  a  vote 
of  gratitude,  and  by  returning  him  to  power. 
Certainly  we  can  remember  how  he  In- 
sisted and  continues  to  Insist,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  the  only  political  party  In 
thto  Nation  exclusively  devoted  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  progress,  prosperity  and  peace,  and 
the  only  party  that  can  t>e  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  completing  the  Journey  to  the 
promised  land,  which  he  stUl  sees  stretched 
out  before  him. 

Why.  Just  three  days  ago  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Day  program,  the  President 
charged  that  those  who  opposed  his  Pair 
Deal  as  alien  and  dangerous,  were  160  years 
behind  the  times,  and  that  be  was  only  de- 
termined to  make  the  Federal  Government 
carry  out  what  he  calls  the  general  welfare 
mandate  in  the  Constitution. 

I  Just  know  the  Republican  women  of  Ohio 
wouldn't  want  me  to  let  that  one  go.  So 
let's  Just  go  back  160  years  to  check  up. 
Here  la  what  Thomas  Jefferson  had  to  say 
about  this  so-called  welfare  mandate  of  the 
Constitution,  and  I  quote: 

"I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States  the 
powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union, 
and  to  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  Its  con- 
stitutional •hare  in  the  division  of  the 
powers;  and  I  am  not  for  the  transferring  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  States  to  the  general 
government  and  all  those  of  that  govern- 
ment to  the  executive  branch.  I  am  for  a 
government  rigorously  frugal  and  simple, 
supplying  all  the  possible  savings  of  a  public 
revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt,  and  not  for  a  multiplication  of  officers 
and  salaries  merely  to  make  partisans  and 
for  increasing  every  device,  the  public  debt, 
on  the  principles  of  Its  being  a  public 
blessing." 

Actually,  such  manhandling  of  history,  by 
an  American  President,  would  be  an  uproar- 
ious practical  Joke,  if  It  did  not  reflect  such 
a  tragic  reaUty. 

And  we  had  better  find  out,  quickly,  why 
••hlstorlcal-accldeut  Harry"  believes  he  Is 
the  exception  to  this  historical  rule. 

The  fact  to.  that  this  man,  who  U  shouting 
about  the  welfare  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  been  picking  the  political  frulU  of 
political  demagoguery  for  so  long  now,  he 
Just  cannot  see  the  police-state  fences  he  Is 
building  around  the  orchard,  for  the  trees. 
Figures  recently  published  show  that  Harry 
Truman  ha*  spent  more  of  the  taxpayers 
money  in  the  past  four  peacetime  years, 
than  all  of  our  American  Presidents  from 
George  Washington,  to  and  Including  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  These  figures  show 
that  from  1789  to  July  1.  1941— thirty-one 
PresldenU  working  152V,  years  spent  a  little 
less  than  $180,000,000,000,  this  InciudUig  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war  of  1812.  the  Mexican. 
Civil,  and  Spanish-American  wars  and  in- 
cluding the  entire  cost  of  the  first  World 
War,  together  with  the  alpliabetlcal  pump- 


priming  projects  of  the  New  Deal.  But  from 
July  1,  1945,  to  July.  IMS.  President  Truman'* 
Federal  spending  programs  have  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  a  little  more  than  $180.- 
000.000.000. 

It  to  obvious  we  shall  not  get  the  truth 
from  a  President  who  can  see  nothing  but 
such  sweetness  and  light.  Yet.  he  is  so  cock- 
sure In  his  beliefs  that  when  the  slightest 
criticism  Is  raised,  when  he  confronts  irre- 
futable proof  to  the  contrary,  or  when  he  to 
asked  for  demonstrable  accompllslmients  of 
what  his  world  crusading  fervor  has  achieved, 
he  resorts  to  ridicule,  smear,  to  charges  that 
vested  interests  or  Isolationist  obstruction- 
ists are  playing  with  scare  words. 

If  in  our  search  we  turn  to  the  bipartisan 
Republican  leadership,  we  find  It  Joined  hand 
in  glove  as  the  President's  partner,  continu- 
ing to  hold  high  hto  himds.  and  refusing  to 
let  the  American  people  see  what  lie  is  hold- 
ing In  them.  If  we  turn  to  the  American 
people,  we  find  that  the  so-called  champions 
of  a  people's  party,  have  finally  succeeded  In 
transforming  what  ought  to  be  an  enlight- 
ened, aroused  and  united  public  opinion,  into 
a  welter  of  bewUdered.  resigned,  and  scatter, 
ed  fragmenU,  of  pump-primed  pressure 
groups. 

Theee  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that. 
If  we  are  now  determined  to  see  thto  crtoto 
through,  we  are  forced  back  onto  our  own 
rMources.  where  we  must  stand  our  ground, 
and  dare  to  tnist  and  to  act  on  our  own 
deepest  convictions. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  f(dk*  that  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  And 
if  we  are  ever  again  to  regain  control  over 
our  own  destiny  as  a  free  people,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  now  to  the  time  to  start,  and 
we  must  start  with  the  facts. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  and  hto  bi- 
partisan Republican  suppcH^ers  actually  be- 
lieve that  those  who  have  seized  control  of 
the  Democratic  Party  during  the  past  16 
years  and  who  have  forced  the  Republican 
Party  into  line,  have  really  been  strength- 
ening the  voice  and  the  participation  of  the 
American  people  In  the  administration  of  a 
constitutional  representative  republic. 

But  how  many  of  you  folks  believe  It? 
Ho-  many  of  you  Ijelleve  that  your  own  best 
Intereets  can  be  served  by  a  continued  abdi- 
cation of  Its  constitutional  powers  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Chief  Executive? 

It  may  be  that  these  same  men  believe 
that  the  staggering  concentration  and  abitoe 
of  arbitrary  power,  which  has  mushroomed 
the  Federal  Government  into  a  monstrous 
bureaucracy,  is  the  kind  of  progress  that  has 
strengthened  the  future  of  oiu:  American 
traditions. 

How  many  of  you  folks  want  to  expand 
the  army  of  over  2,300,000  clvUlan  employees 
which  to  already  on  the  Federal  pay  r<^l. 
exclusive  of  the  armed  services? 

How  many  of  you  believe  that  you  can 
malnUln  your  freedoms  under  an  economic 
system  that  to  rapidly  being  taken  over  by 
this  army  of  bureaucrats  and  which  to  being 
subjected  to  more  and  more  Government  red 
tape,  regulation,  and  control? 

How  much  further  do  you  think  thto  Gov- 
ernment can  extend  its  Influence,  without 
finally  taking  over  the  direction  of  our  lives 
and  putting  us  on  its  bureaucratic  leash 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

How  many  of  you  want  to  increase  the 
number  of  nearly  15,000,000  Americans  who 
are  now  receiving  direct  subsidy  payments 
or  salaries  from  the  Federal  Government? 

It  may  be  that  these  same  men  actually 
believe  that  our  staggering  national  debt, 
that  has  now  climbed  back  to  $258,000,000.- 
000  and  the  return  to  deficit  spending  of 
$8  cfoo ,000.000  m  thto  fiscal  year,  which  wa- 
derlle  the  frightful  waste  and  sacrifices  of 
our  continued  war -stimulated  economy,  to- 
gether with  the  rtolng  tide  of  Inflated  blood 
money  which  It  continues  to  pour  Into  cir- 
culation, to  something  to  boast  about  as  a 


magnificent  achievement,  and  as  a  sound 
basto  for  our  continued  economic  well- 
being. 

How  about  you  folks?  An  $8,000,000,000 
deficit  will  soon  become  10  billUuu.  next 
year,  and  12  billions  the  next  year,  and  IS 
billions  the  next.  When  we  realize  that  it 
takes  $5,000,000,000  of  national  Income  to 
pay  cff  one  billion  of  national  debt,  we  can 
see  how  we  are  now  being  driven  to  accept  tt* 
a  permanent  practice,  the  mortgagixig  of  our 
children's  future  to  ball  these  political  pled 
pipers  out  of  their  own  blundering  premises. 
It  may  be  that  these  same  bipartisan  ar- 
chitects of  our  foreign  policy  continue  to 
believe  that  the  criminal  betrayals  of  Amer- 
ica's Interests  and  principles,  and  the  sui- 
cidal squandering  of  American  billions, 
which  underlie  the  vicious  struggle  of  power 
politics,  in  which  we  are  caught,  represents 
a  firm  foundation  on  which  we  are  building 
a  Jtist  and  lasting  peace. 

Yet  how  many  of  3rou  folks  t)elleve  It? 
How  many  of  you  want  to  continue  to  be 
parties  to  the  outrageous  secret  conference* 
of  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  which  these 
leaders  have  never  dared  to  submit  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification  or  re- 
pudiation? How  many  of  you  want  to  con- 
tinue to  pour  out  your  billions  In  a  suicidal 
attempt  to  underwrite  the  permanent  defi- 
cits resulting  from  these  outrageous  agree- 
ments? How  many  of  you  realize  that  al- 
ready. Just  from  the  ending  of  the  war  to 
this  verv  hour,  we  have  poured  out  nearly 
$35,000,000,000.  which  has  been  siphoned 
away  from  us  through  23  assorted  foreign 
hand-out  programs  engineered  by  thto  ad- 
ministration? How  many  of  you  want  to 
take  the  next  step  that  will  be  Inevitable.  If 
we  keep  on  the  way  we  are  going,  namely, 
the  surrender  of  our  sovereignty  and  free- 
dom into  the  control  of  an  International  *u- 
perstate,  where  international  allocation*  of 
raw  materlato.  Industrial  potential,  and  mar- 
kets and  manpower  will  be  used  to  remake 
our  economic  and  political  systems  from  one 
end  to  the  other? 

Of  course,  the  deficit*  of  thto  bold  new 
plan  will  be  underwritten  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer  so  long  as  our  money 
lasts. 

Is  this  the  direction  in  which  you  folk* 
want  America  to  continue  to  move?  I  dont 
believe  it.  I  am  convinced  that  when  theee 
Implications  of  what  our  leaders  profe**  to 
believe  in.  are  dragged  into  the  open,  for  all 
to  see.  they  wUl  die  of  the  withering  con- 
tempt of  the  American  peojrie. 

Tliese  things  these  men  may  still  believe, 
but  If  they  do.  the  crtoto  confronting  us  now 
becomes  more  terrifying  than  ever.  For.  from 
acros  this  land  and  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  a  rtolng  chorus  of  brute  facts 
cries  out  against  a  perpetuation  of  thto  mon- 
strous swindle  of  the  American  people  for 
one  moment  longer. 

These  brute  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that 
men  can  continue  to  be  a  party  to  a  hoax 
only  In  the  event  that  they  arc  2lther  crimi- 
nally Ignorant  of  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional facts  of  life;  or  second,  that  they  are 
determined  to  cover  up  the  bloody  tracks  of 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  betrayal 
and  blunders  of  the  past;  or  that  they  have 
become  the  victims  of  a  self-Induced  fanatl- 
ctom  that  carmot  and  will  not  see  the  truth. 
For  myself  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  we  now  confront  the  conse- 
quences of  our  failure  since  1933  to  take  our 
leadership  at  Its  own  word. 

Throughout  all  these  years  thto  leadership 
has  boasted  openly  of  its  deliberate  attacks 
on  our  form  of  government,  our  economic 
system,  and  our  way  of  life.  For  sixteen  long 
years  It  has  browbeaten,  bribed,  and  slogan- 
ized its  blueprint*  into  reality  over  an  ever- 
widening  area  of  our  daUy  live*  through  four 
successive  national  political  campaign*. 

And  what  to  more  tragic,  in  the  process  It 
has  discovered  bow  international  aoeddlmg 
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ito  Iti  ptawi  far  us  riftit  her*  •!  ^ 

BOOOMlMl  this  fMt 
Itet  It  li  Bol  «i«U  r»- 
itfca  UHit  tboM  Who  tM^  bMo  elo«- 
«at  tc  tlM  •flMrm  of  govvramcnt  tbeinaclm 
luiv«  bMn  Acclwd  isto  •  rMlimtion  that 
tte  gr«T«Bt  duifo'  to  our  futart  m  a  fr«« 
p*opl»  eooM*  BM  (Ttmb  vtthoot  but  from 
vltbtn 

I  b«:i«T«  that,  aa  frtm  aa  K  la.  tht  news 
that  Rxiasla  dtTdoped  tba  atomic  bomb  haa 
ooiy  Midi  tbla  dact^er  from  vlthtn  graTer 
tbao  before.  Tbat  u  whj  irv  now  na«d  to 
racocBlar  tbU  daacar  for  Yhat  it  la  and  to 
attack  it  at  Ita  roota. 
For  what  could  b*  mora  tragic  than  that 
BOt  permit  th«M  tntamal  forcaa 
;  on  our  d— ttuctton  to  continue 
aad  (Hawing  at  cur 
until  they  achieve  a  eo»lapae  troin 
wlthlr  and  Inflict  on  ua  a  dlaactroua  defeat 
which  no  combination  of  external  Xoicea 
•ould  erer  hare  lanpoeed  troai  without. 
Ow  tetf  la  to  arouse  the  American  people 
to  tko  vIckMis  tochalqwee  by  which  tiMae 
Im  oar  bMM  are  ■eairing  to  de- 
■.  teehatqoM  wAOeh  In  turn  we  must 
in  setf-^efenee. 

le  the  deliberate  plan  to  laolaU  our 
Oovamaent  frura  tkM  people,    ]^r  M  years 
behiad  this  technique  have 
to  the  boeer  inetlncu.  to  the 

ci 
groMpe 
itiy.  They  have  beea  d*Ur> 
to  dlTMe  aad  eonquer  ue  by  prevent- 
ing an  aroused  und  unltred  oppoeltkm  from 
oaUlng  tbeir  hand 

-and •conquer   teduilqwe    bae 
laborer  looee  frooa  tke 
foalltlee  of  local  Interesta  tnA  mtt 
adrtft  am  t^  am  at  damtH  power  poU- 
aa  a  poppot  In  the  luuidB  of  gltMitic 
their    bnieee.     The 
acalnst  the  eoaeamer: 
labor  against  Industry:  the  North  against  the 
figba  ^olBsk  the  left. 

poilttcal  appeala 
toy  tlio  ^Midiiiit  *mtB%  thie 
last  campaign.  In  Boston  he  appeals^  to 
tha  OathoHOB.  In  New  Taric  to  the  Jews,  and 
throughoot  the  whols  sorry  spectacle  the 
tha  special  target  otf  bis 
In  aCMMtton.  a  deliberate 
mmmt  attack  on  Oanfram  hae  been  carried 
mm  for  yearn.  Tbla  one  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment  which  wlaMi  no  phyaieal  poww.  whtab 
baa  no  araaa  aatf  aa  pnpasaatfa  apHita  at 
Ita  dispoaaL  MM  wtHeh  la  the  oae  bolwarfe 
the  usMpatkiu  of  power  that  can 
the  Amarteaa  people  from  the 
tyranay  of  their  oem 


In   the  field  of  eoo- 


topotf  the 


wtCh  the 

itlve  already  M«aloas  oa  the 

domeatle  scene,   theee   following  adtfttkmal 

for  dielatarial  powers  are  not  the 

at  atatlam.  what  are  they? 

If  power  to  natlonaliae  steel  la  not  atatlam. 

what  is  lit 

If  a  determination  to  continue  to  squander 
AoHTlaaa  reeouroee  at  home  and  abroad,  even 

deflnt  speadfeBC  *•  not  etattsm.  what  ia  it? 

IT  the  coaipulaary  health-tasuraace  pro- 
gram of  Oeear  Ewlng  and  his  welfare  state 
which  the  Senate  turned  down,  la  not 
statlan.  what  U  it? 

It  ^dsral  aid  to  edweatloa  with  ite  Oot- 
eraaaaat  dtooattoa  of  tha  Nation's  school  and 
Its  thought -oontroi  powers,  la  not  st«tUm. 
what  la  ttr 

U  the  apaaaa  blU  and  the  loofMcme  Mm- 
paaatoa  Act  of  ISM  of  aenaior  MtmaAT  for 
the  nnaiplete  oontrol  of  the  Intfuatrial  and 
:  life  of  thia  country,  including  price 
ttroL  aad  production  quotas  are  nut  the 
bone  and  sinew  at  atatlam.  what  arc  they? 

If  the  Branaaa  propoeal  far  aubaidizing 
both  the  American  farmer  and  the  Amsrleao 
fonsTiBter  with  ite  erop-aereape  eontrola  is 
not  stetUm.  what  la  It? 

If  tha  so-caliad  reciprocal  trade  program 
without  any  raatrictioaa  on  the  Preaident  • 
power  to  destroy  any  aegment  of  Amcrlca't 
Industrial  economic  or  agricultural  life. 
whleh  tha  Preeident  demanded  and  got,  is 
not  ststtsas.  what  u  it? 

If  the  oataawiia  powera  ot  a  global  war 
lord  the  PMildeat  requeeted  vader  hie  orig- 
inal nulitary-akl  plan  are  not  statlsm,  what 
are  they? 

The  third  vlcioua  technique  by  which  our 
political  planners  are  aeeUng  to  impoee  their 
alien  Ideology  and  system  on  us  is  their 
hypocritical  share- the- wealth  prograaa  of  a 
welfare  state. 

SlowlT  but  surely  this  program  is  destroy- 
ing the  private  entcrprlae  eyatem  by  putting 
OoTomment  into  the  field  of  buelnaea.  power 
development  and  finance,  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise. 

In  addttbai.  it  is  taxing  the  new  wealth 
produaad  m  aavageiy  that  it  Is  destroying  our 
power  to  reinvest  new  wealth  la  new  tools 
of  production  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing society.  This  share-the-veaith  program 
U  the  meana  every  totaUterian  government 
has  used  to  desUoy  the  economic  mdepend- 
enoe  of  a  free  people  and  the  political  free- 
dome  which  are  baaed  upon  it.  Tbeee 
ehare-thc-wealth  practlcee  are  giw^^t'^g 
Into  a  vicious  circle,  where  the  more  the 
int  takea  and  equanders  for  non- 
ive  purpoeea  the  leee  we  have  left 
with  which  to  provide  for  our  own  needs 
and  the  further  we  head  Into  defklt 
apeodlag. 

It  makaa  the  average  old-^s  payment  of 
•30  per  mnath  a  cruel  mockery. 

It  dapaa  thoee  who  auppert  our  soctal- 
aecuri^  agatam  into  believing  that  an  ex- 
tenaloo  ot  the  system  will  stieagthen  our 
aser  all  sseanty.  when  at  this  very  naoment 
the  10.000.000.000  social-security  fund  that 
has  been  paid  into  the  Psdeial  Treasury  has 
been  equaadared  and  muat  be  paid  la  all 
over  again  if  thIa  eervioe  is  to  continue. 

Saah  a  pelloy  also  foeoes  greater  and 
greater  reliance  on  the  Pedaral  Treasury 
iMkUl,  aa  right  here  in  the  State  of  Ohii>, 
■atarttr  daealopmanto  have 
Biaay  of  yoa  lolka  reallae 

ii  la  1M6  here  in  Ohio  you  ralaed  $319.- 
•OO.OtO  la  State  taiaa?  This  U  the  sum  you 
aaed  to  carry  oa  your  State  Oovemment. 

Bow  away  ot  you  folks  reallas  that  In 
tha  ISM-iO  flacal  year  you  In  Ohio  wiU  pay 
ahare    of    the   staggering   Vederal 

Is  there  aay  qwattoa  la  jom  minds 
tt»t  wtth  alaUlar  uuaSitloai  prevailing  In 
every  State  throtighout  this  Union  the  time 


baa  oocne  for  the  Bepubilcan  Party  to  gird 
MMlf  for  an  aU-out  aaeault  on  tbla  mon- 
strous Vbdaral  vampire  that  Is  sueking  the 
ttfeblood  of  our  private  eaterprlae  aad  da- 
stroytng  our  eronoailo  Indopendeuoe  and  our. 
polltleal  freedMB? 

And.  flnaUy.  la  there  any  queatlon  in  your 
minds  but  that  it  la  the  duty  of  the  Bepub- 
ilcan Party  to  expoee  aa  a  ahamelees  fraud 
this  claim  by  the  Icaderahip  of  the  party  in 
power  that  it  la  "the  party  devoted  to  the 
eauae  of  peace?" 

la  it  not  time  that  we  confronted  the 
American  people  with  the  fact  that  the 
Daatocratlc  Party  la.  Instead,  a  party  that 
has  maneuvered  us  Into  two  world  wars  in 
one  generation,  that  haa  squandered  our 
reeourcea  and  the  llvee  of  our  youth  on 
battleflelda  around  the  world? 

And,  it  is  this  same  Democratic  Party 
which  haa  lost  the  peace  both  timea. 

Now  thia  aame  party  Is  detexmlned  to  siu*- 
render  what  remains  of  our  blood  and 
treasurs,  and  to  subordinate  what  remains 
of  uur  sovereignty  aa  a  free  people,  to  their 
determination  to  use  the  American  people  to 
ball  them  out  of  thla  terrify ing  predicament 
we  all  are  In. 

If  the  Republican  leadership  continues  to 
be  a  party  to  this  further  aaaault  on  our  form 
of  government  and  our  way  of  life,  it  will 
render  a  criminal  disservice  to  generations  of 
Americana  yet  unborn. 

The  only  hope  I  see  for  the  future  Is  that 
it  will  not  be  too  late  when  the  rank  and 
Ale  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  Wake  up  and  find  that  we  are  not 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace  and 
we  are  not  rebuilding  a  "brave  new  world." 
but  instead,  we  are  following  the  same  sui- 
cidal course  of  the  seas  of  International  pow- 
er politics  that  has  destroyed  every  other 
nauon  in  history  that  has  tried  It. 

That  Is  why  the  futtire  looks  so  dark.  This 
Oovemment  Is  neglecting  its  own  people. 
living  way  beyond  its  income,  flaunting  the 
constitutional  safeguarda  against  the  abtise 
of  power,  and  comprumlstng  Itaelf  behind 
the  scenee  in  the  halls  and  chambers  of 
secret  diplomacy  In  the  moet  brutfil  and 
futile  fame  of  power  politics  In  history, 
squandering  the  earnings  and  savings  of  a 
free  people  in  a  futile  betrayal  of  American 
Intereste  and  ideals  and  principles  all  around 
the  world 

Tet,  aa  dark  ss  the  future  Is.  I  see  a  ray 
erf  light  breaking  through  the  clouds.  The 
American  people  are  waiclng  up  to  the  dan- 
gers we  face,  and  they  are  stlU  a  hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding,  and  God-fearing  people.  I 
can  see  the  time  coming  when  they  will  real- 
ise that  they  cannot  entrust  the  futtue  to 
those  who  have  betrayed  the  past,  and  they 
win  take  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  back  into 
their  own  hands. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  so  far  as  Ameri- 
ca and  the  world  are  concerned,  there  ia  jtist 
one  baste  thing  vrrong  now. 

Somebody  haa  sent  Uncle  Sam  into  exile. 
Uncie  Sam  has  become  a  -man  without  a 
country."  and  what  the  American  people 
must  do  now  is  to  send  out  a  searching  party 
to  find  him,  and  bring  talm  home. 


A  Rainbow  Over  tlie  Alps 

KXTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  KQcivxaoTa 

Df  THS  8KNATK  OT  THB  UNITED  STATES 

ThitTSdav.  October  8  (levislative  dap  of 
Saturday,  September  3\  1949 

Mr.  THTE.    Mr  Prnident.  I  ask  unan- 
tmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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PrcoRD  an  article  entitled  "A  Rainbow 
Over  the  Alpa."  by  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  for  September  25.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Rainbow  Over  the  Alps — Mosal  Re.\rm- 

AMENT    Ideal    Seek    as    a    Wat    To    Work 

Nececs.'.rt   Chance   in   Human   Character 
(By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  D.  D., 
Utt.  D.  D.) 

Spanning  the  sky  like  a  radiant  scarf  of 
blended  colors.  I  saw  a  rainbow  overarch- 
ing the  majestic  peaks  of  the  Alpa.  Under 
that  sign  in  the  heavens  lay  a  little  town 
perched  on  the  mountainside  3,000  feet 
above  the  city  of  Montreux  and  that  liquid- 
blue  gem  which  is  Lake  Geneva.  As  a  blaz- 
ing star  once  hung  over  Bethlehem  of  Judca 
so  a  rainbow  bangs  over  a  little  town  In  an- 
other  small   land,   lovely   Switzerland. 

That  spot,  high  and  lifted  up.  Is  a  modern 
Mecca  which,  as  a  magnet,  has  been  drawing 
to  Its  spacious  Mountain  House  piKrims 
from  all  parts  of  this  fear-haunted  earth. 
For  during  these  crucial  months,  when  It 
is  later  than  we  think,  the  paths  of  peace- 
makers who  are  to  be  called  the  children  of 
God  have  led  to  Caux,  pronounced  in  our 
English  tongue  Co. 

All  for  whtch  Calut  haa  become  an  inspir- 
ing symbol  fits  In  perfectly  with  that  opulent 
word,  cooperation.  Here  is  an  enchanted 
mount  where  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
being  put  into  practical  operation  in  this 
very  year  of  crisis  and  chaos.  That  moun- 
tainside has  been  called  by  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  "the 
brightest  spot  in  the  dark  picture  of  Europe." 
In  many  aspecta  that  somber  picture  Is  dis- 
mal Indeed.  One  of  the  world's  most  pro- 
found thinkers,  whose  frank  telling  of  un- 
pleasant truth  has  earned  him  the  title  of 
the  "Gloomy  Dean,"  Dr.  Inge  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  has  Just  emerged  from  retirement 
after  much  brooding  over  the  present 
ominous  world  situation  with  this  startling 
warning:  "Either  the  nations  must  sur- 
render some  fraction  of  their  Independ- 
ence to  a  supematlonal  authority  which  will 
have  the  power  to  settle  disputes  peaceably 
or  peace  will  be  restored  as  In  the  Roman  Em- 
pire by  knockout  blow  by  the  strongest 
power.  This  last  looks  painfully  like  a 
Tartar  domination  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Shall 
we  have  the  sense  to  choose  the  former  al- 
ternative?" But  the  fatal  trouble  is  that 
the  "former  alternative,"  namely.  Just  ad- 
justments of  the  differences  dividing  man- 
kind, cannot  be  chosen  unless  men  and 
nations  change.  Above  political,  diplomatic, 
and  economic  levels,  earnest  men  and  women 
weary  of  frustrated  mechanical  shuffling  of 
the  same  old  c&rds  of  fate,  are  frankly  facing 
the  fundamental  necessity — change,  changed 
hearts,  changed  desires,  changed  attitudes, 
chan^d  motives,  changed  objectives. 

A  Burmese  leader  at  Caux,  speaking  for  the 
teeming  East,  declares:  "We  need  money.  We 
need  about  everything.  But  we  need  most  of 
all  changed  people,  a  change  which  will  en- 
able us  to  trust  one  another." 

Communism  la  out  on  a  world-wld«?  scale 
to  liquidate  one  class  and  put  another  un- 
changed class  at  the  top  of  the  heap.  So- 
cialism, often  sincere  enough  in  Its  attempts 
to  eliminate  exploitation  In  order  to  bring 
the  good  things  of  life  to  all  people,  Is  still 
dealing  with  unchecked  selfishness  which 
can  wreck  any  social  scheme.  Even  In  a 
chastened  capltallam,  management  and  labor 
confront  each  other  with  belligerent  bitter- 
ness  and  ausplclon  In  a  constant  tug-of-war. 
With  legislative  bricks,  a  sorry  attempt 
doomed  to  futility  is  belne  made  to  buUd  an 
altruistic  edifice  on  the  sinking  sands  of  an 
tinchanged  society.     It  is  self-evident  that 


the  Utopian  plan  will  not  work  without  the 
Utopian  man. 

The  only  escape  from  catastrophe  Is  to 
change  human  nature.  That  diagnosis  is 
as  old  as  the  Matchless  Figure  who  enunci- 
ated the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  who 
Insisted,  as  He  fronted  the  deepest  needs 
of  the  individual  and  of  society,  "You  mtist 
be  changed."  "Bom  sgaln."  He  called  It. 
That  is  the  working  gospel  of  Caux — change, 
not  in  some  sweet  by  and  by,  but  In  the  here 
and  now.  That  Is  the  rainbow  over  the  Alps. 
Here  men  and  women  by  the  thousand,  rep- 
resenting all  walks  of  life,  from  more  than 
half  a  hundred  nations,  are  finding  the  secret 
of  actually  practicing  the  presence  of  God — 
the  God  who  did  not  cease  to  guide  and  to 
speak  when  some  holy  book  was  closed  cen- 
turies ago,  but  who  is  speaking  now  to  those 
who  win  but  listen.  Here  at  Caux.  in  a 
hostile  world  longing  for  peace  but  preparing 
for  war.  Is  an  arsenal  of  the  spirit  where  the 
invincible  Instruments  of  moral  rearmament 
are  being  put  into  the  hands  of  eager  cru- 
saders who  are  marching  forth  with  the  old 
cry  which  once  rang  through  the  embattled 
hosts  of  Europe,  "God  wills  It."  Here  Is  the 
laboratory  proof  that  human  relatlonchlps. 
Individual  and  social,  dull,  defeated  and 
divided,  may  be  changed  to  relationships 
radiant,  victorious,  and  united.  Seeing  that 
rainbow,  parliamentarians,  diplomats,  legis- 
lators. Cabinet  members,  labor  leaders,  capi- 
talists. Communists,  miners,  and  ministers — 
Protestants.  Catholics,  Jews,  Moslems — are 
climbing  the  path  to  Caux,  to  carry  back  with 
shining  facas  the  answer. 

Next  week  the  Spires  of  the  Spirit  will  point 
to  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 


Use  of  Antibrast  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  To  Terrorize  Physicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  public 
statement  issued  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  "protesting  the  use  of  a 
police  arm  of  the  Government — namely, 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice — in  a  campaign  to  discredit 
American  medicine  and  terrorize  physi- 
cians into  abandoning  their  opposition 
to  compulsory  hesilth  insurance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  board  of  trtistees  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  today  issued  a  public 
statement  protesting  the  use  of  a  police  arm 
of  the  Government— namely,  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice — In  a 
campaign  to  discredit  American  medicine 
and  terrorize  physicians  Into  abandoning 
their  opposition  to  compulsory  health  In- 
surance. 

The  sUtement  revealed  that  18  State  and 
county  medical  societies,  and  other  medical 
organizations,  including  the  AMA  Itself,  have 
been  made  the  targets  for  investigations  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment during  the  past  30  days. 

The  medical  groups  suddenly  brought  un- 
der investigation,  it  was  announced,  include 
the  following: 


American  Medical  AasocUtion.  New  York 
Bute  Medical  8aot«lr,  Utab  BUte  Medical 
Association,  Washington  State  MeCUcal  Sc- 
ciety,  Arkansas  Medical  Society,  and  the 
Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association. 

Michigan  Medical  Service,  a  Blue  Shield 
prepaid  medical-care  plan,  and  the  Arkansas 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan. 

Los  Angeles  County  Medical  SCclety,  Cali- 
fornia; Beckham  County  Medical  Society. 
Oklahoma:  Wayne  County  Medical  Society. 
Michigan;  Harris  County  Medical  Society, 
Texas:  King  Coimty  Medical  Society.  Wash- 
ington: and  the  New  York  County,  Nassau 
County,  and  Queens  County  Medical  So- 
cieties, In  New  York  State. 
The  AMA  statement  foUows: 
"This  is  an  official  statement  of  the  beard 
of  trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, protesting  the  use  of  a  pollc3  arm  of 
the  Government — namely,  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice — in  a 
campaign  to  discredit  American  medicine 
and  terrorize  physicians  Into  abandoning 
their  opposition  to  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. 

"The  AMA  has  opened  Its  records  to 
the  Justice  Department,  without  reservation, 
and  medical  societies  throughout  the  coun- 
try undoubtedly  wUl  do  likewise,  but  we 
Intend  to  keep  the  public  fully  Informed  at 
developments,  as  we  are  convinced  that  these 
are  not  bona  fide  antitrust  investigations, 
and  that  the  American  people  will  not  tol- 
erate police  state  methods  in  this  country. 
"We  would  be  naive,  indeed,  if  we  Ignored 
the  political  Implications  of  this  sudden  rash 
of  investigations,  attacking  medical  socie- 
ties, at  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
doing  Its  utmost  to  stifle  opposition  to  ita 
proposed  system  of  Government-controlled 
medical  care. 

"This  scheme.  It  Is  specifically  provided, 
would  be  a  Government  monopoly,  to  which 
every  citizen  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute, and  which  would  destroy  all  the 
hundreds  of  voluntary  health  Insurance  sys- 
tems which  now  provide  prepaid  health  care 
for  more  than  61,000,000  of  the  American 
people. 

"Certainly  It  will  be  a  travesty  on  Justice 
If  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  can  be  used  to  silence  oppo- 
sition to  the  creation  of  a  Government  truat 
In  medicine. 

"The  American  people,  we  bcllere.  will 
hardly  think  It  a  coincidence  that  these  anti- 
trust Investigations  should  be  ordered  at  this 
time — ^after  there  have  been  repeated  threats 
that  medical  groups  would  be  Investigated 
because  of  their  opposition  to  socialized  med- 
icine. 

"The  chronology  of  events,  since  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  decided  to  make  a 
Nation-wide  campaign  against  compulsory 
health  Instnunce,  and  in  behalf  of  voluntary 
health  Instirance,  Is.  we  believe,  of  real  sig- 
nificance. 

"In  November  1948,  the  AMA  at  Its  mid- 
winter meeting,  voted  to  collect  funds  trom 
its  members  to  finance  a  campaign  of  public 
education  on  this  Issue.  A  public  announce- 
ment was  made  to  that  eHect. 

"Only  a  month  later,  in  December,  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  caUed  on  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society.  seelUng  to  check  the 
society's  records  in  connection  with  an  al- 
leged antitrtist  investigation. 

"During  the  February  session  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  AMA  in  the  early  hours 
of  February  10.  the  board  room  was  broken 
into  and  records  of  the  board  were  thorough- 
ly searched  by  persons  unknown.  Brief  cases 
of  the  trustees,  left  in  the  room,  also  were 
searched.  Entrance  was  gained  through  a 
window.  The  facts  Indicate  this  was  a  search 
for  information,  rather  than  an  ordinary 
burglary.  Certainly  no  friends  of  medicine 
would  take  this  means  ox  obtaining  medical 
data. 
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Tkc  Daftasc  issae 


KXTBtSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  MAaTL4J(0 

Df  TBB  HOOSS  OP  nXFKaaMHTATTTm 

W94mtadM9.  October  5, 1949 

Mr.  aASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l««Te  to  revise  and  extend  mj  remarks. 
I  include  therein  the  following  editorial 
which  ai)pc«rad  la  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
October  ft.  IMf: 

CAM   MO  LOMCSa  Boacs 


ordtnarj  eitiaena  hara  baan 
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laatda  tha  da- 
Unlilcatton.  tha  catek- 
to  aHat  oa  papar  only.    Under 
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aad  that  tto  navy,  aa  navy  aaca  aaw  It,  waa 
eat  back  to  tha  point  wbara  Ita  affac- 
aa   aa   o«analva  arai   waa   gravaiy 


mtttea  haard  thoaa  eharffaa  and  anally  dia- 
coratad  tha  aource.  Nothing  waa  brought 
•M  wMsli  aoggeatad  Improper  acUrttlea 
Mthar  by  the  Air  Force  or  by  any  m&nufac- 
turar. 

But  the  committee  did  not.  at  that  time, 
ehooaa  to  go  into  tha  fundamental  laaue 
That  laaue,  aa  aaoat  paopla  now  aae  it,  la 
whethar  aa  mtich  atraaa  la  being  laid  on 
•trata0e  bombing  that  other  weapona  equally 
vital  to  our  national  aecurlty  are  being  aac- 
rlfloed. 

The  NaTy  baa  baan  doing  lU  beat  to  ace 
that  tbe  Iaaua  to  faced  But  Navy  paopla. 
like  all  membara  of  tto  armad  arrvlcea. 
operate  under  a  atrtct  code  of  propriety.  A 
naval  oOcer  who  apeaka  out  of  turn,  who 
Ignoraa  tha  auaHanary  channela  In  get- 
tXt^  bta  tlMMIgbta  to  tto  public,  takea  hla 
career  in  hla  haadi.  Bvan  civilian  offlclala. 
aa  Uie  record  ahowa,  have  to  to  davloua  and 
even  clandaatlne  tofora  getting  a  haarlng. 
All  too  often.  If  they  do  manage  to  make 
thexiMelvaa  heard,  they  are  alappad  down  for 
thekr  palaa. 

Thla  la  an  exact  deacrlpUon  of  tto  altua- 
tlon.  We  do  not  denounce  It,  for  It  haa  cer- 
teln  valuea.  But  It  haa  tto  raatilt.  nsvar- 
thali.  of  keeping  tto  taxpayers  ignorant 
of  aaaaa  thlaga  thay  have  a  right  to  know. 

81  laat.  thraa  hlgh-rat;klng  naval 
uatfar  tto  laadarahlp  ot  Admiral  Den- 
fald.  chief  of  naval  operatlona.  have  flnaUy 
spoken  out  with  admlrahla  clarity  giving 
full  azpraaalon  to  th«lr  feara.  Tto  obaervant 
wUl  Boto  that  even  thaac  naval  leadera  could 
not  addraaa  the  country  directly,  but  apokc. 
inatead.  to  tto  Secretary  of  tto  Navy.  It  waa 
oaly  bacauaa  aoooa  naval  oAcar  took  tto  rlak 
Involved  and  turiMd  ooplae  of  tto  documanta 
over  to  the  new^tapKa  that  the  country 
knowa  how  danuiglng  the  quarrel  haa  to- 
come. 

Bat  now  ttot  wa  know,  there  can  auraty 
be  no  further  effort  to  gloaa  over  tne  altu- 
atlon.  Tbe  question  tofore  us  la  not  an  aca- 
demic one.  It  baa  nothing  to  do  aith  tto 
piialHi  ot  the  Navy  aa  compared  with  that 
at  tha  Air  Vorce.  It  lan't  whether  an  admiral 
shall  oOBUaand  a  big  carrier  or  a  little  one. 
It  iant  even  wtothar  a  B-M.  with  an  atom 
bomb  In  ita  toliy,  can  fly  to  Uoacuw  and 
return. 

It  la,  laataad.  wtothar  tto  atrataglc  o«a- 
cepu  which  tova  reauitad  In  the  paring 
down  of  the  Navy  aiul  tto  whittling  at  the 
Army  ao  ttot  we  may  have  a  great  fleet  of 
atrateglc  bosnbera  In  being  a/a  aouadly  baaed. 
Do  they,  tn  fact,  prumlae  us  tto  graataat  de- 
gree of  national  security  at  the  lowest  poa- 
alble  coatt  Are  our  minda  filled  with  visions 
of  abr  armadaa  flying  tto  oceans  at  the  speed 
a<  aound  and  showering  atomic  bomto  oi\ 
elttaa  and  iuduatrlai  centers,  and  so  win- 
ning a  quick  and  eaay  victory?  Are  we  loalng 
eight  of  tto  fact  that  war.  after  all.  can  to 
a  long-drawn-out  alT&lr,  with  men  landing 
from  shlpa  on  bloody  beachea  and  fighting 
their  way  Inland  with  only  the  protoeUon 
that  ship- baaed  planea  can  give  thamt 

Oartalnly  no  layman  can  tova  a  fiaad  eon- 
vtctloo  on  aueh  comples  quaatlona.  But  aa 
a  cltlxen  of  the  country  which  must  endure 
the  strains  of  a  poaslble  war,  long  or  short, 
be  can  demand  that  the  declaion  takea  to 
baaed  on  the  l>est  possible  judgment,  tech- 
Blcai  and  civilian,  and  that  once  It  Is  taken. 
all  branchaa  of  the  aervlce  give  It  their  full 
•tipport. 

Plnally,  the  only  way  the  dtlaaa  can  to 
sure  that  the  Iaaua  la  batog  faced  la  to  de- 
mand that  tto  OoBgraaa  undertake  a  full  In- 
veatlgatlon.  letting  the  public  In  on  every 
part  of  It  save  that  which  Involvaa  atrtctiy 
military  secrets  Tto  vhola  bwlnaai  baa 
baaa  fcspt  under  eover  far  toe  fcaig.  and  baa 
angaadvad  unnaeaaaary  ea»otlon.  Lefa  get 
tha  fbets  and  make  a  dedaton  on  ttom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  neood  unlfkalion  act.  I  pointed 


out  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  dangers  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  and  their  air  arms  that  could  arise 
through  administrative  actions  under 
that  concentration  of  power.  In  that 
speech  I  quoted  the  following  from  a 
statement  of  Admiral  Halsey: 

The  concept  of  wtot  each  weapon  can  or 
cannot  do  theoretically  la  vary  rUUculoua. 
Tha  only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  la  more 
ridiculous  la  tha  fact  that  you  have  a  weapon 
and.  through  legislative  or  other  act,  you  can- 
not uae  that  weapon  becauae  It  might  In- 
terfere with  the  glory  of  some  other  person 
who  has  a  almllar  wc.pon.  I  think  the  ob- 
ject In  war  la  to  atrlke  with  aa  many  weap- 
ons as  posalble  aa  often  and  aa  fast  aa  poasl- 
ble. I  think  that  Is  tto  atvaat  and  beat  way 
to  terminate  a  war.  I  would  go  further  than 
that,  and  say  I  do  not  think  any  weapon 
should  to  in  any  way  restnctad,  whethar  It 
tolongs  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  the  Air  Fares, 
or  is  used  only  for  a  apiedal  purpoae.  In 
ottor  worda.  they  should  to  uaed  where  they 
are  moat  needed. 

As  Congress  has  httle  power  over  the 
armed  .services  left  after  the  passage  of 
that  act.  it  is  Important  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Congress 
fully  and  periodically  look  Into  the  ad- 
ministrative actions  of  the  Department, 
particularly  in  view  of-  the  policy  appar> 
ently  preTalllng  there  of  stamping  ad- 
mlniAtrative  and  other  material  that  has 
no  connection  with  military  secrets  or  se- 
curity as  "confidential.**  so  that  it  can- 
not, according  to  regulation,  be  given  to 
the  Congress  or  to  the  public  through  the 
press. 


S«pp«rt  aad  Streof  tibcn  tke  Uaited 
Nktioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  MKW  Jl 

m  THX  BOUSB  or  RKPRBKNTATIVES 

Wedneadaif.  October  5,  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
OKO,  T  wish  to  Include  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  Essex 
County  Bar  Assoclntlon  of  New  Jersey 
on  September  16,  1949: 

Whereas  tto  following  raaolutloo  was  re- 
cently tatroduoed  in  tto  Senate  and  the 
Houae  of  ■apvaaentetlvea  of  tto  Congreaa  of 
the  Unisad  Mataa: 

It  la  tha  aaoaa  of  tto  Congreaa  that  It 
abaukt  to  a  fundamental  ob>actlve  of  tto 
forelga  paUey  ot  tto  United  Statee  to  support 
and  atraogtbaD  tbe  United  Natlona  and  to 
aaefc  tta  dasatoyaaaat  into  a  world  federation 
open  to  all  nattaas  with  defined  and  limited 
powara  ad^pMito  to  preserve  paaca  and  pre- 
vrnt  agipaadtai  through  tha  enactment,  In- 
terpratotlon.  aad  anforcatnent  of  world  law": 
Now.  tharafora.  to  It 

ifgso^aad  by  the  M»$4X  County  Bar  Ataocia- 
tion: 

I.  Tbat    this    iMnslstlnn    aadoraaa    tha 
-quoted  laaolutlaB  and  urgaa  tto 
of  the  Maw  Jb 
to  aupport  It. 

S.  Tbat  tto  aaeretary  la  directed  to  sand 
a  aopy  of  this  resolution  to  each  New  Janey 
Baaator  aad  Rapreaantetlva  In  tto  Congiaaa 
or  ttoUhltad 
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Thla  la  to  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  reaolutlon  passed  by  the  Essex 
Ck>unty  Bar  Aaaoclatlon  at  ts  regular  meet- 
ing on  Septemtor  14,  1949. 

RiCHAaO  J.    CONGLXTON. 

Secretary,  Essex  County  Bar  Association. 
Dated  Septemtor  16,  1949. 


The  American  Free-Enterprite  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  6  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hendrickson]  before 
the  Colonial  Life  Insurance  Co.  annual 
convention  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  23.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ifr.  Toastmaater.  my  fellow  laborers  In  the 
vineyards  which  afford  protection  to  so  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  come  here  tonight  with  deep  humility. 
I  realize  that  I  apF>ear  before  a  group  of 
American  citizens  who  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  am  proud  that  a  good  part  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  In  the  Insurance  field, 
not  your  own  specific  field  but  one  which 
gives  me  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
Insurance  business  generally.  It  may  to 
of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  am  still 
a  partner  In  one  of  the  oldest  fire  and  casu- 
alty agencies  In  the  southern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  so  with  thla  brief  Introduction,  you 
will  understand  that  I  am  sympathetic  to 
yoxir  problems.  More  than  that,  I  am  defi- 
nitely for  the  contlnuatlo.i  of  your  place  In 
the  American  way  of  affording  secxirlty  to 
those  who  truly  i4>preclate  the  cost  of  se- 
curity. 

Tou  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  mindful  of  those 
factors  which  represent  earned  sectirlty  and 
aid  in  time  of  distress,  when  a  famUy  moat 
needs  assistance,  life  Insurance  provides 
that  need.  In  New  Jersey  alone,  almost  80  - 
000  death  claims  were  paid  during  1948. 
This  means  that  some  50.000  families  re- 
ceived approximately  S70.000.000  during 
tboae  12  months.  Although  statistics  are 
often  dull  and  boring.  I  am  sure  that  It  Is 
not  boring  to  know  that  throughout  this 
fair  land  of  ours,  a  million  and  a  third  tone- 
fits  were  paid  u{x>n  the  death  of  thoee  In- 
sured, with  total  claims  reaching  the  figure 
of  $1 ,500,000 .000.  There  is  no  way  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  comfort  your  Industry 
provides  to  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  becauae  I  uiKlerstand  and  appreciate 
your  profesalonal  contribution  to  the  things 
which  America  holds  dear  that  I  shall  make 
a  special  appeal  to  you  tonight,  an  appeal 
for  that  same  high  degree  of  your  telents  in 
the  thing  of  government  that  you  so  en- 
thusiastically give  In  the  interest  of  your 
famlliea,  your  cliente  and  your  employers. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  met  tonight  In  a  period 
of  the  world's  history  which  has  no  counter- 
part, It  wUl  mark  either  the  continuation 
of  progress  under  a  great  civilization,  or  It 
will  mark  an  end  of  all  that  man  has  strug- 
gled to  attain  down  through  tbe  ages  of  his 
existence. 

Tour  Rreai  industry  e.'  -'■  our  creat  Nation 
stand  tonight  on  the  briui. — all  of  us  are  In 


great  Jeopardy  both  from  within  and  with- 
out our  national  boundaries — but  let  me  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  despite 
the  atomic  bomb  and  all  Ite  dangers,  our 
greatest  threat  Is  from  within.  And  why  do 
I  say  this?  It  is  because  I  have  seen  at 
close  hand  the  dangers  on  all  sides.  Thus, 
I  recognize  tbat  our  first  objective  In  America 
must  to  to  revitalize  our  own  Internal  well- 
being.  We  are  like  the  proverbial  chain  "as 
strong  as  our  weakest  link"  and  If  that  weak 
link  la  our  Internal  strength,  we  will  col- 
lapse 88  all  other  great  powers  have  col- 
lapsed In  the  face  of  external  preasure. 

Let  us.  therefore,  take  our  bearings  and 
fairly  appraise  the  trends  from  within. 

As  In  the  case  of  all  giants  of  strength,  we 
have  been  resting  secure  In  sinews  which 
have  given  us  strength  without  properly 
counting  the  full  measwe  of  that  strength. 
Like  Sampson  of  old,  we  have  been  prone  to 
overlook  those  moral  virtues  which  have  fur- 
nished the  genius  to  fully  utilize  our  physi- 
cal powers. 

As  in  the  case  of  Samaon.  a  divine  provi- 
dence endowed  us  with  virtues  heretofore  un- 
known. It  Is  well,  then,  that  we  remind 
ourselves  tonight  that  162  years  ago  this 
month  there  came  Into  tolng  on  this  conti- 
nent a  constitutional  republic  founded  by 
men  who  had  thoroughly  studied  all  of  the 
civilizations  which  preceded  ours.  They 
gave  us  a  pattern  of  government  which  has 
never  had  a  peer.  We  have  lived  happily 
under  that  Government  and  under  It  have 
given  the  entire  world  mcn^  of  the  bleadEigs 
of  a  bountiful  God  than  It  haa  ever  known 
tofore.  But,  gentlemen,  we  are  now  on  the 
point  of  departing  completely  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  charter  of  litorty  and 
Justice.  We  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  pied  pipers  and  the  (banters  of  new 
orders — the  modem  economic  planners — 
have  all  but  thrown  the  system  of  a  well- 
conceived  constitutional  republic  complete- 
ly out  of  gear,  and.  gentlemen,  we  have  had 
enough  of  it  to  prove  to  any  thinking  citi- 
zen that  their  enchanting  proposals  will  not 
work.  Their  tunes  bare,  on  occasions,  frus- 
trated and  befuddled  even  the  best  of  us, 
but  In  the  light  of  the  fates  of  other  nations 
which  should  to  clear  to  us  all — it  Is  high 
time  that  we  get  down  to  earth  and  think — 
if  not  for  ourselves,  then  for  those  who  must 
one  day  carry  the  burdens  which  o\u  errors 
may  create. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  problems  In  this  Na- 
tion tonight  on  the  domestic  front  alone 
which.  If  listed  categorically,  would  send 
you  all  to  your  homes  with  distraught  minds, 
but  I  shall  not  visit  this  misfortune  upon 
you.  I  do,  however,  feel  constrained  to  wrap 
these  problems  in  one  package  so  that  you 
will.  In  turn,  take  them  to  your  hearts  and. 
by  positive  and  dynamic  action,  contribute 
the  best  within  you  to  their  solution.  Gen- 
tlemen, a  creeping  socialism  Is  our  worst 
danger.  Like  the  thief  in  the  night,  it  Is 
stalking  upon  us  while  we  sleep.  The  best 
proof  of  this  are  the  current  trends  In  Fed- 
eral legislation.  When  carefully  analyzed, 
it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  they  Ignore 
the  meat  fundamental  principles  of  our  great 
system  of  checks  and  balances  and  as  for 
the  State  and  local  governments — they  can- 
not long  survive  the  destructive  Influences 
of  the  subsidies  and  grante  In  aid  which  are 
fast  reducing  them  to  mere  fictions.  I  fear 
that  we  have  already  gone  much  further  In 
this  respect  than  we  like  to  tolieve  to  the 
great  Jeopardy  cf  our  free-enterprise  system. 
No.  gentlemen:  we  cannot  do  lip  service  to 
a  well -conceived  charter  of  government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then  on  the  other  violate 
at  every  turn  the  basic  principles  of  that 
charter  and  expect  It  to  survive. 

When  Caesar  croeaed  tto  Rubicon  hla  act 
waa,  standing  alone,  of  no  great  Importance, 
but  It  was  a  violation  of  a  great  constltu- 
tlona"  principle,  and  once  condoned,  it  fore- 
shadowed the  end  of  the  Roman  Repubtle. 


By  tto  same  token,  when  hla  great  nephew 
Augustus  Induced  the  Roman  Senate,  In  a 
period  of  great  depression,  to  yield  to  him  lU 
powers,  the  senate  never  regained  those 
powers,  and  ultimately  the  Republic  was  no 
more.  O  my  good  friends.  In  this  month 
when  we  celebrate  the  adoption  of  our  great 
constitutional  system,  may  we  to  Inspired  by 
those  patrlote  whose  rich  experience  In  tto 
extremes  of  government  gave  us  Its  mateh- 
less  pattern,  to  turn  tock  to  lu  baalc  prin- 
ciples tofore  the  siren  voices  of  modern  day 
convince  ua  all  that  there  Is  a  magic  substi- 
tute for  work  tmd  thereby  turn  a  great  and 
rich  economy  Into  a  abamblea.  Can  we.  the 
greatest  and  most  intelligent  nation  of  all 
times,  not  profit  by  the  tragic  errors  of  hla- 
tory?  I  know  that  there  are  certain  dissim- 
ilarities totween  our  own  Republic  and  that 
of  ancient  Rome,  but,  my  friends,  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  the  same — exactly  tto 
same.  So  let  us  teke  heed,  measure  the  coate, 
and  marshal  otir  forces  against  the  thlnga 
which  can  so  easily  destroy  the  accompllsh- 
mente  of  our  brief,  but  no  leaa  noble,  na- 
tional existence. 

On  the  home  front  we  can  do  this  only  by 
clear  recognition  that  we  must  reduce  the 
ever-growing  cost  of  Goveriunent  and  pare 
some  of  the  well-meaning  but  extravagant 
luxuries  by  which  we  now  seem  enchanted. 
Othervi'lse,  we  will  very  shortly  find  ourselves 
under  the  domination  of  a  bankrupt  Socialis- 
tic Government  equally  as  Impotent  as  that 
In  Great  Britain  today.  Oh  let  us  remember 
the  words  of  that  great  stetesn^n.  scientist, 
and  philosopher.  Mr.  Franklin,  who  said: 
"They  that  give  up  essential  Utorty  to  obteln 
a  little  safety  deserve  neither  litorty  nor 
safety." 

So  much  for  that  all-Important  duty  w« 
owe  to  our  country  tore  on  the  domestic 
front. 

Now,  may  I  turn  briefly  to  tto  problema 
which  confront  ua  on  the  International  front. 
On  thia  score  I  would  like  to  say  at  tto  out- 
set that  I  have  faithfully  supported  every 
effort  which  has  been  made  thus  far  since 
VJ-day  to  lead  the  world  to  the  ways  of  peace. 
I  concede  that  I  have  done  this  in  some  In- 
Btences  with  serious  mentel  reaervationa, 
nevertheless  I  have  felt  that  tto  various 
stopgap  and  piecemeal  steps  we  tove  taken 
have  each  In  their  turn  provided  that  all- 
Important  factor  of  time,  time  during  which 
we  could  muater  our  great  spiritual  and 
moral  forces  which  are  ao  essential  to  win- 
ning the  peace. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  repeat  wtot  I  have  said 
on  the  floor  of  tto  Senate  of  the  United 
Btetes:  "Tto  problem  we  confront  today  at 
the  International  level  la  not  merely  military 
and  political;  It  Is  economic  and  moral.  So 
we  must  tackle  It.  big  aa  it  Is.  as  a  whole. 
We  have  been  trying  to  solve  it  piecemeal. 
First  by  the  extension  of  the  European  re- 
covery program,  then  by  tto  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  now  by  military  aid.  and  by  the  re- 
cent currency  talks  which  have  had  so  much 
publicity  recently." 

This  la  not  the  way  out  of  otn-  dilemma. 
We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  peace  any  more 
than  we  can  achieve  domestic  tranquillity 
here  at  home  by  buying  our  way  out.  It 
miist  to  done  by  setting  our  sighte  much 
higher.  We  must  and  right  now.  face  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  Indefinitely  bear  tto 
staggering  burden  of  more  and  more  arma 
for  ourselves  and  Europe. 

As  I  said  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
last  July  In  tto  debates  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  I  know  of  no  be'ter  way  than  the 
way  our  forefathers  pioneered  when  they 
constituted  our  own  Federal  Union.  The 
United  Natlona  la.  of  course,  a  forward  step 
In  the  right  direction  but  even  on  paper  It 
falls  to  provide  a  sufficient  fcmnula  to  en- 
able the  great  powers  which  w«e  Its  spon- 
sors to  keep  the  peace.  My  good  friends.  It 
must  to  crvstal  clear  to  you  as  it  la  to  m*. 
ttot  nothing  short  ot  a  wotW  government  can 
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.  «mX  vtUa  Um  uMiml  at  xhm 
tltfMt  or  taltIM*  a  Jvat  «xid  •qui- 
irocrmm  at  world  mmmiMMnt.  By 
UHBS  w  oaH  ttilfl  fyiteoi  of  intcniA- 
Wooai  Meartty.  to  vuaparteat.  What  Is  im- 
portaat  and  mdMd  vtui  to  the  vorld.  la 
tlHt  w  pcoTlda  tacrtd  law  which  wtU  pr«- 
v^ioC  iMHi  fron  ilaliujiiit  hinsaclf  acd  an 
I  iM  1MB  laborad  to  achieve  clown  throv^ 
To  eoaUniM  with  the  praaent 
«  of  t&a  UtUt*d  IVatlona  la 
tmtj  to  npaat  tiM  anon  vtilch  tr««  out  of 
tba  Laagtn  or  liatloaa.  Wa  nmat  ravtaa  the 
piouipUf  for  In  thl«  fa»t  mortnf 
to  at  tba  aaaence 

awplj  kx>fc.  flnt.  to  tha 
of  mvaaCrtBiad  ?«to.  It  ahould 
toopartUl  world  court.  It  ibonld 
toaat  foroafntty  anth  prrvvntlon  of  arma- 
■aents  for  acpaaatw  warfare.  It  should  treat 
■quarety  and  eourafaouaty  wttb  tlia  uaa  of 
■aooie  waapona  to  ranova  tba  •taode  thraat 
mnd  than  It  sboald  proaida  for  a  a»OB« 
ttttamatknal  eonttafvat  of  mlUtary  fioroaa 
ttB^v  propar  direction  and  control  to  enforca 
tta  mandataa.  Without  s  stronc  Interna- 
tlonal  potica  force,  a  arorld  fovanuDant  would 
<sa  aa  waak  and  halplaaa  aa  waa  our  oam  Got- 
It  under  tba  Artlelaa  of  Ooagadai  attao. 
ibgoM  thto  la^watkm  of  natioi;s  be 
^  _^  a  cbMtar.  pattamad  aonewhat  in  the 
ftAlMl  MMl  aplrtt  of  ovr  own,  anth  poarar  of 
atifmmammn,  tba  bopaa  of  eooatiaaa  minions 
earn  h»  faabaad  and  a  sound  and  laatlnt  pesce 
will  ba  «nU  on  Ita  aray.  If  we  turn  our  backs 
oa  tbto  oppcvtunlty.  If  wa  eonttnua  to  mnddle 
oa  aa  wa  hwa  tbroo^  the  paat  S  yean  of 
yoa  ttna.  tnatbi(  with  war  as  sotne- 
bMTttabla.  tban  wa  lansft  taka  tba  risk 
wttb   frustration,   apathy,    and 
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to  no  easy  way  to  attain  tMs  ob- 
demandtnf  as  It  does  strenfth. 
Ttalao.  aad  tba  Mgbaat  dagraa  of 
but  attaftnad  It  aauat  be  In  faet.  tbara 
ktlvea:  first,  tba  loag  and 
path  Whieb  to  tuH  of 
I  aait  tampritary  set-backs,  and  second. 
iMf  tbroufh  mtght.  oonquast.  and 
itSoa  by  tha  maOad  flat.  The  latter 
rapid  and  cartaln.  but  I  feal  aura 
no  nation  would  ever  chooaa  that  way 
If  tba  hlfb  road  of  paaea  wara  praasntad  to 
it  m  an  tnteUtgent  SMannar. 

Xa  a  raeantly  puhllihad  book.  Oen.  Clalra 
L.  ObaiiitaiiM   of  Vtytac  llgar  fame  makea 
fddowtDff  statements  baaed  on  bto  ex- 


'As  a  prartictnc  waiilor  for  aumy  3reara. 
I  am  eonTtnoed  of  tba  eomptrta  futility  of 
war  It  sattlaa  only  problama  of  tha  past 
and  cieataa  tba  new  proMaaaa  of  tba  future. 
There  Is  be  place  In  tha  awrld  today  for  the 
narrow,  eompatltlve  ni 
tba  ttD*r  of  war  My 
aa  atman  baa  taut^ht  me  the  fony  of  the 
artlOelal  bordara  of  political  states.  The 
aaaa  wtth  wbleb  tbe  •irman  paaaea  tham  by 
wttb  his  load  of  psaeaful  oonmeraa  or  atomic 
destructM>n  should  have  saraad  aetlea  kmf 

•^  am  conTim^^ed  that  Vbm  paopla  of  tbto 
ily  and  bM^vHably  aaeve 
a  tfagia  flons  of  wortd  goaammeat  u 
ktlao  to  ta  auralve.    But  It  to  our  laa- 
[  to  aaa  tbat  tbto  world  goaarn- 
It  eosnaa  as  a  mutual  federauoo  of  free 
aatbar   tbao   tbrousb   tba   iiillilsaa 
of  a  laaaiar  atata  aaalanag  all 
Id  ttm  ttmmta  tbsM  aa  auii 


an   amaMBf  adatoatooo   from   a   man   of 
but  Its  traab  to  aayoad  may  sbadow  of  a 
•oubt. 

I  baea  already  said  tbal  I  know  of  no  < 
way  to  tba  ob)acUre  wbleb  Oenaral 
■■■la  waaild  aaa  far  us  tbaa  tba  osm 

m»n'  ^t  thair  proMsma,    fnw  Thtnw  can 
te^i  b.utee  aMra  taead  squaraly.  aa  tba  world 
r.  wttb  complex  poUtlcal.  aalU- 


tary.  aw—i bi,  and  moral  proMams.  They 
faOad  to  settle  them  aaparately  and  pleoe- 
maal.  so  tbay  finally  tackled  tham  together 
at  tba  Mdcral  CbnTentkn.  They  solred 
tbaiB  by  a  fadaral  noloa.  and  why  ahould 
wa  not  bopa  for  tba  sama  raccaaa  at  the 
world  lercir  Tba  nurtaaa  SUtaa  triad,  first, 
tba  Articles  of  Oonfedwatkm.  Bach  State 
then  had  Its  own  little  army— think  of  It— 
Its  own  army,  and  srraral  tben  were  threat- 
enlnc  war  on  each  otber— Nrw  Tork  and  New 
Rampahlra  orer  Vannoot:  ^ennsylranla  and 
Connecticut  over  tha  Wycsnlng  Valley.  That 
waa  tba  situation  tinder  tba  Artldaa  of  Con- 
fedaraMoB.  and  in  tbat  raapaet  tbe  situation 
was  worse  then  than  It  to  today,  for  at  laaat 
no  two  of  our  Atlantic  deaaocraelaa  are  now 
tbiwatentnf  war  on  aaeb  oCbar.  Oh.  I  real- 
lae  tbe  dUteidtlsa  wbleb  eonfront  ua  today 
froaa  tba  dltlahm  batwacn  free  enterprtoa 
aad  social  damocractoa.  b«C  I  wm  not  ooo- 
eada  tbat  It  to  so  daiifai'WM  or  daap  aaatad 
aa  waa  tba  dietolon  fbat  f aaad  our  Tbirtaan 
States  of  yore.  Try  to  rememt)er  that  each 
of  tbasa  llilrte^ii  btataa  tban  hsd  Its  own 
tta  own  tarlBb.  meat  of  tha  Stataa 
bankrupt,  tbair  currency  worthless, 
trade  raduoad  to  barter. 
rtf  a.  After  trying  pl« 
of  wbtob  the  AnnapolHi  Corn 
notafcto  axample.  they  finally  Mluwad  tba 
lead  of  tba  State  New  Jersey  and  the  PhUa- 
dalpbla  OoBventton  resulted.  Out  of  tbat 
OonasatlOB  came  a  great  eonstttutlooal  ra- 
putflc.  What  did  tbat  ehanae  mean?  It 
meant  a  change  from  a  feeble  alliance  of 
las  to  a  atrooi  unlott  of  altl- 


detogataa  of  tba  acataa"  to  "We.  tbe  people 
nf  tba  IbiHad  Staaaa." 

It  meant  tb?  change  of  the  Congrev  of  tbe 
United  States  from  a  powerless  dlploaoatle 
eoBfsranea.  to  a  true  laftolaUve  aseembly. 
aan^tit  wtth  both  eaecuttre  and  jtidlclal  de- 
partBMnts.  It  meant  the  creation  of  the 
first  democratic  lapraasntative  Interstate 
fforamment  In  human  btatory,  one  that  op- 
erated up  from  tha  paopla  tbrough  the  rep- 
raoanutlTss  tbey  elaetad.  and  bac  to  tha 
paopla.  for  the  peace  r  nd  proaperlty  and  free- 
doa  of  the  •people  Indindually.  It  meant 
tbe  transfer  frotn  each  State  to  the  Union 
OorammaBt  of  tha  ritbt  to  toaoa  currency, 
rafulata  intaratata  touuuarca  or  oooununl- 
catlons.  maintain  an  army,  make  treaties, 
declare  war.  name  ambassadors  or  enter  into 
alllaaoae. 

The  Constitution  of  the  TTnlted  Ststes.  my 
good  friends,  meant  the  constitution  of  a 
monetary  union,  a  customs  union,  military 
ttnlon.  a  ettlaans'  union,  an  orfanlc  political 
union  by  the  people  of  tboae  Stataa  and  at 
tha  same  time,  the  guaranty  by  tba  people  of 
tba  Union  to  the  paopla  of  aach  State  in  it 
tbat  erary  power  not  a«p«eaal|  transferred 
to  tbe  Union  arould  remain  In  the  hands  of 
thalr  IXMlcpendent  State  gorernment  or  In 
the'r  own  hands. 

There  are  many.  I  know,  who  will  balk  st 
any  suggaatlon  of  a  federation  of  world 
gorei'tunanta.  They  say  tt  Is  too  dliBeult  and 
dangarota  to  achieve.  They  bad  tbeir  eoun- 
terparta  prior  to  tba  PbOadalphla  Conven- 
tion and  even  Mr.  Waabtefton  In  a  letter  to 
Hamilton  some  0  weeks  after  the  conven- 
tion began  wrote  *T  aloMJet  despair  of  seeing 
a  f  avorabla  toeue  to  tbe  pmceedlnga  of  your 
convention,  and  do  therefora  rapant  barbif 
bad  any  agency  in  the  boabMaa."  Vtam  a 
man  of  Wbsbtnctoiili  atatura.  tbat  was  truly 
a  dlacoutaglng  remark  but  ba  eontlnxiad  to 
work  for  agreement  and  •  daya  after  that 
letter  eras  written,  tbe  flgbt  anded  by  agre«- 
mant  and  the  fanaotis  Connecticut  Oompro- 
to  which  our  own  State  of  New  Jsisay 

itrlbuted  so  much.    Esre  we  have  a  par- 

aaa  day.  wa  can  eom- 

tba  dlAeulUae  wblob  faea 

anr  aWMBBl  to  futoaata  ow  iNirkl  of  natlooa. 

OatollaHMn.  aa  I  baaa  trtad  to  Indicate.  I 
aa  daivly  eoaaeloua.  aa  you  muat  ba^  of  tbe 


and  dlfllcultlea  which  beaet  oxir  na- 
tion and  our  economy  from  within  and  arltb- 
out.  and  I  am  certain  that  we  can  surmount 
them.  tMit  I  say  In  all  sertousnees.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  demagogic  Influences 
St  work  In  the  world  today  and  swerve  from 
our  charted  oouraa.  away  from  tboee  ftmda- 
mentaU  of  a  constitutional  republic — If  wa 
depart  from  the  tried  and  trusted  ways  of 
proven  Initiative  which  have  built  our  econ- 
omy. I  predict  that  arlthln  another  quarter  of 
a  century  we  will  be  a  broken  and  divided 
people,  stripped  of  the  capacity  either  to 
guide  tbe  aK>r1d  on  the  courae  of  peace  or  to 
manage  competently  our  own  Individual 
affairs.  On  tba  otbar  band.  If  wa  but  have 
the  will,  if  we  suflldently  t)e!leve  In  our  own 
capabilities  undsr  divine  guidance,  we  can 
fully  meet  every  burden  tbat  world  leader- 
ship and  our  cwn  pressing  domestic  needs 
Impoae  upon  oa.  We  can  only  do  tbU.  how- 
ever, by  davalapinf  tn  America  an  ever  bet- 
tar  and  finer  citlaeoshlp.  We  somehow, 
all  of  lis.  must  learn  to  develop  the  habtt  of 
giving  more  and  more  of  our  precious  time 
to  the  things  of  our  Oovemment,  and  we 
must  insist  that  our  leaders  In  all  fields  of 
government  be  man  who  are  qualified  and 
aompeunt  to  lead  In  their  respective  fields. 
Having  attained  tbto  blcher  quality  of  dU- 
renshlp  and  leadarahlp  at  all  levels,  tben 
let  \u  Instot  that  those  leaders  adhere  to  tha 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  constitu- 
tional republic  was  founded  and  thus  avoid 
the  Rubicons  which  mark  the  stire  and  cer- 
tain way  to  dtoaater.  If  there  to  any  group 
In  America  who  ahould  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  spreading  the  gospel  of  better  cltl- 
aanablp,  it  to  the  Insurance  fraternity  for 
not  only  do  they  know  the  pitfalls,  but  tbey 
have  tbe  eontacu  to  make  the  uutbs  knoam. 
Gentlemen,  I  Inviu  you  to  join  me  to- 
night in  a  pledge  to  make  our  Nation  ao 
strong — so  competent  and  so  right  imdar 
tba  frea-anterprlse  system— that  no  national 
leadetahlp  anywhere  In  the  world  wiU  dare  to 
uppoee  ua  and  expect  to  survive. 


l\t  AiRcncaa  Lefiea's  Expomrc 
•i  Hate  Grb«pa 


OmMnON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxaton 
Of  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVEB 

Thursday,  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leurt 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  report  entitled 
"Subversive  Activities  of  Hate  Groups"  of 
the  Americanism  commission.  Depart- 
ment of  Illinois  of  the  American  Legion : 

Tba  American  public  is  becomlnir  lncraaa> 
Ingly  aware  that  there  exist  organlsattona 
which,  under  the  gutoe  of  spreading  the 
prlndplaa  of  Amerleantom.  create  dt?cord  and 
misunderstandings  among  all  races,  creeds, 
and  colors,  contrary  to  our  t>aslc  democratic 
concepts.  The  American  Legion  membership 
has  fought  1<x  a  long  time  the  dangerous  &ad 
totalitarian  precepts  of  the  Communists  and 
Onmmunlst  front  groups.  Dtirlng  recent 
yean,  tt  has  become  aware  of  other  types 
of  antl-Democratlc  organizations.  Tba 
Legion's  exposure  of  these  orgaulsstVons  baa 
been  a  great  factor  in  curbing  tlie  growtb 
and.  indeed,  in  some  caaea.  putting  out  of 
buafnaea  theee  potentially  un-American  or- 
ganlaatlons  in  the  United  States.  It  U  our 
vtow  that  oosnmunism.  fascism,  soclallam  or 
any  otbar  form  of  totalitarianism  cannot  be 
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countenanced    by    our    membership    which 
must  fight  these  un-American  activities. 

At  the  Miami  1948  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  two  resolutions.  In 
particular,  were  passed  that  form  tbe  basto 
,  motivation  of  thto  report.  These  reeolu- 
>  are  quoted  below : 

"Resolution  364 

••Whereas,  for  God  and  cotintry.  we  have 
again  assembled  to  renew  our  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  principles  upon  which  tbe 
American  Legion  was  founded,  to  consolidate 
the  victories  already  won  and  to  organize  our 
resources  for  the  battles  still  ahead:  and 

"Whereas,  the  events  of  the  passing  year 
have  emphasised  more  than  ever  before  thoee 
dangers  to  our  liberty  which  spring  to  life 
during  the  slightest  relaxation  of  that  eternal 
and  self -sacrificing  vigilance  which  keeps 
men  free:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolvtd  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention,  asaembled  in  Miami.  Fla., 
October  18-21.  1948.  That  we  again  declare 
our  undying  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  otir 
fathers,  the  faith  that  founded  a  nation  of 
free  Individuals  creating  and  employing  the 
powers  of  government  only  to  make  their 
freedom  the  more  secure  and  their  liberty 
the  more  desirable,  a  nation  in  legend  and 
In  fact  the  last  great  hope  of  a  theretofore  be- 
wildered and  enslaved  humanity;  be  It 
ftirther 

"Resolved,  That  we  propose  to  see  to  It 
that  this  last  great  hope  of  man  be  not  lost 
either  to  enemies  Invading  from  without,  or 
traitors  corrupting  from  within;  that  this 
government  of  free  men.  by  free  men.  and  for 
the  freedom  of  men  shall  not  be  lost  either 
to  those  who  would  become  tyrants  for  their 
own  selfish  Intereata  or  to  those  whose  vtil- 
nerablllty  to  the  songs  of  Utopia  make  them 
the  easy  prey  of  fasclstlc  and  communistic 
totalitarianisms;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  go  forth  from  this 
convention  to  warn  all  those  who  believe  in 
Americanism  tbat  in  this  hour  of  national 
peril,  the  time  Is  later  than  we  think;  that 
their  defense  of  the  life  they  love  must  be 
prompt,  thorough,  xmited,  and  militant;  that 
they  and  we,  defending  our  Nation  in  its  ma- 
turity, are  not  worthy  of  the  trust  given  us 
If  we  do  not  pledge  to  the  cause,  as  did  those 
defending  it  In  its  Infancy,  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor;  l)e  It  fvirther 
here  and  now  highly 

"Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  time  of 
the  battle  as  now.  the  place  of  tbe  battle  as 
here,  and  that  we  enter  the  fray  In  the  firm 
determination  that  our  zeal  for  Americanism 
shall  be  unnmtched  in  degree  by  the  fanati- 
cism of  its  worst  enemies,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate victory  shall  certainly  be  ours,  for  Ood 
and  country." 

"Beeolution  631 

"Whereas  It  has  bean  the  policy  of  the 
American  Legion,  as  part  of  its  Americanism 
program,  to  condemn  and  oppose  all  forms 
of  subversive  activities,  whether  they  be 
manifested  by  an  appeal  to  racial  hatreds 
and  prejudices  or  by  attempts  to  divide  this 
Nation  into  Industrial  strife  by  agitating  and 
fomenting  trouble  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  economic  group  against  economic  group; 
and 

"Whereas  communism  is  an  ideolo^,  a 
state  of  mind,  a  bundle  of  emotion,  which  has 
skillfully  organized  and  developed,  with 
many  secret  and  conspiratorial  aspects,  to 
serve  where  required  as  a  fifth  column  for 
the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia;  and 

"Whereas  many  Communists.  Communist 
sympathizers,  and  their  fellow  travelers  are 
laHaWy  reported  to  have  secured  employment 
lb  COldMentlal  and  key  positions  in  public 
oAoe.  political  and  labor  organizations,  and 
particularly  in  the  teacbing  profession  In  oxir 
schools  and  colleges;  and 

"Whereas  subversive  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals are  continuing  their  vicious  cam- 


paigns of  propaganda  to  dlatmlta  and  divide 
the  American  paopla,  aatttng  daaa  a^idnat 
class,  race  against  race,  and  creed  against 
creed;  and 

"Whereas  these  un-American  foroea  are  dla> 
ruptlng  national  imlty  In  these  critical  f>06t- 
war  years,  when  victory  on  the  home  front 
and  peace  In  the  wcn-Id  are  as  Important  as 
waa  victory  on  the  battle  front;  and 

"Whereas  some  form  of  legitimate  dem- 
ocratic action  Is  necessary  as  a  defense 
against  Conununist  betrayal  of  our  form  of 
government  and  to  Insure  tbe  safety  and 
security  of  our  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  Tia- 
tiOTial  convention  assembled.  That  we  call 
upon  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  oppose  this 
threat  to  American  unity  and  tirge  our  fel- 
low dtlaana  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds 
to  demonatrate  that  same  spirit  of  coopera- 
tlcm  that  was  evidenced  by  our  armed  forces 
on  the  batttefronts  in  our  fight  against  ag- 
gression, bigotry,  and  Intolerance,  and  flgbt 
every  attempt  of  these  tin-American  forces 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  of  life, 
liberty,  Justice,  and  freedom  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution." 

The  American  Legion  has  always  stood  for 
an  Americanism  based  on  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  all  human  beings  and  has  been 
sternly  vocal  against  false  Americanism  doc- 
trines that  attempt  to  foetcr  religious,  racial, 
or  class  hatred  among  the  American  people. 
The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  It 
has  helped  and  can  help  fvirther  in  the 
eradication  of  religious  and  racial  strife  In 
the  United  States  by  exposing  to  Its  mem- 
bership and  their  families  those  organiza- 
tions, groups,  individuals,  sometimes  throtigh 
publlcatiors,  radio,  and  on  public  platforms, 
who  seek  to  destroy  a  harmonious  and  dem- 
ocratic America. 

Therefore,  In  this  new  1949  report  of  the 
Americanism  Commission  Department  of 
Illinois  of  the  American  Legloa,  we  shall 
list  and  discuss  many  of  the  existing  organ- 
izations whose  ptirpoees  and  techniques  are 
contrary  to  the  basic  moral  and  legal  values 
of  American  cltlaenshlp.  We  do  this,  strong- 
ly believing,  that  when  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion  knows  fully 
about  these  organizations,  and  Individuals, 
it  will  not  OTily  not  fall  victim  to  them,  but 
it  will  continue  to  expose  the  true  character 
of  these  organizations  and  Individuals  to 
the  entire  American  populations  and  indi- 
viduals that  foster  racial  and  religious  ha- 
treds. The  Department  of  Illinois.  American 
Legion,  has  In  other  exposures  emphasized 
and  reiterated  Its  opposition  to  the  equally 
dangerous  Communist  groups  In  the  United 
States.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  national 
organization. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  activities  of 
many  organizations,  we  have  reached  the 
concltision  that  those  listed  below  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  best  interests  of  American  democ- 
racy. These  organizations  are  anti-American 
since  they  pit  class  against  class,  race  against 
race,  and  creed  against  creed,  and  make 
appeals  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis — 
all  with  the  purpose  of  creating  chaoa  and 
disunity  among  otir  people. 

Anglo-Saxon  Federation.  Haverhill,  liass^ 
Howard  Rand,  leader. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  to  a  group 
which  preaches  the  theory  tliat  they  are  the 
true  descendants  of  Israel.  They  resort  to 
antl-Cathollclsm  and  anti-Semitism.  Op- 
erating under  various  names,  the  group  has 
its  counterpart  in  all  of  the  English  speak- 
ing countries.  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
chapters  in  Chicago.  Dayton,  Portland,  Loa 
Angeles,  and  Boston.  The  ofilclal  publica- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Stuton  Federation  to  a 
monthly  magazine  called  Destiny. 

Christian  Nationalist  Crusade.  Christian 
Nationalist  Party,  Patriotic  Tract  Society. 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  leader. 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  to  probably  the  most 
vicious  of  the  rabble-rousing  and  sensational 
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operating  today.  He  has  fol- 
loarara  tteooghout  the  country,  and  hto  lit- 
erature dtotribution  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions. 

The  Patriotic  Ttact  Society  to  a  paper  or- 
ganization that  to  tised  as  a  front  for  the 
dtotribution  of  thto  literature.  The  oflkial 
publication  of  Smith's  outfits  to  the  Cross 
and  the  Fl»g-  Typical  of  the  false  and 
dangerotis  doctrines  that  have  appeared  in 
this  publication  are  the  following  ezcerpta 
from  the  Iday  1949  Issue. 

"We  believe  in  the  complete  social  and  po- 
litical segregation  of  the  black  and  white 
races  in  America.     •     •     • 

"The  danger  to  the  white  race  comes  from 
the  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  race  to  dom- 
inate the  world." 

Citizens  Protective  League.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Kurt  Mertlg.  leader. 

The  Citizens  Protective  League  has  been 
a  rallying  point  for  Bund  elements  and  na- 
tive Fascists.  On  January  10,  1946,  Uertlg 
was  arrested  for  imlawful  assembly,  and 
drew  a  sentence  of  6  months  In  tbe  work- 
hotise  and  served  hto  time.  The  Cltlasna 
Protective  League  was  branded  "subversive" 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  In  Uay  1948. 

Constitutional  Educational  League.  New 
York,  N.  Y..  Joseph  P.  Kamp.  leader. 

The  Constitutional  Educational  League's 
nuUn  activity  to  pamphleteering.  Pamphlets 
lamed  by  the  group  try  to  create  reUgioue 
boatillty.  In  iU  accusations  of  "Communtot 
Infiltration."  it  makes  mallcioua  and  irre- 
sponsible charges  against  raaponaible  and 
respected  groups  and  indlvldtiato  who  are 
wcn-klng  to  strengthen  and  Improve  our  de- 
mocracy. The  league  to  a  personal  vehicle  of 
Kamp's  which  seUs  Its  pamphlets  at  profit- 
eering prices  In  order  to  Insure  a  good  Living 
for  him. 

Great  Pyramid  Club,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
Ray  and  Sam  Capt,  leaders. 

Among  the  leadership  of  thto  group  are 
a  number  of  former  klansmeo.  Rev.  Wesley 
Swift  has  been  a  regtilar  speaker  before  thto 
organization.  Swift  to  a  former  klansman 
and  a  known  rabble  rouser.  He  has  a  repu- 
tation of  being  the  west  coast's  most  vicious 
hatemonger. 

House  of  Prayer  for  All  People.  Denver, 
Colo.,  Rev.  William  L.  Blessing,  leader. 

Blessing  preaches  the  Anglo-Saxon  Fed- 
eration's type  of  religion,  although  he  U  not 
directly  connected  with  the  group.  He  to 
not  only  antl-Semltlc,  but  frequently  makes 
vitriolic  attacks  upon  the  Catholic  Churcb. 
Blessing's  ofilclal  publication  to  called  Show- 
ers of  Blessing.  A  typical  quote  from  hto 
publication  to  the  following  taken  from  the 
May  13.  1949,  issue: 

"How  much  better  off  wotild  we  In  thto 
country  be  if  Roman  Catholictom  were  com- 
pletely defeated — not  a  Roman  Catholic  left 
in  the  country?" 

Judge  Armstrong  Foxmdatlon.  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  George  W.  Armstrong,  leader. 

The  Judge  Armstrong  Foundation  was  set 
up  to  support  financially  those  dlvtolontot 
"nationalist"  groups  in  which  Armstrong  was 
Interested.  Armstrong  to  an  Independently 
wealthy  man,  and  has  written  several  antl- 
Democratlc  pamphlets.  In  one  of  hto  pam- 
phlets Armstrong  urged  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tions of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  "thereby  limit- 
ing the  franchise  to  the  Nation's  white  Amer- 
icans," another  a8i>ect  of  the  "white  suprem- 
acy" doctrine. 

Ku  Kliu  Klan  (Association  of  Georgia 
mans),  Atlanta.  Oa.,  Dr.  Samuel  Green, 
leader. 

We  have  before  tis  again  the  hooded  secret 
order  and  Its  fiery  cross.  Its  methods  of  in- 
timidation and  terrortom  have  long  l>een  the 
disgust  and  disdain  of  law-abiding  citHwia 
Antimask  laws  have  been  paaaed  In  a  iiiiaii 
her  of  southern  States,  in  an  attempt  to  curb 
the  ordw.  The  Klan  to,  of  cotirse.  not  only 
anti-Negro,  antl-Jewlsh.  and   anti-Catholic; 
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acta  Mv  ••CMly 
«  tta4  !•• 


taltunuin  •ftlTttUa 
IntMetniMi 

fulKf  of 

9f  ta  !•«• 


lb* 


«M  ••«  up  by 
«f  proiBilng  hia 

••ftM        Nu 

«  IMM  IB  Nvw 
e(  tlM 

for  Mlo.    Th* 


A  ■pHatw  Kl*n  iroap  vblch  to  OMnly 
•Btt-Mocio,  ontt  ■— Itte.  and  antt-OrthoHc. 
li  tlM  <i#wiw  of  whtto 
ProtMUuit  America, 
or  mii  9««f  to  ealiad 

Pr»-AaMnoMi  mromMMtoa  ^anmv. 
toy.  01 .  Aatfrw  ■  MeAlltoUr,  lamOm. 

Tba  ^o-A«toft««n  InfonwKlcwi  >f—W  !• 
•  rUATtnf  booM  for  bat«  tMWBtaw.    MoAl' 
ltot«T    hM    mad*    a»»ar>l    MMVeeaaaful    at- 
to  MordlaiM*  tba  hat*  group*  and 
•waval   ouMiw—aaa   tn    Minektoy. 
fey  npttmotmurm  of  •  ■— hw  of 


in  MynuC  ■ 

»f 

MH  n  Haa 

In  Oolfwlt  a€  rv>n  ty.hhark  tnd 
III  C|Dir.  fvproaaauuwa  of  Oarald  L 

of  ttila 

ith' 

Moibar*.  rbiladalpMo. 
^  .  CtoHiirtMi  V  Brova,  IwKir 

A     vMlartly     bataaM«fWtaf     grmiD      It 

"Java"  nr  "Sada  ~ 
of  bata  m- 
at  tba  Datnurratlc  and  Republican 
»t!<Mia  bakt  ta  PbUadaiphla  tn  1M« 
TlMy  triad  to  eatiaa  dto>ur»ianew  to  focus  at- 
on  tbafr  acMtlUaa.  lUa  groap  bai 
bean  cMad  by  tfea  Attomay  Oen- 
^ubvaralTe. 
lie  OoTinctl.  New  Tort. 
M.  T.,  Mervla  K  Bart,  leader 

K  Ifart  oparatea  his  Natlooal  Bco- 
Councli  with  an  aura  of  reapectabl!- 
tty.  tteeantly.  EUrt  abandoned  hla  ku:)tle 
Innuendoa*  and  showed  his  true  character 
by  laauiUin  to  antl-Semltlr  ttana  in  his 
poMleatlona  and  spacehes  The  oMctel  pub- 
lication of  this  group  Is  the  Bconomlc  Coun- 
cil Letter 

National  Henalasance  Party.  Beacon.  N.  T.. 
jBuiss  H.  Mkdole.  leader. 
T>a  Ha^linfl  Ranalaaanoe  Party  la  a  oae- 
^apar  antidemocratic  organisation, 
ta  glran  to  MM-man  crusades  which 
bava  fancy  tlUaa.  such  as  "^lie  Anlmlst 
Party."  "KaUooal  Renalaaance  Party."  etc. 
He  has  made  several  attempU  to  unify  the 
nationalist  moTrment  In  the  United  States. 
Tha  following  are  two  of  the  published  aims 
of  tills  croup; 

1.  "WattonaltraUon  of  our  people  through 
•a  oducational  campaign  among  oaUaga, 
elbivek.  and  labor  groupa." 

9.  *TMrmlnatlon  of  political  bureaucracy 
iMd  aatabltobmoBt  of  nite  by  tlM  mtellactusl 
ellU" 

Natlonaltot  Action  League.  Pblladelphls. 
Pa .  W.  Henry  MacParland.  Jr..  toadar. 

The  Natkmallat  Action  League  waa  ra- 
eantly  set  up  by  MacParland.  a  Ptilladal< 
^Oa  rrtremtat.  It  ta  a  polttical  acttoo  group, 
aimad  at  Utfluasciag  votots  and  togtolatkm. 
works  atoa^  «tth  aoeb  kaova 
rousars  m  Ckitharlna  V.  Brown,  of  the 
Natiooal  Blue  Star  Mothers.  Oerald  L.  K. 
•tc.  The  narlal  pubUoation  of  this 
NaUooat  Progreaa.  has.  aa  of  June  1. 
IMt.'  been  conaoUdated  with  C 
the  oAdal  puMlMttoa  of  Uw  Lofbl 
can  group. 

Organised  Amortasiw  of 
OUkmtft.  UL.  Laooard  Kndeea.  leader. 
A  Bwaabor  of  laadati  «f  lUa  group 

In 

Ttie  osleusi'* 

of  tlM  paap  ii  to  wald  all  Oer- 

to  order  to  form 

•  pMMRW  pensMM  Moe. 

Inc..  Oolumbua, 
Alton  r  PaU 


ProCaaUnt  War  Veterana  of  the  Onttad 
States.  New  Tort.  N  t.  Bdward  Jsmaa 
Soiythe.  liddir. 

^  one-man  paper  organisation,  whiflh 
mtbltahaa  sntl-Mamltto  and  antl-r^e'hmu! 
M«Ar«i  Md  pampMvla.  Afpvantly  the 
>r  Bib  mil  itireiMb  hi*  or- 


BBlMMliB 


of  guppoft      In   s  raoMM  BfdoBBto« 

fUMtoWd  By  thta  group,  the  fMtevtnf  rto- 
gan  was  prtntod  In  bold  tyr«    "^^  •»•«<> 
oppiaod  to  raetol  and  socul  equality ' 
Publle  Affehn  fbrum,  Loa  Angetoa.  Cam. 

canarBiff. 


A  hdU  arfMilMtlen.  wlilch  holds  regular 
meotlags  1^  gatherings  of  the  forum  are 
tha  raodasiroua  of  a  number  of  other  no- 
torlous  rabble  routers  srd  a  distributing 
point  tor  a  great  deal  of  bate  literature 

Not  only  are  there  organ  x>tlO!is  walch 
by  their  poUctas  and  tecbnlquss  attempt  to 
further  disunity  among  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  there  are  s  number  of  publications 
that  have  no  organlaatlonsl  afflltatlons  wblch 
try  to  contribute  to  the  same  pernicious 
l?oal.  Below  «r*  Iteted  8on\e  of  the  more 
important  of  theee  publications  (name,  ad- 
dress, and  editor )  : 

American  Digest.  Amerlcus.  Oa..  Drwey 
Taft. 

B«acon  Ught  Herald.  Atascadero.  Calif.. 
Willuun  Kullgren. 

Bi^aia  Nawa  Plaabee,  Faribault.  Minn..  WU- 
liam  O.  Barratrom. 

BolM  Valley  Herald.  Middleton.  Idaho.  A. 
Boyd  and  I.  W.  ComeU. 

Broom,  San  EMego.  Calif..  C.  Leon  OeAryan. 

Chrlatlan  Veterans  PoUtlcal  Counsel.  Chi- 
cago. IlU  Predertck  Ktatar. 

Dayton  Indapandant.  Dayton.  Ohio.  A    O. 

811  T^y 

Defender .  Wichita.  Kana..  Oerald  B  Win- 
rod. 

Prea  Preas.  Redmond,  Orag..  8yd  D.  Pierce. 

Oeorgia  Tribune.  Oolumbua,  Oa..  "Parson" 
Jack  Johnston. 

Gulldsman.   Germartown.   Hi..   Edward   A. 


ytTig«Vwi  Dtgeat.  Port  Worth,  Tas.,  J.  A. 

Loivell. 

Maltat.  Markton.  Conn.,  Henry  S.  Battler. 

Metbodlst  Challenge.  Loe    ingalaa.  Calif.. 
Robert  P  Shuler. 

Ohio  Pioneer.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Ohio  Pioneer, 

Inc 

Prayar  Circle  Letter.  Wichita.  Kans..  pub- 
Itaher    Gerald  B.  Wlnrod. 

TmtU   and   Liberty.    Minceapolla.    Minn . 
C.  O.  Stadaklev 

WmianW    IntoUlgsnce    BBWBiiiy.    HoUy- 
wocd  CalU..  Robert  H.  WlUtoma. 

Tba  Amartoan  Lsgton  has  on  many  ocoa- 
atons  warned  Ita  memberahlp  of  actlviUee  of 
some  of  tha  groups  and  paWtoBttons  Itated 
abova  Bvar  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  Amartcan  Legion.  DopBTtotont  ofminola. 
has  anergaaieally  bob*  <■>  roeord  erery  year 
in  LiailtolBlng  aU  thoaa  organisations  and 
which  try  to  foster  duunity  tn 
airy.    Other  sections  of  the  Legion 

thoae  groups  ataiilariy.     Por 

:  JanuBry  of  IMt  tbo  Lagkmnalre, 
of  «to  ABsrtasa  Lagtan. 

bership  not  to  hara  ■flttog  to  do  with  tha 
publicatlcm  Common  Bansa.  tha  Onion.  N.  J, 


to( 
as  "B  haU  shast."  and  said 

ta  "TlotoBtly  antt-Bamitls  i 
with  the  piBnl|<si  of  tBe 

Apni-May  IMt. 
of  the  OiwiiiMij  of  Tronda  and  DevelopsMnu 

cy,  ptib- 

ooounta* 

on  ooBvorslve  aeuntiaa. 
of  Uto  JlBirlt —  LoflOB*  B  Bumber  of  the  or> 
pniif^^l«««  itatad  abow  Wirt  cissaiflod  by 
thta  pubttcatuxi  as  subearalet;  for  example, 
the  National  Blue  Star  Motbars  of  AmaricB 
and  orlglBBl  aBUttaam  Klans,  Inc. 

The  chalfBUB  of  Amarlrsntam  ciafiUaion 
of  Uta  A— rtosB  Utk»,  DiBBfftBt  ol  nil. 
BOU  bsltovss  tBBi  It  ta  tiM  d«ir  «f  •>vy 
AoMirkBotaM  otaainBan  o(  avory  poo*  tad 
that  o.  eeeb  liberty«loirlug  AmartoBU  bo*  oalf 
to  faMlUBTtoB  bMBselt  with  the  eonUdto  of 
iBto  rsport  but  tu  ba  foaponalMa  for  (ks  oibb* 
||0«  of  poaitiva  AdMrlMaiMi  mgryw  b« 
iBto  Mbjdot  tbruugbottt  iBo  ftor,  Thta  da- 
pBittoMi  laritas  poet  AmortoBBlOBl  ohairmen 
add  bIBm  tUlBida  to  mth*  uaa  uf  its  sarvioaa 
to  1(1  oraaflBB  af  afllrtoative  attd  eSaotira 


n  M 

into 


paniow 


wiU  oarry 

aCost  ABtofioan  Lagion  BMutoataa  agBiao* 
foatortof  raligloua  batreda.  hsu  bmb- 
rabble  ruuving  as  well  sa  oChar 
agatnat  ttooaa  toato  which  pUca  tn 
eataMUhad  toatlttolona. 

BLUOooa  M.  LiBoHATi. 
Chmtrmmn,     ytiner^canirai     CommU- 
•toB.      DepcrtmeM      of      lUtnoU. 
AsMTtoan  Ltgion. 


Wor*t  of  Camnittec  on  Un-Araericsn 
Acthribes 


EXTENSION  OF  ROL'RKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or  OEoac-A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE5KNT A TI V  B8 

Thnrviav,  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  WCOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark£  in  the  Racoao.  I 
Include  the  following  letter : 

OcToera  6.  1»4» 

DcAB  OosjJtAcma:  The  first  seeslon  of  the 
Klghty-flrst  Congresa  is  drawing  to  a  close 
and.  In  thta  connection.  1  would  like  to  ap- 
prise you  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  the  present  date. 

The  committee  Is  divided  roughly  Into 
three  separate  sections,  for  Use  purpose  of 
this  report  to  you:  Baaeiarch  and  flies,  publi- 
cattoos.  and  Inraatlgatlva.  However.  In  actu- 
ality. It  ta  one  coordinsted  unit,  each  sec- 
tion dependant  on  the  other  for  tha  succesa- 
ful  funettonlng  of  the  committee  In  accord- 
ance with  Bouae  Rule  6  of  the  Blghty-Orat 
Congreaa. 

Tba  ilisssrrh  and  PUea  Saction  ta  respon- 
sible for  tha  Indexing  of  all  subversive  pubU- 
ff»^w^»^  todSBtog  of  oAeara  and  members  of 
aubesraita  organhBaUona.  raacarch  on  the 
character  of  new  organtaatiODS.  Indexing  of 
OomasBntat  Party  nominating  petitions,  In- 
doatog  of  all  testimony  taken  in  exeruuve 
or  public  easaion.  Indexing  of  Information 
raealTed  by  the  InvestigaUve  Saction  from 
local  ineastigatlve  ageneiaa  and  souroaa 
oifaar  than  crmftittnt'el  informants,  and  the 
ptapanUtOB  of  reporU  to  Inqulrlea  from 
tonmhmrs  of  Congreaa  on  the  character  of  In- 
dividuaU  and/ or  ofgaaiaaUona. 

At  the  praaent  Oms  toto  atafl.  with  tha 
ssalsianns  ef  elsrtoai  eaapioyssa  of  other  sec- 
ttoiw,  to  toiiatag  the  tnmplits  mentaaratop 
Hat   of   a  eartoln   subvaratvs  organisation. 
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Wnety-thrae  eountrtos.  latoling  close  to 
lona.  are  lapraaiHlad  in  tlita 
■ndence  of  the  accuracy  and 
rsiue  of  tha  work  parteraMd  by  the  Bsssarch 
Mid  PUsa  Battlon  to  abown  by  the  fact  that 
(ha  unwaimrt  Baa  raeMrad  to  tar  dMtla|  tta 
Bighty'fliat  Coofraas  t3t  raqvaata  froos  Mmb* 
bars  of  Cuapaai  for  Informstt'/n  on  Indlrld- 
tis!s  and  ertaatoattons  and.  white  tha  fttoa 
oonuin  no  Ihf oratoUen  on  many  IndlrldiMto 

«M  tuppltod  on  44»  iadlUdMato  and  Offan- 
toattona^  Oi|njif  tBa  aasa  parlod.  ajMi  rtaiu 
ware  oMda  jby  IsTaatifativa  ageiiu  of  the 
cr»cittite  brinoB  of  tha  Oovflrnmant  for  the 

Surpose  of  cBaaktng  the  oomretttto't  flies  and 
11.644  Indllidliata  ww  dMi^fC  by  tbaae 
Manto.  MuBdyada  of  aahibiu  not  available 
fron  othar  aourato  ware  supplied  these  in* 


OMTHId  HW  aaBM 

BMtodHMdal 


gaaiMUoaa  toMi  atUnttoa  wear  MMti  to  *a 
rummtttae'i  tndaa  ayttoA.    In  atdMlOB  to 

the  above.  t»a  Baaaarah  Baattoo  Bm  prayaiad. 
aod  iBa  cotototttaa  has  approvad,  tha  lapert 
on  tBa  tfillilHIr  tod  Cultural  Oioference  for 
World  Penea  and  tha  report  on  tha  American 
BUv  Oongrass  and  asanrtatad  orfanlaatUms. 
The  PubiioBtioa  SaeClon  to  raspoastbla  for 
the  pricttng  and  awUmg  of  all  pubileaUons 
l«uad  by  tba  oooaaUttee  At  the  start  of  the 
Blghty-ftrst  Coograss,  there  were  on  har.d 
reque*U  for  over  500.000  copies  of  oubllca- 
tlons  on  communism  In  the  United  Ststes  of 
America,  gcrvemment.  labor,  education,  and 
re'isrlon.  which  were  published  during  the 
Bghtleth  Ctangraai  Regarding  the  pubUea- 
ttons  printed  during  the  Eigbty-flrst  Con- 
gress, namely: 

Documentary  Taatimony  of  Gen.  Ixyador 
Modelski.  Former  MUitary  Attach*  of  tlie 
PoUah  Bmhaaay.  Washington.  D.  C.  (March 
31  and  April  1,  19491. 

Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Con- 
teranea   for   World   Peace.   Arranged   by   the 
ICatiorml  CouncU  of  the  Arte.  Sciences,  and 
nofsaainn    and  Held  in  New  York  City  on 
March  25,  26.  and  27.   1949   i  AprU  19.  1948 ). 
Hearings   Regarding   Communist   Infiltra- 
tion   of    Eladlatlon    Laboratory    and    Atomic 
Bomb  Project  at  the  University  of  California. 
Berkelev.  Callt..  Volume  1  (April  22.  26.  May 
to.  June  10  and  14.  1»4B). 
TaaUmcny  of  Paul  Crouch  ( May  6,  1919 » . 
■earlngB   Regarding   Clarence   Hiakey   In- 
cluding Tesumony  oi  Paul  Crouch  (May  24. 
1949). 

Tastlmooy  of  Philip  O.  Keeney  and  Mary 
Jane  Keansy  and  statement  Regarding  Their 
BackgraOM  (May  24.  25  and  June  9.  1949) . 

Hearings  Regarding  Tnma  Babln  (May  27 
and  July  6.  1949  K 

Soviet  Eiplonage  Activities  In  Connection 
With  Jet  Propulsion  and  Aircraft  (June  6. 
1949). 

Hearings  Regarding  Steve  Nelaon  (June  3. 
1949). 

Beport  on  the  American  Slav  Congress  and 
Associated  Organizations  (June  26.  1949). 

Hearings  Regarding  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion of  Minority  Orotipe — Part  1  (July  18.  14, 
and  18.  1949). 

Hearings  Reeardlne  Communist  InfUtra- 
tkm  of  Minority  Groups — Part  2  (Testimony 
of  Manning  Johnaon)   (July  14.  1949). 

Heitnngs  Regarding  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion of  Labor  Unions — Part  1  (Local  601, 
United  Hectrical,  Ridvo.  and  Machine  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.)  i  August 
9.  10.  and  11.  1949). 

The  CQBMBlttae  haa  received  requests  total- 
ing In  exceaa  of  another  530.000  copiea.  By 
the  end  of  September  requests  for  over  1,000,- 
000  coplea  of  the  committee's  publications 
will  have  been  cooipletely  filled.  I  mlsht 
state  that  as  of  January  3.  1948.  the  com- 
mittee had  on  hand  more  than  250.000  com- 
municaticns  from  the  American  public  which 
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had  noi  been  anawsrad.    I 
port  tBBt.  aa  of  thta  data, 

The  XnTostlgatlee  Baatton  to 
tba  actual  tnveatlgaltoB  of 

offatoBaMans  in  the  OaMal 

■mpietoi  of  partidpalBif  to  anBaarUta  aa- 
ttrltles  of  the  right  or  laft.  Dorlnf  tBa 
Braaant  Oonareas.  many  ineeotigaCtva  leads 
bato  baatt  feUd<«ed  by  the  eommlttae.  tn  ad. 
dIttoB  to  whtoB  Uw  inraatlgatlve  euff  baa 
hmm  ordarad  bjr  tBa  eoowMttaa  or  recjuested 
by  Mambars  of  Oongraas  to  aoaduct  fvtt  to* 
raattoBtiofM  of 

aoBMBitotow  ta  Hawaii  aad  tBa 

witBto  Loeal  tOl.  tJnttad  Btoaf ritot. 
and    Machine    Workers    of    Amanaa, 
Many  toads  still  ramaln  anpvrsuad 
of  tfea  aotoll  latoacifattve  sus.    ta 
iMilOBBl  eaternrtac.  Inv 
■ada  during  th#  first 
Riimtais  in  inb-ir 
in  It.*-  ft*il  »<f 

to  idiwaiiaa.  Oaawiuntata  to  tBa  . 
NWfit.  OonHBUBlali  to  Unltad  Natiaaa 
laathMM,  CommunU 
CooNBttBtat  Party  BMBBMrahlp  to 
ton,  D.  C.  and  otbar  alMto  of  tBa  OaMad 
IB  BddMtoB,  luiiaatigaittona  have 
af  IBb  aeuvtuea  of  orgaiiltotniito 
latervad  to  aa  Paarist. 
Bi  aptta  of  BUtoaaada  bandicapa.  the  com- 
mittee has  produaad  aidtotont  evidaaaa  dur> 
ing  thta  first  ssaalrai  to  bold  hearlnga  rat- 
ing to  former  employees  of  the  United  Btatca 
Gowmment.  some  of  whom  were  empioyees 
of  the  radutlon  laboratory  at  the  University 
of  CBtlfomla;  IcniBer  employees  of  the 
metaarotoglcal  laboratory.  University  of  Oii- 
cago:  a  former  employee  of  the  Depaitoaant 
of  the  Army;  a  former  employee  erf  tba  Da- 
partm-nt  of  State:  a  former  employee  of  the 
Perm  Security  Admintat.-etion;  and  a  former 
employee  of  the  United  Nations  Belief  and 
Rehabilitation  Admlntatration.  In  addition 
to  these  cases,  the  staff  has  under  Investiga- 
tion other  past  and  present  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Through  hearlnga  on  the  subversive  ac- 
tivities of  former  employees  of  the  United 
States  (jcvemment,  the  Conunittee  was  able 
to  inform  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  of  the  eztatMioe  of  a  Communist  cell 
within  the  radiation  laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  that  a  memljer  of 
this  oen  supplied  to  a  hl^  Oonnnuntet  Party 
ftmctionary  information  regarding  the  highly 
secret  project  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  atomic  oomb  at  the  radiation  labora- 
tory. 

Througb  a  report  Issued  by  the  committee, 
the  Congress  snd  the  American  people  have 
been  advised  of  the  fact  that  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army  was 
Identified  as  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mtinlst  Party.  This  Individual,  while  em- 
ployed by  Army  occupation  forces  In  Japan, 
was  discharged  from  hta  position  because  of 
serious  infractions  of  security  regulatlona. 

It  was  alao  made  public  that  this  witness, 
after  bring  refused  a  passport  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  attempted,  with  the  aid  of 
Communtat  lawyera,  to  ignore  our  passport 
laws  and  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
on  the  escape  ship  of  Gerhart  Baler,  the 
Batory  This  witness  was  attempting  to 
leave  the  United  States  for  the  purpoae  of 
accepting  employment  in  an  iron  curtain 
country. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  further  advised  that  a  former  employee 
of  the  Department  of  State  permitted  herself 
to  be  used  as  a  courier  for  the  Communist 
Party  durmg  tha  period  of  her  em|*oyment 
with  the  United  Btotea.  Thta  witness,  while 
denying  membership  in  the  Conunnnlst 
Party,  admitted  contacts  with.  Gerhart  Elaler. 
She  explained  an  Invitation  which  aht  had 
extended  to  Elaler  and  his  wife  as  one  ar- 
ranged for  a  discussion  of  Germany  and  Its 


In  Ttowaf  tba  fact  tBBt 
to  tba  UBttad  Btotto  tonaa  IMl.  it 

iwva 

fd 
to  bar 


to  tba  trial  VBtfad 

,  to  «Ba  Itoa  of  tba 
Bureau  of 
denied  mem 

aniBtat   Party  asototo  on   the  east  ooast. 

Baa  tofomalton 

•f  • 

a 
Party. 

TJm  Oongraaa  and  tba 
ware  further  adiiaad  of  tba  aaMrUtoa  cf  Clar« 
■taker,  a  foraar  aa^ytoyae  of  the  mata- 
laborBlary  at  tba  University  of 


Oom 


tBBtlliBbay 
taat  af  a  ftnoara  aBrlat  ■■ptniiagi 

BMI  apan88d  to  tba  OBMdd  aidtoat  MMBt 


to  tba 

to  »ato  a  Borlat  agant  for  the  , 

of  aupplftov  tofatmatlon  to  bin  Thtototow 
peraen  vbo  atot  vtib  tba  BoTtot  afent  refwato 
to  eaoperata  vllb  bbn.  Aaotbar  f  ormar  eoa- 
ployaa  of  the  atoaa  baasb  prolaet  arho  waa 
ictrodueed  to  the  Bovtot  apwt  by  Rtokey  ta 
presently  under  snbpeBB  and  wUI  appaer  b^ 
fore  the  oooHBittee  tn  the  nrv  f uttire.  Dur- 
tnc  thta  snsainn  the  committee  made  public 
tastimoDv  reflecting  that  Clarence  Hiaksy  was 
a  lonj-time  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
having  been  a  member  in  the  early  I940's 
during  the  time  he  waa  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Tenncaaee  and  an  employee  of 
tbe  Tennassas  V^ey  Authority.  During  tbto 
p^iod  of  hta  BMmberahtp  in  the  CoouBWBtot 
Party.  Htak^  was  sbown  to  have  bean  a  Ooa- 
muniet  Party  func^kwary  who  was  consid- 
ered Icyal  enough  to  be  elected  a  delegate  to. 
and  who  attended  mertlnga  of.  the  contrtd 
commisaion  of  the  Commuatot  Party. 

Pnsn  the  sworn  teatbaony  of  Paul  Crouch, 
farmer  functionary  of  tba  Communist  Party 
and  one-time  organiaer  of  the  party  In  Ala- 
meda County,  Calif.,  much  of  which  teatl- 
mony  hm  been  made  pubUc.  the  actlTttlaa 
of  the  Conununtat  Party  In  the  fonaatlan 
of  the  Southern  Conlwence  for  Human  Wel- 
fare, which  organization  U  now  defunct,  were 
exposed  and  thereby  the  citation  of  thta  or- 
ganiaatlon  as  a  Coauuuntat  front  by  tbe 
Commlt'iae  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea  was 
further  substantiated.  In  executive  teatl- 
mony.  the  committee  obtained  from  Paul 
Oouch  tlxe  Identity  of  the  Communtat  Party 
funcUonarles  with  whom  he  saaoclsted  dur- 
ing his  years  of  membership  with  the  par^, 
whico  individuata  are  now  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Investigative  staff. 

The  Congreaa  and  the  American  people 
were  advtaed.  through  the  teetucony  of  Oen. 
Izvador  Modeldti.  former  military  att&ch6 
of  the  Polish  Embassy  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
of  the  use  the  Soviet  GoremnMnt  makes  ot 
the  embassies  and  consulates  erf  Soviet  satel- 
lite cotmtrles  to  carry  out  Its  International 
espionage  activities. 

Investigations  prior  to  and  during  the 
scientific  and  cultural  conference  for  wortd 
peace  supplied  tbe  committee  with  strttetent 
evidence  to  Justify  the  coBMnlttee's  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  ptirpoee  of  thta  confer- 
ence and  on  the  Communist  or  Commtratet- 
front  assoclatloos  of  the  members  of  the 
organteatlon  which  sponsored  thta  confer- 
ence, namely,  the  national  council  of  the 
arts,  sciences  and  profeaaiona.  Subsetitientiy. 
other  evidence  waa  obtained  on  the  back- 
ground of  thta  conference  and  the  identity 
of  the  persona  who.  behind  tbe  scene,  ar- 
ranged the  affair  which  will  probably  result 
In  a  public  hearing  in  the  vtarj  near  futwe. 
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Tb«  OoBffrwa   and   tb« 
««•  further  atfvlMd.  ••  a  iwl*  of  an  in- 
fwUffsUon  tojr  tly  ■uyHt— .  ofjiba  yttrtti— 

Btng  kffsnt  tor  tb*  SovWt  OoT«niai«nt 

«IM»  la  faet  and  raaUty  oparatad  aa  an 

At   and   attanip<ad   to  obtain 

tat 


inagaWy  on  two 

and  wtM  In  lata  yaara.  aa  an  oAelal 
of  tb*  TufoaUT  Oooaulata  In  Maw  York  and 
pPHiiHrt  at  tlM  Tufcslav  ammm't  club  in 
tba  Vnltad  SMMa.  «M  aeUw  amoac  Ta«o- 
aUT  emaaea  MBtf  ■iilnwH  rcaldlag  la  tba 

IB  bto  taatlmooy  ba- 
tMilad  knovladta  ot 
tndlTtduala  and  actlTltlaa  about  which  ha 
vaa  quaatkmad.  For  Instanc*  b«  denied  any 
kaoiAadffa  at  a  maattnt  bald  bj  tba  nation- 
ality co»a»laakw  or  tba  Communlat  Party 
in  Naw  York  ob  Juna  31.  1M7.  at  wbleb  maat- 
,  Party  atratacj  aoMinc  Xc 
■MOMMtf  9 

}ln  waj  the  one  vbo 
room  and  al^nad  tba 
A  handvrltlnf  aspart  wbo  com- 
pared tba  alfnatura  on  tba  botrt  raclatratlon 
eard  with  Babln'i  Itnown  alcnature.  nattlWd 
Itaa  tbat  tba  atfaatora  on 
fcttoa  card  in  qtiaatloa  waa 
tba  lannliii  ilfBatara  oC  Toaa  Babln.  Con- 
at  a  lataaamaadattoo  for  perjury 
la  awaiting  tbe  outeoaoa  at  da- 
portatkm  prooaartlngi  wtalcb  are  praaantly 
per  ding. 

Inraatlgatlnti  raaultad  tn  making  public 
tta  aatlfMaa  or  Slaiva  Nalaon  who  haa  been 
a  mambar  oT  tba  Ooauaaalat  Party  of  tbe 
United  SUtaa  for  aoana  as  years,  holding 
■aay  pooltlonx.  including  that  of  a  member 
off  tba  eaatral  committee  of  the  CommunUt 
Party  The  American  public  for  the  llrat 
tinta  waa  tumlahed  with  a  complete  hlatory 
racar^^^  Stera  Nalaon.  Tba  eoauntttae 
and  report  covered  Stara  Nalaon 
tba  tbaa  of  hla  arnval  In  tba  United 
■  on  a  fraudulent  paaaport  until  tba 
It  date.  The  committee  eapoaad  Nel- 
!*»  aaa  oT  other  fraudulent  paaaporta  and 
bla  eonnaetkn  with  tbe  Soriet  eapluiiBta  ap- 
paratua  tn  the  United  Statce. 

Par  the  flrat  time,  tbe  American  public  waa 
apprised  of  the  manner  tbroufb  which  Joseph 
Btaltn  operataa  tba  Oomnranlat  Interna- 
tional. Thia  waa  aatabtMMd  during  the  tee- 
ttmooy  of  Joeepb  Zack  Komfeder.  former 
student  at  tbe  Lenin  Inatltute  In  Moacow. 
Rtiaata. 

Xxtanalv*  iBTaatlgatlona  reaultad  In  tbe  ex- 
poayra  of  tba  American  Slav  Oongraaa  and 
aaaoelated  organlaattona.  Thla  roport,  which 
waa  publtahed  on  June  36.  IMO.  detalla  the 
role  tba  Amarlcan  Slav  Congreaa  played  In 
foatartng  cammunlam  among  cltlaens  and 
aatlotiala  of  SlaTic  daacant  raaldlng  In  tbe 
UBltad  Statea.  The  report  further  expoaad 
foralch-lanftiage  periodical*  and  newspapers 
prtntad  in  tbe  United  Statea  by  membov  of 
tba  Communist  Party,  which  publications  are 
aa  Ooiamunlat  as  the  Dally  Worker  openly 
UrtTr****  and  managed  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

XnTaatlcatlon  of  Communist  Infiltration  of 
minority  groupa  produced,  through  the  pub- 
Ue  taatlmony  of  Uannlng  Johnson  and 
evidence  of  the  Infiltration  of  Com- 
Macro  paopla  and  the  part 
Party  baa  played  in  deceit 
tbla  raea  ter  tbe  purpoaa  of  f  oatartnc 
toward  a  Sonatlaad  Aaiarlca. 
iBvaatttatloo  oT  ODOuntmlsU  within  the 
tebor  flaovaaaaot  raaultad  In  a  baarlnc  and 
farttal  cxpoaura  of  tba  Communist  eootrol 
■■arctaad  ovar  Local  Ml  and 
•  of  tba  United  Bacuical. 
I  and  Machine  Workara  of  America.  CIO. 


Only  four  of  tbe  allefad  Cooununlst  Party 
■Mafibara  or  Local  901.  who  are  now  and  ware 
oAoara  at  District  Council  0.  have  to  dau 
baoa  tro««bt  before  tba  eoaunlttaa.  Tbeee 
four  all  lafiMSi  to  oooSrm  tbatr  mamber- 
ablp  la  tba  CMnmunlst  Party  on  the  ground 
tbat  to  do  so  would  tend  to  incriminate 
them.  Other  alleged  Communists  within 
tbis  district  are  under  Inveatlgatlon  at  the 
•nt  time,  as  well  as  Communists  In  other 
such  as  the  Interna- 
i    and    Warehousemen's 


Tbe  comouttae.  aa  tba  reault  of  further 
aacret  Inveatlgatlon  of  the  Alger  Hlaa-Whlt- 
takar  Chambers  case  during  the  Blghty-Arst 
CDt^reas.  discovered  two  additional  Indl- 
elduals  wbo  have  knowledce  of  Soviet  eapio- 
Bi^a  activity  In  tbe  United  Statea.  Theae 
tadlvtdua!*  were  not  called  as  antaaaaaa  be- 
fore tbe  committee  because  of  tbe  Indict- 
ment of  Alger  Hiss  for  perjury  before  a  United 
Statea  grand  Jury  In  New  York  City  How- 
ever, at  the  concliislon  of  the  Hiss  caae.  the 
Ittee  win  subpena  four  or  Bve  Indl- 
and  take  tcetlmony  from  them  re- 
tbetr  activity  within  the  CommunUt 
apparatus. 
Many  other  fields  of  Communist  InQuence 
are  at  the  preeent  time  under  active  Investi- 
gation. Thus  far.  tba  committee's  bearings 
and  reports  have  covered  14  different  pbasee 
of  Communist  Party  activity. 

In  tbe  very  near  future  the  conunlttaa  will 
reieaae  aeveral  further  reporta  containing  in- 
formation of  value  to  the  American  public 
Tbe  committee  recently  Issued  a  report  In 
which  It  requested  tbat  a  wltneaa  wbo  ap- 
peared before  tb'  committee  upon  aevfr-.l 
^«fT*^***'*«  be  prv'^ecuted  for  perjury  T.^.^ 
report  pertained  to  the  ao-called  "aclentlst 
X"  case 

I  shall  continue  to  keep  you  advlaad  or  tbe 
work  of  tbe  committee  as  It  prograaaaa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  8.  Wooa. 

Chmtrtnan. 


Saauaary  of  Rural  LMc  Coafereace  by  tk« 
WUcoasin  Afrknltarist  aad  Farmar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoMsnv 
IN  THl  SINATE  OP  TH«  UNI'IKU  STATES 

Thursday.  October  6  {legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J).  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
yean,  thoM  of  us  who  have  known  farm 
lift  from  first-hand  experience  have 
soafht  to  seciire  on  the  part  of  city 
folks  a  greater  understanding  of  riiral 
problems.  For  a  long  time  in  our  coun- 
try, there  was  a  fr«at  tap  between  farm 
life  and  city  life.  The  fanner  did  not 
have  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  his  city  brother 
enjoyed.  His  income  was  only  a  fraction 
of  that  earned  by  the  city  worker.  His 
children  did  not  get  the  schooling,  the 
health  facilities,  did  not  live  In  compar- 
able bousing,  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nities for  growth  and  development  that 
youngsters  in  the  cities  did. 

rAaMsa  la  nrrrrLD  to  fbons 

Now,  however,  there  has  come  a  revo- 
hitkm  In  the  thinking  of  our  people — a 
reTohitlon  which  we  welcome.  More 
and  more  the  dty  folks  are  seeing  that 
upoD  the  farmer's  prosperity,  upon  his 


wealth,  upon  his  health,  his  enjoyment  of 
modem  standards,  depends  much  of  the 
future  of  our  country.  Last  night,  with- 
out even  a  roll  call  vote,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved rural  telephone  legislation.  The 
unanimity  with  which  this  legislation 
was  adopted  with  certain  amendments  is 
heart  warming  indeed  because  It  signifies 
the  fact  that  America  will  not  tolerate 
a  condition  wherein  45  percent  of  her 
farm  homes  are  not  connected  with  tel»- 
phone  bnes.  Now  this  bill  has  gone  to 
conference,  where  I  am  sure  an  equiUble 
version  will  be  worked  out. 

rsaM  raics  rmam.*u 
Tomorrow  we  will  be  taking  up  the 
farm  price  support  bill.  Out  of  the 
Intense  debate  on  the  floor  and  in  com- 
mittee will  come.  I  trii-st.  a  measure 
which  wlU  guarantee  the  farmer  his  cost 
of  production  pltis  a  reasonable  profit 
without  resulting  in: 

(a)  Unfair  prices  to  the  consumer,  or 

(b)  Disproportionately  high  charges 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  farmer  still  only  gets  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  consiimer's  dollar.  The  price 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  gets  for 
his  milk,  for  his  butter,  for  his  cheese, 
and  what  the  consumer  pays  for  those 
Items,  is  still  enormous,  largely  because 
of  Increased  costs  of  labor  all  the  way 
down  the  line  in  the  processor,  the  dis- 
tributor, the  transportation  company, 
and  so  forth.  This  question  of  farm 
prices  will  continue  to  be  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  us.  but  we  are  on  the  way  toward 
meeting  it. 

If  we  give  the  farmer  the  electricity 
he  deserves,  the  phone  equipment.  If  we 
give  him  as  we  have  started  to — aid  for 
rural  houitnc — we  will  help  him  help 
himself,  which  is  In  the  true  American 
tradition. 


FAB 


ASMS    POa    JTTSnCB 


The  farmer  is  not  asking  for  hand- 
out.s  The  farmei  is  not  a  leaner  on 
Government.  But  he  does  ask  for  Jus- 
tice for  himself  and  his  loved  ones.  He 
will  not  take  a  back  seat  in  the  forward 
progress  of  American  civUiaation. 

Recently  there  was  held  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  a  meeting  of  the  American  Coun- 
tryllfe  Association.  More  than  300  dele- 
gates attends^  MMI  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects were  tftoeoised  by  leaders  in  the 
farm  movement,  religious  dignitaries, 
labor  representatives,  businessmen,  etc. 

We.  of  Wisconsin,  are  proud  that  Mr. 
Milo  K.  Swanton.  one  of  the  outstanding 
agricultural  leaders  of  America's  dairy- 
land  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Council  of  Agriculture,  was  elect- 
ed as  president  In  the  October  1.  1949. 
issue  of  the  magazine,  Wisconsin  Agri- 
culturist and  Parmer,  an  editorial  re- 
ports Mr.  Swanton's  words  on  takmg 
over  the  ofBce  of  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation : 

No  challenge  Is  grestcr  than  to  build  In  the 
souls  and  minds  of  rural  people  a  deeper 
aense  of  tba  values  of  country  life  and  llTtng. 

The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  goes  on 
to  say: 

This  is  a  job  that  shotild  be  taken  up  by 
all  of  ua.  There  are  many  great  values  In 
rural  living.  Lsfs  bring  them  out  In  the 
open  and  talk  about  them.  •  •  •  Lst's 
all  work  to  preeerre  tbeaa  valuaa  ot  rural 
living  for  generations  to  come. 
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The  farm.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  Is  the  great  laboratory  of 
life.  It  is  the  souire  from  which  the 
greatest  of  American  values  have  come — 
indepexKlence.  setf-rettsnce.  a  joy  in  la- 
bor with  one's  hands  to  taring  forth  the 
fruit  of  the  earth. 

We  all  know  of  tlie  drift  away  from  the 
farm  tn  recent  yesn.  because  farm  life 
has  simply  not  paid  off  economically  as 
It  should  m  comparison  to  the  reward 
In  the  cities. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  help  maintain  the 
farm  as  the  bedrock  of  American  civili- 
sation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowcais- 
siONAL  Record  a  summary  in  the  afore- 
mentioned magrazine.  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist  and  Farmer,  describing  the 
various  topics  that  were  disctissed  at  this 
rural  life  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RioOKs.  as  foUows: 
Barm  Fsut  Pouct  TTf  to  RxniAL  Fouca — 

CouivrmT  Lrrs  DaLauns  Uacz  CouMrwiTT 

Acnow  To  PoeT«a  ai»  ErviLimT  Nation  si. 

PaOGSAM 

Can  farm  policies  be  decided  upon  to  your 
own  home  or  la  yo<ir  local  community? 
More  than  900  tfelagataa  to  the  American 
Cotmtry  Life  Aar->clat1on  wtoo  met  recently  tn 
Columbus.  Ohio,  thought  they  could. 

ScTMal   workshops    discussed    the   theme 
"The  Place  of  the  Rural  Community  in  Farm 
ibkleg."     Their  condtislons  irxsy  be 
as  follows: 


BtnuO.  HOKX 

Tbe  rural  home  la  the  awteaa  of  all  dvUl- 
aation  It  can  provlda  a  proper  environ- 
ment for  all  to  live  life  at  its  best.  It  can 
foater  Independent  thinking  through  family 
eounclla.  The  spirit  of  lU  homes  influences 
tbe  cooununlty. 

Ktnuo.  cHuai'M 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  church  is  to 
develop  leaders  who  will  speak  as  Clinstlana 
and  face  lames  from  a  moral  standpoint. 
The  church  needs  pastors  genuinely  Inter- 
ested in  rural  life,  with  an  understanding  of 
Its  problems. 

•iraAX.  KSOCATIOl* 

Our  basic  Job  Is  to  build  good  men  and 
women  who  can  live  and  work  together  as 
world  Cltlaens.  who  have  a  sense  of  reeponsl- 
bUtty  and  stewartlshlp. 

IXTaAI,    BZALTR 

A  public  health  system  with  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine  would  solve  many  prob- 
lems. Health  cotincUs  are  needed  with 
liaiiiiil  public  health  workers,  and  practical 
nuraea.  Prepayment  plans  for  medical  care 
were  approved. 

LAaoa  km  acaicrrLTTTM 

There  Is  a  lack  of  understanding  between 
Isbor,  Induatry,  and  agriculture.  Decentrall- 
aatlon  of  industry  Into  small  communities 
and  joint  couferenjea  between  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  industry  will  help. 

GovaamcxNT  soofcira 

Leadersliip  la  needed  to  encourage  more 
local  participation  in  shaping  Government 
policies.  Unbiased  agendea  need  to  study 
Oovcmm«it  policies  and  make  their  Infor- 
aaation  available  to  community  discussion 
ipwops. 

rSRM  OBOANIZATIONS 

Farm  organizations  have  a  responsibility  to 
Itlmulate  kxal  dlscuaslon  of  Government 
policies.  They  should  call  resUits  of  such 
discussions  to  attenuon  of  SUle  and  NaUonal 
organlaatioba. 


Some  ot  the  Hatleti'a  laadets 
acnted  m  ttie  panel  on  "What  Does  Agnc«l- 
tuce  MmAV 

Tliey  included  Allan  B.  Bine,  pnaidcnt  of 
the  Amertean  Pferm  Bureau  ftderatloix:  Al- 
bert Goaa.  masto'  of  the  Natioial  Qraaga: 
Attan  OaTlB.  Hatkaial  CouneU  at  Fam  Oo- 
operatlvaa;  ICta.  Charles  Sewell.  Aaaociatad 
Women  at  the  American  Farm  Biiraau  Fed- 
eration; Charles  P.  Taft.  Federal  CouneU  of 
Churchea  of  Christ  in  America;  Philip  Pills- 
bury,  president  of  PUlsbury  Mills:  Merle 
T^^omas.  Rural  Touth  of  United  States  of 
America;  and  a  CIO  repreaentatlve. 

Moderator  Prank  W.  Peck,  director  of  the 
Farm  Foundatloo.  summarlced  their  conclu- 
ilons. 

"Agriculture  needs  an  effective  sustained 
demand  to  meet  the  surplus  problem."  the 
panel  agreed,  "^t  needs  reasonable  price 
floors.  It  needs  a  rising  level  of  Uvlng  among 
consiuners.  It  needs  Improved  medical  care. 
education,  and  recreation.  It  needa  leader- 
ship to  rural  churches.  It  needs  a  better  un- 
deratandlng  among  all  people  of  our  poUtical 
economy." 

Biabop  Bdwto  V.  O'Hara.  Catholic  leader. 
felt  tlie  moat  preasing  problem  of  agriculture 
was  to  keep  to  the  rural  community  the  ma- 
jority of  the  intelligent,  spiritually  minded 
peoiUe  bom  there. 

Methodist  Bishop  William  C.  Martto.  cited 
the  need  for  men  who  take  pride  to  betog 
country  preachers. 

He  urgied  closer  cooperation  between  all 
churciiee  and  other  agencies  trying  to  de- 
velop a  better  country  life. 


Will  Confress  Be  Doped  lata  Voiinff 
$3,000,000  for  a  Celebration  ia  Wask- 
iBftoiijD.C? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSX  OF  RJPRESKNT ATI  V  Ett 

Thursday,  October  t.  1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears 
that  once  again,  before  this  session  of 
Congress  i?  broueht  to  a  dismal  end. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  confronted  with  an  old 
grab  bag  In  the  form  of  ladling  out 
$3,000,000  for  a  sesqulcentennlal  celebra- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Members  of  the  House  have  already 
emphaticaUy  rejected  this  raid  on  the 
FMeral  Treasury,  but  the  money- hungry 
boys,  evidently  finding  a  fresh  scent. 
have  put  their  bloodhounds  to  work 
again.  It  matters  not  to  them  that  the 
Treasury  Is  likely  to  be  five  to  seven  bil- 
lions dollars  In  the  red  next  June.  It 
seems  that  the  fitting  procedure  is  to 
stage  a  celebration  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal— celebrate  next  year  the  Federal  debt 
of  more  than  $280,000,000,000  and  the 
hell-bent-for-election  drive  down  the 
road  to  national  bankruptcy. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  individ- 
uals in  Washington.  D.  C,  or  Whooppole 
Township,  who  want  to  stage  a  celebra- 
tion, but  let  them  toss  their  own  money 
in  the  kitty.  That  is  precisely  the  way 
It  Is  done  In  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  hw  a 
timely  editorial  aa  this  subject.  It 
follows: 


ttvea  last 

to  eoogih   «p 
e(  tfae  one  k«a- 
o(  ttoe  HattanM 


Lcra  Do  It  O' 

at 
for   Ifai 

•3.00(M>00  for  a 
dred  and  AfUetk 

CapitaL 

The  sesqulcentennlal  ofltrtals.  ther^oca. 
are  taking  a  very  dim  view  of  the  chanoaa  on 
a  real  show  next  year  tixat  will  mean  much. 

w«  CAN  ao  rr 

We  tiiink  they  are  right  in  saying  there'a 
little  ho(c  left  that  the  SenaU  will  force  the 
House  to  back  down  and  put  up  the  I3.C00,- 
000.  But  we  think  they  are  wrong  when  they 
doubt  that  a  proper  celebraikm  can  be  put 
on  without  cottgresBlocal  funds.  Tbe  sea- 
qulcentennlai  commission  baa  iTirrwniawl 
that  the  celebration  running  from  sprUlg  to 
fall  cant  fail  to  pay  for  Itself  and  return 
a  taandaoaae  profit  beatdea. 

Two  ways  are  open  by  wliieh  ttie  ceiekara- 
tlon  can  be  made  big  enough  and  grand 
enough  to  do  Justice  to  this  once-ln-a-llfe- 
tlBW  occaalon. 

BOW  TO  DO  rr 

First,  every  dvle,  fraternal,  and  patriotic 
orgaxUaattoo,  national  and  local,  like  tlia 
DAB.  tke  Amertcaa  Legion.  Rotary.  Ki- 
wanis,  KalghU  of  Odumbaa.  Maaoaa,  Board 
or  Trade.  Federatkm  of  Ottlaana  AssoeisMOBB. 
etc..  coQid  ttand  together  to  gi)arant«e  the 
money  needed.  The  goal  ahould  lie  ten  cue 
twenty  mUllons.  Then  tl>e  promoters  and 
organ^wrs  who  each  year  plan  the  oonswi- 
tions  for  these  urganiaatlons  should  pooi 
theu*  affflrts  and  Imow-bow  toto  a  grand  plan 
to  make  tide  tlM  btggeet  eelebratton  thU 
country  haa  ever  seen. 

The  second  way  to  pirt  this  celebration  vret 
would  be  for  the  bualnessmen  here  to  Join 
in  pledging  a  guaranty  of  several  mUllona 
In  order  to  attract  attention  from  big-time 
promoters  to  ccme  to  and  taJte  0%'er. 

WHT  NOT  a&xT  aoesf 
Thla  country  has  plenty  of  men  capable  Ot 
inilCliig  on  a  show  of  the  sort  that  haa  «i- 
tartelBed  mUllons  at  the  world  fairs  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  ^or 
Instance  there  is  Blliy  Rose  who  made  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  even  more  famous  than  Amon 
Carter,  with  hU  aquacade.  Or  U  you  like 
the  HoUywood  touch,  CecU  B.  De  Mllle.  Or 
maybe  John  RlngUng  North,  the  circus 
genlua.  At  any  rate,  there  are  plenty  of  such 
able  gents  to  be  had,  and  with  the  backdrop 
of  Waahtogton  for  their  scenic  effect,  they 
could  make  a  show  here  next  year  to  be 
rememliered. 


Gas.  Jacob  L  Devers- 
Soldicr 


Soldier's 


EXTENSION  C*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TiauM 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 

Monday.  Auorut  22,  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  General 
Devers  has  completed  40  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  his  coimtry  and  has  held 
positions  of  high  responsibility  in  our 
national  defe:as€  set-up  during  t^o  wars 
and  during  the  peace  that  followed  these 
conflicts.  Evcin  though  he  is  now  retiring: 
from  active  service,  his  leadership  will 
long  be  felt  by  our  Army  field  forces. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under  bla. 
command  during  World  War  H  when  te 


H 


the  Sixth  Army  in  Baropt.  The 
btttUe  front  aligned  to  his  oonunand 
WM  of  considerable  length  and  he  had  to 
OM  his  trooiM  wlMly  to  corer  tb«  area  as 
their  strength  was  few  In  number  com- 
pared to  other  Army  commands.  His 
men  fought  well  under  him  as  the  soldiers 
and  officers  alike  knew  that  they  had  a 
friend  In  coxirt  when  General  Devers  had 
command. 

Recently  the  General  made  a  very 
plsft  for  the  Anay  and  the  Air 
to  further  the  dsTdopment  of 
close- gdr  support  for  our  ground  troops. 
This  type  of  training  that  be  is  encour- 
MlBC  win  pay  big  diTtdends  In  combat  if 
our  youac  men  are  ever  called  again  into 
the  senrlce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bouse  will  join  me  in  a  proud 
mlute  to  Oeneral  Devers.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro.  I 
wish  to  IncIiKle  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1949: 

An  tlement  of  tmtbtmm  U  always  prsaent 
wiMn  an  old  soldier  retirw.  In  the  caa*  oX 
Oaa.  Jacob  L.  Davera.  who  leavca  bis  post  as 
Cbl«f  of  tbs  Army  Field  Porc«s  today  to 
tfTiTint  a  gantlamaa  farmer  at  near  by  Hcm- 
4taM.  Ta..  the  aaitnsss  is  tampersd  by  knowl- 
•dg*  of  tbe  lasting  Imprint  bs  has  laft  on 
tbs  Army  during  his  40  years  of  sen  Ice.  To 
General  Devers  fell  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
shaping a  fighting  Torce  from  the  amorphous 
mass  left  by  the  hasty  postwar  demobiliza- 
tion, and  he  has  done  his  Job  well. 

By  training  an  artilleryman.  "Jakle" 
Devers  had  an  unusual  gra^  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Army  as  a  whole.  It  was 
he  who  at  ^ort  Knox  Just  before  the  war 
settled  the  row  between  the  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  and  unified  the  armored  force.  He 
later  filled  top  positions  in  the  Suropean 
tbaater.  hla  last  Job  being  that  of  com- 
of  the  Sixth  Army  Group,  which 
led  the  puah  through  southern  France. 
GsBsral  Devera  abowad  himsalf  a  man  of  mo- 
bility and  Hnaglfiattwu.  wtth  an  abUity  to 
gst  things  done,  and  withal  a  great  friend 
Ot  the  OX. 

Since  the  war  be  has  had  respoDSltaUity 
ter  the  devatofMBent  of  new  and  Ugbter 
weapons  and  equipment.  He  has  also  had  a 
aaajor  part  In  the  campaign  to  bring  about  a 
re  Intelligent,  thinking  Army  with  the 
It  on  education  and  IndlTtdual  dignity. 
of  his  last  servtoas  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  tactical  aviation  support,  a 
flald  heretofore  neglected  by  the  Air  Force. 
To  hla  siicceasor.  Oen.  Mark  Clark.  wU  go 
the  Job  of  welding  a  profeeslonal  combat 
force  out  of  the  new  Army  General  Devers 
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published  In  the  Wliilimton  Post  of 
August  27.  1M9. 

There  being  im)  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 


ixtom't  FLAcs  m 


TIOM    FLAWS 


E^calisn'a  Place  ia  Reorf  aaixaHoa  Plans 

IZTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oazcoN 
IN  THl  S«NAT«  OF  THX  UNITED  STATB 

TAursdatr.  OctotHr  S  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  J>.  1949 


Mr.  MOim.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimooB  coaoent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoeo  an  article 
«iUtled  "Education's  Place  in  Reorgan- 
isation Plaiv^."  written  by  Edgar  Puller, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and 


(By  Idgar  Fuller,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Chief  SUte  School 
Oflkjcis) 

The  X7nited  8tat«a  Senate,  by  Tote  of  00 
to  33.  on  Augint  10.  refused  to  create  a 
Federal  Department  of  Welfare  to  Include 
education,  health,  and  social  security.  Doc- 
tors and  dentuts  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  Welfare  De- 
partment, with  their  professional  organisa- 
tions fSTorlng  a  Cabinet  post  for  health 
services  rather  than  the  Independent  agency 
suggested  by  a  majority  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mlaslon. 

Although  the  battle  was  one  of  the  hard- 
est fought  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  and 
waa  of  crucial  importance  to  education,  most 
educators  were  only  casual  onlookers.  They 
onlookers  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
of  the  plan  would  hare  eliminated 
entirely  the  separate  Identity  and  small  re- 
maining autonomy  of  the  United  States 
OfBce  of  Educstion. 

Some  educational,  organizations  even  gave 
a  little  support  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
and  supporters  of  the  Taft-Pxil bright  pro- 
posal for  a  Cabinet  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  were  quoted  in  the 
Senate  debate  as  favoring  it.  The  Taft-Fxil- 
brlght  propoaal.  of  course,  would  have  i>re- 
served  a  measure  of  Independence  In  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  while  Reorganization  Plan  No  1 
would  have  placed  both  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  political  officers. 

The  majority  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
was  willing  to  give  health  an  Independent 
agency  because  the  profession  of  medicine 
had  a  voice  and  used  it.  The  entire  Hoover 
Commlaalon  plus  the  Trxmian  administration 
were  willing  to  abollah  all  semblance  of  In- 
dependence in  the  Federal  educational 
agency  because  the  profession  of  education, 
if  It  has  a  voice,  has  not  used  it  effectively. 
Chairman  Hoover  and  the  Commission 
merely  Ignored  the  representations  made  in 
December  1948  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  American  Association  of  School 
Administration,  and  chief  State  school 
officers  In  fsvor  of  an  Independent  Federal 
agency  for  educaticm.  ■ 

These  iasues  in  Fedaral  educational  organ- 
isation arise  out  of  fundamentally  different 
and  conflicting  viewpoints  about  the  place  of 
education  in  Government.  One  viewpoint, 
commonly  held  by  political  theorists  and 
practitioners  in  the  administration  of  gen- 
eral government,  holds  that  public  education 
Is  sinallar  to  any  other  function  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments,  and  that  its  administration 
ahould  accordingly  be  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  chief  poUtlcal  officer  In  the 
town.  city,  county.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments This  view  prevailed  In  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission  and  would  have  been  im- 
plemented if  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  had 
succeeded. 

Moat  educators,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  ednoattoBal  administration,  aomewbat 
like  tte  adaitaUBtration  of  impartial  and 
nonpartisan  JXMtlce  by  Judges,  needs  soma 
protection  from  politics  and  politician*. 
This  viewpoint  finds  expression  In  the  elec- 
tion of  boards  of  laymen  on  a  nonpartisan 
baata.  with  authority  to  appoint  the  chief 
edxicatMMial  administrator  and  to  shlsld 
him  MXiacli  tton  the  local  politicians  to 
enable  blm  to  aarv*  effectively  as  a  profea- 
sional  leader  of  tha  aebool  ayatem. 

8apk.ratlon  of  education  administration 
Xrom  mcnlcipal  pontics  prevalla  in  about 
05  percent  ot  Amarlcan  local  school  systems. 
The    school    board    typically    has   complete 


and  administrative  Independence 
from  tbe  municipal  government.  The  legal 
tbeory  is  as  clear  as  the  practice.  School 
boards  ars  the  governing  bodies  of  political 
subdivisions  of  tbe  State,  and  are  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  State  officers  locally  elected. 
The  achool  dtatriet  Is  not  strictly  s  municipal 
corporation,  but  a  quasi  corporation  of  lim- 
ited powers  designated  by  the  State  legis- 
lature to  administer  public  education,  which 
is  everywhere  a  function  of  the  State  under 
our  system  of  constitutional  government. 

In  approximately  15  percent  of  American 
school  districts.  Including  s  msjority  of  the 
large  cities,  there  are  varying  degreee  of 
dependence  by  local  school  boards  on  mu- 
nicipal officers.  It  is  in  these  districts  that 
education  la  most  mixed  up  with  partisan 
politics,  and  where  the  adminlatration  of 
public  education  Is  usually  least  satisfactory. 

Fiscal  dependence  at  local  school  authorl- 
tlee  has  commonly  grown  out  of  a  lack  of 
aeparau  legal  tax  and  debt  limlU  for  school 
districts.  When  the  school  dUtrlct  tax  and 
debt  limits  are  combined  with  the  municipal 
tax  and  debt  limits,  the  respective  shares 
have  had  to  be  determined.  The  determina- 
tion has  usually  been  made  by  tbe  municipal 
authorities.  The  remedy  is  to  set  separate  tax 
and  debt  limits  for  school  districts,  such  as 
has  been  done  by  State  law  in  California  and 
other  States,  thxis  giving  school  boards  the 
fiscal  responsibUity  prerequisite  to  fiscal  in- 
dependence. 

Although  many  political  theorists  and  mu- 
nicipal politicians  stin  seek  to  contrc^  the 
State  function  of  education  by  Including  it 
within  the  general  municipal  government, 
the  trend  is  fortiinately  in  the  direction  of 
local  school  board  autonomy.  Schools  cost 
so  much  these  days  that  many  politicians 
have  discovered  them  to  be  political  liabilities 
rather  than  political  assets  when  their  budg- 
ets are  included  In  the  municipal   budgets. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  clearest  indi- 
cations of  the  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  composed  of  State 
and  local  educators,  educational  officials. 
Government  officials,  and  representatlvea  of 
taxpayers  and  other  civic  groups.  aU  tinder 
tbe  chairmanship  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  all  school  boards  in 
New  York  cities  of  125.C00  or  leas  be  given 
complete  fiscal  Independence  and  responsi- 
bility as  soon  as  separate  school  district  tax 
llmtutions  can  be  established. 

The  same  fundamental  confilct  exists  in  the 
State  governments  between  educators  and 
those  who  would  place  education  entirely  tin- 
der the  political  executive.  Here,  again,  both 
present  practice  and  the  trend  are  clear.  In 
30  of  the  Statee.  the  chief  State  school  officer 
is  elected  by  the  people,  often  on  a  nonpar- 
tiaan  ballot.  In  a  majority  of  these  States  he 
Is  a  constitutional  officer,  with  tbe  same  con- 
stitutional and  legal  sUnding  within  hla  field 
of  authority  as  the  governor  has  within  his 
own  field  of  authority. 

In  11  of  the  States,  the  chief  State  e^ool 
oOcer  is  one  step  removed  from  the  general 
authority  of  the  governor  through  appoint- 
ment by  a  SUte  board  of  education.  The 
members  of  the  State  board  are  typically  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  long  overlapping 
terms,  which  gives  the  board  considerable 
Independence.  Two  SUtes.  Utah  and  Wash- 
ington, have  further  removed  the  chief  State 
school  officer  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion from  gubernatorial  politics  by  providing 
that  oonventtoos  of  local  aebool  board  mem- 
bara  aball  elect  the  members  of  tbe  State 
board  at  education. 

TtM  governor  appoints  tbe  chief  State 
school  officer,  and  thus  brings  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  into  direct  responsibility  to 
the  political  bead  of  tbe  State  government, 
in  only  seven  States. 

Changes  in  recent  years  have  all  bean  in 
the  direction  favored  by  educators  rather 
than  in  ths  direction  of  subordination  of 
edticatlon  to  general  government.  In  Maasa- 
chusett*.    Mlaeouri.    Colorado,    and    Texas. 
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I  of  educatfoo  have  recently  been 

_,  whh  increased  Independence  from 
MBcral  State  government  and  wtsb  atttbortty 
to  appoint  the  chief  State  eebadi  aMmr. 

In  the  Federal  Ooverament.  however,  edu- 
cation Is  not  as  well  served.  Tbe  major  Fed- 
eral educational  functions  are  administered 
by  noneducatlonal  agenciea  as  byproducu 
of  their  respective  agency  programs,  without 
the  benefit  of  a  deliberative  and  nonparttaan 
board  of  education  of  the  kind  which  baa 
been  so  tuoeeaaftilly  employed  in  State  and 
tocal  school  systems. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  no  real  effort 
to  define  the  educational  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govcrament.  There  has  been  notable 
Indifference  to  the  necessary  coordination  of 
federally  aided  progiams  with  the  State  and 
local  educational  stmcture.  State  and  kjcal 
school  authorities  have  never  known  wbat 
next  to  expect  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  have  become  almost  inured  to  surprise 
at  any  edacatlonal  program  that  may  be 
thrust  upon  them  from  Washington. 

Educators  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility fOT  educating  all  members  of  the  pro- 
leaslon,  the  general  public  and  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  ot  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  eovemments  on 
this  fundamental  Issue.  Educational  gov- 
ernment most  have  a  measure  of  Independ- 
ence from  municipal.  State,  and  national 
politics,  and  freedom  from  domination  by 
mvmldpal.  State,  and  Federal  politicians. 


Tbe  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NSW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  6  ( legislative  day  of    ; 

Satttrday.  September  3).  1949 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record    t    newspaper    article    entitled 
"Bills  Get  Graham's  Support." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoed. 
as  follows: 

fiTTT-f  err  caAHAM's  scrpotr 
WASHacOTOir.  October  6.— Senator  Grabjm 
today  said  that  there  are  now  tvro  bills  before 
Congress:  The  Gore  blU  and  the  Anderson 
bill,  and  that  he  would  support  the  Ander- 
son bill. 

The  Gore  bill  la  a  1-year  stopeap  and  con- 
tinues the  present  agricultural  policies.  It 
contains  some  anomalies  which  cry  out  for 
reform.  The  Anderson  bill  is  more  of  a  long- 
range  bill.  The  Gore  hill  continiies  the  crfd 
IMS  to  1914  base  period  for  the  calculaUon 
of  parity.  The  Anderson  bill  uses  the  same 
base  period,  but  also  takes  Into  account  the 
price  relaUonship  of  the  most  recent  10-year 
period.  Two  world  wars,  a  world  depression. 
mechanlzaUon  of  agrlctilture,  and  other  fac- 
tors have  made  the  old  basis  35  years  out  of 
date. 

The  Aiken  bill,  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
to  go  into  effect  January  1.  1950.  in  addition 
to  holding  on  to  the  old  base  period,  has  a 
T^titi«*g  scale  of  60  to  90  percent  of  parity 
according  to  supply,  with  provision  for  30 
percent  addition  when  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect,  with  90 
percent  as  the  lunii.  The  Anderson  blU  has 
a  sliding  scale  from  75  to  90  percent.  In  all 
bills  tobacco  would  be  supported  at  »C  per- 
cent of  parity  unless  marketing  quotas  are 

voted  down  by  the  larmers.  

Tbm  Anderson  blU  also  has  a  provision. 
which  is  neither  in  the  Aiken  nor  the  Gore 
bill,  that  wages  of  farm  labor  are  to  be  a 


factor  tat  tbe  calcniation  of  the  parity 
formula.  The  Anderson  bill  thereby  would 
in  actuality  providB  an  increase  in  the  parity 
price  of  approvimately  6  percent  at  the 
present  time.  The  Anderson  hiU  la  there- 
fore a  tietter  bUl  for  the  farmers  tlian  the 
Aiken  Mil  cr  tbe  Gore  bill. 

The  Braanan  plan,  which  haa  aooaa  merl- 
torioos  provMons.  one  or  another  ot  which 
is  Included  In  both  tbe  Aik£n  biU  and  the 
Anderson  bill,  has  raised  serious  questions  as 
to  its  cost  to  the  GovoBmcBt  and  is  opposed 
by  the  major  farm  organliatlooa  and  will 
require  closer  examination  and  understand- 
ing oC  its  provisiona.  It  haa  be«n  rejected 
in  the  Hoiise,  which  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  Gore  bill,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  which  xmanlmously 
reported  out  the  Anderson  bill. 

When  asked  the  fundamental  question  as 
to  why  he  was  sapporting  a  nattonal  polky 
of  parity  support  prtees  lor  agrlenltaral  eeaa- 
moditics.  he  said  the  farmers  need  8upp<at 
for  a  stable  income  becaiise  faurm  prices.  In 
addition  to  being  subject  to  the  dislocation 
and  disruption  of  wars,  depressions,  and 
other  hazards  of  our  Industrial  society,  are 
subject  to  the  additional  unce^alnties.  dls- 
rutjtions.  and  dislocations  of  the  climate, 
weather,  insects,  pests.  bUghts,  drotights. 
plant  and  tree  diseases,  and  other  hasards 
of  nature  which,  when  added  to  the  hazards 
of  modem  economic  society,  put  the  fanners 
In  double  Jeopardy. 

Industry  and  transportation  have  had  and 
have  their  protections  and  governmental 
sabsidles.  It  Is  only  fair  that  agriculture, 
wWth  »  one  of  the  main  foundatioca  of  a 
sound  economy.  sho«jad  have  the  support  of 
a  national  parity  policy:  that  Is.  a  policy  of 
equality  and  equity  for  agriculture  In  our 
economic  system.  Maintenance  of  parity 
means  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  relation 
between  the  prices  of  the  things  which  the 
farmer  sells  and  the  prices  of  the  things 
which  the  farmer  bTiys. 

A  robust  agriculture  Is  the  indispensable 
.  basis  of  old  and  new  clvlllzaUons.  The 
farmer  brings  Into  creative  focus  the  earth, 
the  sun.  the  air.  the  rains,  and  the  Ubor 
and  Intelligence  of  men  and  women  on  the 
farm  for  the  production  of  the  foods  and 
fibers  upon  which  depend  the  r.:stenance 
the  clothing,  the  shelter  of  all  the  families  of 
man  Agrlculttire  and  Industry  are  the  twin 
economic  foundations  of  our  national  econ- 
omy and  of  our  modem  dvlliaatlon.  The 
farm  Is  dependent  upon  the  factory,  and  the 
factory  Is  ctependent  upon  the  farm.  Hraian 
society  is  basically  dependent  upon  both. 

The  raising,  processing,  and  selling  of 
$30  000  000.000  worth  of  agricultural  products 
in  a  most  recent  year  furnished  work  for 
nearlv  one-third  of  aD  the  civilian  workers  In 
the  Nation.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  people  employed  In  manufacturing  ♦ 
years  ago  were  processing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Approximately  one-third  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  In  wholesaling  and  over  half 
of  all  those  engaged  In  retailing  were  d«allng 
wtth  agricultural  and  allied  commodity. 
Azricultural  products  furnished  most  of  the 
^c  raw  materials  u«d  in  the  manufac- 
tured goods  on  whleb  tbe  American  public 
spent  about  $85,000,000. 

There  Is  therefore,  a  basic  toterdependence 
of  farms  and  factories,  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. The  great  cities  bum  out  the  peo- 
ple in  several  jteneratlons.  Ctty  populations 
are  renewed  from  rural  people  as  a  part  of 
the  cycle  of  clviilxation.  Because  our  eco- 
nomic society  and  clvlliaition  itself  are  so 
basically  dependent  on  farms  and  rural  peo- 
ple It  15  in  the  interest  of  the  rural  people, 
of  city  people,  and  the  Nation  Itself,  that 
farmers  have  a  place  at  equality  in  the  great 
society  of  men  and  nations.  The  farmer 
asks  not  for  charity  but  partty,  not  for  privi- 
leges but  equity  and  for  equal  opportunity 
to  play  his  indlspenaabie  and  creative  part 
in  the  making  of  a  fairer  and  stronger 
America. 


Wkj  Cealral  V«B«y  Mast  lkv«  a  Stem 
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or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cALxroawiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5, 1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House,  In  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations bill,  included  money  to  build 
the  Delta  steam-power  plant  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 
Those  funds  were  cut  out  of  the  bill  in 
the  other  body. 

A  stand-by  steam  plant  Is  an  essential 
part  of  any  large  hydroelectric  project 
in  order  to  provide  a  continual  flow  of 
power,  at  periods  when  water,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  energy,  is  low. 

Firm  power — that  is,  power  always 
available — is  the  wage  earner  of  power 
projects.  Auxiliary  steam  plants  sub- 
stantially increase  the  amount  of  firm 
power  available  from  most  hydroelectric 
projects,  and  thereby  enable  those  proj- 
ects to  earn  bade  the  cost  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate.  When  the  people. 
through  their  Government,  have  invest- 
ed as  much  as  is  planned  in  the  hydro- 
electrtc  features  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  it  is  the  falsest  sort  of  economy 
not  to  include  sufficient  steam  generat- 
ing ci4>acity  to  insure  the  maximum  out- 
put of  firm  power. 

It  is  perfectly  cleau-  that  those  who  op- 
pose needed  steam  plants  as  a  part  of 
the  Central  Valley  project,  do  not  wish  to 
see  this  great  project  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  California. 

Hydroelectric  power  is  produced  by  the 
natural  force  of  perpetually  falling 
water  The  cost  involved  is  almost  to- 
tally that  of  the  cost  of  hame.^sin?  such 
power.  No  fuel  is  used,  so  that  once  the 
capital  costs  ire  paid,  this  power  becomes 
almost  a  free  gift  of  nature.  Our  very 
valuable  expendable  resources,  such  as 
gaseous,  hquid.  or  solid  fuels,  are  also 
conserved.  The  consumption  of  both  In- 
digenous gas  and  liquid  fuel  resources  In 
California  has  been  so  great— even  prof- 
ligate— that  now  California  is  in  tbe 
position  of  a  "have  not"  State,  forced  to 
look  to  other  parts  of  the  country  or  the 
world  for  its  future  fuel  requirements. 

But  hydroelectric  power  has  the  un- 
fortunate characteristic  of  not  being 
available  in  the  same  quantity  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  sometimes  even  month 
in  and  month  out.  While  nature  gives 
us  a  perpetual  resource  of  hydroelecvric 
power,  there  are  times  when  that  supfily 
is  greatly  diminished  by  poor  water  yean 
or  perhaps  even  a  series  of  poor  water 
years.  California  has  Just  suffered  this 
great  restriction  in  the  past  several  years, 
resulting  in  1S47  in  very  serious  power 
restrictions  which  not  only  necessitated 
rationing  of  power  but  actually  put  peo- 
ple out  of  work  and  shut  down  irrigation 
pumps.  This  was  due  to  lack  of  power, 
and  should  have  been  a  warning. 
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Unfortunately.  »s  in  1947.  the  dry  pe- 
rtod»  iMt  so  loos  that  even  the  storace 
imiiiiiii  are  greatly  depltlad.  This 
leads  to  the  Ineviuble  comaqiieDce  that 
a  supplemental  source  of  power  ts  abso- 
lutely e.v>fntlaL 

In  actuAJ  flRxires.  if  the  Central  Valley 
Igwfcosiictrlr  power  plant  is  run  without 
Tttr—  stand-by.  there  ts  available  only 
311.000.000  kllowstt-hours  of  energy  that 
is  dependable  energy  to  serve  the  loads 
wlwm  nMded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
steam  stand-by  plant  is  provided,  we 
have  the  very  favorable  production  of 
over  1.9O0.C00.0OO  kilowatt-hours,  or  over 
six  times  the  firm  energy  that  we  would 
have  Without  steam.  Of  this  1.900,- 
OCO.COO  kilowait-hours.  over  1.300  000.000 
kilowatt -hours  is  the  average  amount  of 
hydroelectric  power  produced. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  situa- 
tion ts  that  by  virtue  of  a  steam  stand- 
by plant,  the  xisefulness  of  hydroelectric 
pove.-  Is  practically  increased  fourfold  at 
the  expense  of  using  fuel  to  supply  a  rel- 
atireiy  small  portion  of  the  total.  The 
liMTtttf  tn  dolter  value  of  this  change  in 
rtatus  of  the  hydroelectric  power  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  nearly  $2,000,000 
a  year.  Also  by  this  procedure  the  bad 
effect  of  drought  years  is  canceled. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  the  Oov- 
ernment  should  advocate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  publicly  owned  steam  plant 
when  the  private  companies  have  capac- 
ity already  in  steam  plants  and  are  on  a 
program   for  increasing   that  capacity. 

The  answer  is  clear  when  the  facts 
are  knowa  In  the  first  place,  the  pres- 
ent fuel  capacity  is  not.  In  «ptte  of  Its 
large  amount,  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
really  bad  water  years.  This  was  amply 
mostrated  in  1947.  This  happened  soon 
after  the  president  of  the  P  O.  Ii  E.  Co. 
declared  that  central  California  would 
never  run  start  of  power.  Yet  in  1947. 
people  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  irri- 
gated land  went  without  necessary  water. 
Secondly,  the  program  of  the  private 
utilities  for  developing  electric  plants  is 
still  inadequate  to  meet  future  needs,  if 
the  predictions  of  unt>iased  and  authori- 
tative agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  are  correct. 

The  Oovemment  is  advocating  the 
building  of  a  steam  plant  for  the  Central 
Valley  project  to  be  UMd  only  as  a  sUnd- 
by  to  produce  needed  energy  in  lean 
water  years,  but  not  to  waste  fuel  by 
00Otinuoii5  production  of  energy  in  place 
of  developing  hydro  energy.  We  should 
still  go  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
hydroelectric  development,  but  if  the 
stand-by  steam  plant  Is  not  built  as  a 
part  of  the  public  power  system,  it  can 
be  truly  argued  that  production  of  steam 
electric  energy  by  (nivate  companies  is 
the  only  thing  that  gives  firm  value  to 
otherwise  unsupported  public  hydro- 
electric production.  And  this  of  course 
Ii  JmC  what  some  folks  would  like. 

It  Is  most  essential  that  the  public 
power  system  be  an  Integrated  system 
with  a  necesMUry  stand-by  steam  power 
plant  so  It  can  Independently  and  to  an 
optlnram  degree  produce  ftrm  or  con- 
tinuously available  elect.'icity  in  good 
and  in  bad  water  years. 


Woria-Widc  Gap  Between  Scieace  aa^ 
Practice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWEU 

or  wrw  jEBsrr 

IN    THZ    HOUSK    OP    RKPRKSZNTATTVES 

Thursdau.  October  6,  1949 

Mr  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposal.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  that  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  be  shared  by  America  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  especially  with  people 
in  underdeveloped  areas,  has  aroused  in 
mtn  everywhere  a  new  hope  for  peace 
and  plenty  for  all  peofries. 

I  have  recently  read  In  the  magazine 
Foreign  Agriculture  an  article  by  the  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Nathan  Koenlg.  which 
points  up  the  very  great  need  for  enact- 
ment of  the  President's  Justly  famous 
point  4.  I  feel  that  tills  report,  entitled 
•  World-Wide  Gap  Between  Science  and 
Practice"  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  therefore, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  It  here.    The  article  follows: 
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(By  Nathan  Koenlg) 

The  technical  and  scientific  know-how  that 
establl-shed  the  greatnaaa  of  American  pro- 
duction U  t>elng  shared  Increaalngly  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  People  In  other  landa. 
eap«clally, these  tn  underdeveloped  •r«aa.  are 
to  get  th«  heneflt  of  our  knowladg*  and  akllla 
so  that  they  may  make  more  secure  their 
own  foundations  for  peace  and  plenty. 

Prsaldent  Truman  first  unfolded  this  new 
course  of  action  In  bis  inaugural  address 
as  a  ma)or  addltkm  to  what  we  already  have 
beaa  doing  to  help  world  recovery  and  tiring 
frMdon  to  all  mankind.  Since  then,  many 
nations  hav«  exptwaed  thalr  deaue  to  pool 
their  technological  rasourcaa  In  this  under- 
taking and  to  join  with  the  United  States 
tn  a  common  fight  against  himger.  poverty, 
dlaease.  and  Ignorance.  The  Dnlted  Nations 
aod  Its  special  Und  agcnclaa.  such  as  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organisation,  along  with  our 
own  Government  and  the  government*  of 
other  countries,  are  already  deeply  engaged 
In  developing  the  detailed  plans  for  this 
participation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  United 
States  has  t>een  sharing  lu  material  re- 
source*, such  as  food  and  equipment,  with 
much  of  tlM  woiid.  The  result  was  victory 
over  the  aMrsasors.  Then  started  the  gi- 
gantic task  of  reeonatructton  and  this  called 
for  more  help.  A  year  ago  we  added  to  this 
aaalatance  through  the  Kuropean  recovery 
program.  We  are  now  providing  dollars  in 
addition  to  food  and  other  *— *ntUH.  The 
result  of  all  thl*  1*  seen  in  the  recovery  tak- 
ing place  tn  the  cooperating  countries.  New 
hope  has  been  brought  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lion* at  paopl*  throogbout  the  world. 

But.  obvloualy,  there  i*  a  limit  to  the  dol- 
lar* and  other  material  reeource*  that  the 
United  State*  can  keep  pumping  out  for  the 
a**l*tano*  of  others.  Therefore,  from  a  long- 
er-time standpoint,  the  empbaala  will  be  on 
proTldlng  the  las*  fortunate  with  the  iMsl* 
for  greater  self-belp  so  that  through  their 
own  eflorta  tbasa  people  will  b*  able  to  have 
more  food  and  otber  nece*slt1*s.  a*  well  a* 
more  mechanical  power  to  lighten  their 
burdeaa.    They  will  t>e  supplied  with  the  in- 


formatkm.  technical  aaBiatance,  and  other  re- 
lated aids  needed  to  develop  their  own  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  possibilities  and  im- 
prove their  standards  of  living.  This  Is  the 
substance  of  the  "bold  new  program"  out- 
Uned  by  Preeldcnt  Trtiman.  High  lighting  lU 
significance  U  the  fact  that  half  the  people 
of  the  world  live  in  near  misery  under  more 
or  lee*  prlmlUve  and  stagnated  condition*. 
They  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  and  are 
ea*y  victim*  of  disease.  These  people  could 
tM  helped  materially  by  the  application  of 
science  and  skill  to  their  fundamental  prob- 
lems. 

Prom  our  own  standpoint,  scientific  knovil- 
edge  and  technical  skill  are  v&luables  that 
we  can  give  away  and  be  none  the  poorer  for 
It.  In  fact,  the  gift  should  come  iMck  many- 
fold  through  the  prosperity  that  the  prac- 
UcaJ  use  of  such  know-how  can  bring  to 
people  abroad.  It  hold*  pos&lblUtie*  of 
broadening  otir  world  trade  oppcrtiuiitle*. 
for  experience  shows  there  can  be  no  real 
trade  with  people  who  have  Uttle  or  nothing 
to  offer  from   their  own   production. 

The  problem  then  U  to  see  that  the  under- 
developed areaa  have  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  their  production  can  be  Increased. 
This  means  closing  the  gap  between  science 
and  pracUce.  The  starting  point  ts  food. 
since  In  most  of  these  areas  entire  popula- 
tions are  underfed  despite  the  constant 
struggle  of  their  farmers  to  produce. 

Plrst  to  be  tackled  are  the  t>aslc  obcUcIes 
that  now  keep  those  people  from  getting 
enough  to  eat.  VIThat  some  of  these  obstacles 
are  and  how  they  have  long  limited  vast  seg- 
ments of  the  world  to  a  mere  existence.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  obecrve  flrst-hand  In 
the  weeks  I  spent  In  a  large  part  of  Etirope 
and  Asia  during  eech  of  the  past  3  years 
while  stu»1ylng  pcstwar  agricultural  condi- 
tions In  the  different  foreign  countries. 
Wherever  I  went  I  found  agricultural  lead- 
ers and  government  officials  hungry  for  In- 
formation shout  how  things  ore  done  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  soon  discovered  that  this  keen  Interest 
was  not  accidental.  Many  of  these  countries 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
during  moat  of  the  past  decade  as  the  result 
of  war.  The  food  crisis  experienced  by  them 
since  the  war  began  made  them  especially 
receptive  to  new  ideas  In  fanning  The  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that  these  people  are  not 
only  anxious  to  catch  up  but  are  also  eager 
to  forge  ahead  to  a  brighter  and  more  sectire 
future.  This  provides  the  basis  for  effective 
International  cooperation  In  promoting 
greater  self-help  among  nations.  POr,  as 
Mr.  Wlllard  Thorp,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Kconomlc  Affairs,  recently  said: 
"Many  a  country  which  thinks  Itself  poor  In 
resources  may  find  that  by  taking  stock  of 
what  it  ha*  it  will  discover  capacities  now 
unknown.  Every  country  needs  not  only 
resources  but  resourcefulness,  and  In  many 
an  Instance  :'.  is  the  resourcefulness  of  a 
people  that  creates  s  new  resource." 

Take  the  case  of  Asia  where  the  need  for  an 
Improved  agriculture  Is  perhaps  greater  than 
In  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Here  I  saw 
the  tragic  resxilts  of  centuries  of  land  exploi- 
tation and  neglect.  The  failure  to  adopt 
conservstlon  prsctlces  and  to  maintain  soil 
fertility  has,  throtigh  the  long  span  of  years. 
Impoverished  wide  areas  so  that  food  pro- 
duction could  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  population.  In  fact,  the  farming  method* 
now  employed  are  those  that  for  the  most 
part  have  tieen  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  generation  after  generation,  fre- 
quently under  conditions  of  oppressive  land 
tenure  and  taxation  and  government  dlsln- 
tereet  In  the  problems  of  the  Innd  and  the 
farmer.  Custom  and  tradition  long  ago  sub> 
merged  the  resourcefulness  that  now  needs 
to  be  brought  out  and  put  to  constructive 
work  In  applying  modem  science  snd  tech* 
nlque*  to  the  problems  of  Und  and  people. 
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liDfther  Kaum 
veaUng  where 


own  way  of  le- 
)  ha*  lapsed  inao 
dvougbfta,  ead 
diMt  stems  eerve  ■■"eooatant  resitadrrs  of 
UUs  fact  aud  tiare  the  truth  about  a  coun- 
try's economic  security.  I  saw  theae  tell- 
tale aicrns  spread  out  over  rucb  coantrtes  as 
Oresee.  Korea,  and  China  as  eomterparte  to 
WHmtcfasd  poTsrty.  Korea,  lor  tnstoiMs. 
each  year  stigets  disastrous  local  floods.  Ply- 
ing oMT  the  oountsy  I  could  see  In  the  vai- 
ls^ the  rlbboalike  scars  left  by  the  wild 
craters.  It  Is  a  mountainous  co\intry  and 
the  floods  come  with  marked  certainty,  dotng 
extensive  damage  to  land,  property,  and  peo- 
ple. After  tb«  floods  are  over,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Korean  farmer  to  go  to  tbc  areas 
along  the  stream  or  river  where  washed-away 
land  has  been  deposited,  gather  the  soil  np 
In  tjaeketa.  and  carry  It  tiack  for  replaee- 
mcnt  and  recultlvation  on  his  farm. 

In   *n   these   cotmtrtes   the   forests   have 
long  bean  exploited.    For  hundreds  of  miles 
within  their  borders  I  saw  hills  and  moun- 
tain Elopes  either  denuded  or  sparsely  cov- 
ered ai»d  in  an  alarmingly  advanced  stage 
of  erosion.    It  vras  erldent  that  these  ewm- 
trles   did    not    have   enough   growlag  wood 
available   to   meet   e»en    the   fuel  needs  of 
their  people.     I  was  told  that  to  supply  th« 
barest  reqwlfeiaents.  heavy  eutttpg  back  into 
young  growlag  trees  was   neeessaxy.     This 
fn*«n*  more  and  more  ex.wtnn.  flood  dam- 
,..  and  silting  of  irrtgettaa  werta. 
All  of  Asia  is  subject  to  recwrrtng  famine 
and  pestilence,  as  well  as  floods      In  China, 
for  example.  I  discovered  that  a  surplus  of 
food  tn  one  agrlcultand  area  could  do  litue 
to  aUeviate  taMBaw  fee  aiMKber,    I  saw  in 
p^^.^K«t    a*  well  aa  in  other  coastal  cities. 
•tocka  of  food  that  had  been  brotight  in  by 
boat  steflked  up  for  sale  in  public  markets 
whU*  ■■ftn^i  atarvation  prevailed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.    When  I  inquired  of 
Government    ofaeials     why     this    sltuaUou 
•■toted.  I  waa  told  that  it  was  due  primarily 
to  Chinas  historic  lack  of  adequate  trans- 
pottaUon.     I  was  informed  th.it  it  was  eaaler 
for  a«agry  people  to  move  to  the  food  than 
lo  nwns  food  to  the  people.     This  aocounts 
for   Um   gf— t   ■ygratlotis    that    have    taken 
ptaoe  la  Cblna  tm  a  matter  of  course  for  so 
oaany  ceaturto*  wheoevcr  faxnlr^  struck. 

In  many  co«mUiea  of  the  Far  East,  where 
more  than  7S  paroant  c^  the  farms  are  about 
M%  mant  in  sise,  the  farmer  ekes  out  a 
p»tpj  from  the  soil  with  virtually  nothmg 
m&n  t>'y"  bare  hands  and  crude  Impie- 
asata.  Tke  owner  of  a  draft  animal. 
whether  It  be  a  cow,  horse,  or  water  buffalo. 
Is  consldared  fortunate  indeed.  But  dlsesse 
has  no  respect  for  either  man  or  beast  snd. 
.^m  to  the  sorrowful  lack  erf  medical  services. 
.yft^ucs  are  permitted  to  run  their  c^iurse 
■j»«i  take  tbslr  toU. 

llianks  to  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ktotlon  (PAO).  at  least  a  start  Is  being  made 
la  dealing  with  the  most  serious  of  ;.amial 
rtlnssss*  In  the  Orient.  Perhaps  the  most 
OOatly  »n|iri»i  disease  in  the  world  is  rinder- 
pest, killing  at  least  2.000.C00  anluials  a 
yM«'  wtta  staggering  loss  of  meat,  milk,  and 
draft  powtr.  Chinese  techuiclans  were 
taught  how  to  make  an  effective  vaccine  that 
ts  now  in  the  masa-productlcn  stage  and  It 
Is  being  used  successfully  by  Oovemment 
veterinarians.  FAO  estimates  that  some 
gOO.OOO  onlmtla  In  China  were  safeguarded 
from  rlndaxpest  In  the  short  period  that  the 
vaccine  hM  been  v;scd  and  that  at  least 
100.000  animals  were  saved  from  death 

Thl*  saving  Is  even  more  stgnlf.rant  when 
translated  In  terms  of  food  production.  The 
water  btifftlo.  for  example.  Is  highly  prlied 
for  tilling  ncelands  and  when  the  farmer 
losM  his  onlv  vnlmal  It  usua'ly  means  work- 
ing the  land  by  hand.  The  spretul  of  rlnder- 
p«*t  to  a  great  number  of  animals  tn  one 
province  otten  results  In  a  Ijcal  famine. 
Thus,  for  an  area  such  as  the  Far  Ei-it  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  popuUllou 


obtain  nwre  than  70  psrccat-of  Its  total  eal- 
orie*  from  rice,  effective  control  over  such  a 
dreaded  disease  as  rinderpest  alone  would 
itpitaenl  a  awjcr  vtetory  la  behalf  ai  the 

well-being  of  these  pappl*- 

But  ai>plyuig  prsweutlvs  ■assmrea  and  con- 
trols over  animal  dlsesMs  Is  only  part  of  the 
big  )ob  that  needte  to  be  accomplished.  A 
formidable  obstacle  to  agrlctiltural  iznprove- 
ment  and  to  general  economic  development 
at  most  backward  countries  U  the  Ul-bealth 
of  thoar  psople.  wblcb  sharply  radaoss  work- 
ing eStdeney  and  shortens  tlkdr  working  life 
TttberenlOBis.  aal&ria.  wmTlpna,  dbolera.  and 
vanouB  other  dlseaaee  aad  Intesrtaal  p«i*- 
rttes  are  common  In  many  areas  due  to  the 
laek  of  control  and  preventive  measures. 

Many  of  the  same  problems  that  beset  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  exlrt 
In  rarrlng  degrees  !n  the  more  advanced 
countries.  We  need  only  to  look  about  as 
here  in  the  United  Statea  to  see  bow  true 
that  Is.  B^Vcver.  when  we  make  some  com- 
parisons, even  at  random,  it  is  not  too  difH- 
cult  to  realise  how  fortunately  we  are  sit- 
uat<?d.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  content 
with  the  rate  of  our  own  program,  neither 
can  be  t>e  complacent  over  the  needs  of  oth- 
ers. Por  wherever  poverty  eztsts  It  eaa  only 
handic&p  the  more  prosperaais. 

We  have  hsMl  some  valuable  esparlaaoe  in 
sbaiing  our  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical know-how  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  since  1939.  Thoiigh  this  cooperative 
work  has  had  little  publicity,  it  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  agriculture  of 
thi-BP  nations  and  to  the  United  States. 
Latin  Americans  have  Ijeen  brought  to  this 
country  to  study  in  our  agricultural  eoilegea 
axxl  instituttons.  Our  speeisiUts  have  been 
Invited  to  advlae  with  Latin-American  gov- 
ernnifsnts  and  to  teach  in  their  colleges. 
We  have  also  cooperated  with  those  nations 
In  setting  up  seven  agricultural  station*  for 
experimentation  and  teaching. 

This  propTim  has  been  so  successful  that 
Congreas.  In  the  Smlth-ltuadt  Act  of  1948, 
authorized  lu  cxtaaifltm  to  other  parts  of  the 
irorid  "to  promoU  the  better  understanrttng 
of  tae  United  Stat**  antong  th*  peopU*  of 
the  world  and  to  atrengthen  cooperative  In- 
ternational relations."  The  Smlth-Mundt 
Act  mav  well  tie  tn  with  the  bcrtd  new  pro- 
gram on  which  the  United  State*  t*  sbout 
to  smbark  and  also  with  what  can  be  doae 
through  th*  Buropean  recovery  program  tm- 
der  the  Porelgn  AssisUnce  Act. 

In  my  travels  through  Europe  and  Ada, 
studying  agriculture  in  those  areas.  1  have 
said  to  myself  time  after  time:  "What  these 
farmers  need  are  some  good  county  agents 
and  home  demonstration  agents  "  Here  Is 
where  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  fit*  into 
the  picture.  One  of  Its  provisions  requires 
that  all  grants  made  by  us  to  governments 
taking  part  in  the  European  recovery  pro- 
grsia  must  be  matched  by  thetr  local  curren- 
cies, which  must  t)e  set  aside  for  certain 
purjxjses.  Including  "the  stimulation  of  pro- 
ductive activity."  and  other  related  objec- 
tives Whv  shouldn't  some  of  that  noncy 
be  used  to  expand  agricultural  servleaa— 
such  as  extension  work,  crop  reporting,  ard 
research?  A  positive  an*w«r  to  that  ques- 
tion is  now  takli*  ahape.  This  approach 
does  offer  good  possibUlties  of  helpUig  na- 
tions abroad  proiBt  from  our  own  excellent 
experience  with  extenolon  work  and  related 
actlvlt'.es    for    agricultural    improvement. 

While  the  European  farmer  Is  far  more 
advaroed  than  hU  Asiatic  counterpart,  his 
method  of  farming  still  requires  a  great 
deal  of  back-breaking  labor.  In  many  areas, 
producing  a  crop  is  the  Job  of  the  entire 
family  and  th*  pressure  of  field  work  on  farm 
women  leaves  them  vrtth  Uttle  time  for  im- 
proving home  living  But  since  the  end  of 
the  war  there  ha*  developed  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  with  this  sort  of  existence. 
Many  of  these  farmers  have  learned  the  value 
of  iarm  machinery    (much  of  it  American 


>>  daring  rcoent  year*  and  ar*  arrtnwi 

to  pat  aoor*  of  thl*  equipmeot  to  their  owa 
OM.  TlMftr  BovenuneaU  are  also  InUrestad 
In  "wrhan'v*h*"  of  agriculture.  ba4  larg*^ 
to  lutirina*  doHMattc  food  output  and  pro- 
laota  yaatia  •*tf-«MSci*ncy.  In  aoiae  oi  tb* 
eoantrtea.  government  ottrUls  maintain 
that  too  much  of  the  fanaers'  land  and 
labor  goes  to  leedlng  wori:  stack.  Purtb.:c. 
maay  of  ttetr  f  arau  are  too  sraall  to  uUllae 
efleetlval;  tb*  work  stock  that  thay  hava 
These  oSletela  beUeva  titat  smaU  farat*  la 
particalar  oould  b*  helped  ma»ertally 
through  eaoparatlva  aae  of  fann  *<yilpBvtnt 
and  tbOB  ritrrn  SMsa  Laud  for  food  produc- 
tion. 

Tbns.  with  aaore  and  more  emphasis  balag 
^aeed  on  wtatar  uae  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery. ttMT*  to  good  prospect  of  a  change  tn 
^any  of  tb*  «*taMtolMd  cusuuns  long  con- 
sktarad  ebaractertotto  of  Buropaaa  faraUag. 
Many  of  tbe  oouatrto*  of  Kutopa.  ■aparlaHf 
UM*a  taking  part  In  tb*  Burapeaa  isccw— y 
program,  ar*  worfctag  clo**ly  witb  PAO  on 
tbe  problem.  But  It  will  take  mar*  tbaa  an 
Increased  use  of  farm  machinery  to  brlag 
about  tbe  modemtoation  needed  by  European 
agriculture  Also  r«qulr*d  ar*  Improved 
•trains  of  seed,  a  graaUy  Increased  produc- 
Uon  and  *ap*n*tnn  m  u**  of  fartutaar*  aad 
inaectletd**.  alai^  with  an  osartHmUng  of 
ottoar  ptMaa*  of  their  national  *MJaomto* 

Both  farmers  and  oon*uai*n  am  giaaUy 
haadlcappad  by  antiquated  methods  of  han- 
dling and  dk&tritHitlng  food  after  it  ia  pro- 
duced on  the  farm.  Even  In  th*  more  ad- 
vaacad  oountrto*  of  Burop*  ttMre  to  a  great 
deal  of  wsate  and  lo**  la  food  value  du*  to 
the  inefficiency  of  dtotributioa.  I  *aw  a  *utk- 
Ing  example  of  tbto  m  lABdon  on  a  Sunday 
In  mid -July  «hen,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
friend.  I  vtoited  one  of  tb*  city's  major  whole- 
sale fraah  fnilt  and  vegetable  markets.  I 
knew  what  such  a  market  would  look  like  In 
the  United  States.  Though  It  might  fall 
ahort  la  &amm  rmrr*"  U  would  stiu  bare 
fairly  aa^l*  battdtags  aad  saeb  would  have 
suitable  sMcaga  for  tb*  rarlOQa  pfodaets  baa- 
dled  Thar*  would  be  lafllgaiatma  tor  the 
producu  that  needed  it.  Product*  that  aaad- 
ed  cool  temperature*  or  darknca*  woald  have 
that  kind  of  storacc.  So  I  waa  curioua  to  aas 
how  thU  London  taatfcct  srould  ooaapar*. 

What  I  saw  waswMBtly  aa  open.  bag*.  ctaU- 
llke  structure.  The  stalls  of  the  varlou*  aMT- 
ehanto  were  separated  only  by  wlr*.  There 
was  nothing  to  protect  the  produce  from  the 
hot  Julv  air.  This  was  at  the  height  of  the 
produce  season,  but.  since  it  was  Suaday.  tbe 
market  was  dosed  and  vast  quantitlea  of 
frails  and  vegetables  were  being  held  over 
for  sate  the  next  day.  There  were  tender 
fruit*  haported  from  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries—plans. p*ach*s.  makoam.  There  ws*  a 
great  vartoty  of  vagetabtea  beeU.  carroto. 
tomatoes,  and  others  that  are  so  coaunnn  to 
us  in  July.  Most  of  this  produce  bad  been 
brought  into  London  at  great  expense,  taut 
h«e  it  was  deteriorating  rapidly. 

Typtaal  of  what  I  saw  wae  a  tremsndous 
pile  of  beets,  stacked  on  the  floor  lasld*  of 
one  of  the  eaffelike  stalls.  The  beats  wsr*  a 
wUted  mass  Unquestionably,  ail  of  them 
were  sold  the  next  day.  They  had  been  han- 
dled that  way  for  yeara. 

This  lack  of  adequate  faculties  for  bri- 
dling food  goes  through  the  entire  Etaropean 
<llaCzlb«llon  system,  although  it  U  not  nearly 
g^  ■VkNB  as  in  the  Asiatic  countries.  There 
ar*  few  tftelferated  railroad  cara.  refrigerated 
vnuwhoiaea.  or  canning  pl&nu  in  all  of  we*t- 
em  Europe.  And,  of  course,  the  situation  is 
worse  in  eastern  Europe.  Electric  refrigera- 
tion in  the  home  is  praciically  unknown. 
In  England,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  old- 
fashioned  ice  boxes,  but  the  use  of  ice  is  rare 
in  the  average  home  or  food  business  on  the 
Continent.  The  lack  of  adequate  facillUes 
for  refrigerating,  cooling,  or  canning  means 
that  perishables  have  to  be  eaten  within  a 
short  tUre  after  they  leave  the  farm,  other- 
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Wb«t    I    Ml 

M   to  n 
be      It 
I  «M  thmn 
tb* 

BO  nia  for  S  months     Oom.  up  knee 

wtthwWI  and  drl«<l  to  •  Under. 

Tr«t«  «Yr«  fact  bcCMHkiV  IhiAhb.     PmAutm 

for  tb*  c«ttl«  had  drtad  op.  and  th«  proapact 

for  wtnt«r  feed  «««  bUck.  mdood. 

rtarvd  wtth  ttitoerttlcal  imMtfa.  ——Mil- 

»«•  cf  tbflir  CBtO*  ao  ttMft  tlw  ■tiHwili  would 
aot  dla  fraaa  OMtat  aatf  laif  Itau.  But  f a- 
diitin  for  tiBg  UM  mmit  fey 
or  eana' 

IB  iptta  at  tho  proapacta  oC  a  huafrr  vlnter. 
tiM  iiaaiTij  f^t-^^  h*d  to  aat  thla  maat  a« 
tmit  m  tha  nrttla  wara  ■langhtarad.  Daoaow 
of  Mm  lack  of  faenttlaa  for  prnrawdnf  or  ator- 
li^  tta  BMat  for  futara  «aa.  cattla  prteaa  bad 

ttM  pood  OMM  BOiiH  ba  boogbt  at  thia  Um» 
tor  tb*  aquliaJ—t  of  M  a  head 

In  all  tb*  eoontrlaa  «h«ra  tb«*e  wrioua 
m  food  baDdllng  and  dlatrtbu- 
<hr?  baaa  bad  a  profound  *ir«ct 
on  paopWa  dMa.  Vadar  aocta  etreonstanoaa. 
Q<  ftaih  meat*,  mtlk.  (raah 
and  freah  fiab  la  d*fl- 
aMalT  ttaattad  both  by  th«  Um*  of  tba  year 
Hid  tb*  loeatlOD  of  the  cupplr  Aa  a  raault. 
Tartaty  In  tb*  di*t  !■  graaUy  raBtnct«d.  with 
grahw  and  potatooi  being  tb*  MalnaUfa  of 
rvarTdar  eating. 

Bat  tbe  inawapable  fact  la  tbat  aaoat  of  the 
paopi*  at  tb*  wortd  are  not  g*tttiig  aaouf  h 
to  aat — rren  d  grain*  and  poCatoaa.  Tbat 
altuatloo  baa  exlatcd  for  a  lon«  time  but  U 
ODlj  DOW  bafbuUag  to  raeaive  th*  attention 
It  wo  ilaaiiwlalj  naada.  In  the  paat  10 
yaara  alone,  the  population  of  the  world  baa 
tncraaaed  by  an  amount  at  leaat  equal  to 
tbe  total  number  of  people  llTtng  In  tbe 
Obn«d  aiataa.  Bat  «b*  production  of  food 
■Bd  otbar  baaAe  iiafaaaltlae  baa  not  k*pt  pace 
wtrh  the  tncreaahn  number  of  aoutba  tbat 
have  to  be  fed.  Kven  wtb  the  gaod  crop*  of 
Ibla  p*a«  year,  tb*  total  world  food  aupply 
OB  a  par  c^ftta  haal*  1*  IS  pcrvaat  laaa  than 
prewar. 

Tbe  esperia  figure  that  tty  IMO  the  world 
may  have  96  percent  aaore  people  than  tt 
Thua.  tt   la  evident   that 
eta  to  do  far  more  than 

lo  prewar  level*  In  tbe 
PAO  baa  catimated  tbat 
to  Beat  iiiliili—  ■■mUtonai  naada  of  the 
poptitetkHi  fonBaai  for  IMB.  food  pro- 
dDctioci  would  have  to  be  inaraaaad  above 
piwwar  lewla  by  tb*  followtng  aawoata:  Ce- 
raala.  91  p*re*iit;  roota  and  tuber*.  97  pm- 

Mid  baana.  IB  paveaBi:  f ruiu  aa 

\«3   percent;    maat.  4g  paveaBl 

KW  percent     In  addlUeo.  prodtwttaB  ct  ooC- 

too.  wool.  layoB.  and  otbar  fiber*  for 

tag  wodM  have  to  ba  incraaaad  190 

over  the  prewar  level  and  thia  woold  provide 

tba  paopta  of  th«  worid  with  no  Bkora  tban 

•0  parcaiat  of   the   prewar   coBaHapUoa  of 

iBaaa  Mats  bi  the  Unttad  Btataa. 

Utn.  tbaa.  la  tba  Aallaat*  tbat  today 
fMa*  tba  world  in  lu  atmtgl*  tm  a  mora 
MOBr*  futiBO.     It  u  a  chail«Bg»  «ha«  aan 


ibe 


tba  eenntrtaaot 
akin   and 
)ob  are  now 


pl«rty, 


ttbin  and  aaiong 
fbrtunataty.  tb* 
to  tackl*  tbU 
It  I*  a  long-rang*  )oh 
k*n.  b«t   In   tb*  *od 
tts   tba  aabMaaaaat  of 


EXTENSION  OF  ElEllARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 


IN  THE  SlHATl  OF  THl  UNIIKD  STATKS 

Wednemiaif.  October  5  ^legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Lucas)  has  put  us  on  notice  that  while 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  bring  up  civil 
rigbU  bills  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
grass,  they  will  be  among  the  first  order 
of  buslBeas  when  we  convene  again  next 
Janubry.  Included  in  that  program  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  qualiflcation  for  voters  in 
the  election  of  Federal  ofUcials. 

Shortly  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress I  5poke  at  great  length  on  a  similar 
bill  in  which  I  cited  the  dear  provision 
of  the  Constitution  concerning  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  States  to  f\x  the 
qualifications  of  electors  subject  only  to 
the  Umitbtion  that  the  qualifications  for 
electors  in  Federal  elections  should  be 
the  same  as  those  for  the  most  numeroas 
brbnch  of  the  State  legislature:  the  de- 
bates during  (.nd  sutKequent  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  In  support 
of  that  clear  constitutional  provision. 
and  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court  sustaining  it.  But  re- 
gardless of  that  constitutional  Issue  It 
would  appear  to  be  politically  expedient 
for  the  41  States  that  do  not  have  a 
poll  tax  requirement  to  impose  their  will 
through  congressional  action  upon  the 
7  States  that  do  now  have  it. 

In  anticipation  of  that  contingency 
and  aware  of  the  delays  incident  to  Ju- 
dicial determination,  to  say  nothing  of 
possible  uncertainties,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Virginia  Constitution 
designed  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting. 

My  distinguished  predecessor.  Hon. 
Carter  Olass.  was  a  memt)er  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitutional  Convention  of  ISOI- 
2.  and  was  the  author  of  the  suffrage 
clause  of  the  constitution  adopted  at  the 
convention.  In  it  he  inserted  a  provision 
for  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
The  corutltutloo  framed  by  that  conven- 
ttflB  was  adopted,  and  ever  since  that 
s  poH  tbx  has  been  required  in 
Virginia 

On  November  8  next.  Virginians  will 
vote  on  the  repeal  of  that  provision  of  the 
Virginia  constitution,  and.  needless  to 
say.  It  is  a  rather  controversial  issue 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Public 
Printer  stating  that  the  manuscript 
would  take  in  the  FUcoas  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pace  more  than  allowed 
under  the  rule,  except  by  special  consent. 
Tha  three-quarters  of  a  page.  I  estimate, 
would  coat  an  additional  $53  91. 

In  vl0«  of  thd  mpoftance  of  the  issue 
to  Um  StaU  af  VkflDlA.  X  ask  imammotu 


consent  to  bav«  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rscoaa  the  explanation  recently 
given  by  the  Honorable  Stuart  B.  Camp- 
bell, of  WythevUle.  Va..  of  that  amend- 
ment on  which  the  voters  of  Virginia 
must  act  on  November  8,  next. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKO.  as  follows: 
PB01M6I9  VoTz  RooaMS  Dsmrssb— Camtbcu. 

AaazBTs     Chansxs     To     iMsuu     Honar 

Eljktioms 

(SoROB'a  KoTB.— The  following  factual  and 
oomprabenalTe  explanation  of  tbe  propoaad 
oonatltutlonal  cbangea  in  tbs  Virginia  Totlng 
lawa  waa  prepared  by  former  Delegate  Stuart 
B.  Campbell,  of  WythevUle.  chairman  of  tbe 
ooBunlaelon  which  drafted  them,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Roanuke  Times. 

(Subject  to  conaldcrable  debate,  the 
amendment*  com*  up  for  final  action  in  Nov- 
ember, having  already  ttaen  approved  by  two 
different  acealona  of  tbe  general  aaacmbly. 

( Aa  a  leader  In  tbe  House  and  chairman  of 
the  commlsalon.  Delegate  CampbeU  la  proba- 
bly cloaer  to  tbe  work  tban  any  other  man  In 
the  State  and  he  has  devoted  conalderable 
time  to  the  preparation  of  the  article  for  tba 
TUnea  and  wblcb  U  also  being  made  avallabto 
to  other  papers  In  tbe  State. 

(In  the  article  DelegaU  Campbell  explains 
bow  tbe  commlaaton  arrived  at  Ita  varknu 
conclusions  on  changes  in  the  law  and  alao 
replies  to  some  of  tbe  criticism  leveled  at 
the  amendments. 

(Delegate  CampbeU's  article  follows:) 

pmauifiMJUiT  airaTBMXNTa 
The  general  assembly  of  1»44  appointed  a 
commission  to  study  the  laws  relating  to  tbe 
rights  of  suffrage  (voting)  and  make  a  re- 
port of  such  changes  as  might  be  thoxigbt 
desirable  This  commlsalon  conalated  of 
State  Sei.ators  Robert  C.  Vaden  and  William 
D  Medley.  Delegates  Vernon  C.  Smith.  Wil- 
liam R.  SbalTer  and  Stxiart  B  Campbell,  and 
gubernatorial  appolnteees.  Judge  John  Paul, 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Smith.  Messrs.  W.  L.  Prleur,  Jr.. 
and  J  Prank  Wysor.  This  commission  ex- 
amined thoroughly  tbe  laws  of  all  the  otbar 
States,  held  public  hearings  and  executive 
seaalons.  and  submitted  Its  raport  to  tba  104d 
general  assembly.  That  body  adopted,  with 
a  few  minor  cbangea.  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission  as  to  constitutional 
amendments  and  passed  appropriate  resolu- 
tions to  submit  those  amendments  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  The  IMS  assembly  resn acted 
the**  resolutions  and  directed  that  the  popu- 
lar vote  be  taken  at  the  November  1940  gen- 
eral election. 

The  mechanics  of  amending  the  State  con- 
stitution require  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments be  approved  by  two  different  seaalons 
at  the  general  assembly  and  then  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  These  ruqulrementa  aa- 
taU  unavoidable  delay,  but  this  haa  pasasd 
aad  tba  votsrs  of  tba  State  now  have  the 
raapcoalt>tlUy  of  approving  or  rejecting  the 
propoaals  aa  8ubrottt«d. 

There  has  been  some  crltlclam  of  tb*  forsi 
In  which  the  propoeala  win  appear  on  tbe 
ballot,  and  the  thought  haa  been  expreaaad 
that  the  ballot  may  appear  to  be  unduly  ccaa- 
pllcated.  Theae  espreaslons  arose  doubtlsas 
because  of  tbe  legal  requirement  that  any 
section  of  the  Constitution  to  l>e  amended 
must  be  aet  out  at  length  as  It  now  Is  and 
then  be  set  out  at  length  in  its  propoaad 
form.  This  is  naceaaary  even  if  the  amcnd- 
BMnt  Involves  only  the  change  or  omlaakm 
of  a  single  word.  The  actual  voting  Is  sim- 
ple, check  the  sqtiare  "Tor"  or  "Against."  as 
tbe  voter  may  desire:  If  he  wishes  to  adopt 
tba  aoMOdinanU.  he  ch*cka  "Fcr";  If  ba 
tbaou  b*  checks  "Agamst." 
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Th*  immediate  cauae  for  considering  the 
ngopoaed  amendment  waa.  and  la.  tbe  move-, 
nent  to  ahollsb  tbe  poll  t&x  (capitation 
tax)  aa  a  prerequisite  to  vctuig.  The  pres- 
ent Stat*  coostitutlon  mentions  U^e  poll- 
tax  raqulrement  In  four  of  tbe  six  sections 
defining  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  it 
HHjaais  in  aeveral  other  secuons  prescrlhlag 
the  duties  of  public  officers  or  the  powers 
of  lbs  general  assembly.  Tbe  proposed 
■Btendmacts  allmlnate  the  payment  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  and 
hence  each  of  thete  sections  must  be  re- 
written and  must  appear  on  the  ballot  In 
both  the  prascnt  and  proposed  forms  The 
amendments  propose  the  subetltutlon  of  a 
blpartteaa  registration  board  composed  of 
rcpreacotatlvea  of  the  two  most  numerous 
poUtlcsU  partlea  for  the  present  precinct 
nglstrar:  tharefore  it  vras  necessary  to  amend 
Mch  section  mantlonlng  registrars  or  regU- 
tratlCHi.  Ttoeae  circumstances  account  largely 
for  the  number  of  amendments  necessary  to 
accomplish  tbe  changes  recommended. 

The  commlaslon  formulating  the  proposals 
set  out  their  purpoaas  as  follows:  "Plrst.  to 
aattflBd  the  suffrage  tranchlae  to  all  who 
daBSnatrate  sulBcient  intelligence  snd  suffi- 
cient intstast  m  the  government  to  Indicate 
that  they  are  entiued  to  participate  In  de- 
termining lU  affairs:  second,  to  provide  suffi- 
cient safeguarda  so  that  opportunities  for 
IrregularlUes  and  fraud  In  elections  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum." 

If  the  amendments  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
to    furttaar    tbaaa    objectives,    they 
be  adoptad.  If  bot  they  ahould  be  re- 
jected. 

Certain  general  principles  must  be  kept 
In  mind  In  reaching  a  conclusion  in  this 
matter,  some  of  them  are 

1.  The  State  constitution  must,  and  now 
doea.  define  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  aad 
prescribe  tbe  quallAoaUons  necessary  to  vot- 

Uvg. 

2.  The  Vu^nla  General  Assembly  has  all 
powers  not  prohibited  to  It  by  the  State  con- 
stitution or  siirrendered  to  the  Congress  by 
the  United  States  ConstltuUon.  Stated  an- 
other way.  the  general  assembly  (State  leg- 
islature), as  the  direct  representative  of  the 
people,  exercises,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  all 
powers  not  taken  away  from  It  by  the  State 
or  Federal  Constitutions  If  the  people  wish 
to  limit  their  representative,  the  general  as- 
sembly, they  miist  do  so  by  constitutional 
restriction. 

8.  If  fair  and  orderly  elections  are  to  be  held 
there  must  b*  adequate  legal  safeguards  rea- 
sonably dealsned  to  accomplish  this  end 

4  Human  nature  mtist  not  be  overlooked 
and  realities  must  be  faced.  It  is  well  known 
that  otherwlae  honest  and  honorable  cltlrens. 
under  the  stress  of  a  bested  campaign,  may 
engage  in  practices  which  In  calmer  moments 
and  under  different  ctrcumsttances.  they 
would  be  the  first  to  denounce.  Election  laws 
mxist  be  designed  for  practical  purpooes 
rather  than  Ideal  conditions. 

5  The  sureat  method  of  aectirlng  fair  play 
under  all  clroumstaneea  Is  to  permit  full  ex- 
amination by  Intwested  participants  and 
clothe  them  With  sufficient  authority  to  pre- 
vent or  correct  abuses. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
slgnlflcanc*  at  Uie  amendments  they  must  l>e 
considered  in  relaUon  to  existing  provisions. 
This  will  now  be  praaanted  under  headings 
devoted  to  particular  phaaaa  of  the  subject 
matter. 

At  praaant  there  ar*  two  daaaes  of  voters, 
thoa*  rsffistorad  prior  to  Jantiary  1.  1904. 
kaown  as  ths  permanent  roll,  and  those  rag- 
latarad  slno*  that  date.  Th*  propoaed 
amandoMnts  do  not  affect  the  first  class  at 
all.  aaoapt  to  r«Uev«  lU  numbers  from  pay- 
ing a  poU  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 
The  poll  tax  as  a  voting  qualification  will  also 
ba  taaovad  as  to  th*  aacond  class,  but  it  wUl 


be  required  to  renew  Its  ragMntlon  annually. 
or.  as  aometlmes  expressed,  baep  lu  ragiatra- 
tlon  current.  Tbe  annual  renewal  of  rsgts- 
tratioaa  wltt  be  dtsewsaad  fully  under  an  ap- 
peoprtatc  liaaMin 

POUL  TAX 

The  poll  tax  Is  one  of  the  oldest  fc»^ns  of 
taxation.  Often  it  has  iieen  coupled  with 
voting  measures,  but  in  recent  years  opposi- 
tion has  developed  to  this  association,  and 
while  a  great  deal  of  criticism  may  be  tm- 
vrarranted,  the  fact  that  public  opinion  con- 
demns the  practice  makes  It  expedient  to  di- 
vorce the  tax  from  the  exercise  of  suffrafe. 
Tbe  amendments  do  this. 

At  present  there  is  made  up  and  posted  tn 
each  county  and  city  a  list  of  persons  who 
hav*  peraonally  paid  their  poll  taxaa  6  months 
prior  to  each  general  election.  This  Is  known 
as  the  tax-p>ald  or  ccrtllled  list  and  is  the 
only  public  evidence  of  continued  residence 
in  the  election  district-  It  has  been  pre- 
sumed that  if  the  proper  public  officer  aa- 
sesses  the  poll  tax  and  the  voter  pays  tt  in 
peraoD  then.  In  the  abaence  of  a  contrary 
showing,  the  person  so  aaaeaaed  wltb  and 
paying  the  tax  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
locality  for  which  the  list  Is  posted.  If  any- 
one questions  the  truth  of  tbe  aastmiptlon. 
the  existing  remedy  is  a  challenge  of  the 
voter  on  election  day  at  the  polls.  Needless 
to  say  these  challenges  cannot  be  given  much 
consideration  by  the  election  ofBdals  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  unduly  delay  legitimate 
voting. 

As  alreadv  stated,  tbe  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  Is  eliminated  as  s  voting  requirement. 
This  does  not  take  away  from  the  general 
assembly  the  right  to  levy  such  a  tax  for 
other  purposes.  The  present  constitutional 
provision  (sec.  173)  requires  the  general  ss- 
sembly  to  levy  s  poll  tax  not  exceeding  gl.SO 
on  every  adult  resident  of  the  State  (with 
certain  unimportant  exceptions),  but  pro- 
hibits its  coDection  by  the  ordinary  means 
employed  in  the  collection  of  other  taxes. 
One  dollar  of  the  present  tax  is  required  to 
be  applied  to  schools,  and  the  residue  is  re- 
turned to  the  cities  and  coxxntlea  for  their 
general  pxirposee. 

The  present  poll-taz  provisions  were  de- 
signed prtmarOy  as  suffrage  requirements 
but  incidentally  the  tax  produces  about 
$©00,000  each  year  for  school  purposes  and 
local  expeixses.  Both  of  these  objects  are 
badly  In  need  of  ftmds,  and  ought  not  to 
l>e  deprived  of  any  existing  soxirce  of  reve- 
nue With  the  purpose  in  view  of  main- 
taining the  school  revenues,  but  of  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  any  per  capita  tax; 
amendment  of  section  178  la  propoaad.  This 
amendment  Is  in  reality  a  restrictive  amend- 
ment Without  It  the  general  aasemMy 
might  impose  a  per  capita  tax  of  any  amount 
without  regard  to  ability  to  pay.  Madam 
thought  adopts  the  view  that  while  all 
ought  to  aaslat  in  bearing  the  burden  of 
taxation,  this  burden  ahoiild  be  adttisted 
so  that  those  lees  able  vrlll  not  be  oppressed 
unduly.  The  limit  of  the  proposed  tax,  M 
per  adult,  and  Its  purpose,  -exclusively  in 
ski  of  public  free  schools."  ought  to  com- 
mend the  provision  to  those  residents  of 
the  Commonwaaltb  who  are  interested  in 
education  and  conscious  of  dvic  ra^posisi- 

billty. 

Criticisms  have  b*Mi  directed  at  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  permitting  tbe 
general  assembly  to  require  the  payment 
of  this  tax  as  a  condition  to  Um  granting 
of  any  Ucense  or  permit  for  any  prlvUcge. 
The  pweo"*  advancing  this  criticism  s«em 
to  loae  tight  of  tb*  fact  that  anyone  wlw 
can  afford  an  automobU*.  ought  to  be  vUl- 
Ing  to  pay  at  least  a  small  sebool  tax.  and 
that  thoae  applying  for  a  hunting  and  Osb- 
mg  llctnse.  and  may  their  tribe  Increase, 
should  certainly  think  of  th*  school  obild 


and  pay  aometbing  to  aM  tbat  eatise  before 
eanstdarlng  parsnua  pleasure  only.  Xv«a  a 
brief  review  of  theae  matters  will  convlac* 
the  tt»tihi»ig  citlaen  that  th*  proposed  pail- 
tax  provMlHi  is  not  only  legltlmste  and 
proper,  but  under  exlsttng  demands  for  fwr- 
ttar  aeboal  fuads,  aaoaasary.  If  any  doubt 
exists,  n  wamtt  be  leoaUed  tbat  the  propoaad 
poll  tax,  M  dtatiagulsbad  from  the  pisaaot 
tax  ia  pcrmftwive  only,  the  general  asannbly 
may  levy  it.  but  need  not  do  so.  and  may  re- 
quire Its  payment  before  issuing  s  license 
or  A  permit  for  a  privilege  but.  again,  need 
not  do  so.  Fears  a*  to  a  possible  banUtalp 
tn  this  respect  seem  to  be  groundleaa. 

AinrcAi,  xxoraraATioN 
With  tbe  aboliUon  of  th*  pcU  tax  aa  a 
rotixxg  raqulrement  tbar*  wUl  dlaappaar 
every  record  evldenoa  at  eastinuad  vQ«lnff 
qtuJillcatloo.  SomatblBC  auist  ba  sntaatl- 
tat*d  for  tba  tax-paid  Uat.  Tb*  vansua 
State*  have  varying  requlremenu.  dsalgnpd 
to  detemaine  the  continued  eligibility  of  tbe 
voter.  The  most  effecUve  of  these  jwovi- 
atona  aaema  to  Ik  periodic  renewal  of  regls- 
tratlon.  aocompUsbMi  either  poslUvely  by 
requinng  tb*  voter  to  ragtatcr  personally  at 
statad  intervals,  or  negsttvely  by  dropftaf 
from  the  registration  roll  those  who  bsve  not 
voted  for  two  or  more  electiona.  After  much 
Inquiry  and  thought  the  iiMimtaaton  rac- 
ommcnded.  and  the  amendments  propoae, 
annual  renewal  ot  registration.  The  pro- 
poeala do  not  adoin  as  a  whole  the  law  of 
any  one  State  but  endeavor  to  embrace  the 
provialona  from  th*  general  body  of  stich 
Uwa.  as  arc  best  adapted  to  Virginia  and 
best  calctilated  to  insure  fair  electicms. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  orig- 
inal tegistratioc  and  renewal  of  registratkxu 
Original  iwtlsliifinn  is  aSactad  by  the  per- 
sonal ii|i|waiannn  ot  the  tfifUamX.  before  the 
proper  oOoer  and  the  filing  of  a  written  re- 
queat  to  be  skittered,  setting  forth  the  ap- 
plicants quaUfloattona.  Tba  propoaad 
amandmenia  make  no  rhang*  In  tbla  pro- 
cediire  except  to  transfer  th*  reglsbai'teg 
authority  from  a  single  individual  to  a  W- 
piurtlaaa  board.  Any  person  thus  registered 
hM  «atablM>ad  tbe  fact  that  be  is  a  rasldant, 
is  not  dlBl|aMlfles  by  insanity,  oonvletb» 
at  crime,  etc..  and  can  read  and  write,  and 
hence  is.  as  of  that  date,  eniliied  to  vote. 
But  what  at  the  future? 

In  considering  the  suffrage  laws  it  must  l>* 
remembered  that  in  the  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury elapaing  between  the  adoption  of  the 
"New  ConsUtutlon"  at  1901-02.  and  the  pras- 
ent.  Virginia  has  changed  mucij — population 
bas  Inereaaad.  cities  have  grown  up.  wa 
bare,  or  arc  changing  from  a  rural  to  an 
Vftoan  people,  whole  eoontlca  are  being  in- 
corporated into  dtlaa,  great  pianu  hav* 
brought  an  influx  at  paopl*  from  otber 
Sutce.  We  are  no  longo-  almost  exclusively 
a  people  whoae  roots  are  in  tbe  soU  or  whose 
attachment  is  to  a  particular  localiiy.  The 
old  order  is  passed  as  surely  as  the  chain 
store  is  encroaching  on  the  local  merchant 
and  the  garage  has  taken  tbe  place  of  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Provisions  that  were  ade- 
quate when  almost  every  voter  itnew  every 
other  voter  at  his  local  precinct  are  not  stifll- 
dent  to  identify  the  shifting  population  In- 
cident to  new  modes  of  life.  The  National 
Capital,  due  to  expanding  Oovernment  ac- 
tivitlea.  baa  attracted  to  itself  thousands  o< 
persoos  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
great  numbers  of  these  people  live  in  apart- 
menta  or  other  places  of  transient  alxxie  in 
Virginia,  large  corporations  operating  In  tb* 
Stats  shift  their  executives  aad  employees 
from  place  to  place,  and  moving  tide*  of  in- 
(tustry  catise  a  constant  flow  of  population. 
Tbeae  and  other  factors  are  daatroylng  tbe 
old-fashkmad  iMii^hnrhnnil  sasoeiations  and 
our  voting  laws  oMMi  ba  (SBSMd  to  aaaet  raal- 
Istle  conditions. 
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TIM  Ara(  Qt  ttaM  ofejMti 

liliHiH  siittanty.     It  te  »)ao  TWtonod  tf 
tt«  «DMr  iliiiliiUM  hiB  r—ponHhUUy  o<  clt- 

mtt  at  vouac  *»  Um  pfw ^teui  >i>ctlop.    In  taf 
«t  «taM  Um<m  «•!•  M»y  b*  fwaMMd  ert- 


pcnnlt    th» 

for   rvainna  of  ngmnUcm.  ttocy 

that  body  to  uUltat  any  attar 

of  raflstrmtkm  tbat  may  ba  fooiad 

«o  to  bettor  or  kot*  MMad  to  tb«  cMds  o< 


•t 

>    • 


ob|wUv«  •  tfaOnlto  tIM  of  vot- 
tb«  r>q[Ulf— >nt 

wltMa  vhldl  ABy  p«m  wrooc- 
rully  l*rt  off  th«  list  may  mor*  to  eorrvct 
rror.  and  any  paraon  b«U»«liic 
iv*  bM«  plaead  oa  tte  Uat 
•n«r  nntJM  to  th*  paraoa,  mov*  to 
off  hti  MMM  trtm  th*  Iktt.    Tkto  tu- 
tor eamctlon  and  per- 
te  ctialleo^*  th« 
of  tktlM 


•r*  wttlod  t»y  a  bipartlaan 
body,  with  ncM  of  >pyl  to  eourt.  and  at  a 

mil  and  (air  kNvalltBHaB  of  aay  amr  and 

Tba  UK,  aa  eemctad.  baeosMa  tlM  delinlta 
Uat.  la  accaaalbia  to  tka  public,  arail- 

loaar  rtiyiMlta  hU  baUot. 
and  tbaa  eteelnd  la  rcuvnad  at  th«  eloaa 
ot  voctLS.  vttk  tba  poU  booka  and  ballou. 
■oprr  antbortty.  If  tliU  plan  U 
tr»ud  or  Irracularttlaa  <n«ibt  to 
tmeuttu 
lacldan  tally 


(1)  •Pfly  »«  p»fbo»  ar  (f)  pay  y< 
taaaa.  or  (ti  )u»i  vota.  and  laaity.  tf  any 
mtmr  daatoabta  matlMd  eaa  ba  danaad  tba 
m  botlMrHf  to  yut  it  into 


tlM  Mfitonwot  wui 
la  alao  vMlMM  aub« 

Btaotlal  rntrtt.     U  Um  partod  of  eloaln«  r«f  u- 
tratloo  ta  too  I0D4.  U  »ouM 
ertuca  m%bt  teva 

of  timm.    Oifcar  balptal  piapaaala  war*  mada 
tf  Um  tiBM  riaaaat  «••  out  of 


rtcbta.  and  tba  pubUc  to  ba  aaaurad  of  an 

«aa  nada  tn  ftxlnf  tbaaa  partoda,  whicb  la 
aanlad.  tta  barm  will  ba  far  Mora  tban  offaat 
by  tba  good  to  ba  aeeoaBpUahad.  namaly. 
purity,     cartalnty.     and      falr-deallnf     In 


»  iLacnom 

At    praaant    laflalralinti    la  xicompllahad 

bafcra  a  local  raflatrar.  aaeapft  ta  dtlaa  ba?- 

tnf  boarda  of  raclatratloo.    The  public  baar- 

l^i  davakjpad  aubaUnttal  objactions  to  tbU 

vara  partiaan  unfalraeas.  InablUty  to  And 
tba  raflatrar.  and  In  aoma  Inatanraa  tba 
iiiiniinai  of  tba  laglattar  to  parform  bu 
dutlaa.  Tba  propoaad  aaasBdaMBta  provlda 
for  a  btpartlaan  board  In  aach  coimty  and 
ftra  to  tba  board  excluslra  autbority  over 
aU  raflstratloaa  botb  original  and  ranewal. 
atatvtaa  appropriate  for  carrying  out  tbaaa 
ragvlatloaa  ara  propoaad  for  paaaaga  t>y  tha 
genaral  aaaaaibly. 

If  tba  amandmants  ara  adopted  the  local 
boarda  will  ba  required  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nant  oAaa  at  which  persona  dealrlng  to 
raflatar  or  renew  registration  may  apply. 
aad  tha  general  aaaaokbly  will  be  reqiilred 
to  enact  implementing  lagUlatlon  requiring 
••cb  lx)ard  "to  all  and  to  keep  lU  offlce 
oyaa  at  aueb  tlmaa  aad  placsa  aa  wiU  per- 
mit persona  dealrlng  to  raglatar  or  ranaw 
regntratlon  to  do  ao  with  raaaoaabla  con- 
venience "  The  State  board  of  electlona  la 
alao  autborlzeil  to  require  local  boarda  to 
alt  or  keep  oOcaa  open  at  definite  tlmaa  and 
placaa  to  permit  convenient  registration  or 
ranawal  of  registration  of  all  persona  apply- 
ing. Tbaaa  provlalona  were  dcalgned  to  af- 
ford every  person  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  local  board  at  a  con- 
venient time  and  place,  thua  eliminating 
objections  urged  before  the  com m lesion 
that  appllcanu  tor  registration  were  often 
unable  to  ftnd  the  local  reglatrars  and  tbara- 
fore  were  unable  to  register.  The  propoaad 
amandmanu  further  provide  that  adequate 
publicity  be  given  of  tbe  times  and  plaoaa 
ot  Btttlngs. 

Another  objection  urged  to  tbe  praaant 
system  of  reglstarlaf  Is  that  one  parson 
alona.  and  that  paraon  uaoaUy  a  partiaan. 
tfetarmlnaa  for  ail  praatlcal  purpeaaa.  who 
aball  and  who  shall  aol  ba  ragtatariil  aaeh 
a  syataia  ta  Labia  to  abuse,  and  la  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  juat  criticism.  Frequent 
charges  ar*  also  laada  that  tha  single  reg- 
istrar '.»  bimsalf  unquailAed  to  pass  upon 
tba  quail  flea  tions  of  tha  applicant  Un- 
ly  there  Bkay  ba  fotMdaUoa  for  this 

hate  entirely  tbe  flrst  erltirlem  by  placing 
aii  ragutratlons  axtd  renewals  under  a  bl- 
Vltll  adequate  rl«M  tt  ap- 
to  radMM  fully  any  errar  aeai- 
muted  For  tba  flrs«  tuaa  la  Virginia* 
•lection  blatory  a  really  affective  method  of 
unMaaad  regtatratlun  with  adequate  aypaal 
wUl  ba  aatobUsbad  Tba  "ooduet  of  theee 
■tatiara  vlU  aiao  be  pladaff  la  th*  hand*  of 
vbat  ought  lo  pri  V*  mof*  capable  oAMals. 
Vltb  tba  attendant  beneflcUl  raaulti  le  tbe 
gaoaral  public. 


Tba  prnpasals  ao»tala  tbraa 
M  daya  aftar  tba  cioae  of  raglatvatton 
of  tba  IM.  aaaaaff.  SO 
if  any 
and  #0  #aps 

It  la  evbmttted 

_  ^  la 

I  to 


Cloaaly  alUed  to  tbe  matbod  ot  registration 
tba  oAelal*  ta  akaria  of  it  u  the  quee- 
ot  Mm  quaWlti'adops  of  the  individual 
appUeaat.    An  examination  of  tbe  laws  and 
of  the  various  Stetes  dlscloaee  that 
atatae  have  trtad  arbitrary  stendards. 
aoaiplatlOQ  of  sixth  grade 
■•quite  an  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  some  have  employed  the  un- 
ciatMa.     It  ta  not  felt  that  an 
la  fair  or  nscssaarlly  oar- 
la  dataraUalag  to  tba  quaMllratlon  of  a 
to  vote.   It  la  aaaana  kaoarledcc  that 
Lay  ettbar  aot  bave 
or  If  they  tfM  do 
ly  Boc  bava  ■■MHff  tiM  stxtb  grade. 


yet  tbeee  persona  nuiy  be  real  examples  of 
good  clUaenahlp  aad  patrtoClam.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  they  abould  bfe  excluded  from 
HTvlng  on  Jurlee.  or  holding  offfee. 
aoaalderatlons  Impelled  tha  oosnmla- 
slon  to  discard  a  llxcd  or  arbitrary  standard. 

The  understanding  clause  means  generally 
that  the  applicant  be  able  to  understand  or 
explain  a  claiaa  of  tbe  Constitution  when 
read  to  him.  Tba  laglau  atlon  oOclal  selects 
tba  alaaaa  to  ba  read,  which  may  be  as  simple 
aa  aaetkm  140  reading:  "White  and  colored 
children  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same 
schooi."  are  aa  technical  as  a  portion  of  sec- 
tion 58  that:  "The  Ocneral  Aaaembly  shall 
not  paaa  any  bill  or  sttelnder.  or  any  ex  post 
facto  law."  The  possibility  of  partisan  abuse 
of  such  a  provision  Is  obvious.  If  the  newa- 
papcrs  of  the  time  are  true,  or  credence  be 
given  to  word-of-mouth  accounte.  the  criti- 
cisms of  this  method  during  the  7  years, 
19(»-04.  that  It  was  tn  force  tn  VlrglnU.  were 
so  severe  as  to  eliminate  this  provision  for 
all  time. 

Some  Stetea.  New  Tork  among  them,  em- 
ploy an  offshoot  of  this  method.  The  ap- 
plicant is  given  a  card  on  which  Is  printed 
certain  Information.  He  is  then  asked  to 
take  the  card  and  from  It  answer  certain 
questions.  The  success  of  the  applicant  Is 
then  determined  by  the  registering  authority. 
The  only  difference  between  the  possibility 
of  abuse  under  this  practice  and  under  the 
undarstandtBg  method  is  one  of  degree,  so 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  If  the  applicant 
can  read  and  write  that  is  about  all  th^t  a 
literacy  teat  will  develop.  It  may  Im  that 
the  future  may  produce  a  fair  and  worltable 
test,  tf  so  the  proposed  amendmente  per- 
mit the  general  aascmbly  to  adopt  It,  try 
It.  keep  It,  or  discard  It  as  experience  may 
dictete. 

Arronmtnrr  or  SLXcnoit  omcuu 

The  Stete  board  of  election  Is  appointed 
by  the  governor,  subject  to  conflrmatlon  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  representation 
must  be  given  to  the  two  largest  political 
parties  In  the  Stete.  This  Insures  blparttaan 
control  In  this  board,  and  this  plan  Is  carried 
out  all  ths  way  throtigh  the  local  bosrds, 
down  to  the  offlcials.  Judges,  and  clerks  actu- 
ally tn  chargs  of  each  voting  place.  The 
minority  Is  given  ths  right  to  nominate 
memtwra  of  the  local  IXMu-ds  and  to  the 
minority  representative*  at  the  polling  place*, 
thiu  Insuring  from  beginning  to  end  an  effec- 
tlve  policing  of  every  step  and  procedure  in 
every  eleetion,  a  moat  Important  matter. 

The  propoaed  aowadiaaoU  set  out  that 
the  local  boards  sbatl  be  appointed  "as  may 
ba  provided  by  law  "  There  was  a  substan* 
ttal  coufllet  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tbe 
•tate  board  of  eleotloM  abould  appoint  tbe 
local  boarda.  or  vbotber  tbe  elfeiut  and  city 
Judgea  should  axerctaa  thla  power,  as  tbsy 
now  do  in  tha  saleetlon  of  aleetoral  boarda. 
or  whether  the  seieetloo  abould  be  made  tn 
some  other  manner.  In  view  of  ttieae  vary* 
ing  poMlbUltlee,  It  was  thought  beet  to  leave 
thu  appointing  power  to  euch  suthortty  aa 
tbe  general  asaaiaMy  mlgh .  determlae.  there- 
fore  th*  quoted  phrase. 


Tin  oxMsxAL  aeasMatr 
It  ta  not  practicable  for  all  the  people  to 
eoOM  together  tn  a  great  mass  meeting  and 
there  enact  laws,  hence  the  representative 
or  republican  form  of  government  baa  been 
evolved.  The  people,  by  democratic  processes, 
regularly  elect  their  representatives,  dele- 
gatee  and  aanaton,  to  represent  them  In  the 
general  aeaembly.  commonly  called  the  legis- 
lature. Theae  persons,  the  legislators,  sre 
the  agenu  of  the  people,  acrlng  for  them, 
subject  to  recall  (defeat  at  the  polls)  and 
replacement  at  the  will  of  their  constltu- 
enu.  one  branch  of  the  assembly,  the  house. 
Is  slectsd  every  2  yeara.  and  the  other,  the 
the  aaaato.  every  4  yeara.  thus  requiring  one 
body  to  CQOM  before  the  judgment  of  the 
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people  at  evcrr  smsIim.  aad  the  <*hgr.  tbe 
aenste.  at  every  other  araaton  I«o  oaelala 
can  be  closer  to  the  people  nor  more  subject 
to  tbair  will  than  these  Isgl^afrw 

The  jropoaed  amaadmente  confide  to  tha 
I— nWj  broad  authortty.  In  fact 
_^  ^oaur.  as  to  an  aattaa  mt  deemed 
Btiarto  fixed  eiemente  of  tbe  over -all 
electoral  structure.  Thla  was  done  so  that 
affvsrtage  might  be  takes  of  upcftenoa 
g&lned  in  the  acttial  operatkm  of  tbe  plan, 
and  that  flexibility  might  be  given  in  matters 
or  prooednre  and  detail,  to  fact  It  was  thought 
t^t  tbe  only  restrainta  on  legislative  aa- 
tbortty  ahoald  be  those  alooc  wbieb  vrere 
believed  to  be  easmtlai  to  tbe  aQoceasftil  ofH 
sratkm  of  the  y  1  ijpotnl  plan  and  the  fair 
conduct  of  electlOBS  mdcr  It.  If  this  was 
a  mistake,  which  Is  not  admitted.  It  was  an 
error  on  tbe  side  of  Uberallty 

Hiiil^^"'"  "*'  Ajcsxufzirrs 

The  Comialaalaii  propoaed  tbe  reakOTsl 
from  the  ConstlttitloB  of  aome  outmoded 
provisions  no  longer  applicable  to  modem 
conditions.  Some  of  tbaaa  were  known  aa 
tbe  i^tiduellng  laws,  an*i<ber  related  to  the 
MPtbrl  of  ail  kl  I  III  a  ballot  by  erasing  tbe 
aaae  of  a  eahdMate.  now  superseded  by  tbe 
present  ir^ttyvri  at  placing  a  check  b;  the 
name  of  the  candidate  to  be  voted  for.  These 
amendmente  are  desirable  and  necessary,  but 
are  also  space  eonmaatng  aad  nay  lend  color 
to  li.nee  cnucuuns  of  leagtb  aad  eompll- 
fotnrinnss  so  ottea  Ixought  by  those  who 
either  dont  ODdostand  them  or  miaooa- 
strue  them.  lnnoc«atiy  or  intentionaily. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  length  and 
ao-caiied  complicated  structture  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  a  schedtile.  or  llmetatjie 
for  the  effective  datee  of  tbe  amendmente 
and  the  reqttlreaMDts  for  legialaUve  action 
prior  to  tbe  effective  date.  This  could  not 
have  been  afoldad.  AaMMilng  a  constitu- 
tion tntft^H  tbeee  BMebaBleal  requirements, 
no  matter  bow  simple  the  proposal  may  be. 

COUfCtTrSICM 

The  proposed  amendments  were  formu- 
lated after  careful  study  by  a  group  of  clti- 
aens  whoee  only  Interest  was  to  present  to 
the  people  o{  Virginia  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  eaaentlal  cooatttutlonal  provisions  and 
statutory  prbpoaals.  which  in  their  consid- 
ered judfOMtxt  were  best  calculated  to  In- 
sure honest  lOectlons.  tree  voting  by  aU  qual- 
ified dtiaena.  fair  rettiras  of  resulU.  and 
lastly  to  present  frauds  and  render  abuses 
as  dltncult  u  poaalbla.  Tb  attAln  these  ends 
It  was  naoesaary  to  tre l(h  advantages  against 
poaatble  dlaaffraataffta.  and  achltva  a  result 
that  upon  a  eoeatderation  of  v&olt  mtMat 
■semed  aoal  bas#ftcial.  OottMliia  ■—•of 
Um  proTUlona  oouUl  bavt  feaan  Unprofart 
npoB.  but  oolr  at  tba  eapeaaa  of  aoMo  otlMr 
equally  or  B»re  important  provialoo.  tt  tbe 
people  of  VtrgiDia  va&t  fair  •U«tloiis.  aad 
want  to  dlaeuurage  corruption  and  fraud.  U 
U  rtspeetfuUy  submitted  that  tbe  propoeed 
amendments  with  suggested  tmptamentlaff 
legislation  wUl  accomplish  thla  and  in  the 
following  manner. 

1.  Btpartlaan  control  of  every  step  of  the 
election  process. 

2.  Tbe  furnishing  of  definite  cvidenc*  of 
(a)  original  qualification  to  vuU;  and  (b) 
the  continuance  of  this  status. 

S.  Full,  oomplete.  and  accurate  pubiica- 
tloa  of  a  voting  li&t.  something  not  hereto- 
fore enjoyed. 

4.  SSsctiva  aad  timely  methods  of  restor- 
ing to  tbe  votttag  Uat  any  person  wrongfully 
omitted  therefrom,  with  a  corresponding  op- 
portunity of  purging  the  list  of  names 
wrongfully  tnclixied  therein. 

5.  A  definite  Uat  of  persons  entitled  to  vote 
at  each  precinct  la  each  election  compiled 
by  a  bipartisan  board,  sent  to  each  precinct 
on  the  day  of  election,  checked  as  each  voter 

.d^caite  hia  ballot  In  the  box.  and  as  thus 
dMckad  returned  and  kept  as  a  permanent 
laoard  available  as  lndi4>utab;e  e%'ldencc  In 


of 
tlon  for: 
t.  rar 
peraoneof 

1.  Adequate 
erUalnaUty.  and 

8.  Ftxlng  rceponslbtmy  for  every 

t.  SUmtaaattaB  of  tba  ptfl  tax  as  a  condi- 
tion to  vottag.  but  pamMlat  tta  retention 
at  tbe  diacrctlen  of  tba  liitilBtwiii  as  a  pure 
revenue  measure  for  aOicci  funds  only. 

10.  Accuracy  In  certtfTiag  tbe  rceults  of 
each  eiectlan. 


U  is 


m  a 


Im 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  KIUX& 

or  MAaruufD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREUDTTAllvKJ 

Thursday.  October  S,  1949 
Mr.  BOIXER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  iMissed  here  yesterday 
was  humanitarian  in  purpose  and  aimed 
at  Improvcmeat  9l  a  bad  sHuatKm.  But. 
If  it  passes  the  ottaer  body  and  becooics 
a  law,  I  fear  it  will  serve  only  as  a  stop- 
gap and  a  deltision  unless  we  balance  the 
national  budget.  If  we  do  not  cut  ail 
but  essential  Federal  expenditures  to  tbe 
bone — if  we  do  not  release  all  unneces- 
sary Government  employees — the  situa- 
tion of  those  we  seek  to  benefit  will  not 
be  improved  for  long. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  two  simple 
truths.  Increased  taxes  and  production 
costs  promote  inflation,  and  inflation  de- 
creases the  value  of  the  dollar.  When 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  security 
pasrment  drops— security  crumbles. 

As  a  writer  in  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal 
put  it  recently,  and  I  quote: 

Security  and  "the  welfare  stete"  bave 
mutually  antagonistic  alms.  A  genuinely 
welfare  state  can  only  be  one  which  effec- 
tively guards  tte  people  against  the  nxleerles 
of  a  rotUng  currency.  What  has  happened 
to  the  value  of  old-age  and  survitort  Inaur- 
•  nre  benefits  since  tbe  middle  1910a  baa^* 
ilariy  adtected  the  ttaaftObaaa  of  •«  0*^ 
ftbrtit  aoeumulatloM,  iBcHMbAf  tbat  of  liOO.- 
COOMO.00O  of  iMunaw  peUelaa  aad  otbaf 
biuiooa  of  aaviati  dapoalte. 

To  Uf  the  foundatloae  of  real  aoetal  aecu" 
rlty  a  genuine  weUare  aUte  muat  oot  only 
keep  tte  budget  tn  balance  but  also  take  tn 
Ittelf  only  an  irreducible  minimum  out  of 
tbe  atraam  of  new  capital  tbat  keepa  a  pri- 
vate eaterprlae  economically  sound. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  In 
the  field  of  economics,  a  financial  wtaard, 
or  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  to  flgure  that  one  out.  It  is  Just 
as  plain  as  2  and  2  make  4.  Let  us  note 
Just  how  obvious  it  t$. 

If  pay-roll  taxes  are  Increased— and 
the  bill  calls  for  something  like  a  300- 
percent  Increase  In  the  next  30  years— 
the  cost  of  each  hour  of  labor  that  goiis 
into  making  or  producing  anything  auto- 
matically is  raised  by  the  same  amount. 
In  order  for  business,  farm,  or  fa^ory  to 
continue  without  ending  in  banknqitcy. 
the  price  asked  for  its  products  must  be 
higher  than  otherwise  would  be  neces- 
sary to  break  even  or  show  a  profit. 


higher 


pay-roa 
than  they 


tn. 


that 
tenl   to 
oihcawise  would   be 
1  food,  cloih,^.  aad 
fad.  as  wdi  m  taoniries. 

As  prtom  to  op  secuilty  raymcote 
wiD  boy  less  aiid  will  not  provkle  enoagh 
for  the  recipient  to  live  on,  without  aid 
f^em  oUmt  soarew  «t  an  mcRiise  in  the 
amouni  of  Ihe  vvneat*. 

The  contemplated  70- to-80- percent 
ra*5e  in  old-age  pensions,  tf  established, 
would  leave  everybody  just  where  they 
are  now.  If  and  when  prices  of  neceaai* 
ties  roee  70  or  80  percent  They  hare 
mounted  mere  than  that  atiiee  1940  and 
ODleas  a  halt  is  called  in  the  inflationary 
tvtnd,  they  wiU  do  it  again  before  19i0. 
Where  then  is  any  security  for  anybody 
unkss  thore  is  aome  stability  in  the  value, 
the  purt:hasing  power,  of  our  currency? 
Again  the  answer  is  obvious:  there  ia 
none  without  a  solid  financial  structure. 
There  is  no  security  for  anyone  unlaaa 
our  Government  and  its  finances  are  ae- 
cure.  We  have  seen  what  deficit  spend- 
ing has  done  to  oUier  countries. 

Dunng  the  last  war.  I  watched  the 
Chinese  doflars  drop  tn  purchasing  power 
to  one  one-hundredth  of  what  it  had 
been  in  less  than  2  years  time.  In  otter 
WOTds.  a  Chinese  dollar  had  shrunk  to  a 
cent  in  a  few  months.  Today  the  Chi- 
nese nati(mai  evrencj  bms  hardly  the 
value  of  waata  pi^icr. 

When  I  was  in  Prance  in  World  War  I, 
the  exchange  rate  was  5  or  6  francs  to 
the  doBar.  about  20  cents  of  cur  then 
gold  dollar.  Today,  with  our  dollar 
greatly  devalued  and  the  franc  worth 
less  than  a  third  of  a  penny,  what  would 
a  life  insuraxice  policy  in  French  moodf 
taken  out  in  1918  be  worth  now?  The 
value  of  all  of  our  insurance  has  shrunk 
terribly.  To  figure  how  much  you  have 
lost,  think  back  on  what  you  could  do 
with  a  dollar  when  you  to<*  out  your  in- 
surance policy  or  started  your  saving* 
account. 

IX  you  could  get  3  poutuls  of  steak  for 
a  dollar  then,  and  only  a  little  over  a 
pound  today,  that  is  what  you  have  lost 
m  the  steak  tfapartment— nearly  two- 
thirds.  If  ym  eeuid  fet  4  tfoien  cffgi  f or 
a  dollar  thtn  and  can  only  gn  lomi  It 
tegs  today— that  to  vbsC  iBflatloo  baa 
done  to  your  aaviflfi  bi  ClM  tig  diptit- 
ment.  aad  lO  on. 

Mf  frtantfi.  tiMra  to  no  perfect 
rlty  anywhara  to  Ctaa  world.  Ufo  11 
Is  uncertain.  Bat  we  face  the  lo»a  of  aU 
the  accumulated  gains  of  our  civiUaaUon 
and  the  things  our  ancaftora  risked  much 
to  win.  if  we  do  not  band  toffClMr  and 
sti^  this  silly,  Communist-anoouraged 
■Mlallstic  idea  of  stati&m,  or  the  welfare 
state  that  will  care  for  all  of  us  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave— even  as  we  care 
for  chickens  in  brooder  houses.  I  think 
I  would  rather  be  a  wild  bird— a  duck, 
quail,  or  a  dove— at  the  risk  of  being 
preyed  upon  by  hawk  or  hunter.  Life  la 
more  interesding  outside  the  pen  and  be- 
aidca  the  battery-reared  chick  Is  eaten  In 
the  end  just  the  same. 

Animals  in  the  zoo  have  the  closeat  ap- 
proach to  social  security.  They  have  the 
best  food,  shelter,  and  medicine  until  the 
end.  But  most  zoos  have  a  balanced 
budget  and  assured  income. 
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KZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  «BltMl  ay  rcBMxks  in  the  Racoaa.  I 
IncJade  the  feBovtoc  edltorUd  from  tbe 
BhtUA  (Pa.)  Courier  o(  October  4.  1M«: 


imM 


llUi  to  aok  to  b«  •  nutf  wtth  < 
II  to  aoc  to  to  •  mtUtMrj  tnvMton.  bvt  a  msm 
ttecfc  te  tb*  wamrn  poitt«.  wlitto-coltor.  «nk- 
top  rsalm  of  •  pwia  atai  tr«4»  vmr. 

lr%  ITBcl*  0ni  acBlaM  th*  voTM.  IT  roQ 
«Mit  to  k&ov  vbo  to  oa  tbe  <Nb«r  rtd«.  call 

r.  or  ara  tot  the  proeM* 
oC  4ata(  ao. 

TSU*  devaluatlMi  «»•  a  dtract  attack  on  tba 
AaMttaaa  #oI1m  atraarty  intatad  and  abaky 
aa  a  raaolt  at  10  taari  of  ananrtal  arror  In  ottr 


OaOatmii  and  tadtrtdoaUy. 
bav«  aakad  Praaldtnt 
to 

pvteaof 

aa   tlOO 

,  not  bacawtat  ib«  far- 

rataa  made  aanaa.  but  becaiua 

to  a  policy  (throufb  tha 

«  tba  **»— »^"  pUui)  ot 

rataa  wbara  tbey  wara. 

foeatta  ppvara  fM  tfea  HaM  raault. 

At  a  ilpMl  <tlM  ■mtoh  davalua- 

of  tba  pouad)  virtaaUy  ovary  eauntry 

I  aat  Ma  aanaoaf  priaa. 

ippff<Mlatafly  W  parceat. 
vacfaro-     It  brta^i  tba 

tbaa  ta  tba  aarty 
day*.  «b«e  tba  faniut  of  AUsaadar 
•tt  tbat  pwTaatad  tba  baby 

oka  (M  tto  baby 

Revabtto  accaaOy  did)  la  tba  firat 

of  lu  Itfa.     Tbo  Aaiarfcaa  doUar  to 

yaara  after  tba 
ChU  War,  bafora  tba  Oowanuaaat  tarCBty  r«- 
to  tbe  ffoM  alaadard;  voraa  tban  tn 
of  tbe 

to  to  la 
to 


f^nanrlal   ata- 


Tac  tbu  to  oaly  tto  ant  aaaault  wave  la 
tbe  trad*  war  «a  tece     Par  aoraa  to  to  eoeM. 
-.IDC  tlM  Aatarlcaa  daOar  to  ae«  tto 
Itto 
attack  d 


Tftey  waat  to  BMnutactur*  tto  gooda  aow 

by  thla  Natkn'i  InduatMaa. 

want  tto  prodta.    They  want  tto  Joba. 

If  ttoy  can  get  tham,  tnduatry  In  thia  Na- 

Witt  atognatt.  ainflnyaiint  wui  aoar. 


tt  aat  for  yotmalf .  Wbaterar  yoa 
do.  tf  n  to  iiaailbhn  tbat  can  to  dona  by 
•lave-labor  abroad,  or  by  an  ntariaaa  work- 
man wboa*  atandarda  of  MTtng  ara  Inftnttely 
lowar  tban  youra.  And  tf  tba  world-wUla 
to  glva  yoor  )ob  to  a  forelcner  ta 
oat.  wtot  wtU  to  left  for  you  to  do 
apply  for  railer? 

And  If  oia  Ooramment  wtnda  up  wbere  It 
ts  now  beaded,  whicb  ta  in  bankruptcy — who 
tton  will  be  able  to  send  3rou  a  relief  check? 

That's  what  tto  coming  raid  la  about.  It'a 
a  drtv*  to  take  your  Job  aaray.  ahlp  It  abroad, 
flva  tt  to  analarcd  labor  forcea  of  the  aoclal- 
totle  dirtatowbtpa — and  let  you  fkght  off 
atarrattoa  tto  baat  you  can 

Itotblnc  In  btotory  comparea  with  a  raid 
of  tbto  dbacnaton.  The  vandals  who  sacked 
Rome  plxmderad  an  empty  shell.  Their 
damage  waa  graat — but  Rome  waa  dying  any- 
way. Oenchli  Khan  swept  from  China  to 
Kurope.  daatroylng  or  seizing  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  proparty. 

But  thta  ts  a  raid,  aot  on  a  aick  and  dying 
natloo — but  on  the  rlcheat  and  strongest 
ooamtry  on  earth;  a  raid,  not  for  millions,  tmt 
for  himdreds  of  bllUoru. 

And  what  of  our  aentrtea?  Wtot  of  thoae 
wbooa  we.  the  American  people,  elected  to 
stand  on  watcb  at  Waabiafton.  and  alert  and 
alarm  us  against  atich  daa^ara? 

Ttoy  arc  to! ping  the  enemy.  They  are 
balling  them  as  liberators.  They  are  un- 
locking the  doors  and  unbarring  tto  gatea. 

Befuddled  and  mtagulded  Praatdent  Tru- 
man haa  made  It  his  especial  pride  to  tear 
down  the  cnly  protections  mankind  has  ever 
Invented  against  masa  trade-war  raids  of  this 
kind — tariff  protections. 

More,  he  haa  already  helped  set  up  the 
macblncry  by  which  greedy  foreign  powers 
eaa  direct  their  raid  from  the  Inside. 

Tbto  to  tto  ao-called  International  Trade 
OrfaalaatlOB.  tto  charter  of  which  was 
worked  out  in  Habana  laat  year  and  la  now 
before  Congraaa.  Under  thu  charter,  tto 
power  of  Uim  at  death  over  rlrtually  all  Amer- 
ican ladttotrtaa  would  to  vaated  tn  sn  Inter- 
natloaal  body  tn  which  Uncle  Sam.  who  owna 
all  tto  cblpa  In  the  gam*,  has  only  one 
vote— and  In  which  th*  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  votea  are  tboae  of  natlona  which 
already  tova  dtoptayad  strong  antagonism 
toward  tto  United  Statea,  mixed  with  graed 
and  logratltud*. 

Ooograas  has  balked  over  thla  outrageous 
BctoiBa  of  giving  eoatrol  over  American 
aanttfactiirtng  taduatrlaa  to  tto  unreliable 
of  foreign  powers  who  are  t>arely  on 
tenaa  with  us  when  wa  give  away 
who  would  tear  our  economy 
•part  ba  a  BManent.  If  ever  they  caaie  to  bare 
tto  power  to  do  so. 

Instead  of  betng  grateful  to  Congrcaa  for 
recocalalng  a  danger  to  ahould  have  noted. 
but  didn't,  wtot  haa  been  tto  Praaldent's 
reaction  T 

Bto  11^  Is!  statement  of  September  36 
mad*  iiiiaaillmlji  clear  what  to  propoaea  to 
do.  He  plana  to  go  over  Ooagraaa'  baad.  and 
wriu  into  the  trade  aiaa*"MnU  a  apectal 
agreeaHBt  which  arlll  eover  the  aame  ground 
••  tba  no  plan  Congraes  baa  declined  to 


to  la  permitted  to  carry  out  this  subter- 
ftig*.  tto  Praatdent  will  hav*  abrogated  to 

saslgned    by    th* 
to  Obapwaa.  and  alao  will  hav* 
tto   aenatorlal   authority   of   ap- 
provtag  or  rvjectlag  foreign  traatlaa. 

aClll  W'jrae.  Uncle  Bam  wUl  hav*  turned 
to  tto  would-to  raiders  full  power  to 
aato  aajtblng  which  w*  as  a  nation  might 
ertab  to  do  to  protect  ouraelvea  against  ttolr 
raid. 


Dcaocracy  ia  tkc  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  ivaw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RZPREBZNTATTVSB 

Thursday.  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  RicoRD  articles  by  Dr.  Frank  King- 
don  and  Mr.  Max  Lemer.  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Post-Home  News  on 
September  16.  1949.  These  articles,  ap- 
pearing as  they  do  at  a  time  when  Israel 
is  struggling  virtually  alone  to  establish 
democracy  In  the  Near  East,  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  everyone  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Even  Great  Britain,  at  one  time  com- 
pletely antipathetic  to  all  of  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  of  the  new  state  Is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  only  in  Israel  can  the 
Near  East  be  secured  for  democracy: 


TO 


nuMK 


(By  Dr.  Frank  Klngdon) 

I  always  enjoy  a  good  coincidence.  Here 
to  one:  While  Bmeat  Bevln  Is  here  more  or 
leaa  on  his  own.  as  Crlpps  Is  working  out  cur- 
rency problems,  I  suddenly  read  a  headline 
"Britain  and  larael  held  ending  rift."  The 
timing  ia  so  pat  I  wonder  U  there's  aome  con- 
nection. 

Away  from  the  currency  conference.  Bevln 
and  Acheaon  tove  had  a  chance  to  talk  in- 
ternational policies  without  the  press  or 
other  foreign  ministers  overhearing.  They 
hav*  taken  advantage  of  tbe  opportunity  to 
clear  up  aeveral  matters.  Among  them  have 
been  relatlona  with  larael. 

On  Israel.  President  Truman  has  alwaya 
taken  a  firm  and  Independent  position.  He 
forced  th*  Stat*  Department  to  recognize 
Israel.  He  haa  consistently  overruled  th* 
N*ar  Bast  experts  to  ka«p  this  Government 
supporting  Israel.  This  waa  on*  policy  on 
which  ha  oppoaed  General  Ifaratoll.  then 
Secretary  of  State.  Ha  mada  him  go  along 
with  tto  Whit*  House. 

Wton  llarstoll  resigned  and  Dean  Ache- 
son  became  Secretary  of  state  the  Praatdent 
for  th*  first  tlm*  had  a  man  In  that  offl:? 
who  was  bis  man.  Byrnes  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  Truman.  His  attitude  was  so 
Independent  that  ther*  was  almost  an  open 
breach.  When  Ifarahall  was  Secretary  of 
Stat*  the  Prealdent  was  a  bit  overawed  by 
him.  like  a  colonel  dealing  with  a  general 
who  waa  his  hero.  When  Achaaon  came  In 
both  men  understood  that  there  would  to 
teamwork  between  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department,  with  Truman  having  the 
laat  word. 

As  f ar  aa  Israel  la  concerned  thla  haa  meant 
that  Acheaon  has  taken  the  President's  line. 
True  enough,  some  of  his  subordinates  are 
still  more  adept  at  following  Britain  than 
developing  stateemaiuhlp.  but  at  the  top 
level,  where  the  Secretary  operatea.  the  Tru- 
man policy  haa  aet  the  courae. 

Thta  haa  meant  that  when  Acheaon  and 
Bevln  have  talked  over  Israel  the  Brltlah 
^relgn  Secretary  has  been  dlsabttaed  of  any 
Idea  that  this  Government  wUI  waver  on 
laraei.  and  has  been  told  that  we  propoee 
to  act  on  the  conviction  that  Israel  ta  here 
to  stsy  and  must  to  treated  with  the  same 
respect  and  dignity  as  any  other  Independ- 
ent power  Bevln  has  protobly  had  to  swal- 
low hard  to  accept  thla,  but  h*  haa  had 
no  altarnativ*.  Consequently  he  Is  prepar- 
ing to  change  tbe  British  attitude. 

H*  haa  suddenly  discovered  what  everyw 
body  else  already  knew,  that  British  and 
teaeU  Intareets  dovetail  oa  vital  acouomlo 
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«jn«t1ons.  Tt  Is  to  tbe  advantage  of  Brtt- 
l5h  oil  intererta  to  reopen  the  oil  line  at 
Haifa  and  to  tise  that  excellent  port  for 
shlpmenu-  Britain  will  prevent  a  lot  of 
toadachea  If  Arab  refugees  are  aettled  in 
Arab  countries,  thus  remoTlng  a  disturbing 
factor  from  Near  Eastern  politics.  British 
Investments  In  the  Kear  East  will  benefit 
from  water-power  developments  and  other 
cnterprlaes  for  lifting  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  area.  Britain's  protege.  Abdullah, 
will  profit  in  prestige  from  the  Israeli  pro- 
posal to  leave  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  In 
bla  bands  whUe  giving  the  new  city  to 
Israel. 

The  sooner  Britain  releases  tto  sterling 
bgian/i—  of  Israel  the  sooner  lu  economy 
can  to  stabilized,  and  with  It  the  economic 
outlook  for  the  whole  region  to  Improved. 
Even  in  term*  of  military  defense.  Britain 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  frcan  its  experiences 
with  tto  Arabs  la  the  laat  World  War  that 
friendly  aaaociation  with  Israel  U  a  firmer 
support  than  It  can  reaaonably  expect  from 
Arab  countries.  In  line  with  this,  it  ought 
to  see  just  as  clearly  ttot  arming  tto  Arab 
countries  at  the  ezpenae  of  larael  is  merely 
courting  uncertainty  and  jeopardising  Its 
InvestmenU. 

I  hope  that  now  Bevlna  eyea  have  begun 
to  open  he  wlU  focxis  them  on  realitlea  In 
the  Near  East  and  put  Britain  where  It 
belonga.  In  partnerahip  vrtth  tto  United 
abates  for  culUvatt<»  of  a  strong,  free,  and 
tnarp«adent  larael  aa  a  bulwark  trf  democ- 
racy on  the  borders  ot  Aala. 

isxael's  VLMcm  n»  wo«lo  arrAias 
(By  Max  Lemer) 
1^  Avrv,— In  a  world  split  sharply  into  two 
bDStlie  campa.  larael  bolda  a  unique  poeUlon. 
It  tolonga  neither  to  the  "western  bloc "  nor 
to  the  "eastern  bloc."  Nor  U  It  Uke  any  of 
the  governmenu  la  tto  Arab  League,  which 
hau  both  AaMrlea  and  Btiaata  wltb  a  rancor 
which  makes  them  almost  certain  to  betray 
whichever  side  thev  Join  In  the  end.  Israel  s 
policy  U  one  of  friendly  neutrality  toward 
both  sides  on  all  matters  affecting  the  cold 
war.  and  of  active  fricndahlp  toward  both 
sldaa  en  all  matters  outside  of  tt. 

But  everyone  recognl«ea  that  wllly-ntlly 
brael  la  oriented  toward  tb^  United  Statea. 
If  tt  goes  too  far  tn  thu  direction  It  will  run 
afoul  of  mans  opinion  in  larael.  which  ta 
Socialist  rather  than  capttaltst.  which  la 
deeply  democratic  but  knoera  that  democracy 
can  to  threatttoed  by  bualneaa  exploiters  and 
oil  barons  as  well  aa  by  commimiam.  Th* 
people  of  Israel  alao  reaiember  ttot  tto 
Brttuh  democracy  was  thalr  enemy  and  still 
Is.  ttot  American  democracy  wavered  badly 
on  ITN  partition. 

I.'<iraers  labor  movement  has  been  split  by 
world  forcea  Into  two  wings.  The  larger  one. 
Mapai.  Is  moderate  labor,  or  Pabtan  Sodallst. 
aa  with  the  British  Labor  Party.  The  smaller 
one,  Map»m.  u  left-wing  labor.  The  Mapam 
people  are  not  in  the  cabinet,  having  quar- 
reled with  Ben-Gurion  over  the  minor 
ministries  he  was  ready  to  allot  to  them. 
They  have  deep  roots,  however.  In  the  Israeli 
mind.  They  still  tove  a  hold  on  many  of  the 
young  people,  altboogb  Mapal  la  alao  abowlng 
impreeslva  streogtb  amonc  ibm  youtb.  Bm- 
Gurlon  U  confldent  that  he  can  break  liapam 
for  good,  but  to  Is  an  optimist.  H*  la  not 
reckoning  with  th*  State  DepBrtment  forces 
in  America,  who  play  into  the  hands  of 
Itopam  every  time  they  put  unreasonable 
ptaauna  on  laraeL 

For  Mape"t  ta  frankly  anti-Amcrlean. 
frankly  RuaaU-orlen ted  The  Mapam  leaders 
acctise  the  Oovemmeut  of  having  gone  too 
far  tn  its  orlantation  toward  America.  When 
I  aakad  aewsral  at  tto  Mapan  leaderaabmit 
tto  "peofM^  dawocraulM''  of  •■slarn  ^vope. 
they  said  tbcy  tad  no  ^oarrel  at  an  with 
ttotr  bMic  program.     Teft  actually  the  cur- 


rent tohavlct  of  these  "people's  demoeractes" 
has  dealt  a  sharp  blow  to  Kapam's  standing 
In  Israeli  opinion. 

Rumania  and  Hungary  tove  botti  dosed 
their  gates  and  do  not  allow  any  Jews  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  This  la  a  aerlotis  matter 
to  Israel,  since  there  are  atm  dose  to  000,000 
Jews  left  In  those  two  countries,  and  Israel's 
source  of  new  immigration  are  hegtnntng  to 
dry  up.  The  fact  that  liapam*s  own  rep- 
resentatives in  tto  Iron  curtain  roontrtea 
have  received  the  same  harsh  treatment  as 
the  other  Zionists  has  simply  made  the  whole 
situation  more  ironic,  btit  has  not  Imjffoved 
llapem'B  prestige. 

It  la  a  healthy  thing  to  tove  a  left-wing 
labor  minority  In  larael  along  wltb  a  mod- 
erate labor  majority.  Actt»Uy  tto  liapam 
group  has  one  very  sharp  difference  with  the 
Communists:  it  is  deeply  Zionist  while  the 
Communists  are  antl-Zlonlsts.  It  Is  part  of 
Israel's  soil,  and  of  its  tradition  of  democra- 
tic collectivee.  Tet  given  their  pro-Rtisslan 
orientation  It  would  to  disastrous  for  Amer- 
ica's Interests  If  the  Mapam  group  were  to 
increaaa  to  prestige  or  even  win  power  some 
day. 

America's  best  hope  for  stabUlty  and  de- 
mocracy In  the  Middle  East  resU  on  a  strong 
and  democraUc  Israel  which  can  serve  as  a 
center  for  economic  progress  and  weatem 
political  ideas.  Every  added  pressure  which 
the  United  States  or  the  U.  N.  places  on 
Israel  today — on  Intematlonalizlne  Jonaaa- 
lem.  on  giving  up  territory  to  tto  Arabs,  on 
ttklng  Arab  fHth-cotumnlsts  Into  Israel — Is 
a  blow  to  moderate  socialism  In  Israel  and  a 
help  to  the  pro-B\«alan  and  anti-American 
forces. 

We  cannot  expect  larael  to  stirvlve  when 
we  are  at  the  same  time  undercutting  the 
poaition  of  the  very  forces  In  Israel  that 
are  friendly  to  us.  The  people  of  larad 
have  overctme  great  dtfflctfltlea.  but  yoti  can- 
not expect  them  to  perform  a  new  miracle 
every  hour  on  the  nour. 


Snrely  we  arent  going  id  complete  tto 
cycle  and  now  put  axa  money  »5ehSr.d  the 
Reds.  Or  are  we?  V  tto  State  Department 
has  Ita  way  the  answer  protobly  will  to  yea. 
A  Joint  American -British  agreement  to  do 
business  with  the  Chinese  Ootnmunlsta  Is 
one  of  tto  things  under  dlscusston  right 
new  totween  Oecictary  of  State  Acheaon  and 
British  Pnelgn  Minister  Bevln. 


EGA  Fob^t  for  CoiuiiiBists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB6ENTATIVE8 
Thurtday.  October  t.  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial: 
tea   rtTNDs   roa  coMirtntiars 

A  deal  now  cooking  to  tto  Brlttsh  crown 
colony  or  Honr  Kong  would  uae  Marshall 
plan  money  to  finance  commercial  transac- 
tions totween  American  business  firms  and 
the  Chinese  Communists,  according  to  a 
Hong  Kcmg  dlapatch  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  plan  calla  for  creation  of  a  United 
States  comm-rclal  company,  uaing  ECA 
funds  which  would  underwrlto  barter  deals 
vrtth  The  Chinese  Reds.  A  capital  fund  of 
$50  000  000  wotild  be  drawn  for  tto  purpose 
from  the  unexpended  ECA  China  appropria- 
tion. 

Norman  Melklejohn.  acting  China  ECA  di- 
rector U  report«<1  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  dlsctMS  the  deal  with  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Congress  voted  this  money  to  aaalst  Ka- 
tionallet  China  tn  resisting  communism 
Now.  at  a  time  when  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment is  fighting  for  Its  life,  and  with  aome 
succeas.  It  is  proposed  that  the  money  be 
ueed  to  help  the  Communlets. 

WTilch  side  of  this  fence  la  the  United 
States  Government  on,  anyway? 


Pdp  Mui  P«p«  Ibdastrjr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  Y.  MACK 

or  WASHrNGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVB8 

Thursday,  October  €.  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Wa.«:hington.  Mi. 
Speaker,  in  1»40  the  United  States  im- 
ported 1.224.750  tons  of  wood  pulp,  and 
in  1948  we  Imported  almost  twice  that 
much,  or  2.176.111  tons. 

During  the  same  period  our  pulp  and 
paper  exports  were  decUzilii«  r^idly. 
having  fallen  from  4M.ftS8  teoa  exported 
in  1940  to  only  93,782  tons  exported  in 
1948. 

The  Canadians  have  now  devalued 
their  money  by  10  percent,  and  the  Brit- 
ish have  devalued  the  pound  by  30  per- 
cent. This  devaluation  threatens  to  de- 
crease even  further  our  vanishing  export 
business  In  puJp  and  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  it  probable  that  foreign 
nations  will  dump  an  Increased  quantity 
of  pulp  and  paper  on  the  American 
market. 

Pulp  and  paper  were  our  No.  1  Import- 
ed commodity  In  1948.  the  imporU  of 
DUlp  and  paper  in  that  year  being  valued 
at  t7SS.000,000.  The  10  eominoditlM 
ranking  first  as  Imports 
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Purther  Increases  In  our  pulp  and 
paper  imports  would  threaten  the  sta- 
bUity  and  full-time  operation  of  our 
Uruted  SWtes  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  which  American  risk  capital  has  in- 
vested almost  $5  000.000,000  and  which 
employs.  In  its  operating  plants,  a  total 
of  205,000  workers. 

We  must  protect  these  205,000  workers 
against  the  dangers  in  dcvajuation  and 
by  a  protective  tariff  If  necessary. 

On  the  dangers  of  devaluatiwi  of  cur- 
rencies to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  the  Nation's  trade 
magazines,  in  its  October  issue  said 
editorially: 

CXTBaSKCT     oaVAttJATION — A    ClOtTD    OVSU    TSH 

ntDOsraT 
Currency  devaluation  in  Europe  tos  placed 
In  the  hands  of  tto  Scandinavian  natioaa 
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l^ur  of  thaaa  big  Washington  State  mills 
during  tba  war  nada  rlrtually  all  the  ni- 
trating pxUp  the  United  Stotes  Army  used 
to  Ore  nearly  all  of  its  madltim-  and  large- 
eallbar  guns.  But  when  devaluation  came 
over  a  decade  ago.  two  of  the  Washington 
mlUs  were  ihut  down:  several  others  ran  at  50 
percent  and  at  less,  and  kept  skeleton  crews 
on  at  a  loss  to  help  pay  the  grocery  bills 
of  employeea. 

Luckily,  that  time  they  survived,  and  now 
they  pay  an  average  wage  of  tl  70  an  hour — 
15  cents  higher  than  any  other  United  Statca 
mills  ^d  much  higher  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  Their  woods  workers,  too. 
are  In  this  rarefied  financial  atmosphere  as 
wage  eanaers.  Ironically,  on  the  very  day 
devaluation  In  Kurope  burst  upon  their 
world,  these  mill  workers  were  ssklng  further 
wage  Increasea. 

Last  year  Washington  State  produced  35 
percent  of  the  market  pulp  for  rjie  United 
States,  and  Scandinavia  produced  about  17 
percent.  Canada  produced  about  40  per- 
cent. Last  year  Scandinavia  shipped  only 
575.000  tons  here,  at  a  time  when  pulp  was  in 
high  dMBand  and  Inflation  was  scttve.  and 
extracted  a  price  40  percent  to  50  percent 
higher  than  American  or  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. But  back  In  1937.  Scandinavia 
shipped  1.250,000  tons  after  devaluation. 

If  It  happens  again  who  will  come  fcffth 
with  a  "lianthall  plan"  for  our  most  Impor- 
tant forest  industrlea? 


Drap  k  tkc  Bdcket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 


OF  OiUU 


Df  THE  HOUSI  OP 


ATIVES 


Thursday.  October  t.  1949 

Mr  McOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiKl  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  <Ohlo)  News  of 
September  29.  1948: 

Daor  ur  ras  sttcxct 

An  oOdal  of  the  State  Department  went 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affslrs  Committee 
the  other  day  to  vnte  Ooagrsas  to  approve 
Prealdent  Trtiman's  polnt-4  aid  program 
for  tMckward  areas  of  the  world  In  the  In- 
terest of  world  security. 

Point  4  to  which  reference  wss  made  is 
the  fourth  point  In  President  Triunan'a  for- 
eign program  as  outlined  In  his  Insugural 
addrees  last  Jsnuary. 

It  Is:  "We  mnat  sat  ovt  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  feaaaMa  of  our  scientific  ad- 
vanaaa  aad  our  Indxwtrtal  prngress  available 
for  ttaa  to^vovement  and  growth  of  under- 
developed areaa." 

In  pressing  for  adoption  of  this  program, 
the  administration  has  saked  Congress  to 
approprlau  9*AJ0O0J0OO  to  cover  the  expense 
of  getting  tha  taabnkal  part  of  the  propossl 
under  way. 

Tliere  ts  no  question  that  the  objective  of 
Mr.  Truasan'B  proposal  Is  highly  isudatory. 
But  when  you  get  down  to  considering  all  of 
Ha  aapacla.  you  And  the  coat  would  be  so 
ataggartag  that  It  would  be  far  beyond  the 
abUlty  o(  the  American  people  to  finance. 

There  are  many  backward  and  underde- 
veloped areas  to  the  world.  The  population 
of  thSBs  arasM  rvna  toto  toe  hundreds  of  mll- 

1.000.  and  ao 
areas. 
of  Ito^Nvtog  the  loto  of  thsae 
hundreda  of  ■iillBM  of  huaaa  batogi  would 
have  to  be  lavlad  agalnat  the  4a»eTlean  peo- 
ple And  there  are  only  about  150,000.000 
to  atomldsr  thst  burden. 


As  to  the  ultlmste  cost  of  the  project,  one 
man  I  ^ess  Is  ss  good  ss  another's. 

But  to  bring  theae  hundreds  of  millions 
up  to  a  good  standard  of  living  It  would  be 
neceesary  to  provide  them  with  Jobs  at  good 
wages. 

In  the  United  States.  Industrialists  know 
that  It  costs  several  thousand  dollars  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  to  put  one  man  to  work. 

nTo  provide  400.000.000  industrial  Jobs,  st 
•3.000  per  Job.  would  cost  •800.000.000.000. 
a  low  estimate  at  tbe  rate  American  Indus- 
trialists spend  to  provide  tbe  facilities  for 
putting  men  to  work. 

All  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  those  in 
backward  areas  would  not  be  put  In  in- 
dustrial Jobs,  of  course. 

Some  would  be  put  to  work  at  farming, 
but  to  build  up  soils  which  have  been  worn 
out  through  generations  of  misuse  and  to 
introduce  modem  farming  methods  would 
be  tremendously  expensive. 

So  would  the  development  of  the  back- 
ward areas'  natural  resources.  Mining,  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  the  like  are  not  conducted 
on  a  shoestring  these  days.  It  takes  money 
to  locste  and  produce  mineral  and  oil  de- 
posits It  takes  still  greater  sums  to  process 
these  sources  of  wealth  snd  market  them. 

It  Isn't  much  of  a  guess  to  say  that  the 
eventual  cost  of  the  program.  If  adopted, 
would  run  Into  the  trillions  (not  billions)  of 
dollars. 

The  ^45. 000.000  appropriation  aaked  of 
Congrees  Is  just  a  drop  In  the  bucket,  bait 
to  get  the  country  launched  on  a  world- 
wide program  so  expensive  that  It  could — 
probably  would — bankrupt  the  American 
people. 


TW  Water  Fifht— A  Reply  to  the  Cov- 
er oor  of  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALiraaMiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ray- 
mond Moley.  in  one  of  his  current  col- 
umns, strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Arlaona-Califomia  controversy  over  the 
waters  of  the  Co'orado  River.  While  we 
would  like  to  have  the  adjudication  of 
these  rights  determined  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  project  asked  for  by  Arizona 
would  stUl  be  extremely  fanta-stlc  even 
though  they  were  entitled  to  the  water. 
This  is  very  ably  brought  out  in  this  col- 
umn which  I  am  submitting. 

THE    WATTS    nCHT— *    BIP1.T    TO    THX    GOVXXNOa 
or  AUZOIf  A 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Oov.  Dan  E.  Oarrey.  of  Arlaona.  haa  errlt- 
ton  to  the  author  of  this  column  protesUng 
that  a  column  some  weeks  ago  did  great  in- 
justice to  his  StoU.  The  article  raiaed  quea- 
ttona  concerning  the  central  ArUrana  recla- 
nwtlon  project  which  is  the  cause  of  a  vio- 
lent dispute  between  Arizona  and  Cailfomla. 

The  project  would,  at  a  cost  eattmatod  at 
•738.000.000,  include  a  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  above  the  Hoover  Dam.  a  pump  to  lift 
the  water  1.000  feet,  and  a  tunnel,  aqueducta. 
and  canals  to  eany  the  water  300  to  400  mUca 
to  fertUlse  an  area  of  ttft,000  acres  in  Arlaons. 

The  State  of  California  U  against  thu 
project  because  It  claims  that  there  Isn't 
enough  water  to  meet  the  contractual  righta 
for  wator  to  California  and  alao  to  supply 
this  new  Arisona  project.  California  wants 
a  clear  adjudication  of  lu  claims  by  tha  Su- 
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pracna  Court  t>efare  Congrees  approves  ai  the 
Arlaona  project. 

My  eolunin  concluded  that  California's 
case  should  be  settled  before  any  aetkn  is 
taken  by  Coogreaa.  It  aaid  also  that,  aside 
from  California's  seemingly  ironclad  rlghu 
to  its  water.  It  Is  lietter  to  provide  water  for 
a  potentially  dangerous  shortage  among  the 
vast  population  of  southern  Cslifornis  than 
to  restore  to  cultlvatUm  great  areas  of  farm 
land  to  the  Arizona  daaert. 

It  alao  aaemed  to  this  taxpayer  that  three- 
^foarters  of  a  billion  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  on  a  new  project  to  increaae  agrtoul- 
tural  acreage  when  the  Government  Is  already 
spending  blUlons  because  of  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Oovernor  Oarvey  claims  that  the  land  in 
question  has  been  or  is  in  cultivation  and 
that  It  needs  the  new  wster  to  save  it. 

Tbe  fact  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  acre- 
age in  queatton  can  be  divided  Into  two 
parts.  One  consists  of  150.000  acres  rushed 
into  production  dtirtog  the  war  boom.  This 
was  is.'-gely  a  speetilatlve  venture.  People 
moved  In  and  cultivated  the  land,  despite 
the  oartatot|r  thst  the  groiwd  water  would 
nlttasately  not  support  it.  The  level  of  the 
ground  wster  is  falling,  and  the  farmers 
are  now  in  distress.  Another  73.009  acres 
to  be  supplied  by  the  new  water  constats 
of  land  now  Idle  which  was  In  some  remote 
past  used  and  then  sbandoned.  This  Is  in 
practical  terma  new  land,  despite  Governor 
Garvey's  technical  objection. 

The  dispute  over  Arizona's  contractual 
rlghu  tovolves  the  measurement  of  water 
now  obkatoed  for  many  other  Arizona  proj- 
ecu.  Much  of  this  comes  from  the  GUa 
River.  Arlaona  claims  that  only  1.100.000 
acre-feet  should  be  charged  against  lU  con- 
tract. Calllomia  claims  that  Arizona  uses 
more  thsn  cwk^  that  amount. 

Despite  Governor  Oarvey's  protest,  my 
conclusion  remains.  It  ts.  simply  sUted.  that 
before  any  oommiuoaent  is  ntade  by  the  Con- 
gress the  Supreme  Court  should  pass  upon 
the  coDtracta  of  both  Stotes  and  should 
resolve  the  issues  of  (act.  Then,  after  that 
is  done  and  after  it  is  decided  whether  there 
Is  enough  additional  water  for  the  Arizona 
project,  Congress  should  weigh  the  question 
of  savins  a  great  and  reckless  exploitation  of 
land  which  probably  shouid  never  have  been 
kroutht  into  cultivation. 

Vor  with  the  Federal  budget  In  red  Jnk.  it 
would  seem  that  Congreaa  might  consider 
this  huge  expenditure  against  other  and 
better  claims.  Including  that  of  the  long- 
suffering  uzpayers  in  47  other  Ststes. 


How  About  Our  Soldieri'  Home? 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATI\'E3 
Thursday.  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clip- 
ping has  been  sent  to  me  from  the  Na- 
tional Tribune — The  Surs  and  Stripes, 
together  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  eidsting  condltiorw  respecting  the 
SoldJers*  Home  here  in  Washington. 
That  cUppInt  ts  as  follows: 
WAXia  aouHxas'  komz  xxPiUfsiD  to  taxx  im 

MOaX  VTTS 

Earroa.  National  Tsis^^e: 

Plve  hiindred  forgotten  soldiers  who  sur- 
vived past  wars,  but  are  victims  of  old  age. 
are  waiting  to  get  in  the  National  Soldiers' 
Hooia  at  Waatoington.  D.  C.  but  ttiere  Is  no 
rocan  for  them.  Those  on  the  inside  would 
like  to  make  roOto  by  building  new  quarters. 
Thai  have  plantf  of  money.  $i3.000.oco.  every 


cent  contrUrtzted  through  ttaa  years  by  en- 
listed men.  But  the  moocy  Is  held  in  trust 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  ex- 
soldlers  can't  get  It  out  without  an  act  of 
CongresB.  The  money  Ixlongs  to  the  sol- 
diers and  not  the  taxpayers. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  turned  down  the 
request  to  release  $16,700,000  of  the  money  to 
expand  the  home.  The  Bureau  recommen- 
dation has  infliienced  Congress  to  refuse  use 
of  this  fund  despite  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
soldlers'  home  has  not  t>een  expanded  since 
1911.  Meanwhile,  the  waiting  list  of  aged 
and  lonely  ex-soldiers  who  paid  for  this  home 
is  growing  larger. 

Tbe  home  Is  not  under  control  of  the  Vet- 
o-ans'  Administratian:  It  is  supported  by  the 
military  forces  in  deductior^s  of  pay  of  the 
United  States  Regular  Army.  This  bone 
has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  Government  1  cent. 

JOBM  M.  ClTSaT. 

LANCAsm.  Pa. 

I  was  iBterested  In  this  matter  and  I 
have  taken  it  up  with  the  Board  ol  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home  and  I  have  received  a  reply  from 
the  president  of  that  Board  which  con- 
tains Information  I  believe  the  Members 
should  have.    That  reply  Is  as  follows: 

Officx.  Boasd  or  CoMisiaBiowKas. 
Uinra)  9rATXs  Souobh*  '■ 
Wusfitnpton.  D.  C.  OetcAter  5.  194$. 
Hon.  Cabl  T.  Cmrrs. 

Jfwuse  ot  Rejfrtstntotinet, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Mr  DXA«  Ma.  CcKHs:  I  am  pleased  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
3d  Instant  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
mlaskmets,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  the 
situation  at  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Hcsne 
with  reference  to  the  urgent  need  for  ex- 
panding Its  facilities  to  accommodate  those 
eligible  applicants  for  sdmlssVui.  for  whom 
no  accommodations  are  currently  available, 
is  sutotantlally  as  outlined  in  the  clipping 
you  eoekiae  from  the  September  IS  issue  of 
the  Ifattonal  Tribune — tha  Stars  and  Stripes. 
However,  the  clipping  shotild  be  modified  to 
read  that  the  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  Statea  Treastiry  (Unitad  Btates  Sol- 
diers' Home  permanent  fund,  trust  ^und) 
are  about  $35,000,000  Instead  of  $38,000,000 
and  the  number  of  names  on  the  waiting  list 
from  500  to  about  400.  Within  a  few  days 
aattmatca  far  a  boUdlng  program  for  the 
flacal  year  1951,  the  exact  amount  being 
$1017,000.  will  again  be  presented  to  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  a  view  to  its  svib- 
sequent  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Commenting  on  the  acute  slttiatlon  now 
confronting  the  home.  I  quote  below  an 
extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  for  the  fiscal  year  1J>4», 
reading  as  follows: 

"Having  made  monthly  contributions  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  and 
thereby  being  assured  by  law.  by  regulations. 
and  by  tlxe  ofllcers  under  whom  they  have 
served  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  the 
home  upon  request,  it  is  understandable 
that  they  should  feel  dlsiiltislcmed  when  ad- 
vised that  on  receipt  of  their  applications 
their  name  would  be  carried  on  a  list  for 
many  months  swaitlng  vacancies  for  admis- 
sion. The  accumiilated  permanent  fund 
(trust  fxmd)  •  •  •  has  now  reached  an 
amount  above  any  anticipated  poaaible  re- 
quirement for  a  working  balance,  and  would 
appear  to  warrant  expendltitfea  therefrom 
at  the  earliest  practicable  dato  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  building  and  rehabilitation 
program." 

Returning   your   letter   and   the    clipping 
encloeed  therewith,  believe  me. 
Very  stoc«ely  yours. 

H.  K.  LoucHST. 
Major  General.  UniUd  State*  Army 
iUetirea).    PrenAtnt.    Momrd    of 
Commiatiomtru 


Sm»I  Secvity  Bill  SImuM  B«  P«$M  k 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  rSKMSTLVAIflA 

IM  THE  HOUSB  C^  JftBPRCBSNTA'nVEa 

Thursday.  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoid.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wa.shlngton  Post  of  October  5, 
1949.  which  suggests  the  lmp)ortance  of 
early  action  in  the  other  body  upon  the 
social  security  bill,  H.  R.  6000.  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday  by  tbe  over- 
whelming vote  of  333  to  14: 

PTJ5HI.sC    H     R.    6000 

It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  the  Congress  can 
revanxp  toe  social-sectirlty  system  in  time 
to  lULSten  the  end  of  the  steel  strike.  The 
bill  for  this  purpose,  H.  R.  0000.  on  which  the 
House  began  its  debate  yestorday,  covers  more 
than  aoo  pages  and  the  committee  report 
ia  still  longer.  OonaHtarabU  ttoie  will  be  re- 
quired for  legislators  to  digest  this  compli- 
cated measure  and  pass  judgment  on  it.  But 
at  least  It  can  be  paned  by  the  House  as 
a  token  of  what  Onngrsas  expects  to  do. 

To  be  sure,  tbe  puptjaiB  UbaaaUaatlon  of 
the  old-age  and  siurirors  insurance  program 
wotfld  not  aattafy  the  steei  worfcars  U  U 
were  on  the  books  But  It  wotild  lessen  tbe 
inteoBlty  of  ttw  ^Irmand  for  laryt  fMrU-ate 
pension  and  insurance  benefits  to  be  financed 
aolely  by  the  employer.  The  fact  is  that 
many  unions  are  teelrtTig  apadal  ayatoms  for 
the  benefit  erf  their  members  only  becauaa 
they  have  lost  hope  of  brlntfing  the  Nation's 
general  sodal-seeurtty  system  tip  to  raaaon- 
abie  standards  of  adequacy.  Tbia  Is  frank- 
ly acknowledged  by  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Oommlttoe  "Without  an  adequate  and  uni- 
versally applicable  basic  aodal-ineuranca 
systeaa."  it  advlaaa  the  Benm.  'Hha  demands 
foe  security  by  seginaou  ot  the  population 
threaten  to  result  in  unbalanced,  overlap- 
ping, and  compettog  prognmis."  It  is  sbout 
time  for  Oocgnas  to  wake  vip  to  the  feet 
that  ita  delay  tn  bringing  tbe  Social  Security 
Act  up  to  date  is  threatening  to  undermine 
that  legialation. 

There  is.  of  course.  anoUier  serious  <1»ngfr 
to  the  social-secvirlty  system,  which  Is  based 
on  the  sound  principle  of  helping  people 
to  help  themselves.  That  danger  stands  crut 
sharply  from  the  following  eonunenta  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Report: 

"The  st^lttaiKT  progran*  tnatead  of  baiag 
reduced  to  a  aaeondary  position  aa  waa  aotte- 
Ipaied.  stm  cares  for  a  much  larger  atHB- 
Xtei  of  people  than  the  insuraaoa  program. 
Furthermore,  the  average  payments  under  as- 
sistance have  more  th%n  doubled  in  amcunt 
since  1989  while  benefits  under  Insurtince 
have  scarcely  risen  at  all.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  if  the  insuraaoe  prograaa  is  not 
and  expanded,  the  old-age  as- 
picym  M»9  develop  toto  a  WT 
costly  and  ttl-advlaed  ayatem  of  noncon- 
tributory  penatnns.  payaMe  not  only  to  the 
needy  but  to  all  indlvldtials  at  or  above  re- 
tirement age  who  are  no  longer  employed. 
Moreover,  there  are  Inereaaing  jvewrares  for 
spaelal  pexMiaaa  for  particular  groups  and 

The  question  for  Coogreas,  therefore.  Is 
reaUy  whether  the  social -escurtty  system 
shall  be  sUowed  to  go  to  pieces.  If  It  re- 
mains so  Inadeqiutte  as  to  encoxirage  the  de- 
velopment of  all  sorts  of  special  little  areas 
of  social  security  based  on  the  noneontrtbu- 
tory  principle,  its  chiaf  element  of  strength 
will  be  lost.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  supe- 
riority a  s  geacrai  system  covering  all  woak- 
ars  who  can  reasonably  be  brought  mto  it 
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ttjMt  to  •*.«•-    Bom*  dMitOi  oC  tb* 

atv  Ufeilf  to  be  cbAnf«d  bcfor*  tta  *n- 

bot  vbara  aMaw  to  b«  tttU*  doubt 

oa  th»  part  of  bocb  tlw  atoal  eon- 
th**«Ul 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  heftd  tnsUaetoi  of  ■monry  ^t 
TUskecee  Institute,  l^tkh  li  one  of  the 

l&rfest  Negro  schools  In  the  Nation. 
stated  that  this  machine  would  be  a 
rreat  aid  In  solvinc  the  rural  housing 
problem  and  that  It  would  increase  the 
work  for  bricklayers.  And  H.  H.  Houk. 
of  Montgomery,  who  had  charge  of  the 
englneertnc  vork  on  the  great  National 
Airport  here  In  Washington,  predicted 
that  It  would  necessarily  force  brick 
masons  to  improve  their  workmanship. 
The  developers  state  that  the  machine 
will  save  up  to  36  cents  a  square  foot  and 
that  any  reasonable  acceptance  by  the 
construction  industry  will  cut  costs  at 
It  $100.009.0M  a  year.  Several  mod- 
will  be  miurafactured  ranging  from 
OD«  weighing  30  pounds  to  a  90-pound 
tiae,  which  takes  two  men  to  operate. 
Tbe  machine  will  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Sommers 
and  its  general  adoption  will  mean  mass 
production,  which  will  provide  better 
things  for  more  people  at  lower  cost. 
To  quote  from  the  booklet,  the  Story  of 
ft  Qrcat  Need  and  Its  PulfUlment.  issued 
by  the  Montgomery  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce tn  commemoration  of  the  premier 
dMMMtration  on  September  29.  "So 
akJOf  wtth  other  great  engineering  ad- 
vanoeaMBti.  machine  bricklayinf  takes 
lis  place  to  serve  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kHML" 


find  that  It  WM  MWlOT  to  get  tit  to  m«  "South 
Psctac  m  this  country.  I  hav*  had  to  wait 
for  aa  many  as  5  waeka  to  see  an  American 
mm  when  I  could  have  had  a  theater  show- 
ing Russian  pteturas  practically  to  myself. 

"Amarlcan  motion  plcturaa."  he  said,  "are 
popular  prlmaniy  because  of  their  superior 
entertainment  value.  People  the  world  over 
are  weary  of  tbe  type  of  propaganda  fed 
them  every  day  by  CommunlsU. 

"Sren  though  American  motion  pictures 
are  seen  because  of  their  entertainment 
ralue.  they  carry  an  Important  social  and 
Ideologteal  byproduct,  because  through  the 
moviea  peoples  of  other  countries  form  their 
Ideas.  Impreeslons,  and  prejudices  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

"It  Is  because  American  Alms  have  no  con- 
scious propaganda  that  they  have  such  a 
powerful  Influence  abroad.  This  Is  true 
whether  the  movie  is  'good'  or  'bad.' 

"It  Is  therefore  vitally  important  that  the 
American  motion-picture  Industry  realize 
even  more  the  great  necessity  of  being  aware 
of  what  American  movies  can  do  In  the  con- 
flict for  men's  minds. 

"I  think  for  this  reason  that  pictures  show- 
ing the  bUtory  and  progress  of  American  la- 
bor wo\ild  be  very  valuable  In  nailing  down 
aa  lies  Ooramunlst  propaganda  about  our 
Aaaartcan  labor  movement.  But  the  best 
way  to  do  this.  I  emphasise.  Is  through  tbe 
entertainment  film  rather  than  through  one 
carrying  the  conscious  propaganda  methods." 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRAJfT 

ur  sc^asiis 

Thurf4M9.  Oetobtr  9.  1949 

Mf  omAtnat  Ala>— Mt.    Mr. 

ST.  OB  BipgHMgf  9P  over  a.MV 
■ttODded  t.^  ttm  pttbHe  dsmoost ration 
of  a  toncklBjiaff  dorlcc  on  the  campus 
of  RuottBfdOB  OaOafs  in  Montgomery, 
TblsMMMlBC  krtckiaytug  aarhtne 
^JakmB,  Hniipn  and 
of  MwUpwuMf. 

Mr  Hodfaoo  is  a  native  of  Montgom- 
ery and  grmdoated  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  19M  and  then  Joined  his 
father  in  the  coortnirtkMi  butfaois. 
During  the  «ar  be  wn>ed  wtlh  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  Ooostniction  and  was 
awarded  tlie  Legion  of  Merit  for  service 
at  Oak  Rldfe.  Tenn..  tn  connecti'W  with 
tbe  atomic  bomb  proj^vt. 

Mr.  Wnmmeis  is  a  native  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  and  gradtaaled  from  Wastatngton 
University  in  1930.  He  also  sored  with 
(be  Corps  of  Knglneers  during  the  war 
en  nuiitary  ewtiurtion.  later  going  to 
on  tbe  lido  Bood 
tbat  time  be  bai 
with  tbe  Hodcson  Construction  Co.  of 
MootsoBciy.  He  la  satbor  ct  sercrai 
terhnirol  piMlf  ahniM 

This  rtrmonrtratloo  was  sponsored  by 

cry  and  the  prindpia  gpcakcr  teas  MaJ. 
Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Chief  of  Army  Engl- 
Many  coatraetors  and  Interested 
Te  pffonat  from  pnietleatty 
of  tboKottoo. 
Tills  marhlne  Is  sold  to  ke  tbe  ftcil  Im- 
u  m  brlcfe  ■■■tin  sloee  ibe 

It  Is  de- 
to  lay  as 
many  as  S.OM  bricks  in  an  t-bour  day. 
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Jobs  far  Ike  Haiulkspfo4 
CXTTNflON  or  REM ARXf 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 
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or 
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Thurtday.  Octobtr  t.  1949 

Mr.  POULBON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Irving  Brown  to  the 
press  of  recent  date  is  a  very  revealing 
dlsctositfe  of  the  value  of  otir  American - 
BBode  pletiB'fls  toward  the  promotion  of 
good  will  and  the  advertisement  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.    His  statement  follows: 

A  prominent  American  federation  of  La- 
Just  back  from  Surope  said  today 
tnotlon  pletaras  are  "a  vital 
kMe  force  In  spreading  Ameri- 
can democracy  abroad." 

Irving  Brown.  European  repreaentaUve  for 
the  Amcrtean  rederatloo  of  Latxr.  said  that 
'^*ve  seen  It  demonstrated  time  and  time 
■gain  that  American  aaotloti  pictures  are 
more  popular  with  the  niawii  of  the  people 
than  tha  films  of  any  other  nation." 

Brown,  wlw  Is  attending  the  88th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  here,  lald  that  "the  peoples  of  Europe 
prefer  American  pictures  over  any  other  me- 
CDum   or   communications  or    Infarmstion." 

"I  have  Just  returned  from  Europe."  Brown 
•aid.  "where  for  4  years  as  repreeentatlve  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  first-hand  the  tremen- 
dous Impact  American  motion  pictures  have 
Qo  sXl  peoples  abroad,  particularly  ttuiee  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  " 

Brown  said  Amcrlean  motion  pictures  are 
aopopvdar  beblnd  tbe  iron  curtain  that  "get- 
tmg  tickets  to  see  them  Is  tougher  than 
pitfimg  a  strike  In  the  salt  mines  of  Siberia." 

At  tha  saflM  time,  he  said,  Russian  pictures 
often  play  almost  to  empty  houses 

~Ib  Caachostovakla,  for  example."  he  said. 
"I  have  Uled  to  see  American  Alms  only  to 


Thurtdav.  Octob4r  $,  1949 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  Include  an  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Star  about  my 
friend  Charlie  Boswell,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala  .  entitled  "I  Can  Do  Anything."  and 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled  "Jobs 
for  the  Handicapped."  The  great  spirit 
of  Charlie  Boswell  is  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  me  as  I  wrestle  with  tough  prob- 
lems from  day  to  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Its  this  spirit  that  has 
made  America  great  and  it  will  pull  us 
through  these  dangerous  times  victori- 
ously. It  is  easy  to  see  why  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week  is  something  special 
in  Jefferson  County.  Ala.,  which  high- 
lights the  great  work  that  is  being  done 
to  help  our  handicapped  folks  to  help 
themselves.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend 
these  articles  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

[Prom  the  Washington  3tar] 

"I  Caji  Do  Amtthiwc" 
(Everybody  has  trouble.     In  that  fact  It- 
self Uea  great  solace.    And  In  it,  too,  lies  In- 
iplratloii.  for  man  is  at  his  greatmt  when  he 
faaea  troutale  and  surincunu  it. — tmmm.} 

About  1940.  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  life 
looked  good  to  Charles  Boewell.  He  was  pop- 
ular, a  natural  leader,  a  hard-working  stu- 
dent, and  a  football  star— first  in  a  Blrmlng. 
bam  high  rchooi.  then  In  the  University  of 
Alabama.    He  fell  In  love  and  wu  married. 

Then  came  trouble.    Charlie  went  to  war. 

November  SO.  1M4,  a  German  antitank  mis- 
sile screamed  across  a  road  near  Lendem. 
Germany,  and  hit  an  American  tank.  Com- 
pany Comamnder  Charles  Boswell  saw  a  sol- 
dier trylsf  to  get  out.     He  ran  to  hla  aid. 
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Another   shell    iiit    the   tank,   exploded    in 
shrapnel — and  for  Boswell  tbe  lights  went 
out.  permanently.    He  was  blind. 
Blind,  but  not  licked. 

"HSCX,    I    CAN    DO    AKTTHINO" 

At  Valley  Porge  Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  a 
golf  pro  named  Kenney  Gleason  showed  him 
how  to  play  golf,  rattling  the  pin  in  the  cup  so 
he  could  aim  hla  putts  by  ear.  In  1948,  he 
finished  second  In  a  blind  golfers'  toiirnament 
In  Los  Angeles.  This  year  he  won  the  same 
tourney  In  Norrlstown,  Pa. 

Meanwhile  he  had  to  make  a  living.  He 
got  a  job  in  Loveman.  Joseph  &  Loeb's  de- 
partment store  In  Birmingham;  within  a  year 
he  was  sports  department  manager. 

He  takes  his  wife  and  two  kids  to  ball 
games;  swinis  with  them,  plays  bridge  using 
Braille  cards.  He  is  friendly,  easy  to  talk  to; 
looks  directly  at  you  when  he  talks.  His  ex- 
pressive eyebrows,  moving  as  he  talks,  gives 
his  face  animation. 

"Heck."  he  says.  "I  can  do  Just  anything  I 
want  to  do  I  could  have  sat  around  to  be 
waited  on.  But  it's  more  fun  doing  things 
myself.    It's  fim  to  beat  trouble." 

[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
September   30,    19491 

JOM  FOB  THE  HANDICAPPED 

To  a  Nation  we  well  know  is  somewhat 
surfeited  with  weeks  for  this  and  that  we 
nonetheless  oommend  a  week  that  should  be 
lifted  out  of  that  surfeit.  It  is  Employ  the 
Msndicapped  Week.  And  It  baglna  October 
3. 

Baek  of  this  specUl  week  and  th«  pror«ni 
It  ptjbiicimt  ftaadt  a  PrmMMtlal  Mmntt* 
tae  of  unoommoa  ttTMtlM.  Ita  •hatfUMti  U 
VIM  Adm.  ROM  T.  Il«lntire  (retired):  lu 
VIM  chairman,  aM«  llobtri  RaoMpMtt,  fof- 
OMf  OonffMMnan.  Li«t«d  alM  on  tie  rflit«r 
art  Svt  mvmber*  of  ttM»  yr«Hd«nt's  OaMnat 
•nd  the  h«Bd«  of  th#  V«ttf»«»»  lurssu,  Clvtt 
•arvlM  CMimiwUm,  »nd  federal  SeeurUf 
Admin  latrfttlon 

rtnit  inapUMi,  undoubtadlr,  by  the  nMd  le 
reestabltsti  the  war  wounded  u  Mlf'SUP" 
porting,  Mlf*rMpeeting  members  of  society, 
CongreM  Mt  for  the  committee  objectives 
much  broader.  Civilian  pursulu  aUo  have 
their  casualties. 

Evidence  continues  to  pile  up  that  tbe 
handicapped  make  good  workers.  What  U 
needed  Is  either  to  fit  them  to  the  right  Jobs. 
or  to  tailor  Jobs  to  fit  them.  Their  services 
may  be  limited  in  scope,  but  not  In  skill. 
Steadiness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
often  more  than  compensate  for  lesser  versa- 
tility. And  employers  sre  sometimes  sur- 
prised at  how  little  handicapped  the  "handi- 
capped" pTove  to  l>e. 

This  week  and  the  effort  It  symbolizes 
should  pay  dividends,  economic  as  well  as 
humanitarian. 


The  Texas  GI 
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HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF    TEX-^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'\TI\"ES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1949 
Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker, 
may  I  call  attention  bf  the  House  to  a 
splendid  article.  Under  Texas  Skies,  writ- 
ten by  the  eminent  author  and  historian, 
A.  Garland  Adair,  curator  of  history  In 
the  Texas  Memorial  Museum,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bertram 
Enterprise,  one  of  the  fine  newspapers 
in  my  district,  published  by  Mr.  OUver 

XCV — A  pp. 


Cox.  In  this  article  Mr.  Adair  pays 
tribute  to  MaJ.  Horace  Shelton.  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  veteran  of  Texas, 
who  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Texas,  and  to 
the  typical  Texas  GI.  The  article  is  as 
follows ; 

trNSKK   TXXAS   SKIXS 

(By  A.  Garland  Adair,  curator  of  history  In 
the  Texas  Memorial  Museum) 

Carl  Seburz  did  not  know  MaJ.  Horace  Sbtl- 
ton  but  he  described  him  well  when  he  wrote: 
"Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  wUl  not  succeed 
In  touching  them  with  your  hands,  but  like 
the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters, 
you  choofie  them  as  your  guides,  and,  fol- 
lowing them,  you  reach  your  destiny." 

Major  Shelton  has  an  Ideal  which  he  fol- 
lows vigorously,  and  that  Is  to  accomplish 
much  good  by  serving  with  veteran  organi- 
zations. This  distinguished  Austin  man  has 
won  many  honors  In  the  American  Legion. 
Included  In  which  was  the  magnificent  award, 
a  lew  years  back,  of  being  America's  out- 
standing Legionnaire.  Recently  at  Port 
Worth  he  wa*  elected  chaplain  for  the  De- 
partment of  Texas.  He  will  do  a  genuine 
service  in  that  field  Just  as  he  has  In  every- 
thing he  has  set  his  hand  to  do.  Legion- 
naires were  happy  to  elect  such  a  man  to 
the  chaplaincy.  The  love  oof  labor  Is  his  sheet 
anchor. 

Another  event  at  the  Port  Worth  conven- 
tion of  special  Interest  to  the  citizens  of 
Texas,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  the 
eaplUt  city  of  Austio.  was  tlM  acceptance 
of  a  llie-sUe  portrait  of  the  typical  TttM 
at,  to  h«  piaotd  In  the  TeSM  Memorial 
MUMttA  with  other  oil  Mlatuifi  of  n«M« 
bower,  Nimt'r,  Cakor,  *nd  Ov«M  Gulp  IMMf. 
The  Tssss  Of  WM  prMentod  to  the  AflBori* 
Mil  Ufion  for  the  mmnm  bf  Ufmowt 
•wtM.  oM  of  tlM  n»Mon'»  fortaot  portfaM 

The  painting  \»  m  Mtlon  plctur*.  pofMMr- 
Ing  •  youthful  Te«an  with  rttU  m  hw  Uwl 
hand  and  a  hand  gr«n«4«  in  hU  right,  which 
he  U  burling  at  the  foe.  A  took  of  deter* 
minallon  mingled  with  dUtrefci  to  ou  hla 
boyUh  face,  m  he  fights  on  without  glvinf 
heed  to  his  own  wounded  eoodltloa  or  to 
his  uttered  blood-marked  trouMr*.  Behind 
him  llM  the  body  of  another  Texan  who  hM 
Just  paid  the  supreme  offering,  and  In  the 
distant  battle  clouds  hovering  over  the  scene 
U  the  Lone  Star  of  TexM. 

In  the  presence  of  this  life-like  painting 
of  a  soldier  on  the  firing  line,  one  must  think 
Inadvertently  of  tbe  mighty  contribution  to 
the  success  of  Ml  our  wars  heroically  made 
by  the  enlisted  man— a  patriot  without  rank, 
all  too  often  unJcnown.  tmhonored,  and  un- 
sung. _, 

The  painting  Illustrates  a  priceless  prin- 
ciple in  the  phUosophy  of  man.  In  every 
dime  and  country.  patrloU  have  preserved 
in  song  and  story,  in  bronze  and  marble.  In 
palnUngx  and  other  works  of  art,  the  sacrl- 
ficee  of  those  who  have  responded  to  their 
country's  caU  In  Its  hotur  of  need. 

Such  honors  usually  attend  gallant  lead- 
ers and  distinguished  sons  and  daughters 
whose  uniform  covered  decorations  are  ad- 
vertised to  a  grateful  and  worshipful  world. 
This  painting  does  honor  to  all  who  re- 
sponded to  duty's  clarion  call.  It  Is  a  lasUng 
tribute  to  Texans  who  unsheathed  their 
bright  blades  and  marched  down  the  rugged 
road  to  victory. 

The  typical  enlisted  man— a  composite  of 
many  teen-age  Texans.  Is  rejM-esentative  of 
all  unlU  of  Uncle  Sam's  military  might.  On 
land  and  sea;  under  the  ocean  and  in  the 
skies,  all  around  the  earth,  he  fought  the 
war  that  toppled  despots  from  their  thrones 
and  reshaped  the  map  of  the  world.  The 
Texas  boy  had  a  reputation  to  sustain  and 
not  one  Just  to  make.  He  loved  and  wm 
loved,  for  he  was  some  proud  mother's  affec- 
tionau  son.    He  liad  dreams  and  ambitlona 


oopunoD  to  all;  a  life  of  peace  and  honeet 
struggle;  and.  at  the  end  a  place  on  the 
hillside  with  his  fathers.  Where  were  duty 
and  honor,  if  Texans  fdt  that  death  draws 
a  gloomy  shroud  behind  which  nothing 
stands  and  stara  but  the  horror  and  black- 
ness of  eternal  night. 

So,  In  all  in  whom  the  spirit  and  spark  of 
hope  has  not  died,  they  can  well  believe  that: 
"Though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live 
again."  There  is  the  puromlse  which  men 
and  women  hold  when  everything  of  this 
earth  has  slipped  away. 


Promote  the  General  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBftAS  J.  LANE 

or    llASSACHUSCTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  copy  of  my  radio  address 
which  I  shall  deliver  over  station  WMEX 
this  evening  from  7:30  to  7.36  p.  m.: 

LadlM  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience. It  Is  common  tnislneM  practice  to  set 
aside  money  aaob  year  to  oover  the  OeprMla* 
tion  of  mMhtntry. 

la  time.  th»  mMlilDe  wears  out,  and  there 
Mttst  be  money  in  rMMve  to  repIsM  It  wltli 
•  M«  «a«hin«. 

■win  botnfi  alM  wmt  wt. 

Ttao  dtfftrtftM  It  tbat  «•  ig  Ml  Mmmt  m 
oM  Human  Uin§  on  tiM  Kmk  pt».  fkm 

fSllMP  M  MP  «MI  tftlMV  PIHM  of  JUBk  iS^ 

■Mit  tlM«  4B>tm  «•  miftm  i>»«  ttMi  wMI 

which  to  hotp  niBUfMture  now  lairtiMM 

In  reMttt  MOturtM,  st  lea^,  wa  did  Ml 

Junk  the  human  being  who  had  outUeod  hit 
eoeuWBit  usefuineM. 

Wo  mm  him  to  the  poor  hotiM  or  escueed 
weittr  by  Mying  that  the  bunu^n  MBf 
•bould  hate  provided  for  his  old  age.  Ao 
long  as  our  individual  old  age  wm  prorMod 
for.  we  paid  scant  attention  to  tbe  fate  oC 
others.  Of  oourm  we  did  contribute  some- 
thing to  charity.'  to  eaM  our  consclenoe, 
ccnvenlently  overlooking  tbe  humiliation 
that  often  goes  with  charity. 

This  problem  of  others  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  bearing  upon  xi». 

If  we  took  time  out  to  think  abotrt  It. 
we  would  realize  that  most  people  work  and 
produce  during  the  years  from  20  to  CO. 
and  even  beyond.  As  they  sacrifice  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  them  to  put  aside  enough 
to  support  themselves  in  old  age.  They 
have  worked  without  getting  retu-ement 
benefits  from  the  iwoduct  of  their  labors. 
Deuresslons  and  wars  and  other  circum- 
stances which  they  cannot  control,  often 
defeat  their  beat  efforU  to  set  aside  enough 
for  the  'rainy"  days  of  dlsabUlty.  slckneH. 
xinemployment,  and  old  age. 

With  the  coming  of  the  machine  age 
and  tl»e  growing  interdependence  of  society, 
we  are  beginning  to  SM  that  tbe  welfare  of 
others  does  ccacam  ua  Ua  a  very  practical 
way.  If  too  many  people  are  without  work, 
or  without  income,  they  ceoM  to  be  cuatom- 
ers.  and  there  is  lees  tfamand  for  the  goods 
and  services  which  thOM  at  us  with  Jobs  are 
producing.  Purthermca-e,  the  Government 
must  take  more  money  from  us,  and  sud- 
denly, to  alleviate  the  dlslreea. 

Woaldnt  it  be  far  better  to  have  a  loog- 
ranga  deprecUtion  program  for  human 
brtngs.  financed  from  their  earatacs  at  tbe 
aource.  to  provide  economic  omMbUdb  to 
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11  th«y  hmf  mt^. 

at  P«WIM  fM  «o  M- 


Of   t1M.MOM0   •   MW    la 
Ml  vHii  tta«  mm%m  Ml  mUm 


four  ^uarton  riafMlnff  ttnet  ttM.  cr  tfnot 
tb*  aft  or  ti 

atnct  th«  prwtnt  \tr9\  nf  b«nH)ta  !•  far 
too  Prw.  bciMllu  Bbould  bt  incrvsMd  vttiv 
■untuilf, 

runto«raM»«.  tlw  ^|u«ltf rlflf  tf  •  f«r  «om#n 
ikoMM  to  rwluaMi  'roa  M  ftn  to  10. 
WoMM  •#•  fwiwllf  foltnfvr  llMin  tlMf 
IIM^Mitfl  M4«  •*!  th«  at^rtf^,  lite  kmg«r. 
If  VrKHMI  tN  MO«Ml  Ul  ttfl  MMtM  il 
M<  #IW|l4  illH§4Htk§  at  Mm  MMflfi  I 


nfJNKhaa 


NMMV  ^^^^b  MIMa4^ 


to  UM«  ••  tMUy  rM««  MM  mm,  mmI  «• 
M«  MM  vsrfelaa  «i  n,  Miii  lai 


1  ^niMfitfmSSF' 


MNMil  Ml  iwM  •«»4  to  IH  iSri 
III  ItW 
•  qjwii*  •  iM«  nmt»r  al  AM  to 

feMfe  Mto  tiwwuiiii  ani  pu 


««v«k>p«Mnl.  vhMl  «M  Ml* 
by  Uto  IMI,  li  tiM  9§9r%  to  MMlMttto 

^na  and 
in  labor 
It  aa  part  ol  th«  collacttvt. 
TImw.  mthm  tktm  ••#! 
irrrnna.  ImM  iha  eatttor  •«  «Im  itofa  ta  tht 
yrmr  1M0 
UDd«r  tha  aoctaJ  Baaw  Ity  Act  of  MM. 
ara  tnaurad  a^atoat  nn* 
U  and  aid  •«•.     It  la 


af«  voaTuily 

an  raOra- 

tlk.      U  Jm 


Thm  war  atloaulatad  tte  gravUi  of  prtaato 

oaaao  9t  latamai  Bavacua.  tHara  vara  MM 
tjaiMO  ptfttel|»Ui« 
Tbat  naaabar  la  now  up  to 
Bafora  tba  war  aosM  o( 
tnaooad  axclualTalj  toy 
Um  demand  ta  tiiai  tiM  amployar  aboold 
tiM  wboU  MIL 
Without  fcttuif  toto  tha  aaotrorarsy  aa 
to  bow  tiaaaa  prlvato  panidoo  natcnM  aiMuid 
I  trant  to  aanphaatoa  tlM  (act 
ly  ot  tb>:at  proTlda  for  1100  a  mootb 
or  aura,  aa  eootraatad  with  tbe  anreallattc 
aeale  al  otd-a^t  Inauranca  admin- 
by  tba  Oowaawnt 
Rv  y«u«  pcinraaalira  Coofraaaman  and 
labor  laadara  bava  wamad  tbat  It  waa  not 
aaoogtk  to  pat  a  tokaa  aodal-aeciirlty 
lav  on  tbm  books  and  tbcn  (orfat  about  it. 
Ttmrn  li  DO  aeeiirlty  in  undi 
cflto.  Wa  bavc  eocnplct«d  tba 
but  v«  bava  rallad  to  get  on  with  tba  bulld- 
tsf  ot  a  real  wcurtty  atnaetura.  Aa  of  tbto 
ara  apandtng  at  tha  rato  of  9»,- 
for  publl£  aaatatanea  to 
tba  aaady.  but  only  ttOOjOOO.OQO  in  old-a«a 
inauraaoa  baaaAta.  TV> 
for  tbla  lack  of 

vnh  a  raab  of  prtvata 
ly  tbrov  onr  war-all 
«f  )otoi  by  piiialilBg  aaewtty  to 
and  dauytog  tt  to  anci«h»f 
Otaariy.  ww  araat  add  raafa  and  •ubataaoa 

lav.  IB 


tolallr 
uMaf 

•9' 


TiM  action  of  tha  labor  unlona  raTttti  tha 
praaaur*  for  a  daoant  itandard  of  ••• 
nirtty  If  ba«kv«rd  tiamants  In  tha  Oon« 
gr«*a  ttaiMl  tn  tha  way  (if  prngfm.  tha  pao> 
pit  luia  «aur«uaad  to  ctrcumvaut  thia  ato- 
■toala.  TiMM  vho  art  orfaniaad  In  labor 
unfeoa  ara  uaing  tha  tnatnimant  of  aollae- 
ttra  bartalnint  to  win  for  thamaalvaa  a 
graator  aaaaaura  of  protaetion  In  tbalr  da- 
dlnlnff  yaara. 

Aitboufb  tbaac  drtvaa  for  prtTato  panalona 
wDI  banafit  only  a  faw  (roupa  mmadlatoly 
and  would  appear  to  dlacrlmlnata  agalnat 
tbe  unorfaataad  vorkars,  I  battera  that  they 
ara  but  tba  advanoe  fuard  of  an  aroiiaed 
pubttc  Ofilatfai  vhlcb  will  loaUt  upon  a  wlde- 
aeala  ajipmakm  of  aoetal-aactulty  leglala- 
tlon  by  the  Confreaa. 

A  pen  among  farmert  rrreala  that  60  per- 
cent (aror  extenalon  of  aoclal-aecurlty  bene- 
flta  to  Include  them.  SBuU-baitiiaaB  men. 
profaaalnnil  wurken.  and  oOian  vho  eom- 
prlaa  tha  nonfarm  aetf -employed,  are  asking 
lor  eorerage.  Farm  operators  ninnber  about 
6.000.000.  Urban  aclf-employad  total 
T.TOO.OOa. 

Ortclnally  tbe  aelf-cmployed  were  left  out 
of  tb9  Social  Seoulty  Act.  bacauaa  there 
■eemed  to  be  no  practical  way  of  taxing  tbetr 
Income  for  contributory  purpoaaa.  Rowavar. 
experience  has  ilnce  demonatrated  that 
there  are  no  adminlatratlTa  prt>blanu  which 
cannot  be  aolTcd  It  la  auggaatad  that  re- 
porta  vould  be  required  only  from  aelf-em- 
ployad  peraona  with  groaa  caah  incomes  from 
ail  aourcea  of  9500  or  more  In  a  year,  and 
with  net  Ineomea  from  aelf-employment  of 
000  or  laifar.  Incoaac  from  self-employ- 
ment arouJd  have  to  be  aeparated  from  re- 
turn on  tnraatment.  Net  Income  from  aelf- 
amptoyaant  could  ba  gaged  on  the  basis  of 
two  flgtaaa  already  Includad  In  tbe  income- 
tax  return. 

It  la  alao  adrlaabla  that  amployaaa  of  tha 
Pedarai.  Stoto.  and  local  OoTammanta  (ad- 
justing their  apcdal  retirement  systems 
where  they  exist,  to  the  tMulc  sooial-lnsur- 
aoca  ayatam) .  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  amptoyaaa  of  rciigloua.  educational, 
charitable,  and  aim  liar  nonprofit  organisa- 
Uooa,  abould  aiao  ba  included.     ladapaad- 


Maana   Comml'tea  at 
at  Rapraaantatiasa.  by 


aa  ba 
In 
p  to  an 


arorkaca,  muat 
aa  thay  bava  baan  ao  far. 
to  bring  newly  covered  vorfeara 
aran  status  vlto  tboaa  prwrtouaiy 
tba  axlating  lav  ahould  be  changed 
kara  luaaiaiiua.  tf  may 
Ui.  ona  out  ot  aacb  ot 


It  Vttt   »«•    ijt«    IMWf . 

Thars  Is  tuum  far  argumaal  an  4atolli, 
iiui  itwiia  on  prtMlpla 

Mavsit  aa4  a«ia«lMlr  aanta  nn  aaoh  dollar 
la  *  mmM  prloa  to  pay  '«  aUailaatiaf  tha 
piiwaui  iMPty  brai  by  daaMtution.  Tba 
alurnallvaa  af  aaalal  unraat.  and  huge  raltaf 
projacia,  an^  mii«<h  mora  aoaily. 

■aato  sa<  >t  tba  individual  adda  up 

to  group  set  il  iij 

I  baUeva  tbat  It  ta  tha  duty  of  Concrani 
to  brtag  tiM  Ooalal  taaurtty  Act  up  to  dato 
by  litaludlag  all  taatdiata  of  tha  Unitad 
oca  tea  aitbin  Ma  aatorage.  and  with  banafita 
•oalad  to  tba  aoat  ««  Uvlng. 

And  I  shall  do  all  within  my  power  to 
make  aodal  saeurlty  a  reality. 


Repvblkan    Party    Challenfed    to    Stem 
Sclf-Aaaljaia  ••  laaiaHoBitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 


or  VSIfM8TI.V4MlA 

Df  THK  R008I  OT  REPRlSBrrATTVaB 

Thurtdav,  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  foliowiiig  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Sep< 
tember  28.  1949: 

BTATX     or     TMX     KATIOlt OOF     CHALLrNGCD     TO 

rrxsN  aaLT-AHsr-ma  ow  isolationism 
(By    Richard    L.    Strout) 

WsaHUfOToif.— It  vould  aaem  to  me  that 
the  Republican  Party  must  do  some  soul 
searching  on  Its  tntamatlonal  program. 
News  thst  atomic  energy  Information  no 
longer  u  the  monopoly  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  opana  a  new  chapter  on  foreign 
affairs.  In  Congress  recently  there  has  t>een 
a  decided  diminution  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion. Rave  of  the  atomic  exploalon  in  RuasU 
offers  an  opportunity  for  recoxisidarlng  the 
altuatlon. 

L«ft  me  ofTar  two  recant  exampiea.  tha  atory 
of  tha  treatment  of  the  Reoiprocal  Trade 
Afraamanu  Act  aatanaion  in  Congreaa  and 
tba  parallel  story  of  the  Truman  program  for 
military  aid  to  Europe.  In  the  final  vote, 
both  meaaurea  paaaed  handily  in  the  rcspee- 
tlva  Houaea.  A  reader  of  headllnea  would 
no*  apprecUte  tiie  dangera  to  vbi<^  aaefe 
aaaaare  was  subjected. 

Take  tbe  tariff  not  astanalon  first.  A  great 
many  peraona  nov  a^raa  tbat  aa  tba  worid'a 
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great  creditor  country  tha  United  States 
muat  aaaa  Ita  old  tariff  barriers.  The  Initial 
last  was  m  tha  Hoiiaa,  On  a  Republican 
■otion  to  block  axtanalOB  of  tba  Hull  trea^ 
tlaa  by  faaDmmitting  tba  bill,  ti  percent  of 
tba  Datooafata  votod  against  recommittal,  05 
■Ifggat  of  tbe  R^publleafia  voted  for  It. 
^riM  fneasura  paaaad  tba  Kouaa  and  vtot 
to  tha  Senata.  On  IMftOlbbef  19  th#  punstd 
alao  aaaaatf  tlM  60>— itoll  lfi#a«tjre  after  besf- 

SMMUMM  MMbMi^ttta  hr  a  M«  fitUi,  br 

(.  M  liAf  n»w  ^99n 


jraamaula  Ast  vnulinWo  Blli  llWbllCS 
•.r  raairiatad  Mr  Paway  (MfMfially  favarad 
tba  mi,  ror  ba  Is  an  KttafnatUmalUt.  But 
vbathar  ba  aouUI  hava  oarrlad  OOP  laglsla. 


Mr 


fg  llMM  la  unoartali). 


intematlonallsta  got  tba  Unitad  OUtaa  into 
another  world  war.  *  *  *"  And  now  at 
last,  concludes  tha  editorial,  tba  United 
States  is  committed  to  preventing  Kuaaian 
expannlon  In  Europe  and  dlatvhera.  "Thaaa 
are  Amerlrs'a  rewards  far  aiiatumblng  to  tba 
meddlesome  Koapal  of  tba  Intarnatlonallata." 
It  may  be  saaartad  that  adltorlnls  like  thIa 
»tt  Mtr^ma.  iHtt  readlna  them  and  vaMlM 
'^nih4  f aaalbailiif  ftCMgraaatohal  away  to  ati^ 
It  tnttm/i  tM  MMliil  IM  Mai  thtitm 


„  —WW,  iraat  iiuarnatlonal  lasua  raeantlr 
has  baan  the  ntUltary  aid  program  to  back 
up  tha  Atlantla  Fact  with  arms.  Discovery 
that  Ruwia  U  on  tha  way  to  building  an 
atomic  bomb  pushed  through  this  program 
quickly.  But  prlcr  to  this  davalopmant  the 
House  had  halved  tha  propoaad  funds  for 
European  aid.  Here,  again,  the  line-up  of 
parties  Is  significant.  On  the  crucUl  mo- 
tion by  Bepresentatlve  Jambs  P.  RicKARoa. 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  to  cut  the 
funds.  94  percent  of  the  Republicans  ap- 
proved, while  64  percent  of  the  DemocraU 
opposed.    The  cut  was  voted. 

Then  came  the  battle  In  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  passed  the  blU  September  22  by  55 
to  24  without  the  cut.  But  a  drive  to  cut 
the  funds  was  undertaken,  led  by  Senator 
WALTia  F.  GcoRGK.  Democrat,  of  Georgia.  On 
his  motion.  80  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  against  the  cut,  whereas  69  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voted  for  It.  Again  the  par- 
ties had  shown  a  notable  cleavage  on  basic 
international  affairs. 

On  the  military  aid  program  bill,  there  was 
another  significant  point.  Both  Senate  Re- 
publican leaders  on  domestic  affairs,  Robert 
A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  and  Kenneth  S.  Whtrky, 
of  Nebraska,  voted  against  the  completed 
measure.  If  Republican  leader  Arthur  H. 
Vandlvbcro.  of  Michigan,  quits  the  Senate  for 
physical  reasons,  which  now  is  possible.  Sen- 
ator Tatt  may  extend  his  sway  from  the  do- 
meetic  to  the  International  field. 

Many  internationalists  are  so  persuaded  of 
the  correctness  of  their  position  that  they 
fall  to  take  account  of  the  other  side.  Yet 
for  150  years  the  country  has  been  tradi- 
tionally aloof  from  European  affairs.  Inter- 
nationalism la  a  relatively  new  thing.  It  is 
dangerous  to  ignore  the  strength  of  latent 
isolationism. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  which  now  is  a  property  of  Col. 
Robert  McCormlck,  followed  the  news  of  the 
Russian  atomic  explosion.  The  title  sum- 
marlaed  the  argument.  "The  Reward  of  Being 
Meddleaotne."  Thanks  to  American  Inter- 
nationaltets.  the  editorial  explained,  "the 
United  Statea  has  been  made  the  logical 
target  of  Rusaian  military  fcce."  It  con- 
tinued: 

"For  35  years  the  internationalists  have 
exerted  every  effort  to  destroy  the  historic 
American  policy  of  nonintervention  in  for- 
eign quarrels."  The  editorial  says  the  happy 
old  policy  of  aloofness  was  unwisely  broken 
down.  "On  this  theory  (Internationalism^ 
our  country  provided  the  decisive  power  in 
tba   First   World   War.     •     •     *     Soon   tha 
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to  lOO'paroant  butterfat  aa  laboratory  analy* 
su  can  determine,  ThU  "butter  oU"  la  aealad 
under  prceaura  of  nltrogeu  f  aa  in  metol  eana. 
Pecked  that  way,  It  atojra  fraah  Indefinitely 
without  refrigaratlaai. 

Tba  skim  mill  tH%  after  raiaaval  9l  tiM 
twHarlat  la  next  dried  ft  la  eveprrfaiai  to 
aM«laurtta  tie  oriflnal  volume  in  a  vattMM 
trttii  m  MIMt  haat  m  ptmtt^.    ThM  MW 
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THmiAy,  Otto^  9,  /Ml 

Mr.    MURIUV    Af    WlMWHrtll,    Iff, 
Hpaftlitr,  the  following  ftrttola  la  from  tht 
Auvujit  1M0  Populitr  Selance; 
MacHANicAL  Cow  MavM  ObOiAi.  MtLK  Rotrn 
(By  Martin  Manu) 

OX'S  In  the  Pacific  are  nov  drinking  milk 
from  cows  that  don't  moo — they  clank. 
Theee  new  mechanical  cowi  produce  paa- 
teurized,  homogenlaed,  grade-A  milk  that 
only  a  calf  can  tell  from  the  original.  And 
a  quart  costs  no  more,  maybe  leas,  than  tbe 
onea  you  buy  from  the  corner  grocer. 

The  postwar-model  mechanical  cows  ara 
providing  pure,  tasty  milk  In  places  with  lit- 
tle or  no  local  supply.  In  the  Far  East,  the 
American  soldiers  thirst  for  milk  Is  being 
slacked  by  seven  machines  malting  22.700  gal- 
lons dally — equivalent  to  a  herd  of  7.500  live 
cowa.  Any  surplus  goes  to  native  kids.  One 
strictly  civilian  plant  is  now  rtmning  in  Haiti 
(unlike  the  GI  planU,  It  uses  coconut  oil  in- 
stead of  butterfat,  to  cut  costs) .  And  others 
will  shortly  be  supplying  the  mllk-thlrsty  cit- 
izens of  the  Phlllpines,  Venezuela,  Trinidad, 
Curacao,  and  Aruba. 

All  this  is  possible  because  a  way  has  finally 
been  found  to  take  the  water  out  of  milk 
before  ahlpment  and  put  It  back  again  at  Ita 
destination— without  affecting  the  taste. 
Until  recently,  no  one  had  been  able  to  do 
that  trick.  There  was  lots  of  powdered  milk — 
the  Army  shipped  tons  of  it  to  troc^  over- 
seas during  the  war.  But  chances  are  that 
anyone  who  tasted  it  will  wrinkle  up  his 
noee  at  the  memory.  The  new  stuff.  Its  mak- 
ers report,  tastes  just  like  milk  straight  from 
the  cow. 

There  are  several  tricks  to  protecting  the 
flavor.  First,  It's  not  enough  Just  to  evap- 
orato  water  from  milk,  giving  whole-milk 
powder;  you  must  separate  the  butterfat 
from  the  milk  and  then  evaporate  the  water 
from  the  remaining  mUk  solids.  Next,  the 
evapcaratlon  Itself  must  be  done  with  extreme 
care,  quickly,  under  vacuum,  with  little  heat, 
to  avoid  the  cooked  taste  typical  of  the  older 
powders. 

Many  of  the  details  of  the  process  that  gets 
milk  from  a  Stateside  cow  to  a  Japanese  glasa 
are  trade  secrets.  However,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
North,  who  himself  has  Invented  many  of 
the  methods  and  machines  used,  outlined  for 
Popular  Science  the  general  procedure  fol- 
lowed at  his  pilot  plant  In  New  Paltz,  N.  T. 
There  the  first  step  Is  removal  of  the  but- 
terfat. This  Is  done  in  machines  like  souped- 
up  cream  separators — huge  high-speed  cen- 
trifuges that  spin  the  milk  at  18,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  butterfat  is  then  put 
in  special  tonka,  where  curd  and  other  im- 
purities settle  out.  The  result  is  a  clear- 
yeUow,  honey-like  material  which  Is  as  cloee 
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Hakt  «  i.MMiajawfr  IWMlM  U|i  tHa  liutlafa 
(at  pariti  ksk,  faaliUMi  aaaactti  milk  that  aaiia 
nat  aaparata  un  standhtM  Al  tits  hams  iimi, 
tbi-  •""^11  ohiUed  to  ao  daireaa  in  lu  sacunda* 
II  the  Job,  eiaiidard  paakagtng  ma. 
rhinei  upen  up  flattened  cartons,  seal  tha 
bottoou.  dip  tham  In  parsAn,  eool  them, 
ftU  tham  vltb  tba  milk,  and  einaa  and  alapla 
tham.  laali  aaaohine  turns  out  M  quarta  a 
minuto,  Tha  antlra  proaam  mfiin.  pw« 
teurtaing,  bomofanlsliig,  aoailaf,  and  pack- 
aging—takes  lese  than  2  hours. 

How  does  the  "new"  milk  stock  up  against 
the  genuine  article?  Most  experu  admit 
that  nothing  yet  available  exactly  duplicates 
milk  freah  from  a  cow.  Yet.  In  a  aeries  of 
tests,  20  nonexpert  men  couldn't  tell  the 
difference.  And  food  values  are  Identical; 
both  have  equal  amounts  of  vitamins,  cal> 
orles,  mineral  salts,  amino  acids,  and  pro- 
toins. 

Recomblned  milk  Is  first  being  introduced 
on  an  extensive  scale  In  places  where  local 
milk  Is  poor  or  nonexistont — and  that  meana 
much  of  the  world.  Dairy  cattle  can't  toke 
the  climate  of  the  tropics.  Other  sections, 
like  Japan,  are  so  overcrowded  that  good 
land  is  not  available  for  grazing.  A  plenti- 
ful supply  of  wholesome  milk  in  these  areaa 
should  help  Improve  health,  paitlcularly 
among  children.  And  American  business- 
men are  not  blind  to  the  potential  profits  in 
a  global  milk  route. 

Here  at  home,  plenty  of  good  milk  is 
available.  Recomblned  milk  will  have  to 
win  a  United  SUtes  market  the  hard  way — 
by  furnishing  a  product  that  is  as  good  or 
better  at  a  lower  price.  Men  like  Dr.  North, 
Grover  T.  Tumbow,  of  International  Dairy 
Supply  Co.,  and  Paul  Jonea,  of  Intomational 
Dairy  Products  Corp.,  think  It  can. 

If  this  frcsh-tastlng  milk  were  available 
in  the  United  SUtes,  they  say,  you  might 
save  as  much  as  25  percent  on  your  milk 
bill.  They  estimate  that  recomblned  milk 
could  t>e  sold  in  New  York  City  for  15  cenU 
a  quart.  Ptesh  milk  cosU  about  20  cenU. 
They  point  out  that  fresh  milk  Is  mostly 
water.  In  a  gallon  weighing  nearly  9 
pounds,  all  but  about  1  pound  is  Just  plain 
water.  And  since  transportation  expanaaa 
make  up  much  of  milk's  cost,  you  muat  pay 
a  lot  of  money  to  haul  water. 

Other  factors  add  to  the  coat  of  fre*  milk. 
Even  under  refrigeration  It  stoys  fresh  only 
a  few  days.  Hence  it  must  be  produced 
close  to  big  cities — on  comparatively  ex- 
pensive real  estote — and  rushed  to  the  cream- 
ery in  express  trains  of  expensive,  glaaa- 
lined,  refrigerated  tank  cars. 

ComX  SAVa  WATXX  RAtTLSCX 

Recomblned  milk  could  reduce  many  of 
these  expenses.    There  U  no  waier  to  haul. 
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It  rnamm  veaa  to  ttUe  eoun- 
Many  reatauranta  and  InsUtutlane  make 
lea  main,  oonfctnt  cream,  and  otber  mUk 
producu  by  this  Betbod. 
U  tmtomMmmA  mUk  nftaa  wider  oae.  the 

ita  far   from 
almoet 
UlM  city  kMi  nam.  would  know 
only  trom  plctoN  books.    But  that 
)  a  mail  prlca  to  pay  for  tbe  better 
milk  pflVHrine  pao- 
pto  aU  over  tbe  vtrtd. 

WUcomin.  which  produce*  over  one- 
eif  hth  of  the  milk  of  the  Nation  has  been 
prevented  from  ablllDt  tts  high-quality 
milk  In  kccordunt  with  Klentlflc  facts. 
The  road  block  Is  a  result  of  obsolete 
regulations  In  Taxious  mllksheds.  These 
road  blocks  are  not  based  on  sclenUflc 
facts  nor  on  modem  nutritional  facts. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  vegeUble-oU  in- 
tarerta  will  not  be  allowed  to  capiUUse 
•a  tkia  procram  by  being  allowed  to  pur- 
^Mso  the  needed  skim  milk  at  a  price 
that  is  not  fair  tn  relation  to  the  butter- 
fat  In  the  normal  milk.  Though  dried 
sktm  has  only  an  11-  and  12-cent-a- 
pound  support  price.  It  contains  35.C 
petatttl  fHiMtthif  animal  protein.  The 
•VPVt  oa  thfti  part  of  100  pounds  of 
milk  should  be  higher.  Since  about 
twice  as  much  dried  skim  milk  is  ob- 
tained from  100  poxmd5  of  natural  milk 
as  there  Is  butterfat.  any  change  In 
price  of  the  dried  skim  of  1  cent  per 
pound  creates  a  2-cents-per-pound 
chance  in  the  support  price  cf  butter.  Of 
eoorse  where  the  vegetable  oil  is  used, 
vitamin  A  Is  lacking,  and  this  product 
cannot  be  legally  shipped  Interstate  in 
the  United  States.  Mexico  is  uitng  and 
has  been  using  thla  concoction.  If  they 
had  to  pay  somewhere  near  what  the 
skim-mdk  powd»'r  wsis  worth,  they  would 
not  be  tempted  to  make  the  concoction 
either.  So  long  a^  they  can  lean  on  the 
dairy  cow  snd  secure  a  byproduct  below 
pnOoetkn  coat,  they  may  expand.  But 
this  sttnation  may  not  always  exist  and 
«e  may  not  always  have  an  antidairy 
atUtude  in  high  placea. 


AamtJCMM  Frce^m  Sprang  From  tlie 
of  SociaUsai 
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HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 
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Of  THB  BOOBS  OF  RJPRBBSNTATXVag 
TJIwrsday,  October  €.  I94f 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  soclallMi 
or  eomawoiam  is  not  new  in  America. 
Maay  of  our  Cotcrxies  were  founded  on 
The  Jamestown  tettlers  of 


the  South  and  the  Pilgrims  of  New  Eng- 
land were  both  Communist  colonics.  In 
the  last  tliree  and  a  half  centuries  more 
than  200  such  groups  have  tried  out  some 
form  of  socialism  or  communLsm  on 
American  soil.  Everyone  has  failed  in 
the  past  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  continue  to  fall  In  modern  times. 

The  f5r.<:t  En^H.'^h-speaklng  settlers 
landed  at  Jamestown.  Va..  early  in  1807. 
At  first  all  industry  and  land  were  held 
in  common  and  as  Colonial  Secretary 
Ralph  Hamor  reported.  "Our  people  were 
fed  out  of  a  cemmow  store  and  labored 
Jointly."  The  .settlers  failed  to  produce 
enough  to  sustain  tbamaelves.  Capt. 
John  Smith  demanded  a  compu!«;ory 
6- hour  workday  and  decreed  that  he  who 
win  not  work  shall  not  eat.  Captain 
John  failed.  A  tougher  dictator.  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand,  also  failed. 

The  T»*g"*>^  backers  found  the  settle- 
ment a  growing  expense  and  sent  still 
another  governor.  Sir  George  Yeardley. 
who  established  the  right  of  private 
property  and  the  first  representative 
AMMBbly  in  America.  Prom  that  time 
OB  ttie  colony  prospered.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  change.  Secretary  Hamor 
wrote.  "'The  most  honest  of  them,  in  a 
general  business,  would  not  take  so  much 
faithful  and  true  pains  in  a  week  as  he 
will  DOW  do  for  htmantf  in  a  day."  And 
so  by  working  for  ttiemaelves  the  .settlers 
saved  the  day  and  grew  Into  a  prosperous 
colony  btised  on  fredeom  to  manage 
themselve.*!  and  their  property. 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass..  In  1620.  their  chief  aim 
a'as  not  material  gain.  So.  by  the 
famous  Mayflower  Compact  they  agreed 
that  the  prodaets  of  their  labors  were 
to  be  kept  In  a  common  storehouse  from 
which  food  and  clothing  were  to  be 
rationed  on  an  equal  basis.  This  pious 
and  con.scientious  group  felt  that  all 
would  do  their  utmost  for  the  common 
good. 

The  young  single  men  did  not  see  why 
they  should  work  for  other  men's  wives 
and  children.  The  older  men  thought 
It  disrespectful  that  they  should  be  called 
on  to  perform  arduous  unskilleci  lat>ors. 
Neither  husbands  nor  wives  liked  having 
the  wives  do  the  cooking  and  seeing  for 
other  men.  The  colony  lacked  incen- 
tives to  produce  and  soon,  as  Oovemor 
Bradford  wrote: 

It  well  appeared  that  famine  mvist  ettll 
inaue  the  next  year  allao.  aXter  mucb  debate 
or  tbings.  the  Oot.  gave  way  tbat  tbey  ebould 
eet  eorne  every  man  {or  his  owne  pertlculer. 
and  tax  tbat  regard  tnist  to  tbamaelvea  And 
eo  aMigaed  to  every  family  a  parcel!  of  land. 
Tbia  bad  very  good  auooeee;  for  it  made  ail 
banda  very  IndustrloiM.  Tbe  women  now 
wente  willingly  Into  the  Aeld.  and  tooke  thetr 
UUe-ones  with  tbem  to  eat  oome,  which 
before  would  aiedg  weakneee.  and  InablUtie: 
wbocB  to  have  eonpeUed  would  have  bene 
thougbt  great  tiraoie.  And  the  effect  of 
tbelr  planting  waa  weU  seane,  for  all  bad. 
and  aome  of  the  abler  eorte  and  more  indtia- 
trlowe  bad  to  ^lare.  and  tell  to  others,  so  aa 
any  ganerall  wante  ot  famine  hath  not  been 
tbem  aiikce  to  thla  d^. 


A  record  waa  kept  of  all  personal  aetlvtttes, 
extending  to  the  mcwt  mhroecoplc  details. 
Liberty  for  the  Individual  waa  outlawed.  The 
Individual  wae  part  of  the  group  Indtvlalbly. 
Inextricably.  His  life  waa  not  his  own:  It  was 
part  of  the  group,  of  the  colony.  No  one 
poaaaaeed  any  more  thnn  any  there.  All 
wealth  waa  common.  And  It  remained  ao 
untU  Sluytar  forsook  the  Communlatlc  ideal 
and  Introduced  private  property  Into  the 
colony,  divided  up  the  land,  and  Initiated 
the  profit  motive  (V.  F.  Calverton,  his- 
torian). 

So  200  American  colonies  ran  the 
gamut  of  their  socialist  alphabet  from 
Aurora.  Brook  Parm,  Economy.  Equality, 
Harmony.  New  Harmony.  Oneida  Com- 
munity, and  so  forth,  to  Zion  City.  Each 
one  thought  it  had  a  new  wrinkle  that 
would  work  in  spite  of  earlier  failures. 
Some  were  founded  by  deeply  religious 
groups,  others  by  atheists.  All  of  them 
killed  private  Incentive  and  personal  re- 
spon.5lbility.  When  any  country  does 
that  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  founded 
in  prayers  or  curses.  It  violates  a  funda- 
mental law  of  God  and  must  fail.  If  we 
will  not  learn  from  European  experience, 
surely  we  will  profit  by  our  own  history. 


An  Epitome  of  Cherokee  History 


Another  seventeenth  century  socialist 
community  called  Bohemia  Manor  was 
Pkton,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  aXLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRJESCNTATIVG8 

Thursday.  October  6.  1949 

Mr  STIOLER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
30.  194«,  Judge  O  H.  P.  Brewer,  district 
Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  EMs- 
trlct  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  living  Cherokees.  deliv- 
ered a  speech  to  a  convention  of  Chero- 
kees, approximately  7C0  in  number,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Northeastern 
Stale  College  at  Tahlequah.  Okla.  The 
convention  had  been  called  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the 
late  Honorable  J.  B.  Milam,  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  others,  of  di.scussing  the 
general  welfare  of  all  Cherokee  Indians 
in  Oliiahoma. 

Judge  Brewer  has  long  been  identi- 
fied with  Cherokee  affairs,  having  been 
born  near  Webbers  Palls  in  1871  in  the 
Old  Cherokee  Nation  and  educated  In 
Its  schools.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Cherokee  Male  Seminary  at  Tahlequah. 
and  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  PayettevUle.  Ark.  Since  his 
graduation  from  the  latter  Itistltution. 
In  1892.  he  has  occupied  with  honor  and 
distinction  many  offices  of  public  confi- 
dence and  trust. 

He  served  in  the  Old  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Oovernment  and.  since  statehood 
of  OlUahoma  has  held  many  offices  un- 
der that  jurisdiction.  He  served  as  sen- 
ator In  the  Cherokee  National  Senate 
for  many  years;  he  was  superintendent 
of  education  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
when  the  tribal  government  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Curtis  Act  of  1898;  be 
sarvcd  in  the  constitutloa  convention 
for  the  StaU  of  Oklahoma  in  1S06.  and 
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was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation. He  served  as  postmaster  at 
Muskogee.  Okla..  from  1913  untU  1920 
under  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
was  elected  county  judge  of  Muskogee 
County.  Okla  ,  in  1921  and  continuously 
served  in  that  office  imtil  1932.  at  which 
time  the  people  of  the  district  elevated 
him  to  the  office  of  district  judge,  where 
he  has  served  until  the  present  time. 

The  remarks  delivered  by  Judge 
Brewer  on  this  occasion  afford  many 
interesting  side  Ughts  on  the  history  of 
th»  Cherokee  people.  His  comprehen- 
sive mastery  of  the  history  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  and  of  our  Government's  re- 
lations with  the  Cherokees  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  National  Oovernment 
up  untU  the  dissolution  of  the  Cherokee 
tribal  government  Is  amply  demon- 
strated. Such  utterances  should  be  pre- 
served for  history. 

It  therefore  affords  me  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  include  the  speech  of  Judge 
Brewer  under  the  extension  of  my  re- 
marks.   It  is  as  follows: 

AN  EFITOMX  OF  CHE«OK.EE  HISTOBT 

(By  Judge  O  H  P  Brewer.  Muskogee.  Okla.) 
Prtnclpal  Chief  Milam,  members  of  the 
Cherokee  Tribe  of  Indians,  visitors  and 
friends,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  my  Lfe 
I  am  oiTerlng  an  apology,  as  a  preliminary 
to  my  address,  which  la  attributable  to  my 
depleted  physical  condition.  I  am  not  in 
good  health.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
Importance  of  this  occasion,  and  the  fact 
that  the  management  of  this  convention 
urged  me  to  be  here.  I  would  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  come  of  my  own  volition. 

My  friends,  the  origin  of  the  Cherokee 
people  aa  an  Integral  portion  of  the  vast 
body  of  American  Indians  which  originally 
populated  this  Western  Hemisphere  Is  merged 
in  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  The  Indians 
were  here  at  the  discovery  of  this  continent. 
whether  by  Columbus  or  by  some  Scandi- 
navian adventurer,  and  your  forefathers  and 
mine  at  that  time  were  living  in  that  vast 
region  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  com- 
prehending a  portion  of  what  Is  now  Vir- 
ginia. North  and  South  Carolina.  Kentucky, 
Georgia.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 

They  were  an  alert  and  vigorous  tribe. 
They  were  evidently  possessed  of  a  keen  fore- 
alght  which  Is  natural  to  a  people  of  positive 
character  and  discrimination,  because  they 
had  chosen  and  occupied  a  delightful  region 
of  lush  plant  life  and  virgin  forests,  a  region 
favored  with  the  most  healthful  cUmate.  a 
region  blessed  with  the  abundance  of  provi- 
dence where  they  freely  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  natures  bounty  and  like  all  primitive 
people  made  their  way  by  clothing  themselves 
with  the  pelts  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests,  sustained  by  the  food  acquired  by 
their  j>erslstence  and  cunning  as  well  as  the 
nutritious  products  of  the  fertile  lands  over 
which  thev  roamed  at  will.  At  least,  we 
have  the  right  to  indulge  this  view  of  their 
situation  until  we  reach  a  period  of  authentic 
history. 

The  arst  contact  made  by  any  white  man 
with  the  Cherokees  was  In  1540  when  Ferdi- 
nand De  Soto,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
native  land,  imperial  Spain,  made  an  Incur- 
sion Into  the  southeastern  part  of  this  con- 
tinent, then  leisurely  wended  his  way  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  CaroUnas  and  then  turned 
westward  passing  through  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Tennessee  on  his  tour  of  exploration 
looking  for  gold;  which  was  the  principal 
objectlw  of  the  adventurous  citizens  of  all 
nations  at  that  time. 

He  f.ppeared  before  the  Cherokee  people 
In  those  regions  In  an  arrogant  manner  and 


at  once  Incurred  their  dlstrtist  and  suspldon. 
He  bad  horaea  and  his  soldiers  with  coau 
of  m&U  were  dreaaed  in  an  \inus\ial  faabion 
and  both  he  and  his  aaaoctates  brought  with 
them  perfected  plana  to  cheat  and  deceive 
the  Indiana,  with  fettera  to  bind  them  and 
priests  to  aave  their  souls  by  q>lrltual  inter- 
cession. 

FoUowlng  this  unuaual  Incident  the  Chero- 
kees were  naturally  absorbed  In  speculating 
as  to  the  intentions  of  their  visitors  and  were 
apprehensive  of  the  poealbllity  of  recurrent 
invasions  by  them.  Being  an  observant 
people  they  were  distressed  and  perplexed 
over  the  possibility  of  future  contacts  with 
these  Interlopers  and  they  naturally  dis- 
cussed their  untoward  experiences  around 
their  firesides,  following  the  procedure  of 
every  primitive  tribe  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Soon  thereafter  immigration  began  to  In- 
creaae  on  this  continent  and  many  other 
adventurers  came  to  the  Cherokee  domain, 
aome  of  philanthropic  character  and  aome 
who  wanted  to  setUe  on  the  land  and  amal- 
gamate with  these  primitive  people  and 
establLsh  a  wholesome  home  life  and  a  last- 
ing stable  government. 

After  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  In  1907 
we  find  a  great  many  of  the  white  people 
traversing  the  Appalachian  Range,  meeting 
the  Indiana  and  Intermarrying  with  them, 
and  In  the  course  of  time  many  mUed  blood 
Cherokees  were  anxious  and  desirous  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  white  brothers  and 
set  about  the  task  of  Improving  their  hold- 
ings and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country.  They  soon  learned  to  engage  In 
trade,  to  advance  their  economic  situation, 
and  shortly  thereafter  we  find  them  not  only 
owning  property,  such  as  cattle  and  horses, 
but  building  substantial  homes  and  looking 
upward  and  forward  to  a  time  when  their 
children  might  have  opportunities  for  prog- 
ress in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  1693  Gov- 
ernor Slnette  of  Carolina  waa  visited  by  a 
group  of  Cherokee  chiefs  and  waa  asked 
to  assist  them  In  getting  rid  of  a  horde  of 
Esaws  and  Congarees  who  were  annoying 
the  people  of  all  races  In  that  region.  This 
Incident  shows  that  the  Cherokees  were  dis- 
posed to  maintain  an  orderly  society  and 
there  evidently  existed  a  healthy  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  races  at  that  time 
and  place. 

Later  on.  In  1711,  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees visited  the  State  of  Virginia  at  the 
Instance  of  Governor  Craven  and  assisted 
the  Virginians  In  driving  out  of  the  country 
a  band  of  Tuscaroras  and  Corees  who  had 
massacred  137  white  citizens  In  the  vicinity 
of  Roanoke.  Va.  This  Is  an  added  proof  that 
they  were  on  good  terms  with,  and  wUllng 
to  assist,  the  people  of  the  colony. 

In  1715  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees  ad- 
vanced Into  the  Cumberland  region  and  as- 
sisted m  driving  away  a  group  of  Shawnees 
who  were  Interfering  with  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure of  the  Government  there  and  ran 
them  across  the  Ohio  River  for  the  protec- 
tion of  both  whites  and  Indians. 

Thereafter  the  Cherokees  assisted  the 
whites  in  driving  away  a  remnant  of  Tus- 
caroras from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Oneida  in  New  York  where 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  Iroquois 
confederacy. 

Indeed  so  harmonious  was  the  sltuaUon 
aa  between  the  whites  and  Indians  In  1721 
that  Governor  Nicholson  of  the  Carollnas 
came  before  the  Cherokees  and  Invited  them 
to  a  conference  to  which  they  agreed;  and 
in  that  conference  he  advised  them  that  the 
white  people  of  the  fatherland  recognized 
them  as  true  friends  and  wanted  to  be  at 
peace  with  them  and  induced  tbem  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  friendship,  tinderstandlng. 
and  commercial  relationship. 


At  tbat  Ume  CharlMtoo.  S.  C.  belnf  an 
ambitious  settlement  wanted  new  territory 
and  the  leaders  cam*  before  a  body  of  Chero- 
kee chiefs  and  proposed  that  a  small  ana  ot 
territory  should  Ise  ceded  to  them  ao  they 
might  enjoy  the  frulu  of  exp*n*lve  growth 
without  hlDdranee  and  In  an  evil  moment 
the  Cherokees  affreed  to  tbe  proposal  and  did 
cede  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  them  and 
thus  t>egan  a  system  of  territorial  disintegra- 
tion which,  in  the  courae  of  115  y*n.  was 
to  leave  th«n  not  1  foot  of  their  original 
domain. 

In  1730.  the  British  EmpU-e.  realizing  tbs 
imminent  confiict  between  the  French  and 
English,  with  admirable  foresight  deemed  It 
a  good  policy  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Cherokee  people  becauae  they  would  bs 
of  great  aaaUtance  to  the  English  In  any 
contest  with  the  French  so  the  English  peo- 
ple began  to  make  overttires  to  that  end  and 
sent  Sir  Alexander  Cummlng  to  intercede 
with  them.  He  held  a  meeting  with  a  group 
of  Cherokee  chiefs  and  invited  them  to  select 
a  delegation  to  go  back  with  him  to  England 
and  meet  the  king,  the  great  White  Father, 
and  to  renew  the  treaty  he  had  theretofore 
made  with  them:  that  the  King  wanted  to 
form  a  lasting,  binding  alliance,  ao  that  both 
parties  thereto  could  go  forward  as  com- 
panions and  allies  and  under  the  solicitation 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cummlng  seven  Cherokee 
chiefs  did  make  the  trip.  Among  them  were 
two  distinguished  Cherokees.  AttacuUacullah 
and  OconoetoU,  who  were  destined  to  win 
high  places  In  public  estimation  as  distin- 
guished leaders  of  their  tribe. 

We  may  realise,  my  friends,  what  a  start- 
ling Impression  must  have  been  made  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  this  Inexperienced  group 
of  primitive  people  in  arriving  In  a  culti- 
vated country,  among  a  cultivated  people, 
where  there  were  wonderful  educational 
opportunities  and  an  architectural  grandeur 
sufficient  to  Invoke  the  admiration  of  any 
visitor  to  the  busy  cities  of  the  British 
Emolre. 

These  people  stayed  there  for  quite  acme 
time  and  were  royally  entertained  by  the 
King  and  his  subjects.  They  exchanged 
tokens  of  friendship  while  there,  and  the 
Cherokees  renewed  their  former  treaty  and 
In  return  received  distinguished  courtesies 
and  tokens  of  good  feUowahlp  at  the  hands 
of  the  EnglUh  royalty,  and  during  rec\irrent 
conferences  they  were  assured  that  thla  rela- 
tionship would  be  binding  and  lasting  forever 
and  they  should  take  each  other  by  the  hand 
and  be  friends  through  the  ages  "as  long  as 
the  mountain  stands,  as  long  aa  grass  grows. 
and  as  long  as  water  flows";  after  which  they 
returned  to  this  beloved  land  and  made  ex- 
tensive and  gloving  reports  to  their  ex- 
pectant tribesmen. 

What  an  Interesting  event  It  must  have 
been,  how  entrancing  to  our  anxious  fathers 
to  listen  to  the  recital  of  the  magnificent 
reception  they  were  accorded  while  In  Eng- 
land: Indeed,  we  may  Image  that  the  refine- 
ment of  society,  attainment  of  Intellect, 
glory  of  achievement  manifest  there  and  the 
kind  of  treatment  given  them,  provided  stim- 
ulating entertainment  and  stUred  the  latent 
ambitions  of  the  Cherokee  people  so  they 
likewise  yearned  to  cultivate  their  minds  and 
hearts,  to  develop  their  country,  and  lift 
themselves  to  higher  standards. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  the  Cherokees  striving  to  make 
their  way  to  a  plane  of  higher  civilization, 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  find  a  group  of  mission- 
aries coming  from  a  foreign  land,  actuated 
by  a  commendable  zeal  to  follow  the  pint's 
calling.  And  In  1801,  In  Georgia,  a  group  of 
Moravian  missionaries  arrived  and  sought  to 
establish  the  mission  at  Sprlngplace.  near  the 
home  of  Joseph  Vann.  a  mixed-blood  Chero- 
kee, who  made  them  welcome,  and  In  ths 
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MMM  Of  tlm*  Mmj 

Maeh  th«  CherokM  Tovtt  mma  tamay 

eoov«rt«d  to  ChnaUknlty  while  •tUntflng  tb« 

BlMton 

SubaeqtMttt  thereto  PrcebrtarUuis.  Congre- 
laptlaU.  and  MettMWilBle  errt^ed 
the  parted  for  IMI  to  ItM  th«« 
IS  or  \»  poHle  wlionli  eatablMMd  In 
the  llaUoo.  which  metkMx  tncutcated  a  ckM«r 
attachment  to  thetr  country  beeauw  It  waa 
thdr  native  land,  and  becauae  they  were  be> 
tog  edtiealed  and  tenderly  dlreet«tf  to  a  more 
VNful  and  harmoaioua  life  under  the  xir- 
fBrnef  of  cultural  and  reflnlne  tnfluencea 

in  1810.  Baqtioyah.  a  half-blood  Ctaaroka*. 
took  notice  that  the  white  man  coiiM  iMd 
printed  matter  on  paper  which  Sequoyah 
called  talking  leavea  Tbla  waa  a  myetcry  to 
him  and  eidted  hla  natlTe  eurloalty  Be 
waa  a  aUreramlth  by  trade  but  he  neglected 
hli  proCeaalon  to  study  the  mcana  wherrby 
una  Mtooiahlng  thing  bad  been  accompltabed 
bets^  a  diligent  student,  tn  the  ailent 
d  tha  foraet  prtmeral  thia  un- 
•duated  man.  who  eould  not  speak  a  word 
ot  l"g'*«*<  after  years  of  st\idy  erolTed  a 
Qtarokac  syllabary  consisting  of  86  cbar- 
actars  and  he  took  his  own  child,  a  little 
girt,  and  to  a  few  days  demonstrated  how  ahe 
eoald  laam  to  raad  tn  her  native  language 
truaa  the  Cherokee  talking  Iweaa  on  which 
UMOlbad  the  characters  of  aaquoyah'a 
invaotkm.  I  may  aay  there  la  no 
alptiahet  knows  to  man  that  can  compare 
witii  Sequoyah's  syllabary.  It  Is  tmpoeslble 
to  mlapell  a  word  by  anyone  adopting  It  as 
a  maant  of  oommualcatlon  Anjr  person  who 
speaks  the  Cherokee  language  may.  with  a 
few  daya  of  study,  read  anything  written  tn 
Ms  native  tongue  and  understand  It.  by  the 
ass  <tf  thla  great  boon  of  such  tremendous 
lBI|»stsiiiii  to  tbs  OMTokee  people. 

In  lgl7  the  Casagrsgatio&allsts  established 
a  acboot  for  the  education  ot  the  Cherokee 
youth  at  Cornwall.  Conn,  and  seren  boys 
were  In  attendance  In  1833  among  them  be- 
b^  John  Ridge  ajad  Kllas  Botidinot.  hU  cous- 
in, two  ptipUa  who  were  later  to  bring  dls- 
to  the  tribe  In  1836.  Rer.  8  A. 
a  oongregatlonal  minister,  a  grsd- 
from  the  Unlrerslty  of  Vermont,  alter 
to  a  christian  lady  of  culture,  was 
given  an  asalgnmant  to  missionary  work 
the  Cherokees  and  after  a  long  and 
Journey  he  appeared  among  them  to 
fuUUl  the  covenant  he  made  with  his  church 
•ad  the  Master.  Soon  thereafter  he  t)ecame 
aoqtialnted  with  Bias  Boudlnot.  who  had 
been  graduated  from  the  school  at  Co^wall. 
nag  was  so  linpisessfl  with  him  that  he  as- 
Mr.  Boudlnot  In  sstabilshtng  a  news- 
called  the  Cberokee  Fhoentz  which 
they  hoped  to  have  printed,  part  In  the 
language  and  part  In  the  KngUsh 
Reverend  Worcester  made  the  long 
trip  to  Boston.  Mass.  and  had  type  cast  In 
•oa/onklty  to  the  Sequoyah  syllabary  and 
tham  back  for  use  to  the  Cherokee 
and  thereafter  be  assisted  Blaf 
•Midlnot  in  making  the  paper  s  success. 
Illfti  likewise  was  s  wonderful  agency  in  for- 
warding the  educational  progress  of  the 
Cherotees  and  In  a  short  while  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  tribe  were  being  sdriscd  as  to 
current  events  of  Interest  happening  within 
th^  llm!r«  of  the  Cherokee  domain,  tn  the 
Mtlolnlng  Slates  and  in  the  National  Ckrvem- 
■MBt  at  Washington.  The  paper  oonttntied 
In  putaUeatkn  grsacty  to  lbs  settsfaetloo  of 
the  people  as  a  souree  of  InformntVwi  and 
Instruction  and  also  as  a  means  of  dlsseml- 
naUng  the  principles  at  Chrlsctanlty  trat  was 
■Oipandsd  by  srbitrary  action  of  the  Georfla 
•athcrttles  tn  ia84. 

The  dlaturbing  baart-rending  expertenees 
tt  the  Cherokees  tn  their  deanngs  with  ths 
guthcntlas  in  Oeorgu  and  the  IfaUonal  Oov- 
•mawht  at  Waahingtoo  vharetn  they  were 


threatened  with  enforced  raawval  ftaai  their 
homeland  brought  to  tbeoi  untold  mental 
dlstreea  but  they  were  so  absorbed  in  their 
sducatlonal  advancement  and  spiritual  well 
being  that  no  untoward  circumstance  could 
wbtilly  divert  their  minds  from  ths  main  ob- 
)scuve.  though  sugsrtng  from  the  pangs  of 
despondency  caused  by  the  fear  of  eviction. 
Bv«n  the  nilssi  Iss  and  distractions  of  the 
enforoed  migration  along  the  trail  of  tears. 
making  their  tragic  journey  from  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation  to  the  new  hOMS,  provided 
for  them  by  treatiea  of  1838  and  1836.  did 
not  still  their  inborn  yearning  for  inullec- 
tual  and  spiritual  acqulrementa  and  In  an 
attitude  of  prayerful  resignation  they  soft- 
ened the  hardshlpa  of  travel  t>y  constant 
supplication  to  Divine  Provldanee  whom  they 
had  learned  to  praise  and  adore  through 
the  Intercssslon  of  ths  Christian  mlaalon- 
arles. 

Radical  dlffSrences  of  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tlon  of  removal  oecesloned  s  most  bitter  feel- 
ing among  the  members  of  ths  trtbe  in 
Osorgla  which  coctlnusd  after  the  arrival  of 
ths  fsctlons  In  ths  new  Cherokee  Nation  and 
on  June  S3.  1838,  three  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  were  ruthlessly  murdered 
on  the  same  day.  a  tragedy  which  tore' the 
nation  apart  and  diaorders.  rlou  and  ex- 
prssasd  Intsntlons  of  reprisal  were  hsard 
on  every  hand,  which  grave  altuatton  oon- 
tlnued  for  yeara.  To  the  credit  of  the  dtl- 
sens  be  It  said,  that  tn  the  throes  of  factional 
dlstractloiM  and  threats  of  Internal  war  a 
constitution  was  written  and  ratified  by 
them  In  he  fail  of  1839.  On  the  subject  of 
education  the  constitution  provided  "reli- 
glon.  morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government,  the  preservation 
of  Uberty  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
schools  and  the  means  of  e^iucatlon  Khali 
forever  be  encouraged  in  this  Nauon."  This 
oOlclal  action  again  proved  that  educational 
advancement  wae  atlll  a  paramoimt  objec- 
uve. 

In  1841  eleven  public  aehools  were  created 
by  the  Cherokee  authorities  to  Ds  followed 
Ux  lau  by  the  eetahMiliwent  of  seven  mote. 
Prom  this  modsst  hsgbmlng  the  number  In- 
creased St  Intervals  to  the  sggregate  of  130 
before  the  tribal  government  waa  discon- 
tinued. In  1844.  the  publication  of  the 
Cbcrokee  Phoenia.  always  educational  in 
style  and  toufS.  was  rseaaMd  and  thereafter 
cunUnued  to  inform  and  uplift  tu  readers 
imtll  the  Chookee  Nation  gave  place  to  an- 
othtf  form  of  government  when  it  became 
an  integral  portion  of  the  StaU  of  Oklahoma. 

Supplementing  theas  commendable  tribal 
activities.  In  1848.  a  year  of  tempest  and 
discord,  the  national  council  projected  two 
natlnnal  high  achoola.  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  loestlng  tmth  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tahlequah.  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
cornerstones  were  laid  by  Chief  John  Ross 
on  June  7.  1861.  The  completion  of  these 
Isadtng    instltutloas    marks    an    spoeh    In 


After  the  adoption  of  our  constitution  and 
dtirtng  the  period  when  we  were  enjoying 
the  full  benefits  of  tribal  atrtonomy  and  our 
eaecutlve.  legislative,  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments were  responding  to  every  duty  Ira- 
posed  upon  them  with  probity,  paoiotlsni, 
and  administrative  ability  and  the  swwiOlMki 
development  was  so  unusual  as  to  bring  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  the  cltlasnshlp  st  large. 
with  the  highest  eonaMaratton  being  given 
to  the  educational  adeeneement  of  our  cltl- 
asns.  we  were  recognised  by  welcome  visitors 
to  our  country  end  by  the  Inhsbltants  of  the 
stBTOundlag  States,  and  ths  odtetals  in  su- 
thorttf  te  Wsshlngton  City,  as  a  dvtliaed  and 
evltwed  people  with  proapects  for  a  happy 
eonttnoous  existence  as  a  polttlcai  entity. 

But  the  same  old  spirit  which  has  domi- 
nated ths  world  flrom  ths  very  beginning  and 


brotight  sbout  despoilment  and  evlctloa 
from  our  former  homes  in  the  old  nation, 
had  followed  us  with  accelerated  vehemence 
to  our  new  habitation,  the  Insistent  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  greed  and  prejudice, 
sustained  by  legislative  arbitrary  power,  re- 
sulted In  reluctant  tribal  ratification  of 
treaties  long  years  before  a  large  proportion 
of  our  cltlaens  were  prepared  to  enter  Into 
ths  obligations  Incident  to  a  new  form  of 
government  with  all  its  varied  poUtlc&l  per- 
plexities. 

The  Anal  treaty  we  made  with  the  Federal 
Oovernment  which  was  ratified  by  vote  of 
the  Cherokee  people  In  1903  providing  for 
the  allotment  of  cur  lands,  and  pointing  to 
the  dissolution  of  our  tribal  government, 
was  consummsted  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  snd  under  dMUaatances  cauaing 
much  displeasure  and  disappointment  lo  the 
full-blood  Cherokee  as  a  class,  and  sup^rted 
by  many  mixed  bloods  of  high  menUllty. 
whose  forebears  actively  opposed  all  agrse- 
ments  looking  to  the  removal  from  our  origl* 
nal  homeland  to  our  la^t  Territorial  posaes- 
slons  now  r.  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Who  can  blame  the  fuU-blocd  Cherokee 
for  his  overwhelming  desire  to  maintain  ths 
ctutoms  and  practices  of  his  people  during 
the  happy  days  when  he  could  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  plessure  without  restraint,  under 
a  communal  system  of  government,  where 
his  interest  In  the  tribal  holdings  were  free 
from  taxation  and  were  inalienable,  and 
where  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  was 
ingrained  tn  his  being  by  centuries  of  con- 
tinued enjoyment  under  a  sr>clal  structtire 
where  ths  latch-string  hung  outside  every 
door. 

Surely.  If  In  truth  and  in  fact,  this  trtisting 
child  of  the  forest  has  been  bereft  of  his 
patrimony  against  his  will  by  force  of  adverse 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
and  uiuler  which  he  was  forcibly  allotted 
cheap  unproductive  lands,  and  now  finds 
himself  without  the  means  of  gaining  a  llve> 
llhood.  bs  Is  entitled  to  as  much  considera- 
tion as  the  peoples  residing  In  lands,  who 
smre  lately  made  the  beneficiaries  of  a  sub- 
stantial appropriation  by  a  late  act  of 
Congress. 

Uay  the  quality  of  mercy  be  glorified  by 
liberal  bounties  in  his  behalf  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  under  strict  proof 
being  made  thereof  that  an  actual  emergency 
exists. 

My  friends.  I  am  here  this  morning  to 
greet  you  and  to  extend  to  this  assemblage 
a  most  copious  and  sincere  sentiment  of 
respect  and  good  vrlll.  We  meet  In  confer- 
ence, as  I  iUiderstand  it.  under  a  call  from 
otu-  principal  chief.  J.  B.  liilam.  Issued  In 
collaboration  with  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  The 
call  has  brought  forth  a  large  representative 
body  assembled  here  to  psrtlcipate  in  mat- 
ters of  supreme  concern  to  the  Cherokee  peo- 
ple and  during  the  convention  you  will  no 
doubt  be  called  upon  to  take  action  on  sev- 
eral subjects. 

Some  26  years  ago  a  Jurisdictional  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  permitting  Indian  tribes 
to  svie  the  Federal  Government  for  moneys 
due  them  and  pursuant  thereto  suits  were 
filed  in  our  behalf  but  no  Judgments  were 
rendered  thereon  for  our  trtbe.  We  trust 
that  better  reeults  may  Issue  from  the  pree- 
cntation  of  our  requests  for  pwyment  of  sums 
due  our  people  on  obligations  arising  out  of 
our  dealings  with  the  Oovernment.  baaed 
on  promises  and  treaties  entered  Into  by 
the  parties  beginning  in  1786  and  ending  In 
1003.  when  final  action  Is  taken  thereon  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Msy  I  not.  In  closing,  express  to  you  my 
boundlsss  gratification  in  being  permitted 
to  present  to  you  an  epitome  of  Cherokee 
history  preliminary  to  your  deliberations  on 
matters  demanding  Immediate  and  careful 
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eoDatderation  at  your  hands.  In  the  classic 
atmosphere  of  this  Northeastern  State  Col- 
lege, successor  to  our  beloved  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Female  Seminary,  the  finest  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  cooperation  should 
■erve  as  yotir  guide  to  the  end  that  peace 
and  concord  here  prevail  and  righteousness 
and   good   fellowship   grace  this  meeting. 

May  we  realize  the  gravity  of  this  occa- 
sion. May  we  look  to  the  Father  of  Mercies 
for  gtiidance.  May  He  be  with  us  In  the 
uncertain  days  to  come. 


Gen.  Doaglat  MacArthor  Favori  State- 
hood for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLXCATX  raOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  6.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  Sep- 
tember 30  in  which  the  editor  of  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  Riley  H.  Allen,  reports 
on  an  interview  held  in  Tokyo.  Japan, 
on  September  28  with  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  on  the  subject  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii. 

The  article  follows: 

8TATXHOOO  roa  Hawah  Is  Svtvortvd  bt 
MACAaTHtni 

(By  Riley  H.  Allen) 

(Note:  Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  party 
which  fiew  to  Tokyo  and  returned  on  Pan 
American's  "trail -blazing  flight'  via  Midway. 
The  tour  was  made  by  Boeing  Stratocrulser 
and.  for  Honolulans.  ended  at  2  Wednesday 
afternoon  when  the  big  plane  arrived  at 
Honolulu  airport.  At  Tokyo  the  entire  party 
was  received  by  General  and  Mrs.  MacArthur 
and  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  United 
States  Embassy.  This  Is  the  official  residence 
of  General  MacArthur  as  supreme  high  com- 
mander of  the  allied  forces  (SC.\P). 

ToKTO,  September  38.— Statehood  for  Ha- 
waU  Is  still  regarded  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  as  not  disadvantageous  to  American 
mUltary  strategy  in  the  Pacific. 

This  was  made  plain  by  the  general  him- 
self to  this  writer  during  our  brief  stay  In 
Tokyo. 

General  MacArthur  had  previously  ex- 
pressed himself  to  visiting  Congressmen  in 
the  same  vein. 

He  added  that  promoting  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  to  full  sUtehood  would  demonstrate 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  that  American 
statements  on  democratic  principles  and 
government  by  participation  of  the  governed 
are  not  empty  words  but  active  policies. 

PtT*ON    THX    RXCORD 

Later  his  forthright  statement  on  statehood 
for  Hawaii  was  made  part  of  national  records 
by  Inclusion  in  official  congressional  reports. 

The  supreme  commander,  who  is  making 
history  in  Asia  by  his  highly  organized  ef- 
forts to  encourage  rebuUdlng  Japan  politi- 
cally as  well  as  economically,  may  be  counted 
as  a  consistent  friend  of  statehood. 

But  his  comment  is  given,  it  Is  Important 
to  state,  not  as  a  local  political  view.  It  is 
his  considered  feeling  that  all  peoples  should 
take  an  active  and  Infiuentlal  part  In  the 
government  under  which  they  live. 

The  general  feels  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  and  allied  long-range  strategy 


In  the  Pacific,  the  satisfaction  of  ftec^es  that 
their  govsnunent  truly  reprcaeats  tiiem  is 

important. 

He  sees  no  danger  to  military  security  and 
to  peace  In  the  change  of  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment from  Territorial  to  State  status. 
OTHxa  MMxmtrr  mxm  agkxs 

Thus  from  the  vantage  point  of  his  long 
experience  in  the  Orient  plus  his  contlniwtis 
leadership  in  postwar  Japan,  he  coincides 
with  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  of 
President  Truman  and  of  Interior  Secretvy 
Julliis  A.  Krug.  both  of  whom  are  outspokenly 
for  Immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  too  that  other  mili- 
tary notables  including  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz  are  on  public  record  at  Washington 
slmUarly.  They  see  no  disadvantage  to  peace 
In  the  Pacific  from  conferring  on  the  people 
of  Hawaii  government  powers  they  do  not  now 


Tkc  Great  A  &  P's  Propaganda  Cam- 
pairs— 2,000  Fall-Pafe  Ads  Day  After 
Day  Smear  Government  Antitrust  Suit — 
Noted  Commentator  on  Washington 
Sceae  Presents  in  Bie  Public  Interest 
Jastice  Department's  Views  of  the  A  &  P 
Qvil  Proceedings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6, 1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Antitrust  Division  can- 
not compete,  even  if  it  so  desired,  with 
big  business  by  taking  full-page  ads  in 
thousands  of  newspapers  to  explain  the 
flhng  of  an  antitrust  suit  or  the  effect  of 
a  court  decision.  The  recent  civil  suit, 
resulting  from  the  conviction  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  L  Pacific  Tea  Co.  on 
a  criminal  complaint,  is  an  excellent 
example.  The  Great  A  &  P  runs  for 
cover  by  way  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, intended  to  deceive  and  mislead 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  civil  antitrust  suit  recently  filed 
after  the  A  i  P  had  been  convicted  of 
criminally  unfair  practices  by  a  district 
court  and  the  decision  of  that  court  up- 
held by  the  Seventh  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

KMIKENT  WASHINGTON  COaXXSPONDlNT  ArrOBOS 
ANTIXaUST  DlVlSIOrf  OF  THX  DEPAaTMIMT  OF 
JITSTJCK  AN  OPPOXTtTNrrr  TO  PUSaViT  THX 
OTU  EX     SIDS     or     THX    CONTBOVZSST     TO     THX 

PtTBUC 

Mr.  I>avid  Lawrence,  noted  commen- 
tator on  the  Washington  scene,  felt  as 
many  of  us  do  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  present  the  Government's  side 
of  the  controversy.  Mr.  Lawrence  de- 
voted his  entire  column,  as  it  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Star  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 4.  1949.  and  in  hundreds  of  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  coimtry,  to 
the  public's  side  of  this  very  important 
matter.    Mr.  Lawrence  stated: 

since  the  Government  does  not  have  a 
fund  set  aside  to  advertise  lU  views  •  •  • 
It  waa  thought  only  fair  by  this  correspond- 


ent to  Invite  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Herbert  A.  Bergson.  who  Is  In  eharsa  of  the 
Qovemment's  Antitrust  Oivlsion,  to  give  his 
coaunents  on  the  announcements  recently 
published  by  ths  Great  AUanUc  *  Pacific 
Tea  Co. 

Mr.  Bergson  responded  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's invitation  with  a  short  prepared 
statement  which  pointed  out  that  A  It  Pa 
"false  and  misleading  advertisements" 
were  contrary  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Bergson 
said: 

Successful  prosecution  of  the  dvU  pro- 
ceedings •  •  •  will  not  incrcass  hut 
should  decrease  grocery  .prices.  It  will  not 
result  In  the  dosing  of  s  single  store  much 
less  destroy  the  A  h  P. 

The  A  &  P  stores — 

Mr.  Bergson  said — 

are  today  operated  In  seven  separate  divisions 
each  with  Its  own  president  and  operating 
staff.  Thsse  dtvtslons,  esch  consisting  of 
sbout  860  stores,  are  subject  only  to  policy 
control  by  ths  top  holding  company  In  New 
York.  Ninety-nine  and  ninety-seven  one- 
hundredths  percent  of  the  stock  of  this  hold- 
ing oomiMtny  is  owned  by  the  Hartford  family 
whose  main  policy,  according  to  the  court  of 
appeals  in  the  criminal  case,  Is  to  earn  $7  on 
each  ahare  of  stock.  The  relief  sought  by 
the  Government,  the  complete  independence 
of  each  of  these  seven  divisions  should, 
through  competition,  restilt  in  lower  grocery 
prices  by  freeing  these  divisions  from  ths 
shaiAles  of  the  top  holding  company's  pricing 
p<dicy  of  earning  97  a  share. 

sea.  DAVJD  LAWKKNCX  aXMOEBSO  oisTiNcinsass 
PtTBLIC  SXavlCX  BT  PIXSKlfTATION  OF  TK8 
FACTS  IN  THX  A  *  P  CIVIL  ANTTrSUST  CASB 

The  entire  article  Is  factual  and  free 
from  the  flamboyancy  characterized  in 
the  A  k  P's  full-page  advertisements.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr. 
Lawrence  for  rendering  distinguished 
public  service  in  making  his  column 
available  for  the  presentation  of  the 
truth  in  the  A  &  P  civil  antitrust  proceed- 
ings. I  also  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  entire  article  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public: 
GovKXNMENT's   VxasioN   OF   AmTravsT   StTIt 

A&AiNST  THX  A  &  P  Co.— AiToawrr  Gnt- 

EXAL'S    AIDK     RXPLIXS     TO     CLAIMS     MAM    IM 
ADVXBTISINO 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

When  full  pages  of  advertising  are  ptir- 
chased  in  each  of  2.000  dally  newspapers  by  a 
single  company  to  combat  an  antitrust  suit, 
it  is  natural  for  the  public  to  wonder  what 
there  Is  to  say  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Since  the  Government  does  not  hsve  a 
fund  set  aside  to  advertise  its  views  but  has 
the  benefit  of  Nation-wide  attention  in  the 
news  columns  for  whatever  news  it  may  five 
out.  it  was  thought  only  fair  by  this  corre- 
spondent to  invite  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Herbert  A.  Bergson,  who  is  In  charge  of 
the  Govenunenfs  Antitrust  Division,  to  gtve 
his  comments  on  the  announcements  recent- 
ly published  by  the  Great  Atlantic  tt  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  Mr.  Bergson's  prepared  statement 
Issued  to  this  correspondent  follows: 

"Contrary  to  A  &  P's  false  and  misleading 
advertising,  successful  prosecution  of  the 
clvU  proceedings  against  it  will  not  Increase 
but  should  decrease  grocery  prices.  It  wUl 
not  result  in  the  cloeing  of  a  single  store. 
much  less  destroy  the  A  &  P." 

BASES  ON  tAKT.ra  CASt 

"The  present  civil  suit  Is  based  upon  the 
n>m^  conduct  Involved  In  an  eaiiler  cffimiaal 
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■MtmvHi    ftoM    touilnc 
•t1M6t.    A  *  P  »omM<ii  in  thM  mm.  m 

N  worn  %am  la  ita  >diw<iiMmH^  Umi 

tt  Mg.     On   ilM  MtttrAry.   th«  court 
tlWt  A  *  ra  MtMM  VM  AM  tf  U*  to 
md  MUarptiM  bat  to  tlM  pMdatofr 

lk»  of  Its  OMM  ptgrHMfnt  poww  and  the 

of  that  pe««r  throvgli  bofeotta.  btack- 

pnfMaatlal  labalM.  prtoa  wara.  and 

rataiUag  M  aatoetad  araua. 
eourt  alao  fMMd  that  A  A  P  prlcaa 
In  M  MMif  «l  10  parcant  at  lu 
OQif  kx^  f^fth  to  drlT*  out 
tpatltion.  By  daUtwratalj  aaUinc  at 
prleaa  in  the'  recnainlnc  70  parcant  oX 
IMr  aCoraa  which  ware  located  In  noncom- 
ptttl^a  araaa.  A  A  P  waa  abia  to  acrompltoh 
iMi  at  tka  aspenaa  of  tte  eoataoMn  and  at 
no  eoat  to  itwlf  A  A  P'a  oMMMars  ta  70 
at  lu  atoraa  w«ra  cmwpallad  to  aub- 
prloe  wmn  In  thoae  A  A  P  atona  balnc 
at  a  deitberate  loaa. 
"A  A  P  atoraa  are  tod«y  opcratad  la  aaran 
aaparat*  dlrlatona,  aoch  with  lu  own  praal- 
dent  and  oparatlng  ataiT.  Theaa  dlrukma. 
aadi  — ■r'*****t  of  about  MO  atoraa.  ara  aub- 
jMt  MUy  to  poUey  eoattol  bf  th*  top  boidlnc 
ta  Hew  Tor^  WMf-alna  and 
hundradtha  pMCiat  of  tba 
4(  this  k"»***»«f  coinp«n7  la  owned  by 
Ih*  Wiilfmil  family  whoaa  main  policy,  ac- 
eortnnc  to  tha  court  of  appeala  tn  the  crlm- 
taal  eaaa.  la  to  aam  t7  on  each  ahaxe  of  stock. 
Tlw  nUat  aouKht  by  tba  Oorammaot,  tha 
irnnr*T*^  tndapandanoa  at  aadt  at  tbM*  aaven 
dMalotia  ahoold.  ttanmsh  coMpaMtlon.  re- 
■olt  tn  lover  tioumj  prices  by  freetnf  thaaa 
MtMmtM  fron  the  aliaeklea  of  the  top  boid- 
IBC  eofnp«uiy^  prldnf  policy  of  Cttrnlnf  17 
a  share  ** 


It  cItU  cult  seeks  once  and  for 
•U  to  pet  an  end  to  A  A  P^  lonf  oontinutnf 
MMctve  and  dsstructlve  practloaa  which  hare 
eoMpttttkai  vtmoat  bcnaAt  to  the 
Zta  mmemttvl  ooovtMton  should. 
M  Attorney  Oanaral  ICeGrath  aakl.  're- 
duce prloaa  in  thoae  A  A  P  stores  which  must 
now  return  a  suffldant  profit  to  (wy  far  tha 
taMM  suatalned  in  planned  price  wars  by 
ottw  A  A  P  ttorca.- 

"As  a  further  cosiBMiwanrii  of  thia  case. 
A  A  P  wtu  ba  Ml  ana  to  pRwure  prvfaraattal 
r«bntaa  from  suppltsrs  and  aa  a  result  the 
priea  of  marehandlaa  aoM  to  competitors  of 
A  A  P  should  oe  reduced.  This  In  turn. 
alKMild  anabla  A  A  P'a  eompaWois  to  reduce 
tAMr  prteaa  to  tba  eonsumar  and  ooapate 
wttA  A  A  P  on  a  fair  baats.  Btnoa  over  00 
parcsnt  ot  the  American  piUkUc  buy  their 
groeartaa  from  retaUara  ottiar  than  A  A  P. 
public  benefit  ahould  be  sub- 
ittal. 

latont  o<  A  A  Fa  recant  na- 
la  to  MMnfTrw  the  Amflrl> 
pubUc  eooeamlnc  thIa  eaee.  Typteel  of 
A  A  Ps  dtatortkma  U  the  aaaartHw  In  re- 
cant adiaittaewanta  that  the  formal  com- 
pUlnt'  In  thia  oaae  atatoa  that  A  A  P  hare 
regularly  underaold  eosapetinc  retailers.' 
TlMM  five  worda  were  lifted  froos  tiia  fol- 
lovlBC  pMagrapb  of  the  Oorerameat'a  com- 


onlawful  bnytnc 


to 


Mpnlarly 


and  recelTlac 

have 

rstuUrly 

avay 

eUaUnated    eOMyatMc    retailers 

bare  boufht  in  auhafanllal  eompltanoe 

arUA  avpAtaable  federal  lawa  prohibitiug  the 

tat  BMrctoaadlMOA  dlMilMtaAtory  tenae.' 

of  tlM  ahMMBB  Aatttroet  Act  to 

the  Air— <^^"  public  the  bene* 

B  a  free,  competitive  eeoo- 

>B  wtthta  that  tradttloo.* 


OCcIaI  UaIIi^  SUIm  Cmimt  Fifwtt 
SliAw  HAWAii'i  PreMSl  P«p«1aIIm  Tt 
Ba  21  fmtmt  GrtUm  TWa  IMt  Fif- 
mn$  TtrHtary  OotraAki  Sh  Statts  la 
FapaUbon  uU  AhsAtt  Eqiuls  Faot 
OdMn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

aaLaoATs  raoH  aswsn 
Of  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RSPSmMTATIVn 


Thurxdav.  October  t.  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON  idi.  Speaker. 
Hawaii  ha5  Kained  26  percent  in  popula- 
tion in  the  8  years  dnce  the  last  censm. 
according  to  estimates  released  last 
month  by  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reatL 

The  increase  ol  109.000  over  the  1940 
census  flgtzre  shows  the  estimated  popu- 
lafclOQ  of  Hawaii,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, to  be  533.000  as  of  July  1.  1»48. 
Hawaii  thereby  outranks  six  States  in 
population,  these  States  l>einK  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont.  Delaware.  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming,  and  Nevada. 

Hawaii's  26-percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation was  exceeded  only  by  six  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Seven  Statn  which  lost  population, 
were  North  Dakota.  Montana.  South  Da- 
kota. Mississippi.  Nebraska.  Oklahoma, 
and  Arkansas.  The  losses  ranged  from 
9  pt^rcent  for  North  Dakota,  to  2.5  per- 
cent for  Nebra&ka  and  0.6  percent  for 
Arkansas. 

Hawaii's  piin  in  population  of  109.000 
resulted  from  three  factorr:  A  gain  of 
72.000,  or  66  percent,  from  the  excen  of 
birtfis  ow  deaths;  an  estimated  gain  of 
SIMQi.  or  12  percent,  due  to  net  civilian 
immigration ;  and  the  remainder,  about  2 
percent,  the  net  change  in  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Hawaii. 

The  mimttaNi  into  Hawaii  was  far 
greatAr.  in  proportion  to  population,  than 
It  was  for  the  mainland  United  States. 
The  Continent  gamed  but  0  percent  while 
Hawaii  gained  32  percent  from  immi- 
gration. 

The  rate  of  natural  increase  of  births 
over  deaths  in  Hawaii  was  high  prima- 
rily because  of  an  extremely  low  death 
rate,  attributable  to  a  relatively  low  av- 
sraca  age  among  Hawaii's  population. 

Tbe  birth  rate  generally  was  lower  for 
Hawaii  than  for  the  mainland,  but  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion alone,  latest  figures  show  the  birth 
rate  per  I  000  to  be  39  In  Hawaii  and  26 
m  the  mainland. 

Of  the  total  population  In  Hawaii,  the 
eensuB  ertiaates  show  603,000  of  the 
SSS.OtO  to  ba  oMMans. 

Bawaii's  population  has  Increased  an 
average  of  18  percent  per  year  from 
1946  to  1948. 

Tbotigh  the  Censoi  Bureau's  popula- 
tkm  estimates  are  shown  only  to  July  1, 
IMS.  the  Territory  of  Hawaii's  Bureau 
tt  Health  StaUttics  for  July  1.  1949.  re- 
veal that  in  the  f(dlowing  12  months  Ha- 
waii's populatiOQ  loss — the  first  in   19 


jrtars— was  9.M0  or  IJ  percent.  This 
lOM  was  due  to  cut-back.4  in  the  civlltaos 
employed  In  the  mUltary  and  oaval  ••• 
tabllshment. 

According  to  the  Temtory's  estimates 
of  population  on  July  1.  1949.  there  were 
461.581  American  clUzens  in  Hawaii,  or 
86.9  percent  of  the  total 


FeJsral  AntkMity  Deveiopasent  and  the 
Lower  Cumberlaod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  JOHN  SANBORN 

OF   IDAMO 

Df  THX  HOUBK  OP  R£7RBSEirTATI\'Xi 

Thurtday.  October  9.  1949 

Mr  SANBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
read  w.th  greet  interest  the  address  of 
W.  V.  Howard,  president  of  the  Lower 
Cumberland  Valley  Association.  Dover, 
Tenn..  before  the  National  Water  Con- 
servation Conference.  Chicago,  111..  Sep- 
tember 23.  1949.  Being  an  adjoining 
neighbor  of  TVA  with  ample  opportu- 
nity to  observe  it  in  action  and  with  tlie 
added  interest  of  having  to  choose  for 
or  against  inclu&ion  in  the  TVA,  Mr. 
Howard's  remarks  are  a  valuable  and 
highly  Illuminating  contribution  to  the 
study  of  river  authorities. 

Since  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  desirability  of  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  or  Administration  which  af- 
fects the  territory  I  represent.  I  was  espe- 
cially Impressed  with  Mr.  Howard's  posi- 
tion.   I  quote  from  his  addres:>: 

Three  tlmee  in  the  past  6  yeara.  we  have 
aaen  an  attempt  to  extend  the  area  of  total 
operattoDS  of  TVA  to  Include  the  Cumber- 
land and  three  timea  ia  the  past  6  yeara  we 
hare  defeated  that  propoaal.  If  ncoeaaary. 
and  tf  our  poaltion  ia  not  jeopardised  by  the 
abject  aurrender  of  the  Columbia  and  Mia- 
aourt  Valleys  to  authority  rule,  we  aiiail  beet 
down  this  propoaal  tiiree  times  in  the  next 
5  years,  or  five  times  in  the  next  3  years. 

Iliat  Is  how  strong  an  observing  neigh- 
bor of  TVA  opposes  inclusion.  His  ad- 
dress follows  : 

DlscuMlons  of  Federal  authorities,  both  at 
this  meeting  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  be  baaed 
rery  largely  on  the  theory  that  these  authori- 
ties are  totalitarian  In  nature 

I  have  analyzed  the  Authority  bills  now 
pending,  and  I  agree  that  they  do  repreaent 
rery  definite  steps  toward  a  dictatorship 
of  bureaucracy .  I  sm  also  of  the  opinion  that 
these  bills  definitely  resolve  all  points  cf 
cootroTersy  which  have  arisen  between  TVA 
and  thoee  who  would  que^lon  Its  policies 
in  favor  of  the  authorities. 

TVA  la  truly  a  yardsUck — not  of  the  cost 
of  electric  power  but  of  the  distance  an 
authority  can  go.  If  it  can  eseeed  the  pow- 
ara  ouUmed  in  the  act.  then  the  next  act 
drawn  up  includea  thoae  extended  powera 
and  pavea  the  way  for  more. 

However,  we.  In  the  lower  Cumberland 
Valley,  tend  to  dlaregard  these  conalderatlona. 
deeming  tliam  largely  theoretical.  We  live 
within  from  1  to  AO  miles  ot  TVA  s  Kentucky 
Lake  and  wa  have  seen,  at  very  cloae  range. 
the  operatlona  of  TVA. 

Wa  also  have,  for  our  river,  a  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  CorjM  of  Kngineers.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  fiood-connroi 
dams   where  flood-control  dama  ahould   be 
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built.  It  provtdas  for  the  construction  of 
low-navlgatlon  dama  where  tbsse  ara  neces- 
•ary  for  tha  davalopaaent  of  the  commerce  of 
the  region.  It  la  a  aenslt)!*.  conasrvattve 
plan,  and  wa  Ilka  It.  Wa  have  been  callod 
reactionary  and  unprograaalve  for  liking  It. 
but  we  itill  like  it. 

Three  times  in  the  past  5  years,  we  have 
seen  an  attempt  to  extend  the  area  of  total 
operations  of  TVA  to  include  the  Cumber- 
land and  three  timea  In  the  past  5  years  we 
have  defeated  that  propoaal.  If  necea&ary. 
and  if  our  position  Is  not  JeopardUed  by  the 
abject  surrender  of  the  Columbia  and  Mis- 
souri Valleys  to  Authority  rule,  we  shall  beat 
down  this  prcposal  three  times  In  the  next 
8  years,  or  Ave  times  In  the  next  3  years. 
TVA.  like  a  pushful  house-to-house  sales- 
man, has  Its  foot  in  otir  door,  and  that  Is  as 
far  aa  we  want  it  to  get. 

We  are  rl^t  alongside  of  It.  We  have  seen 
what  It  does,  and  we  don't  like  It. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  socialism 
has  not  worked  In  countries  where  It  has 
been  tried.  We  know,  from  direct  obser\-a- 
tlon.  that  It  Is  not  working  in  vhe  United 
States,  either:  that  Is.  If  you  admit  that 
TVA  land  U  still  In  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  Kentucky  Lake,  the  largest 
man-made  lake  in  the  world,  from  two 
points. 

One  18  Pilot  Knob,  where  there  Is  a  State 
park.  Here.  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest 
and  his  cavalry  beat  the  tar  out  of  seme 
Federal  gunboats.  From  this  point,  a  year 
ago.  the  view  was  wonderful,  except  for  one 
thing.  8av9  for  an  occasional  barge  loaded 
with  sand  and  gravel,  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  human  activity.  The  region  for  miles 
to  the  north  and  south  was  a  beautiful. 
empty,  man-made  or  TVA-made  wilderness. 

Today,  there  is  some  sign  of  life.  A  few 
miles  to  the  southeast.  TVA  Is  building  the 
New  Johnsonvllle  steam  plant  O'.d  John- 
aonvllle  haa.  of  course,  disappeared.  About 
half  of  It  Is  under  the  lake  and  the  other 
half  waa  btirned  several  years  ago  to  make 
room  for  the  steam  plant  that  TVA  in- 
tended to  build,  but  didn't  get  around  to 
talking  about  until  an  artificial  power  short- 
age made  smooth  sailing  for  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Downstream  some  20  miles  Is  Danville. 
Out  In  the  lake  la  a  massive  concrete  build- 
ing. This  was  the  old  Danville  elevator 
where  farm  produce  was  transferred  from 
river  boats  to  frelRht  cars.  There  were  tour 
sidings  here.  Today,  to  quote  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  5-pound  baas  frolic  In  the  shad- 
ows. Today,  there  Is  no  Danville,  except  a 
railroad-flag  station.  The  river  traffic  Is  gene 
because  It  was  used  for  the  transportation 
of  farm  produce  and  there  Is  no  farm  pro- 
duce. The  cultivated  lands  are  now  subject 
to  the  only  TVA  soil -conservation  program 
that  we  see  locally.  The  fertile  soil  is  being 
protected  by  burial  under  from  2  to  30  feet 
of  water,  plus  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  that  is 
being  washed  down  from  the  hills,  which 
TVA  Is  so  busy  protecting  on  paper  that  It 
hasnt  had  time  to  protect  on  the  ground. 

This  region  was  not,  as  many  would  have 
It,  a  rural  slum.  It  was  land  which  produced 
good  crops  for  Its  owners,  many  of  whom 
were  direct  descendants  of  thote  who  re- 
ceived the  land  as  a  grant  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  In  return  for  their  services  In 
the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  Intended  to 
be  an  outpost  against  the  raids  of  the  In- 
dians. It  held  off  the  Indians  pretty  well. 
but  TVA  used  different  tactics. 

It  built  Kentucky  Dam  at  a  cost  of  about 
•120.000.000.  Of  this  amount,  navigation  is 
charged  with  about  S30.000.000.  This  navi- 
gation consists  almost  entirely  of  Imports 
into  the  region  of  oil  products,  grain,  coal, 
and  automobiles  for  Florida.  Georgia,  and 
the  eastern  Gulf  region. 

Navigation  on  the  Tennessee  Is  very  dif- 
ferent from,  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 


sotirl.  These  river*  are  ussd  maiaiy  lor  •>• 
ports,  wbtcb  aids  la  the  devalopaeat  of  the 
valleys. 

The  Ttnneasee  is  used  audnly  for  Iffiports 
which  aids  tha  shippers  outatde  of  tha  valley. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Tcnneaaee  is  not  used 
Tary  much  even  for  importa.  By  Ignoring 
the  plans  of  the  Corpa  of  Engineers  for  navi- 
gation dams  on  the  river,  TVA  converted  a 
channel  protected  by  high  banks  into  a 
broad  expanse  of  shallow  water  subject  to 
cross  winds  and.  therefore,  haiardous  to 
river  navigation. 

The  alngle  existing  Important  export  ot 
this  area  consists  of  railroad  ties.  Because 
of  the  frequent  swamping  of  barges  on  the 
Tennessee,  these  ties  are  trucked  across  to 
the  Ctunberland  or  are  shipped  by  rail. 
Mighty  few  of  them  travel  on  Kentuckv  Lake. 
Then,  of  course,  another  S30.000.000  of 
the  cost  of  Kentucky  Dam  was  allocated  to 
flood  control.  Obviously,  since  the  dam  Is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that  flood  con- 
trol was  not  Intended  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  The  dam  submerged  land  that  was 
never  flooded  before  and  every  once  In  a 
while.  TVA  gets  panicky  and  lets  water  out 
of  upper  dams  so  fast  that  It  floods  farm 
land   even   above   maximum   lake   level. 

Whether  Kentucky  Etem  will  reduce  flooda 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  is  not  proven. 
All  that  TVA  has  done  Is  to  let  some  water 
out,  which  would  not  have  been  there  with- 
out the  dam.  so  as  not  to  uicrease  floods 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

But,  In  the  name  of  navigation  and  flood 
control,  TVA  has  hurt  navigation  and 
drowned  out  more  than  8.000  Uacts,  includ- 
ing small  towns,  because  It  wanted  to  aell 
power. 

It  removed  from  private  ownership  300.000 
acres  of  land  with  an  average  estimated  mar- 
keUng  yield  of  SIS.OOO.OOO  for  •4,000,000 
worth  of  electricity  and  spent  •120.000.000 
doing  It. 

What  is  more,  the  area  around  the  lake — 
those  hill  farms  that  are  supposed  to  be 
getting  such  wonderful  production,  thanks 
to  TVA,  Isn't  getting  any  electricity,  except 
along  main  highways. 

That  Is  the  type  of  progress  that  we  on 
the  Cumberland  do  not  want. 

We  have  a  dam  site,  a  mile  or  so  from 
Kentucky  Dam.  TVA  talks  of  integrating  the 
power  developments  on  the  two  rivers.  That 
means  a  high  dam  on  the  lower  Ciunberland. 
possibly  a  short  connecting  canal,  the  drown- 
ing of  more  than  200,000  acres  of  the  best 
farm  land  in  the  region,  the  bankruptcy  cf 
three  counties  and  irreparable  injury  to 
three  more. 

But  don't  get  the  Idea  that  there  la  no 
progress  connected  with  development  a  la 
TVA.  There  is  a  growing  recreation  and 
tourUt  business  and  real  esUte  values 
around  the  lake  have  risen  rapidly.  Land 
acquired  by  TVA  at  from  •!  to  »10  an  acre 
Is  now  being  ofTered  for  sale  by  TVA  at  an 
average  of  from  SISS  an  acre  up.  As  for  the 
recreational  sites  left  In  the  hands  of  the 
former  landowners— well  they  didn't  leave 
any.  You  see  this  area  Is  dedicated  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  any  profits 
that  are  made  by  their  agents,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  After  all.  It  costs  money 
to  pay  all  those  Jobholders  In  the  land  de- 
partment. 

T\'A  says  It  acquired  hill  land  to  protect 
the  lakes.  How  do  fishing  cabins  protect  the 
lakes?  It  says  It  acquired  land  where  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  It  than  to  build  new  roads  to 
it.  Maps  dated  prior  to  TVA's  acquisition 
show  roads  to  the  areas  It  is  selling.  But  as 
Lenin  has  said,  truth  Is  a  bourgeois  virtue. 

The  fact  Is  that  TVA  took  any  site  likely  to 
be  worth  anything  as  a  part  of  Its  plan  to 
place  the  area  under  totalitarian  rule. 

TVA  sells  what  land  It  wishes.  It  licenses 
what  people  It  chooses  to  undertake  private 
anterprlaea  arotind  lU  lalcea.     Sometimes  it 


may  ssU  a  viUafe.  sueli  as  Horrls,  for  «os*  less 
depraclation.  plus  what  it  oan  gat.  Some- 
ttmas.  tt  leases  a  eoal  terminal,  sticb  as  that 
St  Barrtouui  for  $1  a  year,  beeause  that  |s«i 
H  off  the  books  without  an  admlaslon  that  tt 
ahouid  neTcr  have  been  built.  Sometimea. 
It  appralaaa  a  gravel  alte  at  tu  agricultural 
value,  which  is  obviously  low.  seises  it  and 
leaaea  it  to  a  coznpctitor  of  the  oclfiaal 
owner.     Why  not?     Democracy  mafhse  oa. 

But,  there  are  other  aigns  of  progreaa  in 
the  region.  Along  every  traveled  road  there 
is  a  stnng  of  minnow  hatcheries  and  worm 
foundries.  There  are  numeroua  atucco- 
covered  ^th«rk«  where  one  can  get  a  50-cent 
plate  of  catfish  and  huUipuppies  for  SI. SO 

The  lower  Tennessee  suflered  terrible  de- 
struction during  the  Civil  War.  and  recov- 
ered. It  will  not  recover  from  the  TVA  In- 
vasion. 

We.  of  the  Cumberland,  have  watched 
these  events.  We  have  seen  the  devastation, 
waste,  and  cheapening  of  what  was  once  a 
happy  and  prosperous  group  of  communities. 
We  know  that  this  retrogression  was  accom- 
plished by  the  flat  of  three  men  (or  was  it 
one  man )  at  Knoxvllle  without  regard  for  the 
people  of  the  region,  nor  for  the  lawa  of  aound 
economies.  We  know  that  the  principal  aim 
of  these  men  and  their  supporters  is  power, 
poUtical  as  weU  as  electrical.  We  knoar  very 
well  how  an  atithorlty  works  and  we  want 
none  of  It. 

Under  the  appellation  "democracy  on  tha 
march"  It  smells  Just  as  bad  as  if  it  were 
boldly  labeled  whatever  variety  <rf  totalitar- 
ianism it  actually  U. 


Tkc  Real  Test  ia  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial : 

THI   REAL  TEST   IN   CHIMA 

Formation  of  a  central  government  for 
the  half  or  more  of  China  controlled  by  tha 
Communist  armies  will  shift  emphasis  from 
the  purely  military  to  the  economic  and  poli- 
tical problems  In  that  area. 

The  new  regime  proclaimed  by  Mao  Tze- 
tung  faces  its  acid  test  in  dealing  with  these 
matters. 

There  have  been  few  major  battles  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war.  The  Nationalist  failure 
has  been  due  to  economic  coUapae  more 
than  to  military  reversals.  Inaliblty  to  pay 
and  feed  their  troops  forced  Nationalist  com- 
manders to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  alienated  suppra-t  by  a  people 
already  war  weary  and  in  dlstreaa. 

Now  the  Communists  are  confronted  by  the 
necessity  of  restoring  an  economy  which 
they  helped  to  wreck  And.  having  prom- 
ited  the  peasants  the  Chinese  equivalent  of 
40  acres  and  a  mule,  they  may  ftnd  them- 
selves expected  to  provide  something  much 
better  in  the  way  of  a  people's  livelihood 
than  China  haa  known  before.  That's  a 
large  order. 

Meanwhile,  too.  the  war  contlnties  In  the 
south  and  the  northwest,  with  the  Commu- 
nist forces  spread  almoat  as  thinly  aa  the 
Nationalists  were  2  years  ago,  when  they 
began  their  long  retreat  ctit  of  Marchurt*. 
Thus,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  situattona 
of  the  two  forces  have  been  reversed. 


L 
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KZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


PETER  W.  ROOINO,  JR. 


Thmradag,  October  f .  1949 

Mr.  RODIHO.  Mr  Bpemker.  under 
imc99  to  extrad  my  rnnarkx.  I  would  tft« 
to  iDclade  an  article  that  appeared  In 
Um  ChrlftiAo  Science  Monitor  under 
teU  at  Octoter  i.  raUtlw  to  luly  ao4 
bw  foraMT  oiclM.  It  la  b*pMl  that 
ttM  reouarlu  Count  Sforaa  OMda  to  tha 
OcMrml  AtHMhly  of  the  Unltad  Nations 
Vfl  i*  ilPHHIl*  WflflH  and 
■titntlim  It 

Tha  arttala  U 


ttM 


•r  vb«i  to  ao  wntt  IM  for- 
lian  cotontM  la  now  tMliiff  d»bat«d  in 
Oaoarai  AaMmbly  of  Um  UnlMd  M«- 
tlnin  ^fttwny  In  tha  painioal  and  aacu- 
rittf  aaauulttaa.  Wbat  tba  eommitt«a  de- 
tlM  aotlra  AmmmMt  wUl  protiably  ap- 


To  tblB  «oauam«a  Oount  carta  Mc 
IfcalUa  rgralfn  MinlaMr.  aMda  m  notable  ad- 
t»y  InTttattoa  lata  Uat  waak  Ha  r«- 
Italun  bopaa  (or  a  part  In  tba  ad- 
of  Ubva  and  ■rMtaa.  aaUng 
aniy  for  uppwuiiiiuaa  far  aaUalHratkJti  in 
aoaaaiUADd.  Tbla  vaa  obrloualy  a  Md  for 
an  Italian  trustaaahlp  usdar  tha  fill  In  tioAt 
Uttar.  moat  backward  area  d  Italy's  fcmar 
Afncac  amplr*. 

Tha  plan  will  bata  oartala  attractloaa  for 
Uaa  waatarn  powan.  It  doaa  not  appaar  to 
•Bkbody  aaytikiac  tbat  ought  to  ba  caliad  a 
eoaaptracy  with  tb«in — though  a  charge  to 
tbla  iCact  OMMd  ooaaa  faam  tba  Soviet  Uak>n 
juat  tba  mm*.  »or  tha 
batp  kaap  Ihiaata  out  at  tha 
But  If  tt  aarraa  wcatarn  alBM  to  thmX  aztant, 
tt  bATdly  proTldaa  a  aafa  tiaMtabia  for  thoaa 


Oouat 
ta  which  tha 
ba  achiavad. 
hava  baaa 
tag  iq>  to  a. 
CakMt 

lug  that  aU  f 
try  hi  » 


apoka  of  g  aMWtha  aa  a  parkxi 
tttdapaartawaa  «<  Lihya  ahoukl 
Tha  Uattad  Staua  aad  ftltaln 
la  taraa  of  yean,  raag- 
the  Sovtat 
for  Ufaya.  urg- 
tioopa  ba  out  of  (ha  aoua- 


SovMt 
aroloi 
m  other  ways 


n 
ta  poa>ar  atiatagj.     Tha  Ru»- 
aoubtiaaa  aaaka   to  ratoTorca 
throMgbeut  non  aatf-gPT- 
U  aiMild  aarre  Sonet  poUay 
•  f^"  *  too-epaady  chaasa-aver  in 
•talua 


I  loeaJ  dtaaraskma  on  which 
eoald  Med.      And  It  la  crMSeBtty 
air  baaes  m  Africa. 
r  aubjact  of  the  Italiaa  enloniaa  la 
wtth  tnharent  aoa^ti 

Ht  In  the  aut-weat  tangle.  Count 
made  a  oontrlbutkia  toward  un- 
the  aaarl.  Tba  talweaea  of  hta 
It  may  become  TMbla  la  the  future 
drvrlopment  of  aleiu  poUcf  on  this 
subject. 


Psiaad 

EXiKHBiOtl  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ii,»aaacauaan» 

nt  THS  aouas  op  RZPBBnfTATivn 

rhitradaf .  Orfoher  $,  IMt 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  axtaod  my  ramarka.  I  wish  to  include 

the  foilofwtng  reaohxtlon  which  I  have  re- 

eafvcd  from  the  PoUsh-Amertran  Labor 

council.   IMt  Milwaukee  Avenue.  CtH- 

cago.  QL: 

SlFitxaM  17.  IMt. 

The  Booorable  Thomas  J  Lawk. 

Mfprf€%fH09  from  th0  gt^ftnth 
CoafrantaMl  Dtttrlet  «f  Wum- 
ehawrre, 

Ctmrrtt  of  tfte  Vntte€  ftafet, 
Wa'hiHftam.  D.  C 

Dkas  8n.  In  March  194<.  the  roUsh-Amcr- 
lean  Labor  OounelJ  rubtatttad  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  thm  Bgbtleth  Congraae.  a  raantution 
eoodemalng  the  afrcements  nia<U  wHb  Sua- 
sla.  which  pwatfktad  oeinniunlim  to  ran 
rampant  in  Bure|>e  and  In  many  other  areas 
at  the  world. 

IMrther.  the  Conncll  petitioned  for  action 
by  Oongreaa  toward  counteracting  thla 
engutftoent  by  ccanaunlam.  and  to  force 
Ruaala  to  return  to  her  prewar  bormdartea 
by  whatrrw  mean*  deemed  necaaaary. 

Thu  u  the  second  luch  petition  and  raao- 
Tutlon  addreaaed  to  am  rapraMBtatt^aa  in 
Coogreaa  and  men*. ben  of  our  ODauument, 
and  It  again  pleads  for  raoognltlon  and  lup- 
port  on  your  part .  In  a  matter  deeply  Tltal  to 
mllUona  of  Amerieans  of  Polish  deaeant — a 
matter  deeply  ntal  to  us  sentimentally  and 
raallstlcallT 

To  thla  end.  we  the  undervlaned.  do  here- 
by reaflrm  our  plea  and  urge  you  to  take 
cogntzance  of  the  rsault  of  tiM  Teheran. 
Taita.  and  Potsdam  agreementa.  Agreements 
which  have  been  ao  dlractly  tnstramental  In 
brtnglng  Poland  and  bar  n^ghbors  under  tha 
yoke  at  communtam.  Agroemanta  which 
haTe  created  ao  much  fear  and  ctct  Inereas- 
tag  anxiety — fear  aad  anxiety  tlu<o\igbout  the 
world  of  yet  another  war. 

Be  tt  known,  theiafoca.  that — 

Whercaa  tha  declatona  and  conunitments 
made  at  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potad&m  were, 
and  continue  to  be.  without  any  ofllclal  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  of  theae  United  Statea. 

We  do  herety  reaolTe  and  urgently  petitloQ 
the  Oongreaa  and  Government  of  tha  United 
SUtaa  to: 

I.  Call  a  Joint  aaaaion  of  Congreaa  for  the 
purpoaa  of  declaring  all  dedaions  and  com- 
mltinanU  made  at  tba  Taharan.  Talu.  and 
Potadam  oonfcraaoaa  null  and  void. 

3.  Submit  a  concraia  plan  to  the  United 
Matlooa  orvanlaatUm  for  tha  aola  puryoM  «< 
foretaag  Kiiaala  back  to  her  prewar  hnwBdaekia 
thereby  llhare Hag  aU  oatlona  suflertng  un- 
der the  Baaataa  yoke. 

«.  Withdraw  laaa^Mfcia   otf  tha   Waraew 

aatagnniatta  to  tha  feaa»  latefeaie  at  Poland. 


and  an  enemy  of  our  Untted  Statea  and  aR 
other  freedom -loving  nations. 

4.  Announce  the  rereeognltlon  by  the 
United  States  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
foeemaMnt  of  Poland,  now  In  exile  in  Lon- 
don. Thla  actlOB  will  fully  undo  ptevlcua 
tajnsttces  and  aaaiiir  a  continuation  of  the 
traditional  frtandahlp  between  Poland  and 
the  Lnlted  SUtea. 

5.  Olve  all-out  help  to  the  Chinese  na- 
tional Oovemmcnt — with  our  help  China 
eaa  and  win  atop  communism  In  tha  Far 
Cast. 

Upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  above  actions 
depends,  we  honestly  believe,  the  peace  and 
prcspertty  of  our  Nation,  central  and  east- 
em  lurope.  and  the  world  In  general. 

PoLBB  AKOtscAif  Labos  Ootnscn, 

JOww  K.  WtacxcMKX.  President. 

VALSMTurx  M.  SPTiKAa.  StCTttarg. 

ZaOMLAW   s.    ALSaSCRT. 

PkAjnc  BaaAJtowaxi. 
John  P.  Walkowkz, 

Sem<Kt(o«u  Committeg, 


Lelaa^Oiae 


CXTXN8ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

m 


m  TUB  ■OUMS  or  KSPBamrTATIW 
r^iarMfav.  October  8.  1949 

Mr  BlWUnUfR.  Mr  Speaker,  tha 
Milwaukee  Journal  for  October  4  car- 
ries a  very  important  editorial  conccm- 
Ing  the  flffht  bdng  made  acalnst  con> 
flrmatlon  of  the  reappointment  of  Leiand 
Olda  aa  a  mambcr  of  the  Federal  Fewer 
Commission.  I  conunecd  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colloafoas  and  Include  K 
with  my  remarks: 

cosfnaM  LMuutn  oLoa 

Lalan^  Olda.  nominated  for  a  third  5-yaar 
taraa  on  tha  Fadoral  Power  Commtaalon.  ts 
baii^  made  tha  victim  of  a  marclleaa  and  on- 
jMStMad  attaafc  hy  the  natural-gas  lobby 

•patfhaadad  hf  RapreaentaUve  Lvta 
(DeoMMrat.  Taaas),  opponenu  are  aeeuaing 
Olds  of  Coaamunlst  sympathies,  radical  ba- 
liafs,  and  bava  eewa  dragged  in  tha  old 
broooidaa  thai  ha  la  oppoaad  to  tha  home,  the 
f*mlJy,  and  the  church. 

Thaas  charges,  which  ware  fought  over  and 
dlaprovd  whan  Olda  was  renominated  In  1644 
and  whan  ha  awa  Scat  naealnated  in  1939.  aea 
pataoUy  rldleuiaua.  As  a  youm;  man  CXdo 
was  a  labor  writer.  He  held  admitted  loHM 
vVsws.  but  not  Comatunist  view's.  He  wrote 
with  a  Latxr  viewpoint.  Hla  articlea  for  tba 
Padaratad  Praaa  ware  raprtntad  la  laftlat 
papara.  Those  ihioffs  are  aiaMaas  ot  reaorg 
^sjA  Olds  has  nevor  hidden  thsaa  balers  any 
ooounlttaa  aosMtdortag  his  noailaatton.  They 
ware  views  not  uBaaatanro  to  many  thinking 
youag  Bsen. 

Olds  tias  matured.    He  la  a  liberal,  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  radical.    He  has  tuul  almoet  ao 
years  of  utility  ragulatlon  axperlance.  8  of 
as  a  mambar  of  tha  New  Torfc  State 
Authority  aad  10  aa  a  Pedoral  Power 
As  a  Pederal  Power  Comails- 
he  haa.  in  tiie  worda  at  Thowiaa  C. 
a  (eUow  OommloBtanar,  been  "a 
of    the  public   welfare,  which  to 
le  makes  him  a  dangeroua  radtoaL" 
the  IndlgnatUm  of  tztlllty  in- 
k  by  bda  oonstant  insistence  on  wringing 
out  eg  oatttty  accounts  and  kaapliig 
down  utility 
Olda'  ouneat  ertSM  Is  that 
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have  attempted  to  remove  Independent  pro- 
ducers of  natura'  gas  from  Pederal  Power 
QommlSBlon  control.  That  would  take  about 
three-quarters  of  the  Industry  out  from  un- 
der any  effective  rate  control  and  send 
natural -gas  rates  skyrocketing.  So  far  Con- 
greaa has  refused  to  grant  such  Immunity 
to  the  natural-gas  Industry.  la  the  Interests 
of  consumers  It  will  have  to  continue  to  re- 
fuse It.  ,      ^ 

Natin^  gas.  and  natural  gas  alone.  Is  the 
point  at  laatK  in  Representative  Ltlk  s  out- 
rageous attack  on  Olds"  nomination.  Com- 
munism and  all  the  other  charges  are  pure 
smear  Uctloa.  Attacks  like  thU  on  able 
public  servabU  arc  major  reasons  for  the 
reluctance  ol  good  men  to  take  Government 
posu  of  responsibility.  The  Senate,  as  it 
has  on  two  previous  occasions  In  the  case  of 
Olds,  should  show  its  disapproval  of  such 
tactics  by  confirming  him  for  a  third  term. 


Time  To  Stop  Compromi$in{ 


ExreNsicN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NSW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RlPRlBlNTATIVia 

Thursday.  October  9,  1949 
Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  congres- 
sional candidate  had  the  courage  to  UU 
the  voters  the  true  characurr  of  the  wel- 
fare state.  He  was  triumphantly  redaet- 
ed  in  Pennsylvania  this  September  9. 
1M9. 

John  P.  Baylor  told  the  people  of  his 
district  the  Issue  is  the  American  way  of 
life,  free  enterprise,  and  opportunity 
versus  the  regimented  semlpollce  state. 
In  a  district  made  up  of  steelworkers  and 
farmers,  most  of  the  eligible  voters 
turned  out.  He  received  the  highest  ma- 
jority his  party  had  ever  received  in  that 
district. 

It  takes  Americans  a  long  time  to  wake 
up  to  danger,  but  once  they  believe  their 
liberty  is  at  stake,  they  act.  and  the  chips 

fly. 

We  waited  40  years  to  get  really  angry 
at  the  British  before  1776.  We  tock  years 
after  the  war  to  decide  we  must  make  a 
new  Constitution.  We  delayed  over  the 
slavery  issue  and  again  over  honest 
money.  But  when  the  American  people 
did  speak,  they  chose  the  side  of  right. 

In  1733  the  British  Parliament  passed 
the  Navigation  Act  and  the  Molasses  Act. 
forcing  the  colonists  to  buy  their  mo- 
lasses, rum.  and  sugar  from  the  Brit- 
ish and  British  ships.  This  was  in 
fact  a  5-year  plan.  It  was  followed  by 
one  plan  after  another.  Our  ancestors 
Ignored  these  attempts  to  control  their 
trade  with  other  countries  and  became 
smugglers,  the  colonial  name  for  black 
marketeers.  When  the  British  placed 
oppressive  taxes  on  their  labor  and  enter- 
prl.se.  they  rose  and  dumped  tins  of  tea 
into  Boston  Harbor  in  1773. 

King  Oeorge  could  not  learn.  He 
thought  he  was  with  the  trend  of  the 
times.  All  the  other  European  coun- 
tries were  doing  the  same  thing.  So  on 
July  4.  1776.  the  -representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  declared  that 
the  colonies  were  "and  of  right  ought  to 
be.  free  and  Uadependent  States." 


We  fought  for  our  freedom  from  Eu- 
ropean planned  economy.  After  victory 
everyone  knew  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  set  up  cur  own  form  of  govern- 
ment but  the  politicians  drifted.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  definite.  Things  grew 
steadily  worse.  So  f  arslghted  men  called 
the  constitutional  convention.  In  less 
than  a  year  they  produced  what  Glad- 
stone called  "the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  clT  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man."  Some  mem- 
bers urged  doing  nothing  but  the  Amer- 
ican people  followed  the  appeal  to  cour- 
age with  overwhelming  approval. 

The  slavery  issue  was  before  the  na- 
tion for  50  year.s  before  it  was  met.  Poli- 
ticians suggested  compromise  after  com- 
promise. Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the 
wilderness  to  say.  "Friends,  this  thing 
has  betn  retarded  long  enough.  The 
time  has  come  when  these  sentiments 
should  be  uttered:  and  if  it  is  decreed 
that  I  should  go  down  because  of  this 
speech,  then  let  me  go  down  linked  to  the 
truth — let  me  die  in  the  advocacy  of  what 
Is  Just  and  right."  Within  3  years  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  new 
party.  The  people  were  tired  of  the 
politicians  m  the  old  parties  who  dared 
not  speak  out. 

For  30  years  after  the  Civil  War.  we 
avoided  the  i."!sue  of  honest  money. 
Planners  offered  all  sorU  of  panaceas 
while  parties  and  politicians  dodged.  In 
1896  McK'nley  and  Bryan  put  the  choice 
clearly.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
people  turned  out  and  voted  for  the  gold 
standa  d.  American  paper  money  be- 
came as  good  as  gold  around  the  world. 
The  i.ssue  freedom  or  socialism  has 
been  with  us  now  for  decades.  No  major 
politician  has  openly  endorsed  social- 
ism. But  each  has  been  willing  to  "go 
along"  while  socialism  is  Invited  in  at 
the  back  door.  Parties  and  candidates 
try  to  win  votes  bj  promising  sub.sidies 
instead  of  appealing  for  the  moral  sup- 
port the  people  are  so  ready  to  give. 

In  1946  we  had  our  first  clear  chance 
to  vole  on  Socialist  controls.  The  new 
Congress  abolished  the  worst  of  the  war 
socialism,  and  our  magnificent  industrial 
prosperity  followed. 

Still  the  politicians  do  not  want  to 
believe  their  eyes.  John  P.  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania  has  proved  that,  given  a 
chance,  the  jseople  will  support  over- 
whelmingly measures  of  freedom  and 
reject  offers  of  socialism. 

As  Lincoln  said  in  his  day  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  compromising. 


Flight  Trabiiif  for  Veteraas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M.\ss.\cirusm8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Ricoan.  I  include  therein  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  John  T.  Griffln.  president 


of  the  Massachusetts  Aviation  Trades 
Association,  relative  to  the  imfalr  and 
Inequitable  results  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration instructions  1  and  lA  which  are 
working  such  havoc  with  veterans  seek- 
ing flight  training  and  further  education. 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  already  moved  to  cancel  these  In- 
structions, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
settle  the  questions  involved  once  and 
for  all  and  for  that  reason  I  propose  to 
support  remedial  legislation  of  the  kind 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Tiagtji.  contained 
in  H.  R.  6254. 

The  letter  follows: 

MaSSACHOSCTTB   AVIATKtII 

TaasBS  Asaocisnow, 
Lexington.  M*sa..  October  3.  JM0. 
The  Honorable  PHUie  J.  fun-BOi. 
Member' of  Congress. 

HotLte  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DiTAB  Ma  PWLaat:  May  I  taJce  thla  oppor- 
tunity to  expreaa  to  you  the  sincere  appre« 
elation  of  all  members  of  this  organization 
for  your  sympathetic  understsndlng  and  co- 
operation In  heipUig  us  solTt  thm  dtncultlse 
which  nav«  baen  faeing  all  vsterans  aad 
schools  In  conDectlon  with  avUtton  training 
during  ths  past  \t  montlM.  In  our  opinloa, 
th«  passags  of  the  Ttumias  ametxdment,  If 
properly  administered  by  the  Veteraiw'  Ad- 
minuuattoo.  was  a  happjr  sotutloo. 

Unfortunstely.  however,  all  eooeerned 
have  already  learned  with  regret  that  tt>e 
Veteratu'  AdminUtration  does  not  intend  to 
cooperate  with  ttis  Congress,  snd  the  diflU 
cuittss  which  have  affected  those  intereated 
In  aTiatlon  during  the  past  16  montba  bava 
now  t>een  increased  manyfold;  and  the  scope 
of  the  new  Vetersns'  Administration  regula- 
tlons  have  been  expanded  so  as  to  include  all 
private  schools  In  the  United  Statea.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  in  the  aviation  field  believe 
that  this  new  move  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
UtraUon  at  this  time  may  be  fortunau  for 
two  reasons: 

1.  It  produce*  widespread  national  interect 
in  the  same  problem  wiilch  we  were  farced 
to  comtMt  alone. 

a.  It  i»oduces  this  Interest  while  the  Con- 
gress is  still  In  session  and  U  in  a  position 
to  enact  corrective  measures  in  time  to  savs 
the  American  private  school  system  from  de- 
struction. 

I  am  referring  to  Veterans'  Administration 
instructions  No.  1  and  No.  1-A,  dated  Sep- 
tember 8,  1949,  and  September  1.  Ifl49,  re- 
spectively. Instruction  l-A  was  received  by 
us  via  registered  maU  on  September  19,  1949; 
and  the  Information  contained  in  It  t>ecame 
effective  on  September  12.  1949,  7  days  prior 
to  its  receipt.  Instruction  1-A  was  a  well- 
guarded  Veterana'  Administration  secret, 
and  none  of  the  veterans  or  schools  had  a 
single  inkling  of  the  catastrophe  which  was 
alx3Ut  to  overtake  them. 

The  Instructions  were  effective  at  the  very 
height  of  the  fall  eiuollment  period,  and 
must  liave  produced  NaUon-wlde  cliaos  and 
hardship  for  thousands  of  veterans.  I  can 
certainly  testify  to  many  cases  of  hardstUp 
In  ovir  own  local  area.  Prior  to  the  time  that 
public  pressure  forced  the  Vetwans'  Admin- 
istration to  temporarUy  delay  the  effective 
date,  to  November  1.  many  veterans  who  had 
■HKle  major  famUy  adjustmenu  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fiirtlierlng  their  education  during 
the  coming  school  year,  threw  up  their  bands 
in  disgust  and  went  cut  to  seek  employment. 
These  veterans  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
ministration subsistence  allowances  while 
attending  school.  Immeriiateiv  realized  tlie 
futUity  of  proceeding  with  their  educational 
plans  in  view  trf  the  bureaucratic  red  tape 
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wtitch  VM  thrown  at  th«in  oa 

I  f«*l  Kir*  tliftt  you  bav*  already  tomrd 
from  ■•««ral  of  your  eonctttucnta  on  this 
r.  au4  I  alnoarvly  truat  that  you  fully 
Juat  what  U  InvolvaO.  aa  well  aa  tba 
alBM  and  otoJacUvaa  at  tboaa  who  would 
promtilcata  such  refulatlocis  withom  prior 
vaniiac  or  flliilMliiii.  at  nich  a  time.  I 
afeaU  not  mtfvtak*  to  further  enlar^  upon 
iMi  KUiitar  by  letter.  nfverthel««.  I  shall  b* 
T«fy  giMl  to  proeaad  to  Waahlnffton  to  fwtbar 
tftHOM  tb*  ontisr  wttb  you.  should  you  deem 
a  tialrahls. 

I  febv*  been  inlonned  that  RepraaentaUva 
l^aaoB.  of  Tesas,  took  unmedlata  oogntaanca 
at  thta  situattoa  and  Introduead  bill  H.  R. 
OM,  BOW  pandtnc  to  tb*  YatcmM*  Alhdrs 
Cotnmlttae.  tor  tba  iNvpoaa  at  proftotnc  tm- 
madlata  radtf  for  the  vatsrans  involved;  and 
to  roflce.  by  law.  the  Veterans'  AdmlaJstratUn 
to  adhere  to  the  will  of  tha  Ck»traaa 

ICsy  we  count  npoa  yov  •gsln  for  your 
quick  suppcrt  at  M.  M.  W.  cr  aay  »to»y 
toflalaUon  drawa  Mr  tiM  purpoaa  of  oorract- 
U«  tlM  piaasBt  ebbolto  tttotMau. 
atacaraly  youra. 

Jo«wT.  Oairrai. 

J*raetd«nf. 
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KZTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 


or  oKijaioMA 


rA-nvM 


It 


Thursday.  October  t.  1949 

Mr  SnOLSR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  •  bUl  known  as  H.  R.  6375. 
which  uropojn  a  major  ctuuife  in  our 


approach  to  and  the  handling  of  appro- 
priations of  money  for  the  operations 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Althotigh  this  bin  Is  relatively 
simple.  Its  enactment  would  materially 
affect  the  financial  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  would.  In  my  opinion,  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  exeaitlve  branch, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  themselves. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  give 
this  proposal  careful  consideration  be- 
cause It  may  offer  a  way  out  of  what  now 
seems  to  me  a  most  difficult  situation  In 
connection  with  appropriations. 

The  American  dollar  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  commodities  in  the  world 
today.  For  years  they  have  said  In  other 
countries  that  we  Americans  were  dol- 
lar crazy,  but  the  international  scramble 
today  for  our  money  would  put  to  shame 
the  worst  money  grabbers  of  the  frantic 
twtntles.  The  internatloaal  dollar  seek- 
er* make  our  Wall  Street  tycoons  look 
like  pikers  by  comparison. 

It  is  a  simple  economic  fact  that  our 
only  aomce  of  dollars  is  the  pockets  of 
the  American  people.  I  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  respect  for  our  people,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  our  greatest  obligations 
in  Congress  is  to  help  bring  about  the 
wise  appropriation  and  economic  spend- 
Idc  of  public  money. 

Haying  served  In  the  Oklahoma  SUte . 
Senate  and  sm  president  pro  tempore  of 
that  body.  I  was  not  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  appropriations  mea.sures  when  I 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of 
Oeagnm.  However,  I  mtMt  frankly  ad- 
mit that  1  was  totally  unpr''par»Hl  for 
the  magnitude  and  volume  of  appropri- 
ations I  was  eftlM  upon  to  consider  dur- 


Ing  my  first  years  In  Congress.  The  war. 
of  course,  accounted  for  a  large  measure 
of  this  volume — but  I  have  never  over- 
come my  awe  at  billion -dollar  appropri- 
ations measures.  I  expect  that  as  long 
as  I  am  In  Congress  I  will  continue  to  feel 
that  way  at)out  public  funds. 

As  I  said,  the  bill  I  offer  is  relatively 
simple.  It  proposes  that  biidgets  and 
appropriations  shall  cover  a  2-year  pe- 
riod rather  than  the  present  system  of 
maklnf  annual  approprlatioos.  The 
benefits  should  be  multiple  and  far 
reaching. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  vexatious  problems  confronting  us 
In  connection  with  our  financial  affairs. 
The  Federal  Government  keeps  lis  books 
and  plans  its  finances  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  books  are 
closed  on  June  30  of  each  year,  and  the 
new  money  comes  mto  use  the  next  day — 
July  1.  Under  the  provisions  of  most 
laws,  there  can  t>e  no  commingling  of 
money  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next, 
and  If  the  money  is  not  available  on 
July  1,  the  agency  or  department  is  In 
a  quandary.  The  appropriations  log-Jam 
this  session  is  all  too  familiar  to  us  and 
to  the  American  people.  The  plain  truth 
Is  that  sometimes  the  squabbles  which 
develop  over  appropriations  have  more 
than  once  doomed  other  very  desirable 
leflslatlon  of  a  substantive  nature.  The 
Impasse  developing  in  connection  with 
money  Mils  never  contributes  to  good  re- 
lationships between  our  two  legislative 
twdlea. 

Under  permission  granted  by  the 
Home.  I  am  Indudlng  a  table  which 
mphlrally  lltustrRtes  the  trrowth  of  this 
iem  during  the  last  10  years: 
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>  CalMdan.  noal  •tftttooa. 


It  la  apparent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
multi-bllllon-dollar  budget  Is  here  to 
iUy.  It.  therefore,  becomes  Increasingly 
Dcrcisarj"  that  we  bring  up  to  date  our 
methods  of  handllnc  such  appropriations. 

The  current  situation  regarding  appro- 
priations Is  the  best  illustration  of  our 
pmtalMD.  Many  of  our  moat  important 
pj wita I  acenetaa  Meh  aa  the  Mili- 
tary Establtsfament  are  operatmg  under 
autlKWlllee  granted  by  joint 
ion  of  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
tnm»  and  at  the  sum  time  they  are  now 
iorkina  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budfet 
an  the  eetlmatea  of  needs  for  the  fiscal 
year  baifenBiBS  next  July  1.  and  which  by 
lav  aHHi  toe  barMdad  te  the  Contfreas  at 
the  openins  of  the  sasilMi  next  January. 
Thlak.  if  you  wiu.  of  what  those  ctaMved 
the  administration  of  our  govtm- 


mental  laws  and  programs  are  up 
against. 

I  doubt  that  not  even  the  comer 
grocery  store  In  our  neighborhood  could 
successfully  operate  under  such  condi- 
tions. Most  certainly  no  corporate  or 
other  big  business  interest  would  attempt 
such  a  thing.  And  yet,  we  see  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  the  biggest  financial 
operation  In  the  world — yes.  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — trying  to  function 
under  such  handicaps. 

At  ttnea  the  Ooranuntnt  employee  is 
most  maUfsed  and  ahtised.  but  look  at 
his  side  of  It.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
year  in  July.  If  he  has  befn  able  to 
the  budget  difficulties,  he  seta 
about  developing  the  foilowtnc  year's 
bndtat  We  know  that  the  taidtet  for 
his  agency  Is  never  approved  by  Con- 


gress In  anything  like  the  form  It  is  sub- 
mitted, so  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year 
he  wonders  tf  he  will  have  a  job  after 
June  30.  If  the  House  or  the  Senate  or 
both  cut  the  budget  materially,  staffs 
must  be  reduced  to  come  within  the  limi- 
tation. This  often  means  lay-offs  as 
early  as  April  and  May  tiecause  of  the 
annual-leave  accumulation  of  many,  so 
the  average  Government  employee  has 
very  few  ptoductive.  worry-free  months 
In  which  to  work  each  fLscal  year. 

Needless  to  say.  neither  labor  nor 
management  would  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition in  private  industr>'.  From  a  moral 
and  production  standpoint  alone  it  Is 
highly  desirable  that  we  lengthen  the 
scope  of  our  economic  plannmg. 

Think  for  a  moment.  If  you  will,  of 
the     administrators     in     government. 
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•piey   go   through    the    same    economic 
gymnastics  throughout  the  year  and  they 
are  never  certain  for  more    han  a  few 
months  at  a  time  just  how  much  money 
they  win  have  and  what  programs  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  out.    I  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  in  many  instances 
there  is  little  accomplished  in  July  and 
even  August  as  agencies  readjust  them- 
selves to  new  budgets.     Is  there  either 
sense  or  economy  in  such  chaos  "*    I  say 
"No,"  and  I  say  that  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  do  something  about  it.    If  my 
l)ill  offers  not  the  solution  the  majority 
of  Congress  desire,  then  let  us  set  about 
devising  a  method   and  a  system   that 
will  meet  the  need.     At  least  I  offer  a 
beginning  to  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Look  now  at  our  own  position  in  this 
maze  of  Government  finance.     We  re- 
ceive budget  estimates  at   the  opening 
of  each  session.    In  the  House,  the  Ap- 
propriations    Subcommittees     schedule 
hearings   and   commence   consideration 
of  requests  for  funds.    This  year.  I  am 
proud  to  say.  all  regvilar  appropriations 
had   cleared   the   Hou.'^e   before   Easter. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Missouri    I  Mr.    Cannon  1 
and  our  subchalrmen  we  plowed  through 
our  work  and  got  our  job  done.     But 
then  what  happened''     After  the  com- 
mittee-reported bills  were  passed  by  the 
House  as  a  whole,  they  were  sent  on 
to  the  Senate.     Then  legislative  stale- 
mates followed,  requiring  the  enactment 
of  successive  temporary  continuing  res- 
olutlon.s  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  pay  Its  bills  after  June  30.    Refer- 
ence to  the  above  table  dlsclo-^es  that  the 
first    appropriations    measure    was    en- 
arted  into  law  June  22  of  this  year,  and 
that  only  fiVe  became  law  prior  to  July  1. 
While  we  are  still  wrangling  over  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  yesr.  beam- 
mng  July  1,  the  day  drawn  near  when 
we  win  take  up  for  consideration  the 

Spropnatb)na  for  next  fiscal  year.  In 
•ei.  we  are  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  great  American  OovirMUBl.  and  1( 
we  ars  to  consider  the  AmartMn  PMpte 
as  our  stockholders,  then  mml  we  give 
to  them  a  service  and  an  •coountlng  In 
keeping  with  our  grave  responsibilities. 
That  we  are  not  getting  the  job  done 
In  the  most  eflecUve  manner  is  now 
abundantly  clear. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government  employee; 
the  agency  heads;  and  the  Congress  It- 
self. Now  let  us  give  our  attention  for  a 
brief  moment  to  the  most  important  and 
the  most  vitally  concerned  group  in  the 
whole  picture — the  American  people. 
They  are  the  ones  who  foot  the  bills; 
they  are  the  ones  for  whom  the  Govern- 
ment functions  are  Intended:  and  they 
are  the  oaes  to  whom  we  lool'  for  our 
employment  and  our  guidance. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
the  wasteful  and  extravagant  system 
now  in  operation.  There  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  In  a  financial  process 
that  by  its  own  defects  costs  the  Ameri- 
can people  untold  millions  in  direct  loss 
and  even  more  millions  in  indirect  losses 
resiilting  from  uncertainty,  low  morale. 
and  economic  chaos.  Nor  can  we  with 
coascience  hold  out  to  our  people  any 
promise  of  continuing  programs  of  serv- 


ice and  assistance  if  we  allow  a  condition 
to  exist  under  which  there  is  no  certainty 
of  3rear-to-year  programing. 

How  long  do  3rou  think  a  covmty  com- 
missioner could  stay  In  ofBce  If  the  coun- 
ty programs  were  cloaked  in  xmcertainty 
for  several  months  out  of  each  year? 
And  just  bow  long  do  you  think  a  people 
wruld  tolerate  a  State  government  in 
which  similar  conditions  were  permitted 
to  exis.  on  any  broad  scale? 

In  further  justification  of  the  proposal 
I  now  make.  I  cite  the  record  and  ex- 
perience of  the  various  States  In  making 
biennial  appropriations.  There  are  qnly 
seven  States  which  make  annual  ..appro- 
priations. The  balance  follow  the  course 
I  reconunend.  I  feel  sure  they  have 
found  It  both  practicable  and  desirable 
or  they  would  adopt  the  annual  plan. 
Therefore,  there  is  adequate  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  approach  to  our 
national  fiscal  problems  would  result  in 
a  material  Improvement  in  our  fiscal 
affairs. 

A  collateral  but  nevertheless  definite 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  procedure 
would  be  the  careful  consideration  of 
appropriations  measures  at  the  opening 
session  of  each  Congress,  and  an  unen- 
cumbered deliberation  of  other  legisla- 
tion at  the  .second  session. 

In  keeping  with  our  mutual  sense  of 
responsibility  as  stewards  of  the  people's 
welfare,  and  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
economic  interests  of  those  who  bear  the 
burden  of  the  costs  of  government,  we 
can  do  no  less  than  make  an  earnest 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  more  Intelligent 
and  economical  handling  of  the  people's 
money. 


Reprcienlativt  Browa  of  Georfia  Assisted 
iu  Passafe  of  MAP  ApproprialiM 

■smotnoN  Of  rxmajhu 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TsaAs 

Of  m  Noun  or  mmuoMMTATivw 
Thurtday,  October  S,  /P<» 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing news  item  appeared  In  News- 
week's  October  10.  1949.  edition.  I  per- 
sonally know  this  information  is  true. 
It  is  as  follows: 

coNOuss:   QtrtCK  switch  ow  maf 

Just  a  few  moments  before  tlie  Houm 
convened  on  September  28  to  debate  the 
conference  report  on  the  milltary-assietance 
program.  Representative  Paul  B»oww.  of 
Georgia,  strode  into  the  small  Democratic 
cloak  room  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and 
sought  out  Representative  Piacr  Pksbt.  of 
TennMsee,  the  majority  whip. 

'T««CT."  he  declared.  "I  voted  to  cut  the 
arms  program  In  half.  I  beUeved  I  was  do- 
ing the  right  thing  for  the  coiintry.  Now, 
with  this  fnnouncement  of  Russia's  poa- 
sesaion  of  the  atom  bomb.  I  realize  I  made 
a  mistake.  I'm  going  to  support  the  fuU 
$1,314,010,000  appropriation." 

The  news  at  Brown's  switch  spread  swiftly, 
for  In  his  16  years  in  the  House  tlie  tall, 
lean,  white-haired  legislator  had  become  one 
of  its  most  respected  Members.  He  had 
never  missed  a  committee  nieetlng  or  a  roll 
caU— with  one  exception,  the  day  in  1944 


Um  Navy  IniOmMd  him  that  his 
was  dead,  lost  on  a  submarine  in  th*  Padfte. 
Within  half  an  hour  no  1««  than  36  of 
Baowif's  fellow  Icgteiators  approectetf  htm 
and  toM  him  Shat  they  too  had  been  wondtr- 
tng  whether  they  wan  right  In  voMng  ortitl- 
naUy  to  cut  the  MAP  to  •80O.SOa.OOO.  His 
admtekm  of  error  had  now  reaoivcd  ttteir 
doubta.    They  were  going  to  follow  his  lead. 


Wka's  Jdnii  ef  aa  Hoaeit  DebaU? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  towA 

m  THS  BOUSI  OP  RinmBNTAmOB 

Thursday,  October  6. 1949 

Mr.    CUNNXNOHAM.    Mr.    Speaker. 

tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RacosD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  1949: 


WHO'S   MWAIO  or   AM 

There  seems  to  have  been  one  Important 
difference  between  the  Republican  farm 
fonun  held  in  the  Memorial  tJnlon  at  Iowa 
State  College  Monday  and  the  Democrmtle 
farm  rally  here  in  Des  Moines  a  eoupie  of 
months  ago. 

The  meeung  at  Ames  reaUy  was  a  forum. 
Its  purpose  was  to  get  all  points  of  view  about 
agricultural  legislation  out  in  the  open. 
And  they  were  got  out  In  the  open.  So  the 
fact  that  It  was  held  under  OOP  auspices  U 
jUBt  that  much  greater  credit  to  the  Republi- 
can sponson.  The  Brannan  rally  in  Des 
Moines  was  quite  otherwise:  it  was  a  eare- 
tvUj  stage  inanagefl  political  show  In  which 
amf  uUMlimSISM  opinions  were  to  (and  did) 
get  short  shrtft. 

llui>soe»sr.  the  Amrs  merting  was  »»• 
puMirMnnpoosofetf  Md  it  was  heM  oa  mm 
irms  state  Oettete  eaoipvs.  PresMeat  fnier 
says  that  this  was  none  ef  the  rittee*  ad' 
■teietratk»^»<ielassi  tesauss  the  ' ' 
IhHoa  It  eptrated  Wf  a 
Ml  kf  tte  eeUefc 

Oil  soMe,  M«.  We  wish  that  our  laetmn 
Mans  of  higiMr  mntm  wouldn't  be  se  4m» 
MMd  ddgetr  aMM  tuts  businsMi.  They  fto 
Mve  )ttrl8dletlon  over  thets  ssaipilsss.  aai 
tliey  sen  prevent  or  allow  )usl  aheat  s»f  I 
ef  HsettinKs  they  wish.  In  the  t90» 
Judgment,  there  is  no  reason  whatevar  la 
apolofias  or  pussyfoot  about  the  farm  forum 
Monday,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  per- 
mitted a  free,  deeaocratlc  daheie  ei  the  sub- 
ject. 

Why  in  the  world  do  we  not  make  this  the 
criterion?  Why  do  we  not  allow  the  use  of 
campus  facilities  unashamedly,  when  ttief 
are  avaUable  and  regular  school  aeUviUea  are 
not  Jeopardized .  as  long  as  the  uieetinga  pro- 
posed make  an  honest  contribution  to  demo- 
crat!:: knowledge  and  debate? 

If  any  group  abused  this  privilege,  by  stag- 
ing a  plainly  "rigged"  political  meeting,  then 
the  college  or  university  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  deny  It  the  use  of  college  facili- 
ties thereafter.  But  as  long  as  It  conducted  a 
meeting  aa  thoroughly  honest  and  open  as 
the  Monday  farm  forum,  does  tills  not  make 
a  real  contribution  both  to  the  informedness 
of  the  campus  population  and  also  to  the 
workability  of  the  democratic  process  Itself? 
We  admit  that  the  opening  up  of  campusee 
by  the  State  board  of  education  to  political 
meetings  probably  Involves  some  headaciies. 
That  la  a  characteristic  of  democracy  and  of 
freedom  itself.  It  wovUd  be  much  easier  Just 
to  go  on  saying  that  nothing  "controversial- 
should  ever  be  spoken  on  a  college  or  uni- 
versity grounds.     But  that  tsnt  education. 
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b*  <teb*to.  kBd  that  n  «ImlU  b«  bone 
Aa4  ta«  tta*  polttlaa  pmrtim  go  to  tt. 
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Pr«uiMl'«  PmI-4  PrnruB  SImbU  B« 
f rvapify  Enacfeil 

SmNSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  rSMMBTLVAIflA 

Di  THB  HOC8K  OP  BSPBaBBVTATIVZS 

Th«rjda»  Octofm-  $.  1949 

Mr.  KMOaUiRTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
undar  laave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
Rbcou,  I  wtoh  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  September  38.  1940: 
— rLCS  PMmna« 
_^__  ^  lu  study  of  pUiu  for  car- 
[  out  Ihrmktent  Twiwan'a  "bold  mw  pro- 
in  tavorabl*  cliiu—f  nrw  Tha  dol- 
lar artita  bM  tivvn  the  vaatacB  daaaoeradaa 
aa  ob>«et  taMun  In  world  acoaoaalw.  Da- 
v^HHIon  o<  tb«  pouiul  and  of  oCbar  cur- 
fCBilaB  lM»  undHveofad  ttaa  tact  that  mora 
fwadiMaBtal  laadlwtaMBiB  vttl  ba  raquircd 
lavada  balaaraa 
■■^  m  Oadw  •aatwtary  ot  8taU  Webb 

tba  admliUstratUin'B  polat-4  pro- 

to  tba  HouM  ror«l«n  R«Utlo(u  Com- 
oUttaa  Mr.  Truman  wm  ■Igninn  tba  navMt 
■MMoaal  Tiada  Jl4iM«nnti  Act.  Any  raal 
VBrtnlaBdt^  af  patet  4  aauat  racofnlaa 
tbat  tt  la  only  on*  pUyar  oa  tlM  taam  now 
to  Mt  world  tvada  on  iU  fMt. 

, ^,  iblim  to  bow  tba  Unitad  dtataa 

'  abin  fRMB  a  tradltkxua  dsbtov  posltloa 

to  that  of  tba  world's  on*  big  eradltor— 
i^aktiw  aataiwtv*  inTwtmmTi  abroad  to  da- 
valap  t>M  fliobe't  raaoureaa  <polnt  4)  and 
aaaaiUlin  tmporu  in  paymanta  (trada  a«ra«- 

kha    PMdMtaatia    taaufural 

^ tba  iBH^aattaa  «tth  lu 

belpfuinaai  and  eooparatlon      It 

an  iauisailin  asport  of  Amarican 

ittca  to  halp  backward  araaa.     It 

ralua   ai   ptoaaotlnf   aaara 

tn  backward  araaa  botj>  from  an 

Into  d«v«loptnc  practical  waya  artl   meana. 
of  what  ti  plamiad  iMoka  up  with  tha 
Bank  or  tha  Maiahsll  plan. 

be  Burprtoad  to  aaa  tbat  tha  ad- 
la  aaktnf  for  only  $attf>0.000  to 
aaC  tha  proffraas  ta  aMillaa.     Ttola  amount 

tba  b»lp  and  by  tha  Vattod  Wbilotii  It 
fMMM  ba  rupplamantad  aad  poaalMy  far  ax- 
prlvata  invaataaaat.  Aa  uadn*  tba 
plaa.  tha  hanadalavy  aouatrtaa 
>  of  MapaaaMUty. 

^__ aaetlona.    Ona 

to'do  wtth  aaMliic  «p  aa  agaacy  witb  a 
•rmak  liaad  aad  nutda  for  davalop- 
a«  projaeu  tbat  hava  baaa  propatly  aartl- 
flrd      Tha  Mooad  eeetoia  on   iffaniardlny 

evata  la»atm«nt.    Uadsr  ttOa  It  la 
faralah    tuarantlii     Ita  twnh 
^  tha  pattMlpaMv  eowalrlaa. 
Iha  prapiai  appaata  to  hara  ba«n  w»a 

tm  adaBlaattOB.  Thara  appaar  to  ba  faw  op- 
pooanta  or  tha  broad  tdra.  aad  onat  entl- 
dam  vttl  ba  Inteodad  to  taiprova  act  block 
ffea  profram.    Potat  4  odaia  aa  taaaaadtata 


for  tha  tTnttod  atatM  to  axport 
na  aMiaattiv  auijiliwaa  of  matarlala  aad 
akma.  But  It  abouki  ba  ra«ardad  aa  nuaeh 
mora  than  a  aafaty  vant.  R  haa  Taat  bumaal* 
tarlan  upacti.  It  can  ^tr^yw  a  ehack  on 
communlaBi. 

If    point   4    to    to   raaliae    Ha   woadarful 
proBBlaa  tba  Amarlean  paopla  muat  lalata  tt 
to  a  Taat  partnerahlp  of  efforts  re- 
lola   aa   tba   world  a 


PiaaMcat  Tmui  Ad^ctaaa  Majar 
Vctcraaa'  Org aoisatioaa 


KZTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IM  TMS  HOOSB  OP  BXPRHSirrATIVai 
Ta^Mfay.  October  4. 1949 

Mr.  CVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
PMt  few  weeka  the  President  of  the 
United  State*  baa  delivered  addrcsaea 
before  three  of  our  major  veterana'  or- 
ganlsatlooa  aaataibUd  in  natloi^  con- 
vtntlOQ  mod  ancampment.  ThMt  organ - 
imilooa  which  were  prlvUegad  to  bear 
the  Chief  Executive  were  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Sutea.  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  American  Vet- 
exans  of  World  War  11— AMVTTS. 

The  addreas  of  the  PrMltftot  before 
the  aaaembied  Veterana  of  Woreign  Wars 
was  delivered  at  the  golden  jubilee  en- 
campment of  this  great  veterans'  organi- 
zation en  August  20. 1M0.  and  represents 
a  major  policy  statement  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  relating  to  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing military  assistance  to  our  partners  In 
the  Narth  Atlantic  Pact  to  prevent  ag- 
grwsJon. 

Tha  speech  of  the  President  on  this 
occaakm  i»  as  follows: 

Mr.  OOBflMBdHr  In  Cblaf.  dtociaguisb«d 
guaats.  fallow  membars  of  the  Vetarana  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  am  bappy  to  be  In  Miami 
today  to  balp  celebrate  tha  gotdan  Jubllea 
annlTeraary  of  our  orf animation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  oiamber  of  tba  oldest 
actlva  vataraaa'  lagaulwttiM  tn  tba  Natkm. 
Ftir  50  years  tba  VPW  haa  been  serving  not 
only  tba  tadaaaala  af  ttea  aaaa  who  tiave 
fought  for  oar  eooatxy  ta  floralga  laada.  but 
also  the  Intereats  of  our  whole  Nation. 

I  have  watcbad  tba  aplandki  humanitarian 
work  wblch  our  orsanlaattem  carries  on  I 
iMiva  alao  baan  irrattlled  by  the  record  of  tha 
VFW  in  other  fields,  and  particularly  In  tba 
field  of  intarnattooai  policy.  I  raaail  tha 
United  Nations  Rally  in  1942.  at  our  forty- 
third  national  encampment  In  Cincinnati,  to 
which  14  Allied  nations  sent  rapesentatlvea. 
I  ramembar  tba  Tlctory  conference  tn  IMS 
at  our  Chicago  encampment,  wbera  rapre- 
aentatlves  from  21  Allied  nauons  mat  to  dla- 
euaa  tha  vaitsa  of  eooparatlon  in  war  and  the 
tmportaaea  cf  eootiaiiing  intamational  eo- 
oparatlon In  time  of  peace.  The  VFW  has 
continued  tMs  fine  record  by  tu  strong  sup- 
port of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

I  am  partlcuiarty  pleaaed  that  you  have 
aakad  aaa  to  be  here  on  tha  day  the  VFW  is 
distlngulabad  rcpraaaatatlTas  from 
eouatrtaa  which  have  jotnad  tn  tha 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Tha  prwaasa  at  vat- 
ttiiaa  frcNu  luoat  of  tha  tiaaity 
■laailnt  wtth  our  own  vetarans.  la 
aymlwUe  of  the  splrtt  tiiat  binds  together  tha 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

All  tha  countries  that  signed  the   treaty 
tba  tragic  aeal  of  war.    All  of  aa 


have  leamad  how  aadfeaaaa  invttea 
■tea — bow  deawcratlc  countrlaa,  unlaai  thay 
ataad  together,  can  be  taken  over  ona  by  one. 
aad  DOW.  all  of  us  are  determined  tbat,  by 
joint  afforta  aad  a  eonunon  defenaa.  wa  shall 
bacooia  atroag  anewgh  to  prevent  another 
tarrlhia  eoallict. 

roar  years  ago.  when  the  war  ended,  the 
world  entered  a  new  phaae  of  human  history. 
There  were  many  wIm  believed  that  the  world 
would  quickly  retxim  to  lU  old  waya.  Many 
baiiavad  that  the  countries  of  the  world  would 
wcffe  their  way,  peacefully  and  in  cooperation. 
back  to  condttUma  of  subillty  and  prosperity. 

But  the  effeeta  ot  this  last  war  arara  too  far 
raaehing  to  permit  such  an  easy  adjoataiant. 
Tha  deatructlon  had  been  too  great  to  aUow 
a  qtilck  raeovary.  Tba  aocumuiated  wealth 
ot  gaoaratlona  h»d  lieen  poured  out  and  loat 
ta  tha  ooafllct.  Conditions  of  world  trade 
had  been  fundamentally  altered.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  upheaval,  aaany  peoples  demanded 
aaw  rights  and  new  reaponslbUltles.  ICaa 
wko  had  llvad  for  centtirlca  In  economic  or 
poUticai  servitude  asked  for  Independanca 
aad  a  fair  share  of  the  good  tilings  of  life. 

Tba  war  against  tyranny  wsa  sustained 
by  belief  in  tba  "four  freedoms."  Men  re- 
fused to  yield  to  dictatorship  because  they 
daatrad  aad  baiiavad  they  could  sacara  ttm^ 
ditloaa  ot  laatarial  and  spiritual  (raadoaa. 
Whaa  tha  war  aadad.  thay  JMinHari  to  ba 
treated  as  fraa  maa.  Thay  deans  ndad  a 
world  la  which  ttiay  could  attain  •aeurttj 
and  liberty. 

Thia  demand  cannot  be  suppressed.  It 
total  Bot  t>e  frustrated.  It  presents  a  cImU- 
laapa  to  us  and  to  tha  valuea  of  our  dvlll- 
aatlon  which  will  require  all  otir  energies  and 
wladom  to  satlafy. 

One  paataadad  answer  to  tiiia  datoand  of 
mankind  la  odered  by  organiaad  aoeimu- 
nlam.  But  that  answer  Is  a  falae  one.  Oom- 
muniam  claims  to  satlafy  the  universal  de- 
sire for  a  better  life.  But.  in  fact,  tt  lures 
men  by  false  promlaca  bmek  to  tyranny  and 
slavery— and  more  aad  laora  people,  all  over 
tiM  world,  are  learning  that  fact. 

Tba  free  nations  of  tba  world  oaer  a 
dtflaraat  ana«er  to  the  demand  of  mankind 
for  security  and  liberty.  Our  answer  Is  based 
upon  voluntary  association  among  free  na- 
tions, mutual  adjustment  of  our  common 
problems,  and  combined  economic  effort. 
We  are  convinced  that  through  thaaa  means 
ttie  world  can  achieve  eacaemle  progress  and 
as  tha  aaaia  tUaa  nsalntaln  and  expand  dem- 
ocratic fraadoaaa.  We  are  convinced  that 
our  answer  will  prevail. 

TiM  people  of  tiM  United  States  have  t>een 
meeting  thia  challenge.  In  four  short  years 
tlxey  tMva  done  mora  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  world  recovery  than  any  nation 
has  ever  iMfore  been  called  upon  to  do. 

We  are  not  alone  In  this  effort.  Many 
nations  wblch  aliare  our  democratic  valuea 
and  our  traditlona  are  working  with  ua. 
Without  tbsae  aliiea  in  tlM  cauM  of  peaca. 
our  task  would  be  hopeless.  We  can  win  a 
permanent  peace  only  through  the  joint 
afToru  of  free  nations  striving  toward  the 
aama  objaetlvaa. 

To  achieve  a  better  world  we  must  pra« 
vent  Intematlonat  Tlolaaaa.  Unieaa  protec- 
tion againat  war  can  be  secured,  ail  efforts 
for  tba  advanoamant  of  mankind  arlll  falL 
Oua  of  tlM  most  Important  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy,  therefore.  Is  our  effort  to  ea- 
tabllsb  International  order. 

To  this  end.  we  have  jolaad  wttH 
natlona    In    cresting   a   world 
which  woold  awMaw  sggiaaiiiai  and  cstabMah 
a  meana  ot  aattltog  Intaraatlonsl  dlaputaa. 

TlM  prlaeiplsa  of  tha  Unitad  Natlona  are 
atUi  our  goal.  Wa  liava  under  Uiken  to  de- 
fend and  prasarva  them.  We  will  keep  tixAt 
pledge. 

Shortly  after  tha  end  of  the  war.  bovrever. 
tt  becaoM  apparent  that  the  United  Nations 
aooid  aot  live  up  to  all  our  tK>psa  for  It 
mtll  an  aatjoaa  ware  uaitad  ta  tiw 
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for  peace.  It  bccasM  necessary,  therefore. 
fcH-  the  free  cotmtrles  to  talte  action  to  de- 
fend the  pnlnciples  of  that  organization  and 
topraaervelt. 

By  aa  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote,  the 
Congreas  approved  my  reooauneadatloa  ear- 
ly in  1947  that  the  United  SUtea  ha^  Oraeee 
and  Turkey  resist  CcRnmuntst  praaaores. 
Our  prompt  action  preserved  the  integrity  of 
both  countries. 

By  an  equally  overwhrtmlng  vote  In  1948. 
tlie  Congreta  approved  our  joint  enterprise 
wtth  18  European  natlona  to  achieve  eeo- 
aatolc  recovery.  The  European  recovery 
program  has  prevented  general  coUapee  in 
Europe,  and  haa  given  hope  to  all  countries 
who  want  tb  sea  tha  world  raaume  the  course 
of  economic  progresa. 

WhUe  we  ara  worktag  with  our  friends  In 
Europe,  we  are  alao  working  with  our  friends 
and  neight>ors  in  this  tMmispbere.  The  psct 
ot  Bio  de  Janeiro,  signed  in  September  1947 
Mads  the  natioas  of  North  and  South 
America  together  in  a  defensive  alliance. 

The  United  States  and  11  other  nations 
have  now  joined  in  tlM  North  Atlaatlc 
Treaty.  Like  the  Rio  pact.  thU  U  a  pledge  of 
mut\ial  aaaSttance  by  nations  which  are  de- 
termined to  protect  their  independence.  It 
is  t)aaad  on  the  principle  that  an  armed  at- 
tack OB  one  ■Mflstoar  nation  is  an  attsck  on 
all. 

The  next  task  la  to  bsck  up  this  principle 
with  military  aaaistance  to  Etiropean  na- 
tions, and  to  certain  other  nations,  which  ara 
unabla  to  build  up  ttiair  dcfetuaa  withoat 
ouuldt  iialp. 

I  have  raeooamaadad  to  tha  Congraaa  that 
the  Unitad  Btatw  supply  three  klnda  of  mili- 
tary aastatonce  to  friendly  democratic  na- 
Uoaa  la  aaad  of  our  help  First,  we  should 
help  tham  lacraaae  their  own  military  pro- 
duction, gaeoad.  are  should  transfer  to  them 
some  esaaatial  Items  of  military  equipment. 
Third,  we  should  send  some  of  our  experts 
abroad  to  help  train  and  equip  their  military 
forces. 

Some  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
state  of  the  world  very  well  have  tried  to 
make  the  military-assistance  program  seem 
a  dlflbult  and  confused  issue.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  vtrf  simple. 

The  purpose  of  the  military -aasMtaaoe 
program  la  to  prevent  aggreaslon.  Our  Eu- 
ropean partners  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
are  not  strong  enough  today  to  defend  them- 
selves effectively.  Since  the  end  of  the  vrar 
ttey  have  been  concentrating  on  rebuilding 
their  war -torn  economies.  We  can  strength- 
en them  and  ourselves  by  transferring  some 
military  means  to  them  and  by  joining  with 
them  In  a  common  defense  plan.  The  mill- 
tary-aaalatance  program  la  baaed  on  the  same 
prtael^e  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  that  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  European  recovery 
program  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

We  are  not  arming  ourselves  and  our 
friends  to  start  a  light  with  anybody.  We  are 
building  defensea  so  tiiat  we  won't  have  to 
fight. 

Our  aid  will  be  limited  to  the  material  nec- 
sasary  to  equip  mobile  defense  forces.  These 
forces  will  constitute  no  threat  to  the  Inde- 
pendence of  ot-er  nations.  The  democratic 
nations  have  no  desire  for  aggression:  they 
onlv  want  to  l»  aide  to  defend  their  hcwnes. 

Most  of  our  assistance  under  this  program 
will  go  to  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  but  we 
will  also  help  certain  other  nations  whose 
security  Is  Important  to  world  peace.  We 
must  continue  our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
We  should  help  Iran  maintain  Its  firm  stand 
against  Soviet  pressu-e  And  in  the  Far 
East  two  3roung  Republics — the  Philippines 
and  Korea — need  military  assistance  if  they 
are  to  maintain  their  national  security. 

If  it  wer»  possible,  we  would  prefer  that 
these  bulwarks  against  aggression  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations.  We  hope  the 
peace  of  tlie  world  will  some  day  I*  enforced 


by  security  forcaa  nndcr  the  control  and 
direction  at  the  Ualted  Matlona. 

We  iiave  ijaen  working  for  that. 

But  the  Soviet  XTalon  hM 
effort  to  eatabliah  aa  ifccUai 
police  force  aad  to  tree  tha  wocld  fraa  tha 
fear  of  aggraaaiaii.  For  that  raaaoa.  «a  have 
had  to  join  other  friendly  nations  in  forming 
regional  defense  pacts. 

Tha  United  Nations  Charter  was  wisaiy 
drawn  to  permit  tlMae  regional  «tefenaa  pacu 
and  other  coUectiva  aanultyarrangiBMnta 
which  are  ooaatateat  with  the  great  priad- 
ples  of  the  Ctertar.  The  military  aaatstaace 
program  will  help  the  United  Nations  to 
operate  more  effectively  by  increaalng  tlM 
ooUecUve  as  well  as  tlM  Individual  ability  of 
free  cotmtrles  to  raaiat  aggraaaion. 

The  miiitary-aaaiataaoa  program  and  the 
European  recovery  prograak  ara  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  laais  policy.  Thara  is  the  doaaat 
relatlaaahlp  between  econoaalc  raaa^wy  «m1 
military  defense.  On  tba  oaa  haad.  aciMMiBilc 
recovery  will  lag  if  the  iMuntlng  fear  of  oiiit- 
tary  aggression  la  wldaapraad.  Such  fear 
will  prevent  new  inveatments  from  twing 
made  and  new  induatrlaa  from  being  aatab- 
iiahed.  On  the  other  iMnd.  if 
againat  aggraaaion  Is  assured,  aconoaUc 
ery  will  ntove  forward  aaora  rapidly. 
economic  racofery  aad  adaquato  adlitary  de- 
fense must  ba  carried  forward  together  in 
t>alaDce.  That  is  asaetly  what  wa  propoaa 
to  do. 

Great  progress  has  iMan  made  la  economic 
recovery  in  Europe.  The  productioa  ot  the 
waateru  nations  of  Buropa  haa  been  riaing 
ataadUy.  To  continue  tha  aMBMBtUB  of  thU 
economic  advance  it  Is  aaeeaaary  bow  to  re- 
move the  obstaclaa  created  l>y  tlM  fear  of 
military  aggresaion. 

We  should  therefore  undertake  a  program 
of  military  aaalatance  without  delay.  The 
cost  of  su^  a  program  la  considerable,  but  it 
represents  an  invaatOMnt  In  sectuity  that 
win  be  worth  many  times  Itt  cost.  It  Is  part 
of  the  price  of  peace. 

Peace  witb  freedom  and  justice  cannot  be 
bought  cheaply.  No  single  program  can 
bring  It  about,  nor  can  any  single  nation. 
It  can  only  be  assured  by  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  multitudes  of  people  throughout 
the  world  who  want  a  secure  peace.  They 
are  our  friends  and  they  are  friends  worth 
having.  We  must  keep  them  our  friends  if 
the  world  Is  to  be  a  decent  place  for  our  ciill- 
dren  and  their  children  to  live  In. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have  for- 
ever put  behind  us  the  false  sectirlty  of 
Isolationism.  We  have  done  so  becatise  we 
have  learned — learned  the  hard  way — tlMt  In 
the  world  of  today.  Isolationism  Is  a  futile 
ana  vulnerable  shield.  We  have  learned  that 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  de- 
fense of  other  freedom-loving  nations  are 
Indivisible.  We  have  learned  that  we  can 
serve  our  country  best  by  joining  In  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  tn  noble 
words  has  set  out  certain  purposes  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Our  organization 
is  pledged: 

"To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  fidelity  to  Its  Constitution  and  laws:  to 
foster  true  patriotism;  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend the  institutions  of  American  freedom; 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  United  States 
from  all  her  enemies." 

In  the  fulfillment  of  those  high  purposes. 
I  enlist  your  support  to  the  end  that  we  may 
persevere  in  the  ways  of  p>eace  with  the  same 
vigor  and  determination  with  which  we 
fought  otir  country's  wars. 

The  address  of  the  President  before 
the  assembled  membership  of  the  great 
American  Legion  organization  was  deliv- 
ered at  Philadelphia,  Pa,  on  August  29, 


1949.  and  is  a  most  thought-provoking 
addrtto  cooctfnlng  world  ecwwij 
world  peace  and  our  own  natlonai 

perlty  and  security. 

The  address  before  the  American  Le- 
gion convention  follows: 

lir.  Conunander.  members  of  the  auxiliary, 
comrades  of  the  American  Legion,  I  am  happy 
to  Iw  b^  with  the  members  of  the  American 
Legl<»  again  at  their  aaaaal  ccBTaattoP. 

At  the  Legion  coavwttoa  laat  year  I  talked 
to  you  about  your  OovaraaMOtli  adorta  to 
achieve  world  peace  baaed  on  freedom  and 
justice.  Today  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
again  about  peace.  Iwcause  I  think  that  ta  the 
most  Important  tiling  In  the  world,  and  I 
know  that  you  agree  with  me. 

Last  week  at  Miami.  t>efore  another  con- 
vention of  veterans.  I  dlinaaart  our  aSorti  to 
protect  nations  againat  aggraailaa  aad  to 
preeerve  the  prtortplaa  at  tha  United  Natioaa. 
I  talked  aboot  cor  eollectiva  security  sgiaa 
ments  and  the  necesatty  of  providing  mill- 
tary  aid  to  otlMr  countrlaa  to  support  tlkoae 
agreementa. 

Today  I  would  Ilka  to  talk  about  another 
equally  bnportaat  a^eet  of  our  adoeu  to 
achieve  a  iaattof  peace  thst  is.  our  inter- 
aational  eeoaomla  policy. 

I  find  that  there  U  a  good  deal  at  wattf 
UBdaratanding  and  mlalnformatloa  MMt 
our  intanuitlonal  aconomlc  policy.  SoaM  of 
tiiU  la  dallbarauiy  stirred  up  by  aartata 
newspapers  and  poltttclaoa  atrictly  for  po- 
litical raaaoaa.  goiM  ol  tt  ia  due  to  the  fact 
thst  tha  aeoaotok  pi'oMatos  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  dtatant  from  our  daily  Uvea  aad 
hard  to  understand. 

World  economic  lanWtoM  ara  undoubtedly 
complex.  But  their  laHXetaaee  to  us  is  very 
dear.  World  pro^artty  U  necessary  to  world 
peace.  Furthermore,  world  prosperity  is  naa- 
■asary  to  our  own  prosperity  hers  in  tha 
United  6UUS.  If  tlMae  factt  are  Itept  in 
mind  It  will  be  easier  to  understand  wiMt 
this  country  Is  trying  to  do. 

In  working  for  prosperity  in  the  postwar 
world,  the  natlona  of  the  world  face  new 
problems — and  graater  ones  than  they  liava 
ever  faced  before.  They  are  suffering  from 
the  terrible  after  effects  of  the  war.  wiiich 
caused  an  almost  complete  break-down  of 
European  Industry  and  of  world  trade.  There 
Is  also  the  rising  demand  of  men  all  over  the 
world  for  Independence,  and  for  a  greatar 
share  of  the  good  tilings  of  life  which  only 
a  restored  ana  expanding  economic  system 
can  bring.  Added  to  these  two  problems 
there  Is  a  third.  This  Is  the  attempt  of  or- 
ganized communism  to  achieve  economic 
and  political  domination  of  the  world 
through  the  misuse  of  the  deslras  and  aspi- 
rations of  mankind. 

These  problems  require  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  free  naUons.  Together,  we  muat 
repair  the  damage  of  wju-,  complete  the  res- 
toration of  the  economy  of  Europe,  and  re- 
vive world  trade.  We  must  go  forward  to 
establish  an  expanding  wcnrld  economy  In 
which  men  everywhere  can  work  to  satisfy 
their  dealre  far  freedom  and  a  better  life. 
We  must  demonstrate  that  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  free  nations  Is  better  than  the 
system  of  communism. 

The  free  natlona  are  determined  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  roots  of  the 
present  economic  problems  go  back  to  tlie 
First  World  War.  After  that  war.  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  made  the  mlataka  of  fol- 
lowing narrow  and  short-sighted  policies  of 
economic  nationalism.  Each  cotmtry.  work- 
ing for  lU  ovra  selfish  interest,  tried  to  get 
the  best  of  the  others.  Each  nation  erected 
trade  barriers  to  keep  out  the  products  of 
other  natlona.  You  all  remembar  Hawley- 
Smoot  and  what  It  did  to  the  country.  Bach 
nation  tried  to  dump  Its  ovm  produeta  in 
foreign  markets. 
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elcMd  damn  aU  ovar  Um  tporld. 
lay  ldl«  In  harbor*.    Burplu*  eropa  rat- 
io •T*Tj  ooOHlry  ther*  were  handrvda  of 
thou— nd«  of  TOVBC  °Mn  and  woaa«n  wlth- 
OM  JolM  and  wtthovt  bop*  for  the  rmxire 
Umuf  m  ttaw  ywmt  p>epl>  bacama  tha  pr^ 

tta  btaek  ahtrta  of  Italy  and  tb«  Morm  rroop- 
ars  af  Oanaany.  TlMy  vara  tha  tools  of 
«lw  Japaaaaa  attlltartets  In  the  and.  th«y 
■larebad  to  war  ttadar  tb«  bloody  bannen  of 
tboaa  dletatarahlpa. 

Bafor*  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we  re- 
aola»4  that  tba  international  economic  chaoa 
haa  lad  to  war  iboaM  aet  occur  tfaln 
kmmt  tHat  paraaaant  paace  criiid  not 
tf  tba  Battalia  of  the  world  rerumed  the 
poney  of  dos-aat-dog. 

Oooaaqoantly.    the    United    SUtaa    Jotned 
f> ******  to  prepare  tnr  a  peaceful 
world     The  International   Mone- 
■a  aat  «p  to  deal  with  aaehanfa 
and  BBonatary  proMaiM  among  natloaaL    Tha 
IntematkMMl  WmoM  waa  ■ata'^Hitiad  »e  pro- 

•ai  atialafMnt.  In  our  propoaala  (or  a 
amrM-trMla  arnaaloattoo.  tha  Chittatf  Btataa 
owtllned  a  method  for  brealhng  down  the 
bamara  which  had  itranfflad  world 
In  tha  period  between  the  two 
Aa  the  war  ended,  we  made  billions 
of  doilare  available  to  relieve  ■ullertng  and 
repair  tha  dMBa^  of  war  We  are  proud  of 
that  aceoaplMlMeBt. 

llMaa  wan  good  baglnnlngs  Nerrr  before 
tR  hiatoiy  had  natlona  made  such  careful. 
loTf-ranre  plans  for  a  better  economic 
futura.  Por  the  ftrat  time  In  the  hlatory  of 
Ifea  world  the  rlctor  attempted  to  brine  the 
vanquu<hed  back  to  lit*  and  to  prarent  peo- 
pla  from  starrtBg  to  daath.  It  has  never 
befr<re  In  the  htatorr  of  the  world. 
f  aaa  prmKl  we  did  It 
Shortly  after  tha  war  ended,  however,  It 
<rtTamT  apparent  that  the  economlr  life  of 
tba  worM  was  more  badly  disrupted  than 


ftvtbar  dlAetrttlaa  wara  eraatad  when 
elwr  that  the  Sortet  tJnlon  would 
jBte  In  worklnf  for  world  acooomlc  re- 
The  Soviet  Dnkm  waa  hostile  to 
acononlc  cooperation.  It  refmad 
to  |ola  bi  tha  Buropean  lecovety  profram. 
■otf  praTantad  tts  tatalMtaa  Crom  )obmic 
Moaila^  agcraaati^  foaatgn  policy  araatad 
alarms  and  fears  that  hampered  recovery 
On  every  hand,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
poilcy  of  the  SoTtai  Union  was  aimed  at 
tha  fflalisaa  and  sulfertnc  of  free 


If  wa  had  been  dlawted  by  thaae  dlffl- 
cuttlea  atxl  bad  abaadonad  our  efforts,  the 
raa«tta  would  hare  baan  dtaaatrooi.  Onca 
•fata  tha  straats  at  Bxiropa  would  have  bean 
■Bad  with  crowds  of  hungry  and  hnpeleaa 
mm»  and  women.  Onee  Bgatn,  unacrupioua 
f^jltatnea  would  hare  uaad  thaaa  aagry  mll- 
Moaa  to  create  tyranny  and  slavery. 

Bvt  tba  natlooa  dtd  not  let  thia  happen. 
fraa  natkma  went  ahrad  with  anr  n- 
profraais.  As  a  result.  protftictlOB 
kaa  riaaa  vrtatly  to  Soropa  Man  and  wom- 
mm  tliara  hava  )Dte  and  food  and  a  hopa  to 
tba  ftttar*.  Thay  know  that  the  democratic 
vay  la  tha  way  of  hopa. 

Tlia  traa  nations  hava  orarccme  the  daagar 
•C  taia*a<laia  poMwar  eaUuaa.  but  «a  bara 
jm  to  aebMaa  tba  Miif  and  aspaadtac 
that  li  ntpwiary  for  a  lasttnc 


tronta  ua. 


taak  to  tba  ooa  that  now  eon- 


fraa  natlooa  bava  tha  raaoureea  and 
tha  BMOiM  to  aruittlah  that  taak. 

Tbgatbar.  tbay  hara  aioat  d  the  Induatrial 
capa^tj  cf  tha  world.  Thay  bare  vast  sup- 
pllaa  at  raw  materUla.  They  have  indua- 
trtooB  and  skillful  populatloiu.  The  free 
nations  together  have  all  the  alemanta  naoas- 
sary  to  prorlda  a  battar  way  of  life  for  man- 
kind. What  la  naadad  to  to  draw  theae  ele- 
ments togetbcr  Into  a  continually  expanding 
and  i^oduetlve  International  economy 

Soeh  a  world  economy  Is  vital,  not  only  to 
tha  causa  of  world  paaee.  but  also  to  our 
oara  aatlOBal  prosperity  and  sacxirlty.  We  In 
tba  United  Stataa  depend  open  foreign 
coontrlea  for  many  vital  minerals  and  other 
raw  awtarlala.  Without  foreign  trade,  many 
ot  our  ladtHtrtai  would  suffer.  Without  for- 
eign trada.  for  axaaapla.  It  aauld  ba  dlAeult. 
If  not  tmpoaslbla,  f or  ua  to  davalop  atomic 
energy  Motaovar.  we  need  to  sell  many 
things  abroad  Our  cotton,  our  wheat,  our 
tobaeeo.  for  example,  must  bava  foreign  mar- 
Our  prosperity  would  be  serlouriy 
If  the  export  of  otir  products  were 
cut  otf 

We  eanno*.  therafora.  fall  back  toto  aeo- 
aoaate  laolatloBlaM.  fwatiail.  wa  rnaat  take 
aaary  aatloa  wa  eaa  to  bttaf  abowt  Borc 
trade,  aapandlng  markets,  and  growth  and 
davalopaMnt  In  other  countrlaa  as  well  as 


Ona  ot  tha  aaoat  aartooa  dlAaultles  wa  face 
to  the  fact  that,  at  present,  foreign  nations 
Dead  to  buy  aaora  things  from  na  than  we 
need  to  bar  frocn  them  They  bara  called 
upon  ua  for  food  and  raw  nuitertala  In  nn- 
preoadantad  amcunts.  Purthermure.  many 
countrlaa  need  equipment  and  machinery, 
wbtato  o»ly  wa  aaa  supply,  if  tbey  ar*  to  de- 
velop tbair  own  raaoureea  and  ralaa  tbair  own 
staaMtardi  of  living 

Tba  arfant  demand  which  foralirn  coun- 
baaa  for  thaea  things  far  aaoeeds  their 
abOtty  to  pay  for  them  Aa  a  rasult. 
rid  trada  to  now  seriously  out  of  balance 

We  nave  both  ahurt-ranga  and  long-range 
plana  for  meeting  thaaa  dlAcultles.  We  via 
continue  tba  ■tiropaaa  recovary  prograaa  as 

neada  tti  tba  naxt  S  yaata.  At  tha  same  tlm*. 
we  are  aaovtac  ahead  with  long-range  meaa- 
uraa 

We  ara  aneouraglng  American  buainaas  to 
tOMk*  produetlva  tnraataaanta  abroad  In  in- 
craaslng  voiunia.  Tbiough  such  lavaat- 
menta  foralga  oonntrlaa  ea  pec  tally  andar 
prtvoagad  araaa— wlU  ba  aUa  to  oMala  the 
aqutpaaant  thay  do  ttaapsrstaly  need. 

We  are  alao  plannlnf  to  help  tba  paopla 
in  underprlvUaged  araaa  to  laam  iuod«a  tn- 
diMtr:al  and  agricultural  aaathods.  By  thto 
maaoa,  they  will  ba  able  to  double  and  ra- 
deuMa  tbair  pradtiatlon.  By  tbla  meana. 
they  will  ba  able  to  BMba  an  tocrsaaad  eon- 
tribution  to  an  aapaatfibB  vorld  aeoaony 
and  a  baUxMed  world  trade. 

In  addition,  wa  must  continue  our  wall- 
aatabUalMtf  ptllif  ot  aagotlatlng  reciprocal 
irada  ■giaaaianls  in  ordar  to  raduoa  barriers 
to  lAtarnatiooal  trada.  Tbaaa  acraaaaantj 
enable  us  to  buy  mora  from  other  aatlons 
at  tba  same  time  that  thay  balp  to  maintain 
markau  abroad  for  our  own  produeu.  We 
muat  increase  our  buying  abroad  IX  wa  ara 
to  aciuara  a  balanoad  world  tr&da. 

rurtbaroaova.  wa  ara  aneouraglng  cloaar 
rational  tlaa  among  natlona  In  order  to  lower 
trada  barrlara  and  tnrtaan  productloo. 

Tba  natlona  oX  Kurupa.  tmdar  the  stimulus 
of  our  aid.  are  working  toward  closer  ties  of 
acoDomlc  union.  Already,  through  tha  Or- 
f  "«T>****n  for  Buropaan  Bconoank  Coopara- 
tion.  tbay  hava  begun  to  maka  joint  daclalons 
that  affect  thalr  baalc  aoonomic  policies.  In 
tba   Oounall  tt  Btuopa.    n«ar   Maatiog    at 

Buropaan  union  ara  balng  conslderad. 

Cloaar  ecotMmlc  union  means  a  dlOcult 
period  of  uajumon  tor  the  countrtea  that 


enter  Into  It.  but  K  to  aaaantlal  for  a  twtter 
world.  The  United  Stataa  will  do  what  It  can 
to  aid  the  Buropaan  nations  to  aciiieve  great- 
er unity 

As  we  go  ahead  with  theaa  loof-ianca 
maaauraa  for  a  stable  and  growing  world 
aconomy.  wa  shall  have  to  adju£t  our  actions 
to  ^**'>'>g1ng  condltiona.  We  shall  need  to 
be  slert  to  new  d«velopmenu,  and  turn  to 
advantage  every  poaalbla  reaource. 

We  shall  ba  concamad  In  tha  months  Im- 
mcdlataly  ahead  with  certain  spadal  and 
urgent  problenu  arising  out  of  the  pceaant 
unbalanced  stau  of  world  trade.  Rapraaent- 
atives  of  tha  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
wUl  soon  be  hare  to  discuaa  aocne  of  thaae 
problems.  We  look  upon  tbaaa  talfea  aa  dla- 
rusakuia  aasonc  fHanda  aboot  problems 
which  affect  us  all.  and  In  the  solution  of 
which  we  all  have  a  common  Interest.  The 
people  ot  thto  country  are  well  aware  of 
what  the  war  meant  to  Oraat  Britain  and  of 
the  straaaaa  and  strains  which  bava  baan 
laid  upon  tba  Brttlah  people  in  recent 
The  rapraaanaatlaaa  of  the  United 
wUl  And  hara  a  arana  paraonal  walcoma  and 
may  ba  aanasii  that  thaaa  mutual  prohlama 
will  ba  aaamlned  by  us  In  a  spirit  of  triend- 
llneaa  and  helpful  naaa. 

In  our  dlscuaalons  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  as 
in  our  approach  to  problema  arlth  other  na- 
tions, we  must  lce«p  clearly  in  mlrMl  the  basic 
underlying  prtnclples  upon  wblch  the  eco- 
nomla  policy  of  the   free   nations   muat  be 


Tba  first  principle  which  we  should  dearly 
unrtaislaiiil  is  that  a  sound  and  expanding 
world  aaonomy  to  aaaantlal  to  world  peace. 
Intareatlonal  economic  dlsiinaslnns  revolve 
around  such  proaale  things  aa  tobacco  and 
rubber  and  rates  of  interest  and  tha  value 
of  ciirrencies  But  behind  all  theae.  Ua  tha 
great  objectives  of  sattofytnf  the  material 
and  spiritual  needs  of  mankind  and  praaarv- 
InK  democratic  freedom. 

Tba  saeond  principle  which  aboold  be 
dearly  tmdaratoed  to  t^at  we  are  trying  to 
expand  the  exchange  of  goods  and  saiileaa 
among  nations  S«)und  and  proaperoua  rala- 
tiotu  among  nations  reat  upon  the  exchaaca 
of  gooda  and  services  on  s  btislness  baala. 
We  are  not  engaged  In  a  chart  Ubie  aater- 
We  are  not  looking  for  trick  aolu- 
to  deep  eeated  problems. 

The  third  principle  to  that  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed In  creating  a  sound  and  expanding  world 
economy  unlcs  we  keep  everlasttngiy  at  It. 
Tbera  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  we  shall  be- 
come Impatient  or  annoyed  by  delays  and 
obstacle*.  But  we  cannot  throw  In  our  hand 
and  walk  avt  of  the  game.  Nor  can  any  other 
nation  afford  to  do  that.  The  path  nf  muttial 
adJu.<stmeDt  and  combined  economic  effort  to 
not  an  easy  one  The  economic  Interests  of 
nations  are  not  easily  reconciled.  Wo  group 
can  get  all  Its  wants.  But  there  to  no  ether 
way  to  the  solution  of  our  dUBcultles  than 
the  way  of  mutual  concession  and  coopara- 

tlOQ. 

The  fourth  principle  to  that  tbe  demo- 
cratic nations  are  not  proposing  to  tntatlara 
In  one  another's  Internal  politics.  We  know 
very  well  how  we  would  fael  If  soma  foreign 
nation  triad  to  tcU  us  hew  to  vote.  We 
racognlaa  that  each  nation  has  its  own  po- 
litical problems  and  that  It  uses  different 
political  labels  and  different  slogans  from 
those  we  use  at  home  In  the  same  way.  na- 
tions have  diSarant  buslna»d  proctioaa  and 
different  govarnmental  derlcea  fur  achieving 
the  same  economic  ends. 

A  community  of  democratic  n^tiona  can- 
not Insi&t  on  uniformity  in  mattars  of  politics 
or  buainasB.  Tha  only  uniformity  on  which 
thay  can  Inatot — and  thto  to  what  hinda  ' 
togather  as  free  nationa — to  a  firm  adbe 
to  damocracy — true  democracy,  not  tha  faka 
kind  put  out  by  the  Communtota — coupled 
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with  a  comiaon  dcalre  to  improva  tba 
•rd  of  living  of  all  of  tbclr  rlllaiaa 

On  the  baala  of  tbaaa  four  patnelplea.  tha 
free  iiattnnainf  Ow  worM  can  aolae  the  dlA- 
cultlaa  wbleb  eontront  tbam.  On  the  basis 
of  thaaa  prtodpies.  they  car  achieve  their 
goal    of    a  .  aoond    and    expanding    world 


There  la  one  nK»a  tbtog  for  ua.  a 
cans,  to  ramember.  Oar  eoontry  la  tba 
tanportant  aaonomic  unit  In  tba  amrtd  today. 
Tba  ftttnre  of  the  world  depcnda  upon  ttia 
conttnuatian  of  our  own  aoonomic  growth 
and  develcptnent.  If  we  can  cootlnve  to  to- 
crease  our  rational  Income,  and  to  raise  our 
standards  of  living,  the  solution  of  Interna- 
tional economic  problema  will  be  far  leas 
tfUteult. 

■very  ona  of  ua  haa  a  rasponalblllty  tai 
building  a  peaceful  world,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  tberc  to  not  a  man  here  who  does 
not  want  to  see  that  paaoa  In  the  world  In 
the  future.  We  can  contribute  to  that  causa 
In  our  dally  lives,  in  our  jobs.  In  our  thinking. 
We  contribute  to  peace  when  we  work  for 
tne  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  United 
States.  We  contribute  to  peace  when  we  re- 
ject the  claims  of  thoac  seUtoh  intarests.  here 
and  abroad,  that  would  ttirn  ua  against  tha 
cause  of  International  cooperation  We  con- 
tribute to  peace  when  we  aak  for  divine 
guidance  and  help  for  the  efforts  of  mankind 
to  estabUsb  understanding  and  good  win 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  address  of  the  President  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  n— AMVETS— a 
great  and  growing  veterans'  organization 
of  our  younger  veterans,  was  delivered  at 
the  State  fair  at  Des  Moines,  on  Labor 
Day.  September  5.  1949. 

This  address,  delivered  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  farm  belt  to  the  younger 
World  War  veterans,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  American  agricultore  of  our 
world  responsibility  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

This  address  Is  as  follows : 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  with  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

This  to  the  third  time  I  have  met  with 
veterans  in  the  last  3  weeks.  In  Miami  and 
In  Philadelphia  I  had  tha  pleasxire  <rf  ad- 
dressing two  of  the  other  veterans'  organisa- 
tions. 

Today  In  Des  Moines  you  have  given  me  the 
trelcome  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  as- 
sociation whlcii  has  grown  up  since  the  last 
war.  Judging  by  thto  meeting,  your  group 
has  a  long,  vigorous,  and  useful  life  ahead 
of  it. 

I  have  found  that  veterans  generally  carry 
over  into  civilian  life  their  strong  interest 
In  national  and  international  affairs.  They 
are  determined  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  sea  that  the  United  States  grows  in 
strength  and  prosperity  and  exerts  its  full 
influence  for  peace  In  the  world.  A  veterans' 
organisation  like  yours  can  do  much  to  aid 
our  progress  toward  peace  and  prosperity.  I 
am  sure  ail  of  you  will  do  your  part. 

Barller  today,  in  Pittsburgh.  I  discussed 
tba  aSort  we  are  making  to  achieve  a  better 
future  for  our  country.  One  of  the  moet 
Important  elements  in  our  country's  future 
to  agricultural  prosperity.  And  there  to  no 
better  place  to  talk  about  that  than  right 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Nations  farm  belt. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  nobody 
but  the  faraaera  ought  to  be  concerned  with 
farm  prosparity.  Some  people  claim  that 
programs  to  improve  the  welfare  of  farmers 
kra  Just  praasure-group  politics.  The 
selfish  intereata  would  lUe  to  have  us  be- 
lieve this  hacauaa  they  wt>ct  to  divide  the 
people  and  set  one  group  against  another. 
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Tbe  plain  fact  Is  that 
iiitiaaaliil  In  tba  waUara  of  faiawts.  Tba 
pnapartty  of  tbla  Ihtloa  la  todlvMbia.  Tlw 
aoonomic  fvt«w  of  tba  wbole  euuntry  da- 
panda  vpoo  tba  growing  welfare  of  evary 
group  In  tba  eoontry.  If  we  want  a  healthy 
and  proaperooa  aconomy.  there  must  be  eco- 
nomic oppcrtontty.  not  just  for  the  for- 
tew.  but  for  all  of  ua— workers,  boal- 
,  and  fanners. 

It's  just  plain  eoBunon  aense  that  good  to- 
comes  for  farmers  are  good  for  the  workers 
who  make  the  things  farmers  buy.  Farmers 
tbto  year  arill  hare  more  than  $27,000/100.003 
to  spend.  That  means  em{doyment  for  more 
tban  9.000.000  woikcn  to  factories,  and 
itorts.  HMl  otbar  busteaaa  entarprtses. 

All  of  us  need  the  things  farmers  prodoca. 
When  farmers  adopt  new  and  mora  cttdmt 
methods,  and  produce  more  at  lower  cost. 
that  raises  the  standard  of  Urtog  of  every- 
body  In  the  country. 

That's  why  It  to  Just  as  Important  to  the 
future  of  our  country  farmers  to  be  well  off 
as  it  Is  for  workers  or  businaasmen. 

That's  why  I  believe  the  Government  of 
this  country  must  work  t(x  the  welfare  of 
farm  people. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  the  Gov- 
errment  shotild  do  to  help  achieve  continued 
and  growing  farm  prosperity. 

It  to  not  alwa3rs  eaay  for  dty  folks  to  un- 
derstand the  conditions  the  farmer  faces, 
and  th^  need  for  the  particular  programs  the 
Government   haa  developed. 

First  oi  all.  the  farmer  faces  the  uncertain- 
ties of  nature.  He  to  In  a  constant  battle 
with  Insects,  weeds,  weather,  and  erosion. 
He  needs  to  learn  and  ap{»ly  the  best  meth- 
ods of  soil  conservation,  weed  killing,  crop 
rotation,  and  all  the  other  scientific  ad- 
vances in  agriculture.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  our  Government  has 
teen  its  research  and  education  programs  to 
help  farmers  do  these  things. 

FurtlMrmore.  the  fanner  to  confronted 
with  ^>ecial  problems  because  he  lives  In 
the  country.  Too  often  In  the  past,  good 
schools  and  modem  health  facilities  and 
tfectrlclty  and  the  other  advantages  of  mod- 
em living  were  not  available  to  our  farm 
population.  In  recent  years,  however,  our 
Government  has  helped  to  make  it  possible 
for  many  of  our  farmers  to  obtain  these 
things. 

In  addition,  the  farma"  facea  a  market 
which  he  can't  control.  Years  ago.  it  often 
happened  that  a  whola  year's  hard  work 
went  for  nothing  becausa  there  were  unex- 
pected crop  surpluses  or  sudden  drops  In 
demand.  In  the  past  18  yesu-s,  however,  with 
the  help  of  the  Government,  farmers  have 
been  making  much  headway  In  achieving 
economic  stability.  Farm  cooperatives  have 
been  greatly  strengthened.  Cheaper,  more 
abundant  farm  credit  has  been  made  avail- 
able. Price  supports,  marketing  sgreements, 
and  other  special  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped and  steadily  improved. 

In  all  these  ways,  farmers  with  the  help 
of  the  Government  have  been  meeting  and 
overcoming  the  special  dUBcultles  they  face. 
They  h.ive  been  making  great  progress  to- 
ward the  steadily  growing  farm  prosperity 
they  need  and  the  Nation  needs. 

None  of  these  advances  came  easily.  They 
were  all  opposed  by  selfish  and  narrcw- 
mlnded  men  who  didn't  tmderstand  what 
the  farmer  was  up  against — and  didn't  care 
whether  or  not  he  was  well  off.  Sometimes 
these  Intereata  hava  managed  to  reverse  the 
course  of  jaograas.  though  fortunately  not 
fc»  long. 

It  was  Jiist  sbout  a  year  ago,  a  few  mllea 
from  here  at  Dexter,  that  I  talked  to  another 
audience  about  farm  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunity lor  Uie  farmer. 

At  that  time  the  outlook  was  pretty  black. 


Tike  Bgbtleth  Ooograaa  bad  been  hlttto( 
iiaiHa  bamnwr  biona  at  tba  very  founda- 
tlooa  of  tann  upyuttiinlty. 

Iba  Bgbtletb  Cangraas  bad  cut  the  aoU- 
conauvatton  program.  In  doing  tbto.  It  bad 
ttircatened  the  existence  of  tha  famar-eom- 
mtttea  aystam.  tbrooKh  which  eonaervatkm. 
pnee^aopport  and  OftlNr  procrama  ara  ad- 
mlnlstarad. 

The  n^tleth  Oongraaa  had  killed  the  In- 
tamattoanl  Wbaat  Acraament.  wbleb  waa  na- 
yotlatad  to  aaaiwi  f armars  a  raasonabla  abara 
of  the  world  wheat  market  and  h^  main- 
tain stability  of  grato  prices. 

It  had  caused  fanner  cooperatlvea  to  fear 
for  their  livca. 

It  had  restricted  the  reclamation  program 
and  cut  down  our  afforts  to  bring  low-cost 
electricity  to  farmera  and  other  peo|de. 

And  on  top  of  aU  that,  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress  had  started  to  tear  down  one  of  our 
strongest  bulwarks  against  depression,  tba 
farm-price  support  program.  It  had  dona 
thto  to  a  sly  and  underhanded  way — by 
dfmlnatlng  tha  Government's  power  to  pro- 
vide grain  storage  facilities.  As  you  know, 
we  cant  support  grato  prices  a'lthout  ade- 
quate storage. 

I  r«ntoded  the  people  at  Dexter  a  year 
ago.  Just  as  I  am  reminding  you  today,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nstlon  depends 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  I  reminded 
them  thst  they  could  express  their  opinion 
of  the  Eightieth  Ccngress  at  the  pMa  to 
November. 

Well,  you  know  what  happened  last  No- 
vember. As  a  result,  there  are  a  lot  of  new 
Members  to  the  Klghty-first  Cocgrtsa.  With 
these  new  Members,  there  has  been  a  big 
improvement.  Of  course,  there  are  still  many 
reactionary  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
Congress,  but  they  are  no  longer  In  control 
as  they  were  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
They  are  still  doing  all  they  can  to  slow  up 
otir  progress,  but  they  are  not  sMe  to  stop 
It.  The  majority  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress are  going  ahead  building  for  the  future. 
The  new  Congreas  has  already  repaired 
most  of  the  damage  done  to  farmers  by  tha 
Elgntleth  Congreas.  and  tt  to  going  forward 
with  new  meastnes  for  a  growtag  and  pros- 
perous agriculture. 

The  Elghty-Qrst  Congress  understands  tha 
fundamental  Importance  of  soil  conservation. 
It  has  restored  and  expanded  thU  program 
and  given  a  new  lease  on  life  to  the  farmer- 
committee  system. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  understands  tba 
importance  to  American  farmers  of  a  bal- 
anced and  expanding  world  trade.  A  new  in- 
ternational vpheat  agreement  has  been  nego- 
Uated  and  to  now  in  effect.  By  tlito  agree- 
ment. American  farmers  are  assured  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  wheat  market  at  fair  prlcea 
for  thfc  next  4  years.  Furthermore  thto  Con- 
gress to  going  to  extend  and  Improve  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  AgraamenU  Act.  Thto  wW 
m'^an  more  world  trada. 

The  Eighty-first  Congraas  la  totereatad  to 
building  up  farm  cooparativaa,  not  taartwc 
them  down.  It  understands  that  coopara* 
tlves  are  as  naceaaary  for  the  welfare  of  farm- 
ers as  unions  are  for  the  welfare  of  workers. 
Both  cooperstlves  and  unions  are  means 
whereby  men  who  are  weak  ecoaflsalcaUy  can 
become  strong  enough  by  unltiaf  to  bargain 
on  a  basto  of  equality.  Thto  Congrsss  will 
not  Usten  to  those  who  want  to  tax  euopara- 
tivea  out  of  existence.  Furthermore,  before 
this  Congres;.  adjourns  I  think  we  shall  hava 
a  cooperative  telephone  program  similar  to 
the  highly  sticcessful  rural  electrification 
program. 

Thto  Congress  haa  already  taken  tosiMartant 
steps  to  meet  the  scrloos  naad  tag  taam  larnr* 
coat  electricity  and  to  revitalize  the  raclama- 
tion  program  to  our  Weatam  Statea. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  has  restored  tba 
Government's  autJionty  to  provide  stora^a 
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for  grain  niMWr  th*  prle*  aupport  progitun 
:  tlM  tfiaralt  ctorac*  proMim  li  balBf  mat. 
buUdinf  n«v  Maa  and  tbm  Oor* 
\t  to  prapartng  to  take  car*  of  thm 
a»wti>>w  thmt  cannot  be  handled  by  fannan 
and  (rain  aUTatora.  Wttb  tba  b»§gmi  aupply 
ol  oom  in  bistorj  now  In  alcht  tha  ecm  loan 
pregnxa  la  aapactally  important,  and  tba 
la   belptnc   fanners   get   erery 


In  an  tbaae  ways  the  Bgbtj-fln( 
baa  repalrad   pact  damafa  and  la 


Hoverar.  thara  li  ooa  Important  part  of 
our  farm  program  on  which  tb*  Blgbty-flnt 
rmn^raae  haa  not  yet  completed  lu  work. 
nwt  la  tha  farm  pi  lea  auppmt  ayatem. 

to  modernhM  om  farm 
and  the  Secretary  of 
AffVnUture.  oa  bahalf  d  the  admin  utrm- 
Uon.  haa  mad*  raeoaaoMndatlona  to  the  Con- 
graaa  for  this  purpoaa. 

An  Immei^w  amount  at  eonfualon  has  been 
aUiied  up  about  theea  propoaala  in  recent 

ire  going  around 
that  our  attempt 
to  lavroaa  tha  prlee-aupport  system  will 
food  prices  and  haarlcr  taxea. 
are  tailing  farmars  that  an  Im- 
pika  suppmi  system  wUl  take  away 
th*  proMctlon  th*y  now  hare  and  regiment 
tha  tarmar.  Much  of  this  talk  U  deliberately 
tntaadad  to  mislead  and  divide  farmers  and 
worker*. 

But    It   will    not    succeed.     Farmers    and 

tof  at  Mlarspraaanfatlnn  and  pr 
MMl  look  at  tha  facts.  And  when  that  la 
Am*,  thsre  Is  no  reason  for  confusion  about 
tha  kind  of  farm  prloa-support  program  wa 
OQfht  to  hare. 

nrst.  we  need  a  farm  price-support  sys* 
t«m  that  will  afford  farmers  an  opportu- 
Blty  to  sectire  a  fair  return  for  their  pro- 
Tu»  often  In  the  past  wa  hsra 
farm  price*  st  tlre-away  levels  be- 
tMnporary  surpluaaa  reeultad  In  dls* 
aaihwg.  That  was  bad  for  farmers 
(or  the  Nation.  Our  system  of  price 
tharaCora.  Must  protect  farm  la* 
•ad  injuring  the  wbola 


•upperta  mtiat  be  so  organ* 
Ustered  thst  thejr  will  give 
tha  beneUt  nt  our  abundant  farm 
productloo.  Otir  paopla  want  to  buy  bmv* 
Bilk  and  meat,  oaore  fruit  and  vegetablea, 
MM  all  tha  thlnp  that  go  into  a  better  diet 
W*  BUBl  have  a  price-support  system  that 
will  fBWags  farmers  to  shift  th«lr  pro* 
doctioa  to  MMai  tha  rtamana  for  waon  and 
hattar  toodi  at  raaaonabU  prieaa. 

Praaant  prtM-aappart  laglslatkiB  la  not 
•tfaquat*  to  iiwinai|mih  thaaa  objeetleaa.  It 
sxirplus  prodtiction  of  some  com- 
Itlaa.  such  as  potatoes,  and  not  enough 
at  other  prodticta.  such  ns  mest.  The  worst 
ahoul  the  present  program  Is  that  It 
food  away  from  consumers  Instead 
to  eat  better  The  Oov> 
to  buy  tremendous  quantl- 
tlaa  oC  polateaa  aad  take  tham  oC  the  mar- 
feat  at  ivoa*  aapcnaa.  The  Oovanunent  has 
had  to  buUd  up  Mg  stocks  of  dried 
Is  woadertag  bow  to  get  nd  o(  them. 
83aa  paopla  say  that  ws  ought  to  cut  down 
ba«  that  would  not  meet 
raeord  shows  that,  in  tha 
t.  when  prices  dropped,  farmers 
and  bigger  surpluses  In  a 
to  inakr  up  for  low  price*. 

of  cutting  down  support  prteas. 
we  need  to  adjuat  our  prtea-aupport  system 
BO  that  It  will  encourage  farmers  to  grow 
what  is  needed  and  aaeourag*  eoosumara  to 
uaa  what  la 
Our  famt- 

flrst  of  all  ahould  aid  'farmars  to  ad)tist  pro- 
to  demand.    Farmers  ar*  under  the 
ty  to  adjuat  supply  to 


demand  as  ar*  the  producers  of  automobiles 
or  washing  machine*  or  any  other  product. 
And  by  and  larg*.  they  ar*  willing  to  do  It. 
If  they  hare  aaaarance  they  caa  shift  their 
land  to  other  uaaa  without  economic  disaster. 

But  no  mstter  how  willing  farmers  may  be 
to  adjust  their  production,  and  to  chsoige 
from  one  crop  to  another,  they  cannot  elim- 
inate tha  poaalblllty  of  surplus.  Weather, 
world  conditions,  market  fluctuations  are  all 
things  beyond  tbotr  eontrol.  So  even  under 
the  best  clrcumataaeas.  we  shall  always  have 
aome  surplusss. 

In  the  case  of  storable  crope.  like  com. 
tobacco,  or  cotton,  we  can  and  ahould  store 
up  a  good  part  of  the  stirpluses  as  reserves 
against  emergency.  In  the  case  of  perlahsble 
products,  such  as  meat  and  milk,  we  cannot 
store  them  very  long.  These  perishable  prod- 
ucts must  be  used  to  avoid  waste. 

This  presents  a  problem  that  Is  not  easy  to 
solve.  We  know  that  we  shall  have  to  adopt 
a  new  method  of  price  support.  The  most 
promising  method  yet  suggested  Is  the  pro- 
duction payment.  Under  this  method  the 
prlcee  of  certain  farm  commodities  would  be 
allowed  to  seek  their  own  level  In  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  farmer  would  be  paid  the  dif- 
ference between  the  support  price  and  the 
average  market  price.  Production  payments 
thus  would  safeguard  farm  returns,  and  at 
the  same  time  our  entire  production  of  per- 
ishable foods  would  be  svailable  to  con- 
sumars  on  tha  regiilsr  msrkets. 

This  mathod.  or  any  other  means  of  so* 
eompllshlng  the  same  purpose,  would  go  a 
long  aray  toward  overcoming  the  defects  of 
prsasnt  legislation  and  giving  \u  a  modern 
price  support  system. 

It  Is  tirgent  that  we  modernla*  otir  price- 
support  laws  or  we  shall  faoa  uaaMUMgeabla 
Burplusaa.  Startling  progreaa  haa  baan  made 
In  increasing  sgrlcultural  production  In  this 
country  In  recent  years.  This  has  ensbled 
farmers  to  double  and  triple  their  produc- 
tion of  many  crops  at  lower  coats. 

Thla  naw  productiv*  ability  must  b*  uaad 
for  tha  good  of  our  people;  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  our 
fanaora  and  the  stability  of  our  economy. 
Thla  la  tha  ****ntlal  purp<M«  that  w*  ahould 
s**k  to  achlsvs  by  our  n*w  farm-pric*  sup- 
port legislation.  A  price-support  sysUm  that 
fuiails  thu  purpos*  will  ba  fooid  for  th* 
farmer.  g(x>d  for  tha  worker,  good  for  tha 
whtiU  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  th*  llghty-ftrvt  Oon* 
grras  will  enact  this  kind  of  farm-prtea  tup- 
port  legislation.  X  am  ooovlnoad  that  it  will 
not  b*  lad  astray  by  tha  loud  opposition  of 
those  who  oppos*  any  chang*  In  our  prtc*- 
support  system. 

The  stsbtUty  and  progress  of  our  agricul- 
ture la  Important  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  the  wbola  world.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
our  farmers  hsve  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
struggle  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  In  the 
future,  foreign  markete  will  be  eesential  for 
many  of  our  farm  products. 

But  we  miut  remember  that  we  cannot 
maintain  foreign  markets  for  our  agricul- 
ture, over  the  long  run.  unless  we  buy  In 
return  the  products  of  foreign  countries. 
Foreign  trsde  Is  not  s  one-way  street.  There 
will  be  tremendous  benefits  to  this  country, 
in  rising  living  standards,  in  reduced  sppro- 
prtatlons  for  foreign  aid.  In  a  more  proeper- 
oua  world  economy,  and  In  closer  ties  be- 
tw**n  the  free  nationa.  if  we  buy  more  from 
other  nations. 

Our  country  has  been  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  produce  the  good  things  of  the 
earth  In  abundsnce.  I  am  s\ire  we  hsve  the 
wisdom  to  use  this  gift  as  a  blessing  for  all 
our  people.  We  know  much  more  about  our 
economy  and  how  it  works  than  we  used  to. 
We  have  profited  by  experience. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  otxr  main  ob- 
J*ctlv*a.    W*  must  not  b«  led  astray  by  th* 


fala*  arguments  and  the  loud  clamor  of  the 
special  Interests.  They  are  only  trying  to 
set  tis  against  one  another.  They  are  u^in^ 
alogans  snd  scare  words  to  frli^hten  us  away 
from  the  programs  and  policies  that  are  good 
for  us  all. 

But  we  will  not  be  frightened.  Tco  mu:h 
depends  on  our  ability  to  handle  our  com- 
mon problems  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
It  is  not  only  otir  own  future  progress  that 
is  at  stake.  It  Is  the  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world.  That  Is  our  goal,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  work  toward  It  with  all 
our  strength  and  all  our  faith. 

The  appearance  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  the  three  major 
veterans  organizations  of  our  Nation  em- 
phasises the  importance  which  the  Chief 
Executive  attaches  to  the  veterans  of 
our  country  and  the  importance  of  the 
contributions  which  they  have  made  in 
the  past  in  the  winning  of  the  wars  in 
which  our  country  has  participated  and 
the  importance  of  the  role  which  they 
assume  in  preserving  the  peace  as  citi- 
zen-soldiers and  citizen-sentinels  of 
America. 


Hu  PeaatyUania  Rifle  Made  Boone  Prise 
Shot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PSNirSTLVAKU 

W  Tint  SENAll  OF  THl  UNITID  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (leoUlative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.tent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article  en- 
titled "His  Pennsylvania  Rifle  Made 
Boone  Prize  Shot."  written  by  Capt.  John 
M.  Cummlngs,  and  published  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  of  Friday,  October  7, 
1M9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcH 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

MU  rBI«MBTLVANU  RITLI  MAOI  BOONI  rtOa 
SHOT 

(By  Capt.  John  U.  Cummlngs) 

They're  going  to  have  quite  a  celebration 
down  Lancaster  way  a  week  from  Sunday. 
Lots  of  big  shots  wUl  be  there,  including  Oen. 
Jacob  L.  Devers.  a  Lancaster  County  native. 
who  recently  retired  from  the  Army  after  a 
lifetime  of  distinguished  service. 

What  they're  going  to  do.  right  at  the  out- 
set of  Pennsylvania  Week,  is  place  a  marker 
at  the  birthplace  of  the  Pennsylvania  rifle. 
Dan  1  Buune  and  others,  many  others,  knew 
this  weapon  as  the  Kentucky  rifle.  It  got 
that  name  because  of  Its  wide  use  In  the  dark 
and  bloody  ground.  Although  It  was  a  prime 
favorite  In  other  parts  of  the  country  and.  In 
fact,  the  world,  the  name  Kentucky  rifle 
somehow  managed  to  stick  to  It.  Kentucky 
had  shout  as  much  to  do  with  developing  It 
as  our  Uncle  Dominick  had  with  the  anchor- 
ing of  Noahs  ark. 

If  you  should  go  down  Lancaster  way  to 
participate  In  the  ceremony,  youll  find  the 
crosrd  gathered  on  Factory  Road  about  3 
miles  south  of  Lancaster  city.  There  on  the 
stone  wall  of  th*  original  rifle  shop  you'U  sea 
the  marker. 

Martin  Meylln.  a  Swiss  gunsmith,  settled  In 
the  Pequea  Valley  of  Lancaster  County  In 
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1710.  There  ha  baOt  hia  Itttla  gim  shcp  and 
there  he  turaad  out  tha  ttrat  rifle  cf  a  type 
that  revoltttlonlaed  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms the  world  over. 

The  men  on  the  frcmtler  to  whom  a  handy 
gun  frequently  meant  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  fotuid  in  the  Meylln  rifle  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered.  You  could  fir*  this 
rifle  with  soma  aaaarance  the  sldg  would  go 
where  you  Intended  it  to  go.  It  was  with  the 
Lancaster  County  product  that  Danl  Boone 
won  his  reputation  as  a  crack  shot. 

Ten-year-oid  Audrey  W.  Meylln.  a  ninth- 
generation  descendant  of  the  Swiss  gunsmiUi 
who  thrust  his  roou  so  deeply  Into  the  Lan- 
caster Cotmty  soil  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  will  unveil  the  Ublet. 
Her  grandfather,  Martin  B.  Meylin.  owns  the 
only  known  authentic  rifle  manufactxired  by 
the  inventor  and  developer.  This  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Lancaster  County  Histo- 
rical Society  during  the  exercises. 

Its  a  fl2-inch  rifle,  very  long  by  preaent- 
day  standards.  In  fact,  it  was  sometimes 
called  the  long  rifle.  The  Initials  "M.  M."  for 
M.-^rtm  Mpylln.  ar*  carved  on  the  rear  sight 
tectlon  of  the  barrel.  The  stock  is  of  cxirly 
maple,  finely  carved.  The  weapon,  now  more 
than  300  years  old.  was  last  flred  In  1896. 

Experts  In  firearms  say  It  could  be  fired 
today.  We  are  willing  to  take  them  at  their 
word.  For  all  otar  confidence  In  the  work- 
manship of  Martin  Mylin.  we  are  willing  to 
1ft  others  do  the  experimenting.  General 
Devers  and  Lt.  Gov.  Dan  Strickler.  being 
military  men.  should  hsve  the  quallflcatlons 
nce**aary  for  putting  the  weapon  to  a  test. 

Speaking  of  the  generals — Stncklar  la  one. 
too  IT  Is  interestin){  to  note  thst  in  Buropa. 
daeplte  a  multiplicity  of  wars,  riflaa  war*  not 
uaad  in  the  military  aarvice  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  moat  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries.  This  type  of  firearm  was 
used  chiefly  by  hunters,  the  gentry  who  fol- 
lowed tha  stag  and  other  game  That's  how 
th*  German  Jaeger  rifle  received  Its  name— 
Jaafer  maafftng  hunter 

During  the  long  period  referred  to.  soldier* 
carried  smoothbore  muskeu.  with  fixed  bay- 
aneti.  Flrtn«  was  don*  in  volleys  and  it  was 
mor*  ramarkabl*  for  lU  Inaccuracy  than  its 
accuracy. 

Looking  ot*r  an  Invsntory  of  tb*  tsUU  of 
Martin  M«ylln,  (Uad  in  1751,  you  sm  Uktly  to 
note  a  "Hothot  of  Llquair*"  valued  at  10 
pevnds.  This,  of  eeuraa,  was  long  before  the 
pomd  wae  deraliM*  by  the  labor  govern- 
■ant. 

Tha  aoeounttng  was  signed  by  three  ap- 
pralaara,  one  t^r  whom  was  a  ganUsman  called 
Hans  Rohrsr.  W*  hav*  a  notion,  although 
«*  cant  b*  too  itjre.  that  he  provided  th* 
naoM  for  Rohrerstown.  some  3  miles  west  of 
Laneaater,  In  our  book  Rohrerstown  Is  noted 
as  the  sit*  of  Urn*  Spring  Fsrm.  and  the  farm 
In  turn  la  noted  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
our  favorite  women — Gertrude  Statxffer. 

We've  been  over  there  to  Mrs.  Staufler's 
place,  that  ol*  woman  of  our'n  and  self,  and 
well  always  remember  it  as  a  house  of  charm 
and  hospitality.  Incidentally,  we  notice  In  a 
communication  which  came  to  hand  by  late 
post,  that  Mrs.  Stauffer's  Ume  Spring  Farm 
Is  one  of  a  number  of  fine  Lamcaster  County 
places  to  be  open  to  the  public  the  day  be- 
fore the  dedication  of  the  marker  com- 
memorating the  Martin  Meylln  rifle. 

They're  going  to  have  a  sort  of  pilgrimage 
around  the  county,  a  hlstory-rlch  section  of 
the  State,  conducted  by  the  Lancaster  County 
Art  Assoclstlon.  If  you  mske  the  rounds 
you'll  see  Wheatland,  the  home  of  James 
Buchanan.  Pennsylvania's  only  President, 
and  J.  Hale  Steinman's  f»«c«  down  along  the 
Marietta  Pike  and  many  others. 

We're  going  to  do  our  darndest  to  get  down 
Lancaster  way  fOT  one  or  more  of  these  in- 
teresting events.  All  we  need  to  make  us 
Jump  Is  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Stauffer. 
Hey.  there.  Gerty. 


Mary  T.  Sckiek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNlTKU  STATES 

Fridan,  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  published  regarding  the  case 
of  Mary  T.  Schick,  a  Red  Cross  nurse, 
for  whom  a  relief  bill  Is  pending  on  the 
calendar,  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Intelligencer,  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.. 
and  a  letter  from  me  to  the  editor  of  the 
p>aper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccu>. 
as  follows: 


pucHT  or  A  izo 


HuasB 


(By  United  States  Senator  McCaitht) 
United  SUtes  Senator  Jobsph  R.  McCab- 
TKT.  of  Wisconsin,  recently  placed  In  tha 
CoNoacsaxoNAL  Rbcoid  the  following  rep>ort 
of  a  United  States  Senate  committee  dealing 
with  the  plight  of  Mary  Thomas  Schiek.  a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  who  allegedly  was  Incapac- 
lUted  for  life  while  In  United  State*  service. 
and  for  whom  a  Federal  grant  of  I50.0CO 
was  lu^ed.  The  report  asserted  tber*  had 
been  "grcas  negligence  and  malpractice"  In 
her  poignant  case.  The  rejwrt  which  wa 
believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  every  reader  wa* 
as  follows: 

•It  appears  that  Miss  SchUk  received  in- 
juries on  May  27.  1M3.  In  Bengal  Province. 
India,  whil*  In  th*  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  while  riding  in  an  Army  truck, 
which  overturn*d.  throwing  Mlsa  Schiek  out. 
Sh*  was  lmm*di*tely  uken  to  th*  Three- 
hundred  and  S*v*nty-aecond  Sutton  Hoapl- 
tnl  of  tha  United  SUtea  Army  wh*r*  she 
remained  for  «•  daya.    Charlea  H.  McDevitt. 
Jr..  chief  of  tha  surgical  •ervlee.  dlaeharged 
her  on  July  ai.  l»4d.  statinK  that  he  could 
fihd  no  r***on  for  bar  consunt  pain,  found 
no  serious  mjurlca.  and  believed  tha  would 
b«  ready  for  activ*  duty  In  i  weeks.    Shortly 
tharaaf  t*r,  ah*  cotlapaad  In  Calcutta  and  waa 
taken  by  ambulanea  to  the  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  0«u*ral  Hospital  th*r*.    MaJ. 
Bslman  C.  Waaaamian  waa  in  eharga  of  her 
case.    His  ofllea  la  now  at  4500  Ollva  Street. 

St.  Lotiis,  Mo.  

•The  Calcutta  hoapltal  found  groaa  neg- 
ligence and  malpractice  liad  occurred  at  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Field 
Hospital  and  that  Miss  Schiek  actually  had 
received  the  following  injuries  which  had 
been  overlooked— severe  transverse  fracture 
of  sacrum,  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  fracture  of 
the  process  of  lumbar  four  and  Ave.  mldlate- 
rai  ribs  broken,  severe  injuries  to  the  cauda 
e<iuina  and  sacro  nerves,  no  sensation  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  extremities.  InabUlty  to 
walk,  unable  to  control  bowels  or  urine, 
atrophy  of  muscles  of  leg, 

"The  claimant  was  removed  to  Halloran 
Hospital.  Staten  Island.  N.  T..  in  the  fall  of 
1948.  Consultation  by  Capt  John  J.  Low- 
rey  February  5,  1946.  suggested  ability  to 
return  to  work  In  3  or  4  months.  Further 
examination  by  same  doctor  in  May  1948 
suggested  further  total  disability  for  6 
months,  examination  October  1946  by  the 
same  doctor  suggested  inabUlty  to  work  for 
at  least  an  additional  year.  In  November 
of  1947,  Dr.  Wasserman  examined  Miss 
Schiek,  and  stated  that  these  restrictions 
will  remain  snd  yo\ir  future  life  wlU  un- 
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matt  sotod  aUppara.    Bacaoaa  oC 

atrophy  ol  mxiaclaa  aha  la  wnahia  to  alt  or  tta 

In  any  one  poatttaB  ior  more  than  a  short 
pwlod.  Is  stLi  hina^hla  a€  properly  coo- 
trtdllng  tirlne  and  faces,  and  must  spend 
most  of  her  ntomings  caring  for  these  func- 
tions. Any  earning  capacity  that  claimant 
will  have  will  be  restricted  to  what  she  can 
do  in  her  own  hcKse.  Prior  to  enlisting  In 
the  sendee  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mlaa 
Schiek  waa  eoB^oyed  by  the  Boaton  Store, 
Inc..  of  Milwaukee.  Robert  A.  Bates,  aa- 
slstant  promotion  director  there,  haa  aiUtaa 
that  Mlsa  Schiek  would  have  been  rehired  If 
physically  able  to  resume  her  duties  and 
would  earn  between  $46  and  $60  par  weak, 
As  It  is.  she  earns  nothing. 

"Claimant  doea  not  coma  twder  the  pro- 
vlaloiia  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
■my  not  institute  suit  for  her  injuries  be- 
cause the  accident  took  place  in  India,  out- 
side of  the  continental  limiu  of  the  United 
States,  and  her  only  relief  must  necaaaarlly 
coma  from  Congress.  Her  claim  has  baan 
axaoalnad  sdminlsuatively  In  the  War  De- 
partment, snd  on  February  30.  1M8.  C.  O. 
WoUe.  colonel.  Judge  Advocate  General^* 
DepaiimaBt.  Chief.  Claims  and  LIUgatloo 
Divlaloa.  and  T.  L.  Borom.  llautanant  colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Department.  As- 
sistant Chief.  Claims  and  LItlgaUon  Dlvisioo, 
Department  of  the  Anny.  wrote  to  th*  claim- 
ant's counsel.  The  Department  oC  the  Aray 
an  uke  no  administrative  action  on  yoWT 
client's  claim.' 

'•On  March  12.  1948.  claimant's  counsel  In 
an  interview  with  aboee-i 
Colonel  Borom  at  the  War 
told  that  the  War  Department  could  not  take 
action  because  the  claim  did  not  involve 
property  damage,  oMdleal  eapenae.  or  boa* 
p4tal  bUls.  Ba  ataied  that  the  War  Depart- 
BMnt  felt  IIIM  Saltfak  bad  a  moat  merltorl- 
eua  elalm  aad  uadouhtedly  bad  received  very 
^  severe  tnjurlea  la  the  accident  which  were 
sot  raoogDlMd  during  her  41  days  in  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-aacoad  Field 
Moapltal.  and  that  the  War  Department 
would  approve  any  sum  which  Congress  felt 
would  property  eompanaat*  Mis*  Scbi*k  for 
th  lajuriaa  antf  dh«tdHt»  wtMab  »aatfeatly 
IMT  Miatty  ilMtod  lar  ths  veal  of 


wlU  1 
her  life. 


(From  tha  Intelligencer,  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  ot 
October  4,  1949] 

waa  BKz  sxPKMiusucr    a  raacxc  arosT 

In  the  harsh  canons  of  war,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mlaa  Mary  Thomaa  Schiek.  a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  was  expendabia:  that  Is, 
her  life  had  patriotically  been  placed  at  tha 
disposal  of  the  United  SUtes  people. 

But  the  poignant  story  of  her  mls£ 
as  narrated  in  full  elsewhere  on  thla 
today,  we  believe,  will  touch  every  heart. 

In  informing  the  United  States  Senate  of 
what  had  happened  to  her,  Senator  Josxph  R. 
McCastht,  of  WlaeuBBln,  apoke  as  follows : 

••This  claimaat  waa  a  Bed  Cross  nuraa. 
While  serving  in  India  a  truck  tipped  over 
and  injured  her.  She  went  to  the  hospital. 
The  doctor  who  originally  treated  her,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  hospital  report — and  I 
quote  from  the  committee  report — •the  Cal- 
cutta boapital  found  gross  negligence  and 
malpraettoe  had  occurred  at  the  Three- 
Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Field  Hospital.' 
What  happened  originally  was  this :  She  went 
to  the  base  hospital.  The  doctor  said  to  bar, 
•You  are  not  htirt.'  He  woiild  not  give  h«f 
an  X-ray.  Finally  he  consented  to  X-" 
her  on  condition  aha  could  climb  onto 
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x-ray  UM»  feHMlC.  Ih*  OOUM  oot  «0  tbst. 
Btm  w*B  MMlpwttlTaid  from  b«r  hlpa 
TlM  doctor  Z-rayvd  tMr  and  uUd  Umt* 
WTonf  wltli  h«r.  H* 
to  bar.  'It  la  pi*t  merely  : 
•■•  •  crybaby. '  ■•  AtaMd  iMr  t^rrtbiy. 
JaeortfUiff  to  tb«  lataraatloa  eoiitatn«<i  in 
tba  tmmmtnm  raport.  aba  want  to  tba  Cal- 
cutta iMipttal  whan  aba  wta  X-rayad.  It 
i  foOBd  b«r  back  waa  brokan  In  taro  placca. 

bMlly    rractxirad. 
I  of  tlM  tmUk  MTvaa  bad  baan 
ot   HMlpractlca    In    tba 
iMipIt*!.- 

MoCaOTMT  loM  tte  iMMite««  or 
tMa  alary  In  tba  SaBOto  eoauBinaara  raport, 

wbicb  W9  flva  alaavbara  on  tbu  pac*  today. 

Tba  ordinary  raadar  vtll  Inqulra.  wa  ba- 

llara.  "Could  aucb  thlafa  happan.  avan  In 

«lno  o(  var?" 

Hm  BMttar  raoM  befora  tba  Sanftta  la  a 

aa  to  wbatbar  Mlaa  Scblak  tbould 

a  tM.OOO  award  or  a  MO.OOO  aa  com. 

panMtloB  for  bar  injtulaa  and  life  of  tormaot. 

Our  r%KW  la  tbat  tba  larfar  sum  would  ba 

Bona  too  pwat.  In  naw  d  bar  auflarlnc. 

Wo  tktmk  tbat  alao  bora  U  a  caaa  wbara 
tba  AaMTteoa  Matfloal  Aaaodation  thould 
baaUr  ttaalf. 

V  ttaa  doctor  tn  quaatkn  actually  waa 
guilty  of  cruel  wmtftmtMkm.  aa  alla«ad.  tban 
tbat  would  aaoM  to  oall  tor  aoma  lnveatt«a< 
ttoB  t>y  tba  doctora. 

It  la  our  aaraaat  bopa.  wblcb  wa  bellaT* 
would  ba  unlvaraally  abarad  by  tba  iriawaa 
of  tba  imarican  paopli.  tbat  tbu  gallant  Rad 
nuna  bo  eooapaBoatad  at  least  to  tba 
o(  tba  larpar  turn  roanttoaad. 

McCaaniT  duatnaa  tba  Nation  a 
for   brtnfflnc   tba  caaa   to   public 


OCToaa  «.  l»49. 
Mr  RSBMAM  B.  Otants. 

BdUor.  the  inteUifeneer. 

Wheeling.  W.  Vm. 
Dr%a  MB    Obbbb:   I  want  to  tbank  you 
mucb  for  yoor  a<itorlal  of  October  4.  in 

to  tba  caaa  of  tbo  Bad  Croaa  nt 
Scblak.    Tba  attawtloa  wblcb  tba 

flrtac  tba  caaa  of  tbla  extremely 

yoonf  woman  Increaaaa  tbe  poa- 

o€  Juatica  may 


Nl 


under  tba  ratber  peculiar 

any  oao  of  tba  M  Bona- 

o<  a  bUl 

Tbla  praotteally 

tba  laJnTlty  party  daeMaa 

tba  make  a  bill  the  buslneaa  of  the  day.  one 

§maT*^  can  prerent  action  tbereon. 

In  tbla  caae  tba  Hooaa  gave  tbla  young 

It  to  UftjOM.  aHMtar  Tvt^ 
wammr,  ctt  Arkanaaa  (p.  I3S3a  ot  tbe  Raooas) 
ami  Senator  Kiiofww.  of  Weat  Vlrginu.  notl> 
Sad  me  tbat  If  tbe  Senate  tncreaaed  the 
amount  above  t3&,000.  wblcb  tbeir  commit- 
tee bad  aet.  tboy  would  tben  prevent  paaaage 
of  tba  biU  by  enterlBg  an  objection.  I  know 
It  aaaaa  mmrail  that  one  or  two  Senatora 
can  block  paaaage  ot  iagldaMrwi  on  tbe  Con- 
aent  Calaodar.  wblcb  may  bo  favored  by  a 
ky  of  tbe  Senate,  but  atteb   are  tbe 

I  tbtnk  tbat  tbe  attitude  wblcb  your  Sena, 
baa  taken  In  tbu  case  u  doubly 
kte.  tn  view  of  tbe  fact  tbat  from 
OB  tbe  Senate  Ooor,  It  ap. 
peered  tbat  be  waa  not  acquainted  wltb  bU 
1%  lepoTt  oai  tbla  caea.  Por  dam- 
of  tbe  Rasoaa.  be  mya. 
"mtxf  «o  tboy  (aMOBlBg  Mary  Scblefc)  not 
elect  to  so  to  tbe  Court  of  Clalma.  wbere 
bavo  rIgMaf  Tbla  la  a  tort  caaa."  Tbe 
cf  Baneter  KiLooasa  coounlttee.  bow- 
asplalned  la  detaU  wby  abe  could  not  go 
to  tbe  Ooitrt  of  Clalma  trtrauaa  cf  tbe  fact 
tbat  tbo  aeoMoBt  occurred  la  ladle.  maA  abe 
•OSM  sot  eery  arell  seek  rairma  la  aa  ladlan 


court,  wblch  would,  of  course,  bave  no  power 
to  enforce  Ita  JudgnMnt  In  thU  country. 

WbUa  It  U  Important  tbat  thU  young 
woman  receive  boaaet.  fair  treatment  from 
tbe  Oovemment.  tbe  Senate  U  being  called 
upon  to  paaa  upon  an  Infinitely  more  impor- 
tant atatter.  Tour  Senator  from  Weat  Vlr- 
glala.  Mr.  KiLooaa.  on  page  ISSM  of  tbe 
nocnae.  aaka  tbe  Senate  to  place  Ita  stamp 
of  approval  on  what  I  consider  an  eitremeiy 
dangeroua  political  pblloaopby.  a  pblloaopby 
adopted  by  some  other  nations  with  ills, 
astruus  raaults.  I  quote  from  bU  speecb  as 
follows : 

"Tbe  taxpayers  are  paying  tbe  amount  thU 
girl  anil  receive.  If  a  private  boapltal  had  a 
doctor  who  was  guilty  of  malpractice  that 
would  be  a  different  propoaltlon.  becaiue  tbe 
doctor  and  the  boapltal  are  paid  for  tbe  aerv- 
Icea  rendered." 

ThU  theory  tbat  tbe  individual  baa  no 
rlghu  when  rteeUng  wltb  tbaoBSApotent  sll- 
powerful  state,  la.  In  my  ophllOb.  a  viciously 
dangerous  phUoaopby.  one  which  other  na- 
tlona  have  adopted  to  their  sorrow  and  one 
wblch  I  sincerely  hope  the  United  Statea 
Senate  does  not  stamp  with  approval. 

Wltb  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
a  copy  of  your  editorial  In  the  CoMcaxsaioM&i. 
Racoao.  together  with  a  copy  of  thU  letter. 

Thanking  you  for  expending  time  and  ef. 
fort  to  help  the  cause  of  Jiutlce  In  thU  caaa, 
I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jos  McCabtht. 

P.  8 —Incidentally.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  error  In  the  Rccoas.  I 
nuMla  tbe  statement  on  the  floor  that  tbU 
young  lady  would  never  be  able  to  get  mar- 
ried. I  have  subaequently  been  Informed 
that  she  has  married  since  her  Injury.  I  have 
never  met  thU  young  woman  and  only  knew 
tbat  abe  was  not  married  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Injury.  Instead  of  saying  she  never  could  be 
amrrled.  I  sbouM  bava  lald  tbat  tbe  medical 
record  In  ber  caae  and  tba  prognoals  of  tbe 
caae.  as  set  forth  In  the  medical  reports  and 
committee  reporta.  would  Indicate  tbat  aba 
would  never  be  able  to  perform  the  normal 
marital  functions.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  tbe  ctrcumstancea  surrounding  the 
marriage,  but  assume  It  must  be  an  extremely 
devoted  young  man  who  would  take  on  aa  a 
wife  a  girl  with  ber  hopeleas  and  permanent 
dlaabUltlea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WEST  vtaciNU 
IN  THE  SENATl  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATES 

Fridav.  Octobtr  7  (leoislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  J).  1949 

Mr  NEELY.  Mr  PrMldent.  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement 
regarding  the  need  for  additional  anti- 
monopoly  legislation  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  KilcorbI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
•TATKMKjrr  ar  hon.  HAaixr   m.  kiloou.  or 

WXST     VtBCINIA.     OM      MKXD     VOa     AilOmONAI, 
AMTlMOMOrOLT    I  toll  *TUW 

On  Auguat  34.  tbe  Padaral  Trade  Commla- 
akm  Uauad  a  new  report.  Tbe  Concentration 
of  Productive  Pacilltlaa.  Aorotdlnn  to  thU 
report,  in  1947  tbe  113  larsHi  toanufactur- 
Ing  covpototloos.  tboae  wltb  aaaeta  of  •100,- 


000.000  and  over,  owned  46  percent  of  tbe 
Nation's  total  productive  facUltlea. 

In  addition  to  revealing  tbU  startling  de- 
gree of  concentration  In  manufacturing  aa 
a  whole,  the  report  Indicates  the  extent  of 
concentration  In  36  aeparate  industries.  The 
report  shows,  by  name,  wblch  corporatlona 
control  which  Industries. 

I  submit  the  facu  revealed  In  thU  report 
are  nothing  leaa  than  astonUhlng.  Of  tbe 
M  Industries  studied,  the  report  shows  that 
the  three  largest  corporations  In  the  follow- 
ing fields  control  more  than  half  of  their 
reapectlve    Industries'    productive    facllltlea. 

Fereent  o/  net  capital  auetM  owned  by  three 
largest   companieg 

Induatry : 

Aluminum 100 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware M 

Linoleum    _  tS 

Copper  amaltlng  and  refining IB 

Cli^Lfettea ^ 78 

DUtllled  liquors 73 

Plumbing  equipment  and  suppllea.  71 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes 70 

Office  and  store  machines  and  de- 

vlcea -^. .  70 

Motor    vehlclea OB 

Biscuits,  crackers,  and  pretzeU .  68 

Agricultural  machinery .  67 

Meat  products .  Ot 

Dairy   producta 56 

Primary    steel 80 

In  tbe  remaining  Induatrles,  tbe  eight 
largeat  companlea  control  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  IndtMtrles'  facilities  In  all  but 
four  coses.  The  percent  of  control  In  tbcee 
other  Industries  by  the  eight  largeat  cor- 
porations U  as  follows: 

Percent  of  net  capital  assets  owned  by  eight 
largest  companies 

Industry : 

Glass  and  glassware .     74 

Aircraft   and   parts .    74 

Industrial  cbemlcala -    70 

CarpeU  and  rtiga *88 

Bectrlcal    nuicblnery _.    H 

Pbotwear  (except  rubber) . «     n 

Canning  and  preaervlng ...     81 

Orain-mlU  products 49 

Dnigs  and  medicines .... ..     4S 

Bread  and  other  producta .    M 

Woolens  and  worsted  gooda SO 

*  Percent  owned  by  fo\u  largeat  companlea. 

TbU  extraordinary  degree  of  concentration 
ahould  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
everyone  Int4>re8ted  In  the  maintenance  of 
pea?e  and  democracy  throufbOOt  tbe  world. 
If  there  U  one  leaaon  to  be  learned  from 
the  record  of  hlatory.  It  U  that  private 
monopoly  and  International  cartels  lead  to 
collectlvUm.  Where  private  monopolies  and 
International  carteU  are  created,  one  of  two 
thlnga  bappeiu:  Either  tbe  monopollaa,  in 
effect,  "take  over"  the  people  by  bringing 
about  tbe  eatablUhinent  of  fascism,  or  the 
people  "take  over"  the  monopolies  by  na- 
tlonallxlng  tbe  baalc  Industries.  In  either 
event,  free  entarprlae.  as  we  think  of  it  hera 
In  thia  OOtottry.  is  replaced  by  coUectlvlam. 

As  esmaplm  of  the  former,  'we  all  know 
that  Muaaollnl  came  Into  power  with  tbe 
aid  of  tbe  ItalUn  InduatrlalUts:  the  Japaneae 
mlllUrUU  operated  band  In  glove  with  the 
ao-called  Salbateti.  or  family  groupa.  wblcb 
bare  long  ooaWoUed  practlcaUy  aU  Japaneae 
commerce  and  Industry;  and  Hitler  not  only 
received  vital  aid  and  support  from  Krupp. 
Tbysaen.  and  otber  powerful  German  Indus- 
trlaiuts.  bu«  la  addition  used  their  cartel 
connecuona  with  finna  In  thU  country  to 
undermine  our  Induatrtal  atrengtb  and  abil- 
ity to  defend  oursslvee. 

Aa  an  example  of  tbe  latter,  the  caae  of 
Great  Britain  provides  the  moat  striking  il- 
lustration. In  all  of  the  attacks  i  pon  that 
country  which  are  appearin>j  tro  frequently 
in   our  own  pram,  tbere  la  Uttla.  if  any. 
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recognition  cf  tbe  fbet  tbat  In  nationallzicg 
Xfyffr  baalc  liiJiisliiea.  tbe  Brttiab  people  wve 
ooly  takliig  over  wbat  bad  in  eflect  beeoato 
BBtvate  mooopoUea. 
oUea.  wltb  tbdr  II 
iittmr-  acblwretf  aiMb  promtnance.  tbe  pUto 
at  HW  aocialbto  to  "take  otor~  tba  bade 
would  bavo  fallM  os  macb  lam 
cara.  By  eotlii«  bi  tbalr  Labor 
Party  tbe  Ifrl****'  ptople  clearly  indicated 
tbeir  f  eeUng  HmS  If  tb«e  bad  lo  ba  mooop- 
ouaa.  tbe  piapia  iteouid  bam  soma  degree 
of  ooBtrol  over  tbem. 

X  would  like  to  document  wltb  a  few  ex- 
amataa  my  atotMMbik  tbat  Britlab  inductry 
tiD4  iminmi  blgbty  eoBeenttatad  before  tba 
Labor  Party  caae  into  powv. 

In  tbe  Britlab  ateel  induatry  It  vae  eatl- 
msted  tbat  18  large  eompanlea  accoiuited 
for  two-tbirda  of  tbe  beavy  steel  production. 
In  cbemlcala.  tbe  grtot  trtiat.  tbe  Imperial 
CbemlcaU  Industries.  LUU  beld  a  near-lCO 
percent  monopoly  in  exploaivee;  a  near- 100 
percent  monopoly  in  dyeatuffa;  a  near- ICO 
percent  monopoly  In  alkalla.  and  waa  alao  a 
leading  producer  of  maxiy  otber  chemicals 
such  aa  suUttric  add.  sulfate  of  ammonia, 
gait,  and  Iwnaol. 

In  aoap.  Ltver  Broa.  producea  75  percent 
of  the  British  output  of  tbat  product  and 
la  the  dominant  conoem  in  isgataMe  oils — 
seed  crushing,  cattle  cake,  masverlne.  can- 
dlea.  etc.  la  mat^ies.  tbe  Britlab  Match 
Corp.  controla  sboot  80  percent  of  tbe 
output. 

In  aabMtoa.  cme  eompany.  Turner  *  New- 
all.  Ltd..  baa  acquired  control  of  practically 
all  of  thie  producers. 

In  wallpaper,  the  Wallpaper  Manulactur- 
ers  Ltd..  controU  practlcaUy  the  entire  in- 
d\»try  In  testae  maaunery.  Textile  Ma- 
chinery Makers.  Ltd..  la  a  oombUie  resulting 
from  the  amalgjamatlon  of  tbe  six  important 
firms  making  sxicb  macblnery  and  dominates 
the  entire  field. 

The  record  U  clear  that  moat  of  tbeae  and 
many  otber  Britlab  RBOB<ipnliee  bave  eofleged 
m  cartrt  eetivttlca.  ralastf  prioas,  ttmlted  pro- 
ductloo.  and  actuaUy  daetroyed  capacity. 
One  organ  isauoa  alone,  tbe  National  Sblp- 
buUdcrs  Security.  Ltd..  which  was  crganltod 
in  tbe  thirties,  destroyed  more  than  ooe- 
foartb  of  Great  Bvftoln^  ablpbuildlng  ca- 
pacity prior  to  World  War  IL 

la  tbe  ttoS  of  stwb  oeerwbelmlt^g  power  of 
prlvau  monopoly,  U  it  any  wonder  tbat  tbe 
Britlab  peopte  voted  to  place  control  of  soma 
of  tbcee  monopcAiea  In  tbeir  own  band-t? 

In  tbto  country,  aa  tbe  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsalon  ao  clearly  reveals,  tbe 
power  of  private  monopoly  U  approaching 
the  levels  which  promoted  fascism  In  Italy. 
Japac,  and  Germany,  and  more  recently  so- 
cialism in  Great  Britain  and  many  otber  Eu- 
ropean eountriea.  On  what  grounda  can  we 
in  Amvtca  expect  to  eecape  this  historical 
trend? 

There  Is  an  anawer  to  thU  question,  and 
that  answer  ilea  In  the  antitrust  laws.  We 
are  unique  smong  tbe  nations  of  the  world 
In  tbat  not  only  do  we  poaaeas  these  laws, 
but  we  have  made  eome  effort — though  cer- 
tainly far  from  enough — to  enforce  tbe 
statutes,  which  have  been  termed  the  "tJM^OM 
Carta  of  economic  Uberty "  It  Is  upon 
the  exUtence  of  the  antitrust  laws  that  we 
must  rely  more  than  anything  else  in  pre- 
venting the  emergence  of  collectivism  in  thU 
country.  Antitrust  enforcement  has  suf- 
fered greaUy  from  inadequate  appropriations 
and  from  loopboles  In  the  law.  But  even  so. 
the  very  edbtance  of  these  laws  has  kept 
alive  competition  and  opportunity  for  small 
btiatneae  in  nunieroua  fields  which  otherwise 
would  bave  become  completely  monopolleed. 
If,  however,  tbe  antltruat  laws  are  to  be- 
come a  truly  efltectlve  protection  against 
moBOpoty,  tbOM  dsfktoscles  in  the  form  of 
InaCtequate  appreprtaMons  and  loopholes  In 
the  Uw  muat  be  remedied.     It  U  with  a  de- 


ficiency of  the  latter  type  tbat  I  iban  devote 
tbe  rcaaatiMlsr  of  ay  remaita. 

On  AoKit  18.  mo.  tbe  Boom  of  Bcprw- 
aentatttos  took  a  hliloic  stop  tai  f  ting  to 
ptrag  the  toMt  uwisiaiMMin  loephale  to  the 
wbole  stnieture  of  tba  antttrtM  lawe.  By 
tbe  OTarwbeimlag  voto  Of  sn  to  aa  tbe  Boom 
▼otad  to  amend  aectloo  7  of  tbe  ClaytOB  Aet 
end  to  give  the  l^Mlcral  Trade  OininHlnw 
power  to  prevent  acqulattions  of  assets  simi- 
lar to  tlie  {Mwer  wblcb  It  alrsady  poeseaem  ta 
regard  to  acgtilMUflBS  tbwwigh  tbe  ptirebaee 
of  stock. 

Tbe  background  of  thU  legWation  runs 
somewhat  as  MIows:  After  the  dUeolutlon 
of  tbe  Standard  OH  trust  and  tbe  Amertcan 
Tobaeeo  trust  in  1911 .  Congrees  began  to  con- 
sider ways  and  maana  of  preventing  tbe  de- 
velopment or  crcetion  of  monopoly.     Coa- 
greaa  felt— and  rl^Uy  eo— tbat  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  were  earloasly  deficient  if  an  ef- 
fective actkm  could  be  taken  only  after  a 
moMopoly  bad  been  achieved.     To  tbe  Con- 
gram  Of  tbom  years,  it  siimsa  to  aaake  mucb 
better  eense  to  prevent  tbe  develapaaent  of 
monopoly  in  tbe  first  Instancw 
Congress  passed  tbe  Federal  Trade 
alon  Act  and  tbe  Clayton  Act  in  1914.  tbe 
purpoee  of  which,  in  tbe  words  of  tbe  Senate 
Judiciary   Committee   report   accompanying 
tbe  Clayton  Act.  dated  July  23.  1914.  waa: 
~To  prohibit  and  make  unlawful  certain 
trade  praetlcee  wblch,  as  a  rule,  singly  and  in 
tb«Buelvto.  are  not  covered  by  the  act  of 
July  2.  1890   (the  Sherman   Act),  or  otber 
existing  antitrust  acts,  and  thus  by  makirg 
these  practices  Illegal,  to  arrest  the  creation 
of  trosta,  conspiracies,   and  monopollea   in 
ti*elr  Indplency  and  before  consummation." 
In  aectlon  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  Congress 
provided  that  the  Federal  Trade  ComLmlaslon 
should  have  the  power  to  prevent  one  com- 
pany from  acquiring  tbe  stock  of  another 
company   If  the  effect   of   the   acquUltions 
was  to  subetantially  leaaen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly.     In  thus  pro- 
hibiting  acquUltlons  Uiroti^  the  form  of 
the  pxirchase  of  stock.  Congress  waa  taking 
action  againat  the  cuatooaary  and  prevalent 
method  by  which  mergers  and  acqui'ttio't* 
bad.  up  to  tbat  time,  talten   place.     Since 
It  waa  much  simpler  to  acquire  control  by 
buying  stock  rather  than  aaaeu,  nearly  aU 
acquisitions  of  those  early  years  were  brought 
about  by   tbe  purcbaae  of  stock.     In  com- 
parison.  acqtiUltlons  which   took  the  form 
of   the   purchase  of   assets  were  practically 
unknown.     Around    the    early    part   of    tbe 
1920's  sharp-eyed  corporation  lawyera  began 
to  reallxe  that  while  the  law  waa  indeed  a 
aharp  Instrument  against  stock  acqtilsltlona. 
It  aald  nothing  about  assets.     And  with  thia 
discovery,  the  loophole  which  had  been  lurk- 
ing  In   the   law   became   a   wide-open    gap. 
Acquisitions  through  the  ptircbase  of  aaaeta 
thus  became  the  means  of  frustrating  and 
circxunventing  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  U  a  loophole  which  degrades  the  stand- 
ing and  dignity  of  statutes  of  the  United 
States  Congreaa.  It  U  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  nonsenalcal  aituatlon  than  U  repre- 
aented  by  thU  loophole.  On  the  one  hand 
if  an  acquiring  company  buys  one  type  of 
paper  called  stock.  It  is  subject  to  action 
under  the  act.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It 
makes  Its  purchase  by  buying  another  type 
of  paper  caUed  assets.  It  U  Immune  from 
any  action  under  the  act.  Moreover,  the 
more  aggressive  is  the  Government's  action 
against  conspiracies  and  coUuslve  activity 
among  Independent  firms  in  restraint  of 
trade,  the  greater  is  the  Incentive  to  accomp- 
lish the  same  objective  by  tbe  more  endur- 
ing and  permanent  methods  of  consolidation, 
acquisition,  and  merger— a  route  to  monop- 
oly control  which  tbU  loophole  makes  wide- 
open.  .    , 

Since  1927  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commiaalon 
has  been  calling  upon  Congress  to  correct  this 


sIluatloB  and 
apply  to  assets  as  It 
Tear   after  year  tbe 
op  Ita  annoal  repert^to 
and  year  altar 
ti«.    In  tbe 


tbis  loopboia  ta  tbo 
bill  was  favoraMy 
Judiciary 


to 
In  eacb 
out  of  tbe 
bnt  died  tn  tbe  Rulee 


to  tbo  Mgbtlotb  Oan< 
by  a  ant 
dlelary   Commltteo. 

TiTTT^.  McCxaaAW.  and 

til  A««wst  IS  of  tbM  year,  no  MO  to 

tbis  iffffpbflfr  b«  rsaebed  tbe  floor  of  either 

House.    Howevsr.  on  tbat  date,  the  bUl  was 

flnaUy  brongbt  to  tbe  ttoor  of  tbe  Bowe  of 

Rcpreaentatlvm  vndsr  a  euepenslen  of 

which  required  two-tblrds  voto  for  . 

Instead  of  tbe  lequbed  two-tbtrds  vote,  tbe 

bin  received  an  eArmatlve  voto  of  71 

cent     It  is  my 

will  see  fit  to  eqnal 

splrtng  action  of  tbe  Booae.    It  U  my 

heiiet  tbat  If  tbe  biU  comes  on  tbe  floor  of 

tbe  Senate  for  debate,  tbe  Memben  of  this 

body  will  be  found  to  be  ]twt  aa  vU^roua 

In  tbeir  support  of  effective  antitrust  en- 

foroemeot  aa  tbe  Members  of  tbe  otber  body 

bave  alreedy  deeeoaauated  tbcaseelves  to  be. 

I  trust  that  Ln  their  deliberatlona  they  will 

give  full  consideration  to  the  crucial  leeeon 

which  baa  been  ao  cle«u-ly  written  by   tbe 

band  of  bletory — tbe  lesson  wblcb  I  bave 

been  trying  to  drive  bom'>  today — tbe 

that  the  road  to  monopoly  u  the  road  to 

lectlvlsm  which  will  surely  destroy 

freedom  and  which  may.  depending  en 

form  It  takea.  destroy  political  fr 

welL 


Leif  Erikson 


ei 


September  S).  IMf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U MITEL)  9TA 

Friday.  October  t 
Saturdat, 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
ing Sunday  will  be  the  nine  hundred  bad 
forty-ninth  anniversay  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Lelf  Erikson.  In  this  con- 
nection I  have  been  glad  to  prepare  a 
statement  on  this  anniversary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  ApgeadU  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  state- 
moit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Taatrrs  to  Lsnr  Eantsow  and  th«  VnciKO 
SrauT 

Mr.  President,  tbe  »tb  day  of  tbU  month  la 
the  nine  hundred  and  forty-ninth  anniver- 
sary of  tlie  dlsoovvy  of  America  by  that  in- 
trepid Viking  ssaman.  Lelf  Erikson.  It  U 
a  day  filled  wltb  significance,  it  la  signifi- 
cant for  Americana  of  Scandinavian  descent 
who  can  well  be  proud  of  tbe  wonderful 
heritage  which  liaa  been  handed  down  to 
them  by  one  of.  tbe  world's  earliest  explorers. 

It  Is  significant  for  the  many  Scandina- 
▼lan-Amerlcan  organizations  which  bave 
done  so  mucb  to  keep  alive  and  vital  tbe 
memory  of  the  great  discoverer  of  America. 
And  It  la  algniflcant  for  our  good  Vikmg 
friends  and  neighbors  acrosa  the  Atlantic. 
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r»w  umttaam  haw 
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itrtbutcd  mora  to  Um 
of  iim^iitij  than  Um 
Viklac  folk  who  4hPttl  among  th« 
tjatdt  of  the  northlaa4.  Bow  w« 
ta*tf  tha  stalwart  VUut\g  ipirtt  which 
iDto  «IM  UBkBOwa.  Bopw  wo  naad 
II  to  taroTO  tlM  douhto.  tba  IMva.  tbo  ansia- 
Uh  of  th«  unknown  futur*  In  th«  atomic 
^t.  Bow  wo  aaod  tt  particularly  to  Uupiro 
onr  aebool  fowiartara  atartint  out  on  UMlr 
Itvoa. 

tVAJio  or  Lszr  nxKSOM  dat 

of  thia  htstorte  »nnlver> 
by  the  fact  that  Mven  of  o\u 
ly  own  Stat*  of  Wtoeon- 
ain.  and  atoo  tba  Slailaa  of  Mlmiawf .  South 
Dak-.>ia,  nUnoia,  WMhtnctoo.  OotanMlo.  and 
iMvt  all  dtgnatirt  by  law  Octo- 
•  •■  Lalf  fcHtaoa  Day.  Oovarnor*  from 
ij  ochCT  Stotaa.  includtng  Oovoniar 
»y.  of  N«w  TofK.  hav*  prortaltarl  thla 
day  trooi  yaar  to  y«ar.  aithouck  It  U  not  in- 
•crtbod  ta  thalr  atatuta  books. 

Wa  bar*  In  tiM  Sanate  and  some  of  my 

hava  alwaya 
aMtonal  ob- 
Day.  Thla  ftrat  aaa- 
i  of  Um  ■chty<4rat  Ooaiffaaa  haa  aaan  tba 
of  two  btUa.  ono  (of  which  I  am 
to  ba  a  eaapoaaor)  to  araet  a  atatua  of 
Latf  Xrikaon  on  public  grounds  In  the  Na- 
ttooli  Capital,  and  tba  aacond  to  laaua  a 
oaowaawMratlTa  ctamp  in  ISUO  In  honor  of 
th«  nlno  fc"i  i'  ■ '  and  ftftlatb  anniTctaary  of 
LeU  •  Mnooory  of  Amartea.  It  ta  my  aar- 
naat  hopa  that  thcaa  blUa  wlU  be  enacted  Into 
law.  Por  both  LaU  and  hU  father.  Srlc  the 
■ad.  war*  fwrlaaa  aaafarata  who  pio— arad  In 
the  field  of  asploratloo  and  who  wrote  a 
thrllllnfl  paco  in  world  history  aeveral  hun> 
aarllar  than  anyone  else.  It  u 
Iforaefnen  who  atartcd  off 
tta  arm  of  woeM  aaploratloo  eaniad  out  by 

as  Oolumbua.  lia- 

and  others  whom  we  are  also 

to 


tff 


IXXW*   TOTi 


TO  HOaTH  AMWMKA 


m 


m 


But  regardlesa  of  tba  formal  rceosntUcn 
that  Lelf  receives.  October  9  atandi  out  aa 
mm  1— t'M'^  baarmn  in  the  history  of  Amcr- 
lea.  B»af5WO»  knows  the  stirrtng  story  of 
bow  in  9M.  Leif  trlkaon  aaUed  from  his 
home  in  Oraanland  to  Horway  to  Tlalt  at 
tlM  court  of  KhBg  Olaf  TryggTaaon.  Such  a 
iBoraay  ta  tha  ley  aortham  watera  and  in 
HB-boraa  aaoeraft  wtthoot  tha  aid  of  nuxi- 
ara  liialiiiiiiaiilB  obiiouBly  took  great  courage. 
TUi  trip  la  laeogafad  m  tha  firat  direct 
traaa-Atlantle  foyfa  ftoia  an  American 
ahora  to  tha  luropaaa  continent.  After 
apendmg  tha  winter  In  the  King  s  court.  Letf 
aat  tha  prow  of  hla  boat  back  toward  Ore«n> 
Bat  atroi^  oontrary  winds  would  not 
hla  back  hooaa.  Inataart.  ha  foond 
oa  tha  ataoraa  of  a  atraago  land,  aooia- 
B  tha  aorthaaat  eoaak  of  America. 
t,^tf  ooaiyad  hli  craw  on  tba  aiala- 
id  taofe  tlaa  to  gather  aamplaa  of  tba 
vagatatloB— wild  wheat,  grape,  and 
to  take  back  honae  to  Greenland. 
ITrgad  OB  by  tha  oaknown.  ha  had  left  un> 
ospterad  ta  tha  naw  laad.  Latf  eat  out  once 

fOMtd  tba  Aaanna  aharaOBo  aad  foliowad 
II  mm  lbs  boRoa  agrtb  which  ha  called 
Wtmmamt  Laad.  to  •  UkiXUmj  ha  called 
Woodland,  on  down  to  what  he  naaied 
Tlaland.  m— ning  grape  or  raeadoviand.  Ha 
la  TIAIaad.  btillt  houaaa  there  and 
A  cargo  of  lumber, 
prodoeu  waa  put  aboard 
a  aaia  racwa  mada  to 
SI  yaara  laMr  ta  tba  yaar  Mtl. 


atated  that  It  might  poaalbly  be  at  the  mouth 
of  tba  MarrUaadt  Blvar  in  northern  Massa- 
chuaalta.  Or.  Bwaatoa  spent  years  check- 
ing tba  n^u*  daaetlpttons  giren  by  the  Norse 
mariners  agalnat  the  terrain,  vegetation,  and 
other  conditions  as  they  probably  ezUted 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coastline  around 
the  year  1000.  The  mouth  of  the  Merrimack, 
he  said,  cornea  cloaer  to  fitting  the  dcacrlption 
than  any  other  point  between  Labrador  and 
aoutharn  New  England. 

Plfty-flve  years  ago.  another  expert.  Et>en 
N  Rorsford.  placed  Lelf's  Vlnland  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Watertown.  Ifass.  Mr.  Horsford 
also  spent  many  years  analysing  the  Ice- 
landic sagas  and  exploring  the  New  England 
and  Canadian  coasts  for  terrain  that  fitted 
the  descriptions.  He  found  at  the  Watertown 
site  what  appeared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a  large  fortified  house  of  ancient  Norse 
daalgn. 

Several  other  experts  have  put  Lelf's  land- 
ing at  other  places,  but  none  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  concluaive. 

THK  Hnrracz  or  vtkiko  AMcaicANs 

This  brief  history  Indicates  to  some  extent 
the  sturdy  pioneer  stock,  the  fearless  enter- 
prise, the  courage  and  initiative  of  the 
Scandinavian-Americans  who  are  descend- 
ants of  Leif  Erlkaon.  It  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  great 
contributions  that  Scandinavians  have  made 
to  American  and  world  culture.  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  a  folk  which  spring  from  duch 
a  forbear  as  Leif  has  produced  superb  engi- 
neers who  have  buUt  some  of  the  finest 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  buildings  in  America 
and  In  the  world:  have  produced  some  of  the 
flneat  aallors  in  the  world  who  keep  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  other  sea  enterprises 
working  smoothly;  have  produced  great 
musicians  such  as  Orieg.  playwrlghu  such  as 
Ibeen.  and  stateamen  such  as  Count  Folka 
Bemadotte  (Swedish). 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  late  president 
of  Columbia  Unlvarslty,  knew  whereof  he 
apoka  when  ba  said.  '*There  comes  from 
thaM  northam  people  certain  sturdiness  of 
charactM'.  simplicity,  and  dl!gnlty  of  life,  an 
interest  In  contributions  to  music,  art.  lit- 
«-ature.  and  to  the  science  of  the  world  that 
causes  them  to  take  a  place  in  the  van  of 
dvUlaatton." 

Thtia  It  la  with  real  reaaon  that  tha 
ScandlnavUn-Americans  Uke  great  pride  in 
the  Viking  spirit  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed.  Like  many  of  my  fellow  Wis- 
conalnites.  I  am  the  son  of  Viking  Immi- 
granu.  While  we  glory  In  the  varied  cul- 
turce.  the  varied  backgrotinda,  the  varied 
gifU  with  which  other  American  groupa  are 
endowod,  nattirally  we  take  pride  in  our 
indtvldaal  bantagaa.  That  U  a  part  of  tha 
American  way  with  lU  multicolored  rain- 
bow ol  culturea. 

aCAWBIMATIAN-AMKaiCAM    OaCAMOATIOHa 

I  think  It  U  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
offer  a  special  note  of  thanks  to  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Lclf  Brlkaoa  Memorial  Aaaocl- 
atlon  of  America,  the  Scandlnavlan-Amarl- 
can  Fraternity,  and  other  fine  groupa.  Far 
thaaa  orgnalaattooa  have  pUyad  a  traman- 
doua  part  la  aoC  only  preaanrlng  tba  aaga  of 
Leif  Brikson  by  erecting  luttabla  — awriala. 
preparing  articlea.  broadcasu.  eaaay  cootaau, 
and  holding  appropriate  ceremonies,  but 
#i«n  by  encouraging  Scandinavian-Americana 
to  Uve  up  to  tba  ftaa  raeord  of  their  f oret>eara. 
Tbay  have  played  a  vital  part  In  encour- 
tbalr  kinsfolk  here  In  America  to  char- 
the  CHd  World  folk  ways  and  at  tha  mmm 
aaalnUlate  completely  the  New  World 
ways.  Thanks  to  theee  fine  organ- 
trlth  their  splendid  Idaala.  American- 
friendship  haa  Nourished  un- 
ituriea.  May  Ameri- 
ip    eontlnua    to 


thrive  through  such  splendid  Institutions  aa 
Leif  Erlkson  Memorial  Day. 

COMCLUSION 

And  BO.  Mr.  President,  we  are  glad  to  com- 
memorate the  Viking  uadltlon  of  explora- 
tion. We  honor,  too.  in  this  same  prnrasa, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  always  char- 
acterized the  Vlkln?  lands — the  love  of  lib- 
erty, for  example,  which  made  Norway  stand 
up  to  the  aggreaaor  In  1»40;  the  love  of  free- 
dom which  permitted  Denmark  to  maintain 
her  Indepfndence  in  spite  of  foreign  occu- 
pation; the  love  of  freedom  which  has  per- 
mitted Finland  to  battle  back  almost  every 
attack  of  the  Red  aggreaaor  frcm  without 
and  from  within;  the  love  of  freedom  which 
haa  permitted  Sweden  to  establish  a  middle 
way  of  cooperation  which  has  become  a  model 
for  the  world. 

Leif  Erlkson  Day  la  no  mere  empty  tribute 
to  the  past.  It  is  a  living,  dynamic  chal- 
lenge of  the  present  and  the  future.  We  are 
what  our  hlstc«7  has  made  us.  We  can  ba 
what  we  have  the  will  to  make  of  ourselves, 
drawing  upon  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
past  and  the  present. 


The  Farfotten  Word 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "The  Forgotten  Word,"  written 
by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Bryan.s.  and  published 
In  the  Union  League  Bulletin  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  October  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

THS  roacoTTXN  woao 

The  other  day  as  I  left  the  library  and  was 
paaalng  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Room,  I  no- 
ticed the  small  light  bvtmlng  over  Lincoln's 
statue.  I  looked  In.  There  was  no  one 
there.  It  was  very  still  and  quiet.  Slowly 
I  entered,  and  Lincoln.  In  the  bask  of  light, 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  my  presence.  As  I 
looked  at  the  various  regimental  colors  of  the 
OAK  flanking  the  walls  of  the  room.  I 
poadarad  a  moment.  I  could  almost  hear 
the  faint,  then  the  thundering,  throbbing 
refrain  of  that  stirring  song.  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Lincoln  seemed  to 
be  looking  at  me  and  a  qtiliglcal.  penetrating 
light  came  over  his  face,  and  aooMbow  I  got 
the  impreasion  be  wanted  to  apeak.  It 
aeemed  to  me  be  said.  "What  has  happened 
to  this  Republic  of  ours?  Tea,  what  has  be- 
come of  the  word  'Republic'?  The  men  who 
carried  the  flags  you  see  around  this  room, 
they  and  I  knew  tha  meaning  of  that  word, 
but  they.  too.  have  asked.  "What  haa  hap- 
pened?' We  never  hear  the  word  any  more. 
Has  It  t>een  cast  Into  the  Umbo  of  forgotten 
words?  Has  It  lost  lu  thrilling  slgnlflcanca 
to  the  American  people  of  your  day?  Why. 
the  meu  of  today  in  their  public  and  private 
lives,  in  the  seats  of  Oovernment.  in  the 
public  forums  and  even  in  the  cunversatlotia 
at  their  luncheon  tables,  rarely,  if  ever,  refer 
to  the  word,  or  ever  use  It.  Even  in  Lincoln 
Hall,  named  in  memory  of  me.  there  la  rare 
reference  lo  uur  furm  of  Oo\-erxunant  aa  a 


Refniblle.    Wbeatbayi 

phUoaophy   of 

IdiBtlfy  it  aa  a  DaoKxracy.  and  refe 

dyaamic.  vital  way  of  life  of  the 
people  aa  the  DeiuuuaUc  way*. 

•*Wortta.  in  tba  eoorae  of  time,  maj  lom 
their  true  character  and  significance,  and  to 
dt^erent  pafpl*  noay  mean  dlflerent  things, 
and  •PiiMBWa  rf  Is  stich  a  word.  To  the  Roa- 
■taaa  and  to  the  peoplca  of  bar  aaMBIta 
nation,  and  even  to  the  peoples  of  oar  glo- 
rious aneeatcr.  Great  Brttatn.  the  word  haa  a 
difTerent  meaning.  In  the  former  it  meana 
communlsni  In  operation.  In  the  latter  it 
aod^laatL  It  la  a  word  which  truly 
Ita  faale  character  which  is  the  col- 
lective tboi^t  and  action,  at  a  given  time, 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  any  nation 
when  czireteed  as  a  group  or  thot^  tbeir 
fepreeentathres.  notwtthatandlaf  Ita  tdttaiata 
eSect  upon  the  basic  InaUenaUe  rigbta  of 
the  mlnoricy  respecting  their  freedom  and 
their  rights  of  prmieity. 

"The  men  who  drafted  our  CXmatitaUon 
knew  the  meaning  of  words,  and  tbay  naed 
tbcm  cauuously.  Have  you  forgotten  tha^ 
meaning  of  wards?  When  I  hear  idnae 
•Democracy*  as  apoken  by  the  speakers  who 
visit  this  Icagoe  which  was  bom  out  of  the 
throes  of  a  great  conflict  for  freedom  when 
minority  rights  w«^  trampled  upon.  I  won- 
der if  thoaa  men  have  forgotten  that  in  no 
place  In  tba  Cooatltution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  basic  law  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Its  very  charter  of  existence,  is  the 
word  T>emocracy*  used.  You  find  only  one 
descriptive  term  and  that  is  set  forth  in  ar- 
ticle IV.  section  IV,  whl^  gtiarantees  a  re- 
pubUcaa  form  of  ||,i  iiiii  iimart  to  its  citizens 
of  aaab  Bla^.  Tbaaiare,  I  exhort  you,  at  a 
time  wbaaltba  cinxant  popular  will  of  the^ 
majority  of  Americans  today  marchaa  down 
the  road  with  an  air  of  abandon  headlong 
Into  collective  statlsm.  to  give  our  co\intry"a 
form  of  government  ita  proper  designation, 
and  at  least  refer  to  oiir  Oovamment  as  to 
what  tt  waa.  what  it  is,  and  what  It  m»t 
always  be  If  freedom  is  to  prevail— a  Repub- 
lic. The  men  who  fought  in  my  day  knew 
what  tt  meant  and  were  willing  to  march 
to  the  glorious  strains  of  The  Battle  Hymn 
of  tha  Republic"  with  the  same  fervor  as  the 
Cbrlrtlans  of  old,  and  sang 

**  'As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die 
to  make  men  free. 
While  God  Is  marching  on*." 

Such  has  lieen  the  experience  of  one  of  our 
nwiiilwai  when  he  visited  the  Lincoln  Shnne 
OB  tba  aecond  floor.  Have  you  been  there 
recently?  Have  you  been  one  of  those  who 
has  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  wwd  "Re- 
public"? Have  you  thou^tlcaaly  abaadonart 
its  use?  Let  us  keep  faith  with  TOnfloln  and 
be  worthy  of  our  creed.  "Amor  patriae  duclt." 
HZKST  B    BXTAKS,  PfCTidcnt. 


Loyal  Empioyecs 


EXTENSION  OP  REM,4JIKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  JCNN'TSOTA 

IN  THK  SINATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrissional 
Rkou  an  editorial  entitled  "Loyal  Em- 
ployees." which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  on  October  1,  1S49.. 


There  being  no  (rtijection.  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»oob»> 
as  follows: 

UXTMI. 


Tha  MtoalablBC  tblag  about  the  statlatlca 
riiiaas*  kf  tba  Loyalty  Baetaw  Board  la  not 
that  MB  panoM  have  bam  litsmlasF  r1  from 
the  Pbdctal  aarriea  on  grooada  of  dlatoyalty, 
but  that  tbe  nambcr  la  ao  laAnitaatmaL  Of 
more  than  2.000.000  employaaa  acreaaad.  only 
lOJXC  have  cosaa  bafora  reKkmal  loyalty 
boards.  Thla  la  aoaaatblac  laaa  tbaa 
half  of  1  paroent.  Coma  woritara  have 
abaoltrad.  aotna  haaa  left  tha  Ooeammcnt  of 
thdr  own  voUtlon.  and  1.088  caaea  raaaaln  to 
ba  adjudicated  by  the  top  loyalty  board,  but 
tbe  ""»'»'—•  ta  actual  firings  oonstitutes  only 
J006  percent  of  the  total  Federal  mofiofvaent. 
Thcae  flgurea  are  both  a  tcaOoMBlal  to  tha 
loyalty  of  the  overwhelming  profwrtlon  of 
Federal  workcra  and  a  rebuke  to  the  treaatia 
r^^TTi^V^iaof  ijlia  i  who  repeat  tha  alaarder 
that  tha  Oovcmmant  la  Inf  aatad  wltb  Com- 
mtinlsts. 

The  Job  of  loyalty  boards  within  the  defi- 
nttkma  of  the  Presidoit's  Xxecutlve  order  la 
an  indeaciibably  delicate  one.  That  order 
quite  prt^perly  Is  directed  against  tbe  unde- 
niable aecurtty  risk  that  docs  exist  In  the 
Cooimunlat  spy  network;  but  Its  terms  of 
reference  Include  not  only  positive  acts  of 
disloyalty  but  also  possible  acts  and  even 
sympathetic  asaoclatlon  with  potentially  sub- 
versive elements.  Inerttably  such  indefinite 
criteria  bring  with  them  a  considerable  In- 
vasion of  freedom  of  conscience  and  even  of 
the  right  of  nonconformity.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  loyalty  boards  that,  with  a  few 
notorious  exceptions,  they  have  avoided 
both  hyaterlcal  Inqulsltlona  and  prefabri- 
cated deetakna. 

Aside  from  the  few  pendlag  eaaea.  moat  of 
the  work  of  loyalty  boards  now  win  be  con- 
fined to  new  employeea.  A  good  deal  re- 
mains to  be  desired  In  the  determination 
procedure — for  example,  accused  employees 
ought  to  ba  accorded  the  right  to  see  the 
evidence  agalnat  them,  and  the  Joba  requir- 
ing liiiialHalliMi  oogbt  to  be  narrowed  to 
those  that  an  truly  aenattlve.  But.  in  any 
case,  the  report  of  the  loyalty  board  certainly 
Indicates  that  it  Is  time  to  end  the  wholly 
disproportionate  emphasia  whk^  "dlaloy- 
alty"  has  received. 


A  Soand  Balaiiced  Ecobomy  for  die  United 
States 


rdattnf  to  a  aoond  fiscal 
iwwiBlif     If  we  are  to  retain  a  tree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscowsnf 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THK  tJNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
on  a  program  to  establish  a  sound  bal- 
anced economy  in  this  country,  delivered 
by  Walt«-  Hamischfeger,  before  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
September  9.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

iKinitM  io  asxaaLXH  a  aoum  BALUfCia 

■COIfOMT  m  Ta»  COUWTET 

For  a  number  of  yeara.  I  have  been  devoting 
considerable  time  and  attention  to  problems 


Is  not  mu^  dUterant  tbaa  tbait  «C 
a  aotvcnt  bnatnaas  la  tba  caaa 
of  oar  ftoaarmaaat.  adwaary  la  not  only  da- 
atrable.  but  accaaaary.  If  wa  are  to  aorrtve  m 
a  free  people. 

Doe  to  tba  two  worid  wars, 
a  ti  lUiiHl  JIT  .M'*'**»*««i-  la  tbe  world 
oaay.  aad  aa  a  reairtt.  vre  are  rapidly  ard  con- 
atttBtty  moflug  ta  the  directkm  of  a  planned 
aeonomy.  A  pteanod  amoo^y  offara  tam)M> 
rary  relief  by  altering  ttia  aoraad  aeancania 
cvdc.  but  It  has  Ita  waakaaaa.  la  that  the 
gxaatcr  aaatraUaatlOD  of  authority  bringa 
abook  tba  vtUmmmt  inability  to  comprehend 
aU  tba  factoca  naeaaaary  to  tba 

of  a  balancad  aoonomy.    Tba 

md  reatilt  Is  a  dictatorsblp. 

In  ordar  titat  oar  froa  aaaaoaiiy  will  not  ba 
stlllrd  by  diilalmiliHw.  Aaarlca  moat  aaauma 
worid  laadarAlp.  To  atuwiillsh  this,  wo 
must  raaaaatract  our  daaaaatic  and  foreign 
policies.  Tbaaa  poUrlaa  must  be  built  upoo 
a  sotiiKl  and  loflcal  basis,  a  basis  that  doaa 
not  expoae  oa  to  lulnanhllity  from  remote 

In  analyUac  tba  aattowal  awoaay.  tivtm 
over  ao  abort  a  parted  aa  tba  laat  M  to  M 
years.  I  am  sure  that  omx  country'a 
In  tba  early  part  of  thia  oecnvy. 
eonaarvatlve  and  tha  avarage  ctttaen  was  aat- 
bfked  with  a  more  simple  method  of  living. 
Tta»e  was  leaa  daaa  hatred  and  leas  presaura 
on  the  DisiBfi  of  tba  peopla  by  ruthleaa  aad 
aeUteh  labor  leaders.  Tba  advaaeaa  In  aeMneo 
and  invention  have  brought  about  a  rhanga 
In  our  mode  of  living.  We.  undoubtedly,  will 
never  return  to  conditions  as  they  existed  29 
years  ago.  However,  to  live  a  more  normal 
life  and  to  avoid.  If  poaslble,  futtire  wai^— 
and  p«utlcularty  atomic  wars — tt  la  erf  great 
Importance  that  the  gears  be  put  back  la 
mesh,  and  sound  natural  forces  should  again 
be  allowed  to  function. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estabUA  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  with  our  large  daaDactlc  and  for- 
eign commitments.    The  tKS .000  000.000  deb* 
has  already  mortgaged  tbe  earnings  of  tha 
comli^;  generation.    While  tt  Is  true  that  thia 
debt  can  be  refunded  indefinitely,  the  fact' 
reraaliw  that  its  fixed  charges  are  with  ua 
and  must  be  met.     Aa  moaay  "" 
scarce,  there  will  be  a  riaa  la 
and  consequently,  the  fixed  charges, 
therefore,  we  muat  prevent  a  further  1 
In   the  debt   by   avoiding  additional  de&dt 
financing.    This  can  best  be  done  by  eatab- 
le a  base  line — a  normal  bualneas  vol- 
of .  let  US  say,  •160,000.000.000  to  taOO.- 
eoOJOO.OOO.     This  volume,  to  say  the  least,  la 
optimistic,  since  it  reprcaenu  ajpiiillm—ly 
twice  the  turn-over  of  the  bifhaat  pa«M 
peacetime  year.     Added  consldaratlon  aboukl 
be  given  to  a  certain  number  of  iiii.uaitam 
which.  If  not  too  severe,  help  to  stabUlM 
economy,  because  In  the  levellng-out  proe 
they  tend  to  separate  the  efficient  from  the 
inefllclent — the  producers  from  the  hangars- 
on. 

On  tilia  voluma  of  btialncaa.  I  bclleta  a 
i2S,OOOJ)eOjOOO  Federal  tax  la  abotrt  as  high  aa 
the  economy  can  stand,  and  still  offer  Incen- 
tives necessary  to  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  buslneas.  Over-all.  this  wotild 
mean  a  reduction  of  approximately  tlS.OOO.- 
000.000  in  our  present  Federal  spending 
program. 

To  this  i25.000,000.000  mtwt  be  added  State 
and  local  expenses  which,  at  the  present  ttma. 
amount  to  •16.000.000.000.  SUenuous  efforta 
must  also  be  made  to  prevent  furthtr  ex- 
pansion in  State  and  local  budgets. 

Since  we  are  at  the  present  time  in  a  busl- 
neas recession.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  re- 
duction can  be  accomplished  at  once.  It  Is 
for  thia  roaacin  that  I  adK)case  an  Immadlata 
10-pcro«ik  radtictlon  muom  tha  board  on 
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U»  oparat*  m  •  trm  afMiU 
wax  lMV«  to  b*  taken   out  at  tbm 

*  tlMy 


#1 


A    COMMrtHM     Of 

of  Um  Ust  prtwar  T«ar 

!■  tndtcattT*  o( 

to  nda  «•  an  travadBC-    Our  Fxl- 

1«M  ttey  ««U  ^  •O.an.MMjtM.  Doat  for- 
(«t.  vvwy  tfoOv  Ifeat  i«  betag  ipMM  tf  ««* 
VMOcrmu  u  on*  AsQar  1h» 
by  tba  tadlvMvaJ  taxpayer  wtw  m  a  ctt- 
11.  W«  BUM  Ind  •  wms  to 
to  tb*  a»wf  ctttHn. 
to  ximt  t»  wttX  mmkm  htm 
Mt    by    HI* 

TIM  tochalqot  of  pnbUcMnc  thOM  tacts 
•ad  tartactac  about 
toowipaDdan  ti  tto 
la«  •»  vbteH  thla  < 
fta  tAorta. 
If  w  ara  to 

to  tba  fUDdaaaatal  rclatun- 
oC  ravamw  to 

will  tnslat  upon 
It    cx- 

a  BWtar  in- 


knrinc  ehancaa  tn  our  tax  atructura: 
1.  BtayaaUaB  of  doubte  taxaUoo  of  din- 


il 


tkn  in 
Wltblu 


a.  WarttBM  axdaa  taxaa  abovid  ba 
by  ••  pareant. 
4.  A  tas  eradtt  on  aaread  tneoaaa  aboold  be 

at 


ilKMild  be  rettrad  at 
a  year,  relraatnf 
To  maka  this 
tooAMt  tba  lorn 
of  rwanuc  rrom  tba  praeadlng  aim—Hnna  I 
favor  a  2  pvoant  Fodaral  aalaa  tax  at  tba 
■MBOfacttirarli  lavat.  ocapC  on  foodatuff 

pngraai  ta  lia  aBttvacy.   Tbla 
Bot  only  ftMKlOblly  rMon  Frtaral  cs- 
but  Uapgof  tb*  oparattng  aA- 
of  tb«  Ooranuaont. 

aa  oC  ttaa 

bf  SMMtor 

MU 
tba  biidBa<  aa  a  vtkolo.  aad  by  kaovtnc 
It   mtiaa   la   annual   aspandltaraa  tl 
act  In  tiM  Ugbt  of  raranua  aatUaataa. 
Our  lanaat  alacla  ttaai  of 
la  (or 


as  Japaa  aad  ttx9  Pmr  Bast  arc  con- 
I  voutd  roeoaunand  that  General 
MacArttaur  and  hu  staff  be  uaad  to  carry  for- 
ward s  ptogtaa  for  dafanse  in  tbat  area. 

Arms  raqprtrad  by  sooatiiaa  abroad  shoold. 
•■  aiiacb  aa  poaalbli.  ba  i 
tbarstoy  uttllMac  tbair 

Hmtary   appiiprtaltnai   awda   for 

ba   da- 

ducted  rroaa  our  praaant  •1.400.000.000  de> 
lanaa  appropvtatkMi. 

Our  fnralgn  pollelea  require  s  Tery  drastic 
orerbaultac.    We  are  endeavortag  to 
atruct  tba  vorfd  throufh  a  dollar 

to  davalop  aaaaa  ao  ttat  Yarloua 

Tea  on  a 

aouxMt  basis.  The  BCA  profrara.  no  douDt. 
bad  eartain  narlts  durtn«  the  height  of  tha 
.  but.  In  my  oplnkm.  the  program 
ba  radnead  st  least  25  percent  a  year. 
ft  li  Bot  aacaHary  that  the  entire  program  be 
la  tbe  form  of  a  gUt.  A  ■utanaa  of  SS  per. 
cent  of  tbe  required  ftmdi  itooold  be  allo- 
catfd  ss  s  (if t  for  only  the  most  urgent  relief 
problcma  Tbe  balance  should  be  channeled 
thruugh  prtTate  banlu  on  the  baala  of  long- 
term.  Government-guaranteed  loans.  Our 
entire  export  trade  program  muat  be  reallneu. 
Tbe  g*p  between  Imports  and  exports  u  too 
great  We  cannot  continue  to  expand  our 
exports  without  eompenaatlng  with  equiva- 
lent importa  Our  domestic  high  wages  and 
low  «Qat  Imports  do  not  harmonise. 

are  other  Important  fundaaaatal 
Tbe  key  to  the  entire  lorepaan 
rrhabUltatlon  prohlai  la  tbe  eatabltehment 
of  *  peace  treaty  for  weatam  Oarmany.  We 
should  eaoonrage  tbe  new  goverxunent  to  de- 
velop s  eotmd  recoDstnictton  program  and 
halp  It  establish  the  acceptsbUlty  of  iu  cur- 
rency In  the  Intematloaal  market  so  that  it 
aMy  obtain  lu  naada  aad  aell  its  producu  on 
a  >iiMliiaaallka  baala. 

Tbe  eoattaaooa  diaaiantung  of  productive 
plantt  In  Kurope.  which  Is  nullifying  what 
we  are  giving,  should  be  stopped  Immedi- 
ately. Germany  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
ot  her  colonies  so  that  sttffl- 
ta  avaUable  for  Its  exceee  popula- 
I  believe  tbe  aanie  procedure  should 
be  adopted  for  BoUand  and  Italy,  so  that 
aooia  of  their  former  colonies  will  also  be 
available  to  abeorb  their  surpliis  popiilatlon. 
A  great  deal  is  written  these  days  regard- 
lag  tbe  sdmlnlstratlon's  point  4  on  foreign 
teeaalaients  Our  forelgn-loen  policy  should 
bowever.  reoognlae  tbe  practical  problems  In- 
volved. It  la  trndoobtadly  desirable  to  stim- 
ulate Interest  In  foreign  Investments;  never- 
thcleea.  foreign  InveetmenU  will  never  at- 
tract venture  capital  unleaa  the  climate  is 
right.  Return  on  foreign  Investments  must 
be  greater  than  domestic,  because  of  the 
greater  rlak  entailed.  Venture  capital  for 
rnr^iy***"  is  scarce.  This  muat  be 
first,  by  revised  and  sounder  isbor. 
and  tax  policies. 
To  attract  foreign  capital.  It  will  tw  necee- 
aary  to  eliminate  tbe  many  restrictions,  such 
as  stsu  trading.  Inability  to  transfer  dlvl- 
deiMla.  and  strict  eontroia  througb  quotaa 
and  llcanaaa.  Free  aMrtou  and  Uband  tax 
pedicles  are  the  Indocemenu  naoaaaary  to 
foreign  inveatmenu.  Our  foralgn-govem- 
ment  loaning  policy  should  be  rstlonallzed. 
If  the  recipient  cotmtry  or  Its  nationals  hsve 
InvestmenU  In  this  country,  loans  should  be 
eoUaterallaed.  In  sddltlon.  loans  should 
f^f^'Ti  tbe  stipulation  that  they  will  not  be 
used  to  BOClaHaa  the  Industry  of  recipients. 
In  this  world  crisis,  there  are  only  tvfo 
roads  we  can  travel — the  one  Just  rclsted.  pr 
tbe  road  of  Inflation.  The  latter  sppears. 
auperHdally.  to  be  the  easier  road,  but  the 
are  grave  aad  will  lead  to  blgber 

cx- 
of  cur- 
aad  aHlaMtoty.  a  aoelal  upbaaval. 
Tba   answer   to   nuiat   of   these   problems 
of  aoorae.   bo  datoi  mined   in   Wash- 
la  order  to  allBlnsts  waste  and  in- 
tm  Oovemment,  ways  and 


must  be  found  to  elect  Senators  and 
■entsttves  into  oAce  who  recognise  this 
snd  wUl  do  something  about  It.  The  elec- 
Uon  in  1050  U  not  far  off.  snd  It  behooves 
everyone  to  qicnd  time  snd  effort  to  develop 
an  effective  organization  to  Insure  succces. 


Parchase  of  Canadian   Wheat  by   Great 
Bntain  WitJb  ECA  Muaey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NxaassKs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  Sevtember  3).  1949 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  Jesus 
said.  Matthew  6:  3.  4: 

But  when  thou  doeat  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth: 
That  thine  alms  may  be  In  secret:  and  thy 
Father  which  weth  In  secret  Himself  shall 
reward  thee  openly. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Administration  In  handling  the  ECA  pro- 
gram for  assistance  to  Europe  has  fol- 
lowed the  scriptural  admonition  to  the 
letter.  When  American  money  Is  used 
to  buy  Canadian  wheat  for  Europe.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  wheat  surplus 
that  has  l)een  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  clear  that  the  left 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
Is  doing. 

I  have  advocated  and  voted  for  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  price  of  wheat  and 
other  basic  farm  crops  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  Opponents  of  this  proposal  have 
charged  that  90-percent  supports  would 
be  excessively  costly  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  but  that  will  not  be  true  if  our 
wheat  surplus,  rather  than  the  Canadian 
surplus,  is  sold  to  Europe  via  ECA.  The 
decision  of  the  State  Department  to  use 
ECA  funds  to  buy  Canadian  wheat  will 
prove  extremely  costly  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  to  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  pointed  out  these 
facts  in  a  letter  to  the  Administrator  of 
ECA.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  and  I  a.sk  that 
my  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricx>rd. 
as  follows: 

SxPTXiCBXX  30,  1949 
Hon.  Paui.  HomcAM. 

Admtnutrutor,  ECA. 
Washington.  D    C. 

IfT  DXAB  Ms.  HorrxAN:  Reference  Is  made 
to  yotir  letter  of  September  22  setting  forth 
In  detsll  your  reasons  for  approving  the 
purchsse  of  Canadlsn  whest  by  Great  Britain 
witb  oor  money,  st  a  time  when  we  have  a 
gigantic  surplus  of  American  wheat  In  stor- 
age In  this  country. 

Tou  state  thst  this  proposed  Csnadlan- 
wheat  desl  will  be  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ECA  Act.  If  I  understand  your 
reasoning  clearly,  you  ffel  thst  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  set.  and  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress,  have  no  binding  force  st 
all  whenever  they  conflict  with  your  own 
judgment.  In  my  Judgment.  Congreea  waa 
trying  to  further  the  purpoaaa  of  tbe  set  by 
requiring  thst  American  atirplnaaa  be  pur- 
chaaed  f^st.  That  provision  was  calculsted 
by  Congreea  to  cut  down  the  over-all  coat  of 
the  program  to  the  American  taxpayer  by 
making  available  surpltiaaa  which  bad  al- 
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ready  aecumtilatcd  and  t>een  boucht  and  paid 
9m  by  tbe  Ufalted  SUtea.  Por  this  reason.  I 
BBHSt  aiJclrwa  two  ftirther  questions  to  you. 

Plrst.  since  the  British  will  pay  Canada  a 
base  price  of  $2  a  bushel  for  wheat,  as  com- 
pared vrith  a  price  of  aiJO  a  bushel  If  por- 
obnaed  from  America,  would  It  not  help 
■rttain  more  and  aave  them  10  {>ercent  on 
their  wheat  purcbasea  If  they  bought  Ameri- 
can wheat? 

Second.  I  am  rotiadimt  yoa  do  t)ot  deatre 
the  ECA  program  to  be  unnwcfaaarUy  burden - 
come  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Since  the 
Pededal  Government,  througb  the  6ammod- 
Ity  Credit  Corporation,  has  slrcady  bought 
and  paid  for  several  hundred  bushels  of 
American  wheat,  will  It  not  cost  the  Ameri- 
can tazp^ayer  more  tf  be  has  to  put  up  the 
money  to  ptirchase  the  Canadian  wheat  sur- 
plus as  well  aa  the  American  surplus  that  be 
hss  already  purchased? 

Tour  reply  to  these  questions  will  be  deep- 
ly sppreelated. 

TotDi  very  truly, 

Hugh  BtrrLxa. 
United  States  Senator. 


Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MUIMISOTA 

IN  THE  SBRATE  OF  THE  DOTTED  STATES 

Friday,  October  7  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokgrissicn.\l 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Displaced 
Persons"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  1,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoao, 
as  follows: 

oisFLAcss  riaaowB 

The  LUI  to  liberalixe  displaced  persona 
legislation,  passed  by  the  House  last  June 
and  bottled  up  ever  since  then  by  Senator 
McCAxasN's  Judiciary  Sutxximinlttee,  is 
aidieduled  to  come  before  the  Senate  next 
weA.  AmcDdment  of  the  existing  law  is 
Imperative  because,  as  adopted  by  the 
El|:htleth  CJongresa,  It  la  not  only  meanly 
inadequate  but  discriminatory  on  religious 
grounds.  Thus  It  leares  an  ugly  stain  upon 
tbe  statute  books  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  offlclally  estimated  that  63  percent 
of  the  displaced  persons  are  Cathollca.  30 
percent  are  Jews.  15  percent  are  Protestants. 
The  law  as  adopted  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
greea deht>erately  restricted  the  immigra- 
tion of  CatboUc  and  Jewish  DPs.  For  one 
thing,  it  declared  refugees  ineligible  if  they 
entered  Gersnany,  Austria  or  Italy  after  De- 
cember 22.  1945,  automatlcaUy  barring  130.- 
000  p*r«n.>i,  81.000  of  whom  were  Jews  flee- 
ing the  postwar  Polish  po^oms.  and  a 
majority  of  the  rest  Catholics.  Pbr  another 
thing,  the  law  gave  a  40  percent  ahaolute 
preference  to  the  predominantly  Protestant 
Baltic  States.  For  still  another,  the  law 
contained  an  adnUnlstratlvely  unworkable 
provision  that  30  percent  of  all  visas  must 
be  tasned  to  farmers — a  provision  patently 
aimed  st  Jews  whose  confinement  to  ETuro- 
pean  urban  ghettoe  denied  them  agrlcxiltural 
experience. 

These  discriminatory  devices  are  removed 
In  the  bill  paaeed  by  the  House.  For  those 
wha,  like  Senator  McCjuuun  ar?^le  that  the 
existing  law  cannot  be  called  discriminatory 
because  Catholics  and  Jews  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  displaced  persona  so  far  ad- 
mitted under  it.  there  U  a  simple  answer. 


Catholic  and  Jewish  philanthropic  agendea 
were  naturally  better  prepared  than  Protea- 
tant  groups  to  facilitate  the  immigration  of 
dlAplaead  pamms  becaoss  aaost  of  tboss  de- 
siring admisaion  brionged  to  tbaee  two  f altba. 
Aa  a  reault.  Catholics  and  Jews  came  in  dis- 
proportionate numbers  among  the  earlier  ar- 
rivals. But  the  percentage  of  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  coining  into  this  country  haa 
been  dropping  ateadlly  and  very  abarply.  The 
percentage  of  Cathollca  has  been  far  below 
what  it  ought  to  be;  44  percent  of  thoae  ad- 
mitted as  compared  with  65  percent  of  the 
displaoed-poaons  total.  As  time  gees  on. 
the  discrimination  agalnat  these  two  groupa 
is  certain  to  became  even  more  marked. 

The  bill  to  come  before  tbe  Senate.  In  ad- 
dition to  erasing  discrimination,  would  raise 
the  total  of  displaced  persons  to  be  admitted 
from  205.000  In  2  years  to  S39,C00  in  3  years. 
There  are  elaborate  aecurlty  precautlonr  to 
determine  that  no  one  ahall  be  admitted 
who  has  ever  been  a  Commtinist,  Nazi,  or 
Fascist.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  promote  unemployment;  nxMt  of  tbasn 
will  go  into  labor-shnrtage  areas  and  oeeopa- 
tions  and.  in  any  case,  will  add  only  a  minor 
fraction  of  1  percent  to  the  American  labor 
force:  tbe  A.  P.  of  L.,  the  CIO.  and  many 
Independent  unicms  have  indorsed  the  bin. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  that  the  United 
atataa  la  doing  man  ttmn  tta  share  under  the 
iBtemaClaiial  Befogee  Oegsnlsation  s  pro- 
gram. This  country  still  lags  far  behind 
both  Israel  and  England,  with  their  much 
amaller  resources,  areas,  and  populations,  in 
the  number  of  displaced  persons  received. 
The  liberation  i»-omised  5  years  ago  to  these 
earliest  and  most  pitiful  victims  of  the  Nazi 
terror  has  already  been  far  too  long  with- 
held. It  is  tin»e  for  the  jtfomise  to  be  ftil- 
nUed. 


Nomination  of  Leland  Olds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  RTW  MKXH'X) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (leoislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  *Tdr.  Olds'  Views,"  by  Marquis 
Childs,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WssHiiTOTOW   CaixnvG 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

MS.  ouja'  vnws 

The  Senate  committee  that  has  rejected 
with  righteous  Indignation  the  nomination  of 
Leland  Olds  to  a  new  term  on  the  Federal 
Power  C(Mnml88ion  has  put  Itself  in  a  ludi- 
crous position.  It  is  more  than  10  years  too 
late  with  this  noble  Indignation. 

If  Olds  was  all  the  things  the  committee 
found  him  to  be.  then  he  never  should  have 
been  named  to  the  Commission  at  all.  Tet. 
he  waa  not  only  appointed — and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate — to  a  full  term,  but  he  was  re- 
appointed and  conflrmed  a  second  time. 

The  material  that  Olds  wrote  for  the  Fed- 
erated Press  was  available  10  years  sgo  and 
5  years  ago.  It  waa  all  there  in  the  record 
and  the  words  that  Olds  wrote  meant  then 
Just  what  they  mean  today. 

Nor  has  Olds  himself  changed  during  those 
10  years.  He  Is  ]ust  ss  firm  a  believer  In  the 
regulation  of  public  utllitiea  in  behalf  of  the 
consuming  public.    That  is  the  real  iaaue  in 
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the  case— whether  utUltlea  ahall  be  regulated 
in  stich  a  way  that  tbe  cotnpanlaa  make  * 
fair  and  even  a  gensroue  profit  aa  tbey  have 
during  Olds'  term  as  a  Oonunlsalaner,  white 
at  the  same  time  the  consomlng  public  pays 
a  reaaonable  rate  for  gas  and  electricity. 

In  some  of  his  writing  for  the  Federated 
Press  20  years  and  more  ago  Olds  ezpreased 
radical  opinions.  In  the  light  of  events 
that  have  happened  since,  what  he  said  ttien 
may  sound  wrong  and  fOolMu  B«t  many 
men  have  said  things  tbat  vara  fooliab. 
things  they  lived  to  regret  later. 

While  it  la  true  that  Olda  waa  not  young 
when  be  vrrote  the  artlclea  that  the  commit- 
tee profeaaea  to  be  ao  afaocked  by,  tbsy  wsrs 
written  In  quite  another  climate  of  opinion 
when  doubts  about  capitalism  ware  wkl^ 
spread  because  of  the  exceaaea  <tf  the  boom 
of  the  twentiea.  That  bubble  burst  In  the 
crash  of  1929  and  there  was  more  doubt  and 
disillusion. 

In  the  past  dscads  tbe  belief  has  grown 
that  by  regulatlao  aad  a  mlnlmiun  of  oontroi 
easrctsed  by  Government,  tbe  axocasss  can 
bs  prevented  and  the  free-entcrprlas  i^Btam 
preserved  in  virtually  iU  entirety.  At  the 
aame  time  tbe  danger  of  creeping  controls  of 
a  gradual  encroachment  of  buraaneracy  Is 
real,  and  it  is  neeeaaary  to  be  alert  agidnat  it. 

But  the  kind  of  regulation  that  Olds  stands 
for  and  the  kind  of  controls  reprasentad  by 
Uae  power  oonunlaalon  cannot  be  eoBatdarad 
a  new  or  threatening  encroachmMit.  The 
committee  that  rejected  OMs  dldnt  even 
pretend  to  say  so.  They  evaded  the  whole 
issue  by  raising  their  hands  in  pious  hcR-ror 
at  words  Olds  had  written  long  before  he 
was  first  appcAnted. 

A.  A.  Berle,  Jr..  who  has  proved  himself 
over  and  over  to  be  a  determined  and  con- 
sistent antl -Communist,  put  It  very  well 
vben  be  testmed  In  Olds'  babalf.  Bsrle  said 
tbat  if  there  weren't  men  lEte  Olds  to  do 
the  regulating  Job,  then  we  should  have  to 
invent  them  in  order  to  protect  the  enter- 
prise system  from  tta  own  exceasea.  Another 
effective  witness  for  OMs  was  Uorris  L.  Cooke, 
the  engineer  who  left  a  lucrative  privets 
btiflnii  to  initiate  the  Rural  Electrification 
Adtenlnlatraaon. 

Quite  apart  from  the  words  ^wken  by 
Olds,  by  his  accusers  and  his  defenders  were 
the  looming  economic  realities.  The  power- 
ful forces  and  the  clever  men  who  worked 
behind  the  scenes  to  block  Olds'  confirma- 
tion were  aiming  higher.  They  were  aiming 
at  passsge  of  tbe  bill  that  takes  th*  pro- 
duction of  natxiral  gas  out  from  under  Fed- 
eral regulation,  a  bill  Olds  has  cortsistently 
oppoeed.  That  means  tbat  the  lltUe  group 
of  men  who  control  tba  production  at  nat- 
ural gas,  among  them  Senator  Bc«zrr  Kaai, 
of  Oklahoma,  can  charge  what  the  tariff 
wiU  bear. 

That  explains  why  ofBcIals  from  srversl 
large  cities  came  to  testify  for  Olds.  Tbsy 
tbat  the  miili<ms  of  coosomcrs  now 
It  on  natural  gaa — a  large  poopor- 
tkm  using  It  to  heat  their  homes— will  be 
charged  much  higher  rates.  If  the  group 
that  blocked  Olds  can  put  across  the  next 
step  and  pass  Senator  Ksxx's  bill  to  take  gas 
production  out  frc»n  under  regulation,  then 
the  hottscteoidcr  will  very  quickly  discover 
tbat  aooBsCbtag  has  happened  to  his  gaa  biO. 

Still  another  powerftil  econwialr  force  was 
at  work.  That  force  hss  a  broadei  poUtlcal 
base  than  the  natural  gas  group  The  coal 
prodticers.  and  this  includes  John  L.  Lewis 
of  the  United  Uine  Workers,  would  like  to 
see  a  sizable  rise  in  the  price  of  natural 
gaa,  which  competes  with  ooal  and  In  in- 
stance after  Instance  has  replsced  coal.  So 
that  force  was  also  b^ilzui  the  pious  words. 

In  our  r"mpTlPT>t^  society  cause  and  ef- 
fect are  often  so  far  removed  that  we  fall 
to  see  the  connection.  When  the  house- 
holder notes,  a  year  or  so  from  now,  that 
the  figures  on  his  gas  blU  have  Jumped  xip. 
he  may  not  even  remember  the  action  taken 
by  a  Senate  conunittee  tiiat  for  a  brief  day 
(»  so  made  the  headllnss. 
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IXTZNSION  or  RBIARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH         «^ 

or    wise     NSITf 

V  TRB  Boom  or  KiiiwiiiiA-nvia 

W«*wttfav.  Orfoftrr  S.  1949 

Mr  SMTTR  of  Wboonsin.  Mr.  SpcAk- 
•r.  I  am  in  raetlpl  of  a  letter  froQi  Mr. 
JomC  TMhhmt.  president.  American  Aid 
for  SipoOco  FttNn  Oieciu)&l3v«ilcla  and 
Other  Boropeon  Countries,  regarding  the 
expirilee  problem  as  It  affects  people  from 
Cxccboalorakia.  The  sltiiatloo  to  which 
he  calls  attention  is  to  be  deplored.  aiKl 

of  tte  Onited 
it. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Totxauer: 

10,  IMS- 


tlM 

erpeUlng  oi 
kiiTe   home- 
Wltb  UM  fttcnaturcs  bj  tb«  bmOm  of 
Oraat  Britain.  iimI  ttac  United 
•freements  baeaaM  tb« 
by    whicb 
tbdr  tabt 


McCormlek.  almlUrlT  stated  on  Wof  mbw  13. 
IMe.    to    the   I«cw   Tork  TUbm:    If   Allied 

toiavUy  ibis 


to  tb* 

rtsliu.'* 

WtXJUAM 

at  the  United 
tteroUowiBt 

of 
in  all  or 
to  wMcb  we  bare  dlrecUy 
a  party  - 

As  Senator  LaMm  eald: -It  to 
tbat   >  law  ire  n  repraaentatiTca  should  have 
to  bo  portlae  to  ttaaee  foreed  maae 

the    vltole 

in    maae 

rberc   in  re» 


of  wbat  has  already  taken 

Already  frtm  Afteen  to  twenty  b11<- 

bodlly  froat 
o<  a 

of  a  ill 
or  to  be  *•«••  like  cattle 
ct  eaoMra  Murope.    Women  and 
tto  oM  ti*d  the 
I  «to  fuOtj  alike  have  i 
to  erusltlas  whlek  have  never  been  stirpesssri. 
bjr  the  MMto  tbemselifi      T«t  we  are 
to  a  eootlBuation  at  ttaeae 
la  tbo  future.  al« 
or  tbo  Aaiertran  pco- 
beetlal  prarticaa." 


ATiom  m  ras  ueirr  or  tms  Numnc: 

INOICTSCKSm 

At  this  point.  It  is  well  to  remind  our- 
eelvce  of  the  charge  against  the  Nazis,  en- 
tered iato  tbe  Nuremberg  indictments. 
Count  t.  MOllaa  J.  reads :  "In  certain  occupied 
purportedly  annexed  to  Oermany, 
u  methodically  and  pursuant 
to  plan,  oadeatocsd  to  aaitmUate  theee  ter- 
rttortee,  poUtleally.  eulturaily.  socially,  and 
economically,  into  the  German  Reich,  and 
the  defendants  endearored  to  obliterate  the 
fonaar  natlooal  ciiaracter  of  theee  terrt- 
torlee.  In  purauaoce  of  theee  plans  and  en- 
deavors, the  aafeodanu  forcibly  deported 
inhabtunu  who  were  predominantly  non- 
Oerman  and  Introduced  thoiaands  of  Ger- 
man colonists." 

**wo  oajacnoit'   to  nxrvx-sxon  (aoocsTCT) 

AgalB  referring  to  war  crimes,  llr.  Lanckb 
continues:  'As  far  back  as  November  17. 
1M4.  Boosevelt  agreed  In  principle  to  the 
eery  procedure  which  it  now  listed  as  a  war 
crime  by  the  Nuremberg  tribunal,  when,  in 
a  l«tter  to  Mr.  MikoUjcz)-k.  be  stated.  If  the 
Polish  QoTemment  and  people  desire  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  frontiers  of  tbe  Polish 
state  to  bring  about  tiie  transfer  to  and  from 
territories  of  Poland  of  national  minorities, 
the  United  SUtes  OoTernment  will  raise  no 
objection,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  will  fa- 
cilitate such  transfer.'  ~ 

BT   CHTTBCHnX 

ottierwlae.    as- 

in   tbe   House  of 

15.     1M4:     "The 


Totki.  Kxrxjuaom 
Churchill,    who    now 
aerted  a  few   weeks  Ister 
Commons,    cm    December 


traaaference  of  several  millions  of  people 
I  have  to  be  effected  from  tbe  east  to  the 
north,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of 
the  Germans  from  the  area  to  lie  acquired 
by  Poland  in  the  west  and  the  south.  For 
expulsion  is  the  UMthod  which,  so  far  aa 
we  can  see.  will  be  moet  satisfactory  and  last- 
ing. I  am  not  alarmed  by  the  large  trans- 
ferences, which  are  more  possible  In  modern 
conditions  than  ever  before." 

Thus,  theee  once  great  ilalieiiiaii  played 
with  the  lives  of  Innocent  and  helpless  hu- 
man Iwings.  Not  only  Anne  O'Hare  McCor- 
mlclc.  Senator  Langer.  and  Bishop  Muench 
stMXked  by  the  cold-bloodedness  of 
who  held  the  lives  of  millions  in  their 
Tbere  were  few  Americans  who  did 
liifmaiiiil  ezpreea  deep  reeent- 
it  and  cunesra.  Mr.  Berin.  who  had  at 
Potsdam  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
and  St  Berlin  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the 
consequent  arrival  ot  the  tortured,  starved 
•speUees  from  the  east,  exclaimed:  "My  God. 
It  la  the  worst  aight  one  possibly  cotald  see." 
adda  Senator  Lamgkb  "Mr. 
ct  tboat  15.000.000  persons  3,000,- 
000  are  dead."  (It  would  not  be  exaggerated 
to  add  another  million  or  two  slave  workers 
to  the  total.)  "Tet.  aceordlng  to  the  direc- 
tive* of  April  28.  1947,  we  formally  agreed  to 
underwrite  more  inhuman  bruUllty.  misery, 
and  rteath  Iftr.  Proaldant.  Is  it  not  time  that 
this  atfmlatotratloa  ^wuld  give  an  account- 
ing of  its  policies,  and  answer  to  this  fur- 
tlksr  charge  of  betraying  American  prind- 
ptasr* 

owLT  cowcazas  caj«  uorr  thb  waowa 

The  American  Aid  for  Ezprflaai  From 
CSechoalovakia,  speaking  for  many  thou- 
maA  Americans  at  Sudeten -German  origin 
tbfovgboHt  oar  land,  requests  you  to  define 
your  tr*rttfiTi  on  the  unratlflad  Potadam  and 
Yalta  agraiOBMits  by  wblcb  tba  expulsions 
ot  15.000.000  victims  uf  hate  tiave  been  ef- 
fected. It  is  definitely  against  American 
tradition  to  partldpau  In  genoddal  policies 
mntt  St  the  same  time  pretend  to  be  demo- 
cratic by  condemning  others  guilty  of  the 
same  criminal  action.  As  taxpayers,  we  beg 
you  to  raise  your  voice  In  Cangrees  against 
furtbar  >»^-»^i««««>f  ct  Umm  Iniwwit  vic- 


tims to  their  fste.  Let  It  be  otir  duty  as 
Americans  to  amend  the  wrong  we  have 
helped  to  inflict  upon  the  guiltless,  either 
by  opening  our  doors  to  them  or  making  the 
return  to  tbelr  homeland  a  future  possibility. 
As  righteous  citizens  of  our  democratic 
America,  we  t>eg.  hope,  and  lielleve  that  our 
reprwantatives  in  Washington  will  make  the 
fight  to  redress  this  crime  against  humanity 
an  ever-present  purpose,  not  only  In  well- 
expressed  phrase  but  in  effectual  deeds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoaSTM  TOTZAUXB. 

Pretident.  American  Aid  for  Expelleea 

From  Czechoslovalcia  and  Other 

European  Countries. 


Informatioo  for  Veteraas  and  Dependenb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  MOtTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  29,  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
In  my  extension  of  remarks  an  article 
from  the  National  Defen.se  Magazine. 
Arcadia.  Calif.,  published  by  our  former 
colleague.  Congressman  Hoeppel.  In 
and  out  of  Congress,  Mr.  Hoeppel  has 
fought  the  battle  for  the  veterans.  The 
article  is  instructive  and  gives  valuable 
Information  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents in  connection  with  veterans 
legislation.     Here  is  the  article: 

DtaAsnjTT,  Dkatk  aico  Arm-DxA-m  PxoBLXMa 
OF  VrrrxAMs  and  DeFrmwNTs 

HOW     TO     SKCtJVX     HOSFTTALIZATION 

Entitlements  to  benefits 

All  war  veterans  (retired  or  not  retired) 
and  all  who  are  In  receipt  of  pension  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  peacetime  disa- 
bUltles  are  entitled  to  free  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care  in  any  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration iKispltal  or  soldiers'  home.  All 
within  this  category  who  are  receiving  com- 
pensation from  tbe  Veterans'  Administration 
for  war  or  peacetime  disabilities  are  given 
preferred  status  in  admission  to  theee 
facllttlee. 

Individuals  who  desire  hospitalization  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  should  ob- 
tain a  veterans'  form  (P-lO)  from  the  near- 
est veteran  facility  and  make  application  for 
admisaion  for  required  medical  treatment. 

Because  of  a  large  waiting  list  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  recognlaed  diaabled  are 
given  preference,  the  ordinary  war  veteran 
oftentimes  is  required  to  wait  months  before 
he  wUl  t>e  sdmltted  for  medical  treatment. 

Do  this  in  emergency 

If  and  where  a  war  veteran  (this  Includes 
retired  personnel)  or  a  peacetime  pensioner 
becomes  suddenly  Ul  or  Injured  where  their 
life  appears  to  be  In  jeopardy,  they  can  be 
sdmltted  Immedlstely  to  Vetersns'  Adminia- 
tratlon  hospitals.  In  Instances  such  as  this 
tlie  attending  physician  should  call  the  Out- 
patient Department  of  the  veterans'  hoepltal 
where  it  Is  desired  to  have  the  patient  ad- 
mitted and  where  the  dlstsnce  Is  not  too 
great,  the  hospital  authorities  will  send  an 
ambulance  to  bring  the  suddenly  sick  or  in- 
jured veteran  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 
We  iiave  personslly  known  ambulances  to 
travel  almost  40  miles  from  the  hospital  to 
pick  up  an  emergency  case. 

All  Individuals  are  treated  free  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities.    Where  the 
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individual  is  married  no  deduction  Is  made 
from  the  retired  pay.  compensation,  or  pen- 
sion of  the  patient.  Where  the  patient  is 
without  dependents,  while  he  la  a  patient  he 
Is  only  paid  gSO  per  month  of  the  benefiu 
to  wlilch  he  te  entitled.  The  residue  Is  re- 
tained for  his  credit  at  tbe  respeetlTe  hospi- 
tal. If  and  when  he  vacates  tbe  hoepltal 
these  funds  are  turned  over  to  him. 

AODmcMiU.  azirxFTrs  rox  thz  xzmtED 

Retired  personnel  of  the  armed  services 
are  entitled  to  hospitalization  In  hospitals  of 
their  respective  tuanch  of  service.  In  addi- 
tion Army  personnel  are  entitled  to  hospi- 
talization In  a  Navy  hospital  and  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  men  are  entitled  to  hospitali- 
zation in  any  Army  hospital.  Navy  enlisted 
men  are  treated  free  in  Navy  hospitals,  but 
they  must  pay  for  their  maintenance  If  they 
enter  any  Army  hospital.  Army  men  must 
pay  when  they  enter  an  Army  hoepltal,  and 
they  likewise  must  pay  when  they  enter  a 
Navy  hospital. 

Dejjendents  of  retired  personnel  are  also 
entitled  to  treatment  (If  beds  are  available) 
in  tbe  respective  hospital  of  the  husband's 
branch  of  service.  Dependents  are  also  re- 
quired to  pay  for  their  maintenance  while 
hospltsllzed. 

Retired  personnel  of  the  armed  services 
have  very  little  difficulty  In  obtaining  almost 
instantaneous  admission  for  treatment  In  a 
hospital  of  their  respective  branch  of  service. 
It  Is.  therefore,  stiggested  that  In  all  In- 
stances where  distances  are  not  too  great, 
retired  personnel  seek  admission  for  hoepl- 
tal Izatlon  in  the  nearest -general  Army  or 
Navy  hospital  to  their  homes.  After  they 
have  been  admitted  they  should  then  request 
the  Veterans'  Administration  representative 
at  the  hoslptal  to  take  them  up  as  war  vet- 
erans. If  and  when  this  is  done,  retired  per- 
sonnel are  then  hospitalized  free  In  an  Army 
or  Navy  hospital  the  same  as  any  short  serv- 
ice war  veteran.  Every  armed  service  gen- 
eral hospital  has  contracts  to  provide  hospi- 
talization for  a  stipulated  number  of  war 
veterans.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Veterans'  Admin Iftratlon  repre- 
sentative from  taking  up  a  retired  officer  or 
man  (with  war  service)  as  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration patient,  thus  saving  the  patient 
from  paying  for  his  maintenance. 

Bear  this  in  mind 

The  ordinary  post,  station,  or  detachment. 
Army,  Air  FOrce.  or  Navy  hospital  Is  not 
equipped  to  provide  hospitalization  for  the 
retired  personnel.  Hence,  except  In  some 
rare  instance  theee  authorities  invarlalily 
refuse  to  pnivlde  hospitalization  for  the 
retired. 

In  emergencies,  however,  if  your  attending 
civil  physician  reconmends  It,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  commanding  oflicer  of  the 
nearest  port  or  station  hoepltal  will  send  an 
ambulance  If  the  distance  ts  not  too  great,  to 
transport  to  the  hospital  any  retired  oflicer 
or  man  whOM  condition  Is  dangerously 
critical. 

Howevar.  in  Instances  such  as  this  we  our- 
selves would  prefer  and  recommend  iKxpitali- 
xation  in  the  nearest  civil  hospital. 

//  death  occurs 

If  and  where  any  individual  In  the  above 
category  dies  in  a  veterans'  hospital,  inter- 
ment may  be  held  in  the  adjacent  veterans' 
cemetery.  All  expense  connected  with  Inter- 
ment is  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnletra- 
tlon.  Where  it  Is  requested  that  Interment 
take  place  in  any  national  cemetery  In  the 
United  States  (including  Arlington)  the 
Veterans'  Administration  wUl  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  the  remains  to  the  re- 
spective eematery  and  will  defray  the  entire 
ooat  of  Interment  as  well 

Wh«re  an  Individual  dies  In  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital and  interment  Is  desired  In  a  private 
ery  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  the 


Veterans'  Administration  will  also  transport 
the  remains  to  ttie  selected  private  cemetery 
without  cost.  In  addition,  they  will  allow 
•150  tea  burial  expense  payable  to  the  under- 
taker or  to  the  individual  who  takes  charge 
of  the  burial.  Application  for  this  $150  must 
be  made  within  2  years  of  the  death  of  the 
veteran.  In  all  instances  where  the  veteran 
is  interred  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
cemetery  or  in  a  national  cemetery,  a  suitable 
grave  marker  will  be  automatically  supplied 
by  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Where  Interment  is  held  in  a  private  cem- 
etery the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army 
win  furnish  the  authorized  grave  marker  or 
headstone  on  requisition  f.  o.  b.  the  point  of 
delivery.  The  cost  of  moving  the  headstone 
and  erecting  it  at  the  cemetery  must  he  txime 
by  those  who  requested  this  service.  The  tm- 
dertaker  in  charge  of  burial  will  obtain  a  flag 
from  the  postmaster  or  veterans'  facility, 
which  flag  is  given  free  to  the  next  of  kin 
after  the  burial  ceremony. 

WHjatx  death  occtnta  iw  noma  oa  cnrxL 

HOSm-ALS 

Ordinarily  where  a  war  veteran  does  not 
die  in  a  veterans'  facility.  Interment  is  not 
authorized  in  a  veterans'  cemetery.  We  have, 
however.  Imown  of  individuals  wIk)  have  died 
in  hotels  who  were  thus  Interred,  but  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  authorize  burial  in  veterans'  hospital 
cemeteries  unless  the  veteran  dies  in  a  vet- 
erans' faculty. 

National  cemeteries 

All  Individuals  in  the  above  category  are 
authorized  burial  in  any  national  cemetery. 
If  and  where  the  survivors  of  a  veteran  de- 
sires that  interment  take  place  in  a  national 
cemetery,  they  should  furnish  the  under- 
taker with  a  copy  of  the  war  discharge  of  the 
deceased  veteran.  Or,  if  retired,  they  should 
furnish  tbe  undertaker  with  a  ptiotostatic  or 
certified  copy  of  the  order  of  retirement. 
The  undertaker  will  telephone  or  telegraph 
to  the  custodian  of  tbe  national  cemetery 
where  Interment  Is  desired  and  arrange  for 
the  Interment. 

Where  the  deceased  Is  survived  l;y  a  wife, 
application  should  immediately  thereafter  be 
made  in  writing  (and  It  may  well  be  included 
in  the  undertaker's  request)  to  reserve  a 
grave  beside  the  decedent  for  the  surviving 
wife.  In  such  Instanoca  where  tiie  wife  pre- 
cedes a  veteran  enoompasMd  in  ttie  alxive 
category,  the  undertaker  should  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  Interment  of  the  wife  of 
the  veteran  and  the  veteran,  at  the  same 
time,  siiould  make  application  for  a  grave 
reservation  for  himself  beside  that  of  his 
wife. 

UnlMs  raBcrvation  for  a  grave  l)eside  the 
deceased  is  made  by  the  survivor  the  only 
alternative  then  would  tie  for  the  survivor 
to  later  be  Interred  in  the  same  grave  with 
the  first  deceased. 

In  all  instances  where  burial  is  had  in  a 
national  cemetery  from  the  home  or  dvH 
hospital  the  transportation  of  the  remain* 
must  be  borne  by  the  survivor.  All  facilities 
at  the  national  cemetery  are  free.  The  under- 
taker or  individual  in  ctiarge  ot  the  burial, 
in  instances  such  as  this,  will  t>e  paid  9160 
burial  expense.  Here  again  the  reguhtf  grsve 
marker  for  veterans  will  be  automatically 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  veteran  by  the 
cemetery  authorities. 

WKZXX  TWX  PaCEABP  CAXBTCn  GOVSaWMXirX 

imxTaAiccx 

In  all  liwianfi  where  ttaa  daeaaaed  vet- 
eran carried  Oovenunent  taauranca  we  sug- 
gest that  the  beneficiary  write  to  their  Con- 
gressman asking  lilm  to  furnish  you  with  the 
necessary  blank  tona  to  apply  for  the  Gov- 
ernment insurance  which  is  due  you.  State 
whether  the  Insurance  carried  by  the  dece- 
dent Is  World  War  I  cr  a  World  War  II  policy, 
Cpon  receipt  of  tJM  Wank  form  frtan  your 


Congrwcman  fill  it  oat  and  ret\im  it  to  him 
by  r«glrt«rad  mail,  asking  tbat  he  obtain  for 
you  early  payment  of  tha  laaurance  due  yoa. 
We  suggest  applytag  ttoroogli  your  Congresa- 
man  baoauie  of  tba  laur— ata  delays  so  many 
benaflelarlss  «xpcrlenea  wImd  they  apply  in- 
dividually. Applications  submitted  tiirough 
your  Congressman  are  given  preferred  status 
and  are,  in  nearly  avary  instance,  ptUd  moca 
promptly. 

As  a  precaution,  we  suggest  that  all  vet- 
erans holding  Oovcmment  insurance  check 
over  tiie  Insurance  policy  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er or  not  the  l>encftclary  named  Is  the  actual 
party  to  whom  you  now  wiab  tbe  insuranoa 
money  to  l>e  paid.  This  applies  especiaUy  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n  wboae  married  sta* 
tus  may  have  changed  and  who,  as  a  con- 
sequence, would  wish  to  be  sure  that  their 
im-urance  Is  paid  to  the  wife  or  to  the  chU- 
dren.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  no 
other  recourse  except  to  pay  the  iztsurance  to 
the.  designated  beneficiary. 

We  suggest,  as  a  precaution,  that  your 
government  insurance  be  not  paid  in  one 
lump  sum  to  your  beneficiary,  especially 
where  there  are  chUdren.  In  such  Instancea 
we  suggest  that  It  be  spread  out  for  payment 
over  a  period  of  from  three  or  more  years. 
or  until  the  youngest  child  Is  more  or  ie« 
able  to  provide  for  Itself.  If  your  poUcy  now 
reads  for  lump  payment,  we  suggest  you  take 
this  question  up  with  a  view  to  providing 
more  definitely  over  tiie  years  for  your  loved 
ones. 

Any  insurance  or  any  other  monies  re- 
ceived from  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratlan  la 
not  considered  as  Income  tor  tax  purpoav 
under  existing  income  tax  laws. 

Civil  insurance 

Because  of  income  restrictions  which  exist 
today  against  widows  and  dependenu  ot 
certain  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  we  suggest  that  you  check  any  civil 
insurance  policy  or  poUcies  wi^h  you  may 
have.  In  all  such  instances  take  it  up  with 
the  company  to  provide  that  the  face  value 
of  the  policy  or  poUelm  be  paid  to  you  over 
a  protracted  period  of  time  so  that  in  no 
event  will  the  total  annual  instirance  bene- 
fit be  in  excess  ot  $1,000;  If  tbe  beneficiary 
is  without  dilidren.  or  $2,500  per  annum  if 
there  are  chUdren. 

This  is  precautionary  Inasmuch  as  your 
widow  and  children  will  be  denied  a  pen- 
sion for  an  entire  year  if,  In  the  preceding 
year,  t>ecause  of  a  large  civil  insurance  pay- 
ment, they  were  required  to  pay  an  inooma 
tax. 

Another  postible  safeguard 

Where  veterans  do  not  carry  insurance,  or 
where  they  are  unable  to  obtain  insuranea 
because  of  their  physical  handicap,  aU  siicb 
Individuals  should  at  least  take  out  burial 
Insurance  so  as  to  protect  ttie  widow  this 
much  in  the  hard  and  dark  days  wtilch  follow 
the  loes  of  a  loved  one.  In  addition,  espe- 
daily  for  war  veterans  whose  itepandBitts  axa 
not  entitled  to  hospitaliaatlon  in  aa  Mrmf  or 
Navy  hoapttal.  we  feel  that  hospital  insor- 
anea  may  also  weU  l>e  taken  out  to  provlda 
this  security  in  the  event  the  wife  or  chil- 
dren require  hospitaliaatlon.  Here  in  south, 
em  California  we  have  one  such  medical 
>n  where  at  a  cost  of  $4  monthly 
reduced  medical  attention,  aad 
rntliiT^  hospital  care  is  given  to 
wtfaaad  chUdren  on  one  (family) 
membership. 


> 


waa  wiaows  prNsiows 

Under  ***«<*»»g  law  all  widows  of  war  vet- 
erals  (wiio  married  within  paHCttlMd  dates) 
are  entitled  to  pension  of  ftom  gO  to  $75 
per  month  depending  upon  the  eerviee  and 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  veteran,  etc. 

The  only  widows  of  war  veterana  who  are 
not  entitled  to  pension  under  existing 
are  the  widows  ot  World  War  H  v« 
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rte*  and  who. 
kv»  any  r»cag- 
MMUty. 
•re  M  foUow: 
ot  TvMrana  o(  any  war  wb«r«  th« 
••  Um  raault 
<iil<lMy.  art  granUd 
r  montb  and  •  liberal  addtuooal  pro- 
far  cbUdran.  AU  widows  at  World 
I  Tctcrans  who  marrtod  the  wtaran 
HinMliw  1&.  1M4.  ar*  antlttod  to  HI 
par  ■M»th  pMBlnB  riordtan  oT  t 
of  death  of  Um  niWB.  In  thla  ii 
thcr*    la   alac   an   aMttiOBal   aUowane*  far 


War 


of  World  War  IX  lalwain'  r»- 
ot  Um  cauaa  of  daath.  but  who  at 

WW  I  wftaaa.    Tha  widow  off  WorM  War  I 
•Dd  World  War  n  in  tba  two  tettar  caMfortea 

•ra  not  anUUad  to  a  panalon  for  themaelvaa 
chUdran  wbart  Um  wtdow.  if  alona. 
of  tl.OOO  per  annum  or  If 


la  now  pending  In  Ciiiniaw  to 
rMtncUve  amounu  to  •1.500 
and  tSjOOO.  reapecuvaly. 

If  and  where  any  widow  of  a  World  War  I 
rid  War  n  veteran  rcmarrtaa  she  loaes 

If  aad  where  there 
not  pre- 
tba  reffular 
of  a  reteran 
tlMra  to  no  wtfa.  In  otbar  words,  by 
rHnarrtac*.  any  of  thaae  three  catecorlca  of 
forever  lose  all  right  for  petuion  as  a 
wtdow  iiiileai  her  aaoood  husband  may 
•too  be  a  war  veteran,  in  which  case  she 
would  sfaln  be  eUflble  for  pension,  depend- 
tig  vpoo  Uw  lelaiiii  status  of  her  husband, 
data  at 


SpmnUh  W*r 

War  wtarana  who 
1.  ItM.  are  entitled 
to  MS  per  month  pens  ton  without  inflOHa 
■■trtetlona  of  any  kind.  LUwwlae  aU  wttfowa 
mt  flpanUh  War  veterans  who  ntarrled  after 
Uito  ra^UtoUfa  data  are  antlilad  to  pension 
at  tlM  i«a  o(  as  proeMtod  tlMy  have  lived 
with  tlMlr  vataran  husband  a  period  of  10 
Tear*.  fpn"*«»«  War  wldowa  who  lamairy  In 
tba  evant  of  subaaquent  daatk  or  dtvorea  o< 
the  saeood  apouae.  are  paraatttad  to  rafer 
back  to  and  to  claim  and  receive  pension 
OB  aceouat  o.  Um  sarvlee  of  their  Spanish 
looband-  In  other  worda.  re- 
DOt  forerer  annul  a  Spanish 
War  wtdow^  rtfl^t  to  again  revive  tba  pen- 
she  forfeited  on  remarrla^fe. 

kTtOM, 


vrwFAD  vmaAMa 


PAT,  COi 

oa  rcNSioH 


after 


wsa  In  receipt  of  pen- 

the   ctMCk    raealved 

the   paaaing   at  a   veteran   ritoMM   be 

over    to    the    poatiraster.    flMffttnc 

the  date  of  the  death  at  the  veteran. 

to 
»f 

abotUd 


oCMb 
raMimad  to  Um 


Vnpmid  rtttMd 
A   ratlrad   pay 


troai  vtaicli  it 


tut   the 


when  filled  out.  should  then  be  returned  to 
the  oOce  from  whk:h  It  was  received. 
Unpaid  irldo«c'«  compenamtion  or  pension 
Compensation  or  pension  checks  received 
after  the  death  at  a  widow  should  also  be 
returned  to  the  Poatmaater.  giving  the  date 
of  death  of  the  widow.  The  person  who  bore 
the  sipenae  of  the  last  slcknrss  and  burlsl 
of  the  widow  should  then  obtain  Form  601 
from  the  Veterans'  Admlnlsustion  and  make 
application  (or  the  unpaid  compensation  or 
pension  due  the  widow  st  time  of  death, 
which  amount  will  be  paid  to  such  sppUcant 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  last  sickness, 
burial,  etc. 

In  the  sbove  three  Instances  of  retired  pay. 
veterans'  and  widows'  compensation  or  pen- 
sion, payment  on  these  claims  Is  msde 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office  snd 
from  a  to  4  months  are  usually  required  in 
each  Inatance  before  settlement  Is  made  of 
theaa  reapectlve  claims. 

FtruUly 

Kvery  retired  oflkxr  snd  man  and  every 
veteran,  aapeclally  the  aged.  In  their  leUure 
momenu  (for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
dependents )  should  prepare  a  statement  out- 
lining all  pertinent  steps  to  be  taken  In  case 
of  death,  such  as  where  he  wishes  to  be 
burled,  and  other  Items  of  a  delicate  nature, 
which  Individuals,  only  too  frequently,  are 
reluctant  to  discuss  with  one  another  while 
alive. 

A  prepared  statement  such  as  this  will.  In- 
deed, make  it  easy  for  the  widow  In  her  sor- 
row and  dlsUeaa.  If  she  can  be  guided  by  the 
written  word  as  to  the  recommendations, 
wlahes.  and  desires  of  the  deceased.  A  simi- 
lar statement  may  well  be  prepared  concern- 
ing property,  personal  effects,  pending  claims, 
tf  any.  and  other  matters  which  may  be  of  a 
financial  interest  to  the  survivor  who.  with- 
out question.  wUI  appreciate  a  helpful  stste- 
ment  such  as  this — when  sorrow  Is  at  Ita 
belght. 


Tile  Roatan  Road  to  Rail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Miasouai 

IN  THE  SSlf ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (legislative  day  of 

Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  KKII.  If r.  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
DMNis  oanaait  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap> 
pendlx  of  the  Rbco«o  a  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  address  entitled  "The 
Roman  Road  to  Ruin."  delivered  by  Mr. 
George  E  Strlngfellow,  of  West  Orange. 
N.  J.,  before  the  Klwani5  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  on  October  6.  1949. 

Thera  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordved  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

TMI  aoMAM  aOAS  TO  BTHM 

Many  years  ago  Lanln,  the  chief  architect 
of  eaBtmunism.  aald,  "Some  day  we  will  force 
tba  Onlted  putea  to  spend  Iteall  to  deetruc- 
iloo."  The  way  we  have  sqilMldMM  our 
wealth  and  pyramided  our  d^l  ittrlng  the 
lest  ao  paan  aiuec  have  gladdMMi  tlM  hesrts 
at  OodMMHUeu  everywhere. 
•^oti  mnmoi  keep  eiM  of  trouMe,"  aald 
LlnaoJM.  -Wf  ip— ding  aiare  than 
"  Thai  to  aMetlf  what  otir  ctov- 
il  has  4on»  la  Um  last  ao  years— spent 
K  looh  In. 
WhUe  eaadMate  for  the  Preatdeney  In  IMl. 
rranfclls  D.  aooaevett  eiaphastsed  the  l»* 
pgrianea  at  eeonom/  Ui  Ouvefnmeui  wl 


he  said:  "Too  often  In  recent  history  liberal 
govemmenu  have  t)een  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  loose  financial  policy.  We  must  avoid  thla 
danger." 

Indeed,  we  muat.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
thought  that  prompted  the  leaders  of  the 
Damocrstlc  Party  to  insert  the  following 
plank  in  their  1933  platform:  We  advocate 
an  Immediate  snd  drastic  reduction  in  gov- 
ernmental expendlturaa  by  aboUahIng  use- 
less commissions  and  offices,  consolidating 
departments  and  bureaus,  and  eliminating 
extravagance  to  accompllah  a  savings  of  not 
less  thsn  25  percent  In  the  cost  of  Federal 
Government." 

That  platform.  In  my  opinion,  was  one 
of  the  grestest  documents  ever  submitted  to 
the  people  of  this  Republic.  Had  It  been 
fslthfully  followed,  we  would  not  today  be 
faced  with  an  unmanageable  debt,  an  un- 
balanced budget,  and  confiscatory  taxea. 

The  Federal  debt  in  1932.  which  Candidate 
Rooaevelt  asserted  was  dangerously  high, 
amounted  to  leas  than  $20,000,000,000.  and 
the  annual  coat  of  Government,  which  ha 
promised  to  reduce  by  25  percent,  was  a  little 
over  gS.OOO.OOO.OOO — less  than  the  cost  to 
aervlce  the  national  debt  today.  Five  years 
later  the  Federal  debt  had  risen  82  V^  percent 
to  approximately  $36,500,000,000  and  the  an- 
nual cost  of  Government  had  Increased  to 
more  than  $8.0OO.C00.0O0.  or  60  percent. 

President  Roosevelt  said:  "Such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt  •  •  •  need 
not  give  concern  to  any  citizens,  for  It  will 
return  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
many  times  In  Increaaed  buying  power  and 
eventually  in  greater  tax  receipts." 

Has  your  debt  increased  your  buying  pow- 
er? Our  Government's  debt  Is  a  Hen  on  the 
pay  check  of  every  citizen  of  the  land  This 
debt  is  the  people's  debt  and  must  either  be 
paid  by  the  people  or  repudiated.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  buy  a  house  or  an  automobile 
with  a  tax  rejeipt? 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  Federal  debt 
reached  $45,000,000,000.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Murgenthau  said  he  did  not  think 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  could  stand  a 
debt  greater  than  $55,000,000,000.  President 
Rooaevelt  said:  "Our  national  debt,  after  all, 
la  an  internal  debt  owed  not  only  by  the  Na- 
tion but  to  the  Nation.  If  our  children  have 
to  pay  interest  on  it  they  will  pay  that  Inter- 
eat  to  themselves." 

Tou  will  note  that  he  msde  no  reference 
to  paying  the  debt  and  his  reference  to  pay- 
ing Interest  to  ourselves  seems  to  oversim- 
plify the  problem.  The  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  today  Is  greater  than  the  total 
cost  of  Government  In  1933. 

How  can  Prealdent  Roosevelt's  about-face 
on  coat  of  Government  and  debt  be  recon- 
ciled with  hla  policy  of  economy  and  debt 
reduction  during  the  first  4  montl.a  of  hla 
first  administration?  Here.  I  think.  Is  the 
answer  to  that  question:  He  embraced  the 
phlloaophy  of  the  late  Lord  John  Majmard 
Kejmee.  BrItUh  economist,  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  1933  and.  according  to  the 
British  preM.  Keynes'  Ideas  captivated  Presi- 
dent Rooaevelt.  Those  who  are  In  a  poal- 
tlon  to  know,  say  that  Rooaevelt's  about-faoe 
in  Batters  of  dstot  aad  acoaoaiy  stemmed 
fren  thto  sapttratloB.  Maos  that  time 
Keynes'  philosophy  of  cooapsaaatory  spend- 
ing—the wssnei  of  whleh  sssms  to  be  that 
the  OMMV  you  spend,  the  more  you  have — hat 
been  practiced  by  our  OoveraoMnt  and  It 
has  infiltrated  the  ttatet  an4  aimlclpalUies 
9t  our  Nation. 

n  has  hssn  followed  hy  otir  Oovernment 
as  a  justiflcatloa  for  Inflated  debt,  unbsi* 
aneed  budget,  aa^  fsaoral  estrsvssanct. 


Esfnss'  philosophy  of  sompenaatory  spMi4« 
tat  has  ahont  haalinipt  Irltain  Ths  sams 
Utn4  el  ■hllasBBhf  isslroyed  the  RtHnsn 
■■piffs,  Kerner  phtlneophy  is  advoeated  by 
Ihs  OwnniUDiau  (or  our  deetruetlon. 

to  saM  iddaf  ahoui  Brttaln's  tfallar 
hut  vwy  mUt  to  sal4  sboiii  Um 
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cause  of  that  shortage  Britain's  dollar 
shortage  Is  cauaed  by  inefficient  management, 
confiscatory  taxes,  and  the  chloroforming  of 
incentives  by  the  Socialist  government. 

We.  too.  have  a  dollar  shortage  0\ir  budget 
has  been  balanced  but  once  in  20  years  and 
then  by  accident.  The  Government's  in- 
come was  larg«  than  the  politicians  thought 
It  would  be  so  they  didn't  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  the  deficit  In  1947.  Our 
dollar  shortage  la  the  result  of  our  spending 
more  than  we  can  afford. 

Borne  was  ruined  by  extravagance,  Britain 
la  being  ruined  by  extravagance,  and  if  we 
continue  to  follow  her  lead,  we  will  meet 
the  same  fate. 

Rome  fell  because  her  rulers  gained  and 
retained  power  through  false  promises  and 
the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  with  which  to 
corrupt  the  electorate,  a  procedure  not  dif- 
ferent In  principle  from  that  of  our  British 
brethren  and  our  American  politicians 

Those  Americana  who  are  today  clamoring 
for  more  aid  to  Britain  and  other  nations  at 
the  expense  of  the  sorely  pressed  American 
taxpayer,  might  well  give  thought  to  the  fact 
that  since  World  War  I  our  Government 
aided  Britain  to  the  tune  of  approximately 
$44,000,000,000.  Since  World  War  II  we  have 
aided  Britain  and  other  nations  by  granU 
amounUng  to  $33,000,000,000  We  have  kept 
socialism  alive  in  Britain  which  would  have 
died  on  the  vine  long  ago  without  our  sub- 
sidy, and  in  some  instances  those  grants 
have  helped  the  Communists.  For  example, 
since  World  War  n  we  have  aided  Com- 
munist BuasU  through  lend-lease  and  other 
grants  to  the  tune  of  over  $440,000,000,  and 
to  her  satellite  Poland  we  have  given  over 
$480,000,000  and  are  today  buying  rye  from 
her,  a  grain  of  which  we  have  a  great  sur- 
plus In  this  country. 

I  know  that  this  aid  to  Russia  and  Poland 
amounting  to  more  than  $900,000,000  since 
World  War  II  is  hard  to  believe  but  I  would 
have  you  understand  that  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Senator  Haxht 
F.  Btxd  are  my  authority  for  this  statement. 
We  are.  therefore,  fighting  communism  on 
the  fringe  and  wooing  it  at  the  core. 

Socialism  and  communism,  whatever 
their  differences,  agree  on  these  potots:  they 
hate  and  despise  free  enterprise  and  our 
capitalistic  form  of  government,  of  which 
they  are  often  the  beneficiaries. 

We  are  told  that  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions will  go  Communist  If  we  don't  keep 
open  the  doers  of  our  Treasury  to  them. 
The  difference  between  socialism  and  com- 
munlam  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  prin- 
ciple. Socialism  is  often  the  intermediate 
step  between  capitalism  and  communism. 
The  difference  between  socialism  or  com- 
munism and  capitalism  is  one  of  principle 
and  it  is  that  principle  of  government  which 
we  in  America  must  restore  and  defend  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  free  and  prosperous  people. 
If  we  continue  otir  extravagance,  if  we 
continue  to  live  beyond  otir  Income,  and  if 
we  continue  our  loose  fiscal  policy,  our  liv- 
ing standard  will  drop  to  that  of  Britain  and 
other  ioclanst  countrlea.  This  may  force  us 
to  adopt  communism  throURh  the  back  door. 
That  Is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  CommunlsU 
everywhere. 

Our  free-nterprlae  system  I*  strong  ef- 
ficient, and  effective,  but  it  cannot  provide 
IWjOOOfiOO  AnMrloaas  with  a  high  living 
■fSBiSfd  and  at  ths  tamr  ttow  doirttotts  to 
stttaMhw  hundreds  of  minions  ol  gntff  ui 
IdiensM  thrpttfhotit  ths  wort4. 

Our  soeisltol  spshtfthrtfu  sod  nuddlers," 


from 

than  WBS 
war,    Hsvw 


•  Irifbsr  rats  of  tsiMlon 
rs«tilrt«  hMST f«7  hsl^  of  thd 

...  w  isftri  tr>  tr»«  history  "f  humaa 

irrrrmmsnl.**  •oii('i>"i''<i  nninitt  •  »<ri-M<  war* 
thM  MwntoVi  'li'^*  •'■>•  >>  «'o«t  havoc  been 
vronpit  hy  Msh  •>»aii  ii'<'ii 

Mush  of  Ohurshtu  •  •tatrtti'-t'   i  *'><"k   >* 
appllsabU  to  OMUiy  d  our  j^t^mi.  *i  .euaefs. 


We  were  greatly  alarmed  10  years  ago  when 
the  cost  of  Federal  Government  reached  $10,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  Pour  years  following 
World  War  n — this  fiscal  year — our  Federal 
Government  plana  to  spend  $46,500,000,000. 
That  astronomical  figure  U  $8,500,000,000 
more  than  the  total  Income  of  the  Nation 
18  yefirs  ago. 

In  order  to  understand  this  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  our  Government,  let  me 
make  a  few  comparisons: 

During  President  Roosevelt's  three  terms, 
the  average  yearly  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  $31,000,000,000  Including 
most  of  the  military  cost  of  World  War  II. 
and  P.  D.  R.,  as  you  recall,  was  no  miser  in 
spending  public  funds.  In  the  four  post- 
war years  of  Truman's  administration,  the 
average  yearly  spending  Jumped  $14,000,- 
000,000  to  $45.000,000,000— an  Increase  of  al- 
most 50  percent. 

The  TnmMm  administration  collected  an 
average  of  $42,000,000,000  per  year  in  taxes  or 
three  times  the  average  collected  by  Roose- 
velt. Yet,  present  indications  are  that  the 
Federal  deficit  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1950  will  be  around  $7,000,000,000.  That 
deficit  wUl  exceed  by  $2,000,000,000  the  cost  of 
Government  In  1932. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  Tru- 
man, like  his  immediate  predecessor  and  his 
Socialist-minded  British  brethren,  has  em- 
braced the  Keynes  philosophy  of  compen- 
satory spending  and  not  unlike  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  he  seems  to  look  upon  a 
mounting  debt  as  an  asset.  "We  owe  It  to 
ourselves"  Is  perhaps  his  philosophy  too. 

During  the  last  18  years  a  Roman  holiday 
has  been  declared  by  and  for  our  spendthrift 
and  muddling  politicians.  Governmental 
extravagance  has  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  national  debt  has  Increased  from 
$20,000,000,000  to  $255,000,000.000— an  in- 
crease of  1,176  percent.  The  cost  of  Govern- 
ment has  increased  from  $5,000,000,000  to 
$45,000,000,000,  or  800  percent. 

In  offering  the  welfare  state  Truman  la 
following  the  precepts  of  the  British  Social- 
ist leaders. 

He  Is  following  Keynes'  philosophy  of  com- 
pensatory spending.  He  is  following  the 
philosophy  advocated  by  the  Communists  for 
our  destruction.  Ee  Is  foUowtng  the  Roman 
road  to  ruin. 

"The  -welfare  state'  is  the  greatest  In- 
vention of  the  twentieth  century."  said  one 
of  the  New  Deal  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  this  member  of  the  highest  court 
In  the  land  were  steeped  In  the  history  of 
ancient  Rome  he  would  never  have  made 
that  statement.  The  "welfare  state"  Is  nei- 
ther new  nor  Is  It  great.  It  destroyed  the 
liberty,  the  security,  and  the  power  of  the 
once  glorious  Roman  Empire  and  Is  certainly 
destroying  Britain  today  and  If  we  continue 
to  follow  the  phUosophy  of  the  "welfare 
state  "  it  wUl  destroy  America. 

We  are  being  promised  cheaper  homes  for 
which  we  wUl  pay  In  taxes.  The  farmer  U 
being  promised  higher  prices  for  his  pro- 
duce and  the  consumer  Is  being  promised 
lower  prices  but  both  will  pay  the  difference 
In  taxes.  We  are  being  protatosrt  free  med- 
ical care  for  which  we  will  pay  more  taxes 
and  get  less.  We  are  hslnf  pramlssd  mors 
security  for  which  we  will  pay  mors  tsxes. 
That  Is  what  the  advocates  of  the  "wsliare 
etaU"  never  tell  tbe  psoplo-thjt  ttospsopM 
will  psy  (or  It  sad  St  ths  saas  ttohs  loss  thslff 

OovsrwBOBt  sannot  givs  ths  psopls  any. 
thins  without  first  taktnff  It  from  then. 
MvMMSt  OM  only  fivs  our  pseplo  oso* 
BoiHo  fMwMy  hy  sm  «•»»•  M^  oseoofliio 

"*?£?  "wslfsrs  suts"  U  •  aailcBMt  rowth 
^  OMS  hodff  DOUtlO.    OMt  ttiif  oMMirous 

mthlM.  our  fwa  of  Oomaasnt  win  Mo. 

How  long  will  II  ttriM  ths  AsMnean  psopls 
to  lotfh  vhs  isssott  of  Iho  oettopss  of  ths 


Btunan  Empire  and  xmdCTstand  why  Britain 
Is  today  tottering? 

If  America  falls.  It  wUl  be  from  extrava- 
gance and  internal  decay.  We  see  both  all 
around  us.  America  will  not  follow  the 
Roman  road  to  niln  If  we  and  mllllona  of 
others  like  us  discharge  our  duty  as  citl- 
cens. 

"Duty,"  said  Robert  E.  Lee,  "Is  the  8ut>- 
limest  word  in  our  language.  Do  your  duty 
In  all  things."  charged  this  great  patriot. 
"You  cannot  do  more,  you  shotild  never  wish 
to  do  leas." 

We  can  do  our  duty  as  good  cltlsens  by 
emulating  Paul  Revere. 

We  can  do  our  duty  by  lifting  our  voices 
above  the  self-serving,  conniving  politicians. 


A  Defense  of  Lelaod  Olds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  ICINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  7  dlemslative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREIY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congkbssional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 29,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LOB8T    TAKCrr 

Leland  Olds,  nominated  by  the  President 
to  serve   another   term  as   member   of    the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  la  In  danger  of 
being  rejected  by  the  Senate  because  he  has 
had  the  temerity  to  oppose  the  powerful  nat- 
ural gas  lobby.    He  was  known  to  be  an  oppo- 
nent oi  the  Moore-Rlzley  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  but  died  in  the  Senate  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress.     He  testified  vigorously 
before    the    House    and    Senate    Interstat,« 
Commotre  Committees  In  oppoaiUon  to  the 
simUar    bills    before    the    present    Congreas. 
These  bills  wotiid  amend  the  National  Gas 
Act  of  1938  In  such  a  way  as  to  remove  frosn 
regulation  of  the  Federal  Power  Commlsalon 
all    the    Independent   producers    of    nattiral 
gas— about    three-fourths    of    the    industry. 
The  effect  would  be  to  deprive  constuners  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  Federal  rate  fU- 
Ing  and  make  them  the  victims  of  a  pries 
gouge  by  an  already  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  Olds  has  had  nearly  two  decades  of  ««- 
perlence  In  utUlty  regulation.  He  served  the 
New  York  SUte  Power  Authority  from  1981 
to  1080.  when  President  Roosevelt  named 
him  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  On 
that  body,  where  he  has  completed  two  $- 
year  terms,  he  has  been  vlfUaat  In  Kiussslnf 
the  water  out  of  utility  aceounts  and  vlfor- 
ous  m  pressing  for  gas-  and  electric-rate  re- 
dvaHoos,  'nstifylag  in  his  bsbalf  on  Tuss« 
day,  OMNmy  Ihad.  ehairasan  of  Mew  York 

Cltri  Board  of  Higher  MtlssSloo.  -* 

ihst  "if,  ss  sooM  allege,  thers  is  a^" 
to   have   men   serviof  01 
wboss  first  loyalty  is  to 
Itttorsst.  thsn  Mr  Olds  Is  aot 
has  ssrsstf  and  will  ssrvs  oao 

Ihot  of  oil  ths  ploio  poopio  of       

ft  Ii  tftmt  HMt  thsrs  M  o  tlopoHM,  ol 
tssst  MBOhg  «M  utility  lohhynio.  to  hovo 
Z«  ««•  0«M$l«ieh  vMMlorolty  isjo 

MM  hi  tfci  opportnon  to  Mr#  ■■'•■•••'' 
toaSffMoMOM  M  ■Oomillmifi'  os  «ott  ss  in 
tho  uwifliilliiii  to  Mr.  Ot4a.    It  wis  ovMsst 
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to  Repr*«ent«tlT«  Ltu**  detptcablt  and  pr«- 
poct«ro\u  Bttaotpt  to  ininr  Mr.  Olds  m  • 
Eod  beotuM  h*  WQrtnd  and  wrote  for  labor 
unMas  M  jmn  afO.  TtM  •■■■<!  can  bc«t 
Irate  Ite  own  dorokkm  to  Xht  public 
by  eoaflrmlnc  Mr.  Otds  at  onoa. 


N«auMtMa  oi  UUnd  Olds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

RON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  mrw  mkxxx> 

IN  THK  «BIAT«  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Friday,  October  7  {legiaUttirt  day  of 

Saturday.  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imantmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoRD  an  editorial 
entitled  '  FPC  Appointment."  appearing 
In  the  H  Paao  Herald-Post  (or  October  4. 

IMt. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rtcoafl, 
as  follows: 

rvc  arvonmciirr 

Th»  uUlltiea.  partlcxilarly  the  natxiral  gma 
iBtaraata.  ar*  atacios  <^  knock-down  flight  tn 
Waahlncton  to  prevent  Senau  confirmation 
of  LeUnd  OMa  ••  a  member  of  the  I^ederal 
Power  OmiililMti'ii     He  has  served  one  term. 

Th«  ca*  teterwte  and  their  brotttan>kii- 
lav.  the  eiectrtc  utllltlea.  don't  like  CoaiHli 
atooer  Olda  because  he»  the  peopJe'a  man. 
Tbey  want  a  man  of  their  own.  They  would 
BVike  the  FPC  a  creature  of  the  utllltlea  m 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon  baa 
been  made  a  creature  of  the  railroads. 

Mr  Olda  fol  In  bad  wttn  t**  laat  year 
when  bt  laimrtad  on  ttoa  CVwiiaslnn's 
KltM  mill  gaa  ta*a«tl«atfcNi. 

■i  MM  that  if  t>a  taa  r—n^  o<  Tesaa 

to  Mipply  -tea  teiimrial  aiaaa  of  tlia  ramam- 

^m  of  the  Nation,  tba  aCMt  would  be  to— 

( 1 1  TaiM  away  raw  naiarlals  from  whlcb 

IMarally  thouaai»da  at  — <1ali  and  produete 

and  slactrtc  raiaa  to  sky- 

te  tiM  Imp*  «f  UitftM- 

to  a  MnBaaanl 


italnliifl 
but  tua  IWt 
Ul  UMa  «M  paragraph 

bara  vnli  as 
,  Ml  Mir  IM  tfea  aasMMoa  e(  < 
aMriM  vp  Industrially  but  alao  tn 

In  Industrial  d«centrallaa> 

tkm  throxifh  tba  VMial  poaalble  dispersion 

lufaettira  and  pop«Uation.    To  aciuava 

alUad  objaettvaa.  polietae  muat  ba  pro- 

wUl  tirtnc  about  the  develop- 

facture  in  areas  heretofore  pre- 

itly  raw   material  pradueara.     Such 

will  include  the  cwyarfiituM  at  tha 

ible    nattiral-ffaa    raaoigcaa    at    tba 

tba  riisria  would  ham- 

rratopoMBt  in  that  ref  k)n 

wbfia  anecvn^bic  fvrtbar  eentraltaatton  of 

toduairy  tai  tba  p***  eoal-prodiieta«  raflon 

iBdttatrtal  belt " 

%o  tba  aid  of  tba  natural-gas  In- 

dtiatry  and  tto  cbaarlag  taction,  the  electrlo 


power  t»oys.  are  a  number  of  Texas  Congress- 
men. Including  K.  U.  Rmam.  of  the  El  Paso 
district,  and  Senator  Ltnoon  Johnsom. 

They  have  advanced  no  sound  argument 
against  Mr.  Olds.  They  have  turned  to 
shedding  taars  for  "the  poor  farmer"  who. 
the)  claim,  can't  get  full  price  for  his  gas  if 
Mr.  Olds  stays  on  the  Commission  and  the 
auccaaanr  to  the  Rizley  bill,  defeated  last 
MMicm.  Is  not  passed. 

Utilities  act  sUangely  when  possible  regu- 
laglao  of  their  rates  cumes  up.  An  honest 
reflection  on  the  record  would  show  them 
that  regulation— Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal— has  through  the  years  meant  sounder 
and  more  profiuble  business  for  them.  They 
have  been  Uught  that  low  prices  and  high 
quality  mean  Increased  profit  and  increased 
gocd  will.  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co..  for  ex- 
ample, had  iu  rates  cut  t500.0CO.  Among 
the  benefldarles  were  the  citizens  of  El  Paso. 
A  greater  beneficiary  was  the  company  Itself, 
which  went  ahead  at  the  lower  rales  and 
sold  more  and  more  gas  to  its  old  and  new 
cuatooBars.  An  expertly  managed  outfit,  we 
doubt  If  tt  would  raiae  ratea  if  it  could.  But 
there  ara  many  that  can't  see  beyond  the 
price  par  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Olds  Is  one  of  five  ComalMloaara.  Ha 
does  not  control  the  FPC.  but  ba  doas  spaak 
up  for  Juan  Smith. 

We  hope  the  Senate  confirms  him. 


Letter  From  Majror  D'Alesaadro  to  Paul 
Robeson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAKTLANO 

Vt  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  7  ileoislatlve  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3>,  1949 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President.  In 
tbeae  Umea  when  there  Is  so  much  cori- 
fuBkm  of  mind  among  our  citizens  as  to 
the  point  of  demarcation  between  free- 
dom of  HMMh  ind  ftflMrgralve  activity.  It 
would  amm  Mproprkiu  to  torlag  to  the 
attention  of  tlw  tmaU  a  irfry  ipltndid 
letter  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  DAIr- 
MOdra,  Jr..  owyor  of  B«liteMff  and  a 
fpratr  oiiitUnding  Utmktf  of  the 
MoyM  of  fUprtMntailves,  dealing  with 
Ihto  v«nr  vitbl  nibUor. 

Itoror  D'AlMdntfro'i  tetter  was  In  ra- 
mmm  to  an  invitation  by  fMrt  WdfcinB 
10  join  tha  natmnal  nontMrtlMHI  MM- 
mittM  to  defi  of  tht  la 

Commualil  lmact».  iiu  m  piy  u  such  a 
•irtoMlid  Mpoaliton  of  tha  dangers  of 
eoouminUm  and  iiprwtad  so  truly  the 
fMtlngs  of  millions  of  Amtrtcana  m  the 
matter,  that  I  ask  unoolaMlM  Mnatnt 
that  It  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

flamncBHi  37.  1»4». 

Mr.  Pan.  RoazaoN, 

National  NonpmrtUan  Committee  to 
Defend  the  RightM  of  the  12  Com- 
muntgt    Leaders, 

Sew  York.  S.  T. 
Dbab  8b:  I  am  replying  to  your  circular 
letter  of  September  22.  not  baeattaa  I  daam 
a  reply  worthy  of  tha  importanoe  of  your 
eommunication.  but  solely  in  the  hope  that 
It  will  prevent  some  misguided  person  or 
persons  from  being  fooled  by  the  sugar- 
ooatad  inXormation  contained  ttierein. 


Treason  is  a  crime  In  practically  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  Russia, 
as  you  know,  or  should  know,  any  one  sus- 
pected of  treason  against  communism  is  not 
even  given  the  tieneflt  of  a  trial,  as  we  know 
legal  Justice  In  America,  but  promptly  shot 
or  banished  to  Siberia. 

You  Insult  democracy  when  you  mention 
communism  In  the  same  breath  with  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  because  the 
two  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common. 

Here,  under  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, you.  yourself,  have  earned  fame 
and  fortune  under  our  right  of  free  enter- 
prise. You  have  the  right  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  to  choose  those  who  represent 
you  in  city.  State,  and  National  Government, 
under  the  orderly  processes  of  the  ballot. 

Are  these  things  possible  In  Russia  or  in 
those  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain? 
You.  who  have  visited  Russia,  know  they  are 
not.  What,  then,  do  you  have  to  offer  in 
place  of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
the  grandest  conception  of  true  democracy 
ever  devised  by  man? 

Communism,  as  you  know,  or  should  know, 
is  a  conspiracy  to  conquer  and  rule  the  world 
by  any  means,  legal  or  Illegal.  In  peace  or  In 
war.  Americana  worthy  of  the  name  do  not 
want  communism.  Communism  seeics  to 
regiment  the  people  of  the  world  under 
proletarian  dictatorship  directed  from  Mos- 
cow. The  CommunlBt  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  an  outpost  in  this  country  from 
the  Kremlin.  It  Is  Just  as  subservient  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  are  the  Communist  Parties 
of  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and  other  Soviet  satel- 
lite nations.  The  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  admit  they 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  are  the  agents  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment working  for  the  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion— by  any  means — of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  f 

Does  this  constitute   treason,  or  do  you/ 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word?        <^ 

We  Americans  are  satU^ed  with  our  for|n 
of  government.  We  do  rxrt  want  to  substl-\ 
tute  communism  for  freedom.  Men  of  yotu"  \ 
own  race  fought  and  many  of  them  died  on 
fields  of  battle.  They  valued  liberty  and 
JtMtlee.  and  to  their  everlasting  glory,  tbey 
did  not  basiUte  to  take  up  arms  In  defense 
of  their  bomes  and  their  American  way  of 
life. 

As  one  who  le  proud  to  be  sble  to  say  he  is 
an  American.  I  reject  with  all  the  p^jwer  that 
lies  within  me,  yoiir  plea  to  Jnlii  a  committee 
tn  defend  the  eo-rslled  fights  of  19  OOM* 
my,,'  f  •-•  iHit,  ireasfin  is  not  a 


riidi' 


ae  It  is  not  a  rtglit 


Miuia  uif  Utto  curtain.  Thsiikfitliy,  nur 
Murti  afi  gwMMiMM  to deeide  whst  d<*e«  snd 
dues  noi  igMtiyii  IMMM.  1  sm  salMed 
%4t  leave  Mm  fifdlai  In  the  handa  of  our 

gpprte,  Your  OommuniH  Mcndt  will  be 
■MM  nt  obtaUililf  m  frse  Amerlea  what  they 
(Miuir  hot  boM  10  obtain  in  nii«al»,  snd  thai 
Is  s  (sir  trial. 

Yuurs  very  truly, 

Thomas  D'Alssandso,  Jr. 

Mayor, 


Jewish  SaBitarium  and  Hospital  for 
Chroaic  Diseases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tha 
occasion  of  the  dedication  by  this  great 
In.stitutlon  of  Its  fourth  building,  making 
this   the   largest,   voluntary,   nonprofit, 
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nonsectarian  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  sent  a  message  of  great 
lmpoi*tance  to  our  knowledge  of  public 
health  problems.    It  is  appended  hereto: 

Stati  op  Nrsr  York. 

ExicxTTivi  Chamber. 
Albany,  September  9.  1949. 
Mr.  Isaac  Albskt, 

President,  Jewish  Sanitarium  and 
Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

DCAS  Ma.  ALSirr:  I  am  happy  to  send  warm 
greetings  to  tba  staff  and  sponsors  of  the 
Jewish  Sanitarium  and  Hoapltal  for  Ctironlc 
IMseases  on  the  oocasior  of  the  dedication  of 
Its  fourth  buUdlng  on  September  18. 

The  distinguished  medical  and  hospital 
services  of  the  Jewish  Sanitarium  and  Hos- 
pital for  Chronic  Dlaeaaes  since  Its  establish- 
ment in  10a».  iU  steady  growth  through  the 
years,  and  tbe  eonseqiacnt  ^^Mosion  of  its 
facilities  and  expert  care  to  tbe  chronically 
Ul  constitute  a  model  of  unselfish  civic 
endeavor. 

Now.  upon  the  dedication  of  its  fourth 
bonding,  this  great  institution  t>eccmes  tbe 
langsst  vountary,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian 
hospital  for  chronic  diseases  in  our  Nation. 
But  It  is  not  merely  size  or  quantity  that  in- 
spires one.  It  Is  rather  the  generosity  of 
spirit,  the  undevlatlng  devotion  to  the  sick 
and  disabled,  the  humanitarian  will  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  man  that  should  arouse  our 
admiration,  enrich  our  hope  for  the  future, 
and  enhance  our  confidence  In  the  essential 
good  will  of  American  men  and  women. 

Chronic  Ulncss  is  increaalog  with  the  rapid 
aging  of  oxir  population.  No  age.  however,  Is 
Immune.  Scarcely  a  family  escapes  l:s  rav- 
agea.  The  resulting  loss  of  productive  man- 
power la  unequaled  in  magnitude.  Indeed. 
if  the  cbronic  diseases  conilnue  uncontrolled, 
they  may  well  xindermlne  the  economic  sta- 
bUity  of  our  commtmlties.  Today,  in  the 
Bute  of  New  York,  more  than  2.000  000  people 
are  suffering  from  some  form  of  chronic  dts- 
eaae.  A  mtUlon  of  then?  persons  are  under  45 
years  of  age.  Nearly  780.000  are  disabled  for 
an  average  of  100  dnyn  each  year  In  1900 
one-quarter  of  all  deaths  tn  the  SUte  were 
caused  by  ihrnnic  illness;  today  two-thirds 
of  all  rtsattii  are  so  eattsed. 

It  Is  witb  the  ominous  Impltrations  of 
these  facts  in  mind  that  I  urge  the  people 
of  tbe  tute  of  Mew  York  to  leoli  ttpoa  tiM 
iwiHatiim  of  Hits  new  buiidtiif  ae  as 

■IB   whHH  aiBi 

MM  to  §mf  •  aue 
faWMNf  §mm§  tfe*  i> 
proitteUyeitese  of  m 

flltMf  Mf 

with  kUMleat  rt|ar4e  aiMl  ba«i  wtsiias , 
•UMiiaiir, 

MM  I.  Dawfffi 


••m  that 
wpitntP,  ami 
!    "ur  fell<»w 


RbmU'i  Atofbk  Eiploiloii  Aecentttatel 
Futility  of  Military  Aiu»Uaci  Proiram 
for  Europo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SiMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  a  timely  article  by 
Oen.  Bonner  Fellers  which  appears  in 
Human  Events  for  October  5. 1949.  Gen- 
eral Fellers  is  now  retired:  a  graduate 
Xrom  West   Point,   1918;    Distinguished 


Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf  claster;  was 
military   ot)server   with   the  British  in 
Africa.  1940-42;   and  or  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  staff  as  a  ground  officer.  194S-46. 
Mr.  Speaker.  General  Fellers  is  well 
qualified  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  Members  of  this  House. 
Russia's  Atomic  Ezplosiok 
(By  Bonner  Fellers) 

The  President's  announcement  of  an 
atomic  explosion  in  RiKsta  Inrlngs  his  Euro- 
pean military-assistance  program  Into  sharp 
focus. 

Even  the  strongest  supporters  of  that  pro- 
gram mtist  admit  now  that  there  is  no  sound 
basis  for  the  assumption  tliat,  in  vrar,  the 
French  frontiers  wUl  receive  the  first  ^ock 
from  the  Red  forces.  It  may  well  be  that 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  our  key  indiistrlal 
centers  will  be  the  objectives  of  the  initial 
atomic  assault.  Moreover.  Red  agents  in 
America  have  not  been  idle  during  the  pest 
16  years  and  if  war  comes  we  must  expect 
sabotage  of  our  war  Indtistry  to  accompany 
atomic  bombing.  Terrific  devastation  will 
result  unices  we  make  every  possible  effec- 
tive preparation  against  it. 

The  atomic  explosion  in  Russia  makes  it 
Imperative  that  America  gain  and  maintain 
mastery  of  the  air.  Russia  has  her  own 
version  of  the  B-29.  It  may  not  have  round- 
trip  intercontinental  ranges,  but  Soviet 
bombs  would  have  a  good  one-way  ticket. 
Or,  as  the  Soviet  Red  Star  puts  it,  "There 
are  Just  as  many  kilometers  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Moscow  as  from  Moscow  to  PhUa- 
delptiia."  If.  In  war.  we  are  unable  to  con- 
trol the  skies  al>ove  us.  Russia  with  the 
atomic  t>omb  could  destroy  us.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  our  atomic  bombs  have  no  value 
if  we  do  not  liave  an  air  force  sufficiently 
powerful  to  deliver  tliem.  If  wai-  comes, 
mastery  of  the  air  is  essential  for  our  se- 
curity as  weU  as  for  victory.  Rtnsto's  atomic 
explosion  has  made  it  essential  that  we 
build  it  now. 

A  country  which  can  turn  out  6,000,000 
motor  units  annuRlly  can  certainly  outtniUd 
the  Soviet  Union  in  aircraft  without  undue 
it.terfeNBOe  wltb  our  peaeetlme  eeonomy. 
Air  sttpremaey  and  other  niewssry  security 
measures  can  Im  aebleved  for  some  two  or 
three  billion  dollars  leas  than  our  present 
budMi  If  «•  AVoM  ^vt^  espendttttres  (or 
silled  aasiatsnce  and  for  our  Army  and 
Naey  wbieh,  a«ainst  RuMia,  woidd  bt  slmrty 
suptwrMnK  anae  for  the  Atr  Feree.  lUttd 
In  hand  wltH  UUs  military  proOMl,  we 
rttiKit  MtablUtt  radM  MiNMa  to  Mtoot  ■!>• 
prnsdhing  ctiflmf  tlvwifli  And,  wtial  u 
*v#n  nm§  iMportotit,  we  mu«{  Mimuteto, 
r '^  ^  and  imiprove  our  ItitoltlfMMO  afen- 
•  h«i  we  May  MHtotoato  lid  ttMMt  af 
our  poteNtiat  enemy  nsaaf  ftoVld  ftvt  Uf 
M  llOttr  «  WnriilhM.  liiiKllliieMt  totflit  MtUAd 

tbe  alert  mo»itti«  before  aa  tttoib 
u 
The  atomle  sapMUdB  in  n\mU  uttmimim 

the  futility  of  Ibe  Ftseldsnt's  miiltary-eseuu 
anee  program  (or  ■urope.  It  would  be  ertm- 
Inal  if  we  were  to  repeat  the  natural  mistake 
which  the  French  made  in  World  War  II. 
After  the  mass  sUughter  of  tbs  First  World 
War,  French  leaders  resolved  never  again  to 
try  to  hold  their  frontier  with  human  beings. 
They  built  a  Maglnot  line  of  steel.  But,  in 
concept,  it  was  one  war  too  late. 

Today,  France  again  desperately  strives 
to  defend  her  borders.  This  time  It  is  not  to 
be  a  static  defense  of  the  Maglnot  type.  The 
plan  provides  a  balanced,  highly  mobile  strik- 
ing force  of  tanks  and  self-propelled  artillery 
and  Infantry  in  trucks,  all  supported  by  tac- 
tical aircraft.  It  wiU  be  poised  to  strike  only 
If  Stalin  moves. 

Actually,  the  allied  collective  defensive 
forces,  as  now  projected,  are  but  the  Maglnot 
line  of  World  War  II  on  wheels.    This  new 


force  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  statle 
type  because  tt  is  costly  to  motartat  a  Magl- 
not lUie.  Against  otir  mobile  Kuropaan  fron- 
tier fcotjca.  Stalin  could  hurl  a  tbooaand  Red 
dlvislana.  In  addition  to  being  outnum- 
bered 10  or  ao  to  1  on  the  ground,  our  fron- 
tier forosa  would  he  subject  to  attack  from 
the  16.000  eoBsbat  planes  tbe  Red  air  force  is 
beUeved  to  poeaass. 

Alto'  the  Red  air  force  cleared  the  air 
above  our  Maglnot  line  on  wheels,  the  tatter^ 
mobility  in  relation  to  air  power  would  be  as 
nothing.  To  Red  airmen,  it  would  appear  to 
crawl  like  a  worm.  and.  characterized  by 
enormoiia  ponderosity,  tt  would  be  the  easy 
prey  of  Kusala'a  lightning  Jet-cavalry  of  the 
sky.  Military  autbcrltiea  are  in  general 
agreement  that  the  allied  line  could  not  pre- 
THit  a  rapid  Red  occupation  of  western 
Europe. 

This  proposed  Maglnot  line  on  wbeela 
would  give  us  a  false  sense  of  security  dxu- 
Ing  peacetime.  It  would  be  two  wars  behind 
eoimd  mlUtary  concepts.  It  offers  no  real 
threat  to  Stalin's  security:  it  interposes  no 
barrier  of  consequence  to  his  occupation  of 
western  Burope.  It  would  only  serve  Stalin's 
purpose. 

Our  Government  would  do  well  to  advise 
our  alliee  that  this  $1 .300.000 .COO  expendi- 
ture is  tbe  first  and  final  installment  for 
ground  combat  equipment  in  Europe.  We 
should  suggest  that  the  weapmns  be  used  for 
interior  security  rather  than  the  initial  in- 
crement for  garrison  forcee  to  hold  the  Red 
Army  east  of  the  Rhine.  Meenwhile.  they 
could  complete  their  recovery  from  the  last 
war's  devastation  and  devote  their  energies 
to  defeating  Communists'  jMlltlcal  encroach- 
ment. If  we  will  build  the  best  air  force  tn 
the  world,  and  call  upon  our  allies  to  assist 
with  men  and  planes  and  air  bases  which  can 
l>e  defended,  Russia  can  protiably  be  con- 
tained within  her  bordera. 
tn 

The  administration's  milltary-assistiinoe 
program  will  serve  to  incite  rather  than  deter 
war.  It  is  time  our  leaders  gave  serious  con- 
Biderstlon  to  the  psychological  reactions  of 
th<s  111-sdvlsed  meastue.  We  may  cry  to 
heaven  tbat  our  defensive  farces  on  tbe  Bbine 
are  to  keep  tbe  peaos,  tmt  tbe  Kremlin  can 
logleslly  clslm  that  «a|»ttatli 
ia  being  amassed  to  deelffOir 

Mow  would  tbe  Ettsalan  paoirta  rMpond  to 
•uch  a  claim 7  Tbe  Kiisiians  aes  Itelaf  under 
what  amounts  to  a  military  oeeuoattoM. 
•one  ten  to  fif  uen  miilkm  polnteol  Fflnmri 
are  workioff  ss  slave  latw,  itoHv  dirtof  9l 
etartattoa.  Otoseir  ebookiiif  da  mt  p^pyji 
tkm  and  iMdiMli  it  •utoesrvldM  to  Nm  ipNiM 
•M  immtnmi  |wiK<e,  ivsn  m,  umm 
tukfi  (MM  fdtml  dUtoiiibi  when  Mm  Mlidd 
iMdtotaHeailMlMdrMtolMlp  ittMyo 
antl'OofnmnfiiH  Hwditwildaii  Mmmm 
vhile,  (hs  KremMi Imm mM$ l^'UmpSt 
Oommuiust  pfopuflMMllfM  to  fltol  MM  vtr* 
tuts  lit  the  sysUOl  to  Uto  liilPH.  TH 
MtoMMf  idtf-aimdll  MMaatts  hav* 
Into  lurept  bwouw  of  utstr  aitii- 
muntst  viewt. 

The  above  picture  of  internal  division 
might  well  be  ebanged  oeemlfbt.  Kremlin 
leaders  need  a  unifying  agency  to  distract 
their  people  from  tliolr  sad  plight  and  prs- 
vent  increased  internal  dislocation.  They 
merely  have  to  acquaint  their  people  with 
our  administration's  military-assistance  i»t>- 
gram  to  convince  them  that  the  weetem 
powers  seek  to  destroy  Russia.  Guns  on  the 
Rhine — especially  American  guns  pointing 
east — offer  the  necessary  tmifylng  catalyst. 
rt 

Although  history  is  replete  with  the  failure 
of  nations  to  keep  the  peace  l>y  force,  we 
have  chosen  a  peace  program  today  which 
relie»  principally  on  mUitary  might.  The  be- 
lief that  might  makes  rlgbt  is  un-Ojrlstiatt, 
Peace  can  stem  only  from  things  of  the  spirit. 

America  poaeesees  a  golden  opportunity  to 
launch    a    peycboioglcal    program    sgatnst 
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ruii-«c«i« 

to  th« 
p«opl«  knd  (Ur*ct«d  acalnst  th* 
Military  cllqu*.  From  amonc  tte 
iMMton  refugMs  axKl  Red  AnDy  d*- 
MTtcn  nov  in  Kurop*.  «•  can  Ml«et  volun- 
tasr  {»lannen  and  oparmton  wbo  wtU  pan*- 
'iron  curtain**  and  MRy  W  V^^ 
-truth — to  the  KoHlaa  paopla.  A 
number  of  taefanlquea  have  been  worked  out 
by  our  tntalUfnca  ac«»claa  and  with  the  help 
of  RtMBlan  rafusaaa  «•  know  the  "iron  cur- 
Many  would  risk 
to  aaanctpat*  their  ■lUa^rt 
mltht  weU 
for  a  Ubaral  govern- 
In  Moaaow.  Stalin  then  would  have  to 
turn  aaMa  frooi  foretgn  military  and  pollU- 
cal  axpanakm  and  aaek  to  put  hla  own  bouaa 
In  order. 

Why  not  anllat.  in  this  work,  the  aemces 
PMaraUoB  at  i«bar  to 
of  fraadaa  mm  Maami- 
labor  to  the  workers  and  paaaanu  of 
kt  Could  not  the  c*»vebaa.  aU  de- 
eoUaborau  In  thU  work  to 
via  ttoe  m«ehanlffn  of  penetration,  their 
to  the  unfortunate  Ruaalana  who 
tor  tbln«i  at  i^m  spirit? 
Tba  payebdagleal  Jek  cannot  be  cffectlrely 
ma  ky  the  state  Department's  Voice  of 
which  must  always  conform  to  dlp- 
lUc  policy.  Tbt  campaign  muat  be 
so  as  to  praaent  ttoa  talent  and  genius 
and'  tlM  sptoitiial  rlrtues  of  our  people  in  a 
to  the  Ruaalans. 
my  Qivn  experience  under  General 
in  etkais*  of  payehologl- 
tiMa  propoaal  Is 
impractical.  Blmnar 
out  in  otir  program 
It  Japan  met  with 
lUs  Is  what  they  helped  to 
( 1 )  Turned  the  Japanese  population 
their  own  milltarlKa;  and  (2)  garc  the  Km- 
paror  assuraaaa  ilMt  hU  pcopla  would  sup- 
port him  in  demanding  that  his  mllltarlsu 
■ui  lender. 

At  the  rery  time  when  we  were  destroying 
them  by  bombing,  psychological  warfara 
changed  the  atads  of  the  Japanese  who  bad 
indoctrinated  to  hate  us.  Why.  then. 
k*t  a  similar  campaign  of  truth  dissemina- 
ta paaea.  influence  the  Russians — who. 
from  ay  obwiiatton  in  Russia,  already  like 
tis — to  demand  a  liberal  goremment?  In 
the  cause  of  world  peace  this  campaign 
fKifiw*  be  attempted. 

I^is  psychological  program  Is  absolutely 
•aaantial.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
wbaa  «c  can  depend  tqxm  It  alone.  While 
wa  appeal  to  the  Russians,  we  must  at  the 
ttasa  build  the  best  air  force  in  the 
.  Ruasta's  atomic  explosion  has  nar- 
the  tloaa  factor.  Por  our  own  sactnity 
and  for  keaptDf  tlM  paaea  both  programs 
must  start  now. 


IfacArthur  aa 
eal  warfare 
nei 
tecbniqwaa 


Force  and  Violcnc* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  uisstsuiA 
IN  THR  SSNATI  OP  THX  UNITRD  STATS8 

tridat.  October  7  ilegiMlativt  dan  of 
SaturdOM,  September  3>.  1949 

Ui.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
mak  uQAnUnous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  tb»  Rxcoto  an  adl- 
torlal  entitled  "Pbree  and  VMmet'* 
which  appeared  in  th«  Washington  Post 
Of  October  1.  1M». 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 


Senator  John  Foam  Dtnxaa.  who  has 
never  been  charged,  even  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-AoMrtcan  Activities,  with  mem- 
barahlp  in  any  orgaalaatlon  which  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence.  Indulged  in  some  rather  re- 
markable advocacy  Thursday  in  the  heat  of 
his  campaign  for  election  to  the  Senate.  At- 
tacking his  opponent,  former  Oov.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  as  blind  to  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism and  oblivious  of  the  trend  to  sn 
all-powerful  sUte.  be  quoted  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son on  the  need  for  occasional  revolutiona 
and  then  said: 

"I  don't  believe  that  we  need  to  have  a 
violent  revolution,  certainly  not  today.  The 
people  still  have  it  in  their  power  peacefully 
to  check  this  thing,  but  if  we  don't  do  It 
and  do  it  soon,  we  will  hav^  to  fight  our 
way  back,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  through 
revolution." 

We  presume  that  very  few  Americans  de- 
sire an  authoritarian  welfare  state  but  that 
a  great  many  Americans  desire  a  state  of 
welfare.  They  have  a  long-entrenched  habit 
of  deciding  how  to  achieve  what  they  want 
by  ballots  Instead  of  bulleu.  Presumably 
they  will  decide  the  senatorial  contest  in  New 
Tork  In  precisely  this  traditional  way.  If 
Senator  Duixxs  really  means  that  a  bloody 
revolution  will  be  necessary  ir.  case  they  de- 
cide in  a  way  of  which  he  disapproves,  per- 
haps he  had  better  join  the  little  group  now 
In  the  dock  of  a  PMeral  district  co\in  in 
New  York.  They,  he  may  remember,  are  the 
ones  who  keep  insisting  thst  change  cant 
be  achieved  peacefully  because  men  like 
Mr.  Dmjja  are  sure  to  resist  it  by  force. 


Use  of  ECA  Fonds  for  Canadian  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Misscuai 
IN  THE  SRNATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  October  7  (legislative  day  0/ 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Recoud  an  article  en- 
titled "Pumble  by  USDA."  written  by 
Henry  S.  Prench.  the  Kansas  City  Star's 
well-informed  grain  reporter,  and  pub- 
lished In  that  newspaper  on  October  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

TvumiM  BT   Uirrrxs   Otatss   DcPiurricsMT  or 

AoaicTn.rT7aa — Dbai.  PsaMrmNo  BariAiK  To 

Uss  ECA  PiTicaa  roa  Canadian  Whsat  Is 

-Asoa  TO  SxTProar  Tabk  vt  Rsottc- 

Ovn-rr  roa  Amoucan  StTapLus.  Docatx 

Smronfo  Hat  Rxsxtlt,  Carrxca  Sat 

(By  Banry  8.  Prench) 

Farm-8tata  Saaators.  gratnmen  and  pro- 
ducers generally  feel  that  Secretary  Brannan 
had  rather  a  flimsy  excuse  for  permitting 
Oraat  Britain  to  use  ECA  funds  to  purchase 
Canadian  wheat. 

Under  an  arrangamant  recently  announced, 
•175.000.000  of  Great  BrlUin's  ECA  alloca- 
tion U  to  ba  used  to  buy  aO.OOO.OOO  bushels 
of  wheat  from  Canada.  Plfty  million  dollars 
of  tha  anumnt  was  allocated  last  week. 

Proponents  of  the  Idsa  bellsvs  that  Eng- 
wlU  f«i  aMMra  benefit  from  her  dollar 


granU  If  she  Is  permitted  more  flexibility 
in  their  use. 

aa  A  stab  in  thx  back 

Critics  condemned  the  move  as  a  stab  in 
the  back  to  American  wheat  producers,  point- 
ing out  that  since  wheat  has  been  declared 
a  surplus  in  this  country,  every  effort  should 
be  msde  to  move  off  the  burdensome  sup- 
plies. 

The  agreement  grew  out  of  the  monetary 
talks  held  in  Washington  recently  between 
the  United  SUtes,  Great  Britain,  and  Can- 


At  flrst  the  legality  of  the  action  was  qtjes- 
tloned.  since  the  ECA  Act  provides  that  aid 
funds  shall  not  be  used  by  Marshall -plan 
countries  to  buy  agricultural  commodltias 
outside  the  United  States  when  such  com- 
modities are  in  surplus  supply.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  made  in  section  112  (D)  of  the  law. 

However,  that  section  contains  a  qualifica- 
tion, which  authorizes  offshore  procurement 
of  surplus  commodities  when  the  ECA  Ad- 
ministrator, in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  determines  that  such 
procurement  would  not  create  burdensome 
surpluses  within  the  United  States,  or  seri- 
ously prejudice  the  position  of  domestic 
producers. 

BBASONING    IS    QtTBSTIONrD 

Now  most  objections  center  around  the 
ritther  tortuous  reasoning  Brannan  employed 
In  concluding  that  the  purchase  of  80.000,000 
bushels  of  Canadian  wheat,  thereby  exclud- 
ing the  shipping  of  United  States  wheat  by 
that  amount,  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  American  producer. 

The  announcement  of  the  deal  came  soon 
after  an  order  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  wheat  farmers  to 
reduce  their  1960  plantings  by  17  percent. 
Tha  acres  which  have  been  ordered  out  of 
production  would  have  supplied  the  wheat 
which  now  can  be  produced  by  Canadian 
farmers. 

The  United  Statee  gained  little  compensa- 
tion for  agreeing  to  finance  Britain's 
Canadian  wheat  purchases.  Canada  agreed 
to  pvrchase  from  the  United  States  around 
tlB.(IOO.OOO  in  perishable  commoditlea,  mostly 
fnilt. 

Britain  agreed  to  spend  $30,000,000  for  an 
esUmated  15.000.000  bushels  of  United  SUtes 
wheat,  which  had  not  been  planned  previ- 
ously. This  was  made  possible  by  release  of  a 
part  of  British  aid  funds  by  the  ECA  Ad- 
ministrator, which  was  another  part  of  the 
deal. 

APPAXXNTLT  CXTTS  MABKCT 

Brannan  contended  that  the  action  would 
mean  as  'arge,  if  not  a  larger  market  for 
exportable  wheat  this  year.  Most  analysts 
can  lOt  follow  this  line  of  reasoning,  since 
giving  up  a  market  for  $175,000,000  worth 
of  wheat  for  the  chance  to  export  $30,000,000 
worth  would  appear  to  cut  the  potential  by 
about  95,000.000  bushels. 

Critics  declare  the  move  would  help  no  one 
but  fruit  growers,  and  at  that  only  a  negligi- 
ble amount. 

The  consensus  Is  that  the  wheat  deal  will 
have  the  double-barreled  effect  of  reducing 
the  income  of  the  wheat  farmer  and  un- 
necessarily forcing  the  Government  to  spend 
additional  millions  to  support  domestic 
wheat  prices. 

A  carry-over  of  293.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
was  reported  July  1,  compared  to  105.000.000 
bushels  at  the  end  of  the  previous  crop  year. 
The  bulk  of  this  wheat  was  In  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  taken  over  in  price-sup- 
porting operations. 

The  effect  of  losing  the  sale  of  whsat  lo 
Great  Britain  will  tend  to  Increase  the  bur- 
den of  supplies  on  the  domestic  market,  mak- 
Ing  more  difficult  and  costly  the  Govern- 
ment's  efforts  to  support  prices. 
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MAT   AlSOn  CONGBKSS 

With  the  wheat  supply  already  burden- 
some, and  public  opposition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  high  support  prices  growing,  any 
situation  which  would  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  price  propping  operations  means  that 
Congress  U  likely  to  take  a  more  thoughtfxil 
view  of  farm  prograais. 

Cutting  shipments  of  American  wheat  to 
Britain  also  will  mean  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  oe  less  active  for  grain  In 
the  open  market.  Buying  by  the  export 
agency  has  been  an  Important  price  factor 
in  the  markets  during  tiie  la.st  few  weeks. 

Even  before  the  decision  was  made.  CCC 
purchases  were  running  far  behind  the  fast 
pace  set  last  year.  Exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  during  July  and  Augrust  were 
only  67,000.000  bushels,  compared  with 
111.000.000  a  year  ago. 


Ciyilian  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Bomb 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALITGRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  a  total  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  do  any- 
thing about  civilian  defense.  This  Na- 
tion Is  not  prepared  for  the  shock  of 
an  atomic-bomb  attack.  If  there  is 
such  an  attack  on  the  United  States,  the 
civilian  papulation  will  be  the  victims 
of  it  We  are  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  military  defense  in  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  prevent  such  an  attack, 
but  we  are  doing  nothing  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  destruction  if 
such  an  attack  should  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  Joint 
Resolution  369.  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  hold  public  hearings 
and  make  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  urgency  of  the  installation  in  under- 
ground facilities  which  are  now  being 
used  for  civiUan  purposes,  such  as  park- 
ing lots,  and  so  forth,  any  first-aid  and 
hospital  facilities  that  might  be  used  for 
any  major  disaster  in  congested  centers 
of  population.  The  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, since  the  recent  announcement 
by  President  Truman  that  Russia  now 
has  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  the  interest  of  the  defense  of  some 
of  the  people  in  congested  population 
centers  and  the  urgency  of  doing  some- 
thing about  it  now.  I  have  written  the 
following    letter    to    the    Secretary    of 

Defense:  .„  ,„,„ 

OcTOBxa  10.  1W9. 

The  Honorable  Louis  Johnson, 

The  Secretary  of  National  Defense. 

Department  of  National  Defense, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt    D»a«  Mb.   Johnson:  I   am   enclosing 

herewith  a  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution 

860.  a   bill  which   I  Introduced   and   which 

was  referred   to  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  for  consideration. 

I  havt  been  Informed  by  Congressman  Carl 

Vinson,    chairman    of    the    Armed    Services 

Committee,  that  due  to  the  heavy  demand 

on  the  committee  at  this  time.  It  "ill  have 

no  time  to  consider  this  resolution  untU  the 
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January  session.  However,  Mr.  Vinson 
states  that  he  Is  vitally  interested  in  the 
purpose  and  Intent  of  my  resolution,  and 
has  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  you  for  your 
comment. 

I  am  certain  that  you  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  urgency  of  a  well -organized  civilian- 
defense  program,  and  since  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  not  have  time  to  con- 
sider House  Joint  Resolution  369  before  Jan- 
uary, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  suf- 
ficient authority  to  proceed  with  a  prelimi- 
nary study  and  investigation  of  the  urgency 
and  need  for  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the 
mayors  and  governors  In  the  several  States 
in  an  effort  to  provide  the  type  of  clvilUn 
defense,  first  aid,  and  hospiUl  facilities  as 
Bugggested  In  my  resolution. 

I  would  appreciate  yotir  informing  me  as 
soon  as  possible  whether  you  find  that  you 
have  this  authority  and  If  you  wUl  proceed 
on  some  preliminary  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  plan  outlined  In  my  resolution  between 
now  and  the  next  session  of  Congress  so  that 
we  wUl  then  l>e  prepared  to  introduce  legis- 
lation following  out  your  recommendations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

GoBOON  L.  McDoNOtrcH. 
Member  of  Congress,  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict. California. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  House  Joint 
Resolution  369  which  I  introduced  Octo- 
ber 4.  1949.  and  which  if  adopted  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  practical,  efficient, 
and  economical  program  for  civilian  de- 
fense in  large  cities  In  the  event  of  an 
atomic  bomb  attack  or  any  other  major 
disaster: 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  study  to 
determine  the  urgency  of  the  need  for.  and 
the    feasibility    of.    installing    in    under- 
ground parking  facilities  equipment  which 
could  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
civilian  population  or  for  military  purposes 
Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  authorized  and  instructed  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  and  otherwise  to  Investi- 
gate and  study  the  vrgenry  of  the  need  for. 
and  the  feaslbUlty  of.  a  coordinated  program 
among  the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  States  and  of  their 
cities,  counties,  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions, for  Installing  In  underground  parking 
facilities  heretofore  constructed,  being  con- 
structed, or  proposed  to  be  constrxicted  in 
such  subdivisions    equipment  which  could 
be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation or  for  military  purposes  In  event  of 
war  or  other  major  disaster.     If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  results  of  such  In- 
vestigation and  study  would  Justify  his  rec- 
ommending such  program,  he  shall  also  In- 
vestigate and  study  the  type  of  equipment 
(Including  flrst  aid  and  hospital  equipment) 
which  should  be  Installed  In  such  facilities 
and  the  methods  of  financing  which  could 
be  employed  In  acquiring  and  Installing  such 
equipment. 

Src  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  secure  directly  from  any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office.  Independent  establish- 
ment or  instrumentality  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution:  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office.  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary,  upon  request  made  by  ths 
Secretary. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
port on  or  before  June  30.  1950.  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Representative, 
if  ths  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  the  restUU 


of  the  investigation  and  study  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Joint  resolution,  together  with 
any  recommendations  for  legislation  whidi 
he  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

I  urge  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  give  this  resolution  immediate 
attention.  We  cannot  act  too  quickly 
on  such  an  Important  protective  Issue  as 
civilian  defense. 


Oil  Imports 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  about  600.000  barrels  of  oil  being  im- 
ported Into  this  country  each  day.  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  imports  of 
oil  may  reach  1.000,000  barrels  a  day  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  of  next  year. 

An  efforts  was  made  to  establish  a 
quota  limiting  to  5  percent  the  amount 
of  oil  that  could  be  imported  into  this 
country,  through  an  amendmen'  to  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  recently, 
but  that  failed  In  the  Senate. 

I  have  now  Introduced  a  bill  cover- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Senator  Thomas 
amendment  to  establish  by  an  act  of 
Congress  a  quota  llmltatior  on  oil  of  5 
percent  of  the  demand  in  this  country, 
which  would  reduce  to  about  350.000 
barrels  a  day  the  amount  of  oil  coming 
Into  this  country,  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  may  give  some  thought  and 
consideration  to  it.  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  do,  by  legislation,  what  the  executive 
branch  and  the  State  Department  could, 
but  have  not  done.  If  they  have  not  set 
such  a  quota  by  January  1,  then  the  House 
and  Senate  should  take  direct  action. 

Por  many  months  the  oil  producers 
and  the  oil  workers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Government  has  been  permitting  about 
600.000  barrels  of  oil  to  be  Imported  Into 
this  country  every  day. 

Thousands  of  workers  have  lost  their 
Jobs,  thousands  of  oil  rigs  have  been 
made  Idle,  and  where  they  have  State 
controls  to  limit  production  from  wells, 
by  use  of  such  controls  domestic  output 
has  been  reduced  by  600.000  barrels  a 
day.  All  of  this  because  of  the  flood  of 
oil  that  has  been  allowed  to  come  Into 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  reducing  Import  tariffs  by  over 
50  percent  during  the  past  few  years. 

As  I  have  suggested,  in  an  attempt  to 
correct  this  situation  Senator  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma  attempted  to  write  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  passed 
2  weeks  ago  that  would  establish  a  quota 
which.  In  substance,  would  provide  "that 
oU  Imports  and  petroleum  products  com- 
ing Into  this  country  from  all  natloos 
should  not  be  permitted  In  an  amount 
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In  tscess  of  more  than  S  percent  of  our 
domestic  demand." 

There  was  such  strong  .entiment  In 
the  Senate  In  support  of  Senator 
TvoMAS*  amendment  that  it  was  only 
defeated  by  1  vote — 40  Members  of 
tkat  body  supporting  the  amendment  to 
only  41  in  opposition. 

On  July  5,  1949.  and  subsequently  In 
speeclMB  oa  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Til  imwiilliniiw  I  pointed  out  the  great 
and  damaging  effect  these  excessive  im- 
ports of  petroleum  products  are  having 
oo  the  eeooomy  of  our  country  I  urged 
.  that  Import  duties  should  be  raised  to 
give  a  fair  measure  of  protection  to  the 
great  oil  industry  so  that  It  might  con- 
tinue to  expand,  continue  to  explore,  de- 
fine, and  build  up  our  oil  reserves  and 
keep  our  people  employed:  that  this 
great  basic  industry  which  largely 
powers  our  country  in  times  of  peace  and 
war  shall  be  kept  In  a  position  to  meet 
the  need  of  our  peojle.  and  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  to  power  our 
military  machine  in  the  event  our  na- 
tional defense  Is  challenged. 

The  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment now  have  the  power  to  esUbllsh 
quotas  that  will  prevent  too  great  a  flow 
of  Imported  oil  and  petroleum  product.5 
into  th\s  country  It  ts  to  be  hoped  that 
11m  President  will  take  such  acUon  be- 
fore Congress  reconvenes  which  would 
aftke  the  leclslatloo  sought  under  ttiis 
btfl  unnecessary. 

However,  the  administration's  soiOi*- 
ful  efforts  recently  in  the  Senate  wMeh 
beat  down  the  Thomas  amendment  to 
establish  a  reasonable  quota  of  imports, 
though  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote, 
seems  to  indicate  that  If  the  necessary 
prelection  of  the  great  oil  industry  of 
tbe  Nation  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  may 
have  to  be  done  through  tbe  efforts  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  getting  many 
letters  from  oil  producers  from  my  con- 
gnesional  district  In  aoQttaem  Illinois 
and  from  other  oU-prodOdnt  SUtes  ex- 
pressing their  alarm  at  the  conditions 
Vtalch  they  face  today 

foreign  oil  is  pushing  our  own  oil  pro- 
daeen  out  of  their  own  market  Many 
gmaD  refineries  are  shutting  down  or  re- 
■trlcting  their  operations.  Producers  are 
fha—lnf  their  ptaae  tor  future  drtlUng. 
8ooe  of  the  able  eJtuUfts  few  thst 
foretgn  Imports  In  the  future  win  prob- 
ably increase  to  a  million  barrels  a  day. 
The  Congress  may  have  to  resort  to  di- 
rect legislation  In  an  effort  to  establish 
a  quota  on  imports  that  will  be  just  and 
fair  to  our  eeenomy  and  to  the  oil  In- 
dustry of  the  Nation.  If  we  esUbllah 
such  a  quota  there  will  still  be  a  suffi- 
cient latitude  for  large  and  consUnt  oU 
Imports  from  other  nations.  This  Is  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  and  possibly  of 
er  importance  to  our  national  de- 


Mr.  Speaker,  consequently  I  am  intro- 
dtrlng  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  limit  ImportatlODs  of  petroleum 
•bA  petreiwwn  products,  by  the  trtnb- 
■riHMnt  9t  a  qnata  which  I  referred  !•  In 
the  opening  of  my  remarks. 

I  realise  that  this  session  is  speedily 
cominf  to  a  close,  however.  I  wanted  to 


raise  this  quesHon  in  the  hope  that  the 
Members  win  have  time  to  give  it  thought.. 
and  In  the  hope  that  when  Congress  con- 
venes next  January  that  thought  may  be 
crystalUaed  along  the  line  to  the  point 
where  such  legislation  may  get  early  con- 
sideration by  the  proper  committees. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  oil  im- 
ports will  increase  between  now  and  Jan- 
uary 1. 1950,  to  the  point  where  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  feel  that  legisla- 
tion to  esUblish  a  quoU  is  Imperative. 

Por  the  benefit  of  the  Members.  I  am 
Including  with  my  remarks  the  text  of 
the  bin  I  have  Introduced: 

A  bill  to  amend  tlM  Tariff  Act  of  1030  to 
limit  lmpart«tlon«  of  petroleum  amd  pe- 
troleum product* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  aectlon  360  of  tbe 
Tariff  Act  of  18S0.  aa  amended  and  extended, 
la  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
tiMreoff  a  new  aubepctlon  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"(e)  Quotaa  for  petroleum  and  petroleain 
producU  to  be  Imported  to  tbe  United  Statea 
ahaU  be  pfovMtod  Umltlag  Um  toui  quantity 
Imported  Iran  all  countrtee.  Inciwilng  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  producta  purcbaoed 
abroad  for  uae  of  tbe  United  States  Military 
laUbUahment  and  oil  for  auppllea  for  bunk- 
erlnc  veaacla  at  United  State*  porta  but  ex- 
cluding oU  for  mamrfBstnre  and  reexport, 
in  any  quarter  o<  a  year  to  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  5  percent  of  tbe  domestic  demand 
for  petroleum  and  petroleum  produeta  In  the 
United  Statea  for  the  aame  qxiarter  of  the 
prwioxja  year  aa  reported  by  the  United  States 
Bvireau  of  Mines,  plus  petroleum  and  petro- 
leuaa  products  purchased  abroad  for  uae  of 
tbe  United  Statea  MlUtary  ihtaWtihmeot. 
Quotaa  eatabUsbad  under  tlUs  peeiMoo  SAsy 
be  suspended  during  any  period  of  Inade- 
quacy of  petroleum  auppllea  to  meet  cur- 
rent national  oonsumpUaa." 


First  Elected  Wemaa  Seaator  Was  Gladys 
Pyle,  ef  SmA  DakeU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOOTH  DAJtOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  REPRKSXNTATIW 

Wednesday.  Auguat  24.  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  numerous  references  have  been 
made  In  the  press  to  the  eleetftan  of 
women  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Not 
long  ago  an  item  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention which  referred  to  a  very  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body,  our 
esteemed  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able MAscAarr  Chaos  SitrrH,  of  Maine,  as 
"the  first  woman  to  win  a  Senate  seat 
in  her  own  right,  without  prior  service 
under  appointment." 

No  one  w^ho  knows  the  eattmable  lady 
from  Maine  would  In  any  sense  want  to 
detract  from  her  accomplishments  or  any 
honor  due  her — nor  could  anyone.  She 
is  a  brilhant  woman  and  worthy  of  every 
distinction  she  has  won. 

In  the  intere-st  of  accuracy,  however. 
the  RxcoRO  should  .show  that  Miss  Gladys 
Pyle.  of  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  was  actually  the 
first  woman  elected  to  the  United  States 
Penstr  in  her  own  right  without  prior 
service  under  appointment. 

Por  a  summary  of  the  facts  In  the 
matter  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wil- 


son, of  Hot  Springs.  S    Dak.,  who  has 
written  as  follows: 

Airauarr  34.  IMS. 
RBrrraucAM  If  attomai.  CXiMMrrrxs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

QmmrtMMMM:  Some  time  ago  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  news  release  by  your  com- 
mittee under  date  of  September  14.  1948. 
which  was  an  Item  pertaining  to  tbe  appar- 
ent election  of  Mrs.  Mabcakzt  Chast  Smitb 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  item  con- 
tained the  following  statement: 

"Her  election  to  the  Senate  as  the  first 
woman  to  win  a  Senate  seat  in  her  own 
right,  without  prior  service  imder  appoint- 
ment    •     •     •.*• 

Because  of  tbe  erroneous  statement  tliat 
Mrs.  Smtth  was  the  first  woman  to  win  a 
Senate  seat  In  her  own  right.  It  was  sug- 
gested tliat  you  be  Informed  correctly  so 
tliat  your  records  would  not  be  In  error — 
I>artlcularly  Inasmuch  as  tbe  first  woman 
who  did  win  a  Senate  seat  In  her  own  right 
was  a  Republican  woman. 

I  am  referring  to  Mlas  Gladys  Pyle,  of 
Huron.  S  Dak.,  who  holds  tbe  bonor  of  hav- 
ing been  tbe  first  woman  elected  to  tbe 
United  States  Senate  In  her  own  right. 

The  history  of  Mlas  Pyle's  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Is  as  follows: 

"Senntor  Peter  Norbeclt  (Republican)  died 
December  SO.  1936.  Herbert  Hitchcock  (Dem- 
ocrat) was  appointed  by  Gov.  To.n  Berry  to 
fill  tbe  vacancy  caused  by  this  death,  which 
appointment  was  until  December  1  following 
the  next  general  election  on  November  8. 1938. 

At  the  South  Dakota  Democratic  primary 
election  on  May  3,  1938.  Hitchcock  was  de- 
feated by  Tom  Berry.  Therefore  there  was  a 
short  term  for  a  United  States  Senator  from 
November  8. 1938,  to  January  8.  1939.  the  com- 
aBenesment  of  the  e-year  term  of  the  Senator 
tfaetaa  in  the  preceding  November  (twentieth 
amendment.  United  States  Constitution ) .  At 
tlM  general  election  on  November  8.  1938, 
Cham  GtJBMrr  (Republican)  defeated  Tom 
Berry  (Democrat ) .  At  tbe  same  election  Mlas 
Gladya  Pyle.  of  Huron.  8.  Dak.,  defeated  J.  T. 
McCUilen.  8r.  (Democrat)  by  more  than 
egjOM  majority  for  tbe  short  term  expiring 
January  3.  1980.  She  quaUflad  for  this  oOkia 
and  served  as  United  Statea  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  until  succeeded  by  Senator 
Cbam  OiTaMKT  on  January  S.  1989." 

It  la  true  that  Mrs.  Smtth  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  tbe  Senate  In  her  own  right 
for  a  full  Urm.  but  Miss  Pyle  should  receive 
oiedti  whan  the  statement  Is  made  as  to  the 
first  woman  aiacted  to  tbe  Senate  In  her  own 
right. 

Mlas  Pyle  comes  from  a  strong  Republican 
family  In  South  Dakota  and  she  herself  has 
been  an  outstanding  Republican  woman. 
She  was  the  first  woman  in  South  Dakota 
In  two  other  political  offices. 

This  achievement  was  not  the  first  such 
"first"  for  Miss  Pyle.  In  1923  she  was  eleetad 
to  the  boose  of  representatives  from  Beadle 
County.  8.  Dak.,  and  was  the  first  woman  to 
serve  In  the  South  Dakota  Legislature.  She 
was  rejected  in  1934. 

She  was  assistant  secretary  of  stata  of 
South  DakoU  from  1923  to  1937.  In  1977  she 
was  elected  secretary  of  state  and  served  4 
years,  balng  the  first  woman  In  South  Dakota 
to  serve  as  secretary  of  state.  She  really 
started  something  In  South  Dakota,  for  a 
woman  has  been  elected  to  that  office  since 
1937. 

Miss  Pyle  la  now  a  nnember  and  the  aeere- 
tary  of  the  board  of  charities  and  corrections, 
which  tward  supervises  the  charitable  and 
penal  Institutions  In  the  State. 
Very  truly  youra. 

Mra.  C.  A.  Wuaow. 

Hot  Srantoa,  8.  Dak. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TLXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Recofd 
the  following  information  concerning 
imports  and  exports  of  petroleum: 
The  Assistant 

SSCaCTART  or  COMMEaCK, 

Washington,  August  25.  1949. 
Tbe  Honorable  LiKDLrr  Beckwobth, 
House  of   Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAK  Mb.  BECKWORTH :  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  August  13  requesting  certain 
Information  concerning  tbe  import-expert 
balance  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  data  which 
follow  will  supplement  Information  on  this 
subject  which  we  have  given  to  you  before. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
changed  from  a  net  exporter  of  petroleum 
In  1938  to  a  net  Importer  at  the  present  time 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  domestic 
Industry  has  suffered  a  loss  of  market  to  Im- 
ports during  this  period. 

Domestic  demand  lor  petrolevim  products 
over  a  period  of  years  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that,  until  recent  months,  output  from 
domestic  sources  has  been  InsufBclent  to 
meet  this  demand.  Increased  Imports  from 
foreign  sources  were  required  to  supplement 
domestic  output  and  to  prevent  shortages. 
In  the  early  months  of  1949,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  extremely  mild  weather,  the 
seasonal  Increase  in  the  demand  lor  petro- 
leum products,  principally  heating  oils,  did 
not  materialize  to  the  extent  anticipated  and 
for  the  first  time  In  years,  domestic  demand 
for  petroleum  products  declined  sharply. 
This  reduction  in  domestic  demand  soon  had 
Its  effect  on  domestic  production  of  crude  oil. 
However,  a  recent  revised  forecast  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  shows  that  domestic  de- 
mand, which  dropped  from  5.883.000  barrels 
dally  In  the  first  quarter  of  1949  to  5.391.000 
barrels  dally  In  the  second  quarter  of  1949, 
Is  expected  to  rise  sharply  to  6,740.000  bar- 
rels dally  In  the  third  quarter  and  attain  a 
record  high  of  6.435.000  barrels  dally  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  A  record  domestic 
output,  large  wlthd  awals  from  storage  and 
In  all  probability  a  satisfactory  rate  of  im- 
ports wai  be  required  to  meet  this  unprec- 
edented demand. 

It  Is  true  as  you  note  that  imports  for  the 
first  and  second  quarters  of  1949  have  been 
at  the  highest  quarterly  rate  In  the  history 
of  the  oil  industry,  reaching  a  quarterly 
average  of  612,000  barrels  daily.  Several 
Importing  companies  attribute  this  to  the 
fulfillment  of  long-term  contracts  and  tanker 
charters  negotiated  In  1948  at  a  time  when 
domestic  demand  was  at  record  levels  and 
forecasts  Indicated  a  stUl  higher  rate  of  con- 
sumptioD  for  1949. 

With  reference  to  military  requirements, 
figures  recently  released  by  the  Munitions 
Board  show  that  In  1948,  92.193  barrels  dally 
were  shlppec  from  continental  United  States 
and  63.467  barrels  daily  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States.  Military  shipments  from 
Unlteo  States  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1949  averaged  e9.840  barrels  dally,  while  ship- 
ments from  other  sources  totaled  91,265  bar- 
rels dally. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  (1)  a  table  showing 
United  States  petroleum  supply  and  demand 
for  the  years  1938  to  1948.  Inclusive,  with  a 
forecast  of  1949  by  quarters  and  (2)  a  table 


showing  United  States  Imports  and  experts 
of  petroleum  for  the  period  January-June 
1949  as  compared  to  the  first  6  months  of 
1948. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Thomas  C.  Buosdell,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

United  States  petroleum  supply  and 
demand 
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>  ludude.  (Tud«  oil,  natural  ea^line.  related  products 
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« Includes-  both  refloed  and  crude  oils. 
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Minu»  stfBS  Indicate  decreases  and  plur  mk"-  uicnaues. 

DaU  from  Bureau  ol  Mines. 

tTNmD     STATES     IMPORTS     AND     EXPORTS    0» 
PETROt-ETTU 

Total  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  foi  the  month  of  June 
1949  amounted  to  627.000  barrels  daily,  an 
Increase  of  40.000  barrels  per  day  over  the 
May  1949  total  of  587.000  barrels  per  day. 
Crude  oil  Imports  were  up  8.000  barrels  per 
day  and  refined  products  32,000  tiarrels  per 
day. 

Most  of  the  Increase  In  Imports  of  refined 
products  and  over  one-half  the  Increase  In 
total  Imports  were  accounted  for  by  Im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil  which  climbed  from 
150,000  barrels  per  day  In  May  1949  to  171,000 
barrels  dally  in  June. 

Total  exports  for  the  month  of  June  1949 
(exclusive  of  bunker  fuel  oil  loadings  and 
military  shipments)  averaged  304,000  barrels 
per  dry  and  consisted  of  102.000  barrels  per 
day  of  crude  oil  and  202.000  barrels  per  day 
of  refined  products.  This  was  a  decline  of 
46.000  barrels  per  day  as  compared  to  May 
1949  exportp  which  Included  crude-oil  shlp- 
meiiU  ol  107,000  barrels  per  day  and  refined- 
products  shipments  of  243,000  barreU  per 
day.  Only  the  group  designated  as  other 
products  showed  greater  exports  in  June  1949 
as  compared  to  May  1949. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1949  total  Imports 
(612.000  barrels  per  day)  were  99.000  barrels 
per  day  higher  than  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1948  (513.C00  barrels  per  day).  Imports 
of  crude  Increased  from  an  average  of  326.000 
barrels  per  day  for  January-June  1948  to 
427.000  barrels  per  day  for  6  months  ending 
June  1949.  This  Increase  of  111,000  barrels 
per  day  was  partially  offset,  in  computing  the 
Increase  In  total  Imports,  by  a  12,000  barrels 
per  day  decline  In  Imports  of  refined 
petrolevim    products,    Irom    187,000    barrels 


per  dE.y  In  1948  (January-June)  to  178.000 
barrels  per  day  during  1949  ( January ^une). 
Total  exports  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
current  year  averaged  334.000  barrels  per  day. 
This  was  10.000  barrels  per  day  less  than  tbe 
344.000  barrels  per  day  shipped  In  the  first 
half  of  1948.  Crude  experts  were  lower  by 
28,000  barrels  per  day.  but  refined  products 
were  higher  by  13.000  barrels  per  day  with 
gasoline  aiid  residual  fuel  oil  as  the  only 
products  allowing  Increases.  The  decline  In 
exports  of  crude  oil  from  the  United  States 
reflects  the  Increase  In  world  avallablllUas 
and  also  tbe  decline  In  foreign  exchange 
available  fo>-   pturchases  of  dollar  oil. 

If  only  conunerclal  shipments  are 
ered  In  arriving  at  a  net  iaalance  of  ezporti 
or  imports,  June  imports  exceeded  exports  by 
323.000  barrels  dally.  However.  If  bunker 
fuel -oil  loadings  ( 178.000  barrels  per  day)  and 
military  shipments  (70.C00  barrels  per  day, 
see  note  below)  are  added  to  commercial  ex- 
ports (304,000  barrels  per  day)  Imports  ac- 
tually exceeded  exports  by  only  75,000  barrel! 
dally. 

Commercial  shipments  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1949  show  a  net  import  twlance  of 
278,000  barrels  per  day.  Inclusion  of  bunker- 
oil  loadings  and  military  shipments  as  ex- 
ports reduces  the  net  Import  balance  to 
39.000  barrels  per  day. 

Note.— In  the  August  Issue  of  the  Digest  of 
Internationa]  Petroleum  Developments,  mill-- 
tary  shipments  from  United  States  were  esti- 
mated at  ICO.OOO  barrels  per  day.  However, 
data  recently  released  by  the  Munitions  Board 
indicate  such  shipments  averaged  92,193 
barrels  dally  for  the  year  1948  and  69.840  bar- 
rels  per  day  for  the  first  6  monttis  of  1949. 

United  States  '  exporfa  and  imports  of 

petroleum  products 

ITbousands  of  barrels) 
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Dkmi  Mb.  BacKwtjgra :  Admiral  Foalar^  lat> 
tor  or  Aufuat  90.  1M9,  with  your  mwuoi  an- 
It  a<  October  2.  1»40,  to  here- 


of the  4a.8«t4M)0  barreU  of  bulk  fueU  pur- 
chmaad  for  deUiwry  In  the  flrat  half  of  Oacai 
year  IMO.  S.4O5.00O  barreU  were  purchaoad 
In  Aruba.  NetiMryuida  Weat  Lidlea.  10.000.000 
barrela  were  pMruhaooJ  In  the  Mideast;  and 
tba  balance  will  be  tuppllad  In  the  United 
Btataa.  Tha  followln«  ubulatlon  ahova  tha 
of  Buppij  by  product: 
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sincerely. 

C  W.  F*«. 
Mear  AAmtrtd.  SC.  United  State*  Navf. 


C«ttMctic«t  Is  a  ''7-PcrceBter'*  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 


or  iAjmmwLttLOt 

Di  THS  BOOn  or  KBPBaSBNTATTVXS 

JfOMdcy,  October  10.  1949 

Mr  PATTERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
■ublect  of  PMeraJ  subsidy  proframs  and 
their  effect  on  the  Nation's  well-being 
has  been  prominently  mentioned  in  both 
UMl  «dtt«lal  fohimni  raocnUy. 

irt  nonBaUy  tfidl  rmdtat,  but 
I  can  a&sure  the  Congress  that  the  peo- 
ple  of   CoQcecticut.   in   particular,  ar« 


greatly  concerned  over  the  release  of 
■Unrtkn  abovlng  that  our  great  SUte 
nettfm  tnm  the  Federal  Ooyemment 
the  sum  of  7  cents  for  every  dollar  paid 
by  Connecticut  taxpaycn  to  the  Federal 
Treacory.  This  Is  to  contrast  to  North 
DakoU's  $1.88  return.  Missiasippi's  $1.20. 
Arkansas'  $1  M.  and  on  down  the  line 
until  we  reach  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
which  ranks  forty-sixth  in  amount  re- 
turned. From  1933  to  date  we  have  re- 
ceived $397,267,000  and  contributed 
$5.3r7jn,000.  The  liberals  proclaim 
every  hand-out.  pointing  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Democratic  national  admin- 
MraUons.  They  disregard  entirely  the 
ram  contributed  in  taxes,  which  would 
finance  the  Marshall  plan  for  recovery  of 
European  nations  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

I  fear  that  continued  beneficence  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats  will  bankrupt 
Connecticut.  This  fear  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  those  States  receiving 
greater  sums  than  they  contribute  are. 
at  the  same  time,  offering  tax  Induce- 
ments to  New  England  Industry  for 
locating  In  their  areas. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  there  are 
Included  editorials  from  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  the  Ansonla 
(Conn.)  Sentinel,  the  New  Haven  Reg- 
ister, and  the  Bridgeport  Post,  as  well  as 
a  special  report  from  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report. 

(Prom  tba  Watartoury  Republican  of  October 

2.  1049) 

Wslu  PATnto  no  Pbsmht 

Ho  SUte  haa  a  better  right  than  Connecti- 
cut to  Inveigh  agalnat  the  brokaraca  of  bu- 
raaaeracy  and  to  aeaaU  admlniatration 
faTuftUam  to  the  Sotrth  and  the  West.  Por 
it  U  ooatlng  us  plenty. 

We  doDt  get  too  excited  over  a  superficial 
statement  of  the  case  that  the  Pederal  Oot- 
erninant  Is  forever  taking  money  away  from 
CoiinacUcut  and  certain  other  States  and 
glTlng  It  to  Mississippi  and  certain  others. 
Connecticut  Isn't  taxed  aa  Connecticut. 
People  with  decent  and  Large  Incomes  are 
being  taxed  and  if  Statea  that  have  a  vast 
number  of  low -Income  people  pey  far  lees  and 
get  substantially  more  In  the  way  of  Federal 
grants,  that's  part  of  the  Federal  tax  idea 
lant  It.  and  what  would  you  expect? 

But  the  extent  to  which  we  are  paying  In 
and  the  extent  to  which  others  are  drawing 
out  add  up  to  quite  a  contrast.  According  to 
a  recent  study  by  the  Connecticut  Public  Kx- 
pendtture  Council,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
collected  SflM. 000.000  In  taaaa  from  Connecti- 
cut last  year.  Tet  Pedaral  grants  to  Con- 
necticut and  its  clttaens  over  the  same  period 
totaled  only  $87,000,000  or  less  than  9  per- 
emt  gven  more  strUOng  are  figures  recently 
eotnptled  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
tba  Tax  Foundation.  Thto  study  shows  thst 
Ooaaaetlcut  haa  paid  upwards  of  $8,000,000.- 
Mi  Into  the  Dntted  Sutea  Treaaury  since  1933 
■M  §0$  laas  than  $400,000,000  back  In  the 
flovai  at  baneHu.  It  works  out  to  about  7 
percent.  And  North  Dakota  has  been  getting 
back  $1J0  for  every  dollar  put  In  over  tha 
■aaaa  p«iod;  South  Dakota.  $1 J7:  MtaHeBlppl 
$1.90:  Arkansas  $1.06;  and  New  Msaleo.  $10$. 

That  s  a  wide  diacrapaacy  and  Connecti- 
cut has  reason  to  roaent  It  on  two  counts. 
One  to  the  wastafulneas  at  Psdaral  aid  which 
to  Sf$»  ppvernments  via  00  regular 
adwrtwistered  t>y  bumbling  bu- 
raauerata  remote  froca  tha  aeene  of  their 
To  tha  considerable  extent 
foota  the  bUl  we  are  be- 
ing  mulcted    by   every   grandioaa   plan    for 


social  battennant  to  tha  ttine  of  every  su- 
perfluous worker,  overlapping  activity,  and 
Inch  o<  red  tape  In  tha  whole  squandering 
proceaa.  And  to  the  suspected  extent  that 
Arkanaas,  Mlaatsslppt.  the  Dakotaa,  et  al. 
might  by  State  and  commiuilty  action  meet 
their  oam  problems,  we  are  also  on  the  short 
end  of  thto  deal.  And  thto  to  a  fact  brought 
sharply  home  to  us  when  the  have-not 
Statee  bid  for  our  liMlustry  with  promises 
of  rebatad  taxea. 

"ProB  aaeh.  according  to  hto  ability  to 
pay."  which  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
income  tax  to  loased  carries  with  It  the 
corollary.  "To  each  according  to  hto  need." 
A  wealthy  SUte  like  ours  to  bound  to  take 
a  cerUln  wblp-aawlng  In  that  proceea.  But 
it  to  something  to  which  we  aren't  recon- 
cUed  aa  iong  aa  large  elements  of  waste  and 
certain  elemenU  of  favoritism  are  part  of 
the  picture. 

Certainly  It  to  right  and  natural  that 
here  in  thto  StaU  of  oxirs  opposition  should 
be  heavy  to  any  fiirther  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment patemaltom  under  Mr.  Truman's 
Pair  Deal  program.  For  by  every  Increase 
In  that  program  Connecticut,  or,  more  ac- 
cxirately.  Connecilcut'a  people,  are  going  to 
pay  more  and  get  leea. 

And  If  It  to  going  to  be  '"To  each  accord- 
ing to  hto  need."  let  lu  be  sxire  that  tha 
need  to  actual — tnat  the  scheme  tont  some- 
thing like  the  Brannan  brain  storm  which 
was  politically  conceived  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  American  farmer  to  a  condition 
of  dependency  on  the  State.  We  already 
supply  more  than  to  needful  at  a  coat  which 
to  beyond  ability  to  pay  If  that  abUlty  to 
defined  as  leaving  to  the  Uxpayers  and  the 
btisineaNa  of  Connecticut  the  capital  and 
Irvaatmant  tneentlve  necessary  to  assure  a 
aTiiilcaoins  economic  condition.  And  for  all 
of  the  example  of  a  little  New  Dealer  and 
Pair  Dealer  In  our  own  8UU  capltol.  it  la 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

{Prom  the  Ansonla  Sentinel] 
ItoxaAL  GBAim 
CoiUMCticttt  ranks  forty-sixth  among  tha 
48  SUtaa  of  tha  Union  in  the  dtotribution  of 
Federal  largnaes  In  the  form  of  granu  and 
handouU.  But  when  it  comea  to  putting  the 
money  Into  the  Federal  kitty  In  the  form  ai 
taxea.  Connecticut  to  right  up  there  among 
the  leaders. 

(Prom    tha   New    Haven    Begtoter    and    tha 
Bridgeport  Poat| 

ComracncDT  Gm  Back  T  Com 

(New  Haven  Begtoter] 

The  effect  the  Federal  progrmm  to  having 
upon  Connecticut  flnancea  and  lu  Industrial 
life  should  by  now  be  familiar  to  all  who  can 
read.  The  damage  It  has  done  to  Incalcu- 
lable. It  drains  sway  the  revenues  taken  from 
our  cltlaens  In  tax  dollars  and  depoalu  them 
elaeahere.  It  not  only  retards  our  Industrial 
growth,  but  Btlfies  It  and  discourages  It. 

There  have  been  repeated  instancea  where 
the  policies  that  take  from  Connecticut  to 
feed  poorer  and  more  backward  sections  have 
driven  bnsineas  out  of  thto  SUte.  There 
have  tteeo  many  others  where  It  can  be  eaUb- 
Itohed  as  the  direct  and  sola  cauae  for  bual- 
neea  failure. 


The  damage  now  being  done  by  Federal 
tax  policies  and  wasteful  Oovernment  spend- 
ing to  compelUngly  set  forth  throtigh  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  the  Hartford  Times 
under  the  byline  of  Kermlt  HUl.  Thto  polnu 
out.  IntaUlgenUy  and  conctoely.  that  over  tha 
laat  10  years  Connecticut  haa  bean  getting 
beck  only  7  oenU  from  each  tax  dollar  that 
It  pays  Into  tba  FMerai  Treaaury. 

Only  two  States  in  tba  Unioa.  New  York 
and  Delaware,  fare  more  poorly  at  the  hands 
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of  the  New  Deal  imd  Its  Pair  Deal  surceMor. 
With  the  exception  of  the  measly  7  cents 
returned  here,  the  rest  of  oxir  tax  dcllars  are 
poured  Into  the  South  and  Weat.  where  they 
are  turned  to  purpcees  putting  them  In  com- 
petition with  the  Indxjstrles  and  develop- 
ment of  Connecticut. 

AID 

The  Bomethlng-for-nothlng  theorists  and 
the  planned  economists  howl  long  and  loudly 
in  praise  of  the  $397,287,000  that  has  come  to 
Connecticut  since  1933  from  Federal  sources 
under  the  guise  of  Federal-State  aid.  ThU 
to  no  gift.  Far  from  It.  To  get  this  meager 
return  Connecticut  has  paid  over  this  same 
le-year  period  the  colossal  sum  of  $5,267,- 
393.000  Into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

That  Is  our  7  cents  worth.  It  la  the  return 
we  may  expect  for  so  long  as  we  make  the 
mistake  of  looking  to  Washington  for  the 
funds  to  provide  services  that  should  rightly 
be  furnished  by  the  SUU.  with  our  own 
money  and  without  this  bureaucratic  book- 
keeping and  deletion  system. 

(Bridgeport  Post] 
What  to  Connecticut's  moat  costly  luxury? 
Tha  highway  system?  The  schools  and  col- 
legca?  The  State  government  as  a  whole? 
Not  at  aU.  We  can  tell  you  In  two  words. 
Uncle  Sam. 

Yes.  thto  SUte  groans  and  sweats  more 
to  poiir  money  Into  Uncle  Sam's  coffers  and 
geu  less  back  In  proportion  than  45  of  the 
other  States.  We  stand  forty-sixth  In  the 
Itot,  in  this  respect.  Only  two  other  States 
got  back  loss  of  the  money  they  put  In.  They 
are  New  York  and  Delaware,  and  In  each 
ease  the  difference  Is  explained  by  the  Nation- 
wide financial  corporations  which  are  Incor- 
porated lu  those  two  SUtes. 

Connecticut's  vast  contribution  to  not  due 
to  the  presence  of  large  financial  corpora- 
tions in  our  State  but  to  the  labor  and  sweat 
of  productive  Industry.  During  the  past  16 
years,  the  Sute-ald  programs,  financed 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  have  returned 
to  Connecticut  Just  7  cenU  out  of  each  dol- 
lar taken  out  of  thto  State  in  the  same  period. 
A  great  deal  of  the  money  siphoned  out 
of  Connecticut  Is  poured  into  Southern  and 
Western  States  to  build  them  up.  Such 
SUtes  as  Ncwth  Dakota.  South  Dakou,  Mis- 
•tosippl.  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, receive  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  pay  In  the 
form  of  Federal  taxes.  Connecticut's  tax- 
payers help  very  subsuntlally  to  make  up 
the  dlHerence. 

(Prom  the  United   States  News  and  World 
Report  of  October  7.  1949] 

INDXTSTXT       MOVXS      SOUTH       AND       WEST— NEW 

AjUUa  Axi  Expanding  Faster  Than  Old 
Slilfttng    Of    industry    away    from    some 
States  and  regions  and  Into  others,  acceler- 
ated dvinng  war,  haa  continued   since   the 
war. 

The  trend.  deflnlUly.  to  toward  decentrall- 
xatlon.  It  to  away  from  big  cities  toward 
smaller  areas.  There  is  a  shift,  too.  from 
North  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West.  Yet. 
while  the  rate  of  growth  to  most  rapid  in  new 
Industrial  centers,  the  older  industrial  areas 
continue  to  expand  and  to  dominate  output 
of  most  products. 

Precise  measuremenU  of  what  has  gone  on 
within  industry  during  and  alter  war  are 
available  for  the  first  time.  These  measure- 
ments ere  provided  by  the  census  of  manu- 
facturers taken  last  year  for  1947.  The  re- 
sulting mass  of  data  only  now  is  being  ana- 
lyzed for  ready  undersundlng  of  business- 
men making  new  plans,  and  for  all  indivld- 
uato  who  are  interested  In  industrial  Uends 
and  marketa. 


To  show  what  the  census  has  found. 
United  SUtes  News  and  World  Report 
brought  together  and  analjTzed  this  impor- 
unt  Information,  along  with  more  recent 
Government  reports,  to  give  the  new  picture 
of  United  SUtes  Industry.  Later  reports  will 
focus  on  each  re^on  individually,  and  show 
major  Industrial  developmenU  within  Indi- 
vidual States. 

On  an  over-all  basto  there  have  Xxen  broad 
changes  for  Industries  and  for  regions. 
Some  industries  doubled  In  sixe  and  output, 
whUe  others  have  lagged.  Some  regions,  too. 
have  made  rapid  gains  In  manufacturing, 
while  others  have  lost  ground  relative  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  accompanying  map  gives  the  outline 
of  the  industrial  change.  It  shows  where 
manufacturing  gains  have  been  greatest  and 
where  least.  Basis  for  this  rating  is  the 
value  that  Is  added  to  poods  by  manufactur- 
ing— the  sale  value  of  products  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  materials  that  went  into 
those  products. 

Biggest  gains  In  manutacttirlng.  clearly, 
are  being  made  In  areas  where  factories  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  11  SUtes  making  the  big  gains  had 
as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  United  SUtes 
manufacturing  In  1339.  And  only  four  of 
the  States  that  made  even  average  gains  had 
that  much  in  1939. 

The  agricultural  South  shows  th3  most 
rapid  rate  of  expansion.  Only  other  States  In 
the  fastest-gaining  group  are  Oregon,  Idaho. 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  It's  In  the  South 
that  new  factories  springing  up  have 
brought  the  big  relative  Increases.  Arkansaa 
had  17  factories  In  1947  for  every  10  in  1939. 
So  did  North  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Texas  had  nearly  two  factory  production 
workew  in  1947  for  every  one  In  1939.  Not 
far  behind  are  Kentucky.  Mtoatoslppl.  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska. 

Above-average  Increases  are  scattered  over 
all  of  United  States,  except  New  England. 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  are  high  on  the  Itot. 
With  California,  they  barely  mtoa  being  In  the 
high  group. 

Below-average  gains — less  than  the  203.7 
percent  gain  of  United  SUtes  as  a  whole — 
are  concentrated  in  the  older  Industrial  areas, 
from  Michigan  and  Ohio  on  east  and  north. 
But  the  small  percentage  gains  of  the  big 
Industrial  areas  show  up  large  in  absolute 
dollars  and  numbers  of  factories.  New  York 
to  an  example.  Its  Increase  of  $6300.000.000 
In  value  added  by  manufacturing — small  In 
percentage  gain — amounts  to  more  than  the 
entire  amount  of  value  added  by  mantifac- 
tvirlng  In  all  the  24  least  Industrialized  SUtes. 
Smallest  gains  of  all  In  Industry  are  In 
agricultural  and  mining  States  of  the  West. 
But  some  of  the  lagging  States  are  In  the 
East— Rhode  Island.  New  Jersey.  Connecti- 
cut, and  Maryland,  along  with  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Again,  the  smaU  percentage 
gain  In  the  Industrial  SUU  of  New  Jersey 
stands  for  an  increase  of  well  over  $2,600.- 
COO.OOO  In  value  added.  New  Jersey's  In- 
crease alone  Is  nearly  three  times  the  value 
added  by  all  manufacturing  In  the  eight 
Mountain  StaUs. 

Changes  within  Industry  are  no  less  Im- 
portant. They  provide  Important  sugges- 
tions for  businessmen  who  are  looking  for 
markeU  for  particular  producU. 

TextUe  mills,  for  example,  have  expanded 
rapidly  In  newer  Industrial  regions,  while 
older  regions  have  lagged.  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  SUtes  of  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  still  have  the 
big  share  of  the  Industry.  But  their  share 
has  shrunk  from  more  than  56  percent  of 
the  total  to  less  than  49  percent.  The  South 
Atlantic  States.  meanwhUe.  have  claimed  a 
•growing  part  of  the  textUe  Industry.  Their 
share  has  grown  from  less  than  30  percent 
to  nearly  38  percent. 


What  ttaoaa  figuraa  mean  to  the  regions 
Involved  to  shown  t>y  the  fact  that  the  share 
lost  by  New  Krm^^"**  *^^  ^^c  Middle  At- 
lantic Sutaa  wotdd  have  meant  another 
$400,000,000  in  valtie  added  by  manufactur- 
ing in  those  SUtes  In  1947.  Other  States 
gaining  In  textiles  were  in  the  east  south 
central  region — Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi — and  in  the  Pacific 
coast  region. 

Clothing  Indvistry  added  219  percent  more 
value  to  goods  In  1947  than  in  1939.  for  one 
of  the  big  Industry  gains.  And  where  tboaa 
gains  occurred  to  shown  by  the  census. 
South  Atlantic  States — from  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, and  West  Virginia  on  South — were  the 
big  winners,  along  the  Pacific  region. 

Electrical  machinery,  fastest  growing  In- 
dustry of  all,  achieved  an  Increase  of  313 
percent  In  value  added  In  1947  over  1939. 
And  It  became  a  bit  more  concentrated  in 
the  East  North  Central  States  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  That  region  increased  tts 
share  of  the  Industry  total  to  42  percent. 
New  England  and  the  three  Middle  Atlantic 
States  lagged  behind.  And  the  south  At- 
lantic region  and  much  of  the  whole  West 
got  large  shares  of  the  additional  electrical 
machinery  plants. 

Other  machinery  made  the  second  biggest 
gain— 284  percent  In  value  added.  New  Eng- 
land again  lagged  In  the  gain,  but  all  other 
regions  east  of  the  Mississippi  expanded  their 
shares  of  output  and  employment  In  the  ma- 
chinery industry.  And  still  more  concen- 
tration resulted  In  the  area  from  Illinois 
east  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  That  re- 
gion now  has  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

Fabricated-metal  products,  as  an  Industry, 
also  massed  more  and  more  in  the  East  North 
Central  SUtes  around  the  Lakes.  By  value, 
more  than  half  of  tiie  thousands  of  producu 
fabricated  of  meul  now  are  made  In  that 
region.  But  no  region  except  the  Atlantic 
coast  failed  to  get  a  larger  share  of  thto 
industry  In  1947  than  in  1939. 

Lumber  Industry.  Including  all  lumber 
products  except  furniture,  expanded  rapidly 
from  1939  to  1947.  Increasing  lu  added  value 
by  254  percent.  It  was  the  Pacific  and  the 
MounUln  SUtes  that  gained  most  In  fac- 
tories, employment  and  output  of  lumber 
and  producU.  The  Pacific  Sutes  made  big 
gains,  too.  in  food-procasalng  planu  and 
planU  for  making  rubber  producU.  as  well 
as  In  such  transporutlon  producU  aa  air- 
planes, ships,  and  automobiles. 

Biggest  expansion  In  the  paper  Industry, 
the  census  shows,  to  In  the  South,  where  the 
share  of  value  added  Jumped  from  15.5  per- 
cent of  the  Industry  toul  In  1939  to  weU 
over  20  percent  In  1947. 

ShlfU  of  industries  from  city  to  city,  too. 
have  Involved  thousands  of  new  plants  and 
millions  of  workers.  The  census  gives  the 
plcttire  in  a  report  on  the  53  standard  metro- 
politan areas  that  have  40.000  or  more  manu- 
facttiring  employees. 

MetropollUn  areas  that  are  gaining  most, 
again,  are  not  the  biggest  centers  of  industry. 
Only  Los  Angeles,  among  the  big  Industrial 
metropolitan  areas,  made  a  top  gain.  And 
only  one  other  of  the  10  biggest  industry  cen- 
ters In  the  United  States—CTeveland— made 
even  as  much  as  the  average  gain  of  203.7  per- 
cent In  manufacturing. 

Second  biggest  expansion,  next  to  that  of 
Los  Angeles,  was  made  by  Hoxiston.  That 
city's  Increase  In  production  workers  was 
nearly  twice  the  national  average.  In  valua 
added,  too.  that  city's  factories  kept  far  out  in 
front  of  the  average  advance.  The  LoutovUle 
area  made  an  even  bigger  gain  than  Houston 
In  value  added  by  manufacturing,  but  lU 
factory  employment  grew  less.  Top  gains  also 
were  made  by  the  Minneapolto-St.  Paul  araa 
and  the  Sprlngfleld-Holyoke  area. 
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Thursdat,  October  8.  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washinsrton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  durlnc  the  present  peacetime 
year,  which  started  last  July  1,  the  Tru- 
man administration  will  spend  more 
than  t46.OdOjOM.000. 

This  Is  almost  exactly  the  same  sum  of 
moaoy  that  vma  spent  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son during  the  entire  8  years  of  his  ad- 
Bklntstratloa  tachidlnc  all  of  the  money 
be  was  imnJTud  to  spend  in  financing 
World  War  I. 

Tniman  administration  expenditures 
during  the  past  4  years  aggregate  $180.- 
OiOjOOOjiOO  which  is  about  the  same  sum 
thai  was  spent  by  all  Presidents  of  the 
United  Sutes  from  the  inauguration  of 
Ooorve  Washfgttn  up  to  and  including 
Um  first  12  ysan  of  the  Pranklln  D. 
Roootrelt  administration. 

Tbe  Truman  administration's  ex- 
travagant peacetime  spending  has  loaded 
OD  tbo  backs  of  American  taxpayers  the 
hoattSBl  peacetime  taxes  in  the  history 
of  ttaoltatloa. 

Tbe  enormous  aias  of  this  tax  burden 
esoMd  Chapin  OolBiis.  editor  of  the 
Mootoaano  Vldette.  Mootesano.  Wash., 
to  write  the  following  editorial: 


a  rsaui  voa  a  taxtatkb 
Stat*  la  my  ahapbard:  I  shall  not  want. 
It  nwkatli  mm  to  paf  many  taxaa  ao  It  can 

kaap  ma  to  hUim  oM  ags. 

It  taketh  my  earnings;  R  ranehath  Into  my 
hank  account  (or  lU  aotvaaey'a  aaka 

Tea.  though  I  struKla  wtth  lapoeta  unto 
«j(  night.  I  wUl  not  catch  up;  (or 


tliey  ar«  with  m*  always,  thatr  pcnaltica,  dla- 
comXort  ma. 

It  haa  obllgad  ma  to  conduct  my  bualnaaa 
In  tba  ptaaanca  al  lu  aganU:  tt  Alia  my  filaa 
with  (orms;  my  (unda  runneth  out 

Sunly.  tta  rulaa  and  raguiatlooa  shall  fol* 
low  m*  all  th*  days  of  my  Ufa:  and  I  tattf 
dwell  In  tha  Big  Houaa  of  my  unda  (orerar. 


''FroH  tiic  Ciriliaiu'  aad  Taxpayers'  Poiat 
94  View,  CoasmoB  Sease  Demands  a 
RedactioB  in  the  Sat  of  Uic  Navy  b 
All  Its  Braadies  and  in  Its  Cost  of 
Maiatcaaacc  to  Appropriate  Peace- 
tiaM  Proportioas,''  Thos  Spoke  Naval 
Secretary  Matthews  Last  TliortiUy 


TXNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AiJiaiMa 

IN  THS  HOOSB  OT  RSPBBSBNTATTVBS 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
BWBthT  past  the  Halls  of  Congress  have 
nwmnded  with  a  cry  that  expendltnres 
be  reduced  and  economies  effect«l  in 
every  department  of  Government. 
Members  of  both  Houses  have  pro- 
posed— and  introduced  resolutions — that 
if  and  when  ail  appropriations  were 
made.  President  Truman  should  be  man- 
dated to  further  cut  10  percent  off  all 
appropriations  made  by  Congress — 
across  the  board  in  all  agencies  and 
departments. 

So  much  time,  thotight.  and  study  have 
been  given  to  economy  measures  in  the 
armed  service  appropriations,  H.  R  4146, 
comprehending  the  vast  aom  of  $15,000.- 
000  000.  that  the  bill  has  not  yet  met 
with  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees,  although  Z\3  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1949  have  already  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tremendous  controversy 
is  now  raging  with  respect  to  the  econ- 
omies which  Secretary  Johnson,  in  re- 
sponse to  congressional  demands,  is  now 
effecting  In  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  President,  Secretary  Matthews  of 
the  Navy,  Oray  of  the  Army,  Symington 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  behind  Louis  Johnson.  Dubbing 
him  "the  watchdog  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury." the  American  press  demands  that 
Louis  Johnson's  program  bt  txpaiMled  to 
all  departments. 

A  highly  vocal  opposition  to  these  econ- 
omies has  recently  been  developed  by  a 
certain  naval  captain  and  some  naval  air 
admirals.  They  are  being  expressed  In 
the  Houso  Committee  on  Armed  Sonricca 
now  >»<^i«H"»f  Iwailnffii  on  unification. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  Hon.  Prancls  P. 
Matthews.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  made  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
UnifkaUoo  Act. 

Mr.  ftptnlrtr.  it  was  a  masterful  state- 
ment. President  Truman,  this  Coograss. 
and  the  country  at  large  are  to  be  con- 


gratulated on  having  today  as  the  bead 
of  our  Nsvy  a  prudent  man  possessed  of 

the  calm.  Judicial  sagacity,  wisdom.  aiMl 
forthrlghtness  which  Secretary  Mat- 
thews exhibited  in  presenting  the  official 
viewpoint  of  the  United  States  Navy  on 
the  propo— d  aronomkn, 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt  li  tndeed  unfortunate 
at  this  time  that  a  printed  copy  of  the 
splendid  sUtement  by  Secretary  Mat- 
thews will  not  be  available  for  use  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  before  adjourn- 
ment—and certainly  not  until  such  time 
as  the  report  of  the  hearings  now  being 
held  have  been  printed  and  bound 

I  am  myself  persuaded  that  no  official 
who  has  yet  appeared,  nor  any  words 
that  have  thus  far  been  spoken,  will  have 
greater  weight  in  evaluating  the  contro- 
versial issue  existing  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  and  certain 
naval  aviators,  than  will  be  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Matthews 
Thursday  last. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  asking 
the  unanimous  con.sent  of  this  House, 
and  without  any  comment  on  my  part,  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include 
therein,  so  that  one  and  all  may  read 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  to 
say  about  the  "dog  fight"  now  taking 
place  in  our  armed  services. 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  reaponae  to  yovir  committee's  In- 
▼ttatlon.  which  I  recelTad  yaaterday.  I  ap- 
pear here  today  as  a  wltncaa  from  the  Navy. 

Tou  liav*  Inrltad  aeveral  other  officials  of 
the  Wary  to  teettfy  In  thla  proceeding  at  thla 
time,  and  It  may  be  tliat  you  plan  to  call 
other  Navy  witnesses  later.  All  o(  us  In  tha 
Navy  dcelra  to  cooperate  with  your  commit- 
tee in*^ every  poaalMa  way.  To  that  end.  let 
me  aaaun  tlM  eommlttaa  that  any  naval 
officer  or  enlisted  man  or  any  Navy  clvlUan 
whom  your  committee  wants  to  hear,  or  who 
dealraa  to  be  heard  by  your  commtttea.  la 
completely  free  to  tastKy.  There  iiaa  iMsn 
no  censorship.    There  will  be  none. 

In  silili easing  oviraelvea  to  the  agenda 
which  your  eeimlttee  adopted  some  time 
ago.  we  In  tha  Department  of  the  Navy  had 
considered  the  advlaabmty  of  having  (our 
top  naval  oOcara  talM  tha  lead  in  presenting 
the  official  views  oX  our  Department.  That 
plan  reprcaented  a  dealre  to  offer  you  an 
orderly  statement  of  the  views  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Department  of  tbe  Navy.  It 
was  distinctly  understood  by  all.  however, 
that  your  committee  would  call  such  addi- 
tional wttneases  from  the  Navy  aa  you  might 
daalre.  and  that  any  other  member  of  tha 
naval  paraonnel  who  sslghS  not  be  caUed  by 
you  or  by  oa  who  wlaliad  to  t>e  beard  would 
be  at  liberty  to  speak  so  far  as  the  Navy  Is 
concerned. 

In  that  connection,  my  poaltlon  la  the 
same  aa  that  which  former  Secretary  For- 
rsatal  outlined  In  his  anniial  report  to  th* 
rtaaldant  and  the  Oongraaa  when  he  aald: 

"I  have  Stated  to  the  Coogreaa  my  poaltlon 
on  tbe  ezpreaalon  of  personal  vlewa  by  the 
Secretaries  and  chiefs  of  the  DepartmenU 
In  tha  National  MUltary  Batabllsiiment.  I 
hava  told  ttKiaa  officials  that  I  want  them  to 
faai  parfaetly  free  to  eiprasa  their  personal 
vtoWB  when  called  upon  to  do  ao  by  the  Con- 
grsaa.  Th*  public  and  th*  Ooagraaa  are  en- 
tlUirt  to  know  Um  p*'t"**»'  viswa  of  the 
asmetailss  sb4  tbe  chiefs,  but  th*  pubUc 
and  tha  Congraas  ara  also  entitled  to  know 
wh*n*var  then  la  a  material  dlstlncUon  be- 
tween such  personal  views  and  tlia  oMdal 
conctustoa   wtilch    tha    MUltary    Bstabllah- 
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ment  tias  arrived  at  after  mature  considers- 
tlon.- 

Tou  will  racall.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on 
July  ai  of  thla  year,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  you,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  in  which  I 
set  out  my  persOBSl  views  with  respect  to 
the  eight  Items  oontainad  on  yoxu  commit- 
tee's agenda  as  outlined  in  your  conununl- 
cation  to  me. 

As  I  understand  the  state  of  tbe  record, 
your  committee  has  disposed  cf  items  1  and 
a  on  that  agenda,  and  I  feel  that  all  of  us 
are  greatly  indebted  to  your  committee  for 
the  manner  In  which  your  committee  has 
considered  those  two  Lnportant  Items  on  the 
agenda,  and  that  we  should  be  greatly 
pleased  by  the  outcome  of  that  part  of  your 
investigation. 

Since  the  views  which  I  ezpreaaed  In  my 
letter  Jxist  referred  to  with  respect  to  the 
other  six  Items  on  the  agenda  are  the  same 
today  as  tiiey  were  at  the  time  when  I  wrote 
that  letter,  may  I  request  that  I  be  permitted 
to  have  a  duplicate  of  that  letter  Incor- 
porated In  the  record  of  this  hearing  at  this 
point? 

Further  along  In  my  statement.  I  shall  re- 
state briefly  for  you  my  personal  views 
which  that  communication  embodies.  At 
this  time,  because  of  recent  statements 
which  have  appeared  In  the  press  from  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  Navy,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  upon  the  situation  which 
they  aeem  to  reflect. 

I  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  morale  of 
the    personnel    In    the    Department    of    the 
Navy.     On    various    occasions,    when    asked 
about  It,  I  have  stated  that  In  my  opinion 
the  general  morale  of  the  Navy  Is  good;  and. 
furthermore,  I  want  to  say  now  that  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  every  reason  why  It  should 
be  good.    In  that  connection.  I  distinguish 
between    Navy    morale    generally    and    the 
morale  of  some  few  individuals  who,  lor  rea- 
sons sufficient  to  themselves.  In  spite  of  their 
oath  taken  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  which  Im- 
posed upon  them  the  solemn  obligation  to 
support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Unl'ed  States,  have  deliberately  engaged  In 
the  Indefensible  procedure  of  surreptitiously 
dlacloaing  to  persons  unentitled  to  possess 
It  documenatary  and  other  restricted  Infor- 
mation belonging  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  In  a  manner  and  under  circumstances 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  their  own 
consciousness    of    the    Impropriety    of    their 
action  and  the  disloyal  character  of  their 
conduct.      Such    actions    cannot    be    con- 
demned too  severely.     Be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  Navy  that  such  Instances  of  faith- 
lessness and  Insubordination  are  rare  In  her 
proud   tradition.     Naval  personnel  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  long  reputation  of  de- 
TOtlon  and  fidelity  to  the  service  to  which 
their  very  lives.   If  need   be.  are  dedicated. 
Happily,  even  in  our  present  distressful  situa- 
IkNi,  but  a  very  few  are  involved  in  this  dis- 
sppt^nting  and  unworthy  procedure.     Such 
actions  and  related  developmcnU.  though  in- 
dulged In  by  a  comparatively  few  Individuals, 
undoubtedly  have  unfavorably  affected  Navy 
morale.     That  lU  further  Impairment  may 
be  avoided,  thoae  guilty  and  responsible  for 
Imposing  this  latest  blemish  on  Navy  tradl- 
Uon  will  all  be  Identified  and  brought  to  an 
accounting  for  their  guilty  conduct. 

My  analysis  of  the  condition  which  this 
incident  indicates  exists  convinces  me  that 
most  of  such  impairment  of  naval  morale 
as  prevails  Is  to  be  found  among  the  per- 
sonnel In  the  naval  aviation  section  of  the 
service.  Even  before  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  were  brought  together  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  sharp  differences 
of  views  prevailed  among  the  submarine 
service,  the  -surface-water  service,  and  the 
naval  aviauon  arms  of  the  Navy.     That  dif- 


ferent views  should  i>e  held  among  these 
tiiree  groups  should  not  be  unexpected.  In 
Its  strticture  the  Navy  comprehends  these 
tiiree  types  of  services.  They  are  all  manned 
by  strong,  vigorous,  able,  and  Insplringiy 
loyal  and  patriotically  d*voted  enlisted  men 
and  offlcers.  Such  limited  Impairment  of 
morale  aa  does  exist,  as  I  suted  before,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  found  almost  exclusively 
In  tbe  aviation  personnel  In  the  Navy.  I 
base  that  conclusion  upon  tlM  Identity  of 
the  Individuals  who  liave  azpreased  the'T 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  In  wtiich 
they  are  Involved  as  membere  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  In 
my  opinion,  that  Is  a  significant  fact  which 
should  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  evalu- 
ating the  real  condition  of  Navy  morale. 

That  there  should  be  some  dissatisfaction 
with  present  conditions  on  the  part  of  naval 
aviators  is  not  surprising  to  me.  During  the 
war  our  Navy  expanded  to  a  theretofore 
undreamed-of  size  on  the  sea,  tinder  the  sea, 
and  In  the  air.  Naval  aviation  made  tre- 
mendous progrms  and  attained  a  glorious 
record,  particularly  In  the  Pacific  and  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Japan.  It  ex- 
panded to  the  unanticipated  extent  neces- 
sary to  subdue  a  powerful  and  resourceful 
enemy. 

Since  the  war  has  ended,  conditions  have 
changed.  The  navies  of  our  wartime  ene- 
mies were  completely  destroyed.  The  fleeU 
of  OUT  allies  were  greatly  reduced.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  we  found  ourselves 
with  the  greatest  Navy  the  world  has  ever 
seen  and  with  practically  no  other  country 
with  any  navy  capable  of  challenging  our 
control  of  the  seas.  From  the  civilians'  and 
taxpayers'  point  of  view,  common  sense  de- 
manded a  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  Navy 
In  all  Its  branches  and  In  Its  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, to  appropriate  peacetime  proportions. 
The  processes  of  accomplishing  such  com- 
mon-sense reductions  were  felt  most  keenly 
by  naval  aviation,  and  naval  aviators  re- 
sponded quite  naturally.  Some  of  them 
voiced  their  protests  quite  frantlcaUy.  Such 
alarming  demonstrations  of  mlstrtist  and 
concern,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  serve  to 
contribute  to  the  composxire  of  others  ob- 
serving and  hearing  them.  Even  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  In  peacetime,  problems 
of  morale  In  a  military  organization  present 
themselves.  Under  the  necessity  of  making 
adjustments  to  substantial  reductions  In 
budget,  ships,  weapxjns,  and  shore  estab- 
llshmenta.  as  well  as  becoming  accommodated 
to  the  realities  of  peacetime  operations,  the 
equilibrium  of  naval  personnel  would  be  espe- 
cially tested. 

In  addition  to  these  Irritating  develop- 
ments, another  cause  of  unrest  on  the  part 
of  the  naval  aviation  personnel  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  procedure  of  several  naval 
aviators  who  tesUfled  against  the  enactment 
of  unification  legislation  In  1947.  In  that 
year,  after  long  and  careful  consideration. 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Forrestal  agreed  upon  a  unifica- 
tion bill  which  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  President  Truman.  Several  naval  avia- 
tors were  Included  among  those  who  spoke 
vigorously  In  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  that  bin.  Included  In  that  list  were  Ad- 
miral Bogan  and  Capt.  John  Crommelln. 
Their  testimony  at  that  time  reflected  prac- 
UcaUy  the  same  arguments  against  unifica- 
tion which  are  embodied  In  their  recent  pub- 
lished statements.  I  can  find  Uttle  that  Is 
new  in  what  they  say  now,  as  compared  with 
their  testimony  before  the  Hoffman  commit- 
tee on  July  1,  1947.  They  opposed  unifica- 
tion at  that  time  as  they  do  now,  but.  In 
spite  of  their  opposition  and  that  of  thoee 
who  testified  as  they  did.  the  Congress  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  unification  law  in  re- 
sponse to  an  undeniable  demand  of  the 
American  people. 


Tou  gentlemen  In  this  Congress  this  year 
again  respotKled  to  tlie  wUl  of  the  American 
people  and  again  overwhelmingly  raaOmied 
th*  approval  of  unification  by  adopting, 
wltlxcut  a  record  vou.  I  iielleve,  the  1M9 
amendments  to  tha  Security  Act  of  1947.  By 
rtaaon  of  theae  recent  amendments,  the  uni- 
fication provisions  of  th*  law  of  1947  wer* 
greatly  strengthened  in  accordance  with  th* 
recommendatiotu  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  President  Truman. 

The  spectacle  of  diitlnguUhed  naval  avia- 
tors, holding  high  office  In  the  Navy,  de- 
nouncing a  law  offered  to  the  Congress  by 
tlie  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  twic* 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  Congress. 
cciUd  hardly  be  expected  to  be  utterly  with- 
out effect  upon  some  members  of  the  Navy 
personnel  among  whom  they  are  num. 
i)ered.  However,  the  fact  that  they  hav* 
seen  fit.  In  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 
to  speak  out  so  sensationally  and  in  such  an 
un-Navyllke  manner,  against  a  law  which 
tliey  can  be  rightly  expected  to  support,  does 
not  In  any  sense  Justify  a  conclusion  that 
the  morale  of  that  portion  of  the  Navy  par- 
sonnel  which  is  not  Involved  In  their  forensic 
maneuvers  Is  all  shot  to  pieces.  No  matter 
how  sincere  they  may  claim  to  be,  nor  how 
zealously  they  may  cnisade  for  their  objec- 
tives. It  cannot  be  conceded  that  they  mo- 
nopolize the  loyalty,  the  honor,  or  the  patri- 
otic devotion  of  Navy  men,  even  among  naval 
aviators.  In  my  opinion,  they  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  anything  approaching  a  majority 
of  naval  offlcers. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  deliberately  pub- 
licized letter  of  Admiral  Bogan  and  the  state- 
ment of  Captain  Crommelln,  I  believe  that, 
generally  speaking.  Navy  morale  Is  good. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  that  It  should  be  good. 
That  is  true  laecause  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
the  Navy  today  is,  and  for  the  predictable 
futxire  will  lie.  one  of  the  most  vital  and  Im- 
portant cogs  In  providing  for  the  security  of 
thla  Nation,  and  throughout  the  foreseeable 
future  it  will  continue  to  be  a  proud  and 
satisfying  privilege  to  serve  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Department  cf  the  Navy.  In  his  eloquent 
address  before  the  National  War  College  In 
June  of  this  year.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  Insplringiy  spelled  out  this  role  of 
the  Navy  In  words  so  clear  that  I  feel  it  would 
profit  all  of  vu  to  have  them  la  mind  at  thla 
time.  Secretary  Johnson  said  on  that  oc- 
casion : 

"There  exists  In  our  present  strategic  con- 
cept of  national  de'ense  an  essential  and 
honorable  role  for  each  of  the  armed  forces. 
For  security  Is  a  cooperative  venttire  to  be 
gained  with  cooperative  effort  by  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  It  is  not  a  com- 
petitive enterprise  where  one  service  can 
profit  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  admits 
of  neither  preeminence  nor  first  emphasis. 
To  provide  effectively  for  security,  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  must  adjudge 
impartially  the  representations  of  our  armed 
forces  In  weighing  the  priorities  of  their 
needs. 

"The  cancellatton  of  construction  plans  for 
a  naval  supercarrler  haa  been  twisted  Into  a 
charge  of  persecution  against  the  Navy.  Some 
partisans  of  that  service  have  exaggerated 
this  action  and  have  represented  it  as  part 
of  a  conspiracy  either  to  sink  the  Navy's  air 
arm  or  to  reduce  the  Navy  to  a  second-class 
role. 

"In  their  campaign  of  terror  against  further 
unification  of  the  armed  forces,  they  have 
roused  false  Issues  without  the  sutistance  of 
truth. 

"With  the  extension  of  American  commit- 
ments overseas — both  In  Europe  and  In  the 
Pacific— a  strong  Navy  Is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Becau-e 
the  naval  air  arm  Is  a  critical  weapon  In  mod- 
em sea  warfare,  we  could  no  more  deny  the 
fleet  Its  carrier  aircraft  than  we  could  deny 
ahlps  their  radar. 
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"That  vt  DBAy  put  an  end  to  this  cbarg* 
«r  eoMptoMT.  tot  me  tman  you  tbat  I  am 
wMllttnad  or  oar  oonttnutac  OMd  for  carrier 

"At  ttM  MiM  time  I  reaftm  the  birthright 
cf  tb*  United  States  Marine  Corpe  and  tu  air 
arm.  Ttie  Marlae  Corpe'  role  In  the  future  la 
gtiaranteed  not  by  sympathy  for  Its  hlstorteal 
but  by  the  pruren  neoeaalty  for 
fleeU  with  aaeault  foroea  for  the 
of  defenae  c€  naval  baaca  eeeentlal  to 
tba  aontfuU  at  naval  campatgaa. 

"It  will  be  ttie  duty  at  the  Navy  by  prompt 
and  tustalned  combat  operatlona  at  tea  to 
eoatrot  vital  sea  areas,  to  deny  ocean  high- 
ways to  an  enemy,  to  guarantaa  the  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  Tltal  strategte  and  war  ma- 
tartals  to  ouraslvea  and  our  alllea.  to  trans- 
port or»>eaa  Army  and  Air  rorccs." 

I^Irth■rmorc.  on  tba  vary  day  that  he 
^iQlte  at  ttaa  War  OoUafe.  Secretary  John- 
con  aTTiirni'**~f  bH  apivoval  of  a  Navy  pro- 
poml  Dor  the  modamlaatloo  of  two  aircraft 
caiiteis  of  the  Bssez  class,  a  modernization 
to  five  us  eight  carriers  capable  of 
the  new  and  modern  planes  which 
ara  Jtmt  coming  Ir.to  U3e  by  the  fieet. 

Taking  up,  now,  ICr.  Chairman,  the  let- 
ter wblali  I  forwarded  to  you  on  July  31. 194S. 
tot  ma  reatate  briefly  my  views  on  some  of 
the  agenda  Items. 

Item  S  concerns  the  performance  ebar- 
actei-lstlcs  of  the  B-36  bomber  to  determine 
wliatbar  it  is  a  aatiafaetory  weapon.  I  stated 
la  my  letter  that  the  performance  d  any  air- 
craft la  a  compromlaa  batwaau  spaed,  range 
and  sarvlca  celling.  L  paraonally.  am  not 
aequamtad  with  tbe  technical  details  of  the 
B-96  bomber  nor  with  lt3  latest  performance 
charactarlstles.  In  my  opinion,  the  moat 
comiriata.  Impartial  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  thto  queatlon  wUl  be  fumiahed  by  the 
Weapons  Syauma  BvaluaUon  Group  which 
currently  hM  the  parformaxiee  characteristics 
of  the  B~M  ondar  study  as  a  part  of  its  con- 
skSaratlan  of  the  larger  subject  of  strategic 
warfare  I  do  not  feel  that  wr;  will  have 
egmptate  or  impartial  definitive  information 
VBttl  that  study  la  completed. 

Tba  loartb  item  of  your  afsada  eoaemis 
tba  rdaa  aad  mhrtmii  of  tha  Air  Pores  and 
espsrtaUy  Navy  aad  Ifarlaa  avu- 
tha  dstaraUaatlan  of  vhsthar  or 
aot  the  dr.'Cteloo  to  canesi  the  ooostructlon 
of  the  alrcrsft  carrier  United  Statea  was 
rtr^  Tba  desetoiwnant  of  this  carrtar.  and 
tha  iBltlal  ptona-  aad  specUieatlons  were 
dstcraalaad  before  I  hecawia  Saorstary  of  the 
Havy  The  diaeoBttaaatlon  of  tba  bnlkttag 
of  the  carrier  Vmtttd  Bute*,  however,  doss 
ao4.  to  Bay  mlad.  maaa  that  naval  aviation 
to  to  ba  brought  to  a  halt.  It  was  a  declalon 
in  the  development  of  aircraft 
but  not  a  denial  of  the  neoeaalty  for 
•Ireraft  carriers  in  general.  The  Secretary 
of  Osfanss  bM  mads  thto  plata  by  bto  dcci- 
ston  la  luaa  authortolBC  tha  modarntoattnn 
of  two  atbttttomal  Imas  atom  eairtora. 

Item  five  of  the  sfsnda  ratosa  tha  qosatton 
of  whether  or  not  the  Air  Fores  to  coocen- 
trating  upon  strategic  bombing  to  such  an 
It  as  to  be  Injorkms  to  tactical  avla- 
Aa  I  stated  ta  air  letter  before  re- 
to.  thto  weald  ippsar  to  be  a  mattsr 
of  primary  tntarsst  to  tba  Army  aad  tha  Air 
Povoa.  aad  it  may  be  that  tbetr  opHiteaa  on 
tha  subject  would  ba  mors  aipart  than  any 
I  by  tba  Mavy.  Bowsvar.  staes  ths  Havy's 
were  raqueeted.  I  stated  in  my  latter 
la  tha  opinion  of  the  Navy,  the  Air  rarea 
as  projected  in  lt.<i  19A0  Forces  was  unbalaaesd 
In  favor  of  stratagto  bombing. 

lum  sis  of  yoor  afsada  Involves  tha 
•Mamllaa  of  proeadore  followed  by 
Jblat  Ohtofk  or  staff  on  the  developmsBt  of 
to  be  uaed  by  the  mpectlve  ssrv- 
It  also  seeks  to  raise  the  queetlon  as 
to  whether  or  not  two  of  the  three 
•toeokl  be  peraatttad  to  pa«  upon  the  < 
or  tha  third.    In  asy  tottar  to  jour  chattsaan. 


I  stated  that  I  am  In  agreement  with  the 
general  sense  of  ths  Secretary  of  Defense's 
recent  public  addrem  In  which  he  stated: 

**It  can  no  longer  be  claimed  that  each 
service  Is  entitled  to  exclusive  Judgment  and 
airtonomous  control  of  the  funds  allocated 
for  Its  role.  Since  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
mutually  responsible  for  the  Nation's  whole 
defense,  it  is  their  duty  to  consider  the 
major  decisions  of  any  services." 

lliat  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
weapons  employed  by  any  service  are  to  be 
determined  by  a  two  to  one.  or  any  split  vote, 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  chief  of  any  service  Is  the  best  In- 
formed ak  to  the  weapons  systems  his  serv- 
ice needs  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  feel  that  that  means 
that  he  should  be  given  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  determining  thoee  weapons.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
considering  the  weapons  of  all  systems  does 
not  mean  that  final  determination  Is  placed 
In  them,  particularly  If  they  are  not  unani- 
mous In  their  views.  Under  clrcunutances 
where  there  Is  a  split  vote.  In  my  opinion. 
nndar  ths  law  and  In  practice,  the  responsi- 
bility paaees  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
is  not  bound  by  a  majority  vote. 

In  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by 
this  Item,  I  think  it  Is  proper  for  the  services 
to  consider  weapons  of  sister  services  within 
the  framework  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  their  determina- 
tion Is  not  necessarily  the  final  one.  I  feel 
there  Is  no  reason  for  concern. 

Item  seven  of  your  agenda  calls  for  a  study 
of  the  effectiveness  of  strategic  bombing  to 
determine  whether  the  Nation  Is  sound  In 
following  Its  present  concept.  I  have  fur- 
nished the  chairman  of  your  committee  my 
views  on  this  subject,  but  they  are  of  a 
highly  classified  nature.  In  view  of  their 
aectirlty  classification,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
appropriately  discuss  them  In  open  meet- 
ing. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  my  own  confidence  in  the  organiza- 
tional arrangements  which  Congrem  has  pro- 
vided in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1M7,  as 
amended.  Through  such  agencies  as  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Navy,  as  well  as  Its 
sister  service)*,  has  a  proper  and  useful  forum 
in  which  to  present  the  merits  of  Its  case.  I 
have  confidence  not  only  In  the  organiza- 
tional set-up  but  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence In  the  men  who  nun  this  set-up.  We 
are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  as  Chalnnan 
of  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  man  with  the 
wtodom,  the  integrity,  the  experience,  and  the 
wllllngnsm  to  understand  the  problems  of 
others  that  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  has  shown 
himself  to  possess.  I  have  no  misi^ivlngs 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  Navy's  ability  to 
present  Its  case  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  where  appropriate  before  tbs  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  pi  of  smion  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience,  and  it  is 
my  feeling  that  you  have  given  us  a  good 
court  within  tha  Dspartment  of  Defense  be- 
fore which  to  present  our  cass. 

We  have  recently  been  engaged  in  pressnt- 
Ing  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  the 
Baciatary  of  Defense  our  views  with  respect  to 
tha  1061  budget  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fWnae.  As  you  know,  no  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  budget  can  ba  raisased 
untU  next  January,  when  the  Prasktont  sub- 
mits his  budget  message  to  OongrsM.  We 
are  preeently  engaged  in  the  procsw  of  for- 
mulating this  1951  budget,  and  I  can  assure 
CB  that  not  only  ths  flserstary  of  the  Navy 
t  also  the  dvily  appofatad  oacwi  who  bead 
the  Navy  are  presenting  the  need  for  a  strong 
Navy  with  all  the  vigor  at  their  command.  I 
am  sura  that  the  case  which  we  are  preaent- 
tng  to  a  good  one,  and  I  am  sure  that,  in  the 
tntsrsato  of  nstlonal  security,  we  will  main- 
tain a  stroag  Mavy.  juat  aa  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  ba  malntslnart  a  strong  Army  and 


a  strong  Air  Force,  and  It  is  only  through  the 
maintenance  of  all  three  In  a  high  degree  of 
readiness  that  our  national  security  can  be 
preserved. 

Upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  the  prin- 
cipal assistant  to  the  President  in  all  mattera 
affecting  the  Department  of  Defense,  fal'.s  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  Insuring  that  all  three 
servlcee  are  maintained  in  the  high  state  of 
readlnem  I  have  mentioned.  Knowing  Louis 
Johnson  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  ably 
discharge  this  resporulbllity  which  has  been 
placed  upon  him  by  Congress  in  the  National 
Secmity  Act  amendments  of  1949.  and  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate  in  his  appointment 
and  confirmation  to  the  high  position  which 
he  holds.  I  know  that  he  will  discharge  his 
duty  with  the  utmost  fairness,  with  equal 
concern  for  all  three  services,  and  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  safety  of  America. 


More  InflatioD  Found  Implicit  in  $4,000 
Family  Income  Goal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATTVX8 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
by  Mark  Sullivan  which  appeared  In  the 
New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune  on  October  7. 

I  think  It  is  well  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  the  speech  Mr.  Truman 
made  at  Kansas  City  predicting  an  estab- 
lished Income  level  in  our  country  of 
$4,000  per  family  a  year.  Without  a 
doubt,  we  ai«  heading  toward  Inflation 
and  by  carrying  through  Mr.  Truman's 
plans,  more  and  more  citizens  are  be- 
coming dependent  upon  our  central  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington. 

Last  week  the  House  passed  the  bill  ex- 
panding social  security.  This  increases 
the  number  of  persons  covered  by  11.- 
000.000  more  making  a  toul  of  46,000.000. 
With  inflation  coming  so  rapidly,  no  one 
can  deny  that  lncrea.slng  the  averages  for 
old-age  insurance  from  $26  a  month  to 
$45  is  unreasonable.  Of  course,  the  sad 
part  of  It  is  the  effect  such  inflation  will 
bring  upon  those  who  depend  on  ac- 
cumulated savings,  whether  those  savings 
are  in  the  form  of  cash  in  savings  b«nks. 
bonds,  stocks,  and  even  real  estate.  Mr. 
Truman  is  certainly  making  his  appeal 
to  the  larger  voting  groups  especially  the 
fanners  and  the  workers.  Some  day  the 
"forgotten  group."  those  who  followed 
the  American  scheme  of  working  and 
saving  for  the  future  and  not  caring  for 
Government  subsidies  in  any  form  will 
certainly  be  heard  from  and  rightly  so. 

The  article  follows: 

MomM  iMrukTioM  Found  Dcpucrr  xm  M.OOO 
FsMCT  Incomx  Goal — Ham*.  SnixrvAW  Rs- 
cai.ia  That  Thummm  EUiexd  Stikl  Waois  in 
1944  aruMM — Amo  Also  Stzxl  Pucks 

(By  Mack  SuUlvan) 
President  Trossaii  last  week  made  a  speech 
at  Kanaas  City  frankly  political  in  Its  cimun- 
stances.  It  was  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  ths 
new  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
OooaUttas.  Ths  gist  aad  spirit  of  it  was  In 
a  qoototlon  carried  kf  tba  Associated  Press: 
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••We  can  establish  an  income  level  in  the 
country  of  H.OOO  per  family  a  year.  That  is 
not  a  pipe  dream."  Mr.  Truman  added  that 
a  quarter  of  the  population  who  now  receive 
leas  than  $2,000  a  year  would  receive  M,000. 

What  Mr.  Truman  thus  said  informally,  at 
a  political  party  get-together,  was  In  effect 
said  by  him  seriously  and  oOclaUy  some  2 
months  before.  In  his  July  economic  report 
to  Congress  and  accompanying  radio  address 
to  the  country.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  dealing  with  the  sum  of  Individual 
incomes,  "the  national  Income — the  total  of 
all  the  Incotne  received  by  all  the  people  in 
the  United  States."  About  that  Mr.  Truman 
said: 

••A  little  more  than  10  years  ago  President 
R-cevelt  called  for  a  national  Income  of 
1100.000,000.000  a  year.  That  was  a  surpris- 
ing figure  when  he  mentioned  it.  but  we  have 
far  surpassed  it  In  the  space  of  10  years.  Our 
national  Income  last  year  was  $225,000,000.- 
000.  •  •  •  Before  long  our  national  in- 
come should  reach  a  total  of  $3OO.OC0.0O0.0OO.'* 

AN    ALLXTBINe    POLmCAL    APPKAL 

What  Mr.  Truman  was  saying  in  bis  po- 
litical speech  last  week  was.  in  effect,  that 
families  now  receiving  $2,000  a  year  or  less 
will,  before  long — by  Implication  10  years — 
receive  $4,000  a  year.  As  political  appeal, 
hardly  anything  could  be  more  alluring.  Mr. 
Truman  can  reasonably  assvune  that  many 
voters  will  compare  a  present  $2,000  a  year 
with  an  implied  promise  of  $4,000  a  year, 
that  they  will  think  no  further  and  will 
vote  accordingly. 

The  increase  of  over  a  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars In  national  Income  during  the  last  10 
years  came  in  large  part  from  a  sound  cause. 
The  number  of  persons  at  work,  total  em- 
ployment. Increased  from  some  45,000,000 
In  1939  to  some  60.000.000.  That  was  a 
sound  and  normal  basis  for  Increase  in  na- 
tional Income;  it  was  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding increase  In  the  production  of 
goods  But  that  cannot  be  repeated  during 
the  next  10  years:  employment  is  now  at 
maximum. 

For  the  increase  in  national  and  individual 
Income  which  Mr.  Truman  now  envisages, 
the  method  must  be  largely  one  that  he  has 
already  practiced,  a  mere  marking  up  of 
wages,  and  also  of  prices.  In  January  1946. 
during  a  strike  of  workers  In  the  steel  in- 
dustry, he  brought  about  an  Increase  of  some 
184  cents  an  hour  in  wages  and  simultane- 
ously the  administration,  which  then  had 
control  over  prices,  granted  an  increase  of 
$5  a  ton  In  the  price  of  steel.  Corresponding 
wage  Increases  accompanied  or  followed  by 
price  increases  went  on  in  practically  all 
industries.  In  terms  of  the  national  In- 
come, that  was  a  mere  paper  Increase  simple 
for  an  administration  to  bring  about  if  it 
gives  no  thought  to  ultimate  consequences. 
trrccr  on  savings  shown 

The  ultimate  consequences  Include  effect 
on  savings.  When  Mr  Truman  says  that 
families  receiving  $2,000  a  year  are  to  re- 
ceive $4,000.  he  omits  a  very  large  number 
of  famUlea  and  individuals.  These  are  per- 
sons who  Uve  on  savings  or  the  Income  from 
savings.  They  include  widows  with  young 
children  dependent  on  Income  from  life  in- 
surance, and  individuals  who  depend  on  ac- 
cumulated savings— in  savings  banlcs,  Social 
Security,  and,  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  savings  Invested  in  bonds  which  the 
Government  urgently  solicits  them  to  buy. 
These  will  have  no  Increase  In  the  number 
of  dollars  they  receive;  they  are  totaUy 
omitted  from  Mr.  Truman's  promise. 

Further  than  that,  savers,  and  everybody 
else,  would  experience  detriment  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollars  they  receive. 
What  Mr.  Truman  envisages  Includes  what 
has  already  gone  on.  increase  of  wages  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  Increase  of  prices. 


The  price  Increase  cancels  out  the  wage  one. 
Workers  whose  wages  have  already  been  dou- 
bled and  are  now  promised  a  new  doubling. 
have  already  learned  that  with  increase  of 
wages  goes  Increased  cost  of  goods  they  buy. 
Increased  cost  of  living.  This  is  the  same 
as  to  say  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  What  Mr.  Truman  envisages  would 
mean  fxirther  reduction:  In  short,  more  in- 
flation. 

More  Inflation  is  implicit  In  the  sum  of 
several  Administration  policies  and  prac- 
tices— the  political  appeal  to  farmers  and 
labor,  increased  Government  expenditures, 
increase  of  the  Government  debt. 


Prt^oses  Big  Four  Sing  at  Coocert  With 
President  at  Keyboard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKI 
Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  article 

from     the     Racine     Journal-Times     of 

October  5,  1949: 

Proposes  Big  Fotjr  Sing  at  Concebt  With 

Prxsiocnt  at  Kitboaro 

(By  Harman  W.  Nichols) 

Washington. — Representative  LxsiJX  C. 
AacNDs.  the  Republican  whip  of  the  House 
and  a  fine  tenor  besides,  has  an  idea  for 
cleaning  up  the  mess  the  world  is  in. 

It  won't  work,  but  It  makes  interesting 
reading. 

The  gentlenum  from  nilnola  Is  a  card- 
carrying  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Pres- 
ervation and  Enccuragement  of  Barbershop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America.  Inc..  and.  as 
such,  he  is  Interested  in  seeing  that  the  OOP 
is  represented  In  the  harvest  of  harmony 
which  the  SPEBSQSA  sponsors  each  year  at 
Constitution  Hall  here.  This  time  on  Oc- 
tober 28. 

"urr  MI  CAix  Tou  sweithiast" 

AUNDS'  idea  Is  this: 

•There  has  been  some  talk."  he  says,  "that 
a  Big  Four  conference  might  settle  a  lot  of 
world  problems,  including  the  A-bomb. 
However,  that  has  been  hashed  over  the  tAble 
without  much  success.  How  about  a  little 
singing?      Tou    know,    music    hath    charm 

stuff." 

ABENDS  says  It  would  be  nice  to  have  Presi- 
dent Truman,  a  well-known  piano  player  and 
member  of  the  barbershop  group  of  Kansas 
City,  to  double  at  the  Ivories  and  also  to  take 
the  lead  In  singing.  The  Congressman  sug- 
gests Clement  Attlee  of  Britain  as  tenor. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance  as  barttone.  and 
Joe  Stalin  of  Russia  on  the  baas. 

"The  boys,"  says  the  Congressman,  "could 
warm  up  on  Let  Me  CaU  Tou  Sweetheart  and 
go  on  from  there." 

It's  a  nice  thought,  anyway. 

Both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  want 
to  get  Into  the  act  In  the  harvest  of  harmony. 
But,  as  of  now,  both  are  having  troubles. 
No  baritones. 

Arends  would  take  the  tenor  in  the  GOP 
vocal  foursome.  He  can  depend  on  Repre- 
sentative Harrt  L.  Towx,  of  New  Jersey,  for 
the  lead.  Representative  Prank  Fellows,  of 
Maine,  la  hot  on  the  bass.  But  Arrnds  lost 
his  baritone  at  the  polls,  that  was  Repre- 
sentative Harve  Tlbbott.  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  ths  best  singer  In  Congress.    Hs 


used  to  get  up  and  sing  on  the  floor  oi  the 
House  and  get  a  bigger  haiKl  than  the  speech 
makers.  Tlbbott,  naturally,  was  s  beritone. 
The  Republicans  are  holding  try-outs,  being 
hard  put 

SOMX   GOOD   TAUCNT 

The  Democrats  are  no  less  depressed. 

The  leader  of  that  potential  quartet  is 
Jamxs  Pxbct  Prust.  the  majority  whip,  from 
Nrahvllle,  Tenn..  a  fine  tenor  with  a  south- 
em  accent.  T<»T  Mosris,  of  Lawton.  Okla.. 
takes  a  back  seat  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to 
singing  the  lead.  The  Democrats  also  ars 
not  lacking  In  :he  boom-boom,  or  bass 
depsirtment.  They  have  J.  FkAMX  Wilson,  of 
Dallas.  Tex. 

But,  me.  oh,  my!  As  for  baritones  they're 
as  bad  off,  or  worse,  than  the  Republicans. 
The  last  time  these  fellows  held  practice  what 
do  you  suppose  they  had  to  do?  Call  in  a 
Republican  to  fill  in  as  baritone:  Paul  W. 
SBArcR.  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  He  fit  In  sU 
right  on  the  singing  part,  but  wouldn't  look 
too  good  on  the  stage  trying  to  play  harmony 
with  his  House  opponents. 

"Besides,"  said  Shater,  who  would  rather 
do  almost  anything  except  risk  a  chance  of 
not  being  reelected.  "I  don't  think  it  woiUd 
be  good  politics." 


Electrification     Job     Nearly 
Michisan  Fann$ 


Done    OB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Congress  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  Michi- 
gan in  recent  years  in  electrification  of 
rural  territory.  I  have  just  read  an 
article  in  the  Ann  Arbor  <Mich.)  News 
by  Arthur  W.  Stace.  editor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  News.  Mr.  Stace  is  a  student  of 
these  things,  and  his  writings  are  always 
factual  and  informative. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  given  txy 
me  by  the  House.  I  am  including  Mr. 
Stace's  article  in  these  remarks.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Elsltrification  Job  Nearly  Done  on 

Michigan  Farms 

(By  Arthur  W.  Stace) 

Close  to  100  percent  of  Michigan  farms 
now  have  electric  service.  The  toUl  number 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  reported  by 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  was  172.800, 
which  was  98.6  percent  of  the  StaU's  175.288 
farms  counted  In  the  1934  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Census.  And  since  the  first  of  the 
year  approximately  1.000  new  customers  have 
been  added  by  one  company  alone.  Consum- 
ers Power  Co. 

Thursday  Consumers  is  formally  celebrat- 
ing the  connecting  up  of  its  one  hundred 
thousandth  farm  ctistomer — the  Cletus  R. 
Fredericks'  farm  in  Wheatland  township. 
Hillsdale  county,  5  miles  nOTthwest  of  Hod- 
son.  Service  to  this  farm  was  actually  begOB 
last  July,  and  since  then  Consumers  ftaa 
taken  on  several  hvmdred  more  farms,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  served  up  to  around 
100,225.  That's  Just  a  few  isolated  farms 
away  from  100  percent  in  the  23.334  square 
mUes  In  its  service  area.  This  area  extends 
from  the  Ohio  and  Indl—  Bne  to  beyond 
the  Au  Sable  and  llsnlrtM  aHscs  in  the 
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■ertli.   and    trom   Lak*   Mlchlfui    to  L«k« 


U 


iMkvUy 

lik:hl«»Q-  t>*>  S6.anr6  (arm  cvrntcxatn.  which 
U  al«o  near  to  100  peroant.  Datrolt  Bdlaon 
eUlBS  tbat  •toctnc  mrHem  U  mrmilmbim  to 
•U  tmnamn  within  tu  tarrttory  who  may  ap- 
ply tor  It. 


TMa  ataetiifylng  at  173.000  farma  In  Mich- 
igan, with  moat  of  thetn  nalnc  electric  power 
fw  prataattra,  labor-aaTtng  farm  work  and 
tar  hemm  httpm  aad  eon^^aBlaneea.  rapraaanta 
m  Uamendoua  advance  from  condlttona  In 
ins.  r^krm  electrtficatlon  then  waa  jQ*t 
fcatliiiilin  to  attract  the  interaat  of  the  farm- 
are  and  the  utimtea  In  the  State 

In  that  fear  only  9.800  farma  bad  htch-Ilne 
alactrle  aarrtoe.  They  were  moatly  near  towns 
■Bd  ware  eoaaaetcd  with  town  lines.  They 
«nd  electrtclty  mainly  for  the  same  purpoaa 
•■  dtd  city  domestic  ctutomara— for  llfhtlng. 
tor  tovmlng.  for  running  sweepen  and  wash- 
lac  aaachtncs.  Thetr  sTerage  consumption 
waa  M  kllowatta  a  month. 

MOT    A    LVXUIT 

The  farmer  at  that  time— In  im — kxikcd 
upon  electricity  much  as  hla  ctty  cousin 
did — as  a  subaUUUa  far  karoaans  lampa  and 
as  a  home  convenience — not  as  a  farm 
vorkar.  not  aa  a  labor  savsr.  not  as  a  money 
aakar.  Tha  otaanca  in  his  attitude  came  aa 
a  result  of  an  intanalve  axpartmental.  inven- 
tive and  education  campaign  Inaugurated  In 
that  Itti  period.  The  campal^  aimed  at 
adoptlag  alee  trie  power  to  actual  farm  opera- 
ftnaa:  to  develop  practical  and  profltabla 
vaaa  for  It.  This  Involved  the  ehanglng  of 
farm  equipment  for  the  uaa  of  small  electric 
motors  Instead  at  big  gaa  motors.  Power  on 
tha  farm  at  tlMt  time  waa  fumlahad  aaalnly 
by  boman  moaelas.  by  horaaa.  by  windmills. 
•ad  by  gasollna  engliiaa. 

In  this  moveaamt  were  lllchlpm  SUte  Col- 
life.  Consumers  Power  Co..  Detroit  Sdlson. 
■ad  the  Mtchlgan  BecUic  Light  Association. 

aruDT.  KxyaaiMnrr 
Consumers  Power  Co.  built  an  esperimental 
line  from  Mason  to  DanvUle.  This  was  used 
by  MSC  Agricultural  Engineering  Department 
as  a  laboratory.  Detroit  Bdleon  establlahed 
educational  farms  of  Its  own.  Tttm 
pro)aet  was  In  charge  of  Prof,  ■armaa 
J.  OaUagber.  who  aaw  la  terai  elecuiflcatlon 
•■paretow  for  nnawiwi  fomm  Co. 

Tbrough  studlaa  and  experlnMDts  It 
<Miam  that  electric  power  could  be 
proiitattly  for  sueb  operations  aa  milking, 
pladtng.  pumping  wat«r.  stio  fUilng, 
falsing,  chicken  incubatloo,  and 
•v«n — by  lighting  poultry  booMa— (ooUng  tha 
chickens  Into  laying  waan  am  In  tba  dark 
itba  of  tba  yav. 

ka  pncticAl  iMaa  were  found  the 
of  the  Stata  arara  infomad  of  them 
ttroogb  M8C  aktanakm  eeoraa  and  demon- 
■iratiOB  tmcka  llnanead  by  Consumers  and 


aU 
ifj 


FLAM 

too.  worked  out  a  llna- 
arrangament  which  ba- 
aa  tba  Michigan  plan  and  waa 
tbrotighout  the  NaUoo.  Under 
r  waa  rellevad  of  much 
tha  heavy  eoau  of  taking  llaaa  to 


ulu   of    the    (arm-«l«ctrincaiioo   oam- 

qutekly  evident.    Mldilgaa  farm- 

ladlflaraot   to  alecula 

for  It. 

raltaf  : 

eean  mjre  aalhwatastic 

la  •  yaara  froaa  ItM  to  l»ao  tha  nuaabar 

Ima  paw  fraai  MM  to  aMra 

By  tba  aad  o«  lam,  •«•■  witb 


la  ganaral.  tba  number  bad  advanoad  to  M.< 


000  which  was  more  than  3S  percent  of  all 
operating  Michigan  farms. 


Consumera  Power  back  In  ino  had  8.336 
farm  customara.  They  used  an  average  of 
laa  kllowatt-houra  a  year,  la  January  this 
year  Cooauaiera  waa  aervlng  MJOt  farma — 
to  which  around  IJMO  more  hava  baan  added 
since  then.  In  1948.  the  aversge  amount  at 
power  used  by  these  farms  waa  S.06I  kilo- 
watt-hooia:  Ave  ttmaa  tba  aiaiag»  uaed  In 
IMO.  wtM  tbaea  tba  aeana^a  uaad  In  1936 

In  1930  the  avaraga  eoat  to  farm 
on  Consumers  llnaa  waa  4J11  cents  per 
kilowatt -hour.  Last  year  the  average  coat 
was  3. a  cents  per  ktlowatt-hour. 

Back  In  1930  Consumers  had  3.983  miles 
of  farm  Unea:  In  1948  It  had  3S.114  mllea. 
Tbl^  year  It  has  still  more,  bringing  seivlca 
within  reach  of  every  farmer  who  asks  for  It. 

DOING    am    JOBS 

What  work  la  electric  power  doing  on 
Michigan  farms? 

It  U  doing  aU  the  old  Joba.  It  U  also  pro- 
viding oold  storage  In  a  big  way  lor  vegeta- 
bles, applee.  peaches,  and  tb«  like.  One 
plant  on  consiunera'  lines  has  a  100.000 
bushel  capacity.  Another  at  Au  Ores  can 
held  100  carloads  of  onions.  It  Is  pumping 
water  for  Irrigation  and  for  drainage. 

It  la  drying  hay  In  a  dk>w.  It  is  cleaning 
tba  gutters  In  dairy  barns.  The  litter  from 
40  cows  In  one  bam  Is  carried  out  and  loaded 
on  a  BMunva  qpreader  In  8  mlnutea. 

According  to  Herman  Oallagher.  practi- 
cally every  dairy  herd  on  Consumers'  terri- 
tory with  10  or  more  cows  la  milked  by  elec- 
tric power. 

During  the  war  years,  with  human  help 
aearce.  electricity  was  a  mighty  aid  to  Michi- 
gan farmers.  The  State  waa  fortunate  that 
the  big  work  of  education  and  development 
was  far  advanced  by  1942. 

According  to  the  Idison  Bectrle  Institute, 
the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission, 
and  flgtiras  from  privately  oarned  utilities 
the  number  of  farm  cuatomais  on  January 
1  of  this  year  was: 

Consumers'  Power  Co .,. 99.  238 

Detroit  Allaon  Co 84  879 

Other  private  utUltlea 19.  468 

Total 161.566 

That  would  leave  31  ja4  served  by  BZA  and 
municipal  plants,  asaumlng  that  tba  173.800 
total  is  corraet. 


UblU4  State*  Vertas  AtUotk  k  Pacific 
ToaCd. 


KZTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKzac 

Uf  TUX  BOU&I  OP  BSPBimfTATIVSB 

Mondav.  October  19.  194$ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  th«  At- 
lantic k  Pacific  Tea  Ca  tm  ggwuMtliit  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  an  aOort  lo  mteJoad  the 
American  hou-tewlves.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  A  ft  P  has  been  convicted 
In  a  criminal  case  by  proof  beyond  a 
r— aonable  doubt,  fines  were  aaaaaaed 
tmn«ft""T*l  to  $175,000  which  were  the 
audasUBi  under  the  law.  and  these  fkiea 
have  baaa  pbkL 

wan  A  a  9 


TO 
AX.  ouwaucT 


ThU  new  clvU  suit  will  not  close  a  tin- 
gle A  It  P  store.    A  ft  P  has  been  found 


guilty  of  cheating  Its  owii  customers. 
The  court  found  A  ft  P's  reductions  in 
prices  were  caused  by  chiseling  and 
cbeatlBff  tactics.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
greas  I  can  truthfully  answer  any  criti- 
cism of  the  Oovemment's  case  asalaal 
the  A  ft  P  as  follows : 

DaAB  Amsbicaji  Houaawirx:  The  A  Ic  P  waa 
convicted  In  the  criminal  courts  of  a  gigantic 
racket  violating  the  antltnut  laws  and  fined 
8175.000.  A  4t  P  was  convicted  of  cheating 
Its  own  customers  by  short-weighting,  sub- 
stitutes, etc.  A  ft  P  was  convicted  of  obtain- 
ing huge  Illegal  and  secret  rcbatea  which 
the  suppllara  then  charged  to  all  other  Amer- 
ican houaewlvea. 

Uncle  Sam  has  now  brought  A  ft  P  Into  tba 
dvll  courts  to  obtain  an  ln)uncUon  to  atop 
such  Ulegsl  acU  by  A  ft  P.  of  which  It  haa 
already  been  found  criminally  guilty.  Not  a 
single  A  ft  P  store  wUl  be  closed.  But  Uncle 
Sam  asks  the  courts  to  break  up  the  A  ft  P 
combine  into  10  or  more  parts  In  order  to 
bring  about  more  free  competition. 

Competition  means  lower  prices.  Do  you 
see  anything  wrong  with  that? 

Wmcht  Patmaw. 

OfoamfaaMT  tcxacHAirra  err  bttst  to  aaroas 

A  *   r'S   WAU-VtM  TO  TZU.  TSUTH 

I  have  Just  received  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement that  appeared  in  the  OU  City 
(Pa  )  Derrick.  October  7,  1949  by  inde- 
pendent food  merchants.  It  is  such  an 
interesting  advertisement,  I  am  inserting 
it  In  the  Comgekssional  Rkcobs.  It  is  as 
follows  : 


AEx  TWO  snaa  to  tkz  a  *  p  sroar — tottb 

LOTAI.    INUSPKMUUIl     CBOCZa    WANTS    TOO    TO 

Kwow  TRS  oTMEa  sms 

Doaa  A  ft  P.  wboae  profit  last  year  totaled 
966.546.000.  bring  you  lower  prices  or  does  It 
exact  unfair  profits  that  keep  prices  high? 

There  are  alwa]n  two  sides  to  every  story. 
You've  re«d  the  A  ft  P's  side,  now  let's  look 
at  the  other  side.  What  evidence  Is  there 
to  back  up  the  United  States  Justice  Depart- 
ment's contention  that  the  Great  Atlantic 
ft  Pacific's  present  practices  result  In  monop- 
oly and  high  prlcea. 

First.  Shouldn't  you,  the  public,  know  that 
the  Antltrtut  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  New  Tork  has  Indicated  that  the 
pttrpoae  of  this  elvU  suit  Is  to  prevent  In  the 
future,  practices  that  A  ft  P  were  found  guilty 
of  In  September  1946.  The  declalon  waa  af- 
ftlUiad  by  the  United  Statea  Circuit  Court 
Of  Appeaia  at  Chicago  In  Pebrtiary  1949. 
A  ft  P  paid  ftaas  of  8179.000. 

Baeead.  ■booldn't  you.  the  public,  know 
that  the  Oovernment  states,  in  its  brief  that 
"neither  the  criminal  aetloo.  In  which  A  ft  P 
was  found  guilty  In  1949.  nor  this  action.  Is 
an  attack  upoa  latagratlon  or  alae  or  tbe 
power  that  acoompaniaa  integration  or  ilBB. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  directed  at  tba 
abusive  exercise  uf  such  power  to  Impoaa  un> 
reasonable  aixl  harmful  restraints  upon  every 
phase  of  the  food  Industry  " 

How,  what  about  high  prlceaT  If  the 
A  ft  P  U  found  guUty.  will  It  reault  in 
"higher  food  prlcea  and  leas  food  on  every 
dinner  table, '  aa  they  oontaadt  Wa  be- 
lieve not.  It  Is  tnia  that  thla  oooMPaay  doaa 
aall  ia  bobm  casss  at  bargain  prlcea.  It  la  a 
wail-kaown  fact  that  A  ft  P  has  a  poUcy  of 
sailing  below  coat  In  some  sections  of  a  city 
in  order  to  drive  out  competition.  IX  you. 
Mrs.  Housewue,  pick  the  right  A  ft  P  store 
and  don't  eare  about  what  bappana  wbaa 
A  ft  P  monepoty  hiu  your  area,  you  ao  ftovbt 
caa  aava  moaey  for  tba  tbaa  beuig  After 
tbla  ■aoBopoiy  la  eaUbUabad  aad  other  stores 
put  out  of  busineaa.  then  watab 
prioaa  In  the  A  ft  P  store  you 
BiQoay  In.  This  haa  already  happanad  ia 
aome  areaa  where  thla  company  has  Ita  own 
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I  )ust  mentioned  they 
to  make  up  for   the 


way.  In  aneb 
seU  at  higher 
bargain-price 

It  ahould  be  pointed  out  also  that  A  ft  P 
has  a  very  ruthlea  way  of  forcing  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers  to  furnish  Its  chain 
with  produce  and  foods  at  prlcea  far  below 
thoee  offered  competitors  by  tluaataniag  to 
go  Into  that  particular  proceaalBg  «r  maau- 
facturlng  field  ItseU. 

Theae  are  facts — A  ft  P  doesn't  tell  them. 

When  you  were  short  of  cash,  did  the 
A  ft  P  extend  credit  to  you? 

Tour  welfare  ia  uppemuMt  In  the  minds 
of  your  local  Independent  grocer. 

VV'bere  does  this  tremendous  profit  that 
A  ft  P  nets  every  year  go?  Does  It  stay  to 
your  own  community  to  help  better  the  lives 
of  us  living  In  OU  City?  We  dont  think  so. 
Your  local  Independent  grocer  haa  thla  com- 
munlty  and  yoxir  welfare  at  heart.  If  the 
community  and  you  do  not  prosper,  then 
neither  does  he.  Contributions  to  the  hvm- 
dreds  of  charitable  organisations,  churchee. 
etc..  are  given  to  freely  and  wtttiout  gru<^ 
by  your  local  grocers.  Ask  those  who  do  the 
soliciting  how  much  that  chain  store  gives. 
And  what  would  happen  If  there  ever  was 
another  depression?  Who  would  you  turn 
to  for  food  and  say  "Charge  It"?  Your  local 
grocer,  of  course.  Such  was  the  case,  as  we 
all  remember,  during  the  last  one.  For  It  Is 
a  policy  with  A  ft  P  that  It  operates  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis.  All  these  facts  and 
human-Interest  phases  of  this  problem  &re 
worth  your  consideration.  Know  both  sides 
of  the  story.  Then  you  may  draw  your  own 
conclusion  aa  to  who  la  guilty  of  what. 

This  BMaaage  In  yotir  Interest  Is  published 
by  the  Independent  Food  Retailers  Associa- 
tion of  OU  City.  Pa. 
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lacy  Ellen  Lenharf  Brehm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
brief  space  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
lady  who  passed  away  on  October  3  and 
who  was  my  most  beloved  constituent— 
my  mother. 


State>Federal  Public  Asiistance  and 
Welfare  Senrices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wrw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao,  I  am  tmerting 
an  analysis,  which  I  have  made,  of  the 
State-Federal  public  assistance  and  wel- 
fare services  programs  under  the  social- 
security  bill  (H.  R.  6000  >  which  recently 
passed  the  House.  I  believe  that  this  ma- 
terial will  be  of  value  to  the  membership 
oX  the  House. 


1.  What  Is  the  purpose  at  State-Federal 
public-assistance  programs? 

Answer.  Notwithstanding  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance,  there  will  always  be  some 
persons  In  the  population  who  cannot  meet 
their  needs  through  their  own  efforta  and 
who  are  not  covered  by  or  entitled  to  Insur- 
ance benefits,  and  also  peraana  aatttlad  to 
benefits  who  need  supplementary  Income: 
therefore  the  Federal  Government  makes 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  aid  them  in 
giving  financial  assistance  to  groups  of  needy 
persons. 

2.  What  groupa  of  needy  persons  are  eli- 
gible for  State-Federal  public  aaataUnce? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  needy  a^ed  66  years 
of  age  and  over;  the  needy  blind;  and  de- 
pendent children — under  the  age  of  18  or 
under  the  age  of  18  If  regtilarly  attending 
school,  who  are  living  with  relatives  and 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  support  ot 
care  by  reason  of  death,  continued  absence 
from  the  home,  or  Incapacity  of  a  parent. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  needy  aged  65  years 
of  age  and  over;  the  needy  bUnd:  dependent 
children — ^thts  program  would  be  modified 
so  that  the  relative  with  whom  a  dependent 
child  Is  living  is  classified  as  a  recipient  for 
Federal  matching  purposes,  and  needy  chil- 
dren as  under  present  law;  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  needy  persons.  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State  would  be  provided 
for  aaalatance  to  this  group  on  the  same 
matching  basis  as  for  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind. 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment share  in  the  costs  of  State -Federal 
public-assistance  programs? 

(a)  Present  law:  (I)  Old-age  aaalstanra 
and  aid  to  the  blind:  For  Federal  matching 
purposes  the  maximum  payments  are  $50  per 
month.  The  Federal  share  of  expenditures 
within  these  Individual  maximums  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  first  620  of  the  State's  average 
monthly  payment  plus  one-half  the  re- 
mainder. Thus,  for  an  Individual  payment 
of  $50  or  more,  the  maximum  Federal  share 
is  $30. 

(2)  Aid  to  dependent  children:  For  Fed- 
eral matching  purposes  the  maximum  pay- 
ments are  $27  per  month  for  the  first  child 
and  $18  for  each  additional  child  In  a  family. 
The  Federal  share  of  expenditures  within 
these  individual  maximums  Is — three- 
fourths  of  the  first  $12  of  the  State's  average 
monthly  payment  per  child,  plus  one-half 
the  remainder.  Thus,  for  an  Individual  pay- 
ment of  $37  or  more  for  the  first  child  In  a 
family  the  maximum  Federal  share  Is  $10  50, 
and  for  each  additional  child  receiving  a 
payment  of  $18  or  more  the  maximum  Fed- 
eral share  is  $13. 

(3)  A<fffp««tispiMsii  60818:  Fsdsril  Oov- 
ernment bears  sii$  baW  $bs  sspeass  incurred 
by  the  States  in  administering  the  programa. 

(b)  R.  R.  6000:  Federal  share  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  is  four- 
fifths  of  the  firs«--$28  of  a  State's  average 
monthly  payment,  plus  one-half  of  the  next 
110.  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  within 
individual  maximums  of  $80;  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  four-fifths  of  the  first  $15 
of  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recip- 
ient, plus  one-half  of  the  next  $«.  plus  one- 
third  ol  the  next  $6  within  Individual  maxi- 
mums of  $27  for  the  relative  with  whom  the 
children  are  living,  $27  for  the  first  child,  and 
$18  for  each  additional  child  In  a  family. 
Administrative  costs  shared  50  percent  by 
Federal  OovaRunent  and  SO  percent  by  Statea 
fur  all  eatsforlcs. 

4.  May  State-Federal  assistance  be  fur- 
niahed  to  individuals  without  regard  to  their 
income  and  resources? 

(a)  Present  law:  No.  All  income  and  re- 
sources avaUable  to  a  claimant  of  oid-age  as- 


sistance or  sad  to  the  blind  or  r.^  * '  :!epend- 
ent  children  must  be  takan  i.  .<adera- 

tion  to  determlnlnf  allgihUlty  for  or  tbs 
amount  of  the  aaststanoe  paynaeot. 

(b)  (1)  H.  R.  6000:  No  cfeunga  aa  to  old- 
age  asalstance  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  the  same  requirement  as  tor  theee  two 
prograiaa  would  apply  to  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totaUy  diaabled. 

(2)  Aid  to  the  blind:  In  ordor  to  enoa«Br» 
age  and  aaalst  blind  peraons  to  baooma  aalf- 
suppcrting  a  State  may,  to  ilslsrilnlim  eli- 
gibUity  for  or  the  amount  of  aariataace.  dis- 
regard earned  tocome  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month,  as  certified  by  the  State  agency  ad- 
mtolstertng  rocational  rehabUitation  for  the 
blind.  Also  the  States  would  be  prohibited 
from  taking  toto  consideration  any  Income 
or  resources  of  a  flalmant  ot  aid  to  the  bUnd 
which  were  not  predtetaMe  or  actuaUy  avail- 
able to  him. 

5.  Are  the  State  and  local  agenetaa  adBBta- 
Isterlng  aid  to  dependent  children  required 
to  take  any  action  to  obtato  support  from 
their  parents  when  chUdren  are  on  the  rolls 
because  they  have  been  deserted  or  aban* 
doned? 

(a)  Present  law:  No  action  is  required. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  agency  admtoiatwlng 
the  program  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
appropriate  local  law-enforcing  offldals  of 
the  furnishing  of  aid  to  any  child  who  haa 
been  abandoned  or  deserted  by  a  parent. 

6.  Are  the  States  required  to  provide  State- 
Federal  public  assistance  to  all  Indlviduala 
who  are  eligible  tmder  the  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government? 

(a)  Present  law:  No  specific  Federal  stat- 
utory requirement. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  SUtes  wotild  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  aaalatance  to  all  persona 
who  qualified  under  the  State  plans. 

7.  Is  State-Federal  public  assistance  fur- 
nished to  i>ersons  in  public  institutions? 

(a)  Present  law:  No.  except  for  persons  In 
public  medical  tostltutlons  for  short  tims 
treatment. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  Recipients  of  old-age  aa- 
slstance.  aid  to  the  bltod,  and  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  may  reside  to 
public  medical  institntlMia  tocluding  nurs- 
tog  and  convalescent  homss  without  regard 
to  the  duration  of  such  residence.  Recipi- 
ents residing  In  such  mental  institutions  or 
tuberculosis  sanitariums  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance. 

8.  How  are  other  needy  persons  In  the  pop- 
ulation who  cannot  qualify  for  one  of  the 
State-Federal  publlc-aaststance  ptturaws 
eared  for? 

Answer.  The  other  needy  persons  are  esrsd 
for  under  fSttsral  assistance  which  Is  1 
by  Btatas  aad/or  loeal  governmental 
without  Pedsral  flnanelal  peittaipatlnft. 

9.  What  faotora  have  ooptilbMlsd  lo  tfee 
general  increaaee  to  both  asststsnes  sass  leads 
and  payments  from  thetr  low  wartUns  Iseelst 

Answer.  One  factor  is  the  conttoued  growth 
to  population,  but  the  primary  rsssons  stem 
from  adjustments  from  a  wartlas  seonomy. 
The  groupa  who  make  up  the  assMaaes  rolla 
no  longer  have  the  employmsBt  opportuni- 
ties of  the  war  years  when  employers,  faced 
with  acute  shortages,  offered  work  at  attrac- 
tive wages  to  persons  formerly  considered  un- 
employablea.  Moreover,  ttie  riae  to  the  coet 
of  living  has  made  It  neoesaary  to  toereaao 
assistance  payments  aad  to  furnish  suppls- 
mentary  asslstanoe  to  psrsons  with  small 
fixed  Incomes  who  were  self-supporting  prior 
to  the  sharp  rlae  in  prlcss. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  on  the 
public-assistance  programs  of  the  conttoued 
upswtog  in  consumer  prices,  what  haa  been 
the  Indirect  effect  through  the  impact  or  the 
price  rise  In  old-age  and  survivors  insuranca 
beneficiaries? 

Answer:  An  assistance  payment  may  bs 
Increased  to  meet  hlghw  Uvtog  cosu.  but  an 
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11.  To  wtut  ntcnt  doc*  tb« 
It  partleipM*  ta  Um 
Um  ehJM 


law :  KdmU  approprtattofM  of 
par  j^tLT  to  autlMnaad  for  |^«Bts 
for  choa-wUtmn  MrvteM. 
(%)  ■.  R.  mum:  Tba  ftutborlmtkMi  for 
for  tMU  purpoM 
tofVjM 
it.  Wbt  eOir  rliiinii  voold  to 

rvUtt^  to  ennd-wctfar* 


foatfi  to  pay  tor  the 

tet  ruaavmy  chUdnn  to  tlMir 


n  la  eoneatrabl*  that  th«  operator  may  por- 

addtttonal  land  whiob  baa  eoU 

■4  ■  aueb  land  ao  liMtfMMad 

k  part  of  tto  mrm  with 

11-acra  allota«Bt  tiM  eoaiMncd 

giaaf '  tkaa  tkat  vbldi  could  tov*  bean 
aataMMMd  pHor  to  tiM  purcbaaa  or  laaaa  c( 
tlM  adtfttlanal  land. 

Wa  Miiat  atnphaaf  tbat  It  to  astremely 
dISeult  aad  toaardooa  to  attempt  to  pro- 
phwy  wlurt  aay  happan  In  future  yaan  wttli 
raapact  to  an  tndtvtdual  farm-acre 
mavit.  AlttkooBlk  tt  may  to  UgaUy 
for  a  farm  to  get  an  11-acrc  aUoOMBt  tn- 
meaid  iiifaHy  to  100  aeraa  ttooo^  oom- 
mittae  adjuatmant.  tt  to  llkciy  that  raeh  aaaaa 
wUI  to  vary  eaoaptkxuU  and  even  tton  only 
a  period  of  aavarat  yaara. 


P.  BaAJIMA*. 


tBOttor 


Cm  •  Saall  C«tl»a  F 
LATf  e  CottMi  F 


KZTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


l<j___  _.    -^-  -  SSENTATTVES 

Mondtm.  October  It.  1949 

Mr.   BBCXWORTH.    Mr.   8pe«kn-.   I 

to  Include  In  the  CcmctnsiONAL 
two  letters  written  me: 

DBFaanaJT  (w  AoascnLTuaa, 
WtlUngton.  D   C .  August  2*.  1»4§. 


DC.  • 
Tbto  to  In  reply  to 
lactar  at  July  ».  IM*.  In  whlcb  you 
a  younc  man  of  31  voidd 
have  «B«v  tka  MV  ooofea  MU  of 


I 


M4  (1)  of  thto  bin.  aa  now  wrlttan. 
•a  foUowa:  'Hotwubatandlng  any  otlHr 

motm  of  th»  tmtm  aweagi  allot- 

t  ahaU   not  to  taken   Into  aeoouBt   la 

county,  and  farm 


In  the   MU. 
ittaa  may   uaa  a 

to 


and/or 

PuMlcLaw 

farm  (or  tto  preetoua 

1840.    In  glTti«  ooiH 

adjuatment  tto  «■»• 

to   (a) 


tta.  <b>  tk* 
tuin 

lor 

tlcaa.  and  the  aoU 
lUaa  affaetlnf  the 
km  tNe  event  a  t 
of  an 


farm  for 
Uhi 
t 
rotaUon 
Phyalcai  facU- 
of  cotton, 
nut  quaiUy  for 
it  by  tto  eounty 


Tax. 
Bon.  Mr.  BacxwoarH. 

8c«.  I  am  a  renter  and  I  want  to 
bow  much  cotton  I  will  to  alloared  to 
plant  next  year  tefore  I  atart  farming  eotton. 
Z  am  endoatng  a  tatter  from  tto  Quitman 


Will  aay  under  the  new  law  you  fellowa 
fenva  made  tnataart  of  putting  aaore  fellowa 
on  tto  farm  you  all  are  fixing  laws  to  pnt 
ttom  off  tto  farm.  Me  and  my  eon  tore  now 
about  9000  worth  of  peanuts  we  cant  sell 
heraiiae  there  wasnt  any  aUotaant  on  tbaae 
farma.  and  there  are  thouaanA  of  faraa  that 
don't  have  ■llntmanf .  so  you  ean  see  cotton 
wUl  to  on  tto  aaaM  order  tto  farms  tove 
bren  laying  ant  tfatlBf  tto  war  and  cant  get 
ailotaaenta  In  Viood  Oonnty. 

8o  let  me  know  how  much  cotton  I  will  to 
allowed.  If  I  am  cut  very  bad  I  will  to  forced 
off  tto  farm.  I  am  ao  years  old.  and  farming 
to  all  I  know  and  can  do.  but  when  you  M- 
lowe  mato  laws  to  stop  ma  and  others  ttum 
farming  tt  to  too  bad.  So  1st  me  hear  from 
you  at  once. 

I  eouki  write  a  book  of  bow  the  farmers 
are  totng  pieeaed  off  tto  farm,  and  you  can 
am.  cant  you? 

Toura  raspeetftUty, 

U.  8. 


OrcHunfiaf  o(  Refniatory  A^endet 
Sacg<atc4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  omo 

IK  THE  HOUSZ  OP  MBnUHSMTATTVXB 

Wednetdat.  October  5.  1949 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  tba 
loUowing  letter  from  Mr.  Cynis  8.  EatOB. 
Ctovvland  indxistrlalist  and  banker,  who 
hM  been  a  champion  In  the  fU(ht  for 
competitive  bidding  on  stock  and  bond 
Issues  for  years  and 
cocapetltlve  bidding  tm 
bUftir. 

21 1«  sUted  to  me  thai  OKwe  than  400.- 
•Ot  gaudier  corporaUoas.  wlileb  constl- 
tafte  Um  backbone  of  our  eootiomy.  have 
had  to  forego  any  hope  of  selHng  their 
seeurtUes  to  the  Investing  public  because 
of  the  exorbitant  cost  of  SBC  reglstra- 

UOQ. 

Mr.  Eaton  cites  the  urgent  need  for  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  regulatory 
agencies  sueh  as  the  Becurttlcs  and  Ex- 


change Commission.     His  letto^  Ls  aa 
f  oDows : 

CLsvsuua.  Ohio.  5«pt«mber  2i,  IH9. 
Hon.  BiSFnaji  if.  Toowo. 
tfottjs  OJIce  BuUding. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

DBAaaravv:  Tto  Pedaral  geeurtUaa  and  b- 
change  4"Wr'''*if«~'  to  roportad  to  to  on  tto 
of  a«idlng  a  propctoal  to  Coogreaa  for 
Ing  to  llberaltae  tto  oOsr- 
Ing  of  new  lasxiee  of  corporate  secvuittaa  to 
Investors. 

Tto  SBC  proposal.  In  reality,  to  an  attempt 
to  extend  tto  Commission's  already  over- 
powering aothorlty.  Ita  enactment  into  law 
mlgbt  wall  provide  the  final  straw  needed 
to  break  tto  back  of  that  already  badly 
crippled  camel,  the  capital  martlets. 

rniigraiM  would  to  weU  advlaed  to  greet 
tto  flBCa  suggHMons  with  sJceptlctsm.  for 
»«M»*'"g  has  done  so  much  to  paralyse  tto 
capital  markets  as  the  SBC.  with  lU  endlees 
and  ototrucUve  red  tape.  The  Lntematlonal 
tt  win  to  racallad.  found  lu  work  so 
by  tto  8B0  tkaS  «i 

to  eampt  thm  bank's 
from  SBC  Jurisdiction. 

Access  to  tto  capital  martota  baa  practi- 
cally  been  denied  to  the  medlum-slaed  and 
smaUer  companlaa  by  tto  SBC.  In  tto  la 
montto  ended  June  SO,  1M0.  for  instance. 
only  ft  bond  tosuss  of  laaa  than  tl.0OO,0oO 
ware  ragtotered  with  tto  SEC  and  cleared 
for  rash  sale  to  tovaaSera  In  other  words, 
only  ft  eompanlaa  wMh  flnancial  needs  In  thto 
category  were  wUllng  to  endure  tto  elalxrata 
and  expenalve  ordeal  of  SBC  regtotratkm. 
Thto  to  appaUlng  in  a  nation  of  425,000  cor- 
poratkma.  moat  of  wtoeb  ought  to  to  expand- 
ing with  our  growing  poplatkwi. 

The  SEC  Is  barred  by  statute  from  inter- 
ference in  municipal  flaanoe.  and  during  tto 
same  12-montb  period.  5.4M  municipal  issues 
sggrsgatlng  mare  than  14.000.000.000  were 
aold  to  the  publtc  for  cash.  Had  the  com- 
munltlee  that  sold  their  bonds  been  forced 
to  subontt  to  the  SBCa  red  tape,  most  of  them 
assuredly  would  tore  been  unable  to  raise 
the  funds  they  needed. 

Tto  SBCs  attasfes  on  private  In isal insula 
are  also  tn  large  oiaaaure  to  blame  for  tto 
fact  that  tto  stocks  of  many  companies  are 
■eUlng  tn  tto  martot  at  prices  leee  ttum  the 
per  share  valuea  of  tto  working  capital  of 
Thto  means  ttot  the  mar- 
on  tto  property,  plant,  and 
equlpBsat  of  a  gieat  aaany  of  our  corpora- 
tiona.  laigs  and  amalL  Bow  ean  we  build  new 
Mllla  and  factorlaa  when  trotting  onea  are 
worthless  in  the  eyes  of  investors? 

If  our  capltallsttc  system  to  to  escape  es- 
tlnctlon.  there  to  urgent  need  for  s  ttiorough 
over liaul  ing  of  such  regxUatory  agenclee  aa 
tto  SBC.  tto  so-called  blue  sky 
of  IBs  vnrlOQB  SUtee  and  tto 
mental  body  known  as  NaUonal  Association 
of  SscurlUas  Dealers. 
Bly  yours. 

Ctsou  Bato*. 
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OI<i-Af  e,  Survivors,  sad  Disability 
lasaraace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OANia  A.  REED 

or  Msw  Toax 

IN  TRB  HOC8B  OP  RflntBBBNTATTVBS 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remafks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  I  aai  *>*—■•♦  «ii*g 
an  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  program 


under  the  social-security  bill.  H.  R.  60C0. 
which  recently  passed  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  materl<d  will  be  of  value  to 
the  membership  of  the  House: 

OLD-ACm.    SUaVlVURS,    AND   OISABIUTT    INSXJKAMCX 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  under  tto  So- 
cial Security  Act? 

(a)  Present  law:  It  to  to  insure  workers  in 
covered  employment  agalnat  wage  loes  of 
old  age  and  to  provide  survivor  insurance 
for  these  workers  In  the  event  of  their  death. 
Supplementary  benefits  are  provided  to  the 
aged  wife  and  dependent  children  under 
■ge  18  of  such  retired  workers  and  survivors 
toneflts  are  provided  for  widows,  children, 
and  sometimes  aged  dependent  parents  of 
deceaaed  workers. 

(b)  H.  R.  0000:  In  addition  to  the  alxive 
-protection  furnished  to  workers  by  the  pres- 
ent act.  monthly  tonefiu  are  provided  for 
workers  who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. 

2.  To  what  are  the  monthly  tonefits  in 
each  case  directly  related? 

Answer :  The  monthly  benefits  in  each  case 
are  directly  related  to  the  wages  earned  by 
tto  worker  in  emf^oyments  covered  by  the 
program. 

3.  In  general  who  dees  old-age  and  sur- 
Tlvora  instirance  cover? 

(a)  Present  law:  In  general,  covers  work- 
ers in  Indtistry  and  commerce  and  excludes 
the  following:  The  self-employed,  household 
workers  ( domestics » ,  employment  in  agricul- 
ture, nonprofit  organizations.  Government 
employees,  and  railroad  employees. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  In  addition,  coverage  is 
provided  for  the  following  new  groups:  The 
self-employed,  except  farmers  and  certain 
prtifcaalonal  workers  (doctors,  dentists, 
lawyers,  eagineera.  and  editors  and  publish- 
ers); nonprofit  organizations:  regularly  em- 
ployed household  workers  (domestics);  and 
Government  employees  not  covered. 

4.  Are  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees like  teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen, 
brought  into  coverage  by  H.  R.  6000? 

Answer.  Only  if  both  the  State  or  local 
government  which  employs  them  and  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  employees  elect 
such  coverage, 

5.  The  amount  of  the  taxable  wages  paid 
to  the  worker  is  reported  to  whom? 

Answer.  The  amount  of  the  taxable  wages 
paid  to  tto  worker  Is  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  every  3  months  by  the 
employer,  who  pays  at  the  same  time  his 
and  his  employees'  contributions,  or  pre- 
miums, as  required  under  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act. 

6  What  portion  of  the  wages  of  a  covered 
employee  is  taxed? 

(a)  Present  Uw:  All  wages  up  to  S3.000  a 
year  paid  a  covared  worker  by  each  of  his 
employers  subject  to  that  act  are  taxable. 

lb)  H.  R.  6C00:  All  wages  up  to  SS.eOO  a 
year  paid  a  covered  worker  by  each  of  his 
employers  subject  to  that  act  are  taxable. 

7.  What  is  the  contribution  rate  on  these 
wages? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  contribution  rate 
on  thece  wages  is  1  percent  each  for  em- 
ployer and  employee  for  ail  years  up  through 
1949.  In  1950,  the  rate  Is  scheduled  to  rise 
to  IVi  percent  each,  and  in  1952  and  there- 
after, to  2  percent. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  contribution  rate  for 
employer  and  employee  Is  scheduled  to  be 
as  follows:  l^a  percent  each  for  1330,  2  per- 
percent  each  for  1951-59.  2 ',3  percent  each 
for  1930-64.  3  percent  each  for  1965-«9.  3^ 
percent  each  for  1970  and  thereafter. 

The  self-employed  persons  who  are  covered 
contribute  l^a  times  the  employee  tax  rate, 
or  in  other  words,  three-fourths  of  the  com- 
bined employer -employee  rate,  namely:  2 '4 
percent  in  1950.  3  percent  In  1951-59.  S^s*  per- 
cent in  1060-64.  4>j  percent  in  1965-69,  4"i 
percent  In  1970  and  thereafter. 


7A  Wliat  special  provlBftana  as  to  taxes  ap- 
ply for  ■wpiojiiirnt  by  aoBproflt  organisa- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments? 

(a)  Present  law :  These  groups  are  not  cov- 
ered under  present  system. 

( b )  H.  R.  6000 :  The  nonprofit  organization 
Is  not  required  to  pay  tto  tax  as  an  employer, 
although  It  must  collect  tto  employees'  con- 
tributions; If  such  an  employer  does  not  pay 
the  tax.  Its  employees  will  receive  only  half 
wage  credits.  Employees  of  State  snd  local 
governments  are  covered  only  If  their  em- 
ployer electa  such  coverage:  further,  if  the 
employees  are  under  a  retirement  system, 
they,  too.  must  elect  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority to  participate  in  the  OASI  system. 

8.  Who  keeps   the   wage   records? 
Answer.  The    employer    wage    reports    are 

forwarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
which  keeps  a  continuous  record  of  each 
worker's  wage  crediu  under  his  individual 
social-security  account  number. 

9.  What  do  these  wage  credits  determine? 

Answer:  They  determine  the  worlcer's  in- 
sured status  and  the  amount  of  toneflts  for 
which  he  and  his  dependents  may  qualify. 

10.  What  amount  of  the  worker's  wages  is 
taxed? 

(a)  Present  law:  Not  more  than  $3,000  a 
year;  if  any  tax  is  collected  on  more  than 
this  amount,  the  excess  is  refunded. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  Not  more  than  $3,600  a 
year;  if  any  tax  is  collected  on  more  than 
this  amount,  the  excess  Is  refunded. 

11.  What  Is  the  maximum  wage  credits 
allowed  a  worker  for  any  calendar  year? 

(a)  Present  law:  Cannot  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3,000. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  Cannot  exceed  a  maximum 
of  $3,600. 

12.  Upon  what  is  the  amount  payable  to 
persons  entitled  to  monthly  toneflts  based? 

Answer:  The  monthly  toneflts  are  based 
on  the  worker's  avan^  monthly  wage. 

13.  How  is  the  averaga  monthly  wage  de- 
termined? 

(a)  Present  law:  It  is  determined  by  divid- 
ing his  total  wage  credits  by  the  numtor  of 
months  he  could  have  worked  under  the  sys- 
tem— that  is  the  number  of  months  totween 
1936  or  beginning  with  attainment  of  age  22, 
If  later,  and  the  first  month  of  the  quarter 
in  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  tonefits  or 
dies. 

(b)  H.  R.  6030:  In  general.  It  is  determined 
by  dividing  his  total  wage  credits  In  his 
years  of  coverage  (a  year  in  which  the  worker 
received  $400  or  more  in  covered  employ- 
ment— $200  or  more  for  years  tofore  1953)  by 
12  times  the  numtor  of  such  years  of  cover- 
age. If  it  produces  a  more  favorable  result, 
only  years  of  coverage  after  either  age  21  or 
1949  are  counted. 

14.  How  is  the  worker's  retirement  (or 
primary)  tonefit  computed? 

(a)  Present  law:  It  is  40  percent  of  the 
first  $50  of  his  avercge  monthly  wage  plus 
10  percent  of  the  next  $300,  with  the  resulting 
amount  then  tolng  increased  by  1  percent 
for  each  year  of  coverage  (a  year  in  which 
the  worker  received  $200  or  more  in  covered 
employment ) . 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  It  is  50  percent  of  the  first 
$100  of  his  average  monthly  wage  plus  10 
percent  of  the  next  $200,  with  the  resulting 
amount  then  Ijelng  Increased  by  one-half  per- 
cent for  each  year  of  coverage  (a  year  in 
which  the  worker  received  $400  or  more  in 
covered  employment — $200  or  more  for  years 
l>efore  I960)  and  then  reduced  for  those  who 
are  not  in  covered  employment  durln*^  the 
full  time  possible  (namely,  by  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  years  of  coverage  to  the  possible 
years  in  which  he  might  have  been  covered ) . 

15.  Give  an  example  showing  how  the 
primary  benefit  is  computed  under  tto  pres- 
ent law. 

Answer:  Assume  that  the  worker's  aver- 
age monthly  wage  1b  $150  and  that  he  has 


ao  years  of  coverage.  Than  his  monthly 
benefit  is  40  percent  of  $50  (or  $aO)  plus  10 
percent  of  $100  (or  $10)  plus  30  percent  oC 
the  preceding  two  items  (or  33  percent  of 
$30  which  equals  $6)  giving  a  grand  total  of 
$36. 

16.  Give  an  example  showing  how  the  pri- 
mary benefit  is  computed  tinder  H.  R.  6000. 

Answer:  Assume  that  the  worker's  average 
monthly  wage  is  $200  and  that  he  haa  20 
years  of  coverage  out  of  a  possible  25  years 
of  coverage.  His  t>asic  tonefit  is  then  50 
percent  of  $100  (or  $50)  plus  10  percent  of 
$100  (or  $10)  glTlng  a  total  of  $60.  This 
amount  is  then  Increased  by  10  percent  (or 
$6)  becauae  of  the  one-tolf  percent  faetor 
for  each  of  his  30  years  of  coverage.  The 
basic  tonefit  Is  also  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  time  he  was  in  covered  employment  by 
multiplying  it  by  0  80  (obtained  by  dividing 
his  30  years  of  coverage  by  the  35  potential 
years  of  coverage ) ,  thus  yielding  an  amount 
of  $48.  to  which  la  added  the  $6  previously 
derived  'x>  give  a  final  total  of  $54. 

17.  What  is  done  at>out  the  amount  of  the 
toneflts  for  those  now  on  the  rolls? 

Answer:  A  special  conversion  table  is  pro- 
vided which  adjust  these  toneflts  upward  by 
an  average  of  70  p>ercent,  in  part  to  recognise 
the  increaaa  In  the  cost  of  living  and  In  p>art 
to  recognise  the  more  literal  tonefit  formula 
for  those  who  will  retire  In  the  future,  in- 
cluding those  wlio  will  retire  In  the  im- 
mediate future. 

18.  To  what  are  the  toneflts  payable  to 
worker's  dependents  and  survivors  related? 

Answer :  The  toneflts  payable  to  a  wcrlcer'a 
dependents  and  survivors  are  related  to  the 
amount  that  his  wage  record  would  yield  aa 
his  own  primary  tonefit  at  the  time  tto 
computation  is  mad*. 

19.  How  is  tto  worker's  total  and  perma- 
nent disability  toneflt  computed? 

(a)  Present  law:  No  such  toneflts  ar« 
available. 

(b)  H.  R.  0000:  It  is  computed  In  tto 
same  manner  as  though  the  worker  had 
reached  retirement  age  st  tto  time  be  was 
disabled.  However,  no  supplementary  da- 
pendent's  toneflts  are  payable. 

30.  At  what  age  can  a  fully  insured  worker 
become  entitled  to  a  primary  old-age  bene- 
fit? 

(a)  Present  law:  He  must  be  at  least  SS 
years  old. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  He  must  to  at  least  05 
years  old. 

31.  If  the  worker  is  fully  insured  and  haa 
become  entitled  to  a  primary  tonefit,  wtot 
supplementary  toneflts  are  payable  to  hia 
dependents? 

(a)  Present  law:  Supplementary  toneflts 
equal  to  half  tto  primary  toneflt  are  pay- 
able to  his  wife  If  she  Is  at  least  65  yeara 
old  and  to  each  unmarried  dep>endent  child 
under  age  18. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  Supplementary  tonefits 
equal  to  half  the  primary  toneflt  are  pay- 
able to  his  wife  if  she  is  st  least  65  years 
old  or  If  there  Is  an  unmarried  dependent 
child  under  18  present  and  to  each  such 
child. 

22.  Wtot  is  the  amount  of  a  widow's  bene- 
flt.  and  when  is  it  payable? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  widow's  toneflt  is 
three-fourtto  of  the  Insured  worker's  primary 
tonefit  computed  from  his  wage  record  at 
th"  time  of  his  death,  and  it  is  payable  after 
the  widow  reaches  age  65. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  widow's  toneflt  ts 
three-fourths  of  the  insured  worker's  primary 
benefit  computed  from  his  wage  record  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  is  payable  after 
the  widow  reaches  age  65. 

23.  What  toneflts  are  payable  to  a  de- 
ceased worker's  widow  when  children  are 
present? 

(a)  Present  law:  lae  widow's  toneflt  is 
three-fourtto  and  each  child's  toneflt  is  one- 
half  the  monthly  amount  of  the  insured 
worker's  primary  benefit  computed  frooi  his 
wage  record  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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itlt  taBiM  la  thraa-fourtha 
ithly  amous;  o<  tbe  Insurad  vorker'i 
bcDCllt  eotnputad  from  hla  waf« 
at  tha  tliiia  of  bla  death.  It  ta  pay- 
tte  paraot  raacliaa  a^a  U  and  only 
Ian  so  wMov  ar  «IU1- 
It  and  tf  Um  parant  waa  ehteOy 
It  on  tba  aacaaaad  worker 
2S.  What  are  th«  minimum  and  maHlBMMfl 
aaaovnta  of  monthly  beneflta  payalia  to  a 
ratlrad  vorkar  without  conalderlnK  any  aup- 
plaaaantary  amount  for  bla  dependenu? 

(a I  Pmant  law:  Tha  minimum  ta  $10  a 
Moatta  and  the  mazlmuui  aa  of  1950  la  $45  60 
a  iiaitt> 

<l>)   H    R.  «000:  Tba  mtalmum  la  635  a 
■M»tb  and  tba  mi**""'*"  aa  of  1090  U  t6B  90 
a  month, 
at.  What  ara  tha  minimum  and  mazlmum 
ita  of  monthly  beneflta  payable  on  tha 
at  any  worker's  wafa  record? 
fa)  Fraaant  law:  Tba  ■Inlmxim  for  tba 
total  banaflta  payable  la  $10  a  month,  while 
the  masUBoa  la  $S5.  twice  tha  primary  bene- 
ttt.  or  to  pareant  at  tba  averaca  moothly 
whlcbarcr  la  laaat. 
(b>   H.  R.  0000:  The  minimum  ta  $18.75  a 
ith.  while  the  maztmum  la  $150  a  month, 
or  90  percent  of  tha  avarafa  OMOtbly  wage, 
wblcbaver  U  laaat. 

Tt.  Under  what  condltlona  are  hunp-nun 
tfMtb  paymenta  made,  and  how  la  their 
aaotint  determined? 

(a)  Preaent  law:  The  lump-sum  death 
paymant  la  made  If  there  la  no  surriTor 
inaaadlataly  entitled  to  monthly  bcncfita. 
Tha  payment  amounta  to  six  tlmaa  tba  work- 
ar'a  prtaary  benefit  and  la  made  to  tba  sur- 
^vtac  apouaa:  tf  tbara  la  no  such  apouaa. 
than  tha  lump  aum  la  payable  to  tha  paraon 
wteo  paid  tba  funanl  aipanaaa  (but  in  no 
aaaa  ean  tt  aaoaad  aoeh  axpanaaa) . 

<b)  H.  R.  0000:  Tha  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment la  made  for  all  daatha  of  insiurad  work- 
era.  Tba  payment  amounta  to  tbrca  tlmaa 
tha  ararkar'a  primary  banaflt  and  la  made  to 
tha  aarrlTlnc  apouae;  If  there  la  no  auch 
I,  than  tba  lump  aum  la  payable  to  the 
who  paid  the  fimaral  espenaea  (but 
can  tt  exceed  such  ezpenaeal . 
by  a  tabic  the  monthly  antounta 
payable  to  a  alngle  retired  worker  and  to  a 
couple  on  tha  baala  of  Tartoua 
yaara    of    coverafa    and    avara^a 
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by  a  table  the  moothly  amounta 
payable  to  the  aurvivora  of  a  deceased  worker. 
Anawer:  See  table  3. 
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81.  How  doaa  tba  eoTered  amployaa  qualify 

for  a  retirement  benefit? 

(a)  Preaent  law:  He  must  be  *^ully  In- 
eured  ■' 

(b)  H.R.  0000:  He  must  be  "fully  lns\ired." 
83.  Wben  la  a  oorered  employee  fully  In- 

aured? 

(a)  Preaent  law:  He  la  fully  tnaured  tf  ba 
baa  received  $50  or  more  In  covered  employ- 
ment In  at  leaat  one-half  the  number  of 
calendar  qiiartera  elapalng  after  1930  (or  at- 
tainment of  aga  21,  U  later)  and  the  quarter 
In  which  be  raachaa  aga  65  or  dies  (which- 
ever ta  Arat ) .  A  minimum  of  6  auch  quar- 
ters of  coverall  La  required,  and  a  maximum 
of  40  auch  quartcra  will  make  a  worker  per- 
manently fully  Inaured.  For  workera  now 
near  aga  65,  or  beyond,  auch  inaiired  atattia 
ean  be  acquired  with  fewer  quartera  of 
coverage. 

<b)  H.  R.  6000:  In  addition  to  the  qtiallfy- 
Ing  condltlona  of  tha  preaent  law  a  new  con- 
dition la  Introduced  for  thoae  workera  who 
cannot  meet  the  prevloua  requlrementa. 
namely  the  worker  may  be  fully  tnaured  If  ba 
baa  30  qiiartera  of  eoraraga  out  of  the  last 
40  quartera  elapalng.  However  for  quartera 
artar  1049  there  muat  be  $100  of  covered 
wagaa  to  count  aa  a  quarter  of  coverage. 

33.  On  what  baala  ara  survivor  benefita 
payable? 

Anawer:  All  typea  of  aurvlvor  beneflta  ara 
payable  tf  the  deceaaed  worker  waa  fully  in- 
sxn'ed.  Even  if  the  deceaaed  worker  were 
not  fully  Inaured.  the  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment and  monthly  aurvlvor  beneflta  for 
children  and  tba  widowed  mother  are  avail- 
able If  the  deeaaaad  worker  waa  cxurently 


t4.  Whan  la  a  worker  currently  Insured? 

(a)  Praaent  law:  The  worker  la  currently 
Inaured  If  at  bis  death  he  has  received 
or  more  in  covered  employment  tn  at  Ic 
6  of  the  last  13  calendar  quartera  Including 
the  quarter  In  which  he  died. 

(b)  H.  R. :  The  worker  ta  cvirrently  in- 
aured tf  at  his  death  he  has  received  $100  or 
more  tn  covered  employment  In  at  leaat  6  of 
tba  last  13  calendar  quarters  including  the 
quarter  in  which  he  died.  However,  for 
quartars  prior  to  1950  only  $50  of  covered 
wagaa  ta  required  for  a  quarter  of  coverage. 

35.  How  does  the  covered  employee  qualify 
for  the  permanent  and  total  disability 
benefit? 

(a)  Present  law:  No  such  beneflu  ara 
available. 

(b)  H.  R. :  He  muat  be  both  currently 

Insxirad  and  have  30  quarters  of  coverage 
out  of  the  last  40  quartera  Indxiding  the 
qtariar  In  which  he  bacaaa  dlaabled.  Be 
auaC  ba  disabled  for  a'  least  C  Bootba  bafora 
any  monthly  benefits  are  payable. 
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tt.  How  to  the  amount  oC  tba  dtaabtllty 
baaefit  computed? 

Answer:  It  ta  cea|wted  ta  the  awne  way 
as  though  the  tadtvMiaal  haa  laadiad  a^a 
65  at  the  time  he  became  dlaabled.  Bow 
ever  no  dependent'a  bei>efttt  can  tie  payable 
until  the  man  ruarha  ace  65  at  which  time 
Ik   a   iben    considered    to    be    an    <dd-age 


37.  What  conditions  as  to  IncoaM  aad  re- 
tirement from  gainful  work  are  tanpoaad  on 
beneficiaries? 

(a)  Prcaeat  Uw:  Benefits  are  not  payaUe 
for  any  month  In  wblch  the  tieneflciary  baa 
Wi^a  of  tlS  or  more  from  covered  aapliiy- 
■^.  TlMTe  are  no  reatrlctkirs  on  the 
amount  of  inoone  from  InaattaMaa  or 
earnings  from  ncmcovered  employmeDt. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  Benefits  are  not  payable 
for  any  Bsoath  in  which  the  beneficiary  has 
^ragee  or  ariX-employment  income  of  more 
than  $50  from  cuverad  ^aiilGiyiBwat.  How- 
ever for  disability  banaHalartaa  tfeia  reatric- 
tlon  applies  to  ail  types  of  eaqrioyment. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  amotmt  of 
Income  from  Investments  or  earnings  from 
noncovered  employment  (except  for  disa- 
bility benefteiarlea  as  noted  above). 

38.  What  special  tieneflts  are  provided  for 
veterans? 

(a)  Preaent  law:  Special  srirvivor  benefits 
are  pajrable  for  veterans  who  died  within  3- 
years  after  discharge  tf  no  veterans"  pensions 
are  payable. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  above  provision  is 
continued,  and  in  addition  wage  credits  of 
$160  for  each  month  of  military  service  are 
given  to  veterans  and  also  in  respect  to  thoae 
who  died  in  service. 

39.  What  provisions  are  made  for  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  financing  of  the 
system? 

(a)  Preseot  law:  Authortxatlon  is  pro- 
vided, although  it  has  not  as  jret  been  used, 
for  appropilattons  from  the  general  Treas- 
\iry  as  may  be  required  to  finance  the  pro- 
lann-  In  addition,  the  added  coat  due  to 
the  special  veterans'  benefiu  described 
previously  Is  currently  being  met  from  the 
general  Treasury. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  There  is  no  provision  as 
to  approprtattooa  from,  the  general  Treasury 
for  flnandUg  Itoa  it**'*'^  ( other  than  for  the 
■pedal  val^ana'  benefits)  since  it  is  antld- 
pated  that* tha  imtaa  prorlded  wUl  be  tuf- 
flcient  to  diake  the  system  self-supporting. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  Mr.  Boyd  wrote  me  Au- 
gust 22.  1949,  as  follows: 

DSPAXTMEXT  OF  THE  INTEKIOR. 

BuaiAU  OF  Mines, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  August  22.  1949. 
Hon.  Undley  Beckworth. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  DEAt  Mr.  Bickwobth:  In  our  tele- 
phone contersation  of  today  you  asked  three 
questions  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
cool  demonstration  plants  at  Louisiana.  Mo., 
as  follows: 

1.  Was  a  aearrh  made  of  enemy  patents  In 
the  Departmen    of  Jtistice  before  the  plants 
were  built? 
a.  IT  ao,  who  made  this  search?  and 


S.   Did   we  obtain   any 
from  the  patents  ao  far  aa  thi 
of  the  plant  la  totanwd? 

The  answera  are  aa  SoUows :  Nu  aearch 
made  at  enemy  patents  In  the  Department 
of  Jtistlce.  The  answers  to  tbe  next  twt> 
questions,  then,  are  in  the  negative. 

The  inf  OBBistkm  for  the  eunatructlon  of 
tbeee  plaate  laaa  obtained  ttom  vlatu  to  Eu- 
ropean planta.  atody  of  the  technical  lltera- 
twe,  and  eomultatkm  and  eoqtlayment  at 
American  and  European  eaglBaara  aad  aden- 
tlsta.  Aa  finally  evohred,  the  planta  differ  In 
major  reapecta  from  any  constructed  In  Eu- 
rope and  permit  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
developmenu  in  this  country,  as  well  aa  ad- 
vanced American  englneotng  practice. 

I  hope  that  this  information  may  be  of 
to  you  in  your  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jams  BoTs.  Direetor. 


Progress  ol  Socialism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  MsaaasxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVM 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, thinking  people  must  realize  that  our 
country  is  slipping  into  a  sort  of  ideolog- 
ical erosion  that.  like  termites  in  a  build- 
ing, eats  away  the  timbers  that  support 
our  way  of  life.  These  changes  steal 
upon  us  silently  and  indeed  are  a  revolu- 
tion In  wliich  people  lose  their  rights  by 
defaxilt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sub- 
dued indifference  of  Individuals  brings 
on  a  common  fate  where  the  lazy  and 
the  indifferent  are  always  subdued  by  the 
more  active. 

Our  Government  is  approaching  more 
and  more  a  labor-Socialist  state.  There 
are  Members  in  this  House  who  call 
themselves  Fair  Deal  Democrats.  They 
are  in  fact  labor-Socialists  and  should 
be  so  labeled.  They  advocate  every- 
thing which  is  advocated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  New  Zealand.  We  can  be 
thankful  for  those  stanch  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  go 
along  with  this  Fair  Deal  program  of  a 
labor-Socialist  government. 

These  changes  in  our  Government 
steal  upon  us  silently.  The  stream  of 
our  Government  is  flowing  toward  a  well- 
defined  socialistic  government.  This  is 
a  condition  in  which  the  government 
becomes  our  master  and  not  our  serv- 
ant. The  people  will  wake  up  some  day 
and  find  that  they  are  paying  a  terrific 
price  in  their  loss  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual action  by  the  adoption  of  so 
many  plans  where  the  government  di- 
rects their  activity  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Members  of  this  House 
ought  to  recognize  that  future  genera- 
tions must  carry  the  burden  which  we 
are  now  saddling  upon  them.  Certainly 
as  we  solve  today's  problems  we  shape 
tomorrow's  future. 

This  Socialist-labor  government  which 
is  creeping  upon  us  has  never  succeeded 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  tempts,  be- 
guiles, end  panders  the  individual.  It  is 
not  the  type  of  government  that  pro- 
duces great  men.    I  am  convinced,  Mr. 


Spenker.  that  the  best  thints  o(  life  come 
through  sftcrtllce.  We  oumot  ret  them 
by  haTtaff  government  give  us  evenrthing 
we  think  we  would  Uke  to  have.  If  we 
keep  on  the  road  we  are  now  traveling 
the  Government  will  iKcome  a  mactiine 
of  control  and  compulsion,  managing  our 
lives,  our  money,  our  credits,  prices, 
farming,  rents,  housing,  foreign  trade, 
social  semrltT.  production.  transpcMta- 
tion,  commimicatlon.  education  and 
health.  And  with  all  this  come  taxes 
which  control  and  regulate  our  business. 
Such  a  government  Is  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  to  support  him- 
sdf ;  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  indl- 
Tiduals  to  manage  themselves  and  their 
property.  Such  a  Socialist -latxM-  gov- 
ernment alwasrs  moves  toward  compul- 
sion and  away  from  freedom.  It  denies 
the  individual  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  sees  fit.  Such  a  govern- 
ment holds  that  It  and  Its  corrupt  poli- 
ticians are  best  suited  to  dispose  of  what 
the  free  mind  and  spirit  of  the  individual 
can  produce.  Under  this  type  of  govern- 
ment, freedom  of  invention  and  produc- 
tion soon  disappears. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  what 
is  happening  in  New  Zealand.  It  ought 
to  cause  you  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  as 
to  what  is  happening  to  our  American 
way  of  life. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  let- 
ter from  New  Zealand  where  it  now  is 
possible  to  observe  what  happens  under 
a  socialistic  regime.     Says  the  writer: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  two-months 
study  of  conditions  in  New  Zealand  and  after 
12  years  of  Lat>or  Oovemment.  10  yeara  of 
social  security,  and  8  yean  of  aoctallaad 
medicine.     •     •     • 

The  Labor  Department  defines  "social  se- 
curity" as  a  "social  obligation  to  be  financed 
by  society."  It  shoiildn't  take  a  mental  co- 
lossus to  envision  what  a  program  baaed  on 
that  definition  would  prodtice  and  coat.  X 
wUl  simply  state  that  In  New  Zealand  today: 

1.  It  ta  almost  impoaaible  to  get  anyone  to 
work.  The  want-ad  pages  of  the  newapapera 
corroborate  this  statement.  Column  after 
column  of  help- wan  ted  ads  with  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  one  column  of  poaltlon- 
war.ted  ads.  but  the  applicants  clearly  atate 
that  they  must  be  their  own  bc«a^or  mistreaa 
or.  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  servant,  "one  of 


the  family." 

Under  social 
superannuation 
vallds'  benefits, 
benefits,    family 


security,  which  Includes 
benefits,  age  benefits,  in- 
wldows'  benefits,  orphans' 
benefits,  miners'  benefits, 
sickness  benefits,  unemployment  benefits, 
Maori  war  benefits,  and  emergency  benefiU, 
taxes  are  so  high  that  there  just  ore  no  pri- 
vate savings  with  which  to  provide  the  tools 
of  production  so  desperately  needed  there. 
And  as  practically  everyone  Is  eligible  for 
benefits  of  some  kind,  there  Is  little  Incentive 
for  people  to  work.  Every  family  receives  10 
shillings  a  week  for  every  child  from  birth  to 
18  years  of  age.  Consequently,  those  who 
have  large  families  (and  the  Maoris,  who  are 
prolific  breeders,  borrow  children  when  the 
government  Inspector  comes  around)  are 
able  to  live  comfortably  on  the  government 
dole.  As  housing  Is  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  government,  it  is  possible  to  sec\ire  homea 
at  a  very  low  rate. 

2.  Under  socialized  medicine.  It  la  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  a  doctor  to  leave  hla 
office  to  come  to  a  patient.  Since  everything 
is  free,  people  fiock  to  the  doctors  for  treat- 
ment of  the  most  minor  aliments.  Conse- 
quently, the  doctors  are  treating  three  and 
four  times  the  numljer  of  patients  by  remain- 
ing in  their  ofllces  as  they  would  by  making 
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tn  ay  own  taaltf . 
wo  jtm  AT*  fflv«a 
mudk  M  you  oaad.  Ton  doot  paj  tor  Bwl- 
M  tte  drag  ■!<■>  rtinplj  itca  •  tono. 
tL  Ofe«lowlr.  tte  ■Motr  (or  an  ttte  miMt 


» 


vm  bt. 

it  month* 
to  add  two 

dont  vote*  tiMir  crlta- 
i»  for  tear  of 

IM"  or  brtic  bf»ad*d  antt- 

:  of  It  aU  la  that  th« 

th*   bardaat 

MB.    Thtff  vovfe  tsvm 

do  th* 

baby 


ftadt  a  paper  bac  lor 
la  wrapped  IndlTlduaUy  la 


Navajo  ReiiabillUliMi  Bil 


EXTZNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 


or  BSPrnHBrrATTViB 

Mondaa.  October  19,  194$ 

Mr.  FBBIIANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  htnUmtmn  had  azul  obtained.  I 
Vtme*  tn  tb»  Rbcou  an  editorial  from 
Um  FbocntK  Repttbtic.  reproduced  In  the 
edttfcorta]  pas*  of  Um  Oaliup  Independent 
OB  FHdsy.  Oetoter  1.  IMt.  vlUi  respect 
to  Ifr.  OoUter*!  erttldm  of  and  oppool- 
to  the  Navajo  rehabUlUtlon  btD: 


lor  th*  Mavajo- 

MU  ttadoubtadly  •M%n» 
dkraciad  acalnat 
by  Jo*ua  Oolllar.  Inrinr  Indiaa 
jaidMblf    ««m*t   do   a*rVNM 
la  Mttla  m  th*  laaard  of 
W9i.  OoUk&t9  IS-yoar  adBitolMrailoA  oC  In- 

•ubaututa  for  th*  study  that  baa  ioo*  Into 

aai  up  by 


«i 


ovamlcbt  to  eerraet  th*  attuatkm  which  haa 
KMOltad  CroB  poabtBg  th*  Indian  around  for 
to  yvara. 

Mr.  Oollter  and  hla  froop  took  hold  at 
th*  problom  witn  th«  typical  ntw  Deal  plan- 
ner'* touch — by  racrulttnc  belpcra  trom  Co- 
lumbU  nnlTcralty  to  taach  the  IndUna  their 
own  craft*  The  phlloaophy  was  that  In- 
diana ahould  continue  to  be  Indiana  In  an 
Xndlan's  world.  Tbcra  waa  aom*  aort  of  ▼!- 
coocvpt  at  maetlnc  practical  require- 
tta  In  th*  white  man's  world  via  bead- 
work  and  rug  wcarlnf . 

It  waa  during  the  Oonicr  raglm*  that  prob- 
l*ma  reaultlng  from  over-grazing  on  Indian 
lad  to  euu  in  llTcatock  by  Ooyenunent 
.  Makhag  a  UTlng  from  a  flock  limited 
to  to  aharp  was  an  ImpoaslbUlty  and  over- 
graMng  waa  solved  by  substituting  near- 
starvation  for  hundreds  of  Navajo  famUiea. 

In  his  attack  on  the  rehabilitation  bill  Mr. 
Coiller  cited  poaalble  axpiottatlon  of  Indun 
laoda  under  State  Instead  of  Federal  con- 
trol, particularly  In  the  matt«r  of  water 
rifhu.  H*  waa  ertUeai  al*o  of  th*  pro- 
poaad  dlvtalaa  at  aocUl  aacurlty  coata.  TH* 
record  of  9tmm  covM  hardly  prow*  wars* 
than  ihat  already  wrtttan  tmder  Fsdaral  eon- 
trot. 

Thar*  ar*  Imperfactlans  to  tb*  Mavajo-Bopl 
program  but  at  least  It  la  a  start  In  th* 
right  diraetkm.  aoada.  boapttal*.  schocU.  and 

b*  daatrad  o^n^  a  return  to  the  dreamy  ezpcr- 
Imants  of  the  Collier  era  In  Indian  affairs. — 
Phoenix  Republic. 


Way*  tmd  Means  Committee  Is  Opposed 
to  IW  Principle  of  lasnraace  WHIioot 
Cantribntions  by  Employees  Advocated 
by  Prtsi^ent't  Steci  Board  and  tbe  CIO 

A 

KZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


IN  THS  HOU8B  OV  REPRESDfTATTVSB 
Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  8i>eaker, 
just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  so  far 
as  the  Ways  and  Meont  Oonunlttee  Is 
concerned.  It  Is  Intcmttoc  to  note  that 
the  prlndpie  of  n(«icontr1butory-em- 
ployee  insurance  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Steel  Board  and  the  CIO 
waa  rcjoetod  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  just  S  weeks  before  tha 
Board's  report  was  Issued.  Tbe  major 
imm  In  Um  eumat  atoel  dispute  n 
vhotbar  gmpikiygog  shall  contrtbuta 
som^htng  toward  their  own  insurance 
and  pensiODs  or  whether  pensions  and 
Insurance  staaQ  be  financed  by  the  com- 
panies involved. 

The  CIO  MMl  the  President's  Board 
say  that  caplofcas  should  not  contribute. 

Here  Is  what  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  to  say  in  the  social 
security  report  about  the  contributory 
principle: 

The  time  had  eom*  to  reaOrm  th*  bartc 
nriiie^t*  that  a  contributory  system  of  social 
liiwsiiiia  in  which  worfcar*  ahar*  dlraeUy 
to  msatlng  th*  coat  of  th*  prot*ctlan  aflordad 
is  tlM  moat  aatlafactory  way  of  preventing 
daptimlanrT  A  contributory  systam.  to 
Wtoeh  both  contributions  and  b*oa<lta  ar* 
dIfaeUy  ralalad  to  th*  Uidlvidtial's  owa  prt>> 
vta.  pr*v*Bta  tnaacunty  whll* 
i*tf-r*ilaae*  aad  tnltlaUva^  (H. 
1Mb.  Ilat  Obog..  1st  saaa..  p.  S.) 


Pertiaeat  Tbinidnf 


KZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcsnuir 
IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  RXPRISSNTATIW 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Coh- 
eKSBBioNAi.  Racoao.  I  Include  therein 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  tha 
Detroit  Times,  published  in  that  news- 
paper on  September  27.  1949. 

This  letter  reflects  the  thinking  of  one 
good  American  whom  I  know  personally 
and  who  is  more  than  ordinarily  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  his  country.  It 
follows: 

DRaoiT.  Mica..  S«p<cmber  20,  1949. 
To   tha   Crrr   Corroa.   tkb   DBxaocx   Tacas, 
Dnaorr.  IIkh. 

Dasa  8a:  I  have  found  In  my  life — 

When  you  talk  to  educators  they  think 
th*y  know  It  aU. 

When  you  talk  to  clergymen  they  think 
they  know  it  all. 

When  you  talk  to  polltlclana  they  think 
they  know  It  aU. 

Whan  you  talk  to  union  leaders  they  think 
they  know  it  all. 

When  you  talk  to  lawyers  they  think  they 
know  It  aU. 

When  you  talk  to  doctors  they  think  they 
know  It  all. 

When  you  talk  to  editors  of  newspapers 
they  think  they  know  It  aU. 

They  are  all  smart  In  one  aenae  of  the 
word  but  chUdtsh  in  another. 

Thoec  few  smart  men  are  tr3rlng  to  run 
the  affairs  of  other*  and  neglecting  theUr 
own. 

I  have  found  from  experience.  If  aotnaon* 
trta*  to  correct  th*  mlstakea  that  thoae  smaU 
nakas  b*  la  claaalfled  as  a  nul- 
and  0<t«n  they  pretend  they  are  pro- 
tecting th*  majority's  side  which  in  reality 
they  are  against. 

On  the  l&th  day  of  August  while  return- 
ing from  Denver  to  Detroit  aboard  a  United 
Airliner,  I  met  a  Proteatant  clergyman  from 
Prance  who  informed  warn  b*  w«*  touring  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  raUgloua  pur- 
poses. In  tha  coisae  at  our  conwraatlon  we 
began  to  talk  about  the  political  situation. 
This  clergyman  acciised  Leon  Blum  of  Prance 
for  th*  r**tl*isn*as  of  Pranca  becauae  when 
he  came  to  power  he  promised  the  p>eople  of 
FfXict  things  that  they  never  received. 

In  Amartea  staea  th*  Booaavalt  faatty  and 
thalr  If*w  D*al  earn*  to  power  they  promised 
s*c\u1ty  to  th*  worklngman,  which  later 
provsd  very  expensive  Tbe  mothers  of 
America  were  promised  that  their  sons  would 
n*v«r  fight  on  foreign  soils  but  they  did  fight 
and  today  are  atlll  maltttnii  all  over  the 
world  and  the  futur*  of  their  children's  sons 
wUl  Uve  under  the  ahadow  of  fear.  AU  this 
was  done  to  make  history  for  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

The  present  administration.  Instead  of  pre- 
venting commotion,  creates  It.  Such  things 
don*t  bring  unity  and  harmony  amongst 
people  but  keep  them  divided. 

Great  Britain  today  is  trying  their  own 
new  deal  (socialism)  and  so  far  If  it  weren't 
for  tha  American  people's  dollar  It  would 
survive. 

(Communist)  usually  ahoota  on* 
to  ptoaa*  another  or  either  robs  four  to 
help  on*  and  eventually  the  fifth  on*  will 
b*  robb*d  too. 

I  have  found  that  man  la  often  lured  to 
wore*  t~'*TT'*  of  b*tt«r.  The  raaaon  for 
that  Is  h*  n«v«r  proAU  trom  his  paa( 
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the  man  that 
on  quiciLsaud. 

I  have  fmmd  tn  order  to  get  what  you  aim 
for  you  have  to  work  for  li.  Ko  Individual 
shotUd  depend  on  others,  but  should  learn 
to  depend  on  htmaelf  No  matter  ho  -  Uttle 
you  may  earn  yms  wlO  wajpf  it. 

Man  should  know  ttwS  life  is  noc  all 
rosy  and  everything  tliat  shtnca  la  not  gold. 
He  should  never  give  op  hope  for  his  future. 
Remember  that  life  U  only  what  you  make 
It 

■t/iee  isn  w*  hmw  ttsazd  Mrlkaa,  sinkca. 
•irfkea.  What  doea  It  bring  a  man?  It  only 
deprlvea  Mba  IMBi  Iwiflin  the  thtnga  that  be 
produces  becauae  everything  is  much  higher 
priced  than  he  can  afford.  This  ts  the  bad 
habit  whieh  Prance  haa  taught  to  others, 
and  I  belMve  It  Is  time  to  dlscontlnu*  each 
practice  fv  the  benefit  at  all. 

Unlooa  are  a  blessed  thing  for  both  aides 
and  for  tbe  community  in  i;en*ral  tf  «b*y 
are  conducted  right  and  coostdaratloa  la 
shewn  for  each  other.  No  Individual  should 
feel  that  he  la  the  owner  of  another  per- 
son's bouM. 

Respectfully  y-nirs. 

Alfrbs  P  Asa  mo 


Kwea  IB  Ae  Midst  of  the  Stmf f  Ir  for  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 


or 


HON.  HARLEY  0  STAGGERS 

or   WT?T    VTSCI?»T.* 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI\'ES 

Monday.  October  lO.  1949 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Dt.  John  M.  Chang,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  Korea,  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Press  Club.  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 23.  1949: 

Being  a  diplomat  In  Washington  In  these 
poatwar  y«ars  is  a  good  tut  like  being  a  poor 
young  m«n  dating  the  bankers  daughter. 
No  one  will  believe  it  U  a  case  of  pure  love 
Few  will  take  seriously  the  young  mans 
pride  in  his  own  people  or  confidence  in 
their  destiny.  It  Is  so  easy  to  rest  on  the 
simple  conclusion  that  all  the  yoiing  man 
Is  'ntercsted  In  U  the  old  bankers  money. 
International  love  may  not  look  very  con- 
vincing under  tha  ahadow  of  Fort  Kncx 

We  g/^w^"»  however,  are  proud  of  our 
own  people,  and  we  do  have  con&dence  in 
our  destiay.  We  leel  that  we  can  stand  In 
th*  Am*rlcan  forum  and  apeak  to  you.  and 
through  you  to  tbe  American  people.  In  a 
spirit  of  honeat  eomradaahip,  as  fellow 
soldiers  in  a  world-wld*  atruggl*  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom. 

It  la  mf  purpose  to  speak  to  you  in  utter 
frankaaas  about  the  Issues  we  lace,  and  the 
way  In  which  w«  are  meeting  them. 

This  la  no  t^me  tor  s  long  hlatorlcal  re- 
view. 1  n**d  not  detaU  (or  you  the  bumilu- 
tion  and  degradauon.  and  physical  suffering 
we  Korvsuas  endured  under  40  years  of  Japa- 
nese rule— a  period  so  black  that  your  Prea- 
Idant  and  the  other  statesmen  at  tbe  Cairo 
Conference  could  find  no  better  term  to 
sum  It  up  than  tbe  stark  word  "enalave- 
BMnt."  Suffice  It  tu  say  that  we  In  Korea 
have  had  our  fill  of  foreign  totalitarian 
rule — and  we  are  oetermined  that  whatever 
the  cost,  we  shall  never  endiire  it  again. 

During  the  period  ol  enslavement.  Korea 
was  a  forgotten  nation.  Why?  Because 
the  Japaaaae  did  everything  they  cciiid  to 
wipe  out  our  ln;?ivlduality.  They  spent  mll- 
Uon*  at  dollars,  all  over  the  world,  to  efface 

XCV— App 


atta 

to  k*ap  Kowaaa   Igno- 
tbe  world  igDomn  ol 


Korea  from  tbe 
Tbete^    jxAtej    w 
rant — and  to 
Korea. 

Came  tbe  world-shaking  Maat  at  1 
and  the  shartti**  tlkat  bad  bound  oa  for 
an  entire  feaarattea  wore  blown  away. 
TbaaMndB  ot  tmr  pto/tm  dated 
ordaa  of  th*  J^MM**  poiie*  aad 

mile  roadway  ^roa  laehop  to  Seoul,  spel- 
oomlng  the  boy*  in  kbakl  aa  tibay  tatoxght 
m  the  llboatlon  w*  bad  prayed  and  •tmggled 
(or  since  IMS. 

While  our  eyes  war*  sUU  filled  wtth  th* 
tears  of  gratitude  and  rexucing.  w*  saw 
our  Uberatlng  aUl«B  apUt  into  two  eaapa. 
with  their  Ihae  at  dlvtaion  drawn  a4:iiarciy 
through  ttM  mliWI*  at  our  own  land.  For 
a  years  w*  wttnaaaed  the  lUeblood  at 
our  economy  drain  awagr.  WhUe  a  new  totali- 
tarian power  enuenebcd  ttaeli  In  our  in- 
dustrial north,  and  we  suffered  complete  in- 
ability   to  take   any   oMaauraa  in  our   own 


Korea  emcr^^d  trom  that  dangwroua  period 
for  two  raaaona.  Tb*  tat  wa*  tbat  our 
people  never  flaMad  ta  tba  i|>*ckwia  plaa 
ihat  we  regam  cor  natty  by  aonandarlng  to 
Oommunlst  demands  And  th*  saeaDd  rca- 
aoo  WM  that  the  Unltad  SUtc*  aought  no 
advantagea  for  itaeif  In  the  portion  of  our 
country  which  It  occupied,  but  promised  us 
aid  in  securing  the  reunification  and  In- 
dependence of  our  dlatraught  nation. 

During  those  2  years,  whll*  we  struggled 
to  find  the  means  to  exist,  the  Communist 
grip  on  north  Asia  gradually  tightened,  and 
a  Communist  puppet  regime  was  solidly  en- 
trenched In  our  own  country,  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  line.  It  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber 1JK7.  that  the  United  Statea  turned  from 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Bovlet  Union  to 
present  the  Korean  quaattoe  to  the  Ivoader 
forum  of  the  United  Nations.  And  It  was 
sttl  another  9  months  l>efore  an  elec- 
tion was  held  In  South  Korea  to  give  our 
people  their  first  chance  to  art  op  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choice. 

MeanwhUe.  northern  Korea  waa  completely 
siibmetfcd  under  totaMtarlan  police  control. 
An  estimated  2.005.0it  people  had.  mean- 
time, uprooted  themselvee  from  their  an- 
cestral homee  In  the  north  to  seek  the 
sanctuary  of  freedom  In  the  south,  thus  pre- 
senting us  with  s  refugee  prol>lem  as  sevw* 
as  exists  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Our  mines  and  factories  had  fallen  Into 
disrepair,  with  production  down  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  years.  Our  pe*jple  war* 
disorganised  and  •aapty-handed.  and  acroaa 
the  l>order  was  a  Soviet  trained  wad  equipped 
srmy  estimated  to  number  2004100  men. 

We  tiad  to  build  our  government  and  cm 
Industrv  from  the  ground  up,  while  con- 
fronted with  the  powerful  Conununiat  ag- 
gression drive  (or  Asian  ampule.  Thousanda 
of  well  financed  and  orgaalaed  CommunUt 
agenu  hao  Infiltrated  with  th*  refugaaa  Into 
our  very  midst,  some  of  them  indeed  into 
our  own  poUc*  fore*  and  conaubulary  uniu. 
Then  came  what  waa  Inteiided  to  be  a 
decisive  blow:  the  electricity  upon  which  we 
depended  for  Industrial  power  was  shut  off 
from  the  north.  Our  political  organization, 
our  newspapers,  otir  schools,  all  had  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  shaky  foundations  erected  fol- 
lowing the  Japanese  defeat. 

Back  In  Augxist  of  1948.  when  our  Govern- 
ment waa  finally  Inaugurated,  there  were 
many  reascnable  prophets  who  doubted  our 
capacity  to  survive.  We  BLoreans,  however, 
have  a  proverb  that  helped  set  our  feet  on 
the  right  path.  "You  cannot  build  a  moun- 
tain without  carrying  every  load  of  earth." 
We  knew  that  no  mlracl*  would  build  our 
nstlon  for  us.  We  would  hav*  to  buckle 
down  and  build  It  for  ourselvea. 

The  problem  was  that  we  could  build  only 
with  our  left  hand.  Our  right  hand  was 
occupied  with  defense — with  rooting  out  the 


WStti  oar  left  hand,  however,  we  feel  tbat 
we  have  don*  ssiiwiih  to  ■btm  what  could  b* 
done  If  both  banda  were  trmt  for  tb*  taaa. 

Simple  aaenrrty  baa  bad  to  b*  osb'  fr* smart 
eonovn.  Here.  I  beHeve.  cor  raeord  Is  on* 
at  which  we  need  not  be  aahamad.  Ouis  hi 
a  mountalaouB  eooatry.  Mnl  Cor  guerrilla 
warfare.  Ttaooaaadi  of  OeartmiM*t  agitator* 
had  spread  among  our  people  befor*  onr 
Govenunent  wa*  ast  up.  Tbey  w«re  scroop 
enough  to  throw  tbe  laland  of  Che*u  into 
disorder  and  to  instigate  a  t>loody  rebaUioo 
at  Toso  and  Wmatitam.  Tlmj  ial**d  a  la«d 
aamor  acalnat  oar  OniMaaiaiil. 
t7iitt*d  Ifatttm*  CaaMaaBtoa.  aad 
eontinuad  pr—anc*  off  aatt^sii  troop*. 

Bat  w«  p«it  do«B  thrtr  rebellions.  W* 
broke  up  thetr  undcrfround  orgaaization. 
Abonr*  alL  our  people  raraabMd  loyal  and 
war*  aot  imafsail  by  tb*  propaganda  bar- 
rage Ifow.  a  y**r  latw.  w  are  protid  to 
report  that  th*  ctamntm  0*a»munlst  growth 
In  our  mld*t  aot  only  haa  h*cn  checked,  but 
i*  actually  dylag  out. 

ply  to  aatot.  Ihara  waa  a  dire  aborta^i  M 
aU  kinda  of  ean*nm*r  gooda.  But  our  Gov- 
emaieat  aad  our  people  unit*Mpi  one  firm 
rsKrive.  W*  did  not  vrant  tte^ender  re- 
*oii*e«>  d  iia*rtrsn  aid  to  b*  apent  to  put 
food  la  oar  atoaaachs  or  doth**  on  our  backs. 
We  tlititasMrt  our  belu  and  put  «v*ry  oant 
tbat  eonM  pomfiily  be  apared  Into  rahaMU* 
utlon  at  mtnea  and  laetorlaa.  in  generation 
of  electric  power  aad  purchase  o(  raw  mate- 
rials, into  traaaportation  and  education. 

Aa  a  stop-gap  measure  to  restore  aome  at 
the  vital  electricity  lost  when  the  Commu- 
nists ptUled  tbe  swltchea  In  th*  north  tb* 
United  Statas  ruahed  s*v«ral  power  harsres  to 
oiir  aaaiatance.  As  a  loog-t«na  *atutlon  to 
the  problem,  we  had  to  tomaa*  our  coal 
supplies,  to  provide  the  fuel  for  st*am  flMk- 
craUon  of  electricity .  Within  i  nmntha  wa 
had  stepped  up  coal  production  in  the  key 
Macharl  coal  mlnaa  from  100  tone  a  day  to 
800  tona  a  day.  Our  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity is  now  gradtiaily  Incraaalng  to  raator* 
the  amount  of  electric  power  w*  fonncrly  re- 
ceived from  the  huge  hydroelectric  power 
plants  in  the  northern  part  of  the  countrv. 
In  agriculture.  In  textile  and  rubber  good* 
Industries,  in  transportation  and  in  fiabertaa, 
rixnU**'  or  even  better  progress  has  been 
made.  Considering  the  state  of  our  country 
a  y«ar  ago.  and  the  dangna  wtth  which  w* 
hav*  had  to  deal.  I  think  it  U  (air  to  say 
that  our  peofkle  hav4  already  demonstrated 
their  capacity,  aiid  shown  what.  In  normal 
clrcumatancca.  tli*y  would  be  able  to  do. 

Our  final  goal  la  to  achieve  a  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  our  country,  and  this  can  only  b* 
accomplished  by  strengthening  otir  Repub- 
lic through  moral  and  economic  asslstsnc* 
from  the  friendly  nstions  of  the  United  Ra- 
tions— chiefly,  tbe  United  Statea.  We  ar* 
deeply  grateful  for  the  support  which  your 
country  baa  aUready  given  us.  and  for  th* 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  your  people. 
We  are  sure  that  you  will  continue  to  aid  na. 
But  the  chief  emphasis  in  our  thUiktag 
today  must  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
cumstances we  confront  are  not  normal— 
either  in  Korea,  or  in  Asia  as  a  whole,  or  In 
tbe  world.  W*  are  eoBtroatad  by  an  aggraa- 
stve  and  relettti***  pWihteg  force  tba«  I* 
doing  Its  best  to  keep  the  democratfla*  off- 
balance,  to  create  chaos,  snd  to  move  in 
when  the  power  to  resist  has  been  deatiuyad. 
We,  In  Korea,  are  In  the  very  front  Us*  at 
a  struggle  that  cauaa*  even  you  In  the  Unltad 
States  a  degree  of  dread.  We  believe  that 
In  striving  to  hold  back  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  our  own  country,  w*  are  Mrvtng 
the  cauae  of  democratic  freedom  •eerywhcn. 
We  do  not  quail  ha  faUUUag  our  ml*. 
scribed  In  the  word*  of  Mr.  Paul 
as  "a  tiaation  of  democracy  la  Aala."     W* 
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Tou  hav*  toTB«a  from  Japan  that 
a  atroof  forea  can  atrfh*  from  tba  Mat  a*  wall 
the  wtat.    And  I  know  that  In 
JOB  &mtn  that 

hava  tha 
Btty  to  1X99  itoe— tif 

•at  If  hy 

ba  loat.  what  wooM  ha  the  oatcome?  At  the 
MWth  and  o(  our  pantnatito  la  Chtnhaa.  one 
of  ttoa  boat  naaal  baaoa  In  the  vorld.  There 
are.  tn  tha  aooth.  aevaral 
With  thaae  hay  polnta  in 
aooeaa  to  JI0HI  wobM  ba  ao  atoapla  aa  to  ha 
InntlBC^ 

Koaaa  atranfthaBad  can  help 
peace  tor  all  man. 
Id  ipaahtr^  to  you  today.  I  would  enter 
M  ptaa  that  fow  aooaoale  and  mUttary  aid 
toa«  iiiayiil.  A  Are  to 
and  ««  f  aal  to  hot  toP<» 
day.  It  to  oiy  btftof  that 
deUy  Maaaa  tw^iy  lar  ttoa  ■■pnaiil  mends 
who  are  hoMlaf  aivaaead  aafBMnta  of  the 
front  Itae. 

Wa  ta  Korea  ara  nfillng  tha  world  battle 
to  hoM  back  tha  BKiat  ■■iifnna  inniihra 
forea  of  our  ttane.  We  n««d  tuppUae.  We 
tha  autwtaaee  with  which  to  aght.  We 
tha  cheertaf  newa  that  our  effort  ta 
artth  the  reat  of  tha  profram 
the  wcrM  to  achieve  the  aame  goal 
fhr  which  we  atrtre. 

The  simple  fact  to  that  ofta  thin  line  of 
troopa  along  the  thirty-eighth  paraUal  to  eon> 
froBttnc  tha  otfanfed  OoBiaitmlat  power  of 
wtth  no  more  than  Ufht  arma.  and  with 
ammunttton  for  tha  rlltaa  In  our 
aoldlara*  handa  Wa  need  artillery  and  we 
need  plane*.  We  need  ahlpa.  We  need  at 
leaat  the  rodlmenta  of  what  any  army  must 
have  tn  thto  twantteth  centary  If  It  la  to 
the  weapooa  wtth  which  It  ta 


the  front  lines,  tha 
advances  we  achieved  so  precar- 
kMMly  are  threatened  t>y  delay  tn  raw  mate- 
rials and  eeeenttal  machinery.  Aa  month 
after  month  craepa  by.  the  paralysing  delay 
of  Tttal  tttduatrtal  aid  threatana  us  with  the 
awful  apecter  of  eooBomle  eoHapae.  LUte  a 
donkey  with  a  carrot  <1»mthn  ta  dtmt  of  tu 
noae.  we  can  rado«bte  our  efforta  and  hasten 
otir  steps,  but  withcwt  auatenanoe  we  must 
anaUy  faU. 

Tou  have  bo  ktoa  how  aa«arly  our  people 
are  waitiog  for  tha  apwdy  paaaa^a  of  tha 
glSOjnOjnO  aM  appropriation. 

X>all>.  tha  On— OTlat  radio  In 
Koaaa  thundara  tha  chaapa  that  tha 
to  tha  TlcUm  of  JBiarlfan  OnpertaltoBL  Of 
oouraa.  wa  know  tha  utter  nonaenae  of  that. 
Theiaoordof  tha  iUaarto 

jttat  too  oleaB  to 
of  that  kted  of  fahrtaattOB.  Wen  aU  of 
ua  raallBa.  however.  ho«  aOtoatoBt  reiteration 
of  a  Ua  aaB  delude  tha  BBawpaattng  into  be> 
that  what  they  bear     ovai  aBd  over 

'Of 


My  country, 
autito  of  a 
loofea  forward  oonfldently  to  the  retnatltutlon 
of  a  Bwdem  counterpart  of  Ita  original  treaty 
of  eotomaroa  and  amity  wtth  the  United 
Tbto  furthar  evldeikea  of  afa-old  tlea 
aawad  between  our  Ornatnmanta  and 
the  Korean  and  Amarloan  people  would,  we 
feel,  either  cause  the  Oonuntmlst  radio  to  Ito 
U  that  be  poaalbla  or  to  find  a 
Ua.    And  that  ta  alwaya  pooalhte. 

Wa  are  alao  confident  that  we  ahall  have 

hatte  undaratand- 
ing  hi  our  rlghtaoua  efforta  to  obtain  repara- 
tlona  frcm  the  Japanaea. 

What  ta  our  bUl? 

Bow  can  ooa  eompute.  tn  dollara  and  centa. 
the  toll  and  aorrow  of  mllllona  of  Korean  men 
and  woeaen  for  more  than  40  years  under  the 
eruelaat  taakmaster  the  world  has  ever 
kBowB?  Tour  own  American  war  prisoners 
will  confirm  the  accuracy  of  thto  deecrlptlon. 

The  bill  Is  incalculable  We  could  fiideem 
it  only  by  lowering  ouraalvea  to  the  level  of 
a  mllltarlatlc  and  rapadoua  Japan.  That  wa 
wU!  not  do. 

But.  when  you  restored  our  bouae  to  ua — 
though  drcumatancea  temporarily  enable  ua 
to  occupy  only  half  of  It — the  rulBan  tenant 
had  already  raaaoved  most  of  the  furniture. 

We  Koreana  want  back  what  be  took  away. 

We  want  our  ships,  our  Iron  ore.  our  man- 
ganeae.  our  tlmt>er,  our  gold,  otir  objects  of 
art.  and  an  Infinite  number  of  other  thlnpi. 
We  want  what  was  confiscated  from  Koreans 
In  Japan  as  well. 

At  this  precise  moment  I  realtae  that  I  may 
be  making  news.  I  am  In  tha  strange  posi- 
tion of  not  asking  the  United  States  for  any- 
thing of  a  tangible  nattire. 

All  I  want  Is  your  cooperation  In  helping 
us  regain  our  stolen  property.  That  ts  prtce- 
leaa.  I  am  aure  you  will  rot  deny  me  that 
cooperation. 

I  cannot  conclude  erithout  one  further 
Our  President.  Dr.  Syngman  Rbee. 
taken  the  realistic  diplomatic  step  of 
calling  for  a  Pacific  pact — an  acoaioaatc  and 
defensive  regional  understanding  among  na- 
tiona  bordarlng  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tha  need  for  It  la  at  least  as  great  as  the 
need  for  an  Atlantta  past  In  the  weet. 
The  dangers  that  eoakfroat  ua  cannot  lie 
wlabad  away.  We  muat  organise  and  stand 
together  to  puah  them  away  If  it  Is  feared 
that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Basin  are  too 

to  enter  Into  a  re- 
4t  must  be  rnnaldarad 
thst  our  dlsorganlaatlon  and  dlaunlty  can 
only  be  overaane  by  their  oppoaltaa. 

The  Par  Baat  to  heart  by  two  dangata:  lack 
of  aoonoanto  daealopBMat.  which  breeds  pov- 
erty, aad  CoaaMBBtot  agj^aatoB.  which  feeds 
upon  the  chaoa  It  helps  to  eauaa. 

President  Trtiman  has  btrtdly  and  far- 
alghtodly  outlined  both  daapars  and  propoeed 
raBMdtaa  for  thaaa.  LoBg  ago  ha  aet  in  mo- 
tloB  tha  TruBMn  dootitBa  of  raatotance  to 
further  Communist  agyaaaton  In  Ktgopa. 
The  world  will  not  be  aafe  until  thto  aaaae 
doctrine  Is  extended  to  the  Phr  Paat. 

And  in  hU  Inaugural  addraaa,  he  pointed 
out  the  need  for  concerted  effort  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  erorld  to  hasten  the  devek^oMnt 
of  underdevdopad  areas.  The  frutta  of  the 
ladoatrial  revolution  are  lavWi  enough  to  be 
aBjofad  by  aU  peoples  in  every  part  of  tha 
world. 

Korea  at  the  praaant  moment  U  continu- 
ing to  hold  the  line  agalnat  Communtot  pres- 
aure  In  the  Kar  last.  But  It  to  only  due  to 
the  frankness  rtear>anrtert  in  such  a  group 
as  yours  to  sag  that  wa  muat  have  help.  We 
the  Immadlata  help  of  additional  sup- 
aad  tha  long-range  help  that  comee 
from  being  a  part  of  tha  fwganlaad  body 
of  tha  othar  dMcBoeratla  paoptaa  of  ttoa  world. 


Prayar  Tiaia  far  United  Natioat  Assembly 
Will  Be  Mifkfy  Force  for  latematwaal 
GMd  WUI  aad  Peaca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MaaaacRtrsrrrs 
nv  THX  HOD^I  Of  RKntBBENTATTVKS 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remariu 
In  the  Rbcord,  I  Include  therein  a  recent 
very  thoughtful  article  from  the  publi- 
cation Gist,  urging  that  the  United  Na- 
tions sessions  be  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer  or  meditation. 

Surely  this  is  an  entirely  reasonable 
request  and  would  be  viewed  with  ap- 
proval and  deepest  appreciation  by  most 
member  natkMns.  I  hope  that  proper  of- 
ficials of  our  Government  will  give  early 
and  careful  attention  to  this  meritorious 
proposal  and  strive  earnestly  for  its 
adoption. 

The  article  follows: 

UN  PBATaa  TnsB  Wnx  Ba  IfieHTT  Poacz  roa 

Good  Wnx  amd  : 


In  the  United  Statea  Coograaa.  where  all 
Senate  and  House  sessions  are  opened  with 
prayer,  news  that  the  UM  Legal  Committee 
bad  voted  44  to  0  for  recommending  that  the 
Assembly  meetings  open  and  close  with  a 
minute  of  silence  for  prayer  or  meditation 
was  raoMved  with  unanimous  approval  by 
Cnngt— aniii  1 1 .  The  coneensus  was  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  will  be  safeguarded  t>y 
silent  prayers  of  delegates  for  divine  guld-  , 
ance  and  strength.  And  as  this  procedure  In  ^ 
the  UN  may  last  for  centuries,  this  develop- 
ment Is  of  paramount  Importance  and  slg- 
nlflcance. 

SOMS  TTTTCAL  COMMKMT 

Senstor  Joskph  O'Mahonxt.  of  Wyoming: 
"Oood  Idea  •• 

Chairman  Roaaar  Doxtchton,  of  Bouae 
Ways  and  Means  Oonunittee:  "Bringing  the 
power  of  prayer  Into  the  UH  sessions  is  a  prac- 
tical application  of  religion  to  world  problems 
and  wUl  result  In  Increaaed  faith  In  and 
prestige  for  the  United  Itstlona.** 

Repraavitatlve  Comtton  Whttb.  of  Idaho: 
"An  encouraging  algn.  Will  he  very  far- 
reaching,  probably  for  himdreds  of  years." 

Chairman  Jotm  Laantna.  of  Houae  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Labor  Conunlttee:  "A  good  thing. 
We  have  prayers  In  Congrcaa  ao  why  not  in 
the  UN?" 

Senator  HoMza  PracTTsow.  of  Michigan: 
•People  work  together  better  after  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
feranoa  what  one's  religion  may  be.  Prayer 
la  a  great  lafluence  for  good.  It  helps  us 
think  about  all  our  fellow  men — the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Prayer  createe  a  certain  kinship  eaaentlal  In 
all  International  gatherings." 

Inauguration  of  prayer  in  UN  saaalni^  la 
an  example  of  the  power  of  public  optalon 
and  prayer  itself  Pred  Burdlck.  Gist  editor, 
regular  UM  prayer  time  before  the 
UN  aaaskma.  A  poll  of  United 
and  Washington  Am- 
by  the  Olst  in  1947  -bowed  vir- 
tually all  In  favor  of  the  Idea.  Some  Ooo- 
greeanan  wrote  UN  cOdals  and  Ambaaaadora 
to  tha  UM.  The  Olst  sent  letters  to  tha  chalr- 
aaaB  of  aU  UM  daiagattana  apprlatag  thaaa 
of  tha  caavlta  of  tha  pall  and  aniilnihig  a 
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rs  wltn  Congressman 
on  tha  qotatlon.  "Ifhmt  is  most  needed  to 
Ulon-destroyuiK  world  war?" 
ited  Don  McNeill,  master  of 
of  the  Chicago  Radio  Breakfast 
Clnh.  In  tha  fnr-f^*'  of  XM4  in  tbe  idea  of 
hM  Mora  th&n  2O.000.0UO  radio 
>  to  JoiB  aaeh  morning  tn  a  m  >meiit  of 
■llant  psayei  for  world  peace,  the  Ou;  editor 
Don  McNeUl  of  tha  aanthnent  in 
for  having  UN  aeaalona  opened  with 
It  prayer.  McNeill  gave  tbe  idea  a  Ixxxt" 
and  suggaatad  to  hla  mlittona  of  listeners 
that  It  woBld  help  for  people  to  pray  (or  the 
[  of  the  proposal  and  to  write  letters  to 


Tbe  Greatest  Opportunity  on  Earth  for 
United  States  Private  Eronooiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

RON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  .viw  To«t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAriVES 

Monday .  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows a  profotmd  exposition  of  tbe  role 
wtiich  American  Imsiness  mast  play  If 
the  United  States  private  economy  is 
truly  to  perform  its  role  In  the  United 
States  azul  in  the  world  to  preserve  free- 
dom while  giving  all  the  people  the 
great  material  benefits  of  the  Indus- 
trial age.  This  article  is  by  the  distin- 
ffuished  author  and  publicist,  R';?<*11  W. 
DhTenport.  from  the  i^sue  of  Fortune  of 
October  1949.  It  Ix  'must"  reading  for 
every  Member  who  lielieves  In  the  valid- 
ity of  our  constitutional  system  and  in 
Its  future  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  and  In  a  secure  prospenty: 

Th*  Oaaaiaar  Oi'ForrtmTrr  on  Eakth — 
Tuaaa  feoars  rit  rta  Astdiicav  T».«)mow 
A  RBAuarrc  AiTaawATTra  to  tht  Weltahx 
9r*TS.  AKD  AMBtKAM  Buauius  Can  Pso- 
ma  Tr 

(By  miarll  W.  E>avenport) 
Since  the  dapreaaton  of  1933  there  has 
OBteted  In  the  United  States  a  trend  that 
rone  parallel  wtth  the  Soclallet  trend  In 
Britain  and  Burope.  Inaugnrated  by  the 
Mew  Daai^  it  has  been  carried  further  by 
■any  Tk^man'a  Patr  Deal  and  Its  program 
for  a  weUhre  state.  Opponents  of  the  trend 
have  coftmtly  argued  that.  If  eontlnned.  It 
can  toad  Bowhere  except  tc  Kclallsm.  Their 
eaaa  la  fairly  oTerwhelming.  They  point  to 
the  mounting  tazea  reqirtrad  to  meet  wel- 
faia  aoata  the  loaa  at  Initlatlea.  the  rtgldl- 
fyhag  of  the  economy,  the  daatructinn  a€ 
opon  mttkata.  tba  growth  and  ounoeuteatton 
or  OoeenuBant  power.  WhUe  none  of  tiieae 
oCacts  has  run  tta  ftill  ooune  In  the  United 
BUtca,  It  is  easy  to  show  that  all  of  them 
have  begun.  The  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
escaped,  that  the  welfare  state  Is  of  neces- 
sity the  prelude  to  a  total  sUU.  Tet,  as 
TTlBrtrn  ChurchlU  has  be«n  beard  to  ob- 
aarae.  the  argtunent  agali^t  the  welfare 
atate  la  feitrkxta  and  Involved — ill -adapted 
to  political  r^T"r*'g"'"g  The  result  is  that 
aeen  though  the  American  people  are  dead 
set  agaicct  state  aodallsm — as  all  the  polls 
Indicate — they  continue  to  support  men  and 
B>aaaiinii  that  can  lead  them  eventually  no- 
whara  elae. 

Deeply  Implicated  In  this  situation  ta  that 
vast  combination  ot  capital  and  labor  known 
m  ABWrtcan  Industrial  enterprise.  The  In- 
cradDtfe  achievements  of  this  sjstem  of  pri- 


vate oansaalttp  aaarealy  naatf  rerlewtng  toi 
Fortune.  whMi  taaa  baaa  laparttatg  them  now 
tat  20  yaan.  Aaaerlcan  enterprise  haa  lit- 
eraUy  changed  the  natare  of  life  on  earth. 
It  haa  crested  a  new  kind  of  society,  wtth 
sew  criteria  and  new  hopca.  It  has  twice 
aaved  Weatam  clTlUaattaB  on  the  battlefleid. 
It  haa  ae^  Uvlag  atandarda  naver  draoBad  of 
ttefore.  And  It  now  staada  forth 
other  ayatama.  whooe  proalaea  may  be  allur- 
ing b«t  whoae  pwfaiman«iaa  are  sUm.  aa 
the  representative  of  a  way  of  life  evolved 
in  freedom  and  oOarlng  tha  only  hope  at  a 
aolutlon  to  the  haailliiiailin  praktaDa  at 
Western  man. 

Yet  at  the  midceatury  mark,  faced  wtth 
■ooBfttng  poHUcBl  laaaaiiria  for  wt3tmn. 
American  antcrprlae.  daapWa  tta  protcata- 
tlona.  la  neither  confidant  of  Itself  nor  hope- 
ful of  tta  futtire.  It  la.  Imrtead.  heeltant 
and  uncertam.  It  Uvea  tn  the  shadow  at  a 
government,  which,  while  paying  tt  Up  aarv- 
ice.  seems  bath  hoatfla  to  tta  hopaa  mat  blind 
to  ita  neada.  It  la  aBgagad  hi  a  yoWtlcal 
auuggla  with  tu  own  awkatai  who  alao  pay 
tt  lip  aaratea.  but  arho  act  aa  tf  antarprvae 
were  thah  onamy.  It  la  hardened  wtth  nn- 
wlae  taxea  baaed  on  political  rather  than 
•oonomic  ooDelderatlona:  yet  It  la  too  Inept 
poUtlcally  to  get  these  corrected.  Its  profits 
are  attacked  as  eimMlaril,  thrwigli  theaa  are 
the  chief  source  aC  aapitai  gfowth.  wpoa 
which  )oba  dapaad.  It  la  badepvttad  by  tbe 
fear  of  war.  at  ooaxBtunJan.  of  depraaal  in,  of 
eoUapae.  In  ahort.  deaptte  Its  magalfteaB* 
record.  American  enterprise  has  failed  to  hoM 
the  ccmfidence  of  the  people,  or  to  ganeiate 
that  kind  at  inltUUve  which  has  hitherto 
accounted  for  iu  leadership. 

give  rise  to  two  fan- 


(1)  la  tha  dOMaad  a(  the  Aaerloaa  people 
for  wdfara  c  Juatttahie  demand,  or  la  it 
merely  the  irresponsihie  claaoor  of  the  mob 
for  bread  and  circuses? 

(2)  If  it  IS  a  justJUi^  demand,  conaoaiact 
with  tha  nrceaauiaa  of  social  cvotutlon,  la 
there  any  way  to  satisfy  It  without  recourse 
to  the  authoritarian  state? 

Thaae  are  the  two  most  important  ques- 
tions Xadng  the  American  people  on  the 
domeatle  front  at  the  midcentury  mark. 
They  are  Inseparable  questions.  For  tf  tha 
demand  of  the  people  Is  not  jostlfled.  then 
there  is  nothing  for  the  conscientious  leader 
of  putiLic  opinion  to  do  but  to  oppose  it — a 
position  already  taken  by  many  ao-caUed 
conaerratlvea.  If,  on  tha  other  hand,  tt  la 
JusUfled,  then  a  dilemana  imargta :  do  the 
people  »-ant  welfare  ao  much  that  thev  are 
willing  to  accept  socialiam;  or.  tf  they  knew 
rfrrttiltaaa  were  inevitable  otherwiae,  would 
they  be  willing  to  give  iip  some  of  tba  wel- 
fare in  order  to  avoid  tt?  Or  la  thara  aoaac 
other  way  out? 

It  is  tbe  theata  af  thla  article  that  the 
ahoea  dilawiwna  la  Bnraal  that  there  la.  In- 
deed, a  way  out.  Tha  diiiaiupiiMiiil  at  thla 
way  out  la  not  primarily  the  task  at  poli- 
ticians, or  evan  of  the  people  at  large.  It  Is 
prlmarUy  the  task  at  ttm  anterprlaaa,  the 

1 inaaaiiMiii.  who  AbmI  thaaaaeivcs  today  tn 

aoeh  an  BBOiMlana  attvaftian.  This  way  out. 
moreover.  Is  no  mere  eoaaproBilaa;  It  la  a  new 
opportunity,  which.  If  a^aad  thraugb  dear 
thinking  and  bold  action,  caa  (^lan  up  s 
whole  new  social  and  eennnniir  ara  for  tbe 
American  people.  That  it  has  not  been 
seised  to  date  is  not  because  it  is  Idealietic  or 
nebulous,  nor  because  the  wave  oi  the  futiue 
la  agalnat  enterprlae.  ncr  because  state 
aodallsm  la  ixiavltahte.  but  because  business- 
men have  not  yet  fxilly  awakened  to  the 
poBslblLlUes  inherent  in  tt.  These  possi- 
bilities. It  h  contended  here,  are  ao  paat. 
and  the  political  theory  supporting  them  la 
so  sound,  that  American  tnisineas  now  has 
a  chance  to  lead  the  way  to  s  new  sclutlon 
for  modem  man,  appllcahle  not  only  in  the 
Urilted  Statea  but  throughout  the  western 
world. 


That  atjch  a  auh)ett  goea  beyond  the 
boonda  at  a  alngla  article  acarcely  needs  to 
be  said.  Other  arttdea  wHl  follow.  Let  tn 
begin,  bowavar.  wtth  an  aaaaahiathm  of  the 

Cba  aiVPoMkm  that.  IT  tt^yen  ba  anawnwd. 
fiBlhar  taiQiilry  wUl  ba  allmiilttwl  and  tnofa 


In  a  hctpCvl  article  in  Foreign  AOalxa  tor 
Mly  IMt.  O.  T.  ■whInanB.  dhaeha  at  tha 
KoHlan  laatttota  at  OattnaMa  Bhtaaialti. 
had  thla  to  aay  aoBaantlng  United  Statea 
poUtleal  ooonomy: 

"I^era  Is  urgent  need  for  phlloaophle  re- 
eonatrvBtton  aad  iaaiwal.    This  tmrtertafc 

to  that  of  tha  ^lUoaophiaa  of  the  Franch  Kb- 
cyiilopaaJia.  aad  on  tha  other,  to  that  of 
the  authors  of  tha  DMlaratlaB  of  lada 
pendence  the  VhglMa  BOl  of  MghU  or  tha 
French  I>eIaratlon  of  tne  Bights  of  Msn  and 
the  Cltlaen.  AU  these  ooBOBMntal  achieve- 
ments were  produeta  of  aoUahoratloo.  kmI 
a  aoBBiwhat  sirallBr 
wooM  fliaa  the  bast  jpahBlaa  af 
present  need — a  ta*  for  phlloaopheaa.  la  ad 
the  elghteanth-omtnry  •  •  •  richBaai 
of  that  term  " 

One  nwy  go  along  with  Mr.  Bohtnaon  la 
recommeBding  erflatwiatlve  ^MactaatoBa  on 
the  phflosophleal  touBgatlona  of  the  Amerf- 
ean  system:  yat  oaa  bmb*  ha  careful  at  tba 
aaaaa  thae  not  to  fall  into  the  aanjiiipttnn. 
eharaetarhtle  of  many  modem  thtirtrara, 
that  stieh  foundattona  ara  altogether  lack- 
ing today.  In  Axoertea  then  doca  la  fact 
exist  a  fotmdatiOB.  formtdated  at  the  very 
outaet  of  the  American  experiment  and  gen- 
erally referred  to  aa  the  rlghta  of  -nan — 
the  nnalienabie  rlghta  to  Ufe.  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happtneas.  It  la  true  that 
the  modem  inteUectnal  taada  to  dlwalaa 
theae  rights  as  mere  iiJiMagti.  or  alaa  aa  ob> 
soiete:  and  aemantldsta  ntfaa  tha  fuilhal 
warning  that  the  coneepts  tnvoived  are  aa 
abstract  that  they  may  mean  anything  at 
an.  Hererthelesa.  three  very  distinct  con- 
cepta  are  Involved:  and  so  far  from  being 
obsolete.  Inspection  ahowa  ttat  they  are  very 
much  alive  today.  If  wa  adopt  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  founders  choae  tiielr  worda  eara- 
fuily.  and  If  we  are  wlUlng  to  enter  Into 
their  meaning  In  an  open-mtodad  way.  a 
propoeltloB  emergea  which  eonahmatlTe  dla- 
cusslons  certainly  conld  not  disregard,  and 
which  may  aerve  as  in  the  meantime  aa  a 
Mnd  of  criterion,  tested  by  nearly  175  years 
of  progresa. 

Three  dlfTerent  spherea  oC  htiman  life  are 
covered  by  tie  Amerlean  proposition,  each 
wtth  It  own  peculla*-niea  and  charactertstica; 
and  three  different  kinds  of  rlghta  are  ac- 
tually Involted.  Of  the  three,  the  right  to 
liberty  baa  played  the  dominant  role  in 
Aaaerlcap  evolution,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Htf— **T>£  of  the  others  has  been  some- 
what ohaeured.  This  right,  when  extended 
throtigh  practical  leglslatl<m.  has  to  do  with 
the  Individual's  relationship  to  the  society 
in  which  he  lives — his  relatlonslp  to  other 
Individuals,  and,  most  Important,  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  State.  The  right  to  llherty 
gives  every  todlTldttal  certain  protections 
that  are  publicly  recognised  and  otBclally 
enforced  It  is  therefore  correctly  char- 
acterlaad  aa  the  political  right. 

Tet  fha  American  proposition  is  not  merely 
political.  It  is  also  splrttual.  This  becomes 
evident  when  wa  eonstolar  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Thla  right  cannot  very 
well  be  translated  into  strictly  political 
terms:  it  can  Ijave  meaning  only  m  the  spir- 
itual or  cultural  sphere.  What  it  means,  in 
brief,  is  that  the  individual  is  guaranteed  aa 
opportunity  to'  fuliUl  himself  as  he  may 
choose.  The  rr\»nnmr  at  hia  fulfillment  win 
depend,  not  upon  the  state,  but  upon  his 
own  version  of  the  nature  of  bappineaa, 
which   may    be   materlallatlc,   idealistic,   or 
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li  to  •  fiiiula— iil«l  gnitfAaty  to  tte 
iplrti.  ac  Lpy— I  to  tr— com.  nc<  ocUj  wtthtn 
til*  Uv  but  bcjrood  tiM  U«.  U»  tiM  rMbn  ot 

IMHMA  MplnttOtl. 

What.  tbaa.  to  tto*  ■■■nlng  of  tiM  rtiht  to 
Mtef    b  It  BMtaty  tiM  rtfbt  to  braatlMr    Par 
ft  MMtory  bcfort  tha  DKUnUoo  ct 
pHMhnn  poimoal  tmnlMn  in 

tfes    foandat*ato> 

•t«rt  from  ■  hfpottocteal  ttaM  or  iui< 
la  vhldi  mn  tmn  wm  tkrvMonad  wittt 

kf  •W7  OUMr  MMI.  llMf 

o(  aa 
of  Ul« 

tfe*  rtgM  to  Itf* 
to  tiM  rIciM  «»|» 

tiM  rtght  WM  »U  tHat 
ta  •  rroottor  soctoty  viMt* 
«M  alvajs  •  rwU  poalMUiy. 


TtO> 

tb* 
to  lift.  Thto  threat  baa  now 
In  an  laduatrlal  city  lUa 
t|>l«.  tt  U  rtmr  hyproerlay 
to  talk  abovt  tbo  rtghu  ol  bma  Id  taraa  only 
ct   liberty   and   tha   pwnnilt   of   happtnaw. 

v«C«UbUa  vUl  not 
I 'a  atraata.  wbeo  a  vorkar 
bto  Job  ba  caaaot  aat — that  la.  ba  can- 
not Uva.  IX  tba  imartran  propoattloo  la  to 
hava  any  maantng  in  Pltuburgb.  tbarctora. 
an  aconomlc  rl^bt  muat  ba  aatibllihad.  And 
tbto  to  Bona  otbar  tban  tba  algbtaantb  oan- 
tMij  rifbt  to  Ufa. 

TMb  latter  intarpratatkn  may  ancountar 
a  oartaia  tluffltatm^  Ooaa  It  not  read  Into 
tJW  ntbia  oC  mMn  man  tban  tba  foundara 
bava  baan  avara  of?  Tea.  and  no.  It 
baao  ebaractarlatlc  of  all  our  graat  docu- 
ita.  tndudlnc  tba  OeclaratlOQ  of  Inda- 
and  tba  CooatltuUon  ItaaU.  that 
tkaf  contain  many  Intultiat  trutba  that  muat 
ba  liimtoliiiiil  and  Intarpratad  in  tba  llgbt 

» thaf  ooold  aearcaiy  hara  rcdurad  for  nuira 
tutarf  acd  a  balf.  Tba  political 
who  farmulatad  their  pblloaopby 
tba  rtoa  of  Induatrlallam.  could  not 
foretell  the  predaa  nature  at  the  t*i»'yn*^ 
panWiw  that  bMlHtrlaltoai  «oald  cxaate. 
Por  tbam  the  ecoaaala  proUaaa  vaaaummad 
up  tn  tba  rtght  to  own  property  and  enjoy 
lu  fralta,  ilBCb  tti»  vaa  tba  way  moat  Amert* 
catoi  flf  that  day  lived— eel r-«mployed.  on 
firaa.  or  with  the  toola  of  tbdr  craft.  But 
aa  Sumner  Slicbter  baa  pointed  out,  we  have 
today,  for  tha  hrat  time  in  blatory.  an 
onipneart  predominantly  oi  m 
tbaa  tbiaa  out  of  four  paranna  wbo 
rk  In  tha  Ualtad  SUtaa  work  la  that  ca- 


to  Joba.  If. 
tbarefore.  we  are  to  give  raaUty  to  tha  Amarl- 
eaa  propoattloo  in  019  tlaa.  we  mnat  be 
prepared  to  tranalau  tba  rtc^t  of  Ufa  In  ac- 
with  the  Bteaaaltlm  of  bunuui  ero- 
Parapbnued  today,  thla  rtgbt  ax- 
Mfoad  tba  problem  of  lua  and  limb 
to  that  ot  aeoaoatfe  oaad;  tt  muat  laettida  in 
ita  aaatolBg  tha  pfmHttioo  that  aodety  dull 
not  praaatd  la  raeh  a  way.  and  the  r^ibt  to 
pwpaity  ahan  not  be  »o  niiuliiMJ.  aa  to  daay 
to  human  beings  the  poaaMIlty  of  IlTlng — 
that  la  to  aay.  la  modem  aoclety.  of  — »»T»«»f 
a  ttviag. 

THS  WAT  OCT 

Of  thto  rUm.  that  three 
of  rlghta  are  Involved  in  the 
propoBttlon — ipintuai  rlgbu  (pur* 
•irtt  ol  luppinwi).  potltlcal  ngbu  (liberty). 
bad  acoBomlc  rtgbti  (llfe»— abeda  a  atnmg 
llgbt  OB  tha  ATM  of  tha  t|iMiiiiMM  ainady 
poaad:  u  the  daaaadof  tha  AaMrlaaapaoala 
for  "welfare"  a  jwOflaUa  dMBaatf?  Oil  ua 
baata  of  tha  ri^tta  of  aaa.  tnmlsftM  lato 
can  ba  no  doubt  that  It 


what  tba  paopla  atoaa  by  '^welfare" 
ly.  the  MiplaaBitotatloa  of  the  right 
to  life.  Thla  la  iu>t  to  aay.  of  eourae.  that 
every  new  wcUara  acheme  haa  to  be  accepted. 
It  !•  not  even  xo  say  that  we  can  afford  ail  the 
welfare  that  the  people  think  ihey  bave  a 
right  to.  But  If  we  are  to  do  anything  more 
tha  aurfacc  in  our  March  for  a 
la  the  a«ld  of  political  acoo- 
that  the  trend,  which 
with  the  New  Deal,  and 
which  to  now  preealng  agalnat  enterprlee  in 
the  form  of  the  welfare  aUte.  ariaea  from 
an  inatlnetlve  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
paopla  for  the  Implentenutlon  of 
of  tha  baate  rlghu  that  their  forefathers 
I  the  vary  t>eglnnlj^  as  an  aaeen- 
tial  of  fttadoatt. 

Doea  tbto  mean.  then,  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  development  similar  to  that  of  Brtt> 
ain.  wbara  tba  demand  for  an  adequau  im<- 
pMaisetatloa  of  the  right  to  life  has  reauited 
la  a  aortal  tot  sUtaf    la  it  true  that  w«  muat 

or  alaa  apend  our 
Uka  mukj  eonacientious 
Ivaa  at  the  preaent  time,  tn  op- 
en apparently  IrreetoUble  wave? 
ilmpilfled  altematlvea  are  seldom  real, 
ttlon  cf  the  true  nature  of  the 
iUon  polnta  to  s  way  out. 
Oaa  of  tba  radical  contributions  of  the 
ilaaarlcan  propoaltlon.  as  originally  formu- 
lated, was  tbat  tt  put  government  in  ita 
rightful  place.  And  thto  very  queetion  of 
the  role  of  govemnaent  happens  to  be  the 
key  queetion  in  modem  political  economy. 
The  coincidence  suggeeta  that  our  real  trou- 
ble haa  been  a  failure  to  interpret  the  Amer- 
ican propoaiUon  correctly.  And  it  holds 
forth  a  prnantos  that  the  trouble  can  be  over- 
come If  we  iu>w  learn  to  interpret  it. 

Oovemment,  of  course,  exists  for  tbe  pur- 
poaa  of  aaaurlng  the  estoftence  and  malnte- 
aaaea  of  all  three  of  tha  rlghta  of  man;  but 
government  is  not  adapiad  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  any  of  them.  Mve  only  the  political 
rlghta.  The  fact  that  Americans  bave  been 
ao  Intent  upon  the  establishment  of  tbe 
political  rlgbu.  making  liberty  almost  syn- 
onynKMia  with  tbe  wboie  of  tbe  American 
propoaltloa.  baa  led  to  some  confusion  on 
thto  score.  But  In  one  field,  tbe  cultural  or 
spiritual,  tbe  correct  principle  bas  clearly 
emended  We  t\irn  to  government  for  the 
btiilding  and  support  of  many  of  our  edu- 
cational Institutions,  but  we  oppoee  aa  a 
violation  of  freedom  any  Interference  with 
our  cultural  rights.  Theae.  we  maintain. 
muat  be  exerctoed  and  Implemented  by  each 
and  every  Individual  and  by  tbe  cultural 
tnaOtutloos  tbemaelvee.  The  unlveraltiee. 
not  tba  atata.  ahould  appoint  professors,  des- 
ignate what  should  or  sbould  not  be  taught. 
and  generally  implement  the  princlplee  of 
academic  freedom.  The  unlversitlee  are,  tn 
,  guardlana  of  the  cultural  right, 
the  right  to  religious  freedom  to 
sag  Implsiiisiiliiil  by  tbe  churchea 
aad  other  rsllglmia  bodtos.  and  by  every  in- 
dividual. The  real  ImplsaMatBtton  of  cul- 
tural or  spiritual  rlghu  to  a  yisalluii  beyond 
the  province  of  govammant. 

Tha  question  of  eeonomie  rlghta  doee  not 
prsasBt  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  cultural 
rigbta.  At  tbe  present  time  government  bas 
to  eoooem  ttsalf  with  economic  rights  tn 
dtffarent  waya.  But  tbe  point  at  Issue 
to  not  whether  government  shotild  con- 
IteelT  at  all.  but  whether  prtvau  dtl- 
actlag  la  their  economic  and  eorporate 
that  to  to  my.  wbathar  bttusss 
nmtt  at  aO.  Thwa  are  many 
who  aialatalw  that  It  should  not.  The  job 
of  a  bualneaaman.  theee  people  point  out,  to 
to  run  a  proAtabls  antarprise.  He  to  neither 
a  social  policeman  nor  a  political  reformer. 
■Is  taak  Urn  with  marketa— the  market  for 
capttal.  tha  auvkat  for  labor,  the  market  for 
hto  tfiota  and  if  ha  la  dagactad  from  thto  by 
tba  imsmlly  of  taiplamanttag  human  rigbta 
ba  will  not  parf  arm  hto  own  taak  wall.    Tba 


bUilaaH  of  buslneaa.  theae  people  maintain, 
to  aeaaeaaic  and  not  s<x;lal. 

Ironically,  however,  it  to  exactly  tbto  posi- 
tion that  to  leading  soctoty  toward  aome 
form  of  managed  scooomy  wherein. privatety 
owned  bualnam  will  not  be  able  to  flourish, 
nir  the  economic  rights  of  man  cannot  be 
ssoapad.  Aad  if  it  U  true  tbat  buainem  haa 
no  biMlBam  la  thto  field,  then  it  follows  that 
theee  rlghta  muat  continuously  be  imple- 
mented by  tbe  state.  Thto  to  preciaely  tha 
baalc  principle  of  stete  soclalUm.  which  ac- 
knowledges  the  first  right,  tbe  right  to  lUi^ 
but  wblcb  ftnda  no  way  to  make  It  a  reality 
except  through  autboritarlan  oompulalato. 
If.  therefure.  businessmen  Insist  an  aaparat* 
Ing  themselves  from  the  field  of  rights  to 
concern  tbesMalvee  only  with  the  field  of 
marketa.  the  only  anawer  a  democratic  so- 
ciety can  reacb  to  that  of  aUte  socialism. 

And  there  U  only  one  escape  from  thto  an- 
swer, namely,  that  buatnaaaoMn  and  Indus- 
trialtots  must  concern  themselves  with  eco- 
nomic rlghta.  They  must  take  responsibility 
for  them.  Just  as  educators,  arttots,  and  re- 
liglotu  leaders  take  reeponaiblllty  for  the 
cultural  or  spiritual  rlghU:  and  they  must 
learn  how  to  Implement  them.  Indeed.  If 
the  matter  Is  examined  carefully.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  business  community,  in  com- 
bination with  labor,  is  the  only  Institution 
tbat  can  concern  Itself  with  theae  rigbta 
without  misleading  or  stifling  the  economy. 
Thoee  wbo  take  tbe  poeitlon  that  rlghta  are 
no  affair  of  buslneaa  are  confusing  economic 
rlgbu  with  pollUcal  rlghu.  The  political 
rlghu  are  entirely  the  affair  of  government, 
tbe  courU,  and  other  public  institutions. 
But  such  Institutions  are  III  adapted  to  the 
ImplemenUtlon  of  economic  righU;  a  court 
may  uphold  the  law.  but  It  cannot  Intelli- 
gently determine  the  best  agreement  or  pro- 
ductive system  for  carrying  It  out.  And  gov- 
ernment bureaus,  as  we  are  learning,  are 
Ineflleient  InstrumenU  to  this  end.  The 
people  who  are  best  able  to  Implement  such 
rlghu.  In  all  their  manifold  aspecU,  are  the 
people  actually  engaged  In  tbe  economic 
process,  namely,  the  owners,  managers,  and 
workera.  Between  them  they  know,  or  can 
find  out.  what  the  troublea  are.  how  to  fix 
them,  how  to  provide  better  solutions  (or  the 
future,  and  what  the  cosU  of  such  solutions 
will  be.  If  the  American  proposition  to  to  be 
correctly  InUrpreted.  they,  not  the  govern- 
ment, are  the  actual  guardians  of  the  rtght 
to  life. 

TUX    MATTTXX   OF    THX    TASK 

The  aray  out  of  the  dilemma,  therefore, 
to  not  to  seek  to  deny  the  Justifiable  demand 
of  the  people  for  tbe  implementation  of  the 
right  to  life.  Rather  it  u.  by  conscious  and 
concerted  voluntary  action,  to  tranafer  the 
primary  reeponaiblllty.  and  therefore  the 
initiative,  from  OovernoMnt  to  prtvaU  hands. 
Such  a  move,  if  undertaken  with  enough 
reaolutlon  and  on  a  broad  enough  acale. 
would  at  a  alngle  stroke  cut  through  the 
SocUlUt  threat  and  open  up  a  whole  new 
vtota  of  freedom. 

What,  th.3n.  doee  tbto  move  entail?  How 
do  we  go  about  it?  Pirst  of  all.  the  right 
to  life  to  not  the  right  to  live  in  any  old 
soctoty.  but  speciflcally.  In  the  soctoty  In 
which  the  Inc'tvtdual  has  been  trained,  for 
which  be  to  adapted,  and  to  which  he  makea 
bto  contribution — the  American  soctoty. 
And  life  tn  the  American  society  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  subetstence.  How 
much  more  to  not  a  matter  that  any  one 
generation  can  settle,  nor  one  to  be  deter- 
mined here.  There  are  a  number  of  over-all 
objectlvea  that  have  to  be  accepted  In  our 
time  If  the  right  to  to  have  meaning.  For 
example,  tbe  American  way  of  life  includes 
a  concept  of  decency  which  to  so  Important 
that  It  to  probably  unrealtotlc  to  talk  about 
tba  right  to  life  in  America  without  refer- 
ence to  It.  It  Indudea.  also,  a  certain  op- 
portunity for  advancement,  without  which 
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Americana  would  consider  life  Intoler- 
It  inoludea  freedom  of  movenkmt  and 
Bimtrattan:  If  a  aiati  ioam  hto  job,  for 
tostaoce.  be  ahouM  be  able  to  get  abovt 
m  order  to  fiad  another  ooe.  liosa  reesntly 
to  !Ma  begun  to  inetaida  aoma  kind  of  ordarty 
pcoTtolon  for  tbe  atalntananoa  of  health,  on 
the  grcunda  that  a  man  in  bad  health  to  to 
tbat  extent  handicapped  and  that  the  wel- 
ter* of  hto  family  to  Jeopardtsrd.  And  ao 
forth.  Pcrbapa  a  good  project  (or  lir.  Bobln- 
toa"*  pblloaophers  woidd  be  to  compoae  a  biU 
of  aoooomle  rtghta  that  would,  in  effect, 
define  the  right  to  life  in  terms  that  mcdern 
Americana  aould  understaod. 

But  second,  alnea  the  right  to  life  raises 
such  broad  consldaratlons,  tbe  full  ImpU- 
meoutkui  U  U  touchm  almost  every  aspect 
of  tba  soobomk  tyatam.  goTcmmantal  as 
wcU  sa  privau.  Tha  maintenance  of  op- 
porttmlty,  for  example,  poses  a  number  of 
problana  such  aa  that  of  the  tax  program. 
The  malntaoacce  of  employment,  a  critical 
factor  In  the  Unplemeniaticn  of  the  right 
Vo  life,  leach  l&to  ths  issue  of  governmental 
fiscal  poUcy.  Indeed,  a  thoroaghgolng  study 
of  how  to  implement  thto  right  would  have 
to  %*1^»  up  tbe  tangled  question  of  competi- 
tion; how  monopoly  can  be  restrained — how 
Oovemment  luterlerence  with  prices  can  be 
resUlcted— how  the  open  market  can  be 
preaerrad. 

Theae  weighty  mattera,  boapever.  Ito  be- 
yond our  present  tbcsto.  We  arc  concerned 
bstw  primarily  with  the  American  business 
oommunity;  and  while  bualnessmen  Interest 
UienMselvca  aa  dtirens  tn  all  of  tbe  above 
queatlons,  there  to  one  aapect  of  the  right  to 
Ufe  that  opena  up  before  them  as  their  par- 
ticular concern.  It  Is  to  be  found  at  their 
very  doorsup,  in  that  unsettled  area  of  omkI- 
em  soolety  kJiown  as  employee  relations  or 
managemeat-lsbor  relations.  It  to  here — 
on  the  front  line,  so  to  !()eak— where  worker 
and  employier  come  together  (or  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  that  the  Impiementation  of 
the  right  to  life  bacomea  moat  understaxul- 
abto  axKl  most  praaslcg.  And  It  is  precisely 
her*  that  tbe  American  mdu-siriai  enurprise 
haa  lU  opportumty  to  seiza  the  iciUaUve. 

There  are  aa  many  solutlooa  to  tbe  tobor- 
xaanai^jament  problem  aa  there  are  buslneaa 
concarna.  In  every  filaot.  conditions  and 
personalities  are  differait.  wiuch  means  ttutx, 
the  eoonootlc  righta  bave  to  be  lmp<eaien;e<l 
in  dlflareot  ways.  NeveriheleBS.  tor  our 
preeent  purpose,  to  define  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible the  nature  of  the  task  herein  proposed, 
tbe  whole  field  of  labor  m;.uagement  f  Is 
oanasMlnnrij  Into  three  divi&iuns.  Whi^e 
aoBM  companies  will  put  chtof  empha&is  on 
one,  othen  on  another,  it  to  doubtful 
«h«thex  a  satisfactory  solutioa  can  be  found 
Without  some  ratasaooe  to  all  three. 


t. 

Americans    have   come   to   use    the    word 

"secarlty-  as  more  or  leaa  ernonvmous  with 
what  haa  here  been  called  the  right  to  life 
It  to  a  much  misunderstood  word  Indeed 
the  worker's  Idea  of  security  is  far  more 
dynamic  than  hto  er«IC8  like  to  pretend  He 
wioold  not  want  sectirlty  carried  to  «ach 
a  point  that  freedom  of  choice  and  a  chance 
for  advancement  wotild  be  eliminated;  nor. 
on  the  other  hand,  does  he  expetrt  some- 
thing for  nothing.  What  he  means  is.  that 
he  thinks  be  has  a  right,  which  ought  to  be 
Just  as  good  as  the  employer's  rtght,  to  be 
alBe  to  live  m  the  sodety.  to  participate  in 
It.  la  a  permanent  and  confident  way.  His 
rtjlht  to  live  m  it— hto  r'ght  to  Itfe— mtist 
not  b«  uken  away  from  him  by  clrcum- 
stancsa.  such  as  fluctuations  In  employment, 
over  which  he  haa  no  control;  or  by  accident 
or  the  onset  of  old  age. 

BoUad  down  to  lU  aiost  practical  terms. 
security  for  tha  worker  means  stable  em- 
ployment. Brno  Roper,  summarizing  the 
reaearches  of  many  years,  has  staled  that  10 
times  aa  many  wtvkers  would  rather  have 


steady  employment  tban  higher  pay.  and 
2$  times  aa  many  would  rather  have  it  than 
eborter  boura.  Tet  steady  e^^>loyment  to 
probably  tha  bardsst  kind  of  security  for 
tbe  employer  to  provMe.  To  most  indus- 
trial worksrs  tbe  annual  wags  to  the  synUnl 
of  tha  ultimate  to  be  achieved  In  thto  area, 
and  a  law  companies  such  as  Geo.  A.  Bor- 
msl.  Proctar  A  Oarable.  and  the  Ktmn-Buah 
Shoe  Co.  have  successfully  installed  tt.  But 
most  employers  consider  It  virtually  an  Im- 
possibility. (However,  atora  bave  suooeadcd 
In  acbtoving  It  tban  atl^t  be  soppoasd.  The 
Latlmar  Baport.  made  for  tbe  Fatfaral  Oov- 
tbat  In  l»4g  a  total  of  IM 
plans  ooTcrsd  fiOO  aatahltob- 
ments. ) 

Such  experienced  practitioners  aa  Jay  Hor- 
mal  and  Richard  Dcupree  of  ProcUr  A  Gam- 
ble, however,  make  a  point  cf  great  aigniS- 
cance  for  thoae  oompantes  that  cannot  see 
their  way  to  an  annual  wa(».  The  first  step, 
they  say.  to  not  the  prodamatloa  of  tbe  guar- 
anty but  the  BtabUlrti^  of  employmant  to 
the  higbaat  poaslbia  dagrae  wtthla  the  cbr- 
cumatances  prevailing  In  tbe  particular  com- 
pany. The  truth  to,  that  an  annual  guar- 
anty to  impoasibie  until  this  painful 
atabUlatag  proeeas  has  been  carried  out.  And 
nsMiy  every  company.  If  it  to  wUUng  to  saaka 
tha  effort,  can  achieve  a  far  greater  degree 
of  stablUty  than  prcvaito  today.  Produc- 
tion for  stock,  transfer  of  workera  to  other 
dapartmenta  (bare  tbe  union  OMist  coop- 
eraU),  a  flexible  workweek  (tbe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  should  be  amended  to  allow 
more  latltxide  In  this  respect),  the  develop- 
ment of  complementary  producu,  and  the 
achcdttUng  of  mamtenance  wcx^k  In  alack  ssa- 
90&S,  are  awtbods  of  aUbilisatioB  (hat  are 
now  being  used  by  some  employers  and 
should  be  used  by  more.  The  Standard  Oil 
O}.  (New  Jersey t.  without  acttuUy  gtiaran- 
tecing  the  wage,  to  an  outetandlng  example 
of  progress  in  thto  direction.  In  an  iodua- 
try  that  to  subject  to  vide  seasonal  varU- 
tlons.  Jersey  now  reporU  that  90  percent  of 
of  lU  employees  « wage-rate  aa  well  as  aal- 
arled)  have  been  continuously  employed 
since  they  were  hired. 

Kconomlc  security  can  also  be  strength- 
ened by  Insurance  achemes  In  which  the 
vorttn  themselves  may  partldpata — pen- 
sions, hospital  plans,  general  medical  plana, 
maternity  care,  accident  instirance,  and  so 
(ortb.  Perhaps  the  moat  spectacular  pension 
system  to  that  of  Seara.  Roebuck,  to  which 
the  employee  contributas  5  percent  of  hto 
yearly  salary  (up  to  t250  a  year)  and  the 
company  contributes  6  percent  of  lU  net 
aniM*'  profiU  before  Federal  taxes  and  divi- 
danda.  Tbe  res'jit  is  a  huge  fund  of  g216.- 
COO.OOO  that  owns  IS  percent  of  Sears  stock 
and  whose  retirement  benefits,  in  many 
caaea,  ccn&lderably  exceed  the  mere  require- 
menU  of  sacurit; . 

International  Buslaess  Marblr.e.s  baa  ona 
of  the  most  gonerous  latiremaat  plans  in  in- 
dustry, which  to  paid  for  entirely  by  tha 
company.  Many  trp^iigr  businesses  that  do 
not  bave  the  reaourcas  to  set  up  plana  on 
this  scale  have  had  recourse  to  the  profit- 
sharir^  truat.  Thto  bas  the  advantage  that 
the  company  to  oonunltted  to  paymenU  only 
la  years  when  it  haa  profiU.  Stein,  Hall  it 
Co..  Sylvaato  Oectric  Products,  Nathan 
Straus-Duparquet.  Inc  and  Electrclux  Corp. 
have  all  chosen  tbto  method-  DespiU  the 
Inezctisahie  dlflScultles  created  by  the  United 
Statea  tax  laws.  Continental  Paper  bas  man- 
gled to  work  out  a  trust  for  retirement  bene- 
fitt  gsared  to  productlTlty  and  coat  aarlngs. 
So  m&iiy  companlas  and  unions.  Indeed, 
have  provided  for  pensions.,  some  form  of 
medical  care,  and  other  aspecU  of  sscurity. 
that  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  mention  any  few 
of  tham.  Thto  fact  was  noted  by  the  steel 
fact  finders'  report  to  President  Truman  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  "The  concept  of  piovlding 
social  insurance  and  pensions  for  workers  in 
Industry, "  said  that  report,  "haa  become  an 
accepted  part  of  modem  American  think- 


iag":  and  the  report  further  polnto  out  that 
such  insurance  haa  been  gained  "either  by 
the  unilateral  action  of  employers  or.  to  an 
increasing  extent,  through  oollectivc  bar- 
galatag."  The  evsmples  ghran  here  serve 
oMTsly  to  lllijstrete  the  principle  In  band: 
to  prcKact  the  worker,  at  tha  aeonomic  Irsal. 
from  risks  and  baman  TldMltndH  that  eaald. 
otherwise  ruin  him.  Throagh  an^  nwaauim 
he  to  given  a  chance  to  live  lu  hto  society  00 
a  continuing  haato  and  in  a  confident  way. 
If,  however,  the  welfare  sum  to  to  be 
avoidad.  Inwirmane  piaas  of  thto  kind  mtiat 
ba  evan  further  devalcpad.  with  employers 
taklnc  the  talttatlva.  Vtrj  little  work,  fdc 
example,  haa  aa  yet  been  done  <m  the  poa- 
sibillty  of  privately  Insuring  against  Uy-oC 
or  umporary  unemfdoymcnt  csused  by  eco- 
nomic faesasians.  tboogh  prsMnrtnary  in- 
vaattgattooa  venid  aaam  to  laaaa  thla  poa^- 

with  Ig  otbsr  Boche^er  firms,  laoacbad 
sneta  a  plan  la  tttl  but  had  no  ehaaea  to 
build  up  adequate  funds  before  mam  un- 
employment struck.  The  plan  was  tharefura 
abandcHaed.  Wwarthalsm.  since  eartahi 
adraatages  wofoM  aaasas  ta  enterprise  were  tt 
able  to  pat  an  uasaqilosrmant  backloi;  behind 
tu  employs es  (as  a  supplament,  at  least,  to 
OovemBMBt  unemploymeat  laavraaea) .  new 
experimeBU  should  be  tried. 

1.   BXTVAKCATIOIC 

One  o(  the  most  difficult  problems  manager* 
□Mnt  has  to  face  in  a  lasge  Industrial  plant  to 
tbat  of  the  human  being.  And  the  failure 
to  solve  thto  problem  has  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  weakening  of  the  enterprise  system, 
hare  and  throughout  the  world.  &s  any  otbm>^ 
single  factor.  Aa  Kltoa  Mayo  has  aald. 
"While  material  eCBciancy  baa  been  increas- 
ing for  200  years,  the  human  capacity  for 
working  together  has  in  the  same  period 
continually  diminished." 

A  roan's  work  to  of  necessity  a  commodity 
that  he  selto  on  a  market.  The  problem  la. 
bow  to  buy  it  without  taking  over  the  man 
too — that  to  to  my.  without  making  him  tbe 
Slav*  of  tha  maahtnes  that  he  to  si4>posed  to 
command.  Amsrlcans  have  Lnstlncttvely  re- 
sisted the  idea  that  the  labor  of  the  human 
brtng  to  a  conunodity.  and  have  so  expressed 
tbeoMelvea  in  such  fundamental  IcgiaUtlon 
as  tbe  Clayton  Act.  And  tha  whole  trade- 
union  movement  to  in  fact  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  man  who  selto  the  work.  Conse- 
queiuly  it  can  be  said  that  the  first,  moat 
eiemenury  step  in  the  humaniaation  of  In- 
dustry to  the  principle  of  ooUcctlrc  bargain- 
ing. 

Howev^.  oollactlva  bargaining  alone  to  not 
enough.  Tbe  worker  needs  not  only  a  power 
to  bargain  but  a  senm  of  belonging.  Ha 
wanu  to  be  treated  like  a  htuaan  beli^ — 
not  Just  a  number  00  a  pay  roll.  In  a  big 
plant  thto  to  not  easy.  The  greatest  danger 
at  the  present  time  to  a  certain  obacrvahla 
tendency  among  manag«neuu  to  rely  upon 
gadgeU  that  have  their  origin  In  the  field 
cf  advsrtlatng.  aelUng.  aad  public  relations. 
-Bumaa  retotlons**  bas  become  a  catch 
phraw  and  formulM  lor  "human  angli 
ing"  are  springing  up  Uka 
Theee  aiH>roachas  are  dangsrous  becs'Jse 
they  are  apt  to  end  la  dislllualonment  for 
management  and  workers  alike. 

The  hvaMBlkatlon  of  industry  to  arana 
thing  that  hat  to  be  undectafean  with  tha 
utmost  eamestneaa.  and  It  must  have  the 
personal  attention  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
toposoat  executive.  Loud-speaker  systems, 
plant  nevspapera.  suggestion  boxea,  depth 
Interviewing,  and  similar  devices  are  per- 
fectly sound  so  long  as  their  limitations  are 
understood.  It  to  obviously  necessary  to  de- 
velop adequate  forms  of  eominunlcatlons  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  But  the 
communications  mtist  have  Integrity.  Man- 
agement must  really  respect  the  worker's 
Ideas.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inXca-- 
mation   that  management  glvee  out   must 
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fe»  rwi  lafanMMaa  ^tout  — tt«ri  UMtt  atect 
UM  «uic«n'  U^m  — »  pa|^  tUfea  sMI  poMU- 
oUonUotM.  Tb*  OMiMCMMm  ttet  punuM 
tbii  qoMtlon  wUl  find  that  on*  ot  tlM  kr^v 
to  it  la  tibi  fiMiMan  wbo  abouM  b*  apaeiaU? 
traiaatf  for  IIM  pvrpoat.  Oaoaral  Baetrlc 
many  ochan.  plaaa  graat 
fomnan**  rol*. 
That  vhlch  haa  lOtbarto  twen  lacklnc  In 
thto  IMtf.  bowavtr.  la  praaaalj  tbc  tbema  of 
tMi  arttela.  naaaly.  tbt  racognWon  by  tbe 
aayloyar  that  hla  rmployat  ia  pOHaMad  of 
MTtbta  rtgbta.  tne  tmpMMBtatlaa  of  wWcb 
li  tba  Jotnt  eocoam  of  tba  bOM  aatf  tba 
vwkw.  F*a«  ibli  prlndpla  tba 
IBC  el  tlM  ilMp  vtu  tiMTltable  foltov. 


a.  rumorATaoif 
labor  ralaUona  ara  atwlted.  tba 
U  btcoaMa  tbat  tba  ulUmate 
ara  to  ba  found  In  a  r«al  parudpa- 
of  tba  aaiplopaa  in  tba  daatlnj  of  tba 
Tbto  eaa  ba  aflactad  at  vartoua 
A  graat  muabm  oi  ftnoa  bave  proflt- 
la^  aoaa  ai  arbleb  aia  extremely 
rul.     Tat  piaflt  abartnc  ••  ^uc^   ^ 
oCtan  diaappouitlng.  baobwaa  tba  —onatary 
ittva  U  ao  InadcqtMU  ona  wbaa  raUad 
»ly  to  MtabUab  good  labor  rala- 
caoBa)  pwtletpatioo  of  tbe 
tB  botb  tba  proMa  and  that  part 
kt  wblcb  biM  to  do  witb  pro- 
aroka  tram  bbn  tba  kind  of 
ktton  tbat  tba  antarprlaa  ays- 
Tb*  raaaon  baa  baan  alo- 
■tatad  by  Jamaa  C  Wortby.  of  Scar*. 


I— nra  oT  fraa  tntarfnlaa'  li  a  lya- 
oT  TffinwmiFr  and  poiraeai  organlaatlon 
tMMoaaly  tba  eraatlva  and 
pioducttra  naoonai  of  tta  ctttaana.    Under 

I  of  MBatt>aeal«  enterpriaa  the  *hUl- 

bnnd'  of  prlcaa.  eoau.  and  pruAta  vaa 
laana  for  accompltab- 
■••Ma.  •  •  •  We 
bowa^ar.  tbat  tbla  "blddan 
L*  by  MMlf .  la  qulta  inadaqvato  for  up- 
pittff  any  bl^  pwwnlata  of  tba  produetiva 
auatglaa  of  a  natton  arbas  tba  graatar  part 
of  tta  workari  are  no  longar  Indepeodant  en- 
tMprlBMi  but  ara  amployaaa  of  largar  cor- 
porata  antlttaa  and.  tbarafora.  not  dlractly 
to  tba  atbnulua  and  control  of  tbe 
of  the  markat. 
tment  mtiat  darrlop  with- 

.__^        »t»on  !iti Mttura  a  system 

of  atioralattoirand  control  which  win  t>e  »m 
aa>w.Uta  te  ralaaatBf  and  dlractlng  the  pro- 
dortira  aMWii«a  of  tndtvtduala  and  group* 
aa  tba  *blddaB  hand'  of  prlcas.  eoau.  and 
tn  releaalng  and  diractixxg 

QL  Wtftbif.  DaaaoffatlB  Piluclplaa  la 

It.  Advanced  ManafMMBt,  Mareb 


Tartous  azpartmanta  along  thaea  craattra 
ara  noar  batag  tried,  lucb  aa  MeCor- 
■Ucfe  00 '■  ^muttlpla  managamant  plan." 
tba  nw:k0r  "abara  of  MUJuWion  plaa" 
(Orangaburf  Manufatwwu.  €MMIaMlUl 
ot  Manufarturtng)  Bundy*i  1>lb- 
MTlng   ttaartni   ptan."   ind   tba 

kMa  pioaaairttn  of  jaaapb  n  Seanion 

•f  MIT  (to  ba  raporiad  H>  a  fortbeomlng 
of  ^ortxina).  Ia  any  eaaa.  tba  prtn- 
of  pariinpauuii.  vbiab 


ay  OUMT.    For  it 

a  verbal  accaptanca  of  the 
rigbta.  but  an  actual  in 
vttb  tha  mduatrial 


Many  wlU  not  attagaUMr  ■grea  with  tba 
thraa  eatagorlaa  )tiat  outltaad;  toaa  vilt 
want  to  add  otlMT  eatagorlaa;  otbOTt  vUl 

Kt  oat  tbaft  lb  aetwal  praatiaa  ooa  BMrga* 
aaaUMT.  TIhw  otiJaaUaaB  can  ba 
pMitad  prrwrtdlag  only  ilMt  tiM  o«ar-aii  ob- 
jaetita  la  MM  alaar.  that  tiM  workar  ia  a 


htnnan  baing  (not  an  Induatrlal  atom),  who, 
aa  a  mamber  of  tba  Aaaarlean  aoclaty.  la 
in  poaMaalon  of  earUln  rlghU  that  etetn 
froaa  tba  "unalienable"  right  to  Ufa:  that 
thaaa  righu  entitle  him.  on  tha  one  hand, 
to  adaquau  protactiona.  and  on  the  other, 
to  adaquau  IncanUvaa;  and  that  their  imple- 
manUtloe  la  primarUy  tbe  }otnt  concern  of 
himaelf  (through  ble  union.  If  he  ao  deslr?s) 
and  cf  bU  employer,  acting  as  private  parties. 

Moreover,  it  la  equally  Important  to  b* 
aware  of  what  Is  not  Involved  AltruUm. 
for  example.  U  most  emphatically  not  In- 
volvad  Tba  patarnallstlc  view  tbat  an  *m- 
player  la  In  soaaa  mystarloua  way  petaonally 
fupooalMe  for  tba  bapplnwi  and  walfara  of 
bla  workers  belonga— If  It  avar  baloagad  any- 
whara  to  a  feudal  type  of  society,  not  a 
deaaocratle  ona.  There  U  no  question,  althar, 
of  burdening  a  buslnaas  with  »o  many  wel- 
fare plana  that  It  icaaa  Its  tlexlblUty  and 
power  of  growth.  Nor  la  there  a  qiieatlon  of 
setting  minima  of  various  kinds  so  high 
that  the  given  company  would  find  Itself  un- 
able to  survive  a  pariod  of  dapccaalon.  Tha 
business  must  be  prolltabla  orar  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  and  It  U  tha  employers  Job 
to  mak;  it  so.  Tha  economic  nghta  of  tbe 
workers,  therefore,  are  not  sUlctly  soaakirg 
abaolute — though  with  the  help  of  govern- 
ment thay  can  be  made  vlrtuaUy  so.  They 
ara  inariubly  related  to  tha  pro.lubUlty  of 
the  entarprlae. 

Tba  objaetion  will  be  raised,  that  all  thU 
aounds  fine,  but  that  labor  Itself  makes  It 
Impoaslble  The  raaponalMlity  for  imple- 
m'tp""g  ecooomie  rlgbU  in  a  free  non- 
patamalistlc  society  must  be  a  joint  one.  and 
thia  in  turn  requires  that  labor  bring  to  tha 
economic  problem  the  same  intelligence  and 
good  will  that  the  employer  la  aakadto  ttring 
to  the  social  problem  A  full  MaoVMloa  of 
this  queatlon  would  lead  Into  another  field. 
We  may  dismiss  It  here  with  the  paaslng 
obaarvatloo.  that  If  American  labor  wants 
to  avoid  a  Oovemment-managad  system  It 
must  awake  to  tha  nseaaaltlaa  of  a  pnvaUly 
managed  one  This  in  turn  raqutrea  the  de- 
velopment of  a  bigbar  type  of  Ubor  laader- 
Bhip  than  la  commoaly  foamd  today. 

An  even  graatar  obataela  lying  acroaa  the 
thorny  path  of  the  employees  is  govern- 
ment itself.  The  btialneea  community  haa 
In  the  paat  committed  tbe  error  of  permit- 
ting government  to  aaaume  the  role  of  sole 
protector  of  the  employee,  the  sole  guardian 
of  his  righU.  If,  for  example,  when  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  things  In  1933.  bual- 
neesmen  bad  taken  the  lead,  by  InsMtlng 
tbat  the  Oovamment  help  them  to  taapia- 
mant  the  economic  rights  of  their  employeaa. 
the  whole  tenor  of  American  hutory  during 
the  laat  two  deeades  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Inataad.  bustneaa  allowed  Mr.  llooaa« 
▼alt  to  atap  Into  that  herole  rola.  And  Mr. 
Rooaavalt  and  bla  heirs  and  aaalgna  have  been 
•hrawd  anoogli  te  capiuitaa  on  it  ever  atncc 
The  raault  U  that  almoat  all  the  legtalatlon 
having  to  do  with  tba  implamentatton  of 
tbaaa  rt^u  la  daalgnag  «•  proaKKe  the  role 
of  piiwmii  net  antarpwae  Certain  tax 
lagtrtattaa  and  Traaaury  rulings,  instead  of 
aravigliif  iuaaatlfta.  aeiuaiiy  make  it  dif- 
•a«H  tb  aal  ti^  prlaata  aoeiai  insurance 

In  a  ■Midtiii  aoeiaty.  efcftotwly.  tbara  U 
mtich  room  for  govemmant  aatlen.  l*or  one 
thing,  even  if  American  buslnsaamen  should 
underUfca  an  extensive  program  of  Imple- 
menting the  eecnomle  rifbU  of  tbeir  am- 
plvyaaa.  thU  would  not  directly  affect  every- 
tmm  ta  the  Nation  Tet  the  trouble  witb 
Waahingtoo  la  tbat.  inatead  of  trying  to  paaa 
aa  much  naponaihilitir  aa  poaaible  over  to 
prtyata  iHB<a.  tbrengB  taa  laaanttvaa  and 
etbar  gttlMt.  It  trtaa  te  pa«  aa  tlttla  aa  paa< 
slbla.  It  baa  forgotten  bow  to  ba  a  earvaat 
of  tba  paopla.  Tba  raatUt  U  the  trend  al< 
ready     meat  Ion ed.     paralleling     guropean 


■d  otbar  obaUdaa  can  ba  overcome 
only  it  amployara  will  now  ■bandon  the  de- 


fenalve  poaitlon  that  they  have  been  oceu- 
pytng  and  really  take  tbe  initiative  To 
raskf  the  obeUcles  an  exciise  for  doing  noth- 
ing ia  merely  to  increase  them.  The  only 
way  to  begin  to  change  the  quality  of  tba 
labor  leader*.hlp  la  to  challenge  It  artth  a 
propoaltton.  the  validity  of  which  no  good 
American  could  deny.  And  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  trend  toward  government  power  la 
the  exertion  of  private  leadership  m  behalf  of 
those  goala  that  the  administration  flnda  It 
so  proAUble  to  exploit.  Leaderablp  and 
initiative  are  the  only  answers  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  enterprise 

THK  MACjfiFicnrr  oproarrwrrr 

Moreover,  there  ia  real  hope  that  enterprise 
will  now  be^ln  to  exert  this  leadership — for 
one  good  reason,  namely,  that  tbe  opportu- 
nity In  question  ia  no  mere  reformer's  oppor- 
tunity, no  mere  dreamer's  opportunity.  It  la 
In  the  literal  sense  of  tbe  word  an  economic 
opptjrtunlty.  a  profit  opportunity.  The  line 
of  reasoning  adopted  here  opens  up  for  Indus- 
trial enterprise  the  possibility  of  an  entirely 
new  capltaltatic  adventure.  And  when  en- 
terprisers begin  to  realise  this  they  will  sure- 
ly And  the  means — aa  they  alwajrs  have  in 
the  past — to  push  through  tbe  obatacles, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  speak  of  the  im- 
plementation of  human  rights  as  an  economic 
opportunity,  but  examination  reveals  that 
this  Is  so.  Enterprise  C3pltali»ra  Is  a  lyatem 
for  enabling  private  Individuals  to  fulfill  tha 
demands  of  other  private  Individuaia.  There 
exisU  today  a  tremendous  demand  for  all  the 
products  that  rnterprlae  makes.  But  there 
exlsU  also  a  new  demand,  a  demand  for  the 
raallaatlon  of  a  way  of  life  that  can  make 
tbe  material  producu  worth  while.  There 
aaiaU  a  demand  for  a  social  product.  And  if 
the  demand  is  there,  tbe  bualneaa  Is  there, 
even  though  the  way  to  profit  troon  this  busl- 
naas la  dtffarant  and  not  at  first  obvious. 

Ona  eonerau  reason  for  thu  Is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  a  competitive  society,  whose  re- 
sourcea  are  largely  harnesaed  and  whoae  basic 
plant  is  well  eaUblished  (even  though  never 
fully  grown),  the  chief  source  of  profit 
springs,  not  from  the  scarcity  of  materiala. 
but  fron  the  uae  that  can  be  made  of  human 
ingenuity.  In  stich  a  society  thoae  bual- 
neaeea  will  sttcceed  best  whose  employaaa  Ilka 
tbeir  Jobs,  where  they  are  given  reaaonable 
economic  security,  where  they  are  treated 
like  human  beings,  and  where  they  can  par- 
tlclpau  in  the  productive  prcceaa  in  a  crea- 
tive— and  profltable — way.  The  executive, 
in  abort,  who  eaubtlabea  a  good  society 
within  his  corporation  finds  himself  able  to 
produce  a  better  product  at  lower  coat. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  demon- 
atratad  by  the  fact  that  thoae  corporatlona 
tbat  have  already  gone  furthest  toward  tha 
voluntary  implamanutlon  of  economic  righu 
have  not  loat.  but  on  the  contrary  have 
gained  in  aomnatltlva  position  Hormel.  (or 
example.  whMB  baa  been  buld  enough  to 
•addle  ttaeU  with  the  annual  wage,  baa  grown 
faatar  than  moat  of  tta  competltora.  H.  0. 
■tPholaa.  prcaldant  of  Quality  Caatlngs  Co., 
of  OrrvUle.  Ohio,  has  declared  that  although 
ba  thought  he  was  operating  efficiently  lu 
IMO.  he  round  that  2  yaart  after  tbe  lnatalla> 
tlon  of  hla  proflt-abaring  ayaum  la  IMS, 
plant  efficiency  had  rlaen  40  percent.  "Our 
eniployses."  be  says,  "are  now  anxious  to  put 
their  talents  to  maximum  use.  •  •  •  "Tbla 
la  tba  most  effective  reason  for  our  prt>duc« 
tloB  raaord." 

ftlebard  R.  Deuprea.  of  Procter  k  Oamblt. 
potatad  out  in  IMS  tbat  employment  ttabili- 
aatloB  had  aooompllahed  many  savings  (or 
bla  company,  tbe  blggaat  o(  which  nobody  bad 
thought  of  before  the  anniial  wage  waa  in- 
atallad.  This  waa  the  elimination  of  ascaaa 
capacity,  made  puaalbla  by  year-round  pro- 
duction— a  toUl  saving  over  22  yaara  of 
•100.000.000  In  plant  Investment,  exetualva 
of   depreciation,  carrying  chargea.  and  In- 
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tereat  en  the  money  Innumje.-able  otixer 
iplea  eould  be  rtted  But  perhaps  the 
word  should  be  given  to  that  august 
body,  tba  board  of  diractora  of  the  Standard 
OU  Co.  ilhm  Jeraey»,  arhicb  declared  In  their 
annual  statement  tor  1M0:  "Aa  we  see  it.  trie 
baaio  Intasest  of  t^  stodcboider — security 
tor  his  Invcaunent  and  a  (air  return — ia  best 
•erred  only  if  the  corporation  deserves  and 
enjoys  public  confidence  Such  confidence 
can  be  baaed  only  on  recognition  by  people 
at  large  tbat  tbaljr  totareat — tbe  interest  of 
society — Is  la  factor  in  earporaU  action." 

a  aaoT  asocvd  tbx  woaLo 

It  may  finally  be  asked  if  aO  many  bun- 
OflHWs  haa»  already  taken  steps  to  iaapie- 
saat  tbe  economic  righla.  why  ia  it  tbat  the 
waUara  ctabe  idea  coatilniiaa  to  grow  aad  tba 
poaition  of  antsipslaa  damraoracy  nonttniias 
to  bacoma  more  insecure?  Tba  answer  is 
UireefcAd.  In  tbe  first  place,  not  enough 
bualnecaea  h&ve  tried,  and  tbe  mcafsurea 
taken  by  most  tbat  have  tried  have  been  only 
partial.  In  the  second,  the  measures  have 
mot  alwaja  been  taken  In  a  poaiUve  manner. 
backed  by  a  real  belief,  but  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly and  defeofitraly  A£.d  in  tbe  third, 
they  have  been  scattered  and  haphazard. 

What  Is  heeded  now  ia  concerted  and  poal- 
tlve  action  on  tbe  part  ot  at  least  a  large 
segment  of  the  business  commualty.  If  a 
hundred  ^»»i^*"g  firms  vere  to  announce 
that  from  now  on  they  Intended  to  make 
thenuaives  primarily  rei^>onalble  tor  imple- 
menting the  economic  rights  of  their  em- 
ployaaa. add  that  thay  were  undertaking  a 
program  of  xeaaarch  and  actloa  to  that  and. 
a  very  different  atmoapbare  would  be  crc- 
atad  Sitoh  an  annotincemeut  could  well 
take  the  ooeaaion  to  sutc  some  tundamenui 
truths  about  these  econnmic  rigbu  and 
about  the  role  of  tha  corporation  in  oui  ao- 
clety-  It  itilght  even  call  lor  a  panel  of  phi- 
loeopheri.  to  try  to  work  out  the  underl>liig 
theory  of  the  American  way  at  lUa  In  mod<'rn 
terms.  Backed  up  by  amploytr  organisations 
such  as  th»  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  poaatbly  alao  by  l:kbor  grovips.  it 
could  carry  aoough  authority  to  start  a 
wholly  new  trend  In  natloiral  affairs. 

Indeed.  R  would  reaonnd  around  the  world 
like  tbe  cwck  of  a  gun.  For  every  impor- 
tant socletj  on  earth  Is  now  In  the  throea  of 
a  taorUl  ajruggle  with  Its  own  state,  for  the 
very  reaao!|  that  no  society  has  been  able  to 
find  a  way  to  la^piaaMnt  economic  rights  ex- 
cept throtigh  the  aUte.  U.  however.  Ameri- 
eaa  Induattial  enterprise  were  to  rise  to  thia 
challenge,  a  rodden  llgM  would  be  shed. 
This  light  would  reveal  sUte  socialism  to  be 
a  great  react iooary  movement,  stgnalizlng 
the  failure  of  man  to  rralize  tbe  dream  of 
democracy. 

M»  tbe  dream  of  droMcraey  waa  aiwaya 
clear:  That  the  sUte  was  a  neceaaary  and 
limited  a«1i  rather  than  a  dettrable  and 
bouadlaaa  good:  that  tha  sprlags  of  prograsa. 
happineM.  and  aasurUy  arr  to  (ouimI  la  In- 
dlvlduBlt.  kcttng  to  t^etr  private  capacltlaa. 
in  reeporwn  to  their  vclf-trterfats  and  tbeir 
moral  judfmtnts  It  was  tba  beliaf  of  tha 
(ouadMa  eg  thU  country.  waU<aubat«Bitatad 
iiattl  tbe  rtea  of  tba  eorporatlee,  that  wtmx 
aad  women  could  ba  railed  upea  to  Mgie- 
ment  tba  ngbto  ot  wua  to  tbair  own  mutual 
InUrast.  aad  thus  to  ktap  the  auu  at  atm'a 
laagtb.  ft  is  tiow  tlma  for  tiM  bualneaa 
conuattnlty  to  show  that  corporate  action. 
Which  la  still  private  action,  and  ablch  em- 
anates tram  li^divtduala,  can  achieve  the 
same  raault .  tbat  tiM  rlgbM  of  asan  can  ba 
made  Juat  •»  safe  in  oorporata  beads  aa  thty 
ware  lu  ladividual  haada. 

Such  a  demonstration  would  cut  through 
all  tha  M^oglcs  of  the  world.  It  would 
show  aaod^ra  man  a  way  out  of  the  tmpasae 
Into  which  be  has  fatlen  It  «ould  open  up 
for  aatarpMse  aa  era  of  new  poMlbUttles.  It 
Would  awalun  everywhere  new  hope  fur  tha 
pecpctuaUMt  9t  Uceiiom.     iiideed.  the  viau 


wiU  become  Immeaautabie.  once  American 
entcrpriae  awakca  to  the  realiaatlon  tbat  in 
the  aociai  problem  it  ta  in  (act  taoad  with  tbe 
greatest  c^portudty  on  earth. 


hr»  waa  a 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  OAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  SANEORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  current  interest  in  the  discussioiis 
for  tbe  establiitunent  of  &  Columbia 
Vaiiey  Authority.  I  ask  that  an  address 
d  D&nlei  B.  Noble,  secretary-manager. 
Pacific  Northwest  DerekHMneiit  ilS80^a> 
tlon.  befor?  the  National  Water  Oonser- 
vaticn  Conference  be  printed  In  the 
Record.    His  address  foDows: 

It  is  a  fine  thing  when  ao  many  organisa- 
tions and  tnteresta  repiaaiated  here  can 
ctisne  to  a  common  underatending  on 
vital  to  tbe  welfare  of  our  country. 
wor'x  toward  tbeir  aeend  solution.  I 
sent  an  evgaadasilftaa  thaa  ta  one  of  tbe  : 
tanteta  at  thoae  (eroaa  actttaly 
replace  otv  repraaentathw  IBrm  of 
menu  aa  It  h>j  beea  tasowa  tar  tba  pas*  IgO 
>-eara.  witb  a  more  diecaaorlal  form  of  gov- 
rmmsnt  I  tnist.  in  tbe  few  minutes  avaU> 
able.  I  eaa  taring  you  a  few  facu  on  tba 
8ub)cct  aailgaBd  aas- 

In  IMA.  in  ima  wttH  tiia  eiaaelBHaa'a 
otojacuvaa.  we  iBidwaanfc  a  tentald  pngnaa. 
Hw  gam  piMaa  was  tn  oooperatioa  witb  otbsr 
organlaatlona  to  develop  a  mere  aCecttve. 
eaaamictive  plan  and  aetiae  program  to  aoa- 
saise  and  dsvalop  our  rteewrss  la  tbe  Psctfie 
North  wear. 

At  that  time  we  bad  moat  of  tlw  baeic 
resource  laws  (indudiag  tbe  Flood  Ooatrol 
Act  of  1M4)»  bat  we  did  Bot  bare  tbe  Cotam- 
bla  Basin  later-Ageney  OoaBaatttsa.  ao  »e» 
vieed  306  Report,  no  tataitar  Dapaatmant 
river  basin  plan.  We  now  baae  baftee  Oan- 
greaa  tbe  oooctUaated  Army-Interlcr  plea, 
sosaetimaa  referred  to  aa  tbe  Wearer-ItoweU 
plan  for  the  Columbia 

All  of  tbla  I  point  out  ta  aanpaaalas  ttie 
fact  that  we  have  a  sound.  oaaamMltac  plan 
for  the  ColumbU.  Thia.  of  eeurae.  can  be 
Improved  Irom  peer  to  year  aa  needed.  I 
heve  tbe  ooovicttea  tbat  the  crsatleai  of  aa 
Intersuie  Commission,  patteraad  asaaawlMt 
after  the  InUrateta  Cowmtasinn  on  tbe  Dela- 
ware River  (IMOOOBL).  te  wetit  witb  and 
coopeiaw  wiUk  tbe  Federal  agwrlm.  will  gty 
m  the  beet  aad  safeat  type  of 
valopaMBt  artilalstratioB  tbat 
ated  uader  a  lepieseautive  form  of 


Oeeptu  the  (act  that  we  baaa.  by  < 
eat  awtbods.  made  lar  aaare 
rtctflc  Morthwaat  by  every  buasan 

with  oae  poeaible  exception,  than  they  bave 
lu  tbe  Tsaneeaee  Vsllsy.  strong  foreee  con* 
tinue  a  deeperate  and  determined  effort  to 
foroe  an  autborltg  type  of  administration 
on  tbe  tll.OM  squan  inilef  and  4.500.000 
people  In  tbe  Fadfle  Northwest. 

I  waa  intareatad  lalMBlag.  if  poeaible.  tbe 
caviae  of  all  tbU  preseWe  for  CVA.  for  I  could 
eaatly  aee  lu  eflecu.  One  of  tbe  firat  put>llc 
meeiings  I  attended  w)mm  ^vdge  Bubegt  W. 
Sawyer  and  I  wees  adUil4b  dieeuss  OVA  was 
at  Bttlaboro.  Oreg.,  la  tha  lau  (all  of  l»4S, 
whect  99  0Wt  With  the  County  Agricultural 
Laag  Vse  Planning  Oomailttea.  lite  late 
Dr.  Carl  Tboanpaon  was  a*  that  OBeeting.  aa 
a  proponent  tot  CVA.    Dr.  Thompaon  euted 


of  the 
»n.     I  *h***¥ 
knows  tbat  Dr.  Owl  D  Tb< 
head  of  tbe  toforwiattoa 
Soelkllat  Party,  aad  a  akoaste  Sodallat  of  1 

aAmv^iUa^m     ^^r^^a^tfW^tft^Mi^dft^^^  A^^&  4^^^   ali-a-a 

■^PUOtX^^M  DOVwvaSBI^KDWB^C  allw  Wv*  wDBK 

last  few  yaase  be  waa  n  _ 
crat.  In  additicsi  to  ienmmtng  a  CVA  at 
Xfe'.  Tboeapaen  edrecatcd  tba 
of  tbe  basic  lnd«a«rtca. 
Ae  tbae  aant  on.  tt  beeawM  evident  tbat 
prfgMgaada  waa  being  tnflltxated  Into  tbe 
B^waewUle  Power  ''ft  I'li'rli'Hiiii.  end  from 
ttMra  to  tbe  people  of  tMs  lepea.  Oonsult- 
ants  eai  tHa  Wnaaerfflle  pay  roU  were  lieJwe 
In  Important  or?anlzatiena.  and  theae 

lytiae  tbaIr  maartiers  tar  a  CVA.    R  did. 

to  many  of  ua  that 
AdmlnlslvattMi  f  which 
wsa  CI  sated  to  maefcet  aarplias  power  from 
tbe  Armv  engineers'  daai.  eonatruned  at 
BoancvlUe.  and  the  Bmrau  of  Reclamation 
dam.  ooeetrucced  at  Grand  Coitieei  waa  not 
with  thia  role  of  marfcattng  surpbiB 
IS  ts  dearly  evident  tbet  they  are 

diBtry  of  tbe  region  and  to  create  a  PsdHal 
corporate  mevopoty  tbat  wui  give  them  cor- 
trol.  not  eecr  pewcr  aloae,  but  over  all  of 
the  other  reaooroas  of  tbe  region,  aad  eroidd 
regiment  tbe  bnslnfss  aad  poUtleal  eeuaoiwy 
of  the  region.    TVA  propogaada  and  per- 

incl  came  to  tbe  region  tbroo^  tbla 
Our  present  assistant  Rsetewy  eg 
tbe  latansr.  O.  Olrartf  Daildaua.  who  bM 
bsea  ta  tbe  regtsn  mueta  of  tbe  time  m  the 
last  6  mnnthi.  came  te  Beancville  from  TVA 
before  betag  adsaaead  to  Aaaiatant  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  laterlor.  MellaMe  reporu  state 
e  wrou  tbe  flrei  MtobeU  bOI.  after 
all  CVA  Mils  bave  bsea  patteraad. 
Tbe  rower  Division  of  the  Depenaaamef  tiM 
Interior,  of  wbich  Mr.  gtepbaa  BaNMlMabMll 
a  loas  «UBe  an  oActal.  waa  alao  aa 
of  valley  autbortUea. 
minda  In  thli  groi^  aiw 
•troBg  advocatee  of  the  sociallxatfon  of  baile 
ladaatrlea.  Only  recently  Mr.  Davidaon 
stated  that  if  tbe  steel  oompanlea  did  not 
produce  as  mt*Gb  ataal  aa  he  thought  they 
he  would  adroeete  tba  Ooeamaaenl 
into  the  steel  bualae 
praetleal  deatoastratlon  or 
route,  as  provldsd  tn  pending  aatbortty  MUa 
(8w  164S  aad  oompaaloa  blDa),  a  CVA,  under 
tbe  dirsetion  of  this  groop.  eoald.  by  em- 
ploflng  the  same  tactics  aa  have  been  used 
te  sodalne  power  in  this  region,  aociai tes 
any  indubtry  which  they  desired. 

The  sttatsgy  uead  to  proaaote  a  CVA.  there- 
fore, le  for  tbcee  Ooeatximent  agenclee  to 
eeaagellse  and  piuastytlae.  With  their  in- 
deeortbated  otfaafstlaw  leadership  they 
then  seek  to  develop  a  strong  claaa  preju- 
dice against  any  groupe  tbat  are  not  eym- 
patbette  to  tbeir  program.  Anyone  who  op- 
peaea  MMm  and  wbo  eAteUveiy  gate  tha  ptm- 
u»  aavaaih ted  with  tiM' 
aad  ebjactteaa  la  attaatad  aa  batng  a 
of  tha  vaetad  lataraets.  a  raaetlooary,  a  glut* 
ton  of  prtrtlege.  ed  by  the  power 

truflte,  en  enemy  Of  ::.(  lutie  man,  etc.  Tbeir 
program  la  oae  of  obstructionism  and  coufu* 
ston  nay  laaka  elaima  of  gtoas  liyetactaegf 
of  eautifig  aggnaiea. 

Tbe  following  ara  aome  at  tbe  faka  or 
balf-uuth  suumenta  thay  make  In  their 
propAganda  and  prooiotiotial  eflorta  to  oreata 
a  CVA: 

1.  CVA  would  have  no  aiore  poarer  tfegA 
eaisuag  sgengtas  alxaady  have. 

U.  Hoover  Cooualasloa  favors  CVA. 

J.  Frlvaie  Induetry  baa  no  need  to  fear 
aocialisation  under  rvA  It  cannot  take  over 
tba  ptleata  dMmp  business  uuleaa  there  la  a 
wiUlag  buyer  at  vtiMag  aalier. 

4.  Preaent  ageaelea  of  Oovernment  duing 
work  are  in^Ocient. 
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know  U>«  dBUfcn  of  mora 
OOTonuiMnt.  mart 


«.  IMft. 

to 

!•  pmbaMy  Um  atoac  iHipsrtaat.  m 

tf  Utu«  qucBtkn  la  aayootit  mmd  th«t 

atnuion  of  *«a*f.  ■Hffitiir.  and 

for  te  UM  bUl. 


act  10  Intaryrtt  Um  Mtt  MNraUy. 
CVA  all  UMt  !•  umdad  to  < 
Um 


Is  CVA  m  political 
ua  to  tbt« 
CVA  !■  •  pottt. 


CVA  or  valley 
ta  t«*o*l-    Ov«r  80  porooat  of 
a*«»paper«  in  Um  rtftoa  ar*  oa  raconl 
la  opp«»itioa  to  It.  a*  «aU  as  ilz  o«(  oi  aavaa 
at  Horttvcat  Btktm.    Thim  afeowM 
ba  talMaaaa  <4  aay  I 
«i  M«  UsOtj.  a  pwip  oC  I 

laCMHMMOCIfta 


grtupa 
wkUa  «  c:a«  «arfar«  la  I 

at  Um  iMart  et  xaryUiit^  we  botd  d«ar.  th« 
and  mdtTtduai  talUaUv*  Uiat  la  Um 
•«*•  or  CUT  rtpraaaatattva  BBvaraiDcat — 

ta 


1  r 


forcaa  have 
Um7  can  to  craata 

tte  prladplaa  *• 
im  to  1MB  Karl  Marx 
•ffarttvatir  protnotad  t&t  UMory  U»at  profit 
waa  rvbbary.  aa4  UMt  aayoao  tha*  laiagiii 
ta  ttoiinaaa  for  ptoO  «■■  a  raMtor.  Tba 
pvtoaat  tey  taettea  Oatlail  at  tboaa  who 
IMM*  vorkaC  aaiaaC  Mvod.  aiMl  uiToatatf 
la  pnvaio  tnalnMi   tbat  aakaa  Jotaa  aad 

royallau    laad   fearoas.    indoatrtal    tycooiLi. 
aaaaiy  of  tha  wwa  man.  raacttoaary.  «tc. 

W*  ail  know  tha  part  Uiat  racial  ictolar- 
aaet  pLajad  ta  cr«aUag  natKwal  a»rtallam  in 
Owa^any:  «a  kaow  that  tba  eoaUauatioa  ot 
a  ttam  prajudleo  profraja  la  Jiiat  aa  Ttdoua. 
vOl.  If  Bonttnaad.  daatroy  our  eoUBtry. 
:t  glvaa  plaoty  of  lUustra- 
Tba  potal  I  BMka  la  that 
Wtfaai  va  laj  aalda  aaany  o<  our  tachnlral 
ylb^ema  and  pUuv  aooM  of  tbaaa  poUtlcal 
probUras  that  art  daatroTlof  our  oouatry 
hlBlMr  on  cit  profram  of  action.  «•  ara 
hwdart  nrj  definltalj  for  disaster .  Wa  arc 
AMBbc  vlUla  Roma  boraa.  Tba  claaa  war* 
fan  of  pwJDdlee  aad  confuakn  la  paring  off 
ttt  tboaa  puiatdBg  It. 

Wbat  ara  w  gotaf  to  4o  about  tt7  Bar* 
art  octy  a  fr*  tuotatkNaa: 

1.  We  need  mere  rtaaarcb  to  dataraUna 
wbat  f  orcM  art  working  to  daatroy  oar  rtfiva- 
aentJitiTe  Oorenuaaat.  what  they  arc  dob^ 
aatf  bow  w»  am  abaaga  tblt  trend. 

S.  Uora  people  a^ed  to  kaow  wbat  part  tba 
■an  wba  baa  worked,  earned.  Mced.  and 
Invaezetf  pi>f>  la  o«»  aeoaoaiy  and  o«r  fbraa 

ot  004 

to  til  aw  tbe  relation  between 

ita- 


4  We  naad  to 
It  u^klag 
dlad  by  prlTau 


iterpnae. 


to  know  the  danftn  of  flvtnf 
Btore  power  as  propoaed  In  CVA 


T.  Wa  need  to  kaow  bow  tbe  jwopoeal  to 
create  a  great  nnTtniiaani  machine  with 
unlimited  powers  ta  an  effective  device  for 
brm(ing    about    many    of    tbaaa   aoctallstic 


1  prlvate-enterprlae  task  forcee  in 
indlTMual  Anaa  aatf  orgaaMatlons  to 
baly  ua  gal  nocw  soaat.  baalc  Cbeta.  and  get 
to  oiv  paaytak 
g.  W  aaed  a  ba«tar  aoardlnated  plan  for 
getting  this  information  out  to  the  people  on 
a  community.  State,  regional,  and  national 
level. 

Accomplishing  tbe  stape  mentioned  win 
require  a  great  deal  mere  effort  and  help,  and 
wt  muet  have  tt  soon.  Bills  to  create  re- 
gloaal  authority  dictatorship  are  before 
matt  alraag  pnaaure  la  t>eing 
by  tbe  eaeeutlve  branch  of  Oovern- 
ment  to  get  them  •nacted  into  the  taw  of  the 
land.  Thaae  forces  only  have  to  win  once, 
baeauae  mammoth  Oovernment  machines. 
wban  created  and  well-entrer  rhed.  can  never 
bw  eatanalnatcd.    We  can  never  back  up 

poattlon  of  the  National  Water  Con- 
kttoo  Oonfercnce  Is  set  forth  In  resolu- 
1.  ftaai  which  we  quote,  as  follows: 
"Wbertas  the  advoeatea  of  valley  or 
regtonal  authorltlee  or  commlaalona.  with  un- 
American  Ideology,  eaetlniM  to  come  for- 
ward with  undemocratle  peopoaale  differing 
from  tbe  original  suRcestlons  only  In  minor 
particulars  and  all  Involving  the  unneceaaary 
et  atote  aad  Individual  righu:  and 
thta  coafarence  la  oppoeed  to 
Federal  valley  or  regional  authorltlee  or  com- 
and  to  leglalatlon  in  any  form,  de- 
to  create  or  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ot  each  autborltlea  or  coounlaalotu : 
Now.  tbaeetoia.  be  tt 

"Jtesofeotf  »p  th*  Mmtkmmi  Wmter  Co««er«a> 
flaw  Caw/ereace.  Tbat  tt  raagbma  Ita  opfMad- 
tloa  to  the  creation  of  any  Federal  valley 
orragloaal  authority  or  eonunlaslon  In  what- 
ever gtilte  tba  aame  may  be  preeented.  and 
to  lagttlatlon  propoaed  to  accompllah  such 
purpoeea.  on  the  following  grounda: 

"*l.  Tbey  are  undemocratic  In  denying  the 
people  afflKted  an  effective  voice  In  the 
for^ulatkm  and  development  of  protn'sma 
for  tbe  utilisation  ot  their  natural  reaourcca. 
"a.  They  will  create  confusion  and  chaoa 
!n  the  development  and  operation  of  pro- 
gnuaa  which  can  be  made  to  function  In  a 
sattefactory  manner. 

"S.  Tbey  wUl  jui^MgUi  every  eatabluhed 
wator  rtgbt  wttbla  tbeir  reach  and  Initiate 
latHHlBable  litigation. 

"4.  Tbey  win  tend  to  apaat  and  unduly 
hamper  and  restrict  the  traditional  freedom 
of  the  aoclal.  cultural,  commercial,  and  tn- 
duatrtal  life  of  our  dttaena. 

"i-  Tbey  will  remove  direction  and  govcm- 
aMBtal  coiitrol  over  loeal  autters  from  the 
aOMBunltlea  where  auab  autters  arlae.  and 
win  render  more  dtfleult  the  aoluUon  of  our 
problems  whether  by  tbe  authorttlaa  or  by 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacttioa 


EXTENSION  OP  R£Ji<ARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 


ZH  THS  HOOSI  or  RXPRgSCNTATTW 
Mondav.  October  10,  194f 

Mr    BATTLE.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
)^v*  to_^t«ti(l  my  renuu-ks.  I  Include  g 


letter  from  a  distinguished  educator.  Dr. 
Prazer  Banks,  superintendent  of  the 
board  of  education.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Dr.  Banks  points  out  certain  dlfflcultles 
caused  by  a  big  lncrea.se  in  enrollment. 
This  same  condition  exists  throughout 
the  South.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  Congress  should  read  this  letter: 

BOAKC   or    EOUCATIOM, 

Birmingham.  Ala..  October  4. 1949. 
Mr.  Latnuc  Battls. 

House  Office  Building, 

Wa3htngton,  D.  C. 

DcAa  LaOBit:  Knowing  your  Intereat  In  our 
achool  affairs  and  the  relationship  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  to  us.  I  think  you  will 
want  to  know  certain  facts  which  have  shown 
up  here  at  the  opening  of  our  schools. 

Otir  net  enrollment  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber was  49.^88.  which  was  1.482  pupils  more 
than  we  had  a  year  ago.  There  was  an  In- 
creaae  of  approximately  1.700  in  the  ele- 
mentary arhools.  Our  white  high  schools 
showed  some  decrease  and  our  Negro  high 
schools  a  slight  Increase.  This  means,  of 
course,  a  much  more  crowded  situation  In 
our  elementary  schools. 

We  have  problems  of  roonis.  equipment, 
and  teachers.  The  greatest  of  theae  Is  teach« 
era.  We  aVe  not  getting  enough  weU-quall- 
fled  people  trained  for  leaching  In  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  my  opinion,  the  ques- 
tion ot  salaries  has  an  Important  bearing  on 
the  situation.  I  tjelleve  that  an  Increase  In 
salaries  would  help  us  greatly  In  getting 
enough  qualified  young  people  Into  cotirses 
preparing    for    elementary    teaching. 

Thu  Is  where  Federal  aid  comes  Into  the 
picture  as  I  see  It.  We  are  now  levying  our 
conaututlonal  limit  of  ad  valorem  taxes.  The 
State,  aa  you  know,  gete  a  large  share  of  ite 
echool  money  from  Income,  sales,  and  use 
Mxea. 

T  know  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  help 
but  thought  you  might  like  these  additional 
facts. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  FtArm  Banks, 

Superintendent. 


The  Townsend  Plaa  Vertnt  H.  R.  6000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRBENTATIVBS 
Monaay.  October  10.  1949 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  House  on  H.  R.  6000.  the  social- 
security  bill,  has  Impelled  me  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
do  for  over  12  year.s:  namely,  to  sign  the 
Townsend-pian  petition  now  at  the 
Speaker's  desk.  I  signed  that  petition 
because  when  I  compare  the  two  pro- 
grams for  social  .security — the  one  con- 
tained In  H.  R.  6000  and  the  one  con- 
tained in  the  Townsend  plan — I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Townsend  plan  Is  to  be 
preferred  to  H   R  6000. 

In  my  opinion,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Townsend  plan  Is  more  equita- 
ble, more  practical,  more  Just,  much 
easier  and  cheaper  to  administer,  and 
less  costly  in  the  long  run. 

The  social-security  plan  cootataaed  in 
H.  R.  6000  when  fully  mature*  WUl  re- 
quire the  payment  of  something  like 
$1,000,000,000  per  year  in  interest  alone, 
in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
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of  dollars  each  year  for  adminLstratlve 
costs.  The  Townsend  plan  will  do  away 
with  both  the  interest  on  the  .social - 
security  fund  and  the  heavy  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  social-security  plan  contained  in 
H.  R.  6000  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  shall  collect  up  to  $6,000  - 
OM^O  or  $8  000.000.000  per  year  and 
spend  the  same  for  current  Goverrunent 
expenses.  The  Townsend  plan  proposes 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  col- 
lect $6,000,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000  per 
year  and  hand  it  out  immediately  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  the  old  people  of  the 
Nation  for  them  to  spend  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  I  ajJc.  which  is  the  better 
plan?  Which  will  bring  more  happiness 
to  more  people?  Which  can  spend  the 
money  to  a  better  advantage,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  our  worthy  old 
people? 

In  my  opinion  the  social-security  pro- 
gram as  set  up  and  amended  in  H.  R. 
6000  is  both  unsound  and  dishonest.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  hereafter  to  substi- 
tute the  Townsend  plan,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  it.  for  the  administration's 
social -security  program. 


Tlirec  Coofretsmen  Who  Protect  the 
Peop'e'i  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

OF  cA-^zrotiSi.K 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday .  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  three  Congressmen  contribute 
a  great  service  to  the  F>eople  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  people  should  know  about  It. 
Accordingly.  I  hope  that  as  many  of 
the  people  as  F>ossible  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Robert  S.  Allen  in  the 
Washington  Post  today,  which  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Rfcord  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

UTTLrms  ^i^T^'irwn  m  Fowzx  Attack 
(By  Rol>ert8  Allen) 

President  Truman  canie  within  a  hairs 
breadth  of  losing  his  bard -won  victory  on 
his  big  public-power  program  In  a  cloaed- 
door  parley  of  a  Hciise-Senate  conference 
committee. 

Only  the  firm  stand  of  three  Democratic 
Congressmen  blocked  a  wily,  last-minute 
scuttling  maneurer  by  the  utility  lobby. 

They  ^rv  Represeatattrea  Mikz  KnwAN 
of  Ohio.  CLAamct  Cannon  of  Mlseourl.  and 
Henkt  Jackson  of  Washington. 

Obscured  by  the  clatter  of  the  hectic  con- 
gressional drive  to  adjourn,  the  undercover 
battle  raged  unnoticed  for  2  days.  Lead- 
ing for  the  utilities  were  Senator  bisn 
Thomas.  Democrat.  Oklahoma,  and  Senator 
KnnnrrH  WHStST,  Republican.  Nebrarta, 
from  the  only  all-public  power  State  in  the 
Union.  Potently  aiding  them  was  a  swarm 
of  utUlty  lobbyists,  headed  by  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Membeni  of  Congreaa  also  reported  receiv- 
ing telephone  calls  from  in£ueatlal  persons 
Ib  home  areas  urging  acquiescence  In  tbe 
■ttUty  move. 

Had  this  move  been  put  over.  It  not  only 
would  have  cut  the  ground  out  from  under 
the  Preeiaent's  program,  but,  in  effect,  would 


hare  art  «p  a  new  pcdlcy  on  tbe  sale  of  power 
from  publlc-bullt  dams  without  direct  ac- 
tion by  the  House  aiMl  Senate. 

Aoaorr  movb 

It  waa  one  of  the  moat  adroit  and  far- 
reaching  backstage  lobby  maneuvers  at- 
tempted In  a  long  time. 

(Note. — In  the  cloalng  days  of  a  session, 
some  of  the  most  Important  decisions  of 
Congreaa  are  being  made  In  the  secrecy  of 
the  so-called  Howe  Benats  conference  com- 
mittees. These  bodies,  made  up  of  small 
groups  from  the  two  Chambers,  meet  behlr.d 
closed  doors  to  Iron  out  differences  on  nwjor 
measures.  Conference  committees  are  sub- 
jected to  tremendous  lobbyist  pressures  and 
manipulations  of  ail  kinds.) 

Administration  leaders  first  got  wind  of 
tbe  utility's  scheme  when  Senator  Thomas 
sprang  It  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  con- 
fereea. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  administration  rested 
confidently  on  Ita  decisive  vtctorlea  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  Kuwait,  the  House,  early  last 
soring,  overwhelmingly  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's power  program. 

Several  months  later,  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  in  a  secret  meeting. 
struck  the  program  out  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment budget  bill.  Later,  after  a  hot 
fight,  the  Senate,  by  a  big  majority,  reversed 
this  action  and  restored  the  program.  Serja- 
tor  Thomas  was  utility  spokesman  In  this 
battle. 

With  these  two  smashing  victories.  White 
House  leaders  assumed  they  had  nothing  to 
worry  about.  They  learned  differently  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  conf  «ence  committee. 

Seconded  by  WHnutT,  Thomas  uncorked 
the  new  maneuver.  It  not  only  caught  the 
administration  by  surprise,  but  was  ao  deftly 
worded  that  It  won  the  support  of  two  Senate 
conferees  who  had  previously  voted  for  the 
program.  They  are  Senators  Cabi.  Hatocn, 
Democrat.  Arizona,  and  Joe  O'Mahonkt. 
Democrat.  Wyoming. 

The  wily  utility  proposal  required  no  ad- 
ditional Ic^glslatlon. 

Instead,  It  consisted  of  a  statement  of 
policy  that,  after  approval  by  the  conference 
committee,  would  have  had  binding  effect 
on  the  Interior  Department. 

Under  this  directive  the  Oovernment 
would  have  been  barred  from  selling  power 
developed  at  public  hydroelectric  projects 
except  through  private  utilities  at  tbelr 
rates. 

AT   UTtUrr    BA1 


That  u.  distribution  of  cheap  public  power 
would  have  stopped  at  the  bus  t>ar.  PTom 
then  on,  the  utUltles  would  sell  It  at  tbdr 
rates  to  consumers.  The  adroit  secret  pro- 
posal was  as  fellows: 

"The  Department  of  Interior  has  stated 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  its  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  arrangements  for  the 
delivery  of  power  produced  at  hydroelectric 
projects  for  delivery  beyond  load  centers  la  to 
make  wheeUng  arrangements  where  •  •  • 
(three  alleged  conditions  exist)  •  •  •  the 
conferees  direct  tbat  a  report  be  made  not 
later  than  January  15.  19S0.  aa  to  what  prog- 
ress has  been  made  •  •  •  with  private 
utilities  to  obtain  contracts  which  conform 
to  this  policy." 

Interior  Department  heads  hit  the  celling 
when  they  read  this.  They  denied  as  com- 
plettiy  false  the  claim  made  regarding  their 
testimony,  and  challenged  Thomas  tvnd 
WHEaar  to  produce  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  to  prove  their  contention.  Interior 
chiefs  also  charged  the  utility  proposal  was 
drafted  by  PurceU  Smith.  $6S,000-a-year  lob- 
byist of  the  National  Association  of  Bectrlc 
Companies. 

Tbe  final  se«al<xi  ef  the  tottfti—  «u 
stormy.  Thomas  aad  Whebxt  folMlBatatf  at 
length.  KntWAN.  Cannon,  and  Jaocson 
stood  pat.  They  held  the  whip  hand  and 
used  It.     Under  Houss  rules,  a  majority  of  a 


Bouse  conference  groiq;>  Is  neoeasary  to  ap- 
prove such  a  declaration  of  poUcy.  The 
utUiUes  lacked  that  majority,  as  the  aU 
House  conferaes  split  evenly  on  the  issue. 

By  tbat  hairline  maiglii.  the  Preelrtawt 
flnaUy  naUed  down  bla  big  pubUc  power  pro- 
gram In  the  West,  Southwest  and  Southeast. 

Tbe  other  conferees  wiM>  voted  for  the  pro- 
posal were  Senator  Cham  Gukmkt.  Republi- 
can. South  Dakota;  and  Representatives  Ivoa 
D.  P«KTON,  Republican,  Pennsylvania;  Bm  F. 
Jbosv,  BepuUlcan.  Iowa;  and  W.  F.  Noa- 
aatx,  DHnocrat,  Arkanaas. 

President  Truman  was  ao  elated  he  tele- 
phoned KnwAM  and  warmly  thanked  and 
congratulated  him. 


Tke  Implkatioii*  of  Pobit  4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  towA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVSS 

Monday,  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  con- 
tent with  authorization  for  the  spending 
of  nearly  $7,000,000,000  on  assorted  Euro- 
pean nations  diiilng  the  coming  fiuscal 
year.  President  Truman  is  now  asking 
Congress  for  an  additional  $35,000  000 
to  carry  out  point  4  of  his  Inaugural 
address  this  year. 

The  object  sfxms  to  l)e  to  send 
American  experts  abroad  to  teach  the 
people  of  selected  foreign  countries  how 
to  increase  their  industrial  production. 
If  this  plan  were  to  be  successful  it  would 
also  call  for  loans  or  outright  gifts  to 
build  new  industrial  plants  and  modern- 
ize many  of  those  now  in  existence. 

The  fact  that  private  capital  has  little 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves  is  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  $150,000,000  so-called  lotax 
provision  that  was  added  to  the  already 
enormous  foreign-aid  bill  that  came  from 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  capital  in  this 
coiintry,  in  private  sources,  seeking  an 
oi^iKirtunlty  to  be  put  to  work.  But  pri- 
vate capital  will  not  be  made  available 
without  rea.<;onaMe  assurance  of  stability 
of  foreign  governments  and  there  can 
be  no  real  governmental  stability  abroad 
until  there  Is  a  dlsposltloa  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  help  thfiniwtlvea. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier  points 
up  quite  dearly  the  fears  that  many  of 
us  entertain  with  respect  to  giving  effect 
to  point  4; 

No  American  can  look  at  the  conditions  of 
xuurest  which  pervada  so  many  regions  of  the 
world  wltbovt  some  feeUag  of  waeiaslneas. 
The  yeast  oC  change  Is  beginning  to  act  in 
many  backward  areas,  and  Communist  agents 
are  everywhere  seeking  to  direct  theae  move- 
ments for  their  revolutionary  purposes.  In 
fact.  It  seems  that  the  more  backward  an 
area.  In  an  Industiiai  sense,  tbe  more  JKOg- 
ress  the  Commtinlsts  are  making  in  ezplott- 
Ing  tt.  CflechOBlovakia  Is  tiie  sole  ccontiy 
whicb  wae  highly  industrialized  and  enjoyed 
an  enlightened  democracy  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over.  Tbe  Sbeds  otherwise  bare 
attained  power  only  in  industrially  baticward 
nations. 

Praaident  Trunoan  and  his  advisers  feel 
that  tbe  United  States  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and 
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Tea  Membdn  of  CoBfresi  Reqaest 
FertilMr  laTttbf  aboa 


BZTSMSION  OP  R£MARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  woani  assor* 

m  THx  BOOBS  or  msnuHBH 

Mondat.  Octob&r  t$,  IMf 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
have  been  coming  to  me  Indloilng  that 
the  farmers  are  suffering  from  tba  mo- 
le practicds  of  the  fertUlaer  In- 
and  that  there  U  reaaonataie 
for  the  belief  that  an  eSMM  of 
Bttrocoi  111  ferUUwrs  Is  net  only 
Om  catwe  of  tobaceo- plant  diseases,  and 
potato  and  tomato  blights,  but  that  food 


crops  aad  letilabiM  grown  with  It  have 
a  kit  to  do  wtth  tlw  Increased  Incidence 
of  vasctilar  dlnaaes  and  degenerative 
diseases. 

I  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  on  more  tban  one 
occasion,  and  I  am  glad  to  sac  that  my 
colieaflues  in  the  House,  and  Members 
of  ttieScBate.  are  devoting  some  thought. 
aad  maalfeating  considerable  interest  in 
this  Important  matter. 

Dtirlnc  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
eight  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  Introduced  resolu- 
tions requesting  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  monopolistic  practices  of 
the  fertilizer  industry.  I  thinlc  It  is  high 
time  something  was  being  done  about 
this  matter. 

On  May  9  last,  the  Honorable  Prmoc  B. 
KxKri.  of  Wisconsin.  Introduced  House 
Resolution  307.  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  the  effect  upon  the  health 
of  human  beings  of  the  chemicals,  com- 
pounds, and  synthetics  that  are  being 
used  in  the  production  of  food.  In  the 
place  and  stead  of  butter,  lard,  milk, 
tggs.  and  so  forth,  and  to  determine 
whether  food  crops  grown  with  an  excess 
of  soluble  nitrogen  are  harmful  to  plant 
life  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
people 

On  August  10.  1M9.  the  Honorable 
Ai>oLPH  J.  Babath  introduced  House  Res- 
olution 323.  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  9ceial  committee  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  to  do  the  same  things  specified 
In  the  resolution  offered  by  Congressman 

KXMTK. 

On  July  20  last,  eight  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Introduced  Senate 
Resolution  138,  wiiich  authorized  and 
directed  the  flanate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  monopolistic 
praetleea  In  the  fertilizer  industry 

Mr.  Speaker.  10  years  ago  I  met  Mr. 
William  O.  Holman.  a  public -spirited 
citizen  of  Virginia,  and  invited  him  to 
my  ofBce  Mr.  Holman  told  me  that  he 
was  trying  to  secure  a  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation of  the  fertiliaer  industry,  and 
that  he  had  the  backing  of  the  late 
Josephus  Daniels  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  late  Senators  William  E.  Borah  and 
Oeorge  W.  Norrls. 

A  year  or  two  afterward  I  met  Mr. 
Holman  again,  and  learned  from  him 
tluit  102  fertilizer  firms  and  individuals 
had  been  Indicted  and  fined  in  a  Federal 
in  North  Carolina  for  having 
an  Illegal  Influence  on  State  law- 
makers. 

Mr.  Holman  told  me  that,  while  this 
Influence  was  being  exerted,  the  State 
laws  were  amended,  and  that  these 
amendments  permitted  the  manufac- 
turers: (1)  To  Increase  the  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  all  fertilizer  31  percent:  (2)  to 
remove  from  the  fertilizer  bags  what 
were  known  as  "soxirce  tags."  which  told 
the  fanners  what  materials  had  been 
used  in  making  the  fertilizer:  and  (3)  to 
use  almost  unlimited  proportions  of  the 
cheap,  soluble  sources  of  nitrogen  with- 
out letting  the  farmen  know  that  this 
was  being  done.  He  said  that  these 
loopholes  in  the  laws  were  invitations  to 
fraud,  and  that  he  did  not  think  It  was 


right  to  fon;e  the  farmer  to  buy  a  **plg 
in  a  poke." 

The  Honorable  Wiluajc  Lkmxz  Intro- 
duced a  truth  about  fertilizer  bill  in  Con- 
gress In  July  1945.  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Holman.  and  this  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced by  him  In  each  Congress  since  that 
time.  This  bill  requires  the  manufac- 
turer to  tell  the  farmer  what  materiali 
have  been  used  in  making  the  fertlliatr, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  each  material, 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  sand,  or 
other  useicas  flller.  It  also  prohibits  the 
use  of  coloring  matter,  and  the  use 
of  materials  known  to  be  harmful  to 
crops. 

On  February  28  last,  the  Honorable 
FKAinc  B.  Kkzfz  introduced  a  fertilizer 
bill  tn  Congress  which  contains  the  same 
labeling  features  as  the  I^mke  bill,  and 
forbids  the  shipment  of  fertilizer  in  inter- 
state commerce  that  contains  more  than 
50  percent  of  soluble  nitrogen.  I  think 
that  is  a  wise  provision,  and  greatly 
needed. 

As  a  practical  farmer.  I  can  see  that 
this  legislation  would  enable  the  farm- 
ers to  buy  fertilizer  IntelliRently,  and 
grow  better  crops  with  less  fertilizer  per 
acre.* 

I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  more 
organic  nitrogen  in  fertilizer  would  en- 
able tobacco,  potato,  and  tomato  plants 
to  be  grown  free  of  disease,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  food  crops  grown 
with  it  would  be  less  likely  to  injure  the 
health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Holman  has  an  array  of  facts  that 
are  backed  by  the  opinions  of  eminent 
agricultural  and  medical  scientists,  which 
plainly  show  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  a  vital  relationship  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it  would 
save  the  farmers  millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  untiring  efforts  of 
this  patriotic  Virginian  bearing  fruit,  and 
hope  the  farmers  may  rally  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  give  him  the  moral  backing  he 
rightly  deserves.  Mail  will  reach  Mr. 
Holman  at  305  B  Street  NE  .  Washington. 
D.  C.  or  at  Bremo  Bluff.  Va.,  his  Flu- 
vanna County  home. 


Toarist  Dcvelopmeat  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRJCK 

or  WXST  VIBOtMU 

IN  THl  HODSX  OP  REPRKSXNTATIVXS 
Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  HZDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  written  by  Mr.  Soterious 
Nicholson  entitled  "Tourist  Development 
in  Greece."  which  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantis, October  2.  1949: 

TOUaiST  DKVSLOrMEMT  IM  CSXXCI 

(By  Sotarlos  Nicholson) 
The  toarist  trade  Is  buUdlng  up  to  prom- 
inence In  Europe  as  a  wealth -producing  In- 
dustry. Since  the  end  of  the  war.  tourism 
has  bean  on  the  Increase.  Largest  percent.<ige 
of  travelers  come  from  the  United  States 
wlMra  tlM  urge  to  vlalt  ttie  Old  World  has 
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reached  a  high  point  among  vacationers.  To 
meet  this  demand,  most  European  countries 
are  setting  plane  for  the  expected  future  to- 
fhix  of  visitors.  Significantly,  the  tourist 
trade  Is  important  to  the  productivity  of 
such  nations  as  Greece  for  a  pertinent  reason. 

That  reason  Is  the  need  of  such  nations  as 
Greece,  still  In  a  period  of  reconstruction,  for 
American  dcdlars.  Dollars  mean  more  btisl- 
neas.  more  trade,  and  the  purchasing  power 
that  will  aid  In  the  development  of  Industry 
and  bolster  the  nation's  economic  health. 
For  Its  part,  the  United  States  can  111  af- 
ford to  Ignore  the  wide  opportunity  for  In- 
creased totirism  In  Greece.  First  off  is  the 
American  Inveatment  In  that  naUon,  A  close 
second  are  United  States  exports  to  Greece. 

The  American  who  visits  Greece  eats  deli- 
cacies Imported  from  his  home  country,  fruit 
from  as  far  away  as  Oregon.  The  pen  and 
paper  he  uses  when  he  registers  at  his  hotel, 
more  than  often  is  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  clothing.  Jewelry,  and  the  many 
other  products  he  buys  all  bear  the  made-ln- 
Ihe-United -States  label. 

His  payments  made  to  businessmen  in 
Greece  accumulate  In  the  financial  process 
into  credits  which  are  used  by  Greelc  com- 
mercial Interests  to  purchase  additional 
goods  and  materials  for  Its  Industry.  The 
credits  are  sorely  needed  by  Greece  in  its 
Individual  effort  under  the  foreign  ald-to- 
Greece  program.  Greek  recovery  and  tour- 
Ism  are  inseparable.  In  order  for  Greece  to 
buy  goods  from  the  United  States,  the  na- 
tion must  have  money  to  pay  for  them. 

American  Investment  In  the  Balkan  nations 
must  be  protected.  As  a  chief  trading  cen- 
ter for  American  goods  In  the  Balkans. 
Greece  has  access  to  many  markets.  How- 
ever, the  question  remains:  What  can  the 
United  States  do  to  help  the  tourist  trade 
In  Greece? 

The  answer  Involves  much  high-level  fi- 
nance. But  a  practical  aid  can  help  solve 
Greece's  main  problem  In  tourist  accommo- 
dation—that of  good,  modem  hotels.  Many 
hotels  handling  the  tourist  trade  in  Greece 
before  the  war  were  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  Invading  armies,  while  others  were  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  because  of  war  condi- 
tions. 

The  Greek  Government,  through  Its  cen- 
tral tourist  agency.  Is  making  great  strides 
In  its  program  to  repair,  modemlee,  and 
build  hotel  accommodations.  Much  of  the 
program  Is  still  In  the  planning  stage.  And 
it  is  here  that  the  United  States  can  lend  as- 
sistance. Many  an  Investor  in  this  coun- 
try— hotel  chain  or  big  business  corpora- 
tion— could  finance  the  building  of  big, 
luxurious    hotels   In    Greece. 

Roads  repaired  and  reconditioned  give  ac- 
cess to  e::istlng  hotels  or  hotel  sites.  Co- 
ordination of  information  bureaus  with 
those  In  smaller  communities,  now  under 
way  by  the  central  agency,  also  will  help 
the  tourist  flow.  American  enterprise 
could  oanvert  these  beginnings  of  tourist 
development   into  a  flourishing   industry. 

There  will  be  large  expenditures  by  lx)th 
the  Greek  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise in  the  nation,  for  tourist  enhance- 
ment during  the  4-year  period  ending  In 
1951.  These  expenditures  Include  outlays 
for  such  tmdertaklngs  as  revltallzatlon  of 
the  hotel  Industry,  development  of  tourist 
areas,  road,  tourist  area  and  museum  re- 
conditioning as  well  Bs  expenses  for  tourist 
publicity  and  other  media  designed  to  at- 
tract the  tourist. 

Moreoter,  Greece  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  grMit  attractions  for  the  tourist.  Ex- 
pansion of  facilities  to  handle  the  trade 
could  boost  the  nximber  o?  60.003  visitors 
annually  estimated  la  prewar  years  to  a 
much  greater  flgtire. 

Greece  is  the  Ideal  land  for  the  tourist. 
It  lias  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  p&st 
combined  with  a  wondrous  climate,  crystal 
graan  a«a«,  dreamy  light  blue  skies,  scenio 


motintains.  colorful  vlUagas,  and  friendly. 
iMwpttabla  folk  Tliaaa  attrtbutea  can  wall 
take  core  of  tlw  Amerdao  tourist,  wbo.  at 
tieart.  wants  to  tear  lilmaelf  loos*  from  the 
everyday  Kumdrum  by  a  friendly,  beautiful 
nation. 

By  projecting  its  Old  World  grtatoeaB. 
Greece  performs  itself  a  service.  The  na- 
tion is  placing  Its  nattiral  resources  at  the 
dispoaal  of  the  tourist.  American  capltAl 
can  make  Its  dollar  perform  double  duty. 


Sbeep  Losses  From  Poison  Wee^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  oiAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  September  28, 1949 

Mr.  WHI'lE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker,  In 

many  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country,  the  Federal  Government  has 
come  in  and  as.«:isted  in  financing  the 
eradication  of  noxious  weeds.  Many  of 
these  weeds  are  a  serious  menace  to  the 
production  of  crops. 

Prom  the  reports  being  received  from 
the  State  of  Idaho,  it  appears  that  a  new 
variety  of  poison  weed  has  invaded  our 
State  with  disastrous  results  to  sheep 
that  are  grazed  on  the  open  range. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  there  Is  Inserted 
here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman  J.  Bell- 
wood.  a  prominent  attorney  of  Rupert. 
Idaho,  together  with  letter  he  received 
from  Mr.  Wilmer  G.  Priest,  county  ex- 
tension agent: 

RiTPaaT.  Idaho,  October  4,  1949. 
Hon.  CoMFTON  I.  Wmn, 

House  of  Reprtsentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Diss  Sii:  Wilmer  G.  Priest,  county  agent, 
Mlntdoka  County,  has  called  to  my  attention 
a  problem  which  is  becoming  more  urgent 
with  the  passing  of  time;  this  problem  con- 
cerns the  spreading  of  a  poisonous  weed 
known  as  halogeton.  It  Is  causing  consider- 
able concern  to  those  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Priest  to  me,  giv- 
ing some  history  of  the  problem. 

It  seems  that  this  problem  concerns  sev- 
eral Western  States  and  Is  one  which  can  l>e8t 
be  handled  by  aome  sort  of  cooperative 
action. 

I  call  this  matter  to  your  attention  with  a 
full  realleatlon  of  how  busy  you  are.  but  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  find  the  problem  as 
pressing  as  we  do  In  thlfs  area.  You  may  be 
asstu^  that  any  consideration  you  can  give 
will  be  tremendously  appreciated  liere  and  In 
surrounding  areas. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SHntMAif  J.  Bcu-wrooD. 

Sherman  BfXLWooo, 

Rupert,  Idaho. 
DXAS  Ms.  Bxixwooo:  Following  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  spread  of  halogeton  in  Cassia 
County  and  the  effect  it  iias  ceased  tliare 
since  It  was  noticed.  Tills  i&  the  Inlonaa- 
Uon  that  I  promised  you  the  other  day  wlien 
I  talked  to  you.  It  was  secured  tiu-ough 
Glenn  BodUy,  the  county  agent  at  Bur  ley; 

"HWTOBT   or   HALOCKTOIC   XM    CASSIA    COmrTT 

(By  Glenn  L.  Bodily) 
"The   first  known  cases  of  halogeton   in 
Cassia  County  were  in  two  spots  atx>ut  7 


years  ago  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
One  spot  waa  located  on  a  rtteep  trail  oomlag 
out  of  Nevada.  Just  south  of  Almo  Tba 
other  spot  was  found  just  west  of  Bridge, 
near  some  hot  artesian  wells  in  that  vicinity. 

"For  the  flrat  S  years  aheep  were  cnmpad 
on  these  spots  without' any  serious  difficulty. 
However,  the  third  year  John  Ward  moved 
his  band  of  sheep  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
hot  wells  and  lost  nearly  a  thousand  head  of 
sheep  on  halogeton  In  1  day.  This  was  the 
first  known  loea  in  this  county  of  any  Im- 
portance. Since  that  time  halogeton  haa 
spread  from  these  spou  throughout  the  Raft 
River  Valley. 

"It  Is  now  known  to  be  In  tlie  areas  t>e- 
tween  Highway  30  north,  south  to  the  Utah 
line,  and  can  be  fotmd  anywhere  from  Altno 
to  Blaek  Pine  Mountain,  and  ail  the  way 
aeroaa  Raft  River  Valley.  This  area  would 
cover  approximately  an  area  35  miles  wtda 
by  50  miles  long. 

"In  addition  to  tikis.  tiM  wc«d  has  qwaad 
into  Utah  and  can  b«  found  along  Highway 
30  south  almoat  to  aMWvUle,  UUh,  and  al- 
most as  far  south  of  the  Utah  line  as  it  has 
spread  north.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  weed  in  Utah. 

"Originally  the  weed  came  from  Nevada 
and  the  extent  ol  the  area  covered  in  Nevada 
must  be  considerable. 

••Recently  this  weed  has  been  found  in  an 
area  northwest  of  Oakley  and  also  spotted 
over  al3out  four  sections  In  northam  Mini- 
doka County. 

"Before  halogeton  came  Into  the  Raft  River 
Valley,  many  flocks  of  sheep  were  wintered  In 
that  area.  Mow  most  of  the  sheepmen,  who 
own  sheep  in  that  vicinity,  Ivave  l>6en  forced 
out  of  the  sheep  business,  or  have  t>een  forced 
to  find  other  winter  range.  One  or  two 
bands  are  still  being  wintered  In  the  lower 
re^on  around  Ootterel. 

"We  have  not  had  any  serious  death  loases 
In  sheep  since  John  Ward  suffered  the  iieavy 
loos  several  years  ago.  However,  tiiere  liave 
been  any  number  of  cattle  die  from  the  same 
cause.  Although  it  doesn't  kill  cattle  in 
large  numbers,  it  does  cause  considerable 
damage  by  the  loss  of  a  few  cattle  at  a  time. 
This  poisonous  weed  does  present  a  most 
serious  threat  to  the  livestock  Industry  In 
this  area,  and  if  not  controlled  it  will  soon 
spread  to  the  other  grazing  land  In  the  Snake 
River  Valley  and.  by  doing  so,  force  most  of 
the  sheepmen  out  of  th»  business  and  catJae 
serious  losses  to  cattlemen  and  livestock  In 
general." 

Tours  trtUy, 

WTLSCnO.  PiXKST, 

County  Exte$uU>n  Agent. 

I  am  also  inserting  a  letter  on  the  same 
subject  from  Mr.  Ross  B.  Haddoclc,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Shoshone  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  would  like  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  paragraph  3, 
wherein  Mr.  Haddock  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  and  livestock  to 
our  domestic  economy  and  the  necessity 
for  correcting  this  situation : 

BHOsaoMK  Chambek  or  CoMwxacc, 

Shoshone.  Idaho,  October  S.  1949. 
Hon.  John  Sakborn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wsshington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  CoMcacssMAN:  The  local  office  of  tha 
Bunau  of  Land  Management,  imder  the  su- 
pervialon  of  Jolin  A.  Keith,  district  range 
manager,  iiaa  raported  the  presence  of  Halo- 
geten  on  the  Federal  range  area  in  this  graz- 
ing district,  which  district  lies  on  the  north  of 
Snake  River  between  American  Falls  on  tha 
east  and  King  Hill  on  the  west,  and  extenda 
from  the  Snalce  River  on  the  south  to  tba 
national  forest  boundary  on  the  north. 

This  plant  is  very  poisonous  to  livestock 
and  serious  death  loaaaa  liave  resulted  in 
northern  Nevada,  nortiierD  Utah,  and  in  the 
Baft  River  sactiou  oX  soutiiera  Idaho.    Tha 
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Eaploy  Um  Plifskaily  tUadi 
WmIi 


KXTSN8ION  OP  REMARBB 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 


Ol  THB  BOCSB  OT  MIPRBBBNTATTVIS 

Wedn€9dm9.  Septembtt  2t,  JH8 


Mrs.  IX>UOLAS.  Mr.  ftpM^r.  on 
Saturdajr.  October  1.  the  fifth  annual  ob- 
mmnet  of  National  Bnploy  the  Physl- 
ctBy  Baadicapped  Week  was  dBdaDy 

launched  at  the  Majooic  hall  in  Nev 
Tork  City,  under  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  the  Phjsicaily  Handi- 
capped educational  fund. 

Tlie  principal  speaker  was  Mrs.  Blea- 
Bor  Rooserelt.  who  dwelt  upon  the  great 
value  of  the  handicapped  as  workers  and 
as  ctdxens.  AmoBg  other  speakers  were 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  chairman. 
JkFPB  Educational  Fund,  who  awed  as 
er;  Paul  A.  Strachan.  mithmal 
American  Federation  of  the 
iitj  Handicapped,  and  author  of 
il  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week:  Mr.  Thomas  D'Arcy  Bro- 
plljr.  president.  American  Heritage  Foun- 
daUon — Freedom  Train — and  chairman 
«r  the  board.  Kaofon  ft  Sckbardt:  Dr. 
Mircus  D.  Coffle.  i  oMlirtnnai'  of  ho8{ri- 
tals.  city  of  New  York,  representing  May- 
or O'Dwyer;  Miss  Betay  Barton,  author; 
Mr.  Alan  CoreUl.  president.  Theatre  Au- 
tborttles:  June  Osrdner,  radio  singing 
star:  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  Dr  Merle  E 
Hampton .  principal.  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Bducation  of  the  Blind;  Walter 
B.  Dltmars.  president.  Gray  Manufac- 
turing Co .  and  Mr  Brophy  composed 
tbe  committee  on  arrazigements.  Rev. 
lUlpll  O.  Sorkman  pronounced  the  Invo- 
cation and  Rabbl  Henry  A.  Schnorr.  the 
benediction. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
chorus  of  blind  singers  from  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  ^-^^MtUop  of  the 
Blind,  under  direction  of  Mr.  iRMit  An- 
derson. nadvlBC  a  repertoire  of  selec- 
tions from  Huidel.  Motart.  Beethoven. 
Brahms,  and  others. 

Mr.  Btrachan's  address  reveals 
hittaerto  unpublished  data  oa  opar- 
atioos  of  the  week,  as  well  as  ttaa  altiia- 
tkm  reapectmg  natkwal  procraiM  and 
eaodltlons  affeetlBC  our  mlUkms  of 
ptiyilcaUy  handicapped.  I  am  Inserting 
It  in  the  RKoao  in  the  hope  that  all 


of  OongraM  and  many  of  the 
public  will  read  and  realise  from  it  the 
tremendous  scope  of  this  vital  problem : 

Mr  CbAlnnan.  Mn.  noowfett.  dUtln- 
guMMd  gOMtk.  meznlMrs  of  the  American 
MdvattOB  of  tbe  Physically  Handicapped, 
and  m«ida  ot  th«  physically  handicapped, 
tonight  marka  anothar  mUeatone  along  the 
road  to  better  public  understanding  of  the 
rarted  problems  of  tiM  haadlcappad.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  slas  and  scope  of 
theas  probleins.  let  xm  consider  the  fact  that 
rartous  sources  today  eetlmate  the  number 
<tf  baadleapped  to  run  from  38.000.000  to 
i»jam,900.  vlth  from  5.000.000  to  7.000.000 
ot  tbSM  being  severely  disabled. 

To  local  tee  this  problem.  In  the  metro- 
poatan  area  of  Oreatar  New  York  City,  out 
at  tba  appnadtaata  gjOOOMO  population,  ac- 
cording to  our  beat  statistics,  about  I  In  4 
are  in  soma  dagraa  phyalcaliy  handicapped. 
and  at  thaaa  It  la  eattmatad  that  soma  350.000 
are  sa?arcly  disabled. 

The  elTlUan  luindtcapped  outnumber  the 
mlUtary  disabled  approximately  10  to  1. 
During  the  war  years.  11.113.000  dlsabUlUes 
occurred  on  tbe  home  Industrial  front.  whUe 
In  the  various  branches  of  iht  armed  forces 
there  waa  a  total  of  9MJ»9l  casualtiea. 
Dortag  the  paat  10  years,  according  to  latest 
0*i.  lal  flgtiraa.  30.680,800  have  been  Injured 
In  industry — an  average  of  more  than  a.OOO.- 
000  per  year.  And  I  vigorously  aaaert  the 
program  for  dvUian  liandicapped  Is  miser- 
ably Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  our  time. 

For  a  period  of  10  years  prior  to  World 
War  n  we  piled  up  an  avaragc  of  800.000 
dlsablUties  each  year,  and  at  that  number 
the  combined  P»deral-State  rehabilitation 
ageneiea  were  only  able  to  rehabillute  ap- 
prozlnuitely  iO.OOO  per  year,  while  private 
Industry  raatored  about  the  same  number. 
Vaavlng  an  army  greater  tiian  that  which  we 
oaad  to  Invade  North  Africa  on  the  human 
scrap  pile. 

And  during  tboaa  years  very  little  real 
effort  was  made  to  ameliorate  this  situation. 
Tbe  public  was  ( and.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  stlil 
la.  to  Urge  extent)  indifferent  to  the  needs 
(tf  lumdicappad;  their  potentials  as  workers 
were  practically  unknown  and  not  under- 
stood, while  those  of  us  who  endeavored  to 
champion  the  handicapped  were  looked  upon 
as  crackpots  or  fools,  or  twtb. 

WhUe  manpuwer  needs  of  Industry 
mounted  dally,  we  In  ATPH  spearheaded  a 
SMnrament  In  which  we  were  able  to  get  a 
faw  ottoar  groapa  to  Join,  and  we  pounded 
boma  to  fcadttatry  and  business:  "Hire  the 
handicapped.  If  fitted  to  the  task  where 
their  parUcular  disability  Is  not  a  factor, 
they  can  do  your  Job.  if  ^ven  opportunity." 
Industry,  at  first  displaying  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  doubtless  did  Marie  Antoinette 
while  riding  In  a  tumbrlll  to  the  guillotine, 
yat  began  to  try  out  this  idea  and.  finding 
It  practical  and  worked  well,  they  opened 
tiM  doors  wider  and  wider  to  employment 
of  handlaappad.  A  final  summary  showed 
that  tlrowgli  United  States  Kmployment 
Sarvloe  Offleaa  nearly  1.400.000  handicapped 
were  placed  during  the  war  years,  and  tiiey 
WTOtA  a  brilliant  page  ot  production  history 
in  countless  plants  across  country. 

Although  our  great  Oovernment,  pre- 
sumably the  naost  humanitarian  and  en- 
lightened in  ail  tbe  world,  prior  to  World 
War  n  had  some  6.800  Jobe  In  the  then 
claaalfled  elvU  service,  handicapped  were  only 
acimitted  to  examination  in  some  365  of 
tlMm.  I  knew  that  was  wrong  because, 
under  the  then  prevailing  rulee.  Bdlaon  eould 
not  have  gotten  a  Job  In  civil  service  because, 
forsooth,  he  eould  not  hear  a  watch  tick  at 
IB  feet;  Milton  could  not  have  taught  Kng- 
llah  In  an  Inxllan  mehool.  becauae  he  was 
Mind:  Htalaaiata  would  have  failed  appolnt- 
it  bacauae  of  his  diaablHty:  Bobby  Bums 
nater  liave  baan  a  Oovarnmant 
because  ha  was  a  cardUc.  and  there 


are  oountlaaa  otbar  illustrations  of  tba  fallacy 
of  tiiaaa  old>tlme  rulaa  and  traditions. 

I  fought  that  oondltion  and  with  the  aid 
of  friendly  Congraasmen  wa  brought  pres- 
sures to  bear  that  resulted  In  tbe  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission.  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  Public  Health  Service  Instituting  a  sur- 
vey of  poaltions  suitable  for  physically  handi- 
capped. The  first  report  showed  some  iAM 
Jobs:  the  second.  3.300:  tlM  third.  6.CO0:  and 
today,  out  ot  the  37.700  Joba  in  the  Occu- 
pational Directory.  It  tias  been  shown  tiiat 
handicapped  people.  If  given  selective  place- 
ment, can  suitably  fUl  more  tiian  8,500  of 
these  Jobs.  And  the  end  Is  not  yet.  More 
rsssarch  is  needed,  but  we  believe,  ultimately, 
wa  wUl  be  able  to  fit  nearly  any  handicapped 
parson  Into  some  kind  of  a  Job  that  he  or 
ahe  can  perform  well. 

I  have  often  been  asked.  "Paul,  wiiat  is 
the  real  purpose  of  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week?"  I  have  re- 
plied. "The  purpose  and  intent  of  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week  Is 
to  focus  public  attention  upon  the  abilities 
of  people,  rather  than  their  disabilities,  and, 
primarUy,  to  cliange  the  public  concept,  de- 
veloped and  continued  through  long  years  of 
Incompetent  handling  and  lack  of  vlgoroxis 
saleamanshlp  on  tiie  part  of  so-called  re- 
habilitation experts,  who  ceased  dealing  with 
Um  handicapped  Individual  once  he  or  she 
had  been  medically  treated  and  maytw  given 
some  kind  of  education  and  training,  after 
which  the  handicapped  person  would  be 
turned  out  to  grass  to  participate  In  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  rugged  Individualism 
which,  as  most  will  remember,  during  the 
years  in  question,  simply  meant.  "Tou  are 
welcome  to  starve  by  yourself." 

The  great  work  of  physicians,  the  effective 
training  of  eminent  educators,  all  this  Is  so 
much  wasted  energy  and  money.  Insofar  as 
the  handicapped  are  concerned,  unless  It 
ends  in  a  Job  that  Is  suitable  to  their  Indi- 
vidual abUltles  and  requirements.  I  want 
to  emphasise,  successful  placement  of  handi- 
capped people  Is  slow,  tedlcus.  and  often  an 
ezpanalve  Job.  Yet,  Lf  we  spend  approxi- 
mately 8600  to  8800  a  year  keeping  a  person 
In  enforced  Idleness,  Idleness  often  com- 
pounded by  misery  and  despair,  when  an  ex- 
pendlture  of  say  8500  would  enable  tiiat  indi- 
vidual to  be  restored  and  able  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, wholly,  or  in  part— I  say  that  It  Is  not 
only  good  public  policy  to  spend  that  money, 
but.  In  this  day  and  time,  when  we.  as  a 
nation,  are  beset  by  all  manner  of  evils  and 
tlxreats,  foreign  and  domestic,  our  economy 
will  be  no  stronger  than  the  people  who  man 
It.  and  If  we  are  c  Ing  to  continue  to  ignore 
the  needs  of  our  millions  of  handicapped, 
thus  Intensifying  weaknaas  of  our  people  and 
Nation,  then  we  siiall  be  deserving  of  wiiat- 
avcr  Ills  are  put  upon  us  as  penance  for  our 
stupidity,  callotisness.  and  avarice.  Some 
have  said  to  me  that  such  a  course  as  I  stig- 
gest  U  socialism.  I  say  it  is  simply  good. 
American  common  sense  to  take  care  of  our 
people. 

NaUonal  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week.  then,  has  been  responsible  for 
tlu-owLng  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  into 
siiarp  foctu.  If  a  man  or  woman  cannot 
work— why?  For  lack  of  medical  or  surgical 
treatment?  For  lack  of  proper  education  and 
training  or  retraining?  For  lack  of  guid- 
ance and  vocational  counseling?  We  are  now 
beginning  to  realise  that  theae  things  must 
be  supplied,  so  that  the  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual may  thus  be  placed  on  more  or  less 
parity  with  his  or  her  nonhandlcapped 
brother  or  sister,  and.  above  all.  having  ap- 
plied treatment,  training,  and  vocational 
guidance,  there  must  t>e  selective  place- 
ment— the  science  of  fitting  the  man  to  the 
Job — In  all  successful  employment  of  handi- 
capped. 

From  a  dollars-and-centa  standpoint  we 
bava  been  able  to  show  that  opera- 
tioos    ot    National    Employ    tba    Pbjsieally 
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Handicapped  Week  have  bean  responsible 
the  past  4  years  (exclusive  of  this  yean,  lor 
employment  of  mere  than  150,000  handi- 
capped, and  that  salaries  or  wages  paid  to 
them  have  sjnounted  to  more  than  85C0.OOO,- 
000.  And.  as  proof  of  the  soundness  and 
Taltie  of  such  a  program,  handicapped,  so 
placed,  have  gladly  taken  up  their  share  of 
the  responsibilities  of  support  of  their  homea. 
communities.  States,  and  the  Nation,  and 
have  paid  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes 
amounting  to  more  than  1100,000.000. 

The  week,  then,  is  cor.tlnually  Justifying 
ttaelf  and  proving  the  value  of  handicapped 
people  as  vrorkers.  But  we  cannot  tt»nore  its 
beneficial  impact,  otherwise,  upon  the  morale 
of  the  entire  population.  Even  the  non- 
handicapped  citisen.  seeing  a  di«:»7l«l  work- 
er succe«d.  says.  "TTiere  Is  inspiration  for 
me.  If  he  oan  do  it,  so  can  I."  And,  speak- 
ing as  one  who  is  himself  85  percent  per- 
manently disabled  and  erstwhile  on  the 
human  scrap  pHe,  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
none  of  the  handicapped  welcome  enforced 
|il1>i—w  Itew  of  i«  are  willing  to  be  drones 
or  parasites  upon  the  body  politic.  We  want 
to  do  our  share,  and  given  opportunity,  we 
a-lll  do  our  share. 

I  fuUy  uaderstand  tiwt  this  "baU  g^me  ' 
has  Just  Btp.rted.  We  have  come  a  "iui 
piece"  in  the  past  7  years,  considering  where 
and  from  what  we  started  But  this  is  a  Job 
that  must  be  done.  We  know  that  the 
varied  probltm.«  and  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped require  special  stxjdy.  treatment,  and 
handling.  We  cannot  say,  "Here,  tills  Is  your 
problem."  and  dump  it  Into  the  laps,  let  us 
say,  of  the  chamber  of  conuneroe,  National 
Asaociatlon  of  Manufacturers.  American 
Banlcers  Association,  or  other  business 
groups:  or  the  powerful  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Congreas  of  Industrial  Organisa- 
tions, railroad  brotherlK>ods,  United  Mine 
Workers,  macttlnists.  and  other  labor  groups: 
the  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Dlsattled  American  Veterans,  AMVETS. 
American  veterans  committee,  and  others; 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women,  National  League  or  Women 
Voters;  civic  bodies  such  as  Rotary,  Klwanis. 
Clvltan.  intematlonal  Exchange,  Lions, 
Optimists;  scientific  and  profcsfilonai  organ- 
izations: the  American  Medical  Association; 
and  other  groups.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that 
no  organization  In  the  United  States,  nor 
ccroblnation  of  them,  can  deal  eflre<?tlvely 
with  the  needs  and  problems  of  our  millions 
of  handicapped 

This,  then.  Is  the  place  for  that  which  has 
made  ours  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth^ 
American  tea.Tiwork.  If  all  crganlzatlons 
and  Individuals  at  Interest  will  combine  and 
with  adequate  help  and  leadership  from  our 
Federail  Government,  and  Intelligent  and 
vigorous  aatlon  on  the  part  of  States,  and 
on  down  to  local  community  levels,  we  can- 
not faU. 

To  the  employer  I  will  say:  "Give  the 
handicapped  a  chance."  Tou  cannot  lose,  and 
you  have  much  to  gain.  Besides,  in  doing 
this,  not  only  will  you  perform  a  grrat  hu- 
manitarian action  and  thus  create  a  better 
life  for  many  who,  otherwise,  might  be  con- 
demned to  misery  and  want,  but,  practically, 
you  will  help  spread  the  cost  of  taxation 
amongst  many  more  wa?e  earners  and  thus 
lessen  the  drain  upon  yourself,  the  States, 
and  Nation. 

To  my  handicapped  brothers  and  sisters,  I 
say.  "Hold  up  your  heads  Do  not  lose  hope. 
Onifanlxe.  study,  work  to  equip  yourselves  so 
that  you  will  be  competent  to  perform  and 
thus  able  to  ignore,  if  you  desire,  the  doubt- 
fully valuable  advice  of  the  so-called  rehabil- 
itation experts  and  do-gooders  who  beset  you. 
on  the  one  hand,  whilst  you  fend  off  the 
XWi-you-poor-deah-man-  or-woman'  sac- 
charine sympathisers,  shedding  crocodile 
tears,  and  enjoying  the  Lord-and-I^ady- 
Bountiful  role,  on  the  other. 


Apply  yourselvea  to  learning  whatever  It 
may  be  that  you  are  i»est  fttSatf  to  do.     Do 

not  beg.  Do  not  whlna.  TOtt  ava  a  dtlaan 
of  this,  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  and 
each  of  you  should  feel,  through  having  that 
citizenship,  as  did  St.  Paul,  with  reapect  to 
his  own  stattis  as  a  Bonun  eltlsen.  Finally, 
remember  this:  You  get  out  of  this  world  Juat 
about  what  you  put  into  it.  and  if  you  take 
the  position  of  seeking  favors  or  band-outs, 
you  will  be  tied  to  a  tin  cup  and  a  green  eye- 
ehade  for  the  rest  of  your  lives.  LocA  up — 
not  down.  We  are  on  our  way,  and  thoae  of 
us  who  have  leRrned  to  live  with  our  dtsabU- 
itles  know  that  we  are  engaged  In  a  grim 
struggle  for  extctcnee;  one  In  which  there 
will  be  little  quarter  given,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  fight  and  ttoA  for  ouraelvea. 

1  do  not  Intend,  tonight,  to  enter  into 
lengthy  tliscuasion  of  pending  national  leg- 
islation beneflcia}  to  handicapped,  bat.  our 
federation  now  has  before  the  Congress  a 
bill  to  eatabiiah  a  FadeitU  Ccnruniaalon  on 
Services  for  the  Physically  Handtaapped. 
which  has  the  support  of  organl.-'.atlons  rep- 
resenting some  30.000.000  of  our  people,  and 
I  am  hopeful  Congress  will  pass  tlUs  bill 
in  the  next  few  montlis. 

I  am  liappy  to  say  tltat  the  prlnc4^  speak- 
er here  tcnlght,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  has  always 
been  a  greet  source  of  Inspiration  to  rae.  A 
few  months  after  leaving  the  iKiapital  in 
1940,  I  called  upon  her  and  discussed  the 
handicapped  problem  at  considerable  length. 
She  made  tverj  effort  to  asalst  in  having 
Federal  agencies  at  interest  take  a  more 
positive  stand,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  workers  for 
the  handicapped  In  the  world  today.  In 
token  of  our  love  and  respect,  we  present  to 
her  cur  AFPH  certificata  at  appreciation, 
knowing  that  she  will  continue  her  efforts 
on  beiialf  of  humanity. 

I  may  ^ay  that  cur  federation  has.  as  its 
official  motto,  adapted  the  stirring  words  of 
her  laic  husband's  first  inaugural — thoaa 
words  which,  even  now,  ring  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  time  and.  trumpet-like,  bring  re- 
newed hope  to  all  peoples.  "We  liave  nothing 
to  fear,  but  fear  itself." 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  state 
the  case  for  the  handicapped  and  I  thank 
you  aU. 


Wake  Up,  America — Stop  Deficit 
SpencUng 
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op  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Mondau.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Mollne  Daily  DispRtch,  of  Mollne.  HI.,  of 
September  27,  1949.  which  I  beUeve  Is 
timely: 

WABJE    VT,    AKKSIC* 

An  Interesting  Journey  into  the  realm  of 
speculation  starts  with  tbe  presumption  that 
all  business,  large  and  small,  decides  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  Federal  Go«am- 
ment,  and  operate  on  a  deficit  baals. 

Profits  are  to  be  Ignored,  no  attention  Is 
to  be  paid  to  the  matter  of  credit,  oaah  bal- 
anoaa  are  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Bagard- 
less  of  Income,  expense  of  operation  la  to  tja 
permitted  to  increase. 

If  there  are  stockholders,  they  will  be 
milked  for  the  last  poaslble  doUar,  with  divi- 
dends becoming  only  a  fond  memory.  Re- 
sult, bankruptcy. 


In  private  life,  famiiy  budgato  will  ba  for- 
gotten. Living  aspanaaa  wlU  asaaad  family 
earnings.  Credit  wUI  ba  atraiehad  in  every 
way  poaaibie.  Uvlng  only  for  tba  day.  the 
future  must  take  car*  of  ttaalf.  Oone  will 
tif  the  security  which  eomaa  with  aavtaga. 
There  will  be  tKithIng  for  oM  aga. 

The  whole  system  of  family  economy  which 
has  made  the  American  people  a  thrifty 
race,  sufficient  unto  themselvee.  would  fro  out 
the  window  if  families  followed  the  example 
of  their  Oovernment. 

These  things  win  not  come  alwut  if  t!re 
American  people  retain  a  modicum  of  tlaetr 
former  vaunted  spirit.  Btit  the  American 
people  are  today  expected  to  live  under  a 
Government  immerseci  in  such  practices. 
They  are  expected  to  have  faith  in  that  Oov- 
ernment, and  place  their  future  in  its  hands. 

In  times  of  war  there  are  shouts  of  "Wake 
Up.  America !*•  The  country  could  be  going 
to  sleep. 


Return  of  Hrtlerism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  KOUFIELD 

OP  CALIPOSNU 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A II  X'ES 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  HOUTTELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  called  tbe  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  unsatis- 
factory policies  of  the  American  mili- 
tary government  in  occupied  QermaBy. 
OiiT  denazification  and  decartdintion 
program  has  failed.  Our  immedlat« 
postwar  program  to  prewnt  the  rebuild- 
ing of  cartels  and  heavy  industry  which 
was  the  basis  of  World  War  II  is  forgot- 
ten. The  military  executives  in  occu- 
pied Germany  have  in  too  many 
instances  been  influenced  by  their 
pwevlous  connection  with  the  great 
financial  and  industrial  interests  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  financial  stakes 
in  rebuilding  a  nationalist  Germany. 
The  great  chemical  and  basic  metal  car- 
tels, which  financed  the  Hitler  regime,  in 
many  instances,  had  interlocking  finan- 
cial Interest  and  trade  agreements  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  United  States  mUltary  lead- 
ers in  occupied  Oennaiiy  have  been 
chosen  not  for  their  professional  mili- 
tary skill,  but  because  of  their  prewar  po- 
sitions in  our  great  financial  and  indus- 
trial concerns. 

Part  of  this  regrettable  and  tragic  re- 
vival of  Nazi  interests  in  occupied  Ger- 
many depends  on  the  propaganda  of  a 
biased  press.  This  biased  pro-Hitler 
newspaper  technique  Is  being  reestab- 
lished now.  One  of  the  outstanding 
editors  in  my  congressional  district  tea 
recently  written  a  brilliant  and  informa- 
tive editorial  on  this  subject. 

Under  leave  gmnted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recced,  I  Include  the  Sep- 
tember 28  editorial  of  Mr.  Al  Waxman. 
owner  and  publisher  ol  the  E^asUide 
Journal: 

HrTLCa    IS    BACK 

Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  tiuit  this  la 
not  a  local  laaue.  Neither  was  World  War  1; 
neither  waa  IPMld  War  H;  nattlwr  la  wertd 
war  III,  which  la  now  vtrj  much  ta  ttM  mdU 
ing.  But  we  were  ail  affected,  directly  and 
tntflractiy. 
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to  men  qiitt*  tBi> 


ft  aftD  wbo  Is  wM  to 

tbm  BUtr  pattern  In  vwr  w%j  except  th* 

ttttle  ■tMtirch«.    KtB  uuom  to  AUZ«d  Lorttz. 

Lartts  IMM*  tbe  eatfw  rlgbttot  ■eoaomie 

Pany.     Be  baa  already  de- 

"TlM  (raftt  dtmocratlc  >y«- 


party  vfllfo  tar 

of  OavaMuiy.    And  ttoa  prediction 

m.  tbt  faet  tiiat  thto  man  rwamhite 

la  ikto  aarty  day*   (whan  «e  fait   It 

to  m  daa. 
arttb  draaaw  of  pa«wr  and  ba 
vUd.  b^vtarleal  appear* 
anoe  OB  ttoa  roanat.  He  doeen't  :Uce  ttaa 
Cnttatf  nalMh  SrtMbi.  and  tba  deaooerafetes 
tbay  iipraait.  Bis  goal:  To  frca  Ocrmany 
ta^wmU  tbe  vcrtd 

b  tMa  aaa.    Today  hto  party  haa  17 

thm  %U  Boadaatag   <Waat  Oermanr 

0   aaata.    White  «•  alt  by  bell 

to  glra   him   power. 

m. 

favttx  to  not  tbe  only  on*  to  watcb   in 

ly.    The  preea  to  bcndtn«  in  hto  dircc- 

of    OoebbeU    and    Jullua 

np  abop  ejein  to  fct'MfH 

toft 


ItuA  and   former  pal  of 

into   tha    nevtpaper 

t  teanced  by 

oflV  to  hto 

^-_,  _  what  tbey 

loat  la  BUtor." 
Mas  WiUmy.  who  was  ooce  pabUaher  of 
Strelcher^  rabidly  anu-Semme.  antl- 
~  Siinuier.   to   eetttag  op 

wtll  undoohtadly 
World  War  n. 

lord,  wbo 

ha  wm  opM  a 

In  Bavarto  aiooa  at  least  80  frankly  pro* 
Vail    papers    are    maklnc    pcaparatlocu    to 
under     tbetr    old.    Hitler- 


^ 


Into    fan 

tha  entire  tataoM  wui  have  to  pa  on  tha 
ahouiders  of  the  military  piwiiMnsiil  Par- 
tlcutorly  rsaponslble  to  tha  JaMfli  an  aona. 
wblcb  baa  replaoad  "*«■■««» rrf  control  over 
with  ussy  irdag  aUU  laws.  l«ow 
wttb  a  prhrtlag  praas  can  put  out 
m  ws^Mpapar.  tinoap  HasBSHig  thara  were 
to  tha  tail rlw  aoM.  now  there 
Tbay  rsprsasut  tb*  prewar  na- 
Dr.  Walter  Jaaaeka.  wbo 
wa9  coehlef  wttb  Amann.  of  Bit  tor's  Oanaan 
PttbUabsrs'  Asaoctotioo.  bas  started  a  Pub- 
isaortatlnn-  He  to  said  to  bare  a 
bank  roll  for  bto  ptvpoaa.  It  to 
to  sola  that  oaaapaMoB  «KBr*T'T 
cat  that  Janeeke  waa  tba  eol- 
lahoraUaf  pabUahar  vitbout  wbooi  tha 
teva  gsiaiil  total  power. 
I».  Oaorf  Bubar  baa  re- 
TNt*bUtt.  wbieb  be  pub- 
iha  saoM   nsias  during   the 


to    talk    today    that    the 
Its  may  rctura  w  tbatf  <«:d  H^k 


asany  of  tha  newspaper   publtoblng   plants 

whlcb    tba    wsalsTB    AlUas    selaed.      These 

are  bappeiiinf  only  in  tbe  American 

sad   French   aooa  cowinls- 

Km  not  yat   lixtad  llnMsIm      U 

War  n  daya.  tha  hiaaa  ahotdd 

entirely    upon    tbe    shoulders    of    tbe 
military  government  In  Germany. 
As  we  said  St  tbe  outaet.  tbto  may  not  be 
a  kieal  toana  but  It  certainly  deeerres  local 
because  the  sons,  fathers,  and 
w  will  hare  to  dto  on  Buropaan 
wfll  «Htailtely  ba  looal  products. 


Soviet  Prttwmtt  m  Sateltile  Stal«« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  7BX  BOnSB  or  ■VBBBBMTATTVB8 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unan<Tni*"T  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  reautrks  in  the  Rscoao,  I  Include 
Uiereln  an  excerpt  from  the  celebrated 
<Ma».>  Post  summarlxing  the 
I  recently  made  before  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Polish 
Women's  Clubs  at  Webster.  Mass.: 

PBU.axjf  Uf  Attack  om  Sovuct — Sats  lloaa 
Pttt  on  CsoacMia  and  Psona 
Phuit  J.  PHn.aXM.  of  CUn- 
toa.  adrtiassjng  tha  Maasaebusatta  Federa- 
tion at  Poltob  Women's  Clubs  last  night  st 
Wabatsr.  dadarad  that  SoTtot  praesure  on 
helpless  paoplee  of  satellite  states  wss  stead- 
ily increasing. 

NOW    VASaALAeS 

"Outrage  after  outrage."  said  Putlxth.  "to 
perpetrated  upon  Cbrtotlan  churches  and 
ministers  of  the  Oospei  and  loyal  worship- 
pers of  organized  religion  of  many  sects.  The 
steel  bands  of  political  bcrdage  t>eh1nd  the 
Iron  Cxirtaln  are  being  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter  untU  the  ordinary  man  and  woman 
within  these  countries  to  reduced  to  a  cruel 
and  untMlierable  rassalagc. 

"Up  to  thto  tirr.e  It  to  almoat  Incredible  to 
note  that  the  United  Matlons.  designed  to 
Insure  world  peace  and  human  rights,  has 
been  entirely  Inactive  In  moving  to  stop  these 
abominable  outrages.  Hor  can  It  be  said 
that  our  own  Ocremment  has  shown  more 
than  a  deauttory,  and  up  to  tbto  time,  in- 
effectual Interest  in  seeking  to  check  these 
vioiatiODJ  of  human  freedom  affecting  mil- 
Uooa  of  alaesra,  Mberty-eecklng,  God-fearing 
paoptea" 


tnnroBTHT  or 


irrAGS 


"If  thto  Nation  abandons  to  their  cruel 
fate  the  enslaved  and  persecuted  natlona  of 
tba  earth,  it  will  be  unworthy  of  our  great 
democratic  baritaga  and  faithless  to  the 
sacred  sacrtflces  which  our  nobis  sons  of- 
fered to  secure  democracy  and  freedom. 

"Tour  organlcatlon  can  continue  to  make 
invaluable  oontrtbutlons.  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  Poland  but  to  the  causa  of  all  op- 
prsaaad  peoples.  If  you  will  but  perstot.  as  in 
tba  paat.  with  aeal  and  determination  in 
your  demand  for  Justice  and  liberation  for 
tboee  who  claim  as  tbelr  right  self-govem- 
■tant.  fraa  worship,  and  all  the  other  free- 
4aaaa  asaodatad  with  democracy. 

"Thto  to  an  age  of  jet-propelled  aircraft. 
fUMad  aitoallas.  atwate  weapona  capable  of 
IndMarthabie  dastrtwOsA.  We  must,  there- 
fore, ao  organiaa  thto  world  that  these  hor- 
rible craattiras  of  aelance  may  be  hsmssaad 
for  boHMBlV  tmt  Daaaa  rathar  than  for  war 
of  dTUtaad  aaaklnd. 


"In  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Prince  of  Peaca.  let 
us  renew  our  efforts  to  end  the  confusion, 
dissension  and  Injustice  thst  exist  in  tha 
world  today.  Let  us  courageously  strive 
thraifh  wbolehaartad  international  coopera- 
tloti  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
avary  other  sgcncy  of  peace  and  serve  notice 
upon  the  Kremlin  that  the  free  people  of 
America  and  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
will  not  permit  any  one  nation  or  any  group 
of  nstkms  to  obstruct  our  aspirations  for 
freedom,  peace,  and  democracy." 

Pmilbzm  praiaed  the  Polish  people  as  "hav- 
ing borne  persecution  with  forutude  and 
faith."  and  declared  that  "from  their  in^ir- 
Ing  sacrifices  wculd  rise  tbe  rebirth  of  Poltoh 
independence."  He  also  complimented  tbe 
dtotlnguubed  Poltob  leaders  present  at  the 
gathering  for  their  faith,  loyalty,  and  per- 
stotency  in  nghtlng  for  the  causa  of  their 
afflicted  people. 


No  Place  To  Stap  If  We  Adopt  Point  4 
ProfraxD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  uojMoia 
IN  THff  HOU8K  OP 
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Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exte.id  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  Include  an  editorial  frwn  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  29. 
1949.  which  I  beUeve  is  timely. 

NO  PLACa  TO  STOP 

The  sdmlnlstratlon's  global  aid  scheme  for 
the  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  to 
not  to  be  confused  with  charity.  Undersecre- 
tsry  of  State  Webb  told  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  the  other  day. 

On  the  contrary.  Ur.  Webb  said,  thto  pro- 
gram, whlcb  might  run  10  years  or  60.  to 
"an  enlightened  businesslike  attempt  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  with 
which  our  world  is  confronted." 

That  problem  to  that  a  lot  of  people  In 
various  paru  of  the  world  are  badly  off  as 
measured  by  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  Stste  Department's  "businesslike" 
approach  to  thto  problem  to  to  pour  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  into  such  areas.  Tha 
first  year's  outlay  would  be  dlsarmlngly  mod- 
sat — about  »35.0CO.0OO  In  addition  to  what 
the  GoTernmeut  is  already  doing  along  these 
lines. 

The  ffgure  to  doubly  deceptive.  First.  It 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  guaranteeing 
private  inveetments  In  such  areas,  an  in- 
tagraJ  part  of  the  unlversal-ald  ccncept.  This 
would  permit  the  admlnUtratlon  to  use 
Treasury  funds,  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  to  compensate  Americans  for  various 
losses  they  are  almost  certain  to  incur  by 
taking  nonbusiness! ike  risks. 

Secondly,  once  tbe  admlntotratlon's  view 
to  accepted,  the  direct  annual  cost  to  the 
Ooveniment  cannot  fall  to  grow  and  grow. 
Once  ycu  sccept  the  premUe  that  it  to  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
economically  backward  peoples  everywhere 
there  U  literally  no  place  to  stop.  Indeed,  If 
you  operate  on  that  premise  there  to  Uttle 
cbsnce  of  ever  stopping. 

To  suppose  that  people  will  be  content  with 
$35,000,000  or  gSSO.OOO.COO.  plus  a  bUllon  or 
so  of  guaranteed  prlvaU  inveatmenu,  when 
there  to  obvloualy  more  to  be  got  to  to  mis- 
read humsn  nature.  Nobody  U  that  ba^- 
ward.  And  if  tbe  admlntouatlon  thinks  It 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  turn  off  tbe  spigot 
afur  S  or  10  years  It  will  discover  otherwise. 
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The  examples  already  at  band  demonstrate 
that.  We  undertook  a  European  recovery 
proia"snn  which  was  to  last  4  years.  The 
Europeans  a.-e  already  assuring  us  that  that 
will  not  tr  enotigb.  and  there  to  little  we  can 
say  in  refutation;  we  have  put  our  respon- 
sibility for  European  recovery  on  record  for 
all  to  OM  and  use. 

We  are  now  undertaking  a  European  mlll- 
tary-aid  program  the  end  of  which  Is  no- 
where in  sight.  Vor  we  sre  puttlne  ourselves 
on  reoord  as  reaponslble  for  the  security  of 
western  Evirope. 

With   point   4   tbe   admintotratlon  would 

have    us   extend    our    responsibility    to    ttie 

-whole   world.     Once   we   acknowledge   that 

obUgatioa  we  leave  it  to  tbe  whole  world  to 

tell  U5  the  scope  of  It. 

That  Is  neither  enll<?btened  nor  buslneas- 
like.  It  to  also,  as  the  State  Department 
rightly  says,  not  charity.  For  the  dispenser 
of  charity  can  at  least  stop  where  be  wants. 


Tlie  Fory  of  tbe  Naval  Aviators  Has 
Been  Directed,  Not  Only  Against  tke 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson,  bat  Also  .Aj^ainst 
A^urai  Denfeid  and  Other  Sea  Otficers 
Like  Him'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  •Pt/rNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£i-RE6ENTATn'ES 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words 
tliat  I  imre  just  spoken  were  extracted 
from  an  article  by  Joseph  and  Stewart 
Alsop.  writers  of  the  nationally  knov?n 
Matter  of  Pact  col'^mn  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Friday  last,  and 
today. 

Countless  thousands  of  words  have 
now  been  written  about  the  controversy 
raging  cfver  the  fact  that  this  Congress 
voted  to  unify  all  defense  agencies  and 
the  armed  services  of  our  country.  Noth- 
ing I  have  read  was  as  much  to  the 
point  as  were  the  Alsop  articles. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  my 
colleagues  of  the  twofold  objectives  of 
this  Congress  when  it  parsed  and  when  it 
recently  amended,  the  Unification  Act. 

First  was  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  cost  cf  the  national 
defense  and  at  the  s-^me  time  to  obtain 
^the  maximum  of  national  security  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  the  hard- 
earned  moneys  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Congress 
was  to  insure  retention  of  civilian  con- 
trol over  all  departments  and  subdi\1- 
&ions  of  Government  charged  with  ef- 
fectuating congressionally  declared 
policies  made  with  respect  to  the  armed 
services  of  our  national  defense,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  the  exnenditures  of 
funds  lavishly  appropriated  to  their  use. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  civilian  con- 
■  trcl  I  mean  men  like  the  Honorable  Louis 
Jolinson.  Secretary  of  the  Department  cf 
Defense,  congre&sionally  tiUiled.  hard- 
hitung.  time-proven,  efficient,  and  econ- 
omy minded  "Watchdog  of  the  Fed- 
-eral  Treasury." 


I  mean  men  like  Hon.  Gordon  Gray, 
whose  long  career  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment found  tiim  eminently  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  men  like  the  Honorable  Francis 
Matthews  who.  although  the  Junior 
memlier  of  otu-  President's  Cabinet,  lias 
already  di.<tinpuished  himself  by  his 
calm.  able.  Judicial,  resolute,  and  firm  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy ;  men  like  the  Honorable  W.  Stuart 
Symington,  young,  forceful,  d.ynamic 
business  administrator  that  he  is,  who,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  l>elleving 
that  air  power  is  truly  peace  power,  has 
done  so  much,  and  in  .so  short  a  time,  in 
giving  the  country  undisputed  arl  fac- 
tual supremacy  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addressing  myself  to 
any  question  involving  the  administra- 
tion of  our  ermed  services,  no  statement 
of  mine  would  be  complete  were  I  not  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  and 
admiration  for  the  attitude  taken  with 
respect  to  the  Unification  Act  and  unifi- 
cation of  the  armed  services  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Bradley  of  the 
Army,  General  Vandenberg  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  Admiral  Denfeid  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. l)etter  than  which  the  Navy  has 
ne%'er  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
these  civilian  and  military  officials  are  all 
of  them  of  one  mind  as  to  the  need  for. 
and  as  to  the  benefits  that  will  come  out 
of.  the  Unification  Act,  Public  Law  263— 
as  amended  by  this  Congress. 

They  are  each  and  everyone  of  them 
In  hearty  agreement  with  the  declara- 
tion of  purpose  and  with  the  policy  enun- 
ciated by  this  Congress  when  we  passed 
the  bill  and  as  proclaimed  by  President 
Truman  when  he  signed  it. 

Each  and  everyone  of  them— civilian 
and  military  heads  alike — stand  four- 
square behind  Secretary  Johnson  in  their 
support  of  his  ambition  and  desire  to 
effect  tbe  economlea  of  the  savings  that 
we  here  in  Congress  demand  should  be 
effected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  Louis  Johnson 
and  I  know  that  he  regards  it  as  his 
bounden  duty  to  carry  out  the  principles 
and  policies  laid  down  by  this  Congress. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
controversy  now  raging  in  the  press  and 
over  the  air  is  fully  exhibited  in  but  a 
few  words  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 
in  their  articles  as  published  in  the  Post. 

It  is  t>ecause  of  that  fact  that  I  am 
asking  the  unanimous  consent  of  this 
House  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
therein  that  brilliant  piece  of  factual 
reporting. 

The  articles  read  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  October  7, 

imb; 

liATrls  or  Fact 
<By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

TBX    ANOKT    saMIlSK 

A  good  rousing  row  is  alwaya  good  rous- 
ing tun.  but  tt  is  a  bit  dangerous  to  forget 
that  serious  tsFUes  may  be  involved.  De- 
aptte  tbe  distrsctlng  drama  of  hole-and- 
corner  pfiT»"g  out  Of  (XHxfidentl&I  docu- 
ments. serlooB  iaaaes  are  Involved  in  the  cui  - 
rent  tempest  In  the  Nary. 

In  the  first  place  Captain  Crommelln  s 
blast  agatiut  Ecrvice  uniflcaUOD  and  its  vari- 
ous sequels  are  not  merely  eplsodea  in  ttoe 


struggle  between  the  Nary  and  the  Air  Force. 
Tbey  are  also  symptoms  of  a  bitter  sfillt 
irlthln  the  Navy  ttaelf.  between  the  se«  ofl- 
cers.  led  by  the  Chief  of  Nsval  Operations. 
Admiral  Louis  Denfeid.  and  the  nsval  avia- 
tors, led  by  tbe  Pacific  Fleet  commander. 
Admiral  A.  W.  Ra<lford. 

In  wartime  the  navnl  aviators  met  only  tbe 
Inferior  Jsp&neee  air  force,  and  from  this 
experience  conceived  an  exceedingly  dubious 
theory  of  the  potentialities  of  naval  avlaUon 
in  lend  warfare.  Postwar,  tbe  naval  avtators 
for  a  time  dominated  naval  policy.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  their  plana  for  extensive  en- 
croacfament  on  the  futM;tions  of  tbe  land- 
based  Air  Force  offered  tbe  bast  cbanca  of 
buUdlng  the  vast  naval  eatabOrtnaeaft  that 
all  admirals,  batttwship  or  other,  IxatlBctlve- 
ly  desire.  Thin  aU  SMimirals  suppK>rted  the 
avlatora. 

This  situation  was  in  itself  gravely  dis- 
quieting. After  all,  the  primary  mission  of 
the  Navy  is.  and  must  always  be,  maintain- 
ing control  of  tbe  seas.  From  tbe  and  of  tbe 
war  onward,  our  control  of  the  seas  bas  been 
directly  threatened  by  the  German  high- 
speed, radar-proof  submailne,  whlrh  tbe 
Soviet  Union  is  building  in  quantity.  7et 
our  Navy  long  gave  naval  aviation  high  pri- 
ority over  antisubmarine  warfare.  WbUe 
funds  were  lavished  on  such  projects  ss  the 
giant  carrier,  the  Research  and  Development 
Board  had  to  pretest  vlgoroiuly  against  tba 
inadequacy  of  the  antisubmarine  research 
effort.  Even  now,  this  fundamental  subma- 
rine problem  has  not  been  really  solved. 

The  passage  of  the  serv'.ce  tmlflcatlon  bUl. 
and  the  subsequent  brilliant  work  of  General 
of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Kseuhower,  had  tbe 
effect  of  forcing  the  Navy  back  Into  Its  pri- 
mary mission.  TTie  Job  of  contrclUng  tbe 
seas  looked  almost  Mg  enough  to  the  sea 
olBcers  like  Admiral  Denfeid,  who  Is  himself 
a  submariner.  But  tbe  resulting  limitation 
of  their  expansive  plans  enraged  the  naval 
aviators  like  Admiral  Badford.  to  the  point 
of  tbe  rather  open  Insubordination  that  bas 
now  been  displayed. 

The  fxiry  of  tbe  naval  aviators  has  been 
directed,  not  only  against  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson,  but  also 
against  Admiral  Denfelc  and  the  ctber  sea 
cfBcers  like  him.  The  thought  seems  to  be 
that  Admiral  Denfeid  haf  been  crimlnaDy 
weak  to  accept  tbe  fact  that  the  Navy  can- 
not make  Its  policies  and  develop  Its  strength 
In  total  Independence,  and  even  In  defiance 
of  both  the  Joint  Ci.leXs  of  Staff  and  the 
t7nlted  States  Govtrnment.  And  the  motive 
of  the  recent  outbursts  has  been  as  much 
to  embarrass  Admiral  Denfeid  as  to  build  a 
fli'e  under  Secretary  Johnson. 

This  Is  speaking  out  la  meeting,  and  such 
Inconvenient  truths  may  of  course  be  denied. 
But  they  are  tnu  nontheless.  And  it  Is  true 
al30  that  the  Navy's  present  share  of  tbe 
total  defense  investment  represents  rather 
generous  concessions  to  the  Navy's  touchy 
sensibilities  by  the  other  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
by  General  Eisenhower. 

The  central  fact,  which  everyone  seems  to 
forget,  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  navy 
except  for  tbe  submarines  which  cur  Navy 
has  somewhat  neglaeted.  In  war  planning 
aga\nm±  g,  noxuMval  powsr  it  is  obvioutfy 
logical  to  aconomlze,  if  ecouomlas  mtist  be 
made  at  aU,  on  our  own  naval  strength. 

Th*  British  long  ago  hav«  doa*  this.  But 
even  after  tlie  Bntl&h  Navy  ba«  bean  cut  to 
tbe  bone,  and  our  own  naval  forces  have  baen 
reduced  in  a  manner  that  Captala  C^omste- 
lin  says  cripples  our  defensea.  the  strength 
ratio  between  us  and  the  Sovieta  must  ba  at 
least  10  to  1.  So  judicious  and  impartial  a 
soldlar  as  General  Isenhnwar  Is  known  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  real  justtftcaOosi  for 
investing  over  SO  percent  of  total  defaoae 
funds  m  maintaining  a  10-to-l  naval 
strength  ratio.  And  in  view  of  our  appail'.ng 
wefikness  in  other  branches,  the  argument 
certainly  seems  hard  Vo  rcfuvs. 
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lMU«    of    liM    Navy's 

«llleh  haa  bMO  ralaad  by  CaptjOn 

moa     Artmlmh     Radford     and 

fl<  ihoalilBtly  l0w  moral* 
U  tba  r«qutr«nMnt  tbMl  tb*  Nary  adapt 
Itaalf  to  a  national  stiwligle  plan  can  aend 
••  aMMy  of  tta  oAsan  off  tb*  daap  and. 

V  Moral*  la  in  queatloa.  It  turaly  cannot 
fe*  vaaUy  laproTwl  by  csbtbttkuu  td  fairly 
ktlon  by  high  u^nn  Ui  ra- 
Ittoca.     And  open  attack*  on 

llk«  Ad- 

FOrraat  Sherman 

(vfto  «M  Mltai  to  tk*  M*diiMi*n—  for 

to  to*  ■■i4Htta>  MU>  eammoi  b*lp 

•ttlMT.    ih  abort.  th»  dram* 

la  pliartng.  tout  tiM  f aeu  arc  not. 


th*  Waablncton  Peat  of 

10.  II 


kUmm  or  Ttct 

and  0t««art  Alaop) 
muktu  AMoira  cwArr 


tm 


Tbroufh  no  fault  of  tha  Atr  Pore*.  th*r« 
ii  SM  Itoportant  grain  of  tnitb  among  the 
WitoMt  tk  dusty  chaff  that  are  being  to 
■apfly  blown  about  the  Capitol  by  the  *m- 
totttod  naval  aviator*.  Our  defena*  haa  not 
b*an  balanced  *lnc«  the  war:  It  la  not  bal- 
anead  tcday.  and  If  praaent  plana  arc  fol- 
knrtd.  tt  vtll  not  bt  balanced  for  a  long  tlma 
tototo*. 

TMs  la  ao  tocaua*  our  clvuian  political 
laaden  hav*  choacn  to  gamble  on  the  de- 
terrent rffact  of  o\ir  *trat«gtc  aTlatlon  and 
our  stock  pU*  of  atomic  waapon*.  The  Joint 
Chief*  •  ^  Stuff  have  not  recommended  this 
gamblf  re  than  they  have  approved 

Adml:  ..  >c.v..  -rd*  fantastic  project  (or  de- 
fending rurvelTes  against  a  nonnaval  power 
toy  inventing  the  bulk  of  our  resources  In  the 
Itavy.  Th*  gamble  has  been  chosen  as  the 
—last  'jray  out  of  a  dilemma 

ttM  dilemma  Is.  of  course,  whether  to  meet 
th«  chaileng*  of  Soviet  rearoMun«nt.  with  all 
tha  attendant  effort  and  expense;  or  to  avoid 
the  e^Yt  and  expense,  and  not  meet  th* 
^K,-  ..  "^'-»  gtmble  on  strategic  aviation 
-  stock  pile  repreaents  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  both  of  the  dilemma's  ex- 
tnOBAly  uncomfortable  horns.  By  the  stand- 
Mdi  Of  modem  war.  it  is  only  moderately  ex- 
pMstve  to  maintain  the  nceeasary  groups  of 
B-39's  and  B-38's  and  to  push  forward  with 
the  atomic  energy  program  Tet  It  can  be 
(and  Is  I  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  wlU 
never  risk  aggraaalon  while  the  master*  of  the 
Kremlin  know  their  coiutry  "can  be  put 
back  Into  the  fourteenth  century  In  a  mat- 
ter of  weeka." 

TlM  main  rsaaon  why  we  have  drifted  Into 
thie  bniaenae  gamble  on  a  simple  deterrent, 
li  probably  the  most  obvious  reason.  In  the 
pMt  4  rears,  only  three  leaders  of  the  ad- 
mtalstntion  have  really  believed  In  rearm- 
ing in  earnest.  Btit  Robert  A  Lovett  Is  now 
In  !f?w  York;  Averell  Haniman  Is  In  Paris; 
and  Jazn*a  V.  Porrestal  Is  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
terj.  They  alone  aaked.  "What  needs  to  be 
tfaBeT"  TH*  quMtton  asked  nowadays  is. 
"What  can  be  doner*  which,  being  Inter- 
preted, means.  "What  Is  It  convenient  to  do?" 
Xn  part.  It  U  understandable  why  the  un- 
dsrtTtng  qoastlon  of  all  policy-making  U  be> 
Ing  rather  differently  phrased  nowadays  than 
In  the  past.  Iven  under  toeett.  tb*  Btat* 
DepsLTtmeet  staff  waa  alwa;s  primarily  po- 
Mttcal-mliitod.  They  regarded  the  world- 
biMiat  Vnloa  as  chiefly  a 
They  feared  that  the  de- 
sffort  would  be  competitive  with  the 
needed  to  butld  strong  eeo- 
nooBle-polKleal  foundatlofu  undsr  to*  free 
Tb*y  nama  perUously  doa*  to  ttsp- 
ittag  sDcb  purely  sirategle  dssataBaasarta 
poUey  as  tb*  AtUnMc  Pact 
iltbnwgli  in  Osan  O.  Ache- 
I  WW  have  a  toastoij  of  Mat*  of  tb*  paat- 
attslnmaato  n  is  not 


son  to  take  the  part  that  Lovett  did  In 
American  defense  planning.  Indeed.  It  la 
hard  enough  for  Acheson  to  protect  his  own 
field  of  policy  making  from  onwarranted  In- 
curakxia  from  the  defeaee  eatabUshmcnt. 

awhile,  at  tb*  dateaas  sstabllahment. 
of  Osfsoaa.  X^iuls  Johnson,  haa 
wlnely  and  courageously  sought  to  breaic  the 
shockingly  waateful  habits  of  the  armed 
services,  which  have  done  so  much  to  pre- 
vent straight  thinking  about  defense  prob- 
lems. But  Johnson  la<-ks  the  ripe  pollttco- 
*trateg>c  experience  of  a  Lovett  or  a  Por- 
restal; and  be  Is  also  Immensely  ambitious. 
Thus  he  la  toavttably  tempted  to  go  beyond 
true  economy  and  to  make  the  false  econo- 
mies that  look  fine  aow  but  may  cost,  later 
on.   untcid   lives  and   Incalculable  treasure. 

Finally  there  i%  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
with  Its  great  influence  and  Its  natural  pro- 
faealonal  deformation.  There  la  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Bconomlc  Advleory  Council.  Dr. 
■dwin  Nourae.  with  his  psculUr  doctrine 
that  America,  the  wealthiest  Nation  the 
world  has  seen.  Is  not  rich  enough  to  defend 
herself.  And  there  U  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  John  Snyder,  with  hi*  great  In- 
fluence on  the  President,  and  his  firm  ccm- 
mltment  to  the  doctrlnea  of  business  as 
usual. 

In  view  of  this  »my  of  InfliMnoss  on  the 
side  of  not  doing  what  obviously  needs  to 
be  done,  ws  should  perhaps  thank  Ood  that 
at  leaat  we  posssss  the  deterrent  of  the  B-3as 
and  the  atomic  stock  pile.  Anyone  who 
know*  the  state  of  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world,  knows  that  we  have  very  little  else. 
And  at  any  rate,  a  deterrent  is  something. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  l.i  dlfflcut  to  forget 
that  the  world  waa  once  before  confronted 
wKh  a  gUnt  power,  frankly  aggressive  In 
Intention,  and  rearming  with  all  poeslble 
speed.  On  that  occasion.  Stanley  Baldwin 
was  the  man  whom  the  dilemma  bleakly  con- 
fronted. Baldwin  chose  to  do  only  what  tt 
was  convenient  to  do  Before  long,  the 
agi^essor  had  achieved  decisive  strength. 
Pear  begot  weakness,  and  weakne^ss  begot  th* 
appeassment  of  Neville  Chamberlain.  But 
appeasnnent  achieved  nothing  but-  ahame 
And  the  ultimate  horror  ensued. 


siaaer  MUier  oa  Section  4  •! 
Displaced  Persons  Act 


Pmcc  in  tlM  Clotiiinf  Sbaps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  edltoriai 
from  the  Cincinnati  Post: 

psacK  IN  THx  ctionnivo  shops 

The  day's  grist  of  news  about  Industrial 
atrlfe  which  cloeee  mines  and  factories  Isn't 
the  whole  story  of  labor-management  rela- 
tkMia  In  America. 

Perhaps  we  need  reminders  now  and  then 
of  the  many  industrlaa  In  whlsb  manage- 
ment and  union  sign  new  contracts  year  after 
year  In  peaceful  bargaining.  Cincinnati  Is 
getUng  a  reminder  of  this  sort  this  week. 

The  men's  clothing  industry  (manage- 
■MBt)  at  Cincinnati  and  the  Amalgamated 
OloChlnff  Werhsfs  (ndon)  are  having  a  dln- 
■sr  patty  SatordiV  night  to  celebrate  a  dsc- 
ads  of  imbrobSB  banaony  in  their  relations. 
That  psrlod  of  paaa*  foss  back  a*  far  as  1919 
in  one  tnstanss  at  Isast  tbs  Olohs  Tailortaff 
Oa  Wb  a  partlealarly  h*ar«*ali^  •aampl* 
to  report  to  thla  month  at  cud  and  stsel  shut- 
downs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  27,  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicouD,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  Watson  Miller.  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service: 

iMMtoaa-noN  /.nb  NATtniALizATiow  Biavicz. 

Waxhington.  D  C.  Septtmber  21,  1948. 
Hon.  Cmanitzl  Csllxx. 

Cfiairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Hous4  of  AsprsseafattvM, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Dx-vx  ICa.  CxLLia:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  welcome  letter  of  Septen.ber  19.  1949. 
m  which  you  call  my  Httcntlon  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  procedure  Implementing  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  DIapiaoed  Persons  Act  of  1948 
which,  you  believe,  msy  partially  defeat  the 
purpoee  of  this  bill.  It  being  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  decisions  of  the  Adjudications 
Division  of  this  Service  had  been  in  accord 
with  the  view*  expressed  In  your  communi- 
cation, I  ogam  reread  those  decisions  In  the 
light  of  the  representations  made  by  you. 

M7  revlev7  of  those  cases  Indicated  that  you 
were  correct  in  stating  that  some  examiners 
In  the  field  offices  of  this  Service  had  recom- 
mended denial  of  adjustment  of  status  under 
section  4  of  the  act  in  question  predicated  on 
an  Interpretation  of  the  law  contrary  to  that 
expressed  In  your  communication.  In  each 
such  case,  however,  the  Adjudications  Divi- 
sion of  the  Central  Office  reversed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hearing  examiner  and  Interpreted 
the  law  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  so  that  the  final  decision  of  this 
Service  waa  and  stUl  Is  completely  In  har- 
mony with  the  views  expressed  by  you.  I  am 
certain  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  It  Is 
administratively  difficult  to  so  completely 
anticipate  all  of  the  possible  interpretations 
of  a  new  statute  on  the  part  of  hearing  offi- 
cers throughout  the  country  aa  to  be  able 
to  thoroughly  safeguard  against  erroneous 
decisions  by  regulation  or  Instruction.  May 
I  assure  you  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  capable  of  such  anticipation,  appropri- 
ate Instructions  are  Issued  In  advance.  The 
hearing  examiner*  In  the  respective  field 
offices  will,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  follow 
the  view  of  the  Adjudications  Division  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Inform  you  that 
full  compliance  with  our  decision  Is  being 
made  In  cases  preaently  being  considered. 

With  reference  to  the  view  expreaeed  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  under 
consideration,  this  Service  has  taken  the 
position  that  a  person  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  displaced  person  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Section  4,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  such  person  had  left  the  country  of 
his  birth  or  nationality  or  last  residence 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  events  occa- 
sl(»ed  by  or  occurring  subsequent  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  n.  Thus,  in  Matter 
of  Pelgelstrock.  A-705a4«5  (May  6.  1949), 
this  service  held  that  an  alien,  a  naUve  and 
farmer  eltlaen  of  Austria,  who  left  Austria 
In  March  19Sa  to  seek  refuge  In  Hungary 
where  he  was  admitted  temporarUy.  quall- 
fled  as  a  displaced  person  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law  In  question.  In  that  case, 
however,  adjustment  of  status  was  denied 
for  the  reason  that  the  subject  alien  had 
established  a  bona  fide  residence  In  Urugiuiy 
to  which  country  he  testified  he  was  able 
to  return.  Such  denial  was  predicated  upon 
the  Interpretation  of  the  act  given  by  you 
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during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  which  time  you  stated: 

'The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  those 
who  are  stateless,  who  have  no  roofs  over 
their  heads,  who  have  no  havens  to  which 
they  can  repair."  (  Co.sgrissional  Record. 
June  11.  1»48,  p.  7862.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  present  in  that 
case,  this  Service  concluded  that  the  sub- 
ject alien's  displacement  ceaaed  when  he 
found  reruge  in  Uruguay  to  which  country 
he  was  lavlully  admitted  for  permanent  res- 
idence and  to  which  country  he  stated  he 
could  return  without  fe&r  of  persecution. 

In  maitar  of  Szucs,  A-6d87200,  this  Service 
enunciated  the  principle  that  an  alien  who 
voluntarily  left  his  country  of  birth,  na- 
tionality, or  last  residence  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  factors  of  displacement  could 
neverthelees  qualify  as  a  displaced  person 
within  the  meaning  of  section  4  where  by 
reasons  of  events  occurring  subsequent  to 
his  departure  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  flee  such  country  had  he  then  been  still 
resident  tbereln.  In  that  case,  this  Service 
expressed  the  view  that  the  term  "displaced 
person"  comprehended  not  alone  those  aliens 
who  were  forced  to  leave  but  also  those  who 
had  previously  departed  without  compulsion 
and  subsequently  became  refugees. 

With  reference  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
yovur  letter,  it  may  very  well  be.  for  the 
reasons  previously  mentioned,  that  hearing 
examiners  In  the  field  have  recommended  de- 
nial of  adjustment  of  status  on  the  ground 
that  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  would  not 
be  subject  to  persecution  by  reason  of  their 
religious  faith  nor  have  any  basis  for  fear 
of  such  persecution  If  Austria  or  western 
Germany  were  their  country  of  birth,  na- 
tionality, or  last  residence.  As  far  as  the 
cases  reviewed  by  me  Indicate,  no  such  de- 
termination has  been  made  or  approved  by 
the  central  office  of  this  Service.  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  existence  of  antlsemltlsm  is  a 
serlou?  factor  to  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  persecution  or  fear  of  persecu- 
tion may  be  foimd  to  exist  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  4.  You  have  my  assurance 
that  such  factor  will  be  accorded  great  weight 
In  reaching  a  decision  on  that  phase  of  the 
law. 

The  policy  and  procedure  of  this  Service, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  displaced  persons,  are  constantly 
scrutinized  by  us  to  achieve  more  effectively 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  Yovu-  crltlctems 
and  suggestions  assist  us  in  reaching  this  ob- 
jective and  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  send- 
ing them  to  me.  The  daelstons  thus  far 
rendered  convince  me  that  your  views  and 
mine  are  harmonious  with  respect  to  the 
Issues  which  were  the  subject  of  your  com- 
munication. 

Sincerely, 

Watson  Millzx.  Commissioner. 


The  Marketing  Co-ops  Are  in  Jeopardy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  w:  I     %-:n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Kii  Ki;SENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  our  good  Democratic 
friends  are  in  danger  of  breaking  their 
own  arms,  in  an  effort  to  pat  themselves 
on  their  ba(*  and  tryln?  to  make  the 
larmers  believe  that  the  Republicans  ara 
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opposed  to  them,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
and  see  what  the  co-ops  think  about  it. 

The  following,  by  Fred  Bailey,  is  from 
the  Wa.shington  Farm  Reporter  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  1949,  issue  No.  376: 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  farmer  co- 
opeiatlves.  meeting  in  Chicago  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  charged  CCC  policies  can  lead 
only  to  ultimate  nationalization  of  farm 
marketings. 

The  cooperatives  demanded  that  CCC  with- 
draw from  the  field  of  farm  marketing  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  that.  Instead,  It  emp'.oy  the 
usual  and  ctistomary  cluinnels  of  trade. 

The  questions,  of  course.  Is  Just  exactly 
where  will  the  co-ops  be  if  and  when  the 
Government  takes  over  the  responsibility 
of  btlng  the  marketing  agency  for  the 
food  and  fiber  of  the  Nation? 

The  Democratic  platform  and  the 
Democratic  legislative  effort  is  to  ruin 
one  group  of  producing  co-ops.  and  by 
that  I  mean  the  dairy  co-ops. 


Sam  Hobbs,  Friend  of  the  Sixth  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  deGRAFFENRIED 

Cr  ALASAMA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  deGRAFFENRIED.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Kecoed.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Tuscaloosa  News,  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  of  September  28, 1949: 

SAM  HOBBS — niXIND  OF  THS  SIXTH  DISTXICT 

Announcement  by  Representative  6am 
Hobbs  that  his  present  term  in  Congress  will 
end  his  career  In  the  Hotise  comes  as  a  dis- 
tinct disappointment  to  many  friends  in  the 
sixth  district.  They  are  disappointed  that 
such  an  able  spokesman  will  be  missing  from 
the  Alabama  delegation.  And  they  will  be 
personally  grieved  that  Judge  Hobbs'  health 
Is  such  to  make  his  retirement  advisable. 

Down  through  the  years,  20  of  them  spent 
In  the  House,  Judge  Hobbs  has  been  truly  "the 
gentleman  from  Alabama."  He  has  served 
well  his  Fourth  Congreaslciial  District,  and 
his  State  and  Nation. 

He  has  been  a  moat  sincere  and  eQectlve 
friend  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
Many  recall  the  valiant  help  which  he  gave 
this  area  when  his  beloved  colleague,  the  late 
Representative  William  B.  (Buck)  Oliver,  of 
Tuvraloosa,  was  111  while  serving  his  last  term 
In  the  House. 

In  attempting  a  brief  summary  of  Con- 
greeeman  Hobbs'  service,  the  Annlston  Star 
says  It  will  require  a  "OuIIlver"  to  flU  his 
shoes  In  Congress. 

"What  has  been  the  greatest  achievement." 
asks  the  Star,  "since  he  baa  been  In  Con- 
gress? He  has  placed  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  Alabama  marble  in  the  Nation's 
Capital:  he  has  helped  to  locate  scores  of 
Industries,  military  establishments,  and 
marble  post  offices  In  the  dtles  and  towns  of 
his  district:  he  was  a  pioneer  In  parity  fcff 
farmers  and  has  lived  to  see  them  pros- 
per.    ••     • 

"But  none  of  these  things  •  •  •  con- 
stitutes 8am  Hobbs'  greatest  achieve- 
ment.   *     *     *    It  Is  his  gentility,  his  chari- 


table nature,  his  moral  courage,  his  Intellec- 
tual integrity  .•• 

To  this  comment  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tieer  adds: 

"Hobbs  Is  perhaps  the  most  characterful 
Member  of  Alabama's  congressional  delega- 
tion. It  U  assiuned  that  111  health  U  fordng 
his  retirement,  and  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  same  falling  prevented  him  from  seeking 
a  higher  post. 

"How  Hobbs.  a  o<»nmandlng  Mllleresque 
flgtire  imbued  with  the  tough  conservatism 
of  the  Black  Belt,  would  have  fared  In  a 
contest  for  Governor  or  Senator  we  have 
scarcely  a  guess.  The  State  plainly  does  not 
elect  purely  on  a  bMla  of  political  viewpoint: 
no  sensible  person  would  contend  that  ws 
elect  on  the  basis  of  right  or  left,  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  contradictions  ere  holding  office 
right  now.  The  factor  of  personality  is  a  far 
more  reliable  index.  We  therefore  suspect 
that  Hosas  would  have  given  a  good  aoeottBt 
of  himself,  for  vigor  and  courage  ustiaUy 
eltcU  response." 


Tnunan'i  Failare  To  Inroke  Taft-Hartief 
Law  Has  Ccit  Millions  of  Doliart  ia 
Hawaiiaa  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  V/I8CONBXM 

IN  thf.  house  of  REPRESKNTAHVES 
Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  editorial  on  the  Hawai- 
ian strike  situation  which  appeared  la 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  Oc- 
tober 8: 

PXEBOCNTIAL    NXCUECT   0»   OtTrV 

The  HawaUan  strllte  Is  being  settled.  It 
has  cost  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 
It  has  threatened  our  national  security.  And 
it  has  taken  159  days  to  reach  an  agreement 
because  President  Trunrum  refused  to  do  hla 
duty  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  force 
an  earlier  settlement. 

On  May  1.  2,000  stevedores,  members  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  headed  by  CIO's  Harry 
Bridges,  struck  for  a  82-cent-an-hour  In- 
creese  In  wages.  The  strike  paralyzed  all 
shipping  to  and  from  this  strategic  military 
outpoFt.  Hawaiian  exporu  of  sugar  and 
pineapples  were  halted.  Food  imports  rotted 
In  the  harbor  as  the  island's  inhabitants 
riovtd  closer  and  closer  to  starvation. 

While  pickets  Indulged  In  bloody  violence 
and  the  Island  sulTered.  Communist  spokes- 
men chortled. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Mr.  Truman 
shotild  have  taken  out  an  injunction  as  soon 
as  the  strikes  started.  This  would  have  put 
the  men  back  to  work  and  started  the  Federal 
mediation  and  conciliation  service  to  work. 

However,  the  President  did  not  use  his 
powers  under  the  law  he  hates.  From  the 
day  the  T&ft-Hzj-tiey  Act  was  farced  on  him 
by  the  people.  Mr.  Truman  has  been  ohsssssd 
to  b«  rid  of  It.  regardless  at  the  cost  to  th* 
cotmtry.  Time  and  again  he  tias  shown  be 
would  rather  let  a  strike  degenerate  Into  a 
calamity,  rather  than  use  this  nationally 
endorsed  law  which  the  citizens  will  not  let 
him  shake. 

His  Inaction  tn  this  tragic  HawnHsn  cass  la 
Just  another  example  of  the  Tnuan  determi- 
nation to  play  politics  at  the  expense  at  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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Gaatft  B.  ftAm 


ETTKNSION  OF  RKIfABSB 


MiCHAa  A.  FEiCHAK 

or  (.»»;  ■> 

or  KmtaBarrATTWB 
October  1$.  fNf 


ifpt 


Dl 


Mr. 

In  tlw 

mn  edMfOrteJ  wMcii 
DaOf  News 
tf  SB  CBilnent 
ctttsen.  Mr  Oeone  H.  P&rker. 
for  iB  fMLTt  uul  « 
edttorial  trrttcr.  In  ItM  be  vac 
•  Pulltaer  prise  for  hit 
•dMortai  vrtimg  He 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Prcas  »n  II 
Two  ye&rs  later,  he  was  named  editor 
in  chief  of  SoipfM-RowanTs  southwest- 
em  group,  with  headQiiarter^  In  Hous- 
Ifa.  In  1924.  Mr.  Parfeer  was  named 
c4Uonal  cxaciitlve  of  the 
i-Howard  newsp«pars.  He  had 
served  as  editor  In  chief  of  all  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers  since  1927.  As  edi- 
tor IS  «liltf  of  the  8enpp9-noward 
I.  Mr  Parter  dealt  chiefly  with 
of  pDlley.  H«  partleolarty 
concraed  himself  with  country-«ide 
trends  in  politics  and  economics.  The 
foflowlng  edHortal  appear*  In  today's 
Wi 

•dn«r  la  etolef  ot  tb« 
dl«d  sarlj  to- 
Bospttsl 
ba«t  w»nt«d  •  lengtby  «v> 
BotlM 
tern 


•  < 


< 
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It.  on  this  eonmunitj 

tnvartauy.  was  for  tb« 
W«  n«i*tr  Icxirw  s  man  tn  wbow  tn- 
ty.  |MT*anal  snd  prnfsMlonsl.  wa  had 
aiifailinc  eoofldcaes.  ns  own  opln- 
wsrt  smuQg.  hot  Ha  had  csaulnt  re- 
fer tba  vtows  at  others.  When  "Dmc" 
helpad  us  to  tblnk  tbrougb  a  prob- 
■■a  his  atfrtoe  was  aivaya  on  ths  ilds  at 
tolerance  aad  trutb. 

■i  twtiered  fleroaly  tn  the  brand  of  Jour- 
asdlstle  iQCUpeadeocs  wblch  waa  tbe  Meal 
Of  X.  W.  fjrrlppi.  foondsr  of  thsse  nawspapera. 
■a  bsllsvsd  that  a  newspaper  shooM  serre 

rl  Interest,  and  one  only—  tha  best  tntarast 
Its  reader*.  Bs  orfar  ehoae  to  foQow  any 
eewrae  because  R  seemed  expedient.  What 
ha  always  wanted  to  ma^  sure  of  was  tlMt 
tha  coarse  was  honest  and  rlcht  and  for  tha 
ffaatast  (nod  ot  the  greatest  number. 

Ma  had  taiib  tn  the  kind  ot  deaaocracy  that 
li  spsUad  wtth  a  iman  "d  "  Bis  last  edttortal 
was  a  damand  that  the  public  Im  funy  in- 
formed about  the  currant  Ah  Force-lfaTy- 
Army  rontrcversy  In  WaShinfton. 

"We  woqid  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  Amer- 
ican paoBla  OB  thia  qtassuon  cf  national 
safety— ^tar  the  Ufbt  has  hasn  turned  on." 
ha  wra««.  "Ttoat.  m  accord  with  Abraham 
liaeoln^  idea  that  everybody  knows  mora 
«Mn  anytody  " 

Oaa  ot  bla  favorite  passagea  tn  Utaratnra 
WBB  tha  aeeeont  hi  rtigrtm's  yrogrsss  of  the 
IhMi  or  Mr.  Yallant-far-Trutb  Be  read 
inai  It  at  aaamertal  ssmres  tn  1944  for  Col- 
nasatst  Baymond  Clapper,  who  tiad  goaa  to 
Bm  Soutli  ^cfc  as  a  war  eorresBei^tant  maut 


iBto 


aaahphine 
^  tlMt  he  must  go  bancs  had 
aosyaalsd  litm  to  the  rtvar 
M  ha  want  he  said.  Death. 


Is  thy  vtataryr 
tta  fr^peu 


ThtM»  trumpeta, 
iBf  today  for 
aamsaar  trutb 


valiant  flghtar  In  the 


Go 


at  Caa't  Do  It  All 


■ZTBNBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


VoNdof .  October  f«.  f 9«9 

Mr  BUrm  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  magazine 
This  Week  by  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover.  This  disUngui&bed  American 
points  cut  that  the  people  sbotild  not 
expect  Govtramant  ta  taka  care  of  them 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  a  vol- 
untary sodeiy  such  as  we  have  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  citizen  to  provide  for 
his  oan  welfare  outside  the  framework 
of  Qov«rmn«at. 

The  article  followa: 


a  eteady  sapsasinn  of  Oot- 
cramant  Into  welfare  actlvttlas.  I  am  not 
crtUdahif  the  cxpaaaSMi  ot  Ooeemmeot  aid 
to  foMIc  •aUara.  It  has  a  ptaca  to , 
life — provided  the  cloak  of  welfare  la 
ueed  M  a  dUigttlsa  tsr  Ban  Mai 
aiiei  with  tJus  miansiiMi.  w  have  i 
MsBBCKai  to  seppert  tha  hot  and  cold  war. 
Ifcat  aMhsa  It  «Ac«H  far  tha  clUcene  to  sup- 
volttntary  wsMbaa  ■iiaasi.    It  rsqulias 


From  all  this. 

satres:  For  what  reasons  must  we  ''"■t^nr* 
to  support  the  voluntary  agendee?  Why  not 
let  the  Oovemasaat  do  It  allt 

Tba  flrst  short  answer  to  this  question  Is 
that  yoa  cannot  rettra  from  the  rcluntary 
Seid  tf  you  wish  otir  American  civilisation  to 
rarrlTe  The  essence  of  our  self-govemment 
lies  outside  of  political  goremment.  Oura  Is 
■  votuntary  soetsty.  The  fabric  of  Amertcan 
Mfe  Is  woven  around  oar  tens  of  thousands  of 
volTutary  sssnrtstlocs.  That  Is,  around  oar 
cburebsa.  star  praCsaskmal  ■rx'tatiaa.  our  wom- 
**<'■  organtsatiuoa,  oor  businesses,  our  labor 
and  faraMrs'  assodattoos — and  not  least,  our 
ehantahto  laMltutiona.  That  Is  the  very 
nature  of  American  life.  The  Inspirations  of 
progress  spring  from  these  voluntary  agen- 
ctaa,  not  from  Iraraaueraey.  If  these  volun- 
aauvltlas  wars  to  be  absorbed  by  Oov- 
St  btasaaa  this  etvUiaatkm  would  be 
atithsi  free  nor  noble 
Its  place. 

MOBAxa  ASS  raxvATB  raonsTT 
The  second  answer  to  this  quaatlon  Is  that 
It  is  our  prlratsly  supportad  and  aBanl^(ed 

hospitals  and  educational  lasUtutloas  that 
estat)Ush  the  standards  for  similar  govern- 
mental agencies.  It  Is  the  vcaunury  insti- 
tutions which  are  the  spur  to  oflklal  pit^sss. 
Without  them,  our  goveramantal  huallng 
and  educaUonal  agendas  would  lag  and  de- 
generste. 

The  third  answer  to  this  qusstioo  is  that 
aorais  do  not  corns  from  govamaasat.  No 
govsmment  a^cncj  can  create  aad  sustain  a 
system  of  morale.  Kven  when  prteate  char- 
ities are  not  working  spadlbraUy  in  the  iv- 
llglous  field,  their  works  confirm  reii^us 
faith  and  o:u»aIs. 

There  Is  a  fourth  answer.  Oovemmente 
and  burcaucradee  cannot  build  character  in 


our  youth.  With  tha  bnitaiisatlon  which  re- 
sults locvltably  from  war.  ciiaracter-buildixig 
has  never  t>ccn  as  necessary  as  it  la  today. 
Ifany  private  welfare  organisations  are.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  helping  build  character. 
Some,  for  ex*rr.ple.  mppoct  the  development 
of  sports  in  our  youth.  Tbs  ethics  of  good 
sportananshlp  are  seeond  only  to  religious 
ethics 

"niere  is  a  fifth  answer.  The  greatest  and. 
In  fact,  the  cmly  tmpolse  to  eocial  progresa 
ts  the  ^MTk  of  altruism  tn  the  Individual 
hnraan  iKlng  "ISxix  the  greatest  of  these  Is 
charity"  has  hean  a  religious  precept  from 
which  no  dvBMed  people  ran  depart  without 
loelng  Its  soul.  Oovemments  practlee  char- 
ity solely  beeauee  H  rises  from  that  spark  In 
the  hcarta  at  the  people  The  day  when  sl- 
tndara  In  the  Individual  dies  ttom  lack  of 
opportunity  for  expreeelon.  It  will  die  In  the 
fforeruinent  At  hrmt.  eharlty  by  gorem- 
ment moet  lie  formal,  etatlstleal,  and  meeh- 
anlsUe  We  need  cbarlty  hi  Its  real  sense — 
from  the  heart. 

There  U  a  sixth  reason.  The  world  is  In 
the  frtp  of  a  death  struggle  between  the  phl- 
kMophy  of  Christ  azwl  that  of  B^gel  and 
Marx.  The  philoeophy  of  Christ  U  a  phlloeo- 
phy  at  rrimpassirai.  The  outsundlag  spMt- 
ual  dlstiaettao  of  our  dvUiaatlon  from  all 
eahars  is  compassion.  With  us.  It  Is  the 
Boblsst  I  uBiaslUii  ot  aian.  Those  who 
receive  an  mtaM  splrltval  baaeflt. 


Tlic  Price  of  Our  Survival 


TRX  OOOO  SAKAXrrAW^ 

The  day  we  decide  that 

Is  our  brother's  keeper,  that  day~tbe  spirit 
Of  fnmpasslon  will  have  been  icat.  If  we 
abandon  private  eharlty.  we  will  have  lost 
aomelhing  vital  to  America's  matsrial,  nyTfi^^ 
and  spiritual  wellare. 

But  a  simpler  answer  thaa  all  this  Use 
in  the  parabts  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Be 
did  not  enter  into  governmental  or  phllo- 
lopbc  rttsnuslnn.  It  is  said  that  when  ha 
saw  the  helpless  man  'he  bad  compasaloa  on 
him  *  *  *  he  botind  his  wounds  •  •  • 
and  took  cars  ot  htm  " 


Fe<ieral  Pollution  Coatrol  Lerislatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MSW  TOSK 

Ilf  THE  BOOSB  OF  RCPRBSENTATIVn 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr  RSED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoKO.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  Federal  pollution-control  legis- 
lation submiUad  by  tbe  special  commit- 
tee on  pollution  abatement  of  the  New 
York  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Intentate  Cooperation: 


iL  rou-tmoN-coimot.  LsciSLaTioM 

Wheraaa  Publla  Law  tS.  the  Federal  water- 
pollution,  cuntrul  law,  recof(nlaes  the  nghts 
and  responslbUlties  of  States  sod  htterstate 
agendee  to  coatrol  pofluttcn  m  their  own 
waters:  and 

Whsrsas  a  new  bui.  H.  R  4568  (CaooK, 
of  BMaaa).  haa  basn  Introdneed  In  Bm 
House  of  RepreaentaUvca  which  will  seriously 
affect  such  rtghta  aod  respoaalbilitles :  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Beeo/ved.  That  the  special  committee  on 
pollutloa  abatement  of  the  »ew  York  Joint 
TsgWsMvs  Ooauatttee  ea  Isterstate  Coop- 
eratlasi  ib«ss  that  ttia  pinpami  Crook  blM 
be  no4  approved:  and  be  it  farther 

•esatoed.  That  coplee  ai  this  resolotma  ha 
transmitted  to  the  U*m  York  BtaU  ifa-nhen 
ot  ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\^ES 

Monday,  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle written  by  M.  Amrine  and  E.  A.  Con- 
way, which  appears  in  the  October  8  issue 
of  America,  titled  "The  Price  of  Our 
Survival": 

THS  paics  or  oini  susvtval 
(By  M.  Amrine  and  E.  A.  Conway) 

An  era  died,  an  era  only  4  years  old.  when 
President  Truman  announced  on  September 
23  that  "within  recent  weeks  an  atomic  ea- 
ploslon  occurred  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R." 

We  Americans  seem  these  days  to  read  the 
newspapers  as  one  reads  the  death  notice  of 
a  friend  suddenly  gone.  (It  was  indeed  a 
cherished  friend — our  atomic-bomb  monop- 
oly). There  Is  this  difference.  One  reads 
auch  obituaries  through  a  blur.  In  this  case 
the  notices  themselves  are  blurred.  Never 
have  we  read  fuzzier,  more  misleading,  more 
fundamentally  wrong  statements  than  those 
uttered  by  our  high  Batkmal  leaders  when 
the  news  broke  that  the  Soviets  had  ex- 
ploded our  monopoly. 

We  sympathize  with  prominent  people 
pinioned  by  the  press  without  warning  and 
ssked  lor  comment  on  this  or  thst  emergency. 
Ws  were  none  the  less  shocked  when  s  man 
as  respected  for  his  perception  ss  Dwlght 
D,  Elsenhower,  president  of  ColumbU  Uni- 
versity, said  flstly:  "I  fjs  no  resson  why  a 
development  that  was  anUclpated  years  sgo 
should  cai«e  sny  revolutionary  change  in  our 
thlnkmg  or  tn  our  actions." 

II  there  is  not  such  a  change,  the  land  we 
lovs  may  not  live  through  the  next  decade. 

We  were  shocked  even  more  by  the  state- 
ment, obviously  carefully  considered,  of  a 
man  most  qualified  to  ccnunent,  a  man  whose 
UiHtti  tle^d*"c  ot  human  relations  we  have 
always  a4taalred— David  E.  Llllenthal.  Ac- 
eordtng  to  United  Prees.  the  AEC  Chairman 
said  that  this  country  must  do  everyttiing 
necessary  to  •"establish  unqtiestloned  and  un- 
mistakable leadership"  In  an  atomic  arma- 
ment race.  Mr.  Llllenthal  said  he  felt  now 
prectealy  as  he  felt  before  he  knew  Rvissia 
had  the  bomb.  He  then  referred  to  a  July  6 
alatement  in  which  he  had  said  that  by 
aatntaining  that  leadership  we  could  •"buy 
time  for  reason  to  prevail."  He  added  that 
"ntunbers  and  not  simply  the  first  atomic 
weapons  are  the  crucial  Item." 

It  Is  vital  for  you,  our  reader,  to  join  us  In 
our  search  for  the  sense  of  that  statement. 
What  happened  somewhere  in  Siberia  hap- 
pened to  you.  The  atom  bomb  Is  no  longer 
a  mysterious  something  we  dropped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vrorld.  killing  some  thou- 
sands of  unknown  Japanese.  Today  your 
very  life  is  involved  in  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  stateiuents  like  Ullenthal's.  Foreign  pol- 
icy has  become  personal  policy.  We  ask  you 
to  ask  with  us:  "What  actual  concrete  as- 
surance does  this  plan  of  atomic  leadership 
offer  me?  If  the  United  States  travels  In 
this  direction.  wlU  I  be  safe  tonight,  will  I 
l>e  safe  tomorrow,  and  the  tomorrows  after 
that?" 

Let  us  see. 

Though  cur  leaders  would  not  admit  It,  the 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  during  the 
past  4  years  has  been  our  monopoly  of  the 
atomic  txjmb,  our  unique  ability  to  annihUate 
enemy  cities  and  citizens,  without  fear  of 
Haailar  retaliation. 


That  monopoly  now  has  vanished.  What 
does  Mr.  Llllenthal  ssy  now? 

It  Is  not  really  gone.  Though  sole  poases- 
slon  is  gone,  proportion  is  stUl  o\irs.  Tou 
see.  we  still  have  a  monopoly  of  the  art  of 
making  bombs  quickly.  And  we  can  keep 
ahead.  The  Russians  can  never  catch  up 
with  us. 

The  Russians  have  one  bomb?  We  have  a 
hundred.  The  Russians  have  a  hundred? 
Well  have  a  thousand. 

This  atomic  leadership  doctrine  Is  funda- 
mentally unsound.  It  is  t>ased  on  the  same 
kind  of  assumption  thst  beguiled  us  lief  ore. 
Then  w»  said  that  our  superiority  lay  in 
nuclear  physics.  In  engineering,  and  In  dol- 
lars. A  lop  United  States  atomic  adviser, 
John  M.  Hancock,  went  about  saying  that 
the  Russians  wouldn't  be  able  to  produce  a 
twmb  for  20  years.  On  September  23  we  were 
forced  to  admit  that  the  RusaUns  had 
matched  otir  physics  and  presxunahly  our 
dollars.  Now  we  fall  back  on  the  only  as- 
sxmiptlon  left,  that  they  cannot  match,  much 
less  surpass,  our  engineering.  We  still  wish- 
think  that  the  Russians  are  five-thuml)ed 
boobies  who  can't  repair  a  Ford  car. 

Already  there  Is  a  disquieting  unanimity 
about  the  answers  being  given  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  do  we  do  now?"  The  answer 
given  Is  merely  "Keep  ahead."  Is  this  to  be 
the  summit  of  our  statecraft  in  this  crisis? 

For  once  Mr.  Llllenthal  finds  himself  side 
by  side  with  the  Hearst  press.  Here  Is  the 
Hearst  simplified  •  version  of  the  Llllenthal 
doctrine ; 

"The  United  States  La  making  What 
amoimts  to  two  t>ombs  every  day.  America 
has  an  enormous  Jump  on  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
Ihe  United  States  can  make  the  cold  war 
even  colder  by  staying  ahead  of  the  Bmelana. 
Amerlcs  hsd  a  slogan  some  years  sfo.  It 
was;  "Two  ships  for  every  one,'  and  In  time 
tu  observance  enabled  her  to  artn  the  great- 
est -vsr  In  hUtory.  It  would  Ue  a  good  slo- 
gan to  revive.  ..t  wotild  also  be  good  for 
America  to  coin  a  new  slogan  to  fit  these 
times.  It  is  one  which.  If  strictly  obsOTved, 
could  enforce  the  peace  of  the  world:  Toor 
bombs  for  one." " 
Mr.  Llllenthal  should  shiver. 
Suppose  that  by  1W2  (remember,  that  was 
when  the  Russians  were  going  to  have  bombs) 
we  have  1,800  bombs  and  the  Russians  have 
400  Would  that  give  us  any  actual  strategic 
advantage  over  them? 

No.  Why  net?  Because  the  Russians 
could  do  as  much  damage.  If  not  more,  with 
their  400  bombs  as  we  coiHd  with  our  1,800. 
The  40  Russian  cities  with  populations  of 
200.000  or  over  conUln  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  Russian  people.  The  40  correspond- 
ing American  cities  contain  27  percent  of  our 
population.  Even  if  only  10  percent  of  her 
bombers  got  through  in  a  nocturnal  atomic 
blitz.  Rtissla  could  wipe  out  otir  40  major 
cities. 

But  wouldn't  we,  with  otor  1,800  bombs,  re- 
taliate In  kind?  We  are  not  discussing  an  at- 
tack on  atomically  vulnerable  Britain.  We 
are  talking  about  an  attack  on  Rtissia,  the 
one  country  which  has  spent  15  years  In  de- 
centralizing Its  economy.  Besides,  Russia 
happens  to  be  a  police  state  which  could 
move  millions  of  Its  urban  population  to 
dispersed  points  before  it  launched  its  own 
surprise  attack.  Then  although  the  United 
States  would  have  bomljs  In  abundance  it 
would  have  no  target  for  the  next  night. 

Keep  ahead,  and  four  bomljs  for  one,  are 
dangerous  and  deceptive  slogans.  The  safe- 
ty-in-numbers  theory  on  which  they  are 
based  must  be  exploded  before  those  slogans 
become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  Americans.  We 
must  beware  of  a  new  complacency  based  on 
them  and  others  like  them:  Our  air -power  Is 
supreme:  the  Russians  couldnt  deliver  their 
bombs,  and  radar  and  proximity -fused  rock- 
ets will  defend  us. 

Mr.  Llllenthal  said  further  that  we  must 
keep  our  stomlc  leadership  in  order  to  "buy 


time  for  reason  to  prevail."  Words  wUI  be 
our  undoing  unless  we  watch  how  they  are 
put  together  into  propositions  and  Judge  Just 
what  those  propositions  mesn.  Buying  time 
for  reason  to  prevail.  Is  a  flashy  phrase,  but 
fallacious. 

So  now  we  are  buying  time.  What  does 
that  mean?  Our  barter  is  twmbs.  In  this 
strange  commerce  we  do  not  deliver  the 
Isombs.  We  hold  them,  nay,  we  Increase  their 
number.  But  we  hope  that  by  doing  so  we 
will  Induce  the  Russians  to  give  us  time. 
Time  for  what?  Time  to  let  reason  prevaU.  • 
Time,  presumably,  to  work  out  amicably  an 
effective  system  of  international  control. 

The  time  Ruasia  gave  us  wovUd  be  worth 
less  to  her  evei7  minute.  Would  It  l>e  In 
Russia's  Interest  to  give  us  time  under  this, 
to  her,  dismal  devaluation  program?  Would 
It  be  In  her  Interest  to  give  us  time  until, 
say.  1952.  when  we  had  1.600  bombs  and  she 
had  400?  Wotild  that  be  the  time  when 
sweet  reason  would  prevail?  It  Is  more  likely 
that  by  that  time  one  country  or  the  other 
would  have  lost  Its  collective  head  and  loosed 
Its  bombs.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  fear  man 
can  stand. 

But  suppose  the  dsy  came  when  both  coxm- 
trles  had  reached  and  psssed  the  saturation 
point,  when  each  had  enough  bombs  to 
obliterate  the  other.  Russia,  let  us  eay,  has 
2.000  bombs,  and  we.  according  to  the  Uearst- 
lan  law  of  parity,  have  8,000.  Is  that  when 
sweet  reason  Is  supposed  to  prevail? 

This  whole  theory  Is  based  on  an  untenable 
psychologlcai  assumption,  that  two  peoples 
win  stay  sane  and  calm  and  reasonatile  in 
the  midst  of  an  ever-accelerating  atomic 
armament  race.  It  is  slso  based  on  s  com- 
pletely gratultotis  scientific  assumption.  We 
assumed  that  JtttmU  oould  not  build  bombs 
until  19S2.  Shan  we  now  aseume  thst  she 
cannot  build  them  as  fast  ss  we? 

The  central  sobering  fscU  about  o\u  pres« 
ent  predicament  are  these:  thers  Is  no  ssfety 
in  Dtmibers  of  bombs.  Nor  Is  thers  any 
long-term  safety  in  air  power,  in  radar 
screens.  In  rocket  interception.  Science  got 
tis  into  this  predicament,  but  science  cannot 
save  us.  The  Soviets  will  scorcb  our  dtlee, 
our  soil,  snd  ourselves  until  every  stone  and 
clod  snd  bone  screams  out  to  the  Oelger 
counter,  unless  we  summon  up  new  resources 
of  intelligence  and  will  to  find  a  political 
solution  of  the  crlsU  we  are  In. 

We  have  no  pat  solution  to  offer,  nor  are 
we  proposing  any  particular  leadership.  But 
we  are  aeitlng  for  real  leadership,  the  best 
that  can  be  fotmd  in  America.  With  Sen- 
ator MXixixiN,  of  Colorado,  we  say: 

"I  hope  the  national  decisions  which  will 
have  to  be  made  will  express  the  blgbcrt 
level  of  our  national  Intelligence,  our  finest 
Instincts  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  in 
humanity,  and  that  the  execution  of  these 
decisions  may  Ije  characterized  by  resolute, 
undevlatlng  courage  " 

While  the  search  for  that  real  leadership 
proceeds,  we  might  start  at  once  on  this 
interim  program: 

1.  A  national  act  of  humility,  which  Is 
nothing  more  than  honest  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth.  Out  of  this  humility  should 
come  caution  and  the  spirit  of  compromise. 
Caution  will  counsel  an  end  to  t>oastlng. 
blustering,  bullying,  and  blackmail.  Two 
can  play  at  those  games,  when  both  have 
the  bomb.  Caution  will  require  more  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  press  snd  radU>. 
and  more  care  on  the  part  of  official  spokes- 
men. The  spirit  of  compromise  Is  needed, 
now  that  negotiations  will  be  conducted  by 
equals.  In  power.  If  not  In  probity. 

2.  Mobilization  cf  the  best  physical,  social. 
and  political  scientists  in  America  for  a  su- 
preme, cooperative,  national  effort  to  work 
out  a  viable  atomic  policy.  We  suggest,  for 
a  starter,  that  the  leading  nuclear  physicists 
be  polled  for  their  frank  Judgment  on  the 
scientific  soimdness  of  the  UN  majority  plaa 
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itrol  m  u 

not  UH  ant  iMMVan  pvopoMl.  b«K  tb«  fmU- 
cmBj  rrrtoatf  kImbm  •pprovad  last  jm*. 
S.  A  tbavaoKfe  racTftiuaUoti  of  tb*  pcnoao 

of 

;V>«fwt  th* 

ot  top<<bm«tr  pwaoBad. 

C  BatMay  or ootwat—  >«w^  poUcy.  both 

tutfc>»>;  ftad  t&MnurtSanal.  from  tlM  uuctriM 

aVL    Thi»  vouM  tadudt «  anrcblng  anaiT^lB 

of  ttwy  oiM  or  tkft  ■■iiinninnng  aod  foraulM 

■tafMH  wbtcfe  «it«<  a*  «o  tedly  In  th« 

«ad  a  Mattar  analycla  of  Um  new  aam 

^fiV^T^  shape. 

I  ttkaa  rvfotattOBtfy  ctasfM  ta 
UKl  Is  oar  mtuem*  to  gottig  to 
mtktf  tb*  >mir>n  poopl*.  «^.  *^^*r  •i^- 
ltM»  to  aiMp  at  Blifet.  Wb*n  tbtj  coom  out 
of  Iteir  proMBt  ataSa  of  atkoclc.  th«j  u«  totng 
to  aak  for  ttaM  itianiw  laadiriMp  wtby 
of  tha  nam*  of  Icadanfttp  voold  not  vait  to 
bo  Mked 


GMil-Win  Plan  asd 
WitJMtl  Ncwtpap*  Week 


OP 
or 


HON.  CLARENa  CANNON 


ni  TBX  BOCSS  OP 


PI 


Mr.    CANNOM.    Mr. 

to  aslflid  av  fftrtei  Ia  tte  Con- 
I  Ml  f  miltnt  a  let- 
R.  M  Whtt«.  of  th«  Itadco 
and  an  editorial  and  n«^s  lt*ms 
oo  a  unique  pl«n  U>  tfL'semtnate  Infor- 
■atton  on  Um  Aawrlcaa  vay  of  life 
Uvootfl  dirtrtballao  of  tbt  Udter  In  for- 
Tb«dU(rttwUoa  U  to  be 
Umngh  the  Botary  CIuIm  and 

I  ■■■■■■lUli   iB   tlw 

ipunjim  •ditortal.  is  to  the  Bdln- 
bnrfh.  8cotlaad.  Rotary  Clob. 

Tbe  plan  ti  expected  to  be  taken  up  by 
oUier  ABMTlrmn  oevspapers  and  It  U  to 
b»  bopad  vfQ  aiaei  vlth  a  raclpvocal  and 
distribution    of    foreign 

Im  Um  Ualted  SUies. 
Tbe  Mmttem  ht^mr  to  a  typical  Amerl. 
eaa  nevipaper  and  la  <ine  of  tbe  out- 
staadlnf  weekly  papen  of  the  central 
West.  Its  editor.  L.  M.  White,  has  sen  ed 
M  pnakfeiU  of  tbe  Mbaourl  Press  Asso- 
datloo  and  preaktaat  of  t2ie  Inland  Oail  j 
Press  AssociaUon.  Robert  U.  White  U. 
of  the  Internaliooal  ax- 

aad  pcneral  manager  of  th« 
Ledcer.  Is  the  grandson  ot  Robert  M. 
WMte.  the  foonder  of  tha  Ladcer  and 
the  White  dynasty.  Re  served  wRh  A»> 
ttnctlco  in  the  World  War  and  was  as- 
sffned  to  accompany  &frs.  Roosevelt  on 
her  world  tour  through  the  Routh  Pa- 
Ofk.  Under  his  maaafaBieot  the  Leaser 
was  given  Urst  plaae  la  IMS  lur  com- 
munity senrlce  In  the  naiionaJ  better 
aaaapapaf  eaataai.  second  place  in  both 
IMI  and  tM9  fir  best  editorial,  third 
plaea  In  IMt  in  the  Herrtck  edttorial 
award,  honorable  mention  for  typo- 
traphicai  tBeattence.  and  honorable  men- 
Uon  fbr  toaeral  excellence  by  both  tbe 
MSA  and  the  IClasofurl  Press  Aaoda- 
Uon. 

Throutboui  Suropa  and  Asia  ooa  of  tht 
Croat  nooiaof  tbe  day  la  a  knovlo^t 
and  undvataadiat  of  everyday  American 


Ufe  as  contrasted  with  tbe  artificial  rer- 
sloaa  ao  eftaa  conveyed  by  moUon  pic- 
tores  aad  eoate  supataaMBta.  Mr.  White 
has  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
NO  more  effective  and  comprehensive  re> 
flection  of  ttfo  Id  the  United  States  eoold 
be  proTlded  than  the  factual  accomta  of 
rural  and  inland  community  happenings 
as  reported  in  the  Mexico  Ledger  and 
siaatar  ■iisllj  and  daily  papers.  And 
Mr.  WtaMe^  plan  to  mail  to  rotary  cluba 
throughout  the  world  places  them  whara 
they  win  best  serve  the  purpose. 

In  tnitlatins  the  plan  and  explaining 
its  objectives,  lir.  White  says: 

Mnsen.  Mo..  Oetobv  t.  1949. 
CAJraoM:  I  think  we  bora  at  Um 
iMivo  a  prouy  good  Ulaa.  We  ar«  aaud- 
las  cially  ftoa  papora  to  feeal^  oowntfioa  to 
bo  dlstrltoMcd  wbaro  Wm  booS  Baglteti-foad- 
iac  paopla  will  ace  tbcm. 

Tbo  aoeloaod  atory  aad  adltorial  «q>Ulaa 
in  fuUar  d*tAll. 

Our  ttope  la  tbat  taa  Lodgar  ia  rapraaanta- 
ttve  of  amcTlea^  liia>iia    laa  graat«  niral 
In    eontraat    wttlk    tlia    trenx)«d 
unma  aad  the  gUtiar  of  Hoi- 


a  tow  dayo 

poopte  iB  otka*  laada  better 

tba  taal  aaavrioa.  and  at   tha 

^  fooH  piiailc  atuntlijn  bare 

■o-ealled  laolation  belt,  on  tlM  Ub> 

of  totataal 


tnia  Maa  of  laoport. 
OSbcr   papera  will   Join   ua  la   thla 


Any  anmiant  er  balp  you  can  glva  ua  oo 
u  wouM  ba  daoply  appvaeiated. 


THB 


U.  WmitsD. 


acxTTs  aaz  tms  kst  to  actioh  m 
AMCaic* 

Too  many  at  ua  aay  ateut  aatlooai  laauaa : 

"I  wtah  uxBcbody  would  do  acniething 
about  It.  but  I  can't  do  anything  here  in 
llaxlco. " 

Too  Buuay  at  ua  a«c  ouraalraa  aa  Juat  ona 
lone  indiTidual  in  a  ■mall  town  in  tbe  middle 
(ii  Amacica. 

We  thlak  tbat  if  there  ta  gclng  to  be  a 
aajix  change  Ui  national  policy  or  inter- 
aatiooai  policy,  aomebody  in  Waahinston 
will  have  to  do  it.  Or  tiie  ikoad  ot  aoxna 
organisation  with  miuiona  of  maaibara. 

We  think  tbla — and  we're  all  wrong. 

We're  forgetting  that  when  the  President. 
hlinaalf.  wanta  to  get  a  major  job  dona  In 
Waahlngtoa  be  cornea  out  her*.  Ba  goaa  to 
the  people.  He  cornea  out  here  and  tells  ua 
about  It  and  trlca  to  aall  ua  on  hla  idea. 

Why? 

Because  be  knows  tbat  what  you  think— 
jou.  the  graaaroot  voter— is  the  moat  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world  to  Waahlngton 
pollticiana. 

Tt>r  this  reaaon  the  Ledger  l>elleTefl  atn- 
cerely  in  encotiraglng  evaryt)ody  with  a  fvxl 
idea  to  go  right  ahead  aelllng  It  here  In 
Mexico.  Mo.  Our  theory  is  that  tf  It  can  be 
■o!d  here,  sooner  or  later  somebody  will  take 
It  aoearwbera  else  and  aell  tt.  and  tf  enough 
people — votara— atart  poabiTig  for  one  gtren 
idea,  Washington  win  come  bcfging  to  do  it 
(or  ua. 

Cartainiy:  Waahlsgtco — the  Whlta  Houaa 
or  Coograaa — cant  :or  long  do  anything 
which  we  tlic  voters  doot  like. 

ThU  being  our  tiasle  baUaf  on  the  aubjeet. 
th«  Ladder  has  lauocbed  aa  lataraationai 
■BOd-wtU  prepraas. 

Cartatnly.  w«  don't  expoct  to  talk  J«a 
■latin  iBlo  niaatag  for  tha  county  scboot 
baard.  b«i  wa  do  «ipoet  to  davakip  juat  a 
linia      battar      intamaUooal     undaratand- 


ing  •  •  •  when  otbarwtaa  tbata  might 
not  be  any. 

With  this  for  our  objective.  ttM  Ledgar  la 
entered  on  a  e-montha  profpura  ot  Hailing 
10  eoplaa  of  tiie  paper  dally  to.  first,  tha 
■dtaOBBgb  (beoSUad)  Rotary  Club.  After 
10  days  weV  aand  tba  papera  So  another  alub 
in  Bngland.  During  tbe  aazt  6  months  we'll 
send  tlsa  papaaa  ail  over  the  world. 

And  at  each  (dace,  we'll  aak  tbe  Botaty 
Club  to  dlauibute  tbaaa  papara  wbere  the 
Qkoat  K.'^.icUab-readlng  people  will  tia  abl«  to 
•ee  tiiem. 

Our  thought  Is  thst  In  raadlag  about  vnur 
dldny  «B  MMrieo.  Mo.,  the  people  at  theee 
rorelgb  countrtea  arlll  be  able  to  get  a  Uttio 
batter  andarataadlng  of  life  in  the  tMiekbosM 
og  Atnertea— the  Midwest. 

And.  also,  we  hope  some  of  thcea  people 
wl!l.  In  turn,  write  us  at>out  themselves  or 
■end  us  their  newsperer^  If  th?y  do,  we'll 
pobllab  their  latsars  and  dtatrlbutu  their 
paaeaa  in  our  achoola.  Ulxary.  ciuorooow. 
or  wtaaraver  tha  aioat  people  liere  can  s»» 
tiaam. 

I'hua.  we  liopc.  the  esehance  will  help  ua  in 
Uasleo,  Mo.,  as  well  as  ciu  nelghtxsa  ovar- 

ObvkMialy.  ttia  only  raasot^  for  trying  to 
develop  this  ouitual  understanding  is  he- 
oauaa  wa  believe  pcaee.  when  it  doea  finally 
come  to  ttUa  world,  will  cone  hand  In  hand 
wiih  understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
tiae  world — the  everyday,  working,  praying, 
living,  graea-root  people. 


Totm  (Vsirc  M* nan  to  8coTLAin> — Nbw 
Poar.CN  Pbccsam  ar 


'nr3ur  name  has  been  in  the  Ledger.  •  •  • 
It  will  ba  sgam." 

And  from  now  on.  wlien  your  naaae  la  la 
tbe  Ledg'^  tt  wUl  b«  mailed  to  a  foreign 
eovntry 

Rotiert  M.  Wbtte  n.  Ledger  coedltor  and 
pubilalMr,  announced  the  Ledger's  new  inter- 
natlOBal  good-arlll  plan  today,  aa  a  feature 
of  national  Wewpeuer  Week. 

"Wa  plan  to  mall  the  Ledger  all  over  the 
world  durtag  Meaedctemontba,"  White  said. 
"Wa  wVi  Bsake  daSy  raauines  to  varloua  no- 
tary aoba  In  vartoua  foreign 
iBg  aaeb  rlub  to  dletrlbute  the 
■hgtiah-reading  people  can 
setiooiB.  Ilbrmrlea.  ehurchea,  railway  ata^ 
tUms     •     •      •     even  puba. 

"Our  thought  is  tbat  If  peace  ia  ever  gotag 
to  eoine  to  tbla  world.  It  will  come  hand  in 
hand  wttb  UBderstimdmir.  We  hope  tha.t 
rcedlag  laa  badger  vttll  help  aoma  people  In 
etbar  eoumrlaa  ta  better  tinderatand  Sha 
bacfcbone  oC  Aawttea  tna  ■nail  flUdwaaSaeB 
town. 

'Certainly,  fran  time  to  ttme  tbe  Ledgar 
will  carry  tboae  sSoriee— because  they  wlU 
be  true — about  things  ot  which  w>  American 
can  be  proud.  But.  at  tbe  aane  time,  we 
also  will  carry  thase  usual  aewa  asortea  which 
tt  up  tbe  graakiMM  e<  o«r  country,  Ita 
aoiaaBtum  toward  batter  Uviag  (or  aU 
evarywbera,"  Whiu  said. 

The  Aret  feeoica  soaUlnga  c(  the  program 
were  dtapatehad  Monday  to  Kdlnburgh.  Scot, 
land 

"While  we  dont  aocpeet  to  raaoh  many 
paopta  with  tbeae  mailings."  Whlta  said.  "We 
sUMeraiy  hope  other  papers  in  the  United 
SUtee  will  foUoar  our  asampie.  If  other 
papera  Join  la  tba  Idea,  we  may  ba  able  to 
taite  the  daUy  atory  of  Amarus  to  many 
thouaands  of  people  Uvtng  in  other  counuiea 
*  *  *  ai;d  have  tltem  la  turn,  aand  ua 
ihalr  story  In  UMir  ocwspapera." 

"ir  the  plan  vrorka  at  all  well."  White  aald, 
"We  wUl  make  It  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Ledger,  "nw  g-month  period  la  purely  to  try 
It  out." 

"fa  Our  Kdinbmrvh  Meodert: 

"We  tkope  you  enjoy  tlM ^_ 

1t  wlU  give  yoa  tbe  day-to-day  story  of 
life  in  this  midwestern  flmarloaii  town  for 
the  ncjit  10  daya.     Our  town.  Mexico.  Mo.. 
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la  located  In  the  center  of  the  United 
States.  Otir  population  is  about  10,000.  We 
have  the  world's  largest  fire-brick  planta 
here,  ralae  American  saddle  horses,  and  are 
very  protid  of  our  surrounding  farm  areas. 

•TTie  Ledger — 10  of  them — Is  being  mailed 
to  your  Rotary  Club  every  day  for  the  next 
10  days,  free  of  charge.  We  have  asked  your 
Rotary  Club  to  distribute  these  papers  to  as 
many  readers  as  possible.  After  Edinburgh, 
the  Ledger  will  t>e  sent  to  some  other  town  in 
Scotland  •  •  •  England,  Ireland,  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

"We  know  you  are  as  Interested  as  we  are 
In  peace.  Maybe  you  believe  aa  we  do,  that 
peace  will  come  with  better  understanding 
between  the  people  of  all  countries.  We  are 
sending  the  Ledger  to  Edinburgh  In  the  hope 
that  It  will  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  our  part  of  America.  We  hope  many  of 
you  will  write  us  or  send  us  your  Edinburgh 
newspapers  so  we,  in  turn,  may  get  to  know 
you  better." 


Gilifomia't  Growth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAuroK.viA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday.  September  21, 1949 

Mr.  DOVLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are 
some  slgniilcant  figures.  I  do  not  give 
them  In  any  sense  of  selfish  pride  but 
rather  to  impress  upon  you,  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  Representatives  In  this 
Hou.5e,  hafllng  from  my  native  State  of 
California,  have  vlslbiy  sharp  and  en- 
larging problems  to  interpret  to  you  our 
colleagues  from  other  climes. 

This  statement  appeared  In  the  Bay 
Region  Business,  San  Francisco,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1949: 

NATION    DOKINATXO   ST   CALITOaNU'S   CHOWTH — 

iMcaaaaz  aatTALs  ONS-roxnrrH  nation's 

California  accotinted  for  24  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  Increase  during  the  years 
1940-48,  according  to  a  study  by  the  re- 
search department  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Compiled  from  figures  released  August  5 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  study  shows 
America's  population  increased  from  131,669.- 
275  In  1940  to  14«,113.000  in  1948. 

California,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  popu- 
lation increase  of  3.448.613.  giving  a  total 
count.  In  1948,  of  10,354.000.  Percentage- 
wise, this  was  a  population  Increfcse  of  49  9 
I)ercent. 

"People  make  markets  and  markets  are 
the  creative  forces  of  diversified  opportuni- 
ties." Ralph  Koeber,  manager  of  the  cham- 
ber's research  department,  said  in  making 
public  the  study. 

California,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  com- 
bined, accounted  for  32.7  percent  of  the 
country's  growth  during  the  charted  period, 
rising  from  9,733,262  In  1940  to  14,456.000  In 
1948. 

Oregon  led  the  11  Western  States  In  per- 
centage Increase  with  a  50  4  percent  rise,  up 
from  1.089;684  to  1,639.000*  In  numbers, 
however,  this  was  laaa  than  one-slrth  of  Cali- 
fornia's Increase. 

"In  an>  study  of  population  growth  In 
America,"  Koeber  said,  "California  la  the 
dominant  factor. 

"Oiir  State  s  Increase  In  number  of  people 
waa  more  than  three  and  a  half  times  tlie 
increaac  of  any  of  the  next  three  fastest 
growing,  Michigan.  Texas,  aind  Ohio." 


Moreover,  he  went  on,  more  people  have 
adopted  California  as  their  home  during 
these  8  years  than  now  live  In  Florida,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tcnneaeee.  or  Wis- 
consin. 

Montana  vras  the  only  Western  State  wiilch 
lost  In  numbers.  Its  poptilatlon  fell  9  per- 
cent, from  559,456  In  1940.  to  511,000  in  1948. 

Together,  the  11  Western  States  accotinted 
for  36  percent  of  the  Nation's  growth. 


North    Dakotans    Have    Had    Unhappy 
Expeheaces  With  Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  and  read  about  the  success  the 
displaced  persons  program  has  met  with 
in  this  country.  Newspapers  and  radio 
broadcasts  have  spoken  of  the  displaced 
persons  who  came  to  America,  in  glow- 
ing terms. 

But  let  us  see  Just  how  this  DP  pro- 
gram Is  working  out  as  far  as  the  Ameri- 
cans who  take  these  people  into  their 
homes  are  concerned.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  this  letter 
from  Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Plscher,  wife  of  a 
physician  In  Mlnot.  N.  Dak.: 

MWOT.  N   Dak.,  September  12,  1949. 
Bon.  UsKzt  L.  BtnuncK, 

House  0/  Mtprefntativta. 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

IDxAX  Mx.  Bxntoicx:  Having  had  a  very  dis- 
illusioning experience  with  a  DP  maid  In  otir 
home — a  secretary  who  used  domestic  work 
to  get  Into  this  country  and  then  left  us 
after  a  few  months  to  talte  a  secretarial  Job 
here  in  Mlnot.  Dr.  Flacher  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  something  should  be  done  If  at 
all  possible  about  DP's  who  are  not  stay- 
ing In  the  places  to  which  they  were  asalgned 
and  are  taking  Instead  Jobs  and  tioustng 
which  displace  our  people.  There  have  been 
several  Instances  similar  to  ours  and  feeling 
against  the  DP  program  is  mounting  around 
here.  I  sincerely  hope  the  bill  vrtll  not  be 
liberalized  as  some  groups  want,  and  I  wish 
instead  some  teeth  could  be  put  into  the 
existing  law. 

Churches  and  social  agencies  aay  we  can't 
put  DP's  under  legal  obligation  or  compel 
them  to  stay  In  their  assignments  for  a  set 
period  of  time  because  that  would  be  slavery, 
but  my  husband  and  many  others  served 
overseas  in  our  armed  forces  for  several 
years  and  had  to  stay  in  many  places  they 
didn't  like  and  do  Jobs  they  didn't  care  to  do 
simply  because  they  had  an  obligation  to 
their  counuy,  and  they  fulfilled  it — and 
that  wasnt  slavery. 

Better  screening  and  selection  in  Germany 
would  help  too.  Domestics  should  be  sent 
to  do  maid's  work.  We  are  led  to  believe  we 
are  helping  the  destitute,  starving  people  of 
Etirope,  but  our  experience  wasn't  such.  Our 
Latvian  maid  came  over  with  450  pounds  of 
baggage — 300  pounds  over  the  maximum 
allowed.  She  was  very  well  fed,  well  dressed, 
had  In  her  poaaesaion  good  Jewelry  and  went 
on  our  vacation  with  us  with  genuine  alllga- 
tOT  luggage.  She  left  In  an  aura  of  mystery 
after  accusing  us  of  ruining  her  health.  Her 
baggage  was  hauled  away  one  night  when  we 
were  out,  and  sha  simply  vanished;  refusing 


to  leave  a  forwarding  address  for  her  mail. 
These  arent  the  kind  of  people  vre  want  ia 
our  country. 

We  appreciate  your  good  Judgment  in  mat- 
ters before  the  House,  and  want  you  to  know 
that  glowing  articles  in  recent  publications 
to  the  contrary,  the  DP  program  around 
Mlnot  Is  not  a  great  success.  There  are  quite 
a  few  of  us  here  who  took  DP's  In  good  faith 
who  feel  we  were  taken  advantage  of  and 
are  very  unhappy  about  It. 
Very  tnily  yoiirs, 

rttth  f.  r»cHia 

(Mrs.   V.   J.). 

I  have  other  letters  from  North  Dakota 
concerning  the  displaced  persons  that 
North  Dakotans  have  taken  in.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  I  have  not  yet  heard 
one  word  of  praise  from  my  State  for 
these  people  about  whom  the  press  and 
radio  have  been  raving. 


Wasn't  Farm  Income  To  Be  Maintained 
as  One  of  the  Promises  of  the  Last 
Presidential  Campaiga? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1949 

Ur.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  from  tbe  Marsh- 
field  News  Herald  of  September  28,  1949: 
FASM  mcoMsa  aas  CTnrrAZL.D 

Mamov.— Cash  incooia  of  Wiaoonaln  farm- 
era  baa  been  cut  sharply  from  tha  record 
level  of  1948,  according  to  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Service  of  ttie  Wisconsin  and  tTntted 
States  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

Income  from  farm  marketings  in  Wiscon- 
sin during  July  this  year  was  23  percent 
below  July  ir48.  r'or  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  caah  uicome  fr(»n  farm  market- 
ings In  the  State  dropped  %)  percent  com- 
pared with  the  income  in  tlve  same  period 
of  last  year. 

Cash  returns  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products  show  the  greatest  drop,  although 
a  substantial  loss  in  income  Is  also  reported 
from  crops. 

During  July  of  this  year  hog  prices  aver- 
aged $10.50  per  hundredweight  which  la 
$5.30  per  hundred  less  than  In  July  IMS, 
and  Wisconsin  farmers  received  •1.64  leaa 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold.  Any  In- 
crease in  production  of  livestock  and  milk 
during  the  first  7  months  of  the  year  was 
more  than  offset  by  lower  prices. 

Total  Wisconsin  cash  farm  Income  from 
marltetlngs  for  the  first  7  months  of  this 
year  is  estimated  at  nearly  9563,000,000  com- 
pared with  almost  SdSe.OOO.OOO  from  January 
through  July  of  1948.  Receipts  from  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  declined  about 
$117,500,000  and  cash  from  crops  dropped 
almost  $16,500,000  from  the  7-month  total 
of  1948. 

Note  the  $1.64  per  hundredweight  drop 
In  milk  prices.  One  of  the  important 
reasons  this  milk  income  is  much  less 
than  in  1948  was  and  is  because  the  price 
of  maniilactui'ing  milk  has  not  been  sup- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  price-sup- 
port law.  The  Elghty-flrst  Congress  is 
evidently  getting  ready  to  further  reduce 
the  support  price. 
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Mr. 

prayer  at  the 
of  erery  mmIoo  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. I  becaBk:  mtenated  to  ascertain 
the  sooree  of  tlM  OHlooi  of  prayer,  be- 
fore we  becmn  bOiliMH.  In  Congreaa.  80 
I  aaked  ttst  library  of  Concress  to  tell 
It  Rerewtth  I  ttictMe  a 
br  the  Library  of  OuBpi  to 
Be  Ammt  2.  IMf . 
The  other  daj  I  acain  wMtcd  a  few 
U  with  our  own  fatttaM  and 
Cbapialn  a«  be  flnltfiort  bti 
talk  wtth  Ood  In  our  preeeoc<  be- 
fore we  bora*  dotnc  busineaa.  What 
a  Joy  and  ui>llfl  U  U  to  hear  hlB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  do  I  feel 
that  only  as  we  In  Congresa  remain 
htanhli  aai  pfactiee  kaipim  aa  atti- 
tadt  «f  wpptlCTtlOtt  for  help  to  dear 
thinking  will  wc  do  our  best  work  for 
the  Aiatrtcaa  people.  As  prayw  is  an 
entreaty  and  earaasa  nqncat.  I  am  siire 
•Ttry  Maaihar  of  this  great  daUbafattee 
body  recognlaes  the  need  of  practicing 
the  habit  at  prayer  as  part  of  clearing 
BCBtal  ■tUtudaa  and  resaoving  petty  or 
pooy  thinking  frum  the  Held  of  perform- 
ance of  coogTcuional  duties. 

BunJIlty  begeU  power  and  nothing 
gttm  ordinary  man  so  much  humility  as 
to  eooadottsiy  seek  dfrtoe  guidance. 

Tes.  we  pour  Mllions  into  arms  and 
airplanes  to  defend  our  beJored  Nation 
agalnat  (ha  gmAVMU  of  succaatf ul  at- 
flodleaa.  craay  aMNrtal. 
And  we  have  need  to  be  fully  aware  that 
who  do  not  pray  to  Ood  tor  humlHty 
are  eertaln  to  thmk  in  terms  of  codlesa 
acti  and  conduct.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
not  the  whole  world  rapidly  getting  Into 
such  coodltioa  that  It  must  soon  get  on 
«•  kaaas?    wm  U  not  be  a  choiot  ba- 


la  nslag  the  trrm  "Ood."  I  do  it  as 
the  InffailU  Spirit  which  all 
men  have  sought.  Tes.  man 
nlte  in  rarlous  ways— but 
tbf  main  zmof  Is  that  BiankiDd  every- 
vtere  coasctauriy  hafoaiaa  humbto 
enough  to  get  dose  enough  to  this  In-> 
finite  Spirit  ta  reaHaa  tiaal  tiia  iplrltual 
iofaas  a<  laaiiklBrt  nmut  liiiuui<i  over  all 
ain.  MrtJUa  atonic  age  will  be  the  last 
•0taf  cIvfllntlaQ  as  weknow  It.  Wf  are 
baflMitef  now  to  go  underground  from  a 
aOBie  of  fear  of  our  feDow  man.  80  I  re- 
ptat.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  either  Ood  or 
ehaoa  that  the  world  must  eooaMer  and 
dMMie  batwoen  Civihaatlon  baaatf  upoa 
Iter  Vfll  DOt  endure  as  ctrUlattJon.  Man 
who  Is  compelled  to  live  In  a  state  of  fear 
win  turn  his  capabilities  of  expansion  Into 
the  field  of  contact  with  the  sptrltual 
forces. 

If  I  seem  to  speak  this  day  In  wwds 
which  to  some  may  seam  too  religious 
betttre  me  it  la  bccaoK  I  feel  that  the 
mrk!  has  coBM  to  the  crosaroads  and 
murt  either  choose  an  awarenew  of  a 


Supreme  Being  and  practice  such  belief. 
ar  the  worM  win 

We  of  I 

Chaplain  of  Congress  wherein  he  ssJd: 
B»  Thm  prmnt.  Ood  at 


Aad  so  forth,  and  1 

»a  Unitod 

44  to  0  to  recommend  that 
the  Asaembly  open  and  close  with  a  min- 
ute of  silent  prayer  or  meditation.  Sure- 
tjr  a  paramount  step  toward  world  peace. 
Prayer  Is  the  onlTersal  langriage  of  man. 
for  awa  pray  in  every  language.  When 
men  of  all  creeds  and  colors  get  close 
enough  together  to  jMiiy  together  for 
guldanee  of  the  divine,  then.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, then  men  will  pot  more  of  unselfish- 
ness aad  of  the  spiritual  values  Into 
places  of  control  m  their  attitudes  and 
acUons.  The  United  NatlotM  will  be  logi- 
cally atfonger  becanaa  of  iMa  prayer 
and  meditation  moment  each  day. 
World  peace  is  that  much  cte!«er.  because 
the  Ood  of  all  peoples  is  the  Ood  of  peace. 

Here  are  the  caauauaieatlons  from  the 
library  of  Copgreea  to  warn: 
T  or 


Aufut  2.  IU$. 
Bon.  Cltbc  Dotlb: 

Xhx  tXXactimC  tuformatlon  to  forwarded  In 
ttmfonam  to  the  inqatr^  from  your  oAm  noted 
below. 

■MpcctfuUy. 

W.  OL  Onnrr. 
Autttmrnt  Director.  Lt^Ulmttmm  MttrrtJiem 
Serciem. 

■isTOST  or  BAaLT  rtJty 

The  tint  prmyor  cAiUlly  ghMD  In  Um  Con- 
grcM  of  the  tTuited  asaeas  vaa  made  on  8ep- 
7.  ITM.  by  the  ■evarao 
fty.  WiHiaitii  •,  Ifr. 
.etlfcwnhiartti.a 

►  a  MaaoD  at  pmftg  •wary ^. 

Mr.  aaanael  Adams  moved  that  the  Kplacopal 
elaigyakan.  ReTerrad  Mr.  THitt^,  b*  requeetad 
to  ooer  prayer  tiie  toUowuic  aMcabig. 

Reverend  Duehe  r«aa  the  pefilter  for  tlM 
eeveath  day  of  tiw  nioath.  which  included 
tlie  thirty- nrth  paalm.  He  then  etruek  out 
into  an  extempormry  prayer  which  aottoeal>ly 
aMweg  Om  delegate*.  No  complete  text  at 
tUm  peaftr  wae  found  tn  any  at  tiM  btblto- 
gnpblaai  eoiawe 

On  May  10.  1775.  the  Bieoai  nri^Ms  ta- 
▼!t«d  asiwauil  Oueh«  to  epw 
momlng't     ■eaalon     wtth     a 
DMiM  wrota  that  aew— d  Oo^ie  "aade  a 
moat  pathetic  and  perttoMt  pvay«.* 
<te  July  8.  1776.  John  Haneoek  wrote  to 
'  "  Dueh«  aaklnf  him  to  accept  the 

tt  of  CaafiaAB  or  Oonfreae.  The 
Bt  was  aaaapiaa  and  the  duty  eon- 
•leted  of  opening  each  eeaelon  at  f  o'clock 
wtth  a  prayer  The  flrat  prayer  which  Rev- 
erend Dueh^  offered  tn  Mi  new  nai  HI  ca- 
pacity wae  a  plea  for  pto»atiUua  for  the  new 
American  States.  The  prayar.  qvotad  froaa 
of  fbe  Uieaiaas,  to  as  fol- 


'X>  Levd.  etv  Hsavsnly  PaOtr.  high  and 
Brtghtf ,  KlBf  of  klngi  and  Lord  of  tarde.  who 
doat  from  Thy  throne  bahold  all  the  dwetlera 
on  MUth.  and  relgneet  wttn  power  anpreme 
and  uneoBtrollad  ovsr  all  ktf^dooH.  aaiptawe. 
aad  tovffhmenta.  toofe  down  ta  mmrrj.  we 
tMnch  The*,  on  thaae  our  Amwlcan  Statea. 
who  have  fled  to  Thee.  Trom  the  rod  of  the 
oppreaaor.  and  tun  thamselres  on  Thy 
gracloua  protecUoo.  daalrlng  to  be  hence- 
forth dspaadent  oaJy  oa  Thaa:  to  Tbaa  do 
fb«9  now  look  up  for  that 


rupport  which  Thou  alone  canst  give:  take 
them,  therefore.  Heavenly  Father,  under  Thy 
aurturlBg  care:  give  them  wladcm  tn  coun- 
eC.  and  valor  tn  the  field;  defeat  the 
malicious  designs  of  our  cruel  adversaries: 
convince  them  of  the  unrighteousness  of  the 
cauM.  and  if  they  stin  persUt  In  their 
aangtitnary  purpoees.  O  let  the  voice  of  Thine 
own  unerring  jxiatlce  sounding  in  their 
hearts,  constrain  them  to  drop  the  weapons 
of  war  from  thetr  unnerved  hands  in  the  day 
of  battle.  Be  Thou  present.  God  of  wisdom. 
and  direct  the  cotinaeto  of  this  honorable 
asaaoibly:  enable  them  to  settle  things  on  the 
beet  and  surest  foundations,  that  the  scenas 
or  blood  may  be  speedily  closed,  that  order, 
booor.  and  peace  may  be  effectually  restored. 
and  pure  religion  and  piety  prevail  *"d 
flourish  among  thy  people,  preserve  the 
health  of  their  bodies,  and  the  vigor  of  their 
minds:  shower  down  on  them,  and  the  mll- 
llona  they  npresent.  such  temporal  blessings 
as  thou  seest  expedient  for  them  In  this 
world,  and  crown  them  with  ersriaatlng  glory 
tn  the  world  to  come.  All  this,  we  ask.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Chrtot.  Thy  Son.  and  our 
Saviour.    Amsn." 

Reverend  DuchA  resigned  on  October  IT. 
1776.  because  of  Ul  health  and  paroclUal 
duties.  Cocgrees  voted  him  $150  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  services.  Hcwever,  on 
October  30.  the  Rev  Jacob  Ducbe  replied  that 
the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
widows  and  ctoUdren  of  Pennsylvanlan 
oOcen  killed  in  battle. 

According  to  the  sources  consulted.  Rever- 
end OtKbe  was  actually  not  sympathetic  to 
tlM  cause  of  the  new  republic.  He  went  to 
AufLand  and  did  not  return  to  America  until 
ITta. 


A  Great  New 


DiM 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

dixxcatz  rxoM  alaska 
IN  TRK  ROUSE  OF  REPRKSSNTATIW 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  today  mourns  the  passing 
of  one  of  it5  great  Journalists.  In  the 
death  early  today  of  George  B.  lOeac) 
Parker,  editor  in  chief  of  the  6cnppa- 
Koward  papers,  there  panwd  from  the 
American  newspaper  scene  one  of  the 
men  chiefly  responsible  for  the  high  rep- 
utation which  Journalism  In  this  country 
enjoys  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  man  of  integrity,  of 
conviction,  aad  of  great  ability.  Hli  life 
1  dedicated  to  the  propoeition  that  an 
public  Is  naeewary  to  the  prop- 
er fmirtlonlng  of  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment. In  his  capacity  as  chief  editor  of 
one  of  our  great  newspaper  chains  he 
saw  to  it  that  the  public  was  informed. 

We  In  Alaska  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Parker.  Lcmg  ago  he  sensed  that 
the  strategle  situation  of  Alaska  in  this 
atomic  age  was  such  that  the  Utilted 
States  could  not  be  properly  defended  if 
Alaska  were  left  undefended.  So  It  waa 
that  for  some  years  now  the  Scrlppe- 
Howard  pampers  have  been  urging  that 
more  attention  should  be  directed  to  our 
Borthern  Territory. 

"Deac"  Parker  carved  his  own  monu- 
Bient.  He  wlU  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
BU  work  wm  Uye  after  him. 
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LiHiaaeian  Rifht  to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  J.  UNEHAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 

Mr.  LINEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.<5  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  very  able  address  deliv- 
ered by  Petras  Dauzvardis.  consul  of 
Lithuania  at  Chicago,  at  the  conference 
of  Chicago  Lithuanian  American  Council 
on  Sunday.  October  2.  1949.  at  the  Lith- 
uanian Auditorium,  Chicago,  m.: 

The  entire  10-year  period  ot  Lithuania's 
sufferings  and  the  wrongs  done  and  being 
done  to  her  by  her  neighbors  wUl  have  to 
be  discussed  at  this  conference  and  the  ap- 
proaching American  Lithuanian  Congress. 
The  main  cause  of  these  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings Is  the  secret  Soviet-Nazi  agreements  of 
1939.  under  which  tiie  dictators  started 
World  War  n  and  enslaved  more  than  10 
countries,  among  them  Lithuania. 

The  dagger  was  being  sharpened  for  Lith- 
uania in  Moscow  some  time  before  1939. 
The  Soviet  war  maps  of  1939  already  showed 
Lithuania  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Soviets  de- 
manded a  free  hand  in  the  Baltic  States 
from  the  British  and  the  French.  Rebuffed 
by  the  democracies,  the  Soviets  rebounded 
to  their  fellow  dictators — the  Nazis  There 
they  recelv«Bd  the  support  they  craved — In 
August  and  September  of  1939  they  came 
to  sm  agreement  with  the  Nazis  for  the 
partition  of  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  central 
Europe  between  themselves.  These  agree- 
ments and  all  the  subsequent  facts  are  now 
known  to  the  world.  They  are  cited  here 
only  to  corroborate  additional  facts. 

These  other  facts  clearly  prove  not  only 
the  Soviet  policy  of  aggression  and  seizure, 
but  also  the  violation  of  their  given  word 
and  formal  pledges.  A  vivid  example  is  the 
Soviet  behavior  toward  Lithuania.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
had  recognized  one  another  as  sovereign 
states.  They  had  concluded  treaties  of  peace 
and  nonaggresslon  which  guaranteed  their 
territorial  Integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence. Dictator  Stalin  and  his  high  commis- 
sars had  also  made  such  guarantees,  both 
orally  and  in  official  proclamations.  Despite 
these  treaties,  however,  and  their  guarantees 
and  international  law  in  general,  the  Soviets 
secretly  planned,  conferred  and  conspired 
with  the  Nazis  against  Lithuania  and  her 
people.  The  agreement  with  the  Nazis  to 
divide  Lithuania  was  concluded  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1939.  Yet,  In  the  first  part  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  while  they  were  polishing 
their  rifles  and  already  had  included  Lithu- 
ania In  their  war  maps,  the  Soviets  grandilo- 
quently and  without  batting  an  eyelash 
spoke  of  friendship — on  October  10  they 
signed  a  mutual  aid  pact  with  Lithuania, 
In  the  preamble  of  which  they  said; 

"For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  friendly 
relations  established  by  the  peace  treaty  of 
July  12.  1920,  and  based  on  the  recognition  of 
an  Independent  state  existence  and  non- 
intervention in  ttie  internal  affairs  of  the 
other  party: 

'•Reccgniflng  that  the  peace  treaty  of  July 
12,  1920.  and  the  pact  of  nonaggression  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  of  Septem- 
ber 28.  1920.  continue  to  form  a  firm  basis 
for  their  mutual  relations  and  undertakings: 

"Convinced  that  a  definition  of  the  exact 
conditions  Insuring  mutual  security  and  a 
]ust  settlement  of  the  questions  of  state 
appurtenance  of  the  city  of  Vilnius  and  the 
VUnlus    region,    unlawfully    wrested    from 
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Lithuania  by  Poland,  meet  the  interests  of 
both  contracting  parties. 

'Pound  it  neceasarf  to  eondude  the  Lithu- 
anian-Soviet Union  Matual  Aid  Treaty." 
.    Article  7  of  this  agreement  states: 

"Pulfillment  of  ills  treaty  shall  not  alTcct 
in  any  way  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  in  particular  their  state 
organization,  economic  and  social  systems, 
military  measures,  and  generally  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  In  internal  alTalrs." 
Nevertheless,  before  Commissar  Molotov's 
signature  had  dried  on  the  treaty  and  wt 
his  words  of  reasrurance  were  still  echot! 
In  the  duunbers  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
Moecow  began  seeking  provocations  against 
Lithuania  and  putting  into  effect  bar  secret 
agreement  with  the  Nazis.  Unable  to  find 
any  tangible  accusations  t^*»i*  Lithuania, 
they  thought  up  tiie  fantasy  that  the  Lithu- 
anians were  kislaaping  Soviet  soldiers  from 
their  garrisons,  wban.  in  fact,  these  soldiers 
were  deserting  tixelr  garrisons  exactly  as  tiiey 
are  now  doing  in  Germany.  Upon  being 
caught  and  returned,  one  Soviet  soldier  shot 
himself:  the  Soviets  blamed  Lithiumla,  and 
in  June  of  1940  they  occupied  the  country 
with  a  huge  military  force — they  executed 
their  agreement  with  Hitler. 

What  took  place  thereafter  Is  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  It  was  an  exact  copy  of  the 
occupation  of  Austria  and  Czechosiovaitia — 
except  tiiat  It  was  more  densely  drenched 
with  blood  and  tears  and  heaped  with  in- 
comparably greater  suffering  and  wrongs: 
everything  was  taken  from  the  people  and 
the  people  thcmse'vea  were  dehumanized, 
converted  into  Soviet  chattels,  evicted  from 
their  homes,  and  deported  from  their  home- 
land. 

The  deportations  and  the  Soviet-Nazi  oc- 
cupations of  Lithuania  have  cost  the  coun- 
try about  1,000,000  people.  The  Nazis 
wrested  about  300.000  people  from  Lithuania 
and  the  Soviets  well  over  600,000  people. 
Latest  reports  from  the  fighters  for  Lithu- 
ania's freedom  give  this  blood-curdling  pic- 
ture :  The  unceasing  arrests  and  deportations 
from  prisons  have  already  affected  some  150,- 
000  people;  7  mass  deportations  tore  away 
from  Lithuania  40,000  people  In  1941.  about 
110. 000  people  from  1944  to  194«.  about 
50.000  In  1947.  about  100,000  in  1948,  and 
about  120.000  in  1949.  Add  to  these  figures 
approximately  30.000  to  40,000  Lithuanians 
slain  in  prisons  and  on  the  battlefields  of  lib- 
erty, and  we  have  almost  the  complete  quota 
of  700,000  which  was  set  by  the  order  of  Com- 
missar Serov  in  1941.  This  is  probably  the 
mOBC  fully  completed  and  least  publicized 
Balshevlk  5-year  plan,  the  plan  of  genocide, 
the  plan  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Nation. 

The  Bolsiievlks  are  destroying  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanian  Nation  by  every  imagi- 
nable means;  Russian  and  Kalmuk-BUrghiz 
colonists  are  Imported  into  Lithuania  to  take 
the  places  of  the  deported  Lithuanians;  the 
country  is  being  wrecked  economically  and 
culturally:  it  is  being  turned  Into  a  Bol- 
shevik labor  camp,  into  a  Russian  garrison; 
a  military  base  surrounded  by  military  air- 
ports and  rocket-laimchlng  depots;  into  a 
target  for  the  enemy's  bombs. 

This  horrible  and  factual  picture  is  in  no 
way  compatible  with  the  humanitarian 
speeches  of  Russia's  commissars  in  Moecow 
and  at  Flxishing  Meadows. 

In  his  latest  speech  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Soviet  Foreign  Affairs  Min- 
ister Vishlnsky  accvises  America  and  other 
countries  of  Imperialism  and  planning  for  a 
war  of  aggression,  and  cites  Dictator  Stalin's 
speeches  of  1934  and  1939,  In  which  he  stat- 
ed that  "The  U.  S.  S.  R.  stands  for  p>eace  aind 
Is  not  thinking  of  threatening  anyone  and 
all  the  more  attacking  anyone."  Having 
quoted  the  Soviet  doctrine.  Vishlnsky  fur- 
ther states;  "The  Soviet  Union  now.  as  be- 
fore, stands  true  to  the  principles  expressed 
in  these  words  by  its  great  leader,"  and  ends 
by  offering  a  three-point  resolution,  one  of 


which  states,  aaooc  ottiar  thlB«i ;  nrhe  Gen- 
eral Assembly  eaUa  npow  att  aMlocts  to  set- 
tie  their  ttmMlas  and  illffMaiiiiw  paaiisfllj. 
without  reaorttag  to  tlie  use  ot  foeoe  or  to 

UireaU  of  force." 

What  does  all  this  mean?  And  how  ara 
we  to  understand  It?  One.  if.  as  Vlshineky 
says,  the  Soviet  Union  stUl  holds  to  Its  19M 
policy  by  which  It  demanded  that  the  Brtttah 
and  the  French  keep  hands  off  so  she  could 
seize  the  Baltic  States;  by  which  she  con- 
spired with  Hitler  to  divide  Lithvumia  and 
central  Europe;  attacked  Poland  and  Fin- 
land: forced  the  Baltic  States  to  accept  So- 
viet garrisons;  occupied  and  subjugated 
LithuaiUa.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  use  and 
threats  of  force,  in  violation  of  the  treaties 
of  peace,  nonaggression.  and  friendship — 
conunltted  acts  of  aggression  and  used  de- 
celt  and  treachery  to  their  fullest  extent, 
then,  it  follows,  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
continue  this  same  policy  of  imperialistic  ex- 
pansion and  annexation,  and  thm  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  her  neighboring 
states  and  their  peoples. 

Secondly,  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  honeetly 
inviting  all  nations  to  settle  thetr  disputes 
and  differences  peacefully,  without  the  use 
of  force  or  threats  of  force,  then  she  should 
start  this  action  with  herself;  the  Soviet 
Union  should  withdraw  her  army,  police,  all 
kinds  of  agents  and  colonists  from  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Estonia,  and  the  other  terri- 
tories occupied  and  dominated  by  her;  aha 
should  return  the  deported  Lithuanians  an4 
uther  deportees  to  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia^ 
and  everywhere  else  that  they  belong;  she 
should  restore  sovereign  rights  and  self-gov- 
ernment to  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
from  whom  she  took  them  by  force,  duplicity, 
and  treachery;  she  should  not  Just  talk  about 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  but  should  com- 
ply with  its  obligations;  she  should  respect 
the  territories  and  political  systems  of  other 
states;  she  should  live  up  to  her  agreements 
and  international  law;  she  should  respect 
human  rights  and  freedom. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  requires  the 
observance  of  all  these  obligations — it  Is 
demanded  by  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  all 
the  other  nations  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  occupied  by  force,  and  now  dominates, 
tortures,  and  annihilates  by  brute  force. 

This  vital  and  principal  demand  for  free- 
dom has  been  banded  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  all  freedom  and  Justice-respecting 
states  by  the  lawftU  and  national  representa- 
tives of  Lithuania.  The  entire  Lithuanian 
nation  is  fighting  for  its  inalienable  right  to 
freedom.  This  demand  wUI  not  be  recalled 
and  the  fight  will  not  cease  while  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  dominate  Lithuania — 
and  until  freedom  is  returned  to  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanian  nation. 


Cigarette  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  WIW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  re.solution  relating  to 
cigarette  taxation,  submitted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation: 

CICABZTTZ    TAXATION 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  State  dfa- 
rette  taxes  cannot  properly  be  handled  with- 
out adequate  information  regarding  pur- 
chases by  mail  from  non taxing  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 
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on  R.  R.  IM.  to  . 

>y  Um  UMiiMl  cs«e- 
Tort  iolBt  Uf- 

IiUi,  Wtatport.  IV  T    Stptctn- 

IS-tS.    lt«.     iMtmbtymjtn    Harold   C. 

eonXcrvnc*     cbalnxuin:     SMMtor 

I.  chAtmuLn  at  iwrntuiknm 


typical  or  Call- 
San  Dtogo.  and  Rlver- 


ClOM 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


CLYDE  DOYLE 


or 


or  TSM  BOU8B  OP 


rATTTCS 


Mr  DOTLr  Mr  Spnker.  the  foUow- 
Inc  wms  |irlDt«d  In  the  Press-Telefr«jn. 
dmily  newspaper,  In  my  home  city  of  Long 
Bfch.  C&llf  .  on  Aucu5t  I.  1948.  It  Is 
Mlf-explanatory.  It  adds  to  the  fund  of 
facU  aupfiortJiif  the  actkM  ot  Coagntu 
kk  wttnc  for  alum  clearance. 


n.oM»  cTim  tm  cAt 


lorcaucs 


Jlil 


Aucuat     t.— What      caoMa 
It    b  K  poTtrty?    Or  Ui|tior?    Or  turld 
books'* 

WanvD'i    apaclal    crlxn*    itudy 
on  the  caoMa  of  ertma  and  deltn- 
■tudiad  th«  problam  for  S  yaara.    It 
up  wtth  a  few  tinawi  today. 

laid   In   lu   final   report 
Uqnor.  and  ertn  comic  booka 
partly  raapaualhl*  for  tha  upawli^  vhat 
baa  taken  In  California  Bluet  the  war. 
But  tt  llated  a  dcaen  otbar  raaaooa.  too. 
(or  tba  aiOOjOOO  000  a  year  tba  StaU  la  foread 
to  pay  out  In  lu  fight  against  crime     Among 


ara 


liore  Calif  omla 
tbXNigb  dlToroa  tbaa  In 


paraata  througb  daaartlon  or  death,  or 
eord  bat  wen  paranta  are  found  In  manj  dc- 
tlOQuanta'  fsmllVea  " 

Twenty  parcant  of 
It  to  State  prtoona  between 
Ibly  1.  IMd.  asA  Jum  10.  IMS,  ware  male 
aduiu.  '•Theae  ■tatlatloa  raSaet  both 
dMsultiea  In  making  eco- 
adjtwtmenta  and  tba  prea- 
ance  of  bfOstlls  eaaaaranm  attitudas  toward 


proiaotlve  ganga  are  formed. 
"Petty  pilfering  and  hijacking  are  cosunon 
pursulto  of  thaaa  ganga.  and  tba  aMre  Ullclt 
arxuAl  and  immoral  oodaa  are  often  per- 
petuatad  and  practiced." 
ybm  oBSMalHlaB  found  that  In  the  alum 
of  Saa  FTaaelacio  the  Oaary-PUlmore 
were^i.m  reaidenu  arreaiad 
a  typtcal  period  as  oeaayarad  to  anly 


As  Appeal  far  Faais  far  tJie  Waskiagtoa 
CalioAal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWl  ITU  STATES 

day  of 
1949 


Tueadav.  October  It  a  _ 

Saturday.  September  5> 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Prwldent.  I 
Wonlninug  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscon  an  address  I 
made  on  Sunday.  October  9.  1949.  In  an 
appeal  for  funds  for  the  Washington 
Cathedral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mftiter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooas. 
as  follows: 
AW  ArrcAL  roa  Finna  poa  nn  Wasmikotoji 

To  enter  a  graat  eatbadral  and  to  wotabip 

there  la  one  of  the  moat  sublime  ezpertaocea 
tbat  a  human   being  can   have. 

Bobert  LottlB  SteTenaon  telle  ua: 

"Mankind  waa  never  eo  happily  Inaplred 
aa  when  It  made  a  catbaiftral." 

Other  great  arrltera  and  poeta  have  de- 
acrlbed  a  cathedral  aa  Goethe  did; 

'  Muate  that  U  froaeo. " 

The  poec  Longfellow,  aaof : 

"Ah.  to  build,  to  buUd 

That  la  the  nobleat  art  of  all  the  arts." 

Our  own  great  Anterlcaa  author  and  phi- 
losopher. Ralph  Waldo  Smanoc.  told  us. 

"Tba  Ootblc  cathedral  la  a  bloaaomlng  In 
atone  subdued  by  the  Inaatlahla  demand  of 
harmony  la  man.  The  mountain  of  granite 
blooma  Into  an  eternal  flower." 

It  la  our  prlTllage  to  contribute  to  the 
hlneenmtng  forth  of  this  "mountain  of  gran- 
Ita" — in  which  you  and  I  are  today — into 
a  ''flower"  which  will  endure  In  the  agea  to 


rr  TAjBB  caanncsMHa  to  bttilo  a  ca 

On  one  occaatoc  Relnrlch  Heine,  as  he  atood 
before  the  eatlMdral  of  Amlena.  aUtad  to 
a  friend  tn  relation  to  the  great  cathedral 
building  era; 

**1ian  tn  those  teyi  had  oonvtrtlons.  wa 
and  It  require*  eome- 
aa   opinion    to   build    a 
Oothle  eaShatfral." 

Tor  batter  than  10  years  now  I  have  looked 
froin  my  oOce  window  in  the  Senate  OBoe 
Building  at  this  vaat  stfuctuia  on  the  horl- 
—    — '*  I  hava  longotf  for  the  day  of  Ita 


•voaaaaaboMapproBlaaataiy  the      mum 


About  comle  beoka  and  taoelas  f^ivi  radio 
tba  report  aald:  "GkUdNA  tn  tk» 
iooable  siagas  of  life  are  often  utfnly 
^  by  the  ililliniiun  of  brvtaltty. 

t's 


It  waa  tn  the  hearts  of  David  and  Solomon 
to  buUd  a  Bofaaa  **«nto  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  and  tt  waa  tn  tha  hearts  of  the 
wtw  anvtalonad  this  baamtful  structi 
who  bad  oonnctlooa — to  build  a  House  unto 
the  naaaa  of  the  Lord.  Now.  let  ta  have  that 
>n  and  flniah  the  }ob  so  nobly 


Tou  and  I  appreeUtc  the  fact,  my  friends. 
tSat  onr  Capital  Ctty  ia  raoowned  thiougb- 

Iflaant   pobUe 
ita.     Thla    adlAoo. 
I  w«nh^  to- 
la deatlnad  to  baeoma.  and  haa  already 


become,  ooa  of  tha  great  ■annmsntn  and 
shrlnea  for  this  city  sad  Nation.  It  U  the 
cathedral  to  which  already 
of  ptlgrlma  and  worshipers 
day.  And.  aa  they  worship  their 
sveniy  Father  here,  they  can  behold  the 
being  made.  Tbey  hear  ttia  acond 
of  tools  up<jn  stooa.  as  stonecarrers.  brick- 
layers, stonemasons,  build  step  by  step  thla 
great  hooae  of  worship. 

Tin  MATvaa  or  ms  CATRiaaai. 

We  know,  my  friends,  that  Washington 
Cathedral  haa  no  formal  cl:turch  member- 
ahlp.  for  lU  congregations  ar-  drawn  from 
all  over  America  rather  than  simply  the  res- 
idenU  In  the  District.  Clergymen  of  many 
tfsnomtnatlooa  preach  from  the  pulpit.  It 
was  my  pleas\ire  sume  years  ago  to  partici- 
pate In  one  of  these  Inaptrlng  saitkaa  which 
waa  parttetpated  in  by  clergymen  of  a  number 
of  denominations.  The  chapels  of  this  cathe- 
dral are  available  for  the  use  of  whatever 
grouper  sect  daaires  to  hold  serrices. 

ftom  an  over  the  Nation  have  cotne  Snan- 
eial  enntrl buttons.  Tea,  men  and  women 
are  contributing  of  their  time,  their  energy, 
their  Onanoaa.  to  the  ultimate  completion 
of  this  great  cathedral.  They  recognize  that 
funds  are  needed  to  finance  not  only  build- 
ing activities,  but  the  operation  of  the  great 
variety  of  servlc*^  of  worship  and  other 
Bta  In  the  cathedral,  which  has  become 
foeua  for  ao  many  outstanding  occa- 
of  national  and  even  International 
algniflcance. 

nn  rtrm  saaAr  srp 
Today  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  flftii 
gr^t  step  In  building  this  cathedral — that 
of  eomplettng  the  aouth  transept  which  wlU 
cotitaln  the  war  memorial  ahrlne  and  Denys 
bapiistry.  When  Oniahad.  It  wiu  also  add 
*00  to  tile  preaent  seating  capacity  of  ttw 
cathedraL 

This  u  oar  cliallenge:  Men  and  wonan  of 
America,  in  a  few  abort  months  constmettan 
co^aott  wiii  be  aomplatod  Mid  work  must 
ettam  unleas  new  and  adaquato  eontrlbutlons 
are  f ortiMosanK.  This  la  the  taak— yours  and 
mine— aa  we  lannch  the  vital  1M9  campaign 
for  funds.  Thla  la  the  Job  before  as  and 
before  all  men  of  good  wUl  throughout  this 
Nation. 

mtaxjoMQ  V  DrotraiKQ  ston* 
Tou  and  I  are  famUlar  with  the  great  plans 
being    made    for    Waahington's    Important 
eeaqulcentennlal  celebration   next  year. 

Here,  however,  my  frienda.  In  the  program 
of  the  Waahtngton  Cathedral,  we  are  build- 
ing for  tlie  agea.  not  Just  for  a  celebraUon 
in  1  year  nor  for  10.  but  for  as  long  aa  this 
mighty  edifice  shall  bespeak  to  all  mankind 
tJrt  devotion  of  mankind  to  its  Ood. 
/  Itecb  of  oa.  I  am  txxn,  has  had  the  sad 
feeling  at  one  time  or  another,  that  we  are 
writing  merely  in  sand,  so  to  speak,  and  that 
time's  waves  will  wash  away  our  brief  mes- 
sages. In  the  Washington  Cathedral,  how- 
ever, we  are  presented  with  a  ma^lflcent 
opportunity  to  write,  not  In  sand,  but  In 
enduring  rock  which  cooquers  time  and 
which  conveys  to  all  succeeding  generatlona 
the  fact  that  noble  men  and  women  planned 
for  them,  worked  for  them,  contributed  fcr 
their  spiritual  welfare. 

From  time  to  time  3rou  and  I  have  read 
unfair  criticisms  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  CnlumbU  from  thoee  who  have  tried  to 
attribute  a  lack  of  civic  sense  to  the  folks  tn 
our  Nation's  Capital  The  best  answer,  how- 
ever, to  such  unjuaiifled  criticism  Ilea  In  the 
splendid  oooperatton  wtiieh  men  and  women 
from  all  48  States  rselding  in  the  District 
haee  ahown  and  will  show  tn  raising  this 
great  temple  of  worship  which  the  people 
not  juet  of  the  DIatrlct  will  enX»y.  but  which 
all  Americans,  yea.  vtaitors  from  beyond  the 
will  enjoy  and  worship  in. 
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cATRaaasL  is  a  stmbol  or  rarrB 
All  about  us  Is  news  and  talk  of  war.  the 
atomic  bamh.  germ  warfare.  There  Is  a  feel- 
ing in  some  f  oUts  of.  "Whafs  the  use?'  "Why 
build,  why  plan  for  tomorrow?'  By  your  act. 
however,  of  contributing  to  the  cathedral, 
you  are  showing  that  thla  Nation  Intends  to 
carry  through  Its  constructive  plans  and  will 
not  be  daunted  and  will  not  become  morbid. 
defeatist,  in  the  face  of  the  problems  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

We  are  here  ctmfronted  by  a  great  symbol 
of  faith  and  a  great  challenge  to  action,  one 
to  which  I  am  sure  you  and  I.  our  families 
and  friends  aad  business  acquaintances  and 
reliitlves  will  be  adequate. 

BLSSSED  BI  THIS  CATHEDSAL 

Turning  beck  the  pages  of  history,  you 
and  I  recall  how  in  May  1864.  an  American 
President.  Abraliam  Lincoln,  said  to  a  dele- 
gation: 

"Bless  all  the  churches  and  blessed  be  the 
God  who  In  this  our  great  trial  glveth  us 
the  churches." 

And  vre  recall  a  year  previous,  speaking  at 
the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Uncoln 
brought  forth  the  thought  that  it  waa  fcr 
us  "to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished 
taak  lying  before  us." 

And  so  tcday.  my  friends,  we  merge  these 
two  measagee  of  Lincoln,  and  we  state: 

"Blessed  be  this  cathedral  and  the  task 
before  us.  which  we  are  to  finish." 

"Blessed  be  thou  who  will  contribute  to 
this  Inspiring  monument  of  granite." 

May  I  conclude  now  with  the  words  of  the 
poet,  John  Riiskln: 

"Therefore.  Tchen  we  build,  let  us  think 
that  we  buUd  forever.  Let  It  not  be  for 
present  delight,  nor  for  present  use  alone. 
let  It  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will 
thank  us  for.  end  let  us  think,  aa  we  lay 
stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  la  to  come  when 
those  stonea  wlU  be  held  sacred  because  cur 
liands  have  couched  them,  and  that  men  wUl 
say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  the 
wrought  substance  of  them.  'flee,  thla  our 
fathers  did  for  us.' " 


Nomination  of  Leiand  Olds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  NiaciNi-i 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  It  (legislative  day  i/ 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram  sent 
by  Hen.  William  M.  Tuck,  the  Governor 
of  Virgioia.  to  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Boyle.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  in  response  to  a 
telegram  sent  to  Governor  Tuck  by  Mr 
Boyle  urging  that  the  Governor  bring 
pressure  upon  the  two  Virginia  Senators 
to  vote  for  the  conftrmaiion  of  Mr. 
Leiand  OWs  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commiasion. 

To  follow  this,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  also  a  very  able  article  on 
this  s?.me  subject  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock. 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  9. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RzCBicoNa.  October  t,  1949. 
WnxuM  M.  BoTu:,  Jr.. 

Chairman,    National    Democratic   Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.  C: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  7th,  I  never 
have  and  never  will  undertake  during  my 
term  to  Influence  the  vote  of  a  Congressman 
from  the  sovereign  State  of  Virginia.  The 
United  States  Senate  has  the  duty  and  the 
power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  certain 
appointments  made  by  the  President,  which 
power  under  our  system  of  democracy  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Executive  smd 
ought  to  remain  so. 

I  m.iy  r.dd  that  It  Is  alleged  that  Olds  Is  a 
Communist  or  a  fellow  traveler.  In  my 
opinion,  his  rejection  by  the  Senate  will  be 
applauded  by  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  all 
thoughtful  Americans.  The  manner  in 
which  this  and  previous  recent  administra- 
tions tiave  kowtowed  to  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  and  their  sympathizers  Is 
alarming.  Needless  to  say.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  wUl  promptly  reject  this  appoint- 
ment and  thus  revive  the  lagging  confidence 
of  our  people  In  the  Government  at 
Washington. 

The  so-called  Issue  of  low  power  ratea  re- 
ferred to  in  your  telegram  Is  a  specious  one 
and  no  doubt  Is  intended  to  becloud  the  real 
issue  involved,  and  that  Is.  Is  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  democracy  to  be  freed  from 
these  profligate  and  alien  Influences.  The 
power  to  fix  rates,  as  everyone  knows,  rests 
with  the  various  utility  commissions  of  tlie 
separate  States.  Your  ImpMed  threat  of 
withholding  patronage  from  those  who  may 
reftise  to  vote  for  confirmation  is  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principle  cf  checks  and 
balances.  Virginians  are  more  interested  in 
principle  than  patronage. 

WnxiAM  U.  Tucx. 
Gorer.-ic-  of  Virginia. 

Trttman  Posas  Qokstion:  What  Is  '•PaErr 
Mattsh"? — DEM-tiromc  tht  Confirmation 
OF  Olds,  He  Goes  PuaTHEa  Than  Parsi- 

PEKTS    Ha-.E    SorCHT   TO    Go    IN    THE    PAST — 

Democratic  Senators  Objixt 
(By  Albert  Krock) 

Washington,  October  8. — When  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  press  conference  this  week  strong- 
ly implied  that  his  nominations  to  office  are 
a  party  matter,  and  ttierefore  all  elected 
Democrats  should  support  them  In  the  in- 
terest of  that  discipline  which  la  requisite 
to  good  government  under  a  two-party  sys- 
tem, he  raised  a  series  of  complicated  ques- 
tions ir  the  area  of  political  action.  And 
the  reception  of  his  viewpoint  at  the  Capitol 
demonstrated  that  a  large  number  of  his 
fellow  Democrats  do  not  agree  with  him  on 
the  answers. 

lit .  Truman  illustrated  his  point  by  recall- 
ing that  in  the  contest  for  Senate  majority 
leadership  some  years  ago  between  Pat  Har- 
rison of  Mississippi,  and  Ai.bkn  W.  Basklxt, 
of  Kentucky,  he  had  promised  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Harrison  and  had  done  so  because  this 
was  not  a  party  matter;  It  was  an  intra- 
Democratlc  affair.  He  had  done  this,  said  the 
President,  despite  the  fact  that  James  A. 
Farley,  then  Democratic  National  ciiairman 
and  President  Roosevelt's  political  manager, 
had  "put  the  heat"  on  publicly  In  favor  of 
Mr.  Basklxt.  Mr.  Truman  explained  that  his 
refusal  as  a  Democratic  Senator  to  do  what  a 
Democratic  President's  political  agent  wanted 
on  that  occasion  was  different  from  the  re- 
fusal of  Democratic  Senators  now  to  vote  to 
confirm  Leiand  Olds  for  a  third  term  as 
Federal  Power  Commissioner.  It  was  differ- 
ent, he  explained,  because  on  the  earlier 
occasion  no  one  told  him  the  leadership  fight 


Involved  a  party  matter.    If  he  had  been  ao 
informed  he  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Baix> 

LET,  he  aald. 

sxvxBAL  qoaarium  aAiaaa 

In  view  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  dis- 
course— the  opposition  of  Democratic  Ssna- 
tora  to  Mr.  CMds — the  only  logical  Inference 
Is  that  Mr.  Truman  regards  this  nomination 
of  his  aa  a  party  matter.  The  queaUona 
raised  accordingly  were  these: 

1.  How  did  It  become  a  party  matter?  By 
the  President's  fiat  at  an  advanced  point  in 
the  debate  over  confirmatlcn 

2.  Does  he  l>e!ieve  that  such  a  clusalflcstloo 
Is  the  prerogative  of  the  President  as  party 
leader,  to  be  exercised  whenever  he  chooaea 
and  unilaterally? 

3.  Does  he  then  contend  tiiat  all  the  Mem* 
bers  in  Congress  of  the  same  party  as  tlM 
President  who  make  such  a  daasllkcatlon  are 
required  by  party  discipline,  on  which  be 
said  good  government  in  this  country  de- 
pends, to  be  bound  by  It,  regardless  of  In- 
dividual judgment  or  prior  commitments  to 
the  contrary? 

4.  Since  Mr.  Truman's  sweeping  statement 
was  l9.id  on  the  base  of  one  of  his  nomina- 
tions for  Federal  office,  does  he  mean  to 
apply  bis  dictum  to  all  his  nominations,  as 
well  as  to  legislative  programs  he  lays  down? 

It  Is  Implicit  from  what  the  President  said 
at  his  press  conference  that  be  believes  the 
answers  are  all  In  the  affirmative.  And  tiiat 
envisages  domination  of  a  congreaslonal  ma- 
jority by  a  President  of  the  same  party  which 
has  never  been  possessed,  much  less  publicly 
claimed,  by  any  of  Mr.  Truman's  predecessors. 
Including  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt—noUble  masters  of  The  Hill.  It  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  alpo  that  the  party 
caucus,  which  is  the  historic  American  meth- 
od for  laying  down  a  party  line  and  demand- 
ing that  all  members  follow  It  or  be  dis- 
ciplined. Is  now  supplanted  In  Mr.  Truman's 
view  by  the  edict  of  the  party  leader  in  the 
White  House. 

extkzmx  tucoit 

The  President's  remarks  Imply  the  most 
extreme  theory  of  party  leadership  which  has 
been  expressed  in  this  country  within  tlie 
memory  of  politicians  consulted  by  tills  cor- 
respondent. Woodrow  Wilson  asked  substan- 
tially for  the  election  of  "a  Democratic  Con- 
gress" In  1918  on  the  plea  that  lie  required 
the  loyalty  inherent  In  party  association  to 
safeguard  the  Nation  la  wartime.  The  plea 
was  resented,  and  It  faUed.  But  Mr.  Wilson's 
Implication  was  only  that  Democrats  would 
do  as  he  adrlaed.  not  that  they  muat  aa  a 
party  matter. 

OI.SAGKEZMXNT  WITH  THESIS 

Democratic  Senators  who  oppose  Mr.  Olds 
and  who  provided  5  of  the  10  votes  in 
committee  against  his  confirmation  Instantly 
disputed  Mr.  Truman's  thesis.  No  presiden- 
tial proclamation  that  a  nomination  is  a 
party  matter,  one  spokesman  contended,  can 
take  precedence  over  the  constltutlcnal  pre- 
rogative cf  Senators  to  refuse  to  appeora  a 
presidential  appointment;  and  no  sound  con- 
cept of  "party  discipline"  could  sustain  such 
a  position.  It  might,  he  said,  more  logically 
apply  to  l^lslatlve  proposals  from  a  Presi- 
dent which  he  Interprets  as  carrying  out  the 
platform  on  which  he  and  congressional 
Members  of  his  party  ran  for  office.  But  even 
in  that  case  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch  have  the  right  to  differ  on  tlie  inter- 
pretation, while  recognteinf  tlu  fact  tiiat 
many  such  Intraparty  diJereneee  weaken  Its 
claim  to  the  vot«^  that  it  la  a  reaponalMe 
agent  of  government.  Finally,  aald  this  Sen- 
ator, a  Memtier  of  Congress  who  has  made 
a  different  platform  interpretation  to  hia 
constltuenU.  or  has  repudiated  any  pledge 
in  the  document.  Is  free  to  make  that  reser- 
vation, even  agaitut  a  party  line  drawn  by 
a  caucus  ot  the  House  or  the  Senata. 
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ilMBUb. 
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pow«r   tat 
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of  thi  ttwMtaBt't  ex- 
■taia'-QA  «h7  b«  vocrd  for  Ux  Har.uon  u 
i—tfn  <l«cplt«  adxalautratlon  pr««ur*  to 
Mippuzt  Mr  ■<■■!  ri .  l!m  Dtmocr«Uc  8tc. 
ftton  vbo  wer*  Um  ur|*ta  of  bia  pr«M  cod- 
(«rcsc«  aUtcacnt  cculd  raplj; 

"Ai  BO  UsM  w«r«  «•  told  bj  roQ  or  aafoo* 
•Im  tbM  lb*  Okta  nomliMttoa  wm  •  partgr 
tt«r.  UKNt(b  ••  do  Dot  MMQ  to  laply 
U  ««  Bad  bMB.  «•  wMrid  bar*  ttwof  ht 
Uua  rM|uir«d  rhinctnc  o*"  puatUon  and  vlth- 
drawUi^  a  pUdt*-  *>  you  tay  you  would  bave. 
TlM  first  w«  ever  beard  o(  Uxla  mu  Indi- 
ractiy  wbao  sa  raad  wbat  you  bad  to  aay  at 
tb«  praaa  eoateaDfOa.  Party  dlacipltn*  docs 
Boc  lav«l^p«  aeerptaac*  aiUMx  ot  this  dictum 
or  thto  pvaawfUM." 

▲t  any  rat*,  tttmt,  ta  pUuUy  tiM  altltuda  of 
many  vita  nspaet  to  Mr.  OMa'  r'^iP'nt^Krn 
Jt  rianiai   to  b*  aaan   «batL«r  tka  PVMi- 
dMkt.  Vbo  la  a  Most  dMannUiad  aan,  vUl  (ol. 
tear  ibHwuh  bla  «aat 
laipUcatioiM. 


PmiH  4 


ULimBlQIC  OP  REMARKS 


LEVERETT  SALTOKSTALL 


^ii 


O*  THE  aVATB  OT  THX  UmTID  BTATBB 

rararfov.  Octoftcr  11  4l«vM«||c«  dmg  o/ 
Sarvrdoy.  5rpfnnl>er  J),  194$ 

Ux.  8ALT0N8TALL.  Mr  President. 
I  uk  nnaaJmotM  eoosent  to  hare  printed 
In  the  Bscoia  an  editorial  eninied 
"Your  Money  Back."  app««rln«  In  the 
WashiofftoQ  Post  for  October  9. 

Thm  bolB«  oo  otajoction.  tkoortttorlal 
vaa  ortfvod  to  b«  prloiod  tatlM: 
as  follofvt: 


It  la  a  pity  tkat  poliil  «  baa  got  aU  auxad 
up  vitii  tba  (xauranty  oT  taMfa  tovaati 


tha  ■iport-lnpart  Jlant  «» 

lean  lavMtBMnta 

thw  bui  la  too  cooqaaiMnMva.  to 

90  ba  patmitMd  «a  rtaod.    Itot  only  wmid  tt 

or  doISm  ta  paynm  t 
it  troidd  nftfuard  tba 


pMMtr  autbortty."    Tbli  lattar  prtrrUo 
to  ua  «raai(  ta  prlneipla  and  full  of 
In  practice. 

Tba  anoouraseBMnt  of  a  fraa  flov  of  capital 
abtiad  la  a  merltortout  undertalUnc.  Tat  tba 
rtaka  that  are  oovmday*  encountered  are  so 
great  tbat  Uttla  prlvata  money  ta  going 
abroao  beyond  the  tumi  extended  In  MlecUre 
ar«M»  Biatnly  Latin  Amertra.  by  Amerir-ia 
lataraata  In  apeclflc  project*,  mainly  ou  de- 
relopmcnt.  WItat  tba  OoTemment  seeks  to 
do  In  the  ctixrent  legislation  Is  to  offset  tba 
wor^t  rl^lu  by  offering  guaranties.  Rowerer, 
Uie  Gorerament  cannot  go  too  far  in  tbls 
dlreLtion  vUbout  Inviting  a  number  of  other 
T\Mk^.  such  as  ibe  charge  of  imperialism,  dls- 
crlmmatlon  against  local  InTestora.  and. 
finally,  a  detarloratlon  in  Incentives  to  efn- 
deot  operstkna. 

Tbls  dilemma  would  b«  overcome  by  having 
somr  burclen  of  guaranty  assumed  by  the  re- 
ctptent  country.  In  some  casaa.  such  as  the 
inconTenlblllty  of  currencies,  that  country 
might  te  helpless  and  In  '.his  respect  an 
American  guaranty  wou!d  be  perm'sslble. 
But  safeg\iarda  s^alnst  such  risks  as  expro- 
pr.jktion  shou'd  be  sought  by  tillateraJ  treaty, 
nus  Is  a  queat  on  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment says  it  Is  tngagcd.  though  there  Is  no 
tie-in  with  the  bill  under  discussion.  Hepre- 
seotaUT*  HBtm  has  an  alternatlTe  bill  which 
while  allowing  guaranties,  would.  Inter  sUa, 
prohIt>tt  guarantiee  to  any  country  which 
after  3  year  had  not  subscribed  to  s  code  of 
fair  pracUcea  toward  Amarlcan  private  in- 
reatme*::.  This  Is  an  ImproTement  which 
deejives  acceptance  by  Congreaa.  It  reln- 
forv^a  the  principle  underlying  point  4  of 
mu'UAi  aid.  thoti^.  as  v  have  observed,  the 
g-jatanty  of  private  Investment  should  havt 
flown  under  a  banner  other  than  point  4. 


Bunker  Faet  MiMaranJam  on  H.  R. 
5300,  ThinI  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act.  1949 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vsassoarr 
IN  THX  HOC8X  OP  RSPRCSBNTATIVn 

Monday.  October  10.  1949 

Ut  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  fn  thf*  Rec- 
oil).  I  desire  to  say  th?t  the  conference 
report  on  the  Third  Denclency  Appro- 
prlatk>o  Act  of  1M»>-H.  R.  5300— re- 
atores  the  Uouao  pvovlaioa  which  pro- 
tabiu  the  Marttime  Cdwiton  from 
accepting.  <m  redelivery  of  chartered 
rtmtla.  any  Imnker  ftiH.  con.sumabie 
stores,  or  slop-chest  Items,  except  such 
inlzilmum  amounts  of  fuel  as  the  Com- 
mUakm  deems  It  advlMble  to  be  retained 
oo  the  vesjieJ  The  eTect  of  this  prt>- 
etstoa  will  be  that  the  charterer  wtU  be 
required  to  tmmtmt  stich  Items  from  the 
▼e«el  before  redelivery  and  u.^w?  hl<»  best 
iQdrment  as  to  thetr  proper  disposition. 

It  U  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
vlaion  is  t(0  be  appUod  prospectively  only 
Tkkia  usMieratandinf  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  TaMlu  obs  of  the  con/ereea  fur  the 
wiMii  the  report  wwa  beln«  con- 
by  tho  Howe.  !•»  nM  at  that 
time! 

Ttiu  proTlaion  •  •  •  wlU  Dot  have  any 
appU«atloa  to  prsaeatly  existing  clxarters. 
tf  thoaa  chartcre  mrmtmtUL.  tt  wm.  but 
not  a*  to  any  va«al  WfeMl  li  pnasQUy  under 


charter.  It  will  no*  have  any  application 
ta  the  aurrendar  of  that  vt  !>sel  at  the  com- 
pleuoB  of  Um  prevent  term  of  charter. 

Slace  the  provision  will  be  applicable 
to  charters  which  are  extended  or  en- 
tered into  sub&equent  to  the  enactment 
of  the  blii.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
any  expen.se  or  loss  to  the  charterer  re- 
sulting from  the  removal  of  bunker  fuel, 
oomumable  stores,  or  slop -chest  items 
will  be  treated  as  part  of  the  ezponao  of 
redelivering  the  vessel  to  the  Oomms- 
slon.  and  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining additional  charter  hire  under  the 
terms  of  the  charter.  It  would  be  in- 
equitable for  the  Government  to  require 
that  these  expenses  or  los.>es  be  excluded 
in  malcing  the  voyage  accounting  ad- 
just ments. 

Furthermore,  the  sole  reason  for  In- 
sertion of  the  provision  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  a  desire  that 
appropriated  funds  not  be  used  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  as  payment  for 
the  items  in  question.  The  provision, 
therefore,  should  not  k>e  construed  as 
requiring  that  expenses  or  loasaa  result- 
tnir  from  removal  of  the  items  be  treated 
in  any  manner  except  as  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  redelivering  the  vessel. 


Hen.  Sam  Hobbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  AlJkMAMA 

IN  TH«  HOUSX  OF  RSPRCSENTATIVn 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Alabama  delegation,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  heard 
with  deep  regret  the  announcement  of 
our  coUeacue.  Hon.  Sam  Hobbs.  of  Ala- 
bama, that  he  will  retire  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  at  the  end  of  his  present 
term. 

I  shall  save  for  a  later  date  a  full  and 
complete  review  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  and  acoomplLshments  of 
Judge  Hobbs  during  his  long  tenure  here 
In  the  Congress.  For  the  present.  I  de- 
sire to  Incitide  In  the  Rkxnw  a  few  of 
the  many  odltorialK  in  the  Alabama 
newspapers,  commenting  upon  Judge 
HcBBs'  announcement  that  he  will  retire. 

In  one  of  the  outstanding 
In  hl.s  district,  the  Annlstoa 
appeared  thLs  editorial  about  his  retire- 
ment: 


'  SHovs  HAaa  to  rtix 

Por  his  own  sake,  we  are  glad  that  Ssm 
Hosaa  has  decided  not  to  oCar  for  anoUMr 
t«rm  in  CooKrass  frooi  tiM  Poartta  OoogrM- 
atonal  Dtstttct.  Pot  under  eondlUons  that 
■aw  sals^  %Im  <Aoe  uf  Cott^asaouLa  is  a 
man^Aliliag  Job.  If  hald  for  as  many  years 
as  Judge  Busfca  has  been  prlvUeged  to  serve, 
and  a  Ut*  duties  of  the  ottce  are  discharged 
with  the  coitscientlouaness  that  has  charve- 
■    -        his  tanure  at  oftoa,  some  14  years  to 


An  for  (ha  paepla  of  t^  diatrlct.  and 
«spaciaUf  vitii  raspast  to  his  hundreds  of 
doaa  personal  friends,  ft  will  !>«  diflkmlt  to 
envlaaga  the  House  o<  ReprMenUttvw  with- 
out tba  prcaenc*  of  the  cuurUy  genUemeu 


from  Alabaaoa.  now  dean  of  the  delegation 
from  his  State.  Yea,  more  than  that;  he 
will  be  missed  by  the  freshman  Representa- 
tives from  all  over  the  United  States  who 
have  come  to  his  office  from  year  to  year 
for  wise  counsel  and  giiidance. 

But  Sam  Hobbs,  himself,  can  surrender 
his  commission  without  any  sense  of  regret 
in  looking  backward.  For  there  is  not  a 
covmty.  or  any  part  of  a  county,  in  his  district 
that  is  not  the  richer  es  a  result  of  his 
distinguished  serv-lce  In  behelf  of  his  con- 
stituency. Nor  has  the  welfare  of  Alabama 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  entire  United  States 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  his  remarkable  storehouse  of 
knowledge. 

W^  have  never  known  a  man  In  which  there 
has  been  svxh  a  remarkable  syTithtsls  of  the 
introvert  and  the  extrovert  in  his  personality 
as  that  which  has  characterized  Bast  H<»bs. 
We  dare  say  that  the  introversion  In  his 
make-up  sometimes  has  caiised  him  to  want 
to  spend  all  his  time  In  the  Congresalcmal 
Library.  But  the  extroversion  that  marked 
his  football  career  as  a  college  student  drove 
him  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  of 
life  and  made  him  the  frletul  of  all  mankind. 

What  has  been  the  greatest  achievement 
of  this  greet  man  since  he  has  been  in 
Congress?  He  has  placed  millions  of  dollars 
of  Alabama  marble  in  the  Nation's  Capital; 
he  has  helped  to  locate  scores  of  industries. 
mUliary  establishments,  and  marble  poet 
offices  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  his  district; 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  parity  for  farmers  and 
has  lived  to  see  them  prosper;  lie  has  helped 
to  develop  rivers  and  harbors  and  modem 
highways,  and  hence  if  he  would  see  his 
monument,  like  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  all 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  about  his  sphere 
of  operation. 

Biit  none  of  these  things,  which  will  perish 
with  the  passing  of  time,  constitutes  S.vm 
HoBLS  greatest  achievement.  For  that  con- 
summation that  is  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
Is  an  Intangible  stxnethUig:  It  Is  his  gen- 
tility, his  charitable  nature,  his  moral  cour- 
age, his  Intellectual  Integrity,  his  spiritual 
perception,  and  his  Innate  belief  In  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  be  he  high  or  of  low  estate. 
And  It  Is  In  the  light  of  these  Imponderables 
that  he  has  lived  and  wrought  and  sacrificed 
material  gain  that  often  has  been  within  his 
reach  for  the  asking. 

This  paper  has  not  always  agreed  with 
SA2d  Hobbs  every  act  or  with  his  expression  of 
political  philosophy.  But  we  have  admired 
him  for  hU  Intrinsic  worth  snd  have  loved 
him  for  hts  line  human  qualities.  Hence, 
we  can  but  wish  him  well  in  his  efforts  to 
regain  his  waning  strength  and  pity  the  man 
who  undertakes  to  travel  the  road  that  has 
worn  him  down.  His  shoes  are  like  Oul- 
Uvers,  and  they  wUl  be  hard  to  fUl. 

The  Birmingham  News,  under  the 
caption  'Hobbs'  service."  writes  the  fol- 
lowing editorial : 

Representative  Sam  Hobbs  has  announced 
that  he  wi'.l  not  seek  reelection  In  1950.  The 
announcement  Is  net  surprising.  Judge 
Boas*  has  been  aUlng  of  late,  and  there  hare 
been  repeated  rumors  that  he  was  planning 
to  retire. 

The  retirement  will  remove  from  Congress 
one  of  its  best-informed  men  on  constitu- 
tional law.  Mr  Hobbs  has  been  a  aMmbw 
of  the  Important  Judiciary  ConMsmae  al- 
most from  the  time  he  first  entered  the 
House  m  1935.  He  has  Impressed  not  only 
his  fellow  Congressmen  but  also  the  public 
with  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  his  insistence  that  all  laws  be 
squared  with  it.  He  has  rendered  Invaluable 
service  to  the  Nation  In  thU  regard. 

Judge  Hoaaa  waa  tn  his  early  thirties  when 
he  first  entm-ad  pWbUc  life  as  a  circuit  Judge. 
OB  appointment.  He  was  elected  to  the 
jMtgcahlp  once,  practiced  law  for  a  whUe. 
and  then  successfully  ran  for  Congress,  to 


serve  in  all  eight  terms,  including  the  pres- 
ent one.  His  seat  was  never  seriously  threat- 
ened, although  he  represented  Alabama's 
most  gerrymandered  district.  Including  Dal- 
las and  Calhoun  Counties  and  a  string  of 
those  in  between,  in  which  Black  Belt  and 
white  mountain  counties  present  frequently 
opposing  viewpoints. 

Alabama,  over  the  5ears.  has  had  a  number 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  who  have 
become  conspicuous  in  special  fields.  They 
have  included  Steagall  and  currency.  Under- 
wood and  the  tariff.  Clayton  and  antitnuts, 
Bankhead  and  farm  problems,  and.  in  an 
earlier  period.  Joe  Wheeler  and  mUitarj-  af- 
fairs. The  State's  two  present  Senators, 
while  versatile  In  their  interests,  also  have 
special  helds  of  still  developing  concern. 
Sam  Hobbs  and  constitutional  law  have  made 
a  distinguished  addition  to  tbat  list. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  has  this 
to  say  siboui  Congressman  Hobbs: 

CONCEXSSMAIf    HOBBS 

Congressman  8am  Hobbs.  of  Selma.  is  re- 
tiring and  as  the  Annlston  Star  puts  it.  a 
Gulliver  is  required  to  fill  his  shoes. 

That  Is  twice  a  tribute  to  Congressman 
HoBss  because  the  Star  in  its  political  riew- 
polr.t — incidentally  one  of  the  educated  and 
thoughtful  In  Alabama — is  much  closer  to 
that  of  Ser.ator  Hilx  or  Senator  Spabkman, 
but  it  has  laurel  for  the  Hobbs  brow  because 
of  his  integrity  and  courage. 

"What  has  been  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment •  •  •  since  he  has  beer,  in  Con- 
gress? He  has  placed  millions  of  dollars 
of  Alabama  marble  in  the  Nation's  Capital; 
he  has  helped  to  locate  scores  of  industries, 
military  establishments,  and  marble  post 
offices  in  the, cities  and  towns  of  his  district: 
he  was  a  pioneer  In  parity  for  farmers  and 
has  lived  to  see  them  prosper.    •     •     • 

"But  none  of  these  things  •  •  •  coo- 
stltutes  Sam  Hobbs'  greatest  achieve- 
ment •  •  •  It  is  his  gentility,  his  charita- 
ble nature,  his  moral  courage,  his  Intellec- 
tual integrity     •      •     *." 

Hobbs  is  perhaps  the  most  characterful 
member  of  Alabama's  congressional  delega- 
tion. It  Is  assumed  that  IH  hei^th  is  forcing 
his  retirement,  and  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  same  failing  prevented  him  from  seek- 
ing a  higher  post. 

How  Hobbs,  a  commanding.  MiUeresque 
figure  Imbued  with  the  tough  conservatism 
of  the  Black  Belt,  would  have  fared  In  a  con- 
test for  governor  or  Senator  we  have  scarcely 
a  guess.  The  State  plainly  does  not  elect 
purely  on  a  basis  of  political  viewpoint:  no 
sensible  person  would  contend  that  we  elect 
on  the  baals  of  right  or  Itft.  for  the  multiplic- 
ity of  contradictions  are  holding  office  right 
now.  The  factor  of  personality  Is  a  far  more 
reliable  index.  We  therefore  suspect  tbat 
Hobbs  xrould  have  given  a  good  account  of 
himself,  for  vigor  and  courage  usually  elicit 
response. 


Price  Spread  of  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON,  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  icwA 
W  THE  S2NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  11   'legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  Sevtember  3).  1949 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me  on 
the  price  spread  t)etween  what  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  milk  and  what  the  con- 
sumer pays,  including  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  an  Ohio  dairyman. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcobo,  as  follows: 

Siact:  the  Subcommittee  on  UtlUa«ttion  of 
Farm  Crops,  under  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  been  investigating  the  price 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives  lor 
his  milk  and  what  the  consumer  pays,  we 
have  been  deluged  with  either  anonymoua 
conmunicatlons  or  signed  communications 
asking  that  their  names  not  be  made  public. 
One  dalr>-naan  wrote  that  If  it  were  known 
that  he  had  written  the  subcommittee,  an 
etxort  would  immediately  be  made  to  cut  off 
his  cutlet  for  milk. 

A  man  describing  himself  as  a  dairyman 
for  aosne  25  years,  but  not  otherwise  identi- 
fied, wrote  me  from  Ohio  as  follows: 

"I  understand  that  your  committee  is  in- 
vestigating the  spread  between  farmer  and 
consumer  prices,  as  well  as  poeeible  monopoly. 
Tou  are  on  the  right  track  and  I  want  to 
thank  you. 

"Pleaae  take  a  look  into  the  Cleveland  milk- 
marketing  situation.  The  spread  here  u  far 
greater  than  the  historic  normal  margin  and 
it  is  getting  worse.  Consumers  are  paying 
too  much,  farmers  are  not  getting  enotigh, 
and  dealers  are  making  excessive  profits  ac- 
cording to  their  own  financial  statements. 

"Let  me  iUustraU;  Tellings,  tJ^e  iargtwt 
dealer,  owned  by  National  Dairy  Co.  of  New 
York,  has  Just  announced  that  the  retr'.l 
price  gees  up  from  17  to  18  cents  per  quart 
on  October  1.  1M9.  Do  the  farmers  get  any 
of  this  raise?    They  do  not. 

"The  producer  price  for  class-one  milk  Va 
September  whs  $4  10  per  himdredwelirbt 
f.  o.  b.  Cleveland.  (Deduct  25-cent  cut  for 
hauling  from  farm  to  get  farm  price  i  The 
consumer  price  w?s  17  cents  or  87  90  per 
hundredweight.  The  farmer  got  J3.S5  at  the 
farm  if  he  shipped  direct  and  less  if  he  went 
through  a  cooling  station  Even  this  m.argin 
was  excessive  and  above  normal. 

"In  October  the  consumer  will  pay  18  cenu 
or  S8.37  per  hundredweight  and  the  farmer 
will  still  get  $3  85  per  hundredweight  or 
about  45  percent  of  the  consumer  price  The 
entire  raise  of  464  cents  per  hundredweight 
will  go  to  the  dealer.  These  are  facts,  easily 
obtainable. 

"But.  was  this  announcement  made  to  the 
consumers?  Oh  no.  They  were  quoted  the 
May  price.  In  the  announcement,  not  the 
September  price,  and  told  that  all  of  the  46- 
cent  raise  was  to  go  to  the  farmers.  Clever. 
very  clever  propaganda,  but  It  doesnt  fosA 
the  farmer  any.  Of  course  the  dealers  ad- 
vertise tn  the  newspapers. 

"Tou  see.  the  May  price  to  the  farmer  was 
about  $3.68  and  the  consumer  price  17  cents. 
The  dealer  had  to  raise  the  producers  through 
the  summer  drought  months  to  get  enough 
milk  but  he  stlU  made  plenty  of  profit  ae 
there  was  a  very  wide  margin  at  this  price. 
Even  in  September  the  fenaar  get  ooly  g 
cents  out  of  the  17  ccBla  the  eeosHBMr  psM 
or  less  than  50  percent  for  producing  the 
milk. 

"Farmers'  prices  since  last  August  have 
been  below  actual  cost  of  production  accord- 
ing to  sworn  testimony  by  Ohio  experts  from 
the  Bural  Economic  Dspartment,  Ohio  Stat* 
University,  at  several  Federal  milk  hearing 
la  Cleveland. 

"OooMimers  are  being  fed  propaganda  by 
press  and  magazines.  Let  me  Ulu^trate. 
The  United  SUtes  News,  page  28  of  October 
7  issue  tries  to  cleverly  cover  up  these  ex- 
cessive margins  and  prcfiu  of  middlemen. 
On  milk,  it  states  consumers  pay  19  cents, 
with  the  dealers  getting  7  cents  and  the 
farmers  12  cents.  Apparently  they  didn't  get 
these  figures  in  Ohio. 

"In  September  the  farmer  got  8  cents  and 
the  dealer  9  cenU  out  of  17  cents;  In  Octobar 
the  farmer  will  get  8  cenu  and  the  dmalmr 
10  cents  out  of  18  cents  in  the  Cleveland 
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•f  Bm.  K««ry  W.  SwmI 


ULIENHION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  ELUOn 


»TRB  Boost  or 

Tmetdmt.  OctoUr  it,  i»4$ 

Mr.   ELUOTT.    Mr.   SpeaJrcr.   under 
im^m  to  caOMMt  ay  remarks.  I  indude  a 
bf  tb»  BoBorab^e  Henry  W. 
ittfcdor.  AiabMDa  at&U  OdcIu 
MMMii^  foMDd  in  Uh  Aofust  1949 
'  of  the  Port  of  Mobile  News: 


bi  tb*  poaiL  a  laaaon  worth  vbll*  U 

by  thla  eompartaoo.    It  uk«*  IttUe 

to  taar  «B«a  tbat  wblcb  it  take*  years 

to  bvU4.  UtUa  tea<«li4ia  to  r*qulr«U  and 
■apbifiil  tD  t*arlDc  (town. 
fact*  a*  tbaa*  abould  cn*bto  all  of  ua 
to  pUT  fairly  lb*  fame  of  US:  Many  a  good 
tamt  'baa  UtaraUy  baaa  «a*troy«d  by  tba 
ere*  at  aodaty.  f—toiMj  and  aary 
tala*  crttica  to  ply  tba*  tntf*  in  e{- 
forta  bBbaeoaalag  tb*  baaala  at  tba  jungle. 
Provaaa  baa  navar  aoaaa  fron  tbia  aefment 
of  mm  aoclatf  aa«  pimnaa  navar  vui.  It  la 
a  aamfOammet  to  ba  aMa  to  appreciate  tba 
•ftata  at  bmb.    Ho  bmb  la  pMbtti  IIT*.  bow- 

tbat  daap-wttbtn  faaUaff  tt  far- 
Co  It  p^a  to  b*  a  buUdar  aa4  »ot  a  moB- 

bar  at  the  wracktng  ere*      And  In  beJng  a 
b^dcr.  It  pay*  to  powiai  tba  followtiyg  ftm- 

L  Tou  eaoaot  help  mmII  ncn  by  taarli^ 
doim  bic  anao. 
i,  Tou  mimnt  almagitben   tb*   «aak   by 


S.  Tott  caimot  lUt  up  tb«  wage  •arocr  by 
pvlUnc  down  th*  p«y*c. 

4.  Tou  caaoot  hatp  tba  poor  by  fhtroylm 
tb*  rteb. 

i.  Ta«  aaanot  brtng  about  prosperity  by 
dUcouraclat  tbrllt. 

•.  Tom  cawMK  keep  out  ot  trouble  wbra 
yon  apawl  laata  tbaa  y««r  Ittoom*. 

7.  Tou  eanaot  furtbar  tba  brotberbood  of 
■•an  by  barbonag  and  ladtteg  cUm  batrad. 

t.  Too  cannot  aatabUab  aound  accurliy  on 
borrowed  money. 

9.  Tou  oannot  boUd  abaractar  and 
by  taking  away  men's  InlttaUTa  and 
pendenee. 

Id.  Tou  eannot  betp  man  p*naan*ntly  by 
dome  fa*  tbam  wbat  they  eould  and  should 
do  for  " 


■d»«t  W  awwmt, 

Dtrector. 
AlMbama  State  Oorfcs  and  Termtnmlt. 


llj    I  Wttbabo-b 

'ff    f  Tb*ya«««c 


f 


A  gnc  €t  warn  te  a  b«ay  town. 
Wttb  a  bo-baa*a  ho  and  a  lu*ty  yaU 
Tb*y  ^ruBff  a  b*aa  and  tb*  sidewall  teJL 

And  tb*  ai*a  you'd  bla*  U  you  bad  to  buUd? " 
li*  gate  a  UH«sb  aikd  said     Mo  lodeadl 
Jtaat  nniiarid  labor  la  all  X  aaad. 
laaa  aaatty  avaefc  la  a  dar  or  two 

basd  taken  a  year  to  dot" 
1  liM<|0tt  to  asyaaU  a*  I  went  my  way. 
rata*  have  I  ulad  to  playT 
Ami  I  a  b«ttld«r  wbo  works  wttb  can. 
Ms— wrttif  m*  by  tb*  rule  and  aquare7 
AMXabdplat  aty  dead*  to  a  welLoude  pUa. 
wmmmtf  dotng  tb*  b**t  I  can? 
0»  OK  I  a  wvacfcar.  wbo  walks  tb*  tova. 
Oaataut  altb  tba  labor  oX  tearlof  down? 

ki  t  or  •  moaths  tb*  sAorta  at  tbla  i 


Ob   Warld  Affairs   Pretcat  Confrtss   Is 
Oolrtai^Jac  far  ProfressiTc  Coof>er«- 


KXTBK8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MuaoTTsi 

Uf  -nu  uoufis  or  rb»bbbbntativi8 
Tnetdav,  October  11,  1949 

Mr  CARr^AHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unddr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
o«b.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowner.  releAse4  by  Gen- 
eral Features  Corp.  on  October  3.  1949: 
On  Wqbla  AJTAiaa  Paaanrr  CoMeaisa  la  Out- 

ar^waofa *«a  Paocaamva Cocwi«iiis  Rac- 


(By  Mpr  Aoaet  Mowrar) 
Tb*  passage  of  tb*  Mutual  Defense  Asstot- 
•h«*  Act  for  rearming  foreign  countrlee  (H. 
B.  MM)  abowa  that  In  foreign  affairs  thto 
CoBftaas.  far  from  balng  tb*  ''*lthty-wont.'' 
ts  aibOBg  th*  "elcbtj-bcflt.'' 

Wo  iMWtoua  Oongres*  ha*  eTrr  In  peace- 
Hba*  eQatrttou«*d  so  mucb  to  tb*  safety  of 
tbo  Ooltad  Stat«a.  Pout  acU  stand  out 
particularly— two  of  them  ordinary,  two  new 
and  revi.  !uuonary 
Routto*  If  you  ilk*  war*  tb*  ranawal  at  tb* 


8*etirtty  Antano*  and  now  the  aTididfli4tl(» 
ot  a  billion  American  dollars  for  the  raanna- 
mcnt  of  western  Xarop*. 

Administration  apokeamcn  are  reluctant 
to  say  so  but.  actxially.  Coogrem  and  particu- 
larly the  House  of  Bepreaentatlrea,  ImproTcd 
on  the  original  administration  bill,  foe  tj 
Insisting  that  the  billion -dollar  approprta- 
tloii  **ba  Head  to  promote  an  Integrated  de- 
fenaa  ot  tb*  North  Atlantic  srea,"  the  Hooaa 
managars  at  the  eooference  ibat  drafted  tbo 
compromise  bin  really  compelled  the  Amer- 
ican administration  to  do  just  wbat  Euro- 
pean statesmen  tike  Spaak  of  Belgium 
bcf)ed — force  Kurope's  military  leaders  to 
plan  a  common  military  establtsbment  with 
aiandardtaed  equipment  and  a  common  BlU- 
tary  plan. 

urrsaiTATioMatxT  kuoko 
inetdrntally.  this  Is  tMlleved  to  be  the  first 
tUaa  ttMt  the  members  of  the  House  ever 
playad  socb  a  tatg  role  tn  shaping  what  ta. 
sfsar  all.  part  at  the  foreign  polley  of  the 
Ualtad  Stasaa.  In  tbU  taak  Bepraaanutlvca 
VooTS.  of  Otalo:  JATrra.  of  New  Tork:  and 
Joao,  of  Mlnnaeota.  Republicans,  cooperated 
wbolo-baartedly  with  Oemocratle  Bcpre- 
settatlyaa  Kas.  of  West  Vlrginli;  Biaxcorr, 
of  Connecticut;  and  McCoaicacK.  of 
cbuaetU 

In  the  ■aaasa,  oaaa  Bsnslot  V4 
of  Mlcblgaa.  laiwaad  MbaaaU  and  aakad  for 
the  vhole  hog.  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
opposition.  VamBMBuoa  colleague,  FoHnr- 
so«,  of  Mtchlgan,  made  a  teUing  arguaaat  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Left  protesting  to  the  end 
were  only  that  peratstant  pair,  Lamuai.  ot 
North  Dakota,  and  Wrbbt.  of  Mebraafca— 
Blacers   but   bewildered   volcee  from  a   by^ 

Passage  of  this  rearmament  bill  will 
strangthsn  Burope's  faltb  tn  the  United 
Btatas  laat  at  the  moment  when  Btttsla's 
poaaasalHi  of  the  atomic  bomb  makes  that 
confldanaa  mora  odoeasary  than  erar. 


was  the 


at  tba  Bortb  Atbutla 


Txaaa  oea  amaacAirs 

Europe's  Communists,  pacifists,  and  fellow 
travelers  argue  continually  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  out  a  long, 
tough,  snd  expensive  foreign  policy.  The 
Implication  1b.  other  governments  bad  better 
change  their  minds  and  come  to  terms  with 
the  Soviet  Union  while  there  Is  still  time. 

Tbese  critics  sometimes  find  more  credence 
than  they  deserve  because  American  ways  are 
not  Europe's  ways.  European  dlnlomats 
and  newspaper  correspondents  In  thu  coun- 
try agree  on  one  thing:  The  United  States  la 
th*  coimtry  m  the  world  easiest  to  know 
about  and  hardest  to  understand.  It  Is  easy 
to  know  about  because  practically  all  In- 
formation can  be  had  on  request.  It  Is  hard 
to  iud<>rst<ind  because  everybody  talks  at 
once  and  as  loudly  as  poaalWe.  Foreigners 
hat*  dlAsttlty  la  kaewlas  wbleb  velcea  carry 
wei^t  and  which  are  merely  barks  in  the 
wind. 

aouTzaufc  stjaoiMi 
Bom*  Burop*aQ  diplomats  and  at  laast  two 
loraign  n*w*pap*nB*n  w*re  ao  sur*  that  Con- 
gr***  would  rajcct  tbe  European  rearmament 
bill  that  tbey  offerad  bate— ooa  of  which  I 
took. 

Aotually.  tbe  record  of  all  rnngrsasra  since 
tbe  new  American  foreign  policy  was  an- 
nnunaad  in  IMT  to  perfecUy  clean.  AU  the 
OMjor  ataiM  requested  by  the  Prealdent  have 
been  a«e*pC*d. 

Tber*  baa  fraquantly  been  eaeaaalea  delay. 
Tbara  baa  bean  plenty  of  protecting  and 
■creaalag.  A  good  deal  of  hot  air  has  been 
produced.  But  in  every  case  the  policy  has 
ftnally  been  acoepied  and  carried  out  approai- 
mately  as  formulated.  Wban  tb*  tact  nan, 
•aaason  and  Baprsasnutlvaa  have  regularly 
pal  patrtoMam  bafor*  parsiaan  and  private 
lasaes. 

Obviously.  Soviet  poaaaaalon  of  the  A-bomb 
vtli  try  Btoopa'a  narr«a  eTan  OKire  than  in 


the  past.  Leaders  wbo  tbotigbt  they  bad  ft 
years  in  which  to  reestabllab  common  de- 
fense against  possible  Soviet  aggression  are 
horrlfled  to  find  that  they  may  have  only  3 
or  4  years. 

What  they  must  know  la.  how  far  can  they 
depend  upon  the  continuoiu  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  United  States? 

The  man  ways  our  leaders  can  build  up 
Europe's  confidence  the  deafer  the  European 
I>eoples  are  going  to  be  to  Moscow's  threats 
and  blandishments. 


HappeniB^s  in  Washln^on 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMARKS 
or 

HON  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PINKSTLVANlA 

TS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  11   (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Happenings  in  Washing- 
ton." which  I  delivered  on  October  10, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HArrciruros  ik  wASBiNoroit 
(Program  No.  9) 

This  Is  Ed  Mastin.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  Happenings  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Down  here  in  Washington  these  days  we 
hear  a  great  deal  aboUt  statlsm  and  the  so- 
cial-welfare state. 

The  word  "statlsm"  had  become  a  symbol, 
a  word  to  sneer  at,  to  defend  or  attacl:,  de- 
pending upc«i  the  individual's  philosophy  of 
government. 

In  this  discussion  I  want  to  talk  about 
statlsm  and  the  social -welfare  state — what 
they  are  and  how  they  will  affect  you. 

In  my  broadcast  some  weeks  ago,  I  took 
as  my  topic  the  Brannan  agricultural  plan, 
which  I  described  as  a  fantastic,  unworkable 
scheme  that  was  unquestionably  a  step  to- 
ward socialism. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  many  other  pro- 
posals, equally  fantastic  and  equally  dan- 
gerous, had  been  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington. 

We  now  have  a  program  before  Congress 
which.  If  adopted,  would  completely  revolu- 
tionize the  American  system  of  government 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  It  would  de- 
stroy initiative,  free  enterprise,  and  individ- 
ual freedom.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  that  program. 

In  considering  a  proposition  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  Nation,  two 
questions  naturally  arise: 

First:  Do  the  American  peojsle  want  to 
change  our  system  of  government  to  a  social- 
istic welfare  state? 

Second :  Would  they  vote  for  such  a  change 
In  a  direct  election  in  which  they  had  to 
decide  that  specific  question? 

If  these  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
American  people,  there  Is  no  doubt  what  their 
answer  would  be.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  voice  of  an  aroused  and  angry  elec- 
torate would  thunder  across  the  Nation — a 
loud  and  mighty  "No." 

Why.  then,  should  we  be  disturbed'  Why 
are  so  many  of  our  people  seriously  concerned 
over  the  trend  toward  statlsm  or  the  social- 
istic welfare  state? 


A  few  months  ago  James  F.  Byrnes,  former 
United  States  Senator,  former  Jiutice  of  tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Cotirt.  and  former 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Truman. 
brought  the  word  "sUtlam"  into  sharp  focus. 
Describing  the  path  tbla  administration  was 
taking,  this  great  Democrat  told  an  audience 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University: 

"We  are  going  down  the  road  to  sUtism. 
Where  we  will  wind  up.  no  one  can  teU,  but 
if  some  of  the  new  progranu  seriously  pro- 
posed should  be  adopted  there  la  daafer  that 
tbe  individual— whether  farmer,  worker, 
manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  doctor — will  soon 
be  an  economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  in  tbe 
galley  of  the  state." 

That  was  strong  language.  Its  echo  car- 
ried across  the  Nation. 

We  Pennsylvanlans  hsve  heard  a  lot  about 
statlsm.    We  know  what  It  means. 

President  Truman  has  called  It  a  meaning- 
leas  scare  word.  To  him.  it  la  an  unpleasant 
word.  It  turns  the  spotlight  on  the  direction 
his  administration  is  pursuing,  and  warns  of 
what  lies  at  the  end  of  that  path. 

What  is  statlsm?  The  latest  dictionary  de- 
scribes it  as  a  "concentration  of  all  economic 
controls  and  economic  planning  in  the  bands 
of  s  highly  centralized  state  government." 

Recently,  Senator  John  Poem  Drnxas.  of 
New  Tork,  gave  a  splendid  definition  of  aut- 
ism.   He  said: 

"Statlsm  represents  man's  conceit  that  h* 
can  build  better  than  God.  Ood  created  men 
and  women  with  great  moral  possibilities — 
Indiistry,  thrift,  creatlveneas.  self-control, 
compassion,  love  of  God  and  fellow  man. 

"These  qualities  are  tbe  fotmdatlon  at 
•very  good  society;  and  government  shotild 
be  a  way  to  give  these  qualities  cooperative 
expression . 

"Sometimes  those  in  power  lose  faith  in 
their  fellow  men.  So  they  take  more  and 
more  of  tbe  fruits  of  human  labor  so  that 
they  may,  as  they  think,  do  more  and  more 
for  human  welfare.  That  process  destroys 
the  individual's  incentive  to  produce  and  de- 
stroys his  sense  of  social  responslbUity.  It 
makes  human  beings  Into  mere  coga  in  a 
man-made  machine." 

When  Mr.  Byrnes  said  that  America  was 
going  down  the  road  to  statlsm  he  sounded 
a  stem  warning  to  the  Anierlcan  people. 
America  must  not  make  that  Journey  with  Its 
eyes  closed.  Americans  must  t>e  made  aware 
of  the  direction  In  which  they  are  moving 
and  what  Is  at  the  end  of  the  rc«d  for  them 
and  their  country. 

Tbe  trouble  with  the  movement  toward 
statlsm  Is  that  It  la  gradual.  It  advances 
step  by  step.  The  movement  la  so  alow  that 
people  seldom  realize  how  far  they  have  trar- 
eled  down  that  road  untU  It  Is  too  Iste  to 
ttirn  back. 

Some  people  believe  that  we  can  have  a 
little  socialism,  a  little  statlsm.  or  a  little 
communism,  and  stUl  retain  our  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  not  true. 

Like  a  narcotic  drug.  It  allps  up  on  you. 
takes  complete  posseaaion.  and  finally  en- 
slaves  yovu  whole  phyaical  and  mental  struc- 
ture. 

Americans  do  not  want  statlsm.  We  have 
gone  part  way  down  the  road  of  statlsm  only 
because  our  people  reasstire  themselves  by 
saying.  "It  can't  happen  here." 

Well,  let  us  see  whether  it  "can't  happen 
here."  We  know  there  was  statlsm  In  Faa- 
cist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany.  There  the 
highly  centralized  governments  concentrated 
In  their  hands  ail  economic  controls  and  eco- 
nomic planning. 

We  know  that  In  Communist  Rxissia  today 
there  Is  statlsm  to  an  extreme  degree.  Pri- 
vate Industry  and  private  welfare  do  not 
exist.  Instead,  all  controls  and  all  planning 
are  concentrated  in  the  Kremlin. 

Today  we  are  vratchlng  the  damaging  ef- 
fects of  Increasing  statlsm  at  work  in  Eng- 
land. There  the  Labor  Party  Is  in  control. 
It  admits  it  is  a  Socialistic  Party  and  that 


Its  goal  Is  for  economic  and 
in  the  hands  ot  an  aU -powerful 
em  menu 

We  are  following  tbe  same  course  today. 
If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  U  in  your  mind. 
lUten  to  what  Mr.  E^-neat  Baeln,  Britiah  For- 
eign Minister,  had  to  say  recently.  He  told 
Parliament,  and  I  quote: 

"This  so-called  welfare  state  has  developed 
everywhere.  The  U.  S.  A.  Is  as  much  a  wel- 
fare state  as  we  are.  Only  it  is  a  different 
form." 

Now  let's  see  If  Mr.  Bevln  U  correct. 

Let  ua  look  at  what  has  been  happening 
at  Washington  despite  those  who  declare  "it 
can't  happen  here." 

In  a  previous  talk  I  t(dd  you  about  tbe 
Brannan  farm  program  which  promises  a 
high  income  for  tbe  farmer  and  low  prloaa 
for  tbe  consumer,  with  tbe  taxpayer  making 
up  the  difference. 

Washington  would  dictate  to  every  farmer 
what  he  must  grow  snd  how  much.  His  In- 
come would  be  controlled  by  the  Oovermnent. 
Much  of  it  would  come  in  the  form  of  Oor* 
emment  checks.  That  would  lead  to  eco- 
nomic alavery. 

What  do  you  suppoee  that  la?  It  is  stotbHi 
and  the  welfare  state. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Senate  bUl  381.  That** 
tbe  Murray  bill,  tbe  ao-called  economic  ex- 
pansion bill.  On  lu  face  this  bUl  might 
appear  aa  backing  private  enterprise,  but  a 
thorough  reading  wUl  reveal  that  It  giv** 
tbe  executive  departmenu  and  Oovemment 
economtsu  authority  to  plan  and  control  all 
industry  and  the  entire  national  economy. 
It  would  substitute  the  Judgment  of  Oor- 
emment  bureaucrau  for  that  of  Anertean 
private  busineas  in  tbe  use  of  capital  and 
manpower. 

What  do  you  suppoee  that  Is?  It  Is  statlsm 
and  the  welfare  state. 

Then  there  is  the  plan  for  socialised  medi- 
cine which,  we  are  told,  wotild  make  free 
medical  service  available  for  eveiy  individual. 
But.  of  course,  it  is  not  free.  It  would  be 
ptald  for  by  new  pay-roll  taxes  from  the 
wages  of  every  man  and  woman  who  works 
for  a  living.  The  entire  system  would  be 
managed,  controlled,  and  directed  by  th* 
Government. 

England  has  a  similar  ayatam  and  they  are 
learning  how  Inefficient  and  how  expensive  It 
can  be. 

What  do  you  suppose  that  is?  It  la  stat- 
lsm and  the  welfare  state. 

Government  control  of  education  through 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  la  aBOlber  part  of 
the  program.  With  grants  at  money  goea 
control.  When  Waahlngton  dictates  what 
our  schools  shall  teach  local  otmtrol  of  edu- 
cation will  be  gone. 

What  do  you  suppoaa  tbat  Is?  It  Is  statlsm 
and  the  welfare  state. 

I  wonder  how  many  Pennsylvanlans  have 
heard  of  the  Spence  bUl — House  bill  2750.  It 
is  called  the  economic  stsbillty  bill  of  1949. 
It  would  give  the  Preeident  vast  powers  to 
regulate  and  control  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation. 

Under  this  bUl  the  Federal  Government 
could  regulate  wages  and  prices.  It  could 
establlah  priorities  and  allocations.  It  could 
control  production  and  distribution  of  aU 
eeaential  materials. 

That  is  not  all.  The  President  could  con- 
struct steel  plants  and  other  Indtistrl&l  facul- 
ties If  he  decided  they  were  necessary. 

What  do  you  suppose  that  is?  It  is  statlsm 
and  the  welfare  state. 

These  proposals  are  not  the  brain  child  at 
any  individual  Representative  or  Senator. 
They  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  Fair  Deal 
program  and  are  only  a  few  of  the  reeommcn- 
datlcna  made  by  the  President  to  tb*  Cob* 
gress. 

Time  wUl  not  permit  discussion  of  ell  the 
bills  Introduced  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mmdationa. 


f^ 
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Tb«  Lord  IMS  aiiwm  bm  with  0ood 
I  alMU  oontinua  to  (It* 
•o  Icbt  ttM  &li«n  Pol- 
and Um  aoatel  ««lfar* 
totobawoaRi 
•  tnUMStflicCODivmB.  Ii 
I  M  I  am  prtntapirt  is  htt*  foa  I 
UniM  UUa  IgM. 

ta  K»  ICMmii.  gp— Hm  to  you  from 
■Mum's  0»plc«l.     I  «tU   b«  wnn  yon 
n  la  s  «««ki.   Tbaak  ytm  tar  four  fttteo- 


tJw  foundi  of  our  Ri*- 

kta«  Um  wclf  m*  «tat»  «i>»n 

or  ttw  Ocn- 


vay  «f  W*  ta  ■  wdfara  rtai*. 

la  tiM  Mbttoal  tajunetton:  "tn  Um 


( 
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Tribitc   by    Hob.    Akxaa^   Wiley,   •§ 
WImmmib,  !•  Ilf>ry  •£  Gea.  Ouimir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


Of  TRS  SBNAT*  OT  TBS  ONITVD  eTATlS 

Tuesdas.  October  11  (Icgiilati'j^  dan  ot 
SAturdaif.  SepUmber  3>.  1949 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  Prwldcnt.  today 
marks  tbe  one  hundred  and  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  great  son  of 
Poland,  and  a  great  patriot,  too.  from 
the  suadpoim  of  our  own  beloved  coxin- 
try.  Od  thit  day.  170  years  ago.  Oen. 
Caatanir  Pulaski  died  of  battle  wounds 
recefved  In  action  in  the  war  for  Ameri- 
can Independence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  wtiich  I  have 
prepared  on  the  meaning  of  General 
Puiask.'8  life  and  death  be  printed  In  the 
Apoendiz  of  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wm5  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
P.rcow).  as  follows: 

A  TuBTT*  TO  CAsncn  Puijmki  ams  a  Pan 
Poland 
Mr.  fftdent.  I  shoaM  like  to  submit  a  few 
•aoHMtnta  on  tht  ooaailaa  of  thla.  Um  oim 
kaatfnd  aad  wvanttaUi  snnU-crBary  of  tbt 
*mth.  dy  taatU*  wooada  on  October  it.  ITTB. 
s(  a  great  aoa  of  Poland — Catlmlr  Pulaski. 
IB  ao  doing,  X  alKHild  Uka  to  comment  on  Ute 
broader  meaning  of  tbe  menKvy  of  Uila  gal- 
teat  warrtor  for  fraadom  In  ralaOoa  to  hla 
aoocaerUnd  and  Us  traedom — a  OMaa^  mt 
^— P  ilgatllf  Bia  to  Um  aons  and  daugtatera, 

ta  ar  «VB  M*«i  ot  WlMrwaiHi  aad  alnwhara. 
JX  haa  baen  mf  pteaaur*  nn  many  {arevtooa 
oooaalaoa  to  comment  oa  the  baart-reodlng 
trtala  and  tnbulattuoa  ot  brava  Poland  now 
baaaaUk  the  Red  yoke.  Yea.  on  prevloua 
PuiAAki  obeevaacaa.  1  iMva  (as  a  *«wp»>»vB>f 
of  PulaaklDayliglilattaa)  recalled  to  aiy  eol. 
)«aff\Ma  tba  ag»<M  atniggle  for  so^arsigBty 
on  tiM  part  of  tlUa  paepi*  wkoaa  da«oCkici  to 
tbctr  Ood  and  to  thalr  balovad  aoll  baa  nev<r 
wui  aavar  ba  q— aabad  by  alien 


Uy.  U  waa  my  piaasure  to  addraaa  an 
BaUaf  for  Poland  picnic  in   MU< 

ofotlMr 


■atlTa 


PiUaafet  an  exile  from  his 
gava  bla  ma  tar  friadiaa  at 


We  are   all   familiar   with   the  fact   that 

Pulaakt   bora  at   PodoUa.   took   a 

«Ddar   hta   fathar. 

la   tha   formaUoa   ot 

ot  Bar  and  thaeaaftv  la  tha 


anUttary  operaUona.  Ulttmatvly  he  becaoM 
eoaunander  In  oftlaf  of  the  Poilab  patrtauc 
forcae.  Having  baea  driven  Into  «clto  In 
irra.  PulaAl  aaaaa  to  Anerlea  and  Joined 
the  army  of  Oea.  Oaorfe  WaahlngtoB. 

■a  distinguished  hlmaelf  In  tbe  Battle  ot 
■raadywiae.  waa  ouule  a  brigadMr  ganaral 
and  chief  of  cavalry  by  order  of  Coograaa. 
H«  fought  at  OenaantowB  and  In  the  battles 
of  the  winter  of  iTlg.  After  that,  be  raised  a 
mixed  corpe  called  tbe  Pulaaki  Legion,  with 
which  he  dpfrnded  the  city  of  Charleaton  in 
May  1779.  We  aU  know  that  General  Fulaati 
was  mortally  wumideJ  at  Savannah  and 
that  he  passed  to  his  eternal  regard  on  Oc- 
tober 11  oo  board  an  Amarloan  Igtitlng  ship. 
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WHY   WX  OBSZavS  rULASKI  OAT 

Mr.  PrasMRBt.  X  caU  attention  to  the  birth 
of  this  great  patriot  uf  Poland  and  thu  great 
friend  of  the  United  States,  not  as  a  mere 
tribute  to  a  naa  wtM  bss  loag  sljioa  passed 
into  the  reftlm  of  history.  Rather.  I  caU  at- 
tention to  his  magnincent  life  because  the 
Inaptratlon  of  bis  deeds  is  so  important  not 
only  to  tha  United  Ststes.  but  to  aU  the  aons 
and  daughters  of  Poland— the  Inhabitants  of 
that  stricken  land  which  was  the  first  to  Qght 
in  the  Second  World  War.  but  which  seems  to 
have  paid  for  its  sacrlOcea  only  by  continued 
•oslavament. 

The  inspiration  of  General  Pulaski.  I  am 
sure,  will  continue  to  give  coarage  and  con- 
fidence to  all  the  friends  and  lovers  of  Po- 
land, both  within  that  ravaged  land  and 
beyoBd  tta  bonndarica. 

It  seemed  as  dUBcult  In  Pulaski's  time  m 
It  dees  In  ours  that  the  forces  of  enslave- 
ment and  tyranny  would  one  day  be  driven 
back  frcm  the  herders  of  Polsnd.  But  we 
are  certain  that  that  land  shall  Inde^  expe- 
rience her  freedom,  that  the  dream  of  Pulaski 
and  the  dreiun  of  other  Polish  patriots  shall 
be  fuJnUed. 

ptn..AaKi  uvea  tooat 

Pulaski  lives  today  In  every  Pole  who  wanu 
to  keep  America  free  and  in  every  American 
who.  Just  as  earnestly,  wants  to  restore  free- 
dom to  Poland,  as  it  must  and  wUl  be  re- 
stored. 

Dictators  pass  as  jmow  before  the  sun. 

A  prophet  of  freedom  never  dies. 

Cnalmlr  Pulaski  was,  and  is.  a  prophet  of 
freedom. 

POLAMO'S   CrxaNAI.  OXVOTIOM   TO  UaXSTT 

Par  ao  cantorlas  there  have  baaa  Pcias  la 
Europe  That  means  that  for  SD  cantorlea 
ttaare  baa  been  a  whole  people  In  Btt- 
rope  who  loved  lllMrty  more  thaa  Ufc.  When 
'•trlak  H—gy  daaMnded  in  the  Virginia 
Bouse  of  Oaigaasas  "Olve  me  liberty  or  give 
nae  death"— te  was  saying  nothing  new. 
That  very  phraae  had  been  on  tiM  Itpe  of 
aountleas  mUllons  of  Poles  for  1.700  years  be- 
fore Patrick  Henry  saw  the  light  of  day. 
roLK  Taum  or  nxzooM 

The  battle  cry  of  frok«donn  rings  in  the  very 
folk  tales  told  to  Pollsfl  children. 

There  ia  the  story  of  the  Princess  Vanda 
yfio  choee  to  drown  her«elf  in  the  Vistula 
Rtrer  ratber  than  to  be<?ome  the  bride  of 
an  Invading  knHfht  who.  as  her  husband, 
might  have  ruled  Poland 

There  Is  the  age-old  pageant  of  the  Little 
Horae  which  waa  iMM  in  craoow  even  in  the 
twentieth  century.  ThU  obaerrance  honored 
rolaad'a  Paul  Revere  who  aaved  the  people 
a*  tbat  retrlon  f»<ora  the  Tartars  by  galloping 
all  night  through  the  countryside,  roustag 
bis  OQuntrymen  to  defend  rhniiMslies  agalast 
Um  Invading  horde. 

Th«^  R  tiM  ■ejaa^.-UM  sloey  ar  the 


tog  aad  gaaa  SRa  waralag  signal,  only  to 
have  It  cwt  Btaort  by  aa  arrow  In-  his  throat. 
Never  ataca  baa  tRs  ■ejaal.  tbe  R«mpater's 
song,  been  playad  to  ISa  af^i  MRa. 

I  recall  for  yoa  tbaae  starts^  hscsaw  Cast- 
mir  Puiaakl  heard  thaoi.  baeaiae  tbey  be- 
part  ot  him.  because  from  bla  cradle. 


from  his  first  q>oken  word,  be  learned  to  love 
freedom. 

poLAVD's  TmASic  PArrmox 

Th«  Pi^ss  of  Polish  history  from  its  earU- 
est  beginnings  with  Mieszkfc  Miecislaw  I  (who 
was  converted  to  Ctirlstlanity  and  who 
reigned  from  962  to  992)  are  full  of  patri- 
otic sagas  of  sacrifice  and  achievement.  At 
one  time,  Poland  was  the  most  powerTul  state 
in  eastern  Europe,  being  composed  of  Cra- 
covla.  SUesla.  Cuyavla.  Masovla.  Lithuania. 
As  early  as  1400.  the  University  of  Cracow 
was  a  center  of  world  culture.  In  1509. 
Poland  reached  her  greatest  territorial  ex- 
pansion— around  380  000  square  miles,  with 
15.000.000  people.  But  200  years  later,  beset 
by  perpettial  foreign  intrigue,  on  August  5. 
1772,  canxe  the  first  partition  of  Poland — with 
a  loes  of  one-third  of  her  territory  to  other 
powers.  A  second  partition  ensued  In  1793 — 
with  a  loaa  Of  more  than  half  her  remaining 
territory  and  more  than  4,000.000  population. 
This  Is  why  the  great  Kosciusko  organized 
the  Polish  patriots  to  regain  the  soil  of  the 
motherland.  But  hopelessly  outnumbered, 
Kosciusko  met  defeat  on  October  10.  1794, 
and  a  weakened  Poland  suffered  a  third  par- 
Ution  on  October  24.  1795.  Thus,  Poland 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  Independent  ix>lltical 
entity. 

Prom  that  unfortunate  date  until  the  out- 
break of  the  First  World  War.  Poland's  sons 
and  daughters  bled  for  freedom  time  and 
again.  With  the  spirit  erf  Pulaaki  and  Koe- 
dusko.  the  patriots  rose  In  revolution  after 
revolution — In  November  1830,  In  February 
184«,  in  1848.  and  on  January  15,  1883 — only 
to  be  defeated  by  the  foreign  enslavers.  The 
years  passed,  but  not  Poland  s  hunger  for 
freedom.  At  long  last.  In  Novemt)er  1918,  an 
independent  Poland  was  reborn  aa  a  partial 
fulfillment  of  Wilson's  14  points,  including 
self-determination  of  peoples. 

No  one  need  be  told  of  Poland's  more  re- 
cent history  with  which  we  are  all  fanilllar— 
culminating  In  the  so-called  So-.-iet-Nazi  non- 
asrgression  pact  of  Augtist  1939  which  lead  to 
the  Second  World  War.  1  have  previously 
dReinsed  In  the  Senate  the  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  Polish  arms — the  story  of  her  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  in  exile  which  bled  in 
l^pt.  in  Libya,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  else- 
where for  the  common  victory. 

POLAJtD    Vrnx    NB\TB    TIEi.D    TO    ATHXISTIC 
COMMl7>'ISM 

And  ao.  we  retiim  to  the  i»esent — with 
Poland  again  cruelly  partitioned,  cruelly  en- 
slaved but  bravely  unconquered.  Six  million 
Poles  died  in  World  War  II— In  battle,  in 
street  executions,  in  the  gas  chambers  in 
concentraticm  camps.  In  forced  labor.  Many 
of  her  dtiea  are  stUl  rubble,  but  the  spirit 
of  Pulaski  lives  on  amidst  the  ruins.  Poland 
which  gave  to  the  world  Chopin.  Paderewsld, 
Sklcdowska-Curle.  Copernicus,  and  countless 
other  peats,  will  yet  be  free.  These  are  not 
Just  words.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the 
ages. 

As  Americsms.  we  deplore  the  foreign  p<d- 
icy  which  hSB  meant  only  slavery  to  atheistic 
communism  for  Poland.  As  Americans,  we 
will  never  accept  Poland's  dismemberment. 
As  Americans,  we  wUl  continue  to  seek  hu- 
manitarian relief  and  haven  for  Poland's 
sons  and  datighters. 

No  people  has  more  proved  its  unyielding 
devotion  to  its  church  and  its  Saviour.  No 
people  has  more  proved  its  right  to  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty. 

Ptn.ASKI  AS  AN    HXIK  OF  POLAND'S  HXarTAGX 

And  so.  Caslmir  Pulaaki  was  not  merely 
one  man.  Hs  waa  the  rightful  heir  to  a  noble 
heritage  of  freedom,  the  true  descendant  of 
generations  of  Poles  who  stood,  like  sentinels. 
at  the  gatea  of  Kurope.  defending  liberty 
from  the  Oodleas  hordes  of  darkness. 

Waabington,  Pulaski's  leader  and  comrade 
in  mnam.  recognised  ills  friend's  wonh  when. 
In  writing  about  him  to  Congress,  the  great 
Vlrglntaa    declared:    "This    gentleman    has 


been,  like  us,  engaged  in  defending  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  his  country,  and 
has  sacrificed  his  fortune  to  his  seal  for  thoae 
objects." 

In  writing  to  Ckngress,  Pulaski,  hlmadf. 
observed: 

"Know  that,  ss  I  could  not  submit  to  stoop 
before  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  so  I  r^m» 
to  baaard  all  for  the  freedom  at  America; 
and.  dealrous  of  passing  the  rest  ot  my  life  In 
a  coiintry  tntly  free  and  before  settling  as  a 
citizen,  to  fight  for  liberty." 

History  tells  us  what  Pulaski  did.  We 
know  why  he  did  what  he  did. 

Pulaaki  did  not  die  when  the  body  of  an 
exile  lay  in  state  aboard  an  American  flut- 
ing ship  In  October  1779.    Pulaski  lives  on. 


Stiouid  Marsbaii  Plan  Money  Be  Uteil  To 
Bay  Canadian  Wheat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAHSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  11   < legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  article 
entitled  'Should  Marshall  Plan  Money 
Be  Used  To  Buy  Canadian  Wheat?"  writ- 
ten by  George  Rothwell  Brown,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times -Herald 
on  Sunday.  October  9.  1949.  dealing  with 
a  question  in  which  the  American  farmer 
is  greatly  Interested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

(By   George   Rothwell   Brown) 

The  Socialist-labor  administration  now 
has  to  explain  another  Bnmnan  |Aan  to 
western  farmers,  and  the  going  promisee  to 
be  even  totigher  for  the  bureaucrats  of  Mr. 
Truman's  welfare  state  than  it  was  at  last 
Jime's  ragknal  ccmftrence  at  Des  lloiiMs. 

The  iniwsngstliin  unanimously  ordered 
by  the  Senate  Agricultxire  Committee,  of 
the  flagrant  violation  of  law  involved  in 
permitting  Britain  to  use  $175,000,000  of 
Marshall-plan  money  for  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  wheat,  is  the  first  serious  chal- 
lenge yet  offered  to  Secretary  Dean  Ache- 
son's  pro- British  foreign  policy. 

The  resolution  fc»-  tbe  investigation  was 
so  drawn  by  Senator  Kkm.  of  Missouri.  Ita 
author,  as  to  narrow  the  case  down  to  a 
specific  Inquliry  into  the  effect  of  the  con- 
cession to  the  Attlee  government  upon  the 
American  wheat  Industry  and  the  wheat- 
support  program. 

This  prevented  Chairman  Comnaixt  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  fraan  claiming' 
a  coequal  part  in  the  investigation. 

An  tmblaaed  examination  of  the  deal  un- 
der which  this  Government  has  ahown  ex- 
treme partiality  for  the  Socialist -Labor 
government  in  London,  at  the  ezpenae  of 
the  American  wheat  farmer,  could  have  two 
Important  results: 

It  could  end  in  the  cancellation  of  the 
Anglo-American  Canadian  wheat  agreement, 
as  the  result  of  congressional  Insistence  upon 
strict  adherence  to  section  9  of  the  British 
loan  agreement  of  1946.  tinder  whleh  the 
Attlee  government  pledged  itself  not  to  dis- 
criminate agatne*  Aaaerlcan  imports. 

Britain  had  baldly  blotted  the  ink  on  the 
$3,750,000,000  loan  when  she  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Canada  to   buy  Irou  her 


annually  140.000,000  btishels  of  wheat  and 
ttoxu. 

Some  days  ago.  on  September  30.  Secretary 
ot  tha  Ttaasnry  Sayder  and  Paul  G.  Hoff- 
man. EocMtomle  Cooperation  Administrator, 
took  the  unusual  step  of  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  eooilj  informing  there  few  Senators 
that  the  United  States  Government — mean- 
ing the  Trunum  administration,  exciualve 
of  C<mgres8 — had  agreed  to  relax  enforce- 
ment ot  the  nondRertmbiatlng  provlskins  ot 
the  1948  loan  agreement. 

The  understanding  to  do  this  was  reached 
at  the  recent  Anglo-American  Economic  Ccm- 
ference  In  Washington. 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  had  asked  that  the  non- 
discrimination principle  l>e  waived.  Snyder 
rejected  this,  but  according  to  tlM  Senate 
committee,  took  the  poeitlon  that  whUe  he 
would  not  surrender  the  prteelple.  he  had 
decided  that  the  time  had  passed  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  clause  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment. 

This  constituted  an  almost  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  contempt  of  the  vast  New  Deal 
bureaucracy  tor  the  authority  of  Ooogresa. 

This  bureaucracy  has  repeatedly  arrogated 
to  Itself  functions  of  well-nigh  legislative 
power. 

It  haa  repeatedly  by-passsd  Congress  by 
sstsbllsbing  miss  and  regulations  without 
RgRIattve  aatborlaatlon. 

It  has  bsooeae  a  great  secret  government. 
When  8nydsr  made  his  amazing  disclosure 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  tiiat 
Britain  would  be  allowed  to  spend  $175,000.- 
000  of  BCA  money  for  Canadian  wheat  at 
a  tluM  when  wheat  was  plUng  up  in  huge 
sundtisea  oo  American  farms — thst  commit- 
tee took  It  meekly.  It  made  no  move  to 
stop  the  proposed  violation  of  law. 

At  this  point  Senator  Kxic  moved  into 
the  picture,  introduced  a  .-esoiutinn  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  deal,  channeled  it 
through  the  committee  on  agriculture,  and 
obtained  a  unanimous  favorable  report. 

writh  a  huge  wheat  surplus  in  the  United 
States,  the  tinderstanding  agreed  to  l>y  Secre- 
tary Snyder  at  the  Washington  economic 
coiiference  is  clearly  lUegal. 

It  has  been  reached  Iwhind  the  back  ot 
Congress,  and  without  congressional  au- 
thority. 

The  deal  reveals  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Truman  administration  In  its  courting  at 
the  farm  vote. 

Tbe  investigation  will  put  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  on  the  ^x>t. 

He  will  have  a  bard  time  explaining  his 
new  Brannan  plan  In  the  wheat  iMlt,  and 
also  to  the  taxpayers  who  will  have  to  stand 
a  loss  of  dollar  for  dollar  fcs-  the  $175,000,000 
that  Britain  spends  for  Canadian  grain. 


NomhiaHoa  of  Leland  Oldt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  K.  TAYLOR 

or  mABO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  Otober  11  {legislatire  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.     Mr.   President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Wa5hington  Post  of  Friday. 
October  7.  1949,  relative  to  the  pending 
nomination  of  Mr.  Leland  Olds  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "Sham  Battle." 
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KZTINStON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  ICEM 


m  TH«  asN ATv  or  th«  ummj  rrATis 

Tuesdat.  October  li  (Ugislatite  day  of 
Saturday.  September  i) .  1949 


Mr.  KSM.  Mr.  PreaMent.  the  Mexico 
L«dcer.  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Mtikm.  Mol.  fives  an  excel- 
lent Idea  of  What  America,  the  real 
;AiBdrica.  U  like.  The  ceneral  manager 
of  that  paper.  R.  M.  While  n.  hae  coo- 
ceired  the  Idea  of  makinc  It  available  to 
a  rroup  of  peapto  tm  imatma  countriea. 

I  ask  unanlmout  consent  to  have 
printed  In  tiM  AppMWtir  to  the  Rscoaa 
an  cdttorfal  from  the  Mexico  Ledcer  of 
October  4. 1949.  which  explains  this  plan. 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoto, 
as  loUova: 


KST  TO  acnoK  m 


to  pat  a  aM>ar  Job 


■•  iriaa  to 
and  telte  us 
U  Ui  oa  bto  idaa. 


Waahinctoo  ba 

lopla      Ha 
n 

liaaan  ba  kaowa  tbat  wbat  yov  tbliik— 
yott.  tba  gnua-root  votar— u  the  moM  tnpor* 

to  WaaMafMa  prtt- 

ttoa  Lede«r  brUavaa  alD* 

:  avarybody  witb  a  food 

aatmic   >t   ban    in 

la  tbat  tf  n  can 

or  latar.  aometwdy  will 

•IM  and  aaU  tt,  and  tf 

'or 

to  do  tt  fnr  ua. 

Ortalnly.   WaaMactOB — tiia   WblU 
or  Oongraas  eant  lor  tons  do  anythtnc  wnlcb 
vv  the  TOtars  dont  Itke 

TtotM  balaa  our  bartt  iMliaC  oo  ttxa  ■ul>- 
)act.  tba  Ladgai  baa  launched  an  interna- 
tlcaal  (ood.«fll  protMoa. 

Otelatnlj.  we  don't  «K|Wct  to  talk  Joe  Sta- 
Ite  taAa  niaiklac  for  tba  eovnty  tciiool 
board,  but  we  do  expect  to  develop  Jiut  a 
Utile  i>etier  International  understandl.-.g — 
wb«*c  otiMrwtoe  t^ar«  floicbt  not  t>a  any. 

With  thla  for  our  objacuvc.  tha  Ladger  la 
enterad  on  a  6  months'  program  ot  mailing 
It  aoplaa  or  tba  papar  dally  to.  drat,  the 
■dl&burtb.  Seotlaod.  Rotary  aub  AXtar  10 
dayi.  well  sand  the  papers  to  anoti^r  club 
in  Bngtand.  Dortng  the  nest  6  months  we  11 
aend  tba  papers  all  ovar  tha  world. 

And  at  each  place,  wall  ask  tha  Botary 
Qub  to  diatnbuu  these  papers  wbera  tba 
Biost  Ingltsb  reading  people  win  be  able  to 


llM«gbt  la  that  la  reading  about  your 
~  la  Mtelea  Mo .  tba  paople  of  tbaae 
ooontrlaB  will  be  able  to  gat  a  little 
better  ttadarstandlng  of  life  in  tha  backboaa 
of  Amertca— tha  MMwaat. 

And,  also,  we  hope  soma  ot  thaaa  p^opij 
will.  In  turn,  wriu  us  about  thamsclvea  cr 
send  aa  their  newspapers  M  they  do.  well 
publlsb  tbatr  letters  and  distribute  their  pa- 
pers In  our  schools,  library,  club  rooms,  or 
wbareiw  tba  moat  paopla  bare  e«.n  aae  them 
Thua.  wa  bopa.  tba  aanbanga  wui  tMlp  ua 
In  Mesico.  Mo.,  aa  awll  aa  our  neighbors  ov«r- 


Otonesiaiy.  tba  oaJy  raaaon  for  trying  to 
davaiop  tbla  atitwal  usdanrtandlng  la  ba- 
cauaa  we  baUeve  paaoa.  when  It  doaa  ftaally 
oosM  to  tbto  world,  wiu  aoaa  hand  Ig  hauJ 
wltb  uwlaratanding  batwaaa  «k*  paapica  of 
***•  •ortd — tba  evaryday,  working,  praying. 
Una^  yaaa  iwo»  people. 


Lattran  Prefabrkated  Hoases 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 


oa  nxiMoia 


mTat 


Of  THB  HOOat  or  HBPKHBNTATlvn 
Tuesday,  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  VUB8ILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  look- 
teg  up  the  Federal  housing  bill.  H.  R. 
•0T6.  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act.  I  wa.t  stirprlsed  to  learn,  after  mak- 
Inc  ooQglderable  layaftltation  that  while 
the  LuttroQ  Prefabricated  Housing  Corp 
vas  not  mentioned  In  the  bill  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  dalarmliM.  it  carried  the 
•atharttsr  of  the  Oooszaas  to  expend  $75,- 
•MJM  more  oa  thM  orvaalBaUoo.  the 
purpoae  of  which  It  (o  finance  the  dLt- 
trflWtors  or  agents  In  the  field  in  the  dls- 
trtbiitlPM  of  Lustron  houses.  I  vas  otit  of 
WaahtBfton  at  the  time  and  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  for  this  org&olzatioa 


whleli  hae  already  co3t  the  Oovemment 
approximately  $?5  009.C0O  and  hae 
proven  to  be  a  complete  failure  to  date. 
the  Bouae  hnd  approved  this  lafMatlon 
and  sent  tt  to  the  Senate. 

I  think  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  b«*  surprised  tbat  the  au> 
Ihortty  for  such  acUon  went  through 
the  House  without  full  know!ed«te  that 
they  were  voting  thl.s  enormous  amotint 
of  money  for  further  naste  on  the  Lus- 
tron project. 
Prom  information  I  was  able  to  get 
morning  I  am  informed  that  the 
Senate  has  sMkCraeked  a  similar  bill  in 
tfiat  body,  and  has  pas.<<ed  and  sent  Sen- 
ate bill  224«  to  the  House,  with  no 
provisions  for  the  Lustron  project;  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Conunittet 
yesterday  reported  favorably  a  resolutioa 
extendlni;  the  titles  I  and  VI  of  the  pres- 
ent Hou^lne  Act  for  Oovemment  in- 
surance of  housing  loans  to  March  1. 
1950.  snd  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  In  such  rr-olution  pro- 
vided for  $25,000,000  for  the  Lustron 
project 

I  hope  when  the  resolution  comes  be- 
fore the  House  that  there  will  be  an 
opporttinity  for  full  conaideratlon  and 
debate  with  respect  to  the  fSS.OOO.OOO 
which,  as  I  understand.  Is  provided  to 
finance  the  agents  or  distributors  In  the 
fleld  who  are  handling  Lustron  prefabri- 
cated houses. 

Mr.  Speskpr,  to  date  the  Government 
has  iiped  $?7,500,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  l<ustron  houses.  The  Govern- 
ment is  pretty  definitely  committed.  I 
understand,  to  spend  $12,500,000  more. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  throw  down  this 
rat  hole  $25,000,000  more  which  I  am 
willing  to  agree  Is  a  better  compromise 
than  to  waste  the  $75,000  000  previously 
approved  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

This  Lustrm  Corp.  is  running  in  the 
red  $1  ICO  000  a  month  after  a  2-year 
experiment.  A  large  part  of  the  $37,- 
500,000  borrowed  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  has  gone  into 
pay  roils,  machinery,  and  '^rtlai  avtf^- 
ment.  Lustron  says  they  Boat  have 
$12,500,000  more  from  the  RPC  and  it 
appears  they  trill  get  It.  They  want 
$75,000,000  contained  in  the  housing  bill 
which  is  now  out  to  $25,000,000  In  the 
resolution  referred  to.  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  distributors  in  the  field. 
The  Lustron  prefabricated  housing  firm 
ti  a  private  corporation,  yet  it  has  been 
«I>onsored  by  the  Oovemment. 

Harvey  J.  Ounderion  of  the  RFC.  in 
being  questioned  about  Lustron  said,  and 
I  quote.  *'!  think  the  Lustron  experi- 
ment even  now  has  no  better  than  a 
50-60  chance  of  ever  succeeding." 

Had  It  not  been  for  great  pressure  it 
U  appareat  that  the  RFC  viouid  nerer 
have  made  the  vast  loans.  Dr.  John  B. 
Miilattn.  a  White  House  aMiHaBt.  Mid 
In  I04T.  that  Lustron's  prefabs  "would 
make  a  real  contribution  toward  meet- 
ing the  housing  shortkge  during  the 
coming  2  years."  But  .since  Lustron 
produced  its  first  house  last  November 
it  has  turned  out  only  1.786  homes. 

In  January  194$.  Mr  Strandlund. 
praeldent  of  the  corporation,  predicted 
that  In  Jtme  that  jrear  Lustron  wotdd 
turn  out  1.000  homes.    He  was  a  little 
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off  In  his  prediction  as  the  actual  pro- 
duction that  month  was  no  houses. 

In  Pebriiary  194S,  he  forecast  produc- 
tion of  2.300  houses  in  AugU£t  of  this 
year.  He  was  a  little  off  again,  the  pro- 
duction in  August  was  320  houses. 

Lustron  must  make  50  houses  a  day 
to  brealc  even  according  to  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Ounderson  of  the  RFC  Produc- 
tion has  .slumped  however,  and  the  last 
flgvires  I  have  show  that  they  were  mak- 
ing 15  houses  a  day.  In  the  (ace  of  these 
facts,  is  It  wise  for  the  government  to 
keep  pouring  more  money  into  Lustron? 

Mr.  SWiker,  you  will  recall  that  WU- 
son  Wyatt.  the  wonder  housing  mayor 
of  Louisville,  whpn  he  was  In  charge  in- 
sisted that  the  RFC  make  a  $52,000,000 
loan  to  the  company.  The  RFC,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  bad  risk,  said  Nolhing  do- 
ing." 

Then  on  June  30.  1947.  the  RPC  re- 
ceived a  letter  Irorr.  presidential  assist- 
ant, John  R.  Steelman.  on  the  la.-n  day 
the  RFC  would  have  authority  to  make 
such  a  loan. 

Mr.  Steelman's  letter  said  in  part: 

I  am  0naatly  Impresaed  by  the  tart  tiut. 
aeeordlns;  to  expert  adnce.  production  by 
IdOatocn  would  make  a  real  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  the  houalag  dfeftdt  during  the 
comlns  2  years  and  wovM  bave  Unportant 
loDK-term  impllcatloaa  to  tbat  tba  Uiatron 
method  repreaenu  the  follaat  application  of 
masE-productlon  techniques  to  the  bousing 
problem. 

I  have  dlacuaaed  this  matter  with  the 
n Willi  lit  and  he  baa  autb  prized  me  to 
■Sala  that  the  views  ezpreaaed  berein  meet 
with  his  approval.  I  ballere  tharefore  under 
all  the  clrcunMtaaeea  that  this  loan  should 
t>e  made. 

That  day— June  30.  1947— the  RFC 
granted  Lustron  a  $15,500,000  loan. 

Since  then,  the  RFC  has  granted  an 
additional  $22,000,000  of  loans  to  Lus- 
tron for  a  total  of  $37,500  000,  But  Mr. 
Strandlund.  the  president,  ."ays  it  isn't 
enough.  He  wants  another  S12.500000 
for  working  capital.  "If  thing*:  go  along 
accordmg  to  plans  $50,000,000  ought  to 
take  care  of  our  manufacturing  require- 
ments." explains  Mr.  Stra.ndlund 

You  will  also  recall  that  Wilson  Wyatt. 
when  refused  loans  requested  from  the 
RFC.  resigned  and  at  least  that  much 
was  accomplished  for  the  good  of  housing 
In  the  Nation  when  he  got  out  of  the 
Federal  service. 

Lustron  set  up  business  in  the  great 
Curtiss- Wright  plant  at  Columbus.  Ohio, 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  rental  to  War  Assets 
Administration  of  $425,000  a  year.  To 
date.  War  Assets  Administration  has  not 
collected  a  dime  from  Lustron  The  ren- 
tal money  has  gone  to  the  RFC  as  it 
should  which  holds  it  as  collateral  for 
the  Lustron  loan. 

Mr.  Strandlimd.  who  promoted  pre- 
fabricated housing,  took  over  Lustron 
management  as  its  president  at  $50,000 
a  year.  Mr.  Strandlund  had  previously 
put  Into  the  new  company  $1.000 — $300 
for  hlmaelf  and  $500  for  his  wife  For 
that  the  Strandlunds  received  86  000 
shares  of  comm.on  B  stock  giving  them 
voting  control  of  the  company,  hence 
it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  br 
elected  jtresident  at  a  salary  of  $50,000 
a  year  along  with  three  vice  president*, 
each  getting  $25,000  a  year,  and  salaries 
for    various    other    employees    ranging 
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from  $7,100  to  $18,000  a  year.  The  total 
pay  roll  started  off  at  $328,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Qunderson  of  the  RFC  who  has 
kept  pretty  close  to  this  matter  and  who 
has  his  own  production  men  en  the  scene 
in  Columbus  thinks  it  will  take  an  out- 
pot  of  50  hou.«es  a  day  or  more  to  break 
even.  The  most  houses  Ltistron  has  put 
out  in  a  single  day  is  26.  It  is  back  now 
to  15  houses  a  day. 

You  will  recall  whoi  the  first  appro- 
priation was  voted  to  r  Tinrtawnt  with 
prefabricated  houses,  the  porpeae  was  to 
build  a  house  for  about  $5,600  to  $8,000 
for  the  low-  and  moderate-income  group. 
To  date  the  Lustron  house  is  selling  In 
New  York  for  about  $11,000  without  the 
land.  In  New  Hampshire  a  completed 
job.  allowmg  $1,000  for  a  lot.  sells  for 
$12,140:  m  Chicago  without  land.  $10.- 
650:  and  in  Detroit,  $11,500.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  factory  price  of 
$5,600  and  the  delivery  price  reflects  the 
cast  of  putting  in  the  foundation.  In- 
stallations, and  utilities,  erecting  the 
bouse  and  the  dealer's  profit. 

Mr.  Strandlund.  president,  says: 

There  \»  no  chance  that  the  price  win  eosae 
down,  aa  our  price  la  at  rock  txxtom  today 
and  for  the  n«^zt  several  montha. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  facts  again 
showing  how  important  and  how  wasteful 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  when  it 
goes  into  the  housing  business.  While 
it  uses  a  private  concern  yet  It  furnishes 
all  of  the  financing  and  now  propoaes 
with  this  extra  $25,000,000  requested  to 
finance  the  dealers  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tribution. It  Is  my  opinion  we  have 
wasted  $35  OCO.OOO  in  this  project  and  I 
think  the  smart  thing  to  do  is  to  with- 
hold any  furtlicr  appropriations  and  not 
waste  more  minions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  ill-fated  experiment. 

In  the  meantime  the  RFC  has  done 
what  the  Congress  should  have  suggested 
in  the  first  place.  It  has  hired  a  com- 
petent engineering  firm  to  make  a  cold 
and  hard  survey  of  the  whole  Lustron 
picture  to  determine  whether  more  loans 
should  be  poured  Into  It.  The  engineers 
are  on  the  scene  now. 

The  fundamental  objection  which 
should  have  been  recognized  and  raised  in 
the  beginning  which  makes  this  project 
Impossible  of  success  hinges  on  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  will  not  accept 
a  steel  prefabricated  house.  These  bov»es 
should  go  over  big  and  be  a  luxury  in 
Russia  where  the  Government  tells  you 
where  to  live  and  In  what  type  of  a  house 
you  shall  live  in. 


Abaat  Two  Grsdes  of  Jastke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  laaxo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNlllD  STATES 

TMstfay.  October  11   Hegislative  dag  of 

Saturday.  September  J>,  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hawe  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoaa  an  editorial 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  Fri- 


day. August  19. 1949.  entitled  "About  Two 
Grades  of  Justice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  m^dered  to  be  jxlnted  in  the  Rxcoaa, 
as  follows: 

ABOVT  TWO  <aHT»l»  Ot  J  USHLS 

Throughout  our  hlatory  the  ITnlted  Stataa 
has  accepted  and  practiced  a  single,  compre- 
benaiTe  form  of  jtwtloe.  Under  this  torn 
there  haa  aslated  a  atngle.  broad  CBtegcry  of 
nfffnan.  called  crtmee.  and  thoae  aocuaed  of 
them  liava  l>een  antltlad  to  eHrtaln  prlvUagea. 
and  '1  found  guUty  baaa  baca  aubjact  to  ear- 
tain  apeclfled  punUhmenta.  Among  tba 
privileges  bare  been  a  fair  and  speedy  trlai. 
the  right  to  testify  In  one's  own  behalf,  the 
right  to  Oder  evtdanee  in  one's  own  bebatt. 
and  ao  fortli.  Piuilabmanta  bava  baao  daath. 
imprlsonmcint.  or  the  payment  of  fines. 

In  tba  courae  of  the  current  national  furor 
ovar  eoauauBlam  anntber  kind  of  oflenae  baa 
bean  ooooelTed  and  daalt  with — broadly  and 
hasUy  tcnned  "disloyalty.''  The  CoBstltu- 
tion  does  not  eover  tills  daartftcatlon:  it 
definea  treason,  but  this  Is  not  treason. 
Newthetaea.  and  completely  outakia  tba  au- 
thorlcation  at  basic  law.  It  has  bean  daemad 
punishable,  the  punishment  being  the  forfeit 
of  one's  Job. 

Since  the  Constitution  does  not  cover  tbla 
offenae.  the  Nation  has  set  up  Ua  own  pro- 
oadurea  to  deal  with  tt  by  rule  ot  thumb. 
And  the  rule  of  thumb  procedures  ignore  the 
constttutlonal  raqtilrementa  Impoaed  \4>on 
normal  Judicial  procedures,  such  as  tor  a 
speedy  trial,  a  public  trial,  a  prlor 
tion  of  innocence  until  proved  guUty. 
respect  for  the  rulca  of  evidence. 

Wbat  baa  ranitted  is  a  system  of  ctar- 
diamber  proeeedlnfr  violating  the  spirit  of 
tiie  Constltatlon  and  tlie  concepts  of  a  free 
society. 

What  set  us  thinking  about  this  ones  SMaw 
was  the  story  from  Tokyo  of  a  dTUlaa  aa> 
ectitire  cd  the  Allied  beadqtiartcrs'  econoesle 
and  scientific  section.  Harry  F.  Altier.  tjelag 
reinstated  after  a  year's  auapension.  Alber. 
ot  dialafattg.  waMad  •  months  for 


talla  have  ever  bees  dtedsaad.  Wliat  comas 
now  la  merely  ttte  anaowMMiueut  tbat  he  has 
been  cleared  at  suq>lclon  of  dMOfalky.  Ba 
Job — a  reapooalble  cxecuttve  poaHkm  psybig 
$10,000  a  year — has  since  been  ftlied. 

We  know  nothing  as  to  the  details  of 
Allier's  baattng.  other  than  that  it  was  con- 
ducted tteicxK  a  dTUlaAHDalUtary  aecart^ 
review  iMard.  But  we  know  wbak  t» 
bappaDlng  tbiaaghowt  «k»  ayaiaa  at 
Judicial  f  uusiiWiip  eeueernlBg  k^idty.  and 
we  "*-»-'W*  It  a  threat  to  otir  way  of  life, 
and  reooiBmend  It  as  such  to  the  eaiatsU 
of  thoughtful 


Rassia  aad  kbe  Atom  Bomb 


REMARKS 


HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cALzroaana 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSreBBfTATIW 

Tue94a9.  October  11.  1949 

Ut.  McDONOUOR  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Leo  aoiard,  one  of  the  sdentlsto  wlio 
worked  on  the  derelopment  of  the  llrtt 
atomic  bomb,  recently  made  a  staitKav 
revelation  when  he  declared  on  Septan- 
ber  27.  this  year,  thai  'President  Tru- 
man made  an  attempt  at  Potsdam  in  1945 
to  tell  Stalin  about  the  atomle 

It  would  appear  from  this 
that    President    Truman    totended    for 


\. 
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fort  II  was 


oCtlM 
at 
up  to  tbat  ttMt  had 

B  the  AoMrtcan  people, 
and  that  probably  his  azmouncement 
that  Russia  had  tilt  aocrat  ot  tba 
atomic  UMUb  oa  Stptaaber  S  was  no 
Mcret  at  all  in  spite  of  aU  our  efforts  to 
tbt  atonic  boaib  a  secret  since  \tt 
bf  Aatrtran  sdentlsu. 
According  to  Dr.  fliUard.  PrtiAiiat 
Truman  apparently  wanted  Ruttla  to 
know  about  the  bomb  before  It  was  ex- 
ploded, and  Russia's  announcement  that 
It  had  an  *<*'■*« f^.  bomb  w&«(  no  surprise 
to  Mr.  Truman  who  wanted  to  tell  Stalin 
tt  at  the  Potadam  Conference  in 


The  follow inc  is  the  recent  statement 
of  Dr  Leo  Ballard  on  the  Truman  policy 
and  the  atomic  bomb: 

a  fltanSML  umtcm-w  or  na  atoick  aoica 
(By  LuSMImW) 


this  !•»▼•  \i»f    Octtfly  v«  f  tn 
It  pMlttnn.  •Dd  It  ■atbt  ba  oC  soa* 
▼•loa  to  rHMaataer  how  w«  got  ourwlT«a  into 


vteU*  V*  WQCfcad  OB   tiM 

t  for  ft  «hll«  ttaAt 
vtta 


\bm  w.     But  vban  Oarmaoy 

itod  many  of  us  hTaiw  un«*s7  ftbout 

Um  piopo— d  OM  o(  Um  bomb  In  tb*  wmr 

ly  o(  OB  ««••  «HHMiP  aaout 

of  ta« 

of  tiM  Vl 


III 


Itis    dwta 
•  «Mfe»a«ror«  the 

I  trt«4  to  rweh  the  Wbtt* 
ittrvcMd  to  eAll  upon  Mr. 
of  UB  wlK>  w«nt  to 
I  R.  C  TJkay  «m  oim  of  as. 
•t  tiukt  ma*  aMntaty  of  Stot*.  bos  bo 


Mr    ByriMft  r*UtM  la  hi*  book, 
rraakly.    bow   Prastdcot   Trum*n 
fttt«mpi  ftt  Potadaai  to  tall  Stalin  about  tba 
bomb.     Stalin  happaaad  to  ba  an^ruaaad  at 

roada.  Ha  did  aoS  tttam  anjr  partteular  In. 
taraat  whan  a*  ««a  told  that  w*  had  a  vary 
powarful  nav  bomb  which  wa  peopoaad  to 
uaa  acalnat  Japan,  and  ao  Praaldant  Tru> 
man  droppad  tba  mattar  On«  coviM  hardly 
aay  that  tha  attampt  to  Inform  Stalin  waa 
a  vary  rlforooa  ona.  Mr.  Truman  did  not 
aay.  '  bcuaa  ma.  Mr  Stalin,  but  you  do  not 
aa*m  to  undarstand.  I  am  not  apeaUnc  of 
juat  aaoUMT  bowih:  I  am  apaaktnc  of  aome- 
thin«  that  wUl  fat  nuaata  and  the  Unltad 
Stataa  Into  tha  graataat  dllBculUaa  aftar  tha 
war  unlaaa  we  find  a  aolutlon  to  the  problem 
which  It  poaM  "  Mr  Truman  aald  nothing 
of  tba  aort  So  tha  bomb  waa  droppad  on 
and  caught  tha  Ruaalana  by  sur- 
"Wa  hara  ipunblad  •3.000.000.000  and 
■aid  tha  Prealdanfa  atatamant  an- 
»  kaastatat  of  Blroahtaa. 

With  tha  Midtag  or  tha  war.  RuaaU  and 
Amarlea  kMt  thalr  common  enemy  The 
Potadam  conferanoa  and  tha  year  that  fol- 
towad  WOT*  erticlal  for  determining  the  pat- 
tern of  future  Ruaalan- American  lelatkma. 
The  pattern  aet  waa  moat  unfortunate.  Pa- 
Inanaaa  waa  tha  alogan.  Con- 
of  Kaala  waa  tha  policy. 

Mr  Bymaa  waa  followed  by  General  Mar- 
ahall  aa  Saeratary  of  State  By  the  time 
ha  tooft  oSea.  the  pattern  waa  froc*n.  In 
a  aaaaa.  tha  Mwahall  plan  and  the  .Atlantic 
Pact  war*  niaaaaary  coaaaqiiancea  of  the  pol- 
icy Inlttetad  by  Byrne*. 

Thla  la  not  the  plae*  to  dlacuaa  wtethar 
oar  pottry  waa  good  or  bad — and.  anr-vay, 
tha  tons*  "good**  and  "bad**  mny  be  the 
wrong  tarma  to  uaa — but  who  can  doubt  that 
thla  policy  la  totally  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
tha  problem  which  now  cwifnmta  tha  world? 


L  Stokes  Hails  Haase  Foreign 
Af  airs  Haarings  oa  Hoase  Coocurreat 
Resahitioo  64  To  Perfect  Uaite<l  Ntbons 


■XTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 


Of  TRB  BOUSK  OP 


'ATITCB 


Wa 


:-»     '   i 


to 

any 

wblLh  to 

a  raw  waafca  later  I 
I  to  ba  our  Saatatovy  of 
Oa  ay  ranra  to  ChlrafB.  M  of 
tlata  aent  a  pcMlaB  tO  « 

aakad  hum  not  ta  W  a 

an  of  ttoartt  MMngy  (or  ptnpoeaa  of  da* 
■inHiltn  by  ■wniing  the  ouutarj  vm  of 
tha  bomb  agalnaS  tha  flttitt  Of  Japaa.  Ott 
atutuda  waa  by  DO  maaaa  tbaMd  by  an  ad- 
■■a  aaaChar  group  of  aaton- 
on  Lea  Alaaoa  uadar  tha 
Jp  of  J  R.  OppanhalauT.  who  had 
to  the  tM»  of  tha  homb  againat 
en  taform- 

fuUy 


plaa  toaaa  tha 


Tuesday,  October  It.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Racoaa.  I  Include  the  fol- 
arUote  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
ippaand  in  the  Washington  Kvt- 
nJng  Star  on  October  10.  1M9: 
(By  Tbocnaa  L.  Stokaa) 
In  tha  lore  of  our  own  Waat  a  legendary 
inatitutioo  was  tha  "Last  Ohaaao"  aaloeo.  a 
plain,  waatharad  clapboard  adlAM  perdtod 
at  the  atMl  of  Main  Straat  In  thoaa  numaroua 
tiny  hahttatlona  which,  themaalvaa.  aat  on 
of  tha  aaamlngly  boundlaaa  plalna 
tha  Minaat. 
tha  bar.  thar*  waa  uauaUy  a 
atxBcaphere  aa  nalghbora  who  Itvad 
ipart  pri — i  the  tlaM  of  day.  Oftaa 
It  araa  a  dibatlag  aoetaty  On  ocoaslaB  tt 
waa  tha  seaae  of  brawla  and  gun  fights,  or 
tha  plao*  whar*  local  feuda  were  ulked  about 
famlUarty.  for  they  ware  numaroua  and  thar* 
waa  DO  law  but  the  Uw  of  tha  gun. 

But.  w  our  saiptta  moaad  waatward.  aaw 
fotta  ■nrsd  la  wha  waatsd  to  Uv*  aod  work 
their  famlMea  la  paaea  and  qulat. 
that  plain.  But  It  waa  oot  untU 
tha  atrong  man  la  tha  commtmlty  mw  It.  too. 


that  aomathlog  waa  done  about  It.  And  ooa 
day  they  got  together,  like  aa  not  In  one  of 
thoaa  "Laat  Chance"  aaloona.  and  decided  It 
waa  time  for  law  and  order  and  elected  them- 
eelrea  a  ahertff  from  among  them  and  gav* 
him  a  badge  and  told  him  to  enforce  tha 
law  and  they'd  back  him  up. 

We're  got  a  "Laat  Chance"  aaloon  of  aorta 
In  New  Turk  today,  though  lU  polite  name 
U  United  Natlona.  There  are  gathered  tha 
■trong  men  and  the  "hands"  of  the  great 
ranchera  of  the  world  today  whom  we  call 
•dtplomau."  alao  politely.  Sometimes 
there'h  a  friendly  atmosphere  there.  Always 
It's  a  debating  aoclety  And  constantly 
there's  talk  about  the  feuding  going  on  ta 
our  community,  which  is  the  whole  wlda 
world. 

The  reat  of  oa  folka  In  the  world  have 
been  talking  anxloualy  among  ouraelvea  for 
a  long  time  now  about  having  a  community 
wh«ra  wc  can  live  and  work  and  rata*  our 
famUlaa  In  peace  and  qulat.  But  the  lead- 
ers of  our  community  In  the  "Last  Chance" 
saloon  In  New  York  don't  aeem  to  get  the 
Idea  yet 

Now  they're  In  a  dither  and  somewhat 
ezdtad  because  one  of  the  two  blg^eat 
ranchers  has  now  got  hold  of  the  same  deadly 
weapon,  known  as  the  atom  bomb,  that  the 
other  big  rancher  has  got — and  with  t>ad 
blood  between  thoae  two  big  fellows,  too. 
TtAkM  In  the  community  want  something 
done  about  all  thla.  But  all  we  hear  Is  talk 
about  each  fellow  getting  more  and  bigger 
gima.  and  lining  up  more  smaller  ranchers 
In  the  neighborhood  and  passing  guns  out 
to  them,  and  dlsperalng  the  bunkhousea 
of  the  hands  on  the  place  and  digging  holea 
In  the  ground  to  hide  In  and  work  In. 

All  wc  want  la  for  thoae  fellows  In  the 
"Laat  Chance"  aaloon  to  get  together,  and  or- 
ganlxe  a  real  community  government  with 
the  aama  law  for  everybody,  and  a  sherlfT 
and  a  poaae  to  enforce  It.  Law  la  the  only 
way.  for  folks  alwaya  are  going  to  squabble 
among  themselves. 

AU  of  which  Is  directed  to  something  that 'a 
going  to  happen  here  this  week  among  rep- 
reaen  tat  Ives  of  your  own  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea.  one  of  tha  two  big  ranchers. 
This  Is  public  hearings  on  Wednesday  aad 
Thtaraday  by  the  Houa*  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
oo  a  r**olutlon  aponaorad  by  105 
M*mbars  and  22  Senators,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  Copgfaaa.  which  says: 

"It  ta  the  sense  of  the  Congr«aa  that  It 
should  be  a  fundamental  objective  of  tha 
foreign  policy  of  the  Unltad  Statea  to  aup- 
port  and  atraagthao  tha  United  Nations  and 
to  aaak  tta  davatopoicnt  into  a  world  federa- 
tion open  to  all  natlona  with  dallned  and 
limited  powers  adequate  to  pr***rT*  peace 
and  prevent  aggraaaion  throtigh  the  enact- 
ment. Interpretation,  and  enforcement  of 
law." 

A  lot  of  big  worda — Congraaamen  aod  dlp- 
tomau  still  talk  that  way— but  all  It  maana 
la  for  thoaa  fellows  in  our  "Laat  Chance"  sa- 
loon ta  Haw  York  to  do  just  what  thoaa 
follow*  did  In  that  "Laat  Chance  "  aaloon  In 
our  own  Wast  In  the  early  daya. 


Haadicaps  oa  CoastitatiooaJ  GaaraaCics 


CXTZN8XON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  tSAMO 
IK  TRB  SEN  ATI  OP  THB  UNllKU  tTATia 

Timdnr.  Oetobtr  U  iltwislattve  day  of 
attmfdmt.  Sapteasber  J  • ,  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr    President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tht 
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AnpeOdlX  of  the  Recxjrd  an  article  writ- 
tCB  by  the  noted  San  Frarci.'co  Chronicle 
columnist.  Mr.  Royce  Bner.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  San  Prancl5co  Chronicle 
of  Wednesday.  September  21.  1949.  It  Is 
a  scholarly  and  well-thought-out  dis- 
ciisslOD  of  the  hysteria  prevalent  in  our 
country  which  has  caused  us  to  place 
severe  handicaps  on  our  con.<;titutional 
guaranties  of  freedom  of  .speech,  thought, 
and  assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

(By  fioyce  Brier) 
The  course  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  affair 
IB  itti  la  will  kno«-n.  There  waa  a  amaU  be- 
^BnlBg.  anTextenslon  of  hysteria  which  be- 
came pandemic,  rising  to  a  renlth.  then  de- 
tiliOiig  and  ending  in  a  violent  revulsion 
gtoainat  what  had  occurred. 

A  mall  minority  was  at  first  involved  In 
the  petaecuUon.  It  U  doubtful  if  a  major- 
ity of  tha  eoioiqr  «•»  concurred,  but  the  in- 
fluential w«r«  paahteg  the  hunt,  and  to  dls- 
aent  In  the  SKitth  period  was  to  declare  one- 
■alf  a  witch  and  Invite  trial.  As  the  rcvxii- 
slon  aet  In.  however,  dissent  became  le«8  per- 
Uoua.  and  she  decline  waa  rapid  as  taore  and 
mere  Indivlduala  were  orartaken  with  doubt 
of  their  previous  advocacy. 

Thla  1*  the  morphology  of  virtually  all  re- 
ligious and  poUtical  persecution  In  human 
history.  It  la  the  proceaa  of  great  and  ter- 
rible hlstorlal  eventa,  like  the  terror  In  the 
French  Revolutkm.  as  well  aa  of  local  panics 
like  the  Salem  affair.  It  Is  the  proctjsa  of 
inany  groups  and  national  movements 
against  unorthodox  belief  and  conduct  where 
the  penalty  sought  waa  corporeal. 

It  may  be  the  procaa*  of  the  current  loy- 
alty oath  crusade  In  the  United  Statea.  It  Is 
difficult,  of  course,  for  a  participant  to  esti- 
mate the  stage  of  so  complex  and  diffused 
a  movement.  But  at  a  gueas  one  would  say 
that  the  loyalty  oath  crusade  in  the  United 
Stataa  la  a  little  past  renlth.  One  can  see  the 
t>f»««ningK  clearly,  and  the  rising  curve  as  a 
low-gear  hysteria  took  hold— low  gear  be- 
caua*  nobody  wanted  to  raise  a  lynching 
party  for  the  dlaloval.  but  a  great  many 
wanted,  with  the  third  marUnl.  to  get  very 
Indignant  about  penalizing  them  some  way. 

In  the  indignation  the  loyal  were  held  to 
have  no  American  rlghU  which  could  not 
casually  be  auspended.  and  If  their  honor 
and  fldcUty  ware  publicly  questioned,  that 
was  their  tough  luck.    That  was  fate 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  loyal 
employed  In  American  public  Institutions 
outnumbered  the  dUioyal  about  8.999  to  1. 
and  Increasingly  they  have  made  their  voices 
heard  against  the  loyalty  oath,  the  one  say- 
ing they  are  not  Communlau.  and 'or  donr 
bare  a  BH>erlor  loyalty  to  a  foreign  power, 
and  or  don't  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  Bute*  Ooremment. 

On*  would  gtie*B  therefor*  ihat  a  decUne 
has  set  In  and  that  It  will  continue  unlesa 
ootaldc  ^orce*  arreat  It  One  would  gueaa 
It  aet  in  nbout  the  time  President  Conant  of 
Barvard  Onlverslty  aald  "No  loyalty  oath  " 
For  It  U  In  the  American  university  that 
th«r«  ll*a  the  key  to  the  loyalty  oath  Idea; 
thar*  It  1ms  Its  hlghsat  potenUal  and  ther* 
n  win  b*  flrat  and  moat  effectively  repudiated 
If  we  ar*  to  rettuTi  to  a  rational  poattlon 
what*  w*  fcatan^t  the  pants  scared  .9  us  by  a 
few  t*na  of  thousands  of   screwballs 

IfHtmCtors  at  the  University  of  CallXornU. 
Ilk*  thoea  of  moat  Anierlcan  public  Insiuu- 
tumm,  ll^r  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Stale  and 
Halted  statea  CcuaUtu'.ioii*.  This  caih  la 
deled  after  the  one  required  of  the  Preai- 
it  and  a*t  forth  textually  In  the  Conatltu- 
«ma  Tta*  oath  U  triiditional  and  reason- 
able It  do**  not  question  the  fidelity  of 
Ih*  individual  taking  it.  or  hUit  hr  may  have 
a  auperlor  fidelity.  It  merely  says.  "Tou  are 
now  entering  th*  public  aervlc*.    Tou  wm 


swear  to  uphold  the  cAartera  under  which 
the  public  aerrtcc  cziata." 

It  Is.  moreover,  complete.  By  poaltlve 
oath  to  uphold  theae  charters.  fIdeUty  to  any 
system  Irreconcilable  with  them  la  automati- 
cally and  wholly  excluded. 

Early  last  summer  the  board  of  rcgenta  of 
the  university  pr**erlbed  a  loyalty  oath  for 
faculty  members.  In  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional oath,  the  member  was  required  to 
awear  he  did  not  believe  tn  and  wa*  aat  a 
jnember  of  or  a  supporter  of  any  aulimislvc 
party  or  organization. 

It  waa  reported,  though  the  regento  were 
oAdaUy  silent,  that  the  oath  was  devised  to 
bead  off  a  more  drastic  one  earlier  pendtng 
fai  the  togMatvire.  In  any  caae.  faculty  nem- 
bers  protested  that  thla  waa  an  attack  on 
their  peraonal  bellefa.  and  in  eOect  what  has 
lately  hem  caUed  thought  eootroL  There- 
upon the  regenu  alto-ed  the  text  to  have  the 
Instructor  swear  he  was  not  a  member  oi  the 
Communist  Party,  or  conunltted  to  anything 
"in  conflict  with  my  obligations  uiuler  this 
oath." 

But  this  was  reductlo  ad  abeurdum.  ao  far 
aa  the  closing  pas&age  Is  concerned.  A  man 
takes  an  oath  binding  htm  to  certain  con- 
duct. He  then  take*  an  oath  he  will  not 
pursue  any  conduct  oonflietlng  with  the  first 
oath.  He  takes  an  oath  to  observe  an  oath. 
Why  not  a  third  oath  he  will  observe  the  first 
two.  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on? 

The  academic  senate  Is  now  on  r*c<»ti  al- 
most unanlmoualy  against  this  oath.  It  be- 
Uevas  the  traditional  oath  la  sufBctent.  and 
why  not? 

The  trouble  with  all  these  extra  oath*  Is 
that  they  question  the  veracity  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  taken  an  oath.  They  aay 
flatly:  "Tou  have  taken  an  oath  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Constltutlcn  under  which  your  coun- 
try ezlsta.  But  maybe  you  were  a  har.  So 
you  will  now  take  an  oath  that  you  were  not 
a  liar." 

Tou  often  hear  It  said  nobody  who'*  loyal 
should  object  to  a  loyal  oath,  the  idea  being 
there  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  people  who  d«nt 
object.  You  don't  often  hear  It  said,  though, 
that  nobody  should  object  to  the  implication 
that  he  ta  a  liar. 

Finally,  you  wont  catch  any  commies  this 
way,  either.  They'll  awear  to  any  combma- 
tlon  of  words  you  can  cook  up,  and  t(  tt 
furthers  the  revolution,  why,  O.  K.,  O.  K. 


Tkaak  You,  Elmo  Swadbcck 


1.  be  never  forgot  that  all  veterans 

are  worthy  of  the  finaat  aad  l)e*t.  and  be 
gave  his  time  and  efforts  without  raoom- 
penae.  In  their  behalf.  As  veterans'  service 
officer  he  has  become  the  friend  to  hunoreda 
of  families  throughout  the  county.  He  has 
literally  performed  miracles  in  obtaining  aid 
for  veterana  and  famfiiea.  Be  hammer* 
away  at  what  a  veteran  must  do  to  reeelv* 
this  benefit  and  that,  through  publicity  to 
the  oounty  papers;  he  has  never  stopped 
trying  to  help. 

Now  the  soldiers'  bonus  processing  begins. 
Bwanbeck  has  been  on  the  Job  for  weeks 
lining  up  the  procedure  so  that.  If  all  veter- 
ans and  tbelr  depeiKlenU  In  tire  county  co- 
operate, there  will  not  be  a  hitch  In  the  pro- 
gram. Hours  and  work  mean  nothing  to  blm. 
The  editor  haa  seen  him  tell  of  somethiag 
that  he  had  been  able  to  ff»t  for  the  good  of 
a  veteran,  and  watched  the  teara  gather  in 
his  eyes  and  beard  bis  voice  become  htisky. 
A  man  like  that  }tst  doesnt  happen. 

Bmo  Bwanbeck  has  been  able  to  do  more 
for  the  veterans  of  this  county  and  their 
familiee  and  dependents  than  most  of  tis 
realize.  Certainly  he  is  paid  for  his  Job;  but 
never  is  anyone  turned  away  and  never.  If  it 
is  humanly  possible,  has  Swanbeck  refused 
a  request  or  tabled  any  buslnsas.  If  actkn 
was  posBlble. 

HI*  Job  Isn't  easy;  the  red  tape  connected 
with  it  Is  beyond  comprehension,  but  he 
plods  along.  Be  has  been  recompensed  a 
thousand  tIaMS,  not  tn  mcmey.  bat  in  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  service  to  a 
fellow  man. 

Now  he  needs  the  cooperation  cf  every 
World  WSr  n  veteran  In  processing  the  bonus 
papers.  Let's  make  sure  that  he  gets  It.  He 
has  performed  and  will  continue  to  perform 
a  great  service  for  all  veterans.  He  Isnt 
superhunum.  b^it  there  are  hundreds  who 
n^ae  their  bands  In  salute  to  his  achieve- 
ment*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MriO*KSOTA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  WDPKBBINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  It.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  MinneaoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  MinnesoU  we  have  tn  each 
county  a  veterans'  service  officer.  These 
men  have  done  an  excellent  Job  gcner- 
aUy  In  assisting  the  veterans  in  their 
varied  problems,  and  a  most  deserved 
public  tributa  to  Dmo  8«anbeck,  the 
veterans'  service  oOeer  for  Brown 
County,  appeared  in  the  New  Ulm  Review 
for  Thursday.  October  6. 1»49  Under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmarlcs  in  the  R»c- 
o*o,  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial: 

THATCK  TOO.  SUSO  SWAJtBBCa 

Bmo  Bwanbeck.  veteran*'  aervloe  oOcet  for 
the  county,  U  the  last  man  oo  earth  to  think 
of  or  ask  for  a  bouquet.  Bwanbeck  has  besn 
at  the  helm  of  the  veterans'  service  ofllre  for 
a  long  time.  He  U  a  World  War  1  veteran 
a&d  long  before  h*  came  to  New  Ulm  Crom 


Industry  Moves  Soatfi  stni  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

Orr  ALAE.'.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Taesdotf,  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  indtistry 
Is  coming  to  realize  the  many  advan- 
tages of  location  in  the  South.  This 
statement  Is  borne  out  by  recent  census 
reports  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Since  1939,  the  agricul- 
tural South  has  had  the  most  rapid  rate 
of  Industrial  expansion  of  any  section 
of  the  country.  Today.  Alabama  has  17 
factories  for  each  10  It  had  In  1939. 

The  South  is  making  tremendous 
strides  in  industrialization. 

Improved  agricultural  method*,  plus 
industrial  expansion  and  development. 
Is  providing  the  South  with  more  money 
with  which  to  buy  manufactured 
products. 

Some  of  tlie  attractive  factors  which 
the  South  lias  to  offer  new  Industries 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Expanding  domestic  markets  for 
manufactured  product*.  An  example  Is 
the  crowing  market  for  elcc^rlral  appli- 
ances and  product*  that  has  come  with 
the  elecirifieatlnn  of  the  South. 

S^ond.  Tran.'sportation:  Railroad, 
truck,  aid.  and  water  transportation 
gerve  not  only  the  growing  domestic 
markets  of  the  South,  but  offer  ready 
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li    flBcd    wnh 

and  Ttnn  «wmltiat  th«  hand 

of  fttrther  devvlopinrat  which  wUl  brtnf 

cheaper  wmt«r  traniportaUoo. 

Third.  Raw  materials:  The  South  has 

raw  aatartkli  of  av  HctkB  of  Um  oooB- 

try     Alabama,  for  example,  has  a  new 
•otf grovliVoilaaifMfldd.    Coallrtm 


and  undtwlopad  water  power  are  found 
In  abundance  In  AlabanM. 

fourth.  Power:  FoMIe  and  private 
I  «f  yactrtc  power,  both  hjrdro  and 
•S^  the  South  a  favorable  bal- 
ance in  the  cost  of  electric  power.  Both 
and  prtvata  norcci  of  electric 
are  today  encasid  in  erpantlnn 
of  their  facillUes  in  anlicipaUon  of  the 
neods  of  a  growing  industrial  econony. 

Fifth.  Climate.  Our  Ood-glven  iw- 
aource*  of  a  comparatively  mild  and 
healthful  climate,  coupled  with  a  high 
average  rainfall  gives  us  the  ability  to 
produce  aU  tba  eommon  crops  In  abun- 
dance, and  maket  our  rerioa  snlted  to 
yaar- round  industry  and  agriculture. 

aixih.  Labor:  Our  native  labor  supply 
hM  ban  ttUte  BMra  than  tapped.  Tlia 
aouthem  paopla.  tfeaafh  fcnerally  un- 
ikilled.  lend  thenaoHca  to  being  easily 
trained,  and  to  beeoaalnc  highly  compe- 
tent  producers  and  artisans  in  tba  indua- 
trla]  fields.  In  the  past  few  months,  two 
reports  have  come  to  my  notice  with  re- 
spect to  pvodMdton  in  two  a^arata  amall 
IndiMMaa  to  wt^  tuwti  fifwal  dlrtrict. 
prodnetlon  in  these  two  plants 
reported  to  be  much  higher  than  the 
national  average.  For  years  the  South 
tts  labor  supply  to  the 
Ktfooa  of  this  eoontry. 
It  would  seem  to  be  advantageous  that 
industry  provide  employment  for  our 
labor  supply  at  Its  source. 

fltventh.  Agriculture:  Along  with  in- 
dustrial developBMBt.  southern  agricul- 
ture had  undergooa  great  expansion  and 
dlvcntflcatton  to  the  past  few  years. 
The  dereiopnent  of  dairying,  beef  cattle. 
broiler,  and  truck  farming  are  coming 
to  supplement  the  tocowia  of  tba  cotton 
f amer.  and  are  rtiviiaidng  etaaase  plants. 
parktog  bouses,  and  canning  factories, 
providing  new  sources  of  employment 
and.  therefore,  more  purchasing  power 
for  our  people.  Cotton  continues  to  be 
our  basic  cash  crop,  and  whereas  3S  years 
ago  we  produced  a  bale  of  cotton  to  3 
acna.  today  a  yield  of  one  bale  per  acre 
it  oot  mvommon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Inelude  an  article  from  the  October  7, 
IMS.  issue  of  the  United  SUtes  News 
and  World  Reports,  styled  Industry 
Moves  South  and  Wert,  which  analyses 
of  the  data  with  reference  to  ihe 
of  tha  South: 


t -'* 


•way 

•d    teto   otben. 
eobUausd  sU»c«  ttM 
T%»  tieae.  iirtallBlj.  to 
latsoo.    tt  to  away 


to  a  shift,  too.  from 
Morta  to  South,  and  frooi  Wimt  to  Wast.  T«t. 
villi*  Um  rau  at  growth  It  most  rapid  In  ntw 
iadysutai  maxmn.  tJk*  oUtor  induatrlai  »nm 
eenttaoe  to  vpand  aad  to  daosinau  output 

9tmetm  aMaaaMBMats  or  what  has  gone 
on  within  Industry  dxuing  and  aftsr  war  sre 
■T*il«bl«  for  th*  first  time.  Th«as  iiMasur*- 
■Mota  ar«  proTidMl  by  the  census  of  manu- 
facturan  takan  last  y—t  for  1M7.  The  r«- 
BUlttag  SMM  or  data  only  nam  Is  being  ana- 
lysed for  ready  understanding  of  buslneaoDan 
ma  Hag  aav  plans,  and  for  all  Indivldtiato 
who  are  intcreated  In  Industrial  trends  and 
laarketa. 

To  show  wliat  til*  canwM  baa  found.  U  8. 
News  and  World  Report  brought  together  and 
analysed  this  important  Information,  along 
with  mere  recent  Ooremmant  reports,  to 
give  the  new  picture  of  United  BUtea  Indua- 
try  LaMr  nports  wUI  focus  on  each  region 
IndlTtdiisily.  Stod  show  major  Industrial  de- 
valfOpaHtota  wtthln  indlridual  Stataa. 

Ob  an  ovar-ail  basU.  there  hare  been 
broad  changee — for  Industrlee  snd  for  re- 
gions. Some  Industrtas  doubled  In  aiae  and 
output,  while  othen  have  laggad.  Some 
ragtiiWM.  too.  have  made  rapid  r«ins  In  man- 
vfaetivtag,  witfia  ectoaii  have  loat  ground 
rtiatlT*  ta  toe  ITBHad  toatea  as  a  whole. 

The  aeeampanytng  nap  (not  pyrtnted  |  gives 
the  ouUlne  of  the  Industrial  change.  It 
abowB  where  manufacturing  gains  have  been 
greatest  and  where  leaat.  Basis  for  this  rat- 
ing la  the  value  that  la  added  to  gooda  by 
manufacturing— the  &>:«  value  of  prodtieta 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  materials  that 
went  Into  thoae  producu. 

Biggest  gains  In  manufacturing,  clearly, 
are  being  made  In  areas  where  factorlea  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  11  Btatoa  making  the  big  gains  has  as 
much  as  2  peg— t  oT  all  United  Statee  manu- 
facturing In  mo.  And  only  four  of  the 
Slatea  that  made  even  average  gains  bad 
that  much  In  1939. 

The  agricultural  South  shows  the  moat 
rapid  rate  of  expansion.  Only  other  States 
In  the  fastest  gaining  group  are  Oregon. 
Idaho,  gar^as.  and  Nebraaka.  It's  In  the 
South  that  new  factorlea  springing  up  tiave 
broxight  the  big  relative  tncreaaaa.  Arkanaaa 
bad  17  factorlea  In  1947  fcr  every  10  In  1939. 
8a  did  North  Oaroltna  and  Alabama. 

Tezaa  had  nearly  two  factory  production 
workers  In  1947  for  every  one  In  1939.  Not 
far  behind  are  Kentucky,  Mlaalaslppt.  iTsnaas. 
ann  Nebraaka. 

Above-avenge  Incrcaaea  are  acattered  over 
aU  of  the  United  8tot«  aaeapt  New  Kng- 
land.  Alabama  and  LooMaaa  are  high  on 
the  list.  With  California,  they  barely  miss 
being  in  the  high  group. 

Below-average  galna— leaa  than  the  308  7 
percent  gain  of  United  Stataa  as  a  whole — 
are  eoneantrated  In  tlM  older  industrial  areaa. 
ftxMB  Michigan  and  Ohio  on  aaat  and  north. 
But  tha  snail  pereantaga  galna  at  the  big 
lnd\istrlal  areaa  ahow  up  large  In  abeolute 
doUara  and  atUBbers  of  factorlea.  New  York 
to  aa  eaaaapla.  Ita  increase  of  •4.300.000.000 
in  value  added  by  manufacturing — amaU 
in  perrantaga  gain — amounts  to  more  than 
the  entire  amount  ot  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing in  aU  tlia  M  least  laduatrlallzed 


Smallest  gains  of  all  In  Industry  are  la 
agricultural  and  mlntng  SUtea  of  the  Weat. 
But  same  ot  the  lagging  Stataa  are  In  the 
Kast — Khode  laland.  New  Jersey.  ConnecU- 
aad  Maryland,  along  with  tha  DtoCrtet  of 
Again,  tba  email  perosnt^ 
ta  the  indurtrlal  suu  of  New  Jersey 
for  an  Incraaae  at  well  over  S3.000An.OOO 
In  vahM  added.  New  Jersey's  Inereaae  alone 
to  nearly  three  timee  the  value  added  by  all 
manufacturing  in  the  eight  Mountain  statea. 

Changes  within  Industry  are  no  leea  Im- 
portant. Thi^  provide  important  suggestions 


for  btwlnessnMn  who  are  looking  for  mar- 
kets for  parUcular  products. 

Textile  mUla.  for  example,  have  expanded 
rapidly  In  newer  industrUl  regions,  while 
older  regions  have  lagged.  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  still  have  the 
big  sluu^  of  the  tndustr?.  But  their  share 
haa  alirunk  from  more  than  M  percent  of  the 
total  to  leea  than  49  percent.  The  South 
Atlantic  States,  meanwhile,  have  claimed  a 
growing  part  of  the  textUe  Industry.  Their 
share  has  grown  from  leas  than  30  percent 
to  nearly  38  percent. 

What  thoae  figures  mesn  to  the  regions  In- 
volved Is  shown  by  the  feet  that  the  share 
lost  by  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  would  have  meant  another  9400.000,000 
in  value  added  by  manufacturing  in  thoae 
Statee  In  1947.  Other  SUtes  gaining  In  tex- 
tllee  were  In  the  east  south  central  region — 
Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi— and  In  the  Pacific  coast  region. 

Clothing  Industry  sdded  219  percent  more 
value  to  goods  In  1947  than  In  1939.  for  one 
or  the  big  Indiutry  gains.  And  where  thoee 
gains  occurred  Is  stiown  by  the  census.  South 
Atlantic  States — from  Delaware.  Maryland, 
and  West  Virginia  on  south — were  the  big 
winners,  along  with  the  Pacific  region. 

Electrical  machinery,  fastest-growing  In- 
dustry of  all.  achieved  an  Increase  of  313  per- 
cent In  value  added  In  1947  over  1939.  And 
It  becanke  a  bit  more  concentrated  In  the  Kast 
North  Central  Statea  around  the  Great  Lakes. 
That  region  Increaaed  Its  share  of  the  In- 
dustry total  to  43  percent.  New  England 
and  the  three  Mlddla  Atlantic  States  lagged 
behind.  And  the  South  Atlantic  region  and 
much  of  the  whole  West  got  large  shares  ot 
the  additional  electrical-machinery  plants. 

Other  machinery  made  the  second  biggest 
gain — 384  percent  In  value  added.  New  Eng- 
land again  lagged  In  the  gain,  but  all  other 
regions  east  of  the  MtoslBB4>pl  expanded  their 
ahares  of  output  and  enyleyinent  in  the  ma- 
chinery Industry.  And  still  more  concentra- 
tion resulted  in  the  area  from  Illinois  east  to 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  That  region  now 
has  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Industry. 

Pabrtcated-metal  products,  as  an  Industry, 
also  massed  more  and  more  In  the  Bast  North 
Central  States  around  the  Lakes.  By  value, 
more  than  half  of  the  thousands  of  products 
fsbrlcated  of  metal  now  are  made  In  that  re- 
gion. But  no  region  except  the  Atlantic  coast 
failed  to  get  a  largw  ahare  of  this  Industry 
in  1947  than  in  1939. 

Lumber  Industry.  Including  all  lumber 
products  except  furniture,  expanded  rapidly 
from  1939  to  1947.  Increasing  Its  added  value 
by  364  percent.  It  was  the  Pacific  and  the 
Mountain  States  that  gained  most  In  fac- 
torlea, employment,  and  output  of  lumber 
and  products.  The  Pacific  States  made  big 
galna.  too.  In  food -processing  plants  and 
plants  for  making  rubber  products,  as  well 
as  In  such  transportation  products  as  air- 
planes, Bhlpa.  and  automobiles. 

Biggest  expansion  In  the  paper  Industry, 
the  ceasiM  shows.  Is  In  the  South,  whsre  the 
share  of  value  added  Jumped  from  15.5  {wr- 
cent  of  the  Industry  totAl  In  1939  to  well 
over  30  percent  In  1947. 

Shlfu  of  industries  from  city  to  city,  too, 
have  involved  thouaands  of  new  plants  and 
millions  of  workers.  The  census  gives  the 
picttire  In  a  report  on  the  53  "standard  met- 
ropolitan areas"  that  have  40.000  or  more 
manufacturing  employeea. 

Metropolitan  areas  that  are  gaining  most, 
again,  are  not  the  biggest  centers  of  Industry. 
Only  Los  Angeles,  among  the  big  Induatrlal 
metropolitan  areas,  made  a  top  gain.  And 
only  one  other  of  the  10  blggeat  Industry 
centers  In  United  States — Cleveland — made 
•v«n  as  -nuch  aa  tite  average  gain  of  aos.T 
perosBt  In  manufacturing. 

Second  Mggsst  cxpanalan.  nast  to  that 
of  Los  Angelsa.  was  made  by  Houston.    That 
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efty^  tncteasi  hi  production  workers 
netaff  twice  the  national  aversge.    In  value 
added   too,  that  cltys  factories  kept  far  out 
in  front  at  the  average  advance.    Tbe  Loula- 
Tllle  area  raade  an  even  bigger  gain  than 
Houston  in  value  added  by  manufacturing, 
but  its  factory  employment  grew  leae.^   Top 
gains  also  were  ma«te  by  ^.y^y*!?^***^' 
Paul  area  and  tte  Bpftogftsld  lliaynas  area. 
Gains  made  by  the  big  centers  mean  Wg 
changes  In  tanas  of  numbers  of  plants  and 
employeea.  if   not   In   percentages^     In    the 
New  York  City  and  northeastern  New  Jersey 
area    for  examp!*!.  the  number  ol  factories 
rose 'from   34.1ca   In    1939    to  48.387.     That 
increase  of  more  than  14.000  lactcrtes^-the 
eain  alone— ts  more  than  tha  entire  12.278 
factorlea   that    were   operating   In    1947    In 
Chicago,  the  second  biggest  metropolitan  in- 
dustrial area. 

And  the  relatively  small  percentage  gam 
to  manufactarlng  registered  by  the  big  New 
York  metropolitan  area  amoxinted  to  weU 
orer  Se.OOCOOO.OOO  In  value  added.  That 
was  about  caia-elghth  of  total  gain  made 
by  an  United  Statea  factorlea  togathsr. 

What  Is  shown.  In  brief.  Is  that  the  South, 
the  Padflc  coaat  and  soma  of  the  Great 
Plains  States  are  making  tremendous  strides 
In  indusUlallzaUon.  New  plants  tliat  em- 
ploy th^v— "**«  of  workers  still  are  being  built 
in  thoee  regions.  And  industries  that  are 
new  to  thoae  SUtes  are  moving  in  all  the 
time.  But  the  great  part  of  aU  products  of 
industry  stiU  comes  out  of  the  areas  In  wliich 
jBaaulactiiring  firat  started  In  any  significant 
UBSUnt.  That  area  is  the  North  and  East, 
from  nilnoU  on  through  New  England. 

The  Northeast,  too,  U  stUl  tiie  mass-market 
nglon  of  the  United  Slaus.  But.  as  Indus- 
troy  grows  and  moves  southward  and  west- 
ward, demand  for  goods  and  services  in 
those  areas  is  expanding.  Later  reports  in 
this  aerlas  will  show  where,  how,  and  why. 


William  Green  and  Oscar  Ewinf  Support 
Welfare  State 
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Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
we<>k  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  two  speakers  dis- 
oiascd  the  welfare  state.  A  speech  by 
the  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  George  N.  Craig,  which  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  scare  over  the  wel- 
fare state,  was  received  very  coolly.  A 
speech  by  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor Oscar  EwinK  for  the  welfare  sUte 
wa-s  received  most  enlha-iasticalJy. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  a  story 
from  the  Labor  Press  Association  giving 
the  reaclion  of  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  to  these 
speeches: 

SFL  SHOWS  WHTRS  TT  STANDS   ON   ISSUS   OF 
"WaUAKE  STATE 

ST  PAtn..— Uttle  doubt  was  left  by  the 
ATL  at  Ita  convenUon  here  as  to  where  it 
stands  on  the  issue  of  the  so-called  welfare 
SUte.  ^         , 

EaxUer.  the  new  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  George  N.  Craig,  de- 
voted almost  ills  entire  speech  to  raising  a 
■care  over  statism  and  the  welfare  state  and 
he  referred  to  these  as  stepping  stones  to 
communism. 


C?ralg  got  a  poUte  but  bartfly  a  sympa- 
thetic reception  from  the  AFL  eonvenUoa. 
President  WiUiaBa  Green  did  MtUe  mow 
than  thank  Craig  for  coming. 

The  story  was  different  when  Oscar  Swing. 
AdmintBtratBT  of  the  Federal  Secartty 
Agwcy,  spoke.  Ewiag  poUsd  no  puwAaa. 
and  denounced  all  who  brandish  tha  statto 
bugaboo  m  an  effort  to  halt  aoeial  progress. 
He  was  cheered  time  and  again. 

And  when  he  finished.  Oreen  went  all-oat 
in  praising  Bwing. 

"He  spoke  our  language:  h*  reflected  am 
thinking,-  tbe  APt  leader  declared.  He 
added: 

"I  am  aae  of  those  wlio  believes  that  the 
poorest  man  or  woman  in  the  world  is  en- 
titled to  receive  adequate  boa|]Mal  care,  nurs- 
ing care,  and  medical  attentlosi  wtien  they 
are  Ul.  and  I  believe  in  a  wellare  state  that 
will  accord  to  them  tliat  kind  of  service." 

Then  Green  told  Ewmg.  •"You  can  count 
on  us  to  work  with  you  and  fight  with  ycu 
^3^  tlie  reallHitlon  of  this  great  objective." 

Also  to  newsmen  APL  leaders  were  blunt 
in  their  characterttation  of  Legionnaire 
Craig's  speech. 

•The  American  Legion  elects  a  new  com- 
mander tmth  J9tr.  but  its  tlie  same  old  re- 
actionary speech,  propounding  the  economic 
phUoeophy  of  Wall  SUeet  and  the  National 
Association  of  Mantifacturers,"  declared  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George  Meany. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  full  Mr.  Swings 
speech,  which  I  consider  an  excellent 
statement  of  the   attitude  behind  the 
Fair  Deal  program: 
Annasss  at  APL  CoKTwrnow  bt  Osca«  R. 
BwniG,  PSDBaAi.  Sacuarrr  ABMiKisraaTOR 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  you  here  in  St.  Paul  at  tliis 
convenUon  of  the  American  PederaUou  of 
Latwr.     This   year    your    deliberations    and 
your  decisions  are  more  important  than  ever 
in  your  long  and  honored  history.    We  stand 
today  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  subtle  but 
essential  turning  point*  in  American  life — 
one  of  those  rare  momeats  when  aa  old 
era  ends  and  a  new  one  begins,  a  moment 
who&e  ultimate  meaning  can  only  be  rec- 
ognized far  in  tiie  future. 

We  are— whether  we  realise  it  or  not — 
In  the  process  of  deciding  wtiat  kind  of  coun- 
try America  is  going  to  be.  The  confUct  Is 
coming  to  a  head.  Basically,  it  is  a  conflict 
between  people  who  look  backward  and  peo- 
ple who  look  forward,  between  thoae  who 
are  selfish  and  hopeless  and  those  who  have 
faith  in  this  cotiutry  and  lu  destiny.  All  of 
\is  are  involved  in  thU  conflict— workingman 
and  farmer  and  businessman;  adult  and 
child;  Negro  and  white  man;  city-dwailer 
and  villager;  skUled  craftanaan  and  manual 
laborer.  AU  of  us  are  called  upon  to  stand 
tip  and  be  counted. 

The  conflict  itself  has  always  existed.  It 
win  probaixly  exist,  in  one  form  or  another, 
to  the  end  of  time.  But  tliere  are  fleeting 
moments  when  it  reaches  a  critical  stage; 
mnri  this  Is  one  of  those  moments. 


businessmen  ahooltf  be  euciMtsged  to  be- 
have as  though  they  had  no  TaspoosllilNfey 
except  to  themsdves.  that  the  meascre  of  a 
natioD's  psuapeiHji  was  the  smallness  of  iU 
tax  burden:  that  aom^ow  the  cttlaens  of 
this  country  could  ccpe  with  fhelr  prob- 
lems  without  nmktng  use  of  the  machinery 
of  Government,  wbldi.  in  their  view,  was  njot 
the  servant  of  the  people  but  in  most  n- 
specta  the  enemy  of  the  people;  that  any 
cooperative  efforts  by  which  individual 
Americans  migiit  try  to  better  their  lot, 
whether  through  trade-unions  or  through 
Oovemaoent.  were  somehow  dangerous:  and 
that,  if  a  erists  caaM.  private  charity  and  tha 
dole  could  take  care  d  it. 

It  may  have  been  a  workable  phUcsc^y 
to  past  generations.  But  it  could  not  work 
to  the  face  of  modem  problems.  In  the  end, 
tt  had  to  collapee.    It  did  collapse. 


COViaNMSHT   or   THK   TWENTIES   BEJllnO 
T8X  TUAZS 

Durtog  the  law's,  as  many  of  you  wUl 
recaU.  otu  domestic  affairs  were  to  the 
hands  of  men  who.  however  stocere,  were 
guided  by  ideas  that  could  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Umes.  Those  men  believed 
that  our  country  had  not  chaiaged  »*  »1* 
since  the  days  when  It  was  first  founded. 
They  may  have  been  engineera,  but  they 
did  not  undersUnd  the  meaning  of  the  huge 
teclinological  transformations  that  bad 
taken  place  to  our  society.  They  thought 
It  was  stlU  possible  for  a  vast,  complex,  to- 
dustrlallzed  nation  to  go  along  as  though 
It  were  no  different  from  the  little  seacoast 
fringe  of  farms  and  ports  that  was  the 
United  SUtea  160  years  ago.    They  thought 


HZW  DZAL  BASXB  OH  UfOlflUtTAL  HtTMAH 

Our  people  are  not  easily  fooled.      They 
saw  that  tiiese  old.  tired  ideas  had  failed. 
And  they  put  into  ofDce  a  man — PrankUn 
Delano  Boosevelt — who  had  new  Ideas,  a  new 
phUosophy.  a  Mew  Deal  for  Amerlra      You 
know  the  essence  of  that  man's  philosophy 
as  weU  as  I  do.     He  saw  that  the  very  core 
of  America  was  not  aa  economic  theory,  but 
the  todivldual  human  being.  He  saw  Am&ica 
as  a  oottotry  where  the  most  important  ele- 
ment was  the  private  citizen,  tha  vomx  and 
wosnen   and  childraa  of   America.    He   was 
toterested  to  thalr  rights,  their  opportutUtlsB. 
tlieir  dignity,  a*  htunan  bettigsi.     And  at  the 
same   time   he   saw   that,    to   our   day,    the 
rights  and  the  equal  opportunities  and  tlie 
dignity  of  the  todivldual  could  not  be  pro- 
tected and  promoted  unless  each  individual 
could  t>and  with  other  todividuals  for  mutual 
self-help.      That  Is  why  he  knew  that  the 
trade-union  movement  was  not  a  threat  to 
America,  but  the  eassnrs  of  America.     That 
is  why  be  refxised  to  agree  to  special  privilege 
for  any  single  person  or  group  in  this  coun- 
try.    That  is  why.  where  necessary,  he  used 
the  Government  of  the  UtUted  States  as  tha 
servant  of  the  pec^e  of  the  United  Btatas.  a 
mechanism  by  which  all  of  us  could  help 
one  another  and  tbrotigh  which  we  could 
cope  with  problems  far  too  big  for  any  sto- 
gie person  or  any  stngia  totcrest. 

Because  It  was  baasd  on  this  simple  but 
profound  phUosophy.  the  New  Deal  stKoeedad 
to  meeting  the  crisis  that  stemmed  fnan 
old  and  out-worn  Idesa  It  gave  us  back 
otir  confidence  in  oorsslvea.  At  the  outset, 
the  New  Deal  was  sessatlwlly  an  emergency 
program,  deigned  to  aaeet  the  emergency 
needs  of  a  country  gone  hay-wire.  Before 
It  had  time  to  consolidate  itself,  the  outside 
impact  of  totemational  conflict  toterfered 
with  Its  orderly  growth.  As  President  Rooae- 
velt  himself  put  It,  Dr.  New  Deal  liad  to  move 
over  so  that  Dr.  Wto-the-War  could  take 
charge.  WeU.  we  won  the  war.  and  I  think 
one  of  the  fundamental  reasona  why  we  won 
It  was  because  there  had  been  a  New  Deal 
to  tha  United  SUtea  stoce  1932. 


OO' 


svairr  or  an. 


Now  the  war  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.    We 
have  had  a  kind  of  peace  for  mwe  than  4 
years.    We  have  a  new  President.  Harry  8. 
Truman,    whom    the    American    p«>plc    re- 
turned to  the  White  House  agatost  the  pre- 
dictions— and    against    the    wishes — of    the 
minority  whose  minds  are  still  fixed  on  pre- 
1938  ideas.    Our  postwar  version  of  the  phl- 
loBophy  that  considers  the  individual  Amer- 
ican more  important  tiian  the  overprivllaged 
and   selfish   groups  of  special  interests,  is 
called  the  Fair  Deal.    We  stUl  believe  that 
government  must  be  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  must  serve  all  of  us.  not  just  a 
few  of  us.    We  still  believe— and  we  beUeve 
It  more  strongly  than  ever— that  to  a  com- 
plex and  Industrialized  economy  the  people 
can  only  be  served  U  they  are  permitted  to 
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IV   Um7   no  kmtiu   t—i  It.    But 
Iter  thtak  and  vmnt  and  work 
vfll  terntaMy  tak*  us  back  to  daprw- 


Mcurtty.  u^y 
Th*T     are 


at 
It  to  «•  or  ttwy.     On  th« 
tnilLIIng  oo  tlM  toooda- 
polHK^l  phl- 

oo  tba  vwy  Mm*  wlUeii  tew  baan 

bf  all  of  jam  graat  labcr  liadi.    W« 

■n  trytac  to  — ka  sora  that  awry  Anart- 

avll  rtghts:  hto  rlgtat  to  a  |ab.  to 
ortanlaa.  and  to  rccvrra  a  tatr  «a«a  at  hto 
jo^  Mi  rtfht  to  aducatlon.  to  haalth.  to  raa- 
protaetlOB  acatnst  tbc  uilaTuitUBaa 
ktcd  with  old  ac*  or  mem- 
art  hla  rlghta.  bccauw  th«T 
rodmoa  ot  a^^iamy  at 
mr  paupia  ■i|»amj  e( 
th  to  tba  mlqtia  eharaetar- 
Aawncan  dcaoeraey. 
On  tba  oUMr  hand,  ttaay  ara  flchtloc 
hlatorlc  Anartean  tdaaa.  Tba^r 
ooaa  and  raeanlii(leM  words  at 
oa.  TWy  oaad  to  call  v  Communtou.  iintU 
tbay  mllaiil  ttaat  Amarteana  tborovchly  un- 

Thay  aoaaaad  about  tba  "wrifar* 
tb»f  haw  aaothar  word— ~9tat- 
tom.'  Senator  Dmxaa  tba  otbar  day  Mid :  "I 
tbat  tba  trand  to  atattom  naadi  to  ba 
"  And  other  BepuWl- 
cna  pal1Llrla£s  bav«  been  making  iimllar  re- 
marks. Stop  ftatlam  That  U  ^be  reactionary 
to  tba  IMS  adtttoB  ot  Wab- 


IB  a  >uta 

•ontraac  arttb 


aa  to 

ba  eoaa- 

t.~     Obel- 

do  not  know 

at  tba  word  -ftatlam"  or  tbay 

to  a  republican  form  of  govare- 


It*  aU  ncbt.  tbay 

t — wbatber  by  lu  action 

aarre  tba  apeclal  to- 

(provtdadtbagrovp 

U  la  BM  all  rtgbV  tbay 

to  aarra  ail  tba  Intcr- 

Tbay  talk  about  Ub- 

*•  aoo  to  fraa  to  aa)oy 

>y.  and  tha  poor  aaan'* 

Tba  rich  man  to  tiae 


Finance  Corporation  to  land  money 
banka,  and  Inaurance  com- 
y«t  tbay  dont  objact  to  thto  bounty 
atata."  W«  subaldlaa  certain 
and  air  lluea.  to  the 
It  beneCt  of  their  ctockholders:  yet  they 
doat  comptain  of  balng  coddled  by  thatr 
Oovcnunant.  In  moat  caaea.  sxich  lawe  have 
bean  anactad  bacauaa  It  was  to  tha  Intareat 
of  our  entlra  aodety  tbat  ooa  group  or  an- 
other raeatita  ^paetal  protection  or  aaalatanra. 
Tet  the  oppoaltion  to  proyoaala  tbat  ara 
dtaigned  to  permit  aU  our  people  to  aebtoTe 
equality  at  opportunity  ralUaa  around  the 
battle-cry  of  free  enterprtoe  and  liberty.  Tou 
know,  and  I  know,  that  In  all  theaa  cues 
the  real  oppoaltloo  arlaaa  becauae  It  to  to  the 
In  tercet  at  one  tiny  group  or  another  to 
keep  tbln^  aa  they  are — to  prerent  the  world 
frooi  ■aovlaf  on. 
Tboy  aay  we  ara  coddlinf  ouraeleea. 
wvAT'a  waowo  wrra  ma  LsexsLAiroNr 

We  have  a  aoclal-aacurlty  act.  which  oOan 
many  of  tu  a  minimum  guarantae  against 
the  pttfaUa  of  unaoiployment  and  privation 
and  old  age.  Do  you  feel  coddled  becauae 
there  to  such  legislation? 

We  have  a  pure  food  and  drug  act  which 
protecu  you  every  time  you  go  to  the  drug 
store  or  the  comer  grocery.  Do  you  feel 
coddled  bacauaa  you  have  auch  protection? 

We  are  Boadnatliit  certain  research  Into 
new  curea  for  disaasss  that  needleasly  strike 
down  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  Ankerlcans 
Do  you  fed  coddled  becauae  thto  reeearch  to 
gotng  oo? 

Of  course  you  don't. 

l*ow  let  xne  aoove  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  I  hsve  the  honor  to  be  Federal 
Security  Admlnlstrstor  i  sm  therefore  rs- 
ipomlbla  to  my  fellow  cttlaatM,  Including 
ya«arae!vee.  for  the  sdmlntotratlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oo^emment's  duties  In  the  fields,  pri- 
marily, of  health,  education,  and  sectmty. 

It  to  an  Important  part  of  my  Job  to  get 
the  facta  about  the  healtb  of  our  people, 
and  to  report  to  the  cotmtry  on  what  we 
have  found.  Let  me.  therefore,  tell  you  that 
the  health  of  America  to  not  aa  good  as  It 
abould  be  In  thto  the  wealthiest  country  on 
earth.  Our  Nation's  health  has  not  caught 
up  wtih  the  great  strides  that  racdlcsl  scl- 
«iee  baa  Bade  In  recent  years.  Hundreds  of 
of  Americans  have  died  In  our 
becauae  the  doctors  could  not  cure 
but  beoattae  tbey  did  not  hsve  the 
to  pay  the  doctors  Many  thoiirsndi 
«  pMple  arc  sick  t<jday  who  will  die  before 
they  should,  for  the  same  reaaaa. 

This  to  B  matter  of  grave  coneein  to  the 
Nation  aa  a  whole.  Our  coimtry's  at.'ergth 
to  not  to  be  meaeured  by  tba  gold  burled  at 
Vart  KooK.  Iiarlca  is  aa  stroag  as  its  peo- 
T.  We  are  dissipating 
itaat  cf  an  our  aaaets.  and  I  submit 
to  you  that  thto  to  a  serkma  national  caism- 
tty.  to  time  of  peace  and  In  time  of  war 
The  snawcr  to  thto  problem,  as  the  American 
PMaratlon  of  Labor  has  Itself  reeognlaed.  to 
a  national  health -insurance  program.  Tou 
know  what  thto  program  arlll  do:  that  to  why 
you  are  for  It. 

tm     riCHT     OM     HKALTH 


to  retire  oo  hla  savtosa.  tbey  say 
poor  man  to  tree  to  accept  charity  i 
to  need.    Tbat  to  a  klstf  of 

but  It  is  not  our  kind  at 


beta 
I  aop- 


tbe 


wsLTAas  rrara  wot  *  wrw  i 

Tou  know  aa  wall  aa  I  do  that  fr 
■art  tool  dKys  of  oar  AapoMle.  am 
■■tot  hoa  altrays  gtvoa  ipaelol  bolp  to  parts 
of  oar  |an>yoiliin  nam  tbo  time  of  Alaa- 
aafkv  Wamtttop,  we  have  bad  a  tariff  syatem 
tbat  bensflted  the  manuXacturlng  mtaraats 
of  thto  cQvntry  at  aaore  coat  to  the  con- 
mmttu   yet  tboyjipat  coO   tfcot  atatlam. 


Who  oppoaes  tt?  The  American  Medical 
Aaaodstlon.  The  Amartean  Dental  Asaocto- 
tkm.  The  Itatloaal  Aaaoetatlon  of  Manufac- 
ttirera.  Mind  you.  I  do  not  say  health  tn- 
euranoe  to  oppoeed  by  the  doctors,  the  den- 
tlata.  or  the  bostneeamen  of  America.  It  U 
by  tbeir  trade  asaodatbma.  which 
to  ipaak  to  their  uamm. 

tt  ki  the  Job  of  a  trade  aaaoctotlon— 
wbatber  of  doctors  or  of  manufaettirera — ta 
protect  the  intereats  and  promote  the  profit 
of  Its  members.  There  to  nothing  eapactally 
wroBf  to  thto  Job.  prorlded  the  q^edal  to- 
taraat  Aoaa  bot  ecBftlet  with  the  puMle  ta> 
tCTMt.  Ki  tlM  OM*  at  the  AMA.  the  tfoctora* 
trade  aaanrlaflnn.  has  done  much  good  work 


to  eaUbltoh  sdequaU  professional  standards 
and  to  encourage  medical  research.  But  the 
AMA  has  gons  off  the  uack  In  the  field  of 
economics.  It  has  tried  to  promote 
flaanclal  interesU  of  the  American  phy- 
B-Jt  It  has  not  served  the  physician 
naU— for  It  has  Ignored  the  very  purpoae 
of  all  medicine — to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  keep 
all  of  us  healthy.  The  patient  to  more  Im- 
portant than  the  doctor — and  the  AMA 
aaama  to  have  forgotten  lo  basic  a  truth.  It 
baa  oppoeed  virtually  every  progressive  pro- 
posal that  would  make  It  poaslble.  money- 
wtoe,  for  all  patlenu  to  receive  the  contlnu- 
lac  medical  care  they  need.  It  to  now  en- 
gaged In  a  bitter — an  unreasoning — battle 
against  nstlonsl  health  Insurance. 

Look  at  what  the  AMA  Is  doing  today. 
With  the  help  of  a  high-pressure  publicity 
firm.  It  Is  urging  every  doctor  to  propa- 
gaodtoe  hto  patlenta — and  they  are  doing  so. 
they  say.  becauae  they  are  opposed  to 
political  medidne. 

Political  medicine  Let  me  read  thto  ex- 
cerpt from  the  campaign  plan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  AssoctatUxi.  published  recently 
in  the  Dallas  Medical  Journal: 

AMA  AyaAiD  or  opzn  debatc  on  hsaltr 

••We  need  to  locate  the  personal  physician 
of  every  Congressman  and  every  United 
States  Senator  •  •  •  and  have  him  send 
a  personal  letter  to  hto  patient,  the  Con- 
greatman.  telling  him  of  the  danger  of  ao- 
clallzed  medicine"— soclallred  medicine  Is 
another  example  of  the  reactionary  vocabu- 
lary at  work— "and  asking  for  hto  help  In 
defeating  any  compulsory  health-Insurance 
program  which  may  be  submitted.  We  will 
proTlde  the  form  letters,  but  the  society 
secretary  shotild  help  the  doctor.  If  neces- 
sary, in  rewriting  and  personalizing  the 
letter  In  each  instance." 

Thaae.  1  remind  you.  are  the  opponents  of 
•'political  medicine."  A  little  further  In  the 
same  AMA  plan  you  will  find  these  words: 

"We  do  not  believe  It  s  sound  campaign 
practice  to  •pcnsor  too  msny  debates.  •  •  • 
Tbey  make  a  forum  for  the  oppoaltion  which 
would  be  difficult  lor  them  to  secure  other- 
wise, and  they  are  too  easily  stacked.  Thto  to 
particularly  true  of  broadcasts  of  debatea 
open  to  the  public." 

You  know  what  thto  means.  It  means  that 
these  special-Interest  groups  are  afraid  to 
encourage  free  and  open  factual  discussion 
of  the  national  health  Insurance  program. 
They  want  to  rpread  their  poison  by  means 
that  make  It  dUBcult  for  the  truth  to  catch 
up  with  them.  They  know  very  well  that 
most  Americans  approve  of  the  plan,  and 
they  know  that  In  open  debate  they  are  al- 
ways licked.  That  to  why  they  now  avoid 
debate,  why  they  exert  personsl  pressvire  on 
pattonu.  why  they  send  telegranu  to  Capitol 
Hill.  Doctors  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  tele- 
grams to  Senators  and  Congressmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  millions  of  Amerlcsns  who  would 
benefit  from  nstlonal  health  Insurance  can- 
not aii'ord  the  price  of  a  telegram. 

In  the  name  cf  free  enterprise  these  special 
totereat  g;roupa  are  suggesting  that  to  thoee 
Americana  who  will  not  accept  charity  but 
who  cannot  pay  big  doctors'  and  hoapltal 
bills,  we  should  spply  a  "means"  teat  before 
they  can  receive  medical  care.  If  lelf-re- 
apectlng  Americans  refuse  to  accept  thto  In- 
<U|rnlty  and  abssement.  then,  say  the  AMA 
and  ita  frtonda.  let  them  get  along  without 
medical  care.  To  my  mind,  this  callous  in- 
difference of  the  AMA  to  hideous. 

AMA.    rXIXOW    TSAVCLXaS   SHOULD    XXAO 
00M8IIIUT10N 

But  the  AMA.  and  lu  friends  go  further. 
With  a  heady  sense  of  power  they  sre  now 
throwing  their  money  snd  Influence  Into  the 
whole  conflict  between  the  liberal  and  the  re- 
actionary phlloaoph'.es.  They  spewed  money 
kroodeast  to  help  all  otbsr  reactionaries  de- 
feot  the  Preeidcnt's  first  plan  to  carry  out  the 
Hoover     Commission's     recommendation — a 
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plan  to  ertaMtoh  a  Federal  Department  of 
Welfare.  Their  opposition  was  found  on  the 
simple  dog-in-the-manger  propoeitlon  thAt 
onlesa  there  to  a  separate  department  for 
health  activities  headed  by  a  doctor,  then 
health,  education,  and  eectirity  matters  can 
do  without  cabinet  status.  The  lact  of  the 
matter  to  that  the  AMA  and  Its  fellow  trav- 
elers are  more  concerned  alth  the  control  of 
medicine  than  they  are  with  the  advance- 
ment of  medicine. 

The  AMA  and  Its  fellow  travelers  are  now 
firmly  in  league  with  those  elements  of  our 
political  life  who  are  so  busy  concocting 
new  words  for  the  resctlonory  vocabulary 
that  tbey  hate  overloolzcd  the  constitutional 
provision  about  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare Let  them.  In  the  search  for  words  that 
do  have  meaning,  follow  President  Truman's 
advice  and  reread  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  one  of  the  basic  purpoeces  of  our  Gov- 
ernment,  is  to  "promote  the  general  welfare. 
Perhaps  we  are  to  believe  that  Wa.<=hin«ton. 
Madison.  Franklin,  and  all  their  colleaguea 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  PhU- 
adelphU  were  sinister  intriguers  plotting  to 
Impose  an  un-American  welfare  state  on  this 

I  move  on  to  another  field— Federal   aid 
to  education  in  the  Sutes.    Thto  proposal 
has   InevlUbly.  I   suppose,   become   tangled 
in  the  question  of  separation  of  church  and 
Bute.     I  think  It  to  healthy  for  us  to  disctiss 
this   basic   problem   frankly,   but    I   suggest 
that  we  continue  to  keep  our  eyes  on   the 
primary    purpose   of   Federal    aid    to  educa- 
tion,  v^hich   to   to  make   sure  that  all  otjr 
ehlldivn — all  of  otir  children — are  assured  of 
at  least  the  elesasnUry  education  to  which 
every  American  has  an  Inherent  right.     We 
do  not  believe  that  the  accident  of  birth  In 
a  poor  State   rather   than   in   a   rich   State 
should  deprive  any  American  child,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  Is.  of  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which   adequate  education  can   afford.     Tet 
thut  to  appsrenUy  the  belief  of  the  spokes- 
men for  yesterday- not  of  all  businessmen, 
but  of   the«Natlonal   Association  of  Msnu- 
fscturcrs;    not   cf   aU   conservatives,   but    of 
those  reactionaries  who  begrudge  every  d'me 
of  tax  money  that  is  spent  on  public  educa- 
tion.    In  the  name  of  free  enterprise   and 
American  liberty,  they  are  prepared  to  con- 
demn American  children  to  the  slavery  of 
ignorance    and    the    serfdom    of    technical 
Incapacity. 

SAMS  PXOP1.X  OPPOSE  BociAL  sxccarrT 
By  the  mme  token,  and  with  the  same 
arguments,  these  same  forces  have  opposed 
extension  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program,  which  would  brlrg  addi- 
tional millions  of  Americans  under  the 
cover  of  minimum  sectu-lty  against  personal 
calamity.  In  our  rich  country,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  fact  that  many  of  our  country- 
men today  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
fear  and  anxiety  In  thsir  bearu.  Old  age 
should  be  a  time  for  relaxation  and  self- 
respect  as  a  useful  life  enters  lu  final 
chapters.  Instead,  for  too  many  of  us,  it  is 
a  time  for  nervous  worrv  about  financial 
needs,  for  dependence  on  private  charity  and 
family  hand-outs.  The  mestera  of  the  re- 
actionary vocabtilary  would  have  us  keep  It 

that  way. 

You  and  I  do  not  accept  this  kind  of 
philosophy  We  refuse  to  lie  with  the  dogs 
in  the  Bsanger.  We  refuse  to  strain  the 
KngU?=h  langoafs  by  mventlng  new  and 
meaningless  words  to  attack  every  iM-ogres- 
slve  Idea  that  to  before  the  American 
people. 

These  are  some  of  the  ieenes  that  confront 
ua  today.  They  are  at  the  very  heart  cf  the 
domestic  argument— the  «r?fument  between 
pragress  and  reaction.  The  battle  lines  are 
drawn.  We  must  recognize  that  this  con- 
flict between  progress  and  reaction  to  end- 
less and  that  from  this  conflict  come  the 
step  by  step  advances  that  democracy  makes 


hi  Its  groping  for  better  things.  In  this 
battle  I  know  on  which  side  you  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  be; 
and  you  know  where  I  stand.  We  have 
battled  together  before  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  battle  together  In  the  great  army 
of  liberals  fighting  for  iMXJgress.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  under  the  valiant 
leadership  of  the  beloved  William  Green,  has 
never  failed  In  that  fight:  and  I  hope  that  I 
shall  never  fall.  Coming  here  today  to  meet 
again  vrtth  so  many  doughty  warriors  In  the 
cause  cf  progress  m^kes  me  feel  that  In 
essence  thto  to  an  old  soldiers'  reunion  and 
I  am  proud  to  salute  you  as  comrades  In  the 
struggle  for  a  better  world. 


Planned  River  Derelopment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATB  CP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  2),  1949 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  editorial 
entiiled  "Planned  River  Development." 
whrh  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Tuesday.  August  30,  1949. 

Fvervone  knows  the  conservative  na- 
ture of  the  New  York  Times  and  it  nat- 
urally foUows  that  they  are  not  going  to 
endorse  any  ideas  or  schemes  which 
might  promote  sociali-an.  That  is  why 
I  feel  it  important  that  this  editorial 
should  appear  in  the  Record.  The  New 
York  Times  does  not  print  editorials 
without  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  involved,  so  I  feel  that  the  criticism 
of  hj«>hazard  development  of  natural  re- 
sources contained  in. this  editorial  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  co- 
ordinated river  development  following 
the  pattern  of  the  TVA  is  Important  to 
the  controversy  now  going  on  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
authority  type  of  nver  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

FtAKTtrD  Enrxx  devcopkent 
Tne  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Na- 
tion's No.  I  Hood  eor.trol  and  navigation 
agency  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  pri- 
mal Uy  concerned  vrtth  western  irrigation 
projects.  Between  them  the  two  agencies  are 
resoonsible  for  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  past  and  projected  dams  and 
levees  and  other  works  that  are  changing  the 
face  of  the  Nation. 

But  in  recent  years,  aa  the  mllllona  pour 
out  and  the  dams  are  raised  and  the  channeto 
deenened.  a  question  has  been  rising  with  in- 
creasing intensity  In  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  most  disinterested  and  qualified  oljserv- 
ers  The  question  to  this:  Are  these  mighty 
works  being  planned  In  relation  to  the  area 
which  they  affect,  or  are  they  promoted  and 
"sold"  and  buUt  aa  individual  units  without 
too  much  regard  lor  the  secondary  effects 
which  flow  from  them?  And  back  of  thto 
question  lies  another:  Is  there  adequate 
study  and  planning  for  the  development  of 
these  vast  regions  as  a  whole — specifically  the 
great  river  vsllevs— so  that  all  of  the  enor- 
mvius  constructlcm  wort  fits  into  s  pattern  of 
maximum  use  and  minimum  destruction  of 
the  resources  already  avaUable? 


Speaking  of  the  MlaBOuri  Basin,  an  official 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  said  Just  last  we^  that 
the  agencies  now  i^lannlng  the  eventual  e«- 
pendlture  there  of  $5.000,00a,000  are  baatac 
their  plans  on  not  more  than  one-tenth  ot 
the  fundamentally  needed  baalc  data  in  geo- 
logical sou.  and  hydrologic  siirveye.  and  in 
topographic  mapping. 

Unfortunately  the  evidence  is  becoming  In- 
creaslnelv  clear  that  In  their  desire  to  get 
things  done,  and,  incidentally,  to  build  up 
the  prestige,  personnel,  and  power  of  their 
own  organizations,  the  Government  astcnclee 
most  directly  concerned  tend  to  o^-erlock  the 
potential  multlple-piirpoee  use  of  the  regions 
wherr  they  operate,  and  concentrate  Instead 
en  their  own  limited  field.  Sometimes  this 
results  in  InefBdency.  sometimes  in  dowTi- 
rtght  destructlvenesB.  To  take  a  simple  ex- 
ample, dams  may  be  constructed  at  great  ex- 
pence  to  control  floods  when  a  much  smaller 
expenditure  for  protection  and  reforestation 
of  wateraheds  far  above  the  dam  sites  might 
restilt  In  preventing  them. 

The  piecemeal  method  of  attacking  such  a 
profoundly  Important  project  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  development  of  the  Missouri  or  the 
Columbia  Basins  Is  obviously  ue Justified  in 
vie.;  of  the  enormous  expense  and  to  al«o 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest.  Flood  con- 
trol, trrigation,  power  development,  naviga- 
tion, forest,  sou.  and  wildlife  conservation, 
and  recreation  are  all  involved.  The 
basic  facts  concerning  these  areas  must  first 
be  establtohed,  and  then  thee  various  needs 
must  be  weighed  one  against  the  other,  con- 
flicts reconciled,  compromises  made. 

Two  years  ago  we  observed  that  "the 
spending  of  money  on  rivers  for  single  pur- 
poses such  as  the  control  of  floods,  has  been 
rennered  obsolete"  by  the  success  of  the  TVA. 
If  the  problem  to  handled  by  several  agencies, 
competition  and  friction  are  bound  to  result. 
Ovei-aU  authority  on  the  TVA  model,  as 
frequently  advocated  by  the  President,  seeias 
clearly  to  be  the  solution  to  the  problem  oC 
our  gna^t  untamed  rivers  and  undeveloped 
river  valleya. 


Tax  Paymeots  by  Poblk  Houting 
Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RAEAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'BS 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1949 

Mr.    RABAUT,     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  in 
the  RBCORD  a  letter  of  September  8  by 
Mayor  Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  making  known  the  ne- 
cessity  for   action  by  the   Congress  to 
prove  helpful  to  the  city's  tax  structure. 
In  the  conference  report  accompanying 
H.  R.  6008,  this  subject  has  been  given 
proper  consideration  by  our  body  this 
day  and  the  relief  sought  by  the  Mayor 
of  Detroit  wUl  be  accorded  to  his  city 
and  to  many  other  municipalities  where 
public   housing   projects  have   and  will 
be    erected.      Therefore    it     gives    me 
pleasure  to  place  in  the  Rbcoed  the  letter 
from  Mayor  Van  Antwerp: 

CiTT  or  Drtaorr. 
September  8.  1949. 

Congressman  Lotns  C.  Rsbattt. 

^  Dftroit.  Mich. 

Dbax  COWGX138MAH  Rabattt:  I  have  been 
Informed  bv  Mr,  James  Inglto,  ^l^^tor  °^^^* 
Detroit  Housing  Commission  that  you  have 
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«r  prob- 
to  ttn  |i«yiwf  fef  puMie- 

_^    .       I  and  have  offarad  to  ^  wbftt 

f«i  wii  'to  'iMtp  ua  (at  tbla  problaai 


a  ^rf 

for    tte   DKvott 
ty  otbar  boua- 
at  appartnUy  eoe- 
liglBUtiaa  atfaptod  bT  Cun^rrM 

It  paMll«lk}UainK  pro)«CU  In 
;tha  ll-T«*<'  HI*  of  our  pi«)<rain 
to  tba  city  of  Oatruit  in 
varjrUic  ■■wiim  ranftac  froto  •  pwwat  of 
li«i  raal  to  fiiU  toMa  dapaadtnf  m  opw- 
M  torwlMiiiii   tlMt  IMW 
fitoB  if  Uw  PHA  Jo  aoko  wiiilory 

,  «w  Ml  mfwmntg  koto  nagM  f  rooi 
Oi  fMM  IMM  10  ito  iiiml  of  fttU 


>>toim  i«  Um 


Oi  Po/tel4«,  iwwif ,  ftM  OlMrtot  pro) 
••••  our  tNiyoiMta  lioto  oMiorotlir  bMn  •  |Wf 
•Ml  of  ilwlior  rMl  wtlii  U 


Of  HMIMf  fOlM 


nil  UM  ottoptly  ol 

no  f«4*ral  MhaMy 


In  Um  PMmoI  tubaidy  Appyoprtallw  Act 

for  Um  fiMol  yMT  i»«4  4T  mM  iwiTiy. 
■fitfl  Rapubltean  Mtmhtr  kueeacdad  In 
liovtoi  loaarud  a  provtaten  that  no  fadenU 
aubaidy  would  ba  pannttted  for  a  projact 
arhlcb  paid  taaaa  In  axcaaa  of  tba  amount 
apacl9ad  ta  tbt  oclflnal-aaalatanoa  contract. 
Thia  languafo  lOMtltcd  In  a  traaoadotM 
■■MMict  Of  emPatttm  and  controvany  bo> 
toaan  tha  PRA  and  housing  c  -  "ea  all 
tba  Dnlted  States.     In   n  igtral- 

!iC9  rontracta  (Including  Detroit't) 
ta  uo  mention  at  all  of  paymanti  in  Ueu 
at  tasas  For  oCbrr  rlttei  the  amounu  rary 
from  1  percent  cf  aheltcr  rent  up  to  S  percent. 
Tha  refemce  back  to  tbe  original -aaalstacce 
contracts  results  In  great  unfalmeaa  among 
tbe  varloua  clUea 

Our  lo^al  adrtser  to  tba  Houalng  CommU- 
alon.  Vance  O.  In^alls,  of  tha  Detroit  corpo- 
ration counsel's  ofBce.  contends  that  we  are 
antltled  to  tbe  S -percent  pavment  in  Ueu  of 
rafartflev  uf  the  fact  that  our  orlflnal- 
■tOBoa  coBtraeta  mate  no  atantlOB  of  tba 
Offiotint. 

A  tbar  tblBfi.  ba  points  to  the  fact 

tha  .':.cbtc»n  public  housing  law  luider 

wh!Ch  we  operate  specifically  proTldaa  for  5- 
pafcent  payments  In  lieu  cf  tana.  We  ara 
oasviaeed  that  the  fslhire  to  pernUt  5-per- 
it  paytooot  In  Ueu  at  taaca  for  Detroit  la 
»  kta  rapraaanta  a  breach  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mcat.  Ui.  IngalLs  has  filed  a  brief  to  that 
effect  with  tbe  OomptroUer  Oodot^I. 

Our  cUfllculty  la  furtber  compUcated  by 
the  fart  that  the  PHA  erroneously  (from 
their  Tlewpomt)  permitted  ua  to  make  this 
ft-paroant  ux  payment  for  Oscal  lM6-^7  and 
then  l!"  tbe  subaequent  year  withheld  this 
amour::  from  tht  subsidy  payment  due  tLa 
Detro::  H'^ualng  Qjmmtaalon  at  the  du-ectlon 
of  the  Comptroller  Oeoeral. 

WbcQ  tbe  new  MaMoaol  Bouelnc  Act  of 
1M0  WM  ftnaUy  adopted  w  thought  our  pay. 
tteu  of  taoM  beadacbe  was  at  an 
T!da  new  act  ^iparentiy  .lalled  down 
o  Aaftiitc  and  ualform  poUcy  for  the  entire 
country  with  rvjaxd  to  tax  paymanta  by  local 
housing  authorltlca.  It  provides  for  &-per- 
eer.t  peymenu  for  fiscal  1M«^7  and  1947-48 
and  10  percent  tor  tba  current  and  all  futtire 
We  were  naturally  bitterly  dlaap- 
at  bovtnc  our  large  tax  paymenta 
so  sharply  redtioed  for 
1M0-4T  and  1947-48.  but  we  were 
to  thla  In  new  cf  tbe  fact  that  at 
on  fttture  controversy  would  be  ended 
o  daor  equitable  formula  would  ba  aa- 
foe  future  years 
with  tbe  raoent  enactment  ot  tbe  In- 

Act    for 
old  objectionable 


back  ta  tho  low  in  direct  eontradle- 
to  the  NatMaol  Houaing  Aet  d  1M9  and 
we  are  right  back  In  tho  iiM  BOlfoaisy 
with  tba  PHA  and  tbe  ConpCroller  General. 
It  means  further  argument  snd  possible  liti- 
gation that  we  thought  bad  been  avoided. 

Tou  will  be  doing  the  Detroit  Housing 
Cnmmllnn.  tho  dty  of  Detroit,  and  many 
other  lowl  hovMag  outhorltlea  a  great  favor 
If  yoM  «oh  aeours  the  enactmoot  of  an 
otocadMOBt  to  the  current  Public  ■ouidng 
Appropriation  Act  which  wUl  provide  the 
funda  with  which  to  carry  out  the  clearly 
•toted  Intention  of  tbe  new  National  Houa* 
ing  Aet  with  ragard  to  tax  paym^nu 

There  is  one  other  item  of  legislstion  that 
wt  ore  oohoarnrd  ab'ut 

Afl  wg  iMiiMitami  It,  the  current  ■casioa  td 
OOMfNti  hM  gtrtgci  hot  to  Uke  any  iitMMI 
for  tlM  ll«M  MAf  OS  tfeg  aottf  r  .,t  Otisaal. 

uoh  oi  UolMi  Art  Hmlin    I  n. 


*o  IIOMIt  t.'nii)t«*  ui«^i>ii'«tl 

*c  projMMi 
*^M  Ml  MCfileni  pruvl* 
t  be  purtieutariy  ben«< 

wa  u|tcrata  nix.s  than 
.    rary   war   houalng  aiMl 
aSect   asveral   sstenatve 
which  the  prob* 
111  be  meal  acute 


to 


1 
pnrary 

ucrg  MaiP'-r-''r 
friito  Uiut> 

Wr  Itoi 
•Ion  oMl  (^ 
nelal  to  Deitu. 
t.too  twiu  o( 
whare  i»e  hope 
alum*clearanee  projecu  In 
Jem  of  reloc4tin>{  (amlllea  « 
We  are  alr*ady  in  tha  midst  of  l«o  big  relo- 
cation Jobs  In  connection  with  the  Jeffries 
und  Douglaaa  projects.  Under  tha  present 
law  we  are  limited  exclualvcly  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II  In  filling  all  vacancies  In  this 
temporary  war  housing. 

Thla  Is  tbe  principal  reason  why  we  were 
disappointed  to  see  the  Lanham  Act  dispo- 
sition section  of  H  R.  5031  dropped. 

It  would  be  very  dealrable  from  our  view- 
point If  thU  provision  could  be  enacted  at 
once  as  an  amendment  to  the  Lanham  Act 
without  waiting  for  the  complete  temporary 
war  housing  disposal  program  to  be  per- 
fected. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  the  other  Michigan  Members. 
Sincerely. 

I.  V.iN  AirrwxKF. 

Jfayor. 


Postal  Pay  BiU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KSJfTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  enthusiastic  support 
to  the  postal  pay  bill— H.  R.  4495— as  It 
pund  tbe  Hmiae.  Tho  merit  of  this 
bMl  WhS  clearly  demoMtnited  by  the  fact 
that  the  House  approved  it  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  333  to  2.  This  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation  is  long  over- 
due and  I  vigorously  urge  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  to  approve  the  House 
version  as  its  provlsiofis  are  clearly  more 
liberal  than  the  Senate  version.  A  brief 
glance  at  the  following  chart  will  show 
this  to  be  so. 


DtrrvaxNCto  Baiwaaa  H    R    4495  as  Passed 
ST    THB    Bomc    ano    as    PAasxo    bt    thb 

SZMSTS 


AS  PACOIB  BT  HOOSX 

1.  Increoae  In  com- 
penaatlOB  for  poat- 
maatora.  oAcera.  and 
amployeea  In  tbe 
poatol    aarrlee    paid 


AS   FAaaCD   BT   BUIATX 

1.  Increoae  In  oom- 
ponaotloo  for  poet- 
maaters.  oOeerB.  and 
amployeea  In  the 
poatal    acrrloe    paid 


AB    PASaCB    BT     HOrSI 

on  an  annual  basis 
(except  fourth-clsss 
postmssters)  of  4130 
per  annum. 

7  Compensation 
increase  for  hourly 
or  part-time  em- 
ployees at  the  rate  of 
5  cents  an  hour. 

3.  Increase  in 
compoatoMoa  for 
fourtto*oloM  poet. 
moMeto  ot  the  rate 
of  •  percent  of  their 
baele  annual  com* 
petieotlon. 

4  Provuioa  for  in 
annual  uniform  al* 
14,4^..,,-  ,1  t'oo  fnf 

f(t  '«•  de* 

U*¥Tj  ipxrr  uiirrters, 
apeeial'deltvery  mea* 
aeilgCft.      MOteT'Vf* 

hivie  iwplgfigi,  MM* 

ii  fvaiii.  •!•«•• 


•     Increases     the 
annual  leave  of  poet* 
iMra,  u Accra,  and 

l^eea  In  the 
fleld  aervice  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment to  ao  days 
(now  15).  to  be  cu- 
mulative to  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  days. 

8.  Provides  three 
additional  grades  for 
meritorious  snd 

faithful  service  for 
those  postal  employ- 
eee  who  are  not 
granted  such  grades 
under  present  law. 
Employees  affdcted 
by  I  his  provision  in- 
clude ctutodial  em- 
ployees, employees  in 
the  Division  of 
Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies, and  Bpcclal- 
delivery   meaaengera. 

7.  Provldea  that 
amployeea  in  the 
postal  service  may 
count  all  years  of 
service  prior  to  July 
1.  1945.  toward  pro- 
motions to  "merito- 
rious" grades.  These 
grades,  established 
for  faithful  and 
meritorious  service. 
are  limited  under 
preeent  law  to  thoee 
employees  who  have 
served  a  required 
number  of  years  in 
the  grade  immedi- 
ately preceding  such 
gradea.  This  prcvl-  / 
slon  removes  this 
limitation  and  will 
enable  employees  of 
many  years'  service 
to  obtain  the  higher 
grades. 

a.  In  recognition 
of  longevity  of  serv- 
ice increases  the 
basic  annual  com- 
pensation of:  (A) 
each  postmaster  at  a 
poet  office  of  the 
Orst.  second,  or  third 
class  by  $100  upon 
completion  of  18 
years  of  service.  <B) 
each  oOcer  or  em- 
ptoyto  of  the  postal 


AC   PAOOtB    OT   BXNATO 

on  an  annual  basis 
(except  fourth-claaa 
poatmastera)  of  $100 
per  annum. 

3.  Compensation 
Increase  for  hourly 
or  nart-tlme  employ. 
ees  St  the  rate  or  2>'^ 
cants  sn  hour. 

3.  Increase  in 
eompensstlon  for 
fourth-class  post- 
masters at  the  rate 
of  a*,  percent  of 
their  basic  annual 
Oompensation. 

4   No  C'jmparable 
provMon. 


B    No  oomporaMo 
provision. 


0.   No  comparable 
provision. 


7.   No   comparable 
provision. 


8.    No   comparcbie 
provision. 
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BT    HOOSI 

■errlce  paid  on  an 
annual  baala  who  la 
In  a  single  salary 
grade  with  no  pro- 
vision fur  automatic 
promotion  by  $100 
upon  completion  of 
18  years  of  service, 
(C)  eocb  fotirtb- 
class  postmaster  by 
6  percent  of  his  an- 
nual bode  oompen- 
satinn  upon  comple- 
tion of  as  fears  of 
service 

•  Same,  Mit  word 
"rfiiular"  la  Omitted, 
th^fby  tfratlng  reg- 
UlHt   and   •i(b*tltUt« 

>$$jwt  to  tbil  t»ro' 


ao  r 


>T 


ATS 


r  Provldoii  thst 
employees  in  tbe 
postal  service ,  wtwti 
appointed  to  R  fogti' 
lar  ptMttlon,  will  bs 
nt«4^  Iff  irMto  • 
•fti  ttMsc  who  tm 
pmmnf  In  rofnttr 
p«»uu«n«  In  Mm 
I^mihI  servioo  •!  ft 
m%$»     Wtwer     than 

iro44 1  Will  IM  PtMMl 

in  grade  I. 


WAX 

The  House  verilon  provldoa  for  the 
tnodest  pay  Increase  for  most  postal  em- 
ployees of  $160  a  year.  Fourth-class 
postmasters  would  receive  a  pay  Increase 
at  the  rate  of  5  percent  of  their  basic 
annual  compensation  and  hourly  or 
part-time  employees  would  receive  a 
5-cent-per-hour  pay  Increase.  Many 
pastal  employees  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept additional  employment  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  order  to  eke  out  a  liveli- 
hood for  their  wives  and  families.  This 
is  a  deplorable  situation.  In  view  of  the 
loyal  and  conscientious  service  rendered 
by  the  postal  employees  this  modest  pay 
increase  should  certainly  be  supported 
by  all.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  provision  will  be  $75,000,000 
annually. 

tJNirORM    ALLOW.4NC1 

The  Hou.'se  version  also  would  provide 
for  an  annual  uniform  allowance  of  $100 
for  city  and  village  deliver^'  letter  car- 
riers, special-delivery  messengers,  motor- 
vehicle  employees,  custodial  guards,  ele- 
vator operators,  and  watchmen.  These 
employees  in  the  postal  service  are  re- 
quired to  wear  uniforms  while  on  duty 
and  yet  must  provide  these  uniforms 
from  their  own  pay.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
and  many  other  Government  employees 
who  are  required  to  wear  uniforms  are 
not  expc<:ted  to  furnish  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
uniforms  of  these  employees  is  great. 
They  should  not  be  required  to  stand  this 
burdensome  expense.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  provision  will  cost  $12,500,000 
annually. 

4NNUAL  LBAVX   XNCXX-^SCO 

The  House  version  increases  the  an- 
nual leave  of  postmasters,  officers,  and 
employees  In  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  20  days  (now  15). 
to  be  cumulative  to  a  maximum  of  60 
days.  Even  so.  this  still  leaves  annual- 
leave  benefits  for  postal  employees  far 
below  the  leave  benefits  for  other  Fed- 
eral employees,  who  receive  26  days'  an- 
nual leave.  The  Senate  version  does  not 
Increase  the  annual  leave  of  postal  em- 
ployees at  alL    The  only  way  to  even 


partially  remedy  the  exlrtlng  Inequality 
between  postal  employees  and  other  Fed- 
ernl  employees  in  the  matter  of  annual 
lenve  is  to  InsUt  upon  the  House  version. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
Vision  will  be  $25,700,000  annually. 

OTIRS  BEWtriTS  VtfX)tM  HOtTSB  VnStOK 

The  House  version  also  provides  three 
additional  grades  for  meritorious  and 
faithful  service  for  those  postal  em- 
ployees who  are  not  granted  such  grades 
under  pre.-scnt  law.  Tills  provision  ef- 
fects 60,000  employees  ol  the  postal  serv- 
loo,  IncludlnR  custodial  employees,  em- 
ployocfl  In  the  Division  of  Equipment  and 
Supplioe,  ftnd  special -delivery  mcsatn- 
ler .4  and  will  coet  am  estimated  11.000,000 
•finualty,  . . 

In  Additinn.  ttir  ]tnuM  vcntoB  provl4ii 
that  emuioyesft  m  the  tMstal  utrvldf  muf 
oeunt  alt  vtm  of  itrvfof  prior  to  July  1. 
1946.  toward  promoUoM  lo  moritorjoue 
iradfft.  ThtowlUoMlMiiillmftUdlM.- 
N0.000  annually. 

ImploytM  in  tho  posUl  sorvleo,  undar 
lN)th  tho  House  and  Benate  vorsUma. 
when  appointed  to  a  pocltion  will  l»o 
placed  In  grade  3  and  thoie  prosently  in 
positions  at  a  grade  lower  than  grade  3 
will  be  placed  In  that  grade.  In  effect, 
this  eliminates  the  lowest  two  grades  In 
the  postal  service.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  provision  will  be  $13,000,- 
000  annually.  By  increasing  the  begin- 
ning salaries  the  postal  service  will  be 
able  to  attract  promising  yoimg  men  who 
will  be  eager  to  make  the  service  their 
career. 

The  House  version,  in  recognition  of 
longevity  of  service,  increases  the  sala- 
ries of  postal  employees  by  the  amounts 
shown  on  the  chart  above.  This  reward 
for  faithful  service  will  serve  as  an  in- 
centive to  all  those  who  make  the  postal 
service  a  career. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  House  version,  exclusive  of  the  lon- 
gevity provision— for  which  no  figures 
are  readily  available— will  be  $159,450.- 
000.  This  is  small  enough  recognition 
of  the  loyal  and  eCaclent  service  rendered 
by  our  conscientious  postal  employees. 
It  merits  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  Congress. 


"Doc*'  Rojal  Alive  in  Many  Hearts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10,  1949 
Mr.  PHILBm.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rfcord,  I  include 
therein  a  very  well  written,  very  unusual 
and  touching  article  regarding  my  old 
and  valued  friend.  Dr.  Herbert  Royal, 
of  Harvard.  Mass..  who  was  recently 
called  to  his  eternal  reward. 

This  article  which  appeared  In  the 
celebrated  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
was  written  by  an  outstanding  and  tal- 
ented member  of  the  staff  of  ^Ws  dis- 
tinguished newspaper,  Robert  Cormier. 


It  Is  «  fitting  tribute  to  a  ixeat  Amer- 
ican. Dr.  Royal  exemplified  in  his  life 
the  very  beet  quoUtlcs  of  the  country 
doctor.  He  was  tireless  and  self-sacri- 
flclng.  Without  besiutlon  he  Invariably 
responded  to  the  call  of  duty.  Poe»eeoad 
of  rare  professional  skill,  sound  JudB- 
ment,  common  sense,  and  an  abiding  love 
of  his  fellow  man.  he  never  faltered. 
Tliere  Is  hardly  a  family  within  a  radius 
of  several  miles  from  his  Harvard  home 
but  which  at  some  time  or  other  was  not 
the  beneficiary  of  his  ministrations, 

Loved,  admired,  and  respected  by  all. 
Dr.  Royal  held  a  rare  place  Indeed  in 
the 4i«art»  of  thf  community  hr  (>>rvad 
so  dlimenlly.  skillfully  and  f..  v  for 

many  years,  ta  bit  passini,  a  giant  oak 
HftM  fallen,  t  jrmt  wul  has  rKumed  to 
hi/i  Malwr.  Mil  Imvm  bthind  §  ijrltf- 
siM<'k*.n  family  and  it  >w«t  of  fri«nd* 
Who  will  sorply  mUw  him.  !!•  i»  wUjtly 
MddMplynMrMd,  Abo¥oallhilorift 
iMUnf  ImpiwNi  of  h»«  nob^  •^'•^i^ 
and  taod  work",  a  leiaey  of  unauoallod 
example  In  unselfish  llvlni  and  eooftlruo- 
ttve  contributions  which  will  lonff  «t 
remembered, 

A  SToaT  raoM  THr  Coontsy—  Doc"  Royal 

Alivk  Uf   Many  UxArra 

(By  Robert  Cormier) 

HaavAis,    Saturday.— Dr.    Royal    Is    dead 

now  after  giving  60  years  of  hla  life  to  aervice 

In  this  little  town  and  the  places  lurround- 

Ing  It.    They  burled  him  a  while  back  and 

it  was  tbe  largest  funeral  the  town  has  seen. 

But  a  man  Just  doesn't  die  after  all  that 

time.     He   leaves  pieces   of   himself   In   tbe 

minds  and  hearts  of  the  pcfple  who  knew 

him.    If  you  walk  around  the  streeU  of  H»r. 

vard.  chatting  with  people  In  front  of  tbe 

library  and  on  the  common,  you  find  that 

he  Is  still  alive  in  many  ways. 

"Doc"  Royal  was  a  country  doctor,  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  who  started  out  In  the 
•horse  and  buggy  days"  with  a  little  black 
bag  that  served  as  bis  drtigstore.  There 
weren't  many  preacrlptlons  to  write.  "Doc" 
carried  his  remedies  with  him.  but  they  ex- 
tendf<l  beyond  pills  and  cough  sirup.  He  gave 
confidence  and  advice  and  doled  out  common 
sense  as  well  aa  medicine. 

BTf«»w»CTm  IN  otrrtaMin  ways 
A  mab  i»eeenU  many  aUlea  of  bla  person- 
ality to  many  people.  It  Isnt  any  wonder 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Blgelow.  two  of 
bis  contemporaries,  remember  him  as  a  quiet, 
dignified  man  while  hla  nurse  loolts  bact  on 
him  as  a  Jolly  fellow.  In  fiction,  the  au- 
thor takes  care  of  the  InconsUtencles  In  a 
man's  character.  In  real  life,  a  man  la 
always  moving  and  changing  and  his  char- 
acter Is  a  aeries  of  Impressions. 

Mr.  Bigelow  met  the  doctor  when  he  began 
his  practice  here  In  1888.  He  was  their  fam- 
ily doctor.  "Not  only  a  good  doctor."  Mr. 
Blgelow  says,  "but  a  good  friend.  He  waa 
a  deep  o"e.  didn't  have  time  for  gosalp  ta- 
small  talk.  Never  went  to  card  parties  or 
things  like  that.  A  quiet  man.  a  real  'Down 
easier  •    Bom  in  Maine,  you  know." 

He  remembers  the  days  "Doc "  Royal  fin- 
ished hU  rounds  and  dropped  In  at  Blgelow  a 
Meat  Market  to  rest  a  while  by  tbe  old  stove. 
Tired,  maybe,  and  worn  out  but  not  com- 
plaining. Just  taking  a  few  minutes  to 
sit  and  talk  a  whUe,  smoking. 

axcAix  um*  thiwcs  abotjt  him 
Now  that  he's  gone,  folks  remember  tho 
Uttle  things  about  him.  the  cigar,  and  how 
he  always  rode  aroiuid  In  bis  car  with  tbe 
window  beside  blm  down,  and  the  wind 
blowing  In,  summer  or  winter.  "He  was 
alow  as  molasses,"  people  recall.  "But  he 
always  got  there.    Never  looked  like  he  was 
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kMt    MAfto    UWtll    Why    IM    ffB«    M 


an  qutck  to  MtHig  up  vh*n  « 
V  Dm  Aoy«>  u  b«. 
TWy  UU  Afeettt 
MB«Uto«ur> 
la«  MTUtn  M««r«  N««  tegUM  vtatw* 
TMy  t«U  sbouc  bow  th*  door  t«  hto  Houm 
oAe*  WM  avm  locked,  and  IX  you  knocked. 
h«  took  you  In  whOhw  It  wm  doob  or  mid' 
ntCht  Th«y  t«U  about  th«  ttm«  yMn  ico 
wlwn  IM  b«d  •  call  to  tanr—f  la  nUdwtn- 
Mr.  Doc  bHdMd  up  OM  of  Ms  honM  (b« 
iMtf  foar  M  tbc  tim«  aad  kapc  tfeani  all  busy  i 

bed  bartfly  readied  ttoe  «4pe  of  town  wben 
tixe  enowdrlfu  became  too  high  for  the  ani- 
mal. 80  Doc  tied  tbe  borae  by  tbe  side  of  tbe 
road  and  walked  tbe  lon(.  snow-covered 
mlica  to  bis  patlaot. 


m 


I 


■}  1 


K4jrr   PtDTLZ   INTO  THS   WOBLS 

■e  broufbt  a  good  many  people  Into  tbe 
world.  Tbe  CaUaban  family  remerDbers  blm. 
Mrs.  Oeorglana  Caliaban  la  a  little  old  lady 
wbo  moUMred  10  cbUdren.  Klgbt  of  tbe 
cblldren  irere  born  here  00  Bolton  Baad.  Doc 
Doyal  delivered  ibem  "He  was  a  wmAartui 
old  woman  »ayt  now.  "a  wonderful 
for  babtee.  Were  sure  folnc  to  miss 
blm.  Csed  to  drlTe  by  tbe  bouae  In  tbat  slow 
way  of  bis."  One  of  tbe  Caliaban  firls  says. 
witb  pride.  "I'm  one  cf  bis  babies. " 

Hbare  an  many  people  like  tbe  Callabons 
Is  thi»  aaattea.  A  doctors  succes*  can  be 
fooBii  ta  what  bis  pauenu  say  sbout  blm. 
B0(  bf  tha  amount  of  money  be  made.  He 
nerer  wanted  to  get  ticb.  But  tbe  unpaid 
bUls  are  bis  Investment  In  tbe  people  be 
served  and  lored  If  someone  didn't  bave 
tbe  money,  tt  didn't  seem  to  mattar  to  Dr. 
Royal.  He  was  repaid  witb  somrtblng  great- 
er than  money.  People  liked  blm.  especially 
klda.  He  bad  three  sons  of  his  own,  but  folks 
say  be  always  bad  s  yearning  for  a  daughter. 
DsUvered  a  baby  girl  orce  and  told  the 
MnlHif  "111  give  Tou  $a.»«)  tor  tbat  glrl." 
■•  had  bis  girls  St  The  end.  when  hU  grand- 
daughters were  bom. 


:  owB  or  isowr  uaroraa 
Daring  his  ItfeUme  bare,  be  drew  devotion 
from  people.  One  of  tbe  moet  devoted  waa 
bis  nurse.  Mim.  Bthel  Sebolfleld.  A  small. 
gray-balred  lady  with  a  quick  smile,  she  was 
town  nurae  for  23  years  and  worked  aide  by 
side  with  the  doctor  She  cared  for  him  dur- 
ing his  laat  Ulneea  and  stayed  with  blm  until 
tbe  end. 

There  have  been  many  trtbutea  to  Dr.  Her- 
bert Royal.  Perhaps  the  greateat  came  when 
Mrs.  Scbolfleld.  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
acroae  the  green  common  from  hla  oAce. 
talked  about  htm  a  little  '^e  was  a  great 
simply.     Tears  stood  In  her 


lateroceaiiic  Canals — The  Atomic 
and  Naboaki  Dcftaac 


KXTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
D«  TRX  HOU8S  OP  RSPRRSBNTATIVRB 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  lowm.  Mr  Speaker, 
ever  since  the  current  Isthmian  Canal 
hat  baan  actively  before  the  Con- 
I  have  examined  available  pub- 
lished literature  on  modem  weapons. 
with  the  Idea  of  a-certainlng  ttat  poten- 
ttel  effacts  of  the  most  powcrftri  wapou 
of  them  all — the  atomic  bomb — on  the 
•atmrtty  of  the  Panama  Canal  ac  g  part 


of  Um  nHlgiiil  dgftOM  iyst#m  of  thg 

UBiltd  8lglM^ 

From  Um«  to  llma  during  tha  prtaant 
■ggiion  I  have  included  In  extensions  of 
BUT  remarks  instructive  articles  and 
statements  on  the  subject,  as  listed  In 
the  bibliography  on  the  Uthmlan  Canal 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  the  Bx- 
tension  cf  Remarks  by  Representative 
CuuiK  W.  Thompson,  on  page  A5&80  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  25. 
1949.  to  which  special  attention  of  our 
membership  is  invited. 

Another  most  illuminating  contribu- 
tion concerning  the  effects  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  by  William  H.  Hes&ler.  was  pub- 
lished in  the  September  17,  1949.  edi- 
tion of  Collier's.  The  following  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author  accom- 
panies the  article: 

The  author  Is  eminently  equipped  to  make 
thcee  ctieervatlons.  He  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  Navy  during  tbe 
war.  wltneseed  the  Bikini  tests  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  bad  acceu  to  all  except  top  secret 
doctunenu  on  the  effect  of  radioactive  ex- 
plOilaM.  Mow.  having  resigned  his  naval 
aoaualsBton.  be  Is  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Cincinnati  Inquirer,  and  chief  foreign 
affairs  commentator  on  radio  station  WLW. 

Tbl.^  article  Is  adapted  from  Heaa!er's  book 
Operational  Survival .  to  be  published  by 
Prentlce-Hall  on  October  17  It  promisee  to 
be  an  Important  and  controversial  anrument 
In  the  greet  debete  on  what  tbe  A-bomb 
meana 

In  his  treatment  of  the  defense  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation  Mr  He.ssler  warns 
against  the  currently  exaggerated  en- 
thusiasms and  oversimplification  of 
warfare  cwicepts  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  superb  instruments  and  controlled 
mechanisms,  in  warfare.  To  avoid  un- 
sound military  reasoning  he  emphaslxes 
what  he  terms  "the  plain  facts  of  ge- 
ography." 

In  this  regard  the  view  has  long  been 
recognized  by  many  authorities  that  the 
important  strategic  areas  in  the  foresee- 
able future  are  to  the  northward — in  the 
vast  Arctic  spaces,  especially  in  Alaska. 
The  probable  changes  In  the  primary 
means  of  warfare  have  materially  shifted 
the  strategic  focal  points  to  which  we 
have  long  been  accustomed.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  American  system  of  defense 
is  no  longer  centered  around  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  but  in  the  north  polar  re- 
gions, with  chief  reliance  on  military 
aviation  and  its  attendant  features  and 
supports. 

In  view  of  the  President's  recent  state- 
ment that  Russia  l.s  now  in  poasesston  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  publication  of  this 
informative  article  is  most  timely.  It 
fully  supports  the  viewpoint  pre;sented 
in  my  previous  extensions  on  this  .sub- 
ject, and  confirms  the  obvious  deduc- 
UoDS  I  have  sought  to  make,  that  the  de- 
fame of  any  type  of  Panama  Canal  or 
isthmian  waterway,  like  the  defense  of 
liighvvkys  and  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  over-all  governmental  re- 
sponsibility. It  depends  upon  the  combi- 
nation of  our  industrial  capacity  and 
military  might,  motivated  by  an  un- 
quenchable American  spirit,  and  not 
upon  advantageous  physlcaJ  conditions 
of  passive  defense  features  that,  con- 
ceivably, may  be  embodied  In  the  design 
of  canal  construcUoo. 


Ftrmlt  mg  to  commend  Mr.  Htiiler'R 

contribution  to  the  consideration  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  especially 
to  those  concerned  with  Interoceanio 
canal  proposals  and  national  defense. 

Under  leave  accorded.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  full  text  of  the 
article: 

Tws  A-BoMS  WoHT  Do  What  Tov  THimc 
(By  Wmiam  H.  Hessler) 

The  atom  bomb  Is  a  weapon  generally  over- 
rated by  American  political  leaders,  probably 
underrated  by  many  tradltlon-mlnded  mili- 
tary men.  shockingly  misinterpreted  by  the 
scientists  wbo  Invented  It.  and  groaaly  mla- 
understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  who 
stand  to  gain  or  lose  most  by  Its  use  or 
misuse. 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  not  a  new  weapon. 
It  la  Simply  a  new  and  much  more  powerful 
explosive.  It  can  kill  a  human  being  by  Its 
gamma  radiation  at  a  range  of  a  mile.  A 
SprlngDeld  rifle  wUl  kUl  at  4  miles. 

The  reception  of  the  atom  bomb  by  human 
society,  with  all  the  overtones  of  doomsday, 
recalls  the  lugubrious  predictions  tbat  were 
made  wben  tbe  machine  gun  was  Invented. 
In  1914  the  rapld-flrlng  machine  gun  was  a 
marvelous,  lethal  contraption.  It  would 
ahoot  through  several  husky  soldiers  With  a 
single  bullet.  It  flred  400  rounds  a  minute. 
Therefore.  It  was  argued  by  iu  promotera 
and  by  frightened  commentators,  a  few 
soldiers  with  macbtne  guns  could  and  un- 
doubtedly would  slay  millions  of  enemy 
troops  In  a  matter  of  days.  War  could  not 
possibly  go  on  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

As  It  happened,  the  war  Just  then  begin- 
ning went  on  for  4  years.  The  machine 
gun  did  not  shorten  wars  by  speeding  up 
the  rate  of  killing.  It  prolonged  wars,  by 
giving  a  new  advantage  to  the  defense  and 
choking  out  the  war  of  movement.  And 
World  War  n.  which  brought  far  more  dev- 
astating weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
maas  aasasalnatlon  than  the  machine  gun. 
was  a  e-year  (vgy  of  killing. 

All  that  Is  said  today  of  tbe  atom  bomb 
has  been  said.  In  years  |wst.  of  other  weapons 
St  their  debut.  The  confusion  stems  from 
the  overlapping  of  two  entirely  separate 
points  of  view. 

A  scientist  can  calculate  tbe  deetructlve 
power  of  the  A-bomb.  He  can  tell  you,  in 
degreea  centigrade  and  In  units  of  blaat 
preasure  and  radioactivity.  Just  what  It  will 
do.  He  does  this  Just  as  the  mathematician 
of  1914  calculated  the  lethal  power  of  the 
machine  gun.    He  may  be  Just  as  wrong. 

The  military  man  Is  not  too  much  inter- 
ested In  knowing  how  much  energy  Is  re- 
leased by  the  detonation  of  tbe  A-bomb.  He 
is  Interested  In  the  demonstrated  results  of 
the  new  weapon.  He  knows  that  very  little 
of  tbe  energy  expended  In  warfare  has  any 
actual  effect  on  the  enemy.  Most  bullets 
fired  In  war  don't  hit  anyl>ody.  Most  shells 
and  bombs  miss  their  targets. 

In  other  words,  the  calculated  deetructlve 
power  of  an  atom  bomb  la  not  a  reliable  basis 
for  appraising  lu  military  usefulness.  And 
that  la  why  the  scientists  have  led  ua  far 
astray. 

The  fashion  of  our  time  Is  to  prepare  for 
another  and  greater  war  of  gadgeu.  The 
plain  American's  view  la  unmistakable. 
What  he  wants — If  there's  to  be  a  new  war 
for  him — Is  to  sit  In  front  of  a  large  Instru- 
ment panel,  full  of  knot>s.  dials,  and  hand- 
wheela.  It  should  be  taken  right  out  of  the 
Weetlnghouse  factory  and  mounted  on  Long 
laland.  There  he  would  like  to  take  readings, 
make  calculations,  pull  levers,  and  then  with- 
out getting  out  of  hU  seat  drop  atomic  war 
beada  by  guided  mlaetle  on  targete  staked  out 
somewhere  east  of  Tashkent. 

This  popular  enthusiasm  for  gadget  war  Is 
by  no  means  an  evU  thing.    Something  of  tbe 
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tort  <■  needsd.  uadoubtedty,  to  prod  the 
lagging  lawMaatlons  e(  lefUlston  and  mttt* 
tary  men  alike.  But  there  U  a  risk,  a  real 
one,  that  the  nation's  popular  interest  In 
technology  and  Its  spawn  of  fascinitlng  new 
weapons  mHf  divert  responsible  policy  mak- 
ers and  cause  them  to  misread  and  exaggerate 
the  Implications  of  the  new  technology  so 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  plain  facts  of 
geography. 

NobTdy   will   question   the   ImporUnce  of 
our  industrial  and  milltarj  technology.    Uke 
our  capacity  for  mass   production,  it   U  a 
stupendous  military  asset      It  Is  our  arsenal, 
our  breeding  ground  for  new  weapons  and 
uctlcs.     Properlv    maintained    and    fed    by 
good  research  In  basic  science,  our  technology 
will  insure  our  qualitative  and  quantitative 
superiority  to  weapons  and  equipment. 
aaaasBSON  wrrH  oAOcm  is  riskt 
But  If  we  wander  too  far  from  sound  rea- 
soning In  our  obseeslon  with  gadgeU  atomic 
and   electronic,  we  may  find   ourselves  su- 
perbly    equipped     to    defend     some     other 
counuy,  yet  unable  to  defend  our  own.     For 
o\U'  milltarv  problem  is  always  framed  by  cer- 
tain geopolitical  realities— our  oceanic  posi- 
tion,  our   declining   natural   resources,   our 
reliance  on  a  single  Interoceanlc  canal,  the 
vulnerabUltv  of  cur  coastwise  shipping,  and 
the  dispersion  of  our  allies  over  widely  sepa- 
rated continents. 

saving  morals  to  one  side,  as  Is  sometimes 
convenient,  we  must  suppose  that  the  atom 
bomb  is  the  supreme  triumph  of  technology 
and  of  science  to  date.  We  must  therefore 
examine  this  weapon,  not  for  Its  phlloeoph- 
Ical  meaning  to  mankind,  but  as  one  more 
new  Instrumentality  of  warfare. 

The  atom  bomb,  either  the  uranlnum-235 
bomb  used  at  Hiroshima  or  the  plutonlum 
bomb  used  at  Nagasaki,  destroys  In  an  area 
of  2  to  5  square  miles  of  urban  territory, 
depending  on  altitude  at  the  Instant  of 
detonation,  the  efficiency  of  the  particular 
bomb,  and  the  character  erf  the  terrain.  The 
extent  of  property  damage  and  human 
casualties  depends  also  on  the  type  of  con- 
struction prevailing  In  the  area. 

A  more  powerful  bomb  U  now  In  produc- 
tion. It  will  release  more  energy  and 
therefore  work  destruction  over  a  larger 
area.  But  the  area  does  rot  Increase  In  pro- 
portion to  the  augmented  power  of  the  bomb. 
In  military  terms,  which  are  not  the  same 
as  scientific  terms,  the  more  powerful  the 
bomb  the  less  efficient  it  Is.  For  most  mili- 
tary ptirposes  10  bombs,  each  with  one 
tenth  of  the  power  of  the  Nagasaki  bomb, 
would  be  more  effective  than  was  the  one 
Nagasaki  bomb.  This  would  be  true  even  If 
the  10  smaller  bombs  were  dropped  In  a 
random  pettern.  and  whether  the  target 
were  a  single  large  installation  or  a  consid- 
erable area  of  general  strategic  Importance. 

DES'TRtlCTTVa  POWES   APPaAISCD 

The  damage  worked  by  the  atom  bomb  re- 
sulu  from  the  release  of  energy  In  the  form 
of  Ught,  heat.  radlaUon  and  blast  pressure. 
Predee  data  such  as  were  obtained  at  Bikini 
and  Kniwetok  have  not  been  revealed,  of 
course.  But  It  is  clear  that  the  bomb  will 
destroy  or  aerlotisly  damage  reinforced  con- 
crete structures  up  to  700  or  possibly  1.000 
feet  from  ground  sero— tbe  point  on  the 
earth  dlrecUy  lieneath  a  burst  somewhat 
above.  The  bomb  will  ignite  inOammable 
materials.  If  they  are  directly  exposed,  up  to 
ranges  of  a  mile  or  somewhat  more.  The 
heat  of  the  bomb  will  Inflict  severe  burns 
on  the  human  skin.  If  directly  exposed,  up  to 
a  mUe  away.  Even  light  clothing,  however, 
will  protect  at  this  exUeme  range. 

The  radiation  of  the  bomb  is  probably 
lethal  to  human  beings  dlrecUy  exposed,  up 
to  a  distance  of  something  less  than  a  mUe. 
But  at  tbat  range  or  anjrthing  near  It.  any 
ahlelding  material  of  metal  or  maacnry  will 
give    good    protection.      Even    at    "ground 


,^^r  I  fset  of  eoncreis  will  Mop  rsdlsilnn 
of  letbal  inuniltles.  Six  feet  of  esrth  will 
ftvs  complete  protection.  At  s  range  oC  s 
half  mile  from  the  burst,  s  foot  of  eoncrete 
will  Insure  survival  ngalnst  blast,  best  and 
radiation. 

On  fairly  level  ground  in  an  urban  area 
rather  fully  built  up.  one  may  visualise  the 
atom  bomb  as  demolishing  everything  but 
the  most  solid  of  structures  in  an  area  of 
CTie  seventh  of  a  square  mUe.  working  very 
heavy  damage  over  one  half  a  square  mile, 
and  spreading  more  moderate  destruction  to 
the  more  exposed  and  vulnerable  biiUdliigs 
over  two  or  even  three  square  miles.  IX  the 
bomb  is  detonated  low  over  a  valley,  the 
damage  wUl  be  limited  by  the  tvirrounding 
hills.  Any  Irregularities  of  the  terrain  con- 
fer some  immvuilty  on  structvires  and  persons 
shielded  by  a  rise  of  ground. 

Persistent  radioactivity  Is  unlikely  to  be  a 
factor,  save  in  underwater  bursts  In  fairly 
deep  water.  In  moet  casea  persons  who  do 
not  receive  a  lethal  dose  of  radiation  at  the 
Instant  of  the  burst  are  not  endangered  by 
remaining  In  the  area  of  devastation  or  by 
entering  It.  In  certain  conditions  alpha  par- 
ticles may  be  emitted  by  tinflssioned  frag- 
ments of  the  bomb.  Tills  may  go  on  for 
years.  But  this  hazard  is  a  small  one.  after 
proper  decontamination  measures.  And  In 
atomic  air  btirsts.  which  are  the  moet  effec- 
tive In  military  terms,  the  risk  of  alpha  radia- 
tion after  the  detonation  is  negligible. 

These  very  general  observations  about  the 
effects  of  the  atom  bomb  are  not  exact  data 
meant  for  the  guidance  of  military  planners, 
either  Soviet  or  American.  They  arc  merely 
rough  approximations  intended  to  suggest  In 
a  rough  way  what  the  bomb  does  when  it 
explodes.  Now  we  must  see  in  a  little  more 
detail  what  the  bomb  did  at  Hiroshima. 

The  Hiroshima  tomb  killed  78.500  people, 
or  15,000  to  the  square  mile.  One  airplane, 
a  B-29.  carried  the  single  bomb  whlchac- 
compllshed  this  macabre  feat.  In  the  great 
explosive  and  fire  raids  on  Tokyo  of  March 
9.  1946.  about  80.000  people  were  killed. 
That  took  about  300  B-29'8  Instead  of  I. 
Tokyo  Is  much  more  densely  populated  than 
Hiroshima,  perhaps  four  times  more  so.  An 
atom  bomb,  it  is  therefore  commonly  as- 
sumed, would  have  killed  fotir  times  as  many 
people  In  Tokyo  as  It  did  In  Hiroshima.  And 
from  this  it  Is  an  easy  step  In  arithmetic 
to  conclude  that  1  B-29  with  1  atom 
bomb  is  the  equivalent,  in  killing  power,  to 
1,200  B-29*8  with  full  loads  of  explosive  and 
Incendlarv  bombs. 

This  Is  easy  arithmetic,  but  It  Is  not  cor- 
rect. The  extremely  high  casualties  at  Hiro- 
shima stem  from  the  fact  that  no  warning 
was  given  to  the  population  there.  Only  a 
few  hundreds  were  In  the  shelters  that  could 
have  accommodated  100.000.  Had  the  Japa- 
nese been  led  to  fear  a  single  B-29  when 
sighted,  their  losses  st  Hiroshima  mleht  have 
been  much  less  than  half  what  they  were. 
It  must  be  supposed  that.  In  future  military 
use,  the  atom  bomb  will  not  always  be  a 
total  surprise. 

Hiroshima  was  typical  of  industrial  cities 
all  over  the  world  in  at  least  one  respect.  It 
was  a  sprawUng  complex  of  factories,  trans- 
port facilities,  public  utilities,  and  actual 
mUltarv  liistallatlons.  not  to  mention  resi- 
dential areas  snd  business  districts.  And 
even  at  Hlroehlma.  according  to  the  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey,  although  the  small  factories 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  were  fully  destroyed, 
the  big  plants  on  the  periphery  were  virtually 
undamaged  and  94  percent  cf  their  workers 
uninjured.  These  undamaged  factories  ac- 
counted for  74  percent  of  the  city's  produc- 
tion. 

As  for  transpOTt.  the  railroad  lines  passing 
through  the  city  were  repaired  and  ready  for 
uae  48  hours  after  the  attack.  It  would  have 
taken  several  atom  bombs  to  destroy  Hiro- 
shima, a  city  of  343.000  people.  It  would 
take  quite  a  number  of  such  bombs,  dropped 


With  preolrien  bMSd  oa  food  tatelltfrnee 
data,  to  hftlt  all  produetlon  la  a  isrgtr  ead 
more  pcDUloxis  ntjr  such  u  Leatatra4  or 
Mosoow  or  Xhsrkov. 

But  oonsldsr  the  problsms  of  such  s  mU- 
slon. 

To  begin  with,  we  hsve  no  bomber  aircraft 
that  will  By  from  our  homeland  to  the  main 
centers  of  Soviet  war  Indiwtry  with  a  bomb 
load  and  return.  Such  an  airplane  does  not 
exist.  And  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
will  come  Into  being  soon. 

The  sU-motored  B-S6  is  an  Impressive  air- 
plane. It  can  carry  a  tremendous  load  of 
bombs.  72.000  pounds,  for  a  limited  distance. 
It  can  carry  a  smaller  lotwl  (one  atom  bomb, 
let's  say)  much  farther.  But  the  B-S6.  even 
as  beefed  up  in  recent  modifications.  Is  not  a 
New  York-to-Moecow-and-retum  airplane. 
In  combat  conditions.  It's  radius  of  action  to 
about  3,000  miles. 

There  is  an  easy  answer  to  this  objection,  cf 
course :  Let's  do  ovir  bombing  of  the  Riosslans 
from  the  British  Isles.  Already  B-29-8  have 
been  flying  from  the  great  nmways  of  East 
AngUa  to  soar  over  Europe  In  a  cold-war 
show  of  force  Or  let's  work  from  Tripoli, 
where  the  United  States  has  an  airfield  and 
could  build  a  great  bomber  base.  The  one 
base  area  Is  1,500  miles  from  Moscow,  the 
other  1.800  miles  from  Kharkov.  The  ranges 
arc  practical  for  the  B-29's  and  B-60's.  which 
were  until  recently  our  heavy  bombers,  but 
which  are  now  known  as  medium. 

This  sounds  sensible.  And  If  it  works  out. 
It  Is  sensible.  But  unfortunately  we  have  no 
good  reason  to  count  on  the  possession  of 
usable  air  bases  In  Europe  or  even  north 
Africa  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  new 
World  War  started  on  the  Kremlin's  signal. 
It  doesn't  make  pleasant  reading  in  the 
newspapers  of  western  Europe,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  American  strategic  planners  must 
flgiirtf  on  the  possibility  of  losing  aU  con- 
tlnentJU  Europe  to  the  Soviet  armies  In  the 
first  few  weeks  of  a  conflict.  And  a  ftirther 
assumption  must  be  made :  TTie  British  Isles 
may  be  neutralized  soon  afterward  as  a  base 
for  large-scale,  long-range  air  operations. 

Assuming  that  the  B-3«  could  lick  the  ques- 
tion of  distance,  could  It — being  no  faster 
than  the  B-29 — spend  6  or  7  hours  over  Soviet 
sou  en  route  to  Its  target  and  rettirnlng. 
without  being  destroyed?  There  are  some 
hard-bitten  fliers  who  doubt  It.  who  gravely 
fear  that  few  would  get  through. 

Gagged  by  their  own  superiors.  American 
flght-r  pilots  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have 
had  little  to  say  on  this  point.  But  off  the 
record  they  have  dissented  from  the  ofBclal 
Air  Porce  dictum  that  the  B-36  U  Invulner- 
able at  altitudes  above  30,000  feet.  And  the 
Russians  are  shrewd.  Their  air  power  goes 
largely  Into  fast-cUmmng,  high-speed  pur- 
suit planes,  buUt  especially  to  Intercept  and 
destroy  bombardmenf  craft. 

Maybe  we  can  protect  these  giant  bombers 
of  ours  with  fighter  escorts.     Well,  we  had 
better.  If  we  want  a  fair  share  of  them  to 
come  back.    Bombers  much  like  them  fared 
badly  Indeed  over  Germany  in  World  War 
n,  when  fighter  escort  was  lacking.     Un- 
escorted   Flying    Portresses     (B-17'b)     were 
used  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can air  offensive,  until  the  great  Schweinfurt 
raid  of  October  14,  1943;  but  the  losses  were 
too  great.    Of  that  force  of  238  bombers.  02 
were  lost  and  138  damaged,  some  beyond  re- 
pair.    Personnel   casualties   were   599   killed 
and  40  wounded.     And  as  the  United  States 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey  reported:   "Such 
losses  could  not  be  sustained.    Deep  penetra- 
tions without  fighter  escort  were  suspended." 
Experlence  leaves  no  doubt,  then,  that  until 
the  enemy  s  combat  air  power  is  quite  well 
neutralized,  no  nation  can  count  on  putting 
atom  bombs  or  any  other  bombs  Jtist  where 
it  wants  them. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  dealt  with  tbe 
relatively  simple  problem  of  getting  bombs 
ptit  down  on  target  areas,  assuming  all  the 
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white  that  this  li  a  fruitful  cntcfprlat. 
tt  IB  tteM  to  taqom  vbMlMr  tte  war-All 
.  IB  DMt.  worth  tbt  matt  asd 
Ptortanjit«t7.  th»  ytui— ii  and 
»cta  at  bomhartfBMat  avtatkm  dur- 
taC  WorM  War  U  hare  be«n  fuUy  and  ac- 
eoratclT  mesaurad  by  the  Bombtn«  aurrry. 
a  neutral  and  Mghly  oompatcnt  t#chn>ral 
innp^  W«  h«*a  Um  maana.  tbarcfor*.  o< 
maMtaf  aa  Iwaaat.  tanpartlal  avaluatton  of 

In  the  Svopaaa  th— tir.  Aaglo-Amcncan 
fcrcaa  4i<ipp»d  MMJtt  tana  at  htmba.  of 
wh:ch  lJM.OeO  tona—WJ  paromt— vara 
keypad  oa  Oermanjr  At  the  peak  In  1M4. 
IJOO.OOO  unifcrmcd  paraonaal  vara  anffa«ad 
tn  thla  stnt^^c  air  ugMMln.  Boufhly  half 
or  tha  dTlllan  war  affort  at  Oreat  Britain 
was  drrotad  to  tb«  support  d  this  slncl* 
oC  tha  war.  And  wtet  dMl  IJSOilOO 
at  bombs  do  to  Oarmany?  Tbay  klDad 
approumataly  aoo.000  paoplc.  The  (lawats 
to  proparty  was  stupazMlous.  But  Oarman 
production  of  war  aqtilpment  increaaad 
ataadity  throush  all  thla  aerial  fury,  until 
lata  In  1M«.  when  AoMrtcan  forcaa  already 
I  Id  Paris  and  tha  Buaalans  bad  recovered 
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at  tba  atoai  booth  and  tha  Umiu 
at  tta  uasfalTisas  emeifa  ftoai  tha  data  on 
Its  pertormsnce.  It  Is  a  Tery  attdant  maans 
of  kHUng  paopla  by  surprlaa  In  urban  oon- 
aantratlofli  If  there  is  any  point  In  tfala( 
that. 

But  wa  have  seen  that  there  ara  clear 
tn  cUstroylnff  urban  areas 
than  actual  InataUatloos  of  direct 
Bsllltary  value  to  tha  enemy.  Tha  objaet  of 
V  ar  la  to  parsuada  the  enemy  to  abandon 
inea.  not  to  kUl  bis  people 
das  troy  tha  atnietwaa  in  which  thoaa 
people  hre  and  work. 

By  thla  crtcanon.  tha  aton 
be  ot  pel  tWtj  ftran  tha 
w  hava  anHilowad— flfi>  a  fire  great  in- 
ktan.  ajitiiat  aoaaa  oU-flald  de- 
lU  and  raAnarftaa.  agalnat  soma  of 
the  eery  larpaat  of  railway  eantwa.  and  of 
course  anslnst  seaport  areas  and  harbor 
In^tsllatlfwii 

llM  laat  or  thaae  Is  a  singularly  tempting 
tarpat.  Thm  aaooaid  taat  si  B.klal  proved  that 
a  ftaalfm  bontb  detonated  under  water  In  a 
ralattvely  small  enclosed  harbor  will  toes  up 
tone  of  radioactive  water  and  steam,  spraad- 
lag  a  fcg  of  radioactive  materials  over  the 
vldnlty  Thla  plaguaa  all  the  ships  and 
dock  Instsllstlons  >a  s  radius  of  perbsps  s 
half  mils.  The  r^Uoactlvity  persists  In  tha 
water  and  some  stnicturaa  for  many  waa>B. 
itha.  But  thla  probably  wosUd  not 
ta  ahailov  water— IS  or  30  feat— ba- 
tba  atvya  at  water  and  steam  would  be 


Aatf  thla  of  eo«vaa  la  or  much  greater  intcr- 
oat  to  the  United  Ststea.  with  lu  great  fleet 
and  lu  reliance  on  sea-borne  trade  than  It 
la  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  little  ot 
either.  Ttie  United  Btataa  Nary,  quite  prop- 
arty. haa  taken  pains  to  show  that  a  task 
force  ataaminf  at  rea  la  not  a  good  target  for 
the  atom  bomb.  It  is  vlniully  proof  i^alnst 
But  the  Nsvy  should  be 
by  the  fact,  which  la  in- 
disputable,  that  a  fleet  at  anchor  In  a  harbor 
ts  an  extraordinarily  attractive  and  vulner- 
able targrt  for  atomic  attack. 

The  atcm  bomb  tUI  not  serve  us  ss  well 
M  tt  will  the  Bnaatana.  osMe  they  have  it  and 
the  madna  of  dallvanag  tt  to  North 
OiUy  about  HJXOJOOO  peoola  of  the 
Union  live  In  eltlea  of  a  half  aslIUon  or 
populat;on.  Our  dtlaa  of  that  slse  or  larger 
total  nearly  twtes  aa  many  Inhabltasu  all 
In  peroentege  tarms.  It  percent 
Uve  In  dtlea  of 
In  tha  Bovlet  Union 
only  1  percent  of  tta  pepalaM  Uve  in  equiva- 
laat  oi^aa  aram.  M  a  awMer  < :  fact,  hslf 
the  peop:e  of  tlm  United  Btatm  now  Uve  in 
140   daaiMly   popuUted  metropoUiaa   araaa 


surrounding  eltles  of  SOJKO  or  more  popula- 
tion. We  ere  sn  urban  people,  and  we  are 
Just  ths:  much  more  vulnerstrie  to  the  very 
technique  of  maaa-^aatruetloo  attacks  which 
we  have  had  the  duhfcna  honor  of  lifting  to 
tts  greatest  development! 

The  ratio  ts  changlcg.  to  be  sure  The 
Sonet  Union  is  going  through  an  Industrial 
revolution  wlilch  the  wmtam  democradea 
eompiotad  kmg  ago.  The  urtianliatlon  of 
the  Bfslan  people  ts  proceeding  swiftly. 
Perhapa  tn  10  or  :o  years  the  pattern  may 
not  be  greatly  different  from  our  own.  in 
leapect  to  the  concentration  of  people  In 
conopact  dtlea. 

One  thing  of  great  Importance,  however, 
ts  likely  to  remain  much  as  it  Is.  American 
urban  renters  arc  largely  tn  the  northeast- 
ern section  of  the  country,  tn  the  ares  roost 
open  to  Soviet  sir  sttsck — however  remote 
such  sttacks  may  be.  The  main  population 
canters  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  much  more 
dispersed,  tn  contrast.  l>ecause  the  develop- 
ment of  heavy  industry  has  been  far  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Mo»row  and  Leningrad. 

One  careful  sclentut.  Dr.  Philip  liorrt- 
son.  eetlmatea  that  st  least  l.OOO  atom 
bomba  would  be  needed  to  do  the  same  dam- 
age to  Russia  as  was  Inflicted  by  the  Ger- 
mans tr  the  Stalingrad  campaign  alone. 
D-.  Stefan  T.  Poaaony.  drawing  upon  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  t>omblng-target  selection 
and  bombing  evaluation,  concludes  that  It 
would  take  something  like  6.500  atom  bombs 
to  bring  about  the  total  destruction  of  the 
dtles  of  s  ms>x  enemy.  So  sn  atomic  blitz, 
a  quUrk  war  for  total  victory,  is  not  some- 
thing to  count  on. 

It  must  bc~^  added  that  freedom  of  In- 
formation makea  a  dlCTerence — and  in  our 
caaa  a  handicap.  The  United  Statea  Is  thor- 
oughly mapped,  and  iU  strategic  centers 
are  known  to  aU.  The  precise  locatlooa  of 
almost  aU  important  targeu  are  available  to 
anyone  who  la  Interested.  That  gOM  for  In- 
duatrtal  and  transport  bottlenecks,  for  out- 
right military  Installations,  for  stomlc  energy 
Installations,  for  steam  and  hydroelectric 
power  facilities.  But  this  U  iK)t  all  true  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  IndusUies  hsve  been 
on  the  march  eastward  and  wtMMe  newer 
developmenta.  aach  as  thoaa  for  atomic  en- 
ergy espertaMnta  have  been  cloaked  In  a 
secrecy  far  surpaaslng  anythtag  tikat  la  pos- 
sible in  a  democracy. 

We  face  another  handicap  In  the  fact  that 
the  atom  bomb  ts  peculiarly  a  weapon 
adapted  to  surprise,  aa  we  proved  to  a 
stunned  world  in  1943.  The  maximum  util- 
ity of  atomic  weapona  wUl  lie  in  their  use 
artthout  watnlag.  aa  the  opanlag  phase  of  s 
war.  Baoh  aa  eaterprlm  woold  be  a  dtffl- 
cult  one  for  a  peeeefuUy  Inclined  democracy 
to  under  uUu.  It  la  among  the  Innate 
handlcapa  of  democracy  that  the  people 
must  be  persuaded  to  make  war.  Por  a 
dictatorship,  that  ts  a  hurdle  much  more 
eestly  aurmouated.  So  the  atom  t>omb.  In 
the  lone  run.  ts  a  weapon  much  more 
likely  to  be  used  by  surprise  sgalnst  ua  than 
the  other  way  around 

To  be  reailstlc.  we  must  appralm  the  atoea 
t>omb  aa  a  weapon  which  can  be  oeed  la  two 
dlrecttona.  And  on  thla  reckoning  our  ad- 
vantage shrivels  away  rapidly 

Tet  It  la  only  the  United  States,  and  no 
la  todays  world,  wtuch  la  ad- 
prtBdlple  of  mam  dsatrxictlon 
from  tha  air  m  the  hey  to  future  vtetory. 
The  Ualted  Btatm  alone  Is  buUdlag  a  stra- 
tegic air  force  planned  to  lay  waste  cities  aa 
each. 

In  other  worda.  It  la  the  American  concept 
of  strategic  air  power  which  is  guiding  future 
war  Into  ttM  pattern  of  blind  devaatatloo. 
And  In  the  long  ma.  that  la  the  aort  of  war 
from  which  the  Uatted  Statea.  with  lu  urban 
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of  the  atom  bomb  In  American  mUitary  pol- 
icy, therefore.  Is  very  restricted. 

We  must  keep  it.  and  develop  It,  and  have 
It  ready— simply  In  order  to  rataliate  if  It  Is 
used  agalnat  us.  In  our  lawleas  world  that  Is 
our  best  hope  of  dlssusdlng  an  enemy  from 
launching  an  atomic  attack  on  us. 

But  In  the  conditions  of  war  that  seem 
probable  In  the  decade  to  come  the  atom 
l>omb  should  not  be  thought  the  Instnunent 
of  victory.  It  Is  only  an  Instrument  of  de- 
struction. And  while  some  destruction  is 
Incident  to  any  military  victory,  they  are  not 
synonymous. 
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Atom  bombs  and  long-range  aircraft  will 
aever  itka  a  war  for  ua.    The  rightful  place 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  TOKX 
IN  THJt  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoio.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  October 
1»49: 

Isr.Aix;  Yoxmo  Blood  and  Old 
(By  George  Biddle) 

Tn,  Avrv,  AprU  21,  1949 — The  modernistic, 
stuccoed.  matcht>oz.  balconied  buildings;  the 
tropical  shrubs  and  trees;  the  crowds  throng- 
ing the  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  Square  on  the 
abore  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  vital  ener- 
getic, up-to-date,  youthful  and  enthusiastic 
crowd.  The  faces  might  come  from  any  city 
where  type,  color,  and  dress  are  not  too 
rigidly  stressed:  from  Geneva  or  Lausanne. 
from  the  French  towns  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  north  Italy  or  Barcelona.  Nothing  par- 
ticular to  mark  them;  youth,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  physical  t>eauty,  health.  vltaUty.  po- 
liteness, good  nature.  Many  young  soldiers 
in  Kngltsh  unUorm;  boys  and  girls,  single  and 
In  groupa.  A  look  of  belonging  which  one 
bad  not  aaaoclated  arlth  an  aU-Jewish  popu- 
lation. 

One  sees  comparatively  few  marked  Sem- 
itic tjrpea;  and  fewer  still  of  the  East  Side 
bearded,  skullcapped.  moth-eaten,  grease- 
spotted,  parchment-dry  rabbis.  One  hears 
much  German  and  Yiddish,  but  in  the  main 
Hebrew.  The  better-educated  all  speak 
English  perfectly;  a  Uaaer  number,  largely 
from  Algiers  or  Tunisia.  Prench. 

It  U  Impoaalble  to  get  rooma  anywhere. 
ICuch  buUding  is  going  on.  AU  In  brick  and 
stucco  on  steel  girders.  It  contlnuaUy  re- 
mlnda  me  of  Rio;  the  heavy-ladened,  tropl- 
cal-odored  sea  air:  the  modern  balconied 
arehltecturs  and  the  mingling  of  the  occa- 
alonaUy  exotic,  dark-skinned,  aenauoua  slant- 
eyed  women  snd  strikingly  iiaadaooM  boys. 

Little  dsrk-sklnned  Jews  from  the  Yemen, 
with  Arab  caps,  wind  in  snd  out  among  the 
cafe  Ubies  selling  papers.  Against  the  com- 
pletaii contemporary  and  highly  Intelligent 
^  of  TW  Aviv,  they  seem  as  alien 
aaaehronlatic  as  the  little  bearded 
who  look  as  if  they  changed  their 
Idsea  m  InfrequenUy  as  their  under  wear- 
once  every  thoumnd  years  or  so. 

Lewu  Brown  in  his  history  of  the  Jewa 
potnta  out  that.  In  order  to  survive  as  a  na- 
tion and  retain  their  national  identity,  they 
walled  themselves  In  by  a  tremendous  and 
successful  effort  to  return  to  the  |>ast.  to 
the  womb  of  their  greatness.  ThU  is  to  me 
the  unique  snd  tragic  fact  in  Jewish  history; 
the  need  to  parpetuau  theU>  identity,  which 
became  pnealhte  only  by  the  renunciation  of 
the  stream  of  contemporary  thought  and 
Ufa.     Now  for  the  first  tlate  In  3.000  years 
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thoy  cap  retain  their  Identity  ecd  alao  Uve 
in  the  ireseut  and  the  future.  Looking  at 
the  voung  people,  one  aenaes  an  almoat  Im- 
mediate and  complete  physical  uans&gura- 

tion. 

I  called  on  the  Poianys.  to  whom  Weliealey 
Aron  had  given  me  a  letter.  Asaph  Goor.  a 
PalestlrUn-bom  Israeli  of  Russian  parent- 
age, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia! and  a  government  employee  in  loresta- 
tion.  Joined  us. 

Thej-  teU  me  that  there  are  no  Arabs  laft 
in  Tel  Aviv.  Ttey  f!ed  one  and  ad  on  the 
outbreak  of  hoatiiitie*.  Why?  They  were  on 
comparatively  friendly  terms  with  the  Jews 
for  many  years.  The  Jews  rarely  employed 
them.  It  is  true,  on  account  of  the  highly 
unionized  labor  conditions  In  Tel  Aviv.  But 
the  Arabs  sold  vegeUbles  and  eggs.  Was 
their  departure  due  to  cowardice  or  to  urdera 
from  the  Mulii?  Probably  a  UtUe  of  both, 
but  mostly  the  latter. 

Walking  home  with  Asaph.  I  aaked  him  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  iiihablunu  were 
refugees  from  Hitlers  Evirope.  Perhape  40.000 
or  50.000,  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population. 
-Usten  to  thU  group  of  boya.  They  are  talk- 
ing Hungarian.  Perhapa  not  here  many  days 
longer  than  yo«." 

"I  had  supposed,  having  known  the  DF 
camps,  that  anyone  who  had  beer,  sub- 
merged In  that  hideaus  atmosphere  for  5  to 
10  years  would  be  stamped  a  netiioUc  aU  his 

-No.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  cured  hu- 
man beings.  We  hsve  given  them  a  beUef  in 
themselvm:  a  tome;  a  future." 

~Aiid  the  Irfuu?  I  was  told  that  tt  was 
mostly  comixwed  of  DP  boys  whose  life  In  the 
lager  had  turned  them  Into  gangsters." 

"That  Is  Enf.ish  propaganda.  The  Ir^un 
was  Fascist.  If  ycu  want;  but  Its  leaders  were 
patriotic  and  they  had  their  own  mistaken 
Ideology.  The  wreck  of  the  Altalena,  whose 
hull  la  being  salvaged  for  scrtip  Iron,  is  the 
symbol  of  the  end  of  their  political  power  In 
Israel.  The  loilowers  and  hangers-on  of  the 
Ir^n  wets  toughs  and  gangsters.  But  not 
DP  boys." 

AprU  2t:  After  lunch  I  walked  to  J.vffa,  one 
of  the  most  anc.ent  cities  in  the  world.  The 
former  Arab  section  was  completely  and 
systemat'caUy  destroyed  by  Hebrew  bombUig 
durluK  the  war.  Yet — by  Intent— only  one 
moEque  was  dHmaged.  I  have  seen  no  city 
m  Europe  more  ruthlessly  deowUshed.  En- 
tire blocks  were  heaps  of  rubble,  the  height 
■ometUnea  of  a  two-story  building. 

I  conUnued  along  King  George  V  Avenue, 
down  King  Feisal  Avenue  around  the  old 
fortress  overlooking  the  port,  whose  arro- 
gantly solid  masonry  dates  from  the  days  of 
Suleiman  and  the  Cmsaders.  ^All  this  sec- 
tion of  old  Jala  encompaases  ^iimi  as  miser- 
able as  any  I  have  seen  in  San  Antonio.  Mex- 
ico, or  Algiers.  Beapa  of  swUl  and  rubbish 
lay  pUed  by  the  houses.  The  sewage  trickled 
down  the  middle  of  the  unpaved 
Snotty,  half-naked  babies  and  si 
women  in  fUthy  rags  crawled  in  and  out  of 
the  dark  stinking  alley  and  among  the  wreck- 
age left  by  the  bomblrxg. 

For  In  Jaffa  are  stlU  living  many  Arabs  who 
remind  me  of  the  vmtouchables  of  Algiers; 
foul,  diseased,  smelling,  rotting,  and  pv;!l„lat- 
ing  with  vermin  and  corruption,  slinking 
about  the  streets,  flat-footed,  with  loose, 
dribbling  lower  lip;  carrying  with  them  their 
mcks  of  refuae,  orange  rinds,  scraps  of  bread 
and  meat:  begging  a  coin  or  a  half -smoked 
cigarette. 

Yet  through  all  this  misery  is  filtering 
great  actlvltv.  Beams  are  salvaged  from  the 
rubble  Wails  are  replastered.  Stores  with 
fumlttire,  clothes,  and  food  are  opening  up 
in  half-demolished  buildings.  I  am  told 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  Jaffa  with  lU 
hybrid  population,  squalor,  and  filth  Is  a 
serious  headache  for  the  Government. 

All  over  tlie  town.  buHdlngs,  streets,  and 
Bometlmea  entire  sections  are  closed  off  with 


wire  enUnglements.  But  even  in  Tel  Aviv 
many  of  the  pwBrn>g°t  and  doorways,  aa  at  3 
Yeshurun  where  I  lodge,  are  walled  up  with 
sandbags. 

April  30:  Lunched  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum, 
where  I  mfct  Dr.  Haim  Gamzu.  the  Director, 
and  saw  a  very  fine  retrospective  exhibition 
of  Hanna  OrlofJ.  At  times  her  work  sp- 
proximates  arts  and  craits  and  la  pretty  weak 
in  design,  and  some  of  her  portraits  are  frank 
caricatures,  and  mediocre.  Others  of  her 
portraits  are  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
sculpturesque. 

The  galleries  were  pecked  with  young 
people,  eager,  vivacious,  alert.  It  suggested 
to  me  what  might  have  been  the  enthviil- 
a&m  of  the  Italian  youths  uuriug  the  High 
Renaissance.  Often  I  think,  too,  of  the  same 
mental  eagerness,  democratic  simplicity, 
prfde.  and  prophetic  sense  of  fulftlling  a 
woild  mission  that  shine  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Americans  at  the  birth  of  our  coun- 
try— particularly  Jefferson  and  the  Adamses. 
Three  teen-aged  girls  chattered  in  front  of 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  fullcwing  through 
the  movement  of  "the  design  with  animated 
and  caressing  gestiires.  I  caught  their  eyes 
and  smiled.  They  grinned  with  a  delicious 
look  of  guilty  happiness,  as  if  proud  of  t>elng 
caught  stealing  forbidden  fruit. 

In  the  evening  I  went  with  Ed  and  Itihak 
Norman   to   hear    Patil   Paray   conduct    the 
Tel    Aviv    orchestra    with    Richepin    at    the 
piano.         Beethoven's       Sixth       Symphony. 
Packed   crowds;   wild  enthusiasm;   ovations. 
Afterwards   refreshments   were   served   with 
cakes,  wine,  and  the  native  cognac, 
c 
JiKTTSALEM,  May  1. — Where  Tel  Aviv  Is  aU 
modern — but  tawdry  and  completely  lacking 
in  architectural  distinction — Jerusalem  is  a 
jumble   of    many   styles,   brought,   however, 
into  some  sort  of  fusion  by  the  warm  color, 
atisterity,  snd  fine  solidity  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal cut  stone.    I  was  Immensely  l.npressed 
by  the  Jewish  Agency  BuUding,  wrecked  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  already  completely  restored. 
Johann   Ratner,  a   Jerijsalem  architect,   de- 
signed   it.      The    Yeshurun    Synagogue    by 
Rubin  is  also  very  fine.    The  Angle -Pale«tme 
Rank  by  Eric  Mendelsohn  and  the  Post  Office 
by  an  English  architect,  Harrison,  who  also 
did  tl-.e  Rockefeller  Museum  In  the  old  city 
and  the  Government  House,  have  great  style. 
All  these  buUdings  have  individual  distinc- 
tion and  are  a  sober  and  intelligent  adapta- 
tion of  the  modern.     They  fit  well  into  the 
covm try's  background. 

I  never  saw  so  many  rabbis.  Most  of  them. 
cf  course,  with  sweat-stained  bread -brimmed 
blRcK  felt  hats,  grease -spotted  and  dust- 
stained  coats,  and  dull,  resigned,  kindly,  grsy- 
sklnned  faces.  A  few  of  the  younger  exhibit, 
however,  a  pardonable  touch  cf  vanity.  Great 
cainike  eyes;  a  cream  and  pink  complexion; 
pouting  lips  "and  coquetishly  combed  side 
curls. 

After  lunch  we  walked  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Be«alel.  Dr.  Schlff  showed  us  his 
archaeological  treasures;  some  Bakst  draw- 
ings, and  a  really  flue  exhibition  of  prinU: 
Rembrandt,  Jean  Calot.  Delacroix,  and 
French  modernists. 

A  charming  little  drawing  of  Klee,  done  in 
1911.  It  had  an  easy  spontaneity;  It  seemed 
the  natural  idiom  of  this  much  overrated 
petlt-maitre.  How  often  does  the  personal 
gesture  or  expression  of  the  artist  become  in- 
stitutionalized into  the  cold  empty  aheU 
which  no  longer  houses  a  Uving.  growing 
organism. 

I  showed  Dr.  Schlff  aiid  the  others  my 
drawings  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  of  the 
Dachau  and  Landsberg  DP  concentration 
camps.  I  think  they  were  really  touched 
when  I  said  I  wished  to  present  them  to  the 
museum.  He  asked  me  how  I  could  do  this. 
I  said  that  I  had  always  re&Uaed  they  had  a 
very  real  historical  signlQcance.  apart  from 
any  artistic  value;  that  I  had  kept  this  col- 


lection together,  feeling  that  it  ahould  go  to 
the  Library  cf  Congieas  or  aome  Palaetlnlaa 
kutttutton:  and  that  I  waa  glad  U  would  be 

hcused  arlth  him. 

May  t:   I  went  sketching  to  Bn  Karem, 
the   birthplace   of  John   the   Baptist,   wtth 

Nancv  Norman,  a  Dutch  photographw,  WU- 
liam  Van  Der  PoU.  and  a  German  writer, 
Hilda  Krtsteller.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
spent  2>.i  yrsrs  in  German  concentration 
camps:  Westerbork,  Tereslenstadt.  Auschwits. 
Bergen.  Belsen,  and  Klelne  Festung.  She  had 
worked  for  the  underground,  passing  many 
women  and  chUdren  bito  Holland.  She  was 
caueht  carrying  arms  for  the  underground. 
I  raid  to  her,  "There  are  few.  Indeed,  who 
went  to  AtMchwlta  and  received  a  sahaequuit 
transfer.  You  were  lucky."  She  euewered 
me:  "My  husband  was  killed  at  Dachau  9 
days  before  the  American  llbei*tlon."  Sub- 
sequently I  learned  that  she  was  made  an 
honorary  citisen  of  Holland  for  her  work. 

I  sketched  in  the  oltve  groves  below  Kin 
Karera.  The  grass  is  Jeweled  with  poppies, 
Oueen  Anne's  lace,  wild  geranium,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  flowers.  The  air.  clean 
and  fresh.  Bands  of  boys  and  girls  walked 
by  singing. 

In  the  village  I  heard  a  number  of  charm- 
ing little  boys  talking  ^lanish  together.  I 
asfced  them  where  they  had  learned  it.  for 
they  spoke  a  pure  CastiUan.  They  were 
Sepnardic  Jews  from  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia, 
where  their  ancestors  had  been  living  for 
400  or  more  years,  since  their  expulsion  from 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

M»y  4:  From  my  window  I  can  see  the 
low  ridge  of  Mount  Scopus,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  cedars  behind  the  I!Sigllsh  Ceme- 
tery, and  the  Hebrew  Uulverslty.  The  wln- 
dowpanes  of  my  room  have  many  small  holes 
in  them,  pierced  by  spent  shrapnel. 

I  watched  the  ilberation-day  parade  from 
the  wooden  grandstands  on  the  Jaffa  Road. 
For  an  hotir  the  troops  marched  by.     Tliey 
looked  as  tough  and  seasoned  as  the  soldiers 
from  the  rngUsh  Eighth  Army  or  ctir  own 
beet  divisions  which  I  had  seen  in  Africa 
or   Italy,   yet   different.     During   the   hour- 
long  parade — with  two  exceptions,  a  driver 
and  a  wounded  man— no  soldier  smUed  at 
the  crowd  that  cheered  and  clapped  contlju- 
uaUy.    Piide,  exultation,  tension,  a  tremen- 
dous overflow  of   physical   vitality.    But  it 
was  not   the  haughty  overbearing   pride   of 
Russian   and   German    troops.    It    was    the 
almost  mystical  look  of  dedication,  sublima- 
tion, of  the  young  boy  approaching  confir- 
mation.    The  men  were  occasionally  out  of 
step,  but  as  they  passed  the  reviewing  stand, 
their  miiscles  knotted  and  stiffened  as  they 
saluted;    their  shoulders  tv.-lsted   back  and 
their  eyes  stared  out  in  rapture. 

Mr.  Samuels,  my  gtUde,  said  to  me,  "When 
the  Arabs  attacked  us  In  the  old  city   we 
had  one  Bren  gun.  which  we  fired  from  win- 
dow to  window.    The  soldiers   were  armed 
with  sticks.    With  our  present  equipment  we 
could  have  been  In  Bagdad  or  Bokara.     The 
Arabs  were  weU  officered,  but  cowards,  and 
ran  at  the  least  excuse." 
in 
May  7-  To  the  Rebareles  Teshlva,  an  ad- 
vanced or  fanatical  Hasldlc  synagogue.     The 
holy  scholars    and   rabbts   dmped   In    their 
black  and  white  woolen  or  sUken  tallUhim— 
which  reminded  me  of  a  painting  of  Cha- 
pall's — etood    or    sat,    shouting,    waUlng.    or 
chanting  their  prayers.    Some  beat  the  desks 
and  tables  with  their  heads;  others  Jerked 
forward  in  frenry,  aa  if  in  the  act  of  copiUa- 
tlon.    Most  of  them  wore  the  long  famUiar 
pray   or    black    caftans,    with    wide    lapels. 
Some  had  velvet  coats,  crimson,  yellow,  or 
plum-colored.    UsuaUy  they  hung  their  fur 
hats  on  nails  and  placed  on  their  heada  the 
little  black  skullcape— the  yarmulka.     These 
fur  hats  or  strelml  originated  in  Poland  dui^ 
Ing  the  Middle  Ages.    At  flrat,  ••  a  »odt 
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In  a  RtuiO'lAii  T«slUTa  Um 
at  tte  prteaUy  east*,  tn  Um 
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Um  artMoeracT  o( 


t : 


8te  !■  a 
;  eoMVf*  ta  a  wlf. 

virgin  wtMn  abc 

baad  to  tDMJLt 

to  har  iktM- 

that  wit.  Um  ttrnp^  only 

boUdaya.-* 

Ak  Um  Cat*  WlMi  I  talkad  with  Omboo 

ot  Um 

ara  four  attata  of  paopla 

"Tb*  yooBC  (aiMratloQ.  wIm 

Im  tte  war;  who  grrv 
op   artth   BabTaw   aa   UMtr   lanc^wifa.    who 
Thay  ara  at  tha  eaca  o(  thoaa  Un- 
whlch  wlU  moid  tha  ooaatac  type  la 
aa  UMf  wUl  aaoM  tta  hlatory.    Than 
ara  tha  tnralgn  iDttflaeCaala  and  pro- 

talnc  wltJa  thaaa  tha  eultura  axMl  backcroxmd 
of  their  natlva  Unda.  Such  ara  tha  acboUrs. 
Dr  SchlS.  Maaha  Oardon.  and  Or.  Haim 
Oamzu.  Thay  cUof  to  thair  langiMta  and 
slnoa  thaaa  ara  part  of  thalr  par- 
IdanUty.  Thirdly,  thara  ara  tha  Un- 
■algraau  and  IVa.  whom  oaa  can  aome- 
tlmaa  racogniat  by  tha  pawlatant  look  of 
t-ntT*"^  In  tha  aya.  tha  waatcd  or  hloat«d 
ttaaa.  tfca  jellaw  skin  LaaUj.  thara  Is 
tha  ramnant  of  madleraUam  and  the  Orlant : 

tfaa  Temanttca.  Alga- 
ords.  Thla  atamant  u 
cooeaBtratad  In  JartMaJam.  which  U 
-wtth  NaMrath  and  ■lirihiba.  both 
Arab  towna— tha  Moat  pleturaaqiM  and  least 
typteal  city  In  laraal  Tha  Brat  thraa  wUl 
quickly  fuaa:  parbapa  In  a  ganaratton:  for 
thay  p«U   toward   a   coxmnon   goal,   united 
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I  aAad  him.  too.  how  tha  anUghtened  Jew 
faala    about    tha    orthodoa    and    rellgloua 


"Tha  OoaatBMant  need  take  no  stapa  to 
Uquldata  or  avan  Modtfy  thaaa  alanMnta." 
ha  anawerad.  "They  ara  faat  dtaappaartng. 
Mrhapa  as  rapidly  as  In  I*ew  Tork.  Fifty 
yaara  ago  thay  ware  tha  dominant  element 
la  Janiaalam.  aoelany  and  pcUtlcaUy.  The 
Oovammant  win  hMMB  the  proceas  of  du- 
Intagration  by  dasalag  up  thv  onaanltary 
and  eaantually  by  new  hiUMlng  aad 
of  a  battar  llXc.  ror  my  own  part. 
I  look  upon  thalr  gradual  dlaappaarance  with 
noataigla  and  ragrat.  Thay  may  be  counted 
aa  tha  few  Idaallati  and  mymtlca  In  a  aaaterlal 
Thay  want  nothiag  of  tha  world's 
aad  If  the  aatflBllaB.  aMdy.  and 
prayar  of  a  Uiatlma  arlll  raauK  tn  tha  correct 
tranipoattlan  of  a  comma  in  tha  Talmud. 
thalr  work  on  aarth  has  been  to  them  frult- 
r;il  and  juatlfled. ' 

"1  hare  nothing  of  the  myatlc  In  om.**  I 
iwpUad.  "Like  aU  Americana,  my  Approach  U 
pragmatic.  When  I  think,  however,  of  Raph- 
aal  toyar.  Max  Weber,  or  at  tha  many  Jewlah 
and  intallectuala  wbcMa  fathara 


I 


aalvatloo. 
out  tha 


rabbu.  I  eaaaoC  feel  that  ratrograaalve  re- 
llgloua myaUdam  la  tha  only  anawar  to  ma- 
MBunon.  In  his  search  for 
not  the  Jewiah  mystic  shut 
id— much  aa  did  the  medieval 
a  nacaaaary  erll?  Be 
to  find  hla  Ood  and  bap- 
bam  occaamnally 
•  MNorteH  aaaaaaity.  Mrt  creative  vMton 
«UI  atwaya  ba  aaao  through  eyaa  that  ara 
thafwtura." 


May  10:  I  reached  tha  Jtvay  Btaa 
about  «  o'clock  in  tha  aaanlDg.  oa  tha  Ma 
from  Af ula.  The  ghawaln  had  bean  btovtag 
for  a  daya  from  tha  tfaaart.  The  tavpara- 
tura  touched  100  degrees  Fahrenheit 
Barhal  KoUn  T*'*g~'*'  met  me  and  led  me 
to  har  hoaaa.  8ha  and  bar  huaband  ara 
of  four  faoilUea.  each  owning  a 
la  tha  lan.  low.  tin-roof  ad 

In  tha  little  white-plastered  room  were  a 
narrow  bed.  two  chairs,  a  tabic,  and  a  com- 
btaatXii  bwaau  and  wai^uba.  wtth  a  few 
ana  of  glaaa  on  tha  ahalaaa.  There  arcra  a 
few  BPapahols  of  their  three  amall  children. 
plnaad  to  tha  walla:  and  a  graphophone. 
Into  a  comer.  On  the  porch  out- 
stacked  two  or  three  canvaa-backcd 
clmlrv  There  were  elcetrle  lights  but  no 
running  water. 

The  children  sleep  and  atteiul  their  claaaea 
In  separate  dormltorlea  and  stiidy  roooH. 
Rachel  took  me  to  the  mens  ahowers  and 
aoeaawhat  rudimentary  tcl'ets  In  an  out- 
boUdtng.  When  I  had  washed,  she  ictro- 
tfnead  ma  to  her  buaband  and  brought  in 
auppar  tram  tha  communal  dintag  room. 

Wa  ate  Mack  bread  and  fraah  butter. 
canned  sardines  and  canned  herring,  cream 
cbeeee.  Jam.  stewed  apples,  and  tea.  Later 
we  sat  out  on  the  moaqul  to- in  tested  lawa 
with  frlenda  of  the  family,  and  chatted  in 
broken  Oarman  and  Hebrew  until  1 1  o'clock. 
RadMl  aarvad  hot  tea  and  cognac  I  wxs 
dfuggad  wtth  fadgoe.    Too  tired  to  sleep. 

Tha  neat  Btomlng  wa  Iveakfaatad  in  the 
oocnmunal  dining  quarters.  She  then 
walked  me  atwut  the  Kibbutz,  ahowlng  me 
tha  aaw  alr-«omimoned  dining  hall,  the 
motor  pool,  cow  abada.  chicken  coopa.  and 
ehUdran'a  (loartera.  I  auKle  drawtega  of 
soma  of  tha  bablaa  alaaplng  In  the  out-of-door 
nursery  I  laft  tar  Bn  Har-vl.  the  targe 
procesalng  KlMvta  and  artist  reat  bouse,  be- 
fore lunch. 

At  Nvev  Btan  ara  about  M  families.  The 
ISO  adults  live  tn  aooM  W  email  houses  The 
hoacferad  children  ara  houaad  tn  their  own 
dormnorles  and  nursertaa.  Moat  of  theae 
Jews  etana  frooi  Cracow  and  have  been  living 
here  18  years.  The  children  go  to  nursery 
aehoola  until  9  vcars  old.  when  tbev  t>egln 
thalr  aerloua  studlea.  Tha  adults  work  from 
6  till  8.  whan  thay  braakfaat:  from  •  till  12. 
whan  they  dine  and  rest;  and  again  from  3 
until  8.  when  they  bathe  and  have  aoppar. 
Bach  member  geti  a  10-day  holiday  a  year 
Rachel  works  in  the  boapltal;  her  hiuband 
drlvea  a  tractor. 

Perhaps  80  percent  of  the  farming  In  Israel 
Is  worked  by  Kibbutzim.  One  reason  Is  that 
ai^culture  here  la  mora  highly  mechanized 
than  in  any  other  country  except  the  United 
Stataa.  Private  owners  on  small  farms  could 
not  atwcaaafully  compete  with  them. 

I  asked  Rachel  about  the  launlgrants. 
One  is  apt  to  forget  that  about  aoO.OOO  of 
them — that  la.  1  peraon  In  every  4 — came 
here  during  the  war  year,  the  first  year  of 
Israel's  national  life,  and  that  perhapa 
400.000 — 1  parson  out  of  a — have  come  here 
during  the  p>ast  IS  years.  She  aald.  "Of 
course  they  raise  serious  problems.  Moat  of 
them  have  lived  in  cities  and  are  not  inclined 
to  make  over  their  life  in  the  country. 
Others  are  not  sympathetic  to  communal 
ownership  and  would  prefer  working  for  thetr 
own  proAt.  Still  othart  ara  physically  unfit 
aad  Ignorant  as  farawra.  Thoaa  who  are  In- 
clined to  try  the  espartBMBt  ara  given  a  year's 
training,  when  a  final  daclaton  is  made  " 

Racbal  told  me  that  whan  they  first  came 
to  Sin  Rarod  ttic  country  was  wild  and  had 
never  been  under  cultivation.  The  tall  Palea- 
tlne  thistle  grew  8  feet  high  and  choked  out 
vegetation.  Tha  Araba  had  never  aaan  nK>- 
tan,  and  ran  in  fear  from  automcbllea.  For 
years  they  ahot  at  and  ambiubed  the  Jews. 
Thoaa  arwa  hard  tlmaa  Now  the  Jeers  get  on 
wall  wtth  tha  Araba.  who  vary  slowly  adapt 


themselves  to  weatem  sUndards.  I  asked 
what  thay  most  needed.  She  an- 
baa  everyone — "More  aettlers  and 
■eaa  capital,  with  borrowed  money  and 
BMra  worfcara  this  country  could  support 
twice  the  population.  Of  course,  the  immi- 
grants are  a  grave  problem.  But  we  shall 
maat  it.  We  must  oOar  asylum  to  all  the 
Jawi  of  the  world  who  would  come  here.  And 
quickly  Before  the  next  war.  For  then  It 
wUl  be  too  late." 

The  Kibbutzim  are  to  me  the  moat  Inter- 
•Bttng  thing  In  Israel.  They  supplied  the 
core  of  the  crack  fighting  troops,  which  saved 
the  nation.  Her*  you  see  the  (acea — lean, 
hard.  Unned.  aelX-rellant.  intelligent,  aobar; 
yet  full  of  faith,  hope,  and  confidence — that 
are  the  promise  of  the  future  of  the  country 
and  explain  the  success  with  which  to  date 
tha  younu  state  has  met  its  prodigious  chal- 
Irnga.  Many  farmers  in  America  could  not 
atand  the  austerity  of  Rachels  life.  In  cer- 
Uln  wavs  it  la  as  creative  and  satlafylng  as 
that  of  her  aunt.  Helena  Rulrtnstein. 

V 

Mav  12:  I  vUlted  the  Al  Hamel  Tlberla 
baths  a  ml'te  below  the  walled-in  town  of 
Tiberias.  Here  was  a  melting  pot  of  the  Jews 
cf  four  contlnenU.  Hasidic  elders  In  long 
yellow  and  black  or  roae-colored  striped 
gowns;  Kuropean  Jews,  speaking  English. 
Genaan.  or  Tiddlsh:  Druse  women,  squatting 
in  tha  shade,  eyes  and  mouths  hid  with  white 
buiaooaas:  tattooed  Badoulns  from  the  des- 
ert: dky  Araba  tn  amcuiu  tlre3s  with  thinly 
veiled  faces:  Yemenite  women  In  close-fitting 
embrolderad  black  trousers,  tucked  into  long 
CM  woolen  stockings:  Yemenite  men  arlth 
aaabrotdered  In  wool  on  white  veata; 
Jews  from  Txirkey  or  Persia:  aol- 
i;  boya  and  girls  in  the  unlveraal  khaki 
or  alaeks  and  khaki  ahlrta;  and  the 
tn  abort  white  togalike  gowns  and 
graan  aproaa  above  their  brown  legs  and 
sandaled  feet. 

Inakle.  swathed  in  sheets  and  resting  on 
marbia  slabs,  the  bathers  talked  In  Yiddish. 
Rumanian.  PolUh.  German.  En^liah.  and 
Hebrew  In  the  hot  sulphur  pool  an  old 
fat  white-bearded  Jew  held  on  to  the  rail, 
bobbing  majestically  up  and  down  and  quite 
immersing  hla  fine,  heavy-featured  patriar- 
chal and  hirsute  countenance  He  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  aome  old  Greek  saa 
god  or  Poaeldon:  or  a  kindly,  heavy-lidded 
and  venerable  porpoLie. 

Tha  heavy  walls  of  cut  stcne  circling  tha 
old  Roman  city,  and  the  bastions  and  towers 
built  by  Tiberius,  are  still  standing.  He.  too. 
unquestionably  bathed  in  the  hot  sulfur 
Al  Hamel  Tlberla  baths.  To  the  casual 
traveler  these  walls  are  the  only  enduring 
symtK)!.  in  these  parts,  of  the  splendor  of 
Roman  civilization.  Like  the  petrified  foot- 
prints, or  bones,  of  huge  mastodons,  these 
skeleton  vestiges  of  the  tremendous  energy 
and  life  drive  of  former  civlltzations  are  to 
me  vary  dramatic. 

What  dynamic  drive  the  AralM  must  have 
had.  Hew  can  one  explain  their  architecture 
and  achievements  m  mathematics,  war. 
medicine,  and  the  humanities  in  terms  of 
the  apathy,  filth,  diseaae,  degradation,  and 
laziness  cf  their  descendants?  I  have  felt 
the  same  way  In  attempting  to  measure  tha 
furious  thrust  of  the  Spanish  conqulstadorea 
in  soma  lazy,  half-buried  Guatemalan  town, 
rotting  away  in  apathy,  pellagra,  and  under* 
coxirishment. 

May  14:  In  the  very  old  synagogtM  in 
8afcd,  the  elders  were  preparing  for  tha 
Feast  of  Lag  b'Omar  at  Meron.  Here  many 
hiudrcd  years  ago  was  btjried  the  miracle 
worker.  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Yochal.  authur 
at  tha  Zohar.  Another  American  (an  un- 
orthodos  Ruaalan  Jew  from  New  York)  and 
I  were  invited  in  to  hear  the  singing.  It 
struck  both  of  us  that  there  were  no  young, 
westernized  Jeers  In  the  synagogue.  Every- 
where one  has  the  Impression  that  religion 
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here  h.xs  les«  ho!d  on  the  people  than  In  any 
Catholic  community  in  America.  The  old  men 
were  very  polite  and  friendly.  They  invited 
me.  aa  a  special  honor,  I  am  told,  to  take 
the  roll  of  parchment  arlth  the  torah  from 
tU  little  cloeet  and  present  it  to  the  reader. 
At  a  gueaa.  my  acquaintance  tells  me  1 
out  of  10  Jews  here  la  strictly  orthodox. 
In  New  York  It  may  be  one  out  of  a  thou- 
sand. What  probably  broke  down  the  ritual- 
ism In  the  U.  S.  A.  U  the  necessity  of  doing 
busineas  and  taking  money  on  Saturdi^y. 
Here,  for  instance,  no  food  is  cooked  on  Sat- 
urday, although  it  is  "kept  warm"  in  the 
kitchen.  In  my  apartment  house  at  Tel  Aviv 
the  electric  lights  in  my  room  were  cut  off 
Friday  night. 

VI 

Nazabkth.  May  16. — 1  wandered  about  the 
streets  of  Nakarath  with  my  bag*,   looking 
for  a  place  to  sleep.    An  all-Arab  city,  with 
only  Jewish  aoldlera.    A  young  Arab.  Hanna 
jurtMn.  inalated — much  against  my  inclina- 
tjlOQ — on  t.^king  me  to  his  home  and  intro- 
ducing BM  to  his  mother,  aunts,  sisters,  and 
four  broClMva.    Hall  the  Nazarenea  are  Com- 
mimfta.  rnaUt  pnpagilirltwfl  on  account  of 
their  prea^fanhappyaeoaomic  plight-    Two 
of  Haana's  btothera  argued  with — or  rathar 
attacked — me  quite  bitterly.    When,  in  reitfy 
to  their  questioning.  I  told  them  that  Wal- 
lace was  a  politically  discredited  man.  they 
retorted.  "That  is  because  you  only  read  the 
capitalistic    bourgeois  preaa.     You  will  hear 
from  Wallace,  the  graataat  man  in  America. ' 
They  aaked  me  about  free  education.     "But 
In   Caochoalovakia   even    if   I   vlait   it  lor   2 
montha  I  am  given  tiie  best  free  education 
and  my  expansea  are  paid,"  and  so  forth. 
As  to  the  Marshall  plan;     "And   you  know 
what  Marshall  Is  doing  in  Lebanon?     He  ia 
sending  them  nothing  but  fountain  pena  and 
typewriters,  to  get  rid  ol  your  surplus  stock. 
WUl  that  feed  us?"    They  were,  however,  ail 
deeply    in  wrested   In    the   prices   of   United 
States  articles,  particularly  ahoes.  aaXeiy  ra- 
zors, automobiles,  hotel  roooos.  food.    Tbeir 
hatred  against  the  Jews  oocaaiooally  blazed 
out       For  u«  1-Uy  15  was  a  day  of  sadnaai 
But  we  t*»«ii  fight  again. "    I  have  seldom  seen 
greater  dlalllueion  and  frustration. 

May  16  Left  Maaareth  early  after  visiting 
tho  sacred  churchaa  and  underground  cave 
where  Mary  and  Joseph  may  have  lived  on 
their  return  from  Egypt.  In  Haifa  I  lunched 
wtth  Harry  Beilm  of  tha  foreign  olBce  tha 
following  day. 

"Thraa  years  ago."  I  aald.  "when  I  waa  told 
that  tha  Kigliah  wera  alrakl  to  allow  greater 
laualgratlaii  or  niainamtnna  to  tlie  Jev>s  In 
Palestine,  becavMa  they  dreaded  a  Pan-Uianuc 
uprlaing  that  arould  threaten  war  in  the  en- 
tire Orlant.  I  always  an&wered  that  two  flrat- 
claas  motored  divMlons  could  poUca  Uie  en- 
tire country  I  leli  then,  as  avanta  have 
ahoam.  that  the  Araba  were  about  as  dan- 
geroua  aa  ao  many  North  American  Indiana 
In  modwn  machaahMd  war.  The  Bngliah 
muat  have  known  that  a  strong  and  friendly 
state  of  Israel  was  the  best  guaranty  for  tha 
protection  of  their  interests  In  Asia  Minor. 
How  could  they  have  been  so  stupid?" 

BelUn  answered.  ""Many  believed,  and  Bevln 
believed,  la  the  myth  of  Arab  superiority. 
He  actually  thought  that  when  they  left  the 
country  on  May  15.  It  would  be  overrun  In  2 
weeks,  and  that  tha  English  would  ba  re- 
called by  the  30th. ' 

"But  why.  then,  did  he  not  do  all  that  he 
could  to  strengthen  the  Jews  during  the 
mandate?" 

"Bevlii — and  the  English  Foreign  Odice. 
which  still  on  certain  questions  thmks  In 
terms  of  1150;  that  U.  where  the  Empire  is 
coocernad — fait  that  they  could  handle  the 
Araba  if  they  were  vlctorioua.  The  Jews 
would  be  tougher  bargainers. " 

It  ia  tragic  to  think  that  the  English  of 
ChtvehiU's  Their  Flnaat  Hour  should  have 
tiMwn  themselvaa  so  morally  corrupt,  so  un- 
chivairoua,  tuigeneroua.  and  politically  stupid. 


ae  they  did  In  their  behavior  toward  the 
most  democratic  and  Intelligent  people  in 
Asia. 

After  lunch  I  went  by  bus  to  visit  the  old 
walled  dty  of  Acre.  The  bastions  about  Tl- 
btftas  looked  In  places  7  feet  thick.  But 
the  walls  surrounding  Acre,  inside  the  moat, 
were  about  80  yards  wide:  the  bastiona.  an- 
gled out  Into  the  moat,  were  another  7 
meters  in  depth.  There  U  a  brutal  massive- 
nasa  about  these  Norman  strongholds.  Yet 
It  «aa  the  same  lace  that  built  the  French 
eathadrala.  Or  was  It?  The  Crusaders  were 
fighting  robber  baaoaa.  How  much  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  eaChadrala  came  from  Italy 
and  Byzantlive  culture? 

Ma>  21 :  Jean  NcwTnan  had  made  appoint- 
ments for  me  to  do  portrait  aketches  of  Mes- 
kln  and  Hanna  Bovina  of  the  Hablma 
Theater 

I  made  a  fine  drawing  of  Meakln  and 
showed  It  to  him.  It  Is  all  right."  ha  said. 
••but  you  have  made  me  loc*  25  years  yoimg- 
er."  He  la  about  50.  entirely  t)ald.  with  a 
heavy,  bulbous.  Intelligent,  and  sympathetic 
face.  He  was  quite  the  grand  old  man,  but 
Jovial  and  friendly.  He  had  played  twice  in 
America.  I  asked  him  what  he  thotight  of 
Alfred  Lunt  an<!  Lynn  Pontanne  and  of 
Helen  Hayes.  He  couMat  recall  their  namea 
and  did  not  seem  intarasted. 

Hacca  aovina  has  a  sensitive,  rather 
tragic  face.  She  told  me  that  the  Hablma 
had  started  in  Russia  25  years  ago.  They 
always  acted  in  Hebrew,  although  they 
been  trained  by  Stanislavsky  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Russian  theater.  "You  have 
fine  actors  In  America, "  she  said,  -but  no 
theater." 

I  understood  what  ahe  meant  when  I 
vlaited  the  Habima  that  night.  The  stage 
settings  were  very  simple  and  the  actors  ware 
coetumed  in  long,  fiowing  robes.  The  play 
was  based  on  some  Bible  story.  The  group- 
ings were  splendid,  formal,  and  constantly 
shifting  and  regrouping.  Both  the  scenery 
and  the  studied,  nobly  statuesque  and  dra- 
matic groupings  reminded  me  of  Giotto.  I 
felt  that  here  was  material  for  a  whole  series 
of  mural  paintings. 

May  22:    The  PiO  got  me  a   plana  to  fly 
down  to  Sodom — the  Sodom  of  Geneals — on 
tha     Dead     Sea.     As     we     approachad     the 
Dead    Sea    the     i^uUen     landacapa    became 
more  terrifying  In  appearance.     The  black 
crust   of    the   earth    was   split    with    broad 
chasms.    Canyons,  barranca*,  arroyoa.  dried- 
up  rivuleU.  wriggled  and  zigzagged  in  ail  di- 
rections.     One    would   suppose    that   not   a 
Uving  thing,  a  lizard,  a  bird,  a  plant,  could 
suck    nourishment    or    moisture    from    that 
torrid,  salty,  sun-baked  clay.    The  earth  waa 
totally  without  color,  but  ranged  from  a  dead 
black  tjo  every  tone  of  gray  and  dirty  white, 
by  the  edges  of  the  aea. 

Alter  lunching  with  the  soldiers  I  did 
sketches  of  two  uniformed  glrla  in  the  trans- 
port corps.  Both  were  bora  in  Jerusalem  of 
Kuaalan  parents.  Heater  Segal  had  high 
cheakbonea.  black  hair,  aixd  a  dark  akin.  She 
was  broad-noaad.  with  slant  haaal  eyaa.  a 
wide  acnaual,  proud  mouth,  the  comara  eaally 
flickering  into  a  charming  smile.  A  good  deal 
of  Tartar  in  hv  1  would  suppose.  I  Jokingly 
aaked  her  if  she  had  killed  any  Araba.  She 
answered  quite  caaually.  "In  Jeraaalam. " 

Tho  other  girl  waa  named  Ama  Mar.  She 
had  a  fine  low  forehead,  extreme  delicacy  of 
feature,  a  amall  mouth,  boneat.  dark  t>lue 
eyaa,  and  a  broad  column  of  a  neck,  aet  on 
ample  shoulders.  She  was  a  red-cheeked. 
yeUow-haired  Valkyrta,  a  GagZMTlan  Nordic. 
X4k>  many  of  the  girls  in  uniform,  aha  wore 
shorts  and  worked  barefooted. 

May  23.  The  PIO  took  me  to  the  improvised 
sat  of  buildmgs  on  the  ouulurts  ol  the  town 
which  constitute  the  foreign  office — to  a  re- 
ception for  Moahe  Sharett,  who  had  flown 
in  from  ParU  2  hours  earlier.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  members  of  hla  staE  and  the 
foreign  office,  gathered  In  a  small  garden. 
He  spoke  to  them  oO  the  record,  very  in- 


formally, for  an  hour.  Thla  gtftatf 
bom.  I  believe,  in  RuasU  but  came  here  as  a 
child.  I  am  told  he  speaks  with  abaolute 
fiuency  his  native  Hebrew.  Arabic.  Ruaelan. 

Polish.  English,  French,  German,  and  Turk- 
Ish.     He  has  a  look  of  deep  and  gentle  in- 
telligence    He  smiled  frequently.    The  list- 
eners laughed  continviously  at  his  anecdotes. 
It  was  very  rUce  tha  way  he  seasaad  to  gather 
them  into  his  confidence. 
-     m 
Mav  24.  This  last  week  nuuiy  treaa  have 
burst  into  bloom;  hibiscua  tkuahea.  tha  beau- 
tiftil    cobalt-violet    jacaranda,    which    must 
have  been  imported  from  Central  America, 
and  the  feathery  old-roae  bloasoma  of   tha 
tamarisk  trcea.    But  the  flowers  ara  moatly 
gone  from  the  meadows,  and  the  ftalda  are  a 
seared   yellow   where   the   crops    have    been 
mowed.    I  took  off  for  the  Lydda  Airport  at 
6:30  a.  m. 

My  visit  to  Israel   has  been   imeventful: 
certainly  much  laas  exciting     than  the  auy 
in  Germany  during  the  Nuremberg  trials  or 
the   year  In   north  Afrtea,  SicUy,  and  Italy 
during  the  war.     Yet  it  has  cleared  for  me 
many  Jewish  problems      ft   makes  me  feel 
that  every  antl -Semite  ought  to  be  sent  down 
here  for  a  month.    He  would  probably  rettirn 
an    anti-Semite:    but   his   prejudices   wouM 
get  some  pretty  rough   Jolts.     A  visit  here 
destroys  once  and  for  all  the  myth  that  Jewa 
are    a    tyyje    apart — physically    or    morally. 
Whenever  we  contrast  a  Jew  with  aomeona 
else,  we  isolate  him  as  a  (-pecies  and  begin 
to  attribute  to  him  characteristic.    When  we 
see  him  vrtth  a  Nordic,  we  don't  say.  "Nordics 
have  qualities  that  differentiate  them  from 
other  people  "    We  say.  'All  Jews  have  special 
characteristics."     Actually,  of  courae,  there 
is     far     more     difference     between     certain 
Frenchmen  than  between  most  Frenchmen 
and  most  Jews;  far  mere  difference  between 
certain  Americans  or  Italians  than  t)etwaen 
moat  Americans  and  Italians  and  most  Jews. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  daya  here,  artth  the  mul- 
tiplicity cf  types,  we  entirely  forget  that  they 
are  all  Jews,  and  we  begin  t.^  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Russians,  who  crime  first  and  are 
the  best-looking,  the   most   Intelligent,  the 
artstocrats;   and  the  Poles,  who  cama  after 
the    First    World   War,   th-    sturdy,   trroad- 
cheeked.  totigh  Kibbutz  workers:  and  lastly 
those  who  came  since  the  last  war.  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Sephardlc  Algerians  and  Orien- 
tals,  the  lowest   and  the   least   asBtmilated 
types. 

I  think  It  would  be  Just  as  important  for 
Jews  to  visit  Israel.  It  might  rid  them  of 
Ecme  of  their  Inferiority  complexea,  their 
overcompensation,  and  other  neuroses.  For 
the  qualities  that  most  characterlae  the 
younger  generation,  which  waa  born  here,  are 
self -confidence,  faith,  manliness,  and  prlda — 
the  pride  that  never  has  to  shout  or  boast 
or  bully. 

Aiid  all  this  of  covuae  implies  another  les- 
son that  It  "a  well  to  hold  In  mind — the  speed 
with  which  physical  anvirorunent  and  *fix- 
Itual  drive  can  create  type. 

But  for  ma  the  real  excitement  has  been  to 
watch  In  lU  early  gernunatton  a  social  aa4 
moral  experiment  In  goverasaant.  OUm* 
nations  have  professed,  but  Israel  la  putting 
Into  practice,  asylum,  without  prejudice  aa 
to  origin,  to  all  Jearlab  vietlBM  of  rellgloua 
paraacutlon.  Thay  boldly  proclaim:  Wa 
mu£t.  we  can.  and  we  will  Intagrau  tham  all 
Into  our  national  Ideal:  the  Algerian,  tha 
Yemenite,  the  Oriental,  the  Ruaaian.  Poliah. 
English.  German.  African,  or  Chinaaa. 

Aad  they  have  done  this  diutag  their  first 
bitter  war  year,  during  the  throes  of  tha 
creation  of  a  new  state,  at  the  rate  of  ona- 
quarter  of  the  total  population  the  llaM 
year,  without  any  waattii  or  boualBg  taclU- 
ties  or  capital  naaireai;  i^ytBg.  «  course, 
heavUy  on  the  hope  of  American  help;  tnrt 
even  more  on  the  spiritual  faith  that  burst 
Into  flame  In  the  concentration  caaipa  of 
Europe. 
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Dakota.     Mr. 

. hf  Robert  J.  Dean. 

. \t  of  the  Blaek  Rills  BroadeaaUn* 

Co  .  of  Rapid  City.  S  Dak  .  Is  one  of  the 
moat  taspirtng  that  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  read  :ot  a  kxic  time.  Mr.  Dean 
gave  this  maurial  in  a  speech  before  Beta 
CM  Cbapter  ai  Bta  Kappa  Nu  at  the 
t  Dakota  School  of  Utnca  and  Tech- 
May  II.  1M9. 
The  article  follovs: 
I  0oattca$.  yoa  vltb  the  uctrcnal  cb«l- 
vllA  wbtdi  ail  of  iM  arc  praaatly 
:Ud:  tb«  chaUeap*  ot  aa  slactrofite- 
ncm  for  tba  poUttcal  domtnsttno  of 
tba  woriA.  Ttxl*  U  •  fcnaric  thought  vbicta 
oC  aacasiUy  undcrUiM  sU  oUMfs.  re- 
al «bat  «•  do  ue  vbo  works  fur 


I 


art  oaueb  Um  sam«  Crocn  IIaUm 
to  CaUfonite.  Tbey.  like  Uioar  of  us  in 
^Kt«  roook.  •bo  ar«  ttkey"  to  all  Ukmb  out- 
«as«  this  room— «•.  '-bat  la.  hate  to  face 
facts^  ParUcularly  vbca  tbey  arc  too 
obTtous^  In  aie  lAte  World  War  It  was  a 
ol  thm  flnt  Vltb  tbc  moat,  today  tt  la  a 
ai  adMtUfle  ar&ins. 

anaraooa  laU  Pabniary  I  «aa  facad 
wttb  an  ■laaUnc  trutb.  vblch  aaamad  mora 
U  was  brotigbt  to  tbe  very 
ttap  ct  our  Stat*.  I  beard  a  oiost  star- 
tUng  balf -hour  dlsaartatloo  by  tb«  Cbaocel- 
k>r  of  the  Ur.lvrntty  of  IMiraaka.  He  said. 
"Virtually  aU  great  tbougbt  leading  to  qucs- 
tkma  and  latar  to  tbaU  inavltable  answar  bas 
gfown  m  tba  minds  of  studanta.  not  In  the 
bi«s  antvwaltlas  of  the  world,  but  in  tba 
naaO  mnsga*  aad  T*v***'t  where  amaU 
groups  work  itusthsf  uadsr  a  common  tute- 
lans."  Bs  ettad  tba  eass  of  a  young  buy 
wbo  came  from  a  Sefwaska  farm,  a  boy  by  tbe 
aaaM  of  Klsclbalcb.  who,  after  graduating 
tvocn  tbe  CclTcrslty  of  Mebraaka  and  upon 
a  very  asaacsr  tbraad  of  hsaraay  eTidence. 
traveled  to  Aostna.  tbcre  to  fwret  out  the 
works  of  SB  Attstrtan  ssook.  wbo  bad  dlsd 
fO  >san  pre'nottsly  It  aesms  tbst  tbu  mcnk 
featf  PsTotad  mucb  of  bis  lift  to  croas-poUlnt- 
aatkm  of  baans  and  pass,  snd  bs  bad  finally 
grown  a  spades  of  abort-stemmed,  long. 
teo4ler-bodMd  beam,  wblcb  arc  new  com- 
Bonptscs.  tbs  world  over  He  had  likewise 
deT«tupe<^  a  large-podded  pea.  wttb  a  sweet. 
deleciaaie  seed,  mticb  more  edlMe  than 
wben  found  In  lu  nattre  sUta.  Ktaelbaicb 
wttb  an  IdSA  that  baa  rrvo- 
tba  SDtlrs  mam-growtap  of  tbs 
Be  and  a  rbap  nawsd 
the  ftrtt  tall,  full- 
.  sod  they  and  their 
an  ear  upon  whicb 
tbe  number  of  fcerasls 
ro>w  sad  tbe  actual  length  and  ttm 
of  the  ear.    A  MsferaiM  »nB  koy.  wbo  gradu- 

tt  IB  taday. 

In  cbsmtitrj 

I  of  oeyten  mlgbt 
waigh  Isas  tbaa  otksr  Uka  atooos.  and  he  set 
•ut  u.  Mafw  wtMtbsr  or  not  all  H,o  weighed 

tbe  radical,  quite  by 

abl*  to  produoa  wbat  ts 

aa  baavy  water  and  racetred.  Cor  tbla 

vy.  tba  Mabel  pttm     That  boyH  naaaa 

C.  Drey— frasb  lluaa  a  raacb 


tksy 


atats.  lirntana.  and  a  graduau 
of  tbat  atau's  unfUlf. 

Tbe  use  to  wblch  beavy  water  ought  bs 

It  oaoM  ka  awauracturcd   waa  Impartant. 
•nsr  w*  h:ard  of  tbe  word  "cyclo- 
id of  aaaaaning  tba  atom  aad  of  a 


about  a  boy  wbo  had  be- 
of  selsoce  at  tbe  L'uiversitj 
of  California.  HU  name  waa  toasst  Law- 
rewee  and  tt  waa  be  wbo.  one  sfSetwoon  tn  a 
pbystea  daaa  at  our  owa  State  CTnlversrty 
of  ebaSs  rsacuon. 
oarfsraitlea — glvs 
!  tor  tbs  cfsstkMS  af  taventtve  glanta. 
growtag  «p  ooa  State  apart  In 

fSTe  tbe  werM  tbs  ysstsst  otlraels  of  selsncs 

of  all  tune,  tbe  relsass  of  atomic  energy. 
Heavy  water  was  to  blBQBii  tbs  BMWt  Impor- 
tant Itak  in  the  raisass  of  tbs  energy  of  the 
atoca  Hssry  water,  bom  In  the  brain  of 
Uray  of  Montana;  chain  reaction,  hem  in  the 
brala  s( 
product  of 

The  South  Dakota  School  of  Mlnea  snd 
Technology  Is  no  exception  to  tbe  rule. 
D.  Otagory.  from  Plerrs.  gradunted 
of  ■lass  m  ISOS  with  an 
lately  tberaafter 
)atamd  Weatlapboasa  Baetrtc.  later  to  m»n- 
i^e  tbe  Weattugbuuse  radio  station  KDKA. 
In  Pittsburgh.  Prom  there  he  moved  to  the 
aaanagement  of  WNBC  In  New  York,  and  In 
104S  bseams  tbe  manager  of  all  NBC -operated 
stattoas.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  s  former 
profaasor  of  the  school  be  wrote 

Having  lived  tn  Pittsburgh,  where  tbe 
tTnlrenity  of  Pltuburgh  and  Oamegle  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  ara  located,  two  different 
tlmea  during  tbe  past  14  ysaus.  and  having 
been  an  Inscraetor  In  ra4llo  at  CAmegle  Tech 
night  school  for  3  years.  I  have  noc  been  en- 
tirely out  of  touch  with  the  progreaa  that 
la  iiatiM  mads  la  tbs  fMd  of  blgbsr  cduca- 
ttOB.  I  asat  know  of  any  blgb-grade  en- 
glnssrtag  sebool  tn  the  country  where  ambi- 
tious ysong  men  can  f^t  a  sound  er.rineer- 
Ing  education  st  as  low  a  cost  aa  at  the  School 
of  MInSB  and  Technology." 

If  we  were  to  cbooae  from  tbe  900-odd  Bl 
grade  of  tbs  Sowtb  DakoU  School  of  Mines 
and  Tecbaolagy  tba  aian  vbo  has  contrib- 
uted tbe  aaost  actual  creative  work,  ve  would 
no  doubt  fttnrws  a  boy  froaa  mtchell.  whom 
the  alumni  racorda  Uat  aa  PVrdval  Deforest 
IfcKeel.  He  had  tvo  :trlkss  on  htm  to  start. 
Tbe  famoua  name  Deforest,  and  onerous 
Perclval.  After  graduation  in  1927.  he.  too. 
went  to  Westlagbouas  where,  under  Dr. 
Prank  Coorad.  then  aaalstant  chlsf  engineer. 
now  know  as  tbe  fsther  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing, ft**^**'  got  his  Starr  H?  has  •tnce  de- 
signed s  portable  field  intensity  measuring 
unit,  a  continuous  rscordlap  Add  Intanslty 
measuring  unit,  aad  threofb  a  ssrias  of  pro- 
gressive ueatlous.  ba  bacaase  the  aasoelate 
manager  of  tbs  Instltvtc  of  Radio  Snglnsers. 
In  I»47  be  became  adviser  of  tbe  Interna- 
tional Tdscommunleatlons  and  Air  Itanga- 
tlon  Aid  of  CAA  Hs  now  fspreasnts  tbs 
United  Piatsa  la  lonPon.  Paris.  Moattsal.  or 
wbervaar  tbs  PiiismMSl  latsmsttonsl  CAA 
lagaiilasltnsis  aiset.  It  wae  h«  who 
poaslbis  tbs  Prat  radio  teletype  machine. 

Of  course,  most  of  you  have  beard  of  C  J. 
Bum.*lde.  P^  okany  years  Bumslde  was  the 
vice  prssMsat  tn  charge  of  transmitter  con- 
structtoe  fOr  Westlnphawss  at  Baltimore. 
Md.  AnswsrlBg  a  mwstkaiiisln  mailed  to 
iilianiil  uismbsis  tn  1M7.  under  tbe  captloo. 
"Fcnaar  posttlOBs  bsld  since  1943."  Burnsias 
wrote  "Same  aa  present."  and  then  tn  paren- 
tbssls  be  sddsd.  "Just  tn  a  rut."  I  have  been 
tn  tbs  WastingbouBe  faetorlsa  at  Plttsbtirgb. 
Its  radio  statton  and  also  Its  huge  electronics 
plant  at  Baltimore,  and  I  know  what  a  com- 
fortable rut  "C  J  "  baa  bssn  la.  Durtag  his 
tanurv  of  service  with  Wsstla^ovss  bs  bss 
climbad  tbs  laddsr  sCsadUy  aad  affectively 
and  It  was  bs  vba  vas  cbassn  to  lasiail  tbs 


first  radio  station  In  tbe  Vatican  City.  Dur> 
lag  tba  recent  war  be  supervised  the  produc- 
tion of  more  than  four  hundred  million 
dolUrs  worth  of  radio  and  radar  equipment 
(or  hU  firm.  This  msant  stepping  up  the 
company's  production  level  -nore  than  £0 
tlass  its  prewar  le:;el.  He  Is  now  In  private 
consoltant  work  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
honored  engineer  In  the  country,  having  aa 
one  of  his  first  clients  none  cthrr  than 
Westlngbouse  I'ectric. 

It  ts  really  of  signal  note  that  98  percent  of 
the  graduaiaa  of  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Iflnss  and  Technology  are.  today,  following 
tbdr  cboaen  line  of  work.  I  could  tell  you 
about  Tracy  Jarrett.  James  Zimmerman,  and 
doxsns  of  others  who  have  gone  out  from  this 
school  and  almost  liiimsdistely  landed  In 
poaltlons  of  supreme  rsspoastblllty.  I  men- 
tion tbsss  to  brln^  home  to  you  how  closely 
knICtsd  our  modern  living,  modem  working. 
modern  thinkinq  ts  with  the  world  ptctura. 
V/4  are  m  a  mad  race  to  see  bow  we  may  usa 
selsnce  to  gain  the  balance  of  power  In  Wen- 
dell WUlkle's  One  *Varld.  And  when  you 
lool  you  win  find  that  your 
tt  wPl  bs  In  a  building  operated  by 
a  iBfps  sIsetrOBtc  manufacturer  who  ts 
eltbsr  SMkln^  or  contracting  to  make  radio, 
radar,  or  kindred  equipment  for  huge  air- 
planes In  our  70-Kroup  air  force,  for  the  Navy, 
or  for  soms  other  branch  of  Uncle  Sam's 
armed  aOgba.  all  of  which  U  tied  In  to  thta 
one  eansaflSlng  tboogbt:  Defense  of  the 
Amerlcaa  way. 

As  I  travel  as  a  plain  ordinary  citizen  acroaa 
this  country.  Interested  mainly  In  my  own 
Oeld.  It  la  my  good  fortune  to  speak  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  men  who  are  In  the  higher  bracketa 
of  radio,  teievlston.  facsimile,  and  the  broad- 
csadng  network  buslneaa.  Also.  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  epeak  with  many  people  In 
Washington  who  are  In  cloae  touch  w*th 
Uncle  Sam's  plans,  worries,  and  top  secrets, 
and  In  sesry  case  the  conversation  always 
returns  to  one  hurdle  or  impediment  In  the 
pragrsss  of  the  world— Rvis.*la  One  man  sa'd 
to  me,  •'Whenever  there  U  one  predatory  ani- 
mal loose  m  the  forest.  It  ts  not  safe  for  any 
child  to  live  there  "  Another  said  that  for 
a  reat  he  had  been  on  a  safari  tn  Africa  Im- 
mediately after  the  late  war.  He  was  In  the 
last  two  wars  as  an  espionage  agent  for  Uncle 
Bam.  had  been  tn  Rtissla  after  the  war.  In 
Germany  during  the  war.  and  finally  waa 
mustered  out  In  Italy.  He  said  that  one  hot 
nt«ht  they  were  having  what  they  caM  a 
"sundowner"  In  front  of  their  tent.  A  sun- 
down*r  In  Africa.  Is  the  same  thing  a  Zombie 
la  in  the  South  Sea  Island-^  He  said,  tn  fact. 
that  the  sun  v^nt  down  two  or  three  times 
wbUe  they  were  sitting  there.  One  of  the 
guMaa  was  a  very  well  educated  man.  though 
a  native  busbman.  and  he  made  toe  observe- 
tlon  eoneeming  world  problems.  "An  ele- 
phant can  have  a  flea  but  a  flaa  cannot  hnvs 
aa  elephant  "  Upon  betng  qusstlOBsJ  by  my 
friend  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  sage  observn- 
tton.  the  native  aald.  "A  big  cotxntry  like  Rus- 
sia can  have  a  little  country,  but  a  Ilttls 
country  cannot  have  a  big  country." 

It  worries  me  and  it  sbould  worry  you  to 
constantly  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  time  ts 
to  the  cdvantage  of  the  predatory 
jy.  It  worries  me  and  it  should  worry 
you  to  know  that  the  8-29  bombers  which 
were  Interned  during  the  war  are  being  dupli- 
cated by  tbat  enemy:  and  If  this  were  tn  any 
other  time  In  the  history  of  this  country  or 
tbe  world,  tbe  predatory  actions  which  seem 
iplacc  and  ordinary  would  have 
•uch  alarm  that  we  would  long  sines 
caOsd  the  bluff  and  delivered  an  ultl- 
to  that  potautlal  enemy,  demanding 
a  clarttteatlae  of  Ms  poaltlon  within  48  hours 
tmder  psnalty  of  war — a  shooting  war.  Ws 
who  baaa  tbe  most  powerful  weapon  of  war 
known  to  man  arc  hoping  against  hope  that 
wv  win  never  again  have  to  use  it.  knowing 
good  and  well  that  with  the  kind  of  activity 
that's  going  on  right  beneath  our  nose  we 
Will  bava  to  tise  It— or  worse — In  order  to 
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settle  soms  grsve,  serious,  and  unmistakably 
conflicting  political  difference  on  the  world 
scene.  By  tbe  time  we  have  goaded  ourselves 
Into  this  grim  and  firm  decision  sufficient 
tjm*  will  have  elapsed  so  that  the  balance  ot 
power  will  have  allpped. 

This  may  seem  a  stern  and  severe  stand 
for  someone  this  far  away  from  the  larger 
national  scene  It  may  sound  like  war- 
mongering to  some,  who  still  believe  all 
nations  are  bound  under  International  law 
to  keep  tbe  peace.  But  if  Patrick  Henry  were 
alive  today  standing  In  the  same  spot  in 
which  be  stood  In  1777.  you  would  hear  an 
Impaa&ioned  speech  that  would  sound 
strangely  familiar:  Men  may  cry  peace, 
peace — but  there  is  no  peace.  Our  men  are 
already  In  the  field. 

Today  It  is  not  a  question  of  llljerty  or 
death.  It  Is  a  question  of  liberty  for  the 
peace-loving  countries  of  the  earth  or  the 
finality  of  all  living  creatvu-es'  existence.  I 
should  like  to  quote,  before  I  leave  ycu  to- 
night, from  tbe  closing  chapters  of  a  book 
which  I  have  written  and  which  will  be  pub- 
lished this  month  under  the  title.  "Living 
Granite,"  and  I  wish  to  say  that  these  lines 
are  not  for  previous  publication: 

"I  saw  the  work  (Rushmore)  In  many 
atages  as  It  was  being  done.  I  have  locked 
at  tbs  monunjent  many  times  since  work  on 
It  csssed  and  constantly  Its  meaning  Im- 
Itself  more  deeply  and  clearly  Into  my 
dousness.  It  says  to  me  things  like 
these:  While  tt  Is  essential  that  we  take  our 
full  and  effective  place  in  a  union  of  nations, 
fulfilling  our  respon-slblltty  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  tho  world,  we  need  not.  we  must 
not,  enter  Into  crippling  and  limiting  agree- 
ments with  other  Individual  nations.  Amer- 
ica miist  8tf,y  free,  and  use  the  force  of  her 
freedom  and  strength  in  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing a  united  world;  she  mvist  work  to 
that  end  without  ceasing.  We.  as  n  Nation, 
must  lead  the  way  as  the  Mount  Rushmore 
four  led  lu. 

"It  Is  a  long  and  difficult  task  that  Is  set  for 
us.  but  those  four— and  Borglum — believed 
Its  successful  completion  was  possible.  The 
world  can  live  In  perpetual  peace;  Interna- 
tional relations  can.  and  must,  be  founded  on 
the  simple,  elemental  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  to  achieve  this,  one  powerful 
free  nation  mtist  lead  the  way  with  unques- 
tionable sincerity,  fervor,  and  faith.  There 
Is  only  one  nation  In  the  world  capable  of 
this,  and  that  Is  America,  which  was  founded 
and  hr>s  maintained  herself  on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Rushmore  four.  Vigilant 
and  forthright  thinking,  such  as  theirs  waa, 
must  prevail  In  the  common  mind  of  the 
American  Nation.  There  must  be  constant, 
unrelenting  diligence  on  the  part  of  every 
Amer  can  in  the  task  of  spreading  the  free- 
doms ^e  cherish  throughout  the  world. " 

I  am  reminded,  as  I  look  at  the  young  men 
In  this  room  who  soon  will  leave  the  halls  of 
science  and  electronics  to  embark  on  tbe 
most  exciting  voyage  of  practicality,  of 
soinethln;?  Gutzuxn  Borglum  said  at  Mount 
Rusbmore  the  morning  when  the  Boy  Scouu 
of  several  States  were  gathered  together  for 
one  cf  their  anntial  Jamborees.  Wa  were  up 
to  our  hips  and  shoulders  In  Boy  Scouu. 
their  young  eager  faces  peering  from  every 
tree.  rock,  and  perch.  George  Bruntlett  In- 
troduced th«  speaker.  Mr.  Borglum.  who 
stood  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  ground  as 
he  listened  to  the  flowery  Introduction. 
Then  he  stepped  forward  and  Fm  sure  that 
every  boy  worth  his  salt  In  that  audienca 
was  affjcted  at  that  moment,  but  not  so 
much  as  Borglum.  He  stepped  to  the  ml- 
crophoiie  and  looked  Into  those  faces.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  mountain,  then  Into  the 
Intent  faces  of  the  boys  again.  They  were 
all  alike  In  their  eager  watting,  but  different 
tn  many  details.  There  were  red  heads,  black 
heads,  yellow  heads;  long  noses,  snub  noses, 
big  ears,  and  ears  bidden  by  mops  of  hair — 
a  thousand  American  boys.  There  were  tears 
In  Borglum's  eyes  and  for  a  moment  he  could 
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not  speak  at  all.  Then  he  said.  "Men  of 
tomorrow "  He  stepped,  bis  lips  trem- 
bling as  tears  flowed  over  onto  his  cbeaks. 
He  swallowed  quickly  but  was  unable  to  get 
tbe  words  past  tbat  thing  in  hU  throat.  I 
will  not  continue  with  his  sage  and  scholarly 
speech  to  those  lads.  I  will  only  give  you 
the  lesson  he  gave  them.  "Men  of  tomorrow, 
men  who  will  take  over  moat  of  the  man- 
agement of  this  great  country  In  your  time, 
we  only  have  courage  and  dreams  In  a  few 
men.  Courage  and  dreams,  but  dreams 
amount  to  nothing  unless  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  on  and  on  through  life  and  realize 
that  those  dreams  have  got  to  become  real. 
A  dream  Is  Just  as  Important  as  writing  your 
name  In  water  unless  you  have  the  courage 
to  freeze  it  into  form  and  make  It  Intelligi- 
ble, so  that  the  people  around  you  can  un- 
derstand it  and  care  for  it." 

You  men  of  tomorrow  have  been  very  sin- 
gularly fortunate  In  gaining  the  knowledge 
you  have  here  in  the  shadow  of  tbe  great 
shrine  of  democracy,  a  dally  reminder  of  tbe 
very  things  I  have  been  saying  to  you  here 
tonight,  a  reminder  that  the  great  truths  of 
American  democracy,  the  great  thought  en- 
shrined in  this  tremendous  monument  to 
the  spirit  of  a  nation,  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  to  the  principles  which 
your  father  and  his  fathers  father  stood  for, 
fought  for,  and  died  for,  must  not  perish 
from  this  earth. 

you  are  not  simply  in  a  race  between  men. 
The  competition  In  your  field  Is  far  and  away 
beyond  that.  You  are  fighting  a  war  and 
waging  a  conflict  on  two  fronts;  and  wholly 
dependent  on  how  well  you  think,  how  hard 
you  work,  and  how  far  you  go,  will  rest  the 
fate  of  this,  your  native  land  and  mine. 

Meanwhile,  In  our  workaday  tasks,  we  are 
moving  onward,  building  faster  and  better 
than  any  men  on  earth,  living  better,  fearing 
less,  more  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  God. 
yet  going  at  such  a  pace  in  this  commercial- 
ized age  that  we  seldom  look  up  to  recognlae 
the  powerrui  facts  wblcb  face  us.     And  so, 
to  conclude  this  series  of  observation,  this 
warning   of    an   epochal   challenge:    If    you 
leave    this    room    tonight    with    no    other 
thought  of  what  I  have  said  and  carry  away 
with  you  nothing  more  than  this.  I  shall  be 
very   well   repaid   for  having  said   it:    There 
is   no  peace  on   this  earth,  as  there  Is  no 
safety   In   the   forest,   where   one  predatory 
nation  lives;  and  your  all-cut  effort  in  what- 
ever you  may  do  in  your  field  will  not  be 
sufficient  unless  you  are  forthrightly  mindftil. 
fearful,  and  militcntly  cognizant  erf  the  one 
threat  to  your  success,  the  success  of  America 
and  the  peace  of  the  world     •      •     •     the 
threat    of    commimlstlc    domination.      May 
God  grant  that  you.  when   you   leave  this 
hallowed  spot,  may  carry  with  you  the  re- 
membrance tliat  here  rests  the  shrine  and 
burns  the  torch  of  freedom  from  fear,  free- 
dom  from   wi  nt,   freedom  to   worship  God 
and  to  speck  as  you  will  and  carry  that  torch 
Into  every  field  you  enter  and  every  place 
you  go.  tnat  this  America  which  gave  you 
birth,  gave   you  opportunity  and  gave   ycu 
freedom  shall  be  kept  free  so  that  you  will 
be  free  to  live  in  it,  work  In  It.  and  love  It. 
during  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Policy  of  the  United 


States,  as  shown  by  t;  p  bibliographical 
compilation  of  Representative  Clark  W. 
Thoxpso7»  in  the  daily  CoiicREssioN.«a. 
Record  of  August  25.  1949.  page  A5&80. 
has  become  a  national  Issue. 

As  contributions  toward  the  intelli- 
gent discussion  in  the  Congress  of  the 
national  security  features  of  that  issue, 
I  have,  during  the  present  ses.sion.  in- 
cluded In  extensions  of  my  remarks  sev- 
eral interesting  and  authoritative  arti- 
cles directly  related  to  the  subject.  The 
fwevious  articles  have  mainly  concerned 
the  general  nature  of  the  destruction  to 
be  expected  by  an  atomic  attack.  An- 
other contribution  which  specifically 
deals  with  the  vital  petroleum  industry 
is  an  article  written  by  Commander  Rob- 
ert C.  Wing.  United  States  Navy,  and 
published  in  the  United  States  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings.  September  1949. 
The  magazine  carries  the  following 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author: 

A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1935 
and  the  Harvard  Business  School  in  1939 
Commander  Wing  served  in  the  carrier 
Saratoga  for  several  years,  and  during  the 
war  he  commanded  the  PC- 1253,  tbe  destroy- 
er escort  Kretchmer,  and  Atlantic  Fleet  Es- 
cort Division  6.  Other  duties  have  included 
service  as  legal  officer  on  the  Munitions 
Board  and  his  present  duty  on  the  MiiniUona 
Board  Petrcleum  Committee.  In  addition  he 
has  worked  in  South  America  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Cto.  of  New  Jersey,  and  In  Cleveland 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio. 

In  his  paper  Commander  Wing  states 
that  the  foreord.ained  primary  targets  In 
an  atomic  war  would  be  the  mobilization 
centers,  aircraft  plants,  shipyards,  gov- 
ernmental and  population  centers  in  the 
United  States.  He  emphasizes  that  the 
oil  refining  industry,  because  of  Its  stra- 
tegic industrial  value  and  highly  concen- 
trated set-up,  would  prove  a  choice  tar- 
get, susceptible  for  classification  by  an 
enemy  as  a  high  priority  objective. 

The  other  authors  included  in  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record  are:  Lt.  Gen.  Le.?Us 
R.  Groves.  January  13,  1949.  page  A189: 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  P.  Robin.son,  February  14. 
1949.  page  A755;  Lt.  Col.  A.  W.  Betts, 
March  24,  1949,  page  A1713;  Lt.  Comdr. 
H.  B.  Seim.  May  3,  1949.  page  A2640; 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  July  19.  194«.  page 
A4627;  and  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
August  13.  1949.  page  A5403. 

These  articles,  combined,  form  a  mcst 
enlightening  and  useful  symposium  on 
the  national  security  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  atomic  bomb  and  national 
defense  projects.  A  careful  reading  cI 
them  will— I  respectfully  submit — dem- 
onstrate that  the  .security  of  the  Urrtted 
States  depends  upon  combined  military 
and  Industrial  power  of  the  Nation,  and 
not  upon  any  type  of  canal  construction, 
either  at  Panama  or  elsewhere  on  the 
Isthmus. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  subject  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing atomic  weapons  Is  well-nigh 
prohibitive,  especially  so  if  the  formula 
must  be  discovered  and  developed.  Thus 
our  own  country  has  expended  billions  of 
dollars  in  this  connection,  and  the  cost 
of  delivering  atomic  bcmbs  to  the  Naga- 
saki and  Hiroshima  targets  was.  Indeed, 
vast.  All  of  which  shows  that  any  nation 
employing  these  weapons  must  deter- 
mine, with  the  greatest  care,  the  places 
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ot  UM  VHMnl  pwbltc  cury 
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UOa  pofMtlar 
tt  la  iMaalA  tmnir—il  to  apply  puttUcly  known 
tmetm  coaeemii^  th«  atomic  bomb's  d«atruc- 
t»^  potentlai  to  wjoailT  puWlcIy  known  fa<ru 
XSe  United  8tatea  petroleum  »n- 
KcnTllT  utnizatloB  ot  teta  will 
hwv*  to  b«  ttaltod  to  that  whleb  ta  p<«»»^c*y 
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la«  atnttatloe  of  tba  atomic  boir.b 
o«r  oa  liMluaUy.  by  anj  foe.  Is  mt- 
iBto  two  diHllnetly  dUlarant  typaa  or 
bat  typa  at  poMlbto  ap- 
wonld  ba  atomic  boaab  attacks  dl- 
raetty  aBalniT  tba  patreiavB- industry  tadil- 
tiaa  wttam  UM  Unitad  tatoa.  and  tiM  sec- 
ond typa  or  poMibia  application  would  be 
our  harttors  througli  which  much  of 
Ui  one  form  or  anothar  muat 
aa  tt  proceeds  fioiu  fuielgii 
aourcaa  to  tba  radaarlaa  ta  our  coun»Tr.  or  as 
tt  !■  BCiirti  In  tiM  f«na  oT  coastwiae  trade 
OnJtad  Stotca  oil  AaMa  throuch  Um  ra- 
»tasa  to  tbe  fonsw«sei> 
Anaiyala  ol  tba  potanUalltlaa  at  atotaio 
warfare  direcUy  a«alnst  tlM  patroltvnn-la- 
tfxistry  facllitias  wuhm  tba  Obltad  Stataa 
itaa  asplartes  tbe  nsture  of  tbe  tar- 
■Vbara  ara  tbe  production  eentera; 
ara  tba  laanlin  caatata;  what  la  tba 
fd  coaeamtratfcm;  and  vbat  U 


trend? 

Mattisa  assa  ^o  datanalaad  tba  locattoo 
ct  enida  oQ.  (Aa  and  natural  gaaollne  "Otl  U 
wtMra  yoM  find  tt."  U  an  industry  saytng  tbat 
inmiilaM  tbe  elamant  of  cbanoa  tn  findtttc 
oU.  f^aduattoa  faeOlttaa  intM  ba  aoikean- 
tiatad  over  tba  avbtomuteaa  dipaatta  Aw- 
in«  tba  praaant  daeada  Um  graat  daoMnd  for 
product*  baa  Uitansiftad  tiM  da- 
U  or  aslatinc  lialda  tbroufb  addi- 
^liUac  to  already  daralopad  produc- 
ts many  caMa  to  deeper 
IB  «ka  maw  laid.  TlM  giaat  BMrkat 
aa  snaomts  piamura  to 
oil  tn  siKirtar  ttma 
tbM  traod  toward 
loroad  CQOcantration  or  production  (aciUtiaa 
ta  likely  to  continue.  Nararthalaaa.  tlnoa 
mere  are  Utaaally  hundreds  or  separata  otl 

tba 
or 


aa  tn  tba  raftntag  aad:  aor  la  U 
in  a  <le«x**  tbat  makaa  it 
inttai  diMiipUon  by  atomic 
attack, 
aontraat  wttb  production  factmias.  r«- 
f»cUitMa  ta   UM   Oalt«l    Stataa   arc 
In  (act.  moat  of  our 


radataf  rapaefty  to  grooped  la  particular  In- 
duatrlsl  ascttons  al  tbe  eaat  coast  tn  tlie 
New  Jerser-Pesuiayleania  area,  on  tbe  Onlf 
coast  in  a  few  secttana  oT  tbe  Loulslans- 
Ttpsaa  todustrUI  area,  on  MM  Waat  Coast  in 
a  aaapla  ar  tba  aaajor  ladnatrtal  araaa  oT 
Oanrortila.  and  again  on  tbe  mld-contlnant 
tn  a  couple  oT  the  major  Industrial  areas 
tbat  are  acosMlbM  to  tbe  MlSBlsstppl  and  lU 
trtbatartaa. 

■eltntag  or  cmda  patoalaaai  tato  finish^ 
prodaetB  to  a  BMattfaeCurtat  praeiis  which  ta 
pecuUarly  adaptable  to  laita  aeals  epatattoa. 
Tba  prunaa  laqtdraa  apaalallasd  and  aapan- 
e<rulpment  which  la  altaaal  fully  s-xto- 

Ktlc  tn  operation  As  eooipaiad  to  other 
major  ladustrlea.  tbe  manpower  requirement 
(or  operation  to  somU,  although  tha  skins  re- 
qabred  of  tba  oparators  are  very  tusMldsrahla. 
Virtually  ttie  only  limitation  to  refliMfy  alas 
to  tbe  qnanttty  or  ertide  <M  aeallabia  to  tba 
plant  and  tba  siae  or  tba 
within  tbe  range  oT 

In  the  United  Stataa  IC  oil  companies  own 
nearly  ttirae-quarters  of  the  total  refining 
capaelfy  of  tba  country.  Tbe  principal  re- 
ftaary  aonatruetlon  tbat  took  piacs  during 
World  war  n  waa  tba  boOdlnf  or  MO-oetaaa 
iraaolla*  plaata  Moat  or  tbla  waa  flnanoed 
by  induatry.  aad  soom  80  psreaut  of  all  the 
reflnery  construction  was  csrrted 
by  tbe  18  eontpantee  tlMt  own  the  three- 
quarters  of  ail  our  reflnery  facilities.  It  Is. 
tbarsTora.  caay  to  undarstaiul  why  the  war- 
tlma  catalytic-cracking  facilities  and  other 
related  structures  requisite  to  tba  aaanufac- 
turtng  or  bigb-octane  aviation  gaaollne  were 
built  erltbla  tbe  conflnes  of  czlattng  refln- 
ertea  or  adjacent  to  them. 

Tkie  petrotoum -Industry  management  to 
aware  of  the  concentrated  nature  of  the  re- 
flnarr  facilities  and  the  undealrable  saeurlty 
aapeeu  of  thto  situation.  Although  an  effort 
U  being  iMida  to  espand  tba  smaller  refln- 
barors  carrying  on  wttb  furtber  espan- 
or  tba  big  plants,  and  In  thto  way  slow 
aouM  «r  ttoa  abBcrmalitlea  of  concen- 
toatkm.  ItttM  poaaibtltty  extote  for  the  de- 
vaiopiaent  of  many  naw  aad  dl»aiM  reAnary 
loeattona.  In  a  laj^a  maasui's.  tlM  industry 
to  powarleaa  to  stem  tiM  trend.  The  eco- 
nomic laws  are  such  that  expansion  tliruugh 
Integration  wttb  extsUng  facUitiaa  glees  op- 
erating eeoiMaaiea.  iowar  coat  la  steel,  man- 
power, atnitoa.  aad  bouatag  saeiaga  tbat  can- 
not ba  aebteead  through  tba  ar*ctton  of  eooa- 
plataly  naw  iwtts  The  abort  sapply  aad 
aituation  In  steel,  bouatng.  akUtod 
and  the  struggle  fcM-  operatteg 
proAta  makes  the  trend  for  concentration 
elrtualljr  Inentable.  Tbe  demand  for  all 
Pftroleum  products  has  Increaaed  trexnen- 
deaaly,  and  additiona  are  Iwtng  made  to  ex- 
iatlng  terminato.  both  marine  and  Inland 
TIM  aataa  raaaocu  which  ;i)stiOed  tba  ortgtnai 
ioaatkm  of  tbaaa  tcrminaU  now  juatlflaa  tbatr 
igrpaaMon.  Llkewtae.  additional  plpe-Mne 
faellttlaa  are  being  expanded  by  looping  and 
by  tbe  addition  of  pumping  stations.  Oen- 
erally  speaking,  new  pipe  Itnea  to  transport 
crude  or  pmducta  are  built  only  whan,  for 
vartotts  riiaaosis.  tbe  same  results  cannot  be 
aebtoead  by  aapandtng  extotin^  facUltlea. 

It  naay  be  eoaafiortlng  to  My  that  no  poten- 
tial enemy  yet  pomemss  tiic  atonuc  bomb. 
but  we  would.  Indeed,  be  Uring  In  a  "iuol's 
paradise"  If  we  were  to  depend  on  that  cou- 
<Mlaa  to  calat  for  long.  Whan  war  oomea.  and 
If  with  It  comee  tbe  atomic  bomb,  the  re- 
flnery industry  becauw  oT  Its  concentrated 
nature  will  be  in  an  unenrtabie  sutiu  If  It  Is 
Mlacted  aa  a  high  priority  tai^H  objactlve. 
It  to  unlikely  tiiat  atomic  bomb  production 
can  achlerc.  at  least  in  our  tune,  anything 
like  maaa  pnidacticn.  Tbwafore.  tt  wUl  be 
uaad  oaly  against  choice  targets.  The  degree 
or  eoBCantratlon  In  the  production  and  trans- 
portaUaa  end  or  tba  oil  ladaatry  to  aot  such 
as  to  pravtda  cboMa  taiyta.  Mobtllcatlon 
can  tars,  aircraft  plants,  shipyards,  govern - 
w— tal  aad  populattan  eantan  ara  lureor- 
dainad  to  ba  itlmwy  targata. 


Wni  the  petroleum  reflnery  Industry  ba  a 
blfh  priority  tan?et  for  an  enemy  poaseseed 
or  a  limited  supply  of  atcmic  weepons?  We 
bare  already  seen  that  It  to  so  extremely  con- 
cantrated  an  to  be  highly  TUlnernble  Certain 
areas  of  concentration  preaent  unit  targeW 
or  a  high  percentage  of  our  total  pcUOlewa 
indtistry  renning  capacity.  Furthermore,  no 
enemy  will  long  overlook  the  Indtiatrial  na- 
ture of  the  reflnery  surroimdings.  Bflectlve- 
iMM  or  an  attack  against  refineries  may 
wan  ba  eoaapounded  through  damage  to  tur- 
roundlnc  industrial  factutlee.  which  in  many 
araas  are  key  tnduatnea.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  slresdy  publicly  acknowledged 
before  an  open  hearing  of  the  Armed  6erv- 
leaa  Omnmlttee  of  Congraaa  tbat  ta  tbe  eveat 
of  war  we  mu^st  have  at  least  3.000.000  bar- 
rato  a  day  more  product  than  the  conti- 
nental United  etatea  to  capable  of  produc- 
ing At  the  peak  of  a  raging  war.  at  tbe 
time  wtmm  our  war  ptanes  and  our  warahlpa, 
and  ear  taafes.  aad  all  tba  myriad  of  petro- 
leum powared  tooto  of  tba  American  way  or 
battle  begin  to  cast  tbe  shadow  or  dei^Mlr 
upon  the  foe  he  will  not  oveitotft  Ite  source 
or  ail  thto  energy  Tbe  rellnartas  are  so 
lo^tlcally  Important  that  their  destruction 
wotiid  be  directly  and  immediately  reflected 
•on  tlie  field  of  battle.  DMtlny  has  It  that 
Um  raflnlag  industry  must  face  attack  by 
atoiBto  Iwali.  if  war  should  a  me. 

nMamoonkardHtrMalai  that  the  atomic 
boaab  eould  aaaoaqatlift  agataist  ua  would  de- 
pend upon  tha  area  selected,  the  number  of 
bomba  available  for  the  operation,  and  the 
enemies'  ability  to  place  accurately  such  at- 
taeka.  The  effect  oT  esploding  an  atomie 
boaab  over  the  production  unite  of  a  pe- 
tralaam  radaary  maat  ba  baaad  on  theoretical 
aad  latMpalaMd  data  laaamtieb  aa  oil  re- 
finerlea  wart  aot  Included  In  the  devastated 
areas  of  Nagaaakl  and  Hiroshima.  The  hea?y 
steel  tn  buildings  at  Itagaaakl  suffered  severe 
damage  from  t>laats  alone  over  an  area  of  1.8 
miles  in  diameter.  An  area  of  this  slse  would 
be  stilBclent  to  cover  the  major  production 
units  of  moat  raflneriea.  The  reeult  Is  that 
tba  principal  Inatallattons  such  as  cracking 
distillation  units,  and  aUTylaticn  plants 
be  ezpoKCd  to  heavy  and  concentrated 
rather  than  the  scattered  and  rela- 
tively easily  repaired  damage  which  restilted 
from  World  War  11  conventloral  bombs.  It 
stMiuld  be  noted  that  the  individual  area  of 
aMcUvaneaa  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  probably 
•AM  to  15.000  times  the  area  of  eflectiveneas 
of  the  coae—tloaal  bomb  The  llfht  steel 
characteriatte  af  tamk  farm  construction  to 
such  that  the  area  of  structural  damage  to 
them  would  be  at  least  two  or  three  times 
that  of  refinery  procsM  units.  Perhaps  some 
from  analety  here  can  be  found  tn 
or  underground  storage  facili- 
ties 

Bucceasful  damage  control  requires  that 
the  effect  of  damage  be  arrested  before  the 
cumulative  restilu  of  even  minor  destruction 
goaa  beyond  the  repair  ability  of  damage  con. 
trol  organlaatlons  Complete  destruction  of 
Industrial  facilities  by  using  the  conventional 
bomb  OMally  requires  an  extended  campaign 
or  nuuMiuus  sttacks.  After  each  attack  the 
interim  respite  provides  an  opportunity  to 
control  damage.  On  the  other  hand,  use  ol 
the  atomic  bomb  provldea  co  opportunity 
for  damage  control  operations  during  suc- 
ceaaful  attacks  bccauM  it  apparenUy  to  so  ex- 
trtmely  destructive  tbat  one  attack  virtu- 
ally annihilates  tha  target  area.  The  re- 
flnery damage  control  organlzationa  probably 
wiU  find  that  the  atomic  iwinb  ereatea  al- 
moat  unmanageable  daatructlon. 

Before  proaaedlng  with  an  evaloattoa  9t 
tte  affactivanaaa  or  atomic  warfare  s^alaM 
oair  barbora  aad  tba  resuiu  upon  the  opera- 
ttona  ot  our  patroMmn  Indtistry.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  praaent  aoBM  aapccta  or  tba  needa  of 
tba  patralaum  induatey  for  uaa  of  the  ocean 
blgbwaya  and  of  Ubllad  SUtaa  harbor  fa- 
oUitMa. 
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Prior  to  World  War  II,  95  percent  of  the 
petroleum  used  on  our  east  coast  Involved 
transportation  by  tankers.    During  the  war 
tankers  carried  only  23  percent  of  tbe  load 
after  compleUon  of  the  Big  and  Uttle  Inch 
pipe  lines.     Today,  the  poeltion  again  to  more 
nearly  that  of  pre-World  War  n.    Statistics 
for  the  year  1945  show  that  approximately 
1.000.000  short   tons  of  crude  and  finished 
products,    amounting    to    roughly    7,000.000 
barrels,  were  moved  daily  by  tanker  In  and 
out  of  our  ocean  terminals  In  domestic  and 
foreign    trade.     The    amount   moved   today, 
due  to  certain  market  recessions  and  post- 
war changes  in  the  export-Import   pattern. 
to  about  one-half  million  short  tons  per  day, 
amounting  to  about  4.000.000  barrels.    How- 
ever, In  event  of  emergency  thU  slack  would 
disappear,  and  the  actual  movements  would 
approximate  or  surpass  the  1945  movements. 
As  previously  stated,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   has    acknowledged    that    the    United 
States  needs  for  petroleum  In  an  emergency 
are  2,000,000  barrels  per  day  above  the  now 
predictable  production  capacity  within  the 
continental  United  States.    This  astotindlng 
figure  is  34  5  percent  above  current  United 
States  production  capacity  which  until  re- 
cently has  been  straining  to  the  ultimate 
and  currently  striking  an  all-time  high.    If 
we  can  succeed  in  time  of  war  In  maintain- 
ing access  to  foreign  sources,  our  war  ma- 
chine  will   want  to   take   from  those   areas. 
2.000.000  barrels  per  day  which  Is  not  avaU- 
able  in  our  own  country.     Add  this  import 
requirement  to  the  7,000.000  barrels  per  day 
In   1945  moved  dally  by  tanker  In  and  out 
of  our  ocean  terminals,  and  It  can  be  read- 
ily understood  how  vital  our  harbor  facili- 
ties are  to  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
petroleum  industry. 

The  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  sea 
lanes  wUl  be  kept  open  so  that  tankers  may 
actually  reach  the  harbors  Is  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  this  article  since  It  Is  not  considered  a 
matter  of  atomic  warfare.  There  have  been 
acknowledged  technical  developments  In 
aerial  and  submarine  warfare  that  present 
grave  defensive  problems.  The  advent  of  the 
Schnorkel  submarine  and  the  fast  under- 
water submarine  unquestionably  poses  a  dire 
threat  to  otir  maritime  lifelines.  Undoubt- 
edly the  defensive  technique  against  these 
modern  submarines  Is  under  constant  high 
priority  study.  However,  whether  or  not  our 
hartmrs  will" be  available  for  use  once  the 
seas  are  successfully  traversed  Is  definitely  re- 
lated to  developments  In  atomic  warfare. 

What  Is  the  possibility  of  atomic  warfare 
against  our  harbors,  and  what  effect  would  It 
have  on  our  ability  to  Import  needed  sup- 
plies? Moat  United  States  ports  are  unique 
because  of  their  tremendous  size.  For  ex- 
ample, the  port  of  New  York  has  770  mUea 
of  waterfront,  of  which  only  350  miles  are  de- 
veloped. When  we  consider  the  fact  that  one 
atomic  bomb  can  destroy  steel-frame  build- 
ings only  within  an  area  of  4  square  miles. 
It  can  be  seen  that  a  tremendous  number 
would  be  needed  against  this  one  port  alone. 
Even  if  an  aggressor  were  to  possess  the 
weapon  In  quantity,  the  cost  to  destroy  com- 
pletely as  a  harbor  a  port  such  as  New  York 
would  be  fantastic. 

The  effect  of  the  air-blast  damage  rendered 
by  atomic  weapons  against  our  ports  would 
be  of  the  same  type,  although  much  more  In- 
tense than  the  damage  rendered  against  the 
ports  of  our  enemies  by  conventional  bomb- 
ing in  World  War  n.  If  the  blast  occurred 
under  water,  additional  damage  would  be 
caused  by  tidal  waves  and  by  radioactivity. 
The  employment  of  a  large  number  of  atomic 
bombs  on  a  port  probably  would  produce 
enough  radioactivity  to  force  the  evactiatlon 
of  tbe  area. 

The  United  States  has  approximately  62 
major  ports  capable  of  handling  an  estimated 
18.000.000  long  tons  per  month  of  dry  cargo 
under  normal  working  conditions.  This  ca- 
pacity couki  be  increased  to  an  estimated 


25,000,000  long  tons  per  mouth  by  the  mora 
effective  use  of  lighterage  and  the  more  In- 
tensive use  of  alongside  facilities  to  reduce 
the  ttirn -around  time  of  vessels.    At  present, 
less  than  50  percent  of  our  potential  port 
capacity  is  being  used.     With  particvUar  re- 
gard to  petroleum,  approximately  30.000,000 
short  tons  of  petroleum  and  its  products  per 
month  were  moved  into  and  out  of  our  At- 
lantic, Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports  in  1945.    The 
unused  and  expandable  capacities  represent 
a  cushion  that  can  be  used  to  absorb  much  of 
tlie  effect  caused  by  an  atomic  weapon  at- 
tack.   Also,  the  iise  of  alternate  ports  should 
permit  to  a  great  degree  the  continuation  of 
effective  movement  of  essential  shipping,  and 
if   the   worst    should    come    tankers   can    be 
anchored  offshore  and  floating  lines  used  to 
carry  on  loading  or  discharge.    The  problem 
to   comparable   to  the   experience   of   World 
War  n  from  which  was  evolved  the  art  of 
movement     of     supplies     over     beachheads, 
through    improvised    harbors,    and   through 
destroyed  areas.     Should  the  occasion  arise. 
It   is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  even 
higher  degree  of  success  in  making  landings 
on  our  own  shores  can  be  expected. 

In  conclusion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
highly  concentrated  natiire  of  the  United 
States  refining  Industry  Is  such  that  It  to 
vulnerable  In  a  major  sense  to  atcmic  war- 
fare, and  that  It  Is  a  choice  target  susceptible 
of  classification  by  the  enemy  as  a  target  ob- 
jective of  high  priority. 

Aa  for  our  harbors,  they  are  of  such  great 
size  and  numbers,  and  the  use  of  alternate 
ports  and  expediences  In  loading  and  dis- 
charging tankers  is  so  readily  available,  that 
even  th»  atomic  bomb  is  not  likely  to  do 
more  than  cause  temporiry  closing  down  of 
a  given  port  or  portions  thereof,  or  disrup- 
tions In  petroleum  handling.  The  n?t  effect 
on  tanker  operations  or  other  aspects  of  pe- 
troleum distribution  will  not  be  sufficiently 
substantial  to  critically  hinder  oil  industry 
operations. 


Stodent-Exclikii^e  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PXNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  yesterday  from  a  young 
friend  of  mine  from  Utah  who  has  just 
arrived  In  England  to  study  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Fulbright  Act,  named  in  the 
honor  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  who  first  proposed 
this  splendid  program. 

The  Fulbright  scholarship  program,  as 
all  of  us  know,  is  a  sort  of  reverse  lend- 
lease.  It  visualizes,  over  perhaps  the 
course  of  the  next  20  years,  the  annual 
exchange  of  students  and  teachers  be- 
tween America  and  a  dozen  or  more  for- 
eign countries. 

For  the  coming  year  about  2,500  stu- 
dents will  participate  in  the  program, 
half  of  them  being  American  students 
who  will  go  abroad  for  study  and  teach- 
ing, and  an  equal  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  will  come  to  the 
United  States.  Already  more  than  800 
Americans  have  been  notified  that  they 
have  been  selected  for  this  present  year 
of  study,  and,  of  course,  more  applica- 
tions are  being  processed  all  the  time. 


I  have  been  tremendously  interested  in 
this  student-exchange  program,  and  ear- 
lier this  year  participated  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  later  made  it  possible  for 
many  young  Americans  to  go  abroad  for 
a  summer  of  study  this  year. 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  my 
young  friend  was.  I  thought,  a  very  good 
letter,  and  with  it  he  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  welcoming  address  given  to  the  newly 
aiTived  American  students  in  London  the 
middle  of  September. 

The  address  was  made  by  Mr.  R  J. 
Cruikshanlc,  editor  of  the  London  News 
Chronicle,  and  I  feel  that  both  Mr.  Low- 
ery's  letter  and  Mr.  Cruikshank's  speech 
are  of  much  interest.  I  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  be  printed,  together  with  my  re- 
marks, in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

OcTOBxa  5,  1949. 
DcAxSZNATOsliTESs:  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  a  really  fine 
thing    la    l)etng   accompiialied   through    tha 
Fulbright  program. 

I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  students,  se- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
study  In  England  for  a  year — or  more — being 
paid  tn  sterling  by  reverse  lend-lease.  Quite 
a  large  group  of  us  traveled  over  here  on  the 
same  ship — tlie  steamship  Washington — and 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  September. 

I  can  say  very  frankly  that  we  have  been 
treated  beautifully  since  our  arrival.  We 
were  met  by  members  of  the  United  Stataa 
Educational  Commission  here,  and  wera 
taken  care  of  in  ftne  style.  And  the  English 
people  that  I  personally  have  met  since  then 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  be  corusiderate. 
It  seems  very  refreshing  to  be  in  such  a  nat- 
xiral  atmosphere — everyone  remaining  qxiita 
calm  and  polite,  especially  the  Ixjbbtes,  in 
traditional  British  style. 

During  the  first  2  days  of  our  arrival  we 
were  given  an  orientation  by  members  of  the 
Commission  and  heard  sjDeeches  given  by 
officials  of  both  our  Governments.  One  of 
the  speeches  impressed  me  so  much  that  X 
thought  it  was  of  special  significance,  par- 
ticularly during  these  times.  Tbe  speech 
waa  given  by  Mr.  Robin  Cruikahank,  editor 
of  the  London  News  Chronicle,  to  ail  the 
American  Fulbright  scholars  aasembled  to- 
gether, and  I  think  It  approaches  being  a 
masterpiece  In  its  expression  of  the  essence 
of  the  {jrobiem  of  Anglo-American  relatione 
today. 

For  this  reaaon.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  copy  of  this  speech,  which  I 
asked  him  to  give  me,  with  the  liope  that 
you  arill  read  it  and  see  for  yoiirself  what  a 
fine  speech  it  waa.        ,« 

It  Is  a  real  experience  to  be  among  the  first 
students  to  be  sent  to  England  under  the 
Fulbright  program.  Even  in  the  short  period 
tliat  we  have  been  here,  there  haa  been 
time  enough  to  receive  some  very  favorable 
impressions  of  the  BritUh  people.  When  It 
la  considered  that  this  kind  of  an  experience 
will  be  received  In  different  ways  by  studenU 
going  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  possible  to  see  what  a  remarkable  effect 
the  Fulbright  Act  will  have  upxin  interna- 
tional relations  and  wliat  a  really  significant 
piece  of  legislation  it  was. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

SiDNXT  W.  Lowest. 

(Postgraduate  student  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  PoUtical  Science. 
from  Stanford  University.) 

AI»KESS  TO  TH«  PTJLBBIOHT  SCHOLABS 

Mr.  Churchill  called  lend-lease  the  most 
unsordid  act  in  human  hiMtorj.    It  la  good 
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aetB  wmt  Wm  Oarbo  •  lair. 
toy  My  OM  Btatockr 
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OMM  —  nlfttnnTT  TtMy  art  part 
jotBt  hlBtrrf  X  thtak  tt  mlgiit  b*  • 
•aa  tf  «»  w«  aaMi  an*  Aay  to  ttM 


It  It  novf— • 
rwU     navai     rtvalry     b«*.«Mt>     Bvltata     and 
Tha  braakdovn  of  tlia  naval  aoB- 
at  Oanatra  i*ft  tba  admlraia  MUac 
tnity 
loihuMaCwa 
«ot 

TiM  aMiaM  tnidta  of  Iralnnd  «m  united 
vtUi  Iha  aawar  smd**  a€  India  le  cr«au 
CaaUa«  acalnat  Brliain. 

A  favorite  »ubj«c«  erf 
tkin  waa  Um  vtekadaaaa  flC  Brtilab  l■^Mrtal• 


Atoova  an.  ttaar*  waa  laolatlon.     »j  Utatr 

at  tba  poiU  in  tna  inn.  tha  Ai 

aamad  to  haf«  plain  e^ 

far  tba  reas  at  tba  enkwy  to  aa 

ani  arttbdrawal  to  tba  ley  ■iminfldi  ma  oC 

Tba  «oaa  (d  tba  vartd  bnd  ba- 

a  **tala  at  UtUa  ■nanti^  ibovgb  tba 

•troBC."    And.  CO  ear  sida,  tbara 


'  of  tboaa  paautinii 
by    ofaton    and 
to  aaaa 
tba  trvOMa  of 

Tt  aaraaaaa  tbat  awiybodi  oa  ooa  ilda  of 
tlk»  Atlamse  ta  a  collaetlTtBt.  vblla  anrybody 
am  tba  other  kU»  •u'scrtbaa  to  talaaw-fatre: 
tbat  mda  aaa  la  really  Adaa  BmHto  with  a 
foataa.  and  tbat  Joba  Boll  li  raally  Karl 
Man  m  ■iilbi  rhnp  alibi ■■  and  a  Union 

What  appaan  to  am  ratbar  naar«r  tba 
orbtb  M  tbat  tbara  ara  a  gnat  many  men 
vomtn  OD  both  sidaa  at  tha  Atlantis 
aza  attn  vraatltnc  vttb  that  elaaale 
of  oar  Utbera  and  (rardTathan — 
to  viMt  dagraa  and  to  what  extent  thould 
itle  eoBaianlty  om  the  aocial  ot- 
to protect  the 
weak  acaiact  tba  atiaac  to  wldan  tba  araa 
(tf  the  pxid  Ufa  lor  na  ettlaaaa  and  to  aet 
&ae  tha  anar^Saa  at  tha  paopla  for  tha  com- 
aon  bacaflt? 
Wa  eould  dabaia  thia  queatlon  all  day. 
tha  antlah  and  Aoaartcaa  paopka 
C  It  amoi^  tbaaaaalvaa  for 
at  loaat  a  oenivry  and  a  hatf . 

My  purpoaa  Juac  nov  la  to  do  no  more 
than  to  «Tics*at  that  all  Amertea  la  not  of 
on*  aatcd  oo  thla  blfh  taaua — nor  to  all 
Britain. 

'ntera  ara  bo  parties,  ard  very  few 
In  tte  TTMbid  Mataa  or  firttatn  who 
t^a•  t^e  stala  tbimld  aot  vm  tu  powar*  to 
n'-.'eve  ^pcM.^Ml0t. 

The  aiiftnn«it  to  ana  aboot  the  expansion 
uMl  «ppIlcat<iOo  of  the  prlnclpl-  '-'•  ler  than 
•brut  tba  pitactple  itaatt. 

Ard  It  li  sol— X  rapaat — an  arsum;nt  that 
UtaklBg    p!a«a    bafbab    liarteana    and 

cmna  and  Americana,  batwaen  k^ltoca  &nd 
Bntons — and  each  ha«  hia  ally  tn  the  other 
country. 

•oaar  fantaay  bulidera  who  had  read  Mr. 
Shaw'a  Apple  Cart  have  toyad  with  tba  ao- 
tloo  of  tha  United  Xlncdom  becoming  tha 
forty-ninth  Stat*  of  the  Union  Lf  that 
apoeaiyptlc  rbdaw  Ad  eome  tnie.  I  think  yen 
■HbC  4laeoaar  bow  aaaUy  our  main  ttr&nda 
et  poUtleal  tbongbt  and  action  wotild  fit  into 
youra.  I  fancy  I  eoold  airan  guaaa  tha  namaa 
of  tha  mamhara  of  the  Bapubllcan  MaUuaal 
Cctnmlttea  and  tha  Daoaocrauc  IiUuunal 
Ccmmitiaa  troai  tba  (orty-nlnth  St^Oe. 

If.  fur  T'^T**  lir-  Churchill  were  elected 
one  of  our  Baaatora  ha  would  certijnlv  Ond 
htmaalf  werkt&c  with  atar.  of  Hke  mti.d  v't 
heart.  Bot  aw  ton.  I  think,  would  Mr  Attlea 
M  be  vara  alartai  our  otbar  Benausr. 

■e.  Tbia  dMrMoo  la  aot  nearly  wo  rttal 
as  tlta  old  on*  batwaan  tha  laotattoaM 
Aaaartoa  tt  ttM  twaaMaa  and  thirtlaa  iDd 
tha  Britain  of  that  tuaa.  Tbat  raalty  waa 
aa  Atlantic  wall,  a  aort  of  baavlaldc  layer 
that  threw  back  all  obr  algaala.  including 
the  A  O  8 

The  Macaulay  or  Otbbon  of  the  nest  eaa< 
tnrv-  win  auretT  aay  that  flaa  oC  tba  great 
hew  day«  In  the  hMary  0t  ctHUaatloa  eaaa 
vbaa  !•»  Oaitad  BtaMa  dKidad  to  act  aa 
a  leader  la  tha  world  to  wear  tha  heavy 
thrrrr—r  btirdena  of  laapoiialMMty  aa  waU 
aa  tba  gUtXartng  prlda  and  Jawalad  erowa  of 


-to  aeeap*  tba  ardowre  and  ht 

of  apint  and  tha  aaatarlal  <Ha- 
ao  giaal  aH 

an  tbd 
tbat 

adortnrial  tin. 

In  the  realBt  of  Maaa  tbat  anrely  repre- 

stad  the  wtnnlnf  of  one  of  tba  dadalva  bat- 
war  M. 

St  tbtCfB  oa  a.  ptiraly  material 
I  tbbik  wa  cma  be  talrty  oartaln  that 
aa  laa«  aa  tba  Oaltod  Btataa  aad  Britain  feel 
that  aaeb  baa  aaad  of  tba  otbar.  and  that 
prttaary  lateraata  aaarah  aide  by  side. 
artll  be  aoaM  raaoiutlon  found  of  tem- 
porary troubica  and 
tba  partaarahlp 

,  I  taba  tt  that  oar  cbMf  coi 

with  the  doOar  pap  or  with 
of  ttratcric  defenae.  Tho 
pvrpoaa  «C  tba  Puitv'.ght  achoUrahlpa  goea 
tar  bayoad  tba  tanaa  of  pohtica  and  eco- 
aoaalea.  altho*  gh  tbaaa  aubjecta  are  includad. 

A  great  American  lady  once  aald  to  me 
that  tba  ahiaf  thing  our  two  peoplea  had 
la  r>-iii^  WM  Allaa  la  Woadartand.  That 
la  not  aoeb  a  parados  aa  It  may  look.  For 
AUca  la  Juat  aa  maeh  part  of  aor  unlveraa 
of  ilaiMWiiaa  at  Sbabaapaara  and  Dtckena. 
Aad  H  I*  bare  that  It  aaama  to  me  w«  touch 
tha  deep  heart  of  tha  problem  of  all  rela- 
tlonahlpa — the  aharlng  of  the  inner  vuion. 

May  I  diagr«aa?  I  rr.'nemt>er  Oilticrt  Chea- 
tartoo  Baying  aooaolhlag  to  the  cSect  that 
If  ha  were  an  old  wooMa  who  kept  a  board- 
ing bouaa — a  daUfhtful  apaculatlon  In 
itaelf — ^be  wouM  never  worry  very  much  If 
a  new  lodcar  turned  up  without  any  baggage. 
Ba  would  no%  even  aak  the  young  man  to 
pa:  a  wcek'a  rent  In  advance  to  ahow  hla 
good  faith 

What  he  would  aak  blm  would  be  thla: 
"What  la  your  phlloaophy  of  life?  What  U 
yotir  tlav  of  tha  onlTcraa.  yotmg  man?" 

If.  tald  Gilbert  Cheaterton.  the  young  man 
wtrhcut  a  bag  replied  that  he  waa  a  follower 
of  one  of  the  ncbler  phlloauphlea  of  life,  he 
wotild  ^>  ^1  "v-ire  or  lesa  confklent  about  get- 
ting I  t  tbe  end  of  the  week. 

I^t  ii  t,t«  young  tnan  declared  himaalf  to 
belicTc  In  Ifletaacbe  and  the  bounding  super- 
man, or  S^'hopenhauer  and  unlveraal  gloom. 
a  wtac  landlady  would  aay.  "Toung  man,  rant 
in  advance.  IX  you  plaaaa." 

There  la  loiaethlng  In  that — even  though 
tha  dlaclplea  of  Plato  have  been  known  to 
cheat. 

What  I  feel  to  be  of  deeper  concern  In  the 
long  run  thac  the  problems  of  economics 
and  finance  that  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  our  baadlinea  lately  Ls  this  contlnuoua 
pmcaai  of  taqulrtag  of  one  another  about 
our  baale  point  of  view — our  ptailoeophy  of 
Ufe — aad  not  only  our  attitude  to  the  a^jcld 
we  live  In.  but  the  kind  of  drram  we  bave 
when  we  look  ahead  aa  far  aa  our  thought 
can  reach,  and  Imagine  the  world  of  the 
futurw.  tha  land  of  heart's  daalre. 

Oaxtain  ubrtoua  thlnga  spring  to  nund. 
We  bjth  reject  tba  Idaa  tbat  man  was  aMda 
for  tha  greater  gEory  of  tha  state — tbat  ba 
caa  only  attain  mean  tog  and  purpoae  and 
iiapplaaaa  by  loalng  hlmaelf  in  service  to  tha 
Codlike  sUte. 

We  both  place  our  Anal  eoaphaala  on  the 
•acriKl  umquaaaaa  of  buroiUi  paraoaallty. 

We  have  botn  built  our  legal  and  pcUtlral 
systems  on  the  recognliioo  of  certain  in- 
allanabla  rlgbta  of  maa.  oa  raapact  for  the 
ladlvMual  coaaolanoa.  and  osi  a  reverenoe  for 
tha  dignity  of  human  balnga.  We  have  both 
had  fallings-sway  (ram  thaee  Ideala,  but  tha 


to  revert  to  a  thame  I  touched 
)UBt  aoar.  I  woald  aUKaat  that  Uie 
tlon  of  the  Idea  of  freedom  baa 
paraUal  Uaaa  In  bcth  eounuiea 

Cannot  one  trace  that  changing  conception 
through  the  ameudmenta  u>  the  United 
Stataa  OonatUutlon  ard  the  declalona  of  tho 
United  Btataa  Supreme  OourtT 
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with  you,  ae  with  us.  liberty  Is  not  a  static 
thing. 

A  Tory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  time 
would  think  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler 
radicals  of  the  mo£t  suDverslve  character. 

And.  I  suppose,  a  Federa>lBt  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's day  would  find  common  ground  with  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat  In  being  astounded  at 
the  sentiments  of  Senator  VainiDVBnc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  the  chief  uses  of 
education  Is  to  prevent  tu  from  being  unduly 
alarmed  by  change. 

I  hope  you  will  have  many  opportunities  of 
pursuing  those  most  enthralling  and  reward- 
ing adventures  of  ths  nund— the  explora- 
tion of  the  point  of  view,  the  discovery  of 
the  forces  of  will,  faith,  and  Intuition  which 
animate  a  society  or  groupa  of  persona  In- 
alde  that  society. 

During  the  past  centtiry  a  great  part  of 
the  energies  of  Britain  and  America  have 
been  devoted  to  extending  man's  command 
over  nature — to  widening  his  domination  of 
his  environment.  We  are  more  or  less  In- 
clined to  feel  nowadays  that  while  man  waa 
triumphantly  subduing  nature,  he  was  los- 
ing command  over  himself 

It  may  not  be  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that 
a  desire  for  a  reatoratiou  of  man's  self-com- 
mand, after  that  orgy  ol  the  irrational  which 
culminated  in  the  war,  may  be  one  of  the 
deep  underlying  Impulses  you  will  find  In 
this  country. 

In  any  case,  I  trust  that  though  you  may 
be  staggered  to  find,  for  example,  that  the 
gap  betareen  our  two  languages — our  two 
forms  of  written  and  spoken  EnglUh— is  wid- 
ening even  more  than  the  dollar  gap.  You 
may  decide  before  your  term  is  out  that  the 
basic  attitude  to  life,  the  world,  and  the 
future  Is  still  much  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries. And  as  Gilbert  Chesterton's  landlady 
would  have  said  to  her  yoimg  man  lodger. 
••That  ts  all  that  matters." 

The  world  Is  still  very  yotmg.  Its  troubles 
may  be  due  to  its  exceeding  brashness  and 
Juvenility.  Life  Is  stUi  an  adventure.  It 
Is  pleasant  to  think  we  may  still  be  only  in 
the  mornUig  of  things.  May  I  wish  you  every 
happiness,  every  Interest,  every  luck. 


Proposed  Tax  on  Imported  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or   WEST  VTBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  11   (legislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  George  C  Delp,  president  of 
the  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  in  New 
Holland.  Pa.,  stating  his  opposition  to 
the  proposed  import  tax  of  $40  per  ton 
on  imported  copper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Hou-oro  Machinx  Co., 
New  HoUand.  Pa..  September  30,  1949. 
Hon.  Harlxt  M.  KiLCoai. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  DExa  SxNAToa  Kn-coai;  The  proposed 
Import  tax  of  $40  per  ton  on  Imported  cop- 
per stirs  me  to  an  untisual  action  (one  which 
I  have  never  taken  before):  that  la.  to  write 
to  you  and  aeveral  other  Senators,  concern- 
ing the  real  concern  that  I  have,  which  I  am 
sure  la  shared  by  many  others.  In  connection 


with  the  depletion  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
sources In  connection  with  the  ECA  program. 

It  Is  recognized  that  much  :nust  be  done 
for  the  countries  Included  In  the  ECA  plan 
and  possibly  even  for  many  that  are  not  now 
so  Included.  It  Is  also  recognized  that  the 
United  States  muat  bear  a  lion's  share  of  this 
load.  These  are  two  fundamental  aspects 
of  our  phlloaophy  with  which  only  the  most 
short-sighted  would  quarrel. 

There  are  two  corollary  aspects  to  this 
problem  which  to  me  do  not  seem  to  be 
sound,  however,  and  which  are  frightening 
In  their  prospects. 

First,  doesn't  it  seem  unwise  to  ship  manu- 
facttired  goods  abroad  without  taking  pay- 
ment in  rettirn  of  raw  materials  insofar  as  It 
is  »lthin  the  power  of  the  recipient  to  make 
such  payment?  As  far  as  posalble.  let  us  give 
away  the  product  of  our  labor  and  inge- 
nuity, but  let  us  not  give  away  our  natural 
resources.  In  other  words,  would  It  not  be 
better  for  us  to  conserve  that  portion  of  our 
natural  wealth  that  does  not  regenerate  and 
give  away  that  which  Improves  and  grows 
with  use? 

Tariff  barriers  to  keep  raw  materials  out  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  so  ludicro'os  as  to 
hardly  deserve  comment.  In  my  opinion.  We 
shcvild  be  moving  in  the  other  direction  and 
possibly  even  be  subsidizing  imports  of  raw 
materials   (except  gold.) 

This  whole  question  of  conservation  of  raw 
materials  calls  for  a  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order,  as  it  is  recognized  that  conser- 
vation of  the  type  that  I  am  siiggesting 
would  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of  per- 
sons owning  copper  mmcs,  iron  mines,  oil 
wells,  etc..  on  a  short-run  basis.  I  think  our 
legislation  mxist  more  against  this  current  of 
special  interest,  even  though  In  some  Imme- 
diate respects  It  may  seem  unfair  to  the  own- 
ers of  them. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  foreign -a  id  pro- 
gram that  is  extremely  disturbing  Is  the 
part  wherein  we  are  building  huge  inven- 
tories of  arms  in  areas  where  they  might 
well  eventually  be  used  against  us.  either 
through  a  change  In  the  attitude  of  the 
people  or  through  capture  by  overwhelming 
forces  that  would  move  In  so  quickly  that 
they  could  not  be  effectively  used  in  their 
own  defense.  I  have  no  constructive 
thotight  on  this,  only  the  sense  of  alarm, 
which  I  express  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
and  your  good  colleagues  are  considering  and 
planning  for  a  proper  outcome  of  such  a 
program. 

Your  indulgence  in  reading  this  far  la 
greatly  appreciated,  as  will  your  efforts  be  to 
see  if  we  cant  get  a  realistic  program  with 
regard  to  our  national  resources,  so  that  we 
will  not  be  pauperized  forty  or  fifty  years 
from  now.  The  multitude  of  problems  of 
great  magnitude  facing  our  country  makes 
one  humble  In  their  contemplation.  I  trust 
that  the  thoughts  expressed  above  will  serve 
to  buttress  your  own  thinking  on  these 
subjects. 

Very  trtUy  youis, 

OEoacz  C.  "DcLP,  President. 


Regulation  Relating:  to  Labeiing  and 
Adyertising  of  Distilled  Spirits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

RicoRD,  I  include  herewith  a  letter  from 

Mr.  J.  E.  Boswell,  Independent  Stave  Co., 


Lebanon,  Mo.,  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner in  Charge.  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr. 
Boswell  very  clearly  and  forcefully  pro- 
tests any  change  in  present  regulation 
regarding  the  aging  and  labeling  of  dis- 
tilled siurits.  I  hope  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  carefully  read  this  letter. 
The  letter  follows: 

ijrorPENOEKT  STATX  CO., 

Lebanon.  Jfo..  September  30.  194$. 
DzPtmr  CoMMissioNxa 

IM  CHAaCK, 

Alcohol  Tax  Uicrr, 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject :  Pertaining  to  propoaed  amendmenta 
to  RegtUaUon  No.  5  (27  CFR.  pt.  5)  re- 
lating to  labeling  and  advertising  of  dis- 
tilled 4>lrlts.    To  be  lnc(Mi>oratad  In  the 
record  of  the  hearing  of  October  3,  1»49, 
10  a.  m.,  at  room  1318.  Department  of 
Justice  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
OxNTLrMEN:  Our  company  produoaa  whla- 
ky-barrel  staves  and  heads  for  making  new 
whisky  barrels. 

If  adopted,  the  first  part  of  the  propoaad 
amendment  will  ruin  our  market.  If  distil- 
lers are  allowed  to  first  put  whisky  In  \ised 
barrels  for  aging  there  can  be  no  nonnal 
market  for  new  barrels.  Beeatiaa  the  distil- 
leries could  operate  fc«-  several  years  storing 
whisky  in  used  barrels  for  aging  and  no  new 
barrels  would  be  used.  The  industry  would 
shut  dowTi,  employees  laid  off.  in  fact  the 
Industry  would  have  to  quit  because  It  could 
not  wait  the  period  the  distillers  could  re- 
frain from  tising  new  barrels.  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  doubt  but  that  If  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  the  cooperage  Industry  will 
be  killed. 

Change  the  amendment,  whereby  distillers 
put  whisky  In  new  barrels  first,  and  then  In 
used  barrels  and  our  Industry  will  be  con- 
tent. Thla  should  make  no  difference  to 
the  parlies  desiring  the  proposed  amend- 
ments because  the  whisky  would  be  partly 
aged  In  new  barrels  and  partly  aged  In  usad 
barrels.  Just  what  they  are  asking  for.  We 
simply  want  the  new  barrel  used  first. 

This  amendment  is  undoubtedly  spon- 
sored by  the  distilleries  who  have  In  mind 
killing  the  cooperage  Industry.  On  Its  face 
this  amendment  does  not  look  out  of  line. 
Our  company  has  no  objections  to  whisky 
being  sold  that  Is  aged  In  used  barrels  If  It 
Is  properly  and  adequately  labeled  so,  but 
we  will  fight  with  all  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal against  this  amendment  unless  It  Is 
changed  whereby  whisky  must  age  first  In 
a  new  barrel. 

From  profit  and  loaa  statements  of  the  dls- 
tlUeries  It  Is  very  apparent  they  make  sat- 
isfactory profits  aging  whisky  by  the  con- 
ventional method  of  first  using  new  barrela. 
We  cannot  see  why  they  should  desire  any 
change.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  thla  Is.  that 
most  distillers  don't  want  any  changes,  but 
spectilators  who  now  have  whisky  that  la 
In  used  barrels,  or  whisky  that  has  been 
transferred  from  used  twurels  to  new  barrels, 
want  the  regulations  changed  so  they  can  sell 
ihelr  cheaper  product  at  a  great  profit.  Gen- 
tlemen, If  that  is  the  true  reason  why  some 
parties  want  present  regulations  amended, 
then  you,  as  employees  of  the  United  Stataa 
Government,  must  reject  the  propoaad 
amendment.  Tot^  Job  In  an  administrative 
capacity,  is  to  regulate  the  alcohol  tax  unit. 
first  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  secondly  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
most  people,  li  you  allow  the  proposed 
amendments  as  they  now  read,  the  effecta 
wUl  be  as  follows: 

1.  Probably  a  few  speculators  wUl  make 
great  profits. 

2.  Distillers  will  fill  used  barrels,  many  not 
becaiise  they  want  to.  but  because  they  are 
forced  to  because  of  competition- 
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oot  a(  vorfc. 

■tils  wttJ  alivt  (hnm 
nil— Bill  out  o(  worfc. 
5.  ■ami  tectortw.  wMmy  and  h— rtlng  allk 
Vtll  bWOMM  WMlIllWi.  iflWcw  tnvwiid  wUl 

«  Prlvtttvfy  ovQcd  vtUU  osik  timber  vUl 
ItocTCaM  ifwutf  la  ««i(M. 

7  Tb«  Cnttcd  Stat«a  own*  •  gnBt  part  of 
tb*  eouBti7'a  wtat*  oak  Umtwr.  tlua  will 
tfKtwM  to  oa»-t«ntb  lU  pre— pt  t»1uc 

Tou  «•  Kb*  only  po—ltato  fain  Um  pcopo— d 
nHngii  could  Buito  vooM  pcaMMy  be  » 
ptoAt  tor  KMM  ipiwdafnw  aad  Iomm  to  the 
ecMtatry  ••  •  wbolt  would  b*  trMMOdous.  It 
Is  fo«r  d«ty  to  rcfuUto  for  tb«  wvitw  of 
tb«  OKWt  pcopl*.  vou  cannot  ponlblj  allow 
tWiJIiowii  amcndmenta.  or  tf  you 
you  would  vttallT  hurt  probably  lOO.- 
tb*  oaly  probaM*  gataa  would 
a  vary  frw  apaaHatora  to 


I! 

I 

J' 


fou  for  tbU  oppactwUty  to  apr«M 
I  bag  ^>>«t  TOd  tewtlfate  all  tba 
•ad  tba  affaata  sucb  pro- 
wtU   ba««   OD    tba   eoostry 
When  you  bava  dona  that.  I  know  you  wtU  me 
U  your  duftr  to  ralaet  part  1  or  tba  propoaed 
aa  tt  la  now  wofdai 
lor  wbtsfcy 

ba  ■■iaiiii»aiil  ao 
■cat  ta  a  MW  barrai. 
our  tndurtry  will  not  be  bwrt 
of  tba  aame  quaUty  wtU  be 
Wby  not  atttte  thu  oiatter  that  equitable 
wmy» 

Toura  vary  truly. 

XxaaacJwaiT    8TAnt    Co, 
J.  B.  Boawnx.  Ifaaa^r. 


UlaadOitb 


< 


CXTXN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiimasoTA 
IN  TBB  8ISVATE  OF  THI  UHTTSD  STATES 

Tmndmw.  October  It  <tegtoldf*rg  dmw  of 
Smturdaw.  September  3\  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHRS7.  Mr.  Prwldent.  I 
msk.  unbnlznous  cooMBt  to  hawe  prlnt«l 
in  the  AppnuUx  of  the  Rscokd  a  sUte- 
aoBt  mstfe  Iqr  the  HooonWe  Jerry 
▼oorhls.  gMCuUfe  wtatUxj  of  the  Co- 
operative Ledfu^  of  the  United  States  tI 
Amerlcb.  It  ii  •  pleasure^  for  me  to 
submit  this  statement  m  supporc  of  Sen- 
ate oolrflmadon  of  Mr  Lelaod  Olds  to 
the  federal  Power  Commission. 

There  betnx  no  objection,  the  state- 
■MBt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RtcoKb  M  follovt: 


Tbis  ta  a.  atauaaaat  to  urea  < 


It  la  dMetUt  to  ooocalv*  why  tbara  abould 
to  Mr.  Olda'  appointment  He 
■f  wBd  faithfully  aa  a  niMnbar 
ft  etaarya  eaa  be 
ta  any  way  tn  bis 
duty.  Ba  baa  lalthruUy 
enaatad  by 
are!  Mwar  Co 

vbo  knowa  Mm  wtll  taMIfy  to 
ity.  bie  paartottaB.  and  bla 
tloa  to  du'.y      Aa  tba  aoaarrrati** 
CMy  msaa  aaid  am  ■apaaaabar  •  laat.  **We 
bava  baard  of  no  eaaa  tbat  could  ba 


Tbe  TIflMa  fnrtbar  aald:  "Ruwian  memory 
and  ftattttida  are  abort,  but  •  few  peraoos 
tn  thia  ar<«  ba««  raaaon  to  remember  Leland 
Old*  Be  ta  the  >tron«  man  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commlaalon  who  atepped  Into  tbe 
19-y«ar-oM  battle  ftor  lower  (ba  ratea  In  thU 
area  and  won  "  Then  tbe  Kanaaa  City  paper 
poinu  out  tbat  aa  a  raault  of  Mr.  Olda* 
efforts  tba  eooautasra  ot  tbat  area  reccUed 
refund*  of  post  ovardiargea  for  natural  gaa 
of  tat.OOO.OOO  and  are  currently  being  aared 
about  H.SOO.OOO  a  year.  And  "after  all  thU 
■aetng."  aaya  the  Ttaaea.  ~the  pipe- line  com- 
pany haa  continued  to  maka  a  good  tpcom* 
by  utility  atandarda." 

I  am  glad  tbe  Tbnas  eboaa  tbla  atory  of 
one  of  tbe  reaaona  wby  Mr.  Olds  ahould  be 
reappointed,  becaoae  it  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  tbe  way  In  which  a  conscientious 
Government  offlclal  can  represent  the  public 
tntaraat  and  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  Mr. 
OldB*  racord  as  a  Commlaaloner  has  shown 
tbat  low  coat  to  the  consumer  can  be  bal- 
anced sgalnat  reasonable  profit  for  the  pro- 
duear.  Mr.  Olds  haa  damonatrated  the  ef- 
fectlveneaa  of  the  laws  paaaad  by  Congress 
designed  to  help  make  the  power  resources 
of  this  country  svallable  to  all  the  people 
and  to  all  Industry.  It  in  because  he  has 
repr«aen-.ed  the  best  Interests  not  only  of 
farmers,  householders,  and  buslnaaae^  up 
and  down  Main  Straet.  but  of  the  manufac- 
turers, transpcutatlon  companies,  and  other 
producers  that  he  should  be  continued  In 
the  olBce  for  which  his  experience,  bis  vide 
knowledge,  and  his  proven  ability  qtiallly 
blm. 

On  the  baala  of  bla  record  aa  a  member 
of  tbe  Federal  Power  Commission— on  the 
basil  of  Job  performance.  If  you  will— this 
nomination  should  be  approved.  This  rec- 
ord U  perfectly  clear.  It  has  appeared  In 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Commlaalon  and 
tn  Ita  decisions.  Regularly  aacb  yaar  Mr. 
(Mds  baa  appeared  before  congraartrrnal  eam- 
mlttees  to  answer  any  questions  sa  to  policy 
or  procedure  which  may  have  arisen  and  to 
cxp'aui  how  the  lawa  were  being  carried  out 
by  action  of  the  Commlaalon.  Briefly,  this 
10-year  record  has  shown  that  low-cost  rate 
regulation  can  be  accomplished  on  a  sound 
baals.  The  rate-making  principle,  upheld  by 
Supreme  Court  decislooa,  haa  made  It  poa* 
alble  for  Sute  as  well  aa  FMaral  oommls- 
skna  to  aasure  to  oonauaara  lowar  electric 
and  gaa  rataa. 

Mr  Olds  baa  alao  daawpatrafad  bla  broad 
knowiedga  oC  tba  davrtopma&t  and  tntagra- 
tlon  ot  pamt  In  tarms  of  supply.  His  intcr- 
aat  in  low  coau  to  the  coxuuxner  has  extended 
beyond  the  matter  of  rata  regulation  aa  he 
saas  tba  importance  of  Fedaral  rivar-baain 
programs  in  furulahing  low-cost  hydroclcc- 
trle  power  and  aiding  in  iu  distribution — 
sapadally  tbrougb  rural  alactric  cooperative 
sfalaow.  Tbouaaada  ol  (arm  bomaa  have 
baaa  Ufbtad  and  bundrads  at  tbouaanda  ot 
tbe  tasks  ot  farm  men  and  women  through- 
mat  tbe  country  have  twen  almplUlad  in  thia 
way.  TtM  people  of  Arkansaa.  Oklahoma, 
and  Tazas.  for  example,  are  aaare  that  they 
bava  banafltadltoaablaaooparatlon  with  the 
SoutbwaaMiB  Pawar  Admlalatratlon  and  the 
Rural  naelgtlcatlcn  AABtalatraUon  coopora- 
tlvaa  In  that  region.  Among  otbar  taaaoin. 
Mr  Olds  abould  coaitlfiita  to  sarva  tba  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  Fedaral  Power  Commls- 
aloo  tMcauaa  ba  undarstanda  how  valley  au- 
tborttlaa  eaa  funtlab  iiaianmari  tbroughout 
the  country  with  lowar  alactric  ratca. 

Mr.  Otda  abould  ba  aaottnuad  ta  oAce  be- 
cauaaof  Ma  aaiytaala  an  pvopar  eoat  aeeount- 
tng  and  tbe  aetabilabaBaat  of  true  coat  atand- 
•His  la  tba  power  iaduatrtaa.  Tba  laaultlng 
aavtaga  to  conaumera  are  astlmatad  to  run 
into  tba  buB^ads  of  mUUoaa  of  dollars. 
Bis  stand  oo  tbe  right  of  Um  FPC  to  fix  a 
fair  raU  for  natural  gaa  la  of  apeclal  tmpvr- 
ftoaa  tba  taaa  of  tbla  gaa  has  grown 
ta  raeant  years.  By  tba  noat 
rat  aouut  of  tba  Oomaslaalon.  tbara  were 


4.768  towna  and  cltlea  supplying  natural  gaa 
to  M.AT7JS3  oonauznars.  and  since  that  date 
soma  S80  eommtmttlea  have  begun  to  tiae 
natural  gaa.  From  theee  figures  we  can  con- 
clude that  around  40,000.000  American  con- 
■umera  will  be  vitally  Intereated  In  what 
happens  to  tbe  man  who  championed  thetr 
right  to  low-ooat  fuel  for  their  planta,  their 
fumacaa,  and  thetr  kttcheivs. 

Like  moat  people  In  public  life.  Mr  Olda 
haa  done  considerable  writing — some  of  it 
a  qusrter  of  a  century  ago.  Some  of  the 
things  he  wrote  then  I  could  not  agree  with, 
and  I  doubt  If  Mr  Olds  could.  But  I  only 
aak  the  committee  to  find  one  man  of  long 
aarvlce  in  public  life  whoee  thinking  has  not 
baan  changed  and  refined  through  the  expe- 
rience of  the  yaara. 

I  believe  every  fair-minded  man  who  Is 
aware  of  his  record  must  agree  with  the  five 
principles  for  future  policy  development 
which  Mr.  Olds  outlined  before  this  com- 
mittee on  September  27.  1M«.  In  his  own 
words,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Protection  of  the  consumer  and  Investor 
Interest  In  the  economical  and  efficient  in- 
tegration of  public-utility  systems  on  a  re- 
gional basts 

a.  Continued  encouragement  of  the  exten- 
sion of  rural  electric  lines  and  of  new  stand- 
ards for  farm  use  of  electricity. 

3.  Continuing  survey  of  generation,  trana- 
mission,  and  distribution  of  electricity,  aa 
well  aa  of  resources  and  requlremenu.  aa  a 
bai>ls  for  planning  by  public  and  private 
agenclea  of  ample  power  supply  In  peace  snd 
war. 

4.  Recognition  tn  such  plannlnc  of  the 
Importance  of  conaervlng  energy  reaouroea 
subject  to  depletion. 

5  Development  of  all  eoooomlcally  avail- 
able water  power  In  connection  with  river 
baaln  conservation  programa.  and  the  mar- 
keting of  such  power  so  as  to  a-^sure  low 
rasale  rates  and  wider  aiMl  better  usa  of 
electricity 

Mr.  Olds  has  denwnstrated  the  effective- 
ness of  the  great  principle  that  the  power 
reaourcee  of  the  country  should  be  available 
to  all  tba  paople  at  the  lowest  practicable 
cost  He  has  helped  make  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  the  Natural  Gaa  Act  work  for  the 
public.  He  has  con.^lent loudly  Implemented 
the  safeguards  established  by  law  to  protect 
the  consumer.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
devotion  to  the  prudent  Investment  theory. 
to  prcfMr  eoat  aoeountlng.  and  to  the  other 
elementa  of  real  and  effective  regulation.  In 
the  words  of  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
"Mr  Olds'  offense  la  his  unbroken  record  of 
seal  In  the  protection  of  the  public." 

The  foregoing  statement  which  I  ask  to 
have  included  In  tbe  committee  record  is 
my  own  statement  and  has  not  been  cleared 
witb  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Coopera- 
tive liBague.  I  am  confident,  however,  tbat 
what  I  have  said  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  most  of.  If  not  all  of.  the  membera 
of  our  Board. 


CluistopiMr  Cal«Bibu>  Day 


E3rnEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 


or  ivTw 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF 


rATIVES 


Tuesdaw.  October  11,  1949 

Mr,  ADE)OKTZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  October  12.  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere  will  look  back  through  the 
march  of  over  4  ht  centturies  to  honor  the 
courageoud  spirit  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus thAl  tod  men  across  the  western 
ocean.    It  la  fitting  that  tribute  be  paid 
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to  the  great  discoverer  to  whose  questing 
mind  and  dogged  determination  we  owe 
so  much.  I  should  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  city  commissioners  of  Newark.  N.  J.: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  city  of  Newark 
are  everlastingly  grateful  to  Alinlghty  God 
for  the  many  blessings  he  has  given  us;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Newark,  enjoy  religious,  economic,  and  po- 
litical freedom  made  possible  by  the  discov- 
ery of  this  great  land  by  the  Italian  navi- 
gator. Christopher  Columbus;   and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  real  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus  and  that  people  of 
all  races,  colors,  and  creeds  should  all  Join 
In  a  huge  celebration  commemorating  this 
great  event;  and 

Whereas  the  1949  Municipal  Columbus  Day 
Committee  has  arranged  for  a  mammoth 
parade  in  furtherance  of  the  celebration  of 
Columbus  Day,  1949:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commisswners  of 
the  City  of  Nevark,  That  Ralph  A.  VlUanl, 
mayor,  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  declaring  October  12. 
1949,  to  be  a  legal  holiday;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Newark,  their  department  heads  and 
employees.  Join  in  said  celebration  and  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  com- 
mittee; be  It  further 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Sevark.  That  the  dty  clerk  be 
authorized  to  advise  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  that  the  city  of  Newark 
officially  is  on  record  In  making  October  12  of 
each  ye&r  a  State  legal  holiday;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  of  Newark  U  also  officially  on  record  In 
declaring  October  12  of  each  year  as  a  na- 
tional holiday,  and  that  the  city  clerk  advise 
by  letter  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Newark  area  of  Its  recommendation. 


Mahial  Defense  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  CONITECTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  Octobet  11.  1949 

.  Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  8.  It  deals  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  initial  undertakings  of 
the  organization  set  up  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  formula  for  in- 
tegrated defense  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act. 

I  wish  also  to  call  the  Members"  atten- 
tion to  the  following  key  paragraph  of 
the  communique  of  Octol)er  5.  1949. 
issued  by  the  North  Atlantic  Defense 
Committee  at  the  close  of  its  first  meet- 
ing: 

The  Defense  Committee  has  carried  out 
the  directive  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
by  establishing  the  MUltary  Committee  and 
other  subordinate  organizations  and  their 
procedures.  These  agencies  will  commence 
planning  under  a  broad  concept  for  the  in- 
tegrated defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
AU  agreed  that  each  party  must  do  its  part 


as  determined  by  its  position  and  its  re- 
sources to  contribute  to  the  conunon  se- 
curity of  all.  The  principle  of  intagratad 
defense  was  accepted  as  the  governing  fsctor 
in  the  planning. 

The  degree  In  which  the  Congress  has 
provided  leadership  for  the  North  At- 
lantic undertaking  may  be  indicated  by 
comparing  the  above  language  ^-ith  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act: 

What  is  essential  Is  that  the  planning  that 
takes  place  among  the  North  Atlantic  na- 
tions be  premised  from  the  outset  on  the 
principle  of  unity  of  defense.  That  means 
differentiation  of  functions  among  the  parts 
In  relation  to  an  all-lnclvisive  tinlty. 

Each  nation  must  do  its  part,  aa  deter- 
mined by  its  position  and  its  resources,  in 
relation  to  the  common  security  of  all. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  essentials  of  the 
pattern  of  area  defense  based  upon  Individ- 
ual national  specialization  must  be  agreed 
to  and  the  assignments  thereunder  made, 
•  •  •  Once  this  pattern  has  been  devel- 
oped and  agreed  to.  It  must  be  the  governing 
formula  for  the  assistance  program  here  en- 
visaged. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows: 

AKMS    AKD     THX    rUHX 

What  the  President  still  has  to  decide 
la  whether  the  Atlantic  allies  in  their  de- 
fense plans  have  met  the  specifications  of 
Congress  for  an  integrated  defense.  Till 
he  is  so  satisfied  the  money  allotted  for  tha 
arms  program  beyond  the  Initial  $100,000- 
000  wUl  be  withheld.  The  real  burden  of 
proof  that  congressional  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled  will  be  upon  the  military  com- 
mittee of  professionals  who  are  currently 
meeting  under  General  Bradley's  chairman- 
ship. The  defense  ministers  on  their  part 
have  given  them  a  mandate  bearing  out  the 
will  of  Congress  In  th*  agreement  which  they 
signed  after  their  conference  on  Wednesday. 
They  accepted  the  prtnctple  of  Integrated 
defense,  and  aU  agreed  that  each  party  m\Jst 
do  Its  part,  as  determined  by  Its  position  and 
Its  resovirces.  to  contribute  to  the  common 
security  of  all.  The  principle  now  has  to 
be  spelled  out  In  the  deliberations  of  the 
professionals. 

Notxxly  wUl  underrate  the  difficulties  of 
working  out  in  detaU  the  unity  that  the 
Congress  specified.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
a  restatement  ol  roles  and  missions  In  rela- 
tion both  to  the  groupings  within  the  At- 
lantic combination  and  to  the  entire  com- 
bination. Each  party's  effort,  in  other 
words,  will  be  assessed  in  terms  of  its  con- 
tirbutlon  to  a  supranational  defense  to  be 
planned  in  common.  This  noncompetitive 
and  nonduplicating  view  of  AUantic  defense 
corresponds  to  present-day  realities  of 
hiiman  existence  and  of  the  nature  of  war. 
The  greatest  responsibility  belongs  to  the 
United  States  as  the  dominant  mUltary 
power.  All  the  other  parties  realise  that 
the  United  States  must  exercise  the  role  of 
first  among  equals  if  the  alliance  is  to  l)e 
effective.  That  means,  surely,  the  end  of 
the  S3rstem  of  American  observers  in  the 
regional  groupings  In  Europe — an  end  which 
was  pledged  by  the  foreign  ministers  when 
they  outlined  the  organiaation  which  the 
defense  minUters  have  now  endowed  with 
guiding  principles.  The  United  States  was 
pledged  In  the  foreign  ministers'  statement 
"to  participate  actively"  In  the  work  of  tha 
regional  planning  groups. 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  aa  to  the  wis- 
dom of  this,  surely  it  was  shattered  by  the 
A-bomb  explosion  in  Russia.  Thoughts  on 
this  momentous  event  are  still  In  procaas  of 


crystallization.  Obliteration  by  long-ranfa 
atomic  bombing — hitherto  an  American  mo- 
nopoly— could  now  be  mutual,  and.  for  that 
reason,  this  strategical  doctrine  may  be  due 
for  the  discard.  In  other  wcxds.  tbe  A-bomb 
m^y  become  In  fact  as  neutralized  as  p<^- 
soned  gas.  without,  however,  being  formally 
banished  in  view  of  its  value  as  a  reserre 
Instrunaent  of  terror.  At  least  new  consider- 
ations are  Involved,  all  pointing  to  more  em- 
phasis on  the  land  defense  of  Eurc^w  by  a 
military  establishment  aided  by  land- based 
and  carrltf -based  air  support.  (It  is.  Inci- 
dentally, of  considerable  Importance  that  the 
Vinson  committee  which  is  now  going  over 
the  Navy-Air  Force  row  should  bend  an  ear 
to  the  members  of  the  military  men  of  tbe 
Atlantic  alliance  who  are  now  In  confer- 
ence.) Such  a  revision  of  strategical  con- 
cepts clearly  underlines  rather  than  detracts 
from  the  need  for  Integration  of  Atlantic  de- 
fense. 

Now,  to  repeat,  nolxxiy  expects  the  profes- 
sionals to  put  on  the  President's  desk  within 
the  next  few  days  a  plan  aU  neatly  tied  up 
with  pink  ribbon  for  Integrated  defense  and 
unity  of  command.  Fixed  plans,  anyway,  are 
anathema.  The  President  would  doubtless 
be  EHtisfied  with  a  framework  of  all-in  oper- 
ation so  that  the  money  could  be  appropri- 
ated In  the  few  weeks  remaining  of  the  life 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 


Report  of  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Gimmission  of  Minneapolis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3).  1949 

Bdr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  to  create 
a  Fair  Emplojrment  Practice  Committee 
is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  report  of  the  ex- 
perience of  a  fair  employment  practice 
commission  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  report  included  at  this  point. 

We  learn  a  great  deal  on  the  national 
scale  from  experience  on  the  local  level. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  is  an  important 
function  of  our  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  ought  to  utiliEc  its  advan- 
tages. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  this  2-year  re- 
port, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ordi- 
nance in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  creating 
this  commission  wat  passed  under  my 
administration  as  mayor  of  that  city.  I 
am  proud  of  my  association  with  this 
legislation  and  with  the  record  of  our 
city's  accomplishment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two-YxAS  RxPosT  or  Owaaiioiis  or  Cmr  or 
Minneapolis   Fxra    E^cflotjcxwt   Psacticx 
Cos(MiaaK>N.  JtTNx  1.  I»47-Jum  30.  1949 
The  Minneapolis  f  air-employment-practica 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city  councU  on 
January  31  and  bi?came  effective  on  February 
5,  1947.    The  commisaiou  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Htjbebt  H.  HrrMFKXXT  and 
were  confirmed  by  the  city  council  on  May  9. 
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I  with  vatlboc  ooodl* 
or  up-grading.  7  percent  in- 
vQivad  dtKhaifr.  S  percent  of  tbe  eaa«  were 
bated  «poa  lafiaal  to  rai^alar  and  refer  and 

ft«B  web.  One  aaaa  wiM  baa*^  upon  droial 
of  oppatwMy  tar  i^praottoeehip  trmimat. 
(See  ■tattetlcBl  etunmary  ) 
la  addltkn  to  the  caeee  handled  alBCt  It 
bagnn  oparattotu  tn  J\ine  IMT  the  OonaiUa- 
■lon  bM  renewed  and  cxrrected  dlacrlmtna- 
tory  nema  on  the  eppilcatton  foe  employ - 
B«nt  foriM  of  41  additional  emptoyara.    The 

It  a  tout  of  99 
ta  Um  so  OMatlBC*  arhlch  they  held 
IMS.  and  a  total  cf  M  additional 
tn  the  11  maatlnffi  which  thry  held 
In  the  trat  •  aaatba  of  IbM  wfVking  to  ear* 
reet  piabl— ■  of  dlanlltnatton  in  employ- 


foe 


valid  fiairw  otber  tban  bla  race. 

national    aricin.   or   anPaatn.    In 


fovDd    poeltiTe    evMlcnce    that    the    party 
carrying  ovt  a  policy  of  hiring 


eaacutlee  dlr  actor  addreaaad  oecr  M 
I  of  cttrtc,  buatneea.  labor,  and  student 
groopa  and  tbe  CooMBlHloa  OMBbara  them- 
■eteea  edilmwad  a  aiAalMitlal  avoiber  of 
otber  ccuuaflty  lag— tellian  The  eseeu> 
tlve  director  and  Indletdual  Commlaalon 
haee  alao  held  a«ar  100  peraonal 
eonftarencea  with  city  govammcnt  uAclaU. 
with  workers  In  other  Intel groap  relatione 
end  wttb  letaaaentatteei  of  busl- 
KBd  aaKiloyiaaBt  agaaey  organl- 
to  work  out  programa  for 
qtMUBed  workers  on  naerlt  and  wHboni 
ertmlnatloo. 


from  June  I,  2M7.  to  June  SO. 
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iy  11  percent  o(  tbe 

_^ f^  tike  faaenn  that  tbe  eommia- 

■too  lacked  iwtadletlOB  boeaise  the  rmploy- 
-     tha  «tf  of  MlAnea^dlts. 
or  waa  by  aa  aa»- 

_, ,  than  two  employaea  or  by  an 

ktkn   limited   in   Ita   oaerattershlp   to 
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•me  renaming  11  parcaat  of 

etai  IB  tbe  procaaa  of  adjuat- 

rwA  by  tbe  naiiiiilwkm  on  June  SO.  1M9. 

In  about  «5  i»eroent  of  tbe  eaais.  It^ 
•neced  that  dtacrlialnatlon  waa  practiced  be- 

a  Bwaabar  of  tbe 

fy     11     oareaBt 


^1 


to  contlauUig  tbe  tangoing  . 
largar  aoale.  tbe 


to  prop- 


erty  discharge   Its   rcaponslblMty  under  the 
ordinance. 

1.  rarkidle  tDdoiw-ap  of  aaai  mpondent  to 

taAnlag  •  lair  anvaoyaoent  policy. 

2  Arrant  a  comprehcnalve  aerlea  of  con- 
ferences with  an  cmploymeat  agenciea  and 
labor  unions,  and  wtth  major  cuiployera,  to 
deeelop  poalttve  prugrama  for  tbe  employ  meni 
of  qcallflad  mlncrtty  worfcara. 

5  Rnid  seeeral  brtefing  iMslnM  with  tbe 
Industry  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munity Self-Surrey  to  inform  the  memtiera 
as  to  the  operating  experience  of  the  com- 
m^lmteat  aad  to  enllat  thetr  help  tn  ^ttng 
fall  aenplaBee  and  application  of  the  prac- 
tice nf  enployaient  on  merit. 

4.  Wttb  tbe  belp  of  this  committee,  coecr 
the  ■jnlliiji  of  eeery  cItIc.  buslneea.  and 
labor  group  In  If lunea polls  arlth  a  dlaruaatan 
of  the  eoountsaloa's  work 

t  Bieounige  erery  emplOTer.  employment 
agency,  and  labor  union  In  Minneapolis  to 
post  a  notice  proelalBlag  lu  adoption  o< 
tbe  poUey  of  hiring  «■  Bicrtt  and  without 
discrimination 

6  Prepare  and  distribute  more  t>roadly  tn. 
formatlonal  material  on  the  coBBalaalaBli 
serncee  and  on  methods  for  8ue<.aaaf^t>y  cn- 
ploytaig  all  quaitned  workers 

T  OontlnuaUy  study  tbe  reeults  of  tbe 
I  iiiiiBiiwinii's  work  so  ae  to  ImproTe  Its  pro- 
cedures and  BMba  tta  work  aaoew  cfleeilea. 


iTWG 


AMALTaia  or 

Technique  of  handling  a  caae:  We  have 
accepted  and  Ineeatlgatad  complalnU  of  dla- 
crualnatlon  brought  to  ua  by  the  Urban 
Leslie,  tbe  lilnneanta  Jewuh  Council  and 
tbe  aodnl  workaca  dealing  with  American- 
Indian  and  Japaneae-Anierlcan  groupa  IB 
M*r->en|r^**  We  have  siso  inveatlgated  prob- 
laoM  of  discrimination  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  any  individuaie  la  the  community 
having  a  knowledge  of  such  probiema, 
wbetber  or  not  they  themsaieea  have  been 
the  vtctlma  of  dlscrtmlnatton. 

Wc  endeavor  to  take  immediate  acUon  on  a 
eooipUlat  aa  soon  aa  it  la  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. We  find  that  our  chances  (or  ob- 
Ulning  a  satlafactory  adjustment  of  the 
problem  are  aauch  better  If  It  ta  brougbt  to 
our  attention  Immediately  after  It  arlsea  and 
If  we  take  Immediate  action  on  It. 

Relatlona  with  parties  charged:  As  soon 
aa  tbe  iiMBplaliil  of  diacrlmlnatlon  la  re- 
ceived, the  executive  director  calls  by  phone 
the  individual  who  is  charged  with  the  dts- 
Mlmlnaleffj  practice  and  seeks  to  arrange  for 
a  peraonal  interview  wtth  him  at  the  earliest 
posalbie  time.  In  carrj'lng  out  that  Inter- 
view, tbe  executive  director  uaea  the  non- 
dlrectiva  technique  to  as  great  an  extent 
aa  poaalhie.  He  us^jally  opens  the  Interview 
wttb  a  statement  of  the  eocnmisalon's  re- 
apooalblUtlea  and  a  brM  cutUne  of  the  prob- 
rbich  haa  been  lanenttid  to  it.  He  tbeat 
tbe  party  charged  to  talk  ae  freely 
M  be  will  about  both  this  apeclflc  problem 
and  tbe  general  prLndpie  of  employment  on 
merit. 

Tbe  reault  of  this  approach  Is  normally  to 
bring  forth  from  the  party  charjred  a  etate* 
ment  of  hla  belief  tn  the  principle  of  en- 

aainder  of  tbe  Interrlaw  ta  dewted  to  aaefe- 
iBg  ways  In  whleb  tbe  particular  ptoblem 
presented  to  the  mtnmlaalnn  can  Iw  raaolved 
In  terms  of  this  principle.  This  procedure 
Bomally  resulU  In  as  favorable  an  adjtat- 
BMBt  of  the  apeclflc  complaint  ae  can  be 
worked  out  and  tn  aa  agraeaaant  to  carefully 
foUow  a  policy  of  nondlecrlmlanOon  in  the 
future. 

KoforeeaaeDt  powera:  The  three  principal 
iMUTiara  which  aonatimes  prevent  a  satis- 
factory adjuatiBent  being  achieved  by  tbe 
Interviewing  procedure  outlined  above  arc: 
(a)  tbe  fact  that  the  Job  haa  already  haen 
flllad  and  the  employer  la  reluctant  to  <X1»' 
place  ibe  worfear  atrendy  hired  by  hiring  tha 
peraon  wtK>  brodght  Um  aooaplaint,  or   (b) 
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employer  feari  an  unfavorable  reaction 
ftom  his  employees,  or  ic)  tbe  employer 
fears  an  unfavorable  reaction  from  his  cua- 
toiners. 

When  faced  with  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  ordinance  for  one  of  these  reasons,  the 
executive  director  calls  In  one  or  mere  of 
the  Commission  members  to  attempt  further 
conciliation  of  the  case.  In  some  cases,  the 
party  charged  haa  been  Invited  to  attend  an 
informal  aession  of  the  entire  Commission 
to  iHf<^«*  the  problem  and  to  aeek  a  solu- 
tion. 

If  these  initial  efforts  at  conciliation  fail, 
the  Commlaalon  makes  it  clear  to  the  party 
charged  that  Its  next  responsibility  la  to 
schedule  a  public  hearing  at  which  the  facts 
In  the  caae  woidd  be  publicly  presented  and 
the  party  charged  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preaect  his  side  of  the  problem. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  the  prospect  of  such 
a  hearing  haa  been  used  succeaafully  to  per- 
suade the  party  charged  to  satisfactorily  ad- 
Just  the  complaint.  Hoxever.  moat  employ- 
ers have  worked  constructively  with  the  Com- 
inlg»^^w>  to  overconjc  any  barriers  which  they 
beltrvcd  might  stand  in  the  way  of  employ- 
ment of  minority  wortcoa  in  accordance 
with  their  skills.  Therefore,  the  instrument 
of  a  public  hetring  or  the  penalties  of  fine 
and  Imprisonment  which  could  be  applied 
through  court  action  have  never  k)een  used. 
However,  the  Commission  belteves  that  these 
enforcement  powers  are  neceaaary  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  party  charged  will 
give  serious  attention  to  the  complaint  and 
will  work  constructively  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  adjusting  it. 

Relations  with  complainant:  Prompt  and 
sympathetic  attention  to  each  complaint  has 
resulted  in  establishing  a  favorable  and 
friendly  relationship  with  most  of  the  com- 
plainants. However,  in  most  cases,  the  per- 
son lu-lnging  a  complaint  of  discrimination 
to  the  Commission  no  longer  wants  to  secure 
employment  wtth  the  employer  complained 
against.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  com- 
plainant tells  the  Comnussion  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  policy  of  the  party  charged 
corrected  lor  the  sake  of  future  applicants, 
but  that  he  does  not  want  tbe  Job  himself 
because  he  beUevea  that  tbe  employer  is 
prejudiced.  This  has  created  a  aerious  prob- 
lem In  securing  a  satlafactory  adjustment  of 
the  case.  In  such  caaes.  the  best  the  Com- 
mission can  do  Is  to  get  a  commitment  from 
the  employer  that  he  will  not  discriminate 
in  the  luttire  and  then  to  put  the  case  in  an 
'acUon  deferred*  category  to  await  poaitive 
proof  that  the  employer  haa  corrected  his  dis- 
criminatory policy.  In  thoae  caaea  where  the 
complainant  has  been  willing  to  press  the 
charge,  the  Comnoission  has  been  reaacnably 
succes&fu!  in  sectirtng  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  complaint. 

In  thoae  caeca  where  investigation  haa 
proved  that  the  original  charge  of  discrlm- 
matlon  waa  not  JiutlAed.  the  complainant 
haa  usually  accepted  this  finding  with  good 
grace  and  has  expreeaed  appreciation  to  the 
Commission  for  clearing  up  his  suapic.on  of 
dlacrimlnaticn.  In  order  to  make  a  finding 
of  ncndtacrlminatlon.  the  Conunlaalon  has 
normally  required  both  proof  that  tbe  refusal 
of  employment  was  based  on  some  valid  con- 
aideration  other  than  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  anceatry  and  posiUve  demonstra- 
tion that  tha  party  charged  has  employed 
members  of  the  same  group  aa  the  person 
making  the  complaint  and  at  comparable 
levels  of  status  and  skill. 

ESects  of  commission's  work:  The  most 
Important  effect  of  the  paasage  of  the  ordi- 
nance and  the  eatabliahment  of  the  com- 
— *— «^"  haa  been  to  focua  the  attention  of 
the  major  employets  In  Minneapolis  on  their 
employment  practton  in  regard  to  the  mem- 
bers of  different  racial,  religious,  and  na- 
tioaallty  grot^ia.  When  employers  do  re- 
view their  pra«ticea.  tb«y  Ineviubly  conclude 
that  employmtnt  on  merit  U  the  only  sound 
policy.    When  they  examine  the  record,  they 


find  that  other  firms  have  employed  minority 
workers  without  any  serlcus  objections  from 
other  employees  or  customers.  Thta,  any 
fears  they  may  have  on  this  score  are  proved 
to  be  without  fctmdatlcn.  The  clear  state- 
ment of  a  public  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
in  employment,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  commission  with  enforcement  powers, 
have  proved  to  b;  powerful  instrumenta  with 
which  to  overcome  the  Ignorance  and  apathy 
which  have  been  the  principal  barriers  to  the 
employment  of  qualified  workers  rtx^dy  oo 
the  basis  cf  their  abUity  to  do  the  J<*.  Em- 
ployment opporttmities  in  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade,  in  manufacturing,  and  In  t^Bce 
and  clerical  Jobs  have  been  significantly  ex- 
panded for  minority  workers  by  voluntary 
changes  In  policy  by  a  great  number  of  Im- 
portant employers  entirely  apart  from  any 
specific  complaints  of  discrimination  handled 
by  the  Commission. 


Social  Security  BUI   Is  Rifht 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUiaiAiis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1949 
Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  Orleans 
Item : 

TOWAEO    SrOJfOMIC    STABIl-rrr— SCCIAL-SECuml 
BILL  IS  BICBT 

The  social -security  bill  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday  Is  a  major  step  forward  In  the  his- 
tory of  naUonal  progress.  This  is  made  par- 
ticularly true  by  the  nature  of  present  labor- 
management  negotiations. 

Here  Is  what  the  bill  provides: 

Workers  covered  by  old-age  and  survtwa 
Insurance  would  be  Increased  30  percent. 
from  S5.0OO.0CO  to  46.000.000 

Old-age  benefits  would  advance  an  av^- 
Bge  of  70  to  80  p«cent.  

Pay-roll  taxes  to  finance  the  program 
would  climb  300  percent  over  the  next  30 
years. 

A  new  insurance  system  for  persons  who 
become  totally  and  pomanently  disabled 
would  be  created. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  fhrst 
adopted  In  1936.  It  was  literally  a  revolu- 
tionary departure  from  the  accepted  way  of 
doing  things.  Perhaps  no  other  piece  of 
New  Deal  legislation  so  clearly  defined  our 
break  with  the  pliiloaophy  of  hands-off  gov- 
ernment. 

Por  in  this  law.  and  particularly  In  Its  old- 
age  insurance  program,  there  was  embodied 
a  new  concept  of  public  responslbUlty.  No 
longer  would  the  Nation  permit  periodic 
economic  crises  to  keep  mllllcns  of  workers 
In  perpettml  fear  of  want  in  their  defining 
years.  Ncrw  the  Government  would  see  to  it 
that  enough  was  set  aside  during  the  pro- 
ductive years  to  assure  workers  of  minimum 
sectirlty  in  old  age. 

Yet  even  so  momentous  a  change  waa 
hobbled  by  certain  coMpromlaes.  By  no 
means  all  the  persons  who  needed  it  were 
covered  in  the  act.  Pay-roll  taxes  (paid 
equally  by  employer  and  employee)  were 
graduated  from  1  to  3  percent,  thus  holding 
initial  t)eneflts  to  a  very  low  flgxffe. 

Moreover,  Congreaa  haa  repeatedly  sus- 
pended the  intended  tax  l>oast.  so  that  eai- 
ployers  and  emplcyeee  sttU  pay  only  1  p«- 
cent  on  wages  up  to  $3.C00  a  year. 

At  preeent  monthly  beaeflts  to  those  wbo 
have  been  In  the  program  for  10  years  range 
from  Ml  for  a  man  with  wife  over  05  and  an 


average  pay  of  glOO  a  month,  to  a  maximum 
of  806. 

These  sums.  If  paid  out  In  1936.  would  have 
gone  a  fair  Tvay  toward  providing  minimum 
needs.  But  the  Intervoilng  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  creeping  inflation  In  the  United 
States  to  such  a  point  that  present  beneflu 
are  utterly  Inadequate. 

At  the  same  time  the  Nation's  real  wealth 
has  Increased  prodigiously.  Whatever  ex- 
cuse there  was  for  holding  the  pay-rcU  tax 
to  1  percent  In  the  prewar  and  war  years  has 
now  disappeared. 

Certainly  tbe  Hctise  belieres  so.  The  new 
bill  proposes  the  follovrtng  Increases  in  the 
tax:  I'a  percent  Ijeginnlng  next  January,  2 
percent  a  year  Uter.  2-2  percent  In  1960.  3 
percsnt  in  1965.  and  3>4  percent  in  1970. 
Deductions  would  also  be  made  on  the  first 
$3,600  of  earnings,  as  against  the  preaent 
•3.0C0. 

Even  Republican  opponents  of  the  admin- 
IsUaticn  measure  argued  for  a  bi!l  only 
slightly  different.  The  cry  of  "welfare  state." 
leveled  at  so  much  of  President  Truman's 
Fair  Deal  program,  did  not  rise  from  any  re- 
sponsible quarter  of  the  House  when  this  bill 
came  up. 

As  we  stated  at  the  outset,  there  Is  special 
significance  In  the  move  to  expand  social- 
security  coverage  and  beneiils  at  the  present 
time.  Por  the  crux  of  the  current  disagree- 
ment between  man^ement  and  labor  Is  the 
issue  of  pensions. 

In  both  coal  and  steel  strikes,  the  unlora 
are  pushing  for  company-financed  pensions. 
The  mine  workers  have  already  won  a  «relfare 
fund  which  they  are  seeking  to  enlarge.  As 
yet.  the  steel  industry  refuses  to  bear  the 
full  cost  of  such  benefits. 

One  fcreai  in  the  lines  of  management  oc- 
ciirred  when  Ford  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  airto  workers  providing  noncontrlbutary 
pensions.  At  the  moment,  however,  indus- 
try Is  generally  resisting  labors  drive  to 
secure  free  pensions  by  foregoiiig  fourth- 
rcimd  vrage  Increases. 

Industry  has  therefore  revised  Its  attlttlda 
toward  social  security.  A.  H.  Raskin,  writing 
In  the  New  York  Times,  puts  it  this  way : 

"One  byproduct  of  the  fight  in  steel  and 
other  IndUBtrtea  Is  a  belated  recognition  by 
American  employers  of  the  value  of  expanded 
Federal  social-security  programs. 

"Most  executives  are  frank  to  admit  that 
the  movement  for  employer- financed  welfare 
systems  would  have  made  far  leas  headway 
had  Federal  programs  been  more  adequate. 
'Agreements  like  those  at  Ford,  which  scale 
down  employer  contributions  as  Federal 
benefits  increase,  give  Industry  a  concrete 
Incentive  for  shifting  toward  active  endorse- 
ment of  larger  Government  benefits." 

Talk  of  benefits  should  not  lead  anyone  to 
ayTimo  that  this  Is  a  source  of  something 
for  nothing.  It  Is  an  intelligent  program 
of  social  Insurance,  whereby  employer  and 
employee  forego  a  percentage  of  present  In- 
come in  order  to  achieve  security  and  stsbll- 
Ity  when  the  day  of  retirement  arrlvea. 

Por  these  reasosa,  than,  the  House  bill  la  a 
landmark  In  the  growth  of  American  eco- 
nomic democracy.  We  tirge  Ita  approral  by 
the  Senate  at  the  earlleat  oppurtuBlty. 


Tdk  About  Taxes! 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JTJLSTt 

m  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  Union  quite  graphically  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  our  $54,000,000,000  ta.: 


i 
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•I  lk«  Lbflroo  Loom 


or  RKlfAlUCS 

or 


HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

Tue$<U§.  Ortotor  il.  if4f 

Mr  COLE  of  KaAsbs.  Mr.  Speaker,  to. 
day  I  am  introtfxKsnt  a  rwlntlon  an- 
tborlzlDC  an  investtcatlon  of  ttM  lAmbton 
•  1»4T.  the  RFC  baa  loaned 
I  in  JtMM  to  ttaiJiMBCorpi.  of 

fabncated  bousei. 
Last  August  I  4«MlloiMtf  oflctals  of 

Tba  facu  4i«llopp4  Umd.  to- 
«t«h  later  reporU.  1^4  me  to  bt- 
tttw  that  a  most  careful  tnquiry  into  the 
MtatUOB  li  BiPWMrr  To  do  ao  efTertlva 
Job.  tlH  hmumptint  coramHteo  nrart 


hart  «ubp*^r.a  power  toftttKr  with  »<Je- 
goale  U  •  asaUlance. 

Th«  Aiwutt  iiifim  dteetoead  that  tha 
RPC  'hai  bo«  taMttMir  la  tna*  tbb 
LMtroo  loan.  It  vaa  ■ade.  bo^erer. 
after  Prenklent  TnauMB  aaiawMd  his 
apinnval.  _^ 

•njc  knovn  fact*  are  that  Mr  Strand- 
hBoi,  lutsldfeat  of  tlie  oorpoiatloQ.  ta- 
vwtod  iUMt  caab  for  a  controlling  In- 
tafaal  Is  iba  Mocb  of  the  ooapany.  HIa 
salary  «as  not  dIaekMd  at  tbc  haannc 
but  I  am  rettaWy  tnfonnod  It  It  •M.OtO 
a  year. 

UtstroD  ha*  bem  losing  H.OOOfJW  a 
moQLb.  and  RFC  has  be«n  footing  the 
btU. 

To  brvak  rven,  Lustron  must  produce 
and  sell  700  bouMa  per  mooib.  larly  m 
1948  company  tigiialj  saM  Ibey  would 
reach  this  figure  In  June.  Last  August. 
they  siM  It  would  be  reached  in  October 
of  lhL<  year.  The  October  1949  produc- 
tion wH  be  IccB  than  100  botiees. 

Owr  tS.OOOOOO  wcith  of  boitses  are 
crated  and  staiidixig  forlornly  oo  trailers 
at  the  Lustron  plant,  wftb  no  takers 

There  are  600  of  theae  huge  trailers  at 
the  plant  and  about  200  tractors  to  haul 
them  It  is  rtpjited  to  me  that  the 
rental  on  the  unused  trartnrr  and  trailers 

The  prablMi  al  mkm  and  disulbatios 
of  the-aa  hooMa  It  cdB  as  much  a  mya- 
tery  a*  It  was  wben  tbe  Piaiiiknt  ap- 
proved the  loan.  Neither  RFC  nor  Um- 
tran  baa  any  pian  (or  lu  raiutlon. 

In  order  for  Liiilraa  lo  iontlnue.  n?C 
mtiai  loan  It  Il.000.e00  a  Bonth  and  we 
are  eote'^ng  the  off  scaaon  for  housing. 

The  Congroas  and  thr  people  of  the 
crnntry  riMNild  know  all  of  the  facta. 
The  following  and  other  qurallone  should 
be  axiswered: 

First.  By  what  authority  were  these 
loaxu:  made?  (It  la  my  Judgment  there 
iH  DO  atatuiory  authority  I 

Second   Can  the  experunent  succeed? 

Third.  If  n  moMeda.  will  a  private 
monopoly  of  tbe  prefab  housing  Industry 
be  created** 

^Jurth  If  It  ftll^.  wtn  tbt  Ooftrn- 
ment  take  o\^r  and  vorialJii  tht  pre- 
fabricated home  building? 

fHih.  other  dinurbini  Npovts  are 
«liOlr  rircuiaiad.  ThiOe  roporli  charge 
poitianl  mtrlftae.  ■li— nmmwt.  waate. 
UHeieowpany  Mefcertnga.  and  mam^tivrr* 
infB  for  prlyaU  tb«n  through  prtni^gr 


Taa  Many  Taxes 


TOO  untrr  T»«wi 

jH  reporta  troa  Waiiilngton  indicate 

tliat  eOBgresalooal  saoUment  in  favor  of  re- 
dtisUig  or  aliOiUjaUiig  tt«  retail  txcime  tazas 
IcTlad  on  various  kiods  of  commodities  la 
OB  tha  lacraaas. 

Ttiaaa  taxaa  wert  imposed  as  war  ma«s- 
urea.  Thalr  purpose  was  not  oulj  to  raise 
revenue,  but  to  Olscourage  Um  m^inufaciure 
aud  sals  of  noxiCSsanUals.  It  has  bean 
Aigued  in  tbeir  favor  thst  they  s  J 

to  luxur.es — fur».  ccsmetlcs.  e:c. 
lo  pMOsuma  ihU  country   bas  never   bean 
cspactcd  to  live  on  a  bare  sulialstence  btoiU. 
and  what  ta  a  luxury   and  what  lan't  Is  a 
mattar  of  indlrktual  opuuon. 

Anotbar  war  raeMure.  similar  in  principle, 
was  tbe  impos;  a  specl.il  tax  on  rail, 

bus.  and  six  pi  ^  ■  eia.     Here  too  saotl- 

mcnt  in  favor  of  repeal  is  grcw.nst. 

Mu  one  can  prove  with  cold  and  Urefutabla 
ttatlstics  just  bow  much  the  reuiU  excise 
fj^ri  bave  hurt  the  sale  of  items  to  whidi 
thsy  apply  Experienced  retailers,  however, 
feel  thst  the  damage  Is  svibstantial.  Th«s« 
taxas  run  up  to  30  percent,  and  it  doesat 
take  an  axp*>rt  to  understand  that  so  large 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  anything  soul 
screw  store  counters  isn't  going  to  do  busi« 
nasa  any  good.  Aud  tbe  »md»  thing  applies, 
of  oourse.  to  the  tax  on  transporUAtioo. 

This  country  is  plagued  with  special  taxs- 
tloo  and  double  taxation  uf  ntany  kinds.  Tha 
retail  sirtass  are  conspicuous  cx^eipifs. 
They  should  be  rspaalad.  now  that  the  emcr* 
gency  that  lad  to  tbetr  creation  la  over. 


IXTVN8TON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLH  HAND 

or  MBW  jaaasT 

III  m  aooB  or  nxpnnBN 

Tu€»dat.  Octobtr  tl,  t949 

Ur.  HAHD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  esApbatlM  too  much  the 
thane  thai  cxclM  taxes  are  not  only  a 
miiaritrr  and  a  drain  on  the  economy, 
bnt  niv  •  anlor  ohataola  to  the  improve- 
ment of  biahMB.  A  I  mil  adltenal  tn 
the  Cape  May  County  OaaKte  entitled 
"Itoo  Many  Tuna"  makri  senslMt  ref- 
cfRKe  to  this  prvMcB. 


Tbe  WerM  ia  Review 


BXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  COMMBCnCVT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  bP  RSPRBSntTATIVeS 

Tuesday.  October  tl.  1949 

Mr.  LODGE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ou.  I  liKliKle  the  following  article  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  David  P.  Barrows: 

TMI  WOaia  IM  BSV1SW 

(By  MaJ  Oen  Davkl  f  Barrows.  mlUtary  su- 

thnrlty,  former  president  of  the  University 

nf  Osllfombi) 

Olncfl  our  8UU  Department  repudiated 
President  cramnti  Kawshtk.  of  the  Chinese 
llepubllc.  AS  been  (rent  duubt  u  to 

»hst  It  ws....  .-.  ><-•  happeu  lu  this  great  axid 
dutrvssed  c<>unujr. 

Openly  b'otlls  to  ChUiDg,  do  «\ir  makers 
ot  foreign  p<.'llcy  want  the  Chinese  Commun* 
iMi  to  cooqtiar  the  whois  of  China  and  stic* 
•esd  Wttb  ttoetr  CommunUt  state? 

Tt  ts  wsll  known  thst  for  some  years  there 
bas  been  s  pro  •Communist  element  In  the 
■late  Department  fuvuring  this  end,  but  doea 
tt  actuslly  dominate  our  policy  and  fix  the 
attitude  of  President  Trumsn?    If  so.  why? 

Bonetbing  has  now  ocrunvd  whtcb.  If  al- 
lowed  to  go  rorward,  might  ir.fomi  American 
judgment  This  Is  a  charge  made  by  Mr. 
Tblang.  tbe  Chinese  representative  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  (7nlted  Rstli^ns.  that  Soviet 
ftuasla  baa  violated  tbe  1945  Treaty  of  Prtend- 
shlp  and  Alliance  wttb  China,  and  has  t)cen 
actively  helptrf  reduce  Chins  to  its  psinful 
snd  perilous  tltuatloa.  This  sppeal.  made  to 
the  PxMej  Oommlttee.  must  be  accepted  by 
the  ntdi  general  Asaembly  before  It  Is  placed 
upon  the  sgMtda  aad  debated. 

WbetlMT  sQch  aa  open  dtseueSlon  to  allowed 
to  take  place  depends  much  upim  the  actl- 
ttide  or  the  American  dele«ate  Or  rfalUlp 
C  Jssaup.  We  may  onderstand  why  the  State 
nay  not  wlab  tbls  dlscusalon  to 
It  bm  diAalMy  twwed  Ns  back  apon 
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Cblna.  and  openly  rebttSad  Its  Natlonsllst 
Government .  the  Kuomlntang  Party,  snd 
Marshal  Chlanf  himself.  It  has  ptibllshed 
lU  wblte  book  which  It  obviously  hoped 
would  alley  American  concern  and  close  the 
Issue. 

A  debate  upon  Tslang's  motion  vould  re- 
open the  subject.  »>rlng  to  light  the  per- 
formance of  the  State  Department  snd  Its 
japreacntatlvas.  and  compel  us  to  face  an- 
other grave  laetie  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Its 
actions  and  acebitlons  In  the  Fsr  East.  So 
the  General  Assembly  may  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  Chinese  appeal,  and  If  so,  the  cur- 
tpina  will  be  drawn  again  arotind  the  great 
trlsU  which  will  determine  the  future  of  the 
Far  East. 

This  incident  ralaea  again  the  question 
why  our  Ooverr.ment  discountenanced  the 
the  Nationalist  Party  In  China,  and  the 
worth  of  lU  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  reasons  given  appear  to  be  mainly 
two  The  first  la  that  Marshal  Chiang  re- 
fused to  fully  follow  oiir  advice  of  bringing 
the  Communlats  into  the  Government  and 
the  Army. 

We  put  great  pressure  upon  him  to  do  so. 
More  than  once  he  made  offers  to  the  Com- 
munists to  come  In.  but  they  raised  their 
demands.  Chiang  was  astute  to  perceive 
that  If  the  Communists  were  brought  into 
the  Cnlnese  organization  they  would  domi- 
nate It. 

Our  own  representatives  and  experts  felt 
otherwise.  They  had  agreed  to  and  en- 
couraged this  very  action  In  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States. 
There  the  CommunUts.  using  their  uctlcs 
of  penetrating  and  seizing  power,  rapidly 
attained  complete  domination. 

Was  our  State  Department  hopeful  that 
slthougb  this  bad  happened  In  eastern  Cu. 
rope  It  would  not  happen  In  Chins? 

Did  Chiang  prove  himself  to  be  a  more 
resolute  and  wiser  mxoi  thsn  the  European 
leaders  who  accepted  compromtte  with  the 
Communists  and  thereby  lost  their  leader- 
ship, their  Uljertles.  and  even  their  lives? 

The  other  reason  for  the  State  Department  s 
repudlstlcn  of  Chiang  was  the  unhappy  re- 
sult of  public  snd  military  aid  granted  by 
our  Oovemment.  The  t>est  arms  and  mili- 
tary equipment  were  lost  when  the  Natlon- 
alUt  armies  succumbed  in  Manchuria,  and 
relief  supplies  were  plltered  and  squandered. 

Was  our  State  Department  so  impressed 
with  the  brilliance  of  IM  statesmanship  In 
Europe  that  tt  turned  down  Chiang  when 
hs  refused  a  oomperablc  settlement? 

And  If  our  Bute  Department  deurmlned 
to  sdopt  a  neutral  attitude  between  tbe  Com- 
munlsu  and  ths  Nationalists,  why  did  it  go 
to  such  lengtbe  to  publicly  disparags  their 
resistance  to  Oommuntot  revoltttlOD? 

Why  did  our  Otate  Department.  U  netttnU, 
not  remsin  siUnt.  Instead  of  publtehlng  tbe 
'White  Book."  which  CommunUt  memben 
Of  tbe  general  aasembty  are  already  quuiin|T 


Broadcast  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFJ>RESE>fTATIVES 

Tuesday .  October  It,  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
OED.  I  Include  the  loUowinu  broadcast  of 
Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  made  on  September 
29.  1S49: 

Tonight,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  broad- 
eaat  to  going  to  l)e  somewhat  off  the  beaten 
track.  b.n»uae  I  think  It's  a  good  Idea  some- 


times to  go  back  and  dig  up  soou  of  the 
things  we've  talked  about  in  the  past  aiul  see 
whst  finally  has  become  of  them,  and  that's 
what  we're  going  to  do  for  a  little  bit  thto 
evening. 

This  time  Ifs  going  to  tt  that  famous  pro- 
gram of  prefabricated  houses,  to  be  buUt  by 
a  concern  called  tbe  Lustron  Corp.,  under 
the  violent  and  enthusiastic  sponsorship  of 
Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt.  who  then  was  Federal 
Hotjslng  Expediter.  You  remember  the 
fiu'or  that  was  occasioned  at  the  time,  and 
Mr.  Wyatt's  bitter  denunciation  of  the  things 
I  told  you  over  this  microphone  about  his 
Lustron  program — that  I  had  misrepresented 
the  facts  to  you;  that  thto  was  a  vitally  im- 
portant program  and  the  backbone  of  his 
solution  for  the  postwar  housing  shortage: 
that  these  things  could  be  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  150  a  day.  and  they  wotUd  sell  for 
approximately  $7,000.  He  insisted  that  the 
Reoonstructicn  Finance  Corporation  give 
Lustron  a  loan  of  some  $52,000,000,  the  com- 
pany Itself  putting  up  only  about  135,000. 

I  presented  the  facts  to  you  at  the  time 
and  a  tremerulous  public  protest  arose.  Mr. 
Wyatt  resigned  ia  outraged  indignation  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  his  Lustron  program. 
Quietly,  a  Utile  Uter.  the  White  House  went 
through  with  the  Lustron  deal  anyway,  on 
a  scmswhat  more  conservative  l^asU,  requir- 
ing Lustron  to  put  up  $840,000  against  an 
RFC  loan  of  $15,500,000. 

On  one  occasion,  when  In  the  Interest  of 
fair  play  I  volimtarlly  turned  this  micro- 
phone over  to  Mr.  Wyatt  to  teU  his  side  of 
the  story,  he  was  most  bitter  In  his  defease 
against  the  crltlctoms  that  I  had  voiced 
ebout  the  proposed  Lustron  deal,  and  I  hap- 
pen to  have  here  before  me  hU  own  carbon 
of  hU  remarks  on  that  occasion.  Antong  the 
things  he  had  to  say  were  the  fcllowlng: 

"Mr.  Lewto  has  described  one  of  these  new 
types  of  homes  as  metal  Iglooa.'  as  'built  on 
the  order  of  refrigerators  with  wbiu  enamel 
on  the  outside  and  liuide.' 

•I  have  seen  the  house.  The  truth  to  that 
It  U  a  sttirdy  btmgalow-type  heme,  its  frame- 
work to  of  strong  structural  steel.  Thto 
framework  to  covered  with  steel  paneto. 
enameled  In  a  variety  of  soft,  attractive 
colors,  the  same  colors  that  are  v»ed  on  the 
outside  and  Inside  of  other  houses.  The 
ouuide  of  the  home  I  saw  to  a  soft  greentoh 
blue.  The  pitched  roof  to  gray.  The  Inside 
wall.i  are  In  other  ahades.  A  veteran  and  his 
bride  sre  moving  into  thto  hotxse  In  a  few 
dsys  ' 

And  BO  It  vent.  Mr  Wyatt.  who  was  a 
personal  proteg*  of  Chester  Bowies,  then 
being  given  the  skids  from  the  national 
scene,  insUUd  that  this  Lustron  houie  was 
the  indispenaebls  project.  Me  bed  to  have 
It,  Anybody  who  questioned  whether  it 
was  sound  or  not.  was  an  obetnietlontot  of 
the  first  order  and  should  no$  be  tolerated. 
It  wss  a  great  new  Industry  of  tbe  future. 
Veterans  and  their  brides— like  the  couple 
be  cited  in  tbe  quotation  I  hsve  just  given 
you— were  crying  and  pleading  for  the  Lus- 
tron houses.    It  was  within  their  means. 

Im  recalling  thto  bsckground  to  your 
mind— and  I'm  very  stu-e  it  rings  a  fsmllUr 
note — t>ecause  the  sole  question  Involved  In 
the  tempaet  was  whether  the  Idea  wss  a 
sound,  sane,  practical  project,  that  had  a 
reasons  ble  chance  of  success,  and  whether 
tbe  people  whom  with  Mr.  Wyatt.  had  sup- 
ported It  hsd  really  ibought  the  thUig 
through  or  whether  thto  was  Just  the  crack- 
pot concoction  of  another  lot  of  halr-bralned 
anaateurs  who  were  off  on  another  merry-go- 
round  ride,  at  Government  expense,  who 
wovild  end  with  nothing  practical  to  show 
for  It.  My  contention,  and  the  contention 
of  the  others  who  opposed  It,  was  thst  It  wss 
visionary,  unrealistic,  tintrled.  and  untested; 
that  It  would  end  in  considerable  loss  to  the 
public  treastiry  with  little  or  no  real  accom- 
pltohment.  and  that  It  would  take  consider- 
able quantities  of  msteriato  away  from  legltl- 


mau  homeboUdlng  by  prlvaU  enterprlee, 
which  the  pultlie  really  did  want  and  was 
reedy  to  buy. 

Pmeldent  Truman  himself  complained, 
only  a  few  montha  beck  when  be  was  de- 
manding a  Oovemment-eobaldleed  housing 
project,  that  private  enterprise  was  imwUl- 
tng  or  iuuit>le  to  produce  housing  at  any- 
thing less  than  $10,000  a  unit.  Some  of  It, 
he  said,  ran  even  higher  than  that. 

Well,  there  are  developn»nU  at  the  mo- 
ment that  seem  to  suggest  that  It's  time  to 
take  another  look  at  the  Ltutron  C<H-p..  and 
see  whether  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  was  correct  or 
vrhether  his  critics  were.     So  here  goes. 

As  I  told  you  earlier,  the  original  Lustron 
loan  was  $15,500,000.  Production  would  Im 
at  the  rate  of  about  50.000  of  these  bomea 
every  year.    Price,  $7,000. 

As  of  thto  moment,  thto  to  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

In  3  years  not  1  year  total  production  has 
been  less  than  2.000  houses.  Shortly  after 
tbe  original  loan,  the  company  needed  an- 
other $10,000,000,  which  the  RFC  obligingly 
put  up.  mailing  the  total  Government  Invest- 
ment $25,000,000.  Thereafter.  Rebecca  canae 
back  to  the  well  on  Increaaingly  frequent 
visits.  By  the  early  part  of  thto  year.  RFC 
has  put  a  total  of  $32,500,000  Into  the  project 
and  Lustron  was  clamoring  for  three  million 
more,  to  merely  keep  it  going. 

At  that  time,  a  Senate  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Wnxiaic  rtnjBWHT,  of   Arkansas,  a  Demo- 
crat, began  delving  Into  the  matter,  by  vir- 
tue ot  a  request  tj  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration   for    an    additional    $100,000,000    to 
finance  the  distribution  and  sale  of  these 
bouses  to  tbe  public.    Mind  you.  up  to  tbe 
present  moment  they  have  turned  out  lem 
than  3,000  homes,  a  very  large  proportion  o< 
which  are  unsold  because  ol  vartoue  eondl- 
tiona.   The  Oovemoient  already  had  tU,000.- 
000  Inreated  In  Lueuoa  directly,  and  was 
brtng  called  upon  to  put  in  more  millions  at 
tbe  rate  of  one  million  per  month,  and  the 
propoeal  here  was  to  approprUU  one  hundred 
million  more,  to  help  dtotrlbuU  and  sell  the 
housss.     The  House  of  BepreeenUUres  had 
cut  that  to  $75,000,000  and  tbe  SenaU  sub- 
committee, somewhat  sghast.  was  looking  the 
seeae  over  to  find  out  what  It  was  all  about. 
BPC  board  member.  Harvey  Ounderson— 
who.  tn  all  (auneaa.  bad  notbing  to  do  with 
tbe  original  coneepUoa  ot  thie  thing  and 
merely  inherited  the  headache  admitted  ble 
akeptlctom  about  the  whole  thltig.  and  said 
he  saw  only  a  flO-flO  chance  that  ths  proj- 
ect would  ever  be  a  stiocsaa.     Time  maga- 
Klne,  ccmmentlng  st  the  time,  rated  that  as 
an  extravagant  oversUMment.    But  Lusuon 
coBttntied  to  msrcb  oo.    On  June  SO,  an* 
other  mUllon.    July  11,  stui  another.    July 
n.  stiU  another.   Auftist  39.  not  another  mil- 
lion but  tbU  time  it  was  two  milium.    And 
furtbermore,  they  admit  that  the  longer  It 
goes  on,  the  more  additional  millions  wlU 
have  to  be  poured  tn— and  you  understand, 
tbla  U  not  for  capital  Investment:  thto  to 
net  for  buying  machinery,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.    Thto  to  to  keep  the  outfit  going,  and  to 
meet  losses  on  cturent  operstlons    pay  roUa 
and  so  forth. 

The  cost  of  the  houses.  Instead  of  being 
17,000 — as  Mr.  Wyatt  so  uouBdsntly  pre- 
dicted— to  M  high  as  $13,000  and  even  more. 
Thst  to  $2,000  higher  than  the  price  Mr.  Tru- 
Qun  tal'xed  about  when  he  was  complaining 
that  veterans  could  not  afford  the  houses 
private  Industry  was  building— he  had  to 
have  something  down  In  the  slx-and-seven- 
thousand-dollar  class.  And  on  top  of  It  all 
was  thto  request  by  the  Admlntotratlon  for 
$100,000,000  to  finance  the  marketing  and 
dtotributlon  of  these  bo'-  es — a  figure  which 
the  House  had  reduced  to  $76,000,000. 

The  Fulbrlght  subcommittee  held  Its 
nose  and  cut  the  $75,000,000  to  $35.000  000. 
Chairman  Fulbrlght  himself  made  the  mo- 
tion, and  Indicated  rather  clearly  that  so  far 
as   he   was   concerned,   the    $25,000,000   was 
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Ujkyum  or  9D«tti 

M  tl»«7  ««DlMt  vnh  hit 
(•nd  I  BifM  aqr.  by  tt«  v«?.  ttet  ttaatli 


1^ 


i 


1^ 


tlW  ciMik  dwoM  b*  kadt  o«it  «o  tbe  Ade- 
IsM*  Jnhwn  Trwt  rttad.  And  ftn*  wilt 
b*  atkuawrtedfd  ••  rapidly  m  Um  tmaMas 
&r»  abi*. 

I  «M  fMBff  to  AM  •  «a«d  or  ttaate  to 
tbOM  of  yoa  «b»  ba«»  taaa  ao  Mvovi  m 
tokdpaat.     na  m«  totac  toi  iMUlt:  yoa 

you   r««eiv«  fraaB  what   youT* 

ii  Ma  own  ivwvd 

WHat  a  ahamc  Mrs.  Johaaaa  waa  only  a 

rtteVM  haw  Imrmn 

BMda  p*afBbnrat«d 


¥•«  Tr»4t  Piacet? 


Exnsmsoii  of  rimarks 


or 


HON.  DOX.\LD  L  JACKSCN 


Tneadag.  October  11.  1949 

Ur.    JACKSON    of    Califomu       Mr. 
fipcskcr.  under  leave  to  csUDd  my  re- 


marks la  ttM  Bsooas.  I  include  the  fol- 
lovuv  •dltMtel  troB  tba  WMhiogtoa 


Who  Waitt*  To  TtAScf 
yov  tradt  plaeaa  wHh  a  person  o( 


occTipaticn  nrtng  In 
or  rraiws? 

WOford  I  Kinc.  Ph  D  .  praltMor  aairlttM 
of  aeooooites  st  Wrw  TorK  TT»I»»™"*  »**• 
XXiit  ImportMDt  qursttnn  in  an  s:  1 

8tataa  at  tlM  rn ■an Mils  in  tbm  Oc;.uurr  uaus 
of  ABMrteaa  ■M^aatna.  And  wtUi  this  alapla 
qmry  Fiufiwci  King  haa  brougbt  CMit  ttM 
Tfia.  point  tn  the  moat  important  domcatte 
proMaaa  of  ttxls  coontry 

Thla  Uaue  ta  most  accnrauiy  daacrlbad 
versus  ?rs«  cntarprlaa.  or  sUtlsm 
indlTldusllsm. "  h»  wrote  "Pui  In 
way.  sImU  eacH  Aaancan  laxuUy  ccn- 
uaut  to  spand  its  own  moiMy  and  n»ana(s  lu 
own  affairs,  or  sltaU  such  manacement  tM 
t\imad  over  to  pMiMan  baring  their  bead- 
quartars  In  WaahtngtOBr* 

For  the  benefit  of  thoaa  wbo  are  a  little 
bsey  on  tba  prlnctpUa  torohrcd  in  tbe  op- 
posite polca  at  aoda—n  and  tree  enterprise. 
King  offefs  tbaas  ilatlniiliaia: 

-BodaUsm  may  ba  ^aOaad  as  a  pbUoaopby 
bssad  apoQ  the  belief  tbst  mankind  can 
scbieve  r"t«<*T^'""  bappineaa.  prosparlty.  and 
progreaa  through  cooperatlva  labor  and  com- 
muna*  ownership  of  prorfoctlTe  property. 
Under  tbe  supervision  of  a  paternalistic  gov- 
cmaaaat.  afWjt>od|  works  for  society  ss  a 
wliola  laataad  at  private  profits,  and  the 
baneftta  are  dlatrlbtnad  aa  ortlered  by  tbe 
guvaiumcnt  in  power. 

"Pree  enterprise,  under  which  we  have  al- 
ways Uved.  U  based  on  the  opposite  belief 
that  btiraan  beings  pOn  their  greatest  huppi- 
nesa  and  wall- being  when  they  are  p-"-""fd 
to  manage  tbetr  own  tlTca     Srery  v  tl 

ta  flam  fisaduaa  of  actton:  he  is  enuuea  to 
kaap  tba  proAta  ba  aama:  and  tba  geaani- 
ment  doas  not  interfera  anisaa  ba  breaks  the 
Uwr.- 

■OW  WOVLa  TOO  fOTS* 

with  thaaa  definitions  tn  mind  Professor 
King  cspraaaaa  tba  opinion  that  tba  majority 
of  Amaricans  would  vote  agalnat  aodaliam  If 
It  ware  put  up  to  tbam  cold  on  a  yaa-and-nay 
Tota.  But  ba  points  out  that  many  are 
reaching  out  for  the  fool's  gold  of  high  mini- 
mum wsgaa.  unemployment  Insurance, 
higher  Boclal-sacurlty  beaeflta.  farm  sub- 
•ut'.es.  Federal  aid  for  education.  Federal 
ccnu&l  of  public  utilities  and  naiiiral 
rsaotirces. 

And  that  road  laads  to  aoclallsm  pure  and 
simple. 

As  for  tbe  Socialist  plan  for  the  redistribu- 
tion at  wealth,  the  article  polnu  out  that 
bigti  tnbantance  taaes  during  tbe  past  25 
jeaia  and  tba  baary  inooiaa  taxea  have  cut 
down  ooaaMavably  aa  tba  wealth  held  by 
rlcb  famlUaa.  Aa  a  aaatter  at  fact  the  latest 
ixKoa>*-taa  ggutea  abow  that  tbe  cvmbtned 
groaa  Ineoaaa  ot  parsous  reaelvlag  ta&dOOO  or 
more  a  year  aaaounu  to  •SjBOO.OOOXOO. 

U  thta  wara  dtatnbutad  among  the  l&O.- 
OQOjOOO  paopla  tn  thla  country  aaoh  ona 
wotild  raaatsa  ealy  tag. 

Bo  wttb  tbeaa  thoughts  In  mind  ttM  pro- 
fsasor  pQ|ia  hia  guaatinn  and  aaya  you  had 
iMUer  let  your  Ouiigiaasmin  know  Itow  you 
faal  abaot  tt  because  ttiey  are  eafter  to  know 


Thay  are  eager  all  right.  They  want  to 
knew  how  to  Jtimp  because  they  want  to 
keep  ttMlr  joba  They  know  that  If  the 
ooantry  goaa  soetallatlc  tba  Oovemment  will 
hare  abaoluta  power  to  q)and  all  the  money 
you  make  and  to  dictate  your  erery  more. 

And  tba  Truman  politicians  are  eager  to 
gat  tlMlr  haoda  oo  that  power  They  are 
winiag  to  eomtpt  the  United  Stataa  at  Amer- 
ica Into  aootlker  Ruaaia.  Spain.  ttntJaxxA.  or 
France  ao  long  as  they  proOt  In  ofloe  thereby. 


So  we  think  lf»  ImperstiTf  that  you  an- 
swer Ptofaaaor  Klng'a  qucaUon  with  an  em- 
pbatlc  'Ho.'*  And  we  also  recommend  that 
Waahlngtooians  who  hare  rotas  in  the  Stataa 
tlMir  ballot  In  IMO  to  stop  socialism. 


Reaolntian  of  Western  New  York  OhrUioa 
of  Pclub-American  Gtc^eu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GOKSKI 

or  MTw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B«PBI3«NTATIVE8 

Tme$4ay.  October  11.  1949 

Mr  GORfiKI  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, at  a  man  meettnf  sponsored  by  the 
western  New  York  dlrWon  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  on  the  occasion  of 
tbe  tenth  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
PDland  by  Hitler  September  1.  1939.  and 
by  Stalin  September  17.  1938.  held  at  the 
Polish  UniMi  Hall,  761  PlWmore  Avenue, 
in  the  city  of  BUllaJo.  N.  Y  .  the  foUowlng 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Wtiarcas  the  month  of  September  1940 
marka  the  tenth  annlrersary  of  the  brutal 
aa4  aapeoeolud  Inraslon  o(  the  Republic  a< 
Palaad  by  Hitler  and  Stalin,  having  beea 
broufcht  about  by  the  aluuneful  Ueaty  be- 
tween ttM  two  powera  atgnad  August  tt. 
1038.  and  known  as  the  Rlbt>cntrop-V(oiotor 
trcsty  which  was  the  spark  that  set  off  tbe 
conflagration  of  World  War   II:   and 

Wbeieaa  the  Republic  of  Poland  baa  been 
deprlred  of  her  political  indepeadence  and 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  approxlmatelr  one- 
half  of  her  eastern  territory  and  13.000.000 
of  bar  cttlaana  tiarlng  been  unilatcraUr. 
unjustly,  and  arbitrarily  abaorbed  by  the 
brutal  aettoo  of  tbe  Sorlet  Unum  and  con- 
trary to  tlia  ftt*^****"  Qbarter.  tlie  four  free- 
doms, ai^d  auairary  to  IntemaUonal  law; 
and 

Wlwreas  the  people  ot  Poland  have  en- 
dured and  anfferad  by  tbe  mUltons.  death, 
torture,  and  enforced  slave  labor  u:ider  ttie 
lire  Nazi  and  Scrtet  occupations,  and 


from  reliable  aonrcea  It  condusirely  appeara 
that  at  tba  preeent  time  tbe  Sortet  Union 
1a  m  total  and  aeai^ilate  dooiliutlon  of  what 
mnAlns  of  tba  ReptiUlc  of  Pul&nd.  and  with 
her  Red  Army  and  aecrer  U.  B.  police,  to- 
gether «ith  her  fraudulently  elected  puppet 
goverantent.  and 

Whareaa  tbe  persecution  and  spoliation  of 
tlM  areak  by  the  strong  Is  at  all  tlmea  re- 
pugnant to  our  amsnirmi  oosoefia  of  equity 
and  Juatlce  In  Intamatlocal  aa  weU  aa  In 
petaooal  relattooa.  Ijaailiig  tn  mind  that 
Poland  was  the  first  nation  to  fight  and 
resist  totalttarun  aggreaeors  and  la  looked 
upon  as  the  Inspiration  of  nations;  and 

Whereas  tbeee  unfortunr.te  erenu  that 
followed  tba  end  at  World  War  II  were  con- 
ceived and  agreed  upon  at  the  now  In- 
famous oonferencee  of  the  Big  Ttl-ee  at 
Tehran.  Talta.  and  Foiadam.  from  which  It 
appears  now.  that  tMcauaa  ot  the  temporary 
poUUcal  expediency,  democratic  prlndplea 
were  scuttled,  solemn  pledges  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  were  broken,  and  arliole  natlona 
bartered  Into  slavery  of  communUtlc  Rus- 
sia and  have  been  encircled  by  the  tron 
curtain:  and 

Wberess  the  prewnt  western  Iwundarlea  of 
Poland  on  the  Oder  aiul  Hlaae  Btrara  batw 
been  historically  PolUh  territory  through 
the  tgea  and  hare  t>een  so  recogciaed  at 
ttM  oohferenoa  tMld  at  Putsdam  In  the  year 
X946.  and 
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Whereas  Insidious  communism  Is  threat- 
enlnc  our  own  liberties  in  these  great  United 
States  of  America,  through  Infiltration  Into 
our  schools.  Government  agencies,  and  Into 
various  other  Institutions  and  organizations : 
Mow.  therefore,  be  It 

JlesoUed,  As  Americans  dedicated  to  tlie 
freedom  of  all  nations,  we  feel  duty-bound 
in  tbe  name  of  Justice  and  equity  to  all  to 
Uke  a  firm  stand  in  defense  and  restoration 
of  the  Just  rights  of  our  ally— the  Republic 
of  Poland;  t>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
decUlons  of  Tehran  and  Talta  CJonlerences 
concerning  Poland  and  other  nations,  arrived 
at  without  their  representations,  be  revoked 
and  repudiated  in  toto  In  the  spirit  of  good 
conscience  and  equity. 

We  hereby  petition  and  appeal  to  our  Oov- 
ernmen:  that  Its  foreign  policy  revert  to  the 
principles  as  were  duly  enunciated  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  and 
thus  demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  that 
It  will  not  tolerate  serfdom,  bondage,  and 
subjugation  of  free  people  by  communistic 
Soviet  RuasU. 

We  hereby  further  petition  and  appeal  to 
our  Government  to  continue  to  take  all  nec- 
eaaary  military  steps  and  prepare  on  land. 
on  the  sea.  and  In  the  air  In  order  that  we 
can  properly  defend  our  homes  and  our  loved 
ones  against  the  totalitarian  aggression  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

We  further  petition  and  appeal  to  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  necessary  stepe  to  de- 
fend cur  way  of  living  and  o\ir  institutions 
and  to  be  en  the  alert  against  communistic 
red  fifth  columnists  and  their  fellow  travel- 
ers, and  that  our  Government  take  all  neces- 
sary and  punitive  steps  against  them;  and 
t>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  any 
change  In  the  present  western  Ixjundarles 
of  Poland  as  presently  constituted  and  the 
same  should  be  considered  as  partial  repara- 
tions for  the  war  crimes  and  atrocities  ccm- 
mltied  by  Hitlers  armiea;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we.  as  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America,  hereby  repeat  our 
pledge  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  our  great 
and  beloved  country;  and  be  it  further 

Reaclved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman;  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson;  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Alben  Barkley;  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate:  to 
Senators  John  Poster  Dulles  and  Irving  M. 
Ives,  and  to  Congressmen  Chester  C.  Gorski. 
Anthony  J.  Taurtello  and  William  P.  Pfelfler. 


Tbe  Gladewater  Plan— Democracy  Beats 
Commuiiisia  Week — Tribute  to  Jobn 
Ben  Sbepperd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdoy.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gladewater  plan,  which  was  a  week  de- 
voted to  citiienship  with  the  title  "De- 
mocracy Beats  Communism  Week."  was 
held  in  Gladewater.  Tex..  March  20  to 
26.  1949.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  idea  was 
originated  by  my  friend  and  neighbor, 
John  Ben  Shepperd.  Gladewater  attor- 
ney, president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce,   and    former    president    of    the 


United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. For  the  past  2  years  Mr.  Shep- 
perd has  traveled  over  most  of  the 
world  and  became  alarmed  over  the 
spread  of  communism  and  the  concep- 
tion in  many  foreign  countries  that 
democracy  was  rapidly  becoming  deca- 
dent. Mr.  Shepperd,  himself,  knew  that 
the  United  States  is  a  great  country  and 
has  a  great  Government,  but  he  realized, 
too,  that  apathy  and  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  was  endangering 
our  way  of  life. 

When  he  returned  to  his  hometown  of 
Gladewater.  Tex.,  also  my  home  post 
oflBce,  to  settle  back  into  his  law  practice, 
he  conceived  an  idea  which  he  thought 
would  reawaken  the  average  citizen  to 
a  sense  of  his  responsibilities.  This  idea 
was  that  the  Gladewater  plan  for  de- 
mocracy beats  communism.  Mr.  Shep- 
perd deserves  much  credit  and  praise  for 
conceiving  so  worthy  and  such  an  out- 
sunding  plan.  We  of  Texas  honor  him 
for  it. 

CBEZD 

The  citizens  of  Gladewater.  fully  aware  of 
the  great  battle  of  ideas  between  democratic 
and  communistic  Ideologies  In  the  world 
today,  are  undertaking  to  renew  their  faith 
In  democracy  and  tvlng  atwut  a  new  birth  of 
freedom. 

Therefore,  we  are  adopting  a  plan  of  mili- 
tant citizenship,  education,  religion,  and 
civic  responsibility  Inclined  to  reawaken  the 
Individual  dtlaen's  pride  in  liis  democratic 
heritage. 

By  our  practical  demonstration  of  democ- 
racy, we  hope  to  set  off  a  spark  to  be  followed 
by  the  10.000  other  Gladewaters  In  these 
United  States,  thereby  giving  hope  and  in- 
spiration to  the  whole  world. 

We  believe  that  the  best  weapon  against 
communism    is    an    active    and    InteUlgent 
participation  in  public  affairs  on  the  part  of 
cur  people.    Unless  .\merlcans  are  capable  of 
defending  our  economic  and  jxjlltlcal  system 
on  an  Intelligent,  logical  basis  we  will  have 
lost  cur  heritage.     Democracy  Is  not  an  ac- 
complished fact.    It  is  an  unceasing  crusade. 
Local  and  State  governments  are  stUl  the 
foundation  of  democracy.     When  we  inform 
ourselves  about  these  agencies,  and  through 
these  established  institutions  scire  our  own 
problems,  we  set  an  example  and  give  hope 
and  InspiraUon  to  America  and  the  world. 
This  is  our  answer  to  communism! 
paocasM 
Sunday.  March   20.  go-to-church  ccmpaign 
Brery  citizen  in  the  church  of  his  choice! 
Special    radio    programs    on    What    Price 
Communism  and  Youth  and  Democracy. 
Monday.  March  21,  citizenship  day 
Ail  committees  of  the  Glade-xrater  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  other  civic  groups  meet. 

13  noon:  Citizenship  day  luncheon. 
Speaker.  Militant  Citizenship.  Harold  Ham- 
lin, president  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

1:30  p.  m.r  Freedom  of  opportunity  tour. 
Tour  of  industries  in  Glade  area. 

4:30  p.  m.:  Freedom  parade,  with  l>ands 
and  freedom  floats  from  Kllgore.  GUmer, 
Longvlew.  White  Oak.  East  Mountain.  Union 
Grove.  Leveretts  Chapel.  Hawkins,  Pine  Tree, 
and  Gladewater. 

7:30  p.  m.:  American  heritage  banquet, 
sponsored  by  American  Legion  and  VFW. 
Speaker,  Hon.  WUliam  McGraw.  State  com- 
mander of  American  Legion. 
T-uesday,  March  22,  local  gotemment  day 
10  a.  m.:  City  commission  meeting,  reg- 
ular business  session. 

12  noon:  Jaycee  luncheon,  honoring  all 
local  and  county  oflVclals.  Speaker,  Jtxlge 
Lew  Sterrett.  Dallas  County  Judge. 


All  day:  Open  house — city  hall,  com- 
munity buUdlng.  and  Ukirary. 

2:30  p.  m.:  Public  meeting,  board  of  edu- 
cation. Presiding.  Claude  Dalley.  {vealdent, 
board  of  trustees.  Gladewater  County  Line 
Independent  School  District. 

7  p.  m.:  Know  your  county  goremment. 
Regular  meeting  of  county  commissioners 
court. 

Wednesday.  March  22.  invest  in  edncofioa 
and  democracy 

9  a.  m.:  Savings  bond  campaign  opens. 

9  a.  m.:  Open  hotise.  elementary  school. 
Dad's  Day.  All  parents,  friends,  and  patrons 
at  our  school  system  are  Invited. 

10:15  a.  m.:  Special  program,  sponsored  by 
elementary  PTA.  Speaker.  Education— A 
Safeguard  of  Democracy.  Miss  Emma  Mae 
Brotze.  of  Marshall,  Immediate  past  jn-esldent. 
Texas  State  Teachers  Aaeoclatlon. 

12  noon:  Ladies'  Day  luncheon  (all  wmnen 
In  town  Invited).  Principal  speaker.  Spin- 
ning Wheels,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Perkins,  of  East- 
land, member  State  tx>ard  of  education  and 
former  president  Texas  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clutx. 

All  day:  Students'  Day  at  high  school. 
Students  vrtll  occupy  administrative  Jolje 
during  the  day  and  teach  all  classes. 

2:15  p.  m.:  Special  meeting  for  all  citizens 
and  friends  of  education.  Principal  speaker. 
Democracy  Begliu  at  Home.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore, 
of  DepOTt.  president  of  Texas  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

7:30  p.  m.:  Brotherhood  Night  (high  school 
auditorliun ) ,  Interfalth  meeting  of  laymen 
of  ail  churches.  Speakers:  Dr.  Arthur  A. 
Smith,  chairman  economics  department. 
Southern  Methodist  University;  Robert  8. 
Strauss,  of  Dallas,  member  board  of  directoca. 
Jewish  Welfare  PederaUon;  Tom  C.  Unis.  of 
Dallas,  grand  luiight.  KnlgbU  of  Columbus. 

Thursday.   March  24.  freedom  of  press  and 
communications 
Morning:    Open    house:    Newspapers   and 
radio  station. 

12  noon:  Rotary  Club  Labor  Day  Itmcheon. 
Speakers:  L.  B.  Brooks,  president,  Stanollnd 
Employees  Bargaining  Agency,  Texas-New 
Mexico  district:  John  ScK-enson.  secretary, 
Dallas  BuUdlng  Trades  Council,  A.  F.  of  L.; 
and  Robert  Oliver.  Texas  regional  director. 
CIO. 

2  p.  m.:  Negro  Day:  Open  to  all  dtlzena. 
Leave  Community  Building  t>y  btis  for  pro- 
gram at  Gladewater  Negro  Vocational  School 
and  Weldon  School. 

2:30   p.   m.:    Program   at   Weldon   School. 
Speaker.  Dr.  C.  F.  McAddams.  State  super- 
visor of  Negro  education. 
Friday.  March  25.  a  healthy  community  is  a 
free  community 
All  day:  Clean-up  and  beautlflcatlon  cam- 
pa^n.     Clean-up.   paint-up  campaign   with 
city,  county  and  trucks  of  Individuals  pick- 
ing up  trash.     Plants  of  all  kinds  will  l>e 
arallable  at  the  community  building  at  coat. 
12  noon:  Lions  Club  State  Legislative  Day 
Luncheon.     Speakers:    State   Senator   A.   M. 
Aikln,   Jr.:    Representative   Tom   Whiteside; 
Representative  CecU  Storey,  and   Represen- 
tative R.  E.  (Peppy)  Blount. 

Afternoon:  As  a  preview  of  Saturday's  ac- 
tivities, student  ofllcUU  will  give  us  "s  look 
at  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  when  they  en- 
gage In  a  frank  and  revealing  dlsctiaalon  ot 
what  they  think  should  be  done  in  Glade- 
water (to  be  broadcast  over  the  radio). 
Saturday.  March  2$,  the  4th  B — develojHny 
tomorrow's  leaders 
Sponsored  by  Gladewater  high  school  stu- 
dent cotmcU. 

9:30  a.  m.:  If  We  Ran  Gladewater— Gregg 
Theater  (conducted  entirely  by  students). 
Free  picture  show. 

11  a.  m.:  Youth  Looks  at  Our  City  Gorem- 
ment (conducted  entirely  by  ctudents).  City 
commission  meeting — city  hall  (ail  inrltedj. 
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Touth  Day  barMcw.  all  UiTtt«l. 


brtety  and  dnceiitT. 


ill 


if 
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Ail  Uw  mfiTtIng*  were  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  capacity  crovdi  flUad  9meh  event. 

The  CdMMmtet  ptallOMphy  alms  to  di- 
vide and  conquer  by  force.  If  necessary. 
If  they  could  have  seen  Gladewater  at 
vorfc  tbey  mtuM  reallxe  Just  vhat  unity 
can  acoamtfltolL  Such  unanimity  has 
Doi  been  shown  since  the  war  drew  peo- 
ple Into  one  common  e&orl. 

Qta^waUr  rarideoU  feel  like  they 
ptt»v«d  tnmrthtrt  ctie.  toa  Individuate 
cmn  do  something  StrcngthenlBC  our 
tfMMcracy  does  not  beftn  abroad  with 
fhe  Marshall  plan  or  m  Washlnfton.  or 
even  In  the  SUte  capital.  It  begins  right 
^  Inat.  with  the  individual.  Por  after 
•B.  it  It'todivfdiials  who  form  the  basis 
«|  Mv  tiiiiMirra^^  system. 

Ilka  pteB  was  clcantlc.  It  embraced 
aggi^  paaple  warktng  on  committees  than 
any  other  program  ever  before  attempt- 
ed In  Gladwster  The  bug-a-boooCget- 
dnf  people  to  actnallv  wart  oa  c<imlt- 
CaM  was  downed.  Everyrme  who  was 
Mked  took  an  active  part  In  the  plan. 
And  as  many  people  as  could  be  person- 
itacted  In  the  month  the  plan 
were  asked  to  work. 


The  fallovtBC  was  taken   from   the 
Dallas  IfcvBlBC  News.  Simday.  March  20. 

TKXinu»«  Oct  Ix>^ 
(By  Lynn  Landrua) 

John  Bmi  Wbmppmi  «•• 

tn«  MHa.  IMtovtnc  bta 

fmmim  ehambar  of 
laatloaal)    be  Kwtli^it  ar<)un4.    Wb«n 
s  head  fall  M 

or 

U  a  aoaa  eouatry  and  ba*  a 

gg^  ■iiTMHMim — If   Um  peapta  will  only 


Tba 
aiiOl 

town,  baa  aavoaad  a 
that  fraadoan   U  a*  good   aa 
anann  w1k>  caampUfy  it.  opbold  tt. 

land  It.  .        «_ 

TIM   aiadevater    pitJi   bagtna   today     By 

aast   Saturday    night,   every    man.    woman. 

g^  ebOd  In  Oladvvatcr  ought  to  know  what 

,  at  work  really  Jooka  like,  how  U 

t,  >iw«  why  v«  oucht  to  apaak  up  for  It 

wbcrww  we  may  be. 

OIUWCW  BAY 

la  ftutng  op  taa 

not  a 

to  awt  rallgtoB.     But  each  la  nTer 

of  Um  octacv.    N«lth«r  fuUy 

>  ot  humanity  wtth- 

fe»  eburch.    Cht 

vtll  make  tt  lOg  ywsMt.  ao  far  aa  tiM 
and  Btanrttng  room  bald  <mt.    Tba 
«tn  hav*  to  dapand  on  the  radio. 

Banday    aXtanMoa   m  wt   aalda   for   pro- 
gnaM  by  pantf  aad  poop  rttoruwanw  oo  in- 

oa  whteb  to  tMak  aboat  iba  leat  of  tba 
IT  tatMBaitaBal  nJations  eotdd  b« 
to  tafet  oa  a  mo*  Bibaatb  day 


wouldnt  be  ao 
ao  frigid. 

Iir   BAT 

Monday  la  Cltlarnahip  Day  In  Oladewatar. 
In  tba  momlag  all  commlttaaa  of  the  cham- 
hsr  of  coounaroe  meat.  Ctrk:  groupa  through- 
out the  town  hold  burtaaas  aaaakma.  The 
chamber  of  commarce  luacbaon  will  be  ad- 
draaacd  at  noon  by  Bamid  HanUln  of  the 
gaxt  Texas  Chamber  of  Cummexce. 

The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  tour^  of 
CRadcwatar  tDdoatrlea  Juat  to  put  a  point 
to  U  It  M  Mltilf  thr  rreodOBHof -opportunity 
Had  you  ever  thought  about  that? 
tha  doorway  of  every  useful. 
jotMfinng  ctTtllaatlon-serTtoig  Industry  tbcra 
w«r«  a  sign  whi?h  saUl:  'T^aadom  ol  oppor- 
tunity made  thU  InsutuUon  poaslble." 

it  would  be  a  good  Idea,  wouldn't  If*  Well. 
It  lsn*t  patented  Oo  ahead  and  put  It  up 
at  your  pUnt.  tf  you  care  to 

ux:al  oorruntvn 
"We'va  go4  to  abow  people  that  democracy 
tta^ts  coaununlsm.  not  just  tell  them."  says 
Jotta  Ban  Sbapperd.  Bo  John  Ben  ha^  per- 
■oadcd  hte  people  Tuesday  to  turn  out  and 
watch  their  local  government  at  work. 
The  City  ConmlHlaa  of  OladewaUr  buidii 
•aaalon  Tuesday,  with  ebarta  and 
_  to  aaq>lain  bow  city  govammeut 
Anybody  who  has  a  question  In  bu 
system  wUl  have  a  chanca  to  get  it  out  and 
an  wad-  City  tiiialnaaa  la  hks  busineaa.  too. 
U  ha  U  a  eltlaen.  so  why  not' 

In  the  afternoon  the  county  goremmcnt 
doas  tu  work  with  tha  public  aa  audience — 
evaryhody  walcoaaa  and  no  caucua  allowed. 
At  nlgM  tfM  board  d  adwoation  holds  forth 
1.1  puMlc.  too.  Juat  to  llvan  tblngs  up  at 
tha  high-achoal  audltoelom.  whara  tha  maet- 
tnir  u  bald,  tbara  anil  ba  a  band  concart. 

It's  open  hoWM  for  arary  form  ol  local 
govfcnaaant  In  Oladswatar  Tuaaday.  It  U 
hoped  that  everytiody  anda  the  day  knowing 
abavt  demoeraey  at  boma  than  h« 
ba  stattad  out  in  tba 


PtACTICAL  BKMOCaACT 

Is  for  aoctaty   as   well  aa   for 

guTaiamsiit'  tt  la  for  tha  Individual  as  wtll 
as  for  tba  public  servant  in  bia  oArlal  rata- 
tlooa.  Bo  Olsilswisff  propoaas  that  Wadnaa- 
day  ba  ••»  asMs  far  buying  United  Btatea 
bcctda.  tor  booortng  club  wooMa  and  booM- 
■Mkara.  for  a  )umt  meettaf  of  paiaat-teacbar 
MaodaUoM  with  aebool  aMSakbllaa.  and. 
ftnaily.  for  a  Mg  acadaaooalnatlooal  maetlog 
of  lay  cburcbaao.  wttb  apaakara  rapraaaatlug 
ail  rnttha. 

Thursday  toUows  up  tbla  Idea  with  open 
houaa  (or  tba  insli  ii»satalltlaa  for  freedom 
of  tlM  praas  and  information,  wttfe  aoanpapar 
■ad  radio  sttttlOD  part MTipatioo.  Waica  labor 
wUl  have  the  imigieM  aS  Oladawatar  Botary. 
and  Tburaday  afMrneea  wUi  ba  glvw  over  to 
a  tour  o<  Wagrri  buainsas  bouaea.  with  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Negro  high  school. 


QLABSWATn 

Friday  caila  for  cleaning  up.  painting  up. 
and  sprucing  up  Oladewater.  Trucks  will 
ba  provided  to  pick  up  tba  traah.  Garden 
Club  holda  a  meeting  to  diaeuaa  a  better  and 
Bora  aseattful  clty.^ 

asiiaSfiff  aad  two  reppsMSMattvaa.  wbo  come 
op  trcin  Auatin  for  tba  ooeaalon. 

Saturday  la  tha  ronrth-R  Dsy.  Olada- 
water  youth  is  cxpeetad  to  learn  "raadin', 
•rttln'.  •rtihmetic  — and  reapooaibillty.'*  It  la 
a  good  way  to  put  tt.    Tba  fourth  "r"  has 


Id  ba  tawgtot.  "Thto  la  yaut  tawa;  youYe 
gdng  to  live  In  It  youraaif;  why  not  aiits  It 
worth  UTtng  ln7 " 

This  last  day  of  the  week  the  youngsters 
take  over  loeal  govaranent  and  run  It — sit- 
ting in  aa  eoaualaalaiMra.  sheriff,  mayor,  and 
ao  on  And  tba  weak  winds  up  tn  food  old 
Aaaartcan     styla— with     a     baseball     game. 


•"There  are  10.000  Oladewsters."  saya  Jobn 
Ban  Bhappard.  God  blesa  Amartca  and 
Oladewater. 

I  hope  you  wtll  ezpreaa  to  your  eolleaguea 
my  Interest,  my  appreciation,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  complete  success  of  the  Olade- 
water plan,  not  only  at  home  but  over  tha 
State  and  Nation.  (The  laU  Gov  Beauford 
Jester  ) 

Totir  plan  Is  designed  to  bring  vividly  be- 
fore the  people  the  fact  that  democracy  la 
rupertnr  to  cnmmunlem  and  that  the  pol- 
aooous  doctrines  of  totalitarianism  are  to  ba 
deplored  and  detested      (Senator  Tom  Com- 

KAIXT.» 

The  conception  and  purjxDse  of  your  week's 
activities  must  be  endorsed  by  all  cltlaena 
who  recognize  the  gravity  In  Ideological  con- 
flict Your  purpose  has  my  enthualaatlo 
endorsement.  (Cnngresrman  Tom  Picarrr.) 
Democracy  needs  snd  mtist  have  the  alert 
and  active  participation  and  efforts  of  all 
pe^iple  who  subacrlbe  to  democracy  In  order 
that  It  be  strong,  virile,  and  enduring.  (Con- 
grasaman  Undlxt  Bccxworra.) 

I  want  to  conftratulate  you  and  your  organ- 
ization upon  helping  to  arouse  the  people  on 
this  thing,  which  la  brinfrtng  a  crisis  to  otir 
Nation  and  to  our  clvUteatlon.  (Don  H. 
Morris,  president.  Abilene  Christian  College  > 
This  program  features  one  of  the  mort  basto 
of  all  our  democratic  prlnclplea— that  of 
making  demoeraey  work  on  a  local  level. 
Certainly  that  la  the  main  difference  betwreen 
the  democratic  system  and  the  dictatorship. 
(Congraaaman  O  C.  Fi'hbi.) 

I  want  to  expresB  my  personal  appreciation 
and  that  of  our  staff  and  student  body  for 
the  privilege  of  participating  In  Oladi  water's 
plan  for  democracv  In  action.  We  had  the 
flnest  lonson  tn  social  sttidlas  that  It  has  been 
our  privilege  to  have.  (B.  D.  Cleveland, 
superintendent.  Oladewater  schools  i 

Mr  Shepperd  may  have  something.  If  the 
American  people  can  be  Induced  to  give  as 
much  thought  to  their  duties  and  responsl- 
bUltles  aa  ctttnns  as  they  do  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rUihts  and  privileges,  democracy  will 
be  safe.  (Editorial  from  the  Houston  Poat.) 
Unlaw  we  misa  our  gueaa  other  communl- 
tlaa  wtll  adopt  the  Oladewaur  plan  It'a  a 
praetleal  way  to  keep  the  wbrets  of  demoe- 
raey well  ollsd  and  In  •hloahape  running 
ceadltlon.     (Raymondvills  Chronicle  ) 

Tbe  program  gtvaa  tha  eltuen  a  clear  in- 
MpM  BMa  BIB  loaal  govsrnmsnt,  that  phase 
imMB  li  asasasS  bome  and  which  affects  him 
Mc*«  inttmauiy  and  ecrtalaly  Communism 
ipilugi  from  one  central  aatborlty.  Deokoe- 
racy  eomea  first  from  the  people  In  the  local 
eommunltles.  It  la  thia  truth  that  the 
Oladewater  week's  program  drives  home. 
And  that  la  bow  tha  Oovernmsnt  shonld 
work      (Tyler  Morning  Telegraph.) 

The  eyaa  of  tbe  Nation  are  upon  Olade- 
water this  week,  becatuc  (Oladewater  u  doing 
Boaifthlng  that  no  other  community  In 
America,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  done: 
It  U  mobilising  all  cltiaenry  to  pay  tribute 
to  tbe  moat  dynamic  political  Idea  that  ever 
has  entered  the  minds  of  men  (Editorial. 
Cladewatar  Daily  Mirror  ) 

0\-er  In  Oladewmter.  Tex  .  there"*  a  young 
man  with  the  fire  and  ambition  uf  a  Waah- 
U^toa  or  Uaeoln.  And  all  of  Texas  la  proud 
of  John  Ben  Shepperd.  an  attorney,  now  pres- 
ident of  tbe  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
former  prealdeut  of  tha  American  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  the  waek- 
kmg  exhibition  of  true  democracy  at  the 
grass  rnnts  level,  church  aarvicea.  putilto 
maatlngi.  elvic  programs,  and  open  foruma 
will  accept  the  benefits  of  a  free  society. 

"Too  many  of  us  are  couunt  to  Just  tell 
people  about  democracy,"  aays  Shepperd. 
"Wa  are  prune  to  let  George  do  It.  We  must 
forcibly  bring  home  to  people  that  democ- 
racy begins  at  home,  and  our  best  weapon 
•gainst   ecwmnmilam   la   an   alert,   wad-ln- 
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formed.  Intelligent,  and  above  aU.  a  militant 
cltlaenshlp  "     (Ftort  Worth  Press  ) 

Under  tbe  direction  of  John  Ben  Shepj)erd. 
perhaps  that  city's  moat  widely  known  citi- 
zen, numerotis  Oladewater  (Tex  >  residents 
recently  dropped  tbelr  customary  routine 
for  a.  week  and  devoted  the  time  to  demon- 
strating how  "democracy  beats  communism" 

The  way  to  get  democracy  to  work  is  to  get 
the  people  working  at  tt.  Not  only  com- 
munism, but  also  Innumerable  civic  Ills. 
thrive  upon  apathy.  The  people  hold  tn  their 
own  hands  the  most  effective  weapon  against 
that  menace:  "active,  intelligent  participa- 
tion In  public  affairs.-  (Editorial,  San  An- 
tonio Express.) 

Every  community  should  work  out  a  simi- 
lar program  or  plan  and  carry  out  some 
project  that  would  have  for  Its  purpose  the 
desirable  objective  of  making  Americans 
more  conscious  of  the  rich  heritage  that  la 
theirs  and  of  awakening  them  to  tbe  Individ- 
ual responsibilities  which  when  exercised 
both  protect  and  perfect  our  democracy 
Oladewater.  by  putting  Americanism  on 
parade,  has  shown  the  way  at  the  community 
level  to  enlightenment  and  nrcgreas  at  the 
State  and  national  levels  (Editorial.  Iiong- 
vlew  Journal.) 

John  Ben  Shepperd.  president  of  the 
Oladewater  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  the 
purpose  of  the  observance  was  to  show  that 
education  and  enlightenmen  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  democracy. 

With  the  Red  threat  growing  dally.  It  seems 
that  the  Oladewater  project  is  Just  what  the 
people  need  Tbo  few  understand  the  ma- 
chinery of  American  Government  Other 
communities  would  do  well  to  adopt  the 
Oladewater  plan  (Editorial.  Galveston 
Tribune.) 


TKe  Tramaa  Version  of  American  Hisfory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or    CALVOaMiA 

IN  TBB  HOU9I  OF  RBPBB8BNTAT1VB8 

Tuetcat.  Octobet  11.  1949 

Mr,  JACKSON  of  Caltfonila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  utider  lesve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Evening  Out- 
look. SanU  Monica.  Calif.,  for  October 
3,  1949: 

Tm  TauMAM  vkaaioN  or  ambiican  mavoar 

It  was  one  of  our  best  historians.  Wocd- 
row  Wilson,  who  long  before  his  Presidency 
wrote  of  the  vast  power  and  prestige  which 
the  Presidential  office  enjoys  In  the  United 
Stataa.  and  which  make  It  the  greatest  office 
on  earth.  In  Wilson's  view,  this  power  was 
most  striking  when  a  President  acted  In  the 
national  Interest  for  the  good  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  President  has  to  ran  for  office  and 
lead  his  political  jjarty.  but  the  greatest 
Presidents  succeed  In  making  the  American 
people  forget  this  fact  moat  of  the  time,  and 
believe  that  they  are  at  least  trying  to  stand 
above  party 

The  truth  of  his  general  statement  has 
been  well  Illustrated  by  President  Truman  In 
the  last  2  weeks.  When  he  made  his  simple 
announcement  that  Russia  had  the  A-bomb, 
he  tftokt  as  the  leader  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  prestige  of  his  great  office  was  enhanced. 
But  In  the  next  week  he  delivered  a  political 
harangue  to  Democratic  Party  workers  which 
reminded  the  Nation  that  he  has  never 
stopped  running  for  office  since  1948,  and  has 
Indeed  l>een  engaged  more  constantly  In  po- 
litical camfMlgulng  than  any  President  since 
1»40. 


In  his  latest  bit  of  campaigning,  be  aaked 
the  country  once  again  not  to  be  scared  of 
the  "social -welfare  state."  and  declared  that 
Its  opponenu  are  "160  years  behind  the 
times."  This  would  seem  to  mean  that 
everything  which  has  happened  in  the  United 
States  since  1789  has  been  working  to  pro- 
duce the  present  perfection  of  statism  and 
deficit  financing  known  as  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. Anyone  who  objects  to  this 
perfection,  according  to  Harry,  belongs  back 
In  the  time  of  George  Washington.  Benjamin 
Pranklln.  and  the  other  founding  fathers. 

In  this  remarkable  abridgment  of  lao 
years  of  American  history.  Mr.  Truman 
skipped  one  greet  American  *bo  used  to  be 
regarded  wnth  veneration  by  the  members  of 
Mr.  Truman's  party.  He  was  strangely 
silent  about  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said : 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  •  •  • 
To  preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not 
let  our  rulers  load  us  vrtth  perpettial 
debt.  •  •  •  If  we  run  Into  stich  debts, 
we  must  be  taxed  In  our  meat  and  drink. 
In  our  necessities  and  our  comforts.  In  otor 
labors,  and  In  our  amusements.  If  we  can 
prevent  the  Government  from  wasting  the 
labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretense  of 
caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy." 


General  Palatiri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M.\ssACHtJsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remark*.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  speech  which  I  delivered  at 
exercises  commemorating  the  Revolu- 
tionary hero.  General  Pulaski,  and  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  tragic  attack  on 
Poland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Poluh 
United  Societies  of  Chelsea.  Mass., 
Pulaski  Monument.  Cheltta  Square,  on 
Sunday.  October  9.  1949.  foHowlng  10 
a.  ro.  Mass  at  St,  Stanislaus  Church: 

Gen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  was  a  Polish  hero  and 
an  American  hero. 

But  thu  Is  Impoaslblt.  some  aay.  A  man 
cannot  give  alleglanea  to  aaparate  national 
causes.  He  must  cbooae  (Hie  or  tbe  other. 
He  cannot  be  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  fact  remains  that  General  Pulaski 
fought  for  human  freedom,  and  that  Is  the 
common  struggle,  more  Important  than 
boundaries  or  flags,  whether  It  Is  taking  place 
In  the  United  States.  In  Poland,  or  thrinigh 
the  efforts  of  the  Russian  underground. 

The  aspiration  is  the  one  great  hope  of 
the  peoples  of  this  world.  It  will  not  be  real- 
ized In  our  time  because  we  are  engaged  In 
the  first  world-wide  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  tyraruiy.  The  issue  Is  clear  and  it 
Is  global  in  scope.  It  will  not  be  decided 
soon  or  easily.  But  when  It  comes  it  will 
affect  everybody  on  earth  tor  better  or  for 
worse. 

Prom  the  dawn  of  history  slavery  was  the 
tinhappy  fate  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
But  then,  on  Isolated  fronts,  men  began  to 
speak  up  for  freedom  and  to  fight  fc*  it. 

Freedoni  for  a  nation  and  freedom  within 
a  nation  as  we  have  seen  the  pattern  unfold 
even  In  the  young  history  of  the  United 
States. 

But  General  Pulaski,  with  remarkable  vi- 
sion, was  able  to  see  much  farther  into  the 


future.  At  a  time  when  travel  was  long  and 
difficult  he  fought  In  Poland  and  in  America 
lor  his  faith  In  the  right  of  man.  In  associa- 
tion with  hla  fellow  men.  to  shape  hU  own 
future.  He  knew  that  frcedam  sho'.ild  be 
everybody's  business,  not  limited  by  race, 
creed,  color,  or  any  other  circumatances.  He 
was  determined  to  help  in  this  great  cause 
wherever  be  could  and  he  sacrificed  his  life 
at  an  early  age  for  that  belief.  We  are 
tempted  to  say  that  he  died  too  young,  but 
that  IS  not  so.  for  the  value  of  any  life  is 
measured,  not  by  Its  quantity  but  by  ita 
quality.  One  hundred  and  seventy  yean 
have  passed  since  the  heroic  death  of  Pulaaki. 
but  the  leason  of  his  life  ts  a  vivid  memory 
to  moat  of  us.  The  cause  which  he  fervent- 
ly embraced  Is  in  danger  today  from  a  new 
despotism.  Tyranny  has  aasumed  a  different 
form  and  a  different  name,  but  It  Is  more 
oppressive  In  some  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  content  to  enslave  the  body  of  man 
but  his  mind  and  soul  as  well.  It  has  taken 
the  great  glfta  of  science  and  has  twisted 
them  to  serve  lU  evil  ends.  Its  poww  to 
deceive  and  betray  Is  a  fatal  trap  for  all  who 
are  careleaa  of  their  liberties. 

The  spirit  of  Kosclxisko  warns  us  to  "be- 
ware." So  tuned  to  the  modem  crisis  vras 
his  life  tl  at  he  seems  to  be  living  In  cur 
times,  telling  us  that  freedom  Is  Indivisible 
In  this  world.  Do  not  be  content  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  It  In  the  United  States. 
The  world  cannot  be  half-slave  and  half- 
free.  As  others  are  robbed  of  their  sovereign 
rights  as  men.  the  peril  for  us  becomes  great- 
er as  this  cancer  spreads.  We  must  help 
others  to  save  themselves  before  we  stand 
alone,  hopelessly  alone. 

.\s  Kosciusko  fought  the  tyranny  of  bis 
time  wherever  he  found  It.  we  too  must  rally 
the  community  of  freemen  to  resist  the  Com- 
mvmlst  Infiltration  of  today.  Contain  It. 
and  then  overwhelm  It.  by  developing  tboae 
greater  opportunities  for  all  people  which 
will  rout  Communist  theories  by  democratic 
reaults. 

Koedtiako  oy  bis  historical  foresight  and 
his  universal  graap  of  tha  problem  polnU 
the  way. 

'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you." 

This  eternal  truth  Is  the  guiding  light  of 
democracy.  Prom  It  we  must  fashion  a 
minimum  security  for  all.  so  that  men  and 
women  may  have  the  freedom  to  nourish 
thoM  speetal  talents  giren  to  ttoem  by  their 
Creator. 

This  Is  the  universal  potential  of  Ufa  the 
great  richness  Inherent  In  all  tndividtiau 
and  all  peoples  which  ean  only  bear  fruit 
undar  a  developing  democracy  aided  by  the 
grace  of  Ood.  It  ts  not  the  exclusive  wisdom 
posseaesd  only  by  14  men  In  the  Politburo 
of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  In  Russia. 

As  long  as  there  are  men  with  the  courage 
of  Koacltisko,  no  matter  how  small  In  num- 
bers, the  power  of  tyrsnny  Is  never  secure. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  the  days  of 
the  American  Revoltrtlon  when  a  few  men 
dared  to  defy  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
The  colonists  were  Ill-equipped  and  Ill-fed. 
Many  of  the  dtisens  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  their  cause.  The  makeshift  Congreaa 
had  a  hard  time  raising  reventje  to  support 
the  small  armies  In  the  field.  There  waa 
confusion,  deapalr.  and  much  suffering. 
Prom  our  schooldays  we  recall  the  story  of 
that  bitter  winter  at  Valley  Porge  when  men 
wrapped  their  feet  in  scrape  of  clothing  be- 
cavise  they  had  no  s'noes. 

I  often  think  that  It  was  the  example  of 
men  like  Pulaski  who  saved  the  American 
morale  from  utter  defeat.  Here  was  a  for- 
al^Ber.  bom  to  luxury,  who  cast  his  lot  with 
the  ragged  armies  of  Washington.  Why  did 
he  do  so?  Because  of  his  btuming  faith  In 
the  rigbtneaa  of  the  cause,  a  faith  that  was 
superior  to  every  material  shortcoming.  U 
he  coiild  carry  on.  In  ^ite  of  all  difBcultiea, 
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IN  TH«  BOOSB  OP  RBPfHSBIITATIVES 
S^piembcT  28.  1949 


Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
food  fovemment  is  the  greatest  Wesslag 
CfXjoyed  by  mankind.  Some  individuals 
bdvoobtc  anarchy — the  atx<^ence  of  all 
foverfUBcnt.  These  people  .«ieem  to  ovcr- 
lock  the  fact  that  thl<:  country  has  gone 
ttWMVh  the  experience  of  havinc  an  area 
«f  pQ|Ni]ation  without  government,  wh^n 
people  from  all  over  the  world  Cocked 
into  California  after  gold  »a>  discovered 
in  lti9.  The  turbulence  and  lawlessneaa 
of  the  area  soon  made  the  enforcement 
«f  law  and  order  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tecUoD  of  life  and  property 

Of  nece!«ity.  the  dtirens  were  forced 
to  organize  and  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  They  socn  brought  ordtir 
and  security  out  of  chaos;  and  estab- 
liahcd  a  code  of  laws  that  are  in  effect  in 
many  Western  States  to  this  day. 

There  la  iiMerted  herewith  an  Illuml- 
nating  article  by  Mr  Wheeler  McMillen. 
which  is  taken  from  the  September  7. 
1941.  issue  of  the  Pathfinder: 

One  would  not  like  to  live  in  a  nel^bbor- 
bood  that  bad  no  government  at  all.  If  eacb 
citizen  bad  to  protect  his  possessions  and  bis 
famUy.  be  would  bare  to  carry  arms  contin- 
ually and  keep  some  kind  of  guard  by  day 
and  nlgbt  over  bis  bouae 

Tboosands  of  yean  ago  men  found  that 
tbey  could  better  protect  their  fr.mllle«  and 
proparty  by  banding  together.  One  watch- 
man could  ttand  guard  for  a  hundred  per- 
sons. When  a  leader  arose  who  could  de- 
cide who  should  be  the  guard,  and  who  oould 
Instruct  the  people  bow  to  avoid  attack,  the 
t>eflnn:nrs  of  government  took  place  The 
purpose  was  protectton. 

Tba  wall-known  imperfections  of  human 
nature  make  govern  men  t  necessary.  Every 
society  seems  to  tend  to  produce  a  few  Indi- 
Ttduals  who  would  rather  steal  than  work. 
whose  behavior  is  unruly  and  unsocial.  An- 
archy, a  society  a-lthout  government,  would 
ba  practlcabla  only  In  a  place  where  evorone 
always  behaved  himself. 

Every  kind  of  association  of  people,  from 
the  most  primitive  and  savage,  has  found 
that  rules  have  to  be  made  and  enforced  If  Its 
Individual  members  are  to  live  peaceably. 

I^nn  Its  earliest  beginnings  govertunent 
undoubtedly  had  two  stich  protective  pur- 
poses. One  was  to  prevent  Individual  mem- 
bars  of  tba  oonununlty  from  damaging  other 
members.  The  other  wa*  to  keep  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  from  luflerlng  personal  or 
property  injuries  that  a  foreign  community 
might  attamptrto  Inflict.  AU  the  earth's  sys- 
tams  of  goramment  have  grown  out  of  these 
two  OMMsltias 

Wbtaarer  certain  Individuals  were  chosen 
to  exercise  the  function  of  protecting  their 
fcllo«s.  they  had  to  be  pr.^vid<>d  with  author- 
tty.  and  with  tbc  force  to  make  ti:elr  author- 
ity effective.  They  came  thus  to  poEsess 
power  ovar  others.  Inseparable  from  power 
over  others  always  stands  the  temptation  to 
abtise  it. 

Thus  a  paradoa  has  always  been  evident. 
It  is  that  the  vary  governmanu  which  men 
must  instltuu  or  accept  for  tbair  own  pro- 
tection are  forever  potentially  man's  naost 
dangerous  enemy. 
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within  the^past  35  years,  two  great  wars 
wera  produced  by  the  mistakes  and  stupidi- 
ties of  men  who  were  charged  with  the  powers 
of  their  various  governments.  The  prices  of 
the  two  wars  included  the  killing  of  20.000.- 
000  men,  the  destrtiction  of  incalculable 
amounts  of  productive  property,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  immeasurable  human  misery.  Nei- 
ther war  established  peace  or  freedom. 

The  powers  of  government  everywhere  now 
tend  to  revert  to  their  amcient  uses  for  op- 
pression. In  Rtissia  estimates  report  seven 
to  twelve  million  people  subjected  to  forced 
labor.  In  the  United  States  everyone  Is 
forced  to  work  about  1  week  out  of  every 
month  for  Government.  The  difference  is 
one  only  of  degree. 

If  in  our  Government  the  Influence  of  one 
pressure  group  or  another  continues  to  push 
spending  and  taxes  upward,  the  number  of 
slave  days  per  citizen  must  likewise  move 
upward. 

Government  itself  thus  falls  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  invasion  of  his  right  to  use  his 
owa  earnings. 

Americans  have  so  long  been  so  proud  of 
the  advantages  of  their  own  usually  benign 
and  beneflclsl  Government  that  few  can 
readily  view  It  as  a  potential  enemy.  We 
realise  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  orderly 
communities,  and  of  the  necessity  to  protect 
our  country  against  foreign  tiostillty,  that  it 
strains  one's  philcsopbical  powers  to  accept 
the  fact  that  any  and  every  government  con- 
tains tlie  utmost  potential  dangers  to  the 
very  life,  llbarty.  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
our  Government  was  aet  up  to  secure. 

The  American  future  will  be  safer  If 
enough  people  do  bear  in  mind  that  any  gov- 
ernment, even  ours,  however  useful  for  pro- 
tection, may  also  become  a  destructive  enemy. 


CiTilian  Defease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  C.4NFIELD 


or  NEW  JsasxT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  C.\NFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  October 
10,  1949: 

CNlTTt)       ST.^TtS        SENATOR        MA«OAKET       CHASB 

SMrra  SATS  civn-iAN  dotnsi  is  Nxai.ecnaj 

Official  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia has  the  atomic  bomb  has  placed  new 
emphasis  on  defense  against  the  bomb. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  warnings  that 
bacteriological  warfare  has  even  greater  de- 
structive power  than  the  atomic  bomb — that 
scientists  have  developed  certain  bacteria 
so  deadly  that  only  a  few  otmces  of  It.  if 
well  distributed,  could  wipe  out  all  life  on 
this  earth. 

Tblnk  that  over  a  moment.  LlUrally.  the 
poasessor  of  those  few  ounces  could  hold  the 
fate  of  the  world,  of  you  and  me.  of  every 
h"inan  being,  every  animal,  every  form  of 
life,  in  the  palm  of  his  hand— if  these 
warnings  are  true. 

Since  they  come  from  men  considered  re- 
liable, 1  think  they  are  at  least  worth  con- 
siderable thought. 

We've  had  warnings.  But  that  Is  all.  We 
haven't  been  told  how  to  defend  ourselves. 
We  haven't  been  told  bow,  individually,  we 
can  protect  ourselves  against  atomic  radia- 
tion and  poisonous  bacteria — except  perhaps 
to  get  a  heavy  concrete  shelter  deep  In  the 
ground.  But  how  soon  would  It  be  safe  for 
us  to  come  up  for  air  and  what  protective 
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measures  should  we  take  then?  We  haven't 
been  told.  We  have  been  told  only  what  to 
fear — but  not  how  to  combat  that  which  we 
should  fear. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  In  war 
is  morale — not  Just  the  morale  of  the  troops, 
but  the  morale  of  the  civilian  public  as  well. 
When  that  morale  breaks  down,  the  country 
is  defeated  and  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time 
until  surrender  to  the  enemy. 

If  there  is  another  war.  the  civilians  will 
be  in  it.  No  longer  is  It  possible  to  fight  a 
war  on  foreign  soil.  Most  of  us  don't  under- 
stand a  great  deal  about  war  because  It  has 
never  hit  the  shores  or  the  soil  of  this  coun- 
try in  our  lives.  And  the  time  to  learn  is 
not  in  the  middle  of  an  atomic  or  bacterio- 
logical at&ck. 

Eut  would  you  know  what  to  do?  Has 
your  Government  given  you  any  instructions 
for  such  an  attack?  Some  pamphlets  may 
have  been  spcttlly  distributed.  But  who  has 
any  real  Idea  of  what  should  be  done  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack? 

The  question,  then,  is  Who  In  the  Gov- 
ernment by  now  should  have  told  us  what 
to  do?  The  answer  Is  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense.  It  has  been  In  existence  for  some 
time.  I  ha'.e  checked  with  tiiat  Office  to 
see  If  It  had  any  printed  instructions  for 
distribution.  It  has  not.  Neither  has  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Neither  has 
the  National  Rasources  Sectirtty  Board. 

I'm  afraid  the  blunt  truth  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  too  much  wishful  thinking 
and  too  little  planning  for  any  eventuality. 

We  almost  fall  over  ourselves  in  providing 
aid  to  E^irope.  Yet  we  don't  prepare  or  plan 
at  home.  We  let  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  the  top 
Federal  agency  in  time  of  war.  go  vacant 
for  almost  a  year  Just  because  of  a  political 
difference  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  has  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  for  the  post  because  they  don't 
think  the  man  Is  sufficiently  qualified.  In 
a  stalemate,  the  President  has  refused  to 
nominate  anyone  else  than  his  rejected 
choice  for  the  post. 

How  long  will  we  gamble  our  security  with 
politics?  How  long  will  we  fail  to  tell  every 
American  how  to  protect  himself  against 
modern  warfare?  How  long  will  we  keep 
waiting  Instead  of  anticipating?  How  long 
will  we  coast — downhill? 


Mast  Naval  Officers  Choose  Betweea 
Career  and  Country? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or    Nrw   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
present  interservice  controversy  concern- 
ing what  is  the  best  means  of  defense 
for  our  country,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
members  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  should  not  only  be  permitted,  but 
should  he  encouraged,  to  freely  give  their 
views  to  the  people  and  their  duly  elected 
representatives  without  fear  ol  recrimi- 
nation.    In  fact.  It  is  their  duty  so  to  do. 

It  is  imthinkable  that  any  American 
should  have  his  career  destroyed,  who, 
in  response  to  that  obligation  of  duty, 
has  courageously  revealed  pertinent  in- 
formation of  a  nonsecret  nature  because 
of  a  deep  conviction  that  this  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  his  country. 
To  permit  any  such  thing  would  be  a 


violation  of  every  concept  of  decency  and 
fair  play. 

Particularly  is  this  true  where  the  man 
so  threatened,  Capt.  John  Crommelin. 
United  States  Navy,  is  one  of  America's 
foremost  combat  heroes,  who  has  per- 
sonally felt  the  scourge  of  enemy  fire, 
and  Is  one  of  five  brothers  who  fought 
gallantly  in  the  last  war  and  from  which 
two.  who  were  naval  a\iators.  did  not 
return.  >^ 

Ftom  what  I  have  read  about  John 
Crommelin.  he  will  never  complain  about 
any  punishment  meted  out  for  his  tech- 
nical breach  of  a  regulation.  Any  ptm- 
inshment  would  fade  into  Insignificance 
compared  to  what  he  has  already  suf- 
fered for  his  country. 

But  It  would  be  to  the  everlasting 
shame  of  this  Congress  if  it  permits  him 
to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the 
personal  ambitions  of  defense  ofi3cials 
motivated  by  political  aggrandizement 
rather  than  a  sense  of  what  is  best  tor 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

This  Congress  must  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  iron  curtain,  no  pestapo,  or  no  dic- 
tators in  our  Defense  Department. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention   of  the 
House  to  an  article  by  David  Lawrence, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  October  7.  1949: 
Something  Deep  Sixn  in  Fact  Naval  OfW- 

CEas  Risk  Loss  or  CAaaots — iNTiMmATKMf 

AND  TnaiATS  Fah.  To  Halt  Statemtnts  oh 

Nation's  Deitkse  Nmxd 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Something  deep  and  soul-stlrrlng  mtist  ac- 
count for  the  f£ct  that  men  In  naval  uni- 
form, trained  to  obey  instantly  orders  that 
might  send  them  to  their  deaths,  should 
now  risk  the  loiis  of  their  careers  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  what 
they  regard  as  a  serious  blow  to  our  national 
defense. 

Capt.  John  Crommelin  U  now  under  tech- 
nical arrest  by  orders  of  President  Truman. 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed  servieea. 
who  admitted  to  a  press  conference  that  he 
had  a  hand  In  suspending  the  naval  hero — 
at  least  he  failed  to  stop  a  disgraceful 
procedure. 

The  same  John  Crommelin  isn't  squawking 
about  his  fate  any  racwe  than  he  did  that 
tragic  day— November  30.  1043 — when  bis 
aircraft  carrier,  the  Litcombe  ««».  was  blown 
up  by  a  Japanese  torpedo  and  set  ablaze,  and 
he  found  himself  burning. 

DESCBIBKD    BT    BtTRVIVOa 

Here  Is  how  a  survivor  descrll>e8  that 
episode: 

"Captain  Crommelin.  chief  of  staff,  al- 
thotigh  wTapped  in  flame  by  the  blast,  waa 
one  of  the  few  survlvore  of  the  flag  organi- 
zation. The  admiral  was  kiUed.  SUck  yoiur 
finger  in  a  match  flame  some  time.  The  cap- 
tain can  tell  you  how  that  feels,  spread  aU 
over  your  hide.  He  Jumped  over  the  aid*, 
swam  to  a  raft  and  for  some  time  calmly 
discussed  with  the  others  on  the  raft  tba 
proposition  of  whether  or  not  he  was  roasted 
to  the  point  where  It  woiUdn't  be  worth 
whUe  for  him  to  hang  on. 

"Later,  however,  lying  in  the  sickbay  of 
the  Leonard  Wood,  wrapped  up  like  a  cococm, 
he  had  the  same  old  grin  fcM-  anybody  who 
dropped  down  to  see  how  he  was  taking  it. 
'Glad  to  see  you  made  It.  too.'  was  the  word. 
Odds  were  about  10  to  1  among  the  crew  that 
he'd  never  pull  out,  but  It  saesaa  be  did." 

Just  what  did  Captain  OrammtUn  do  tlila 
week  that  should  invlt«  such  ignominious 
pimishment  as  bouse  arreat?  He  gave  tba 
press  letters  that  dlscuased  Amertcs's  na^fl 
luiure  In  an  abstract  way.  with  not  »  -^  — 
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K   m.  crimr  or  must 

(or  t>fin%  intar- 

twa  or  for  fltrlnf  tntanM- 

Uukt  li  not  mem  or  olaMl- 

vt.  b«  aUCt>*  itaaorrt  •  eowt 


WWT    MD    KS    TASS    ■TZr'? 

Man  b«  MfeaC  did  Ca|ic*in  Crom- 
»  tk*  aldp  h»  dUl?     Why   v«   ao 
«!  ufcTi  BO  diipij  ■roUMd'*    Pros- 
it to  bo  moro  to- 
ho  10  OiiiiiBmiH  tai  Okio(. 
M  oil  Minfili    ■■  ir  IK  wtf  jmi  0 
■OOHIMI  o<Do. 

tofociMr.   Morourr  ot 
tho  Wovy  MottbowB  tafcoo  tbo  poottloo  Uut  o 
Mo  rt|hto  00  on  AoMrteon 
daro  tMt  ortttdao  tho  low*  of  hu 


■bould  tM  oortooolr 
thoro  Is  o  eontrcTToroy 
>  o  aaikMAl  policy  but  bocouos  mUitorUUc 
to  o^ooldi  public  dis- 
jrwofOttTea  or  the 
Art  bolnf  tnpalrod. 
V  oAron  In  tho  amod  oorvtooo  on  to  bo 
tnttantdofd  by  tluoato  ot  panHkoMat  «kan 
tb»7  oook  to  dioeuos  ttao  Tory  oub)oe»  OB  «%leh 
tboy  aro  quaUflod  to  wpoolr.  It  can  or^lj  meoo 
tbat  Pruaslan  oaUttarlam  has  taken  bold  In 
tlko  United  States  and  tbat  the  vays  and 
at  ttM  nmA  fvoral  staff,  which 
■o  opBooRtflS  fktjoo  *>*^  iMlelistac. 
opo    bolnf    duptleotod    la    ooppeoodly    free 


ao  eoOotottf  phoosi  ot  a  eootro- 
wmny  as  to  whether  America  Is  preparing  the 
ni^t  ofloaoo  oad  dtfcnoo  ofalnot  a  potontlal 


iho  oAeoro  of  tfao  Nary  oo 
IvoT  Why  oc«  tboy  so  oofor  to  ffot 
«o  tlio  poibMc?  Why  did  0oere- 
tary  of  Dodoaoo  Jobamon  and  Secretary  of  the 
Umwf  MoMbooiB  try  to  nqiMlcb  all  tsotlowmy? 
WHy  did  tbo  Bcuoe  Armod  Senlioo  Oommit- 
too  at  arot  doddo  to  boor  Admiral  Radford. 
ooaoaoMkdar  In  cblof  of  tbo  Padftc  Floot.  In 
opoa  ooootOB  aad  tboa  ardor  hio  toottMony 
to  bo  gl«m  ta  oocvoCoMMoB  iBd  thon  rosotso 

■bom  Anood  awlooo  Oommlttee.   and   by 

Prooldont  Ttumaa  frankly  oonfooooo  that 
bo  oooo  lobby  oootbodo  and  puts  preosur*  on 
of  tbo  Senate  In  dooHnf  with  ap- 
B0«  much  ■Boiifonri  can  any- 
body. Inside  or  ouuide  the  armod  ooi  i  It  os. 
bar*  that  the  American  poopio  will  got  all 
tho  facto  If  the  untflcatlon  law  now  lo  bolnf 
OoooCruod  ss  a  gaf  law?  The  taono  tran- 
ooends  an  questions  of  defense  plannlnf  and 
fooo  dlroctiy  to  tho  rlfht  of  the  American 
poopio  to  fteodom  of  taformatlon  about  what 
oo  inside  thetr  own  Oovernment. 


Or  Else 


KrnmsioN  op  rehiarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  oaw 

or  B»BHBI«TATnrH 

October  St.  194$ 

Mr.    fORYS     Mr     SpMkor.    WaJUr 
I'o  column  from  Pwio  In  lodby's 


Waohinftoti  Post,  contains  a  tMmttmmxt 
of  the  present  attitude  of  our  ofBclal^ 
and  those  of  the  Marthall-pten  countries 
that  should  Interest  Confifit.  and  a 
waminf  concemlnf  that  attitude  that 
had  better  not  be  if  nored  by  our  ofScials 
and  those  of  the  Marshall-plan  countries. 

All  of  those  ofBcial.o.  here  and  abroad, 
should  understand  that  by  the  time  the 
third  MntlMtll-plan  authorixation  comes 
to  Confrejw  there  must  t>e  unification  of 
Europe,  or  ebe. 

This  U  not  Just  my  own  Idea.  It  U  in 
tbt  BCA  law  Of  couTM.  It  tov  not  oc- 
cur to  dlploraau  iMrtABd  mhroad  to  loolc 
for  congressional  intent  in  the  acts  of 
CongrdM,  but  this  to  •  ease  where  the 
future  ftMliide  of  ConfreM  can  be  found 
in  the  law  and  lu  history,  rather  than  In 
the  feeble  attempts  of  our  offlclals  to 
carry  out  the  law. 

rnntreei  w«s  never  very  eathuslastic 
about  BMklnt  this  a  4-yaar  plan.  When 
the  ECA  law  was  enacted  in  the  Elf  htleth 
Congress,  the  preserration  of  the  4-year 
period  'n  any  form  -vas  by  a  very  narrow 
margin.  Provtslon5  for  annual  review 
and  statements  denying  express  or  im- 
plied forward  commitments  were  incor- 
porated to  reduce  hostility  to  the  1952 
date.  In  spite  of  this,  the  amendment 
cutting  the  whole  plan  to  1  year  had  the 
closest  vote  of  any  amendment  that  was 
defeated.  The  teller  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment in  the  House  was  recorded  as — 
ayes  117.  noes  127. 

Continuity  of  cooperation  is  required 
by  the  law.  In  1950  there  must  be  •'im- 
pressive and  substantial  progress  in 
Europe  toward  that  mutual  aid  which 
has  always  been  promised  but  has  never 
been  realoed. "  as  Mr.  Uppmann  puts  it. 
or  there  may  be  no  Marshall  aid. 

Section  101  of  the  ECA  law  contained 
the  policy  statement.  Last  year  at  the 
State  Department's  l>ehest.  our  encour- 
agement toward  unification  was  watered 
down  to  the  sort  of  su.stained  common 
effort  set  forth  in  the  CEBC.  report  of 
September  22.  IM7.  This  year  we  struck 
out  all  reference  to  the  past  feeble  efforts 
and  Inserted  in  the  law  that  it  was  our 
policy  to  encourage  the  unification  of 
Europe. 

These  words  are  in  the  law  .  They  are 
not  Just  wifMlow  dre.sslng.  I  think  they 
are  the  "key"  Mr.  Lippmann  is  talking 
about.  If  Congress  is  not  encouraged  by 
the  unification  of  Europe  In  1950;  if 
there  has  not  l)een  continuity  of  cooper- 
ation along  this  line;  then  there  may  be 
trouble.  Unification  of  Europe  is  the 
key  that  will  unlock  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1950  for  the  Marshall  ptan. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  include  The 
Key  to  the  Door,  by  Walter  Lippmann: 
nuxrr  totvsdooo 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Psam.— Before  leaving  Waablagton  at  tho 
end  of  Sepumbor.  I  looked  into  a  number  of 
thlnfs  It  seemed  uooful  to  make  inquiries 
about  in  Buropo.  One  of  them  was  the  com- 
plkrated  subject  of  the  third  spproprtstion  of 
tbo  Maiohall  ptoa.  Thotigb  Congroos  wUi  not 
begin  to  eoasMor  it  until  early  winter,  the 
adatfaMrattOA  will  be  maklnK  decisions  of 
pollay  sad  fflvaralatlnf  lu  plans  thu  autumn. 
It  10  evideot  that  ttoo  tblrd  year  wUl  be  ait' 
fletilt.  For  It  took  Ooofress  from  February 
to  Beptember  to  afroo  to  the  oseond  year  of 
Matahall  aid,  and  all  ofoervers  I  have  talked 
wtta  reel  iBat  epBMea  in  CoLgreoo  and  in  the 


ooantry  is  lees  coofldent  now  shout  the  fu- 
ture of  the  undertaking  than  it  waa  tMforo 
the  sterling  crisis  developed. 

Indeed,  s  high  American  official  who  has 
had  a  leading  part  from  the  beginning  of 
the  wbolo  experiment  told  ms  that  he  did 
not  think  the  administration  could  obtain  a 
full  third  appropriation  In  1960  unless  before 
the  votes  were  taken  in  Congroos  there  hsd 
been  some  kind  of  Impreoslve  and  subsUn- 
tist  profroos  in  Buropo  toward  that  mirtual 
aid  wbtcb  hss  alorsyo  been  promised  but  had 
never  bven  reallaod.  Be  felt,  no  doubt 
rlfhtly.  that  the  prospect  of  voting  money 
for  10  separate  ■ubtldles  for  IS  sopors te  eoun- 
trtee  would  not  satisfy  Congress  when  it 
meets  next  yeor. 

Here  in  Paris  I  have  found,  after  talking 
with  a  few  Europeans  who  have  lived  with 
the  problem  and  understand  It.  that  there  is 
no  belief  among  the  people  generally  and 
little  even  among  responsible  ofRcials  that 
the  ITnlted  States  U  very  serious  itbout  mu- 
tusi  aid  In  Europe.  The  working  assumption 
U  thst  Amerlcs's  relationship  to  Europe  will 
be  one  of  two  very  simple  alternatives;  Either 
we  shall  subsidize  indefinitely  snd  unrondl- 
tlonsUy  sny  government  that  Is  antl-Com- 
reunlst,  or  we  shall  withdraw  from  Europe 
into  isolationism.  The  Ides  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  people  have  more  than 
a  platonlc  Interest  In  the  reorganization  and 
reconstruction  of  Europe  has  not  yet  been 
taken  seriously.  It  !s  an  Idea  that  everyone 
feels  he  must  make  phrases  and  gestures 
about.  But  It  Is  not  an  Idea  that  shapes  the 
policies  of  governments  or  determines  their 
dedalons. 

And  so,  thotigh  in  one  sense  American 
power  In  Europe  Is  enormously  great.  Indeed 
unpleasantly  great.  American  Influence  for 
constructive  European  action  is  remarkably 
small.  The  conviction  has  formed  that 
while  Europe  cannot  live  without  American 
subsidies,  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
Communist  danger,  could  not  withdraw  sub- 
sidies. Thus.  Marshsll  aid.  which  was  to 
provide  the  Inducement  and  the  means  to 
closer  European  coUsboration.  exerts  little 
effective  prosoure  to  bring  about  European 
collaboration. 

Recent  events  In  Washington  during  the 
Anglo-American  talks  have  accentuated  the 
feeling  that  we  do  not  have  clear  or  firm 
views  on  the  need  for  Europear  mutual  aid. 
In  fact,  the  views,  frst  publicly  attributed  'o 
Ifr  Kennan  by  the  Alsop  brothers  and  sup- 
ported by  confidential  reports,  thst  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  soma  sort  of 
British  separation  from  the  Continent,  are 
now.  perhaps  mistakenly,  regarded  ao  real 
American  policy — confirmed  by  the  action 
of  Bavin  and  Cripps.  If  this  Impression  is 
not  corrected,  the  Ides  of  European  mutual 
aid  and  unification  will  have  been  fatally 
injured. 

Por  the  French — and  I  have  no  doubt  tho 
European— view  Is  that,  without  an  intimate 
Anglo-Prench  understanding  as  its  founda- 
tion, nothing  can  be  done  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  any  great  European  problem.  Tho 
Germans  are  recovering  their  power  at  a 
prodiglotu  rate  and  a  satisfactory  equilib- 
rium in  Europe  is  Impossible  unless  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French  are  able  to  work  Jointly 
toward  an  understanding  with  Germany. 
Separately.  France  and  Great  Britain  will 
not  t>e  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  com- 
ing Germany  as  equals.  Unless  they  can 
unite  with  confidence  and  In  Intimacy,  their 
separate  relations  with  Germany  will  bo 
competitive  and  dlsruptlre. 

But  Britain  and  France  are  not  likely  to 
work  out  a  partnership  unless  ths  United 
Sutoo  encourages  It.  induces  It.  and  proMOO 
for  it.  This  u.  lo  fact,  the  key  to  the  door 
of  that  mutual  aid  which  U,  with  self-help, 
the  object  of  the  Marihall  plan.  Ws  have 
eomo  vory  near  to  tlirowing  sway  tho  key 
duriof  the  orlUeal  wt:ks  of  the  month  of 
■eptembor. 
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Soil  and  Water  Coniervation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vnoiwi* 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr,  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RaooRD,  I  insert  a  copy  of  an  essay  en- 
titled "Soil  and  Water  Conservation," 
written  by  Derwood  Haines  of  Uiray, 
Page  County.  Va.,  which  won  first  prize 
In  a  contett  conducted  by  the  Harrison- 
burg-Rockingham Chamber  of  Com- 
merce among  grade  .school  students  of 
Page.  Augusta,  and  Rockingham  Coun- 
ties: 

•OU.  A>«D  WATXX  COHSnVATION 

(By  Dorwood  Haines.  Andrew  Jackson  School, 
eighth  grade.  Luray,  Vs.) 
Omaervatloh  is  the  use  of  all  natural  re- 
Bourooo  In  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  as  many 
persons  as  poaalble.  The  proper  use  of  re- 
sources Is  always  a  basic  part  of  the  con- 
servation program.  Conservation  U  a  com- 
plex problem  with  many  Interrelated  parts 
and  means  different  things  to  different 
people. 

Conservation  movements  are  results  of 
scientific  devolopmenu  and  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  make  the  most  of  natures 
gifts.  It  U  an  attempt  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion and  exploitation  and  to  conser\  e  for  the 
bad  years.  It  has  much  to  do  with  man's 
existence. 

A  national  policy  of  conservation  for  the 
United  States  was  started  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1908.  He  appointed  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission  to  consserve 
the  forests  of  America.  Slate  governments. 
In  the  field  of  conservation,  are  usually 
unified  m  a  State  conservation  department 
and  help  to  settle  the  State's  problems  of 
cooswvatlon  of  natural  resources.  Such  or- 
ganlsatloiu  as  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 
Torchbearers.  4-H  Clubs,  and  Campflre  Girls, 
are  Junior  organizations  to  conserve  natural 
resources.  Some  senior  organizations  are 
doing  much  to  conserve  natural  resources 
alao.  Stich  groups  are:  Farmers'  organiza- 
tions, garden  clut>s.  Audubon  clutw.  numer- 
ous science  clubs  and  societies,  and  wild 
flower  organieatlons. 

Water  is  Important  for  navigation,  wild- 
life, forestry,  human  life  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. If  not  properly  watched,  water  will 
cause  erosions  and  floods.  Nature  uses  many 
devices  to  conserve  water  and  to  prevent 
too  rapid  evaiporatlons  or  run-offs. 

Sill  and  water  conservation  are  Important 
because  when  soil  and  water  leave,  human 
life  and  wildlife  will  leave  and  the  process 
does  not  talce  long.  It  takes  from  200  to  800 
years  to  build  one  Inch  of  top  soil.  But  this 
top  soil  could  be  washed  or  blown  away  In  a 
few  years  or  even  a  few  weeks  if  the  areas  are 
flooded  or  dust  storms  occur  often  and  the 
soil  is  unprotected. 

There  Is  a  little.  If  any,  soil  losses  In  forests 
and  grasslands,  except  that  the  land  Is 
graced  too  closely.  Ordinarily,  crops  de- 
plete soil  but  the  sou  can  be  restored  by  crop 
rotation,  plowing  under  green  manure  crops, 
and  fertilization. 

Sou  without  a  cover  loses  as  much  aa  80 
tons  of  earth  per  year  by  water  flowing  over 
the  surface  which  waahss  away  the  thta 
sheet  of  fertile  aoU.  The  wind  also  carrloo 
topooli.  Qullles  appear  and  erosions  bOflA. 
By  IMt  erosions  had  ruined  ftO,000,000  aeros 
of  farm  land  in  th?  United  Bute*  and  a«n* 
cualy    threatened   another   M.OOOaMO 


Tbe  annual  loaa  by  this  moans  is  estimated 
at  HOO.OUO.OOO.  &-oelon  not  only  aflecU  the 
individual  farm  but  lU  boundaries  are  un- 
limited and  It  spreads  from  farm  to  farm. 

To  prevent  this  erosion,  you  may  follow 
some  of  these  plans.  Carry  on  farming  prac- 
tices which  tend  to  hold  water  In  the  ground. 
These  practices  eonsUt  of  plowing  at  a  right 
angle  and  contour  planting.  If  the  water  Is 
held  on  top  of  the  soU,  it  will  couae  eroolons; 
but  If  aUowed  to  go  under  toe  soU.  It  serveo 
man  in  a  helpful  way.  We  should  use  steep 
ground  for  pastures  and  forests  so  as  to  hold 
the  soil  This  process  Is  UnporUnt  because 
the  animalu  wear  away  the  topeoll  and  the 
water  stays  on  top  of  tho  ground  and  will 
•oon  eatiso  erosion.  Howrvsr.  If  it  U  on  a 
steep  frado  tbe  waur  will  wash  off. 

Tbo  fanaor  sttould  praetloo  rototlon  farm- 
Inf ,  whicb  moans  that  be  sbotiid  not  pUnt 
a  crop  tonoo  a  foor  o.i  tho  same  plot  of  land 
without  plantinf  a  winter  crop  to  replace 
tho  elemenu  which  are  taken  from  tbe  soil 
by  the  aummer  crop.  He  should  plant  water- 
holding  crops  alongside  non -water-holding 
crops  so  as  to  keep  the  water  In  the  soil  and 
keep  the  crop  healthy.  The  farmer  should 
always  place  check  dams  In  gullies  and 
sireama  to  halt  run-away  rain  water,  because 
this  water  wUl  go  on  to  good  soU  and  will 
cause  gullies  and  erosions.  If  the  farmers 
were  more  carefxil  and  wise,  much  of  our 
soil  vrould  be  preserved.  It  has  been  a  proven 
fact  that  In  300  years,  the  topeoU  has  a  looo 
of  one-third. 

Planu  mcrease  the  value  of  soU  In  two 
wavs:  They  send  their  roots  through  the 
Boll  which  tends  to  break  it  up  and  make  it 
better  for  growing  things.  When  plants  die. 
their  bodies,  so  to  speak,  are  returned  to  the 
soil  and  decay  to  form  humus. 

Animals  help  to  keep  the  soil  fertile.  The 
body  wastes  of  many  animals  enrich  the  soil. 
When  an  animal  dies,  Its  body  decays  and 
adds  richness  to  the  soil. 

Air  helps  to  make  soU  because  It  contains 
oxygen  This  oxygen  combines  with  the 
chemical  rock  elements  In  the  rocks,  causing 
the  rocks  to  decay.  Moving  air  or  wind  helps 
to  make  soil  when  It  blows  sand  against 
rock  and  causes  It  to  wear  away. 

Another  method  of  conserving  the  soil  la 
the  planting  of  blcolor  lespedeES. 

If  soils  arc  treated  and  helped  In  the  right 
way.  thev  serve  as  a  help  In  the  progress  of 
our  world,  but  if  treated  wrong  they  wlU 
eventually  bring  an  end  to  all  living  things. 
Wildlife  conservation  Is  important  as  well 
as  necessary.  If  we  neglect  our  animals, 
they  will  die  out  and  become  extinct.  The 
Government  has  taken  steps  to  conserve  ani- 
mal life  by  setting  up  hunting  laws  and  re- 
quirements. Violation  of  these  laws  means 
prison  terms  and  heavy  fines.  This  control 
Is  necessary  lor  conservation.  In  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  railroads  the  men  killed 
several  mlUlon  buffaloes  and  endangered 
many  hum;tn  lives.  This  made  the  buffalo 
become  almost  e.Ytinct,  and  so  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  buffalo  under  supervision  and 
forbade  the  further  kUling  of  this  animal. 
This  Is  only  one  of  the  examples  of  Govern- 
ment and  in  conserving  our  wildlife. 

Our  woodlands  serve  as  a  help  to  the  farm, 
civilization,  and  further  advancement  of  the 
people  today.  If  It  were  not  for  the  wood- 
lands, we  would  have  no  housea.  food,  or 
farm  life.  Our  woodlands  must  be  con- 
served. ClvUlxatlon  wlU  die  out  and  we  wUl 
live  much  as  tbe  cave  man  did.  Farm  life 
depends  upon  the  woodland  for  fencea  and 
barns.  AU  people  depend  upon  wood  for 
fuel  and  lumber.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
trace,  we  can  see  that  wood  has  served  as  a 
helper  to  the  advancement  Of  clvlllxatlon. 
We  ruin  forest  growth  by  unnoooooory 
euttlng.  Keeping  land  in  good  oondttlon 
beipe  the  growth  of  small  troos.  Wood  aloo 
helps  to  stop  floods,  booottso  It  iorves  aa  • 
bordof  un«.    Its  roou  abeerb  tiio  wator  aad 


hold  it.    It  controls  eroelon  and  servos  ao 

a  home  for  wUdlife.  The  Government  boo 
alao  helped  conserve  our  woodlands.  Thlo 
was  done  in  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
time  wben  he  etarted  tbe  forestry  conserva- 
tion plan. 

Without  water  agrlcultiire  U  Impossible. 
Water  has  also  many  tiseo  in  Industry  where 
It  plays  an  Important  part  In  the  removal  of 
wastes.  In  order  to  conserve  water  for  Irri- 
gation during  tbe  dry  seooon,  Vm  Federal 
Government  has  buUt  many  great  dams  on 
the  rivers  of  our  dry  Western  States. 

Wator  glvoo  us  recreotloo  in  tbe  outdoors. 
such   as    fishing,    boating,   and    awimminf. 

Another  kind  of  water  conservation  is  ttm 
building  of  power  daaas.  One  motbod  at 
using  water  power  Is  tbo  ftuvisbinf  of  oloe- 
trle  power  that  otherwise  might  go  to  waste. 

I  thUik  all  Amofteans  should  awakon  and 
realise  the  importance  of  these  factor*  to 
life  and  living.  We  must,  therefore,  pieoorro 
sou,  water,  wildlife,  forestry,  and  human  Ufb 
becatiflo  tbeoo  tblnfs  oarvo  as  recreations, 
hobbloo,  and  bettor  worfclnf  conditions,  and 
an  enjoyment  of  life  to  iu  fullest  extent. 
We  can  protect  our  wildlife,  aoil,  waUr,  and 
forests  by  keeping  the  laws  pertaining  to 
them.  Life  and  better  Uvlng  depend  on 
conservation. 


Military  Pay  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  privates  in  the  service 
oppose  the  recent  pay  Increase  granted 
the  armed  services.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
one  who  expresses  his  views  as  follows: 

Actually  I  doubt  if  there  are  more  than  a 
scant  hundred  men  in  the  combined  branche* 
of  service  who  even  deserved  their  former  rato 
of  pay.  As  for  the  Increooe,  I  doubt  if  any- 
one really  needed  It. 

For  Instance,  here  at  Fort  Meade  the  NOD 
quarters  present  a  good  reference.  In  front 
of  each  trim  UtUe  brick  home  stands  an 
automobUe  of  recent  vintage.  None  of  theoe 
are  more  than  3  years  old.  and  I  think  that  la 
a  good  Indication  of  a  man's  financial  status. 
If  he  has  a  new  car,  he  doesn't  need  a  pay 
raise. 

StUl  on  the  subject  of  cars,  quite  a  few 
soldiers  own  and  operate  rather  expenalro 
ones  like  Bulcks,  OldsmobUea,  Pontlacs.  eto. 
In  their  cases  It  Is  qulto  true  they  didn't 
make  enough  to  pay  lor  them.  That  being 
the  case,  with  their  expensive  tastes  they  got 
their  wives  or  ether  dependents  Jobs  on  the 
reservation  to  make  up  the  difference  The 
commanding  general  of  this  Army  is  General 
Motors. 

With  the  coming  personnel  ctits  In  the  De- 
partment of  National  Defense,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  first  Job  holders  to  t>e  cut  should 
be  the  wives  and  daughters  of  servicemen. 
The  auto  is  still  a  fair  Index  of  Income,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  way  to  Justify  the  white- 
collar  workers  to  pay  for  these  autoe  while  he, 
the  private,  perhaps,  U  riding  the  trolleys. 

Actually  the  pay  raloo  wlU  draw  more  near- 
do-wcils  onto  tbe  senno«  pay  rolls  thsn  bo- 
fore.  Good  hands  simply  won't  join  tbo 
services,  because  there's  still  nothing  attrac- 
tive about  It.  We're  psyltig  our  third  and 
fourth  rotors  more  }u»t  to  iret  more  of  their 
Ilk  Ftrhspo  wt  have  pocked  Congreso  wWB 
tlM  saaie  type. 


Wkf  H.R. 
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OP  RDCARKS 


Ijouis  b.  heller 


the  proportiflD  of  our  worting  popaUUoD 
■likiii*  pratccted  tay 


of  the  prMBt  soctel- 
A  It  tartaki  new  ground 
of  old-age  and  turrivon 
mtbm 


In  the 

by  this  MD 
•re  the  fiiniiom  (!>  World  Wmr  n  vet- 
are  giv«B  vogo  cfodlto  ODder  the 
sun-hron.  and  dtaobUlty  insur- 
programs  of  ^IgO  per  ■wnth  for  the 
In  military  serrlco  between 
16.  IMO.  and  July  24.  1»47. 
be  given  re- 
of  ■tieCtwr  dHrth  occurred  in 
the  lennee  and  vtaether  veterans*  bene- 
flts  vere  pajrab;e.  It  may  be  readily  un- 
*Tf>«»^wii«  that  where  the  tDdtndaal  died 
in  the  atrriee  the  wage  credits  provide 
real  aad  m^yrto"^**'  benefits  for  the 
widow  and  ehlldrm. 

It  provides  Mbermllzation  of  bcBoflU  to 
BMCt  the  Increase  in  cost  of  llvtBg  since 
tlio  original  lav  was  enacted  oo  the  basis 
^  mUmmlm  ta  Hit.  Undor  the  provi- 
iiOM  of  this  bin  the  benoflU  recdvod  by 
the  prcMOt  redptent*  under  the  oM-age 
F«ra  InauraMo  pracram  will  be 
OB  tte  gowgo  toy  approxi- 
mately 70  percent.  The  tncreaaet  would 
from  M  percent  for  the  highest 
group  to  as  high  as  IM  percent 
far  tlM  lowMt  benefit  group.  In  addition 
•  wnnttn  Is  indudod  which  make*  It 
POmM*  for  thoM  roUrlng  after  1M«  to 
have  their  bmmMt  CMBputed  oo  a 
formula  wMdl  «■  dve  a  cor 
hlgtwr  proportion  of  the  monthly  «ag« 
the  prcMOt  syttem  allows.  The 
mip'Tim  boooflt  of  tlO  is  in- 
to IM.  It  if  gMMraiiy  agrood 
It  th«  prMit  oUi^aMiai  benefit  of  •!• 
m  hardly  wtMatmn  to  maintala  ovoa  the 
flandard  of  fStMence  Tho  In- 
of  the  priosnt  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors invurance  benefits  has  forced  large 
Dinnhori  of  fctat  agod  to  soek  relief  locally 
lA  tkg  ttatM  gatf  has  Iwpoaod  a  treaur 
tevian  oo  these  units  of  government. 
BsBs6t  amounts  are  computed  by  a 
much  simpler  method  and  persons  eov- 
by  the  estcmAom  can  now  take  full 
leof  the  program. 
Ixtenslon  of  coverage  as  affected  by 
Hit  MU  rcaelMS  almost  a  half  of  Iter  re- 
wodtsn  not  now  protodad  by 


of  the 

old-age  aad  survivors  insurance  protec- 
tlia  li  itfoclod  m  two  ways  <a>  By 
ipgdfyiBg  Mv  bcnapatlonal  groups,  par- 
ticularly the  self-employed,  to  be  added. 
«b)  by  clarification  of  the  term 
so  that  m«t  ptrrrrr  in  the 

occupa- 
status 
and  e^plifanBt  will  be  included.  Ex- 
of  oorcrage  is  also  madeopUocal 
OB  graop  choice  for  the  many  dffrerent 
groups  of  State  and  local  employees 
such  as  teachers,  policemen,  and  flre- 
mm.  Many  other  new  occupatkwal 
groups  are  spocmcaliy  naaod  in  this  bill 
for  coveraae  and  it  may  safely  t>e  said 
that  all  giWHps  have  been  included  for 
which  adofggie  administrative  proce- 
dures have  hwn  worked  out. 

Finally.  It  must  be  added  that  this  bill 
jg  of  immsHiiiUk  value  in  its  improve- 
ment of  Federal  participation  in  State- 
Pederal  public-aaslatance  programs. 
Briefly  it  may  bk  stated  that  aid  is  ex- 
tended to  persons  not  now  eligible  for 
under  these  programs,  the 
share  of  public  assistance  costs 
Is  increased  In  accordance  with  a  new 
lormula.  the  Federal  participation  is  ex- 
tended to  Include  sharing  the  costs  of 
maintaining  public  medical  institutions 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
authorizing  direct  payment  for 
medical  care  to  practitioners  and  institu- 
tions smd  increasing  support  of  child- 
welfare  services.  Moreover,  this  bill 
makes  it  possible  to  extend  the  bendku 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insuranos 
system  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  areas  which  are  greatly  in  need 
of  this  type  of  protection. 

This  bill.  In  sum.  is  a  necessary  ad- 
vance in  our  program  of  security  and 
welfu-e  for  all  Americans.  By  insuring 
the  welfare  of  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
people  it  builds  up  our  national  defenses 
and  provides  for  our  national  future. 
We  cBDQOt  avoid  the  respongltoytty  now 
impossd  OB  us  to  increi 
curity  of  our  citiaenry. 


Hie  Lefioo'f  Exposure  of  Hats  Groaps 

KXTBN8ION  OF  RSIfARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   TVUCOWT 

tW  TKg  BOUag  or  figPJUnKNTATIVgg 
Tuesday.  October  U.  If 4$ 

Ur  PLUMLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  tay  re- 
quest 1  am  including  as  an  extgaataa  of 
remarks  a  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Americanism  commission  of 
the  American  Legion  for  th«  Department 
of  nilnots. 

X  eaU  particular  attention  to  the  two 
roaolMlgog.  bad  to  the  list  of  sobeentve 
iinsiilgallgns  publications  and  individ- 
uals tnttBleal  to  the  best  interests  of 
American  democracy: 

siiBisssiii  Acmrmas  or  hats  caows 

Tike  Sisrtraii  pitbUe  is  >>«*«ni'nf  inersss 
lagiy  aware  that  thses  salst  mgsalsalliiin 
wbisik.  uaber  tbe  guise  of  •preamag  tbe  prtn- 


eeotrwy  to  our  basis  dsmoeraUe 
AnMrlcau  Lcgloo  sscmber- 
thip  Ikas  foagbS  tor  a  ioag  taas  the  < 
&nd  totaliurtan  preospU  of  the 
and  ComotunUt  rront  groups.  During  recent 
y*ai%.  It  tM«  become  stmre  of  otber  types  ot 
ftntldemocrstlc  oTVaJUSMtions.  Tbe  L«qgloa's 
cxpoeur*  ot  tbeas  orguusailons  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  curbing  tbe  growth  and.  In- 
deed, ia  seow  caaee.  patting  out  of  bualneaa 
tbeaa  potentially  un-Aocrlcan  organlzatlona 
In  the  TTnltrt  Statea.  Tt  Is  our  view  that 
comoattnlsm.  faaciam.  aociallsm.  or  any  other 
farm  o<  totalitarianism  cannot  be  cuunte- 
by  oar  meialMrtshlp  which  must  flglit 
un-AnMftcan  aetlvttiee. 

At  tbe  last  National  Convention  ot  ibm 
American  Lagioo.  two  reaolutkins.  In  par- 
ticular, were  passed  that  form  the  baala  and 
motivation  of  this  report.  These  resolutions 
are  qxio'.ed  below: 

•Tleeolutlon  204 

-Wherea*  for  Ood  and  country  we  have 
again  assembled,  to  renew  our  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the :  principles  upon  which  the 
American  Lcfiioi^  waa  founded,  to  consolidate 
the  victories  already  won  and  to  organise  our 
rceources  for  the  iMttles  atUl  ahead:  and 

"Wherees  the  cvenu  of  the  paaalng  year 
have  empba£i2Dd  more  than  ever  before  tiUMS 
dangers  to  our  liberty  which  spring  to  life 
duricj  the  allghtest  relaxation  of  that  eternal 
and  aeif-aacru&cing  vigilance  which  keepe 
men  free:  Wow.  therefore,  be  It 

Jteseleed  by  the  Ameneari  Legion  in  na- 
tional Convention,  ustembled  \n  Miami,  Fla.. 
October  li-21.  1949.  That  we  again  declare 
our  undying  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  our 
fathera.  the  faith  that  founded  a  nation  of 
free  individuals  creating  and  employing  the 
powers  of  government  only  to  nuUie  their 
fieedom  Um  more  secure  and  their  liberty  the 
more  desirable,  a  nation  In  legend  and  In 
fact  the  last  great  hope  of  a  theretofore  be- 
wildered and  enslaved  humanity:  be  it 
further 

"Jtesoived.  That  we  propoae  to  aee  to  It 
tliat  this  last  great  hope  of  man  be  not  lost 
either  to  enemies  Invading  from  without,  or 
traitors  corrupting  from  within;  that  this 
Oovemmcnt  of  free  men.  by  free  men,  and  for 
the  freedom  of  men  shall  not  be  loet  either 
to  tiiose  who  would  become  tyrants  (or  their 
own  aelflah  Interest*  or  to  those  whoee  vul- 
nerability to  tbe  songa  of  IJtopla  make  them 
tlie  easy  prey  of  fasclstic  and  communistic 
totalitarianisms;  be  It  further 

"Retolvtd,  That  we  go  forth  from  this  con- 
vention to  warn  all  those  who  believe  in 
Americanism  that  la  this  hour  of  national 
peril,  ths  time  is  laur  than  we  think:  that 
thslr  defense  of  the  life  ttiey  love  must  be 
prompt,  thorough,  united,  and  miliunt:  that 
they  and  we,  defending  our  Nation  in  iU 
maturity,  are  not  worthy  of  tbe  trust  given 
us  if  we  do  not  pledge  to  the  cause,  as  did 
those  defending  It  In  lu  Infaacy.  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor;  be  it 
further  here  and  oow  highly 

"RetoivtA.  That  we  reoogulse  the  time  of 
ths  battle  as  now.  the  place  of  the  battls 
as  here,  and  that  we  enter  tiie  fray  in  the 
Arm  dsterminatlon  that  our  seal  for  Ameri- 
canism shall  be  unmatched  in  degree  by  the 
fanaticism  of  its  worst  enemies,  and  that 
the  ultimate  victory  shall  ceruinly  be  ours, 
for  Ood  and  country." 

"Resolution  631 
"Whereas  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Amerlean  LeglOD.  as  part  of  Its  Americanism 
profraOk  to  eeodemn  and  oppose  all  forms 
of  subversive  activities,  whether  they  be 
manifested  by  an  appeal  to  racial  hatreds 
and  prejwlloee  or  by  attempu  to  divide  this 
Natloo  into  industrial  strife  by  aglUting 
and  fomenting  trouble  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  economic  group  against  econ<Mals 
group;  and 
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"Whereas  communism  is  an  ideology,  a 
itate  of  mind,  a  tnindle  of  emotion,  which 
has  skillfully  organised  and  develop<:d.  with 
many  secret  and  conspiratorial  aspects,  to 
serve  where  required  as  a  fifth  eolumn  for 
the  Oovernment  of  Soviet  Russia;    and 

"Whereas  many  Communists.  Communist 
sympathizers,  and  their  fellow  travelers  are 
reliably  reported  to  have  secured  employ- 
ment In  confidential  and  key  positions  in 
public  offlce,  political  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  particularly  In  the  teaching  pro- 
fession In  our  schools  and  colleges;  and 

"Whereas  subversive  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals are  continuing  their  vicious  cam- 
paigns of  propaganda  to  disunite  and  divide 
the  American  people,  setting  class  against 
class,  race  against  race,  and  creed  agairwt 
creed:  and 

"Whereas  these  un-American  forces  are 
disrupting  national  unity  in  these  critical 
postwar  vearF.  when  victory  on  the  home 
front  and  peace  In  the  world  are  as  impor- 
tant as  was  victory  on  the  battle  front;  and 
"Whereas  some  form  of  legitimate  dem- 
ocratic action  is  necessary  as  a  defense 
against  Communist  betrayal  of  our  form  of 
government  and  to  insure  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Rcxolved  by  the  Ameriecn  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention  asxembled.  That  we  call 
upon  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  oppose  this 
threat  to  American  unity  and  urge  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds 
to  demonstrate  that^same  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  was  evidenced  by  our  armed  forces 
on  the  battle  fronts  in  our  fight  against  ag- 
gression, bigotry,  and  Intolerance,  and  fight 
every  attempt  of  these  un-American  forces 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  of  life, 
liberty.  Justice,  and  freedom  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution." 

The  American  Legion  has  always  stood  for 
an  Americanism  based  on  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  all  human  belnirs  and  ha*  been 
sternly  vocal  against  false  Americanism  doc- 
trines that  attempt  to  foster  religious,  racial. 
or  class  hatred  among  the  American  people. 
The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  it 
has  helped  and  can  help  further  in  the 
eradication  of  rellglovis  and  racial  strife  in 
the  United  States  by  exposing  to  its  member- 
shlo  and  their  families  those  orgnnizatlons, 
groups,  Individuals,  sometimes  through 
publications,  radio,  and  on  public  platforms, 
who  seek  to  destroy  a  harmonious  and  demo- 
cratic America. 

Therefore,  in  this  new  1949  report  of  the 
Americanism  Commission  Department  of 
nitnols  of  the  American  Legion,  we  shall  list 
and  discuss  many  of  the  exisUng  organiza- 
tions whose  ptirposes  and  techniques  are 
contrary  to  the  basic  moral  and  legal  values 
of  American  cltlrenshlp.  We  do  this,  strong- 
ly believing,  that  when  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  American  Legion  knows  fully 
about  these  organisations,  and  IndlvlduaU, 
It  will  not  only  not  fall  victim  to  them,  but 
It  Will  conUnue  to  expose  ti\*  true  character 
of  these  urfaniaations  and  individuals  to  the 
entire  Amerlcnn  populations  and  individuals 
that  foster  rnrinl  and  rellslous  hatreds.  The 
Department  of  lUinoU.  American  Legion,  has 
la  other  exposuree  emphasiasd  and  rsitsrsted 
l«s  opposition  to  the  equally  dangtrous  Com- 
muniit  group*  In  the  United  gutea.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  national  organisation. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  activities  of 
many  organisations,  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  those  lUted  below  are  in- 
imical to  the  best  interests  of  American 
democracy.  These  organUatlons  are  anU- 
Amerlcnn  since  they  pit  class  against  class, 
rats  against  race,  and  creed  against  creed, 
and  make  appeals  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis,  all  with  the  purpose  of  creating 
chaos  and  disunity  among  otu  people. 

Name:  Anglo-Saxon  Federation.  Place: 
Haverhill.  Mass.    Leader:  Howard  Rand. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  Is  a  group 
which  preaches  the  theory  that  they  are  the 


true  deeeendants  of  Israel.  They  resort  to 
anti-Catholicism  and  anti-Semitism.  Oper- 
ating under  various  names,  the  group  has 
its  eounterpert  in  all  of  the  English-speak- 
ing countries  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
chapters  In  Chicago,  Dayton.  Portland.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Boston.  The  oOelal  publication 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  Is  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Destiny. 

Name:  Christian  Nationalist  Crusade: 
Christian  Nationalist  Party:  Patriotic  Tract 
Society.  Place:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Leader: 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  is  probably  the  most 
vicious  of  the  rabble-rousing  and  sensational 
hate  mongers  operating  today.  He  has  fol- 
lowers throughout  the  country,  and  his  lit- 
erature distribution  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions. The  Patriotic  Tract  Society  Is  a 
paper  organization  that  Is  used  as  a  front 
for  the  distribution  of  this  literature  The 
ofBclal  publication  of  Smith's  outfits  is  the 
Cross  and  the  Hag.  Typical  of  the  false  and 
dangero\ia  doctrines  that  have  appeared  in 
this  publication  are  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  May  1649  Issue:  "We  believe  in  the 
complete  social  and  political  segregation  of 
the  black  and  white  races  In  America." 

"The  danger  to  the  white  race  comes 
from  the  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  race  to 
dominate  the  world." 

Name:  Citizens  Protective  League.  Place: 
New  York,  N.  Y     Leader:  Kurt  Mertlg. 

The  Citizens  Protective  League  has  been  a 
rallying  point  for  bund  elements  and  native 
Fascists.  On  January  10,  1946,  Mertlg  was 
arrested  for  unlawful  assembly  and  drew  a 
sentence  of  6  months  In  the  workhouse  and 
served  his  time.  The  Citizens  Protective 
League  was  branded  subversive  by  Attwuey 
General  Tom  Clark  In  May  1948. 

Name:  Constitutional  Educational  League. 
Plp.ce:  New  York.  N.  Y.  Leader:  Joseph  P. 
Kamp. 

The  Constitutional  Educational  League's 
main  activity  Is  pamphleteering.  Pamphlets 
issued  by  the  group  try  to  create  religious 
hoetlllty.  In  its  accusations  of  "Oonununlst 
Infiltration."  It  makes  malicious  and  irre- 
sponsible charges  against  responsible  and  re- 
spected groups  and  individuals  who  are  work- 
ing to  strengthen  and  Improve  our  democ- 
racy. The  league  Is  a  personal  vehicle  of 
Kamp's.  which  sells  Its  pamphlets  at  profit- 
eering prices  in  order  to  insure  a  good  living 
for  him. 

Name:  Great  Pyramid  Club.  Place:  Los 
Angele*.  Calif.  Leaders:  Ray  and  Sam  Capt. 
Among  the  leadership  of  this  group  are  a 
number  of  former  klansmen.  Rev.  Wesley 
Swift  has  been  a  regular  speaker  before  this 
organization.  Swift  Is  a  former  klansmsn 
and  a  known  rabble  rouser.  He  has  a  repu- 
tation of  being  the  west  coast's  most  vicious 
hate  mongrr 

Name:  House  of  Prayer  for  All  People. 
Place:  Denver,  Colo.  Leader:  Rev.  William  L. 
Blessing. 

Blsasiog  preaches  the  Anglo>8ason  Federa- 
tion's tjTse  of  religion,  although  he  Is  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  group.  He  Is  not 
only  antl-Semltlc,  but  frequently  makes 
vitriolic  attack*  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 
Blessing's  offlclal  publication  Is  cslled  Show- 
ers of  Ble**ing.  A  typical  quote  from  his 
publication  Is  Ih*  following  taken  from  the 
May  13.  liM9.  lsi>us:  "How  much  better  off 
would  w*  In  thi*  country  be  if  Roman  Ca- 
tholiciam  were  completely  defeated — not  a 
Roman  Catholic  left  in  tbe  country?" 

Name:  Judge  Armstrong  Foundation. 
Place;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Leader:  George  W. 
Armstrong. 

The  Judge  Armstrong  Foundation  was  set 
up  to  support  financially  those  devlslonist 
"nationalist"  groups  in  which  Arm*wong 
was  intereetcd.  Armstrong  I*  an  Independ- 
ently wealthy  man,  and  has  written  several 
antl -Democratic  pamphlets.  In  one  of  his 
pamphleu  Armstrong  urged  the  repeal  of 
sections   of    the    fourteenth    and    fifteenth 


amendments  to  the  Conatltutlon  "thereby 
limiting  the  franchUe  to  the  Nation*  white 
Americans"  another  aspect  of  the  "White  Su- 
premacy" doctrine. 

Name:  Ku  Klux  Klan  (Aasoclatlon  of 
Georgia  Klans).  Place:  AUanta.  Ga.: 
Leader:   Dr.  Samuel  Green. 

We  have  before  us  again  the  hooded  se- 
cret order  and  Its  fiery  cross.  Its  methods 
of  Intimidation  and  terrorism  have  long 
been  the  disgust  and  disdain  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  Antlmask  laws  have  been  passed 
In  a  number  of  Southern  States,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  order.  The  Klan  is.  of 
course,  not  only  anti-Negro.  anti-Jewish,  and 
anti-Catholic,  but  extends  its  cruel  and  in- 
human activities  against  veterans.  Recent 
Indictments  and  resultant  convictions  of 
those  guilty  of  these  Illegal  acts  are  eagerly 
expected  by  all  law-abiding  and  law-observ- 
ing citizens. 

Name:  Loyal  American  Group.  Place: 
Union.  N.  J.     Leader:     Conde  McGlnley. 

This  organization  was  set  up  by  McGlnley 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  hate-mon- 
gertng  paper.  Common  Sense.  Numerous 
meetings  have  been  held  in  New  Jersey,  at 
which  some  of  the  most  poisonous  literature 
published  has  been  offered  for  sale  The 
Loyal  American  group  and  Common  Sense 
have  been  denounced  by  patriotic  organiza- 
tions and  by  official  Catholic  t)Odlee.  The 
oflttclal  publication  of  this  group  Is  called 
Common  Sense. 

Name:  Lxitheran  Research  Society  Place: 
I>trolt.  Mich.     Leader:  Lawrence  Rellly. 

The  Lutheran  Research  Society  Is  an  In- 
dependent venture  and  has  no  connnectlon 
with  the  official  Lutheran  Synod,  a  respected 
organization.  This  society  does  not  hold 
regular  meetings  but  it  has  sponsored  the 
appearance  in  Detroit  of  Don  Lohbeck  and 
Kenneth  Goff,  representatives  of  Gerald  L. 
K.  Smith.  The  official  publication  of  this 
group  is  called  Eleventh  Hour. 

Name :  National  Blue  Star  Mothers.  Place : 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Leader:  Catherine  V. 
Brown. 

A  violently  hate-mongering  group.  It 
laoels  Its  critics  as  either  Jews  or  Reds. 
This  group  distributed  masses  of  hate  litera- 
ture at  the  Democratic  and  Republican  con- 
ventions held  In  Philadelphia  in  1948.  They 
tried  to  cause  disturbances  to  loctis  atten- 
tion on  their  activities.  This  group  has  re- 
cently been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General's 
offlce  as  being  subversive. 

Name:  National  Economic  Council.  Place: 
New  York.  N.  Y.    Leader:  Merwln  K.  Hart. 

Merwln  K.  Hart  operate*  his  National  Eco- 
nomic Council  with  an  aura  of  respectability. 
Recently.  Hart  abandoned  his  subtle  innuen- 
does aad  showed  his  true  character  by  resort- 
ing to  anti-Semitic  Items  In  his  publlcattons 
and  speeches.  The  official  publication  of  this 
group  Is  the  Economic  Council  Letter. 

Name:  National  Renalasanee  Party.  Plaos: 
Beacon,  N.  T.    Leader:  James  H.  Madole. 

The  National  Bsaalssaaee  Party  is  a  one- 
man  antldemocratie  organisation.  Madole  is 
given  to  one-man  crusades  which  have  fancy 
titles,  such  as  the  Animlst  Party,  National 
Renaissance  Party,  etc.  He  has  mads  ssveral 
attempu  to  unify  the  nationalist  movsmsat 
in  ths  United  Butee.  The  following  are  two 
of  the  published  aims  of  M.ls  group: 

1.  "Nationalisation  of  our  people  through 
an  educational  campaign  among  ooilsge, 
church .  and  labor  groups." 

a.  'Termination  of  political  bufsaucraey 
and  eatahlisbment  of  rule  by  ths  iatsUeetuai 
elite." 

Name:  NaUonallst  Action  League.  Place: 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Leader:  W.  Henry  McFar> 
land,  Jr. 

The  NaUonallst  Action  League  was  re- 
cently set  up  by  MacFarland.  a  Philadelphia 
extremist.  It  is  a  political  action  group, 
aimed  at  Influencing  voters  and  leglslaUon. 
MacFarland  works  closely  with  such  known 
rabble  rouscrs  as  Catherine  V.  Brown  of  tbe 
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RaaM:  Fro-Aaaarlcan  Information  Buraau. 
Ptaoa  HtncUry.  Hi.  Laadar .  Andraw  B 
McAllUtcr. 

Tba  Pro-Am«i1c«o  InfanaaUoii  Bureau  u 
a  «laartac  houar   for   hnu   Utarature      Mc- 
baa  nuKla  aaveral   unauooaaaful   at- 
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bald   aeTeral   ooafarancaa   In   BlacklaT. 
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United 


It  War   Vetarana   of   the 
Raw    Tork,    N.    T 

Smythe. 

A  ooa-man  paper  organixatlon.  which  pub- 
Uabaa  anU-Samiuc  and  anti-CatboUc 
laaBata  and  pamphleU.  ApparenUy  the 
funds  aoliclcad  by  amytba  thn>u(b  hia  or- 
■anlaauon  are  bia  aola  aourca  ot  Ineome. 
■a  la  a  habitual  drunJuird  with  no  oataoalbia 
I— n«  of  aupport.  In  a  recent  brochure. 
P<tf>»«b»d  br  thU  group.  Jim  follow  ing  slogan 
vaa  printed  in  bold  typa:  "We  stand  oppoaad 
to  racial  and  aodal  equality  " 

Maoae:  Public  Affairs  rorum.  Place:  Loa 
intalaa.  CaJlf.     Leader.  Karl  Craig. 

A  hat*  organisation,  which  hoida  regular 
■Maitags.  Tba  g atharinca  of  the  fonun  are 
the  rer.daavoua  of  a  number  of  other  notori- 
ous rabble  rooaars  and  a  distributing  point 
for  a  great  deal  of  baU  literature. 

Mot  only  are  there  organlxatlona  which  by 
their  polifCtaa  and  techniquaa  attempt  to  fur- 
ther dl^xmlty  among  the  American  people, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  pubUcatlona  tbat 
bare  no  organteUonai  aaiiaticma  which  try 
to  aontrlbuta  to  tba  aame  pemlcioua  goal. 
■•low  are  Ustad  aooa  of  the  more  important 
ot  these  pubUcatkma: 

American  Olgaat.  Araarlcua.  Oa.  Dewey 
Tart,  editor. 

B— eoai  Light  Herald.  Ataacadero.  Calif.. 
WtllLam  KuUgraOi.  editor. 

Bible  Newa  lOaahaa.  Parlbault.  Minn.. 
WUUam  D.  Rerrstrom.  editor. 

Boise  VaUey  Berakt.  lilddleton.  Idaho. 
A  Boyd  and  I.  W.  OoraaU.  edlton 

Broom.  San  Olego.  CaltT..  C.  Leon  OaAryan, 
editor. 

Chrlatian  Vetcraaa  Polttlcal  Oounael.  Chl- 
eapa.  Ul .  Predariek  Klster.  agitia 

Dayton  Independent.  DajtOD.  Ohio.  A.  O. 
■Ueay.  adttor. 

Dtfendar.  Wichita.  Kana..  Oerald  B.  Wln- 
rod.  adttoc. 

Orag  .  8yd  O   Pierce. 


Oeorgla  Tribune.  Coiumbua.  Oa..  "Parson" 
adttor. 
OarMantown.  111..  Bdward  A. 


Fort  Worth.  Tea..  J.  A. 

LoTaU. 

Jiallst.  Marldea.  Conn..  Benry  8.  Sattlar. 

_^  Calif, 

Ohio  MoMar.  Daytoa.  Ohio.  Ohio  Plaoaar. 
iBc  .  silt  or. 

Pray  Circle  Lactar.  Wichita.  Kana .  Oerald 
■l  Wtarod.  pubUahar. 


Truth    and    Liberty.    Minneapolis.    Minn.. 
C   O   StadakleT.  editor. 

Williams     IntaUlganca    Summary.    Holly- 
wood. CaUf ..  Bohart  ■.  WUlhuna.  editor. 

TlM  aiaarlran  Lagloa  baa  on  many  occa- 
ataew  tPMitad  Ita  aembarshlp  of  sctivuie* 
of  soaaa  of  tba  groupa  and  publications  listed 
shore.  Bear  alaca  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  American  Legion.  Department  of  Dllnols. 
baa  enerfetlcally  gone  on  record  etary  year 
in  condemning  all  thoae  orgaalaatloas  and 
which  try  to  foster  disunity  in 
Other  sections  of  the  Legion 
here  opposed  thoee  groups  similarly.  For 
example.  In  January  of  1940  the  Legion- 
naire. oAclsl  publication  of  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  New  Tork.  warned 
ita  membership  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  publication  Common  Senae.  the 
Union.  N  J..  i>apcr.  publiahed  by  Conde 
McClnley.  The  Legion  publication  referred 
to  Common  Sanaa  as  "a  hate  sheet"  and 
said  that  Common  Sense  is  "violently  snti- 
Semitic  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Amerlcsn  Lsglon."  In  a  recent 
issue.  April-May  l»49.  of  the  Summary  of 
Trends  and  Developmenu  Szpoaing  the 
Communtat  Coaaplraiey. '  putaiiabad  by  the 
Watlonal  AmartoanlaB  CaauoAaaiou.  sub- 
committee on  SubTersive  Activities  of  to« 
American  Lagloa.  s  number  of  the  organlza- 
tioos  Uatatf  above  ware  claaalHad  by  this 
puMlcatloa  aa  aubeeralve:  for  example,  the 
National  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America  and 
Origmal   Southern  Klans.   Inc. 

The  chairman  of  Americanism  commission 
of  the  American  Legion.  Department  of  Illi- 
nois, believes  that  It  U  tUe  duty  of  every 
AoMTlcanism  chairman  of  every  poet  and 
that  of  each  Uberty-lovlng  American  not  only 
to  famlllsrtae  himself  with  the  contenu  of 
this  report,  but  to  be  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  positive  Americanism  programs 
on  this  subject,  throughout  the  year.  This 
department  invites  poat  Amerlcaniam  chair- 
man and  other  citizens  to  make  use  of  Its 
aarvlces  in  the  creation  of  affirmative  and 
affective  Amerlcaniam  programs  in  laaal  < 
Bunitles  It  la  hoped  that  theae 
will  carry  into  effect  American  Legion  man- 
dates agalnat  thoae  foaterlng  religious  hat- 
reda.  hate  mongerlng.  and  rabble  rousing  as 
well  aa  other  mandataa  agalnat  those  isms 
which  place  in  peril  our  MUtOiabed  iosU- 
tutiona. 

BLLIOOOe  M.  LXBONATI, 

Chairman.  Amencanuin  CommU- 
stoa.  Department  of  lUinoia, 
American  Legion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  ti«cin:a 
Ilf  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSENTATIVra 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eittend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
OKD.  I  Insert  a  copy  of  ui  ciMy  entitled 
"Sou  azid  Water  Consenration.'*  written 
by  Peggy  Hopkins,  of  SUunton.  Augusta 
County.  Va  .  which  won  first  prize  In  a 
contest  conducted  by  the  Harrisonburg- 
Rockingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
among  high-.^chool  students  of  Page. 
Augusta,  and  Rockingham  Counties. 


•oa    AND    WSTSa    COMsaTATTOir 

(By  fttgf  Hopktna.  Lee  Blgh  School. 
Btanntoo.  Va. ) 
Of  what  importanea  are  our  soil  and  water 
to  ua7    Do  we  realiae  how  much  they  mean 


to  us.  or  do  we  Just  derive  naany  things  from 
them  without  actually  realizing  their  impor- 
tance? It  is  feared  that  too  many  people 
don't  consider  how  much  they  mean  to  us 
and  are  aometlmes  very  wasteful  or  deatrue- 
tlve.  This  is  one  reaaon  why  we  must  begin 
now.  before  It  is  too  late,  to  conserve  the  soil 
and  water  that  we  tiave. 

Soil  la  our  Nation's  .noat  Important  re- 
source as  both  city  and  country  people  can- 
not live  without  It.  Today  we  are  becoming 
more  concerned  with  America's  soil  and 
water  reaourcca  as  we  realize  that  they  will 
mean  a  lot  In  the  future  prosp>erlty  of  the 
Uhltad  Statec.  Our  food  and  fiber  cropa 
come  from  the  soil  and  If  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue havlni;  theee  we  must  conserve  the 
soil.  The  soil  in  our  land  is  therefore  the 
foundation  of  America,  for  everything  we  do 
la  built  from  the  productivity  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands. 

Everyone  is  alao  dependent  upon  our  watar 
reeource  throughout  every  day  of  his  life. 
It  Is  necessary  on  farms  for  the  growth  of 
J  crops  and  in  raising  animals  as  well  as  for 
many  other  things.  It  Is  a  necessity  in  all 
bumea  for  cooking,  drinking,  and  washing. 
Towns  and  cities  must  use  water  for  tire  pro- 
tection and  for  sanitation.  In  our  indus- 
tries, it  is  used  for  power  and  light.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  things  for  which  it  is 
necesaar)-;  in  fact,  without  water,  we  could 
not  live.  Even  though  water  is  so  Important 
many  of  us  don't  even  know  where  water 
comes  from.  We  thini  that  there  Is  nothing 
to  It  except  a  twist  of  the  faucet  and  we 
will  have  pure,  clear  water.  It  Is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  this  for  there  Is  much  behind  the 
fsucet  which  brings  us  our  water.  There  are 
pipes,  the  lake  or  reservoir,  the  stream  and 
the  sou.  The  soil  la  really  a  source  of  our 
water  as  it  collects  and  stores  the  water  aa 
it  falls  from  the  sky.  Both  water  and  soU 
are  quite  necessary  for  we  could  not  live 
without  both  of  them. 

Although,  we  sometimes  do  not  realize 
it.  our  sou  Is  not  permanent.  Both  wind 
and  water  carry  away  some  soU  with  them 
when  they  move  acroas  any  bare  land  and 
unleaa  w«  can  keep  the  sou  fastened  down, 
it  may  be  eventually  waahed  away,  either  a 
short  dutance  or  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
We  can  keep  the  soil  fastened  down  by 
planting  cropa  which  wUl  hold  the  soU  In 
place.  Der\se  growth  is  a  great  aid  In  help- 
ing to  slow  down  the  movement  of  the  soil. 
If  we  have  dense  growth,  there  will  stlU 
be  a  alight  eroalon  of  the  land,  but  it  wUl 
be  ao  alow  that  nature  wUl  have  time  to 
fplaea  the  soU  by  constantly  forming  new 
topMll.  This  type  of  erosion  is  not  dan- 
gerous as  a  rule,  but  if  our  land  is  culti- 
vated or  left  bare,  a  faster  kind  of  erosion 
wlU  occur  It  Is  this  type  of  erosion  that 
la  eaiiaed  by  man's  carelessness.  ThU  ero- 
sion destroys  grasslands  which  have  been 
made  thin  by  overgrazing.  It  also  destroys 
woodlands  In  which  there  has  been  over- 
ctttttag  or  burning.  If  we  aren't  more  care- 
Ol  about  this  sou  eroalon  it  may  rulu  moat 
ot  our  good  land. 

Bear  aince  the  beginning  of  clvUlzatlon  in 
ABerica.  man  haa  had  the  terrible  habit  of 
waating  the  glfu  of  nature.  The  greateat 
waate  in  our  resources  has  been  In  the  mU- 
uae  of  our  aoU  and  water  Eroalon  has  ruined 
much  of  our  beat  farming  and  grazing  land 
becauaa  ot  the  careleaanea  of  man.  This 
has  cauaad  many  farm  families  to  lose  their 
meana  of  earning  a  living. 

Dcatruction  of  theae  reaources  Is  not  aa 
critical  now  aa  it  waa  in  the  past  but  it 
la  sttU  going  on  to  some  extent.  We  muat 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  trouble  that  tba 
loaa  of  sou  and  water  can  cause  for  they 
are  valuable  resources  upon  which  future 
generations  must  live. 

So  much  land  has  been  waated  In  the  past 
that  tlM  stage  haa  baan  reached  where  we 
have  no  more  land  to  loaa.  We  really  need 
more  good  land  for  cropa  now.  but  too  many 
farmera  are  uaing  poor  land  that  should  ba 
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turned  back  to  grass  or  woodland.  If  we 
loae  much  more  land,  we  will  be  unable  to 
keep  our  standard  of  living  of  today. 

Soil  conservationists  have  many  things  to 
consider  in  protecting  the  land  from  erosion 
and  exhaustion.  They  must  realize  and  make 
other  people  realize  that  all  land  is  not  alike, 
and  that  certain  types  of  soil  are  better  suited 
for  certain  crops  and  that  the  soil  would  be 
wasted  if  not  planted  with  the  proper  crops. 
Conservation  of  sou  Is  the  proper  use  and 
care  of  the  land.  It  Is  using  the  land  wisely 
and  producing  the  largest  amount  of  things 
which  are  needed  most,  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  soli  and  not  damaging  It. 

There  are  certain  soU  problems  that  con- 
servation helps  prevent;  such  as  keeping  the 
topsoll  froia  washing  or  blowing  away,  the 
exhaustion  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  by  over- 
cropping, too  much  water  In  the  soil  or  wet 
lands,  a  lack  of  water  In  the  soil  or  dry  lands, 
and  improper  cultivation 

There  are  also  several  means  of  preventing 
these  soil  problems  and  waste  of  water  and 
protecting  cmr  land  which  many  of  our  farm- 
ers are  practicing  at  the  present  time.  On 
some  land,  farmers  have  made  drainage 
waterways,  ponds,  firebreaks,  and  shelter 
belts  and  windbreaks.  In  planting  crops,  cer- 
tain  methods  are  used  such  as  contour  farm- 
ing, strip  cropping,  terracing,  gully  control, 
crop  rotation,  proper  use  of  lime,  manures, 
and  fertlllMr.  planting  of  cover  cropa,  Uriga- 
tlon  and  pasture  development.  Now  moat  of 
us  have  heard  of  these  methods  before  but 
probably  don't  even  realize  what  they  are. 
The  drainage  waterways  provide  a  source 
of  hay  for  grazing.  They  are  seeded  with 
soil-holding  and  soll-blndlng  crops  and  are 
more  desirable  If  they  are  broad.  Farm  ponds 
are  necessary  for  several  reasons  on  a  farm. 
They  will  serve  as  a  storage  for  water  to  be 
used  In  irrigation,  they  will  provide  fresh 
fish  for  food,  and  water  for  livestock  and  fire 
prote<:tlon.  Flrebrealu  are  placed  in  wooded 
areas  and  Itt  pastures.  They  should  be  wide 
enough  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  fire. 
Shelterbelu  and  windbreaks  are  an  aid  In 
preventing  soU  blowing.  The  shelterbelts 
consist  of  several  rows  of  trees  and  shrubs 

Contour  farming  is  level  farming  which 
saves  power  and  equipment  and  also  holds 
the  water  In  many  smaU  ridges  so  that  it  will 
not  waah  away  the  soil.  The  furrows  are 
cur\ed  to  fit  the  lay  of  the  land  Instead  of 
straight  furrows  that  run  up  and  downhill. 
Strip  cropping  Is  the  planting  of  strips  of 
close-growlBg  plants  such  as  grass  or  clover 
between  alternate  strips  of  row  crops.  These 
strips  hold  water  and  prevent  erosion.  Ter- 
racing is  the  ridging  of  the  land  somewhat  on 
the  contour.  This  is  usually  done  on  sloping 
fields  and  tei'ds  to  hold  the  rainfall  which 
will  then  run  off  slowly  without  causing 
much  erosion.  Gullies  are  caused  by  a  rush 
of  water  dowrihlll  which  washes  away  the 
ecu  They  may  be  prevented  by  planting 
grass,  vines,  trees,  and  shrubs,  or  by  forming 
innat  to  catch  silt.  Crop  rotation  ia  the 
growing  of  different  crops  In  succession  to 
keep  the  soil  productive  and  to  Improve  it: 
in  this  way  one  crop  helps  another  crop. 
Lime,  manure,  and  fertilizer  are  used  In  the 
soil  to  enrich  it  when  necessary.  This  will 
enable  the  growth  of  vigorous  roots  to  hold 
the  soil  in  place.  Cover  crops  are  planted  as 
summer  crops,  winter  crops,  and  permanent 
crops  The  purpose  of  these  Is  to  furnish 
cover  for  wBdhfe  and  to  utUlxe  places  on  the 
farm  that  are  not  being  used  for  other  crops. 
This  practice  Is  being  neglected.  Irrigation 
Is  an  important  method  which  Is  used  to  help 
the  growth  of  cropa.  It  is  the  spreading  of 
Wktar  which  Ls  brought  by  canals  and  ditches. 
Tba  last  and  one  of  the  most  Important  prac- 
tloaa  ia  paature  development.  Graraea  and 
legumes  are  planted  which  enrich  the  soil 
and  furnish  food  Tor  livestock.  All  of  thaae 
methods  cannot  be  used  on  the  same  type  of 
soil  but  since  there  are  so  many  different 
types  of  soU  there  is  a  method  for  practically 
every  type      IT  these  methods  bad  not  been 


developed  our  land  would  probably  be  in  a 
state  of  total  destruction. 

The  United  States  Is  divided  Into  aoU-con- 
servation  districts  which  are  local  units  of 
government  which  operate  under  States  laws. 
These  districts  are  set  up  and  run  by  farmers 
to  protect  farms  and  other  lands  from  ero- 
sion, to  conserve  rainfall,  and  to  Improve 
productivity.  They  may  receive  help  from 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  ^These 
farmers  cooperate  with  each  other  to  protect 
their  lands  and  each  farmer  has  a  part  In 
the  district-wide  plan  Instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  an  Individual.  The  sticcees  In  these 
soil-conservation  districts  la  due  to  team- 
work, and  with  teamwork  the  work  of  the 
farms  is  done  faster  and  all  farmers  benefit 
from  it. 

Outside  of  the  soli -conservation  districts 
there  are  other  agencies  organized  for  the 
purpoae  of  conserving  our  water  and  sol!  and 
other  resources.  The  CCC  camps  did  a  tre- 
mendous Job  In  this  way 

Prom  time  to  time,  new  ways  of  conserva- 
tion are  being  developed  and  more  farmers 
are  realizing  the  importance  of  conserving 
their  soil  and  water.  Not  only  farmers  but 
everyone  must  think  seriously  atx>ut  how 
miich  they  mean  to  us  and  not  Jtist  Ignore 
them. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  clvUlBatlon  In 
America  man  haa  had  the  terrible  habit  of 
waiting  the  gifts  of  nature.  The  greatest 
waste  In  our  resources  has  been  In  the  misuse 
of  oiu-  soil  and  water.  If  oonaervation  is  not 
begun  within  our  generation  there  wUl  be  no 
good  water  or  land  for  future  generations. 
The  SOU  In  our  country  Is.  therefore,  the 
foundation  of  America,  for  everything  we  do 
is  buiJt  up  from  the  productivity  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUfFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIViBS 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  timely  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  8.  1949.  issue  of 
America. 

The  article  follows: 

THB  PRicr  or  OUR  stjavn'Ai, 
(By  M.  Amrine  and  E.  A.  Conway) 

An  era  died,  an  era  only  4  years  old.  when 
President  Truman  announced  on  September 
23  that  within  recent  weeks  an  atomic  explo- 
sion occurred  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

We  Americans  seem  these  days  to  read  the 
newspapers  as  one  reads  the  death  notice  ol 
a  friend  suddenly  gone.  |It  waa  iiKleed  a 
cherished  frier.d — our  atomic-bomb  monop- 
oly.) There  Is  this  difference.  One  reads 
such  obituaries  through  a  blur.  In  this  case 
the  notices  themselves  are  blurred.  Never 
have  we  read  fuzzier,  more  misleading,  more 
fundamentally  wrong  statements  than  those 
uttered  by  our  high  national  leaders  when 
the  news  broke  that  the  Soviets  had  exploded 
ovu:  monopoly. 

We  sympathize  with  prominent  people 
pinioned  by  the  press  without  warning  and 
asked  for  comment  on  this  or  that  emer- 
gency. We  were  nonetheless  shocked  when 
a  man  aa  respected  for  his  perception  as 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  president  of  Colum- 
bia University,  said  flatly:  "I  see  no  reaaon 
why  a  development  that  was  anticipated 
yaara  ago  should  cause  any  revolutionary 
change  in  our  tbluJtlng  or  in  our  actiooa." 


If  there  la  not  such  a  change,  the  land  we 
love  may  not  live  through  the  next  decade. 

We  were  shocked  even  more  by  the  state- 
ment, obviously  carefully  considered,  of  a 
man  most  qualified  to  comment,  a  man 
whose  understanding  of  human  relations  we 
have  always  admired — David  E.  Lillenthal. 
According  to  United  Press,  the  AEC  Chair- 
man said  that  this  country  must  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  establish  unquestioned 
and  unmistakable  leadership  In  an  atomic 
armament  race.  Mr.  Lillenthal  said  he  felt 
now  precisely  as  he  felt  before  he  knew  Rus- 
sia had  the  bomb.  He  then  referred  to  a 
July  e  statement  In  which  he  had  said  that 
by  maintaining  that  leadership  we  cotild 
buy  time  for  reason  to  prevail.  He  added 
that  numbers  and  not  simply  the  first 
atomic  weapons  are  the  crucial  item. 

It  is  vital  for  you,  our  reader,  to  Join  ua 
in  our  search  for  the  sense  of  that  state- 
ment. '  What  happened  somewhere  in  Silierla 
happened  to  you.  The  atom  bomb  Is  no 
longer  a  mysterious  something  we  dropped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  killing  some 
thousands  of  unknown  Japanese.  Today 
your  very  life  Is  Involved  in  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  statements  like  Lllienthal's.  For- 
eign policy  has  become  personal  policy.  We 
ask  you  to  ask  with  us:  "What  actual  con- 
crete assurance  does  this  plan  of  atomic 
leadership  offer  me?  If  the  United  Statea 
travels  In  this  direction,  will  1  be  safe  to- 
night, will  I  be  safe  tomorrow,  and  the  to- 
morrows after  that?" 

Let  us  see. 

Though  our  leaders  woxild  not  admit  it. 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  during 
the  past  4  years  has  been  our  monopoly  of 
the  aton-ic  bomb,  our  unique  ability  to  anni- 
hilate enemy  cities  and  citizens,  without 
fear  of  similar  retaliation. 

That  monopoly  now  has  vanished.  What 
does  Mr.  Lillenthal  say  now? 

It  is  not  really  gone.  Though  sole  poa- 
session  is  gone,  proportion  is  still  ours.  You 
see,  we  stUl  have  a  monopoly  of  the  art  of 
making  bombs  quickly.  And  we  can  keep 
ahead.  The  Russians  can  never  catch  up 
with  us. 

The  Russians  have  one  bomb?  We  have 
1  hundred.  The  Russians  have  a  hundred? 
Well  have  a  thousand. 

This  atomic-leadership  doctrine  is  funda- 
mentally unsound.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
Itlnd  of  assumption  that  beguUed  us  before. 
Then  we  said  that  our  superiority  lay  in 
nuclear  physics,  in  engineering,  and  in  dol- 
lars. A  top  United  States  atomic  auviiier, 
John  M.  Hancock,  went  about  saying  that 
the  Russians  wouldn't  be  able  to  produce 
a  bomb  for  20  years.  On  September  23  we 
were  forced  to  admit  that  the  Russians  had 
matched  our  physics  and  presumably  our 
dollars.  Now  we  fail  back  on  the  only  as- 
sumption left,  that  they  cannot  match,  much 
les6  surpass,  our  engineering.  We  still  wiah- 
think  that  the  Russians  are  five-thumbed 
boobies  who  cant  repair  a  Ford  car. 

Already  there  ic  a  disquieting  unanimity 
about  the  answers  being  given  to  the  ques- 
tion; "What  do  we  do  now?"  The  answer 
given  is  merely,  "Keep  ahead."  Is  this  to  be 
the  summit  of  oiur  statecraft  in  this  crisu? 

For  once  Mr.  Lillenthal  fijids  himself  side 
by  side  with  the  Hearst  press.  Here  is  tha 
Hearst-simplified  version  of  the  Lillenthal 
doctrine : 

'The  United  States  is  making  what 
amounts  to  two  bombs  every  day.  America 
has  an  enormous  Jump  on  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
•  •  •  The  United  States  can  make  the 
cold  war  even  colder  by  staying  ahead  of  the 
Russians.  America  had  a  slogan  some  yeara 
ago.  It  was  Two  ships  for  every  one,'  and  in 
time  Ita  observance  enabled  her  to  win  the 
greatest  war  In  history.  •  •  •  It  would 
be  a  good  slogan  to  revive.  It  would  alao 
be  good  for  America  to  coin  a  new  slogan  to 
fit  theae  timea.    It  U  one  which,  if  stricUy 
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oteerTcd.   soiild   cnXorc* 
rM:  FoiK  boafe*  f c 
Mr.  LUlastbal 

tkmt  bf  Itn  (iwiMliM.  Uut  WM 
Um    SomIum    «■«    foinc    to    haw 
I)  w*  hav«  IJOO  bOMte  UKt  Um  Bua- 
bftv*  400.    Would  Ihat  flT«   ui  any 
•ctuai  stntcftc  xtnnf^  ovw  tlMm? 

Ka  Wbj  not?  BccaoM  Um  Suwtans 
•imkl  do  ••  mucb  <tom«f .  li  not  more,  witb 
M  «t  could  vtth  ow  1^00. 
etUM  «t«h  piniiliiiuiii  of 
Hi  thaa  10  p«CHit 
or  tb*  gnlin  paopte.  Th*  40  cotr— pond- 
dties  conUtn  37  percent  of  our 
K\en  If  onij  10  percent  of  ber 
booibcrs  got  tbrough  in  a  nocturnal  atomic 
bUta.  BuBBla  oould  wipe  out  our  40  major 
dtMa. 

Bat  •ouldn't  we.  with  ova  IJOO 
rttaUata  la  kind?  We  are  not 
attadc  oo  atoiatcally  Tulnarabia  BMtatn.  We 
are  tatUng  about  an  atta^  on  ffnn*a.  the 
flCM  eountry  wtucb  haa  tpcnt  13  yean  in  de- 
itralUtnc  ita  ecooooiy.  Baeldae.  RuaaU 
to  be  a  poUee  state  which  could 
I  mllttnna  oC  tta  tirtaan  population  to  die- 
polBta  bafore  it  launchad  Ita  own 
attack.  TlMn  althougb  tha  Ualtad 
ktaa  would  have  bomba  in  abandaDce  It 
have  DO  tarfet  for  the  next  nlfht. 
and  "Pour  Bcaibs  for  One' 
are  daagaeoua  axMI  deceptive  elofana.  The 
aafety-tn-Dttmbcn  thaory  on  which  they  are 
baaad  muat  be  exploded  bafore  thoae  alocuM 
becooM  ftaad  in  the  Mlada  of  iairana  We 
muat  beware  of  a  new  uaaiilamuj  baaad  od 
t^mm  and  other*  like  theni;  "Our  air  power 
la  aqpresM;  the  Rueatanj  cotildn't  deliver 
";  and  "radar  and  proximity- 
roeteti  will  defend  us." 
Mr.  LUlenthal  said  rurther  that  we  must 
MP  our  atomic  laadarahlp  in  order  to  *'buy 
for  rcaaoQ  to  preraU."  Words  wUl  be 
unlsas  we  watch  bow  they  are 
into  propoalUons  and  Judge 
propoeltions  mean  "Buy- 
inf  tlB*  for  rsaaoa  to  prevail"  la  a  Oaahy 
phraae.  but  fallaeleuB. 

8o  now  we  are  buying  time.  What  doea 
that  mean?  Our  barter  is  bombs.  In  this 
we  do  not  deliver  the 
them:  nay.  we  Increaae 
their  number  But  we  hope  that  by  doing  so 
we  will  mduce  the  Russians  to  give  us  time. 
Tlmm  for  what  Time  to  let  reaaon  prevail. 
Time.  praauflMMy.  to  work  out  awicaMj  an 
•ff«ctiTe  ayBMaa  at  latarBatkMMU  mMmI. 

Tha  tine  Rtiaala  gave  us  would  be  worth 
laaa  to  bar  ever*  minute  Would  It  be  in 
BUHla^  lM4afaat  to  give  us  time  under  thU. 
to  bar.  dtaasal  devaluation  program?  Would 
It  be  In  ber  Interest  to  give  us  time  until,  say 
IMS.  when  we  bad  1.600  bombs  and  she  had 
400?  Wc  uld  that  be  the  time  when  swaet 
raaaoa  would  prevail?  It  Is  more  likely  ttet 
by  tBM  tttua  cmm  country  or  the  other  woUM 
bavw  loaC  its  collective  head  and  looead  Ita 
bomba.  There  is  s  limit  to  the  fear  man  can 
stand. 

vappoae    the    day    came    when    both 
had  reached  sod  paseed  the  satura- 
polnr.  whan  each  had  enough  bomba  to 
oMlterate  the  oUmt.    Buaala.  let  ua  afty.  baa 
kba.    azxi    we.    according    to    tha 
law  of  parity,  have  8.000     U  that 
when  swaaC  raaaoa  ia  suppoeed  to  prevail '> 

Thia  wliola  theory  la  baaed  on  an  unten- 
able pay«lM)AQgtcal  assumption,  that  two  peo- 
plee  artii  stay  sane  and  calm  and 
in  the  midst  of  an  eTar->aeealarat) 
armament  race.  It  la  also  baaad  on  a  com- 
pletel)  gratuitoua  sdanttBc  aasumption.  We 
aanaaad  that  Bunla  oould  sot  build  booaba 

aaaaot  boUd  ttMm  aa  fast  as  we? 

The  central  aobertng  facta  about  our  pres- 
ent prrdtcunent  are  thaae:  than  la  no  safety 
tti  numbers  of  bomba.  Nor  la  there  any  long. 
•arm  safety  in  air  pospar.  ia  radar  screens,  in 
rocket  intMOpglaB.  Bdoaoa  foi  us  into  thU 


predicament,  but  scMoce  cannot  mve  ua. 
The  BoTleU  will  scorch  our  dtiaa.  our  soU. 
Ivaa  until  every  atooa  and  clod  and 
out  to  the  Oatgar  couatar.  un- 
lem  we  aoaHBOn  up  new  reaourcea  ot  iMtfll- 
ganoe  and  wUl  to  And  a  pollUcal  solution  of 
the  crisis  we  are  In. 

We  have  no  pat  solution  to  offer,  nor  are 
we  propoalng  any  particular  leadership.  But 
we  are  mking  for  real  leadsrahip.  the  beet 
that  can  be  found  In  America.  With  Sena- 
tor Mnjiarw.  cf  Colorado,  wa  my : 

^  hope  the  national  decialons  which  wUl 
have  to  be  made  will  cxpraw  tha  hlgheat 
level  of  our  national  InteUlgence,  our  dneat 
Instincts  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  In 
humanity,  and  that  the  execution  of  these 
ay  be  characterized  by  reaolute. 
courage. " 

While  the  search  for  that  real  leadership 
procwiads.  we  might  start  at  once  oo  this 
Interim  program: 

1  A  national  act  of  bumUlty.  which  Is 
nothing  more  than  honest  scknowladgmant 
ol  ths  truth.  Out  of  this  hunullty  should 
couaa  caution  and  the  spirit  of  compromise 
Caution  will  counsel  sn  end  to  boasting, 
bliisterlng.  bullying,  and  blackmail.  Two 
can  play  at  thoae  games,  when  both  have 
the  bomb.  Caution  will  require  more  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  pram  and  radio,  and 
more  care  on  the  part  of  ottdal  s(>okesmen. 
The  spirit  at  compromiae  ia  needed,  now 
that  negotiatlona  will  be  conducted  by 
aqtials.  in  power  if  not  in  probity. 

a.  Mobil taatlon  of  the  best  phfalaal.  so- 
cial, and  political  sclentuu  in  Amarlca  for 
a  aupreme.  eoopersUve.  national  effort  to 
arork  out  a  viable  atomic  policy.  We  sug- 
gaat.  for  a  starter,  that  the  leading  nuclear 
physicists  be  polled  for  their  frank  Judg- 
ment on  the  scientific  soundness  of  the  UN 
majority  plan  for  inlai notional  control  as 
It  now  stands — not  tha  ikat  American  pro- 
poaal.  but  the  radically  revised  scheme  sp- 
provcd  last  year. 

S.  A  thorough  reeraluatlon  of  the  per- 
sonnel that  has  been  setting  and  executing 
our  atomic  policy.  No  reapecting  cf  persons, 
prcatlge.  or  political  power  must  prevent  the 
selection  of  top-drawer  personnel. 

4.  Restudy  of  our  entire  stomtc  policy. 
both  national  and  Ln terns tional.  from  the 
nucleus  out.  This  would  Include  •  search- 
ing analysis  of  every  one  of  the  asaumptlons 
and  formulas  and  slogans  wbicn  served  us 
so  badly  In  the  past,  and  a  similar  analysu 
ot  the  new  onea  already  taking  shape. 

Nothing  leas  than  revolutlonarj  changes 
In  our  thinking  and  in  our  sctlons  :b  going 
to  satiafy  the  American  people,  who.  after 
all.  like  to  sleep  ai  .night  When  they  come 
out  of  their  present  state  cf  shock,  they 
are  going  to  ask  for  those  changes.  Leader- 
ship worth7  of  the  name  of  leader^lp  would 
cot  wait  to  be  asked. 


Virgiaia's  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  viaciNu 
Of  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBBirTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBO.  I  Insert  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Wednes- 
day. October  5.  1949: 

ViacZMU'S  POLL  TAX 

The  people  of  Virginia  will  vote  next  month 
on  a  propoaal  to  aboUah  the  8UU  s  poll  taa. 
And  In  the  8tar*a  opinion,  this  tax  should 
be  dona  away  with. 


people.  Including  many  of  tooae  who 
have  been  loudeat  in  denouncing  tha  poll 
tax.  are  backing  away  now,  and  seylng  that 
if  the  voters  approve  the  pending  propoaal 
the  legislature  may  Impoae  requlremenu  In 
lieu  of  a  poll  tax  that  would  make  it  harder 
than  ever  to  vote.  This  Is  possible  but  not 
probable. 

The  referendum  on  repeal  of  the  poll  tax 
Is  based  on  a  careful  study  by  a  commission 
headed  by  Stuart  B.  Campbell,  of  WylhevlUe. 
The  tax  cannot  be  repealed  without  amend- 
ing the  State  constitution.  And  any  con- 
sUtutional  aaaendment  In  Virginia  U  a  slow 
process,  since  It  must  be  spproved  by  two 
successive  legislatures,  which  takes  4  years, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
approval.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
Campbell  commlaalon  has  tried  to  draft  a 
propoaal  which.  If  adopted,  would  not  have 
to  be  changed  through  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  In  the  near  future. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  deulls  of  the 
change  are  left  to  the  legislature,  so  revision 
can  be  conveniently  made  as  experience  may 
show  the  need.  But  If  the  legislature  does 
what  the  commission  has  recommended.  Vir- 
ginia will  have  a  very  satisfactory  voting 
procedure. 

The  poll  tax  would  be  repealed.  In  its 
place  there  would  be,  first,  a  literacy  teat  re- 
quirement. Next  Is  a  provision  for  annual 
registering  of  voters,  but  a  person  who  voted 
in  the  preceding  election,  or  who  paid  any 
tax  In  the  State,  would  not  have  to  register 
a  second  time.  Something  of  this  sort  Is 
neceasary  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting  from 
"dead"  registration  lists.  The  Virginia  pro> 
poaal  on  this  point  follows  the  New  York 
law.  which  Is  considered  a  model.  There  are 
two  more  main  propoaals.  One  fixes  the 
time  for  registration  at  120  days  before  a 
primary  or  general  election.  This  time  la 
needed  to  prepare  and  dUtrlbute  llsU  of 
voters.  The  other  authorizes  a  school  tax. 
not  to  exceed  93  a  person.  Poll-tax  receipts 
now  go  for  school  purposes,  and  the  new  tax 
would  protect  the  school  system  against  loss 
of  needed  revenue.  The  tax  does  not  have  to 
be  paid,  however.  In  order  to  vote. 

It  is  hard  to  find  serious  fault  with  these 
propoaals.  The  leglslatvire.  of  course.  Is  not 
bound  to  follow  them,  but  the  legislature, 
afte.-  all.  Is  the  creature  of  the  voters  and  it 
Is  not  apt  to  defy  their  clearly  indicated  de- 
sires in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Those  people 
who  were  fighting  the  poU  tax.  and  who  hsve 
now  switched  over  and  are  fighting  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax.  are  putting  themselves  In  a 
ridiculous  position.  If  they  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  tax  through  StaU  action,  they  ought 
to  be  urging  a  favorable  vote  In  the  refer- 
endum, and  then,  when  that  has  carried, 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  adoption  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Campbell  proposals. 


MU^red  Scott— A  Well-Deserved  Tntrate 


EXTENSION  OP  REJIARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINt  B.  KELLEY 

or  PXNMSTLVA.NIA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1949 

Mr  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Nation  observed  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
received  new  hope  from  the  Interest 
shown  In  their  personal  search  for 
employment. 

But  there  might  never  have  been  such 
a  week  if  It  were  not  for  Miss  Mildred 
Scott,  the  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
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Handicapped.  It  was  she  who  finally 
helped  convince  ConBres.«:man  Hatton 
Sumners.  of  Texas,  that  his  committee 
should  report  out  the  resolution  which 
Paul  Strachan,  APPH  president,  had 
placed  before  it. 

And  there  might  not  have  been  many 
other  things  had  it  not  been  for  the  tire- 
less energy  and  courageous  persistence 
of  this  devoted  young  lady  who  conquered 
a  personal  handicap  to  devote  her  life  to 
the  physically  handicapped. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  have  heard  of  Paul  Strachan. 
but  not  so  many  have  heard  of  Milly 
Scott,  who  acts  as  the  ears  for  the  deaf 
AFPH  president.  It  is  through  Mildred 
Scott's  ears  that  the  woes  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  requests  of  legislators  for 
advice  and  assistance,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous daily  phone  calls  of  AFPH  pour. 

And  this  young  lady,  who  left  a  good 
job  in  the  Government  to  take  on  the 
crusade  for  the  handicapped  in  her 
office  at  1370  National  Pre;;s  Building, 
finds  time  to  make  public  speeches.  She 
takes  her  cane  and  heads  off  to  talk  to 
any  group  that  will  listen  to  her  tell 
America  that  it  is  good  business  to  hire 
the  handicapped.  And  she  also  finds 
time  to  inspire  the  establishment  of 
lodges  of  AFPH  across  the  country.  Peo- 
ple who  have  caught  her  fervor  go  out 
into  the  vineyard  themselves  to  do  their 
bit  for  the  handicapped. 

Because  her  remarks  are  important, 
becaa«!e  anything  this  fine  woman  says 
or  does  Is  important.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  speech  which  she  made  to  the 
Zonta  Club  of  Washington  on  October 
5  in  connection  with  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week: 
womw*B    BXSPONsnmJTT    iw     devxlopikc     a 

NATIOIVAL  nOGKAM  FOB  ALL  HAITOICAPPED 

It  Will,  no  doubt  startle  you  to  know  that 
there  are.  according  to  estimates  from  various 
offldal  sources,  from  28,000.000  to  55,000,000 
citizens  of  this  country  who  are.  in  some  de- 
gree, physically  handicapped.  At  least  half 
of  them,  estimated  conservatively  at  14.000.- 
000.  are  women.  Apfiroximately  5,000.000  to 
7,000,000  handicapped  are  listed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  being  unfeasible  for  rehabilitation, 
and  therefore,  totally  unemployable.  Many 
of  theae  have  no  Income,  and  no  means  of 
support,  other  than  an  vmcertain  charity,  or 
public  assistance. 

Women  should  concern  themselves  with 
this  problem  for  many  reasons.  As  home- 
makers,  they  are  cloaer  to  disaster,  when  It 
strikes.  Suppose  children  in  the  famUy  suf- 
fer a  handicap,  then  the  mother  has  to  see  to 
it  that  the  child  receives  special  care.  Per- 
haps some  member  of  the  family  loses  an 
arm.  a  leg,  an  eye — or  suffers  severe,  chronic 
lUnees  that  strikes  the  victUn  down  In  adult 
life?  We  do  not  give  much  thought  to  such 
things  until  they  happen,  that  is  only 
natural.  But.  would  you.  for  example.  If 
such  happened  In  rour  family,  know  where  to 
turn  for  guidance  or  help.  If  needed? 

The  problesns  of  the  handicapped  are  eco- 
nomic In  effect.  You  all  know  that  the  fam- 
Uys  savings  can  soon  be  eaten  up  by  the  cost 
of  treatment,  etc.,  and  then  when  an  Indi- 
vidual has  gotten  over  that  phase,  naturally 
the  next  thought  is,  how  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Particularly  Is  that  true  if  the 
physical  handicap  has  forced  the  Individual 
to  give  up  previous  work  because  of  Its  un- 
■OitabUlty  in  relation  to  his  or  her  handi- 
cap, and  Instead,  undertake  vocational  train- 
ing for  an  entirely  new  Job.  When  the  In- 
dividual determines  to  strike  out  on  his  own 


In  that  respect  that  Is  a  healthy  sign,  because 
such  determination,  of  Itself,  shows  that,  the 
battle  of  rehabilitation  la  half  won.  But,  un- 
less opportunities  and  facilities  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end  are  available,  and  a  becter 
understanding  of  the  cap&bUitles  of  haiull- 
capped,  as  workers,  developed  on  the  part  of 
employers,  all  too  many  handicapped  find  the 
doors  of  hope  and  achievement  cioaed  in  their 
faces. 

Having  been  bom  and  reared  in  a  small 
town,  and  having  had  a  severe  physical 
handicap  from  early  chUdhood,  perhaps  I 
see  things  differently  than  some  others, 
because  of  my  own  experience.  I  came  of 
a  large  family.  Maybe,  in  a  way.  that  was 
a  blessing,  because  we  had  to  scramble 
pretty  much  for  ourselves.  Tet,  I  was  left 
out  of  many  things  that  other  youngsters 
were  doing,  and.  as  an  offset,  I  found  there 
were  many  other  things  that  I  could  do. 
Fortunately,  I  was  not  too  much  aware  that 
I  was  "different."  or  looked  upon  as  a  "nov- 
elty," imtU  3  weeks  before  I  graduated  from 
high  school.  Then,  it  was  brought  force- 
fully to  my  attention. 

I  had  been  encouraged  and  led  to  believe 
that  I  could  be  a  teacher.  That  seemed  to 
be  the  moat  pwpular  profession  for  a  woman, 
and  naturally  the  women  I  knew  and  ad- 
mired best  were  teachers.  But  I  learned 
that  even  though  I  continued  school  and 
graduated  from  a  teachers  college,  I  would 
be  barred  from  teaching  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  because  of  a  visible  physical 
handicap.  That  law  still  exists  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  today,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  other  States,  al- 
though, of  course,  there  are  some  private 
schools  where  a  handicapped  person  may 
teach.  However,  even  in  most  schools,  that 
profession  Is  frowned  upon  for  those  w^ho 
are  handicapped.  I  am  not,  of  course,  ad- 
vocating that  aU  handicapped  persons  be 
permitted  to  teach,  but  I  insist  tliat  all 
those  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  be  so 
permitted,  if  they  desire,  and  this  should  be 
uniform  In  all  States. 

I  turned  elsewhere  to  see  what  I  might 
do.  I  am  not  going  into  a  recitation  of  my 
personal  history,  except  to  say  that  my  ex- 
perience convinced  me  that  there  should  be 
a  national  service  organization  for  physically 
handicapped.  I  also  learned  that  if  laws  in 
this  country  were  to  be  Improved,  or  addi- 
tional laws  put  on  the  books  to  bring  about 
a  better  coordinated  program  for  handi- 
capped, that  there  must  be  a  national  or- 
ganization fighting  for  those  benefits. 

Quite  by  chance.  I  picked  up  a  small  pam- 
phlet and  noted  that  a  new  organisation  had 
been  formed — the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Han<licapped.  This  was  early 
in  IMS.  I  was  curious,  so  I  wrote  a  letter 
of  Inquiry,  and  on  reply,  I  Joined,  and  then 
forgot  about  it  for  a  while,  feeling.  I  sup- 
pose, that  in  merely  Joining,  I  had  helped  a 
little.    I  was  in  Texas  at  the  time. 

I  was  on  their  mailing  list  and  I  soon  saw 
that  the  Federation  was.  In  fact,  pioneering 
in  a  virtually  unknown  field.  When  I  came 
to  Washington  I  did  a  bit  of  checking  and 
then  found  myself  giving  of  my  evenings,  and 
later  becoming  more  and  more  Interested  in 
AFPH  s  program  and  objectives.  Its  founder 
and  president.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  anoong  other 
disabilities,  is  totally  deaf.  I  had  never  met 
anyone  before  who  was  so  convinced  and  de- 
termined that  there  must  be  a  real  program 
for  the  Nation's  millions  of  handicapped, 
and,  a  militant  organization  to  back  it  up 

It  was  only  during  and  following  World 
War  I  that  women  began  to  really  organize. 
I  believe  that  the  National  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  was  founded  during 
that  period  and  that  your  own  organlzaUon 
came  into  existence.  Tou  all  well  know  the 
knotty  problems  you  had  in  getting  your 
organization  well  latinched.  We.  in  KFPE.. 
are  encountering  similar  prcblenw,  and  in 
many  ways,  even  harder  ones. 


As,  each  year,  the  "week"  wUl  be  obaenred 
during  the  first  week  in  October,  there  will 
be  unftie  opportunity  for  thought,  sttidy, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  too  many 
oi  them,  today.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  all 
of  you  will  do  everything  you  can  to  keep 
the  program  in  line  with  its  original  Intent. 
While  It  is.  In  a  way.  a  national  ballyhoo 
week  for  employnaent  of  handicapped,  it 
should  be  much  more  than  that.  We  who 
are  handicapped,  are  people,  and  we  have 
all  the  feelings,  frailties,  faults,  and  maybe 
virtues,  of  any  other  persons.  Not  any  of 
us  have  any  notion  of  being  glamor  girls  and 
boy  heroes.  We  only  want  people  to  accept 
us.  We  know  that  if  properly  trained,  and 
given  an  opportunity  on  the  right  Job.  we 
can  hold  otir  own  and  earn  our  way,  and  *e 
have  proven  this,  beyond  peradventtire  of 
doubt.  We  want  to  live  as  normal  a  life  aa 
is  possible.  As  medical  science  and  educa- 
tion advances,  many  of  the  problems  we  en- 
counter today  will  fade  Into  insignificance. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  we  had 
six  bills  Introduced.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  five  of  them — all  major  bills,  of  real 
significance  to  the  handicapped  and  a  bene- 
fit to  the  country  as  a  whole.  These  are: 
National  Cerebral  Palsy  Act  (there  are  600.000 
cerebral  palsied):  National  BpUepsy  Act 
(there  are  800.000  epileptics);  National  Lep- 
rosy Act.  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
public  attitude  toward  thoee  who.  unfortu- 
nately, are  victims  of  Hansen's  disease  (lep- 
roey);  a  census  of  handicapped  (until  that 
Is  taken,  no  one  actually  knows  the  number, 
type,  and  requirements  of  the  handicapped, 
and  we  are.  while  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  presumably  on  behalf  of  a 
national  health  program,  simply  legislating 
In  the  dark ) . 

The  most  Important  of  all  our  WUs  la.  a 
Federal  Commission  on  Services  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Johm  J.  SrABKstAW.  with 
17  other  Senators  as  coaponaors,  and  in  the 
House  by  13  Bepresantatlwes.  ThU  Is  the 
most  far-reaching,  comprehensive  measure 
ever  Introduced  in  Congreas  on  behalf  of 
the  handicapped.  It  does  not  establish  any 
new  agencies,  but  changes  the  name  of  a 
present  one,  and  draws  Into  one  orbit  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  30-odd  Federal  agen- 
cies, each  of  which  has  a  piece  of  the  han- 
dicapped program.  If  this  bUl  passes,  you, 
as  taxpayers,  will,  very  largely,  be  benefi- 
ciaries, because  for  the  first  time  it  will  be 
possible  to  know  where  the  tax  dollar  Is  be- 
ing spent.  Insofar  as  the  handicapped  are 
concerned,  who  Is  spending  It.  and  what  re- 
sults are  being  obtained.  You  have,  there- 
fore, a  direct,  and  Tttal  stake  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  which  is  now  before  the  Houae 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  I  urge 
you  to  get  word  to  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  Hon.  JoHif  Lisinski,  and  urge 
him  to  report  It  favtM-ably  to  the  House,  at 
once.  The  number  of  the  bill  In  the  House 
Is  H.  R    3095. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion:  Tliose 
of  you  who  are  really  Interested  In  this  mat- 
ter could,  for  the  next  few  days,  pretend  that 
you  have  suffered  a  sudden,  severe  disabil- 
ity. Then,  figtire  out  where  you  are  going 
to  get  the  service  needed,  where  you  will  get 
necessary  treatment,  training,  etc..  If  you 
chose  a  handicap  that  would  prevent  you 
from  returning  to  your  same  Job,  tomorrow. 
Some  of  you  may  have  a  nest  egg  put  aside 
for  a  rainy  day.  If  you  are  lucky.  It  niight 
tide  you  over.  But,  check  up  on  coats,  etc.. 
and  youll  find  It  soon  vanishes.  It  isn't  too 
much  fun  to  lock  forward  to  taking  a  means 
test  (a  pauper's  oath)  before  you  are  eligible 
to  receive  financial  help,  or  some  of  the 
aerrices  needed,  otherwise. 

You  folks  are  residents,  mainly.  <^  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Take  a  look  around. 
The  greato'  number  of  you  no  doubt  have 
come   from  other   States.     Has   your   hom* 
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Mkto  from  ao-callad 
,  to  aetiHaiy  perform 
■BdlHppsdt  Do  fcn  know. 
ttM  prior  to  tlM  iMt  lagMatorM  mMtlng. 
iMt  ymr.  wblcta  tbvy  do  iMid  tn  nm*  40 
aiatw  cvwy  a  t«vs,  that  trhabUltatlon  dl- 
rvctor*  eomplalxMd  tbat  ther*  waa  do  money 
for  caa*  work  for  dtrtct  sarrtc*  to  handl- 
npp*d.  for  mort  than  ao  montha.  In  ahort. 
In  a  majortty  of  SUtaa.  tha  handicapped. 
thHMalrm.  po*  Itttto  or  nothing.  vbUa.  at 
tta  aama  ttma.  of  ecurae.  the  aalartaa  of  ao- 
called  rebabttltaUon  director*  and  their  em- 
ploya«a  were  being  paid.  Oiir  federation  be- 
llevea  that  condition  to  be  wrong  and  we  are 
fighting  It  as  hard  as  we  can.  and  we  Inrlte 
you.  and  others,  to  Join  with  us.  In  an  effort 
to  secure  real  Justice  for  the  handicapped. 
The  fact  la.  there  la  no  real  national  pro- 
gram for  the  handWppad.  today,  because  the 
pracram  varies,  tnm  State  to  Stau.  and  If. 
for  example,  you  came  from  Tczaa.  you  would 
find  you  would  not  get  the  aame  service  as 
might  be  afforded,  for  example,  by  New  York 
Bute. 

I  hope  you  wUI  form  a  study  group  and 
chaek  Into  these  things.  Tou'U  fUid  them 
tatereetlng  and  informaUve.  Ill  see  that 
each  «f  yon  rsoelve  0097  of  8.  lOM.  Fed- 
eral Oomanisatoa  00  SerTlces  for  the  Phyti- 
eally  Handicapped.  Tou  could  possibly  get 
a  oopy  of  the  hearings  on  the  companion 
MU.  H.  B.  KM.  Intrcduoed  In  the  House  by 
I  AoeosTTNi  B.  KxLLBT.  by  call- 
Ittee  clerk,  although  the  supplv 
is  nearly  exhaustecL 

ATPH  la  youag.     It  Is  ^ovlag.  but  It  needs 

and   facilities   to  perform 

MMlUttade  at  tasks  we  know  should  be 

for  tiM  hsndleapyed.     Our  saMll  army 

Is  Tallant.  and  we  haee  faith  and  hope,  but 

-wm  need   asore  flghters.  more  advoeatee  for 

Mfelags  that  are  right  and  Jxtat. 

<kics  I  made  a  pledge  that  If  the  oppor- 
Uma*f  eeer  presented  Itself  I  would  devote 
■a  araeh  time  as  poeslble  to  work  for  a  pro- 
gram which  someday  would  brlnf  about 
hsMar  conditions  (or  the  handicapped  and 
thm  — ihaii  of  their  families.  I  want  to 
see  mothers,  wivea.  dmigliters.  ststsrs.  and 
others  who  have  mmmam^  fsmlly  raspeaal- 
bUltlea  hava  things  a  bit  saaler  than  my 
own  motlisr  had.  We  were  a  Isrge  family. 
and  there  ware  othar  tragedies,  not  of  her 
making,  but  they  were  things  which  could 
happen  In  sny  family. 

I  hope  each  one  of  you  wUl  look  about. 
1/  there  Is  a  Job  which  you  know  of  which 
can  be  flUatf  by  a  qu>iilflMl  handicapped  per- 
aon.  flea  Ikat  peraon  a  break. 


Tenth  AninTenkf7  of  faTsnoa  of  Poland 


■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKl 

or  wrw  TOBx 
DC  THI  BOOSZ  or  REPHHSBirrATrVES 


October  II.  t 

Hi.  QORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  In  the  Rxcoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowlng  speech  delivered  by  Consressm^n 
Cxnm  Caxsumr.  of  UIlnoLs.  at  Buffalo. 
N.  y..  October  9.  1949.  on  the  occ&sion  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Invasion  of 
Poiand  by  Hitler; 

Away  back  on  WsptsnUiw'  1.  1»3»— n  aeeoM 
•tmoet  a  esaitury   ago — the   clTtltaed   world 
by   the   sudde.n   a  ruck   of   the 
This  day  marked  a  new  era  of 


barbarism  unlike  any  recorded  In  the  pages 
or  jrarM  history. 

Poilita  military  foross  In  the  early 
of  the  Invaalon  were  no  eqnal  match 
for  the  well-tnUned  and  modemly  equipped 
Wehrmacht  and  Luftwaffe.  What  the  Polish 
Army  lacked  In  tanks,  planes,  and  manpower, 
they  made  up  tn  courage  and  bravery.  Un- 
fortunately, these  qualttlea  were  not  enough 
to  repel  the  invader  from  his  quick  thrust 
Intc  the  Interior  of  Poland. 

It  was  Poland's  price  to  pey  as  a  victim 
In  the  game  of  great-power  politics  The 
Ifaala  outmaneuvered  and  outamarted  the 
stateamen  of  peace,  as  well  aa  his  Soviet 
collaborators.  There  waa  no  Munich  for 
Flltier.  Rla  bluff  and  arrogance  turned  to 
tanartoos  determination  to  destroy  and  plun- 
der to  aatMy  his  ego  and  Imperialistic  pro- 
gram of  conquest. 

The  Nazi's  military  scourge  ravished  and 
then  prospered  on  the  souls  of  the  Poltah 
peoDle  In  hla  order  to  destroy  Poland.  Hit- 
ler knew  that  he  would  never  oeercome  the 
deep  love  of  country  and  Ood.  His  only 
mafk  In  the  hall  of  fame  of  cruelty  la  evi- 
denced by  the  thousands  of  shackled  peas- 
ants, shopkeepers,  laborers,  and  priests  who 
perlahed  In  the  slave-labor  camps 

The  ovens  of  Oewlecln.  where  the  smell  of 
burning  flesh  replaced  the  pleasant  smell  of 
new  bread  In  the  homea  of  free  people,  were 
built  by  the  Inhuman  orders  of  madman 
Hitler.  Thla  was  a  part  at  his  program  to 
make  a  "master  race  "  It  Is  almost  unbe- 
lievable the  extent  to  which  Hitler  depraved 
hU  mind  In  order  to  Inftlct  horrible  cruelties 
upon  his  fellow  men  Only  a  savage  men- 
tality could  poaalbty  dream  up  such  dia- 
bolical schemes. 

The  crasy  msdcsp  Naxl  Hitler  lasted,  for- 
txmately.  but  a  brief  period  However,  the 
blood  bath  which  he  left  In  hU  wake  will 
never  be  erased  from  the  Polish  soil  The 
smbttlons  of  the  modem  Caesar  are  now  sn 
unforgettable  blot  upon  the  progress  of 
humsnlty. 

Ourlnij  those  crucial  and  sad  day*  It  waa 
not  enough  thst  the  Nsal  military  boot 
marched  Into  the  defenaeless  countrysides  of 
the  weeteiu  bouiKlsrlee  of  Poland  The 
Potlah  nation  will  never  forget  the  bestial 
and  gangstsr  attack  of  the  Imperlallatlc 
Soviet  armlee  on  Its  eaetem  borders  Never 
In  the  memory  of  the  human  mind  has  oiu- 
clvlliaatlon  ever  witneaeed  auch  greedy 
lingers  of  power  extended  by  a  nation  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  human  decency.  The  act 
perpetuated  by  Soviet  Russia  would  put  the 
early  revolutlontsu  of  their  country  in 
eternal  shame. 

In  the  east  of  Europe.  Poland,  the  beacon 
or  freedom,  now  had  to  resist  an  unexpected 
transgrsasor.  The  days  and  years  that  fol- 
lovred  did  not  alter  or  change  Poland's  de- 
termination to  flght  for  liberty.  The  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  world  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  evenU  which  followed 
In  the  wake  of  the  Russians'  stsb-ln-the- 
back  Invasion  of  Poland. 

The  leaders  of  Kremlin  ueed  cunning 
strategy  to  mvade  this  citadel  of  freadflBL 
They  knew  it  would  coet  them  fewer  Nvas 
tu  deceive  the  Poles  Into  believing  that  the 
Russians  wsre  arriving  to  flght  the  Germans. 
It  was  an  evil  plot.  While  the  Nasls  were 
loalng  thousands  at  llvee  In  their  Invasion 
oC  ffolaad.  their  Soviet  partners  advanced 
with  few  casualties. 

The  Soviet  Imperialists  did  not  fool  the 
Poles — but  they  misled  many  leaders  of 
democratic  countrlea  by  claiming  they  were 
entering  the  Polish  nation  on  the  pretext  of 
saving  them  from  the  Hun  madman. 

Again    appeasement    diplomacy    destroyed 
and  faith  of  man  In  solving  the 
problams  of  curbing  the  ambitions 
of  Axis  Powers. 

Poland  suffered  inhuman  treatment  In  the 
hands  of  the  Hitler  storm  troopers  but  com- 


munistic Russia  provides  its  shares  of  human 
cruelty. 

How  can  the  civilised  world  forget  the 
gravee  of  Katyn — a  monument  to  barbarism 
unparalleled  in  history— where  11.000  Polish 
officers  were  cold-bloodedly  murdered?  How 
can  the  civilized  world  forget  the  hungry, 
frost-bitten  Polish  prisoners  transported 
aoroes  the  snow-covered  Ukrainian  steppes — 
the  prlaons  crowded  with  political  prlsooera 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  believed  In 
justKe  and  liberty?  What  changes  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  Initial  attacks  of  Commu- 
nistic troops  Into  free  Poland? 

Lately,  evidence  ?<""*«  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  tightening  Its  control  over  Poland. 
It  has  been  proven  that  the  propaganda  mills 
have  Increased  tlielr  tempo  of  attacks  against 
the  United  States  snd  Orest  Britain.  The 
Communists  are  even  now  embarked  on  a 
program  of  expelling  thouaatida  of  former 
members  The  applications  for  travel  visas 
of  Poles  who  wish  to  go  abroad  must  have 
the  spproval  of  police  and  the  Communist 
Psrty  The  rural  collectivization  has  In- 
creased, and.  above  all.  communistic  pressurs 
upon  their  satellite  puppet  government  Is 
being  furthered  to  wage  a  class  wsr. 

This  U  unly  an  example  of  the  Soviet  trend 
of  events  which  has  been  moving  In  and  di- 
recting the  lives  of  the  patriotic  Poles.  If  ths 
Politburo  had  lu  way  the  elimination  of 
Catholicism  snd  Protsstsntlam  vould  be  the 
next  step  in  Sovletlzlng  the  Pollah  nation. 
It  la  only  the  fear  of  the  deep  devotion  of  a 
rellgluua  people  to  their  chvirch  which  pre- 
venu  them  from  moving  ahead  with  their 
communistic  program. 

Why  ha<t  providence  shai>ed  the  events  of 
this  greet  nstlon  which,  throughout  the 
years  of  sad  and  colorful  history  Jsaloualy 
safsguarded  the  Idess  and  ideals  of  free  peo- 
ple, has  now  become  the  forgotten  nation 
of  world  history? 

Geography,  polltlca.  and  economic  social 
changes  are  ususlly  the  answers  for  the  state 
of  Ideology  which  now  exists  in  the  Isnd  of 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  generalise  the  respon- 
sibility for  Poland's  plight.  The  early  game 
of  world  supremacy  by  the  great  powers  con- 
clusively proves  that  the  friends  of  Poland 
deserted  her  when  she  was  floundering  In 
the  sea  of  appeasement  dlplomscy. 

During  the  war.  the  world  traveler  could 
not  but  admire  the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  the  Polish  reftigees  in  the  deserts  of 
India.  Mexico,  or  In  the  thousands  of  other 
ports  of  refuge.  These  were  the  Poles  who 
never  knew  the  word  "defeat."  They  may 
have  lost  their  parents,  their  children,  their 
homes,  but  never  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Poles  lost  their  love  for  God  and  country. 

The  Nazi  Inflicted  the  wound  but  the 
Soviet  imi>erlatlst  made  it  fester.  Each, 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  destroyed  the 
privileges  of  the  common  man.  Each  drove 
the  free  Pole  from  his  land  but  as  each  ruler 
moves  to  subjugate  the  Polish  nation  he 
finds  his  Usk  met  with  Increaaing  resistance. 
Through  each  tragedy  of  partition  and  occu- 
pation the  trnnsgressor  has  sorrowfully  dis- 
covered that  the  Polish  nstlon  will  never  be  a 
servant  of  an  Ideology  or  rule  which  la  not 
fundsmentally  PolUh.  A  Polish  nation  can 
unly  e-Tist  If  the  Government  and  its  people 
are  a  free  people. 

As  sad  as  the  fate  of  Poland  has  been,  and 
Is  todsy.  the  burning  light  of  democracy  still 
brightly  shines  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
Poles  vho  are  scattered  throughout  this 
troubled  world. 

In  India.  South  America.  England.  Europe, 
North  America— the  Polish  people  are  fer- 
vently campaigning  for  the  ultimate  freedom 
of  their  country 

Here  in  Buffalo.  N.  T.,  the  Poles  of  this 
community  have  expressed  themselves  by 
their  constant  determination  to  bring  to  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtcs  the  true  history 
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of  Poland's  plight.  This  demonstration  cer- 
tainly sArms  my  belief  that  the  Poles  will 
aaear  cast  aalde  their  movement  for  liberty. 

The  peoplto  of  denwcracies  can  easily  un- 
derstand ttM  zealous  drive  of  nat;ve-bom 
Poles  to  f\ght  for  their  land  of  birth.  The 
heartening  fact  is  that  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  whether  they  be  on  the  farm,  in  fac- 
tories, of&cea.  or  in  the  chambers  of  city. 
State,  and  national  leglfilative  bodies,  have 
enthusiastically  Joined  their  fathers  in  the 
world  plea  for  Poland's  rightful  place  among 
the  free  people  of  this  earth. 

The  march  of  destruction  which  began  In 
n>land  on  aeptember  1.  1SS9,  first  with  the 
Vtak  tyranny  and  now  continues  with  oom- 
munlslic  Imperialism,  conclusively  chal- 
lenges the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
that  personal  freedom  and  happiness  for  all 
will  not  be  obtained  until  every  remnant  of 
Godless  ideology  is  replaced  by  the  teneu 
of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear. 


Facts  That  Concern  Every  Ca?ifomian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON       / 

or  CAuroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATI\'B6 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  enclosed  editorial  written  by  Man- 
chester Boddy,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dally 
News,  spealcs  for  Itself  and  should  be  very 
interesting  to  everyone: 

rACTB    THAt    COKCXXM    KVIXT    C^UTOaKlAW 

Here  are  some  notes  taken  from  an  address 
by  Gov.  Earl  Warren  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California.  The  speech  dealt  with 
current  problems  and  governmental  pro- 
grams, and  the  following  facts  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  everyone  living  in  Cali- 
fornia: 

We  have  10.650,000  people  In  our  Etate. 
Births  in  California  outnumber  destlis  by 
10,000  each  month:  In-mlpratlon  exceeds  out- 
mlgratlon  by  15.000  per  month.  We  can  safe- 
ly assume  tlMt  our  populstlon  next  year  will 
be  In  excess  of  10.900.000;  a  net  increase  of 
4.000.000  people  in  this  decade. 

Outside  of  California,  there  are  only  eight 
States  that  had  as  many  as  4,000,000  people  at 
the  1940  census. 

Our  situation  Is  the  sanre  as  If  we  bad 
transported  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of 
the  4,000.000  people  In  the  State  of  Ne^-  Jer- 
sey to  California,  since  1940. 

In  1930.  Oallfomla  had  2.136.630  autcmo- 
'btles.  In  1940  it  had  2.990.262.  In  1949  It 
has  4.540.000 — of  which  some  750,000  are 
heavy  trucks  and  trailers. 

This  is  an  immeasurably  greater  number 
of  automobiles  than  has  any  other  State. 
Placed  bumper  to  bumper,  they  would  fill 
every  lane  of  a  slx-Iane  highway  from  here 
to  New  York. 

In  addition,  more  than  1,000.000  out-of- 
State  cars  have  come  here  this  year  in  tour- 
ist travel.  They  would  flU  another  Isaie  to 
New  York. 

In  education,  our  congestion  is  worse.  In 
1930  we  had  approximately  1,000.000  children 
in  oiir  public  schools.  In  1940  we  had  ap- 
proximately 1,100,000.  This  year  we  have 
1.605.000. 

Averaging  30  school  children  to  the  class- 
room, it  will  take  more  than  16.000  class- 
raaaa  to  overcome  this  deficiency,  and  3,300 
new  classrooms  each  year  to  provide  for  the 
annual  Increase  in  school  attendance.  Until 
they  are  accommodated  In  such  classrooms 


our  children  will  be  attending  school  in  shifts 
and  will  t>e  housed  In  nocdeocript  temporary 
quarters. 

We  are  little  better  off  In  our  Institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

What  I  have  said  about  our  highways  and 
education  could  be  said  with  equal  truth  and 
force  concerning  our  mental  hoepltals,  our 
correctional  institutions,  our  youth  facilities. 
We  have  more  than  50,000  wards  in  thoee 
Institutions  in  quarters  that  were  designed 
for  only  half  that  many. 

Not  only  have  our  facilities  been  strained, 
but  our  nattu-al  resources  as  well. 

Pour  millton  more  people  add  an  enormous 
strain  upon  water  resources  of  a  State  that 
has  always  been  short  of  water,  regardless  of 
its  population.  Our  problem  is  not  only  that 
of  the  stiflicLency  of  water,  but  the  ptirity  of 
water  as  well.  Pour  million  more  people 
pouring  effluent  into  our  waterways  of  neces- 
sity deteriorates  the  quality  of  our  water. 

We  dare  not  face  a  succession  of  dry  years 
without  greater  conservation  of  otir  water 
<-esourceB.  This  is  an  enormovu  Job.  It  is 
a  cooperative  Job  for  Individual  farmers, 
irrigation  distrlcU.  cities,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Our  next  most  important  problem  oon- 
cerns  our  highways. 

We  need  a  system  of  great  highways  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  State.  We  need 
farm-to-market  roads.  We  need  limited 
access  roads  to  and  through  our  cities. 

Last  year,  the  State  alone  constructed  some 
800  miles  of  highways.  This  year,  almost 
a  like  amount  will  be  constructed,  and  we 
have  plans  and  spedflcatlons  already  pre- 
pared for  5  years  in  advance.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  every  emergency,  and  as  the  money 
comes  along,  from  State  or  Pederal  sources, 
we  will  be  ready  to  do  the  Job  without  delay. 

Agrictilttire  always  has  been,  and  probably 
will  be.  the  backbone  of  our  economy,  but 
we  also  need  more  industry. 

We  have  balanced  the  budget  7  years  in  a 
row,  and  during  six  of  those  years  on  a  15- 
percent  reduction  In  all  taxes,  the  savings 
of  which  to  the  taxpayer  aggregated  about 
$600,000,000. 

Our  State  is  debt-free  because  we  have  set 
aside  the  money  necessary  to  amortise  all  of 
our  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness.  We 
have  a  so-called  ratny-day  fund  of  tlbJOOO.- 
000  to  take  care  of  any  unanticipated  drop  in 
revenues.  We  have  firmly  established  in  our 
State  government  the  pay-as-you-go  policy. 
And  we  are  striving  to  keep  our  operating 
expenses  within  due  bounds,  increasing  them 
only  when  necessary  to  render  the  service  the 
people  demand. — M.  B. 

OCTOBEB  7,  1949. 


Wlio  Said  "Peace"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  open  lett«r 
to  Congress  written  by  L.  P.  Harza.  con- 
sulting engineer  of  Chicago,  111. : 
Aw  Opitn  Lrnra  to  Coircatzsa 

WHO  SAID  "PCACS"» 

JTTNB   10.   IMS. 

The  delusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is 
that  It  presumes  to  be  a  pact  of  mutual  de- 
fense to  preserve  the  peace.  Actually  it  is 
a  pact  to  limit  warfare  to  a  form  in  which  we 
have  shown  total  ineptitude,  a  form  of  war- 


fare with  which  we  have  shown  no  ability 
to  cope  and  at  which  we  have  been  out^ 
smarted  for  many  years  during  and  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  notably  at  Yalta.  Tehran. 
Potsdam.  Son  Francisco.  Bretton  Woods,  and 
China. 

We  predicate  all  of  our  policies  upon  the 
theory  that  we  are  at  peace.  Nothing  coxild 
be  further  from  the  truth.  We  are  at  war. 
For  many  yeairs  Russia  has  been  pursuing  a 
war  of  world  conquest  and  the  entire  world 
is  on  the  defensive.  Any  skeptic  only  needs 
to  read  their  own  literature  to  be  cocvmced. 

Methods  of  waifare  have  changed  over  the 
years  from  throwing  of  rocks  to  Iktws  and 
arrows,  swords,  gtms.  airplane  ararlare,  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  now  to  the  apparently 
more  refined  method  of  the  fifth  eoluma 
which  we  seem  to  be  too  Uind  as  a  Natkm 
to  classify  In  Its  true  significance  as  very 
effective  warfare. 

An  effort  to  destroy  another  country  and 
conquer  It  as  a  subject  race  Is  warfare  by 
whatever  means  it  is  pursued  and  should  lie 
so  classified.  The  people  engaged  In  such 
activity  should  be  classified  as  enemy  sol- 
diers and  the  organisation  through  which 
their  efforts  are  coordinated  as  an  enemy 
army,  and  be  treated  as  such.  Until  we  and 
every  other  coimtry  of  the  world  recognlaea 
the  true  nature  of  the  present  stniggle 
warfare,  and  treat  It  as  such,  we  will  be  d*> 
faated  at  every  turn  and  deserve  to  be. 

The  RuMlaos  did  not  Invent  this  appar- 
ently new  form  of  warfare  of  the  fifth  oc4- 
imin.  Traitors  and  spies  have  always  ex- 
isted but  have  been  treated  as  stich  Hitler 
expanded  the  idea  and  the  organization 
OMthod  and  Stalin  has  perfected  it.  Hitler 
was  relatively  honest  and  did  not  esmou- 
flage  It  aa  an  idealist  form  of  society.  The 
new  acoomplishment  on  the  part  of  Staitn. 
and  truly  a  very  great  accompllshent  which 
marks  a  new  era  of  history,  u  his  success  In 
getting  his  army  of  traitors  and  spies  clsssl- 
fied  as  a  political  party,  given  the  honor  of 
a  place  on  the  ballot,  allowed  to  speak  and 
exhort  at  all  times  and  places  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  United  States  by  Russia.  Could 
anything  be  more  sbstu-d?  And  yet  In  our 
credtillty  and  democratic  childishness  we  fall 
for  this  fake  game  as  though  our  democratic 
principles  would  be  violated  otherwise. 

Suppose  In  the  War  of  1813  rather  than 
fight  the  Britlah  we  had  classified  the  Brit- 
ish Army  as  a  political  party  and  put  their 
army  getierals  on  the  national  ballot  and 
yet  recognized  them  as  a  party  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  return  of  the  United  States  to  the 
status  of  a  British  colony  and  our  people 
to  British  subjects.  Would  this  have  been 
absurd?  Of  cotirse  it  would,  but  not  one 
mite  more  absurd  in  any  respect  than  the 
way  we  treat  the  Russian  Army  which  is 
among  us  and  operating  in  every  country 
throughout  the  world. 

How  did  the  Russian  bear  accomplish  this 
greateat  hoax  in  all  history  while  130.000,000 
innocent  childlike  victims  played  their  base- 
ball, football,  auction  bridge,  and  poker 
without  noticing  what  was  going  on  around 
them?  The  way  Rtiasia  has  gotten  away,  or 
Xiearly  so.  with  world  conqtiest  by  a  newly 
perfected  form  of  warfare  is  by  stealine  the 
word  "communism,"  a  brazen,  daring  piece  at 
highway  robbery  If  there  ever  was  one  in 
history. 

Many  people  of  good  will  and  kind  hearts 
throughout  the  world  have  long  felt  friendly 
with  the  general  idea  of  true  communism 
and  socialism;  the  sharing  of  everything, 
this  world's  goods  and  this  world's  work  and 
duties  equally:  a  beautiful  theory  which  can 
t>e  easily  sold  to  idealists  who  have  led  a 
sheltered  life  and  do  not  know  this  world  of 
reality  and  do  not  yet  know  aad  understand 
human  nature,  which  is  a^tacially  true  of 
youth,  teachers,  profeesors.  philanthropists, 
and  theologiana. 
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MOM      ■cooomleally    bar   lyit—    !•   Mat* 

MpliMliMii  wtth  •  cTMt  rang*  of  laeoaM  dm 
in  aajr  mam.  bonuM*  (or  ffntvmtkom 
tv«  and  oth«r  ciMursctcrUtMi  «f  •  aa^ 
ttallMtc  aocictjr  Th«r«  fai  probably  m  gmt 
•  •oauut  M  in  any  eouotry  b»tw««i  th«  lux- 
ury in  wbteb  the  ruling  elMars  (politburo 
•ad  buranuernryt  and  tha  working  di 
llv*.  TlM  standard  of  living  la  no 
■ayvhM-a  In  fact.  It  la  tiM  tmoH  brutal, 
daapotlc.  ru'.htaaa.  and  baaritMi  fovanunent 
to  tha  •iclualv*  purpoM 
U  In  ottir*  and  conquartag 
by  mMorova  lafiltratiun  an<l  rvvo- 
iMKNt.  In  laaaf  Napdeta  it  U  a  rapltra  of 
rdtgn  at  Pvtar  tha  Oraat  vbOM  cruatty 
WafttKd  la  amulatad  by  tba  rolitburo. 
woNl  "cdaMMUUHn"  u  maraly  a  front,  a 
aamoultact  lo  tool  tba  pMpfta  and  bid*  tha 
trua  nntura  of  tba  IntarbbMonal  criminal 
vblcb  It  ra«aiy  la.     It  la 


■ganda   and   Intrlgua. 
•fyi  doiumn.  bttt 


imuntata  In 
■aarty  all  aawirtaa  at  tba  arorld  including 
tba  Unitad  Ctataa.  bava  abown  tbair  irua 
wttbMi  faaant  months  by  announcing 
of  war  wttta  Rusaia.  thay  would 


(rtgblan  tba  varkL  Tbay  bava  tbua  claaal* 
Ivaa  aa  tmltora  la  prtncipla.  al- 
Ibay  rajaet  tba  word,  and  bsva  no 
any  aKMral  rtgbt  to  a  standlna  aa  ra-> 
apaetabia  AaMricaa  dttaana.  Tbsy  art  Kus- 
alan  aganu.  sotdtara,  iptaa  Thay  art.  In 
avary  trua  sanaa  of  iha  word,  a  Ruaalan  Army 


tM  latflat  tbd  Buntaroua  laiUn* 
travaian.  tha  oautfdia^baadad.  iba  igaoraat. 
tba  fruairatad.  wbo  would  Mlo*  any  crowd 
witb  tha  loMdaat  band  and  loudaat  orator 
Tbay  can  only  ba  pitiad.  Tbay  ara  tba  raw 
Bftatartai  upon  wblob  all  pulitlclana  pray. 
Bnldlng  tba  balaaoa  9t  powar.  as  tbay  do. 
;  ao  aaaUy  laiMawoad.  moat  political 

laalgiiad  for  tbalr  ooaaumption. 
Is  U  any  waadar  that  political  apaacbaa  ara 
vba*  thay  ara? 

But    no    mitigating    drcumatancaa    antar 
tnto  tha  eaaa  of  tha  laadara  ot  ao-callad  ooai* 

naartf  alt  aMnatatf  ta  Moaraiw.  in  tha  aebool 
of  Laola.  tralaad  la  tba  aw*  bods  of  world 
raToiiitlan  aail  tfadlaafead  to  tba  oaa  asd 
oC  aaaaUBf  tooaMa^  aaaaat.  mtsraai  aonilat 
and  BfWBWial  laaelaHoa  and  MiwaipilDa  ml 
powar  by  Buaala. 

Wa  ebartab  our  tradlttona  of  fraa  spaaeb. 
tr—  aaaaaabiy.  Our  pink-  and  rad-streakad 
and  nplls^  facultlas  loudly  dafend 
right  to  Maeb  all  trands  of  human 
It.  But  the  fallacy  la  that  they  do  nnt 
■uaatan  ooaapbraey.  a  mlanamad 
for  what  it  raally  la.  potaonad 
tbay  taach  it  aa  an  idaallstlo  form  of 
buaaaa  aociaty.  a  charactar  all  samblanca  of 
It  haa  long  ainca  loat  to  tba 
mctiva  of  luat  for  powar  aa4  < 
oa  tba  part  of  tba  Bolltburo. 

Tbara  la  not  tba  ranotaat  doubt  that  tha 
objacttva  Is  Ruaalan  eonquaat  by  Internal 
revolution  and  daatrxietloo  of  all  other  govo 
ammants  by  force  It  baa  baan  proeUbaad 
tliaaa  ta  tbalr  litaratura.  in  taa- 
la  tba  n^flal  ehart«ra  of  tha  or- 


ano«bar  country  attacks  ua  from 
tba  outalde  wa  know  bow  to  raelat  by  tha 
raoognlaad  matbo<a  «f  warfare.  Wban  It  at- 
tacks fvoai  tba  taaltfa  tbrovgb  a  traitoroua 
in  wa  aaam  halplaaa  to  defend  our- 
m  wa  Imagine  that  any  rapraa* 
at  their  actlvltlaa  would  vtotata  our  tra- 
of  fraa  speech  which  we  uphold  ao 
Wa  leave  tha  Initiative  to  tba 
and  wa  only  mildly  rcbtR  bla  prupa- 
and  Intrigue.  We  muat  raaagnlaa  that 
wa  ara  at  war  aa  daflniuly  ai 
Suaa'.an    itrmy    were    Invading 

rthoda  at  warfare  at  praaant  are  prop- 


If  oi»  WatfMlaa  of  fraa  apa^h  does  not 
permit  ua  to  nippraas  this  propaganda  (with 
which,  however.  I  do  not  agree)  let's  meet 
It  halfway  or  mora  free  spaaeb  works  both 
ways.  Military  man  say  that  the  bast  da- 
faaaa  la  a  alforcMaa  offaaaa  Lai  ua  not 
I7  4afaad  eonaltraa  from  Boaate  ^ 
IM  m  taba  tba  Initiative  and  go 
(or  aararal)  battar.  Why  not  adopt  tlM  IM' 
lowing  prapway 

1  Quit  aatnng  this  criminal  gang  "Tha 
Cimmunlat  Party  "  Rafuaa  to  allow  II  oa 
any  ballot  unless  called  tba  "BlMilan  Ooo- 
quaat  Party  " 

t.  Lat  arary  patriotic  nawtpapar.  ouigaaina. 
•ebeol  tfehtr.  minister,  profaaaor.  leglsla« 
tor.  ConfTPssiaan.  ■anator,  and  private  cttl- 
aen  in  wrttlng  and  apaaklng  of  this  eriminsl 
gang  call  it  by  tha  same  name  Entirely 
allmlnate  from  our  patrtotlc  writun  or  pub> 
liahed  vocabulary  tha  false  and  deceptive 
term  "Communist."  aaaapt  where  tr\ia  com- 
munlam  Is  under  dtMOdMon  and  not  the 
Ruaalan  fake 

S  F\it  public  speakers  on  tha  road  and  on 
the  air  at  the  espanaa  of  tba  Oovarnmant 
«r  private  subecrlption  to  asbort  for  patrlo- 
tlam:  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the 
Ruaalan  criminal  ronaplracy  In  our  midat: 
to  make  clear  and  by  dally  repatltlea  to  drive 
It  into  every  citlaan's  head  that  If  he  plays 
with  this  rtmaplracy  krowingly  he  Is  flirting 
with  triaaea. 

4  HibUab  a  list  In  avary  patriotic  paper 
and  mavaiine  every  day.  a  atandlng  eoluain 
of  refers  nee.  flving  tba  namaa  of  all  org«nl> 
aattoaa  known  to  be  subveralve,  but  with 
augar-ooatad  namea  t«  lure  the  unsuspecting 
muddle-headed,  fruatrftted  and  Ignorant  to 
taate  this  poisoned  candy  Keep  It  up  to  date 
aa  new  front  organizations  ara  created  and 
multiplied  like  rabbits 

ft  Maintain  an  information  center  and 
on*  aaary  altlaaa  before  joining  or  contri- 
bwtteg  to  any  ocgaalaatlon  of  any  kind  any- 
where, to  first  call  up  and  And  out  whether  It 
may  be  a  Russian -conqueat  organisation  In 
disguise  Keep  up  such  a  constant  barrage 
of  publicity  that  few  can  be  so  Ignorant  and 
uninformed  aa  not  to  know  what  they  are 
joining 

6.  Create  by  a  conatant  din  of  publicity  a 
faaling  of  acorn  and  utter  contempt  for  every 
aueb  traitorous  lirganlaailon  and  for  every 
paraoA  who  knowinxly  and  anth  open  eyea 
croaaea  tha  thraahoM 

7.  Dvport  at  oaca  without  ceremony  and 
antbout  yaara  of  judicial  farce  (such  as  at- 
tended  tha  Slalar  and  Brldgaa*  trlala)  every 
alien  member  and  advocau  of  the  Ruaalan 
Conquest  Party  (mtanamed  "Communuu  "> . 

9.  It  this  cannot  cow  ba  dona  lagally.  p«f 
a  law.  before  tbla  aaloa  of  Congreaa  ad- 
Journa.  making  It  Illegal  for  any  alien  mem- 
bar  of  Russian  Conqueat  Party  to  remain  in 
tba  United  Sutaa.  axcapt  for  spaeUl  pur- 
poae.  such  as  attandaaea  at  the  UN  meetings 
and  than  under  "^ftltnt  aurveiUaaca. 

B.  Limit  the  number  of  Ruaalana  and  Ra»> 
aUn  sauuite  citiaana  pannlttcd  to  be  in  tba 
Dtiltad  tataa  at  any  one  time  (Including  UN 
and  dlptaaiatlc  corpa.  reporters,  etc.).  to 
exactly  tba  number  of  Americana  permitted 
to  ba  In  Ruaala  or  reapactlve  Ruaalan  sateUlta 
eovntnea  at  that  time,  and  absolutely  refusa 
any  additional  vlaas  when  that  quota  Is  used 
up 

10.  An  BatHlaa  bad  aatalina  aaabwMaa  Bad 
conaulataa  ara  kaowa  to  ba  prbaartty  spy 

organisations  Instead  of  being  devoted  to 
friendly  International  diplomatic  purpoaaa 
Pass  a  law.  before  adjournment  of  thu  saa- 
slon  of  Congress,  that  any  auch  activity  will 
be  tba  eauaa  for  laMaadlato  aaaarlng  of  dip- 
lomatic ralatlaaa.  and  do  it  wtthtn  S4  hours 
If  violated,  ao  procrastinating,  weaaallng.  and 
paaayieottag.    call  a  apada  a  apada. 

It  la  Bisraly  laay  and  uiuaaliaUc  tblnklag 
to  say  that  wa  have  nothing  to  fear  In  thla 


country.     Tba   Russian   revolution 

by  only  3  percent  of  the  popula- 

"wt»o  wars  then  Communlsu.     Tba  Bua- 

■tan  oonaplratnra  have  permestad  our  labor 
unions,  ehurchaa.  schools,  collagaa,  and 
nearly  all  social  oifaalaatlons  They  ara 
vary  active  and  aggMaatva  in  intereattng 
tbaiaaalvaa  la  all  of  tha  routine  dutlea  and 
aoaublttaa  work  at  all  organizations.  By 
consent,  and  due  to  lasineas.  tha 
who  Is  willing  to  work  in  any  or- 
gaaiaatlon  gsu  tha  work  to  do.  Soon  he  or 
ihe  la  In  a  key  paatMoa  and  than  stsrta  tba 
underhandad  aoatrol  of  tba  whole  ort(anlia« 
tton  la  favor  of  tha  Ruaalan  conspiracy 

It  Russia  were  to  attack  us  today  It  la 
dottbtfui  that  wa  could  aucceaafully  defend 
ouraalvee  Ruaalan  agents  have  so  paaa- 
trated  our  labor  unloni  that  sabotage  or 
strlkaa  might  conceivably  entirely  prevent 
uur  Ukdusirlsi  from  functioning  end  thua 
throw  ua  Into  ignominious  dafaat,  Most  of 
o«ir  atrlkaa  today  ars  Ruaatoa-lnsplrad. 
There  is  sctual  danger  nf  our  great  Nation 
thua  being  abaorbad  aad  diaappaaring  from 
hutory  with  the  final  loas  to  the  w  >rld  of 
all  principles  of  individual  freedom  and 
democracy  in  favor  of  ruthlaaa  abaoluta 
totalltarisnlam 

What  Is  going  on  in  Asia  may  prove  to 
be  far  more  significant  than  Pearl  Harbor. 
China  Is  already  nearly  lost  and  will  soon 
ba  a  total  losa  to  olvUlaatlon  and  Just  an> 
other  Russian  umtory  unlees  we  help 
quickly  General  Chennault  says  It  Is  not 
too  laU  Up  to  data  our  policy  in  China  haa 
been  a  dUmsl  failurs.  Another  Pearl  Hsr- 
bor  would  arouse  otir  politicians  to  action 
but  until  then  many  ara  chiefly  eonearned 
with  trading  vous  for  expendtturea  In  tbalr 
reapactlve  home  dutrlcu  which  will  aarra 
to  buy  votes  for  their  reelection. 

If  China  Is  lost.  India  and  what  little  Is  laft 
of  Asia  may  soon  follow.  And  he  who  aaya 
that  the  United  Sutaa  and  western  Europe, 
even  with  internal  loyalty  and  the  bomb 
could  reaUt  the  hordes  of  all  Aala.  la  deaf, 
diunb.  and  blind  And  Ruasla  wUl  moat 
certainly  organize  all  China  for  aggraaalva 
ararfare.  as  fast  aa  it  can  be  dona. 

The  Ruaalans  are  beUeved  to  have  con- 
quered more  territory  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  than  any  other  nation  haa  ever  con- 
quered throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
World.  Stalin  Is  the  most  cunning  conqueror 
of  all  time  snd  the  graataat  Imperlaiut  al- 
though ha  chargea  others  with  Imperialism 
to  divert  atuniion  from  himself.  But  a 
abootlng  war  with  Ruaala  U  Improbable  for 
aoosa  time,  merely  for  the  reason  that  Rus- 
sian conqueat  la  succaedlng  so  weU  without 
such  a  war  Why  should  Ruaala  start  a  war 
of  a  kind  In  which  we  excel  In  equipment  and 
technique  when  she  U  succeeding  like  a 
prairie  fire  In  a  form  of  warfare  In  which 
we  have  proven  helpless? 

We  should  by  all  means  adopt  a  reallatlo 
Par  East  policy  at  once  but.  of  even  greatac 
Importance,  fight  the  praaent  war  In  our 
midst  ar«th  every  means  at  our  dlapoaal. 
Eliminate  the  traitors  and  spies  or  the  At- 
lantic Pact  win  ba  uaeless.  too  little  and 
too  late 

L.  P.  Haiza. 
Conrulting  Engineer,  Chicago,  tU. 


ECA  Import  ProfTkm  and  the  Tariff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

w^>W^* 

^,  HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  >CAaaSCBX7SRT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  LANS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leatw 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Includa 
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the  following  reaolution  adopted  In  meet- 
ing of  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protec- 
tive Conference,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  on  Oc- 
tober 6.  1949; 

Whereas  the  national  debt  In  the  United 
SUtea  la  In  excess  of  •260,000,000.000.  requir- 
ing •6.000,000.000  Ln  payment  of  annual  In- 
terest theraon;   and 

Whereas  benefit  paymenta  and  other 
aaalatance  to  veterans  require  annual  ap- 
propriations of  approximately  five  additional 
billion  doUara,  with  little  probability  of  re- 
duction In  the  near  future:  granu  to  foreign 
governmtnta  for  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
call  for  atui  another  fivt  or  six  billion  dollars 
[>er  year,  and  natlunat-defcnsa  appropriations 
demand  seme  •16.000,000,000  snuually:  whlls 
the  costs  of  the  civil  government,  including 
price  support  of  agricultural  products  and 
higher  pay  of  public  employaaa.  consume  an 
additional  fund  of  twelve  to  fiXtacn  bUlion 
dollari:  and 

Wherens  the  annual  national  budget  thus 
exceeds  •40.000,000.000.  a  great  part  of  which 
t«  flx'-d  and  recurrent  In  character,  thua  offer- 
ing arnnt  hope  of  material  reduction:  and 

Whereas  t  national  Income  of  more  than 
•aoO.OOO  000;000  per  year  Is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain a  budgrt  of  this  magnitude  without  an 
Increase  In  Federal  taxation  which  already 
Abaorbs  approximately  90  percent  of  national 
kMome:   and 

Whereas  lucb  a  level  of  national  Income 
can  be  suatblaad  only  by  a  combination  of 
(1)  hlKh  wagaa.  (3)  a  high  level  of  amploy- 
ment.  (3)  a  high  degree  of  production,  and 
(41  a  high  level  of  pcicaa:  and 

Whereas  the  dollar  shortagaa  of  numaroua 
foreign  countrlea,  cauaad  in  great  degree  by 
the  financli^  of  two  world  wars,  has  created  a 
demand  for  a  much  greater  volume  of  Im- 
ports by  the  United  Btataa  aa  a  means  of  re- 
storing trade  balancca  and  haa  lad  recently 
to  a  devaluation  of  foreign  currenclea  as  a 
step  toward  that  goal:  and 

Whereas  the  high  plateau  upon  which  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  now  resta 
makes  It  highly  vxUnerable  to  the  deflation- 
ary and  undermining  eCects  of  imports  If 
these  can  be  offered  In  our  markeU  at  prices 
below  those  offered  by  our  own  producers; 
and 

Whereas  the  condition  of  shortages  which 
prevailed  during  the  postwar  period  In  thla 
cmintry  haa  disappeared  In  nearly  all  lines 
of  froods  and  commodities,  and  given  way 
to  the  threat  of  rurpluses.  thus  marking  the 
shift  from  a  j«eller"s  to  a  buyer's  market:  and 

Whereas  a  moderate  decline  in  the  general 
price  le^-el  toay  be  desirable  but  a  marked 
decline  or  a  return  to  the  prewar  price  level 
would  be  disastrous;  and 

Whereas  the  competitive  effects  of  Imports, 
priced,  after  paymwit  of  duty,  below  the  level 
at  which  our  own  products  can  profitably  be 
aold  In  our  homa  market,  are  to  depress 
wages  and  curtail  employment  In  a  buyer's 
market  as  distinguished  from  a  seller's  mar- 
ket: Therefbre  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Americas  Wage  Earners' 
Protective  Conference,  a  nonprofit  organlxa- 
tlon.  composed  exclusively  of  national  and 
International  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  ^deration  of  Labor,  with  sympa- 
thetlc  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  economic  difficulty  that  confronts  for- 
eign countries  as  wall  as  the  United  States  in 
their  efforts  to  restore  trade  balancea  and  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  dollar  shortages 
abroad,  memorialize  the  President  and  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
the  great  economic  peril  to  the  Nation  that 
Inheres  In  the  present  policy  of  selectively 
exposing  American  producers,  through 
theoretically  considered  tariff  reductions,  to 
low-wage  competition  from  abroad:  be  It 
further 

Mtaoived.  That  we  regard  it  to  be  wholly 
tnmaoaasary  and  in  fact  destructive  of  the 
avowed  purpose  of  promoting  imports,  to  re- 
duce import  duties  to  a  point  that  createa 


preaaure  on  wagea  and  prlcaa  In  this  coun- 
try: and  that  the  objective  of  Inereaaed  trade 
can  best  be  met  by  setting  tariff  rates  at  a 
level  that  will  Insure  fair  and  not  destruc- 
tive competition:  that  the  deflationary  pres- 
sures generated  by  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion cannot  be  locallxad  nor  readily  arrested 
through  present  escape  prorlalons  In  trade 
agraementa  snd  that  therefore  the  Idea  of 
promoting  the  general  interest  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  a  few  industries,  to  ba  aacrlflced  In 
behalf  of  a  general  policy,  la  both  falsa  and 
dangerous: 

Finally,  ba  It  raaolvad  that  tinea  of  necea- 
•ity  our  Nation  Is  committed  as  a  requisite 
of  meeting  Its  Internal  and  aitamal  obliga- 
tions and  commtiments  for  aoma  yaara  to 
come,  to  a  ht^h  national  Ineoma  and  high 
prlcee  as  compnred  wtth  prewar  years,  we 
consider  the  claims  of  consumers  to  buy  Im- 
ported goods  at  low  prices  to  be  invalid  If 
such  low  prices  destro)^  wage  earnings  and 
profits  and  thus  reduce  the  national  income 
and  the  eources  of  internal  revenue;  that 
this  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem  and  that  the 
present  method  of  reducing  duties,  through 
Executive  negotiation,  without  authoritative 
(TUtdance  from  an  Impartial  fact-finding 
agency.  Is  Inexpert.  Irresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  domestic  producera.  and  Inadequate  to 
the  Intricate  raqulramenta  of  tha  problem. 

The  Implications  of  a  greatly  expanded  Im- 
port program  are  so  far-raaching  In  their 
poaelble  Impact  upon  the  praaant  rulnerabte 
economy  of  the  United  BUtaa,  that  any  such 
program  shoi-.ld  be  launohad  only  ontfar  tha 
guidance  of  the  most  raaponatbia,  pAnctleal, 
and  oooapatant  ofBelals  and  should  not  ba 
left  solely  in  the  hands  of  employaaa  of 
executive  ageuclea  wbo  are  far  removed  from 
the  field  of  production  and  who  regard  our 
producers  simply  aa  selfish  Interests. 


Tlie  Late  Honorable  Robert  E.  Habnejan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELV1N  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  October 
7.  1949: 

aOBXKT   C.    HANNIGAM 

Death  chase  a  alngularly  untimely  mo- 
ment to  lay  its  band  on  Bob  Hannagan. 
Even  while  the  city's  season  of  brightest  gay- 
ety  wraa  balng  tishered  In.  while  the  Veiled 
Prophet  was  n^iming  bis  Queen  and  the  mu- 
sic of  the  coronation  filled  the  air.  he  was 
fatally  stricken  and  yesterday  morning 
passed  away.  And  had  the  Cardinals,  whose 
president  he  was  until  last  January,  won  the 
pennant  as  expected,  the  city  would  have 
been  In  the  throes  of  a  World  Series.  Death 
la  seldom  a  welcome  visitor;  in  this  Instance 
ita  coining  has  touched  St.  Louis  with  un- 
usual sadness,  because  Mr.  Hannegan  was 
so  definitely  an  Integral  part  of  Its  civic,  rec- 
reational, and  political  life. 

We  have  been  wrlUng  about  Bob  Hanneg&n 
for  a  long  time.  He  was  a  controversial  po- 
litical figure,  and  moat  of  the  time  we  dis- 
agreed with  htm,  especially  during  his  late 
years  when  he  became  a  spearhead  of  the 
New  Deal.  But  never  was  there  rancor  In 
our  dealings  with  him.  There  couldn't  be, 
because  he  was  accustomed  to  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  game  he  loved  best,  was  willing 
to  take  a  blow  to  give  one — and  remained,  as 
always,  a  likable,  personable  man,  with 
whom  one  might  disagree  but  never  dlfilUta. 


Mr.  Rannegant  political  life  had  atory* 
book  qualities  He  roae  from  lowly  party 
worker  to  Democratic  leadership  In  his  na- 
Uve  city.  et.  Louis,  and  In  the  State.  Ha 
caught  the  fancy  of  President  Rooeeveit.  who 
advanced  him  by  appointment  within  the 
Internal -revenue  department.  Later  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Commttte«  and  subsequently  Poatmaatar 
General.  He  aenrad  under  both  llooaanH 
and  Truman.  He  had  a  fierce  derotRm  to 
his  party  and  his  President:  he  was  not  aa 
astute  as  Jim  Fnriay.  but  be  was  aa  tireleaa. 
and  ha  burned  hlmaalf  out. 

By  a  quirk  of  coincidence,  had  not  Mr. 
Rannegan  bean  a  political  power,  Harry  8. 
Truman  would  not  be  President  ttitvf. 
When  Ur.  Hanneean  waa  cbataman  of  tba 
dty  rommlt'^e  In  IMO  ha  pot  St.  Louis  In 
tha  TrtiauMaolumn  when  the  tatter  was  run- 
ning for  aanatorlal  renomi nation.  Had  Mr. 
Truman  lost  that  race,  he  would  have  been 
retired  to  political  obacurlty.  Again,  at  tba 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  1044,  ha 
"put  over"  Mr.  Truman  for  tba  Vice  Prael- 
dentlal  nomination.  Had  Mr.  Truman  loat, 
Henry  Wallace  would  hava  baan  the  nominee. 
Yes.  Harry  8.  Truman  la  much  In  Mr  Hanna- 
gan's  debt. 

Divorcing  blmaalf  from  polltloa,  be  ra> 
turned  to  St.  LotUa  and  found  an  intaraat  in 
a  field  next  dearest  to  hlm—baaaball.  Ka 
beaded  tba  group  that  purchased  the  Cardi- 
nals from  Bam  Braadon.  But  the  lU-healtb 
that  had  plagued  blm  did  not  permit  him 
to  continue.  Ba  dlapoaad  of  bla  boldinta 
and  since  the  flrat  ot  tba  jraar  haa  baan  raat- 
tng.  Only  raoantly  ha  raturnad  fioai  an  •■• 
tended  trip  abroad.  Death  cama  atiddanlft 
although  not  entirely  unaxpacted. 

One  splendid  quality  he  pnesesead  without 
dUpuu  even  among  his  political  foaa.  Mot 
even  the  vagueat  scandal  ever  flecked  bla 
family  life,  and  for  one  engaged  in  heated 
politics  where  no  holds  are  barred  this  waa 
a  tribute  his  wife  and  children  must  cheriah. 
The  dty  will  mlsa  him  too. 


Tbe  Freedom  Bell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Kvw  roxx 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro.  I  include  the 
following  address  entitled  "The  Freedom 
Bell."  delivered  by  Very  Reverend  John 
A.  Pljmn.  C.  M..  president  of  St.  John's 
University.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  cm  the  occa- 
sion of  the  opening  of  the  eightieth 
academic  year  of  St.  John's  College  on 
September  15.  1949,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  university  church: 

THX    raXKBOU    BBX 

My  few  remarks  to  you  on  this  occa&lon 
bear  tha  title  "The  Freedom  Bell."  The 
reason  for  my  using  such  an  expresalon  I 
Rhaii  make  apparent  Immediately.  Holy 
Scripture  contains  a  simple  sentence  which  la 
the  perfect  formula  for  genuine  freedom.  It 
says:  'The  truth  shall  make  you  free.'"  If. 
therefore,  truth  Is  the  avenue  to  freedom, 
then  that  knowledge  by  which  we  arrive  at 
truth  can  be  called  the  freedom  bell.  To- 
day, for  the  eightieth  time,  it  U  sounding 
for  the  students  of  St.  Johns  College.  It 
la  calling  you  to  exercise  your  wonderfully 
active  young  minds  to  grasp  the  scientific, 
the  cultural,  the  relltrlous  knowledge  that 
will  lead  to  truth  and  to  the  freedom  whica 
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and  rtllshcd  by  tb«  lona  of  Ood. 
»TS  of  th«  MlmlnUtr«Uv«  and 
of  tlM  unlvervity  bid  you  m 
Tbcy  eftmcatly  hope.  tb*y 
ly  prmy.  tbat  your  cnthuat.  stlc  pr«s> 
bmn  thia  niomlnc  la  indUputabU  erl- 
tlutt  you  ar*  praparad  to  anawar  tUla 
clarion  call  to  rtal  fraadon  which  U  ao 
much  apofem  of  and  to  llttla  undarstood  by 
tiM  Ueaoaa-ioTinc  world  In  which  »e  live. 

ara  raadlng  and  h#arlDf  ao 
fraadom.  about  potttl- 
iom.  about  aoctal  freedom,  and  about 
ic  frcMtooi.  I  think  it  may  ba  wall  to 
clariry  for  you  tha  real  daOnltlon  of  trua 
rraadom.  ao  that  you  will  ba  aUa  to  aea 
throof h  tha  myatlfylng  and  confualnf  amoke- 
aenaa  in  back  of  which  the  enemlea  of  daaat- 
eal  iMMian  liberty  are  hiding  I  want  you 
to  ba  able  to  panatrate  the  ideological  iron 
curtain  of  human  analavament.  I  want  you 
to  ba  able  to  protatt  fwaalvaa  acainst  the 
wUd.  turbulent  enfVltac  oeaan  of  llcen- 
tiouanaaa. 

Lac  ma  oommanea  by  nytng  that  no  one  or 
noUUnc  la  afeaotaUly  free  m  tb*  aanaa  that 
and  thlnga  can  do  anything  at  all  at 
ly  tune  and  In  any   clrctunatancea.     Men 
things  have  naturae  and  to  each  nature 
,  the  Crantor.  haa  aaalgned  a  particular 
and  or  purpoaa.     Hence,  real  freedom  Impllae 
a  eholea  or  maana  within  tha  defined  frame 
of  a  fiTan  nature.     It  maana  that  tuan  alone 
who  haa  the  power  to  rhooaa  meana  car.  en- 
joy   real    freedom      It   meana    that    animals 
planta  and  minerals  have  their  routine 
upon  tham  by  the  all-directing  force 
•f  dIvUM  pBoaMMM*.    But.  aven  in  the  case 
oC  aHB.  villi  tkm  iihWma  raage  of  his  per- 
aooallty  that  allows  him  to  direct  hHiwalf. 
rraadom  can  signify  only  that  he  muat  chooaa 
maani  which  will  keep  him  safely  within  tha 
ot  Um  purpuae  of  hiunan  nature. 
m  iBHBMMatcly  that  our  concept  of 
Implies  that   thara  la  a  Ood.  who 
Ufi.  and  who  endowed  human  nature 
with   the  cnpabUlty  of  free  choice.     But  It 
alao  Implies  that  Ood  Is  our  final  end  or  pur- 
poae  and  that  we  mtiat  ao  control  our  free 
choice  that  we  shall  be  united  with  Rim  In 
alatuity.     And  right  here  la  where  we  part 
««ya  with  thoaa  who  preach  abaoluta  free- 
er  tha  lloanae   to  do   whataoever   one 
Par  thay  admit  no  Ood  in  the  tra- 
of  tha  word,  at  least,  and  they 
man  a  purely  material  thing,  who  la  an 
aad  unto  hUnaalf. 

or  eouraa.  once  a  ntan  aubacrlbes  to  the 
phlloaophy  that  ha  Is  his  own  end.  then  he 
la  raaponalble  to  no  one  for  his  actions,  and 
Indeed  ha  may  do  as  he  pleaaea.  But  thla 
La  not  freedom  TtxlM  u  Ucentlouaneae.  Un- 
der  such  a  phlloaophy  a  phyatclan  can  ra> 
tloiuuiae  birth  control,  a  lawyer  can  rational- 
laa  pcrftuy,  a  Judge  can  raUonallae  injustice, 
a  banker  can  ratlonallae  embeaslement.  a 
husband  or  wife  can  rationalize  Infidelity  and 
divorce,  a  coUaga  prufeaaor  can  ratlonallae 
alien  Idaologlaa.  an  American — Ood  save  ua — 
can  ratlox^Itza  communism. 

However,  in  our  system  of  thought  tha 
freer  a  man  Is.  or  the  more  opportunity  ba 
to  chooaa  dlffarent  means  the  more  obll- 
ha  haa.  We  should  not  be  alarmed 
at  thia  atatamant.  becauae  it  u  merely  a 
eryatalllsatlon  of  the  myaterloua  and  eternal 
paradOK  of  life  Afur  au.  Truth  Tnwnila 
has  aald:  "He  who  ahaU  loaa  hla  itfa  alwll 
■aea  It.**  So  the  physlcUn  who  la  freer  than 
the  un<(Uallllad  layman  to  chooae  meana  to 
preaerve  life  haa  a  greater  obligation  to  pre- 
aarve  IKe  and  not  to  deatroy  it  So  tha  col* 
laga  prof  amor  who  la  freer  to  shape  tha 
■itnds  of  his  students  has  a  greater  obUga- 
ttos  to  help  perfect  thoee  mlnda  and  not 
per\ert  them.    So  the  Antarlcan  citlsen  who 


la  freer  than  the  eltlaens  of  other  countries 
has  a  greater  obligation  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Btataa  and  not  to 
make  •  mockary  of  it  in  the  name  of  civil 
Ubartlaa.  Bo  tha  ChrUtlan  who  U  freer  su- 
pematurally  than  others  has  a  greater  obli- 
gation to  exemplify  the  teaching  of  Christ 
In  his  life  and  not  to  cut  corners,  as  it  were, 
by  some  form  of  dOfmaUc  or  moral  laxity. 
In  other  words,  man  aiast  live  In  certain 
definite  patterns.  And  they  are  free  to 
chooae  only  thoaa  means  which  fit  the  pat- 
tern In  which  they  live.  If  they  do  not.  then 
they  are  not  leading  rational  Uvea.  lUther 
they  are  violating  the  order  of  natiu>e  by 
acting  according  to  man-made  standards  of 
morality. 

Because  of  this  reasoning,  we  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  Policies  Comifalitee  of  the 
National  Mvaattan  Aaoaelatlon  when  It  states 
that  CoouamlBfei  should  not  be  permitted 
to  teach  our  American  youth.  To  be  eligible 
to  teach  In  American  schools  and  colleges 
one  miut  be  convinced  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  one  must  think  and  act  as  an  Amar« 
lean,  that  Is.  one  must  have  as  his  ptnpoaa 
the  preaervatlon  of  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual man  and  his  natural  rlghu  to  life, 
to  happtneaa  and  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  hu  conscience.  The  doctrines 
of  communism  are  diametrically  oppoeed  to 
traditional  Americanism,  and  consequently 
thoee  who  profess  them  are  not  free  to  teach 
our  youth.  For  they  are  sworn  to  acu  which 
are  outalde  the  pattern  of  the  Constitution, 
and  consequently  they  can  never  have  as 
their  real  objective  the  training  of  men  and 
women  to  act  within  the  frame  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  follows  also  that  Congreaa.  the  supreme 
lagUlatlve  body  of  the  land  and  the  guard- 
tan   of    the   Constitution,    has    the   right   to 
know  what   Is   being   taught   In  our  schools 
and  what  klnda  of   textbooks  are  put  Into 
the    handa    of    atudenta      Perhaps  Congress 
could  have  accomplished  this  function,  not 
by  demanding  to  review  Itaelf  the  texts  of 
107  colleges,  but  by  appointing  a  committee 
of  educators  to  clean  their  own  house.    This 
Is   a   matter   of   opinion.      However.    It    does 
not  alter  the  fundamental  fact  that  Con- 
greaa has  thla  right,  and   furthermore   that 
It  has  the  duty  of  seeing  to  It  that  only  thoee 
texts   which    remain   within    the   traditional 
frame  of  the  Constitution  should  be  used  by 
the    studenu.      We    regret    exceedingly    the 
flippant  remark  of  one  college  executive  In 
her   oommenta   on    the   request  of   Congresa 
to   asamine    the    texts    of    certain    colleges. 
Bald  aha     "I  suppose  this  means  the  Bible. 
too."     Plrst    of    all.    she    needs    Instruction 
badly,  becaiise  the  Bible  contains  primarily 
supernatural  truths  which  constitute  necaa- 
sarv    knowledge    for    man's    salvation.      Sec- 
ondly. It  contains  abeoluteiy  nothing  that  Is 
subversive  of  the  American  way  of  life     But 
If   she   examinee    the   sacred    text    carefully. 
she   win   find   In   the   revealed   word  of  Ood 
many  Items  which  are  the  basts  of  some  of 
our   finest   American   traditions.     Lastly,   all 
things  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  she 
vaatly  underrates  the  Intelligence  of  the  Con- 
greea  of  the  United  Statee. 

It  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that,  as 
far  as  we  know.  Congress  has  not  asked  any 
Catholic  college  to  surrender  Its  texts — and 
thla  deepite  all  the  looae  talk  about  denomi- 
national achools  creating  a  spirit  of  dlvlslve- 
naaa  and  the  protesu  that  they  cannot  pro- 
duce perfect  citizens  for  American  democ- 
racy. Much  like  the  word  "liberty."  democ- 
racy la  another  term  that  requires  the  moat 
aaarchlnf  examination 

OentlaaMh  of  St  John'a  College,  the  sub- 
versive groupa  tn  the  United  SUtes  are  not 
ringing    ttie    freedom    bell— they    are    not 


sounding  the  clarion  call  to  objective  knowl- 
edge that  neceasarlly  leada  to  genuine  free- 
dom. Rather  they  are  pounding,  cudgeling 
that  bell  until  it  is  cracking.  Their  aim  is 
to  pulverize  this  bell  so  that  It  can  no  longer 
be  a  symlMl  of  true  liberty.  Their  purpose 
Is  to  stamp  and  trample  upon  the  resultant 
btu  and  pitiable  pieces  of  thU  bell,  ao  that 
they  win  sUnd  only  for  the  degradation  and 
the  ensalvement  of  American  men  and 
women.  With  their  denial  of  Ood.  of  the 
necessity  of  religion,  of  objective  moral 
standards  they  are  p>ervertlng  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  decent,  honest  citizens.  With  their 
distorted  Interpretations  of  social  Jiistlce, 
with  their  studied  rejection  of  Chrlstllke 
charity,  they  are  doing  their  diabolical  ut- 
most to  make  ahambles  of  men's  souls  with 
hammer-and-sickle  Ideologies.  The  crystal- 
clear,  gracious,  benign  revelation  of  ChrUt 
they  abhor  They  offer  Incense  to  the  con- 
fused, seiflsh  unrelenting  revelation  of  the 
twuted  mind  of  Karl  Marx. 

True  to  the  concepts  of  western  civiliza- 
tion and  culture,  the  objectives  of  St.  John's 
University  have  for  their  primary  piu-poae 
the  development  of  intelligent  Cathollca  and 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  gen- 
eral we  aim  to  make  you  learned,  cultured 
men  according  to  the  phlloeophlcal  and  the- 
ological prlndplea  and  traditions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  particular,  we 
seek  to  enkindle  In  you  a  deep  and  lasting 
respect  for  your  glorious  country  and  the 
truly  democratic  principles  on  which  It  was 
founded  and  on  which  alone  It  Is  capable  of 
surviving.  It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  to 
you  that  our  objectives  fit  perfectly  the  pur- 
poeea  of  your  Ood  and  your  country.  The 
discipline  of  Intellect  and  will  so  necessary 
for  your  assured  success  In  time  and  eternity 
you  will  receive  In  the  courses  which  you 
pursue  In  religion,  philosophy,  literature  and 
science.  In  these  coxirses  are  the  means 
which  you  choose  freely  to  grasp  the  purpose 
of  living  as  real  human  beings  l/i  the  pro- 
fession of  your  selection.  In  vocational  and 
spiritual  guidance  you  are  provided  with 
practical  methods  of  advancing  to  your  tem- 
porary and  eternal  goal. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that. 
as  beflu  administrators  of  a  Catholic  iml-' 
verslty,  we  are  especially  Interested  in  your 
spiritual  development.  For  this  purpoee  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  celebrated  on  St 
Joseph's  altar  each  school  day  at  8:15,  is  for 
your  convenience.  The  spiritual  counselors 
and  the  other  prieau  are  moet  wUUng.  at 
any  time,  to  advise  you  and  to  give  you  the 
sacraments.  These  aacred  agencies  signify 
for  you  an  Increase  In  sanctifying  grace  wlUch 
Is  the  life  and  the  soul  and  which  you  must 
poaaeaa  to  love  God  and  to  love  your  country 
with  the  proper  motive.  Sanctifying  grace 
'*  **"***  liberates  your  soul  from  the  dark 
pervaraitles  of  nature,  just  as  knowledge 
freea  yo«  from  the  terrifying  handicap  of 
Ignorance  You  will  find  that  It  will  give 
you  the  coiutige  to  be  an  honest -to-goodness 
Catholic  collegian  now,  just  as  In  the  futura 
It  win  give  you  the  courage  to  be  an  excel- 
lent Catholic  physician  or  dentUt  or  lawyer 
or  btiatnaasman  or  clergyman.  It  win  give 
you  joy  happily  mixed  with  holiness  In  your 
bright  momenU,  and  In  the  discouraging 
phaaes  of  life  tt  win  bring  you  sanctified 
consolation. 

So  the  freedom  bell  rings  cut  this  morn- 
ing— announcing  an  arduotis  year  of  scho- 
lastic striving.  It  u  Inviting  you.  In  its  clear, 
cool,  calm  tones  to  persevere  In  your  quest  of 
knowledge,  speculative  and  practical,  natu- 
ral and  lupernatursl.  that  you  may  grasp 
the  truth.     And  the  dividend  for  your  wUllug 
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rer  will  not  be  the  momentary  iloen- 
tlou&ness  of  the  worldling,  but  the  moat 
precious  of  God's  gifts,  namely,  the  eternal 
freedom  of  the  saintly.  For  the  truth,  but 
objective  truth,  understand.  ahaU  make  you 
free. 


If  s  High  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1949 

Ui3.    DOUGLAS     Mr.    Speaker,    for 

more  than  half  a  century  a  single  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  stood  between  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  full  participation  by 
those  citizens  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
extended  to  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 

The  case  of  Plessy  against  Perfruson 
establishing  the  legality  of  the  concept 
of  separate  but  equal  facilities  remains  a 
legal  iron  curtain,  barring  and  shutting 
off  millions  of  citizens  from  many  of  the 
cherished  privileges  which  our  country 
ofTers. 

The  case  of  Henderson  against  United 
States  et  ftl.,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  now  consented  to  review,  directly 
challenges  the  principal  of  separate  but 
equal  facilities  as  a  basis  for  legal  segre- 
gation. As  stated  in  the  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  follows,  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  was  named  as  a  defendant  in  the 
suit  brought  by  Henderson.  Neverthe- 
less, the  legal  representatives  of  the 
United  States  have  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  a  powerful  brief  arguing  that 
Henderson's  appeal  should  be  upheld. 

The  Justice  Department  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  position  they  have  taken 
In  support  of  Mr.  Henderson's  appeal. 
This  case  is  of  momentous  and  historic 
importance. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcobd.  I  wish  to  include 
the  splendid  ediLonal  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  October  11.  1949: 

The  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  consented  to  re- 
view a  case  that  may  have  great  historic 
significance — the  case  of  Bmer  W.  Hender- 
son against  the  United  States  of  America. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Southern  Railway  Co.  The  case  wUl  test  the 
validity  of  a  Southern  Railway  regulation, 
approved  by  the  ICC  and  upheld  by  a  divided 
three-Judge  Federal  ■district  court,  requir- 
ing passanaers  to  be  segregated  according  to 
their  color  In  the  railway's  dining  cars. 

In  accordance  with  law.  the  United  States 
was  named  as  a  defendant  in  the  suit  t>rought 
by  Henderson.  Nevertheless,  the  legal  rep- 
reeenutlves  of  the  United  States,  the  Solici- 
tor General,  and  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  JuEtlca,  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
Wednesday  a  powerful  brief  arguing  that 
Henderson's   appeal  should   ^   upheld  and 


that  the  order  of  the  ICC  should  be  declared 
Invalid.  This  support  of  an  appellant  o.n 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
servea  the  warmest  commendation. 

The  case  originated  when  Henderson,  a 
Negro,  traveling  as  a  field  representatives  for 
the  wartime  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mittee, was  denied  service  in  a  Southern  Rail- 
way diner,  in  accordance  with  company 
regulations  liecauae  the  two  end  tables,  cur- 
tained from  the  rest  of  the  car  and  sup- 
poaediy  reserved  for  Negroes,  were  being  used 
by  white  passengers  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  common  carrier  •  •  "  to 
EUbject  any  particular  person  •  •  •  to 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prej*udloe  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever.  The 
company  reconciled  its  regulation  with  the 
law  on  the  ground  that  the  furnishing  of 
separate  but  proportionately  equal  facilities 
entailed  no  diacrlmlnaUon.  The  ICC  upheld 
this  Ju.stificatlon. 

The  doctrine  that  segregation  Is  not  dis- 
crimination rests  upon  an  1896  decision  of 
the  Supretiw  Coin*t  in  Plessy  v.  Fergv.9on — 
perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  the  worst  decision  in  the 
Supreme  Court'?  entire  history.  The  court 
at  that  time  dismissed  the  contention  that 
the  enforced  separation  of  the  two  races 
stamps  the  colored  race  with  a  badge  of  in- 
feriority, and  blandly  observed  that  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  anything  found 
in  the  act,  but  solely  because  the  colored 
race  chooses  to  put  that  ccnftniction  upon 
it. 

The  sophistry  and  callousnesa  of  this  Judg- 
ment were  roundly  scored  by  Justice  Har- 
lan In  one  of  the  courts  great  dissents.  "Our 
Constitution  is  color  blind.'  ba  said,  "and 
neither  knows  nor  tolerates  rla—m  among 
citizens  •  •  •  We  boast  of  the  freedom 
enjojred  by  our  people  above  all  other  peo- 
ples. But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  that 
boast  with  a  state  of  the  law  which  prac- 
tically, puts  the  brand  of  servitude  and 
degradation  upon  a  large  class  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  our  equals  tiefore  the  law.  The 
thin  diaguise  of  equal  accommodations 
*  *  *  will  not  mislead  anyone,  nor  atone 
for  the  wrong  this  day  done. 

The  "thin  dligulaa**  haa  been  used  ever 
since  to  Justify  segragatlon  in  public  schools. 
State  universltlee.  public  transportation  and 
other  public  facllitlee.  The  whole  structure 
of  discrimination  by  law  has  been  based  upon 
it.  All  experience  has  shown  not  only  that 
separate  taclUtles  are  never.  In  fact,  equal  but 
that  enforced  separation  Is  Imposed  de- 
liberately to  humiliate  Negroes  and  to  em- 
phasize their  inferiority.  It  serves  that  ptir- 
pose  well.  It  creates  inequality  by  imposing 
a  caste  stattw  upon  the  group  at  which  It  is 
aimed. 

The  Justice  Department's  brief  asks  the 
Supreme  Court  to  invalidate  the  ICC  ruling 
on  the  ground  that  the  Southern  Railway 
regulation  violates  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  It  seems  to  us  clearly  to  do  so.  "But,' 
says  the  brief,  "if  the  coiirt  should  conclude 
that  the  issues  here  cannot  be  decided  with- 
out reference  to  the  'separate  but  equal'  doc- 
trine, the  Ctoveroment  submits  that  the  legal 
and  facual  assumptions  upon  which  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson  was  decided  have  been  demon- 
strated to  l>e  erroneous,  and  tliat  the  doctrine 
of  that  case  should  now  be  reexamined  and 
overruled.  The  notion  that  separate  but 
equal  facilities  satisfy  constitutional  and 
statutory  prohibitions  against  diccrimination 
is  obsolete.  The  phrase  equal  rights'  means 
the  same  rights."  It  is  high  time  lor  the 
Supreme  Court  to  say  so. 


Our  Mi!itaf7  GoTemmeiit  ib  Gervaay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKVNESSn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  12  Uegislative  day  of 
Saturday.  September  3).  1949 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pre&ident.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printad  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  in- 
terview which  I  conducted  recently  with 
Robert  Donihl,  legal  adviser  of  the  mili- 
tary government  in  Germany.  It  gives 
some  rather  Interesting  information 
about  our  military  government  in  Ger- 
many. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the 
Record ,  as  follows: 

Sc:natar  KzTAUvxa.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  Europe,  Bob,  and  what  dutlea  have  you 
performed? 

Mr.  DoNiBi.  I  first  came  to  Oerooany  in 
December  1S48  and  was  assigned  to  the  war- 
crinaes  program  as  a  trial  attorney  and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  for  a  year — after 
wlxich  time  I  Joined  General  Clay's  staff  as  a 
legal  advi£er. 

Senator  KxTAtTvxa.  Were  you  in  Berlin  with 
General  Clay  during  the  blockade? 

Mr.  DoNiHi.  Tea,  throughout  the  air  lift. 

Senator  KETAtTvn.  'What  is  your  present  aa- 
signment? 

Mr.  DoNiHi.  My  present  Job  is  legnl  adviser 
to  the  high  commissioner  for  Land  Bremen. 
At  this  headquarters  I  have  acted  as  director 
of  the  public  affairs  and  legal  division.  That 
division  Included  public  health,  public  wel- 
fare, public  safety,  denazification,  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  office  of  the  political  ad- 
viser. 

Senator  KzrAtrvcB.  Can  you  tell  us.  Bob, 
something  about  the  location  of  Land  Bre- 
men and  its  relation  to  the  west  Gorman 
state? 

Mr.  DoNiHi.  Land  Breman  is  the  smallest 
of  tour  Gel-man  states  located  in  United 
States  occupied  Germany.  It  is  in  the  north - 
em-mo6t  part  of  this  country  and  is  sev- 
ered from  all  other  United  States  areas  by 
British  and  Russian  occupied  territory.  This 
land,  which  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
North  Sea,  contains  the  only  shipping  ports 
located  in  American-occupied  territory. 

Senator  KrFAtnix.  In  your  opinion.  Bob.  is 
continued  occupation  of  Germany  necessary 
to  the  United  States? 

Mr  DoHTHi.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  In 
any  mind  on  that.  The  German  people  as  a 
group  have  not  yet  earned  the  trust  that  la 
so  essential  to  normal  diplomatic  relation- 
ship between  world  nations.  By  this  I  don't 
mean  to  infer  that  German  people  are  not 
trustworthy  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
Germany  is  a  long  stretch  from  having  for- 
mulated policies  or  laws  which  wiU  com- 
pletely guarantee  rights  of  all  Individuals 
whether  of  German  or  other  extraction. 

Senator  KxrAirvxa.  Do  you  believe  that  mil- 
itary government  auccaaded  in  accompllah- 
Ing  its  avoired  purpoae? 

Mr.  DoKiHi.  It  Is  not  poaaible  to  fuUy  an- 
swer that  question  in  the  relatively  short 
time  assigned  to  this  program  and  any  un- 
qualified answer  would  probably  amount  to 
an  oversimplification  of  an  otherwise  com- 
plicated international  situation.  In  general. 
it  la  my  opinion  tiiat  personnel  of  mUltary 
government  have  worked  long  and  hard  in 
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to  MOMivUib  dlAcult  aa4 
IdaaliKtlc  oblKtlTM.  It  WM  our  ix- 
aUn  ta  tiM  Potadam  acrMiMBt  to. 
rvbuUd  0«nB«aj  •long 
Ov»r  the  period  ot  mot* 
4  yaam  wlUali  bav*  tnuiapirad  sine* 
tbat  a^wasMat  «■•  apfirovwl  of  toy  PrMtdrat 
Rooa«v»lt  tbcr*  luu  tM«n  tncrvaslng  tvidenc* 
of  Oarman  p«rao&s  <l«mandlng  IndlvKluAl 
elTtl  ncbt*.  Th«  Germaiu  frequently  r«- 
vm  to  lnt«rr«<l(>  on  their  bolUkU  In 
to  prvTcnt  tbe  Ocrman  Oownarat 
rlChu.  TbU  U  very  en- 
the  fact  that  the  Ocr- 
|MM4  to  •  totalttarUn 
form  of  fovOTVOMat  for  apivaBlmatcly  IS 
7«art  precMUng  the  end  of  the  war.  We 
point  wtth  prWto  to  the  fact  that  American 
preetlc*  In  Surope  ta  tncreaalng.  Thcaa  are 
only  two  of  many  tlKna  that  military  goTcm- 

rhVTOL.  la  It  true  that  military 
It  U  now  ezUDCt  in  Ocrmany? 
Downn  Tea:  that  la  correct.  The 
authority  here  la  now  the  oOoe  of 
high  eommlaalon.  for  which  I  am  legal  ad- 
Tlacr:  only  a  handful  of  military  government 
pareonnel  remain  In  Oennany.  and  those  are 
In  work  for  the  high  eonmla- 
or  In  other  work.  Tbair  mUI- 
it    nrganlMttnm    have   been 


ktor  Kar*mB  Do  you  bcUere.  Bcb. 
tbat  If  the  United  ffiatea  were  to  ceaae  oecu. 
pstloti  of  Oennany  aooo  that  the  German 
would  carry  out  the  work  and 
vhleh  70a  have  undvtaken? 

Mr  OoirxHi.  Ho.  Brtaa.  I  do  not.  My  con- 
aidered  opinion  la  that  Oannany  la  right  at 
thla  very  moment  at  the  eroavoada  between 
foUowlng  the  traditional  dletatorahlp  line 
and  the  eatablUhment  of  precedent  for 
ktlc  guvemment  of.  for,  and  by  the 
Until  recently.  Eatea.  military  gov- 
amment  haa  temporarily  Insured  the  rlghu 
of  Individuals  by  daeraea.  proelamationa.  and 
other  forma  of  executive  enactmenta  which 
were  praatilca(*<l  by  ua  and  did  not  atem 
from  the  coounon  wUi  uf  the  Oermau  people. 
We.  cf  courae.  are  anxloua  to  Inaure  all  indi- 
vidual, within  the  framework  of  tbclr  own 
law.  that  no  person  would  be  deprived  of  life, 
llltarty.  or  property  without  due  proceaa  of 
that  law  We  have  now  deliberately  relln- 
qulabed  mucb  of  our  executive,  judicial,  and 
leflalatlve  role  and  have  reached  a  point  In 
oecupatlon  wherein  moet  of  the  responalbllU 
tlea  for  governmental  opcratlona  have  been 
raatored  to  the  Oerman  Oovernmeut.  We 
have,  however,  certain  reserve  powers  which 
we  are  holding  In  abeyance  for  use  in  the 
event  that  the  Oerman  Oovernment  falla  to 
fulflU  lU  ohUgatlona  to  Indlvldtoalj  or  na- 
tions. The  Oerman  people  now,  pcrhapa  for 
the  flrat  time  In  modern  history,  have  an 
opportunity  to  aaaert  themselves  for  a  gov- 
ernment of.  for.  and  by  the  people  In  lieu  of 
a  police  state. 

Senator  KxfhxmM.  Do  you  believe.  Bob. 
tbat  Oermana  will  of  their  own  voUtlon  be- 
oema  tfemocratie  politically? 

Mr.  DoBtiui.  I  have  great  faith,  ■atea,  that 
It  la  the  dealre  of  all  mankind  to  live  a  free 
life,  and  when  the  way  to  that  freedom  la 
claarty  marked  and  lighted  I  believe  the  avar- 
apa  Oat  man  wlU  aelert  the  rtght  path.  Ot 
MM  tkinc  I  am  certain.  thU  u  that  a  deaaoe>> 
may  aannot  be  aupertmposed  from  the  top. 
n  miaM  aatSlante  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
W  know  It  la  the  undency  of  the  Oerman 
ttldlvidual  to  gooaeetep  and  to  aleg-hell  at  the 
Blgn  of  an  authortUUve  voice.  Nevertheleja. 
In  my  opinion,  thla  duea  not  Indicate  lack  of 
diairi  far  neadam.  Ifa  only  that  them  peo- 
ple ha««  kammm  ae  (Mm  d  ■ovammattt  whleh 
tM  aot  daMMBd  tinqumtlobing  acceptance  of 
Mlti^orlty.  As  an  example  of  the  «9ect  that 
atUttite  haa  left  I  etu  the  fact  that,  in  the 
enf  of  Bremerhaven  alone,  last  year  there 


bouse  aearchea  performed  by  Ger- 
man poilea;  S6  were  with  aearcb  warranta. 
The  Bremen  constitution  provides  for  search 
warrants  la  aanrcb  caaaa.  Moat  of  the  indi- 
viduals wbeaa  bemea  W9n  Tlolated  did  not 
complain  about  the  situation,  altboiigh  we 
feel  sure  they  did  not  approve  of  It  Aa  a 
reault  of  military  government  Intelligence 
reporta.  It  waa  posalble  to  prevent  Injustice  In 
many  of  thoae  caaes.  Our  moat  dllBcult  taak 
now  Ilea  ahead.  The  American  people  ahould 
try  to.  at  any  dollar  cost,  teach  the  German 
peopla  to  raaM  any  attempts  by  their  own 
goTaramant  to  move  in  the  direction  of  an- 
other police  atau.  Sbould  we  fall  In  thla. 
our  own  aons  may  pay  the  price  with  blood 
and  lives.  Aa  yau  have  no  doubt  seen  from 
the  destroyed  citiea  of  Germany,  nearly  every 
home  has  sacrificed  members  of  the  family 
to  a  homble  war.  These  people  bsve  learned 
to  know  the  moral  and  physical  dlalntegra- 
tlon  and  the  terrors  of  war  In  a  manner  which 
we  ahould  ask  God  to  spare  our  loved  ones 
Individually.  Germans  are  anxious  net  to  be 
led  Into  another  aggressive  warfare.  It  may 
now  sound  like  double  talk  to  say  that  people 
want  to  be  tree  but  have  not  In  4  yeara  of 
occupation  accompllahed  that  end.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  altuatlon.  however,  leada  me  to 
twUevc  that  people  who  have  lived  under  a 
totalitarian  atate  are  unwilling  to  ralae  their 
voices  against  a  ahowli^  of  authority. 

Senator  KsTAUvn.  Bob,  tell  us  something 
about  your  living  condltlotu  here  In  Ger- 
many.   Do  you  rent  a  German  home? 

Mr.  DoNiHi.  No.  Bnes,  members  of  the 
high  commissioner's  staff  and  the  occupation 
forces  are  furnished  houses  requisitioned 
from  the  German  economy  The  bou.^es  are 
moderate  in  slse.  comfortably  furnished  and 
are  charged  to  occupation  costs— effort  Is 
made  to  prevent  a  severe  drain  on  German 
housing  and  at  the  aame  time  to  house  our 
people  In  an  adequate  manner. 

Senator  Kxfaovzb.  Where  do  you  get  your 
food' 

Mr.  DoNiHi.  We  purchase  food  from  the 
Army  commUsary,  moreover  we  are  also  per- 
mitted to  purchase  unratloned  items  from 
the  German  economy.  Most  of  our  pur- 
chsaaa.  however,  are  from  the  commlaaary. 

Senator  KsTAirvxa.  What  facilities  do  you 
have  for  recreation? 

Mr.  DowiHi.  Almost  every  German  city 
offers  a  wonder fvil  schedule  of  theater,  opera, 
and  concert  programa.  In  addition  to  thla 
every  community  which  houaes  Americans 
haa  aatabllahed  American  movlea.  clube  and 
other  recreational  facilities.  And  of  cotirse. 
travel  is  a  popular  mode  uf  entertainment — 
It  Is  possible  to  be  in  France.  Belgium.  Hol- 
land. Luxemburg.  Switaerland.  Italy,  Sweden, 
Denmark.  Nora  ay.  Austria,  and  other  con- 
tinental countries  within  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours. 

Senator  KxrAcm.  Do  you  have  American 
churches? 

Mr  DoiriHi.  There  are  United  States  Army 
poets  throughout  our  occupied  territory 
which  provide  chspel  facilities  for  those  who 
desire  to  attend.  However,  personally,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  armed  forces.  I  find 
rich  opportunity  to  attend  the  centuries-old 
European  religious  Institutions  which  are 
found  throughout  Kurope — many  Americans 
both  civilian  and  military  take  advsntage 
of  opportunity  to  become  aeqxiainted  with 
traditional  bouaaa  of  worship. 
ttar  KiTAtTm  Thank  you  very  much. 
1,  for  this  enlightening  picture  of 
life  In  occupied  Germany. 

Mr  Downn.  Thank  you.  Senator  KJcrAtrvta. 
for  your  interest  In  conditions  here.  We 
alwaya  welcome  the  helpful  vuits  of  House 
and  Senate  Members  who  are  so  anxious  to 
defend  and  aid  American  leadership  and 
prestige  on  behalf  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Oovernment.  This  evidence  of  In- 
teraat   la   foreign   affairs,   which    you    hsve 


voiced  on  behalf  of  our  fellow  Tennesaeana, 
Is  refreshing.  The  world  has  become  a  much 
smaller  community  than  any  of  us  would 
have  dreamed  ao  years  ago  and  I  personally 
sincerely  hope  the  leglslstlve  branch  of  our 
Government  wUl  continue  to  exercise  Its 
constitutional  balancing  jwwers  over  the  ex- 
tended arms  of  the  United  States  executive 
agencies — whether  abroad  or  at  home. 


Hoasewife't  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  12  (leQislative  day  of 
Saturday,  September  3»,  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, October  8,  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
deliver  a  radio  address  to  the  morning - 
hour  listeners  of  the  prairie  farm  station, 
WLS.  Chicago.  The  theme  of  this  ad- 
dress was  a  Housewife's  Bill  of  Rights. 
meaning  the  freedoms  to  which  Amer- 
Icas  women — the  working  women  of  the 
home  and  of  business — are  entitled.  I 
believe  that  the  comments  in  this  ad- 
dress might  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  broadcast  tran.<;cription 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Hoimxwins  Bux  or  Riohts 

Senator  Wilxt.  It's  a  real  pleasure  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  chat  with  the  housewives 
of  the  Middle  West  through  the  kind  courtesy 
of  Station  WLS. 

I  hope  that  I  won't  be  Interrupting  your 
Saturday  morning  duties.  Perhaps,  however, 
while  you're  havini?  that  second  cup  of  coffee. 
you  and  I  will  have  a  really  enjoyable  little 
aeaalon  dlacussing  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
I  know  from  experience  how  busy  my  own 
dear  wife  was  when  the  Saturday  chores 
rolled  around.  But  I  also  know  that  Amer- 
ica's housewives  are  tremendously  Interested 
In  the  goings-on  of  their  Congress.  Ample 
proof  of  that  fact  Is  In  the  fine  mall  received 
by  me  from  the  women  of  my  own  Stste  and 
of  other  States  In  the  Union. 

THX    MXN    Aa2    INTTrXD  TO    LISTXN    IN 

Oh.  yes  If  the  menfolk  happen  to  be 
around  at  the  radio  set.  I  hope  that  you 
will  luten  In  too.  But  I'd  like  to  reserve  these 
remarks  primarily  for  you,  Mrs.  Houaewlfe. 
This  morning.  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you 
some  thoughts  around  the  theme  of  A 
Housewife's  Bill  of  Rights. 

BAaic  raxxooMS  akd  amutional  Laxanzs 

Tou  and  I  know,  of  course,  what  the  origi- 
nal Bill  of  Rlghu  was— the  ten  basic  amend- 
menu  to  our  I7nlt«d  States  Constitution. 
They  guaranteed  us  trial  by  Jury,  freedom  of 
religion,  of  press,  of  assembly  and  so  forth. 
But  there  are  some  other  freedoms  too — free- 
doms even  additional  to  the  ao-called  Four 
Freedoma  that  were  announced  aeveral  years 
ago.  Tou  my  kind  llatenera  are,  after  all. 
th9  guardians  of  the  American  home,  the 
mothers  of  the  race.  So.  let's  look  Into  your 
freedoms  In  terms  of  modern-day  America. 
I  have  In  the  studio  here  one  of  my  secre- 
taries who  Is  going  to  ask  me  questions  about 
this  theme  which  I'll  try  to  answer.  AH 
right,  let's  go  with  the  questions. 
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>M  rxoic  MxnsAif ex  taxis 

8BCSXTAXT.  Well,  Senator  Wiur,  I  know 
that  the  financial  problem  Is  probably  the 
moat  serious  one  faced  by  housewives  today. 
They  have  to  scrimp  to  meet  present  high 
prices,  to  make  the  family  budget  go  just 
a  little  further  to  take  care  of  hubby  and 
the  youngsters.  So.  Is  there  any  basic  free- 
dom on  this  financial  question? 

Senator  WXlxt.  Yes,  and  I'd  like  to  lead  off 
with  It.  I  think  that  you.  Mrs.  Housewife. 
are  entitled  to  freedom  from  nuisance  taxes. 
I  needn't  tell  you  housewives  that  every  time 
you  go  to  the  dnigatore.  you  have  to  pay  a 
nuisance  tax  on  your  cosmetics,  your  llp«tlck, 
and.  yes.  even  the  baby  lotions  for  Junior. 
In  addition,  if  you  are  shopping  for  a  radio 
or  television  set.  or  a  suitcase,  or  a  fur  coat, 
or  a  camera,  or  a  bottle  of  perfume,  you  have 
to  pay  quite  a  few  added  cents  and  dollars 
for  taxes. 

Every  time  you  go  driving  with  your  hus- 
band and  ha  buys  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  he 
pays  heavy  Federal  excise  taxes  (plus  State 
excises ) .  Chances  are  you  pay  about  $25  a 
year  extra  jUst  for  gasoline  taxes.  (That 
would  be  enough  to  feed  a  whole  family  for 
quite  a  few  da>-s.)  Moreover,  If  you  have  a 
far-'ly  of  four,  let's  say.  and  you  see  a  movie 
once  a  month,  you  probably  pay  about  $5  in 
admission  taxes  a  year  Just  on  motion  pic- 
tures. Well,  that  could  be  quite  a  bit  of 
lunch  money.  Here's  another  Item.  If  you 
bought  a  piece  of  equipment  for  your  kitchen 
like  a  stove,  a  refrigerator,  or  washing  ma- 
chine, you  might  have  to  pay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  t60  Just  In  taxes  for  It. 

Now  folks.  It  was  all  well  and  good  for 
I'ncle  Sam  to  tack  on  these  excise  taxes  dur- 
ing the  war.  After  all.  we  were  experiencing 
an  emergency.  Our  men  were  giving  their 
very  Uvea  overseas  In  combat.  We  all  felt 
that  It  was  a  small  contribution  to  pay  ex- 
cise taxes,  so  that  our  country  could  guy  guns 
and  bullets  and  uniforms.  But  the  war  has 
been  over  for  more  than  4  years,  and  I  think 
It's  about  time  your  budget  was  relieved  of 
these  nuisance  taxes  on  cosmetics  and  baby 
Irtlons  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Yes,  it's  a 
privilege  to  pay  taxes,  but  not  unjustified 
taxes  which  we  long  ago  promised  to  repeal. 

SrcRrrAXT.  Well,  Senator  Wilet.  what  Is 
holding  up  «xcise-tax  relief? 

BiTXjrr  CCTS  necxssaxt  roa  rax  cttts 

Senator  WIlit.  Well,  several  things.  For 
one  thing,  the  present  administration  has 
stubborn-y  refused  to  recognlae  that  these 
nuisance  excise  taxes  are  Just  about  the 
worst  blot  on  the  American  tax  scene.  These 
taxes  hurt  the  folks  who  can  least  afford  to 
be  hurt.  They  operate  like  sales  taxes.  As 
you  know,  folks,  sales  taxes  always  hit  the 
individuals  In  the  low-income  brackets 
hardest. 

A  second  basic  reason  why  these  taxes  are 
high  Is  because  oxir  Oovernment  Is  Invading 
more  and  more  fields.  Is  appropriating  more 
and  more  money.  II  you  have  a  $44,000,- 
000.000  budget  as  we  have,  you've  got  to 
raise  844.000,000.000  in  taxes.  Or  else  you 
win  have  a  deficit,  meaning  that  you  will 
have  to  print  paper  money.  If.  however. 
Uncle  Sam  were  to  cut  down  on  expenses, 
that  would  lessen  the  necessity  for  these 
taxes.  That^  Just  what  I  am  proposing  and 
lighting  for— budget  reduction  and  tax  re- 
tfuctlou. 

SscxrT.«T.  As  I  recall.  Senator.  foUowlng 
this  freedom  from  nuisance  taxes,  you  feel 
that  the  housewife  Is  entitled  to  freedom 
from  fear  of  red  Ink. 

Senator  WiLXT.  That's  absolutely  correct, 
and  the  two  freedoms  go  hand  In  hand. 

rXOXXAL    ECONOMY    AND    KFTICIXNCT 

Now,  Mrs.  Housewife,  you  have  to  watch 
your  budget  pretty  carefully  In  order  to  be 
able  to  pay  1200  or  $300  or  more  In  Income 
taxes  every  yecu-.  whatever  the  case  may  be. 
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Therefore,  I  think  It's  only  fair  that  Uncle 
Sam.  meaning  your  Government  and  mine  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  should  budget  Just  as  care- 
fully and  as  cautiously.  In  addition.  Uncle 
Sam  should  streamline  the  organization  of 
his  2.250,000  Federal  employees.  If  Congress 
were,  for  example,  to  adopt  all  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports — in  their  letter  and  in 
their  spirit — that  would  save  around  $3,000.- 
000.  XX).  according  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
findings.  What  would  that  mean?  Well.  It 
would.  In  turn,  mean  an  average  saving  of 
over  $75  per  family  per  year.  Now,  Mrs. 
Housewife,  you  know  that  is  a  lot  of  money 
when  3rou  stop  to  think  of  it.  And  so  I 
say  that  It  is  up  to  us  to  get  this  second 
freedom  for  America's  housewives  and  for 
that  matter  for  every  one  of  us — freedom 
from  red  Ink. 

Secxetaxt.  Well.  Senator,  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  get  freedom  from  nuisance  excise 
taxes  ard  freedom  from  fear  of  red  ink? 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  atx>ut  those  free- 
doms, but  It  seems  that  we  aren't  gettmg 
any  closer  to  getting  them  today  than  we 
were  a  long  time  ago. 

WOMZn   AND  THZn  OBCANIZATIONS  ICmT   ASV1SX 

coMcaxss 

Senator  Welxt.  Well,  I  think  there  are 
several  answers  to  that  question.  One 
answer  Is  that  It  Is  up  to  you  alert  house- 
wives to  speak  up  for  tLese  basic  freedoms 
now.  Already,  America's  women,  as  Individ- 
uals cr  as  members  of  organizations,  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  these 
and  other  Important  matters.  Every  day, 
every  Senator  and  Representative  on  the 
Hill  gets  helpful  and  Informative  letters 
from  Individual  women  and  from  their  or- 
ganizations— the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  business  and  professional  women's 
groups,  auxiliaries  of  veterans'  organizations, 
etc.  Yes,  they  have  done  a  wonderfully  con- 
structive Job  letting  the  Congress  know  how 
they  feel  about  certain  Issues.  Well,  It  Is 
up  to  you  to  do  even  more  along  this  line 
than  before. 

You  know,  you  might  compare  this  task  to 
tending  to  your  own  never-ending  house- 
work. There  is.  of  course,  always  something 
to  do  in  your  home.  There  is  always  Junlcvr's 
pants  to  mend  or  buttons  to  be  placed  on 
hubby's  shirts,  or  the  rooms  to  t>e  vacuumed, 
or  a  dozen  other  things  to  be  done.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  your  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities and  mine  as  a  cltiaen.  It  is 
up  to  you  and  to  me  to  make  known  our 
wishes  to  the  Congress  on  both  these  ques- 
tions that  I  have  discussed,  as  well  as  on 
other  questions. 

SxcaxTABY.  Well,  Senator,  what  about  some 
other  freedoms  in  the  housewife's  bill  of 
rights? 

rXXEDOM  FXOM  FEAX  OF  SICKNESS 

Senator  Wilxt.  Here  are  some  more.  Ill 
Just  run  down  the  list  because  time  is  short. 
I  say  that  housewives  and  workingwomen 
are  entitled  for  one  thing  to  freedom  from 
fear  of  sickness — from  sickness  affecting 
Jimlor.  or  daughter,  or  hubby,  or  yotirself. 
Now,  the  only  way  we  can  get  such  freedom 
Is  through  encouragement  by  Government  to 
America's  great  private  medical  profession. 
I  say  encouragement,  not  socialized  medicine. 
In  other  words,  we  don't  want  Federal  regi- 
mentation of  medicine.  We  do  want  assist- 
ance to  medicine  by,  for  example,  aid  to 
medical  schools,  more  aid  for  hospital  ex- 
pansion, etc.  Yes.  we  say  socialized  medicine 
means  poorer  health  for  America,  and  more 
bureaucratic  red  tape.  Socialized  medicine 
legislation  must  therefore  be  defeated. 

SEcaxTAXT.  All  right.  Senator,  so.  youTe 
mentioned  freedom  from  nuisance  taxes, 
freedom  from  fear  of  red  ink,  and  freedom 


from  fear  of  sickness.     What  next   In  the 
hotiaewife's  bUl  of  rights? 

FazKDoac  r«OM  fsax  or  tnnrEczssAXT  sTxma 

SenatCH'  W:ei.xt.  I  would  say  that  another 
of  the  basic  freedoms  for  American  women  la 
freedom  from  fear  of  unnecesaary  atrlkee. 
Now,  what  dci  I  mean  by  that?  Well,  there  la 
almost  no  greater  anxiety  that  can  come  to  a 
woman  than  when  she  hears  from  her  hus- 
band: "Our  plant  Is  on  strike.  I  will  not  be 
bringing  any  pay  envelopes  for  a  week,  a 
month,  6  months."  Folks,  I  needn't  tell  you 
the  heartbreak  such  an  announcement 
causes.  It  means  that  the  grocery  bills  wont 
be  paid,  that  you  won't  be  buying  that  new 
refrigerator  or  that  new  car.  or  that  new 
washing  machine.  It  means  a  lot  worse, 
too.  In  many  Instances.  Youngsters  going 
to  bed  at  night  on  meager  rations.  Now, 
you  and  I  know  that  strikes  are  occasionally 
necessary  as  a  last  resort,  but.  folks.  I  don't 
liice  to  see  workers  lose  pay  checks,  manage- 
ment lose  profits.  Investors  lose  dividends, 
and  what  is  most  Important.  I  don't  like  to 
see  the  public  hurt  by  paralyzing  stoppagaa 
which  cripple  the  railroads  or  the  steel  in- 
dustry or  the  coal  Industry  or  any  key  Nation- 
wide effort. 

That's  why  I  have  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  You  know  that  has  been  called 
a  sl!)ve-labor  law.  It  has  l>een  smeared 
In  every  possible  way  by  certain  labor  rack- 
eteers, but  everyone  of  its  provisions  Is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  freedom  of  labor. 
freedom  from  Communist  control,  freedom 
from  unneceasary  strikea,  freedom  from 
labor  violence,  freedom  from  chlselers  who 
steal  fimds  from  union  treasuries. 

Now,  ladles.  If  you  believe  in  the  rights 
of  American  latx>r,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  fighting  for  this  basic 
freedom — freedom  from  unnecessary  strikes. 
I  hope  that  you  will  urge  your  Congressman 
and  Senator  to  keep  up  the  battle  to  pre- 
serve the  Taft-Hartley  law  on  the  statute 
books.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  unions 
have  prosi>ered,  collective  bargaining  has  con- 
tinued, yea,  strikes  have  occurred  when  they 
were  purely  local  In  nature  and  did  not  dam- 
age the  public  Interest,  but  key  strikes  have 
be  n  prevented  whenever  the  President  haa 
chosen  to  use  this  statute  which  he,  himaeU. 
has  smeared. 

Seceetabt.  Well.  Senator,  I  think  that  our 
listeners  will  agree  that  freedom  from  fear 
of  unnecessary  strikes  Is  certainly  a  basic 
freedom.  I  know  that  time  is  running  out 
and  that  there  Is  one  other  freedom  that  you 
want  to  mention. 

rKEEOOM  rXOlC  rEDXSAL  BALONTT 

Senator  Wilet.  That's  absolutely  right. 
I  think  we  can  call  It  freedom  from  Federal 
baloney.  Now.  I  am  going  to  have  to  de- 
fine what  1  mean.  It  Is  Just  this.  Every 
day  from  Washington.  D.  C,  you  ladles  and 
your  husbands  hear  a  lot  of  hokum.  (I  hope 
that  this  program  Is  not  Included,  however. 
In  that  category.)  You  hear  a  lot  of  false 
promises,  a  lot  of  glib  talk  from  Individuals 
who  promise  you  the  sky  but  who  don't  tell 
you  how  they  are  going  to  achieve  their 
objective — usually  through  more  taxes. 

I  say  to  you  folks  that  It  Is  up  to  you  to 
tell  the  administration  and  the  Congress  in 
Washington  that  you  don't  want  a  diet  of 
Federal  baloney,  a  diet  of  hokum,  of  false 
promises,  of  misrepresentation  of  issues. 
You  want  the  facts — the  facts  about  Federal 
expenses,  the  facts  about  the  costs  of 
socialized  medicine,  facts  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  With  those  facts,  you  can 
evaluate  Issues  for  yourselves.  It  Is  up  to  you 
my  friends.  Washington  will  hand  you  Fed- 
eral baloney  unless  you  complain  against  It, 
unless  you  speak  up  and  tell  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  that  the  American 
people  will  net  be  fooled  by  glib  generalities, 
by  smears,  by  lies,  by  rumor  monger ing. 
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»*rf    Wrtl. 

rwrin—  la  tb*  houmrnUf  blU  of 
rlfhta  I  think  that  your  lUt«ner»  wUl  fwl 
th»t  tbe«»  ha»«  prry»»<l#d  food  for  thotifht 
Th*y  iB«y  not  agrc*  wtth  you  In  trery  In- 
tanct.  but  I  know  that  xhtj  will  raapect  th« 
Mwartty  oT  your  eonnetloiu  and  the  direct. 
■•H  Wtth  vhlcH  joQ  hav*  gpoton  to  tlma 
«iitf«y  I  know.  too.  that  you  wtn  bo  gliid  to 
■■t  their  reaeUoia  to  thU  houMWlfe'e  MH  oT 


Wn-FT  Thtt**  rljrht  I  w»nt  to 
itatlon  tor  perrettttnf  mo  the 
opportonlty  to  chat  with  you.  I  hop*  that 
yov  get  a  chaao*  you  vill  drop  ma  a 
MBIBC  warn  what  yon  think  about  thcaa 
of  trmtkua  r>f  fear  from  lickneflB.  froe- 
Of  fMT  of  red  ink.  freedom  from  fear  of 
ftoodom  QrooB  nulaance 
YMi  li  your  Oonfreas  and  tt  to  your 
CVoeernmont.  Tou  can  make  tt  pretty  much 
what  you  vant  to.  depoodtng  upon  your  own 
alOitiMae  as  a  clttacn. 
I  hoe*  faith  that  you  win  continue  to  make 
In  Waahlnfton  for  aound. 
Oovemment.  for  8  ilomaeT  1 1  policy 
Will  lend  to  rontlnulnc  prooperttj.  and 
a  forttfn  pel  try  that  will  banuh  forever  the 
thrtat  or  war  between  nations.  Thoae  are  big 
tasks,  but  thay  are  crudal  to  your  home,  to 
your  family,  to  your  future 

Thanks    afaln    for    yoor    kind    attention. 
Wiunr   itgBlac  oC   iNna   our 
,'s  Capital. 


Rcsvrfciice  of  GonsAB  NationaHsai 


KXTCN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  WKw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OT  RBPRS?ZNTATIVKS 

Wednesdav.  October  5,  1949 
Mr.  JA\TrS.     Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
ereatloQ  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  east 
Qcrauui  Oovermnent.  the  challenge  of 
our  hlKh  conuBlMlODershlp  In  Germany 
Is  acatn  emphfcilwd  to  w^.     Will  we  be 
•bte  to  make  of  Oermany  a  democracy 
or   will    militaristic   nationalism    again 
take  over,  with  the  grave  danger  of  Oer- 
many becoming  the  Soviet  Union's  moat 
powerful  satellite  and  its  resulting  impll- 
cations    to    world    peace    and   security. 
,That  this  problem  is  moving  to  the  front 
.of  the  stage  of  world  political  action  Is 
•hown  by  the  attached  special  article  by 
Anne  0*Hare   McCormlck   in   the   New 
York  Times  of  October  10   1949.  and  the 
•ame  paper's  editorial  of  the  same  day: 
Aaaoao— Wm  Btxu.  Houa  IrnnArtva  u* 

OOLMAMT 

(By  Anna  OUara  McCormlck) 
Tha  pwphoti  ware  rt«ht  who  predletad 
aarUar  la  tho  ysar  that  by  now  wa  shotUd  be 
tho  HMOt  ertttaal  phaaa  of  tha  eokl 
at  of  two  rival  goeam- 
\  In  Oarmany  does  not  change  tha  baste 
altwatlon  any  more  than  Ruaala's  posasaskm 
of  tha  atom  booab  or  the  piilWluu  suuuomlc 
tf  saaMra  <islawl>l  iit  Jiiiuiia  hi  tha  wake  of  tha 

Tkaaa  araata  waoa  aatlalpat^  Thay 
aU  te  tha  ksikgiimail  ihs  Ru 
«l»  lo^pio  that  Marshall  aM  eovld  not  bni« 
tato  halaaos.  tha  praparattona  to  eooaplata 
tha  dlTtaSoa  of  Oarmaoy  In  the  name  of 
tiattf.  Oosaiac  to  tha  troot  at  tha  saoM  thM. 
top  of  tha  shalisiHn  #tfaai  tt 
China,  tha  ofealtaaio  to 
la  the  Itilkans.  tha  UMNMOd 


prassure  of  domestic  probtema.  they  shake 
tha  optimism  that  grows  ao  eaally  In  tha 
imsriran  soU  and  cllmata. 

The  baste  fact  U  the  profound  distrust  that 
exists  tMtwean  Russia  and  the  western 
P9wara.  Thia  la  the  real  dividing  line  be- 
twaan  east  and  wast.  This  la  the  iron  cur- 
tain.  The  wall  of  TiTirttV^  Is  far  mora 
dangerous  than  tha  atom  bomb.  The  ooa 
way  to  prevent  the  use  of  tha  atom  bomb 
to  to  prevent  war.  and  the  one  way  to  prevent 
war  U  to  create  a  modicum  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  big  powaia.  Without  this 
Ihara  to  not  tha  sllghtaat  hope  of  control  of 
atomic  energy  or  of  any  pause  In  the  arma- 
manu  raoa.  It  is  Idle  to  look  for  an  agreed 
settlemant  of  yaatcrday's  war  while  everybody 
ooBoamad  to  anxiously  scanning  the  horlxon 
for  portents  of  tomorrow  s  war. 

orrarmxMa  or  MSttmr 
Today's  Oermany  Is  the  moi-.r off- 
spring of  thU  dtotrust  The  con'  i  of 
the  German  Soviet  state  brings  into  looas 
the  antithesis  between  the  war  aatf  psaeo 
alms  of  Ruarta  aad  the  democracies.  It  puts 
a  kind  of  period — a  period  aa  explosue  as  a 
bomh.  baoauaa  It  doesn't  end  anything— on 
the  lent;  process  of  deadlock  and  frustration 
which  produced  the  two  republics,  each  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  the  sponsoring  powers, 
one  by  a  slow  and  orderly  series  of  free  elec- 
tions, the  other  slapped  together  as  a  coun- 
termove.  ri^ardless  of  the  popular  will.  One 
Is  Intended  to  make  the  Oermans  Independ- 
ent, the  other  to  use  them  as  an  instrument 
of  Soviet  policy. 

The  two  governments  have  one  thing  in 
common — both  are  designed  lor  a  unified 
Oermany.  and  each  starts  out  by  Inviting  the 
separated  states  to  come  In  From  now  on, 
therefore,  they  will  l)e  strong  competitors  for 
control  of  Oermany.  its  txxly  and  its  soul, 
which  means  that  the  Oermans  will  be  ac- 
tive elements  In  the  competition  between 
Riaaala  and  the  west. 

In  retrospect  It  looks  as  If  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment planned  the  split  la  order  to  lead 
the  fight  for  unity  that  was  bound  to  fallow. 
The  manlfeato  of  the  eastern  state  demands 
"ubaolute  recognition"'  of  the  Potsdam  ded- 
lAoo*.  blandly  Ignoring  that  Russia's  abso- 
lute refusal  to  carry  out  the  Potsdam  direc- 
tive for  economic  unlfleatlon  forced  Britain 
and  the  Dnlted  Stntes  to  set  up  a  bizonal 
econ'wnic  admlnlatratton.  France  finally 
and  reluctantly  Joined  thto  economic  merger. 
but  f<<r  a  long  time  the  French  supported  the 
RussUns  in  opposing  unlrtcation.  While 
their  reasons  were  quite  different,  for  any 
policy  that  reduces  Oermany  relieves  the 
deep-rooted  fears  of  France,  the  French 
helped  to  solidify  the  division  and  place  Riu- 
sla  in  the  position  of  obtaining  a  new  satel- 
llta  and  using  it  to  spearhead  a  crusade  to 
win  all  Oermany  on  the  issue  of  unincHtlon. 
By  way  of  turning  the  screw.  Stalin  took  a 
leaf  from  Hitler's  book  and  staged  his  pditl- 
cal  "coup"  when  Franca  was  without  a  gov- 
snnnant. 

cowDmoifs  caow  woasx 
Tha  Bonn  government  was  decided  on 
bacattoa  all  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement  wtth 
Russia  led  nowhere  and  the  situation  could 
not  be  left  in  suspense  forever  Now  tha 
Rtjaslans  have  foUowed  suit,  and  the  con- 
test to  on.  The  time  to  past  when  the  west- 
ern allies  can  afford  mtotakes  or  diiTerencca 
In  their  Oerman  policy.  Bm  that  does  not 
Imply  thst  they  have  lost  the  initiative  On 
tha  contrarv,  the  advantages  are  all  on  their 
side  If  they  know  how  to  tiae  them 

T^e  Soviet  move  sets  up  a  dictatorship  in 
aositrast  to  fraa  Institutions,  snd  seta  it  up 
after  tha  Garmans  have  experienced  Oom- 
rtUa  and  seen  how  it  works  In  the 
eountrlsa.  Tha  Oarman  pup- 
r.  are  a  narvoos  and  ab}act  lot: 
thay  darad  aot  act  during  tha  blockade  and 
ara  afraid  now  to  let  tha  paopto  vou  on 
the  new  regime.     They   wUl  never   be  per- 


mitted to  speak  up  to  the  Russians  as  the 
Bonn  politicians  do  to  the  western  powers. 

Economic  conditions  In  Berlin  are  worse 
than  during  the  air  lift,  and  establishing  tha 
eastern  capital  in  thto  divided  city  presenta 
a  new  test  of  stamina  to  the  population  and 
the  wsaurn  garrisons.  Yet  there  ara  no 
signs  that  the  BerUuars  are  wavering  In  their 
anti-Russian  stand. 

The  only  unity  the  Soviet  Oovemment  can 
offer  to  tha  "unity"  of  Poland  or  Czechoalo- 
vakla.  Short  of  changing  the  Oder-Nalsao 
border  In  Oermany's  favor,  which  Wilhclm 
Pleck  announced  was  out  of  the  question 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Vulkskammer,  how 
to  oue-thlrd  of  the  country  In  lietter  position 
to  work  for  unity  than  two-thirds? 

The  west  sti'.l  cootroto  the  Important  part 
of  Oermany  and  the  big  majority  of.  Oermans 
still  desire  to  go  wast.  The  outcome  of  the 
ccr.test  depends  entirely  ou  the  capacity  of 
the  weetem  governments  to  meet  the  new 
challenge  head-on  and  as  a  team. 

Niw  Phase  at  GnuANT 

As  the  Soviet  program  for  the  new  last 
German  Oovcrnment  imfolds  itself  it  to  be- 
comuig  evident  that  the  lung-expected  crea- 
tion of  thto  puppet  regime  ushers  in  a  new 
phase  in  the  struggle  for  Cerm&ny.  which  in 
its  widest  Implications  to  a  struggle  for 
Kurupe.  For  thto  latest  step  of  the  Russian 
empu^  builders  does  not  In  any  sense  repre- 
sent a  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  Oerman  parti- 
tion between  east  and  west,  to  which  many 
in  the  west  hsd  resigned  themselves,  and 
which  many  had  even  come  to  regard  as  a 
poablble  basto  for  a  new  European  order. 
Rather  it  marks  the  resumption  of  the  So\'iet 
^e))Sive  for  the  ultlmau  control  of  all  Oer- 
many as  the  key  to  the  control  of  the  whole 
conrUxent.  The  new  tactics  which  the  Sovleta 
are  developing  confront  the  western  world 
wltii  new  problems  which  only  the  highest 
kind  of  statesmanship  can  cope  with. 

Contrary  to  the  tactics  which  led  to  the 
fiasco  of  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  ScvleU  do 
not  thto  time  challenge  the  western  powers 
directly,  nor  do  they  try  to  uae  force  against 
them  at  the  risk  of  war.  Thto  has  the  advan- 
tage that  It  savca  the  new  Soviet  policy  from 
that  truculent  aggi  ssslveneas  which  created 
the  dangerous  tensions  of  the  Berlin  conflict 
snd  in  the  end  tiu-ned  the  whole  world 
against  Moscow.  As  In  the  first  phases  of  the 
last  war.  Soviet  aggressiveness  Is  again  di- 
rected mainly  against  the  smaller  nations, 
with  Communist  Yugoslavia  taking  at  the 
moment  the  place  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
SUtes.  But  In  the  central  issue  of  Oermany 
the  Soviets  appear  to  have  reverted  to  pri- 
marily political  means,  and  having  failed  to 
beat  the  western  powers  by  frontal  assault, 
they  now  pursue  the  same  aim  In  flanking 
maneuvers  through  which  Germany  is  to  be 
conqi>ered  for  them  by  tlietr  German  dupes. 

The  m.-mner  in  which  this  to  to  be  accom- 
pltohed  to  clearly  indicated  by  both  the  So- 
viet program  and  lU  studied  If  grossly  decep- 
tive and  purely  propagandtotlc  contrast  to 
the  program  of  the  west.  It  Is  true  that  the 
new  regime  has  no  other  legitimation  than 
appointment  by  the  Kremlin.  But  a  like 
legitimation  has  been  quite  adequate  to  en- 
able other  Communtot  regimes  to  deliver 
their  countries  to  Soviet  control  In  defiance 
of  their  people,  and  the  Soviets  can  hope  to 
repeat  that  performance  in  Germany.  For 
that  purpoae.  the  new  Oerman  regime  Is  pro- 
clataod  to  be  an  all -Oerman  government, 
free,  sovereign  and  Independent,  and  claim- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  all  Germany— mlnua. 
of  course,  the  quarter  of  Oermany  already 
»nno»od  bv  the  Soviet  bloc  For  all  out- 
ward ^>pearances  it  to  to  be  given  control  of 
all  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state.  Including 
lU  foreign  relations  and  foreign  trade  And 
It  to  prompted  to  demand  all  the  things  the 
Oermans  want.  Includlitg  German  unity,  a 
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peace  treaty,  end  of  Industrial  dtomantllng 
and  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces. 

In  contrast,  the  German  Government  spon- 
sored by  the  west  to  a  trulr  German  Govern- 
ment created  in  free  elections  and  ruling 
under  a  constitution  freely  adopted  by  the 
German  people.  But  due  to  the  federal  char- 
acter of  the  new  republic,  which  for  the  pres- 
ent excludes  all  East-German  Slates  and 
even  Berlin,  It  can  be  easily  represented  as 
a  sectional  government.  Moreover,  its  func- 
tions are  largely  confined  to  domestic  mat- 
ters and  are  subject  to  the  supreme  control 
of  the  western  powers  officially  laid  down  in 
an  occupation  statute  and  other  western  con- 
trol agreements  of  Indefinite  duration. 

Few  Germans  can  today  entertain  any 
Illusions  about  either  the  Soviet  or  the  west- 
ern alms.  They  must  know  that  the  western 
powers  are  trying  to  return  them  to  the 
European  community  of  nations,  subject  to 
necessary  safeguards  of  security,  and  they 
see  the  earnest  of  thto  effort  In  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  Is  rapidly  transforming  western 
Germany  from  a  land  of  despair  to  a  land  of 
hope.  "They  also  know  from  their  own  ex- 
perience that  there  Is  no  necessary  relation 
between  Soviet  words  and  Soviet  deeds,  and 
that  the  sUT>ervlsory  controls  openly  retained 
by  the  Western  Powers  are  minor  compared 
to  the  total  if  hidden  control  of  all  phases  of 
life  exacted  by  the  Soviets.  But  the  Soviet 
propaganda  program  voiced  through  Oer- 
man mouths  is  nfot  only  an  open  invitation 
to  all  German  nationalistic  demagog:ues  to 
Join  in  opposition  to  the  west  but  must  also 
inevitably  exert  considerable  pressure  on  the 
western  German  Government  to  espouse 
many  of  the  same  alms,  and  thus  drive  It 
into  ostensible  support  of  the  East  German 
Government. 

This  could  easily  lead  to  friction  between 
the  western  German  Government  and  the 
Western  Powers,  which  to,  of  course,  one  of 
the  alms  of  the  Soviet  program.  But  such 
friction  would  represent  such  a  danger  to  the 
whole  western  program,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Germans  themselves,  that  it  behooves  both 
the  German  Government  and  the  W^estern 
Powers  to  be  on  guard  against  the  trap  be- 
ing laid  for  them. 


Equkl-Rifhts  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or   WTOMINC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITH)  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  12  (legislative  day 
of  Saturday,  September  3),  1949 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
regarding  the  equal-rights  amendment, 
written  by  Helen  Paul  and  Ernestine 
Hale  Bellamy  and  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  Thursday,  July 
7.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
EQUAL-Rtcim  Amiwbment  Backtxs  Sei  Ik- 

frrErrri.u.  Gaorps  Linding  Si.-ppoet — Pao- 

PONTNTS    Standing     Behind    Mxasuxi    26 

Yx-ua    Hold    Equal -Status    Buxs   To    B» 

DiAMxraicALLT  Opposed 
iBy  Helen  Paul  and  Ernestine  Hale  BeUamy) 

There  are  today  before  the  United  States 
Congreas  two  proposato  containing  diametri- 
cally oppoetog  pwlnts  of  view  wtth  regard 
to  the  status  of  women. 


These  are  the  equal-rights  amendment  and 
the  women's  status  bllto. 

The  early  pioneers  for  woman's  emancipa- 
tion had  one  main  object — to  remove  every 
handicap  from  women.  The  national  suf- 
frage amendment  gave  women  political 
equality  and  nothing  else.  But  It  did  put 
In  their  hands  the  weapon  with  which  they 
could  win  the  rest  of  the  equality  program. 

SUCCESSOX  TO  STJFTXACE 

Following  the  winning  of  suffrage  in  1920. 
the  National  Woman's  Party  proposed  a 
second  constitutional  amendment — to  re- 
move every  remaining  handicap  under  the 
law.  This  amendment  was  first  presented  to 
Congress  In  1923  and  has  been  introduced 
Into  every  Congress  since  that  time.  It  to 
known  as  the  equal-rlfbts  amendment  and 
reads  as  follows:  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  accotmt 
of  sex." 

It  to  because  of  their  Inheritance  of  the 
ancient  common  law  of  England  that  women 
have  found  It  necessary  to  have  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  incorporated  Into  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  need  for  the  equal-rights 
amendment  was  set  forth  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  educators.  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
former  president  of  Bryn  Mawr,  as  follows: 

"Forever  behind  every  man  In  every  State 
of  the  United  States  ase  the  rights  of  a  man 
as  a  man  with  a  final  appeal  for  these  rights 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
while  forever  behind  a  woman  as  a  woman 
to  the  medieval  English  common  law.  If  she 
to  married,  holding  her  to  be  her  husband's 
chattel,  bound,  protected,  owned,  and.  even 
If  she  to  unmarried.  Infiuenclng  every  legal 
decision  about  her  and  controlling  unjustly 
ali  her  life.  Thto  to  me  to  the  compelling 
argument  for  writing  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment Into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Only  such  an  amendment  will  do 
away  with  the  present  legal  stigma  of  In- 
feriority and  bondage." 

LAWTER    STATCS   CASE 

The  late  George  Gordon  Battle,  an  eminent 
American  lawyer,  has  written: 

•'We  submit  that  there  can  he  no  more 
Important  object  than  to  secure  equal  rights 
to  all  our  citizens,  men  and  women  alike. 
The  present  discrimination  against  women 
permitted  by  our  laws  to  by  far  the  most 
serious  defect  In  our  governmental  system." 

It  to  a  great  tribute  to  the  wisdcm.  ma- 
turity, and  stature  of  oiir  American  people 
that  today  a  great  tide  of  approval  for  thto 
meastire  to  sweeping  the  country.  Today.  35 
national  women's  organizations  support  the 
amendment. 

Day  by  day  the  list  of  prominent  men  and 
women  and  organizations  giving  it  support 
is  growing.  Thto  Itot  now  Includes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Truman. 

President  Truman  while  he  was  a  United 
States  Senator  declared  for  the  amendment 
and  has  reaffirmed  hto  stand  since  becoming 
President.  Within  the  last  several  weeks 
President  Truman  has  given  added  help  by 
appealing  to  the  Democratic  leaders  o£  the 
Senate  for  prompt  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Alben  W.  B.uiklxt, 
and  Attorney  General,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Clark,  have  also  given  active  support. 

The  present  stattis  of  the  amendment  to 
most  encouraging.  It  to  explained  as  fol- 
lows by  Anita  PoUitzer,  past  national  chair- 
man and  now  honorary  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party: 

"More  than  44  governors,  present  and  Im- 
medtotely  past,  have  declared  for  the  equal- 
rights  amendment.  The  platforms  of  both 
major  parties  recommend  favorable  action. 
Two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  present  and  voting,  must  vote 
favorably  on  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
secure    its    passage.      Seventy- two   Members 


of  the  Senate  now  are  publicly  pledged  to  tho 
amendment." 

NEEDED  FOa  PASSAGS 

"Sixty-four  votes,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
membership,  would  secure  Its  passage.  Two 
hundred  ninety  votes,  two-thirds  of  the 
House  membership,  are  pledged  to  the 
amendment.  Thto  comparison  shows  that 
after  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  of  explanation 
and  educational  work  thto  measure  to  now  on 
the  brink  of  victory.  The  amendment  would 
make  women  "people."  'persons,'  tinder  the 
United  States  Constitution,  as  these  words 
are  now  legally  tised.  Each  State  would  stlU 
decide  how  Its  laws  should  read  provided 
that  no  law  permittee*  discrimination  against 
either  sex." 

The  amendment  was  introduced  in  the 
present  Senate  in  Janu.\r>  of  thto  year  oy 
Senator  Gtrr  M.  Guxrnx,  of  Iowa,  and  34 
coeponsors.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee favorably  reported  the  amendment  in 
March  of  thto  year,  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  amendment  was  Introduced  In  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon- 
orable Kathaukx  St.  Ge<»ge,  of  New  York, 
with  more  than  a  htindred  cosponsors.  The 
House  Judiciary  Conojiittee.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion, favorably  reported  the  amendment  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  and  recommended 
that  it  be  passed.  It  to  again  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

PLEDGES    ACCtXMtJLATlNC 

One  of  the  latest  pledges  to  come  In  la 
that  of  Representative  Fkanklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  newly  elected  Member  of  the  House. 

At  the  first  congressional  hearing  on  the 
equal-rights  amendment,  shortly  after  Its 
first  Introduction  In  1923,  the  National  Wom- 
an's Party  stood  alone  In  supporting  the 
meastire.  One  by  one  other  organizations  of 
wom^n  have  taken  their  stand  for  the 
amendment. 

In  1935  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  by  a  vote  of  their  convention  at 
Los  Angeles,  Joined  In  suppcxt.  In  1937  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  voted  at  their  Atlan- 
tic City  convention  to  endorse.  The  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Cluiis,  by  a  referen- 
dum vote,  added  their  endorsement  in  1943. 

The  National  Education  Asaoctotlon.  the 
principal  organization  of  teachers  in  the 
country,  appointed  a  committee  several  years 
ago  to  Investigate  and  study  thto  subject. 
In  1944  thto  committee  brought  in  a  report 
which  led  to  endorsement  at  their  conven- 
tion at  Plttsbtirgh. 

The  itot  of  endorsers  now  includes  the 
Supreme  Forest  Woodmen  Circle,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Women's  Association.  American 
Society  of  If  omen  Accountants,  American 
Federation  of  Soroptimtots  Clubs,  Women's 
International  Association  of  Aeronautics, 
Industrial  Women's  League  for  Equality.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colored  Women,  the 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  National  Asaoctotlon  of  Women  Denttots. 
the  Quota  International,  and  many  others. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  a  clearing  house  representing  ap- 
proximately 6,000.000  women  (the  United 
States  branch  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women),  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  the 
Judiciary  Comnaltteea  of  Congress,  through 
lu  executive  board,  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment to  the  States  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic principles. 

ENVOYS    MtrST    &POLOCIZZ 

Our  representatives  abroad  are  handi- 
capped in  presenting  the  advantages  of  our 
form  of  government  by  having  to  admit  that 
inequalities  between  men  and  women  still 
extot  in  the  laws  of  our  country.  The  women 
of  otir  country  were  embarrassed  when  otir 
repM-earatatlves  at  Bogota,  In  May  1948.  had 
to  admit  that  the  United  States  was  the  only 
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can  fUpmbUe.    Ttw  eoo« 


to 
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cloMa  that  tlMr»  «r»  aliU  maay  StAt*  U«« 


UMQIMllUMt 

mn:  In  oartAla  •(«(•». 


UM  clchl  to  act  M  MMcutor  or 
to  VMqiMU:  in  mom  Auitas. 
oC  proparty  ar« 
Um  r««kt  to  Uw 

««■  to  —mwrt;  wMia  tn 
portunltlM  under  Um  !•«  (or 
ara  onaqual. 

Aa  an  axampla  of  bow  unaqual  Imvs  ham- 
per voman  tn  tbalr  cAmts  to  naka  proyrcaa 
for  tlwntMHiia  and  thatr  eaontry  A  Vaaaar 
«ant«^l  to  gtva  bar  dROghMr  tha 
of  a  Vaaaar  atfoestlan.  ate  «aa 
an  aMc.  aw|Mi  lancod  woman.  9ba  spftiad 
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tba  women  *■  ttatoa  Mlla.  but  ara  popalarly 
known  aa  tba  tMoiocleal  atarua  Mils  T^ere 
ara  aevaral  of  tbaaa  Mlla.  but  they  dlffw 
only  atlfhtly. 

■  Party  haa  prraant- 

1    commlttaca   thalr    ot>- 

feiolaficaa  atatua  bUla.  and 

takan  on  tbaaa 

to  wbleh  tbay  were 

Tba  purpoaa  of  tba 
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To  daelare.  aa  tn  tba  pro- 
'H'hat  It  la  tba  daclarad  policy  of 
tba  Oattad  Stat^a  that  In  taw  and  tta  adaUn- 
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out  habitual  differentiation  between  men  and 
WQiaa  wottM  ba  f  niatrated  fey  l^daral  l«tU> 
tatlea  taldag  aaeeunt  of  dMNiaiMaa  between 
aaaaa.  tiantg  aoeb  affected  Statea  are  Ula- 
aourl.  North  Caroltna.  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
North  Dakota,  and  Mtnnraota  which  have 
full  a^uallty  to  women  with- 
in Oh  SUtaa  or  paaaad  raniottooa  BMnorlal- 
to  adopt  tba  aqual-rifbta 
It,  MOKBIM.  tba  aaBatltutloaallty 
of  diaenailnttory  pr^  lecuve  Pederai  laglala- 
tloB  la  aubjact  lo  qiMaUon.  aa  inoooalateut 
witb  Um  suffrafa  ■■■iiiIbhih  of  1830. 
of  tba  aqual-rtchu 
rtbataiBf  tbat  aootbOt 
to  atudy  tba  rtatus  of  wnwan  aa  proeldod  by 
tba  atatua  bill  to  not  needed,  ar  It  would  du- 
pllaata  tba  war*:  of  tba  WcMMn'a  Bureau  of 
tba  Dapartment  of  UitMir.  aa  weU  aa  atudiea  of 
tba  CN.  Purtber  approprtatlona  for  aoeb 
■tody  vrouid  be  a  waate  of  taapayera'  money. 
A.id  Qnally  they  rnuciudr  '.h«t  the  enaetmaat 
of  a  atocla  WMtonB  law  for  men  and  women, 
aa  aMbailaff  !■  tba  aqual-rtghU  amendment, 
to  ntbt  ta  principle  aud  would  clear  the  way 
for  taraader  )uatice. 
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BXTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  K>w  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  October  5,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
free  workl  waits  for  the  delineation  of 
Uoited  States  foreign  policy  as  to  what 
will  .<«ucceed  the  European  reooTtry  pro- 
crram.  It  should  not  be  Improvised  and 
.should  not  come  suddenly,  but  should 
be  studied  carefully  and  the  free  world 
should  be  prepared  for  it.  Accordingly 
I  have  Introduced  House  Resolution  2tC 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  make 
such  a  study.  There  Is  appended  hereto 
a  moat  Interesting  article  by  the  dlstln- 
Kuiibed  cconomL<it  and  writer.  Sylvia  P. 
Porter,  of  the  New  York  Poet,  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1949.  showiat  how  public  opinion 
Is  raising  the 


Lowo  larr 
(By  Sylvia  P.  PorUr) 
Bow    long    will    tba    Maraball    plan    laatT 
Tea.  I  know  Ifa  auppoaad  to  run  until  mld- 
1M3.  but  r.ow  long  wlU  It  actually  run? 
And  now  tbat  waYe  finally  facing  up  to 


valued  lU  currcncMa.  bow  kMig  aboold  tba 
Uaraball  plan  run? 

*X>ver  at  BCA  headquartera.  ttie  boya  are 
bcftnnlng  to  look  for  new  Joba."  whUperad 
my  informant,  a  man  wtM  knowa  a  great  deal 
atoovt  What  goaa  on   behind  tba  acenea  in 


"I've  bad  aararal  dtacreat  inqnlrlea  from 
man  balow  tba  top  level  |uat  In  the  laat  few 
daya.  They're  the  bright  ocMa  who  like  to 
get  out  when  the  getting  to  good 

"T^ty  figure  the  MarahaU  plan,  aa  such, 
wont  laat  mora  tban  another  year.  If  It  laata 
that     TheyYa  probaUy  rlgbt.'' 

I^iad  out.  aCA  is.  of  aoana.  tba  iwnoilc 
Ooc^aratloa     Admin  latratkm— tba     formal 
name  for  the    '  Statee  agency   which 

administer*  the  ^....  ...t  we  donate  and  lend 

aadar  the  Manhail  plan. 


Thla  week.  ECA  announced  that  IfarahaD- 
plao  aid  since  April  of  1M8  to  now  well  over 
•6.T0O.OOO  000. 

And  almoat  certainly  Oongreaa  arlll  put  the 
&nal  O.  K.  on  additional  billions  for  tba 
Marshall-plan  landa  befure  It  goes  home. 

Tct.  even  as  theee  spectacular  flgtirca  paaa 
t>efore  our  eyea  and  everything  seema  to  tM 
goUic  according  to  schedule.  t)eIow  the  sur- 
faoe  tba  debate  to  Intensirylng  and  spread- 
ing.    How  long?     And  on  what  tmsU? 

It's  bound  to  come  out  no  matter  bow 
ECA  Administrator  Paul  HofTman  and  hia 
earlotw  asatotants  try  to  avoid  It.  In  fact, 
■elhban  hlmaelf  admitted  as  much  the  other 
day  when  be  told  a  group  of  America's  out- 
standing IndustrlalUts: 

"The  No.  1  fear  among  the  people  of  Europe 
U  that  our  aid  wUI  stop.  They  are  afraid 
tbat  we  win  not  follow  through  with  our 
plana  to  June  30.  1032  That  Is  the  projected 
data  tor  end  of  the  Marshall -plan  program. 
That  h.'S  been  regarded  as  the  earlleat  data 
by  which  ETurope  might  stand  on  Its  own 
teet  " 

It'a  your  tax  nooney  and  mine  which  la 
flnaaelng  Marshall-plan  aid.  In  view  of  tba 
stake  we  have  In  thto.  it  would  tw  rank  stu- 
pidity for  us  not  to  taki  a  good,  long  look 
at  the  Maraball  plan  aa  It  Is  workine  out  now 
and  aa  It  probably  will  work  out  in  the  future. 

Tba  Marshall  plan  haa  not  failed;  that'a 
tba  first,  the  brilliant  point  to  keep  In  mind. 
It  haa.  on  the  contrary,  been  a  heartwarm- 
ing success.  It  haa  helped  feed  mUUona  of 
people.  It  haa  helped  create  Joba.  It  haa 
helped  weatem  Europe  lift  lu  prodtacUoa 
IS  pareant  abo%  e  prewar  levela  It  baa  belpad 
peaaarve  frtaada  far  America  and  for  democ- 
racy In  the  weet. 


But  the  Manhail  plan  ta  not  renchlng  down 
to  the  fundamentals  of  the  world'!*  economic 
problems  today  It  wasn't  dealmed  to  do 
so:  It  tont  doing  so:  and  It'a  esaentlal  are 
realise  that  It  tent. 

Moreover.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  t>ack- 
KTound  against  which  this  program  operates 
has  been  violently  altered      To  t)e  specific: 

By  slashing  their  currency  rates  so 
sharply.  Brltal  i  and  her  sinter  Mnrshall  plan 
lands  are  In  poeltlon  for  the  first  time  in 
years  to  tackle  our  markets,  sell  substantial 
amounu  of  gooda  here,  thereby  earn  dollara 
they  need  and  beeome  leaa  dependent  on 
our  gifts. 

By  knocking  down  our  tariff  walls  In  addi- 
tion-even though  we  recocnlze  thU  will  In- 
crease the  competition  for  our  own  pro- 
ducers— we  are  doing  aomatblng  really  con- 
crata  and  of  ion;  -term  Importance  to  help 
Waatam   Europe  onto  tta  feet   and   off   our 


By  tirglng  the  Marshall  plan  lands  to  go 
ahead,  take  the  risks  Involved  In  knocking 
down  aeme  of  tbeir  own  walls  and  controla. 
wa  are  paving  iba  way  for  a  wc^rthwhile  trade 
revival  within  Europe  It-vlf  aa  well  aa  be- 
tween Europe  and  other  areaa  And  for  the 
flr»t  time,  an  honest  trade  advance  to  at 
leaa»  a  poaalblllty 

And  by  adtultting  the  baalc  problems  can- 
not ba  aotvcd  by  tfonatlooa  from  us.  regwd- 
leaa  of  tbair  magnlflornoe.  wa  finally  are  re- 
moving tba  bitaders  from  our  own  eyea. 

How  we  eaa  §m  down  to  the  fundamentals 
of  revuing  global  uade  routes,  restoring  con- 
Qdence  in  the  cheapened  currencies,  develop- 
ing backward  areaa  into  first-rate  cttotomers 
Mtttloc  Bueb  DagEtng  problems  aa  Brttalna 
starling  halabw.  and  so  forth. 

It  beila  dsam  to  thl.H  th»  time  for  glfta 
>•  r*pM)y  pamlng:  the  time  for  tuuig  our 
power,  brains,  and  rootMy  to  achtova  a  real 
balaaoa  of  world  trade  to  arriving. 

Wbathar  or  not  Europe  fears  it  or  KA 
resaata  it.  its  coming  out  into  the  open.  U 
caat  ba  haid  Utck. 
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rtkali  Plan  for  France  Falls  Flat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or  wiacowaof 


ATXW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R 

Tuesdap.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  attention  to  a  report  of  the  Joint 
congressional  ECA  "watchdog  commit- 
tee." which  has  concluded  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  is  not  attaining  its  objectives  In 
Prance.  Mr.  Etouglas  Larsen,  writing  in 
today's  Washington  News,  has  an  Inter- 
esting article  on  that  report,  which  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Fkance  s  FIS4CS  PaxDB  Sixma  MAaaHsi.i,  Flam 

As  a  propaganda  weapon  against  commu- 
ntom  lu  Prance  the  Marahall  plan  to  reported 
to  have  fallen  flat  on  iu  face.  And  as  a  re- 
sult the  chances  of  the  plan  achieving  Ita 
baalc  alma  there  are  aeriotialy  Jeopardized. 

ThU  to  revealed  in  a  report  of  the  Joint 
congreaaional  ECA  'watchdog  committee."  It 
is  a  penetrading  study  made  by  two  staff 
members  of  the  committee  who  spent  prac- 
tically all  summer  tn  Prance  analyzing  the 
problem.  Tbey  are  public-relatlnna  experts 
Robert  L.  Fallow  and  Gabriel  R.  Vogllottl. 

Unforttmately.  Messrs.  Pallow  and  Vogll- 
ottl discovered  most  of  the  causes  for  the 
failure  to  sell  the  French  people  on  the 
plan's  merlta  are  things  that  ECA  officials 
can't  do  much  about.  They  exist  in  the 
peculiar  poaCwar  state  of  mind  of  the  aver- 
age Frenchman  and  in  French  aensltlvlty. 
reatotance.  truculencc. 

"Prance's  fierce  pride."  the  repxjrt  states, 
"to  one  of  Hie  elements  slowing  down  the 
operation  of  the  Marshall  plan.  To  be  told 
that  the  Ixread  they  eat  contains  free  flour, 
their  rails  made  of  donated  steel,  their  cur- 
rency iMCked  by  donated  money,  to  galling. 
The  suggestion  that  Frenchmen  should  be 
grataftii  arousea  antagonism  so  fierce  as  to 
Jeopardize  the  negotiations  necessary  to  the 
various  projacta  in  the  Marshall  plan." 

KISS  or  DXATB 

-ECA's  American  admintotrators  and  pub- 
licists have  long  since  learned  that  the  klaa 
of  death  for  any  publicity  project  U  the  sug- 
gaation  froca  any  quarter  that  the  United 
States  to  doing  It  out  of  a  kind  heart,  or  that 
it  to  a  gift,  ot  that  Prance  should  be  grateftil. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  EGA  aid  to  free 
aid.  aud  Prance  bridles  at  the  thought. 

•Past  events  have  created  a  French  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  to  almoat  hysterically 
opposed  to  any  hint  of  domination,  anrl  a 
belligerent  attitude  even  toward  the  best- 
Intentloned  advice.  Pranoe  haa  a  chip  on 
Itt  abotUder  tbat  has  no  counterpart  m.  say, 
Balflum.  Kmlanri.  or  Italy. 

'Tba  enahatpMnnas  of  thto  attlttide.  ao 
iliannlt  to  liwiaMBa  In  the  United  Btatce  and 
so  real  an  okMtacla  In  Prance,  are  immedi- 
ata.  Tbey  have  a  direct  tearing  on  the 
rate  of  progreaa  of  the  Maraball  plan. " 


tTIWO   DOWW 

In  their  efforts  to  break  down  these  na- 
tional phohiaa.  EGAs  pubUc-relatlons  men 
have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  cooperaUon 
from  the  Pnench  preaa.  the  report  statea. 

"The  Prefcch  preaa.  the  non-Communist 
preas.  to  lying  down.  It  Is  not  championing 
the  Marshall  plan.  It  Is  not  news  that  many 
of  the  leadU^  newspapera  of  Prance  can  be 
t»ought  and  that  tbelr  reputation  of  venal- 
ity to  prattf  waU  fooadad  As  a  reault.  any 
paper  adop«n«  a  BOoaf  position  on  an  laaue 
to  inevitsbly  cbarfad  with  a  sell-out.    In  an 


laaue  as  controversial  aa  the  Marshall  plan 
no  papers  have  cared  to  go  all  out." 

In  talking  to  Prench  editors  Fallow  and 
Vogllottl  discovered  that  many  of  them  "ex- 
press sympathy  for  the  plan  and  academic 
approval  of  objectives."  But  they  say  po- 
litely that  they  can't  make  a  crusade  of  It. 
As  a  restilt,  the  report  reveals,  straight  news 
on  progress  of  the  plan  in  Prance  does  not 
get  as  much  space  In  the  Prench  papers  as 
It  does  in  the  United  States  {veas. 

COVZaMKENT  Mimt 

The  Prench  Oovemment's  apparent  lack 
of  enthusiasm  tn  helping  ECA  officials  to  sell 
the  plan  to  the  Prench  people  to  explained 
In  the  report: 

"Govenunent  Inaction  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  present  Government  to  a  coali- 
tion incorporating  a  wide  range  of  violently 
conflicting  economic  groupa.  As  a  general 
propoaltlon  It  to  unquestionable  that  the 
coalition  Government  has  Indorsed  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  But  even  the  groupa  moat  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  Marshall  plan  meas- 
urea  are  hesitant  about  too  strong  an  advo- 
cacy of  its  requirements  for  fear  of  seating 
charges  that  they  are  obeying  foreign  mas- 
ters." 

Commenting  on  thto  part  of  the  report. 
ECA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman  says: 

"While  it  la  true  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment could  do  more  in  publicizing  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  the  French  people,  we  do  not 
believe  that  It  to  accurate  to  say.  as  the  re- 
port does,  that  the  Prench  Government  to 
mute  on  the  Marshall  plan.  There  are  evi- 
dences at  hand  to  dispute  such  an  arbitrary 
statement." 

DUK    CBXDIT 

Due  credit  to  given  In  the  report  to  the 
efforts  and  work  of  the  ECA  Information 
team: 

"The  ECA  Information  team  has  made  as 
Intelligent  and  constotent  effort  to  get  the 
western  side  of  the  story  across  to  Prance. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  It  has  succeeded:  the 
odds  against  its  doing  so  on  Its  own  are  too 
great.  But  no  account  of  Information  on 
the  Marshall  plan  In  Prance  should  slight 
the  intensity  of  its  work,  the  ability  and  Its 
staff,  and  its  understanding  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  Job." 


Frasce  Mast  Help  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoMsiM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Ludwell 
Denny  which  appeared  in  the  Washhif- 
ton  Post  for  today,  entitled  "Despite  Lots 
of  Help  Prance  Is  Wobbly."  The  article 
carries  a  Paris  date  line  of  October  12: 

PAais.  October  12. — Prance  will  not  be  able 
to  stand  on  her  own  feet  by  1952  at  ttie  pres- 
ent rate  of  recovery  even  if  democratic  coali- 
tion government  follows  the  fallen  QueuiUa 
cabinet  as  expected. 

She  to  receiving  more  outside  aid  than 
any  other  European  nation.  She  has  more 
native  economic  resources,  and  a  better  Ijal- 
ance  l)etween  industry  and  agriculture.  But 
results  are  far  short  of  her  opportunity. 

Her  basic  problems  are  not  so  much  eco- 
nomic as  fiscal  and  political.  Tbay  are  prob« 
lems   which   foreign   aid  eaa   postpone   but 


only  she  herself  can  solve.    Thto  she  to  not 
doing.     At  least  not  faat  enough. 

Financial  instability  and  political  Inata- 
blllty  are  her  curses.  They  have  been  for 
genn^tlons.     They  go  together. 

Numerous  weak  polltlesa  parties  permit 
majority  goveriunent  only  through  unruitiu-al 
coalitiona.  which  are  as  ineffectual  as  they 
are  unsteady.  Sterile  compromise  becomes 
the  price  of  political  survlTal,  and  evasion 
aafer  than  action. 

So  no  government  can  be  found  with 
enough  strength  and  courage  to  make  taxes 
meet  expenditurea.  Or  to  equalize  the  load 
batween  prosperous  farmers,  biuiness  prof- 
iteers, and  some  higher  paid  workers  on 
one  side  and.  on  the  other  side,  the  dea- 
perately  poor  labor  and  middle  clasaes  vic- 
timized by  indirect  taxea  and  inflation.  Or 
to  break  trade  restralnu  of  business  organi- 
zations, or  to  clean  up  nationalized  Indiutrlea 
over  union  obstruction.  Or  to  cope  wltb  a 
bulging,    tradition- bound    bureaucracy. 

As  a  result  Prance  Is  still  a  sick  nation. 
You  would  not  know  it  by  looking  at  the 
gay  tjoulevards  of  Parto.  the  luxury  abopa 
and  night  spots.  It  does  not  show  in  tha 
beautiful  and  Itiah  cotintryslda.  Over  all  la 
an  air  of  prosperity. 

But  It  to  mostly  dole.  It  reflecta  the  foreign 
aid  which  has  been  pouring  in  here  at  a  rate 
of  alx>ut  a  billion  dollars  a  year  from  America, 
and  another  third  of  a  billion  Indirectly  from 
Britain  and  others.  If  that  help  stopped 
now.  France  would  quickly  fall  back  toward 
chaoe.    Her  officials  admit  thto. 

During  recent  months  these  dangers  have 
been  otjsctired  not  only  by  Marshall  plan 
gifts,  but  also  by  the  blessings  of  God  and 
tbe  decline  of  communism.  The  1»48  harvest 
VMS  bountiful.  The  Reds,  by  overp>laying 
their  revolutionary  hand  last  fall,  turned 
French  labor  agaln:>t  political  strlkee. 

Thanks  to  these  three  temporary  factors, 
there  was  a  semblance  of  financial  and  po- 
litical stability.  The  QueuUle  coalition  cab- 
inet stayed  In  office  more  than  a  year — a 
record.  It  was  able  for  a  few  months  to 
lower  prices,  hold  steady  the  currency,  boost 
production,  even  to  start  minor  budgetary 
and  tax  reforms. 

Now.  Instead  of  another  btunper  crop,  thto 
year's  drought  has  left  a  poor  harvest.  Anti- 
Communtot  unions,  which  reacted  against  po- 
litical strlkea.  are  threatening  stoppages  on 
wage-price  issues  and  the  Reds  are  rtalng  on 
that  wave 

All  thto  to  happening  Just  as  the  foreign  aid 
to  being  ctrt;  and  when  a  buyers'  world  mar- 
ket, and  mwe  drastic  Brlttoh  than  Prench 
monetary  devaluaUon.  curb  foreign  trade 
bare.  Prance  to  not  cloetog  the  great  doUar 
gap  between  what  ahe  Imports  and  exporU. 
These  facts  are  beginning  to  correct  the 
naive  picture  of  recent  montha  of  Prench 
"prosperity." 

But.  now  that  sunny  summer  to  over  and 
a  hard  winter  not  far  off.  It  would  be  equaUy 
Inaccurate  to  obscure  the  progrcM  made. 

It  to  a  matter  of  perspective.  Franca 
almoat  went  dovm  th«  drain  in  1M7  and 
again  last  year.    She  to  far  batter  off  now. 

If  ahe  baa  not  yet  llekad  Inflation,  at  least 
pricea  are  imder  partial  control,  the  franc 
Is  fairly  steady,  the  bUck  market  to  grayer, 
and  the  budget  to  in  a  little  better  shape. 

If  sbe  to  not  anywbare  aaar  balancing  her 
foreign  trade,  at  leaat  aba  la  modamtttng  her 
obsolete  and  war-shattered  Industrial  planta 
^nd  improving  her  agriculture.  Production 
In  the  factorlaa  to  already  a  quarter  bove 
prewar. 

If  her  government  to  still  unstable,  at  laaat 
she  escaped  the  dvtt  war  and  dlOalnralily 
threatened  by  i  iiinnwini—  baffora.  Iha  la 
stronger  to  meet  tbat  threat  when  It  enmar 
again — as  it  may. 

8ba  baa  reatored  confldanoa.  Bba  la  no 
longar  paralysed  by  fear. 


J 
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P»wcr  tad  At««k  E— rgy:  Hajw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOWTAJI* 

m  ni  9BNATK  OF  THX  OWlimU  STATVS 

Twttda^.  October  11  tlegislatirt  daa 
ol  Saturday.  Seftvmber  J) .  194$ 

Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  Pr«sfdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  OoMcarssioiiAL  Rcc- 
>  an  artj'*l«  eniitled  'Power  and  Atomic 
Maior  American  Issues."  by  Mr. 
Kinf.  director  of  the  Natlooal 
Government  League.  ••  ptifc 
IblMd  In  the  Jul7-Ausu5t  1»49  tosoe  ef 
the  Machimsts  Monthly  Journal. 

ftrtaapt  Qo  prosram  has  ever  been  de- 
v«lapc4  In  this  country  which  will  con- 
tribute more  to  the  development  o(  our 
raaources.  the  .nrenythenin^  at  our  dem- 
oermOe  institution.*,  and  the  expansion 
of  free  enterprt^  than  our  proffram  for 
the  development  of  our  river  valley  sys- 
tems. No  man  Uvlng  today  has  con- 
tritautad  marc  to  ibm  wmmmlMl  outcome 
of  that  procraai  thaa  Judaon  King. 
8tncc  the  early  hiatory  of  the  struggl* 
for  proccctlaa  of  our  natural  reaourc«a 
fron  eoptrni  by  special  inter<^su.  Jud-> 
son  King  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  leaders  of  the  conservation 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  InXormad  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  artld*  wUl  make  3'«  pages  of 
the  Rccoao.  at  a  cost  of  $184  50. 

Thare  being  no  ohjection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoas. 
as  follows: 

Knv  Totra  Krs  o«  ths  Baix 
(By  JwttMB  King,  tflrvetor.  Wattonal  r«opuW 


eral 
tlM 


t  League) 

I  wttta  Is  <MM  or 
by  Prectdent  SooMvalt  m 
TTA  AM  0«  Btar   It.  m»~lg 

x*C  »ui.f— li«ty  to 
e<b«n.  laelodlng  myself,  who  had 
for   It  yaara   to   MtU*   tba   Muscle 
tha  pubttc  tnterwt. 
a  ipaetaeular 


aumpiiryaii   rtw  vatlay 
publK-  markettag  as  ««U  ■ 
a  powar  at  ^MlaraJ  dam*,  and  a  Magte 
or  DIfwetara  etylad  an  "Autbonty"  to 
Bate  and  manage  tlie  eottre  pro)eet. 

pnvata  paver  laiafctui  and  tto  alllaa 

It  TVAfroMgha  start.    TteArayangi. 

I  and  old-tamsra  m  oTbar  Pidaral  bursaus 

navar  aocejytad  tbe  TVA  aathod  and  eoopar- 

ratactantly  durtag  tba  tnt  yean  of  tlM 


Jakbb   K    MvtaAT.   gC 

bis  Mil  applytag  tba  TVA 

Mtaaourl    I^Uay.    and    Utar 


to  the 


tha  Oniiiibia  wal 

aeallnuad  tkrough  World  War  U 

All  thia  was  Ugbt  skinnlstUng.  however. 
CQOkparad  to  tbe  battle  roval  julncd  on  AprU 
IS  last  whan  Praaldent  Ttuman  sent  a  tpe- 
clal  aiiwage  to  Cbogrcas  urging  the  develop. 
BMnt  of  the  Columbia  River  Baaln  bj  a  alngle 
afMey  to  be  itjled  an  "Administration"  In- 
ataad  ot  an  "Authority  "  but  which  carried 
forward  the  TVA  principle.     Be  wrote. 

**!  racomro^nd  thst  th«  Congreaa  enact  lefc- 
ialatlon  to  provtde  a  meana  for  welding  to- 
gaOttr  the  aaaay  redatal  actinttea  ooncernad 
with  tha  regional  raaourcaa  Into  a  balanced, 
coctuuwuslj  davaloplag  program  In  so  do- 
tag  I  recommend  that  certain  F^tderal  acttvl- 
tlM  in  the  rcgkm  be  consolidated  into  a  sin- 
gla  agency  called  tbe  Coliunbla  Valley  Ad- 
mmiKratKio." 

Quickly  foUowcd  the  Introduction  of  the 
Magntiarm- Mitchell  bUl  for  the  Columbia,  an 
sdnUnlsUatlon  measure.  Also  hills  propos- 
ing TVA's  in  New  Xngland  and  talk  of  VaUey 
authofitlee  all  over  the  NaUon. 

This  White  House  endorsemant  of  single 
agency  planning  and  management,  the  ftnt 
■mce  Pmldent  RooeeTelt's  memo  of  Decem- 
ber as.  1M4.  to  be  noted  later  herein,  has 
brought  on  the  most  crucial  conservation 
conflict  since  the  time  President  Hoover  ve- 
t.^ed  the  Ifonrts  Mu-fcle  Shoali  bill,  and  Preal- 
dent  Roosevelt  signed  the  TVA  bUl  Con- 
gfwlnnsl  hearings  are  now  In  pi  ogress. 

ft  Is  possible  thst  the  present  Congress 
msT  take  action,  but  once  more  fair-minded 
citizens  are  confused  orer  coiiflirtJng  datms 
of  all  Borta  which  are  flooding  the  country, 
partlrulsrly  tbe  Weat  and  New  England. 

Th:a  confusion  as  to  whst  the  TVA  Idea  Is 
and  whether  It  Is  sewad  policy  has.  as  might 
be  axpactml.  been  IntenatAed  by  tbe  reports 
of  ca-PreaMent  Honvar's  Commlssloo  on  Or- 
ganisation of  the  Kzecutlve  Branch  of  the 
Oovsrnaisiit. 

To  which  must  now  be  added  as  a  corraU- 
tlve  QSLat'cr  Utc  current  invastlgatloii  of  the 
adaalalstratlon  oX  David  E.  LUienthal  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Knsrgy  Commission 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board. 


oaMDi  ov  TBS  Acmioarrr 

To  MKb  p«Blad  dtlaena  a  brief  aeeount 
of  tha  ortgta  of  the  stngto  agaDcy  or  authority 
method  of  administration  will  be  useful.  Its 
adoption  Is  as  important  as  public  power, 
flood  control,  son  eonaervatton.  snd  other 
objectives  In  eootrol  and  ose  by  the  people 
ot  tbalr  nstural  rasoureas.  And  since  this 
aid  pea  remembers  things  I  am  using  it  now. 

Plrst  proposed  in  IOCS.  Klsewhere  thu  pen 
has  reaardad  tlta  fset  that  neither  multi- 
purpose development  nor  single  agency  con- 
trol Is  sither  new  or  nn  Aaiark  m  They 
were  flrst  proposed  In  19Qg  by  tha  Inland 
Waterways  Commisstrw  appointed  by  Preal- 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  headed  by  Rep- 
reaentatlTe  Theodore  K.  Barton,  of  Ohio. 
Uter  Senator,  a  BspvMMaa  who.  as  chau-- 
man  o<  the  Bouse  Rivera  and  Harbors  Com- 
mlMsa.  gamed  national  fame  for  fighting 
wasteftil  pork-barrel  appropriations 

The  vice  ehaunan  was  Senator  Pranda  O 
Newlands.  Dsmocrat  Cram  Nevada,  the  true 
father  or  tha  Beelamatlon  8arvlce.  Ttie  only 
iber  of  this  nlaa-maa  CoaamUslon  to  ob- 
ject was  Chief  at  Army  Knglnaers.  Brig.  Oaa. 
A  Macltenile.  who  filed  a  dissenting  report 
€•  the  grevods  thst  this  new  management 
waa  radtaal.  premature,  and  the  work  could 
be  done  equally  well  by  existing  agencies 
the  latter-day  counterpart  at  which  is  a 
departmental  agency  with  Army  engineers 
m  dommant  eommand 

leas  had  to  watt  28  years  till  rm- 
ta  tbe  TVA  Art  and  what  that  delay 
the  Nation   Is  s   aubject   for   aome 
rcb  foundation  lo  estimate. 

nm  tva  m^Miia^woM  or  laaa 

Tku  old  pan  r— smhws  the  absapm  aT  dla> 
honsKy  and  malfaasanee  in  oOee  made  in 
Itgg  by  Cbalrmaa  Arthur  K.  Murgaa  oX  TVA 


•galnet  Oa«ld  C   Ltllenthal  and  Or   Haroourt 
laiDraan,  hts  friinw  memtMrs  of  the  Board. 

The  Nation  was  agog  over  predictions  by 
Membeiw  of  Ooagreas  demanding  an  Investl- 
gstion  and  declaring  that  corruption  worse 
than  Teapot  Dome  would  be  unearthed. 

Oreat  waa  tlie  disgust  of  ths  public  when 
s  Joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress found  the  chariree  unfounded  and  com- 
meadad  the  work  of  LUienthal  and  Uarcotirt 
Morgan. 

We  need  to  remember  this,  snd  sharply. 
t>ecause  It  waa  then  revealed  that  the  power 
trust  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  commotion 
and  that  the  major  caose  of  the  conflict  In 
the  Board  was  Arthur  Morgan's  determined 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  power  truat 

The  Comnoon wealth  k.  Southern  Corp.  had 
a  plan  for  dietrlbutlng  TVA  power.  It  wanted 
to  divide  up  territory,  deny  municipalities 
the  right  to  compete  with  private  companica 
and  above  all  to  form  a  power  pool  tying 
together  transmission  lines  of  TVA  and  the 
companies  In  one  brotherly  ay-stem 

Morgan  favored  this  plan.  LUienthal  and 
Norrts  fought  It.  A  conference  was  held  at 
the  White  House  snd  President  Roosevelt 
threw  the  scheme  out  the  window. 

Whereat  Dr.  Morgan  Is-tued  a  public  state- 
ment delanding  it,  concerning  which  article 
Senator  Nonis  said:  "I  was  amased  at  Dr. 
Morgan  a  poeltlon.  Had  I  read  his  aiatement 
withuit  knowing  lu  author  I  would  have 
unhesitatingly  declared  It  was  the  work  of  a 
power  trust  attorney."  These  issues  are  still 
with  us. 

Ullenthals  faithful  administration  of 
public  power  law  as  written  was  the  chief 
cause  ci.  the  hullabaloo  raised  over  hia  con- 
Ormatlan  by  the  Senate  when  President  Tru- 
man appomted  him  chairman  of  the  com- 
mtsBlon  created  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
l»4a. 

It  was  painfully  evident  then  that  tbe 
private  utilities  and  other  corporate  interests 
ware  back  of  the  barrage  of  luijust  charges 
made  against  him.  The  ressons  were  mani- 
fest. 

The  act  was  the  work  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  conservative  Senators.    They  were — 

Democrats:  BaiXN  McMahon.  Connecticut. 
chairman:  Riciiaso  B.  Rcsazix.  Georgia; 
Eowiw  C  Johnson.  Colorado:  Toss  Conn  ally, 
Texas:  Kaaav  Plood  Bras,  Virginia;  Muxako 
E.  TTDiKoa.  Maryland. 

Republicans:  AsTHtra  VANDFNBrsc.  Michi- 
gan; WABaxM  R  Aoenw.  Vermont:  Bucen*  D. 
MnxiKii*  Colorado;  Bovskk  B  HiCKrNtooraa. 
Iowa;  Tkomas  C   Hast.  Connecticut 

B  U  Condon,  aolentiflc  adviser.  Director, 
Nstlonal  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Section  6  of  the  act  provides  for  "Oovem- 
ment  ownership  of  sU  flsslonsble  material  " 
Next.  In  section  11  (C»  It  puu  all  patenU 
and  Inventions  affecting  the  production  of 
atomic  energy  tmder  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mlsslon 

It  U  the  greatest  blow  to  the  monopollaa- 
tlon  of  pstenu  ever  given  by  Congress.  All 
manufacturers,  small  and  large,  can  use  a 
patent  only  If  and  when  authorlasd  by  tbe 
Ooramtsston. 

Evidently  this  raises  the  Issue  of  whether 
blf  business  shall  be  permitted  to  monop- 
olise and  control  atomic  energy  when  it  be- 
eomm  commercUlly  feasible  as  It  has  electric 
energy  and  that  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  Conunlssltn 

Now.  note;  Llllenthsl  has  recently  stated 
that  due  to  rapid  progress  being  made  atomic 
energy  may  begin  to  be  available  for  peace- 
time purpoe^  within  4  or  8  years  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Llitenthal  will  administer  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  as  fslthfully  as  he  did 
the  TVA  Act 

Nenee  big  business  does  not  want  him 
around  snd  the  sooner  he  Is  gotten  rid  oC 
tbe  better.  This.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  tbe 
dnnUnant  reason  for  the  pre."«ent  at'.nck  upon 
Uilenthal  and  far  tmtwelglia  tbe  j^  ning  of 
the  military  brass  beta  to  get  atomic  energy 
uitder  their  control. 
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coNTaoL  or  rown,  nacreic  and  atomic 

It  is  clear,  I  trust,  thst  the  main  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  conservation  cause 
thus  far  was  not  Communism.  TVA  In  the 
red.  and  like  red  herrings,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  control  of  electric  power.  Now  It 
Is  stomlc  energy.  The  Importance  of  that 
Issue  In  this  machine  age  need  not  be  em- 
phasized here.  So  we  return  to  the  CVA  and 
MVA  bills,  the  chief  point  of  the  controversy 
over  which  concerns  valley  authorities. 

ntmocMT  sooecvxLT  akd  vallkt  AOTHoamzs 

TVA  waa  made  a  Government  corporation 
as  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress stated  "clothed  with  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  poesessed  of  the  flexibility  and 
Initiative  of  a  private  enterprise,"  to  t)e  ad- 
ministered by  a  hoard  cooperating  with  but 
Independent  of  other  agencies.  He  fought 
for  that  kind  of  management  as  long  as  he 
lived,  but  was  blocked  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  reactionaries  In  Congress. 

He  was  anxious  to  extend  the  TVA  prin- 
ciple to  other  river  valleys  and  'n  1937  he 
called  me  in  for  a  long  conference  during 
which  he  emphasized  the  multlpurpoee  and 
single  authority  phases  and  also  the  need  of 
men  who  believe  In  these  principles  and  who 
would  falthfvilly  execute  them  as  adminis- 
trators. 

The  European  situation  and  World  War  II 
Intervened.  Meantime  the  Army  engineers 
and  Reclamation  continued  their  ancient 
quurrel  over  who  should  build  the  dams  and 
where.  General  Pick  was  for  a  great  naviga- 
tion project  on  the  lower  Missouri;  Regional 
Director  Sloan  was  lor  a  great  reclamation 
project  on  the  upper  Missouri. 

In  August  1944  Senator  MtnuuT,  of  Mon- 
tana. Introduced  hla  flrst  bill,  creating  an 
MVA  to  do  a  multipurpose  Job  for  the  whole 
valley,  and  on  September  21  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  which.  In 
effect,  endorsed  the  bill  In  principle  and 
ststed  his  opposition  to  piecemeal  develop- 
ment under  old  agencies  and  stated:  "As  the 
Congress  knows,  I  have  lor  many  years  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  separate  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  the  development  of 
certain  river  basins  where  seversl  States  are 
Involved."  He  specifically  mentioned  the 
Arkansas,  the  Columbia,  and  praised  results 
achieved  by  the  TVA. 

Did  the  Army  engineers,  the  Reclsmatlon 
Biireau,  and  congressional  committees  re- 
spect this  message?  Not  they.  The  Army 
engineers  and  the  Interior  Reclamation 
Service,  frightened  by  the  Murray  bUl. 
patched  up  their  differences,  hurriedly  de- 
vised what  Is  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
to  be  administered  by  an  interdepartmental 
board  composed  of  men  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

This  scheme  was  accepted  by  the  reaction- 
ary committees  as  a  part  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  appropriation  bill  and  passed  by 
Congress.  The  Murray  bill  was  pigeonholed 
after  extensive  hearings,  chiefly  hostile. 
Roosevelt  was  compelled  to  sign  or  hold  up 
authorized  construction  of  all  kinds.  He 
signed,  but  he  attached  the  following  memo- 
randum : 

"I  note,  however,  that  the  bill  authorizes 
for  construction  by  the  corps  of  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclsmatlon  those  im- 
provements in  the  Mlsaourl  River  basin 
which,  on  Noveml)er  27.  1944.  I  recommended 
be  developed  and  administered  by  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority.  My  approval  of  this  bill 
Is  given  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
It  IS  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  Jeopardizing  in 
any  way  the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  the  establishment  of  which  should 
receive  the  early  consideration  of  the  next 
Congress." 

This  servtd  notice  that  the  President  fully 
Intended    to    fight    (or    Valley    Authorities 


when  pesce  came.  Without  doubt  he  would 
have  done  so.  The  conservative  Washing- 
ton Post  on  November  33.  1944.  commented 
editorially:  "The  most  serious  danger  In- 
herent in  these  measures  Is  that  they  offer 
specious  substitutes  for  the  valley  authorities 
sought  by  the  President.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son to  suspect.  Indeed,  thst  they  were  de- 
signed to  forestall  the  creation  of  such  In- 
dependent agencies." 

The  above  drastic  memorandum  was 
President  Roosevelt's  last  ofllclal  utterance 
on  this  subject.     He  died  on  Apwll  12,  1945. 

DEMOCXATS    SWING    RIGHT 

After  his  passing  the  Democratic  high 
command,  apparently  apologetic  In  respect  of 
New  Deal  policies  and  personnel,  swung  to 
the  right. 

They  misjudged  the  temper  of  the  Increas- 
ingly vast  Independent  vote  of  the  Nation 
which  is  highly  critical  of  the  reactionary 
wing  of  both  the  old  parties  and  President 
Truman  followed  along  with  the  result  that 
In  1946  the  Republicans  captured  control  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  Republicans  at  once  began  attempt- 
ing to  put  into  effect  policies  advocated  by 
the  (amotis  Purcell  Smith  power  lobby.  Said 
they:  no  TVA  steam  plant;  no  more  Federal 
transmission  lines;  sell  Federal  power  whole- 
sale to  private  utilities;  kick  out  of  office 
officials  like  Reclamation  Commissioner  Mike 
Straus  who  believe  in  public  power  and  above 
all.  no  more  valley  authorities  like  TVA. 
The  West  and  all  progressives  took  alarm. 

President  Truman  in  the  1948  campaign 
correctly  gauged  the  mind  of  the  Independ- 
ent voters;  his  Judgment  aided  by  the  atti- 
tude of  organized  labor  and  the  new  Pro- 
gressive Party  rejected  the  advice  of  his  con- 
servative aides,  swung  left,  made  a  fighting 
New  Deal  campaign  and  won  for  himself  and 
the  Congress,  one  erf  the  chief  factors  be- 
ing his  endorsement  of  the  Roosevelt  power 
and  conservation  policies. 

THX    COLtTMBIA    VAIXKT     ADMINISTRATION     BILL 

In  the  summer  of  1948  President  Truman 
directed  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the 
Army  Engineers  to  prepare  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
basin. 

There  had  been  sharp  conflicts  between  the 
two  as  to  who  should  build  what  dams  in  the 
basin,  how  they  should  be  financed,  etc.,  and 
of  course  they  came  up  with  differing  recom- 
mendations, the  Army's  plan  being  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  private  power  ccMn- 
panles  and  other  vested  Interests. 

They  were  then  ordered  to  compose  their 
differences,  which  was  done,  the  plans  being 
worked  out  In  conjunction  with  an  Inter- 
agency committee  with  local  advisory  repre- 
sentation similar  to  the  Missouri  Inter- 
Agency  Committee.  The  question  of  who  was 
to  he  "it"  In  over-all  control  was  lelt  up  in  the 
ahr. 

On  April  13  President  Truman,  who  for  4 
years  had  been  silent  on  the  authority  Ibsue, 
surprised  the  Nation  with  a  message  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  bill  carrying  It  into  effect  was  Intro- 
duced on  April  19  and  on  that  same  day  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Army 
engineers  Issued  to  the  press  a  joint  release 
announcing  that  they  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  their  parts  In  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  ol  the  Columbia 
Basin.  The  release  contains  this  significant 
statement,  said  to  have  been  Inserted  by  the 
White  House: 

"It  provides  an  Inventory  and  framework 
which  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
recommended  by  the  President." 

The  agreement  carried  the  signatures  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug.  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Royall,  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 


tion Michael  W.  Straus,  and  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers Oen.  Lewis  A.  Pick. 

On  Msy  0  Secretary  Krug  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  Commissioner  Strauss  agreeing 
with  his  report  and  containing  two  perti- 
nent sentences:  first,  thst  he  Intended  to 
designate  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion now  headed  by  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver  as  the 
agency  to  market  power  to  be  developed,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  recommendation  of  tha 
President  to  establish  a  CVA  "has  my  whole- 
hearted approval  and  support." 

There  has  been  no  specific  approval  of  o 
CVA  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  by 
General  Pick  and  I  predict  there  will  be  none. 
Since  Harold  L.  Ickes  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  New  Deal  that  agency 
has  promoted  a  policy  of  building  transmis- 
sion lines  and  selling  surplus  power  from  Its 
dams  to  the  people  Instead  of  marketing  It 
through  private  companies  as  had  been  done. 

But  the  Army  engineers  since  1910  have 
been  no  friends  of  public  power  and  that  Is 
why  they  are  so  loudly  praised  by  the  utilities. 
If  neither  of  the  Roosevelts  were  able  to  bring 
the  engineers  into  line  with  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief  It  remains  to  be  seen  IX 
President  Truman  can  do  It,  Including  Gen- 
eral Pick. 

OPFOSmON   TO  CVA 

A  tremendotu  campaign  against  ths  CVA 
bill  has  been  launched  In  the  Northwest. 
As  usual,  the  Power  Trust  is  masquerading 
behind  all  sorts  of  front  organizationa  like 
the  chamt)ers  of  commerce,  the  reclamation 
association,  newly  organized  development  as- 
sociations, etc. 

I  recently  talked  with  a  keen  journalist 
from  the  Northwest  and  remarked,  "My  guess 
Is  that  75  percent  of  the  money  and  stimulus 
comes  from  the  private  utilities."  He  re- 
marked, "You  are  wrong.  It's  nearer  90  per- 
cent." The  people  are  being  Informed  that 
a  CVA  would  be  communistic,  authoritarian, 
a  superstate  which  would  destroy  any  local 
say-so  in  control  of  their  resources  or  destiny. 

The  basic  issue  is  who  is  going  to  control 
the  marketing  of  the  tremendous  power  to 
be  developed  In  the  Columbia  Basin.  Big 
btisiness  knows  that  it  will  be  eaaier  to  con- 
trol an  interdepartmental  board  with  con- 
flicting Interests  and  responsible  to  their 
bosses  In  Washington  as  against  a  regional 
three-man  board  with  offices,  say.  In  Portland 
or  Seattle,  with  authority  to  plan,  coordi- 
nate, and  manage  river  control  on  the  spot, 
emphasis  being  upon  management. 

That  Is  why  the  Power  Trtist  in  the  North- 
west and  in  Washington  Is  fighting  to  side- 
track President  Truman's  plan  for  a  CVA  and 
substitute  the  "comprehensive  plan"  worked 
out  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Weaver, 
United  States  district  Army  engineer  in  the 
Northwest,  and  R  J.  Newell.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
matkm  regional  director  at  Boise.  It's  the 
Pick -Sloan  trick  all  over  again. 

The  outstanding  Federal  official  In  the 
Northwest  who  strongly  and  openly  supports 
the  CVA  idea  is  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  head  of 
the  Bonneville  project,  and  a  smear  campaign 
against  Raver  Is  being  waged  similar  to  the 
one  against  LUienthal. 
KX-paxsmcNT  hoovxr  against  rnauc  powxa 

We  come  now  to  the  surprising  and  eon- 
fusing  reports  of  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  ex -President  Hoover  Is 
Chslrman.  Only  brief  references  can  be 
made  here. 

Some  of  the  findings  and  reports  of  the 
Commission  and  Its  task  forces  are  excellent. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  reorganization 
Is  needed  and  much  of  the  criticism  of  exist- 
ing conditions  Justified. 

It  seems  inconcelvsble,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hoover  would  permit  his  well-known  preju- 
dice against  public  power  es  a  policy  to  crop 
up  In  proposing  changes  In  sdmlnlstratlon 
machinery  but  It  has. 
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The  gentlemen  are  lata  comara  aa  aearch- 
Uct>t«rs.  tUongh  treleoiaa. 

W&w  ererVone  knows  that  the  T7A  was  ea- 
tabllahed  to  end  departmental  disputes  over 
Jtaladletton  and  eliminate  the  duplication 
*od  waata  about  which  Mr.  Hooter  and  his 
adbOT<aata  0a  tha  OoauBtoatoa  ao  lotNDy.  and 
OB  tba  whola  Jaatly.  eomplatn.  Although  I 
BmM  add  that  I  am  waiting  for  an  Inde- 
pandeot  analyato  of  thalr  data. 

IVcst^t  to  aa  asloa  anioaff  disinterested 
atithoirttaa  that  land  and  water  conserratlon 
are  ao  eloaaty  related  that  they  mtot  be  put 
under  a  atoigla  management  to  get  the  best 
aad  moat  acoBomlcal  reaulta. 

Btrt  Mr  Roorer.  In  hla  grouping,  as  pointed 
out  ta  the  dlaaanttng  report  of  Vice  Chairman 
Oaaa  Aehaaon  ( now  Bacretary  of  State )  would 
"wparate  the  aaBbtHwat  of  putUlc  landa 
fnan  the  deralopBMBt  of  water  resources 
*  *  *  by  placing  the  public  lands  In  Agrl- 
etiJtiffe  and  water  raaourcaa  In  Interior. 

"We  are  coortaead  that  such  a  racooimen- 
dBUoo  voold  ODly  parpatuate  tba  fragmenta. 
tloe  or  ftmctteaa  of  agaadaa  which  for  dec- 
adaa  haa  paralyaad  wlaa  davatopaieat  of  oiu- 
aataral  raaooreaa.  •  •  •  Theaa  news  give 
ao  raoognltkm  at  all  to  tba  fundamental  fact 
of  raaoarea  datalopaiaat — tta  multlple-pur- 
poae  eharaetor." 

Baaea.  Aehaaoa  aad  t«o  othar  mambers  of 
the  OoBualatoaa  raeonuacad  a  Dapartawnt  of 
Natural  Maauuitaa  to  solTa  a  single  IndlTialbla 


Tin  stnmoarrr  inaa  sjfo 
dC'vaawMairr  iBAiiaMiaaioN  Lmia 
Next,  iba  Hoover  CoBuatoatonara  and  taak 
foreaa  oppoaa  ttoa  eraatlaa  of  aay  mora  TVA's; 
s'so  urge  that 


sito  or  feav  bar  to  prtvaM  utUlttoa  nnisaa  thay 
dacliaa  to  purehaae;  alao  that  ao  new  con- 


struetkiti  ba  undertaken  uatU  apprupriaitoas 
be  made  by  Congress 

Senator  Aiaut,  United  States  Senator  from 
Vermont,  RepubUcan  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, stroagly  dtoaented  He  pwlnted  out 
thst  the  raoomaMndatlons  on  water  reaourcea 
and  OoveraaiaDt  business  enterprise  "follow 
ao  eloaely  the  arguments  which  the  prlrata 
buatnaaa  tntarests  present  in  oppoaitlon  to 
public  water-raaourres  deTelopment  that  tha 
gaaaral  velfara  rlewpotnt  does  not  seem  to 
ba  properly  praaaatad." 

■i  refers  to  Basklns  to  Sells  (bualaaaa 
aeaountanta)  report  on  business  enterprlsa 
and  ot  A  B  BoberU  (enginear)  on  arater- 
raaoureaa  projects.  Achaaon  agrsaa  with 
Ancsa  and  says  the  "accountanta  have  run 
riot  In  a  Oeld  of  Oovemment  policy  which 
they  do  not  understand,  or  If  they  do  are 
utterly  unsympathetic  toward  " 

Aad  Ajdum  adds  that  they  show  "a  (allure 
to  reaofBlaa  that  there  can  be  public  Uivaat- 
menu  yMdlag  put>lic  re'urns.  evaluated  and 
appralaed  in  terma  of  a  system  of  general 
welfare  accounting." 

rinally.  Acbcaon  et  al..  criticize  the  Hoover 
aiaoMot  for  making  "sweeping  reooauaaada- 
tftoaa  as  to  basic  national  polldaa  ambodtad 
la  Federal  statutes.  This,  wa  think,  la  be- 
yond ita  province."  Be  chargaa  that  In  a 
series  of  reports  "the  Commission  has  at>an- 
dotMd  tta  salf-lmpoaad  discipline  to  refrain 
froBi  comment  on  the  arisdom  of  statutory 
enactBMnts." 

Tha  qaeatton  ao«r  oooias:  In  criticising 
Federal  biisinaaa  aatarprisa  in  connection 
with  valley  ilaialrnMnaiit  what  appears  to 
give  Maaara.  Hoover  and  Miller  and  aaao- 
clatea  their  great  concern? 

Tha  gentlemen  leave  us  no  doubt  on  that 
aeore.  In  endorsing  the  Miller  article  In  tha 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  above  noted.  Mr. 
Hoover  stataa  "the  t>att>rs  lor  the  bxireaua 
must  be  ovarooaae  by  sheer  force  of  public 
opinion  if  our  free  system  is  to  t>e  saved  for 
future  generations."  as  though  the  bureaua. 
and  not  the  Congress  and  the  Prealdeot,  de- 
cided upon  tba  projecu. 

He  gcta  OMve  specific  in  a  radio  Interview 
with  the  head  of  the  Washington  Bxireau  of 
tba  reactionary  Oaunett  newspapers  on  Sun- 
day. Juaa  6.  B»  waa  aaked .  "Do  you  cwnaider 
bualaaaa  aatarprtaa  of  the  Govertunent  un- 
warranted competition  with  private  Indua- 
try?"    Mr.  Hoover  answered: 

"In  aoBM  cases  theae  enterprises  are  a  help- 
ful and  a  aeoaaaary  aid  In  public  welfare.  »a 
for  Inatanaa  vatarana'  insurance  and  certain 
typaa  of  loans  for  better  botialng.  Others  of 
them  are  steadily  expaadlng  la  competition 
with  private  enterprise  Especially  Is  that 
true  in  the  caae  of  electric  power.  We  are 
on  the  road  to  socUlizing  the  electric  power 
Industry  of  the  United  States.  The  Qovem- 
ment  has  establlahed  electric  power  planu 
as  a  byproduct  of  water  conservation  in  at 
least  105  spou.  Each  cne  of  these  is  being 
uaed  today  aa  an  expansion  of  governmental 
power.  Instead  of  placing  the  distribution  of 
power  In  eatabllshed  agencies  such  as 
municipalities  and  private  companies.  Ona 
effect  of  this  has  l)een  to  stine  private  com- 
pany development.  Generally,  it  Is  proceed- 
ing 00  what  I  view  as  very  danjrerous  Unea." 

Oovarnor  Miller  in  hia  Poet  article  waa 
e(}uanr  dlraet.  He  wrote  "It  is  my  impree- 
alon  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  social- 
istic country  and  that  the  production  and 
sale  of  electricity  reipaln  a  matter  for  private 
entarprlaa." 

It  would  appear  that,  as  chUdren  pl.nylng 
bide  aad  seek  say.  we  are  getting  "hot~  on 
tha  big  raaaon  why  a  majority  of  the  Hoarrr 
Oonunlaaloe  got  off  the  beam  Into  matters  at 
policy  and  party  politics. 

In  thU  publicity  tremendous  emphaala  ta 
plaoad  oa  "waetoful  apendlng"  by  "bureau- 
crats" wbo  have  gone  "hog  wild"  on  valley 
projacta.  Theae  are.  aa  Miller  said  in  an  In- 
tamaw  out  weat.  "taking  thla  country  down 
the  rokd  to  soclallam."    Others  dub  It    cum- 
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munlsm."  All  of  which  has  been  overworked, 
ad  nauseam,  since  the  first  days  of  the  New 
Deal. 

It  Is  apparent  that  Hoover  and  Miller  want 
to  slash  the  whole  conservation  program, 
especially  as  to  public  power.  In  the  Poet  ar- 
ticle they  seek  to  terrify  "John  Q.  Taxpayer" 
with  the  »52. 000, 000, 000  flg\ire.  condemning  It 
as  a  •■  terrific  water  bill."  They  fall  to  state 
that  this  Is  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  ten- 
tative plans  for  the  next  30  years  or  more 
and  thla  work  and  more  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  flood  danger,  reclamation,  and  many 
other  things. 

As  far  aa  planning  and  construction  and 
management  are  concerned,  the  TVA  method 
would  save  millions  on  these  future  projects 
and  give  "John  Q.  TaxF>ayer"  more  for  hla 
money,  yet  the  gentlemen  are  against  It. 
The  reason  follows: 

INoTT — Speeches  describing  the  Missouri 
VsUer  Authority  bill  by  Senators  MtraaAT, 
Gu,Lrm:  and  Hvmphext  will  be  found  in  the 
CoNoarssiowAL  Recorb  of  March  2,  1949-1 

DCMOCaaTS   versus  aZPtTSIJCANS 

The  Hoover  Commission  haa  done  a  great 
service  In  confirming  and  expanding  the 
findings  of  previous  commissions  that  the 
executive  department  needs  reorganization. 
The  strong  emphasis  placed  on  waste  and  In- 
efficiency caused  by  conflict  between  bureaus 
is  commendable. 

But  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  contingent  on 
the  Commlssiona  have  done  great  disservice 
In  going  out  of  their  way  to  inject  the  pub- 
lic-power issue  and  add  to  the  confusion 
over  valley  authorities  by  sustaining  the 
Power  Trust  viewpoint. 

No  wonder  the  Commission  was  split  open 
and  reported  only  individual  recommenda- 
tions on  these  issues  t)ecause  they  Involve 
party  politics  of  a  high  order  as  well  as  mod- 
ern against  antique  policies. 

We  have  for  many  years  reminded  our 
readers  that  the  conservation  movement 
from  the  start  in  1906  has  made  progress 
only  as  a  result  of  the  fight  made  by  pro- 
gressive Republicans  and  Democrats  voting 
against  reactionary  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

Nevertheless,  It  remains  true  that  since 
Theodore  Rooaevelt  left  the  White  House 
In  1909  the  Republican  Party  as  a  national 
organization  Imis  been  the  party  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities,  especially  during  the  Harding- 
CooUdge-Hoover  regime. 

The  States  dlfler.  dependent  upon  the  po- 
litical strength  of  the  utilities  in  each.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Boulder  Dam  project 
major  legislative  progress  waa  made  in  the 
Democratic  administrations  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

As  to  Boulder — now  Hoover  Dam— Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  Secretary  Hoover  would 
never  have  favored  the  bill  sponsored  by 
napfatnfiitlrn  Swing  and  Senator  Hiram 
Johaaon.  of  California,  both  Republicans, 
but  for  the  certainty  of  losing  California  in 
the  1928  presidential  campaign  had  they  not 
dona  so. 

Today— sununer  of  1949 — the  old  line  con- 
tinues in  respect  to  valley  authorities. 
President  Truman  and  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers are  fighting  in  the  public  Interest,  with 
the  exception  of  some  governors  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  siding  with  the  utilities. 

Governor  Dewey.  ex-President  Hoover,  most 
R?publlcan  Oovemors  and  a  majority  of 
Republican  Senators  and  Representatives  en- 
dorse the  policy  of  the  private  utilities  with 
a  decreasing  number  of  progressive  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  and  out  stUl  bravely  fight- 
ing Ui  the  public  Interest. 

At  the  bottom,  then,  the  evidence  shews 
that  while  It  is  not  the  only  one  the 
dominant  and  most  acute  issue  causing  all 
this  delay  and  confusion  in  the  field  of  con- 
aarvation,  is  who  ahall  own  and  control  elx- 
trlc  power  in  the  future,  and  to  that  we  must 
now  add  atomic  energy. 


If  In  the  years  1931-33  the  people  of  the 
West.  Southwest  and  New  England  Statea 
had  been  given  their  choice,  deceived  by  the 
same  kind  of  a  hurricane  of  false  propaganda 
now  blowing,  they  would  have  voted  against 
TVA  by  at  least  4  to  1  and  for  States'  rtghte." 

After  16  years  of  experience  with  TVA  all 
classes  would,  with  no  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
vote  10  to  1  to  retain  It.  It  is  most  curious 
that  the  propaganda  ot  fear  over  an  alleged 
superstate  originates  in  the  Republican 
North  and  not  in  the  States'  rights  South. 

Manifestly,  the  South  and  the  West  are 
keeping  their  eye  on  the  ball. 


Separate  bat  Equal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  post  on  October  11. 1949. 

There  t)€ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

SEPARATE  BUT  EQUAL 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consented  to  re- 
view a  case  that  may  have  great  hlstcffic 
significance — the  case  of  Elmer  W.  Hender- 
son against  the  United  States  of  America. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Southern  Railway  Co.  The  case  will  test 
the  validity  of  a  Southern  Railway  regula- 
tion, approved  by  the  ICC  and  upheld  by 
a  divided  three-Judge  Federal  district  court, 
requiring  passengers  to  be  segregated  ac- 
cording to  their  color  In  the  railway's  dining 
cars. 

In  accordance  with  law,  the  United  States 
was  named  as  a  defendant  in  the  suit  brought 
by  Henderson.  Nevertheless,  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  the  SoUd- 
tor  General  and  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
Wednesday  a  powerful  brief  arguing  that 
Hendersons  appeal  should  be  upheld  and 
that  the  order  of  the  ICC  should  be  declared 
invalid.  This  support  of  an  appellant  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
serves the  wannest  commendation. 

The  case  originated  when  Henderson,  a 
Negro,  traveling  as  a  field  representative  for 
the  wartime  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Committee,  was  denied  service  in  a  Southern 
Railway  diner,  in  accordance  with  company 
regulations,  because  the  two  end  tables,  cur- 
tained from  the  rest  of  the  car  and  sup- 
posedly reserved  for  Negroes,  were  being  tised 
by  white  passengers.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  provides  that  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  common  carrier  •  •  •  to 
subject  any  particular  person  •  •  •  to 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever."  The 
company  reconciled  Its  regulation  with  the 
law  on  "the  groimd  that  the  furnishing  of 
separate  but  proportionately  equal  facilities 
entailed  no  discrimination.  The  ICC  upheld 
this  Jtistificatlon. 

The  doctrine  that  segregation  is  not  dis- 
crimination rests  upon  an  1896  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Plessy  v.  Fergu- 
son— perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  worst  decision  In 
the  Supreme  Courts  entire  history.  The 
Court  at  that  time  dismissed  the  contention 
that  "the  enforced  separation  of  the  two 
races  stamps  the  colored  race  with  a  badge  of 


Inferiority."  and  blandly  observed  that  "If 
this  be  so.  It  la  not  by  reaaon  of  anything 
found  in  the  act.  but  solely  becatise  the 
colored  race  chooees  to  put  that  construc- 
tion upon  It." 

The  sophistry  and  callousness  of  this  judg- 
ment were  rotindly  scored  by  Justice  Harlan 
in  one  of  the  Cotirt's  great  dissents.  "Our 
Constitution  is  color  blind,"  he  said,  "and 
neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes  among 
citizens.  •  •  •  We  boast  of  the  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  our  people  above  all  other 
peoples.  But  it  is  difllctilt  to  reconcile  that 
boast  with  a  state  of  the  law  which,  prac- 
tically, puts  the  brand  of  servitude  and 
degradation  upon  a  large  class  of  our  feUow 
citizens,  otir  equals  before  the  law.  The  thin 
disguise  of  'equal'  accommodations  •  •  • 
will  not  mislead  anyone,  nor  atone  for  the 
wrong  thla  day  done." 

The  thin  dlagulse  has  been  tised  ever  since 
to  Justify  segregation  in  public  schools.  State 
universities,  public  transfwrtatlon.  and  other 
public  facilities.  The  whole  structure  of  dis- 
crimination by  law  has  been  based  upon  It. 
All  experience  has  shown  not  only  that  sep- 
arate facilities  are  never,  la  fact,  equal  but 
that  enforced  separation  is  imposed  delib- 
erately to  humUiate  Negroea  and  to  empha- 
size  their  inferiority.  It  serrea  that  purpoaa 
well.  It  creates  inequality  by  imposing  a 
caste  status  upon  the  group  at  which  it  la 
aimed. 

The  Justice  Department's  brief  asks  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Invalidate  the  ICC  ruling 
on  the  ground  that  the  Southern  Railway 
regulation  violates  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  It  seems  to  us  clearly  to  do  so.  'But," 
says  the  brief,  "if  the  Court  should  conclude 
that  the  issues  here  cannot  be  decided  with- 
out reference  to  the  's^iarate  but  equal'  doc- 
trine, the  Government  submits  tbat  the  legal 
and  factual  assumptions  upon  with  Plessy 
v.  Ferguson  was  decided  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  that  case  should  now  be  reexamined 
and  overruled.  The  notion  that  sepiarato 
but  equal  faculties  satisfy  constitutional  and 
statutory  prohibitions  against  dlacimina- 
tlon  is  obsolete.  The  phrase  'equal  rights' 
means  the  same  rights."  It  is  high  time  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  say  so. 


Foreiga  InTestment  Pros^am  an  Idiotic 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  attention  has  l)een  called  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
September  28  entitled  "Idiotic  Policy  on 
Foreign  Investment."  This  editorial  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
this  House,  as  it  points  out  the  paradox 
of  every  phase  of  President  Truman's 
so-called  4-point  program.  The  writer 
points  out  that  the  Government  kicks 
certain  business  firms  all  over  the  lot. 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  insists  that 
these  same  organizations  invest  their 
earnings  in  foreign  countries.  I  include 
said  editorial  at  this  point: 

Here  Is  one  of  the  strangest  paradoxes  of 
all  time — President  Truman's  proposal  to 
ease  taxes  fCH-  American  investors  in  foreign 
Industry. 

For,  while  his  administration  thus  rushes 
to  stimulate  private  Investment  abroad.  It 
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Wdcoac  to  Ndira 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


<W  ■IBBUUla 
W  TH«  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNITEU  STATES 

Wednesdav.  October  12.  1949 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanJmoa';  con.ttnt  to  have  prtnted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CONCtss&xoNAL 
Rk>  o«>  rnn  e<lltonal  twUHlid  "Wsloome 
to  Nehru.-  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  11.   1949 

Th«re  belnx  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  foiiows: 

uiLcoics  TO  imno 

The  arnval  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  In 
the  Capital  today  will  be  an  event  cl  great 
Impcrt  In  the  relationa  between  Baat  and 
West.  Nehru  comea  as  Prima  Mln  later  and 
Mtnlater  of  Kxtamal  Affairs  at  India.  But 
these  tltlea  do  Issa  than  |ustles  to  his  pres- 
tige in  bU  own  country.  He  u  a  founding 
father,  second  only  to  Oandhl  In  the  peo- 
ple's veneration.  Ha  wears  a  halo  In  hla 
own  lifetime — more  or  less  like  Msnner- 
belm'a  In  Finland  or  lft«aryk's  In  Cteebo- 
alorakla.  Neithera  problems,  of  coursa.  could 
compare  with  Nehru's,  either  In  complex- 
ity or  acopc.  Within  Indu  a  sixth  of  the 
biman  race  live,  dlrtded  into  innumerable 
elaaaaa  and  minorities.  Nehru's  task  is  to 
aeld  them  into  a  single  «ho!e  In  a  state 
h«scd  upon  the  liberal  tradition.  It  is  a 
manunotb  undertaking — cne  that  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  IndU  is  still  bedeviled 
by  the  bcrdar  problems  left  by  the  partition 
wltb  Pakistan,  but  one  which  has  shown  so 
much  progress  that  that  rery  fact  haa  given 
Nehru  a  towering  stature  beyond  the  con- 
finaa  of  his  own  country. 

Paw  man  in  charge  of  great  sffslrs  are  mora 
flftad  than  Nehru.  Pandit  meana  learned 
ooa.  given  to  all  Kaahmirl  Brahmins,  to 
wlUcb  his  family  belongs:  but  the  honorific 
sutta  tba  mind  of  Neiiru  as  well  as  his  pedl- 
V-  Inddantally.  Neliru's  lineage  doubt- 
laaa  csplalna  an  attitude  toward  the  alle- 
flaoca  of  Kaabmir  which  would  oiberwlxe  be 
looomprahaaalbla.  Kashmir  Is  a  major  issue 
In  India-Pakistan  relations,  but  a  man  of 
Nahru's  great  authority  could  dispose  of  this 
protiiam  without  Inviting  much  trouble  from 
bis  own  coostituency.  There  Is  s  precedent 
la  tbls  raapact  in  his  adroit  tiandling  of  the 
Isaua  OT«r  separation  from  the  British 
Crown.  Squipped  to  act  according  to  his 
own  lights,  he  severed  the  link,  and  then 
agreed  to  a  new  link  through  the  Common - 
waaltb.  Tbe  solution  was  ss  brilliant  as  it 
«■•  ■tataamaniita,  India  la  aa  frea  as  any 
eoontry  In  tba  world,  and  taarclasd  Ita  sov- 
ereignty to  become  a  member  of  a  new  com- 
munity. Nahru  by  this  act  demonsUsted 
not  only  tbe  bold  ha  bas  on  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, but  also  the  kinship  he  recogniaes  be- 
tween his  love  of  country  snd  lovt  of  man- 
kind. 

Tba  unique  leadership  exercised  by  Nehru 
la  at  (MiCc  hierarchic  and  democratic  He 
knows  tha  art  of  being  a  king.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  a  common  touch  which  excites 
tbe  sympathy  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
India's  popi'lation.  He  can  stir  millions 
wltb  pea  or  tongxis.    This  is  tbe  man  wa 


ara  now  going  to  sae.  We  want  to  know 
him.  and  we  want  him  to  know  us.  partly 
because  of  his  own  dynamic  personality, 
partly  tiacause  ba  has  a  conuibuuon  to  make 
to  world  pacification.  Kis  vast  country  is 
an  Island  in  a  continent  of  turmoil  which 
makaa  tlM  truth  hard  to  discern.  It  would 
ba  tba  part  of  wisdom  to  listen  to  what  hm 
bas  to  say  on  how  to  deal  with  Asia.  Hia 
reading  staould  Ull  him  that  the  people  of 
tbla  country  has  lU  anticolonial  past  In  its 
marrow,  and  his  look  at  us — hurried  snd 
kaleldoacoplc.  though  it  is  being  made  to  be 
by  the  schedule-makers — may.  let  it  tie 
hcped.  siiow  him  some  of  the  folkways  of 
America,  where  the  good  life  is  t>elng  lived. 


Department    of    Nshiral    Resources 
Necetstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THK  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1949 

Mr.  0*MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
former  Gov.  Leslie  A.  Miller,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  task  force  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  which  conducted  the  study 
of  naturaJ  resources,  spoke  on  Monday, 
October  10.  at  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  before 
the  American  Forestry  Association.  His 
speech  deals  with  some  of  the  reaaons 
why.  in  the  opinion  of  the  task  force.  Im- 
mediate and  constructive  action  should 
be  taken  to  establish  a  department  of 
natural  resources.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  portions  of  the  address  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt£ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO.  as  follows  : 

I  would  like  now  to  tell  you  of  some  of  tbe 
disctisalons  regarding  the  consistent  place  of 
the  Forest  Service  in  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative picture  as  the  same  took  place  in  our 
consultative  sessions.  At  the  outset  It  was 
felt  thst  sentimental  or  emotional  thinking 
with  respect  to  the  past,  and  I  refer  to  the 
old  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy,  should  be 
dlscsrded. 

Admittedly  the  Forest  Service  has  done  a 
fine  Job  in  the  public  Interest  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  To  argue,  however, 
that  the  Forest  Service  or  the  proposed 
Forest  snd  Range  Service  can  affect  tbe 
public  Interest  st  high  standards  only  If  it 
remains  in  a  Departmer.t  of  Agriculture  is 
to  sdmlt  faUure  to  stimulate  a  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  s  stake  in  their  nat- 
ural resources.  A  continuing  belief  in  the 
compulsory  need  for  relegation  of  the  Serv- 
lea  to  the  Depsrtment  of  Agriculture  on  the 
baala  of  the  Plnchot-BuUlni^er  episode  haa 
been  a  determining  (actor  in  its  orfraniza- 
tlonal  climate  and  has  guided  the  thinking  of 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  Service  in  unoffl- 
cial  life.  It  was  the  feeling  of  our  group 
that  this  was  a  weak  spproach.  Indeed,  and 
that  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Service  if  it  could  be  once  and  for  ail 
forgotten. 

Aaaumlng  then  tbat  the  need  for  protective 
custody  should  not  be  s  factor  In  weighing 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  proposals  for 
the  plscement  of  tiie  Forest  and  Range  Serv-. 
ice.  the  problem  resolves  itself  Into  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  the  natural 
reaourccs  to  be  administered  by  a  Forest  and 
Range  Service  are  more?  closely  allied  to  the 
purpose  snd   function  of  s  Department  of 
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Agriculture    or    a    Department    of    Natural 
Resources. 

The  fundamental  purp>ose  of  the  proposed 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  to  obtain 
the  most  complete  and  effective  use  of  the 
waters,  minerals.  wUd  land,  forests,  fisher- 
erles.  and  wildlife  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  tbe  view  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  that  the  proposed  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  usurp  soil  and  water 
conservation  activity  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  iU  services  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  However,  it  is  the 
Intention  that  the  national  Interest  as  well 
as  the  local  Interest  be  firmly  represented  In 
the  conservation  planning  jjertinent  to  range 
resources  in  the  West. 

The  objective  oCt  forth  for  a  reorganized 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Activities  is  the  development 
-of  programs  which  will:  (1)  safeguard  our 
resources  and  amply  provide  our  population 
with  the  agrictiltural  commodities  it  requires 
at  prices  that  Tvill  preserve  for  agriculture  a 
sound  position  in  our  national  economy;  (2) 
provide  assistance  to  farmers  for  purposes  of 
achieving  the  best  land-use  adjustment  con- 
sistent with  long-time  Interests  of  twth 
producers  and  consumers. 

Fair  comparison  of  the  above-stated  ob- 
jectives in  terms  of  forest  and  range  re- 
sources Indicates  that  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  naturally  continue  to  emphasize  service 
to  the  farm  population.  A  particular  clien- 
tele is  served  as  well  as  the  Nation.  On  the 
other  hand.  whUe  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  be  exposed  to  pressure  groups, 
there  will  be  no  particular  obligation  to  any 
one  group.  The  latter  Department  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  maintain  the  national 
and  long-range  interest  in  conservation  and 
development  of  these  and  other  natural 
resotirces. 

The  American  people  cannot  readily  be 
aware  of  and  assume  the  necessary  degree  of 
mature  responsibility  toward  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources until  there  Is  one  definite  executive 
department  of  the  Government  which  can 
be  held  accountable  to  them  as  a  whole  for 
Its  policies  and  programs  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery, development,  use  and  conservation  of 
such  resources. 

Perhaps  not  in  absolute  sense  but  in  gen- 
eral, the  kind  of  a  Job  which  the  proposed 
Natural  Resources  Department  would  per- 
form l3  quite  different  from  that  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  pro- 
posed Natural  rflesources  Department  would 
be  doing  a  resources-management  Job  while 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  accord  with 
its  traditional  role  of  supplying  services 
would  be  called  upon  to  service  the  resourcc- 
mansgement  agencies  in  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Department.  These  services  would 
be  provided  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
to  private  Individuals  engaged  In  what 
should  l>e  resource  management  on  their  own 
farms  and  ranches. 

It  is  true  that  the  evidence  drawn  from 
program -operating  experience  points  to  a 
close  link  between  public  wild-land  man- 
agement and  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture. 
However,  the  E>epartmer.t  of  Agriculture 
apart  from  tha  Forest  Service  and  the  tem- 
porary submai^nal  land  activity  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Is  not  a  management 
agency  but  a  servicing  agency.  Its  tradi- 
tional concept  and  pattern  of  organization 
are  such  as  to  provide  services  to  its  clientele 
and  not  to  manage  the  resource  Itself.  It  is 
primarily  an  agency  rendering  many  different 
tj-pes  of  service  to  farmers.  Even  ♦he  regu- 
latory functions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  in  a  real  sense  services  to  the 
farm  population.  Mov-lng  additional  re- 
source-management agencies  into  a  servic- 
ing department  such  as  Agriculture  Is  a 
more   in   the  wrong  direction.     This  would 


further  divide  rather  than  consolidate  the 
responsibility  for  Federal  resource  manage- 
ment. The  Forest  Service  or,  as  proposed, 
the  forest-  and  range-management  agency 
should  be  placed  in  a  department  where  re- 
source management  Is  the  major  objective  of 
the  department. 

At  this  point  may  I  ask  your  attention  to 
what  appeals  to  me  as  a  major  Inconsistency 
in  the  proposal  that  the  major  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  now  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  l>e  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
there  made  a  part  of  a  Forest  and  Range 
Service?  This,  as  you  will  readily  see.  would 
have  the  effect  of  separating  the  land  from 
the  water,  speaking  in  terms  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  contention  that  all  Federal  policies 
and  programs  bearing  upon  the  land  user's 
business  must  be  consistent  whether  the 
lands  ije  publicly  or  privately  owned  Is  a 
logical,  yet  viewed  from  the  national  Interest, 
a  dangerous  approach  to  western  forage  re- 
source development.  The  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  geared  to  function  through 
State  sou  conservation  districts  whose  man- 
agement ii  carried  on  by  and  for  the  local 
interest.  In  those  cases  where  the  national 
long-term  Interest  conflicts  with  the  short- 
term  local  interest,  the  employees  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  or  its  successor  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  local  pressure  for 
the  installation  of  improvements  and  for  ap- 
proval of  higher  range  carrying  capacities. 
These  actions,  although  In  the  interest  of 
the  land  users,  if  extended  to  the  public 
range  lands  might  In  many  Instances  con- 
flict with  other  land  or  water  users  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  or  with  those  far  removed 
from  the  local  scene  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  watershed  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply. 

It  is  questionable  whethe-  the  development 
of  the  forest  and  forage  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  of  private  commercial  for- 
estry apart  from  farm  wood-lots  chould  be 
combined  departmentally  with  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture.  Our  natural  resources 
are  presumably  held  and  developed  for  all 
classes  of  people  and  areas — city  population 
as  well  as  rural.  It  Is  important  that  ade- 
quate representation  of  diversified  interests 
lie  attained  and  that  where  diverse  or  con- 
filctlng  major  purposes  are  Involved  that 
there  be  an  opportunity  for  departmental 
presentation.  Both  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  our  natural  resources  including 
forest  and  forage  resources  of  the  public  do- 
main need  the  prestige  of  Cabinet  considera- 
tion tc  represent  adequately  the  diversified 
Interests  Involved  In  their  conservation  de- 
velopment. 

Analysis  of  the  farm  forestry  problem  with 
reference  to  its  weight  as  an  influence  upon 
the  placement  of  the  forest  and  range  man- 
agement agency  dl^loses  that,  while  both 
range  and  forest  resources  may  reasonably  be 
considered  as  crops,  particularly  as  they  ap- 
ply to  farming  operations,  the  management 
of  timber  resources,  either  public  or  private, 
apart  from  farms.  Is  a  vastly  differing  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
tend that  since  there  is  a  need  for  a  farm 
forestry  program  the  entire  forestry  ac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  Government  be  cen- 
tered in  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
amounts  to  the  tall  wagging  the  dog.  To 
illustrate  the  overemphasis  of  this  line  of 
argtunentation.  the  appropriations  for  the 
Forest  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  are  set 
forth  as  follows  : 

Personal  services.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  .--  $1.  097.  582 

General  administrative  expenses.  650.  000 

National-forest     protection     and 

management- 25.204.175 

Fighting  forest  fires 100.000 


Forest  research  Investigations: 
Forest     and     range     manage- 
ment  2,787,500 

Forest   producU 1.125,000 

Forest  resotirces 822,000 

Forest-fire  cooperation 9,000.000 

Farm    and    private    forestry    co- 
operation : 

Norris-Doxey 660,  034 

Clarke-McNary : 

Section  4 _-  83,700 

SecUon  5 65,766 

Land   acquUltlon 500,000 

Purest  roads  and  trails 15,  050,  000 

Obviously,  the  farm  forestry  program  In 
terms  of  Federal  expenditures  Is  Insignificant 
in  comparison  to  the  Federal  expenditures 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
public  forest  and  grazing  lands  administered 
by  that  agency. 

Farm  forestry  Is  basically  a  farm  problem, 
whereas  commercial  forestry  and  manage- 
ment of  public  forest  lands  is  a  different 
problem — the  first  definitely  ties  in  as  a 
responsibility  of  a  department  of  agrictil- 
ture;  the  second  does  not. 

The  farm-forestry  program  Itself  has  failed 
to  catch  on  with  the  farmers  in  the  degree 
which  might  have  been  expected  largely  be- 
cause the  concept  of  the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  the  national  forestry  program 
has  been  too  much  in  terms  of  commercial 
forest  management  enterprise  rather  than 
In  terms  of  farm  operation.  Farm  forestry 
must  l>e  considered  in  temw  of  over-all  farm 
planning  rather  than  in  terms  of  growing 
trees  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

It  is  erroneous  to  think  of  farm  wood  lots 
as  containing  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial forest  land.  Farmers  do  operate 
farms  which  contain  about  140.000.000  acres 
of  land  covered  with  woods,  but  until  it  can 
be  established  that  a  wood  crop  wUl  con- 
tribute more  to  farm  economy  than  other 
crops  that  might  be  grown  on  forested 
acres — crops  with  which  the  farmer  is  already 
familiar — we  are  ignoring  the  facts  to  assume 
that  the  farm  woodland  area  is  a  part  of  the 
permanent  timber-growing  land  of  ttils  coun- 
try. Farm  woodland  which  is  not  perma- 
nently dedicated  to  timber  growing  is  not 
part  of  our  commercial  forest  land,  but  farm 
land  temporarily  used  for  woods.  Farmer 
ownerships  of  woodland  are  not  brought 
about  by  design,  but  are  accidental,  and 
therefore  fanners  are  not  obligated  and  fre- 
quently are  not  Inclined  to  grow  wood  as  a 
crop.  Farm  forestry  can  only  succeed  as  a 
program  as  the  farmer  accepts  a  farm  enter- 
prise where  forestry  serves  him  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  does  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  or  horticulture.  Farm-forestry 
promotion  should  be  done  at  the  farm-plan- 
ning level  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
activity.  Forestry  Integrated  with  the  farm 
businees  miist  (provide  an  annual  income.  If 
farm  forestry  is  conceived  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion of  forest  crops  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Income  is  too  Intermittent. 

The  wording  and  philosophy  of  the  report 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  sug- 
gests that  It  would  te  logical  where  prac- 
ticable to  place  Federal  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  the  forest,  forage,  fish,  and 
wildlife  resource  fields  In  the  same  depart- 
ment that  is  responsible  for  the  management 
of  these  resources  on  the  public  domain. 
However,  as  can  t>e  readily  ascertained  by 
reading  the  specific  reconunendations  sum- 
marized on  pages  8  through  11  of  the  com- 
mittee's report,  there  U  no  Intention  of 
establishing  a  western  Department  of  Agri- 
culture nor  to  take  over  those  services  of 
the  Soli  Conservation  Service  and  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration  which 
;>ertain  to  private  forage  lands  in  the  West, 
or  of  all  research  on  forage  and  ail  educa- 
tional services  pertaining  to  private  forage 
lands.  Rather  it  is  the  intention  of  tbe  eoia- 
mlttee  that  the  major  responsibility  and  tha 
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A  Trikalc  I*  Htkn 


XXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

cr  immMyrA 
Uf  THE  SBTATX  OF  TH«  UWUXL)  STATES 
October  12.  IMf 


Mr.  HUlfPHRKY.  Mr.  Preakient.  I 
mat  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoia.  an  edi- 
torlai  which  appeared  tn  the  New  York 
Time*  of  October  11.  1949.  enUtled  "A 
Weknme  Visitor  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
mas  ordered  to  be  printed  as  followi: 

Pantftt  Jawaharlal  Nebni.  Prtmo  Mlntotcr 
of  India,  is  acbodxiiod  to  anire  m  Waohmg- 
toB  today  to  tafia  a  rlalt  at  about  3  w^ekt 
ta  the  Uattod  Statoa.  It  win  be  bla  flrat 
trip  to  this  country  and  tbere  «U1  ba  a 
nrtoally  naanlmotia  bop«  that  It  wui  not 
ba  the  last.  Wa  capoet  to  «n)oy  having  him 
berv  and  we  hop*  that  b«  enyj^a  to  the  full 
bnng  with  oa 

Pandit  Rohru  haa  baadad  the  Oorcmment 
for  India  for  a  Utile  mora  than  i  yoan  and 
ta  tiwi  tlBM  ka  has  aado  a  aotabu  record 
at  meeamfimmmmt.  Throo  thinga  in  hia 
aitmialottrntlaa  stand  out.  Ptrat  tta  wm  abla 
to  ndo  o«t  the  awTul  atom  of 
rteung.  whieh  was  ta  alfact  an 
dvfl  war.  tJM«  leliowad  the  par- 
te Indian  iaOsBBtliiMit.  A  losaar 
down  tn  this 
I  aWo  to  asert  bla  BMral 
of 

tn   eonfa 
tn   bla 
iatagfMy. 


and  ■ucctaafully  to  aniTC  the  tricky  conatl> 
tatioaal  piubleiu  of  bow  India  waa  to  l>a- 
eoase  a  rapublle  and  atlll  remain  vltbm  tba 
fraawwork  of  the  Brttlah  Cositnn wealths. 
Us  did  ao  while  malntalniag  fetaMSlf  against 
some  opposition  at  homa  and  made  a  solid 
contribution  to  betUr  Indian-British  rela- 
tloaahtpa. 

IB  the  loat  raa.  bovever.  tt  is  liksly  that 
PaadW  Wshm  vUl  oMke  bla  piaoe  tai  the 
hsartsof  ABMrtaaas  aat  ^  eutns  of  Ms  po- 
Ittieal  aeaMB^IMMMnts  bvt  by  eirtns  of  bis 
pstsoaal  ailllbMlss.  Ms  win  ba  admired  as 
as  iBdIeldnaf  long  after  bla  IraOerahlp  haa 
on  to  otbara  HIa  tntagrtty  will  hm 
when  bla  afelila  baec  ceaasd  U)  ba 
of  soass^usass.  It  will  be  to  Hehni  tbe 
that  the  United  flutes  eaunda  lU 
It  Is  a  |oy  to  bava  bin 
wttb  as. 


FabdaiMBlals  of  Maaaxetnent  Problcmi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUCUS 

or  nxiMOts 

IM  THB  nMAlV  OP  THB  UMliEU  STATaS 

Thur$dav.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantmoa^  conggftt  to  have  prmt«'d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Itacobb  the  able  ad- 
dreM  delivered  October  7.  1949.  at  the 
thlrty-flrat  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr. 
Eric  Pete'-son,  general  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  International  Association  )f 
Machinists,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
respected  American  labor  unions 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 
a£  follows: 


OS*    wwar    rmnkAStKMTALs    basic    to 
MAwaeaaisifT  winaiSMS  can  ws 

Recently,  one  of  our  Canadian  repreoenta- 
tivea  waa  tummtng  up  tbe  different  typaa  of 
management  wttb  whlcb  be  dealt  tn  the 
PrpTtnea  of  Quebec  ~Ftnt."  be  said,  "tbere 
m  tbe  French -Canadian  manager,  who  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  lalx>r  and  is  lure  the 
union  is  going  to  put  him  out  of  business; 
then,  tbsrs  is  tbe  reprssentatiTe  of  British 
mansfsasat.  who  knows  aomethlng  at>out 
labor  la  general,  and  wants  to  learn  all  about 
yotir  union  in  particular,  and  tlnallj.  there 
la  the  repreaentatlTe  of  American  manage- 
ment, who  knows  all  about  you  before  ha 
meeta  you  " 

I  wiah  that  ctiaraeteristie  were  aa  unl- 
▼ersal  among  American  management  here  at 
home  aa  our  repreaentatlve  clalma  it  is  In 
Quebec  8o  that  you  may  know  something 
about  tbe  union  I  repreaenS;  permit  me  to 
preface  my  remarks  wttb  a  brtef  Introduc- 
tion of  the  International  Aaaoctatlon  of  Ma- 
chlnlau. 

Tbe  maehtniats*  union  was  organised  01 
years  ago  laat  May  by  some  30  men  employed 
la  a  railroad  roaadbooss  in  Atlanta.  Oa. 
They  did  their  organising,  by  the  way.  m  an 
engine  pit  under  cover  of  a  friendly  engine 
where  the  boea  wouldn't  catch  them  Prom 
those  SO  railroad  macliinlsta  the  orgsnisa- 
tloB  has  grown  to  a  memt>er«hip  of  man 
tluut  aooilOO  men  and  woaea  worfciaf  in  al- 
moat  erery  major  braneb  of  AaMTteaa  and 
Canadian  traoapcrtation  and  macufacturo 
lag  Through  ita  1.700  district  and  local 
tuilona.  the  International  Aaaocutioo  uf  Ma* 
chinlata  Kxi  eolleetirt-barxalnlug  sgroe- 
aaents  a  '  u  cmployara. 

We  ata^w...  .  *  are  proud  cf  three  Bajce 
of  our  tuiton.    Wc  are  proud  eg 
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its  democratic  procedures  nnder  which  all 
major  declaluna  Involving  aucb  matters  as 
the  election  and  recall  of  oOccra.  the  mak- 
ing and  amending  of  laws,  and  the  calling  of 
work  »ti  ppagea.  are  made  by  direct  vote  of 
the  membemhip  We  are  prciud  of  the  mili- 
tant strength  which  enabled  us  to  surrlvo 
and  to  deectop  In  the  early  years  of  unionism, 
and  which  today  enablea  ua  to  maintain  and 
laprova  the  wages  and  condltiona  of  our 
BMmbers.  We  are  proud  of  our  good  rsla- 
tlons  with  manageoient  nnd  of  our  eollse* 
tlve-bartcaining  skill,  which  together,  en- 
ables us  to  maka  reasonabia  gains  with  a 
minimum  tise  of  acorn  mic  force. 

As  r  represtntatlva  of  that  union  I  deeply 
app.acUte  thia  opportunity  to  diacuaa  with 
you  the  posaibUity  of  fundamental  areas  r>f 
lalxN  manayamant  agreement.  This  is  an 
iropcTtan'  Osid  ol  exploration  not  alooe  be* 
caUM  It  eoncsrns  tha  futura  problems  of 
OMnafMDsnt  which  is  s  psrtner  lo  tha  Amer- 
k-an  eoonotnlc  sysum  but  bacauae  It  affects 
t^c  future  progress,  and  perhapa  the  very  ex> 
latence.  of  an  economic  syitem  which  has 
beought  great  bencflta  to  tba  mlllluDs  of 
^■sr  Mis  I  IS  repraacntad  by  labor  and  man« 
age  man  t 

Let's  start  with  real  fundamenUla.  Tbe 
International  Aaaoclatlon  ot  Machlnlata  ba- 
liavaa  in  a  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise— in  tha  right  of  an  Individual  or  a 
Kroup  uf  individuals  to  own  and  oporate  a 
buainaaa.  We  believe  also  In  the  right  of  the 
owner ,  of  buslnsss  to  rsalUs  a  fair  return  ua 
their  luveatmant — to  maiu  a  profit. 

We  t>ciusve  that  theae  rights  are  not  abao- 
lulc,  but  like  all  rlghu  In  a  free  and  juat 
society,  are  subject  to  quailflcatlon.  Wa  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  no  individual  has  ths 
right  to  operate  a  bualneas  which  Is  injurious 
to  tha  beaiib  or  morals  ol  bla  (elluwman.  or 
to  operate  a  legitimate  business  in  auch  a 
way  as  to  Jeopardize  tha  rlgbu  of  hla  f  allow - 
man.  And  wc  moat  emphatically  believe  that 
no  tuslnesK  baa  the  right  to  achieve  profiu 
through  the  payment  uf  wagea  Insufflclent 
to  maintain  tbe  empJoyeea  In  health  and 
decsncy.  or  through  the  maintenance  of 
working  condltiona  which  ignore  their  aafe- 
ty  and  health. 

Specifically  we  believe  the  right  to  man- 
age business  should  be  subject  to  quailflca- 
tlon by  govemnMntal  regulation  on  auch 
mat i era  as  monopoly,  reatralnt  of  trade,  fix- 
ing of  prices,  and  payment  of  basic  mini- 
mum wagea.  We  further  believe  that  tha 
right  to  manage  bualneas  should  be  quail- 
fled  by  the  application  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining proceaa  to  matters  directly  affecting 
the  Intereau  of  the  employeea  In  tha  plant. 

In  fact,  It  la  the  contention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  lilachlnlaU  that  in 
tbe  abaence  of  these  quallflcatlona  Amerlc&n 
management  would  t>c  subject  to  the  danger 
of  the  same  type  of  irreaponstble  antisocial 
conduct  that  brought  about  the  decay  and 
fall  of  private  enterprise  in  many  Eurc^jwau 
countries. 

Thia  is  not  tiecause  management,  as  atich, 
is  avaricious  but  because  management  and 
t  be  owners  of  induatry  are  bunum  beings,  and 
couMQuently  subject  to  the  fratltlea  of  hu- 
man nature.  There  Is  no  man  In  this  room, 
or  anywhere  in  the  aorld.  who  is  competent 
to  wield  unreatrained  power  over  any  conald- 
erable  group  of  bis  fellowmau.  To  nutintaln 
utherwlae  Is  to  Ignore  the  laaaons  of  history 
and  to  deny  the  very  concepta  upon  which 
thM  Nation  waa  founded. 

It  haa  ocourrsd  In  the  course  of  buman 
history,  that  aoosa  BMn  have  acquired  com- 
plate  political  power  over  aa  entire  nation. 
That  was  wrong.  It  also  oecurrad  In  ths  de- 
velopment of  our  aoclety,  that  aoma  men  by 
meana  of  their  wealth  and  power  have  ac- 
quired ownerahip  of  the  bodies  of  other  men. 
1h«t  waa  wrong.  It  occuried.  too.  In  tbe  de- 
velopment of  our  Indiutrlal  system,  that 
Individuals,   through   IheU   owueralilp 
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and  control  of  tbe  means  of  production,  ac- 
quired economic  sovereignty  over  the  Uvea 
and  destinies  of  other  men.  And  that,  too, 
waa  wTong. 

Those  three  typea  of  power — outright  pwn- 
anblp.  political  and  economic — are  all  wrong 
for  the  saaie  reason.  That  reaaon  Is  that  no 
man  is  good  enough,  no  man  U  just  enough. 
no  man  la  competent  enough,  to  hold  un- 
restrained power  or*T  the  Uvea  and  destinies 
of  his  fallow  men.  The  best  of  tts  sin.  The 
most  Just  of  OS  are  subject  to  whims.  Ths 
OMSt  compeUfit  of  us  make  mistakes. 

Becently,  I  read  an  advertisement  In  the 
dally  newspaper  wbiob  atteaipted  to  gato 
support  fur  a  bustasas  firm  uader  indiet- 
ment  for  vlolstlon  of  ths  antitruai  laws,  by 
pointing  out  ths  fact  Uiat  the  Orm  a  manage- 
ment had  governed  oompaMBtty  ths  sso- 
nomlc  destinies  of  nearly  1,000M0  Amsrlesns 
who  gained  Inconoe  from  ths  firm  In  ths  form 
of  wages  or  dividends.  Tbst  type  of  plsa  U 
no  defense  uf  tba  American  system  of  frss 
eiuerprlse.  It  U  ths  plea  of  the  potential 
dictator  who  seeks  to  entice  men  to  a  sur- 
render of  their  freedom  with  a  promlae  of 
bread. 

Recently,  too,  I  read  a  statement  from  s 
circular  Issued  by  rosnsgsment  to  Its  em- 
ployees In  the  course  of  a  union-organizing 
campaign,  which  stated  In  part.  "A  vote  for 
'no  union*  U  a  conflrmstlon  of  your  belief 
In  our  slncertly  snd  our  willlngnsss  and  sbll- 
Ity  to  do  a  job  for  you."  Thst  too.  U  the 
plea  of  the  pcnentlal  dictator— flfUrrender 
your  Independence  snd  trust  roe. 

I  trust  that  my  remarks  so  far  have  not 
sounded  belligerent.  They  were  not  meant 
ao.  But  I  want  you  to  know  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  the  machiniats  and  of  a'.l  sin- 
cere labor-unionists.  We  feel  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  human  rights  and  freedoms. 
We  want  you  to  understand.  We  feel  that 
upon  our  mutual  understanding  rests  the  fu- 
ture cf  a  system  to  which  you  of  manage- 
ment and  we  of  labor  have  contributed 
much,  and  from  which  we  have  benefited 
greatly. 

Within  the  fratnework  of  our  beliefs,  aa 
Just  outlined,  there  is  ample  room  for  labor- 
management  agreement.  Let's  consider  the 
qualiflcatlons  upon  the  right  to  management 
which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Let's  look  flrst  at  the  field  of  governmental 
regulation.  The  macbinlBts'  union  has  Just 
finished  one  campaign  In  behalf  of  more  ef- 
fective admlalstrotlon  of  one  Federal  regu- 
latory agency,  and  Is  now  deep  In  a  flght 
affecting  the  future  of  another. 

That  campaign  concerned  the  nomination 
of  John  Carson  for  the  poet  of  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner.  The  nomination  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  nearly  8  months  ago. 
It  was  finally  approved  In  the  middle  of 
September— and  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin. The  delay  was  occasioned  because  of 
stalling  tactics  employed  in  committee  at 
the  behest  of  business  groups  antagonistic 
to  the  candidate.  He  had  been  at  times,  a 
critic  cf  certain  business  practices.  At  the 
time  of  his  nomination,  he  waa  employed 
by  an  organization  of  cooperatives.  Inci- 
dentally, In  our  minds,  coojseratlves  are  es- 
sential to  full  and  complete  competition, 
since  they  pixjvlde  an  effective  consumer  tool 
against  private  monopoly  and  price  fixing. 
The  candidate  was  smeared  aa  a  Communist. 
and  hs  U  a  devout  Catholic.  He  was  con- 
demned as  an  enemy  of  free  enterprise — 
and  he  U  one  of  ita  most  ardent  supporters. 
And  why  was  this  done— because  a  few  pow- 
erful groups  resented  hU  criticism  and  feared 
his  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  will  ot  the 
people  as  expressed  in  tbe  laws  of  the  land. 
Our  current  campaign  Involves  the  reap- 
pointment of  Leland  Olda  to  be  Federal 
Power  Com  m  las  loner.  For  10  years  he  has 
faithfully  dlacharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 
For  10  years  hs  has  been  alert  in  tbe  protec- 
tion of  the  consumers  of   gaa  and  electric 


power.  Now  he,  too.  Is  being  smeared  ss  a 
Communist  and  an  enemy  of  America.  Why? 
Because  in  tUs  faith  to  the  people  he  haa 
Incurred  the  enmity  of  ahort-alghted  power 
producers  who  seek  a  relaxation  of  existing 
regulstlon  as  a  meana  to  higher  profit. 

We  participate  in  such  camfMigns  becauss 
w«  feel  that  regulation  is  easentlal  to  curtail 
the  abtise  of  power  which  would  plunge  ths 
industries  concerned,  and  the  Innocent  peo- 
ple of  America,  into  the  abyss  of  the  totall- 
tarUn  sute.  History  has  shown  thst  unregu- 
lated monopoly  and  eonoentratioa  of  seo- 
nomlc  power  invariably  result  in  tbs  super* 
stote,  beestisc  the  people  in  their  plight  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  only  escape  from 
prtvsto  power  Is  stoU  power. 

We  believe  In  suoh  leglslstlon  ss  that 
embodied  in  minimum  wsgs  laws,  Ws  bold 
thst  In  these  tlBMS  tbs  sstabtUhment  which 
csnnot  be  operated  to  pay  lu  most  humble 
employee  a  wage  suAclent  to  hold  body  and 
soul  together,  has  no  right  to  eslstenos.  Tbs 
employer  cannot  chisel  on  the  landlord;  he 
cannot  chisel  on  hla  suppliers;  nor  on  his 
tsxes  Why  should  hs  be  permltud  to  under- 
pay hla  workers? 

Assuredly,  there  U  ample  area  for  agree- 
ment between  labor  and  management  at  the 
collective  bargaining  table.  What  doss  labor 
seek  in  principle  that  management  cannot 
readily  agree  to?  Labor  seeks  at  least  the 
going  rste  of  wages  in  the  indtistry.  Would 
other  management  In  the  Industry  havs 
labor  subsidise  an  inefficient  competitor  by 
means  of  lower  than  standsrd  wags  ratea? 
That  would  be  derogatory  to  free  competi- 
tion, to  permit  an  employer  to  find  advantage 
in  the  lower  living  standards  of  his  em- 
ployees and  other  businessmen's  consumers. 
We  ssek  better  than  average  earnings  from 
Arms  with  better  than  average  profltt.  on  the 
theory  that  we  who  helped  make  the  firm 
more  profitable  are  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  profits. 

We  seek  security  In  the  form  of  protection 
against  unjustified  discharge  or  demotion 
and  In  consideration  for  employees  of  long- 
standing service  whose  skills  are  so  tied  up 
in  the  firm  that  they  might  have  difficulty 
securing  employment  elsewhere. 

We  seek  opportunity.  In  a  system  which 
gives  the  employee  of  long  service  first  op- 
portunity at  a  higher-paid  and  more  respon- 
sible Job  for  which  be  is  qualified. 

And  in  reaching  agreement  on  these  and 
relsted  matters,  we  seek  to  avoid  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  Oovemment,  on  the  theory 
that  as  we  of  labor  and  you  of  management 
reject  collective  bargaining  for  the  decision 
of  alleged  experts,  we  have  surrendered  some 
of  our  rights  and  responsibilities  as  free  men. 
In  the  day  to  day  operation  of  Industry, 
as  at  the  bargaining  table,  we  insist  upon 
treatment  as  human  beings.  We  set  coopera- 
tion above  pseudo-scientific  management  de- 
vices. That  is  why  the  machinists  who  con- 
ceived that  Joint  production  committee  plan 
on  the  Baltimore  St  Ohio  Railroad  over  a 
quarter  century  ago,  are  set  against  such 
one-sided  and  Iniquitous  practices  as  time 
and  motion  study  and  incentive  wage  sys- 
tems. To  us,  those  devices  are  attempts  to 
fnd  easy  solutions  for  Inefficient  manage- 
ment. They  are  scientific  only  In  the  for- 
mula and  the  Instruments  for  which  their 
application  calls.  But  they  are  unscientific 
In  their  utter  dependence  upon  the  fallacious 
Judgment  of  persons  unacquainted  with  day 
to  day  operations  of  the  shop  and  tbe  intri- 
cate problems  in  human  relations  which 
those  operations  Involve. 

I  sUted  earlier  that  the  machinists'  tinlon 
believes  fully  and  unequivocally  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  In  the  right  of  inves- 
tors to  a  fair  return  on  their  Investment.  Of 
management  we  ask  only  a  sincere  belief  In 
the  philosophy  contained  in  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Charles  P.  McOormlck.  employer 
repHTssentatlve  on  the  American  delegation  to 


tbe  International  Labor  Organisation.     Mr. 
McCormlck  said: 

"Employees  are  buman  lielngs  flrst.  citiaens 
of  our  Nation  second,  and  factors  in  produc- 
tion third.  Labor  is  not  a  commodity  to  be 
bought,  sold,  or  exchanged  in  tbe  market 
place.  Labor  can  never  be  understood  if  con- 
sidered solely  In  the  mass.  The  great  work- 
ing force  of  any  business  is  a  collection  of 
humsn  beings,  all  with  Individual  rights 
and  individual  problems  worthy  of  eonsldsra- 
tion  by  msnagsmsnt  and  govenuaeat." 

IX  you  substflbs  to  that  philosophy,  and  X 
am  surs  that  all  of  you  do,  then  ask  your- 
self these  simple  questions— "Mow,  in  tbe 
abssnos  of  an  sflectlvs  organUuitlon  of  my 
smployses,  can  I  know  their  problstns?  Bow, 
In  tbs  abssDce  of  gruvanos  OMCbtnery,  ean 
I  discover  and  adjust  their  grievances?  How, 
If  tbere  is  no  union  tn  my  plant,  can  I  achieve 
with  my  workers  tbe  dsp^s  of  tmdsrsundlng 
and  cooperation  whlcb  is  esssntlal  to  their 
well-bsmg  ss  humal^s  and  to  ths  profluble 
operstlon  which  is  easentlal  to  their  well- 
being  as  humans  and  to  tbe  profltsbls  opera- 
tion of  my  enterprise?" 

There  Is  no  wide  breach  between  labor  and 
management  on  the  fundamentals  of  the 
problems  whlcb  face  tu.  There  is,  and  there 
probably  always  will  be,  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  application  of  those  fundamentals 
to  specific  problems.  But  that  Is  not  deroga- 
tory of  our  American  systom.  Rsther  It  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  It.  This  Nstlon  has  grown 
and  prospered  through  the  contribution  of 
many  different  types  of  people,  whose  Inter- 
ests frequently  were  In  conflict.  But  it  has 
remained  one,  and  has  grown  great,  because 
all  of  tu  agreed  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom  upon  which  It 
was  built. 

The  same,  sound  foundstlon  exists  within 
otur  industrial  system.  If  we  Ignore  the  fun- 
damentals in  the  heat  of  dally  dlfferencea, 
we  shall  fall,  as  this  Nation  would  hsv2 
failed  had  the  colonies  pui  their  differences 
above  their  mutual  interests.  But — If  each 
of  us  admits  tbe  basic  rights  of  the  other, 
then  we  have  established  the  ground  upon 
wtilch  may  be  resolved  our  detailed  dlffer- 
encea— ^to  our  own  mutual  benefit,  and  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  economic  system  under 
which  we  have  grown  and  prospered. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vaoimA 

IN  THB  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  me  before  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists  Association  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  October  12.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

America  U  on  the  march  to  socialism.  The 
pace  Is  Increasing  to  the  tempo  of  expanding 
federalized  programs  and  increasing  natloixal 
debt. 

The  expanding  Federal  programs  are  sub- 
merging what  U  happening  to  us  In  a  pres- 
surized stream  of  deficit  dollars  which  are 
undermining  the  will  of  Individuals,  influ- 
encing the  policies  of  agriculture,  business, 
and    labor,    curuUlng    the    sovereignty    oC 
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wbo  ara  liaiiaHllin  Indlractly  from  ap- 
>  afckh  ataaowtng 

n  Into 

ttaoucb  subaKUea.  puixhaaes.  con- 

itraeta.  and  other  expenditures. 

_      waa  In  tbia  eoaalgy  which  are 

vp  to  for««fn-aJd  peograma. 

wiM>  think  tbay  ara  banefiUnc  froai 

nd  ezpandwc  fedarsltasrt 

tbemsalTes    wbethar 

Uva 


la 
M  paaia  Is  sattaaatcd 
Part  or  tlM  laclaU- 
■  paogfaai  la 
Tba   aacobd   la   anrtagapd 
within     10    yean    wUi    eosi    •33.000j000.000 
anntialiy. 

Tbe  third  graat  p««wt«»n  peofraai  to  aeai« 
■It  thu  rcuctry  to  aodallam  Is  tha  an  f  llail 

«  aboat  tMs  ptae  Is  tiMit  tte  coat 

be  satiatatad.  ft  la  opposed  by  tha 
farm  organlaaucos.  such  as  Lba  AiaarU 
eaa  ftrm  Bureau  and  the  MatSooal  Oraaca 
OaapMa  thia.  poOtMana  ara  tiarra^  Ibair 
■Mat  posvarful  aCort  to  force  tlUa  """IffPTtfp 
tkatactoara.  Tito  flwaii  rum 
tta  appliaattnn  to  auik 
akme  would  coat  tOMtjOMjOOO. 

rea.  tf  a^ptud.  will  Irrevocably 
to  state  socialism   frocn    which 
la  BO  retreat 
Ttaara  la  navar  any  retreat  froaa  aoelaliam. 

Va  aot  caly 

proMcttoa.  but  aUo  the 
Qt  wealth  and  ea^plfal  which  vould  be  re- 
qtilred  by  prlTSte  entetprlae  to  recapttire  Its 
ettaUty.  Moreover.  U  can  be  expected  that 
fadaraBart  edueation.  which  is  an  intsfral 
part  of  aorta »«atton.  wouM  snuff  out  not 
dttlf  aB  daatn  at  ladlTldaal  Initiative  but 
llkewisa  alt  tntoUtfaDca  with  respect  to  tha 
advaatagas  and  Itliw Has  at  free  entirprlaa 


tail 


And  In  the 


.  ( 


and  tra«lcaUy  obvious  in  Inf- 
U  they  get  satisfaction  from 
for  their  own  future  they  aaa 
jaeUfy  aootlaulng  to  stuC  themselves  wtth 
tAa  patotttos  of  a  paternal  oentral  govern- 
ment which  will  bankrupt  this  Natton. 

opa  for  ladlTldaal  auesiae  can  be 
by  thm  fact  that  In  all  ■agjand 
have  a  net  laooaw  Ot 
la  Aaia*toa  thaca  are 
IMuOOC.  Bat  tha  woiat  at  the  Brttlah  sttu- 
atlon  as  u  baa  develop  ad  Is  the  liquidation 
at  the  middle  litnnaM  grotip.  In  all  England 
today  there  ara  only  laOjKX)  Britons  with  In- 
FBisa  of  from  UJOm  to  ftJDCO  after  tazee. 
In  Amanca  there  are  4JgOjOOO. 

Tka  roato  at  thla  aiarrh  to  American 
siTflallefB  Is  eoaMttmaa  obaevre.  On  July  13. 
when  we  were  at  the  height  of  a  minor  busl- 
brtwght  on  prtxnarUy  by  ths 
pptsaslva  taxes,  the  President 
at  March  with  the  daelara- 
wtao  are  attempting  to  etv- 
abltah  a  bal- 
;  a  vraat  blunder. 
ha  foilowrd  wtth  a 
frank  proposal  to  embraoe  long-range  dsticit 
spaadlng  to  stimulate  the  purchasing  power 
of  tfcapiopli- 

It  akoiM  be  obvtoos  to  all  that  we  bars 
rsachad  aa  Important  mllastoce  on  ths  loato 
to  Aoiartaaa  aoclaUsm  when  indeed  we  can 
eovBt  only  on  aoatalned  inflation,  and 
blgbsr  taxes  on  In  Bated  income  and  buslnses. 
to  produce  the  revenue  of  the  magnitude  re- 
quired to  msst  vast  new  Federal  programs. 
If  the  i^asldanfs  advice  were  followed  we 
woold  again,  in  time  of  peaoe  with  no  visi- 
ble saaargency,  rasoaaa  the  puaap-prtmlng 
proeedures  of  the  thirties  In  another  effort 
to  hike  purchasing  power  under  the  stimulus 
of  public  borrowing  and  spending. 

This  Nation  can  extricate  Itself  from  the 
preeent  dUemma  ooly  t>y  retrenchOMnt  in 
public  expenditures  which  means  returning 
tnltlstlve  and  freed'^m  of  eotarprtse  to  Indi- 
viduals svslllng  themeelvee  of  true  demo- 
eratlc  llbertlee. 

Onleaa  the  budial  M  balanced  oar  eredtt 
win  be  deecroyed  aad  tba  latagrtty  of  the 
Haiartsan  dollar,  wbiab  la  the  laat  etraw  of 
hope  far  irsadoaa- loving  people  in  the  world. 


wlU  be  Unpaired.  The  consequenoea  of  mora 
bigger  deOclta  in  this  country  wUl  be 
It  Is  only  with  the  restoration 
of  ooaBdence  by  American  business  In  tha 
fatwa  of  our  free-enterprise  system  that  the 
stability  of  democracies,  including  o\ir  own. 
can  be  maintained.  If  we  cannot  balance 
tlM  bodpat  now  in  this  period  of  prosperity 
It  is  liaprobahle  that  we  shall  ever  balance  it 


idlag  Is  to  be  accelerated  in 
aar  begin nmg  July  l.  it 
vtii  be  the  third  paaeetlme  deficit  year  since 
the  war  and  it  la  eertaln  that  it  will  precipi- 
tate a  asoal  situation  cruicsUy  doae  to  a 
breaking  point.  Action  in  the  seeslon  of  Con- 
gress to  begin  In  January  wlU  be  vital.  If 
thla  probability  comes  to  pass  the  situation 
msy  be  summarlaed  In  the  following  flaeal 
"Bvao's  eye"  view: 

Fiscal  year  1990  (which  began  July  1.  1»4»)  t 
Kxpendttures— $44,000,000,000 
Income  from  taxes — gaT.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
Fiscal  year  1»51   (beginning  July  1,  1950): 
Expenditures — t4S.000.000.000  to  gSO.COO,- 

000.000. 
Income    from    taxes — •37.000.000.000    to 
138.000.000.000. 

In  30  years  we  have  been  In  the  black  twice. 
It  appears  that  In  21  years — the  p>erlod  In 
which  a  whole  new  generation  has  reached  Its 
majority— we  still  will  have  been  In  the  black 
in  two  of  them.  And  th«  surpluses  In  those 
2  years  were  by  inadvertence  snd  not  from 
retrenchment  In  Federal  e^qjendltures.  They 
reaultcd  from  a  war-end  Olght  Into  exceaslve 
laBatlon.  Just  as  unanticipated  Inflation 
laay  result  in  unexpected  surpiusefl.  so  also 
la  our  presently  muddled  econooucs  there 
laay  be  other  unanticipated  recceslons.  And 
uader  our  preeent  taa  structure  even  an  ever 
so  light  recession  is  rsBected  terrifically  In 
Federal  revenue.  Ws  have  seen  s  glaring 
example  of  this  In  the  evtrrent  calendar  year. 
A  10-percent  recession  In  buslnca8.  In  times 
uf  Inflated  Ineoie  rmaglng  upwards  from 
gSOO.OOO.OOO.OOO,  msy  hsppen  st  any  time. 
And  under  tha  Fsderal  ux  structure  as  It 
rxists  Fsderal  reventie  from  texes  decreaaae 
at  a  ratio  of  11.000.000.000  for  each  M.OOO.- 
000.000  of  drop  in  income.  Thus  It  Is  seen 
that  s  10-percent  reoaaslon  In  business  and 
paraooal  income  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
M.0t0j000  000  In  Federal  tax  revenue. 

in  oar  preeent  Federal  fiscal  situstlon  we 
have  three  eoorses  open.  The  first  Is  drsstic 
rsdiKtion  In  spending  The  second  is  sub- 
stantial increaae  in  uxca.  The  third  is  large- 
scale  defldt  ^lending.  It  is  probable  either 
aaeoDd  or  the  third  course  would  increase 
tempo  of  our  march  to  socialism.  But 
the  third  is  the  faster  and  more  direct  route. 
Under  ctirrent  clrcunisUtnces  Its  sdoptlon 
would  shatter  public  confidence  In  Federal 
lecurltlea  at  a  time  when  the  debt  Is  more 
tlian   a  quarter  of   a   trillion   dollars. 

By  all  the  rulse  new  tsxes  In  our  present 
state  of  business  uncertainty  would  be  a  self- 
for  further  bualneaa  recession. 
tlon  in  Fbderal  expenditures  can  be 
accomplished  only  If  there  u  a  desire  for  It 
snd  a  wUl  to  do  It. 

Actually,  we  have  asaumed.  and  we  arc  still 
sasuming  tremendous  long-term  expendi- 
ture coinmltments  without  cr>;anlzed 
thought  to  any  off-setting  retrenchment, 
and  there  Is  r\o  appreciable  Inclination  In 
nfSclal  circles  to  even  token  reduftlon.  Tet 
the  Federal  Government  Is  permeated  with 
waste  and  Inefficiency. 

Wtth  the  exception  of  tntereet  on  the  debt, 
there  Is  not  a  single  category  of  Federal  ex- 
paaMtores  thst  could  not  absorb  a  19  percent 
radvatbm  in  administrative  coats  without 
impairment  of  essential  functions. 

In  the  last  budget  the  President  reeom- 
laended  40  new  spending  proposals  but  did 
not  recommend  the  elimination  of  a  single 
aaa  of  tha  thaaaaads  of  fanettona,  Mrvicea. 
and  actlvitlea  of  tbe  federal  Oovernment. 
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At  this  date.  4  years  after  VJ-day  Federal 
civilian  personnel  still  stands  at  more  than 
2.000.000  employees  in  the  executive  branch. 
This  Is  mere  than  double  the  number  re- 
quired at  the  prewar  emergency  peak  In  1939. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  has  promised 
he  will  reduce  the  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  Defense  Establishment  by 
136.000.  The  President,  while  approving 
Secretary  Johnson's  action,  says  he  hopes 
thcee  dismissed  from  the  mUltary  agencies 
win  find  places  on  other  Federal  pay  rolls. 
Add  to  the  Fadaral  civilian  employees 
those  on  State  and  local  pay  rolls  and  we  find 
that  nearly  7.000.000  people  are  actually  em- 
ployed In  Government  agencies  This  num- 
ber is  the  equivalent  of  one  public  employee 
among  each  nine  persons  in  the  entire  lat>or 
force  of  the  United  States. 

Surely  Thomas  Jefferson  must  have   had 
this  situation  In  mind,  when  at  the  age  of  81. 
In  a  communication  to  William  Ludlow,  he 
said:  "I  think  that  we  have  more  machinery 
of  Oovernment  than  is  necessary,  too  many 
parasites  living  on  the  labor  of  the  Indus- 
trious.     I   believe  It  might  be  much   sim- 
plified to  the  relief  of  those  who  malnUln  It." 
CXir  Federal  programs  are  Influencing  the 
lives    of    not    only   our   own    people   in    the 
United  States  but  also  the  attitude  of  mil- 
lions of  people  abroad.    Since  the  war  there 
have  been  23  programs  for  siphoning  Ameri- 
can money,  materiel  ?nd  credit  overseas,  and 
when  this  fiscal  year  ends  It  Is  estimated  that 
the   total   vahie   of   our   assistance   through 
these  programs  since  the  cessation  of  World 
War  II  hostilities  will  be  approximately  $35.- 
000.000.000.     Through   the   end   of   the   last 
fiscal  year,  which  came  to  a  close  on  June 
30,  expenditures  of  our  money  through  these 
foreign    programs    averaged    approximately 
•18.500.000  a  day,  8750.000  an  hour.  812.600  a 
minute,  or  8200  every  time  your  watch  has 
ticked  since  the  last  gun  was  fired. 

Eighteen  cents  out  of  every  Federal  tax 
dollar  you  pay  Is  going  Into  these  foreign 
programs — S5  cents  for  defense — and  15  cents 
for  Interest  on  the  debt. 

Interest  alone  Is  now  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  the  Fbdaral  Government  In  1933. 

Our  friends  overseas  who  seek  American 
aid  and  comfort  must  realize  that  their  only 
hope  for  recovery  and  security  lies  In  oiu  con- 
tinued solvency. 

By  the  same  token  those  among  us  at  home 
who,  through  pressure  groups  and  otherwise, 
continue  to  advocate  expansion  of  federalized 
procrams  and  more  pol'tlcal  pap  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  should  make  a  place  In 
their  consciences  for  the  fact  that  Impair- 
ment of  our  financial  soundness  will  hasten 
our  march  to  socialism  and  serve  the  enemies 
of  Individual  freedom,  free  enterprise  and 
representative  government  far  more  than 
any  weapon  then  can  devise. 

Reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  of 
course,  can  and  should  be  made  through 
economy  and  efficiency,  but  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  drastic  curtailment  of  Federal 
programs  is  required.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  you  best  can  contribute  to  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  and  preserving  individual 
Independence,  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  democratic  form  of  government,  you  will 
search  your  personal  relationships  with  the 
Federal  Government;  you  will  search  the  rec- 
ord of  all  the  organl2atlons  to  which  you  lend 
your  name,  give  your  time  and  contribute 
yotir  money  to  determine  Its  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government;  and  you  will 
search  the  relationships  of  your  business  and 
sources  of  Income  with  the  Federal  Govem- 
roent. 

If  you  or  your  organization  or  your  busi- 
ness or  other  source  of  Income  are  a  party, 
prcfesslonally.  socially  or  politically,  or  other- 
wise, to  Federal  programs  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  insolvency  of  our  democracy 
or  the  socialization  of  our  Institutions,  It 
Is  your  duty  to  determine,  within  your  own 
conscience,  what  your  course  of  action  should 
be. 


Those  who.  willfully  or  otherwise,  would 
destroy  the  American  enterprise  system 
would  destroy  the  freedom  of  people  every- 
where. We.  alone,  are  bearing  the  standard 
of  freedom  today.  Without  the  light  from 
our  torch,  freedom  and  progress  will  perish 
in  the  world. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of 
Pennsjivania,  to  PemuylTania  Sunday 
School  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  BIARTIN 

or  PrNNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
written  by  myself  but  read  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Klstler  at  the  Eghty-Ninth  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion, at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  October  12, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many  elements  of  national  strength  and 
character  have  entered  Into  the  building  of 
American  greatness. 

Extreme  hardship,  oppnjsalve  toll,  resolute 
courage,  love  of  liberty,  heroic  sacrifice,  and 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  tears — all  have 
had  a  part  In  developing  the  unparalleled 
growth  and  progress  of  our  Nation. 

But  supporting  and  sustaining  all  these 
qualities  was  the  great  spiritual  strength 
gained  from  an  abiding  faith  In  God  and 
profound  reverence  for  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Bible. 

The  church  and  state  in  our  country  are 
totally  separate.  However,  one  cannot  live 
without  the  other. 

Always,  through  our  history,  has  run  a 
golden  thread  of  deep  religious  conviction. 
The  brave  and  sturdy  people  who  settled 
the  North  American  continent  prized  free- 
dom and  religious  liberty  above  life  Itself. 
In  the  New  World  they  found  a  haven  where 
each  could  worship  In  a  manner  dictated  by 
his  own  conscience,  free  from  tyranny  or 
persecution. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, whose  memory  Is  honored  today,  was 
to  spread  religion  all  over  the  world.  His 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  safe  deliverance 
was  the  first  uttered  In  the  land  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

The  spirit  of  religion  guided  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  our  shores.  In  framing  the  May- 
flower compact  they  started  with  the  words: 
"In  the  name  of  God.  Amen." 
The  Illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn.  established  his  holy  experi- 
ment on  the  spirit  of  tolerant  religion. 

"If  we  are  not  ruled  by  God,"  he  asserted, 
"we  WlU  be  nUed  by  tyrants." 

George  Washington,  kneeling  In  prayer  In 
the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  has  given  patriotic 
Inspiration  to  many  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  is  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  prayer  for 
divine  guidance  In  framing  the  Constitution. 
That  practice  continues  today  In  almost  all 
our  legislative  halls. 

President  Lincoln,  In  his  Immortal  Get- 
tysburg Address,  referred  to  the  United 
States  as  "this  Nation  under  God." 


Now,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  American 
plan  of  government: 

Our  Republic  was  established  on  the  prop- 
osition that  human  dignity  and  individual 
freedom  are  divine  Messlngs.  bestowed  upon 
all  mankind  by  the  CreatOT  of  the  universe. 
Its  survival  depends  upon  reverent  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  Ood  as  revealed  In  tJie 
Holy  Bible. 

Our  great  men  have  accepted  that  con- 
cept and  have  lived  by  Its  teachings.  If  all 
of  our  people  would  wUllngly  do  the  same 
we  would  be  In  a  better  position  for  world 
leadership. 

Our  Government  wa*  based  on  the  premiaa 
that  aU  men  are  divinely  endowed  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Our  founding  fathers  put  particular  atraaa 
on  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Always  re- 
member that  they  did  not  attempt  to  guar- 
antee happiness. 

In  adopting  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  did 
not  propose  to  establish  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  assembly,  or  religion,  or  to  protect  the 
right  of  property. 

The  founding  fathers  recognized  theee 
rights  as  God-glvea  and  sought  to  protect 
them  from  violation  or  encroachment  by  an 
all-powerful  Government. 

They  knew  from  the  pages  of  history  that 
centralized  authority  In  the  hands  of  tyran- 
nical rulers  could  be  used  as  an  Instrument 
of  oppression  to  rob  the  people  of  their  free- 
dom. They  planned  a  government  that 
would  defend  the  llt)erty  of  the  citizen. 

Palth  In  God,  firmly  established  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  Individual  freedom,  has  been 
the  most  potent  Influence  In  the  growth  of 
America. 

I  recall  the  statement  of  a  South  Ameri- 
can visitor  who  was  asked  to  explain  why 
the  material  prosperity  of  North  America  has 
so  vastly  outstripped  that  of  South  America. 
Thla  was  his  reply:  "The  people  who  set- 
tled North  America  came  here  seeking  Ood. 
The  SpanlsTds  came  to  South  America  In 
search  of  gold." 

Not  our  material  poeae salons,  but  otir 
spiritual  resources,  incraaaed  and  strength- 
ened through  the  year*,  are  the  real  wealth 
of  the  United  States. 

In  less  than  200  years  we  have  become 
the  foremost  Nation  In  the  world.  We  have 
the  greatest  culture  and  the  highest  living 
standard  of  any  nation  In  all  history. 

We  have  more  than  260,000  churches, 
cathedrals,  synagogues,  and  temples  with  a 
membership  of  77,000.000. 

We  have  more  homes,  automobiles,  radios, 
telephones,  savings  accounts,  life-insurance 
policies,  private  foundations,  and  hospitals 
than  any  other  nation  of  all  world  history. 
In  less  than  half  a  century,  medical  sci- 
ence, magic  drugs  from  our  laboratories,  and 
high  living  standards  have  Increased  the 
American  span  of  life  over  16  years. 

Our  Inventive  genius,  combined  with  un- 
limited opportunity  In  a  free  land,  have  given 
the  average  American  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  have  been  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people  since  the  world  began. 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture.     Many  of  our 
people  think  Its  beauties  will  continue  for- 
•ever.    They  are  unaware  of  the  dangers  that 
are  ahead. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  we  have  taken  too 
much  for  granted.  We  are  too  complacent. 
We  talk  of  our  rights  but  have  forgotten 
our  obligations. 

Instead  of  considering  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Nation  we  have  become  selfish.  We 
seek  special  privileges  and  advantages  for 
ourselves,  our  own  groUp  or  our  own  local- 
ity. We  have  become  a  "give  me"  people. 
We  go  to  Government  asking  for  favors  but 
forget  to  perform  oxir  obligations  as  citizens. 
This  applies  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor, 
management  and  labor,  business  and  agri- 
culture. Individuals  and  organised  preasure 
groups. 


>, ' 
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laltiatlT*.  opportuntty  antf  ladlvkSval  tnm- 


o<  aowmoMot 
tban  forty- lold.     la 

bM  •  UtU«  OMn  than 
doubted. 

30  jmn  aco.  tb*  F«d«nl  Oov- 
it  tow  Uuw  HAM.OOO.OOO.     la 
j«Mr.  our  OoTvmsMat  wUl  cpend 
11   tiBMB  that  amount,  or  ap- 
prastmatoly  •ifijOOO.OOO  000. 

The  tax  ooUactlona  lor  tbU  yaar  will  not 
b«  suAetoat  to  oovar  the  cxpeiidlturaa  and  «• 
win  undoubtadly  end  thU  naoal  jaar  with  a 
«ritalt  of  At  toMt  M.000.000.000. 

la  Itat  tte  natiuoal  debt  was  •16.SO0.000.. 
000.  Today.  Juat  ao  years  later.  It  U  16 1, 
tlmaa  as  blc  or  approxUn*Uly  •3M.0O0.0O0.- 
000. 

In  1900  tb«  FMtoral  OcKammaat  bad  law 
than  OOOiMO  civilian  «niploy«w  on  Its  pay 
roils  Today  the  Dua.ber  al  paraoaa  worfclnc 
for  Uacto  Saw  la  vnof  than  ajOOMO. 

la  1002  tha  coat  of  tha  FMaral  ao\ern' 
wa«  t5  p«reeat  of  th«  total  tax  col- 
by  all  torals  of  OoTcmmant.  At 
that  tlma  8tat«  and  local  government  ool- 
toctad  aud  spent  C5  percent  of  the  total. 

Today  Federel  OoTemxnent  specula  74  per- 
cent, while  the  abarc  of  Stau  ai^d  iocal  gov- 
it  baa  baen  xwduoad  to  34  percent, 
flfurw  clearly  demonstrate  the  trend 
toward  cci^trallaatlon  of  power,  authurlty. 
and  ooatroi  at  Waebiogton. 

This  development  should  give  us  deep  oon- 
wm  becauM  it  cannot  fall  to  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  structure  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

Thrau(b  the  syitcm  of  grants-ln-sld.  al- 
moet  otM-thlrd  of  the  total  revenue  expended 
feif  tta*  local  gbveraanit  U  supplied  from 
0tate  eoHected  tasaa. 

Tluotifb  the  saoM  system,  almost  18  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  spent  by  State  gov- 
ernoMcati  come  from  taxes  collected  by  the 
FMeral  OcTcniment. 

Tbe  prooew  m  thaw  granu  Is  w  follows: 
niit  tibare  Is  advice,  next  supervuion.  and 
ftaallf  ccwplete  eoatrol. 

WttJi  moMy  cow  power.  With  power  fow 
eontroL  And  oaawntratloa  of  aashottty  in 
the  Mdwal  Ooveraaent  ■mlinen  the 
Aiaeneen  ayataa  of  local  aalf  foivemmeat 
wklcb  U  hooe  rxtle. 

fathers  fearad  eentrallaed 
ksew   It  could   dwuoy 


TlMt  le  what  has  beea  gcUtf  oo  ta  Amertra 
the    wboto    UfettflM   of    our    young 


Today  M 
prograoi  wiuab. 


if 


we  are  faced   with   a 
enacted  into  law,  would 

yM#fll  of  (OWBBMOt 

and  would  plaee  tM  Midw  tlM  rule  of  ■octal* 
urn  ur  the  eo-called  welfare  SUU. 

Wboa  «•  bdvo  laeiiiiMd  wediino,  fM- 
eral  qoatyot  cf  oinebUoo.  PMleral  refuUtton 

of  O^HMMHM^  pMWMMMO  OOMNMMVIOS  With 

buetOMi  BBtf  )mtfmn  and  •  pUanod  ocon* 

oaijr  eoatrolled  by  bureaucrau  in  Washing- 
ton. «boa  the  freedom  of  the  tadividual  will 
be  loal. 

TIM  low  of  one  freedom  eventually  means 
tlM  low  of  all  freedom. 

ftwdom  of  reltct'm  te  the  adol  laiperuat. 
Moa  have  tuRfred  Ufnieut,  porweutlon,  In- 
prlMMMSt  Mi4  iMth  U>  attain  It.  Remem- 
b»  ttet  tiM  taw  of  one  freedom  will  mean 
the  loss  of  all  freedom. 

Mark  tbu— In  194a  our  ehureh  eontribu- 
tmns  were  only  •1J40.000.000. 

WHb  Ibo  ever  rtstaf  eoot  of 

who  have  supported  the  ehwrnlioe,  llbrarlw. 
buapiiaia.  chartuble  InatlUltlOM.  research 
fotmdaUons  and  eduoaMooal  eonters  will  no 
loader  bave  the  tnoOBM  aooewary  to  con- 
tinue their  support. 

These  Institutions  will  be  forced  to  make 
increaaed  demands  for  govenaental  aid  and 
wlU  flaally  become  totally  dependent  upon 
government  for  their  existence 
What  are  free  Americans  to  do? 
To  hold  the  line  In  America  we  must  have 
s  total  mobilisation  of  all  the  moral  forcw. 
Our   churchw   must   be   the   armories  of 
trained  battalions  of  men  and  women  work- 
ing for  God  and  country. 

The  tMttallons  must  be  formed  Into  armies 
v.rAtr  courageous  and  righteous  leadership. 
\\.-\\  nags  flying,  they  must  march  forward 
to  fight  the  evils  which  endanger  our  country. 
Men  and  women  of  the  church  should  take 
an  IntetUgent  and  militant  part  In  govern- 
ment. Tes:  I  mean  take  part  In  politics. 
becauM  clean,  honwt  politics  is  the  founda- 
tion of  good  government. 

We  must  flrht  big  and  costly  eentrallaed 
govenunent.  We  mu^t  oppow  controls  and 
regimentation  becaiiae  they  de»Uoy  freedosa. 
We  must  wnge  relentieas  war  against  these 
who  would  weaken  the  nxiral  fiber  of  our 
people—the  racketeer,  the  chlaeler.  and  the 
law  evader. 

We  must  drive  out  of  oOce  thoM  politicians 
whose  objective  Is  personal  gain  and  personal 
power,  not  public  service 

We  must  fight  intolerance,  bigotry,  decep- 
tion, and  selOahnew. 

We  wsnt  a  Ood-fearlng  nation  comprised  of 
people  who  practice  love  and  good  will. 

We  want  peace  on  earth.  This  can  be 
brought  about  by  spreading  religion  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Ten  Conunandments  should  tM  our 
baalc  law.  They  should  be  our  rule  of 
action  They  should  guide  governmental 
activities. 

What  we  need  la  courage  and  faith.  We 
need  the  courage  and  faith  we  get  frtjoa 
Oods  wcrd.  We  must  learn  the  truth 
durougb  study  of  tha  Holy  Bible. 

Boraoa  Oraetey  OBoa  said:  ICo  Blblc-read- 
Ing  nation  ever  baoomw  OMntally  or  socially 
enslaved.  ** 

We  need  more  of  the  deep  religious  con- 
victloa  of  the  William  Penns.  the  Muhlen- 
bargs.  the  Beechsra.  and  the  Conwella. 

We  miut.  as  Individuals,  live  so  we  may 
haot>me  spiritually  fit  and  meutally  qualified 
to  govern  ourselves.  We  must  all,  willingly 
and  with  one  accord,  obey  the  laws  of  Ood 


With  faith  we  can  preserve  American  lib- 
erty and  bring  peace  latu  tha  world. 


All  faltha  have  done  so  much  to  brlag 
abovk  ttw  brotherhood  cf  man  and  the 
faOMTlwod  of  Ood 

A  Catholic  wrou  "Lead  Kladiy  Light." 

A  Presbyterian  wrote  "Kock  of  Age*  " 

Martin  Luther,  the  founder  of  tha 
Lutheran  Chureh.  wrou  "A  Mighty  Pnrtrew  !■ 
Cor  Ood." 

A  Methodist  vroM  "Jaeut.  Lover  of  My 
loul." 

An  ■piaoopallaa  wrote  "All  Hall  the  Power 
of  JwtM'  NaoM." 

A  Jew  wrote  "The  Lord  Is  My  tthepherd,  I 
•hail  Mut  Want." 

Thew  have  tieen  a  light  of  love  In  sadnew. 
Our  laaptratum  In  Joy 

Let  us  cleanse  our  hearts  of  every  Jealouay, 
hatred,  and  discord,  and  turn  ovtr  hearta 
toward  Oud 

May  the  ixird  help  ua  to  outb  the  drUt  of 
our  ouuntry  toward  the  botidaga  of  tba  state. 
Decauae  from  thai  bondage  there  Is  no 
return. 

Yes,  there  Is  hope.  But  let  us  remember 
that  men,  In  order  to  have  freedom,  had 
falih.  They  praruced  "It  Is  bettor  to  suffer 
for  doing  right  than  for  doing  wrong."  Tbay 
Wanted  Uj  be  on  God  s  side. 

The  late  Sol  Bloom,  a  grent  nuthiirlty  on 
the  American  Constitution,  was  to  right  when 
be  Mid,  "Ood  and  one  is  the  majority." 

Let  us  all  be  a  part  of  that  majority.  Let 
each  of  us  practice  Christian  citiacnshlp  In 
our  own  community. 


TTic  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WtSCOMSlN 

IN  THB  SSNATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Thursdau.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoko,  as  follows: 

STATSMXNT   BV    SXNATOa    WlLKT 

Mr.  Preaident.  before  the  concluelon  of  the 
preaent  sewlon  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  again  the 
crlttcsl  situation  that  Is  developing  In  the 
Iron  and  steel  Industry  of  thl«  country  as  a 
result  of  the  exhaustion  of  Iron-ore  reserves 
In  the  Lake  Superior  replon. 

It  Is  well  known  that  80  percent  of  the 
steel  Industry  of  this  country  U  located  In 
the  Great  Lakes  area  and  Is  dependent  upon 
Iron  ore  supplied  by  the  Lake  Superior  area, 
mostly  the  Mesabl  Range  We  have  taken 
out.  since  the  opening  of  thU  range.  2.600.- 
000,000  toru  of  Iron  ore  and  the  end  Is  defl- 
lUtely  in  sight.  After  an  exhaiistlve  study 
of  the  subject,  the  Iron  Age  magazine  of 
January  this  year  stated:  "The  reign  of  tha 
fabulous  Mesabl  Is  ending;  1960.  perhaps 
earlier.  wlU  see  the  end.  United  States  de- 
pendency on  foreign  ores  Is  a  reality."  It  Is 
a  well-kuowu  fact  among  experts  and  Indus- 
try men  that  the  qt^ity  of  ores  being  re- 
ceived In  the  lower  lake  ports  from  Minne- 
sota la  getting  poorer  and  they  have  to  scrape 
poorer  veins  In  the  open-pit  mlnw  in  order 
to  secure  the  nwrewsry  supplies.  Izperts  are 
also  agreed  that  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumptlua  IMo  will  see  the  end  of  most  of 
the  available  high-grade  ores. 

This  may  not  be  true  of  those  few  fortu- 
nate pompaniw  that  own  most  of  the  remain- 
ing high-grade  orea,  but  it  ccttainiy  is  uue 
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gi  a  iMii  number  of  steel  eompanlm  which 
are  not  no  fortunately  situated. 

COimBMiiTioH  or  MT  PUDicTiOMs  or  oas 

SMOaTAOB 

I  brought  tbM  matter  to  the  attaatlon  of 
the  benste  in  Psbrusry  Ift^l  iti  oonnactlon 
with  the  debaU  on  tha  Bt.  Lawrence  seaway, 
but  the  fsctii  were  quaationed  by  thoae  who, 
at  that  time,  wUhad  to  dafer  ttte  laawajf 
prnjert.  Btnce  then  devetopmenu  hava  mora 
than  confirmed  my  antlrlpi«tion«  Even  etael 
cnmpanlM,  whirh  opposed  the  seawMy  project 
in  Pebriury  lb48.  have  no  ohsnged  their 
|x)«ition  becaUHS  tbcy  bave  finally  faced  up 
to  the  fact  thst  the  Iron-ore  rewrvw  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  are  ou  the  way  to  ex- 
nnustioti 

There  are  so  msny  wltnesws  to  thU  fkct 
now  that  It  would  take  too  long  to  reeiu  the 
tentlmony  and  the  facta  to  the  Senate 
fluAce  It  to  qunte  one  or  two  recent  eitpree- 
siotis  to  abow  tluit  the  indtistry  itself  la  high- 
ly cunoarned  ab'iut  thiH  situation.  In  the 
anniui  atockhoiders  mwtlng  of  Jones  U 
Lfaughlln  Steel  C<>  on  April  M,  IIMW,  AninitMl 
Brn  Moreen,  preaident  of  the  company,  stated, 
"for  many  years  most  of  our  Iron  ore  has  been 
produced  from  our  properties  In  Minnesota. 
However,  as  the  rmutt  of  continued  capacity 
operation,  the  eithHUstlon  of  these  reserves  Is 
now  in  sight  Operstumn  of  our  largest  pro- 
ducer since  1»17,  the  Hlll-Annls  mine,  will 
CO  umue  on  a  declining  buaU  for  shout  10 
years.  Other  Mlnneaou  deposlU  of  high- 
grade  ores  In  eight  tnlnes  will  be  wcn-ked  out 
for  the  most  pert  over  an  8-  to  10-year  pe- 
riod." 

In  the  annual  reptw-t  to  stockholders  of 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co  ,  Issued  In  March  of  this 
year,  recognition  Is  gl\'en  to  the  rapid  deple- 
tion of  Iron-ore  reserves.  The  company  said 
tj  Its  stockholders,  aud  I  quote:  "Through 
our  various  connections  we  are  Interested  In 
the  ownership  of  large  reservfi  tonnages  of 
Lake  Superior  Iron  ore.  We  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  importance  of  such  reserves,  nor  do 
we  contemplate  t::e  early  exhaustion  of  shlp- 
mente  from  thst  district,  but  the  continua- 
tion of  declining  trend  of  shipments  of  high 
grade  throvigh  shipping  ore  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior Is  Inevitable." 

The  United  Statee  St«el  Corp..  In  a 
recent  publication  entitled  "Basic  Facts 
About  United  States  Steel"  confirmed  this 
view  of  the  Industry  by  stating,  and  I  quote: 
•  Most  of  the  Iron  ore  mined  In  America  has 
been  a  high-grade  ore  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  used  In  the  blast  furnace  Just  as  It  comes 
from  the  mines.  These  bodies  of  high-grade, 
easily  mined  ore  have  become  severely  de- 
pleted over  the  years." 

VHrOKTVNATt  rAILUXB  OF  IWTK«IOt   COMUnTEE 
TO    IWVISTICATa 

Mr  President,  there  are  the  facta.  Early 
this  year  I  requested  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  Institute 
an  Investigation  of  the  Iron-ore  situation 
and  the  Impact  of  the  exhaxistlon  of  Irc^  ores 
on  our  national  defense.  Unfortunately, 
the  committee  has  not  found  time  to  delve 
Into  this  vital  subject.  ' 

auoucAN  iNDUsntT  IS  sxnciMG  vaaiooB 

ANSWXKS 

Mr.  President,  although  our  Government 
has  been  Ignoring  this  vital  subject.  Indus- 
try, fortunately,  has  been  alert  and  has  been 
trying  to  remedy  the  sittiatlon  by  various 
devices.  Several  of  the  companies  bave  ac- 
quired Iron -ore  reserves  In  Latin  America 
end  Africa.  Developments  are  now  under 
uay  In  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  in  addition  to 
the  continuing  supplies  being  received  from 
Chile.  One  of  the  companies  recently  ac- 
quired large  Iron-ore  deposits  In  Liberia. 
Africa,  and  another  one  of  our  companies  Is 
engaged.  In  partnership  with  our  Canadian 
nelgbborn.  in  the  development  of  fabuloualy 
rich  reserves  In  the  Labrador-Quebec  area. 

XCV— App.- 


8e%eral  other  companies  are  undertaking  ex- 
tensive research  projects  and  pilot  operations 
In  the  development  of  low-grada  oraa  from 
tha  Mlnneaou  range.  It  Is  fortunate,  in- 
deed, for  the  aountry  that  the  Ingenuity  of 
Amartean  Industry,  aggrawlvaiy  applied,  ts 
seeking  a  solution  to  thU  vary  grave  probinn 

tOW'ORADB'OBf  OCVCLOfMKirr  4M0  ttAWAT   AM 

BsanrruL 

I  doubt,  however,  that  Ihduatry  atona  wlU 
be  able  to  solve  all  tba  proWams  oonnaotad 
with  the  provision  of  adaqiMita  auppllaa  of 
Iron  ore  to  our  steel  Industry  without  soma 
lip'p  from  the  Oovernment.  Those  who  are 
( xperlmentlng  with  the  development  of  low- 
grada  OTM  are  beginning  to  advance  the 
theory  that,  the  cost  being  very  high,  the 
Oovernment  might  have  to  subsldlae  those 
operations  Those  who  are  engaged  In  the 
development  of  Irnti  ore  from  outside  souroas 
Rre  vltnlly  Interested  In  the  devclopmant  of 
the  St.  Ijiwrenoe  seaway  project.  And  there 
are  some,  (Uhlng  In  troubled  waters,  who 
would  nice  to  create  a  conflict  between  thew 
various  group*  In  order  to  secure  aome  pri- 
vate gain  for  thcm*elves. 

OOVKSMMENT   MUST  TAKS  STirS  TO  WSUai  OkB 
AVAXLASnJTT 

I  think  it  Is  the  function  of  Oovernment. 
In  an  indiistry  so  vital  to  national  defense, 
to  explore  the  whole  subject  and  to  arrive  at 
a  sensible  program  which  will  awure  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  Iron  ore  to  this  basic  Indus- 
try. To  meet  the  80,000.000-ton  Iron-ore  re- 
quirements of  the  steel  Industry,  we  are  going 
to  need  to  exploit  every  available  source  of 
supply  here  and  abroad  when  the  Mesabl 
Range  runs  out. 

We  need  to  develop  low-grade  ores  to  the 
limit  permitted  by  technological  conditions, 
and  we  need  to  bring  In  from  Labrador  and 
elsewhere  all  the  ores  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  can  carry  up  into  Lake  Erie.  Any  at- 
tempt to  set  off  one  source  against  the  other 
so  as  to  create  conflict  between  one  and  the 
other  group  Is  detrimental  to  the  national 
Intereeu  and  will  bring  about  a  costly  and 
painful  relocation  of  Indtistry  and  popula- 
tions at  a  time  very  critical  in  our  national 
lire. 

I  consider  the  development  of  low-grade 
ores  and  the  Importation  of  ores  from  other 
places  as  complementary  and  not  competi- 
tive. Members  of  the  Senate  might  well  give 
notice  to  anyone  who  comes  to  them  to  ask 
for  help  on  Government  subsidizing  of  low- 
grade  development,  while  at  the  same  time 
opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 
They  might  give  them  notice  now.  that  such 
Individuals  will  not  find  sympathetic  hear- 
ing. I  will  cooperate  In  the  development  of 
any  program  that  promises  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  whole  Industry  and  that  reqtilres  both 
the  development  of  low-grade  ores  and  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 


The  Facts  With  Reference  to  Social 
Secaiity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1949 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber since  March  14.  1933.  conducted  pub- 
lic hearings  on  revision  and  expansion 
of  our  social-security  laws  from  February 
28  through  April  27  of  this  year.    Over 


250  witneMM  appeared  and  more  than 
2.600  pages  of  t«aUinoay  was  taken.  At 
th«  contHuMioa  of  tht  heaiingx.  the  com- 
mittee held  executive  moatlngt  for  over 
16  WMks  duiltig  which  tlm«  w«  worked  In 
pr«paiinff  a  Roelal-Mcunty  Utl,  On  Au- 
«u«t  33.  1940.  the  ecmmlltM  favorably 
reported  H,  R.  6000,  which  eontalncd 
amMidrnmia  to  both  the  old -ate  and  nur- 
vlvon  Infurance  tyiitem  and  the  public- 
aaaUtanoe  progranu  of  our  loctal-Meu- 
rlty  lawi. 

A  cloead  rule  waa  granted  by  the  Ruleg 
Committee  by  a  5  to  4  vote  on  October  t. 
1040,  and  waa  cuatalned  on  the  floor  by  a 
Hmall  number  of  irotee.  ThU  bill  will  now 
go  to  the  Senate  where  it  will  be  coniild- 
cred  in  the  next  MMlon  of  Coofreaii,  No 
doubt  the  Senate  will  add  many  amend- 
ment/*. Many  Member!«  believed  that  nt 
lea,<tt  the  minority  memben  of  the  Wayi 
and  Mean*  Committee  ihouki  have  been 
permitted  to  offer  on  the  floor  of  the 
Houje  perfecting  amendment*  to  thU 
far-reaching  leglnlation  which  we  had 
labored  over  for  no  Jong. 

The  following  is  a  brief  nummary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  H.  R.  6000.  It  Is  Im- 
portant in  this  connection  to  distinguish 
between  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  old-age  and  .survivors  insur- 
ance program — ^title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act — and  the  public-assistance 
FHTOgram  under  which  payments  are 
made  by  the  States  to  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  dependent  children — titles  I, 
X.  and  IV.  H.  R.  6000  make.«:  important 
changes  in  both  these  programs.  • 

StncMaaT   or  Principal  Pxovisionb 
or  H.  R.  6000 

a.    OLO-AGX   AND    St7BVIVOKS    INStTBAIfCS 

First.  Extension  of  coverage:  a  R. 
6000  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
program  to  approximately  11,000,000  new 
persons  as  follows: 

(a)  Self-employed  persons  except 
farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  oste- 
opaths, veterinaxians.  chlrop:  actors,  op- 
tometrists. Christian  Science  practition- 
ers, publishers  and  engineers  whose  net 
earnings  fix»m  self -employment  total  $400 
or  more  per  year. 

(b)  Employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
emments  if  the  State  enters  Into  a  vol- 
untary comisact  with  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency.  Teachers,  firemen,  police- 
men, and  others  who  already  have  their 
own  retirement  system  would  also  be  in- 
cluded if  a  two-thirds  majority  of  such 
employees  and  adult  beneficiaries  of  the 
retirement  system  voted  to  do  so. 

(c)  Domestic  servants  in  a  private 
home — but  not  If  employed  on  a  farm 
operated  for  profit — whose  cash  earn- 
ings are  $25  or  more  per  quarter,  and  who 
work  26  days  or  more  per  quarter,  for 
one  employer. 

(d)  Employees  of  nonprofit  institu- 
tions other  than  ministers  and  members 
of  religious  orders,  but.  if  the  employer 
does  not  elect  voluntarily  to  pay  the  em- 
ployer's tax,  the  employee  would  receive 
credit  with  respect  to  only  one-half  his 
wages  for  the  employee's  tax  which  is 
compulsorily  imposed  upon  him. 

(e)  Agricultural  processing  workers  off 
the  farm  and  certain  other  types  of  es- 
sentially commercial  or  industrial  bor- 
der-line   agricultural    labor;    also    em- 
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old- 
•<•  ftBd  BunrWorv  tasHrmac*  bcncAts 
b«v«  tlMlr  auolhly  bcadH  in- 
OQ  Uw  ■fwjt  bf  ttba«t  7t  per- 
cent. Incre&ses  would  raast  frooi  M 
pefx»n<  for  hichest  bencfU  gfWipB  to  as 
as  154  percent  for  lovcst  bencAt 
The  avenge  prtmmrj  bcaeflt  Is 
jxUnatdr  sat  per  month  for  a 
retired  insured  worker,  and  under  the 
bttl  it  wouid  bt  >ppiowiBMHi  ly  M4.  Dlus- 
tntttve  lltiVM  for  todhrMoal  cases  are 
abown  in  the  table  below : 
MuMBt  prtaMvy  Wor  pri  wiy 

•!• mt 

•U SI 

•an 3< 

•aa 44 

•aa : 51 
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60 
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PerMins  who  retire  after  1M9  would 
have  their  benefiu  coiputod  OBdar  a 
new  formula  with  resulting  benefits  ap- 
proxhnatety  doable  the  arerace  benefits 
payable  today. 

The  minimum  primary  benefit  would 
be  incteajod  from  $10  to  $25.  and  the 
ma-xiOMua  faorilj  bMWflt  would  be  in- 

Third  PeraMBcnt  and  total  duabinty; 
In  addition  to  the  increases  in  the 
MMMU  ci  tba  raUreaaent  benefits.  H.  R. 
MM  alao  prorldat  that  monthly  benefiu 
will  be  paid  to  everyone  in  the  system 

knently  and  tolaUy 
int  of  the  baaaAta 
win  be  computed  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  retirement  benefits  and  there  are 
certain  additional  eiicibiUty  requlre- 
■onts  imposed.  This  Is  an  entirely  new 
pvocraxzi. 

Fourth.  Puneral  benefits:  H  R  6000 
provides  that  funeral  benefits  wlU  be 
payable   whenever    an    insured    parwm 


Firth  Taxable  base  Under  &  &  MtO 
the  tax  base  would  be  raided  from  tS.OM 
to  63  600  and  the  tax  rate  would  go  up 
as  foUows; 


IMI 

^ 

JSi. 

K5 

s«.. 

r 
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Sixth.  The  deflDltlon  of  "employee": 
H  R.  6000  repeals  the  present  definition 
of  "employee"  aad  aubrtltutea  for  It  a 
new  definition  baaed  oo  the  app^ation 
of  a  seven-factor  test  as  follows : 

(4)  Any  tzullvUhuU  who  la  not  an  aaployM 
p«rm«rapt>    (I),    (3),   or    (S)    ol   this 


•I   iA»   saaiv^ 
(ti    pswsaiaiy  el  um  wHMoan. 
mmamy  aaa  fft^ws— y  el  pMtHiH- 
tbe  MrvM*.  (D»  laiifiaiiia  of  tbs  laaivtd* 
uafs  work  ta  tbe  bWMMas  le  wblsb  bs  rsa* 
III  isdi  of  sbUl  r^ulfed  of  tbs 
(Fl  issb  of  tavesUMWt  by  tbe  in- 
dltlOaal  la  fasUniss  for  work,  aad  (O)  tack 
•I  eppwauamsi  of  Um  indlvMual  for  profit 


Veterans:  World  War  n  vet- 
erans apoald  be  given  wage  circuits  un- 
der the  oid-ace.  sur%'ivors.  and  disability 
inmrance  program  of  $160  per  month  for 
the  time  spent  in  military  service  between 
September  16.  It40.  and  July  24.  1947 
Eighth.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
c  The  whole  system,  including  the 
insurance,  is  extended  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  PusLK  aaavcsacB  4jn>  wn.r*aB  aaanczB 

First  ExtCfMkm  of  State-Federal  pub- 
lic asaisiance  programs:  Aid  would  be  ex- 
to  persons  not  now  eligible  for  as- 
t.  as  foUows: 

<a>  Permanently  and  totally  disabled 
needy  persons  would  become  eligible  for 
State-^deral  assistance  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fourth  category,  with  the 
Federal  Government  sharing  in  the  costs 
in  the  same  maimer  as  for  oid-age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  the  blind. 

(b)  The  mother,  or  other  adult  rela- 
tive with  whom  an  eligible  dependent 
child  is  living,  would  become  eligible  as 
a  recipient  under  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program,  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  would  share  In  the  coato  of  the 
aid  furnished  such  mother  or  rdotive. 

Second.  Increase  In  Federal  share  of 
public  assistance  costs:  The  bill  would 
strengthen  financing  of  pubUe  aaalstance 
in  all  States,  and.  particularly,  would 
enabia  States  with  low-average  payments 
to  ralia  the  level  of  payments  to  needy 
recipients  under  the  State-Pederal  pro- 
gram. Federal  funds  would  be  made 
available  to  the  States  under  the  follow- 
ing matching  formula: 

(a)  For  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind  and  aid  to  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled.  Federal  funds  will  equal 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $25  per  recipient 
plus  one-half  of  the  next  $10  plus  one- 
third  of  the  next  $15  with  a  maximum  of 
$50  on  individual  assistance  payments. 

(b)  For  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Fsderal  fundt  will  equal  four-fifths  of  the 
ftrst  $13  per  recipient  (including  one 
adult  In  each  family)  plus  one-half  of 
the  next  $6.  pltjs  one-third  of  the  n 
der.  with  maxlmtims  on  Indlvidiul  i 
ance  payments  of  $37  for  the  adult  plus 
$27  for  the  first  child  plui  $18  for  each 
additional  child  in  the  family. 

Third.  Public  medical  institutions:  The 
Federal  Government  would  share  In  the 
paytnetita  made  bf  the  States  and  locali- 
ties to  thXneedy  aged,  blind,  and  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  recipients 
residing  in  pt^bllc  medical  Institutions, 
instead  of  limiting  Federal  participation 
to  payments  made  to  reclpient.s  residing 
in  private  institutions  as  provided  in 
present  law. 

Fourth.  Direct  payment  for  med.cal 
care:  States  would  be  authorized  to  make 


diratl  paymsnu  la  medlMl  pr»«llllonart 
•r  MMMMMbi  fumtshina  mHltaal  tara 
It  liWMMt  of  ai«i«-r»dera)  publia  m. 
Mmum*.  Undsr  skisiing  In w  the  Inderal 
Otvammeni  does  not  participais  in  the 
of  msdical  car«  (or  rsoipl«nls  unless 
II  for  iuch  care  ta  made  directly 
10  the  roelplant. 

Fifth.  Child -welfare  services:  Author- 
taatum  for  child-welfare  sanrloaa  in  rural 
areas  or  areas  of  special  naad  would  be 
increased  from  $3,500,000  per  year  to 
$7OO0.MO.  The  use  of  child-weUara 
funds  would  be  authorised  for  purposes 
of  reluming  interstate  run-away  children 
to  their  homes. 

Sixth.  Cost:  The  e.stimated  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
public -assistance  and  welfare-services 
amendments  would  be  $256,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Seventh.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands:  Federal  participation  in  public 
assistance  would  be  extended  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  was  in  favor  of  most  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.  R.  6000  and  voted 
for  its  final  passage.  I  regret,  however, 
that  the  majority  saw  fit  to  preclude  any 
amendments  to  this  legislation  because 
in  my  opinion  it  contains  many  issues 
of  great  magnitude  which  each  Member 
of  Congress  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  for  himself.  More- 
over. In  my  opinion,  there  are  some  very 
serious  defects  in  H.  R.  6000  which  should 
be  corrected  w^hen  the  bill  Is  considered  in 
the  Senate.  A  bill  Introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  fMr  KiawI  Is 
more  acceptable  than  H.  R.  6C00.  It  was 
offered  as  a  part  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit but  was  rejected  by  a  strict  party 
vote.  This  bill  is  H.  R.  6297.  It  pro- 
vides the  same  scale  of  benefits,  the  same 
increase  in  the  public-assistance  pro- 
grams to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children;  the  same  provisions 
for  veterans.  It  is  different  from  H.  R. 
6000  in  many  respects,  as  follows: 

First.  A  lower  tax  rate; 

Spcond.  Continuation  of  the  present 
$3,000  wage  base; 

Third.  Elimination  of  the  automatic 
yearly  benefit  Increase  factor— the  'In- 
crement"; 

Fourth.  In  conjunction  with  recom- 
mendations 2  and  3  above,  the  using  of 
the  highest  10  consecutive  years  in  de- 
termining the  average   monthly   wage; 

Fifth.  Elimination  of  the  authority  of 
the  Treasury  to  extend  definition  of 
"employee": 

Sixth.  Realistic  coverage  for  house- 
hold workers; 

Seventh.  Teachers,  firemen,  and  po- 
licemen, and  so  forth,  with  their  own 
pension  systems  to  be  excluded; 

Eighth.  Establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent system  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  other  possessions; 

Ninth.  Continuation  of  existing  law 
with  respect  to  lump-simi  death  pay- 
ments; and 

Tenth.  Confining  of  total  and  perma- 
nent disability  payments  to  the  public- 
assistance  program. 

I  am  making  this  speech  In  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  of  assLstance  to  Mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  have  the  princi- 
pal high  points  of  this  important  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  set   out  clearly 
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Gusrantjr  of  lavtttmcntt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or    NIW    TORX 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Herbert  E.  Ga.ston. 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  relaUve  to  point  4 
of  the  President's  program.  The  letter 
was  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  13.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  thp  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

fOVrti    MONET    BACK 

The  author  of  your  editorial  of  October  9. 
on  the  Bubject  of  the  guaranty  of  lnve«t- 
menu  bill  now  before  Congre«8  makes  atate- 
nienta  which  seem  to  r«Teal  mlaunderstand- 
Ing  of  what  le  actually  being  proposed. 

He  saya  that  "Not  only  would  it  (the 
amended  bill  now  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Commltteea)  Insure  the  Investor  re- 
ceipt of  dollars  In  payment  of  proflta  or 
dlTldenda:  It  would  aafeguard  the  Investor 
aRalnst  'loaa  resulting  from  exproprUtlon, 
conftscatlon,  or  aelnire  by  action  of  public 
authority.'  " 

Thla  creates  a  wholly  wrong  impression. 
It  seems  to  aay  that  anyone  who  wished  to 
maice  a  foreign  inveetment  could,  under  the 
tanns  of  the  bill  11  it  ahould  become  a  law. 
automatically  obuln  protection  agauist  thaae 
bazairda. 

There  Is  not  any  such  Intention  and  the 
bill  doaant  offer  any  such  promise.  What 
it  does  mean  is  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  aave  the  power  to  grant  such  guaranties 
if  It  decides  to  do  so  in  appropriate  caaea 
under  the  same  procedure  that  it  now  follows 
in  granting  loans.    There  U  a  vast  difference. 

What  obviously  has  escaped  the  attention 
of  your  editorial  writer  (as  well  as  a  good 
many  others  who  have  commented  on  this 
bill )  U  that  the  tttport-Import  Bank  now  has 
the  power  to  obligate  all  ita  uncommitted 
lending  power  under  guarantiee  aa  well  as 
under  loans.  It  can  now  guarantee  bond  is- 
sues, notes,  debenrtires,  or  any  other  kind 
of  fixed  obligation  representing  foreign  In- 
vestment against  any  and  all  aorta  of  has- 
ards.  Including  ordinary  buslneaa  loaaea,  riots. 
revolutions,  theft,  fire,  and  loaa  of  capital 
from  any  cat«e.  It  can  guarantee  without 
quallflratton  an  Issue  on  the  American  mar- 
ket or  any  other  market  put  out  by  a  foreign 
government  or  any  foreign  individual  or  en- 
tity. It  can  guarantee  without  qualification 
borrowings  by  any  foreign  Individual,  govern- 
ment, or  agency. 

In  view  of  these  sweeping  powers,  w'  Ich 
the  Bank  has  possessed  without  any  claim 
of  misuse  of  them  for  the  entire  15  years  of 
lU  existence,  what  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
present  legislation.  It  is  simply  to  make 
clear  the  intant  of  Congress  that  guaranties 
by  the  bank  within  the  same  over -all  Uml- 
Utlons  and  for  the  aame  piuposes  may  ex- 
tend    to     equity     taveaf — <a    propnetor- 
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Tou  m«k«  t^«  MiesUsnt  tUff^llfm  IHM 
thars  uuiht  t<i  be  some  serl  i»f  reelpfeeiil 
Hiraaniaiu  «iih  fur«l|i)  souniriea  The 
Lank  has  baan  gattlnf  sgreemsnlS  ta  speeille 
isaea  from  foraign  goveniMealS  sovartng 
•onvartibituy  and  uthsr  liaMrds  for  many 
yean.  It  haa  had  those  sfreemenis  with  r«- 
speet  to  private  funds  as  well  aa  lu  own 
funds.  It  haa  never  eoastdered  dlsoontlnu- 
Ing  the  practice.  The  Bank  has  had  axpert. 
enca.  in  short,  with  all  tha  dllammaa  which 
your  editorial  writer  brings  up,  but  they  are 
not.  In  fact,  dilemmas;  they  are  merely  prac- 
tical problems  of  administration  to  b*  met 
aa  they  occur. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  to  leave 
these  problems  to  an  administrative  author- 
ity, however  good  Its  record,  is  dangeroiia; 
that  they  ought  to  be  hedged  about  by 
specific  limitation  of  law,  such  aa  your — and 
Mr.  Herter's — suggestion  for  reciprocal  agree- 
ments on  conversion  of  foreign  ctirrencles  to 
dollars.  But  that  Is  only  one  of  a  doaen  or 
a  score  of  matters  that  have  to  he  settled 
either  by  general  or  by  specific  agreement.  In 
the  negotiation  of  which  the  Bank  expects 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  Department. 

It  Is  a  common  Illusion,  not  shared  by 
any  experienced  lawmaker  or  administrator. 
that  laws  can  be  so  framed  as  to  compel  ad- 
ministrators to  do  right  and  prerent  them 
from  doing  wrong.  It  Is  the  sheerest  of  fal- 
lacies. What  resuts  from  the  attempt  Is 
to  add  complexity  to  the  law  and  embar- 
rassment In  its  administration  without 
adding  anything  whatever  to  protection  of 
the  public  Interest.  It  is  well  to  rememl>eT 
an  old  and  well-worn  maxim  that  "The  power 
to  do  right  alwaya  Includes  the  power  to  do 
wrong." 

But  let  me  emphasize  again  what  I  thought 
we  made  very  clear  In  the  hearings  Ijefore 
both  committees,  that  this  is  not  a  bltuider- 
buss  proposal  to  .t>e  offered  to  all  comers. 
It  is  a  minor  addition — but  one  which  we 
hope  will  have  Importance— to  the  already 
extensive  powers  of  the  Export -Import  Bank 
to  participate  In  foreign  Investment  and  to 
encourage  j>rlvate  Investment  abroad.  It  is 
to  be  administered  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
just  as  the  lending  power  is  administered, 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  only  those  In- 
vestmenU  which  will  conulbute  to  upbuild- 
ing the  economics  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  Investments  are  made.  It  is  a  proposal 
to  supplement  public  fxinda  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent with  private  funds  invested  with  exactly 
the  same  care  as  public  funds  are  being  in- 
vested, for  the  same  purposes  and  under 
practically  identical  restrictions. 

An  undersunding  of  this  point  of  view, 
which  is  fully  expressed  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  two  committees  which  caused  them 
to  report  favorably  on  the  bills,  may,  I  think, 
modify  your  views  on  the  subject. 

HxascsT  E.  Oastom. 
Chairman,  Kxport-Import  Bank. 
Washimoton. 


wh(9h  pifi«ltii»i  IhMf  nol  miftlty  fi- 
mUiftr  with  Rll  lh«  b»n*m«  ^ntetid  If 
im«  Mi  prtvlooi  0«Afi •*!••.  _ 

Al  prtMiil,  UmHU  »re  mM  K)  sur- 
vlvon  oRlf  froBi  tffti*  of  »pplto«iton,  not. 
withstanding  th«t  eltgtbiUty  might  hsve 
oceurred  mmny  yeara  previously.  In  thli 
manner,  msny  deserving  persons  are  un- 
able to  collect  retroactive  benefits  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion aad  maka  it  mandatory  that  awards 
be  granted  from  date  of  eligibility  rather 
than  that  of  application. 

A  typical  example  would  be  that  of  a 
widow  whose  veteran  husband  died  of 
non-servlce-incurred  causes  in  1945. 
Under  the  act  of  1944.  pension  Is  payable 
to  the  surviving  w^idow  under  limitations 
prescril)ed  by  law.  Through  lack  of 
knowledge,  application  was  not  filed  un- 
til 1948;  and  subsequent  approval 
granted.  Under  present  laws  the  award 
would  be  granted  from  the  1948  date  of 
application  rather  than  the  1945  date  of 
eligibility. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  expect  every 
person  to  be  completely  familiar  with  all 
benefits  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
For  this  reason,  the  legislation  is  being 
introduced  In  the  hope  that  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  may 
see  fit  to  correct  this  Injustice. 


Payment    of    Death    CompensaHoo    aad 
Death  Pensions  to  Soryivors  of  Veteraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNHscnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 

is  a  provision  in  the  statutes  governing 

the  payment  of  death  compensation  and 

death  pension  to  survivors  of  veterans 


Pennsjlyaaia  Voters  Expected  To  Ap- 
proye  Adjastnent  ia  Pay  for  Veterans 
ofWoridWarll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSNKSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13,  1949 

Kir.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  8  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania 
will  decide  a  very  Important  issue,  com- 
monly known  as  the  soldiers'  bonus. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
approved  the  Issue  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions and  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
receive  overwhelming  approval  by  the 
voters  of  E^ennsylvania  at  the  general 
election.  November  8. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  State-wide  bonus  committee, 
I  have  sent  the  following  letter  to  vet- 
erans in  Pennsylvania: 

Ax  OWI*  1«TTI«  TO   TKS   VmJUKS   OT   PtMN- 
STLVANU  BT   TH«  HOWOtASLS  JSMSS   E.   VaW 

ZAtnrt.  or  Pinnstlvakia 

On  November  8,  1949,  you,  and  hundreds 
Of  thousands  of  other  voters  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  will  go  to 
the  election  polls  to  exercise  one  of  the 
most  Important  duties  of  good  cltlsenshlp. 

This  Is  a  particularly  Important  election 
for  you  t)ecause  one  of  the  Issues  to  be 
decided  la  whether  or  not  Pennsylvania  will 
pay  an  adjusted  service  compenaatlon.  com- 
monly caUed  "bonus."  to  Its  World  War  n 
veterana. 

The  average  payment  wUl  be  about  S325. 
enough  to  pay  off  some  debts,  perhaps  buy 
some  furniture,  begin  buying  your  home, 
or  paying  for  some  needed  repairs  around 
the   house.     Some  of  you  may   be  able   to 
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cloCbM   for   foorMtr.   tb«    wtf«.   and 

n-OIl  wtll  b«  «liflbl«  for 
9t  pay  In  addition  to 
itely  S3.000 

Tha  bontia  doUan 
to  dlatnbutad  vUl  ba  aUghUy  laaa  than 


too.  tlMt 
propoaltion  la  noChlnc 
Stataa  art  paylnc  bonnaa 
ZX  f  Uimna  and  bava 
to 


thU  StaU  bonus 
n«w.  Already  21 
to  tbatr  World  War 


In  tha 


lit 


•nM  faUad  to  fat  o« 

Too  nay  ba  aakad  vliy  iltould  Pcnnayl- 
vanla,  or  any  Stata  (or  that  mattar.  pay  a 
bbcua  to  lu  vctarana? 

Tba  first  step  In  ansvarlng  that  queatSon 
la  to  asplaln  that  It  Imt  rsally  a  lx>ous. 
that's  what  a»wyum  calls  it.     A 

tba  paopla  at  Pmnaylvanla  wtll  vota 
I  Woaibar  S  la  an  adjxistment  of  pay 
hand-out.  for  Its  aoiu  and  daugh- 
tars  wbo  serred  in  tha  annad  (orcaa  during 
World  War  n 

Aak   otir    opponenta    to    think    thla    orar. 
Toa  could  hava  mada  Btora  money  in  a  war 
It    in    ^iiiiiiliili    tiMa    you    did    as 

Tha  maanlng  of  tha   worda 

"ad/ustment  of  pay'  maka  seoaa  to  any  lair- 
mlnrtad  citiaan.  It  la  ■^'T*^<>«<nc  you  hava 
eoflilnc  to  you.  tor  aarrlcaa  rand«r«d  in 
War  n. 
rr.  my  purpoaa  In  writing  thla  latter 
Ii  ■••  to  tail  you  how  much  youYa  folng 
to  pat  or  aiimt  what  to  do  with  the  money 
If  we  win  on  Wommibtr  8.  I  do  want  to 
thla  op^agtmmHf  for  some  plain  talldng. 
In  a  Sanaa  November  8.  1M9.  U  D-day  for 
tmtj  tha  vetarans  of  Pvnnsylranla  but 
reterans  throughout  tha  United 
On  that  day.  If  wa  lose,  the  tradt- 
tfcmal  concept  of  retarana  banaflu  which  haa 
existad  stoea  tha  aarllaat  days  of  thla  country. 
will  raeelTc  a  set-back  from  which  it  may 
aavar  racorcr. 

Why  la  the  Pennsylvania  bonua  campaign 
ao  Important  for  the  Nation's  vetcrana? 
IB  many  raapaeto  Pannaylvanla  la  Uka  a 

Big  laaoaa  that 

and  politics  through- 

ttaa  eouatry  generally  get  s  preliminary 

iMttng  In  y^iiiaflaaula     Tha  national  fight 

■ilaaa   for   veterana.   batter 

and    increaaed    benefita   for 

a'<rTtoa<«onaacted  disabled  and  the  artd- 

aud  orphana  of  our  honored  dead  are 

to    get    a    preliminary    going-over    In 

I  State  boniu  battle     ThU  Is  a  fact.    Take 

•  food  look  at  who's  lighting  the  bonua  hare 

te   Paansylvanla.      It's   quite    ravattUof.     I 

their  faces  before — and  beard  their 

-here  In  Washington. 

Let's  uke  another  good  look  at  the  battle 

ahaplng  up  in  our  State. 

Organized  veterana  anticipated  that  the 
flIMa  dMUBhar  ot  eommerce  would  be  out 
to  tfiiaM  tha  ao-eaUad  tx>nus  on  November 
S  That  Is  not  aorprMaf  bacaaaa  the  United 
Stttaa  Chamber  at  Onmmw.  the  parent 
body,  follows  a  aloiUar  courae  against  veter- 
ana' beoeflta.  here  In  Washington. 

The  State  chamber  of  eommerce  In  Pson- 
aflvaala  la  a  large,  active,  and  InHiianftel  or- 
laalaaMiin.  Tbey  alwaya  have  a  lot  og  mooay 
available  for  propafands  pixrpoaes.  They 
have  always  takaa  a  negative  or  neuu&l  po- 
•illaa  OQ  vataraaa'  laglalaUon.  We  naturally 
aoosfhlaa  their  right  to  differ  with  lu  but  in- 
sist they  rely  on  facta  In  preeentlng  lasuea 
to  the  (.ubUc. 

Soma  organlsatlooa.  frantically  organlaed 
evaralght.  are  spreading  the  word  that  the 
•o-eallad  bonus  la  a  hand-out.  and  that  it 
vUl  add  burdaaaooM  taaaa.  etc.  Tba  StaU 
chamber  of  rnmrnMii  saya  they  are  neutral 
Ob  tka  quaaUoB  of  the  bonua.  and  are  Inter- 


ta  lalar^teg  the  people.  The  artldee 
they  have  been  putting  In  the  dally  news- 
papers tell  only  half  of  the  story  and  without 
doubt  are  prejudiced  against  veterana'  bene- 
fita. No  mantkm  la  aver  made  of  the  debt 
gnUltvda  of  tha  people  of  Pennsylvania 
for  Ma  taam  and  daughters  who  donned  the 
lutterm  la  World  War  II. 

An  effort  Is  being  made  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  so-callsd  bonus  wUl  coat 
about  $650,000,000  and  wlU  Involve  a  large 
Increaae  In  taaaa  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Bare  la  the  answer  to  such  propaganda : 

In  World  War  I.  gSO.OOOiiOO  was  authorhMd 
and  only  M4.OO0.0OO  expended  over  a  14-year 
period.  ApproKlmately  11  percent  of  the 
World  War  I  reterans  didn't  apply.  Using 
this  experience  and  the  fact  that  the  boniu 
will  be  paid  over  a  4-year  period.  If  the  State 
aaaamhly  aecepu  our  suggestion,  there  Is  no 
qusattoa  but  that  the  final  outlay  will  be 
approBlmatrly  MOO.OOO.OOO.  ThU  U  a  far 
cry  from  tha  9KOXKJOJ00O  uaed  by  opponenta 
of  thU  adjuatment  of  yottr  pay. 

Now.  as  to  Increaaed  taxea.  Here's  the 
anawer  you  can  give  thoee  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  repeat  that  propaganda  The 
Honorable  Baaiaey  S.  Black,  former  treasurer 
of  tha  Common araalth  of  Pennsylvania,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1»45  to  1»49.  had  this  to 
say  on  thU  queetlon: 

'I  do  not  bold  the  view  that  the  veteran 
bonua.  which  comes  before  our  voters  on 
November  8  represents  a  btirdeo  upon  ths 
taxpayer — rather  I  view  It  as  an  opportunity 
to  pay  a  jtist  debt  and  at  the  same  time  to 
profit  by  the  Increased  Itfeblood  of  pur- 
cbaalng  power  that  will  pour  Into  the  mar- 
ket place."  Mr.  Btack  amphaataad  that  'dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  Pannaylvanla  has  had  an 
annua]  surplus.  It  U  my  opinion  that  the 
Commonwealth  can  spread  the  bonua  due 
veterana  over  a  period  of  IS  years,  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  119.000.000.'*  ConUnulng.  Ut. 
Black  said: 

"ThU  outlay  will  never  be  felt,  provided 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  continue  to  re- 
ceive good  admlnUtratlon  of  their  financial 
affaire." 

The  antlveteran  t>oys  are  spreading  rumors 
that  you  are  going  to  squander  the  money, 
that  no  benefit  will  come  to  either  you  or  the 
buatammaen  of  your  coaummities. 

Attached  to  thu  letter  yov  win  find  facta 
(exhibit  A)  as  to  juaC  bow  you  and  your 
comradee  will  use  thU  money  baaed  upon 
your  own  answer  to  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  queatlonnalres  sent  out  to  you.  Alto.  I 
am  giving  you  additional  facts  as  to  ]ust 
how  thU  money  U  gotag  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  Commca wealth.  ThU  U  ex- 
hibit B.  Take  both  of  these  exhibits  and 
show  them  to  your  local  businessmen.  Con- 
vince them  that  thU  U  as  much  their  fight 
as  tt  U  yours. 

With  further  reference  to  these  antlveteran 
groupa,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  l>elng  op- 
posed to  the  t>ontu.  they  are  also  trying  to 
make  you  and  the  other  good  people  of 
Pennsylvania  believe  that  veterans  are  not 
for  the  bonus.  They're  using  the  <M  "wedge 
driving"  technique  by  setting  up  so-called 
antibonus  organlxatlons  such  as  the  Veterans 
Committee  Against  the  Boniu  In  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Cltloen-Veterans  Oomnuttee  In 
PttUburgh.  I  know  you're  not  going  to  ac- 
cept stieh  phony  veterana'  groups  They 
alao  have  their  repreeentatlvea  m  Waahlng- 
ton  operating  aa  bona  fide  veteran  organlsa- 
tlona  against  veterans'  benefiU. 

If  our  opponents  arc  vlctorloua  at  the  polU 
oa  Nofomber  8.  yoti  can  expect  their  forces 
to  grow.  They  11  start  stepping  out  agalnM 
some  other  veterans'  bllU.  the  penalon.  etc. 
The  fight  in  Waghtngtwi  viu  becoaM  all  the 
harder  herauae  tho  aiKidle  of-the«roader> 
will  say.  "If  the  veterans  are  that  weak  In  a 
Mg  State  like  Pennsylvania,  nuiyhe  we're 
giving  them  too  much  credit  here  In  Wash- 
ington." A  defeat  at  the  polU  on  November 
8  will  affect  the  entire  structure  of  veterans' 


t>eneCts  built  up  over  s  half-century  of  vigi- 
lance and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various 
veterana'  organlaattona. 

Already,  our  opponents  are  nibbling  away 
St  the  Teterana'  hospital  program  but  hesi- 
utlng  bafora  they  take  another  step.  What 
win  happen  If  we  loee  on  November  8  In 
Pennsylvania?  Give  that  some  earnest 
thought  before  November  8  Talk  It  over 
with  your  families,  your  comrsdes  st  the 
VPW,  Legion.  DAV.  and  .\naveu  meet- 
ings. Do  you  think  It's  worth  the  fight? 
If  you  do  make  every  effort  to  get  yourself, 
yoor  wife,  parents,  and  friends  to  the  polls 
oa  IVovamber  8. 

Don't  give  our  opponenta  and  especially 
ihe  social  plannera  who  want  to  gobble  up 
VA  hoepltaU.  any  encouragement.  If  they 
win.  watch  the  money  start  to  pour  Into  their 
campalgna  to  whittle  away  veterans'  l>eneflta. 

The  first  thing  you've  got  to  do  on  No- 
vember 8  U  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  Take 
your  wife,  your  parents,  your  friends,  and 
neighbors.  There  U  not  one  vote  that  can 
k>e  spared. 

The  bonus  provUlon  U  actually  an  amend- 
ment  to  the  constitution  and  U  deacrlbed 
on  the  ballot  as  "Amendment  lA."  Remem- 
t)er.  mark  your  "X"  for  amendment  lA  snd 
you  must  do  it  with  an  Indelible  pencil,  or 
crayon  which  you  will  find  In  the  voting 
booth.  Thoee  wbo  use  voting  machines 
shotild  make  stire  they  pull  the  lever  lor  the 
bonus  amendment  marked  "lA." 

Tou  can  help  further  by  using  your  auto- 
mobile to  take  the  disabled  and  the  sick 
to  the  polls. 

Ovr  State  legislators  after  due  deliberation 
on  two  separate  noBiaioaa.  In  1947  and  again 
In  1949.  voted  unanlaioualy  to  adjust  your 
pay  for  servlcea  rendered  In  World  War  II. 
The  vote  on  Novemt>er  8.  U  to  ask  you.  and 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  Ui  approve  the 
action  of  your  legislators  at  Harriaburg.  A* 
a  good  cltlmo  go  to  the  polls  and  exercise 
your  right  to  vote. 

W<<  cant  afford  to  loee  this  battle  of  votea 
on  November  8. 

Tours  In  comradeahlp. 

jAKxa  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Statt 

Bonus  Committee. 

Xxmarr  A 
The    following    percentages    Indicate    the 
propoaed  expenditure  of  the  adjusted  com- 
penmtion  on  a  State-wide  basU  determined 
from  the  analysU  by  counties: 

Percent 

Build  home 4 

Buy    home . 31  96 

Reduce  mortgage .     g 

Uake  home  repairs 14 

Buy  car 21     S 

Purchaae  applUncea I_3..II    S 

Purchase  clothing IIIIII     g 

Purchaae  furniture ""'..l.^    9 

Pay  debt.i 3111111111  95 

Medical-dental  ear* IIIIII     9 

MUcellaneoua . Illllllll    I 

Exhibit  B 

World  Mtar  II  Oonus  distribution  by  counties. 

veterans'  population — July  1947 


County 

WofM 
Warn 

Bonos dto. 
tributisa 

iuigiiiy:":::™;::;:::::::::: 

BesTvr Ilinilll     '. 

4.018 

IMLOM 

11.  m 

n.m 

4.909 

S7.«M 
14^  381 

1^037 

IS.  (HI 

lt.M9 

»7» 

■» 

«.» 

4.SM 
11 279 

4.  TV 

11.  an 

81.3M.879 

41WI.8M 

a.  01719 

T.ic.gn 

1.4il4M 

•.m.im 

1M1«73 
l.M.77t 
4.BS.33S 
l.7«.m 
IMt.OM 
«7.la6 
a.lilM 

xeties) 
km.m 
LMim 

RedTord 

BPTks 

Bkur _ ^'...."" 

Hr»<irucd ...^ * 

Bocks _ 

hotlw 

I'aaibda ','.'.[ 

''iimi ..^.  ^ 

feana..^ _ 

i-^tmn 

Clsrtaa 

CIsarfieU "^H 
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World  War  It  bonw*  distribution  by  counties, 
veterans'  pop%ilation — July  1947 — Con. 


Ceanty 


Clinton 

Colli  n^.^la 

Crawford 

Caaberhnd 

Paaptiln .....  — . 

TVUware — 

Flk - - 

Erie 4. 

Fsrette 4. 

Forrst 

Pranklia ...—-. — 

Fulton ^ 

Onwe -— 

Bunttoi«doa._ 

IimI  isns -. 

Jeffenoo -^ — - 

Jiutists —.- 

Laekawamn.. 

lanrsiter .. 

Lawieooe. ..>•....«.. 

Lebanen . 

Uhirh 

Luzfme . 

Lyouataf — -. 

WeKeao . 

Merssr ». 

MIOU 

Monies— ..^■. 

Hontonr 

Northami>tcn. 

NorthumDerljaKl . 

Pmtt 

ptulstlelpbis 

nhs ♦ 

Potter 

Scfauylkin. 
SkiydM^. 


WorM 
Wsr  n 


Boanxdis- 


gnSivao — 

Posnaehsana 

TViaa 

InlOB 

Venaacs.....f.-.. 

W«rT»n .► 

Waataiuctaa_» 

Wayas -^ — 

Wsstmonrland..  .. 

Wyoming _ 

York 


4.3M 

^333 

8.04 

!«.«• 

3«..M« 

a.7« 

m778 

468 

4.2U 

LOW 

KTM 

IMP 

%fH4 

7.571 

L&W 

S7.061 

tl.WK 

13,0K.1 

tt.421 

21.116 

40,571 

11014 

4.B5 

11.413 

5,027 

4.143 

37.870 

1.M9 

22.  »& 

14.  US 

XU4 

nt,4M 

7W 

1.676 

r,757 

1.WS 

ie,4ii 

l.OU 
3,351 
3,604 
2.181 
7,070 
4,477 
30.  W7 

xm 

n.m 

1,540 
«.718 


$1,438,020 
X0.S4.>75 
2.«7S.noo 
3.1M.3B0 

7.«n,9ao 

1ZMS.W0 

1.  Ria  :C5 
7.*V.V  *•*' 

8,71..     V-. 

21..:  V 
X«u.4;i 

343^850 
1.881,550 
1.46ik43S 
31,30X590 
XaM.57& 

503142!; 

U  041.  575 

«,«a7.775 

4,351,975 

3,000,825 

4,882.700 

11685,575 

a,  sot,  560 

2,021375 

3,701223 

1,633,-3 

1.54^150 

12,307,750 

503,  4-'^ 
7, 451,  Sric 
5,390.000 

791.  OSO 
8X487.800 

3fl750 

544.700 
1031.025 

n-MV) 
3.883.575 

331975 
1,081075 
1,171,300 

101825 
1297,750 
1.580.035 
1779.023 

84Z3U0 
13,841,425 

501425 
7,051350 


STTPPI.rMENTAL  TABLB 

Approximate  omounf  0/  bonus  distribution 
in  Cities  0/  more  than  10,000 

. $1. 110.  000 


Allqul  ppa_  . — — — 

AUentown 

Altoona.^^.~ — — 

Beaver  PaUa 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Bloomsburg .._.. — • 

Braddock 

Bradford ....... .^ — - 

Butler 

Canonaburf 

CartMiodale 

Chambersburg •_ — .- -        6^-  ^^ 

caiarlerol — 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Clairton._ 

Clearfield 

CoateavUle 

OccnelUvUle 

Darby . 

Donora . — .— — 


9.730.000 
9.090.000 

990,000 
700.000 
550,000 
2,500.000 
390.000 
750,000 
720.000 
960,000 
990,000 
700.000 
570.000 
470.000 


450,000 
701.000 

2.  700.  000 
740,000 
480.000 
660.000 
640.000 
500,000 
610,000 
490,000 
500,000 
760.000 

1,430.000 


Dormont 

DuBoU -, 

Duqueane ^ 

■aaton . 

KUwood  City ^00.  000 

Xrle 

Franklin 

Oreensburg.. 

■aaover 

HarrUburg ......— — 

Haaletou 


ItodlhBa.-.. 

Jeannette.. 

I 

I 


010,000 
436,000 
700.000 
680.000 
3,310.000 
1.540.000 
650,000 
470,000 
670,000 


Approximate  amount  of  bonus  distributUm 
in  cities  of  more  than  10,000 — Con. 


Jenklntown 

Johnstown 

Kingston . 

Lancaster 

Lensdale . 

Lansdowne 

Latrobe 

Lebanon 

LewUtown 

Lock  Haven 

Lower  Merlon .. 

Mahanoy  City 

AlcSeesport 

McKees  Rocks 

MeadvUle 

Monessen __._- — _. 

Mt.  Carmel 


8200,000 
2,510,000 
900,000 
2.480.000 
390.000 
570.  000 
450,000 

1.  070.  000 
547.000 
510,000 

1,667.000 
620.000 

2.  240,  000 
690.000 
810.000 
860.000 
660.000 
940.  COO 

1.900,000 

1.000,000 

1. 474.  000 

400.000 


Nanticoke 

New  Castle 

New  Kensington 

Norristown 

Philadelphia 82.  687.  800 

PhoenlxvUle 540,  000 

Pittsburgh 25.  800,  000 

PltUton 650, 000 

PotUtown 880.  000 

PottsvlUe 800. 000 

Punx5Utawney 370,000 

Reading ♦.  170. 000 

Scranton 5.000.000 


Shamokin 

Shenandoah. _- — . 

Tamaqua 

Tarentum 

Titus  vUle 

T\irtle  Creek 

Uniontown 

Upper  Darby 

Vandergrlft 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayneeboro 

West  Chester 

Wllkes-Barre 8,220,000 

WUklnsburg 1.  260,  000 

Wllllamsport L  810-  ^^^0 

Tork..„V. 2. 190,  000 


600,000 
1. 030. 000 
770.000 
650.000 
610.000 
870,000 
860,000 
430.000 
840,000 
2.580,000 
390,000 
650.000 
1.000.000 
410.000 
540,000 


ForeUn  Goods  To  Flood  United  States 
Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOKAlX) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1949 
Mr.  WTfJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  citizen 
is  disturt)ed  over  the  recent  wave  of  for- 
eign currency  devaluations,  first  started 
by  Great  Britain.  Like  many  another 
top  governmental  maneuver,  performed 
by  power-seeking  political  leaders,  the 
full  impact  of  this  action  was  covered  up 
by  ambiguous  political  double  talk.  But 
the  American  people  are  rapidly  awaken- 
ing to  what  is  in  store  for  them  through 
this  currency  juggling.  What  they  see 
looming  up  in  the  future  is  foreboding. 

The  people  of  my  district  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  step  taken 
by  England.  They  recall,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  that  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  devaluated  our  currency.  He 
gave  us  a  5fl-cent  dollar  shortly  after  he 
was  elected  in  1932.  They  remember 
that  devaluation  did  not  solve  our  finan- 


cial worries.  Neither  did  It  reduce  the 
10,000.000  that  were  unemployed.  The 
New  Dealers  ran  the  country  into  a  $70.- 
000.000,000  debt  before  World  War  II 
trying  to  prime  the  economic  immp  of 
recovery  with  a  devaluated  currency  and 
deficit  spending.  It  just  did  not  work. 
Even  though  the  New  Deal  economic 
planners  were  puUins  all  kinds  of  she- 
nanigans with  our  currency,  and  our 
crops,  they  could  not  get  the  well  of  pros- 
perity flowing.  Now  they  have  us 
plunged  deep  Into  a  $250,000,000,000 
debt,  with  mounting  world-trade  prob- 
lems. 

Our  economic  horizon  is  clouded  by 
foreign  currency  devaluation;  it  is 
plagued  with  Industrial  strife.  To  top  all 
of  this  off,  hidden  subsidies  and  back- 
breaking  taxes  continue  to  harass  the 
people.  But  the  administration  bhthely 
ignores  these  economic  storm  warnings, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  get  the  coimtry 
back  on  solid  groimd. 

These  fears  are  not  im  founded.  Prom 
some  of  the  best,  independent  financial 
thinkers— those  who  biase  their  conclu- 
sions on  cold,  historical  economic  facts — 
come  rumblings  of  what  we  can  expect  la 
the  wake  of  these  currency  devaluations. 
One  of  the  startling  comments,  which  de- 
serves sober  contemplation,  is  presented 
by  Mr.  Lou  Schneider,  financial  writer 
fCM-  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Daily  News.  This 
is  one  of  the  newspapers  owned  by  the 
Honorable  James  Cox,  former  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  Ohio,  and  one-time 
candidate  for  President  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Because  Mr.  Schneider's  views  point 
up  this  growing  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  citizens.  I  believe  it  Is  of 
great  public  interest. 

If  our  national  economy  is  going  to 
suffer  from  such  financial  policies  In  tha 
hands  of  the  nations  we  have  been  tnrlng 
to  help,  then  It  Is  time  to  face  the  issue 
squarely.  We  must  look  out  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  first,  and  keep  ifi 
strong  with  a  sound  economy. 

I  have  been  among  those  urging  the 
administration  to  be  realistic  about  our 
economic  problems.  Continued  waste 
and  extravagance  are  roekdbiocks  in  the 
path  of  our  future  solvency.  But  these 
policies  still  run  rampant  in  administra- 
tion circles.  The  forecast  is  clear.  This 
Nation  wlU  be  in  the  red  by  $5,000,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Yet,  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  we  can  pre- 
vail upon  the  present  national  leadership 
to  check  its  unprecedented  peacetime 
spending. 

If  the  picture  has  been  properly  in- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Schneider's  analysis, 
then  our  warnings  should  be  heard  and 
acted  upon.  The  outlook  is  grim.  But 
understanding  and  action  can  head  oft 
the  crisis,  before  it  Ls  too  late.  It  Is  up 
to  the  administration  to  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation.  Otherwise,  we 
are  running  into  domestic  financial 
storms.    They  could  prove  disastrous. 

The  newspaper  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Schneider,  which  was  published  In  the 
Miami  Daily  News  on  Wednesday, 
October  4.  1949.  Is  as  follows: 

The  foreign  cturenclee  devaluations  go 
round  and  round,  and  will  come  out  with 
a  deflationary  Impact  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. 
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unknoviacly.  Prwktect  Tninun  vUl 
It     It  to  r«f>art«d  that  b«  prn«toti1 
^tppB  to  make  further  cut*  tn 
tt»  OMMtf  autM  tartJIs. 

Ifli  Ml  dUtlBbl* 

It.    IMay  tb«7 
It  parevut     It  vUl  rail  lowtr 

A«  out  Urur  wall  crumblM.  tb*  tr»n4  «U1 
ba  fraa  trad*  That  •  airaadjr  no  in  iiiiwuruUi 
itMua     It  wM  imtmm  mim  acmpviition 

All  thia  vtll  nan  teppM  BMt  w»«ii.  or  nait 
■Mtttlk  Forvlta  praMMOT*  ar*n  t.  a«  jtt, 
pr>ptrt  to iM»» » tm  — rlit*  But  that* 
UMlr  toal. 

TiM  mam  aim  ut  cttrrancy  value  «ut«  to 
to  Mil  MMv  fooia  to  Amartca;  not  to  buy 
tlMM.  And  that  vUl  ba  alaarty  tvMoni  aarly 
to  IMO. 

tlM  f«U  toipMt  OMMi,  It  Win  hit  at 
MMl  proAta.    Bvarv- 
botff  VS  fort  It. 

will  aubaldtaa  aiporta  to 
ktry  vu  alloaattod  of  fund*  for  ad> 
and  laiaa  proiDotlon.    Tba  BrlUab 
Board  of  Trad*  wUl  atart  that. 

Cocaumara  wOI  ••«  tha  prlca  decllnaa  In 
thalr  local  atorm.  But  not  next  week.  Karly 
In  IMO.     On  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 

Tha  price  cuts,  on  foreign  stujCf,  wUl  start 
with  a  10-percent  dip  As  supplies  Increase. 
the  cut  wUl  Jump  to  ao  percent.  Then  to 
SO  percent  lower  than  now.  That's  when 
American  producers  will  start  complaining. 
After  the  American  irarkeu  get  their  All. 
fOiOign  nations  wUl  start  trading  among 
thOMMlTaa.  That  will  hurt  our  export  bvial- 
neaa. 

ao.  toward  the  close  of  1950.  there  11  be 
•  marked  decline  tn  foreign  demand  for 
Amartean  goods.  Of  course,  the  exception 
wUl  be  Itenu  they  get  for  free  from  Marshall 
plan  funds. 

But  prlTata  enterprise  still  accounU  for 
about  60  percent  ot  our  exporu.  Therefore, 
loea  of  tho  XoralgB  markeu  wUl  be  a  bad 
blow. 
With  foreign  competition  In  gooda  aold 
plus  the  loea  of  world-wide  outleu.  our 
output  facilities  will  force  lower  prices. 
Whan  that  starts.  Itll  spread  lUe  a  prairie 
Bra. 

Tm.  backers  experienced  In  lotOffBOMonal 
:t  thsi  the  aftermath  of  the  for« 
devaiustlons  will  be  deflAtioo 

ABB  Why  «M  tha  BrttUh  potuid  slaahaB 
lo  MJO  instead  of  the  eapertad  It.lO?    Bo- 
ot that  polat  It  Mn  ba  bold.  Mid  thua 
M*  pfMCIfi  to  world  tMdo. 


TW  Rbbiib  %»$4  f«  Unit 

wx'twmon  or  mmajikb 

HOM  HARRY  flOOD  lYRD 
m  im  BABAti  09 


II,  IH9 
Mr    9TIID.    Mr,    PrMtittA,   I    _^ 

UAABlMBIil  fBMMIt  !•  hB¥t  prMWtf  Ml 
tho    AlpiWim   BT   Um    RiBBM    BB    bMb 

Addroaa  made  btforo  tlAlo  mbvmUoa, 
UnlUd  DAUdhUni  of  lh«  ConfedorAcy,  at 
ChAiUHtcavUU.  Va  .  on  Oetobor  4.  1949. 
^  Mr.  OooTBt  I.  Strlnfftllow,  vt«t  proal- 
tfMIt  of  ThoiBAa  A.  Idlaoo.  Inc. 

Thora  bolnf  no  objocUon.  tha  Addrtaa 
VA*  ordorod  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcotA. 
A*  (oUows: 


aoaa  to  atnii 


re»l    laauo    tn 
state" 


ly  to  tha 
Btsce 


nalthar  of  the  major  political  parttaa  aa  aueh 
seems  to  stand  for  anything  asoapt  "pap" 
and  patronsge,  this  issue  cuts  across  both 
parties.  It  has  split  the  Republicans  and 
kept  the  Doaoerats  from  exrrcistag  iSeetlta 
•OBtrol  oeer  the  Bighty-ftrst  ConfreM  even 
thotigh  the  majority  in  both  Hotiaet  wear 
the  Oemoeratto  label. 

A  eoalltlon  of  oonaervatlrc  Kepubllcana 
and  Dtnuirrats,  eyBiBoliMrt  by  denatort  Btm 
and  Tatt,  has  reailMi  thto  Batton  a  great 
MTfloe  by  BolBBlg  the  Una  and  stsromlng 
the  tide  §t  IBt  tNlaiist -minded  p'*llticitns 
who  would  apaBd  us  to  destruction  Thca* 
great  patrtote,  tn  my  opinion,  deserve  our 
eommendation,  our  wholehearted  support, 
and  our  respect. 

One  of  the  moet  effective  ways  to  deatroy 
our  form  of  government  Is  through  sxtrava* 
ganca.  unbalaured  budget,  and  subsidies. 
Many  years  sgo  Lenin,  the  chief  architect  of 
communism,  said,  "Some  day  we  will  force 
the  United  Btates  to  apend  Itself  to  destruc- 
tion "  The  way  we  have  squandered  our 
wealth  and  pyramided  our  debt  during  the 
last  30  years  must  hsve  glsddened  the  hearts 
of  Communists  everywhere. 

"You  cannot  keep  cut  of  trouble."  said  one 
of  America's  great  statesmen,  "by  spend- 
ing more  than  you  earn.  "  That  is  exactly 
what  our  Government  has  done  In  the  last 
20  years — spent  more  than  It  took  In. 

While  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In 
193a.  Prankltn  D.  Roosevelt  hlgh-ltghted  this 
subject  when  he  said; 

•"Too  often  In  recent  history  liberal  gov- 
ernments have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  looae  financial  policy.  We  miut  avoid  this 
danger."  Indeed  we  must  Perhaps  that 
thought  prompted  the  framers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform  in  1932  to  Inaert  thto 
plank; 

"We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  oiBcers. 
consolidating  departmenu  snd  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance  to  accomplish  a 
savings  of  not  leaa  than  25  percent  in  the 
coat  of  Federal  Oovemment." 

The  Democratic  Party's  platform  of  1932. 
In  my  opinion,  was  one  of  the  greatest  docu- 
ments ever  submitted  to  the  people  of  this 
Republic.  Had  It  been  faithfully  followed 
we  would  not  today  be  faced  with  an  un- 
maaageable  debt,  an  uobalaoced  budget,  and 
oodBecatory  taxes. 

The  rederal  debt  In  iet2.  which  CandN 
date  Rooaeeett  thotight  was  too  hi  ah 
amounted  to  Iom  than  MO,000,OOOMO 

annual    com    of    Ooveroment,    wh> - 

jirwBHH  tn  radttee  by  M  pareeni,  was  a  liitie 
over  NMf/MtJM  ftte  yeefc  loMr  the 
I^Nteral  d«B«  Bad  rieen  in  ap|BiBMBd»ely 
muOMUm  ihd  IBd  MBBtl  MIlTcM. 
ernmeni    had    tdtriiiiwi    It    Mtrt    then 


IN  debt, 


^^^^^^^W^^^^ww^^H^B       BP^r 

'▼•■^wwf  ■^nvFVif  I 

"MMB  MMMttton  to  ib«  Atlkmai  delH 
•     •     '     ♦•••"  •4BMfA  Id  Mf  fMI' 

Vfillatf  »«  's  IB  mCNbbM  Hf* 
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,.-  ,,,    yoMT    BlirlBf 

Bowerl    TBd  OawwiiBaBl  B»B«  le  a  HON  an 

Sf  ffSJ*"'^  "^  "'*'y  't^^WB  of  Uie  land 
TBM  BeBI  M  IBs  iienpis  s  debt  and  mwat  stihcr 
be  paid  hy  th«  t^eople  ur  reptMllalsd  by  (hsiii 
Hsvs  yu  r^cr  btiiigitt  a  bat  ur  a  pair  uf  sl)v>** 
with  .  «ipt* 

Whe..  ....  t>«d*ral  debt  rearhsd  M8  000  000,. 

000  in  ItM.  the  Prealdeut  said  uf  this  astro- 


**Ob  national  debt,  after  all.  to  an  internal 
iwed  not  only  by  the  Hatlon  but  to  the 
Batkm.  If  our  children  have  to  pay  interest 
on  It  they  wUl  pay  that  Interaat  to  them- 
eclvaa." 

Thto  paying  of  mtereat  to  ourselvsa  seems 
to  oversimplify  tha  proWem. 


The  Interest  on  the  national  debt  to  i 
today  than  the  total  cost  of  government  in 
1032. 

How  can  President  BooMvclt's  about-face 
on  ooat  of  government  and  debt  be  reconciled 
with  his  pulley  uf  economy  and  debt  reduc- 
tion during  the  first  4  months  of  his  first 
admlnutratlon?  Mere,  I  think,  la  the  answtr 
to  that  (|uestlon:  Neembracsd  the  philosophy 
of  the  la's  Lord  John  Maynsrd  Kcynss,  Brit* 
toh  economist,  who  visited  ths  (hiltad  StstM 
in  tm  and.  according  to  the  Brittoh  prcM, 
Kayaoi'  Ideas  "captivated  FrMldent  Rooae- 
vsit."  Those  who  are  In  a  position  to  know 
My  that  B'losevclt's  ab^iii-fno  in  matterc 
of  economy  summed  frrx  aptivation". 

BthM  that  time  Ksynes'  t'>i>>"'-'i'hy  of  "oom- 
penaatory"  spending— the  essence  of  which  la 
that  the  more  you  spend,  the  more  you  hav^~ 
has  been  the  phUoeophy  of  our  Paderal  Oov- 
ernment  and  It  has  ln(\Ura*ed  the  States  and 
municipalities  of  our  Nation.  It  has  been 
followed  by  our  Oovernment  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  Inflated  debt,  unbalanced  budget  and 
general  extravagance. 

Keynes'  philosophy  of  "compensatory" 
spending  has  sbout  bankrupt  Britain.  The 
same  kind  of  phlloaophy  destroyed  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  It  Is  the  phlloaophy  advo- 
cated by  the  Communists  for  our  destruction. 

Keynes  urged  BrlUln  to  quit  the  gold 
standard  and  devaluate  her  currency,  assert- 
ing that  thU  would  bring  about  unparalleled 
prosperity  for  years  and  years.  Britain  fol- 
lowed Keynes'  advice  and  as  a  result  today 
she  Is  practically  bankrupt. 

Much  U  said  today  about  Britain's  dollar 
shortage  but  very  little  is  said  about  the 
cause  of  that  shortage.  Britain's  dollar 
shortage  is  caused  by  Inefflcient  manage- 
ment, confiscatory  taxes  and  the  chloro- 
forming of  incentives  by  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment. 

We  too  have  a  dollar  shortsge.  Our  budget 
was  balanced  for  the  first  time  in  30  years 
by  the  Eightieth  Congress  although  our  peo- 
ple have  been  taxed  to  the  breaking  point. 
Our  dollar  shortage  to  the  result  of  our 
spending  more  than   we  can  afford. 

Britain  to  todsy  carrying  on  vast  social, 
economic  snd  political  schemes  which  her 
economy  cannot  aitpport.  so  we  sre  helping 
her  AaanM  thcM  projecu.  All  of  Bntsin  s 
natlooallaed  loduetrlM  arc  In  flrtsncial 
trouble  Bone  of  them,  not  on*,  is  paying  ite 
way  Bnm*  was  ruined  by  csUavaganM, " 
Britain  to  being  ruined  by  catravafonce,  and 
If  w*  onntinue  to  follow  her  lead,  we  will  meet 
ths  sam*  fate.  Bome  fell  beeattoe  her  ruiere 
bottgBt  iMMrar  in  a  fsshion  n"t  diffefenl 
ffMB  IBal  of  Btir  British  brsthriiri  and  of 
•Mf  BBiertrsn  Mtlieians,  through  falat 
prnrniMs  .....i  tHe  UM  of  lasparers'  money 
*»  '  fdrnHrt  the  »leei«*feic 

in-  h  *-i  *ti,|,  uuttium  for  §•• 

'*«»'»*l'^  I  -  »•••  teeBftfry  Mia 

Mn'  eorid,  MVf  IB«  IhM* 

M*"  ••fty, 

•  wHM  sfs  laity  lawafNH 

'•'XsiH  and  alBar  wallaBi  N 

^•HerMMM  iMHPayw,  uNglN 

Warl  aur  u 

MNM      of       Mi'i 

llBaa  World  wr. 
and  other  i>h 
mMM  biliiui.. 

Our  tsspsyvrs  money  Baa  k*pt  soelalieni 
alive  In  Br  I  u  lit  which  would  havs  died  on 
the  vine  lung  ago  without  our  subsidy  and. 
In  aome  Instaiicea,  ihoae  granu  ar*  sldinf 
eoounwilem.  fOr  eaampi*.  since  Wurid  War 
n  we  have  aided  Busala  through  lend-leaa* 
and  other  ftanu  u>  the  tiuis  of  over  H*0.- 
000.000  and  to  her  satetUU  Poland  we  have 
given  •400.000.000  and  ar*  buying  rye  from 
her  today  while  we  have  a  great  stir  pi  us  In 
thto  country. 

I  know  that  thto  aid  to  Russia  and  Poland 
an\ountlng     to     approximately    #800,000.000 
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six>oe  World  War  n  to  hard  to  bellcTe  but  I 
wryuld  have  ycu  understand  that  the  United 
Sutea  Oaporlinaot  of  Comm*rc«  to  my  au* 
thurity  for  thto  sUtement. 

SoclalUm  and  communlMm.  whatever  their 
differences.  affM  oo  these  poinu  They  bau 
and  deeplM  a—  atHorprlM  and  our  capital' 
Mtia  form  of  tiieawannl  of  whteh  they  mo 
often  the  beaeflatarlaa. 

we  are  toUl  that  BrttalB  iBd  oiBar  Bailoaa 
wilt  go ooMaBttttot  u  we  don't  kaaBOpaB  tiM 
doots  ut  >j\u  Treaetiry  to  tbam.  Tha  dlfar* 
ence  betwMn  BdcuutaBi  and  eoBunuBliai  If 
one  of  degree  and  not  prtnelpte,  focullsm 
to  often  the  intermediate  etep  between  capi. 
talism  and  conuBBBlMn.  The  dMeronae  oO" 
twsen  •ooiaiwm  or  aommuntom  and  capital* 
torn  to  one  of  ptimttp*  and  it  to  that  prtn- 
elBle  of  tovertimant  which  w*  in  America 
mttot  restore  and  defend  if  »e  are  to  remain 
a  free  and  prosperous  people. 

If  we  continue  our  extravagance,  If  we 
continue  to  live  beyond  our  income  and  if 
we  continue  our  "looae  ftocal  policy"  our  liv- 
ing standard  will  drop  to  that  of  Britain  and 
other  SoclalUt  countries.  This  may  force  ua 
to  adopt  soolallam  or  conununtom  throtigh 
the  back  door. 

Harold  Laakl,  Brltlah  ecoiKWiist  and  one 
of  tne  moving  splrlU  In  the  Socialist  govern- 
ment, recently  said:  "We  have  to  persuade 
big  Mislneea  in  America  to  accept  our  full 
right  to  experiment  with  our  lives  on  our 
own  terms." 

Certalnlv  we  recognize  their  right  to  ex- 
periment with  their  lives  on  their  own  terms 
but  the  thuag  we  reaent  to  their  asking  us 
to  pay  for  it.  Professor  Laakl  also  said- 
"Capitalism  In  America  is  on  Its  last  legs  " 
Indeed  it  will  be  if  we  continue  to  subsldlxe 
socUltom  In  Britain  and  elaewhere  In  the 
world  While  our  free  enterprise  system  Is 
strontt  efficient,  and  effective,  it  cannot  pro- 
vide 140.000  000  Americans  with  a  high  Uv- 
Inf  standard  and  at  the  same  time  conUnue 
to  evbaMlae  hundreds  of  millions  of  otbeis 
In  IdleneH  throughout  the  world. 

"Our  BocUdlat  apendthrlfu  and  muddlers," 
said  Winston  Churchill.  '•  •  *  extracted 
from  our  people  a  higher  raU  of  taxation 
than  was  re<|ulred  in  the  very  heleht  of  th* 
war.  N*v*r  before  In  the  history  of  bumsn 
government,'  concluded  Britain's  rreat  war- 
tuaa  Premier,  'hae  etich  great  havoc  been 
WiWBiht  by  Buch  UBAB  men  " 

Mueh  of  OBbnMUIi  eUUment.  t  think  is 
BMrtiaaMe  t#  our  aBBBtry  We  were  arcally 
slarmed  lo  teart  afa  aHen  our  f^^^ST" 
ernment  spendlaf  raaiBri  llOXMOiOdOBao  a 

Cer     four  yeart  falld«niM|  World  ^ 

BlaBt  M  IB^d  •4«.lfM^  ••  Mlf»' 

BdMi^  fiJN  M  9r AtMOtOBO  maM  IBan 
SmMI  VmM  df  IM  IMIOB  llrMTf  Ifd. 


yMsae  le  UM  MlfiiMddll  df  Bllf  Of 

^  •  ifi  ailf  iltw  idBiinftiaBi 


.►'*M  yearly  idtiiiBtaMBe  ra^tl 
•Ml  wee  illMM0<«l9  lB«MiilM 
the  miliiary  aail  af  WarM  Way  If. 
and  r  u  A.  aa  rtn  laaaM,  bbi  H  ■•  bmim 
a  Miiar  ib  tpmiim  MiMla  fiNMla.  ^lillM 
ravr  paMaarraariSr  TiuiiiBl  liBilaWra' 
tloB.  the  avsrafe  taaflf  laaaHing  fWBpai 

lUBoaMeloo  tu  9u»oimim< 

Let  me  ftre  you  aaatBar  aomparleon.  TBa 
avarag*  yearly  lacM  eolleotod  by  th*  fedarnt 
Ciuv*ruin*nt  durinf  HooMvelt't  three  lerma 
WM  114,000,000,000.  The  Trtiman  admlnla* 
tratlon  eotleciad  149,000  000.000  In  taa«.  or 
thr**  timM  the  average  amount  eoUeetad 
by  Booacrdt  eaob  year.  Yet.  preaent  Indl- 
catloos  are  that  tb»  Federal  deficit  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO.  I960,  will  be  around 
•7.000.000.000.  That  deficit  wUl  exceed  by 
•2.000.000.000  the  total  cost  of  government 
In  1932  wr>en  Rooaevelt  took  over,  when  he 
vras  pledgetl.  you  will  recall,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  govwrnment  by  25  percent. 


It  to  dear  from  the  foregoing  that  Tm* 
man.  like  hto  immediate  predeoeaMW  and  hto 
Boclallat-nxlnded  Brlttob  brethrm.  haa  em- 
braced the  Keynes  theory  of  cumpeoaatory 
spending  and  not  unlike  former  Ftesideut 
Rooaevelt,  be  Mcms  to  look  upon  a  mount* 
ing  debt  as  an  aeaet.  "We  owe  It  to  ouTMleM." 
to  perhaps  hto  phlkwophy  too, 

During  the  iMt  la  yeara  a  BonMa  holiday 
hae  been  deelored  by  and  for  our  ipiodthrtft 
and  muddllof  potitMlana.  Oavammeuui 
exuarafanaa  haa  been  iBa  ardar  of  tha  day. 
The  national  debt  haa  Inwaaaii  froBi  100,- 

000,000,000  to  •36S.000.000.000. 

In  offering  the  welfare  eMte  Truman  to 
fuliowtng  the  pr*«opu  of  the  Brltlah  Bocialist 
leaders.  He  u  following  KeyoM'  phlloeophy 
of  compensatory  spending.  He  to  following 
the  philosophy  advocated  by  the  Com- 
muntoU  for  our  deatrvatlon.  He  to  following 
the  Roman  road  to  ruin. 

"The  welfare  sUte  to  the  greatest  Inven- 
tion of  the  twentieth  century."  said  one  of 
the  New  Deal  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
If  thto  member  of  the  highest  court  In  the 
land  were  stecjaed  In  the  htotory  of  ancient 
Rome  he  would  never  have  made  that  state- 
ment. The  welfare  state  to  neither  new  nor 
Is  It  great.  It  desuoyed  the  liberty,  the 
security,  and  the  pow6r  of  the  onca  gloricvis 
Roman  Empire  and  Is  certainly  destroying 
Britain  today,  and  tf  we  continue  to  follow 
the  phiioeophy  of  the  welfare  state  It  will 
destroy  America. 

We  are  twing  promised  cheaper  homes  for 
which  we  will  pay  in  taxes.  The  farmer  Is 
being  promised  higher  prices  for  his  product 
arxS  the  consumer  is  being  promised  lower 
prloee  but  be  wUl  pay  the  difference  in  taxe*. 
We  are  being  promised  free  medical  care  for 
which  we  will  pay  more  taxae.  We  are  [»om- 
Ised  more  security  for  which  we  will  pay  more 
taxes.  That  to  what  the  advocates  of  the 
welfare  state  never  tell  the  people  that  the 
people  vrtll  pay  for  it  and  at  the  same  time 
looe  their  liberty  tn  doing  It 

Oovemment  cannot  give  the  people  any- 
thing without  first  uklng  It  from  them.  It 
can  only  give  our  people  economic  security 
by  first  taking  away  eaonomlc  liberty. 

The  welfare  stau  to  a  malldnaot  growth 
on  our  body  politic.  Once  thto  ceneerotM  cell 
reaches  the  blood  sueam  of  thto  Republic  our 
form  of  government  will  die. 

How  loiif  will  It  take  the  American  people 
to  laam  ine  leeeon  of  the  rrtiiapM  of  the 
RaBMA  Bmpirr  snd  under«tand  why  Britain 
to  today  tottering 

tf  Ameriaa  taiia.  It  will  be  from  eetrava« 
eanr*  and  IBIWBBi  daMy.  We  »ee  halk  aM 
aroand  m,  AdMMaa  will  not  loiiow  Mm  No* 
man  raad  lo  ruin  If  we  and  mllUana  of  oihera 
Itha  ua  tflaatoargf  tm  «uiy  aa  •iMaaBa. 
'  Ouiy,"  MM  Bdlmi  I  Ua.  "l«  IH«  MMinaH 
word  in  aw  lefiftfafa    Otpmjfff  %m 

•MHlai  «a  Bi«»a,  tfm  mmM  wtm  irieti  M 
da  lOM  " 

We  aaB  id  ayy  tmf  N  MBBlaiinf  radl 
laearaTwa  aaa  ^,mjMi  li  mm  "y 
yal«a  afeafo  ifcairtfiiriSgwhlyiBi  f^ 


ItlfUMM. 


of  fovffrnmpnt  on  earth.  But  It  haa 
been  &  >ob  fighting  off  tha  ▼arloua  minor- 
ity troupe  who  want  to  change  our  way 
of  ltf<>  to  one  of  their  foreign  "lama." 

While  many  paraona  are  oonfBaad  over 
tha  Bieaning  of  oamwiwiani,  aoelBlUm. 
afi4  theae  oihar  fBiBliB  idOBlotlai.  tha 
beat  explanation  X  have  aaan  waa  ra« 
laaaad  faaantty  by  ttia  OolarBdo  DapBrt- 
naalBfAffrtcuaura.  pBrtldulBrty  alOBr. 
Bad  to  tha  point,  waa  tha  ddflnltloa  of 
Naw-DaBilaB).     aoclalum,     and     oom- 
munlaBik 
Tha  axplABAOona  (ollowa: 
Idaallaai:  If  yon  hare  two  cowa.  you  mllB 
them  both,  uae  all  the  mUk  you  need  and 
have  enough  left  lor  everyone  elae. 

Boclallem:  If  you  have  two  cowa,  you  keep 
one  and  give  the  other  to  your  neighbor. 

Communism:  If  you  have  two  rows,  you 

give  both  of  them  to  the  Oov«mmenf.  then 

the  Ooverrunent  gives  you  back  some  milk. 

8a(a-plnk  communism:   If  you  hav*  two 

cowa.  you're  a  capitalist. 

Paaclsm:  If  you  have  two  cowa,  you  keep 
the  cows  but  give  all  the  milk  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

ImperialiEm:  If  you  have  two  cowa.  you 
steal  somebody's  bull. 

Capitalism  r  If  you  have  tiro  cows,  you  sen 
one  cow  and  buy  a  bull. 

New-Deal  <lsm):  If  you  have  two  covra, 
the  Government  shoots  one  cow;  you  milk 
the  other,  then  throw  part  of  the  milk  down 
the  sink. 

Anarchism:  If  you  have  two  cows,  your 
neighbor  shoots  one  and  tokea  the  other. 

Nazism:  If  you  have  two  cows,  the  Gor- 
emment  shoots  you  and  takes  both  the 
cows. 

Realism:  If  you  have  two  oowa,  they're 
both  dry. 


Fareifa  Ubi«  Dalaad 

IXTBNSION  OF  RSMAIUU 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  OOLOOADO 

W  THB  HOU8B  OF  RBrBBBBfT A  ri  v  so 

Thursdav.  October  13.  194$ 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  Ameri- 
cans know  that  we  have  the  beat  form 


Tbc  Centennial  of  the  Aaf  ora  Gaat  ia 
AhMrica 


nrnDfsioN  of  rcmarkb 
HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  vaaaa 

IN  TMS  HOUBB  OF  MMMMVTATtVM 

r^affdoy.  (Mo^  n,  1949 

Mr  riMUm,  Mr.  iMikdr,  (ha  yaBf 
1040  rt.Hrtef  Ump  •MIMMNil  dfUM  Angf^f  a 
ftNit.  m  AmarldB.    M  Wif  IM  yttfi  ato 

mAT Vi  In  &MlSStiad  BMlBiala  haa 

flufii  UMtmnfuni  krufjif  littMiif 
if  ibd  ffMl  idutHwAai  and  hM  im^ 

AnVBfft  PPMnMdy  IB  Ifid  Wllilf  WBffdf 

Afiay  ratya  of  aiiamiKdd  BdBpUilon 
All  f»vtr  tut  Millmi,  for  lldHmtl  Md 
oihar  yaMdiii  tha  AniOfB  wia  flMmr 
found  to  thrive  batter  in  a  rather  tlmttad 
area  of  waatarn  TaHAa,  New  Metieo,  Art- 
aona,  and  lo  aoma  a«tant  alonf  tha  Fb- 
eMd  Oaaan.  Mlnaourl  U  Blao  B  prodoaar. 
In  fa«t.  more  than  M  pareant  of  tha 
Angoraa  In  America  now  make  their 
home  m  the  Idwarda  iMtaau  regloB  of 
southweat  Texaa,  which  area  I  hava  tha 
honor  to  repreaant. 

Thla  anlBMl,  which  has  bome  tha 
brunt  of  many  a  funny  man's  joke,  haa 
been  the  victim  of  wtdaaBcaad  mislnior- 
matkm  and  lack  of  tnforaaatlon.    This 
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year  belnc  the  ccntenniAl  of  th«  Intro- 
,  o<  tbe  Aaaorm  into  Araertcm.  per- 
It  M  MpiM|w*>u  thul  Ukt  ttiu 
to   Iwlfftlj    iwamit  tts   bsck- 
and  tbe  place  it  has  gained  In  our 
ly.    Its  history  has  bwa  a  very 
and  yet  an  inHiUriy  latanatinf 


XfaktMmn  tn  the  New  World  MB  years 
aco.  tt>e  Angora  has  sonrtred  the  trials 
of  varlow  rHmatW  conditions 
tbe  KaHoB.  and  todasr  rantes  3.et0.- 
strong  o%-er  mlUkms  of  brushy  acres 
which  wouM  othenrlM  be  of  much  teas 
to  tho  coaoferT.  lu 
some  of  the 
fahrtcs  known  aaooi  ladles'  dress 
.  as  well  as  plnohw.  tvbolsterlea, 
draportot.  robes,  rtics. 
I  ei  other  oms  where  dur- 
ability and  luster  are  in  demand  in  mo- 
hair  and   hlHMled   fahito.    Tbe   term 

ers  has  a  connotation  of  quality.  duralMl- 
Itj.  luMcr.  and  resiliency 

These  snimsli.  In  their  struggle  for  a 
flng  niche  in  our  agrkrultural  economy. 
have  at  the  same  tims  been  of  tremen« 
doM  vahas  as  brush  dmtroyers.  enabling 
the  raaehnHB  to  sublugate  tho  bmihy 
areas  wKh  bvt  llttls  aid  from  tht  ss.  and 
havs  thui  contributed  immea^urabty  to 
tiM  Mil  coastnratieii  and  scooomtc  uv- 
htmm  m  ■mmwi  <#  icrti  of  land  And 
1^  Bmh  of  ths  Angora  is  txcssdlodhr 
Mksto  and  nutritious*  snd  is  muM 
•ought  aftsr  by  thots  who  have  s  dUtlast 
prafgrsiMs  tot  vbat  was  en««  known  as 
fMl  venison  but  now  eallsd  ehsvon 

To  b«iitn  •  bear  In  mind 

that  m  tht'  biiri  niU'jritHl  tigOIMMIaf  I 

am  not  talking  aboui  ihr  cniwwi  Wood 
of  goat  nor  of  the  Spanish  or  wild  goat 
X  am  not  talking  of  th^  strsnge  and 
■grthira:  animal  which  the  jok«  makers 
Mid  Act.  m  wrltors  like  to  describe  as  con- 
gimung  tin  eaos  or  laying  wasts  to  a  shirt 
on  a  cloches  tine  at  mealtime.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  an  entirely  dlfferrnt  breed  of 
the  goat  ftuaily— the  famous  Angora. 
in  stoking  food,  it  U  by  all  odds  the  most 
fastidious  of  all  animals  In  Its  quest  for 
tsndsr  Mid  ddoctable  branches  of  bru'ih 
snd  oth^r  v»^etat»on.  Where  other  ani- 
mals are  satisfied  with  what  Is  readily 
aeeesaibie.  the  Angora  searches  wide  and 
far  fbr  only  the  most  tender,  nutritious. 
and  best  that  can  be  found  In  the  brush- 
laden  hills. 

cetem  or  awccnu  nxxa 

The  actual  origin  of  this  breed  is  bur- 
led in  oblivion.  Some  claim  this  variety 
i  from  one  of  the  clasMS  of  wild 
while  other  historians  contend  dif- 
ferent genera  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Angora.  There  Is.  however,  gsneral 
agreement  that  Ca(»«  aefagrua  is  the 
class  of  goat  from  which  this  species  de- 
veloped. And  thers  is  prstty  stiong  evi- 
dence which  goss  to  show  that  it  was  a 
distinctive  breed  when  Moses  was  i*^d«ng 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  «ruifn  that  goats'  hair  was  spun 
by  the  Israelites  for  curtains  and  other 
purposes  in  tbe  Temple  (Exodus  xjuv: 
5.0.  23.  3d>. 

I  of  goata'  balr  for  the 
il  eurtalBa  he  oumi* 

14.  l>i 


(Kxxlua  uizvi. 


In  the  story  recorded  in  1  Samuel 
^ch.  19  >  of  the  artifice  of  Michol  in  de- 
cclvlnc  the  messengers  of  Saul  by  plac- 
ing an  image  In  the  bed  in  place  of  David 

and  giving  it  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair,  is 
believed  hf  Pennant  to  refer  to  a  pillow 
made  of  the  Angora  fleece. 

But  the  first  known  habitat  of  this 
is  the  vUayet  of  Angora. 
900  miles  southeast  of  I^- 
tantml.  There  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
first  Christian  churches,  probably  estab- 
U»bed  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  area  is 
mountainous,  scmtewhat  comparable  to 
the  hills  of  southwest  Texas,  and  has  an 
altitude  that  ranges  up  to  around  2.900 
feet. 

It  was  there  in  that  beautiful  moun- 
tainous setting  that  the  famous  Angora 
reached  its  early  perfection.  There  the 
climate  and  topography  were  Ideal  and 
under  those  favorable  conditions  came 
the  development  of  the  soft,  silky,  lus- 
trous white  mohair  goat. 

But  the  purity  of  the  breed  was  some- 
what corrupted  by  cros.sing  it  with  the 
common  Kurd  goat,  and  historians  tell 
u%  that  by  1863  the  pure  animals  were 
about  bred  out  In  Angora,  though  a  very 
high  quality  of  breed  remained. 

nasT  ts>MMrr«TiOM  iirro  amssica 

Now.  Ilr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
briefly  trace  the  sensations!  history  of 
the  Aniora  In  Amerlct.  and,  a*  I  have 
■aid.  finally  for  biologicsl  or  other  res- 
gone  has  found  a  nsturst  home  in  the 
•oiMhwatorn  pert  of  the  United  ttates. 

ft  WR«  during  the  gdminlstratlon  of 
President  Folk  that  the  Sultan  of  Tur* 
key  requseted  him  to  iiiwwsnd  saoM 
one  aho  would  bt  funlUM  !•  mJMrt 
■ome  eaurltiHi  In  gtHan  fillMrf  in 
Turkey.  Dr.  Jamee  S.  Davis  of  Colum- 
bia. S  C  .  got  the  nod  and  made  the  trip. 
The  Sultan  wan  highly  pleaned  with  Dr. 
Davis'  work,  snd  upon  the  letter's  return 
to  America  In  1849  the  Turkish  monarch 
desiring  to  reciprocate  the  courte.ty  of 
President  Polk,  presented  Davis  with  nine 
of  the  choicest  goats  in  his  domain,  right 
out  of  the  vilayet  of  Angora.  It  is  said 
Dr.  Davis  made  the  suggestion,  he  having 
become  greatly  tnlrlgnod  by  what  he 
had  been  able  to  see  and  learn  of  the 
fabulous  Angora. 

There  is  some  authority,  though  not 
confirmed,  that  Dr.  Davis,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Sultan,  went  to  considerable 
effort  in  obtaining  the  Angoras  of  his 
choice  This  is  Indicated  by  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man In  1856.  signed  by  one  Richard 
Allen  of  Tenne.«see.  who  gave  Dr.  Davis 
much  praise  for  manaKing  to  get  the 
goau.     In  his  letter  Allen  stated: 

VThile  tliere  (in  Turkey)  he  determined  to 
procure  the  goat  fmn  Us  native  wlSda  The 
•tory  ot  the  journey  would  he  tcxj  trdtou*  tor 
mv  brief  letter,  and  I  will  merely  add  that, 
with  an  eTr-r«i»e  outfit  at  Ccostantinople. 
a  perilous  of  nauntha  and  the  ioaa  of 

xnAny  men  arci  (-amela.  he  succeeded  In  cap- 
turing and  carrying  oO  11  of  the  famous 
animaia.  whose  fleeces.  In  shape  of  tbawla. 
are  ao  highly  prtaetf  and  ccrtted  by  the  ladlet 
of  ail  ctvUiaed  oationa  and  (or  which  prlcea 
almost  atartling  hare  been  paid  by  tha 
wealthy. 

Mr.  Allen  undoubtedly  thought.  a.s  Dr 
Davu  at  that  time  did.  that  the  goats 
were  actually  CaiOimerea.    8o  little  was 


at  first  known  about  them  that  for  sev- 
eral years  after  the  first  importation  it 
was  believed  that  they  were  the  famous 
Cashmere  goats  who  furnished  the  fiber 
for  the  Cashmere  shawl.  Indeed  it  was 
not  until  1861  that  Mr.  William  M. 
Landrum  discovered  with  certainty  that 
they  were  not  Cashmeres. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Davis  brought  In  the 
nine  Angorw.  he  also  imported  one 
TiLiet  doe.  several  head  of  crosses  be- 
tween Angoras  and  Tibet  goats,  quite 
a  number  of  grade  does  bred  from  the 
common  short-haired  ewes  and  Angora 
bucks. 

These  DavLs  goats  attracted  great  In- 
terest In  the  United  States.  They  were 
exhibited  at  many  fairs.  Then,  in  1854, 
Col.  Richard  Peters,  of  Atlanta.  Oa., 
purcha5ed  most  of  the  Davis  animals. 
Colonel  Peters  then  devoted  himself  lor 
many  years  to  the  task  of  keeping  the 
Angora  breed  in  existence  in  America. 
He  continued  In  the  business  throughout 
his  lifetime,  and  made  a  very  creditable 
exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  World  s  Pair 
in  1885. 

The  next  two  Importations  of  Angorac 
were  In  1861  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Chenery  of 
Belmont,  near  Boston.  Ma.ss.  There  is 
considerable  mystery  about  what  became 
of  these  goats  but  some  sales  from  Chen- 
ery are  definitely  known.  Regardlnc 
the  Unportv  th4  Massschusetu  Plouffh- 
man  has  been  quoted  as  ssyini : 

The  trx  of  the  two  lots,  ■sasliims  el  It 
snia«els.  «ss  akiMMl  fmrn  oensleaMnopIs 
sn  tot  iiin  ef  Msrvh,  is«i,  sad  srvlved  al 
•n  Ike  tun  of  May,  esftpt  two  snl* 
klfk  dlei  en  ih*  MwMg*  Th«  weend 
MiMngel  41  head,  left  r.MutaatlnMis 
on  tbe  Hk  ef  OMober  lg«l.  and  arrived  at 
■esien  ea  the  IMi  ef  MovvmiMr  with  the 
leis  sf  eaty  1  on  the  voyage  In  the  wtoele 
floeb,  10  ill  all,  there  were  about  a  dosea 
maltt.  and  all   tha  animaia  wtnterad  wall. 

To  follow  a  few  of  the  other  early  im- 
portations. It  was  claimed  that  about 
nine  head  were  brought  In  about  1861 
by  W.  H.  Stiles.  But  an  important  addi- 
tion to  American  flocks  occurred  In  1868 
by  Israel  8.  Dlehl.  United  States  Consul 
in  Turkey,  and  O  S  Brown  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dichl  had  been  commissioned  by  our 
Government  to  Investigate  the  industry 
In  Turkey  and  later  secured  the  lot  esti- 
mated at  from  100  to  160  head.  When 
these  goats  arrived  in  the  New  World. 
Mr  C  P  Bailey  provided  fundi  for  trans- 
portation to  California. 

Following  the  Brown  and  Dlehl  Impor- 
tation, one  A.  Eutichidcs,  a  native  of 
Turkey,  brought  about  175  over.  But  the 
venture  was  ill-fated,  and  his  flock  was 
soon  dfspo!«ed  of.  some  of  them  going  to 
Sacramento  about  1873. 
joH.v  s.  HAaau  mam  waau>-wtDi  asaaca 

Bearing  on  the  high  Importance  at- 
tached to  the  Angoras  in  those  early  days 
of  the  Industry  in  America,  one  other 
episode  should  be  recounted.  On  April 
16.  1875.  Jolm  S.  Harris,  a  pioneer  in  the 
Indnrtnr.  loft  his  home  at  Holh.ster.  Calif . 
and  traveled  via  Tokahama.  Hong  Kong. 
Singapore,  and  Calcutta  on  his  way  to 
Tibet  with  the  purpose  In  view  of  pur- 
chasing goats  lor  his  California  farm, 
according  to  an  account  by  George  F. 
Thompson.  After  his  first  plans  in  China 
were  thwarted,  he  went  on  to  Calcuita, 
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thence  to  the  Cashmere  district  to  In- 
gpect  the  famous  Cashmere  goats  there. 
The  home  of  the  Cashmeres,  he  found, 
was  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  22.000 
leet  above  sea  level,  in  the  region  of 
eternal  snows. 

Knowing  that  the  Cashmeres  could  not 
be  acclimated  in  California,  he  went  on 
to  Angora,  via  Calcutta  and  by  way  of 
Ceylon,  the  Indian  Ocean.  Red  Sea,  and 
Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said,  thenre  over  the 
Taurus  Mountains.  Arriving  at  last  in 
Angora  he  purchased  2  bucks  and  10 
does.  The  animals  were  slung  in  boxes 
on  donkeys,  and  mules  were  taken  along 
to  carry  baggage  and  food.  After  much 
difficulty  he  turned  north  to  Ismid.  where 
he  took  a  trahi  for  ConsUntinople. 

After  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  prohibited 
further  exportations.  one  other  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  into  the  native  hab- 
lUt  of  the  Angoras.  That  occurred  m 
1901  when  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey,  armed  with 
an  honorary  commission  from  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  after  a  wide 
search  finally  obtained  two  bucks  and 
two  does.  They  were  transported  out  of 
Angora  for  miles  on  mule  and  camel 
back,  carried  across  the  Bosphorus  under 
a  boatload  of  hay.  disfigured  by  shearing 
and  powdered  with  coal  dust,  transported 
through  the  itreeU  of  what  was  then 
ConsUntinople  In  elwed  carriages,  and. 
arrording  to  hm  note*,  were  protected 
from  police  molestation  by  the  "fotden 
wsnd,''  snd  finally  condemned  by  th« 
Ttsllsn  Oovr^rhmrnt  because  no  hinlib 
cflrllflflsie  at  •  Dinpanled  them  from  tbtlr 
point  if  shipment,  but  evMinAlly  ttndtd 
m  CaUfornia  In  IfOI.  Tht  bttilU  Btlbt- 
inr  and  KJuiish,  snd  the  dnss  yohnMtoh 
MMI  MiWiheslir  fMnd  the  elimste  of 
CaMfamla  to  thflf  Hklni  Thwe  four 
goats  art  lald  to  htTt  eett  over  IftOOO 
landed  in  CtlUornla. 

COLOMSt  rSTSSS  WAS  fOOMBSS  OT  UIBVVniV 

Colonel  Peten  Is  looked  upon  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  Angora  industry  In 
the  United  States.  For  years  he  en- 
gaged in  Judicious  cross-breeding,  look- 
ing always  for  a  better  fleece.  This 
practice  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
his  successors  throughout  the  years. 

Another  early  day  importer  was  W.  H. 
Stiles,  who  brought  in  16  bucks  and  168 
does  for  his  sons  who  had  settled  at  Fort 
Clark.  Tex.,  according  to  an  account  by 
Gustav  A.  Hoerle. 

In  1886  the  first  imports  came  from 
South  Africa.  Fink  li  Co..  of  Texas,  ac- 
quired two  bucks  and  two  does,  and  so 
far  as  is  known  added  nothing  to  the 
quality  oX  American  flocks. 

But  7  years  later  two  famous  Angora 
bucks  Pasha  and  Dick,  were  imported 
from  South  Africa  by  C  P.  Bailey.  They 
were  sired  by  the  great  buck  Sam.  Many 
experts  on  the  industry  regard  Pasha  as 
the  best  Individual  ever  brought  to 
America.  That  opinfon  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Landrum  in  1899. 

Along  with  the  embargo  on  exports 
placed  on  Angoras  by  the  Sultan  In  1881. 
the  Cape  Colony  followed  suit  by  impos- 
ing a  punitive  export  duty  of  £100— 
$485.  n — on  each  Angora  exported  from 
that  country. 

It  thus  appears  that  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  the  industry  had  gained  a 
fairly  good  foothold  in  America,  with 


small  flocks  distributed  in  a  dosen  States, 
By  that  time  most  of  the  Angoras  in  this 
country  had  passed  to  the  ownership  of 
Col  Richard  Peters.  The  war.  however, 
played  havoc  with  the  progress  the  in- 
dustry was  making,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  flocks  in  the  East  and  South 
sections  of  our  country  were  armihilated. 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  in 
isolated  localities. 

AHCocAs  TuaivKU  Aim  cinL  waa 

Then,  following  the  War  of  Rebellion, 
the  industry  spread  extensively  Into  the 
West,  principally  into  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. This  movement  is  Interesting  to 
trace,  and  is  marked  by  numerous  deals 
and  transactions  only  a  few  of  which  can 
be  related  here. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  Colonel  Peters 
had  sold  two  16-month-okl  bucks  to 
William  M.  Landrum.  of  San  Joaquin 
Coimty.  Calif.  They  were  shipped  from 
Atlanta  via  express,  thence  by  steamer  to 
Ft.  Leavenworth  and  on  foot  to  Califor- 
nia with  a  wagon  train.  One  of  these 
famous  bucks  died  of  snake  bite  after 
siring  30  kids  and  the  other  was  one  of 
the  mwt  famous  of  Its  breed  In  our  his- 
tory Known  as  BUlv  Atlanta,  he  lived 
to  be  10  years  old.  then  was  accidentally 
killed.  But  he  had  sired  about  2.000 
kld.'<,  won  sweepstakes  prUet  over  all 
competitors  in  the  fairs  and  exhibits  of 
the  west  coai>t  right  up  to  the  time  oi  hl» 
death.  Colonel  Petera  remarked  in  1876 
that  lltly  Atlanta «  numerous  de^cend- 
anu  woff  Mnliertd  all  oMff  tht  Paolfic 
coast  and  that  "his  Mood  coyrMi  In  the 
vtlM  oi  am  Md-haif  of  Um  Aniora 
flotkf  In  that  part  of  the  Union,  estt- 
matod  to  approximalo  70,000  ' 

Mr.  Lan4rum  OMKrfbutod  groatly  to 
the  Industry.  In  IMS  he  moved  to  La- 
guna,  Uvalde  County,  Tex.  He  added  a 
pair  of  Angoras  from  the  Chenery  Im- 
portation of  1867.  and  In  1072  he  bought 
all  the  goau  under  8  years  old  which 
Colonel  Peters  owned  then,  and  took 
them  to  California. 

The  Angora  industry  flourished  In 
California  for  more  than  a  decade,  but 
due  to  the  low  duty  on  carpet  wool,  the 
Angora  numl)ers  dropped  in  California 
from  100.000  in  1885  to  55.000  In  1889. 
At  this  time  California  has  only  around 
15.000  head. 

nc  MOMKKTaiC  AT  TTTKN  OT  CSMTTaT 

The  big  momentum  of  the  indiistry 
began  to  gain  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  the  years  following.  In  1898  Col. 
William  F.  Black,  of  Ft.  McKavett.  Tex., 
himself  a  leading  breeder,  estimated  the 
goat  population  of  the  country  at  247,775. 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
an  estimate  that  in  1901  the  number 
approximated  400,000. 

In  1901  in  an  issue  of  Wool  Markets 
and  Sheep,  the  Department  of  Agricxil- 
ture  took  notice  of  Angoras  with  this 
comment ; 

After  careful  review  of  the  altuatlon.  past 
and  present,  the  Angora  Industry  of  thla 
country  wa  clearly  conceive  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  very  great  importance  In  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

TXXAS  TAKES  THZ  LBAB 

By  1898  Texas  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  industry,  with  an  estimated  75.000 
animals.     California   was   second   with 


59.000.  then  New  Mexico  with  52,000  and 
Oregon  with  15.000. 

The  title  of  father  of  the  Industry  in 
Texas  Is  given  to  the  late  Col.  W.  W. 
Haupt,  a  native  of  Alabama,  who  in  1857 
settled  in  Hayes  County.  Tex.,  and  a  year 
later  purchased  eight  head  of  Angoras 
from  Colonel  Peters,  paying  $100  each  for 
them.  Colonel  Haupt  was  a  leading 
Texas  breeder  for  more  than  30  years. 
finally  disposing  of  his  famous  herd  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hughes,  of  Hastings,  Kendall 
County,  Tex.,  in  1895.  Other  pioneers 
in  the  industry  there  included  the  Ar- 
nold Brothers,  in  the  Frio  Canyon.  Judge 
J.  P.  Devine  of  San  Antonio,  and  J.  V. 
Abrams.  also  of  the  Prio  Canyon.  The 
Reverend  D.  S.  Babb  started  a  flock  near 
Sonora,  in  Sutton  County,  in  the  seven- 
ties, from  the  Peters  stock;  and  R.  H. 
Lowry  of  Camp  San  Saba.  Tex.,  was  a 
contemporary  breeder. 

Col.  W.  D.  Parish,  of  Seguin,  Tex  ,  was 
another  early  breeder  of  fine  quality 
animals,  some  of  his  first  goats  probably 
coming  from  the  W.  W.  Chenery  im- 
portation. 

Other  Texans  to  pioneer  in  Angoras 
Included  Virgil  A.  Brown,  of  Edwards 
County:  Mr.  Landrum  (prevloiuiy  men- 
tioned) :  Colonel  Black.  Judge  Bob  Davis, 
of  Uvalde;  George  W.  Baylor,  of  Montcll. 
Uvalde  County,  who  In  the  nlnetlei 
formed  a  partnership  wtth  John  S. 
Msrriii.  of  California,  whOM  March  for 
finer  animals  around  the  world  has  al- 
ready been  recounted:  Chac,  Sehrcincr 
of  KorrvtDe;  ■,  M  MatlMrt,  ef  tonon; 
J.  A,  Wird,  of  Honnrw;  and.  mor#  rt- 
ctntir.  Adolph  ftisler,  ef  Comfort,  Ton,, 
and  md  lanreed,  also  of  ionora, 

Mrs,  Minaret  Armer,  ef  California 
and  New  Mexico,  was  a  pienttr  grower 
and  was  affectionately  known  tn  the  In- 
dustry as  the  Mohair  Queen, 

These  men  snd  their  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessors who  hsve  carried  on  the  family 
breeds  or  who  have  entered  the  field, 
have  been  re.^ponslble  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  truly  great  indiis- 
try—one  that  has  added  wealth  and 
security  to  a  vast  area  of  the  rolling  hills 
and  plateaus  of  southwest  Texas. 

TXXAS,    THX    NATTTEAL   HOICX 

At  this  point,  and  as  bearing  on  the 
Importance  of  this  Industry  to  our  econ- 
omy. I  desire  to  quote  from  a  1948  re- 
port by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  reasons'  for  the  dominant  poeltlon  of 
Texas  In  the  production  of  Angora  goats  are 
the  characteristics  both  of  the  animal  and 
and  of  the  natural  leaouroa  In  the  major 
producing  area.  The  center  ot  goat  raUlng 
In  Texaa  is  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
State,  a  region  generally  linown  as  tbe  Kd- 
wards  Plateau.  In  this  area,  wtiich  emliraces 
about  40  counties,  are  found  nearly  one-half 
of  the  world's  Angora  goats.  The  land  Is 
characterized  by  rolling  hills,  somewhat 
rough  and  broken,  covered  largely  with  live 
oak  and  cedar  treaa.  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  briishy  vegeUtloa.  The  elevation  is 
between  1.500  and  3.000  feet.  RainlaU  va- 
ries from  15  to  25  inches  per  year.  The  land 
In  tills  area  i.?  ideally  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Angora  goats,  since  these  "nimala 
feed  prtorvTtly  on  browse  and  secondarily  on 
graaa  and  weeds.  They  also  prefer  dry. 
rugged  areas  to  wet  and  marshy  range. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  conclude 
that  the  Angora  goats  have  became  "an 
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iBtecrml  i»art  o(  a  baliLnccd  system  of 
•Ciiculture  cmrrted  oa  la  ibis  region. " 

I  grower  >  prodaet  tbt  test  quAlUjr 
IB  tbc  United  State*  and  have 
raectred  a  taltfiar  price  per  pound  than 
In  other  Staiea.  accordioc  to  the 
authorltjr. 

Buch  remains  to  be  done  tn 

Um  ««y  of  laaprovtBC  the  quality  of  the 

careful  selec- 
It  li  fair  to  say  that 
t  the  kait  quality  aaohatr 
grovm  anywhere  la  the  world.  That 
fact  was  matfe  quite  evident  durlnc  the 
ncant  war  when  7.500.000  pounds  of 
Ttu^iab  Tw^f  *»•  was  purchased  by  this 
Otmiawnt  from  Turkey  to  keep  Ocr- 
■way  fivBi  0cltinc  it.  It  was  sold  shortly 
after  the  end  of  hoallhUe*.  and  experU 
n  found  that  the  Amerl- 
of  superior  quality. 
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In  thdr  cStots  to  diligently  strive  for 
iBiproTeaBCBt  of  the  breed,  the  American 
growers  have  had  active  orfanlxatlons 
devoted  to  that  task  for  half  a  century. 
These  have  included  the  National  Angora 
Record  Association  and  the  American 
Ai«ora  Goat  Breeders'  Association,  the 
latter  having  absorbed  the  former  by 
merger  in  1934.  Along  with  this  is  the 
Texas  Sheep  arul  Ooat  Raisers'  Associa- 
tkm.  devoted  to  the  Interest  of  both  sh«ep 
and  goats,  and  the  Texas  Angora  Ooat 
Raisers'  Association. 

In  addition,  the  growers  in  coopera- 
tiOB  vtth  tht  Oipaitment  of  Agriculture 
have  engaged  In  mearch  and  develop- 
ment programs,  seeking  new  markets 
and  new  uses.  Only  recently  tbc  grow- 
an  ralaod  one-third  of  a  93M00  fund 
which  is  now  being  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  a  Joint  research 
procram.  the  project  being  contracted 
to  Ralph  E.  Burgees  Services.  Inc..  of 
New  York.  This  involves  the  most  com- 
prehensive survey  ever  undertaken  of  the 
Uiaa  baloc  aude  and  prospective  uses 
and  deirdoiMnent  of  new  uses  for  thi^ 
BWhalr  fiber  which  throughout  the  ages 
has  added  so  much  to  the  economy  of 
nations  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankmd. 

The  progress  of  the  industry  in  this 
country  has  been  fraught  with  many 
dlAcultles  and  has  survived  many  trying 
times.  But  it  has  irown  steadily.  In 
1941.  the  peak  in  numbers  was  reached 
when  the  total  Angora  population 
climbed  to  4.544.000  At  present,  due  to 
liquidation  of  herds  caused  by  a  de- 
pressed market,  the  total  is  about  3.000.- 
000  of  which  an  estimated  &3  percent 
are  found  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Our 
total  cash  receipts  for  the  18.476.000 
poundn  of  mohair  marketed  In  1947  was 
$11,119,000  During  that  same  period 
the  production  in  Turkey  was  10.500.- 
Mt  potmds  and  m  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  4. COO  000  pounds.  For  20  years 
the  United  States  has  led  the  world  In 
Angora  goat  and  mohair  production. 

Baring  .survived  ^n.sitive  and  fluctu- 
ating markets.  droughL-^  heavy  losses 
from  bad  weather,  the  grower  of  today 
DcverthataM  ioofea  to  the  future  with  a 
aort  of  a  datarwrinatlon  and  faith  that 
baa  typified  the  Angora  luiwiami  m 
IMa  eoantry  for  a  hundred  ycara 


In  cMMlaiIng  this  report  on  the  An- 
gora lodBrtry  m  AaMrtea.  corertng  a  pe- 
riod of  lot  yean  of  ptwnommal  growth 
and  devetopment.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  one  of  the  most  fervent  modem- 
day  friends  the  growers  have  had.  I  re- 
fer to  the  late  and  lamented  Sam  Ash- 
bum,  of  San  Angelo.  Tex.,  who  wrote 
copiously  of  both  the  woes  and  thrills 
that  befell  the  Angora  raiser.  A<ihbum 
originated  a  column  la  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Tunes,  entitled  "Top  of  the 
Windmill"  The  Angora  goat  when 
freshly  shorn,  is  very  scnaltiTe  to  cold, 
wet  weather.  There  have  t>een  scores  of 
instances  where  sudden  weather 
changes  that  caught  the  flocks  away 
from  protection  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
hunoredy  and  in  some  cases  entire 
herds.  On  one  occasion  when  a  long 
drought  was  brafe^  by  a  cold  rainstorm 
immediately  following  sheanr\g.  one 
ranchman's  herd  was  wiped  out.  As 
typifying  the  spirit  and  grim  deter- 
mination of  the  intrepid  raiser,  Asta- 
burn  quoted  him  as  saying : 

I  said  I  vaa  out  of  ttac  goafc  bmlnsM.  but 
I  am  back  In  now  Tbls  nKihaIr  marliet  ba« 
Oared  up  again  and  I  am  to  buy  1.000  mlxatf 
foau  frooi  By  neighbor  ao  I  will  have 
■ooMtlUng  clac  to  lacrlflce  if  anottier 
drought  comes.  And  If  it  dOM  not  come 
they  win  make  me  plenty  of  money. 


Wkaf  s  Wroac  Witii  Britisli  liMkistry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  uxiMOu 
IN  THS  HOUSI  OF  RBPBBSSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  (Dl.)  Star  of  October  21.  1949: 

WHAT'S  waoMS  wrra  aatnaH   iMBtraraTT 

BrltMl  inaiwtfy  iMant  been  able  to  meet 
tba  eoMpattttva  coodttlons  of  world  trade. 
and.  for  that  reason.  American  taxpayers 
hare  been  auca«ed  bllllonx  to  keep  the 
BiitUh  economy  from  collapalng 

The  question.  "What's  wrong  with  British 
industry?"  has  evoked  a  number  of  answers. 
"Socialism."  Is  one  of  them.  "Oepreclstlon 
of  the  British  Industrial  plant  through  two 
wars."  Is  another.  "Bresk-up  of  the  Brltlah 
Empire."  Is  another.  And  so  the  speculstlve 
answers  go. 

But  the  most  encouraging  soswer  is  from 
tlie  first  of  several  British  management- 
labor  taams  which  are  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  study  industrial  production  here. 
The  first  group  to  report  Is  from  lh»  British 
steel  founding  Industry.  It  represents  the 
'yf »»»<»«  of  a  Brltlah  group  who  bsve  rar- 
naatly  studied  American  steel  production  and 
havs  compared  It  with  Brltuh  production. 
The  Bupcrlontj  of  American  staal  production 
la  frankly  acknowledged.  B— sons  for  that 
aupwiortty  are  summed  up  in  the  report  of 
the  sletl  team.  It  haa  just  been  published 
by  the  Anglo-American  CouncU  for  Pro- 
ductlTlty. 

The  report  declares  that  American  foun- 
dries prodtica  90  to  90  percent  more  than 
Brltiah.  tn  sptta  of  the  fact  that  Indtrldual 
Brtttoh  weehia  are  genaraUy  aiare  siciUftii 


in  this  Industry  titan  Americans.  This  is  a 
strange  paradox,  but  It  Is  explained  in  tha 
findings  of  the  British  Investigators. 

Ttoe  difference  In  American  and  British 
pjToductton  Is  explained  not  by  one.  but  by 
several  causes.  Among  them  are  British  lark 
ot  Incentives  for  both  managtsaant  and  labor 
(the  enervating  influence  of  aodalismi.  un- 
imaginative ruutlnlsm  (another  malady  at 
soclailaed  Industry),  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices I  a  nacassaxy  feature  of  statlsm)  and 
wasteful  production  methods.  The  British 
worker,  up  to  this  time,  has  not  been  pro- 
duction conscious.  He  is  more  sectirtty  con- 
scious. The  Brltt.<)h.  on  ttte  contrary,  find 
tli«  American  foondry  laduatvy  production 
conscious,  txjtli  laaaafnMBt  aad  labor. 
(But  If  thU  Industry  follows  ttM  tmid.  it 
wtii  grow  Increasingly  aecurlty  conacious.)" 

I;  rxiuired  some  honest  soul  searching  for 
th^  British  team  to  report  that  in  Britain 
"traditional  practice  is  all  too  frequently  a 
euphemtam  for  obstinacy,  'trade  custom'  for 
plg-headedacas.  If  any  rule,  practice,  or  pol- 
icy acu  against  high  productivity.  It  offends 
agauist  the  community  as  a  whole,  at  de- 
fianc*  to  whom  a  smaller  interest  must  not 
selilshly  sat  itaelf.  •  •  •  Neither  the  fail- 
ure of  a  company  which  works  at  low  pro- 
ducUvlty  nor  loss  of  his  }ob  because  an  em- 
ployee Is  IneiBclent  Is  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
fair The  protection  of  Inefflclcncy  at  wtuit- 
ever  level  conatitutes  a  danger." 

The  report  tlaaa  dtsniases  tlM  old  problem 
of  labor's  resit anca  to  technological  Im- 
prorements  wlilch  displace  workers.  **Oppo- 
sitioD  to  increased  productivity  on  that  ac- 
count U  as  misguided  and  ill -conceived  as  the 
nineteenth  century  uprising  against  tha  usa 
of  power  spinning  machines  and  weaving 
looms  There  are  other  forms  of  production 
to  employ  those  displaced." 

And  consider  this  astonishing  conclusion 
of  our  British  visitors,  after  studying  Ameri- 
can production.  Tlia  report  declares  tiiat 
under  the  present  high  British  taxation.  In- 
centive to  production  Is  largely  lacking  among 
twth  labor  and  management.  The  report  de- 
darea  that  "soma  form  of  direct  Incentive  Is 
•saentlal.  and  the  Incentive  must  be  properly 
shared  by  manual  workers,  supervisors,  man- 
agers, and  technicians,  and  in  faimeas  by 
ownrrs  and  Investors  also.  The  customers 
must,  gain  through  reduced  prices." 

The  British  team  has  summed  up  admir- 
ably the  advantages  of  a  free  competitive 
capitalist  economy  over  the  restricted  soclal- 
irt  economy.  What  It  has  said.  In  a  nutshell, 
is  tiiat  socUllsed  industry  lacks  the  incen- 
tives of  private  Industry  and  cannot.  In  com- 
petitive markets,  compete  with  the  products 
of  capiuilst  industry. 


The  Steel  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  BURKE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  lMn«SENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
October  1  over  500.000  steel  workers, 
members  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  CIO.  have  been  on  the  picket 
line.  This  strike  Is  not  the  result  of 
irrciponaible  union  leadership.  Nor  does 
It  result  from  exaggerated,  unreasonable 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  memt>ers  of 
the  union. 

How.  then,  do  we  find  ourselves  In  a 
situation  of  this  kind?  What  caused  this 
strike?    Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  record 
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in  connection  with  the  current  strike  in 
the  steel  IndiiStry. 

Por  a  period  of  several  weeks  the  union 
negotiated  with  steel  management  for  a 
wage  increase,  for  a  social -Insurance 
plan,  and  for  a  pension  plan.  To  each  of 
these  items  representatives  of  the  steel 
companies  answered  a  blimt.  emphatic 
"No." 

When  it  seemed  clear  that  negotiations 
had  broken  down  and  a  strike  was  about 
to  ensue,  the  President  requested  the 
union  and  the  companies  involved  to  con- 
tinue work  under  the  existing  collective 
bargaining  contracts  for  a  period  of  60 
days.  The  President  indicated  he  was 
appointing  a  fact-finding  board  to  study 
the  issues  Involved  in  the  dispute  and  to 
TT.ake  recommendations  as  to  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement. 

The  union's  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  w  as  prompt.  Many  of  the 
steel  companies  were  very  reluctant  to 
accept  the  proposal  though  they  eventu- 
ally did  90. 

For  a  period  of  18  days  the  Steel  Indus- 
try Board  took  voluminous  testimony 
and  received  much  documentary  evidence 
both  from  the  union  and  the  steel  indus- 
try. It  spent  an  additional  10  days 
studying  the  records  of  the  hearings  and 
preparing  its  recommendations. 

When  the  report  of  the  Board  was 
presented  to  the  President  on  September 
10  and  slmultaneoiisly  made  public,  it 
was  praised  from  coast  to  coast  by  the 
Nation  s  presa  aa  a  "statesmanlike"  docu- 
ment. Both  sides  to  the  dispute  were 
universally  called  upon  to  accept  the 
Board's  recommendations  as  a  basLs  for 
settlement. 

The  Board's  recommendations  were 
direct  and  easily  imderstandable.  It  rec- 
ommended against  a  wage  increase  at 
this  time.  It  recommended  that  the 
steel  Industry  establish  a  program  of 
social  insurance  and  pensions  for  its 
workers  on  a  non-contilbutory  basis — in 
other  words,  the  total  cost  of  10  cent* 
an  hour  to  be  paid  for  by  the  steel 
companies. 

I>e5pite  the  fact  that  It  meant  giving 
up  the  demand  for  a  wage  increase  the 
union  accepted  the  recommendations  of 
the  Steel  Industry  Board.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  union  was  promptly 
hailed  by  the  Nation's  press  as  a  major 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  industrial 
peace,  as  indeed  it  was.  At  that  time 
It  was  assumed  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  fact-finding  board  would  of 
course  be  accepted  by  the  steel  industry. 

But  for  reaisons  which  they  alcne  know 
the  major  steel  companies  rejected  the 
Board's  recommendations.  They  forced 
a  strike  In  the  steel  industry.  Their 
continued  refusal  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  fact-finding  board 
prolongs  the  strike  and  adversely  affects 
our  economic  situation. 

I  have  briefly  cited  this  factual  record 
of  the  steel  industry  labor  dispute  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
cume  for  lis,  as  representatives  of  the 
people  in  our  respective  districts,  to 
speak  out  plainly  in  protest  against  the 
actioos  of  the  steel  indu-stry  in  this  dis- 
pute. No  amount  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising or  higli- pressure  propaganda  can 
ever  convince  the  people  ot  this  Nation 


that  the  courae  pursued  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry during  the  past  several  months 
has  been  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  and  Its  welfare.  It  has 
not  been  to  the  interest  of  industrial 
peace.  It  has  had.  and  is  having,  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  stability  of  our 
economy.  The  course  followed  by  the 
steel  industry  is  a  repudiation  of  every 
concept  of  genuine  collective  bargaining. 
Let  the  steel  industry  Immediately 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  fact- 
finding board.  Let  the  industry  match 
the  union's  demonstrated  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility throughout  this  entire  dis- 
pute. Let  the  industry  end  its  arrogant 
defiance  of  public  opinion  and  grant  the 
social  insurance  and  pensi(Hi  programs 
to  which  its  employees  are  so  justifiably 
entitled. 


A  Tribvte  to  Christepkcr  Colunbiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or    WISCOMSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12   1949 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
four  and  a  half  centuries  ago  a  brave 
Genoese  voyager  led  a  handfiil  of  men 
across  the  western  ocean  in  search  for 
a  short  route  to  the  Orient.  And  even 
though  he  never  realized  his  dream  and 
never  reached  the  land  of  the  East  In- 
dies, he  (Hiened  a  New  World  to  the  peo- 
ple of  western  Europe — that  New  World 
which  was  to  become  the  land  of  new  na- 
tions, imbued  with  great  new  spirit,  and 
which  was  to  witness  the  birth  and  the 
growth  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  already  in  1482,  10  years  before 
It  was  to  be  put  into  effect,  that  Chris- 
topher Columbus  presented  King  John  n 
of  Portugal  with  a  plan  for  a  western 
voyage — a  plan  which  was  promptly 
turned  down.  Through  the  ensuing  10 
years  he  journeyed  to  the  various  courts 
of  Europe  seeking  aid  neceasary  for  the 
realization  of  hi.*:  ambitious  dream,  but 
the  results  of  his  efforts  were  equally 
discouraging.  No  one  wotild  back  a 
dreamer  who  had  such,  in  those  days,  im- 
practical yet  ambitious,  plans. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  not  to  be 
dismayed.  He  climg  to  his  idea — the 
challenging,  gnawing  notion  that  he 
could  reach  the  Orient  by  sailing  West. 
It  worried  him  and  would  not  let  him 
rest.  That  was  the  difference  between 
Columbus  and  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries. He  was  convinced.  He  knew.  He 
wanted  to  go.  Neither  the  fear  of  sailing 
through  an  unknown  ocean  or  the  uncer- 
tainty of  traversing  unmeasured  dis- 
tances with  questionable  results  would 
daunt  him.  But  he  was  forced  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  anyone  would  give  him 
the  ships. 

It  was  the  perseverance  and  the  cour- 
ageous spirit  of  Columbus  that  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  opening  of  the  new 
world — and  It  Is  to  the  memory  of  that 
courageous  man.  who  for  10  years  would 
not  accept  defeat,  that  we  today  pay  trib- 
ute. 


In  the  years  between  1482  and  1492 
Christopher  Columbus  lived  with  a 
dream.  He  eked  out  a  living  by  selling 
books  and  drawing  maps,  always  propa- 
gating his  one  idea.  His  red  hair  turned 
silver  and  he  began  to  suffer  from  arthri- 
tis; his  cape  and  his  shoes  became  so  full 
of  holes  that  he  could  not  go  out  on  rainy 
days.  But  he  kept  on  waiting  and  talk- 
mg.  always  talking  of  his  dream.  To 
that  undaunted  dreamer  the  world  owes 
a  vast  debt. 

After  10  years  fortune  smiled  on  him. 
With  borrowed  money,  the  help  of  Luis 
Santangel,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse 
at  the  Spanish  court,  and  the  support  of 
Qiieen  Isabella  he  commenced  his  first 
voyage  across  the  unknown  western 
ocean — a  voyage  which  was  to  have  such 
tremendous  world-shaking  restilts. 
Neither  the  beseechings  of  his  fellow  cap- 
tains nor  the  crew  which  became  rebel- 
lious when  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land 
for  almost  2  months  could  stop  him  now. 
And  then,  on  October  12.  1492.  land  was 
sighted,  and  the  age  of  exploration  and 
conquest  of  the  new  world  began. 

Christopher  Columbus  day.  which  we 
commemorated  yesterday.  Is  no  mere 
tribute  to  the  past.  It  Is  a  dynamic  chal- 
lenge to  the  present  and  to  the  future. 
Enriched  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  strengthened  by  the  example  of  cour- 
ageous men  like  Christopher  Columbus, 
may  we  take  heart  in  our  efforts  to  ac- 
complish those  worthy  ends  which,  even 
in  our  age,  may  be  deemed  as  fruitless 
dreams  by  some. 


A  Deserved  Tribnte  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  tbe  United  States  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

or  tasBasTm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  "WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  criticism  of  the  work  and  record 
of  the  CorjK  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Such  criticism  is  generally 
either  by  uninformed  sources  or  by  those 
who  are  selfish  or  disappointed  in  the 
promotion  of  public  works  that  will  not 
bear  clear  analysis  and  that  cannot  be 
economically  constructed. 

Projects  are  being  proposed  and  plans 
are  being  adopted  for  several  million  dol- 
lars for  public  works.  Many  of  these 
works  are  necessary  for  the  normal  fiinc- 
tions  of  the  Goveriunent.  Others,  while 
necessary,  can  be  used  to  Increase  ran- 
ployment  when  unemplosmaent  becomes 
prevalent.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  a 
shelf  of  sound  public  works  so  that  work 
relief  and  half-baked  projects  will  not 
be  constructed  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
viding for  employment. 

Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  had  much  and 
wide  experience  in  public  works  under 
the  national  industrial  recovery  pro- 
gram In  the  early  d&ys  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt His  experiences  In  public  construc- 
tion and  his  views  with  respect  to  tha 
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eonstitutf  unaiuwvr- 
to  any  cnticum  of  th« 
Corpg  of  Kncin^er^  or  any  effort  to  strip 
than  of  thctr  civil  function* 

IMlAtr  lemre  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
■MUte  m  tht  llaOM».  I  quote  from  an 
•rtlcli  by  am.  Kuth  Johnson  from  the 
iturday  Bveninc  Port  of  January  26. 


tr  It  wmt9  ftll  to  haw  bMB  don*  ov«r  agata 
I  wouM  hAT*  vntt«n  the  MattM*  to  prorfda 
for  an  Mtmtolatrator  witb  a  UBall  mt^tmmf 
taarO  of  tfe*  kaal  conarrurUon  tx^OTta  ta 
tbm  eounuy.  but  t  would  hava  naatf  aa  aaecu- 
Uv«  oOcw  G«n.  Bttvard  Markfeam.  mam  Chivf 
of  gnglaiwa  af  ika  UaitMi  ataiaa  Army 

I  would  haw  bout  Um  wboto  tfacratraUaad 
tamtortal  organlxatkn  upon  Um  baato  and 
th«  pattam  oT  tba  exUttn;  irvtra  of 
Xwpa.  aopplemrnting  each 
rith  a  atair  of  ciri:ian  enrtneen. 
and    ocoatnietloo    czpcrta       It 

It  would  hava  aeaalamtad  apaad.  It  would 
hara  r»aaoTad  worry  about  apcculaUon.  Xa- 
forttlam.  and  graft. 


WYiere  World  War  III  Could  Start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxutotf 

DC  TRZ  BOOBS  Or  RXPIUBBXNTATIvaB 

Thurtdnw.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oao.  I  Include  the  foilowlnK  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  <IU.)  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 11.  1949: 


WAa  m  COTTU)  itait 

Aaaarlcans  haT«  been  watcblng  with  con- 
kbie  intarcat  th«  flare-up  of  trouble  be- 
Martbal  Tito,  of  Tucoalarla.  and  Mar- 
ahal  Stalin,  of  Buaala. 

la  fact  our  OoTemment  haa  baao  giv- 
ing more  tLan  a  little  encourafaaaant  to 
Marabal  Tito  on  tlM  tliaory  that  anyone 
wbo  cauaea  trouble  for  RuasU  U  a  friend  of 
IPa  hava  announoed  plans  for  sale  of 
mlU  to  the  Tugoalavtan  dictator  and 
alao  have  approved  the  granting  of  a  bu^a 
loan  to  blm  bj  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

While  Tito  U  hardly  a  fellow  for  us  to  get 
sociable  with,  considering  his  past  record, 
wa  have  .'t  been  adverse  to  patting  blm  on 
the  back  for  his  defiance  of  the  Ruialan 
baar.  How  far  we  are  willing  to  go  ta  a  prob- 
laaa  that  is  parplcKlng  not  only  to  some 
Aaaarlcans  but  Huaau  as  wall. 

Tba  Tugoalav  situation  has  now  reached  a 
pcint  wbara  wa  must  traad  carefully  and 
•asOy  laat  wa  get  ouraelraa  embroiled  in  a 

■vaaia  la  eonttnulng  to  bring  great  pres- 
«■«  to  baar  on  Tito.  Marahal  Stalin  cannot 
airard  to  let  bla  eratwhlla  friend  get  away 
with  bla  refusal  to  put  Ruasun  domlnatloa 
ahaad  of  Tugoalav  aatlooaliaaL  Tito  haa 
a*»pud  «k«  thaery  that  ha  ota  be  a  Com- 
monUt  and  stiU  ba  patrloUe  to  Tugoalavla. 
That  doasnt  enter  mto  Ruaalaa  plana. 

XT  Tito  makaa  his  stand  good,  there  are 
bound  to  ba  other  Conununlat  laadaia  la 
Bulgaria  and  ■■agary  and  raarliiaioiatla 
aad  other  aaaaltlta  aatlona  who  would  aaek 
to  aatulala  hla^  Buaate  ailght  aooa  have  a 
half  doaaa  anninlaa  oo  har  haada  That  la 
why  aha  araat  knock  Tito  tfoara  and  quickly. 

Bo  far.  ataUn  has  exerted  e%ery  poaalbla 
pvaaauis  against  Tito  abort  of  war.  Rus- 
atan    tavaataB    of   TUfoalavla    may    be    the 


It  step  In  the  battle  between  the  two  die- 
tatora.  That  u  especially  so  if  Dtalln  U  coa- 
vtaeatf  that  the  tJnitad  Biaiaa  will  aot  riaa 
to  Tlto'i  defense.  Ivaa  aov.  the  Ooaunu- 
alat  Party  la  engaged  la  aa  antl-Tlto  propa* 
ganda  drive  In  the  t7nltad  BUtaa  to  preveat 
our  giving  such  aid. 

If  there  u  no  outaMa  tatarfcrenee,  Rtia- 
sta  should  have  llttia  trouble  In  overrun- 
ftvla  and  <mm  awre  eatabllah- 
of  that  ao— Uj.  Ttiat  (act 
ilo  for  THoli  appaala  for  United  Na- 
tatarvanUoa.  Ha  la  aadaavorlng  to 
it  any  Rusalan  tnvaalon  of  his  country. 
Should  we  be  unwise  enough  to  give  ma- 
terial asalitance  to  Tito  in  caae  of  a  war 
between  bu  country  and  Rnaala.  we  almoat 
certainly  would  find  ouraalvaa  eeabroUed  la 
rid  war  III  Despite  our  distrust  of  Rus- 
thare  would  be  Uttle  sentiment  in  this 
DT  iDlartwaaea  in  a  war  between 
two  Ooaaaiualat  dictators.  Any  aid  we  give 
to  Tito  should  be  sulBclently  restrained  that 
It  cannot  draw  ua  Into  conflict.  If  the  Com- 
munlsts  want  to  fight,  let  them  fight  be- 
tween themaalvea.  We  want  ao  part  In  their 
batUe. 


Idiotic  Policy  oe  ForcifB  lavestaieat 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^^RKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  uicHMun 

nt  THl  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  thp  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1949: 

WHjm.  rOUCT    OM    rCMUlCN    IMViaTMXMT 

Here  la  one  cf  the  strangest  paradoxes  of 
all  time — Prealdent  Truman's  propoaal  to 
ea.^  taxea  for  American  Investors  In  foreign 
Industry. 

Por.  while  his  Administration  thus  rushes 
to  stimulate  private  mveatment  abroad.  It 
contlnuea  Its  policy  of  harassing  and  penal- 
izing the  only  branches  of  American  Indus- 
try that  can  provide  suCBclent  profit  funds  to 
invest  In  foreign  enterprise. 

The  whole  plan  is  self -contradictory.  How 
can  a  Government  that  kicks  certain  bu&l- 
neaa  firms  all  over  the  lot.  because  they 
happen  to  be  eflVclent  enough  to  prosper, 
expect  the  same  companlea  to  lift  themaalvea 
from  the  ground  and  obediently  And  the 
millions  he  wants  them  u>ralse  for  Kxiropean 
and  Asiatic  Industry? 

While  doing  everything  It  can  to  injure  and 
handicap  American  busloeaa.  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration wants  American  business  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  foreign  btulneaa  and  foreign 
governments. 

That  administration  has  been  acting  very 
aelf -righteously  in  fighting  anything  in  thla 
country  that  savors  of  monopoly.  It  haa 
attacked,  and  Is  trying  to  break  up,  such 
corporations  as  duPont  and  the  Great  At- 
lantic Jr  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

But  at  the  aame  time  It  is  urging  Amer- 
ican Invcatment  in  countrlea  where  the  car- 
tel syatem  of  monopoly  notoriously  controls 
the  economy. 

A  big.  well-managed  company  In  the  United 
Stataa  la  something  to  be  smashed.  In  the 
AdodaJatratlon  view.  But  the  vicious  Euro- 
pean cartela  tiiat  have  strangled  buslna« 
antarpriae  abroad  for  many  years  are  to  ba 
encouraged  by  American  aid  and  inveatment. 

It  juat  doaan't  make  aanaa. 

Mr.  Truman's  lateat  propoaala  for  helping 
foreign  countries  come  under  the  heading  of 
bla  point  four  plan  to  build  up  underdevel- 


oped araaa  la  Suropt.  Latin  Aia«rl«a.  Aala 

and  Africa. 

In  the  (our  poatwar  year*  from  July  1, 
IMA.  to  July  1.  1940.  the  United  Stataa  haa 
already  donated  113,300.000.000  to  natlona 
abroad. 

In  addition  the  United  Statea  haa  granted 
la  the  same  period  110.808  000.000  In  crcdita 
oo  which  repayment  over  a  certain  number 
of  years  Is  luppoaedly  requl'ed  From  our 
past  experience  with  such  foreign  loans  we 
might  as  well  write  off  moat  of  tbcae  billlona 
aa  permanenily  gone 

With  direct  aid  of  this  type  ttUl  continu- 
ing, the  Prealdent  wants  United  States  In- 
vestors to  help  out  with  their  own  funds, 
and  be  Is  promising  them  a  number  of  con- 
oaaalons  in  the  way  of  liberalized  tax  laws 
on  incofna  earned  In  foreign  countrlea. 

The  PraaMant  must  know  that  thla  is  no 
small-time  proposition.  Some  scattered 
blue-sky  promoters  might  try  to  lure  suck- 
ers into  foreign  investments  with  promisaa 
of  M  percent  or  more  return — promises  that 
can  never  be  made  good.  But  this  field  la 
obvioualy  not  for  the  small  individual  In- 
vestor. It  is  only  for  big  capital,  backed  up 
by  skilled  and  far-sighted  management. 
Even  so.  the  difficulties  In  foreign  Invest- 
ment at  this  time,  with  currencies  tang'.ed 
a.id  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  wlth- 
drawsl  of  funds,  are  acute 

But  the  Industrlea  which  might  t>e  able 
and  willing  to  risk  investment  abroad  are 
the  very  ones  that  are  the  objects  of  admin- 
istration hoat'llty.  A  firm  that  Is  efficiently 
opersted.  and  tluit.  in  consequence,  msuiat^es 
to  make  profits  and  to  expand.  Is  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Government  and  apt 
to  find  Itself  marked  for  harassment.  One 
that  la  badly  managed,  that  loses  money  and 
apea  the  Government  In  wasteful  practices, 
presumably  could  count  upon  administra- 
tion approval.  But  business  efficiency  is  not 
to  be  tolerated 

If  the  President  Is  so  avid  to  help  foreign 
nations  with  American  capital  put  up  by 
corporations  and  Individuals  he  needs  to 
do  more  than  propoae  tlie  easing  ot  tazea  on 
profits  obtained  abroad. 

He  should  treat  American  busineas  and 
foreign  busineaa  with  the  same  standards 
of  equity  and  impartiality. 

He  should  stop  his  paradoxical  nonsense 
of  whlppln;;  U.ilted  States  industry  with 
one  hand  and  trying  to  extract  from  its  pock- 
eU.  with  the  other,  millions  for  the  revival 
of  Industry  abroad,  which  U  largely  cartel- 
dominated. 


Historic  Horse  Race  in  Lot  Angeles  Nearly 
100  Years  Afo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or    CALlrOFNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  celebration  of  California's  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  It  seems  appropriate 
that  a  review  of  the  following  historical 
event  which  occurred  in  Los  Angeles 
would  be  in  proper  order. 

The  two  prominent  old  California  fam- 
ilies referred  to  In  the  following  story 
have  left  a  lasting  Impression  upon  the 
State.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
streets  in  Los  Angeles  are  named  In 
memory  of  the  Pico  and  Sepuiveda  fam- 
ilies. Many  of  their  descendants  still 
Uve  there. 
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I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
youngest  son  of  Plo  Pico,  the  last  Mexican 
governor  of  Lower  California  when  it  in- 
cluded southern  Calilornia  under  Max- 
lean  nile. 

The  Sepuiveda  family  is  still  prominent 
In  the  civil  and  social  life  of  California. 
Here  is  a  story  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened in  Los  Angeles  on  July  4,  1852. 
as  publi-shed  recently  In  the  American 
Weekly: 

(By  C.  S.  Swetfey  and  Warren  Hail) 
"It  will."  Said  Joee  Andrea  Sepxilveda.  "^ 
the  fastest  horse  in  theee  parts  ■ 
•Except  for  Saroo. "  Pio  Pico  aaid. 
•No  exceptiona."  Sepuiveda  aald.    "It  can 
beat  Sarco." 
"For  sas.OOO?"  Pico  asked. 
"For  »25.000."  Sepuiveda  aaid,  "and  any- 
thing else  you  care  to  wager." 

The  race,  which  probably  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  larger  percentage  of  Callfornias 
population  than  any  other  in  the  State  s 
history,  was  set  for  July  4.  1852.  It  was  run 
over  a  9-mUe  course  in  what  is  now  the  very 
heart  of  Los  Angeles,  and  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  in  gold,  real  estate. 
and  livestock  changed  tiands  on  the  outcome. 
There  were  no  pro-uder  and  few  richer 
families  In  California  than  the  Picoe  and 
Sepulvadas.  Plo  Pico,  the  iaat  governor  of 
Upper  California  under  llexican  rule,  had 
l)een  deposed  when  tl»e  Americana  took  over 
in  1846.  Jose  Andres  Sepuiveda  owned  the 
30.000-acre  Rancho  San  Vincente.  where 
miich  of  the  cUy  of  SanU  Monica  now  stands. 
Rivalry  between  them  waa  not  new.  but  it 
had  reached  a  climax  when  Sepuiveda  an- 
nounced ne  waa  imporUng  from  Aurtralia  a 
horse  named  Black  Swan,  which  his  agents 
assured  him  could  ahow  its  heels  to  any 
native-bred  animal.  Pico  was  proud  of  his 
thousands  of  horses,  but  proudest  of  all  of 
Sarco.  a  bleek  creamy  desccndcnt  of  Arabian 
stock. 

•'Don  Jose  must  have  lost  his  senses,"  Pico 
said.  "Saroo  can  outrun  any  horse  in  the 
world." 

The  $25,000  stake  was  only  the  beginning. 
Long  before  tba  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
which  had  Become  the  year's  most  important 
Heats  since  the  Americfuis  took  over,  the  l>?t 
between  the  t«'o  horse  owners  also  included 
600  taoraea.  tOO  mares.  500  heifers.  500  calvea, 
500  sheep,  and  various  parcels  of  land.  Every 
time  the  two  met,  the  ante  was  raised. 

Word  of  the  impending  race  waa  spreading 
through  tlie  State,  and  when  tlie  ship  from 
Australia  reached  ^^"  Francisco,  half  of  the 
residenu  of  the  musiirooming  city  were  at 
the  dock  to  watch  Black  Swan  being  hoisted 
overboard.  Foremost  in  the  crowd  was  Don 
Joee  who  liad  journeyed  north  with  his  train- 
er. BUI  Brady,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  prize. 
Brady  rode  the  travel-weary  horse  over  VjO 
mUae  of  dastry  trails  to  Los  Angeles,  caring 
for  it  along  the  way  like  an  anxious  mother. 
Don  Jose  went  back  by  boat.  The  land  route 
woult  be  too  wearying  for  a  man  already  ex- 
hausted by  excitement 

Black  Swan  had  a  week  to  rest  before  the 
race,  but  instead  of  allowing  the  homesick 
creatiu'e  to  roam  a  pasttu^.  Sepuiveda  or- 
dered It  led  dally  through  the  plaza  to  be 
admired. 

Opinions  on  its  chances  were  freely  ex- 
pressed and  about  equally  divided.  In  the 
town  whi  h  had  been  named  El  Pueblo  del 
Rio  de  Nuostra  Sefiora  La  Reina  de  Los  An- 
geles de  Potcluncuia  and  which  was  teeming 
with  the  oiverflow  from  the  gold  rtish.  bull 
fighting,  cock  fighting,  and  horse  racing  were 
by  far  the  most  important  occ\irrence8. 

The  population  was  less  than  3,000.  but  at 
least  twice  that  many,  it  seemed,  crowded  on 
the  Pourth  of  July  Into  the  tree-lined  plaza, 
where  everything  traditionally  started  and 
•Bded.  Visitors  had  come  from  as  far  north 
aa  Sacramento,  and  aa  far  south  as  the  Up 


flg  Low«r  California,  and  moat  of  fham  ap- 
paared  to  bt  weighted  down  with  fold  to  bet 
on  the  race. 

It  waa  a  picturesque  gathering.  Gaily 
attired  caballeroa.  wearing  short,  tight  jack- 
ets of  blue,  green  and  yellow  trimmed  with 
fllver  and  lace,  and  flared,  brass-buttoned 
calsonaras  or  panti  of  the  same  hues,  jangled 
paat  am  thatr  bones,  riding  aix  and  eight 
ateeaat  to  be  mcn-e  sure  of  attracting  atten- 
tion. Flowing  serapes  and  wtde  sombreroa 
were  everywl»ere. 

The  attire  of  the  women  was  almost  aa 
colorful  and  the  brilliant  rcbozoa  or  scarfs 
tied  around  their  heads  might  pale  a  rain- 
bow. 

Don  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  created  a  sensa- 
tion when  he  arrived  on  his  black  steed  fol- 
loired  by  iila  16  sons,  all  of  them  over  C  feet 
tall  and  each  arrayed  in  silver,  tooled  leather 
and  velvet  trappings  worth  the  price  of  a 
modem  sedan.  Peter  Biggs,  the  municipal 
bart)er,  was  suirounded  by  a  crowd  on  the 
theory  that  he  might  have  an  inside  tip. 

Starting  time  was  heralded  by  the  arrival 
of  E>on  Joae's  buxom  wife  in  an  open  carriage 
trailed  by  a  vast  retinue  of  servants  and 
attendants.  In  a  large  handkerchief  she 
carried  a  smalt  fortune  In  $50  gold  pieces 
which  she  distributed  among  her  entourage 
to  be  wagered  on  Black  Swan. 

Before  John  O.  Nichols,  the  mayor,  fired 
the  starting  gun  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Bella 
Union,  many  of  ihe  spectators  had  spread 
out  along  San  Pedro  Sueet,  a  10-foot,  vine- 
yard-lined rosd  wiuch  had  been  chosen  as 
the  course. 

As  the  horaes  sped  toward  the  turning 
point,  four  and  a  half  miles  out,  various 
c?.t>allero8  came  spurring  l>ack  to  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  race. 

"Sarco  is  in  front  by  10  lengths!" 

'•Plo  Pico  will  be  the  richest  man  in  Cali- 
fornia-    Sarco  can't  lose  now!" 

"Black  Swan  is  100  yards  behind!" 

There  were  long  minutes  of  tense  waiting, 
and  then  a  dense  cloud  of  dust  rolled  swiftly 
up  the  return  path.  In  front  of  it.  to  the 
crowd's  amazement,  was  a  big  black  horse 
that  seemed  to  be  gaining  speed  with  every 
step.  Black  Swan  flew  acroea  the  finish 
line  an  easy  victor  and  Jose  Andres  Sepuiveda 
was  the  happiest  man  in  all  the  Golden  West. 


Camden:  A  Nortkem  View 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIBENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wilcox  Progressive  Era.  published  In 
Camden,  Ala.,  under  date  of  September  8. 
1949: 

caioar:  a  woarKxaN  vnrw 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  those  wtM) 
talked  with  CabeU  PhUUps  on  his  week-end 
vlalt  to  Camden  last  month  to  read  his  New 
York  Times  Magazine  article. 

However,  we  in  Camden  might  have  ex- 
pected hia  story  to  be  aa  It  waa.  Written  for 
consumption  by  northern  readers,  it  would 
not  liave  t>een  true  to  type  if  it  tiad  not  con- 
tained the  things  that  tiiey  have  ccnna  to 
expect  in  articles  written  about  the  South. 

The  Camden  case  study  is  largely  marked 
by  a  shallowness,  a  failure  to  get  Ixneath 
the  surface  in  almost  every  aspect  of  the  local 
scene.      This     superficiality     is     frequently 


eovcrwl  up  by  generallttaa  aboat  tke  Sovtli 

as  a  wbole. 

Tba  article  aaems  to  have  bean  wmaan  fef 
adding  to  its  writer's  preooncelvag  Utaaa  MMk 
facta,  half-truths,  and  misconceptions  abuvt 
Camden  aa  would  fit  the  bias  of  his  readers  In 
the  North.  Ttie  local  material  was  obtained 
on  a  S-day  vlalt  here  early  In  August 

Probably  there  would  be  no  point  in  going 
through  the  Tlmsa  article  and  enrrecttng 
each  erroneous  statement,  quaUfyinc  each 
partially  true  item  with  an  "and"  or  "btrt." 
Perhaps  iU  chief  objecUonable  feature  is  an 
often -recurring  unfortunate  choice  ot  word 
or  phrase,  frequently  inaccurate  and  some- 
times merely  discourteous,  where  use  of  a 
different  term  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate and  less  unfair.  The  use  of  tbeae 
words  Is  less  excusable  than  the  natvtral  mlB> 
imderstandings  and  wrong  interpretations 
incident  to  the  shortness  of  time  devoted  to 
the  study  here. 

Of  course,  a  certain  license  is  permitted  in 
an  article  of  this  kind,  as  for  example,  the 
bolltng-down  of  conversations  vrtth  several 
local  people  into  a  single  expression,  quoted 
as  coming  from  a  local  Protestant  mlntefesr, 
and  including  therein  some  conclusions  of 
the  reporter  which  were  never  intended  by 
any  of  these  Interviewed. 

And  in  ail  faimesa,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  some  good  things  were  said  in  the 
article  about  Camden  and  its  people.  A  tew 
years  ago  nothing  of  the  kind  would  have 
ever  appeared  In  any  article  about  the  South 
to  be  read  in  the  North.  The  Times  story 
refers  to  prospective  changes  in  the  South 
tt*  an  epic  metamorphoaia.  Possibly  the 
fact  that  some  admirable  qualities  were  re- 
ported as  present  here  may  indicate  a  meta- 
morphosis of  another  kind — a  metamorphosis 
in  which  articles  on  the  South  as  they  have 
Ijeen  and  still  are  v?rltten,  wotild  change  into 
objective,  fair,  maybe  even  sympathetic 
afcories  of  a  region  which,  liowever  peculiar  ita 
problems,  is  sfter  all  a  part  of  these  United 
States.  Is  such  a  change  too  much  to  hope 
for? 


Veterans'  Hospital  Frofnm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  H<»TH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  n.  R. 
5965,  entitled,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  certain  veterans'  ho^- 
tals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ait  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  my  election  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress and  hear  the  plans  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  proper  medical  care 
and  hospitalliatlon  for  the  veterans  of 
the  Nation.  These  plans  were  very  in- 
telligently and  carefully  discussed  and 
explained  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  as  Vet- 
erans' Administrator,  during  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress,  and  he  was  most  persua- 
sive in  his  argument  that  all  of  this  hos- 
I^talizaticn  was  needed,  that  it  had  been 
given  very  careful  consideration  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration,  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dis- 
abled Ameritian  Veterans,  r.nd  many 
other  service  organizations  and  was  a 
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wrU-lnt«fr«t«d  And  cmrvfuUy  planned 
and  murh-nevded  proffram.  He  ex- 
plaint  frequently  that  each  of  tlMM 
hoBpitaU  to  be  conttnHlsd  vatdm  th« 
plan  had  been  iocatrd  OidBr  Afttr  ««rerul 
InrentltKtion  of  the  neceMlty  for  th« 
particular  hoNpltal.  the  medical  care  that 
wa«  Available  for  tamr,  and  the  need 
that  It  would  nil  in  the 
muuMP  m  whtch   it 


OtMrtl  Bradley  And  hii  mtHtlti 
Um  TttorAA*'  Adminhtratlon  wtf« 
ifeteluttly  trnwrnmi  th«  pro- 

irtim  wa*  Mtmnrf  Id  furtiisti  un  vtoptr 
hoftpii*)  and  medt0«l  aanFlat  for  voloroM 
of  all  ««ra. 

Thu  WA«  tho  plan  until  the  well- 
known  FTwHimiAl  cut-back  of  tha 
fundt  drmarkod  for  thl.t  protram  dur- 
Ing  the  early  port  of  1M9  I  hope  the 
Proildent  will  at  some  later  date  con- 
and  approve  the  program  as  out- 
by  ao  able  and  inteUiitent  a  man 
a<  the  former  AdmmLstrator.  Oen.  Omar 
Bradley. 

With  thl5  Idea  In  mind,  the  Hoa<te 
and  Senate  hare  boUl  rostored  $237,000.- 
000  to  carrr  out  ttali  pcogram.  and  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Pre5ldent  will  be  will- 
ing to  carry  through  this  program  which 
would  mean  ao  much  to  the  disabled  vet- 
erans and  many  veterans  who  are  not 
dUabled  but  need  hospitalization  from 
tiBie  to  time. 

It  may  be  that  %incf  there  ha5  been 
a  cut-t>aclc  by  the  President  in  the  budget 
recommendations  for  the  Eighty-first 
CoosTHs  that  he  would  ba  glad  to  have 
O  JliOcUop  from  the  Coocren  as  to  the 
rartOTAllOtt  of  thla  program  which,  in  my 
optelon.  aiMOld  be  restored  substan- 
tially as  outlined  by  Oen.  Omar  Bradlc)-. 

In  my  home  city  of  Charlotte.  N.  C.  a 
general  medical  hospital  of  500  beds  is 
m  this  plan  and  specifically  referred  to 
IB  H.  R  5000.  and  it  is  very  plain  that 
there  is  quite  a  need  for  this  type  of  hos- 
pital In  the  Charlotte  area  at  there  are 
400.000  veterans  located  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and.  of  courie.  there  are  many 
others  living  in  the  northern  part  of 
Couth  Carolina  who  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  hospital.  The  hospital 
can  be  easily  staJlatf  and  can  have  the 
advantage  of  150  gpaelalists  and  very 
adequate  medical  assistance.  This  is 
typical  of  the  rare  that  is  given  tn  the 
location  of  hospitals  set  forth  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  program. 

I  hope  that  the  House  when  It  does 
reach  H  R.  5065  for  a  vote  that  It  will 
pass  same  with  few.  if  any.  dissenting 


THc  Latt  Most  Rcvsrta^  Tko«as  OXcarj 

KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHiLBlN 


oe  M*— *ciro««rT» 


ix  TMg  HOUSE  OP  aVBMBirrATtva 
TAarsdog.  October  13.  IMf 

Mr  PKTT.RTN  Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revlM  and  eztond  my  remarks  in 
tbt  Racoaa.  I  mcluAe  thorcln  a  recent 


article  from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 
relative  to  the  untimely  passing  of  the 
raverad  and  distlnguUhed  BUhop  of 
Springfield,  ibo  kioot  Reverend  Thomas 
OXeary; 

OtATM  or  PaaLATV  Motnutw-  ItaNoe  O'LaAif 
Omo  m  oetiwAriai  ■  *v  Aaa  74 

utmmuBk  Oitokst  IO^-TIm  Mtiet  MV. 
if  Ihs  OpriaaleM 


»  Opriaai 
aad  aaa  af  IM  lap  prelates 
IH  New  miUnd,  fll»U  «<itiiy  li«  M»rey  Hm» 

Cui  nf  whteh  he  »-•  •'>••>>-••   riiiuwitii  a 
lei  iiih'M     Me  «  had  been 

a  iwieet  M  rears,  aim  •  '  i*  year*. 

vo  Murt  i 

Ail  uf  ihe  More  <  >  ehurehee  in  ihla 

Olueeee,  which  Inci  reeater,  rrsitklin, 

Maaipahlrs.  Neoipii  >  tt«rii*hir*  Coun* 

ties,  aad  soibra  *  uui  of  a  tuui 

population  of  1  (trapsd  in  tiia 

black  ol  BMurutag  Msawfvw.  All  pastor* 
h«v*  been  requested  to  oCsr  soleaut  rsqulen 
mMse*  for  the  repose  of  the  late  tiishup'a 
suul- 

Ths  tMsrd  of  diocesan  coueulter*  will  mset 
tomorrow  at  the  chanesUory  oOke  to  desig- 
nate an  sdmtiUstrator  who  wtU  carry  on  the 
duties  of  the  bUbop's  aOcc^ntll  a  •ucccaeor 
U  Appointed  by  Fope  Plus  XII. 
FIND  BUHOP   Hzaa 

The  board  of  conaulters  Includes  the  vicar 
frneral  of  the  dloc*»e.  Rt  Rev.  Magr.  John 
P  Pbelon.  of  Worcsster;  Rt  Rev.  Magr.  John 
P  Conlln.  of  Chlcopee:  Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomaa 
P  Cummlngs.  of  Nurthampton:  Rev  Dr  K.  P. 
Dumphy.  of  North  Adama.  Rev.  Michael  P. 
Cavanagh.  of  Worcester;  and  Rev.  Victor 
of  Soutbbrtdge. 
>p  O'Leary  was  conaccrated  In  St. 
Mlchael'a  Cathedral  here  on  Septemtwr  8. 
1931.  after  having  been  designated  by  the 
late  Pope  Benedict  XV  on  June  18.  1921.  fol- 
lowing tbe  death  cf  BUhop  Thomaa  D.  Bea- 
van.  Blahop  OXeary  was  the  third  bishop  to 
prcaldc  of  tlUa  dtoccae  tn  Its  90  years.  The 
founder  was  PIshop  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

NEW    HAKTSHnS    NATT\-a 

Blahop  O'Leary  was  bom  In  IX>ver.  N.  H  . 
Augtiat  10.  I8iy  and  attended  the  public 
acJwols  of  that  town.  Later  ha  studied  tn 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Mongret.  Limerick.  Ire- 
land, before  completing  hia  theological  and 
philosophical  studies  at  the  Grand  Seminary 
at  Ifontreal.  Province  of  Quet>ec.  where  he 
waa  ordained  In  1897. 

He  waa  first  a  curate  at  St.  Anne's  Church 
at  MsDChsstsr.  N.  H..  and  after  a  year,  aerved 
at  Bt.  John's  Church  In  Concord.  N.  H. 

He  later  becani*  chance  lor  of  the  Man- 
cheatsr  dloceae  snd  was  sscretary  to  the  late 
Bishop  J.  B  Delaney  at  St.  Joeeph's  Cathedral 
at  Manehastsr.  later  also  becoming  rector  of 
that  cAttsdral.  untU  hta  oansscratlon  at 
SprlngOeld. 

eV'SHBO   K0VCAT1ON 

The  period  apanned  by  Blahop  O'Lemry'a 
aerrtce  was  marked  by  great  espanakm  at 
the  boepltala.  achocls.  and  colleges  In  ths 
^laaass.  together  with  the  Inatltutton  of  the 
■Hmasterlea  In  the  area. 

Hta  term  has  been  called  the  golden  era 
of  Catholic  education  In  western  Masaachu- 
aelts.  and  one  of  hla  accompltahment«  waa 
the  establUhment  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Culleg*  for  young  women  at  Chlcopee,  aa  well 
as  the  s^AMSsn  «€  Moly  OVoss  and  Aaaump- 
ttun  Collsgss  at  Woeesetsr.  Several  noviti- 
ates for  tlM  training  of  candidates  for  the 
prleethood  have  also  been  esubliahed  imder 
hu  direction. 

■  A0    TO    ITS*    CANS 

Among  other  monuments  to  his  sdmlnis- 
trattoo  are  the  Mother  Huuae  of  the  Sisters 
of  Providence  in  BrlghUlde.  the  enlargenMnt 
of  MOTcy  Huaplial.  St.  Vincents  Hospital  In 


Worcsster.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  In  Plttsfleld. 
and  Parren   Huspttsl   In  Montague  City. 

■lahop  O'Leary  sulTered  from  hU  lllneas  for 
ssveral  yenrt  and  anught  assistance  through 
divine  asenrle*  with  an  annual  pltgrtmage 
to  tbe  Bhrltie  of  St*  Anne  d*  Besuprs  In 
OiMMU.  He  reeovered  sufllelently  st  ons  tim* 
10  VAlh  without  his  rsne,  but  reesntly  hsd 
bNO  rorttd  lo  uss  it  again, 

A  lirona  gMPPtflif  I"  'H*llr  press,  ths 

blalMf  ipilliorti  IM  (  Mirmr  *•  ili* 

oSelal  papsr  of  ih*  ODrit(sn*i<l  Oloesas  T" 
4av  tn*  pspsr  hsa  in*  hiiihsat  eirrtitaii  <ti 
III  iiiry   an4   ha*   been   ths  am 

biM..i  i.^  uSaial  resoiutii  »t  ih«  luth  «.  :■■ 
ward  proMSMi  of  ih*  dsy. 

arts  ANA  SMMOgVIO 

Hla  admlnutration  beeame  known  tbrough- 
out  New  Imland  aa  sbl*  and  •itergstle. 

Bishop  OXstiry  Invited  the  Passlonlst 
f  athsrs  to  eome  Into  thla  diocese  to  speelalias 
In  retreata  for  laymen  The  Paaaionlat  Mun- 
eatery  In  West  Springfield  Is  now  one  of  the 
outstanding  altes  In  the  dloceae  and  laymen'* 
retreat  movement  has  grown  to  large  pro> 
portion*. 

Ukewlae,  the  Dominican  Sisters  csme  to 
West  Springfield  at  the  Invitation  of  Blahop 
OX«ary  to  establish  perpetual  adoration  of 
the  Blessed  Sscrameut  in  the  diocese. 

OtrrSTANDUIG  HOMoa 

In  June  1937  Bishop  O'Leary  dedicated 
one  of  the  diocese's  youngest  religious  foun- 
dations. St.  Hyacinth's  Seminary.  Oranby. 

On  September  13.  1946.  Bishop  O'Leary 
was  signally  honored  by  the  Vatican  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  pontifical 
throne  of  Pope  Pliis  XIL  The  honor  waa  a 
highlight  of  the  bishop's  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  episcopal  conaecratlon.  and 
was  announced  at  a  reception  attended  by 
S3S  dloceaan  priests  a*  Providence  Mother 
House  at  Brlghtalde. 

Karller  in  the  day  more  than  500  priests. 
ISO  nuns,  and  hundreds  of  laity  Jammed 
St.  Michael's  Cathedral  to  participate  In  a 
3-hour  ponUflcal  maas  of  thanksgiving  sung 
by  Bishop  O'Leary  In  commemoration  of  his 
silver  jiibtlre  as  bishop. 

TttTMAM  MSSSACS 

ADK>ng  the  hundreds  of  messages  of  felld- 
tstlon  the  bishop  received  that  day  were  a 
long  letter  from  Pope  Plus  XII  and  telegram* 
from  President  Truman  and  former  United 
SUtes  Senator  David  I   Walsh. 

In  hla  earlier  days  as  a  prelate.  Blahop 
O'Leary  was  host  to  a  numt>er  of  dlatln- 
gulahed  visitors,  the  most  outstanding  of 
whom  waa  the  great  Marshal  Forh,  of  Prance, 
who  came  here  shortly  after  the  Plrst  World 
War. 

Bishop  O'Leary  leaves  one  brother.  William 
P  O'Leary.  of  Wellesley:  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
Mary  Ptnucane,  also  of  Wellesley.  and  Bister 
Mary  Agnea.  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy  at 
Olouceater:  also  a  niece.  Mrs  Richard  Vtano. 
of  Cambridge,  and  two  nephews,  Thomaa 
and  William  Plnucane.  of  Wellealey. 


Philsin  Oivra  His  Taisirrs — Kxtou  Pnts 
VisTUBs  or  BisHoe  O'Lkabt 

Washington.  October  10 — Congressman 
Pmiup  J  PHU3IN.  of  the  Third  Maaaachu- 
aetta  Dlatrlct.  aald  today  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  Blahop  O'Leary  of  the  Springfield 
diocsee: 

"A  great.  Inspiring,  aplrltual  leader  haa 
teen  called  by  tbe  Almighty  tn  his  eternal 
reward.  Hla  tireless,  self-sacrlflclng  work, 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  churchly  duties, 
his  wisdom  and  effectiveness  aa  an  adminis- 
trator, hla  deep  humility  and  especially  hla 
profound  spirituality  and  unceasing  seal  In 
srork  of  ct&rlty  and  mercy  marked  him  aa 
one  oC  tba  truly  ouutaudlng  churchmen  of 
our  gsoaratkm. 
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"Kindly  ahO  gsncroiu.  devoted  friend  of 
the  underprivileged,  the  poor  snd  ths  un- 
lortiinate.  stalwart  and  able  champloa  of 
the  faith.  patrloMc  and  clric-mlndsd.  Blihop 
O'licary  will  be  widely  mourned,  not  only  by 
Cathvtiiaa.  but  by  clllrens  uf  every  rlaa*  and 
trioOi  Vm  Oprtagflsld  aiossas  Baa  iustalasd 
an  IrtAptrabto  loM.  Ths  eli«r«h  Boa  l«A  obo 
of  Bor  gr  salsa  I  «|ilrltua|  leader*  Ond  has 
•allAd  10  Bimself  a  trt.*  i.i.i  r..ithtul  Chry> 
SaattBllAman,  Astori  aodpoirBM. 

"IB  BMHrBiag   blA   i^-M,.     I    ettflNl   Mf 

BgorWAll  Mipolhr  10  hla  fuM.uv  aad  OB 


:l±. 


AiehhlahuA  OtMhlBf  said  last  night,  la 
tilbuie  to  Blshnp  OXsary 

'Biahup  OLsary*  death  will  BOSAiion 
BUtny  prayeis  fur  itUn  Aod  wurAiAloBB  of 
•yatpstby  frc4n  his  psojris  Bart  la  tht  oroB* 
dlossss  of  poston.  The  bishop  wss  wsll 
known  in  this  region  and  in  years  gons  by. 
uses  frequently  to  visit  priests  and  other 
friend*  wItiUn  ths  srchdUxieas  of  Boston. 
Por  the  psst  seesral  year*  hi*  health  has  not 
t)eeu  good,  but  In  the  prime  of  hi*  life  he 
gave  the  diocese  of  Springfield  and  ail  the 
New  Biigland  province  the  fuU  bsnsftt  of  his 
priestly  ual  and  eplacopal  IsAdsnhlp  May 
Ood  grant  him  eternal  reat." 


Sanrey  Reports  on  tlie  White  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

'  or   MISSOUBJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr  CARNAHAN      Mr  Speaker,  under 

permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  statement 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army,  at  a  hearing 
held  in  Newport.  Ark.,  yesterday.  Octo- 
ber 12.  1940.  together  with  a  letter  from 
Col.  T.  A  Lane,  district  engineer.  Little 
Rock  District.  Little  Rock.  Ark.: 

STATUCXNT  OS  HON.  A.  a.  J.  CAtMAHAN.  MnCBKB 
or  CONGBIBS.  EICRTH  MiaSOUEI  OISTBICT.  AT 
THI  PUBLIC  HCASINO  Or  THS  OOSTS  Or  ASMT 
ENCINCXas    IN     NSWFOBT.    ASK..    OCTOBSB     13. 

194  a.  IN  au-xaxNCX  to  sxjbvct  asroaTS  om 

TKI    WHITt    BIVXB    SASIN 

I  regret  tiiat  regular  mecUags  of  tbs  Bovss 
of  RepreeenUtlvea.  and  the  preea  of  Icglsls- 
tlvt  duties,  prevent  my  personal  appearaivce 
at  the  public  hearing  In  Newport  on  tbls 
date.  Octobsr  12.  I9i9.  I.  therefore,  subaait 
for  conalderation.  my  views  in  regartl  to  plana 
for  fiocxl  control  .uid  other  conaweatlon  and 
utilization  programs  for  the  resources  of  the 
White  River  Basin. 

The  problem  of  flood  control  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  us  at  this  time. 
Flood  damagee  each  year  run  into  appalling 
figurea.  "niis  preventable  destruction  and 
loss  to  our  eooDoaay  should  and  could  be 
largely  eliminated. 

la  my  opinion,  the  flood-control  problem 
Is  Just  one  part  of  the  over-all  task  of  re- 
btilldlng  our  fast  depleting  soils  and  tbe 
maximum  use.  while  adequately  conserving 
all  our  soil  and  wtter  resources.  In  my 
opinion,  the  rebuilding  and  conservation 
of  our  far  depleted,  and  atill  rapidly  further 
depleting  soils.  Is  our  No.  I  national  problem. 
ITnless  we  halt  the  present  tragic  rate  of 
soil  depletion  and  get  into  the  businees  of 
aoU  rebuilding,  we  may  expect  difHcult  roads 
ahead. 

I  believe  we  should  discard  further  use  of 
the  term,  '-fiood  control."  snd  give  adequate 


attention  to  the  )oto  of  flood  prevention  In 
thai  problems  proper  psrspcctlve  In  the 
over-all  task  of  maximum  uss  and  conserva- 
tion of  all  land  and  wsur  reeourve*.  Ploods 
should  be  prevented — not  sontrolled  after 
the  flixi'l  stage  la  reasBsd. 

The  task  uf  Hood  prtVABllafl  M  AArtalBlf 
net  an  unpoeaiblA,  Bor  BupAlWA,  lOiB.  Ploodi 
iOB  Oa  prtvtMifd.  and  IB  oiy  oplBlon  Iha 
oroAtdurt  for  Hood  prfvtntlun  flta  pATfOAlIf 
Mio  iBa  ovAr*All  i«fe  of  iooAAtwtloB  BoOrr 
BiAgiMUBi  ttsA  Mf  feoth  Ishd  And  waiAr  ft« 
fourATA.  Tit*  iNMk  Is  10  itiolo  tBo  BOIH  on 
ths  sail  wBsrs  It  ffollA  ABi  WOVMA  for 
niHitiuNi.  nrosriy,  and  BOoBOAirtloUfA  ruB-aff 
TBM  AAB  bs  dons  tmly  by  dseiing  with  ihe 
proOlAW  lOMlly  uver  mU  th»  aras  lnvi<lvsd 
OBly  by  gTAsping  ooBlroi  ai  ihs  oolr  paint 
which  etimpletely  issponda  tu  eontrol  ean  A 
eooiplais  )ob  bs  acromptlahec*  TerrsAtBg, 
eorreet  'arm  practtcea.  rsforssutton.  t«tgethsr 
with  smsU  ehsek  dsms  offsr  mors  sdequate 
aad  OMre  ecouomieal  return  than  other  ap- 
proaebes  to  the  problem. 

In  my  eectlon  of  Mteeourt.  *tre*RU  like 
Eleven  Point  River.  Current  River.  Black 
River,  Plney  River.  Meramec  River,  and  Big 
River  are  among  what  to  us  are  major 
Btreama.  A  plan  which  calls  for  one  or  two 
larf^e  flood-control  reeervotrs  on  each  of  these, 
snd  otu-  other  stresms.  will  help  to  relieve 
flood  dsmsges  In  the  White  River  Basin  and 
the  Mlsiilssl|i|il  River  Basin.  However,  thla 
procedure  will  not  help  much  In  our  aectlon. 
Our  aoUs  wUl  continue  to  be  waslied  away 
and  the  ravages  of  floods  will  continue  to  take 
tbe  usual  annual  toll.  I  cannot  see  the  need, 
nor  the  srlsdoin.  of  recommending  a  system 
of  flood  oootrol  which  will  leave  large  areas 
completely  unprotected  when  tlie  same  pro- 
tection can  be  given  by  a  plan  wliich  srill 
give  protection  to  all. 

I  have  seen  the  terrible  flood  conditions 
along  the  Mississippi  River  These  areas 
must  be  protected.  We  hUl  people  want  to 
assist  In  the  solution  of  tbe  problem,  and  v?e 
are.  of  course,  directly  involved  in  any  plan 
for  handling  the  problem.  We  feel  that  for 
the  greatest  good  to  ail  concerned  we  should 
Insist  on  a  plan  of  flood  prevention  with  pro- 
tection to  all,  rather  than  accepting  a  plan 
of  flood  control  which  will  leave  so  much  of 
ttw  entire  area  unprotected.  I  urge  that  the 
general  plan  for  tbe  White  River  Basin  lie 
further  broken  down  and  applied  to  each 
of  the  trlbuuriee  of  tbe  Wblte  River.  If 
the  plan  will  work  for  the  White  River.  It 
will  work  Jtut  as  weU  when  applied  to  Cur- 
rent River,  and  going  further  toward  the 
proper  places  for  adequate  solution  of  tbe 
problem,  the  plan  will  work  when  applied  to 
Pike  Creek,  a  brancb  of  Current  River. 

It  U  within  tbe  power  of  the  Corps  of  Kn- 
glneera  to  take  control  and  regulate  tbe  flow 
of  every  watershed  In  the  White  River  Basin, 
or  in  any  other  river  basin  in  the  Nation.  By 
the  application  of  effective  local  check  meth- 
ods, much  of  the  water  can  be  kept  near 
where  It  falls.  Tbe  necessary  run-off  can  be 
retained  In  correcUy  placed,  and  widely  scat- 
tered comparatively  small  reservoirs,  and  can 
be  fed  into  tlM  stream  channels  a*  desired. 
By  this  plan  the  small  streams  can  be  brought 
under  control,  and  thus,  the  over-all  area  re- 
sponds to  the  desired  plan. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  can.  by  the  appli- 
cation erf  abundant  "know-how."  control  the 
flow  of  any  and  ail  small  streams.  They  can 
then  control  the  flow  of  the  larger  river  sys- 
tems, and  can  prevent  floods.  It.  to  me,  la 
not  wild  speculation  to  ssy  that  the  Army 
Xngineers  have  In  their  hands  the  magic 
touch  by  which  the  Mississippi  River,  whlcli 
"Just  keeps  roiling  aloDg."  ean  tM  brought 
under  control,  and  eventually  made  into  a 
more  gentle  and  clearer  stream,  with  a  rather 
constant  flow. 

By  taking  control  of  a  complete  vatsmbed 
the  results  will  not  be  confined  merely  to 
flood  prevention.     Tbe  entire  river  system 


wilt  becoaie  an  ever- Increasing  contributor 
to  alNlBdaBAS  and  asers  enriched  living  ta 
many  and  varied  spbsrss. 

To  thoss  Who  sre  interested  In  bydroelec* 
trio  powar.  a  eootrolled  stream  is  iBs  solu> 
tlon  to  msny  problem*  The  low-prodOtttAB 
point  f)r  the  annual  dry  ssason.  tB«  rapM 
sedlmentstion  of  the  power  pool.  Mia  aaBe 
HaBi  mi  of  flood  OAAlryAtloB.  And  iBa  Ion 
of  poBtr  ovAr  liA  dAm  dtmng  tho  AontMU 

flood  MAAOB.  Ml  UlA  llOh  •  kltsrs  (rolB  BMM 

hrdroAlAOirli  pNjAAto    A  eontrulisd  liroAM 

WHO  A  BMlflUlBtd  OBBIMl  lOB  «UI  AOrfMl 

(hrtf  hyirotlNttit  lUAiflfkM.  A  toBtrolHO 
Xfaam  win  NMlM  vmMa  0  VAr*  Mffh  p«* 
'4  UN  iilMtlAl  snsrgy  of  tB«  ftroMB 
or  AoiglMt  slsvtrlA  puwAr     And, 
l)46io»tttAlly,  a  AOBtioUOd  nrtam  wi  * 

tbs  nsesssity  for  AB  OBonBOus.  St.  .4 

power  pool. 

To  iboss  who  ars  Inursstsd  In  watsr  trans* 
portatlon.  a  controlled  stream  Is  the  aolu* 
tlon  to  msny  prutolenu  A  controlled  atream 
will  greatly  reduce  all  tbe  navigation  haaarda 
ranging  iwtween  the  sedlment-fllled  chsimsl 
during  extreme  low  aater  and  the  aest  of 
the  flood  The  channel  of  a  controlled  atrsam 
can  be  put  in  good  shape  fur  aavlgatioo  and 
ean  be  maintained  In  abape  at  low  cost. 

For  tboee  who  are  Interested  In  preserving 
natural  beauty,  and  we  bava  an  atmndance 
of  such  In  the  Missouri  Ozarks.  the  controlled 
stream  Is  tbe  ultimate  answer.  There  are 
thousands  of  springs  in  tlM  Ozsrks.  Among 
them  Is  Big  Spring,  the  largest  spring  In  tbe 
world.  Tliese.  and  countless  other  master- 
pieces of  tuitural  beauty,  merit  preasreation. 
Why  settle  for  a  system  of  flood  control  based 
on  a  few  high  dams  which  will  be  only  par- 
tially effective  wtiile  protecting  ooly  mall 
areas  when  It  Is  possible  to  have  an  effective 
system  of  flood  prevention  which  will  pro- 
tect and  enrich  tbe  entire  area  Involved? 
Controlled  streams  will  not  only  fweserve  but 
will  enrich  natural  beauty. 

To  those  who  are  Interested  in  recreation, 
a  protected  watershed  making  poaelble  a  clear 
stream  which  will  flow  at  a  fairly  eonatant 
stage  the  year  around,  will  be  a  dreasa  eome 
true.  The  famous  Oaark  float  trips  and  good 
fishing  would  be  insured  306  days  a  year 
Where  power  projects  are  needed  a  smaller 
lake  with  a  flxed  shore  line  can  be  the  reeult 
In  addition  to  a  lew  good  lakes  from  the 
sportsman's  point  of  view,  there  can  t>«  count- 
leaa  mllee  ot  sustained,  inviting,  clear,  cool 
streama.  Alao.  throughout  an  entire  water- 
shed, there  can  t>e  t)M>tiaands  of  tbe  mailer 
check  and  storage  lakes  to  encourage  both 
wildlife  and  the  aportcman. 

To  tboae  who  are  Intereated  in  more  avail- 
able water  at  tbe  right  time  for  Irrigation. 
tbe  controlled  and  thus  protected  watershed 
offers  rich  returns.  Wster  which  would 
otherwise  be  dealing  out  wreckage  and  de- 
structioD  tn  floode  will  l>eoome  available 
when  needed  for  irrlgstlon. 

From  any  point  of  view  that  I  can  think 
<rf.  flood  prevention  by  tbe  controlled  water- 
shed method  offers  much  more  than  can  be 
aocom pushed  by  the  high-dam  plan.  The 
controlled  waterabed  method  will  pay  dtvt- 
dends.  not  Just  in  partial  flood  control  but 
also  in  soil  enrichment  and  conserratton. 
maximum  firm  electric-power,  navigation, 
irrigation,  preservation  cf  natural  tjeauty. 
and  recreation.  To  me,  the  plan  has  much 
to  offer.  The  job  Is  Indeed  a  big  one.  The 
cballenge  should  have  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  those  who  would  do  great  things. 

Tbe  greet  people  which  we  are.  with  our 
abundant  know-how.  should  not  accept  just 
any  proposed  conservation  and  utilization 
plan  for  our  land  and  water  reeources.  It 
is  not  necessary  and  would  be  foolish  to 
aettle  for  a  plan  other  tban  complete  pro- 
tection for  every  acre  of  tlie  entire  water- 
shed oT  every  one  of  our  river  systems.  Such 
a  plan  will  make  available  for  sustained  use 
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CuMtum    I  baf«  JUM 

•tatM&cBt  niHrtttatf  to  Um 

to  b*  b»M  at  linnnvt.  Ar^ 

1  Octoter  12.  IMS.  in  rtfcrrace  to  oiv  MVfvy 

on  tb*  Wktt*  Btrcr  Bum. 
I  racrtt  TWT  macb  U»t  you  vtu  bt  unabU 

I  hkv*  b« 


l»l 


•ft«r  an  Itaiiui— Amtrlcxw 
of  #tmoc- 

Ood'i  country. 

to  bumaaity  •  tfaiur* 
of  Oo<-0y—  gifts,  nupaaacd  ooly  by 
Um  MHMagi  Uomta^  from  tta*   nUracl*  ot 


•t  tb« 
IB  tb«  rMortf. 

T.  A    Lun. 


t»  C*i»mb«».  DiscoTcfer  of  A»enca 


ICnmCBION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


ni  Tn  aocsK  op  RipsBSKSfTA-mraB 
Thmndmg.  October  13.  1949 

Mx  ROOHEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
0K».  I  InchMle  the  foBovlat  anirle  by 
Harry  H  Schlacbt.  fraan  the  New  York 
JoumaJ- American  r,f  October  12.  1949: 


■oa  TO  cocuMsva.  MKOviBsa  oe 

(By  Bany  H.  Sablaeht) 
O  tktflotti  City  o€  Oeaoa' 

M  rMOf«cC  ymm  Mrtk. 
(a«a  10 


ICA 


Today  ««  hosor  Ctartotophar  CblUBtaM  on 
fovr  Inaatfrad  asd  lffty-«»v«ntli  analTer- 

aovia 


vtatoy 


of  history  wbo  bavs  coa- 
o€  advanMy.  vlM  bar* 

to   tlM 

vtcfaty  aad  aaai 


ths 
■MWintaIn  paaks 


at  tuna 


Wa 
of  tiM  paat  a  tvm 
Jat  out  ot  cbUTtoo's  saa. 

W«  caa  MS  Ukjrousb  tba 
ths  blstotlcal  bfictaoaa. 

W«  caa  aaa  9«at  scan 
la  IMS  bar 

AaaaagtJMaiB 

aaaa.  aad  his  onfailing  latth  la 
ktad  Um  supsrmuuooa  oC  his 
him  the  b— stfactor  of  tba 
■aacf  faith, 
■a  actad  kf  tatth. 
■a  acMavad  k9  Otth. 
■a  Uvad  by  faith 

by   lalth   la   Providence   the 
It  to  Uaas  the  pathv«y  that 
tiM  dsattaJas  of  tfea  canturlas. 
w*  knew  that  tba  adaat  atwa  mmt  bavs 
Ibabad  dowa  vttk  woodv  dpflB  tba  atrangs 
of  thfva  cnHli  rfMpa  atnigsitag  wtth 
«  the  brtny  datp  of  an  aagrj  ua- 


Bcrs  was  a  world  wtth  encUeas  plains  richer 
than  Mm  NUe 
Ban    was    a    world    wtth    rascadsi    that 


Bsfo  thay 


•  a  wartd  with  aaalaaMc  joostalns 
that  roaa  ta  towartng  grandeur  to  the  vary 
feat  ot  the  Craator. 

tha  blended  blood  o<  the  beet 
of  wary  land. 

the  pillars  of  all  the  races  and  o( 
every  craad. 
Hare  th^  brought  the  ftosst  fruits  of  their 


the  defeadsrs  of 


Lei  ua  today  tender  our  loving  tribute  to 
ODluoBhus  snd  bu  pcopla. 
The  ItalMa  people  have  cootrlbutad  to  the 
Mas  of  our  country. 

>  ItaUaa  people  have  fought  with  heart. 
'  hand  lor  tha  country  they  Iots — 
MiraUoaa  they  cherish,  and  for  tba 
that  gave  it  blrUi. 
Italy  has  clven  us  her  thaaae  of  freedom. 
She  has  given  to  exploration,  s  Cdumbua. 
■ha  haa  gtraa  to  sculpture,  s  Mtchelsi^alo. 
She  haa  gtreo  to  painting,  a  Titian 
Mm  has  glsasi  to  atlaoce.  a  Marconi. 
She  has  Riven  to  military  art.  s  Osrlbaldl. 
She  has  given  to  theology,  a  St    Thomas 


Mm  haa  glaen  to  muale.  a  Toecaaim. 

•ha  has  givao  to  tha  world  a  code  of  laws 
that  will  ataad  aa  a  ahaat  aachor  for  all 
iiui:iHnd 

Let  us  thsok  God  thst  luiy  has  bean 
liberated  from  her  oppressors. 

Let  us  pray  that  tha  golden  morning  of 
peace  and  freedom  wUl  shine  forever  oar  tba 
world. 

We  aend  our  vealtaga  aerosa  tha  aaa. 

We  idKMit.  -Loaf  Itva  Ubarty-lovlag  Italy." 

Viva  Italia  Libera. 


Rciolutiob  of  Massachusetts   Fedefatioo 
of  Palish  Wemea's  Ciubs 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^KKB 


or 


HON.  PHIU?  J.  FHILBIN 


or  u 
IK  THK  HOUSg  OP 


ATIVBS 


Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lasTe  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rscou.  X  incliuic  therein  a  most  Im- 
Pf«9>lve  rewlutkm  recaotly  adopted  at 
the  convention  of  tha  MSflMiciMiaetts 
Federation  of  Polish  WoBien'i  CliilM  held 
at  Webster.  Mass  ,  Sunday.  Octot>er  9. 

This  fggoimtop  points  out  admirably 
the  prgggBt  gftHtint  dangers  to  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world  and  stresses 
the  urgent  need  for  current  action  to 


protect  American  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
Ja^tlce. 
The  resolution  follows: 

IfsaasiMuaana  PaacaAnoM  or 

PoctaM  WoMiN  s  Clubs, 

October  9.  194$. 
Ths  Honorsble  Pmujf  J.  Pmilsin. 
MomM  o/  M0prm»wtattm$, 

ITashlafton.  D.  C: 

One  hundred  delegates  of  the  Federation 
of  Polish  Women's  Clubs  In  the  Slate  of 
Maaaachusetts  assembled  for  their  eight- 
eenth  annual  convention  lu  Webster,  Mass., 
sent  an  ig7peal  to  the  President  ul  the  United 
States.  Harry  S.  Truman,  pleadlog  for  an 
American  Ideological  offenBlve  as  an  answer 
to  the  march  of  communism 

"Mr.  President.  10  years  have  elapsed  ainca 
the  time  when,  through  bis  aggreaslon  In  Po- 
land. Hitler  launched  World  War  U  It  seems 
timely  to  us  today,  and  we  feel  It  our  duty 
to  stop  sad  analyze  the  present  predica* 
■Mat  of  our  beloved  America  and  the  world, 
poaderlag  over  this  paraax>unt  queatlon: 
Why  not  only  u  there  no  peace  In  the  world 
tcday.  but  humanity  Is  faced  with  the  poa- 
slbllltlcs  of  another  war? 

"1.  The  characteristic  method  of  all  to- 
tallt.u-ian  isodars.  Is  to  Instill  fear  through 
shouu  and  threats;  thus  paralyzing  the  will 
power  and  conscience  of  Individuals  as  well 
as  nations.  Bston  starting  the  last  war. 
Hitler  through  this  well-organized  and  exe- 
cuted plan,  had  achieved  this  very  end.  His 
savage  outbursts  paralyzed  the  conscience 
and  moral  strength  of  statesmen,  inducing 
them  to  sign  the  notorious  Munich  agree- 
msnt. 

"Stalin  llkewlae  achieved  the  aama  aim. 
He  waa  successful  In  this,  both  st  the  Talta 
Conference  and  during  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod extending  to  thla  vary  day  Instilling 
fsar  of  another  war.  he  was  successful  In  dls- 
latagratlng  the  will  power  and  conscience  of 
the  Western  World. 

"2  RccenUy,  however,  when  ths  clvlltaed 
world  wss  shaken  by  the  detonation  of  ths 
Russian  atomic  bomb,  not  only  the  fear  of 
war  but  alao  another.  stHl  grester  fear,  be- 
gan to  fill  the  bearta  and  minds  of  the 
American  people  Again  all  began  to  ask 
theaselvas  ths  Mme  old  questions,  to  which 
we,  too.  as  Arosrlcsns  seek  an  answer. 

"(a)  Why  did  the  American  dlplomata.  In- 
cluding the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
Q»ent.  surrender  to  the  Soviet  Union,  one- 
hslf  of  Europe  snd  Asia? 

"(t)  Why  did  our  trusted  leaders  permit 
Ruaata  to  prepare  the  atomic  bomb,  which 
waa  supposed  to  be  our  sacred  guarded 
secret? 

~(c)  Why.  sfter  all  theae  sad  experiences. 
dn  we  aKsttt  hear  voices  with  authority,  sup- 
porting snd  sponsoring  compromise  and  ap- 
peasement with  Ruaalar 

"We  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  that 
aay  form  of  compromise  today  would  be 
synonymous  with  granting  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  very  precious  time  so  necessary 
for  stock  piling  or  stomlc  bombs,  which  In 
the  very  nesr  future  could  be  dropped  on  our 


"(d»  We  seek  to  know  these  forces,  which 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  this 
very  dlsboUcal  weapon  wifh  which  the  pow- 
ers of  darkneaa  aeek  to  destroy  us  and  our 
families.  These  are  the  unaiuwercd  querlea. 
Ut  President,  which  cause  amongst  many 
people  far  greater  fear  and  paralysis  than 
Hitler's  and  Stalin's  threats 

"3  Today  the  fntlre  world  Is  wesry  with 
our  inoessant  acU  of  good  will  to  preserva 
peace  Neither  Talu  nor  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  numerous  conferences  of  the 
western  statesmen  with  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment.  nor  our  belsted  war  preparations,  have 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  naked 
reality  is  the  fsct  that  already  5  years  have 
elapaed  since  the  hoatUltlea  ceased,  and  stUl 
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no  assurance  of  peace  Is  In  sight.  Ws  ob- 
serve St  ths  same  time  that  the  reach  of 
Soviet  influsace  and  control  Is  steadily  ex- 
panding anc'  enslaving  more  and  more  of 
the  aorld's  Inbsbltsnts.  Seven  hundred 
million  people  are  already  under  lu  yoke. 
Today  we  are  wttneaalng  intensive  prepars- 
tlon  tor  a  new  and  most  important  of  all 
Soviet  5-year  plans,  namely  the  stock  piling 
of  atomic  bombs  for  the  final  destruction  of 
the  V/estern  World. 

"Pree  peoples  of  the  world.  Mr.  President, 
have  ceased  to  trust  our  political  common 
sense.  i»r.d  are  now  losing  confidence  In  our 
diplomatic  methods.  They  are  beginning  to 
accept  the  mission  of  our  professed  Ideals, 
with  dlstrvist  and  often  with  irony.  This 
concerns  not  only  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  curtain,  but  also  which  Is  much  worse 
the  people  of  western  Europe  and  east  Asia, 
considered  tc  ^e  the  moral  and  military  bases 
for  our  security.  This  happens  despite  all 
our  economic  aid  granted  so  lavishly:  despite 
our  political  financial  and  even  military  sup- 
port assured  those  nations.  The  people  of 
the  world  are  wondering  today,  whether  In 
a  moment  of  world  crises,  they  could  afford 
casting  their  lot  with  us  In  a  conflict. 

"Let  us  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
a  moment  of  cn?.ergency,  neither  economic 
nor  even  strategic  support  could  Induce  man 
to  fight  If  tHey  have  lost  faith.  History  Is 
full  of  examples  of  men.  who  proved  ready 
to  flght.  sacrifice,  and  even  to  die.  In  ths 
defense  of  Ideals.  No  example,  however,  could 
be  quoted  of  a  similar  self-sacriftce  In  the 
face  of  danger  made  In  the  name  cf  con- 
tainment, balance  of  power  or  even  for  the 
presen-atlon  of  a  high  standard  of  living. 
In  the  evolution  of  human  thought  and  en- 
deavor, moral  standards  and  their  principal 
expression,  namely,  respect  for  the  human 
being  and  his  freedom  have  proven  to  be 
the  only  lasting  and  solid  vslues.  Thus  If 
mankind  Is  to  be  freed  from  paralyzing  fear 
Only  a  clear  and  honest  language  from  our 
side  can  be  effective  and  remove  this  men- 
ace which  perhaps  is  even  greater  than  the 
Soviet  atomic  bomb.  The  aim  of  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  harmonized  with  standard 
moral  principles.  Thus,  we  beg  or  you  that 
onr  Government  under  your  guidance,  an- 
nounce to  the  world  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  that  Americans  will  struggle  with  all 
consistency  and  force  for  the  liberty  of  all 
men  and  nations  and  will  not  abandon  this 
struggle  until  the  very  source  of  enslave- 
ment, whatever  it  might  b.-.  Is  rooted  out. 
To  this  goal  all  our  resources  and  strength 
should  be  dedicated  as  the  only  true  assur- 
ance at  our  survival  as  a  free  Nation.  At 
a  time  of  a  global  attack  of  totalitarian 
forces  en  liberty.  American  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  must  sound  a  clarion  call 
appealing  to  the  world,  for  the  sole  effective 
weapon  against  the  march  of  Communist 
Ideas  Is  the  ideological  offensive  of  free- 
dom. 

StrsANNX  SKBZTenc. 

President. 
Mait  Szcztciel. 

Secretary. 


The  Steel  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L\RL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
Ju4t  1  month  ago  that  the  press  of  the 
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Nation  was  hailirig  the  statesmanlike 
quality  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions l.vsued  by  the  fact-flndlng  board 
appointed  by  the  President  In  the  steel 
Industry  labor  dispute. 

Do  you  recall  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Times? 

The  bosrd  acquitted  Itself  commendably. 

Remember  the  statement  made  by  the 
New  York  World  Tribune? 

The  board  showed  an  ability  to  pick  Its 
way  through  the  mass  of  conflicting  docu- 
mentation which  had  been  offered,  rejecting 
extreme  claims  on  each  side  and  outlining 
a  solution  which  may  well  provide  the  basis 
for  peace  In  the  steel  Industry. 

And  who  can  forget  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  Iron  Age  magazine  just  a  few 
days  after  the  board  had  made  its  re- 
port? The  steel  industry's  own  trade 
magazine  had  this  to  say: 

It  (the  boards  report)  was  remarkable  for 
Its  simplicity  and  for  Its  bluntness.  •  •  • 
Steel  management  now  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. •  •  »  steel  chose  60  days 
ago  not  to  fight  but  to  submit  to  the  board 
under  protest.  Now  It  does  not  have  much 
to  fight  about — or  at  least  not  enough  to 
plunge  the  country  Into  a  steel  strike. 

Such  was  the  general  reception  given 
throughout  the  Nation  to  the  fact-find- 
ing board's  report  made  to  the  President 
on  September  10. 

The  union  involved  in  this  dispute,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  CIO. 
showed  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  accepting 
the  board's  recommendatiotis.  even 
though  such  acceptance  meant  giving  up 
the  unions  demand  for  a  wage  increase. 
The  major  segment  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, callous  to  all  considerations  except 
maintenance  of  their  swollen  profits,  and 
pursuing  a  public-be-damned  attitude, 
has  refused  to  accept  the  fact-finding 
Iward's  recommendations  as  a  basis  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

As  a  result,  over  500.000  steel  workers 
are  currently  '  engaged  in  a  strUte  to 
secure  social  insurance  and  pension 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
every  standard  of  justice,  equity,  and 
reasoned  judgment. 

The  steel  industry  should  know  and 
understand  that  it  stands  condemned  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  its  arro- 
gance and  complete  disregard  for  the 
general  welfare  in  this  situation.  No 
amount  of  pious  mouthings  about  princi- 
ple or  sanctimonious  double-talk  can 
change  the  fact  that  the  steel  companies, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
have  reverted  to  the  law  of  the  jungle 
in  their  relationships  with  their  em- 
ployees. 

We  call  upon  management  in  the  steel 
Industry  to  forthwith  show  the  same 
statesmanship  that  has  so  adequately 
been  demonstrated  by  the  leadership  of 
the  steelworkers*  union.  We  call  upon 
the  steel  industry  to  immediately  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  fact-finding 
board.  In  the  interest  of  the  Nation's 
welfare  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
this  and  will  accept  no  less. 


Oar  FiatDcial  RtlaHMit  With  Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nrw  JKtsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
cluding an  editorial  from  the  Bridgeton 
Evening  News  entitled  "Our  Financial 
Relations  With  Great  Britain."  The 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  treatment,  it  seems  to  me,  war- 
rants that  this  editorial  should  te  widely 
read. 

Otra    nNANCIAL   SELATIONS    wtth    GEXAT    BBTTAIlf 

Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  and  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps.  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Great  Britain,  have  been  In  thla  country 
for  some  days  trying  to  negotiate  a  deal  by 
which  their  coxmtry  may  secure  more  Ameri- 
can dollars.  b«dly  needed  to  keep  it  on  an 
even  financial  keel. 

Mr.  Bevln.  on  their  arrival,  stated  that 
thev  were  not  here  as  beg^rs.  If  the  rtmiors 
which  have  leaked  out  from  Washington 
are  correct,  Mr.  Bevin  Is  right,  for  we  should 
say  that  to  the  contrary,  they  are  here  as 
racketeers. 

Our  financial  transactions  with  Great 
Britain  have  never  been  very  satisfactory 
jind  the  present  deal  may  be  unsatisfactory 
also. 

To  get  to  the  beginning  of  these  deals 
we  must  go  back  to  the  end  of  World  War 
I  when  we  made  Great  Britain  huge  war 
loans.  Of  these  loans,  •11.000.000.000  stUl 
remain  unpaid  and  no  interest  has  been 
paid  on  them  for  years,  but  this  country  Is 
StUl  paying  interest  on  the  money  It  bor- 
rowed tc  make  the  loans  and  will  be  paying 
Interest  for  some  time  to  come.  The  debt 
wUl  never  t>e  pidd  and  wiU  be  rubbed  off  the 
slate,  if  It  has  net  already  been  done.  Eleven 
blUlons  have  gone  down  the  drain,  Britain 
claiming  that  it  should  have  been  our  con- 
tribution to  the  war  while  we  were  getting 
ready  to  fight. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n.  Britain 
sought  a  loan  of  17.000,000.000.  Remember- 
ing'the  unpaid  First  World  War  loan,  this 
request  was  turned  down.  pubUc  sentiment 
being  against  lending  her  a  dollar.  The 
authorities  finally  compromised  by  making 
a  loan  of  three  and  three-quarters  bUllons 
to  enable  England  to  get  on  her  feet,  and 
she  was  relieved  of  paving  Interest  on  the 
loan  for  a  long  term  of  years,  although  our 
country  had  to  pay  Interest  on  the  money 
she  borrowed  to  make  the  loan  and  Is  now 
pa3rlng  interest  on  It. 

Had  this  loan  been  properly  used  It  should 
have  served  Its  purpose,  but  England's  Labor 
Government  came  Into  power  and  Instead 
of  using  this  loan  to  put  their  nation  on  a 
sound  basis.  It  squandered  much  of  the  money 
In  Its  schemes  for  the  socialization  of  in- 
dustry and  transportation.  Feelers  were  put 
out  about  securing  another  loan,  but  these 
met  with  a  cold  shoulder.  Soon,  however, 
the  prodigal  Washington  administration 
evolved  the  Marshall  plan  of  giving  Europe 
billions  annually  for  3  years,  of  which  Eng- 
land gets  one  third.  This  helped  for  a  time, 
but  soon  the  British  found  themselves  In  the 
position  that  they  must  have  more  Amer- 
ican dollars  and  the  only  way  to  secure  them 
is  to  sell  more  goods  in  this  country  and  buy 
less  from  tis.  hence  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  the  British  statesmen  waa  to  concoct  soma 
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In   view   of   the    past    performances.    I 
aa  gjuptlcal  as  to  adherence   to   this 

I  am  unable  to  comprehend  that  the 
macnitude  of  the  propoMd  hospital  re- 
qamd  0Mr  S  years  of  architectural  plan- 
nliW.  There  ts  oo  doiiM  UMt  tl»  fault 
ttM  wtth  all  partita  wmemmtA  and  that 
Connecticut  veterans  are  the  last  to  be 
otHfMBtd  tv  the  agency  created  to 
adadnlrtcr  the  beneflu  ptovlded  bf  Con- 
rress. 


Eaarfy 


EXTViSION  OF  REJtLARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


'  AinustratMB  H«spiral, 
We«iHat 


t 


EXmvSXOlf  OF  RnCAlDCB 


JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 


rftsradk*.  Ocioder  13.  1949 

Mr  PATTBRSOIf.  Mr.  0pMker.  there 
has  been  perhaps  no  rreater  exhibttloa 
of  bUDclinf  and  Incompetency  tt^n  ttet 
te  eoQiMctloo  vAh  the  coastmettoa  of 
the  VfUraas'  AdnMitratlaa  hoapital  in 
West  ■■ie«.  OawL  Not  ooly  has  there 
baeB  a  record  of  incMcisscy  on  the  part 
ct  tk*  IPeiafMM'  AtfaitaMiMloo  but  the 


Wtth  hospital  space  at  a  premium  for 
iMtabted  TCtcraas.  there  vas 
In  IMS  the  eoaitnxtion  of  a 
SM-bed    hoepttal   at   West    Haten.     A 
oi  UBftfecadenlod  delajn  has  oc- 
U»  pMt  4fmn,9mA  there 

OenttBval  prodd:nf  early  this  year  re> 

snUed  tn  the  Veterans'  AdHMrtration 
aanrinc  that  tbe  adirertisement  of  bids 
voidd  take  pteee  on  October  11.  IMi. 
■ot  even  this  dale  has  been  adhered  to. 
as  the  advrtyieni  Is  nam  scheduled 

scbcdoled  for  Isn—gj  4.  IMt.  Under 
tilts  revised  tlBMtnMe.  eoastnictkin  will 
■•t  be  iiMiUm  iBlil  the  tall  of  IMl. 


ni  THi  HOTS*  or  ripbuam  rAirvis 

TAarsdoy.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  some  a^^U*""*'  remarlLs  by  Cath- 
rme  Curtis,  president.  Women  Inve^itors 
Rcsear^  Institute.  Xnc^  and  Dsuonal 
director.  Weaan  Inveetors  In  America. 
Inc  .  Washington.  D  C  before  the  Utah 
FederadoQ  of  Women'?  Republican  Clubs 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  September  30. 
IMS: 

Tike  n»anst  Ikoaz  tn  history  to  being  per- 
petrated upon  the  AmeiVan  people  tn  a  vorld 
eflen  to  iCmI  tram  them  thdr  propwty  rtghia 
la  what  to  the  BKVt  Tahiahte  o*«  putcntial 
■ay  and  all  oi  lU  by- 
This  ••«  dtacovery  l«  probably 
the  ftr^*  Important  tine*  man  discovered 
Are 

WhUc  ve  are  being  frlghteoed  and  made 
^ttery  by  p<iwo— ■  <al«a  at  the  atoai  bocub 
are  batng  tflTerted  froB   the 
iMd  for  con- 
could  develop 
new  producta.  and  new  proa- 
partly  uadreasMd  at.  cT«n  in  this  fabulous 

While  we  have  baea  hoaaad  Into  glvuig 
awny  our  ateaiic  anarfy  property  rlghta  to 

•d«a  aruis  mmm  hotvor  atortaa.  other  couc- 
triaa  (cvcrtahly  build  atomic  aaergy  pUnU 
for  iiKlLwtrlal  uaa  tn  theU  new  program 
gaaeed  so  aeemle  auatgj  tsa^OL  Thto  coan- 
try'a  maaa  production  ajwlaai  wQl  heaoma 
jhaoleta.  We  wlU  no  longer  lead  the  world 
Then  thaaa  Uattad  Statea  ran  wed  ravart  to 
tna  agrarlaa  nation  which  the  Bntiah  8o- 
rtalW*!  tan  ua  la  the  next  itep  tn  our  daattny. 
XB  order  to  coaaprahend  the  mutlvta  and 
the  ueei-aH  program  to  patnleealy  acquire 
this  valtaaMa  product  we  muat  cunatder  ror 
a  aKoaat  aartain  fiindamantala  aa  to  the 
aeoaoMy  of  foreign  eouatrtaa  tiefora  we  can 
have  evan  a  alight  awakaaing  to  thU  glganilc 


eountrlce  have  operated  on  a  low- 

Induatrtel  actlTlty  They  cannot  now  eoea- 
psM  la  the  narkata  «<  the  world  «Uh  the 
higb-apaad  mechlna-marta  maaa  production 
of  otir  Anerlcaa  ecooomy.  It  la  our  high- 
apead  AaMrtaan  eapilaitoBi  which  baa  not 
oaly  prodvaed  weaMi  la  waSaM  mea«un>  for 
aaMy  fsneteileaa.  tnt  it  haa  auccaaafuUy 
waoad  two  weiM  vara,  on  a  acnle  never  be- 
fore known  In  hlatory.  In  addition.  It  la 
pouring  out  untold  blUtona  ot  our  traaaura 
to  countleaa  foratgn  countrlaa. 
V  ffnuiga  eeuDtrlee  are  to 
fully  BOt  only  in  aurld  i 


tn  our  til  meet  III  aw  lira  te — then  otir  Induf- 
trial  kaow-liew  moat  be  crippled  and  our 
ability  to  develop  new  wealth,  new  producta. 
new  joba.  new  proapertty.  muat  t>e  destroyed. 

If  wa  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  bleed  our- 
aalvaa  arhite.  to  spend  ourselves  Into  bank- 
ruptey.  and  at  the  same  time,  can  be 
wheedled  Into  the  Idea  ot  giving  up  oar 
opportunity  to  develop  this  great  new  atomic 
energy  Industry.  I  claim  there  wont  be  mtich 
reaaon  or  Incentive  for  any  country  to  even 
waste  an  atom  borab  on  ua. 

It  mlfrht  l>e  well  to  take  a  few  mlnutea 
to  review  and  to  refresh  your  memories  aa 
to  how  thia  country  araa  built — I'd  like  to 
tottch  briefly  upon  aavaral  common  senae 
funaa  nifntala  tbat  we  all  know.  but.  In  thia 
era  ot  aqtamdarmanla  and  perpetual  glve> 
away  prognuna.  we  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

Tha  following  raaolutkm  waa  uuanlmoualy 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
itlon  oX  WooMn'B  Republican  Cluba 
held  at  tha  War  ICaaiorlal  Center,  Groaaa 
Polnu.  Ulch.  Tuaaday.  October  4,  194S: 

'*That  thia  aaaembly  go  on  record  aa  ap- 
proving the  Curtla  Atooalc  Knergy  Plan  aa 
propoaad  by  RepraaeaUUva  Bot  O  Woob- 
Bove,  of  Michigan. " 

Cartlflad  by  Marlon  Tachantlan.  acting 
secretary. 


Americaa  Policy  in  Greece  Justiiied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 


or  ansr  raattiA 
IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRESCNTATIVSB 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Soterious  Nicholson,  entitled 
"American  Policy  in  Greece  Justified": 


PQSJCT   Of 

(By  Soterloa  NIcholaon) 
foreign  attacks  upon  Greece  must 
not  t)e  permitted  to  t>e  launched  again." 

In  this  way  Constantlne  Tsaldarla.  Greece's 
Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflalra. 
summed  up  his  countrya  poaltlon  follow- 
Uig  the  recent  defeat  of  rebel  guerrlllaa  In 
the  Grammoa  and  Vltsi  areas.  In  effect. 
Mr  TSaldarls  told  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  that  It  has  happened  l>efore  but 
let  tu  not  let  It  happen  again. 

However,  there  dijcs  not  seem  to  lie  any 
assurance  from  the  United  Nations  that  tha 
tranagraaalon  of  Greece's  sovereign  power  will 
not  tie  repeated. 

It  U  apparent  that  the  UN  U  unable  to 
perform  the  proper  function  at  the  appro- 
prute  time;  this  fact  modem  hutory  will 
attest  The  UN's  faUlng  has  been  the  more 
noticeable  and  o<  a  ittuwrwraging  nature  In 
Greece  Even  now  the  UN.  through  Ita 
coounltteea.  u  attempting  to  settle  the 
boundaries  of  Greece  l)y  kindling  friendly 
cooperation  among  the  Balkan  suiea.  But 
what  ctedance  can  we  give  to  any  of  tha 
promlsaa  ao  readUy  given  by  Ruaala's  aatel- 
Ittaa  tmlaaa  the  Boelei  Union  U  willing  to 
abide  by  the  terns  of  an  agreement?  How 
sincere  U  RusaU.  Judging  from  the  pecu'.Uur 
perforoaaDeas  It  hae  pvt  ea  alnce  the  end  of 
the  BsBBSid  Weeia  War? 

Peace  la  precious  to  the  Balkan  pcoplea. 
Invader  after  Invadar  haa  crosasd  tha  bound- 
aries Into  free  aoU.  grasped  for  power,  and 
threatened  aoajagatten  of  freedom -loelac 
»laa.      aelitaa.  dswa  thfotsgh  the 
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and  particularly  In  the  Immediate  past,  haa 
the  atmosphere  In  Greece  been  free  from  the 
scourges  of  war. 

Deq;>lte  this  longing  for  peace,  there  can 
be  no  aasurance  In  the  Balkans  If  the  present 
situation  persists.  Without  direct  help  from 
the  western  powers  to  fix  the  Greek,  Albanian, 
and  Bulgarian  tmxindarles  and  seal  them, 
new  trouble  can  t>e  expected  near  the  border. 
Mr.  Tsaldarls  told  the  UN  during  his  ad- 
dress: "When  the  guerrillas  retreated  into 
Albania,  covered  by  fire  from  AltMinla. 
Greece  had  every  right  under  international 
law  to  follow  them  In  hot  pursuit.  The 
Creek  Government  ordered  Its  armies  to  stop 
at  the  bordem.  It  did  this  mindful  of  the 
explosive  situation  existing  in  the  Balkans 
and  resolved  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Balkan  people." 

Retracing  history.  Greece  has  Iseen  many 
times,  but  more  recently  twice,  the  servant 
of  the  democratic  and  free  world.  Today,  she 
still  carries  on  that  burden.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  the  nation  fought  the 
troops  of  Mussolini  and  hU  Fascists  to  a  de- 
cisive victory,  and  Hitler's  troops  to  a  stand- 
still, stalling  off  the  destruction  Intended 
by  the  Invaders,  thus  giving  the  Allies  time 
to  organize  and  prepare  their  military 
strength. 

Now,  Greece  la  performing  another  mlracu- 
lotis  feat.  It  has  already  stopped  the  ad- 
vance of  communism.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  long 
sought  to  build  up  Its  sphere  of  influence  In 
the  Middle  East  and  In  the  Balkans,  and 
spin  over  to  the  Atlantic  coast  like  the 
splash  of  Ink  from  an  overturned  ink  bottle. 
Such  a  foothold  In  the  Balkans  would  even- 
tually mean  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
strous military  power  on  the  Mediterranean 
banks  opening  the  door  to  east  and  west. 

But  in  standing  its  grovmd  against  the 
shock  of  guerrilla  thrust  and  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Greece  has  again  been  dealt  full  doses 
of  suffering— economically,  politically  and 
socially. 

Today,  a  good  part  of  the  battle  has  been 
won.  The  western  powers  played  a  stellar 
role  la  sending  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
war  materials  and  supplies.  This  supply 
line  has  been  of  tintold  aid  and  comfort  to 
a  fighting  Greece,  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  warmly  thanked  the  powers,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  for  the  aid  in 
the  battle  to  defeat  totalitarianism. 

There  was  skepticism  voiced  at  the  first 
announcement  of  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram to  Greece.  Back  in  March  1947,  when 
the  go-ahead  signal  was  given,  some  critics 
said  the  Greeks'  hands  would  be  tied,  the 
spirit  sagging,  because  of  war  fatigue.  But 
the  renowned  courage  of  the  Greeks  and 
America's  fortitude  in  seeing  the  situation 
through,  finally  leveled  the  guerrillas  to 
their  knees.  The  banditry  in  invading, 
armed  groups,  equipped  and  trained  by  for- 
eign Russian  sateUlte  countries,  has  all  but 
vanished  from  the  scene. 

The  fight  has  been  costly.  No  war  is  won 
without  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of 
lives.  Since  1946,  when  first  the  enemy  en- 
trenched Itself  m  the  mountain  ranges  near 
the  Albanian  border.  Greece  has  been  ward- 
ing off  the  rebellious  attempts  to  paralyze 
the  Greek  Government  and  eventually  es- 
tablish a  new  Comlnform-domlnated  nation. 
These  efforts  failed.  Communism  in  Greece 
WHS  dealt  a  death  blow.  Only  a  revival 
of  rebel  border  crossings  can  upset  the 
semblance  oT  order  now  established. 

The  three- phased  campaign  against  the 
guerrillas  by  the  Greek  National  Army  took 
the  enemy  by  surprise  and  pushed  the 
bandits  from  their  battle  lines.  The  retreat 
to  the  hills  and  the  final  battles  of  Vitsl 
and  Grammoa  was  executed  with  military 
precision. 

The  western  world  can.  and  must,  do  its 
bit  to  back  up  the  brave  nation  which  it 


already  haa  aided  In  the  fight  for  freedom. 
A  comprehensive,  decisive  and  hard-fact 
treatment  of  the  situation  in  Greece  would 
clear  up  the  dilemma.  This  dilemma  may 
yet  force  the  Balkans  into  an  xineesy  atmos- 
phere bordering  on  the  explosive. 

By  taking  the  problem  cat  by  the  tail,  the 
western  powers  can  put  a  stop  to  ftirthei 
trouble — I.  e.,  force  Albania  and  Bulgaria  to 
doae  their  borders  and  keep  them  shut  tight. 

There  will  tie  other  attempts  by  the  Inter- 
national red  organization  (the  Comlnfcvm) 
to  foister  its  political  philosophy,  based  on 
fear.  The  Communists,  defeated  on  the 
battlefield,  will  try  to  keep  their  party  In- 
tact in  Greece,  under  some  other  name  and 
go  underground  if  necessary.  They  will  try 
to  maneuver  the  western  powers  Into  giving 
them  further  concessions  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  Greek  OTblt,  the  Com- 
munists will  demand  that  the  Albanian,  and 
pierhaps  Bulgaria's,  borders  be  kept  open, 
norpatrolled  and  free  for  the  movement  of 
soldiers  and  guerrilla  bands  and  their  equip- 
ment, in  and  out  of  Greece. 

The  Greek  people  have  saved  the  westwn 
powers  precious  time.  Will  this  tlmesavlng 
go  to  waste? 


It  Certainly  Is  Our  Bv sines s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
the  theory  seems  to  prevail  in  adminis- 
tration circles  that  whatever  Great  Brit- 
ain does  is  entirely  her  own  business,  and 
the  only  thing  we  are  concerned  with  is 
to  supply  her  with  more  and  more  money. 
An  editorial  entitled  "It  Certainly  Is  Our 
Business '  is  a  cool-headed  refutation  of 
that  doctrine,  and  I  am  including  it  for 
the  attention  of  the  membership.  This 
editorial  appeared  recently  in  the  Vine- 
land  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal: 

rr  otiTAiNLT  IS  otrt  businiss 

"Whatever  you  have,  spend  less,"  was  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  a  letter  to 
his  biographer.  James  Boswell.  That  practice 
was  good  enough  for  old  England,  but  it  haa 
been  altered  slightly  by  present-day  Britain, 
which  operates  on  the  theory: 

"Whatever    you    have,    spend   more." 

An  example  of  how  that  theory  operates 
waa  an  announcement  by  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Health  of  Monday  that  for  the  time 
being  It  will  give  each  patient  only  one  free 
pair  of  e3re-glasse8.  Under  England's  pro- 
gram of  socialized  medicine,  each  patient 
has  been  receiving  two  pairs.  More  than 
3,000.000  persons  are  waiting  to  get  theirs; 
some  have  been  waiting  more  than  6  months. 
In  order  to  cut  this  huge  backlog,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  hand  out  only  one  pair  of 
spectacles  for  each  pair  of  eyes. 

It  is  indeed  a  spectacle. 

Addressing  the  thirty-first  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  this  week 
In  Philadelphia.  President  Truman  set  forth 
four  "basic  underlying  principles"  which  he 
said  will  guide  the  United  States  In  the  im- 
portant economic  conference  beginning  next 
week  in  Washington. 

The  first  principle  la  that  "a  sound  and 
expanding  world  economy  Is  essential  to 
world  peace."  Secondly,  "we  are  trying  to 
expand  the  exchange  of  goods  and  serviceti 
among  nations."  and  "we  are  not  engaged  in  a 


charitable  enteriH-ise."  The  third  principle 
la  that  success  In  creating  a  sound  and  ex- 
panding world  economy  can  be  achieved  only 
by  keeping  "everlastingly  at  it  •  •  •  there 
is  no  other  way  to  the  solution  of  our  dilB- 
culttes  than  the  way  ot  mutual  conceaaioa 
and  cooperation." 

The  President's  fourth  principle  is  Uuit 
"the  democratic  nations  are  not  proposing  to 
Interfere  with  one  another's  internal  poli- 
tics" as  long  as  they  adhere  firmly  "to  de- 
mocracy, coupled  with  a  common  desire  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  aU  their 
citizens." 

Economic  isolationism  In  1949  Is  ss  near* 
sighted  as  was  poUtical  isolationism  in  the 
post-Worid-War-I  era.  and  for  that  reason 
Mr.  Truman's  first  three  principles  wlU  be 
mostly  applauded.  As  he  pointed  out,  with- 
out foreign  trade  many  of  this  Nation's  in- 
dustries would  suffer.  American  cotton, 
vheat,  and  tobacco,  for  example,  must  be 
sold  abroad  in  order  to  prevent  oiu-  econ- 
omy from  crashing. 

The  President's  fourth  principle  sajrs.  in 
effect,  "How  Great  Britain  is  run  internally 
is  none  of  our  business."  The  fact  that  bil- 
lions of  American  doUars  have  poured  into 
London  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
that  these  dollars  originate  from  taxes  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  England's  Internal  economy  most 
certainly  is  our  business. 
.  If  Great  Britain  received  United  States  aid 
only  on  a  loan  basis,  perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  ignore  the 
disposition  of  those  funds  so  long  as  they 
were  repaid.  Although  America  hopes  to 
benefit  from  ald-to-Britain  by  a  more  sound 
world  economy,  the  billions  of  dollars  cross- 
ing the  ocean  either  in  the  form  of  material 
or  credit  can  be  termed  realistically  noth- 
ing but  a  gift. 

If  the  gifts  were  being  used  to  good  effect. 
If  they  actually  bolstered  English  economy, 
again  the  United  States  could  Ignore  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  Is  being  spent. 
'What  actually  is  happening  is  that  England's 
Labor  government  is  tislng  American  finan- 
cial aid  to  finance  a  socialistic  system 
which  England  cannot  afford  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

No  one  objects  to  a  child  spending  s 
nickel  to  buy  a  bar  of  chocolate.  When  that 
child  matures,  however,  he  learns  that 
money  lx)rrowed  is  for  the  purpose  of  earn- 
ing money  with  which  to  repay  the  lo«m. 

England  is  not  a  child,  and  her  rich  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  divinely  protected  from  financial 
deflation. 


RecommendatioDs  of  Hoorer  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  McCULLCCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News  of  October 
10.  1949: 

FTNirr-wiss 

If  we  were  a  fraction  as  Interested  In  saving 
doUars  as  we  are  In  saving  pennies,  our  let- 
ters to  Congressmen  would  give  the  post 
office  enough  revenue  to  pull  it  out  of  the  red. 

Any  Lima  councilman  oT'  Allen  County 
commlasioner  knows  from  sad  experience 
that  he  dares  not  talk  favorably  ot  a  tax 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


TATIVaB 

Thurtdav.  October  13.  IMf 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  Mr  Spemker.  under 
leave  to  exteod  my  remarks  tn  tbm 
CKB.  I  Include  the  foDoving 
ada|A«d  In  meetinc  of  Amenca's  Wage 
■amen*  Protective  Conference.  8t  PauJ. 
Minn..  October  6.  IMf : 

Wbara^  tbe  aatlaaMl  tfaM  ta  tha  United 
atataa   to    In    czoaaa   oT   •250.000.000.000.    re- 
la  payiaaat  of  aaataal 
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to  aataaaaa  wquirm  ananal 
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tha  inudmon  of  abortagaa  which 
pravallad  tfurtag  tha  poatwar  period  In  thta 
oouatry  haa  rllaap|warart  In  nearly  all  llnea 
of  goods  aad  eoaaotfltlcs.  and  gi^en  v*y  to 
tha  thraat  of  aurpluaaa.  thua  marking  tha 
aaift  troai  a  aaUar  •  to  a  bwyarl  market;  and 
Whereas  a  moderate  decline  In  the  general 
price  level  may  be  desirable  but  a  marked 
itiT"'rr  «r  a  ratam  to  the  prvwar  prtca  level 
voold  be  dlaaatroua;  aad 

Wbaraaa  tha  aaapattttaa  aCaeta  of  im- 
porta. priead.  after  paymeut  of  duty,  below 
tha  le^e^  at  which  our  own  producu  can 
proatahty  ba  aaM  In  our  borne  nMtffcat.  are 
to  depreas  wages  and  c\insu  employment  In 
a  buyer'^  asarfcet  aa  dliftnguiahad  from  a 
seJera  market:  Tharafora.  be  n 

nut    America's    Waga  Samers' 
Conference,  a  nooproAt  organlra- 
ehiatTaly  af  aalleBal  and 
unions    aflUaiad     with     tha 
American  Padaratioo  of  Labor,  with  sympa- 

and  appreciation  of 
dlAculty  that  ooafronu  for- 
ays aowatrtaa  m  waU  aa  tha  UxUtad  Stataa 
la  thalr  affurta  lu  restore  trade  balancaa  sad 
to  ovareaMa  tha  problaai  of  dollar  shortages 
tha  Praaldent  and  tbe 
af  the  Dattad  SUtaa.  setting  forth 
tha  graat  arorwaalc  peril  to  the  Nauou  that 
Inhcraa  In  tha  praaant  poUcy  of  aalactively 
rxpostng  American  produces,  through  thau- 
raticallj  eoniAdered  tarttf  reductions,  to  low- 
co—petltlon  from  abroad:  be  It  further 
JUaohwd.  That  wa  regard  It  to  be  wholly 
tn  fact  daatmctlva  of  the 
of  prtaaottng  imports,  to 
raduoa  Unport  duties  to  a  point  that  creates 
preaaure  on  wegaa  and  prlrca  la  this  counto. 
and  that  tha  obJectlTe  of  Incraaaed  trade  can 
beat  be  met  by  aetttng  tariff  ratea  at  a  lercl 
that  will  insi:re  fair  and  not  deatructtve  com- 
prtttloo;  that  the  deflationary  prcasurea  gen> 
crated  tyy  tmfair  foreign  competUtun  can- 
not be  locallaad  aor  raadUy  arraated  through 
ptaaaut  aacapa  prortalafia  In  trade  agree- 
ments and  that  tberefore  the  idea  of  pro- 
mottng  t^e  gmcral  tatrrcat  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  Indfgflaa.  to  be  sacrificed  In  behalf 
flg  a  fHM*ai  paHey.  la  both  false  and  daa- 
flaally.  be  it 
I,  That  atnee  of  arcaaaity  our  Ifa- 
la  eainnted  aa  a  reqotalte  of  meeting 
tta  tatcraal  aad  asternal  ohUpniwa  and 
cootmitaenta  for  aone  yeara  to  aoaaa.  to  a 
high  national  lacome  sad  high  prlcaa  aa  con- 
pared  with  prewar  years,  we  ecoaldar  the 
claims  of  coaoanHra  to  boy  li 
at  low  prices  ti>  be  Invalid  If  m 

eamtnfi  and  prtdka  aad  thus 
the  aatioaal  tneooie  and  tha  aoareaa 
ot  latamal  reveatae:  that  thla  u  the  em  of 
the  problem  and  that  the  praaent  method  of 


radtaclag  dutlaa.  through  exeeutlTe  negotia- 
tion, without  suthorltatlTo  guidance  frt)m 
an  ImpartUl  tsct- finding  agency.  Is  ineapert. 
ircaapeaalae  to  the  needs  of  doaaeatlc  pro- 
luste  to  the  Intricate  re- 
ef tha  problem 
The  tmpllraUons  of  a  i:re.^t!y  expanded  im- 
port  prugrani  are  ao  far-rear ning  tn  their 
poaatble  impact  upon  the  present  vulnerable 
■y  of  the  United  States,  that  any  such 
ahooM  be  launched  only  under  the 
of  taa  moat  ra^waathle.  practical. 
It  oM^ala  aad  ahould  not  be 
lef«  aoleiy  tn  the  hands  of  employeea  of  ex- 
aeattve  agendaa  who  arc  far  remoeed  from 
the  flald  of  production  and  who  regard  our 
producers  simply  aa  aelftsh  interests. 


SeTeaty-ifth   Birthday  of  Former  Presi- 
ieat  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF    MAINS 

IN  THK  SBMATB  OF  THE  UHITgD  8TAT*B 
Thuraday.  October  13.  19i9 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanioaous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  an  article 
dealing  with  the  public  services  of  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  former 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  prepared 
by  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  of  Chicago.  DI..  In 
his  newsletters,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Hoovers  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  foliows: 

itaasnT  ci-abk  Hoovca 

Trtte  sppraisal  and  proper  sppreclatlon  of 
his  senlces  Is  now  accorded  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover,  former  President  of  the  t7nlied 
Slates.  Because  ha  either  refused  ur  did  not 
know  bow  to  ba  a  politician,  ba  has  emerged 
as  one  of  tbe  toftteat  atateamen  of  this 
^neratlcn.  Because  he  dlaragarded  criticism 
frocD  thoae  whose  object  waa  to  deatruy  his 
uaefulneaa  to  the  Nation,  he  has  been  tn- 
stnunental  In  designing  the  most  construc- 
tive program  for  the  Nation's  welfare.  And 
because  he  has  t>e«n  above  the  demagogic 
practice  of  offering  apologiaa.  he  lived  to  aee 
the  day  when  the  Nation  found  It  necesaary 
and  profitable  to  call  upon  him  to  reenter 
the  aervlce  of  hla  country  A  call  which  our 
former  Prealdent  answered  without  haslta- 
tloo  when  many  men  In  a  similar  tlttiatlon 
mlfiht  well  have  refused. 

raw  Antcrlcans  hsve  served  their  country 
or  the  arorld  community  mora  conscleuti- 
ouaJy  and  mure  effectively.  The  WaahlnKton 
Tlmea-Hcrald  Ukei:s  Ifr  Hoover's  speech  he 
dellvarcd  on  hla  birthday  to  Washington's 
l^arewell  Addraaa.  In  an  editorial,  tbe  paper 
Mid.  "Prealdent  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  to  the  Nation,  delivered  Septem- 
ber 19.  1790.  when  tha  great  first  Preeldeut 
waa  happily  looking  forward  to  winding  up 
hla  second  term,  la  one  of  tbe  nK>at  celebrated 
of  United  SCatea  hlatorlcal  documenu.  It 
aecma  more  thab  poaalbla  that  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover's  addreaa  to  the  Nation, 
delivered  at  Palo  Alto.  Calif,  may  come  to 
rank  tn  tilstory  with  Washington's  great 
utterance  " 

It  u  not  easy  to  review  the  life  of  thla 
great  Aaaarlcaa.  who  at  the  age  of  75.  la 
mentally  more  vlgoroxia  and  more  reactirrcf  ul 
than  ouuiy  a  man  half  his  age.    One  thing 
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has  been  obvlotu.  From  the  very  day  he 
entered  public  life,  his  activities  In  and  out 
of  public  oOce.  have  been  constructive  and 
practicable.  Whether  he  fed  the  Belgians  or 
proposed  methods  of  placing  the  Govern- 
ment on  an  eflldent  basis,  the  result  has 
always  been  beneficial.  Always  Herbert 
Hoover  has  conceived  brilliant  ideas  and  then 
proceeded  to  build  sound  and  useful  struc- 
tures on  the  foundation  of  those  Ideas. 

I  have  been  proud  to  know  Mr.  Hoover  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  champion  his  catise  throughout  the 
years.  And  above  eU,  I  am  proudest  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  country  which, 
quick  to  admit  Its  error,  now  realizes  the 
value  of  the  man,  and  is  eager  to  pay  tribute 
to  hla  wisdom,  unselflshnese.  and  patriotism. 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  the  only  living  ex- 
Presldent,  Is  today  respected,  revered,  and 
loved  by  a  grateful  Nation. 

His  concern  for  our  Nation  is  best  ex- 
pieaaed  in  his  own  words  delivered  at  cere- 
monies held  in  his  honor  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity earlier  thla  month.    He  said: 

"The  founding  fathers  dedicated  the  struc- 
tures of  our  Government  'to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity." We  of  this  generation  Inherited  this 
precious  blessing.  Yet  as  spendthrifts  we  are 
on  GUI  way  to  rob  posterity  of  its  Inheritance. 

•The  American  people  have  solved  many 
great  crises  in  national  life.  The  qualities  of 
self-restraint,  of  Integrity,  of  conscience  and 
courage  still  live  in  our  people.  It  Is  not 
too  late  to  summon  these  qualities." 

To  a  great  American  I  add  my  own  senti- 
ments to  those  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
and  hundreds  of  millions  all  over  the  world 
who  have  sent  their  best  wishes  to  you  on 
your  birthday  this  month.  May  Ood  bless 
you  and  keep  you  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  Nation  and  the  world  need  you  fo 
badly. 

om-T    LniKG    roxMia    paxanwHr    cttrBX-iTia 
8E\iN-rT-nrrH     teas;     amoucans     salute 

HIM 

On    August    10.   former    President    Hert>ert 
Hoover  celebrated  his  seventy-flfth  birthday. 
Reprinted  here  are  some  of  the  many  mes- 
sages honoring  Mr.  Hoover  on  that  day. 

The  Julius  Klein  newsletter  Joins  with 
these  men  whose  tributes  are  reprinted  below 
In  extending  our  best  wishes  via  this  issue 
of  the  newsletter. 

Vice  Preddent  Albei*  B-uuclet  :  "Accept  my 
sincere  congratulations  upon  your  seventy- 
flfth  birthday,  Mr.  Hoover— and  my  beat 
wUhes  for  many  more  years  of  useful  service 
to  humanity." 

Senator  Sttus  Bamcis:  "It  is  pleasing  to 
note  the  recognition  which  Is  being  extended 
to  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  for  the 
outstanding  service  he  has  rendered  to  our 
country  and  to  all  humanity  over  so  many, 
many  years  of  his  life.  His  service  continues 
to  be  a  11  v«  example  of  what  Is  best  in  Amer- 
icanism and  for  America.  A  grateful  nation 
pays  tribute  to  him  as  he  approaches  his 
seventy-filth  birthday  anniversary." 

Lt  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson:  "I  regard 
Herbert  Hoover  as  one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icans I  have  ever  known.  My  best  wishes  go 
wltb  him  always." 

Senator  Auxakoxx  Wniv:  'Americans  of 
aU  political  faiths  Join  in  expressing  our 
warmest  regards  to  this  distinguished  public 
servant  whose  monumental  work  on  the  re- 
organization of  government  is  but  one  of  his 
long  serlea  of  epic  achievements  of  which  he 
and  this  Nation  may.  Indeed,  be  proud.  The 
name  Hocver  has  come  to  mean  Integrity. 
Industry,  Impartiality,  and  character.  We 
aay  to  tilm  good  luck  and  Godspeed  Mr. 
President  on  many  more  years  of  pmblic 
service." 

Sfnator  Fnwm  C  Johksok:  "America  Is 
deeply  Indebted  to  Herbert  Hoover  for  many 


things  but  I  believe  that  his  solid  Integrity 
In  good  times  and  bad  Is  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  our  country.  As  time  gives  us 
a  clearer  plcttire  <ft  true  values,  his  stature 
will  grow  constantly." 

Louis  B.  Mayer:  "Aa  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  my  lifetime  ex-Presldent 
Hoover  Is  constantly  revealing  a  mature  and 
brilliant  concept  of  both  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs.  May  God  continue  to  bless 
our  country  and  ova  people  that  he  may 
give  mcM-e  years  of  this  great  American  mind 
to  fimction  for  the  good  of  America." 

Gov.  Earl  Warren,  California:  "Herbert 
Hoover  has  faced  life  In  all  its  moods,  having 
arrived  at  the  three-quarter  century  mark 
In  rugged  mental  and  physical  health,  still 
serving  his  country  and  mankind.  He  Is  an 
Inspiration  to  all  who  believe  In  courage  and 
honor.  In  character  and  In  undaunted  deter- 
mination to  fight  for  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  man." 

Representative  Joseph  MAxmc,  Ja.:  "No 
man  In  the  history  of  this  Nation  could  have 
given  more  abimdantly  of  his  genius  and 
selfless  devotion  to  the  country  he  loves. 
The  life  of  Herbert  Hoover  is  a  ringing  chal- 
lenge to  all  Americans  to  preserve  the  Nation 
and  the  free  Institution  which  he  has  served 
so  well." 

Senator  Ixvinc  Ives:  "I  regard  Herbert 
Hoover  as  one  of  the  very  few  truly  great 
Americans  of  his  generation.  In  great 
ability,  accomplishments,  and  genuine 
humanitarlanlsm,  he  towers  above  his  con- 
temporaries." 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark:  "1  am 
glad  to  Join  with  millions  of  Americans  in 
felicitating  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
on  his  seventy-flfth  birthday.  He  is  a  great 
American  who  has  given  much  of  hla  life  to 
public  service.  His  recent  efforts  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  have  been  a  fine  con- 
tribution." 

Senator  Kenneth  S.  Whexxt:  "Herl)ert 
Hoover  is  truly  the  outstanding  elder  states- 
man of  American  government  today.  It  Is 
a  real  pleasure  to  Join  in  extending  him  every 
good  wish  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday." 

Publisher  John  S.  Knight:  "Herbert 
Hoover,  our  only  living  ex-President,  will  be 
75  years  old  on  August  10.  Few  Americans 
have  served  their  country  cff  the  world  com- 
munity more  conscientiously  and  more 
effectively." 

Secretary  of  Defense  LouLs  A.  Johnson  says 
he  is  deeply  grateful  to  Ur.  Hoover  for  the 
work  of  the  Hoover  Commission  In  the  fleld 
of  national  sectirlty  and  for  the  continued 
and  unremitting  assistance  he  gave  In  con- 
nection with  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Security  Act  amendments  of  1949.  To  a  very 
great  degree,  these  1949  amendments  to  the 
Unification  Act  are  tbe  product  of  his  Com- 
mission, and  it  Is  especially  flttlng  that  these 
amendments  will  be  signed  by  the  President 
and  will  become  law  very  close  to  the  date 
of  his  birthday. 

W.  Stviart  Symington,  Secretary  of  Air 
Force:  "I  count  it  a  privilege  that  I  have 
known  Mr.  Hoover  personally  and  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  observe  at  close  hand 
his  devotion  to  the  American  virtues." 

Hon.  James  W.  Gerard:  "When  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Germany  I  first  learned  to  admire 
Herbert  Hoover  because  of  his  masterly 
handling  of  food  for  Belgium  and  occupied 
France.  Time  kills  some  repuUtions  but 
that  of  Herbert  Hoover  will  Increase  as  time 
goes  on.  History  will  give  him  a  great  place." 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Leslie  Blflle:  "It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover  for  many  years.  We  all  ap- 
preciate the  great  service  he  has  rendered  to 
our  Government  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world." 

Other  messages  too  ntmieroua  to  be  re- 
printed here  have  been  received,  but  we 
would  like  to  add  to  our  list  the  names  of 


former  Postmaster  General  Jamea  A.  Farley. 
former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  Patterson, 
and  Gen.  George  Marshall,  who  said :  "I  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  honor  we  wish  to  pay 
this  great  American." 


Poland  Wahtf  To  ExpamI  Her  Trade  With 
tke  United  States — Her  Import  of  Amcr- 
icaa  Goods  Has  Dectined  Aboat  Two- 
thirds  Since  1946— Trend  Is  Still 
Downward 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OFD,  I  wish  to  include  a  very  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Augtist  Is- 
sue of  the  magazine  Export  Trade  and 
Shipper.  The  article  is  written  by  Mrs. 
Stella  K.  Margold. 

Mrs.  Margold,  who  has  conducted  a 
combination  export-import  business  for 
the  past  10  years,  principally  with  west- 
em  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  recently  returned  from  a  month's 
business  trip  to  Poland,  with  the  follow- 
ing message  to  American  world  traders. 
Previous   to   setting   up   the   American 
Products   Co.   In  Boston   in    1939.  Mrs. 
Margold  was  connected  with  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation— for  2  years — 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce — for 
5  years.    She  served  in  the  RFC  as  re- 
search secretary  on  foreign  and  export 
matters,  concentrating  largely  on  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  preparing  for  the 
China  loan  of  that  day.    With  the  Com- 
merce Department  she  acted  as  business 
consultant,    principally    in    connection 
with  the  eastern  European  and  Middle 
East  areas.    Born  in  New  York  City  of 
Russian  parents.  Mrs.  Margold  completed 
course    requirements    for    a    doctor    of 
philosophy  degree  in  International  rela- 
tions at  the  University  of  Michigan,  after 
receiving  her  bachelor  of  arts  and  master 
of  arts  degrees. 
The  article  follows.: 

That  Poland  desires  trade  with  the  we«t 
Is  evident  not  only  from  her  trade  flgurea, 
but  from  other  facts  and  commenu  In  sig- 
nificant Warsaw  newspapers,  such  as  the 
Trlbuna  Ludu  (People's  Tribune)  and  Zycle 
Worszawy  (Warsaw  Life). 

These  newspapers,  commenting  on  the 
Council  of  European  Mutual  Assistance,  cre- 
ated as  the  Molotov  plan,  declared  that  while 
Poland  desires  closer  relations  with  the  west. 
It  is  the  actions  of  the  west  In  setting  up 
trade  restrictions  against  her  which  made 
It  necesaary  for  Poland  to  Join  the  CBMA. 

That  Poland  and  other  eastern  European 
countries  are  discriminated  against  by  the 
United  States,  and  through  United  States 
Influence,  by  other  western  countries,  waa 
brought  out  last  winter  In  the  testimony  of 
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maktiv  vary  sturdy  pltiabaa  tn  vartetles  un- 
obtalnabla  here  And  the  prtoaa  are  low  be- 
cauac  her  domeetle  nuuKet  eannot  abaorb 
tba  atipply 
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That  PoiMld  daalres  trade  with  the  weat 
may  be  noted  fvom  the  fact  that  since  World 
War  n  47  trade  trratlee  have  been  signed 
wttb  aoiintriee  throughout  the  world,  in- 
eludllvOnat  Britain  and  the  Argentine.  The 
lataat  ■iiMniiiit  waa  algnad  with  tbe  wcat- 
era  aooaa  at  Oanaany  BaXore  that,  in  June. 
trade  a^aaaaaato  vnth  Italy.  Switaerland. 
and  Bop*  *■■*  antared  Into,  and  In  April. 
wltb  India  axMl  Paklalan.  for  an  exchange  at 
gooda  valued  at  •SS.OOO.COO. 
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Poland  bad  no  altematlTe  but  to  trade  with 
tbe  Soviet  Union  after  the  liberation  during 
World  War  D  Since  then  the  trend  la 
changing  In  IMS  Ruaala  exported  to  Poland 
BO  percent  of  Poland'i  Imparts:  In  1M7  thla 
trade  dropped  to  38  percent.  In  IMS  Ruaela 
boofbt  n  percent  at  Polish  exports;  In  1M7 
thla  Sfure  was  38  percent  of  Poland'i  total 
exports. 

It  Is  likely,  however,  that  because  of  Po- 
land's reduction  In  trade  with  the  United 
SUtee  In  IMS  and  1M0  the  peroentagee  of 
trade  with  BuaaU  may  show  some  Ir.rrease. 

Potand  baa  made  it  amply  evident  the 
wanU  to  trade  with  the  weet  And  she  wanta 
to  trade  with  us.  as  Is  evidenced  by  her  piir- 
chase*  before  we  restricted  our  exporta  to 
her  She  apprcclatee  Aaoertcan  products  and 
American  know-how. 

BecaiMC  of  our  trade  reatrletlona  and  the 
unfavorable  trade  balaneea  Caeefa  tractors 
plow  Pollab  land  today,  mainly  Rtiaslan  cot- 
ton b  being  woven  in  Pollah  textile  milla 
on  BrttL'h.  not  American   machinery 

Ten -thousand -ton  tankers  and  all  sorta 
of  other  capital  goods  are  being  supplied  by 
Britain.  Bvan  Kallex  chemicals,  which  we 
regard  as  daaferoua  war  material.  Is  pur- 
cbaaad by  the  British  In  tbe  United  SUtca 
and  aold  to  Poland.  Sweden.  Switaerland. 
and  Austria  are  selling  to  Polsnd  ball  bear- 
ings. Sweden  U  also  selling  electrical  rall- 
waf  aqaipmant. 

What  are  wa  going  to  do  about  It? 


S«a  Power  aad  ■  National  Gmeral  Staff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  8peak«»r.  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  Nation  are  (ocu-sed  on 
hearings  now  being  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  concerning  the 
Navy  and  Its  psrt  In  our  future  national 
defeiLse  policy.  The  problem  Is  a  very 
grave  one.  and  on  its  iiroper  solution 
may  very  well  depend  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  our  form  of  government 
and  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  well  that  the 
repsfnaskms  of  these  hearings  are 
reaching  every  comer  of  the  land,  and 
It  is  to  b«  hoped  that  every  Individual 
will  inform  himself  of  all  phases  of  this 
eonptex  and  difficult  problem. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  results 
of  the  so-called  "unification"  of  the 
armed  services  Is  the  likelihood  that  it 
will  create  a  national  general  staff. 
What  may  be  expected  In  such  an  event 
is  set  forth  by  U.  Col.  J  D  HitUe.  United 
States  Marine  CorsM,  in  an  article  pub- 
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lished  in  the  current  issue  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 

The  article  is  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing biography  of  its  author: 

A  graduate  ot  Michigan  State  College.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Hlttle  was  commls&ioned  tn 
the  lilarlnc  Corpa  In  1837.  After  service  on 
the  cruiser  Portland  and  with  tbe  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Corps,  he  commanded  the  marine  de- 
tachment on  the  U.  S.  S.  Washington  with 
the  Bntuh  Home  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  shortly 
alter  Pearl  Harbor.  He  served  with  tbe 
Third  Marine  Division  at  Iwo  Jlma.  and 
after  Japan's  surrender  be  commanded  the 
Second  Battalion  along  tbe  Pelplng-Multden 
railroad  in  China.  After  subeequent  service 
as  secretary  of  the  Academic  Board.  Marine 
Corpe  School.  Quanticc,  Va.,  he  is  at  present 
executive  officer  of  the  NKOTC  unit  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  He  is  author  of  the 
books:  The  Military  Staff— Its  History  and 
Development;  and  Jominl's  Art  of  War. 

Also  accompanying  the  article  is  the 
following  special  statement  disclaiming 
official  sponsorship: 

The  opinions  or  assertions  in  this  article 
are  the  private  ones  of  the  author,  and  are 
not  to  t>e  construed  aa  ofScial  or  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  the 
naval  aarvioe  at  large. 

Because  of  its  importance  and  its  un- 
usual interest  at  this  time,  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  the  full  text 
of  the  article: 

SEA  POWtX  AND  A  NATIONAL  CENIXAL  STAFT 

(By  Lt.  Col.  J.  D.  HltUe.  U.  S.  Marine  Corps) 

A  naUotial  general  staff  and  strong  sea 
power  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  exist  In  the 
same  country. 

Present  efforts  to  create  a  supreme  general 
ataff  in  the  United  States  are  nothing  pir- 
ticularly  r.ew.  Ever  since  World  War  I. 
when  our.  national  military  thinking  was 
brought  into  intimate  aaaoclatlon  with  Euro- 
pean thought,  there  has  been  an  unceasing 
clamor  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 
of  over-all  armed  forces  control  for  our  air, 
naval,  and  land  forces.  Repeatedly  Con- 
gress has  considered  bUls  having  as  their 
principal  objective  the  establishment  of  a 
sxipreme  general  staff.  Just  as  frequently. 
Congress  has  consistently  rejected  the  pro- 
posals. Judging  a  national  general  staff  to  be 
inappropriate  to  the  requirements  of  oiu  na- 
tional security  and  antithetical  to  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  our  Ckjvernment. 

Historically  the  national  general  staff  is  a 
product  of  continental  Etiropean  military 
thought,  the  brain  child  of  a  landlocked 
military  Intellect.  Prussia  developed  the 
arch  type  of  supreme  general  staff,  and  it  has 
since  been,  with  good  reaaon,  referred  to  as 
the   Prussian  system. 

In  its  basic  form  a  national  general  staff 
Is  not  complex.  Its  essential  attributes  are 
a  top-level  staff  organization  headed  by  one 
ofltear  possessing  the  power  of  decision.  That 
power  of  decision  may  be  legally  vested  In 
that  indlTldual;  it  may  be  a  power  of  deci- 
sion that  has  been  delegated  by  higher  gov- 
ernmental authority:  or  it  may  be  usurped, 
the  latter  process  having  frequently  been 
adopted  when  power  did  not  accrue  with 
sufficient  s^^-  Regardless  of  what  it  is 
called,  when  o«ie  man.  assisted  by  a  sUff. 
directly  dt  Indirectly  exercises  power  of  de- 
cision over  all  land.  sea.  and  air  elements  of 
a  country's  armed  forces,  then  that  country 
ha3  a  national  general  staff. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  a  diagrammed 
structure  of  a  supreme  general  staff  presents 
an  attractive  picture  to  those  seeking  a  simple 
solution  to  the  problem  of  over-all  control 
of  armed  forces.  On  any  graph  of  such  an 
organization  sharp  black  vertical  lines  clearly 
delineate  the  channels  of  command.  At  tha 
bottom  of  the  lines  are  the  heads  of  three 


services — land.  sea.  and  air.  As  the  linaa  go 
tipward.  the  aourcaa  of  authority  pyramid 
rapidly,  convCTging  In  the  supreme  guiding 
agency,  the  national  general  staff  beaded  by 
the  chief  of  that  staff.  The  very  apex  of  the 
pyramid  of  power  is  the  chief  of  the  national 
general  staff.  This  is  a  simple  and  attractive 
plcttire  of  armed  forces  command.  Its  at- 
tractiveness Is  also  deceptive. 

At  the  peak  of  this  pyramid  of  military 
power  Is  the  supreme  general  staff  with  its 
chief;  and  therein  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  con- 
cept. It  is  f  allaclotis  t>ecauae  there  has  never 
been  a  supreme  general  staff  that  has  been 
able  to  understand  and  properly  apply  the 
diverse  but  mutually  dependent  agencies  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  power.  Tbe  directing  force 
of  the  supreme  staff  is  Its  chief,  exercising 
the  power  of  decision  as  to  how  the  various 
elements  of  the  armed  forces  must  be  em- 
ployed to  realize  maximum  effectiveness. 
The  Job  description  for  a  man  in  such  a 
position  calls  for  an  unusual  type  of  genius. 
There  have  been  a  few  geniuses  In  modern 
nUlitary  history,  but  there  has  never  been 
one  capable  of  adequately  performing  the 
duties  of  the  chief  of  the  supreme  general 
staff  of  a  nation  whose  security  depends  on 
the  successful  application  of  more  than  one 
type  of  power. 

As  the  history  of  the  supreme  general 
staff  concept  is  traced  from  its  suoocaful  tise 
in  land-minded  Prussia  on  through  Its  appli- 
cation In  the  German  armed  forces,  the  col- 
lective inadequacies  of  a  supreme  staff  and 
its  chief  become  increasingly  apparent.  In 
keeping  with  Prxisaian  precedent  the  great 
German  general  staff  dominated  the  armed 
forces  of  Germany  prior  to  and  during  World 
War  I.  To  all  practical  ptirposes  the  great 
general  staff  was  the  supreme  general  staff. 
Its  authority  over  the  nascent,  but  poten- 
tially powerful,  German  Navy  was  a  practical 
fact. 

There  were  those  in  Germany  who  under- 
stood sea  power,  but  such  individuals  could 
never  prevail  over  the  great  general  staff. 
Such  institutions  have  the  peculiar  habit  cf 
being  able  to  think  in  only  one  kind  of 
power  and  since  the  German  Army  was  un- 
derstandably land-minded,  its  great  general 
staff.  In  effect  the  supreme  national  general 
staff,  possessed  a  land-locked  military  In- 
tellect. 

The  sea-power-consclous  leaders  in  Ger- 
many quickly  learned  an  axiomatic  truth 
about  national  general  staffs:  such  institu- 
tions have  single-track — or  single-power — 
minds.  To  the  detriment  of  the  German  war 
effort,  the  great  general  staff  was  land- 
power-minded. 

The  misunderstood  role  of  German  sea 
power  prior  to  and  during  World  War  I  waa 
a  case  in  point.  After  a  lifetime  of  combat- 
ing general  staff  land-mindedness  old  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tlrpitz  sadly  remarked:  "The 
German  people  will  never  understand  sea 
power."  With  considerably  more  accuracy, 
von  Tlrpitz  might  have  said.  "The  great 
general  staff  will  never  understand  sea 
power."  Prom  the  practical  standpoint  this 
would  have  been  a  much  more  meaningful 
statement,  for  It  really  dldnt  make  very 
much  difference  whether  or  not  the  German 
people  understood  sea  power.  Germany  was 
a  general  staff  state,  and  so  the  only  thing 
that  mattered  was  tbe  understanding  of 
the  supreme  general  staff. 

In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  great  German  general  staff 
never  did  really  die.  After  years  of  under- 
ground existence,  the  general  staff  was 
brought  out  into  the  open  and  Its  place  In 
the  German  Nation  was  defiantly  proclaimed 
by  Hitler.  The  philosophy  of  the  general 
staff  was  stUl  land  power,  and  German  sea 
power  suffered  nccordlngly. 

Anyone  who  still  nurture*  the  notion  that 
the  agencies  of  sea.  land,  and  air  power  can 
live  like  three  happy  children  within  tha 
family  of  the  single  general  staff  should  learn 


well  the  story  of  the  misfortunes  that  t>efell 
German  naval  power  as  the  result  of  the 
machinations  of  Its  enemies  within  the  Nazi 
suivnne  ataff  aystam.  Actually  the  German 
Navy's  atruggte  for  effective  status  went 
back  to  the  early  days  of  Hitler's  power. 
Ba<^  In  1933  and  1984,  when  the  German 
war  machine  first  began  to  flex  iu  museles. 
the  naval  leaders  began  dodging  the  attacks 
originating  from  within  the  land  and  air 
elements  of  the  armed  forces. 

Prom  1933  until  almost  the  beginning  of 
the  late  war  there  was  an  Internal  battle 
going  on  within  the  German  armed  forcea 
over  the  question  of  the  detailed  organiza- 
tion of  the  top-level  direction  for  war.  Out 
of  this  mass  of  argument  one  clearly  dis- 
cernible concept  runs  through  all  of  the  cor- 
respondence, regardless  of  originator;  it  was 
the  concept  of  the  over-all  staff  for  all  of  the 
armed  forces,  with  a  chief  or  director  at  the 
head  of  that  staff. 

Principal  exponent  of  the  highly  cen- 
tralized supreme  staff  was  General  Keltel. 
In  1934  Keitel  was  chief  of  an  innocuous-ap- 
pearing section  of  the  armed  forces  called 
the  armed  forces  office,  and  was  charged 
with  genera:  matters  pertaining  to  materiel 
and  war  economy  matters.  This  armed 
forces  office  warrants  cloee  scrutiny,  for  Ita 
steady  rise  to  power  demonstrates  again  how 
subtle  Is  the  process  by  which  the  national 
general  staff  concept  can  achieve  domination 
over  the  armed  forces.  By  the  very  expedi- 
tious process  of  clinging  tightly  to  Hitler's 
coattalls  and  sponsoring  reorganization 
within  the  armed  forces,  Keltel  asstimed  In- 
creasing power.  By  1937  he  was  able  to  In- 
form the  three  services  that  his  office  would 
be  developed  into  an  armed  forces  staff. 
This  led  to  the  next  step  in  1938  when 
Hitler  created,  by  directive,  the  Armed  Forces 
High  Command — Oberkommando  der  Wehr- 
macht  (or  OKW  for  short)— and  appointed 
Keitel  Its  chief.  The  exact  form  that  hla 
top  directing  agency  was  to  take  was  the 
source  of  the  dispute  among  the  chief*  of 
ih-i  three  services. 

Von  Brauchltsch,  commander  In  chief  of 
the  army,  tinderstood  well  the  nature  of  tha 
national  general  staff  system,  and  sought  to 
assure  the  ofllclal  recognition  of  the  army 
(ground  force)  primacy  within  Its  organisa- 
tion He  readily  praised  the  establlahment 
of  the  OKW,  and  then  proceeded  to  stake 
out  the  claim  for  Army  domination  of  that 
agency.  The  essence  of  von  Brauchitsch's 
proposal  was  that  the  chief  of  staff  to  tha 
supreme  commander  should  also  t>e  tha 
commander  In  chief  of  the  army.  If  ap- 
proved, his  proposal  would  have  assured  the 
unquestioned  continuation  of  army  domina- 
tion over  the  armed  forces.  It  would  sim- 
plify the  matter  considerably  by  ofllclal  rec- 
ognition of  the  domination  that  had  In  tha 
past  been  achieved,  however  effecUvely,  often 
by  IndlrecUon.  Von  Brauchltsch  knew  ftill 
well  the  axiomatic  principle  that  in  every 
Instance  In  which  a  supreme  general  staff 
is  established,  there  la  one  branch  of  the 
services,  regardless  of  whatever  so-called 
equality  exists  among  the  three  branchea, 
that  dominates  the  other  services.  He  meant 
to  settle  the  question  before  bickering  be- 
gan. In  short,  von  Brauchitsch's  proposal 
was  almply  an  attempt  to  Impose  ground- 
force  domination  with  the  least  poasible 
effort. 

Raeder,  spokesman  for  the  navy,  realized 
what  was  In  the  effing  for  his  branch  of  tha 
armed  forces,  and  he  entered  the  memoran- 
dum-writing fray,  shrewdly  acknowledging 
the  principle  of  the  supreme  general  staff, 
but  offering  proposals  that  would,  he  hoped, 
preserve  at  least  a  semblance  of  naval  par- 
ticipation m  the  top  level  planning,  A 
major  featiu-e  of  Raeders  counterpropoaal 
called  for  each  service  staff  within  the  top- 
level  supreme  staff  to  do  its  own  sarnce 
planning.    If  for  nothing  ala*.  thU  waa  to 
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ta  JUM  «t  ina  wtth 

li^im  orCtav  ouUialac 

of  Uw  OKW.     As  tmzvca 

ftUHOly   wortotf   out.   oalUMT   Kdtai   aor 

ar«u<!Jiit«cii  rauiMd  ttMir  prinotp*!  ob* 

tb«  umy:  both 
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tU  cOccUf*  1U«.     TtM  only  amm  who  rMUy 

lost  W9tm  Bttadw  aod  lua  nary     «ad  Oanaanj. 

Tte    MaMrle*!     truUi.     knovn     by     voa 

tMivd    by    BmtOmt.    Uiat 

Army 
111 

oC  Own  B«V»1 
vttb  pr«e«#Hit.  OarvMnle 
■lUltary  tlitnklng  dtd  not  fuUy  gnMp  Um 
0ono*pC  ot  DJiTaJ  povrr  Ornxuin  land  and 
•tr  eoaamanders  could  not  undcrxtand  that 
Modtiru  naT^  pcvtr  rMt«d  on  a  tomu1atk>n 
at  balanod  forcca.  Conaaqutntly.  th«  need 
(Or  Mtoqoato  naral  avtetlaii  was  qun«  in- 
to tboa*  vbo  domfaiatad  the 
of  th«  Nasi  foroea. 
In  $h«  ligbt  of  wtiat  la  now  known  about 
natlanl  ftiMral  stalia.  w*  art  able  to  nco^- 
nlaa  tb«  unralantlnc  attack  on  Ocrman 
naval  aTlatkm  aa  an  almoat  natural  de- 
▼aloparnt.  Hlatoticanj  tba  idea  of  a  tingle 
air  farce  haa  been  taeepMabtj  aaaoriatcd 
with  the  uiuciepe  of  tb»  atagl*  national  gen- 
era] ftair  Almost  as  a  matter  of  reciproca- 
tion, such  staffs  have  rcf^ulted  In  tbe  eatAb- 
IMMMBt  of  a  single  air  force.  It  ratast  be 
•dBtitted  tliat  the  GenMUi  naval  leaders 
were  stubborn  people  for  as  much  as  they 
mtiat  have  realised  that  the  dice  were  be«rlly 
loaded  acalnst  them,  they  kept  up  a  bitter 
mar-gnartf  action  agalniit  tbdr  Intcrserrloe 
oppoocnta  for  aewral  years 

Tbe  conflict  over  naval  aviation  revolved 
about  one  very  fundaoental  qtwatlon  Tbe 
ilBcW  Atr  force  enthiMlaeta  openly  contended 
that  sxjch  avutlon  ae  waa  maintained  for 
naval  purpoaes  should  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Oennan  Air  ICntstry  In  every 
rafard.  Wanrtrr  was  cooogh  of  a  realist  to 
know  that  ttUi  meant  ttant  tbe  navy  would 
not  have  aafOdBg  appionclilnc  adaquete  air 
auppert.  80.  in  keeptnc  wttb  aeund  naval 
thlaklng.  be  etoutly  eanteaded  that  naval 
atr  units  were  )uat  aa  much  a  part  of  the 
fleet  as  were  eubaaarlnea,  and  all  should  be 
under  naval  command.  Loflc  may  have 
have  been  on  Raeder  s  aide,  but  since  tbe 
battle  over  naval  avlauoo  waa  gotng  to  be 
rrwMlll  within  the  supreme  staff,  the  logle 
oC  ^e  aiguasaut  would  not  in  the  end  ee«B-> 
terbalanee  the  strength  of  the  antlnaval 
army  and  air  force  elemenu  of  the  supreme 
finsral  staff 

Alwaya  tbe  navy  waa  on  tbe  defensive,  try- 
tnf  to  beat  off  the  air  force  graba  for  more 

In  spite  of 

that  tbe  naval 

of  all  the 

propo- 


atr.  la  pdley  control  over  naval  aviation.    It 
to  be  tbe  laat  time  that  Raeder  waa 
I  to  ytaM  to  tbe  encroaebmenu  of  thoee 
itrof  aaval  avlatkm. 
'wttfe  poUcy  •ootrol  over  natal  air 
tbe  power  of  aUoeattan  ctf    ' 
•Ir.     Wttb  eudi  auttoorlty  In 
ot  tbe  air  force, 
lor 

TbU  began  to  amtme  even  mote  aartoue 
propurtloos  in  early  IMO.  Tbeo.  wttb  tbe 
struggle  lor  tbe  Mortb  AtUntle  moving  to> 
ward  a  declekm.  tbe  role  of  Oermnn  eea  poww 
WM  of  critical,  even  dadalve.  Importance 
Suwad  naval  poUcy  called  fur  tbe  maximum 
naval  air  eflarV.  boib  la 
attack 


But  at  tbta  vital  periad  of  tbe  naval  war. 
naval  atr.  Inatead  of  being  strengthened,  waa 
la  ISM  tbe  commander  tn  chief. 
I  to  •  deAnite  number  of  planes 
to  be  allocated  for  naval  purpoaes  But  then 
la  IIMO.  when  Increased  naval  avutlon  was 
urgently  Deeded  to  help  cut  the  North  At- 
lantic convoys,  naval  aviation  waa  reduced. 
Technically,  tbe  air  force  commander  did  not 
violate  bu  prior  agreement.  But  he  did  vio- 
late It  in  spttit.  The  total  number  of  squad- 
upon  was  not  altered.  He 
NMed  tbe  reduction  of  the  number 
of  planea  per  aqtiadroc. 

Mor  waa  tbe  air  force  interference  limited 
to  control  of  uniu  and  material  The  in- 
cursion into  tbe  navys  sphere  of  reeponsl- 
bUltv  even  went  so  far  that  the  air  force  dis- 
approved tbe  nae  of  aerial  torpedoee.  judging 
them  to  be  uneconomtml.  and  refuaed  to 
rumtah  naval  air  uniu  with  the  neceaaary 
fit  lings  to  equip  the  planes  to  carry  torpe- 
dow.  Howeeer.  later,  when  the  value  of  aerial 
torpedoee  was  eetabUahed  bevond  dispute,  tbe 
air  force  admitted  the  need  of  such  a  weapon, 
and  proceeded  to  organise  lu  own  torpedo 
squadrons. 

The  story  of  aerial  mining  operations  Is 
similar  to  that  of  the  aerial  torpedoes  As 
soon  as  the  sir  mines  becair.e  available  the 
navy  saw  their  value  and  was  Interested  In 
their  immediate  use  Ooertng.  as  head  of  the 
air  force,  opposed  naval  air  mining  opera- 
Uons.  contending  that  none  should  be  vised 
untU  S.OOO  mines  were  readr  Then,  later, 
when  mining  operations  were  begun,  the  air 
force  requested  that  all  such  operations  be 
conducted  by  the  ninth  air  division  of  the 
air  force,  beoauae  naval  air  units  did  not 
have  the  neceaaary  planes  to  carry  out  stKh 
mlmtrms  Tbe  navy  agreed  to  the  request. 
It  could  do  little  else:  the  commander  in 
chief,  air.  had  planned   It  that  way. 

But  the  onslaught  against  naval  aviation. 
and  sea  power,  did  not  end  with  this  major 
triumph  by  the  head  of  the  single  air  force. 
No.  nothing  but  the  complete  destruction  of 
naral  air  wctild  be  consonant  with  the 
phtloeophy  of  a  single  air  force.  Since  the 
single  air  force  was  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
cept of  a  national  general  staff,  the  relentless 
battle  against  the  navy's  air  arm  continued, 
with  tbe  Iseuce  belaff  fougibt  out  within  tbe 
OKW.  thus  providing  tbe  opponents  of  naval 
air  wn.h  a  bettle  site  of  their  own  choosing. 
In  such  a  position  Raeder  could  not  hope  to 
win.  Always  there  was  Issue  being  raised  by 
tbe  commander  In  chief,  air.  If  It  looked  as 
yhA"g*«  Raeder  would  be  forced  to  yield,  or 
at  least  i^ree  to  an  unhappy  compromise, 
the  ground  force  members  of  the  OKW  re- 
malnsfl  apart  from  the  dispute,  much  as  if 
sttttng  at  the  ringside  snd  watching  their 
favorite  belt  a  bopalsmly  outmatched  op- 
ponent through  tbe  ropee. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistaken  Idea  that  the 
ground  force  members  of  the  OKW  (the  na- 
tlcmal  psoeral  staff)  were  reluctant  to  enter 
Into  tbe  tftaMle  over  naval  aviation  In 
fact  tbey  ^nasly  took  sides  and  acted  the 
parts  of  tbe  Interested  parties  that  they  were 
whenever  it  appeared  that  the  defenders  of 
naval  air  might  gain  an  important  point 

ror  instance,  by  September  of  IMO  the 
position  of  naval  aviation  had  deteriorated 
to  tbe  point  where  the  cfwimander  in  chief, 
air.  began  issuing  orders  tflrictly  to  naval 
air  unit*  directly  under  naval  •■■■MmA.  On 
ooe  oecaalon  a  naval  atr  groop  SBfafMl  In 
vHnlly  Important  reconnalasanee  over  the 
north  Sea  was  ordered  to  participate  with 

air   force   In    the    attacks   on    London. 

Naval  cnmawadRS  protested  tbe  order,  for  it 
went  far  herood  wen  the  prerloas  acr««- 
ments  by  which  the  eammtim4m  In  chief. 
air.  bad  gained  ahaoat  ttMsplsls  control  of 
naval  air.  If  this  bold  effort  to  exercise  even 
direct  opermtloaal  oootrol  ottr  naval  air  uniu 
aailgned  t-)  the  navy  was  succemful.  naval 
aviation  wotild  Sbflsr  a  further  lose 
there  wmat  maeh  saore  left  to  lose. 


It  as  aoon  aa  the  dispute  developed. 

It  was  announced  that  the  question  would 
be  setUed  by  the  OKW  A  few  hours  lator 
It  waa  directed  that  the  order  of  the  air 
force  commander  would  be  obeyed.  Who 
made  that  decision?  General  Jodl.  chief  of 
tlM  operations  dlvlalon  of  the  OKW,  and  Hit- 
ler's eloee  aaaUUnt.  a  career  general  staff 
officer  imbued  with  the  continental  phlloeo- 
phy  of  war.  80.  again,  the  ni'Vy  lost  an  im- 
portant Issue  It  lost  becaiise  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  supreme  general  staff  waa  such 
that  even  the  commander  In  chief  of  the 
navy  was  so  hopeleesly  submerged  In  the  sys- 
tem that,  when  he  protested  against  the  ar- 
rogant encroechment  of  those  who  sought 
to  destroy  a  vital  element  of  naval  power,  he 
could  appeal  only  to  the  friends  of  this  an- 
tagonist Neither  did  a  direct  appeal  to  Hit- 
ler the  supreme  commander  offer  a  s<-)lutlon 
to  Reader's  dilemm.i  When  Raeder  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  his  case  to  Hitler,  the  request 
for  such  a  conference  was  addressed  to  Jodl. 
It  is  readily  understandable,  then,  why  Rae- 
der was  never  overly  successful  in  getting 
Hitler  to  overrule  a  decision  made  by  Jodl. 
hu  representative  on   the  supreme  general 

SUff. 

By  Ftbrtiary  IMl.  the  erosion  process  to 
which  naval  aviation  had  been  subjected  had 
progreesed  to  the  point  where  Raeder.  as  if 
In  desperation,  again  carried  his  case  to 
Hitler,  protesting  against  further  continued 
Incursions  Into  naval  matters  by  the  air 
force.  This  latest  effort  to  protect  the  rem- 
nants of  naval  aviation  played  directly  Into 
the  hands  of  the  antlnaval  elements  of  the 
OKW  By  forcing  the  issue  with  a  conference 
with  'Iltler.  Raeder  opened  the  way  for  the 
Issiuknee  of  a  directive  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  The  directive  was  Issued,  but  It  was 
not  the  kind  of  a  settlement  hoped  for  by 
the  naval  authorities  Again.  Jodl  f.-u;lll- 
tatad  the  achievement  of  the  air  force  ob- 
Jectlvee.  The  directive  that  was  Issued  not 
onlv  settled  the  points  In  question  but  It  alao 
sealed  the  fate  of  naval  aviation.  Jodl 
brotight  up  in  the  land-minded  atmosphere 
of  the  general  staff,  and  never  understanding 
the  true  meanlnK  of  aea  power  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  Its  application,  was.  because  of  bis 
position  within  the  Ocrman  national  general 
staff  lOKW).  able  to  play  a  decisive  mle  in 
the  achievement  of  the  air  force  goal  of  a 
single  air  force  thrc .  :  h  the  destruction  of 
the  naval  air  arm  Jodl  persoiuUly  assisted 
In  the  drafting  of  the  directive. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  over 
naval  aviation  Raeder  never  had  a  chance 
Whatever  arguments  there  were  between  the 
air  and  ground  elements  of  the  OKW  were 
forgotten  when  the  qtiestlon  of  naval  avia- 
tion arose  Tbe  air  force  wanted  to  achieve 
a  single  air  force,  something  that  could  be 
accompllahed  only  through  the  destruction 
of  naval  air.  Ground  representatives  didn't 
understand  sea  power  and  could  not  see  the 
need  for  the  navy  poasesslng  lu  own  naval 
air  elements  Besides,  did  not  the  very  con- 
cept of  a  supreme  general  staff  have  as  its 
ooroUary  a  single  air  force?  Thiis.  the  practi- 
cal result  was  that  as  far  as  naval  aviation 
was  concerned,  the  air  and  the  ground  forces 
within  the  OKW  forgot  their  differences  and 
made  common  cause  against  the  navy's  air 
arm.  Conaequently,  Raeder  was  in  as  tight  a 
box  as  ever  a  man  found  himself  This  su- 
preme general  staff  that  frustmted  and 
smothert-d  bis  every  effort  to  protect  German 
naval  aviation  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
box:  it  was  the  cofBn  of  German  sea  power. 
But  the  story  of  the  sad  fate  of  German 
naval  avutlon  serves  a  purpoee  beyond  show- 
ing that  a  naval  arm  with  Its  own  air  ele- 
ments cannot  exist  under  a  national  general 
staff.  It  pointedly  illustrates  that  under  a 
ktngle  general  staff  and  a  single  air  force 
there  can  be  no  naval  aviation  In  the  sense 
that  naval  men  understand  It  and  use  It. 
The  very  same  Uck  of  oomprcbenslon  Viul 
pr^mpu    lU    Involuntary    Incluatoa    into    a 
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single  air  force  results  In  lU  ultimate  exter- 
mination. 

Because  strong  naval  power  U  unattain- 
able unlets  It  includes  a  necessarily  power- 
ftil  naval  air  arm,  the  annihilation  of  Ger- 
man naval  aviation  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi- 
national  general  staff  amounted  to  much 
more  than  an  Interservlce  squabble.  In  ef- 
fect It  represented  a  faUure  to  exploit  Ger- 
man sea  power  to  the  maximum  at  the  very 
time  when  British  survival  hinged  on  ade- 
quate sea  conununlcatlons.  Viewed  from 
the  allied  standpoint,  the  intrastaff  vendetta 
against  the  air  arm  of  the  German  navy 
was  a  fortunate  development,  for  had  a 
strong  naval  air  element  been  available  to 
supplement  the  U-boat  effort  it  Is  possible. 
as  has  been  claimed,  that  such  naval  air 
assistance  would  have  resulted  In  unbearable 
allied  shipping  losses.  Whether  It  would 
have  turned  the  tide  may  be  conjectural,  but 
It  Is  hardly  debeUble  that  an  effective  Ger- 
man naval  air  arm  would  have  forced  the 
battle  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  a  much  closer 
decision. 

So  while  rejoicing  In  the  reallxatlon  that 
the  German  supreme  staff  system  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  Its  own  navy's 
aviation,  thus  sparing  the  allies  the  tough 
and  added  burden  of  doing  so  themselves, 
we  must  realize  that  adoption  of  such  a  staff 
system  In  this  country  would  unquestionably 
result  In  bringing  about  In  time  of  war  the 
same  beneficial  results  for  otir  nation's 
enemlea. 

However  significant  the  fate  of  naval  air 
under  the  OKW.  the  destruction  of  German 
naval  aviation  represented  only  one  a.spect 
of  German  failure  to  understand  the  capa- 
bilities of  sea  power  and  to  apply  It  knowing- 
ly. From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  German 
naval  capr\blUtles  were  largely  disregarded  by 
the  national  general  staff  that  directed  the 
Axis  war  eflort.  In  no  Instance  was' sea  power 
utilized  properly  to  assist  the  prosecution 
of  land  campaigns.  The  German  Air  Force, 
as  If  taking  a  page  from  Douhet  and  Mitchell, 
and  believing  In  Its  own  Invincibility,  con- 
tinued to  be  guided  and  enthralled  by  the 
false  air  power  creed  that  relegated  Mahan's 
philosophy  of  sea  power  to  the  ash  can  of 
history.  The  army  general  staff,  which  con- 
tinued to  dominate  the  OKW,  waa  steeped 
In  the  tradltlosis  of  the  great  general  staff 
and.  like  It.  was  land-tnlnded  to  an  extreme. 
So.  within  the  confines  of  the  all-powerful 
OKW  It  was  as  If  sea  power  was  a  thing 
anathematized. 

Here,  briefly,  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  OKW,  the  national  general  staff,  failed 
to  use  available  naval  power,  to  facilitate  a 
major  campaign. 

In  Norwegian  operations  as  well  as  the 
campaigns  against  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  Nazi  planning  was  characterized  by 
a  chronic  failure  to  employ  available  naval 
strength  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the 
land  effort.  The  German  High  Command 
thought  In  terms  of  land  power,  and  conse- 
quently it  misused  sea  power. 

On  the  basU  of  high  German  naval  opinion 
It  Is  not  Illogical  to  speculate  but  that  the 
German  failure  to  understand  and  use  naval 
power  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
British  escape  at  Dunkerque;  and— what  Is  of 
possibly  more  significance  In  this  study — 
such  German  failure  to  use  the  sea  deprived 
the  land  forces  of  a  complete  victory.  The 
long  range  result  of  thU  error  by  the  supreme 
staff  was  In  uo  way  favorable  to  the  Nazi 
war  effort 

After  Dunkerque  England  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Nazi  m^ht.  All  that  was  needed  was 
the  final  attack  across  tbe  English  Channel. 
But.  the  German  supreme  general  staff,  while 
fixing  Its  gaze  on  the  Island  objective,  over- 
looked the  narrow  strip  of  water  separating 
the  Continent  from  Dover's  chalk  cliffs. 
This,  incidentally,  was  the  same  mistake 
made  nvjre  than  a  century  before  by  Na- 
poleon, another  advocate  of  the  single  gen- 


eral staff  system.  None  of  the  many  examples 
of  German  staff  Ignorance  of  sea  power  U 
more  pointed  than  that  provided  by  the  long 
planned,  highly  touted,  but  never  executed 
Operation  Sea  Lion,  the  proposed  cross- 
channel  assault. 

Never  has  there  been  a  better  example  of 
how   a   national   general   staff.   Its   thinking 
geared  to  problems  of  land-mass  warfare  as 
was  the  German  OKW.  U  utterly  lost  when 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  conducting  a 
major    amphlblotu   operaUon.      Such   Igno- 
rance of  major  overwater  assault  principles 
stemmed  directly  from  the  German  Army's 
long  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of  land 
warfare.     Like  the  armies  of  other  nations 
between   the   last   great   wars,   the   German 
Army  never  evidenced  more  than  a  vague 
academic    Interest    In    amphibious    matters. 
BlUsfully  It  went  along  in  the  years  before 
World  War  II  considering  amphibious  opera- 
tions much  as  a  wide  river  crossing.     Con- 
sequently, when  the  OKW  turned  to  the  task 
of    planning    for    Sea    Lion,    It    found    Itself 
without  any   amphlbloiis  doctrine.     Indeed 
It  Is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  only  na- 
tion that  had  an  adequate  amphibious  doc- 
trine at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  the 
United  States,  where  there  was  no  national 
general  staff  to  prevent  full  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  sea  power  nor  to  stifle  Its 
development. 

German  staff  planning  for  the  projected 
landing  against  England  was  characterized 
by  an  almost  unbelievable  Ignorance  of  the 
most  basic  naval  knowledge.  Original  plans 
prescribed  a  landing  force  of  40  divisions. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  planning  agencies, 
which  In  this  case  were  not  naval,  were  In- 
formed of  the  amphibious  facts  of  life  by  the 
highly  distraught  Navy  officials,  the  figure  was 
scaled  reluctantly  to  a  mere  13  divisions. 
The  utter  ludlcrousness  of  even  this  latter 
figure  Is  readily  seen  when  It  Is  realized  that 
It  was  not  untU  late  In  the  war  that  the 
United  States  Navy  was  able  to  embark  land- 
ing forces  of  even  half  a  dozen  divisions. 
And.  by  the  farthest  stretch  of  fancy,  avail- 
able German  shipping  could  not  come  close 
to  carrying  a  fraction  of  the  scaled-down 
figure  of  13  divisions. 

Napol'on  once  observed,  "Masters  of  the 
Channel  for  6  hours  and  we  are  masters  of 
the  world."  Neither  Napoleon's  France  nor 
Hitler's  Germany  could  achieve  channel 
mastery  for  those  6  precious  hours.  High 
among  the  reasom,  for  such  failure  Is  the 
fact  that  the  armed  forces  of  both  were 
directed  bv  a  national  general  staff,  domi- 
nated bv  a  land  power  philosophy  that  pre- 
cluded the  understanding  and  proper  use  of 
sea  power. 

In  the  Mediterranean  theater  there  was 
abimdant  opportunity  to  utilize  Axis  sea- 
po  7er  to  assist  the  land  campaigns.  But. 
here  again,  the  OKW  failed  to  comprehend 
what  was  meant  by  gaining  strength  on  land 
through  domination  of  the  water  areas. 
Both  Italian  and  German  naval  authorities 
claim  that  Malta  could  have  been  seized 
early  In  the  war.  Axis  seizure  of  Malta  wotild 
have  conceivably  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of 
events  all  unfavorable  to  the  Allies. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Axis  could  hav« 
seized  Malta  in  193&-40.  What  Is  Important 
Is  this:  Despite  the  great  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  such  action  It  appears,  on  the 
basis  of  available  information,  that  the  OKW 
never  seriously  considered  or  prepared  even  a 
tentative  Mediterranean  campaign  plan 
based  on  seizure  of  Malta  and  *he  control  of 
Mediterranean  waters.  Of  added  significance 
Is  the  fact  that  a  naval  representative  actu- 
ally presented  top  staff  officers  a  concept  for 
such  a  campaign  In  the  Mediterranean  based 
upon  exploitation  of  sea  power.  It  was 
curtly  rejected  and  the  plans  went  no  fur- 
ther. Again  the  landmlndedness  of  the 
OKW  precluded,  to  the  probable  detriment 
of  the  German  war  effort,  the  exploitation  of 


the  sea  for  the  purpoee  of  assisting  the  bat- 
tles on  land. 

The  RussUn  campaign  Is  generally  viewed 
as  ercltislvely  a  land  struggle.  At  least  such 
was  the  view  of  the  land-minded  staff  that 
prepared  the  plan?  for  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. German  effort  against  the  left  ( north) 
flank  suffered  from  a  failure  to  apply  naval 
power,  principally  in  the  form  of  landings  In 
rear  of  Russian  concentrations,  to  aaslst  the 
land  offensive. 

On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Russian 
battle  line  was  the  Black  Sea.     To  the  Ger- 
man armies  striking  for  the  rich  oil  lands 
beyond  Us  eastern  littoral  that  body  of  water 
proved  to  be  a  major  obstacle  necessitating 
a  long,  laborlotis  campaign  around  Its  shore. 
To  the  land-minded  OKW  the  Black  Sea  ap- 
]}eared  an  obstacle,  and  so  It  was  permitted 
to  be  just  that.    Yet  to  those  who  understood 
sea  power  the  Black  Sea  lay  like  a  shorter 
and   safer   route   to   the   coveted  oil   fields. 
Therefore,  the  objective.  Instead  of  being  to 
get  around  the  Black  Sea,  should  have  been, 
obvlo'asly.  to  control  it  In  order  to  use  lU 
dlrecl  sea  lanes,  free  from  the  constant  threat 
of  Russian  land  power.     The  feasibUily  of 
such  a  plan  U  attested  to  by  high  German 
naval   authority,  which  pointedly  contends 
that  a  determined  air  and  naval  offensive 
woiUd  have  reduced  the  Bed  Navy  units  in 
those  waters.    ThU,  combined  with  air-borne 
and    amphibious    attacks    against    RussUn 
harbor   facilities,    would    have    resulted   In 
German  domination  of  the  Black  Sea.  which 
In   turn   would   have   permitted   economical 
water  transport  of  men  and  material  down 
tbe  Danube  and  across  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
vital  Baku  area. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  Instances  where  the 
sea  exerted  an  Influence  on  German  military 
operations,  the  OKW  failed  to  realize  the 
relationship  of  sea  power  to  the  land  cam- 
paigns. Land-power  concepts  of  road  and 
railroad  rearward  communications  prevailed 
even  In  this  southeastern  theater  dominated 
by  the  Black  Sea.  Because  the  mUltary 
leaders  of  Germany  were  by  tradition  trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  land  warfare,  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Black  Sea  area  waa  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  continental  concept  of 
war.  and  consequently.  It  remained  estranged 
from  the  sea. 

When  the  fate  of  German  naval  aviation 
U  considered  along  with  the  Nazi  national 
general  staff's  failure  to  understand  and  use 
sea  power,  we  can  understand  why  BrltUh 
Air  Vice  Marshal  Kingston-McCloughrey  has 
stated  in  his  study  of  high  command  meth- 
ods: "The  OKW  U  generally  regarded  as 
having  been  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors leading  to  Germany's  defeat." 

Yet,  In  their  faUure  to  exploit  the  Black 
Sea  the  Germans  were  not  alone.  RussUn 
effort  In  those  waters  was  largely  character- 
ised by  the  same  disinclination  to  conduct 
aggrefsive  sea  operations  with  the  forces 
available.  The  passiveness  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  resulted  in  a  faUure  to  ex- 
ploit Red  sea  power  against  the  limited 
German  coastal  shipping  and  land  positions. 
This  deficiency,  of  course,  was  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  the  Rtisaian  armed 
forces,  like  the  German,  were  directed  by  a 
supreme  general  staff. 

Land-mindedness  in  the  direction  of  the 
Russian  war  effort  was  assured  by  the  fact 
that  the  Red  Army  general  staff  was.  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  general  staff  of  all 
the  armed  forces.  The  Important  point  of  all 
this  U  that  the  mUunderstandlng  and  misuse 
of  sea  power  was  a  deficiency  common  to 
both  the  German  and  RussUn  conduct  of  the 
war.  Both  utilized  a  supreme  general  staff 
system  for  the  direction  of  their  armed 
forces.  Both  supreme  general  staffs  were 
dominated  by  their  ground  force  general 
staffs.  Consequently  the  traditional  con- 
tinental land -minded  concept  of  warfare  pre- 
vailed In  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  as  well 
as  the  German  war  eff::rt.    Natloiul  general 
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«Mh  that  of  tfea 
irvncral  »twM 
which  M  ft  rMUlt  f«ll<d  to  un<! 
pow.  In  tb«  OaNatf  State*, 
itpwfdly  r*)«et«d  Um  nnOMMi  general  •taff 
oocMvpt  lBm*—0  at  a  aupMroe  staff  tfatrm. 
IncapitMa  of  eoncurrvntly  un<lent*ndln«  and 
•y^ylHC  IhmI.  ■••.  niMl  ttt*  yuwar.  thto  coun- 
try «MMs  ear  Jolai  Cht«ii  of  SUfl  trstem. 

On*  af  the  prtnctpal  tfM«r«»eM  brtwern 
tk»  twttiniilal  aupfMna  gMMTnl  staffs  and 
oar  JBIM  Cbtafa  of  Staff  la  that  un4tar  tha 
OnMatf  Slataa  ooiMc^  no  one  servica  ilKniM 
ba  dommated  by  the  others.  Decteiona. 
until  raeantly.  vcre  reached  on  the  basts  of 
unammny.  In  thts  respect  tt  Is  probably 
laspoHtbla  for  the  continental  military  mtnd 
t»  feaUtea  that  we  have  acfaleTcd  eoch  effec- 
ttea  adlttary  power  without  vcstlnc  final 
ppwar  of  dedalon  tn  one  military  commander 
or  chief  of  staff,  but  such  la  the  eTldenoe  at 
hirtery  Thoee  who  contend  that  dellbera- 
tlTe  nirenctes.  such  aa  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
8taS.  are  Incapable  of  maklnf  decisions,  over. 
look  the  very  Important  fart  that  during  the 
•Btlr*  war  there  were  not  o««r  flva  or  sis 
that  eould  net  be  tmtltMt  «B*nl- 
ly  by  the  Joint  Chlafli. 
TIm  sOaence  of  a  national  fHMra)  staff  In 
the  Dnlted  States  has  had  a  beneflcUl  in- 
fluence on  our  national  sccurtty.  Fat  In- 
Btanee.  a  suprcaaa-ctaC  system  could  well 
have  mirnl  the  end  of  eCeetlve  naval  avia- 
tloa  aft  tka  vary  tlaaa  wImb  that  element  of 
nval  power  waa  fjHaipdiit  «m  of  its 
ttspertant  partoda  of  daielopiasnt.  In 
an  Intel saislaa  controTerrr  aroa*  over 
whether  the  TTnttad  SUtes  warpianes  rtiould 
be  liquid  oooted  or  atr  cooled.  The  spokrs- 
men  for  naval  aviation  defended  the  air- 
cooled  motor  and  insisted  on  tu  oontinu^rd 
uae  and  drvetapaseat  for  naval  puipnaes. 
The  Mary  nfwai  to  yMd  on  this  pelBt. 
was  iM  iincle  chief  of 
was  no  military  authority 
]MMr  *o  direct  the  Navy  to  chanre  from 
atr-«ooled  to  llquKl-coolcd  enclnes  80 
naval  avutlon  cootlnoed  to  eoneentraU  on 
such  power  planta.  which  incidentally,  pow- 
ered H  percent  of  all  Cnited  State*  (not 
naval  >  aircraft  In  the  last  war 

dlffwent  oould  have  been  the  remit 
of  iMa  asMlMaaray  iMid  ovr  araMd  forces  been 
a  naitlnaal  faiMral  ataff  system  A 
chief  of  staff  would  have  had  the  au- 
thortty  to  make  an  admlnlatratlve  declaion 
that  would  have  not  only  retarded  the  ad- 
fMM*  of  (ha  Navy's  atr  arm.  but.  aa  thintrs 
•««aft«ally  warkad  out.  tt  would  have  detri- 
mentallv  igietii  tlM  pverth  of  air  power  in 
thu  country.  It  might  b*  w*B  to  ramem- 
In  connection  with  thU  incident,  that 
the  Navy  s  air  cooled  rn«lne  policy  was 
the  Navy  went  rtght  ahead  mak- 
lac  aad  improving  the  atr  eootad  enclnes: 
la  a  aoaaewhat  similar  controversy  the  Oer- 
man  Navy,  bandleappad  hy  thd  — ttanal  ren- 
waa  not  aam  paraMlad  the  n«c- 

Tba  Martn*  Oarfm,  aa  dsvilnpad  In  the 
Uattad  Stataa.  la  a  tmlqtae  and  major  feature 
of  oar  nattooral  aaa  power  lotecratlon  of 
ite  Martaa  t******^  forces  Into  naval 
policy  puraoed  by  United 
mdars  slnee  the  Spanuh- 
Amerleaa  War.  haa  resulted  In  tha  Mfclses 
meat  of  a  form  af  naval  power  fsmd  ka 
no  other  nvodern  nation's  ararnd  forwa. 
to  a  pUley  of  davelopinf  Mwlo* 
landing  forcea  fwsvltad.  4^te   undar- 

itMl  and 
the 
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marUfMted  lU  worth  In  World  War  Tl.  when 
proaecutton  of  decisive  offenalve  action 
a«ral  na«  the  Axla  Powers  was  larfely  da- 
pendaaft  upon  the  ability  to  conduct  am- 
phlbtoOB  operations  It  la  one  of  the  tn- 
cludlbl*  facu  of  history  thst  without  the 
benefit  of  amphibious  know-how,  produced 
by  the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy.  Allied  plans 
for  carrylnt  the  battle  to  the  enemy  would 
have  been  shackled  by  the  same  Ifnorance 
of  amphibious  doetrlna  that  doomed  the 
Nul  "Operation  Saa  Lkm '  from  the  minute 
that  the  need  for  a  croaa-channel  aasault  was 
perceived. 

A  national  general  staff  In  thi«  country 
during  the  flrat  hall  of  the  twentieth  err.- 
tury  would  qutte  probaUy  have  preveti'fd 
the  creaMon  of  strong  fleet  landing  forces, 
and.  because  the  e«l*tence  of  such  n.<»val 
agerclca  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  continue 
development  of  landing  drctrlne.  the  !i»rht 
of  amphlbtotis  Itnowledge  that  lit  the  way 
to  victory  tn  World  War  11  would  have  been 
aatiffed  out  while  ))eing  kindled 

It  taker  but  a  brief  recoHectlon  of  the  at- 
tacks leveled  against  the  Marine  Corp*  and 
iu  mission  during  the  early  l«30's  to  realize 
how  certain  would  have  been  its  fate  under 
a  national  general  staff.  The  certainty  that 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  would  have  been  elinnt- 
nated  as  a  major  element  of  naval  power  ta 
ail  the  more  heavily  underlined  by  the  per- 
atstanea  of  attacks  against  the  Marine  Corps. 
Kven  during  and  after  World  War  II.  in 
which  th*  wtadom  of  our  Nation's  amphlb- 
lotM  naval  policy  was  so  repeatedly  and 
forcefully  demorjstraied.  our  naval  power 
would  have  been  In  grave  danger  of  being 
shorn  of  its  Marine  landing  forces  bad  a 
national  general  staff  system  been  In  effect 
in  this  country. 

And  this  Is  no  mere  speculation.  It  Is  a 
maner  of  oaclsl  documentary  record  that 
over  a  prolonged  period  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  was  the  only  chief -of -service 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  fa- 
vrired  continuation  of  the  Marine  Corps  lu 
the  fo:m  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
had  developed  aa  an  agency  of  naval  power. 
While  there  waa  a  failure  by  some  element* 
of  the  armed  services  to  understand  the  need 
for  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  there  waa  fortu- 
nately no  Chief  of  Staff  with  the  power  to 
eliminate  the  marines  as  amphibious  special- 
ists. Thus  the  naval  service  has  retained  Ita 
Fleet  Marine  Fbrces,  and.  ss  the  history  of 
the  past  decade  clearly  shows,  our  national 
security  has  been  accordingly  enhanced. 
Again,  how  different  would  have  been  the 
cotirse  of  the  late  war  If.  for  Instance,  a  slr.^'e 
chief  of  staff  had  decided  sometime  in  the 
early  1930s  that  the  Navy  did  not  need  Fleet 
Marine  Force*. 

Nor  Is  It  logical  to  contend  that  balanced 
naval  power  would  survive  under  a  natu  !;dl 
general  staff  system  ealaMlihftrl  In  the  fu- 
ture In  new  of  th*  loag  itandlng  lack  of 
comprehension  manifested  by  nonnaval  ele- 
ments of  the  armed  forces  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  Fleet  Marine  Forces  and  ttiong 
naval  aviation,  the  fate  of  the  United  States 
naval  power  under  a  national  general  staff  of 
today  or  tomorrow  would  be  Just  the  same 
and  )tut  as  certain  as  it  would  have  been 
under  a  national  general  staff  any  time  In 
the  past  half  century. 

Fundamental  philoaophlea  of  military  pow- 
er do  not  change  In  a  day  nor  In  a  generation. 
ror  ictftaoce.  soon  after  the  First  World  War 
it  was  charged  that  the  capital  ahlp  was  obao- 
lete.  After  World  War  II  the  need  for  any 
navy  at  all  waa  publicly  queetloned  at  the 
highest  military  level.  The  persistency  of 
siKb  antlnaval  thinking  la  illustrated  by  the 
fact  tlwt.  deeplie  the  Intervening  yaara.  both 
of  tbeae  attacka  on  naval  poarer  originated 
ft  Ban  within  the  same  sstslua.  The  attitude 
oa  the  part  of  another  element  of  the  servicca 
itenaoce  of  a  strong  Marine 
equally  peralstsnt  and 
vtgoroua. 


ThtM.  In  thi*  country  we  have  a  back- 
ground of  antlnaval  ldeolo(?y  within  the 
taillUB  frlghteningly  similar  to  that  existing 
in  Germany  when  the  OKW  made  powtble 
the  destnictlon  of  German  naval  power.  Th* 
parallel  Is  clear  The  results  under  a  na- 
tional general  staff  would  be  the  same. 

All  of  which  brings  up  another  vital  aspect 
of  the  case  against  a  national  general  staff. 
Although  there  Is  no  question  but  that  our 
national  sea  power  would  suffer  under  such 
a  svstem.  the  Issuee  go  far  beyond  strictly 
nnv'al  matters  In  the  final  analyrts.  It  Is  not 
simply  a  qxieetlon  of  a  national  general  staff 
brtnflnK  sbout  the  destruction  of  our  naval 
power  per  se.  What  Is  of  even  more  funda- 
mental significance  Is  that  the  existence  of  a 
natiotial  general  staff  would  poee  a  threat 
to  VMliratanding  and  use  of  not  only  sea 
power,  but  air  and  land  power  as  well.  While 
land  power  has  dominated  national  general 
staffs  in  the  past,  it  Is  possible  that  under 
temporary  and  cHceptional  clrcumstaneea 
extreme  air  or  even  sea  power  advocate* 
might  dominate  such  a  supreme  staff.  Air 
or  sea  power  preeminence  within  a  supreme 
general  staff  conceivably  cnuld  reault  from 
astute  placing  of  personnel  at  th-  "working 
levels"  of  the  system,  or  through  influencing 
the  selection  of  the  person  appolr.ted  to  the 
poeitlOD  cf  chief  of  the  national  general 
staff.  Mnee  one  philosophy  of  power  would 
at  any  given  time  dominate  the  thinking  and 
actions  of  a  national  general  staff,  it  [a  evi- 
dent that  the  elemenu  of  the  armed  foriMa 
not  repreeented  by  the  then  existing  domi- 
nant thought  would  be  In  coiutant  danger  o< 
being  misunderstood  and  misused. 

Such  an  eventuality  could  well  have  fatal 
reaulu  in  this  country,  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  ma)or  powers.  Is  peculiarly  depend- 
ent upon  strong  land.  sea.  and  air  force*. 
Action  detrimental  to  any  of  these  elements 
of  national  security  would  have  a  serloua 
sffect  upon  United  States  safety. 

On  the  national  strategic  level,  as  dlstln- 
gulabed  from  theater -of-oper8ttons  levels. 
oar  security  depends  not.  as  has  been  erro- 
ncoxMdy  claimed,  on  Immediate  decisions  re- 
gardlees  of  whether  or  not  they  are  right 
but  rather  upon  the  correctnaa*  of  declsloru. 
A  national  g-neral  staff  headed  by  a  chief 
of  stuff  certainly  will  be  capable  of  giving 
a  quick  decision  On  the  beats  of  perform- 
ance tn  other  countries,  it  can  l>e  said  cate- 
florlcally  that  such  decisions,  when  they 
affect  more  than  one  service,  srlll  be  wrong 
a  large  portion  of  the  time. 

This  in  turn  points  up  the  mtacoaccptlona 
of  national  general  staff  advocates  who  OMlM 
that  uiiined  theater  ur  operational  CCOMaMM 
ayalaaa  must  hav*  thetr  cotinterpart  at  the 
seat  of  ths  Government.  Such  an  argument 
falls  to  reoognlae  the  very  fundaraental  dif- 
ferences between  the  functions  of  command 
at  the  theater  and  operational  levels  as  com- 
pared arith  that  at  the  governmental  level. 
Ooaunand  at  the  seat  of  government  renders 
only  the  broadest  strategic  decisions,  which 
In  turn  dotcnntne  what  the  commanders  at 
the  lower  levels  will  be  directed  to  execute. 
Sucb  decisions,  involving  the  nature  of  foroee 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Nation  as  well  aa 
when  and  under  what  circumstance*  the 
various  tiements  of  the  national  armed  forces 
ar*  to  ba  uaad,  must  be  tiased  upon  the  re- 
qulramaata  of  global  strategy.  As  the  hu- 
tory  of  awdern  «ar  has  so  clearly  establlalied. 
error  tn  high-level  suaiegy,  once  made,  can 
be  seldom  rectified. 

That  Is  why  deddona  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  baaed  upon  correctnesa 
rather  than  alacrity.  When  one  element  nf 
the  armed  forces  dominates  the  agency  for 
evolving  such  d-ciaions.  there  Is  the  ever- 
present  probability  of  making  a  potentially 
fatal  strategic  error.  Only  when  the  chiefs  of 
the  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  are  able  to 
prcaent  thetr  views  on  the  highest  military 
Iceal  aa  partners  Is  the  possibility  of  mlaa*a 
of  00c  at  the  services  adequately  guardMl 
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against.  The  partnership  In  protecting  na- 
tional security,  so  deliberately  established 
under  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  cease 
to  exist  under  a  national  general  staff.  The 
chances  for  a  serious  strategic  error  would 
Increase  accordingly. 

This  particular  aspect  of  the  undesira- 
blllty  cf  a  national  general  staff  system 
headed  by  a  single  chief  of  staff  is  sharply 
reflected  In  the  late  Secretary  Forrestal's 
observation  that  "the  strategic  decisions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  global  war  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  man.  even  when  assisted  by 
a  brilliant  and  competent  staff." 

Under  a  national  general  staff  the  fate  of 
a  Marine  Corps  as  developed  in  this  country 
would  be  as  certain  as  that  of  naval  aviation. 
The  concept  of  balanced  naval  forces  la  as 
Incomprehensible  to  land-power-mlnded  ad- 
vocates of  a  national  general  staff  as  It  Is  to 
slngle-alr-force  extremists. 

Without  naval  aviation  and  Fleet  Marine 
Forces,  naval  power  as  developed  in  this 
country  according  to  the  concept  of  balanced 
forces  would  cease  to  exist.  Our  Navy  would 
be  reduced  to  the  kind  of  navy  understood 
by  national  general  staffs:  cargo  and  combat 
vessels,  and  submarines — a  navy  that  would 
be  utterly  Incapable  of  fulfilling  lU  mission. 
Because  the  United  SUtes  will  live  or  die 
according  to  It*  ability  to  control  the  seas, 
because  a  national  general  staff  will  inevi- 
tably destroy  the  means  by  which  such  con- 
trol U  effected,  It  Is  readily  apparent  why 
establishment  of  a  national  general  staff 
would  pose  a  vital  threat  not  only  to  our 
sea  power,  but  to  our  national  security  as 
well. 


Ridicule  Used  To  Destroy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  in  the  Com- 
munist arsenal  is  that  of  ridicule.  Thus, 
by  poking  fun  at  those  who  try  to  expose 
and  oppose  them  they  oftentimes  con- 
fuse and  mislead  those  Americans  who 
enjoy  a  good  joke  even  if  it  is  at  their 
own  expense.  It  is  like  joking  about 
polio  when  it  is  laying  low  your  loved 
ones. 

A  leading  publication  Indulging  in  this 
campaign  is  the  magazine  New  Yorker, 
which  seems  to  consider  itself  sujaerior 
to  the  facts.  Plain  Talk  for  October 
1949  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to 
the  American  people  by  its  brilliant 
expKJsure  of  this  wisecracking  campaign 
in  defense  of  the  Red  Pascists.  I  offer 
this  article  for  the  Record  : 

THI  W.\TWAKO  NZW  TOEKEB 

(By  Peter  Mlnot) 

In  the  days  when  thousands  defended 
Spanish  democracy  on  the  cocktail  front,  a 
new  American  type  came  Into  being.  He 
was  the  carriage  trade  comrade,  the  pur- 
veyor of  butter-ball  bolshevlsm.  Driven  by 
boredom  and  a  bad  conscience,  he  threw  open 
penthouse  doors  to  the  less  unsavory  party 
members  and  Invited  aU  his  guests  to  sing 
the  Internationale. 

Aided  by  good  liquor  and  abetted  by  bad 
dialectics,  the  Communists  made  the  most 
of  It.  By  the  time  the  Red  Army  was  making 
the  world  safe  for  Joseph  Stalin,  they  had 
swept  into  the  book  publishing  field,  the 
magazine  field,  the  theater,  the  movies,  and 


radio.  One  of  the  casualties  of  this  invasion 
was  The  New  Yorker  magazine,  untU  then 
a  combination  of  good  writing,  chi-chi  snob- 
bery, and  highly  distilled  wit. 

The  New  Yorker  was  founded  in  1925  as 
the  limited  circulation  organ  of  the  city's 
social  and  intellectual  elite.  It  was  not.  the 
editors  boasted  In  their  first  issue,  "for  the 
old  lady  from  Dubuque."  In  fact,  they  openly 
admitted,  its  humor  would  not  always  oe 
comprehensible  to  the  great  unwashed. 

To  make  their  point  clear,  they  choee  for 
their  first  cover  a  drawing  they  have  repro- 
duced every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  The 
New  Yorker's  birth.  It  was  the  likeness  of 
a  top-hatted  dandy,  peering  down  his  nose 
through  a  monocle— obviously,  a  man  so 
affected  by  the  odor  of  the  crowd  that  he 
carried  a  scented  handkerchief  up  his  sleeve. 
This  perfumed  approach  to  life  was  The 
New  Yorker  8  stock  in  trade.  And  It  carried 
It  off,  too.  So  successful  was  its  brand  of 
sophisticated  disdain  that  even  the  subway 
straphangers  began  to  buy  the  magazine 
and  to  ape  the  stereotype  It  had  created. 
Though  the  New  Yorker  never  serlovisly 
competed  with  the  mUllon-reader  slicks,  the 
faithful  were  numbered  In  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Professors  in  the  better  colleges 
recommended  its  prose  style  to  aspiring  writ- 
ers. It  became  a  force  in  American  journBl- 
ism  and  a  symbol  of  a  phase  of  American 
life.    It  even  had  Its  own  cult. 

As  the  cult  grew — and  as  circulation  picked 
up — The  New  Yorker  moved  away  from  ita 
earlier  formula  of  calculated  snootlness.  It 
concerned  itself  less  with  the  polo  scores  of 
the  Long  Island  set  or  the  alcoholic  pirouettes 
of  Stork  Club  habltute,  broadening  out  to 
take  In  reporting  of  the  European  fcene. 

It  also  began  creating  Its  own  gods — 
naturally  In  its  own  image.  The  humorist 
James  'Thurber  had  a  large  niche  in  The 
New  Yorker's  pantheon,  and  a  well-deserved 
one.  A  monotheistic  myth  was  built  around 
the  editor.  Harold  Ross,  whose  edicts  are 
famed  for  their  nasty  flavor.  E.  B.  White, 
whose  polished  sentences  fllled  Talk  of  the 
Town,  also  accepted  this  godhead.  For  a 
time,  he  dropped  out  of  the  picture,  disturbed 
by  the  lack  of  "Integrity"  In  the  great  city. 
But  his  Dlogenes-like  search  among  the  New 
England  primitives  did  not  satisfy  him.  Or 
perhaps  gentleman-farming  fllled  his  soul 
less  than  cocktail  partying. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  minor  gods, 
but  they  hardly  figured  In  the  gossip  columns 
or  the  shrill  chatter  of  Madison  Avenue 
lounges. 

After  the  1929  stock  market  crash,  gaiety 
was  not  so  easy.  To  make  fun  of  an  apple 
vendor  seemed  like  bad  taste  even  to  the 
most  flippant  of  New  Yorker  wits.  When,  in 
the  middle  thirties,  the  Communists  stormed 
Murray  Hill  and  points  north  and  east,  they 
supplied  the  magazine's  editors  with  a  handy 
sop.  By  subscribing  to  a  watered  social 
consciousness.  The  New  Yorker  could  again 
take  up  its  Jote  de  vlvre  without  sin.  As 
long  as  the  laughter  was  directed  against 
those  poor  souls  who  took  political  morality 
seriously,  the  Communists  were  ready  to 
grant  absolution.  Thus  began  The  New 
Yorker's  era  of  "quiet  liberalism." 

At  first  this  merely  took  the  form  of  pok- 
ing fun  at  people  who  did  not  see  the  wave 
of  the  future  rolling  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Gales  of  laughter  were  reserved  for  all  talk 
of  "Moscow  gold."  With  great  delicacy,  the 
New  Yorker's  Talk  of  the  Town  lifted  the 
spread  from  the  bed  to  show  you  that  there 
were  no  Communists  under  It.  That  some 
had  alrea-'y  crawled  Into  it  never  occurred 
to  Mr.  E    B.  White  or  his  associates. 

If,  during  this  performance,  the  house  de- 
tective rapped  on  the  door  and  asked  what 
was  going  on.  they  caUed  him  a  witch-hunter 
and  a  "Red-baiter."  "There's  nobody  here 
but  tis  antl -Fascists,"  they  would  sing  out 
In  careless  rapture. 


This  rapture  has  been  sustained  year  after 
year.  For  the  Talk  of  the  Town,  with  an  ele- 
gant disregard  for  the  facts,  has  continue 
to  belabor  and  belittle  the  anti -Communists 
who  take  a  dim  view  of  Mr.  Stalin's  Kampf 
and  of  the  salty  tactic  employed  by  hU 
American  minions.  Not  even  the  spectacle 
of  naked  Soviet  aggression  has  cooled  Talk 
of  the  Town's  ardor.  The  12,000.000  people 
who  rot  In  Soviet  slave-labor  camps — and 
this  figure  Is  a  constant:  As  old  ones  die, 
new  prisoners  replace  them  at  the  rate  of  a 
mUlion  a  year — are  breezily  equated  with 
the  "handful  of  American  citizens  |who| 
have  been  banished  from  Industry  for  politi- 
cal reasons  and  forced  into  the  camp  of  idle- 
ness" In  the  last  couple  of  years.  "No  coun- 
try." says  the  New  Yorker  with  a  prodigious 
leap,  "has  a  monopoly  on  political  terror." 

The  emaciated  millions  In  Siberia,  seeing 
themselves  compared  to  the  Hollywood  Ten 
now  languishing  by  the  waters  of  Beverly 
Hills,  will  take  comfort  from  this. 

Typical  of  Talk  of  the  Town's  approach 
Is  "Notes  and  Comment'  in  the  February 
26,1949.  issue  on  the  dismissal  of  three  Com- 
munist professors  from  the  University  of 
Washington.  Editor  White  proclaimed 
mournfuUy:  "In  this  land,  an  ousted  pro- 
fessor Is  not  an  Island  entire  of  Itself;  hU 
death  diminishes  us  all." 

He  conceded  "a  certain  merit"  In  the  argtt- 
ment  of  the  university's  president  that  alle- 
giance to  the  Commimlst  Party  unfitted  a 
teacher  for  the  search  for  truth,  but  pointed 
out  that  the  magazine's  editors  had  no 
opinion  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
fired  professors;  that  they  believed  that  some 
of  the  firings  in  this  country  In  the  last 
18  months  had  resembled  a  political  purge, 
rather  than  a  dismissal  for  Individual  un- 
fitness. 

"Hollywood  fired  Its  writers  In  a  block  of 
10.  The  University  of  Washington  stood  Its 
professors  up  in  a  block  of  six.  fired  three 
for  political  wrongness.  retained  three  on 
probation,"  he  continued.  "Regardless  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  these  men  for  their 
jobs,  this  is  not  good  management:  It  la 
nervous  management  and  it  suggests  pres- 
sure." 

The  Talk  of  the  Town's  pundit  expressed 
concern  that  academic  freedom  will  be  im- 
periled If  we  deny  our  students  the  privilege 
of  being  Indoctrinated  by  Stalinist  professors. 
And  In  the  same  piece  he  also  expressed  con- 
cern for  academic  freedom  because  «•  •  • 
colleges  and  universities  these  days  are  under 
pressure  from  alumni  and  trustees  to  clean 
house  and  to  provide  dynamic  Instruction  In 
the  American  way  of  life." 

Talk  of  the  Town  has  not  been  the  only 
offender,  although  its  glib  little  paragraphs 
have  been  worth  at  least  a  division  to  the 
Communist  underground.  From  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  polo  pony  comer,  the  New  Yorker  has 
steadily  derided  all  mention  of  Communist 
subversion  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
summer  of  1948  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Bentley-Chambers  disclosures,  however,  the 
magazine  has  been  working  overtime  to  dis- 
credit all  concerned — except  the  culprits.  In 
this  time.  It  has  printed  six  major  articlea. 
totaling  20.000  words,  which  add  up  to  the 
best  defense  the  Communist  underground 
has  gotten  this  side  of  the  DaUy  Worker. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  this  Job  goes  to  A.  J. 
Liebllng.  the  New  Yorker's  Wayward  Press 
columnist.  Liebllng.  who  was  fired  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  a  little  skulduggery 
which  he  himself  admits  was  not  quite  ethi- 
cal, was  the  perfect  man  to  do  the  hatchet 
Job  on  Elizabeth  Bentley.  Aa  a  critic  of  the 
morals  of  American  newspapers,  he  staunchly 
held  that  PM,  of  all  New  York  daUles,  waa 
"fighting  the  good  fight."  The  Communlst- 
Uiie  In  Fact  he  characterized  merely  as 
"George    Seldes"    aggressive    little    weekly." 
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Wltli  Uughtcr 

**     And  In  CM* 

w«s  driving  ftt. 

Att«ood.mi«d 


bcfifan  u  follow*  "1^  «M*  who  hu 
wtth  a  fCBOta*  jwDwi  batrtd  {comW  Oon- 
miialat  a»cr*t  acvnt.  the  mppMtnuicc  of  MlM 
T.  BMUeT     *     *     *     WM  a  grvat 

mtr  liHWing  wrote,  "wu 
tta*  gTMt.  crwhtac  ui  ■■pif  w  dteplay  ac- 
eoi^sd  a  art  of  bMuinffs  thut.  tt  wm  •riamt 
froai  Um  first  day.  were  remtnlaccnt  at  m 
gmap  of  retarded  chiidren  pUytnf  'detecka- 
ttv* '  *  *  *  IT  It  abould  be  arfued  Uiat 
mwiftnii  deal  aim  Budb*l)a  In  tbelr  ••wa 
coluM—  fhdt  (b«y  atavly  report  ob  th« 
mudtalto  cllMr  pMpI*  ttrow— I  atMuM  W 
t«nip«««  to  raply  tfeat  tltfl  «iiiM»  la  a  triple 
fllBHne<i  •nract  of  BolfBrlMl  foad  oU.  tur- 
pentine. aMtaana.  potato  aktna.  and  grain 
bulla  The  Importance  that  a  newapaper 
attnbutea  to  a  story  depesMlB  upon  tlie  edi- 
tor's jvMlgaaBt.  An  editor  wbo  couldn't 
snteil  an  e4ar  d  feamtaic  eynthetlc  rubber 
akoot  Mlaa  Baailay^  laaM*  poUey  data  baa 
an  eslieBBily  taMHMtttee  new  for  news." 
iB  ««hcr  wor*.  ibc  wltneaaea  lied  and  the 
aad  prcas  belped  to  apread  tbetr 
Pwrfaaalng  eoocam  for  tbe  Tletlaia  of 
tbe  Wew  Torker  flun*  every 
audbaU  available  at  Mlas  Bentley.  Chambers, 

Interpreted  motlvee  and  eoooealed 
of  feeu  tlaat  would  have  chasfted  «ke  p*e- 
t«re  It  wanted  to  preaent  On  at  leeaC  one 
oecaalon  tt  played  downrlglit  mookeyshlnea 
mUi  tbe  facta  tbemselTea. 

LI»bUn«  bad  already  started  Ttolatlnf  bto 
amn  standM^i  In  tbe  opening  attack,  for 
taare  waa  aot  tbe  allKbteet  reaaosi  to  <■!■« 
**■«  odor  at  buialnir  syntbctle  taHMr*  In 
the  on«lnal  Bentley-Chambers  "drteekatlve " 
In  aubetaaoa  tt  was  simply  tbe  Amer- 
edltka  of  what  had  happened  In  Can- 
Tbe  ctory   had   been   told   afaln   and 

New  Torker-led  attaek  on  BItrabetb 
Bentley  did  tu  best  to  ctatroy  her  uaefui- 
neaa.  It  painted  her  m  a  atck.  deluded,  pub- 
IMMf  aeekar.  What  It  suppraaaed  waa  that 
aba  faU  into  tbe  net.  like  ao  naay  others,  be- 
eauae  of  her  hatred  of  faactaoa  and  her  mia- 
belM  that  onar>aninlafa  area  Ita  cure 
aha  rial  laid  bar  error,  aba  raeoleed  to 
try  to  repair  tba  daaaafa  aba  had  done.  (The 
part  at  her  tcatlmooy  ramladad  the  acnaitiTe 
of  "a  reformed  drunkard  at  a  prayer 
.**)  Thart  haa  neecr  been  a  cbal- 
of  the  ooaBBlttee's  ttatedkent  that  '*her 
intanBaltoa  and  anagatlnns  bad  been  tbor- 
o«|hrf  alwchad  bjr  the  TBI  and  baa  been  tub- 
tan  tlatad.* 

la  tbe  eotvaa  of  10  montha  the  Ifew 
TBftar  wwrt  aflar  WlMbatt  fcaUaj  Iva 
tiMaa  tm  Hnr  dUNrtBt  dapHtbMBta  of  the 
oHfaataM  Dwfjif  tMa  period  Ita  adttor*  bad 
fdn  opportuntty  lo  read  tbe  ndMal  raaord 
of  tbe  bearlnr*  and  ponder  the  una— naiad 

patatad  afeaahalaly  botlifeic  to  ladto^te  that 
any  part  atf  bar  atatf  fcad  <i«e  shred  of  truth 
la  It  It  IfBeiad  tba  fW'a  repr>rird  subetan- 
tlattoo    It  neear  — utlraaad  aMab  praaf  aa  tba 

a  ao-called  InalfnlAoaat.  low  o<  medy  char- 
acter like  Vlaabeth  Bentley  could  bare 
learned  the  extraordinary  fact  that  a  Preal- 
iwtlil  aecretary  eased  the  }oh  of  a  suapected 
afpnt  of  the  8ov>et  aecrst  police  It  ne^ar 
why  so  aaany  wraB^funy  accused  par- 
ahrank  even  tram  aaawcnnc  tba  bob- 


f««utne.  Red  blonde  apy  queen,  nutmeg 
Mala  Hart  prerarlcator.  when  they  had  a 
ctaance  to  blow  her  "deteefcattve"  atory  to  biu 
tram  tbe  wltneaa  ataad 

Itie  wayward  praaaaan  found  rooaa  for 
one  statement,  tbotiffh.  that  should  eaabrlna 
him  In  tbe  heart  of  every  friend  of  trtH  Josir- 
nallam.  "The  charies."  he  declared  ♦wara 
made  wtth  a  rreat  splatfi.  and  the  answera 
held    down    to    atmpic    denials    and    soft- 

t.  tbe  denial  of  Alger  Hlaa  waa 
three  hcaulnga — liteHMhiH 
one  that  Hated  all  day— m  Waahlngtab  aad 
New  Tork.  »-1th  newspaper,  newareel.  tela- 
vialon.  and  radio  reporters  on  hand  moat  of 
tbe  tlaat.  Aa  for  the  other  potential  denleea. 
they  were  toTlted  to  speak  their  picrea  too. 
Eighty  percent  Ignored  the  InTttatlcn  alto- 
gether and  meet  of  thoae  who  aacaptad.  did 
to  andcr  subpe&a.  The  anawcra  of  tbaae  lat- 
ter ware  bald  down,  true  enough,  but 
not  by  the  eoaaalttee.  They  did  the  hold- 
li«  down  tbemaelTea  with  their  wc-won  t- 
talk  techr.lqtie 

When  Judith  Coplon  waa  caught  with  the 
gootte.  and  Chambers  produced  aoo  stolen 
Ooremment  document*  to  prme  the  exist - 
tmet  at  a  complracy  without  parallel  in 
Aaaarlcaa  talatory.  poor  Brother  Uebllng  waa 
benched  By  that  Ume.  even  the  New  Yorker 
couklnt  keep  en  pretending  that  be  bad 
practicing  objective  journalism,  to  cc^ect 
errors  that  had  appeared  in  tha  daUy  pr 

It  could  have  demonstrated  Its  own  objec- 
tivity by  putting  In  a  ptncb-hltter  to  state 
boueatly  that  the  Coplon  axrest.  the  '  pump- 
km  papers  "  and  the  Indictment  of  Alger  HUa 
nx>ved  the  whole  "deteckatlve"  story  under  a 
new  light.  It  could  have  noted  that  the 
papers  allegedly  Involved  net  only  Hisa.  but 
also  Aaalatant  Secretary  White,  vho.  In 
Uebling's  piok-lldded  eyet.  had  handled  the 
coaomlttee  like  a  Border  collie  maneuvering 
sheep. 

Trtttead  It  crawled  back  In  the  dark.  It 
mtgh;  have  sUyed  there  permanently  but  tor 
one  thing.  A  Prealdentlal  Loyalty  Board  tx- 
ooerated  William  W.  Remington,  high  Com- 
merce Department  ofBclal.  of  membership  in 
the  underground,  after  Miaa  Bentley  had 
failed  to  appear  agalnat  blm  at  the  board's 
heartn^cs.  Now  the  New  Yorker  returned  to 
the  attack  with  an  article  purporting  to  tell 
the  whole  Remington  story.  The  device  used 
this  time  waa  a  reporter-at-large  piece  by 
Daniel  Lang,  which  avoided  Llettllng's  dlaas- 
trous  pooh-poohlsms  and  played  the  dead- 
pan, factual  approach. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  Llebling  had  done  for  Kixabetb 
Bentley.  be  also  attempted  to  do  to  Whit- 
taker  Chambers.  Ue  called  him  a  "dead 
beat "  and  howled  for  Joy  at  the  "pumpkin 
papers."  L'nfununalely.  thoee  papers  could 
not  be  brxished  off  with  a  wlaccntck  and  they 
led  to  the  indictment  of  Alger  Uiaa.  A  zeal- 
uus  guardian  of  the  preaa  abould  have  waited 
for  the  trial  and  then  df»nnat rated  to  his 
erring  collcaguea  Juat  what  objective  report- 
ing can  be. 

Mot  ao  Mr.  Uebllng.  HarMif  placed  hlm- 
aaU  ao  laaord  against  Obamhart.  ha  became 
aa  OOOSelal  aMmber  of  tba  dafeoae.  In  tbe 
fViM  oC  OBUoatlag  aaattrlal  for  an  artlcta  on 
tba  aacoaar  of  Blaa.  ha  trudged  up  to  Colom* 
bla  Unlveralty  and  burrowed  from  Prof. 
Mark  Van  IXirea  a  letUr  Chambera  had 
written  him  M  years  ago.  In  tbe  letter,  the 
young  student  c«inleaaed  to  his  faculty  ad- 
viaer  that  be  had  lied  to  Dean  Herbert 
Hawkta  oo  oo*  oecaalon.  The  next  day. 
UebUng  praaanted  tba  letUr  to  Hlaa'  law- 
yers wbo  eventually  uaeU  it  In  court  When 
Van  Doren  objected  mildly  that  Uebllng  had 
acted  unethically,  tht  praaa  morallat  talked 
him  down 

Huatllng  about  New  Tnrk  and  its  Cbnoect- 
Irut  environs.  Uebllng  tracked  dowTi  Mal- 
colm C<<wley,  a  writer  of  nttnor  talent  and 


major  bile  who  had  an  old  tear*  to  settle 
with  Chambei^  And  so  Oowley.  too.  waa 
presented  to  defense  counsel  and  his  garbled 
teatlaM>ny  waa  uaed  In  the  trial. 

■avlBg  daananrtrl  to  the  level  of  the  preaa 
he  ao  strenuously  criticized  UebUng  should 
have  abetained  from  pontificating  on  the 
trial  But  when  the  case  ended  In  a  hung 
Jury,  he  was  all  ready  wuh  hla  bat  for  an- 
other clout. 

The  burden  of  hit  message  was  contnlned 
in  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Representa- 
tive NiTOH  had  given  out  a  statement  com- 
plalulug  about  the  pro-Hiss  conduct  of  the 
trial  Judge.  Uebllng  found  this  an  Intima- 
tion that  it  is  un-American  not  to  convict 
anybody  Congresaman  Nnort  doesnt  like. 

Tbe  case  against  Judge  Kaufman  was  ba5ed 
on  spedflc  Inatancea  of  alleged  bias.  Just  aa 
was  the  caM  against  Judge  Thayer  In  the 
S^4Cco-Vanaettl  trial.  (The  late  Robert 
Benchley.  founder  f  f  the  Wayward  PretM  de- 
partment, testified  acalnst  Judge  Tha3rer. 
by  the  way  )  It  can  best  be  rummed  up  by 
recalling  that  Kaufman  permitted  one  wit- 
neat  to  tetttfy  to  the  portentous  fact  that 
Chambers  used  to  wade  through  brooks  SO 
years  ago.  and  prevented  another  from 
swearing  that  she  knew  Hiss  to  be  a  Com- 
munist undercover  agent. 

To_lhe  man  with  the  monocle,  the  story 
e/^ee  of  Traitors  Is  still  perfectly  scream- 
ng.     But   I'm  stKh  a  knobby -wrlsted  rube 
that   I    Aist   can't   find   any    place   to   start 
laughing. 


Army  Ractai  Policy  Foraiula 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  Nrw  TOEJt 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.*;  In  the  R«c- 
otB.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Lem 
Graves.  Jr..  from  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
of  October  8.  1949: 

WAaHiNGTON  NorrBaooK 
(By  Lem  Graves.  Jr.) 

Washthcton  —The  Department  of  the 
Army  haa  labored  mightily  for  six  lonf 
months  and  has  broxight  forth  a  mouse  la 
tbe  way  ot  a  racial  policy  formula.  In  a  two- 
page  statement  released  at  the  Pentagon  lata 
laat  Prldajr,  tbe  Army  announced  a  weak.  1d- 
eflectlve  policy  formula  which  will  prove 
what  most  Negroes  and  other  United  Statca 
liberals  have  always  believed— that  the  Army 
intends  to  preserve  the  backward  prlnclplee 
of  dtscrlmlnstlon  and  segregation  nt  all  costs. 

It  aays  here  that  Secretary  of  Defenae  Loula 
Johnson  approved  the  Army  plan  There  are 
soma  people  who  don't  believe  that  he  did. 
They  baae  thl*  cotwluston  on  tbe  (act  that 
Jobbaon  has  twire  turned  down  taboeaoua 
Army  formulas  which  wara  no  laaa  «ft)ae«lea* 
able  than  thla  ObO  aoi  has.  with  snme  en- 
thualaam.  eodoraad  wtieh  mors  enlightened 
policy  formulas  by  tht  other  two  serrtota. 
Air  Force  and  Mavy.  It  Is  siupected  by  sev- 
eral inside  Pentagon  aourcea  that  tbe  nrw 
Army  poUoy  may  bate  been  slipped  peat  Sec- 
retary JobnaoB't  daak  and  rcleuaed  praoaa- 
turely 

U  Johuaun  doea  not  now  disavow  tbla 
policy,  many  people  will  regard  his  poaltlon 
aa  loconslatent  and  will  coma  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  long  delay,  cleverly  maneuvered 
by  the  southern  forces  In  the  Dlzie-doml- 
nated  Army  has  softened  Johnson's  hereto- 
fore forthrif^ht  views  on  the  matter  of  racial 
aqtiallt)-.    In  addition.  Mavy  and  Air  Force 
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oflJctals.  who  didn't  particularly  like  the  Idea 
of  establishing  enlightened  policy  principles, 
will  never  forgive  themselves  for  yielding  to 
Johnson's  pressure  when  they  see  what  Army 
has  been  able  to  get  away  with. 

The  question  of  eliminating  segregation 
and  Its  concomitant — discrimination — seems 
never  to  have  entered  the  thinking  of  Army 
officials.  The  Army  made  two  minor  changes 
in  its  essentially  Jim-crow  policy:  It  opened 
all  military  occupation  sjseclaltles  to  Negroes 
(some  had  been  denied  Negroes  before);  and 
It  said  Negroes  would  be  eligible  to  attend 
all  Army  schools  without  restriction  by 
quotas  (as  had  been  the  case  In  Army  tech- 
nical schools  before). 

And  even  in  these  meager  concessions,  the 
language  is  equivocal  and  lacking  in  positive 
direction.  Assuming  that  Negroes  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  qualify  in  all  MOS 
categories  and  assuming  that  they  will  be 
sent  to  all  of  the  schools  (the  announcement 
does  not  direct  Army  commanders  to  send 
Negroes  to  these  schools  but  merely  says  that 
quotas  will  be  abolished)  what  becomes  cf 
those  Negroes  who  qualify  In  techniques 
which  are  not  tised  In  the  limited  Jim-crow 
Negro  units  now  operated  by  the  Army? 

A  unique  answer  to  this  question  was  of- 
fered by  one  of  the  assistants  to  Army  Sec- 
retary Gordon  Gray  last  week.     Karl  Bendet- 
£on  told  the  Courier  that  Negroes  with  tech- 
nical specialties  might  be  assigned  to  work. 
during  the  day.  at  Jobs  utilizing  their  skUls 
In  overhead  or  post  installations.     But,  at 
5  o'clock,  these  skilled  Negroes  will  be  shipped 
back  to  their  Jim-crow  unlU  for  billeting. 
mess,  recreation,  and  all  normal  associations. 
The  Air  Force,  which  used  to  use  its  pernl-  ^ 
cloite  squadron  P  units   as  a  repository  for 
all  Negrces  who  had  technical  assignments 
with  white  troops,  has  long  since  abandoned 
this    arrangement    as    administratively    un- 
orthdox  and  morally  Indefensible.    The  Army 
Is  now  picking  up.  for  Its  own  use.  the  dis- 
tasteful machinery  for  preserving  Jim  crow 
that  the  Air  Forces,  under  Johnson's  direc- 
tive, abandoned.     It   seems   incredible   that 
Secretary  Johnson  would  approve  Army  poli- 
cies In  this  atomic  age  which  are  In  no  re- 
spect better  than  the  policies  other  services 
had   (before  his  directive)    to  make  changes 
in.  was  first  issued. 

In  addition  to  the  two  minor  changes,  af- 
fecting a  very  small  proportion  of  the  thou- 
sands cf  Negroes  now  in  the  Army  and  the 
millions  who  may  be  called  upon  to  defend 
America  In  world  war  III.  the  Army  will  now 
permit  the  15  or  20  Negroes  who  attend 
ROTC  summer  camps  from  white  schools  to 
operate  In  their  school  units.  In  order  to  fill 
out  some  space  In  this  weak  report,  the 
Armv  wrote  In  one  paragraph  on  promotions 
In  the  career-guidance  program  but  ofllcials 
In  that  section  reveal  that  the  new  regula- 
tion in  that  area  l-  simply  a  restatement  of 
existing  rults.     No  gain  whatever. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  "reexamine  and 
review  "  Its  policies,  said  Secretary  Gray.  If 
the  e  months  examination  and  review  di- 
rected by  Secretary  Johnson  last  April  Is  any 
criteria,  such  continuing  study  will  not  in- 
spire too  much  confidence  In  Negro  soldiers 
whoet  mornlt  In  the  Jim-crow  United  States 
Army  U  not  likely  to  be  greatly  enhanced  at 
this  moment.  The  new  policy  makes  no  con- 
eaaalont  on  the  question  of  tegragatlon  and 
deaa  bot  affect,  for  any  great  good,  the  lot 
of  the  soldier  In  tactical  or  field  unlu. 

President  Truman,  who  first  directed  tht 
armed  ser%lrea  to  readjust  their  policies  to 
effectuate  equality  of  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment, will  be  called  upon  to  reject  the  Army's 
formula.  His  committee,  under  Charles  Faby, 
has  been  charged  with  teeing  the  program 
through.  It  U  doubted,  by  thoee  in  poaltlon 
to  know,  if  the  new  Army  policy  will  meet 
with  the  Fahy  committee's  approval.  It  U 
now  up  to  President  Truman  und  Secretary 
Jobnton  to  bring  the  Army  into  line  with 
Air  Porce  and  Navy  policy. 


Home  Rale  for  the  District  of  Colambia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OF  SOtrrH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 
Mr.  McMillan  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague.  Judge  Hobbs, 
of  Alabama,  recently  appeared  before 
the  House  District  Committee  relative  to 
the  four  home-rule  bills  pending  before 
our  committee  at  that  time.  Mr.  Hobbs 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  constitutional 
lawyers  in  the  United  States  and  has 
spent  years  in  the  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  provisions.  He  enlightened 
the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  how 
far  we  could  go  in  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  change  the  form  of  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  set  out  by 
the  Constitution.  I  take  extreme 
pleas'jre  in  including  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  so  that  every  Member  wUl  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  same. 

STATXMirNT  OT  HON.  SAM  HOBBS.  A  KEPKISENT- 
ATIYI  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ALA- 
BAMA 

Mr  HoBBS  Mr.  Chalrnlan.  that  is  exceed- 
ingly gracibus  of  you.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  It  always  reminds  me  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  crowd  to  attend  committee  meet- 
ines  Tbe  ones  that  need  the  talk  least  are 
the  ones  who  are  there.  I  think  it  shows 
that  you  gentlemen  who  have  honored  me  to 
a  high  degree  by  being  here  are  demonstra- 
tors of  the  true  religion  of  performance  of 
your  congressional  duty.  I  hate  to  bore  you 
with  facts  that  are  perfectly  familiar  to  you. 
Mr  Harris.  I  appreciate  your  statement, 
my  distinguished  colleague.  However.  I  said 
to  my  colleague  from  Arkansas,  a  few  days 
ago  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  place  an 
interpretation  on  the  expression  of  views  of 
those  present  other  than  that  we  have  made 
a  study  of  this  problem,  and  have  a  broader 
view  perhaps  than  some  who  have  not. 

Mr  Hobbs.  Pure  religion  and  undeflled  Is 
usually  m  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who 
attend  committee  meetings  and  it  U  very 
much  like  a  prayer-meeting  crowd. 

Mr  Harris.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  sought  diligently  to  gain 
as  much  light  on  the  subject  as  I  can  and 
notwithstanding  the  high  compliment  the 
gentleman  has  Just  paid  me  I  still  am  seek- 
ing information.  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter personally  with  the  gentleman  and  know 
that  he  has  made  a  study  regarding  the  func- 
tions that  are  purely  municipal  and  those 
that  are  legislative.  I  trust  that  in  view  of 
his  study  and  the  reading  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  in  studying  the  Consti- 
tution that  he  will  attempt  to  give  us  hU 
views  regarding  the  difference  in  these  two 
important  functions  of  government. 

Mr.  Hoaat.  That,  of  course.  U  tha  aoJt 
question  at  issue.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
we  and  our  good  friend  BaooKa  Hats  differ 
on  this,  but  I  think  that  there  Is  only  one 
reason,  and  that  is  that  he  haa  allowed  hU 
heart  to  run  away  with  his  bead. 

Two  of  the  greatest  authorities  who  havt 
spoken  on  this  subject  Insofar  as  my  infor- 
mation goes,  who  have  delved  deeply  into 
the  subject,  come  up  with  the  same  conclu- 
sion; they  are  Judge  Hatton  Sommers  of 
Texas,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  whoee  general  counsel.  Hon. 
E.  F.  Colladay.  whose  brief  U  absolutely  un- 
answerable; and  both  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  mtiat  be.  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  legislation  worth  while,  tht  submlsalon 
oX  a  constitutional  amendment. 


Mr.  Harris.  At  this  point  the  record  U  not 
very  clear,  or  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
hearings.  Will  the  gentleman  state  whether 
or  not  this  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
would  have  any  authority  whatsoever  with 
any  legislation  that  might  be  submitted  to 
include  therewith  the  submission  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course.  I 
would  not  like  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  recognize  the  gentleman's 
disinclination  to  answer  the  question  be- 
cause he  is  a  member  of  the  great  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  law  under  the  Reorganization  Act  and 
procedure  in  Congress,  and  that  the  record 
should  be  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Well,  of  course,  we  adopted  the 
Reorganization  Act  and  conferred  a  good 
many  additional  powers  on  your  great  com- 
mittee. I  feel  siu-e  that  you  gentlemen 
have  Just  as  much  or  more  ability  than  we 
members  of  our  committee,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  traditionally  that  was  one  of  the 
four  powers  conferred  upon  the  Judiciary 
Committee  136  yeiu^  ago  when  it  was  created 
ought  not  to  make  any  difference  and  I  have 
no  zeal  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  am  sure  that 
traditionally  the  Jurisdiction  over  consti- 
tutional questions  has  been  reposed  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  but  we  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  this  committee  and  there  is  no 
reason  on  earth  why  we  should  not  reach  the 
same  identical  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can't  be  too  often  re- 
minded by  reading  the  words  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  is  the  "mud  sUl" 
upon  which  this  Inquiry  Is  based. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  "exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district  as  may  become  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  other  words  in 
the  same  provision  but  these  are  the  vital 
ones,  as  I  understand  them,  except  that  we 
have  the  same  authority  over  the  District 
as  over  a  fort,  arsenal,  or  any  other  property 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  wanted  to  read  that  because  long 
before  there  was  a  District,  in  1787,  that  be- 
came the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  when 
we  understand  what  that  does,  as  is  stated 
by  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  will  read  from  Cooley's  Con- 
stitutional Limitations,  page  118 : 

"One  of  the  settled  maxims  of  constitu- 
tional law  is  that  the  power  coriferred  upon 
the  legislature  to  make  laws  cannot  be  dele- 
gated by  that  Department  to  any  other  body 
or  authority.  Where  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  State  located  the  authority  there  it  must 
remain,  and  by  the  constitutional  agency 
alone  the  laws  must  be  made,  until  the  Con- 
stituUon  itself  is  changed.  The  power  to 
whose  Judgment,  wisdom,  and  patriotism 
this  high  prerogative  has  been  entrusted, 
cannot  relieve  Itself  of  the  responsibility  by 
choosing  other  agencies  upon  whom  the 
power  shaU  be  devolved,  nor  can  It  subttltutt 
the  Judgment,  wisdom,  or  patriotism  of  any 
other  body  for  thote  to  which  alone  the  peo- 
ple hava  teen  fit  to  confide  tbU  iovaralgn 

trutt." 

Then  quoting  from  the  court  of  apptala 
or  whatever  that  court  of  last  retort  of  Iftw 
York  U  called : 

"Tht  legUlaturt  bat  no  power  to  make  a 
ttatutt  dependent  upon  tuch  a  contin- 
gency"—that  waa  a  statute  adopted  by  tha 
legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  which 
provided  that  a  vote  of  the  people  of  New 
York  at  their  next  general  election  should 
determine  whether  or  not  this  should  be- 
come a  law.  It  Is  very  similar.  It  seems  to 
me.  to  the  case  here  where  It  Is  provided  that 
1  man  shall  appoint  the  12  heads  of  the  12 
departments  which  have  been  set  up  for 
the  District,  and  where  the  election  by  the 
people  creates  the  majority  members  of  tbe 
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Ctty  OOQDcU — "IMCAUM  U  would  b«  «cmAd- 
Ing  to  otlkcn  that  l«BUlatiT«  dlMrvUoB  which 
Umr  f  bound  to  aaMrclM  th«BiMiTW  And 
wblch  tlwy  cMUkoC  d>UcmU  or  oouunlt  to 
any  otlwr  m*n  or  aMn  to  b«  •scrclaad  that 
h«v«  no  Mor*  •utboiItT" — Xhmj  ai«  talklnc 
akout  tb«  l«vl«Utur«  oT  Itow  York  that  wm 
MM«r»lsn.  of  couTM.  aeaacdlnc  to  tbdr  con- 
■Ittutlon  In  All  thtat*  tatomal.  Just  m  th« 
Oav«mm«nt  tMclnnloc  at  salt  water 
out  has  In  all  thlnits  forvtgn  th« 
■  iiisisit.iitj.  aa  held  by  ths  Curtlss-Wrtfht 
cass  Ic  ths  Suprsme  Court  within  the  last 
two  tiscsdes — "they" — that  Is  tha  soy«r«lgn 
If'Cialaturs  of  New  York — "have  no  rMve  au- 
thor;t>  to  refer  such  a  qiiestlon  to  the  whole 
paoftta  than  to  an  indlvklual." 

80  w«  can't  escape  the  rssponslbUlty  which 
la  owl.  We  can't  dslsfate  ths  duty  which 
la  laipOMd  upon  us  by  the  constitutional 
prOTialoa  which  I  read  part  of,  and  there 
cant  b«  any  question  tn  my  mind  but  that 
w«  must  proceed  by  amending  the  Constltu- 
tlao  If  we  are  (olnc  to  do  anything  such  u 
U  propo— d  by  the  psndtnc  bill. 

Now.  fitlsmfn  the  fouadsra  of  our  Re- 
public vera  not  fools.  TlMy  not  only  had 
(ood  phllnsnphtfal  rs—ooi  for  writing  ths 
ctnsUtutlonal  proTlslons  which  they  wroto 
but  they  had  a  very  practical  rettfon.  I  dont 
maan  to  try  tc  enlighten  you  gentlemen  as 
to  ths  facu  of  history.  Tou  know  them  bet- 
ter UUM&  X.  But  egoMtlaes  It  u  well  to  re- 
frMh  our  wtntle  as  to  ths  background  of 
that  provtstoo. 

It  «••  oei  Idle  verbiage,  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  Congress  was  msstlng  In 
PMkl4elphts  The  Insurgent  Uo<ips  from 
tenwf"  marched  nn  Philadelphia  and  ran 
ih»  Cotigrsse  out  br  fore*  ol  arms  There 
only,  t  bellevr.  10  «f  IlkMB  but  ihry  were 
MMl   Artn^C  |Ml  OnhifMe   "•»•< 

•v  ilMf  h^nmu  jNMMd  A  r«M< 

i|i  mnSTB 

^^JlMM     lAAll     BAA 

1* 


Ur.  Haous.  Do  you  ■ean  oonttnutng  the 

discussion  tn  that  same  ease? 

Mr.  Howaa  No.  sir.  Chief  Justice  Puller  in 
StoutenbuT§h  t.  Ktnnick  (129  U.  8.  at  p. 
14n.>aye: 

"Congress  has  express  power  to  cisrclse 
excliistve  legislation  in  all  eases  whatsoever 
over  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  thus  possessing 
t  he  combined  powers  of  a  general  and  a  State 
government  In  all  cases  where  legtalatlon  Is 
possible  But  as  the  repository  of  tlie  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  United  States.  Congress  in 
creating  ths  District  of  Columbia  -a  body 
corporate  for  municipal  purpoass"  could  only 
authorise  It  to  ezsrcUe  municipal  powers,  and 
that  u  all  that  Congress  attempted  to  do." 

To  ths  contrary.  In  ths  p«nda»g  bill  Con- 
gress Is  asked  to  go  much  further. 

Then  from  the  latest  case.  I  believe.  Heald 
V  mttrict  of  Columbia  (23©  U.  S.  1 14 1  : 

"Plnally.  It  Is  earnestly  contended  that  the 
set  Is  void  beeauss  It  subjects  the  residents 
of  ths  DUtrtct  to  taxation  without  tspre- 
sentatlon.  ResldenU  of  the  Otstiict  lack  the 
■uSrage  and  have  politically  no  voice  In  the 
expenditure  of  money  rakssd  by  taxation.  It 
U  •ufflclent  to  say  that  the  obJccUoa  la  not 
sound.  There  Is  no  constitutional  provision 
which  so  limits  the  power  of  Congress  that 
taxes  can  be  Imposed  only  upon  those  who 
hsve  roiltlcsl  repreaentstton." 

Now  I  want  to  go  into  the  history  a  Uttls 
bit  further  If  I  may.  At  ths  ttms  ths  Con- 
nuutlon  was  written  there  was  no  DlsUlet. 
Tou  could  not  even  get  to  P  Street  on  a  horse. 
That  part  of  what  Is  now  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton was  an  almost  impasssbls  iwsmp. 

Jeflsrsnn  writing  to  Madison  Mye; 
"Oeorietown  Isngiilshes  '  "1  fear  that  o\ir 
fhawtt  li  el  this  *i'»"  rixncrut*"  That  t«, 
tiM  AlMUM*  of  lor  >s*heP»d- 

»r«l    Ckl«griUMtll    «••    urmH    nr,r    (hs    •#«!    ri( 

gttVfffiUMiil.    Theh  Ihtf*  f'lllDWsd  1  yrnri 

(Hf  Ml  14 


i    altia*    .J 


♦nm*    *?«•!! 


iHAi  (tes  basil  rtHMl  h  MiMV#*MM  »UH  l|M 
t'ululUlMllitfl.  M  pptMMf  W.  Hwr  did  MH 
MAVf  tlMI  IMH.  tm  MAI  WM  IM  WA  of  tH« 

OonfedATAltoii  I  am  noi  euneeHiit  UaI  vt 
are  to  such  datt^er  Understand  me,  but 
I  do  want  to  potni  out  (hat  there  was  a  real 
and  A  pressing  rMMM  for  the  adoption  of  our 
ObnsUtutloo  and  there  are  no  idle  wt>r«li 
la  It 

Now  what  U  the  law  on  the  subject?  It  U 
abuxulantly  set  out.  beginning.  I  believe,  with 
Jtooc't  V.  Van  Riawtck  (11  D.  C.  Supreme 
Cotirt  Beports.  at  p  ITl) . 

If  I  may  summarlxe.  except  as  to  purely 
local  mattors  Congrsas  may  not  delegste  any 
of  Its  powers.  Oongrees  must  remain  the 
supraxne  Isglslatlve  power  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  cast  struck  down  a  law 
jisseml  by  ths  then  Oovemment  of  ths  Dls- 
trtsA  at  Ooltambla  and  declared  It  was  not 
eoaolMmtaQal.  It  dsalt  with  taxation  with 
which  there  was  no  pnArtlilllty  of  the  dclega- 
tton  ot  powers  becaoM  It  was  a  govsrn- 
■aentsl  dlviston  ot  authority  rather  than  a 
Bunictpal. 

Then  coming  on  down.  Cblef  JusUoe 
Fuller 


-  ITW  the  N(«ltnn  th)Mf||| 
II.'  .  <  iMiS  sua  •euuiily   Ml  • 

iMMg  Ml  tU  *.mn,  WUS4A  II  aouUI  fe«  MAMM  •! 

lit  Mm  MAile  Ttoe  prt«A  ptUI  was  Um  #••• 
MIMle  advsutagss  and  piuAts  tu  be  BAlMi 
by  PbUAdslphta  by  having  ths  asst  of  Gov. 
srnment  noved  from  New  Turk  and  kept  in 
PhUadelphIa  for  10  years.  Ths  ls«lalaturas 
of  Maryland  snd  VirglnU  rulsd  ths  OUUlet 
ot  Columbia  for  those  10  years. 

Then  ths  Caagreee  created  five  governing 
bodlea:  the  county  of  Alexandria,  the  county 
of  Washington,  the  town  of  Alexandria,  the 
town  of  Georgetown,  and  the  city  of  Waah- 
Ington.  Then  we  had  the  local  Dutrlct  com- 
prised of  those  five  bodies  for  2  or  3  years. 

Then  tn  1804  an  set  of  Congress  created  a 
new  charter  for  the  town  of  Alexandria,  and 
for  the  first  tUae  Congress  undertook  to  give 
voting  privileges  to  anybody,  and  thsy  limited 
It  to  tree  white  male  freebolders  of  full  age. 

Of  course,  we  had  no  vestige  of  authurlty 
to  give  the  voto  to  anybody.  There  never 
has  been  a  Federal  election.  There  new 
has  been  a  Pederal  vote  east.  The  only  right 
to  give  the  vote  le  In  a  sovereign  State. 
That  M  recogBlMd  all  through  the  Cun- 
atltutlon,  of  course. 


It  wae  one  of  the  big  quarrels  In  ths  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1787,  and  the  only 
way  that  anybody  ever  cast  a  vou  is  by 
StoU  gift.     It  to  not  a  rtght  but  a  prtvUsge. 

Although  the  srrangemsnt  did  not  satisfy 
anyons.  it  oonUnusd  until  1843.  and  in  1848. 
after  3  years  of  dsbatc.  the  retrocession  ot 
Alsxandria  town  and  county  gave  them  back 
to  Virginia  with  thanks. 

Ths  county  of  Washington  had  no  vote. 
Georgetown,  from  tu  cresUon  and  by  the 
grace  of  Maryland.  provKled  for  voters,  free 
white  male  citlaens  21  years  of  age.  1  year'a 
residence,  who  paid  the  school  tax. 

The  city  of  Waahlngton  had  no  governing 
body,  but  by  the  act  of  May  3,  1802.  they 
did  grant  the  franchiae  to  free  white  male  In- 
habttanu  of  full  age.  with  12  months'  resi- 
dence, and  who  paid  taxes. 

Thst  extended  on  down  from  that  time, 
1800.  lutll  after  the  war  l>etween  the  Statea. 
In  1887.  because  of  that  Internecine  strife, 
the  change  was  made  granting  universal 
male  suffrage,  repealing  In  1889  the  reatrlc- 
tlon  to  white  olBce  holders,  and  In  1871  the 
congress  sxperlmented  and  the  Dtotrlct  had 
the  regime  of  Alexander  R.  Sheppard  until 
1874 — Congress  turned  over  to  them  at  that 
time  with  ths  provisions  of  law  I  mentioned, 
a  solvent  well-endowed  snd  approprlated- 
for  city.  It  had  several  htmdred  people  at 
thst  time. 

Mr.  lUaatB.  Bow  was  Governor  Sheppard 
■eleeUdT 

Mr.  BoBBs.  He  was  telected  by  a  Presi- 
dential t  ppolntment. 

Our  beloved  frlond,  BvArtM  OlftAen.  said 
In  hie  speech  on  the  floor  a  AOlipH  of  years 
ago,  when  ths  Aurhlneloee  bill  wm  up,  "All 
beeauee  of  the  dereliction  In  oSee  of  on* 
mAh,  Oovtnior  Uk»ppmt4." 

"TfeAf"— I  mpiwm  rorerrlnf  !•  Mm  pe'ifttN 

nt  Ihs  IBilti8»"'^yiH   hMvA  l«8iBlll    It    up 


♦1' 


hod  H     ths*  MAMMN  »> 

Itaa    it    SI     ii.a     iii&a    Ifiti 


Ml  ^i»        >s  If  m 


tfhujtnt'***        tjm  ntt 


Ms*   Vm»S 


II    <' 

"JIT 
'  HA*  t'P^ ' 


•Vftri  8^   **»»! 

rAAHlVAtl    Al 

"•WAS 

t»SM 

•>«s 

M 
I 


8lll8M>^*i  •itfffsus  Bitfl  thai  (Ms  putt* 

iMMMni  Auuia  ••••i  wRoHi  tu  AdNiu  i»y  im 

A8II8M  IhAl  Nsaru  •uffr«gs  Mil  lirOVAM  8 
failure,  ur  Al  IsaaI  8OI  81  iMl  II1II8, 18  MOMly 
|..llu»iag  un  IM  fAAaMtfWtlOB  8IMIMI- 
menlA. 

•snatov  Bayard  eonUnded  that  Negro 
■liCrage  was  rseponsibls  for  all  ths  evils  uf 
ff—  r>'''rlct,  apparsut  In  ths  abolished  gov- 
r  and   that   ths  people  of   ths   Dis- 

trict wcrs  willing  to  be  disfranchised  tn 
order  to  eecape  ths  repetition  of  such  con- 
ditions. 

Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware.  In  the  Cow- 
oasaaioNAi.  Rccoao  of  December  17  1874.  at 
page   122.  aaid  the  following  and   I  quote: 

"And  I  also  have  not  the  least  doubt  as 
a  qusstlou  of  fact  that  Negro  suffrage  has 
been  a  very  sickening  business  to  the  un- 
happy people  of  the  Dutrlct  and  to  thoee 
who  brought  It  here,  snd  I  hsve  no  doubt 
as  a  matter  of  fsct  thu  bill  seeks  to  ac- 
complish the  complete  abandonment  ot  that 
most  sbsurd  attempt  to  govern  this  Dtotrlct 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  moot 
Ignorant  and  degraded  elasass." 

Now.  gentlemen.  I  am  not  here  to  advo- 
cate, as  he  did.  any  racial  issue  cr  question. 
I  am  a  Jackie  Robinson  fan.  both  on  the 
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diamond  and  In  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittees In  Congress.  No  one  to  going  to  hear 
me  raise  my  voice  on  any  such  issue,  and  I 
deplore  that  It  has  ever  raised  lu  ugly  head 
because  I  think  this  to  purely  and  simply  a 
matter  very  desirable  in  the  abstract,  in 
theory,  but  which  to  utterly  Impossible  vm- 
less  we  forget  our  oaths  to  support  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  gentlamen.  I  have  a  few  wortis  in  con- 
clusion. I  merely  put  those  references  In  to 
prove  the  reaoonlng. 

There  are  about  300  pages  of  Senate  debate 
on  the  questions  which  have  more  or  less 
pertinency  in  our  consideration,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  that  of  the  seven  great  dl- 
vtolons  of  our  population  in  the  District  six 
are  excluded  from  '-.uffrage  automatically 
because  of  their  home  State  affiliations.  I 
think  that  to  right.     I  think  there  are  six. 

First,  to  the  group  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  families,  and  their  office  forces  and 
all  Capitol  employees. 

Second,  clvll-servlce  employees  which  un- 
der our  quota  system  has  the  same  effect, 
their   employees   and   families. 

Third.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel and  their  famUles,  quartered  In  the 
general  vicinity.  Including  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  of  theoe.  where  they  vote  st 
all.  vote  m  their  home  States. 

Pourth.  ths  diplomatic  corps  and  their 
employees 

Fifth.  lobbylsU  and  transients  It  to  estl* 
mated  that  there  are  several  thou«"  h  inh- 
bylsts.  and  as  msny  as  b  hundred  id 

transients  at  tlmss,  snd  MVeral  t.r..i^«nd 
Alwsjri.  Th«y  Hve  temp')rarlly  In  Washing' 
ton  befBuee  of  IhAlf  husinwiP  •  •  with 

♦  h»-  OfitBftlMlftif  AitlMtM       Pf'  .    hoti# 

Mi'Mt)  Would  Vdt«  Bh)rwhere  bUl  Iti 

i  .,,1.    I<«ti>*      Mf    r-MltfUf 

|i  «  r^f  A  HAlf  iMM 

,    1  .  •«  -   '-♦Of  IIWII* 

».  .      '  •!   Mih8MI. 

'  •     '!    Sf!!|< 

^   _^    _  .A,  AMJMJM   WH«  A*A  ♦« 

wnH^ll  '    ''     ttfViM  Bv  wwmW  w8^  * 

^M    *•    t*IVll    •»!'  M" 

,  I       Ml  U      ll  I    iti      k   il'  <<    ' 


wtri  biiHi  hrfe  Bi!" 


llm  «f  A  (ANA  M« 
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Congress  and  an  overweaning  exercise  of 
that  authority  which  we  know  we  have,  and 
cannot  shirk. 

Thto  to  a  "phony."  It  to  Jiist  to  "kid" 
somebody.  It  does  not  even  require  any- 
body famiUar  with  thto  city  or  with  any 
sltnilar  city  to  be  selected  by  the  council  as 
District  manager.  He  to  not  elected  by  the 
people  of  Waahlngton. 

The  whole  structure  to  built  on  sinking 
sand.  Thto  to  a  quicksand  bill.  We  cannot 
escape  ovir  authority  If  we  would;  and  we 
would  not  If  we  could.  If  we  have  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation  at  heart. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  good 
government;  better  than  most.  We  have  a 
cleaner  city.  We  have  a  well-policed  city,  as 
good  as  most  if  not  better  than  most.  We 
have  excellent  capable  officials  and  we  have 
very  little  complaint  about  taxation. 

The  contribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  need  to  be  increased.  That  to 
possibly  one  of  the  answers  which  would 
solve  many  problems. 

There  are  many  splendid  people  In  the  Dto- 
trlct by  the  thousands,  who  really  are  better 
qualified  than  most  for  self-government,  and 
yet  they  should  have  known  when  they  came 
here,  and  not  a  one  of  them  came  here  until 
the  debates  tn  the  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vention made  It  abundantly  clear,  that  they 
had  no  hope  of  ever  having  much  voice  In 
the  government  of  thto  seat  of  government. 
They  came  here  for  varlotis  reasons  but  It 
all  bolls  down  to  thto:  Their  own  desire 
Those  of  us  who  live  here  temporarily  or 
permanently  are  all  In  the  ssine  boat  In  that 
regard,  taut  most  of  ths  people  who  came 
here  to  live  have  come  here  from  some  ld»a 
of  B  profit  motive, 

And  do  nnt  totfti  that  Wf  MM  moN  fiir 
B  pflM  of  A  bloeli  Ih  th«  Dl«trMl  8(  CMlMli' 

HIA  Itt  IM  l8tl  •  JTAAN  HlHtl  «A«  AVAf  flAlfl 
tH8  TOWHI— BI  lot  Ail  rf  tO  M|UBf»  ttlllN 
IhAt  WA«  Nidi  IM. 
fH   MM,sir  mmU,  VifflMl 

•UAh  A  Mi  J 
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iM«  •ihi 
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(luuuctiun  And  lu«i«i  un  it  In 
Ril  ihiitA*  iJUrsly  lucal,  and  bAASd  upon  the 
prior  creation  and  autburisation,  legaUy,  of 
ths  municipaUty,  they  can  niaks  munlclpAl 
regulations,  they  can  exercise  purely  local 
municipal  authority. 

However,  If  you  take,  for  Instance,  the  case 
where  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  city 
trash  truck  backing  Into  a  plate-glass  front 
was  not  a  municipal  agency  In  the  perform- 
ance of  municipal  functions,  becatise  It  had 
to  do  with  public  health  In  cleaning  the  trash 
Of  the  streets  and  the  alleys  and.  therefore, 
was  engaged  In  a  governmental  fimctlon.  you 
eee  whet  I  mean.  I  could  go  on  through  the 
whole  Itot  of  categories  of  the  different  classes 
of  power,  but  what  I  want  to  bear  down  on 
to  thto:  Tliat  this  bill  which  to  passed  by  the 
Senate  does  not  even  touch  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  authority  for  some  of  Its  pro- 
vtolons.  It  conveys,  as  I  read  It.  to  one  man 
the  power  of  appointment  of  12  department 
heads  for  the  cltv  government  without  any 
vote  of  the  people,  subject  to  revocation  by 
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ThA  eoiisMiunoti  pr  •^i>i«k  oi)>Ar«tAA,  And 
VA  AM  iworn  to  u)'  'A  •tippan  IM 

Conititutiun.  Ths  aei.».K«  ahow  A?Afy  fAA» 
son  plainly  fur  better  than  I  hAVA  At* 
tempted  to  vulos  here  this  morning 

I  thank  you  so  much,  gentlemen,  for  your 
attention  and  for  the  opportunity  to  appear. 
I  love  the  DUtrlct.  aa  you  do,  and  we  would 
do  everything  we  could  to  aid  them  In  their 
laudable  ambition,  but  we  cannot 

Mr.  Haxxis.  Thank  you.  Judge.  We  appre- 
elate  \-ery  much  the  very  clear  and  highly 
Informative  statement  you  have  Just  given. 
It  may  be  that  same  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
If  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr  HoBBs.   I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  Harxis.  Mr.   Aberaethy? 

Mr.  ABraNiTHT.  Judge.  I  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  your  statement.  I  attempted  In  my 
verv  limited  manner  during  the  hearings  last 
year,  as  well  as  thto  time,  to  put  over  the  very 
points  you  bring  out. 

Incidentally,  when  Senator  Kzrhxrm,  of 
whom  I  am  very  fond,  testified  before  this 
committee  some  weeks  ago  I  put  to  him  the 
very  direct  question  as  to  whether  or  not 


home  rtile  could  be  granted  to  the  people  of 
the  Dtotrlct  with  the  Cooatltutton  as  It  to 
today.  If  I  recall,  I  read  that  certain  sec- 
tion from  the  ConstitutKm.  which  to  section 
8  of  article  1.  • 

Mr.  HOBM.  Tes.  sir. 

Mr.  AsnufXTBT.  The  Senator's  answer  ap- 
pears on  page  50  of  the  transcript  of  June 
28.  He  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  true  home  rule.  I  asked  that  question 
and  he  stated.  "There  to  not." 

He  made  siixiilar  replies  which  are  fotud 
on  pages  51  and  54. 

Quoting  the  Senator  as  follows,  he  says : 

"It  to  Impossible  to  give  them  true  home 
rule  without  amending  the  Constitution." 

That  bears  out  Just  what  you  have  said 
thto  morning  and  Just  what  I  have  said.  I 
believe  you  have  Just  stated  that  thto  thing 
to  a  phony  and  It  to  attempting  to  fool  some- 
body. I  have  put  It  another  way  In  saying 
that  the  city  council  to  a  proxy  council. 
They  will  only  carry  my  proxy  In  their  pocket. 

Another  member  of  thto  committee  has 
stated  that  It  will  be  a  synthetic  council. 
On  thto  issue  proxy  and  sjmthetlc  mean  about 
the  same  thing. 

There  was  a  very  fine  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Washington  papers  after 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  which  to  the  first 
time  that  any  newspaper  of  the  District  to 
my  knowledge  has  ahaolutely  stated  to  the 
I>eople  that  thto  thing  was  a  phony.  It  did 
not  call  It  a  phony  aa  you  did.  but  the  words 
meant  the  lame. 

I  take  It.  Judge,  that  you  and  I  sre  Just 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  Con« 
stitutlon  means  Just  what  It  says 

Now  t  Would  like  to  ask  you  this  queetion: 
The  CottAtitution  conferi  upon  th#  CofifftAi 
thA  fAclttAlvf  l#ii»>«t»ri«  powpr  ovw  the  DUm 
ltl«i  of  rnliimblA  8ottn»  hat"  BfiuM  ItUH 
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tloiMi  iMluMA  the  powAr  to  Aowtrel  iM  aaai 
of  Oevtmment  in  All  respeets.    TMVA  dlght 

not  to  be  any  quarrel  with  thAl, 

May  I  say  this:  Whlls  I  hsve  the  highest 
regard  for  all  the  proponenu  of  this  end 

similar  legtolatlon— and  so  have  you my 

word  "phony"  does  not  msan  thst  they  are 
not  sincere  and  honorable  In  their  efforts 
to  do  what  they  think  to  right  for  the  Dto- 
trlct. WhBt  I  mesn  to  Jt«t  what  you  under- 
stood me  to  mean,  a  more  or  less  jocular  ref- 
erence to  the  rffect  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABEaifXTHT.  Of  course,  the  Memliers  of 
Congress  knowing  you  as  they  do,  would  not. 
I  am  stire  Interpret  It  In  that  vein. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Just  to  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

However.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
thto  'act:  While  Senator  KiTAtrviai  served 
on  our  committee  for  several  years — I  think 
It  was  8  or  10  years — he  never  advanced  thto 
theory  as  long  as  Judge  Sumners  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  as  long  as  he 
a«-ved  In  that  Ijody.  He  to  a  recent  conveit 
to  the  theory  that  he  can  do  everything  by 
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Mr  TMcucf 
Vo  qiMBttons. 
Mr  Haus.  Mr  Allect 
Mr  Aixn.  JUdf*.  tn  the  Aochlnclni 
«•  fliuiny  «j—  U>  the  onnc!uston.  very 
•loaf  Ute  ItnM  w  have  dtoruaMd.  iMlng  ft 
MttW  dUferent  termJnotocT  that  we  could 
•et  np  •  •7wt«m  un<J*r  which  a  pn>po««l 
would  eocnc  to  tt%*  Oodctmb  m  •  procedurmJ 
mattar.  aa  I  aaw  it.  tn  wlilcb  ■oin«  modicum 
of  rcaponalbllltj  tty  tba  propcatng  group  to 
tba  paopta  at  the  DIatrtet  ganaraUy  would  ba 
tevolvad.  wtth  »  poaltlT«  confraMlonal  ac- 
Uon  appiroTlQC  that  propoaal 

Aaaumlnc  that  the  propoaal  came  ber«  In 
any  waj  that  It  happened  to  cone  and  then 
vaa  followed  by  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
hj  both  Bouacc  of  Congrew  and  the 
of  the  President  to  the  leglalatlon 
later  aAsad.  would  there  t>e  any  doubt  in 
yotir  mind  aa  to  the  conatltattonUlty  of 
•uch  a  arttem* 

Mr  Boaaa.  Taa.  alx  It  wotUd  depend  en> 
tlraly  on  whether  or  not  we  anawer  the  qtiaa- 
taoB  aflnBauvaly  and  get  by  wtth  it.  aa  to 
wfetttar  Of  not  the  legulaUon  wblcb  we  ap* 
prove  or  do  not  veto  la  in  the  realm  of  mt»- 
nlclpal  authority  or  In  the  realm  oX  guvcm* 
mental  action 

Mr.  AuLxm.  May  I  dupel  that  doubt?  Thla 
would  ba  deAnltaly  leglalatlve  action.  The 
propoaal  would  rome  for  a  piece  of  laglala> 
tkm  to  t>e  enacted  and.  thereafter,  the  Con- 
graaa  not  by  failure  to  act  nor  by  veto  but  by 
poaiuve  actkui  on  a  reaolutlou  incorporat- 
ing the  terma  of  the  propoaal  by  reference 
would  paaa  It  by  a  vote  of  both  Hooaaa  fol- 
lowed by  the  approval  of  the  Prealdent 
Where  would  the  oooatltutlonal  ban  come 
ln7 

Mr.  BoiBS.  There  would  be  no  oooatitu- 
tSonal  ban:  but  rather  the  apadflc  oonaUtu- 
MUlMrtty  wltfeli  la  granted  In  the 
to  pemioo  Cnngraai  That  le 
all  that  thu  bill  amounu  to. 

When  one  wanu  to  pcUUen  Oongreea  for  a 
larlraaa  of  grlevancaa  be  baa  a  perfect  right 
to  do  tt.  aad  U  after  that  we  go  ahead  and 
enact  the  Uw  that  la  wn— aTirt.  the  better 
tba  umaatlnn  the  more  pralae  to  the  aug- 
geatcr.  But  they  hare  the  aarae  right  now. 
All  they  have  to  do  la  to  aaake  any  suggea- 
tk»  they  want  to  and  that  la  the  way  we  get 
ktlon.  by  aomcbody  making  a  aug- 


Too  are  exactly  right,  air.  Whether  within 
the  legtalatlve  apbere.  Koverumental  aphere. 
or  in  the  municipal  aph«^.  we  have  an  abao- 
lufta  rtsbt  to  laslaUta  tor  UUa  Olautct.  and 
•  parsm.  eon  make  a 
If  It  la  written  into 
law  tor  OoDgraaa.  then  it  la  uttarly  and  abao- 
lutoty  aonatttutkmal. 

We  are  verv  glad  to  have  any  atich  auggea- 
Uooa.  Aa  waa  aald  tn  the  old  eaae  of  PoUard 
^■taat  Hagcn  I  aeeer  will  get  away  from 
tt.  While  the  JurtodMMan  aad  aovoretgnty  of 
AtebooM  baa  baaa  extended  into  the  aea.  tt  )• 
thare  aa  tt  la  oa  itoore.  t>ut  munlotpal  author- 
ity aad  aubortfiaaaa  to  the  Padaral  pv  wer  aa 
aaC  forth  tn  the  OoBsmutloe.  That  la  noc 
«Bly  good  law  that  haa  atood  for  140  years. 
tout  It  la  the  inaurmountaMe  barrier  that  we 
«'^««»<<a  eaeape.  no  OMtter  how  much  we  might 
Uke  to  try. 

Mr  HAaaw.  •MMIfe.  may  I  propamd  tliia 
fMaatiao :  Taklag  into  eooaldaaallaM  the  fact 
at  aueb  propoMa.  '  hereby  tlM  aowaell  would 
be  aelected  by  a  majority  of  tba  votara  or 
the  ^iial'«t^  voters  of  the  Dlatrtat  of  Oo- 
Iriaihia.  wbo  would  reoommand  or  patttloa  to 
tbe  rniigiaai  ol  the  United  Statea  aoaM  apa- 
dAe  taglalatlon.  voQld  it  not  be  tbe  aaaa 
and  have  the  aaaae  effect  aa  a  raraaiaiaoia 
tton  or  a  petitioo  for  apadflc  laglala*lon  froaa 
U»  iniaina   aaaortattoo  of   tba   :  of 

OoIOMbla.  tbe  Leagtae  of  Wooaan  ^  Uie 

Board  o<  Trade,  or  any  other  dvK  or  iocal 


euch   a 


Mr  Boaaa  Or  any  other  person. 
Mr  Haaaia.  Or  any  one  todlTlduaL 
Mr  Boaaa.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  for 
a  minute.  Too  predicated  that  in  the  first 
part  ot  your  qtieatlon  upon  a  vote  of  quali- 
fied cittaena  of  the  DUtrlct.  Do  not  miaun- 
deratand  me  for  a  s^^ond  on  that. 

We  do  not  have  any  right  to  grant  auffrage 
There  U  nothing  in  the  ConsUtution  that 
provldea  the  power  for  ua.  We  can  play  at 
tlM  Job  if  we  want  to. 

Mr  Hasbis.  Judge.  I  understand  your  in- 
terpretation and  I  am  tn  accord  wtth  It  to 
a  certain  extent.  Hosrevsr.  you  do  not  say 
that  tbe  Ooagraaa  could  prevent  the  local 
Uona  aub  froaa  iliullm  by  a  majortty  of 
thetr  qtiAllfied  members  the  prealdent  and 
other  oftcers? 

Mr  Bosaa  Oh.  no  We  can  go  further 
and  give  them  a  cordial  engraved  invitation 
to  make  any  au«aatla«i  to  ua  (or  laglaUttoa 
they  might  wtah. 

Mr  BMana.  That  la  right  Though  It 
might   not   have  any  legal  effect  until   the 

Congreaa  acted  on  It 

Mr  Hnaaa  That  U  right. 
Mr  Habam.  There  would  be  nothing  In 
violation  of  the  Conatltution  for  the  Con- 
greaa  lo  eay  to  the  people  that  thev  can 
undor  eertaln  ruica  aet  up  a  procedure 
whereby  they  can  aatoct  certain  people  to 
do  certain  things. 

Mr  Boaaa  Of  course  not. 
Mr  Baaaia.  That  U  what  I  have  in  mind. 
Mr  Boaaa.  Tou  are  exactly  right. 
Mr  Baaaia.  Now  I  wanted  to  aak  you  thla 
queetloo:  Psraonally.  for  obvloua  reaaona.  I 
have  refrained  from  expresaing  any  personal 
feelinx  about  this  entire  matter,  becauae  It 
la  ao  far  reachlnc.  and  there  are  ao  many 
propoaala  here.  I  have  properly  refrained 
froaa  m*M^  aay  comments  about  my  pcr- 
Konal  attitude  at  thU  time  on  these  ao- 
callad  bills.  Itut  I  have  had  a  feeling  for  a 
long  time,  which  I  have  expreeaad  over  a 
period  of  time,  that  it  would  be  helpful, 
indeed,  to  the  Crwigrsaa  and  to  the  people 
at  the  Dtstriet  and  paihapa  to  tbe  Hattoo 
if  there  were  a  delegate  or  aomebody  In  aooae 
mianncr  aalectcd  by  the  people  to  be  here  In 
the  Congraea  representing  them,  aucb  as  the 
Delegatea  froaa  the  Territorlea.  and  ao  forth. 
Do  you  feel  that  under  the  Oaoatltution 
we  could  not  aet  up  a  procedure  whereby  the 
people  could  legally  and  conatltuiiunally 
elsct  or  aalaot  aomeone  to  repreaent  them  in 
the  niiniaas  as  a  delegate? 

Mr.   Boaaa.  I   doubt  very   seriously   If   we 
can.     Tou  know  Judge  Bunuier  s  resolution 
to   amend    the   ConaUtuUon    provided    Jiut 
that 
Mr   Haaaia.  Tea.  I  know. 
Mr  Ho^.  Be  did  not  think  that  we  could 
go  to  tbe  length  at  authorixinx  tbe  electing 
of  United  Statea  Senators,  but  he  did  think 
we  could  give  them  aaaU  in  the  lower  Bouae. 
Mr    H***™    Tou  mean  a  nonvotmg  aeaf 
Mr  Boaaa.  Mo.  air.    He  meant  a  fuU-lUdged 
seat. 

Mr  BAXBia.  I  appreciate  that.  The  differ- 
ence in  that  propoaal  and  my  queatlon  here 
la  the  dlflarence  aa  to  the  nonvoting  delegate 
Mr  Hoaas.  My  answer  there  Is  this:  I  am 
a  atrict  coostnictlonlst.  We  have  a  written 
Conatltution  which  was  written  for  the  sole 
pxirpoae  of  reatrainlng  ua  and  not  for  the 
puipoae  of  Implementing  our  dcaircs  and 
wldtea. 

I  doubt  very  seriously,  and  wtth  the  oioet 
cordial  aympathy  with  the  dcelrea  of  thoae 
who  want  It.  that  it  can  t>e  done  I  believe 
tt  would  be  Btridcaa  down  Juat  aa  quickly 
aa  It  got  to  the  Supraaaa  Court. 

Mr.  Bmbib.  a  taat,  Jttdce.  couM  be  made 
If  thara  wara  oaa  paoeMad  and  tbe  bUl  wore 
propoaad. 

Mr.  Boaaa.  It  could  be.  yes;  but  I  do  not 
baUeve  that  it  would  kw  aafe  in  any  way  for 


tbe  ample  roaaou  tbat  thla  la  not  a  Territory. 
At  laaat  four  Senators  argued  at  length  tn 
the  debatea  of  187?.  using  the  Territartal 
argument  almtjat  ad  nauaeam.  They  thought 
It  waa  an  argument  the  other  way.  Some 
thriiight  to  the  contrary,  of  course. 

Bowever.  we  have  had  the  debate  on  that. 
and  tt  waa  decided  in  the  negHtive.  positively, 
that  we  can  make  no  Territory  out  of  the 
Diatrict  of  Columbia.  Il  Is  the  aeat  of  Oov- 
emaaent  and  under  the  oontrcri  of  Govem- 
meut  and  under  the  control  of  no  one  elae. 
The  basic  reason,  originally,  may  have  been 
they  did  not  want  to  be  killed.  When  they 
were  run  out  of  Philadelphia,  they  ran.  and 
we  would  have.  too.  but  it  wUl  not  happen 
now.  of  cotuae. 

They  felt  then,  and  I  think  they  feel  now, 
that  thla  cannot  t>e  made  a  Territory,  and 
that  U  not  what  tbe  people  of  the  Diatrict 
are  thinking  on  thU  subject. 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  if 
tba  paepla  al  the  United  8taua,  acting 
tbroush  the  aame  power  that  created  thla 
Natlooal  Oovemoient.  ahould  do  that.  Do 
not  forget  tbat  the  Statea  created  thu  Oov- 
crnment.  and  no  oim  alae.  and  the  Statea 
have  a  right  to  change  their  Oovernment 
whenever  they  wiah.  and  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  fear  or  bealiaocy  tn  xoing  to  the  peo- 
ple for  renewed  authority,  if  it  U  right.  If 
It  la  right  that  the  seat  of  the  Oovernment 
should  be  a  Territory,  which  I  vary  much 
doubt,  then  it  is  easy  to  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  we  will  know  we  are 
right.  If  the  people  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes 
want  to  do  that.  why.  God  bleaa  them.  It 
la  their  privilege. 

Mr.  Haaaia.  Tou  would  not  agree  with 
some  oppoaenta  of  the  leglalatlon  that  tbe 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  tbe  Blnna  case 
applied  to  Territories  could  equally  apply 
to  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Boaaa.  I  do  not  think  ao.  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Supreme  Court  thought  ao. 
I  do  not  mean  to  speak  for  them,  of  cotirse. 

Mr.  Baixs.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Allkm  Will  the  genUeman  yield  for 
Just  one  question"' 

Mr  HAnn    Mr  Allen. 

Mr  Allkn.  Judge.  I  do  not  have  the  back- 
ground to  Judge  this  question. 

Wherein  woxild  a  propoaal  that  the  Dis- 
trict might  elect  a  Delegate  to  the  Hcuae. 
who  could  Introduce  bills  which  the  Con- 
grasa  would  then  consider,  be  much  more 
than  a  rule  of  the  House  as  to  bow  bills 
should  be  Introduced? 

Mr.  Boaaa.  That  U  a  very  good  question, 
a  very  pointed  one.  and  I  will  take  pleastire 
in  trying  to  answer  It. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
that  the  leglalatlve  power  of  the  United 
States  is  not.  as  the  other  powers,  unlimited. 
The  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  reada: 

•'All  leKielatlve  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  eonaiat  of  a  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repreeentatlvoa." 

I  doubt,  aertotisly.  that  we  have  the  right 
to  do  anything  more  than  to  aeat  Del^^atea 
from  the  Territories,  which  1*  provided  for  by 
statute  and  rale.  If  that  could  be  applied  to 
the  District  That  is  what  I  mean.  sir.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  thoee  are  my  aentimenta. 

Mr.  BAXxn.  Just  one  more  qtiestion.  Judge. 

Mr    Hoaaa.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hssxia  By  the  same  analogy  you  feel 
that  the  Caagreai  could  provide  a  procedure 
whereby  cortala  paofMa  wbo  meet  certain 
requirementa — we  will  call  tt 
electors — of  tbe  District  of  Coltunbla 
■elect  tbe  sehoot-board  members  of  the  Dia- 
trtet  of  Columbia? 

Mr.   Hoaaa.  Mo.  sir. 

Mr.  Haxaia.  Tou  do  not  think  that  could 
be  dona? 

Mr.  Boaaa  Mo.  sir:  I  do  not  tbtnk  tbat 
could  be  done.  I  t!:lnk  exOiialve  goietis- 
meutal  powers  are  all  in 
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Mr.  Haxxis.  We  can  provide  as  the  law  now 
{vovidea  that  the  school-board  members  can 
be  aelected,  and  they  are,  by  a  committee 
oompoaed  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  district 
court,  I  believe,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  BoBBS.  As  the  agents  of  the  Congreaa, 
the  sovereign  power. 

Mr.  Baxxis.  Could  not  the  Congress  make 
the  people  Ita  agent  in  appointing  or  select- 
ing members  erf  the  school  board? 

Mr.  Hoaaa.  That  Is  a  very  keen  question 
which  has  t)eeai  det>ated  a  long  time.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  think  so  because  the  power 
of  voting— the  suffrage— is.  In  my  mind,  over 
the  line  in  the  realm  of  governmental  power 
rather  than  a  mere  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  education. 

Mr.  Aixxw.  Would  you  yield  there?- 
Mr.  Boaaa.  Or  for  the  ptirpose  of  adminis- 
tering the  educational  set-up. 

Mr  Aixxw.  Judge,  wherein  Is  the  difference 
between  200.000  or  800,000  people  voting  by 
a  majority  vote  for  the  election  or  the  dexlg- 
nauoa  of  a  aobool  t>oard,  and  the  power  of 
7  or  S  or  10  Judgaa  voUng  by  a  majority  vote 
for  tbe  sanM  board? 

Mr  Boaaa.  Boeause  thoae  jttdgex.  or  who- 
ever they  are  -and  I  am  not  famiUar  enottgh 
with  the  provMloas  to  know— have  been  au- 
thorlaed  by  ua  to  act  aa  otir  agents  In  tbat 
rsfxrd.  We  have  delegated  that  power  of 
appointment  to  our  agenU  to  make  tbat  se- 
lection and  that  appointment. 

Mr.  Aiixw  tVhere  U  the  difference,  though, 
other  than  Jtist  the  number  of  agenu? 

Mr.  Hoaaa.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  that  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  or  the 
franchise  of  a  baUot,  U  a  governmental  and 
essential  governmental  power  rather  than  a 
mtxnicipal  one  and  that  the  prodUlon  of 
Uschers  for  our  schooU  U  purely  municipal. 
I  may  be  arrohg. 

I  realize  that  the  line  in  many  caaes  la  not 
clearly  drawn  and  cannot  be.  Nor  would  I 
say  that  I  am  right  in  any  of  these  prognosti- 
cations. 

Mr.  Baxxis.  Jud($e,  thank  you  very  much. 
I  am  sure  you  can  tell  by  the  quesUons  from 
the  members  of  thla  committee  that  we  are 
diligently  trying  to  seek  the  correct  course 
and  to  do  what   Is  right  and   Just   in  thU 
matter. 
Mr.  Hoaaa.  And  we  are  very  grateful  to  you. 
Mr.  Haxxn.  Thank  you  for  coming  here. 
Mr    HOBB&    May  I  tell  you  a  Joke  off  the 
record? 

Mr  Baxxis.  We  wotild  be  glad  to  have  it. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.! 
Mr.  Haxxis.  Thank  you  very  much.  Judge. 
Mr   Boxes.  Thank  you.  sir. 


Loyalty  Prosram  of  Nahonal  AlKance  of 
Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  MKW   YOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BIPRESKNTATTVIS 

Thursday,  October  13.  1949 
Mr.    POWELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following: 
PasTACx  TO  tHX  Alioamcxs  Statxmxwt  in  XX 

THK   LOYAi.TT    PXOOXAM 

The  Hattobal  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees 
was  bom  October  6,  191S— 36  years  ago.  The 
objective  declared  at  that  time  and  p\irsued 
determinedly  down  through  the  years  has 
undergone  no  change.  Our  founding  fathers 
were  fired  with  the  burning  desire  to  fight 
for  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination 

XCV— App.- 


and  proscription — twin  un-American  cancers 
that  gnaw  at  the  very  heart  of  the  traditional 
concept  of  American  democracy — from  Gov- 
ernment service.  Their  successors  and  heirs, 
true  to  a  noble  and  sacred  heritage,  trek  on 
In  their  footsteps.  Our  founding  fathers  did 
not  flrvd  the  way  smooth.  Neither  have 
their  sons. 

We  take  you  back,  though  briefly,  to  our 
beginning  lest  there  be  some,  outside  the 
alliance,  who  might  attempt  to  infer  that 
our  struggle  is  of  but  recent  origin;  that  we 
have  been  influenced  by  some  of  the  lams  of 
a  later  day.  Let  no  one.  'nslde  or  outalde 
the  alliance,  be  misled,  purposely  or  Inno- 
cenUy.  The  line  linking  1913  to  1948  Is  con- 
tinuous and  straight  and  the  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

Today,  there  Is  much  confusion  In  the 
world.  The  danger  of  unbridled  hysteria 
routing  and  replacing  sane  reasoning  Is  lurk- 
ing in  the  fchadows.  Our  task  Is  to  keep  level 
heads  and  to  pvinoie  our  time-honored  ob- 
jective without  fear  or  diminution.  In  thla 
light,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  lame  the  state- 
ment that  follows,  which  la  nothihg  more 
than  a  reautemest  of  our  declared  and 
known  objective  ezpraiaed  in  relationship  to 
the  current  loyalty  program. 

AaKXT  B  Caxtxx. 
jrattonaZ  Freaident. 

Btatcment  u»  XX  Exxcxmvx  Oaoxx  No.  9836. 

TBX   LOTALTT   PXOCXAM 

We.  who  have  fought  throtigb  the  years  for 
the  enforcement  of  all  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stlttrtion  of  the  United  SUtes,  can  take  no 
position  other  than  one  of  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  what  we  l>elleve  to  be  the  unconsti- 
tutional features  of  eTiating  becutive  Order 
No.  9835  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
loyalty  program,  established  thereby,  offers 
the  threat  of  restricting  the  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  and  activity  of  our  member- 
ship. We.  more  than  any  other  single  group 
of  Government  employees,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  ou  a  continuous  struggle 
againfit  Federal  Government  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices.  We,  more  than  any 
ot'ier  single  group  of  Government  workers, 
have  been  restricted,  suppressed,  retarded, 
and  deterred  In  our  efforts  to  exercise  oxir 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citizenship. 
We  have  been  excluded  from  whole  branches 
and  divisions  of  the  postal  service.  We  have 
been  often  denied  the  recognition  we  have 
merited  by  our  qualifications  of  loyal  and 
faithful  service,  intelligence,  and  integrity, 
acqxiired  knowledge  and  specific  training. 
In  short,  we  have  been  and  to  ft  great  extent 
still  are  victims  of  administrative  practicea 
that  tend  to  short-circuit  our  constitutional 
rights  for  no  other  reason  than  we  are,  ft* 
the  most  part,  Negroes. 

oux  posmoN 
Members  of  our  organiaation  in  severaa 
cltiea  have  been  cited  to  show  cause  why  they 
ahould  not  be  separated  from  tbe  postal 
service  for  alleged  disloyalty  to  their  Govern- 
ment. We  realiae  that  Jim  Crow  is  a  ven- 
erably old  bird,  but  we  insist  that  taking 
"pot  shots"  at  him  Is  not  disloyalty  to 
America. 

We  take  the  position  that,  in  tbe  absence 
of  specific  standards  for  determining  the 
loyalty  of  government  employees  and  in  the 
further  absence  of  the  right  to  face  and 
cross-examine  those  who  might  feel  inclined 
to  and  do  accuse  any  of  our  members  of  "dis- 
loyalty." we  dare  not  rely  solely  upon  the 
Jiidgment  of  administrative  officers  (many 
of  whom  reftiae  to  practice  the  true  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy  and  fair  jjlaj) 
in  the  matter  of  determining  our  loyalty  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statea.  We 
agree  with  Paul  A.  Porter,  former  chief  of 
OP  A.  when  he  said  (New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une Forum.  October  22.  1948J :  "Like  an  Ice- 


bCTg.  loyalty  tnqulatttona  have  a  maaalva 
submergence  Below  the  sxirface  there  ex- 
ists an  evil  composite  to  bigotry,  prejudice, 
hatred,  gossip,  petty  ambition,  and  iiilamoua 
tale-besulng.  AH  that  Is  despicable  in  de- 
cent human  relatlonahlp  Is  encouraged  by 
these  procedurea.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
do  not  t)elleve  It  to  be  coincidence  that  an 
apparent  majority  of  those  haled  before  the 
boards  and  committees  are  victims  of  preju- 
dice as  un-American  as  communism  itself." 
Tlxe  National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employeea 
la  an  organixation  of  government  workers 
loyal  to  the  concept  of  government  of,  by. 
and  for  the  American  people.  When,  by  the 
dea-ee  of  a  public  servant,  it  Is  or  may  be 
deemed  "disloyal"  for  American  citizens  to 
critlcixe  the  policies  and  actions  of  their  pub- 
lic servants,  then,  by  such  a  decree  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ceases  to  be  a 
government  of.  by.  and  for  the  American 
people. 

Moreover,  wc   poaeeaa  the  loyalty,  Judg- 
ment, and  Integrity  to  determine  those  of 
our  memberi  who  might  be  suspected  of 
dMoyalty.     We   will,  ourselves  expel   from 
membarthlp  and  openly  denounce  any  mam- 
bar  or  members  who.  t^  their  words  or  Mta. 
prove    themaelvea    disloyal    to    otir    United 
States  of  America      If  this  U  not  enough, 
then,  let  the  standards  i(x  deurmlnlng  loyal- 
ty be  esUbllahed  clearly  last  some  govern- 
ment employees  be  removed  from  service  for 
other  reasons;   reasons  that  might  well  be 
hidden  under  the  cloak  of  disloyalty.   We  will 
oppose  any  professed  loyalty  program,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  intimidate  u*  in  the  law- 
f\il  exercise  of  ovir  constitutional  rights  In 
reaching  our  S.S-ycar-old  objective — the  to- 
tal elimination  of  racial  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination. 

In  our  relentless  pursuit  of  this  American 
objective,  we  will  continue  to  press  for  the 
actual  implementation  of  the  present  pre- 
visions of  our  Federal  Constitution  and  to 
seek  such  Federal  l^ialaUon  and  enforce- 
ment thereof  as  will  further  guarantee  hu- 
man dignity  In  accord  with  the  Christian 
concept  to  all  hvr*^rir»r>  citizens  regardleaB 
of  their  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or 
political  affiliation.  Despite  the  fact  we  are 
government  employees,  we  will  never  re- 
linquish our  traditional  right  as  American 
citizens  to  Inquire  Into  affalra  of  state,  to 
draw  our  own  conclusions  and  to  contend  for 
betterment  of  the  society  which  we  are  a 
part.  We  submit  that  this  is  In  truth  the 
reiil  American  way — the  only  way  to  which 
we  subscribe. 

We  speak  not  only  la  our  own  belialf  and 
In  behalf  of  other  government  workers  but 
also  In  behalf  of  the  millions  of  fellow  Amer- 
icana whose  civil  and  constitutional  rights 
are  even  now  illegally  curtailed.  We  wel- 
come aid  in  the  protection  of  our  right  to 
carry  on  our  program  from  all  citizens  who, 
true  to  the  concepts  and  principles  upon 
which  our  great  American  Nation  was  found- 
ed and  nurtured,  are  concerned  with  the 
acquisition,  retention,  and  the  protection  of 
human  rights  and  htunan  dignity. 


World  Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   HXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the  R«c- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  statement 
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Foreign  Ailatra 
ifPOTt  of  House  Concur- 
64.  which  I 

I  aa  plmiil  to  ip— *  oa  tililf  ot 
Ooocurmt  BMOtatton  M  tavaclnc  th* 
ftt  of  tlM  OBltad  lUtkMM  tnto  • 
thla  rMoimiaB  wm 
to  OoBgraM  ta  JWM  of  t&la  yflv.  tbc 
for  MMfU^  PMC*  wmrn  ftbmdy  wy 

of    the    tCOSlaO    bMWMB    tb« 

OB  th*  OM  band 

,. UMta  bar  MttfUtH  OB  tbm  otfMr. 

prospacu  *r«  now  itlll  (Urkv  ilaea  W9 
taamod  tbAt  RuHto  poaasaaw  tb« 
Tbc  FiMiaoBf*  stat^nieDt  on 
acptembvr  >l  that  "w*  havt  ■ftll»nc«  tb>t 
wttbln  r«c«nt  w»elu  »n  atande  ovlartan 
uMiiiwI  IB  tb«  U.  8.  8.  B."  bM  madt  aiara 
dt^  tte  tbrvftt  of  an  atomic  war  and  baa 
•■ybOilHd  tba  crytnc  need  for  united  action 
to  preaerre  peae*  br  all  tbe  natlona  of  tb* 
world 

Wltbln  the  Ilfeuna  oC  aaany  at  ua.  two 
votld  wars  hare  bean  fought.  Tbe  XTnlted 
Mataa  took  part  tn  both  tn  the  hope  of  aarlnc 
ia^iHui  J  tbroucbcut  the  world  and  the 
right  at  indlTtduala  to  live  without  fear  of 
aUvary  or  tmpnacBBicnt  for  thcU  political 
Tlewa.    HeltlMr  war   waA    followed    by   real 


Tbe  League  of  Nations  was  an  attempt 
aftar  tbe  rirst  World  War  to  brtnic  the  nations 
ta^Hber  In  an  effort  to  {^rrrent  another  war 
•wyA  to  settle  disputes  peacefully,  but  It 
tailed  for  lack  of  eflectlTe  support.  Now, 
after  the  second  great  war  we  have  estab- 
Ushad  the  United  IfsUons  In  the  hope  that  it 
win  prore  effecUve  in  bringing  the  nations  of 
tba  world  tofcther  to  tbraab  oat  their  prob- 
leaas  in  a  peaceful  way  Eemtmr.  In  tplU  of 
1h»  great  hopes  placed  In  this  organttatlon. 
tbere  appears  to  be  a  need  for  a  stronger 
functioning  world  organiaatlon  capable  of 
■Mlntainlng  secxirlty.  In  the  form  of  world 
fMsratlon  The  UN  lacks  tbe  ICRSl  suthorlty 
and  the  material  power  that  It  must  hare  If 
It  u  to  be  able  to  protect  lu  members 

Tba  organization  of  the  United  ifstions  is 
a  traoMBdcUB  step  forward  tn  creating  last- 
ing peace.  It  Includes  the  great  majority  of 
tbe  people  and  the  power  In  the  world,  but  it 
baa  no  real  legislative  body  for  the  creation 
of  intcmatlooal  law  by  the  representative* 
at  tbe  peopiw  of  the  world.  It  cannot  take 
aflaetlve  action  against  anj  of  tbe  Big  Five. 
It  f»w  only  punish  Tlolatloiu  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  It  Is  founded  by  punitive 
action  against  nations  whereas  any  effective 
enforcement  of  intemauonal  law  requires 
that  It  mtjst  be  possible  to  bring  the  IndlTld- 
ual  criminal  before  an  International  cotirt  of 
jTWtlce.  so  Chat  he  may  be  held  respot::s!ble 
for  his  acu  The  international  organlaatlon 
■nvt  also  have  adaqtiata  Inspection  faculties 
wbleb  tbe  United  Batloos  iscks  so  that  It 
may  be  Infcrmed  promptly  of  any  potentUl 
trouble  acmes. 

The  Idea  of  a  world  federation  has  been 
advanced  by  seme  groups  and  Individuals  for 
a  long  time  and  more  recently  has  been  advo- 
aatad  by  many  others  In  a  variety  of  forms. 
aw  of  them  have  tbe  same  alms,  prevention 
of  war.  preserrstton  of  peace  and  liberty  for 
individuals  throughout  tbe  world. 

The  course  of  human  history  Indicates  that 
•OMe  form  of  world  government  will  ulti> 
aaataly  be  estabilahed.  Tribes  merged  for 
strength.  Duchies  and  prlnclpalltlaa  found 
union  necessary  for  adequate  pro«aetloo.  The 
United  States  itself  foUowed  their  example 
when  the  13  colonies  formed  a  union.  World 
government  would  only  be  an  ei tension  on 
a  larger  scale  of  what  we  already  believe  In 
and  practice  As  Leland  Btowe  has  recently 
saM:  "If  there  Is  any  strength  in  union 
WmAv  law.  then  there  m«ist  be  gxaater 
alrangtb  in  greater  union  under  law  **  The 
Vbttad  Battona  could  become  tbe  foundation 
for  Iba  ■esattoB  of  a  world  government. 


In  bis  book  entitled  "World  Bcroltnloo  In 
the  COOM  of  Peace.-  Lionel  CvirtU  has  said 
recently:  "Our  entire  clvUtaatloB  stands 
today  at  the  very  point  wbera  tboat  who 
were  trying  to  end  the  American  Ravolutlcn 
stood  in  17B7  •  •  V  Tbay  bad  reallaed 
that  the  functional  approach,  the  attempt 
to  end  the  revolution  by  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible steps,  by  a  creeping  and  Incipient 
uniOB.'  bad  OMrely  raised  'sn  Insuperable 
jMkNM^  In  the  sovereign  governments. 
Tbay  faced  tba  fact  that  thaee  sovereign  gov- 
amoMnta  bad  proved  themselves  unable  to 
relieve  the  American  pecple  from  the  fear 
of  impending  war  They  saw  that  this  could 
only  be  done  by  putting  the  task  of  preserv- 
ing peace  on  the  shoulders  of  the  whole 
American  people." 

Since  national  defeivse  Is  Impoaalble  for 
most  nations  in  the  world  today,  with  only 
tbe  United  States  and  Russia  making  an 
Unpresalve  bid  fcr  it.  the  problem  must  be 
solved  through  world  federation  I.  like 
many  other  people,  have  become  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  mass  destruc- 
ttPti  ts  to  set  up  enforceable  world  law 
tbrougb  world  federation. 


Brief  of  New  York  City  Broch.  NatioMl 
Alliance  of  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NSW  Toas 
DC  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8BBTATIVB8 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OK>.  I  Include  the  foUowlnp: 

Thc  BoAao  or  Dnarroas. 

5c|>rember  9.  1949. 
Hon    AiantT  Oolomam. 

PoUmaster.  Uniteil  State$  Post  Office. 
Sew  York.  h.  Y. 

Sib:  The  executive  committee  and  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  Tork  City  branch  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Postal  Bmployees 
submit  the  following  brief  In  behalf  of  the 
3,500  postal  workers  It  rejweeenu 

As  a  recognized  service  organlaatlon  we 
seek  no  special  privilege  or  favor,  and  are 
ever  mlndfxil  that  we  are  public  servants  and 
loyal  Government  employees,  first  and  fore- 
moet.  Llkewlae.  we  are  aware  of  the  post- 
master's CQBilaloBk  "opan-door"  policy,  and 
highly  commandabla  record  of  fair  counael- 
Ing  with  postal  organisations. 

During  the  13  years  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, otu'  relationship  has  been  moet 
cordial  and  mutually  profltat>le  We  ac- 
knowledge, too.  the  continuous  improvement 
of  the  Btatxis  of  our  group,  and  that  of  the 
Negro  employees  whom  we  unoflklsUy  rep- 
resent. 

There  are.  however,  certain  personnel 
prscures  within  the  New  Tork  postal  system 
which  we  regard  as  Just  cause  for  complaint 
by  a  group  seeking  full  integration  of  all 
employeee  on  the  baala  of  merit,  seniority, 
aod  ability.  The  continued  Ignoring  of 
those  grlevancee  la  neither  In  the  beat  In- 
terost  of  employee  morsle  or  public  service. 
It  is  with  these  ends  In  mind  therefore,  that 
we  call  the  attention  of  the  poatmaater  to 
these  conditions  and  petition  for  h— ledlate 
action  toward  their  remedy 

We  firmly  believe  that  adequate  adjust- 
ment (rf  thsee  grievances  wotUd  make  for 
more  democratic  Integration  of  Negro  em- 
ployeee. This  integration  as  our  objective 
wooM  be  a  fitting  reward  for  the  many  years 


of  faithful  and  loyal  service  we  have  ren- 
dered. 

We  reaffirm  here.  too.  that  we  have  the 
utmoat  faith  in  the  Ideals  of  American  de- 
mocracy as  established  in  tbe  Constitution  of 
tbeae  UnlUd  SUtes.  We  pledge  to  you  and 
to  our  Government  our  utmost  toward  the 
preto<.rvatlon  of  those  ideals. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Casl  Cantt. 

President. 
John  H.  GsAvas. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Director*. 

KUCSB    K.    ASMSTXAO. 

Chairman.  Steering  Committee. 

raXAMBLK 

One'  can  hardly  challenge  the  statement 
that  there  U  In  America  today,  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  complete  elimina- 
tion of  race  and  creed  as  factors  In  hiring  and 
employment  Already  several  State  legis- 
latures have  acknowledged  the  need  to  cor- 
rect such  practices,  and  Industry,  commerce. 
and  Government  are  cooperating  to  the  full- 
est extent  toward  the  eradication  of  thla 
blind  spot  of  American  democracy. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  employer.  Govern- 
ment can  Ul-afford  to  set  a  poor  example. 
Agencies  of  the  Government  are  the  Govern- 
ment, and  citizens  look  to  the  Government 
for  exsmple.  Failure  to  follow  the  doctrine 
of  fair  and  fully  Integrated  hiring  Is  Imme- 
diately interpreted  as  a  green  light  to  fol- 
low suit 

During  World  War  II  discrimination  with 
Government  agencies  became  so  pronounced 
that  the  late  President  Roosevelt  found  It 
necaesary  to  personally  Intervene  In  many 
cases  On  Msy  27.  1943.  he  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  0340  declaring  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  In  the  employment  of 
any  person  In  the  Government  because  of  his 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Sections  C2-2\  and  ca-23  of  the  Federal 
Personnel  Manual.  In  line  with  this  Execu- 
tive order,  further  states  that  "It  Is  the  duty 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire, 
tenure,  or  terma  of  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 

THS  NXW    TOBK  VOST  OmCX 

As  a  recognized  craft  union,  acting  In  be- 
half of  the  more  than  35.000  Negro  employ- 
eee In  the  postal  cystem.  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Postal  Employees  had  been  through 
the  years  a  watchdog  against  biased  employ- 
ment practices.  The  cooperative  efforts  uf 
this  organization  In  reporting  all  Instances 
of  bias  to  high  authorities  have  resulted  In 
a  steady  Improvement  of  the  status  of  Ne- 
groes throughout  the  system. 

Results  of  a  survey  Issued  from  our  na- 
tional ot^c*  Indicate  that  fxxtmasters  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities  are  mak- 
ing a  sincere  effort  to  establish  clear,  un- 
biased pcUcles  and  lm{Mt}ve  employment  and 
upgrading  conditions  for  Negroes  From  Los 
Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelphia  come  heartening  reports  regard- 
ing full  Integration  within  all  departments 
and  branchea  of  the  aervlce  and  promotion 
of  qualified  Negroes  to  key  posu.  In  some 
Instances  Negroes  have  been  placed  In  policy- 
making positions. 

We  note,  however,  that  the  New  Tork  post 
office,  with  the  largeat  number  of  Negro  em- 
ployees, falls  behind  other  cities  In  several 
respects.  These  we  list  under  the  following 
general  claaitAcatlons : 

1.  Full  iBtigfatton:  Several  notable  exam- 
ples of  Uly-whlte  divisions  exist  within  the 
New  Tork  post  office  Among  the  most  out- 
standing examples  we  cite  the  following: 

A.  Within  the  office  of  the  postmaster, 
representing  the  nerve  center  of  the  entire 
I.  no  WegToes  are  regularly 
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B  No  Negroes  are  regularly  aatlgned  to  the 
personnel  department.  We  do  not  consider 
details  for  specific  Jobs  as  assignments.  This 
fact  Is  known  to  every  single  Negro  worker 
and  serves  sa  a  great  contributing  factor  to 

low  morale. 

Q  1^4  Inquiry  division:  One  of  the  more 
Important  sections  within  the  system,  there 
are  no  Negroes  In  Inquiry  despite  numerous 
requesU  for  such  appcrfntments  by  qualified 
alliance  members. 

D.  Finance  stations  are  scattered  throtigh- 
out  the  city,  yet.  despite  the  fact  that  Negro 
employees  live  In  the  Immediate  %-1clnlty  of 
these  stations,  employment  has  been  tradi- 
tionally closed  to  them.  Examples  are  Co- 
lumbia University,  Ogden.  and  Columbus 
Circle  stations.  Key  positions  within  finance 
departmenu  have  also  been  denied  Negro 
employees. 

E.  Legal  department:  Several  fully  quail- 
fled  Negro  attome3r8  are  employees  In  the 
New  Tork  post  office.  To  date  none  have 
been  assigned  to  this  department. 

2  Upgrading  and  promotions:  There  are 
approximately  55  Negroes  In  supervisory  posi- 
tions In  New  York.  This  represents  a  mere 
3  3  percent  of  the  total  supervisory  personnel, 
whereas  14  percent  of  the  total  ntnaber  of 
employees  are  Negroee. 

Many  Instances  exist  where  Negroes  have 
been  passed  over  despite  greater  seniority  and 
proven  ability.  Moreover,  the  promotion  of 
Negroes  In  moet  cases  Is  not  upgrading  In  the 
exact  sense  of  the  word,  since  salary  Increaaa 
does  not  always  follow  such  appolntmente. 
The  making  of  supervisors  without  all  the 
perqtilsltee  of  supervlsorshlp  U  not  upgrad- 
ing. At  Hamilton  Orange  station  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  (one  of  three  such  ap- 
pointments) does  not  receive  the  pay  of  an 
assistant  station  superintendent,  thus  reduc- 
ing him  to  "acting"  status. 

3  Preferred  assignments:  These  are  con- 
sistently denied  Negroes  within  such  sections 
as  orders  and  instructions,  supply  and 
scheme  examination. 

4.  On-the-job  training:  Opportunities, 
partlcularlv  vrlthln  the  supervisory  grades. 
to  obtain  experience  at  sklDs  leading  to  fur- 
ther upgrading  are  withheld  from  Negro 
employeea. 

ptTBLic  roucr 

WhUe  the  terminology  at  the  Civil  Service 
Act  does  not  touch  on  the  subject  of  fair 
employment  as  such,  the  objectives  are  clear- 
ly set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  To  insure  that  all  appointments  and 
promotions  In  subordinate  civil  service  be 
given  to  the  persons  best  fitted  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  position,  such  fitness  to 
be  ascertained  by  open,  fair,  honest.  Impar- 
tial competitive  examination. 

2.  To  Improve  morale  In  the  civil  service 
by  encouraging  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  that  their  appointment,  promo- 
tion, and  tenure  of  office  depend  upon  fidel- 
ity, efficiency,  and  good  conduct 

3.  To  enhance  the  respect  of  the  general 
public  for  the  Integrity  and  equality  of  clvU- 
service  officers  and  employees.  (The  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883.) 

Responsibility  with  regard  to  proper  up- 
grading ts  likewise  made  clear  In  a  directive 
Issued  In  1948  by  Postmaster  General  Frank 
C  Walker,  as  follovrs: 

"From  time  to  time,  reports  have  come  to 
this  Department  that  postmasters  and  other 
supervisors  lack  fairness  In  handling  their 
employment,  promotional,  and  supervlstM-y 
responslblUtlca.  Various  reasons  are  as- 
cribed. Party  aflUlatlona.  race,  creed,  and 
color  are  the  principal  ones;  and  It  is  some- 
times charged  that  members  of  a  group  dls- 
crlmlnata  against  others  of  the  same  group. 
Discrimination  Is  repugnant  to  all  o\ir  prin- 
ciples of  good  go\-erument  and  decency  The 
postal  service  serves  all  the  people,  and  all 
the  people  pay  lor  postal  service. 


"Every  postal  w<x^er  should  have  full 
opportunity  of  aspiring  to  pealttnns  to  wbloi 
his  talents,  his  en«-gy.  and  hla  Integrity 
enUtle  him.  I  want  all  postmasters  and 
superintendents  to  give  this  matter  careful 
thought.  It  Is  the  duty  ai  each  poatmsster 
and  each  superintendent  to  see  to  It  that 
his  office  Is  so  conducted  that  It  cannot  be 
charged  Justly  that  any  person  whosoever 
under  his  jurisdiction  has  not  received  the 
promotions,  the  assignments,  or  other  bene- 
fits that  are  due  him." 

KBCOMXZHDATIOMS 

The  New  Tork  City  Branch  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Postal  Employees  therefore 
recommends: 

1.  That  the  postmaster  take  ImmedUte 
steps  to  eliminate  any  and  all  lily-white 
departments;  and  that  qualified  Negro  em- 
ployees be  placed  In  !?gal  personnel,  Inquiry. 
money  order,  finance,  and  station  examina- 
tion sections. 

a.  That  qualified  ap^^cants  for  preferred 
assignments  t>e  granted  opporttmlty  ioc  serv- 
ice In  such  appointmenu. 

3.  That  Negroes  now  aarvlng  in  supervisory 
positions  be  upgraded  according  to  exisUng 
salary  schedules. 

4.  That  by  administrative  order,  station 
superintendents  be  given  due  notice  of  official 
policy  with  regard  to  fair  employment  prac- 
tices and  oppcwtunlty  lor  ou-the-Job 
training. 


Heed  NaTj't  PUint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    riKWSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Reading  Times  of  October  4.  1949 : 

HZSD   ■AVT'S   PLAINT 

For  some  time  It  has  been  ap];>arent  that 
the  Capital  at  Washington  has  been  a  seeth- 
ing volcano  with  an  eruption  due  most  any 
moment  in  the  rivalries  between  the  various 
armed  services. 

It  seems  that  the  unllfajatlon  plan  has  not 
worked  at  all  In  the  matter  of  unifying  the 
services,  maintaining  harmonious  relations 
while  correlating  the  armed  forces  of  this 
Nation  Into  a  mighty,  an  invincible,  an  Im- 
pregnable unit. 

Now  at  long  last,  there  comes  an  outbiirst 
from  high  Navy  officials,  a  blast  tliat  cannot 
be  Ignored  If  we  are  to  have  any  regard  for 
our  national  sectirity. 

These  naval  men  have  charged  that  the 
Navy  U  being  and  has  been  stripped  of  Its 
defensive  power  and  Its  offensive  power  as 
well  and  that  Navy  morale  has  been  plum- 
meted almost  to  despondency. 

Those  of  us  who  raised  our  voices  against 
tba  possible  wiping  out  of  the  marines  re- 
xnonber  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  has 
pervaded  the  circles  of  the  military  for  some 
time.  None  of  us  can  forget  the  efforts  to 
muzzle  Nsvy  officers  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  creating  disunity  by  protesting  against 
encroachments  of  the  Army  hierarchy.  And 
the  morale  of  the  Nation  wasnt  boosted  by 
the  attacks  on  the  B-S6. 

At  a  time  like  this,  the  Nation  should  be 
united  militarily,  economically,  industrially, 
politically,  and  socially  as  never  before  in  its 
history.  With  the  grim  spectre  of  the  stomic 
bomb  hovering  over  us  and  with  the  Inter- 


national picture  ooe  of  oonfualon  bayood 
any  previous  degree,  we  are  plagued  with 
strikes  and  aoraly  beset  with  troubles  In  our 
military  organisation.  Politically  we  are 
torn  astinder  and  our  loyalties  seem  to  run 
to  allegiance  to  political  parties  Instead  at 
to  the  Nation. 

The  releases  of  these  statemenU  by  Navy 
oOdals  may  be  same  sort  of  bombshell  or 
perhaps  they  may  be  an  abortive  uprising 
that  will  be  put  down  without  itirther  ado. 
But  the  Commander  in  Chief,  we  believe, 
faces  a  situation  that  must  be  handled  wltb 
unusual  perspicacity  not  only  for  the  moral 
effect  here  at  home  but  for  the  etUlghten- 
ment  of  the  remainder  of  the  wOTld. 

When  men  holding  Important  career  posts 
in  the  Navy  which  have  taken  many  year* 
of  education,  wcvk  and  experience  to  achieve, 
balk,  then  we  must  believe  that  where  there 
is  smoke  there  is  some  fire.  This  is  a  serious 
conflagration.  Can  these  men  be  mistaken 
and  acting  Injudldotisly,  Intemperately  be- 
catiae  of  love  for  the  Navy  or  are  they  acting 
primarily  for  the  love  of  their  coxmtry? 

Certainly  none  of  us  can  be  too  happy 
about  the  whole  thing.  It  mtist  not  be  that 
we  are  Indulging  in  wishfxil  thinking  in  hop- 
ing that  It  la  a  tempest  In  a  teapot.  How 
this  mstter  Is  handled  In  ofllclal  circles  tba 
next  several  weeks  will  mean  a  lot  In  reliev- 
ing a  tension  we  feel  certain  exisU  far  and 

wide. 

Certainly  despair  and  despondency  In  an 
Important  arm  of  our  defenalve  services  doea 
not  augur  weU  at  a  time  when  two  great 
national  strikes  threaten  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  national  economy. 

Neither  Congress,  nor  the  Chief  Executive 
can  dismiss  this  matter  lightly  as  something 
at  no  consequence.  The  fears  of  Navy  man 
of  repute  for  the  safety  of  this  Nation  de- 
serve most  earnest  and  serious  thought,  at- 
tention, and  consideration. 


Holyoke  Traiucr^il-Tel«tra» 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
all  know  the  great  part  publications  play 
In  the  life  of  America,  and  the  great  con- 
tribution publications  have  made  In 
preserving  our  freedom  and  liberty,  I 
think  it  Important  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  any  unusual 
event  in  the  life  of  an  important  publica- 
tion. ^  , 

The  Holyoke  Transcript -Telegram, 
which  has  a  large  circulation  in  western 
Massachusetts,  is  celebrating  its  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  I  think.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  you  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  in- 
teresting details  about  the  paper. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  just  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  be  very  brief. 

mSTOBT     or     HOLTOKl     T«ANSCal»T-TkLIC«AlC, 
HOLTOKZ,   MASS. 

This  publication  was  first  printed 
September  1. 1849.  under  the  name  of  the 
Hampden  Freeman  at  Ireland  Parish, 
Mass.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  move 
afoot  to  rename  Ireland  Parish.  Hamp- 
de:i.  Later  the  community  was  named 
Holyoke    in    honor    of    Capt.     Elezear 
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le  and  also  for  the  mounUin  rmnt* 
tlMt  OTerlook5  tbe  locaUon. 

The  Transcrtpt-Telefram  of  today  Is 
tiM  full-crown  belr  and  succeMor  to  ttie 
ruiMiitn  Oldnallj  a  weekly  news- 
paper. It  was  first  owned  by  WUUam  F. 
Morsan  and  James  D.  Q   Henderson. 

Attotoey  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons,  destined 
to  become  the  tint  mayor  of  the  dty  of 
Holyoke.  a-as  the  first  editorial  writer 
for  the  Freeman.  In  his  rcry  first  edi- 
torial, he  called  Ireland  Partsti  "the  in- 
fant giant  of  western  Mattafhusetts.  in 
the  oddst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  re- 
aloa.  a^lcd  far  and  wide  for  the  industry 
of  lis  Inhabttants.  its  sahibrtous  climate. 
and  Its  enchanting  scenery." 

In  lt52  the  newspaner  chanced  its 
name  to  the  Hampden  Freeman  and  a 
abort  time  later  it  was  called  the  Bolyoke 
Weakly  Mirror.  In  the  year  1863  the 
of  Holyoke  Transcript  was  first 
en  acroM  tta  masthead.  At  this 
It  was  stfll  beta*  published  weekly. 
Nearly  a  score  years  later,  on  October  9. 
lltS.  It  started  pub>1^hfng  daily. 

One  year  prior  to  becoming  a  dally. 
WlUlaxn  G.  Dwicht.  fresh  out  of  Am- 
herst College,  had  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Transcript.  Thus  was  started  the 
Dwtght  newspaper  dynasty  In  Holyoke. 
Mr.  Dwtght  took  over  full  control  of  the 
paper  In  1888. 

A  young  woman  by  the  name  of  Minnie 
l^an.  of  Hadley.  started  working  on  the 
Transcript  on  March  3.  1891.  She  was 
later  to  baoome  Mrs.  Dwight  and  at  the 
present  time  Is  editor  and  pabJisher  of 
the  Transcript.  She  holds  the  unusual 
record  of  being  associated  with  one  news- 
paper for  58  years — a  record  probably 
unsurpasBed  anyuhere. 

Late  In  1926.  the  Transcript  purchased 
the  interesu  of  a  rival  dally  newspaper. 
the  Holyoke  TWafram.  and  on  New  Year's 
Day.  1927.  started  publication  of  the 
Holyoke  Transcrtpt-Telegram,  the  name 
under  which  it  is  still  being  Issued  each 
day. 

In  1908.  Arthur  Ryan,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Dwight.  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University.  He  joined  the  Transcript  as 
sports  editor  and  today  holds  the  office 
of  :>usiness  manager.  William  Dwight. 
son  of  Mrs.  Dwight.  after  attending 
Princeton  and  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism,  was  attached  to 
the  staff  as  political  writer.  He  Is  now 
maoaiins  editor. 

In  addition  to  her  son  William.  Mrs. 
Dwight  also  has  two  daughters  who  have 
served  as  social  editor.  In  1921.  Helen 
Dwight.  now  Mrs.  Oscar  Schoeffler.  of 
New  York  City,  whose  husband  Is  fashion 
editor  of  Elsquire  Magazine,  worked  on 
the  newspaper  in  this  capacity  and  she 
was  succeeded  by  her  sister.  Laura 
Dvlght.  now  Mrs.  Richmond  Lewis,  of 
Springfield,  in  1923. 

In  recent  years.  William  and  Donald 
Dwight.  sons  of  the  managing  editor; 
Dwight.  John,  and  Edmund  Schoeffler.  as 
well  as  Larry  Lewis,  all  grandchildren  of 
Mrs.  Dwight.  have  been  writing  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  daily.  Too. 
ICIn  Elizabeth  Ryan,  daughter  of  the 
iMrtness  manager,  writes  a  feature  col- 
smn  from  New  York  City. 

On  March  31.  1930.  Wllham  O  Dwight 
died  at  his  winter  home  in  Fruitland 


Park.  Wa.  Mrs.  Dwight  Immediately  as- 
sumed the  full  powers  of  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, one  of  the  few  women  in  the  Na- 
tion to  carry  on  in  these  important  fields 
of  pablic  relations. 

In  the  past  near -score  years  that  she 
has  headed  the  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele- 
gram. Mrs.  Dwight  has  been  the  recipient 
of  maay  taUb  taooors.  Inchiding  doctorate 
Jtgwes  from  American  International 
College  at  Springfield.  Mass..  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst. 
In  fact.  Mrs.  Dwight  has  been  accorded 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman 
ever  to  be  awarded  an  honorary  degree 
by  the  State  university. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hclyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  I  have  not  always  seen 
eye  to  eye  on  every  issue  and  I  do  not 
expect  that  we  always  will.  But  that  is 
not  of  paramount  Importance.  The  im- 
portant thing  ir  that,  for  a  hundred 
years,  the  Holyoke  Transcript -Telegram 
has  made  its  contribution  to  our  way  of 
life  and  has  always  battled  for  what  It 
believed  was  good  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  will  join  with 
me  m  congratulating  and  extending  best 
wishes  to  all  who  are  associated  with  the 
the  Transcript-Telegram  on  Its  hun- 
dredth anniversary. 


Cmi  Rifbts  ResoloHoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL.  JR. 

or  mw  ToaK 

Di  THS  HOUSX  OT  RKPRZ8BNTATIVI3 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  POWELL.  Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBO.  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Los  AivasLXs.  Cali7  .  September  7.  1949. 

ICr  President  and  members  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention.  Inc  .  United  SUtes  oT 
America,  we.  a  group  of  membera  numbering 
53.  submit  tbs  following  resolution: 

"Wberess  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  repeated,  espoused,  and  cham- 
pioned the  causes  of  the  minority  groups  In 
a  clTlJ -rights  program — FKPC,  poll  taxes. 
and  other  denied  constitutional  guaranties. 

"The  Prssldant  Juit  recently  declared  be- 
fore the  Katlonal  Democratic  Conunlttee  that 
there  are  two  things  In  hti  lUe  for  which  he 
Is  mere  proud  than  anything  else:  that  he 
was  elected  without  the  Industrial  East  (New 
Tork)  and  the  solid  South  (meaning  the 
solid  South  oppcecd  his  human-right  pro- 
gram). 

"Whereas  we  have  observed  very  closely 
the  offlce  holders  In  Senate  known  as  the 
Dljclecrats.  who  revolted  the  President's 
civil -right  program,  and  some  Republicans  of 
the  Senate  Joined  their  efforts  in  defeating 
•▼•ry  effort  to  bring  before  Congress  that 
which  would  lead  to  a  vote  for  civil  rights. 

"It  U  high  time  for  the  leaden  of  the 
Negro  people,  especially  the  ministers,  who 
are  the  prophetic  voices  of  Qod.  charged  by 
the  spirit  of  Ood.  to  speak  boldly  In  the  de- 
fense of  Justice,  and  with  the  responsibility 
resist  all  forms  of  oppression,  and  to  preach 
universal  good  will  and  global  brotherhood. 

"We  want  the  world  to  know  tiiat  we  have 
no  sympathy  for  any  movement  to  overthrow 
this,  our  Government  of  the  United  States 
Ot  America,  bjr  violence.    We  have  not  even 


any  fwilgii  Interest  in  any  government  out- 
side of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  In 
any  other  form  of  government,  but  we  are 
determined  that  the  democracy  of  the  United 
atatee  work  the  same  for  the  Negro  In  every 
State  of  tlie  Union,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  with  full  and  eqiuU  rlghu  to  the  Negro. 
"We  agree  with  Or.  Sandy  Ray.  chairman 
of  our  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention: 

"  "If  calling  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  all  cltlsens  constitutes 
subversive  acUvlty.  we  are  all  gvillty. 

"  Tf  the  claim  that  all  of  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  a  democratic  society  should 
be  extended  to  all  of  the  members  of  that 
society,  constitutes  subversive  activity,  then 
we  are  all  guilty. 

"  'If  seeking  tc  break  down  discrimination 
and  isgiegstlnn  In  housing.  In  education.  In 
hotels,  restaurants,  travel,  and  employment. 
health  facilities,  and  extend  equal  opportu- 
nities to  all  dtlaens.  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  Is  a  move  to  overthrow 
the  Government.  We  are  guilty,  and  may  we 
add.  doubly  guUty. 

•*  "If  our  protest  against  police  brutality, 
search  and  seizure  without  waTants,  and  In- 
Jiutlce  in  courts  constitute  disloyalty,  we  are 
guilty/ 

"We.  therefore,  feel  that  the  clvU-rlghts 
program  which  has  been  publicized  and 
awalU  an  opportunity  to  be  placed  t)efore 
Oo^iaas  Includes  all  of  the  above  constl- 
tattooal  rlgbu  of  minority  people  of  the 
United  States. 

"We  further  feel  that  now  they  are  belated 
and  hindered  by  flllbtuters  and  what  not. 
and  that  further  delay  wUl  hinder  the  prog- 
rees  of  civilisation  and  Impose  the  con- 
demnation of  God.  therefore  It  ahould  have 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  party  allUlatlons. 

"We.  the  National  BaptUt  Convention.  Inc.. 
of  the  United  States,  feel  that  the  program 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  U  the 
program  of  God  the  Pather  and  Is  none  other 
than  the  program  of  dvll  rlghu  as  has  been 
publicised  t>efore  the  nations  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

••We.  therefore,  commend  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  all  Senators  of  any 
party  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  who  have 
soiight  to  present  such  legislation,  and  we 
pray  God's  bleeslng  upon  you  that  you  may 
continue  to  carry  on  until  victory  has  been 
won. 

"We  want  you  to  know  that  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  represents  over  4.000,000 
votes  that  are  behind  your  clvll-rlghts  pro- 
gram, and  we  shall  use  our  Influence  to  sup- 
port for  offlce  only  thoee  who  believe  and 
pledge  themselves  to  stand  up  for  the  clvll- 
rlghts  program  as  has  been  expressed  In  these 
statements,  the  dvU-rlghts  document  now  In 
your  hand. 

"We  urge  the  enactment  of  the  following 
dvU  rlghu  legislation: 

"1.  gaubllsiiment  by  the  Government  of 
an  active  aggressive  campaign  to  defend  and 
enforce  civil  rlghU  and  liberties:  bousing, 
education,  enforcement  of  the  abolition  of 
discrimination  In  all  tu-anches  of  the  armed 
fcrcaa 

"7.  SrtabUahment  of  fair-employment 
practices. 

"3.  Abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting. 

"4.  Knactment  of  a  federal  antllynchlng 
law 

"5.  Elimination  of  discrimination  within 
dvtc  and  professional  groups. 

"6.  As  a  Christian  group  we  denounce  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  with  or  with- 
out hoods,  and  call  upon  our  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prosecute  this  and  all  other  lawlees 
groups  which  intunldate  citizens  without 
due  process  of  law. 

"The  major  theme  of  our  Nation  Is  na- 
tional security.     We  do  not  t>elleve  that  as- 
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curlty  can  be  based  purely  upon  economic, 
military,  and  statesmanship  basis.  We  be- 
lieve that  moral  and  spiritual  values  must 
imderglrd  otir  national  seciirtty.  It  la  a 
moral  and  splrlttial  responsibility  of  a  de- 
mocracy to  extend  the  privileges  of  that 
democracy  to  all  of  Itt  citizens." 

A.  Wendell  Rosa,  chairman.  Loe  Angeles. 
Calif  :  Sandy  P.  Ray.  New  Tork.  N.  T.: 
George    H.    Crawley.     8r..    B*lt.lmore, 
Ifd.;    John  E.  Nance.  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
W    H.    Jerlngan,   Washington.   D    C; 
S    D    Robs,  Detroit,  Mich.:    James  P. 
Wertz.  Charlotte.  N.  C  :  L.  K.  Jackson. 
Gary,  Ind.;   M.  L.  Ramsome.  Charles- 
ton, Va.;    E.   Huntley,   St.  Louis,   Mo.; 
Valley  V.  Stckes.  Maryland:  Alexander 
Orsgory,  West  Virginia;    Benjamin   J. 
Perkins,     Cleveland.     Ohio;      Slmlon 
WllHamsjn  Marvland;  Leroy  Bowman, 
Annapolis.  Md.;  W.  L.  Clayton,  Mary- 
land:  O    W.  Reed.  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
N   W   Whltt,  Selma,  Ala  :  R.  C.  Camp- 
bell,   Boonrille.    Mo.:     W.    A.    Sparks, 
Kansas  City.  Mo  :  S.  T.  Nelson.  Texas; 
E.  T  Brown.  Tennessee;  T.  Moore  King, 
Jollet,   in  :   M    K.  Curry,  Jr..  Wichita 
Palls.  Tex  ;  G.  W   Lucas,  Toledo.  Ohio; 
CaMn    Perkins,    Birmingham:    D.    A. 
Holmes.  Kansas  City.  Mo  ;  George  H. 
Sims  Nerw  Tork.  N.  Y.:  J  Carl  Mltchel, 
West  Virginia;  Attorney  A.  T.  Walden. 
Atlanta.  Oa.:  J.  R    Davis;  Marshall  A. 
Talley.  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  J.  Franklin 
Walker.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Jonathan  L. 
Gaston,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  W  P.  Whit- 
field, Edwards,  Miss.;  William  H.  Bal- 
len,  LotHsvllle.  Ky.;  R.  C  Woodr.  Hot 
Springs.    Ark.:    James    M.    Bracy.    St. 
Louis.    Mo.;     W.    Louis    Petty,    J.    H. 
Jackson.  Chicago,  ni.;  L    A    Plnkston, 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  D.  J.  Benefleld,  New  York. 
N  Y.;  Robert  L.  RoUlns;  W  H  Thomp- 
son,    BiJtlmore.      Md  ;      Thomas     H. 
HoQston.    Washington,    D.    C:    A     J. 
Payne.    Baltimore.    Md.;    J.    B.    Reld; 
William   Holmes,    Atlanta,    Ga.;    J.    L. 
Moore,  IlUnois;  E  C.  Smith,  Washing- 
ton.    D.     C:     Roland     Smith.     Little 
Rock.  Ark.;  S.  C-  Taylor,  Pennsylvania. 


So-Called  lasuraiicc  Moneys 


EXTEPTSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RfyRESKNTATlVES 

Thursdat.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
the  Maritime  Commission  has  lived  up 
to  Its  reputation  of  doing  things,  wasting 
and  spending  money  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  according  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  ex- 
cessive allowance  of  some  $25,000,000.  and 
I  mm  calling  specific  attention  to  more 
than  $150,000,000  of  the  Uxpayers' 
moneys  dished  out  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration to  marine  insurance  and  under- 
writers. 

I  believe  that  the  partial  disclosures 
MMle  through  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  should  be  investigated  and  re- 
covwies  made  through  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  In  view  of  that  I  am 
Introducing  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shlppli^  Administration  were  suppos- 
edly engaged  in  marlns  Uxsurance;   and 


Whereas  employees  at  insurance  bustness 

ten^wrsniy  worktng  tot  tbe  IfarlttiBS 

CooH&lsslon  and  War  Shipping  AdnOBlatra- 

tlon;  and 

Whereas  stich  Insurance  employees  whUs 
working  for  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Insurance  companies;  and 

Whereas  the  arrangemenU  were  made  with 
all  the  marine  Insurance  companies  and  so- 
called  underwriters;  and 

Whereas  by  such  arrangemenU  made  by 
such  Insurance  employees  of  the  Government 
with  all  the  Insurance  companies  and  under- 
writers the  Maritime  Pari  mission  and  War 
Shipping  Administration  turned  over  to  said 
marine  Insurance  companies  and  underwrit- 
ers more  than  $150,000,000;  and 

Whereas  said  Insurance  companies  and  un. 
derwrlters  made  InvestmenU  out  of  ssid 
$150,000,000  and  received  an  estimated  addi- 
tional income  of  nearly  $18,000,000:  and 

W^.ereas  said  $18,000,000  was  not  given  to 
the  United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  said  Insurance  companies  and 
underwriters  had  In  their  possession  more 
than  $168,000,000  of  moneys  belonging  to  the 
United  States;   and 

Whereas  said  insurance  companies  and  un- 
derwriters only  paid  out  approximately  $35.- 
000.000  out  of  said  funds  on  ships  and  cargoes 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Government;   and 

Whereas  said  Instirance  companies  and  un- 
derwriters are  the  same  as  dladoeed  by  lisU 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
sliall  be  designated  as  dnmaan.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  In  the  maaBbershlp  of  the 
committee  siuUl  be  filled  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  an  examination  and  Investigation 
on  all  the  so-called  marine  Insurance  actlTi- 
tles  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  War 
Shipping  Administration  from  January  1. 
1>40,  to  July  l.  1949,  covering  moneys  of  tl« 
United  States  turned  over  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion to  the  marine  insurance  ccmpanles 
known  ty  arrangfement  as  the  syndicate,  and 
the  marine  Insurance  companies  known  as 
the  underwriters,  and  any  other  persons, 
firms,  corporations  or  groups  that  were  given 
aid  or  received  moneys  belonging  to  tiie 
United  Statee  for  the  so-called  insurance 
arrangemenU  made  to  Insure  cargo  and  shiiw 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  otherwise. 

The  committee  may  from  time  to  time 
submit  to  the  House  such  preliminary  re- 
poru  as  It  deems  advisable:  and  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  present  Congress  shall  submit 
to  the  House  Itt  final  report  on  the  resulU 
of  Ite  study  and  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 
Any  report  submitted  when  the  House  is  not 
In  session  may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  whether 
or  not  the  House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
documents,  and  to  take  snch  testimony  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
imder  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  meml)er  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  j)erson  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  clialr- 
man  of  the  committee  or  any  member  there- 
of may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 


Imk  Have  tbc  Laifh  on  tkc  Eafiish  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MlCHAa  J.  URWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  12,  1949 

Mr.  KTRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECOK9,  I  Include  therein  an  article  by 
Henry  McLemore.  newspaper  columnist: 
Havb  thk  Lacch  ON  THS  Engush  Now 


<By  Henry  McLemore) 

Dublin. — The  Irish  are  very  happy. 

Make  it  very,  very  happy. 

This  little  country,  which  fought 
with  nothing  but  pride  for  so  many 
is  now  laughing. 

Englishmen  are  now  cc»ulng  to  Ireland  to 
eat.  Englishmen  are  now  coming  to  Ireland 
to  drink.  Englishmen  are  now  coming  to 
Ireland  for  the  comforts  of  life.  There  was 
a  time  when  Englishmen  came  to  Ireland 
only  to  conquer,  or  try  to  conquer,  becaxise 
they  didn't. 

KNGUUtn  TOOK,  MSVaS  CATS 

Jjeft  get  philoBophical.  Bngland  is  in  Vbte 
shape  she  is  in  today  for  just  one  reason. 
She  didn't  understand  thiat  there  were  coun- 
tries who  loved  liberty  just  as  much  as  she 
did.  Do  you  think  England  would  be  a  pau- 
per today  If  she  had  India?  And  why  did 
she  lose  India?  She  lost  India  because  she 
wanted  to  take  everything  from  India  and 
give  India  nothing. 

Go  through  India  as  I  did  a  year  ago  azMl 
try  to  find  any  substantial  thing  that  Eng- 
land did  for  India.  Youll  find  polo  fields. 
yes.  You'll  find  golf  clubs,  yes.  Youll  find 
mountain  resorU.  yes.  But  the  Indians 
couldn't  enjoy  them.  They  were  for  the 
English.  What  India  needed  was  good  sanl- 
Utlon  and  medicine,  not  polo  ponies  and 
limousines  fl3rlng  the  Union  Jack. 

WOSLO'S    WORST    COLONIZKI 

For  some  reason  England  is  known  all 
over  tlje  world  as  the  great  colonizer.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  she's  the  worst.  Name 
me  colonies  that  stood  xip  tor  her  In  the 
last  war.  You  can't  because  rvo  colony  really 
stood  up  for  her.  The  United  States  lias  no 
reputation  as  a  humane  colonizer,  but  what 
did  the  Phillpptnes  do  when  we  needed  them? 
Fought  and  fotight  and  fought. 

Bngland  is  now  getting  lU  full  come- 
uppance. And  here  in  Ireland  the  sons 
of  Erin  think  that's  completely  all  ri^t. 
The  Irish  will  tell  you  that  in  the  world 
book  of  ethics  the  way  they  feel  Is  wrong. 
No  one  should  ever  gloat  over  tlie  trials 
and  tribulations  of  another.  But  human 
beings  never  completely  follow  the  book. 
When  you've  been  tossed  around  by  people 
for  centuries  It's  the  human.  If  not  the 
nice  thmg  to  exvilt.  That's  what  the  Irish 
are  doing.  It  makes  them  happy  to  see  the 
bulldog  tliat  barked  at  them  for  so  many 
years  have  ills  bark  reduced  to  no  bark  at  all. 

niSH  LAtTGB  MOW 

The  Irish  used  to  go  to  Bngland  and  be 
given  treatment  that  told  them  they  were 
slightly  unwelcome  gnesU.  Now  tlie  Eng- 
lish come  to  Ireland  and  how  do  you  think 
the  Irish  treat  them?  They  treat  them  with 
fxill  courtesy,  but  they  cant  help  but  laugh 
a  little  bit  Inside  as  they  see  the  English 
pay  for  cream  and  eggs  and  ham  and  butter 
with  a  devalued  pound. 

Bngland.  an  Irishman  told  me  today.  Li 
now  doing  to  lU  own  people  what  It  tried  to 
do  to  all  lU  colonies.  And  Just  as  sure  ss 
there's  a  shamrock  in  tiis  world  the  Irisii 
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paopU  vtll  do  Um  «mm  m  fttl  tb«  rMt  9t  th« 

eotonirt  h*v«  don*.  Th«y'U  br»mk  loo—  and 
to  UadM«&d«nt.  Aiid  that  will  1«*««  Inftand 
jIHt  tof  h«r  tiny  mI(  And.  the  Irtahman 
waetudad.  wtMt  would  b*  wronf  with  Uutf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  couMuoo 
W  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  make  the  following  statement  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  84. 

The  development  of  man's  social  and 
political  institutions  has  been  slow  and 
plodding,  but  the  direction  over  the  ages 
has  been  toward  the  establbhment  of 
lirofresslve.  cooperative  working  organ- 
mtlons.  This  has  been  true  from  the 
development  of  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
tribe,  the  nation,  and  In  more  recent 
limes  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  League  of 
Natlon.s.  and  in  this  decade  the  United 
NAtlons 

Political  institutions,  of  course,  must 
change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day. 
Now  that  our  world  has  become  small 
and  all  countries  are  neighbors,  we  must 
develop  the  United  Nations  Into  an  or- 
ganization in  which  all  nations  may  Uve 
In  security.  The  pace  of  our  prof  ress  In 
that  direction  depends  on  how  rapidly 
the  people  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  can  grasp 
this  concept  of  world  federation.  People 
will  only  understand  this  i.ssue  when  it 
Is  put  honestly,  squarely,  and  construc- 
tively tn  them.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 64  takes  into  con.sideratlon  this 
great  need.  It  frames  the  problem  so 
that  people  can  understand  it.  I  heartily 
endorse  this  plan,  because  I  feel  that 
we  must  start  now  to  educate  mankind 
to  the  necessity  for  this  great  step  and 
to  techniques  by  which  this  new  achieve- 
ment may  be  accomplMwd  and  at  the 
same  time  save  for  peoples  everywhere 
the  good  things  of  our  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

To  Jump  the  gun  and  try  and  effectuate 
too  hastly  any  federation  would  be  dLs- 
MUtHis.  It  would  virtually  destroy  the 
milled  Nations.  It  would  project  a  re- 
sponsibility on  a  world  that  Is  not  yet 
ready,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  necessary 
adaptation. 

We  miMt  Bove  with  caution.  At  the 
same  ttme  «•  must  not  heed  reactionary 
doffma  that  malntain.s  that  change  is  not 

or  possible.     The  world  does 

ttaml  still      Any  effort  to  stagnate 

or  hamper  progress  is  against  the  mani- 
fest course  of  mankind.  I  do  not  believe 
that  war  is  inevitable  I  t>elieve  that 
progress  Is  Inevitable:  that  each  genera- 
tion should  move  toward  the  good  life  of 
Justice,  order,  and  peace.  The  good  will 
twatuaUy  win  out. 

For  those  of  us  who  claim  to  subeeribe 
to  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  we  must 
Uve  our  beliefs  and  strive  for  the  t>etter 
tomorrow  I  think  that  a  United  Na- 
ttoos  with  power  to  enact,  to  interpret 
and  to  enforce  world  law  is  a  vital  step 


toward  that  brighter  future.  If  we  give 
to  our  foreign  policy  the  long  range  ideal 
of  strengthening  the  United  Nations  In- 
to a  federation  capable  of  maintaining 
peace,  we  will  gird  ourselves  with  moral 
ammunition  that  will  offer  to  a  world. 
bantered  by  the  coercion  and  duress  of 
communism  and  fascism,  a  new  hope  for 
peace  and  individual  liberty.  If  we  take 
the  lead,  others  will  Join  the  cause. 
Then,  with  the  achievement  of  the  final 
goal,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  shall  have 
a  world  federation,  rooted  deeply  In  the 
firm  foundation  of  lasting  peace. 


Paaama  Canal — John  F.  Stevcos  and  the 
Hi:h-Lcvel  Type 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VtBCIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an- 
other exten.sion  of  remarks,  I  Included 
the  message  to  Congress  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  of  February  19,  1906. 
in  which  he  recommended,  for  adoption, 
the  high-level  lake  type  canal  at  Panama. 
In  that  message  he  stressed  the  fact  that 
Chief  Engineer  John  F  Stevens  was  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  that  type,  and 
oppased  to  the  proposed  sea-level  plan. 

A''  the  views  of  the  late  Mr  Stevens— 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
struction engineers  our  country  i:as  pro- 
duced—In his  letter  of  January  26.  1906. 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  constituted  the  technical 
basis  for  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
decision,  this  letter  Is  an  essential  part 
of  the  record  leading  to  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  high-level  canal. 

The  main  points  In  Mr.  Stevens'  rea- 
soning— as  shown  in  his  letter— with 
some  modifications,  appear  as  applicable 
today  as  in  1906.  Under  leave  accorded. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
his  letter,  the  full  text  of  which  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C. 

January  26.  1909. 
Mr  T  P.  SnowTs. 

CHairman,  Isthmimn  Canal  Commission. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

8a:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  ■  atate- 
mcnt  of  my  views  on  the  question  of  a  sea- 
level  or  a  bi^ii-level  canal,  as  applicable  to 
Paiiama.  and  my  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  eacb  type,  as  discussed  in  the 
repofts  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  Engi- 
neers^ 

As  indicated  in  my  letter  of  December  19. 
1905.  wlilch  was  written  prior  to  the  receipt 
or  Inspection  by  myself  of  any  report  from 
the  consulting  board,  my  Judgment  was  and 
is  yet  In  favor  of  a  high-level  canal,  and  It 
baa  only  been  strengthened  by  the  very  able 
presentMtlon  of  the  fscU  and  deductions 
made  therefrom  In  the  minority  report. 

I  can,  therefore,  conscientiously  and  fully 
approve  the  adoption  of  the  tUgh-Ievel  type, 
and  strongly  recommend  thst  the  Commis- 
sion give  Its  ufflclal  voice  in  favor  of  such  a 
type  as  U  described  In  the  minority  report, 
and  there  seems  to  t>e  nothing  that  I  can 
add  to  such  report.  In  view  of  Its  clearness 
and  compietenees.  more  than  that  I  am 
beartUy  In  favor  of  lU  adopUon. 


As  between  a  s««>Uv«l  eanal  and  any  oanal 
with  a  tummlt  elevation  of  30  feet  or  above, 
I  decidedly  prefer  the  hlgli  level,  and  believe 
the  one  with  a  lummit  level  of  M  feet  more 
fully  meets  the  conditions  and  requlremsnu 
than  one  at  any  lower  level. 

In  my  letter  of  December  19.  I  disapproved 
of  the  •uggestlon  to  change  the  preeent 
ailnement  of  the  canal  at  either  ocean  ter- 
minal In  relation  to  the  northern  terminal, 
at  Colon.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  now  believe 
that  either  plan  as  recommended  by  the  Con- 
sulting Board  of  Engineers  In  covering  this 
question  U  preferable  to  the  present  ailne- 
ment. and  thst  the  abandonment  of  the 
proposed  seawall  from  Colon  to  English  Point 
and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  breakwaters 
parallel,  or  nearly  so.  to  the  proposed  en- 
trance channel  (If  such  breakwaters  are 
found  necessary)  much  simplifies  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  construction 
of  a  Urge  basin  or  Inland  harlsor  at  or  near 
Mlndl.  or  at  a  convenient  location  which 
exUta  below  the  Gatun  Dam.  such  basin  to 
be  iupplied  with  coaling  and  other  proper 
outfltilng  facilities,  will  be  found  advisable, 
the  material  excavated  In  the  construction 
of  such  a  basin  to  be  used  In  the  construction 
of  the  Gatun  Dam. 

As  regards  the  plan  and  ailnement  of  the 
canal  at  the  Faclflc  end.  I  am  still  inclined 
to  my  former  expressed  opinion  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  military  and  sanitary  features, 
the  location  of  all  the  locks  at  Ulraflores  and 
Pedro  Miguel,  instead  of  part  of  them  at 
La  Boca,  with  the  necessary  dam  at  the  same 
place,  wUl  be  found  more  satisfactory;  but 
as  the  latter  plan  wUl  cost  about  $6,000,000 
leas  to  construct  than  the  former  one.  I  am 
ready  to  waive  my  views  In  favor  of  the  latter 
plan,  although  simply  on  account  of  the 
difference  In  the  estimated  cost. 

The  minority  report  of  the  consulting 
board  has  discussed  so  fully  the  relative 
merit  of  the  two  types  that  It  would  seem 
entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to  endeavor  to 
extend  the  argumenU. 

I  will,  however,  express  my  belief  that  some 
of  the  estimates  as  to  the  length  of  time  and 
cost,  as  aet  forth  by  the  report  In  favor  of 
the  sea-level  type,  are  hardly  Justified.  I 
believe  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  aux- 
iliary works,  such  as  diversion  channels. 
lam:,  and  spillways,  may  very  readily  exceed 
by  several  times  the  amount  allowed,  and 
that  the  danger  to  the  canal  by  the  existence 
of  such  works  would  be  much  greater  than 
apparently  appreciated. 

It  is  pertups  possible  that  the  unit  price 
per  yard  allowed  for  the  removal  of  material 
in  the  prism  of  a  sea-level  canal  below  plus 
10  (40  feet  of  it  being  all  rock  and  below  sea 
level)  is  ample:  but  I  seriously  doubt  It. 
This  unit  cost  might  easily  t>e  double  the 
estimate  as  allowed,  and  such  an  Incraaa* 
alone  would  add  $30,000,000  to  the  cost  at 
the  sea- level  canal. 

A  difference  alone  of  SIOO.OOO.OOO  In  the 
cost  of  the  canal  means,  at  2  percent  Interact, 
an  addition  of  $3,000,000  per  year  to  fixed 
charges,  which  sum.  of  course,  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  carrying  charges  and  operation 
In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
types  of  canal.  I  believe  the  exceas  cost  of 
the  sea-level  type.  Instead  of  being  $107,000.- 
000.  as  indicated  In  the  reports,  would  be  at 
least  $135,000,000,  and  it  might  be  very  much 
more. 

I  also  believe  that  the  difference  In  tha 
time  required  for  the  construction,  as  be- 
tween the  two  types,  will  be  much  greater 
than  reported,  and  I  would  not  care  to  set 
•  IMS  time  than  18  or  30  years  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  sea-level  csnal.  whUe  I  am  firmly 
of  the  belief  that  the  time,  as  shown  In  the 
minority  report,  for  the  construction  of  the 
high  or  85-foot  summit  level  is  ample. 

The  sum  of  my  conclusions  Is.  therefore, 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  lock  or  high- 
level  canal  is  preferable  to  the  sea-laval  type, 
•o-called.  for  the  following  reasons; 
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It  will  provide  M  mt$  MM  •  4tUaMr  pm- 
■aga  lor  sittps,  aad  thtnim  will  bt  o< 
mrmtme  csapaetty. 

It  will  provlcto,  beyond  question,  the  best 
solution  of  UM  vital  problem  of  bow  safely 
to  care  for  W  floodwaurs  of  the  Chagres 
and  other  straama. 

Provision  Is  mad*  for  enlarging  lU  ca> 
pacity  to  almcat  any  aatent  at  very  much  leas 
expense  of  time  and  money  than  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  any  sea-larei  plan. 

lu  cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
ftxed  charges  wtU  l>e  very  much  leas  than  any 
sn-level  canal. 

The  Ume  and  cost  of  its  construction  will 
be  not  more  than  one-hall  that  of  a  canal 
of   the  sea-level  type. 

The  element  of  time  might  becon»e.  In  ease 
of  war.  actual  or  threat^-ned,  one  of  such 
Importance  that  measured,  not  by  years  but 
by  months,  or  even  days,  the  entire  cost  of 
the  canal  would  seem  trivial  in  comparison. 

(Anally,  even  at  the  same  cost  in  time  and 
money  for  each  type.  I  would  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  the  high-level  lock  canal  plan  In 
preference  to  that  of  the  proposed  sea-level 


I.  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  <jt 
tb*  plan  for  an  85-foot  summit-level   lock 
canal,  as  set  forth  in  the  minority  report  of 
the  Consulting  Board  of  Engineers. 
Very  ttaptctiuUj. 
I  Jj«o.  F   8tivxi»8. 

Chief  Engineer. 


Tbe  GbH  Coast  and  Florida  Barge  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  Ttx.^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ou>.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Dale  Billller.  executive  vice  president. 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  at  the  thirty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  October  7.  1949: 

Less  than  4  months  ago.  on  Saturday.  June 
18.  I  Was  standing  comfortably  and  proudly 
in  the  mud  of  the  Lacuna  Madre  along  the 
Texas  coast.  In  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  prim- 
itive region  which  untU  that  day  had  not 
been  accessible  by  any  means  of  transporta- 
tion whatever  For  mUe  after  mile  on  the 
southern  Texas  coast  between  Corpus  Chrlatl 
and  Brownsville  these  mud  fiau.  stretching 
along  by  the  sprawling  King  Ranch,  had  been 
to  tbat  very  moment  as  remote  from  clvlUsa- 
tloB  as  at  any  time  dtirlng  the  infinite  ages 
of  the  pa£t. 

But  on  that  particular  day  this  untram- 
tneled  wUdemess  surrendered  to  the  inexor- 
able march  of  clvillzatlcn.  A  snip  of  a  knife, 
cutting  through  a  festive  ribbon,  opened  to 
tbs  Nation's  water-borne  commerce  the  last 
link  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Gulf  intra- 
OOSBtai  waterway.  It  was  a  slgr.lficant  and 
talatoric  moment,  particularly  for  tliose  lead- 
ing cltlaens  In  our  section  of  the  country 
who  oooaprlse  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Associ- 
ation of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  a  few  of  whom 
had  pursued  for  44  years  the  elusive  goal  of 
a  navigable  inland  waterway  from  the  Mls- 
•iaslppl  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  that  sunny  June  day.  at  1:13  oclock  hi 
the  afternoon,  the  objective  was  reall«d. 
A  bright  claar  ebannel.  cut  arrow-straight 
through  the  coastal  wastelands,  opened  the 
tabulously  rich  ifagic  Valley  of  the  lower 
Ma  Oraade  .to  low-oost  barge  uansportauon 


with  a  rt»t  mr—  ot  tha  VnUM  fllataa.  U 
AM  more  than  that  It  opanad  tha  rapUUy 
developing  araa  of  nortbern  llMioo  to  barga 
trafllc;  in  fact,  perhaps  the  heavlstt  mova* 
ment  thus  far  has  oonslste0  of  tbooMiute 
of  tons  d  laad  from  Mastoo  aoralgnad  to 
Chicago  and  tha  Amerlean  Mlddla  Waat. 

SuparfieiaUy  it  may  aaam  that  my  referaaos 
to  ttiat  blstoric  mocaaBt  on  the  south  Tcmaa 
coast  is  none  too  relevant  to  the  proerun 
and  purposes  which  motivate  your  meeting 
here  todp.y.     But  I  submit  that  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  you.  slfrniflcant  to  this  city  In  which 
you  bava  ooovened.  significant  to  every  en- 
tarprUtng  community  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.   Indeed.  In  some  respects  it  is  more 
Bignlflcant  to  thoae  communities  which  di- 
rectly were  scarcely  affected  at  all.  than  to 
those  cities  throughout  the  Miaataalppl  and 
Ohio  Valleys  which  were  immedlataly  linked 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  and  the 
northern  reaches  of  Mexico.    For  it  is  ciiar- 
acterUtlc  of   American  progress  to  look  to 
the  future  rather  than  to  the  past,  to  pur- 
sue a  vision  yet  unfulflUed.  rather  than  to 
bask  complacently  In  the  beneficence  of  a 
dream  come  true.     It  Is  such  an  objective, 
yet  to  be  realized,  which  challenges  us  here — 
the  opporiuniiy  to     ring  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  Gulf  coast  Into  a  compatible 
commercial   relationship  which   it   has  long 
needed  but  stlU  has  not  fuUy  attained. 

The  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  extends 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
waat  coast  of  Florida  to  the  southern  tip  of 
Tfexas.  while  the  Atlantic  Inland  waterway  ol 
slmUar  dimensions  and  distance  extends 
from  the  east  coast  of  Florida  to  Trenton. 
N.  J.  Taken  together,  therefore,  they  wotild 
constitute  a  national  transportation  facUity 
extending  more  than  3.000  miles  aiotig  the 
eastern  and  southern  seaboards  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  cannot  be  taken  together, 
of  course,  because  midway  along  that  vast 
distance  is  a  gap  which  must  yet  be  closed — 
the  gap  across  northern  Florida.  The  meth- 
od of  closing  this  gap  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  croes-Florida  barge  canal  has 
been  approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
authorised  by  Congress,  but  no  lunds  have 
been  provided  by  Congress  to  Initiate  con- 
struction, despite  the  fact  tbat  the  project 
is.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
In  the  entire  public-works  program  confront- 
ing oiir  Nation. 

It    may    seem    rather    Incongmous   for    a 
Texan  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  to  speak  on 
a  project  In  Florida,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
an  expert  on  my  subject,  unless  we  rely  on 
the  classic  definition  of  an  expert  as  just  an 
ordinary    fellc*    a    long    way    from    home. 
This  project  across  northern  Florida  is  nearly 
a  thousand  miles   from   the  thriving  com- 
munity of  Corptis  Chrifiti.  Tex.,  where  I  was 
bom  and  reared,  and  I  have  seldom  been  in 
the  region  where  this  project  U  planned  for 
construction.     Fortunately,   however,  it  re- 
quires neither  an  intimate  famUlarity  with 
the  region  nor  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  defend  its  vital  importance  to  the 
commercial    welfare   of    our   counuy.     Any 
schoolboy  looking  at  a  map  might  well  won- 
der why  such  prosperous  waterways  serving 
more  than  2.000  mUes  of  coast  line  should 
lack  this  simple  connection,  without  which 
the  fullest  potentialities  of  neither  can  be 
reallaed.      Who   would    be   so    unwise    as   to 
build  a  highway  between  two  grea*  clUes  and 
then   fall    to   construct   a   necessary    bridgs 
midway   between   them?     Yet  that   is   pre- 
cisely what  has  happened  with  respect  to  the 
longest  salt-water  highway  in  our  country. 
The    project    across   northern    Florida,   as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  No.  109  of  tha  first  session 
of    the    Se\enty-ninth    Congreaa.    contam- 
platea  a  barge  canal  with  a  project  depth  of 
12    feet   and   a   bottom   width   ol    160   leet. 
From  the  eastern  ooaat  of  Florida  lU  rouu 
would  follow  the  St.  Johns  Bivar  to  Palatka. 
thence    the    valley   of    the   Oklswaha   River, 
across  the  (Uvtda.  and  tha  vaUay  of  tha  With- 


mivar   to    tha   Otill   ol    Mmtm, 

Thraa  loaks  on  the  east  slopa  and  two  «0 
tb«  wa«t  would  prorMto  t^>val  iifu  of  tl  iMt 
to  tha  auBualt  pool,  and  this  design  would 
laava  unahargad  aaisting  groundwatar  eon- 
dlttona. 

This  barga  oanal.  by  aoaaaetlng  tht  aUst- 
lag  intracoaatal  waterways  along  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  ooasta.  would  effect  larga  an* 
nual  savings  In  tbe  cost  of  traosportatKm 
of  a  wide  variety  of  commodities,  such  aa 
petroleum  producu.  iron  and  steel,  sulfur, 
forest  producu,  limerock.  fuller's  earth,  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  in  the  movement  ot 
dredging  and  construction  equipment,  and 
in  the  aaasonal  migration  of  many  com- 
mercial craft  aoch  as  shrimp  boaU. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  recreational 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  tbe  Join- 
ing of  these  existing  waterways  into  a  single 
system.  The  use  of  pleasure  boata  «m  Itm 
Gulf  intracoastal  waterway  and  coniMettng 
inland  streaois  is  widely  Increasing,  and  the 
croes-Plcx-lda  barge  canal  would  stimtilata 
this  type  of  recreational  travel  all  the  way 
from  this  Philadelphia  area  to  the  plc- 
tviresque  border  of  Mexico.  We  have  learned 
from  impressive  and  sometimes  startling 
experience  In  Louisiana  and  Texas  tbat  the 
greatest  benefits  derived  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  have  been 
tbe  Intangible  benefits,  the  benefits  that  did 
not  «tlst  and  thus  could  not  be  measured 
when  the  project  was  authorlaed.  The  In- 
tracoastal Canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  ttie 
Rio  Grande  was  authorized  by  Congress  on 
the  expectation  that  it  wotild  develop  ap- 
proximately 6.000.000  tons  erf  commerce  a 
year,  and  that  it  might  reach  as  much  aa 
io.000.000  tons  a  year  through  Its  connection 
with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  systems. 
Had  the  canal  done  only  that  It  would  have 
justified  the  cost  of  Its  construction  and 
maintenance,  but  today  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  In  Louisiana  and  Texas  alone  Is  carry- 
ing more  than  20,000.000  tons  of  commerce 
a  year,  four  times  the  normal  p>otentlal  an- 
ticipated for  it  and  twice  the  maximum  ton- 
nage predicted. 

What  even  the  most  enthusiastic  propo- 
nents of  this  project  could  not  have  an- 
ticipated was  the  tremendous  industrial  de- 
velopment which  followed  virtually  in  the 
wake  of  the  dredges  which  constructed  tbe 
canal.  Great  oil  refineries,  chemical  fac- 
tories, sulfur  plants,  oil  and  steel  fabrica- 
tion shops,  sugar  and  rice  mills,  shipyards 
and  drydocks,  cotton  compresses  and  lum- 
Ijer  mills,  and  scores  of  other  Industries 
have  risen  from  the  coastal  plains  to  trans- 
form a  primitive  frontier  into  America's  most 
rapidly  developing  industrial  empire.  This 
astonishing  metamorphosis  was  accom- 
plished even  before  the  main  channel  of  otir 
waterway  was  completed  less  than  4  months 
ago. 

I  cite  this  remarkable  development  we  have 
experienced  in  my  homeland,  not  to  boaat 
of  what  we  have  achieved  In  Texas,  althotigb 
no  Texan  Is  reluctant  to  do  so.  but  to  Indi- 
cate confidently  the  enormous  intangible 
benefits  which  today  cannot  be  fully  meas- 
ured, but  which  will  InevlUbly  accrue  from 
the  construction  of  tbe  croBa-norlda  bai^ 
canal,  that  missing  bridge  in  our  long  and 
busy  salt-water  hlf^way.  Bear  in  mind  tbat 
the  tremendous  Industrial  development  tak- 
ing pi  act  on  tbe  Louisiana  and  Texas  coasts 
today  does  not  consist  of  factories  trans- 
planted from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
another.  Tbeae  are  all  new  industries,  new 
manufacturing  plants,  creating  new  wealth, 
wealth  which  never  existed  before,  and  pro- 
viding mcHre  lucrative  employment  and  a 
higher  standard  o*  living  for  aU.  Whatever 
we  know  of  the  measurable  l>eneflts  to  be 
expected  from  the  construction  of  meritorious 
river  and  harbor  projects,  such  as  tbe  croaa- 
Florida  barge  canal,  that  knowledge  can  be 
auengtbenad  and  supplemented  by  the  sab- 
aunual  intangible  benefits  which  we  have 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  XlllnoU.    Mr  Speaker. 
the  tmbnlinous  eonMot  granted 
I  am  extendlnc  my  remarkj  to  in- 
tht  (oUtWlBC  itatemrnt  nuutt  by 
bt  the  public  bMrtoif 


me 


ot  the  Committee  oo  Poreign  Affairs  on 
the  world  federation  resolution,  the 
Honorable  Bxlmx  Oaiucaii  Doiglas  pre- 
siding: 

Madam  Cbairman  and  u*au>l)eri  ct  tba 
committee,  durtnf  my  lileClaae  tbe  youtb  of 
■ratlona  baa  been  marabaled  (or 
But  17  yean  before  I  waa  bom  tbe 
tbat  dtnded  tbe  Nortb  and  tb*  South 
bad  ended  With  •ome  of  the  veterans  of 
that  war  I  aerred  In  the  siege  of  Santiago 
tn  ISM.  they  then  being  two-war  veteraoa. 
Later  I.  like  many  other  partldpanu  in  tbe 
Bpaalab-Amerlcan  War.  bacaiae  a  two-war 
v*««aa  by  aemng  In  World  War  I.  With 
World  War  II  came,  with  tbe  reenllstment  of 
■aay  vaterana  of  tbe  Plrat  World  War.  an- 
otber  ntrnteroua  class  of  two-war  veterana. 

TTie  point  I  am  eoopiwatBttis.  Madam 
Chairman,  la  that  we  bav*  baHi  floUowlng 
the  pattern  of  two  major  wars  In  the  prime 
Of  every  succeeding  generation  of  Americana. 
Tbat  fatal  pattern  we  have  foUoved  for  one 
full  eeatury.  the  armiea  of  tbe  North  and 
tb*  aautb  bavtm^  been  Oiled  with  veteraus 
ot  tbe  war  wltb  Mexico. 

I  eanae  to  tbla  Congrem  wltb  the  solemn 
ptedg*  to  mys*lf  that  any  small  Influence 
wblcb  I  might  attain,  and  eertalnly  always 
my  vote*  and  my  vote,  would  be  used  on  every 
which  presented  Itaelf  to  break  the 
of  two  major  wars  In  the  prime  of 
every  generation. 

My  grandson  sat  on  my  lap  in  the  blatorlc 
Chamber  of  the  House  when  I  wa*  awom 
In  aa  a  Member  of  the  Eighty- first  Congraaa. 
If  tbe  pattern  of  tbe  laat  century  were  to 
remain  fixed  oo  ua.  bla  aootbar  and  hia  father 
eotUd  have  tbe  prospect  only  ot  a  eon  ralaed 
In  tbe  atmoapbere  of  a  retlgluo  or  gentleneaa 
and  a  home  of  culture  twice  tn  hu  prune 
bein;(  subject  to  the  service  of  Mars. 

I  do  not  want  that  boy.  or  any  other  boy 
or  gtrl.  to  be  catigbt  In  tbe  mem  of  aucb  a 
diabolical  pattera. 

Aa  I  took  my  o*th  of  ofllce.  my  yminu 
grandaoa  on  my  lap.  I  gave  to  myself  tbe 
prooua*  tbat  as  a  Member  of  tbu  body  1 
would  isaput  tb*  Cii—inminn  by  aaafctag  to 
prMir»e  lt»  lategrtcy  and  ita  purpose  in 
BMtMtag  mv  every  act  oo  tbe  pattern,  not  d 
war.  but  of  peace. 

In  aiabtav  mention  of  my  own  (tteltBg  on 
tb*  ftubj*ct  of  p*ace  I  do  not  wtab  to  convey 
tb*  impi— Mai  tbat  any  of  my  colleagues  are 
ta  Um  illtbtHt  dagrss  toaa  awtttatad  by  a 

war  MHl  to  build  for  a  permanent  and  en- 
durtaf  peac*.  TtM  fact  ta  tbat  there  la  not 
a  siBgle  Member  of  this  body,  on  either  side 
oC  tb*  alal*.  who  while  naturally  and  prop- 
erly seektag  to  p*rf*ct  the  security  of  our 
own  country  wotild  by  Intention  incite  to- 
ward war.  I  speak,  therefor*.  Mad^m  Chair- 
Bian.  to  men  and  women,  my  dtMagtilabvd 
colUagtMa.  who  ar*  aa  paace-nnlBiai  ■•  my- 

peoftfe  whom  we  repraaent. 

There  la  not  In  Wsshington  In  any  public 
oAee  anyone  who  Is  nut  wholeheartedly  for 
paaee.  Prealdent  Truman,  himseli  s  combat 
aoMler  in  World  War  I.  la  tn  the  finer  and 
proper  sen**  a  pacifist.  His  la  tb*  r*aponal- 
bttXy  la  a  critical  partod  of  a  world  rebuild- 
ing from  a  devastating  war  of  protecting  the 
Cooatltution  and  aacurlng  the  sectirlty  of  tbe 
American  people.  But  it  U  to  peace,  the  at- 
tainment of  the  permanent  peace,  that  hi* 
admlnlatratlon  Is  dedicated. 

I  tblnk  tbat  not  only  our  own  people  but 
all  tb*  world  ihuutd  know  and  apprecMta  our 
ptirpeee.  We  cannot  live  In  a  dlaotgaalwid 
wtTld  of  pcMrerty  and  frustration.  We  iMat 
help  ourselvee  by  helping  other  p*opl*a  to 
regain  their  feet.  By  reMOVtag  tbe  barriers 
of  trade  and  employing  our  surplus  invest- 
ment capital  in  the  development  of  tbe  ilcb 
potentialitlee  of  tbe  aaglerted  areaa  in  for- 
«lgB  land*  w*  are  detoltaly  adrandng  toward 
a  eeatented  ead  tbOTefore  a  p*ao*fta  world. 
A  world  wMbowt  poverty  la  a  world  of  peace. 


Aa  tb*  lnv*atnMnt  of  our  capital  and  otir 
tacbnical  knowledge  serves  the  useful  ptir- 
poee  of  raising  from  the  poverty  fringe  tbe 
standard  of  living  In  other  countrlea  ln> 
evitably  we  benefit  from  the  neceaaary  expaa> 
sloo  of  the  markets  for  our  producu. 

In  this  program  there  Is  no  taint  of  ex- 
ploitation. In  a  mechaniaed  age.  when  otir 
factortea  can  produce  more  than  we  can  con- 
sume domestically,  all  tbat  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  do  u  to  find  more  customers  by  help- 
li^  to  put  more  people  In  poaltion  to  buy. 
Wi*  belp  them  develop  the  reaourcea  of  their 
own  countrlea.  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
peoplea.  and  having  done  that  the  only  re- 
turn we  expect  la  tbe  expansion  of  our  mar- 
kcu  In  a  world  of  fr*e  competition. 

When  at  a  seealon  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Oonunlttee.  the  effect  of  the  devalua- 
tion at  the  pound  having  been  mentioned,  I 
aaked  Paul  Hoffman  If  there  were  any  dan- 
ger ot  a  harmful  reaction  upon  our  American 
economy  from  compeution  with  European 
Imporu.  be  replied  wttb  a  statement  as  con- 
vincing as  tbe  addition  of  two  and  two  tbat 
behind  every  European  worker  was  two 
bcraepower  of  machinery  and  behind  every 
American  worker  seven  horsepower. 

Add  to  tbe  sxeaaa  ot  American  horsepower 
tbe  genius  of  American  business  and  the 
know  bow  of  oxir  executives  and  ov  -  work- 
ers. Certainly  in  tbe  free  competition  In 
tbe  markets  of  tbe  world,  expanded  beyond 
our  vlMHt  (freama  merely  by  helping  mll- 
Itane  of  otber  people  into  position  to  buy. 
we  confidently  can  eepeet  to  raise  even  higher 
our  own  standard  of  living. 

Madam  Cbairman.  aa  I  have  said  all  this  Is 
building  toward  peace.  There  is  nothing  In 
this  program  to  incite  war.  Give  us  10  yean 
and  in  the  contentment  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  In  the  improved  economic  con- 
dition of  their  Uvea  will  be  the  foundation 
of  tbe  permanent  peace  for  which  we  all 
pray. 

But  meanwhile  tbe  cold  war  contlnuea. 
We  are  spending  bilUoiu  of  dollan  for  de- 
fense Tboee  best  In  poaltion  to  know,  hav- 
ir-K  sccees  to  information  highly  confldential. 
believe  that  It  Is  neceaaary. 

I  do  not  know.  Madam  Cbairman.  If  It 
is  poutble  to  end  the  cold  war  on  tenaa 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  Ruaaia  and 
which  we  would  regard  as  honorable.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  a  cold  war  cannot  go 
ou  indefinitely  without  great  and  increasing 
danger  of  an  exasperatliig  incident  dethron- 
ing r*a*on.  Heated  lndlgnatloi\  and  hot  Im- 
pula*  so  **ally  could  bring  nbout  the  suicide 
of  otir  etrlltmtlon. 

Not  belixg  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflain.  and  being  sensitive  of  my 
newness  In  ;his  body  and  the  much  greater 
familiarity  of  my  colleagues  older  in  service 
with  all  phaaea  determining  our  foreign 
polli-y.  I  have  participated  in  the  actions  of 
the  House  as  they  have  affected  interna- 
llenal  relatlonahlpa  only  to  the  extent  of  my 
vou. 

I  speak  new  becsuse  a  strong  eexiae  of 
duty  Impela  me  to  break  the  silence  which 
in  proper  deference  I  have  kept.  I  thmk. 
too.  tbat  It  la  owing  to  my  constltuenta  In 
tbe  second  district  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  to 
my  colleeguee  of  my  own  party,  to  go  briefly 
Into  tbe  reasontng  behind  my  negative  vote 
on   the  snasd-ald- to-foreign -countries  bin. 

My  decision  I  reached  reluctantly  but 
prayerfully.  I  had  the  completest  ccuifldence 
tn  the  inientlun  and  the  wisdom  of  Preal- 
dent Trximan.  of  thoae  about  him  and  of 
tbe  leaderablp  of  tbu  Houae.  I  knew  tbat 
tbey  were  In  poasesalon  of  information  wblcb 
I  did  not  have,  that  they  were  in  the  best 
poaltion  tu  judge,  and  that  the  bill  to  them 
appeared  necessary  not  only  for  the  security 
of  America  but  to  make  more  certain  the 


It  la  never  easy  for  me.  In  a  field  wherein 
I  have  not  tbe  same  knowledge  aa  otbars, 
to  set  up  my  ova  opjatna  sfsinat  that  c( 
tbe    w*U-consMlar*d    JmbuMnt     ot    tho** 
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greater  experienced  and  of  high  purity  of 
purpoee  and  of  recognised  wisdom.  But  there 
are  tlmea.  my  colleagtica.  when  the  voice  of 
conviction  within  us  la  so  strong  that  It 
muat  take  priority  in  the  determination  of 
our  actiona.  I  could  not  reason  myself  into 
believing  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  be 
advanced  by  placing  guns  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  by  the  careless  use  of  tboee 
guns — a  use  over  which  we  would  have  no 
control — might  engtilf  tu  In  that  which  no 
one  wants,  another  war. 

We  cannot  discard  the  fatal  pattern  of 
two  major  wars  In  every  generation  unless 
first  we  discard  the  pattern  of  the  thinking 
which  has  preceded  all  the  wars  of  the  past. 
I  think  the  resolution  for  a  world  federa- 
tion la  a  better  approach  to  peace  than  the 
giving  of  guns  even  to  otir  friends.  Grant- 
ing that  guns  In  dependable  hands  may 
serve  to  maintain,  by  fear  of  superior  force, 
a  temporary  peace,  they  nevertheless  con- 
stitute at  least  a  menace  to  the  permanent 
peace  which  tfce  world  must  have  to  escape 
the  suicide  of  civilization  envisioned  in  an 
atomic  and  germicide  war. 

The  thought  of  a  world  federation,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  no  menace  except  to  the 
pattern  of  Irritating  and  continuing  con- 
troveislee  resulting  in  two  major  wan  In 
every  generation  for  the  simple  reason  that 
such  controversies  In  the  jjast  had  only  the 
battlefield  as  the  final  place  of  decision. 

There  is  no  abandonment  of  our  national- 
istic purpoee.  or  our  mission  In  destiny,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  xise  of  the  term  In  Its 
understandable  sense.  In  the  formation  of  a 
world  federation. 

It  should  be  understood  by  the  American 
people  that  world  federation  Is  In  fact  the 
logical  development  on  a  tmlveraal  scale  of 
that  which  at  one  time  in  some  quarten. 
where  adherence  to  the  status  quo  was  deep 
rooted,  was  viewed  with  question  as  the 
American  exp«runent. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  world 
federation  Is  a  necessary  instrumentality  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  American  program 
for  world  rehabilitation.  Let  me  touch 
iM-iefi..  upon  tbat  program  aa  I  understand  It. 
If  we  cannot  live  In  peace  and  content- 
ment In  a  world  of  poverty  and  frxistratlon. 
self-tntereet  alone  must  impel  us  to  seek 
means  of  lessening  the  poverty  and  remov- 
ing tbe  catiacs  of  frustration  even  in  the  re- 
motest areas.  Thus  we  have  undertaken  to 
send  AmerlcRn  dollars,  with  American  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  American  skill.  Into 
Industrially  neglected  area*,  juat  as  at  one 
time  in  our  own  country  the  capital  and  the 
skill  of  the  older  Estates  on  tbe  Atlantic  sea- 
board sparked  the  development  of  the  Mid- 
die  Western  States  and  the  States  in  the 
far  West.  It  all  worked  out  for  us  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone,  as  the  newer  areas 
developed  the  markets  of  the  older  areas 
broadened.  But  this  hsppy  result  would 
not  have  followed  If  there  had  been  artificial 
trade  ttarrlers  to  Interfere  with  or  restrict 
free  competition. 

So  now.  aa  a  vitally  important  part  of  our 
program,  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish  as 
a  principle  acceptable  to  all  nations  that 
trade  among  nations  and  the  peoples  of  na- 
tions Tb»n  he  as  free  and  unrestricted  as  the 
trade  among  the  peoples  of  our  own  States. 
The  preeent  procedure.  Involving  lengthy  dis- 
cussions and  the  entering  Into  agreements. 
la  cumbersome,  as  it  would  be  were  the  State 
of  Iowa,  for  eixample.  empowered  to  set  up  a 
tariff  wall  against  the  products  of  nilnols 
and  to  remove  such  tariff  wall  It  were  neces- 
sary for  Iowa  and  Illinois  to  negotiate  after 
controversy  and  discussion  some  sort  of 
agreement. 

Here,  then.  In  the  Instrtimentality  of  the 
world  federation  is  a  function  to  be  exer- 
elaed.  In  correction  of  the  present  cumber- 
some procedure,  to  the  advantage  of  aU 
nations  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  none. 


I  dte  thla  merely  as  one  instance  illustra- 
tive of  the  constraetlve  contrtbntlon  that 
will  come  from  a  world  federation,  which 
while  it  does  not  trespass  upon  tbe  domain 
of  a  proper  nationalistic  purpose,  or  ideal, 
does  in  fact  advance  tbat  purpose  or  Ideal 
by  giving  it  the  strength  of  cooperative 
support. 

I  return  now  to  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  under  what  is  known  as  point  TV,  that 
is  the  attack  through  the  use  of  American 
dollan  and  American  skill  upon  the  disease 
of  poverty  which  plagues  the  rieglected  areas 
In  foreign  countries.  The  danger  here  is 
that  our  motivation  will  be  misunderstood, 
or  ihat  in  an  ungulded  Impulse  of  enthu- 
siasm unduly  to  advance  the  national  in- 
terest we  will  go  too  far.  the  result  in  either 
case  being  that  there  will  arise  the  cry  of 
American  imperialism. 

Certainly  that  cry  would  be  entirely  with- 
out Justification,  since  the  only  benefit  we  as 
a  people  can  derive  Is  after  and  not  before 
the  bestowal  through  the  employnient  of  our 
means  and  skill  of  benefits  upon  the  peoples 
of  those  neglected  areas  the  like  of  which 
they  never  have  known.  But  the  mischief 
would  be  done,  not  by  the  fact  but  by  the 
mere  ral&ing  of  the  cry.  That  mischief 
might  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  I 
respectfully  submit  to  the  calm  Jiidgment 
of  the  people  of  America  that  such  mischief, 
possibly  fatal  to  our  entire  program  of  world 
rehabiliutlon.  easily  might  be  avoided  by 
accepting  the  instzumentallty  of  a  world 
federation  not  as  antagonistic  to  a  laudable 
nationalistic  purpose  but  as  a  means  of  the 
attainment  without  friction  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  goal  desired  by  all. 

What  I  have  said  has  scratched  merely 
the  surface.  It  has  been  Intended  as  an 
appeal  to  tbe  common  sense  of  the  ordinary 
everyday  men  and  women  of  our  country. 
Having  the  facts,  the  decisions  they  teach 
In  the  exercise  of  common  sense  will  be  the 
decisions  that  I  shall  accept  and  by  which 
I  shall  abide. 

I  do  not  want  my  grandaon,  or  the  child 
or  grandchild  of  any  person  anywhere,  to 
have  his  life  cut  out  for  him  In  the  pattern 
of  two  major  wars  In  the  prime  of  every 
generation.  To  avoid  this  I.  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  bold  enough  to  experiment  in  the  patterns 
of  peace  rather  than  to  remain  fixed  in  ortho- 
dox but  stubborn  loyalty  to  a  formula  which 
for  a  full  century  in  America  has  given  us 
In  the  prime  of  every  generation  two  major 
wan. 

I  am  glad  that  the  opportunity  has  come 
to  me  in  the  Kighty-fint  Congress  to  be 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution.  The 
fact  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  national  Houae  of 
Representatives  have  Joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  resolution  is  In  itself  proof,  which 
all  the  world  should  notice  and  accept,  that 
It  is  the  purpose  and  the  will  of  America  to 
attain  in  this  generation  tbe  real,  the  abiding, 
the  permanent  peace  by  eradicating  causes 
of  friction  by  approaching  In  the  spirit  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  all  problems  that 
touch  upon  human  life  anywhere. 


Colvmbas  Day 
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HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIEiXO 

or  mrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  TAURIEIXO.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  the  fashion  for  some  time  to  debunk 


the  famous.  A  whole  school  of  literature 
ha£  l>een  built  aroumi  the  pastime  of 
finding  the  feet  of  clay  in  the  idols  of  hu- 
manity and  reducing  the  wise,  the  holy, 
and  the  witty  to  mediocrity.  Even  soo^e 
of  our  serious  scholars  who  want  their 
works  as  permanent  contributions  to 
scholarship,  apparently  find  that  to  sell 
them,  they  must  dweU  on  some  of  the 
more  human  foibles  of  the  great. 

So  It  was  a  deep  relief  to  have  just 
read  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,"  a  biog- 
raphy of  Columbus,  written  in  1942  by 
Samuel  Eliot  Morrison  of  the  history  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University.  I  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  biographies  wrttten  by  an 
American  and  I  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  anyone  wanting  to  learn  the  unvar- 
nished story  of  Columbus,  stripped  of 
layers  of  myths,  legends,  and  half-truths 
about  the  great  explorer.  Certainly,  any 
biography  of  Columbus  written  hence- 
forth must  begin  with  Professor  Mor- 
rison's monumental  boc*  as  source  ma- 
terial. 

In  preparation  for  many  years  and 
written  only  after  Professor  Morrison 
laboriously  traversed  every  path  sind 
every  mile  of  water  which  Columbus 
sailed.  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea  was 
written  without  prejudice  or  to  bolster 
some  thesis  previously  concocted  out  of 
racial  prides  or  political  policies. 

■nirough  this  most  searching  analysis 
of  the  character  of  Columbus  and  a  fresh 
evaluation  of  his  skill  as  a  scientist  and 
a  navigator,  and  above  all.  as  a  man  of 
profoimd  faith,  the  great  navigator 
emerges  as  a  man  truly  worthy  of  our 
admiration.  The  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  San 
Salvador  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  great- 
est feats  performed  by  a  human  being, 
and  amply  warrants  our  commemoration 
of  it  today. 

When  Columbus  sailed  into  the  un- 
known in  1492  he  left  a  Europe  strangely 
In  about  the  same  state  of  chaos,  fear, 
and  uncertainty  it  is  in  today.  All 
nations  had  been  devastated  by  a  series 
of  wars.  Western  civilization  was 
threatened  by  a  barbaric  and  aggressive 
power  from  the  east.  The  treasuries  of 
the  nations  were  bankrupt,  and  Columbus 
really  made  his  first  voyage  on  the  credit 
jHan.  TTiere  was  widespread  cynicism 
about  the  value  of  relision,  education, 
and  scientific  progress. 

With  his  future  mortgaged,  surroimded 
by  fearful,  untrustworthy,  and  even 
traitorous  men  who  later  besmirched  his 
reputation.  Columbus  sailed  into  tbe  un- 
known. He  was  upheld  almost  alone  by 
his  faith  in  God  and  the  inspiration  which 
he  took  from  his  name  of  Christoforo, 
or  the  "Christ  bearer.**  We  all  know 
what  his  faith  and  his  courage  en- 
dowed us  with  in  the  New  World  in  a 
physical  way.  This  one  man  alone  re- 
kindled hope,  faith,  and  progress  in  a 
distraught  Europe  and  enabled  men  to 
look  up  again. 

No  fair  historian  has  been  able  to  de- 
tract a  scintilla  frtan  the  luster  of  the 
name  of  Columbus,  and  he  still  remains 
for  us  a  source  of  inspiration  and  an 
idol  without  feet  of  clay. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKUARKS 

or 

BON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  nacxiru 


ir  THX  BOOflB  or 

Thwrtimw.  OeUber  13.  1943 

Mr  BLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future 
Of  the  P&ojuna  Canal,  as  Indicated  In 
the  Intttlm  report  oX  the  Inve&tigaUon 
of  Paoama  Canal  toQs  under  House 
44.  Eichty-flrst  Congress- 
Report  No.  1304.  Bishty-first 
one  of  the  Tltal  questions 
now  before  tb*  Congress.  To  aolst  in 
Its  considerasioo  the  gentleinaa  from 
Texas  (Mr.  TboktsomI.  Included  in  his 
TM^'**Wr  of  remarks  In  the  Appendix  ot 
tht  CuwiiiiiiiiiiM  Rxoou.  page  A5S80.  a 
seiecud  bibliography  dealing  with  special 
phases  of  the  IsUuaian  Canal  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Prom  that  Uit  of  reference  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  one  Issue  in  this  subject  is 
the  physical  forro  of  the  future  Panama 
Canal:  The  terminal  lake  plan,  or  the 
•ea-lerel  lock  proposal. 

Though  the  raccnt  literature  on  the 
CooAl  quottlon  is  extensive,  the  issue 
presented  Is  aoc  nev.  It  is  merely  a 
resurrection  of  the  old  1906  "battle  of 
the  lerels"  for  the  determination  of  the 
fotive  Canal  m  a  new  form  on  the  basis 
of  alleged  greater  security  of  the  hypo- 
thetical sea-level  lock  plan  over  the  pres- 
ent high-level  lake  type  Canal. 

Comparable  discussions  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  ideas  took  place  at  the  time  ot 
the  19M  decLsjon.  One  of  the  questkms 
frequently  rai^fd  in  discussions  and  re- 
ferred to  in  technical  literature  regard- 
ing that  famed  controversy  concerns  the 
vtevs  of  PresMoBt  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Chief  »»»i<»fc—i  John  P  Stevens. 
whooe  wise  decision  for  the  present-type 
canal  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

In  order  that  the  views  and  decisions 
of  these  two  eminent  leaders  may  be 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. I  am  extending  in  my  remarks,  un- 
der leave  acorded.  the  message  to  Con- 
gress of  February  19.  190i.  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  forwarding  the  re- 
of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engl- 
on  the  proposed  canal  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
thereon,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Chief  Etigtneer  John  P  Stevens  to  the 
Chatrmsn  of  the  Commis.'tlon.  in  which 
he  recommended  the  construction  of  the 
present  Panama  Canal  against  the  ad- 
tof  the  majority  of  the  consulting  gn- 


The  main  points  in  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt!!  message  of  ItM  are  as 
•pplicabie  today  as  then.  As  to  his 
statement  about  the  extmt  of  exposure 
of  the  CaiuU  to  dMMif  s  la  the  event  of 
war.  in  1906  the  greaUst  pasiMe  war 
danger  was  bombardment  by  warships: 
today  It  Is  from  ataalc  bombing. 

In  view  of  the  opMooi  of  leading 
atomic  warfare  aailHrllliS  that  any  type 
of  canal  would  ha  nrinsraMe  to  atomic 
attack,  the  feature  of  vulnerability  ay- 


even  less  germane  today  than  it 
was  in  190t.  when  the  greatest  danger 
fnaa  naval  gunAre.  Thus,  with 
the  principal  ideas  and 
arfnments  enumerated  In  the  indicated 
and  gravely  important  message  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  apply  to  the  present  Canal 
situation. 

The  full  text  of  this  message,  which  I 
commend   for  careful  reading   and   for 
adding  to  the  bibUography  already  men- 
tioned, now  follows: 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  ttrpresentatives 

I  nibmR  berewlth  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  transtnlttlnf  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Coosultlns  Bngineen  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  CooalMtDn  tivereon.  together  with  a 
lett«r  written  to  the  ehatrman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  Chief  Knglneer 
aWTwna.  Both  the  Board  at  Consulting  Cn- 
ginaan  and  the  Canal  Commission  divide  In 
their  report.  Tha  majority  of  the  tx>ard 
of  consulting  euglnaeia.  eight  In  numt>er. 
Including  the  flTt  foreign  engineers,  favor  a 
•ea-leT«l  canal,  and  one  member  of  the 
Canal  Coaunlaalon.  Admiral  Kndlcott.  takes 
tiM  same  riam.  Five  of  the  eight  American 
m»mt>era  of  the  txjard  of  consulting  engi- 
neers and  ftva  uwibais  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  CooaiBlailgB  favor  the  lock  canal,  and 
ao  doea  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  The  Secre- 
tary at  War  recommends  a  lock  canal  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  board  of  cc-^-ultlng  en^neers 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Canal  Commls- 
atoo.  After  careful  study  of  the  papers 
submitted  and  full  and  exhaustive  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  subject  I  concur  in 
this  raeommendatlon 

It  will  l)e  noticed  that  the  American  en- 
gineers on  the  consulting  board  and  on  the 
oommlsalon  by  a  more  than  two  to  one 
majority  favor  the  lock  canal,  whereas  the 
foreign  enttlneers  are  a  unit  against  It.  I 
think  this  Is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  traflk  canal  of  the  Old 
World  la  the  Sue*  Canal,  a  sea-level  canal. 
wbcreaa  the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  New 
World  is  the  Sault  ate  Marie  Canal,  a  lock 
canal  Although  the  latter,  the  Soo.  Is 
cloeed  to  navigation  during  the  winter 
mootha.  It  carries  annually  three  times  the 
tragfc  ot  the  Suca  Canal.  In  my  judgment 
the  very  able  argument  of  the  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Consulting  Bngtuaers  Is  vi- 
tiated by  their  faUure  to  pay  proper  heed 
to  the  leaaons  taught  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Soo  Canal  It  must  t>e 
borne  In  mind,  as  the  commission  points 
out.  that  there  Is  no  question  of  building 
what  has  been  picturesquely  termed  "the 
Straits  of  Panama:"  that  Is.  a  waterway 
which  the  largest  veeaela  could  go 
Mfoty  at  uninterrupted  high  speed. 
Both  tbe  sea- level  canal  and  the  propoaed 
lock  eaaal  would  l>e  too  narrow  aiid  shallow 
to  be  called  with  any  truthfulness  a  strait, 
or  to  have  any  of  the  properties  of  a  wide. 
deep  water  suip.  Both  of  them  would  be 
canaU.  pure  and  almple.  Bach  type  has 
certain  disadvantages  and  certain  advan- 
tagaa.  But.  in  my  Jtxlgment.  the  dtMdvan- 
tagea  are  fewer  and  the  advantage*  very 
much  greater  in  the  caae  of  a  lock  canal 
substantially  as  proposed  in  the  papers  for- 
warded herewith,  and  I  call  especUl  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  chief  engineer,  who 
wUl  be  mainly  reaponalble  for  tbe  succees 
of  this  mlgtity  englnecrli^  feat,  and  who 
has  therefore  a  peculiar  pereoaai  interest  in 
Judging  arlcht.  U  eaptoaUcally  and  asm* 
eetly  In  favur  uf  live  lock-canai  prujeat  and 
•gainst  the  sea-lsTcl  project. 

A  careful  study  of  tbe  report*  asafls*  to  se- 
Ubllsfa  a  sIMag  prDbabUlty  that  tbe  follow- 
log  are  tlw  fseto:  The  sea-level  canal  would 
be  slightly  leee  Mipassd  to  rtamags  in  the 
event  of  war.  the  running  expenses,  apart 
from    the    heavy    cost    uf    Interest    un    the 


amount  employed  to  build  It.  would  be  leaa, 
and  for  small  ships  the  time  of  transit  wotild 
probably  be  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lock  canal  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  thereabouU 
would  not  coet  much  more  than  half  as  much 
to  build  and  could  tie  built  in  ab^iut  half  the 
time,  while  there  would  be  very  much  leaa 
riak  connected  with  building  It.  and  for  large 
ahlpa  the  transit  would  be  quicker:  while. 
taking  mto  account  the  Intereat  on  the 
amount  saved  in  building,  the  actual  coet  of 
maintenance  would  be  less  After  being  built 
It  would  be  eaaler  to  enlarge  tbe  lock  canal 
than  the  sea-level  canal.  Moreover,  what 
has  been  actually  demonstrated  In  making 
and  operating  the  great  lock  canal,  the  Soo. 
a  more  Important  artery  of  traffic  than  the 
great  sea -level  canal,  the  Suez,  goes  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  of  the  mlnoritv  of  the  Con- 
sulting Board  of  Engineers  and  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  aa  to 
tbe  superior  safety,  feasibility,  and  desir- 
ability of  building  a  lock  canal  at  Panama. 

Ihe  law  new  on  our  statute  t>ooka  seems  to 
contemplate  a  lock  canal.  In  my  Judgment 
a  lock  canal,  as  herein  recommended.  Is  ad- 
visable. If  the  Congress  directs  that  a  sea- 
level  canal  be  constructed.  Its  direction  will. 
of  course.  l)e  carried  out.  Otherwise  the 
canal  will  be  built  on  substantially  the  plan 
for  a  lock  canal  outlined  in  the  accompany- 
ing papers  such  changes  being  made,  of 
course,  as  may  be  found  actually  necessary. 
Including  possibly  the  change  recommended 
by  the  Secreury  of  War  as  to  the  sue  of  tbe 
dam  on  the  Pacific  side. 

THZOooas  RooexvxLT. 

The  WHrrx  HotTS*. 

February  19,  190«. 


Columbus  Day  Addresses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  Mkw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  CLEMENTE  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  October  11.  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam P.  ODwyer.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  His  Excellency  Alberto 
Tarchiani.  Ambassador  of  Italy,  ad- 
dressed the  Columbus  Citizens  Commit- 
tee at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  New  York 
City.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  these  distinguished  gentlemen. 
Under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks.  I  In- 
clude their  addresses  in  the  Appendix  of 

of  the  COMGtKSSIONAL  RZCORD  : 


■T    MATO*    WIIXIAM    O  OWTkB 

CltUetu  Of  the  greatest  Italian  city  In  the 
world.  I  greet  you. 

Thia  Is  not  the  first  Columbus  Day  I  have 
saluted  you.  Every  year  we  have  Joined  In 
honoring  Christopher  Columbus  who  gave 
this  great  country  of  ours  to  the  world. 

I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  In  know- 
ing your  people  on  txHh  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Their  devotion  to  democracy — to  our  de- 
mocracy— can  never  t)e  fully  told.  Their 
heroism  la  written  In  blood  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world. 

I  was  In  Italy  during  tragic  days.  I  saw 
the  courage  of  their  men  and  women.  I  saw 
rtlse*ss  and  starvation  follow  the  bombs.  1 
•aw  the  Italian  people  fight  and  toll  along 
the  road  back.  Their  spirit  will  always  re- 
main ctoae  to  my  heart. 

Today  Italy  is  a  fortreea  of  freedom  In  a 
continent  of  unreet.  She  ha*  reaffirmed  her 
loyalty  to  democracy.  Today  she  glvee 
strength  to  tks  dsaweratlc  nations  of  the 
weat.    We  aheilld  bsip  bsr  to  take  s  iuuiU 
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In  the  development  of  the  lands  known  aa 
the  African  colonle*— with  a  view  to  their 
development,  and  eventual  Independence. 

Today  Italy  haa  been  excluded  from  ttie 
United  Nations.  You  know  why  all  America 
should  continue  to  insist  on  ItaUan  member- 

ahlp. 

Our  America  can  aid  Italy  in  another  way. 
Under  United  States  laws  there  Is  a  quota 
on  Italian  Inunlgratlon.  We  should  permit 
Italians  who  wlah  to  Join  us  as  Americans  to 
make  full  uae  oT  the  quotas  of  the  war  years. 
America  wlU  benefit  by  tn-tnglng  here  the 
kind  of  immigrant  who  carries  the  qualities 
of  the  pioneers.  These  will  be  men  like  you, 
men  like  Generoeo  Pope,  the  president  of 
your  conamlttet.  the  kind  of  men  who,  with 
their  sons,  will  defend  this  land  and  uphold 
her  institutions 

Christopher  Columbtis  by  his  discovery 
made  possible  this  haven  of  liberty  and 
democracy.  We  are  Americans  all.  In  the 
aptHt  of  this  theme  tlw  Columbus  Cltlxens 
Consolttec  works  in  a  wise  and  practical 
way.  It  has  established  a  scholarship  fund 
for  students  of  our  public  and  parochial 
schools  who.  despite  fine  scholastic  records. 
cannot  afford  to  contluue  their  education. 
In  the  name  of  Columbus  scores  of  them 
selected  by  the  board  of  ediicatlon.  regard- 
less of  their  racial  antecedents,  are  able  to 
go  to  college.  Tbe  fund  this  year  has  been 
swelled  by  you  who  attend  this  dinner,  by 
those  of  you  who  have  conUlbuted  to  the 
souvenir  Journal,  and  by  15,000  city  em- 
ployees who  have  contributed  to  the  boosters 
page  becauae  taey  want  to  share  In  this  noble 
undertaking. 

That  18  the  added  sltmlflcance  which  you 
have  given  to  the  celebration  of  Columt>UB 
Dny.  a  day  for  which  many  future  American 
leaders  will  be  grateful. 

As  we  march  tomorrow,  you  and  I.  let 
us  remember  that  the  people  of  America 
and  Italy  will  continue  forever  their  onward 
march  In  freedom,  peace,  and  security. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  say  a  doalng 
word. 

Buoni  amkH.     Ricordo  con  grande  plaeere 

I  glorni  trascorsi  In  Italia  eon  I  vostrl  f  ratellL 

II  mlo  cuore  si  colma  dl  glota  per  un  gradlto 
Invito.  I  Slndacl  dl  Roma.  Palermo  e  Napoll 
ml  hanno  Invltato  a  vtsitare  le  loro  Iselle 
citta'.  Saro'  plu'  che  fellce  dl  rltomare  In 
Itall*  e  prego  Dlo  che  mi  concede  questo 
mlo  grande  deslderlo.  Viva  lAmerlca.  Viva 
ntalla. 


It  la  a  good  and  honest  policy  to  keep  our- 
•tives  in  the  middle  of  the  central  current 
at  oar  time,  doing  everything  poaalble  to  re- 
store, maintain.  Increase  friendly  and  useful 
relations  with  lUe  Arab  world,  a  very  im- 
portant element  In  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Africa,  in  the  Xaat. 

Italy's  propoaals  to  the  United  Nations  are 
the  most  reasonable,  moderate,  and  generous, 
favoring— In  the  limits  of  resdlty — at  the 
same  time  the  natural  and  permanent  In- 
terests of  the  local  populations  and  thoae  of 
the  Italian  nation. 

In  spite  of  tlie  many  maneuv«a  and  coun- 
termaneuvera.  we  loyally  hope  tliat  a  bear- 
able agreement  will  be  readied,  permitting 
us,  together  with  our  friends  and  allies,  to 
look  steadily  toward  the  future,  and  much 
more  Intensely  than  toward  the  past. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  nearlng  narrow 
and  dangerous  passes.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  it  is  cliiefly  our  duty  to  gather 
around  us  all  the  elementa  that  can  strength- 
en our  position  and  assure  the  maximum  of 
effective  international  solidarity  and  practi- 
cal aid  in  the  economic  field  and  elsewhere. 

Tills  Is  the  ecsentlal  point  at  tills  moment. 
We  must  not  be  diverted  by  other  important 
but  not  vital  arguments  of  prestige  and  sen- 
timent regarding  temporary  and  not  decisive 
situations. 

Those  argumenta — U  Jtistlflad — will  not  be 
abandoned,  and  they  will  follow  their  course 
toward  profitable  reaults,  when  properly 
managed  and  cleverly  adapted  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  development. 

Let  us  then  look  to  the  essential  under 
the  good  omen  of  this  Coltimbus  Day. 

And — remember  It  well  and  always — what 
Is  essential  for  Italy,  what  is  bound  up  with 
her  destiny  of  liberty  and  dignity,  la — in  the 
spirit  of  Columbus — the  fraternal,  honorable 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  under  any 
circumstance,  for  tlie  sake  of  a  peace  as- 
sured, not  only  by  noble  intentions,  but  also 
by  a  strong  common  defense. 


tpownw  BT  aasaaasaooa  aisskto  TaacHiAin 

The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  happily 
Interrupts,  this  year,  my  dally  task  at  the 
United  Nations  where  I  have  tbe  honor  and 
the  care  of  defending  the  legitimate  rtghu 
ot  Italy  and  of  poptilations  longing  for  de- 
velopment, freedom,  and  Independence. 

The  glory  of  Columbus  and  the  eulogy  of 
this  great  lUUan  hero  are  familiar  to  all  of 
you.  I  will  not  repeat  what  several  speaker* 
have  ao  well  Illustrated  and  emphastiied. 
My  preeence  at  thla  gathering  has  the  sig- 
nification o€  a  renewed  tribute  to  his  genius 
which  we  once  more  are  exalting  today. 

But  I  win  take  tlila  occaaion  to  explain  to 
you.  briefly,  on  the  present  position  of  my 
Government,  confronted  again  with  the 
problem  of  the  African  territories 

The  spring  session  of  the  United  Nations 
has  amply  proved  that  there  was  no  poaal- 
bUlty  of  obtaining  the  required  two-third* 
suffrage  for  an  Italian  trusteeship  on  the 
three  former  colonies 

Even  a  much  more  modest  accord  between 
Sforza  and  Bevln  was  bitterly  antagonUed 
and  defeated  in  the  a«*embly  of  the  SO  na- 
tion*. 

It  wa*  evident  that  the  movement  for  In- 
dependence in  Libya,  encouraged  by  tbe  free 
Arab  states,  was  predominant  and  Invincible, 
particularly  for  us  who,  being  absent  from 
Afrtea  M  a  «oa*squ*nee  ot  taui  rrron  ot 
the  past,  ars  vsry  sasUy  eoosldertd  to  be 
wrong. 


More  Beantifiil  Than  the  Dreaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  T5XAS 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsdav,  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RzcosD,  I  Include  an  article  written  by 
my  distinguished  and  beloved  fellow 
townsman.  Dr.  William  States  Jacobs. 
It  is  timely,  and  beautifully  written, 
Moax  axAvmrvL  than  tbs  dbxam 

Tills  afternoon.  Just  as  the  scaffolding  had 
been  torn  away  from  the  spire  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Main  Street.  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  Its  Incomparable  and  glori- 
fied simplicity  outlined  against  the  western 
aky.  I  had  spent  the  day  In  tbe  elty — ^that 
incorrigible  conglomeration  of  groealy  ma- 
terialistic pragmatics.  I  was  tired  of  the 
hard  pavemenu.  the  stuffy  elevators,  tbe 
<tumb  waiting  rooms,  Um  Inane  oonttraa 
tkm,  the  aUvleh  bualn***  convention  *]lt.l*s, 
the  sprawling  egotism,  and  self-importance 
of  subaltern  officials,  of  bent  and  tottering 
forma,  of  once  strong  men.  of  the  noise  and 
confualon  and  smell  and  poison  fa****  og 
the  atr—U,  ot  tbe  motiey  maase*  of  masa- 
ingie**  fao**  and  ths  vsst  towarlBg  temples 
of  Mamnwin  wowded  tram  pavsaaoat  to  pin- 
nacle, with  money-mad  men  running  to  and 
fro. 

Aa  I  eased  out  of  It  aloog  the  main  boule- 
vard and  cams  tai  sight  ot  that  superb  barlt- 
age  of  the  past,  ths  spire  ot  the  new  Prssby- 
tsrlan  Church,  I  rejoiced  In  sUcnoe  (or  BO 


words  can  ten  of  the  triumph  of  sncb  a 
spiritual  monument  among  material  and 
temporal  things. 

True,  the  atmoephere  was  bsttsr  out  there. 
In  that  center  of  art  and  culture  aaod  science 
and  learning  and  eccleaiaatical  modernity. 
But  all  of  tlieae  level  atl  far  below  the  In- 
compaMble.  Indescribable,  and  Ineffable 
finger  of  faith  pointing  triumphantly,  glori- 
ously, and  serenely  heavenward. 

Out  there  are  architectural  Int 
tlons  of  religion  In  varied  human 
tlons  Inherited  from  the  past,  but  here  I* 
one  that  Is  stripped  of  every  device  of  am- 
bitioua  artistry,  where  the  draftsman,  in  ab- 
solute self-effacement,  has  simply  unveUed 
the  symbol  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
which  stands  guard  over  the  altars  erf  wor- 
ship, and  the  quiet  aisles  of  prayer,  and 
serenely  points  to  Him  who  sits  In  the  circle 
of  the  heavens,  who  from  heaven.  His  dwell- 
ing place,  hears  and  answers  prayers  of  the 
falthfuL 

Other  towering  monuments  In  that  cul- 
tiiral  center  speak  eloquently  of  the  wealth, 
the  genltis.  and  the  generosity  of  man.  wtille 
this  mp  tchless  spire  speaks  only  of  God;  and 
I  thought  of  the  apostle  a*  old  who  fell  down 
to  worship  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  that 
showed  him  many  wonderful  things;  and  tbe 
angel  said  to  him,  "See  thou  do  it  not,  for 
I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of  thy  t>rethren 
the  prophets,  and  of  them  that  keep  tbe 
sayings  of  this  book.    Worship  God!~ 

I  drove  on  to  the  medical  center  wlwre  1 
visited  awhile  with  the  sick,  and  as  I  re- 
turned the  day  was  dying  to  the  west  and 
reflected  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  stm, 
I  could  see  faintly  a  star  atop  that  exquisite 
spire — a  gleaming  memory  of  tbe  spiritual 
past  and  a  resplendent  prophecy  of  Jehovah"* 
kingdom  to  come,  and  I  thought  of  a  star 
In  the  east  and  of  the  wise  men  following 
afar  off,  and  shepherds  guarding  their  flocka 
by  night  on  the  .udean  Hills,  and  of  tbe 
song  of  the  angels.  "Glory  to  God  to  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."  and  of  the  manger  in  Bethlehem,  of 
Judea,  and  of  the  words  of  the  iKt)pbet.  '*Por 
unto  us  a  Child  Is  txim.  unto  us  a  Son  Is 
given,  and  the  government  shall  l)e  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  His  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counselor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  erf  Peace."  and 
as  I  drew  nearer,  lo  the  star  was  a  flaming 
cross  and  the  word*  of  Jesua  came  to  me. 
"And  I  if  I  t)e  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me."  and  my  spirit  that  had  been  tor- 
tured and  torn  in  the  maelstrom  of  material 
things  down  In  the  city  was  quiet  now.  and 
peace  that  passes  aU  tmderstandlng  came 
over  my  soul. 

And  I  dr  amed.  and  I  thought  that  there 
were  patriarchs  and  pnrophets  and  apoatle* 
and  martyrs  and  saints  that  have  told  u*  ot 
God  over  the  tumult  of  the  centunea,  and 
now  In  this  hard.  busy,  eager,  troubled,  sin- 
ning world,  this  marvelous  symbol  of  reli- 
gion wm  Btlll  be  telling  the  passing  throng* 
In  the  words  of  the  angel  of  Patmos.  "Wor- 
ahlp  God!"  And  I  recalled  fros*  saawwrl** 
of  the  past  that  I  bad  once  drasBMd  ot  tMs 
spire,  but  the  reality  la  Incomparably  ssars 
beautUul  than  the  dreaaa.  (Excerpt  from 
tbe  diary  of  Dr.  William  States  Jacobs.) 


Christopher  Columbai 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON,  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MTCHKAM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIi 

Th%r$dav.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  w«a 
▼ery  fitting  that  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  adjourn  on  Coltunbus 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Dm  tn  honor  of  th«  illwofin  and  Um 
dlMov«rer  of  America. 

Insptrt^d  by  the  usual  motlTn  of  his 
■C*.  Cnstoforo  Colombo,  the  Oraooae 
ao«1g»tor.  set  forth  for  "Ood.  told 
ffkUT  **  Re  vms  an  eminently  pioui 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  spread  Chrb* 
tUuxlty  In  the  Indies.  A  fev  hours  be- 
fore sailing  troai  Spain  Columbos  went 
to  a  chajwl  and  recelTed  the  sacra- 
it  of  Holy  Communioo  from  his 
'Mar  Juan  Ferca.  tbt  n^arior  of 
tbt  aKmastary  where  OoiOBibQi  was  a 
■UMt.  Also,  the  whole  company  of  sea- 
men went  to  confession  and  Mass  Just 
before  sailing.  On  my  Tlsit  to  Spain  It 
my  priTiJece  to  stand  in  the  very 
where  Cnhimlwii  knelt  and  recelTed 
the  Mwilnt  of  Atelghty  Ood  which  re- 
sotted  In  the  di<<covery  of  America.  It 
was  a  solemn  experience  and  broufrht  the 
Ineecapabie  and  polfnant  query:  Are  we 
doing  ail  that  God  would  hare  us  do  to 
make  .vmerica  the  kind  of  land  that  He 
intended  when  He  led  OotaBhai  to  thece 
shores?  How  Cbhanbus  answered  God's 
eaU  for  a  new  world  has  been  beautifully 
engfssed  by  ooe  of  the  poets: 

OH*  BM  vhiu  papar; 

lb*  ibavt  jrou  ua»  la  black  and  rough  vlth 

or  awat  aad  grtiM  and  fraud   and  blood 
and  taara. 

wtth  tlM  alory  of  bmb's 


Isabella  and  an  agreement  was 


OC  batU*  and  at  faaaia*  an  tiMaa  ywtn 

all  Ood'a  children  bar*  forgot  tbelr 
bWtb. 

midgad  aad  fought  and  died  liJka  beaata 
or  aarta. 
OlTa  mo  vblt*  paper 

•trained  aaaman   Ustenod  to  tha 


Wbat  no  man  sa>    be  aav:  b*  heard  what  no 

man  beard: 
For  answer  be  cocnpallad  tbe  aaa 
Tb  eager  aaaa  to  taU 
The  aactetatae  bed  kaptse  weU: 
Lift  Mood  and  woe  aad  tyrannj  behmd. 
•aWeg  asm  ««•«  that  land  new-born  to  Snd. 
For  ail  iiiBHifcJ  the  metained  pag«  unfurled 
WbMv  Ood  aalght  wrtta  anew  t^  atory  of 

tb«  world. 

That  trait  of  character  which  above  all 
else  distinguished  Columbtas  from  others 
of  his  thne  was  persereraoee.  In  that 
reqMCt  he  was  like  our  own  great  Wash- 
lactoa.  It  was  not  only  on  the  sea  that 
he  would  not  ttam  back:  perseverance 
«M  a  Mfiiieag  trait.  One  aeedg  to  enu- 
Msrate  the  dlsappolBtni«>te  and  dis- 
couragements of  this  man  to  appreciate 
hig  unwavertng  purpose  and  his  indomi- 
table wfll. 

The  dec^ade  before  his  first  great  voy- 
age of  dteoovery  was  AUed  with  a  rapidly 

turned  down  and  double-croased 
John  n  of  Portugal:  dtsai>- 
I  by  the  Count  of  Medina  Cell,  who 
hiir  hoping  for  2  years  be.'ore  de- 
advcrsely:  refused  by  an  torestl- 
eoramtttee  appointed  by  Queen 
of  Spain:  diMPpolnted  once 
bp  KlBff  John  and  his  brother  m 
agal:  tasueceasful  throt«h- 
14M  to  i— iirtrig  a  heartng  at  the 
eoort;  to  1491  once  more  turned 
down  by  a  junta  in  Spain:  recalled  oo  his 
jMiuaj  to  France  by  new  hgpes  to  flpahi : 
bis  rsndbliMu  were  reisrtsd.  and  he 
^aio  started  for  Prance,   recalled  by 


bgr  Kint 


Then  after  sSMBtofly  Insurmountable 
dUActilttoe  in  securing  men  and  ships. 
the  advcnttarcrs  sailed  on  Friday.  August 
S.  1493.  at  8  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
When  3  days  out.  one  of  the  little  ships 
loat  her  rudder  and  repairs  at  Tenerlffe 
caused  a  month's  delay.  Then  followed 
fear  of  capture  by  Portuguese  ships :  un- 
expected variations  in  the  magnetic 
needle:  a  fearsome  meteor  falling  into 
the  sea:  pas5age  through  the  dread  Sar- 
gasso Sea  with  Its  *'**«»g*»*g  seaweed:  and 
threatened  mutiny  of  Ms  men.  Still  he 
sailed  on  because  he  wa5  God's  man  ful- 
filling God's  purpose.  Would  that  we 
might  all  and  always  as  truly  be  found 
fulfilling  the  divine  plan  for  us  and  for 
our  beloved  America. 

Behind  hta  lay  the  gray  Azorea. 

Behind  the  r*tea  of  Hercules: 
Before  him  not  the  gbcat  of  aboraa: 

Bafora  him  only  aboreleaa  aaaa. 
The  rxxl  mat*  aald;   "Now  muet  we  pray. 

Toe  lo!  the  very  atar*  are  goo*. 
Speak,  admiral!    What  ahall  we  aay?" 

Why  say  "aall  on*  sail  on'  and  ool" 


Celered  Television  Developed  by  RCA  at 
Priacetea,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


or   NXW   JKBSXT 

Df  THX  BOUSE  OF  RgyRgSkW  TATIVgS 

Thursdct.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  It  was  my  privilege  to  witness  a 
demonstration  of  an  outstanding  scien- 
tific advance  achieved  In  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent.  This 
was  colored  television — which  is  In  the 
process  of  being  perfected  at  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  Laboratories  at 
Princeton.  N.  J.  It  b  an  achievement 
which  will  mean  much  to  every  Ameri- 
can. I  think  It  Important  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  familiar  with  the 
facts  behind  the  development  of  colored 
tdension.  and  therefore,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  offer  some 
basic  background  information. 

Colored  television  is  being  perfected  at 
the  RCA  laboratories  In  Princeton.  N  J., 
by  the  following  outstanding  scientists: 
Dr.  C  B.  JoUifTe.  executive  vice  president 
In  charge  of  the  research  laboratories: 
Dr.  E.  W  Engstrmn.  vice  president  In 
charge  of  research:  Dr.  G.  H.  Brown  and 
R  D.  Kell.  members  of  the  toyt*n^ft| 
sUff.  and  many  other  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

The  first  scheduled  program  of  color- 
teterMon  broadcasta— a  part  of  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  field  tests — Is 
being  presented  is  Washington.  D  C. 
by  RCA  to  demonstrate  to  the  Federal' 
Communications  COasmission  and  to  the 
public  the  new  RCA  all-electronic,  high- 
definition,  and  completely  compatible 
color- television  QOtoB. 

The  initial  dMMBfltratlon  was  pre- 
•enied  for  the  <rflclal  record  of  the  FCC 
to  lU  current  hearing  relating  to  the 
adoption    of    technical    standards    for 


color- television  service.  This  demonstra- 
tion and  subsequent  color  transmissions, 
originating  at  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.s  WNBW  studios  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel,  provide  an  opportunity  for 
representatives  of  the  Government,  the 
press,  science.  Industry,  and  the  public  to 
observe  the  color  system  which  RCA  be- 
lieves to  be  the  best  foundation  for  sat- 
isfactory standards. 

Continuing  demonstrations  are  planned 
to  show  how  this  system  can  be  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  a  color  television 
service  without  obsoleting  present  black- 
and-white  sets. 

The  programs  feature  variety  artists, 
radio  and  television  stars,  color  motion 
pictures  and  color  slides,  all  scanned  by 
color  cameras  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  RCA  sjrstem  In 
transmitting  and  receiving  scenes  and 
action  In  natural  colors  for  the  added 
enJo>Tnent  of  the  public. 

oBJicnvs  or  mca 

Speaking  for  the  record.  Dr.  Elmer  W 
Engstrom.  vice  president  In  charge  of 
research.  RCA  laboratories,  declared: 

RCA  has  believed  from  the  beginning  that 
television  should  prograaa  from  black-and- 
white  to  color  Just  aa  aoon  as  this  was  prac- 
tical. Believing  this.  RCA  haa  aggreaslvely 
worked  upon  aU  promising  systems  of  color 
television  and  has  earneatly  directed  its  ef- 
forts to  thu  end  .^ 

RCA  has  believed  that  color  television.^ 
wiMn  astabllsbed.  ahould  b*  based  upon  a 
laatlng  foundatloD  of  proper  standards,  ex- 
cellent performance,  and  should  b«  developed 
In  an  orderly  manner  with  regard  to  the 
black-and-white  television  service. 

BCA  la  pi*aa*d  that  lU  experimental  work 
and  *ngtn— ring  analysis  provide  the  basis, 
and  this  we  may  now  state  with  conviction, 
for  high -definition  color  television  within 
its  aMgacycle  VHF  and  UHF  channels  and 
cooipetlbl*  with  the  praaent  black-and-whit* 
aervle*. 

This  system  for  tii*  first  time  «nablea  ootor 
television  in  sis  megacycle*  to  proceed  upon 
a  lasttag  feondation  of  proper  staadards.  ex- 
ccU*at  pwfUiuane*.  and  complete  cooipaU- 
bUlty  with  existing  receive*^. 

tlCrOKTANCX  OF  COMPSTIBIUTT 

Dr.  Engstrom  pointed  out  that  the 
RCA  color  television  system  is  a  com- 
patible sjrstem.  This  means,  he  ex- 
plained, that  present  television  receivers 
can  receive  color  programs  in  black  and 
white  without  any  modification.  Also, 
when  a  broadcaster  shifts  from  black- 
and-white  transmission  to  color  trans- 
mission, the  viewer  of  an  existing  black- 
and-white  receiver  is  unaware  of  the 
shift.  On  the  other  hand,  a  viewer  of  a 
new  color  set,  receiving  prog:  am.s  in  color, 
will,  when  the  brtwdcaster  changes  from 
color  to  black-and-white  transmission. 
see  black-and-white  pictures  without 
making  any  changes  In  his  receiver. 

The  question  of  ccmpatibility  la  of  gr*at 
importance  not  only  to  the  present  owner 
of  a  black-and-white  receiver  but  may  vary 
w*ll  b*  fundamental  to  the  economlca  of  a 
color  talevlslon  broadcasting  service 

Said  Dr   Engstrom. 

In  considering  the  pubUc  Interest.  It  Is 
nscaaaary  to  take  Into  account  thea*  *co- 
nomlc  factors,  because  tb*  public  cannot  be 
served  unle**  th*  broadcasters  are  abl*  to 
render  a  co.-nmercial  service 

With  a  compatible  system  a  broadcaster 
first  starting  color  schedules  is  automaticaUy 
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that  to*  wlU  raSirfa  Irts  fnll  potential 
audlsae*  *•  aS  the  raeatvers  in  bis  service 
area,  both  black-and-white  receivers  and 
new  color  receivers.  The  economics  of  the 
television  broadcasting  Industry  appear  to  be 
such  that  regular  color  brocidcaatinf  service 
might  Iw  seriously  delayed  If  th«  broad- 
caster must  sacrifice  circulation,  and  there- 
fore rrrenue.  fee  order  to  p»x)vide  color  trans- 


WHh  a  fully  compatible  system,  however, 
the  broadcaster  can  chang*  at  will,  either 
from  color  to  black  or  white  or  the  reverse, 
without  disturbing  the  viewers  of  either  the 
existing  receivers  or  color  receivers,  and  with- 
out requiring  adjustments  to  either  type  of 
receiver.  This  means  no  loss  of  audience  at 
tile  start  or  later,  which  will  no  doubt  be  an 
iBBportant  factor  for  aome  time,  because  It  la 
protoeble  that  many  programs  will  be  trans- 
mitted In  black  and  white  even  when  color 
becomes  an  escabltsbed  service. 

With  appropriate  production  design. 
Dr.  Engstrom  declared.  RCA  believes 
that  new  color  receivers  of  rea.^onable 
coft.  practical  to  install  and  simple  to 
operate,  can  be  made  available  by  the 
radio  Industry.  He  pointed  out  that 
economies  and  price  reductions  have 
been  achieved  in  black-and-white  sets, 
and  similarly  it  may  be  expected  ttiat 
economies  and  price  reductions  will  be 
experienced  tti  color  receivers  as  demand 
and  quantity  production  develop. 
ADAmiec  SFTs  TO  RecBivx  coix>a 

Existing  black-and-white  television 
receivers  ma^'  be  converted  to  receive 
color  pictures  by  various  methods  in  the 
RCA  color  system.  Dr.  Engstrom  said. 
He  described  these  methods  as  follows: 

First.  By  using  a  separate  converter 
unit  containing  appropriate  electronic 
gear  and  picture-tutje  \iewing  arrange- 
ment of  a  10-inch  diameter  size. 

Second.  By  substituting  a  new  projec- 
tion unit  for  the  cathode-ray  tube  In  the 
black-and-white  set. 

Third.  By  adding  one  tube  to  the 
cathode  ray  tube  in  the  black-and-white 
set  and  changing  the  three-color  signal 
to  a  two-color  signal  to  be  viewed  on  the 
two-cathode-ray-tube  combmaUon. 
acoFX  roa  rcrumx  ntpiovExxarr 

In  a  medium  of  such  tremendous  social 
and  ecooonuc   impact  as  color  television — 

Continued  Dr.  Eng.<;trom — 

RCA  belteres  that  It  Is  vitally  Important  that 
the  system  adopted  be  baaad  upon  sueh  prin- 
that  Its  future  im|wu»lisiit  Is  tm- 
Tl*e  RCA  color  televlalon  system 
thia  acope  and  OexibUity. 
U  te  th*  belief  of  RCA  that  this  new  system 
provides  for  the  fixst  time  a  sound  basis  for 
bringing  color  television  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  wrtl  as  full  scope  for  the  contJnoing 
devetopment  of  color  as  the  art  progreasfls, 
without  Iwwislliu  obsolescence  of  praaewt- 
day  biaefc-aiiit-white  rec«ivers.  RCA  coior 
la  a  complete  departure  from  mechanical 
color  and  the  rotating  color  diaca  and  moving 
p^rts  which  have  chiiracterlaed  all  tlM 
mechanical  color  systems  invented  since  1935. 


Dt 


STXATKINS 


■QtrxpicBirT  1 
Or.  Engstrom  said  that  the  RCA  color 
tdevteion  ectuipment  used  m  the  deawiF* 
strations  before  the  PCC  and  others  waa 
dereloped  at  RCA  Laboratories.  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.  It  consists  of  two  csuuuas  for 
live  subjects  in  the  studio,  one  camera 
for  color  moClon  picture  film,  and  one 
camera  for  color  slides.  There  are  two 
color  BBOQltors  and  a  control- room  con- 


sole Coior  pick-ups  also  are  viewed  tai 
the  studio  on  a  specially  built  receiTtaBg 
unit,  designed  with  K-lnch  tubes. 

This  sfcndio  equipment  not  only  pit>- 
vides  aamle  flexibility  for  current  opera- 
ti<ms.  but  has  the  necessary  elements  for 
conducting  the  continuing  color  broad- 
casts planned  by  RCA  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  demonstrations. 

The  WNBW  transmitter  used  In  the 
demonstrations  operates  on  channiel  4  of 
the  ■T*tnT**  standard  black-and-white 
television  band. 

Color  receivers  and  black-and-white 
receivers  for  the  demonstrations  have 
been  installed  at  the  Wellington  Hotel. 
2  miles  from  the  transmitter.  Since  the 
RCA  color  system  is  compatible,  RCA 
engineers  pomted  out  that  the  trans- 
missions in  color  do  not  interfeire  in  any 
way  with  the  regular  black-and-white 
service  of  WNBW.  In  fact,  any  owner 
of  a  standard  television  receiver  in 
Washington  and  surrourKhng  areas  can 
view  the  current  demonstrations  and 
subsequent  field  tests  in  black  aiMl  white 
with  full  detail. 


NTw  cczxM  csims 

An  increasing  ntunber  of  color  receiv- 
ers are  to  be  made  available  by  RCA  for 
field  testing  to  obtain  technical  data, 
service  experience  and  user  comment  and 
reaction,  Dr.  Engstrom  reported  He  also 
reported  that  RCA  has  started  develop- 
ment of  a  field-type  color  camera  and 
associated  apparatus.  This  is  expected 
to  be  ready  next  spring  and  will  then  be 
add-'d  to  the  field  test  set-up.  This  field 
camera  will  use  a  new  camera  tube  which 
viU  greatly  reduce  the  size  of  the  camera 
Itself.  A  mock-up  of  this  camera  and  an 
operating  sample  of  the  camera  tube  was 
displayed  during  the  demonstrations. 

HOW   THE   SCA   COLOB  STSTEM    WOBKS 

Briefly,  as  Dr.  Engstrom  explained,  this 
is  what  happens  when  the  RCA  color 
television  system  goes  Into  action : 

The  color  camera  in  the  studio  is 
equipped  with  three  separate  tubes. 
Each  of  these  pick-up  tubes,  equipped 
with  an  appropriate  color  filter,  receives 
one — and  only  one— of  the  primary 
colors,  which  in  television  are  red.  blue. 
and  green.  In  transmitting  a  color  pic- 
ture, these  colors  are  electrically  sam- 
pled in  rapid  sequence  and  combined. 
The  combination  is  then  transmitted  as 
a  unit  over  a  standard  television  trans- 
mitter. 

At  the  receiving  end,  the  single  tele- 
vision signal  is  fed  to  an  electronic  ar- 
rangement which  is  the  inverse  of  the 
sampler  at  the  pick-up.  The  combina- 
tion is  separated  and  a  signal  represent- 
ing each  color  goes  to  a  tube  in  the  re- 
ceiver which  reproduces  a  pictiire  in  that 
particular  color.  The  three  separate 
colors  are  then  viewed  simultaneously 
as  a  single,  complete  color  picture. 

The  RCA  all-eiectromc  color  televi- 
sion system  retains  all  of  the  black-and- 
I  picture  characteristics,  such  as  the 
of  Lmes  and  fields  per  second, 
and  to  these  adds  color.  The  picture  de- 
tail, smoothness  of  motion  and  other 
characteristics  are  the  same  as  for  black 
and  white.  It  is  as  high  in  definition 
as  black  and  white.  This  is  funda- 
BEsental.  Dr.  Engstrom  said,  for  to  ac- 


complish less  would  be  to  ndtice  color 
television  to  something  secondary  to  the 
present  black-and-white  television  sys- 
tem, and  hence  of  uncertain  lasting 
utility. 


Wasliittiton   ?oXl6ct   Moves   tke   Natkm 
Qoscr  t»  Rain 


EXTEKSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPKSSKNTATIVES 

Thursdaf,  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  official  debasement  of  the  pound 
sterling  and  in  its  wake  the  currencies 
of  many  other  countries,  which  threatens 
to  become  universal  and  which  pro- 
foundly altered  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  in  its  relation  to  those  cur- 
rencies, is  hifihly  indicative  of  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  regimes  controlling 
the  goveraments  concerned.  Further,  it 
highlights  the  progress  those  political 
forces  are  making  in  tyrannizing  peo- 
ples ;  that  is.  attaining  c<»nplete  political 
control  over  their  actions,  variously 
termed  communism,  socialism,  fascism, 
nazism.  New  Dealism,  Pair  Dealism, 
statlsm.  welfare  state,  planned  econo- 
my, and  so  forth. 

About  300  years  ago  a  prominent  Eng- 
lish knight,  addressing  the  House  of 
Lords,  said: 

The  steps  by  which  the  Bcnnan  sUte  de- 
scended were  visible  moat  by  the  general  al- 
teration of  their  coins:  and  tliere  is  no  surer 
symptom  of  consumption  m  state  than  the 
corruption  of  money. 

Assuredly  one  of  the.  if  not  the  most 
important  chapter  m  the  history  of  the 
decadence  of  western  civilization  wUl 
deal  with  the  almost  universal  debase- 
ment of  money  that  is  taking  place  In 
this  period  of  the  world's  history. 

Though  the  debasement  of  monef 
since  ancient  tunes  has  been  resorted  to 
by  politicians  in  practically  every  nation 
of  the  world  there  is  certainly  no  record 
of  such  all-embracing  and  extensive  de- 
basement as  has  taken  place  since  World 
War! 

Furthermore,  until  the  present  uni\'er- 
sai  money  debauch  began  mankind 
looked  upon  this  practice  as  an  immiti- 
gated  evil,  as  a  system  of  political  rob- 
bery and  legalized  bilking  of  creditors 
by  debtors.  But  in  our  time  so  great  has 
beconve  the  power  of  politics  thix>ughout 
the  wOTid  as  to  actuaUy  make  it  possible 
for  it  to  legalize  this  highway  robbery — 
aye,  even  to  give  it  appearance  of  respect- 
ability, thanks  to  the  creation  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

This  international  political  scheme 
gives  legal  sanction  to  the  debasement  of 
the  currencies  that  has  taken  place  and 
to  the  great  disturbance  caused  thereby 
in  the  relationship  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  that  of  those  cvirrencies.  The 
reduction  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
pound  and  that  of  nearly  all  the  other 
currencies  that  followed  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 30  percent.    In  practice  this 
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ao  forth.    Abo.  It 
win 
GorenuBait  4atis  fts 

Tim  li  but  ftn- 
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Mftjuard  Keynes.  tlM  grastcik  aMMtary 
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to 
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importAnt  provlskm 
1  eopled  from  Keyiws'  plan 
Unloa. 
and  the  Ad- 
cttd  practlcftlly 
nibber  stamp  what 
Lrt  anyvat  who  4aaMa 
tMs  read  my  stateownt  rrtattnc  to  this 
potnt  toUtled  nrbo  Derlsed  the  So- 
OftlM  BRttoa  Woods  Proposal  for  sn 
teleiaaUopal  Monetary  Fund"  on  pa«e 
19tT  of  the  House  Binklng  and  Currency 
CMnmtttee  beartnit^  of  1945  on  H  R.  2311. 
or  IB  the  OoacutsKioif  u.  Rzcoeo.  page 
ttn.  Mar  22.  IMS.  as  well  as  In  the  Com- 
■lerdal  and  Financial  Chronicle  in  serial 
fonn.  beglnntnf  May  24.  IMS. 

The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  M  Anderson, 
noted  International  monetary  authority, 
referring  to  the  Morgenthau  drafts  and 
the  ClcarlBC  Untoo.  said  "both  the  plans 
are  British  plans. "  Dr  Mekhior  Palyt 
another  outstanding  International  au- 
on  tlw  lohAaet,  nld  "the  two 
are  kSeatteal  In  alBost  eTerytlrinf 
but  techniraltttrs  - 

Many  other  aottaorttks  noted  the  llke- 
Bcas  of  the  two  adiOBes.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  by  members  of  the  Bnti<h 
Parliament.  In  fact,  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  disprove  the  contention 
that  the  sitfistanuve  prwrtrtonft  of  the 
btcmatlooaJ  Monetary  Pond  were  writ- 
ten by  Keynea  The  late  Harry  D.  White. 
It  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
statement  denying  my 
analysis  showing  Item  by  item  that  the 
Woods  agreement  for  an  Inter - 
Pund  was  written  by 
Keynes  but  he  effered  not  one  Mt  of  erl- 
dence  !n  proof  of  his  claim 

A  great  portkm  of  the  public,  and  I 
■MMt  say  wtth  much  regret,  the  Ooogress 
la  a  wb<rfe.  were  mduced  to  approve  the 
International  Monetary  Pund  agreement 
IB  the  beUM  that  lU  purpose  was  to 
■taMltie  tha  valse  of  money  in  the  sense 
of  malntalnlBC  a  fixed  purchasmg  power. 
,  was  not  Lord  Keynes' 
Idea  was  to  mamtaln  a 
Thange  rate  between  the  seireral 
not  tha  value  or  purchasing 
of  the  cuiTMeiw  In  terms  of  serr- 


an  advocate  of  pnnUng- 
Hls  aim  In  cstabUshtng 
IntematiOBal  Monetary  FODd  was 
dinate  the  ipwd  of  tha  prhMiif 

of    the    political    regimes   coo- 

•a  aft  to  Btaintam  a  more  or  Im* 

between  the  ■"inmift 

omts  MtfMftd.     However. 

to  prwvldft  to  tha  fund 

to  permit  the  poUUcal 


rcglffle  to  each  one  of  the  countries  be- 
fund  to  resort  to  unlimited 
of  Its  ctirrency.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Keynes  In  a  long 
letter  to  ltS3  urged  President  Roosevelt 
la  print  iMney  to  cure  the  depression. 
This  advice  was  accepted  and  carried  out 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  And  what 
pnce  printing-pren  Boncy  to  the  United 
»!  Prtottog-pre»  money  has  al- 
engtdfed  a  large  segment  of  the 
and  threatens  to  Inundate  the  re- 
matoder.  Back  of  this,  of  course,  as  pre- 
vloosly  noted.  L<  the  moral  degeneracy  of 
the  forces  controlling  govenunents. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  was  so 
taken  m  t>y  Lord  Keynes'  scheme  that  the 
two  first  drafts  for  an  International 
monetary  stabtllzaUon  fund  put  out  by 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau 
actually  contained  a  provision  which 
would  have  directly  obligated  the  United 
States  to  assume  foreign  debts  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  coarse,  through  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  $4.MOi)00.000  gift  loan 
and  the  International  Monetary  Pund 
we  are.  to  a  sense,  doinc  Urn  same  in- 
directly, to  a  iniaiiiii.  at  kast 

This  monetary  debasement  will  have 
the  effect  of  substantially  raising  the 
United  States  price  of  gold  In  terms  of 
certain  foreign  currencies.  So  we  may 
expect  an  additional  flow  of  the  yellow 
metal  to  the  United  States,  thus  adding 
to  our  inflation  potential  and  sterile  gold 
hoard. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  sliver-  and  gold-buying  programs 
is  a  root  cause  of  the  perturt>ed  world  In 
which  we  are  now  living.  The  great  im- 
balance of  the  holding  of  these  metals. 
principally  of  gold,  of  course,  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  such  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  makmt; 
for  trade  restrictions,  tmilateral  trade 
agreements,  multiple  currencies.  Import 
quotas,  and  so  forth,  and  disorganization 
of  totematlonal  trade. 

Political  expediency,  not  principle. 
prompted  the  Washington  politicians  to 
approve  the  debasement  of  the  pound 
sterling  that  led  to  the  avalanche  of  de- 
basements in  other  countries.  They  well 
knew  that  this  act  can  do  no  more  than 
temporarily  improve  England's  poftltlon. 

By  our  silver -purchase  program  the 
Roosevelt  administration  drained  China 
practically  dry  of  silver — China  was  on  a 
silver  standard — which  completely  dl.s- 
orcanmd  her  economy,  laid  her  wide 
open  to  attack  by  Japan  and  formed  a 
solid  footing  lor  the  Ccmununist  control 
of  China  which  now  exists. 

Three  times  in  1934  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment protested  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  that  our  silver-buy- 
ing program  was  bringing  nun  to  China 
and  reQueated  that  It  be  discontinued. 
but  our  Department  of  State  lent  only  a 
deaf  ear  to  the^  pleadings.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  was  charged 
arith  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
tha  silver- purchase  program,  yet.  stianift 
to  say.  In  1939.  S  years  after  those  pro* 
tests  were  made  and  China  was  In  dire 
distress  as  a  result  of  losing  her  silver. 
and  to  dancer  ot  losing  her  struggle 
against  Japan,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage.  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, when  I  questioned  Mr.  Morgenthau 


about  these  protests  he  admitted  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  them  before. 
This  should  give  one  an  Idea  of  the  kind 
of  administration  we  had  in  Washington 
at  that  time. 

Through  the  gold-buying  program  the 
New  Deal  administration  fumlahftd  an 
immense  amount  of  war  materlab  to 
Japan  which  gave  her  great  effective- 
ness in  her  attack  upon  China— whom 
we  had  already  so  greatly  weakened  by 
draining  her  of  her  silver.  The  New 
Deal  bought  about  $750,000,000  worth  of 
gold  from  Japan,  paying  her  a  high  pre- 
mium, gold  which  we  neither  needed  or 
ever  used.  We  paid  for  that  gold  with 
scrap  iron.  oil.  airplane  engines  and 
parts,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
Japan  later  threw  back  at  us  maiming 
and  killing  our  boys  In  the  Pacific. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  John  Bassett 
Moore.  America's  greatest  international 
lawyer,  says  in  his  forthcoming  Memoirs 
that  our  foreign  policy  is  "insanity"? 
What  earthly  justification  could  the  New 
Deal  possibly  conjure  up  to  support  any 
claim  of  Interest  in  saving  China,  or.  for 
that  matter,  any  other  country,  from 
communism? 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  New  Deal  gold  and  silver  buy- 
ing program  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
making  other  nations  more  friendly  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  It  has 
done  anything  but  create  enmity  toward 
thi.s  country  of  ours  I  should  like  to  have 
someone  point  It  out.  No  words  can  ex- 
press the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
Bank,  which  we  were  assured  would  cure 
England's  trouble  and  were  to  provide 
the  last  gift,  has  utterly  failed.  The 
f4  000.000.000-gift  loan  went  down  a  rat 
hole  and  left  England  worse  off  than 
before.  Now  the  Marshall  plan  is  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  as  ineffective  in  pulling 
Socialist  England  out  of  its  doldrums  as 
the  other  gifts  we  had  made  her. 
Whether  the  Washington  politicians  took 
this  step  of  monetary  debauchment  as 
an  expedient  in  desperation  for  want 
of  courage  and  integrity  to  face  the 
facts  and  frankly  admit  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  has  failed  as  completely  as 
the  ether  measures,  or  whether  guided 
by  a  determination  to  further  move 
toward  integrating  the  economy  of  the 
Umted  States  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
thus  compelling  our  people  to  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  living  by  making  our 
country  a  dumping  ground  for  cheap 
British  goods,  is  uncertain. 

But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  That 
aince  this  monetary  debasement  must 
inevitably  create  a  bigger  problem  than 
the  one  It  was  alleged  to  cure,  other 
drastic  political  measures  await  us. 
Secretary  Snyder  says  that  the  United 
States  price  of  gold  $35  per  ounce,  will 
not  be  raised.  But  is  it  within  the  power 
of  the  Washington  politicians  to  make 
good  this  assertion?  Only  the  future 
will  answer  this  question.  That  tremen- 
dous pressure  will  be  exerted  in  that 
direction  no  one  who  understands  the 
altiuitlon  will  doubt.  The  gold-mining 
Interests  In  this  country  that  have  been 
pressing  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold  will  have  a  pretty  good  Justification 
now  for  demanding  this.  Smce  the 
United  States  price  of  gold  is  raised  for 
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foreign  goods  producers,  which  this  so- 
called  Devaluation  Act  has  effected,  what 
possible  argument  can  be  adduced  to 
counter  a  demand  by  our  gold  producers 
that  they  receive  dke  treatment. 

A  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
should  be  mentioned  here.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  official  debase- 
ment of  the  pound  and  other  foreign 
currencies,  which  was  participat«d  in  by 
the  Truman  administration,  altered  the 
exchange  value  of  the  American  dollar 
in  relation  to  the  foreign  currencies  In- 
volved. Yet  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uriited  Slates  says  in  the  clearest  terms 
that  the  Congress  and  it  alone  shall  have 
power  over  our  money. 

Two  other  sources  will  have  the  effect 
of  pressuring  the  Washington  politicians 
into  raising  the  Treasury  pnce  of  gold 
and  further  debasing  the  dollar.  The 
debasement  of  the  pound  .sterling  and 
tiie  other  currencves  will  have  the  effect 
of  cutting  down  American  exports.  It 
will  be  possible  for  England  and  other 
foreign  countries  to  undersell  our  mer- 
chants, certainly  with  respect  to  many 
items.  They  have  already  begun  to  do 
so.  If  the  Snyder-Cripps  debasement 
scheme  really  works  as  those  gentlemen 
have  given  the  world  to  understand  It 
will — that  is,  if  British  and  other  foreign 
goods  come  into  our  market  in  the  vol- 
ume which  the  debasement  procedure 
anticipates,  keep  your  eye  on  Congress 
and  see  what  happens.  Members  of  this 
body  a'lU  quickly  hear  from  their  con- 
stituents who  are  losing  their  business 
and  their  jobs  t>ecause  of  the  dumping 
mto  Uus  country  of  cheaper  foreign 
goods. 

The    New    Deal    Frankenstein    doth 
grind  and  not  so  slowly  either. 


[^ 


Statement  of  Potky  Adopted  by  Western 
States  Coeference,  San  Francisco,  CaKf. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  COLOllADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENT ATI  V  ES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscoeo  the  statement  of  policy  adopted 
by  the  Western  States  I>emocratic  Con- 
ference which  convened  recently  in  San 
Francisco.  Calif  : 

The  Western  States  Democratic  Conference 
to  eompoMd  of  representatlre  members  of 
tb*  DHiioerattc  Party  from  all  of  tbe  11 
WcBtars  SUtet.  Alaska  and  HawaU.  It  bas 
act  for  two  fuil  day*  wtth  the  principal  of- 
floara  of  the  Pvder&l  Government  who  are 
diargcd  with  adziUnisterlng  our  domestic  and 
economic  program. 

We  have  considered  with  them  the  prob- 
lems, the  needs,  and  tfce  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  our  area  under  tne  general  head- 
ings o*  Job*,  land,  water,  power,  and  other 
resources.  We  reafBrm  our  support  of  the 
national  democratic  platform  and  the  poli- 
cies of  Presklent  Truman,  and  we  adopt  this 
■tatameot  of  a  program  for  the  West.  This 
program  will  Icsurt  the  continued  building 
of  a  strong  national  economy  with  fuH  pro- 
vision for  the  axpanalon  and  development  of 


cur  area.  Every  Wectexn  Democratic  candi- 
date should  campaign  on  this  program  in 
1050. 

The  Republican  Party.  In  the  BghUeth 
Congress  opposed  the  prmclples  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  damaged  the  West.  In  the  Eighty- 
first  Congrem.  the  Republicans  have  con- 
tinued their  tactics  of  salxnage.  We  are 
shocked  tiiat  western  Republicans.  CJare- 
gardlng  western  Interests,  hare  ocK^tlnu&Uy 
joined  tn  these  tactics. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  West  has  grown 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  area.  Its  re- 
sources, properly  used  and  conserved,  can 
provide  more  Joba.  more  and  better  homes, 
mcx^  productive  farms,  greater  Industry  and 
commerce.  &ner  liatural  playgrounds,  and  a 
richer  lUe  for  all  of  us. 

Our  fellow  citizens  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
are  entitled  to  full  representation  and  par- 
ticipation In  our  National  Government.  We 
strongly  urge  'heir  Immediate  admission  to 
statehood. 

JOH  AND  aatasm 

The  manpower  of  the  West  is  Its  greatest 
asset.  The  national  objective  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion ol  our  more  than  $300,000,000,000  econ- 
omy to  a  »300 ,000.. 000.000  level.  The  West. 
with  Its  greatly  Increased  manpower  and  its 
natural  resoarces,  has  an  Immense  contribu- 
tion to  make  toward  reaching  this  objec- 
tive. 

We  must  encourage  the  continued  and 
rapid  development  of  industry,  land  and 
water  resources  In  the  West  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  increased  populatkn.  We  stand 
for  fair  treatment  of  business  and  industry 
In  freight  rates,  transportation  facilities, 
credit  opportunities  and  protection  of  small 
business  against  monopoly  and  unfair  dis- 
crimination. We  recommend  to  the  Congnm 
the  passive  of  the  Economir  Expansion  Act 
of  1949.  and  we  commend  the  National  Ad- 
mlntsuatlon  for  Its  fight  for  these  objec- 
tives. 

We  want  no  special  favors.  We  ask  only 
equal  treatment  with  other  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

We  favor  an  integrated  policy  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide basis  to  permit  the  expansion  of 
industry  and  Job  opportunities  In  the  West 
without  Interruption.  The  Democratic  pro- 
gram promotes  business  and  industry  in  the 
West  and  in  the  Territories  of  HawaU  and 
Alaska  and  assures  full,  fair  Job  opportunity. 
Business  expansion  creates  full  employment 
and  job  opportunities.  Jobs  and  job  oppor- 
tunities must  be  secure  against  economic 
uncertainties  and  against  discrimination  in 
employment  because  oC  race,  creed,  or  color. 
The  new  minimum-wage  law  adtyted  by  the 
Democratic  Eighty -first  Congress  helps  pro- 
tect the  West's  traditionally  high  employ- 
ment standards.  Those  standards  should  be 
further  safegruarded  Ijy  extension  of  this  law 
to  cover  more  groups  and  by  the  enactment 
of  complementary  uniform  State  minimum - 
wage  laws.  Collective  bargaining  In  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  be- 
tween management  and  labor  must  not  be 
restricted  by  repressive  and  discriminatory 
Government  controls  against  either  employer 
or  employee 

We  strenuotMly  urge  the  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  We  are  determined  to 
continue  the  pattern  of  sound  lat)or-manage- 
ment  rcUtions  dereiopwl  by  the  Democratic 
Party  sines  1032. 

Low  employment  standards  anywhere  In 
the  country  hurt  the  West.  Real  progress 
In  protecting  human  rights  was  made  when 
the  Democratic  Eighty-first  Congress  voted 
to  raise  the  mlnlra«n-wage  level  to  75  cents 
an  hour  We  condemn  the  BepubUean  op- 
position which  caused  the  exclusion  of  some 
from  protection  and  blocked  extension  of 
minimnm-wage  protection  to  mUilons  more 
who  deserve  to  be  covered. 

We  condemn  the  Republican  leadership 
In  the  Congress  which  conspired  while  giv- 


ing lip  service  to  dvU  rights,  to  alter  tbs 
Senate  rules  to  block  the  enactment  of  civil- 
rights  measures. 

We  are  proud  that  oar  Democratic  Con- 
gress passed  a  comprehmslve  boosing  law 
wfatfCfa  wUl  provide  low -rent  boosing  for  Vom^ 
Incooie  families  and  wUl  raplaee  slimis  wltk 
parks  aod  decent  homes.  We  call  for  ex- 
panskm  of  this  program,  which  realizes  that 
the  root  of  tme  Americanism  Is  In  our  home 
life,  to  encourage  cooperative  housing  {voj- 
ects,  eepeclally  for  our  veterans,  and  to  pro- 
mote better  bousing  at  lower  cost  (or  mlddle- 
inccme  (amiilea. 

We  recommend  a  remirvcy  of  aU  VsdMai 
Income  and  excise  taxes,  as  recommendatf 
by  the  President.  We  heartily  commend  the 
steps  taken  by  the  President  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
Tif»t.adnin  and  tcff  his  other  actions  to  pronrate 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  In  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

LANS  AKB  PKOPLS 

The  land  of  the  West  Is  vast,  fertile,  and 
productive.  We  must  find  market;:  for  Its 
great  crops.  We  must  protect  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  who  work  the  land  from  eco- 
nomic losses  they  cannot  control.  We  must 
protect  the  soil  Itself  from  abuse  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  wage  earners  of  America  are  the  chief 
consumers  of  farm  products.  The  interests 
of  farmers  and  workers  are  indivisible. 
Neither  the  farmer -producer  lior  the  worker- 
consumer  slMuld  be  confused  by  those  who 
woul<!  set  one  against  another.  The  road 
from  the  farmers  of  the  West  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  East  should  not  be  blocked 
by  high  and  discriminatory  freight  rates. 

The  farmer  cannot  close  down  his  farm 
nor  cut  production  when  prices  drop,  "ma 
U  particularly  true  to  the  West,  which  pro- 
duce* 60  percent  of  the  tree  and  vine  crops 
which  require  years  of  cultivation  When 
there  are  surpluses  our  growers  should  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the  chance  of  Govern- 
ment purchase  in  oider  to  get  a  return  for 
their  labor,  inat^ari  they,  and  other  farm- 
ers, should  be  protected  by  the  production- 
payment  plan  reccnimended  by  Secretary 
Brannan. 

Under  this  method  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct would  find  its  own  level  in  the  market. 
The  farmer  would  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  difference  between  the  stipiKirt 
price  and  the  average  market  price.  Produc- 
tion payments  would  provide  fair  farm  in- 
come and  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer. 
This  plan  avoids  the  present  double  tmrden 
on  the  taxpayer  of  paying  for  the  support 
program  and  paying  the  support  price  In  the 
market. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Demo- 
cratic Congress  has  restored  the  grain -storage 
facilities  and  tmdone  the  crippling  legisla- 
tion of  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  tn 
this  field. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  for  the  reciprocal -trade 
program  which  provides  foreign  markets  for 
wmstem  farm  products. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  congressional 
majority  fw  Its  support  c«  farmer  coopera- 
tives. 

The  independent  famlly-siaed  farm  must 
be  protected  against  agricultural  monopoly. 
We  favor  crop  umraaee  aod  disaster  loana 
which  aid  every  farnMr  In  coping  with  tbe 
hsBBTds  at  nature.  We  ooounend  the  Dem- 
ocratie  Bghty-flrst  Coiig^i  for  mdutUag 
In  the  housing  bUl  a  farm-boaslng  program 
of  direct  loans  and  grants. 

The  farm-laborers  oc  the  West,  who  bear 
a  special  burden  because  of  ttic  great  areas 
they  must  cover,  are  entitled  to  benefits  and 
protection  commensurate  with   their  work. 

Above  all,  our  wvstsrm  soil  must  be  pro- 
tected from  sroskM  ana  abuse.  We  endcaas 
tbs  soil  conservation  prograoi  wtilcb  was 
ruthlessly  cut  by  the  Eightieth  Congress 
and  restored  and  expanded  by  tlis  Democratic 
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A  Tai  InccatiTe  Bill 


Um 


catx  TO 

our  d«*p  appraclation  to  th« 

t.  Cablnat  nwmhari.  and  other 

and  !t«****^   party   leader* 

Intetaat  ta  our  wc*t«m  prob- 

•etlv*  participaUon  In 

of  the  Weatcrn  State* 
DeiBocratlc  Conference.  pUdge  ouraetv**  to 
work  for  Um  adUevenMnt  o(  thla  procram. 
W*  ■up^ort  our  Praaldtnt  and  our  fellow 
IVmoerau  in  Concre**  ta  ttoelr  flc&t  for  tt. 
We  caU  opoa  aU  Um  paopi*  of  tk*  W«*t  to 
elect  caadtdatca  who  wUl  flcbt  for  It. 


Rcpathatc  AacrioBt  Vatiaf  in  luliu 
ElectioBt 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

cr  uictaaut 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiVRBBSNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  placed  on  the  Clerk's  desk  a  bill 
to  pnmde  for  the  oaturalizatlcn  of 
tonutr  rtt*f»^«  of  the  United  States  who 
loat  United  States  citizenship  by  voting 
In  a  political  election  in  Italy  after  Oc- 
tobn*  13.  1M3  and  before  the  enactment 
of  this  act.  The  history  of  the  condi- 
tions abroad  making  necessary  the  en- 
•ctoaent  of  this  bUJ  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  generally  known  that  many  per- 
sons while  cttaen>  of  the  United  States 
voted  iB  Italy  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  .<«riou&  consequence  of  their  acts  but 
who.  neverlheiess.  lort  Amolcan  dtisen- 
shlp  under  the  in  on  Mens  of  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940.  which  became  eflectlve 
en  January  13.  1941.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  communication  facili- 
ties throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world 
were  disrupted  as  a  result  of  war  condi- 
tions and  on  account  of  the  paramount 
interest  In  news  coucefning  the  war.  lit- 
tle space  was  glvcB  iB  the  press  to  the 
passage  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 
Therefore,  many  persons  voted  in  Italy 
who  would  not  have  done  so  had  they 
had  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
act  they  would  forfeit  their  cil;aciuhip  in 
the  United  States,  the  greotirt  country 
In  the  world.  These  pervm.«.  many 
urged  by  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
United  States  who  were  considered  well- 
tn  world  affairs,  and  others, 
by  listening  to  the  Voice  of 
America  over  the  radio,  did  what  they 
felt  to  be  their  duty,  not  only  to  their 
own  Nation  but  to  the  whole  world,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism, the  greatest  menace  to  freedom. 

The  Bghtieth  Congress  failed  to  ap- 
prove legislation  to  enable  these  persons 
to  rtgftlB  their  cltiisnshlp;  it  U  up  to 
this  Coogrcas  to  pass  this  bill  protecting 
these  forawr  ctttteiMOf  ttoe  Unltad  SUtes 
and  turfoot  tne  Injwtlee  tafllctcd  upon 
them. 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  HSW  TOUC 

D*  THB  HOUai  or  BKPRESENTAT1VB8 

Thunday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day mtrodurrd  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUvcs  a  bill  entitled  The  Tax  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1950"  because  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  the  time  to  correct  existing 
defects  In  the  Federal  tax  structure  in 
order  to  preserve  our  prosperity.  There 
are  abundant  signs  that  we  can  achieve 
a  balanced  and  highly  productive  econ- 
omy following  the  postwar  period  of  in- 
flation and  readjustment  if  we  adopt  a 
sound  fiscal  policy.  Such  a  policy  would 
stimulate  increa.sed  purchases  of  goods 
by  the  consuminh  public  and  give  neces- 
sary Incentives  to  Job-creating  invest- 
ment withouv  reducing  Federal  revenues. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  all  when  the 
Congress  can  substantially  reduce  the 
tax  burden  in  all  income  brackets.  This 
we  are  unable  to  do  now  if  we  are  to  ful- 
fill our  world-wide  responsibilities,  but 
we  can  make  immediate  revisions  in  the 
Interest  of  Incentive. 

These  principles  have  guided  me  In 
framing  the  tax-revision  bill.  The  biU 
makes  a  number  of  changes  of  a  limited 
nature  in  the  Federal  tax  structure  in 
order  to  stabilize  industry  and  stimulate 
employment  and  consumption. 

First  of  all.  provision  is  made  for  the 
reduction  of  certain  excise  ta.xes  and  the 
elimination  of  other.s.  Specifically.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  rates  be  reduced  on  toilet 
preparations,  long-distance  and  local 
telephone  service,  telegrams,  photo- 
graphic equipment  and  supplie.s.  and  the 
transportation  of  persons.  The  bill  elim- 
inates taxe*;  on  electric  light  bulbs  and 
on  baby  powder,  baby  oil.  and  similar 
preparations  intended  mainly  for  use  in 
the  care  of  infants.  It  also  exempts 
from  taxes  jewelry  items  sellinK  for  less 
than  $50.  furs  selling  for  less  than  $500. 
and  on  luggage  retailing  for  less  than 
$25.  This  treatment  of  jewelry,  furs, 
and  luggage  retains  the  full  rate  on 
luxury  Items  but  eliminates  taxes  on 
such  things  as  costume  Jewelry  and  on 
the  moderately  priced  fur  coats,  purses, 
wallets,  sulteeees  and  the  like  that  are 
bought  by  the  average  man  and  woman. 

The  net  effect  of  ail  the  above  changes 
would  be  to  eliminate  or  reduce  many  of 
the  taxes  that  are  most  onerous  to  con- 
sumers and  that  have  given  excises  their 
well-deserved  nickname  of  nuisance 
tax«.  The  hlfh  wartime  excises  were 
not  daslgwed  lurlmarily  to  produce  rev- 
enue but  were  imposed  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  coasumption  of  nonwar  com- 
modities Supplies  of  these  goods  In  the 
hands  of  producers  and  dealers  are  now 
adequate,  and  our  Job  Ir  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment in  these  industries  and  make 
their  products  available  to  the  public  at 
lower  prices. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  stagnant  con- 
dition of  our  capital  markets.  I  have  In- 
cluded In  the  bin  the  following  altera- 
tions In  capital  gains  taxation:  First,  re- 
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ctlon  or  the  tax  rate  on  long-term 
gains  to  10  percent;  second,  increasing  to 
$5,000  the  amount  by  which  capital  losses 
may  be  offset  against  ordinary  Income; 
and.  third,  shortening  the  holding  period 
to  3  months.  These  changes  will  en- 
courage the  flow  of  investment  funds 
that  provide  the  machines  and  tools  es- 
sential for  the  creation  of  well-paid  Job 
opportunities  In  Industry.  It  takes  an 
average  investment  of  about  $8,000  to 
provide  one  Job  In  modem  Industry.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  to  multi- 
ply this  figure  by  the  700.000  persons 
added  every  year  to  our  labor  force  to 
see  that  billions  of  dollars  of  new  money 
are  required  by  private  enterprise  each 
year  If  full  employment  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

There  is  virtually  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  double  taxation  of  dividend  in- 
come is  unjust.  Bearing  the  Treasury's 
revenue  needs  In  mind.  I  have  provided 
for  only  a  10-percent  dividend  credit  on 
Income  received  from  common  stock  in- 
vestments. This  will  not  undo  the  in- 
equitable arrangement  but  will  serve  as  a 
token  recognition  of  the  evil,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  convince  Investors  that  the  ad- 
ministration sympathizes  with  their 
problem.  The  gross  return  of  those  who 
assume  the  risks  of  industry  is  smaller  in 
relation  to  national  income  than  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties.  Furthermore,  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  dividends  received  by 
individuals  is  now  siphoned  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  than  was  the  case  in  the 
depression  years. 

We  must  admit  that  times  are  diflflcult 
and  uncertain  in  this  period  of  uneasy 
peace,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  average  individual  will  remain  un- 
willing to  venture  his  savings  unless  we 
make  these  long  overdue  changes  in 
capital  gains  and  dividend  taxation. 
The  added  incentives  are  even  more 
necessary  if  we  are  to  implement  the 
President's  point  four  by  stimulating  pri- 
vate Investment  abroad.  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  President's  program,  but  in  my 
judgment  it  is  doomed  to  failure  unless 
investment  is  encouraged  by  measures 
such  as  I  have  included  in  the  present 
bill.  I 

It  is  estimated  that  the  excise  and  div- 
idend tax  proposals  contained  in  this 
bill  will  involve  a  lo.ss  of  revenue  of  about 
$1  200.000.000.  This  is  divided  approxi- 
mately $616,000,000  in  the  case  of  ex- 
cises and  S560.000.000  by  reason  of  the 
dividend  credit.  The  revenue  effect  of 
the  capital  gains  tax  proposals  cannot 
be  gaged  closely.  Capital  gains  taxes 
are  not  primarily  regarded  as  revenue 
features  ot  the  tax  system,  and  since  the 
present  high  rates  curtail  the  volume 
of  transactions  in  the  capital  markets, 
deter  individuals  from  selling  their 
homes  to  take  up  employment  in  other 
localities,  and  generally  Impede  the 
transfer  of  all  types  of  assets,  it  may  well 
be  that  a  lower  rate  will  increase  reve- 
nues. 

It  Is  with  reluctance  that  In  this  meas- 
ure I  advocate  an  increase  In  the  cor- 
poration Income  tax  rate  at  a  time  when 
we  are  striving  to  lower  costs  and  prices, 
but  I  have  concluded  that  this  tax  would 
be  les.*;  Injurious  to  the  economy  than  any 
XCV— App. 


other  proposal  I  can  think  of  to  sustain 
Federal  revenues.  I  have  recommended 
an  Increase  in  the  corporate  rate  of 
four  points  and  have  limited  the  In- 
crease to  the  calendar  years  1950  and 
1951.  This  would  yield  about  $1,200,000.- 
000  a  year  and  off.set  the  temporary  rev- 
enue loss  resulting  from  the  excise  and 
divided  proposals.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Incentive  Tax  Act  of  1950  would 
stabilize  industry  and  expand  produc- 
tion, the  actual  added  cost  to  business 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

It  IS'  my  opinion  that  if  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  cooperate  to  hold 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  calendar 
year  1950  to  about  $41,000,000,000  and 
pass  this  tax  measure  malting  it  law 
effective  January  1,  1950,  we  will  not 
have  to  increase  tax  rates  further  to 
enable  us  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1951.  In  fact.  I 
believe  that  the  incentives  to  consump- 
tion, industry,  and  Investment  provided 
in  this  bill  will  be  reflected  in  increased 
national  Income  and  hence  in  tax  reve- 
nues and  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
reduce  individual  income  tax  rates  in 
fiscal  1952. 


Georfc  B.  Parker 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVB3 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  passing  of  a  truly  great 
Oklaboman — and  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  editors. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  "Deac  '  Parker 
lost  a  friend  who  cannot  be  replaced. 
His  ever  present  help  and  advice,  his 
good  humor  and  ability  to  see  clearly 
through  the  complications  of  great  pub- 
lic questions  made  him  a  friend  whose 
advice  and  counsel  were  of  tremendous 
value. 

American  journalism,  and  through  it 
this  Nation  and  the  world,  are  better 
because  of  "Deac"  Parker.  He  had  that 
rare  quality  of  ability  and  good  humor; 
of  kindness  and  fairness  that  made  his 
editorials  outstanding. 

First  as  a  reporter,  then  as  an  editor, 
and  then  as  editor  in  chief  of  a  great 
chain  of  newspapers,  he  always  sought 
for  truth  and  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.  Fearless  yet  fair,  the 
good  American  common  sense  that  he 
always  possessed  marked  his  copy  with 
a  distinct  flavor  that  made  his  unsigned 
editorials  always  recognizable  by  his 
friends  and  associates. 

The  inspiration,  training,  and  help  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  extend  to  any  kid 
reporter  or  friend  will  live  long  after  him. 

No  one  man  could  possibly  sum  up 
those  things  that  made  "Deac"  Parker 
whht  he  was.  Wherever  the  working 
press  gathers  for  years  to  come,  the 
stories  about  him  will  become  a  great 
legend  of  American  Journalism — and  the 


right  t3T5e  to  keep  It  tops  among  all  pro- 
fessions. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
tributes  written  of  this  kindly  friend  of 
all  who  were  lucky  enough  to  have  known 
hlro: 

I  From  the  Washington  News] 

A    aSAOn'S   APPftECUTlOM    OF    CBGCCK    B.    TULKVi 

Th«  Washington  Newt  Monctoy  told  of 
the  death  of  George  B  Parker,  editor  In 
chief.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Parker.  I  do  know 
the  editorials  be  wrote.  I  have  read  them. 
I  am  one  of  the  little  people  of  America. 
There  are  at  least  100,000,000  of  us,  maybe 
more. 

We  do  not  manage  great  Industries,  we 
do  not  belong  to  the  great  labor  unions.  We 
are  not  generals  and  admirals.  We  are  Just 
the  little  people  who  make  up  the  core  of 
this  great  country.  None  of  us  is  In  Con- 
gress. None  of  ub  has  any  say  what  taxes  we 
pay  or  where  the  money  we  pay  1$  spent. 
We  are  just  little  people. 

But  the  editorials  of  the  News,  some  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Parker,  others  supervised  by 
him.  give  us  grreat  comfort.  They  have  made 
us  feel  we  are  not  alone  in  a  bewildering 
world. 

The  little  people  mourn  the  passing  of 
a  great  man.  May  a  merciful  God  have  tol- 
erance and  mercy  on  the  aoul  of  George  B. 
Parker. 

Paamc  J.  Muucsuf. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October 
11,  19491 

CEOBCE     B.     PAKKXX 

We  had  not  Ijeen  very  long  In  this  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  write  things  for  newspapers. 
One  day  one  of  our  efforts  was  handed  to  a 
man  that  we  had  not  hitherto  seen  on  the 
copy  desk — a  fellow  from  Oklahoma.  As  did 
all  desk  men  he  made  quite  a  few  changes. 
But  unlike  other  desk  men  he  walked  to 
where  we  sat  and  explained  why  he  had  mad* 
those  changes. 

The  desk  man  was  George  B.  Parker,  known 
throughout  the  newspaper  world  as  "Deac"* 
Parker;  he  did  look  like  a  deacon,  too. 
When  we  read  yesterday  afternoon's  paper 
we  learned  that  he  had  died. 

"Deac"  Parker  became  the  editor  In  chief 
of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  In  a  dis- 
tinguished career  punctuated  by  award  of  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  editorial  writing.  He  re- 
mained always  the  same  decent,  kindly  man 
who  could  take  time  out  to  explain  things  to 
a  k.d  reporter. 

IProm  the  Cleveland  Press  of  October   11, 

19491 

HE  wm.  y-oaxvzx  be  an  iNspaanoH 

(By  Louis  B.   Seltzer) 

PABis. — One  cloudy  morning  almost  30 
years  ago  we  came  to  work  at  the  Press  oOc* 
to  find  a  new  editor  on  the  Job.  He  didnt 
stay  new  for  long.  By  the  time  the  bom* 
edition  had  started  revolving  on  the  pre**** 
several  hours  later,  he  was  like  an  old  shoe 
to  every  one  of  us,  and  as  comfortable. 

Tall,  lean,  friendly  "Deac"  Parker  capti- 
vated the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press  as  no 
one  before  him  or  since. 

He  was  the  sotil  of  American  Journalism. 
He  wanted  the  profession  he  loved  so  deeply 
and  graced  so  well  to  be  the  most  honored  of 
all,  and  strove  throughout  his  lifetime  to 
make  It  so. 

If  It  Is  true  that  a  man  gives  strength  to 
other  men  and  endows  them  with  some  of 
his  own  virtue,  then  we  who  were  fortunat* 
enough  to  have  lived  professionally  tbo*« 
few  short  years  in  Cleveland  with  Deac 
Parker  as  our  chief  are  better  men  In  tverf 
respect  for  the  prlvUegts. 
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Thurtdat.  October  13.  1949 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  majority  of  the  people  are  in- 
duced by  faUbctoua  propacbnda  and  de- 
ception to  vote  for  placing  In  the  hands 
of  either  of  the  Btajor  parties  the  power 
to  administer  the  government,  the  peo- 
ple loae. 

When  a  majority  of  the  people  go  to 
tbe  poll*  aod  defeat  either  of  the  major 
parties  that  adrocates  axMl  upholds  high 
principle  and  haumtLj  in  Bovemment.  the 
people  again  kiee,  because: 

It  U  a  greater  victory  to  be  defeated 
advocating  and  upholding  high  principle 
in  government  than  It  is  to  win  an  elec- 
tion by  deception.  The  party  defeated 
may  not  have  the  power  to  administer 
the  goremaient.  but  the  party  elected 
by  deception  must  keep  up  its  deceptions 
tn  order  to  stay  In  power  and  all  of  the 
peoirie.  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
and  others  become  the  rictlms  of  the 
party  that  has  gained  power  by  decep- 
tkm. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

Tou  ran  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.  Tou  can  fool  all  of  the  people  sooie 
al  tba  tbae.  Bat  you  cant  fool  all  ot  the 
people  all  at  tbe  tlsM. 

•Rie  time  has  come  to  stop  deceiving 
the  people.  They  are  getting  wise  to 
the  dual  policy  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Republican  Party  by  its  poHcy  of  at- 
tempting to  out  deceive  the  deceptions 
of  the  Democratic  Party  has  met  defeat 
after  defeat,  and  the  people  are  getting 
wtwt  very  f««t  to  the  deceptions  of  the 
Democratic  Party 

In  a  review  of  Pellx  Morley*s  book. 
tbe  Power  and  the  People,  the  follow- 
loff  statement  Is  apropos  of  the  rapidly 
ffewing  der.-ptive  propai^nda  used  In 
potitleai  acUvltla  in  the  United  States: 

Tbm  sptfl  of  tbt  dsaMgOgue  widens  In  tba 
IhmL  As  the  Orrrenuaent  estends  its  eon- 
•Ml  over  tbe  ItTee  ot  tbe  per>plc.  the  deoM- 
who  te  St  onea  tbe  product  and  the 
at  damoeraey.  feaaonas  more  and 
pUuatbt*.  telimg  paopis  alway*  what 
Oovarasaaat  can  do  for  tbaai.  until  they 
fovpet  what  saU-f(Jvarnaant  Msans  There 
baa  been.  Mr  liurley  thinks,  a  decay  In  tba 
ptXItlea]  thinking  of  Americans  Partly, 
this  la  •WMIC  to  tbe  fact  that  the  ortftiMl 


doetrlae.  takae  too  ma^  for  panted,  has 
aoi  bean  nourlabad  by  reatatament  and  dla- 
cuaslon.  so  that  lU  light  has  faUen.  like  the 
light  of  an  UQtrlmmed  lamp.  Bare  be  says: 
-T%e  flame  of  the  Republic  has  not  expired. 
But  tt  burns  more  dimly  than  it  did.  •  •  • 
The  American  system  of  ifovemment  Is  based 
OB  principles  that  &re  rtemal.  But  failure 
to  review  and  reconsider  those  principles 
oonsts fitly  has  played  into  the  bands  of  men 
who  woiild  Identify  them  with  the  horae- 
and-buggy  era.  It  goes  unnoticed — until  too 
late — that  strnunlinlng  the  horse  and  buggy 
ends  by  taking  man  back  to  the  era  of 
the  chariot.  And  the  ease  with  which  the 
accomplL<«hed  demagogue  can  practice  de- 
eaptton  la  due  not  so  much  to  the  lure  of 
bli  oratory  aa  to  the  ahocklng  lack  of  any 
critical  faculty  anxing  the  electorate." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Republican 
Party  to  return  to  its  traditional  policy 
of  advocating  and  upholding  high  prin- 
ciple In  government,  to  return  to  the 
party  the  people  can  look  to  for  depend- 
ability, respectability,  and  honesty  In 
Government  Instead  of  following  the 
me-too  policy  of  degeneration  which  has 
brought  only  defeat  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  to  all  the  people.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  successfully  deceived 
the  people  too  long  and  consequently  re- 
mained In  power  and  has  continued  to 
practice  Its  deceptions  t>ecause  It  knows 
that  a  change  of  course  would  be  dls- 
astrou-s  to  It. 

As  further  stated  In  the  Morley  re- 
view: 

A  deeper  reason  for  the  decay  of  American 
political  thinking  has  been  the  Impact  of 
Buropean  thought  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Mr.  Morley  says:  •The  greatest 
danger  to  the  Republic  ilea  In  the  Increasing 
tendency  to  abandon  the  American  In  favor 
of  tbe  Buropaan  political  phUoaophy.  The 
fundamental  leeaon  of  rerolutlons  needs  to 
be  laarnad  again.  It  Is  that  a  concentra- 
tion of  political  power  which  alms  to  libcraU 
men  from  oppression  almost  Invariably  ends 
in  oppression  as  great  or  greater  than  that 
which  Is  removed.  Otir  own  revolution  Is 
tbe  exception  that  proves  this  r\ile." 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  led 
into  the  trap  of  following  the  deceptions 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  people 
had  no  choice  between  the  two.  The 
traditional  percentage  in  favor  of  the 
incumbent  Democratic  Party  carried 
them  to  a  doubtful  minority  victory  last 
Novemt>er.  I  say  a  minority  victory  be- 
cause Tniman  was  not  elected  President 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  who  voted. 

The  naUonal  totals  are  as  follows: 
Dewey.  Thurmoiul.  Wallace,  etc..  24.  407.  ISS 

Truman 24.047.306 

Abort  of  a  majority .        3A0.  77t 

The  people  want  an  administration 
and  a  Chief  Executive  they  can  be  proud 
of.  elected  by  a  majority  of  their  votes. 
They  are  getting  very  tired  and  fed  up 
on  the  braaen  arrogance  of  the  present 
administration  with  jis  political  palsey- 
walsey  policy.  Its  Incompetent  appotnt- 
ments  to  high  ofBce.  excessive  spendln^r. 
burdensome  taxes,  and  lt.<?  promotion  of 
the  false  socialistic  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cnn  give  something  to  every- 
one without  costing  the  people  an>'thlng. 

The  people  of  Ruv-^la  were  led  to  be- 
lieve under  Stalin  that  "religion  Is  an 
opiate  to  the  people." 

The  Demccratic  Party  Is  operating  on 
the  belief  that  the  people  can  bt  opiated 
by  oOMof  them  aooicthlng  for  nothing 


before  they  wake  up  to  the  realization 
that  they  are  paying  the  bill  and  actually 
getting  nothing  but  debts,  deception,  and 
delusion. 

Our  Nation  was  established  "to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty"  and  we  must 
realize  what  has  been  happening  to  its 
foundations  from  neglect,  from  a  confu- 
sion of  words  and  from  the  importation 
of  alien  ideas. 

Defeat  of  the  Republican  Party  when 
it  upholds  high  principle,  decency,  and 
honesty  in  government  is  not  defeat  of 
the  party.  It  Is  defeat  for  all  of  the 
people,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  in  false 
propaganda  and  deception  by  the  oppo- 
sition. 

There  is  no  victory  In  wmnlng  an 
election  by  deception. 

There  is  no  defeat  in  losing  an  election 
upholding  the  truth  and  high  principle 
in  government. 


Detroit — Back  Door  for  Communists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cow- 
cRESsioNAi-  Record.  I  include  therein 
three  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
October  4  issue  of  Detroit's  leading  news- 
papers, the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  De- 
troit Times,  and  the  Detroit  News,  per- 
taining to  immigration  at  the  port  of 
Detroit. 

If  conditions  such  as  Indicated  exist, 
certainly  the  Immigration  ser%'lce  of  our 
Nation  has  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  matter 
of  national  security.  I  urge  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  having  jurisdiction 
over  this  subject  to  act  and  to  do  so 
without  further  delay. 
The  articles  follow: 

(From  tihe  Detroit  Free  Press] 
Transfer  from  Detroit  of  E.  E.  Adcock. 
Director  otf  Immigration  and  Natiirallzatlon. 
la  an  act  bv  his  superiors  In  Washington 
which  we  believe  deserves  very  penetrating 
Investigation. 

Adcock.  «ho  has  held  his  post  for  6  years, 
attributes  his  shift  to  the  pressure  of  leftist 
groups  who  found  the  tightness  of  his  border 
control  Inconvenient  for  conspiratorial 
travelings  In  and  out  of  the  Unite  1  States. 

You  can  say  that  this  is  only  Adcock's 
opinion,  but  circumstances  substantiate  it. 
There  has  never  been  a  satisfactory  airing 
of  the  frequently  revived  charge  that  Detroit 
Is  a  favorite  gateway  to  the  Nation  for 
••Commies."  As  long  ago  as  2  years  a  United 
States  consul  in  Windsor  asserted  that 
"Commies  '  could  cross  the  border  here  with 
no  difficulty,  but  nothing  conclusive  came 
of  even  that. 

Then.  oC  course,  we  have  the  known  affinity 
of  some  Oovernment  officials  for  anyone  with 
a  Red  taint.  Plenty  along  that  line  has 
come  to  light  In  recent  months.  Coupled 
with  thU  is  the  fact  that  Adcock  Is  a  career 
man.  it  is  not  likely  he  would  be  raising  his 
voice  In  a  wav  that  could  be  detrimental  to 
his  career  unless  he  was  flrnily  convinced 


that  by  keeping  quiet  be  would  betray  his 
Nation's  trust. 
And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  has  gone  so 

far  as  to  Identify  one  outfit  which  denounced 
his  official  policies.  That  was  the  CIO  Mine. 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union,  which  has 
been  accused  of  leaning  toward  Moscow. 
Who  In  high  Government  poeltlon  is  aiding 
the  Reds? 

Senator  Pexccson  has  asked  thst  a  Senate 
Immigration  subcommittee  look  Into  the 
bacltground  of  Adcock's  transfer.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Investigation  be  very  thor- 
ough. Its  time  the  Congress  found  out  Just 
what  goes  on  here. 

I  Prom    the   Detroit   Times] 
Adcock's  Transfer  Blamed  on  Jxtdce 
O'Britn's  AcnoM 

(By  Ed  Brand) 

E.  K.  Adcock.  district  director  of  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization,  today  charged  Pro- 
bate Judge  Patrick  O'Brien  pressured  through 
citizenship  papers  in  1946  for  a  left-wing 
official  of  the  UAW-CIO  without  Adcock's 
knowledge. 

Adcock  said  when  he  learned  the  cltlaen- 
shlp  papers  were  granted  without  his  knowl- 
edge, he  started  an  investigation  which  led 
him  to  "believe  Judge  O'Brien  bulldozed  the 
naturalization  examiner  Into  appro\'lng  the 
papers." 

An  Immediate  Investigation  was  started. 
Adcock  said,  which  revealed  the  UAW  official 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Ad- 
cock said  he  asked  officials  In  Washington 
at  that  time  to  start  denaturalization  pro- 
ceedlngs  against  the  union  officer. 

Adcock  who  recently  was  ordered  trans- 
ferred to  Baltimore  in  a  surprise  Govern- 
ment niove.  blames  his  transfer  on  O'Brien 
and  other  factors  he  refused  to  discuss  at 
this  time. 

The  immigration  chief  also  charged  O'Brien 
threatened  to  get  his  job  when  he  refused  to 
speed  up  naturalization  proceedings  for  an 
alien  friend  of  O'Brien's. 

Judge  O'Brien  issued  a  blanket  denial  of 
Adcock's  charges,  adding  that  he  hed  never 
tried  to  malign  Adcock  In  any  manner. 

JCDCK    XXPLAIMS    STAND 

He  did  say,  however,  he  disagreed  with 
Adcock's  policy  and  that  of  the  naturalisa- 
tion examiners  in  admitting  aliens  to  citi- 
zenship.    O'Brien  said: 

"I  told  Mr.  Adcock  that  the  naturaliza- 
tion department  apparently  wants  a  man 
to  become  a  conservative  and  a  reactionary 
before  they  wiu  admit  him  to  citizenship." 

Said  Adcock: 

"Judge  O'Brien  called  me  on  the  phone 
about  an  alien  we  were  Investigating  for 
citizenship.  He  told  me  we  were  delaying 
action  on  the  case." 

JUDCI   SHOWS   ANCES 

"I  tc*d  him  the  case  was  receiving  the 
same  attention  as  any  other  case. 

"Judge  O'Brien  became  angry,  and  told  me 
there  wasn't  anything  in  the  Constitution  to 
prevent  a  Communist  from  t)ecomlng  a 
citizen.  He  told  me  If  I  didn't  clear  the 
case  In  a  matter  of  days  he  would  talte  It  up 
with  the  party. 

"I  guess  I  made  the  judge  angry.  I  asked 
him  which  party. 

"He  told  me  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
said  he  had  plenty  of  Influence,  and  told  me 
to  get  busy  and  clear  the  case  or  he  would 
call  Washington.  Then  he  hung  up  the  tele- 
phone receiver. 

"Judge  O'Brien  also  bulldozed  an  examiner 
to  get  citizenship  papers  for  a  man  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"This  man  stUl  Is  under  Investigation,  and. 
I  might  add,  Judge  03rien's  Interest  In  Com- 
munists and  other  radicals  Is  not  of  recent 
origin.  I  could  say  more  about  that,  but  I 
wont  at  this  time. 


"Judge  03rlen  alone  waa  not  responsible 
for  my  transfer.  There  are  other  fsctors, 
which  I  cannot  disclose  at  this  time  because 
I  don't  believe  It  would  be  for  the  public 
Interest." 


O'ERIZM    MAKXS    DENIAI. 

Said  Judge  O'Brien: 

"If  Mr.  Adcock  thinks  I  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  transfer,  he  is  badly  mistaken. 
I  never  talked  with  anybody  in  the  party 
about  the  case  or  Mr.  Adcock. 

"As  to  bulldozing  an  examiner,  I  am.  In 
fact,  a  very  mild-mannered  man.  I  might 
have  disagreed  vehemently  with  the  views 
of  the  examiner  but  I  certainly  have  no 
recollection  of  bringing  any  pressure  of  any 
kind. 

"I  have  long  been  opposed  to  naturallaa- 
tlon  officers  Introducing  views  he  thought 
were  ulterior.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  examiners  to  inquire  into  political,  social, 
or  economic  ideals  of  applicants." 

Crm   LIBZSAL    vtcw 

"So  long  as  the  applicant  has  been  a  good 
citizen  for  5  years  and  swears  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  he  should  be  admitted  to 
citizenship. 

"The  examiners.  It  would  seem,  would  have 
the  applicant  to  be  a  conservative  or.  in  fact, 
a  reactionary.  I  have  merely  endeavored  to 
have  Mr.  Adcock  liberalize  his  views." 

Meanwhile,  Police  Commissioner  Toy  sent 
a  letter  to  the  naturalization  department  In 
Washington  asking  that  Adcock  not  be  trans- 
ferred. 

TOT   PKAISES   WOSK 

Toy's  letter  said  In  part : 

"Mr.  Adcoclc's  work  has  t)een  outstanding. 
We  have  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  him  that 
has  been  very  effective  in  keeping  at  a  mini- 
mum unlawful  entry  of  Individuals  engaged 
in  subversive  activities,  as  weU  as  criminal. 
As  a  result,  practically  every  Illegal  method 
of  entry  in  this  area  has  tieen  covered  through 
the  joint  cooperative  action  of  Mr.  Adcock 
and  this  department. 

"His  removal  would  be  a  decided  blow  to 
law  enforcement  In  this  area.** 

Senator  Pikcttson  has  demanded  a  Senate 
investigation  of  Adcock's  transfer. 

Meanwhile  representatives  of  the  112 
American  Legion  posts  In  metropolitan  De- 
troit. In  a  committee  meeting  last  night. 
voted  unanimously  to  oppose  Adcock's 
transfer. 

ruM  prrmoirs 

The  legion  wUl  petition  Ferguson,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  United  States  Immigration  and 
Natiu-allzatlon  Service  to  retain  Adcock  In 
his  present  post,  said  James  B.  Elliott,  com- 
mander of  the  Detroit  post  of  the  American 
Xjeglou. 

BUlott  said  the  Legion  In  Its  petition  would 
also  urge  that  Adcock  be  officially  com- 
mended for  his  conscientious  perfWTiianoe  of 
his  duties. 


J  Prom  the  Detroit  News] 
We  OtKJHT  To  Know  Why 

The  transfer  from  Detroit  of  E.  K.  Adcock, 
district  director  of  Immigration,  may  be  aa 
routine  as  hU  Washington  principals  say. 
Yet  there  are  aspects  of  the  case  which  seem 
to  warrant  the  attention  of  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  as  Senator 
FSBCTTSOM  asks. 

Adcock  while  here  has  stood  imyieldlngly 
In  the  way  of  subversives  seeking  to  use  De- 
troit as  a  port  of  entry.  This  has  not  en- 
deared him  to  leftists  and  sentimentalists 
of  the  pink  persuasion.  And  Adcock  has 
jjerhaps  not  recommended  himself  to  his  su- 
periors by  airing  a  suspicion  that  his  present 
transfer  to  Baltimore  may  be  due  to  the 
pressure  of  these  elements. 


»l 
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KXTKKSION  OP  KEUARKS 


RON.  PAUL  CUNNWIGHAM 

«r  wwA 


m 


n  THX  BOCSB  OP  fUrWBBrr ATIVBB 
Thuniv.  October  IJ.  IMS 


Mr.  CIBCIIDIGHAM.  Mr.  Spesk^r. 
the  fiillfliig  Article,  vbleh  appMred  ^i 
Uie  Des  Maimm  Sunday  Rcflster.  t^lls  of 
the  rood  voit  that  bM  bMn  done  by  the 
lovm  Veterans'  ACtalBlltntion  loan 
KWtnakjr  officer.  Wmntr  L.  Robinson .  and 
his  »iwH^*»l  staff  of  ■aoctetes.  tncludlnc 
Mr.  Homer  Gardner.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  loan  title  of  the  Ol  bill,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr  Walter  L.  Robln- 
soD.  for  tlie  State  of  Iowa  ts  one  of  the 
very  best  tn  the  NatiOD.  Under  his  ad- 
ixunl&traUon  and  kmlfnhip  there  has 
been  do  loss  to  the  Government  on  GI 
•B  haita  city  and  farm  properties, 
have  been  on  bustosas 
aorc  than  ofT- 

and  property  loans  under  Mr  RoMaaon 
and  bis  staff.  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
that  haa  been  nade  te  Che  State  of  Iowa 
under  the  loan  Utlc  of  the  GI  biU  of 
rUhtR 

LQ4JIS  TO   low*   GI's   iwcHuanw— a 

Oooa  RaooB*  om  Ritai 


r  te*  tomn  •  abarp  aiwli'S  wwaUy  ta 
of  OI  toooM  Insai  m»a»  in  lava. 
Waltar  U  BoMaaoa.  I0wa  Vetaraaa'  Admtc- 
ity    aMear      m^mI    tba 
ta  40  paMaaS  afcaad  ot  tbm 
ttoaaarly 
aad  te  30  parean*  atoawa  1  aaoatto 

Durtaa  Um  iMt  waak.  100  loana  wara  atib- 
mittad  Thrm^h  Icnaara  for  fraaranty.  at 
waieb  as  w.«a  boaaa  loana.  They  orlslnatad 
ta  IS  of  uaa  Sa  cownttoa  ot  the  Stata 


■aoa  ttM  atari  of  tba  proKraaa  4  yaara  aflo 
ta  Iowa.  ttJIOO  booa  toana  totallnf  ttSCSSa.. 
gwaaaacaatf  ar  taaurad. 
•.IM  of  tJM  loaaa.  totaltaff  ttjoa.- 
have  tean  rapakl  tn  tuii.     Tbla  te  9% 
ot  ika  teaaa  aMiaa. 
Iowa's  raoavd  at  loan  tfsCaalt  dauna  u  ooa- 
than  Um  pttonai  avaraoa.  Rob- 


To  data,  only  40  of  tba  23.000  b>ana  tn  Iowa 
baaa  faaiiKia  tn  diCsalt  datina.  gr  about  tvo 
out  of  a  fhanaaiii      Tba  national  ratio  la 


oowm  FATMSirr 
Tb*  eaah  down  payaaaat  on  OI  taoma  loana 


now  U  SO  parcaot  of  tba  ooat.  an  tncreaaa  of 
ft  percent  orcr  a  year  afo.  The  tntereat  rata 
la  4  par  cant. 

Cactora   ta   tba   liiiiaaaa    tn    tba 
aatasMOf 
tb 

at  laaam    raqutra^wnta.  and 

ylatd  OB  taaaataaaDta  of  aqual 


"mnh  approziaataly  aoOJKOjOOO  boalkala  of 

a^reaaaat, 

ta  baaka  ba«ac  patd  tnw  aootb 

Cradtt  Corporatloa 

ta  a  Isrpa  aapply  of  eaA  avaU- 

tavastBHafta."  Dm  mul 

tbat  prtvata  taatfaia 

Ctvan  good  aopport  to  tba  procram  of 

aad  tbat  tba  OI  boaia  buyer  baa 

a  111111111111  taegra  a<  aaaatlac  bla  oUiaatkm 


aW   PreseaNHaa   of  ScraH   I* 

Wairaa  G.  Mafaasaa,  of  Wsak- 

far  Scrr!c«  to  Aacfkao  Seainea 


SXTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or    PTJfW^TLTAWJil 

IM  THK  SKNATI  OT  TH«  UWITKD  STATB 

Fridaw.  October  14  ileoislative  dan  o/ 
Thursday.  October  13  >.  1949 

Mr.  MTER8  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  a  citation  ac- 
companying the  presentation  of  a  scroll 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MsarosoM].  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Maritime  Union. 
for  his  service  to  American  teamen. 

There  beinf  no  obiectlon.  the  clUtlon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 
85  follows: 

Wban  tbla  coBvcntlon  bagan  to  look  for 
tba  aum  wbo  bad  rendered  the  moat  out- 
•tandlng  aerrlce  on  tiebatf  of  the  Aroeriran 
wamen  and  who  had  made  the  moat  out- 
(Umd^ng  contribution  to  the  American  mer- 
cbant  marina  In  recent  years,  the  choice  waa 
an  aaay  one.  One  man  rtanda  out  head  and 
ahoolder*  on  tba  national  acene  above  tba 
reat  We  boaor  blm  today  for  what  he  te, 
what  be  haa  done,  and  what  be  plans  So  do. 
We  are  In  turn  honored  tyy  bla  prasswea  at 
our  ccnventloo. 

Pint  and  foremoat.  ha  te  a  Ofbttng.  coura- 
geoua.  liberal  leglalator.  If  wa  can  add 
otben  at  tba  1990  election  who  win  vote  aa 
he  naa  eonatatantly.  Taft-Hartley  will  go.  tba 
people  will  have  high  minimum  wagea.  more 
aodal  Mcurlty.  t>etter  boualng,  greater  civil 
llt>ertlc«.  and  the  IVatlon  wUl  have  economic 
aacurlty 

Bacond.  ba  baa  an  outatandlng  record  on 
behalf  of  Aaaencan  aeamen  and  the  American 
merchant  marine  He  led  the  fight  to  aaaure 
American-flag  vaaaala  fair  participation  in 
tba  traaaportattoB  of  RCA  eomnaodttlas.    It 

that  attempta 
of  Aoarlcan  veaaate  to 
foreign  natlona  undae  tha  BCA  profprnm 
sa.  Ha  waa  tba  aponaor  of  an 
It  to  baa  Panamanian  and  Hon- 
ttcm  parUcipation  In  tba  RCA 
prognuB.  aad  waa  aocccaaful  In  staartng  tba 
amendmenta  through  the  Sanata,  only  to 
bare  It  rtjactad  by  tba  Rouaa. 

Re  haa  twan  outapoken  In  hte  condemna- 
tion of  ship  trmaafan.  In  addtuon  to  hte 
efforta  to  ban  Panamanian  aaiaali  from  tha 
ECA  program,  ba  te  now  Invaatlgating  the 
practloas  of  Aiaarlcan  Intcraata  wbo  leek  to 
evade  our  tazea  and  our  labor  standanU  by 
traaafarrtng  thalr  veaaete  to  phony  flags.  Be 
baa  already  brought  to  light  much  informa- 
Uon  In  hte  bearlnga  on  tba  operation  of  tha 
Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jaracy.  We  know 
tbat  ha  will  coo  tin  ua  hte  efforta  In  thte  regard 
until  the  run-away  American  fleet  te  returned 
to  tba  American  flag  and  until  legteiatiun  te 
enacted  curbing  similar  transfers  of  tonnage 
tn  the  future. 

B*  baa  ttaen  tba  outatandlng  champion  of 
tba  American  maritime  worker.  Single 
handartty  tka  lad  tba  flgbt  agalxiat  tlia  pork- 
barrel  lobbyteta  wtM>  aought  to  ralaa  the  lunda 
for  manume  training.  Ha  caooa  within  ooa 
vote  aitbougb  be  atoba  cavriad  on  tba  dabata 
against  a  OsaMi  Rsaalesi^  of  dafaattng  an  In- 
(aaaaed  appraprtatloa  for  saarltiflM  Ualnlng. 

Ua  baa  apooaorad  tba  alian-saamen  bUi. 
wblcb  would  peovtda  graaUr  recognition  to- 
ward naturalliatlon  for  alien  seamen  who 
served  during  World  War  U.  Ba  tuu  spon- 
sored   laglslattoa    to   raveraa    tba   Soutbam 


maamabtp  declalon.  wtUch  atUl  kaapa  aeamen 

lu  paoiiage  by  opening  them  up  to  the  charge 
I  r  muUny  when  they  strike  In  a  aafe  port 
wtthtn  the  t7nited  SUtea.  He  haa  sponaored 
iaglalaUon  to  incraaae  manning  acalea  atKwrd 
united  Btafae  Rag  VMiiti  to  provide  graaUr 
aafety. 

Ha  baa  cunatatently  fought  mllitariaation 
of  tba  OMTcbant  marina.  Ua  te  at  preaent  In- 
vestigating the  extent  to  which  the  armed 
foreaa  are  operating  merchant  veaaels  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
and  seeks  methods  of  assuring  that  the  com- 
mercial ablpplng  needa  of  tiM  armed  forcea 
arm  ba  aaet  by  tbe  Amertcan  merchant  ma- 
rine and  not  by  merchant  ships  under  tbe 
control  of  tbe  armed  forcea. 

Third,  he  te  tbe  one  man  on  the  national 
scene  who  haa  recognlxed  the  dangrroiu 
downward  drift  of  the  American  merchant 
marina  and  baa  acted.  He  has  sponsored  a 
reaolutlOQ  daalgnert  to  carry  out  a  full-fledged 
investigation  and  survey  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing tbe  Amertcan  merchant  marine  and  to 
provide  aolutions  therefor.  He  haa  atecred 
thte  raaoluUon  through  the  Senate  and  U 
now  chairman  of  a  special  Senate  merchant 
marine  sut>committaa.  He  has  aecured  a  ca- 
pable staff,  haa  organized  hte  survey  Intel- 
ligently, and  we  are  confident  that  his  re- 
aeareb  will  mean  much  In  tarma  of  )oba  for 
maritime  workers  and  in  terms  of  tbe  build- 
ing of  tbe  American  merchant  marine  He 
haa  refused  to  be  stampeded  Into  approving 
shipowner  plans  foi  snpersubsldles.  which 
Invite  proflt  taking  and  tax  evasion  rather 
than  ship  cperatliTn  and  construction.  In 
all  his  Work  on  problems  fsdng  the  American 
merchant  marine  hte  only  guidapoat  haa  been 
the  public  interest,  and  it  te  for  thte  that  we 
honor  htm  moat  today.  American  maritime 
workcra  and  the  American  merchant  mflrlne 
have  flUffered  too  long  and  too  often  from  the 
odloua  seandate  that  have  plagued  our  In- 
duatry  It  te  our  good  fortune  today  to  have 
tba  leadership  of  a  man  with  Integrity,  imag- 
inaUon.  and  tntelllgenoe. 

Aa  tbe  convention  delegatea  know  by  thte 
time,  ttia  man  I  haM  been  talking  about  te 
Senator  WAxaxN  Q.  MACMtmoN.  of  the  State  of 
Waablngton. 

Senator  Macnuson.  in  deepest  appreciation 
of  yoor  eflerta,  I  te  ruler  you  thte  scroll  on  be- 
half of  tbe  aeventh  national  convention  of 
the  National  Maritime  CJnlon.  CIO.  and  on 
behalf  of  lU  60,000  membara. 


A  Man  Af  siast  Tiiae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  UAaaACHU&RTa 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  RRPRBBCNTATIVSS 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  received  and 
were  addrcs&ed  Thursday  by  a  distin- 
guished vuuior,  a  deep  philosopher,  and 
one  clearly  showing  he  is  a  world's  state- 
man.  Prime  Minl.ster  Nehru,  of  India, 
speaking  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Prime  MInbter  made  a  most 
favorable  and  lasting  Impression  on  the 
Meml>ershlp  of  the  House. 

I  Include  in  my  remarks  a  fine  editorial 
on  the  Prime  Minister  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  October  12,  194^.  tnllUed 
"A  Man  Against  Time  ": 

A   MAN    SCAINST  TTm 

A  tall,  apare  man  of  60.  with  twinkling 
ayaa.  a  warm  smUe.  and  sensitive  features 
tbat   might   be   mtetaken   for   thoae   of    an 
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arttet,  wax  received  yesterday  afternoon 
with  full  military  honors  by  President  Tru- 
man at  the  National  Airport  In  Washington. 
Pandit  Jawabarlal  Nehru.  India's  Prime  Min- 
teter,  cornea  on  thte  hte  first  vialt  to 
America,  as  tbe  respected  head  of  the  aecond 
moat  populous  nation  on  earth  and  the 
only  Important  one,  on  the  Asiatic  half  of 
the  globe,  which  te  today  completely  free 
and  independent,  unharrled  alike  by  internal 
conflict  or  external  control. 

Nehru  comes  to  negotiate  neither  pacts 
nor  loans,  but  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
United  States  and  talk  to  its  businessmen. 
There  Is  a  story  going  the  rounds  In  the 
Capital  that  hte  sister.  Madam  Pandit.  India's 
Ambaaaador  to  the  United  States,  urged  him 
to  lie  the  first  head  of  government  to  vteit 
this  country  since  the  war  without  asking 
for  anything.  The  idea  appealed  to  him, 
e8{>eclally  aa  it  gives  blm  an  excuse  to  slip 
away  early  from  Waahlngton  and  vteit  New 
York,  New  England.  Canada.  Chicago,  the 
TVA.  the  Middle  West,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  San  Francisco. 

Aa  leader  of  the  new  Indian  nation — 
which  will  formallae  Its  sovereignty  next 
January  under  its  new  Constitution — Nehru 
ts  in  search  of  ideas:  the  ideas  needed  to 
help  raise  India's  struggling  multitudes  to 
a  better  life  through  development  of  her  vast 
reaourcea.  This  pursuit  of  Ideaa  te  no  recent 
preoccupation  of  hte.  Ideaa,  he  remarked 
long  ago.  provide,  when  constructive,  the 
aaaentlai  sustenance  for  Ideate;  and  hte  loy- 
alty to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  peace,  and  cre- 
ative democracy  has  been  tested  In  hte  own 
land  as  have  thoae  of  few  mortals  now  living. 
When,  nearly  30  years  ago,  fresh  from  hon- 
ors at  Cambridge  University  and  a  member 
of  the  MldcDe  Temple,  he  waa  ordered  per- 
emptorily by  the  Britteh  Government  In  India 
to  hold  no  converse  with  a  group  of  Afghans 
who  happened  to  l>e  passing  through  an  In- 
dian town  he  was  visiting,  he  defied  tbe  order 
immediately.  Though  he  had  no  idea  of 
meeting  those  Afghans,  he  considered  the 
Government  order  an  Insult  to  hte  rights  as 
a  free  human  being.  'Thus  began  one  of  the 
mos;  brilliant  polltljbal  careers  In  modem 
India's  annals. 

It  began,  to  be  sure.  In  Jail,  where  he  was 
landed  shortly  for  hte  defiance.  He  waa  to 
be  thrown  Into  Jail  by  the  British  no  less 
than  11  times  between  1921  and  the  close 
of  the  recent  war  because  of  the  dim  view 
he  insisted  on  taking  of  "the  white  man's 
burden"  In  India.  Fourteen  years  In  prison 
conbtliute  a  sizable  portion  of  a  mature 
man's  lifetime.  But  prison,  far  from  break- 
ing the  spirit  of  thte  aristocratic  son  of 
Kashmir,  tempered  it  with  steel. 

The  wide  scholarship  In  which  he  had 
schooled  himself  during  hte  younger  days  In 
England— studies  which  familiarized  him 
with  all  the  great  literatures  of  Europe  and 
gave  him  superb  command  of  the  English 
language — now  became  a  weapon.  He  sharp- 
ened it  tirelessly.  Jails,  he  remarked  with 
dry  humor  during  hte  last  Incarceration, 
while  he  was  reading  hte  way  through  1.000 
volumes  and  wTlting  a  history  of  the  world 
for  his  daughter.  Jails  provided  him  with 
relaxation  M.d  an  opportunity  to  study. 

If  Jail  whetted  his  pen,  it  also  Increased 
hte  prestige  with  the  people  of  India.  His 
closest  friend  and  master,  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
had  grown  in  spiritual  power  and  political 
authority  with  successive  persecutions. 
Nehru,  selected  by  Gandhi  himself  as  hte 
successor  to  lej\dershlp  of  India's  struggle, 
rose  steadily  through  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
gress party  to  become  foiu  times  its  presi- 
dent and,  finally,  to  assume  leadership  of 
the  new  nation  In  Its  hour  of  triumph. 

Nehru  Is  a  remarkable  combination  of 
qualities:  he  te  a  brilliant  lawyer,  a  scholar, 
a  poet,  and  a  htetorlan.  Hte  autobiography, 
written  In  prison,  te  one  of  the  great  classics 
of  our  time.    He  te  also  a  fabulous  politician, 


a  keen  student  of  government,  and,  aa  hte 
labors  attest  since  India's  liberation,  a  far- 
sighted  statesman.  Hte  visit  symbolizes  the 
mighty  tides  of  change  which  have  over- 
turned relationships  between  east  and  west 
since  the  1930's.  He  te  spokesman  and  leader 
for  that  enormous  reach  of  Asia  which  op- 
poses communism  as  a  solution  to  Asia's 
problems.  He  Is  also  a  mortal  foe  of  all 
forms  of  fascism  and  totalltarlantem,  since 
these  seek  to  reaffirm  an  outmoded  Imperial - 
tetlc  theste  of  racial  Inequality.  He  prefers 
government  on  the  baste  of  free  democratic 
principles. 

Under  Nehru's  guidance,  India  Is  heroi- 
cally at  work,  pushing  huge  projects  for 
modernization  of  transport.  Industry,  power, 
and  agriculture.  One  of  the  purposes  dur- 
ing this  visit  te  to  Interest  American  capital 
In  the  Investment  possibilities  offered  by  thte 
gigantic  program. 


DismantUng  Industries  u  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  idissomu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  14  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13).  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  RicosD  an  article  entitled 
"O.  K.  Armstrong  Is  Ready  for  Crusade 
Against  Dismantling,"  published  In  the 
Kansas  City  Times  on  October  12.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

O.  K.  ARMSTBONC  IS  REACT  rOR  CRUSADE  AGAUfST 
DISMANTLING — MOVIES  OF  PLANT  WRECKING 
IN  GERMANT  WILL  BE  SHOWN  TO  CONGRESS- 
MEN AND  TO  TRUMAN.  XT  POSSIBLE,  IN  HIS 
TIGHT    AGAINST    PROGRAM 

(By  Larry  Rue) 

Frankfurt,  October  11.— Armed  with  mov- 
ies showing  how  dismantling  Is  wrecking 
industry,  O.  K.  Armstrong,  Springfield.  Mo., 
author  and  staff  vrrlter  for  Readers'  Digest, 
left  today  by  plane  for  Washington  to 
launch  a  one-man  crusade  to  stop  thte  crime 
against  humanity.  Armstrong,  a  former 
memt)er  of  the  Missouri  legtelature.  was 
the  first  foreigner  to  address  both  Hottees 
of  the  German  Parliament  In  Bonn. 

"I  am  Interrupting  a  scheduled  trip 
around  the  world  to  see  Congressmen  and 
even  Truman,  If  possible,  to  tell  the  dte- 
mantllng  story."  he  told  this  correspondent. 
"Destroying  Jobs  and  Industries  In  a  defeated 
country  4>'j  years  after  the  war  Is  economic 
Insanity,  a  social  injustice,  and  a  great  politi- 
cal mistake." 

Armstrong  spent  hte  last  2  weeks  visit- 
ing plants  being  dismantled  In  the  British 
zone  and  took  movies  of  "some  of  this 
ghastly  destruction."  The  movies,  be  said, 
will  convince  the  Congressmen  and  others 
who  had  been  told  that  the  dlsmanUlng  was 
finished,  or  practically  eo.  that  they  were 
misinformed. 

"The  European  recovery  program  admin- 
istrator, Paul  Hoffman,  says  we  should  bury 
this  question,"  Armstrong  exclaimed.  "It 
won't  be  burled  after  I've  ahown  the  movies 
in  Washington." 

"Even  the  pretense  that  removal  of  the 
German  plants  U  reparations  wont  stand  as 
no  more  than  30  percent  of  the  dtemantled 
equipment  could  ever  be  used  In  new  loca- 
tions.    The  rest  te  scrap  and  ritetlng  away. 


I  saw  expensive  machines  ripped  up  2  years 
ago  wasting  away  In  the  weather.  It  would 
have  been  better  If  the  planta  had  been  lued 
to  produce  goods  for  reparatlona." 

He  asked: 

"Why  are  we  supplying  Germany  fuel  oil 
and  tearing  down  synthetic  fuel  factories? 
Why  do  we  spend  millions  to  supply  Germany 
steel  ar.d  other  metal  products  when  we 
permit  the  Britteh  to  destroy  Germany's 
best  steel  works?  Why  do  we  spend  billions 
on  the  policy  of  containing  communism  In 
Europe  when  only  last  week  I  took  picturea 
of  freight  cars  loaded  with  dtemantled  ma- 
chinery assigned  to  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Albania?  I  am  sure  the  taxpayers 
of  my  State.  Mlsaourl.  would  be  Interested 
In  these  questions." 

A  particularly  tragic  effect,  be  said,  was 
that  of  the  dtemantling  upon  German  work- 
men who  "are  willing  to  work  to  rebuild  their 
homes  and  communities  but  find  their 
means  of  livelihood  ruthleaaly  destroyed. 
What  can  democracr  mean  to  them  If.  thte 
long  after  the  war.  it  robs  them  of  the  God- 
given  right  to  work?" 

Armstrong  hopes  to  Inspire  a  congressional 
resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  conduct  a  new  review  with  the  Britteh 
and  French  GovemmenU.  He  te  appealing 
for  the  support  of  organized  lal>or,  the 
churches,  and  other  humanitarian  groupa. 
Since  American  taxpayers  are  supporting  the 
economies  of  Britain  and  France,  Armstrong 
believes  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  honestly 
motivated,  could  Induce  both  countriea  to 
adopt  the  same  economic  policy. 


Plea  to  die  Presideot  To  Apply  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  to  NatMB-Wide  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  14  ilegislatir}€  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  urg- 
ing the  President  to  apply  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  in  the  Nation-wide  strikes 
which  are  now  increasingly  crippling  the 
American  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHT    THE   TArr-HARTLET    LAW    SHOULD    BE 

Applieo 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  It  te  estimated 
that  a  total  of  16.000,000.000  have  been  lost 
In  strikes— around  $3,000,000,000  In  wagea 
directly  lost  by  Industrial  workers  and  an 
additional  $3,000,000,000  In  Indirect  losses  by 
railroads,  by  workers  who  loat  their  Jobs  In 
secondary  inditetrles  which  ran  short  of  raw 
materials,  etc. 

Right  now.  the  Nation  finds  itself  In  the 
grip  of  a  terrible  coal  strike  and  an  equally 
deplorable  steel  strike.  It  te  not  my  purpose 
at  thte  point  to  analyze  the  respective  merits 
In  the  arguments  of  labor  or  management 
In  both  of  these  strikes.  Rather  It  te  my 
purpose  to  emphasize  something  that  t)oth 
labor  and  management  seem  to  have  Ignored 
In  allowing  the  present  Impasse  to  come 
about,  namely,  that  there  te  a  third  Intereat 
more  vital  than  either  of  their  Interests — 
and  I  refer,  of  courae,  to  the  public  welfare. 
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vac^-hour  actUtOMnt  pfot 


of  aay 


at  ttoM*  •trtkM.  ttw 

aMr  to  raap  Um  tmtta 

IMC  Mr.  John 

«f  aa  ijitouB.  can 

pa7     On  ^BwrloMi  oe- 

u>*  ■ttaattOB  «f  my 

that  UilB  llatlOD  can- 

•ff  «o  b*  at  tlM  marry 

man  or  any  odc  croup.  aapceteUy 

■•.    Wa  dare  aoc  nak  o«r 

OB  tlM  whun  of  any  Aaifla 

to   la   lakor  or  Is 

Mr   PrcaMmt.  a  ma)ar  abara  at 

ty   Xor   tha  praaaot 
at  tka  *Mr  o<  tlM  WtaJaa : 

apply  tlM  U«  ot  tiM  Katioo.  Wa  ts  tb*  Oon- 
I  alatntaa  but  «•  eanaot  aniorca 
Taat  la  Uaa  i  iiaiiltllo— I  ptiHi 
tl««  of  tha  CtaM  teacottva.  Uodar  tka  Talt- 
lav  «Meh  ««  anaeead  la  ttaa  B«b- 
and  wmeb  w«  bav*  rrfuaatf  to 
la  tba  poaaltoUlty  Ujt  injuneUva 
raetlnf  Lba  Nation  ■ 
— Uara.  or  aaiaty. 

tha  Praatdcnt  cboaaa  to  Invofca  tba 
Tait-Bartlay  lav  ptonakma.  ba  oouM  bavt 
appotetad  a  faet-tedbig  board  wtucb  would 


vltbtn  90  daya.  t*  ba 
altar  if  aaceaaary  by  a  aeerat  vo(a  which 
■IfbS  bava  baaa  aojuhirtad  by  tha  Matlaoal 
Labor  Balatlona  Board  aa  «o  whatbar  tha  am- 
plofaaa  wMmA  ta  aaeapt  tba  amployar'a  la«t 
offar  of  arttSaoMBt.  Thui.  we  bavc  a  6Q-day 
Iaquli7  panod.  anoCbar  15  days  in  wbleb  a 
VQito  eaa  ba  haid.  aad  than  axu/ther  5-day 
parted  la  which  tba  raaulu  of  the  vota  can 
to  the  Attoraay  Oaocral 
WaOoa  eoald  tharrtiwt  b«  (Iran  a 
9m  oi  m  daya-  Inataad.  (ha 
kt  haa  MfMMd  to  tulflU  tha  manititt 
of  tha  Amerlean  paopia  aa  ezpraaaed  throucb 


J  a  lactar  from  a  La  Croaaa  bouM- 
waa  pnbHahad  in  tba  MUwaiakaa  JoumaL 
Uka  to  raad  In  part  froai  bar  aa»- 


*^  doot  know  who  falna  by  ttiaaa  atrlfcea 
hM  Z  do  know  that  for  a  kmc  Uma  it  haant 
haaa  tha  houaawtfa  nor  bar  family  I  know 
that  tba  iaat  thra*  wafa  booata  In  my  h\i»> 
k  wgrk  (ainad  bioi  ntjihlng.     Tba  Iaat 


OOt  ot  a  Job. 

laid  off  In  ona 

Not  only  that  but 

•S  axtra  union  dtwa 

T«ry  Mttlamant  which  pvt 

To  OM  thla  juat  doaaat 


eTtry- 
to 


they  w«r«  each 

to  fight  ror  tba 
them  out  of  war 
aatka  wnae.     '     >     - 

"While    Ooacraaa   la   lnvasUt»tlng 
ra  diould  aak  our 
labor  oniona  aad  their 
aad  ao  forth.    It  ought  not  to 
too  much,  taetng  as  thay  art  In  the  bual- 
aaaa  anyway.     •     •     • 

"Aa  w«  bava  to  kaap  budgeta  and  give  an 
account  of  how  we  spend  our  sbara  oi  the 
pay  check,  latl  aak  Ooagram  to  And  out  bow 
labor  imV>na  apaad  thalr  abare  of  tbe  work- 
ers' pay  r hecks 

That  cback  la  Important.  Without  It  we 
couidnt  be  bousewivea.  Without  It  there 
would  be  no  induatrlea.  no  labor  uniona,  nor 
labor  laadara  (aad  no  pay  checks  lor  tbaoi) . 
Thar*  must  be  a  way  to  manage  thla.  Union 
laadCTB  baTact  found  It.     They  have  got  to 

labor  market.  Thay  have  goods  to  sell.  too. 
Wortaca  are  their  wares.  But  tbetr  busineia 
Is  tophaary.  Does  It  need  a  firmer  fo\uda- 
tloc  or  rsaacdallad?    Let's  find  out." 


Already,  lir  Praatdant.  my  own  ofSce.  and 
I  am  sure  many  ocher  oOoaa  bare  on  tha 
HUl.  have  rightly  be«n  flooded  by  protests 
from  back  home  agalnat  tba  Praaldant's  da- 
plorabla  faUura  to  apply  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  I.  nattirally.  bare  taken  this  queatlon 
tip  wHb  tha  Pederal  Ooaciltetion  and  MedU- 
tioa  flarrtoa.  bvt  tmlaaa  tbe  White  Houae  la 
wUUag  to  lay  down  a  policy  It  la  quite  dear 
that  tha  PM<T«1  MadiatioB  Semca  wUl  not 
ba  suor«asfui  In  Its  cflorta. 

I  tbfOKiM  Uk*  to  quote  at  thla  point  from 
anolhar  maaaage  sent  to  tbe  Praaldent  of  the 
United  Statca  by  Mr  Soch  P  Bota<a>.  praal- 
dent at  tbe  WUooiisln  Coal  Burtaa  of  Madl- 
I  eoQld  quota  from  many  other  mes- 
from  tha  eoal  taMhiatry  in  my  State. 
bat  I  beUera  that  my  eoUaaffuas  are  well  (s- 
■slUar  with  tba  terrible  maantng  thla  eoal 
atrtka  Is  having,  and  will  haTc.  particularly 
aa  It  fata  eetOm  and  eoldar. 

Mr  DtHaefc  atatad  to  the  Praaldent  r 

OcToaaa  13.  1»40. 
Tba  PassniarT  ov  ths  Uwrrxs  Statss. 
WajAin#ton.  D.  C.: 
Dotnaatlc.  commercial,  and  Industrial  con- 
sumers In  Wlaconsln.  Minnesota,  and  upper 
Michigan  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
coal  that  moTes  during  lake  shipping  season 
from  Lake  Erie  to  upper  lake  porta.  Becaxiae 
of  coal  strike  and  work  stoppages  at  the 
mines.  It  has  baan  tmpoaalbic  for  coal -dock 
oompanlea  to  aecure  sulBclent  coal  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  these  consumers  during 
tha  cooling  winter.  Stocks  now  on  hand  wUI 
ba  aihaiiatart  by  midwinter.  Lake  shipping 
aaaaoa  doaaa  about  November  15.  and  iinlsm 
eoal  atrlka  Is  Immediately  settled  all  con- 
sumers In  this  Urrltory  will  suffer  hardships 
this  season. 
We  urge  on  behalf  at  these  consumers  that 
your  authority  to  bring  about 
ita  raatmipClon  of  eoal  production  In 
order  to  avoid  Industrial  shut-do wna  and 
hardship  and  suffering  to  tha  average  houaa. 
bold  consumar.  Bacauaa  of  thla  Impending 
calamity,  w«  urge  and  plead  for  Immediate 
action. 

Ooat.  BoBBsr.  Inc.. 
f.  Bones,  PrMtd<it(. 


OOWCLC 

Mr  President.  I  conclude  ss  I  began ;  Tha 
public  wcUaxe  la  the  paramount  welfare. 
The  public  intcraat  Is  the  primary  interest. 
We  dare  aot  allow  tba  public  Intaraat  to  be 
cruclflad  on  a  croaa  aat  by  a  beadlaaa  labor 
or  management. 


UaHcd  States  Spends  $7,000,000  Yearly 
T»  Keep  Tnwun't  Pride  Afloat — Ob- 
salcte  ''Bif  Mo"  Would  Be  Stored  if 
It  Hadn't  the  Name  of  Harry's  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNOU 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rerlsc  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  Inserting  In  the  Congressional  R«c- 
OBB  a  news  Item  written  by  Walter  Tro- 
han  appearing  In  today'.s  T«mes-Herald: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 

of  October  14.  1M9I 
DwintD  STATES  SPSJfoe  $7,000,000   Yeaelt  To 
TauMAN'a    Pauia    atloat — Obsolvts 
M '"  Would  Bk  Stored  if  It  Kaon  t 
TRX  Nami  or  Hakst  s  State 

(By  Walter  Troban) 

American  taxpayers  are  contributing  al- 
most •?  000.000  a  year  to  feed  President  Tru- 
man's State  pride. 

The  operating  cost  of  the  D  S  S.  Missouri, 
the  only  active  battleship  In  the  fleet,  la 
•6.700.000  This  Includes  mRtntenance.  per- 
sonnel, overhaul,  fuel,  and  other  charges. 

The  Navy  high  command  would  like  to  put 
tbe  MtMxmri  in  mothballs  along  with  nine 
other  modem  battleahlps  and  five  older  cap- 
ital ships,  but  Mr.  Truman  wants  the  name 
of  his  native  State  kept  afloat. 

Tbe  Chief  Executive  was  disturbed  about 
a  report  that  tha  Navy  was  going  to  render 
the  Mt9M)uri  Inactive  to  save  money  for  ur- 
gent defense  purpoeas.  Out  of  deference  to 
tbe  Commander  In  Chief  the  obaolete  vtssel  la 
being  maintained  In  service. 

last    or    LOMC    UNI 

The  Missouri  u  the  last  of  a  long  line  ot 
battleahlpa.  Other  big  battlcwaguna  were 
plaeed  in  motbballa  aa  naval  leaders  recog- 
nised that  tbe  day  of  the  fl>jatlng  foruaaaea 
haa  passed.  Tbe  Missouri  Is  beat  known  aa 
tha  scane  of  the  Japanaae  surrender  to  Ocn- 
aral  MacArthur. 

Modern  naval  suategy  Is  based  on  tbe  air- 
craft carrier  and  the  submarine.  Naval 
strataglsu  see  little  use  for  tbe  battleship 
In  future  years. 

The  Navy  explored  the  possibility  of  strip- 
ping tbe  Missouri  of  Its  superstructure  and 
converting  It  Into  a  carrier.  Ship  plannara 
flacidad  at^taat  such  a  move  as  too  costly 
and  Impraetleal. 

Tbe  Missouri  carrlea  18-lncb  side  armor 
which  gives  tbe  vessel  great  weight.  Addi- 
tion of  an  armored  flight  deck  would  make 
the  veaael  too  slow  for  carrier  duty. 

coer  wouu)  as  mcH 

The  latest  carriers  make  about  33  knota. 
The  Mixiourt  Is  capable  of  about  32  knota. 
It  is  believed  the  addition  of  a  flight  deck, 
even  with  the  removal  of  superstructure, 
would  bring  the  speed  »^own  to  under  30 
knots.  It  would  be  possible  to  take  off 
the  armor  but  this  would  necessitate  re- 
building the  buU. 

Shipbuilders  say  It  would  cost  possibly 
$300,000,000  to  convert  thr  Jftssourf  Into  a 
flrst-claas  carrier.  The  latest  type  carrlera 
coat  about  $168,000,000.  so  that  naval  ex- 
perta  bold  It  would  be  cheaper  to  build  a 
new  carrier  than  to  convert  the  ir(j«ovrl. 

In  experimenting  with  battleships  the 
Navy  removed  tbe  superstructure  of  tbe 
battleship  Kentucky,  which  la  of  the  same 
daaa  aa  tbe  Jtfitsouri.     No  flight  deck  baa 
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as  yet  been  added  to  this  vessel,  which  was 
never  fully  completed,  because  funds  have 
been  diverted  to  what  the  Navy  considers 
more  pressing  defense  needs. 

The  Navy  Is  using  the  Jfi-wouri  for  train- 
ing maneuvers  and  transporting  Important 
personages.  It  carries  2,700  officers  and  men 
at  full  strength.  Young  ofBcers  frequently 
make  their  first  cruise  on  the  ship. 

NCAXLT   6   TEASS   OLD 

The  Missouri  was  conunlssloned  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1944.  It  was  the  third  vessel  of  a 
series  In  the  Iowa  class.  The  others  •  are 
the  Iowa.  Nem  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  the 
partly  completed  Kentucky. 

The  vessel  Is  of  45.000  tons  displacement 
and  52.000  tons  with  full  load.  It  is  890 
feet  In  length  and  has  a  beam  of  108  feet. 
Its  chief  armament  consists  of  nine  16-lnch 
guns,  twenty  5-inch  guns  and  130  20-  and 
40-milllmeler  antiaircraft  guns.  The  Mis- 
souri carries  three  planes  and  has  two  plane 
catapults. 


H.  S.  Denniston,  a  Man  of  Vision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  by  phone  that  one  of 
Mobile's  finest  and  greatest  citizens  on 
Friday  last  had  entered  upon  that  long, 
lont.  Journey  from  which  no  man  has  ever 
returned. 

Harold  Seibert  Denniston,  "Denny."  as 
he  was  affectionately  called,  was  my  long- 
time good  friend  and  business  associate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pardonable  pride 
In  saying  that  2C  years  ago,  I  Induced 
"Denny"  to  leave  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  and  come  to  Mobile,  settle  there, 
and  take  up  life  among  us  and  make  that 
town  his  home. 

A  man  of  vision,  ir  less  than  12  months 
from  the  day  that  he  came,  he  had 
opened  the  American  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  and  remained  its  driving  force 
until  that  day  last  week  when  he  was 
gathered  into  the  arms  of  his  God. 

His  beneficence  and  good  work  will  long 
be  remembered  and  his  passing  will  con- 
stitute a  great  loss  to  the  Industries  and 
the  workers  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  words  of  mine  could 
tell  of  his  wonderful  achievement  more 
lucidly  or  clearly  than  they  are  depicted 
In  an  editorial  carried  in  the  Mobile  Press 
written  about  Harold  Denniston  on  the 
very  day  he  passed  away. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herein  that  edi- 
torial as  well  as  a  news  article  written 
about  my  departed  friend  who.  although 
an  adopted  son  of  Mobile,  lived  to  become 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
great  civic.  Industrial,  and  financial 
leaders. 

That  editorial  and  news  article  read 
as  follows: 

H.  S.  DsNNtSTOH,  A  Man  or  Vision 

Mobile  has  lost  one  of  lU  builders  through 
the  death  of  H.  S.  Denniston,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co. 


In  this,  his  adopted  city,  and  by  friends 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Denniston  was  known  as  a 
man  of  Integrity  and  ability,  quietly  and 
modestly  Intent  on  the  day's  work  and  with 
his  gaze  fixed  toward  the  future. 

H.  S.  Denniston  was  a  man  of  vision  and 
ambition.  Coupled  together,  these  two  cbar- 
acterlBtics  carried  him  through  a  successful 
career  that  Included  banking,  mining,  ship- 
ping, and  other  interests.  From  the  time 
he  left  his  native  Brooklyn  for  South  America, 
at  the  age  of  21,  ur.til  his  recent  Illness  and 
death  at  63.  he  enjoyed  a  steady  rise  bring- 
ing him  international  prominence  at  Its 
peak. 

Mr.  Denniston  was  a  man  who  recognized 
opportunity  when  he  saw  it.  Realizing  that 
Mobile  was  destined  to  become  a  more  Im- 
portant port  In  foreign  trade,  he  moved  here 
In  1928  and  the  following  year  organized 
bis  bank.  During  his  career  he  was  active 
in  the  development  of  commerce  tiirough 
Mobile  and  other  Gtiif  ports,  and  aided  u 
number  of  new  industries  In  establishing 
themselves  in  this  area.  Though  they  may 
not  bear  his  name,  some  of  these  businesses 
stand  today  as  a  monument  to  his  vision  and 
faith  in  Mobile. 

His  greatest  Interest,  outside  his  business 
and  family,  was  In  yachting.  It  was  his 
enjoyment  at  lieing  with  his  friends,  and  bis 
love  for  the  competitive,  that  made  the 
schooner  Sunshine  famed  not  only  as  a 
vessel  of  hospitality  but  as  winner  of  im- 
portant yacht  races. 

Mr.  Denniston  was  a  man  of  courage.  The 
fortitude  with  wtilch  he  faced  his  last,  pun- 
ishing illness  and  his  efforts  to  keep  going 
in  spite  of  what  he  must  have  known  to  be 
overwhelming  odds,  compared  with  the  te- 
nacity he  displayed  in  his  determination  to 
make  successes  and  service  institutions  of 
the  varied  businesses  he  headed. 

The  sympathy  of  many  friends  goes  out  to 
the  Denniston  family  in  Its  hour  of  sorrow 
that  has  meant  the  loss  of  a  fine  and  im- 
portant citizen. 

Banki.ng  OmcriAL  Succumbs  at  Horn  on 
Park  TniaACE — H.  8.  Denniston  Foundib 
or  Amexican  Nationai.  Hkxi  in  1929 

Harold  Seibert  Denniston,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tbe  American  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co..  of  Mobile,  died 
early  Thursday  afternoon  at  bis  residence, 
265  Paric  Terrace,  after  a  long  Illness. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.  m., 
Friday,  at  the  Roche  Funeral  Home,  with  In- 
terment In  Pine  Crest  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Denniston  was  founder  of  the  /unerl- 
can  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  He  en- 
gaged In  International  banking  activities  and 
bad  foreign  banking  interests,  first  in  Bolivia 
and  later  in  Mexico. 

BORN   IN   BXOOKLTN 

Bom  May  1.  1888,  at  BrooklvTi,  N.  Y.,  the 
son  of  George  McDonald  Denniston  and 
Minnie  Estelle  Denniston.  he  received  his 
early  education  at  Brookljni. 

When  he  was  21.  he  went  to  South  America 
as  a  cable  clerk  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  He 
was  soon  Impressed  by  the  opportunities  for 
trade  and  he  went  In  business  for  himself. 

Beginning  with  the  Importation  of  the 
first  automobile  Into  Bolivia,  he  built  up  a 
flourishing  trade,  shipping  wool  and  hides 
to  the  United  States  and  Importing  the  man- 
ufactured goods  needed  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can country.  He  subsequently  went  Into 
banking  and  tin  mining  and  attained  con- 
siderable prominence  In  the  Industrial  and 
financial  life  of  Bolivia. 

EIGHT  CHXLDBEN 

Mr.  Denniston  married  Lillian  Pendaa.  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  and  they  made  their  home 
at  La  Plaz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  They  bad 
eight  children,  five  of  whom  survive.  Mrs. 
Denniston  died  In  Bolivia  in  1024. 


Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Denniston  disposed 

of  his  bank  and  trading  company  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  In  1925,  bis 
tin  mines  were  sold  to  British  Interests. 

Soon  after  returning  to  tbe  United  Statea, 
he  married  Florence  Poster,  of  BrocJtlyn.  N. 
Y..  and  in  1928,  he  brought  bis  famUy  to  Mo- 
bUe. 

OBCANIZZD   BANK 

In  1929,  he  organized  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  which  he  guided 
through  the  great  depression,  the  years  of 
economic  recovery  and  World  War  II,  re- 
maining president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
until  his  death. 

In  the  domestic  banking  field,  Mr  Den- 
niston will  be  remembered  for  his  readlneaa 
to  extend  credit  to  small  businessmen  and 
to  assist  In  the  promotion  of  new  buslnesa 
ventures. 

He  was  deeply  Interested  In  the  use  of 
bank  facilities  for  the  encouragement  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  was  active 
in  promoting  commerce  through  the  port  of 
Mobile  and  other  Gulf  ports 

Applying  h's  experience  of  17  years  In 
South  America,  he  worked  out  the  financing 
programs  of  many  nev  enterprises  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  smaller  banks  in  this  terri- 
tory. 

In  recent  years  be  spent  considerable  time 
In  Mexico,  where  he  developed  important 
financial  Interests  and  founded  a  banking 
house.  Financiers  Colon,  S.  A.,  at  Mexico  City, 
which  Is  now  under  the  active  management 
of  his  son.  Alexander  C.  Denniston.  Mr.  Den- 
niston was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Finan- 
clera  Colon  and  a  director  of  tbe  Banco  del 
Sur  of  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 

After  coming  to  Mobile  In  1828,  Mr.  Den- 
niston purchased  the  historic  Kilsbaw  Irwin 
home,  Oaklelgh,  which,  during  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Dennlstons,  became  one  of  Mo- 
bile's most  noted  centers  of  hospitality. 

Ke  was  an  ardent  yachtaman  and  the  owner 
of  tbe  schooner  Sunshine,  which  he  sailed 
extenalvely  along  tbe  Gulf  coast  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  winning  the  St.  Petersburg- 
to-Habana  yacht  race  In  1933.  Tbe  hospital- 
ity of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denniston  aboard  tbe 
Sunshine  was  enjoyed  by  friends  from  far 
and  near  during  week  ends  on  Mobile  Bay. 
As  honorary  commodore  of  tbe  Buccaneers, 
Mr.  Denniston  was  well  known  \n  every  har- 
bor of  tbe  Gulf. 

He  was  patron  of  tbe  arts  and  be  was  par* 
ticularly  devoted  to  music. 

Surviving  Mr.  Denniston  are  his  wife,  Flor- 
ence F.  Denniston;  three  sons,  George  H.  Den- 
niston. executive  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nationai  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  Robert  P. 
Denniston.  Mobile  att<»-ney,  and  Alexander 
C.  Denniston,  Mexico  City;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Andrew  D.  Henderson.  Mobile,  and  Idrs. 
George  Whlteman,  New  Orleans;  one  sister, 
Mrs,  George  M.  Barry.  Bayslde.  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.;  four  grandchildren  and  other  relatives. 

The  family  requests  that  fiowers  be  omit- 
ted and  suggests  that  those  desiring  to  do 
BO  may  send  their  memorial  gifts  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  P.  O.  Box  1229, 
MobUe. 

(aXAT   LOOB 

Representative  Frank  W.  Botkin  Thurs- 
day called  the  death  of  Mr,  Denniston  a 
"great  loss  to  Mobile,  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  Nation." 

In  a  statement  telephoned  from  Washing- 
ton, BoTKiN  said: 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  Mr.  Den- 
niston to  Mobile  in  1928.  He  came  in  the 
bard  days,  and  never  weakened,  throvigh  de- 
pression or  war.  Always  he  was  striving  to 
help  In  the  development  of  Mobile  commer- 
cially and  industrially.  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful in  many  Instances  and  resulted  In 
benefits  for  tbis  entire  area." 


Ill 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  IfVW   RAJirSHttK 

VATB  OP  Tta  XmiTTD  STATXB 

FridAw.  October  14  lleoulative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13>.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDQBS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlinouj!  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
Um  Appendix  of  the  Rkou  an  article 
^  Arthur  Krock  enUUed  'The  WtaiU 
Putvire  in  the  Orient"  which  ap- 
m  th«  New  York  Times.  Thurs- 
day. October  13.  1949 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobs. 
as  foUows: 

-fa     WKXTI     MAlCS     rVTUU     D«     TH»    OBttWT" 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WMMmxmetmt.  October  12— *!%•  bMilHin 
•bora  «M  not  the  one  tacd  by  Bn»t0mrj  ct 
State  Ai  liMnn  today  orcr  hla  report  to  the 
aenaU  Comttttee  on  Foreign  Welatlntu  on 
the  eold  war  with  RuaaU.  particularly  In  the 
rar  ■Mt  Tet  the  hcMlltae  ■umraariaea. 
rtmnfl  bluntly,  the  point  of  chief  in  let  eel 
to  Mr  Acbeeon  and  the  committee  he  ad- 
tfvaaed.  ^or  the  nnure  of  the  white  man  In 
the  Orlexrt  will  be  more  determlxted  by  the 
■owMtneM  and  adrntntstratiTe  quality  of  the 
leileiirl  Par  Butem  policy  of  the  ITntted 
States  than  by  any  other  factor. 

The  headline  qfuoted  la  taken  from  a  cpe- 
dal  (Implement  to  the  Arlaona  Dally  Star  of 
Tmtmn,  under  date  ctf  October  8.  1940  The 
e«pplBaMBt  9uuml0tm  of  a  aertea  of  dWpatchee 
to  the  newcpaper  from  the  Orient  laat  etun- 
mer  by  tta  editor  and  publUher  William  R 
Mathewa.  preceded  by  the  conclualons  he 
drew  from  United  Statea  poltey  aa  It  waa  and 
■a  he  thlnka  It  ahould  be.  Mr.  Ifathewe  has 
been  a  "chlcl  takln'  notee"  among  the 
But  thaaa  iat— «  fnea  bare  eepectal 
Bd  pa||9aaae  beaavM  be  wae  one 
or  tbe  two  itiaertraa  —anpaiiai  people  who 
lift  new  Tortc  for  luaooeela  June  IS  last. 
that  atiniTed  the  craah  near  Boaahay  aa  the 
party  waa  returning.  Be  aor^ved  It  beeauae, 
with   kira.   Dorothy   Brandon  of  the   Herald 

Ibe  obaerratlooe  and  uuiiulit— ■  at  down 
hy  Ik.  Mathewa  to  the  epedal  Mtian  oC  hla 
are  already  known  to  mow  ta« 
pereoaa  here  In  the  executive  and 
ive  branehea  of  ttie  Ooremment.  Bat 
they  have  not  arooeed  the  oAclai  tnteraat 
«Mili    the    ^uaOAeatkaMi    of    their    eonroe 

who  have  talhatf  to  the  Artaona  edttor  Haea 
hla  return  were  tapnaaed  with  hla  rlewa.  ha 
h f-^- .>^.~  «      ■     J.  .->w.  «...    .v-^— 

■Mat.  partlnilarly  amfaif  thoea  who  were 
ihaip  il  with  carrying  out  our  laaolvent 
Ohtoa  poUey  and  now  with  ftndlnf  a  aolTent 


The  aubject.  however,  le  eo  tmportaat 
iBMMdlate— witneaa  Mr.  Aabaaon'a  errand  to 
tha  Oapttol  today  and  tha  preeence  in  Waah. 
tactoa  of  the  Prhtaa  MIntater  of  India— that 
Mr  Mathew'a  contrlhtitlon  aaarlta  aome  brief 
recording  at  thla  point.  Among  hla  notea 
and  eommenu  the  foUowln^  arc  aelected: 

1.  The  United  States  has  been  fighting  the 
eold  war  In  the  Orient  In  a  defeatist  spirit. 
wtlhoat  kaowtag  it.  "Th*  tlxae  haa  come 
when  we  mast  aaafce  a  stand  *  *  •  m  at 
Bertln." 

a.  We   cannot    bring   all   China   tmder   a 
(oremment  frlestdly  to  ua.     And  before  we 
'espect   a   eeMpe4ent    and   reaeoaably 
"that   can   eaerelae   auaaralnty 
a  aanall  portion  of  the  Chlnaaa  m^Mi- 
the  Chinese  people,  whose  "manhood 


la  now  bankrupt."  will  have  to  be 
erated. 

9.  Ihe  way  for  ua  to  aaaUt  In  that  regen- 
arattOB  is  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
auch  a  government  by  helping  It  to  rally  on 
baece  like  Hainan  and  ^ormoaa  and  by  see- 
tag  that  Bong  Koog  la  auOntalned  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Anglo-American  Interest.  Kracxia- 
tlon  or  loes  of  It  by  the  BrltUh  would  rever- 
berate  throughout  aoutheaat  Asia,  where 
millions  of  Chlneee  In  Stam.  Malaya.  Singa- 
pore and  Indoneela  are  waiting  to  aee  what 
bappena. 

4  We  shotild  support  the  Dutch  In  Indo- 
neela. lea  Ting  to  them  the  task  of  defense 
against  communism:  the  British  In  Slnga- 
pore  and   Malsy-a   and   the   present  Oovern- 

it  of  Slam.     And  we  can  afford  to  spend 
1.000    a    year    to    maintain    Japanese 
ly  pending  future  dcTelopments. 

5  In  Japan  our  position  Is  safe,  and  It  Is 
the  only  place  In  the  Orient  where  we  hare 
taken  a  firm  stand.  Btit  we  must  recognise 
the  need  of  the  Japaneae  to  rearm  if  we  are 
to  protect  them  from  a  Soviet -sponsored 
Ooaaaraalat  revolution  and  restrain  them 
from  ondaly  coveting  the  raw  materials  of 
Manchuria  and  North  China. 

6.  Japan  Is  the  only  nation  In  the  Orient 
capable  and  willing  to  fight  as  a  unified 
force.  •  •  •  We  do  not  want  her  to 
figfat  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Mathews  completea  his  conclualons 
with  a  very  Interesting  and  definite  pro- 
poeal  which  will  receive  sympathetic  con- 
sideration from  many  outside  the  executive 
arm  of  the  Government  but  most  improb- 
ably will  appear  in  the  administration's  new' 
Par  Bast  policy  when  It  evolves  one.  He 
writes: 

To  talk  about  Aalans  uniting  behind  the 
dogm  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  Is  so  much 
eyewash.  If  the  people  of  Europe  cannot 
unite  It  Is  preaumptiK)us  to  assume  that  the 
great  maasss  of  Ullteratea  In  the  Orient  can. 

As  a  practical  means  of  promoting  our 
policy  (there)  we  should  create  the  office  of 
high  commissioner  and  charge  that  officer 
with  the  unification  of  our  military  and  po- 
litical policy  throughout  all  of  that  area. 

The  political  skill  that  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  has  shown  In  Japan  qualifies  him  as 
well  as  any  auua  alive  for  the  appointment. 

Thia  moee.  thinks  Mr.  Mathews,  would 
ehaitffe  our  defeatism  into  positivism  and 
save  much  of  the  treasure  of  the  present 
and  the  hope  of  the  futxire.  One  of  the  11- 
lostratlons  of  his  special  supplement  shows 
Oeneral  Mac  Arthur  personally  escorting  the 
ailtor  out  of  headquarters  and  doing  so  with 
a  most  devoted  air.  In  combination  theae 
two  thlnga  justify  the  apeculatlon  whether 
Mr.  Mathews  came  to  bis  moat  Important 
condualon  In  Tokyo  about  that  very  time 
and  told  the  Oeneral  of  It.  If  that  Is  so.  a 
lot  of  people  would  liks  to  know  what.  If 
any,  reaponee  he  (oC  from  thm  most  auccsas- 
fol  of  all  the  victorious  postwar  administra- 
tor*. 


CalaaiiMu,  SjmImI  oI  ikt  Piohecriaf 
Spkit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  nw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RITBISIJI FATIVB 
Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  BODOiO.  Mr  Speaker.  It  was 
otir  priTlIgM  and  distinct  honor,  the 
gther  erenlng.  to  have  had  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  the  great  Vice  Prejrtdent  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  ALZtu  W. 


BAiKLrr.  The  occasion  of  his  visit  was 
the  commemoration  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  at  a  dinner  tendered 
by  the  Columbian  Civic  League.  Our 
great  Vice  President  in  extolling  the  con- 
tributions of  that  intrepid  Oenoese  cap- 
tain to  the  world,  paid  tribute  to  the 
spirit  which  RUided  him  and  to  the  peo- 
ple who  claim  Icinship  with  the  land  of 
his  nativity — the  Americans  of  Italian 
d«sc*'nt. 

Mr.  Bakklct  pointed  to  our  great  ad- 
vancements in  the  four  and  a  half  cen- 
turies since  Columbus  discovered  Ameri- 
ca, saying,  "we  have  produced  in  this 
country,  which  he  discovered,  man's 
greatest  genius  for  government  and  so- 
ciety, in  the  history  of  the  earth."  And 
he  further  pointed  out  that  "the  America 
which  Columbus  discovered,  is  the  same 
land  that  was  able  to  save  Columbus' 
nation  from  fa.scism  and  communism." 

The  Newarkers  who  heard  the  genial 
Vice  President  will  long  remember  him. 
not  only  for  his  warmth  of  personality, 
but  for  the  great  message  which  he  left 
with  them — that  this  land  discovered  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  will  one  day  lead 
mankind  out  of  the  morass  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry  into  the  paths  of  freedom. 
kindness,  and  friendship. 

On  that  same  occa.sion.  the  Columbian 
Civic  League  made  an  award  to  a  young 
lady  of  15.  Miss  Rosalind  Oreenberg.  a 
student  of  the  Arts  High  School  of  New- 
ark. N  J  ,  for  her  winning  essay  on  Co- 
lumbus. The  Symbol  of  the  Pioneering 
Spirit. 

The  e.«?say  was  so  fine  and  worthy  of 
recognition  that  it  also  merited  words  of 
commendation  from  our  Vice  President. 
Because  it  exemplifies.  In  my  mind,  how 
the  spirit  of  democracy — which  we  seek 
to  preserve — has  been  transmitted  to  our 
youth.  I  include  It  herein: 
coLtrmus — stmbol  or  thx  noNxzaiMo  spur 

A  man  who  dared  to  follow  an  ideal,  who 
could  aim  his  life  toward  a  goal  that  he  be- 
lieved in;  a  vlsloaary  In  a  time  when  visions 
came  high  and  men  eometlmes  paid  for  them 
with  their  lives — such  a  man  was  Christopher 
Oolumbus. 

Perhapa  to  thoee  of  us  who  see  only  as  far 
as  the  statement  "•  •  •  Columbus  dis- 
covered America."  that  man's  name  la  just 
snsnethlng  to  remember  for  history  class,  or 
the  reason  why  we  have  a  holiday.  But  he. 
It,  the  spirit  that  be  represents  mean  so  much 
more. 

It  meant  that  a  man.  modest  In  appearance 
and  tongue,  conceived  an  Idea  of  something 
new.  and  had  tbe  conviction  to  strike  out 
for  It. 

A  ptooesr.  s  forerunner,  he  made  clear  the 
way  for  generations  of  peoples.  He  opened 
the  gates  to  a  new  world  where  a  free  society 
could  exist. 

The  new  world — what  a  sweet,  fresh- 
•oundlng  name — an  outlet  for  all  kinds  of 
people.  Although  their  physical  differences 
were  many,  these  first  Americans  were 
united  In  a  common  bond  of  courage;  cour- 
age to  fight  man.  and  courage  to  fight  tbe 
•laaaeata  for  what  they  thought  waa  right. 

Pilgrims.  Catholics.  Quakers,  sesrehlng  for 
religious  freedom;  poor  men.  merchants, 
servants,  looking  for  a  place  with  freedom 
from  want  and  fear. 

Tou.  o  Columbus,  unlocked  these  avenucB. 

Tou  provided  this  outlet. 

Tour  perseverance  and  spirit ,  Imaged  In 
thouaanda  of  Immlgranta,  buUt  our  country. 


It' 
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our    America,    the    outcome    of    pioneering 
bands. 

To  pioneer,  however,  Is  not  Just  building 
out  of  wilderness;  it  Is  also  to  be  found  In 
the  forging  ahead  of  men  In  other  endeavors: 

Industries  that  will  keep  on  bringing  to  all 
the  i>eople  new  helps — lights  to  read  by. 
machines  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  house- 
wife, clothes,  furniture.  Jobs.  These  In  the 
modern  age  of  pioneering. 

Science,  forging  ahead  to  new  victories 
over  germ  enemies,  searching  the  universe 
for  the  answers  to  man's  questions. 

Religion,  extending  to  each  of  us  a  pillar 
of  truth  with  which  to  reenlorce  the  frame- 
work of  our  minds. 

Education,  raising  each  generation  of 
Americans  to  even  greater  heights.  A  land 
where  to  be  called  Ignorant  Is  the  highest 
form  of  ridicule. 

Columbxis!  It  was  you  who  opened  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  great  free-thinking 
American  men.  This  Is  your  land,  the  Na- 
tion of  leaders. 

Hew  fortunate  are  we  to  be  able  to  live  In 
this  land  whose  cornucopia  overflows  to  all 
the  world,  bountiful  In  lU  generosity.  Our 
youths  go  forth  each  day  equipped  to  pioneer 
new  goals,  armed  with  elbowroom  of  free 
thought.  Just  laws,  and  knowledge.  Each 
day  presents  a  challenge,  and  It  Is  met  and 
conquered  by  the  prepared.  Otir  bodies  are 
strong  and  healthy;  ready  to  work  and  de- 
velop still  undisturbed  expanses  of  earth, 
air,  flre,  and  water. 

Yet,  we  are  far  from  perfect.  A  great  deal 
of  pioneering  must  still  be  done,  and  our 
future  advancement  has  been  sparked  by  you. 

Oaze  on  us  fondly,  Columbus;  we  are  your 
posterity. 

It  Is  we  who  wUl  keep  your  heralding  spark 
alive  In  the  lamp  of  Uberty. 

You  are  a  aymbol  to  us,  Columbus,  and  we 
mark  you  well. 


Skepticism   Marks  Reaction  to  Branoan 
Plan 


EXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

Of  :nduna 
IN  THE  SEMATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13).  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  story  by  George  R. 
Harvey  in  the  issue  of  the  Hoosier 
Farmer  magazine,  which  reached  my 
desk  just  today. 

This  story  reports  the  outcome  of  10 
special  district  meetings  of  Indiana 
farmers  on  the  so-called  Brannan  farm 
plan. 

Not  only  does  this  article  set  forth  the 
general  feeling  of  farmers  in  Indiana 
toward  the  Brannan  plan,  but  it, also  em- 
phasizes the  most  logical  thinking  possi- 
ble against  the  Brannan  proposal  to  regi- 
ment the  American  farmers. 

The  Hoosier  Parmer  magazine  is  the 
official  monthly  publication  of  the  Indi-" 
ana  Farm  Bureau,  Inc. 

I  herewith  present  the  article  for 
printing  in  the  Rkcord,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  Senator,  and 
I  am  equally  sure  of  its  interest  to  every 
farmer  and  consiimer  in  the  United 
States. 


Skzpticisic  m*»icb  Reaction  to  Bsamman  Plan 
(By  George  R.  Harvey) 

The  10  special  district  meetings  to  dlscuas 
tbe  Brannan  plan  and  other  farm  legislative 
propoeals  are  now  completed.  After  discuss- 
ing the  plans  all  over  the  State  and  contact- 
ing many  farmers  on  the  proposition  at  the 
recent  State  fair,  several  observations  can 
now  be  made. 

Some  farmers  came  to  tbe  meetings  feeling 
that  cheap  food  to  the  consumer  and  con- 
tinued high  prices  to  the  farmer  was  a  per- 
fect dream  come  true.  Many  others  thought 
the  above  phrase  sounded  so  good  that  there 
was  bound  to  be  a  catch  to  It.  Others  had 
studied  and  figured  tbe  plan  through  and 
decided  they  did  not  like  the  Idea  at  all. 
Still  others  had  been  so  busy  that  they  had 
given  the  plan  no  thought  and  wondered 
what  all  the  discussion  was  about. 

raiNCIPAI.  POINTS 

Principal  points  of  Interest  seemed  to  cen- 
ter around  how  much  the  cost  would  be  and 
who  would  pay  It?  How  much  would  the 
reduction  In  food  prices  amount  to,  how 
much  administration  would  be  necessary? 
What  about  the  mechanics  of  getting  the 
money  each  year  to  make  the  payments  and 
how  much  absolute  control  would  the  Gov- 
ernment have  over  the  Individual  farming 
operation?  After  the  plan  was  explained, 
the  question  period  was  open  as  long  as  any 
point  was  not  clear. 

The  method  used  In  figuring  the  proposed 
cost  for  the  fluid  milk  program  was  ex- 
plained. The  cost  of  this  program  alone 
would  be  more  than  $2,400,000,000.  There- 
fore it  was  not  difllcult  to  see  that  the  costs 
for  the  complete  program  would  be  stagger- 
ing and  much  more  than  agriculture  had 
ever  received  or  hoped  to  receive  for  a  pro- 
gram. (In  fact,  we  have  Just  learned  that 
the  budget  committee  In  Congress  refused 
to  consider  money  for  the  plan,  due  to  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  total  costs.) 

The  too  common  thought  that  If  the  Gov- 
ernment "picks  up  the  check."  It  doesn't 
cost  the  Individual  anything,  was  good  for 
quite  a  bit  of  discussion.  It  was  well  known 
by  the  groups,  that  taxes  paid  by  any  business 
are  a  legitimate  expense  and  are  passed  on  to 
the  coiisumer,  causing  a  great  part  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  to  be  absorbed  In  hidden 
taxes.  It  was  also  brought  out  t^at  the 
Gcvemment  does  not  give  anything.  It  only 
collects  to  distribute. 

PLAN    COSTS    HIGH 

Several  examples  of  Just  how  much  the 
consumer  could  expect  his  cost  of  articles  to 
be  reduced,  drew  much  comment.  In  so 
many  instances.  If  the  farmer's  price  were 
reduced  50  percent,  or  If  he  went  so  far  as 
to  give  the  raw  materials,  the  consumer 
would  benefit  only  In  a  small  way.  It  waa 
the  opinion  of  many  that  the  consumer 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  Uicked  into 
believing  he  would  benefit  by  great  savings. 
This  l)ellef  would  then  cause  consumers  In 
general  to  resist  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  by  Congress,  to  pay  the  so-called 
farmer  subsidy.  It  was  also  noted  that 
farmers  are  outnumbered  by  these  con- 
sumers 4  to  1  and  such  resistance  would  be 
the  final  blow  to  such  an  attempted  program. 

In  one  district  the  number  of  additional 
Oovemnient  personnel  to  administer  such 
a  program,  gave  them  great  concern.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  auditing  o'  the  Indi- 
vidual accounts  alone  would  be  tremendous; 
and  to  assure  the  consumer  of  actually  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  any  reduction  in  food 
coeU.  each  step  of  the  food  processing  busi- 
ness would  have  to  be  Government-con- 
trolled. Reason  for  this  Is  obvlotis.  since  It 
is  common  custom,  and  good  business,  for 
the  food  processor  to  buy  at  tho  lowest  dollar 
and  sell  at  all  the  market  will  beer  Without 
such  protection,  someone  "in  between"  would 


very  likely  absorb  the  savings  the  consunoer 
hoped  to  make  down  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  mechanics  of  actually  getting  the 
money  is  something  that  requires  careful 
study.  We  know  that  regardless  of  what 
the  law  says,  when  expenditure  of  money  la 
Involved.  It  has  to  be  appropriated.  Many 
plans  and  programs  In  the  past  have  been 
rendered  useless  because  the  required  funds 
were  not  voted.  Each  year  the  farmers  would 
have  to  go  before  Congress  and  convince 
them  that  all  the  necessary  money  for  the 
program  should  be  appropriated.  Failure 
at  any  time  to  obtain  the  funds  would 
cause  the  whole  scheme  to  collapse  leaving 
the  actual  market  prlcee  for  farm  goods  at 
whatever  level  the  subsidizing  method  had 
permitted  them  to  sink. 

StTPPOKT  AHD  CONTkOt  KATIO 

The  consensus  regarding  Government  con- 
trol on  the  individual  farm  was  that  it 
wovild  be  In  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
support  given;  100-percent  support  would 
mean  approximately  100-percent  control. 

Farmers  In  all  the  districts  feel  that  the 
recommended  amendment  to  the  1948  agri- 
cultural law,  providing  for  the  fiexlble  sup- 
port of  75  to  90  percent  of  parity,  tying  It  In 
to  work  automatically  with  supply.  Is  a  de- 
cided Improvement  over  the  law  as  now 
written. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  1948  act  was 
the  result  of  many  years  of  experience  In 
loans,  supports,  and  marketing  agreements, 
while  the  Brannan  plan  Is  theory  and  theory 
only.  Much  confidence  was  expressed  by 
farmers  In  Senator  Clintoh  P.  Andxhsoii,  of 
New  Mexico,  who  was  tbe  former  Democratic 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire.  Senator  ANOEaaoH 
is  the  author  of  the  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
support  amendment  to  the  present  1948  Agri- 
cultural Act. 


Save  American  Indnttry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imports 
of  leather  goods  and  other  products  of 
Europe's  cheap  labor  are  certain  to  be 
greatly  accelerated  as  the  result  of  Great 
Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  in- 
dustry in  this  country  can  survive  unless 
this  Congress  removes  the  wartime 
excise  taxes,  legislation  for  which  this 
administration  has  ignored.  Let  us  do 
something  about  this  before  we  think  of 
adjourning. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  letter,  received  today,  from 
Thomas  A.  Buckley,  president  of  the 
Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  Manufac- 
turers of  America.  Inc.,  which  well  de- 
scribes the  position  in  which  these 
producers  find  themselves.  Here  Is  the 
letter: 

LUOCAOE  AMD  LEATHZX  GoOOS 
MANTTrACTTTXEaS  OF  AXEEICA,  InC, 

New  York.  N.  Y..  October  13,  1949. 
Hon.  Paul  W.  Shatex, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deas  CoKGSsasMAN :  What  have  we  done 
to  deserve  thla  fate? 

Beleaguered  and  bcl.-ibored  as  we  are  with 
the  discriminatory  20  percent  excise  tax.  we 
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fir  oucwlfb 
at  tkM*  prad— ■■    With  tfce  de- 
tt  IS  nttona  tma  oormal  tbat  ancta 
«•  to  ftoc«tBrmt«d  gr««tly. 

«  uid  b*  tMd  «Mm) 

b«t  t»  to  oMd*  nach 
laMlMr  focMls  manuXactur- 
vlth  an  rxti*  tas,  «Mch 
«••  pot  on  to  comww  vttal  mtLUttaia  tar- 
Inc  tiM  ««r  HTMCpiBcy.  It  te  our  oont«ntlon 
thAt  U>«  altuatton  in  our  Industry  la  different 
•a  we  ar«  and  always  bare  b«en  under  a  con- 
■n-TBttoo  ontar  and  xxH  considered  a«  a  tux- 
W7.  and  Jttatty  ao.  Tba  r«atrlrtioiu  hare  been 
%iftan  off  ateel.  eopper.  faraaa.  and  paper; 
«tX7  aoC  remoTa  tba  reatrlctlon  on  leather 
fc»da? 

We  rvaliav  the  world  ocml  for  the  Amorl- 
e«n  dollar  and  are  w1inn(  to  go  alotag  wtth 
the  addad  cooapetHloa.  Th«  point  which 
make*  a«r  poBltlwi  iMilatiable  la  ttM  fact 
tbe  tnip!;rted  tnoda  at  laduiiad  price* 
carry  much  Icaa  tax  and  wldla  «*  can 
try  to  aaat  t^  ceixtKiop  far  T«ia«  we 
baw  afcauldtli  no  w%j  ot  maating  the  tax 
•drantaca  wblrh  will  ba  ai>)oy*d  by  forelyn 
Importad  te  It  tha  Intanttoa  of  the 
to  parmtt  an  Indtwtry  to  bamma 
MttB^  bacauaa  of  a  tas  law  rataforoad  by 
lnt*matln«ial  monetary  action  taalMBOVnt 
to  a  death  aantancat 

May  w«  count  on  you  to  Vaa  your  Infltt* 
MM  MM  mm  fMV  MBMMM  «0  MM  all  ■ 
for  tba  ropodi  of  «fe«  W-for- 
oa  laaibar  wmtt  bafora  thu 
MIournaf 
rtfulty  your* 

A.  IWHt.  ^raaidaiil. 


TtlU 


Cdi'l  It  JmiM  ••  KU 


GORDON  L  McOONOUCH 


or  r4ur«Mii»u 

Of  THS  ROUItK  Of  RirHimATIV 

Fn4av.  Cktober  t4.  1949 

Mr  MrDONOUOH  Mr  Spenker.  the 
blatant  cfforta  of  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal 
Roc«evelt- Truman  administration  to  Ig- 
nore past  mistakes  !n  forel^  policy, 
alibi  them,  and  escape  Indictment  for 
them  through  the  simple  expedient  of 
^Kepttre  and  faUacknis  exphmatloas 
and  refxisal  to  make  any  effort  to  rectify 
tbe  error  which  might  rereal  Its  enormity 
1ms  araln  been  demonstrated  in  the  re- 
cent China  white  paper  L«waed  by  the 
State  Department  to  explain  our  ap- 
parent complete  lo5^  of  the  peace  In 
northern  China  and  Manchuria. 

The  surrender  to  the  demands  of  Rus- 
sia at  Yalta  vhich  permitted  Russia  to 
enter  the  war  airalnst  Japan,  a  war  In 
which  victory  already  was  assured 
through  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives 
fVeni  Pearl  Harbor  to  Okinawa.  Tarawa, 
and  the  Coral  Sea.  was  a  Bajor  blunder 
by  tbo  «*niMlatf«tt¥e  leadership  which  is 
BOW  too  obetooi  lo  Itnore.    But  the  ad- 


mlttlstratlon  has  med*  no  attempt  to 
rectify  this  error  since  the  cessation  of 
boiitattlH  In  IMS. 

Orandlose  plans  have  been  approved 
and  billions  of  dollars  appropriated  to 
attempt  construction  of  a  defensive  wall 
in  western  Europe.  But  threats  to  our 
security  from  the  Par  Ea.st  have  been 
disregarded  and  turned  aside  by  state- 
ments minimlzinfi:  such  threats  and  even 
denying  their  exustence. 

Past  mistakes  mu.st  t>e  accepted  realis- 
tically and  their  future  effects  upon  the 
future  security  of  our  Nation  carefully 
evaluated.  Where  danaier  to  our  secu- 
rity exists,  adequate  defense  must  be 
established.  But  the  administration's 
refponslMllty  for  the  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity and  Its  neiUect  of  that  re.sponsibillty 
must  be  recognised. 

Inefndent  administrative  leadership 
can  only  result  In  future  mistakes,  mis- 
calculations, and  errors,  costly  errors 
which  may  be  paid  for  In  American  lives 

The  following  factual  editorial  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  reviews  Yalta  which  wa.s  a  prime 
example  of  our  forelfn  policy  blunders 
which  have  become  all  too  frequent: 
T*i.T4  atraasNoaa  cam  t  ti  Jtioiifm  «a  *»  to 


arfu* 


Ona  of  tha  laaat  cnnrtnclnR  allbia  for  rer- 
talD  bisiuTa  llama  In  tbe  RiXMevelt  frnvlgn 
policy  U  the  effort  tn  explain  Yalta  aa  ■oma- 
thing  tnora  ibas  an  Ifnomlntoua  lurrandar  to 
Staiiniat  ■gfraaalon  la  Asia.  Tha  burden  of 
tha  dafaoaa.  trtaleh  baa  baan  made  by  aavaral 
apolnfiata.  Including  formar  baaratary  of 
■lata  Mtattlnlua,  la  that  tha  mncaanlnnt  at 
tba  Crimean  mnfarenoa  were  dltHatad  by 
military  naceaalty 

Ttola  tine  pops  up  acaln  in  (><'  "*aia  Da< 
Mtftatam*  wbm  MMT  M  rh< 
iMNil  la  advaniti  Mi  »»r 
|piMi>n<  till  MM  tlMv'   "  '«>•  * 
Wk9%  MM  an  aMuratf  raalur    '>>» 
iMlbf  MMiaiMxeen  K«Aiiliili«  Ar 

itolM*  aaainad  Uraa  aai  im  f»\*m 
Wk  ItvM  Ui  ihe  mlllMfff  MMMaia 
tsUml  IMdM  M  IIM  iiptllMtilMlUh'l  w». 
iaaumlna    gbUltf    pitMrlMM.      Obvl.niaty 
ini  ^oeaaNy  iMMU<  tb«l  bUMla  eitiar 

ito»  *..  ^aaiitai  JafOM  prMr  U)  iha  mouitttnii 
•f  Qaarallaw  OlyiaMa  <(be  aaaauit  upon 
KyuMU)  rottfbly  aabadulM  for  Nuvaaibar 
I,  MM.  to  ordar  to  aoatata  Japanaaa  (oraaa  Ui 

ManehurU  and  prevent  thaU  trana(a«  to  Iba 
Ja|janaaa  home  lalanda  " 

Now  that  wa  are  trying  to  ted  aoOM  lorea 
eapabia  of  contalnuiR  tha  Ruaalan  foreaa 
whiflb  wa  inrltad  lata  MAnchuru.  it  la  Im- 
portant to  avaluata  tba  premlaea  upon  which 
tha  Yalta  double  croaa  of  China  waa  biued.  A 
loni  taraa  vlawoC  mtttiary  naoaaaity  obvMNaaly 
dictatad  that  RoaHa  aboold  not  antar  ttta  war 
In  tba  Far  MMt.  Xven  the  ahort-tarm  nacaa 
atty  waa  not  accepted  by  many  military 
laadera.  although  It  waa  undoubtedly  urged 
by  aoma.  In  retaruary  IMS.  when  tba  dala- 
gatea  met  at  Yalta.  Japan '■  offenalva  atranftb 
bad  been  daatrayad.  A  few  waabs  latar  Oan- 
arml  Kennay  was  to  annoaneo  tbat  tha 
Japanaaa  air  forea  waa  no  longer  a  threat. 
Har  fleet  had  loat  Ita  atnlcmg  force,  and 
Aaarlean  naval  craft  were  already  crulalag 
at  will  In  Japanaaa  booia  watara.  Oertalnly 
by  tba  tlma  of  tba  conference  at  Yalta  tbe 
coufereea  knaw  who  waa  fOtBg  to  win  tbe 
Padfie  war. 

It  la  bard  to  baUcva  that  tha  nagotlatara 
at  Yalta  wara  Igaoraat  of  tbaaa  facta.  Tbay 
bad  opportunltlca  aamnh  to  laam  them 
AccorMag  to  Artbtv  Krock  In  tha  New  York 
TImea  for  Angtiat  19.  "An  Air  Poroa  olBear 
to  Tait*  with  a  waU-docu- 


mantad  report  at  Japan* 
tinned  to  fortify  President  Roosevelt  to 
raalst  Stalin's  lirlca'  for  entering  the  war. 
Ita  purport  waa  tbat  the  Ruaslana  were  not 
required  for  a  victory  which  would  cuma 
much  aoonv  tban  the  bl^h  onrnmand  be- 
lieved (this  baCore  tbe  atomic  bomb  waa 
raadv  for  rperatlon  1 

"Tbe  oOlcer  wbo  brouf;bt  the  report  had 
a  star  on  hla  ahouldar  HU  entreaties  won 
a  promlae  tram  Mr.  Hopkuu  to  read  tbe  re- 
port and  abow  it  to  tba  Prealdent.  HowcTer, 
It  teema  tbat  aoiBethlng  prevented  Mr  Hop* 
klna  fiaa  iMJiig  ao  It  could  hav-c  changed 
tba  blatory  ef  tbaaa  tlmea  for  tbe  better,  bat 
dUlgent  search  falls  to  find  any  mention  M 
It  In  tha  white  paoer  " 

Ruaalan  entry  Into  tha  PaclAc  war  waa  re- 
gardad  In  Informed  circles  aa  certain,  for  tbe 
ubvioua  rea.<K>n  that  only  by  dadarlng  war  on 
Japan  oould  Stalla  get  in  on  tha  division  of 
the  spoils  Furthermore,  there  waa  wlda> 
spread  understanding  that  Ruaala  tn  tba 
PaciHc  war  represented  a  <<erloua  danger  to 
American  alma  or  at  lea.<it  to  alms  more  sub- 
a'antUl  than  an  emotionally  exciting  cam> 
palgn  to  klU  Japa  In  ordar  to  achieve  uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

The  lata  Oeorra  Moorad.  a  corraapondant 
painfully  familiar  with  American  Incptltuda 
In  tha  Pur  East,  wrota  In  hU  book.  Loat  Peaoa 
in  China  (K.  P.  Dutton  h  Ct)  ) ,  that  tba 
anxiety  at  Yalta  to  bribe  9UUn  to  Oght  Japan 
"Unpllea  unpardoaabia  naglaet  of  Ruaala's 
hUtortc  yearning  for  the  wartn-watar  porta 
at  ManetauriH  and  Korea  " 

Robert  Sherwood,  blotrrapher  of  Harry  Hup* 
ain*  has  the  grace  leave  tha  military* 
nacesalty  altbl  to  leaa  frank  historians.  Mr. 
Bbarwood  s  explanation  In  Roosevelt  and 
■opftlaa  (Narpar  Broa  »  u  that  "Rooaavalt 
would  nut  have  agraad  to  tbat  Him  oeomilt* 
laaat  bad  It  not  baan  tbat  tha  YalU  Oontar* 
ansa  waa  almuat  at  an  end  and  he  was  tired 
and  anxluua  to  avnld  furtlifr  argument " 
Sherwood  addad  »bal  N«inaawlt  Imptd  ht 
MMtf  Itlar  •  r\\  the  whoit  ihing  nut 
lPll|OMahf  K a" 

Am  pi»^  iiMMUt  M  WW  if  WM I 

ouanpaa  tif   Vaii«  ttMM  frdm 

■  ^  111  I    hliMt 

ta  Jtuua 
itaoMBa^M 

"-••■r  nf  IMI  on  ths  Ifivi.  ,  1  ib»  |mlf 

!•••  aaauiad  frtf  lllitl  It,  >  tisi)  QM9IH 

I.I  ward  (111  >Mtniib  imiwiuium  aad  '*prf« 
v«i.i  o>iisi4im)asCbi*na  Kxi  >ttsk  frumtfe* 

llverinit  Manchuria  to  ihs  Untied  Stataa  " 
(Nav  Yarn  Tiaiaa  paraphraaa  I  Iraaiaallf 
enough,  It  waa  Jtuuaavelt  wbo  urged  tbls 
treaty  on  China.  Thus,  in  order  to  briba 
atalin  Into  helping  us  keep  Japan  out  of 
Manchuria,  the  Yalta  eunleraaa  banded  over 
that  vast  area  to  Ruaala  To  win  one  war, 
we  sat  things  up  to  give  us  a  good  chance  to 
loaa  another. 


»IM  iMMMllalt  vMMm  H  NM 

HM.  llMltNhsi  J>f»»OlMMM« 

.  iiNMl  Iha  immMMJMi 


Baky  Sellinf  in  leterstate  Ceirmerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  vi>3an>A 
Df  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TnnBS 

Friday,  October  li.  1949 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Miami  Herald  recently  di.<;cIosed  that  the 
sbocltlnc  and  Iniquitous  business  of  baby 
atfUnt  was  beliig  conducted  in  Interstate 
commerce.  It  is  difUcult  to  conceive  that 
there  are  those  callous  enough  to  tralSc 
in  human  lives  by  taklnc  advantage  of 
the  unfortunate  and  deplorable  condi- 
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tlons  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
force  a  mother  to  separate  from  her 
child.  In  such  Instances,  since  proper 
Investigation  has  not  been  made.  It  is 
possible  that  the  child  may  be  placed 
with  persons  who  are  not  fit  to  raise 
the  child. 

It  is  ray  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  powerless 
to  Intervene  in  such  cases  because  there 
is  no  applicable  Federal  law  prohibiting 
such  commerce.  Even  though  some 
States  do  have  laws  which  prohibit  the 
selling  of  little  children,  enforcement  is 
djflBcult  unless  the  violators  can  be 
apprehended  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  States. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  Interstate  commerce  has 
long  been  established  and  has  been  In- 
voked on  numerous  occasions  in  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  But  to  bring  into  operation 
the  machinery  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment requires  legislation  which  this 
Congress  must  first  enact. 

Surely  there  Is  ample  precedent.  The 
Mann  Act  and  the  antikidnapplng  law 
were  passed  to  supplement  State  laws  in 
stamping  out  two  revolting  types  of 
crime  which  had  been  using  Interstate 
commerce  to  escape  State  law-enforce- 
ment oflioers. 

There  has  now  been  revealed  a  new 
kind  of  hcfarloui  scheme  which  can 
neither  be  condoned  or  permitted  to  con- 
llnuo  by  decent  people.  It,  therefore, 
BMtni  to  me  that  it  it  our  duty  as  Federal 
Ittinlatom  to  enact  such  measurts  as  will 
■kke  the  interstate  lalt  of  chlldrtn  an 
offen*''  punlnhable  by  confinement  In  a 
fpdpral  pthUrnllary.  ^    ^ 

I  hHvi>  bttn  tdvldpd  that  MIm  Kttht- 
rini  Lrnroot.  Ohitf  ol  thf  Chiidrsn'i  Mu- 
ntu  m  ttiB  Fadtrtl  tMUrlty  Ai«noy.  btid 
hf  r  K*  ^  MlM  Miudi  Merleeli  ind 

MiMi  f.snyn  Smith,  art  urUltnundtbly 
NHd  JM«iiAKt}ly  eonevrntd  br  Mm  Miami 
Ntrald  dlwloiiurti.  It  !■  my  wrnait 
hop*  that  ihi  ChUdron'*  luwau  will 
Mon  hav»  prtpared  leHUUtion  to  euro 
lnt«ritat«  baby  sellmi  no  that  when  Con- 
ireM  reconvenes  next  January  we  will  b« 
able  to  take  immediate  action  on  such  a 
aaotuary  and  desirable  law. 


The  Integrity  of  Poland  Should  Be 
Protected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

or  INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  publicity  of  late  to  the  effect 
that  American  officials  in  Germany  are 
laying  design  to  sever  the  western  bound- 
aries of  Poland  and  restore  them  to  Ger- 
many. 

Fully  considering  how  Poland  was 
overridden,  exploited,  and  subdued  In 
many  wars  by  the  nation  that  would  be 
benefited  in  such  a  transaction,  and  the 
inestimable  part  the  Polish  people  have 


played  in  helping  to  preserve  our  price- 
less freedom.  I  am  stimulated  to  feel  that 
this  Congress  should  give  this  matter  its 
grave  concern  that  justice  may  prevail 
for  the  Polish  people  and  their  homeland. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a  let- 
ter and  resolution  from  the  Polish  Fal- 
cons Z.  B.,  No.  1,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
which  fully  exhibit  the  membership's 
sincere  convictions  on  the  Injustice  about 
to  be  rendered: 

Polish  Faixtons.  Z.  B.  No.  1. 
South  Bend.  Ind..  October  7, 1949. 

Hon.   THtJHMAN  C.   ClOOK, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Deae  Hon.  Mb.  Crook:  The  Zygmunt 
Ballckl  Nest  80.  Polish  Falcons  of  America, 
having  a  membership  of  over  500  of  Polish 
descent,  have  adopted  a  resolution  at  their 
last  monthly  meeting  held  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 3.  1949. 

In  recent  publications,  it  has  been  noted 
that  American  cfllclals  in  Germany  are  pro- 
posing that  the  present  western  Ixjundarles 
of  Poland  be  taken  away  from  Poland  and 
restored  to  Germany,  the  same  Germany  that 
waa  the  instigator  of  two  ghastly  World  Wars 
wherein  our  sons  and  brothers  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  lives,  If  need  be  to  pro- 
tect the  world  against  the  terror  of  Ger- 
manism In  its  most  brutal  form. 

The  resolution  Is  contained  herein  on  Mp- 
arate  copy. 

Hoping  that  you,  Hon.  Mr.  Crook,  ai  our 
reprtMHtatlvfl,  will  take  action  on  thU  ques- 
tion, for  this  matter  Is  vital  to  the  best  Inter- 
Mta  of  tht  Pniish  p«upl«  and  to  world  peart, 
ror  the  Sximunt  Balirki  Nmi  DO; 

WAtrra  A   KAartNiKt, 

Prtudrnt, 
•MNARe  A.  Turtao, 

ftfianeial  9f0r§frff, 

WhurvMn  (h«  h»rol«  MIth  ttilieti  wsa  the 

nml  iM  n«lit  HiiHltiiii  *h9  tniiiiMV  of  «  Mail 
rasolst  Otrmany  with  ail  Hi  Inhervut  cvllti 
NHi 

Whertai  iht  MUb  pMnU  for  Niiiurtei 
HUM,  ftftH  10  ibli  dayi  hive  done  aU  tbai 
U  In  Utsir  powsr  lo  proNMlo  iMMoraey  far 
ftll  uMiiuit*,  ps$\\  10  Um  oitOKl  of  dollb#fiiv«ly 
MorinuitiH  tbelr  own  laada  and  live*  to  U\»t 
w«  rntntit  enjoy  our  Ubtrtleii  and 

Whereas  ths  Uuds  irAntsd  to  rolsnd  on 
thslr  wMtern  borders  ara  hlstorleally  and 
•thnioally  Polish,  and  It  la  auraly  amall 
compensation  to  oflar  tha  Polish  nation  In 
return  for  the  misery  and  sufTeringa  that 
were  their  lot  under  the  yoke  of  the  most 
■sdlstlc  enemy  of  mankind  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Allied  powers  decided  to 
deprive  Poland  of  approximately  half  of 
their  territories  in  the  east  and  to  compen- 
sate Poland,  our  ally,  with  recovered  terri- 
tories from  an  enemy  who  has  kUled  and 
maimed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
American  boys  who  fought  in  two  World 
Wars  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
fighting  for  truth,  liberty,  and  Justice;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  Poles  were  arbitrarily 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  that  had  been 
occupied  by  their  families  for  centuries 
when  Russia  was  given  Polish  territory,  leav- 
ing them  only  the  western  lands  to  migrate 
to:  and 

Whereas  Poland,  who  has  never  killed  one 
American  iKjy  in  the  coune  of  history,  was 
never  asked  if  she  agreed  to  the  rending 
away  from  her  of  her  territories  In  the  east, 
who  suffered  more  than  did  any  nation  In 
this  last  war.  whether  victor  or  vanquished. 
is  now  prostrate  In  the  ruins  of  once  beau- 
tiful cities  and  prosperous  farmlands,  with 


her  population  decimated  and  stifferlng  from 
malnutrition  and  disease;   and 

Whereas  we  watch  with  apprehension  tha 
sacrifice  of  American  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  fair  play  wherein  we  see  oiir  Govern- 
ment playing  Into  the  bloody  hands  of  the 
German  Imperialists,  the  very  things  our 
American  boys  gave  their  lives  against: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Zygmunt  Ballckl  Nest 
80,  Polish  Falcons  of  America,  a  national 
fraternal  and  gymnastic  association,  does 
hereby  strongly  decry  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  officials  in  Germany  to  ap- 
pease these  self-same  German  Imperialists 
by  trying  to  return  to  them  these  histori- 
cally and  ethnically  Polish  lands  now  right- 
fully held  by  the  gallant  Polish  people  to 
relieve  the  artificial  overpopulation  of 
western  Germany,  the  same  plaint  that  was 
made  after  the  First  World  War,  to  these 
same  Germans  who  thought  nothing  of 
crowding  millions  of  Innocent  women  and 
children  Into  concentration  camps  imder 
the  most  horrible  conditions  and  then  send- 
ing these  mUllons  to  their  deaths  in  the  gas 
chambers:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  In  the  view  of  the  heroic 
deeds  and  the  unswerving  loyalty  for  which 
the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  called 
them  the  inspiration  of  nations,  we  bag 
against  further  abusing  or  mutilating  of  tba 
bounf'arles  or  lives  of  Poland  and  her  peo- 
ple who.  after  all,  are  also  human  belngt. 
auch  aa  we,  thU  should  not  be  tolerated  and 
certainly  not  advocated  by  the  United  Stataa 
ofBclala  either  here  or  abroad. 


Civilian  Defenie  Afainit  an  AlomicBomb 
Attaclt  Mail  Not  Be  Delayed 


BCTINttON  or  nCMARKi 

HON.  OORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

■r  catJivaitiA 

m  TNI  NOtfll  OP  MMMniTATtVII 

FrMav,  0c(9bff  H,  Itll 

Mr  M0DONOUOK,  Mr.  Ipttlwr,  I 
itronviy  urge  all  Membori  of  Ooniroai  lo 
read  the  excellent  artlelf  tn  the  Oetobor 
iMue  of  the  Review  of  PoUtioi  under  the 

title  of  "Constitutional  Dictatorship  in 
the  Atomic  Age"  by  Clinton  L.  Rosaiter, 
profoaaor  of  political  science,  Cornell 
University. 

This  article  is  timely,  and  has  been 
thoughtfully  prepared  with  the  evident 
Intention  of  arousing  the  Congress  and 
the  public  In  general  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  organizing  an  adequate  civilian 
defense  now.  because  of  the  latent  danger 
of  an  atomic-bomb  attack  which,  if  it 
came,  would  do  the  most  damage  to  the 
civilian  population,  and  could  create  a 
great  crisis  In  our  Government  which  we 
are  not  at  present  prepared  to  meet. 

I  have  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 369  as  the  first  step  in  preparing  for 
civilian  defense,  and  am  therefore  vitally 
interested  in  the  above-mentioned  arti- 
cle which  should  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Space  does  not  permit  reproducing  the 
whole  of  Professor  Rosslter's  article. 
However,  I  am  submitting  a  part  of  It 
which  summarizes  some  of  the  excellent 
points  he  makes  in  favor  of  civilian  de- 
fense, which  follows: 


AGU 
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flovBMl  that  !■  nMded. 

ftOoB  oC  vulUBtMn.  n- 


to  otmtMtf  to  Mi  rapart 

t    of    • 
or  Ortt  IMaaM  to  fea 


'^.  1%«  ptaa  and  llM 
pfopoM  tevt  bv«o  d«f«lopMi  o«  ft  I 
for   Om  Mdim.  SUU.  and   municipal  ar- 
w  aaaUy  mndtflad  asd 
I  to  aaat  a  parOciUar  siuaatlon  in  tba 


*i 


%e>  ba  tmmtM  ^  a  •troa( 

dlraetor. 

**>.  WKhta  tlila  (Met  vould  be  a  tachnleal 
ataff.  lHa«id  bf  a  daputy  dtnetor.  with  dlTi- 
sSooa  eooiipnatnc  rni— inntfutniii  aDglnecr- 
toe    A**    aatikta.    poUea    •arrioaa.    vardan 


1   A   placa   and 

kr  •  tf«p««f 


itlon   aiaC, 
with  dlTlsloiia. 


and    aftutnai    aid.   cracuaUon.    air- 
craft ofcatrn]i  and  alr-rald  warning,  man- 


pubtie    adocatloa. 
and  leadcrahlp  tr«la> 


t.  Wt  alK>  prapoat  tb«  attabllahment  of 
refSoaal  eoonttnaton  to  aaalat  ta  eoortllaat- 
IBC  aa*tava  batvara  tb« 

and    vlth    tka 


»  J  oa  e 

Bl|         I  tiim 


aa  Ua  ra- 

tha  appatotSMot  o<  an 

of  rapraaantattva 

of  tba  Stat«  to  adrlaa  aad  nniiiiail 

oa  etvU  dafanaa  taattafa.  and  tha  8Ut«  ae- 

tlirtty  to  tia  htadtrl  bf  a  dlractor.    Tba  var- 

■tlntt  dlTVitooa  In  tiia  Ptata  orfanl- 

would    ba   iJiaUar    to   Ibaao   tn    thm 


ba  carefully  con- 
by  an  btantbaa  of  our  Ooramment  at 
all  laaala  Tbay  do  not  form  the  perfect  plan 
of  atatt  dtlbnii  and  ml^ht  well,  after  fur- 
thar  eofuMMOtlea  aad  aspvlence.  be  altered 
at  aaaanri  tmpartant  polnu.  Mr  Hopley's 
rapoft  admtta  that  It  doaa  not  have  all  tha 
anawcrv  to  tha  tanglad  qucatlon  of  cini  da- 
but  tt  doaa  pro* Ida  a  aoond  point  of 
which  we  can  go  forward 
lo  tlM  fuiuaUua  of  what  we  mtrht  troly  re- 
gard aa  a  twentieth  century  American  militia. 
It  abooid  ba  mentioned  that,  while  about 
M  pareont  of  tl»  Nation  *•  editors  Iiad  noth- 
taC  bat  aaraaat  praiaa  for  Mr  Hopley  and  hla 
of  ear  more  excitable  com- 
itcrt  launrhad  a  aCrldant  attack  agalaat 
thla  "muitary  ccaiapUaty  to  aupaiaada  tha 

tho  plain  facta  that 
woold  ba  aoaipleteiy  rlvuun 
ta  eiuuaeter  aad   paeaonnal.   that   the   na- 
haad   arould    report   directly    to    the 
of  Dafeaae  ( and  through  or  around 
to  tho  PlOiMast).  and  that  the  funda- 
tlte  whole  plan   u 
dTtllan  cooperation  at  the  local  level. 

llkowlaa  to  bave  overloahad  the 
truth  of  Mr. 
mark,  inaartad  la  hla 
to  Congraaa  OWobar  t.  1M6.  that  nha 
laaoa  of  atooala  aa 
toraa  too  reaataMoaory  to  ooaiMm  in  the 
framowork  of  oM  idaaa."  Oar  rnnra  to  tha 
onthinktag  artttaa  haa  futtuaataly  baoa 
framed  b^  Ur.  Bopley'a  hooie-town  newa- 
paper: 


on 


^  Wmnarly.  ta  each  eoaamunlty  the  aa- 
taMkfeaMBt  of  a  ctrll  dafanae  agmcy  under 
tho  mafOT  aa  the  rmpnarttalt  municipal  of- 
iMal,  aHh  an  advteory  eoaaaM  af  rapraaaata- 
***•  aMaaaa  to  adnm  aad  nwiiiiel  oa  etvU 
defenw  m*tter.  and  the  local  aetlTity  to  be 
by  a  director  Here.  too.  the  var- 
\  In  the  local  orgaalaa- 


by  organfation   which 
ana  aave  lirca  If  thla 
laaDtvod    tn    aa 


"Thia  Itatlon-wlde  organ laatlon  voald  ba 
headed  by  a  anaU  Faderal  dapartaaant  or 
haraau  which  woald  pmtk>a  laaderahlp  and 
aocodlnatvoo — but  which  would  have  no  au- 
thority whaterar  over  the  ctvil  rlghta  of  the 


**Ia  oely  oaa  alretimetaaoa  woald  the  pro- 
cedare  outllaed  la  the  Hoplay  plaa  impinge 
oa  anybodya  rlghta.    The  plaa  auvrnta  tltat 

If   a   moaatroua    calamity — auch    aa    atomic 
bamMop— abould     befall     any     community 


prehabiy  aiartlal  law  aroold  be  deelarad  tl 
Caa  any  rational  pcraon  doubt  tiiat?    Could 
any  rational  peraon  oppoaa  It? 

It    la    ooncaivabla    that    an    atomic    war 
n  wipe  out  not  only  the  Bill  of  Rlghta 

tha  Oapttol.  tha 

and   the 

tnacheU    and    Faaraoc    aad    their 


ell    Hopley    dldnt   invant    the 
hoaih." 

It  n<ed  only  be  added  that  the  leaa  wa 
have  tr  put  up  with  thla  aort  of  "thinking" 
about  the  threat  of  atomic  war.  the  t>etter 
win  be  our  cbancea  for  reaponaibla  euMr- 
genry  govcmmeikt  and  ultimate  turTlTal. 
wa  maat  be  oa  our  guard  a«cainat  every  need- 
lam  or  aaprlcloai  lavaalon  o(  cur  valued  Ub- 
but  where  >  temporary,  calculated 
ta  neceaaary  to  tava  tha  whole 
•trurtura  of  our  f  re  adorn,  wa  muat  ptrmit 
tba  latruaton  and  cnncantrata  our  tfldrta 
upea  maftlBC  it  at  tempararr  and  MTtfully* 
■■IMa.    TIM  Nnptey  pNMgUi 

mmmttm.  Md  th*y  •tmm  Mm 

>•  wmtlglMi  bf   OfplMI   and    tha 

I  ann  MaaMlVf  iifft  iglort  they  •/•  aet 

Ml  Ml  U  A  tpirtl  Qt  wraal 

rvtaatitv 

•n  up  ihto  tuggaaiion.  It  Mama  lo  Mg 
thai  tiiara  are  ti  laaai  three  aaoetlani  ?•*• 

ggM  1m  initialing  •  WdMatt-wid*  uriaalM- 
Mgd  of  alvU  dgfWM-  PIfgl.  tha  mere  erea- 
tlaa  of  a  thantMlitBlac  ipMam  of  ctvii  da< 
IMaa  att  mH  lot  the  anrollmeut  and  ua4a> 
Ing  of  waeral  million  citiaena.  ThU  could 
ha.  In  tlBM  of  astrama  national  aroargaaay. 
a  tramandoui  force  for  itablllty  and  died- 
pUne  In  an  othcrwlae  chaotic  clrtl  aituatlon, 
it  tmtj  baeatmi  that  many  paople  would  have 
to  pmfana.  1W  more  citi- 
a  we  caa  ladxide  in  luch  a  prognua.  the 
I  ovarahaUatag  will  be  tha  "maai  deatrue- 
panic.  and  mam  Ught"  ttiat  an 
lie  attack  will  Inevltahly  generate.  Sec- 
ond, the  mere  tasks  that  the  civilian  popu- 
laUoo  can  do,  the  leu  the  military  will  have 
to  do.  The  Army  can  devote  all  tta  energlea 
to  aettra  defaiae,  and  the  dangers  of  mili- 
tary latnmlaa  opoa  the  elTlllan  area  wUl  be 
greatly  radtiead,  a  point  that  Mr.  Hopleyl 
erttles  seem  gratultouMy  to  have  overlooked. 
Third,  and  oioat  important.  It  ta  tmpoaaibla 
to  deny  the  cogency  of  the  Hopley  report'a 
obaervatioa  that  natwwi  civil  defenae  la  the 
"mlmlag  Unk"  In  our  structure  of  security 
and  dafbaaa.  The  untold  confusion,  fear, 
damage,  and  rafferlng  that  a  well-trained 
ctm  dafenee  organtaatlon  could  avert  are  an 
■gpagata  honor  that  we  wUl  have  called 
down  tipon  oar  own  heada  If  we  reTuae  to  be 
UHigh-mlnded  about  our  plans  for  survival 
tn  atomic  war. 

There  la  much  to  be  done.  Institutionally 
and  oduoatlooally.  to  make  our  OoiPcrsBient 
ready  for  atomic  war  The  time  to  begin  our 
preparations  U  not  neat  year  or  In  3  years 
or  5.  but  now;  for  wa  are  faced  with  the 
brutal  fact  that  arithin  ft  yaara  at  the  out- 
side an  atomic  attack  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent will  be  a  sclentmc-mlliury-polltlcal 
poaathlltty.  However  homOed  many  good 
people  may  be  by  the  mere  mention  of  the 
phrasea  "constttutlona!  dictatorship."  "mar- 
tial law,**  or  "civil  defense."  they  cannot  bid 
this  dangerous  truth  be  gone  by  refusing  to 
talk  about  It  or  think  about  tt  or  call  It 
by  tu  right  naaw.  U  the  proapect  of  preal- 
dentlal-BlUtary  dictatorahip  still  horrlfWa 
thorn,  than  wa  have  another  excellent  argu- 
ment for  perpetual  peace,  for  a  world  gov- 
arzunent  with  ru}  dvU  wart. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  deal  with  the 
world  aa  It  la.  not  as  we  would  like  It  to 
be  There  to  ranch  to  fear  tn  the  atomic 
age.  aad  oar  fear  is  the  more  naked  becauae 
It  toachM  tha  unknown.  Tat,  aa  wa  pre- 
pare for  calamity,  we  am.  taha  hope  trtsa 
the  expofleacoa  of  the  dsoMicraelm  in  the 
recent  world  war:  from  them  we  learn  'that 
a  democratic,  constitutional  government  be- 
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set  by  a  sevare  national  emergency  can  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain  Ita  own  existence 
arlthout  at  the  same  time  being  so  strong 
as  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people  It 
haa  been  Instituted  to  defend,"  and  that 
"merely  becauae  we  are  to  have  a  govern- 
ment strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  atomic 
age  does  not  mean  that  we  are  henceforth 
to  be  slavea.  Not  at  all.  for  IX  the  crisis  his- 
tory of  the  modem  democraclea  teaches  mm 
anything.  It  teaches  us  that  power  can  be 
responsible,  that  strong  government  can  be 
democratic  government,  that  dictatorship 
can  be  constitutional.  From  this  day  for- 
ward we  must  cease  wasting  our  energlea  In 
discussing  whether  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  la  to  be  powerful  or  not.  It 
la  going  to  be  powerful  or  we  are  going  to 
be  obliterated  Our  problem  li  to  make  that 
power  effactlve  and  responsible,  to  makt  any 
future  dictatorship  a  constitutional  one. 
tto  sacrifice  la  too  great  for  our  democracy, 
least  of  all  tht  Umporart  tacrtflee  of  damoa* 
raey  Itaeif."  If  wt  will  to  rtsoluM  about 
this  mitttff  of  eongllltilledal  dlatgiorthip, 
tlM  niturt  M^ay  ba  bflghtef  than  wt  havt 
fciUwfW  Uim  M  tblnh 


MMi 


li  Hkit«r'i  MtfiiiRt  Biaiti!? 

IXTEN8I0N  OP  RBMAJIKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  uicu:cAM 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Com- 
GRkssioNAL  Record,  I  include  therein  a 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  the  editor 
of  Harper's  Magazine. 

This  letter  was  written  in  reply  lo  an 
article  appearing  in  the  September  is^ue 
of  Harper's  Magazine  which  indicates  a 
degree  of  carelessness  on  the  pwtrt  of  this 
great  publication  that  must  be  surprising 
to  many  Americans. 

This  magazine  saw  fit  to  publish  ex 
parte  and  without  any  investigation  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  its  contents,  an 
article  entitled  "StiU  Life  With  Red 
Herring." 

I  asked  Harper's  Magazine  to  publish 
my  letter  in  full.  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  editor  that  they  would  print  only 
a  "very  much  shortened  version."  I  feel 
obligated,  therefore,  to  insert  my  reply 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

HOUSI  OF   REPKESINTATIVrS, 

Washington.  D.  C.  October  7.  1949. 
The  EDiToa. 

Harper's  Maifazine, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dsaa  Sia:  The  September  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine  carried  an  article  entitled  "Still 
Life  With  Red  Herring,"  by  Emily  Genauer. 
This  article  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
by  my  frlenda  and  by  artists  who  are  modern 
and  contemporary  In  the  true  American 
meaning  of  those  two  words.  They  consider 
the  article  of  Miss  Genauer  as  derogatory, 
and  I  am  compelled,  with  some  degree  of 
reluctance,  to  call  to  your  attention  the  In- 
accuracies and  false  statements  with  which 
the  article  is  replete. 

lilM  Genauer  has  used  what  she  purports 
are  direct  quotations  from  my  conversation 
with  her,  when  she  called  at  my  ofOce  in 
Washington  in  June.  This  visit  to  my  ofBce 
was  entirely  informal,  was  in  no  sense  an 
interview  for  pubUoaUon,  and  Ulm  Genatier 


made  no  notes  whatsoever  while  she  was  in 
my  presence  during  our  talk.  She  repeated 
to  me  several  times  that  she  was  in  a  very 
"confused"  state,  and  It  is  my  judgment  that 
she  carried  this  confusion  away  from  my  of- 
fice, because  the  direct  quotations  of  state- 
ments which  she  attributea  to  me  are  not 
true,  but  they  have  been  twisted  so  that  they 
sound  rather  puerile,  and  are  ]\i»t  tu  enough 
from  the  truth  to  serve  the  purpose  of  lilss 
Genauer.  If  she  or  you  would  like  to  have  a 
description  of  what  I  conaider  Marxism  or 
communism  in  art,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
give  you  one,  which  you  can  use  In  any 
manner  that  you  see  fit.  It  is  yoiua  t<x  the 
asking 

ThU  twisting  or  distortion  of  tha  truth  to 
belittle  or  ridicule  is  a  weapon  In  UUrature 
with  which  Mias  Genauer  muat  be  well  ac- 
quslnted.  She  has  distorted  before,  and  she 
distorts  further  tn  the  article  you  have  pub. 
lUhed,  but  there  U  nothing  remarkable  about 
this,  because  dlstorUoB.  rldleula,  and  ths 
warplhg  nf  valUN  U  tfiMol  ol  tht  art,  tht 
so-«alUd  medarii  afii  •otttauponu'y  *rt, 
wblgli  IIIM  OMdUir  bM  to  periuteauy 
ohaaplMH  u4  fnmtUi  la  bar  Utarary 
work. 

It  u  my  impmHoa.  ittortM  durini  my 
nany  ytara  uf  Mrftat  ia  Oemraai,  tbai  vbart 
a  Hftafaaina  publlahaa  an  artlala  aomalnthi 
dlraat  quoutiona  attrlbutad  to  a  Mambar  oC 
OongrsM.  tt  Is  customary  for  the  pubUeaUOh 
to  obtain  couflrmatlon  from  the  Congram* 
man  before  printing  the  article.  At  no  time 
did  you  ask  ms  to  confirm  the  direct  quota- 
tions attributed  to  me  by  Miss  Genauer. 

Concerning  the  Gallery  on  Wheels  ex- 
hibit at  St.  Albans  Hospital,  Miss  Genauer 
describes  this  venture  as  the  kindly  mis- 
sion of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Aument, 
principally  the  latter.  After  reading  what 
Mias  Genauer  says,  one  Is  Justified  in  pictur- 
ing a  do-gooder  going  unobtriislvely  from 
Ijatlent  to  patient  in  the  hospital  and  help- 
ing to  give  them  a  lift  over  some  of  their 
many  roxigh  spots.  There  m\ist  be  something 
wrong  in  thla  scene  which  Miss  Genauer  de- 
picts vrtth  her  facUe  pen.  In  my  speech 
titled  "Communist  Art  in  Government  Hos- 
pitals." I  quoted  a  news  article  from  the 
Art  Digest,  dated  January  13.  1949,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  page  16  there 
appeared  the  statement,  which  I  quote  in 
part: 

"The  hospital's  fine  arts  exhibition, 
through  Its  fine  arts  committee,  headed  by 
Carroll  Aument  of  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  la  holding  an  exhibition  In  the  ship's  li- 
brary. The  art  committee  will  take  It  to 
every  large  Government  hospital  in  the 
country." 

Now.  it  la  a  far  cry  from  an  unobtnistve 
do-gooder  to  an  organized  committee  headed 
by  a  representative  from  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  of  New  York  City,  setting  out 
upon  a  Nation-wide  campaign.  Either  the 
statement  of  Miss  Genauer  is  false,  or  the 
article  in  the  Art  Digest  is  false.  Aa  Miss 
Genauer  is  aaaociate  editor  ot  the  Art  Di- 
gest she  has  a  responsibility  in  either  case. 
Either  the  Art  Digest  has  made  a  false  state- 
ment or  you  have  published  in  your  maga- 
zine a  fals3  statement  by  Miss  Genauer. 

In  the  article  which  you  published  the 
author  says.  In  describing  the  paintings  at 
St.  Albans:  "There  were  all  klnda.  academic 
ones  and  abstract  ones."  The  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Art  Digest,  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  gave  the  namea  of  17  artists 
who  contributed  to  the  exhibit,  and  I  have 
no  knowledge  whether  there  were  contribut- 
ing artists  other  than  these,  for  these  were 
the  only  names  revealed  to  the'  public.  In 
my  speech  I  repeated  the  names  of  these  17 
contributing  artists  and  gave  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Red  afflllatlons  of  15  of  them. 
Concerning  two,  1  gave  no  descriptive  mat- 
ter, because  their  records  were  not  readily 
available.  These  15  contributing  artists  all 
had  Conmauaist  contacts,  and  not  one  state- 


ment of  fact  made  by  me  in  that  speech  coo* 
cerning  these  afUiatlons  has  been  repudiated 
or  disproved.  Periiape  Mias  Oenautf  would 
care  to  tell  me  which  one  of  theae  15  painters 
may  be  acciirately  deecribed  aa  an  academic 
artist,  without  Red  alBliation.  and  whom  aha 
considers  an  imtainted  proponent  of  tradi- 
tional American  art. 

There  Is  another  pliaae  of  the  art  incident 
•t  St.  Albans  Hospital  which  U  totaUy  at 
variance  with,  and  in  violent  contradiction 
to.  Miss  Genauer '8  deacrlption  of  the  event. 
Is  it  not  in  order  for  me  to  aak  who  arranged 
the  publicity  which  featured  this  show? 
Was  It  the  sweet,  little,  self-eflaclng  do- 
gooder  pictured  by  Mias  Oenauert  Waa  it 
spontaneous  or  waa  It  prearranged,  perfectly 
timed  to  harmonise  with  the  Communltt 
peace  offcnalve,  which  raachad  Its  lUglMat 
point  at  the  so-called  paaea  eoafartBoa  ai 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  HoUl  from  March  35  to 
M«rch  a7f  Was  It  coincldsnct  or  waa  it  by 
prsarrangement  that  Look  magaktha  in  lU 
issue  of  April  U  aarriad  an  artiala  baadad 
•f  airtiiittt  fof  pa>a|riai>ai"  ami  lapfudMaad 
(rom  (ha  sboar  al  It  AlbbMf 


TtM  pviMipat  of  thM9  pieturN,  tbai  m  pblt 
M  hf  tha  \mi0.  la  a  prgpaiania  piiittrt  w 
avety  Muta*  ..(  Dia  wor4  11  H  MiUa  bbd 
affMiiva,  aa  \u»  hiMhMt  lavai  of  prupa^aitda 
abeuM  ba.  It  hua  been  $nn»iuo»<i  ir  .pA- 
laoia  by  eoiMHaiit  aulborlUaa.    li  4 

eonvalaaeant  sailor  itudylng  a  mtMii.;^..  .u 
painting,  but  ceutarad,  featured,  aad  magni- 
fied in  tbu  picture  U  tha  grtieaoms  steel 
apparatus  that  thla  unfortunate  man  must 
wear  for  ths  rest  of  his  life.  This  picture  la 
harrowing,  disturbing  to  the  emotions,  and 
is  a  powerful  plea  for  "peace  at  any  prlce.- 
The  caption  with  the  picture  says,  in  part, 
"These  paraplegica  want  to  remind  the  world 
of  the  terrible  toll  of  war." 

Now,  I  know  the  terrible  toll  of  war,  aa 
every  American  knows  It.  I  yearn  and  strive 
for  permanent  peace,  as  every  right-thinking 
individual  does;  but  this  is  a  period  in  our 
history  when  we  are  preparing  for  defense 
against  a  Communist  power  which,  deter- 
mined to  dominate  the  world,  hides  behind 
a  false  front  cf  world  jaeace,  designed  10 
undermine  the  naoral  stamina  of  our  people. 
It  Is  a  significant  thing  to  me  that  this 
heart-rending  picture,  sponsored  by  the 
Gallery  on  Wheels  Art  Show  of  the  so-called 
modern  and  contemporary  art  at  St.  Albana 
Hospital,  fitted  in  so  perfectly  with  the  peace 
offensive  of  Commvmists,  near-Communists. 
Communist  S3rmpathi2er8,  and  fellow  travel- 
ers In  the  United  States.  While  the  date  on 
Lcok  magazine  is  April  12,  the  magazines 
containing  these  pictures  were  actually  sold 
on  the  stands  on  March  29 — Just  1  day  after 
the  peace  conference  closed  at  the  Waldorf 
AstorU  Hotel  In  New  York  City. 

The  attitude  of  Look  magaaine  in  thia 
instance  is  not  out  of  character.  That 
magazine  found  occasion  to  get  rid  of  ita 
art  director,  William  E.  Pink,  not  very  long 
after  !t  published  plctvires  which  broxight 
ridicule  upon  the  State  Department  art 
Junket.  Merle  Armitage,  a  Hollywood  de- 
signer, who  replaced  Fink,  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  demonstrate,  and  continues 
to  demonstrate,  his  partisanship  toward  so- 
called  modem  art.  He  Is  the  author  of  books 
on  Plcisso,  Communist  hero  to  modern  art, 
and  on  Rockwell  Kent,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Workers  Order,  and  adjunct  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  author  of  the  article  which  you  pub- 
lished takes  keen  pleasure  In  linking  my 
name  with  thoae  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  descriptive  adjec- 
tives which  have  been  vised  in  describing  so- 
called  modem  and  contemporary  art.  The 
real  significance  of  these  statements  la  lost 
entirely  upon  the  author.  I  have  never  read 
anything  that  HlUer  had  to  say  about  art, 
nor  can  I  recall  ever  having  seen  or  read 
what  Stalin  had  to  say.  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  of  these  individuals  have,  at  some 
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iti  of  f»ct  wblch 
H  Rltl«r  Mid  about 
that  b*  Mv.  •that  dof  to  bUek."  and 
tb«  MOM  tfof.  aald  *nhat  dog 
I.  vftaa  vWwtBf  th«  tama 
that  evtatnly  to  a  ▼•17 
tba  •««•§•  paraon  artio  bad 
knowlM^a  of  tbaaa  eo^>m«nu  tPO«M  not 
amf  tbat  Mltlar  raaaablad  Staila.  or  Mttlln 
■HBO.  «r  Pbiwp  looka  Uka 
or  tba  otiMra.  bu«  «oitfd  eoma 
•o  tba  vary  aound  oooeluaton  that  tha  doc  of 
all  ttaraa  IndlvMuala  apoka  miiat.  tn* 
h»va  barn  a  MMk  &09.  It  to  thto 
to  faea  a  almplc  fact  that  tba  vaat 
■uowtty  at  plain  Aixvartcana  raaofBloa— 
that  tha  art  of  tha  ImmT  la  rapul- 
I  to  daatriMtlva  «f  Aiartcaa  atand* 

autbor'a 


l« 


Mi 


aa  anunpla  of  tha  toabUlty  of   Mtoa 
to  tatl  tha  whola  tnith.  I  wtob  to 
•an  to  fovr  attantlon  a  qttotatlon  whleh  aha 
to  Ttiaodora  Mooaavalt.     It 
attltoda  toavartf  tha  mauorf 

vmm  aafa  at  tha  and  ot  har  goo- 
tatioa:  nt  to  r\Ulty  n*emtmrf  to  mora  for- 
aad  ahaka  off  tba  daad  hand,  oftan 
htoattlaad  daad  band,  of  tha  reaction* 
"  Too  «fO  Bhaaoi  that  Mlaa  Oanauar 
bar  aaataaea  with  a  partod,  and  anda 
qtoototloa.  Thto  to  falae.  and  had  ahe 
tha  qootatlon  aha  would  hava 
tbat  Ttoaodwa  ■ooaaiilt  wa«  Intel- 
It  of  tha  art  aha  aapcraaaa  and  deapUad 
tt.  That  particular  aantanea  to  which  ahe 
rafara  doaa  not  and  la  a  partoci.  bat  In  a 
aatieolon.  and  eontlnuaa  "and  yet  we  have 
to  faoa  tba  fact  that  thara  to  apt  to  be  a 
hmatir  fringe  azaonf  tba  votartea  of  any 
cnt.  In  thto  recent  art  ez- 
hinatte  frtac*  to  fxiUy  In  en- 
Mpar  tolly  in  tha  rooma  devoted  to 
and  the  futurtota  of  naar-im- 
*  Porthcr  on  In  hto  atataaaant 
ftooaavalt  aald.  "Why  a  deformed 
pelTto  should  ba  aaUad  "alneara'  or  a  Ubu 
ra-Uka  tatoslh  •praalooi'  to  a  qiaaotlon 

arttotlc  al«nin- 

aa   a   critic   having 

to  «ouMa  talk  In  her  cnU- 

ml  ■odaiu  art   ahoald  ba  particularly 

la  tha  laat  part  ot  thto  quotation 

at  THaoAora  Booaaealt. 

ipla  at  how  your  contrlbu- 
faeta  to  ault  her  fancy 
let  me  call 
Bttaa  to  aa  arttela  by  bar  wblch  ap- 
tn  tha  New  ^ork  World  Talagnun  on 
ktortfay.  Daoambar  6.  1M7  Thla  article  to 
tha  caption  **rhto  week  In  art"  and 
a  baary  flva-colimin 
rt  edict  abaoivea  fttanda  of 
art r  litoa  OatoaMer  oaaa  a  direct  qooaatlon 
to  this  artlala.  attrlbuUng  tt  to  the  Popa'a 
aaya  that  -nbe  Pope  told  tba 
to  'opaa  tha  doora  of  our  ehurchaa 
rn  art"  " 
Ito  har  <yaam>g  paragraph  m  tha  World- 
I  Oenauer  aaya.  "tha  next 
throwa  naaty  namaa  like  radl- 
at  na  for  pralalng  atodam 
to  dock  behind 
a  IMBO-awrtf  aneyeltaal  wbieh  Pope  Ptua  XU 
haa  )U8t  toauad  to  tba  Catholic  blahopa  all 
orer  the  world.**  Tha  enure  artlala  of  MlM 
Oenauer^  to  daeoAad  to  ualaf  tha  Popa'a  en- 
cyclic <a1  to  juattfy  her  attitude  toward  aojara 
art  az»d  paratotonUy  dtotorta  the  facta.  reitftDg 

P^pa  aMtaaaa  tt.**  May  I  can  pour  attention 
to  •■  aaaot  tranalatlon  of  tha  atoaydteal.  to 
thto  article  rafera?  n  to  aa  followa: 
wa  have  aald  about  muale  may  prac- 
aaM  at  tha  other  arta.  particularly 
ture.  an4  painting. 
"  re)act  out  of 
and  atylea  which  are 
adapted  to  tha  aaw  mattrtal  out  of 
thay  are  taatotatoaA.     On  tba  eontrary 


tf.  with  wlaa  balance,  one  avolda  tieaaalra 
raaltom  on  tha  one  hand  and  exaggerated 
aymboltom  on  tha  other,  and  takea  Into  con* 
alderatlon  the  needa  of  the  CbrUttan  com- 
munity rather  than  tha  peculiar  Judgment 
and  paraonal  taata  of  arttota.  tt  U  altogether 
nacaaaary  to  give  a  free  hand  to  that  con- 
taaaporary  art  arblch.  with  due  reverence  and 
hoBcr  aarvaa  tha  aacred  placea  and  aacrrd 
rltaa.  Tbua  it  tMcomaa  poaaible  for  contem- 
porary art  alao  to  Join  Ita  voice  to  the  ad- 
mirable cantlda  of  glory  that  tha  maatera 
raiaad  In  paat  centurlaa  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Wa  cannot  refrain,  however,  aa  a  duly  of  con- 
aclanca.  from  deplortag  and  raprorlng  thoaa 
forma  and  atylea,  raoantly  introduced  by 
aome.  which  appear  to  be  daprlvattons  and 
dlatortlona  of  true  art.  and  which  tometlmea 
ara  openly  repugnant  to  Cbrtotlan  decorum, 
modaaty.  and  piety,  and  aadly  offend  genuine 
rellgloua  aantlmant:  thoaa  muat  abaolutely 
ba  avoldad  and  put  out  of  our  churrhea.  aa 
In  ganaral  aJ]  that  to  not  In  harmony  with 
the  aanctlty  of  the  place." 

Tou  will  obaerve  from  thto  tranalatlon  tbat 
the  Pope's  intention  waa  exactly  the  oppoalta 
to  that  wblch  Mlaa  Oenauer  attrtbutea  to 
him  He  only  welcomea  Into  the  church  that 
contemporary  art  "which  wtth  dtia  reverence 
and  honor  aervea  the  aacred  placea  and  aacred 
rltea"  and  wama  that  '*thoae  forma  and 
atylea  •  •  •  which  appear  to  be  deprlva- 
tlona  and  dtotortlaaa  of  true  art  *  *  * 
muat  abaohitaly  ba  avoided  and  put  out  of 
our  churchea." 

I  know  of  no  greater  dlaaervloe  that  Mlaa 
Oenauer  could  have  dona  to  the  Catholic 
citlaena  of  our  country  than  to  mtolaad  tbem 
deliberately  Into  thinking  that  tba  Pope  wel- 
comed Into  the  church  the  lama  of  art 
which  are  In  truth  ao  repugnant  to  Chrto- 
Uanlty 

In  one  of  my  apeechea  on  Maiatouu  In  art. 
I  made  commenta  about  Artlats  Equity  In 
bar  article  Mlaa  Oanauar  refera  to  thla  apeech 
and  aaya  tbat.  "Congraaaman  CHASLaa  Plom- 
LXT,  of  Vermont,  waa  ao  anoyad  that  be  atood 
up  In  the  Houaa  and  gave  Dowaaao  the  lie  " 
Anyotoa  with  a  fair  knowladga  ot  our  Bngltoh 
languaga  knowa  that  thara  to  only  one  mean- 
ing to  the  term  "glvea  tba  lie  **  It  doaant 
mean  that  one  refutaa.  or  denlea.  or  dlaagreea, 
but  tbat  an  aaaertton  to  called  a  lie  or  the 
aaaartar  to  called  a  liar.  The  rulaa  wtUcb 
control  the  conduct  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
graaa  abaolutely  prohibit  00a  Oongraaaman 
calling  another  a  Har  Mtoa  Oanauar  knowa 
thla.  ahe  knowa  further  that  rimgiaaainaii 
PLtncLar  did  not  rlaa  on  the  Aoor  of  tha 
Houaa  at  all  tu  aak  permlaalon  to  extend  hto 
remarka.  bacauaa  ba  waa  not  praaent.  and 
Mr.  M&mM  of  Maaaachuaetta  requeatad  par- 
■taakai  of  the  Spa&kar  of  the  Houaa  in 
VLVMLrr'a  behalf  Mr  Pluklxv  did  not  at 
any  ttmm  Baka  any  ramarka  on  the  flosr  at 
Cow  graaa  eonoamlng  ma  or  tba  apaech  which 
I  had  dellvarad.  Tharafora.  thto  statement 
by  Mlaa  Oanauar  to  fhtoa  and  daUbarataly 
maUdoua. 
Tba  Appanfftz  to  the  OossaaaHniiaL  Kao- 
ime  ig.  iMt,  earrtoa  a  vary  brtot 
It  fay  Mr  PioMLrr.  aarving  to  intro- 
tnto  the  Raooaa  a  letter  and  statement 
he  had  received  from  Rudaoo  D.  Walker,  of 
Artlata'  Bqulty 

Thto  letter  to  becoming  lengthy  to  a  dla- 
qtiletlng  degree  but  I  tniat  yov  will  baar  wtth 
ma  while  I  make  ana  addtttooal  aeaMMnt. 
la  tha  naatt  to  tha  laat  paragraph  of  her  ar- 
tMa  Maa  Oanauar  aaya  that  an  article  by 
me  once  appeared  In  a  pro-IVaxI  propaganda 
magaatna  caj^  Pair  Play,  along  with  eon- 
trfbaltotoa  ^  a  man  later  convicted  aa  a 
HaM  agant.  I  have  nraar  written  any  article 
for  a  magaalne  callad  nur  Play,  nor  have  I 
ever  delivered  a  apaaeh  entitled  "U.  8.  Waa 
Never  a  Democracy.**  aa  Mlaa  Oenauer  elalma. 
On  Ai«toat  M.  1M0,  I  delivered  In  tha  Houaa 
of  ■apraaaatatleaa  a  apaech  which  araa  titled 
"Our  Vona  of  Oovemment — a  Republic  "  I 
think  that  thto  dtotortloa  to  again  typical  of 


the  practice  In  which  Mtaa  Oenauer  con- 
Btantly  engagea.  and  I  think  It  to  pemlclotto 
and  vldotja.  and  It  amaaea  me  that  your 
magaalne  ahould  have  published  thto  article 
without  cheeking  all  of  the  itatementa  made 
and  tha  quotations  attributed  to  varloua 
peraona. 

It  may  be  of  tnterett  to  you  to  know  that 
the  speech  which  I  delivered  under  the  title 
"Our  Porm  of  Oovemment — a  Republic"  waa 
prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  William  Tyler  Page, 
who  to  the  author  of.  The  American  Creed. 
Toura  very  truly. 

OxoaoK  A.  OoNDEao, 
Jf  ember  0/  Congreu. 


I  Saw  Christ  in  CaafrcM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


or  aaoaou 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPREBENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  0/  Georgia.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  axked  unanimous  consent  to  place 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrcssiohal 
Rccoto  a  sermon  delivered  In  Atlanta, 
Ga..  by  Rev.  James  P.  Wesberry.  pas- 
tor of  the  Morningslde  Baptist  Church 
In  Atlanta.  Dr.  Wej^berry  will  be  remem- 
bered most  pleasantly  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  ns  acting  chaplain  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  during  the 
period  from  July  27  to  September  2. 
1949.  during  the  vacation  of  our  belored 
chaplain.  Dr  Montgomery. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Wesberry'"  message. 
It  Is  of  particular  interest  to  those  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Dr.  Wesberry  during  his  service  is  Act- 
ing Chaplain  of  the  House,  and  who 
heard  daily  his  petitions  to  Almighty 
God.  This  Is  an  in.''piring  message  and 
presents  Congress  in  an  entirely  new 
light;  that  is.  the  view  of  Congress  to  one 
who  mnm  m  Its  Chaplain.  This  is  a 
meamgv  of  deep  religious  significance, 
and  I  take  pleasure  In  commending  it  to 
the  Members  of  the  House: 

I  aAW  cHXiaT  Df  coMcasia 

(By  Jamaa  P.  Weaberry.  pastor,  Morningslde 
Baptlat  Chtnrh.  Atlanta.  Oa  ) 

The  favorite  pastime  of  aome  people  to 
criticism  Many  people  aeem  to  get  great 
plaaaura  from  criticizing  our  National  Oov- 
emment. Ona  of  our  outatandlng  rellglaua 
leadera  raoantly  referred  to  Waahlngton  aa 
"our  crasy  Capital."  The  peraon  who  Intro- 
doead  ma  to  speak  at  a  large  chxirch  banquet 
a  few  days  ago  aald.  "He  wUl  speak  on  re- 
ligion In  Waahlngton,  but  I  dldnt  know 
there  was  any  thare." 

It  grievaa  ua  no  little  to  bear  the  light  re- 
marks that  almoat  everybody  makea  about 
our  National  Oovemment.  If  all  the  people 
who  do  thto  crltldxlng  could  go  to  Waahlng- 
ton and  make  a  careful  study  of  our  Ooram- 
mant.  much  of  thto  tmtbotightful  criticism 
wotild  dlaappear. 

Of  eourae.  some  of  thto  nitlclam  to  face- 
tloua.  When  aomaone  mentioned  the  hot 
weather  to  an  elevator  boy  In  Waahlngton. 
he  replied.  "Tt  alnt  ao  much  the  heat  aa  tt 
Is  the  stupidity."  Somebody  wanted  to  know 
what  I  araa  doing  gotag  back  to  Waahlngton. 
I  aald,  *at-a  like  thla.  We  are  building  a  new 
ehurcb  and  I  am  going  back  to  Waahlngton 
to  aee  If  I  can  get  a  deep  freeaer  for  It." 

We  muet  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  thto 
erttlctom  to  Justifiable.    However,  there  never 
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has  bean  and  never  will  be  a  government  on 
earth  that  doaa  not  have  aome  corruption. 
We  could  hardly  expect  the  4Sfi  Mambara  of 
the  Houae.  not  to  mention  tba  Senate,  elaetad 
from  every  Btate  In  the  Union,  to  all  ba 
salnU.  Wa  have  never  known  a  church  with 
that  many  membera  in  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bera  were  perfect.  In  almoat  any  church  you 
will  find  a  few  members  who  wUl  get  drunk, 
curae,  U*.  and  who  do  not  attend  regularly. 
We  are  told  that  about  one-third  of  moat 
chtirch  memberahlp  really  carry  the  load  and 
hardly  more  than  50  percent  ever  attend 
the  aervlcea  on  any  one  Sunday.  Some  of  us 
have  the  honor  of  being  Shrlnera.  None  of 
XU  would  agree  that  because  a  email  per- 
centage of  Shrlnera  get  drunk  that  this  to 
true  of  all  Shrlnera.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  almoat  all  civic  cluba.  But  because  a  few 
people  are  corrupt  to  no  reaaon  for  us  to  aay 
that  our  whole  Government  la  corrupt.  It 
simply  is  not  true.  Some  people  criticize  and 
then  think.  WovUd  It  not  be  better  to  think 
first  and  not  criticize  ao  much? 

By  no  means  are  we  condoning  corruption 
In  i;"vernmont.  We  deplore  that  aa  much 
aa  anybody  doea.  But.  aa  one  Member  of 
Congreaa  Implied  In  an  addresa  not  long 
ago.  the  kind  of  corruption  we  deplore  the 
moat  U  that  In  which  aU  anybody  doea  to 
laugh  atxjut  It.  Surely  there  U  much  cause 
for  rlghteoxM  indignation.  One  thing  that 
alarma  us  U  the  strange  paradox  of  fighting 
a  world  war.  and  even  two  of  them,  for  free- 
dom, and  on  the  other  hand  aeldom  doea 
more  than  a  minority  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  In  any  election.  Any  nation  la  In  an 
unhealthy  owiditlon  when  ita  citizens  loee 
respect  for  its  government  and  when  those 
who  form  Its  government  are  unworthy  of 
the  respect  of  lu  cltlaens.  The  psalmist  has 
aald,  "The  Tjlcked  ahall  be  turned  Into  hell, 
and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  We 
may  paraphrase  this  thus.  "When  the 
righteous  people  of  any  nation  forget  the 
ballot  box  that  nation  shall  be  turned  into 
hell."  The  future  of  our  Nation  depends 
largely  upon  people  who  seek  to  under- 
stand government,  take  an  abiding  interest 
in  It,  think  enough  of  It  to  go  to  the  polls  ct 
election  time  and  cast  a  ballot  for  righteous 
leadership,  and  pray  for  Inatead  of  criticizing 
their  Government. 

During  the  time  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
aervji:^  as  Acting  ChapUln  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreeenutlvea.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
saw  Christ  there.  Of  course,  I  was  looking 
for  Him.  I  aaw  Him  In  the  radiant  faces  and 
heard  Him  apeak  through  the  voices  of  some 
of  the  fine  Christian  Members  of  the  House. 
I  heard  many  of  them  express  a  deep,  sin- 
cere, and  burning  desire  for  divine  guid- 
ance. I  heard  a  large  number  of  them  tes- 
tify for  ChrUt.  I  felt  His  presence  In  fel- 
lowahlp  with  aome  of  the  most  consecrated 
Christians  I  have  ever  known;  many  of  them 
are  splendid  Christians  who  attend,  love,  and 
serve  their  churchea. 

I  shall  never  forget  meeting  Senator 
Broughton  a  few  days  before  he  died.  His 
paator  who  Introduced  us  said.  "I  Just  came 
up  from  Raleigh  to  tell  him  that  I  love  him 
and  am  praying  for  him."  How  comforting 
that  must  have  been  to  him  who  was  about 
to  depart  from  thto  earth.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  bow  comforting  and  helpful  It 
would  t)e  if  more  of  us,  pastors  and  people, 
could  do  more  of  that  for  our  Representatives 
and  Senators  Instead  of  criticizing  them  so 
much.  What  a  great  Inspiration  and  exam- 
ple It  was  to  our  whole  Nation  to  know 
that  Senator  Broughton's  last  act  on  Sat- 
urday night  before  he  died  waa  to  read  and 
study  his  Bible  in  preparation  to  teach  his 
grcit  Sunday-school  class  in  the  First  Bap- 
ttot  Church  of  Waahlngton. 

Yes.  I  aaw  Chrtot  In  other  Congressmen 
who  are  never  too  tired  to  teach  a  Sunday 
School  class  or  to  make  a  speech  for  Christ. 
I  foiuid  Him  also  in  many  of  the  flxie  em- 


ployees in  our  Nation's  Capital.    Thare  ara 
more  of  them  Ilka  thto  than  we  raallie. 

Of  them  all,  I  aaw  more  of  Chrtot  In 
Chaplain  Montgomery,  my  dear,  beloved 
friend,  than  In  any  other.  Por  well-nigh 
80  years  he  has  carried  the  bvirdens  of  our 
Nation  In  prayer.  He  to  the  moat  raapsOad 
man  on  the  House  floor.  Hto  prayara  are 
the  moat  beautiful  I  have  ever  read  out- 
side of  the  Bible.  Hto  magnanimous  spirit 
transcends  all  denominations.  He  to  a  trua 
saint  of  God.  Just  as  truly  as  the  mace  to 
an  emblem  of  authority;  aa  the  eagle  to  a 
symbol  of  the  vlalon  and  strength  of  oxir 
Nation,  the  Chaplain  to  the  aacred  symtwl 
of  God  in  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlvea  of 
the  United  Statea. 

The  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  Statea  says 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  affecting 
religion,  but  rule  7  of  the  Houae  to,  "The 
Chaplain  shall  attend  at  the  commencement 
of  each  day's  sitting  of  the  House  and  open 
the  same  with  prayer."  This  rule  waa 
adopted  In  1880,  but  before  that  It  waa 
always  practiced.  There  to  a  slmlllar  rule 
In  the  Senate. 

We  believe  In  the  aeparatlon  of  church 
and  state.  We  do  not  believe  In  the  aepara- 
tlon of  God  or  religion  from  the  state.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  denomination  or 
sect  should  seek  to  dominate  the  state,  but 
we  know  that  fundamentally  our  Govern- 
emment  was  founded  upon  faith  In  God. 
We  afllrm  this  faith  on  our  coins  In  the 
worcto.  "In  God  we  tnist."  There  are  two 
giant  pillars  that  hold  up  and  support  the 
whole  superstructure  of  our  Government 
without  which  our  Nation  would  collapse. 
They  are  religion  and  belief  In  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  individual.  Wlien  these 
two  pillars  crumble  and  fall,  the  old  red, 
white,  and  blue  will  dissolve  Into  anarchy 
and  democracy  will  depart  from  the  earth. 

Yes.  I  saw  Christ  In  the  beloved  Chap- 
lain, and  In  all  the  beautlftH  tributes  of 
love,  respect,  and  appreciation  I  heard  paid 
him. 

I  saw  Christ  and  felt  His  spirit  in  the  many 
warm,  gracious,  sincere  expressions  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  made  regarding  my  humble 
prayers  each  day.  There  was  a  note  of  genu- 
ineness in  those  expressions.  I  felt  very 
humble  and  unworthy,  but  they  expressed 
such  gracious  gratitude  that  they  made  me 
feel  that  my  service  was  worth  while.  Time 
and  time  again  I  heard  such  expressions  as 
"we  surely  need  divine  guidance." 

One  of  the  finest  Christian  Members  of  the 
House  told  me  one  day  with  great  enthualasm 
that  he  has  over  100  Bibles.  He  enjoyed 
talking  about  his  Bibles,  his  chxnxh  and 
pastor,  and  above  all,  his  Lord.  I  saw  Christ 
in  this  Congressman. 

The  first  time  I  walked  Into  a  Congress- 
man's office  I  was  Impressed  by  the  white 
Bible  on  his  desk,  and  as  he  told  me  of  what 
the  Book  of  all  books  means  to  his  life  and 
of  his  dependence  upon  prayer,  I  saw  Christ. 

One  day  I  was  asked  to  lead  the  prayer  at 
a  national  meeting  of  retail  hardware  men. 
The  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture were  to  he  there.  In  the  process  of 
arranging  this  with  the  chaplain,  I  visited 
the  office  of  the  Congressman  whose  secretary 
had  phoned  me.  That  day  I  was  wearing  my 
past  president's  Lions  button,  but  when  I 
met  this  fine,  young.  Christian  Congressman, 
what  do  you  suppose  he  was  wearing  In  the 
lapel  of  his  coat?  It  was  a  small  gold  cross. 
I  said  to  myself,  "What  doea  a  Congressman 
know  about  the  cross?"  I  fotind  that  thto 
one  knew  the  Chrtot  of  the  Cross  as  hto 
Saviour  and  is  one  of  the  outatandlng  Chris- 
tians In  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  saw  Christ 
In  thto. 

Almost  a  dozen  Members  of  the  House  told 
me  from  time  to  time  of  their  relation  to 
some  fine  minister.  One  said  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  preachers  and  that  hto 
brother  to  now  a  pastor.  Another  told  me  of 
his  son  who  to  preparing  for  the  ministry.    I 


was  Impraaaed  with  the  number  of 
sons  In  Congress  and  reminded  again  that 
thara  art  more  preachers'  sons  In  Who's  Who 
in  America  than  the  sons  of  thoaa  of  aay 
other  profaaslon.  I  could  not  help  hut  aae 
Chrtot  la  thto. 

Than,  too.  my  soul  waa  stlrrad  hy  tha 
large  number  ot  tlmaa  Z  heard  the  Btbls 
qtiotad  In  the  apeaabaa  asd  dtocuaalons  on 
tha  floor  of  the  House.  One  day.  during  the 
dlaciMalon  of  the  bUl  which  had  to  do  with 
military  aid  for  Europe,  I  heard  the  Blbla 
quoted  three  different  times.  I  told  one  of 
my  friends  bow  much  thto  impressed  me. 
He  later  aaked  me  if  I  heard  one  of  the  Con- 
gressmen quote  all  of  the  Ten  Command- 
menta  and  the  song  which  the  angels  sang 
at  the  birth  of  Jesiu.  Yes;  I  certainly  did 
see  Chrtot  In  Congress. 

One  cannot  read  the  many  fine  messages 
of  a  moral  and  religious  nature  which  appear 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  COKOKxasiONAL  Ric- 
oao  without  being  profoundly  moved.  There 
is  excellent  sermonic  material  In  many  of 
these  articles.  In  fact,  some  of  them  are 
really  sermons.  I  saw  Chrtot  In  many  of 
them. 

I  saw  Christ  In  the  congressional  prayer 
meeting.  On  my  first  visit  to  one  of  these 
breakfast  meetings  in  the  Vandenberg  room 
I  was  amazed  that  there  was  such  a  large 
attendance.  The  waiters  had  to  arrange  sev- 
eral additional  places.  One  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  brought  a  deeply  spiritual  mes- 
sage and  then  presented  a  mlntoter  who  in 
ttirn  Inspired  lis  all.  I  heard  one  of  the 
wealthiest  Members  of  Congreaa  pray,  "Lord. 
In  these  trying  times,  we  need  Thy  help." 
Another  leading  Member  closed  the  meeting 
In  gratitude  to  God  for  this  great  reservoir 
of  material  and  spiritual  blessings  God  haa 
given  us,  that  we  may  gladly  open  them  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  On  my  second 
visit  one  of  the  Congressmen  gave  xia  a  aar- 
mon  on  the  text.  "I  Go  Ptohlng."  It  was  a 
sermon  that  would  cause  any  preacher  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  It  Inspired  my  heart 
to  hear  their  testimonies,  and  stirred  my 
soul  to  hear  them  sing.  "God  Be  With  You 
Till  We  Meet  Again."  And.  again,  I  saw 
Christ  In  Congress. 

I  aaw  Chrtot  In  the  deep,  burdened  deaire 
of  many  Members  of  the  House  to  serve  and 
to  make  our  Nation  and  the  world  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live.  One  Congressman 
said  to  me,  "I  wouldn't  stay  here  15  minutes 
if  I  didn't  feel  chat  I  am  serving  my  Na- 
tion." I  saw  how  earnestly  and  seriously 
many  of  them  carry  their  responsibilities.  I 
saw  many  of  th«n  trying  to  do  the  best  they 
know  how.  I  saw  Christ  In  the  desire  of 
many  of  them  for  peace. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congressmen  who 
take  their  work  seriously,  as  many  do.  will, 
no  doubt,  die  earlier.  There  are  few.  If 
any,  ordinary  people  in  Congreaa.  Most  of 
them  are  far  above  the  average.  Never  In 
my  life  have  I  met  a  finer,  more  cotirteous, 
gracious,  thoughtful  group  of  men  and  wom- 
en as  a  whole.  Many  of  them  are  nearly 
worked  to  death.  Some  of  us  little  realize 
the  great  demands  that  are  made  upon  otir 
representatives.     They  are  busy  people. 

We  do  not  have  to  write  our  Congressmen 
how  to  vote.  They  are  highly  intelligent  and 
know  how  to  do  that.  But  If  we  do  write, 
let  us  express  to  them  our  love  and  appre- 
ciation for  what  they  are  doing  for  our 
country.  Let  us  assure  them  of  our  prayers. 
They,  like  us.  are  human.  They  need  our 
encouragement. 

Christ  in  Congress?  Yes.  Christ  In  Con- 
gress. I  saw  Htm  with  my  own  eyes.  I  felt 
His  presence  there.  I  know  Him  when  I  sae 
Him  and  I  recognized  Him  there.  I  canM 
away  more  convinced  than  ever  that  our's 
to  a  Christian  nation,  not  completely  Chris- 
tian, but  more  completely  Chrtstlan  than 
any  other  nation.  Yes.  I,  too.  wtob  that 
there   were   more   of  Christ   there.     I.  too. 
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tlMt  our  Ifkttat)  eouM  b«  aor*  Chr1»> 

ttkan    u   te.      Bat.   oil.   bow   t^^t^^ul   I 

n  I*  M  CbffMaMi  M  tt  IB.     What  • 

n  !•  to  knov  ttet  umt*  is  melt  • 

fotty  aualMH  of  men  and  iwwmo  tn  otir 

Ratlooal  Oovcmmcnt.     No.  our  Mattoa  baa 

oot  tmwMtmn  Ood. 

Aa  loag  aa  «•  taava  a  atrong  mlBorlty  of 

■ralUpllad  mtninna  of  Una.  bumbtc.  ttBoara 
CtarlaUana  tbroucbout  mar  vast  aiMl  batovad 
laad  to  pray  for,  railMr  Umb  crlttaiaa  tiMat.  I 
«a  Bot  baltc^a  tAat  aaf  aouatvy  whieb 
biM  opaaly  ill  mini  ad  Ood.  avan  tbotagb  It 
bam  tba  atoaate  aaarat.  can  uiumpb  over  ua. 
■Igfeiaa«toato  «aalt«tb  a  oauoo  and  tha 
stara  te  tkatr  nnuraai  Agbt  agnaal  all  aiba> 
utk:  aiaaraa.    Lat  a*  taka  eovn^. 

of  our  Nation.  If  «a  ara  to 
I  at  CbrUt  m  govotunant.  thara  must 
of  Chrlat  ia  ua.  Ifaj  our  prayers  go 
np  aach  day  for  all  abo  bold  oflka.  And  as 
«a  ao  aamaatljr  pray  for  tba  Lord  of  ih« 
barasat  to  aand  fortb  laborars  into  tba  flalds 
tba«  an  wblta  unto  banraat.  lai  ua  also  most 
safsrly  Implora  tba  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
at  Lorda  to  raiaa  up  mora  and  mora  good. 
graat.  godly  men  and  women  wbo.  vltb 
godlike  cbaractcr  and  tbe  beat  of  good  train- 
ing. wUi  ba  our  Nation's  stataamaa  ot  to- 
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Cdafressaaa    McDoiwttfk    Opposed    ta 
State*  Joiniaf   World   Federa- 


*♦ 


EXTEySION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

L  MciX)NOUGH 

or  CAuvoaNu 
Df  THS  HOU8X  OP  RBfUBKNTATIVKS 

Thurtdav.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  McOONODOil.  Mr  Speater.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
ItoOOBB.  T  Include  the  following  state- 
Bwnt  I  made  before  the  Hoaw  Foreign 
Affairs  CommiUee  on  Hoiue  Concurrent 
Resolution  64.  to  grtiWIih  a  world  fM> 
eratioo 

Ifr.  Chairman  and  members  at  tbe  eooi- 
I  a^no  wttfe  tba  an*  and  last  part 

iwtihtkaraatortt. 
Tba  part  I  agree  vtfh  raada  as  loaows  - 
"That  tt  la  tbe  senaa  of  tka  Oot^^rsss  tbat 
tt  stMUld  ba  a  fundamaata]  obJaetlTa  of  tbe 
taralgB  polley  of  the  Onttul  mataa  to  sup- 
tbe  United  Natlona,  to 
and     prevent      misaituii 
int.  Interpreutkm.  and 
It  or  world  lav." 
I  dtsagraa  wttta  tlMt  aaatlon  of  tbe  resolu- 
aa  foUows :  "and  to  seek  Its 
It   Into  s   world  federation  open 
to    all    nattona    wttb    diAned    and    limited 


I  agree  wltb  tba 
tbla  reaotutloo 
graaa  tba  astabt 
aad  bava  voted  for 
lor  tbe  participation 


last  sections  at 

I  supportsd  tn  Coo- 

of  tbe  United  Nations 

(or  Its  support  and 

of  tbe  United  Statea 


In  tba  vartous  subordinate  organizatlosM 
which  have  been  eetabllahed  by  it.  and  I 
tbtAk  It  abould  be  ataangtbanad. 

I  <isayii  wttb  tba  aaeMon  wblcb  propoaaa 
to  astabliab  a  world  fMeratlon  ^rrnaiiaa  I  am 
to  the  TTnltad  Stataa  ^•*«i*Tig  a 
at  part  of  any  world  federation 
I  aM  eartala  would  weaken  this  Na- 
ttoa.  would  lowar  Its  bonor  and  dignity  and 
lasasn   Its  character  In   wurld  affairs. 

And  I  further  dlaagree  because  I  do  not 
tbat  a«svMbC  auah  a  polley  will  bring 


I  do  betleva  tbat 

by  tba  Ualtad  Stataa  In  a  world 

would  brlxiff  this  Natloa  down  to 

poimcaOy.  aodaUy. 


Is  It  not  tfear  that  IT  tha  United  SUtea 
does  not  maintain  ita  praaent  level  of  living 
slaiiOaiils  Induatrlal  strength,  and  political 
position  that  other  natlona  leas  fortunau 
than  we  are  will  go  to  a  lower  level? 

It  Is  evident  that  oooa  wa  take  this  step 
of  fedemtlnif  with  the  other  aatlons  of  the 
acrid,  we  cannot  take  a  step  back.  We  will 
be  tn  It  to  stay  and  for  all  time.  Is  tt  not 
further  dear  that  we  will  be  outnumbered 
and  outvotod.  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
rule  and  law  of  the  majority  aa  a  natloo.  and 
are  we  certain  that  thta  step  means  per- 
manent peace? 

No  one  can  suc<.easfully  arg\te  against  the 
eetabllshment  of  permanent  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  No  one  has  yet  devised 
a  tucceaaful  formula  for  all  nations  to  fol- 
low which  bss  brought  sbout  permanaDt 
peace  All  of  tbe  people  on  earth  yoara  and 
hope  (or  permanent  peace,  and  we  are  at- 
tempting to  give  tbe  Impreealon  by  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  thst  we  can  find 
this  long  scoght  for  formula  by  legislation 
snd  the  organization  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  Into  s  federation.  I  think  we  are 
holding  out  s  false  hope  and  that  we  are 
deceiving  ourselvee. 

Have  wa  not  fouiMl  out  by  sad  and  oostly 
experience  that  peace  does  not  come  by 
treaty  or  alllacce  with  other  nations,  that 
peace  cannot  be  bought  with  dollars,  nor 
can  It  be  brought  about  by  promise,  however 
weD-lntonttoned   or  solemnly   entered   Into. 

Peace  Is  not  s  spoil  of  wsr  Pesce  is  the 
bonus,  the  premium,  the  sward  thst  a  nation 
receives  and  acquires  to  itself  as  the  result 
of  the  orderly  and  self-respecting  life  tt  leads. 

Peace  cannot  be  leglslsted  or  forced  upon 
a  nation  or  an  Individual  To  an  individual 
peace  la  s  state  of  mind.  The  neatest  peace 
In  the  world  may  ba  enjoyed  by  the  lowliest 
of  people  In  the  most  sbjeet  poverty 

In  the  Ooepel  of  St  Luke  we  read  "Peace  on 
earth  toward  men  of  good  will"  not  as  it  is  so 
often  misquoted  'Teace  on  earth  good  will 
to  man."  That  to  me  oieans  that  there  can 
be  no  lasting  peace  on  earth  unlfss  mankind 
Is  of  good  will  toward  each  other  Thst  Is 
the  ciuz  of  this  problem,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  a  world  federation  of  nations  will  aoive 
It  unless  ard  until  there  is  good  will,  good 
faith  aiul  good  Intention  of  purpoee  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  which  can  be  brought 
about  by  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
instead  of  sstabluhing  a  wcvld  federation  of 
natlona. 

Nstions  du  not  organlae  for  peace.  Al- 
though they  may  have  the  best  of  Intentions 
when  tbay  organise,  every  sttempt  in  the 
history  of  mankind  to  organlae  for  peace  haa 
been  the  direct  result  of  war  Can  this  com- 
mittee ray  that  this  proposal  would  not 
result  tn  the  same  end  ss  all  previous 
sttemptst 

I  doubt  If  this  proposal,  even  If  sdopted  by 
the  United  States  and  tba  peace-loving  na- 
tlona of  the  arorld.  aroold  do  much  or  any- 
thing at  all  tn  fact  to  change  htiman  nature. 
We  have  been  trying  to  do  thst  for  s  long 
time  with  vary  little  success. 

Here  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  a  Washington  newspaper  which  makes 
that  point  quite  dear: 

"In  our  so-called  Christian  clvlUaatlon. 
not  a  atngla  government  has  a  peace  depart- 
ment, although  all  have  war  departmenta 
And  while  many  fine  organisations  have 
been  founded  to  eombat  physical  Intemper- 
ance, not  one  haa  been  establlahad  to  cure 
mental  liiisomManni   which  is  miKh  worse. 

"Kven  tba  ehtvehaa  have  not  made  much 
progrsas  tn  routing  human  'ctiasadneaa.' 

intmn  are  countleea  Instances  of  men  and 
woman  going  on  mental  'jags'  by  renting 
spite  and  spleen  on  neighbors.    Borne  sctu- 


ally  say  they  feel  better  aftar  'blowing  thatr 
top.' 

"Gtoranoe  Darrow  once  said  that  'everybody 
gata  druBlc  on  something.' 

"Inasmuch  as  oxir  effarts  to  laglalato  paaea 
and  eetat>llah  a  flock  of  freedoma  have  proved 
futile,  why  not  adopt  measuree  to  eliminate 
vlctoas  states  of  mind,  which  lead  to  warf 
Tba  Chtoess  have  an  interesting  definition  of 
war.  It  ia:  Two  woman  living  under  the 
eame  roof.' 

"g.  K.  Oou—oaouGii. " 

If  the  Chinese  who  are  a  wise  and  noble 
race  of  people  think  that  two  women  under 
the  same  roof  la  war,  how  much  more  explo- 
sive would  be  s  erorld  federstlon  of  natlona. 
under  the  same  roof. 

With  what  nation  are  we  trying  to  prevent 
war  and  for  how  long?  Let  us  be  frank  snd 
admit  It  is  Russia  and  her  satellites  and 
communistic-controlled  countries  We  know 
thst  Russia  would  never  Join  such  a  federa- 
tion unlees  she  had  to.  snd  If  she  did.  could 
we  depend  upon  her,  In  the  light  of  our  ex- 
perience with  her  in  the  United  Natlona  on 
tbe  moet  important  snd  vital  issues. 

If  Rtissis  snd  her  satellites  and  the  other 
Communist-controlled  countries  do  not  Join 
tbe  federation,  then  wbat  wtU  wa  baos?  We 
would  have  two  federoMeaa  of  BOOlatis.  one 
communistic,  the  other  noneoaamunlstlc.  or- 
ganized not  for  peace  but  Uistaad  for  war. 
one  group  waiting  and  daring  the  other  to 
move  aggreealvely  sgalnst  it.  What  did  wa 
send  arms  to  western  Kurope  for,  for  peace? 
Ifo;  to  be  prepared  In  the  event  of  war.  What 
did  we  send  arms  to  Greece  and  Turkey  for? 
Tr^   peace''     No     but   to   fight   a   war 

Dnn't  misunderstand  me  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  communism  and  all  that  tt 
stands  for.  but  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of 
this  proposal  as  sny  solution  to  our  prsssnt 
difficult  poaltlon   in   world  sKatra. 

I  can  see  where  tbe  United  Mates  standa  to 
lose  much  more  than  It  would  gsln  by  Join- 
ing with  this  federstlon.  but  I  do  agree  that 
the  United  Nattona  should  be  stren^hened. 
and  I  believe  under  Its  present  charter  that 
there  Is  sufBdent  sutborlty  to  praaarvu  peace 
and  to  prevent  aggresalon  without  the  people 
of  the  United  Motoa  loelng  sny  of  their  dig- 
nity, honor,  sovereignty,  or  character  which 
I  think  might  occxir  if  we  were  to  Join  up 
as  a  nation  to  a  world  federation  of  nations. 


Social  Secority  for  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  FERMOS-ISERN 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVSS 

Wednesday.  October  S.  t949 

Mr.  FBRN66-I8ERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  eztoDd  my  remarlu  In  the 
Racoao,  I  shall  state  the  following  on  the 
matter  of  social  security  for  r*uerU)  Rico 

With  the  adoption  by  the  Hou.«;e  of 
H.  R  6000.  there  ha.s  been  unanimous 
recognition  of  Puerto  Rico's  need  for  the 
direct-assistance  features  of  social  secu- 
rity. There  has  also  been  effective  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  extending  old- 
age  and  survivorship  insurance  to  Puerto 
Rico,  although  not  unanimously  as  to 
how  It  should  be  extended.  Thus.  10 
years  after  the  social-security  sjrstem 
went  Into  effect.  Puerto  Rico  appears  to 
be  on  the  road  to  sutMttantlal  inclusion 
In  It.  This  Is  altogether  Justified  and 
proper  and  to  me  very  gratifying.  May  I 
express  my  thanks  in  the  name  of 
2.000.000  American  citizens? 
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The  House  bill,  as  passed,  represents 
progress  for  Puerto  Rico.  Its  effects  will, 
over  the  years,  help  to  render  the  island  a 
more  wholesome  social  community. 

It  was  suggested,  although  such  sug- 
ge.<:tlon  was  not  adopted,  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  old-age  Insurance,  a  separate 
scheme  be  set  for  the  island. 

It  was  claimed  that  under  the  national 
gy«tem: 

A.  The  real  benefits  of  old-a«e  pen- 
sions would  be  greater  on  the  i5rland  than 
on  the  mainland. 

B.  A  large  number  on  the  Island  would 
pay  into  the  insurance  fund  without 
reaping  l)enefits. 

C.  Many  would  collect  their  social- 
security  pensions,  but  continue  to  work 

D  It  would  be  an  undue  burden  on 
citizens  of  the  mainland. 

These  four  points  are,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  maintained  in  error.    As  to  A 
above,  the   same   schedule  of   pensions 
payments  and  benefits  would,  under  the 
Hou.se  bill  as  passed,  be  in  effect  for  the 
Island  as   for  the  mainland     The  fact 
that  a  larger  ratio  of  low-income  per- 
sons would   be  covered  In  Puerto  Rico 
than  in  the  States  is  of  no  moment.    The 
central  purpose  of  this  Insurance  is  pro- 
tection of  citizens,  as  meml)ers  of  a  na- 
tion, not  of  particular  localities  within 
the  national  economic  system.    It  is  fair 
thai  the  low-income  workers  be  covered 
In  New  York  or  in  Mis5issippl,  or  in  Pu- 
erto Rico.    If  there  is  justification  for  a 
national  system  of  social  security,  then 
there  is  little  justification  for  discrimi- 
nation on  a  regional  or  local  basis.    The 
higher  the  Income,  regardless  where  a 
pensioner  lives,  the  less  need  for  cover- 
age: the   lower  the  Income,   regardless 
where  a  pefisloner  lives,  the  greater  the 
need  of  coverage.    Low  incomes  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  attributable  not  to  low  cost  of 
living  or  to  indifference  to  work  opportu- 
nities but  to  lack  of  that  capital  which 
makes  for  higher  productivity  and.  conse- 
quently high  incomes.    The  island  work- 
ers earn  only  enough,  in  their  vigorous 
years,  to  get  along.     It  would  be  contrary 
to  social-insurance  philosophy  to  insist 
upon  not  the  amelioration  of  want  in  old 
age.  but  the  continuation  and  aggrava- 
tion in  old  age  of  the  hardships  of  early 
and  middle  life.     It  is  preferable  that  the 
low-income  worker  be  not  merely  assured 
of  the  direct  assistance  in  his  old  age  but 
rather  of  a  pensicn  which,  in  large  meas- 
ure, he  has  paid  for. 

Precise  measurements  of  contributions 
and  payments  are  frui'tless  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  years  Puerto  Rico's  consum- 
ers have  been  paying  for  most  of  their 
foodstuffs  and  other  consumables  at 
mainland  prices,  which  surely  reflects  so- 
cial security  taxes  for  mainland  work- 
ers. Their  case  is  the  same  of  the  farm- 
ers all  over  the  Nation,  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security  l>enefits.  Surely. 
If  the  burden  of  security  Is  a  social  con- 
cern, the  incidence  of  that  burden  as  ex- 
emplified above.  Inevitably  becomes  so- 
cial and  the  distribution  of  social -secu- 
rity funds  t>ecomes  a  matter  of  social 
and  policies.  Social  security  is  as 
a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life 
as  the  free  school,  and  as  much  a  proper 
concern  for  all  American  citizens  as  mili- 
tary security.  It  would  not  be  equitable 
to  live  and  work,  and  consume  within 
XCV— App.- 


the  American  economic  system  and  still 
be  deprived  of  the  economic  security 
which  such  system  is  su^josed  to  offer 
Its  component  parts.  And  Puerto  Rico 
has  t>een  a  component  part  of  the  United 
States  economic  system  since  1900. 

The  Puerto  Rican  worker  will  pay,  as 
the  law  calls  for.  for  any  worker  who 
earns  as  much  as  he  does.  He  will  get 
the  same  benefits  any  other  worker,  who 
who  pays  the  same  dues  as  he  pays,  gets. 
That  the  incomes  of  Puerto  Rico  are  low 
would  call  for  help  to  improve  them,  not 
for  further  aggravation  of  the  situation 
through  denial  of  Insurance  because  of 
a  large  proportion  of  low-income  work- 
ers in  that  particular  area. 

The  nonagriciiltural  worker  in  Puerto 
Rico  earns  about  one-hall  as  much  as 
hLs  counterpart  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. But  the  wage  earner  in  Missis- 
sippi earns  only  two-thirds  as  much  as 
that  of  the  average  State. 

If  it  were  justified  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  out  of  in- 
surance, this  line  of  reasomng  might  lead 
to  justify  that  the  workers  in  low  income 
States  were  excluded.  In  this  way,  only 
States  with  average  or  above- average  in- 
comes would  be  covered.  National  in- 
surance based  upon  local,  territorial,  or 
regional  considerations  would  quickly 
vitiate  its  own  fundamental  philosophy. 

The  other  bases  upon  which  a  distinc- 
tive system  of  security  in  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  propounded  are  no  less  tenuous. 
It  has  been  alleged — see  B  above — that 
old-age  insurance  taxes  laid  in  Puerto 
Rico  would  lead  to  pajmients  oy  a  num- 
ber of  workers  who  because  of  Irregular 
work  opportunities,  would  not  eventually 
qualify  for  a  pension.  This  is  so.  but  it 
is  quite  as  true  for  mainland  areas  where 
work  opportunities  are  not  first-rate. 
Thorougligoing  acceptance  of  this  ob- 
jection would  vitiate  the  social  insurance 
concept  quite  as  much  as  would  accept- 
ance of  the  first  objection — see  A  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  thinking  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  particular  area,  this  adds  to 
Puerto  Ricos  contribution  to  the  fund 
and  compensates  for  objection  A. 

As  for  the  contention  that  in  Puerto 
Rico  many  workers  after  65  would  con- 
tinue to  work  and  draw  pensions  at  the 
same  time.  I  should  oh^erve  that  the 
exiguous  circumstances  of  the  aged  in 
an  economy  which  provides  too  few  de- 
cent opportimities  for  the  young  and  the 
middle-aged  worker,  would  not  allow  it. 
The  chances  of  a  65-year-old  worker 
getting  or  keeping  a  job  in  Puerto  Rico, 
when  1  worker  out  of  10  is  chronically 
unemployed  and  another  1  out  of  10  is 
chronically  underemployed,  are  just  too 
slim  to  worry  about. 

As  for  the  fourth  contention,  that  In- 
clusion of  Puerto  Rico  would  create  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  Federal  insur- 
ance fund:  Puerto  Ricans  as  consumers 
are  dependent  upon  the  mainland  for 
most  of  their  goods;  they  now  indirectly 
pay  into  that  fund.  Not  to  extend  In- 
surance means  a  burden  in  behalf  of 
insurance  without  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance. Besides,  the  products  of  workers 
In  Puerto  Rico  should  bear  the  burden  of 
social-security  costs  on  a  scale  sufficient 
to  add  to  the  pension  fund  a  sxmi  sub- 
stantially large  enough  to  pay  for  pen- 


sions meted  out  according  to  the   na- 
tional schedule  of  paj'ments. 

I  appreciate  that  the  oMX>sition  to  the 
extension  of  national  Insxiraoce  to 
Puerto  Rico  has  t)een  made  In  good  faith 
and  in  a  wholesome  spirit.  In  the  same 
spirit,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  issue 
with  them.  I  hope  that  lor  the  suffl- 
clent  reasons  given  above,  no  further 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  old-age 
insurance  to  Puerto  Rico  may  arise. 


Ckicaf  o  Mats  Meetiaf  Svpports  Hie  Caate 
of  PoU>4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVSS 

Friday,  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Germany's 
attack  on  Poland  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  Chicago  men  and  women 
at  the  Holy  Trinity  Auditorium  In 
Chicago,  among  those  serving  as  honor- 
ary member  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements  being  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Goii- 
DON.  I  Include  in  my  remarks  the  reso- 
lutions unanimously  adopted  at  that 
memorable  gathering: 

We  Joined  In  tills  assembly  sponsored  by 
tbe  citizens'  oommlttee  In  tbe  Holy  Trinity 
Auditorium  on  September  1,  UMe,  In  observ- 
ance o'  tbe  tentb  anniversary  of  tbe  bestial 
raid  o^  Germans  on  Poland,  wbo,  after  con- 
dUkimg  tne  infanK>us  Bibbentrop-Molotov 
agreement,  signaled  an  unproTofced  barbaric 
onsiaugbt  on  Poland  and  started  World  War 
II,  upon  bearing  the  speeches  of  our  patriots 
as  to  tbe  trampling  of  tbe  Germans  on  tbelr 
peace  treaty  wltb  Poland,  after  perpetratmg 
unprovoked  raids  on  tbe  Pollsb  lands,  bring- 
ing on  borribie  ruination,  plunder,  and  mur- 
der of  over  6,000.000  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion, express  to  our  brethren  in  Poland  a  soi- 
emn  assurance  tbat  we  here  on  tbe  American 
soil  win  do  our  utmost  tbat  tbe  Germane 
wlU  not  arise  again  mUltantly  to  become  a 
threat  to  tbe  United  Statea,  tbe  democratle 
world   am  weU  as  to  Poland  Itself; 

We  express  with  conviction  tbat  the  pres- 
ent Polish  western  borders  on  the  Oder  and 
msa  outlined  a  thousand  years  ago  by  the 
great  builder  of  tbe  Polish  Nation.  King  Bde- 
slaw  Cbrobry  are  bistortcally  Jxistlfled.  We 
will  oppose  every  detrimental  scheme  aimed 
at  Poland  s  people  by  a  revision  of  these  l>or- 
ders.  Recovered  territories  on  the  Oder  and 
Nlsa  and  the  Baltic  are  an  age-old  heritage 
of  the  PlasU. 

We  solemnly  resolve  to  stand  flrmly  and 
unfalteringly  for  the  political  program  as- 
signed to  us  by  such  notables  of  Poland, 
and  Americana  of  Pcrilsh  descent,  as  Henryk 
bienkiewlcB.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  E.  Slkorskl.  His  Excellency  Blsbop 
Paul  Rhode.  John  Smulskl.  Wojclech  Kor- 
fanty.  Kazimlens  Zycbllnslcl.  who  were  aware 
of  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  Polish  Nation  Is  con- 
fronted wltb  a  threat  ot  extermination  by 
tbe  Germans,  and  tbese  men  have  exerted 
great  efforts  to  avoid  tbls  danger.  Therefore 
we  make  this  definite  and  unconditional  dec- 
laration against  every  and  all  artlUce  to  re- 
build tbe  military  might  of  Germany  endan- 
gering tbe  existence  of  Polish  independence 
and  tbe  peace  of  tbe  entire  world  Mainte- 
nance of  tbe  Polish  border  on  tbe  Oder  and 
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tUm  is  ao«  ot  Um  mala  eoodltkm*  (or  wtab- 
o(  loternAtionAl  p««c«. 
to  Um  fact  that  pr— tntly  InWuh- 
InctOB  tbart  wUl  b«  •  eoa(« 
of  tiM  Mff  four 

clttani  of  rollsh  OmcnX  tbould 

It  bU  duty  to  MDd  an  ImoMdUU 

to  hta   Conyaman    or  Sanator   U 

•lMUi4  ba  oootampUtad  any  projaot  to 

Potaod'a  wmUtn  horMn  by  tb«  w«t- 

dlploawu. 

W;    tbrnrmton,    bara    aaaamblad.    raiaa    a 

aay  aMMipt  to 
Follab'-aannan  bofdm  Mtab- 
llalMd  OB  Um  Odar-Klaa  Una.  Wa  aOrm  that 
ttM  qmi<low  of  bordara  U  not  only  a  quaa- 
llMft  «f  PDllili<41*nBMi  eooeara.  or  a  mat> 
with  thU  or  any  otbar  PolUh 
It  la  a  nuittar  of  malntalntnc 
la  luropa  aad  eooaaqxiantly  paaoa  in 
the  world,  n  ta  also  a  nanar  o<  Jmt.  thoucb 
ooly  partial,  cooipanaatioo  for  tha  terrlbla 
damagaa  aad  loaaaa  auatauicd  by  tha  Potlah 
Nation  uadar  Oanaaa  occupation.  Thoaa 
ankoUQtad  to  over  O.UOO.OOO  paraona 
aad  tha  avldanca  of  tha  tramendoua 
a  lla.1  In  tba  rains 
of  dMtroyad  Wafaaw.  Tba  PoUab  Nation  baa 
tba  rlcbt  to  raparatlooa  for  damajaa  and 
loaaaa  sitf and  for  tba  cnmmnn  cauaa  of  tha 
Vmtad  Nations  and.  above  all.  haa  tha  right 
to  avich  borders  with  Germany  which  would 
•afaf tiard  It  ag&lnst  repeated  growth  of  Gcr- 
Imparlallnn  and  would  assure  for  Po- 
rn bsalthy  foundation  for  economic  de- 
W*.  bara  aaaembled.  partlc\ilarly 
that: 

1.  Wa  are  In  complete  acraemant  with  the 
Polish  Natkm  on  tha  principle  that  Pollsh- 
Oarman  border  on  the  Oder-Nlaa  Rlrera  has 
bean  finally  eatablUhed  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference  of  the  three  powers  and  only 
tba  formal  determination  of  this  rmrder  has 
baaa.  in  accordance  with  international  pro- 
eedure  left  for  the  peace  conference.  More- 
over, the  Confaranoa  dlatlnctly  speaks  sb.->iit 
rblch  word  Implies  minor 
•djoatmenta  as  to  former  Oerman 
provtncea  "former"  means  lost  to  Germany 
in  Anal  analyala  and  not  until  peace  confer- 
Furtbarmore.  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
upon  tbe  prlndpla  of  transfer- 
rlac  Oarmana  from  tbe  PoUab  tarrltorlaa.  In 
earrylnc  out  thaaa  principles,  tbe  Inter- 
AlUad  Control  Coonell  In  Berlin — the  htgh- 
•at  Pour  Power  authority  In  Germany — hav- 
tad  oonslrtarad  the  question  in  all  Its  as- 
pMta.  afraad  to  a  specific  plan  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Oaraiani  numbarltiff  S.flOO.000.  as  much 
•a  tbara  baa  baan  in  aulUa  Poland  including 
tba  recovered  territorlaa.  Tba  afraaaiant  for 
tha  traaafer  of  all  Germans  maani  nothing 
enable  racocaltlon  of  tbe  tarri- 
ef  the  Odar-Nlaa  as  h^'^^g^ng  u> 


3.  Wa  again  straw  ttoat  dunag  tha  last  70 
faara.  Oarmany  haa  Martad  war  three  timea. 
including  two  world  wars  which  brotigbt 
tramandoda  dervaatatlon  and  the  alatigbtar 
of  millions  of  paopla.  Those  wars  were  born 
of  aggraaalve  German  Imparlallsm  which  hss 
tta  cradle  and  mainstay  in  military  Pruaaia. 
In  reeofnltion  of  theee  facts.  Die  vlctorioua 
powera  uaaalmoualy  datarmlned,  during  the 
Oonfarencc  In  1M7,  to  liquidate 
By  taking  over  the  weatarn  tarrl- 
tortea.  Potahd  adwntlaUy  helped  in  perma- 
nently allMliialiiii  Fniada.  The  Oarmana 
are  loalng  tarrltoriaa  which  have  been  used 
only  aa  an  insuument  for  conquering  Ku- 
ropa.  tarrltorlaa  which  have  been  inhabited 
In  great  numbers  by  a  PolUh  population 

3.  The  Poliab  Nation  has  been  able, 
througb  great  aCort.  to  rehabilitaU  tha  weat- 
arn tarrltorlaa  devastated  by  the  retreating 
Tbia  U  reoognlaad  by  all 
rvers  and  it  u  raeocalaad  av«a 
hf  hnaaal  German  obaervers.  Tha  producta 
tarrttonaa  are  ascbanfad  with  all 
oouatrtaa.  In  Pollah  banda.  tbe 
UMhMtry  and  af^altttre  of 


aranU  serve  toward  peaceful  aeoDoaBtg  de- 
valopooent  of  Kuropa  and  Poland.  In  Oer- 
man bands,  thaaa  tarrltorlaa  war*  Instru- 
■aanta  of  aeoaoade  afgreaalon  ftrtt  and  then 
polltleal  abaorpttoo  aad  aggraaalon  of  Po- 
land and  niaBf  oUmt  ■MTopaaB  ooimtnes. 

4.  The  dwueraliaatlMi  at  Oarmany  is  a 
matter  of  making  Germane  raallae  that  there 
is  no  return  to  s  policy  of  aggression.  The 
support  for  revUloo.  giving  any  hopes  for  a 
change  of  borders,  meana  at  tba  aama  time 
supporting  of  all  gruupe  in  Germany  which 
previously  were  always  tbe  pUlart  of  tm- 
parlaiutic  Oarmany  policy  and  U  conae- 
quently  weakening  the  truly  democratic 
groupe.  Oerman y  has  to  learn  bow  to  co« 
operate  with  Europe  and  the  way  to  this  Is 
not  through  the  etlmulatlon  of  nationalism, 
the  tragic  rasulu  of  which  can  be  seen  all 
over  Europe,  but  throtigh  eomplata  abandon- 
mant  of  the  spirit  d  fgrmtlon.  Only  on 
thU  basU  the  Buropaa*  hatlotii  will  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  Oarmany  aad  only  on  this 
basU  can  Pollsh-Germsn  relations  be  eettled 
peacefully. 

5.  We  here  assembled  learn  that  In  Ger- 
many there  are  arising,  for  spreading  antl- 
Pollab  propaganda,  various  assoclatlcms  of 
Germans  reeettled  from  the  Polish  territories. 
We  aaaembled  here  proteat  against  the  tolera- 
tion of  such  aaaoeistions.  realtalng  that  this 
anti-Polish  aatkm  is  supporting  German  ag- 
gression and  is  unquestionably  harmful. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  we  assembled 
here  declare  ourselves  firmly  for  immediate 
and  unquaattonable  withdrawal  of  any  at- 
tempta  to  ehaoga  the  Pollsh-Oerman  border, 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  in  this  way  wa 
serve  the  interests  of  peace  and  also  the  beet 
intereets  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  our  own 
country,  the  United  Statea. 

To  our  brethren  acroas  the  nraan.  who 
choae  to  cling  nrmly  to  the  beliefs  of  our 
fathers — beliefs  In  democracy  and  freedom — 
we  extend  our  brotherly  greeting  and  ask 
that  they  continue  to  persevere  in  their 
stanch  faith  In  Poland's  future,  for  we  ba- 
Ueve  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  paoplaa 
will  comprehend  the  errors  made  heretofore 
and  that  Jiistlce  will  prevail,  and  then  Po- 
land, too.  the  greateet  heroine  In  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  after  so  many  years  of  suf- 
faring,  will  take  her  own  place  in  the  family 
of  natlona  and  will  partake  of  the  fruits  of 
Justice  and  peace 

To  all  our  co-dtlaena  of  non-Polish  de- 
scent, to  the  English  language  prcaa.  stataa- 
men  and  radio  commentators,  who  fully  un- 
derstand the  vast  wrong  Impoaed  on  Poland 
and  coiirageoualy  defend  the  troth,  we  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  thanks. 

Long  live  the  United  Statea  of  America. 
Long  live  Poland. 
Let  there  be  juatlce  in  the  world. 
Leon    T.    Walkowicx.    chairman;    Rt.    Rev. 
Magr.    Julian    Skrxyptnski.    chairman, 
reeolution  committee:  Rev.  Stanlalaus 
Plolek.  C.  R  ,  John  A  Stanek.  Dr.  John 
P    KobrvyaskI,  Anthony  J    Lukaaaew- 
skl.  Angels  Clurs,  Victoria  Kolman.  Dr 
Wencel    P.    Hetman.    John    Schwabs, 
commlttea. 


Secretary  Johnton,  What  Are  tbe  Facts  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiMOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  NVminNTATIW 

Fridaw.  October  14.  194$ 

Ut.  church.  Mr.  Spedker,  under 
leave  to  revlj«  and  extMid  my  remarki  I 
am  inaertlnf  In  the  CoiMMamoHAL  Ric* 

oaM  •  radio  broadcast  dtttwtd  U«t  night 


by  Robert  Montgomery  over  the  Ameri- 
can BroddcdiUng  System. 

It  U  In  tbt  BAture  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  tell  the  people 
the  truth  about  the  B-36  and  our  defense 
organization.  It  Is  an  appeal  to  him  to 
put  aside  all  political  considerations  and 
prove  himself  a  real  statesman.  The  de- 
fense of  our  country  Is  at  stake,  and  the 
American  people  want  to  know  the  facts. 
We  want  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  broadcast  followi: 

This  is  Bobart  IContgomary  speaking  from 
New  Tork.  Two  botura  ago  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson 
asking  him  to  listen  to  this  broadcast  on 
Station  ^^'MAL  In  Washington  tonight.  I 
hope  he  Is  lutenlng  now.  There  Is  some- 
thing that  I  want  to  say  to  him.  I'll  gat  to 
It  In  Just  a  moment. 

Last  Prldsy  afternoon  a  big  strato-crulser 
touched  Its  wheels  to  the  landing  strip  at 
IdlewUd  Airport,  New  Tork  City,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
I  was  home.    It  Is  a  great  feeling 

I  had  Just  come  from  Europe.  It  Is  quite 
a  troubled  continent  these  days.  Ever  since 
It  was  announced  that  the  Russians  had 
the  atom  bomb.  Europe's  tomorrow  Is  a  big 
question  mark  Peqple  kept  asking  "Is 
America  prepared?"  I  comforted  them  and 
myself  st  the  same  time  with  the  thought 
that  the  boys  t>ack  in  Washington  had  every- 
thing under  control.  I  could  Jxist  see  thoea 
lights  burning  late  st  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing and  in  the  Navy  Department  and  I  said 
to  myself  we  will  be  ready  for  tbe  battle  If 
it  comes 

Well,  I  got  back  and  I  found  out  that  tbe 
Ilgbta  were  btirning  all  right.  In  fact,  the 
battle  was  already  on,  but  what  battle  was 
it? 

Tbe  weapons  in  this  one  were  preM  band- 
outs,  leaks  to  the  Communisu.  statements 
from  unidentified  ^>okesmcn.  The  battle- 
field was  a  mahogany  table  In  the  congres- 
sional hearing  room. 

I  was  s  little  bit  confused  and  I  found 
out  very  quickly  that  I'm  not  the  only  one. 
The  ex-Marine  who  drove  me  back  from 
tbe  airport  didn't  know  what  was  going  on 
either  and  neither  did  my  wife  nor  my  neigh- 
bors or  snybody  else  I  talked  to. 

I  had  a  nice,  neat  homecoming  broadcast 
In  my  pocket.  It  was  a  dandy  broadcast 
If  I  do  say  so  myself,  but  after  listening  to 
four  coounantators  and  reading  nine  news- 
papers. X  tore  that  script  into  confetti  arid 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  telegram  to  tha 
Secretary  of  Defence.  Here  it  Lb:  "Dear  Mr. 
Baaratary.  Would  you  pleaae  listen  to  my 
broadcast  Thursday  night  over  Station 
WMAL-ABC?  There  la  a  question  I  would 
lUce  to  aak  you.  Raapactfully  yours.  Robert 
Montgomery." 

Well.  I  hope  you  are  listening,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, bacauaa  bare  Is  my  question.  Are  yuu 
being  aoapletely  on  the  level  with  the 
American  people  in   this  B-36  controversy? 

Maybe  it  is  impertinent  of  me  to  aak  this 
but  It  is  a  mighty  Important  question.  After 
all.  In  common  with  150.000.000  other  people. 
I'm  helping  to  pay  for  thoae  airplanes.  X 
think  we  rate  an  answer 

In  the  laat  few  days  things  In  the  na- 
tional mUltary  picture  bava  gotten  rathar 
confuaed  Here  we  are  going  along  under 
the  Impression  thst  with  s  B-30  and  tba 
atom  bomb  stock  pils  we  need  fear  nothing 
on  earth.  Let  any  nation  start  something 
wa  ware  told  and  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
that  nation  would  cease  to  be  a  nation.  It 
all  seemed  very  neat  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  us  couldn't  help  betaf 
thst  the  Russians  weren't  s  Uttle 
of  us  than  they  seamed  to  ba. 

Now.  suddenly,  we  hear  that  things  are 
not  quite  as  neat  ss  we  had  been  led  to 
believe.    We've  heard  taatlmony  to  the  efftct 
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that  the  B-M  wlU  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  radar  and  )at-flgbtar  dalsaaas  of  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  We  appear  to  have  a  new  type 
et  military  barnacle  in  the  set-up.  the 
hattleship  gaaaraU  the  i^neral  who  dines 
to  tha  Idaa  •(  battleships  d  tba  air  the 
same  way  tbe  old  toatUeship  adaalrala  fought 
to*  tham  on  tbe  saaa.  We  have  been  told 
that  tha  bllllon-doUar  masa  ptirchase  of  the 
B-3e  before  it  was  completely  proved  and 
taatad  has  commltfrt  oa  to  thia  ons  weapon 
la  a  way  that  the  awaad  foreaa  have  never 
haaD  eoounmad.  We  have  baan  teld 
we've  staked  evaryttilag  on  thla  on* 
Biant  ot  warfare  and  that  the  other  sarrloea 
are  not  even  being  permitted  to  develop  tha 
typM  of  weapons  thst  they  would  need  if 
a  world  eoafllet  should  oaour.  We've  been 
told  In  short  that  soBMlK)dy  has  sold  us 
a  lemon 

Is  IbU  true.  Mr.  Secretary?  We've  got  to 
know  and  the  answer  Is  a  lot  more  Impor- 
tant than  any  single  person  involved  In 
tha  sltiiatton.  It  Is  more  Important  than 
you.  Mr  Secretary,  ,  more  Important  than 
whether  you  stay  In  office,  more  important 
than  the  elections  In  1950  or  1952  and  a  great 
deal  more  toportaat  than  the  errors  of  the 
ofhcers  involved  and  a  lot  more  Important 
than  the  annual  business  statemente  of  the 
aircraft  companies,  steel  mills,  and  ship- 
yards. It  is  taae  most  Important  question  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Secretary,  because  the  security 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  It  and 
upon  the  security  of  tbe  United  Statea  de- 
pends the  way  of  life  of  half  the  world. 

For  some  time  the  answering  of  thla  ques- 
tion has  been  postponed.  It  seems  dear 
that  the  only  reason  all  this  new  evidence 
about  the  B-36  has  come  out  is  that  a  lot 
of  high  rauJKln«  officers  have  laid  their 
careers  and  professional  reputations  on  the 
line  in  order  to  get  them  to  the  public. 

I  don't  kxiow  whether  you  personally 
played  any  part  In  trying  to  hxish  all  this 
up.  Mr  Secretary  It  is  possible  that  you 
■hare  the  attitude  of  other  high-placed  men 
In  the  administration  who  feel  that  It  Is  not 
a  good  Idea  to  have  this  flare-up  in  tbe  head- 
lines. Perhaps  you  feel  this  uproar  Is  In  some 
way  damaging  to  our  international  position. 
Maybe  you  feal  that  way,  maybe  you  dent. 
As  a  plain  ordinary  taxpayer  I  think  this 
nunpus  Is  wonderful.  Mayt)e  I'm  crazy,  but 
X  feel  that  if  the  B  -36  la  a  mistake  I'd  rather 
have  it  come  out  the  day  before  a  war  starts 
^Mtead  of  tbe  day  after.  And.  as  for  the 
■iUtary  secrets  that  may  be  bandied  atxiut 
this  congraaakwal  bearing  room — well,  it  Is 
my  hunch  tliat  the  admirals  havent  aald 
anything  about  the  plane's  performance  that 
the  Roaelans  didn't  know  already  from  read- 
ing a  few  technical  Journals. 

Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  glad  this  investi- 
gation started.  I'm  delighted  by  those  fat 
black  hearl^tti—  and  however  embarrassing 
they  may  be  to  you.  Mr.  Johnson,  If  you  are 
a  amart  man  you'll  be  happy  about  them 
too. 

They  tell  me  that  you  are  ambitious,  that 
you  have  big  plans  for  Louis  Johnson.  If 
that  is  trtie  you  shotild  welcome  all  this  for 
whether  you  reallae  It  or  not  this  situation 
haa  Just  prowldad  you  with  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime.  If  you  are  still  with  me  m 
tell  you  what  I  mean. 

A  moment  ago,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  said  that 
tha  headlines  about  the  current  B-36  in- 
vaatlgallon  however  emberrasalng  they  may 
Mcm  to  you  actually  provides  you  with  the 
opporttinlty  of  a  lifetime.  I'U  tell  you  what 
I  mean. 

For  aome  time  now  we've  been  faced  with 
the  spectacle  in  Oovemment  of  Uttle  men 
i^fc««H  iM(  daeiitoaa.  it  has  gotten  so  we 
hardly  expect  real  atatasmanship  or  seif- 
laaaoaH  from  puhUe  man.  We  feal  that  tbeir 
Mtloiis  require  paraonal  quirks  or  concaa- 
aions  to  one  pressure  frodp  or  aaolher  and 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hope  that  tbe  quirks 
somehow  eoincMe   with   our 


Tbto  I  soppoaa  la  eoa  kind  o(  democ- 
racy but  It  U  a  shabby  kind. 

There  is  another  and  more  predotjs  variety 
that  comes  when  the  leaders  at  tha  Nation 
are  lifted  above  ihwimleaa  by  a  aanaa  d 
rasponsibUiiy,  by  a  true  urge  to  aarve.  There 
may  be  votes  In  the  flxst  kind  and  power  but 
in  the  second  kind  there  U  a  glory  and  per- 
haps a  leaf  in  the  history  books. 

Tea.  they  tell  me.  Mr.  Johnaon.  that  you  are 
an  ambitious  man.  Well,  bare  is  yotir  chance 
to  prove  to  the  Amerloaa  people  that  you  are 
a  man  ot  deatlny.  Tou  can  do  that.  Mr. 
lohnson  by  telling  the  truth. 

Ob.  it  u  not  aa  easy  aa  I  OMfta  It  sound,  X 
know  that,  Tou  are  under  fln  now.  Tou 
have  to  protect  yourseU  in  tha  allhettaa  Tha 
B-30  purchase,  the  canoalLatlOB  ot  the  Narf'e 
big  carrier,  these  decisiotis  were  taken  during 
>our  term  as  Secretary  ol  Defense  and  It  la 
only  humsn  for  you  to  want  to  defend  them. 
That  defense  wont  be  hard  for  you,  Mr  Sec- 
retary. 

Once  before  we  saw  you  parade  the  top 
brass  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
through  a  congressional  hearing  room  when 
the  B-36  was  under  fire.  These  men  had 
their  careers  and  reputations  rUUng  with 
that  decision  too  Of  course,  you  can  always 
get  from  some  of  hem  the  kind  of  reassuring 
statements  that  you  need.  But  that  is  the 
easy  way,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Again  I  say  It  would  be  hard  to  blame  you 
for  taking  it.  It  vroold  take  a  mighty  big 
man  not  to  get  out  of  this  tight  spot  in  the 
most  effective  way  he  can.  That  la  where 
your  big  opportunity  comes  In.  Tou  can  take 
that  opportunity  by  realizing  that  you  in  your 
life  as  a  public  cffldal  don't  mean  a  hoot 
along£ide  the  really  important  issue,  the 
really  Important  Issue  that  the  public  find 
out  the  tnrth  about  America's  defense  pic- 
ture. 

Make  the  gesture  Bto.  Secretary,  play  It 
straight  In  tbe  Invaatlgatlnn  In  the  coming 
weeks:  keep  remeaAaemg  that  you  are  not 
Impwtant  and  the  men  around  you  are  not 
Important,  remembering  that  the  only  thing 
that  is  Important  la  that  the  United  States 
should  have  the  strength  and  security  It 
needs  to  face  the  taska  which  are  ahead  In 
the  troubled  world. 

Let's  skip  the  political  shenanigans.  Let's 
skip  the  pressure  techniques,  the  propagaada 
smoke  screens;  give  It  to  tis  st.ralght  trom 
the  shoulder. 

I  have  a  hunch.  Mr.  Johnson,  that  you  will 
do  yourself  more  good  with  the  public  by  this 
than  you  would  by  Just  squashing  your  op- 
position and  silencing  it  forever.  Tell  us 
the  truth  about  the  things  that  we  have  to 
know 

Does  the  B-38  really  have  a  chance  to  get 
through  to  the  target  for  which  it  U  destined? 
If  it  can  get  through  now  will  it  be  able  to 
get  throtigh  2  or  3  years  from  now  when  tbe 
bulk  of  that  purchase  of  big  bombers  will  be 
delivered. 

And  tell  us  about  the  rest  of  our  mUltary 
organlaatlon.  Is  It  being  sacrificed  to  this 
coneapt  of  the  1-day  atomic  blitz?  Aren't 
we  taking  a  terrible  risk  by  cutting  down  on 
the  development  of  their  oCensive  weap<His. 
on  carrier  aviation,  on  technical  aviation,  on 
submarine  and  antlsutjmarlne  warfare?  And 
is  this  muddle  of  the  unification  program  the 
true  answer  to  America's  military  atteagthf 
What  we  need  now  Is  statBamanatitp  nnt 
salesmanship.  Olve  tis  the  facts,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 

And  BOW,  Mr.  Secretary,  yon  m'lat  forgive 
me  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  tlaM 
with  thti  braadeaat.  My  only  exctiaa  Is  that 
I  have  a  rather  good  m«nory. 

I  was  in  Paris  In  June  of  1940.  and  I  re- 
member qtUte  vividly  tbe  faces  of  the  people 
of  Pranee  during  that  time.  Their  country 
was  dying.  It  was  dytaf  haeafa  it  was  not 
prepared.  Their  army  aad  navy  and  alf 
force  were  at  an  all-time  low  la  moeala. 
Bvarythlng  that  they  held  dear  was  being 


tTn">M^  and  broken  aa  tha  Oerman  Army 

swept  south  toward  the  city  ot  light. 

I  remember  my  last  look  at  theee  people  aa 
X  drove  out  of  the  dty  a  few  hours  before  tha 
Germans  arrived.  They  were  driving  stafcea 
In  the  pavements  of  the  Champa  BIysae  eo 
German  planes  would  not  be  able  to  land  In 
tbe  straatt.  but  they  knew  It  was  bnpelam 
Tou  could  eee  It  In  their  faoea.  Mr.  Bean 
tary,  I  never  want  to  eee  that  look  oo  the  faat 
of  an  Amanom  cltiaeD. 


niiBdif  A.  p.  of  L  OrgM  United  IrelmaJ 
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or 
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Fridav,  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Illinois  Stata 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  Springfield, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  that  tbe 
Republic  of  Ireland  should  embrace  the 
entire  territory  of  Ireland.  This  action 
follows  close  on  the  heels  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  declaring  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  form  of  govem- 
meiit  under  which  they  desire  to  live 

The  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  lUmois  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  taken  a  forceful 
stand  on  this  important  question,  which 
Ls  today  the  sole  barrier  preventing 
mutual  friendship  and  vinderstanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Like  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
workingmen  are  most  anxious  to  pro- 
tect not  only  their  own  freedoms  but 
likewise  those  of  other  peoples.  They 
naturally  detest  oppression  and  tyranny 
wherever  It  may  be  found,  and  so  raise 
their  voices  in  opposition  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  enforced  partition  of  Ireland- 

The  folly  of  partition,  which  was 
created  less  than  30  years  ago  by  an  act 
of  the  London  Parliament,  needs  no  com- 
ment on  my  p>art.  SuflBce  It  to  say  that 
the  longer  It  continues,  the  more  difficult 
will  be  Its  elimination.  Already  the 
Tory  group  which  carved  up  Ireland  to 
siiit  their  own  purposes  have  gained  too 
strong  a  foothold  there  and  now  axe 
most  unwilling  to  surrender  the  advan- 
tages they  have  acquired. 

The  surprising  thing,  however,  is  to 
see  the  labor  government  in  Britain 
continuing,  even  aldlnc  and  abetting  the 
Tory  policy  of  partition.  The  recent 
attempt  of  the  London  Parliament  to 
wash  its  hands  of  the  Irish  question  and 
leave  It  entirely  in  the  province  of  the 
Belfast  Parliament,  not  the  people,  mind 
you.  was  too  much  for  many  of  the  sound 
labor  members  of  Parliament.  They 
suflered  party  discipline  rather  than  en- 
dorse the  Idea  of  partition  in  Ireland. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefor  to  see  our 
own  labor  unions  express  their  disap- 
proval of  this  policy  of  the  British  Labor 
Government.  The  stand  taken  by  tba 
Illinois  State  fWarmtlon  of  Lnhoc^ 
tb-lr  sixty-»ev«t>th  annual  conVBittofc 
waa  ttkewJae  taken  by  the  MM»dchu«Jt» 
SUU   Pederatlon   recenUy.    Only   wiu 
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11  li  Bf  hope  that  th«M  r«»oliitloos  vtU 
not  go  witeiiirl  but  xht  tta*  Xrteh  peo- 
ple :b  •wyooHBUr  ta  IreUnd  taaj  soon 
bsvt  aa  uKWiUuUty  to  Tot«  upon  this 
iHoe  and  at  laal  be  free  to  determine 
for  thiiMnlTM  the  type  of  gorerruDent 


II 


aet  forth  tlv*  reaolutlon  which  was 
adopted  by  the  "**■**«*■  Pederatkn  of 
Labor,  that  its  Utt  aaay  be  aTailabie  to 
th*  Members  of  the  House. 

{By  Diiif  f  Pmm  J.  BotMB  and  TbomM 
J  nmtgmxj.  Milk  Wacon  Drtvna.  Mo.  1SS: 
mnk  J.  OUlMpie.  Dairy  KmpXajmm.  Mo.  7M: 
»t  McHucta.  SUM.  Coanty.  and  liu- 
.  Mo  TM;  John  Bannon  and 
raintars.  Wo.  147:  Robert 
Ho.  laO:  M  J  8nU».  Ow- 
OawDcU:  and  A.  J.  Johann- 
Hol  XM7.  Cbk!i«n.) 
S— la  and  Booaa  a<  Bapr^ 
■rnuUTC*  of  tba  autafalgB  Stata  ol  QUnoU. 
ooovanad  In  gaotral  t—imtay.  on  Juna  at. 
1  aaopcad  ITnuM  Joint  Rctolutlon  S57 
tlMi  tba  paovle  at  Iralaad  abould 

fMeb  tbcy  daalra  to  IIt*: 


the  piopli  ai  miand.  ■Mfrttng 
rlKlrt  to  aatlonal   fraadom. 


1  flt  Iralanrt;  and 
■illltary  oaa«pattoa  at  Irlih  tarrl- 
Kwy  by  Brltlah  troopa  vtoUtaa  Irlab  national 
rtfhta  and  tba  ipim  of  tha  Atlantic  Chartar. 
for  which  tha  Unltad  SUtaa  at  Amartca 
povrad  out  tu  blood  and  traaaura  In  tha 
It  great  war-  and 


ooUawad  traadoa  ot  qpaach.  traa 

of  aaaambly.  and  traadoB  o<  tha  ballot 
ta  Iratand.  and 

Whanaa  tha  labor  goranunaat  of  Oraat 
BrttalB  iMa  always  ehaoBplociad  tha  rtghu  of 
tha  paopla  in  pnaainng  tha  fraadom  ot 
■paach.  fraadoia  at  aaaambly.  and  frttaow 
of  Um  ballot:  and 

•uch  acte  of  tarrartam  which  art 
ac:«lnat  ln«h  dl 
IB  IraUnd  U  not 
hf  tba  fraat  miMii  ot  BrtUah  tradaa-unloo- 


IrlBh    trada-unlonlata.    and    tha 
of  tba  Rapttbttc  of  Iraland.  raaant  tha 
of  thair  country  by  Brttlah  mcthoda 
poltcT:  and 

M  of  tha  as  countlaa  of  IraUnd 
iB  obtaining 
for  tlM  BapubUa  «f 
land,  whleb  aa  Its  boalc  law.  a 
■Mdalad  upoB  our  own  AaMrloi 
tSon:  and 

Wbaraaa  thara  Is  aalstlng  In  Xratand  today. 
a  waiNaqulppad  mllttary  for«a  hoMHaf  ta 
■ubjartloa  Irlsta  eltiaana,  tncludinc  tradca* 
uniunlats  wbo  raalda  In  tba  ■tx<oounty  araa 
at  irsHiiil.  and 

WlMTooa  tha  citiaaary  ot  tha  sts-coucty 
araa  ara  prav«ntad  ttom  ditannlnlng  th«ir 
lawful  dsatraa  in  a  frsa  plablaciu  on  tha 
ouasUea  of  partltluning  XrtUnct  into  two 
StatM:  and 

Wharaaa  It  U  tba  dsA«  Of  tha  Irtah  paopla 
to  find  a  solution  to  thla  prublam  tn  order 
la  bring  an  Immadlata  end  to  tha  partition 
Of  Iraland  tbaiabf  rsaMvlng  tha  final  bar. 
nara  to  laattag  psaoi  batwaan  tha  hlatorlc 
I^ta^  nation  aad  Iba  OovarainaBt  of  Oraat 
Britain,  and 


rora  be  tt 
That  ths  «scy 
of  the  nUBois 


of  IrtBb  and  Irtt. 
an  and  to  this 


th  Annual 


of 
BtpuMlc  of 


tl.  IMti  fa  on 

ktle  ptOBMa  of  fraa> 

by  declaring  that  tha 
thfli*^  tmbraca  tha  tn* 
of  BalaML  unliai  tha  daar 
■nloitty  of  all  of  tba  paopla  of  Iratand.  in 
a  frao  plabiacita  datarmlna  and  dadara  to 
tba  eontrary;  and  ba  It  further 

Bnofoad.  That  copisa  of  this  raoolwtUn  ba 
■ant  to  tha  Stata  OopavtaMBk.  Vaahtngton. 
D.  C^  and  tba  conaitf  gansral.  Irlab  Vraa 
Stata.  Waabtaiattai.  D.  C. 


Um  Coal  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  BR££N 

or  OHIO 

Df  THB  HOUSX  OP  REPRUBflATIVBB 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  BREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  subject 
that  Is  of  vltai  interest  to  the  national 
welfare  and  to  each  and  every  individual 
in  these  United  Statea.  and  to  the  miners 
and  their  families  themgelres  is  the  pres- 
ent coal  crisis. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen-statesmen,  a  gentle- 
man of  national  and  international  think- 
ing and  three-time  former  Oovemor  of 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  James  M.  Cox.  of- 
fered what  then  aoMied  to  be  a  revolu- 
tionary idea  regarding  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  these  recurring  crises. 

At  this  time  may  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  formula  presented  by  the  former 
progressive  Oovemor  be  seriously  studied 
and  considered  by  the  membership  of 
the  House. 


eOV.    JASRB    M. 


ooc  I  FoaMna  roa 
rsAcs 


A    COAL 


(Prom  the  CoKoaxaaioMAi.  Racoon  for 
January  31.  1947.  p   7341 

DarroM.  Ohio.  November  38 — Formar  Gov. 
Jamaa  li.  On.  of  Ohio.  OemocraUc  candi- 
date for  the  Prealdency  in  1930.  said  today 
that  Congraea  ahould  enact  leglaUtlon  en- 
abling tha  Nation  "a  coal  Indttatry  to  ba  "or- 
ganised and  oparatad  under  an  authority  in 
•pir:t  comparable  to"  the  Tennceaee  VaUey 
Authority. 

"We  have  allowed  control  of  thla  prime 
neceeatty— coal — to  ba  plaood  to  caraleeaiy 
that  at  the  bebaet  of  ona  man  the  Induatry 
la  in  collapae."  Ooa  Mid.  "Thla  situation 
muat  be  taken  In  band  firmly  aa  a  wtiole." 

autlng  that  miners  "have  baen  left  to 
live  in  tqualor.  not  knowing  how  to  live 
themaelvee  or  how  tha  reat  of  the  country 
Uvea."  Cos  aald.  "the  minen  believe,  with 
^ome  JuatiflcaUon.  that  Juhn  L.  Lewie  bae 
been  their  only  friend 

"With  the  power  over  ooal  now  In  tha 
band*  of  one  man.  there  riaae  a  dynaaty  in 
eoal  maintained  wttb  tba  poo^>  of  a  kingly 


"In  my  Judgment  tbara  !■  ana 
•war.  The  mining  Induatry  abi  H 
lliliijiil  in  It  mtiat  ba  huiMnlasd.  To  that 
and  (ba  industry  mtiat  ba  ovganiaed  and 
oparatad  under  an  authority  eompnrahla  to 
that  which  ia  lifting  tha  Tanneeaaa  Valley 
to  new  beigbta  of  happtnaea.  afltotency.  and 
ity 

cotMervatloo  of  ooal.  and  much  mora, 
vation  of  the  manhood  linked  to 


•oal.  eaUa  for  thla  atnansiB  Lacking  euab 
a  BiiMTirr.  the  snd  of  thu  ttrlke  wtu  be  but 
tba  beginning  of  more  luch  itrlkea  to  coma. 
"Thie  may  be  called  aocialleUo.  X  know 
Of  no  BKoaaure  for  human  welfare  that  has 
i  denounced  at  lu  beginning  by  eotzia 
lataraau  aa  aociallatic. 
^ ehottld  paaa  at  once  an  act  pro- 
viding for  auch  an  authority  and  laying  out 
rulaa  to  govern  it.  Congress  should  further 
•at  up  at  once  a  committee  of  Inquiry  ao  that 
tha  whole  country  may  see  tha  atata  of 
thing*  in  the  mining  campa  and  raallaa  bow 
neg lectftil  we  have  bean." 


In  Honor  of  Christopher  Colombas 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ow  wrw  JsasxT 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
457  years  ago  this  week  Ihat  Christopher 
Columbus  had  set  foot  upon  the  Island, 
which  he  called  San  Salvador,  and  opened 
the  Western  World  to  the  vast  future, 
bringing  us  to  this  time  and  this  great 
Government  of  democracy. 

We.  in  this  Congress,  and  others 
throughout  this  hemisphere,  paid  tribute 
to  the  far-famed  explorer  last  Wednes- 
day, on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
his  landing  on  those  Caribbean  shores. 

Ambassadors  from  virtually  the  entire 
Washington  diplomatic  corps,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  gathered  on  the  eve  of  that  occa- 
sion in  the  magnificent  Hall  of  the  Amer- 
icas in  the  Pan  American  Union,  here,  to 
honor  Columbus,  and  to  witness  a  re- 
markbWe  motion-picture  story  of  the 
events  d  his  life  which  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  these  occidental  continents. 

The  guests,  watching  the  picture,  were 
enthralled  and  inspired  by  the  Intense 
drama  unfolding  on  the  screen  before 
them — an  amazingly  realistic  reenact- 
ment  of  S?ptember  and  October  days  in 
1492 

I  feel  this  timely  drama  Is  such  an 
inspirational  experience  that  every  boy 
and  girl,  man  and  woman  in  this  country 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
Christopher  Columbus  as  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  medium  of  light,  sound. 
and  color,  in  a  truly  extraordinary  man- 
ner. 

In  this  way.  the  people  of  our  America 
will  be  relmbued  with  that  same  Colum- 
bian spirit — that  same  faith  and  courag • 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  great 
land  of  hope — this  great  New  World, 
which  Is  the  beacon  light  for  the  dis- 
Uessed  of  the  Old  World. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  J  Arthur  Rank,  to 
British  film  makers,  and  to  Universal  In- 
ternational Pictures,  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  utmost  solicitude  which  has  at- 
miad  this  boeOBPllshment.  And  our 
OWB  American  bcto..  Frederic  Mar^ 
should  be  complimented  highly  for  his 
fine  portrayal  of  Cohxmbus. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to 
Christopher  Columbus  than  to  have  every 
school  student  relive  some  of  the  events 
of  the  life  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Sea,  by 
Christopher  Columbus. 
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Bilract  From  1948-49  Annual  Report  of 
tha  Pcbniylvania  Sccaritict  Commis- 
gtoi 


Hew  Far  an  Wc  Go? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARDIE  SCOTT 

or  pzmmstlvaj^ia 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  HARDEE  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  extract 
from  the  1948-49  anniaal  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Securities  Commission: 

Seven  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Securi- 
ties CommlSBlon  began  publicizing  Illegal 
offerlnga  of  eecuritiea  by  unregistered  dealers 
who  resided  In  Toronto.  Canada.  Sufficient 
time  has  now  tiepinri  to  determine  whether 
or  not  tbo  OcMnaBlHi<m'8  warnings  to  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  against  high  pressure  solicl- 
tatlona  both  by  telephone  and  literature, 
setting  forth  great  promises  of  sudden  wealth, 
were  justified. 

Accordingly,  a  check  has  been  made  for  the 
period  between  AprU  1942  and  AprU  1»47  to 
determine  what  resiilts  show  today  regarding 
the  Investments  made  in  the  companies  and 
•ecxirities  which  came  under  o\ir  obaervatlon 
and  for  which  stop  orders  were  Usued. 

During  that  time,  cease-and-desist  orders 
were  Usued  against  78  dealers  wbo  had 
offered  151  dllZerent  stocka. 

Of  these  78  dealers.  30  have  had  tlielr 
licenses  revoked  for  various  reasons  by  tlie 
Ontario  Securities  Commission. 

Of  the  151  Btccks  which  were  qffered  It 
was  found  as  of  July  1948  that  14  were 
listed  on  the  Ontario  Stock  Exchange,  of 
which  6  were  companies  which  had  been  In 
existence  for  some  time  prior  to  the  offering 
and  only  8  were  new  companies. 

Of  these  eight  companies,  the  stock  of  two 
was  selling  above  cost  In  July  1948. 

Using  a  reliable  source  of  Information  to 
determine  the  present  condition  of  these  151 
stocks.  It  was  found  In  July  1948  that:  78 
companies  were  either  Inactive,  dormant  or 
Idle;  82  companies,  no  record  available:  23 
companies  were  In  some  stages  of  develop- 
ment: 8  companies  had  been  taken  over  by 
other  companies;  2  companies  were  operating 
at  a  low:  2  companies  had  charters  canceled; 
6  companies  were  active. 

As  prevloiisly  stated,  up  until  April  1947. 
78  dealers  had  been  served  cease  and  desist 
orders.  Today.  June  1.  1949,  that  number 
has  Increased  to  138. 

On  the  same  basis,  comparing  successes 
and  failure*  In  previous  years,  it  can  readily 
be  Men  what  ttnall  chance  the  Pennsylvania 
Inveetor  baa  of  making  any  money,  or  even 
recovering  his  investment,  by  paying  any 
attention  to  the  false  statements  and  mis- 
representations which  are  a  necessity  for 
selling  Illegal  offerings. 

The  commission  ts  continuing  its  efforts 
to  warn  the  cltlaens  of  this  Commonwealth 
afalnst  dealing  with  unregistered  companies 
and  individuals,  and  particularly  high  pres- 
sure telephone  calls  which  follow  literature 
of  flamboyant  nature  regarding  Investments 
in  companies  it  great  distances  from  Penn- 
■yivanla.  by  releaaw  for  r»ewspapers.  notices 
to  banks  inviting  banking  institutions  to 
refer  persona  who  may  request  Information 
regarding  certain  •ecurltles  to  communicate 
with  the  coraaalHlOD. 

The  commteslon  is  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
banks,  registered  dealers,  newspapers,  better 
buaineei  bureaus,  and  enforcement  authorl- 
tlee  throughout  the  State  are  showing  when 
poMlble  illegal  transactions  come  to  their 
aMntion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARK8 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxnioia 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  no 
one  who  has  read  or  given  attention  to 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  or  who  is  familiar 
with  our  economic  situation  can  help 
but  realiie  the  gravity  of  the  pressing 
problems  which  confront  the  American 
people.  During  the  last  20  years  there 
has  been  a  fantastic  growth  tn  the  activi- 
ties of  our  Government  and  its  person- 
nel. There  has  been  duplication,  over- 
lapping, InefBciency,  bureaucratic  waste, 
and  inconsistency  with  their  attendant 
extravagance.  As  Comptroller  General 
Lindsay  C.  Warren  said :  "It  Is  probably 
an  ideal  set-up  for  the  tax  eaters  but  it 
Is  bad  for  those  who  have  to  pay  the 
bill."  That  is  why  I  say  It  is  time  for 
the  Government  to  put  its  own  hoxise  in 
order. 

Let  us  take  note  of  the  present  situa- 
tion by  citing  a  few  facts.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Aflairs  Committee 
for  a  period  of  11  years  I  have 
been  constantly  working  on  legislation 
coming  before  that  committee  and  as  a 
result.  I  am  particularly  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  State  Department 
and  its  functions. 

Fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Seventy-third 
Congress  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  got  around  to  legislation 
only  in  the  second  session  when  it  passed 
nine  minor  public  bills.  None  of  these 
even  remotely  resembled  a  controversial 
issue.  The  money  involved  was  a  mere 
$102,000.  Compare  this  with  the  legis- 
lation handled  by  this  committee  since 
January  of  this  year.  The  committee 
reported  out  28  public  bills,  more  than 
half  of  which  went  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  foreign  policy.  A  goodly  number  of 
them  were  highly  controversial  and  in- 
volved strenuous  floor  fights.  But  the 
sharpest  illustration  for  comparison 
purposes  pertains  to  the  amount  of 
money  authorized.  The  total  authoriza- 
tions in  committee  bills  so  far  this  ses- 
sion is  approximately  $7,395,000,000.  So 
dollar-wise  the  work  of  this  committee 
has  multiplied  145,000  times  in  15  years. 
Think  of  it.  On  foreign  policy  alone  our 
Government  Is  spending  145,000  times 
more  than  it  did  15  years  ago. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened  to 
the  State  Department  during  the  last 
10  years.  In  1938  Its  total  personnel 
strength  in  Washington  was  963;  in  1948 
It  was  5.652— an  increase  of  487  percent. 
Overseas  the  increase  was  from  3,749  In 
1938  to  12.294  in  1948— an  Increase  of  230 
percent.  Appropriations  for  the  State 
Department  In  Washington,  for  the  For- 
eign Service,  and  for  International 
organizations  In  which  the  United  States 
participates  Increased  from  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  In  1938  to  over  $300.- 
000.000  in  1948,  or  a  percentage  Increase 
of  1,465. 


B«fort  turning  totM  over-all  expand- 
ing cost  and  duphealkm  In  our  Oovem- 
ment  let  me  call  to  your  attention  Juat 
«M  olber  tZAinple.    Your  Oovemment 
optmlea  the  lartett  prtatlnc  organisa- 
tion in  the  world.    Senator  BaxDOBs  col- 
lected over  84.000  different  bo<^ets  and 
pamphlets  Issued  to  the  public  which  he 
said  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  pub- 
lications of  the  Government  during  that 
1  year.    This  does  not  take  into  account 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  ot  copies 
of  each  nor  the  multitude  of  puhikmtlops 
which  are  issued  solely  for  the  internal 
workings  of  the  Government.    They  also 
exclude  thousands  of  publications  which 
the  agencies  indicated  were  too  difficult 
to  collect.    When  the  various  agencies 
were  asked  to  furnish  such  copies  of 
printed  matter  they  issued  that  year  one 
bureau  estimated  that  Just  one  of  each  of 
their  publications  would  fill  a  warehouse 
if  they  could  be  collected;  another  bureau 
said  it  could  not  comply  because  its  out- 
put would  comprise  a  stack  of  publica- 
tions estimated  to  be  52  feet  high. 

The  Government  Printing  Ofllce  In  the 
past  10  years  from  1939  through  1948  de- 
livered 133,582.867.587  copies  of  printed 
matter.  Included  in  this  collection  of 
publlcatiOTis  are  pamphlets  on  methods 
of  catching  and  killing  vacrant  cats,  bat- 
proofing  buildings,  fleas  of  North  Amer- 
ica, estimating  the  muskrat  population 
by  house  counts,  the  Cuban  shark  indus- 
try, the  Venezuelan  salt  flish  Industry, 
mist  netting  for  birds  in  Japan,  habits, 
food,  and  eccnomic  status  of  the  band- 
tailed  pigeon,  bow  to  tell  the  sex  of  a 
watermelon. 

OVIX-ALL  COST 

In  1932  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  employed  563,805  people. 
At  the  present  time  it  employs  2.111.231. 
This  means  the  total  pay  roll  for  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
increased  from  $1,688,684,000  in  1935  to 
$7,943,317,000  in  1945.  As  a  result  of  the 
total  expanded  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  the  cost  has  risen  from  $8.- 
707.091,581  In  1939  to  an  estimated  $46,- 
000.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The 
current  costs  are  in  addition  to  an 
already  outstanding  national  debt  of 
approximately  $256,000,000,000. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
our  assistance  to  foreign  countries  alone 
since  VJ-day  has  cost  $32,500,000,000. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  mere  mention- 
ing of  dry.  yet  startling  statistics  in  the 
billions  cannot  be  fully  comprehended, 
but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  jtist  how  much 
money  this  is  consider  these  facts 
furnished  by  the  Commerce  Department. 

Krst.  If  everyone  in  the  United  States 
cashed  in  all  his  life-insurance  policies 
the  total  would  amount  to  $44,000,000,000. 
This  would  be  just  about  enough  to  run 
the  Oovemment  for  this  year. 

Second.  If  every  farmer  in  this  country 
sold  his  farm,  farm  equipment,  and  live- 
stock the  total  would  amount  to  $43.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO.  Again  this  would  not  even 
run  our  Government  a  full  year. 

Third.  If  the  rolling  stock,  the  ground 
and  buildings  of  all  the  railroad  trans- 
portation companies  of  this  Nation  were 
converted  into  cash  the  total  would  not 
exceed  $26,900,000,000.    The  Government 
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could  oaiy  operate  for  about  9  montha  oo 
this  amount  of  mooey 


of  mrj 


the  Mdval 


n  rmm  msams  to  too 

In  1939  the  cost  of  our  Federal 
kvwased  $33  13  per 
It  waa  9Slft.l9  lor  tvcry 
and  clilM  In  ttala  emmtry 
or  over  nine  times  as  much.  In  addition 
the  averac*  family  owes  on  the  natlocal 
debt  already  accumulated  about  97.9a9. 
Taenty-two  years  ago  there  was  1 
ipkqrte  for  evwy  41  clt- 
tlicre  Is  1  Oovemment 
to  about  t  of  the  working 
orse.  one  person  out 
Is  a  re«iilar  recipient  of 
f\ind5.  Incidentally,  for  erery 
our  citiien5  from  IllinoLs  pay  Into 
OoTemment  they  recelre 
ID  cranu  and  FMcral  aid  only 
7  eaota.  As  a  result  <a  theae  condi- 
tions the  atrera«e  clttsen  works  11 
days  a  year  just  to  pay  obUgatkms  from 
former  wars.  M  days  for  diteDW  and 
cold  war.  13  days  to  pay  for  other 
Federal  expenditures.  14  days  to  pay  for 
State  and  local  exi)enditures  In  other 
words,  you  work  a  total  of  01  days  so 
that  your  Oovemment  might  continue 
this  recklcaa  spending.  President  Tru- 
maa's  niopoaed  weltaia  aut*  vonld  re- 
qalre  yon  to  work  another  13  days  to 
support  It. 

WHAT  cAj*  n  oom  Aaorr  rrt 
The  only  way  I  know  to  balance  the 
bydgot  is  to  stop  spending.  It  does  no 
good  to  shift  one  bureau  to  another  To 
do  a  real  Job  It  is  imperative  that  dupli- 
cations In  bureaus  and  agencies  whose 
functions  overlap  be  abolbhed. 

This  Is  the  time  for  first  things  first. 
We  arc  going  into  the  red  to  the  tune  of 
over  Ift.OOO.COOiKW  this  year  alone  We 
auit  oontinuc  only  these  functions  which 
are  absolutely  neeaeaary  and  eiimmate 
those  of  lesser  importance  no  matter  how 
worthy  their  purpoee  «o  that  wc  can  do 
away  with  deficit  spending  and  return 
our  economy  to  a  sound  basis  wiihln  a 
bUanced  bud«et. 

Let  me  point  out  that  any  •ovemment. 
Itto  any  family,  can  (or  a  year  or  ao  spend 
more  than  it  eami  but  you  and  I  know 
that  continuance  of  that  habit  means 
dlMuiter. 

While  President  Truman  called  the 
Bfhtklh  Republican  Confresn  the  tec- 
ood  worst  Congress  in  the  history  of  our 
country  Jet  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  It  ended  the  1948  flural  year  by 
cutting  93.741.481.391  13  from  the  Preol- 
dent's  budget  and  with  a  surplus  in  the 
Treaaory  of  It.419.4d9  843  At  the  tame 
time  we  reduced  taxes  by  I4JM.099.000 
and  cut  the  national  debt  97.009.M0.ii9. 
Perhaps  when  the  Preetdsnt  called  the 
th  Congress  the  second  worst  he 
blinking  of  the  Blfbty-flrst  as  the 
worst  as  It  is  now  apparent  the  adminis- 
tration  has  reComed  to  the  Treasury - 
busting  policiea  ao  prevalent  during  the 
New  Deal  yeara. 

This  thing  we  call  aovemment  has 
reached  such  cargantuaa  proportione 
that  it  is  sprawled  all  over.  It  has  t>e- 
come  greater  than  the  Concress.  its  cre- 
ator, and  at  times  attempts  to  arro- 
gantly snap  its  fingers  in  the  face  of 
Now  is  the  time  for  your  Con- 
to  deckle  whether  the  Oovemment 


is  to  continue  to  be  your  servant  or  is  to 
t)rcome  your  master. 

It  Is.  therelore.  imperaUve  that  the 
Congrcso  hBiMdIalely  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by — 

Plrst.  Adopting  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion reports.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  Com- 
mii^-sion  that  untold  millions  could  be 
saved  and  efBciency  increased  to  a  high 
degree  by  scientific,  thorough  reorgani- 
latlon.  Incidentally  I  am  glad  to  report 
my  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  the 
first  to  adopt  the  Hoover  Commis«;;on 
recommendations  for  the  reorganizat:cn 
of  the  Stale  Department,  and  It  is  now 
the  law.  I  am  hopeful  this  will  result  in 
doing  away  wi'h  the  mnny  duplica-;ons 
mentioned  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  and  over-all  cost. 

Second.  There  should  be  an  over-all 
r?duct!on  of  from  5  to  10  percent  on  all 
appropriations  so  as  to  help  bring  about 
a  balanced  budget. 

Third.  There  should  be  a  repeal  of  ex- 
cise taxes  Invoked  during  the  wnr  on 
theater  and  amusement  tickets,  elcciric 
light  bulbs.  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, ixjggage  and  hand  bags,  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls,  teleg'-ams 
and  leased-wlre  ser\ices.  travel  tickets, 
camera.s.  and  photo  supplies.  Why  In 
peacetime  should  a  mother  pay  a  tax  on 
baby  oil  to  keep  her  child  comfortable? 
Why  should  you  pay  a  tax  on  travel  tick- 
ets when  the  original  purpose  was  to  keep 
people  from  traveling  during  wartime? 
All  wartime  ta.xes  on  the  necessities  of 
life  should  be  removed.  The  gentlemrn 
from  Ma.s.sachusetts  I  Mr  Marttk  i  .  the 
minority  leader,  has  introduced  a  bill  for 
their  repeal,  and  I  have  signed  the  peti- 
tion to  bring  the  measure  to  the  floor  of 
the  Hcu*e  for  Immediate  consideration 
But  this  movement  is  being  resisted  by 
the  administration. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  proponed  by 
the  administration  a  nvmber  of  social- 
istic programs  «uch  as  compuLiory  health 
Insurance  or  •oclallted  medicine,  which. 
If  enacted  into  law.  wotild  cost  the  tnx- 
payers,  it  has  been  estimated.  930.000.- 
000  000  a  year  In  addition  to  what  we  are 
already  spending  The  Congress  should 
refuse  to  enact  tuch  legislation  if  we  do 
not  want  to  exchange  our  precious  lib- 
erties for  alleged  promises  of  security. 

Fifth.  The  President  In  addition  to 
spending  billions  for  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan,  billions 
of  dollars  for  rearming  Europe,  now  pro- 
poses to  spend  millions  and  millions 
more  to  rehabilitate  all  the  backward 
countries  of  the  world.  Certainly  the 
Congress  should  look  upon  this  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  until  we  can  get  our  own 
house  m  order  and  can  look  after  the 
needs  of  our  own  people  first. 

COMCXOKtON 

In  determining  whether  legislation  Is 
sound  one  must  not  merely  consider  the 
immediate  benefits  to  a  particular  group 
but  must  also  consider  the  ultimate  con- 
•equenccs.  We  must  consider  the  prol>- 
lem  as  a  whole  and  not  in  fragments. 

What  we  need  in  Oovemment  today  is 
thrift.  efBciency.  economy,  and  forth- 
rlghtness.  Certainly  we  should  resist 
without  compromise  any  attempt  to  in- 
fringe upon  lur  inalienable  right  of  free- 
dom of  choice. 


Many  years  ago  President  Jefferson 
stated  these  same  principles  which  are  us 
trtie  today  as  the  day  he  uttered  them  : 

I  plaes  seonomy  among  itit  nrst  and  most 
important  Tirtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangsre.  To  preserve  our  InJe- 
pendtnce.  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us 
with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  aemtude.  If  we  can  prevent  the 
OoTernment  from  wasting  the  labor*  o*  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  will  be  happy.  The  same  prudence 
which  m  private  life  would  forbid  our  paying 
our  money  for  uneipialned  project.*,  for- 
dlspasiUop  of  public  money. 


bids  It  m  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HARRY  L.  TO  WE 

or   NE-«   JESSXT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.MTVBS 
Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoxo, 
I  include  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  socialized  medicine  by  Mr.  William 
Alan  Richard.>on.  editor  of  Medical  Eco- 
nomics, Rutherford.  N.  J.: 

RxvoBT  Tbou  BsrrAiK-WH.^T  TH«  Medical 
PBoraasioN  Tmtnks  or  thk  National 
HXAlTH  Eksticx 

(Not*.— raced  with  the  poMlblllty  of  a 
medical  new  deal  In  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican physicians  want  whute%er  cues  they  can 
get  from  the  state  medical  scheme  in  Britain. 
To  gather  such  cues  Arst-band,  William  Alan 
Rlchardsoti.  editor  of  Medical  Economics,  s 
monthly  reaching  13«.000  United  BUtes  phy- 
sicians, recently  undertook  a  month>long. 
a.OOO-mlle  tuur  through  England.  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  visiting  every  principal  city  ttMre 
and  as  many  small  towns. 

lUr  Rkhardson's  aim  was  an  objective 
study  that  «uuld  show  bow  British  doctors 
and  patients  nre  being  affected  by  state  medl- 
einr  and  what  they  think  ul  it.  The  results 
of  the  study  are  being  presented  in  a  series  of 
articles,  of  which  thU  U  the  third. 

(The  author  was  aided  in  hu  Inquiry  by 
the  oplnlwrwresearch  firm.  Mass-Observation, 
and  by  Medical  Cco.nomlcs'  Britlsii  corre- 
spondents. Harry  Cooper  and  staff.  More 
than  900  depth  interviews  were  conducted 
aoBong  doctors  and  patienu  and  among  tbe 
heads  of  the  various  professloaai  sssociatioos 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

(Medical  men  to  t>e  Interviewed  were 
choee  at  random  by  taking  every  nth  name 
in  the  Brttuh  Medical  Dtrsotory.  A  sample 
was  sought  in  this  way  that  would  rsflact  no 
over-all  bias  either  for  or  against  the  aov> 
ernment  health  service.  Equal  care  was 
taken  to  get  an  unprejudiced  sample  among 
the  public.  Here  a  stratified  selection  was 
mad*  aeoordlng  to  age.  sex.  location,  finan- 
cial status,  and  occupation. 

(Mr.  RlcttATdson's  inltiai  material  Is  being 
kept  up-tu-date  as  follow-up  reports  are 
received  each  month  from  London.) 

Most  people  In  Britain  will  tell  you  tiiat 
their  state  medical  service  Is  "Jolly  good." 
Must  doctors  are  leas  enthusiastic. 

Tet  you  cant  gags  profsealonal  reaction 
to  the  scheme  merely  by  aaklng.  "Are  you 
for  it  or  against  it?"  The  typical  practi- 
tioner likes  some  things  about  the  scheme 
and  dislikes  others.  Tour  only  solution  is 
to  measure  tils  likes  against  his  dislikes  and 
find  out  which  bulk  the  larger. 

This  was  done  In  tbm  course  of  the  present 
study.    It  showed  that  the  weight  of  opinion 
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among  three-Crtiis  of  the  doctors  interviewed 
was  against  the  national  haaltb  senrioe. 
About  ose-flftii  of  the  physicians  were,  by 
and  large,  for  the  scheme,  and  the  rest  were 
on  the  ferce 

Judged  by  American  standards.  Britain  has 
always  had  mor?  than  its  share  of  poverty. 
Dp  until  July  1»48  literally  millions  of  in- 
41pBiit  and  near-indigent  got  only  tbe  tMueat 
flficdical  atteniion  Some  ^ot  none  British 
<k>ctors  now  agree,  therefore,  that  some  tax- 
supported  plan  iiad  to  be  launched  to  put 
tieaUnsnt  wlUiln  reach  of  these  people  The 
tremendous  advantage  of  the  national  health 
service,  they  feel,  is  that  medical  care  can 
now  t>e  given  the  patient  without  regard  to 
financial  considerations. 

"To  the  establlabed  doctor  the  scheme 
offers  no  adtantage  whatever."  said  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  In  Kent.  "But  Ifs  a  great 
thlnp  for  many  patients. 

••We  can  now  do  so  much  more  for  the 
poor  patient  especially  We  can  visit  him 
as  often  as  needed  without  feeling  that  we 
are  riinnlng  up  a  big  bUl.  We  can  order 
whafs  best  for  his  condition  without  worry- 
ing whether  he  can  pay  for  !♦  " 

A  young  orthopedist  in  Manchester  said. 
-There  U  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of 
the  poorer  members  of  the  Nation  are  receiv- 
ing better  nsedlcai  care  than  they  did.  Tlwy 
are  certainly  receiving  spectacles  properly 
prescribed  for  them.  They  are  also  getting 
proper  surgical  appliances. 

"It  may  of  course  t)e  argued  that  In  the 
present  economic  state  of  the  country  the 
expenditure  being  made  for  such  things  la 
unwise.  And  it  U  evident  that  most  of  the 
patients  supplied  with  appliances  will  not 
thcrabf  be  made  more  fit  for  productive 
srork.  Nevertheless,  the  service  has  un- 
eovared  a  vary  real  need  for  medical  care: 
and  a  great  many  cases  are  now  receiving 
atuntion  that  was  long  overdue. 

A  general  practitioner  in  a  village  not  far 
Xiom  Uverp^xjl  said.  "My  personal  IncJlns- 
tlon  would  be  to  scrap  the  KHS  In  lU  eiiUrety 
But  lor  itM  benefit  of  my  patianu  Id  keep 
It.  Ttos  setteme  U  doing  lU  greatest  gaod 
In  the  lodustriai  and  iowar-elass  areas." 

Another  general  praotltlooar  la  Dundee. 
«eotIand.  fs4t  the  saaM  way;  "There's  a  lot 
Ql  tbinp  wrong  with  Um  baaltb  servioe 
BiK  at  least  for  tbe  poor  people  so«e  such 
arrangement  u  aeesasary. 

"Doctors  bsw  always  served  ih»  poor  grstu 
But  It  was  not  property  tiMir  responsibuity 
Mow  tbe  cost  ot  treatU9«  «lM  pour  is  a  ehargs 
on  soelety  as  a  wbole  which  it  should  bave 
been  long  ago.' 

LZMrr  Kjm  to  sooa' 
While  Brttsin's  doctors  agree  thst  s  better 
plan  of  mtillfal  oare  for  the  poor  was  im- 
perative, many  deplore  wtuit  one  called  "its 
sfttaoalon  to  persons  of  sutMtance."  An  In- 
come llmiu  they  feel,  should  havs  been 
imposed  on  those  who  were  to  get  free  medi- 
cal sttenuon;  the  self-supporting  should 
hsve  continued  to  pay  their  own  way 

Anumg  the  several  good  polnu  alleged  for 
tbe  NaUunaJ  Bealtb  Service  U  lu  payment  of 
a  living  wage  to  specialty  trainees.  Another 
popular  feature  Is  the  Ooverument's  SIJOO- 
a-ysar  t)aaic  salary,  paid  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  general  practitioners  whose  ItsU  of 
NHS  patients  srent  large  enough  to  support 
them — e  g.,  young  men  starting  practice  and 
old  men  tapering  off. 

AlUkough.  the  price  of  these  hand -outs  Is  an 
eventual  loss  of  personal  freedom,  many 
young  doct<)rs  have  jtmiped  at  the  lialt.  With 
econocnlc  conditions  lu  Britain  getting  worse 
all  the  time,  the  Minister  of  Health  reasoned 
(hat  the  rising  generation  of  M.  D.'s  srould 
rather  t>e  hoolted  than  hungry.  And  he 
wasnt  tar  wrong. 

GOOD  poorrs 
Another  tiling  these  beginners  in  medlctne 
like  Is  that  they   no  longer  have  to  buy  a 
pracUce  lu  order  to  get  started.    Instead  of 


plunging  themselves  tato  debt  to  the  tune 
ot.  say.  $10,000  to  purchase  a  practice  (and 
t>eUig  saddled  with  repayments  for  years 
thereafter),  they  now  simp^y  naU  up  their 
plates  and  go  to  work.  There  are  usually 
plenty  of  pailents  to  go  around;  and  If  there 
aren*t,  the  Oovemmmt's  basic  salary  can  be 
applied  for. 

A  young  goieral  practitioner  In  Oieshtre, 
demobilmd  from  the  BAF  last  Novemtwr, 
'Said.  "Ttie  Nstlooai  Health  Service  aaay  well 
prove  to  t>e  an  ezamirie  of  impractical  Ideal- 
ism. But  It  lias  saved  me  from  having  to 
tmy  a  share  of  a  practice,  which  TTwne  a  load 
of  financial  worry  off  my  mind.  TO  that  ex- 
tent at  least.  It  has  Indeed  been  a  blssslng." 
Established  practitioners,  when  asked  what 
they  like  ak>oTit  the  MBS.  menttai  sevaral 
minor  points,  such  as  "mere  te  ao  iBspetisIng 
of  metiiclnes"  and  "There  are  no  trtlls  to 
twttier  abovst."  But  a  major  factor  with 
some  has  been  the  pay: 

Take  the  case  of  a  gencSsil  practitlooer  In 
one  of  Britain's  crowded,  lower-class  Indus- 
trial districts.  Before  July  1948  perhaps  half 
his  practice  was  laade  op  of  employed  panel 
patients — factory  worlters  and  such  For 
each  of  these  the  Gorermnent  paid  him  a 
capitation  fee.  while  from  their  dependents 
and  others  he  iuui  to  At  out  vliatcTer  pri- 
vate fees  he  could. 

Since  July  of  last  year,  when  the  National 
Health  Service  began,  virtually  all  his  pa- 
tients liave  been  "on  the  scheme."  He  now 
gets  a  capttation  fee  for  every  one  of  them, 
Including  those  who.  before,  never  paid  him 
anything  WhUe  he's  now  working  harder 
than  he  ever  did.  be  OMy  alK)  Iw  enjoylne 
a  somewhat  higher  income:  so  hir  criticisms 
of  the  service  are  soft-pedaled. 

G-neral  practitioners  in  the  less  densely 
populated  areas  sing  a  dUTsrent  song  And 
they  are  In  the  majority  These  are  the  men 
with  suburban,  small-town,  and  rural  prac- 
tices—even men  in  some  industrial  com- 
munities outside  tbe  big  eeaters.  Before  the 
NHS.  they  used  to  do  most  ot  the  private 
work  They  had  few  or  no  panel  patienu. 
But  now  It's  all  changed.  Their  priTste  work 
today  bss  shrunk  to  s  remnant  Ttiey  often 
have  only  smsil  lists  of  NH8  patients 

Thetr  Incomes  therefore,  have  noes-dlsad. 
Instead  of  being  redvesd  to  the  flnaoctal 
level  ot  the  panel  doctor,  sane  ka«s  dropped 
even  Mow  that.  TlUs  s«m-dowa  tlMyve 
suffered,  coupled  with  eeerjrthlaf  else.  Is 
proving  to  be  alraoet  beyorul  enduraaoe,  It 
•spisins  the  desire  of  a  good  many  doctors 
to  etntgrste. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  many  of  the  physi- 
elans  wt»o  dUllke  the  sUts  medioal  senrtee 
mon  and  who  have  taken  the  worst  beating 
Anuucisiiy  are  those  with  the  bifbeet  stand- 
ing proteeaiooaily.  Their  colleagues  aboci 
the  National  Health  Berrioe  has  favored  and 
who  comprise  the  main  KB8  cheering  sec- 
tion are,  by  and  large,  the  more  mediocre 
clinlelans, 

"BuiMBU  srr  vBAcncs* 
A  well-known  Southampton  general  prac- 
tloner  summed  up  his  sttltude  In  these 
words:  •'The  Nationai  Health  Serrloe  has 
simply  ruined  my  last  16  years  in  practloe. 
I'm  now  U.  I  wish  I  dldnt  have  as  many 
more  years  to  go," 

What  privaU  practice  Is  left  in  Britain 
is  shared  mostly  by  specialists.  A  h&ndXul 
of  those  with  top  reputations  continue  to 
do  well,  but  they  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
future.  The  majority  talce  a  dim  view  of 
the  present  also. 

It  Is  by  now  common  knowledge  that  most 
British  doctors  are  orerworked  and  under- 
paid. A  Harley  Street  surgeon  remarked 
that  "Bevin  has  the  best  slaves  in  tbe 
world.'  The  big  question  is:  How  long  can 
they  stand  the  gaff? 

A  tut>ercul06l8  specialist  In  Lancashire  said, 
"Doctors'  Incomes  tn  this  small  town  hare 
drtpped  alarmingly.  One  practitioner  here  is 
down    at    least    £630    ($2,400)    per    annum. 


The  Socialists  are  killing  the  very  thing 
that  has  made  our  country  great:  the  hope 
of  rewartL" 

LOSS  OS*  BseirrrT 

In  a  letter  to  the  British  Medical  Journal 
tills  summer.  Dr.  Harolo  SanguLuettl  of  Lou- 
don said.  "But  there  are  other  matters  even 
more  important  than  pay  which  demand  con- 
sideration by  tlie  profession  and  the  public. 
I  refer  to  tlie  dignity  of  and  respect  for  the 
general  practitioner." 

Dr.  Sangulnetti  was  distressed  by  tiie  fact 
that  so  many  general  practiuoners  iiad  be- 
come form  fillers  and  trafflc  guides,  doing 
little  more  than  iiand  out  oertliicaves  and 
direct  patients  to  specialisU  and  hospitals. 
"It  is  an  insult,  he  said,  "to  a  branch  of 
the  profession  wliich  in  Germany  produced 
Koch  and  here  gave  us  Sir  James  Mac- 
kenzie.    •      •     ♦- 

The  tiling  that  bothers  some  doctors  most 
about  the  NHS  is  the  changed  attitude  of 
many  patients  toward  thetr  physicians. 
"People  used  to  ask  us  for  things:  now  tijey 
demand  them."  said  a  Wrish  general  prac- 
titioner. -WeTe  degenerated  from  Independ- 
ent professional  men  to  tjrow  beaten  ctvU 
servants." 

Before  the  NHS,  when  a  patient  needed  at- 
tention, he  would  try  to  see  the  doctor  at  his 
office  Now  it's  often  too  much  trouble  So 
he  requests  a  house  call. 

By  the  same  token,  the  private  peUent 
who  needed  a  small  cut  bandaged  would 
often  do  it  himself  The  NHS  patient  Is  more 
inclined  to  go  to  the  doctor  for  such  things. 
He  reasons  that  he's  paid  his  four  shillings 
and  eleven  pence  to  tbe  Government  this 
week,  snd  he  wants  his  money's  worth. 

A  genera!  practitioner  near  Exeter  otjserved 
glumly  thst  "The  decent  people  wait  too 
long  to  call  a  doctor.  The  others  call  all  the 
time.  The  M.  D.  who  is  eonsclentioas  kills 
himself  trying  to  treat  his  patients  property. 
The  other  fellow  takes  it  easy  and  makes  oat 
flnsncUIly  )mi  as  well  " 

SMOST  ctrrs  oseLoasB 
An  NB8  doctor  practicint  nsai  Great  Tar- 
moath  was  apsct  tof  ttoo  tbatt  cMs  he  Mad  so 
take  la  fceepiaf  vp  wtch 

"Everyone  who  sones  ta." 
a  bottle  al  msdwtns  or  a  teais  And  tbcy 
want  CAS  every  week  or  two.  Where  I  vssd 
to  flee  a  four-owes  boMto.  I  now  often  wc- 
sarftsapmi.  it%  tfeo  only  wisff  to  kssy  tlMM 
fiaai  coning  back  so  cClsn.  I  bave  ttltlc 
enough  time  as  It  is  for  my  really  sick  pa- 
tlents." 

According  to  the  Welsh  fsncrat  1«b«II 
tlooer  quoted,  "People  are  iasin«  their  sense 
cf  NSBoastMllty  The  old  doctor -patient  re- 
laMCMMlp  U  fading  fast.  In  10  years  tbe 
<locsor  wont  oare  wtoas  the  pssisat  thinks  of 
him  only  what  the  BsaHM  Mblstry  thinks 
of  him." 

ThU  transfer  of  the  MBB  physielan's  atle> 
gUnee  from  the  paUent  to  the  sute  has 
been  swnMooed  alao  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  H. 
A.  B.  Barrls  of  Chelmsford.  England,  to  Or. 
Wcmple  Dodds  ot  QrewfordsvUlc.  Ind. 

Dr  Harris'  letter,  pabHslMd  recently  tn  tlte 
CowcaaasiowAL  Racoae,  states  that  *Our  fu- 
ture doctors  wlU  he  small-minded  little  men 
with  civil -service  mentalities.  Their  main 
concerns  will  be  keeping  on  the  right  side 
o'  the  administrative  superiors,  filling  forms 
correctly,  wstchlng  the  dock,  arul  passing 
the  buck- 
Much  professional  Uarm  over  the  Nationai 
Health  Service  arises  from  the  Ijelief  that 
it  wUl  In  time  reduce  every  doctor  to  tbe 
same  stratum  of  mediocrity.  The  only  op- 
porttmlty  left  under  those  circumstances 
•wm  be  the  opportunity  for  a  low-level  per- 
•onal  secm-ity. 

Unfortunately,  this  prospect  does  not  deter 
a  good  many  British  doctors  of  indifferent 
ability.  These  men  exhibit  little  of  the 
oid-fashioned  will-to-get-ahead.  First  they 
became   resigned    to   the   system,   now   they 
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It   M  aa   tmj 
out  from  tlM 


m%j  mm. 


out  of 

On*  aoefa  doctor,  queried  about  hla  pUxu 
for  tiM  fWW*.  MM.  ■YtaM?  WkM  piMMt 
X  ta«v«  BOB*.  1  iwt  bop*  I  can  May  la  th* 
grooT*  Tvk  BOW  tn.  It  vomj  b«  hard  tor  you 
to  OBdMStand  this,  but  aXtcr  what  ««*t«  b««n 
r«  glad  )uat  to  tM  allYt." 
iBotlMr  taetor  alao.  Many  oC  Bri- 
tatBl  *x«ara  bad  a^loag  parted  oC  eoodl- 

anMMBt^  pmatt  ufttttm  that  opcratad  frooi 
1»U  to  nu.  tbay  took  eara  of  tb« 
Baadi  oC  «•  pereant  of  Iba  yawpli  To 
M.  Ct.  fovamBMDt  matbodi  and  terms  oC 
praetlea  ara  old  bat. 

BO    UtCXXTITS 


Ooctoffs  wbo  uaad  to  do  Moatfty  ptlTat* 
vocb  and  wbo  bad  (aw  panal  paurau  tn 
tba  OBaa  wbo  now  f««l  mast  apyrabaaaiva 
•bout  tba  tbraat  ot  racUnantatlon.  An  ob- 
la  Sbropablra  aaid.  "Undv  tba 
Is  no  kHa^K  a  (raa  afant.  Ona 
to  tba  dletataa  of  adilntatrattTa 


ktlc  intarferanea  la  iBttaasIm  all 
tba  ttwaa  Thim  makas  noi  only  (or  irnta- 
Uoo  but  (or  (ruatrmtloo — and  tbat'i  what 
ktba  tacantiva.  Wc*va  gottan  into  tba  prca. 
ant  BMaa  by  pntttnc  our  sacurtty  abaad  ot 
oar  frudom  la  tba  prociai.  wa>a  uadar- 
Btlaad  tba  best  tntarcata  of  ounelvca  and  our 
patlaota." 


*>*Mnr****g  to  tba  baaltb  aarvlca  on 
broad  youadi.  doctors  du  a  rarlaty  of 
BMra  datallad  eooapUtnta.  Hl«ta  po  tbc  list 
ot  tbaaa  la  tba  aultttude  oT  tnnal  eaaas  ih9 
to  braad. 
to  a  Ltvarpool  gcoaral  practl- 
*I  tet  so  many  tiiTlal  calls  that  tba 
ooaa  miist  aomatUnas  wait  Frooi 
tba  daaerlptlooa  ovar  tba  phone  I  can't  always 
ot  eoura*.  wblcb  caaaa  are  urgent  and 


ii 


! 


eaU  that  a 

would  I  plaaaa  come 

I  got  to  the 

•  womcMtm  a 

•  ataMar  aapattauca:   "Tba  oCbar 

I  pot  a  eall  to  nalt  a  patient  wbo 

.  •  BttXaa  fiwaa  bare.    I  borrtad  out 

at  tba  fltat  opportunity  to  find 

out  what 

**  'It's  this  bunion.'  aba  said     1  began  to 
ba  troaMad  by  it  a  luatalgJW  a^a    Do  you 
1  aaad  a  surgaoa  to  rsMO<>a  It?' " 

doctor  In  tha  same  dlatrtct  said: 
*Thia  la  the  heydar  at  the  neurotics. 
TbayTa  selaad  the  ohanre  of  a  lifetime  tc 
ffmUj  tbair  aUaMOta — at  public  expex^se  ** 

Mm  all  praetltloocrs  report  sbuaea  of  the 
^Maaa.  but  tba  noaibar  wbo  da  aaa  la  tba 
■ajia  ir J  TbayYa  parUaalaBty  toftad — aa  any 
cttiaan  mlcht  be— by  the  groas  waau  at  public 


Tbay  mcnuoo.  aa  eaampiaa.  tba  many  pao- 
pla  wbo  «K  apactaelaa  without  naarting  tbam; 
tboaa  wbo  daaiMtd  glaaaaa  to  prsearra  thatr 
eyesight;  thoae  who  want  a  pair  bacattae  they 
think  they  look  better  In  them.  Tbey  alao 
mention  tba  wootan  who  rocnc  In  to  gat  tno 
coraau  (or  obesity.  Tba  prtas  case  eltad  was 
that  of  tha  »*aM*rc  male  patient  who.  rather 
tban  buy  a  hat.  aakert  hi*  doctor  (or  a  free 
Wig  to  keep  bla  bead  warm. 

A  nimxber  ot  doctors.  In  common  with  tbair 
patlenta.  (aal  that  tba  OoTcmmant.  through 

■Mk  la  too  abart  a  ttaaa.  Hot  oaly  baa  tba 
^pMltty  ot  Btadtcal  care  daterlorMad  aa  a 
rsaolt.  tbey  say.  but  a  number  of  propoaad 
features  of  tba  achame  have  gone  by  the 
g..  tba  program  of  preventive  mrdi- 


**iNyr  roa  irr 

"nia  real  pay-ctf  in  this  matter  at  bow  doc- 
tors Tlaw  the  |fH8  la  found  In  their  answer  to 
tba  quaatton.  "Would  you  advise  a  son  of 
yours  to  po  Into  medicine  nowT** 

Moat  aatd  bo. 

A  gcaaral  praeUtlooar  in  Wales  remarked. 
ntj  father  was  In  practice  here  for  40  years. 
rva  been  at  it  since  IMS.  aMapt  whUe  in 
aarrtee.  I  had  hoped  my  aoa  Might  carry  un 
after  aae;  but  I'm  bow  advlalBf  bim  to  make 
a  eareer  in  another  field. 

"nungs  bava  reached  the  point  where  a 
yonag  bmb  may  wall  aak.  "Wbg  ibeald  I  spend 
T  or  a  yaaia  studying  to  praetlea  medicine  at. 
say.  caoo  «gSJOO)  a  year  when  I  can  make  as 
maeh  In  another  field  arlth  ona-tbird  tha 
tralatag — and  not  have  to  raaign  mysaU  to 
Um  statue  ot  a  dvu  sarraatr  " 

Tba  CbaUaaCord  aurgaoa  quoted  said  "My 
eMIIiav  rnends  are  now.  without 
».  mbappy  men.  Prtde  in  their  ioto 
Is  waning.  I  know  of  none  wtio  are  bringing 
up  their  sons  to  follow  In  their  (athars' 
steps." 

WnxiAJS  Ajuam  RacaaaDaoM. 


Bdfftka  Sdiwarti  D«t«i^ct  Reelection  to 
kk«  City  Caaacil  oa  Her  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  nrw  Toas 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESZHTATIVIS 

Fridat.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  DOLUNOER.  Mr  Speaker.  Hon. 
Bertha  Schwartz,  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  haa 
been  a  rallant  champlcn  of  more  and 
better  .vrhoois.  hospttals.  Ubrarles.  play- 
grounds, transportation,  aid  for  the  aged, 
and  all  social  services.  She  has  sup- 
ported beneficial  rent  laws.  She  also 
sponsored  a  bill  creating  the  city  youth 
oommisslon.  In  addition,  she  has  ren- 
dered a  yaluable  service  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
Federation  for  Support  of  Jewish  Phil- 
anthropic Societies.  Urban  League, 
Bronx  Womens  Division.  American  Jew- 
Lsh  Congress.  Hadassah.  New  York  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women.  Bronx  Women's 
Civic  Council,  Red  Cross.  Infantile  Pa- 
ralysis Foundation,  and  other  groups. 

The  Reverend  Richard  E.  Evans  re- 
cently sent  Councilwoman  Schwartz  a 
letter  of  commendation  which  has  not 
received  the  publicity  that  it  should. 
Reverend  Evans  is  a  nationally  known 
Christian  clergyman,  who  has  been  rec- 
ogoUed  (or  many  years  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  leaders  in  the  battle 
against  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance, and  a  fearless  crusader  for 
equal  rights  for  people  of  every  race, 
color,  and  creed.  He  presided  over  a 
Nation-wide  ol)servance  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  and  has  been  widely  beard  as 
the  moderator  of  radio's  Buaum  Rights 
program.  He  has  long  t)een  one  of  the 
irtaunchest  Christian  champions  for  the 
freedom  of  Israel  and  for  the  lit>eratlon 
of  all  victims  of  totalitarian  persecution. 

When  we  have  a  public  official  as  con- 
scientious and  civic -minded  as  the  Hon- 


orable Bertha  Schwartz,  we  should  sing 
her  praise  and  acclaim  her  to  the  Nation 
as  an  outstanding  woman  by  virtue  of 
her  invaluable  public  service  and 
brllilant  legislative  record. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscoRO.  I  Insert  a  copy  of  the  letter 
written  to  Miss  Schwartz  bj  the  Rever- 
end Richsrd  E.  Evans: 

My  attention  has  ]\ut  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  city  council  of  New  York.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  ycu  every  success  In 
achieving  once  more  an  honor  which  you  so 
richly  deserve. 

I  recall  that  4  years  ago.  when  you  were 
a  candidate  for  yotir  first  term.  It  waa  my 
privilege  to  speak  on  the  same  platform  with 
you  St  a  meeting  at  which  you  made  a  very 
eloquent  plea  In  behalf  of  the  great  cause 
of  Palestine,  that  has  since  become  the 
splendid,  new.  free,  and  democratic  nation 
of  Isisel. 

1  was  so  deeply  Impressed  by  what  you 
said,  and  the  things  for  which  you  stood, 
that  following  the  meeting  I  wrote  you  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me  at 
this  moment.  I  quote  herewith  from  a  few 
of  Its  paragraphs: 

"I  was  told  at  the  meeting  that  you  were  a 
candidate  for  the  city  council  from  the 
Bronx.  I  was  delighted  to  bear  this,  for  your 
tjrpe  of  un^elflsh  humanitarian  civic  service  la 
desperstely  needed  In  our  councils  of  gov- 
ernment— city.  Stste.  and  National — during 
theee  difficult  days. 

"As  I  said  from  the  platform  of  the  meet- 
ing. I  regretted  greatly  that  I  was  not  a 
resident  of  the  Bronx,  so  thst  I  could  cast 
a  vote  for  you.  However,  as  a  dttaen  and 
vour  of  Greater  New  York,  and  Interested  In 
the  city's  welfare.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
council  will  have  the  high  prlvUege  of  your 
memt>ership  upon  It. 

"As  a  Christian  minister  snd  sn  active 
worker  all  my  life  In  Interfslth  sctlvltlea,  I 
know  full  well  that  such  an  infiuence  aa 
yours  will  contribute  greatly  in  bringing 
atx>ut  better  understanding  twtween  dif- 
ferent creeda  and  groupe  in  our  city." 

Pour  years  have  paaasd  since  I  wroU  that 
letter.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  feel  you 
have  Justified,  msny  times  over,  the  very 
sincere  convictions  I  ezpresaed  tn  It. 

I  have  watched  your  career  In  the  council 
with  deep  Interest  snd  pride.  It  haa  tieen 
one  of  high  unselfish  service  and  of  signal 
accomplishment.  I  have  also  been  prlvUeged 
to  know  from  first-hand  axpcrlenca  the  ef- 
fecUveness  of  your  leadatablp  In  the  many 
civic  acUvltles  In  which  we  have  participated 
together. 

In  all  of  these,  you  have  grestly  advanced 
the  welfare  of  our  cltliena.  not  only  in  the 
Bronx,  but  throughout  the  entire  Greater 
New  York  area  cUlaens  of  every  race,  color, 
creed,  and  national  origin. 

To  speak  of  all  the  things  you  have  done 
which  deserve  gratitude  of  your  constitu- 
ents, would  take  altogether  too  much  time 
here.  There  are  one  or  two  points,  how- 
ever, which  I  feel  I  must  mention. 

You  have  always  worked  for  more  and 
better  schools,  hoepltala,  libraries  and  play- 
grouncis  You  have  latwred  diligently  for 
the  aged  You  have  consistently  supported 
beneficial  rent  laws.  You  sponsored  the  bill 
creating  the  City  Youth  Commission,  one  of 
the  most  important  enactments  of  the  en- 
tire sdralnlstratlon.  In  a  word,  you  have 
■poken  and  worked  on  behalf  of  all  social 
services  for  the  good  of  your  constituents. 

In  addition  to  this,  you  have  introduced 
legislation  supporting  the  cause  of  civU 
rlghu  of  the  I7nlted  Nations,  on  behalf  of 
dis()iac«d  persons,  for  the  welfare  of  Israel, 
and  many  other  equally  Important  meas- 
uraa.  too  numerous  to  list  here. 
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May  I  add  a  word  of  penotial  apprectstlcn 
tor  tbe  many  times  in  which  ycu  spoke  on 
my  "Riunan  Relations  Program"  for  tbcee 
ar.d  other  great  mmwiltartan  porpoeea. 
Your  aSeettv*  and  tmmvimKtng  preaenutloaa 
added  greatly  to  the  purposes  we  strove  to 


AU  in  all.  yours  has  been  a  aaagnifleent 
record.  I  waa  happy  to  urge  your  election 
4  years  ago.  I  am  doubly  proud  today  to  urge 
all  those  whom  I  know,  to  return  to  otSce  one 
or  New  Tork^  finest  public  servanta.  Your 
place  ni  leadership  In  the  council  Is  im- 
perative to  cur  city's  welfare  In  theee  days 
of  critical  emergMicy  for  our  own  Nation 
and  all  the  world. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

The  Rcv^tmo  Rkrabd  E.  Evaws. 


Ode  to  Hon.  Reid  Murray,  of  Wisconsin, 
00  His  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

oe  wBCUwsm 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  our 
beloved  colleague.  Rxa  Mukr-^y,  has  just 
had  a  birthday  and  many  Members  of 
this  House  paid  tribute  to  him  in  his 
ofBce.  As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  In- 
cluding •  poem  which  is  to  the  point: 

OOC  TO  KtnUUT   OK    BIS   SXaTUSAT 

Here's  to  Rais  MvaaaT,  the  man  with  a  earn. 
Doee  abe  give  milk?  I'U  aay,  and  bow. 
It  s  tbe  powdered  kind  you  buy  m  a  can: 
When  water  la  added.  Us  drunk  by  man. 

Rns  can  make  a  tpeeeb  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 
And  on  oleomargarine  hell  always  stand  pat. 
He's    known    to    bis    colleaguea    aa    "Oleo" 

MmAT. 
When  be  hears  that  name,  he's  never  In  a 

hurry. 

Why.  he'd  give  you  hia  tie  or  the  strtpe  in 

his  sfadrt. 
Or  even  get  out  and  shovel  dirt. 
To  help  his  pals  or  partners  In  cnme — 
Why.  he'd  eeen  dig  deep  and  pull  out  a  dime. 

So  here's  to  this  man  who's  Just  a  big  boy; 
Oh.  come  now.  Reld.  dont  try  to  be  coy; 
We  know  Boaie  s  your  closest  friend. 
And  her  powdered  millt  may  be  a  trend. 

We  are  here  to  drink  to  the  years  ahead: 
May  you  keep  your  health  and  stay  well  fed. 
Jx»t  keep  on  fighting  for  butter  and  cheese. 
Then  ail  Wisconsin  you  will  surely  please. 

It's  men   like  you  that  are  the  salt  of  the 

earth. 
That  a    why    were    here,    to   celetsrate    your 

birth: 
We're  glad  you  were  bom;  we  re  glad  you  are 

here. 
And  we  really  think  your  Ogdensburg  s  dear. 

So  keep  on  dishing  out  the  same  kind  of 

stuff: 
That  for   your  opponents  makes  the  going 

rough; 
And  when  1950  rolls  around 
RoBle  and  jouTl  be  back  to  town. 

You'U  tw  doing  twiilnfiM  tn  the  aame  old  way. 
Sleeping  at  night  and  talking  oleo  all  day. 
So  here's  to  you  and  your  fawlty  and  ftrienda. 
And  to  aU  o^  thoae  who  best  regards  eend. 

J.  SmitH. 


Address  of  Hoa.  Garence  J.  Browa, 
of  Ohio 


EXT^INSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  80CTU  oaxoTA 
Ol  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  lOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  foUoTvlng  address  of 
Hon.  Clarxkce  J.  Bbown  of  the  Seventh 
Ohio  District,  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Gteorgia, 
held  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  Friday,  October  7. 
1949: 


Mr.  Toaatmaster.  members  of  the 
elated  Industries  of  Georgia,  and  my  feUow 
Americans,  when  I  received  the  cordial  tn- 
vttatlon  to  be  yotir  guest  speaker  on  this 
occasion.  I  accepted  with  pleasure  and  with 
promptness.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  tbe 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  your 
invitation,  and  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  me  to  partake  of  your  hoepltallty  and 
to  participate  In  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
splendid  organization  which  is  doing  so  much 
for  the  development  and  advancement  of  the 
great  State  of  Georgia. 

I  note  the  subject  assigned  to  me  for  to- 
night Is  Reducing  Uncle  Sam's  Waste  Line 
Before  any  of  you  inqxilre,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  the  "wsste"  In  the  "waste  line  "  referred 
to  in  the  subject  of  my  addreaa  la  spelled 
w-a-s-t-e  and  not  w-a-1-s-t.  Howeiwr.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  found  it  Just  as  dUBeult. 
and  perhaps  even  more  so.  to  get  something 
done  about  reducing  Uncle  Sam's  "waste" 
line  as  it  haa  been  for  me  to  do  something 
about  reducing  my  own  walsUlne. 

AU  of  which  reminds  me  that  last  week  I 
waa  the  principal  speaker  at  tbe  ninety - 
ninth  annual  banquet  of  tbe  Pennsylrania 
Stat*  lifdK^l  Society,  beld  tn  Pittsburgh, 
where  I  opened  my  remarks  by  telling  the 
1,500  aasembled  medical  men  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  had  a  group  of  doctors  look 
me  over  without  at  least  one  of  them  saying: 
"How  on  earth  did  you  ever  get  in  that 
ahape?- 

Btit.  I  am  sure  you  wbo  are  here  tonight 
are  far  more  Interested  In  Uncle  Sam's 
"waate"  line  than  In  my  own.  and.  beUeve  me. 
mv  friends,  you  have  a  right  to  be. 

Today,  one  of  the  moat  serious  questions 
before  the  American  people  Is  whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  our  servant  or  is  to  become  our 
master.  This  Is  neither  an  academic  ncff 
a  hypothetical  question.  Instead,  it  is  a 
very  practical  and  very  Important  one.  Gov- 
ernments— at  least  all  free  governments — 
have  always  been  taroaght  Into  existence  to 
serve  the  people  who  created  them.  In  every 
free  government  the  Indlvidtial  citizen  Is  al- 
ways the  master;  but,  when  the  position  of 
eltlaen  and  government  is  reversed,  and  gov- 
ernment becomes  the  master,  it  is  no  longer 
a  free  govw^nment — and  thoae  living  under 
BXich  a  government  are  no  longer  free.  Need 
I  remind  you  of  that  which  history  teaches 
us — that  free  and  representative  governments 
always  face  greater  danger  of  destruction 
Ilrom'  within  than  from  without? 

Need  I  remind  you  of  the  great  and  never- 
ending  struggle  which  has  gone  on  through- 
out the  aces  between  slavery  and  freedom? 
On  the  one  side  haa  alwajrs  been  fovmd  those 
seeking  to  control  tbe  lirea  and  actlTltles  of 
thrtr  fellow  men.  and  on  the  other  those  who 
have  sought,  and  fought  for,  liberty  tinder 
law  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Need  I  remind  you  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  men  can  be  enslaved.  That 
high  taxes  and  huge  public  debt  can  enslave 


a  dtteen  to  his  gorcmmetit  and  bring  about 
the  lose  of  his  liberty  and  freedom  jvet  aa 
effectively  as  can  any  conquerer  from  with- 
out who  may  drive  him  Into  the  concentra- 
tion camp. 

The  average  American  now  has  from  1  to 
9  days*  wagea  taken  out  at  each  week's  eam- 
taiga  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Government. 
JOiC  let  any  of  you  who  may  be  on  a  wage 
or  salary  try  next  week  to  take  home  all  of 
yo\ir  own  pay.  You  will  find  that  you  can- 
not do  it.  for  much  ot  your  earnings  will  lie 
withheld  by  a  beneficent  Oovemn»ent  to  pay 
your  Income  taxes,  or  under  some  promise 
to  take  care  of  you  in  your  old  age.  If 
some  at  the  legislation  iktw  pending  before 
tbe  Congreaa  is  enacted  Into  law.  more  of 
your  earnings  wUl  soon  be  withheld  to  pay 
for  your  lumbago,  your  gfocety  btlla.  or 
what  have  you. 

The  United  SUtea  of  America  is  today 
following  down  the  road  which  so  tnany 
other  peoples  and  governments  have  already 
traveled  to  their  destruction — the  broad 
hl^way  which  leads  to  state  socialism.  A 
long  time  ago  an  eminent  British  historian. 
in  his  great  eaeay  on  the  American  Republic, 
gave  our  form  of  government  150  years  to 
live.  It  was  bis  contention  that  a  ceultn  y 
and  a  half  waa  as  long  sa  any  free  people 
cotild  be  expected  to  govern  thenieelvea 
soundly  and  sanely  He  warned  that  by  the 
time  150  years  had  come  and  gone,  the  citizens 
of  this  Republic  would  fall  easy  victims  to  tbe 
demagogic  appeals  of  false  leaders  to  ex- 
change their  precious  libertiee  as  freemen 
for  gilded  promises  of  security.  That  Instead 
of  contributing  to  the  support  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, the  dtlsens  of  this  great  Republic 
would  finally  reach  the  time  and  state  when 
they  would  demand  more  and  more  of  tbe 
materialistic  things  from  their  Government 
as  a  matter  of  right,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  tbe  0<rvemment  would  grow 
larger  and  larger  tn  else  and  greater  and 
greater  in  eoet  nntll  It  would  finally  eotlspee 
of  ita  own  weight 

Dtirlng  the  last  tbtrd  of  a  century,  we  baTe 
seen  our  Ped«ral  Ooremmeot  undergo  fan- 
tastte  growth.  Beck  hi  IflS  tbe  number  of 
exeetitive  establishments  with  the  rank  of 
bureau  or  equivalent  totaled  only  158.  By 
1M9  tble  number  had  Inereaaed  to  531;  by 
1M4  to  1.141;  and  today,  bellere  It  or  not. 
we  now  have  more  than  3.500  different  and 
distinct  agencies  or  divisions  of  government 
within  our  Pederal  structure. 

In  1916  there  were  438.057  public  employees 
on  the  Pederal  pay  roll  By  193«  this  num- 
ber had  frown  to  824  359  By  1946.  a  year 
after  the  flg hting  of  WcMid  War  n  had  ended, 
we  etui  had  2.Tre,l«5  civilian  employees  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  Pederal  Government. 
Now.  ntore  than  4  years  after  the  end  of  that 
tragic  war.  we  still  have  more  than  2,300.000 
civilians  working  for  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. Mind  you,  this  number  does  not  In- 
clude the  more  than  a  million  and  a  hall 
Americans  who  are  now  In  the  armed  foroea 
of  the  Natioa. 

To  empbxKiae  more  clearly  what  haa  been 
going  on  In  our  Pederal  Government,  let  me 
point  otrt  that  back  in  1914,  or  only  35  years 
ago.  the  total  coet  of  an  Government  here  in 
the  United  States — Pederal.  State,  and  local — 
was  only  W.SOO.OOO.OOO  a  year.  Twenty-six 
percent  of  this  »2.500.000,6oo  waa  expended 
by  the  Pederal  Government,  14  percent  by 
the  rarloua  State  governments,  and — get 
this,  plfnen — 80  percent  by  local  governments. 
By  1924.  or  10  years  later,  the  total  an- 
nual cost  of  all  Government,  including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local,  had  risen  to  slightly 
more  than  88.000.000.000.  Of  this  amount  the 
Pederal  Government  waa  then  spending  37 
percent;  State  governments  were  still  spend- 
ing only  14  percent;  while  total  spending  by 
local  governments  had  dropped  to  49  per- 
cent. 

By  1940.  or  only  nine  short  years  ago.  a 
remarkable  tranaformatlon  had  taken  place. 
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Tht  toUl  TMjrly  cost  of  «U  Oov<nuD«nt  had 
rtMB  to  approsUMtAly  tlBJloejOOunt.  with 
ttft  flMtarml  OoTtrnmMit  nwidlnt  M  P^- 
MBt  tharaoT.  8Ut«  gof«RiaMBta  19  parcwit. 
•ad  tte  local  govvmoMOta  only  sa  paretnt. 
Br  iMi  yaar  tiM  total  aoat  ot  aU  Ooram- 

MO  aaawdty.  vttk  Um  FMwal  OorarnaMot 
■pandli^  71  ptomnt  of  thla  awount.  8t«t« 
ffOTaramMito  15  pvcant,  aad  local  goTcrn- 
manu  only  14  paroant. 

TbU.  mj  fiiaoda.  itoottltf  ha  an  Indication 
to  ya«  of  how  tar  «•  hava  already  toam  fornix 
Um  road  towatd  8toU  aoctalUia  ttmmif^ 
taxatloB  alooa. 

■inwotoir  hlatory  toMtow  that  do  paofric 
ara  loof  ahla  to  ftvnt^t  wboUy  or  ade- 
quately for  their  own  naate  vhaa  tha  cost 
td  giHWiiataiit.  in  on*  form  or  anotbar.  takca 
aa  SO  parcant  of  their  Inoocna.  A* 
It  foot  of  thia.  ooa  hM»  only  to  look 
y.  and.  yaa.  Great  Britain, 
la  tha  United  atataa  today  w  ara  baln«  taxed 
approsunately  37  parcant  at  our  total  In- 
eooM  tfmply  to  support  OovanuMnt,  of  one 
kind  or  another.  csdurtTe  oC  aodal  aacurlty 
and  other  pay-roU  tazca  which  are  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  ua  all.  flo  we  have  already 
tha  90-p«eant  daafv  line  and  are 
at  laaat  7  pereaM  bajrond. 

fiir*ktr  atrlklcc  •vaBvT  t»eX  li  that  20 
faan  ago  only  1  parson  out  of  each  40  of 
oar  popwiatlon  waa  receiving  money  from 
the  Pedarai  OoTemmant.  either  aa  a  wage 
or  benaAt.  Today  1  pereon  out  of  every  7 
In  Amerlfa  la  a  regular  recipient  of  Oovcro- 
it  — oaty. 

IMi.  which  waa  only  30  year*  ago. 
yov.  tha  aoat  ot  our  Padaral  OoTerc- 
■«it  alooa  aiet^ad  M3.13  par  capita.  Laat 
year  It  wae  gOCS  18  for  every  man.  woaean.  and 
child  In  our  beloved  land— or  over  nine  tlmw 
as  much 

At  the  aame  tune,  back  30  yeara  ago.  there 
waa  only  1  Ooramment  eaaployaa— Pedaral. 
auto.  or  local— for  every  41  imartrane  To- 
day we  BOW  have  1  Oorcmaaant  enirioyae  for 
•very  tt  of  our  populauon. 

Back  In  IMS.  or  Just  16  ehort  yeara  a«a.  It 
coat  ua  tA.COO.OOO.OOO  to  run  our  rederal 
Oovemmant  for  1  year.  By  1940.  the  laat 
peaoeUme  year  before  World  War  II.  the  coct 
o<  tha  Feda>«l  Ooearn— nt  waa  tllghtly  more 
than  M.O00jM0j00»-MJM.0O0.0OO.  I  belieTe. 
waa  IBb  total  flgxire.  Why.  I  can  even  re- 
■lawbaf  how.  back  In  that  day.  we  who  were 
Republicans  were  loudly  and  Tociferomaly 
protcating  against  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  Booaevelt  admlnlstrscion.  We 
were  ehargiag  that  Mr.  Rooaavelt  was  a 
spendthrift — and.  by  the  way.  when  you  come 
to  think  of  tt.  P.  D  R.  was  not  any  slouch 
of  a  ^pander  at  that.  But.  last  year  the 
to  eluuaaof  oar  Federal  Oov- 
it  at  Wtohtngtori  waa  able  to  apend 
between  941.000.000.000  and  943.000.000.000  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  OMXiey:  and  In  thu 
fiscal  year,  which  started  July  1  last,  the  pres- 
■it  bodgatary  program  calls  for  Paderal  ez- 
pMdltoraa  of  approxttoaUly  940.000.000.000 
0(  floona.  If  v«  enact  toto  law  tha  bUls  which 
■  ObBcreas  to  give  ua  so- 
agriculture.  socisllaad  boosing,  so- 
daHaad  medicine.  sodaHiad  educe tloo.  and 
other  sodaltatlc  sdMtoaa.  the  annual  coat  of 
runnng  the  raderal  OavonimeMt  will  be  even 
much  higher.  Ai  iiimOIih  to  tha  beat  eatl- 
matae  we  cum  €>Mahi.  If  iba  apandars  have 
their  way  aad  ttaato  paodtug  bUla.  which  have 
■trooc  atippcrt  in  high  plaoea.  are  written 
tato  law.  tha  annual  cost  of  operating  our 
Mderal  Oovammcnt  will  be  at  least  004.- 
OOO.OCO.OCO.  the  sociallaatton  of  America, 
through  taxation  alone,  will  be  an  sc- 
mmimahad  fact. 

Uttla  woodtf  tt  la  that  our  only  living 
as-Prsaldant.  Barfeart  Boovar.  has  warned 
OS.  "Wa  ara  on  tBa  laat  mUa.'*  It  la  Uttle 
wonder,  too.  that  aaotbar  great  American. 
Jatoea  P  Bymea.  at  South  CaroUaa.  in  a 
atlrrtng  speech  at  ray  alosa  maur. 


ton  and  Lee  UiUveralty.  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing,  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that  unleee  the  preesnt  trend  was  re- 
vereed  we  would  soon  become — and  I  quote — 
"aUvaa  puUlng  oara  In  tha  gaUey  of  the 
sUU.' 

The  appalling  and  shocking  truth  Is  that 
unleas  we  stop  the  present  orgy  of  wild  and 
profllgau  public  spending,  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  not  only  37  percent  of  our 
nauonal  Income,  but  probably  50  percent, 
or  even  more. 

It  was  because  of  theee  facta,  which  I  have 
Jttit  given  you.  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
1  yaare  ago  that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
must  take  some  definite  and  concrete  sUpa 
toward  putting  our  governmental  bouse  In 
order.  After  months  of  study  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  tt  was  time  we  took  an  over-all 
look  at  the  structure  of  our  Federal  Oover^ 
mant.  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  ^k 
greater  eflkclency  and  economy  In  the  conduct 
of  our  public  affairs. 

With  these  thoiighta  In  mind.  I  wrote 
and  introduced  H  R.  775  In  January  of  1947. 
This  bill  later  became  Public  Law  162.  and 
the  12-man  Commission  on  Organlxatlon  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Oovernment  came 
Into  being.  H.  R.  77S.  or  Public  Law  103. 
provided  that  this  13-man  Commission 
should  be  bipartisan,  made  up  of  six  Demo- 
crats and  sU  Republicans.  In  order  that  we 
might  have  the  viewpoint  of  thoee  both  In 
and  out  of  Oovernment.  my  bill  required 
half  of  the  Commission  membership  to  be 
civilians  and  the  other  half  Federal  officials. 
Pour  mes&bers  of  the  Commission — two  from 
tha  Bowe  of  Repreeentatlvea  and  two  from 
private  life — were  appointed  by  tl  e  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Four  were  appointed  by  the 
Prealdent  of  the  Senate — two  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  from  private  life  The  other 
four  were  appointed  by  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Ststea — two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  and  two  from  private 
life 

The  then  Speaker  of  the  House.  Hon. 
JoaiPH  W.  ICaarxM  of  Ifaaaachuaetta.  selected 
Barbert  Boovar.  our  only  living  ex-Prealdent, 
aa  one  of  his  appointees  from  private  life. 
Later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  nominating  Mr. 
Hoover  to  become  Chairman  of  our  Commis- 
sion, which  has  since  bacoma  popularly 
known  as  the  Hoover  Onsnmteelon.  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  were  Dean 
Acheeon.  our  preeent  Secretary  of  State,  who 
saived  aa  Viee  Chairman,  the  late  lamented 
James  V.  Porrestal.  then  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense;  Hon.  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng. 
then  Chairman  of  tha  Civil  Service  Conunla- 
slon  and  now  prealdent  of  Ohio  Waalayan 
University.  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  fonner 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Jamas  K. 
Pollock,  head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  lan  who  set  up  the  civilian  government 
of  Oermaay.  Hon.  Jamea  H.  Rowe.  Jr..  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  and  once  secre- 
tary to  Praaldant  Booaevelt;  Oaorga  ML. 
prominent  Industrlallat  and  former 
of  tha  War  Manpower  Oommlaslon;  aenator 
Oaorga  D.  Alkan.  of  Vermont:  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan.  of  Arkansas:  Carter  Manasco, 
Bepresantatlve  from  Alabama:  and  myself. 

XnddenUIly.  I  believe  I  should  not  fall  to 
mention  tba  fact  that  H.  R.  775  has  been 
tba  only  Important  bill  in  modem  legislative 
hlatory  to  paaa  bo4b  branabae  of  Oongreae 
with  tba  aBmatlve  vote  of  every  Member 
preeent.  and  I  wish  to  pauae  for  a  moment 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  support  the 
Member*  of  Congrses  from  this  State  gave  to 
both  the  enaclaaenl  of  B.  R.  775  and  to  the 
work  of  our  ODOUblaMoa. 

Tba  Boover  CooMSlaitan  waa  organiasd  at 
the  WblU  Houae  In  AOfast  of  1947  and  im- 
mediately began  Its  study  and  survey  of  all 
the  various  activities  and  functions  of  the 
ly  departments,  divisions,  bureaus,  and 
of  the  Federal  Government  We 
embarked  upon  our  taak  until 


we  came  to  the  realisation  tt  would  be  a 
physical  impoasibtuty  for  the  Commlaalon 
of  13  men  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  survey  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  and  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions and  findings  to  the  new  Congreea. 
which  would  convene  In  January  1949  unless 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  help.  So.  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover.  34  task  forces 
were  organised.  These  task  forces  were 
made  up  of  more  than  300  prominent  Ameri- 
can dttaens.  every  one  of  whom  was  virtually 
drafted  Into  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
practically  every  one  of  whom  served  without 
compensation.  In  fact,  even  a  great  many 
refused  to  accept  any  reimbursement  for 
their  actiul  cxpenaea  Incurred  in  their  work. 
When  I  say  these  Individuals  were  drafted. 
I  mean  Just  that.  The  Commission  would 
discuss  who.  In  their  opinion,  might  t>e  the 
most  sble  persons  to  constitute  a  task  force 
to  make  a  study  of  some  particular  Depart- 
ment, activity,  or  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Then  the  Individuals  decided 
upon  would  be  called  In.  and  I  can  still 
hear  Mr.  Hoover  as  he  would  put  the  so- 
called  "bite"  on  tbeee  men  by  saying :  "Now, 
John."  or  whatever  the  Individual's  first 
name  might  be.  "many  of  us  remember  when 
you  were  Just  s  poor  farm  boy  like  the  rest 
of  us.  but  America  has  been  good  to  you.  as 
It  haa  been  good  to  moet  of  us.  You  have 
made  a  great  succaas  In  life,  end  now  your 
country  needs  you     You  can  afford  to  give  It 

0  months  of  your  time.  We  want  you.  and 
we  will  take  no  excuse  except  that  of  111 
health  " 

My  friends,  we  had  In  the  a«rvlce  of  our 
Commission  more  than  300  of  the  greatest 
and  moet  outstanding  citizens  of  this  land 
of  ours — Industrialists,  financiers,  buslnesa- 
men.  educators.  Governors  of  States — all  In- 
dividuals of  unquestioned  ability  and  In- 
tegrity. 

These  34  taak  forcca.  together  with  their 
aides  and  asalatanta.  spent  many  months  of 
hard,  grueling  work  making  a  first-hand 
study  of  your  Government  and  mine.  They 
made  their  reporta  only  to  our  Commission, 
and  the  Conunlsalon  In  turn  sat  day  after  day 
considering  the  reports  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted, making  spot  Investigations  of  Its  oarn 
and  trying  to  fit  together  all  of  the  Infor- 
mation we  could  obtain  as  to  how  we  might 
eliminate  waste  and  extravagance  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  resultant  savings  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  still  get  greater  efficiency 
In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Theee  taak  forcee  found  many  strange 
things.     Perhaps  you  would  be  Intereated  If 

1  would  outline  Just  a  few  of  them  to  you. 
The  Federal  budget  Itself  Is  a  huge  docu- 
ment or  book  of  1.670  pagca.  from  which  It  Is 
a  practical  Impoaaiblltty  to  determine  the  real 
coat  of  any  of  the  various  programs  or  ac- 
tlvltlee  of  our  Government.  Theee  1.070 
pages  are  all  in  fine  type — with  column  after 
column  of  small  figures  which  are  almost 
Impoealble  even  to  read,  let  alone  Interpret. 
For  Inatanoe.  one  title  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration budget  U  a  single  line— "Salaries 
and  etpensee — 9848.887  000  "  On  another 
page  In  the  biidget  is  s  similar  short  Item  for 
"carfare  and  bicycle  allowance.  943." 

To  determine  the  cost  of  some  Govern- 
ment operations,  one  would  have  to  look  for 
and  And  some  30  or  90  different  Items  in  dif- 
tertnt  porttone  or  aectlone  of  the  budget 
dociwaent  If  you  dldnt  overlook  any  Item. 
you  might  poealbly  add  all  of  them  together 
and  determine  what  would  be  the  actual  coat 
of  conducting  some  Oovernment  activity — for 
Instance,  the  Nsval  Medical  Center  at  Be- 
th eeds. 

In  Its  general  accounting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  maintains  at  least  three,  and 
often  four,  separate  and  complete  seu  of 
books,  none  of  which  usually  ever  agreea  with 
any  other. 

The  personnel  problem  In  the  FVderal  Gov- 
la  a  paiylaalns  one.  As  an  eaample, 
'  lb  wmMf  toatoncea  peraonnel  auper- 
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visors  are  ean^cBaatod  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  employees  they  have  under  them, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  dla|riay>ed  In  tbetr  conduct  of  the 
work  they  supervise.  So  It  doesn't  take  the 
ordinarily  Intelligent  Government  supervisor, 
vho  haa  a  new  baby  arriving  In  bla  bonse,  ar.d 
therefor*  needs  a  UtUe  extra  luiiwe.  wary  long 
to  figure  out  that  by  adding  a  doaen  or  eo 
employees  to  his  staff  he  can  get  an  extra 
950  a  month  la  pay  from  the  Peceral  Govern- 
ment. 

Perhapa  I  should  menUon  that  under  the 
pnaent  archaic   dvu-aervtce   regulations   It 
BOW  takca  as  long  as  18  months  to  finaUy 
discharge  or   get    rid   of    an    unsatisfactory 
dvU-servlce  employee,  and  then  only  after 
lengthy  hearings  which  usuaUy  result  In  the 
dlacharglng  oOJcer.  rather  than  the  unsatla- 
factory  worker,  being  put  on  trial.   As  a  result 
of  many  sad  experiences  In  the  past,  many  de- 
partment beads  have  stopped  trying  to  dis- 
charge unsatisfactory  workers,  having  found 
It  easier  just  to  transfer  them  over  to  "the 
dead  letter  o«c«"  aa  It  were,  where  they  do 
UtUe    worthwhile    work    for    the    taxpayers, 
but  will  no  longer  annoy  their  aupervlaora. 
So   tt  is  no  wonder  the  head  of  one  great 
Oovernment  department  told  some  of  us  on 
the  CommlaeVin  he  had  10.000  employees  In 
his  departatont  tdone  whom  he  did  not  need 
and  did  not  want,  but  could  not  get  rid  of 
without  great  difficulty. 

Procurement  Is  another  general  Govern- 
ment acuvlty  which  gave  our  Commission 
grave  concern.  For  Instance,  more  than  half 
the  purchases  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  of  Items  costing  less  than  910^ 
Yet  It  coeu  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  911  30 
to  proccaa  each  Oovermnent  purchase  taxler. 
Bo  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  when  a  Federal 
purchase  order' Is  Issiied  for  an  Item  which 
sells  for  91.  the  final  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
is  actxuOly  913.38 — 91  for  the  Item  and 
911.38  for  Government  administration  and 
red  tape. 

We  found  that  many  of  our  public  works 
programs  are  quite  expensive,  too  For  In- 
stance, two  different  Federal  agencies  sur- 
veyed the  same  projected  dam  at  the  same 
site  on  the  same  river  and  announced  the 
result*  of  their  siirveys  on  the  very  same  day, 
at  a  roughly  estimated  coat  of  9350.000  tor 
each  survey.  One  agency  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  dam  to  be  9385.000.000,  and  the  other 
ertlmated  It  would  cost  9434.000.000.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  our  task  force  reports,  the 
Federal  Government  has  actuaUy  constructed 
trrtgation  dams  at  a  cost  of  93.500  per  acre 
for  every  bit  of  land  which  could  poeslbly  he 
trrtgated  by  the  new  dam. 

New  Oovernment  hospitals  were  found  to 
be  under  construction  In  dtlea  or  communl- 
Ues  where  other  Federal  hoapltals  were  be- 
ing closed  or  abandoned  for  lack  of  patients. 
In  one  Oovernment  hospital  visited  more 
doctora  timo.  patlmts  were  foxmd.  and  in  an- 
other hospital  leas  than  50  percent  of  the 
beds  were  in  use.  Yet  the  hospital  building 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  was  go- 
ing madly  abead 

Mow.  to  asMiUon  Social  Security — and  I 
dont  want  to  take  time  oufto  discuss  the 
bill  amending  the  Sc»elai  Seciirity  Act  which 
paaaed  the  House  (his  ^^ra^k  under  a  gag 
rtile  which  permiltW  us  to  vote  only  yes 
or  no  on  the  meaiure  In  lU  entirety,  with- 
out the  opportunity  to  offer  or  consider  any 
amendments  to  it  of  any  kind— but— well, 
down  in  the  Social  Security  Office  our  task 
force  found  almost  5.000  Oovernment  em- 
plojam  busily  engaged  In  posUng  detailed 
actuarial  records  which  have  had  no  real 
va'ue.  or  have  actuaUy  been  neceesary.  to 
our  present  Social  Security  System  since  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  amended  10  years 
ago.  back  tn  1938. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  found 
aa  many  aa  five  aeparare  agencies  sending 
out  field  repreaentatives  to  visit  the  same 
farm,  to  advise  the  very  •»=>«  larmer.  at  the 


very  same  time,  as  to  bow  be  ahmiki  operate 
his  farm.  Down  In  the  Dcpartmoit  of  Agri- 
culture you  can  find  one  group  of  individuals 
bwUy  engaged  In  figuring  out  how  to  control 
or  limit  farm  production  by  allotting  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  in  various  crops.  An- 
other group  Is  btisily  at  work  figuring  out 
bow  we  can  bring  new  land  Into  production 
of  food  crops  through  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion. Stm  »nntii»r  groop  OT  division  la  pub- 
lishing bookleta  and  eenrtlng  advice  to  farm- 
ers on  how  to  piodoee  more  food  on  lea*  land. 
Another  dlvlalon  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culttUY  spends  its  time  on  experimentation, 
in  an  effort  to  get  higher  yielding  crops  and 
faster  growing  livestock.  Still  another 
agency  is  right  now  building  all  sorts  of 
storage  facilities  in  which  to  place  last  year's 
grain  crops  so  there  may  be  room  on  the 
farms  to  store  this  year's  crape,  wblch  in 
turn  will  be  moved  into  new  Government 
storage  facilittea  next  year  in  order  to  make 
room  on  the  farms  to  take  care  of  next  year's 
crops. 

In  the  National  Defense  Bstabllshment  our 
task  force  found  more  waste  and  extrava- 
gance than  anywhere  tfae  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Rjr  instance,  to  one  email  939.- 
000.000  budget  item  request  we  found  a 
slight  error  of  only  990.000.000.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  huge  armc»-ed  tanks  could  not  be 
located  or  accounted  for  by  the  armed 
services;  and,  when  a  request  for  a  huge  ap- 
propriation to  modernize  a  large  number  of 
theee  big  tanks  at  9100.000  ea<^  was  looked 
Into,  it  was  found  that  the  tanks  had  already 
been  transferred  to  another  branch  of  our 
armed  servicea.  where  they  had  already  been 
modernized  at  a  cost  of  only  94.830  each,  in- 
stead of  the  9100.000  per  tank  originally 
requested 

In  another  Government  oAoe  a  survey 
showed  that  the  Individual  work  load  per 
worker  was  fixed  at  handling  13  items,  or  op- 
erations, per  day.  Yet  It  was  noted  that  the 
average  worker  could  easily  handle  five  items 
an  hour  vrithout  any  overatraln,  and  that 
many  were  completing  their  day's  work  in  a 
little  over  2  hours  and  spending  the  rest  of 
the  time  visiting  with  each  other,  talking  to 
friends  over  the  telephnne,  or  what  have 
you. 

In  the  inaurance  aecticm  of  the  Veterans' 
Adminlatratlcni,  for  Instance,  the  wtx-k  load 
per  employee  is  only  one- fourth  of  that  which 
pertains  in  the  private  insxiranoe  companies 
of  the  Nation  where  comparable  transactions 
are  conducted 

On  the  financial  front  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment often  pays  interest  on  Its  own  money. 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  a  penny  post 
card  costs  the  Government  an  average  of  2\i 
cents  for  printing  azid  delivery. 

I  cculd  go  on  and  on,  my  frienda.  for  many 
hours  in  giving  you  different  illustrations  as 
to  how  your  tax  money  and  mine  has  been 
wasted  by  Government  egenciee.  I  could 
also  give  you  many  examples  of  how  bu- 
reaucracy has  enmeshed  the  American  people 
In  Government  red  tape. 

But.  to  return  to  the  work  of  the  Hoover 
Commisaion.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  never 
once  did  our  Commission  divide  In  it*  views 
along  party  lines.  Nev«  once  was  there  a 
division  of  opinion  between  civilian  and 
Government  officials  serving  on  the  Commis- 
sion. I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  ours 
has  been  the  only  Commission  I  know  of 
which  not  only  lived  within  lU  appropria- 
tion, but  also  returned  a  sizable  portkm  of 
It  to  the  Treasury.  Our  Commlmlon  was 
the  only  Government  organisation  I  know  of 
which  ever  completed  its  work  and  went  cut 
of  existence  on  schedule. 

Last  June  we  concluded  our  taak  by  filing 
with  the  Congress  and  the  Preeldent  818  dif- 
ferent recommendations  as  to  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  made  more  efficient 
and  greater  economy  can  be  obtained  tn  the 
conduct  cf  our  public  affairs.  It  was  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  Commission  that. 


tf  na  recommendations  are  pvt  Into  effect, 
aomewhere  between  three  and  five  btlUon 
dollars  a  year  can  be  saved  In  the  nornkal  op- 
arattob  cf  tbe  Federal  Ooterainent. 

liany  people  brieve  tbe  Boeivcr  0»nto>a- 
eion  report  to  be  ooe  simple  document,  which 
can  be  adopted,  like  a  motion  or  a  simple 
reaolutlon.  by  one  single  action  of  the  Con- 
grees.  Of  course,  this  is  not  true  Tbe  318 
reecmmeiMlattoaa  and  findings  made  by  the 
Coounlaaton  fUl  five  large,  printed  volume*. 
Tbe  tack^oree  reports  take  many  more  vol- 
umes. 

Incidentally,  the  reports  of  our  task  foreto 
and  our  Commisaion  form  the  CKily  authentic 
source  from  which  accurate  information  can 
be  obtained  as  to  how  our  Federal  Govem- 
nkent  actuaUy  functions. 

But  to  make  the  318  reoommendatlona  of 
the  Hoover  Oammlmkam  effective,  and  to 
bring  about  tbe  poaalble  aavtoBi  I  have  moi- 
tloned.  will  require  both  time  and  the  oo- 
<^>eration  of  the  Prealdent.  the  Congress. 
Government  affcndes,  and  the  people  of  tbe 
United  Statea.  themselves. 

About  30  pereent  oX  the  recommendatloaa 
of  tbe  Commission  can  be  made  effective 
by  Baacutive  or  administrative  order  alone. 
Between  30  and  40  percent  can  be  aooom- 
pliahed  by  the  President  through  the  sub- 
finia«ir»<  of  reorganlaatlon  plans  to  the  Con- 
greea under  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  tbe  Xtoorganiaatlon  Act  of  1940.  tbe 
lieneapn  of  which  waa  recommended  by  our 
riaiiialaaliiii  The  remainder  of  our  Com- 
mission's recomraeiKlatkgi*  can  be  made 
effective  only  through  tbe  enactment  of  new 
Federal  statutes  or  by  many  changes  in  our 
preeent  Federal  laws. 

In  many  Instaneea  all  three  methods  most 
be  foBowed  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  For 
inaA^n^,  In  the  Poet  OOoe  Department  many 
of  our  recommendations  to  get  greater 
efficiency  and  more  economies  can  be  put 
Into  effect  by  orders  from  the  President  or 
the  P<xtnMWter  General,  sonw  of  which  have 
already  been  tetied.  Other  reforms  in  the 
pootal  service  have  already  been  provided 
for  by  the  submlaslon  of  a  reorganiaatton 
plan  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the 
Congreea  by  the  President.  But.  in  addition, 
there  are  74 — I  believe— <ilffa-ent  statutes 
dealliic  vttb  poatai  mntters  which  the  Oon- 
grato  miMt  aanaad  to  aaake  the  Hoover  Oon- 
mtoilrifi'a  recommendations  on  tliat  great 
bostneaa  activity  of  the  Government  really 
effective. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  ho-e  tonl^t 
that  since  the  Hoover  CumiiiJaatnii  fin*  be- 
gan to  submit  its  reoomaaandatlona  to  tbe 
Congreas  last  winter,  c(»alderahle  headway 
has  already  been  made.  Tbe  Prealdent  baa 
already  submitted  eight  reorganization  plana 
to  the  Congress,  luder  the  authority  of  tbe 
Reorganlaatkm  Act  of  1040.  8lz  of  tbeee 
plans  became  effSctive  at  midnight  on  August 
19.  One  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
other  was  not  brought  to  a  vote,  because 
legislation  had  been  anaotart  by  tbe  Congreea 
to  accomplish  the  very  aame  purpose. 

The  Congress  has  also  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed  Into  law,  a  bill  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department  and 
our  Foreign  Service.  Another  law  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Coneraaa  and  approved  by 
the  President  to  reorganise  tbe  procurement 
acUvlties  of  tbe  Fsderal  Oovernment  and  to 
create  an  Office  of  General  Services.  In  which 
have  already  been  consolidated  many  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  bureaus,  malting  poeslble 
numerous  economies  and  much  greater 
efficiency. 

ffmLgrfM*  has  also  written  into  law  a 
iiMiaaiiie  for  the  reorganization  of  many  of 
our  national  defense  activities.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  that  through 
the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  Its  premier 
administration,  at  least  a  billion  and  a  half 
d<4lars  a  year  could  be  saved  In  the  epera- 
tion  at  our  National  Defense  fctabllahment 
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oparatkmkl 
to  «y  am 


of 
tbat    un4w  IMi   n«w 
my    tl.OOMOIUlOO    tn 
in  Um  coming  ymtr.  And  It 
ivletkM  tbM  UUa  m^tat 
to  M 
hftU.    and     partutps    il.000.000.000. 
In  Um  next  y«tf  or  ao. 

T*t.  umt*  u  mai  wtmttk  to  b*  doo*.    Tb« 
tetU*  bM  only  rtM»i<.    Tb*  nvuMant  haa 
to  submit  to  tba  Oon^iaaa  In  tha 
\j    D««    raarganHaUoa 


wui  ba  tboaa  aal- 
«ttl  want  to  (tafaat  any 
or  any  MU  la  tiM  Con- 
wlttch  wotLj  IB  any  way  latarfara  with 
tlwiT  paat  prarn^tl^aa  and  mcnay-apendlnf 
•ctlTltlaa.  OoTcmmant  ac«nciaa  can  be  Just 
M  indinduala.  you  know,  and  man 
It  mliUiw  oftan  be- 
tiM  IMIC  Mkay  ara 
la  ot  ttoa  utokoat  tmportuiea.  and  that 
tboaa  who  try  to  etrruntacrlba  tbalr  actlTi- 
tlaa  ara  anilaanalt  to  tnjura  tba  national 
walfara.  Tbara  ara  Mamban  of  Congraaa 
wbo  hava  tbatr  pat  Ooremznant  afandaa 
tbcy  obtain  (raat  favora.  Bwn 
tf  bvflaaaa  and  ctric  orfaniaattona, 
ay  aa  a  ganaral  tlUng. 
to  obtain  Oovam- 
r  acUvttlaa  in  wbleh 
thay  ara  < 

I  can  only  say  to  you.  arbo  arc  member*  ot 
graat    wf  ■toattna.    Um*    Utoaa    wbo 

of  tba  Kxecutlva  Branch  ot  tba  Ooram- 
rtter  known  aa  tba  Hoovar  Com- 
-bava  flvan  you  the  blueprint  by 
70a  can.  tf  you  wlah  buUd  a  atrooger, 
coatlT.  and  mora  elBcient  Federal  Oov- 
t%  tbaa  are  now  baTc.  It  la  up  to  dtl- 
wmm  Mb*  yoa  to  dadda  whether  we  shall  have 
auch  a  goa«mtt-.antal  atnKUira.  After  all. 
thia  OoramnMBt  of  oon  doaa  not  belong  to 
tba  ■•■  wbo  aarvad  00  the  Hoover  Oocn- 
■UHtan.  IMtbar  doaa  it  belong  to  tba  Praal- 
#aBt  and  thoaa  about  him,  or  to  the  Con- 
It  baionga  to  you.  It  Is  your  Oovein- 
at.  Tou  can  do  wtth  It  what  you  wUl. 
Tba  cbanaoca  of  the  day  to  all  raal  Ameri- 
cana la  to  t«ard  wall  tba  pricalaaa  bcrUaga 
of  Mbarty  mo4  fraadoi  which  haa  been  oura. 
Um  nrtora  of  our  balovad  land,  of  our  chll- 
tfran.  and  of  our  children's  children — yea.  of 
all  mankind — will  depend  upon  how  wa  maet 
that  challaofa.  May  dlvtna  proTldaaet  give 
ua  tba  atraagitb.  tba  eouiaga.  and  tba  artadocn 
to  meat  oyr  twmmmtiHUttm  aa  trua  Amarl- 
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tk«  Republic 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 


vr  csuFoajru 


IN  TSB  ROU8K  OP 


'AllVH 


rridat.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  8CUDOKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
It  Um  month  of  Aufust  1949  the  lA*t 
ol  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
v&s  held  at  IndlboapoUa.  A 
eoMtltuent  of  mine.  Mr  How«i4  Thoamt 
miebeU  of  Kenwood.  Calif .  haa  written 
«  TOT  appropriate  i>oem  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  event  and  in  remembrance  of 
Ilia  Xatbtr.  Ttooma*  Mitchell,  vbo  served 
la   th«   Wtat   Virginia   Ufht   Artillery. 


GAR     I  include  this  poem  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Raooas.  as  follows: 

rwa  LAMT  iMCAMrMsirr.  aaAjro  abmt  or  nu 
aarirauc 
(By  Howard  Thomaa  Mitchell) 
Let  the  bugle  aound  out  tonight 
As  wsjTiors  in  their  troth  unite; 
Who  held  on  high  the  torch  of  light 
That  the  cause  of  Union  ba  right. 

T^  NaUoB's  bonor  drat  they  placa 
Old  f  I wnrartaa  now  meet  to  retrace; 
Out  front  Old  Olory  floaU  In  grace 
F^or  one  Army  that  freed  a  race. 

Lincoln  wtth  his  firm  eloquence 
For  United  Stataa  due  eminence: 
Held  freedom's  course  In  axcellenca 
OAR  led  by  Providence. 

All  at  ease  In  Ood's  firmament 
With  thoaa  they  bold  more  reverent: 
The  men  In  blue  shall  represent 
In  glory,  the  last  encampment. 

In  remembrance  of  Thomas  lAltchell.  184&- 
1901.  Company  K.  Weat  Virginia  Light  Artil- 
lery. OAR.   grandfather   of   tha  author. 


Gas  lalatcs  Fif  bt  on  Olds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  Wisconsin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr  BIEMILLBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rs(X)ai>.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
froii  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
October  12.  1949: 

CAS  UfrLATIS  nCHT  ON  oLoa 

(By  Joaeph  C  Baneb) 

WisHijroTOM.— It  U  hardly  aorprlslng  that 
the  case  of  Leland  Olds  has  embittered  po- 
litical Washington  as  few  such  casaa  have 
in  recent  years. 

Leland  Olds  U  a  candidate  to  sucooad  hlm- 
aelf  as  a  member  of  tba  Federal  Fewer  Com- 
mission. His  nomination  was  long  since  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  Fraaldent  Truman.  If  the 
Senate  ccnflrms  that  nomination,  the  action 
will  ba  much  more  than  a  third  term  for 
Uz.  Olds.  It  will  keep  In  a  place  of  authority 
in  Waahlngtoo  one  of  the  very  few  remaining 
■ooaavaltlan  New  Dealers. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  picked  Mr  Olda 
for  bU  team  In  the  Albany  days  At  that 
time  Ut  Olds  helped  draft  and  operate  New 
York  State  laws  curbing  utilities.  LUe  sev- 
eral others,  ha  waa  transplanted  from  State 
regulatory  activity  to  Federal  regulatory 
activity  when  Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt 
moved  from  Albany  to  Washington 

Add  to  this  that  before  Mr  Olds  came  Into 
Government  ba  had  bean  economics  editor 
of  tba  Faderated  Fraaa,  which  at  that  time 
waa  the  principal  nears  agency  for  the  labor 
praaa.  The  Dally  Worker  was.  and  stUl  Is.  a 
subacrlber  to  the  Federated  Preaa  news  serv- 
ice, which  Is  how  hU  writings  got  Into  tt^a 
CommunUt  publication.  So  Mr.  Olds  was 
not  only  a  Rooaaveltlan  New  Dealer:  he  also 
has  a  background  of  active  aaaoclatlon  wtth 
the  trade- union  movement. 

Through  It  all  ha  has  been  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  such  measuree  aa  TVA.  Federal 
power  development,  and  strict  public  regtiU- 
tlon  of  public  utilities.  That  background  Is 
quite  — *^'g'«  to  make  him  anathema  not 
only  to  a  vocal  majority  of  the  Republican 


Party  but  alao  to  a  powerful  •sgiiiant  of  tbe 
Damocrattc  Party.  He  U  deteatad  automati- 
cally by  all  thoaa  who  deteatad  Prealdent 
Rooeevelt.  the  New  Deal.  Federal  regulation 
of  utUltlea.  and  the  rlaa  of  organized  labor 
as  a  major  political  force. 

Then  there  Is  a  further  element  to  explain 
the  vehemence  of  the  attack  on  Leland  Olds, 
This  Juat  happens  to  be  a  moment  of  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  profits  from  na- 
tural gas.  If  there  were  no  Federal  regu- 
laUon  of  utilities,  any  man  owning  a  natural 
gas  well  within  reach  of  a  pipe  line  could 
look  with  contempt  on  the  oU  mlllkmalrea 
of  the  last  generation.  The  rlalng  eoet  of 
coal  and  oil.  the  perfection  of  the  long-dla- 
Unce  pipe  line,  and  the  low.  almoat  negligible 
extraction  coat  of  natural  gas.  all  combine 
at  this  moment  In  history  to  make  a  natural 
gas  well  better  than  a  gold  mine  Or.  rather. 
It  would  be  better  than  a  gold  mine  if  It  were 
not  for  Federal   regulation  of   utilities. 

But  there  U  Federal  regulstlon  by  a  law 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  Inter- 
preted by  a  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  which 
up  to  thu  time  has  favored  the  theory  that 
the  owner  of  a  gas  well  Is  entitled  to  his 
costs  plus  a  8-percent  profit,  but  no  more. 

That  fl-percent  profit  looks  pretty  stingy 
to  a  man  who  today  could  raise  the  price  of 
his  natural  gas  five  or  six  or  seven  times  over 
and  still  be  able  to  undersell  coal  and  oil 
in  the  market.  This  Is  a  sellers'  market  for 
natural  gas.  The  demand  seems  to  be  al- 
moat unlimited.  Why  shouldn't  people  who 
own  natural  gas  wells  cash  In  on  their  bo- 
nanza. That's  the  question  they  ask.  It's  a 
natural  question  for  anyone  owning  a  well. 

And  they  might  be  able  to  cash  In  If  Le- 
land Olda  could  be  kept  off  the  Federal  Power 
Commlsalon  and  a  person  sympathetic  to 
the  old-fashioned  Idea  of  freedom  to  cash 
In  on  bonanzas  were  put  In  his  place.  The 
Commission  tended  to  divide  three  to  taro, 
against  the  well  owners,  when  Bfr.  Olds  waa 
a  voting  member.  Now  it  divides  two  against 
two,  and  so  It  can't  make  any  controversial 
decision  until  the  Issue  about  Mr.  Olds  la 
aettled  one  way  or  the  other. 

Actually,  failure  of  the  Senate  to  confirm 
Mr.  Olds  probably  would  not  have  the  re- 
sults the  gas  well  owners  hope  for.  Bi4r.  Tru- 
man almoat  certainly  would  seek  another 
candidate  sharing  Mr.  Olds'  views  on  regu- 
lation. 

Yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  well  owners.  Leland 
Olds  appears  at  this  moment  to  be  the  sole 
barrier  between  themselves  and  possible 
profits. 

Obviously,  they  don't  like  him  and  don't 
want  him  confirmed  for  another  term  on  tha 
Federal  Power   Commlaaton. 


Atom  Boaib  No!  a  Political  Iitae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiaooNam 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OT  HVIiaBCNTA-nVKS 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoso.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  rf  October 
10.  1949: 

CUT  otrr  THS  ■laum.oopxaisMS 
Russia  developed  tha  atom  txHnb  through 
aaplonaga  and  Prealdent  Truman's  "looae 
administration."  Harold  Stasaen.  Republican 
Prealdentlal  aspirant,  says  on  returning  from 
a  trip  to  Xuropa. 
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It'a  tlnta  thai  reaponalble  people  atopped 
h«r./itng  out  theae  Irraaponaible  "Blckenloop- 
crlsma."  Ruaala  aolght  have  been  helped 
speed  her  discovery  of  tbe  bomb  by  geitmg 
Information  from  tba  United  Statea.  No- 
body haa  proved  It.  but*  of  ootiraa.  It  la 
poaalhla. 

But  the  United  SUtea.  as  our  sdentista 
have  repeatedly  told  ua.  has  no  complete  mo- 
nopoly on  scientific  research  and  brains. 
There  haa  been  no  "secret"  about  the  atom. 
Moat  scientists  know  the  theory  of  smash - 
In?  it.  The  only  "secret"  lay  In  the  tech- 
niques for  doing  the  Job.  Thoee  techniques 
could  not  long  evade  any  hard-working,  in- 
telligent reaearcher.  The  Russians,  with  the 
help  of  German  scientists,  have  men  capable 
of  doing  the  Job. 

If  espionage  «md  'Toooe  administration" 
can  be  proved,  of  course,  they  should  be. 
But  charges  without  proof  serve  no  purpoee 
except  to  add  distrust  to  an  already  uneaay 
situation.  

And  even  tf  espionage  and  other  chargea 
can  be  proved,  they  wtU  prove  only  that 
they  helped  Russia  cut  a  few  months  from 
her  atom-bomb  timetable,  not  that  they 
made  discovery  possible. 

The  atom  bomb  is  not  a  political  Issue 
and  should  not  be  made  one.  It  Is  a  hor- 
rible fact  of  mod«Ti  Ufe.  irresponsible 
charges  won't  make  it  leas  horrible.  Only 
a  preponderance  of  Amoican  strength  or, 
finr.y,  effectlvw  International  controls  can 
reduce  the  horror  of  the  A-bomb  threat. 


A  United  Ireland 


EXTKh'BION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   M.*.SSACHTJsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPHESKNTATTVBS 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  Just 
completed  their  sixty-eighth  annual 
convention  In  St.  Paul.  Among  the  vari- 
ous resolutions  which  were  adopted  at 
this  convention  is  one  which  is  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
people  of  this  country  in  that  it  rec- 
ommends an  end  to  the  partition  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  resolution  was  prompted  by  one 
fedopted  by  the  delegates  attending  the 
Massachusetts  Slate  Convention  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L..  which  urged  that  the  na- 
tional convention  take  action  on  the 
matter.  Also  a  similar  resolution  had 
been  adopted  by  the  niinols  State  con- 
vention. 

These  resolutions  emphasize  the  fact 
that  peoples  throughout  the  world  are 
entitled  to  free  self-government  and 
that  organised  labor  has  always  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
right  of  self-government.  Since  the 
tofemmcnt  In  northern  Ireland  is  beUig 
perpetuated  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  In  the  hpnds  of  the 
Labor  Party,  organised  labor  in  the 
United  States  rightly  urges  that  this 
denial  of  freedom  and  independence  of 
government  in  Ireland  should  not  be 
continued  by  the  Labor  Party 

No  stronger  endorsement  of  the  antl- 
partitlon  movement  can  be  found  than 
in  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  rep- 


resentatives of  the  working  people  of 
the  United  States.  Where  one  freedom 
is  denied  it  Invariably  follows  that  other 
rights  and  freedoms  are  soon  lost.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  the  working- 
man  and  so  he  Is  naturally  in  the  lore- 
front  in  championing  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Interested  as  I  am  in  seemg  all  of  Ire- 
land united  into  one  happy  people,  con- 
stituting one  nation,  a  sound  economic 
imit  covering  the  entire  island,  I  have 
been  extremely  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
sound  stand  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Along 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  House.  I  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  them  in 
making  this  forthright  declaration,  and 
I  trust  that,  it  may  prove  of  assistance  in 
bringing  at)out  a  speedy  end  to  the  im- 
reasonable  division  of  Ireland. 

As  a  pert  of  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
include  copies  of  the  two  resolutions, 
one  by  the  national  convention  and  the 
other  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Iltasoltrtlon  116.  American  Federation  of 
Labor) 

parrmoN  or  otEtAKO 

Whereas  there  still  exist  throughout  the 
world,  governments  that  do  not  recognise  the 
rights  of  people  in  regard  to  their  majority 
r'^ht  cf  free  self-government;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  government  in  northern 
Ireland  being  perpetuated  by  a  foreign  power 
which  is  breeding  bigotry  and  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  a  race  of  people:  and 

Whereas  the  Irish  people  have  contributed, 
over  the  centuries,  mcw^  aid  to  the  freedom 
of  oppressed  people  than  any  nation  In  the 
arorld;   and 

Whereas  organised  labor  has  always  raised 
Its  voice  to  esfXDUse  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  rlfhts  of  government  that  Is  of. 
for.  and  by  all  Its  people:  and 

Whereaa  the  partition  in  Ireland  Is  not 
a  healthy  or  natural  condition;  and 

Whereas  the  present  government  In  Great 
Britain  Is  contrtrtled  by  the  Labor  Party:  Be 
It  hereby 

Resolrfd.  That  the  Sixty-eighth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  cf 
Labor  records  Itself  attalnst  the  continuance 
of  the  partition  dividing  all  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  call  upon  the  President  of 
theae  United  Statea  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  end.  once  and 
for  all,  this  unjust  condition  to  the  end 
that  the  government  of  Eire  wUl  truly  rep- 
raaent  all  of  Its  people  within  its  natural  bor- 
deni  ao  that  ahe  can  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  family  of  natloxu. 

(Baaolutlon  38.  UaaaachuaetU  Federation  ol 

Labor) 

rAS-rmoK  or  dublani) 

Wbereaa  there  etlll  eilsta  throughout  tbe 
world  governments  that  do  not  recognise 
the  rights  of  people  In  regard  to  their  ma- 
jority right  of  free,  self-government:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  government  In  north- 
em  Ireland  being  perpetuated  by  a  foreign 
power  whtcta  ta  breeding  bigotry  and  tends 
to  daeUoy  Um  unity  of  a  race  of  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Irtsh  people  have  contributed, 
over  the  centuries,  more  aid  to  the  freedom 
of  oppreeeed  people  than  any  nation  In  the 
world:  and 

Whereaa  orfranlsed  labor  haa  always  raised 
tta  voloe  to  espouae  the  eauae  of  freedom 


and  tha  rlghu  of  govemnMat  that  la  of,  for, 
and  by  all  tu  people,  and 

Whereaa  the  partition  In  Ireland  Is  not  a 
healthy  or  natural  condition:  and 

Whereas  the  preaent  government  in  Great 
Britain  Is  contrcdled  by  the  Labor  Party:  Be 
It  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  MaaEacfausetts  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  go  on  record  against  the  con- 
tinued perpetuation  cf  tbe  partition  divid- 
ing all  cf  the  people  of  Ireltmd,  and  call 
upcn  the  prealdent  of  these  United  Statea. 
or  the  State  Department,  and  all  the  Maaaa- 
chusetts  Repreaentatlves  In  the  Senate  and 
Congress  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  end,  once 
and  for  all,  thla  unjtist  condition  to  the  end 
that  the  Government  of  Eire  will  truly  repre- 
aoit  all  of  Its  people  within  its  natural  bor- 
ders, so  that  she  can  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  famUy  of  nations;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolution  be 
sent  to  the  1M9  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  further  action. 

(Submitted  by  Delegates  Kenneth  J.  Kel- 
ley,  Quincy  Central  Labor  Union:  Edward  P. 
Beardon.  Local  8;  John  J.  Devlin,  Local  604. 
Teamsters,  Boston;  Luke  Kramer.  Local  880, 
Mxlk  Wagon  Drivers;  James  J.  McCarthy,  Lo- 
cal 829.  Teamsters;   Nate  Hurwitz.  Laundry 
Drivers  168;  Wm.  J.  McCarthy,  Harry  F.  Bella 
and   James  V.  Htirst.  Local   2S,  Teamstera; 
Helen  F.  Kirby,  Local  68.  Teachers;  Nicholas 
P.  Morrlasey,  Local  25.  Teamster;  Martin  J. 
Moran,    Local    68,    Teamsters;    Matthew    P. 
Maney.  Local  111.  Stage  Hands,  Lawrence; 
Prank    C.    Burke.    Lathers    142.    WUtham; 
Michael  Flaherty.  Norwood  Local  138;  Bennle 
Coeta,  Teamsters  526,  FaU  River;  Joseph  Ca- 
mara.  GU.  Mello,  and  Carl  Torres,  Teamstera 
59.  New  Bedfcvd:   James  M.  Mtirphy.  Local 
100  P.  O.  Clerks:   Charles  J.  Murphy.  Local 
379:  Kmest  Tonplanle.  Local  59.  New  Bedford; 
Dimlel  Collins.  Norwood  CLD;  Martin  D  Kel- 
ley,    P.    O.    Clerks    100;    Walyer    Aircheson. 
Bakers  20,  Boston;   Timothy  H.  OKeil  and 
Patrick  J.  Lawton.  Local  4T7;  Joseph  A.  De- 
VlncentlB.  Local  116.  Cambridge;  John  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  Firemen  2.  Boston;  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Namara;   Merman  Koster.  Local   14.  Lowell; 
Julia  E.  Daley.  Mary  E.  Martin,  John  W.  Da- 
vles.  Michael  J.  Norton,  and  Thomas  F.  Tighe, 
Local  25.  Boston;  Joseph  P.  Suttln.  Meat  Cut- 
tera  294.  Quincy;  George  Stack,  Local  1291, 
Boaton;    Helen   T.  OTtennell.  Patrick  Cole- 
man, and  Roy  DeCoste.  Local  711.  Boaton; 
Francis  M.  Curran.  Local  4,  Holyoke:  DanM 
J.    Ooggln.    Local    138.    Boston;    Edward    F. 
Jenkins.  Local  25.  Boston;  Pranda  E.  Lavinge. 
Local  653,  Brockton;  John  E.  Hamilton  and 
John  J.  Greeley.  Local  839,  Teamaters.) 


The  Potato  Indastry  in  Maine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAZMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Fridmw,  October  14  liefrislatite  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13),  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Interested  groups  In 
the  State  of  Maine,  representing  the 
Maine  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  Maine  Extension  Service,  the  Pouto 


fc 
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iDdustiT  CouncQ  of  M&ln«.  Inc..  the 
Aroostook  County  P&nn  Euremu.  and  the 
Aroostook  County  Bankers'  Association. 
rehiUre  to  tk»  pOUto  Uktotry  of  Maine 

Mr.  ProMmt.  this  la  the  result  of  very 
wMsBpread  misrepresentations  which 
ba^c  been  made  rtgmnUng  the  .^vituatioa. 
It  did  not  s««n  wise  to  i»recipitate  dis- 
cussion of  it  during  the  pendency  of  the 
farm  legislation  since  it  was  enUrely  a 
red  htntBW^^erom  the  trail,  but  now  that 
that  has  been  rimnssil  of  w  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  it  iiimj  only  Just 
that  there  should  be  in  the  Ricokd  and 
before  the  people  of  the  country,  avail- 
nble  in  this  concise  form,  a  statement  of 
the  potato  industry  of  Maine  and  the 
potato  growers  of  Maine— a  statement 
which  does  justice  to  the  enormous  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  the  feedinK 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
ocher  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RacoaB.  as  follows: 

A  9T*noiDrr  or  Fact  Rhatht  to  thx  Potato 
UtorsTVT  m  Mxon 

IMtaoltted  by  the  UaIo*  DepftrtsMnt  of 
Afrtculture.  Um  Mmln*  Agrlcuituna  Bs- 
pcrlmcnt  SUtion.  Um  Maine  Ezt«nak» 
Serrtcc.  the  Potato  Industry  Council  of 
IfAlne.  Inc..  tbo  Aroostook  County  Pmnn 
Bureau,  the  Aroostook  County  Bankers 
Assodatloo) 

AM  INOCSTBT  COMVOSC9  OT  TBOUSAMIW  OT  SMAU. 

cmrs 
Oootrary  to  imprssslons  crvstsd  In  th« 
Mistal  arrtriM  whtcli  brnvc  recently  appsared 
la  ths  ntitUr^*'  prsss.  tit*  Maine  potato  la- 
dtatry  Is  OMi^wsd  alaaost  exciuslvaly  of 
numerous  saM^l  powers.  In  IMS.  tht  com- 
erctal  acrsac*  was  producad  on  ijyJA 
I  oC  whtali  atnnbsr. «  pavMnt 
f  anns  growtnff  SO  acres  of  peCatoss  or 
less.  16 J  percent  were  farau  growing  51  to 
100  seres,  and  only  4.2  percent  were  farms 
producing  over  100  acres.  In  addition  there 
were  inausimately  S.OOO  nonconuDcrclal 
farms  ta  the  Slaas  that  produced  3  acres  of 
potatoes  or  leas. 

Tbsss  farma  are  farmcr-ownsd  and 
operated  vttb  •&  percent  of  the  growars 
actually  UTlng  on  the  farms  and  owning  tb* 
It  which  they  operate, 
therefore.  Indicates  that  the  Maine 
Industry  Is  bswd  on  a  multiple,  small. 
as  coDtrastad  to 
charactarlatlc  oC 
production  patterns  for 
ThU  situation  In  Maine  rapMBMita  aa  agrlr 
ctiltural  economy  advocated  by  eeoooBlala  as 
being  the  most  Ideal  for  the  general  walfars 
or  the  NatloB. 

■aeh  of  thsas  fsiMs  is  s  separate  business 
entttr:  eacto  wttii  tta  own  prnblsms  at  pro- 
tfurcioa  and  marketing  dependent  vpon  the 
it  and  abUlty  ot  the  (armsr-mana- 
Its  own  fixed  In- 
roisTing  to  machinery  and 
sqiupmcnt,  hi^kWnf .  taxes.  Ineuranoe.  and 
other  mlsoelianeous  opsratloaal 
In    IMS.    machinery  and   t>ulMttag 

•M  per  acre  or  siJSOjaao  for  sacta  tans  pro- 

doctng  90  acres  at  potatoes. 


m    ofsrvTBT    orrocruM    mbatt    bixks    un 
TautOTDot^  AWjrvAL  Dnmriczim 

The   tnhsesffit   risk   and 

wtt>t  potato  production  can 
The  per -acre  In  T«  - 
ta  Mi  las  for  IMS  aasBunfeod  to  a| 

la 


to  this  per-scrs  In- 


FertUtaer WO.  00 

Seed- - W.  00 

Dusting  or  spray  materials .  15-  00 

OasoUae.  oU.  and  grease 13.  50 

Labor   (including  hanrest) 125  00 

Insurance  on   buildings   and  eqtUp- 

raent  (includinfr  storage) 15.00 

Tetepbone  and  lights.,. 2  00 

Taxes  (real  esUte) .^.  18.00 

Puel   for   warshousss., 1.50 

Service  fees  <eefftlBeatlon.  PMA.  etc  ) .  2.  00 
Liming  eesential   to  potato  produc- 
tion    1   00 

Repairs 20.  00 

Depredation  on  buildings  and  equip- 
ment   25  00 

Grass  seed  and  or  other  expenses  ro- 

Utton    land- 8.00 

Interest   charges . 25.00 

Supplies  and  miacellancoiu . 5.00 

Total-.- 386  00 

AM    IMIKjeiST    WHICH    AMXVALLT    COMSCMXa    IN 

■acaso  or  ts4.eeo,ooo  wosth  or  goods  and 
auiHias  oaTAtMXD  nou  othix  iNstrsruxa 

Baaed  on  Maine's  IMS  commercial  acreage 
ot  182.908  acres,  it  is  Immediately  apparent 
that  this  one  Industry  required  In  this  1 
year  in  excess  of  $34,000,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery, cbemlcais.  and  other  goods  procur- 
able only  from  the  Industrial  segment  of  the 
national  economy.  Nor  does  this  staggering 
procurement  commitment  take  into  consider- 
ation the  labor,  distribution — Including 
transportation — taxes.  Insurance.  Interest, 
and  marketing  serrlce  charges  required  for 
ultimate  delivery  of  the  crop  to  the  con- 
sumer's table. 

AN  iMuuaisT  Of  WHICH  THX  pxoDUcxa  sscxxvas 

ONLY  A  XKASONABLX  KXTITKN   rOB  HIS  UfUaia 

Many  fwtomaeis  have  the  Idea  that  they 
ware  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  po- 
tatoes last  year.  At  least  aa  far  as  farmer 
returns  go  and  after  considering  the  above 
production  cosU  the  facts  do  not  show  that  to 
be  the  case. 

It  Is  true  that  prlcea  last  year  were  high  by 
comparlaon  with  most  years.  The  grower 
did  do  better  than  usual,  but  his  "usual" 
Isn  t  Tery  hot. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  available 
the  average  Maine  fanner  cleared  somewhere 
aroxind  30  cents  a  bushel  (80  pounds)  last 
year  In  addition  to  hired  hand  wages  for 
htmsstf  for  the  days  he  worked.  Last  year 
was  one  of  the  good  years.  Many  years  he 
has  gotten  only  part  wages.  Some  years  he 
worked  the  whole  year  for  nothing  or  mort- 
gaged the  farm  to  pay  up  the  losses.  That  a 
when  potatoes  were  "cheap. " 

To  the  consumer  it  means  this.  When  she 
bought  a  10-pound  bag  of  Malice  poutoes  last 
winter  tha  grower  netted  about  5  cents  on 
than.  That's  wtiat  he  got  for  management 
and  risk  and  to  offset  the  losses  In  the  bad 
yaars.  Potato  growers  in  Maine  are  among 
the  most  skilled  and  efficient  in  the  country. 
Only  by  using  the  very  latest  In  scientific 
methods  and  working  from  dawn  to  dark 
through  the  rush  seasons  did  the  grower  suc- 
ceed In  clearing  that  5  cenu. 

Different  constimers  paid  different  prices 
for  these  10-pound  bags,  anywhere  from  38 
to  88  or  70  cents.  The  grower  gut  In  total 
about  24  cents  out  of  It.  Five  cents  of  that 
was  net.  The  rest  went  to  the  people  who 
packaged,  transported,  wholesaled,  and  re- 
tailed the  potatoes.  It  was  out  of  that  M 
eenu  that  arotind  8  cenu  waa  net.  And  that 
is  after  gleing  full  credit  fur  all  he  got  In 
the  way  of  Oovemment  paymenu. 

If  swtatosa  had  sold  cheap  enough  so  that 
the  farmer  cleared  ~>****'»g  the  aeseage  eon- 
suoMT  would  iMTs  saved  §•  or  80  centa  on  his 
year's  food  bUl  and.  in  fact,  if  the  potatoes 
were  given  away  at  the  farm,  the  consumer 
would  still  have  to  pay  from  15  to  48  cents 
pe:  10  pound  bag  to  cover  the  costs  of  dis- 
tribution aluoe. 


If  the  major  agricultural  economy  In  Maine 
Is  dependent  upon  the  stability  of  this  one 
crop,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  producers 
thus  engaged  is  directly  proportionate  to  that 
stability  and  so.  also,  the  standards  of  living 
of  those  elements  of  society  which  supply 
the  goods  and  services  required  by  the  potato 
growers. 

AN  INOtTSTKT  WHICH  IS  CONTINUAIXT  SEXXING 
INCaXASXD    XmCIZMCT    THROCGH    KESXAICH 

We  believe  that  Maine,  after  having  estab- 
lished Itself  early  In  the  twentieth  century 
ss  a  major  producer  of  Irish  potatoes,  has 
been  a  leader  in  soil-conservation  practices, 
production  efficiency,  and  marketing  Improve- 
ments. 

ThrouRh  the  continuing  endeavors  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  In 
cooper.itlon  with  the  Federal  Government, 
Maine  farmers  have  Increased  their  average 
per  acre  yields  from  260  bushels  in  1913  to 
278  bushels  during  193&-45  and  Anally  to 
380  bushels  for  1M8.  This  record  of  con- 
sistent Improvement  In  production  methods 
places  Maine  as  the  foremost  potato  produc- 
ing area  in  the  country  (15  percent  of  the 
total  I7nited  States  production ) .  Other  areas 
have  certainly  not  been  reluctant,  to  adopt 
these  measures  of  efficiency  and  know-how 
arising  from  Yankee  lx.telllgence  and  In- 
genuity. 

Aroostook  County,  the  principal  potato 
production  area  in  Maine,  was  one  of  the 
Initial  areas  In  the  coui.try  in  which  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  (erosion)  operated. 
Since  the  original  establishment  of  this 
service  In  1936.  Its  work  In  Aroostook  County 
has  expanded  tenfold.  Contour  cultivation, 
diversion  ditches,  terraces,  waterways,  strip 
cropping,  and  other  erosion  control  featives 
are  now  readily  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  all  Aroostook  growers. 

AN  IMOUSTXT  WHICH  HAS  WILLINGLT  COMPLIED 
WITH  ALL  RXQITXSTS  OF  THX  CNrTED  STATES 
DEP.\KTIif  4:  XT   OF    AOUCVLTXniE 

Later  the  Inauguration  of  production  con- 
trols me*,  the  same  acceptance  as  did  Intel- 
ligent soli  building  rotations.  land  care, 
fertility,  and  seed  selections.  The  following 
table  shows  goal  and  planted  acreage  for 
Maine  potatoes: 
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The  above  figures  Indicate  very  clearly  our 
willingness  and  intentions  to  comply  with 
Federal  requesU.  The  fact  that  during  this 
sanvs  period  we  Increased  our  efficiency  aa  Is 
reflected  in  our  Increased  yield  per  acre  will 
only  work  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  public 
in  the  long  run  but  any  corrective  action 
to  bring  production  In  line  with  demand 
should  be  in  keeping  with  sound  economics. 

When  this  country  was  plunged  into  World 
War  II.  the  Maine  potato  Indusury  answered 
the  challenge  by  producing  its  increased 
share  demanded  by  the  war  effort  as  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  following: 

Commercial    potato   planted   acreage 

Acrea 

IMi 139.  552 

1942 . 144.  104 

1M3 ^ «_„.^.-. - 195,215 

1944 195,  908 

1M5 210,  606 

To  further  point  up  the  extent  of  this 
achievement  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
during  these  war  years  35  percent  of  the 
peacetime  farm  labor  force  In  Aroostook 
County  migrated  cither  to  war  indusuiss  or 
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to  military  service  and  was  thus  lost  to  agri- 
culture. 

Despite  this  and  In  spite  of  a  shortage  of 
machinery  and  an  Inability  to  replace  worn 
out  equipment  the  job  was  done. 

What  seems  to  escape  the  thinking  of  many 
Americans  Is  that  food  was  as  lmp<Htant  to 
the  war  program  as  tanks,  planes,  and  guns. 
Pood  went  into  action  just  as  did  these 
tanks,  planes  and  guns  and  just  as  with  theee 
same  Items  turned  up  in  surpliis  alter  the 
shooting  stopped. 

Por  this  we  should  be  thankful. 

AM    IMDUSTBT    WHICH    W*3    THi:    FIXST    TO    SEEK 
BZADJt79TMENT  rKOM   WARTIME  CONDmONS 

During  the  reconversion  period  following 
thi  war,  potatoes,  among  other  commodities, 
were  under  the  so-called  Steagall  amend- 
ment, supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  for 
2  years  subsequent  to  the  war's  end  as  a 
means  of  enabling  an  orderly  return  and 
adjustment  to  the  supply  and  demand  re- 
quirements of  a  peacetime  economy.  Nat- 
urally the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
were  required  to  protect  producers  of  farm 
products  from  surpluses  created  as  a  result 
of  the  early  and  fortunate  clim&x  of  the  war. 
By  reason  of  the  production  and  distribution 
pattern  of  the  national  potato  crop,  the  sur- 
plu«-  for  the  Eastern  States  has  been  pushed 
back  onto  Maine  with  the  result  that  Gov- 
ernment-support commitments  In  that  State 
were  more  pronounced  The  coet  of  this 
operation  Is  properly  chargeable  to  wartime 
expedients,  the  aggregate  expense  of  which 
ultimately  defines  the  supreme  waste  Inci- 
dent to  wars. 

The  potato  ln4ustry  In  Maine  has  since 
1937  levied  upon  Itself  a  tax  of  1  cent  per 
barrel  In  order  to  secure  funds  to  carry  out 
advertising  and  research  studies. 

More  recently.  Maine  Imposed  upon  Itself 
a  marketing  agreement  and  order  as  a  further 
means  of  strenpthenlng  Its  position  on  the 
market  place.  This  feature  of  our  marketing 
practices  assures  the  commerclaJ  movement 
of  only  the  better  portion  of  the  State  crop. 

The  potato  Industry  on  a  national  level, 
under  Its  own  Initiative  and  leadership,  was 
the  first  and  today  remains  the  only  com- 
modity group  which  has  requested  of  Con- 
gress that  wartime  support  leglslstlon  be 
adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Our  Maine  potato  Industry  recognized  that 
support  levels  at  least  for  potatoes  should  be 
reduced  to  a  level  only  sufficient  to  provide 
Insurance  against  disastrous  losses  and  that 
production-  should  be  adjusted  to  demand. 
This  same  concept  was  endorsed  by  other 
potato  producing  areas  and  as  a  result.  Con- 
gress passed  In  June  1948  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1M8  which  with  respect  to  potatoes. 
authoriaed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  potatoes  at  60  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  to  further  limit  acreage  In  strict  con- 
formance with  estimated  demand. 

Insofar  as  the  State  of  Maine  is  concerned, 
this  has  resulted  In  the  reduction  of  potato 
acreage  to  below  the  prewar  figures  with  the 
same  high  degree  of  compliance  t>elng  main- 
tained. 
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Thi3  same  bill.  In  furtherance  of  the  public 
Interest,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  support  potatoes  In  certain  areas  only 
if  those  areas  operate  under  marketing 
agreements.  By  Insisting  that  marketing 
agreements  be  used  wherever  feasible.  Con- 
gress has  assured  the  public  that  only  the 
better  portion  of  the  crop  will  enter  the 
ccmmercial  market. 

The  limitations  and  provisions  Imposed  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1M8  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  suggested  to  Congress  by  the 
potato  Indtistry  and  these  same  salient  fea- 
tures have  been  repeatedly  reiterated  upon 
the  several  occasions  that  Industry  repre- 
sentatives have  appeared  before  congressional 
committees  considering  new  legislation  for 
potatoes 

The  1949  crop  Is  the  first  to  be  planted 
and  harvested  under  tills  new  legislation. 
Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
supporting  this  crop  will  be  far  less  than 
that  of  prior  years. 

AM    iMDnsraT    which    sscsa   omlt    msAarER 

nrSUEANCX     WTTB     PSOFITB     to     SB     OBTAINXD 

BT  iNDrvmuAL  irruaT  and  initiativk 
Certain  elements  In  the  press  would  Imply 
that  It  is  a  crime  for  a  farmer  to  make  any 
money  or  to  enjoy  any  of  the  luxuries  of 
today.  To  their  way  of  thinking,  the  farming 
element  of  our  society  should  be  considered 
as  peasants  to  be  denied  the  privileges  of 
the  automobile,  the  telephone,  electric  pow«, 
and  advanced  edtication. 

We  believe  that  a  stabilized  and  reasonably 
prosperous  agriculture  Is  a  primary  pre- 
requisite for  a  healthy  national  economy. 
History  will  show  that  all  major  depressions 
started  at  the  farm  level.  The  support 
program  for  potatoes,  under  existing  legis- 
lation. Is  In  the  nature  of  fire  Insurance 
on  the  grower's  Investment.  Tlje  1M9  sup- 
port level  erf  60  percent  parity  certainly  does 
not  Insure  a  profit;  in  fact,  only  the  most 
efficient  operations  would  break  even  with 
the  market  at  support  levels. 


!■  Defense  of  America 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  14  (.leffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13),  1949 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "In 
Defense  of  America."  written  by  Walter 
Winchell  and  published  in  Coronet  mag- 
azine for  October  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XM  DcrsMsx  or  amekica 
(By  Walter  WincheU) 

History  records  that  Ben  Pranklln  landed 
In  Philadelphia  nearly  two-and-a  half  cen- 
turies ago  and  walked  up  the  street  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  under  each  arm.  He  used  the 
next  67  years  of  ills  life  proving  that  at  the 
very  same  time  he  also  carried  a  printing 
press  in  his  heart. 

Having  no  congressional  appropriations  at 
his  disposal.  Ben's  sole  assets  were  that  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  he  was  willing 
to  work  to  get  It.  He  had  an  early  grasp  of 
fundamentals:  he  discovered  that  a  wheel 
with  two  handles  on  it — a  wheelb^urow — 
could  be  used  by  an  editor  for  delivering  his 
circulation  to  his  readers. 


It  was  American  of  Ben  Pranklln  to  rely 
on  himself — to  do  the  job  himself  and  de- 
vise a  better  way  to  do  It — by  which  every- 
body profited.  But  It  has  also  become  very 
American,  unfortunately,  to  take  the  whole 
thing  for  granted. 

Not  only  this  country,  but  this  clvlllzatioa. 
was  built  by  men  who.  In  relying  on  them- 
selves, found  a  better  way  for  the  world. 
Mathematically,  that  seems  to  prove  that 
the  only  peojrfe  the  world  can  really  rely 
on — are  the  people  who  rely  on  themselves. 
There  Is  no  liberal  advance  In  the  last 
30  years  that  this  reporter  hasn't  supported. 
But  his  whole  experience  Is  that.  In  the  show- 
down, the  acts  of  a  man  himself  will  help 
him  far  more  than  any  acts  of  Congress. 

I  favor  a  housing  bill,  but  I  also  know 
there  was  a  terrible  housing  shortage  when 
Lincoln  was  bom  because  the  cabin  had 
only  three  sides.  There  were  no  shower 
baths  In  the  prairie  schooners,  either.  But 
tlie  pioneers  faced  the  West  with  a  child 
on  one  shoulder  and  their  rtfles  on  the  other. 
Par  more  than  the  history  of  their  accom- 
plishments Is  the  tradition  by  which  they 
accomplished  it. 

It  was  an  American  custom  In  those  days 
to  regard  every  handicap  as  a  personal  chal- 
lenge. If  they  hadn't  accepted  It  as  a  per- 
sonal challenge,  Kentucky,  for  Instance, 
would  stUl  be  In  the  "Barrens" — instead  of 
the  land  of  the  bluegrass  thoroughbreds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  cataloging  how 
much  the  Nation  laC'.s.  it  is  about  time  we 
register  how  much  we  take  for  granted.  Por 
Instance,  If  Charles  Goodyear  hadn't  gone 
broke  a  half-dozen  times,  there  wouldn't  be 
any  tires  on  cars — because  we  wouldn't  have 
vulcanized  rubber.  If  John  Erlcson  hadnt 
backed  his  fantastic  Ideas  with  his  last  few 
pennies,  ships  would  still  be  using  paddle 
wheels  instead  of  propellers. 

If  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  hadn't  backed 
an  idea  (which  liad  failed  for  5.000  years), 
the  continent  wouldn't  be  crossed  in  a  night 
by  air  lines.  We  may  owe  only  a  nickel  to 
the  telephone  company  when  we  pick  up  a 
phone,  but  this  civilization  cant  begin  to 
measure  its  debts  to  Alexander  Graham  BelL 
Everybody  knows  that  care  should  be  pro- 
Tided  for  the  aged.  Social  secxirlty,  alter  a 
man  or  woman  has  worked  a  lifetime.  Is  an 
obligation  on  the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 
But  as  Mr.  Jtistice  Holmes  pointed  out.  this 
is  hardly  a  new  discovery,  having  been  writ- 
ten In  the  Ten  Commandments  under  the 
simple  title  of  "honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother." 

However,  when  our  cousins  In  London  man. 
age  to  distill  a  slogan  of  "security  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave."  It  is  reversing  the  proc- 
ess. It  would  have  been  pretty  tinattractlre 
in  the  early  days  of  this  Nation.  The  British 
Labor  Party  would  have  trailed  a  bad  last  in 
any  early  American  election,  becaxise  the 
young  and  vigorous  Republic  had  a  simple 
slogan  which  everybody  believed.  It  was  as 
crisp  as  New  England  bacon — but  as  nourish- 
ing as  Pennsylvania  buckwheat.  The  Co- 
lonials simply  said:  "Beaten  paths  are  for 
beaten  men." 

The  first  great  miracle  of  clvlllxation  is 
that,  like  the  human  body,  tt  nox  only  works. 
It  grows — and  much  faster  than  people  real- 
ize. Thus,  in  1945,  Henry  Wallace  produced 
a  Ijest-seller  by  promising  a  millennlumr— 
called  Sixty  Million  Jobs.  By  1948,  the  capi- 
talistic system  wtilch  he  criticizes  so  bitterly 
had  63,000.000  people  at  work  in  industries, 
many  of  which  didn't  exist  a  centtiry  ago 
and  which  no  man  living  then  could  have 
predicted.  It  should  produce  some  humility 
to  legtslatcrs  to  recognize  that  they  do  not 
produce  the  civilization  they  ptirport  to  reg- 
ulate. 

Certainly  the  legislators  should  prevent 
people  from  speeding  70  miles  an  hour — but 
school  children  should  also  be  taught  that 
It  is  Individuals  like  Henry  Ford  and  his 
Model  T  who  put  America  on  wheels — and 
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UMt  buai*«*  of  thnwndb  ot  workan  turn 
•M  «iC  bad  wwry  BorDlag  at  7  ».  m.  in  0»- 
ttott  to  kMp  tlkMn  roOtnc- 

It  la  omemmmrj  tliat  a  10-man  InterBtat« 
OmanvTca  Onwarilaatoii  rafulata  rallroada, 
tat  avary  aebool  child  ■l>o<ya  alao  taam  tiMt. 
aa  tba  Supar  Chlal  raaca  tbroa(h  tiM  aifht. 
tba  work  and  akitt  oC  tbuMaaiidi  o<  hictuj 
tnun«^  tnra  and  vaaaaa  air  ndiaf  te  tba 
cab  with  th«  anglnaar.  aad  Uiat  tha  dMt  of 
ratla  utMlcr  his  throtUa  la  Xh»  ctronc 
baat  of  S.OOO  7«an  o;  clTUlaattoo. 
Tba  rtamatoyuaa  ot  everr  a«*.  tha  Ruey 
LoQ^k.  alaraja  aaaka  tttatr  bid  for  power  on 
tba  aaaa  tbaaaa— "Bvary  Man  a  Klm^"  But 
tba  avan^a  skaa  today  woiiUlot  aooapt  the 
Itvtec  ataadarda  <M  tba  kU>«a  of  oiUy  a  oan- 
tovy  apk.  tf  f or  ao  otbar  loaaoai  tbaa  aaodern 
ptaaaMaf.  Uam  — b  dp  you  auppoaa  LoiUa 
xrv  would  baraglTaB  for  1  ouaoa  of  pent- 
cUUn?  Banry  Vni  would  hava  given  bal! 
of  gnfland  for  tbc  aerrtces  of  oaa  naodcrD 
dentut. 

What  do  you  think  modem  anaatheala 
bava  kaaa  worth  to  Napotaon  In  bU 
of  pbyalcnl  acoay?  Think  of  tba  kMig 
a  boraaback  Waablnfton 
woQld  bava  baan  aavad  if  there 
bad  been  a  tonff-dlatanc*  telephone  betireen 
Moun*  Vamon  and  IfootlceUn  And  what 
Patrtck  Hanry  wouldn't  have  given  for  only 
15  mlnutaa  on  a  mtcropboae. 

A  true  parapactlea  of  the  Industrial  rev- 
oluttoa  la  poaalMe  now  Oreat  IneaattOQa 
have  dona  far  Bora  than  elevate  the  standard 
of  ItTing.  They  have  opanad  up  vast  new 
Balds  ol  service.  Innoeatlona.  and  Unprove- 
Biant.  Ptr  example.  It  has  bean  aatlmated 
Ibat  tba  Amartean  acooomy  of  183S  required 
I  dIfM  aan  worfctng  oo  farma  to  sxipport  every 
two  Drtng  In  the  city  But  the  threablag 
machine  changed  all  that.  Now.  two  man 
w:th  tba  proper  machinery  can  support  eight 
men  working  In  tba  ractorles.  And  those 
factoriaa  turn  out  the  motorcan.  the  radloa. 
the  msgartnaa  and  newspapcra — and  the 
mach Inary— which  create  the  better  modern 
Ufa  for  aU  of  tbam. 

I  A  TOMig  man  today  has  a  thousand  op- 
portunttles  for  every  one  which  existed  In 
ITH.  The  new.  eonplex  ciTUtratlon  U  plead- 
ing for  gaatoa  to  improve  tt  and  for  mtlllona 
of  akniad  paople  to  run  tt 

To  approach  life  with  the  phUoaophy  that 
there  la  aothing  new  under  the  run.  that  tba 
greateat  ittarrnwlaa  have  been  made,  doea 
mora  than  deny  tba  fundamenui  tradition 
of  the  American  BapObUc  It  denies  every 
biHBBB  bolag  arbo  bellevea  In  his  chief  ro- 
wanea    that  of  hla  own  life 

In  the  llfrtlma  of  mlddle-sgatf  paople  now 
ttnng.  they  have  aaen  the  world 
three  timaa  and  each  of  thcaa 
changed  the  world  more  than  anything 
which  occurred  in  the  last  four  tbotiaand. 
The  automobile  gave  each  family  a  daily 
radius  10  tlmea  that  of  an  emperor  of  only 
100  years  ago.  The  radio  enabled  bis  mind 
to  ctrcumnaTlgata  the  globe  at  tha  rate  of 
1S6.300  mllea  a  aaeood.  The  flying  machine 
enabled  him  to  meaaure  latitude  by  the  sec- 
ond hand  on  hla  wrist  wstch 

If  twentletb.century  man  la  in  a  quandary. 
It  Is  because  he  cannot  fit  his  broader  soul 
Into  tha  old.  familiar  narrow  nlchea  But 
he  need  not  go  queating  tor  "something  In 
which  to  believe  "  From  tha  hoot  of  the 
Dleael  In  the  night  to  the  muaic  of  his  radio, 
the  twentieth  century  answers  that  question 
for  him.  The  answer  la:  "Man — believe  In 
jouraelf.'' 

The  early  American  coloolata  ware  mora 
right  than  even  they  knew  In  relying  oo 
Individual  effort.  The  great  mllaatooaa  of 
liuman  iwtigraaa  are  not  in  tha  namaa  of  em- 
parcrs.  klnga.  coograaaaa.  parllamcnu  or  bat- 
Uaa;  they  are  tha  obOMa  of  Individual  men. 
Anthony  Van  Leauwanbock.  a  Dutchman. 
bant  a  piece  of  glaas  In  1C77  and  his  mlcro- 
acopa  dlacovarad  tbe  world  of  geraaa.  which  •* 
why  you  are  going  to  Uve  «0  yeara  kM^ar  than 


his  geoeratloa;  OapwalMMk  a  Pole.  < 
In  1&30  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the 
sun  and  the  whole  heavena  (all  Into  place. 
WUllaa  Harvey,  an  Englishman,  dlacovered 
In  ItM  that  the  blood  drculatea.  and  hun- 
drada  of  mUMona  of  people,  yat  unborn,  were 
liberated  from  beds  of  psln;  Jamaa  Watt,  a 
•eot.  In  1765,  invented  the  steam  engine  and 
the  world  leaped  shrad  2.000  years  In  M 
hours;  Bl  Whitney,  an  American.  Invented 
the  cotton  gin  In  1794  and  the  world  waa 
able  to  afford  a  cotton  shirt  (or  lU  back: 
Tbomaa  Jefferson  made  both  physical  and 
financial  sacrlfloes  to  write  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  poor  In  his  old 
a0t  baoavae  this  vary  uncommon  man  had 
apmal  mvcb  of  his  time  In  giving  common 
men  a  Bill  of  Rlghu. 

Beyond  our  wildest  dreams,  the  twenty- 
first  will  be  the  century  of  the  common  man. 
not  because  the  Henry  Wallaces  promise  It 
but  because  some  very  uncommon  men  are 
going  to  discover.  Invent,  and  produce  It. 

Right  now.  In  the  great  laboratories  and 
tiny  attics  of  this  country,  a  ftreater  clvlllxs- 
tton  is  Incubating  It  will  come  In  the  form 
of  succeaaful  challenges  to  previously  ac- 
cepted truths.  The  great  Kettering  has 
been  trying  to  answer  the  child's  question. 
"Why  are  the  leavea  green?"  That  opens  the 
new  'vorld  of  chlorophyl.  and  when  that 
aagle  forasula  la  aolved.  the  great  tropical 
Jimglaa.  which  w  now  call  the  green  hell. 
may  well  t>ecome  the  green  heaven,  a  aource 
of  miraclea  employing  the  stored  power  of 
the  sun. 

Out  on  lonely  mountains,  sclentlstji  are 
studying  the  Aurora  Borealls.  When  the 
great  Northern  Ughu  aend  their  flaraa  to 
the  aanlth.  s  vast  network  of  telephone  com- 
munication Instantly  opens.  Aa  Intently  as 
If  they  were  plotting  an  enemy  air  fleet  wing- 
ing toward  our  dtles.  the  actentlsta  maric 
every  flicker  In  the  aky.  Why?  Became  they 
are  Intaraated  In  knowing. 

And  what  good  Is  that?  When  Prof. 
Michael  Faraday  waa  working  on  the  storage 
battery,  one  of  his  studenta  asked  him 
what  were  Its  poaalbllltlea.  "I  don't  know." 
shrxigged  Paraday — and  added  firophetlcally : 
"What  are  the  poaalbtlitles  of  a  newborn 
babe?" 

The  lights  on  Broadway  and  the  sub- 
marine beneath  the  surface  are  varlatlona 
of  Paraday's  babe.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
Aurora  Borealls  may  be  harneaaed  one  day  as 
the  great  Niagara  of  the  aky?  The  twentieth 
century  haa  proven  that  there's  more  than  a 
sermon  in  a  stone:  there's  a  world  of  power 
In  an  atom' 

ScientUu  operate  on  a  basis  of  cauae  and 
aBaet  If  we  consider  the  whole  world  aA  a 
laboratory,  and  a  hundred  years  as  an  hotir. 
the  American  system  emerges  as  more  than  a 
mere  philoaophy  The  fact  U  that,  over  the 
years  wherever  and  whenever  private  property 
and  free  enterprise  have  dlaappaared  the 
freedom  of  men  ar.d  their  mladi  has  dis- 
appeared with  it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  free  enterprlae. 
at  minimum,  la  tha  guaraiuea  of  the  contin- 
uance of  free  speech,  a  free  praaa  and  free 
aasembly.  At  maximum.  It  can  be  argued 
that  free  enterprise  is  the  cause  of  them 

Practically,  the  experiment  to  prove  this 
Is  too  dan^rous  to  perform.  We  can  never 
yield  our  free  enterprlae  in  the  hope  that 
freemen  wUl  still  exUt — becauae  then  the 
world  could  enter  the  second  Dark  Ages.  In 
(act.  our  aystem  works  so  well  that  the  to- 
talltarlans  miut  erect  an  iron  curtain — not 
to  keep  ua  out.  but  to  keep  their  poor  serfs 
from  seeing  bow  well  It  works. 

In  the  vernacular,  the  conunon-senae  ap- 
proach aooetlmea  cuu  through  whole  balaa 
of  laamad  manuacrlpt.  Soma  years  ago.  a 
prominent  labor  leader  stood  before  tha  desk 
of  the  Praaldent  of  the  United  SUtaa.  "I'm 
for  free  enterprlae."  he  said,  "becauae  out- 
alde  of  government,  that  la  the  only  place 
a  man  can  And  a  )ob." 


Ralph  Waido  Emerson,  our  great  Amarioan 
phlloaopher.  adviaed  young  people  "to  hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  atar— to  hang  right  on^ 
and  there  you  are."  This  reporter,  also  an 
optlalat.  cant  help  but  add  that  modern 
talMOOpaa  have  discovered  that  there  are 
more  atars  than  people — mure  than  enough 
to  go  around. 

Horace  Greeley  may  have  had  to  do  aome 
thliilcing  in  order  to  aay  In  the  nineteenth 
oantury  "Oo  west,  young  man.  go  wast." 
But  opportunity  has  Increased  so  much  since 
then  that  it's  even  easier  to  be  a  sage  today. 
The  soundest  advice  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury la  simply  this:  "Oo  on.  young  man.  go 
on." 


Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  coloxado 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news  Item 
In  my  own  home-town  paper,  the  Fort 
CoUins  Coloradoan  Is  quite  interesting. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  has 
had  its  most  successful  jrear:  as  the 
news  item  states,  more  than  a  million 
people  vbited  the  park  during  the  tour- 
ist season  In  1949.  which  was  10  percent 
over  the  number  visiting  It  in  1948. 

When  more  than  400.000  people  visit 
a  national  park  in  1  month,  the  impor- 
tance of  properly  supporting  the  upkeep 
of  such  vacational  areas  is  l)eyond  ques- 
tion, and  I  might  add  in  closing,  this  ts 
only  the  l>eginnlng. 

The  news  item  is  as  follows: 

NATIONAL     PASK     SITS     SXCOaO    FOX     TXAVKL 

■ETxa  Paxk — Setting  a  new  all-time  record, 
1.138.163  persons  visited  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  during  the  1M9  tourist  sea- 
aon.  Park  Superintendent  David  H.  Canfleld 
reported  today.  This  was  an  Increaae  of 
10  a  percent  over  the  1M8  travel  year  total. 

The  visitors,  he  added,  arrived  in  314.S41 
automobUes  and  came  from  all  the  48  Statea. 
four  poaaeaalona.  and  39  foreign  countrlea. 
Travel  from  Colorado  repreaented  29  percent 
of  the  total. 

Auguat  had  a  travel  record  of  403.528  per- 
sons,  with  August  7  setting  the  1-day  record 
for  the  park  with  19.718  persons  entering. 


Water,  Resources,  Jobs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  cALxroxNu 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Western  States  Democratic  Conference 
held  at  San  Francisco  on  September  18 
and  19  waa  entitled  "Land.  Water,  and 
Jobs."  As  a  member  of  the  panel  on 
water  and  power.  I  wish  to  Include  my 
remarks  for  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

I  am  vary  glad  that  the  emphasU  of  this 
conferanca  la  falling  on  the  question  "What 
do  are  do.  now  and  tomorrow?"  Becauae  that 
la  exactly  the  queatlon  that  I,  as  a  Member 
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of  the  Hotiaa  of  Rcpreaentatives,  find  myself 
confronted  with  at  the  end  of  every  day,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

We  vote  on  questions  in  the  House  every 
day:  what  we  aay  la,  "we  decide  them."  But 
one  thing  I  have  learned  in  Congress  is  that 
we  very  seldom  decide  a  question  finally  by 
voting  on  it  once.  If  one  final  vote  could 
hate  decided  whether  and  how  to  develop 
western  water  resources,  we  wouldn't  need  to 
be  here  today.  We  are  not  the  first  western- 
er* to  see  the  need  for  Federal  help  to  develop 
our  waters,  to  create  homes  and  a  livelihood 
for  families  on  the  land,  to  develop  power  to 
create  Jobe,  to  guard  against  private  monop- 
oly and  speculation  in  the  benefits  of  public 
water  and  public  power. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  predecessors  saw  these 
things  clearly,  and  were  holding  citizens' 
congresses  every  year  to  talk  western  water — 
resources — Joba.  After  more  than  a  decade 
of  those  annual  congresses  they  finally  per- 
suaded the  National  Congresa  to  paaa  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  to  give  them  what 
they  wanted.  That  was  one  decision,  and  a 
grand  one;  that  law  is  stUl  a  very  good  law. 
But  a  good  law  not  followed  up  with  ap- 
propriations of  the  right  kind  and  amount  is 
not  enough  to  do  the  Job. 

Here  in  California  we  fought  through  a 
whole  series  of  decisions  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture trying  to  get  our  Central  Valley  waters 
developed.  That  was  in  the  1930's.  People 
were  telling  each  other  then  just  what  Oscar 
Chapman  told  the  California  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  the  other  day:  "You  can  have 
high-cost  and  Insufficient  power  which  means 
cheep  muscle;  or  you  can  have  low-cost  and 
plentiful  j)ower  which  means  employment 
and  high  wages.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
Central  Valley  development  in  a  few  words." 
So  in  1933  the  people  of  California  voted  at  a 
special  election  that  they  wanted  public 
water  and  power  development,  and  no  mo- 
nopoly.    That    was   another    decision. 

Here  we  meet  again.  Just  as  the  National 
Irrigation  Congresses  used  to  meet  In  the 
1890's,  and  just  as  the  citizens  of  California 
used  to  congregate  before  they  went  to  the 
polls  in  1933.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
Is  to  validate,  to  Implement,  to  carry  for- 
ward to  completion  the  great  enterprise  of 
wes;era  water  development  that  our  pred- 
ecessors started — that  the  National  Con- 
gress wrote  into  reclamation  law  in  1902 — 
and  that  the  people  of  California  declared 
they  wanted  for  Central  Valley  in  1933. 

So  the  question,  "What  do  we  do.  now  and 
tomorrow?  ■  is  the  right  one.  In  the  next 
couple  minutes  I  want  to  offer  specific  sug- 
gestions on  what  some  of  the  answers  ought 
to  be 

1.  We  want  t>ls  session  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate for  a  steam  plant  and  for  power 
transmlaslon  lines  in  Central  Valley.  I  have 
In  my  hand  the  text  of  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  California  In  1933,  saying  In  so 
many  words  that  Is  what  they  wanted.  The 
preaent  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
paaaed  a  bill  containing  those  appropriations, 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  other  body  left 
■them  out  (with  about  one  exception)  and 
nobody  even  Introduced  an  amendment  or 
made  a  fight  on  the  floor  to  put  them  in. 
Fortunately  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees  on  this  bill,  who  is  par- 
ticipating with  us  in  this  conference,  Is  a 
stanch  friend  of  western  reclamation.  Tou 
can  tell  him  now  that  you  want  him  to 
atand  firm  for  the  bill  the  way  the  House 
wrote  it.  and  against  the  weak  measure  that 
was  allowed  to  come  through  the  other  body. 

2.  The  basla-wlde  plan  for  reclamation  of 
Central  Valley,  aa  you  know,  haa  Just  gone 
to  Congress  with  the  consent  of  President 
Truman.  So  has  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Reorganization  headed  by  ex-Presl- 
dent  Hoover.  This  matter  of  reclaiming 
the  w.tters  of  the  West  is  not  political  Both 
President  Truman  and  ex-Presldent  Hoover 
afree  that  water  development  must  be  unl- 
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fled;  there  ahould  be  only  one  agency,  not 
two.    Therefore, 

3.  We  can  ask  Congress  to  move  toward 
defeat  of  the  special  Interests  that  work  so 
tirelessly  to  defeat  reclamation,  by  acting 
promptly  on  Congressman  Cecil  Whiti's  bill 
to  unify  all  reclamation  work  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

4.  We  can  ask  Congress  to  place  all  re- 
sponsibility for  Central  Valley  reclamation 
in  the  sole  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

6.  We  can  ask  the  preaent  Senate  why  it 
neglects  to  act  on  the  Engle-Mlller  bill  that 
the  House  passed  long  ago,  to  unify  reclama- 
tion on  the  American  River  and  integrate  it 
with  the  Central  Valley  project. 

6.  We  can  ask  that  the  persistent  attempt 
to  nibble  away  at  the  vitals  of  the  antlmo- 
nopoly  provisions  of  reclamation  law  be 
struck  down  every  time  they  are  made,  and 
that  Members  of  Congresa  recognize  for  what 
they  are  the  repetitious  harassments  of 
reclamation  officials  for  their  determination 
to  enforce  those  antlmonopoly  protections. 

7.  We  can  ask  Congress  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  qualified  veterans  and  other  citizens 
to  make  their  homes  and  livelihood  on  the 
land  at  an  early  date,  by  authorizing  the 
Government  to  purchase  holdings  of  excess 
lands  under  reclamation  law,  as  was  done  In 
Columbia  Basin. 

I  remember  in  March  1948  when  the  elec- 
tric clocks  In  the  factories,  offices,  homes,  and 
even  on  the  billboards  of  California  began 
to  run  slower,  when  the  State  adopted  day- 
light-saving time  to  save  power;  when  the 
San  Francisco  newspapers  carried  the  banner 
headline:  "AFL  raps  power  set-up";  when 
the  State  department  of  Industrial  relations 
reported  that  becauae  of  power  shortage  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  5,000  workers 
around  this  bay  dropped  from  $62.04  In  Feb- 
ruary to  $53.17  in  March;  when  power — 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  spare  next 
time — had  to  be  sent  Into  the  Central  Val- 
ley from  southern  California;  when  the 
farmers  had  their  Irrigation  stopped  because 
the  power  companies  pulled  the  switches.  I 
remember  distinctly,  and  so  do  many  of  you. 

The  answer  we  make  to  the  question, 
"What  do  we  do,  now  and  tomorrow?"  will 
tell  whether  we  have  man-made  emergen- 
cies like  that  again.  They  will  tell  whether 
we  are  going  to  bring  to  completion  the 
grand  enterprises  for  the  West  that  the  peo- 
ple started  by  their  decisions  In  1902  and 
1933. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Foley,  Under 
Secretary  of  tkc  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Edward  H.  Foley,  Jr..  before  the  tax  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Saturday.  October  8,  1949: 

THI  CUaSENT  ECONOMIC  STrtJATION 

Today  Is  a  roost  happy  one  for  me.  My 
appearance  this  afternoon  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  newly  organized  tax  section  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  affords  me 
an  opportunity  to  combine  two  very  pleaa- 
ant  experiences. 

First  of  all,  it  enables  me  to  resume  my 
contracts  with  the  members  of  this  associa« 


tlon  In  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing a  meml>er  for  almost  20  years.  And  sec- 
ondly, It  brings  me  back  home  to  Syracuse 
where  I  was  born  and  lived  for  almost  half 
my  life — an  occasion  to  which  I  have  looked 
ahead  for  some  time  with  keen  anticipation. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
In  the  company  of  my  old  friend  and  asao- 
clate,  Oeorge  Scboeneman,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  have  this  chance  to 
talk  to  you  briefly  about  the  business  situa- 
tion. 

Now  you  may  wonder  why  I  am  talking  on 
this  subject  to  a  group  of  lawyera  who  in 
the  main,  I  realize,  are  p>rlmarlly  interested 
in  Federal  tax  questions.  I  am  doing  ao  with 
the  knowledge  that  all  tax  problems  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  our  basic  economy  and  with  the  hope 
that  you  as  lawyers  might  be  interested  In 
hearing  what  we  In  the  Treasury  envisage  in 
this  field  for  the  Immediate  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

The  business  trends  of  the  past  aeveral 
months,  as  revealed  by  the  financial  statlstlca 
complied  Just  prior  to  the  Inception  ot  tha 
coal  and  steel  strikes — have  shown  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  the  basically  strong  eco- 
nomic situation  that  is  being  maintained 
today  throughout  the  country. 

The  best  proof  of  this  Is  seen  In  the  per- 
sonal Income  figures,  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  cover  all 
Incomes  received  by  Individuals  from  all 
sources.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
In  this  connection  that  during  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year,  a  period  which  some 
have  characterized  as  a  "business  recession," 
the  level  of  personal  Income  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  was  higher  this  year  than  during 
the  comparable  period  last  year. 

Most  encouraging  Is  the  high  level  of  retail 
sales.  Sales  figures  usually  indicate  how 
rapidly  people  are  taking  goods  off  the  mar- 
ket; and  this.  In  the  end,  should  determine 
how  high  a  pnxluction  level  we  may  expect 
to  maintain. 

Total  retail  sales,  according  to  Department 
of  Commerce  figures,  have  been  maintained 
at  a  very  high  level.  Sales  in  August  were 
only  3  percent  below  those  In  the  same  month 
last  year. 

But  the  dollar  totals  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  While  average  retail  prices  in  August 
were  slightly  below  last  year's  prices,  the  real 
physical  volume  of  goods  moving  off  retailers' 
shelves  and  out  of  dealers'  showTooms  has 
actually  been  running  higher  than  last  year. 

This  Is  a  significant  fact  to  keep  In  mind. 
It  means  that  (X)nsumers  have  shown  no  In- 
tention of  curtiUlng  their  over-all  spending. 
Although  they  are  spending  a  little  leas  this 
year  for  clothing  and  other  Items,  they  are 
actually  spending  more  for  automobiles. 

A  strong  bulwark  for  this  high  level  of  re- 
tail sales  has  been  the  record  volume  of  sav- 
ings In  the  hands  of  consumers.  The  total 
liquid  assets  of  individuals  remain  at  $200.- 
000,000,000,  the  highest  level  on  record. 
People  now  hold  $22,000,000,000  in  currency. 
These  holdings,  however,  have  been  reduced 
by  $2,000,000,000  since  December  1946.  They 
hold  $41,000,000,000  in  demand  deposlU, 
which  are  down  $3,000,000,000  since  Decem- 
ber 1947.  Savings  accounts  of  individuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  risen  to  a  new  record 
level  of  168.000.000,000;  and  holdings  of  Fed- 
eral securities  have  been  Increaaed  to  $69.- 
000,000.000. 

This  huge  volume  of  liquid  savings  con- 
stitutes a  backlog  of  stored-up  purchasing 
power.  In  the  months  ahead,  the  possession 
of  adequate  savings  will  continue  to  en- 
courage liberal  buying  from  current  income. 

Other  factors  of  basic  strength  have  also 
helped  keep  the  business  readjustment  with- 
in a  limited  area.  Notably  absent  from  the 
I»'esent  picture  has  been  the  forced  liquida- 
tion of  goods  and  commodities  from  specu- 
lative  accounu   and    business    Inventortea. 
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I  shiMklcr  to  thlnfc 
tf  a  BinAlv  «»• 
Urn: 

tmautct  vn- 
imtM  arc  low. 
la  rawniT  avallabia.     Public 
ta  U»a  acrangUi  of  our  bar.fcing 
b«  tnmtm.     Atoo^  aa. 
c€  ttoa  0»ll«4atataa 
la  «odaf  Uw  fMlanHi  «< 
giatmiTj  and  world  paaea    la  bayond 


It   altar   Wcrtd 
ordarly.     Our* 

tbar*  baa  baen  octttMc 


War  n  bai 
tnc  (b«  postwar 


1!7  baT«  baan  wax 
any  f  ulkJWi  ta  tlMlr  tavantorj  pollctaa.  hav- 
ti^  ta  aatod  ttoa  poaalbUity  o(  invcDiory  loaaaa 
If  prieaa  atewM  dacllot  aa  tbey  did  after  tbc 
Pirat  World  War.    Sldcka  ot  goods  hare  n- 

kln  tatatlnn  toaalaa. 

1  no  Hniaalina  of  «DO«a  to  pay 

a  pwaly  voluntary 

!•  iiiia  I .  tto  twiaal  baalnaaa  iltua- 

and  oa  an  tn- 
foaa<at1oa  tbaa  that  aftar 
tba  PUat  World  War. 

There  ba<  baan  aome  Invantory  raadjoat- 
mant,  aa  you  art  wrU  aware,  wbteto  baa  bacn 
uadar  way  Haaa  ttaa  lattar  part  of  IMS  But 
thte  i««4]ualiMBt  baa  baac  Maoeiatad  with 
ttoa  iwWna  ta  aoraal  aaopatttlva  condlttona 
aa«  aaasMl  bvyan'  iMrfeata.  It  baa  baaa  an 
••acttv*  protactloo  afalnst  an  ovaraztendad 
•eoaomy  and  a  oonaaquant  buainaai  reoaa- 
^  alsa.  To  a  larta  extant.  It  arpiatna  wbjr  tbe 
'  '  I  ao  ftnaly  against  dafla- 


tba  war  ended  it  was  raeog- 
bcrtasaa  of  conaumar  goods 
which  craatad  tba  sailers'  market*  of  tha 
early  poatwar  ysars  oouid  not  eckntinua  In- 
deAnltaly.  Kvantually  It  was  nacaaaary  to 
g«t  back  to  aoriaal  eookpcUtlTa  conditions. 
uad  to  tba  aoTMal  boycrs'  markats  under 
wbleb  this  eountry  la  tha  paat  haa  grown 


This  return  to  a  mnra  normal 
Ura  aeoaomy  has  actuaUy  baan  folaff  oa 
slnea  tha  Tcry  doaa  of  tha  war.  Some  lux- 
ury indostrlca  were  allactad  In  1946.  ila- 
chlna  tools,  auto  tlraa.  radloa.  and  others  fol- 
lowed in  1M7  Tcztllca.  shoes,  auto  trucks. 
furniture,  household  aqutpnwnt.  and  varlotu 
other  latfvbtrtea  started  their  adjustment 
in  the  aprtag  of  IMS.  Others,  such  aa  rayon 
and  crude  petroJauat.  Arat  began  to  esperl- 
ecoe  buyers'  marlteta  only  a  few  months  ago. 
By  this  time,  many  of  the  adjtistments  have 
pr•etlcal^y  been  completed;  and.  in  a  num- 
ber of  Industries.  slgriUVrant  upturns  In  ac- 
tlrtty  have  occurred  Just  recently.  Thaae 
have  been  sufBcleot  to  raise  the  Federal 
Board  Index  of  production  to  170  In 
from  103  in  July.  Further  Improve- 
laa  oeeurred  la  flaplMitoer.  This  has 
Btrai^thaned  the  eeaploymant  picture. 
R  Is  dear  that,  with  consumer  tneamae 
at  doaa  to  raeard  levels  and  wuh 
I  of  purchasing  power 
^rau  aa  well  aa 
itm  ilaaa  tha  war  have 


or  plaaty  renimtag.  at 
to  do  that, 
eountry  have  spaaft  Uia  trcmcndoua 


BUfB  or  |iBJ)OO.tOO.OOO  In  eoaatmctloo  and 
modernisation  of  planu  and  for  naw  equip* 
mcnt. 

With  theaa  haga  outUys  for  capital  pur- 
poaaa.  our  baMaMHaan  are  showing  their 
ilalwialiianiiii  to  make  nee  of  recent  dU- 
tijiwlaa  and  Improved  technlquee  to  In- 
crwwe  the  efficiency  ot  their  pbmt  opera- 
tion*, better  their  products,  and  broaden 
their  Bkarkeu 

Aa  you  krxjw.  the  recent  war  coMpraaaart 
many  decades  of  experimentation  and  re- 
search  Into  a  few  brief  years  The  develop- 
^aat  at  atomic  fisalon  and  Its  poaalbllttlea 
In  our  future  la.  oT  onurae.  the  one  out- 
Btaodlag  tferalopokent  which  Immediately 
comes  to  mind. 

But  It  Is  laaa  oTten   realized   that  other 

ly.  thoee 
op  ta  tba  tarm  "elec- 
tronics"— have  already  found  their  way  Into 
many  aapecta  oT  our  dally  lives.  They  are 
of  vital  Importance  today  In  Industry,  avla- 
uoBi.  navigation,  eonunualaatlor.  and  a  great 

In  the  aiatal  Induatry.  for  esampte.  elec- 
tronics haa  Bade  it  poealble  to  pick  out  Oawa 

tha  foMtag  oUll.  At  another  atage.  the  heat 
of  molten  metals  Is  precisely  controlled  by 
tha  aid  oT  an  electronic  device  which  teojrda 
the  amount  of  light  given  off  during  tha 
or  aMltlng 

baattng  and  new  developmenu 

tronlc  technlquaa.  Moak  of  us  have  only 
recently  read  oT  aBpartaMBta  with  electronic 
cooking.  In  which  an  entire  meal  Is  cooked 
In  a  few  seconds.  But  the  aluminum  In- 
dustry has  already  made  uae  of  similar  tech- 
iibiuas  to  produce  *  white  heat  In  a  fraction 
or  a  awconri  on  *  tiny  spot  of  metal.  Under 
tba    old    flMbkattn    awtals    like    aluminum 

ttonlc  welding  operates  In  a  series  of  sharp 
tbnata.  up  to  2.000  a  second  to  stitch  the 
plaeaa  togatbar.  while  the  metal  a  few  leches 
aw^y  from  the  atttchaa  remalna  cool.  It  la 
hardly  neeeaaary  to  add  that  a  single  dis- 
covery, such  aa  tida  oae.  opens  up  a  whole 
new  field  of  uaaga  tor  the  entire  Ught-metals 
induatry. 

Tba  field  of  elecuonlc  vibration  studiee. 
likewise,  indicates  that  we  vnil  be  able  in 
tlnte  to  build  much  lees  cumbersome  fac- 
torlaa.  apartment  buildings.  Industrial  ma- 
chinery, and  automobilea.  This  la  bacaaaa 
electronics  has  laada  H  poaalbla  to  naka  pre- 
cise cslculstlons  of  capacity  loads  and  to 
maasure  the  fatigue  of  metala  with  exact- 
neaa — both  beforehand,  on  sn  experimental 
baals.  and  dtvlng  the  tlBM  the  finished 
product  Is  In  operation.  The  result  Is  that 
the  number  of  allowanoaa  which  must  al- 
ways be  made  for  unknowns  Is  enormously 
reduced,  and  efBclency  ta  uae  of  materials  and 
in  operation  Is  corraapoadlagly  Increased. 

I  hav«  been  taking  you  rather  far  sfleld 
In  order  to  emphaalaa  aome  of  the  really 
spectacular  developtneuts  behind  the  figures 
on  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  which 
I  cited  earlier.  But  many  prodiKta  which 
have  becmiaa  oooiawnplace  in  our  dally 
live* — for  arampia.  naon  lights,  long-distance 
telephones,  radio,  and  television — are  also 
at  their  preaent  stage  of  development  as  a 
raault  of  scientific  research  In  the  field  of 
electronics. 

Tslanaton  la  particularly  noteworthy  be- 
cauae  It  la  a  striking  Instance  o<  a  new 
product  which  has  been  brought  forward — 
and  already  vastly  improved — In  response  to 
a  shift  In  consumer  demsnd.  Barly  In  1M6. 
you  will  all  recall,  the  demand  for  old-model 
radloa  waa  so  great  that  people  were  taking 
tlMm  aa  faat  aa  they  could  be  turned  out. 
TiMre  waa  no  Incentive  to  make  Unprove- 
BMnta.  But  the  radio  tadtistry  waa  one  of 
the  first  to  experience  a  buyers'  market — 
and  when  tlmt  taappenad.  the  reeearch  of 
ly  yaaia  waa  drawn  on  to  develop  tele- 


Tlakm  on  a  commercial  baals.  Already,  maaa 
proMatlon  and  the  more  efficient  use  at 
materials  and  labor  have  made  It  poealble  for 
the  Induaary  to  broaden  tu  potential  mar- 
ket by  offering  the  consumer  an  improved 
product. 

Since  the  war.  buslneee  conservatism — 
baaed  on  a  hard-headed  view  of  the  near- 
term  outlook  ^has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
sn  M5.000.000.000  Investment  In  the  future. 
Our  mdustrlal  plant  Is  the  most  efficient 
Ip  the  world:  and  our  buainesamen  are  still 
eagerly  aearcblng  out  every  means  of  mod- 
ernizing operations  and  improving  products. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  forma  theaa 
n**^  developmenu  will  take  in  the  years 
ahead:  but  we  can  be  stire  that  new  Indua- 
trlee  will  appear  which  will  be  as  Important 
In  our  future  economic  development  as  our 
great  Industrial  cnterprlsea  are  at  prevent. 

Despite  the  high  level  cT  Investment  and 
the  record  outflow  of  consumer  goods  during 
the  poatwar  period,  however.  Important  aec- 
tors  or  the  economy  are  still  suffering  from  a 
failure  ot  output  to  catch  up  with  sccumu- 
latatf  4Maand.  Residential  construction  la 
an  tnaHnre  In  point.  In  the  last  3  yeara. 
1»4«  through  1M«.  about  0,000 XMO  familiea 
bought  or  built  bouaea  for  their  own  use. 
New  houalng  starta  so  far  thla  year  amount 
to  another  647.000.  doae  to  laat  gear's  record 
total  for  Uke  montha.  Tet  there  still  remalna 
an  enormous  unsatisfied  demand  for  hotta- 
Ing.  Conuact  awarda  In  the  first  S  weeks  oT 
September  for  new  reaidentlal  construction 
were  68  percent  higher  than  lo  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  need  for  more  houalng.  however,  ia 
onl;  one  part  of  the  construction  picture. 
Total  construction  contract  awards  In  the 
first  3  weeks  of  Septexrber  were  37  percent 
higher  than  last  year.  We  have  about  18.- 
000.000  more  people  In  this  country  than  we 
had  before  the  war:  and,  in  addition,  many 
millions  of  our  cltlxens  have  moved  to  new 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  hardly  made  a  start  on  postwar  Im- 
provements snd  additions  to  our  schools, 
hospitals,  public  Institutions,  municipal- 
service  plants,  shopping  centers,  and  high- 
way systems — to  mention  only  a  few  areas 
In  which  the  need  for  additional  facilities  is 
most  urgent. 

It  Is  estimated  that  public  hoaplUl  con- 
struction alone  this  year  will  run  to  a  record 
total  of  almost  half  a  billion  dollars— 
roiuhly  sU  times  the  yearly  average  In  the 
193ns  Our  highway  expenditures  are  total- 
ing several  billions.  Tet  It  is  evident  from 
the  scope  of  plans  already  prepared  that  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  our 
need  for  improved  hoapltal  fadlltlea  and  for 
bet  er  roads 

I  have  taken  you  a  little  distance  away 
from  the  day-to-day  occurrences  In  the  busl- 
neee world  and  have  tried  to  emphasize,  in- 
stead, the  basic  foundatlotis  of  mir  present 
strength.  That  strength  emph&slr^s  our 
confidence  In  the  future  of  America. 

Confidence  In  the  future  has  been  the  her- 
itage of  each  generation  of  Americans.  As 
the  pioneers  moved  westward,  it  gave  the 
new  communities  the  cotirage  to  take  root, 
to  build  hooMS  and  schools  and  churches 
which  were  shaped  to  the  needs  of  a  growing 
pt^ulatlon. 

More  than  that — It  provided  an  environ- 
ment In  which  American  Inventive  genlua 
could  flourlah.  Our  young  people  grew  up, 
generation  after  generation.  In  an  atmoa- 
phere  of  Individual  opportunity  unknown 
m  any  other  country  In  the  world  The  re- 
sult was  that  not  only  our  technicians,  but 
our  buslneas  planners,  managers,  and  work- 
ers were  c«)nstantly  alert  for  new  materials, 
new  producU.  new  and  better  ways  of  doing 
thlnipi.  As  a  young,  growing  country,  we 
believed  In  abundanoe  In  planning  for  a 
larger  future:  we  had  no  faith  in  scarcltlea. 
And  our  belief  waa  justified.  Older  Industrlea 
and  older  way«  of  doing  thtags  dlaappeared; 
and   In   their   place,   mllllona   of   new   job* 
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opened  up.  At  the  same  time,  productivity — 
the  true  source  of  our  high  American  stand- 
ard of  living — constantly  Increased. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  a  new  challenge. 
Our  Important  position  In  International  af- 
fairs has  brought  with  It  problems  of  a  new 
nature. 

These,  also,  we  are  meeting  with  the  will 
to  find  a  solution  which  has  characterized 
cur  domestic  and  foreign  jKillcles  since  the 
founding  of  this  Nation. 

Large  areas  of  the  world  are  still  confronted 
with  shortages  of  essential  goods — the  result. 
In  part,  of  war  destruction.  They  are  mak- 
ing great  efforts  to  repair  the  damages  of  the 
war.  They  are  trying  to  achieve  an  economy 
of  plenty.  We  have  already  reached  that 
goal  and  we  have  reached  It,  moreover,  with- 
out serious  dislocation  of  Industry  and  trade. 
We  do  not  need  to  read  the  future  In  order 
to  perceive  the  richness  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  further  progress  which  are  already 
In  our  hands. 


Enact  Diiplaced-Persons  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une: 

THE  SENATE'S  OPPORTUJnTT 

New  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  at 
last  released  the  displaced  persons  bill,  we 
urge  that  the  many  Senate  supporters  of 
liberal  amendment  rally  to  sectire  its  passage. 
Undoubtedly  the  little  die-hard  clique 
which  prevented  any  measure  from  coming 
to  the  floor  earlier  will  continue  the  fight 
there.  The  committee,  whose  chairman. 
Senator  McCAxaAN.  has  cabled  his  final  dis- 
approval from  E^irope,  first  discharged  Its 
subcommittee  yesterday,  then  voted.  7  to  3, 
to  report  the  House  bUl  without  recommen- 
dation. Senator  Lucxa  promptly  arranged 
to  permit  debate  today. 

The  bipartisan  measure  calls  for  admis- 
sion of  339,000  displaced  persons  In  3  years, 
eliminates  the  hampering  farm  and  Baltic 
quotas  and  sets  forward  the  date  for  deter- 
mining refugees'  eligibility.  On  Monday 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  In  annual 
convention,  reaffirmed  Its  stand  for  a  liberal 
bill  and  urged  action  at  this  session  of  Ck)n- 
gress.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions and  some  150  other  national  organi- 
zations are  likewise  on  record  for  It. 

This  Is  the  Senate's  opportunity.  Enact- 
ment of  a  measure  so  clearly  dictated  by 
Justice,  wisdom,  and  humanity  would  be 
hailed  the  country  through  as  a  victorious 
climax  to  the  long  troubled  session. 


Veterans'  Training  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AiiVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr.    TEAGUE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  effects  of 


recent  regulations  issued  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  our  educational 
and  training  program  for  veterans  as  it 
appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  benefits 
will  henceforth  be  denied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  this  group.  Our  State  approval 
agencies  which  certify  the  eligible  schools 
to  train  veterans  have  in  almost  every 
case  done  a  good  job  in  eliminating  poor 
schools.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  gone  too  far  with  its  regulations  be- 
cause many  deserving  veterans  will  be 
denied  educational  l)enefits  and  many 
good  schools  will  be  closed  because  of  the 
restrictions  issued  by  the  VA. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  several 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Approval  Agencies  to- 
gether with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  on 
September  25.  1949: 

[National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies,  second  annual  conference.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  September  19-21.  1»49] 

Resolution  6 

Whereas  the  Interpretation  of  Public  Law 
266  in  Veterans'  Administration  instruction  1 
Is  handicapping  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation. State  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
public  tax  supported  Institutions  and  State 
approving  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish good  schools  and  adequate  training  fa- 
cilities for  veterans  in  areas  In  which  they  are 
needed:  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  under  the  build- 
ing ownership  requirement  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Interpretation,  many  schools 
are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  precluded 
from  offering  training  to  the  veterans  In 
their  communities  despite  the  fact  that 
training  is  needed  and  will.  If  given,  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  a  vast  number  of  vet- 
erans: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies  in  convention  at 
Jrdianapolis,  Ind..  September  19-21.  1949. 
That  the  Veterans*  Administration  be 
strongly  urged  to  relax  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions contained  In  Instruction  1  so  as  to  per- 
mit public-school  systems  and  State,  county, 
and  local  boards  of  education  to  rent  or 
lease  facilities  and  operate  classes  therein, 
based  on  need,  with  rented  or  leased  equip- 
ment In  the  same  manner  as  If  they  owned 
such  buUdlng  or  equipment. 

Resolution  7 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
seen  fit  to  require  public  schools  to  submit 
cost  data  to  determine  fair  and  reasonable 
tuition  rates  for  veterans  training  programs 
without  regard  to  established  rates:  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
Insisted  that  rates  be  reduced  without  regard 
to  established  rates,  using  the  formula  pre- 
pared by  the  Veterans'  Administration:  and 

Whereas  In  using  the  formula  prepared  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  many  States 
have  submitted  cost  data  which  Indlcatea  a 
rate  of  tuition  in  some  States  and  some  pro- 
grams higher  than  previously  charged:  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
refused  to  recognize  such  data  to  raise  the 
rate,  but  has  urged  such  data  In  all  cases 
which  Indicated  a  reduction  In  rates :  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies  in  convention  at 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  September  19-21.  1949. 
That  the  Veterans'  Administration  be  urged 
to  observe  the  following  conditions  In  con- 
tract negotiations: 

1.  The  formula  for  determining  fair  and 
reasonable  coet  be  determined  in  cooperation 
with  public  school  autlxorltles. 


2.  Tuition  rates  may  be  either  raised  or 
lowered  In  accordance  with  the  facts  Indi- 
cated by  cost  data. 

3.  After  fair  and  complete  analysis  of  cost 
data,  both  parties  shall  be  bound  by  the 
findings. 

Resolution  9 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
Issued  certain  rulings  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  subsistence  and  tuition  for  veterans' 
training  In  building  trades  away  from  school 
premises  which  has  discontinued  practically 
all  building-trades  courses  In  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  H.  R.  5833  relating 
to  full-time  institutional  and  industrial 
training  for  veterans  which  will  correct  and 
clarify  the  conditions  under  which  building- 
trades  courses  may  be  given  and  define  such 
courses  as  full-time  Institutional  training: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies  take  action  to  sup- 
port H.  R.  5833  through  Its  national  organi- 
zation and  its  duly  elected  officers. 

Resolution  10 

Whereas  the  veterans'  training  program 
under  P^iblic  Law  346  has  grown  to  a  alze 
beyond  all  expectations  in  many  States:  and 

Whereas  many  States  have  found  difficulty 
In  supervising  the  institutional  training  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  their  regularly  estab- 
lished educational  program:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies  in  convention  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  19-21,  1049. 
iirge  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3264,  which  Is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  reimburse  State  and  local  agencies 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  supervision  of  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Resolution  by  the  Executive  Committee  ot 

the   Texas   Department   of   the   American 

Legion.  September  25,  1949 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
through  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  846 
provided  for  veterans  benefits  for  the  veteran 
of  World  War  U;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  through  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Laws  662  and  266  did  not 
Intend  to  deprive  the  veteran  of  his  benefits 
provided  for  through  Public  Law  346:  and 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  his  Chief  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing, located  at  central  office  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  have  promulgated  rules  and  regula- 
tions, specifically  instructions  No.  1  and  1-A. 
dated  September  1  and  September  6,  1949, 
respectively,  definitely  deny  the  veteran  the 
education  and  training  Intended  for  him 
through  Public  Law  346:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  veterans  have  post- 
poned their  entrance  Into  training  for  Justi- 
fiable and  legitimate  reasons;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
consistently  made  It  very  clear  that  the  vet- 
eran had  untU  July  25,  1951.  to  InitUte  a 
training  program:  and 

Whereas  courses  of  education  and  training 
established  prior  to  June  22,  1944,  cannot 
possible  accommodate  the  demand  broti^t 
about  by  Public  Law  346,  and  courses  estab- 
lished after  June  22,  1944,  are  being  arbl- 
trarUy  classed  as  avocational  and  recreational 
and  veterans  desiring  to  enter  such  courses 
will  be  subjected  to  certain  restrictions  not 
Intended  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  its  passage  of  Public  Laws  346, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress:  862,  Eightieth 
Congress:  and  266,  Eighty-first  Congress: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  Boxer  County  Central  CouncU  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Texas  be  presented  to  the 
Department  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Texas  for  their  paasags. 
and  that  that  body  demand  a  compLete  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  operation  of 
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drpartura  from  tb*  Intent 
d  tlM  lavB  wbtcti  provide  for  veterans'  tndn- 
tlM  mrtiitnrf  recuUtlona  prooiul- 
«tet  aAn  tn  <tt«ct  I 
intent  o<  PubUe  La««  9M.  tsa. 


A  OuOoicc  *•  ^  AjBcricai  f  e«fl« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REE5 


n 


r*Krs4«v.  October  13.  1949 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
lif  the  Hoose.  I  am 
adopted  by  the 
Abraham  Lincohi  ReptfUtem  Club  of 
Wk:hita.  Kan.v  It  Is  entitled  "A  Chal- 
te  tte  American  People": 


A  CHltXSIteS  TO  TRX  AMBOCAX  TWOTLM 

TlM    BeputkUcan    Pwty    Is    tlie    bope    at 


P! 


U  tbat. 
of  rtandinf   by 
tlM  fIcM  ••  Ood  ftvM  us  to  ae*  tbe  rtcbt. 
any  w  miMt  out -deal  Um  Nrw  Deal. 

Thto  Is  abocainc  tnik  Tbe  —pubUcsn 
Party  hum  aoc  v««r  trotn  tnitb  OMraly  to 
catch  votsa 

Tte  Itev  DmI  Is  actttaar  procresslre  nor 
Ubaral.    It  Is  not  area  aaw.     It  is  ss  old  as 

Its  fliMiliilSB  have  ruined  m&ny 
m  ttoey  are  mtnlnc  fciglanrt  today. 
Let  as  not  be  misled  into  beltevtec  tbat 
tbe  Isst  election  was  a  mandate  for  Harry 
aa  tt.  So  a 
lor  atttaar  aa^ 
loelHB  that  Have  paopis  remained  away 
k  tha  pons  tbaa  aoiad  for  tbe  winner. 
IS  aoavotiac  nitlllnaa  atisllawf  as  to 
than  vttb  a  rampaHn  of  adocattoa. 
The  Abrabam  Linootn  Republican  Club 
that  even  the  Maw  Deal  cant  fool 
all  of  the  daa.  We  orcaalasd 
oor  dub  when  Kaasss  had  a  IMw  Deal  Gov- 
eraor.  a  Mew  Deal  ■■astor.  a  New  Dsal  Con- 
frasaaaB  Ckaas  aim  dMrtet.  and  a  court  bouss 
at  Wldrita  ran  or  New  Dealers.  In  ooopora- 
tlon  with  tbe  Republican  Central  Cotnmlttee. 
we  pre— ntsd  tbe  trutb  Wben  the  people 
bad  the  truth,  tbey  kicked  the  Hew  Dealers 
ottt  of  oAos   la   ginssa    and    In 


tbe  WlehlU  plan  for 
adoption  as  a  national  plan. 

Ptrst,  w«  ask  everybody  to  sttidy  the  taatb 
article  of  our  ConatitoUoti^  BUI  of  Rlgbta. 
wblcb  WM  desifaad  lo  prataet  the  psopla 
■bould  we  be  made  sabjoct  to  a  powar-«rah> 
Mac  Prssldent.    TtM  %sath  article  reads: 

"The  powers  not  dalsfated  to  the  United 
States,  by  this  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  leserted  to  the  Ststes 
raapaetlvefy.  or  to  lb*  people  " 

TlM  Wew  Uea!  Party  Interferea  wltb  local 
guf  ei  miMiiita. 

Tba  Praaldent  anrofstaa  to  himself  uncon- 
stitutional powers 

The  administration  has  flren  employment 
to  Cooimunlst  spies,  who  stole  ccnAdentlal 
Stata  Department  documenu  to  hand  to 
Stalin  or  to  hide  in  a  pumpkin. 

Tha  Haw  Dsal  has  haAMldlad  AaMrtcans. 

Kot  one  n»an  or  one  woaaan  In  our  SspubUa 
loss  than  31  yeais  old  has  bad  any  adult  ex- 
psrta.ica  with  any  oLbar  than  a  New  Deal 


We     must     direct     thalr 
to  this  basic  trutb: 

Tbsrs  Is  ao  sach  thlac  as  Psdaral  aid. 

Tbe  Psdsral  Oovanuaant  has  nothlnc  to 
flTc  away  imtU  tt  puts  tbe  taxpayer  through 
the  wrtnfcr. 

Padsral  aM  te  tike  chopping  off  a  doTs  tall 
to  ptovMs  his  meat.  This  Is  no  time,  whan 
tha  Nstlaa*s  credit  la  weak,  to  increase 
Fadaral  funds  on  sd\jea>> 
BMdtctaa.  and  Federal  hous- 
ngbtly  to  tbe 
and  the 

To  go  advaaturlzxc  *t  this  time  Into  more 
Federal  ipandlnc  «1U  imperil  the  value  of 
aoearaasent  K-Bonds.  which  8.000.000  work- 
ing people  bought  this  year  In  good  fatth. 

Tba  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
took  MMJM^ei  In  direct  taxes  tram 
Mpic  oC  XaMBs  In  1»4<.  Oouatlng  In- 
direct taaea.  the  taha  aaeaads  a  half  billion 
doUars.  No  State  ean  hottd  the  schooU  and 
roads  It  needs,  wben  the  Psdsral  Oovsmment 
grabs  Its  money  and  Insiilts  ua  by  calling 
the  fraction  It  returns  by  the  name  of  Ped- 
eral  aid 

We  want  to  retain  all  thoee  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  that  protect  tbe  rlghte 
of  tbe  put>lic  from  tha  eoasequencce  of  dls> 
putee  between  labor  and  management.  We 
arant  to  protect  labor  trom  unfair  labor 
leaden. 

We  want  to  bring  local  covemmant  back 
home,  for  through  all  history  local  govern- 
ment has  bandied  community  problenu  with 
ISBB  waste,  less  corruption  and  greater  Jtxs- 
tiOe  than  can  hlgh-ialarled  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

Tbe  waste  of  so-called  Pederal  aid  Is  so 
staggering  that  In  1948  It  cost  the  American 
people  •l.aOO.000.000  just  to  keep  the  books 
of  Its  extravagances. 

We  want  rfingraas  to  give  top  priority  to 
the  nonpartisan  Hoover  plan  for  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Pederal  Government  and  to  adopt 
lu  recommendations  thereby  saving  a  mini- 
mum of  three  bllllous  yearly. 

We  want  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and 
accountability. 

We  want  to  kick  off  the  Federal  pay  roll  at 
least  1;000,000  bureaucrats,  and  use  tbe 
five  billions  paid  them  each  year  In  salariea 
and  espanaas  to  reduce  the  Nation's  debt. 
The  ofAce  buildings  they  encumber  all  over 
tha  land  can  than  go  back  to  the  use  of 
tbe  people. 

We  oppoee  tbe  Brannan  plan  for  subsi- 
dising ths  groesry  bUl  ol  everybody  In  tbe 
Nation,  whether  rich  or  poor. 

We  want  to  we&n  the  glmmles  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

We  want  a  businesslike  sinking  fund  for 
payment  of  the  national  debt 

We  want  to  bring  back  competition  and  to 
■top  Inflation  so  that  a  OI  Is  not  forced  to 
pay  $10,000  for  a  f4.000  home;  an  nfBce  girl 
Is  not  required  to  pay  69  cents  for  a  two-bit 
lunch:  a  farmer  Is  not  compelled  to  pay 
ga.OOO  for  a  fOOO  tractor. 

We  want  young  folks,  no  matter  how  rich 
or  poor,  to  have  tbe  right  to  build  their 
destinies  as  Lincoln  built  his,  untrammeled 
by  OoAemment  meddling. 

Opportunity  Is  calling  the  Republican 
Party  lo  serve  the  country. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Republican  Club  of  Sedgwick  County,  meet- 
ing at  Wichita,  therefore,  call  one  and  all 
Americans  everywhere  to  help  lu  guide  our 
Republic  back  to  constitutional  government. 

We  call  on  the  naUonal  oommlttes  to  In- 
spire our  parly  and  our  Nation  with 
slvs  and  ouurageous  lesdershlp. 

It  Is  no  tlms  to  dilly-dally. 

It  Is  only  a  years  untU  1862. 

Begin  now. 

We  have  a  victory  to  win. 


0«  Slake  is  IsdU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Msw  roBK 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thursday,  October  13.  1949 

Mr.  .'AVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
address  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  to  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives 
yaitMrdsy  makes  the  following  editorial 
frasi  the  New  York  Times  of  October  13. 
IMO.  vitally  impoitant: 

OVS    STAKX    IM    tmiA 

The  arrival  of  Pandit  Nehru  In  the  United 
Siatee  should  provide  more  than  the  op- 
portunity to  express  our  friendliness  for  a 
great  contemporary  and  a  great  new  nation. 
It  offers  a  reason  for  the  study  of  one  of  the 
bi(;ge«t  and  most  critical  problems  In  the 
world  today  and  it  may  be  that  the  admin- 
istration's analysis  can  lead  to  action 

During  the  war  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  gave  advice  on  India 
that  the  British  then  considered  uninformed 
and  unwtse.  It  was  based  on  theoretical 
principles  at  an tl- Imperialism  that  may  or 
may  not  have  had  vaUdily  at  a  time  when 
tbe  Japanese  threatened  to  Invade  India. 
After  the  war  we  went  on  encouraging 
Britain  to  grant  India  Independence.  We  also 
made  It  a  part  of  the  Anglo-American  loan 
agreement  that  Britain  should  seek  to  block 
sterling  balanoea  and  not  use  them  to  chan- 
nel trade  toward  London,  and  tbe  greateat 
debt  was  to  Indls.  The  British  felt  that  the 
two  suggestions  were  Incompatible.  They  are 
trying  to  keep  India  within  the  Common- 
wealth by  making  tt  worth  her  while  to  stay 
there,  and  naturally  they  want  to  keep  the 
vast  Indian  market  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Hence.  Sir  Stafford  Crlppe  permit- 
ted tbe  Indians  to  draw  on  the  sterling  bal- 
ances to  a  degree  tbat  shocked  Washington, 
as  well  as  British  economists.  It  was  a  mix- 
tun?  of  politics  and  economics,  a  sort  of  "en- 
lightened self-interest  - 

"Now."  say  the  Brltuh.  "the  United  States 
has  a  moral  responsibility  toward  India,  not 
to  mention  similar  Interests."  Washington 
wants  India  to  be  a  bulwark  against  com- 
munism and  a  great  and  growing  market. 
Yet  India  has  been  able  barely  lo  keep  going 
at  her  present  dismally  low  standard  of 
living.  The  Government  under  Pandit  Nehru 
is  enlightened,  courageous  and.  within  lis 
historic  limits,  democratic.  But  independ- 
ence was  not  a  release  from  economic  prob- 
lems: on  the  contrary,  it  intensified  them, 
because  It  forced  India  lo  become  self-sup- 
porting at  the  same  lime  that  the  ccuntry 
was  spill  In  two.  Pakistan  Is  proving  eco- 
nomically viable  but  IndU  is  yet  to  get  on  her 
own  feel.  Thus  far  Independence  has  cost 
India  more  than  the  loss  of  the  Empire  cost 
Britain. 

It  could  be  argued  that  India  has  not  made 
the  best  of  her  opportunities.  CeitaLnly  she 
finds  herself  today  without  financial  reserves. 
with  a  declining  production  and  a  worsen- 
ing balance  of  trade.  However,  in  a  world 
where  financial  and  trade  equilibrium  has 
eluded  tbe  most  experienced  Industrial 
c  untrles  no  one  can  afford  to  be  critical. 
That  la  especially  true  In  the  case  of  a  coxw- 
try  starting  with  such  handicaps  as  India, 
and  facing  a  continuing  population  Increase 
of  more  than  4.000.000  souls  a  yaar. 

What  India  needs  most  Is  capital  equip- 
ment both  for  industry  and  agriculture,  tthe 
U  stlU  an  agricultural  cotintry  to  ths  extant 
of  more  than  90  percent,  and  she  will  always 
be  a  predominantly  agricultural  country,  but 
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the  economy  should  be  much  better  balanced 
than  It  is  now.  There  Is  a  great  field  for  in- 
vaatment  and  for  credits,  but  whether  It  la  a 
IMd  that  will  attract  the  private  American 
business  investor  and  b:  ker  Is  doubtful. 
Perhaps  i>olnt  4  will  provide  a  solution. 

What  Pandit  Nehru  can  do  by  this  visit  U 
to  crystallize  attention  on  bis  Immense  hu- 
man and  go%'ernmental  problems.  India  is 
potentially  a  great  counterweight  lo  China. 
We  of  the  West  have  temporarily  lost  China. 
India  is  in  safe  hands,  but  she  is  vulnerable 
from  two  directions — her  economy  and 
Kashmir — and  the  two  are  linked  because 
the  threat  of  conflict  with  Pakistan  over 
Kaahmlr  has  forced  New  Delhi  lo  keep  up  a 
military  establishment  tiiat  consumes  half 
the  country's  revenues.  The  President's  re- 
cent effort,  along  arlih  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Kashmir 
problem  was  sharply  rebuffed  by  his  present 
guest.  There  is  now  an  opportunity  tor  a 
better  understanding. 

India  needs  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
in  practical,  present-day  terms  means  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Kashmir  dispute  and  eco- 
nomic help  from  the  United  States. 


Gen.  Omar  Bradley's  Speech  on  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  as 
he  has  demonstrated  and  continues  to 
demonstrate  the  kind  of  leadership  this 
country  needs.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  speak 
on  military  matters  and  have  read  his 
speeches  which  he  has  delivered  to  var- 
ious organizations  know  of  his  sincere 
desire  to  provide  for  a  military  establish- 
ment giving  us  our  best  insurance  against 
another  war. 

I  invite  you  to  read  the  speech  General 
Bradley  made  before  the  American  For- 
estry Association  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  Oc- 
tober 12.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
this  speech  of  General  Bradley's: 

The  world  today  stands  almost  transfixed 
in  awe  of  the  tiny  but  powerful  atom.  Its 
power  lo  desta-oy  overshadows  in  every  mind 
Its  power  for  helpfulness. 

So  long  as  we  alone  held  the  atomic  weap- 
ons we  could  be  sure  that  no  atomic  bomb 
would  start  another  war.  Hoping  to  turn  its 
power  to  peaceful  gain,  we  offered  it  to  In- 
temallonal  control;  we  used  its  silent  threat 
to  deter  any  quick  aggression;  and  we  used 
the  breathing  time  for  peaceful  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Just  as  we  knew  thai  Soviet  scientists  soon 
would  solve  the  atomic  riddle,  so  did  we 
realiie  that  on  Red  atom  day  a  new  phase 
of  our  struggle  for  peace  wotild  begin. 

As  calmly  as  they  have  taken  the  pro- 
nouncement of  that  discovery.  Americans 
and  their  friends  await  further  Inlormallon 
on  our  collective  sectirlty  plans. 

TIMS  rOR  KXVIKW 

Although  defense  problems  cannot  be  en- 
tirely solved  by  spending  I  do  believe  that 
we  must  now  review  our  rate  of  spending 
for  certain  previotuiy  planned  Inslallations 


and  developnwnts  of  our  national  security 
establishment.  For  Russia's  atomic  explo- 
sion takes  lis  earliest  effect  on  our  defense 
pocketbook. 

I  believe  It  will  call  for  even  more  wisely 
placed  seciu'lly  Investments — and  some  sensi- 
ble thrift.  For  as  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  has 
stated,  we  must  not  "delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  can  spend  our  way  out." 

As  your  military  counselors,  ths  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  can  make  the  estimates  and 
draw  up  the  plans.  However,  modem  war  is 
so  complicated  and  complex  that  there  will 
always  be  different  views  on  how  our  present 
defense  dollar  should  be  invested.  In  the 
end.  the  American  taxpayer  must  pay  the  bill 
for  his  own  security;  thus  he  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  problem.  Tbe  present  unsettled 
world  conditions  make  the  question  of  de- 
fense an  Important  one  for  every  citizen. 

orrxaM/knoNAL  facts  or  un 

Facing  the  awesome  posslblity  of  a  war 
at  some  Indefinite  time  in  the  future,  and 
knowing  that  we  cannot  tell  exactly  when 
that  sometime  might  be,  we  realize  tbat  we 
cannot  maintain  sufficient  armed  forces  and 
modern  weapons  to  provide  absolute  secu- 
rity. On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  com- 
forting knowledge  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  its  newly  allied  friends  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  will  never  start  a  war  for  any 
purpose.  This  Increases  the  possibility  of 
having  no  war  at  all. 

However,  facing  all  the  International  facts 
of  life,  you  realize  thai  there  is  a  large  land- 
based  power  in  the  world  today  that  might 
start  a  war. 

Whether  motivated  by  misplaced  fear  of 
attack  or  by  schemes  for  aggression,  Russia 
has  maintained  an  army  of  2.500.000  men. 
Her  air  force  numbers  over  600,000  men,  with 
somewhere  between  14,000  and  16,000  air- 
craft. And,  adapting  German  submarine 
models,  she  has  developed  a  very  modem 
undersea  force.  Since  \^-day.  she  has  de- 
voted a  large  percentage  of  her  Industrial 
capacity  lo  the  maintenance  and  moderniza- 
tion of  her  armed  forces. 

And  2  weeks  ago,  the  Soviet  Union — the 
only  possible  enemy  In  sight  for  the  next  20 
years — threw  into  the  balance  its  newly  re- 
vealed possession  of  the  atom. 

ARMY    XEBUUniNO 

Keenly  aware  of  otir  position,  Americans 
have  not  been  living  a  grassshopper  summer 
to  be  confronted  now  with  the  chill  of  un- 
preparedness.  Our  Army,  allotted  33.6  cents 
of  the  security  dollar,  has  been  steadily  re- 
building, while  carrying  on  the  occupation 
duties  lo  which  it  is  assigned.  The  Air  Force, 
given  34  cents  of  the  defense  dollar,  has 
progressed  steadily  in  size  and  ability,  and 
the  Navy,  allotted  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
32.4  cents  of  the  defense  dollar,  stands  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world.  Hence  you  will 
see  that  our  three  services  have  approxi- 
mately equal  shares  of  our  defense  dollar. 

The  American  people  realize  that  the  first 
prize  for  any  aggressor  in  the  world  today 
might  be  Europe,  with  its  Industrial  poten- 
tial and  Its  market  for  goods.  So  they  have 
reaffirmed  in  economic  aid,  amd  by  political 
tie,  that  the  western  Europe  which  we  have 
twice  defended  Is  linked  with  this  continent 
in  peace,  and  for  protection.  The  President 
last  week  signed  a  military-assistance  pro- 
gram to  speed  up  the  military  rehabilitation 
of  those  nations  whose  Ideoiogical  and  secu- 
rity interests  are  held  in  common  with  our 
own. 

The  basic  defense  principle  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  the  military-aid  pro- 
gram, is  that  each  nation  shall  contribute 
those  things  which  It  can  best  provide  in  tbe 
collective  security  plan.  And  in  dividing  our 
own  defense  dollar  In  future  years,  it  is  this 
same  principle  which  must  override  wlshftil 
adherence  to  prestige,  time-honored  tradl« 


tlon,  or  biased  entbtisiaam  for  any  one  of  our 
armed  forces,  as  we  contribute  our  share. 

OBJXCTS  or  XKVT 

Even  in  friendly  eyes,  American  resources 
and  industrial  production  can  be  objects  at 
envy.  Then  add  to  these  our  possession  of 
stock  plies  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the  se- 
curity of  distance  from  the  possible  battle- 
fields of  Curope.  The  sum  total  of  our 
strength  must  seem  infinite.  But  we  who 
have  lived  with  the  treasure,  in  the  well-fed 
comfort  of  prosperity,  know  that  money  few 
defense  is  a  valid  expenditiu^  only  so  long  as 
it  is  an  Investment  in  peace.  Unlimited  ex- 
penditures for  weapons  of  war  would  quickly 
spell  bankruptcy  for  our  economy. 

To  gain  maximum  safety  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  those  items 
a-hich  constitute  the  basic  necessities. 

First  priority  must  provide  those  forces 
which  can  avert  disaster  in  the  event  tbat 
war  is  thrust  upon  us  and  our  friends. 

To  Impress  the  aggressor  that  a  bully's  blow 
can't  escape  the  sting  of  reprisal,  we  must 
possess  the  means  to  retaliate  quickly  and 
hard. 

And  finally,  knowing  well  that  blows  once 
exchanged  do  not  subside  until  one  or  the 
other  is  victor,  we  must  provide  the  means 
necessary  for  the  mobilization  of  our  man- 
power and  other  resources  which  can  event- 
ually carry  the  war  back  to  the  enemy,  to 
his  ultimate  defeat. 

MtrST  CHOOSZ  CAKEFtn.LT 

These  are  the  priorities  which  have  gov- 
erned our  plans  so  far.  Now  with  certain 
knowledge  that  atomic  weaf>ons,  by  plane  or 
by  missile,  could  be  used  against  us  event- 
ually, we  must  chose  carefully  the  further 
armaments  of  defense. 

Your  President,  your  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  yoiu'  military  counselors,  have  assured 
you  that  this  calls  for  no  change  in  basic  de- 
fense plans.  When  we  ourselves  have  Isaned 
so  heavily  on  our  monopoly  of  the  atomic 
bomb  as  a  deterrent  for  war.  It  Is  natural 
for  Americana  to  doubt  this  statement. 

These  assurances  are  sound,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain the  merit  of  their  meaning. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  anticipated 
that  the  Russians  would,  sometime,  solve  the 
problem  of  atomic  weapons.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  in  the  second  phase  of  the  atomic 
problem,  America  and  her  friends  will  have 
a  continued  respite  from  attack,  becaxise  of 
the  preponderance  of  our  stock  pile  of  atomic 
bombs  and  our  lead  in  men  and  planes  to 
deliver  bombs  on  any  aggressor.  That  phase 
exists  today.  How  long  this  condition  will 
exist,  no  one  knows. 

KXPLOfilOM    PaSCSBSD   BSTIMATZS 

Estimates  in  our  staff  on  when  the  Rvis- 
Blans  would  have  the  atomic  bomb  ranged 
from  1950  to  1953.  Their  atomic  explosion 
preceded  earliest  of  these  estimates  by  sev- 
eral months. 

Estimates  have  also  been  made  of  the  time 
from  this  first  announcement  until  the  Rus- 
sians could  have  enough  atomic  weapons  *n 
quantity  to  influence  the  outcome  of  a  mod- 
ern war. 

They  could  be  foolhardy  enough  to  launch 
an  atomic  attack  with  only  a  handfvU  of 
atomic  bombs.  But  of  all  the  people  on 
this  earth,  they  are  students  of  force,  and 
of  power  in  war,  and  should  understand 
clearly  the  disastrous  result  of  such  a  grue- 
some error. 

In  the  meantime,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
they  will  see  the  difficulty  and  tremendous 
expense  of  atomic  manufacltire,  and  shall 
come  forward  to  join  us  in  international  con- 
trol of  such  a  weapon. 

But  military  men  must  be  realists.  You 
depend  on  them  to  be  prepared.    We  have 
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vorkad  out  an  ortterty  UbmCaM*  of  prcpara- 
Uons  lor  ttoMte  ^Hmmrn  Uto  %  plan  for 
■oMUMttoB  te  eaaa  of  attack,  it  waa  tied  to 
a  <lay  In  tb«  futur*  on  vhich  a  spcdflc  tvant 
thould  eotna  to  paaa.  That  day  haa  now  ar- 
rlwd — Bad  atom  day — and  our  program  to 
piOf1>la  for  atfwtw  in  tbU  Mcond  phaM  to 
wall  uiMtar  way. 


Tha  Anarteaa  paapli  artiM  tacteally  in- 
If  «•  knaw  that  thta  day  waa  aur*  to 
why  eooMBt  thoaa  praparatlons  har* 
a  kaig  UMa  a§oT  The  answer  to.  obvt- 
oOBly,  that  eaaiHMB  dwomlnator — the  de- 
fanaa  doUar.  Ovr  aartlw  praparatlon  for  the 
prepondenmaa  at  mlcht.  and  the  stock  plltB« 
o<  atoatlc  waapooa.  and  the  xenera:  ref  urMah- 
lag  of  our  armed  forcea  r«<|Ulred  all  or  th« 
<af«iii>  money  our  economy  could  stand. 

PxirtlMr  iMlliIng  that  whan  thla  A-day 
■trlTad.  am  aMBoaiy  could  not  stand  tha  hn- 
of  all  tha  uao— ya  nacss 
for  tiM  atooilc  Jrfsaas  at  thla 
■  stsbii  calls  for  ttat  spraad- 
iBg  out  of  thaae  rxpendlturaa  in  an  orderly 
piogiesBloii  o*«r  a  psrtod  of  yaara.  The  peo- 
ple and  the  Congreas  will  be  aaked  to  provide 
for  thosa  Maoaa  aassntlal  to  tlia  orAsrly  Imple- 
■aentatlOQ  at  thsas  saeurtty  ■aaaiirae. 

Kf  cut  aeroas  pracon- 
at  ^attmoB  and  tread  on  many 
It  wUl  take  onsclftah  and  objective 
study  to  arrtre  at  the  tiast  proteetlTe  meaa- 
urea  for  the  over-all  good  of  tha  country. 
And  wa  must  oontlnua  to  proTide  even  tbeae 
new  rsqulramants  out  of  a  limited  arms 
toiMlfM.  while  our  economy  continues  to 
aHailtlliiiii  For  a  atmng  economy  u  our 
raaouroa  against  the  onslaught  of  the 
>n  of  oonmunlsm. 
If  our  plaa  for  the  International  control  of 
atcnnlc  energy  to  beedec?.  any  attempt  tc 
orarrun  Burope  will  first  touch  the  point  of 
AlUad  hairopaU  in  Oermany  If  tbto  becomea 
tba  eaaa.  tbaa  the  Army  must  be  ready  to 
rspal  a  laad  assault,  witb  lufflcient  tactical 
air  power  to  gain  and  maintain  local  superi- 
ority af€r  Had  bombers  and  flgbters. 

If  otir  pleas  for  control  of  atomic  energy 
are  not  met  with  honest  agreement,  then  the 
Mow  may  strike  at  the  heart  of  industrial 
Oinasliia  If  that  to  the  ra«e.  we  may  have  to 
taeaat  our  fVads  to  antiaircraft,  guided  mto- 
■Uaa.  naeaasary  radar  trr^rn  for  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  the  Arctic  and  the 
lighter  tntercepter  squadrons  to 
fong-ranfe  bombardment  sttack 
In  either  situation,  our  Ifary  must  main- 
tain control  of  the  seas.  It  possesses  that 
powar  to  control  today  our  collectlTe  de- 
fanaiT*  frontiers  hi  the  heart  of  Exirope  need 
the  support  of  American  Industry  and  arms: 
we  must  daily  any  aggrasaor  cloaa  bases  for 
attack  against  thto  continent. 

I  bcUeva  that  amr  praaant  tnvaatmanta 
hare  baan  nalthar  laiiglsiail.  nor  less  thrl/ty 
tteo  vs  ahoald  tfaatra.  Tha  foraas  to  avert 
dlaaster  have  been  allotted  OKist  at  our  avall- 
tunda.  Including  the  budget 
,  for  IMO.    Tbla  i 

at  DaC« 
BMd  ba  BO  abaaga  tti  OH 
And  tha  ordarly  impl— ianf  tWwi  of  ooriMM 
tlmatabla  program  wtU  alao  raafBrm  thla 
▼lew. 

Wlthto  thto  pattern  of  security,  the  Army. 
Navy    and  tba  Air  Paroa  have  been  aa- 
rolaa     and     rsapanafbuttlaa.     Their 
are  rasponslble  and  eamaat  man.  each 
ting  to  carry  out  hto  mtoaion  at  mazlretun 
sttej.    HatoraUy,  aach  proponent  of  hu 
will  saak  as  great  a  percentage  of  the 
doUar  as  ha  can  get.     Estimating  the 
and  than  turning  to  bto  spe- 
be  raa:iasa  that  there  will  never  be 
money  to  go  around.     Defensewlsc. 
fe*  li  dsallng  in  dollar  deOdts. 


Ttte  American  people  have  decided  that 
they  can  get  the  maximum  security  otrt  of 
each  dollar  through  a  unified  effort,  and  have 
so  organtaad  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Buuiuisgad  by  the  great  accomplishments  of 
teamwork  from  earliest  Colonial  times  to  the 
latest  developments  in  modem  Industry. 
Americans  are  convinced  that  efficiency  and 
accompllahment  go  hand  in  hand  with  team- 
work Within  thla  organisation,  we  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  hope  to  prorlde  relatlTe 
security  within  decreasing  defense  appropri- 
ations It  to  not  going  to  be  easy.  In  the 
complexity  of  defenae  planning,  the  divlalon 
of  the  defense  dollar  undoubtedly  will  con- 
tlntie  to  be  a  very  serious  bone  of  contention 
among  the  services. 

With  the  unification  machinery  only  3 
years  old  you  can  hardly  expect  earnest  and 
sincere  ntiaena.  facad  with  the  grave  reapon- 
•tbility  of  protaetlag  our  people  with  fewer 
funds  than  are  conaldered  necessary,  to 
agree  on  budget  dlvtalon. 

I  believe  tr.e  American  people  would  not 
want  It  otherwtoc.  for  in  this  spirit  of  oom- 
petlUon  to  bom  the  close  examination  of  ez- 
pexMUturea  that  assures  no  waata  and  maxi- 
mum security. 

But.  flnaUy.  wkaa  tlM  Preaidant  and  the 
Sacratary  of  Hafsnas  haaa  made  thf  dectolon 
of  the  deXen!«e  budget,  then  each  service 
must  carry  lU  fair  share  of  our  calculated 
rtok. 

Aa  wa  hagan  thla  dlactMaloa  of  tlia  dafa&se 
proUama  facing  tha  H^arlaaTi  paople.  I  told 
you  how  the  defense  didlar  has  baan  dlrldad 
for  1»69.  I  expect  that  a  tally  of  estimates 
made  by  you  In  this  matter  wuuld  reveal  no 
two  of  them  alike.  But  altar  careful  oon- 
sldaratioo  of  the  prlontles.  and  commit- 
ments, and  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  timetable  for  the  second  phase  of  the 
antlatomlc  peace  to  under  way.  I  am  sure 
that  collectively,  we  would  arrive  at  a  good 
solution. 

The  paople  of  the  United  Stataa  have  twice 
affirmed,  throu^^h  tivelr  elected  representa- 
tives, that  toe  maximum  security  at  least 
cost  can  be  provided  through  unity  In  plan- 
ning and  onmmand.  And  tha  Coograaa  haa 
raceotly  pointed  out  that  our  dafenaa  plans 
must  be  closely  related  to  thoae  of  our  alUaa. 
If  funds  are  to  be  granted. 

I  firmly  believe  that  unity  of  effort,  both 
nationally  and  Internatlonslty.  can  produce 
the  greatest  security  for  all  of  us:  that  unity 
of  effort  and  common  tdaals  of  humsnlty 
can  negate  the  Red  atom:  and  that,  ulti- 
mately. Americans  shall  lead  the  way  stead- 
fastly to  a  leaser  possibility  of  war  for  otn- 
children,  and  the  world  we  are  tmllding  for 
the  future. 
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HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  RXPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Mondav.  October  10.  1949 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  DUnois.  Mr  Speak- 
er, In  view  of  the  wide  interest  In  and 
the  Importance  of  point  4  of  the  Presi- 
dents tnauKural-address  protrram.  and 
the  (act  that  tlie  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  baa  reported  favorably  H.  R. 
55M — the  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
guaranty  authority  blU — I  feel  that  my 
ooUeacuei  who  are  not  already  fully  In- 
formed  on  the  subject  might  wish  to 
havp  available  for  reference  a  reliable 
statement  of  the  historical  backjiround 


of  American  investments  In  foreign  coun- 
triea.  especially  thosa  In  Latin  America. 
Therefore,  under  leave  unanimously 
granted  me  I  am  Including  in  my  remarks 
the  article  by  J  Pred  Rippy.  professor, 
department  of  history.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
issue  of  January  1949.  volume  XXII.  No. 
1.  Profes.sor  Rippy  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Latin-American  .scholars  of  the 
Nation  and  Is  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  field. 

His  article  follows: 

iMvarataMTs    or    Cmaaws    or    thw    Uwrraa 
0r*T«s  TH  Latin  AMsaiCA 

(By  J.  Pred  Rippy  ') 

I 

The  common  assumption  that  Investment 
of  United  Statea  private  capital  abroad  did 
not  begin  untU  after  1806  to  not  entirely  ac- 
curate. Foratgn  Invastmanu  began  within 
a  few  deoadss  aftar  tba  Nation  was  founded, 
and  the  holdings  of  United  States  citizens 
In  foreign  lands  reached  a  trtnl  of  more  than 
•700.000.000  by  the  end  of  1897  » 

Tha  assumption  to  especially  inaccurate  la 
respect  to  Latin  America.  Even  without  tak- 
ing into  account  Tiiiiliiaiis  Texas,  and  the 
various  Spantoh  borderlands  annexed  between 
ia08  and  IF5;.  tlta  hutory  of  United 
Stataa  Investments  in  Latin  America  begins 
before  1830.  especially  In  Mexico.  Cuba,  aiid 
ChUe.  Considerable  capital  migrated  to  the 
region  In  the  I850's  and  I  SCO's,  some  of  It 
southern  capital,  and  by  1870  there  was 
hardly  a  Latin-American  country  in  which 
American  money  and  skills  had  not  been  in- 
vested at  one  time  or  another.  It  to  true 
that  many  of  thaae  aarly  investments — in 
mining,  farming,  astraatlon  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, mercantile  establtohments.  trans- 
portation ventures,  and  public  utilities — 
were  unprofitable  and  ephemeral:  there  were 
too  m.%ny  political  and  administrative  disor- 
ders in  Latin  Amerlcr  and  too  much  hostility 
In  some  countries  toward  the  United  Stataa 
and  its  cttiaena.  But  they  were  Investments 
none  the  lasa.  Among  the  more  permanent 
enterprises  of  this  early  period  were  the 
Panama  Railroad;  steamboat  lines  on  the 
rivers  of  Colombia.  Venesuela.  and  Ecuador; 
gas  plsnU  in  Habana.  Quayaqull.  and  Mexico 
City:  and  shlpplnK  Unas  connecting  the 
United  States  «-lth  Cuba.  Vaneataala.  Panama, 
and  other  parts  of  Central  America.' 


'  Professor  of  American  btotory.  University 
of  Chicago. 

'Writers  of  textbooks  on  United  Statea 
history  sometimes  mention  the  e«u-ly  invest- 
ments in  CulM,  but  they  seldom  refer  to 
thosa  made  in  Canada.  Mexico.  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  HawaUan  Islands,  and  other  parts 
of  the  sporld.  Cleona  Lewto.  America's  Stake 
in  International  Investments  (Washington. 
D  C.  1098),  p.  606.  estimates  the  total  at 
•••4.AOO.0O0  St  the  end  of  1807  but  evidently 
tgnoraa  the  Investment  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. The  aggrettate  in  Cansda  and  New- 
foundland was  around  SIWOCCOOO  and  the 
Invaatment  in  Europe.  $151,000,000. 

*I  know  of  no  esttmatea  of  United  States 
capital  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole  for  any 
period  before  18S7.  The  best  sources  of  In- 
formatloa  regarding  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  investments  in  the  region  before 
187D  ar«  the  letters  of  United  Stataa  consuls 
and  the  reports  of  claims  ootnmisslons  (sea 
John  Basset  Moore.  History  and  Digest  of 
International  Arbitrations  (6  voU.;  Wash- 
ington. O.  C  1886) .  sapaclally  voU.  U-IV) .  I 
have  dealt  with  the  subject  to  soma  extent 
In  my  Latin  America  and  tha  Industrial 
Age  (2d  ed..  New  York.  IM7).  Prominent 
anoong  the  early  shipping  lines  connecting 
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The  stream  of  dollars  flowing  from  the 
United  States  into  Latin  America  expanded 
aftar  1870.  Capital  accumulated  more  rapid- 
ly in  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  became  more 
stable  and  receptive.  It  to  likely  that  the 
total  Investment  was  not  far  less  than  $250,- 
OOO.CXM)  by  the  end  of  1890,  over  half  of  it  In 
Mexico  and  most  of  the  rest  in  Cuba  and 
Central  America.  The  Investment  In  the 
South  American  countries  would  have  been 
larger  if  French  capitalists  had  not  secured 
control  of  the  Panama  Railroad  In  1E81  (Pan- 
anxa  was,  of  course,  a  part  of  Colombia  at 
that  time)  and  if  British  Investors  had  not 
acquired  major  interests  in  several  telephone 
exchanges  originally  installed  In  the  early 
1880'8  by  United  States  citizens.  The  dec- 
ade following  1880  was  a  period  of  fairly 
rapid  American  Investment,  not  only  in  wide- 
ly scattered  public  utilities,  especially  tele- 
phones and  submarine  cables,  but  also  in 
%ilnes,  railways,  and  forest  exploitation  In 
llexlco  and  Central  Amarlca;  In  farm  and 
ranch  lands  in  Mexico;  in  sugar  and  banana 
lands  In  several  of  the  Caribbean  countries; 
In  Venezuelan  asphalt,  public  utilities,  and 
river  transport;  and  even  in  Peruvian  and 
Mexican   petroleum.*     The   ISdO's  witnessed 


the  United  States  and  Latin  America  were 
the  Red  D  Line  (1838)  and  the  lines  of 
the  Pacific  Mall  S.  S.  Co.  ( 1848 ) .  The  Panama 
Railroad  Co.,  founded  in  1849,  completed  the 
railway  across  Panama  early  in  1855.  Other 
lines  of  transportation  connecting  the  east- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  United  States 
by  way  of  the  Isthmian  routes  were  ephem- 
eral: the  most  Important  of  them  was  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilfs.  Among  the  early  trad- 
ing firms  were  Samuel  B.  Hale  &  Co.,  In 
Buenos  Aires,  and  a  branch  house  of  Hem- 
ingway &  Brown  of  Boston,  In  Valparaiso. 
Both  were  established  in  the  1830s,  and 
both  were  still  in  existence  half  a  century 
later  (Michael  O.  MulhaU,  The  English  In 
South  America  (Buenos  Aires,  1878),  p.  612; 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  60  (49th  Cong..  1st  sess.), 
serial  2392.  pp.  323,  440) .  Two  Delano  broth- 
ers. William  and  Paul,  began  their  com- 
mercla'  life  In  ChUe  before  1830.  and  WU- 
llam  WhecluTight  started  his  business  ca- 
reer there  at  about  the  same  time  (Mul- 
hall,  op.  clt.,  pp.  374,  382).  Levi  Wood- 
bury's brother  not  cnly  Invested  in  Cuban 
sugar  plantations  but  founded  the  port  town 
of  Cardenas  tround  1828  (Loutoiana  Planter 
(New  Orleans).  XXXI  (1898),  105).  Dr. 
John  Baldwin,  during  the  1820's.  built  saw- 
mills on  the  Mexican  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec.  established  a  mercantile  house,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Mlnatitlan  ( Moore,  op. 
clt.,  IV.  3235 ) .  The  list  of  more  than  a  thou- 
saad  claims  of  United  Statea  cltlxens  con- 
sidered by  the  Mexican-American  Claims 
Commission  of  1888  discloses  hundreds  of  In- 
vestors, including  13  mining  companies  and 
several  other  business  organisations  besides 
the  numerous  Individuals  owning  farms, 
ranchss,  stores,  and  other  properties  (S.  Ex 
Doc.,  No  31  (44th  Cong..  2d  sess.),  serial 
ITaO) 

•I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  business 
activities  of  United  States  cltlaens  In  Latin 
America  during  this  period  In  my  Latin 
America  and  the  Industrial  Age  (see  esp.  pp. 
51-95.  115-51.  177-87.  200).  The  commercial 
commission  sent  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  Latin  America  In  1884-86  found 
their  fellow-cltlzens  engaged  In  business  of 
one  kind  or  another  In  every  country  they 
Investigated.  I  quote  the  following  sen- 
tences from  one  of  their  reports:  "As  dentists 
and  photographers,  our  countrymen  easily 
lead  In  nearly  every  large  town.  In  many 
cities  American  physicians  enjoy  lucrative 
practice  •  •  •  In  every  Republic  will  be 
found  American  businessmen  with  wide 
drdas  oX  Influence.     •     •     •     Moreover,  res- 


a  further  acceleration  of  the  capital  move- 
ment, so  that  the  total  Investment,  Including 
the  properties  of  United  States  citizens  re- 
siding In  Latin  America,  probably  exceeded 
$320,000,000  by  the  end  of  1897.  around  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  In  Mexico  and  a  good  part 
of  the  remainder  In  CTuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Central  America.  Table  1  pre- 
sents estimates  of  the  distribution  of  this 
capital  among  the  principal  recipients  at 
this  time. 

Table  1 — Investments  of  United  States  capital 
in  Latin  America,  end  of  1897 ' 

I  In  millions  of  dollars] 

Cotmtry  or  region:  Tofol 

Mexico 205 

Cuba.. 50 

Dominican    Republic 6 

Haiti 1 

Central  America 16 

Northern  Latin  America 278 

Colombia 8.  2 

Peru * 6 

Venezuela 3.  8 

Chile 2 

Other  South  America 8 

South   America 38 

Cables  and  shipping 14 

Grand  total 880 

'  In  compiling  this  table,  I  have  depended 
largely  upon  the  volume  by  Cleona  Lewis, 
America's  Stake  in  International  Invest- 
ments (Washington,  D.  C,  1938) ,  pp.  575-606, 
but  I  have  raised  her  estimates  In  some  cases 
and  lowered  them  In  others  In  order  to  make 
them  conform  with  seemingly  reliable  In- 
formation drawn  from  other  sources  too 
numerous  and  scattered  to  be  conveniently 
cited  here.  For  example,  I  have  reduced  her 
estimate  for  the  Central  American  countries 
because  she  Included  the  capital  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  which  had  long  been  con- 
trolled by  the  French  and  which  should  have 
been  listed  under  Colombia  In  any  case,  since 
Panama  was  still  a  p>art  of  the  Colombian 
national  domain;  I  have  reduced  her  total 
for  South  America  by  approximately  (10,000,- 
(XX)  because  I  felt  unable  to  Justify  a  larger 
figure  on  the  basis  of  any  available  evidence; 
and  I  have  slightly  Increased  her  estimates 
for  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Nathaniel  Macon's  figures  for  Investments  of 
United  States  citizens  In  Latin  America  at  the 
beginning  of  1899.  published  In  Yale  Review, 
DC  ( 1900) ,  275-276,  are  too  low  for  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  but  hto  figure  for  South 
America,  $31,5(X).000,  seems  satisfactory. 

The  major  part  of  this  capital  was  In  rail- 
ways,   mining,    and    agriculture    (Including 

Ident  merchants  offer  the  best  means  to  in- 
troduce and  Increase  the  use  of  our 
goods.  •  •  •  It  has  resulted  favorably 
In  almost  every  city  of  South  and  Centrsd 
America  we  visited"  ("House  Executive  Doc- 
uments." No.  50,  pp.  24-25).  Further  infor- 
mation on  the  travels  and  proceedings  of  thto 
commission  will  be  found  In  "House  Execu- 
tive Documents."  No.  226  (48th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.).  Serial  2304.  A  member  of  the  con- 
sular service  of  the  United  States  estimated 
American  Investments  In  Mexico  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1887  as  follows:  railroads.  SSO.- 
0(X),000;  mines.  $20,000,000;  ranches  and 
farms,  $5,000,000;  commerce.  $1,000,000;  total 
$106,000,000  (Constilar  Reports,  No.  89,  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  pp.  339-40).  A  mining  boom  In 
Honduras  In  the  1880'8  resulted  In  a  fairly 
large  Investment  of  United  States  capital  in 
that  country,  perhaps  $8,000.00O-$10,000,000 
(Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders, Fourteenth  Annual  Report  (London, 
1887).  p.  81;  Cecil  Charles.  Honduras  (Chi- 
cago, 1690).  pp.  54-70). 


extraction  of  forest  products).  Next  in 
was  probably  the  Investment  of  trading  firms, 
some  of  them  subsidiaries  of  companies  with 
their  main  offices  in  the  United  States;  but 
since  many  of  these — such  as  Grace  &  Co.; 
Beeche.  Duval,  ii  Co.;  Flint,  Eddy.  &  Co.; 
Boulton,  Bliss,  &  Dallett;  and  several  small 
fruit  companies  that  were  soon  to  be  taken 
over  by  United  Prult — were  engaged  In  other 
activities  besides  buying  and  selling.  It  has 
not  been  poeslble  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  capital  In  trading  organiza- 
tions. In  anticipation  of  immediate  future 
trends  It  to  appropriate  to  call  attention  to 
two  other  types  of  Investment.  Around 
$6,000,000  were  already  Invested  In  petro- 
leum— ^refining  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  extrac- 
tion In  Peru,  and  dtotrlbutlon  In  many  cotm- 
trles;  and  holdings  in  public  utilities,  be- 
sides some  $4,000,000  In  subnoarlne  cables  in 
the  Gulf-Caribbean  region  and  extending 
down  the  Pacific  coast  from  southern  Mexico 
to  Chile,  probably  aggregated  around 
$13,000,000.  nearly  half  of  the  total  In  Mex- 
ico and  the  remainder  in  Peru,  Cuba,  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  two 
or  three  other  nations.  Except  for  the  proc- 
essing of  sugar  and  the  refining  of  petroleum, 
manufactiu-ing  enterprises  were  insignifi- 
cant; and,  although  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  purchased  Mexican  bonds  in  the 
1860's  and  had  made  one  or  two  loana  to 
Colombia  In  the  1880's,  they  probably  held  no 
Latin-American  government  securities  tn 
1897.  with  the  exception  of  bonds  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  Investment  in 
Latin-American  banking  had  been  Initiated 
by  New  York  capltaltots  a  few  years  before. 
Table  2  contains  estimates  of  the  dtotrlbu- 
tlon of  United  States  capital  in  railways, 
mining,  and  agriculture. 

Tablz  2. — Distribution  of  the  major  invest' 
ments  of  United  States  citizens  in  Latin 
■     America,  end  of  1897  ' 

[In  millioas  o(  doDars} 


Country  or  retsioa 

Raflways 

MIntnf 

Arriral- 
turrand 
fonstal 

Mexico 

110.6 

S.0 

U.0 

Cuba 

3L5 

DominicMi  RepaWe... 

1.0 

1.0 

Central  America 

South  America „ 

<.o 

7.0 
6.5 

Total 

123.5 

n.5 

50.0 

■  AKEin,  in  compQlnK  table  2,  I  have  relied  heavily  on 
L«w"ls,  oi>.  eit.,  pp.  575-600.  bat  I  have  supplemented  her 
data  and  made  some  modUVrations  in  arcordancv  «ith 
inTormation  otit&ined  dsenbere. 

The  railroad  Investment  In  Central  Amer- 
ica was  In  Guatemala,  and  the  mining  In- 
vestment was  mainly  in  Honduras:  the  ag- 
ricultural caplUl  was  dlsUlbuted  through 
all  the  five  coxinuies,  but  the  largest  hold- 
ings were  In  Costa  Rica  and  the  smallest  in 
El  Salvador.  Railway  capital  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  confined  to  two  nations.  Colombia 
and  Ecuador,  and  to  a  single  railroad  in 
each;  the  total  for  Colombia,  nearly  $5,- 
0(X),0(X),  Includes  some  capital  in  shipping 
(the  railway  company  owned  a  wharf  at 
Cartagena  and  steamboats  operating  on  the 
Magdalena  River).  The  mining  Investment 
In  South  America  was  concentrated  mainly 
In  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru;  the  Invest- 
ment In  agriculture  and  the  extraction  of 
forest  products  was  mostly  in  Colombia  (In- 
cluding Panama),  Venezuela,  Peru,  and 
Brazil. 

So  much  in  reference  to  the  assumption 
that  export  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
did  not  begin  until  after  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  The  assumption  ignores  some  sig- 
nificant history,  especially  In  the  field  of 
technology,  which  the  United  States  sym- 
t>ollzes,  and  fairly  large  Investments,  not 
merely   in   Cuba,   of   which   historians   are 
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Latin  America  <  excluding 
ocean  shipplxig  axul  sub- 
marina  cablaa) 1.809.0 

'CooapUad  aaatnly  from  data  supplied  by 
I^wia.  op.  cit..  pp.  675-808.  653-&0.  but  I  ba\e 
preacntad  my  own  astlmataa  in  acme  caaes. 
Uy  total  for  Cuba  U  probably  a  Uttla  higher 
than  hers — aha  doaa  not  glra  aeparate  aatl- 
mataa  for  Cuba  but  Includea  that  laiand  with 
tha  otbar  Weat  Indies — yet  I  feel  that  my 
fijTure  ta  not  exaggerated.  Uax  Wlnk.:er.  in 
hia  InvestmenU  of  United  States  Capital  In 
Latin  .America  (Biaton.  ia39.  p  275).  gives 
estimates  for  the  year  1913  which  seem 
wide  of  the  mark  in  some  caaea.  John  Ball 
Oabome'B  estimates  for  eiurly  1912.  pub- 
lished in  North  Amarlcan  Review.  CJiC\ 
(1912).  687  700.  supply  valuable  detaila  for 
some  of  the  nunur  countries  thrown  to- 
gether by  Lewis.  Hla  total  for  the  Inveat- 
ment  In  Cuba  ta  t220.000.000.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  an  additional  §45.000.000  nowed 
Into  the  Island  between  the  early  nK>nth« 
of  1912  and  the  end  of  1014  I  have  accepted 
Lewis'  figure  for  Mexico.  It  la  much  smaller 
than  the  nttmate  sent  by  Consul  Marlon 
Letcher  to  the  State  Department  in  1912 
(Dally  CoHKUlar  and  Trade  Reporta.  No.  155. 
.Tuly  3.  1913.  p  316).  but  a  destructive  revo- 
lution had  swept  over  Mexico  since  that  esti- 
mate (for  1911)  waa  made.  The  Letcher 
document  placed  the  total,  including  prop- 
ertlea  of  United  States  nattonala  domiciled 
in  Mexico  (eaciudad  by  Lewtat.  at  approxi- 
mately $1,068,000,000.  I  have  alao  acoepted 
Lewia'  figure  for  Colombia,  although  it  aeams 
aomawhat  too  high.  Bnthuaiaam  (or  the 
aatabllshmeru  of  branch  banka  In  Latin 
Amarica  waa  Just  getting  under  way  In  1914. 
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•Tb«M  va  Lewis'  flguraa  for  «M  paUMUo. 
I  atiapaet  that  aha  la  giving  par  values  If 
ao.  they  are  much  too  high,  aapecialiy  tha 
•gwa  for  Hairtao.  gM8.4O0.00o.  which  would 
ba  about  thraa«fo«nha  of  the  total. 


capital  In  railways  and  public  utUltiea  com- 
bined. Nest  in  order  of  value  after  thaaa 
three  waa  tba  Inveatment  in  the  productkn 
and  dMrftoatkn  at  petroletun.  which 
I  to  around  8130.000.000.  Kxcluding 
biaaated  m  the  diatribution  of  pa- 
tba  oapKal  in  trading 
ad  g89jfieo.8eO.  waa  aomewhat  laaa 
than  the  Investment  In  manufacturing, 
which  amounted  to  approximately  (37.00Q.- 
000  nearly  all  of  It  engag«<l  ^  Cuba.  Mexico, 
and  Argentina. 

Taau  4.— Ina^tasanta  of  VnUed  StaUa  citi- 
eenj  in  Latin  America,  end  of  1914:  Gov- 
ernment bond*,  mininif.  agrictilture,  and 
railToada  > 

llABilUaasefdoUanl 
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'  See  the  werk«  rifed  in  taNe  3. 

•  ThaMghaol  thla  artiria  MmeretatlaB  ayta  In  UMea 

I  la  lao  sssHly  ke  as  taMUisnt  astlaato. 

The  portfolio  hoidlngs  of  United  States 
cttlaena  at  the  end  of  1914  Included  gov- 
ernment aecurltles  of  11  Latin -American 
natlona  and  securities  of  corporations  op- 
erating in  2  of  them  (Mexico  and  Argen- 
tina). The  ma)or  portfolio  investment, 
however  was  in  Mexican  Cuban,  and  Argen- 
tine Oovernment  bonds. 

While  the  major  direct  Invaatments.  name- 
ly, the  investmeata  in  eeonomlc  enterprtsea 
controlled  by  United  Stales  citlaena  living 
In  the  United  States,  were  In  mining,  agri- 
culture, and  railways.  Investmenu  In  the 
production  of  petroieum  and  In  public  utlli- 
tlaa  had  attained  lmp<artanoe  Capital  In- 
aaatad  In  the  oil  wella  and  refineries  of  the 
prluelpal  producing  countriea  ammintad  to 
some  $187jB00j80O:  Mexico.  $85  OOO  WO:  Peru. 
$15  000.000:  Venezuela,  including  asphalt, 
around  86  000.000:  the  reat  waa  scattered 
through  eight  or  nine  countries  two  or  thr^« 
In  Central  America  and  the  others  in  South 
America.  Banking  capital  waa  confirmed 
mainly  to  Cuba.  Mazloo.  Panama,  and  Hultl. 
Table  4  givaa  tb*  imrlbililoa  of  the  inaaM* 
ment  In  go¥arnw8Bt  boadi.  aitBlng.  agiisill* 
tura.  and  railways. 

Plaally.  thara  are  two  other  Itauia  whirh 
■MM  b8  aMOttonad  In  oHtor  to  aompleie  th« 
analysis:    tha    Invtatmant    in    naaan    i^p* 

Sand  aubcnarlna  aablaa,    AlUMIi|li  Dili 
lal  8aaaot  ba  atmu^mf 
i88a  ib8  tfbH8i  mtim  aai  Uila 

tb8  $8«8rbl  Uiia«AM8n88«  aaiia* 

M  tbauM  aai  b8  ifaani,    It  immM 

■igbabiy  rai88  tba  latal  |I«8a  la  tablg  • 

tPOM  11  JOtMMIO  la  iiaMM  ILMOJOOMI* 

HI 

Baeepilng  Menlcui.  Ntoaragva,  ll|NMibr,  and 
Paraguay,  It  osli  be  ■Ule«4  wtttM)^  ftitprg* 
tu»n  that  iha  16  years  '.  ^  1914,  atp** 

alally  the  decade  of  loif  jv.  ware  a  boom 
parted  in  tha  private  Invastment  of  Unttad 
•lau  eapltal  In  Latin  iimertra.  Tha  total 
eapttal  of  Amarlcan  cttlaena  In  the  Latln> 
AaMrlcan  countriea.  excluding  capital  In 
Bilaatonary  aad  other  nonpront  entarprlaaa 


But 


note  5. 
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and  the  holdings  of  nationals  domiciled  In 
the  region,  was  considerably  In  excess  of 
85.000.e00.000  by  the  end  of  1930.  The  most 
startling  expansion  waa  In  the  investment  In 
Oovernment  bonds,  but  enormous  increasea 
occurred  alao  in  the  capital  invested  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  in  mining  and  smelting, 
in  public  utilities.  In  agricultvire,  in  banking, 
and  In  manufacturing.  Table  5.  which  omlu 
shipping  lines  and  submarine  cables  con- 
necting the  United  States  with  the  Latin- 
American  nations  and  a  few  other  general 
enterprlaes  whose  capital  could  not  be  accu- 
rately distributed,  gives  estimates  of  the 
total  investment  in  each  of  the  20  nations. 
TaaLK  5. — Investments  of  United  States  cap- 
ital in  Latin  America,  end  of  1930  ' 
(In  millioos  of  dollani 
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1X0 
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1X0 

ranama .i 

EI>:a)vador 4;... 
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4«v5 

&S 

2k4 

34.7 

Northern  Ij«t- 

in  ABMrMa... 

200.7 

4.4 

1.911.4 

2.165.7 

1 
Arceatina.. »... 

440.3 
54.4 

3M.5 
«1.« 

WT.H 

Bolivia 

lltVO 

bfiiiil H.— 

34X9 

X9 

21a  2 

557.0 

Chile .^.-. 

ssai 

44a8 

7oa9 

Colombia. j.... 

Eeoador 

Paracuay 

144.0 

27.7 

130l9 

301.7 

11.8 

11.8 

......*. 

11 « 

116 

Ifru I... 

7k  3 

U18 

3nai 

Iruciuy .f... 

5X3 

•  >*•»» 

27.  tt 

»L1 

VfaezittLi 





347.2 

247.2 

Foath  Am(ri- 

ea. .1... 

1.3«l2 

sat 

1.635.4 

X036.2 

Latin  .America. 

1.580.9 

35.2 

X53n  S 

5,201.9 

>  Firmer  ground  bas  now  been  readied.  Inteiue 
latares:  m  tuteiga  iuvestmcius  devaloped  in  the  Coited 
SUtes  a!'-'  r  VOrld  W.v  I.  It  would  be  pointless  to  list 
all  the  works  on  the  subject,  but  a  lew  will  b« 
tbe  volome  by   Lewii  already  so 


tcirinaatlr  cited.  '  Most  ussftil  in  ootnpilinK  Ubie  5 
Trade  lalormation  Hiiiletin,  No.  767.  entitled  "X  New 
Esiiniatt  c(  .Vro«?rican  Investments  Abroad,"  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Comraprce,  Bureau 
o/For«ifnand  Domestic Cummiroe  (Washington,  D.  C, 
1«3I).  I  have  (oiowed.  in  tbe  main,  tbe  eMim:iles  for 
Latin  Aaarioa  0vea  in  this  monograph,  but  1  bava 
supplied  some  aflditiona]  details  derived  troni  other 
sources  and  ohected  the  data  with  those  hiniished  by 
Levis,  op.  cIt.,  pp.  575-»><»^  IU3-.V)  »)v  Mm  Winkks, 
aa.«a..p.278:andbvRo^  rican  For- 

sfeabtvsstments'^New  ^  >'.    ^Muk- 

bt'isstlaut'«  fnr  CuNt  an<i  .Mfiio^  air  uiuih  loo  hlnh. 
and  iHneor  his  r»tlraafo«  (or  fknith  .American  countries 
■am  ton  low.  ihr  nrtres  (riven  In  tha  Departnent  of 
Coamerre  mat)<Hfra|>h.  pp.  |A  i«,  and  tbe  iaUTM  In  my 
taMs  •  reawnl  market  vaiiiet  (ur  partMte  and  a 
taJftlaalMn  af  market  and  book  vobei  lur  dlreet 
InvMlfUellt*. 

Data  on  tha  diatribution  o(  tha  dlract  In* 
taatmeht  am<<ti«  th^  major  999tkamU  aatlvu 
tlaa  at  (he  ana  of  1980  hatt  aal  ibib  found, 
but  ralrtr  ratUbt*  laforaMtlM  la  avaltabta 

Tmm  • 

I  In  mlUloM  af  Mt»N| 

ptibUa  aafvia*  (Ill.T  gf  lha  l«UI 
111  rullrnadai ,-,..,,....,...* 

Aurlculuira  i^ai  In  fUfar  proiua* 
iign )•.--•-,  ■-.•••«■•*■>■■■■■••« 

Mtatni  and  ■ni'Utug,.... 

Patrolaum  (79  4  ui  diatribution).... 

Manufacturing 

Tradlni  lima- ••....«.......<••■<■«* 


.1 


107.1 
781.  I 
•18  8 

891.0 
110.8 


for 


ToUl  capital  in  8  major  groupa.  S.  394. 1 
tha   cloaa   of   the   prevloua   year.'     Tha 


1929  was  approximately  83,463,000.000.  and 
the  distribution  among  the  major  economic 
groups  was  roughly  as  shown  in  table  ft. 
Some  $35,000,000  or  $40,000,000  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  In  table  6.  however, 
for  Investments  In  tbe  Ouianas  and  the  non- 
Latin  West  Indies.  The  remainder  of  tha 
direct  Investment  at  this  time  was  In  bank- 
ing, construction  organizations,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  a  few  other  miscellaneous  enter- 
prises. 

The  distribution  among  tbe  principal  re- 
cipient nations  of  the  investment  in  the  first 
three  of  these  major  groupa  is  set  forth  in 
table  7.  Nearly  all  the  capital  engaged  in 
producing  and  refining  petroleum  was  oper- 
ating in  six  countries,  namely,  Venezuela. 
Mexico,  Colombia.  Peru,  Cuba,  and  Bolivia, 
listed  In  descending  order  of  the  size  of  the 
investment,  the  total  for  Venezuela  being 
around  $226,000,000,  the  total  for  Mexico 
nearly  $202,000,000,  and  that  for  Colombia 
about  $56,000,000.  with  much  smaller  sums 
in  the  other  three.  Most  of  the  investment 
in  manuafcturing.  again  in  descending  order 
of  size,  was  located  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Uruguay,  Chile.  Mexico.  Colombia,  and 
Peru — Some  $82,000,000.  or  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total,  mainly  in  the  processing  of 
meat,  being  in  Argentina  alone;  and  a  good 
part  of  the  capital  in  trading  organizations 
was  likewise  In  these  eight  countries. 

Tablx  7. — Direct  investments  of  United  States 
citizens  in  Latin  America,  end  of  1929:  Dis- 
tribution among  the  principal  recipients  of 
the  capital  in  3  major  economic  groups  * 
[In  millions  of  doUar;] 


Country  or  retion 

Public 
serv- 
ices 

Atri- 
euiwre 

Mining 
ami 
smelt- 
ing 

Total 

Mexico-.. 

164.2 
214.9 
(?) 
«.4 
147.8 
C) 
9a  9 
48.7 
219 
11.3 

98.9 

573.0 
61.3 
70.8 

"'is.'*" 

4.0 

230.4 
9.0 

C) 
11.3 

(?» 

40.7 

331.5 

M).« 

79.5 

45X5 

Cub-i 

798.9 

Domini'^n  Republic. 

Central  .America 

Arrant  ina 

6L3 
173.5 
147.8 

Boli  vi-i 

Brazil 

Chile 

147.8 

4a7 

398.2 

Colombia 

51.3 

Peru 

94.8 

Total  (approti- 
mate) 

830.1 

787.8 

n&o 

2.323.9 

•  .\mer1cin  Direct  Investments  in  Foreiim  Countries 
("Trade  Information  Bullrtin."  No.  731  |W!i>*infton, 
I).  C:  IVpertme-it  of  Commeree,  Bur<?au  of  Foreijm 
and  Domt'stic  Commeroe,  1931)),  pp.  1»-1'J.  The  total 
lor  banks  and  fiiunce  couM  not  be  a9oertiune<l,  but 
.Vinerican  rapital  was  dominating  the  banking  field  in 
the  l>ominfcui  Republic.  Haiti,  and  Cub.t. 

rv 
A  marked  decline  In  tha  value  of  the  In- 
vestment occurred  In  the  1930's  and  early 
1940's.  The  causes  of  the  contraction  were 
numerous;  prominent  among  them  wera  not 
only  the  general  economic  crisis,  which  de« 
pressed  all  economic  values,  and  general  dls< 
turbances  In  International  politics  but  also 
the  expropriation  c^f  oil  propertlaa  In  Bolivia 
Hhd  Metlco.  rising  economic  biMdaallem,  and 
tha  fadamptioh  of  inrge  bld^  of  Lntin* 
Amangib  aacurttlM  Lateat  avallablr  atatia* 
iwa— lor  tha  aiid  of  May  1048  •— dlaaloaa  » 
i88lln8  In  V8IUN  In  U  of  lha  10  nitlOAS  aad 


aggregate  dlract  invaatmeut  at  tha  and  of 

» "Trade    Information    BuUetln."   No.    731 
(Waahington.   D.  C:   Department  oX   Com> 


nONOi  Btivaott  oc  L  

moraa,  INh,  pp.  Ift-If.    "riM  iMIt  of  Ihls 
iwUailn  la  AaiaHa«a  Mraai  InvoUHNbta  In 

fgralgii  C\iu<ttr(aa. 

•Uitiiod  Mtaiaa  Traaauff  DaiMrtavaat, 
Catuua  ul  Aiu»ru<Mii>uwitad  Aaaeia  In  Foreign 
Oounlriaa  ( WaaUlugioit,  O  C.  U4T|,  pp.  87^ 
70  at  paaalm.  Tha  Traaaury  Oapartmant  Og- 
liraa  rapraaant  market  values  for  saourltlaa 
(portfolio)  and  book  values  lor  other  aaaata. 
and.  unlike  the  Commerce  Department  estN 
mataa  for  1920  and  1930,  they  Include  short* 
term  Investments  and  InvaataMnta  of  United 
Stataa  citizens  residing  In  LatlD  America, 
amounting  to  a  combined  total  of  around 
8300.000,000,  perhaps,  although  certain  dupli- 
cations may  redfica  tha  aum  conaldarably. 


no  marked  Increaae  In  any  of  them  aava 
Panama.  Vanasuala.  and  Guatemala.  The 
total  Inreatment  at  this  time  was  around 
$3.424.000,(X)0  as  compared  with  over  $5,200.- 
000.000  at  the  end  of  1930,  a  shrinkage  of 
aome  $1,778,0(X),000.  The  moat  conspicuoua 
contraction  was  in  government  l>onds,  which 
shrank  from  an  aggregate  of  almost  $1,590,- 
000,000  in  1930  to  a  total  of  hardly  more  than 
$214,000,000  in  1943.  Other  portfolio  Invest- 
ments, although  still  of  minor  Importance 
in  value,  expanded  by  almost  $70.(X>0,<X)0. 
namely,  from  $35,200,000  to  $104,700,000.  Tbe 
shrinkage  In  direct  Investments  waa  more 
decided  than  available  statistics  indicate. 
They  declined  from  $3,536,800,000  In  1930  to 
considerably  less  than  $3,105,300,000  In  1943 
(arrived  at  by  subtracting  $319,000,000,  the 
portfolio  Investment  In  1943,  from  the  total 
Investment  of  $3,424,300,000).  since  this  $3,- 
10o,3(X).000  Included  both  short-term  Invest- 
ments and  Investments  of  United  States 
nationals  domiciled  in  Latin  America,  which 
the  estimate  for  1930  omits.  Table  8  give«  a 
comparative  view  of  the  investments  In  ea<^ 
country  at  these  two  periods. 

Table  8. — Int>estments  of  United  States  cap- 
ital in  Latin  America,  end  of  December 
1930  and  end  of  May  1943 

Iln  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total 

1930 

1943 

Mexico     .    

7(0.8 
1.0«(.4 
87.2 
38.5 
.12.6 
75.1 
71.7 
13.0 
46.5 
34.7 

433.3 

Cuba 

Dominican  Kepoblic .. 

Haiti 

Costa  Rica 

Ooatemala 

Honduras . 

Nicaramu 

Panama 

El  Salvador 

9MlC 

8015 
17.7 
38L7 
910 
43L3 
13.5 
1.H.4 

2n.4 

.\  ortbem  Lat  in  America. 

Z165.7 

1.471.1 

/^rgvotina        ..-. 

807.8 
116.0 
5."57.0 
7QQl9 
301.7 
11.8 
1Z« 

soai 

81.1 
3<7.3 

4tf7.5 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

SLO 
334.7 

Chfle 

Cokmibia 

Rcoador 

PArAVIt.  V                           ...... 

30.1 

178.9 

U.3 

lao 

Peni             .  .    . 

88.8 

I'ruruay 

Venezuela _ 

19.3 
388.4 

South  America. 

3.096.2 

1.933.2 

Latin  .America 

5,301.9 

3,4^4.3 

Table  9  Indicates  roughly  the  trend  in 
direct  Investmenu  in  the  major  economic 
groupa.  These  figures  disclose  a  slight  In- 
crease In  the  Investment  In  trading  firma 
and  a  considerable  Increaae  in  the  capital 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  but  expansions 
in  these  two  are  far  more  than  offset  by 
shrinkage  in  the  investments  In  mining  and 
smelting,  agriculture,  snd  public  services. 
Investment  In  the  production  and  marketing 
of  petroleum  was  well  sustained  In  spite  of 
reverses  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia.  The  aggre- 
gate capital  Invested  In  tha  all  major  groupa 
registered  a  decline  of  0M8J00.0OO.  but  tha 
total  for  tha  year  1M9  as  alfendv  obaarvai, 
Ihrluded  thlrty^flve  or  forty  ralUloh  dollaN 
ftir  \hf  atiianaa  MMl  UM  bOb*Lallb  Waat 
tndti>ii  an  that  tha  Otaaropaaof  18  aooMwhai 

tiMte  thah  (ha  flMurM  IHittAta,    The  famnin- 

daf  of  iba  di#aa(  tuvaatflMbl  In  1848,  naarty 
M44,ooo.OiO.  tabiino^  Of  roal  nioio  (pro- 
•unMMy  urhaa)  Viluad  »i  approotnuitaly 
|7lM0Me.  aowBHiralita  bankini  a»pli»l 
(whl0h  8ppa«ii  n««  %o  have  haan  vt 
parotM  In  Ovbo  ftbd  Oruiuay),  Invaa^ 
tn  truat  f uiMto  Obd  aatataa,  ahOfl«l8nb 
and  advanoaa,  bank  dapuatta,  alaaln  of 
Hon  and  other  oommodtit— .  and  amall  mU- 
callanaoua  itama. 


Tlila  dlfferanca  In  tha  Itama  included  ahould 
not  t>a  concealed,  but  I  think  It  ta  not  aig- 
nlflcant  In  vtaw  of  tha  fact  that  returns 
given  by  owne.**  who  may  have  had  a  suapl- 
clon  that  the  government  had  In  mind  aome 
new  plan  for  securing  additional  revenue 
would  err  on  tha  aide  of  moderation. 
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OB  tbe  distrflratlon  of 
the  UiTCBtiiiRit  among  the  vaiioas  coun- 
tries  ta  IMi  wmmm  tnuMcaaarr  in  rfrm  ct 
tbi  analyilo  prMHrtotf  tor  t914  and  1990. 
llie  larfCOC  tn^VBtmenta  tn  Oorernment 
ban<ls  In  tcnm  of  mmrket  ralue.  were  In  the 
bonito  of  Argentina.  Bnurtl.  Chile,  Cdom- 
Ma.  Cub*.  Uniguay.  and  Panama:  thoM  of 
Peru,  BoUrta.  and  Ifezlco  were  quoted  at 
fmr  belov  pmr.  The  porXSoUo  corporate  In- 
vtatment  vas  located  mainly  tn  Arfentlna. 
Chile.  Mexico.  Cuba,  and  Panama  The  ma- 
jor mining  capital  vas  still  In  Mexico.  Chile, 
and  Peru,  althoofh  eooalderable  smaa  were 
aettv*  In  Bouna.  Arfrnttaa.  Cuba.  Hooduraa. 
aad  Mearac^ia.  Mora  tium  60  percent  of  the 
patroteum  InTcstment  waa  now  In  Venexu- 
ala;  other  major  rtciplenta   vere   not   liex- 

BoUtU   but   Colombu.    Arseutma. 

Panama,    and    Cuba.      iPelro- 

banklRg  capital.  togcUiar  with  a 

ie  sum  In  public  utUltle«.  ac- 
counted for  the  pronounced  Incrcaaa  in 
Dnltcd  Stataa  InvastraenU  In  Panama  )  By 
far  the  lartM*  public  utUlty  Invastmant.  ap- 
praBlaaafeoty  9373.000.000  and  nearly  a  third 
«f  tba  tcif  I  In  Latin  America,  aaa  in  Cuba, 
ta  entar  waa  Azvantlna.   with   almuat 

X  Maxlooh  wltli  about  010A4)CK).0OO: 

■llgbtly  1MB  than  OM.0OO.OOO.  Chile. 

..    OuatMnaU.   almoat   9«3.O0O0OO. 

•a2.00e.00O-.  and  Colombia,  nearly 
tIS.000.000.  The  major  toy aat menu  in  man- 
ufacturing concentrated  tn  six  nations:  Ar- 
gentina. 1101.0004100:  BraaU.  •06.400.000; 
Cuba.  •«54O0M»:  Cblle.  •37.AO0.0OU:  Mex- 
ico. •23.300.000:  and  Drucuay.  •10.400.000. 

Tbe  uumbar  of  aeonomlc  enterprlaca  con- 
by  United  States  citizens  in  Latin 
Is  probably  more  significant  than 
any  general  sctlmatea  of  their  aggrecate 
value.  Por  the  years  1939.  1940.*  and  1943 
the  statistics,  although  probably  not  com- 
plete for  the  first  two  dates,  are  suAdently 
ImpreaslTC.     They  are  presented  In  table  10. 

TaaLs  10. — Number  o/  erUerfn»*a  controlled 
by  VmtUd  StMtes  cUiaeas  operating  m  Latin 
192S. 1940.  ana  1943  • 


enterprises  controUed  by  naUonals  rea'dlng 
tn  %b»  United  States.  The  remarkable  ln> 
crsaer  In  numbers  may  be  cxplatDed  In  part 
by  war  Investment,  but  a  isit  more  complete 
eoverage  le  probably  the  most  algnlflcant 
factor. 

XABta  II inveatmentt  of  UnUed  States  eitUena  in  Latin  America,  end  of  1940:  Number 

and  capital  of  controlled  entexprnet  ta  the  maior  /Ulda  of  activity  > 

jCavMat  *toewa  tn  oHlliaasaft 


The  flcvrss  for  IMS  Indicate  a  strlklsg  In- 
eraaee  in  niuabers  over  the  preceding  years, 
•n  almost  liKredlble  expansion  to  view  o( 
the  fact  that  those  far  1943  Include  only  en- 
liMIH^a,  oiamAled  by  eorporatteae.  while 
the  staktaOM  •«  ia»  and  IM*  Inelude  all 
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Since  moat  of  the  bustoetw  organizations 
listed  fee  19:39  and  1940  and  ail  those  tabu- 
lated for  1943  were  controlled  by  corporations 
dumlcUed  in  the  United  States,  the  para- 
mooBt  Mgntiicance  of  corporate  capital  In 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations  would  seem  to  be 
quite  obvious.  It  u  likely  that  leaa  than  tOO 
United  States  corporatlona  owned  pracUcaUy 
all  the  numerous  enterprises  operating  In 
Latin  America  to  the  1980's  and  1940  s.  Sums 
corporations  had  several  aAliatea  concen- 
trated m  t^i^ee  nt  four  countries:  others,  like 
W.  R.  Orare  &  Co.  and  Kectrlc  Bond  A 
Share  or  the  IntemaUonal  Telegraph  A 
Telephone  Co.  and  some  of  tbe  major  cii 
and  motkm-plcture  corporations  or  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  had  subsidiaries  and  ailUl- 
atcs  In  the  majority  of  the  nations.  The 
extent  of  concentration  Is  further  Illus- 
trated by  the  foUowint;  statistics  for  1943: 
336  corporations  In  the  United  States  con- 
trolled the  3v*9  business  entcrprlaoa  oparatinc 
In  Mexico.  207  controUed  the  338  operating  to 
Cuba.  157  controlled  the  205  to  Brazil,  and  171 
controlled  the  349  to  Argenttoa  (Excepting 
sugar  corporations  In  Cuba,  practically  the 
same  corporations  eoutrolled  the  enterprises 
In  each  country. t  tlie  Influence  of  American 
organlMittons,  eapeelally  corporate 
slfnlflcant  In  nearly  all  the 
eouutrlee  except  Haiti.  Paraguay,  and  poaal- 
My  Bolivia  and  Bruador:  and  American  oor- 
poratlona  practically  dominated  the  econo- 
mies of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Cuba,  the 
Oentral  American  nations,  and  Venesuela. 

An  tospectlon  at  the  numhar  and  capltalt- 
latlun  of  the  criranlaatlons  snsagad  to  the 
major  economic  acuvtvies  In  each  country 
Will  give  a  fuller  view  of  their  impact.  Table 
n  claeetBsa  the  data  as  ct  1940  for  pubhe 
services,  petroleum,  mining  and  eaMMtng. 
^rleulture.    There  were,  in  addittMi  to 

approslniatsly  210  manu* 
facturtng.  aaaemhiy.  and  processing  plants. 
wtth  an  aggregate  capital  of  around  gJOO.- 
000.000:  and  over  MM  tradtog  ftrms  eapltal- 
at  inmirtiiMly  •flooooooo.  the  trad- 
Vfa*^MMdMa  being  widely  dietrltowtod 
and  tbe  awla Hilling  estabtUhments  being 
Bialnly  tn  Argentina,  Brmall. 
Chile.  Urwgwaj,  Veru.  and  Co- 
to  rteaoenitint  order  of  the 
t  U  eapttal 


The  operation  of  thcee  numcrutis  business 
enterprises  requires  many  totlmate  associa- 
tions and  a  multitude  of  contacts  between 
managerial  and  Investment  groups  '*  at  the 

**  It  would  be  a  most  dlScult  taak  to  deter- 
mtoe  the  nimibers  Invoived  on  either  aide. 
especially  the  Latto- American  side.  Even  a 
careful  census — and  n^  such  census  has  ever 
been  taken  so  far  as  I  know— of  the  manage- 
ment, labor  force,  and  patrons  cf  these 
hundreds  of  btulness  organizations  would 
not  diacloee  the  full  Impact:  the  families  of 
Latin-American  odkrtaU.  directors,  workers, 
and  patrons,  as  well  as  the  Impact,  direct 
and  todlrect,  on  entire  national  economies 
would  be  involved:  and  It  would  be  neoeeaary 
to  include  not  only  the  organiaationa  owned 
by  dt^sens  of  the  United  Ststes  llTtng  at 
home  but  enterprises  of  citlxens  of  the  United 
States  living  to  Latto  America  and  owning 
property  there.  Statistics  for  all  tlu>  cor- 
porate controlled  enterprlaes  operating  in  the 
region,  with  the  exoe^km  of  those  m  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  BopwMle.  indicate  that 
around  3.400  oSoers  and  directors  from  the 
United  States  are  aasoeteted  as  managers  with 
someerhat  more  than  that  number  of  Latin- 
American  Ulceis  and  directors.  In  order  to 
present  an  accurate  picture  of  the  relatloiu 
of  this  United  States  maoagerial  and  tech- 
nical group  with  Latto-Amerlcan  labor.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  tovestlgate  certain 
labor  policies  wtth  the  view  to  determining 
the  extent  to  which  the  workers  are  dealt 
wtth  by  Latin -American  management  asso- 
ciates, and  a  similar  Investigation  would  be 
necessary  In  ord<;r  to  obtain  a  correct  Im- 
pression of  the  relatlouahlps  of  United  States 
management  and  Latto-Amarlcan  purchasers 
of  services  and  buyers  and  sellers  of  com- 
modities. In  other  words.  It  would  be  nec- 
aseary  to  ascertain  whether,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, the  relationships  of  each  business  or- 
ganisation are  Immediate  and  personal  or 
remote  and  Impersonal.  The  oontacu  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  tn  the  case  oX  both 
oerrioes  and  goods,  are  probably  the  moet 
numerous  If  not  also  the  most  totlmate. 
Latin-American  patrons  of  the  public  aenr- 
tees  owned  by  Investors  of  tbe  United  Btataa 
auat  number  between  two  and  three  mO- 
llons.  without  tocludlng  the  families  of  those 
who  pay  the  telephone,  electric,  gas.  and 
water  Mils;  and  tbe  patronage  of  mercantile 
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United  States  and  Latin-Americans  of  every 
cla£3.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  banks, 
transport,  telephone,  and  electric  utility  sys- 
tems, sugar  and  banana  plantations,  mines, 
and  various  types  of  manulacturlng.  Thou- 
sands of  businessmen  and  technicians  from 
the  United  States  are  brought  Into  close 
touch  with  millions  of  Latln-Amerlcans 
every  day  In  the  year.  It  therefore  seems 
quite  evident  that  Pan-American  harmony 
must  depend  to  large  measure  upon  har- 
mouy  to  business  relations. 


Concessional  Action  on  Recommendation 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

CONGEESSIONAt   ACTION   ON    RECOMMKKDATIONS 

or  THX  Commission  on  Organization  of 
THE  Exictmvi  Branch  or  thx  Government 
The  concluding  report  cf  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  was  transmltttd  to  Congress 
by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  on  May  20. 
1949. 

The  Commission  as  a  body,  on  that  same 
day.  presented  a  ftill  set  of  the  reports  to 
Itasident  Tniman  at  the  White  House.  He 
Xhm  affirmed  once  more  his  belief  to  the 
prtoclples  which  we  on  the  Commission  had 
espoused.  We.  who  were  members  of  the 
Commission,  feel  that  he  Is  endeavortog  to 
carry  out  his  side  of  this  bargato. 

firms  probably  amounts  to  another  million. 
Workers  are  less  numerous  than  patrons,  but 
Latln-Amerlcans  employed  "by  these  "Yankee" 
business  organizations — office  help,  techni- 
cians, laborers  en  the  plantations  and  In  the 
manufacturing  and  extractive  industries — 
probably  number  several  htuidred  thousand. 
And.  finally.  In  arriving  at  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  number  of  contacts 
Involved,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
more  than  1.500  property-owning  citizens  of 
the  United  States  domiciled  In  Latin  America 
In  the  early  1940's.  The  whole  subject  is  as 
complicated  as  it  is  significant.  Until  an 
exhaustive  census  is  made,  the  investigator 
mtist  depend  upon  Moody's  Manuals,  acces- 
sible company  reports  to  stockholders,  and 
such  toformation  as  can  be  gleaned  from 
government  publications  of  the  type  stig- 
gested  by  the  footnotes  accompanying  this 
essay. 

I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  in  this 
article  to  identify  the  major  corporations 
which  control  these  numerous  enterprises, 
but  I  have  compiled  long  lists  from  the  in- 
vestment manuals.  I  am  aware  also  that  I 
have  said  nothing  of  significance  of  the  In- 
vestments for  tne  United  States.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume,  I  Bupp<'se.  that  they  have 
■llBMlated  eKports,  brought  returns  to  some 
Inveetors.  furnished  profitable  occupation  for 
managers  and  technicians,  and  supplied  many 
raw  materials  for  todustry  as  well  as  foods 
for  factory  workers  and  others.  A  thorough 
discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject  would 
require  not  only  a  complete  command  of 
the  principles  of  economics  but  a  detailed  ex- 
ition  of  the  history  of  each  company. 


Since  that  date.  Congress  has  passed  laws 
covering  almost  10  percent  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  Reorgani- 
zation Plans  Nos.  2  through  7  cf  1949  took 
effect  with  congressional  consent,  thus  add- 
ing somewhat  over  5  percent  more  to  the 
total. 

This  means  that  over  15  percent  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  have  been 
acted  upon  favorably  by  Congress  since  the 
concluding  report  was  rubmit+ed  in  May. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  recommendations  call 
for  congressional  approval. 

Putting  It  another  way.  Congress  has  com- 
pleted about  fifteen-sixtieths,  or  one-quar- 
ter, of  its  actions  on  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. The  Congress  has  dene  this 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  am  sure  I  can  speak 
for  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Commission  in 
strongly  urging  that  this  public-spirited  co- 
operation will  continue. 

As  the  one  w^ho  "invented"  the  Commission, 
I  can  sincerely  say  that  this  record  cf  the 
present  Congress  far  exceeds  my  early  ex- 
pectations. Creditable  though  this  record  is. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  should  slow  down 
on  this  Job.  We  cannot  neglect  the  remain- 
ing three-quarters.  We  must  finish  them  off 
at  the  next  session. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  recom- 
mendations were  drafted  as  an  over-all  pat- 
tern. Those  of  us,  who  studied  so  intensively 
the  operations  of  the  executive  branch,  rec- 
ognized that  It  cannot  be  overhauled  with 
scotch  tape  or  pieces  of  strmg.  It  has  to  be 
overhauled  according  to  an  intelligent  plan. 

If  integral  parts  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram are  neglected,  we  will  end  up  with  next 
to  nothing. 

In?.ction  on  our  recommendations  mtxst 
not  b'  permitted  next  January. 

Already  bipartisan  citizens'  committees 
supporttog  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  started  up  to  36  States, 
where  citizens  have  banded  together  to  in- 
sist upon  reorganization.  This  ground  swell 
arises  from  the  wishes  of  citizens  who  plan 
to  see  through  the  Commission's  efforts  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  so  strongly  in 
the  Commission's  program,  this  ground  swell 
is  most  encouragtog.  In  January,  we  will 
redouble  our  efforts  to  have  the  other  three- 
quarters  of  the  program  enacted. 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  one  important  step 
is  imperative.  The  scores  of  bills  new  before 
us  on  the  Commission's  reports  mtist  be 
telescoped  and  rewritten,  so  that  (1)  they 
will  be  more  complete;  (2)  they  will  be  per- 
fected; and  (3)  they  will  be  limited  to  a 
dozen  or  so  specific  major  and  all-tocluslve 
proposals. 

Gucli  legislative  proposals  must  be  pre- 
sented. They  should  be  sponsored  on  the 
same  bipartisan  basis  which  t3rplfled  our 
Commission.  There  will  be  two  advantages 
from  such  bills;  First,  those  of  you  who  have 
often  wished  for  specific  measures  on  the 
Commission's  program  would  have  them. 
Second,  it  would  afford  our  constituents 
with  an  opportunity  to  Indicate  their  atti- 
tude toward  a  few  specific  measures,  rather 
than  toward  scores  of  bits  and  jrteces. 

If  such  specific  measures  are  prepared,  I 
hope  that  our  bipartisan  cooperation  on 
this  matter  will  continue  to  be  as  effective 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  to  the  Ei^ty- 
first  Congress  to  date. 

Enough  for  our  plans.  Now  I  would  like 
to  present  a  comprehensive  review  of  what 
has  happened  on  legislation  which  stems 
from  the  reports  of  our  Commission.  This 
report  supplements  the  one  I  made  to  you  on 
Augtist  11,  1949. 

THX    PBXSroXNT'S    RX0RGAN12AT10K    PLANB 

Six  of  the  seven  major  reorganization 
plans  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1940 
took  effect  August  20,  1940.  Plan  No.  1  was 
vetoed  by  the  Senate  August  17.  1949,  by  a 


vote  of  60-32.    These  reorganization  plans 
were: 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  Dep)artment  of 
Welfare:  This  plan  would  have  changed  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  the 
Department  of  W^elfare  and  have  constituted 
this  department  an  executive  department. 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  Senate  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  it  conformed  only  partially  to 
the  Hoover  report. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  Department  of 
T.Abor:  This  plan  transferred  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  the  Labor  Department.  It  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  functions 
of  the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board 
and  of  Its  Chairman  and  abolished  the  Board. 
It  covered  two  of  five  perttoent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  Post  Office  De- 
partment: This  plan  transferred  the  func- 
tions of  all  su'cordlnates  to  the  Postmaster 
General.  It  conformed,  except  for  mtoor 
details,  to  the  Commission  report. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President:  This  plan  transferred  to 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  two  important 
over-ail  staff  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.     It  conformed  to  the  report. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.  Civil  Service 
Commission:  This  plan  reorganized  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  centered  authority 
to  the  Chairman,  but  reserved  so  much 
power  to  the  Commission  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, its  efficacy  is  doubtful. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  fl,  United  States 
Maritime  Commission :  This  plan  reorganized 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  but 
did  not  remove  the  business  operations 
which,  in  our  Commission's  eplnion,  were 
not  appropriate  activities  for  a  Lve-man 
commission. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  Public  Roads 
Administration:  This  plan  transferred  to  the 
Depar.ment  of  Commerce  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  (Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 
of  the  newlv  created  General  Services  Admin- 
Utration  (Public  Law  162.  Slst  Cong..  1st 
sess.).     It  conformed  to  the  report. 

These  plans  cover  15  of  the  87  steps  which. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report,  can  be  accomplished  most  effectively 
through  vise  of  the  authority  granted  to  the 
President  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

In  addition,  the  President  submitted  plan 
No.  8.  relating  to  military  unification,  but,  in 
view  of  the  passage  of  the  Military  Unifica- 
tion Act,  the  major  stein  proposed  in  this 
plan  were  effected  by  Public  Law  216;  and  the 
plan  was  discarded. 

STATUS    OF    PHOPOSTD    LXClSLATTOIt 

Report  No.   1,  general   management  oj  the 
executive  branch. 

Public  Law  109.  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
was  enacted  June  10,  1949. 

House:  H.  R.  2613.  a  very  broed  bill  iH-e- 
pared  by  the  staff  of  the  Commission,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dawson  on  February  10, 
1949.  It  was  referred  to  the  Expenditures 
Committee.  No  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  measure.  H.  R.  5526,  an  excellent  but 
more  limited  bill,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCoaxACK  on  Jtily  7,  1949,  and  was  paaeed 
by  the  House  on  At^:u8t  12.  194».  It  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Senate:  S.  942.  a  very  broad  bill  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Commission,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Senate  by  Senator  McCixllait 
on  February  14.  1949,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Expenditures  Committee.  The  Senate  Ex- 
penditures Committee  referred  S.  942  to  a 
subcommittee  June  22.  H.  R.  5526  (see 
House  above)  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
House  and  referred  to  the  Expenditiire 
mtttee  on  August  15.  1949.  No 
have  been  held  on  these  measurae. 
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m.  a.  &18I.  nm^iiii  tj  um  staff  or 

tlM  riMiiiiilMliin  Wat  IntroductKl  tn  tb^  Houm 
by  Mr.  BorrktAH  oT  ICctUKsn  on  June  IS.  1M9. 
and  WM  referred  to  the  Poet  OOce  and  CIvU 
SwTlc*  CDnuntttec.  No  bearing  hare  been 
kflM.  B.  R.  1688.  to  Increaw  top  oOctali'  mU- 
wlM.  was  Introduced  In  the  BouM  by  Mr. 
I  of  CalirornU  on  January  90.  IMt.  ft 
\  by  tto  Houee  on  Jtdy  t.  IMf .  Tb* 
eonferene*  ventoa  of  H  It  iflM  wm  Mlof>«ml 
by  the  BouM  October  13.  1949  B  R  S8S1. 
a  partial  reclusttlcation  blU  with  a  general 
Mlary  Increue  tnclxided.  wai  tntrodiiced  by 
Mr  MruuT  of  TUUmmmc  an  Avcwt  9.  1949. 
and  was  paaeed  by  the  Wnme  on  Aufivt  38. 
iMt.  H.  B.  8*81  U  tn  conference,  the  Bouw 
baTlag  afi  eeil  to  a  conference  OetolMr  S, 
1M8. 

&  8111.  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
iBtmduced  In  the  8en- 
90.  19«8.  by  Senator  McCAmrr. 
h«artn«B  oa  tMi  md  unrelated 
„.  held  by  the  Poet  OSoa  and 
CiTll  avTlee  ODouBlttee  on  July  90  and  27 
The  committee  never  conaolted  our  taak 
foreee  and  made  no  report.  H.  R.  1880  waa 
■•Bt  to  tlM  Sroate  by  the  Hooee  on  July  11. 
IM8.  and  was  paaeed  by  the  Senau  Oepteaa- 
tMO  The  eoafarence  ▼eralon  li  wm 
B.  R.  8881.  the  "Claa- 
Aet  of  1940"  waa  paaeed 
bv  the  Bmmtm  anMMber  80.  1949  H. 
8801  li  noer  la 

Jeport    Mo.    3.    O^ct    of    General    Srrvlea 
{tupplf  metivitita) 
PuhUe  Law  190.  tke  Pederal  Property  and 
live  Om  iteiia  Act  of  1948  waa  en- 
on  June  90.  1948.     This  la  the  moat 
It  meaaure  in  thia  field  In  the  Na- 
tion "a  hMory. 

Meport  Ma.  4.  th*  Poet  opee 
Bouae:  B  R  ilTJ.  a  eompr^MMlee  bill 
prepared  by  the  etaff  of  the  OBHiMMton. 
WW  iBtrodueed  by  Mr  Bomtajt  «r  Michi- 
can  on  Jttae  15.  1948  R  R  5775.  a  ffSMMlal 
Mil  only,  wae  Introduced  on  July  38,  by  Mr. 
IT  at  Tenneeeee.  aa  a  reeult  at  the  Preel- 
\V9  nueaaff  en  the  Poet  Ottce  Theee  two 
billa  were  referred  to  the  Poet  <M8ee  and  CtvU 

f   M. 

IS.    1948.    the    P<^et 
B  R.  3843.  rateln« 
poatal    ratea  81MJ86iJ88  a  year.     TlM   bUl 
double   the  rate  for  all   poet 
1  eant  to  3  cenu.  and  It  w 

revenue    fron    that 


li 


brti«  In  Ml 
Uitrd 
affectad  are 
c  o.  d..  and 
Tbla  bill  oonfoTBa  for  the  moet  part  to  the 

lU:    B.  IIOS.  a  CMiHoewilal  rate  blU 

li   OaroUna.   ou 
1840.    It  waa  fipcfftH  favurably 
fty  ttaa  Faaft  OSee  and  CtrU  Sareta*  OmiiH 

»r  80.   1948.     8    30M.   •  brand 

by  the  CotnmiMMHi'a  alaS. 

by  Senatar   McCAamr   on 

ia.lM8.   a  9818  —4  •.  3313.  a  llnanilal 

Senator  Panaa  on  July  7.  tMk  aa  •  MBUtl  «f 

It.  Both  ot  theae  bllla  ware  re- 
ts the  Poet  Ofltoa  and  CtvU  Samce 
which  held  hearlnsa  on  July 
«A  July  tr.  TlM  eoaamlttaa  baa  oot 
y«4  iif  m  out  &  9088.  8.  ttU.  or  S.  3313. 
ail  <4  wfcleh  are  ezeaUent  bllla. 


the 


vi^or   by   our   former   Vlee   Chairman.   Mr. 

Ach« 


M<port  Mo.  e.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bouae:  B.  R.  8179.  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Cammlaakm,  waa  Introduced  on  June 
15.  1949.  by  Mr.  HomcAN  of  Michigan  and 
waa  rafcrred  to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
No  heart  nga  have  been  held. 

SanaU:  8.  3065.  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  OmiiinlaiVin  waa  Introduced  on  June  13, 
1948.  by  Senator  McCabtht  and  was  referred 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  No  hearings 
have  bean  held. 
Meport  Mo.  7.  bmdgeting  and  aeecmnttnff 
Bouae:  B  R.  6178.  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Coramtaalon.  waa  introduced  bv  Mr. 
HorrMAM  of  Michigan  on  June  l&.  1949  A 
snbatilvia  Mil.  H  R  5«n  was  Inter  prepared 
and  tntrodttced  by  Mr  HomtAjt  of  Michigan. 
Incorporating  the  financial  provtalona  of  the 
abort  bUl  on  mUttary  anlfleatkm  (H  R 
5888).  The  new  bUl  waa  Introduced  by  Mr 
BomtAn  ot  Michigan  on  August  1.  1948.  and 
WM  referred  to  the  Bzpenditivas  Coaaaatttaa. 
No  haattaci  have  been  held 

Saaaaa:  8.  3064.  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  OoaaaMaMeo.  eras  InUoduoad  by  Senator 
McCAarHT  on  June  13.  and  waa  referred  to 
the  Kipendlturea  Committee.  The  Senate 
■ipaodltttres  Committee  referred  8.  3064  to 
a  snfeaaMaslttee  June  33.  Certain  amend- 
maou  wata  alao  muoduced  on  Ati^tat  1. 
1848.  by  BMMlar  MBCaanrr  aa  a  raanAt  of  the 
MUltary  tTnlAcatlan  Act  Tbeae  were  re- 
fefTod  to  the  aama  commlttae.  No  hearmgs 
have  been  held. 

Meport  No.  t.  the  naflonai  recwrtty  organUa- 
tion 

Public  Law  88.  prortdliic  for  a  much, 
needed  Under  Secretary  of  Pefauae.  waa  en- 
acted aa  a  result  of  the  tragedy  of  our  over- 
worked coUeagtie.  the  late  Oommtaaloncr 
^irreatal.  A  conference  vereton  of  the 
Short  bin.  B.  R.  8889.  proeldinc  for  a  mod- 
rrnlaed  budget  and  aaeavBttag  lyatem  in  the 

Hoiae  Aa  aflMB^M  In  aonfarasMe.  it  con- 
fers very  broad  authortty  on  tha  Secretary  at 
DefeiMe  Savlnga  at  at  laaat  a  ImU  bOlkm 
dollars  annuallv  are  i  aaiMttin  troaa  tt.  II 
waa  algned  by  the  PreaMant  on  Anguat  10, 
aa  Public  Law  316. 

Mepoet  Mo  9.  VeterrnnT  Affmirt 
Houaa:  B.  R.  5171.  to  creata  a  Veterans'  Life 
Insurance  Corporation,  waa  Introduced  by  Mr. 
n^if^^  oa  JttDa  18.  B.  R.  SMt.  paapared  by 
tba  OoaaalHlDn**  staff,  waa  tntntftiead  by 
Mr.  Kvusa  on  Joaa  29.  1848.  Both  of  theaa 
biUa  were  laferrad  to  tha  Oommlttee  on  Vet- 
erana'  Affaire.    Ho  haartnga  taaea  baan  bald. 

Senate  8  3019.  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Coasmlsaion.  was  Introduead  on  June  8.  1948. 
by  Sanator  McCKllaw.  and  was  referred  to 
the  Ptaaaea  OHBBitttee.  No  haarlnga  hava 
baanhaM. 

Report  Mo.  J8.  i>epsrf  bmiU  of  Comaurce 
Bouae:  B.  R.  5180.  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  CtasnaalaBtan.  waa  mtrodnaad  on  Jvne  15. 
1848,  by  Mr.  MaavMAM  at 
latanad  to  tha 
I^DreigB  OSBBaasroa.    No 

by  the  staff  of  the 

I  oa  June  Id.  l»4t>. 
was  raferred  to 
sad   Porelsn 
No  haartngs  have  been  iMid. 

Meport  Mo.  it.  rraasary  Oc^rtaseat 
Bouse :  B.  R.  5174.  prepared  by  the  staff  ot 
tha  nimiiiMslan.  was  tntrod«es«  oa  June  IS. 
1948.  by  Mr.  Boswwajv  of  MMhliBn  aad.wM 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
No  bearti«  have  been  bald. 
Its:  8.  8008.  prepared  by  tha  staff  of  tha 
introduosd  on  June  18. 1840. 
by  SaMla*  McCaansT  and  was  referred  to  the 
CtMMnitlsa.    No  hsarincs  have  been 


Report  Mo.  12.  regmlatory  eommiMtiona 

Hotise:  H.  R.  5173.  prepared  by  the  staff  ai 
the  CommMskm.  was  Introduced  on  June  15, 
1949.  by  Mr.  ■omcAM  of  Michigan,  and  waa 
referred  to  the  Expenditures  Committee.  No 
hearings  have  been  held. 

Senate;  Pour  bills  were  Introduced  tn  the 
Senate.  Two  of  these  were  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Commission:  8.  3059  was  Intro* 
duced  on  June  IS.  1949.  by  Senator  McCas- 
THT.  and  8  2073  was  Introduced  on  June  14. 
by  Senator  McClkixaiv.  both  of  which  were 
referred  to  tha  Ripenditurea  Committee. 
The  committee  agreed  on  Au?\ist  10,  1949,  to 
defer  action  on  S.  3073  until  the  next  ses- 
sion. Two  bills  covering  portions  of  the 
McCarthy  and  McClellan  bills  were  Intro- 
duced separately  to  aaaist  In  committee  con- 
sideration of  tham:  8.  900  waa  introduced 
by  Senator  Jounson  of  Colorado  on  July  26. 
1949,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  and  8. 
2340  waa  introduced  by  Senator  M-^tbakk 
on  July  37.  1949,  and  waa  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  No 
heartas*  hara  been  held  on  any  of  these 
mes 


Meport  Mo.  13.  DepartiHent  of  Labor 

No  legislation  was  prepared  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  no  bUla  have  been  Intro- 
diiced  yet:  but.  tn  view  of  the  shortcomings 
in  Reorganlaatton  Plan  No.  3.  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  erlli  be  prepared. 

Meport  Mo.  14.  Interior  Department 
House  H  R.  5176.  prepa.Yd  by  the  staff  at 
the  Oommisslon.  waa  Introduced  on  Jtme  15. 
1949.  by  Mr  HomiAH  of  Michigan  and  waa 
referred  to  the  Public  Landa  Conunlttee. 
H.  R.  5468,  a  mora  coeaptete  bUl.  waa  Intro- 
duced by  Mr  Warr*  of  California  on  June 
30.  1840,  and  araa  referred  to  the  Sxpendl- 
luree  Ooauainaa.  Tha  laMsr  blll.  aallha 
the  othar  MIM  feUowtng  tha  OnwwnMalaa^ 
— ««"^l— "««t«""«  is  broadar  than  thoaa 
prepared  by  the  Commtaalna'a  staff.  It  m- 
ctudee  organ iaatiou  mattera  which  could  ba 
effected  through  reorganization  plana,  but. 
m  iu  major  respects  it  conforms  to  ths 
ObaHBlsalen'B  recommeatfaMasM  The  White 
Mil  pattam  wUl  be  follovatf  In  other  caeea. 
H  R.  6317  waa  tntmduced  by  Mr.  Wiim  of 
Califurnia  alao.  on  October  4.  1949,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Expenditures  Committee.  No 
hava  been  held  on  any  of   theaa 


8'nate:  S.  9057.  prepared  by  the  staff  at 
lbs  Coro mission,  waa  introduced  by  Senator 
McCabtst  on  June  13.  1940.  and  waa  re- 
ferred to  the  PiailMUiaa  oa  Interior  and  In- 
sular ATTiUrs.     Ma  kaoitafs  have  been  held. 

Report   Mo.    IS.   Soetal    securitp.   education, 
and  Indian  afmirs 

■aoae:  B.  R.  51 75,  prepared  by  the  staff  g< 
the  Commlsakjo.  eraa  introduced  by  Mr. 
HomsAJt  of  Michigan  oo  June  15.  1949.  and 
waa  referred  to  tJM  Bspandlturea  Commtttea. 


•.  9880.  prepared  by  the  staff  at 
the  Cnanailssinn.  waa  introdxtoed  by  Senator 
McCaaraT  oa  June  18,  1848.  Major 
mcnta.  differing  In  many  datalla.  were 
to  S.  9080  by  Senator  McCaarrHT  on  August 
5.  1848.  Bolh  bills  were  referred  to  the  Bx- 
pandtttvea  Committee.  No  boaitacs  hava 
been  held. 

Meport  Mo.  1$.  siedicoi  activities 

H.  R.  5189.  prepared  by  the  Cora- 
ls ataff.  waa  introdoaad  on  June  15. 
by  Ifr.  BoevtSAM  of  MMMpMi  and  waa 
to  tha  BKpendlturee  Committee.  No 
haaa  baan  held 
Senate:  8.  3008,  prepared  by  the  Oommla- 
alon'B  rtaff.  waa  introduced  by  June  7.  1948. 
by  Soaator  TMoataa  of  TTtah  and  was  referred 
to  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Commlttea. 
Bo  baarlnga  hava  been  held. 
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Meport  No.  17,  business  enterprises 

No  legislation  was  prepared  by  the  Hoover 
Commleeion.  Pertinent  bills  have  to  be  in- 
troduced in  January. 

Report  No.  IS,  overseas  administration.  Fed- 
eral-State  relations.  Federal  research 

A.  Overseas  Administration 

Bouse:  H.  R.  5172,  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Commlosion,  was  Introduced  by  Mr. 
BoancAM  of  Michigan  on  June  15.  1949.  and 
waa  referred  to  the  Expenditures  Committee. 
S  2072  was  sent  to  the  House  by  the  Senate 
and  on  September  2.  1949,  was  referred  to  the 
Expenditures  Committee.  H.  R.  6170  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mansfielo  on  September 
13.  1949,  and  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  No  hearings  have  l>een  held  on 
any  of  these  measures. 

Senate:  8.  2061,  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion's stair,  waa  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
amendments  on  August  27.  1949. 

B.  Federal-State  Relatione 

House:  H.  R.  4507  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
BoNNEX  on  May  3.  1949.  and  was  referred  to 

the  Expenditures  Committee.     No  action  has 
been  taken  on  it. 

Senate:  S.  1946  waa  Introduced  by  Senator 
Tatxos  et  al..  on  May  25.  1949.  and  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee on  June  13.    It  la  before  the  Senate. 

C.  Federal  Pesesrch 

House:  H.  R.  4846  was  Introduced  by  Mr. 
PaissT  on  May  24.  1949,  and  was  referred  to 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  reported  the  blll  favorably  on 
Juna  14,  1940. 

Saaate:  S.  247  was  Introdticed  by  Senator 
TBoacAS  of  Utah  on  January  6,  1949.  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  on  March  18,  1949.  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  same  date. 

Report  No.  19.  concluding  report 
No  legislation  was  prepared  by  the  Hoover 
Commission.     Pertinent  bills  will  be  Intro- 
duced in  January. 


The  Real  Problem  of  the  American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  this 
gaaston  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close  it  is 
my  Tlew  that  every  one  of  us  who  believes 
In  the  good  life — who  believes  in  free- 
dom for  himself  and  others — is  going  to 
have  to  do  some  pood.  hard,  sound  think- 
ing during  the  coming  months  and  years. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  get  down  to 
fundamentals  in  our  thinking  about  our 
work,  about  our  responsibilities  one  to 
the  other,  about  our  various  govern- 
ments— local.  State,  and  Federal — and 
the  part  each  of  these  governments  must 
play,  both  in  regard  to  us  £is  individuals 
and  in  regard  to  each  other. 

There  are  so  many  problems  facing  us 
that  never  faced  our  forefathers  that 
we  have  to  be  Incomparably  better  in- 
formed. It  often  is  said  that  the  de- 
mands upon  Congressmen  and  upon  our 
leaders  In  the  executive  branch  are 
heavier  today  than  ever.  That  is  true. 
But  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  demands 
upon  every  citizen  are  greater,  too. 


We  think  first  of  ourselves.  Then  we 
think  of  our  families — our  brothers  and 
sisters,  sons  and  daughters,  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  But  as  is  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  in  a  burning  building,  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  us  and  for  our 
fellow  Americans  in  the  building  with  us 
If  we  think  only  of  ourselves,  first,  al- 
ways. There  are  times  when  we  are  being 
selfish  in  a  most  enlightened  way  if  we 
think  of  our  larger  problems. 

It  is  to  those  larger  problems  to  which 
I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  at 
this  time.  We  must  think  together  on 
those  larger  problems  if  we  ever  are  go- 
ing to  solve,  satisfactorily,  our  individual 
problems. 

Take,  for  example,  our  family  budget. 
Every  one  of  us,  from  the  best  off  to  the 
poorest,  must  think  of  cutting  family  ex- 
penses to  make  ends  meet,  at  times.  That 
is  good,  but  many  times  a  cut  in  spend- 
ing by  individual  families  may  be  dis- 
astrous for  its  members.  There  simply 
are  certain  necessary  expenses  which  we 
must  incur  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. 

Though  It  may  not  have  occurred  to 
you,  every  family  in  America  could  im- 
prove its  lot  a  little,  economically,  by 
thinking  more  today  of  cutting  Govern- 
ment expenses.  Every  new  Government 
employee  means  that  much  more  money 
taken  away  from  me  and  rrom  you.  Every 
new  loan,  gift,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  to 
another  nation  means  that  much  more 
taxes  you  and  I  have  to  pay.  A  dema- 
gog will  tell  you  that  the  rich  will  pay 
the  taxes,  if  he  can  make  them,  but  any- 
one who  can  add  or  subtract,  knows  that 
It  is  not  true.  If  the  fortunes  of  every- 
one worth  more  than  $50,000  were  con- 
fiscated in  America,  it  would  not  keep  the 
Federal  Government  going  3  months. 
You  and  I — and  the  other  millions  of 
Americans — are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
everything  our  Government  undertakes. 

Or,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  se- 
curity. Just  what  do  we  mean  by  se- 
curity? Do  we  mean  the  security  which 
a  convict  has?  He  has  no  fears  about 
tomorrow.  He  haus  a  State  guaranty  of 
three  meals  a  day.  a  place  to  sleep,  the 
care  of  a  physician,  and,  of  course,  very 
steady  work.  That  is  security.  Is  that 
the  kind  we  want?  Our  forefathers 
fought  a  war  against  the  British  tyranny, 
not  for  security,  but  for  freedom.  The 
freedom  consisted  in  the  inalienable  right 
of  each  citizen  to  be  certain,  beyond  the 
s,hadow  of  a  doubt,  that  his  home  would 
not  be  entered  without  a  warrant,  show- 
ing proper  cause.  It  consisted  of  the  in- 
alienable right  of  each  citizen  to  be  cer- 
tain, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
all  laws  would  apply  to  all  citizens  with 
the  same  equality.  Merely  because  a  man 
had  political  infiuence  with  a  king's 
nobleman  would  not,  our  forefathers 
reasoned,  give  him  the  right  to  pull  shady 
deals  and  get  away  with  them.  We  know 
that  we  are  losing  some  of  that  assur- 
ance of  freedom. 

Many  of  us  have  not  spent  the  time  we 
should  thinking  on  these  things.  We 
ought  to  devote  more  of  our  time  to 
pondering  the  drift  of  our  Government. 
Not  in  a  negative  or  pessimistic  frame  of 
mind,  but  in  an  aware  and  alert  manner 


so  that  we  might  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  every  good  move  toward  more 
freedom,  which,  to  every  American 
means  more  real  security  of  the  basic 
kind.  Freedom  is  securi^,  but  not  the 
kind  certain  politicians  are  peddling. 
They  are  peddling  slavery  and  calling  it 
security.  We  must  examine  all  segments 
of  every  proposal.  If  we  take  socialized 
medicine,  we  might  be  making  it  impos- 
sible for  our  sons  to  practice  medicine, 
if  they  choose,  without  passing  several 
Federal  IQ  tests,  or  getting  appointments 
from  some  political  board.  If  we  continue 
to  socialize  the  building  industry,  we 
might  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to 
go  out  and  construct  his  own  home  with 
his  own  hands  without  first  getting  per- 
mission from  some  Government  board  or 
bureau.  Each  of  these  results  may  sound 
farfetched  to  you,  but  remember  that 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  had  some  ter- 
ribly pernicious  experiences  merely  with 
the  OPA,  which  sent  thousands  of  agents 
over  the  country,  hailing  citizens  into 
court  without  warning  and  levy  ins  fines 
without  even  holding  hearings.  You  and 
I  know  that,  given  untrammeled  power, 
as  many  men  are  seeking,  politicians  can 
become  arrogant  and  power-mad. 

We  ought  to  spend  more  time  think- 
ing of  the  kind  of  government  our  fore- 
fathers formed  and  of  how  far  we  have 
gotten  away  from  their  ba^ic  concepts  of 
government.  When  Benjamin  Franklin 
walked  out  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Pliiladelphia,  someone  called  to 
him  from  the  crowd :  "What  kind  of  gov- 
ernment have  you  given  us,  Ben?" 

"We  have  given  you  a  representative 
republic — if  you  can  keep  it."  he  replied 
with  characteristic  vigor. 

It  is  up  to  every  generation  to  learn 
what  kind  of  government  it  has  and  how 
best  to  make  it  work.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  today,  at  a  crucial  period  in 
our  history,  millions  of  our  citizens  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  government  we  have, 
or  we  should  have,  or  how  to  make  it 
work. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  lot  of  talk 
about  Congress.  You  can  get  anyone 
to  tell  you  what  Congress  should  do  or 
should  not  do.  President  Truman  last 
year  made  his  campaign  on  the  basis  of 
the  alleged  badness  of  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress.  Now,  some  Repub- 
licans are  going  to  base  next  year's  cam- 
paiarn  on  the  alleged  badness  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

I  will  say  very  frankly  that  I  will  not 
be  among  these  Republicans.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  people  should  worry  a  half,  or  a 
tenth  as  much  about  Congress  as  they 
should  be  worried  about  the  overween- 
ing executive  branch.  Every  citizen 
who  is  trying  to  think  of  government, 
should  think  seriously  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  representative  Republic 
and  how  it  can  be  made  to  work  better. 
The  executive  branch,  through  devel- 
opment of  modern  propaganda  tech- 
niques and  through  the  construction  of 
a  huge  political  machine  appealing  to 
the  more  thoughtless  elements  of  our 
population,  should  be  examined  with  a 
microscope  by  the  eyes  of  every  citizen. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  many  years 
ago.   when  the  Congress  was  the  sole 
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of  the  people's  destiny  in  Amer- 
le*.  teaofar  as  tbe  enactment  of  tewt 
"-^>^     and  the  paasafe  of  aimnnwlillnmi  was 

foncerned.  It  rtlH  Is  the  arbiter,  to  an 
extent,  but  to  compare  the  power  of 
OBBtresi  today  to  Its  power  of  yester- 
year bi  to  compare  the  power  of  modem 
Greece  to  the  powen  It  once  hdd  three 
or  four  thousand  years  ago.  when  It 
mled  the  known  worid  In  Its  hey-day. 

Conrress  no  longer  Is  the  powerful  or- 
iranlsatlon  It  once  was.  No  laws  have 
been  enacted  spedflcally  cutUng  th. 
powers  of  Congress.  The  ConsUtuUon 
readi  the  mom  t0«ay  as  It  did  yesterday 
But  ndbtle  ehaatee  hare  taken  place- 
about  whtch  our  forefathers  warned 
T  thit  Bake  Confress  a  Meendary  fac- 
tor IB  aar  Ures  tastead  of  tha  primary 


There  no  longer  Is  any  dispute  about 
vhlch  branch  of  the  Oovemment  Is  pre- 
dominant. Once  the  three  branches — 
the  executive,  the  legt<dative.  and  the 
judicial — were  coordinate  in  responslbll- 
tty  aad  po«-er  This  is  the  way  tt  was 
■uppuem  to  work  But  today,  ereryone 
knows  without  even  thinking  about  it 
that  the  executlTe  is  predominant,  no 
matter  who  or  bow  weak  the  President 
or  how  inept  his  bureaucratic  leaders 
may  be.  b^  and  large  Once  Congress, 
and  confremional  leaders,  made  the 
headlines  and  occupied  the  limelight. 
Wow.  the  President  and  hts  economic  ad- 
risers  and  his  propagandists  make  the 
headlines  and  occupy  the  Umellght. 
Congress,  not  too  many  yean  ago.  was 
consulted  before  an  expenditure  of  as 
much  as  I100.00#  would  even  be  consid- 
ered by  an  admtntetration.  whether 
:ratic    or   Republican      Now.    the 


eaaeutlre  branch  commits  the  Nation  to 
triatle*.  to  huge  gifts  and  loans,  and 
even  to  potential  wars  without  even  so 
much  as  a  by-your-leave  to  Congress 
After  the  commitment  is  made  and  the 
propacanda  machine  is  turned  on.  it  is 
preeoned — and  it  generally  is  the  case — 
that  Congress  will  go  along. 

What  has  happened  to  make  tt  possi- 
ble for  the  executive  branch  virtually 
to  tirarp  the  functions  of  the  people  in 
soch  a  way — for.  of  course,  you  and  I 
realise.  Congress  represents  the  people 
In  the  Ooremment?  It  is  the  last 
stronghold  for  the  people.  If  Congress 
goes,  then  the  freedom  for  which  our 
fathers  died  In  every  generation  will  be 
gone. 

TO  understand  what  has  happened  in 
recent  years  to  give  the  executive  branch 
so  much  power,  it  is  nec^sary  to  under- 
stand many  facets  and  factors  in  Wash- 
ington Ufe  and  in  economic  develop- 
ments. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  crtse.i  and 
emergencies — whether  real  or  imag- 
ined— have  taken  place  In  America.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives,  we  are  still  at 
war  and  still  are  In  a  national  emergency 
ortflnally  praetelmsd  back  in  1939.  more 
than  !•  years  ago. 

At  any  rate,  under  the  urgency  of  xuch 
and  emergendss.  Members  of  Con- 
-most  of  whom  were  looking  for 
and  received,  good  appointments  later  In 
the  executive  branch — appropriated 
taVie  nmw  and  grants  of  power  to  the 
executive   branch.     Laws    and    regula- 


tions and  methods  of  panltfilng  and  pe- 
nalising cUixens  were  paeeni  in  a  steady 
stream,  with  only  a  bare  minority  voting 
against  these  laws  and  undue  aUocations 
of  power.  No  regard  was  given  by  Con- 
gress to  tbe  checks  and  balances  that 
might  be  used  to  restrain  those  adminis- 
tering these  laws  and  regulatkms.  Now, 
although  Congress  Itself  still  passes  many 
laws— too  many,  in  my  Judgment — the 
ofBcials  of  the  executive  branch,  acting 
under  authority  granted  by  Congress 
along  ago.  pass  many  times  as  many  laws 
as  does  Congrsss.  Day  after  day,  liter- 
ally hundred5  of  bureau  nillBCi  ars  la- 
med, affecting  this  or  that  tedtrfctaal. 
group.  Industry,  or  section.  Few  of  them 
can  be  appealed  under  the  existing 
grants  of  authority  voted  by  Congress, 
even  if  the  people  wronged  had  the 
Booney  to  appeal  which  is  doubtful  in 
most  instanees. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  many  citi- 
sens  jo\uTje3ring  to  Washington  have 
learned  that  they  no  longer  can  look  to 
Congress  for  redress  of  their  grievances. 
If  so.  thev  are  accused  of  being  lobbyists 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  They 
must  look  to  the  bureaucrats  who  per- 
petrated the  wrongs  in  the  first  place. 
In  one  way  or  anoiber,  either  through 
payment  of  money,  building  of  friend- 
ships, or  paymg  5  percent  to  men  of  In- 
fluence, they  make  their  peace  with  tbe 
bureaucrats  and  can  go  on  living,  un- 
molested, in  a  country  that  is  losing  its 
freedom,  where,  indeed,  many  cllisens 
already  have  lost  their  freedoms.  In 
years  past,  there  was  no  need  for  "5 
percenters."  "influence  artists."  or  "men 
with  know- who "  Now.  thousands  of 
these  men  make  their  living  doing  for 
clients  what  Congress  should  do  for  the 
citizens.  These  5  percenters,  in  final 
analysis,  are  more  powerful  than  Con- 
gre^.  because  they  have  seen  that  the 
real  power  has  swung  from  Congress  to 
relatively  little  known  "experts"  who  are 
heads  of  this  or  that  relatively  unknown 
bureau. 

This  was  the  inevitable  result  that  had 
to  come,  granted  human  beings  would 
remain  human  beings,  because  of  the 
huge  growth  in  power  and  influence  and 
cash  bequeathed  to  the  executive  branch 
by  i.upine  and  Ignorant  Congresses  of 
years  long  gone.  To  say  that  it  is  the 
present  Coogrew'  fault  is  misplacinti 
the  emphasis,  except  in  one  respect. 
Those  Congressmen  who  do  not  see  the 
light  and  are  not  honest  enough  to  fight 
the  executive's  encroachments,  ought  to 
be  replaced.  The  people,  awakening 
from  their  lethargy,  should  send  to  Con- 
gress only  men  who  believe  in  a  strong 
Congress,  which  means  a  strong,  en- 
lightened citiienry.  alert  to  the  threats 
to  Its  freedom  from  within  or  without. 

There  Is  nothing  left  for  an  American 
to  do  but  to  ponder  deeply  the  facts  of 
economic  and  political  life  to  see  that 
Congress  no  longer  Is  the  powerful  and 
influential  body  it  once  was.  That  role 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  Whether 
the  pendulum  ever  will  swing  depends 
In  large  mea.mre  on  how  many  people 
understand  how  clearly  what  has  hap- 
pened, why  It  has  happened  and  how  it 
can  be  remedied. 


A  good  Congress.  In  my  Judgment.  Is 
one  that  would  spend  more  of  its  time 
repeattng  laws  than  It  would  in  consider- 
ing legislation.  It  would  spend  most  of 
Its  time  examining  former  grants  of 
power  to  the  executive  branch  and  de- 
termining how  best  to  retrieve  these 
grants. 

This  country  has  too  many  laws  as  It 
is.  There  literally  are  thousands  of  laws 
on  the  city.  SUte,  and  Federal  statute 
books.  There  are  millions  of  rules  under 
which  you  and  I  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  Any  person  in  the  United 
could  be  accused  of  l>einj?  too  big 
little,  or  accused  and  probably 
Indicted,  for  almost  a  thousand  unknown 
and  undefined  crimes.  If  the  powers 
that  be  decided  that  he  should  be  so 
accused  and  Indicted.  Generally,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  be  Indicted. 
Under  the  present  propaganda  set-up.  he 
can  be  accused  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  smeared  successfully,  and  his  in- 
fluence, business,  and  social  contacts 
ruined  for  years  to  come. 

A  good  Coiwess  should  not  spend  its 
time  investigating  individuals  who  have 
learned  to  live  and  work  honestly.  Insofar 
aa  they  know  how,  under  the  bad  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by  other  Con- 
gresses, or  by  the  multitudinous  bureaus. 
What  has  happened  has  been  done  so 
subtly,  so  carefully,  so  painlessly  to  most 
Americans  that  not  many  of  them  actu- 
ally know  they  no  longer  are  living  under 
the  same  kind  of  government  they  once 
bad.  They  stUl  are  worrying  about 
whether  Congress  is  good  or  bad.  Con- 
gress no  longer  holds  the  whip.  The 
executive  branch,  through  its  huge 
propaganda  machine  and  its  enormous 
control  over  the  Federal  budget,  now 
virtually  calls  the  tune  in  America. 

Take  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, for  example.  Its  leaders  were  busy 
trying  to  enact  good  laws.  Many  of  the 
laws  they  enacted,  particularly  when 
they  voted  to  send  huge  sums  to  various 
countries  far  from  here,  were  bad.  But, 
oddly  enough,  most  of  the  bad  laws  were 
suggested  originally  by  the  executive 
branch.  Whenever  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress attempted  to  pass  any  law,  whether 
good  or  bad.  to  which  the  executive 
branch  objected,  the  full  force  of  the 
Federal  propaganda  machine  was  turned 
on.  In  every  case,  the  Congress  was 
made  the  issue,  when  the  executive 
branch  might  logically  have  been  made 
the  Issue.  The  Congressmen  were 
painted  as  mere  obstructionists,  although 
the  truth  may  have  been — and  fre- 
quently was — that  the  proposals  of  the 
administration  were  not  constmctlve 
proposals  for  our  system,  but  destruc- 
tive proposals.  Yet,  through  clever 
propaganda  it  was  made  to  seem  that 
Congressmen  who  fought  these  destruc- 
tive proposals  were  not  taking  a  con- 
structive attitude. 

Any  Congress,  by  the  definition  of  the 
founding  fathers  and  of  every  man  who 
knows  anything  about  Republican  gov- 
ernment. Is  a  bad  Congress  if  it  is  supine 
and  a  tool  of  the  executive.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Eightieth  Congress  re- 
sponded when  the  President  cracked  the 
whip  on  farm  legislation,  foreign  aid.  and 
other  proposals,  to  that  extent  it  was  a 
bad  Congress. 
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8o.  by  the  same  method  can  we  Judge 
the  record  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
When  Congress  has  passed  higher  and 
higher  appropriations,  not  because  these 
were  needed,  were  sound,  or  were  logical, 
but  merely  because  of  pressure  from  the 
executive  branch,  then  the  Congress 
has  been  bad.  Naturally,  the  executive 
branch  has  hailed  congressional  "coop- 
eration" on  passing  these  laws  as  "good," 
but  the  executive  branch  hardly  could  be 
called  unbiased.  Its  ofBcials  are  think- 
ing of  one  thing — retain  power  and  to 
grab  more.  Their  standard  for  Judging 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  standard  an  aware,  in- 
formed, and  alert  citizen  should  apply. 

It  seems  incredible,  in  view  of  the  plain 
facts  of  the  matter,  that  there  still  are 
Americans  who  will  insist  that  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government  are  coequal 
In  authority  and  influence,  as  the  Con- 
stitution provided  and  as  every  citizen 
should  wish  them  to  be.  The  peculiar 
viewpoints  of  our  executive  leaders  in  re- 
cent years  as  to  what  is  "right"  and  what 
Is  "wrong"  has  caused  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  loaded  with  men  more  anx- 
ious to  retain  favor  in  party  circles  than 
to  render  justice  under  the  written  law. 
As  a  result,  the  Supreme  Court  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  among  intelligent  persons, 
and  its  contradictions  have  become  noto- 
rious among  those  who  think  logically,  or 
try  to. 

We.  as  Americans,  are  going  to  have  to 
think  more  about  these  facts  and  factors. 
It  Is  possible  that  the  men  who  may  seem 
to  be  weaving  a  garland  of  security  for 
us  to  use  in  our  old  age  may.  in  reality, 
be  making  clmins  for  our  children. 


The  Steel  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  trcw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK3 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  current  steel  strike 
there  has  been  much  misunderstanding. 
When  one  knows  the  facts,  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  the  workers  in  the 
steel  industry  were  within  their  rights  in 
declaring  the  strike.  The  record  indi- 
cates that  since  June  15  the  union  has 
been  endeavoring  to  adjust  this  matter. 
The  steel  workers  demanded  a  wage  in- 
crease. Th3y  also  asked  for  a  noncon- 
tributory  social  insurance  plan  costing 
4  cents  per  hour  and  a  noncontributory 
pension  plan  costing  6  cents  per  hour. 
The  Steel  Industry  Board,  appointed  by 
the  President,  held  long  and  extensive 
hearings.  The  Board  explored  the  ques- 
tions and  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  steel  workers  could  not  receive  a  wage 
Increase  but  they  did  provide  that  the  4 
cents  per  hour  and  the  6  cents  per  hour 
on  a  noncontributory  plan  be  established 
as  requested  by  the  steel  workers.  That 
should  have  ended  the  matter.  The  case 
at  that  point  should  have  been  marked 
closed.  The  union  accepted  the  rejec- 
tion of  its  wage  Increase  but  the  steel 


companies,  while  willing  to  accept  that 
part  of  the  decision,  rejected  the  part 
unfavorable  to  them. 

Obsolescence  of  machinery  has 
through  the  years  prompted  the  intelli- 
gent businessman  to  lay  aside  out  of 
profits  a  certain  percentage  of  his  net 
gains  for  the  replacement  of  that  ma- 
chinery. That  was  good  business ;  it  was 
sound  business  and  it  still  is  today.  But 
on  through  the  years,  no  such  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  human  being 
who  possesses  a  body  and  soul.  Great 
care  and  solicitude  has  been  shown  by  the 
industrial  giants  for  their  lifeless  and 
soulless  machines.  Is  not  the  dignity  of 
man  of  more  consequence  to  our  Nation 
than  the  replacement  of  the  parts  of  a 
machine?  The  4  cents  per  hour  as  grant- 
ed by  the  Steel  Industry  Board  will  be 
set  aside  to  give  to  the  worker  social  in- 
surance so  that  when  his  body  becomes 
broken  or  injured  or  its  eflBciency  im- 
paired he  would  not  be  placed  upon  the 
industrial  scrap  heap.  The  6  cents  per 
hour  will  t)e  set  aside  so  that  when  the 
human  being  no  longer  is  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  fast  pace  of  the  younger  people 
In  the  indiistry.  he  would  receive  only  the 
same  consideration  as  was  given  to  the 
mechanical  man,  namely,  a  pension. 

This  Is  sound  economics.  It  is  good 
morals.  It  is  the  true  American  concept 
that  a  human  being,  the  handiwork  of 
God,  is  of  more  value  than  any  man- 
made  machine.  It  is  good  economics  be- 
cause it  relieves  society  or  the  family  of 
the  worker  of  the  duty  of  supporting 
him.  It  i  Justice  because  the  worker 
who  hsis  created  the  profits  for  the 
corporation  shares  when  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  aid  that  corporation.  It  is  good 
Americanism  because  it  fills  the  heart 
and  mind  of  everyone  in  industry  with 
the  thought  that  here  in  this  land  of  op- 
portunity we  do  not  grind  down  our 
workingmen  or  make  slaves  of  them, 
taking  all  they  have  to  give  and  giving 
nothing  In  return,  but  here  in  America 
we  say  we  recognize  in  you,  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America,  that  you  are 
human  beings  with  the  dignity  of  your 
person  and  we  relieve  you  of  the  worries 
and  fears  that  come  from  Insecurity. 
The  steel  companies  have  failed  in  this 
controversy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  high- 
paid  executives  who  have  all  the  pro- 
tection which  the  worker  now  asks  for 
will  realize  and  realize  quickly  their  duly 
to  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 


The  Eif kty-first  G>afress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent continues  his  successful  formula  of 
belaboring  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and 
Is  now  referring  to  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress in  terms  of  high  praise.  The  truth 
is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  carrying 
out  the  President's  program,  it  is.  if  any- 
thing, worse  than  its  predecessor,  and 


the  President's  praise  is  wishful  think- 
ing. The  Atlantic  City  World  accurately 
appraised  the  situation  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, which  I  herewith  include: 

nr    8    MONTHS 

Even  before  the  mgtaty-flnt  Congress  has 
completed  its  first  session.  President  Truman 
telis  tbe  country  tbat  his  Pittsburgb  and 
Des  lioines  s{>eecbea  on  Labor  Day  opened 
tbe  campaign  for  tbe  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Elgbty-second  Congress  in  1950.  Al- 
though the  party  now  has  more  than  work- 
ing majorities  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, he  will  exert  bis  Influence,  be  says, 
to  elect  an  even  larger  number  of  Demo- 
crats. Why  should  be,  with  54  Democrats 
to  42  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  a  2€3 
to  171  division  in  the  House? 

There  is  one  i^ausible  deduction.  Tru- 
man's declaration  suggests  a  dissatisfied  or 
apprehensive  state  of  mind  as,  perhaps,  he 
recalls  his  large  promises  a  year  ago,  con- 
ditioned upon  bis  party  being  given  execu- 
tive and  legislative  control.  Well,  that  is 
what  be  got  in  generous  measxire.  but  what 
is  the  record  of  his  leadership  in  the  8 
months  since  be  was  inaugurated  for  a  full 
4 -year  term? 

When  the  Senate  reconvened  last  Tuesday, 
2  weeks  before  tbe  House  is  dated  to  get  back 
to  work,  only  eight  bills  of  major  importance 
had  become  law.  In  addition,  tbe  Senate 
had  ratified  the  Atlantic  security  pact  and 
the  international  wheat  agreement. 

Tbe  eight  major  bUIs  covered  tbe  lilarshall 
plan  continuance,  defense  unification.  Gov- 
ernment reorganization,  rent  control,  Oov- 
emment crop  storage,  export  control,  public 
hoxising  and  crop  insurance.  Besides,  some 
five-hundred-and-odd  other  bills  had  been 
approved,  but  almost  half  of  them  were 
"private"  bills  in  settlement  of  claims  by 
individuals  and  business  concerns  which,  in 
large  batches,  are  disposed  of  on  tbe  floor  in 
a  few  minutes. 

On  the  negative  side  three  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  tbe  fiscal  year  that  is 
already  10  weeks  old  await  conference  agree- 
ment. Tied  up  in  the  same  way  are  five  gen- 
eral measures.  More  than  a  dozen  others, 
all  part  of  the  administration's  program, 
have  yet  to  be  acted  on  by  one  or  tbe  other  of 
the  two  Houses.  Included  is  tbe  prcpoeed 
new  Trades  Agreement  Act.  under  debate  by 
the  Senate  nearly  7  months  after  it  passed 
the  House. 

On  this  record  the  President,  who  has  been 
so  critical  of  tbe  Bightletb  Congress,  accorded 
the  present  Congress  tilgb  praise  in  bis  Pitts- 
bvtrgh  speech  Labor  Day.  But  in  face  of  the 
overwhelming  control  given  tbe  Democrats 
last  November,  tbe  record  would  seem  a  mod- 
est one  for  8  months.  This  holds  whether 
viewed  from  tbe  standpoint  of  pi  ogress  on 
administration  measures  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  effective  legislation  program. 


Kid  Lobbyists  Win  a  Paik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  interest  an  editorial  in  the  Press- 
Review  of  East  Bronx,  Parkchester.  It 
indicates  the  type  of  lobbying  that  should 
be  helpfxil  to  the  cotmtry.  Those  of  us 
who  know  Representative  McGrath  are, 
of  course,  not  surprised  at  the  willing 
service  he  immediately  rendered.    It  is 
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tyi>iea)  of  Chus  McGw^m  to  use  Itfs 
splendid  character  and  cftpabMlet  for 

a  worth-while  cause.  He  has  done  tt 
again  In  this  bMtance  and  I  know  we 
are  all  pteoMd. 

Kis  to— Ttiwa  wm  a  pass 

TlMrt's  a  bMit-wanateg  ilUl*  iMTy  on  an- 
oUmt  pac*  «  uila  ima  akont  a  aonll  croup 
at  yooac  Americans.  «c*0  *  ^  >^-  ^^<^  *'"' 
dMd  thrtr  rights  o(  dtlnnshlp  when  they 
were  confronted  with  the  problem  ot  hsrlng 
BO  place  to  plaj. 

These  Tan  Nest  kids  weren't  content  to 
pumble.      They  did  what  so  many  of  hla 
Ituents  bare  done — they  Tlslted  tbelr 

CKBISTOPlin    C     McCSATH.    In 

at  1444  WUlUunsbrldfe  Road,  and 
they  were  given  an  audience. 

There  was  no  brush-off  for  these  kids. 
McOsA-nf  personally  toured  their  netghbcr- 
hood  of  Van  Nest,  looking  for  a  plarfround 
site,  with  four  members  of  his  staff  and  the 
Ives  making  up  the  Intent  and 
entourage  They  found  a  site 
at  Tom'lnaoD  and  Iforrls  Park  ATcnues.  and 
licOaATB  go*  in  touch  with  Borough  Presi- 
dent Lyons  and  Park  Commissioner  kfoaes. 
and  was  promised  that  funds  would  be  pro- 
ndsd  for  the  play  site. 

We  like  this  story  for  two  reasons  One 
Is  becauee  we  have  to  chrickle  and  admire 
the  UtUe  kids  tor  their  gumption  In  acting 
Uks  Bood  UtUs  Americans  snd  going  right  to 
riiii>gieisiiisii  for  help,  a  splendid  ex- 
at  democracy  In  action  that  Is  ex- 
for  older  Americans  and  other  office - 


The  second  reason  Is  that  the  kids  were 
able  to  do  this — able  to  see  their  Oon^ress- 
man  therosclTes  In  the  office  that  he  keeps 
open  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents. 

We  have  abeolutely  no  interest  m  partisan 
tines  m  commending  the  Congressman  for 
this  superb  program,  which  takes  so  much 
of  his  time  which  might  t>e  free  when  he  is 
out  of  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  Is  instead 
glren  orer  to  personal  service  to  his  con- 
stituents 

William  A'Agostlno  and  David  Amadeo  and 
Patrick  MclCenamln  and  John  Wexler  and 
the  rest  of  the  kids  are  lucky  to  have  had  su 
iDsptrlng  an  early  lesson  In  practical  poU- 
tlea.  This  lesson  will  be  more  valuable  than 
tbetr  carefree  play  hours  in  the  playground 
provided.  -. 

This  kind  of  story  ts  the  sort  that  makes 
all  Americans  feel  good  and  Ix  the  finest  kind 
vt  propaganda  for  lethargic  American  adults 
and  to  the  world. 


Beecrafc  Taxes  Vwiak  to  Eteryone 


CXTSN8ION  OP  REiAARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


or  new  /I 

nt  THL  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESCNTATIVSS 
Fridaw.  October  14.  1949 

Ur  HANJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  27. 
1949.  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  .short 
speech  In  tlie  House  again  demanding 
the  repeal  of  cxcl5e  taxes  generally,  and 
referring  especially  to  the  20  percent 
cabaret  tax. 

There  Is  a  growing  reallsatloa  In  the 
Hoiiae  and  country  at  large  that  these 
wartime  excise  tAXea  must  be  repealed. 
•04  the  outracaous  tax  on  alcoholic  bev- 
oragea  must  be  moderated  along  with 
them. 

Uquor  to  pre«enUy  taxed  at  S9  per  gal- 
lon, whkch  la  a  tax  of  aaoul  900  percent 


on  production  cost.  This  Is  not  only 
gro&sly  unfair  to  an  Industry  which  has 
been  declared  legitimate  by  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  but  what  is  worse, 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  the  Increase  In 
bootlegging  and  the  other  evils  of  the 
prohibition  era. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Laurence  H.  E3d- 
redfe.  of  Philadelphia,  who  Is  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Study  Inc..  has  made  a  long  and  thor- 
ough study  of  this  problem.  The  result 
of  that  study  was  Incorporated  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Alcoholic 
Be\'er*ge  Control  Association  in  Clncin- 
naU.  Ohio,  on  September  27.  1949.  The 
speech  is  an  Important  social  document 
and  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every- 
one Interested  In  the  problem. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
commented  on  that  speech  in  an  edi- 
torial. Bootlegging's  Rise,  which  is  here- 
with included ; 

•OOn.KCOINC'8  EISS 

Unduly  high  Uquor  taxes  are  fostering 
bootlegging  and  threatening  a  return  to  the 
eondttlons  breeding  gangsterism  which  drove 
the  'xtuntry  to  reT>eal  This  Is  the  Judgment 
of  Laurence  H.  tldredge,  expressed  at  a  meet- 
ing oT  the  national  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Aasoekitlco  at  ClndnnatL 

Mr.  KIdredge.  who  Is  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Alcoholic  Beverage  Study,  has  been 
s  close  observer  of  the  social  consequences 
of  repeal  and  the  workings  of  the  control 


The  wartime  Revenue  Act  of  1943  taxes 
liquor  SO  a  gallon,  which,  reckonlni^  produc- 
tion cost  at  SI.  makes  thp  ta.v  900  percent. 
The  high  tax  U  regarded  as  unfair  by  the 
average  man.  who  particularly  resents  thst 
the  price  of  liquor  has  risen  to  a  point  at 
which  only  a  man  of  means  can  afford  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Pedcral  tax.  coet  to  the 
consumer  Is  Inereaaed  by  the  mark-up  of 
Sta'e  monopolies  or  retaUers  and  by  special 
levies,  such  as  Pennsylvania's  iO-percent 
"smergency"  tax. 

A  BtUl  greater  objection  is  the  social  im- 
plications of  the  excessive  tax  Consumption 
of  legal  liquor  declined  between  IMfl  and 
IMS  to  a  degree  that  cut  Federal  revenue 
bv  Sfi4C  000.000.  Increase  of  the  bootleg 
products  ihows  why.  Illegal  stUls  selasd  by 
the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  in  1940  had  a  dally 
capacity  of  about  2:25.000  gallons.  Thst  adds 
up  to  loss  to  Federal  revenue  of  more  than 
•3  COO.OOO  fur  every  day  the  stills  operated. 

The  criminal  element  that  goes  in  for  boot- 
legging can  make  a  frallon  of  wtUsky  for  less 
a  dollar,  to  sell  in  eoanpatition  with 
bottled  liquor  which  costs  the  consumer 
iW  par  gallon. 

Anotlonal  criticism  of  thoee  who  buy  or 
nae  liquor  Isnt  going  to  itop  s  portentous 
bootlegging  develupment  that  is  shaping  Into 
a  national  menace. 

Gov.  Alfred  B.  Drlscoll  has  likewise 
taken  note  of  this  problem,  which  has 
iMen  referred  to  in  a  worthy  editorial 
recently  publl.'^hed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  said: 
Mica  uanraa  TaxATioir  awcooaAOsa  ■ooTLcaciNo 


There  can  be  no  mystery  as  to  why  boot- 
legging has  been  increasing  steadily  in  this 
country.  The  atxswer  rests  erlth  the  contln- 
ui  ig  fantastically  high  taxes  on  liquor. 

As  OoverTMr  Drlscoll.  of  New  Jersey,  point- 
ed out  In  in  addrees  the  other  dsy.  the  high 
J^derai  taxes  "constitute  an  open  tnvtta- 
to   tltlcu   operator*   to    get    into    the 


TtM  priee  at  legitimate  Uquor  ts  so  high 
that  thars  Is  an  imnenee  markst  far  a  low- 
ooat    atonhollc    praduat.      The     hootlamr 


that  market.  Minus  the  tax.  alcohol 
is  cheap.  The  bootlc»»er  dispensee  It  ki 
various  forms  and  packages  and  Is  able  to 
make  a  huge  profit  while  underselling  the 
legitimate  product. 

The  t>ootleg  tMverage  ts  sold  In  speak- 
saelrs.  where  no  law  Is  obSrved  and  anyone 
with  the  small  price  deOMmded  may  buy. 

Oovemor  DrIsooll  says  rightly  thst  the 
primary  Oovemment  emphasis  in  the  matter 
ot  liquor  "should  be  on  an  orderly  market, 
the  promotion  of  temperance,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  racketeers."  Instead  It  is  on  the 
tax  dollar. 

Prom  1939  through  1948.  Federal  taxes  on 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
ersKSs  have  risen  from  $600,000,000  to  about 
$3.^:50.000.000.    SUte  taxes  are  also  huge. 

The  bootlegger  does  not  pay  any  part  of 
that.  He  exempu  his  own  business  from 
taxation,  thus  robbing  the  Oovemment. 

A  review  of  the  Federal  Uquor  taxes,  lead- 
ing to  a  general  reduction,  would  not  only 
knock  out  the  seller  of  poisonous  rot-gut. 
but  would  serve  the  Interests  of  the  legiti- 
mate Uquor  dealer  and  consumer  who  have 
been  taxed  beyond  aU  reason. 

It  Is  not  popular  to  defend  the  liquor 
Industry,  but  persons  of  foresight  reail- 
Ize  that  not  only  ts  the  present  rate  of 
tax  exorbitant  but  that  it  will  lead  to 
great  social  evils  if  not  corrected. 

When  the  Congress  reduces  excise 
taxes,  as  I  hope  we  will  at  our  next  ses- 
sion, taxes  on  alcoholic  l>ev'erages  should 
certainly  be  Included  in  the  reduction 
program. 


Adfiress  by  James  M.  Mead  to  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NE£LY 

or  wxar  vnciNi* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT«B 

Saturday.  October  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13  >.  1949 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  James  M.  Mead, 
a  di.'JtlnguLshed  former  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  the  Sixty- 
first  Annual  International  Convention  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif..  August  17.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  honor  that  has  this 
day  come  to  me.  I  am  deeply  grateful;  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  our 
great  order  for  the  past  40  years.  I  am  happy 
to  l)e  here  in  your  company. 

I  often  recall  hearing  my  former  colleague, 
our  late  beloved  Brother  Jim  Davis,  tell  of 
the  early  struggles  of  the  Moose.  I  recollect 
his  telling  me  uf  some  of  the  problems  that 
burdened  the  mind  and  the  heart  ot  Dr. 
Wllaon.  that  great  humanitarian.  phUoao- 
pber.  and  Ideallet.  who  authored  the  phi- 
losophy that  U  today  the  soul  of  Mooaedom. 
I  am  better  adrlaed  ot  the  later  and  realistic 
application  of  the  cardinal  precepts  of  our 
order  by  our  departed  friend.  Brother  Jim 
Davis.  However.  In  retrospect  we  can  real- 
ise now  the  prlcelees  contribution  made  to 
national  unity  snd  mutual  understanding  by 
the  hundreds  of  lodgee  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  mam  hew  ot  the  Mooee  located 
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In  •very  section  at  theee  Onlted  States.  Be- 
fore our  altars  were  dlsalpated  the  intoler- 
ance and  the  talgatry  that  were  to  be  found 
at  times  where  straafe  people  from  strange 
lands  made  their  homes.  Into  our  defend- 
ing circle  came  the  hnniy  warriors  and  their 
equally  brave  sens  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South  to  bury  the  hatreds  and  the  anl- 
mofilUe*  engendered  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Moosedom  Ivralebed  the  spark  that 
activated  the  great  Ai—riren  melting  pot. 

In  World  War  I  and  agaUi  in  World  War 
II  at  the  l.itUe  fronts  aroimd  the  world, 
as  well  as  here  on  the  home  front.  Mooae- 
dom rose  up  as  one  man  to  contribute  to 
the  Invincibility  of  American  arms.  In  peace 
as  in  war,  the  Moose  is  ever  alert  to  our 
Nation's  needs  and  stauds  ever  ready  to  ren- 
der that  character  of  8er%-lce  expected  of  a 
good  American. 

Today  our  beloved  republic,  our  friendly 
neighbors  of  this  hemisphere  and  thoee  of 
the  Atlantic  conununiiy  are  engaged  to- 
gether in  a  struggle  pregnant  with  terrifying 
dancers  far  beyond  that  which  burdened 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  any  other  nenera- 
tion  of  man.  With  the  decision  for  war  or 
peaoe  in  the  hands  of  the  14  members  of 
BtMala's  powerful  Politburo,  with  a  cold  war 
In  progress  on  the  European  continent  and 
a  hot  war  In  the  Orient,  anything  can  hap- 
pen at  any  of  their  nocturnal  conferencea. 

A  horrible  armament  race,  bankrupting 
all  the  nations  is  in  the  making.  Devastat- 
ing atomic  warfare  remains  a  posslbUity. 
All  of  the  world  beyond  the  Americas  are 
apprehensive  of  their  abUity  to  ward  off 
the  deadly  toxic  of  communism.  In  such  a 
turbulent  world,  otir  own  security  is  in 
grave  danger.  To  prevent  such  unthinkable 
catastrophe,  to  bring  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion that  tortures  our  generation,  a  call 
for  national  service,  for  united  community 
effort,  for  all-out  patriotic  leadership  U  more 
vital,  more  commanding  than  In  the  dajv 
of  reconstruction  or  in  the  arises  of  the  last 
two  world  conflicts;  our  Nation  must  rise 
up  to  assume  the  grave  responsibility  which 
contemporary  conditions  force  upon  her. 
We  shall  meet  the  obligations  destiny  has 
bequeathed  to  us  or  we  invite  disaster.  It 
Is  a  challenge  which  the  late  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  predicted  in  his  time,  when 
he  said.  "My  countrymen,  I  believe  In  you 
with  all  my  heart.  I  am  proud  it  has  been 
granted  me  to  be  a  citiaen  in  a  Nation  of 
such  glorious  opportunities.  We  have  no 
choice,  we  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  whether  we  will  play  a  great  part  In  the 
world  that  has  been  determined  for  us  by 
fate,  by  the  march  of  evenu.  We  have  to 
play  that  part.  AU  that  we  can  decide  is 
whether  we  play  it  well  or  ill." 

These  prophetic  words  have  been  sustained 
bv  the  march  oif  world  events  since  that  great 
American  uttered  them.  WUson.  Willkle. 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  all  of  happy  memory, 
bore  witness  to  them.  Our  contemporary 
leaders  support  them.  TO  aasume  our  vital 
role  as  individual  dtlaens  or  collectively  as 
the  men  of  Moosedom,  we  must  become  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  grave  issues,  the 
conflict  of  Ideologies,  the  incompatible  doc- 
trines of  poUttcs  and  economics  that  form 
the  unbridgeable  chasm  separaUng  our  s{5lr- 
Itual  democratic  phUoaopby  from  the  athe- 
istic statlsm  of  totalitarian  Russia.  No  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be  a  Moose 
and  a  Communist  at  the  same  time.  I  Ap- 
plause.) To  embrace  the  one  Is  to  reject  the 
other.  Our  fraternity  clings  to  the  teach- 
ing* of  Holy  Writ.  We  take  our  political  creed 
from  the  proclamations  of  1T76  and  1789. 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Our  form  of  government  grew  out  of  a 
revolution,  but  that  revolutionary  experience 
upheld  the  sanctity  of  the  human  personality 
and  the  laws  of  God.  which  placed  rcieonable 
limitations  upon  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  the  States. 


-We  taptomented  the  aMtaKtaUstie  dtael- 
-pltne  of  the  State  with  ttoe  ami  esatrols  at 
•ellglon.  We  t^ld  tha*  nan  are  eeealaa  effwt 
In  tae  eves  of  the  Cieator  aod  that  tfeay  an 
cnkiwed  toy  Mm  with  epeetflc  Tights  wfedch 
the  aDthoctty  ot  govemmest  caimot  take 
tiomtfeem.  {AppUuee.]  Spelled  out  boldly 
in  our  palttieal  Magna  Carta  are  the  nghta 
of  Ufe.  liberty,  and  tbt  pursuit  of  hanyliiaes 
To  attain  those  God-given  rights,  goveta- 
ments,  we  Americans  hold,  arc  created  aasoag 
men.  Those  are  our  beUefs  and  no  power  on 
earth  will  wrest  them  from  us.  The  aceomit- 
lated  wisdom  of  the  centuries,  the  tnsptred 
teaching  of  the  prophets  of  the  old  law.  the 
matchless  brUliance  of  the  founding  fathers 
who  gave  to  the  world  their  conception  of 
free  democratic  government,  sustain  our  pc^ 
altlon  In  support  of  the  American  system. 
The  future  of  that  system  Is  in  our  hands. 

The  atheistic  totalitarian  system  also  grew 
out  of  a  revolutionary  experience,  but  that 
revolution  denied  the  Intrinsic  sanctity  of 
the  human  personality.  It  advocated  tm- 
natural  practices  In  the  fields  of  government 
and  of  economics.  It  destroyed  the  moral 
controls  of  religion  and  U  Ignored  the  natu- 
ral law.  It  Introduced  the  totalitarianism  of 
the  superstate.  It  conceived  the  disorganis- 
ing notion  of  the  class  atmggle.  It  advoca- 
ted the  destructive  Intolerance  of  a  program 
of  hate.  The  very  antitheets  of  the  precepts 
of  ptiiity.  aid.  and  progress  as  thought  by  oiir 
fraternity.  The  difference  between  commu- 
nism and  otir  American  system  Is  one  of  kind, 
not  of  degree.  One  cannot  exist  where  the 
other  thrives,  nor  can  one  evolve  into  the 
other  or  vice  versa.  It's  the  democratic  sys- 
tem or  it's  communism. 

An  American  wUl  foster  the  living  ideals 
on  otir  political  declarations  of  1T76  and  of 
1789.  A  Red  wiU  wilfully  sabotage  Uiem. 
There  is  no  middle  grotind.  Either  we  fol- 
low Marx  and  Engels  or  we  take  sides  with 
Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 

Fraternities — creeds — civic,  labor,  and  man- 
agement groups  thrive  here  in  the  free 
atmosphere  of  otir  American  system.  Over 
beyond  the  curtain  of  iron  they  are  outlawed 
by  the  materialistic  concept  of  a  phoney 
pseudo  brotherhood  of  the  proletariat.  Over 
there  It's  big  government  and  little  people. 
Over  here  It  must  always  remain  big  people 
and  little  government.  Here  vre  believe  man 
Is  created  in  the  Image  and  likeness  of  God. 
There  the  regimented,  directed  man  has  a 
common  destiny  with  the  beasts  of  burden. 
There  Is  consequently  an  Inherent  conflict  of 
Ideology,  of  political  temperament,  of  spirit- 
ual outlook,  of  historic  approval,  of  proce- 
dures of  change  and  implementation.  Such 
are  the  issues. 

Upon  their  determination  rests  the  future 
of  our  fraternity,  our  Government,  otir  civUl- 
cation.  Escape  from  this  conflict  Is  impos- 
sible. No  man  can  remain  neutral.  We 
must  play  our  part  weU.  The  glories  of  oar 
past,  the  security  of  the  present,  the  heritage 
we  leave  for  the  future,  demands  action  now. 
Our  first  duty  as  Individual  citizens  after 
exercising  the  privUeges  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  free  elections,  and  of  petition  Is  to  sup- 
port cur  Government  In  its  nonpartisan  for- 
eign policy  and  to  Insist  that  It  continue  to 
be  as  it  has  been  In  the  past,  a  policy  free 
from  partisan  politics.  Nothing  In  dooga- 
tion  of  our  country's  efforts  to  stop  war  be- 
fore it  starts — to  outlaw  aggression,  both 
mUitary  and  Ideological,  to  make  the  United 
Nations  Organization  powerful  enough  to 
Insure  the  peace,  should  be  condoned  or 
tolerated  by  one  who  calls  himself  an  Amer- 
ican. As  one  great  American,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  put  It,  "We  must 
all  hang  together  or  we  wlU  hang  separately." 
Oh.  we  wlU  always  retain  the  right  of  choice 
of  political  or  economic  institutions  as  long 
as  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
the  natural  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  but 
when  in  the  current  eonfllct  the  two  great 
parties  act  and  the  roU  is  Anally  caUed  we 


■bould  stand  iip  and  repeat  tbe  sentimeDta 
or  that  great  uasM  baao,  Cft^Men  Decatur. 
Wko  said.  "My  cuuntry.  laay  Ae  always  tw 
Tight  In  her  Intercourse  wttto  other  nations 
of  the  world,  but  my  country,  right  or  wrong." 
lAppla\ise.] 

Intellectual  conrlctlan.  u«ii[>af<lssit  da> 
termination,  the  force  of  feaaoo  and  logic, 
together  with  ttie  bitter  ceperiences  of  two 
world  wars,  tell  us  we  are  right  in  this  cur- 
rent conflict.  In  unity  there  is  strength  and 
•s  strength  win  determine  the  victw.  our 
responsibility  to  encourage  unified  actlcm 
anKing  the  free  nations  Is  Inescapable.  To 
rehabilltiite  the  war-devastated  nations  ot 
the  Atlantle  eommimlty,  to  prepare  them  to 
resist  imgnasliiiii.  to  form  an  Invincible  union 
of  free  nations  to  keep  the  peace  is  the  con 
of  Ota-  foreign  policy.  As  Indtrldual  cltlaens. 
It  commands  our  support. 

And  now  a  word  about  our  collective  service 
as  members  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Mooee 
Just  as  our  CMtler  expounded  a  phUosophy 
that  brought  greater  unity  to  otir  people, 
Just  as  we  promoted  bond  drives,  blood  banks. 
Red  Cross  appeals,  so.  too,  can  we  summon 
Moosedom  in  this  eriste  to  enlist  once  again 
?-i  the  service  of  the  Refwbllc.  In  the  worM 
wars  we  foUowed  our  boys  all  around  tbe 
globe  with  practical  manifestations  of  oar 
deep  affection  and  our  heartfelt  gratitude. 
We  encotu^ed  at  every  turn  our  Nation's 
maximum  productive  potential.  We  are 
proud  of  these  accomplishments.  They  re- 
main a  treasured  memory  of  ovir  devotion  to 
our  common  country. 

It  is  true,  my  brothers,  that  we  saltite  the 
Nation's  flag,  that  we  pledge  our  fealty  to 
our  teethen  upon  the  sacred  Bible,  that  we 
acknowledge  with  all  homlllty  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  we  repeat  the  ritual 
of  the  Mooee.  AU  this  within  the  four  walls 
of  our  defending  circle. 

Now,  however,  we  should  move  out  Into  the 
c^)en.  The  example  of  our  collective  actkia 
wlU  aUay  fear  and  apprehension:  It  wUl  en- 
courage faith  and  confidence  in  our  country's 
futvire  and  In  its  objectives.  It  will  help 
to  unify  our  people.  We  mtist  not  become 
partisans  except  as  we  Insist  on  our  rights 
to  Uve  In  a  free  world  as  free  people.  But 
we  can  win  the  lasting  approval  of  all  right- 
thinking  men  and  women  by  an  effective 
program  of  education,  emphasising  the 
superiority  of  our  American  system,  based 
on  our  traditional  conception  of  private  en- 
terprise, of  religious  freedom,  and  of  demo- 
cratic pt^tic&l  participation.  That  is  one 
way  we  can  sene.  We  can  at  the  same  time 
point  out  the  dangers  of  yielding  to  a  mili- 
tant atheistic  communism  so  threatening  to 
otir  very  survival  as  a  free  nation,  so  destruc- 
tive of  everything  we  hold  worth  whUe  In 
life. 

Only  as  a  further  suggestion  to  you,  my 
brothers,  and,  frankly,  these  are  only  sug- 
gestions— leaving  thoughts  In  the  form  of 
suggestions  leaves  more  than  mere  words 
on  the  record — I  wotild  recommend  consid- 
ering an  educational  program  depleting  the 
formation  of  the  Infant  Republic;  the  epic 
achievement  of  our  statesmen,  our  scholars, 
and  our  mUltary  leaders.  I  vrould  point  up 
the  poverty  of  the  struggling  Infant  Republic 
In  1789.  Its  staggering  indebtedness.  Its  com- 
plex political  problems.  I  would  emphasize 
Its  steady  growth,  its  ever-accumulating 
strength  tintil  in  our  day  this  Nation,  as 
conceived  by  our  founding  fathers,  was  able. 
through  its  vast  resources,  to  save  the  world 
from  economic  collapse  and  possible  political 
anarchy. 

As  another  suggestion  I  would  like  to  call 
otir  program  "The  American  way  of  life."  I 
should  clearly  define  and  effectively  Illustrate 
the  true  meaning  of  these  words.  Set  it  up 
In  pageantry,  arrange  It  for  stage  and  screen 
adaptation.  Let  Mooseheart's  youth  and 
Moosehaven's  aged  supply  the  cast,  and  then 
I  would  engage  the  services  of  talented  ex- 
perts to  put  on  the  show.    There  are  too 
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la  Um  Bmandpatton 

Um  aboilttoa  at  sUtctj  in  Um 

B  w  aapablle  and  Um  cubaaquant  unlflca- 
tlOB  and  aotidarlty  ot  oar  pooplo. 

FIfUi.  and  In  our  tlma.  Um  oitoBolaB  of 
f^|Wy»jM  tbe  laying  of  ttw  mudaills  of  a  raat 
•octal  Mcurtty  ayatcm.  and  a  vlrttial  dadara- 
Uon  of  war  oa  po««rty.  tntoteranct.  imtcracy. 
and  diMaaa. 

Out  ol  tbaaa  prkMlaaa  experianeaa.  my 
fciiUfciri.  eoMMa  th«  Amarlcan  vay  of  life. 
ttao  morea  of  Um  cnaractartattca  Utat  vc  find 
In  tba  AoMrtcan  pcnooallty.  a  >U«>ory  o< 
unrlvatod  couraca  and  at  splandld  pro«rtsa 
Uut  tbould  awaken  tbc  prtd*  we  must  bava 
In  our  American  cttlaenahtp 

To  dUplay  Um  OnUbed  program.  "The 
Way  at  Ufe."  eacb  lodge  could  ar- 
a  paUlottc  coouBunlty  celebration, 
call  tt  ailiilanra  Day  or  Dedlcatloo  Day  or 
patrtoUc  day.  Inrlte  tba  wldeat 
partldpaUoo.  and  include 
•pproprtate  moalc.  slnclng.  marcbins.  an 
•ddi««.  and  tben  tbe  blghUcbt  of  tba  day. 
tba  Amarlcan  Way  of  Life,  by  tbe  Supreme 
Lo^a  or  tbe  World,  Loyal  Order  of  llooaa. 
lApplauaa.l  Mo  man  could  bacoma  or  ra- 
!»>«>«  a  CtaomoBlat  If  be  raalimd  tbe  mcrl- 
•am,  the  barole  acbMvaments.  tbe  ma«- 
BlfteaBt  apica  or  tba  eoontry  of  wblcb  we  are 
all  proud  to  be  dtlarna. 

Ho  matter  wbat  form  of  an  educational 
protirrani  we  may  adopt.  It  wui  prove  timely: 
It  wir  enhance  otir  preaUfa.  Aa  a  democracy 
our  Qnai  rr»""*""«  power  and  atrengtb  la 
Mtaaurad  by  tba  intellectual  conviction  that 
«•  ara  rlgbt  by  our  total  cltlaenablp.  Let  us 
Buuu  '^ur  coBtrtlHiUon  to  national  unity  In 
tbla  i|!cba.  ccnSlet  aa  loyal  Mooae:  proud,  de- 
termlnad.  cooAdaot.  unafraid,  alive  to  our 
graatnaaa.  eartala  we  bave  tbe  beat  form  of 
govamaaaM  one  tbat  squaraa  vltb  tbe  aub- 
Itme  prtnelplea  of  oar  ordor.  ooa  ataapad  in 
the  reiigloua  teacblng  oT  the  old  and  the  new 
law.  one  bom  of  tbe  Bavolution.  davalopad 
by  a  aerlea  of  great  advent  urea,  and  aafa- 
guardad  in  cur  time  by  tbe  atamal  vigllanca 
of  an  alert  ettlaanablp. 

Wblla  I  vtatUd  tn  caileafo  on  my  way  out 
I  aloiipad  at  ana  oT  Ita  great  muaauma.  and  I 
Ilka  now  to  leave  vltb  you  tbe 
to  mtnd  aa  I  gaaad  upon 
a  atataa  tbara. 

I  aaw  tba  work  of  a  great  wulptor  depicting 
%wo  icMA,  ooa  lyuif  upon  tba  ground,  wttb  a 


atnlatar.  aordtd.  materlaiutic  look  upon  hta 
faea.  Be  appeared  aa  tbougb  be  waa  en- 
to  poll  down  bla  fellowman  to  tba 

Itval  to  whicb  be  bad  taUan. 
*  Mt  ef  hla  blpo.  aa  It  vara,  waa  tba 
fcaanward.  wttb  a 
hla  eoantenance. 
I  seemed  to  be  seeking  union  wttb  bU  Crea- 
tor to  aatlafy  tbe  tblrat  present  In  every 
human  baart.  He  appeared  to  be  andaavor- 
u^  to  lin  up  bla  fallov  man  to  new  balgbta. 
to  blgbar  levela.  to  Mapr  and  better  attain- 


raid,  aa  I  looked  upon  tbat  metukclng 
upon  the  floor:  Tbat  man  repreaenu 
to  my  BSlnd  atbelstlc.  matenaltstic.  commu- 
BJaair  tolalltarianlam.  Tba  otber  man.  tbe 
■aDly  man  that  mm  eoold  aaally  belleva  was 
made  oT  Um  Imag*  aad  or  tbe  likeness  of 
Ood  rspramntad  to  ma  tba  man  of  tba  Mooae. 
tba  man  tbat  gava  oa  Mooaataaart  and  BMde 
Mooaabavan  a  poaalbility.  ttaa  man  who  be- 
Uava  In  Ood  and  in  tba  f  utort  ot  oar  balovad 
■aputtic. 
X  thank  yoo. 


TIm  CddptfktiTt  Movement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoitam 
W  THl  SEMATZ  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  15  ( legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13>.  1949 

Mr.    WILEY.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed m  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcoio  the  text  of  a  statement  which  I 
have  preuared  on  the  subject  of  the  co- 
oper?..ive  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD.  as  follows: 

STATaKKirr  bt  Ssnatox  Wr^t 


•TTVXa:     A    lUT    TO    AMXXICAN    FkOa- 

pimrrr 

Recently.  It  waa  my  pleaatire  to  addram  a 
Hat  RBA  regional  gatbertng  at  llsdlaon.  At 
tbat  time.  I  discussed  tbe  crxiclsl  Importance 
of  greater  unity  and  cooperation  between 
all  Antertcan  groups.  There  Is  so  mucb  that 
we  bave  In  common  and  so  little  tn  differ- 
ence between  us  that  we  all  ougbt  to  cloae 
ranks,  tn  true  American  collaboration.  Inao- 
far  as  possible. 

W<    SMOtn.*    ALL    CLXAai-T    UMDnsTAND    CBUCIAL 

co-or  BOLa 

One  of  tbe  crucial  factors  tn  tbe  continued 
proapertty  of  ISO.OOO.OOO  Americans — In  their 
continued  happiness,  health,  and  well-be- 
ing— la  America's  cooperative  movement.  In 
the  past,  unfortunately,  many  people  tn  the 
United  States  have  not  had  as  clear  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  cooperative  movement  as 
they  might  have.  Many  of  us.  however. 
coma  from  Btatea  where  the  cooperative 
movaoMnt — particularly  among  farmers — 
baa  baeoma  aa  cuatomary.  as  indlspetisable. 
as  welcome  as  the  sight  of  a  filled  silo  on  a 
well-kept  farm.  Plve  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  American  farmers  ara  mtmbers  of 
eo-opa  (although  there  are  scoM  dupllca- 
tlona  oT  memberships  In  different  co-ops  in- 
cluded In  tbat  flgtue). 

During  tbe  yeara.  city  folks,  too.  In  Amer- 
ica bava  come  to  see  more  clearly  bow  co- 
operaUvaa.  not  only  In  the  farm  areas  but 
In  tbe  urban  araaa.  play  a  vital  role  In  Amer- 
ican well-being. 


rsaM  co-ors  km  cotnmtnt  co-ors  hxlt 

kMXmiCA 

We.  In  Wlaconaln.  bava  always  felt  par- 
Ucular  pride  In  the  cooparattva  movamukt. 
Tba  Badger  State  comaa  doaa  to  liailiig  tba 

Nation  In  the  number  of  eo-opa.  It  ranks 
next  to  top-ranking  Minnesota  In  the  number 
of  co-op  asaoclatlons — almost  an  even  thou- 
aand  as  of  this  summer.  Wisconsin  co-ops 
alone  are  now  doing  around  a  ball  billion 
dollars  a  year  bualnem.  Three  hundred  and 
tblrty-flve  tbouaand  Wisconsin  farmers — 
again  with  soma  duplications— comprise  our 
co-op  memtiersblp. 

My  State  is  50-percent  Industrial  and  50- 
percent  agricultural.  In  the  agrlcu  tural 
segment,  cooperatives  bave  proven  crucial 
balpmatea  to  these  Badger  farmers.  Parmer 
•ooparatlvea  have  given  to  the  (amily-slza 
farm  in  tbe  United  BUtea  the  same  advan- 
tagaa  of  Improved  qtulity.  improved  service. 
and  hwmr  costs  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  large 
mamtfbeturers  of  such  Items  aa  steal,  for  ex- 
ample, and  automobllaa. 

Parm  cooperatlvaa  bave  benefltad  tbe  con- 
sumer, too,  by  Improving  the  quality  of 
prodiKta  marfeatad  and  lowartng  tbe  coat  of 
producing  aad  marketing  tbam.  Pood  la. 
after  all.  tba  blggaat  single  item  in  the  city 
worker's  budget.  8o,  I  say  that  every  means 
tbat  belpa  stretch  tbat  food  buc(;,-et  further 
la  tbat  mucb  to  the  good. 

wTscoMauf'a  ptoKssaiMo  im  co-ora 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  entered  the  coop- 
erative movement  back  In  1857.  when  farmera 
organized  a  cooperative  grain  elevator.  Tbia 
early  co-op  Is.  of  course,  long  atnce  out  of 
bualneaa,  as  are  moat  of  the  pkmaarlng  or- 
ganlitlfirn  But  they  prepared  the  way  for 
tba  aaodem  co-ope  that  are  functioning  so 
efDciently  and  beneflclally  today. 

Tbe  first  cooperative  act  in  Wisconsin  waa 
enacted  among  the  statutes  of  1887.  Present 
Wisconsin  cooperative  law  is  contained  in 
chapter  185.01  to  185.24.  Tbe  following  defi- 
nition of  a  cooperative  conrorn'.s  to  law: 

"A  cooperative  enterprise  Is  fne  which  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  make  use  of  Its  serv- 
ice, the  control  of  which  rests  equally  with 
all  the  members  and  the  gains  of  which  ara 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  use  they 
make  of  lU  services  " 

In  the  1920's.  many  States  of  the  Union 
adopted  new.  uniform  cooperative  acts.  In 
considerable  part  they  were  passed  upon  the 
outstanding  pattern  which  we  In  the  Badger 
State  had  set. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  from 
first-hand  experience  the  values  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where. Por  over  30  years  I  have  owned  and 
operated  a  dairy  farm  tn  Barron  County.  I 
have  sold  my  milk  to  a  dairy  cooperative  and 
the  electricity  that  comes  to  the  farm  la 
from  the  Barron  County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive— largest  in  my  State. 

wtscoMsiM'a  wmc  vaanrrr  or  co-ora 

Yea.  tn  my  own  hooM  area  oooperatlvca 
dot  the  landscape  and  have  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  economic  life.  My  ovm 
home  town  of  Chippewa  Palls  saw  the  organ- 
isation In  1944  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 
of  Cooperatives  as  a  promotlcmal  and  educa- 
tional association  dealgned  to  serve  all  ktnda 
of  cooperatives  in  America's  datrylard. 

I  bave  In  my  hands  a  list  of  the  coopera- 
tive.. In  my  State,  county  by  county — cream- 
eries. 8hlppln((  asaoclatlons.  cbeeaa  factories, 
oil  cooperatives.  Insurance  organizations. 
tobacco  growers,  dairy  taatlng  groupa.  tele- 
phone cooparatlvea.  grain  elevators,  con- 
sumer co-ops.  brewer  co-ops.  cooperative 
water  systems,  poultry-livestock  co-ops. 
bousing  co-opa.  dairy  herd  improvement  as- 
aoclatlona.  co-op  medical  clinics,  swlna 
breeders'  co-ops.  Parm  Bureau  co-opa.  lea 
cream,  crrein.  rranb-*rry.  and  a  wide  variety 
of  otber  typts  :uo  cunaercus  to  mcnilon. 
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It  baa 
and    true 


w  co-or  MovncxNT 
Tbe  road  to  co-op  prosperity  haa  not.  at 
cotirse,  been  a  atmple  or  easy  one. 
taken    hard    work,    perseverance, 
leadership. 

Cooperation  Is.  of  ootirsc.  not  a  new  con- 
cept here  in  America.  It  la  aa  old  aa  the  first 
colonlea  tbat  "rere  set  up  at  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth,  aa  old  as  otir  early  pioneer  fore- 
fathers wbo  settled  this  great  land  of  ours. 
Without  cooperation,  thoae  first  colonlea 
might  never  bave  grown  Into  the  mighty 
and  powerful  United  Statea  of  America.  Por 
cooperation  waa  tbe  bads  that  made  otir  fore- 
fathers' existence  poasttHe.  Thoae  early  set- 
tlers cooperated  with  eacb  otber  In  clearing 
tbe  land,  in  building  the  humble  log  cabins. 
In  planting  and  banrestlng  the  cropa.  making 
quilts  and  homespun  aad  oOmt  saaentuis 
at  quUting  beds  and  splnntnf  partMs.  They 
cooperated  with  each  other  In  building  forts 
and  fighting  off  the  attacks  of  tbe  savagsa. 

But.  you  might  ask  what  about  formal  co- 
operation—what  about  the  cooperative  move- 
ment M  we  know  It  today?  Even  In  that  in- 
stance, cooperation  Is  no  youngster  Many 
folks  think  thst  co-opa  are  an  institution  of 
the  last  35  years.  But  aa  far  back  ss  1810, 
dairy  farmers  .aw  the  wisdom  oT  oooparatlng 
with  each  other.  A  cheese  dairy  was  eatab- 
llshsd  at  Soath  Ttenton.  N.  T..  dtaing  that 
ysar.  In  addltioix.  cooperaUve  dairying  was 
being  undertaken  at  Goshen.  Conn..  In  ISIO. 
So  it  Is  the  industry  in  which  we  Badgers 
lead  the  Nation— the  dairy  and  cheese  in- 
dustry— which  can  be  credited  with  starting 
the  cooperative  movement. 

It  was  the  National  Grange,  the  oldest  of 
the  farmers'  national  <»ganizatlons.  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  waa  rwponsible  for  chang- 
ing the  farm  co-op  from  a  purely  experimen- 
tal small-time  operation  to  a  Nation-wide 
large-scale  activity.  Ptom  alwot  18«7,  when 
the  National  Orange  realised  that  the  local 
granges  could  i>e  used  to  develop  coopera- 
tive marketing  and  purchasing,  the  grange 
and  tbe  cooperative  movement  grew  together. 

HXTca  mcasAss  m  co-ors 
Where  there  were  abom  1.000  acUve  farm- 
ers' co-opa  America  dxirlng  the  last  decade 
at  the  nineteenth  century,  today  there  ara 
more  wlian  10  tlmea  that  number.  Whera 
there  were  about  400  butter  and  checae  co-opa 
in  thr  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to- 
day there  are  over  2.000  dairy  marketing 
co-0(ia  throughout  tbe  48  Statea.  I  mention 
the  da;ry  co-op.  in  particxilar.  not  <»Iy  be- 
cause Wlaconain  Is  America's  Dalryland  but 
becatise  the  dairy  co-op.  in  the  early  daya  aa 
well  as  today,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  moat 
active  of  the  oo-opa.  Aa  of  this  summer,  the 
numlMr  of  dairy  co-opa  ranked  second  only 
to  the  grain  co-ops.  and  then  only  by  a  smaU 
maigm.  But  the  membera  of  the  dairy  co-ops 
were  g-eater  by  a  hundred  thouaaad  than  the 
membership  oT  the  grain  co-ope.  with  annual 
buaineaa  estimated  at  cloee  to  $4 .000.000, 000. 
It  waa  only  natural  that  the  recent  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  American  Insttttite  of  Cooperation  waa 
at    tbe    University    at    Wisconsin    in 


AOVaKT.MJXS    or   CO-OPS 

Now.  one  may  sA  again:  Why  co-ope?  I 
have  already  given  part  ot  the  anawer.  Let 
me  add  the  foUowtng: 

Plrst  of  all.  the  co-op  makes  possible  greater 
mvlngs  to  tbe  Individual  farm  membera. 
The<e  savings  ars  spsBt  on  any  number  at 
things — on  mere  modem  farm  machinery,  oo 
more  modem  home  equipment,  on  Increased 
acreage,  on  better  clothes,  on  education  for 
tbe  farmers'  children,  and  so  on.  No  matt« 
where  theaa  savings  arc  qpent.  the  country 
as  a  whole  benefits.  A  modemiaed  farm 
moans  greater  production.  New  home  (tur- 
nlshlnga  maaa  mors  work  for  the  city  laborsr 
who  prodxioaa  raMgerators  and  washing  saa- 
chlnea  and  armchalzs.    And  education  mcana 


a  more  intelligent  American  people 

can  better  cope  with  individual,  national,  and 

International  problems. 

Secondly,  the  co-op  helps  to  supply  the 
eompetitlvc  force  which  baa  made  this  coun- 
try great.  It  la  compeUtlvs  fares  that  leads 
to  lower  prices  and  higher  quality  which  In 
turn  means  a  better  standard  oT  living.  It 
Is  competitive  force  which  makes  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  which  has  made  AnMrtca 
the  No.  1  Nation  In  the  world. 

Thirdly,  the  co-op  makea  for  increassd 
nelghborlineaa  and  better  understtmdlBg. 
nrmers  and  others  who  are  membsss  oT  the 
same  co-op  and  wbo  are  thua  worktaig  tor 
their  mutual  benefit  gain  a  new  sense  o€ 
interdependence  and  at  the  aame  time  a  nsw 
sense  of  strength  and  tndspsndsnce  that  can 
come  only  from  being  part  of  the  power 
tbat  Is  a  unified  organisation.  Becauae  of 
tbsir  ir— — '*'  interest — selling  milk  or  mak- 
ing ehssss  or  whatever  the  caas  may  ba  a 
hcirhteiMd  sptrtt  oT  undsrstandtng  dsvalops. 

Other  bsnsflts  tbat  tbs  co-op  hss  mads 
possible  ars  higher  quality  of  products  which 
result  from  the  standarda  set  by  the  co-op. 
lowsr  marketing  coau  wbicb  rssolt  trom 
OMM  markaUng.  lower  saUlng  cost  bscausa 
of  the  laiva  sotimaa  handlad.  Anwng  the 
nonmatarlal  beneflu  ars  aa  intrissid  inter- 
eat  In  town,  civic,  and  soeini  aOain  on  tbs 
part  of  co-op  members.  Bseanse  co-c^ 
members.  In  effect,  own  an  antsrprtss  In  a 
town,  they  are  Inclined  to  take  more  interest 
In  that  town — in  tbe  school  and  the  church. 
In  the  chamber  of  conunerce.  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community  aa  a  whole. 

CO-OVS  KELT  TO  BaTXLOr  TSSIISBWUF 

In  addition,  the  co-op  develc^  the  most 
priceless  product  of  all — ^farxoer  Ifsadershlp. 
The  decisions  that  must  be  made  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  membership,  the  policy 
and  standards  that  miMt  lie  set,  the  coopera- 
tive action  that  must  take  place  l>etween  the 
members,  all  help  to  develop  the  farmer's  po- 
tentlalitiea  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  agri- 
culture and  of  America. 

Cooperatives.  It  ahould  be  noted,  are 
usually  divided  into  three  classes  or  kinds: 

1.  Producer  of  marketing  oooperatlvca; 

2.  Consumer  or  purchasing  cooperatives; 
and 

8.  Service  cooperativea. 

Some  cooperativea  are  strictly  of  one  or 
the  other  kind,  while  many  serve  in  all  three 
capacities.  Producer  or  marketing  coopei^- 
tlves  organised  primarily  to  sell  farm  pro- 
duce such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc..  may 
and  often  do,  take  over  the  biiying  of  farm 
supplies  like  feed,  seed,  fertiliser,  oil,  gas, 
farm  machinery,  etc.  REA  cooperative 
which  I  have  previously  described  and 
praised  on  the  Senate  floor  on  many  occa- 
alona  are  often  in  the  production,  wholesal- 
ing and  retailing  of  electrical  current. 

coorsaaTivxs  c(»nsiBi7Ts  to  cHS>Tt5  Axa 

BAI.AMGB 

Let  me  emphasise  this  point.  The  coopera- 
tive movement  is  not  In  conflict  with  the 
free-enterprise  system.  Rather.  It  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  system.  It  gives  a  certain 
vanty  to  American  economic  life.  It  hrips 
keep  ns  on  the  middle  way  in  which  tbs 
friendly  Scandinavian  countries  bave  always 
pkmesred.  CoopsrattVM  mdst  stds  by  skM 
vllb  aaaaU  btisinsss  aad  large  baslnsm.  with 
organised  and  unorganised  labor,  all  ot  sdkleh 
bave  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  AnMrlean 
way  of  Itfe. 

CooperatiTss  serve  as  a  check  and  balanes 
sgahMt  monopoly,  and  we  all  recognlas  tbat 
tt  Is  this  system  of  checks  and  balances  whlrti 
is  the  bedrock  ot  American  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  wM-beCng. 


X  bave  already  m—tinnad  soass  of  the  wlds 
Tartsitas  ot  United  Statea  co-ops.  There  ara 
In  addition  co-ops  which  provlda  credit, 
toansportatlon.  bualnem  ssrrftcss,  bcasn-food 
lockers,  bousing  for  coUegs  students.    Thsra 


are  cooperative  hospitals,  cooperative  radio 
stations,  and  all  aorta  of  consumer  co-opa. 

And  now  there  is  an  international  rcllsr 
co-op — the  Cooperative  for  American  Remit- 
tances to  Ktirope — better  known  as  CARS. 
Backed  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholles. 
1  Clulsttans,  Govsmment  snd  private 
CABS  Is  probably  the  leading 
International  reUef  organisation  In  the 
world.  It  sends  about  83,800.000  worth  ot 
food  to  Bun^M  each  month.  Thia  little 
statement  is  primarily  focused  on  the  farm 
coopsnrtlve.  but  Fm  stire  you  will  agree 
that  CARX  Is  a  fine  example  of  how  tbe  eo-op 
can  be  used  for  liiillspswaable  nonfacm 
poses. 

BXU6IOI7S  SNDoasxaains  or  co-oas 


And  srnaklnff  of  rsUgioas  organlsaUoos, 
we  all  raoognlas  that  cooperation  haa  mors 
Rather  tt  to  vital  for  tbs 
fblab  It  prnawlM  It  la 
only  natural  tbarMora  tbat  the  isadlac  >•• 
Ugious  faiths  In  tbs  United  Statea— Pro- 
testant, Catholic,  and  Jswlab — have  all  en- 
dorsed the  cooperative  mofsmant  on  eount- 
less  occasions.  Let  ms  quote  from  tbs  words 
or  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  oT  Christ 
in  AmMica: 

**!!»  frssr  sarhanfi  of  ftna  and  indus- 
trial products  through  consumer  coop«ratlon 
offers  at  once  a  more  abundant  Ufe  to  boCb 
groupa  and  t)rlngs  them  together  In  practical 
^eira^rmnir  ooopcratlon  fTom  whlch  there  can 
smsrga  a  better  society  for  aU." 

And  now  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
words  of  His  Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XH: 

"We  hold  that  It  Is  •  •  •  useful  to 
create  cooperative  associations  for  each 
branch  of  the  public  economy,  which  would 
favor  the  proepertty  of  entoprlse." 

asrtrsucaif  smxaaBMBarr  or  co-crs 
We  In  tbe  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  hss 
always  bs«i  traditionally  RepnbUcan,  ap- 
predato  tbs  fact  that  much  of  the  favorahls 
cooperative  legiriatlnn  now  on  the  statuta 
books  or  the  lynltsd  States  vas  enaotod  dw- 
tng  periods  of  Republican  control. 

I  ahould  like  to  quote,  for  example,  troas 
the  words  of  another  RepubUcan  Senator, 
the  Han<MrabIe  Robest  A.  Tarr,  at  Ohio: 

"The  cooperative  movement  has  mads 
great  strides  and  cut  down  the  smiglii  be- 
tween the  fHOdncer  and  the  eoasumsr.  It 
should  be  encov»aged  still  more  by  legisla- 
tion and  by  sympathetic  Government  sasltt 
ance." 

OOMCCUBIOM 

I  conclude  as  I  began.  We  need  more  coop- 
eratives in  American  life,  yes,  more  coopcr^> 
tlon  between  co-ops  and  private  businesses. 
We  need  more  unity,  rather  than  less  xinlty. 
We  need.  too.  the  Initiative,  the  pioneering 
which  the  whole  history  <rf  the  United  Statea 
cooperative  movement  eaempllflea. 


One  Hsbdrcd  and  ScTenty-fovtii  AnniYcr- 
sary  of  Utiite<l  States  Marine  Corps 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ouNOis 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  IS  {legislative  day  ol 
Thursday.  October  13).  1949 

Ut.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  next 
month  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
will  observe  its  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fourth  annlTersary,  and  ft  wQl  be  hon- 
ored by  a  gratefnl  Nation  in  appropriate 
•peeches  and  ceremonies.  TbePratemal 
Order  of  Eades  in  a  tribute  to  the  ma- 
rines for  this  November  10  anniversary 


AeuA 
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TlM  article,  wfflttn  by  MaJ  WUUtfH 
F.  McCahill.  UnMad  Slates  If  aiin«  Oirpa 
Reacrve.  exfcuttva  director  of  the  Ma- 


of  Um  fTMt  Interest  at  tidi 

ttariar  time  and  I  take  real  pleasure  in 

Racoaa. 

_  w  obiectloii.  the  artlela 
to  be  printed  in  the  Racon. 
as  foUoars: 


The 


tx   iT«  TiASs  or 

im  Twa  HATtoirs  tbovki-i- 

rr»-m  UAKon  com 

'  irrrAnoH  wsu.  m 

WOltaa  P. 
Oorpa 

of    «IM 

m  ««U  ••  ftbrottd.     TradlUoeaUy 

mm*  i^ian  lo>*«a  foM  acroM  Um  sloM. 
ha  TTI  J— i  mil  Mra  oa  tb«  aMrtn*  staad- 
Id  li  fciiplag  •  BWWfcwayacDctod  at  rw«nt 

atlwlnM    tba  futurt  off  tlM  UBttid  Statta 
^fl^  Corp»  la  takan  aa  anMh  tor  gr&ntad  aa 
m  tba  Stan  and  SIrtpaa.    Aad  to 
tamUy.  tba  MartiMa  ar* 
taaUtiiuoB  aa  tbey  pUa  tradi- 
raaifflilaa  (or  tlM  Ho- 
!•  aaatvanarr  at  poala  and  ctattoaa 
itbaRattoa. 

aa  tt  la  apoa  tu  ma- 

ta  ooa  off  Buay  ctvUlaa 

at  paoaa  to  tbrom  a  liBd 

laad  wiah 

Bcnnr 

wiucb  tlM 

>  off  ttoa  naMiaal  Ordar  off  laiaa  bava 

off  balptng 

wtta  and 

to  ba  faoturad  on  tba 

atamp  and  at  public 

a  Utti*  tic&'.«r 

tfea  tie  off 

oi 


In  tba  fl7-nd. 
off  aalpaa  In  tha  — —r  off 
1M4.  Pt**  raara  later  bia  vtfa  aad  tilildian 
balpad  spork  tba  Kaclaa  to  a  natlooal  drtva 
to  pro*«tfa  for  t&a  aduraiMf  off  tfca  urplianad 

ty  >wi«1>  vMla  aroaaaa  or  Scafa  off  Dand  oa 
gfOMid  fiaawi  Mffiil      Xa  tba  aymbol  off 
Onaaalin.  tbaMniaaaadtt 
ryiTf  on  aa  anrtawt  tradlllMi  off  i 


vbteb  atartad  ta  tba  aarolatkai 

fa«  daja  of  paaea  la  tba  trouMad 

«ff  oar  Itetloa.    Rleb  in  tr^dltkxr  aad 

lory  off  tba  eorpa  baa  baao  «nt> 

Uaaa'off  tba  Martaa  Btoui.  Prom  tba  Halla  off 
liOBiaaMaM  to  tba  ilbnraa  off  Tripoli,  refer 
ta  dMI^Miikad  aarrtea  in  tba  Marlcan  War 
and  alao  to  mora  tbaa  a  ipaaklac  aaqoatat- 
anoa  witb  tba  Barbary  ptrataa.   AqalotaaMV- 
•■oa,  aoBMMMM  annhiMd  vltb  boaatminaaa 
by  tlM  milfiaaiad   baa  baan  a  Martna  trait, 
in  tba  atanaa  whleb  raada: 
"In  tba  anow  off  far  oC  nortbam  landa 
Aad  in  aunny  aoutbam  cllaiaa 
Tou  wUl  alway*  Had  tia  on  tba  )ob. 
T^  United  8ta|^  Martnaa." 

Tha  aalty  byoia.  changad  only  oooa  In 
taeaat  yoMa  ta  tocluda  Marina  a«lattoa'» 
■araiiilaiii  |  dortaff  tba  war.  uila  tba  alory 
of  tb»  triphibioua  forea.  'na  tba  atr.  on  land 
But  It  baant  yat  tadtidad  tba  Mir 


rotvm  ta   tta  cllncbar  wbleb   tatla   all   wiko 
WUI   llatan.  tbat— 

"If  tba  Araay  and  tba  Itory 
■««r  took  on  Baavani  acaoaa 
Tbay  arttt  ted  tba  atraata  are  guarded 
By  Oatlad  State*  Mannaa." 

»t  1M9.  la  itUl  100  percent 
from  every  State  In  tha 
Union,  ta  ipNa  of  tba  Taaania  boaat  tbat  tba 
Ctorpa  U  f  adiwtnanTl j  troaa  "Ood'a  coua* 
try."  Utt  aonawbat  jiiiiinw  tbaa  hla  war- 
tioM  older  tarotber  Aad  ba  doaa  not  have  aa 
many  nbbooa.  perbapa.  aa  wtien  the  Fleet 
*«--tnt  Porc*  waa  m»^'"t  aonaoclal  rlalta  at 
way  polatt  from  Ouadaleanal  to  Okinawa. 
But  be'a  a  trim,  erect  cbap  wbo  knowa  bow 
to  maka  a  nfl*  talk  and  haadto  tba  waapona 
off  aa  atomic  ac*.  He's  at  baalc  aa  a  30 
callbar  rifle  and  aa  twentieth  century  aa 
fiildad  mlaailca.  Jet  planea.  and  troop-carry- 
Inf  liallooptars. 

At  tb*  ago  of  174  vanarable  years,  the  corpa 
caa  boaat  •S.TSO  aoaa  on  active  duty,  includ- 
ing  dJ*!  odteara.  lu  "aaaiUary"  doean  t  take 
any  back  aaat.  for  tba  Baaareaa  number  40.330 
oMeara  aad  men  in  orgaaiaid  onita  and  8S  JOS 
Toluataar  rcaarrlsu.  The  Reaerres.  training 
weakly  at  Innumerable  armorlea  and  air  ata- 
ttoeia  acToaa  the  land,  include  vetcrana  of  tb* 
lata  war  ptva  planty  of  younger  brotbara  wbo 
wet*  Boy  Seotit  i^  iHiiit  tba  aboottag. 

Tbat'a  tba  aecret  of  tba  eorpa.  cxperlenc* 
ganaroiMly  aprlnkled  wttb  young  men  who 
learn  by  doing,  aa  wall  aa  by  Hat  whig  <kM 
wbo  might  be  cooaldarad  tllghtly  pra)iidlaad 
due  to  wartime  contact.  Fleet  Admiral  Wil- 
liam P.  Balaey.  told  tbe  Nation  thla  aummer: 
"The  llarlne  Corpe  haa  been  called  by  the 
Bow  York  Tlmea  tb*  altaa  eorpa  of  thu 
eoontry.  I  tbtnk  It  la  tba  elNa  corpa  of  the 
world.~ 

A  aiillaia  i»anaMiiilif  off  tb*  Pourth  Ma- 
rin* DtTlakm.  a  colonel  on  Ouadaleaaal.  to- 
day weara  the  four  atari  of  the  OeaaaaMidant. 
Be  la  0*n.  Clifton  B.  Catea.  USMC.  Today. 
aa  m  1TT&.  tb*  Marin**  of  General  Catea  aenr* 
aboard  ablpa  off  tb*  fleet. 

Under  tb*  Kay  Waat  Omfaranca  daclalona. 
GeoMal  Cat«a  to  raapoMlMa  for  tba  continued 
off  aaphMaoa  warfare.  Thla 
tbat  BO  aaatt«r  wbat  tb*  other  aerr- 
icee  are  doing,  the  Marlnea  will  contlniM  to 
work  on  Innoratlooa  and  perfectlona  in  tbe 
botheraocM  buainaaa  of  getting  paopl*  acroaa 
baachaa  and  into  poaaaaalon  of  land  needed 
by  oar  country  or  iU  allMa.  Bccent  maneu- 
e«ra  witb  botb  tba  Atlaatle  aod  Paatfle  fl**ta 
baea  allowad  oAeara  and  wrnn  atlka  to  taring 
theory  and  practice  into  better  focua. 

To  a  marine  of  1775  with  hla  leather  collar 
aa  protaetlon  agatnat  mamy  cutlaaa  alaahaa 
( b*nea  tb*  tars  "LaatbOTaacka" ) .  the  btiel- 
n*aa  of  gattt^  aabora  uadar  fire  in  1M9  would 
b*  old  atttff.  But.  taking  off  from  a  earner 
deck  a  htiadrad  mllea  at  aaa  aad  wave  bop- 
ping at  Btore  tbaa  MM  aMIaa  aa  hour  toward 
a  dlatant  beach  woold  ba  atartllng.  It  might 
even  atartle  aome  off  the  1941-45  Leather- 
necka  wbo  could  always  be  sure  of  a  couple  of 
crawling  mile*  in  choppy  aeaa  aa  they  bobbed 
toward  a  bookb- and  aball- pocked  beach  But 
to  tb*  i^ataaa  off  IMt  the  helicopter  will  fly 
biB  aabora  unw*t.  parbapa  behind  enemy 
llnaa  and  under  nnofce  douda  laid  down  by 
laat-ttytng.  ground-hopping  marine  jeta. 

To  a  layman  of  1M9  this  almply  means  that 
it  may  be  poealble  to  get  martnea  ashore  In  a 
future  flgbt  witbout  giving  tb*  *n*my  a 
chaaea  to  adeaa-bomb  a  fl**t  maaaad  for  an 
o4d-a«ayl*  Invaakm.  B*o*nUy  at  Quantlco. 
marlnaa  gave  a  demonatratlon  for  Congraaa- 
ro*n  vhat  dramatically  demonatratad  thla 
doctrine  by  getting  marlnee  into  an  enemy 
area  with  clo**  air  support  from  marin*  fll*rs 
and  then  supplying  tbaaa  aame  marines  with 
artillery  pleeaa,  aaMniint5t'''r  and  other  equip- 
ment Ha  belleoptara  wbleb  bardly 
to  liaBar  in  tb*  area  mar*  tbai 

In  tb*  aaagle  name  off  •eonomy.  tb*  Navy 
baa  had  to  roll  iHMk  tM  baaaa  and  today  tb*r* 


to  only  a  token  fore*  In  tb*  wbol*  vaat  Paeifie 
wiiere  marlnaa  onao  atood  guard  on  countleaa 
atoUa  and  larger  ialanda.  Guam  no  longer 
baa  any  aubatantlal  numbers  of  marines  and. 
recently,  aurlnaa  in  China  shoved  off  for  tb* 
State*,  eadlag  one  of  the  longest  tradltlona 
of  the  eorpa.  Marine  campa  and  stations  In 
the  HawalUn  Ialanda  are  ghoatly  places,  the 
roU-back  having  almoat  lapped  against  weat 
eoaat  aborea  where  the  storied  Plrat  Marine 
Otetolon  to  at  work  at  the  sprawling  Santa 
Margarita  Ranch,  near  Oceanalde.  Here 
MaJ  Oea.  Gravea  B.  Erskine.  jrho  called  upon 
tbe  Eagles  In  1946  to  lend  their  efforts  to  the 
employment  X)t  the  physically  handicapped. 
Is  division  commander.  And  here  the  bat- 
talion landing  teams  of  tbe  Fleet  Marine 
l^jrce  trained  tens  of  thouaands  of  reservlsta 
during  1949's  summer  encampment  programs. 
At  nearby  El  Toro  the  avlatora  keep  in 
trim  for  any  aaaignment.  Late  In  August 
on  this  California  air  base  converged  2.117 
Marine  Reserve  ofllcers  and  men  to  fly  218 
planea  for  10.000  hours.  Fifteen  squadrons 
from  baaaa  west  of  the  Mississippi  flew  Into 
El  Toro  in  a  24-bour  mobilisation  practice. 
Many  raacrvlsta  were  checked  out  in  jet 
planea. 

A  montb  earlier  at  Cherry  Point.  N.  C. 
16  Reeerve  squadrons  east  of  the  Mlaalaslppl 
had  completed  their  2- week  maneuvers  with 
approximately  the  same  number  of  hours  In 
the  air.  The  results  proved  to  the  taxpayers 
very  conclusively  that  effective  Reserve  air 
strength  can  be  developed  on  a  part-time  or 
week-end  baals.  with  economy,  and  also  that 
pllota.  ground  ofllcers.  and  enlisted  men  are 
fully  capable  of  expert,  full-time  work  under 
combat  conditions. 

At  nearby  Camp  Lejeune.  named  after  tbe 
wartime  leader  of  marines  In  France  who 
made  Bclleau  Wood  and  other  French  name 
placea  ■mnng  tbe  proudest  remembrance 
names  In  American  lilatory.  tbe  Regulars  and 
reservists  were  working  aide  by  side. 

The  avuuon  arm  transported  28.000  Re- 
aarve  groimd  troopa  either  to  or  from  their 
aoaUBer  training  poau  at  Lejeune  and  Camp 
Pendleton  at  Oceanside.  Many  organized 
cnmpenlea  and  iMttallons  embarked  at  coast- 
al porta  for  their  voyage  to  camp.  Every- 
thing poealble  waa  done  to  slmulaU  emer- 
gency and  field  conditions  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  be  certain  of  a  full  return 
on  their  investment  in  the  corpa  during 
budget-oonacloua  1940. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  Bart.  United  Statea  Ma- 
rine Corp*,  wbo  ooaunands  the  Second  Ma- 
rine Dlvtolon  at  Lejeune.  recently  spoke  to 
a  hushed  audience  In  memorial  services  at 
Arllngton'a  Amphltheaur.  Tbe  thc*U  of  hla 
remarka.  aa  hla  veteran  audience  tbotigbt 
back  to  the  mud  and  blood  of  '41-'4A.  *7aa 
the  marine's  simple  prayer  that  God  would 
allow  bun  to  be  worthy  of  tboaa  wbo  had 
gone  l)efor*.  H*  reminded  hla  UatOBers  and 
his  country  that  peace  waa  something  that 
had  to  be  earned  and  that  eternal  strength 
and  readiness  waa  still  tbe  best  assurance  of 
that  peace  which  everyone  desires. 

Cased  and  put  away  except  on  theaa  occa- 
sions are  the  battle  standards  of  most  ma- 
rine reglmenu  and  of  four  divisions,  part 
of  a  peaceful  people's  heritage.  But  borne 
proudly  by  the  crack  drill  team  and  the 
ahowy  drum  and  ka^e  oorpa  of  the  Marine 
Barracks  in  Waehlngton.  the  corpa'  colcra 
have  stirred  thousands  in  exhibltiona  and 
meetings. 

In  Washington's  Statler  Hotel  presidential 
room  a  United  Statea  Senator  whoae  aon 
waa  killed  with  the  Marlnaa  on  Guam  bad 
flnlabcd  talking.  Eagle  and  Marine  Con- 
greaaman  Mixx  MAMsnxLs  had  Joined  other 
celebrltlea  In  tbe  applauae  when,  auddenly. 
the  lights  were  dimmed.  A  bugle  blew  and 
cbllla  ran  up  the  spines  of  a  thousand  men 
and  wonoen  as  Old  Olory.  flanked  by  the 
Marine  gold  and  red  standard,  swept  into 
the  room  at  the  head  of  the  scarlet-clad 
mualeal    marlnee.    The   precision    and    on- 
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mail  hing  ability  of  the  drill  team  waa 
Uut  bad  to  be  seen  to  be  be- 
Uaaad. 

From  the  ecUlng  tbe  lar^  acatpcoead  aar> 
glea  aeemed  to  wink  aa  If  to  aay  tticy  aeaM 
claim  klnahlp  with  the  golden  marine  eagle 
on  the  atandard.  Hadn't  tbey  been  mnidad 
by  Marine  8(t.  John  Palilon.  off  tbe  Cblcago 
Art  laaUtoilu?  Tbatls  one  off  the  amurtag 
tblBgi  aboDt  tbe  Marine*.  Not  aU  of  tbam 
can  do  everything  but  there  are  few  tblnga 
that  aonw  of  tbem  can't  do.  wbetber  tt  to 
flying  faater  than  scund  like  Maj.  Marlon 
Carl  or  winning  trophy  rooaaa  ftiU  off  enpa 
and  medals  every  year  at  rifle  and  ptetiol 
matcbea  aerOM  tba  auuBtof. 

In  174  yeara  an  rajaiilaatinn  can  pifcfc  np 
a  lot  of  things  froea  nlcknamea  to  aneodotea. 
The  Oermama  called  them  Devfl  Dogs  la 
World  War  I,  when  aimed  rifle  fire  at  several 
hundred  yaiKto  iMgan  to  have  deadly  effect 
In  Gcnaaa  mnks.  Tbe  aoldlera  catted  tlwm 
l)ellhopB.  and  the  Jape  bad  other 
Gen.  "Blackjack"  Perablng  aald  in 
Prance  that  tbe  dmdileat  wapon  in  the 
world  to  a  United  Statea  amrtne  and  hto 
rifle.  Some  32  y*an  later.  Admiral  Thomaa 
Bart,  conunander  of  tb*  Aaiatic  Fleet,  said 
off  tbe  Martaea  at  OoRcgldor.  nrbere  are  no 
better  fighters  aaywtoere." 

Col.  Jimmy  Deveracx.  Wake  Island  Marine 
commander,  denied  havlne  sent  the  fRmo>aa 
"send  tie  mere  Japa"  message,  but  there  waa 
no  denial  off  the  authentlctty  off  the  last 
which  tersely  aald:  "Enemy  on  la- 
in doubt. - 
As  tbe  United  Statea  of  America  movea 
forward  to  meet  Ita  destiny  in  an  atomic  age 
the  Marinea  mean  to  have  a  place  in  that  des- 
tiny. Tbere  will  be  men  in  the  ftmare  like 
Marine  Fiyers  Joe  Poas  and  Pappy  Boylng- 
ton.  and  like  Sgt.  John  Baallone  and  Gen. 
"Howling  Ittd"  SmMh  on  tlM  trotm<t-  *^^ 
age  produces  its  own  men  wbo  have  that 
certain  spark  and  tbe  ccrpa  to  loaded  with 
latent  talent,  waiting  for  the  right  occaalon 
to  malce  blatory. 

Beady  for  anytblag  and  armed  with  the 
Utest  weapdaa.  tbe  oorpa  kioka  to  Ccngreaa 
and  the  people  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
Semper  Pldells  In  tbe  future.  They  are 
willing  to  do  anything  conaldered  neceaaary. 
even  to  go  aahore  at  Talaaea  in  New  Britain 
again  wbera  atr  aover  failed  to  show  up  and 
ttwy  bad  B^  aorfaoe  support.  U  nacemary. 
they  11  put  a  Piper  Cub  plane  In  the  air 
again  to  drop  grenades  for  air  support  and 
lower  the  ramp  off  their  LST*  ao  tanks  can 
provide  aaaai  gnnflre  aa  tbe  troopa 
a  defended  fceacB. 

Ita  all  In  a  day'a  work  and  tbe 
people  expect  tbat  eternal  battle 
to  eome  tbdoogb  load  and  dear.    "TTie  Ma- 
rtBM  liave  landed  and  have  tbe  altuatlon  well 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oa 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  ooHxzcncoT 
IN  THE  SSNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursdat.  October  W.  194S 

Mr.  ICcMAHON.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«it  to  have  prints  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcotn  an  editorial 
entiUed  -Report  on  the  AEC."  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  October  15. 
1S49. 


There  being  no  objectloa.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recotb, 

as  follows: 

BIPOKX  OK  THX  ABC 

The  Joint  Congrcaalotoal  Ooaaailttee  oa 
Atomic  Energy  liaa  taaued  a  notably  Illumi- 
nating report  aa  tbe  result  of  iu  long  tneaatt- 
gatlon  off  tbe  Atomic  Bnaagy  rnmmiminii  It 
proTldm  not  only  a  dear  atertkattea  off  David 
E.  Liaenthal  and  his  crtleagom  but  alao  a 
genuinely  brliliant  expoettion  of  tbe  coaaplex 
problcma  Involved  in  tbe  atomic  energy  pro- 
grasL 

lio  Trifiaraiahlf  reader  of  ttiis  report  cam 
accept  Senator  HKTnanxxwm's  shrill  eom- 
piaint  tbat  it  is  a  whitewash.  It  deato  aerl- 
atim  and  in  detail  with  the  aatraragant 
chargea  incredibie  miwnanagament.  mto- 
plaeed  ca^ibaaia.  laa  aecurtty.  waataftd  c^iar- 
atioo — made  by  Deflator  wirwwij 
May.  The  Joint  committee  atudied  the 
ciuu^es  In  45  separate  meetings,  24  in  public, 
ai  in  eKecu:ive  session.  Not  only  was  the 
sweeping  nature  of  tbe  indictment  refuted 
by  bto  own  oxxceaaioa  that  the  resulta 
achieved  In  the  atcxnlc  energy  program  dur- 
ing the  p£.st  2'j  years  have  been  good,  but 
even  the  specific  evidence  he  preamted  did 
not  seem  substantial  tinder  critical  acnrtiny. 
Tbe  AEC  undoubtedly  made  mistakes,  aome 
of  than  eoatly  in  aaoswy  terms.  But  tbe 
record  diowB  it  iiiimielaliililji  to  have  been 
aerupulous  In  Its  cAaerrance  of  tbe  TiTi  Mahnn 
Act  under  whicb  tt  opoate*.  vlgoroaa  in  tta 
p»-omotion  of  atomic  energy  productian,  and 
aealous  in  ita  protection  of  the  w«^wiai 
aecret. 

There  to  a  aectlcm  off  tbe  eoauBtttce  report 
outlining  Ita  atandarda  of  jvdgment  which 
is  deeming  of  tbe  very  hlgbeat  praiee.  Thto 
sectkm  naafces  dear  what  everyone  otight  to 
understand  in  evaluating  tbe  dlAeult  taek  of 
tbe  AEC.  tliat  a  delicate  balanea  moat  be 
struck  between  "aecurtty  by  achtovcmcnt" 
and  "security  by  concealment."  Tbe  report 
observes: 

"Tbe  laWe  *paraaBoant  objective'  of  'asfur- 
ing  tbe  romawn  dafenae  aad  aectirity'  haa 
alwaya  placed  greatest  eaipbaals  upon  an 
afBrmative  taak:  protecting  oar  country  by 
keeping  it  far  alicad  of  rtvato  In  tbe  acienees. 
in  nuclear  reactors,  and  in  quality  axid  quan- 
tity of  bomb  output.  •  •  •  The  correct 
am  off  aacrecy  aa  a  technique  of  i 

BMantre  off  nagatiaa  protaetioai.  la  tba  aenae 
tbat  we  avoid  hafptng  ttval  aaMone  to  manu- 
facture the  bomb,  and  ikence  contrasu  wltb 
tbe  positive  protection  afforded  ua  tbraugb 
oar  own  continuing  program.  *  *  *  It 
to  apparent  tbat  tbe  defenae  of  tbe  United 
Statea  caUa  for  tbe  atrlking  of  a  aanc  aad 
JudldoiM  balance  beiwaan  tbe  two  Indiapen- 
aahtebutoompetiagtypmoffaacunty.  •  •  • 
Just  where  tbto  balaoae  abould  Im  atnick  ia 
particular  tnstanrm  dapeada  apoo  ctrenaa- 
atanom.  and  upon  a  weighing  of  the  fact 
tbat.  on  the  one  hand.  Busalan  succem  in 
achieving  Crst  a  bomb  and  later  a  stock  pile 
baa  always  been  a  foregone  concluaion  and 
tbat.  on  the  other  hand.  American  secrecy 
■Iowa  the  rate  of  foreign  progrem  but  may 
bamper  otir  own  progrem  aa  well." 

Security  by  concealment  can  never  be  abso- 
lute. In  aome  measure  prudence  dictates 
that  it  be  compromised  In  the  interest  of 
seeolty  by  achievcaeBk.  SimUariy.  urgency 
In  prooooting  proffvelleii  may  dictate  ex- 
pendlturea  wbleb  vrould  be  considered  ex- 
cessive If  apeed  were  leaa  imperative.  It 
aeems  Indisputable  from  the  committee's 
Investigation  tbat  the  AEC  has  endeavored 
conscientiously,  and  on  tbe  whole  vrtth  dls- 
tineutobed  ■oeeeaa.  to  etrfte  the  "sane  and 
judlckam  kataaee*  dmrnrndBd  for  the  defenm 
of  the  United  Malaa.  Tbe  American  people 
are  now  well  watranted  in  feeling  confident 
tbat  tbeir  atomic-energy  program  to  in  able 
and  reaolutc  hands. 
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XZTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAIKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UKUKI)  STATES 

Saturday.  October  IS  iieffislatit?e  daw  of 
ThjTsaav.  October  IJ).  1949 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
in  its  characteristically  poietrating  style, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  most 
effectively  made  a  point  in  its  editorial 
of  October  13  entiUed  "Women  ol  the 
World." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  included  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oroered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

wtnczM  or  the  wosud 

Among  .the  distinguished  figurea  who 
greeted  Pandit  Nehru  on  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington was  one  very  charming  lady  of  very 
exceptional  ability.  She  wm  aAclally  present 
afi  India's  Ambeasadcv  to  the  United  States. 
She  happened  also  to  be  Mr.  Nehru's  slater. 

Tbe  name  of  Mrs.  Vijaya  I<>kshml  Pandit 
baa  t'f'*****^  familiar  to  Americana  in  recent 
years.  One  of  tbe  notable  women  of  modara 
India,  ab*  abarm  aoaaetblng  of  the  fire  tatA 
force  of  her  brotber's  character  but  ataada 
Ibrmly  on  her  own  two  feet  as  a  diplomat  la 
ber  own  right.  In  thto  reapact  she  may  Im 
coo^Mu^d  to  Mrs.  Praaklin  D.  Booaevelt.  wbo 
baa  riaen  to  tb*  level  off  world  atateamanahlp 
tbroogb  ber  own  remarkable  abUltka  and 
not  merely  throu^  tba  aaagic  of  a  name. 

world  were  for  aome  tiaae  aaaeelatod  togaCbar 
m  delegatca  to  the  United  Mattona  from  tiiair 
reapective  countries.  Wcmien  everywhere 
may  take  pride  in  these  exampiea  of  mem- 
bers of  their  sex  wbo  have 
into  poaitiona  off  Itadarablp 
bllity  once  leaarved  for 
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or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


ATIW 


or  wiacoMsn 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  O^ 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Justice  Department  has  suddenly 
started  investigations  aimed  at  medical 
societies  and  other  medical  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  Prom  first- 
hand information  it  appears  that  the 
Government  is  using  its  police  powers  for 
political  purposes.  This  practice  should 
be  condemned  by  all  of  our  people.  It  is 
a  practice  that  has  no  place  in  a  free 
society.  Mr.  Speaker,  uruler  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  including  a  state- 
m^it  which  I  have  just  received  from  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Chicago. 
HI.,  which  states  the  position  of  that 
organization    regarding    the    so  called 
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to  f  am 

of  the  UnlUd  States. 


of  tmiu,  tine*  th« 
AoMttcaa  Midlad  Aaocl*tton  decided  to 
mjik*  •  Rauon-wUto  OMftpalgn  M*ln>t  com- 
pulaory  IkMUth  loMnae*.  and  in  behalf  of 
irotuatuy  ^Mtth  Ixunnuiet.  It.  w«  bellev*. 
or  Twal  ■Hitliftnr- 

-In  Jtor^mhm  1MB.  tb«  AMA.  at  lu  mld- 
vtoMr  flMatli^  vo«ad  to  coUaet  funds  from 
tta  !■— btra  to  tene*  a  campair*  «  pn^Kp 
•(tueattaa  oB  this  Imkm.   A  pnMic  Minmrnc*" 


that  If  Stat*  an4 

asd  oUMT 

tba  AMA  ttnif.  taa«* 

by 


Sodaty.  CaU. 

aoctaty. 

Society. 

aodety. 

Soetety.  Waah- 

Tork  OooBty.  Naaaaa 

CMmty  llwttcal 

in  Hew  Torfc  State. 

Tbe  AMA  statement  foUovs: 

la  an  iiJilil  ftataaaent  ot  tbe  board 

I  or  tiM  ■■Mfflnn  Madiral  Aavxla- 

»iaeor  apoUet  armor  tbe 

rottm  pihyalctaae  teto  aluMrtnwtac  tiMir  op> 
p«««**rM>  to  eompolaary  bcaltb  Inauraocc 

— tu  records  to  tlie 

I  Department.'  wttboat 

the 
vtn«DUkevlM.  btit  «•  iBUBtf 
to  fcssy  the  ptfhUe  fPy  lafcir— «l  at  <swiicp- 
menu,  as  «•  «•  coaTlaeed  tbat  these  are 
not  bona  Ade  antttrtM 
that  the  Aaartcaa  people  wfll 
pcuce  stau  oMthoda  Is  thla  ecwmtry. 

-We  voutd  he  aatve.  indeed.  U  «*  Ifnortd 
th*  poUtlcal  hH^HenOoas  or  this  sodden  raah 

mt  m. w^Bi  t^  admtalBtratkm  Is'  doihc 

Ma  utmost  to  stifls  oppmittOB  to  tta  proposed 

caf«. 

-nua  acSienie.  jX  la  apecfcany  prortdcd. 
VwUld  be  a  Oorcnunent  monopoly,  to  which 
voold  be  g— ipsHsrt  to  coo- 
Whith  woold  dastroy  aU  the 
or  Tonmtary  hsnith  liiwiisiioe  ty*- 

^  ,     ,        hsaltb  ears 

for  mote  than  61.000JOO  oT  the  American 


"Osnalnly  It  vlU  be  a  travesty  on  Jostlea  V 
tha  AstMnist  OlTiaton  or  the  Justice  O^tart- 
mant  eao  be  used  to  lUenee  oppcattlon  to  the 
ttkm  or  a  Ooversment  trust  m  medlclBe. 
people.   V*   batleve.  vdl 

-after  thsre  hnva 


becaues   oC   their 

med;cia«. 


to  that 

Utcr.  in  December,  afcnts 

t  of  Justice  eaUed  on  the 

Chtcaco  Msrtlril   Society,   seeking   to   cbeck 

the  society's  leuorda  tn  connection  wltb  an 

aUege d  antttrtMl  tnteatlgatlon. 

'Darti^  the  Fibruary  aesstoo  or  the  board 
or  utateee  or  AMA  tn  the  early  hoars  of 
10,  the  boarl  room  waa  btuken  into 
'  or  the  board  were  thoroogbly 
by  penionj  onknown.  Brief  caaes 
or  the  truncea.  left  In  the  room,  also  were 
searched.  Bntranc*  waa  gained  through  a 
■llMlW.  Ilk*  facts  indicate  this  was  a  search 
for  toCHmattton.  rathsr  than  an  ordinary 
hurgtaiy.  Certainly  no  frlenda  or  msdlclne 
would  take  thle  means  of  oMatatag  medi- 
cal data. 

**A  few  weeks  later,  toward  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, administration  leaders  began  threat- 
ening medical  societies  and  medical  men 
with  inTcstlgation  as  part  of  their  campaign 
to  dlaeradlt  and  IntlmldaU  the  medical  pro- 
feeston.  Since  then  there  hasn't  even  been 
much  attaaapt  to  i**-***'"«  the  political  na- 
ture of  theae  tneeaUsattons. 

"On  Pebruary  38.  IMS.  for  example,  one  of 
the  national  presa  associations  carried  a  dis- 
patch from  Wsehlngton  quoting  Government 
nffi«^»>«  ae  smth^  that  antitrust  actions 
would  be  started  sfstiisT  several  medical  so- 
cieties sooo  after  the  coo^silaary  health  In- 
surance <b1ipe  was  started  In  Oougius. 

"The  Implication  was  plain  that  the  invee- 
tlgatloo  would  be  part  of  tbe  admlnlstratloa's 
campaign  for  its  socialized  medicine  scheme. 

"The  threau  made  then  are  now  realities. 
An  rpf^fw**'  or  investigations,  aimed  at 
medical  srrlstlm  and  voluntary  medical-care 
piana.  has  taroksn  out  in  widely  separated 
0latee  and  cities  all  over  the  country. 

"We  want  it  ciearly  understood  that  we  be- 
lieve this  attack  on  the  medical  profesaloa 
Bxems  from  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice DepnrtmSBt  and  poUtlcal  string-pullers 
who  have  exerted  influence  on  that  agency. 
We  believe  it  to  be  an  outrageoos  abase  of 
pohilc  power  which  far  tranaccnds  tn  ijhravlty 
the  Iseue  or  compulsory  health  Insurance, 
vital  as  that  issue  Is. 

~We  recognise  that  politlcaily  motivated 
attacka  iuive  been  made  on  many  other  groupa 
or  the  Oovamment.  and  we 
I  with  Smsrtran  msdi- 
.  to  alert  the  American  people 
of  this  trend  toward  police 
If  the  police  arm  of  the  Gov- 
to  intimidate  doctors  and 
others  and  this  abuse  of  power  goes  unchal- 
lengBd,  tt  may  nest  be  used  to  terrorize  pub- 
Itaher*  or  grocers,  fainwis  or  lawyers.  Cath- 
olics or  Jews,  or  any  other  minority  in  the 
nation. " 

eraTntKirr  or  iwstraAircx  tcoNOMics  soctrrr 
ur  aafXBica 

CKXueo.  October  8.— K.  H.  O'GOi^n^.  man- 
aging director  oT  the  Insurance  loooomlea 
Soctety  of  America,  today  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  supporting  the  American  Med- 
ical Aaaociatlon's  protest  against  th*  wavs 
or  liiieeinslliais  rseently  begun  by  the  De- 
pMtmsot  or  JiMtlee: 

"Attorney  General  J  Howard  McOrath 
suted  on  October  6  that  the  Antitrust  Dlvi- 
sloo  or  the  Pepsrtmsnt  at  Jostles  was  Invee- 
tlgatiiw  eomplalnU  isgMdIiig  an  allaged  ef- 
fort by  the  medical  proreeslon  to  mooopullm 
msdical-care  plana. 


"If  the  medical  profesaion  were  attempting 
to  monopoltae  prepaid  medical  care,  that 
would  mean  that  the  American  Medical  Aaao- 
clatioo.  and  doctors  in  general,  would  be 
oppoalng  private  Insurance  cumpanlee  which 
sell  policies  covering  hospital,  medical  and 
surgical  expenses. 

"Actually,  the  medical  profession  la  doing 
exactly  the  opposite.  Tbe  American  Medical 
Association  is  making  a  Nation-wide  effort  to 
pRMBOte  all  types  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance. Including  the  type  our  private  insur- 
ance companies  sell,  as  well  as  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans,  and  tbe  plans  offered  by 
all  other  sound  private  agencies. 

"There  Is  open,  wholesome  competition  be- 
tween Insurance  companies  and  tbe  mecticad- 
care  plana  sponsored  by  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals. Doctors  all  over  America  are  cooper- 
ating doeely  with  health  Insurance  programa 
offered  by  Inatirance  companies. 

"The  medteal  profession,  through  its  na- 
tional association  and  State  and  county  so- 
cieties, also  makes  every  effort  to  protect  the 
public  against  health  Insurance  plans  which 
do  not  meet  high  standards.  It  dlsapprovea 
all  plans  which  are  not  medically,  profession- 
ally, and  financially  sound — regardless  of 
whether  they  are  sponsored  by  physicians. 
Insurance  companies,  or  other  groups.  Like- 
wise, It  approves  all  plans  which  give  the 
public  real  protection. 

"The  American  Medical  Association  Is  In 
favor  of  voluntary  health  Insurance  and  Is 
oppoaed  to  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
This  opposition  to  a  Government  propoaal 
apparently  has  brought  about  Government 
action  against  the  medical  profession. 

"The  Insurance  industry  of  America  JcHna 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  protest- 
ing such  police-state  methods." 


Inyestigation  of  Operations  of  tht 
Maritime  Commissioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SKNATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  15  (legislatire  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13),  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Concrissiowal 
Record  excerpts  from  page  23  of  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments 
on  its  Investigation  of  the  practices  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
submitted  October  13.  1949,  and  also 
the  additional  .statement  of  Congress- 
man Clark  E.  HomiA.N.  of  Michigan,  as 
printed  on  page  28  of  the  report. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  statements 
strongly  condemn  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  but  are  full  of  praise  for  the 
frankness,  cooperative  spirit,  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  and  ability  of  Com- 
missioner Raymond  S.  McKcogh.  In 
view  of  the  grave  Issues  involved  and  the 
expected  forthcoming  recommendations 
of  the  Conuntelon  in  the  so-called  Mari- 
posa case.  I  urge  that  this  report  be  given 
•ppropriAte  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bcn  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A6ai7 


There  being  no  objecttoo,  the  excerpt 

from  the  report  and  the  statement  irere 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb.  as 

follows: 

comsi  oasixvAnoia 

Tbe  impneaalons  gathend  by  your  anb- 
commlttee  trom  the  heartnga  compel  it  to 
record  tbe  foUowing  critical 
Nothing  contained  in  this  report. 
Ucularly  in  theae  ohaer^'stkwis,  abouki  be  in- 
terpreted to  be  contrary  to  tbe  aabcoounlv 
tee's  wboicbearted  endorsement  ct  the  main- 
tanaxMre  of  m  atioag  merchant  mbarlne  con- 
slatent  witb  bodvrtaey  limitaUoca  and  with 
tbe  policy  «t  a  maximum  eocMOomic  invest- 
ment of  private  capital. 

Tbe  iana^  preeeotcd  by  tbe  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce.  while  subject  to  the  critidam 
erf  being  ovcrala^Ufied.  were  nevertbalesa 
clear  and  direct.  Tboae  testifying  for  tbe 
Accounting  OfScc  were  weU  prepared 
gava  ciridenee  of  bavliig  catertcd  eoo- 
Blderable  eOort  in  getting  at  tta*  lada.  Tbe 
special  rafiort  at  tta*  mwpiinili*  OenenU  on 
factual  matters  waa  rtrtamiXj  tmeontrovartad 
by  teatimcKiy  ot  tbe  Commiaslon  apokeaBun. 
The  conclusions  of  the  General  Accoanttag 
OBce,  bowv%-er.  based  upon  opinlcn  are  con- 
fused somewhat  with  concimion*  baaed  ufioei 
laet. 

The  reports  of  the  Ccmptroller  General,  in 
addition  to  being  infomkative  to  the  Con- 
greas.  provide  adiataitatiwttv*  aflaaetea  with  a 
meana  for  correctiag  taMAelHscl**  and  poor 
administrative  practices  and  procedures 
o<  tbelr  organisationf.  Tour  subcommittee 
takes  the  view  ttoat  the  agencies  should  wel- 
tttcae  reporta  as  providing  an  objective 
1900  whidi  they  can  ■oootin.t  to  tbe 
Congress  and  to  tbe  people  for  tbeir  steward- 
ship. 

In  tbe  instant  case  the  special  report  at 
the  Comptroller  General  was  not  so  received 
by  the  Maritime  CommlaBion.  Prom  tbe 
very  outset  of  youv  aobeoaimittees  conslder- 
ation.  a  complete  hoatile  atti.ude  toward 
the  Comptroller  Genoal  and  bla  alaS  and 
even  toward  your  suboonmtttae  waa  adofited 
by  acme  i>trsoM  representing  tbe  Ooinmi*- 
sloo.  The  derogatory  remarks  oS  Commla- 
aknar  Grenville  Mellen  concerning  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfDce's  eflorts  to  carry  out 
Its  legislattv*  aatlCB  were  without  justifi- 
cation. 

Tbe  attliode  of  uncooperaUveneas.  hostil- 
ity, and  even  oceartonal  drflanre  diaplayad 
at  times  on  the  part  ct  certain  OommtaKloP- 
ers  and  certain  staff  members  caused  ycur 
— hcommittee  to  be  conlrcmted  with 
dlfinilty  in  securing  tbe  facts 
tbe  aobjeei  BMrttcr  of  the  hearings  asA  In 
developing  a  dear  plc.ure  of  the  basis  for 
the  actkios  taken  by  the  CXjasialaitop  in  con- 
nection with  these  transaetlona. 

The  p»«Bent  Cbalnaan  of  the  Coiiimhistnri 
offned  only  the  fact  tbat  b*  felt  be  was  not 
•■■ctently  fsmtBar  wUSk  past  actions  of  the 
CoDimi^siQii  and  had  ctFosequently  desig- 
nated Vice  riiiliBMiii  Mellen  to  speak  gen- 
erallv  for  fbft  OoaMSlaaion. 

Conuntatfoosr  MUlen  had  tbe  d*cld*d 
tendency  to  overgcsMrallae.  Be  did  not  have 
at  band  stKh  detailed  infaraatiaa  aa  was 
properly  expected  Crcta  on*  deatgnatsd  to 
present  the  facts  for  the  Commisslaa.  Tbls 
was  also  true  ot  hJs  fellow  Dsiiml— lwi>rs. 
Coddalre  and  Cazaoa.  wtao  staoaMd  a  fSBaral 
lack  ct  iofonnatlaii  aoaaanlDg  tt*  Oom- 
mlsslon  declsioos  tfi*ctM*ed  and  gav*  tbe 
taiprtsstoo  tbat  eTcn  sach  pertlaaat  obser- 
▼auons  ss  they  did  soake  may  have  been 
baaed  almcst  entirely  upon  recent  prepara- 
tion. This  sittiation.  at  course,  made  tt  ex- 
trcatelv  d:fQcult  for  the  cnmilttsa  to  get  at 
tta*  facu  from  tb*  manmtssfcm  Iretf  at  the 
organiaatl^a.  ^ 

CM  tb*  k>oanila*laasn  directly  Involved. 
Commissioner  McKcough  alone  showed  a 
niylmll  coopcratrr*  attltwde.     His  tesu- 


mony 
subjects  tinder 


knowledge  at  tbe 


vncws  o* 


report. 


not 


While   jotvlng   la  tta* 
in  my  opinion  tt  Is  wctttna  In  too 
a  vein. 
General 

dis|vaved  by  the  oMaribars  at 
stoQ  or  anyone  apeak  ing  in  Its 
reachea  tbe  oplnlom  tbat  somewtaere 
•35,0004)00  ot  the  taxpayers'  axmey  waa  ex- 
pended for  tbe  benefit  of  private  Interests. 
Tf  tba'  be  the  situation,  aomc  congreflional 
committee  or  tbe  Departaaent  ot  Justiee 
sboidd  continue  the  investigation  imta  an 
adequate  remedy  is  found. 

As  I  listened  to  or  read  tbe  testimony,  tbe 
conclusion  came  to  me  that  the  members 
of  the  riiiiiiiilaiiiiii  nerer  bad  before  tbem 
the  ccnvlaciBK  eTfclenee  lequlied  by  statute 
to  justify  tbe  granting  of  subsidies  tn  excess 
of  33^  percent. 

rvhether  this  failure  to  follow  the  law 
was  dxie  to  a  lack  Tf  knowledge  of  tbe  facts, 
tnabtlity  to  Interpret  them,  reflance  on  the 
Commission's  experts,  or  just  plain  negU- 
geace  on  the  part  of  the  Conunlastoners. 
the  testtmcnv  does  not  conclusively  disclose. 

Tbe  committee  report  is  more  than  chari- 
table when  it  refers  to  this  nonoooaplianoe 
with  statutory  requirements  by  aetting  forth 
that  there  appeared  to  be  but  meager  evi- 
dence to  stistain  the  Commlsaicn's  finding 
and  award. 

True,  the  committee  report  criticizes  the 
rr^^f^,  or  lack  of  mstlMwI.  used  by  the 
Commission  In  arrivl:  g  at  the  subsidy  de- 
terminations and  the  national  defenise  fea- 
ture allowancs. 

Every  m^^f"^**^  of  tbe  Cnrnmisslon  was  not 
only  given  full  cpportunity  by  the  chairmaji 
of  the  subcommittee  but  was  time  and 
again  reqaested  to  give  to  the  sobcommit- 
tee  the  evidence  which  wotild  stistain  the 
Commission's  determinations.  This,  the 
mesibers  of  the  Cuniaiwinn,  other  than 
Coiwaisskmcr  McKeon^  fa&ad  to  dn. 

Tbe  only  kiglcal  twMlwdnn  wbldi  can  be 
drawn  from  that  failure  Is  tbat  the  Com- 
mlsEkxi  did  not  possess  tbe  eonvtB^ng  evi- 
dence required  by  tbe  statute  to  jostlfy  tbe 
awards  made. 

In  my  qfrtT'*f»,  tbe  bearing  OiiBisnti  ate 
beyond  HgBsasnt  that  tbe  mmmbtn  ot  the 
CjommiHlan  other  than  Coaamtaakmer  lie- 
KecMlgh  did  not  con^ly  with  the  statute. 
Whether,  as  stated,  this  failure  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Connnis- 
slocen.  or  to  disregard  ot  thdr  respective 
duties,  I  have  no  way  of  asoertalalBg. 

liiMBiiMli  as  the  CoBBaUsaian  did  fall  to 
coaaply  with  tbe  letter  Md  tb*  spirit  of  tbe 
aUtute,  it  would  sacm  as  ttioagh  they  should 
be  removed  from  cOca  ot  the  Coounisslan 
abolished  and  the  responalbiUty  of  making 
the  awartis  be  placed  upon  an  Individual 
under  a  statute  which  would  make  punlA- 
able  nonfeassT>f  sr  Miifi**aii>>     The  crttl- 

Bot  svply  ta  maiiialiiliiBir  McKeoogh. 
who  tnrir»"*»y  naA*  •war  aCost  to  induce 

the  Commission  to  follow  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

The  Congress  might  wen  more  closely  and 
continually  watch  Qie  activities  of  this  Com- 
iiitaslisi  and  if  better  *■  nil  11  is  not  rendered 
inquire  mon.&Miftr  *to  tha  rs*son  for  ex- 
cessive awards  ot  poHle  fiaads  to  private  In- 
dtvtduata  and  then  either  by  leglslatkii  or 
proaecution  under  the  law,  take  acMon  to 
prevent  a  repetttkm  ot  what  bappcnad  In  the 
case*  which  the  coosmlttee  tnvaatlgafesd. 
Someone — either  the  Conmiission  or  tta*Oan- 
grea* — ta  at  f  stdt  when  aiilllnna  at  dollan  of 
public  funds  can  rej.ch  the  hands  a*  pri- 
vate interests  tn  3  mannw  not  aiUiiuilaed  by 
rule,  regjiation.  or  statota. 


In  addition  to  the  reoonmiendatlon  to  tbe 
innilartnii  tbat  tt  review  tbe  con- 
eotsd  or  to  be  exectKed  with  the 
operators  in  each  at  the  three  casss  Invulasd 
and  take  all  paaiAl*  action  to  prevent  *■- 
cesslve  e^scBtfttore  of  Oosamtasnit  ^mds.  the 

vate  tlUp  opsntOBb*  repudiated  and  efl**- 
tively  voldBd  by  the  MsrltlsM  Oommtailon. 
If  that  eoivse  tastm  open. 

Tha  suboonuntttee  aslght  wM  have  r*e- 
that  the  Complnllar  General  b* 
[  and  directed  to  coattnac  itt  study 
of  tUs  phase  of  the  Maritime  Conmla- 
slonlB  actlvttlas  and  to  anike  foOow-up  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

Resoectfully  mhmttted. 


Yettfaas  of  Farctca  Wars  Oppotc  Re«n- 
rar  WotU  FcoentMB 


EXIK^^SIOH  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENa  U.  SMITH 

or  wBooBrmr 

Dl  THZ  HOUSE  OP  BXPRESEKTATZVES 

Frldar.  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  indudizig 
a  statemoit  by  Mr.  Omar  B.  Ket^um. 
zuitkmiy  tfClriatirr  director.  Veterans  of 
Pareign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  Octobw  13,  1949.  The  Veterans  trf 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  are 
definitely  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
purposes  of  House  Concurroit  Reaoiu- 
Uon  64  which  seeks  coogresaioaal  actkm 
in  support  al  world  federation.  The  po- 
siti(m  of  this  great  veterans'  organiaa- 
tion  wlD  have  a  consideraMe  impact  upon 
the  people  of  this  coantry  and  likewise 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Blr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  including  reso- 
lution  Na  27  adojrted  by  the  VFW's 
apropos  this  subject: 

Mr.  CbairoMA  and  ■iihua  eg  tb*  «ona- 
mlttee,  r  appmlaUi  th*  oupurtontty  and 
prtvOag*  eC  fsaiailing  tbe  views  of  the  Vet- 
erans ot  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States — 
an  isfiiflliai  hi^ti— ■!  ot  a  mffllnn  and 
a  quarter  men  who  have  s«WBd  In  tbe  annad 
forces  on  far?lgn  sofl  or  In  hoatile  waters 
durh^  a^MRftea'k  ware,  campaigna,  or  eape- 
dxtiona— wltti  tcspaet  to  Bans*  Oanewrcnt 
BcEOhttlan  No.  64.  which.  If  sptauiid  hy  th* 
Congress,  might  become  tbe  first  itep  toaanl 
entrance  of  the  tmitcd  States  into  a  world 

with  th*  attcnd- 
a  coarse  and  euI>- 
seqoent  loss  at  aaManal  smetalgnty. 
Tbe  Veter&iM  at  Mastgn  Wan  takes  a  dim 

NisoC  the  varioas 
whldi  hold  forth  tb* 
H>peal  of  neilintlTig  peace  tf  only 
w«  wlB  approve  and  enter  into  soac  scheaaa— 
at  varying  degrees — c€  world  pyaetanaent. 
at  gansrallttBB  and  uhaiiai 
of  tteaa  piiprnali 
hsTore  yoor  etmunlttee  is 
at  seemingly  innocuous  pro- 
I  ta  eqilare  the  tempting  bnt  vagus  de- 
Bghts  at  one  world,  one  rttlaetisblp,  and  one 


baa  watched  with  eoo- 
eem  for  aavcral  yaan  tte  growing  propa- 
rtnda  and  drm  beatlrg  la  behalf  at  tUb 
iltUBory  Ideal  i^ieb  b 
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Into  baliic  •  form 
It  wtoom  •tntaorttr  wtmM  sapar- 
that  ot  Um  Umtatf  SUim  Qofvanuoant; 


•ucb  a  world 
at  tetn 
»»» 

or  tb» 

of  tiM  UaMad  8tat«>;  and 

"WbanM  tb«  ¥«i«nns  at  rortiga  Wan  ta 
compoaad  aoMy  o(  aacn  vbo  bava  worn  Um 
oattorai  at   tba  OMtod  aiataa 

la 

fa- 
oT 


>7  of  oar  eomradaa  raat  for- 
•rar  In  foraltn  aoll  and  their  aacrtflcaa  wer« 
■Mitfa  to  rvtaJB  tka  dlf&ity  and  aowalgnty 
flC  tiM  UBttad  StBMa  e<  America :  How.  thara- 

II 

ivtd  by  th0  rtfUeth  Annital  Conven- 
tion  of  tPte  Vetermua  of  Foreifn  Wmrt  of  tM 
Vntud  States.  That  w  baraby  dadara  that 
va  ara  unaltarably  oppoaad  to  any  procraaa 
whl^  *o«M  aotaa  tba  turrandar  of  any 
part  ot  tte  ainialpitj  ot  tba  Unltad  Stataa 
of  ABMlea  ta  taror  at  a  world  taVKBBcnt: 
andba  tt  furthar 

'MmotMtL.  That  our  laglalattva  raprcaen- 
tattvaa  on  both  tba  Stnta  and  natkmal  level 
ba  dlracted  to  uaa  araty  affort  to  oppoaa  any 
affort  to  placa  tba  Oattad  SUtaa  ot  Amartea 
In  a  poattlon  wblcb  would  actall  ttaa  ma- 

at  oar  aattaaai  aovaralcnty  tn  any 


«B  aKlonal  Sactulty.  Na- 


'Adcptad  by  tba  convantlon." 

iatkn   Mo.   Tt   waa  unantnumaly  ra- 
ter tavorabla  actton  by  tba  VFW  oon- 


I 


to  tiUa 
Bvary 

of  tba  raaolatmri.  wblcb  waa  raad  In  full. 
nad  ua«k«  oar  damucfarte  pracadura  had  tba 
HgbC  tma  prlvllaia  to  ipaak  fcr  or  agnlaat. 
or  Mto  ▼■»■—  «  PfJja  Wan 

rora  at  war.    Ifo  giuap  la  tba  Cattad  ataua 

paaca  tbaa  doaa  tba  Vatarana  of  Poraltn 
Wara.  Tbay  ra|aet.  bowvrar.  tba  thaory  ot 
at   any  prlea.     Wa  baliava  tbara  ara 

aa  abjact 


dlcnny.  and  tba  rlffct  to 

hato  teugbt  all  ovar  tba  world  to  i 

tote  ttooaa  rtchta.    Wa  baliava  it  ta  baMar  to 

rtak  dyiufl  oa  our  taat  tbaa  to  lira  oa  our 


Wa 
at  tb»  oMstMl  obamptoaa  oC  tba  Mto  o(  Um 
nattod  MMtoaa  and  tant  a  group  at  ooaault- 
aala  to  8an  Iftaactaco  wbara  tba  Obartar  waa 
draftad  and  tba  arfaaltoMoa  bora.  Wa  bava 
aapportod  tba  Ualtad  KaUona 
Rliaa  Mtotlatioa  of  ma^matgn 
trylag  to  aolva  world  prob- 
1  prvaaet  wan.  Wa  raoogalaa  tbava 
for  imimiiaoaMU  la  tba  Oaltad 
but  wa  laaM  It  baa  baaa  aaora  aue- 
caaaful  than  a  lanaralljr  cradlted.  Tba 
aMBa  tlananu  and  forcaa  which  hava  ra- 
tMdad  tba  work  of  tba  Cnltad  Nation* 
weoM  ba  avaa  nora  otaatracuva  in  any  ef- 
forta  toward  world  fooantoant. 

balleTe  that  mlUlona  of  Amerl- 
baTa  rtftked  their  llvaa  all  over  the 
world,  with  hundrcda  of  thouaandi  abad- 
dlnf  tbair  life'*  blood  or  returning  malmart 
and  crtpplad  tor  life  in  dafandlng  our  na- 
tional aovaralgnty  and  our  way  of  Ufa.  only 
to  aurrandar  It  all  In  aoma  form  of  world 
fovarnaant  for  tba  lUtiaory  prooxlaa  of  paaea 
forarw.  Wa  auK***  J*""*  coounlttca  glva  our 
iriaallatir  and  vlatanary  menda  their  day  In 
ooort  ta  laa|iinf  with  our  democratic  pro- 
eadura  and  then  bury  thla  propoaal  bo  deep 
on  the  shelf  that  the  only  thing  It  will  catch 
In  tba  futiua  a  dust.  If  tba  paopla  of  tha 
world  aamaatly  daatra  peace,  we  will  have 
XT  aooaa  tnatat  on  war.  they  will  have 
war.  World  government  is  not  the  answer, 
and  tba  prtea  la  too  high  for  this  Nation  to 


List  of  McBibcrt  of  Chkaf  o  Committee  oa 
Displaced  Persons 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  iLLJMOia 
n*  THE  SENATl  OF  THE  UKTITD  STATSB 

Saturday.  October  IS  (teffMative  day  of 
Thunday.  October  i3).  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Ifi  view 
of  certain  statements  which  were  made 
on  the  floor  o(  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
Oelobtr  Ift.  etaotrning  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee on  DIsplaeed  Persons.  I  A^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  Committee  on 
Displaced  Persons.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  committM  Is  beaded  by  Mr.  John 
Nuveen.  an  teVMtment  banker  and  the 
present  ECA  Administrator  for  Belgium. 
and  that  It  Includes  amongst  Its  mem- 
bers Oov.  AdJai  Stevenson.  Bishop  Ber- 
nard J.  Shell.  Corporation  Counsel  Ben- 
jamin S.  Adamowskl.  and  a  host  of  men 
and  women  prominent  in  the  business, 
labor,  civic,  and  reliRious  life  of  Chlcafo. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Rscoio,  as 
folkms: 

cHKaao  cimaiia'  coiucrrm  om  disflaczd 
maoKa 

Cbain^tn:  Joba  Muvaan.  Jr..  John  Muvaan 
*  CO..  tavaataaant  banking  ftrm.    Now  ICA 

my   U.   Mam 

attortaay. 
Or.  Bdltb  Abbott.  Unlvaraity  ot  Cbleago. 
acaarttua,  Scbod  of  Social  Servica  Ad- 

Ackannan,  2043  North  Spaul- 


M    Sootb    Clark    Straat. 


«  Hortb  La  Sallo 
aounaal    for    elty    at 
Cbtcago. 
Mrs.  Karl  ■.  Addison,  llttt  Union  Avanua. 
Asaocutlon  ot  Cnivarslty  Wc 


Banrad  as  sacretary  to  Chicago  CItlaans  Com- 
aUttaa. 

Sanator  Tbaddatis  V.  Adaako.  10  South  La 
■alia  Straat,  SUta  sanator. 

Paul  O.  Annaa.  123  Waat  liadlaon.  attor- 
ney.   ^>rmar  president.  City  Club  of  Chicago. 

lAaa  Harriet  8.  Aries,  130  North  Weila 
Straet. 

RxMaell  BaUard.  800  South  Halsted.  bead 
raaktent  of  Hxill  Bouse. 

Cyrus  P.  Bamum.  35  last  Wacker  Drive. 
Rotary  International   (former  secretary). 

O  D.  Bebb.  Paloa  Park.  Dl..  attorney  . 

Mrs.  Bruno  Bcgbe.  1047  North  Austin 
Boulevard.  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Irving  C.  Billow,  130  North  Wells,  Pedera- 
tlon  of  Jawlab  Charities. 

Loota  BInatock.  3400  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
rabbi.  Temple  Sholom. 

Nathaniel  H  BUtchford.  123  Weat  Madi- 
son, retired  businessman. 

Mlaa  Babatte  Block.  BO  West  One  Hundrad 
and  Bavanth  Street,  American  Association  of 
University  WoBon. 

Allan  Bloom.  608  South  Dearborn.  Amar- 
Ican  Jewish  Congreaa. 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley.  Ml  West  Lawrence, 
minister.  People's  Church. 

Dr.  Marthe  Erdos  Brown.  833  Waat  Junior 
Terrace,  physician. 

John  Burdulls,  8  Woodstock  Avenue,  Cla- 
rendon ailis.  ni. 

Mrs.  Norman  Bums,  0011  Kimbark. 

Dr.  Horanca  Cayton,  5130  South  Park  Ave- 
nue, former  director.  Parkway  Community 
Houae. 

John  Clayton.   18  Bast  Sixth  Street. 

111.,  bualnaaawoman. 
Blaabeth  A.  Conkay,  7601  Crandon 
Avenue.    Democratic    National    Committee- 
woman.  State  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Crlmmins,  126  North 
Daaplalnaa.  Catholic  Oiarltlaa  Bureau. 

Mrs.  Jaroma  Cutler,  825  Independence 
Boulevard. 

Mrs.  Prank  A.  Damm.  4015  North  Kilpat- 
rlck  Straet.  fonnar  pnaldant,  nilnois  Parent 
Teachers  Asaodatloa. 

Mrs.  Abel  DavU.  600  South  Sheridan.  Olen- 
coe.  ni..  widow  of  Oen.  Abel  Davts.  former 
president  of  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

Dr  IkteUe  A.  DaLacy,  Kvanston.  lU..  Nortb- 
wastem  University. 

Mra.  Blison  Dick.  613  Woodland  Road.  Laka 
roraat.  III.,  wife  of  Industrialist. 

Dr.  Maraball  B.  Dimock.  1628  Ridge  Avenue. 
Evanaton.  Dl..  profeaaor  of  political  science. 
Nortbwaatam  University. 

Harry  S.  DItchbume.  230  South  Clark,  at- 
torney, former  Republican  candidate  for 
StaU's  attorney  of  Cook  County. 

Mr.  Arthur  DUon,  306  South  LaSalla,  bead 
of  Dixon  a  Oa 

Rt.  Rev.  Biabop  Oloalatja.  UbartyvUla.  DL. 

for  tba  United  SUtaa  and  Canada.  Servian 
St.  Sava  Monastery. 

John  Doebele,  4613  Magnolia,  Council 
Against  Religious  and  Racial  Discrimination. 

Mra.  Bmlly  Taft  Douglas.  5658  South  Black- 
stona  Avenue,  former  United  States  Con- 
greaawoman-at-Larga.  State  of  niinola 

J.  Karle  Idwarda.  Jr..  2884  Waat  Ona  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  Place,  executive  director. 
Chicago  OOkca.  American  Prlends  Service 
Oonunittae. 

Edwin  R.  BuUaaa,  4001  Ellis  Avenua.  former 
director.  JulllM  Boaenwald  Pund. 

Mrs.  Blsa  Knglander.  423  West  Evargraan. 
United  Charitlea  of  Chicago. 

Dr  Joaeph  M.  Evans.  4106  South  Park 
Avenue,  pastor.  Metropolitan  Community 
Cburcr 

Mr  Donald  B.  Evrtng.  136  Conuaonwoaltb 
Avenue.  Aurora.  111. 

Patrick  N.  Farrell.  336  South  Paulina  Straet. 
Inter-Ocean  Cabinet  Co. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Paeney.  539  Soutb  Wabash 
Avanua. 

Maraball  Pield.  «00  Waat  Madiaon.  adttor- 
publlaher.  Chicago  Sun-Timea. 

Mrs.  Walter  Plsher.  335  North  Michigan. 
tonaar  praaidant,  Illinois  League  of  Woaiaa 
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We  of  chairman.  minaU  Commcroa 

>«—  VIrgtnU  C  Fr:uik.  919  Hyde  Park  Bou- 
laeard.  aodnl  worker. 

fMimm  Helen  Ganey.  7708  Sencramon  Street. 

Dr.  Cbariaa  W  GUkey,  6824  &j\ith  Wood- 
lawn,  daaa  amertttia  d  the  chapel,  Unlversiry 
cf  CblB— n. 

G.  R.  Olrardta. 

Ben  J.  Goldman.  100  Harth  La  Salle. 

Anthony  Olta.  188  Wortb  Clark,  attorney. 

R.  Patrick  O'Reilly.  1  North  La  Saile  Street, 
tnsuranca,  procalnent  in  American  Legion. 

Mrs.  Rlcliard  Painter.  150  North  Wacker. 

Edward  E.  Pluadrak,  3420  North  BJedzie, 
ezecuttva   vice   president,   PoUab   Aaoerican 


J.  Proudfoot.  3iao  Sedgwick,  pro- 
feaaor of  geograf'iy.  Bortbwwtam  Unlvaraity. 

Dr.  Ernst  W.  Puttkammer.  1221  East  Pifty- 
piTth  i»  I jfiaaa  of  Uw,  University  of  Chicago. 

Samuel  A.  Ootdamith.  130  North  Wells. 

Danld  Gombtoar.  lOO  North  La  Salle.  Busi- 
iMiMinan  and  Ctty  Club. 

Mrs.    Esther    K.    Goodman.    10512    South 
Claraaaont  Aveime. 

Dr.    Ptua   Grtgaltls.    1739    South    Halstad. 
LtttlMran  Hattoaai  ^dcratloo. 

Oiteb,  room  1708.  77  West  Wash- 


ICrs.  Lillian  M.  Hardge.  4106  South  Parkvay, 
social  worker.  Metropolitan  Conunumty 
Church. 

Michael  H.  Bataoa.  1301  Addison  Street. 

P.  A.  Hathaway,  18  South  La  Salle.  TMCA 
of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Prancea  B.  wig^giw  ao3  Pxirest  Avenue, 
Oak  Park.  lU. 

MIS.  Frank  P.  T"«f>".  865  Bast  RoaemsLry, 
Lake  Forest,  ni. 

Fred  K.  Hoehler.  100  West  liimroe  St. 

Mrs.  Wendell  EL  Holmca.  T4M  Soutb 
Stewart. 

Prank  Bubachek.  191  North  Michigan, 
attorney. 

Joel  D.  auntar.  123  West  Madison. 

Dr.  Homer  Jack.  123  West  Mafrtlaon. 

S.  D.  Jaworakl.  1552  Weat  Chicago  Avenue. 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  fas  1 1 1 II 1 1 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Jaworskl,  1553  West  Chieagp 
Avenue,  formerly  with  ISO. 

Dr.  Ray  Freeman  Jenney,  7000  Jeflery 
Avenue. 

Joaeph  Kania,  004  MUwaukca.  prealdent, 
Poliah  Roman  Catholic  Union. 

«rilliam  X.  Kaplan.  100  Hortb  La  Salle. 

Boward  Kaelcr.  1140  FarweU  Avenua.  Wel- 
fare Ooandi  o{  Metropolitan  Chleafo. 

Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Keba.  1808  Aator  Btrast. 

Mra.  Helena  BiaililsMaili.  1880  Waat  Dl- 
ylitan  Straat.  trooMa'a  divuion.  Polish  Na- 
tloaal  Aillanca. 

Michael  Laacarie.  186  North  Btate  Straat. 

Ira  Latimer.  31  Bast  Van  Boren. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Hibbard.  840  Willow  Road. 
Wlnnetka.  Dl.  fonnar  national  director, 
League  of  Woiaea  Votera. 

Mka.  Arthur  G.  Laufman.  163  Hortb 
Street.  National  Council  of  Jewlah  Wc 

Mlaa  Nora  LaToumeau.  606  South  Wabaab. 

WUUam  X^ae.  686  Weat  Lake  Shore,  preal- 
dent. Gbleato  Fedsratlon  of  I^bor. 

SaBual  LevBt.  888  Bwitti  Ashland,  former 
taiffir  CbioaBO  Joint  Board  of  Amalgs- 
BMted  Clothing  Wcrken  at  America,  former 
prealdent.  UlXnoia  State  Industrial  Union 
Oonnctl. 

w— tttenw  18.  Loeb.  4813  Kimbark.  tnsur- 


Vlrgil  Lowdw.  77  West  Washington,  execu- 
tive aacretary.  Chicago  Federation  of 
Cburchea. 

Mra.  P.  Lyoaa.  5644  Kimbark. 

Frank  McClBloch.  231  South  Wells  Street, 
ratlve  aariatant  to  Senator  DoccLAa. 


_*urlce  McBUlfOtt.  188  West  Wacker  sec- 
retary, nitnola  State  Ittduatrlal  Union  Coun- 
cil. CIO. 

1.  Arthur  C.  McOtffert,  1220  East  Flfty- 
;  Street,  wtfe  of  president.  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Michael  Mann.  206  West  Wacker.  regional 
director.  CIO. 

Edward  U^rciniak.  8  East  Chuu*^.  editor 
of  Wort,  organ  of  CathoUc  I^bor  Aiixaace. 

WUUam  Mareneck.  100  South  Cottimhlne 
Avenue,  Lombard,  CI. 
Mrs.  Jtaaaa  ICaaon.  9059  South  Longwood. 
Bfzon  Miller,  123  Weat  Madlsnn.  ftiaaksii 
Jtowtab  Coograaa. 

Albert  P.  MltBicfc.  MSBactb  La  SaUe.  presl- 
dent,  B  oal  B*nUi  Oowni«l 

Rev.  Charlea  Clayton  Morrison.  6144  South 
Kimbark.  former  editor  in  chief,  the  Christian 
Century. 

Mrs.  Truman  Morrison.  1819  South  Fourth 
Avenue,  Meywood.  HI. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Nyberg.  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

John  Nuveen.  Jr^  4314  Field  Building.  135 
South  La  SaUe.  member  of  investment  bank- 
ing nrm.  John  Nuveen  *  Co..  chalxnian  of 
Citizens  Committee  on  Displaced  Persona. 
Edna  Vanek,  25  Bast  Delaware  Place. 
Miss  Bdith  Reynolds.  6516  Woodlawn 
Avenue. 

Wilfred    Reynolda.   843    South    Dearborn. 

director.  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agenciea. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Rich.  4832  Dorchester,  execu. 

tive     director     of     Immlgranta     Protective 

League. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Rohmng.  Fannington.  Dl.,  Fed- 
erated Women's  Clubs. 

Charlea  A.  Bovetta.  1414  Bast  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  prafaaaor.  acbool  of  buatneaa.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Charles  Rozmarek.  1590  West  Dlvlsicm. 
prealdent  of  Polish  Hattanal  AlUanee. 

Mlsa  Marie  Scanlon.  5053  Waahlngton 
Boulevard. 

Mra.  Sarah  B.  Schaar,  1631  Lunt  Avenue, 
aodal  worker. 

Fred  Schenbrtin,  5736  Waveland,  Chicago 
Latvian  Club. 

A.  J.  Schemers,  room  210,  31  East  Congress. 
Charlea  P.  Schwarts,  135  South  La  Salle, 
former  president,  Chicago  City  Club. 

Judce  Ulysaea  S.  Schirartz.  llS^Hoetb  Ctark 
Street.  Superior  Court.  County 

Bishop  Bonard  J.  Shell.  81  Bast 
Catholic  Arcbdloceae  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  George  Selbel.  200  Oxford  Road.  Ket^- 
worth.  111.,  League  of  Women  Vot«». 
Leonard  Slmutis.  2334  South  Oakley. 
Cbartaa  Smith.  81  Beat 
aecretary,  Cath<Alc  Toutb 

Samtiel  Smith.  888  South  Ashland  Boule- 
vard. 

A.  Sorontlno,  30  Bast  Jackson.  Itahan  Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Bdward  J.  8parllnc'488  Booth  Ml^ilgan 
Avenue,  prealdent,  Booaeeett  Ooilcce  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Adlal  K  Stewiaan.  11  South  La  SaUe.  Oor- 
emor  of  TTHnoia 

Mlaa  Lea  D.  Taylor.  866  Waat  Orand  Avenue, 
bead  resident,  Chicago  Oommooa;  former 
president.  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Aneita  L.  Tldball.  7437  South  Shore 
Drive.  Travelers  Aid  Society. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Todd.  3131  Home  Avenue. 
Berwyn.  m..  American  Association  of  Unlver- 
aity  Women. 

I*.  Lticy  Tasher.  Normal,  m.,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University. 

Mlsa  Mary  Ellen  Trottner.  1544  North  Dear- 
bom  Parkway.  Catholic  University  Club. 

Clifton  M.  UUey.  5837  Sofoth  Blackstone. 
prominent  radio  commentator. 

Mlffh#»'  VaidyLa,  840  West  Thlrty-fowth 
Street,  pabUaher. 

Mrs.  Helen  Van  de  Wocstyne,  58  Bast  Mon- 
roe. YWCA. 

Miss  Rosalie  Venable,  58  Beat  Monroe. 
TWCA. 

Mlaa  Harriet  E.  Vtttum.  1400  Angtafta 
Boulevard,  former  head  resident.  Northwaat- 
am  University  Settleaient. 

Dr.  Jacob  J.  WeCoeteln.  4888  Aivnta  Boule- 
vard   rabbi,  KAM  Temple. 

Mrs.  W   D.  Suthers.  11111  South  Hoyne. 
CanoB  B.  weat.  880  Horth  WdHgan.  aaa^ 
eUte  aecretary  of  Klwanla  IntemaUonaL 


Mr?  M.ary  B  Wlrth.  57K  Kimbark  Avenue, 
Clxica^o  Association  of  American  Association 
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Teaaessee-Tembifbee  Final  Link  ia  tfic 
Slack  or  Still  Water  Roate  From  the 
Gail  U»  tlM  Great  Lakes 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


Of 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBBSBNTATIVES 
Friday.  October  14.  194$ 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Misscnxii  [Mr.  CANiKm].  in 
his  extension  of  remarks  the  other  day, 
finaOy  admitted  that  the  Dwnopolis  Dam 
is  to  be  constructed  across  the  Tombtg- 
bee  River,  and  not  across  the  Warriwr 
River. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentJeman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
examine  the  statement  by  the  engineer 
at  the  hearing,  he  will  find  to  the  con- 
trary that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  sirstem  but  is  part  of  the  WanKnr 
sjfstem. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  con- 
tendf.-d  that  this  DemopoUs  Dam  was  to 
be  built  on  the  Warrior  River.  He  ought 
to  admit  now  that  it  is  to  be  across  the 
Tombigbee. 

It  is  part  of  this  great  slack  water 
route  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  a  few 
years  ago,  and  of  which  this  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  project  is  the  final  connect- 
ing link. 

But  the  gentleman  from  BClssouri  [Mr. 
CANifOif}  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  block 
it  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  who 
are  vltaliy  intei-ested  in  the  ctmstruction 
of  this  great  inland  waterway,  which  will 
give  us  a  slack,  or  still,  water  route  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  as 
well  as  to  all  points  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  the  Ohio  and  its 
trilnitaries — including  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  Alle- 
gheny and  the  Monongabela. 

It  will  contribute  more  to  our  national 
defease  ttam  any  other  project  of  its 
kind  ttnt  has  ever  lieen  constructed  or 
IHtyposed.  It  will  cut  the  water  distance 
from  our  atomic  bomb  plant  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn..  to  New  Orleans  by  more 
than  600  miles  and  from  Oak  Ridge  to 
MoMle  by  more  than  800  miles. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  it  will 
cut  the  cost  of  transporting  esentlal 
materials  needed  at  Oak  Ridge  from 
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„  to  the  Tennessee  River  by  mor* 

\  15  percent,  or  from  139.060  to  $S.<80. 

or  ft  sftving  of  $30,300.  oo  ft  bftriK  load 
of  14.000  toos. 

Whj  send  billloas  of  dollars  of  the 
Amertcfto  tftzpayers  money  ftbroad.  ftnd 
gtre  it  ftvfty.  tinder  the  pretext  of  bolater- 
Inc  our  natiooftl  defense,  ftnd  then  refuse 
to  ftpproprtftte  the  necessftry  funds  to 
ftopply  matcrfftls  to  this  treftt  defense 
plftnt  on  which  we  must  rely  for  our 
•ftfety  ftnd  protection  in  cftse  of  ftnother 
conflict^ 

I  ftm  glftd  the  gtntlemftn  lifts  ftt  Iftst 
found  out  thftt  this  dam  li  to  be  built 
manm  the  Tombixbee  Hirer,  and  not 
ftcross  the  Wftrrior 

While  it  Is  true  thftt  this  dam  will  aid 
BftTlgftUon  on  the  Warrior — since  it  Is  to 
be  constructed  across  the  Tombighee  Just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Warrior— its 
grefttest  contribution  will  be  tr  the  navi- 
KfttKm  of  the  Tombigee.  It  will  provide 
ft  9-foot  channel  on  the  Tomblgbee  for 
■IH^mrtiMtflT  00  miles  ftbore  Demopo- 
11s.  wbMii  win  be  by  far  the  longest 
stretch  of  navigation  provided  by  any 
dam  on  this  Tenneasee-Tomblgbee  route. 
This  project  was  act  feasiWe  30  years 
ftgo.  At  that  time  the  Pickwick  Dam 
taftd  noC  been  constructed  on  the  Ten- 
ncmi  fmw.  As  the  Army  engineers 
have  pointed  out.  when  that  dam  was 
finished  m  1930,  it  raised  the  water  level 
ftt  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  ftboui  55 
feet,  which  enabled  them  to  cut  through 
the  sand  ridge  which  separates  the  Ten- 
BMftce  from  the  Tombigbee  and  put  the 
summit  of  the  project  in  the  Tennessee 
River. 

But  even  then  the  Tennessee  River  was 
BOt  navigable  the  year  around.  The  nav- 
igation was  completed  in  1942  when  the 
eooatruction  of  the  Kentucky  Dam  at 
QUbertsvUle  on  the  Tennessee  was  fin- 


I  predict  that  within  less  than  20  years 
from  today  the  traffic  on  this  Tenn«MM* 
Tombigbee  Inland  Waterway  will  exceed 
that  on  the  Panama  Canal  today,  and 
that  the  savings  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
for  its  construction  in  ft  few  years. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  time 
and  time  again,  that  this  is  the  greatest 
inland  waterway  project  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  been  proposed,  and.  as  the  engi- 
neers have  pointed  out.  it  Is  the  only 
one  that  could  possibly  be  constructed 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
•o  much  ease,  so  little  expense,  and  such 
tremendous  sartngs  in  transportation 
costs  and  distances. 

This  Demopolis  Dam  Is  the  first  long 
essential  step  in  the  construction  of  this 
great  project.  All  the  forces  of  the  op- 
position cannot  stop  it  now. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  complete  suc- 
cess. 


eommltment  by  the  Congrett  for  lubsequent 
approprUtioni  for  construction  nor.  that  by 
allowing  funds  for  planning,  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Congresa  that  conatructlon  of  »  par- 
ticular project  be  Initiated. 

The  Tombigbee  proposal  Is  so  imprac- 
ticable that  it  has  been  the  laughing- 
stock of  Congress  for  years. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  Ohio  Rivi 
not  navigable  the  year  around. 
the  57  locks  and  dams  between  Cairo  and 
PlttitNBgli  had  not  been  finished. 

The  opper  MiaalaBlppl  from  Cairo  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  was  not  nAvx- 
gable  the  year  around  tmtil  those  26 
locks  and  dams  on  that  stretch  of  the 
river  were  completed  in  1940. 

The  navigauon  on  the  Illinois  River, 
which  connects  the  upper  Mississippi 
with  the  Great  Lakes  at  Chicago,  was 
not  completed  until  the  last  dam  was 
finished  in  1939. 

All  of  these  developments  have  stimu- 
Iftted  traffic  on  those  streoms  to  whore 
It  is  absolutely  nccessftry  to  provide  this 
slack,  or  i^iill,  water  route  for  the  up- 
bound  trafDc. 

This  project  would  give  us  a  slack,  or 
still,  water  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  then  we 
have  downstream  route  on  the  Tennessee 
215  miles  to  Paducah.  and  47  miles  on 
the  Ohio  from  Paducah  down  to  Cairo 
oo  the  Mississippi. 

LASt  ycftr  the  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River 
amoimted  to  about  17,000^00  tons  more 
than  that  on  the  Panamft  Canal;  and 
the  traffic  on  the  Illinois  River  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Chicago  amounted 
to  laore  than  40  percent  of  that  on  the 
Panama  Canal — as  did  that  on  the  upper 
IflssUsippl  between  Cairo  and  Minneap- 
olis and  St.  PftuL 


Tombigbee  River 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Miaaouu 
IM  THB  HOUSK  01*  RKPRESKWTATIVX3 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  discussion  of  this 
question  on  page  14249  of  the  Concees- 
siONAL  RicoRD  for  October  11.  1949.  to 
understand  the  fallacy  of  the  gentle- 
man's conclusions. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  un- 
derstands that  no  money  for  construc- 
tion was  provided  for  the  Tombigbee 
project.  And  I  may  add  that  so  far  as 
I  know  no  member  of  the  Committee  be- 
lieves any  money  for  construction  ever 
will  be  provided  for  construction  on  this 
visionary  project. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  imanl- 
mous  opinion  of  the  subcommittee,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  that 
the  money  for  planning  should  not  have 
been  granted  and  it  would  not  have  been 
granted  but  for  the  parliamentary  Inter- 
pretation which  the  Senate  took  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  on  a 
class  of  projects  which  happened  to  In- 
clude the  Tombigbee  project. 

If  anyone  takes  seriously  the  conten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  page  14249 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and  pages 
186  and  217  of  the  hearings  to  understand 
that  the  Demopolis  Dam  is  ft  part  of  the 
Warrior  River  system  and  not  a  part 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  system  and 
no  money  was  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project 
at  any  time  or  In  any  amount. 

In  order  to  be  certain  the  appropria- 
tion of  planning  money  for  the  Tombig- 
bee was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mitment for  future  expenditures  on  this 
project,  the  committee  Incorporated  In 
the  report  on  the  bill  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  conferee*  art  agread  that,  with  reapect 
to  txTth  rivers  and  iiartwn  and  flood -control 
projecta.  appropriation!  approved  for  plan- 
ning arc  la  no  way  to  be  Interpreted  a«  a 


American  Labor  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNCSOT* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13  >,  1949 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  sixty- 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  on  October  3. 
1949.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Oreen.  ofllcen.  and  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  my  friends.  I 
welcome  you  enthusiastically  to  our  beau- 
tiful State  and  to  the  Inspiring,  historical 
city  of  St.  Paul.  I  welcome  you  here  even 
though  I  fully  appreciate  the  rl&k  I  take  In 
ezpoalng  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  our 
community  to  your  eyes  and  experience.  I 
know  that  after  spending  a  few  days  in  our 
pleasant  Commonwealth,  you  will  be  sorely 
tempted  to  leave  what  Is  now  your  homes 
and  migrate  to  our  midst.  Should  that  be 
your  wish,  I  assure  you  that  our  building 
trades  are  perfectly  capable  of  providing  all 
the  homes  you  require  and  our  merchants 
win  supply  you  with  all  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  We  have  3.000.000  enlightened,  hard- 
hitting,  aggressive,  understanding  people  in 
our  State.    We  welcome  you. 

My  role  here  today,  however,  is  more  than 
that  of  a  greeter.  I  have  a  second  function 
to  perform  and  some  troublesome  thoughts 
on  my  mind.  I  come  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
Job  which  needs  to  be  done — a  Job  which  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  has  not  yet  done  and 
a  job  which  is  vital  If  you  are  to  feel  secure 
as  members  of  free  trade-unions,  and  If  the 
Amprican  people  are  to  feel  secure  with  their 
liberties. 

Labor's  rights  are  no  longer  secure  merely 
through  the  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  rules  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  organized  labor 
are  now  the  subject  of  legislation  and  the 
subject  of  political  determination.  Politics, 
effective  political  participation  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  and  the  de- 
velopment and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
labor  movement  In  America.  No  one  is  ask- 
ing anyone  any  longer  In  this  country  of 
ours  "Are  you  interested  in  politics?"  The 
simple  fact  is  you  are  either  Interested  in 
it  or  somebody  is  going  to  take  the  very  in- 
terest out  of  you  by  political  action.  Labor 
can  never  gain  lU  objectives  when  the  rules 
of  collective  bargaining  are  stacked  against 
them  and  the  umpire  and  the  referee  are  al- 
ready bought  off  and  paid  off.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has  destroyed  the  neutrality  of 
government  in  latwr-management  relation- 
ship. The  Taft-Hartley  Act  says  to  every 
American  worker  that  no  matter  how  you 
may  fight,  no  matter  how  Just  U  your  cause, 
the  orders  are  stacked  at;ala'.t  you  and  you 
haven't  got  a  ctiance  to  ultimately  win. 
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Tbere  Is  a  volvune  of  evidence  coming  to 
Washington  these  days  demonstrating  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  crippling  the  growth 
of  the  union  movement,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  m  some  of  the  other  areas  at 
this  country  where  union  memi>er8hlp  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  U  In  the  Industrial  East  and 
in  the  Industrial  centers  of  the  Midwest  and 
far  Weat. 

I  say  this  without  fear  of  any  successful 
contradiction,  -there  will  not  be  any  latwr- 
management  peace  in  this  country  tintU  this 
grossly  xmfalr  antUabor  legislation  Is  re- 
moved from  tl»e  statute  books.  There  can  be 
no  labor-management  peace  until  the  eco- 
nomic relationships  between  labor  and  man- 
agement are  no  longer  settled  by  the  general 
cotmsel  of  the  National  Labw  Relations 
Board,  but  are  settled  around  the  conferenca 
table  between  employers  and  employees. 

Now,  let's  move  along  to  this  other  part 
of  the  labor  movement  program.  We  need — 
when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  every  American — 
needs  and  welcomes  an  aggressive,  construc- 
tive political  action  program  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor.  To  hear  some  people  talk 
and  to  read  the  writings  of  some  editorial 
OOBUnentalors.  one  would  think  it  was 
Hialnst  the  law  lor  a  man  that  carries  a 
■union  card  to  even  be  Interested  in  poUUcs. 
Por  years  and  years  in  this  country  the  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion,  the  powers  that  be 
who  managed  the  political  machines  and 
the  major  political  parties  have  told  the 
folks  in  labor.  "You  Just  kind  of  keep  out 
of  our  way.     We  will  run  this  whole  thing 

for  you." 

They  have  operated  it  pretty  weU.  but  not 
for  you  They  have  operated  it  in  behalf  of 
management,  of  their  political  organlratlons. 
T^ey  have  too  often  been  what  U  called  tha 
political  bosaes. 

Now.  I  say  we  need  a  constnictlve  and  an 
aggressive  political-action  policy  on  the  part 
of  labor.  But  I  want  to  make  my  position 
quite  clear,  t>eca\x8€  all  too  often  we  think  of 
these  political  policies  at  top  level  strategy. 
Make  It  crystal  clear  in  your  own  minds  that 
elections  are  not  won  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  are  lost  there,  but  they  are  not  won 
there.  ^     ,  _. 

Elections  are  not  won  by  top  strategy.  H 
that  had  been  the  case  there  would  have  been 
a  lot  of  difference  in  the  last  election.  There 
was  lou  of  top  brasB  strategy.  Unfortu- 
nately not  enough  hard  work,  for  some  peopla 
at  least,  where  It  needed  to  be  done. 

Elections  are  won  by  hard  work  and  by  ac- 
tive participation  In  every  voting  precinct  In 
this  country.  The  essentials  of  a  successful 
political  campaign — and  I  know  my  friend 
Joseph  Kaanan  is  interested  in  this — the  es- 
sentials as  I  see  them  are  the  following:  A 
P£pgram — and  I  put  program  first — a  pro- 
gram that  meets  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Secondly,  candidates  willing  to  fight  for  the 
people.  We  "have  got  too  many  candidates 
where  you  have  to  fight  for  them.  We  need 
candidates  who  are  \7;Ulng  to  go  out  and  fight 
for  you.  to  fight  for  the  American  prople. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  a  need  of  political  organl- 
ration  that  belongs  to  and  Is  controlled  by 
and  managed  by  tha  rank  and  file  of  the 
people. 

Finally,  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  issues 
In  language,  in  the  simple  language  that  Is 
understandable  by  all  of  the  people. 

Now.  my  friends.  If  you  have  those  Ingredi- 
ents. If  you  have  a  program  that  meeta  tha 
needs  of  the  people,  candidates  willing  to 
fight  for  the  people,  if  you  have  a  political 
orgaiUzatlon  that  belongs  to  the  people  and 
they  are  a  part  of  It,  and  If  you  have  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  the  Issues  In  language  that 
Is  understandable  by  the  people.  I  submit  to 
you  no  one  cin  beat  you,  no  one.  There  is 
the  aaaenoe  of  sucoeaa. 

llow.  this  Is  a  Job  which  the  American 
Pederatlon  of  Labcv  and  the  Political  Bdxica- 
tion  League  have  undertaken,  and  I  want 
to  oomaend  Mr.  Keenan  and  his  organlaa- 


tlon.  I  want  to  commend  those  political 
leaders  and  directors  In  the  local  bodies.  In 
the  city  central  bodies.  I  want  to  com- 
mend those  at  the  State  level  who  have  been 
In  there  on  the  firing  line  doing  their  Job. 
The  program  of  political  education — and  that 
Is  good  emphasis — political  education — has 
advanced  with  amazing  suides.  But.  my 
friends,  the  acid  test  of  the  effectiveness 
Insofar  as  you  are  concerned.  Insofar  as 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  concerned,  the  acid  test  wUl  be  In  the 
election  year  of  1950.  That  will  be  the  pay- 
dirt  year. 

There  are  some  disturbing  signs.  Liberal 
organisations  and  labor  groups  have  not  al- 
ways set  themselves  down  to  the  job  of 
effective  political  action.  In  some  areas  there 
Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  labor  to  remain 
aloof  from  other  groups  who  have  similar 
objectives,  and  in  some  areas  there  is  an 
outright  refusal  to  Join  hands  with  othe* 
sections  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  lib- 
eral, democratic  forces.  Now,  If  the  Pair  Deal 
program  Is  to  be  passed.  If  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  to  be  repealed.  If  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  are  to  get  legislation  that  they  were 
promised  and  that  you  worked  for.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  responsibility  at  the  labor  move- 
ment and  of  every  liberal  and  democratic 
organization  to  forget  personal  pride,  petty 
differences  and  to  unite  behind  candidates 
and  around  a  program  lietween  now  and  1950. 
Yes.  the  election  year  of  1950  is  the  crucial 
political  battleground  In  the  struggle  to  see 
whether  or  not  this  country  of  ours  is  going 
to  go  forward  In  the  pattern  of  the  New  Deal 
CH-  whether  or  not  It  Is  going  to  go  backward 
Into  the  confusion  and  desperation  and  dls- 
lUusionment  of  the  Old  Deal.  That  U  what 
It  amounts  to. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  Pair  Deal  has 
made  significant  gains  In  the  Eighty-first 
Congress.  Not  enough  to  please  me.  not 
enough  to  please  Mr.  Green,  not  enough  to 
please  the  officers.  Mr.  Keenan,  not  enough 
to  please  many  people  in  America — millions 
and  mlUiotis  of  them.  Some  ol  those  gains 
can  be  quickly  listed— housing  and  alum 
clearance,  the  greatest  program  Ui  the  his- 
tory of  this  country— a  program  that  is  going 
to  mean  to  tlie  city  of  St.  Paul  2.000  low- 
cost  public  housing  xmlts  for  the  people  that 
desperately  need  them:  a  program  that  is 
going  to  mean  to  my  own  city  of  Minneapolis 
1.000  low -cost  public  housing  units  within 
the  next  year  for  the  people  that  desperately 
need  them;  a  program  that  U  going  to  mean 
810,000  decent  homa  unit*  for  workers  In 
America,  for  workers  and  their  famUles  that 
have  never  had  a  decent  place  In  which  to 
live  for  the  past  25  years.  I  submit  that 
is  legislation  of  significance  and  of  great 
consequence. 

A  m'n'mtim  wage  of  78  cent*  an  hotir  has 
been  established.  To  be  sure,  the  bill  was 
cut  down  and  watered  down.  You  would 
think,  to  hear  those  that  did  that  Job,  that 
they  could  live  on  leas  than  75  oenta  an 
hour.  I  have  often  wanted  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion to  those  who  thought  the  coverage  of 
the  minimum  wage  otight  not  be  extended, 
I  have  often  wanted  to  ask  them  how  they 
get  along  on  40  cents  an  hour.  I  would  Ilka 
to  have  that  answered,  because  If  I  get  It  I  am 
going  right  back  to  see  Mrs.  Htmiphrey  and 
see  what  she  does  with  aU  the  money  I  give 
her. 

Something  else  has  happened.  The  TVA 
plant  was  built  as  a  stand-by  In  that  great 
regional  valley  development.  Transmission 
Hues  for  hydroelectric  power  have  been  au- 
thorised. REA,  the  very  life  of  the  farm  belt 
of  this  cotintry.  has  been  extended.  Sural 
telephone  legislation  Is  now  passed.  You  ara 
going  to  be  able  to  call  up  your  relatives  on 
the  farm;  rural  telephones  so  that  the  people 
of  the  farms  In  America  can  have  the  phonea 
as  we  have  them  in  the  cities;  grain  atoraga 
for  this  great  and  trenjendoos  productire  ag- 
rlculttire  of  oun;  expanded  crop  Insiffance 


for  the  farmer,  who  bas  to  face  all  conditions 
of  the  weather.  Expanded  conservation  of 
our  soli. 

These  are  s<nne  of  the  accomplishments  of 
our  Congress.  The  Labor  Department  baa 
been  strengthened  for  the  first  time  In  years. 
Both  political  parties  year  after  year  hava 
been  pledging  to  strengthen  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  the  more  they  have  promised 
to  strengthen  It  the  more  they  have  weak- 
ened It.  At  long  last  a  miracle  has  happened. 
We  actually  transferred  some  agencies  to  tha 
Labor  Department,  this  one  office  In  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  purpose  It  Is  to  cooperate 
with  labor:  we  actually  gave  It  some  machin- 
ery of  government  to  help  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Yes,  we  have  expanded  rivers  and  harbors, 
flood  control.  We  have  expanded  Irrigation 
and  reclamation.  And  every  bit  of  this,  my 
good  friends,  is  good  lor  America,  every  bit 
of  it. 

If  this  program  that  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves to,  that  your  resolutions  have  pledged 
you  to.  If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  to  be  re- 
pealed. If  the  jjeople  of  this  country  are  to 
get  the  legislation  that  they  were  promii«ed. 
I  say  again  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
labor  movement  and  of  every  liberal  and 
democratic  movement  to  get  busy  now  on  a 
local  level  In  yotir  own  local  communities 
where  you  know  your  own  peopla  and  get 
behind  a  program  and  behind  tb*  ottoe  seek- 
ers that  will  carry  out  that  program. 

There  Is  a  dangerous  coalition  In  this 
country.  TTiwe  has  never  In  the  history  ot 
America  been  a  greater  propaganda  barrage 
against  the  American  worker  than  there  bas 
been  In  the  last  7,  8,  or  9  months.  Ever  alnca 
the  miracle  of  November  2  the  soothsayera 
have  been  concocting  some  kind  of  a  new 
witches'  brew  to  pour  out  to  the  American 
people.  While  we  were  celebrating  and  whlla 
we  were  patting  each  other  on  the  back  the 
old  rear  guard  was  In  there  plotting  and 
planning  every  day  of  the  week,  getting  their 
machinery  re&dyJ&^aita  tor  the  onslaught. 

There  Is  a  dangerous  coalition,  a  coalition 
that  distorts  p^^c  opinion,  a  coalition  that 
defies  the  truth,  a  coalition  that  is  not  In- 
terested In  the  presentation  of  the  truth. 
It  is  a  coalition  of  the  reactionary  element 
of  the  press  of  America. 

That  coalition  Is  made  of  the  reactionary 
element  of  the  preas,  the  postwar  Isolation- 
ists, the  politically  bankrupt  leadership— 
and  I  must  say  this  even  in  the  preaence  ot 
my  colleague — I  say  the  politically  bankmpi 
leadership  of  the  OOP,  and  a  handful  of 
determined  Dtiiecrats  and  the  soft-headed 
confused  pinks,  along  with  the  outright  Coca- 
munlsts.  That  Is  the  coalition  that  faces 
America. 

They  are  the  ones  who  have  lost  faith  In 
this  cotintry  and  whose  vision  has  not  gone 
beyond  yesterday,  who  are  Incapable  of  fac- 
ing the  problems  of  today,  and  who  shudder 
and  shake  at  the  thought  of  tomorrow.  This 
frustration  of  political  malcontents  have  set 
themselves  up  as  a  holding  company  for  all 
and  sundry  pvirposes,  for  all  and  sundry 
Ideologies.  No  matter  what  you  are  or  what 
you  believe.  If  you  are  Just  against  the  Pair 
Deal,  If  you  are  Just  against  labor,  -If  you 
are  against  these  things  then  you  hear  the 
(rid  song,  "Join  up  with  us,"  and  they  Join 
In  a  commcHi  family  against  a  liberal  pro- 
grani  In  domestic  affairs  and  In  International 
affairs.  The  only  qualification  for  member- 
ship in  the  fraternal  order  of  frustrated 
politicians  is  to  be  against  labor,  to  be  against 
price  supports  for  the  farmers,  to  be  against 
pensions  for  the  aged,  to  be  against  the  good 
life,  and,  God  bless  you,  to  be  against  the 
welfare  sUte.  God  bless  you,  that's  what  you 
have  to  be.  The  fraternal  order  of  frustrated 
polltlclanB  condemns  otir  policy  at  home 
and  abroad  In  the  same  wild  irresponsible 
^larges.  At  home  It  Is  the  welfare  staU 
they  are  against,  and  abroad  it  is  our  aid 
to  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe.     Their 
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^^  •nmlr  «t  hOBM.  •aA  tbay  bav*  M*a^ 
Ut't  ujw|W  of  OM  or  tlM  mott  Dobto. 

rLL  Mid  blMMd  •or*  te  tht  Kit- 

iM^uagB    thr  bav«  il   upon  Um 

~w«lXar»."  And  tJ»«y  h«»»  •d«*d  to  It 
Um  woctl  "rtaU.-  and  th*y  have  tried  to 
».»«  Uw  Anertoui  pcopto  baUt^  ttoat  ttM 
w^tn  Stat*  to  •qjitivatont  to  {nsvatory  or 
ImO.  «r  to  a  iimilfliltnn  of  all  th«  human 
•▼n'that  It  to  poama  to  ooojure. 

As  one  of  lAe  men  on  ttot  otMr  iida  1  9C- 
eept  ll«t  chaltonga.  A«  oce  yoonc  tmM  1  am 
prepar«<l  to  do  batUe  with  xttftm  oo  any 
kMW.  I  am  prapwad  to  art «»  tba  toMtea  oC 
tiM  wtlfapa  atata.  I  •«  P»i»«*d  to  artiia 
tiM  toauaa  oT  the  vc'Jv*  itata  luat  aa  it  to 
going  OD  la  Mew  York  at  thto  iwr»  l»o"*". 
whcra.  in  t:iat  great  State,  tbo  taaua  to  b?- 
lag  brotght  to  tiie  »h*rp  attention  ot  the 

people,  where  cne  man  to  going  up 

'down  tha  State  talking  about  aUttom 

another  man.  a  former  Oo^amor  of  that 

8t£to— may  Ood  blesB  hU  aou:— to  gotog  up 
and  down  tha  Stare  tailing  about  paopte. 
And  mark  my  worda.  unlaaa  tha  Amwieaa 
people  have  la  aoma  way  or  aaothar  loat 
tlMir  war  and  loat  tbdr  raaaon.  that  grand 
^^ij  nobto  man  who  mi  rail  for  you  aa  gcr- 
cnmr  of  tha  great  SUta — and  I  speak  of 
tmmw  Oct.  Herbert  Latomaa— wUl  be  Join- 
ing wttb  Ukuonz  and  Bvammrr  In  ^  aahlng- 
ton  tfter  ne^  Woeamber. 

Tboae  who  are  servaming  today  against  the 
welfare  state  teU   you  that  ycu  are  losing 
your  liberty,  that  you  ara  ba^i*  coUectlv  jed. 
that  the  oaanipotent  band  of  the  stata  to 
upon  you.     Ha^  ycu  e^er  thought  that  thoaa 
who  cry   out    the   moat   about   the   welfara 
state  today,  who  are  saying  that  the  welfare 
state  will  make  you  loae  your  liberty  are  the 
▼ery  people  that  robbed  you  of  your  liberty 
with   the  Taft-Hartley   Act?    TlJey   ara   the 
▼ery  ones      They  are  opposed  to  thti.  they 
aa*     Otdnt    you    feel    ens'aved    imder    the 
Wagner  Act.  or  did  you  feel  a  little  bit  freer 
under  that  act  than  you  do  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley   law?     I  haTe  a  sneaking  Idea  you 
felt  a  little  bit  freer  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
Lets  go  along  and  take  a  look  at  thto  sub- 
ject and  see  who  is  on  the  nght  side      I  like 
to  believe  in  the  American  Constitution,  a 
great  immortal  document,  and  yet  thoae  who 
mn  opposed  to  the  welfare  state  are  regis- 
tering their  oppcsltion.  despite  the  mandate 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  It  placea  upon  the  Ocnrem- 
ment  of  thu  country  the  responslbllUy   to 
pnimote    the    general    welfara.     And    thoaa 
vmtfa  arc  written  out  In  tha  commerce  clauaa 
of  the  CooallMMaA.  artlelc  I.  aection  B 

Them  oppenenU  at  tbe  welfare  sta^e  iden- 
tify the  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal  aa  tha 
fabric  and  substance  of  the  welfare  staU. 
and  then  with  a  flourish  of  their  political 
they  hare  recently  called  It  statlsm. 
jt  that  sound  bad?  That  word  c-jet 
•body  a  lot  of  money.  That  to  a  product 
Louto  XIV  brain  In  American  poll- 

We  eaU  It  stattom.    I  tblnM  It  to  about 

Uma  that  the  American  peopto  realized  Just 
vtkat  .these  frustrated  political  malcontento 
arc  talking  about.     By  their  logic  tha  welfare 
aiate  to  the  Fair  Deal.     Then  by  their  own 
wonii  they  are  telling  tbe  American  peopto 
tkMX  they  oppoee  the  program  of  soctol  sc- 
um that   to   the   New   Deal.     By 
jrarte  they  are  tolling  you  they 
the  citmlnatlon   of  child   labor   ba> 
cnum  that  to  the  New  Deal.     By  their  own 
words  they  are  telling  you  that  tbey  oppoee 
txm  collectlva  bargaining,  becausr-  that  was 
tbe  Mew   Deal      By   their  own   worda   they 
are  telling  you  thai  ttaey  oppoae  tbe  Fair 
Labor  Standards  AM  and  «  ■liilMMi  wags. 
•■d  CBai  *••  the  Hew  Deal     Bf  tiMtr  own 
woKa  and  by  their  own  crltwtom  of  the  vol* 
fare  e'.h'.r  i-  d  '■'•  IdanUtjr  with  the  Naw  Deal 
tbey  arc  leUmg  every  fermer  to  Amertoa  that 


tlkey  do  not  bcllcTe  In  price  supporto  for  agrl- 
cultwal  commcdltlea.  They  are  Wiling 
•wy  farmer  they  do  hot  balleve  In  grain 
storage,  that  they  do  not  believe  In  aoU  con- 
aarvatlon.  that  tiisy  do  not  believe  In  RSA. 
that  they  do  not  beltove  to  cheap  farm  credit 
for  farm  expanalon.  that  tbey  do  nut  believe 
In  agricultural  reaearch. 

They  are  telling  the  American  people.  In 
their  irreaponalble  chargm  against  tne  so- 
called  welfare  state  that  they  want  no  rccu- 
la-.icn  ol  the  stock  market,  they  want  the 
burglars  to  be  free  to  do  as  tbey  see  fit.  They 
are  oppoaed  to  the  development  of  our  rivers 
and  our  valleys.  They  favor  the  pro^'^ii  of 
monopoly  and  the  llqtUdatlon  o:  small  biisl- 
ness.  Thsy  deplore  the  action  or  the  Oov- 
amBaact  of  the  United  <=  -•'  -  tn  tha  field  of 
beart  and  cancer  and  i  ealth  research. 

becaU5  s  the  New  Deui.  ilie  Fair  D?al. 

Yea,  .:slrated  political  malcontents 

are  seekm'?  the  confldenee  and  the  support 
of  the  American  people  on  the  baato  of  a 
program  which  repudUtes  the  exprem  desire 
and  policy  and  wish  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people.  If  they  think  they 
are  going  to  be  sleeted  on  that  program,  they 
are  Just  plain  'auis.-  Why.  they  are  going 
up  and  down  thto  country  telling  the  Ameri- 
can electorate.  teUlng  our  own  lntelUi;ent 
clttoenry  that  they,  theae  frxistrated  politi- 
cians of  the  past,  these  soothsayers  of  yes- 
terday, theae  speclal-prlvli'.ge  pleaders  of 
the  present,  that  they  should  be  entrusted 
with  poUilcal  power  In  this  critical  hour. 

ThU  sort  of  poUtlccl  leadership  reminds 
me  of  the  old  French  kings  of  whom  It  was 
said  that  they  never  mamad  to  learn  any- 
thing and  they  never  msmad  to  forget  any- 
thing. This  reactionary  leadership  appar- 
ently has  not  learned  that  the  American 
people  are  through  with  a  do-nothing,  back- 
ward-moving policy  of  Government,  that  they 
are  through  with  unlon-bustlng.  tobor- 
hailng  employer  organlxatlons. 

This  type  of  leadership  has  not  found  out 
that  the  American  people  look  upon  their 
Government  as  a  partner  In  promoting  the 
security  and  prosperity  and  freedom  of  our 
country.  Two  world  wars  and  a  major 
world-wide  depression  have  net  demon- 
strated to  thete  die-hard  apoatlea  of  the 
past  that  we  are  living  In  a  changed  world. 
And  believe  me.  we  are  living  In  a  changed 
world  as  the  fraternal  delegates  who  are  here 
from  the  western  democracies  of  Europe  will 
tell  you— not  only  a  changed  world  but  one 
that  was  almost  destroyed 

My  f. lends  In  the  Isfcor  movement,  I  urge 
a  rededicatlon  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Feder-iilon   of   Labor   to  the    fulflllment  of 
our  resDonaiblUty   for  International  leader- 
ship.   I  repeat.  I  urge  a  rededlcallon  on  the 
part  of  every  delegate  In  this  great  aaaembled 
convention,  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  every 
one  of  lu  affiliated  unions  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  responsibility  for  international  leader- 
ship     If  this  world  to  going  to  be  a  better 
world  we  are  going  to  help  make  It  that  way. 
If  thto  world  to  going  to  collapse  In  lU  own 
evil,  m  Ito  own  misdoings,  we  are  going  to 
be  a  part  of  It.     We  are  not  the  America  of 
1800    we  are  not  even  the  America  of  1900; 
we  are  the  America  of  1949  and  1950.     We 
are  the  America  that  Is  the  greatest  financial 
power  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  believe 
me.  we  have  to  act  with  a  sense  of  great  soctol 
responsibility  when  we  hold  the  money  bags 
of  tbe  world.    I  dont  want  my  country  get- 
ting tha  eputatlon  of  pinching  the  last  ounce 
of  blfxxl  and  tha  last  pound  of  flesh.     We 
are    the    greatest    Industrial    power    in   tbe 
world.  Our  Industrial  know-how  goes  on  be- 
yond any  possible  cumparlaon  In  thto  world, 
and  with  that  tremendous  productivity  that 
to  ours,  the  skill  that  we  bate,  we  cannot 
Just  live  unto  ourselves. 
I  syfeH^t  to  tbeae  men  and  women  tn  thto 
ooBvention  that  tha   very 


ethics  of  our  religious  faith,  whether  we  be 
Jew  Gentile.  Protestaal.  or  Catholic,  every 
moral  tenet  of  our  religious  faith  tells  us  that 
we  are  our  brothers  keeper,  and  he  who 
would  deny  It  will  destroy  himself. 

I  suimlt  to  ycu  also  that  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  help  other  people.  Nofalnc  that  ve  should 
go   around   boast:  ut.  but   something 

BbJUi  which  we  s;  •  humble.     Isn't  It 

wcndx  •  out  o.  i.i:a  terrible  djctruc- 

tton  o:  I  War  II  God  Almighty  spared 

one  nation  to  help  Its  fellow  men/  I;r.':  it 
wonderful  that  out  of  the  terrlol-  cost  and 
th»  tonure  and  the  suJertng  of  millions  and 
millions  of  people  one  great  eccnomy  of  this 
world    was   spared   to   lift   up   the    level   of 
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cur  mission.    Wc  have  a  destiny  to 
fr.  A  th:t  destiny  U  one  which  should 

m..  -^  -  -ry  American  prcud— proud  that  ycu 
are  an  A-ner'.can.  prcud  thii  rou  can  do 
somethlnc  for  those  who  h-ve  done  so  much 
for  us.  because  every  one  of  us  In  this  room 
at  one  time  or  another  wes  a  DP.  every  one 
of  us  at  some  time  or  another  In  ths  years 
gone  by  In  our  family  v.c.  rrints.    Now 

It  to  our  opportunity  to  .  advice  and 

counsel  of  a  great  democracy .  ci  a  great,  free 
peoplfr_Rot   only  to  cffer   It.  but   to  share 
the  fruits  of  our  labor,  to  share  our  produc- 
tivity   to  be  the  good  Samaritan— and  be- 
lieve me.  friends,  no  one  hates  a  good  Samar- 
itan     But  come  people  hate  bill  collectors, 
double-entry  bookkeeping  arttots.     So  I  call 
uoon  this  labor  movement  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility    for     international     leadership. 
The  liberal,  social,  democratic  forces  of  Eu- 
rope—and by  the  way.  friends,  the  only  hope 
InEuroce  are  the  liberal  democratic  force*— 
are  looking  to  us.    The  hcpe  In  Europe  doee 
not  He  In  the  reactionary  communistic  left. 
That  Is  the  black  pit  of  disillusionment  and 
despair.    The  peoples  cf  Europe  will  only  turn 
to  that  when  there  to  no  other  place  to  turn. 
The  hooe  of   Europe   does  not   rest   In   the 
economic  or  political  leadership  of  the  ex- 
Uwme  right,  and  It  does  not  rest  In  the  molly- 
coddle leadership  of  these  who  want  to  be 
in  power.     It  rests  with  those  great  forces 
of  the  free  Irbor  movement,  it  rests  with  the 
forces  of  the  free  cooperative  movement.  It 
resta  with  thoae  Intellectual  leaders  of  Eu- 
rope who  are  attracted  to  the  proposition  of 
human  freedom.    And  may  I  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  Gcd  bless  you.  may 
you  join  with  those  forces  as  you  arc  doing 
in     saving     western    Europe     and     western 
civilization. 

There  to  no  room  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 
In  the  house  of  labor  for  a  selfish  Uolatlomst 
policy  The  labor  movement  to  one  of  broth- 
«hood.  It  to  one  of  sharing.  It  is  one  cf  fra- 
ternity. There  Is  no  room  In  the  ranks  of 
labor  for  a  political  policy  that  seU  labor 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Tha 
political  fact  of  this  decade  to  the  recognition 
of  our  Interdependence,  not  only  our  Inde- 
pendence, but  our  interdependence — the  In- 
terdependence of  the  nations  cf  the  vorld  on 
trade  between  the  nations  and  world  com- 
merce. The  political  fact  of  America  to  the 
interdependence  of  the  worker  and  the  farm- 
er. These  two  great  producers  of  real  wealth 
are  the  llfeblcod  of  our  free,  ec  nomlc  sysiem. 
The  economic  well-being  of  both  the  worker 
and  the  farmer  to  the  only  hope  for  a  proa- 
perous  America. 

I  wish  I  had  every  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  every  businessman,  every  mer- 
chant In  Minnesota  In  thto  hall  today.  The 
only  hope  of  prosperity  along  Main  Street  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  the  producer, 
and  the  worker  In  the  factory.  That  is  the 
only  place  they  have  any  hope.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  labor,  or  partial  unem- 
ployment,  depressed  price*  In  the  agricultural 
economy  would  be  more  destructive  to  the 
American  way  of  life  than  any  atomic  bomb 
in  the  hands  of  any  foreign  aggreaaor. 

My  goud  f'Ui'ds.  an  economic  brea't-down 
to  Amtrfi**  aa  to  lU  cQect  upon  the  world 
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situation  and  the  future  peace  and  security 
of  thto  m-orld  would  make  the  atomic  bomb 
that  Russia  may  have  look  like  a  firecracker. 
An  economic  break-down  In  America  would 
destroy  the  productivity  and  the  prosperity 
ot  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world,  of  the 
only  nation  that  many  other  nations  are 
leaning  upon  and  looking  to  for  help. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  this  Nation 
can  give  to  the  rest  of  the  world  today  to  a 
strong,  prosperous,  enlightened,  humani- 
tarian America.  That  to  the  greatest  con- 
tribution we  can  give,  and  those  who  would 
seek  to  destroy  us  are  patiently  waiting  for 
us.  the  American  people,  to  create  our  own 
mtotakes  and  our  own  troubles.  The  ag- 
gressor, or  the  potential  aggressor,  the  foe 
and  the  enemy  of  free  America  to  a  reac- 
tionary policy  at  work  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  the  American  people,  a  re- 
actionary, isolationist  policy  abroad  which 
falls  to  recogniae  the  basic  needs  and  legiti- 
mate righU  of  their  people.  That  to  the 
major  v  eakness  and  the  major  foe  of  this 
country,  and  I  want  my  friends  In  the  trade- 
union  movement  to  remember  It. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  even  as  we 
are  in  our  houra  of  adversity  we  have  to 
keep  a  broad  vtolon.  We  must  keep  our  eyes 
set  on  the  higher  goals.  To  be  quite  frank 
jsrlth  you.  conventions  like  this  may  come  to 
an  end  unless  we  do.  To  be  very,  very  frank 
with  you.  wcH-ld  war  ni  may  well  bring  the 
end  of  what  we  call  the  free  way  of  life. 

It  to  our  job.  as  responsible  American  citi- 
zens, as  responsible  citizens  of  the  world  to 
figure  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  how  we 
cin  best  prevent  the  catastrophe  and  calam- 
ity of  world  war  IIT.  It  Is  our  Jcb  to  re- 
member that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cost 
of  peace,  It  to  better  than  the  cost  of  a  catas- 
trophic war. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  my  budget-balancing 
friends,  to  those  who  cry  out  for  economy, 
that  peace  is  not  cheap,  nor  to  war.  But  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  spend  In  our 
crusade  for  peace,  put  thto  down  In  your 
memo  notebook:  It  won't  be  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  what  we  have  to  spend  In  a  do- 
or-die effort  If  we  should  ever  be  engulfed 
to  world  war  III.  The  expenditures  for 
peaee  are  expenditures  for  the  good  of  the 
spirit,  for  the  good  of  the  soul  and  body.  The 
expenditures  for  peace  are  expenditures  for 
the  pood  life,  for  better  men  and  better 
women,  for  healthier  and  more  enlightened 
children,  and  I  want  to  see  the  same  deter- 
mination in  our  eyes  and  In  our  minds  and 
bodies,  to  win  th^  struggle  for  a  free  Europe, 
to  win  this  struggle  for  a  free  Afla.  for  a 
free  world.  I  viant  every  American  to  dedi- 
cate his  life  and  to  dedicate  hU  treasure  and 
to  dedicate  his  ability  to  the  crusade  for  a 
Just  and  enduring  peace,  which  we  can  obtain 
If  we  but  will  It.  so  help  me  Ood. 


Labor  and  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday;  October  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13),  1949 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlfnotto  conaent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "United  SUtct  Labor  Proa  Help 
Marshall  Plan."  written  by  Murray 
Kcmpton  and  publLshed  in  the  New  York 
Post  of  AjUgust  18.  1049. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

VNITED  STATES  LABOa  PeOS  HZLP  M*a8HM.I.  PLAH 

(By  Murray  Kempton) 
Ever  since  January,  the  bargaining  that  to 
not  bargaining  has  dragged  on  in  threadbare 
conference  rooms  on  shabby  Partolan  streets. 
Every  day  the  union  men  ask  for  Just  a 
chance  to  dlscxiss  wages.  And  every  day 
their  employers  come  up  with  a  flat  "No." 

Thafs  the  deadlock  that  labor  relations 
have  reached  in  France  right  now.  It  to  a 
condition  that  ejctends  right  down  to  the 
plant  manager's  ofBces  where  union  person- 
nel committees  stand  hat  In  hand  with  doz- 
ens of  grievances  unresolved  and  undis- 
cussed. 

There  to  an  end  result  to  tliese  things.  It 
is  next  faUs  tragic,  crippling  picket  lines. 
In  the  meanwhile.  It  to  the  desperate  futil- 
ity of  France's  democratic  union  leaders, 
hopelessly  torn  between  the  demands  of 
their  followers  and  their  knowledge  of  what 
a  strike  could  do  to  their  country's  recovery. 
And  it  is  the  ultimate  profit  of  the  French 
Ck3mmunist  Party  which  is  afflicted  by  no 
such  niceties  of  conscience. 

The  Communists  still  have  the  French 
labor  movement:  they  hold  its  core  in  trans- 
port, in  the  coal  fields.  In  the  machine  shops. 
And  they  will  keep  It  until  the  French  Gov- 
ernment offers  Its  workers  a  measure  of  free 
collective  bargaining. 

That  picture  of  the  state  of  French  labor 
didn't  originate  with  any  Gallic  Trotskyite. 
It  Is  the  painful  report  of  a  democratic 
French  union  leader  and  It  was  Issued  thto 
week  under  the  imprimatur  of  the  MarshaU 
plan  administration. 

It  means,  to  anyone  who  reads  English, 
that  we  are  still  losing  the  French  worker. 
And  it  underlines  again  the  essential  tragedy 
behind  the  State  Department's  gleeful  re- 
ception of  the  news  that  the  German  people 
had  reelected  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  thto 
week. 

The  State  Department  had  made  Its  choice 
in  Germany  long  before.  It  neglected  and 
starved  the  free  unions  of  the  western  zone 
when  they  were  fighting  for  life  a  year  ago. 
And.  if  these  unions  have  paper  for  leaf- 
lets and  typewriters  tg  print  them  with  right 
now,  the  only  Americans  they  can  thank  for 
It  are  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  leaders  who  got 
up  the  cash  to  pay  fca*  these  elementary  tooto 
In  the  war  against  Soviet  propaganda. 

So,  more  and  more  when  the  European 
non-Communtot  left  looks  to  America,  It 
looks  to  our  labor  movement.  And  we  are 
seeing  the  emergence  of  an  auxiliary,  unof- 
ficial State  Department  staffed  and  run  by 
American  labor  professionals. 

On  the  basic  issues  of  the  fight  against 
communtom,  these  labor  foreign  servants 
cooperate  closely  with  the  SUte  Department. 
Some  of  them  are  even  on  Its  pay  roil. 
Under  the  general  direction  of  a  brilliant 
young  United  SUtes  Asstotant  Secretary  of 
Labor  named  Philip  Kaiser,  our  Government 
now  maintains  a  corps  of  labor  exi}erU  In 
23  foreign  capltato. 

These  labor  attach6s  represent  a  very  real 
State  Department  concession  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  foreign  labor  to  our  diplomacy.  A 
labor  attach^  acU  aa  Ualaon  man  between  tbe 
American  embaaay  and  labor  leaders  In  the 
country  to  which  ha  to  assigned.  He  re- 
ports to  hto  mission  chief  on  local  labor 
opinion  and  acU  as  an  Information  center 
fur  foreign  unlontou. 

Not  all  tbe  labor  attaches  are  i»rofeealonal 
unlontoU  But  Tom  Lane,  In  Rome,  to  an 
old  A.  F.  of  L.  bricklayer  and  Uoyd  WhlM  In 
Berlin  to  a  machlntot. 

The  Marshall-plan  admtntotratlon  to  of 
course  full  of  pereotinel  lend-leased  from  the 
American  labor  movement.    Some  of  them 


have  policy  Jobs;  others  act  as  production 
ezperta  In  the  Marchall-plan  countries. 

All  thto  to  labw  directly  cooperating  with 
United  States  Government  policy.  But  its 
corps  of  foreign  servanu  remains  quasl-offl- 
clal  because  it  recognizes  that  it  owes  some- 
thing to  the  European  worker  beyond  the 
Immediate,  pressing  Job  of  saving  him  from 
the  Soviets. 

That's  why  the  French  story  to  so  Impor- 
tant. With  their  own  funds  and  sometimes 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  con- 
servative American  diplomats,  both  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  CIO  are  keeping  men  In  Europe 
whose  Job  It  to  to  strengthen  the  democratic 
left  by  hardening  Its  only  real  base — the 
struggling  and  sometimes  pathetic  free  labor 
movements. 

On  November  28.  «)  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO 
leaders  will  go  to  London  to  help  set  up  a  new 
democratic  world  federation  of  labor.  The 
men  who  go  there  will  be  mllltantly  anti- 
Soviet.  But  they're  Jvist  as  determined  to  re- 
write the  French  story. 


Aid  to  Great  Brkaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13).  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  John  O'Donnell 
dealing  with  aid  to  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  News  of  October 
13,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Caittal  Stuft 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  12. — It's  a 
coarse  observation  to  jnsLke,  but  It's  a  fact 
that  beggT,rs  seem  to  be  running  short  of 
gratitude  these  days.  Thto  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  present  Labor  Government  of 
Britain,  with  ito  smart-thinking  Fabian  So- 
cialtou  who  cooked  up  tlie  creeping  commu- 
ntom idea  a  generation  ago  and  now  make 
their  fellow  citizens  austerely  miserable. 
These  boys  certainly  fumble  the  ball  so  far 
as  ordinary  gratitude  toward  the  United 
States  Treasury  Is  concerned. 

After  all  we — Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  Harry 
Truman.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  etc., 
etc. — agreed  that  we  would  bank-roll  the 
British  Empire  and  piou&iy  keep  our  flngera 
crossed  and  never,  never  mutter  any  obser- 
vations as  to  how  the  United  States  cash  waa 
being  tised  by  the  Socialtot  politicians  In 
Britain  to  nail  down  their  Jobs. 

Damned  decent  both  ways.  We  kick  in 
the  dough,  both  sides  agree  to  pull  back 
from  any  nasty  cracks  on  domestic  politics. 

MAKXIST   TACnCS    DIDN'T    OO    WILL 

As  might  have  been  expected,  came  the 
howl  from  the  Socialtot  rulers  of  Britain  that 
we  wwe  using  our  big  United  States  Treasury 
bank-roll  by  way  of  the  Marshall  plan 
(•3.e28.ooo/XM  for  tlie  eomnt  year)  to  in- 
fluence their  Internal  poUttaa 

It  ton't  bad  enough  that  we're  told  to  keep 
our  inquisttlve  noee  out  of  Brtttoh  pollttca. 
We're  now  told  that  thanks  to  our  dough 
they'd  like  to  Ull  us  how  to  run  ours.  And 
thto  with  particular  respect  to  the  Brlttoh 
labor  Idea  of  moving  In  on  strtkes  in  our 
iNMlc   coal   and  steel   industries — Industrial 
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Manlata  b»T»nt 


povw  to  pull  BrttUh  ttrlkM.  IX 

Wk  im  Traman't  r— toctton  eMn|»l«;n  (or 


out  IB   Its  €«»•■«  li»»«   «»^ 

that  *^  li 


iocAl  control  in 

qaotm  from 

ui«  nation  or 


U  UaluA  wttk  tliat  at  tb« 


"TodAT.  btcMJta*  tto» 

tar*  »t«'t«  IS  U»«  J  1,1  ■•■■in  >i*M  *"^*?** 
eouctrtM.  r%ht  ipMks  to  rifbt  and  Icit 
I  to  lift  M  Bsw  bator*.  Mr.  Truman  a 
rotw  IB  booBd  vp  vith  that  ct 
Mr  Attl««  and  Mr.  CIlMiiMlV  wllb  Senator 
Talt  *- 

IT  UFLXCTB  LABOB 

•m^    ta    raally 


hi*  vallara  atata  or 
ntK%  yaar'i  alMtlon. 
tba  ittT****!"*****^  ^^* 

-K  Mr.  ChurchlU  has  his  alliae  In  WaU 
8tr«et.  BrlUah  labor  also  has  powertiil  friends 
tn  tha  Unlt«d  States  ot  Amartca;  and  thU 
trtendahlp  Is  baaed  not  on  santlment  but  on 
tha  ijiiiii'  ""nass  oC  eoaHBfoa  aims  in  a  com- 


hi 


of  tba  potttleal 

aa  aoniratalT  aa  tfM  « 

the  days  at  CtaurehUL 

■Mtcd  m  tha  editorial  eolumns  

(nnlias  the  editorial  balloon  u  ahot  dovn 
awtftlT)  the  all-oat  gorenunant  policy 

So  saw  vc  bare  the  British  Labor  Party. 


tha  labor 
Britain  to  flgh«li«  tta  diiMMlT*  poUtical  bat- 
tle to  tiisawTi  the  watfart  sUta  which  it 
has  built  staoa  1»*».  Amartean  labor  has 
l,,rf^twMi  as  ntfmr—  in  the  luifcwUial  field  " 
tn  aUnd  that  the  btc  squawk 
Brttaia  tea  haaa  oe«r  tha  mild  sug- 

I  objaetad  to  tteir  doufb  bataf  «a*d  to 

•  enf^iirrtT  laflaa.  fa«--«o  put  it 

itM^hlT— this  load  at  adrtce  from  the  Bntuh 
kibor  edttorlal  wrttars: 

•at  ts  hlfh  tlasa  tha«  mttk^  Soa^aU 
issllMil  how  doaaiy  thatr  own  sliiitl**  » 
1— a»H  vnh  that  at  tha  American  trade 
Ob  the  other  aids  at  the  Atlantic 


and  ralr  Deal  poll- 
tbat  the  Brltlah  ez- 
MTlment  Is  the  teattnff  ground  for  a  future 
American    planned    aeonomy    and    weUare 

state 

-  If  the  LatoflV  foeamaMnt  ware  defected 
in  the  Deat  illHIw.  tte  ahancas  tM  the  Fair 
Paalm  m  tha  mid-term  raifUn  of  I9j0 
and  of  Ut.  Trvaaa  in  IMt  wwM  be  ■*- 
rioualf  MflteMted." 

or  naHs-ATtiurnc  Mumnaan 

Mr  Marahall's  Manrari  tpaacb. 

niMlM  a  mfhly 

•f  Mliiiaal  adU' 


Mid  ptftly  o#  diraM  lok^  F— >»■ 
V  «l  ali  «e  ■rttalit  •m4  a^alMl  tlM  rv 


whu-tx  art  only  tM  ^ 

in  stranfttnc  BrttMl 


Irt  for  Lab«jr  Brit- 
ain tea  fBM  M  fw  CiMt  tte  A  r  of  L  atid 
CIO  are  actually  •«'klaf  to  popntarlMtte 
Brttuh  Mpfirt  dri»e  ameof  tte  AaMMM 
trade-unlontoU.     wte    alfht     suffer    from 


"It  Is  high  time  that  Transport  House  woks 
up  to  Its  American  responsibilities.  A  frater- 
x:al  measag*  to  the  Amarlcan  trade-unionists. 
<ffl  strike  in  their  struggle  for  the  welfare 
state,  would  be  a  modest  first  beginning  of 
what  should  become  an  enduring  alllaiice." 


Govenunent,  Business,  and  the  Emploj- 
Ment  Act  of  1»46 


li  aa  rtfotutlonary  aa  It  la 

"Today.    biCdUii    the    struggle 

for  tte  welfare  euu  U  tte  dOMluant  issue  in 
both  eovntrtaa.  right  speaks  to  right  and  left 
to  left  aa  narar  bef  ore  " 

May  we  point  oat  that  this  Important  Brit- 
Ml  Mil l»l nation  bears  down  heavily  on  the 
alAcnot  phrase  the  Brltlah  Aoeial- 
flPMftad— "thla  new  uaus-Atlantle 
ot  poUUfCal  foceaa." 
That's  iinpiigtont  Ottea  yon  get  a  trans* 
Atlantic  alUiiMint  <adght  be  Moeeow  to 
Washington,  aceordtng  to  the  map)  yuu  may 
be  in  trouble.  A  political  marriage  always 
leads  to  a  military  divorce,  according  to  tha 
hlatorv  booka. 

Bow  ttey  eoma  up  with  the  toogh  one  that 
mm  politnal  bops  to  BMtatn.  after  taking 
Vnttad  fitstaa  eaah.  ifaOBM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


USTER  HILL 


or    tl.aSAMA 

IM  THE  SBNATE  OF  THl  UmTTD  STATBS 

Saturday.  October  15  ileoMatire  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13 >.  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Bacon  »  moat  timely  and 
interesting  artldd  wrtlt«n  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  O'Mahonit]  on  Government. 
Business,  and  the  Employment  Act  of 
l»4fl.  which  appeared  In  Dun's  Review 
for  July  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

OovnNMTXT.  Bcsiwtm.  kWO  THt  BMrtOTMBirt 

ACT  or  1»4« 
(By   Hon.    Joa««f   C   O-MawowkT,   Senator 
frf/m  Wyoming,  chairman,  the  Joint  Com- 
mltiaa  on  tte  Bconomlc  Beport  > 
For  tte  aral  tlaa  In  blatory  following  a 
malof  war.  tte  Ounr— tt  ot  the  United 
Btetea  la  aqtttppad  wttb  «M  — chlnery  by 
whK-ii   to   prairant   a   >Wii«wi   ^Wf*"": 
Heretofore  atary  ••)«  war  Bm  bM«i«^*d 
by  a  dapraaaion.  tte  aafBlttMto  of  wBlab  fm 
measurad  ^"  *  ^'  '"•'ntlBte  of  tte  war. 

It  was  <  loa  Of  tBia  faet  ttet 

Made  CXNiv  •  '  rnifloiraiont  A«t  of 

IMf  wttB  1  '  teOBoaila  Adflaars 

to  fewip  Ih.  »d  of 

iiirtiipwi  '  **** 

to  Biaks  an  a>  'IL!**^ 

graaat  and  Ita  J  OondBtttaa 

on  tte  Boooon  •  Ptea- 

tdant'i  raoomn.- — *  —  •     ^    P  Con- 

greea  eurranUy  abreast  of  changea  in  tte 
rrmmitf  pleturc. 

Bvan  tefore  the  Employment  Act  was  en- 
acted  and  af«n  before  the  shofHing  war  h.id 
bean  flnlahad.  Oongreae  took  atepe  to  prevent 
depression  by  prooMMtng  raaoBViraion  of  in- 
dustry from  produetloB  for  war  to  produc- 
tion for  peace.  Two  laws  in  particular  corns 
taaadlalaly  to  mind.  They  are  the  War 
liDMtentton  and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944 
and  the  Contract  Settlement  Act.  I'hese 
were  eaaznples  of  economic  planning  by 
OovamnMAft  In  tte  public  interest,  but  of 
direet  tenalll  to  business.  They  were  in- 
tended to  facUltate  reoonversion  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  aaplUl  by  speedily  set- 
tling tte  aootraeta  bualnsss  and  industry  had 
made  with  the  Oovimment  for  the  proeecu- 
tion  ut  the  war. 


There  was  no  precedent  for  either  of  theee 
two  laws.  They  were  outstanding  examples 
of  how  government  can  Intelligently  aid 
businesa.  They  were  essential  because  the 
war  had  been  so  largely  an  industrial  effort 
that  reconversion  would  have  been  Impossi- 
ble without  them.  They  were  effective.  In- 
deed It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fore- 
casts that  8.000,000  persons  would  be  unem- 
ployed aa  a  result  of  the  end  of  the  war  were 
upeet  only  because  Congress  hsd  had  the 
foresight  to  provide  this  legislative  machin- 
ery by  which  the  transition  from  Ihs  war 
economy  was  made  practically  painless. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1»4«  was  part  of 
the  same  program.  It  was  drafted  because 
it  was  realised  that  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world  on  a  basis  of  peace  and  economic 
activity  was  a  task  which  could  be  accom- 
plished only  through  wise,  constructive 
action  by  Government.  It  was  the  fruit  of 
our  experience  In  the  depression  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  I.  Because  Government 
failed  to  act  after  that  conflict  and  because 
during  the  succeeding  years  we  clung  to  tte 
theory  that  things  would  somehow  take  care 
of  themselves,  we  had  an  experience  which 
certainly  must  have  taught  tis  that  It  Is 
iBoeh  wtoer  to  prevent  a  depression  than  to 
Baaa  Ooearnment  act  in  a  frantic  and  necea- 
aarlly  poorly  planned  manner  after  depree- 
alon  has  come. 

COOmATlON  IS  NICISSAIT 

Aa  has  already  been  pointed  out  In  tte 
May  supplement  of  Dun's  Review,  business  Is 
now  going  through  a  period  of  adjustment, 
"moderate  and  gradual  In  character."  We 
have  none  of  the  abrupt  and  drastic  decUnea 
which  have  ushered  In  all  previous  depres- 
sions. ThU  adjustment  can  be  kept  mod- 
erate and  gradual.  The  Employment  Act 
can  be  the  bridge  over  which  the  country 
may  safely  pass  to  a  sound  and  prosperous 
economy  of  long  duration.  It  U  needful 
only  that  business  leadership  and  Govern- 
ment leadership  unite  to  make  the  act  work. 

To  make  this  cooperation  of  government 
and  business  possible  It  must  first  be  un- 
derstood clearly  that  government  does  have 
a  positive  function  In  the  economic  field. 
Successful  business  would  not  be  poeslble 
without  government.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  obligations  placed  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Tte  Ant  power  Riven  to  tte  Congress  In 
that  Inamdteni  was  ths  power  to  levy  and 
collect  tales,  to  pay  the  debu  of  the  United 
BUtes.  to  provide  for  tha  common  defense 
end  the  general  welfare. 

Tte  jjcond  mm  tte  Ppvar  to  borrow  money 
on  ite  credit  of  tte  Ottltcd  Btatcc  and  the 
II.  «  power  10  regulate        -  rTct. 

i»c  dtrtf  of  gofcmrr:  iireyenl 

viijlence,  fraud,  and  coarr  iisssi  Id 

^•w  ..iM'iun  .ii.'i  iiMiriulBta  1  >de,  and 

•  and  protect* 

iiig  tn"  riwi.'"  iii>«»  |i...i.«.i.  to  cuin  money 
and  Ax  Its  value;  to  establish  post  ofBoM  and 
post  roads.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
duties  which  government  must  not  neglect 
If  Builaeei  Is  to  have  a  climate  in  which  it 
can  operate  iueoeaafully.  The  mere  recita- 
tion of  theae  la  proof  of  the  fnct  that  those 
who  aeem  to  believe  ttet  government  ahould 
alwaya  keep  Ita  handa  off  businesa  and  eco- 
nomics do  not  understand  how  essential  the 
cooperation  of  businesa  and  Government  la. 
Only  government  can  provide  the  frame- 
work within  which  a  free  econonry  can  oper- 
ate. This  waa  ao  well  realized  by  business 
back  In  1787  that  It  was  primarily  the  com- 
mercial classes  who  brought  about  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  r  ;tlon.  Leading  business- 
men of  the  1.  ■  Original  States  banded 
together  to  raise  the  money  and  to  conduct 
the  campaign  to  establish  the  new  National 
Government  by  inducing  a  sufficient  number 
of  tte  States  to  approve  the  new  Constitu- 
tion.    They  understood  how  essential  gov- 
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wnment  Is  to  the  presenratlon  of  businesa 
because  they  knew  from  sad  experience  how 
painful  the  results  are  when  government,  for 
lack  of  power  or  understanding,  does  not 
function- 
Just  aa  government  was  essential  to  ata- 
blUze  the  economy  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution, so  It  Is  essential  now.  One  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  Bmi^oyment  Act 
of  1946  waa  to  make  It  possible  for  an  In- 
formed society,  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  the  framework  within 
which  modern  trade  and  commerce  may  effi- 
ciently operate. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  criticized  by  some  In  the  belief  that  It 
was  Intended  to  give  the  Government  more 
authority  than  Government  ought  to  have. 
The  record  of  this  statute  since  Its  enact- 
ment 3  years  ago  should  be  stifllclent  to  dem- 
onstrate that  these  fears  were  without 
foundation.  The  people  of  America  are 
much  better  Informed  today  with  respect  to 
economic  problems  and  trends  than  they 
could  have  been  If  the  law  had  not  been 
enacted.  The  President's  reports,  the  re- 
porta  of  the  CouncU  of  Bconotnlc  Advisers, 
the  hearliMi  and  the  reports  of  the  Joint 
Luiitnairtniial  committee  have  all  resulted  In 
a  much  btxMMler  diaaf  mi  nation  of  economic 
facu  than  ever  took  pUce  In  any  other  poet- 
viar  period.  The  CouncU  and  the  Joint  com- 
mittee continue  to  be  invaluable  sources  of 
Information  and  the  committee  U  particu- 
larly an  inatrumentality  for  developing  a 
wider  comfrdiraalon  of  the  Issues  which  are 
at  suke. 

There  U  lean  likelihood  now  than  ever  be- 
fore that  leaders  In  either  business  or  In  Gov- 
ernment can  he  hurried  into  unwise  and  un- 
necessav  action  through  fear  arising  from 
unawareneas  of  actual  conditions,  from  false 
reporU.  or  misinterpretations  of  fact.  Two 
years  ago,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sena- 
tor Tarr.  this  committee  Invited  Ehin  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  busi- 
ness opinion.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  struck  by  the  fact  that  business- 
men who  were  interviewed  were  uniformly 
more  optimistic  about  their  own  buslneases 
and  their  own  Industries— the  areas  with 
respect  to  which  they  vtere  best  Informed— 
than  they  were  about  other  businesses  and 
other  IndUstrlee  with  which  they  had  less 
intimate  Contact.  So  the  widespread  dlatrl- 
butlon  of  more  and  better  Information  on 
the  economir  problem  through  the  a«enrv 
the  Kmplfyniant  Act  u  ui  itself  a  daini.'. 
service  tolmiehnii. 

XnformdUOtt*  hewevrr.  Is  t> 
Thfrn  mitit  be  atto  a  r'""  "^  *'' 
i.  ••    .     ,  ■ 

(.  i>|y  organli' 

'Hlure  of  

•>t  teve  any  ii    ' 

u,.:  ii  11.  ii»l  acnivoin)^,  i""   

in.KiPin  :  •!  «'"»*  should  fall  It  <•  u,  i 

r.itily   *:  "'^'   '" 

>»ln.hll    :        ,       .  •  *^*" 

fc^tid  a  chatn  reaction  into  d 

(V  •    .  .  ;  ,..  ...,,,.!( •,..     Only  L    .-- 

,  ■  .na  and  reactiona  of  mod- 

.  ;jti.£.     'lu    Government    all   of    the 

i  .list  look  for  protection  whether  they 

are  executives  or  workers,  farmers.  Indiu- 

trlallsts,  or  professional  experu. 

TMC   COVrSNMEMT   AS   A   lErEaEC 

Probably  no  better  illustration  could  be 
cited  of  the  need  for  Government  action- 
some  might  almost  call  It  Government  In- 
terlercnce— than  the  current  debate  over  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  What  Is  transpiring  In  Congress  now  la 
only  another  phase  In  the  effort  which  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years  to  devise  a 
just  and  Workable  law  by  which  Government 
may  become  the  referee  In  a  free  system  of 
ncijotlatlcna     and     Interrelations     between 


workers  and  the  executives  of  complex  mod- 
em Industry. 

The  Wagner  Act  as  first  enacted,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  amending  It,  and  the  modiflca- 
tlona  which  are  being  presented  to  both  of 
theae  statutes  by  Senator  Tarr,  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  on  the 
other,  are  all  Illustrations  of  the  fact  that, 
though  they  may  disagree  In  detail.  Indus- 
try and  labor  and  all  the  meubers  of  Con- 
gress are  in  agreement  upon  one  fundamen- 
tal point,  namely,  that  the  Government  must 
step  In  to  preserve  a  rule  of  ord»  In  the 
relations  between  emidoyers  and  employees. 
"Laissez  faire."  in  the  sense  In  which  It  has 
been  most  recently  tised.  Is  the  dictum  of 
an  age  that  is  gone.    When  originally  pro- 
posed it  was  conceived  to  mean,  not  that  the 
Government  should  follow  a  "do  nothing " 
course,  but  that   it  shotild  prevent   peojHe 
and  classes  from  interfering  with  one  an- 
other In  the  pursuit  of  their  economic  In- 
terest.    Later  on  It  came  to  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  government  should  not  govern. 
Such,  however,  u-as  not  the  purpose  of  the 
men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  ot   the 
United  States.    They  could  not  possibly  have 
agreed  upon  giving  Congress  the  power  "to 
regulate  commerce"  If  they  meant  that  the 
Government  should  not  exercise  It. 

So  the  f  una  ion  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  is  to  develop  the  facts  upon  which  a 
sane  and  consuuctlve  economic  program  for 
Government  may  be  developed.  We  cannot 
afford  to  drift  in  this  age  of  transition  be- 
cause drifting  would  bring  about  exactly  the 
same  results  that  postwar  periods  of  the  past 
have  brought,  namely,  depression.  Because 
the  last  war  was  the  most  terrible  and  de- 
structive ever  fought,  a  depression  following 
it.  If  one  were  permitted  to  develop,  would 
smash  all  previous  records  of  hardship  and 
disaster. 

Worse  than  that,  drifting  into  a  depression 
now  would  have  far  more  than  economic  re- 
sults. It  would  hsve  results  aflectlng  the 
very  structure  of  free  society,  for  the  Com- 
munists of  the  world  are  waiting  for  a  de- 
presalon  as  the  Instrumentality  for  destroy- 
ing capitalism  and  taking  over  control  of 
the  world. 

PVKFOaE    or    EMFLOTMCTTT    ACT 

The  Employment  Act  of  1046  la  the  barrier 
aeaJnst  j-uch  a  reault.  As  the  preamble  of  the 
act  has  It.  the  law  was  designed  to  effectuate 
"the  continuing  policy  and  responalblllty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practi- 
cable means  conslateut  with  Its  need  and 
obligatlone  and  otter  eeeentlal  conaidera- 
tloM  of  Mtlonal  poUcf .  wttB  tte  aatetatec 
and  cooperetfmi  of  iBduecry.  ■gnMBMN« 
isbor,  and  f  (1  local  lovernmenM,  to 

,,,.,i<iii,,.'n  'iw  all  \i»  rl«n«,  l«h«- 

ite  pur  I  reat* 

n  iikkiii.  listed 

t  Ue  afforded  UMftB  em- 

Hies,  Including  self-em- 

^  BbU,  willing,  and  seek- 

lu  work,  and  to  promote  maximum  em- 

,  meat,      production,      and      purchasing 

power."     It  waa  a  law  designed  to  "foster 

and  promote  free  competitive  enterprlae  and 

the  general  welfare." 

It  must  be  used.  Failure  to  use  It,  coupled 
with  the  dissemination  of  alarmist  reporta 
and  InterpretaUona  of  current  facu.  could 
easily  generate  the  fears  out  of  which  a 
depression  could  be  made.  Business  observ- 
ers and  businesa  economists  have  pointed  out 
that  1949  is  utterly  different  from  1929. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no  cushions 
against  disaster.  There  was  no  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  There  was  no  guaranty  of 
hank  depcalts.  Farm  and  vtfban  mortgages 
then  w«e  at  high  and  unmanageable  levels. 
There  was  no  farm-parity  concept.  Now  the 
mortgage  situation  is  sound.  Now  we  have 
price  supports.    In  1949  It  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment which  Is  carrying  a  huge  debt 
not  the  Individual  citizen  or  the  Individual 
business  cvganization.  as  it  was  In  1929. 
Then  neither  the  States  nor  the  Federal 
Government  had  any  subetantial  programs 
of  public  works.  Now  both  xinlts  are  actively 
engaged  In  such  construction  and  even  at 
this  writing  engineering  contract  awards  are 
subetantlally  and  measurably  higher  than 
they  were  last  month  or  last  year. 

Back  in  1929  there  was  no  backlog  of  con- 
sumer demand.  Now.  even  though  much  of 
this  backlog  built  up  during  the  war  has  been 
absorbed,  we  have  still  not  completely  catight 
up.  It  Is  still  not  possible  to  walk  into  any 
automobile  salesroom  In  any  part  of  the 
country  and  drive  out  with  the  model  one 
desires.  The  automotive  Industry  tells  us 
that  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  automo- 
bUes  now  on  the  road  are  less  than  5  years 
old.  Back  In  1939,  when  the  buyer  could 
buy  any  car  he  wanted  and  nobody  thought 
It  a  danger  signal,  fully  one-half  of  all 
the  automobiles  in  use  were  leas  than  5  years 
old. 

ToasT'a  anAOEa  itAaxEt 

More  than  that,  back  In  1929  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  buying  goods  and  services  to 
rehabUltate  Etirope  and  win  the  peace  of  the 
world.  To  date  more  than  60  p«rcent  of 
the  funds  expended  under  ECA  have  been 
expended  for  commodities  produced  and 
fabricated  In  the  United  States  by  American 
Industry.  So  there  Is  a  market  fgr  business, 
a  market  which  Justifies  the  findings  of  Ehm's 
Review  that  two-thirds  of  the  manulacturers 
and  businessmen  It  Interviewed  for  the  May 
supplement  looked  forward  to  "no  change  In 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment"  and 
"no  change  in  the  number  of  employees." 
The  best  statistics  we  have  show  that  sav- 
ings have  reached  a  new  high  ao  that  cur- 
rently business  has  a  market  In  government, 
both  State  and  National,  and  among  the 
people  aa  well. 

The.«:e  briefly  are  the  facts  upon  which 
I  conctir  with  the  opinion  aaprtsaad  by 
thoughtful  leaders  In  business  and  in  gor- 
emment  that  the  country  Is  now  experienc- 
ing only  a  period  of  hesitation  and  delay, 
while  we  change  from  a  sellers'  to  a  buyers* 
market.  A  buyers'  market  U  much  more 
.  normal  than  a  sellers'  market,  and  there  is 
nothing  In  the  buyers'  market  to  cause  alarm 
to  any  bualness  executive  who  Is  also  a  good 
salesman. 

After  Its  first  series  of  nation-wide  hear- 
ings, the  joint  congressional  committee  made 
note  of  tte  fa«t  tBat  ooDsutner  reaisuncc 
was  deffftoplBf  10  tiM  prices  which  then 
were  belnfl  rhaffMl.  I«  le  not  ttttftMOMWe 
to  expect  that  a  Mmmo  tetwoes  m§  two 
may  MM  fee  oMaiMd  to  MeMvMMdf*  of 
botto  tte  piodtMir  tmt  diMrtMtor,  on  itoo 
ono  haMI,  tni  Hw  oonuwer,  vpen  «b« 
other, 


It  would  be  a  mletafte,  however,  to  aseuno 
that  this  condition  would  Justify  inaction 
by  the  Ooverument,  There  are  two  sub- 
Btsntial  reasons  why  this  la  not  tte  case. 
The  flrat  of  theae  U  that  wlien  we  approach 
more  nearly  tte  time  when  government 
rehabilitation  expenditures,  on  which  the 
peace  depends,  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced, it  will  be  essential  for  us  to  follow  a 
consciously  positive  course  under  the  Em- 
ployment Act  to  maintain  maximum  em- 
ploj-ment.  There  U  no  m.irket  for  business 
except  that  which  U  provided  by  what  the 
people  desire  to  buy.  The  proaperlty  of  the 
future  cannot  be  contracted  upon  a  basis  of 
low  living  standards.  It  is  only  by  raising 
the  standards  of  all  of  the  people  that  we 
can  create  and  supply  the  denuuid  which 
alone  will  sustain  business. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  have  a  na- 
tional debt  of  gigantic  proportions,  $250.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  plus.  That  debt  was  incurred  to 
fight  the  war.     It  must  be  carried  and  U 
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must  b*  p»UL    Tb  cutj  It  rcqulTM  an  »n- 
nuaa  jmjxtkent  oC  M.000.000.000  In  IntcrMt. 

Krwy    toadar    a<    fov«mm«nt    and    tTwy 
iMdar  oC  bw In— ■  who  beUcrw  In  tlM  tiritcm 
of  prtwt*  propMty  mu»»  toow  that  tb*  in- 
oC  tlM  W^^tnl  Oowninent  must  b* 
•t  a  toval  vhlcb  wiu  cnabia  tha 
Bt  to  ■umi«»  and  to  radiiea  this 
<tebt-     W«  oUHWt  dlsTH^artf  It  as  of  no  lm> 
nMdUta  cuacatn  li»t  becauaa  It  baa  baan 
tmutttd  «aU  to  date.    We  mvHt  b«  certain 
thM.%  U  will  covtlAiM  to  be  well  bandied. 
>pi«»  amna  ttak  ttoa  funcUona  of  gorem- 
must  b*  wad  to  toatar  and  aUaylaU 
to  proawta  producttoo.  to  fO""** 
late  rnHftagmttnt.    Wa  are  swlnftnc  frooa  a 
war  economy  In  whtai  Industry  produced  lu 
foote  to  be  daatioyad  to  an  aeonoaay  in 
whlcb  Induatry  la  producing  tta  gooda  to  be 
uaed.    The  tranaltlon  baa  not  been  accom- 

TiM  BBiployment  Act  la  tbe  meana  of 
tranaltSoa  and  It  must  be  uaed  tntalllfently 
ao  that  we  In  America  may  dMMMMntte  to 
the  peoplaa  of  the  world,  which  the  Com- 
munists are  confident  they  are  about  to  take 
over,  that  a  tree  eoonomy  in  a  frae  govern- 
ment  can  produce  a  higher  and  more  stable 
•ttmdard  of  llrlng  for  ttaa  OMaaaa  than  any 
otlMT  system. 


To  Be  Frank 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  untmacriA 

IS  THE  STNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13  \  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  CowctEssioKU,  Rzc- 
OM  an  article  by  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  October  14,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  foUow.s: 

TO  ■■  FBAJnC 

(By  Dr.  Prank  Ktn^rtWl) 
Nehru  la  a  lot  of  things  basadss  Premier 
of  India.  Taken  altogether  they  make  him 
not  only  uuique  among  men  of  power  but 
^1t>  a  symbol  of  the  revolutionary  shift  in 
the  tlea  betweon  the  Orient  and  the  West. 
incliadlng  the  ramtflcatloDa  of  the  relations 
of  the  whit*  MSB  with  all  other  men. 

The  domtnattaf  fact  about  him  la  that 
be  u  a  moral  figure.  He  is  an  Individual 
of  extraordinarily  luminous  Intellect  who  was 
onven  to  political  action  by  a  profovind 
moral  conTlctlon.  Trained  In  Harrow  and 
dfe.  he  might  easily  have  become  a 
ful  and  rem>ected  pillar  of  BrltUh  In- 

in  India,  but  Britain's  cruel  peraecu- 

Uons  of  the  Indians  In  1918  so  aroused  his 
spirit  that  he  separated  himself  from  hU 
former  friends  and  Identified  himself  com- 
pletely with  his  fellow  cotintrymen  and  their 
emancipation  from  British  rule.  This  was  a 
moral  dedalan.  and  bis  hold  on  his  people 
te  mora  aaoral  than  ;>oluical  to  this  day. 

■■  Is  a  Urtng  reminder  of  the  stupidity 
oC  OMB  of  amplra.  "Hiey  might  have  had 
him  on  their  side.  They  turned  him  into  an 
enamy  by  their  own  ruthleaanaas.  Impolal- 
tarn  called  into  tba  lists  against  Itself  the 
moral  fervor  of  an  ontncad  ^tint.  and  turned 
the  sharp  edge  oT  toammmmai^  talants  to  its 
•wn  UBdotng. 

As  «ie   active   lea'ler    for   political    inde- 
be  naturally  t>ecame  the  ftnt  Pre- 


mier of  India.  This  puts  him  In  an  epochal 
poeltlon.  The  Importance  at  a  political  lead- 
er as  an  Individual  depends  on  the  sute  of 
his  naUon's  political  Institutions  WhUe 
they  are  fluid  and  relatively  untried  a  strong 
leader  can  stamp  them  with  his  own  person- 
ality so  deeply  that  they  will  always  there- 
sfter  follow  the  lines  he  seU.  as  we  know 
man  tlM  influence  Waahlngton  exerted  on 
oar  tnaUtutlons  while  we  were  stUl  a  young 
Natfcm.  When  a  nation's  political  Instltu- 
tlona  are  firmly  established  they  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  even  though  they  have  a 
man  oT  mediocre  talenu  at  their  head,  as 
we  have  seen  several  tlmea  in  our  hUtory. 
and  are  seeing  today. 

Nehru  stands  In  India  where  Washington 
stood  in  the  United  SUtes.  He  baa  the  aame 
universal  respect  and.  fortunately  for  IndU. 
the  same  sort  of  Integrity.  Waahlngton  came 
from  the  field  and  Nehru  from  the  study,  but 
they  share  the  same  robuat  patriotism  and 
fidelity  to  duty.  In  hU  own  person.  Nehru 
not  only  Incarnates  the  Independence  of  In- 
dia bin  U  an  aaaurance  that  It  Is  capable  of 
producing  a  political  leadership  that  will 
make  lU  Independence  llourlah. 

We  think  of  him  as  a  dlsdple  of  Oandhl. 
but  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that 
hU  stature  U  merely  the  result  of  his  reflec- 
tion of  the  Mahatma's  glory.  He  held  his  own 
individuality  when  Oandhl  was  alive.  He 
did  not  hesitate  at  times  to  follow  a  path 
the  other  rejected.  He  has  come  to  his  em- 
inence In  his  own  right. 

Be  now  occupies  the  somewh.it  perilous 
poaltton  of  the  moral  man  as  politician.  He 
Is  being  tested  by  the  most  severe  of  cor- 
rupting acids,  the  acid  of  power.  Many  a 
chalice  which  has  seemed  to  be  the  Holy 
Grail  has  been  tarnished  and  proved  of  baser 
metal  when  power  has  come  to  Its  bearer. 
Thus  far  Nehru  has  kept  faith. 

He  has  performed  one  of  the  political  mir- 
acles of  our  time.  He  has  brought  into  being 
a  nation  of  300.000.000.  He  has  achieved 
national  unUy  among  many  religions  and 
tongues.  He  has  brought  this  national  birth 
safely  through  a  migration  of  millions,  poe- 
slblv  the  greatest  In  mankind's  history. 

He  still  faces  two  overwhelming  problems — 
the  economic  rehablllUtlon  of  a  country  In 
which  mUUons  die  of  starvation  annually, 
and  the  adjustment  of  India  to  the  quick- 
sands of  International  policy. 

His  visit  to  this  country  offers  more  than 
a  chance  to  cheer  a  great  man.  It  presents 
an  opportunity  to  underglrd  democracy  In 
AsU  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  under- 
standing that  will  endure  In  mutual  dignity. 
a  partnership  of  equals  from  East  and  West. 


its  vast  organization  not  only  to  deprive 
these  little  grocers  of  the  opportunity  to 
attract  some  business  by  running  a  few 
specials  on  these  items  but  has  actually 
sent  crews  of  A  t  P  people  in  to  buy  up 
the  grocer's  entire  supply  of  these  items 
until  the  grocer  was  tearing  his  hair 
and  did  not  know  his  customer  from  his 
competitor. 

Store  managers  who  organized  these 
buying  brigades  were  complimented  by 
their  superiors  for  their  resourcefulness. 

When  the  competitor's  ad  appeared  in 
a  Friday  paper.  A  t  P  organized  its  brig- 
ade on  Friday  ready  to  converge  upon  its 
competitor  on  Saturday  morning.  This 
Is  the  way  it  was  done  and  I  am  quoting 
from  A  k  P's  instructions  to  one  of  Its 
superintendents  in  the  southern  division: 

We  believe  the  best  plan  would  be  to  give 
each  purchaser  among  the  wives,  sisters  and 
other  members  of  ovir  clerk's  families,  an 
amount  say  95  with  instructions  to  buy  all 
of  the  particular  specials  that  we  want.  To 
cause  more  confusion  It  Is  suggested  that 
they  might  converge  on  one  store  at  about 
the  same  hour  but  without  trying  to  buy  a 
set  amount  as  we  did  last  week  as  this  dis- 
closed Immediately  what  we  were  doing. 

But  A  t  P  did  not  stop  with  the  organ- 
ization of  a  crew  to  buy  out  these  spe- 
cials. It  actually  backed  up  trucks  to  the 
competitors  doors.  In  the  city  of  Dallas 
I  quote  from  the  record  a  description  of 
these  activities  as  described  at  a  meeting 
of  A  t  P  supervisors  in  the  southern 
division : 

The  wlven  of  the  supervisors  and  managers 
were  formed  Into  a  brigade  that  worked  as  a 
imlt  to  purchase  the  below-cost  specials  of 
competition,  with  a  truck  being  taken  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  competitor's  store  to  collect 
these  purchases.  When  the  manager  or  the 
clerk  tries  to  do  this  the  competitor's  store 
usually  refuses  to  sell  them,  but  In  the  case 
of  the  wives,  they  cannot  Identify  them  both 
from  their  regular  customers.  It  took  only 
several  weeks  of  this  for  the  practice  to  be 
discontinued  In  the  city  of  Dallas. 

After  such  little  grocers  had  been 
cleaned  out  of  their  supply  of  the  staple 
which  they  had  intended  to  use  as  a 
week-end  special.  A  &  P  turned  right 
around  and  sold  that  special  as  a  red-hot 
special  of  its  own. 


How  Texas  A  &  P  Store  Manajerf  and 
Clerks  Raided  Independent  Competitors 
Offering  Bargains  and  Then  Putting  on 
Sale  of  Bargains  to  Obtained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Texas 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondai/,  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  common  practice  for  many  years 
In  the  grocery  business  for  small  grocers 
to  attempt  to  attract  business  by  selling 
a  few  special  staple  items  such  as  flour 
and  sugar  at  low  prices.  This  is  particu- 
larly tnie  over  week  ends  when  tht 
housewife  is  apt  to  be  attracted  by  these 
specials.    Now  the  giant  A  *  P  has  used 


Final  Proof  That  Communists  Are  Not 
Another  Kind  of  Democrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or   MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.    FALLON.      Mr.    Speaker,    tmdei 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  Iroir. 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun: 
nifAL  moor  that  commttnists  are  not  an 

OTHXB  KIND  OF  DEMOOUT 

The  Jury's  verdict  In  the  case  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  can  hardly  surprise  people 
who  have  followed  the  press  dispatches  on 
the  long  and  bitterly  contested  trial.  In- 
deed, the  opinion  has  l>een  gaining  for  some 
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time  that  the  Communist  leaders  were  en- 
gaged In  a  conspiracy  whose  ultimate  pur- 
pose was  to  overthrow  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence. 

What*hM  not  been  so  clear,  and  what  is 
not  yet  settled  by  the  Jury  verdict.  Is  wheth- 
er the  statute  directed  against  such  activi- 
ties squares  with  the  first  amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  Judge  Medina,  presiding  In 
the  New  York  case,  was  required  to  make  a 
conclusion  on  this  point  in  order  to  send  the 
case  to  the  Jury.    Here  Is  what  he  said: 

"I  find  as  a  matter  of  law  that  there  Is 
sulBclent  danger  of  a  substantive  evil  that 
the  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent,  to  Jtis- 
tlfy  the  application  of  the  statute  under  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution." 

Unquestionably  counsel  for  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  will  seek  to  test  this  finding  of 
Judge  Medina's  In  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals and  then  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    Questions  of  constitutional- 
ity  aside,   however,   and    however   they    are 
ultimately    to   be   decided.   Judge    Medina's 
masterful  charge  to  the  Jury  and  the  Jury's 
"  action  thereon  will  have  permanent  value. 
For  now  we  have  a  factual  determination 
of  the  nature  of  organized  commimlsm  and 
the  alms  of  the  Communist  leaders.     This 
determination   is  on  the   basis   of   the   full 
facts   reached  In  open  coiu't,  and  under  the 
very  generous  protections  which  our  crim- 
inal  jurisprudence   gives   the   defense.     We 
have  that  determination  at.  the  hands  of  the 
bcdy   charged   with   the   ultimate   responsi- 
bility for  finding  fact  under  ovir  criminal  law. 
This  factual  determination  is  that  the  ac- 
cused did  not  merely  "pursue  peaceful  stud- 
ies  and  discussions."      They   did   not   limit 
their  advocacrs-  to  "peaceful  change."    It  fol- 
lows that  no"  "issue  of  thought  control  or 
putting  books  on  trial"  was  raised.    The  Issue 
raised  and  the  charge  proved  was  "conspiracy 
to  teach  and  advocate  overthrow  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government  by  force  or  violence 
•     •     •    as  speedily  as  circumstances  would 

permit." 

That  factual  determination  by  the  respon- 
s.oie  triers  of  the  fact  (from  whose  factual 
determinations  there  can  be  no  appeal) 
should  clarify  the  whole  question  of  com- 
munism in  America  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  should  awaken  the 
last  of  those  unvigilant  souls  who  still  think 
of  Communists  as  Just  another  kind  of  dem- 
ocrat. It  should  permanently  influence 
opinion,  legislation,  and  policy. 


ECA  Import  Program  and  the  Tariff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUbETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  thoughtful  and  impressive 
resolution  from  the  Americas  Wage 
Earners*  Protective  Conference  on  the 
question  of  devaluation. 

I  believe  that  the  comments  expressed 
herein  are  worthy  of  the  most  capeful 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  follows: 
EGA  IMPORT  Pbocram  and  thi  Tariff 

WSOLtmON  ADOPTKO  IN  MEETING  OF  AMERICA'S 
WAGE  EARNERS'  PROTECTIVE  CONFERENCE.  ST. 
PATTL.  MISN.,  OCTOBER  S,   1949 

Wliereas  the  national  debt  in  the  United 
States  is  in  excess  of  $250,000,000,000.  requir- 
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Ing  aS.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  payment  of  annual  In- 
terest thereon; 

Whereas  benefit  payments  and  other 
assistance  to  veterans  require  annual  ap- 
propriations of  approximately  five  additional 
billion  dollars,  with  little  probability  of  re- 
duction in  the  near  future;  grants  to  foreign 
governments  for  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
call  for  still  another  five  or  six  billion  dollars 
per  year,  and  national  defense  appropriations 
demand  some  $15,000,000,000  annually;  whUe 
the  costs  of  the  civil  government,  including 
price  support  of  agricultural  products  and 
higher  pay  of  public  employees,  consume  an 
additional  fund  of  twelve  to  fifteen  billion 
dollars; 

Whereas  the  annual  national  budget  thus 
exceeds  $40,000,000,000.  a  great  part  of  which 
Is  fixed  and  recurrent  in  character,  thus 
offering  scant   hope  of  material  reduction; 

V^Tiereas  a  national  income  of  more  than 
$200,000  000,000  per  year  is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain a  budget  of  this  magnitude  without  an 
increase  in  Federal  taxation  which  already 
absorbs  approximately  20  percent  of  national 

income:  ,  , 

Whereas  such  a  level  of  national  Income 
can  be  sustained  only  by  a  combination  of 
(1)  high  wages,  (2)  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment, (3^  a  high  degree  of  production,  and 
(4)  a  high  level  of  prices; 

Whereas  the  dollar  shortages  of  numerous 
foreign  countries,  caused  in  great  degree 
by  the  financing  of  two  world  wars,  has 
created  a  demand  for  a  much  greater  volume 
of  Imports  by  the  United  States  as  a  means 
of  restoring  trade  balances  and  has  led  re- 
cently to  a  devaluation  of  foreign  currencies 
as  a  step  toward  that  goal; 

Whereas  the  high  plateau  upon  which  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  now  rests 
makes  it  highly  vulnerable  to  the  deflationary 
and  undermining  effects  of  imports  if  these 
can  be  offered  in  our  markets  at  prices  be- 
low those  offered  by  our  own  producers; 

Whereas  the  condition  of  shortages  which 
prevailed  during  the  postwar  period  in  this 
country  has  disappeared  In  nearly  all  lines 
of  goods  and  commodities,  and  given  way  to 
the  threat  of  surpluses,  thus  mfj-king  the 
shift  from  a  seller's  to  a  buyer's  market; 

Whereas  a  moderate  decline  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level  may  be  desirable  but  a  marked 
decline  or  a  return  to  the  prewar  price  level 
would  be  disastrous; 

Whereas  the  competitive  effects  of  Imports, 
priced,  after  payment  of  duty,  below  the 
level  at  which  our  own  products  can  profit- 
ably be  sold  in  our  home  market,  are  to  de- 
press wages  and  curtaU  employment  in  a 
buyer's  market  ps  distinguished  from  a 
seller's  market:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.   That   America's   Wage   Earners- 
Protective  Conference,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, composed  exclusively  of  national  and 
International     unions     affiliated     with     the 
American   Federation   of   Labor,   with   sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the     economic     difficulty     that     confronts 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  United  States 
In  their  efforts  to  restore  trade  balances  and 
to  overcome  the  problem  of  dollar  shortages 
abroad,   memorialize  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
the  great  economic  peril  to  the  Nation  that 
inheres  in  the  present  policy  of  selectively 
exposing  American  producers,  through  theo- 
retically considered  tariff  reductions,  to  low- 
wage  competition  from  abroad;  t)e  it  further 
Resolved.  That  we  regard  It  to  be  wholly 
unnecessan-  and  In  fact  destructive  of  the 
avowed  purpose  of  promoting  Imports,  to  re- 
duce import  duties  to  a  point  that  creates 
pressure  on  wages  and  prices  in  this  country; 
and  that  the  objective  of  increased  trade  can 
best  be  met  bv  setting  Uriff  rates  at  a  level 
that  will  Insure  fair  and  not  destructive  com- 
petition; that  the  deflationary  pressures  gen- 
erated by  unfair  foreign  competition  crnnct 
be    localized    nor    readily    arrested    t"      utU 
present    escape    provisions    in    trade    agree- 


ments and  that  therefore  the  idea  of  pro- 
moting the  general  interest  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  industries,  to  be  sacrificed  in  behalf  of 
a  general  policy,  is  both  false  and  dangerous; 
Finally,  be  it  resolved  that  since  of  neces- 
sity our  Nation  is  committed  as  a  requisite  of 
meeting    its   internal    and    external    obliga- 
tions and  commitments  for  some  years  to 
come,  to  a  high  national  income  and  high 
prices   as  compared  with  prewar  years,  we 
consider  the  claims  of  consumers  to  buy  im- 
ported goods  at  low  prices  to  be  Invalid  If 
such  low  prices  destroy  wage  earnings  and 
profits  and  thus  reduce  the  national  income 
and  the  sources  of   internal  revenue;    that 
this  is  the  crtix  of  the  problem  and  that  the 
present  method  of  reducing  duties,  through 
executive  negotiation,  without  authoritative 
guidance    from    an    impartial    fact-finding 
agency,  is  inexpert,  irresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  domestic  producers  and  inadequate  to  the 
Intricate  requirements  of  the  problem. 

The  Implications  of  a  greatly  expanded  Im- 
port program  are  so  far-reaching  In  their  pos- 
sible impact  upon  the  present  vulnerable 
economy  of  the  United  States,  that  any  such 
program  should  be  launched  only  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  responsible,  practical, 
and  competent  officials  and  should  not  be  left 
solely  in  the  hands  of  employees  of  executive 
agencies  who  are  far  removed  from  the  field 
of  production  and  who  regard  our  producers 
simply  as  selfish  Interests. 

O.  R.  STRACKBUlt, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  Seti  Up  Itt 
Own  Court  and  Levies  Fines  Against 
Customers  Accused  of  Stealing 


EXTEI'TSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 
Mr.  PATlxIAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  defend  any  person  who  is 
giiilty  of  stealing.    Like  other  people.  I 
am  opposed  to  theft  in  any  form.    At  the 
same  time,  if  a  kleptomaniac  is  on  the 
loose  in  any  town,  justice  is  not  served 
by  a  chain  store  manager  levying  the  fine 
against  him  instead  of  using  the  courts- 
local  and  State— which  are  set  up  for 
that  purpose.     It  is  an  offense  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  and 
not    necessarily    a    private    individual 
wrong.     All  stores  should  be  protected 
against  such  conduct,  not  just  ALP. 

It  is  rather  ironical  that  the  A  i  P 
levies  a  fine  and  collects  the  penalty  of 
$10  or  $15  for  every  $1  the  person  is  ac- 
cused of  stealing  when  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  particular  store  has  sold  more 
merchandise  than  was  billed  to  it;  in 
other  words,  there  was  an  inventory  gain 
instead  of  an  Inventory  loss. 

Some  pilferage  is  common  in  any  gro- 
cery store,  but  of  course  even  more  so  in 
self-ser\'ice  supermarkets.  When  a  cus- 
tomer is  found  to  have  stolen,  let  us  say, 
a  loaf  of  br?ad,  it  would  naturally  be  con- 
sidered equitable  for  the  grocer  to  collect 
from  the  customer  the  price  of  that  loaf 
of  bread  or  to  turn  the  customer  over  to 
the  authorities  for  proper  punitive  action. 
A  &  P  however,  has  a  system  all  its  own. 
It  assesses  and  receives  arbitrary  sums 
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of  oMoey  to  reimburse  A  fc  P  not  only  for 
the  price  of  UMit  loal  of  bread  tal  to  pay 
A  »  P  lor  other  ■wehMidtoe  which  A  »  P 
I  the  Luitijniff  hM  stoiea  oo  other 


ities. 


TY»  record  In  the  ertmiiM! 
A  t  P  to  which  A  ft  P  wms  found  ruilty 
shows,  for  example.  In  ooe  case  where 
an  avcrase  of  70  cents  of  nerehandlsc 
per  person  bad  been  stolen  in  %  parliciilar 
■lere  A  ft  P  collected  inywhere  from  $1 
to  $M  per  penon  to  cover  the  c»tof  the 

70  cents  worth  of  nailiaiiilM  which  the 
penoQ  had  strten.  TWs  coHeetlBn  was 
made  to  this  way:  When  the  cuiluinir 
was  cauftht  in  the  ad  of  sUaltat  tba^to^ 
of  bread  or  the  particular  tt^  stolen,  he 
was  inforoMd  toy  the  manacer  of  the  store 
that  A  ft  P 

a  certain 

of  prvTtous  Ttslts"  which  the 
had  mada  to  the  particular  store. 

In  acdal  practice  it  worked  out  like 
this  In  a  store  in  New  York  Cttjr.  for 
mmgtt,  U  pcflsons  were  found  sbopiif t- 
tgm  mt  •  paitmilar  Saturday.  PUteen 
Rcaas  had  been  taken  or  an  aTen«e  of 

I  3  Items  per  person.  The  retafl  ▼ahie 
of  these  items  was  $2.76  all  together  or 
25  ocaU  per  Item.  Now  to  cover  this 
loss  to  the  store  of  25  cents  per  ttcm  or 
the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  of 
$2.76  A  ft  P  collected  not  $2  76.  but  $5178 
in  an!  or  a  total  of  $4-71  per  person.  Thus, 
each  pilferer  paid  to  A  t  P  a  sum  almost 
twle«  mf  freat  as  the  total  value  to  A  ft  P 
of  the  entire  merehaodlse  stokn  by  the 

II  caucht  pilfering  on  that  Saturday. 


Tbe  Valley  AntWky  PkisMlAy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wi.yC'N"-:* 
Dl  TH«  HOXTSZ  OF  REPRESHTTATl  V  U 

Mondaw.  October  17,  1949 
Mr  DAVIS  Of  WlKonsta.  Mr  Speak- 
er I  am  sure  thai  the  members  o(  thla 
body  especially  those  from  tN»  great 
northwest.  wlU  be  intereated  in  the 
thoucht-provokiac  editorial  wWch  ap- 
peared in  the  October  10  taMie  of  the 
SUte  Journal  of  Madison. 


Twb'  Taixxt 
During  this 


next. 


about 


oC  aU  of  us  ta>«* 

TVA  db«r«tion*.   HuaooM.   or   aetlv 


AxnwMi'tt 

Ot  Congren  snd  the 
Amerlcaa 

to  a  t«rrlfie  amount  oT 
ef  the  "valtoy  authority' 

*  "^  ""^  "       ,»- 

toy  Aattoarlty"  tc  taring  ttoa  "MsMta^"  <tf 
fMsrai  bMMVOtenca  to  duatna  of  tb«  Mla- 
aourl  Riw  Baatn.  K  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
Ukorttj  also  has  bam  tfrsarnwl  up  to  «xt«Dd 
Ita"  to  the  treat  Melda  Itarthwaal. 

aia  adi^iaera  are  no 


tbe  oecMleBS  wbsB  Con- 
has  aoviKht  to  make  TVA  aiMWitabte 
to  Oongrcaa  for  tta  money.  OoogrM*  waa  told 
quickly  and  ■■pftatiralTy  to  plaaa*  f^  «• 
dirty  nanm  ow  c»  K^avcanv  ^^  »"■  *•'— 
of  tta  blWtllMB.  . 

t»  a  rwalt,  TVA  cbar«w  the  ratea  U 
pIsMSB.  and  spends  tha  mcmay  tt  coUecta 
aa  tt  pliaaBa. 

The  Potomac  phlloaopbera  hare  Ttafcjns  of 


VaU«f  Authortty  Is  an  aa- 
oC  ttoa  laanntr  in  whicn  tha 

^ I  <rf  uptaaartitlrii  aall-govara- 

mt  ^  ba— and  ara— bypaaaed 
la  TVA  land,  tha  man  wlio  run  this  sgmey 

tha  taa  dollara  of  aU  of  ua  want 


ntne  oL 


authorities,  each  dominating 
(and  poilttcah   We  oC  Its  own 
|dom.     (Tbe  name,  "author- 
'.  probably  will  be  changed  lo 
-  a  word  that  gtias  away  no 


wovld 
of 


gaograplile 
tty.~  by  Vtm 

•8( 

!  anttaorttlsa  or 
be  aopceguf ai  usM&ts 
State  IJnea.  _  . 

AKfe  woald  be  nra  by  a  trio  of  Presidential 
appetottaa  <at  satertea  of  SIT 500  a  year). 
mry  eoiM  oandMlB  laal  and  personal  profv 
crtr  LUiiilsw  walsr  rights.  aeU  electric 
puwM  at  retail;  bay  and  ash  real  asute:  and 
engage  to  any  coaasrelal  or  laduaUlal  activ- 
ity. In  competition  with  any  privately  opar- 
at«d  commercial  or  tndustrtal  entcrprlaea. 
There  would  be  no  limit  on  the  alae.  coat. 
or  icrpa  or  tbaaa  eooMMfClal  eaperlmanu 
or  pilot  ptaaaa 

Whan  tba  ODOgiasB  of  the  XTnltcd  8Ut«a 
flnl  iiiiMlilim  tba  MR  aatabllahing  the 
T^nnoaaea  Valley  Anthortty.  tbaiasiiii  gtvan 
for  thia  vaat  derelopment  waa  flood  coatroi. 

Tha  production  c£  elactrlc  power,  dwrlag 
(tM  early  dabatca.  was  awntkmad  only  eaau 
any  aa  a  aort  of  byprodoet  of  the  dama  built 

Now.  howsvtr.  OMsa  Is  laos  or  that  aub- 
terfng*. 

8«pportars  oT  thaae  regional  authorttlea 
admit  frankly  that  they  want  to  put  the 
Oovamment  whole  hog  In  the  electrtc-power 


Tbay  do  not  say  It  dttaeUy.  bat  tf  tba  TVA 
aapwliuwit  is  any  atandard.  tbay  also  want 
these  sulbsiHUs  to  venture  Into  SDCb  fialda 
as  food  pcvesHlng.  atKl  the  eomascrclal  pro- 
duettop  t€  chaodeala  and  fmlltaers. 

We  mtMt  point  out  this  fact : 

It  Is  only  a  short  step  from  tbeae  commer- 
cial venturaa  to  othara — general  manufac- 
turtBg.  mtnlag.  and  general  retaU  trade  opcr- 


IT  the  United  Sutes  la  to  nationalise  all 
tnduscry  and  commerce,  we  bellere  the  people 
of  the  United  States  should  be  allowed  to 
▼ote  on  stich  a  change  directly  They 
■nooMnt  get  aoetallaatloB  under  the  guise 
of  flood  aoBtrol  or  llmttad  poiaic  power. 


AM  laaomaiCAi.  BLm 

The  wuMdars  of  tbe  regional -authority 
form  of  goaamaant.  by  tha  way.  are  being 
■laold'*  to  the  taapayers  by  the  tazpayars' 
lurad  hatp. 

President  Trunuu)  haa  llatad  the  Colum- 
bia Valley  Authority  on  hta  agenda  of  must 
legtalatton. 

Purtbaraaore.  Mx  Truman  has  lusUatKad  a 
larre  awaAsr  of  Oovarmaant  Liapluyits  to 
whip  up  a  public  demand  for  this  new  Mt 
of  reftmantatSon. 

The  Denartraent  oT  the  Interior  la  taing  Its 
propaganda  rcaoureea— lU  many  bureitua.  Us 
Llujusaads  of  wajiliijtiii  and  its  multlmll- 
Ilon -dollar  btidgpt  tn  tiM  Worth weat— to  stir 
up  a  demand  for  tha  CVA. 

liastermfrutlng  this  Ideological  blltx  is  C. 
Otrard  Davldaon.  Aaatstant  Secretary  of  the 
Intertcr.  Darldson  formerly  was  on  the  legal 
staff  cf  TVA  under  Darid  LlMenthal.  and 
later  he  aarvad  as  chief  counsel  of  tha 
BonnevlUa  Power  Admlnistratton. 

Bobert  Orokond  Cass,  an  aspcrt  on  the 
Pacllla  Ibrthwaat'a  economic  raaoivoaa.  In  a 
racant  msg**^'^  article  aald : 

•TV)  graap  tha  Impact  of  tlUa  davalopmsnt 
it  ahould  ba  bame  la  nUad  that  tba  Dapart- 
mant  of  tiM  hitarkv'a  budflrt  and  penonual 
today  outranks  tboaa  of  many  Independent 


natloiM  Interior^  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration eatuISM  ar  bleary  coaUoiol 
more  than  half  the  hydroelectrte  power  out- 
put of  the  Coliunbla  Basin,  aupiiliss  Bonne- 
vlhe  power  to  tha  area's  laefsat  prtvmffe  utUl- 
tl«s  on  a  year-to-year  baala.  and  for  a  decade 
past  tMM  maintained  a  staff  of  conatiltanu  In 
tha  field  oT  edueattar  tha  people  aa  to  the 
benefita  of  *ehaapr  fWbUc  power.  ' 

There  is  no  quaaOon  but  that  public  money 
Is  being  v»ed  to  -aeU~  the  public  on  thia 
great  acheme. 

Opponenu  of  CVA,  for  asampie.  iiave_b«n 
attempting;  to  get  aosne  sigwIflaBSia  laS*«»^a- 
tlota  IrtHn  the  Bonnerllle  Powse  Aomlnlatra- 
ttem  The\-  hare  been  trying  to  find  out  how 
much  of  tiia  nwltlmlUlon-doUar  BonnevUla 
power  raTanuea  bava  been  diverted  to  the 
pro-CVA  propaganda  maehlna  under  the 
gutee  of  puMtc  relatlaaa  or  admfcslBtratiTa 

expense.  ^     . 

Tha  opponanu  have  failed  to  get  the  to- 
formatlon  they  want.  An  agency  aatabUahod 
with  pulUic  funds  haa.  In  effect,  refuaed  ta 
UU  the  Uxpayera  what  the  agency  U  doing 
with  the  funds  that  it  coilacta. 

These.  Mr.  Otlaen.  ara  your  "public 
aenranU." 

Mo  LXMXx  TO  TBKia  fowsa 
Thia   entira   arguaaaat   goca   beyond    tha 
mere  laaoea  of  public  power,  and  whether 
that  la  good  or  bad 

ThlB  '*TaUay  authority"  theory  la  snass 
thing  t>^»  eould  liava  a  serious  and  lasting 
aflact  upon  tiM  fans  o<  our  American  Oor- 
ernment.  It  la  pftHaaoptay  that.  11  carried 
to  the  cxtrcoia  to  wMeh  we  are  ctftain  It 
would  be  carried,  would  aet  astf-govemment 
back  a  half-century. 
Par  esample: 

A  tmnnvtrate  <A  Praaldentlal  appotnteea 
would  head  the  OotumMa  Valley  Authority. 
At  tba  time  tha  CVA  bill  U  paased.  an  cTcnt 
we  hope  wa  will  not  have  to  report,  practically 
all  Mderal  appropriations  In  tbe  Columbia 
Basin  area  would  be  spent  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  triumvirate.  And  the  CVA  Board 
would  bava  antiMrlty  to  spend  these  appro- 
prtatlOBa  ragardlesa  of  the  purpoae  for  which 
Congress  made  them. 

In  addition,  the  CVA  Board  would  have 
authority  to  apend  all  CVA  power  rerenuea 
aa  the  judgasent  of  the  Board  dictates  Tbla 
would  ba  no  small/  sum.  Based  on  Bonne- 
TlUa^  prsaeat  wbatasala  ratea.  this  sum  could 
be  aa  large  aa  i6aM6g.0OO. 

Now.  how  could  the  CVA  triumvirate  spend 
this  money?    What  could  they  do  with  It? 
The  answer:  Anything. 
They  could  put  the  Corernment  Into  any 
btislneaa  that  they  selected.    They  could  use 
present  appropriatiuna  and  fu'.ure  revenuea 
to  establish   "experiments."   and   "practical 
demonstrations."  and  "pilot  planu." 
What  do  tbaaa  words  mean? 
They  mean  anything  the  three  CVA  board 
members  want  them  to  mean. 

If  tbe  CVA  wanted  to  chase  the  prlrate 
operators  out  of  the  flourishing  Northwest 
orchard  business,  they  could  establish  com- 
peting experimental  orchards.  They  could 
go  Into  tbe  steel  business,  in  competition 
with  Henry  Kaiser.  They  could  use  public 
money  to  build  and  ooerate  railroads,  ship- 
yards, and  mines.  They  could  eelabllBh 
"practical  damooatratians  '  in  retaU  stars  op- 
aratlona.  There  wooM  be  no  practical  limit 
to  their  field  of  actinty. 

TIm  econooUc  power  of  these  three  men 
would  be  so  great  they  would  have  aimoat 
unquestioned  political  Influence  over  the 
govemmenU  of  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho. 
Nevada.  Utah.  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  Val- 
ley autbcnty  banaftts  eould  ba  given  or  wlth- 
bald  an  tte  basts  of  local  and  Stau  govern- 
ment aoopsratioa  with  CVA. 

This  U  dangerous  stuff.  Here  would  be  an 
aatra-iegal  unit  of  govcmment.  superimposed 
upon  Stats  govcmaaent.  And  the  regional 
authorltlaa  would  be  unlta  over  which  Con- 
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gress  would  have  little  or  no  control.  If  the 
TVA  exsunple  is  followed,  as  It  would  l)e. 

American  taxpayers,  citizens  who  value 
their  freedom,  should  look  thU  valley 
authority  deal  over  pretty  closely. 

There  is  a  lot  to  It  that  doesn't  appear  on 
the  surface. 


Is  It  Time  for  a  New  Declaration  of 
Independence? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  last  one  up  to  date  was  a  firm  and 
courageous  expression  of  the  people  of 
the  Thirteen  Original  States,  or  Colonies 
as  they  were  then,  against  the  oppressive 
and  unnecessary  and  burdensome  taxes, 
and  the  unjust,  unfair,  and  arrogant  ad- 
ministration of  Great  Britain  under  the 
reign  of  King  George  m  and  his  governor 
generals  and  power-drunk  bureaucrats. 
We  fought  a  long  and  bloody  war  to 
prove  to  Great  Britain  that  we  meant 
what  we  said  in  that  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.   It  made  us  a  respected  and 
a  free  nation.    Free  from  domination  by 
all  foreign  powers,  free  of  aU  the  rest  of 
the  world,  except  ourselves. 

Our  freedom  has  made  us  a  great  and 
glorious  nation,  but  the  very  Government 
which  we  have  formed,  which  we  have 
fashioned  ourselves,  to  protect  us  from 
foreign  domination,  has  been  fast  De- 
coming  our  greatest  burden,  our  great- 
est threat  to  freedom;  yes.  our  greatest 
enemy  to  the  freedom  we  declared  our- 
selves   independent  of  more   than   160 

What  have  we  been  doing  to  ourselves? 
Where  is  the  freedom  and  independence 
^e  fought  so  hard  to  preserve,  the  free- 
dlslm  and  independence  in  which  we  took 
sTmuch  pride,  which  made  this  Nation 
so  great  and  glorious  both  at  home  and 

abroad?"  .    ^     tt    *  ^ 

Has  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  become  greater  than  the  people 
who  created  it?  Has  it  become  the 
master  instead  of  the  servant  of   the 

people? 

Arelve  allowing  a  dictator  to  rise  m 
cur  midst  without  realizing  it.  a  dictator 
with  more  power  over  us  tiian  the  power 
that  Great  Britain  wielded  over  us  under 
King  George  lU  which  demanded  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  160  years 

ago?  ..».,, 

Mr.  Wheeler  McMillen  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  an  article  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Pathfinder: 

Whenever  certain  Individuals  were  chosen 
to  exercise  the  function  of  protecting  their 
fellows,  they  had  to  be  provided  with  au- 
thority, and  with  the  force  to  make  their 
authority  effective.  They  came  thus  to 
possess  power  over  others.  Inseparable  from 
power  over  others  always  stands  the  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  it.  ,j  » 
Thvis  a  paradox  has  always  been  evident. 
It  is  that  the  very  governments  which  men 
must  instlllute  or  accept  for  their  own  pro- 


tection are  forever  potentially  man's  most 
dangerous  enemy. 

Within  the  past  35  years,  two  great  wars 
were  produced  by  the  mistakes  and  stupid- 
ities of  men  who  were  charged  with  the 
powers  of  the  various  governments.  The 
prices  of  the  two  wars  included  the  killing 
of  20.000.000  men,  the  destruction  of  In- 
calculable amounts  of  productive  property, 
and  the  creation  of  immeasurable  human 
misery.  Neither  war  established  peace  or 
freedom. 

The  powers  of  government  everywhere  now 
tend  to  revert  to  their  ancient  uses  for  op- 
pression. In  Russia  estimates  report  seven 
to  twelve  million  people  subjected  to  forced 
labor.  In  the  United  States  everyone  Is 
forced  to  work  about  1  week  out  of  every 
month  for  Government.  The  difference  Is 
only  one  of  degree. 

If  In  our  Government  the  Influence  of  one 
pressure  group  or  another  continues  to  push 
sjjending  and  taxes  upward,  the  number  of 
slave  days  per  citizen  must  likewise  move 
upward. 

Government  itself  thtis  falls  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  Invasion  of  his  right  to  use  his 
ovim  earnings. 

Americans  have  so  long  been  so  proud  of 
the  advantages  of  their  own  usually  benign 
and  beneficial  Government  that  few  can 
readily  view  It  as  a  potential  enemy.  We 
realize  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  orderly 
communities,  and  of  the  necessity  to  pro- 
tect our  country  against  foreign  hostility, 
that  It  strains  ones  philosophical  powers  to 
accept  the  fact  that  any  and  every  govern- 
ment contains  the  utmost  potential  dangers 
to  the  very  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness our  Government  was  set  up  to  secure. 
The  American  future  will  be  safe  if  enough 
people  do  bear  In  mind  that  any  govern- 
ment, even  ours,  however  useful  for  protec- 
tion, may  also  become  a  destructive  enemy. 


Mr.  McMillen  is  telling  us  what  is 
happening  now;  this  is  not  ancient  his- 
tory nor  is  it  a  fanciful  prophecy  of  some 
crackpot.  It  is  a  sound  and  logical  ap- 
praisal of  the  condition  of  our  Govern- 
ment today,  a  condition  which  we  have 
brought  about  ourselves  under  our  own 
constitutional  government. 
Thomas  Jefferson  very  wisely  said : 
The  United  States  Constitution  contains 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction. 

This  statement  can  be  paraphrased 
today  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
become  master  and  enemy  of  the  people  who 
created  It  Instead  of  Its  servant  and  protec- 
tor if  the  people  permit  it. 


False  prdt)aganda  and  deception  can 
delude  and  frustrate  the  people  of  this 
Nation  just  the  same  as  it  can  and  does 
the  people  of  any  other  nation.  Apt 
slogans  and  deft  similes  often  carry  more 
weight  than  soimd  common  ^ense  and 
logic  In  political  campaigns. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  with- 
stood many  a  severe  shock  which  has 
threatened  our  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  unity  in  the  past.  Are  we  now 
to  become  the  victims  of  our  own  folly, 
or  is  it  time  for  a  new  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  order  to  free  ourselves 
from  an  administration  and  a  rapidly 
growing  trend  in  government  that  is 
sapping  away  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  we  thought  we  had  but  is 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said: 

He  who  sacrifices  his  freedom  for  security 
loses  both. 


Here  is  another  timely  warning  from  a 
thoughtful  writer  and  a  close  observer 
of  our  present  day  political  problems. 
Mr.  Graham  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Pathfinder,  wrote  this  in  a  recent  issue 
of  his  magazine: 

Many  people  are  unaware  that  their  free- 
dom Is  being  Inexorably  taken  away  from 
them.  A  few  months  ago,  the  eminent 
James  F.  B3rmes,  himself  a  distinguished 
Democrat  and  former  Secretary  of  State,  said 
In  an  address  at  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  Washirgton  and  Lee  University.  "We  are 
going  down  the  road  to  statism.  Where  we 
will  wind  up  no  one  can  tell.  But  If  some  of 
the  new  programs  seriously  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  there  Is  danger  that  the  Indi- 
vidual, whether  farmer,  worker,  manufac- 
turer, lawyer,  or  doctor,  soon  will  be  an 
economic  slave  piiUing  an  oar  In  the  galley  of 
the  state." 

Another  distinguished  American,  Senator 
John  Fostek  Dtaus,  said  recently:  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  trend  to  statism  needs  to  ba 
stopped  now  and  here.  Proposals  which  ex- 
alt the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  Individual, 
I  shall  be  against." 

The  trend  toward  statism  is  not  always 
apparent  to  many,  as  it  Is  often  concealed  un- 
der the  guise  of  social  progress;  the  citizen 
may  feel  he  Is  being  given  something,  but 
what  he  forgets  Is  that  he  gives  In  return 
his  freedom  of  Independent  action.  What 
the  state  does  for  the  citizen,  the  citizen 
can  no  longer  do  for  himself. 

And  what  the  citizen  often  fails  to  realize 
Is  that  he  never  gets  anything  for  nothing. 
He  [jays  for  ever3rthlng  he  gets — In  taxes. 
The  British  people  know  this  only  too  well. 
The  impractical  planners  of  England's  So- 
cialist party  promised  the  voters  protection 
-from  the  cradle  to  the  grave"— but  to  pay 
for  It  a  S40-a-we€k  worker  In  England  worka 
one  full  week  out  of  each  month  to  pay  his 
taxes.  They  caU  It  "austerity"— a  better 
word  would  be  "dlsllltislonment."  He  has  seen 
prices  go  up.  the  standard  of  living  go  down, 
production  and  quality  of  goods  lowered. 
And  he  has  seen  his  leaders  having  to  aak 
the  United  States  for  additional  ftmds.  on  top 
of  the  billions  this  "capitalistic"  country  has 
already  given  them— that  they  may  continue 
their  disastrous  efforts  to  prove  the  state  U 
better  able  to  run  the  citizen's  Ule  than  the 
citizen  himself. 

Yet,  despite  this  evidence,  there  are  poli- 
ticians here  who  would  like  to  foist  this 
kind  of  government  upon  otir  people.  Every 
thinking  man  and  woman  will  resist  such 
efforts  toward  statism,  no  matter  by  what 
high  sounding  name  it  may  be  called. 

Are  we  so  blind  to  our  present  dangers 
that  we  will  allow  our  Government  to  get 
so  much  out  of  the  control  of  the  people 
that  it  will  be  to  late  to  correct  or  remedy 
the  situation— or  is  it  time  for  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence? 


The  Twentieth  Kansas  Regiment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

<»■  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
all  States  are  proud  of  the  record  made 
by  their  native  sons  in  the  time  of  war. 
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&5Utt  are  jmrtkulaiiy  proud  of  the 
th    ■'«"«-f    RTglBt"*    In    the 
apHiteh-AiEeilcmn  War. 

Httinllj  this  f amoQs  rcdmcnt  hdd  Its 
ftfUeth  reunion.  On  xhat  occasion  Col. 
Doa  C.  Little,  son  of  Col.  E  C.  Utile,  a 
Member  of  Ccasraa  and  who 
tiaii  great  rulttit  k»  the 
PMliWitiw,  cave  a  anrt  fiptrtng  ad- 
dress. 

-  idreaa  foOovs: 
rrf  tkat  Oeiobcr  uiMittmiim  h»v 

Ocaval  glwiihiiwrr    to  4>cak  to  yoa  todaf. 

I  know  bow  mudi,  m  •  g>n— n  and  m  an 
oM   mMIv.   k*    vottM   Have    •n)oT*d    ttUa 


ftnt  tlBM  I  erer  taw  OenanJ 
«M  la  Hortli  AXrkai  \u  Jua*  o< 
I  WM  CO*  of  140  oAnn.  half 
haU  Iferttlib.  who  w«r«  laolaUd  oo  Um  top 
at  a  aiountaln  •ome  mL'es  out  of  Alf^ra. 
wbera  we  w«r«  planaing  tlia  atthodi  of 
military  ji  1 1  MTiiatnt  w«  w«r«  to  as*  to  Sicily 
aftM  w«  had  Jolaad  tte  tovaiiaa  dtvlilOM  to 
vbleh  w*  were  to  be  attached. 

8*««al  ai(bu  bafoe*.  froa  oar  mountain 
top  w  bad  watcbad  tba  damaa  ptaoM 
tba  dty  of  Alglara  where 
had  bla  beadquartcts. 
.  without  warning.  w« 
IBM  tbe  pt*— '*«»g  loon  and  General 
■pofea  to  «•  at  ■111  Icticth.  In 
ba  polBtad  out  that  u  the  first 
amid  Bllttary  admlnlstratars  of  liberated 
terrtwey  to  Slefly  oaracttnM  would 
tbe  paepla  In  uuauwiuered  Burope 
tbey  eoald  eapiet  frocn  ua. 
Tbat  nadv  tba  raKlrta  tbe  people  csiaicd 
for  the  aiata:  tpidar  our  goecruaaota  the 
for  tbe  people  tTnder  our  ■ys- 
the  btimane  tti^ity  tf  tbe  tn<SlTldual 
We  were  to  make  tbe 
tbat  difference  Tbe  llt::t 
of  gtcUy  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
regime.  In  rubatance.  he  said.  "Tbey 
are  ttttle  foOu.    Treat  them  r1«bt  " 

rroas  what  be  aud.  I  eoold  aae  that 
tbe  uniform  of  thla  prcifwiloiial  acddk 
tbe  heart  at  a  Kanaaa  farm  boy.  who  would 
never  foeget  bla  own  people.  Thla  general 
waa  not  tarrured  by  conflicting  Ideologlea. 
na  OBly  Idealogy  was  the  practical  Amcrtcaa 
Meal  of  floearaaient  tbat  we  in  tbe  Middle 
Weat  know  ao  welL 

I  thought.  Is  a  eomaMBdtag  gn- 
baa  not  loot  tbe  coauBoa  tooeb  of 
praMaa.  and  who  wfB  not  forget 
bla  old  coatradea  tn  arm*. 

aa  I  listened  to  OeTteral  ■aenhowvr.  of 
aNIema.  Kane,  my  thowghta  tamed  to  a 
dtaaar  tn  r^niaa  CUy  that  OoMpaay  B  of 
the  Tweetlttb  Kanaae  had  glvaa  for  me  the 
before  I  went  on  actlre  duty.  I  re- 
FTank  Oewald'i  ctory  of  how  tn 
IIM  aaotber  oAoer  from  AMlene.  Kaoa..  Lt. 
Cq^  Id  Uctle.  bad  loM  the  aoeo  of  hia  bat- 
talion that  Che  FUlptnoa  wave  UtUe  fotka. 
tbat  they  were  not  to  blaaie.  aad  to  treat 
them  right. 

vOflB^BB^HBHB   HSBB^^U*       A    BOD9    W   CHK    vpvSK 

to  you  at  Kkme  future  time. 
For  myself  nothing  tsa  eear  pleased  me 

father^  old  (inairadto  la  anaa.    Today  we 
roUbach  thepagasofia— oey  lerbalf  aeea- 

go  ttoopiag  past.  It  U  a«aln  tbe  q^rtag  «C 
IflW.  In  Cuba  aad  la  tba  PbUipplaes  easa 
oc  prtam  bedB-^aenaa  the  aea 
•re  praying  for  deltseranee.    Wa  de- 


fantry.    Tbey  noee  oa  to 
spend  tbe  stixamcr  there 


and 


tbe 


board  the  tranaports 


long  voyage  Ui  tbe  flret 
war.  Tbey  amr*  at  Honolulu,  and  in  De- 
cember we  see  them  arrive  in  Uanila.  Their 
CbrtatmM  to  spea*  at  the  La  Roaa  Barracka. 

We  see  tbeoi  move  oa  to  the  Oghttng  line; 
we  sec  their  entry  into  Calooean:  the  ad- 
■^«f^  ^  the  railroad;  the  eroasmg  of  the 
Tulllaa  ItlTer:  tbelr  engagetnenu  at  Polo. 
Il^^ta.  Maralao,  and  the  short,  Aeroe  flgbt- 
Ing  at  Gulgaito.  We  see  them  Cake  Haloloa. 
the  inaurgent's  capital.  Tbey  advance 
agalnat  Caliuaptt  wliare  Joe  Scott  and  others 
ware  wouDde<L  We  see  the  crossing  f  the 
Bk>  Grande,  famed  in  song  and  atory.  Tbey 
take  Cie  town  o<  Santo  Tom**  and  force 
their  «  '.%  liito  S.in  Fernando  and  Bacalor. 
We  see  ibe;x  repulses  of  tbe  enemy  attacas  on 
San  Fernando.  We  see  them  return  to  Ma- 
nila and  enforce  military  government  la 
that  area.  ^ 

The  enemy  is  defeated  everywhere.  Tbe 
fighting  IS  o^r.  They  board  Uie  transport 
Tartmr.  Tbey  stop  at  Hong  Kong  Tbey 
atop  IB  Japan  at  Tokohama  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  raglaent  go  to  Tokyo.  Almoet 
half  a  aaBtary  before  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  we  see  the  rstWB  ot  the  regiment  to 
the  ccsnunental  Lnttad  fltatse  aa  the  ftr»t  of 
this  Hatlonii  uHrseae  eooqtieron  of  taeelfn 

Again,  the  eurtaln  rlaes— the  flaci  are  in 
tbe  windows  and  the  fotk  are  tn  the  street. 
the  bands  play,  the  crowds  begin  to  cheer, 
-the  Twsatieth.  tbe  Twentieth,  the  Kansas 
bmya  are  here."  and 

■  By  ycnder  daik^etalned  Mousse  and  suiu 

of  duaty  brown. 
The  ra««ady  men  from  Ksnsae  again  have 
ctame  to  town." 
-The  Twentieth  Ksnsae  waa  fortunate  In 

opportunity  and  heroic  in  action  and  has 
won  a  permanent  place  in  tbe  hearts  of  a 
grateful  people."  wrltee  tbe  Preatdent  of  the 
United  Statee. 

Today,  what  survivor  of  this  regiment  can 
fall  to  raspood  to  that  memory  og  90  years 

i«o7 

And  what  son  or  daughter  of  this  regiment 
can  faU  to  bum  with  pride  at  the  honor  and 
valor  of  their  sheet 

PUty  years  Is  a  kmg  time,  but  tbe  Republic 
baa  not  been  ungraceful. 

"For  they  gave  them  of  the  com  land 

That  waa  of  puhUc  right 
As  much  as  two  strong  oien 

Could  plow  from  mom  to  night 
And  tbey  made  a  aKJldm  Image 

And  set  it  up  oa  hlgb 
ited  there  it  stands  until  this  day 

To  witness  If  I  Ue." 

In  every  war  tliere  are  outstanding  acts  of 
valor. 

Theraaopylae  bad  her  mi  sis  agar  of  defeat. 
The  Alaawhad  none. 

HoaMT  aang  Arhllles  Into  90  centuries  of 
leaosm  and  yet  the  Twentieth  Kansas  has 
Its  own  feat  of  arms,  performed  as  It  was. 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  that 
eqtials  any  performed  by  thoee  old  beroee  of 
and  story.    The  reghaaac 


-Ttot  river's  nmning  deep  and  red 

The  laland  Uea  before 
Mow  to  there  oae  of  all  ibis  boat 
Will  dare  to  veature  o  er 


"For  not  alone  the  river's  sweep 

Might  akafce  a  brave  otoa  quad 
The  foe  are  oa  the  other  side 
Thalr  ahoU  oooae  fast  as  hall. 


Laedy  caUs  for  voluntesea.    The 


In 
In  aa  the  Twentleih 


they  are  mustered 

Volunteer  In- 


*Xlod  hstpuBlf  «k 

Ws  May  not  hope  to  win 

Mow.  to  there  any  of  the  host 
Will  to  ventwe  la. 


-Their  valley  Saabes  sharp  and  strong 

By  all  the  salata  I  trow 
There  never  yet  waa  soldier  born 
could  force  tbat  passage  now. 

"Thick  tilew  the  smclu  across  the  stream 

And  faster  flash  the  flame 
The  water  splaabed  In  hissing  Jets 
As  ball  and  bullet  came 

"Tet  onward  pushsd  the  swimmers 
Both  stem  and  trndtsmayed 

With  a  thouaa.  -i  foes  before 

And  none  betmiU  lo  aid. 

"There  rose  a  warning  cry  behlx>d 

A  Jorous  shout  before 
The  current's  strong — the  way  is  long 

They'll  never  reach  the  shore. 

"High  flew  tbe  spri  y  above  tbelr  beads 

Tel  onward  still  they  bore 
Mldet  ebfer  an  J  shout,  and  answering  yell 

Aad  shot  and  cannon  roar. 

"Mow  by  the  holy  eroas  I  swear 

Since  earth  and  sea  begi^ 

Was  never  such  a  daring  deed 

bsayed  by  mortal  man." 

Tss  frcm  the  tanks  of  thto  regiment  are 
gddle  White  and  Trsmbley  who  «wam  the  Rio 
Grande. 

And  iirlnkled  on  its  further  bank  a  touch 
of  Kansaa  sand 

R.>c«ntly  at  the  commander's  dinner  of 
the  Amselcaa  Lsglon  at  Wichita — as  the  dis- 
MBgalikad  guests  were  preseuted  the  sudl- 
ence  applauded  but  remained  seated. 

Plnally  the  last  gucat.  a  member  of  th^ 
reglaeot  who  has  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  was  Introduced.  Then  the  *h'..le 
audience  rose  to  lt«  feet  and  applauded  for 
several  mlnutea.  Artcrwarcis  when  BiU 
Trembley  was  being  Intenrtewed  he  said:  "I 
a  h:!e  river  ar.d  they  gave  me  a 
."  And  I  thought  of  tbe  fam<.us  in- 
terview between  Mapoleon  and  Goethe  and 
of  bow  Napoleon  said:  "Herr  Goethe.  I  have 
told  you  of  my  life,  tell  me  of  yours."  And 
Herr  Goethe  replied:  °'8lre.  I  have  only  a 
little  garden. " 

From  the  ranks  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas 
hava  coma  no  fotir-star  generals  or  Presidents 
of  tba  United  States.  But  this  regiment  has 
its  little  garden  of  valor — It  has  two  private 
soldiers  who  won  the  Congreeslonal  Medal  of 
Honor  over  50  years  ago  by  deed  of  valor, 
second  to  none,  in  the  military  history  ot 
this  Republic.  And  recently  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  himself  an  old  soldier 
at  some  note,  said  in  presenting  ti\e  Con- 
giMsMisI  Medal  of  Honor:  "I  would  rather 
have  this  medal  than  be  President." 

TO  say  "I  was  a  soldier  of  the  Twentieth 
y»w«  tn  tbe  PhUipplnes."  as  your  fore- 
fathers said.  "1  wore  the  black  cockude.  the 
badge  of  the  Continental  Army  with  Wash- 
tagcon  at  Valley  Forge";  and  as  your 
said.  "I  was  with  Grant  and  the  Army  of 
riitosasi  at  the  WUdemesa";  or  as  your  sons 
and  grandaons  say.  "I  was  in  tbe  Thirty-flfth 
DIvlston  at  the  Argonne":  or  "I  was  with 
Truman  in  Battery  O":  and  "I  served  with 
Blsenhower  in  North  Africa  and  Italy  and 
Oermany." 

That  is  honor  enough  for  any  man  in  one 
lifetime.  But  they  tell  us  there  Is  an  end 
to  all  things  mortal. 

than  half  a  centtiry  has  come  and 
since  the  advance  guard  of  this  fannnw 
loflment  crass sd  their  last  great  river  aiid 
passed  in  review  before  the  great  wtilte 
throae  ss  all  good  soldiers  do. 

te  ttat  adeaaee  guard  were.  "McTaggart. 
Alford.  BllDCt.  aad  a  ftle  of  67  that  stand 
gtiard  forever  on  tbe  battlements  of  heaven." 

A  tew  more  wtnters  and  only  tbe  thinned 
and  vanishing  rear  column  of  the  Twentieth 
win  be  lingering  on  this  side  of  the 
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The  time  will  soon  come  for  that  rear 
column  to  mount  guard  with  their  com- 
rades on  the  ramparts  of  the  sky. 

The  bugle  that  calls  this  reglmenU  as- 
sembly will  soon  be  heard  on  the  other  shore. 
For  more  than  50  years  the  grim  reaper 
has  relentlessly  been  taking  his  loll  from  the 
ranks  of  this  regiment.  Now  as  the  survivors 
advance  into  the  twilight  of  this  life,  let 
them  remember  of  their  departed  comrades, 
that  In  the  highest  moment  of  their  lives 
they  were  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
"body  of  this  death"  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
descrll)ed  his  prison. 

Let  tnem  remember  as  Ezeklel  prophesied. 
"Tiiere  was  a  noise  and  behold  a  shaking 
•  •  ■>  and  the  bones  came  together  and 
the  breath  came  Into  them,  and  they  lived, 
and  stood  again  upon  their  feet,  an  exceed- 
ingly great  Brmy." 

How  often  this  has  occurred  before  no  man 
knows.  By  the  quiet  Nile  are  the  pyramids 
of  kings  who  ruled  an  empire.  Today  the 
enpires  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  are  only  a 
grazing  ground  for  nomad  shepherds.  Car- 
thage. Rcm#.  and  Byzantium  are  only  pleas- 
anfr  scu.ids  to  romantic  ears. 

The  empire  Spain  conquered  from  Cuba  to 
the  PhlUFpines  has  long  since  fallen  apart. 

The  empire  that  conquered  King  PnUlip's 
Spain  Is  dying,  and  already  from  Its  ashes, 
rises  a  union  of  free  nations. 

They  tell  us  that  some  day  tbe  luster  of 
our  stripes  may  fade,  our  silver  stars  may 
dim.  that  the  hallowed  flag  may  crumble 
Into  dust,  and  the  graves  of  the  Nation's  dead 
oecome   lO-acre  fields. 

Some  day  the  ghosts  of  their  old  comrades 
in  arms  and  the  splrlU  of  the  men  who 
fought  beyond  both  seas  will  march  to  the 
muffled  beat  of  soundless  drums  in  the  last 
funeral  procession  of  the  last  soldier  of  the 
Twentieth  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry. 

We  have  thli  day  the  splendid  honor  of 
saluting  the  survivors  of  the  most  famous  of 
Kansas  regiments. 

Yes,  there  Is  an  end  to  all  things  mortal, 
but  as  long  as  history  Is  written  In  Kansas 
our  people  will  remember  thU  regiment. 

Time  cannot  stale  nor  cuatom  wither  that 
Infinite  variety  of  holy  memories  that  cluster 
round  the  battle-scarred  flags  that  the  Twen- 
tieth KansDS  brought  back  from  America's 
first  overseas  war  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
over  50  years  ago. 


Need  for  Strengthening  the  United  Nations 
and  Establishing  a  Rule  of  Law  Be- 
tween Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLV*N1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 
Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  of 
J.  "T.  Sanders,  legislative  counsel,  the 
National  Grange,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  need  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  and 
establi.-^hlng  a  rule  of  law  between  na- 
tions—House  Concurrent  Resolution  64— 
October  13,  1949: 

1.  Progress  of  man  in  freeing  himself  from 
fear  of  other  men.  from  turmoU.  uncertain- 
ties, and  wars,  has.  throughout  history,  been 
made  bv  tiie  establishment  of  law  and  Its 
enforcement.  Urst  in  local  groups  and  tribes 


and  later  to  larger  and  larger  aggregations  of 
people.  This  growth  oi  law  and  order  lias 
largely  paralleled  the  expansion  of  size  of 
nations.  People  now  clearly  recognize' that 
they  would  have  no  peace,  no  security  in  their 
homes  and  property  if  they  did  not  have  rec- 
ognized laws,  and  law  Interpretation  and  en- 
forcements In  villages,  wards,  and  cities.  The 
same  holds  for  the  group  that  constitutes 
counties,  parishes,  states,  provinces,  and 
similar  legal  areas  of  the  world's  nations  as 
well  as  for  nations  aa  a  whole.  When  the 
national  borders  are  reached,  however,  the 
world  has,  up  to  now,  been  compelled  to  live 
under  conditions  that  recognize  no  well- 
deflned  agency  responsible  for  the  formula- 
tion, interpretation,  and  enforcement  of  law. 
This  means  that  beyond  the  borders  of  tbe 
worlds  nations  either  chaos  or  might  rules, 
that  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  the  rule  of  might, 
is  still  the  dominant  and  the  ultimate  means 
of  settling  the  deep-seated  fundamental  dis- 
putes Ijetween  nations. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  world  has  long  faUed 
to  recognize  or  to  agree  that  the  only  substi- 
tute for  might  as  a  means  of  settling  conflicts 
between  nations  U  established  equitable 
world  laws  fairly  interpreted  and  enforced, 
has  for  centuries  been  the  worlds  greatest 
tragedy  Especially  has  this  been  a  tragedy 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  During  these 
50  years  the  world  has  moved  headlong  into 
greater  uncertainty  and  ultimately  toward 
chaos  and  self-destruction  solely  because 
there  has  Ijeen  no  recognized  rule  of  law 
between  and  among  nations.  The  world  has 
undoubtedly  come  to  the  predicament  of 
either  accepting  accelerated  chaos  or  the 
establishment  of  law  between  nations  fairly 
Interpreted  and  enforced.  There  does  not 
appear  any  midway  course  between  these  two 
alternatives. 

3.  The  National  Orange,  at  .ts  1948  annual 
session  last  November,  passed  the  following 
important  resolution  on  this  subject: 

"We  are  convinced  that  our  policy  should 
be  one  of  wholehearted  support  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  we  should  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  build  it  and  strengthen  it  as  an 
instrument  of  peace.  A  strengthened  United 
Nations  would  undoubtedly  provide  a  legis- 
lative body  to  enact  laws  related  to  world 
peace,  with  some  practical  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  weighted  representation,  a  world  court 
to  Interpret  the  law,  and  a  world  police  force 
to  enforce  it.     We  recommend: 

•'(I)  That  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  securing  such  revision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  It 
strength  commensurate  with  Its  task. 

"(2)  That  the  veto  be  modified  so  as  to 
limit  it  to  actions  wtiich  clearly  relate  to  the 
internal  affairs  and  sovereignty  of  nations. 

"(3)  That  consideration  be  given  to  mak- 
ing the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a  legislative  body  provided  that  some 
practical  and  equitable  system  of  weighted 
representation  can  be  developed. 

"(4)  That  consideration  be  given  to  estab- 
lishing a  world  Judiciary  system  with  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction,  applying  laws  to  indi- 
viduals found  to  be  violating  the  program  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  due  regard  to  pro- 
tecting the  sovereignty  of  nations. 

"(5)  That  an  international  police  force  be 
established  with  a  program  of  armament 
limitation  subject  to  international  Inspec- 
tion and  commensurate  In  any  country  with 
the  preservation  of  world  order. 

"(6)  That  untU  we  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  the  peace,  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  be  limited  to  those 
matters  related  to  world  peace  and  security." 
4.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  end  sought  by 
this  Grange  resolution  closely  agrees  with 
that  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64. 
The  resolution  of  the  Grange,  however,  does 
not  specify  the  type  of  world  organization 
or  means  needed  to  sUengthen  tbe  United 


Nations  and  to  establish  a  greater  extent  of 
world  law.  and  law  Interpretation  and  en- 
forcement. We  therefore  heartily  endorse 
the  basic  alms  of  the  resolution  but  cannot 
either  endorse  or  oppose  the  proposed  at- 
tainment of  it  through  a  federated  type  of 
world  government. 

5.  If  It  Is  OUT  determined  national  policy 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  hasten  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Grange  iielieves  that  constant  progress  to- 
ward this  aim  can  t>e  made  through  the 
current  sessions  of  the  United  Nations.  Bit 
by  bit.  if  we  as  a  nation  consistently  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  move  to- 
ward this  goal,  it  is  our  conviction  that  real 
progress  toward  an  effective  respected  world 
government  can  lie  made.  As  stated  In  the 
Grange  resolution  above,  we  want  to  empha- 
size that  we  Ijclleve  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  In  securing  such  revi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  it  strength  commensu- 
rate with  its  task. 

8.  We  believe  that  whatever  form  the 
world  govenunent  may  take  that  entry  into 
such  a  world  organization  should  be  opened 
to  all  nations  alike,  and  that  some  equlUbis 
system  of  giving  weighted  representation  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  or- 
ganization to  the  member  nation*  should  be 
worked  out  and  Incorporated  Into  the 
Charter. 

7.  In  cloalng,  I  would  like  to  emphaalne 
that  we  believe  that  our  Nation  has  a  unique 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  developing 
the  United  Nations  from  a  world  organlaa- 
tlon  characterized  by  many  frustrations  to 
one  of  effective  limited  laws,  and  to  an  or- 
ganization that  win  Inspire  respect  and  obe- 
dience of  these  laws  by  member  nations. 
We  thank  the  committee  for  giving  us  thU 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  this 
very  Important  jjroblem  confronting  til  ot 
us  individually  and  all  mankind. 


A  &  P  Tea  Co.  Secret  Discounts  Cause 
_  Criminal  Indictment  Against  the  Bor- 
den Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bor- 
den Milk  Co.  et  al.  were  Indicted  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  July  30. 
1948.     It   is   alleged   that   this   concern 
granted  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
and  other  national  chain  stores  secret 
rebates.    The  Indictment  is  as  follows : 
In  the  District  Court  of  the  Uwitxd  Statm 
FOR  the  Northern   District   or  Illinois. 
Eastern  Division— United  States  or  Amer- 
ica, Plaintitf,   Against  the   Borden   Co.; 
H    H.  Inclehart;    O.  N.  Koenig,  Detend- 
ANTS— Criminal    Case    No.    48ER-362     (15 
U.  S.  C.  Sec  13a),  Filed  Jult  30,  1948 

indictment 
The  grand  Jury  charges: 
Count  1 
I.  Defendants 
1.  The  Borden  Co.  is  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  tbe  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  it-   principal   place  of 
business  In  New  York,  N.  Y.     Said  corpora- 
tion, l-.ereinafter  referred  to  as  "Borden,"  la 
hereby  Indicted  and  made  a  defendant. 
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I.  T1i«  Mi« 
|M««  tM«n  4^'.-- 
orttor«d.  or  done  by  Um  u« 

tflr«e«or«  ol  mUI  ourporktUm.  . ^   •   >: 

oAeafs  or  agmu  mibmI  m  dolMUUnu  herein 
11   Itotur*  ot  Um  TnMte  and 

4  rr«sh  cow's  milk  and  er—m.  to 
■amcd  m  mi'd  form.  ar«  p«Tt«lMbl«  product* 
that  w*  Okovivd  M  rapMly  m  poMtbie  from  the 
cam  to  tlM  eoBMBMr  by  those  eng»««d  tn  the 
feOilBMa  otf  feVftmc  'i^d  aening  such  milk  and 

t.  Borden  la  engafed  in  the  bualneaa  of 
buying  aald  freah  coWa  milk  and  cream  In 
Wtoconaln  and  niinoU.  transportlnf  them  to 
tbt  ctty  of  Chicago.  111.,  and  selling  them  to 
•taras  in  Chicago  and  tta  raburba.  which  re- 
ggU  tbaM  to  eonaomar*.  Bordr-n  dell  vers  this 
miifc  and  mam  to  storaa  in  Chicago  in  from 
about  34  to  36  hours  aftar  It  has  received 
them  In  these  States. 

i.  Borden   receives   fresh   cow's   milk   and 
tfatljr  at  rseetrtng  stations   at   Uiks 
L}«ms.  and  Avalon  La  the  State  of 

Borden  transports  thla  milk  and 

to  the  city  of  Chicago.  111.,  eommln- 

gUng  them  with  milk  and  cream  purchased 
by  Borden  In  lUlnols.  About  one-half 
of  th»B  cermmlnfrled  milk  ar»d  cream  con- 
slsU  of  mUk  and  cream  tranaported  from 
other  States  into  minaU.  Tlie  eanmlnglad 
milk  and  commingled  cream  are  pasteurlaed. 
bottled,  and  delivered  by  Borden  for  reaale  to 
iMiOM  mm^amm*  la  the  ctty  d  Chicago  and 
Its  soburta,  tnetudlng  Tbs  Oreat  Atlantic  ft 
Pacific  Tba  Co.  (New  Jersey*,  a  Kew  Jersey 
oorporatlon.  the  Jewel  Tea  Co..  Inc..  a  Mew 
Tork  corporation,  and  competitors  of  aald 
eoDoaros.  Prom  day  to  day  there  Is  a  ron- 
ttnixna  flow  of  ftvld  milk  and  cream  from 
producers  (operators  of  dairy  fanaai  In  Statea 
other  than  Iliinots.  through  the  plant  and 
fartlltlss  at  Bordan.  to  the   said 


7.  The  purchase  and  raoalpt  ot  said  fluid 
milk  and  cream  In  States  other  than  nunola. 
lU  transportation  Into  the  State  of  Dllnols. 
and  Its  said  procsaaizig.  sale,  and  distribution 
tn  Chicago  and  Ita  •Oburbs  by  Borden  has 
aoDatltuted.  and  dc<cs  constitute.  Interstate 
tratfs  and  commerce  In  Outd  milk  and  cream 
betwasn  States  other  than  IlllnoU  and  the 
Stete  of  IlUnots. 

m   OfTense 

g.  soms  thns  prior  to  July  1.  1943.  which 
**mm^  la  unknown  to  this  grand  Jury,  defend- 
ant Borden.  In  the  coarse  at  the  aald  Inter- 
stata  eoHMMroa.  be^-ar^t  a  party  to  a  con- 
»*— — ^  eontraet  to  sail  frssh  pasuurlasd 
•ov^  »l!k  and  cteaa  to  tbs  Great  Atlantic 
*  raetllc  Tea  Co.  (Hew  Jarsay).  in  Chicago, 
m..  and  Its  auburbs.  by  the  terms  ot  whleh 
•OBtnct  BoMM  afrasd  to  pay  that  oom- 
a  eontlavtnff  aserst  pareantagr  rebate. 
It.   and    allowance    in    oooaideratlon 
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liar  to  their 
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tnuad   to 
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defsndaitia  kuew 
a  party  to  *«    ' 
the  life  of  •<■ 

tract  <lssrfimstsd   and 

(IISMTlwtnats  as  aforesaid      The 

la  a  vtoiatloo  of  sectlun  t.  as 

the  act  of  June  19.  ItM  (cb.  SM.  48  Stat. 

laaS.  15  use.  sec.  Hal.  commonly  known 

as  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

S  The  said  contract  was  psrforBMd  by  tha 
parties  thereto  Continuing  from  about 
July  1.  1942.  until  abo<it  March  1948.  Borden 
paid  the  Oreat  Atlantic  At  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
(Mew  Jersey),  a  secret  percentage  rebate, 
discount,  and  allowance,  at  the  percentage 
rates  hereinabove  stated,  which  pavmenu 
amounted  to  about  tdd.OOO  for  1943:  gllS.SOO 
for  1943:  91154)00  for  1944;  •ISS.OOO  for  1945; 
•170.000  for  1»4«:  and  9315.000  for  1947. 
IV.  Jurisdiction  and  Venue 

10.  The  said  contract  to  sell  was  performed, 
in  part,  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois, 
eastern  division.  PaymenU  of  said  secret 
percentage  discount,  rebate,  and  allowance 
were  made  by  Borden  to  the  Great  Atlantic 
A  Pacific  Tea  Co.  ( New  Jersey ) .  In  the  north- 
ern district  of  minola.  eastern  division. 

Comnt  1 

11.  Bach  and  every  allegation  contained  in 
this  indictment  numbered  I  through  7  Is 
hare  realleged  with  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  though  said  paragraphs  wars  here  set 
forth  in  full. 

I.  Offenss 

13.  Some  time  prtor  to  July  1.  1942  which 
time  is  unknown  to  this  grand  Jtiry.  defend- 
ant Borden.  In  the  course  of  the  said  inter- 
state commerce,  became  a  party  to  a  con- 
tinuing contract  to  sell  fresh  pasteurised 
cow's  milk  and  cream  to  Jewel  Tea  Co..  Inc.. 
In  Chicago.  Ill  .  and  lU  suburbs,  under  the 
of  whleh  contract  Bordan  agreed  to 
company  a  eontlnolnt  aaerat  per- 
dlseount,  and  aOovaiioe  In 

,  of  Jewel  Tea  Co..  bM..  eOBtinu- 

tng  to  purchase  milk  and  cream  from  Borden. 
Tha  said  secret  percentage  rebate,  discount, 
and  allowance  eras  9  percent  at  Borden  s  sales 
price  on  all  purchasss  by  Jewel  Tea  Co..  Inc.. 
from  about  July   1.   1942.  to  about  August 

1942.  It  eras  changed  to  10  parcant  about 
Augwt    1942.   to    lOVk    percent   about   AprU 

1943.  and  to  11  paroant  about  June  1947. 
Thereafter.  It  eontlnusd  to  bs  11  perosnt 
untU  about  March  1948.  The  said  oon- 
tract  dlscrinui^ted.  and  has  continued  to 
dtocrlminate.  against  eompatnors  o<  the  said 
Jewel  Tea  Co..  Inc  .  In  that  It  granted,  and 
trom  July  1.  1942.  until  about  March  1948. 

to  gmaC  a  ^laaouni.  rebate,  and 
to  said  aompany  oesr  and  above 
and  thereafter,  available  to  com- 
patttors  at  aald  aompaoy  tn  respect  o<  salsa 
of  rr.l'k  and  cream  of  like  grade,  quality,  and 
quanuty.    AU  defendanu  knew  at  the  time 
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o,  Foreman;    llaiilgft  A> 

i^.„. .-...atant  Attorney  Oanaral: 

Oaorge  B  Haddock.  Special  AsuUtant 
to  the  Attorney  General;  Otto  Kernar, 
Jr..  Dnlted  Statea  Attorney ;  Melville  C. 
WlUlams.  Special  AssUtant  to  the  At- 
torney Gcnaral;  Paul  V.  Ford.  Harry  H. 
Paris.  George  S.  Leonard.  WalUr  ▲. 
Bolinger.  Special  Attorneys. 


The  ladepeadeDt  Scieatiic  Laboratories 
Serve  the  Food  Indastry  and  tiia 
Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroama 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  less  publicized  but  vitally  Impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people  is  made  by 
the  independent  scientific  laboratories 
throughout  the  Nation  which  serve  the 
food  Industry. 

These  laboratories  carry  on  food  re- 
search, analysis  of  food  products  and 
food  containers  for  contamination  or 
toxic  effect,  plant  inspection  to  Insure 
sanitary  conditions,  and  many  other  re- 
search activities  relating  to  food  and  its 
production. 

Dr.  Roger  W.  Truesdail.  of  the  Trues- 
dail  Laboratories.  Inc..  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif .  recently  presented  the  following 
excellent  review  which  outlines  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Independent  scien- 
tific laboratories  of  America: 

THX  nvosrcNDnrr  scmmnc  LABoaiToaxxs 
sonrs  THS  rooo  muowsT 

The  Independent  scientific  laboratories  In 
this  country  are  an  Integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional aeoaemy  and  are  vigorous  exponents  of 
the  American  system  and  of  the  principlea  at 
private  entsrprlae.  As  oommarcial  or^mlaa- 
tAona.  thay  are  dedicated  to  assist  the  da- 
valopmant  of  Amarlcan  Industry  and  make 
spedflc  eontrtbutlona  to  the  communities  tn 
which  thay  ara  kMatad. 

At  present  there  are  approximately  300  such 
laboratories  staffed  with  over  5.000  scieutlsU. 
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the  parsonnel;  and  U  ha*  U.s  •cisuiiftc 
know-how.  If  ths  rsssarch  problem  is 
temporary  in  naturs.  ths  sponsor  will  ftnd 
this  type  of  organization  to  be  the  roost  eco- 
nomical place  to  conduct  his  research.  When 
hla  research  problem  is  completed,  his  ex- 
pense ceases.  The  sponsor  has  to  make  no 
investment  in  personnel  or  equipment.  He 
can  terminate  the  work  whenever  he  wants 
to  He  can  start  new  problems  on  short 
notice,  and  he  can  have  his  work  done  by 
people  who  are  trained  In  doing  research  and 
making  Investigations  with  the  objective  of 
a  practical  application  of  the  findings. 

Thla  latter  viewpoint  and  experience  Is 
most  important.  We  have  seen  some  proc- 
esses and  products  developed  In  the  pur- 
suit of  pure  scientific  research,  which  at  first 
appeared  to  be  the  answer  to  a  sponsors 
prayer.  However,  they  could  not  be  utUlzed 
or  marketed  because  they  were  uneconomical. 
In  the  case  of  the  process,  it  was  theoreti- 
cally sound  and  demonstrable  In  the  labora- 
tory but  in  pilot  plant  or  commercial -scale 
production,  certain  "bugs"  showed  up.  such 
as  low  yields  or  uneconomical  operating 
costs  Whde  with  products,  the  ingredients 
selected  were  too  costly  to  produce  a  finished 
item  with  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer. 
After  all,  the  development  of  a  superior  pro- 
duct is  of  little  commercial  value  to  the 
client,  if  it  cannot  be  produced  and  marketed 
at  a  price  the  consumer  is  able  and  wUling  to 

The  independent  scientific  laboratories 
have  served  and  are  serving  the  food  In- 
dustry in  many  ways.  Some  of  the  more 
common  ones  are  classified  below: 

1.  Research  and  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes  and  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing products; 

2.  Quality  control  of  production: 

3    Special  trouble-shooting  problems: 

4.  Product  llabUlty  cases  and  technical 
testimony: 

5.  Establishment  of  label  claims,  repre- 
sentation before  regulatory  agencies  and 
preparation  of  proposals  for  seals  of  accept- 
ance;        y\ 

6.  Scoring  and  standardization  of  finished 

products. 

7.  Plant  inspections  of  sanitary  conditions: 

8.  Study  of  the  toxicologlcal  aspects  ol 
foods: 

9.  Problems  relating  to  agriculture  as  per- 
taining to  food  production;  and 

10.  Utilleation  of  byproducts  and  dispoaal 
of  waste  products. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  this  paper  we 
shall  consider  a  few  case  reports  and  ex- 
periences of  our  own  laboratories  as  weU  as 
others  kindly  reported  to  me  by  colleaguea 
of  that  Nation-wide  professional  group  of 
independent  scientific  laboratories  known  as 
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Mvsf»l  yssri  hhu  wt^su  ht  Mid,  tim«ll  bu*i^ 
nsssss  should  sngags  ths  tsrflcss  ot  prup< 
arly  qualified  Uboratorlsa  to  assist  thsm  In 
research.  Today  60  percent  of  all  com* 
modules  which  are  manufactured  and  sold 
did  not  exUt  in  their  present  form  28  years 
ago  and  I  predict  that  In  10  years.  26  percent 
of  all  products  manufactured  and  sold,  will 
be  those  not  even  existing  today." 

Organoleptic  panel  scoring  Is  one  of  the 
effective  research  tools  used  by  laboratories 
today.  The  value  of  this  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  precision  and  reproductlblllty  at- 
tained. Quantitative  evaluation  of  appear- 
ance, aroma,  color,  flavor,  and  texture  of  food 
products  has  been  correlated  to  a  high  de- 
gree with  actual  constuner  acceptance  as  de- 
termined by  suitable  constuner  surveys.  Al- 
though advertising,  method  of  distribution, 
packaging,  and  appearance  may  be  of  para- 
mount Importance  in  the  initial  sales  of  a 
food,  repeat  sales  depend  upon  consumer 
preference. 

One  food  producer  who  was  marketing  a 
highly  competitive  canned  food  found  that 
Initial  sales  were  satisfactory  but  repeat  sales 
were  poor.  An  organoleptic  panel  test  re- 
vealed that  one  spice  Ingredient  In  the  prod- 
duct  imported  a  flavor  which  made  the  prod- 
uct unacceptable  to  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  panel.  The  producer  stated  that  his 
production  superintendent,  who  had  de- 
veloped the  product,  insisted  that  he  liked 
the  particular  flavor  and  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  the  consumers  wouldn't  like  it, 
too.  But  they  didn't.  The  offending  In- 
gredient was  removed  from  the  formula  and 
in  dve  time  sales  Increased. 

Accelerated  storage  tfsts  are  easy  to  con- 
duct, but  are  overlooked  by  many  producers 
of  new  food  products.  They  are  so  anxious 
to  get  Into  the  market,  they  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  might  happen  to  their  new 
"baby"  under  adverse  shelf-llie  conditions 
A  producer  had  his  plant  In  a  part  of  the 
country  where  relatively  low  temperatures 
prevailed  during  most  of  the  year.  He  hadn't 
stopped  to  realize  that  his  product  was  going 
Into  areas  where  relatively  high  year-around 
temperatures  prevailed.  The  flavor  changes 
which  developed  in  his  merchandise  in  these 
areas  made  it  unacceptable.  A  heavy 
financial  loss  resulted  through  replacement 
of  the  product  after  he  had  properly  stabi- 
lized it. 

The  quality  control  of  production  generally 
involves  both  the  raw  ingredients  and  the 
finished  food  product.  Severe  have  been  the 
economic  losses  when  this  control  has  been 
nef^lected.  Cases  cf  such  are  legion  and  many 
are  specifically  within  your  knowledge.  Large 
companies  maintain  their  own  laboratories. 
However,  the  smaller  food  producers  have 
available  the  services  of  the  Independent 
laboratory  which  can  conduct  the  required 
laboratory  work  or  can  supervise  or  staff  a 
small  laboratory  at  the  producer's  plant. 

Another  phase  of  this  work  Involves  the 
responsiblUty  vested  in  the  Independent  lab- 
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attention  are  roost  srousiAg.  Hovsvar,  claiwa 
by  consuroers  of  contamlnatad  foods  and 
beverages  have  ofun  b«en  substantlatsd  by 
laboratory  examinations.  Portions  of  ro- 
dents. Insects,  lubricating  grecse,  nuts.  bolu. 
and  many  other  foreign  materials  have  been 
Identified. 

The  sequel  to  the  above  may  t)e  court  ap- 
pearances to  provide  technical  testimony. 
Such  legal  services  often  are  sought  In  other 
matters  Involving  the  food  Industry,  but  un- 
related to  consumer  claims  for  damage. 

Within  recent  years  greater  emphasis  haa 
been  placed  upon  the  preventive  service  of 
the  laboratory  In  carrying  on  periodic  plant 
Inspections  of  sanitary  conditions.  It  would 
seem  advisable  that  the  staff  member  assigned 
for  this  work  should  have  a  background  of 
Industrial  bacteriology  and  food  technology. 
The  recommendations  of  such  an  Inspector 
may  Involve  such  matters  as  adequate  rodent 
and  pest  control,  proper  water  treatment, 
suitable  refrigeration,  plant  clean-up  pro- 
cedures, the  proper  use  of  germicides  and 
cleaners  and  good  over-all  production  pro- 
cedures. Carrying  out  such  recommenda- 
tions has  been  of  great  value  to  many  of  the 
food  Industry.  The  proverbial  ounce  of  pre- 
vention Is  Just  as  true  here  as  it  Is  In  other 
matters. 

Recent  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
study  of  certain  toxlcological  aspects  of  foods 
by  one  of  the  independent  laboratories.  Ani- 
mal experimentation  haa  been  employed  in 
studying  the  safety  of  the  use  of  chlorine 
dioxide  in  the  bleaching  and  maturation  of 
flour  to  supplant  the  nitrogen  trichloride 
process  which  has  been  in  use  for  the  past 
generation  or  so.  While  the  nitrogen  tri- 
chloride treatment  has  never  been  shown,  at 
least  to  date,  to  produce  toxic  results  In  man 
despite  the  most  elaborate  attempts  to  Induce 
It,  Its  adverse  effects  on  other  species,  espe- 
cially the  dog,  has  resulted  In  Its  prohibition. 
The  chlorine  dioxide  treatment  has  been 
found  to  be  completely  Innocuous. 

The  use  of  chemical  agents  in  foods  aa 
preservatives,  antioxidants,  emulsifying 
agents,  etc..  has  expanded  considerably  In 
recent  years.  One  Independent  laboratory 
has  been  studying  the  toxicologlcal  aspect 
of  polyoxyethylene  derivatives  when  used  as 
softening  agents  in  bread.  The  result  of  this 
work  was  reported  at  hearings  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  designed  to 
determine  the  acceptability  of  such  soften- 
ing agents  in  the  definition  and  standard  for 

bread. 

Another  independent  laboratory  investi- 
gation Involved  a  study  of  bactericidal  and 
fungicidal  agents  Incorporated  In  paper  pulp 
and  coating  to  inhibit  bacterial  growth.  The 
possibility  of  imparting  inj'^rlcus  properties 
to  foods  wrapped  In  such  materials  Is  of  great 
importance. 


ill 
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The  rmcmnt  dl«o»«rT  at  tOBtrttf  all«t*<l  to 
tew  rMUlted  trom  tb*  «n  of  Mtt 
t«tca  by  cmrdlac  patients  oa 
bM  led  to  tb«  lnv««tlsstloo  b^  an  tndepeiMl- 
•nt  labormtory  of  tHU  tubject  from  tte  pomt 
of  ▼!««  or  tb«  relation  betveco  Xhm  WMUum 
iMd/or  iiiiiMitiini  IttH  of  the  diet  and  tb* 
todetty  of  MipplH&cntaJ  Uthiura  or  poUa- 
Blum. 

One  of  the  moat  luHiillin  reaeych  pro)- 
•cta  being  carried  on  hj  an  tntfipMMlCBt 
laboratory  group  Involvea  a  eonsldaratkm  of 
!*■  oMaat  indttstry.  agrtcuJtive.  and  his 
Macowry.  tba  davaiopoMat  of  atomic 
•narsy.  Mora  than  balf  of  MM  approximately 
MOOJOOunO  P*opl«  in  the  vorld  today  do 
aoC  fM  anoagb  to  eat.  and  tbe  popolatloa 
to  ptMrlng  at  the  rate  of  about  90.000.000 
aacfa  y«ar.  Pood  produetkm  la  not  tncreaa- 
tng  M  faat  aa  population.  A  prime  need  of 
mankind  ta  a  greater  output  of  agricultural 
prodtKta. 

Altbougb  reaearch  vltb  tootopea  baa  not  as 
fat  brought  larger  food  yldda.  perhaps  tt  will 
In  time  Radlotootapes  of  a  score  of  ete- 
menu  tiseful  In  i^ant  and  animal  resesrch. 
•\ieh  as  carbon.  phoBptoarus.  sulfur,  cal- 
cium, and  potaasium.  today  arc  planttful  and 
biexpenslTe. 

The  fundamental  qtiestlon  of  agriculture  Is 
bow  plants  grow;  how  green  leaves,  tn  the 
process  of  pbotosyntbesls.  manufacture  car- 
bohydrates out  of  sunlight  and  the  carbon 
dioxide  In  tbe  air;  how  roots  pick  up  min- 
arala  and  organic  matter  from  the  soil:  how 
tbeaa  many  substances  are  distributed  In  and 
uaed  by  the  plant  In  Its  growth.  The  ma- 
jority of  such  questions  has  gone  unans'  ered 
bacausa  scientists  bare  bad  no  means  of  ob- 
aaniug  tbe  intricate  processes  and  the 
BBlnota  quantities  of  materials.  But.  the 
traear  technique  has  changed  this.  Por  ex- 
ample, using  radlolsotopaa.  obaervers  bare 
been  able  to  follow  through  tbe  aoll.  Into  tbe 
rooUata.  and  to  their  final  disposition  In  the 
plant,  minerals  such  as  dnc.  copper,  snd 
raangan^.  all  of  which  are  arallable  to  the 
planta  In  amounta  of  iaas  than  an  ounce  per 


Througb  this  new  Mla&ttfle  tool,  much 
tnformatlon  U  being  galaad  regarding  fer- 
tilizers and  thus  directly  the  production  of 
agrlculttiral  products  Another  phase  of  this 
reaearch  InTolves  tbe  general  recognition 
tbat  certain  minerals  in  extremely  small 
amounts  are  aaaanttal  for  animal  health. 
baTlng  a  regulatory  function  perhaps  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  rltamlns.  Tbe  bodily  re- 
quirements for  these  trace  elements  are  so 
minute  thst  their  function  cannot  be  studied 
with  ordinary  chemical  methods.  The  use 
of  radioisotopes  offers  untqtie  possibilities 
for  tba  Invastlgatlon  of  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  these  minerals  In  animal  metabolism. 
It  Is  sntldpated  that  these  studies  will  con- 
tribute to  Improved  animal  production,  as 
well  as  Improved  nutrition  for  man. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  brief  presentation  has 
Indicated  aome  of  tbe  services  being  rendered 
the  food  Industry  by  the  independent  sclen* 
tiflc  laboratories  tbrout(bout  this  land  and 
bow  they  may  mure  fuUy  be  of  service.  These 
laboratoriea  btflava  tbat  tbe  aplrlt  of  Inda- 
pendence  In  America  la  nacaasary  to  tba 
maintenance  of  our  democratic  way  of  life 
and  they  are  so  dedicated. 


Brazen  AaHcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 


Ol  Tnz  BOU8K  OP  RXPRBSCfTATIVaB 

Monday.  October  17,  1948 

Ifr.  LANE.     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 
t*  extend  my  remarlu.  I  wish  to  Include 


the  followtng  artlcfe   from   the  Boston 

Sunday  Post.  October  16.  1949: 

Raaa  om  Tusl  Wiw  UwrrxD  arrsTsa  Sooan — 

CocTmooM  iMauLSs  or  1 1  Tor  CoaumnMrTa 

Bsaa  THKia  Lack  ov  Baaracr  and  Dccbmct 
(By  Lester  Allen) 

Por  t  naonths  the  trial  of  11  top  leaders  of 
the  American  OuMtintot  Party  dragged  on 
In  tbe  Pederal  coortbotne  In  New  York  be- 
fore Judge  Harold  R  Medina,  attended  by 
some  of  tbe  most  brazen  antics  ever  under- 
taken In  an  American  courtroom. 

During  the  trial  the  public  has  virtually 
forgotten  what  the  Communists  had  done 
other  tban  that  they  had  sought  by  some 
means  to  overthrnw  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  What  the  public  remembered 
best  was  that  the  Communists  on  trial  had 
little  or  no  respect  for  American  law  or  Jus- 
tice, that  they  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  forbearance  by  a  ^ldge  who  was 
openly  Insulted  on  the  bench. 

And.  somehow,  In  sneering  at  American 
Justice,  the  Communist  defendants  had  done 
themselves  great  barm,  and  helped  to  make 
their  political  beliefs  and  their  party  so 
loathed  that  the  term  "Ked"  and  "Commu- 
nist" has  become  an  Insulting  epithet.  In- 
deed, great  American  educators  had  to  raise 
their  voices  In  proteat  against  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  Red  and  Communist  as  a  term  of 
opprobrium. 

Sl.aKAI>T    CONVICTSD 

Here  is  a  paradox  During  the  9  months 
of  the  trial,  tbe  outcome  of  which  would  be 
determmed  by  an  American  Jury,  tbe  Amer- 
ican public  had  already  tried  and  convicted 
the  Communists  tn  tbetr  own  minds.  While 
tba  law  of  the  land  went  through  pains- 
taking and  often  important  hair-splittings 
to  insure  complete  Justice  for  the  Communist 
dafendasts.  the  public  had  decided  that  they 
ware  guilty,  not  because  of  any  extensive 
knowledge  of  tbe  evidence  against  tbem.  but 
because  of  tbelr  behavior  In  court. 

The  indlctment!<  agatnat  them  said  that 
they  had  conspired  knowtagly  and  willfully 
to  advocate  and  teach  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  overthrowing  and  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence It  was  allei;ed  tbat  these  acts  of  con- 
spiracy were  In  violation  of  the  Smith  Act 
of  1»4G.  The  penalty  Is  up  to  10  years  In 
prison  and  fines  up  to  110.000. 

Had  the  Communists,  like  millions  of 
American  citizens,  accepted  the  court  and  the 
Jury  system  as  the  authority  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  the  Government's  contention  and 
the  delense  counterclaims,  the  public  at  large 
might  have  viewed  the  proceedings  with  tol- 
erance. But.  the  Communists  chose  to  deride 
the  court,  and  disqualify  the  J\irors.  Por  the 
first  time  In  many,  many  years  the  Commu- 
nists dramatised  for  tbe  American  people 
the  fundamental  facts  that  as  Jurors  the 
American  people  themselves  are  the  law — 
and  the  affront  would  never  be  forgotten. 

MACHINATIONS    XntUASaLMO 

While  tbe  Government  built  lU  case,  often 
ov«r  the  hoodlum  derision  of  the  defendanu. 
outalde  the  courtroom  the  world  moved 
through  an  unmasking  of  the  sinister 
machinations  of  the  Politburo,  tbe  Comin- 
jorwi.  and  tbe  secret  Sowlat  poUee.  Tbe  dis- 
closures of  Whit  taker  Chambers  In  bis  allega- 
tlooa  against  Alger  Hlaa.  tbe  charges  by  Tito 
against  the  Comlnform.  the  People's  Courta 
trials  abroad  of  prelates  of  the  Catholic 
Church — all  these  were  conflraiatkms  tn  the 
public  mind  of  the  explicit  ebarfaa  against 
the  American  Comrauntota. 

Perhaps  the  testimony  with  the  grestest 
Impact  upon  the  public  was  tbat  of  Herbert 
Phllbrlck.  young  Boston  advertising  man, 
who  bad  infiltrated  the  Communist  organi- 
•atlon  for  the  PBI.  and  told  his  story  under 
oath  in  the  New  York  courtroom.  It  was  a 
terrifying  story  to  the  public. 

Re  was  the  average  man — neither  more 
brlUlant  nor  mora  Informed  tban  tbe  aver- 


i«e  American  of  bto  age  and  station  In  life. 
He  bM  worked  In  the  Communist  Party  for 
B  yeara  and  not  even  his  cloaaat  aaaodatea. 
evan  Intimate  members  of  his  family,  were 
aware  of  bis  connection  with  the  Commu- 
nlsU.  That  was  what  waa  ao  terrifying  to 
the  public.  It  could  be  anyone  close  to  tba 
individual  who  waa  boring  away  from  within. 

MAT  LOOM  LASCIX 

In  future  years,  the  contribution  oX  Her- 
bert Phllbrlck  to  his  country  may  loom 
larger.  Louis  Budenz.  former  managing  edi- 
tor of  tbe  Communist  newspaper  DaUy 
Worker,  gave  revealing  testimony,  but  It 
didn't  have  tbe  Impact  of  Philbrlck's.  Bu- 
denz  bad  been  a  Communist,  and  he  had 
recanted  and  come  over  to  the  side  of  the 
average  American.  But  Phllbrlck  was  the 
average  American,  and  his  disclosure  of  how 
be  was  trained  to  secrecy,  to  concealment 
of  bis  membership  in  tbe  party  sent  shud- 
ders through  American  public. 

The  Communist  leaders  claimed  that  they 
we;e  being  persecuted  for  their  (>oiltical 
Ideology,  and  that  the  Government  could  not 
show  any  overt  acts  against  the  UuUed  Statea. 
They  claimed  the  Commuixlst  Party  waa  an 
advocate  of  peaceful  political  change,  and 
that  If  tbarc  was  or  had  been  violence  it  waa 
the  fault  of  capitalists. 

Even  as  the  trial  with  Its  monumental 
record  of  5.000.000  words  of  testimony  was  in 
progress — the  gains  the  Communist  Party 
had  mads  In  tbe  United  SUtes  were  slip- 
ping away  Tbe  Intellectuals  and  fellow 
travelers  In  the  universities  were  sadly  clos- 
ing the  covers  of  their  Marxian  bocdu  and 
wending  their  way  back  to  the  sunnier  cUmea 
of  the  capitalist  democracy.  The  labor 
unions  Into  which  the  Communists  had  tun- 
neled a  termite  network  were  purging  them- 
selves of  Communist  influences. 

Tbe  destructive  techniques  employed  In 
many  a  cause  celebre  to  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  In  tbelr 
courts  and  their  system  of  law  and  Jtutlce — 
techniques  devised  in  the  Sacco-Vanzettl 
case,  the  Scottsboro  case,  and  many  another 
which  might  have  bad  happier  endings  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Communist  taint,  were 
not  working  In  the  trial  of  the  top  Com- 
munist leaders. 

Budenz  was  a  renegade,  tbe  Communists 
shrieked.  Justice  Medina  was  many  things 
loathsome,  epithets  for  which  any  Judge 
would  have  slapped  on  contempt  decrees. 
Phllbrlck  was  a  stool  pigeon  of  the  FBI. 

The  vilification  and  abuse  didn't  arouse  the 
sympaihixers  as  they  used  to.  The  Wallaca 
supporters  who  bad  been  counted  on  for 
plentiful  contributions  fell  away.  When 
they  passed  the  bat  they  got  pennies  Instead 
of  dollars. 

UWOOVXB  aACXCaoUNDS 

John  P.  X.  McOobey.  tbe  Government  at- 
torney, and  bis  corps  of  aaslstants,  dug  dog- 
gedly into  tbe  backgrounds  of  the  11  men 
before  the  bar.  They  bad  lied — many  times, 
had  concealed  their  Identities  under  cover 
names,  had  given  false  Information  In  seek- 
ing motor  vehicle  driving  licenses,  passports, 
and  official  permits.  They  had  communi- 
cated In  s  kind  of  secret  double-talk,  which 
only  the  initiates  and  reliable  party  members 
understood. 

SoBMWbere.  somehow  the  party  leaders  bad 
miscalculated.  They  bad  counted  upon  a 
grave  internal  crisis  In  the  United  States,  a 
crisis  caused  by  a  depression  and  widespread 
unemployment  The  crisis  had  not  de> 
veloped.  and  the  Coimintota  had  — aatgad 
tpo  far  out  into  tbe  open  to  retiaat. 

■ven  as  tbe  trial  proceeded  In  New  York, 
there  was  ample  evidence  unearthed  tbat  re- 
gardleaa  of  Its  outcome,  the  surviving  core  of 
tbe  party  was  going  underground,  and  tba 
bapleas  11  would  be  thrown  to  the  wolves  axtd 
left  to  their  own  devlcea. 

psNALTT  roa  ruLXfrnm 
They  have  no  reason   to  hope  for  better 
treatment   tban   tba  other  minions  of   tbe 
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Communist  movement  had  received  when 
they  failed  to  accomplish  what  they  had  been 
assigned  to  do.  The  BUI  Heywoods  and  Em- 
ma Ooldmans  of  the  past  had  too  many 
modern  counterparts  in  Hungary,  Yugoslavia. 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  other  cotmtrles. 
The  penalty  for  failure  Is  to  be  discarded. 
Indeed,  it  was  «hown  at  the  trial  that  the 
real  top  men  are  never  Identified.  And  when 
they    are    identified,    tbelr    UEcfuluess    has 

None  of  this,  however,  swerved  the  defend- 
ants from  the  resolution  to  take  advantage 
of  every  legal  strategem  permissible  under 
American  law. 

There  was  always  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  constitutional  question  of  whether  ad- 
vocacy of  a  revolution  without  an  overt  act 
is  a  •  clear  and  present  danger"  as  defined  by 
the  late  Justice  Holmes  which  would  be 
cause  for  withholding  of  the  right  of  free 
speech,  assembly,  press  and  franchise.  There 
was  always  a  chance  to  turn  the  weapon 
against  the  American  people. 

STHUGCLE  NOT  OVER 

In  time  to  come,  the  social  significance  of 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Com- 
munists wUl  be  studied  and  evaluated.  But, 
what  seems  now  to  have  been  most  repugnant 
to  the  American  public  was  the  Idea  that  an 
Individual  could  lie,  deny  membership  In  a 
political  party,  assume  a  faked  name,  wcrk 
aEar'=t  the  Government,  foment  disorder  and 
snv  upon  the  American  people  under  cover 
of  the  front  of  a  political  party. 

The  American  public  is  too  used  to  stepping 
right  up  to  the  polls  at  a  primary,  calling  for 
a  Republican  or  Democratic  ballot  and  vot- 
ing the  way  ttev  feel,  for  whom  they  prefer. 
They  were  acutely  aware  that  the  few  Com- 
muiilsts  who  ran  for  office  were  but  the 
top  eiglith  of  the  real  power,  which,  like  the 
top  eighth  oi;  an  iceberg,  shows  above  the 

The  strugglfe  Is  not  over.  But.  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  trial.  It  didnt  really 
matter  after  the  first  few  months  whether 
thev  were  convicted  or  acquitted  In  the  courts. 
They  had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion. 


A  &  P  Continued  Illegal  Practices  After 
Conviction  in  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 
Mr.     PATMAN.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
United  States  of  America,  through  the 
Attorney   General,   received   an   indict- 
ment aeainst  the  Bowman  Dairy  Co.  et 
al.    defendar^ts.  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  July  30,  1948. 
The  true  bill  is  as  follows: 
In  the  Distkict  CotTar  or  thi  Unite)  States 

rOR     THE     NOBTHEHN     DISTRICT    OF     ILLINOIS. 

Eastern  Division— United  States  or  A»oa- 

ICA  PLAINTOT.  AGAINST  BOWMAN  D.AIHT  CO^ 
J      A.    BOV»MAN.    F.    H.    KCTLLMAN,    JK..    E.    J. 

Larson.  U.  J-  MrrzGE«.  David  B  Peck,  and 
D  Cameron  Feck.  Detenoants— Criminal 
C.vsK  No.  *3  CR  361  (15  U.  S.  C.  Sec.  13a). 
PILE)  Jtat  30.  1948 


nnacTMENT 
The  grand  Jury  charges: 

/.  The  defendants 
1    B-wmin  Dnirv  Co.  Is  a  corporation  or- 
ganized and  exiting  under  the  laws  of  the 


StaU  of  Illinois,  with  its  principal  place  of 
business  at  140  West  Ontario  Street,  Chicago, 
III.  Said  corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "Bowman."  Is  hereby  Indicted  and  made 
•  defendant. 

2.  The  Individuals  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  set  forth  below  are  hereby  In- 
dicted and  made  defendants.     Each  of  these 
defendants  Is  associated  with,  or  employed 
by,  Bowman  and  holds  the  official  title  or 
position  with  Bowman  shown  below.     Each 
of  the  Individual  defendants,  within  tbe  pe- 
riod of  time  covered  by  this  count  of  the 
Indictment  and  within  the  applicable  period 
of  the  statute  of  limitations,  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  In  the  management,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  affairs,  policies,  and  acts 
of  Bowman,  has  been  engaged  In  tbe  inter- 
state commerce  described  in  paragraphs  4,  5, 
6.  and  7  of  this  indictment,  and.  In  the  course 
of  such  commerce  and  during  the  said  period, 
-ias  been  a  party  to.  or  assisted  in,  and  has 
authorized,  ordered,  or  done,  the  acts  con- 
stituting the  offense  herelaafter  charged: 

Defendants:  David  B.  Peck,  1233  Craln. 
Evanston.  111.,  president  and  director;  F  H. 
KuUman,  Jr..  2723  Simpson,  Evanston.  111., 
vice  president  and  director;  M.  J.  Metzger. 
140  West  Ontario  Street,  Chicago.  111.,  vice 
president  and  director;  D.  Cameron  Peck, 
1233  Craln,  Evanston.  111.,  vice  president, 
director,  and  head  of  sales  department;  J.  A. 
Bowman,  140  West  Ontario  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  treasurer  and  director;  E.  J.  Larson.  140 
West  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  director 
and  sales  manager,  fluid  milk  division. 

3  The  acts  in  this  Indictment  alleged  to 
have  been  done  by  Bowman  were  authorized. 
ordered,  or  done  by  the  officers,  agents,  or 
directors  of  said  corporation,  including  the 
officers  or  agents  named  as  defendants 
herein. 

;/.  Nature  of  the  trade  and  commerce 

4  Fresh  coWs  milk  and  cream,  to  be  con- 
sumed in  fluid  form,  are  perishable  prod- 
ucts that  are  n^oved  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  the  cow  to  the  consumer  by  those  en- 
gaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
such  milk  and  cream.  Including  Bowman. 

5  Bowman  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
buying  said  fresh  cow's  mUk  and  cream  la 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  transpcMrt- 
mg  them  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  El.,  and 
selling  them  to  stores  In  Chicago  and  Its 
suburbs,  which  reseU  them  to  consumers. 
Bowman  delivers  this  milk  and  cream  to 
stores  in  Chicago  In  from  about  24  to  36  hotu-s 
after  It  has  received  them  In  these  States. 

6  Bowman  receives  fresh  cow's  milk  and 
cream  daily  pt  receiying  stations  at  Brook- 
lyn   Clinton.   Delava^.   JanesvlUe.   Marshall. 
and  Nichols  In  the  St^te  of  Wisconsin,  and  at 
Pranclsvllle  and  Koiits  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana; and  Bowman  purchases  and  receives 
cream  at  various  other  places  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.     Bowman  transports  this  milk 
and  cream  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  m..  com- 
mingling them  with  mUk  and  cream  pur- 
chased  by  Bowman  In  DUnols.     About  one- 
half  of   this   commingled   milk   and   three- 
fourths  of  this  commingled  cream  consists 
of  milk  and  cream  transported  from  other 
States  into  Illinois.     The  commingled  milk 
and  commingled  cream  are  pasteurized,  bot- 
tled   and  delivered  by  Bowman  for  resale  to 
various  customers  In  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
its  suburbs.  Including  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  (New  Jersey),  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  and  competitors  of  said  concern. 
From  day  to  day,  there  is  a  ccmtlnuous  flow 
of    fluid    milk    and    cream   from    producers 
(operators  of  dairy  farms)    in  States  other 
than  Illinois,  through  the  plant  and  han- 
dling faculties  of  Bowman,  to  the  said  cus- 
tomers. .J  -   ,.* 

7  The  purchase  and  receipt  of  said  fluid 
mUk  and  cream  In  States  other  than  Illinois. 
Its  transportation  Into  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  its  said  processing,  sale,  and  distribution 
In  Chicago  and  Its  luburbs  by  Bowman  haa 


constituted,  and  does  constitute.  Interstate 
trade  and  commerce  In  fluid  milk  and  cream 
between  Stages  other  than  UllnoU  and  the 
State  of  Illinois. 


///.  Offense 
8    On   or   about   July   3.    1942.   defendant 
Bowman,  In  the  course  of  the  said  interstate 
commerce,  became  a  party  to  a  continuing 
contract  to  seU  fresh  pasteurized  cow's  milk 
and  cream  to  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea    Co.     (New    Jersey).    In     Chicago.    lU.. 
and  its  suburbs,  under  the  terms  of  which 
contract  Bowman  agreed  to  pay  that  com- 
pany both  a  secret  lump-sum  rebate,  dis- 
count, and  aUowance  of  $50,000  and  a  con- 
tinuing, secret  percentage  rebate,  discount, 
and   allowance   of    11   percent  of  Bowman's 
sales  price  on   all  purchases  by  the  Great 
Atlantic    &    Pacific    Tea    Co.    (New    Jersey), 
subsequent   to   May    30,    1942.    of    milk    and 
cream    from   Bowman,    In    consideration    of 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.   (New 
Jersey),   continuing   to   purchase   milk   and 
cream  from  Bowman.    The  said  contract  dis- 
criminated, and  has  continued  to  discrimi- 
nate, aeainst  competitors  of  tbe  Great  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (New  Jersey)  In  that 
It   granted,   and   continued   to   grant,   until 
about  March   1948,  a  discoimt,  rebate,  and 
allowance  to  said  company  over  and  above 
those  then,  and  thereafter,  available  to  com- 
petitors of  said  company  in  respect  of  sales 
of   milk   and   cream   of   like   grade,   quality, 
and  quantity.     All  defendants  knew  at  the 
time  Bowman  became  a  party  to  said  con- 
tract,   or    learned    dvirlng    the    life    of   said 
contract  and  prior  to  their  assistance  in  said 
contract,    that    the   said   contract   discrimi- 
nated and  has  continued  to  discriminate  as 
aforesaid.     The  said  contract  Is  in  violation 
of  section  3.  as  amended,  of  the  act  of  June 
19.  1936   (Ch.  592,  49  Stat.  1528.  15  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  13a) ,  commonly  known  as  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act. 

9.  The  said  contract  waa  performed  by  the 
parties  thereto.  Bowman  paid  $50,000  to 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (New 
Jersey »  about  the  second  week  of  JiUy  1942. 
Thereafter,  continuing  until  about  March 
1948  Bowman  paid  that  company  U  percent 
of  Bowman's  sales  price  on  all  purchases  by 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (New 
Jersey),  which  payments.  In  addition  to  the 
said  payment  of  $50,000.  amounted  to  about 
$25  000  "for  1942.  $52,000  for  1943.  the  same 
amount  for  1944.  $55,000  lor  1945.  $74,000 
for  1946.  and  $98,000  for  1^47. 

IV.  Jurisdiction  and  Venue 
10  The  said  contract  to  sell  was  entered 
Into  and  was  performed.  In  part,  in  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.  Eastern  Divi- 
sion The  said  payment  of  $50,000  and  quar- 
terly payments  of  the  said  11  percent  of  the 
sales  price  were  made  by  Bowman  to  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co^  (New 
Jersey),  in  tbe  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
Eastern  Division. 
A  true  bill. 

Dated  July  30.  1948.  „    ^  ^    ,. 

Jesse  J.  Qtirollo,  Foreman;  Herbert  A. 
Bergson.  Assistant  Attorney  General; 
George  B.  Haddock.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General;  Otto  Kemer. 
Jr.  United  States  Attorney;  Melville 
C  Williams.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General;  PaiU  V.  Ford.  Harry 
H.  Faris,  George  E.  Leonard,  Walter 
.        A.  Bolinger,  Special  Attorneys. 

This  was  a  true  bill  of  indictment, 
presented  by  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  A  t  P  commenced 
in  1942  receiving  a  lump-.^um  secret  re- 
bate of  $50,000  ?nd  contru^d  to  receive 
11  percni  disccunt  up  to  tlie  end  of  the 
year  1947. 
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EXTENSIOIf  OP  RKliARKS 

cm 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    nJtlfSTLVAML* 

m  TSB  BOCSa  of  RBPKEaBMTATnrES 

Mr.  FULTON  Mr  SpMker.  «nd«r 
iMW  to  extend  By  i«n>fts  IB  tbt 
Rsrottv.  I  tnchide  the  Mtowtar  tdaailai 

from  the  Detratt  Nnrs  of  October  S.  1949: 


ftU  test  vwk.  BnafjMi  •  tOctkij  a^ulvo- 
••i  proprawtna  whUlt  ^  t>M  portioa  o(  tb« 
I  t«JK  mtltf  ry  iMUTancr  coaUa* 
ha  ^mvmkagtammt   at  •  pUa   of 


haw  tcqutMtf  only  *a 
th«  OdubcU  and  the  OtCtaM 
tb»  ItortH  ixUntlc  Ikcaty 
that  the  fui:  m««aur«  of  aaatctanM  would 
PRMBOU  intairmtlan  oC  (Mmim. 

It  tfmt  igil  ttrt  taa aw »ert  — ai  i  - 

fb*  actoal  wonttnf.  Tb»  Ttadiratary  tarter- 
ptvtatlon  VM  ttwc  UHifr>Mi  ni^»  b»  an 
•ehtefwd 


It  of 

grmm  ttarted 
until  tb« 


.1 


■A  MM*  up  With  per- 
thaa  pramtM.    Tta*  8in- 

tb«  iMBCiaat  vhiA  u  r«- 


Xt  ia  no  vlM  aohCncta  from  tbe  cT«<Ct 
Stnator  FwawiUii  to  oti— n  that  tl^ 
prtTtpto  cmbQdf<  in  hi*  uamn^amn  U  in 
>— !>*"€  *i^  •  prtoctpia  whieh  wm  eon- 
t«l»«<t  In  th«  Terston  at  t&«  Mil  affervd  a 
month  a^o  by  tha  Bouae  Foretcn  AMatn 
Committee,  and  lubsequeuUy  ettmtnated  by 
tba  BeuM  «h«n  it  rotad  for  a  90  pveant 
borteatal  cut. 

ia  coiiiandad  for  thla  prin- 
bafora  tba  tZma  whan  tha  Con- 
lint  cama  to  grtpa  wtrh  the  leglalatlva 
probtam.  and  baa  continued  to  inatit  that 
the  prlnelpla  wa«  far  more  Tttal  than  tup- 
wt  of  the  donar  amooBt  aikad  by  tha 
matte  Department. 

itafttra  JamM  T<cate». 
who  wae  tha  tnt 
in  tha  eoMnuy  to  spairii  in  t*- 
vor  of  military  aaalatance  to  the  North  At- 
lantic area,  aaw  thln«i  In  tha  aame  ll«ht. 

torn 


Ifr  Loaav  can  now  caoftt^MltttB  hlraaetf 
that  the  ptmiam  and  tha  emttopBcy  prtn- 
ttgtt  which  he  ortgtnatad  have  been  enacted 
fino  Taw.  and  the  Coocreai  aa  a  whole  oiay 
eongratulatc  Itaelf  that  tt  haa  lagMafd  aa 
MAP  fonnala  wMch  makea  far  mofw  aenae 
than  that  aak«d  by  tha  admlntatratirm 

tn  the  earty  avBOMr  the  Waah- 
were  foracaathif  that  tb^ 
of  MpartMaaahlp  la  fbrel(B  policy 
would  be  wiacfcad  on  thla  larae.  the  proof  la 
claar  that  It  haa  Joat  acored  tta  most  re- 
•outMBBc  trtnmpb. 

TTie  taaua  would  have  failed  but  for  the 
diUc*Qt  retard  given  tt  by  ■■ini*'in  of  iha 
■ifRihUcan  Party. 


WW  Is  M  AiefwM  Cwilba  Diliate  Pr*- 
gram  BcMg  Ddaye^    Hast  Wc  W&it 
mm  AttmkWmak  Alladi  T*  Real- 
UsNmJ?   ItMAyTWDBcTooLaU 


■AlElfbJOIf  OF  RE\<ARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBKaDITATlVES 

Mondat.  Orfober  17.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUOR  Mr  Speaker,  an 
•toaair-borab  attack  upoa  the  UnHcd 
States  could  come  with  the  silence  of  the 
frave  and  wnh  tfie  suiftaess  of  the 
speed  of  sotmd.  If  it  does  It  will  then 
be  too  late.  It  may  be  all  over  before  we 
reallae  what  has  bappened.  The  enetny 
wfll  B0C  be  wtwiied  with  adhering  to 
raleB  or  restrictions  of  warfare.  Swift 
Ttctory  will  be  their  gtwd  and  the  civilian 
population  win  be  their  prime  target  as 
wen  as  stratefic  objectives. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  public  is 
aronaaA  and  giving  serious  thought  to 
the  aacd  ol  civiiiaa  defense  and  ptotcc- 
tion.  My  HMBe  Joint  Re^uUoa  Ml 
ptoiNiaea  stndy.  tnve<:tiratlon.  and  p«Mlc 
hearings  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  tn 
order  to  determine  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prQ\ide  adequate  civilian 
protection  and  defense.  M>-  hUl  doe.s  not 
ask  (or  any  funds  or  appropriations  be- 
cause I  bcttrve  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
cmn  proceed  wttb  anefa  a  stody  without 
adimii—l  fsMdi.  Wbat  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae  may  reeommcnd  as  a  reasil 
of  this  study.  I  do  not  knoir  at  this  ttne. 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  p',ib!'c  is 
aerioosJy  concerned  about  the  lieed  for 
civilian  defense  and  protection  slrvce  the 
on  aaplMMber  33  by  Prcs* 
Traanui  that  BoMia  bas  the  secret 
to  the  atomic  bomb. 

This  announcement  eaa  mcaB  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  worKft  ortt  may 
meaxi  thai  the  most  destructive  war  of  all 
time  Is  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

We  must  be  (uUy  conscious  and 
taattstlc  aa  to  our  pasitien  as  a  aallon 
lis  elltaer  event.  We  seek  peace,  we  warn 
».  and  we  hope  that  will  be  the  an- 
If  tt  must  be  war.  w  BMHt  aMo 
be  prepared  to  meet  that  eventiMllty. 

The  United  States  Is  no  longer  the 
world's  great  military  arsenal  for  democ- 
racy. We  are  no  longer  the  great  In- 
vincible power  in  military  might  that 
of  the  peaple  gi  ibis  WatMn  have 


for  so  many  years  beUered  we  were.  The 
United  States  Is  now  the  great  target  to 
be  shot  at — to  be  destroyed — Co  be  con- 


are  not  pleasant  things  to  say. 
These  statements  may  crush  many  cher- 
f«*»M  ideals  that  have  been  held  by  many 
*  '^rlcans  sFl  of  their  Mves.  B^Jt  we  must 
face  facts.  We  nrast  be  rea!l.«^ttc.  The 
time  has  come  to  do  more  than  we  have 
up  to  now  for  the  protection  of  our 
civilian  population.  True  we  have  spent 
b.ll:on.s  more  for  military  defense.  We 
bawe  given  mllUons  to  foreign  allies  to 
arm  themselves  agninst  a  possible  attack. 
But  we  have  done  nothing  to  provide 
civilian  protection  in  the  event  we  are 
attacked. 

God  forbid  that  It  will  ever  happen, 
but  H  is  better  to  be  fctaUking  and  plan- 
ning about  it  now.  becanse  tt  wiU  be  too 
late  after  it  bappen.«  There  will  be  no 
delaying  action  the  ne.xt  time,  no  time  to 
prepare,  no  barrier  of  time  to  hide  be- 
hind until  we  can  step  up  our  proiection 
and  organise  oar  forces. 

I  submit  here  an  article  from  the 
October  7  issue  of  the  Unit^^d  States 
News  which  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Ninety-two  Atora-Bomb  Targets  for 
Ruv5ia  In  the  United  SUtes.*  Let  me 
read  part  ol  this  article: 


ro   a-row-aoM»  TAacrrs  poa   iraaxa 
nt    L  Miiaa 
aoTKT  acNBa  om-WAT 

At  this  lune,  aU  but  three  major  tTnttcd 
States  dtlea  Ue  within  rangis  of  sulcWe 
bombers  from  Ruaala.  Tbeee  cities,  all  above 
lOOOOO  population,  together  with  the  big 
nutcd  Statea  atomic-production  centers, 
now  offer  02  prime  tarsieta  for  possible  atomic 
attack  when  Bussla  builds  a  stock  pile  of 

Inside  Rxissia  he  70  major  cities  that  are 
In  rn  United  States  bombers  carrying 

atom.  OS.     Concept    of    many    United 

Statea  Air  Force  planners  is  that,  if  those 
cltlaa  are  destroyed  with  atomic  bombs. 
BusaU  wdO  be  kaoeted  out  of  any  fotura 
war. 

The  score  of  total  destruction,  aa  measured 
by  war  planners,  therefore,  is  to  be  equalized 
if  Ruaala  ftsrnniaa  able  to  daatroy  about  20 
more  cities  within  tha  Cnlted  States  than  the 
United  Statea  now  ia  pictured  aa  able  to  de- 
stroy lartda  Bwaafta.  One  bomb  to  a  city  is 
considered  s- ■?""-:;'  except  for  very  big  cities 
or  cities  wldt  rsed.    Then  two  or  more 

may  be  nccOea. 

Russia  aew  poaaaaaaa  a  aaet  of  TU-70 
bom bera— Sonet  copies  of  the  Amer.cau 
B-».  These  bembara  ara  capable  ol  carry - 
>  at  laaat  4jM0  miles. 
In  aaatera  Olhsila. 
aylag  4jOOO  Biilca  can.  strike  the  wcM 
almoat  without  wanUag.  then  rench  »il  major 
Culled  SUtea  cities  aseept  tho««  in  Horlda. 
This  route  glvaa  widest  coverage,  but  it  pro- 
videa  time  for  warelag  saaSeru  areas  wiille 
Soviet    boaters    are    eroasiBg    the    Halted 


•ortbwast- 

coald  atrlka  at 

aa  Mew 

I  la  north  wli  il  BuMte.  be«b- 
the  North  Pole  area  c««ild 
'  attacks  with  atomle-boaab 
raids  across  the  entfr*  nortbara  OalKed 
Statea  as  far  south  as  CailXornia. 

Actually.  United  Statea  aU-  planners  esti- 
mate  that    the   ■eaalaiis   cmi   stre>   ~ 
range  of  theSr  »-sark  to  4.300  or  ev. 

Tbia  covera  the  aaUra  UiUted  atatea. 
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B'.g  problem  for  Russian  bombers,  thus,  is 
not  how  to  deliver  the  bomb  but  how  to 
acquire  a  big  enough  atomic  stock  pile. 

AXEAS  rOB  ATTACK 

Alabama:  Birmlngliam. 
CaUiornia:    Los    Angeles.    San    Francisco. 
Oakland.     Long     Beach,     Sacramento.     San 

Diego. 

Colorado:  Denver. 

Connecticut:  Hartford.  New  Haven.  Bridge- 
pert. 

Delaware:  Wilmington. 

Georgia:  Atbmta. 

lilinois:  Chli»go.  Peoria. 

Indiana:  Indianapolis.  Fort  VlTayne.  Gary, 
Scuth  Eend. 

Iowa:  Des  Mtolnes. 

Kansas.  Kansas  City.  Wichita. 

Kentucky:  Louisville. 

T  -a:   New  Orleans. 

.d:   B.\ltimore. 

M  u'?achus«?tts:  Boston.  Worcester.  Sprlng- 
fl^.d.  Fall  River.  Cambridge,  New  Bedford. 
SomervlUe.  Lowell. 

Michigan:  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids.  F.int. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  Duluth. 
-i:  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City. 
a:   Omaha. 

New  Jerhpy:  Newark.  Jersey  City,  Paterson, 
Trenton,  Camden,  Ellzate:h. 

New  Mexico:  Los  Alamos. 

New  York:  New  York  City.  BuCTalo,  Roches- 
ter. Syracuse.  Yonkers.  Albany,  Dtlca. 

North  Carolina:  Charlotte. 

Ohio:  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Columbus. 
To!edo,  Akron.  Dayton,  Ycingstown,  Canton. 

Oiilahoma:  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa. 

Oregon:   Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 
Scranton,  Erie,  Reading. 

Rliode  Island:  Providence. 

Tennessee:  Memphis.  Nashville.  Chatta- 
nooga. KnoxvlUe,  Oak  Ridge. 

Texas.  Hovi^on,  Dallas,  San  Antonio,  Fort 
V/orth.  i 

Utah:  Salt  take  City. 

VlrElnla:   Richmond.  Norfolk. 

iigton:    Seattle,    Spokane,    Tacoma, 
i: 

W.MX.nsln:  Milwaukee. 

District  of  Columbia. 

We  must  act  and  act  without  delay  to 
provide  protection  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation—by the  adoption  of  my  House 
Joint  Resolution  369 — instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  investigate, 
study,  and  recommend  ways  and  means 
to  further  help  in  providing  civilian  pro- 
tection in  underground  structures 
throughout  the  Nation. 

On  Friday.  September  23.  the  day 
President  Truman  announced  Russia's 
pos.<;esslon  of  the  atom  bomb — the  earth 
of  America  trembled;  the  struts  of  a  free 
society— nobler  than  any  the  world  has 
ever  known — felt  the  impact  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Possession  by  Soviet  Rassia  of  the 
atomic  bomb  finds  America  no  longer 
the  mighty  fortress,  no  longer  the  im- 
pregnable continent. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  the  vulnerable 
target  of  Red  Russia. 

On  Friday.  September  23.  we  shifted 
abruptly  from  a  nation  blessed  by  the 
natural  barriers  of  oceans  to  a  nation 
as  vulnerable,  as  defenseless,  as  weak,  as 
the  tiniest  country  in  Europe  because  of 
our  lack  of  preparation  for  an  atomic  war 
on  the  home  front. 

Billions  have  been  spent  for  the  mlli- 
tar>-  d'^fense  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  defense  of  foreign  nr.tions  abroad, 
but  to  date  the  administi  ation  has  (ailed 


to  propose  plans  to  provide  adequate  de- 
fense for  our  civilian  population. 

We  know  that  in  the  event  of  any  fu- 
ture war.  we  must  expect  attacks  upon 
our  centers  of  population.  Our  military 
strength  is  being  increased  to  meet  this 
threat,  but  no  protection  has  been  pro- 
vided for  civilians.  We  have  no  ade- 
quate shelters,  no  centralized  supply  sta- 
tions for  first  aid  and  medical  treatment. 
In  short,  the  administration  has  devel- 
oped a  lopsided  defense  program  in 
which  our  sole  protection  lies  in  the  abil- 
ity of  our  armed  forces  to  stop  every 
plane,  every  guided  missile,  or  other 
weapon  before  it  reaches  its  target.  11 
they  fiil  and  one  bomb  reaches  the  tar- 
get, the  civilian  population  has  no 
protection. 

Since  we  have  learned  that  Russia  has 
developed  an  atom  bomb,  we  must  act 
without  further  delay  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  study  and  investigation  of  the 
problem  of  building  facilities  for  civilian 
defense. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  the  big  fear — 
the  biggest  fear  the  human  race  can 
know— the  fear  of  sudden,  swooping 
extinction. 

All  over  America  people  are  arking  the 
question:  How  can  we  survive?  How 
much  time  have  we?  Is  time  on  our 
side? 

The  grim  truth  is  that  time  is  running 
out.  Not  one  among  us  knows  these 
answers. 

But  one  thing  we  all  know— our  in- 
vincibility as  Americans  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  a  ruthless  foe.  an  evil  enemy 
bent  upon  destroying  our  way  of  life 
within  his  lifetime.  And  Stalin  is  70 
years  old. 

The  atomic  attack  against  our  free 
world  can  come  at  any  mom.ent. 

No  man  hving  can  deny  that  state- 
ment. 

We  have  not  yet  taken  steps  to  protect 
our  country  and  its  people  in  case  of 
sudden  attack. 

Our  citizens  are  completely  in  the  dark 
concerning  any  civilian-defense  meas- 
ures. Our  vast  population  must  have 
orderly  plans  in  order  that  it  will  not  be- 
come a  detriment  and  a  hindrance  to  our 
fighting  forces.  We  must  not  jeopardize 
our  chances  of  victory  by  domestic  con- 
fusion. We  must  at  once  embark  upon 
revolutionary  and  experimental  meas- 
ures. Suddenly  we  are  living  in  a  new 
and  dangerous  world,  and  we  must  in- 
itiate new  and  imaginative  defenses. 

To  go  underground  is  to  obtain  the 
best  protection  against  the  modem 
weapons  of  warfare.  This  was  proved  by 
the  effectiveness  of  the  London  and  Ber- 
lin subways  and  the  basement  dwellings 
of  World  War  II.  Yet.  ironically,  major 
developments  are  under  way  in  our  cities 
to  provide  underground  garages  similar 
to  the  Union  Square  Garage  in  San  Fran- 
cisco without  any  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  incorporate  such 
defense  measures  into  this  construction 
as  to  provide  for  the  shelter,  treatment, 
and  mass  feeding  of  civilian  casualties 
in  wartime. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  all  un- 
derground construction  and  specifically 
that  which  is  built  for  automobile  park- 
ing be  supervised  and,  where  necessary. 


supported  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
incorporate  the  defense  measures  against 
atomic  bombs  and  other  types  of  destruc- 
tive agents. 

Essentially  there  would  be  available  in 
peacetime  self-liquidating  structures  to 
relieve  the  automobile  parking  conges- 
tion of  cities  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  emergency  casualty  stations  with 
stock  piles  of  medical  and  food  supplies 
that  could  be  kept  in  A-1  condition  by 
continual  turn-over. 

In  outline,  the  following  primary  ob- 
jectives would  be  aimed  at  or  accom- 
plished : 

(a)  Relief  of  trafBc  congestion  by  the 
creation  of  self-liquidating  underground 
parking  facilities. 

(b)  Incorporation  of  protective  fea- 
tures in  the  construction  of  these  facili- 
ties that  are  essential  in  wartime. 

(c)  Utilization  of  these  facilities  in 
peacetime  as  centrally  located,  easily  ac- 
cessible emergency  hospitals. 

(d>  Habituation  of  civilians  In  the 
procedure  of  going  underground  and 
preparation  psychologically  for  the  type 
of  defense  measures  and  restrictions  of 
wartime. 

The  following  secondary  objective 
could  be  accomplished: 

<a)  Relief  of  unemployment  by  provid- 
ing a  coordinated  national  self-liquidat- 
ing public-works  program. 


The 


Power   Trust   Lobbyist   DcHrers   a 
Sneak  Ponch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEGL  F.  WHITE 

OF   CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to 
my  colleague,  Hon.  Georgi  P.  Miller, 
which  was  written  to  him  on  the  station- 
ery of  Herman  C.  Kruse.  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  calling  attention 
to  a  reprint  of  a  newspaper  editorial  at- 
tacking me  for  my  stand  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic power.  I  also  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  that  reprinted 
editorial. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Herman 
C.  Kruse  is  listed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  and  the  Congressional 
Record  shows  that  Mr.  Kruse  receives  a 
salary  of  $9,000  a  year  and  that  he  spent 
in  three  months  a  total  of  $3,875.96, 
which  means  a  lobbying  expense  on  the 
basis  of  $15,000  per  year.  Mr.  Kruse'a 
salary  and  expenses  combined,  therefore, 
total  about  $24,000  a  year. 

I  am  wondering  whether,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  people  of  California  have 
not  actually  paid  in  electric  service 
charges  the  $24,000  expended  to  and  by 
the  P.  G.  k  E.  lobbyist  Kruse. 

I  want  to  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  cons:der  it  en  honor  to  be  attacked 
by  this  arm  of  the  power  trust  and  I  serve 


Mi 
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■  thnn  hoc  md  now  that  I  Shan 
eootiBtte  to  lliht  than  to  the  bitter  end 
to  sc«  that  they  do  not  further  U5urp  the 
natunU  naaunm  of  this  ommtry  which 
betons  to  the  people.  Thtm  reaoorces. 
Mr.  Speaker.  5JM>uid  be  converted  to  the 
OK  of  all  the  people,  without  selUnc  tha 
electric  enerty  to  the  PO.  4  E.  and  other 
membt-rs  of  the  power  trust  and  then 
buytng  tt  back  from  them  to  th?lr  profit 
and  the  people's  loas.  I  betteve  in  free 
enterprise.  Mr.  Opeafcer.  when  It  works 
to  the  best  tntereets  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  But  poMIc  power  la  Uke  our 
public  roads,  it  Is  one  of  those  thfaigs 
which  is  best  handled  by  the  people 
thcBueiTcs. 

ten  trametaco.  C»ttt^  September  i,  IM9. 


I  am  taktnff  the  liberty  of  wodtn«  •  copy 
of  uua  •diusruU  to  yoa  Cor  your  taforma- 


KaVBS. 


(Frontte 


TACTICS 

The  real  frWods  ot  pubUe  development  of 
power.  In  Washington.  D.  C^  azwl  eiaewbec*. 
have  thmnetmrtamd  m  amaztns  the  Tlctory 
In  Um  SefiBU  over  Um  prlTate  powtr  lobby 
oo  the  Tttal  powrr-tnuMrialaiiolteM  Ihim. 
It  come*  with  poor  gnwe  to 
atatlve  Cecti.  P  Wum.  of 
Fresno.  iMue  statements  attacking  L'nit<»d 
Statss  flenatorn  WnxuM  P.  Kmowlano  nnd 
•■■■Baii  DowMST,  of  Cailfomla.  over  the  Im- 
portaat  rate  tbey  pisyad  tn  UUs  surprtstiw 
Yletory. 

Wam's  complaint  sfrmlnst  KnowuiirB  ard 
Dowmr  ta  that  they  only  iseuisd  Senate 
approval  of  funds  for  conatrtiction  of  the 
Sacramento  Talley  west  side  transmlaslon 
line  from  Shasta  Dam  to  Itacy.  which  has 
ths  crux  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
power  battle  for  years.  The  Senate 
Committee  detetsd  fonda  for 
this  Une. 

He  thmks  the  two  Senators  should  have 
taduded  In  thetr  (und-restoratlon  amend- 
a  sum  fur  a  steam  plant  and  certain 
taeUivics  approrad  by  the  House.  In 
alac  so.  Warn  chargsa.  KMOWLans  and 
Dowmnr  prorsd  thenwielvcs -Ao  bs  "paeudo 
puh>lc>powcr  advocates. " 

While  Whits  was  making  bis  unfair  and 
pelttlcalty  OaTored  attacks  on  KNOwijtin> 
and  Dowixrr.  top  oSdals  of  the  Department 
of  the  Intertor  Isitisd  statements 
their  delicht  o««r  tbs  SsnaU's  actioa  am 
latsrtor  approprteUea  bUL 

ITnder  Secretary  of  tbs  Interior  Gaear  L. 
Cbapmaa  saM  tlM  Ssnau  approved  "the 
flnaat  approprlatloa  bill  w«  have  ever  had. ' 
•ddlnc: 

"The  Senate  bill  provldss  the  finest  oppor- 
tunliy  we  have  erw  bad  to  carry  forward 
ths  nifilnprnint  of  ths  IPssC 

**Jt  rssAras  sonplstMy  our  public-power 
policy,  and  our  ncht  to  build 


"lu  stgnUlcsaos  Is  far  greatsr  than 


.  of  tiM  last  two  par^raphs  of 
Chapaaanls  statement  u  reeosHMOdsd  to 
WatTs.  Or  doss  bs  think  Chapman,  too.  to  a 
pseudo-publlc-powsr  advocAte? 

SsDStor  Ksowuuo  tabbed  WanVs  staie- 
its   for   what    tbey    really   ars—pouticai 


Bs  tben  went  on  to  point  out  that,  throufh 
ths  sfcrta  of  himself  and  Senator  Dow  war. 


te  Inrr— sd  tks  ofarntU  CVP  appro, 
by  STjHOjMS  to  dPMd  wiUsr  dsUv- 
to  the  a*n  Joaquin  Valley. 


In  oUisr  worda.  the  Knowland-Downey 
amendment,  which  Kmowlamb  said  was  pre- 
pared aftar  bs  oonsolted  several  weeks  ago 
with  Assistant  Sserstary  of  the  Interior  WU> 
Uam  Warne.  not  only  will  assure  construc- 
tion rr  '^~  w?st-8lde  transmission  line  but 
also  ^^  rate  delivery  of  water  to  thirsty 

San  Joaquin  lands. 

KMowLam  further  emphasised  that  If 
Represestatlye  Wtcm  to  tiot  interested  In 
getting  critically  needed  water  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  being  content  rather  to  laaue 
political  statemenu.  he  and  Senator 
DowwzT  are  Interested. 

SuiBce  It  to  ssy.  WHrrr'a  attacks  on  Sena- 
tors Kmowlams  and  Dowwst.  coming  as  they 
do  from  a  freshman  lfsmt>er  of  the  House, 
have  not  been  calralatod  to  win  friends,  or 
to  InfltwDss  Osigisssmsn.  for  himself,  and 
asost  iBportant.  for  the  psople  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District. 


So  Labor  May  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missouaj 

IK  THS  HOUSE  OP  R1PSB8BNTATIVZS 

Momdat.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recckp,  I  include  herewith 
a  statement  by  one  of  the  thoughtful  and 
highly  regarded  labor  leaders  of  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Uoyd  Weber,  appearing  in  his  col- 
umn "So  Labor  May  Know."  in  the  St. 
Louis  Labor  Tribune  of  September  21. 
1M9.  Mr.  Webei^s  comments  concerning 
the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  very  Interesting 
to  me  and  I  am  making  them  available 
to  my  colleagues  of  the  Eighty -first 
Congress: 

So  Lasob  Mat  Know 

(By  Uoyd  Weber,  chief  *-—*■'-—  represent- 
ative. machtnUU  dlstrtet  Mo    0) 

IBUTTUMQ    Otm    KUrrSD    BSPaSSSMTATIVCS 

Recently  I  read  a  small  news  item  from 
Watertown.  N  Y..  where  a  woman  celebrating 
bar  OSM  hundred  and  second  birthday  said 
she  would  lUte  to  get  down  to  Washington. 
D.  C.  to  straighten  out  a  few  things. 

I  would  say  that  thu  Is  the  most  common 
misconception  of  our  day  and  a  dangero\is 
one  as  well  as  It  brssds  suspicion  and  con- 
taoapc  for  <ntr  isprsssntstlvs  form  of  ftov- 
smment.  which  to  the  tiaae  of  ovr  dSBocracy. 
There  are  too  many  unthinking  and  poorly 
Informed  dtlsens  who  have  gotten  Into  the 
habit  of  damning  Congress  for  all  the  His 
and  mishaps  of  government.  You  would 
think  th«t  the  politicians  aa  they  call  them. 
whom  the  same  critical  cltisens.  by  their 
votes  send  to  Washinnton  to  represent  them. 
are  a  bunch  of  little  men.  mlsflta.  men  who 
tsmporlas.  procrastinate,  who  lack  charac- 
ter and  are  downright  veual. 

OC  course  you  have  stKh  nxen  In  Congress 
and  In  every  kind  of  public  offlce.  human 
nature  being  what  It  Is  But  I  believe  the 
record  win  bear  me  out  that  most  of  the  men 
and  sromen  In  Congress  and  In  high,  respon- 
sibls  sdaMalstratlve  posts  of  uur  Uovernmt-nt 
posMSS  BMKb  more  than  average  abUlty  and 
experience.  Most  of  them  were  succrviiul 
In  some  kind  of  enterprise  before  they  en- 
tered politics.  Most  of  them  earned  more 
atoney  in  prtvate  enterprise  than  they  do  in 
OoTsmnsat  service.  And  moat  of  them  have 
a  lot  aara  nhsis risr  and  a  food  dssJ  mors 
gutt  than  do  bms*  ot  the  ettlasns  who  are  so 
proDS  to  ooodemn  them. 


We  mvtft  rsmembcr  that  the  United  States 
to  a  great,  sprawling  nation,  a  half -continent 
conUlnlng  155.000.000  people  sprung  fru.-n 
every  nationality,  race,  and  religion  under 
the  sun.  These  people  have  dlilerent  and 
conflicting  sectional  economic  and  social  In- 
terests. Ideas,  and  dlvjtrslons.  Maintaining  a 
republican  form  of  government  and  demo- 
cratic ways  of  life  under  such  conditions  to 
one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  history.  Our 
Federal  Government  U  a  combination  of  the 
moat  complicated  and  diverse  science  and 
an  under  the  sun. 

ThJ  Qovemmenc  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  biggest  business  enterprise  that  ever 
existed.  It  spends  close  to  ^45.000.000,000  a 
year,  employs  several  niUllon  people  directly. 
and  Indirectly  pensions,  subsidizes,  and  helps 
millions  of  other  citizens.  Besides  Its  busi- 
ness encompasses  the  whole  planet.  What- 
ever affects  t'  '  cd  States  of  America  af- 
fects the  gi.  ;.t  mid  people  cf  er?ry 
country  on  earth.  It  would  be  Impossible 
fur  one  man.  even  if  he  was  a  dictator,  to  per- 
sonally understand,  much  less  direct  the 
mechanism  of  that  Incredible  machine  that 
makes  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
function  as  well  as  It  does. 

Our  Federal  laws  are  made  by  435  Repre- 
sentatives and  96  Senators.  Every  major  law 
that  comes  up  for  discussion  In  Congress  has 
so  many  angles,  so  many  contrary  reactions, 
■o  many  potenttato  for  good  or  bad.  that  Con- 
gress, of  necessity,  to  properly  serve  the  best 
Intsrssts  of  the  Nation,  has  to  act  slowly  and 
give  every  Interest  a  chance  to  be  heard  be- 
fore It  votes  on  such  measures. 

Like  the  old  lady,  most  of  us,  at  one  time 
or  other.  Indignant  atwut  something  gning 
on  In  Congress,  assert:  **If  I  was  only  In  Con- 
gress— If  I  could  only  go  down  to  Washington 
to  tell  them  where  to  get  off  at." 

If  you  were  elected  to  Congress — or.  what 
Is  much  more  Important  elected  to  the  big- 
gest Job  on  earth,  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  would  be  a  babe  In  the 
wixxl — and  I  don't  mean  a  'teen-age  babe 
either,  but  one  who  still  wears  diapers.  M^st 
Members  of  Congress  spend  their  first  term 
learning  the  complicated  formula  of  pro- 
cedure— how  to  vote  and  get  around.  There 
are  very  able  men  and  women  In  Congress 
who  have  been  there  for  30  years  or  more  who 
will  tell  you  frankly  that  they  learn  some- 
thing n^w  every  day  as  well  as  try  to  apply 
what  they  learned  tn  the  past,  to  present  day 
sitiuitlons. 

If  that  103-year-old  lady  went  to  Washing- 
ton, she'd  die  of  frxistratlon  the  firAt  day. 

WAT  ASOVB  AVXaAGE 

Par  from  being  a  lot  of  nincompoops, 
angle-sbootsrs  and  grafters,  the  average  Oon- 
grsssman  to  a  man  of  superior  attainments,  a 
hard-working  guy  Just  as  patriotic  as  you  or 
1.  a  fellow  who  dally  to  put  under  terrific 
strain  and  pressure  that  might  make  you  and 
me  psychopathic  caaes.  that  might  make  us 
Just  as  timid,  szpedlent  and  cynlcsl  as  some 
men  In  Congress  eventually  become. 

Rrmembsr  ths  old  Greek  fable  from  your 
grade  school  copy  book  about  the  Sword  of 
Damocles,  how  a  friend  of  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  envying  him  his  wealth  and  power, 
expressed  the  wish  that  he  could  reign  In  hto 
pUos.  Damocles,  the  tyrant  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  hto  friend  rule  for  a  while 
because  he  needed  a  vacation  But  once  the 
friend  took  over  the  throne,  he  saw  hanging 
above  him.  a  heavy  sword  suspended  only  by 
a  hair  It  made  him  so  nervous  that  he 
rouid  do  nothing  but  think  of  It  dropping. 
He  begged  Damocles  to  relieve  him.  and  was 
glad  to  get  back  to  hto  old  carefree,  private 
enterprise  and  get  away  from  the  uneasy  feel- 
lug  and  sense  of  Insecurity  that  rests  in  au- 
thority 

Rather  than  damn  and  cuss  out  our  elected 
representatives.  It  would  do  us  good,  once 
In  a  whUe  to  put  ourselves  in  their  ahoea.  and 
try  to  vtouallze  them  from  the  inside  looking 
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out.  rather  than  from  the  outside  looking  In. 
It  would  be  good  if  now  and  then  we  praised 
them  for  the  good  things  they  do,  rather 
than  constantly  criticize  them  and  carp  at 
their  shortcomings  and  divergence  from  ctir 
views.  But  even  the  worst  Congress  that 
ever  made  laws  or  failed  to  make  them  In  a 
bad  republic  Is  much  preferable  to  the  best 
dictatorship  that  ever  extoted.  And,  dear 
reader,  never  forget  that  fact  If  you  value 
ycur  personal  liberty  and  want  to  stay  free. 


Christopher  Columbas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASs.'kCHUsrrrs 
IN  TFE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVBS 

Afonday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  LANR  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
my  remarks  delivered  at  the  First  Annual 
Columbus  Day  Celebration.  Lawrence 
Lodge.  No.  902.  Order,  Sons  of  Italy. 
Savastano  Hall.  109  Oak  Street.  L^.w- 
rence,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday.  October  12, 
1949: 

This  to  discovery  day.  on  which  we  honor 
the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
great  navigator  whose  vision  and  skill  and 
courage  led  to  the  finding  of  a  New  World. 

All  Americans  rejoice  on  thto  day,  but  none 
more  so  than  those  of  Italian  descent,  be- 
cause they  come  from  the  same  stock  that 
gave  birth  to  the  genius  of  Columbus. 

I  do  not  have  to  dwell  on  the  great  con- 
tributions which  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Italy  have  nvide  to  the  civilization  of  thto 
world.  On  the  cornice  of  the  Holy  R-'a-y 
School  In  our  city  we  see  those  fRtnu-  .vid 
Imperishable  names  etched  in  stone  S  •.  :ts. 
philosophers,  scientists.  Ecu^ptcr^  i>-t  ;ts. 
musicians,  whatever  the  field  in  v.Iilch  ih«y 
excelled,  all  were  discoverers,  for  each  one 
led  the  way  to  some  new  truth  which  has 
enriched  the  lives  of  all  mankind. 

In  honoring  Columbus,  we  honor  all  of 
these  leaders,  for  he  was  the  greatest  dto- 
coverer  of   all   time. 

He  opened  up  a  New  World  and  a  new 
opportunity  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of 
every  nation.  From  England.  Italy.  France. 
Ireland,  Poland,  and  so  many  other  coun- 
tries they  came  to  find  liberation  and  the 
chance  to  develop  their  talents  without  the 
restrictions  Imposed  in  the  Old  World  by 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Less  than  500  years  have  passed  since 
Columbus  discovered  the  wilderness  that 
was  America.  In  that  brief  space  of  time, 
the  wilderness  has  been  transformed  into 
the  richest  nation  on  earth,  and  the  happi- 
est one.  How  was  It  possible  for  Immigrants, 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Immigrants, 
to  accomplUh  so  much?  They  had  no 
worldly  wealth  to  begin  with.  Very  few  of 
them  had  any  education.  All  they  had  was 
faith  In  God  and  In  themselves.  And  they 
were  determined  to  build  a  free  society  in 
which  every  human  being  cculd  get  ahead 
If  he  worked  with  hto  brain  and  his  hands. 

And  a  miracle  came  to  pass,  a  miracle 
earned  by  all  who  call  themselves  Americans, 
because  here,  for  the  fljst  time,  our  ancestors 
practiced  an  old  truth  which  had  been 
preached  for  centuries.  They  t)€lieved  In  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  every  law-abiding 
human  being,  and  they  put  thto  belief  into 
action. 

This,  and  only  this,  to  the  secret  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  United  States  of  An^r- 
Ica.  Other  nations  had  resources,  and  op- 
portunities, both  of  which  they  squandered 


because  the  many  were  supposed  to  live  as 
slaves  for  the  few. 

In  tills  country  there  Is  no  such  thing  aa 
entrenched  wealth  or  power  or  special  privi- 
lege, handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, by  the  accident  of  birth.  The  family 
that  was  wealthy  in  1880  may  be  Just  getting 
by  today,  while  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  Lawrence  in  1905 
may  be  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

"The  best  Inheritance  which  any  parents  can 
give  their  children  In  this  free  country  of  ours 
to  an  education,  strengthened  by  home  train- 
ing in  character  and  in  the  desire  to  work, 
which  will  stand  them  in  good  siead  when  all 
else  fails. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  how  first  generation 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction,  take  to  our 
way  of  life  with  a  zest  that  to  a  contribu- 
tion. And  they  do  it  without  sacrificing  the 
solid  home  virtues  inculcated  in  them  by 
their  parents. 

It  Is  well  for  3rou,  and  for  the  Nation,  that 
your  parents  have  such  faith  In  education, 
and  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  so  that 
you  would  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
competition  of  life.  Now  everyone  cannot 
be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  dentist,  teachsr,  clergy- 
man, or  engineer.  But  everyone  neverthe- 
less does  need  an  education  fcr  the  enrich- 
ment of  family  life  and  the  solution  of  these 
problems  which  we  face  as  equal  citizens  and 
partners  in  democracy.  When  it  comes  to 
the  professions,  do  not  forget  that  the  pride 
of  title,  being  called  a  dc<ftor  or  an  attorney, 
isn't  everything.  Some  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off.  financially  speaking,  if  they  could 
trade  their  titles  for  the  benefits  that  come 
from  possessing  a  union  card. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  to  that  educa- 
tion to  never  wasted.  It  Is  an  Improvement 
of  the  individual  and  to  a  contribution  to 
public  progress.  Let  us  never  repeat  the  Old 
World  mistake  of  measuring  a  man's  worth  by 
his  title.  In  this  Republic  of  ours  we  must 
respect  our  fellowmen  on  the  basto  of  their 
character,  their  citizenship,  and  their  service. 

On  thto  historic  day,  it  to  weU  for  us  to 
Inquire:  "What  to  an  American?"  He  to  a 
composite  of  all  men.  He  has  shaken  off  the 
shackles  of  prejudice  which  have  fettered  so 
many  other  peoples.  Hto  color  ranges  from 
light  to  dark.  His  religion  to  the  respect  for 
all  religions.  He  has  put  the  barriers  of 
race  behind  him.  By  cooperating  with  other 
men,  as  men,  he  has  developed  a  society  in 
which  the  individual  has  more  freedom  than 
he  ever  had.  anywhere  or  anytime.  Hto 
representative  government  stems  from  self- 
government.  And  the  worth  of  thto  way 
of  life  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
brings  forth  the  best  in  every  man.  Result, 
more  comforts  and  conveniences  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  more  important 
than  these  present  and  material  benefits  is 
the  hopeful  climate  in  which  he  lives.  Hto 
children  have  a  future. 

If  we  try  to  distill  the  American  charac- 
ter, to  find  its  essence,  we  discover  that  its 
one  common  denominator  to,  the  willingness 
to  take  a  rtok. 

Columbus  did.  when  he  left  the  known 
shores  of  Kurope  to  sail  across  the  vast  un- 
charted seas.  In  those  days,  men  thought 
that  the  earth  was  flat,  if  you  sailed  far 
enough,  you  would  come  to  the  end.  and  then 
drop  off  Into  some  bottomless  abyss. 

But  Columbvis  had  other  ideas,  and  he 
took  the  chance. 

He  dared,  and  won,  as  every  pioneering 
American  has  done  ever  since. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the  first 
American,  followed  by  many  who  also  be- 
came Americans  early  In  our  htotory. 

For  instance,  how  many  Americans  know 
that  an  Italia#.  Flllppo  Mazzel,  was  among 
the  very  first  men  In  the  American  Colonies 
to  urge  publicly  that  they  should  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  England?  Mazzel  was  a  friend 
of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Franklin,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  famous  revolutionary  pa- 


triots. He  came  to  Virginia  In  1773  at  ths 
Invitation  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin.  Under 
the  pen  name  of  Fwioeo  he  vrrote  articles 
exposing  the  tyranny  of  English  rule.  In  one 
of  these  articles  he  Vst  penned  the  phrase 
"all  men  are  by  nature  created  free  and 
Independent."  Jefferson  himsdf  liss  ack- 
nowledged translating  thto  phrass  and  In- 
corporating It  Into  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  the  form  of  the  immcartal  "All 
men  are  created  equal." 

Here  Is  another  fact.  Most  of  the  Interior 
decoration  of  the  Capitol  Building  In  Wash- 
ington was  done  by  Italians. 

The  records  shows  that  several  hundred 
Italians  gave  their  lives  In  the  Revolutionary 
War  for  Independence.  We  have  some  proof 
that  William  Paca,  the  delegate  from  Mary- 
land who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inds* 
pendence.  was  an  ItaUan. 

Did  you  know  the  Italians  were  building  a 
glass  factory  in  Virginia  even  before  the  PU- 
grim  Fathers  had  settled  at  Plymouth"' 

Or  that  Alfonso  Tontl  aided  CadUlac  in 
founding  Detroit;  that  in  1704  Tontl  became 
governor  of  Detroit  and  that  hto  daughter 
wac  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  West? 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  such  surprtoing 
htotorical  gems  but  for  the  fact  that  my  in- 
terest, and  yours,  to  largely  concerned  with 
the  present. 

Lawrence,  our  heme  city,  to  only  102  years 
old  as  a  community.  It  was  built  up  largely 
by  immigrants.  From  1887  to  1916.  almost 
4.000.000  Italians  came  to  the  United  States, 
more  than  half  of  them  between  1906  and 
1916.  Many  of  them  came  to  Lawrence  to 
buUd  up  and  work  in  our  large  mUls.  Theso 
Immigrants  were  mainly  laborers  and  farm- 
ers, but  what  progress  they  and  their  de- 
scendants have  made  in  a  few  years. 

Italians  assimilate  quickly  and  are  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
"American  way  of  life.  The  children  of 
the  first  generation  become  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican In  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Look  at  the 
way  they  have  taken  to  baseball,  football,  and 
boxing.  Their  thought  processes  and  out- 
look on  life  are  very  different  from  those  of 
thetr  parents.  Among  the  charactertotlcs  of 
the  second  generation  are:  (1)  complete  as- 
similation of  the  Idea  of  progress  and  of  self- 
betterment  through  one's  own  exertions;  (2) 
entire  erasing  of  all  national  and  class  prej- 
udices which  are  so  common  In  Etirope;  and 
(3)  replacement  of  clannlshness  by  wide  so- 
cial Interests  and  partlcljjation  in  community 
life  on  a  broad  scale. 

Although  the  Italian  to  easily  assimilated 
Into  American  life,  he  does  not  generally  loce 
many  of  the  virtues  which  he  Inherits  from 
countless  generations  of  living  In  "the  old 
country." 

Hto  Inherent  sociability  Is  proverbial  but. 
whereas  In  Europe  It  to  confined  to  the  small 
village  group,  in  this  country  It  assumes  the 
form  of  an  inter^se  and  enduring  Interest  in 
the  problems  and  welfare  of  all  the  cltlrens 
of  our  country.  The  grace,  ambition,  and 
courtesy  of  Italian  children  and  their  heri- 
tage of  thrift  and  industry  are  noticeable. 
These  ambitious  and  forward-looking  people 
have  Indeed  made  a  place  for  themselves  In 
the  modern  life  of  America.  Many  have  gone 
Into  small-scale  enterprises  and  have  even- 
tually built  up  large  businesses  by  the  exer- 
cise of  these  virtues. 

Some  citizens  of  Italian  extraction  havs 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
canization process.  In  the  bocks  of  Angelo 
Patri  and  of  Constantine  M.  Panunzio,  we 
find  an  abundance  not  only  of  pictures  show- 
ing the  successful  struggle  of  Italian  immi- 
grants to  adapt  themselves  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  but  of  words  of  wtodom  for  all 
good  United  States  citizens. 

Many  children  of  Italian  immigrants  tend 
to  marry  non-Italians.  The  natural  health 
with  which  the  Italian  physique  to  endowed. 
is  a  valuable  additlor  to  the  biological  herit- 
age of  the  American  people.  With  the  chang- 
ing tides  of  economic  need,  the  Italian  can. 
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I  MB  wry  hmppj  to  Join  wlib  70a  in  tfaia 

Db7.  And  I  atiMn 
at  Italy  Lad«B  tbat 
tius  mmttam  ateaM  cfearv*  it  mar*  fuUy. 
Mr  If  CWIitoplMi  Oota^ina  bad  not  v«n- 
i  ^arth  vith  Ttitoa  and  ouuti^  tiM  dla- 
ot  kwrnnn  vlfM  kav«  bMa  datayad 
ly  yeais  tkal  fa«  and  I  wofidd  not 
tiM  trmtOamm  and  tlM  eoBf  orU 

te 
tba 

taportant  tban  a  data  or  a  : 
iptrtt   whidi 

W*  can  ow  tt  totmf  In  our  own  Uvea  and 
la  tft*  Itf e  or  o«r  MaOon  to  dlMorw  ways 

Tha  wM  «•  dl>oo?«r  saw  horlaona  ao  brll- 
llantly  aoaeaaafiU  in  14M  must  alao  Inapira 
v»  mt  tHB  am  we  (aoa  a  futura  that  will  be 
far  dlflviaut  from  tba  recent  paat  wa  bava 


la  tha  etoaUan«e  which  Columbtia  Day 
oraaofv. 

It.  I  am  ayra  that  we  will  not 
who  pointed  tba  way. 


k  SUtM  Quuiet  Coolest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxixou 
Df  THX  HOUai  OF  UCPSCSBirTATnnM 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  harmony 
rei«ns  In  the  Ehstrlct  of  Columbia  today. 
Two  Di.«trtct  barber  shop  quartets,  the 
Columbians  and  the  D.  C.  Keys,  cap- 
tured first  and  second  places,  respec- 
Uvely.  In  the  Mid-AUantlc  SUtes  Quar- 
tet cooiest.  stAced  yesterday  afternoon 
At  tiM  Fonim.  In  Harrtabtirg.  Pa.  Both 
of  tbttm  nHodiou5  fours  will  apptar  In 
the  third  annual  Harvest  of  Harmony  of 
the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Btaclng  In  America.  Inc..  next 
week,  on  PridAy.  October  29.  In  ConsUtu- 
tkmHAll.  The  chAapkm  Columbians  will 
stac  vlth  Howard  Cranford.  top  tenor: 
WimAm  BaU.  leAd:  Charles  Hay.  bari- 
tone. And  Joseph  Tznaga.  bass.  The 
D  C.  Kejrs.  who  made  a  slnglnc  tour  of 
the  Capitol  last  week.  wiU  appeAT  with 
Mickey  Beall.  top  tenor;  Vincent  Gln- 
Rerlch.  lead;  Jcasc  NuMear.  bArltone.  and 
Ed  Place.  bAaa 

Twenty- two  quartets  w^re  entered  at 
Harrtsbunc.  Sixteen  sanit.  The  Am- 
bassAdors  of  Harmony  of  WoodrldKe. 
N.  J^  flatabcd  third:  the  Chordblenders. 
NAauvth.  Pa.,  fourth,  and  Keystone 
Pour.  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  fifth. 

It  Is  Kettlnff  to  be  a  habit  for  Wuxh- 
Intton  quArtets  to  finish  one-two  In  the 
INstrlct  champioaiiyp  rivalry  At  th« 
laat  eoBtcst.  staSAd  at  PhiladelphlA. 
Morad  with  th«  PoioBAc 


Cttppfrs.  first,  and  ttat  fltnginf  Squires, 
•econd.  Both  of  theiite  popular  quartets 
Also  will  Appear  In  the  HArvest  of  Hat- 
toftether  with  the  out-of-town 
Pour.  Chicago;  Buffalo  Bills. 
BuffAlo.  N.  Y.;  WestlnctMNiM  Quartet. 
Plttaburgli.  PAm  /AOd  Plresiders.  Louis- 
ville. Ky.      \  \ 


Marck  t*  SooaUmi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McOREGOR 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  MCGREGOR     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OAB.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio  News: 
wa  Rops  KZ'a  wbomg 

"Aaaaatoa  la  on  the  inarch  to  aoclallsm.** 
D(  natnf  Braa.  of  Virginia,  said  the  other  day 
In  an  adili  vm  at  an  Atlantic  City  conTentlon. 

Wa  hope  ha'i  wrong,  but  at  the  >ame  time 
fear  be'a  right. 

The  Senator  backed  up  hla  conclualon  on 
the  future  of  the  country  by  saying: 

•Tlie  deficit  financing  of  Federal  programs 
In  time  of  peace  la  piling  up  a  Federal  debt 
to  proportlona  In  which  the  liberties  of  free 
anterprlae  cannot  sxirvive  ** 

The  Virginian  added  that  if  the  debt  la 
allowed  to  grow,  confidence  will  be  de.rtroyed. 
"If  effort  la  made  to  check  or  curtail  the  debt 
without  reduction  In  expendlturea,  destruc- 
tive taxation  would  be  required  In  either 
event  InsolTency  would  reault.  Neither  the 
democratic  form  of  government  nor  a  free- 
antarprlaa  ayatem  can  exist  in  national  In- 
aolvancy."  declared  this  outstanding  expo- 
nent of  aeooony  In  Oovemment. 

Sanator  Bvid  aald  that  In  his  10  yeara  In 
the  Senate  be  bad  se«n  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  this  "American  brand  of  aoclallam." 

"Soma  call  It  welfare  state,  aome  call  It 
statlam.  and  some  call  It  collectlvlam 
Whether  you  call  It  one  of  tbeae  lama'  or 
whether  you  call  it  aoclallsm  is  acndrmlc. 
The  Important  fact  la  that  the  freedoms  wa 
have  cherished  under  democracy  comple- 
laantad  by  the  InltlatlTa  Inherent  In  free 
enterprise  will  not  exlat  under  the  form  of 
government  which  llaa  at  the  and  of  our 
praaent  courae." 

Is  there  any  chance  that  Senator  Bvas  la 
wrong?  There  la.  of  courae.  But  there  will 
have  to  be  an  abrupt  shift  in  governmental 
polletaa  if  the  soclallam  of  which  Senator 
BvxD  talks  falla  to  eoma  to  paaa. 

Tliat  la  wby  wa  faar  ba  la  right.  During 
the  le  yeara  of  which  Senator  Brao  speaks — 
covering  the  era  of  the  New  Deal  and  Ita  suc- 
oaaanr  the  Fair  Deal — there  has  been  at  no 
tune  any  tndieatkm  on  ttaa  part  at  our  Oov- 
ernment's  policy  alMpara  at  Taarlaf  one  whit 
frooa  tba  course  of  lavlab  apendlng  of  tba 
people's  money 

There  haa  been  plenty  of  talk  of  economy 
during  that  time  but  precloua  lltUa  action 
dealgnad  to  bring  down  tba  coat  at  govaro- 
ment. 

As  a  raault  tba  coat  at  our  Federal  Oovam- 
nient  baa  graWA  to  the  MOyBOOJOIMMO  AMrt. 
the  blgbaal  paaeiUme  i«v«l  la  tAa  hlatory 
of  tba  couaUy. 

Tbaaa  apan^tt  profraaM  bavobean  cleverly 
planned  Tbay  bava  put  many  bUltuoa  of 
doUara  In  tba  handa  at  a  auAetanS  minalisr 
at  people  to  sway  nationAl  alaattoaa  ta  all 
tbbae  10  yeara.  and  tbua  keep  the  apendera 
la  power. 


To  change  the  course  of  Oovemment  policy 
on  apendlng.  there  would  have  to  be  a  tre- 
mendoua  shift  In  public  uplnlon.  The  likell- 
bood  of  sticb  a  shift  Is  made  somewhat  remcfta 
by  the  fact  that  mllllona  of  voters  are  tba 
recipients  of  Federal  subeldles  which  they 
are  moat  reluctant  to  relinquish. 

80  tbare  you  are.  The  spending  will  con- 
tlnoa.  probably  at  an  accelerated  pace,  unleaa 
the  people  turn  thumbs  down  on  this  policy. 

And  only  a  radical  change  In  otir  form  of 
government  and  set-up  of  our  economy  can 
raault  if  the  spending  continues. 

So  there  la  every  reason  to  fear  Senator 
Bras  was  right  when  ba  made  this  direful 
prediction. 


Power,  Water,  amd  JaIm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEGL  F.  WHITE 

or  CAuroaNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  on  power,  water, 
and  Jobs  recently  held  In  San  Francisco 
by  the  Democratic  Party  emphasized 
once  again  the  close  relationship  exist- 
ing between  agriculture  and  labor.  We 
are  all  aware  that  the  progress  and  full 
development  of  our  country  depends 
upon  the  united  effort  of  all  segments 
of  our  society  and  we  cannot  penalize 
one  group  without  penalizing  the  other. 
It  follows  then,  that  when  we  fully  de- 
velop the  natural  resource.*;  of  the  Nation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  both  labor 
and  agriculture  will  be  the  recipients  of 
those  benefits.  I  wish  to  Include  a  very 
fine  statement  on  the  relationship  of  ag- 
riculture and  labor  as  it  exists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  This  statement 
is  the  address  to  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference by  Joseph  D  Keenan.  of  Labor's 
League  for  Political  Action: 

Powxa.  Watxx,  AJfB  Joas 
(By  Joeepb  D.  Keenan) 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  have  the  in- 
dividual farmer  and  the  city  worker  so  much 
In  common  aa  here  In  the  West.  This  mu- 
tuality of  Intereat  Is  not  simply  because  the 
worker  and  the  farmer  are  each  other'a  beat 
cuatomer. 

In  the  Weat  the  problem  la  not  that  alm- 
ple.  With  ever-lncreaalng  population  prear 
sure,  acute  ahortage  of  water  and  electric 
power  la  not  an  alarmist's  prophecy  but 
a  bread-and-butter  crlaU  right  now.  Tba 
dry  well,  green  acrea  turned  bruwn  for  lack 
of  power  to  turn  pumpa.  and  loat  Income  la 
a  reality  for  the  farmer  today.  The  broam* 
out.  the  plant  abut-down  and  the  empty  pay 
check  la  a  reaUty  for  the  city  worker.  Upon 
water  and  power  from  waatem  rlvara  tba 
proaparlty  of  both  depanda.  For  that  raaaoo 
we  of  organ  tied  labor  have  a  very  real  aeo- 
nonuc  ooo«am  In  the  deUberatlona  of  tbla 
eoofaraaca. 

Kveryone  agraaa  on  the  problem,  but  imfor- 
tuuately  tbara  la  no  such  agreement  on  bow 
to  aolve  It.     But  solve  It  we  moat  and  quickly. 

That  the  West  la  beyond  the  "We  can  do  It 
by  our  own  private  bontstrapa"  atage  la  ob- 
vloua.  Rivera  are  no  raapcctera  of  Stat* 
llnea.  River  baain  areaa  cover  many  Statea. 
yat  ruU  tntagratad  planning  and  develop 
mant  of  each  river  la  aaaantlal.  The  caat 
wUl  run  Into  bllltons.  Federal  financing 
aad  courdlnauon  la  tba  obvloua 
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Three  questions  immediately  arise:  Who 
wUl  reap  the  benefits  from  water  and  power 
developments  of  the  Weat?  Who  will  build 
the  projects?     Who  will  pay  the  coat? 

In  the  answers  to  tbeae  three  questions 
labor  haa  a  very  real  political  concern. 

On  these  three  questions  the  city  worker 
and  the  Individual  farmer  along  with  other 
liberal  forces  find  themselves  united  In  op- 
position to  the  private  power  companies  and 
large  corporate  farm  Interests. 

What  Is  lalwr's  stake  In  these  three  ques- 
tions.    Let's  look  at  each  In  turn. 

WBO  wnx  EXAP  THK  BCTcrrra 
Public  pressure  has  been  so  great  that 
private  power  monopolists  have  abandoned 
outright  opposition  w>  public  power.  They 
now  use  rear-guard  delaying  tactics.  They 
use  smear  campaigns  against  single  agency 
river  basin  developments  which  would  mean 
highest  efficiency  with  lowest  cost  power. 
They  want  no  low-cost  yardsticks. 

Just  last  month  the  power  lobby  lost  its 
key  battle  to  prevent  the  further  erection 
of  public  transmiaalon  lines.  Their  motive 
Is  simple  •  •  •  let  the  taxpayer  foot  the 
bill  to  generate  the  power  so  long  as  it  must 
be  turned  over  at  the  bus  bar  to  the  biggest 
private  monopoly  in  the  area  to  transmit 
and  sell  at  high-profit  prices  to  the  same 
taxpayers. 

Cheap  power  means  new  Industry  and  low 
costs.  New  industry  means  jobs  for  AFL 
members.  Low  costs  mean  high  real  wagea. 
For  these  obvious  reasons  we  back  the  ad- 
ministration's power  program.  Public  power 
must  mean  more  wealth  for  the  many,  not 
for  the  grasping  few. 

For  the  transmiaalon  line  victory  as  well  as 
the  TVA  steam-plant  victory,  the  supporting 
members  of  both  parties  in  Congress  deserve 
great  tribute.  The  great  difference  between 
the  Blghty-flrst  and  Eightieth  Congreaa  vaa 
conclusively  shown  on  these  votes. 

With  Irrigation  water  the  situation  is  the 
aame.  The  huge  land  companies  operating 
thousands  of  acrea  on  a  corporate  basis  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the  bill.  It 
Is  the  100-aere  limitation  and  the  reatrlc- 
tlons  against  land  speculation  which  they  are 
trying  by  every  underhanded  device  to  blast 
out  of  the  law. 

Heiuy  George,  the  economist,  became  an 
obaaaaed  sUigle-t&x  advocate  after  observing 
the  vaat  unearned  fortunes  accumulated  from 
land  apeculatlon  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 
The  evils  he  saw  were  nothing  compared  to 
the  reprehensible  greed  of  the  land  companlea 
whQ  would  emasculate  our  land  laws  In  order 
to  reap  speculative  profits  from  deserts  made 
fertile  a.  Government  expense.  The  modern 
land  grabbers  are  not  confined  to  California's 
Central  Valley,  but  also  In  Colorado's  San 
LuU  Valley  and  In  the  gravity  canal  project  In 
Texaa  •  •  •  »n  fact  wherever  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  la  In  there  trying  to  do  a  }ob 
fc-  the  public. 

Why  is  labor  interested  in  how  many  acres 
there  are  to  a  farm?  Jtut  go  down  In  the 
Central  Valley  of  California  and  youll  find 
the  anawer  The  name  "okle"  did  not  come 
from  Oklahoma.  It  came  from  the  Central 
Valley.  In  communities  where  the  farms 
are  small,  there  are  stores  and  buying  power 
to  keep  the  goods  of  factory  workers  moving. 
Where  the  corporation  farms  spread  out  for 
thousands  of  acres,  you  will  find  a  blighted 
area  with  landless  exploited  hired  workers 
who  have  little  In  their  pockets  to  attract 
thriving  towns  and  businesses.  But  more 
than  that  there  is  the  plight  of  the  workers 
themselves  to  be  considered  •  •  •  many 
of  them  AFL  members.  If  you  need  one 
more  reasoc.  go  up  to  Sacramento  and 
watch  the  antisocial  Influence  of  the  cor- 
poration farmers  on  progressive  legislation. 
There  is  more  than  a  little  of  that  same  in- 
fluenc?  In  V>'ashington  •  •  •  on  mem- 
bers of  botb  parties,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 


WHO    wnx    BXJILD    THX     PBOJECTS 

Not  all  Western  States  have  Identical  prob- 
lems nor  Is  there  any  one  formula  for  solu- 
tion. However,  the  repreaentatlve  farm  or- 
ganizatlona  and  State  federations  of  the  AFL 
are  not  only  In  agreement  but  organically 
tmlted  behind  the  aame  program  In  each  area. 

The  Southwest  Is  semlarld.  The  problem 
is  not  only  to  catch  and  hold  rain  water 
for  distribution  In  dry  months  but  also  to 
catch  and  hold  enough  water  to  give  a  firm 
supply  In  dry  years.  Althotigh  fiood  con- 
trol Is  a  factor,  the  main  problem  Is  water 
for  Irrigation  and  power.  This  Is  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
•  •  •  not  the  Army  engineers,  of  whom 
I  will  have  more  to  say  later. 

In  the  well -watered  Pacific  Northwest  we 
recognize  that  Irrigation  must  compete  for 
priority  alcmg  with  flood  control  and  power 
generation,  not  to  mention  navigation,  rec- 
reation, and  fish  conservation. 

The  present  patchwork  compromise 
whereby  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  go  their  own  way  wllly-nilly 
building  the  same  type  of  multlptirpose  proj- 
ects Is  highly  unsatisfactory.  It  prevents 
proper  plsm.ning.  It  plays  right  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  sabotage  the 
whole  river  development.  Nor  is  the  Weaver- 
Newell  plan  any  solution.  It  just  splits  the 
"pork  barrel." 

The  farmer  groups  and  the  State  labor 
groups  of  both  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  are  joined 
together  In  a  league  to  push  for  the  Inte- 
grated development  of  the  Northweat.  under 
a  single  agency.  CVA. 

CVA  woxild  not  be  socialism  or  Washington 
dictation  but  just  the  opposite.  With  re- 
sponsible headquarters  on  the  spot  it  means 
good  planning,  lower  coats,  and  more — not 
less — local  control.  

Nothing  could  be  worae  than  the  present 
aet-up.  As  Congressman  MrrcHnx.  of  Wash- 
ington, recently  pointed  out,  20  Federal 
agencies  are  now  operating  In  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  These  20  agenclea  must  go  to 
8  congressional  committees  for  authorization 
and  U3  8  different  committees  for  their  appro- 
priations. Even  Congreas  can  get  no  over- 
all picture — much  leaa  th^  local  cltixena. 

WHO  wnx  PAT  THX  COSTST 

For  every  project  there  has  to  l>e  money  to 
builu  it.  In  discussing  financing  I  want  to 
bring  up  again  the  name  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers. 

First  let  me  ma^e  it  plain  that  we  have  a 
personal  ax  to  grind.  If  you  will  get  coplea 
of  the  April  and  June  1M9  bulletins  of  the 
AFL  BuUdlng  Trades  Department  you  will 
see  why.  The  engineers  have  been  the  moat 
notorious  violators  of  the  Bacon-Davla  Act. 
This  act  Is  suppoaed  to  require  payment  of 
prevailing  wagea  on  public  conatructlon  con- 
tracts. Since  the  contracting  agency  U 
charged  with  enforcing  the  act.  there  U  llttla 
we  can  do  about  violatora. 

The  anti-CVA  lobjy  charges  that  labor'a 
rights  would  not  be  protected  under  such  an 
authority.  Such  hyprodsy  falla  on  deaf  ears 
within  our  organization.  The  propoeed  CVA 
Is  modeled  after  TVA.  TVA  labor  reUtlona 
with  AFL  unions  are  exemplary.  That  Is  one 
reason  wh'^  we  woul<i  like  to  see  the  Hoover 
Commission  report  carried  out  and  the  avU- 
lan  functions  of  the  Army  engineers  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  aside  from  our  personal  feelings  In 
the  matter,  there  are  other  good  reasons  for 
our  opposition  to  the  engineers.  Money  is 
appropriated  to  the  Army  engineers  to  catch 
floodwater  and  then  run  it  on  down  the 
river  later  on.  Nobody  is  expected  to  pay 
for  this  as  a  service.  It  just  comes  out  of 
the  taxpayer's  pocket  and  nothing  goes  back 
Into  the  Federal  Treasviry  to  replace  funds 
spent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Reclamation  and 
CVA-type    projecU    are    reimbursable    pro- 


grams. The  taxpayer  puts  up  tba  money 
to  buUd  the  pro)ecta.  but  the  users  of  watar 
and  power  In  the  area  pay  for  tba  aervlee 
and  eventually  the  taxpayer  geU  hla  doUara 
back  In  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  to  not 
wasteful  spending  but  sound  btislneaa  In- 
vesttoent  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

One  other  point.  The  Army  engineers  are 
not  bound  by  any  lOO-acre  limits  or  land 
speculation  bars.  This  explains  wby  the  big 
land  companlea  have  used  the  engineers  as 
an  entering  wedge  already  on  aome  strictly 
Irrigation  psojecta  In  the  West. 

The  day  of  the  single  piirpoae  project  la 
past.  We  can't  build  multipurpose  Integrat- 
ed well-planned  developments  by  merely 
splitting  the  projects  between  varlotia 
agencies. 

The  Censtis  Bureau  tells  us  that  In  25 
more  years  there  will  be  an  additional  14.- 
000.000  people  In  the  West.  WUl  these  people 
find  steady  joba  In  new  Industries?  Will 
these  people  have  opportunities  to  be  Inde- 
pendent farmers  on  Irrigated  land? 

The  answer  la  In  river  water  now  flowing 
to  the  sea.  The  administration  has  the 
master  blueprints  and  has  stood  steadfast 
by  Its  conviction  that  the  people  not  the 
special  Interests  shall  reap  the  benefits. 

Sound  river  valley  development  to  fast  be- 
coming the  moat  explosive  political  laaue 
of  the  Nation.  As  here  in  the  West  the 
people  of  power-starved  New  England  are  in 
revolt.  In  the  Missouri  Valley  the  farmers 
and  workers  have  aet  up  permanent  grass- 
roots MVA  committees. 

I  promise  the  admialatratlon  leaders  the 
all-out  support  of  Labor'a  League  for  Politi- 
cal Education  behind  their  western  water 
and  power  program.  We  will  not  be  alone  in 
our  support,  for  no  issue  has  so  united  the 
forces  of  labor  and  Independent  farmera  as 
this  one. 

To  offlce  holders  of  both  parties  I  would 
like  to  say  this.  Tou  have  been  forewarned. 
If  you  want  to  stay  in  office,  then  you  caa 
no  longer  afford  to  do  amall  favors  for  tbe 
land  companlea  and  private  power  lobby  no 
matt«  bow  large  their  campaign  ccmtrlbu- 
tlons. 

The  little  people  wont  stand  for  It  aad 
tbey  are  watching  your  voting  recorda.  Aad 
the  little  people  have  tbe  votaa. 


B'nai  B'ritk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaacHcssrrs 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRXSENTATIVIB 

Friday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  well -deserving  editorial  that  appeared 
In  the  editorial  column  of  the  Daily  Item 
of  Lynn.  Mass..  on  October  13.  1949. 

COMCXATUUITIOMS  TO  B'MAI   B'xrrH 

Today  marks  the  one  hundred  and  sixth 
ba^hday  of  the  founding  of  B'nal  BTith 
(Sons  of  the  Covenant).  In  Greater  Lynn, 
as  elsewhere  all  over  the  globe,  the  lodges 
( men  >  and  chapters  ( women )  of  B'nal  B'rlth 
are  officially  launching  the  greatest  member- 
ship campaign  In  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization— a  campaign  which  will  be  climaxed 
by  a  Nation-wide  radio  program  Sunday. 
December  4,  the  birthday  of  Prank  Goldman, 
of  Lowell,  international  president  of  B'nal 
B'rith. 

From  its  humble  start  106  years  ago  by  13 
sincere,  determined  men  in  New  York.  B'nal 
B'rlth  stands  today  as  the  oldest  and  largest 
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CdUldraid  Nco^a  a  Fiadscial  Pror** 
BXTCN8ION  OF  RniARKS 

nr 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuroOMu 

m  THk  HOUSI  OP  BOMMMTATIVSII 

Monday.  October  27.  1§4» 

Mr.  OOYUL  Mr.  ilMdker.  following 
Is  da  ddltortdl  dppddrtag  in  the  Los 
Anfelea  Daily  N«^«  under  date  of  Mon- 
day. October  10.  IH»: 


CAUroawu  Maoa  roiAWcuL 
A  hopeful  nun  In  Lone  Beach  wrltaa:  "I 
HI  Dov  naelal,  Btls  haa  tha 
bodib.  TlMd  ibodld  BMan  that  wa 
la  tha  about-to-be-thut-down  Ter- 
Uaad  Mavy  worka  do  not  have  to 
worry  any  mora.  Thla  la  no  tluM  for  aeon* 
ony.  Ita  an  aaarian^.  We  wUl  hara  to 
auy  on  tha  job.** 

Nearly  d.000  workara  will  ba  thrown  out  of 
empleyBiant  If  tha  Navy  cloaaa  down  at  Tar- 
mlnal  laland.  In  the  meantime,  there  will 
ba  rent.  Inatallmenta.  and  other  llrlnt  ax- 
pcnaaa  to  pay. 

It  a  not  tha  pivpoae  of  thla  edttorlal  to 
plead  for  or  agaliiat  tha  caaa  of  X^oog  Baaeh 
tntereau  and  workara  who  are  aaeUng  tohOTa 
the  cloaa-doam  order  reaclndad.  or  at  laaat 
■BodlBad.  I  refer  to  It  only  bccauae  It  la  a 
pailtoct  example  of  the  part  dafenae  ptaya  In 
our  natJonai  acootaay. 
I  am  aara  that  afariooe  of  the  6.000  threat- 

wlahca  the 


atom  tooanb  had  nevar  bean  eraaied.    I  am 

that   Bi 
wttb 
family  of  ctTlllaed  aatlona  could 
hand  In   bartd.  down  or  up  the  road 
that  laadi  toward  unlvaraal  peaoa. 

I  am  equally  aura   that  alnca   the  abom 
doea    eziat,    and 
paaaa  of 
wdl  haeoa 
factor  upon  which  a  large  aegaaant  of 
ly  of  the  NatloQ  will  depend. 

The  Long  Beach  ataatlon  oflcra  a  perfect 
example.  One  doaan't  need  to  be  an  econo- 
miat  to  aee  what  will  happen  to  hundreds 
of  little  bUBlneaa  eatabltahmenta,  rental 
Taloaa.  and  the  joba  of  thousands  tf  Navy 
defansa  work  on  Terminal  Island  Is  stopped. 
Nor  doca  It  require  much  Imagination  to 
rvallaa  the  terrlSc  hold  that  military  prepa- 
ratton  haa  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
aa  a  whole. 

A  look  at  the  IMO  tnidget  aa  It  pertains 
to  foreign  affair*  and  national  security,  now 
In  the  ptocMim  of  betng  bammarad  out  by 
Cnngraaa.  shows  what  a  Mg  cot  of  the  total 
spending  (abottt  47  percent)  Is  being  dadl- 
catad  to  theae  matters, 

I  The  military  nproprMtloBs  bUl,  paassd 
by  both  houaea  and  now  In  conferenoe,  will 
dedicate  about  tlS.000,000,000  to  the  anned 
totem 

9  The  laeo  sppropriatton  for  the  Uar- 
shall  plan  la  tSMMO^OgO. 

f  for  milMary  aovemdMnt  and  relief  la 
deeupled  arras   |dl3,Me,000. 

4.  ilmw    aid    to    Atlantle 
tl  314.0004)00 

ft   Aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  •4».OOe,0OO. 

g  Autborldid  Hvdrt-lBiport  Bank  loaae 
to  Maraban  plan  eotimnm.  •110.000,000. 

7.  Atomic  Energy  Cmimtaalon. sbotrt MOt,* 
000.000. 

g.  Tsehnlcal  aid  to  backward  areas  (Praal* 
dant  Trumaal  polat  4|,  about  tdft.OOOXXW  la 
dtrart  appropflaUolM  plus  pomlbla  "guar- 
antee" legtalatMa  to  tmderwnte  private  en- 
terprise (nvMifnent  abroad  which  oould  mean 
SIM X her  aeaordhig  to  some  mUoMtet. 

It  u  •v.iirMi  that,  taken  togeUier,  tbeaa 
Items  constitute  oot  only  s  program  of  mill- 

atmutta  but  also  pronde  a  continuation 
•■iHHioa  of  our  "pipe-llna  eoooomy" 
that  bdd  bdOa  fktUopIng  since  New  Deal 
*^Mmp-prtaUBg"  days  and  was  carried 
tarough  the  war  by  lend-lease. 

The  time  la  here  however,  to  plan  expeitdl* 
turea  for  California.  Wa  have  a  problem 
unique  among  tha  ttatea  of  tha  t7nlon. 

If  Waahlngtoo  eaa  BMWsga  ftnaneee  for 
the  wbela  world,  etveiy  with  our  vaet  wealth 
of  peopM  and  resources,  we  can  manage  to 
a  program  calculated  to  make  life 
for  the  new  millioos  who  have  coma 
to  Cailfomla.— M.  B. 


pact    Bdtload, 


Hie  Growth  of  Haspttali  and  VoIuntuT 
Hcaltk  liuaniacc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaw.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
BM3US  consent  to  have  printed  in  tbd 
Appendix  of  the  Recxwo  an  addreds  oa 
the  subject  The  Growth  of  Hospitals  and 
Voluntary  Health  Insurance,  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  1949  convention  o:  thd 
American  Hospital  Association,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Septeoiber  36.  1949. 
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There  betng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccao, 
ds  follows: 

THE    CBOWTH    or    HOSRTAXa    AMB    VOUOSTUrt 
BBALTH  DCSUaAWCa 

Ptfty  years  ago  this  month  the  American 
Bo^Jltal  AsBCXlatlon  gathered  In  Clerelard 
for  Its  first  annual  conrentlon.  I  cannot 
yi«ifn  that  my  association  wttb  you  goea 
back  quite  that  far.  B\it  we  have  worked 
for  some  years  aa  brochcrs-tn-arma  In  the 
eaiMe  of  better  hoapttal  and  medical  care 
and  better  health  for  the  American  people. 

I  remember  most  pleasantly  the  golden 
jubilee  of  Isat  year  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
year  before  at  8t.  Lculs.  although  I  could 
not  be  with  you,  your  convention  honored 
ma  with  meail)ershlp  in  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association. 

Our  real  work  together  and  our  dose  a:;:so- 
datlon  bsgaa  with  the  1M4  cocrentloa,  also 
held  bare  In  Cleveland  At  the  1M4  oon- 
vaaUon  the  American  Hoapltal  AaaocUtlon 
a  prrgram  of  Oorernment  aid  foe  pub- 
lad  eolMitary  kaapitai  c  uewuutli  to 
■MC  tba  dsipsrate  need  for 
orar  tha  tmttad  BMtis 

Out  of  the  sapsrwao,  tba  work  and  tha 
abJdliSM  of  your  aseaeMllon  oat  of  aon- 
grsaaional  bearlnts  and  lagMMtlee  sttMf  by 
a  Senate  subaommfttea  of  whieh  I  was  f 
—a  ptrf  Ihs  Mospttai  Survey  aad 
■tnwtloii  Act    The  aft,  ijpoaaoead  by  ' 

li»nator  Burtoa.  df  OBIdb  BOW  M.. 

Burt^m,  and  dtydiH,  %  BdBBMrty  bnowB  oe 
tbe  Mitt-Barton  Aet  But  It  Is  your  set  snd 
yoar  proftaai  aa  much  m  H  a  tbe  produet 
flf  any  freup  or  any  person, 

Thd  IdWilAl  florvty  god  OonftnMtton  Act 
to  d  biadfe  Burfe— IMWB  la  tbd  loefc  in  the 
bistory  oC  bMtdl  devtlopoMBt  m  Ammte^ 
It  bsi  proffidsd  tba  grddtdM  progrtM  «f 
bospital  snd  bealtb-oentar  gonvrumon  tn 
tbe  Ifaiions  history  Today  nrariy  gOO 
bospiuis.  bsaltto  eenters.  nurMS'  homes,  and 
otbsr  healtb  fseUlUdO-dosting  s  half  bU- 
lion  doliara— are  ua4tr  gdcstrucU'^n  or  hsve 
bean  approred  for  ooadtrwetlon.  For  the  first 
time  In  tba  history  of  any  feder^-sid  pra- 
grsm  all  the  «8  Btntes  and  tbe  I  TsrrltoriM 
are  taking  psrt 

The  set  Is  unique  for  lU  tacognitton— for 
tba  first  tlddi  In  auy  Federal  Isglalatlon— of 
tbe  pnn^pS  that  the  ibW-Ucoae  8tst« 
•houid  rsceivs  tbe  greatsat  proportloa  of  Fed- 
era!  aid  and  for  lU  pasCerenoe  to  rural  areas 
and  small  eommunltiet 

The  wladom  of  glrlng  the  gresteet  aaaUt- 
anoe  to  tha  neadlaat  Stataa  has  bean  proved 
by  the  anthdMaam  aad  tba  miuauva  of  tba 
low-inooma  BUtaa  la  taking  ad  vantage  of 
tbepeogram  TboM  Biam  wblrb  bare  takaa 
tbe  lead  in  the  bospttal-ooastruetton  pro> 
graa»— OklaboBia.  tflislssiptd.  AUbama. 
Georgia,  North  Carollr.a.  g'Oth  Carolina. 
Taua— tboaa  Stataa  are  aubatantlally  below 
tha  national  average  tn  tee  mcomaa  of  thatr 
people. 

The  wladom  of  giving  preference  to  raral 
aactlona  and  small  eommuutttua  W  erldenead 
bv  the  fact  that  two  out  of  e'lerv  three  boa- 
phala  ttalng  built  under  the  program  will  be 
h^ttpltatv  aamng  farm  areas  and  communi- 
ties of  ICH  than  UMMW  paopia. 

Thla  year  tt  beeoaaa  Obvtoaa  that  rapidly 
oapandlng  State  profram.'  lor  hospital  and 
health  centar  construction  made  neoaaaary 
addltlorud  Federal  aid  under  the  act.  Ac- 
aonUngly  I  Introduced  m  the  Senau  a  bill 
aHh  ame  admen ta  that  will  double  the  prea- 
«Bt  •75,000.000  a  year  lor  Federal  granU.  aa- 
tand  the  Federal  program  for  6  yeara.  and 
glre  to  the  ladlvklual  projecu  within  a  State 
the  same  percent^e  of  Federal  funds  as  the 
particular  State  receives  Irom  the  over-all 
aUotment  of  Federal  fimdt.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  the  Sei\aU  has  paaaad  the 
amendmaats  and  I  am  confident  the  House 
oC  JMpsdaantatiTea  will  give  final   approval 
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before  adjoumzDent  of  thla  aeaakm  of  Oon- 
greaa. 

Tbe  amendments  will  give  a  aharp  lift  to 
the  hoapltal -construction  program.  Rtiral 
and  low-tnoome  areaa  which  have  not  been 
able  to  raise  tlkstr  share  of  the  constmetkm 
coeu  will  now  be  able  to  build  hoapttsls  and 
health  cmters  tbey  so  badly  need.  Xx>w-prl- 
orlty  areas — generally  In  the  larger  ettlea — 
will  be  eligible  to  take  part  promptly  in  ttw 
program,  months,  or  perhapa  years  ahead  of 
thetr  original  prospects. 

We  can  expect  that  many  more  hospitala 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  mental 
and  chronic  d<T»««»«  will  be  built  aa  a  ra- 
•ult  of  the  additl<mal  ftmda. 

As  hospital  artmlnlatrators.  you  will  hare  a 
4>eclal  Intereat  In  another  of  the  amend- 
menu  providing  ttaids  for  surreys,  raaearcb. 
a&d  dcmonstratlooa  of  Integrated  hoapltal 
uae.  Two-thlrda  eg  tbe  general  boapltala 
being  built  under  our  program  will  have  lem 
than  60  beda.  Aa  long  as  eacb  ef  tbam  boa- 
pttals  must  act  aa  an  indtvMtial  imn  tbey 
cannot  give  compieu  hospital  ssrvioe.  Re- 
al boapltM  asrvMa  oCers 
I  of  laMdenat  tha  qualMy 
of  osre  in  small«iown  snd  rural  Baapltdls. 
We  know  that  tbe  oeordinstioa  df  boapltal 
tiss  among  aadMaaaMMa  and  aoMng  typas 
of  hospitala— OMy  ofMn  be  m  lapertant  m 
btdlding  new  boapiuis  In  oar  sBorM  M 
ride  oomptete 
il  treat 

Attar  tba  aaw  biipliato  aio  balli—iaftpas- 
tog  and  ■edara  aad  ibalUBiiBg    lb  in  will. 
as  always, 
el 
mnm  do  tbd  Boasabaaplng  aad  ba 

far  payiac  tba  bttla. 
layav. 


preblaM  M  aMad  bi  tta  ISta 
the  rtaotutioB  eaUtng  for  loaal.  ddvaty,  SUM, 
a  ltd  rederal  aid  In  provtdbsg  bospltdl  aad 
msdinal  ears  for  the  indigent.  Tou  wlMly 
urged  at  ibat  Uom  that  emphaato  be  put  oa 
looal  partldipattoa  la  aay  MKb  propaa. 

In  Oonirim  are  have  for  s<jms  vaara  been 
aware  of  the  problem,  la  devaMptaf  tbe 
K<jer>^'  nurvey  and  Construction  Act  our 
committee  gave  tBMnrtso  atudy  to  the  re- 
quiremrr.ta  for  maintenance  snd  operation 
of  tbe  boapltala  that  would  be  built  under 
tbe  program.  It  was  the  final  concluatoa  at 
tiie  oommlttee— and  X  quuta  from  the  com* 
mittsd  lapaifV-tbst  "asatataaea  tn  tbe  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  boepltaU 
lo  the  neediest  areas  should  tM  oonaldersd 
In  aepsrats  isgtsiation  trbso  more  Informa- 
tion U  available." 

To  the  individual,  the  problem  of  bosplUl 
eoais  prssenu  itaslf  as  a  matter  of  obUlaIng 
adcquats  huapicU  oars  for  himself  snd  his 
fsmlly  without  the  sudden,  dread  financial 
burden  that  hoapitaUwitton  so  ofun  means. 
We  know  that  half  tbe  OMdlcal  biU  of  the 
United  SUtca  ia  paid  by  only  10  percent  of 
the  sick— tboae  who  must  tiare  hospital 
treatment. 

To  the  administrators  of  oar  hoapltals.  tbe 
problem  Is  one  of  asaurcd.  stasdy  Income 
that  win  enaMe  them  to  operate  efficient 
hcspltals  giving  the  beet  poastble  care.  It  Is 
vexing  but  necessary  that  thoae  who  are  do- 
ing the  Lord's  work— and  In  truth  you  are — 
must  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  bookkeeping 
atule  you  serve  suffering  humanity. 

The  objectives  of  adequate  hoapltal  care 
for  the  individual,  and  adequate  Income  for 
the  hoapltals  are  not  Incompatible.  They 
have  been  achieved  to  the  aatiaf action  of 
nvipi^rm  of  Americans  through  the  Blue  Cross 
plana  and  similar  voluntary  prepayment 
pl#n«  of  hospital  and  medical  Insurance, 

Bizty-one  million  Amerloana  are  protected 
by  voluntary  pnptUl  hnapltal  oovwage.  TLe 
Blue  Croas  plan  alone  Is  now  a  quarter-bil- 
lion-dollar-a-yenr  business.  More  than  S4,- 
000,000    paraoDS    bava    voluntary    coverage 


against  surgical  ezpenae.  Some  13,000,000 
hava  medical -eipenae  coverage.  And  more 
than  3»4»0,00e  of  tbe  Kation's  S0,OOOXXm 
employed  civilians  are  Insured  \mder  aome 
form  of  voluntary  protection  against  loaa  of 
Income  doe  to  alrknras  or  accident. 

The  ecmfldenoe  of  the  American  paopM  In 
tbe  voltmtary  system  is  beet 
when  we  compare  today's  millkms  of 
hers  with  the  S,00e.000  people  who  had 
pltal  coverage  only  10  years  ago;  less  than 
a  million  had  soane  form  of  surgical  or  medi- 
cal protection. 

The  vcritutary  system  grew  naturally  out 
of  Amenta's  traditional  reliance  upon  prl- 
Tate  initiative  and  Individual  action.  It 
haa  survived  and  proapered  beeauae  it  haa 
met  the  teat  of  hard-headed  Amerteaa  Bosl- 
neaa  aense.  It  glvea  tbe  btiyer  a  good  barfafn 
for  bis  money. 

Tbe  pressat  prepayment  plans  proett 
pltal  aad  aMdMd  eare  for  alxnit  SB  a 
for  the  worker  and  his  famUy.    Tbe 
have  demonstrated  their  strengtb  aad 

10  years.  Tbey  ba«s  dsaninaiiaiBg  thair  tt»- 
voartlvoadH  aad  Sexibtmy  by  estending  pro- 
MetlOB  to  dependents  and  flMtaraity 
by  providint  for  medical  and 
aad  by  fsctproctty  of  ■MfniiersMp 
le«  oa  on  tntifuaBoaal  beats.  TbsM 
radieat    tdaas    of 


It  wasid  be  wasteful  aad  aa^ravacant  aatf 
fooNsB  to  r«>t  sside  tbia  taeteo  votantdr; 
•ystetn  Hi  favor  of  ^ 

Tba  ao«r«a  df  wmMm  to  to 


ia#  baowiadsa  dsd 


Invastad  ta 


ry  plans 

adsf* 


Itdl  to  tbd  db)eetive  dT  tbd 
barttb  bMaiaiiM  bin  d  tiiS,  wbtob  f 
bttrndawd  m  the  t/nlted  SutM  Senate.  wNB 
SendtdSf  acowoa  of  MaryUnd,  WiiaaM,  of 
Benttieliy,  AavM.  of  ▼enaoat.  aad  Mooaa,  of 


Tbs  bill  WM  wTtttea  after  tbe  moat  oarefut 
thought  and  etudy  I  workad  ddaaly  tMB 
Mr  Oeorge  Bttraee.  eaeeuttve  Sifoaiar  df  fBS 

American  Hnapltal  Aasociatlon,  aad  I*.  Si* 

bert  Whitehall,  your  Washtngtoa  attaraoyi 

and  wo  are  inddbtad  to  Dr  Oiison  Oolby  r 

of  rtmadalpbla,  prseMeat  of  tba 

vaaM  StaM  Madieal  Soetety  aad  prafaaaor  of 

citnleal  stvwry  at  the  Unlverstty  of 

vaaM,  who  feopeeed  a  lo- point 

tmprovinr  ntedieai  care. 

toi^rtb  with  Dr.  Bngal  aad 

of  Ma  program  are  taeorporatad  lata  tba  bm. 

IPe  are  aleo  tndebtadad  to  Dr,  Paid  MsgntMon, 

Oblef  Medicftl  Director  of  tbs  Vsterana'  Ad- 

mlnlsWatteo,  for  his  forward-looking  aad 

helpful     sufiastlons     regarding     dlagiMalM 

services. 

Tbe  first  snd  iraraediste  purpoee  of  tbe 
voluntary  health  insurance  bill  Is  to  provfcM 
hospital  and  medical  eare  for  persona  wbo 
cannot  pay.  by  giving  them  Oovcmment- 
suppoited  memtierBblp  In  nonprofit,  prepay- 
ment healtb  insurance  plana.  These  persona 
would  receive  the  same  type  and  quality  of 
medical  care  provided  regolar  subeeribers  to 
health-Insurance  plans.  They  would  not  be 
Mentifled  as  recipients  of  Oovemment  assist- 
ance and  there  wotxld  not  be  tbe  delay  or  em- 
barraaament  of  a  meana  test  at  the  time  hoe- 
pttal  eare  is  needed. 

Persons  of  limited  income  are  encouraged 
to  pay  part  of  tbe  cost  of  thetr  hoepltal  aad 
medlc&l  care.  Medical  protection  wftl  IM 
assured,  hovrever.  throttgh  the  State  healtb 
Insurance  agency  while  the  individual  con- 
tributes to  hla  protection  within  his  own 
financial  limits.  It  is  impcntant  that  wa 
maintain  this  sense  of  individual 

billty.    The  independence  of  cur  peofde 

been  America's  strength  and  this  Is  one  way 
to  maintain  and  encourage  that  Izidepaod- 
ence. 
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bftitc  puriKiM  of  tb«  bill  Is  to 
•UmaUto  and  Mkoounfl*  tvur  mU -support* 
taif  ctUasn  to  proCset  hlmsslf  sod  his  rsmlty 
^•iBSt  tbs  suddsn  cost  of  bospltsl  sod  msd- 
iBsl  car*  bj  Toluotarj  «iiroUiiMnt  to  tbs  prs- 
psyinsnt  plans  that  bow  mm  tnUllons  of 
AiMrtaaas.  Tte  iiiliwliij  iMaltli  tnsursnce 
hUL  givsa  "-«-»*''^  to  tbs  ttatss  to  suT\9y 
tbt  extent  ot  snrollment  sod  to  develop 
msthinlt  of  broadeotnc  protection  aod  lo- 
oraMtaf  tb«  number  of  persons  enrolled. 
With  unlTer^isl  psrttclpstton  th*  voluntary 
health  plans  ran  provide  more  coaaprehen- 
ilvs  ptptscuon  than  they  do  now. 

The  btU  provldsa  tor  pay-roU  deduction  of 
subaerlptlcQ  ebarias  for  Federal  emptojeas 
who  request  it.  and  encoxira««a  sUnUsr  roU 
untary  deduction  for  State  and  local  gotr- 
mnammt  sniptnyees  Whan  persons  ecroll^d 
In  prepayment  ^aaa  beeeme  uneoiplcTed, 
the  bUl  proTldas  that  subscription  cbsrges 
will  be  paid  during  the  period  of  unemploy- 
meiit  coopenaattaa. 

Tbe  bUl  looks  fomrd  to  the  fullest  inte- 
grated use  of  the  Nation's  health  reeourccs 
by  SMtitlin  the  States  to  surrey  tbetr  nf«d 
for  illsf  iwfk  clinlca  snd  for  ho^ltals  treat- 
tng  tubOTCukMte  snd  mental  and  chronic 
Olaeaasa.  The  bUl  helps  tbp  States  to  surrey 
arsaa  which  do  not  hsve  auSdMit  doctors 
becauae  there  are  no  bospttals  whera  the 
doctors  ean  practlca.  We  are  building  hoa- 
plials  snd  ve  must  also  pass  the  bill,  which 
I  have  Joined  in  sponsoring,  to  give  Federal 
•M  to  om  iioBigM  to  balp  tbam  train  more 
giBtlMik  nuisss.  and  hsaltb  t<^:hnl- 
fj  baea  pMsed  the  bUl  in  the  Senau 
I  aa  BMM  hopeful  that  the  Bouse  wUl 
K  without  delay. 

The  use  of  surreys  to  determine  the  facts 
about  local  needs  In  the  States  Is  the  sound 
piwltniiiiary  to  programs  of  set  ion.  Tou  will 
■aaaH  ^iMrt  befaae  gi  iwini  was  broken  or 
foundatJons  1  >  id  for  a  single  hospital  under 
the  Hoapliai  Survey  and  Construction  Act. 
tfea  irat  yaar  was  spent  taking  Invuitory  of 
Iwii|ms1  snd  health-center  needs  in  each 
8tau  We  know  that  these  surveys  led  to 
coneettTs  actloo. 

lava  deUbsrataty  limited  the  bUl  to 
care  provided  in  s  boapltal  or  dlag- 
cUnlc  I  do  not  believe  w*  have  suf- 
kt  medical  issonreas  rtnrtnra.  nurses, 
and  other  faeUlOea— to  provide 
the  care  that  would  be  called  for  If  we  Im- 
Medtataiy  included  ofDce  calls,  home  care,  and 
niniasn  The  bill  recognises  these 
Units  to  the  medical  care  that  can 
sly  provided  snd  does  not  pre- 
clplUtc  the  NattoM  into  a  program  of  unl- 
vereal  medical  eare  daOaitely  beyond  the  ca- 
pailMsB  of  our  prceent  health  reaotirces.  At 
tlM  rama  time,  the  Mil  is  Oexlble  snd  encour- 
ages and  pccanotas  the  grovrth  of  the  national 
bealth  prcg.-am. 

We  look  with  confidence  to  the  voluntary 
method  of  bringing  boapltal  and  madlfsl 
care  to  the  American  people.  Slnea  the 
earliest  days  of  tha  Bepubllc  the  voltintary 
system  has  bean  the  Amsrlean  way  of  get- 
ting things  dons.  And  we  know  that  It  has 
always  done  the  )ob. 

Under  the  voluntary  system  our  people 
know  the  greateat  individual  freedoas  on 
earth.  Our  people  have  by  far  tbe  blghast 
of  living  in  the  world.  And  our 
have  enjoyed  tha  highest  quality  of 
car*  in  tb*  world.  During  the  great- 
eat  of  all  wars,  our  people  built  the  might  teat 
war  rftfTti'M'  in  history  and  prcdiKed  more 
gooda  and  mora  osatartals  of  war  than  the  rest 
ot  tha  world  eoabtned.  Theee  are  the  ac- 
eompUihaMBts  of  a  people  acting  volun- 
tarily, not  under  a  campulaory  system. 

We  Maat  pteaaifa  tha  laeiattv**  of  oar 
tree  marflfaT  sjataaa  tbs  tneanUvas  for 
tndtvldual  effort,  initiative  and  raeoorceful- 
naas.  tbe  incentives  that  flow  from  the  per- 
ecnal  ralatlonablp  of  the  hoepltal.  the  doc- 
tor, and  tha  patlani. 

We  must  preserve  tbe  independane*  and 
of  our  hoapltals — eo  many  of  tbam. 


such  ss  St.  Luke's  Hospital  hare  In  Cleveland, 
founded  throiigh  the  ganarous  public  spirit 
and  the  civic  oonsdooaaass  of  Individuals 
and  private  organiaatlona. 

We  must  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual doctor  and  bis  unique  place  of  trust 
and  coofldance 

We  cannot  preeerve  the  freedom  of  our 
hoapltala.  wa  eanpot  keep  them  uncontrolled 
and  unragbnantad  by  the  Federal  Govern  • 
ment.  we  cannot  maintain  otir  American  free 
practice  of  medicine  by  simply  denouncing 
soclsiued  medicine  or  by  a  stand-pat  opposi- 
tion to  socialised  medicine. 

We  can  preserve  our  free-enterprise  system 
In  the  Held  of  hoepltsls  snd  medicine  by 
offering  a  better  solution  for  our  hospital 
and  medical -care  problems  tbsn  eoclsllzed 
medicine  offers.  And  It  will  not  sufBce  to 
provide  only  for  the  Indigent — ss  Important 
as  it  Is  to  meet  our  responsibility  for  thoee 
who  cannot  pay.  We  must  go  further.  We 
mtist  carry  forward  programs  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  thst  will  meet  the  hoepltal 
and  medical  needs  of  the  great  rank  and  file 
of   the   American    people. 

So  much  of  the  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship rests  upon  you — who  build  and  organise 
and  operate  the  hoepltals  of  America. 
Through  the  Blue  Croas  you  pioneered  In  the 
flekl  of  prepaid  hospital  protection.  Through 
the  Hoepltal  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
w*  pioneered  together  in  the  field  of  planned 
national  hoepltal  construction. 
'Tfow  we  have  the  opportunity  to  merge 
theee  programs.  The  citizen  who  can  see  a 
new  hospital  In  his  own  home  town  is  a  bet- 
ter prospect  for  hoepltal  insurance  than  the 
man  who  must  travel  many  miles  to  reach  a 
hospital.  The  hoepltal  is  a  constant  re- 
minder and  incentive  to  tbe  rittaens  to  pro- 
vide hospital  Instirsnce  for  himself  and  his 
family.  The  new  hoepltals  we  are  building 
preeant  the  opportunity  to  you  and  to  me  to 
bring  millions  of  our  people  into  new  and 
enlarged  hospital  prepayment  plans. 

This  is  tne  challenge  to  you  and  to  me — 
the  ebaMaage  to  take  the  voluntary  system 
to  town  and  hamlet,  croesrcads  and  farm, 
and  cloae  the  final  gap  in  the  health  pro- 
tection of  our  people. 


Beneficial  CootroTeriy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHusnrs 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem?rks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  foUowing  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  October  16.  1949: 

Moas  Good  Than  HAasc  Coming  Pbum  Hsas- 
iNOs  OM  AaMKo-Poacsa  Row— HsABTXMuta 
To  Hzas  Mxif  Hkh  Of  MnjTAar  Cocmcils 
Tauk  at  Lsncth  AaouT  iMnoaai.  Uax  or 
Atom  Boxas 

( By  John  OrlSin ) 

Some  offlclals  in  Washington  have  aseerted 
that  the  present  bearings  before  tbe  Rouse 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Navy  discon- 
tent with  the  working  of  tbe  unification  plan 
endanger  the  security  of  the  country  by 
revealing  details  of  the  row. 

Actually.  It  Is  beginning  to  look  as  If  tbe 
whole  world  will  benefit  by  the  controversy. 
for  If  It  did  nothing  else.  It  revealed  that 
tha  men  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  are  con- 
cerned with  the  moral  aspects  of  war. 

Dlsciosure  of  theories  of  defense  against 
the  poesiblllty  of  war  with  Russia  are  not 
going  to  hurt  ns.  even  thotigh  details  that 


ordinarily  are  kept  secret  are  being  broad- 
cast. Kve'rj  Nation  is  st  all  times  working 
on  plans  to  meet  any  eventuality,  and  It  is 
certainly  no  secret  to  the  Russlsns  that  «• 
want  to  be  prepared. 

But  It  Is  heartening  U  Ibis  country  snd 
to  all  the  world  to  hear  the  highest  officers  In 
the  Navy  Ulk  about  the  moral  values  or  Isck 
of  values  Involved  in  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs.  War  Itself  is  Immoral  under  most 
circumstances,  but  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb  has  brought  a  situation  In  which 
morals  must  be  considered  more  than  ever 
bef  jre. 

Of  course,  there  are  critics  who  will  ssy 
thst  all  the  Navy  wanu  Is  to  return  to  old- 
fashioned  warfare  In  order  to  keep  their  own 
establlshmenU  at  Its  greatest  size.  But  these 
criticisms  are  not  very  effective  now;  tha 
country  Is  pretty  well  convinced  that  the 
Na'.7  is  fighting  desperately  because  of  con- 
viction that  the  country  will  be  in  danger  if 
everything  In  the  way  of  defense  is  based  on 
use  of  the  atomic  weapon. 

A  powxarcL  psbsektatiom 

Some  Navy  men.  such  as  Admiral  Halsey, 
have  testified  before  tbe  committee  strictly 
on  military  and  naval  grounds,  that  Is.  as 
to  whether  this  way  or  that  Is  best  for  the 
good  of  the  country  strictly  from  the  stand- 
point of  warfare. 

But  others.  Including  Admiral  Denfeld 
and  Adml.-al  Ofstle.  have  based  their  objec- 
tions to  sll-dependent  reliance  on  the  atomic 
bomb,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  barbaric  and 
against  the  decent  opinion  of  mankind  to 
deliberately  plan  the  random  slaughter  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  enemy 
country. 

Admiral  Ofstle  Is  a  member  of  the  military 
liaison  committee  that  advised  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  the  military  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy.  He  made  a  powerful 
presentation  of  the  Na\-y  c£.se.  dealing  with 
many  aspects  of  the  problem. 

"If  we  consciously  sdopt  a  ruthless  and 
barbaric  policy  toward  other  peoples."  he 
said,  "how  can  we  prevent  the  break-down  of 
those  standards  of  morality  which  have  been 
a  guiding  force  In  this  democracy  since  Its 
Inception? 

"I  am  stire  that  the  moral  force  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  In  strong  opposition 
to  mllUary  methods  so  contrary  to  our  fun- 
damental ideals.  It  is  time  that  strategic 
bombing  be  squarely  faced  In  his  light,  that 
It  be  examined  In  relation  to  the  decent 
opinions  of  mankind." 

FLAWS    IN    CNinCATIOM 

The  Navy  officers  seemed  to  be  unanimoua 
In  the  belief  that  strategic  bombing,  which 
is  the  destruction  of  urban  centers  and  in- 
discriminate bombing  of  civilians,  will  not 
win  a  war.  They  vant.  as  Admiral  Ofstl* 
said.  "Balanced  power  rather  than  the  single 
ahot  philosophy.  " 

They  have  made  out  a  strong  case,  even 
though  their  opposition  spparently  inciudas 
President  Trtnnsn.  They  have  also  dlsdoeed 
the  flaws  to  the  unification  scheme  which 
were  not  foreseen  when  that  plant  was  psss 
sd  by  tbe  Congress. 

They  expected  to  be  partners  with  the 
other  services,  and  now  are  afraid  that  they 
are  going  to  be  hamstrung  because  of  a 
mllltsry  theory  that  places  everything  in  the 
hands  of  the  Air  Force  equipped  with  big 
bombers  carrying  atomic   bombs. 

Whether  they  can  win  their  case  is  sn- 
other  matter.  Tbe  other  side  of  the  story 
haan't  been  brought  out  yet  in  the  hearings, 
but  probably  will  be  developed  during  the 
next  week.  In  the  end.  It  is  likely  thst  there 
WUl  be  some  comprooalses  which  will  recog- 
nlxe  the  complaints  of  the  Navy. 

One  of  the  astonishing  aspects  of  the  whole 
thing  Is  the  piece  of  tbe  stom  t>omb.  The 
scientists  who  developed  It  had  hoped,  so 
they  said,  that  the  creation  of  such  an  awe- 
some weapon  might  result  in  an  end  to  war 
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sia>ply  through  the  fear  that  the  use  ot 
areapona  woaid  be  so  dangerous  to 
w^  as  Intandad  victim  that  nobody 
would  dare  uee  it. 

But  tha  military  aen.  espedaUy  those  In 
the  Air  Foroe  and  supported  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Johnson  and  preaumat>ly  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  apparently  decided  that 
it  is  tbe  greatest  of  sll  weapons  for  winning 
a  war. 

wrnx  TO  rantc  it  oxn 

It  ts  not  so  long  ago  that  Winston 
Churchill,  speaking  la  Boston,  said  that  the 
Unltad  States  poaaaaskn  of  the  stomlc  bomb 
was  the  only  thing  that  k^t  Russia  fran 
bombing  London.  The  inference  was  that 
Russia  would  have  no  scruples  about  wiping 
out  a  city  Uke  London. 

There  are  many  people,  of  course,  who  wQl 
fear  that  American  admirals  are  not  being 
realistic  when  they  shy  away  from  the  use 
of  the  stomlc  bomb  on  the  grounds  that  It 
Is  barbaric,  whan  they  feel  that  a  potential 
enemy  such  as  Rtissla  would  hare  no  such 
Bcruptoa. 

Tet  the  answer  to  that  is  dear,  and  was 
well  ezpreaasd  by  aoaae  of  the  admirals.  It 
Is  that  any  conflict  with  Biasia  would  have 
to  be  fought  in  the  light  of  the  ideological 
differences  between  us.  and  that  the  use  of 
barbaric  and  Immoral  weapons  would  prove 
only  that  we  are  m  ruthless  and  immoral  as 
they. 

If  such  a  war  came,  their  belief  la  that  there 
could  be  no  victory  if  the  ccrJlict  destroyed 
all  the  Ideals  and  all  tbe  moral  values  that 
the  United  States  has  held  to  ever  since  its 
beginning. 

Ot  course,  they  dont  mean  that  we 
srouldn't  lise  the  atomic  bomb  against  an 
enemy  who  would  use  it.  What  they  ob- 
viously mean  is  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  deliberate  bombing  of  civUian  popula- 
tions which  they  feel  caxinot  win  a  war  but 
can  only  bring  horror  to  the  world. 

It  Is  a  bitter  flight  in  Washington,  but  It 
Is  well  to  have  It  out  in  the  open.  It  will, 
in  the  long  nin.  bring  more  good  than  harm. 


Rtjcctioa  of  Nomnatioii  of  LeUnd  Olds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATI  OF  THE  XTNl'lTU  STATES 

Monday,  October  17.  1949 

Mr*.  SMTTH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Rebuke  to  the  Presi- 
dent." appearing  in  the  Evening  Star 
October  14.  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoRD.  ThLs  editorial  summar- 
izes my  reaction  based  upon  personal 
experience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou. 
as  follows : 

xssruKZ  TO  THX  paastDorr 

In  votli^  ovarwhelmlngly — 53  to  15 — 
against  tha  r^fipp*><ntTT»^mt  of  Federal  Power 
Conunissioaer  Leiand  Olds,  the  Senate  has 
been  perhaps  a  bit  more  emphatic  than  It 
might  have  been  had  It  not  been  goaded  Into 
admlnlstertag  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the 
PraaMent. 

As  the  chief  eoader.  Mr  Truman  has  only 
hlSMalf  to  blame  for  this  new  blow  to  hU 
prestige.  Tb  befrtn  with,  in  a  thoroughly  111- 
advlsad  way,  he  sought  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  OppoaMoa  to  Mr.  OI(k  stemmed 
only  from  private  utility  companies  selfishly 
intent  upon  riddii^  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mlaalaa  et  a  ■■>«■'>»»■  resolved  to  protect  the 
Interests  at  the  pabilc  Hext.  even  aftar  It 
bad  been  pcAntcd  out  to  him  that  no  com- 
pany had  etther  tcatlfled  or  asked  to  tasttfy 
■jptTi^  Mr.  OMs.  and  after  the  full  Oom- 
ttmm  Oaaaattaaa  bad  Toted  10  to  a  against 
the  reappointment,  be  called  ivoa  tba  na- 
tional Daaaaaratte  chairman  to  wiV*  aB  the 
party  leaders  In  all  Hm  8IMH  t>  pwaware 
all  tiie  Democratle  Buwatwa  Into  wnttng  to 
oouflrm. 

In  otlMT  war*,  by  tmiAleatlatt.  Mr.  Trionan 
suggestad  «Mt  ona  eoakf  qoastloo  the  good 
faith  and  atneertty  ot  tbaaa  oppofJng  Is- 
olde becauae  of  bis  past  raaral  aillliip  or 
because  ot  a  feeling  tha*  ba  was  blaaed.  And 
as  If  tbta  were  not  enougb  to  a&ake  tbe  Senate 
see  red.  the  President  then  tried  to  poae  tbe 
issue  as  ona  ol  par^  xagularity  and  disci- 
pline. That  ts  to  say,  he  tried  to  whip  the 
Denaocratic  Senator:  into  line  with  the 
strange  and  essentbOly  ridiculous  argument 
that  thev  would  be  had  DemocraU,  deserving 
puniAaMOt,  If  they  did  not  do  as  he  said. 
Tbe  party's  platform,  of  course,  never  pledged 
anybody  to  support  Mr.  Olds,  but  Mr.  Truman 
seema  to  have  Ignored  that  fact,  along  with 
the  fact  that  it  Is  the  Senate's  constitutional 
right  and  duty  either  to  reject  or  confirm — 
as  It  sees  fit,  tn  wladom  or  conscience — all 
such  PrsakSentlal  appotntments.  regardless  of 
partisan  pressure. 

In  the  rfrcumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  11  Democrats  oat  of  the  84  voting 
Joined  with  the  Republicans  In  denying  Mr. 
Olds  another  term.  The  result  ml^t  have 
been  closer  if  there  had  been  no  clumsy  and 
boUyli^  intervention  by  Mr.  Truman.  But 
that  intenrention  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
hardening  the  opposition,  and  it  may  also 
have  persuaded  mort  than  a  few  of  the 
undecided  to  come  out  against  eonffrtnation. 
Whether  Mr.  Olds  deserved  to  be  defeated. 
or  whether  ezsggerated  and  nalOBafled  eon- 
duaions  were  drawn  tram  his  writings  of  SO 
years  ago.  ciay  be  debatabte.  What  is  not  de- 
batable, however,  is  that  tbe  President  him- 
self helped  to  insure  tbe  Senate's  thumbs- 
down  acttoo. 

If  there  is  any  moral  to  be  found  here,  tt  is 
simply  this:  Thst  Member*  of  the  Senate. 
leganUess  of  party,  do  not  like  to  have  their 
motives  queetioned,  even  by  implication,  that 
they  resent  being  bludgeoned  or  bulldoaed, 
that  they  are  Jesilous  of  their  constitutional 
prerogatives,  and  that  they  do  not  take 
kindly  to  Presidential  dictation  of  the  sort 
Just  tried  by  Mr.  Truman.  AH  of  which  Is 
one  reason  why  otir  form  of  Government,  de- 
^ite  its  imperfections,  is  still  about  the 
best  in  tbe  world. 


SlMtild  Mart  kail  Plaa  Mooer  Be  Vti  To 
Bay  anadiab  Wl^at? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  isxsao^TU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNmSD  STATBS 

Momitm.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkccmu  an  address  on 
the  subject  Should  Marshall  Plaa  Moaey 
Be  Used  To  Buy  Canadian  Wheat?  which 
I  broadcast  over  the  facilities  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  on  October 
15.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcon. 
as  foUoa's: 


MsaaBstx  FLait 
caws  maw 

Good  evening.  I  welcooae  tbte  opportunity 
to  talk  with  you  about  a  new  Brannan  i^an — 
the  Brannan  plan  for 

The  Brtti*  came  back  to 
mnnlti  namr  to  WasMngton  onea  again. 
The  SoeMM  leaders.  Sfr  BtaWord  Crtpps  and 
■evtn,  were  here  for  tbe  an- 
I  at  tapping  the  United  States 
tlM  niltlih  Soclallau  have 
tai^iad  It  so  trequantly— ao  socoeasfuUy — tn 
tba  recent  past. 

When  Sir  Stafford  returned  to  London,  ba 
anuonnuad:    "The    recent    dollar    talks    tn 
!  the  Bsoat  ancccsaful  we  have 


Why  WW  Sir  Stafford  so  Mdiflei  with  bta 
f  t^rm  to  America? 

Par  one  thing.  Marshall  plan  Adminirtra- 
tor  Paul  Hoffman  had  given  the  BriCksb 
pemUsslan  to  use  •176.000.000  of  MantanU 
plan  toaney — that  Is.  your  money — to  Imy 
OanadkHi  wheat — at  a  time  when  we  hava  a 
surptns  ot  wheat  tasre  st  botne.  And  stranger 
stlU — air  Stafford  bad  secured  the  approval 
of  Secretary  of  <lg'*— '*toa  Brannan  to  tbia 
raw  deal  for  the  AaantSaan  tanser. 

Tbls  oae  of  your  money  is  a  clear  violatlan 
at  tbe  sptnt.  if  not  tbe  very  letter,  of  tbe 
Marshall  plan  law.  When  the  law  was  first 
It  waa  uiwWistowl  by  Mftwhwra  ot 
by  sisijMiii  etas  so  tar  aa  I 
knrjw — that  when  there  Is  an  ovarsupply  ot 
farm  coaunodities  here  at  home,  oivlers  fnm 
abroad,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  MarsbaU 
money,  would  be  filled  in  the  United 

Tbe  other  day  at  Atlantic  City.  Mr. 
nan  spoke  very  ferilngly  and  very  eloquently 
about  the  problem  at  farm  auiplnass.  He  aaki 
that  tmlem  wa  aalva  tbti  problem  we  may 
tba  tiagsdy  ot  anotbw  farm-lad  d»- 
Tet  he  baa  aaMfciratolf  glean  Ma 
approval  to  a  daal  wlUeb  wfU  ag^avate  tba 
uiaiiupply  of  wheat  already  plaguing  tba 
American  farmer. 

Just  about  every  warehouse  and  bin  in  the 
country  Is  now  full  ot  wheat.  Wbaat  U  prac- 
tically running  out  at  tbe  farmara'  aara.  But 
dmate  the  mountains  ot  wt^at  here  at  home, 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  agread  to  let 
Britain  use  MarsbaU  plan  dollars — ^yonr 
moaey — to  buy  Canadian  wheat. 

The  wheat  situation  has  beoooae  so  critical 
tbat  the  Government  is  now  requiring  our 
fanners  to  cut  back  production  next  year. 
Tba  natlockal  whfaff  acreage  allotment  for  tbe 
coming  year  U  nearly  14.000.000  acres  lam 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Lem  production  wHl 
uMan  lower  incomes  and  lew  purchaidng 
power  for  our  farmers.  Yet  Canadian  farmers 
planted  12  pendent  more  wheat  this  year  than 
they  did  last  year. 

In  other  words,  we  are  cutting  back  oor 
own  acreage  to  give  a  msu'ket  to  the  farmers 
of  other  countires.  I  am  sore  that  jxm  wUl 
agrae  with  me  that  c^xsrlty  ^ould  begin  at 
home. 

The  Secretary  of  Agrtrultore  Is  by  law 
tiiarged  with  the  duty  and  Uie  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  intcraats  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Why  did  he  approve  a  deal  to 
take  money  out  at  tbe  pocket  of  tbe  same 
American  farmer?  If  the  administratMB 
waatad  to  give  mora  aM  to  Britain's  Social- 
ist Oovemment,  why  wsn  our  fanner  ptoked 
out — or  i^i^ed  on — to  pay  for  it?  Tbls  is 
anotbiir  ona  ot  tbom  calculated  nsks.  It  Is 
oaleulatad  to  <lMSniy  the  farm  price-support 
program.    Wbatcvar  bappans,  our  farmer  will 


Mr.  Brannain  baa  tried  to  explain  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Canadian  wbeat  deal.  But 
altar  raartlr^  his  Inaolvad  eactiaHt,  one  feels 
very  much  Ilka  Alios  in  Wonderland  aftar 
reading  the  Jahberwocky  poem. 

When  she  had  flnlsbed  tbe  poem,  you  wlU 
rwnamber.  she  said:  Tt  seems  very  prtttf. 
but  its  rather  hard  to  understand.  Som*- 
bow  It  seems  to  fill  my  head  with  ideas,  oo^ 
1  don't  exactly  know  what  they  are." 
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Brmnaan  m^jt  Um  om  ot  Manhall  plan 
to  l«y  OiMidtaB  wtoaftt  abould   not 

tar  h*  «Ul  and 
But  Um  AnMrtcac 
WlM(«?  Wb«r«?  Tb«  American 
I*  not  vtUlac  to  (Ivt  up  an  Msurvd 
■MrtBM  tB  tte  hope  tikat 
I  to  UmmA  to  taJi*  it« 
T0A17  vt  ai«  flvtoc  o«r  oMrkato  avar— 
ttf  paying  for  tfea  pnvUac*— vhlla  ear  Mir- 
ptla  up.  I  raiM  thu  queaUoa:  Should 
tto*  AoMncaa  sltuatkm  be  tbc  lint  eon- 
ci    tlM    AaMTtean    Secretary    of    Afrl* 


has  bMn  a  Hn  wld  tn  tba  past  trm 
ymn  about  fettatoral  trad*  a^aatoantt. 
Thew  arr  agracBMBta  lyy  wbtch  tba  fovam- 
toMit  Of  oaa  eonntry  itiBM  to  taka  from  the 
fovemment  of  another  country  cartatn  prod- 
octa  to  be  paM  for.  cither  In  moDay  or  trade. 
TIM  effect  ts  to  aquaaae  out  the  products  of 
•auntrtes  that  are  not  la  the  deal.  Tbaaa 
lal  aereenaaala  attfla  and  clof  world 
One  of  tba  aiinnniiMi  objactteaa  of 
foreign  policy  saa  oastt  %o  ato^ 
of  ttaaae  unfair  1 
BicnU  The  AoMTican  pecpia  Iwea  9*"* 
bUliooa  at  doUare  with  the  anaanaeed  p«r 
poae  of  preTentlag  them  But  row  wc  find 
that  oaa  of  tka  moat  unfair  at  bilateral 
agrwmaata  U  apprared  and  U  actually  bring 
Anancad  ^  oar  wmm  OovaraaMBt. 

In  l»M.  «a  gaaa  BrltalB  aiaaat  •«.00a- 
(MIO.MO — a  ao-callad  loan  The  tbMi  Bacra- 
tary  of  the  Treaaurr.  Mr  Vlnaon.  aald  that 
tt  woQld  prevent  furtiMr  discrimination  by 
Brttaln  agalnet  ABMrlcan  producers.  Yet. 
before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  loan  papers. 
and  Canada  aaaounced  that  they 
»t«d  a  Mlatoral  wbaat  agrasmant. 
Mtala  acrsad  to  buy  ISO  - 
of  Canadlaa  wbaat  each  year 
It  la  that  agreement — made 
ctrcunkstancas — that  the  admin - 
latratkm  has  decided  to  finance  with 
MaiabaU-plan  laonay — with  your  stoacy. 

iraarr  was  hit  hard  by  the 
l-Car.9dlaa  wheat  deal.  It  took  away 
a  larfa  market  for  hla  wheat — a  market  that 
had  traditionally  baaa  hia  Now.  to  add  In- 
sult to  Injury.  Ifr  BoAaaa  and  Mr  Brannan 
decide  to  let  Britain  use  Marshall -plan  dol- 
lara— your  money — to  pay  for  the  wheat  she 
agrssd  to  bay  frcm  Caaada. 

SqtiaUy  distf  fclf  la  tiM  aaaouncement 
VbMX  Tnaem  mntt  aD  oMmt  iiarshall-plan 
countries  may  make  similar  usa  of  Marshall- 
plan  money 

Ton  know  and  I  know  tba  American  farm 
{Vice-support  program  Is  not  Uked  In  Eng- 
land. Prime  Minister  Berln  and  ether  So- 
daJIst  leaders  have  compIaLned  about  It  more 
than  ooce.  They  do  not  like  It  because  they 
say  it  raises  the  prices  of  American  farm 
products  they  buy  from  us. 

Mr.  Brannan  does  not  like  the  farm  prlce- 
Wippoi  program  cither  Under  the  law.  as 
flMratary  of  Agrlcuiturc.  he  is  charged  with 
the  duty  and  tba  r— pnnalhlllty  of  carrying 
it  out.  Hovesar.  be  baa  not  hesltatad  to 
say  that  be  prefers  anotbar  farm  plan,  of 
wblcb  be  Is  the  autbor  and  which  bears  bis 


I  am  lacking  In  originality.  I  know,  whan 
I  say  tbat  someone  hsa  "stuck  a  pitchfork  in 
tba  farmer's  back."  But  this  Is  an  accurate 
deacrlptlon  of  what  baa  occurred.  As  the 
aecretary  of  Agrlculttira  artalded  the  fork. 
be  whispered  sweet  notbinft.  smooth  as  but- 
ter, m  the  famMT's  ear. 

The  use  of  Marshall-plan  nxmey  to  buy 
Canadian  wheat  is  bad.  It  may  be  all  right 
for  Canada — tt  may  be  fine  for  Great  BrlUln — 
but  It  is  bad  for  the  United  States. 

It  la  BO  bad  that  the  Senau  Committee 

00  Agriculture  has  decided  to  investigate  it. 

1  hope  tbe  comauttee.  under  the  able  chalr- 
maaabtp  of  Senator  BLMia  Thomas,  of  Okla- 
boma.  f&nda  out  Just  what  was  done  to  the 
Aaarlcan  farmer  at  the  "dollar  talks"  In 
Washington. 


NkTj  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPIKS 
or 


It  Bsar  ba  that 

■■■did  tn 
If  ao.  tbay 
ta  tbe  tarn 

itatlaaB  of  tba 
The  program  shcniM  not 
to  death  by  American.  British,  and  Ci 
•tttlag  la  bush -hush 
doors. 
It  Is  BOW  apparent  tbat  at  tbe  "dollar  talks" 
in  Wsahiagton.  laiportaBt  atapa  vara  taken 
to  scuttle  tbe  art»tlm  polMy  of  prtes  stip- 
portB  for  Amarteaa  farm  fVOdutts      Anyone 
who  rammibsn  what  bappaiiad  under  the 
ttl-fatad  Farm  Board  knows  what  tindlgested 
and  undlstntuted  surpluses  of  farm  products 
will  eventually  du  to  a  farm  program. 


has.  ^mx  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacowsiw 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RKCoao  a  statement  prepared  by  me  un- 
der the  heading  "An  advance  tribute  to 
Navy  Day— October  27.  1M9.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcokD,  a5  follows: 

Ak  Aovanck  TsiBtrrx  to  Navt  Dat 
OcTOBsa  27.  1949 

Mr.  President.  Navy  Day  1949  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  observed.  It  Is  out.  It  is 
"kaput."  But.  by  John  Paul  Jones  I'm 
celebrating  tt  tills  year.  And  I  hope  every 
Navy  man  and  every  cz-Navy  man  is  cele- 
brating It  In  bis  own  loyal  way.  too.  and  that 
Air  Force  men  and  Army  men  will  informally, 
if  necessary,  celebrate  their  holidays. 

wx  as  roa  trmncATiON  atrr  axj»o  roa  Paros  im 

BSANCH 

I'm  all  for  unifies  tl  on  of  the  services.  I 
believe  unification  means  less  waste  of  tbe 
taxpayer's  dollar  In  purchasing  necessities 
for  the  National  Military  Estsblishment  and 
tn  eliminating  unnecessary  jobs.  I  believe 
unification  will  eventually  build  our  Na- 
tional Military  Bstabllshment  Into  a  more 
eflBclent  rampart  of  defense  for  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

But  no  definition  of  unlfleatlon  that  any- 
body has  yet  to  come  acroas  Includes  a  re- 
quirement that  loyalty  to  a  man's  Individual 
job  must  be  crushed  out  or  tbat  pride  in 
his  branch  of  serrlec  must  be  eradicated. 
And  that's  just  what  is  belns  done.  I  regret 
to  say.  to  each  Navy  man  whose  Nsvy  Day 
Is  on  the  "verboten"  list. 

Now.  let's  try  to  be  fslr.  What  exactly  is 
the  reasoning  behind  Secretary  Johnson's 
quietus  on  Navy  Dayt  My  most  charltsbls 
ite  is  that  what  he  wants  Is  to  sub- 
ordtaate  each  service  to  the  sum  toUl  of 
all  of  the  services.  Th?re  are  other  pxMslbls 
cstlmatea  which  are  dlsttnctly  lasa  charitable. 
But.  let's  assume  the  best. 
The  best  ts  wrong. 

Loyalty  Is  growing  into  s  more  valuable 

commodity  becatise  It  Is  now  more  rare.     We 

are  in  no  position  to  offend  loyalty:   much 

to  crush  it.     If  our  Navy  wanu  Its  stn- 

trlends  to  give  It  s  pat  on  the  back  onoe 

a  year,  by  Farragut.  our  Navy's  entitled  to  It. 

OTKSB    NATIOWS    OaSOIVS    NAVT    MT 

Qraat  Britain  has  a  navy  day.     The  Soviet 

Union  tries  to  forget  concentration  camps 

loDff  anotiKh  to  have  a  navy  day.    I  don't 

wbatbar  or  not  Francs  has  a  navy  day. 


but  If  France  hasn't  a  navy  day.  It  ought  to 
have  one.  Tet.  apparently,  in  1949.  the 
United  States  has  joined  Switzerland  in  not 
hsvlng  a  navy  day.  That's  nothing  against 
Swltacrland.  Switzerland  just  doesn't  hsve  a 
navy. 


wnx  Bamrsz   okpaitmknt   raoKiarr   aoazar 

Z.    LZZ    OAT? 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  United  States, 
this  country  has  days  and  weeks  set  aside 
for  almost  everything.  Tes:  we've  got  Na- 
tional Dairy  ProducU  Week.  I'm  all  in 
favor  of  It.  I  haven't  heard  any  objections 
to  that  week  from  even  the  moat  confirmed 
oleo-ander.  Across  the  river  In  Virginia 
they  close  their  banks  on  tbe  birthday  of 
Gen.  Robert  B.  Lee.  Still,  when  that  par- 
ticular holiday  rolls  around  next  year.  Sec- 
retary Johnson  a-on't  be  sending  a  couple 
of  armored  divisions  over  the  Potomac  to 
open  the  Virginia  banks.  And  It  is  my  dis- 
tinct impression  that  General  Lee  was  not 
exactly  an  advocate  of  unification. 


ESVK    DtVZaSK     aZUCIOUS     HOUOATS 

No  American  Christian  would  think  of 
protesting  against  the  observance  of  Yom 
Klppur  or  other  holy  days  by  patriotic 
brother  Americans  of  tbe  Jewish  faith. 
American  non-Christians  would  not  object 
to  American  Christian  devotions  on  Easter 
and  Christmas.  American  Protestants  and 
American  Jews  believe  that  It  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  American  Catholics  to  honor 
SainU'  Days.  It  Isn't  the  policy,  yet.  of  this 
country  to  crush  loyalty  to  individual  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

lach  year  Senators  trsvel  thousands  of 
miles  In  order  to  speak  and  lead  the  cele- 
brations on  the  Inspiring  French  Bastlle 
Day.  PolUh  Constitution  Day.  Italian  Oarl- 
baldl  Day.  Finnish  Kalavslla  Day.  Norwegian 
Independence  Day.  and  Canadian  Dominion 
Day.  Yet  no  one  has  questioned  the  unim- 
peachable loyalty  of  each  and  every  one  of 
those  Senators  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

8HAU.   WZ   BZ    SHOT   rOB    SINCINO   "Olf, 
WISCONSUC"? 

If  Secretary  Johnson's  reasoning  on  Navy 
Day  was  right — and  I  say  that  in  this  in- 
stance It  is  not — Senators  Whczxt  and 
BcTLZx  could  hardly  defend  their  attend- 
ance at  Nebraska  Founders'  Day  observances, 
for.  obviously.  Nebraska's  Founders'  Day  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  48  States 
in  our  Federal  Union.  To  carry  this  reason- 
ing to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  the  Senators 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senators  from 
Connecticut  would  bow  In  dejection,  since 
the  historic  and  honorary  military  compa- 
nies of  Charleston  and  Hartford  would  be 
disbanded  In  shame.  These  honorary  organ- 
izations are  not  shared  In  common  by  the 
whole  United  States.  The  Senators  from  the 
Lone  Mar  State  would  then  be  i^llty  of  ques- 
ttonaMa  eonduct  if  they  hummed.  "The  Byes 
of  Texas  Are  Upon  You."  Yes:  and  I.  in  all 
probability,  would'  be  led  before  a  firing 
squud  singing  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  "On, 
Wtsoonsln  " 

"THBT'az  OtSuaACIMO  MZM  AND  WOMXM  rOS  TU 
WBASIMO  or  THK  BLUE  ' 

Still  on  the  subject  of  singing — there  is  a 
song  to  the  tune  of  "Wearing  of  the  Green" 
which  certain  Navy  men  sing  behlrd  locked 
doors,  requiring  sM  present  to  join  in. 

That  song  goes  something  like  this: 

**Ob.  Paddy  dear,  and  did  you  hear 
The  scuttlebutt  around?— 
Lou  Johnson  hss  forbade  we  breathe 
On  aught  save  Fed'ral  ground. 
It's  ths  Btost  distressful  fix  we're  in 
That  ever  yet  you  knew:  — 
They're  disgracing  men  and  woman 
For  the  Wearln'  of  the  Blue!" 

There  arc  other  verses  containing  other, 
even  stronger,   words.    However,  I  consider 
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the  oiMa  rve  given   ycu  sufbclent  for   tbe 


I  repeat:  I  am  for  unification.  I  have  ad- 
mired the  forceful  economy  efforts  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  interservlce  feuding  or  blttemees.  But  I 
also  i«peat:  I  am  not  for  the  crushing  of 
loyalty  to  fine  institutions.  Loyalty  to  one's 
lirancli  Is  not  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to 
the  over-all  armed  ser-rice  unless  it  is  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 

XACH   BZAMCH  IS   ENTmXD  TO  TTS  SKPARATX!   DAT 

Should  the  Army  want  to  set  aside  a  par- 
ticular day  to  honor  its  heroes  and  to  point 
to  Its  present  performance.  I  would  fight  to 
let  them  have  that  day.  Surely  our  ground 
tnxjps  deserve  that  right. 

Should  the  Air  Perce  want  to  set  aside  a 
partlcTilar  day  to  h<»or  Its  heroes  and  to 
point  to  Its  present  performance.  I  would 
fight  to  let  them  have  that  day.  (Wisconsin 
which  gave  to  the  Nation  Billy  Mitchell  and 
Dick  Bong  and  more  aviators  than  any  other 
State  except  Texas  has  always  had  a  particu- 
lar affection  tor  Air  Force  Day  ) 

Should  the  unified  MUlUry  Bstabllshment 
want  to  set  aside  a  particular  day  to  honor 
the  beroee  of  tbe  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force. 
Marines,  and  Coast  Guard.  I  would  fight 
to  let  them  have  that  day.  Certainly,  we 
do  need  up-to-the-minute  sincere  coopera- 
tion among  all  tlie  services  In  th^ls  atomic 
age.  Bickering  and  rumor-mongering  are 
totally  out  of  place. 

The  Navy  wants  Its  own  day — and  right 
now  I'm  fighting  for  It. 

LKT'B   OBSSBVZ    NAVT    OAT   THIS    TXAB 

The  Preal4ent  hasn't  done  anything  about 
Navy  Day.  Secretary  Johnson  won't  do  any- 
thing about  it.  For  ourselves,  let  us  pro- 
claim tbat  October  27.  which  used  to  be 
Navy  Day,  la — for  us — etill  Navy  Day.  a  vital 
reminder  of  the  deeds  of  valor  on  the  seven 
seas  of  America's  fighting  men  In  blue. 

Gentlemen.  I  give  you  Navy  Day  1949  May 
thoee  Americans  who  revere  justice  as  they 
admire  courage  give  their  heartfelt  and  en- 
thusiastic support,  particularly  on  that  day. 
to  the  patriots  who  man  our  battlewagons 
and  to  the  rten,  ashore,  who  are  devoting 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  the  end  of  keeping  our  Navy  the 
most  eflVdent  In  the  world. 
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or 


EXTEN 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

I  OP  KSSSLASXa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  today  a 
statement  of  the  record,  to  date,  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

aTSTSMEirr  OH  THX  «»OORB  Or  THI  KlGHTT-naBT 
CONGRESS 

The  record  of  the  first  session  of  the  Klghty- 
ftrst  Conm-ess  demonstrates  that  the  con- 
flict within  the  Democratic  Party  makes  It  an 
unsafe  agency  for  translation  of  the  will  of 
the  people  into  law. 

It  is  a  record  of  reckless  disregard  of  the 
taxpayers  ^^A  the  importance  of  stability  in 
our  national  ecoromy.  Appropriations  to 
continue  a-uste  and  Inefficiency  in  the  over- 


awollen  bureaucracy  reacbed  a  new  bigb  for 
all  peacetime. 

Through  its  looae  fiscal  policies,  tbe  Bigbty- 
flrst  Coogzcea  has  plunged  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment onoe  more  into  deficit-spending, 
borrowing  to  spend,  which  la  a 
policy.  Time  and  again  the 
membership  sought  to  cut  appropriations, 
but  the  high  spenders  under  administra- 
tion leadership  prevailed. 

The  $8,500,000,000  Treasury  sondua  accum- 
ulated under  Xiie  wise  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  ts  gone.  Instead 
o*  the  $7.000 .000 .000  reduction  in  tbe  na- 
tional debt  accompUabed  by  tbe  EtepubUcan 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  country  is  now  con- 
fronted by  a  constantly  rising  public  debt. 

This  mortgage  upon  the  backs  of  the  people 
has  increased  from  the  postwar  low  of 
t251. 349  380.305.  reached  last  AprU  8.  to  $256.- 
538.816.324  on  October  12.  1949.  Tbis  is  an 
Increase  of  $5,159,436,019.  Present  Indlca- 
ticiis  point  to  a  Federal  Treasury  deficit  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $5  000.- 
000.000.  which  Is  equal  to  the  tax  reduction 
voted  by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  Democratic  leadership  tn  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  was  able  to  bold  the  majority 
to  go  along  with  the  President  on  his  dlsaa- 
trous  spending  programs. 

The  leadership  was  able  to  hold  Its  majority 
to  repeal  the  protection  offered  to  American 
Industry  In  tbe  "perll-poinf  provislou  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948. 

The  Democratic  leadership,  however,  found 
little  support  for  the  more  extravagant  de- 
mands of  the  President's  program. 

When  the  Eighty-first  Congress  organteed 
January  5.  1949.  there  were  majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  party  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  the  Senate.  Democrats  out- 
numbered Republicans  54  to  42:  tn  the  Hotise 
the  voting  strength  was  283  to  171.  The 
Congress  was  greeted  by  a  reelected  President 
who  claimed  a  mandate  to  initiate  vast  spend- 
ing programs  which  bad  been  turned  doa'n 
in  tbe  Eightieth  Congres,  and  to  wipe  from 
the  statutes  laws  enacted  for  the  general 
welfare  In  tbe  Blgbtleth  Oongreas. 

For  94  months,  meeting  4  or  5  days  a  WMk 
for  an  average  of  5  or  6  hours  a  day,  the 
poorly  organised  and  weakly  led  Eighty-first 
Congress  has  dragged  out  the  longest  peace- 
time session  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Night  meetings  and  Sattirday  sessions,  often 
employed  In  previous  CongreeMS  to  drive 
through  Important  legislation,  were  a  rarity 
In  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- first  Con- 
gress. 

Poor  leadership  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  resulted  in  the  worst 
log  jam  on  appropriation  bills  in  the  United 
BUtes  legislative  history.  Many  departments 
have  carried  through  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  1940-60  without  knowing  the 
amounts  of  money  the  Congress  would  ap- 
propriate to  meet  their  budgeu. 

The  full  lack  of  leadership  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  is  illustrated  by  the  number  of 
special  resolutions  that  provided  temporary 
funds  in  lieu  of  regular  appropriations  on  five 
occasions. 

On  October  1.  1949.  8  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1930  and  9  months 
after  the  organisation  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  regular  appropriations  for  Army 
civil  functions,  for  the  Interior  Department, 
for  the  National  Military  Establishment,  and 
for  foreign  aid  were  not  enacted  and  the  third 
deficiency  appropriation  for  fiscal  1949  was 
still  pending. 

Although  the  Democratic  Party  had  a  ma- 
jority In  bath  Houses  of  tbe  Oongress,  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  in  the  record  of  tbe  fijrst  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  that  the 
Fair  Deal  of  the  President  Is  meeting  with  no 
more  success  than  It  met  in  the  Eightietb 
Congress.  The  extravagant  promises  of  a 
political  eanapalgn  in  which  the  President 
offered  everything  to  everybody  and  a  pater- 
nalistic government  to  distribute  the  booty 
have  turned  out  to  be  empty  promises. 


Moat  ot  tbe  Icckaation  etticted  tn  ttoa  Int 
acBslrm  of  tbe  Elghty-Bnt  Concrcae  spella  oat 

a  general  endorsement  of  action  taken  in  tbe 
Republican-Klominated  Eightieth  Congress. 

In  tbe  field  ot  foreign  relations,  labor- 
management  legislation,  farm-|vice  policies, 
and  domestic  problems,  the  Eigbty-first  Con- 
gress has  subscribed  to  the  political  phl- 
loeophy  of  its  predeceaaor.  The  President  has 
found  little  sympathy  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  for  new  taxea,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, restrictions  on  consumer  credits.  fRl- 
orittes  on  materials  In  short  supply,  com- 
pulsory health  insurance,  farm-producttcm 
subsidies,  and  authority  for  the  Government 
to  build  industrial  plants. 

The  Taft-HarUey  law  was  not  r^>ealed. 
The  President  and  the  leaders  of  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic Party  seeking  reelection  sought  sup- 
port from  the  labor  bosses,  voicing  their 
eagerness  to  erase  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  from  the  statutes. 

In  tbe  House,  the  adminLstration  forces 
failed  completely  and  bottled  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal  bill  In  committee. 

In  the  Senate,  responsible  members  ot  tbe 
Democratic  Party  joined  with  the  Republi- 
cans to  amend  sensibly  tbe  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.  The  biU  tbat 
passed  the  Senate  subscribed  to  the  1947  leg- 
islation, offering  justice  to  labor  while  It 
recognised  also  the  rights  of  management  to 
an  honored  contract  and  the  rights  of  the 
general  public  to  protection  against  Nation- 
wide tie-ups  in  key  Industries. 

In  fear  at  complete  repudiation,  the  ad- 
ministration leaders  in  the  House  have  not 
da.'ed  to  bring  tbe  Senate  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee onto  tbe  HoOM  floor  for  a  vote. 

The  Brannan  farm  plan,  lauded  by  tbe 
President  in  his  political  speeches  around  the  • 
country,  has  been  an  tinrecognised  child  to 
administration  spokesmen  in  the  Congreea. 
The  House  leadership  adopted  a  bin  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year  existing  supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity.  It  refused  to  endorse 
the  Brannan  formula  for  production  pay- 
ments to  farmers  on  nonbasic  crops. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  sptimed 
the  Brannan  {Han.  On  the  Senate  floor  one 
lone  spcdtesman  paid  Up  service  to  the  Bran- 
nan proposals,  but  refused  to  offer  legisla- 
tion for  a  vote  to  test  the  sentiments  of  his 
colleagues. 

Neither  House  nor  Senate  desired  even  to 
discuss  the  cost  of  the  Brannan  plan,  or  tbe 
size  of  a  police  force  necessary  to  certify  pro- 
duction payments,  or  the  desirability  of  lim- 
iting Its  benefits  only  to  the  small  farmers, 
or  the  feasibility  of  subjecting  the  farmer  to 
rigid  acreage  and  quota  controls,  or  the  ad- 
Tlsahlllty  of  requiring  the  farmer  to  sp>end 
his  Income  on  soil  conservation  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire,  or 
the  reasonablllty  of  destroying  normal  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  products  on  which  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  are  expended. 

The  ESghty-flrst  Congress  refused  to  con- 
sider new  taxes  sought  by  the  President  In 
his  January  message  and  subsequently  aban- 
doned by  the  administration.  The  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  voted  tax  relief,  was  con- 
demned by  many  administration  leaders  this 
session  who  were  embarrassed  by  a  stagger- 
ing deficit  in  peacetime  because  of  excessive 
expenditures.  Democrats  were  anxious  to 
forget  that  the  President,  also,  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress  had  proposed  a  tax-reduc- 
tion plan.  But  although  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  some  instances  were  willing  to 
bemoan  the  loss  of  revenue,  they  did  not 
seek  to  restore  the  tax  reduction  made  In 
tbe  E!ightieth  Congress  and  appreciated  by 
the  7.000.000  small-wage  earners  of  America 
who  benefited  thereby. 

The  President  was  Ignored  In  his  request 
for  authority  to  build  Industrial  plants  with 
Government  funds.  The  controls  over  pri- 
vate Industry  sought  In  the  Spence  bill  to 
combat  Inflation  were  quickly  forgotten  as 
business  conditions  tended  to  correct  them- 
selves   without    Government    Interference. 
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TlM  aaUkortty  aaasht  tn  Um 

at  tb«  mta  a  Um  im  Mniaa  to  b*  ttkaiy 
to  )ola  tb*  SpeoM  bUl  on  Um  tbcU. 

Tb*    FTMldaat't    provram    for    laclaUBirt 
■Mdlctm  was  not  placed  on  tb«  oaMndar  tn 

and  It  la  ■ppiUBt  tMat  obIj  a  Blaartrf  wtu 
sutMcrtba  to  tlM  yifopaaJtloB  tfeat  a  mulU- 
btUton  doUar  tax  b*  larMd  opon  wac*  aam- 
en  tu  America  la  order  that  tbe  OcTenraaaiit 
■aaj  Trtf^'m^  tlM  aoi*  employer  of  tbe  mcdtcal 
yvoinilOA.  Tb«  Preaklent't  attempt  to  sub- 
jMt  tto  PoMIe  Haaltb  Dcpartmaot  to  tbe 
•oaplaia  aatf  aifetttarr  autbortty  oC  tiM  TiX- 
•m  ascurtty  AdmUUMrator.  which  the  ad- 
atlTlaad  In  ofipoattloa  to  tba 
cf  tba  Boovt*  OoaiiMlailaa  oo  Organ- 
oC  Um  BnctttlTC  Braach.  vaa  rouxtdiy 
#a(«at«d  In  tba  Senate  Tbe  Democratic 
Ooocreas  would  appear  to  be  do  more  {rlaitdly 
to  tbe  aociallaed  medlclt^  at  tbe  Pair  Deal 
war*  tba  ■MMtHlcani  U  tMm  ■■hiletb 


•Tatam 
on  trial  In  tba  S^ty- 
as  It  had  baan  In  tbe 
Tct  tbe  flrat  time  In 
1«  yaazs.  oppoaltloo  to  tbe  growing  momcn- 
twn  of  OoTTm— lit  spending  waa  organiaed 
In  the  HfbtlMh  Oof^raw.  For  tba  first  time 
la  It  yaaia  tba  aAnUiMmttan  in  the  Kight- 

IncreMlng  darnanai  for  aav  Ftrtval  controla. 

The  Xlghtteth  Ooa^aea  provldad  a  bal- 

budget  and  forced  a  temporary  halt  in 

•taady    march    toward    greater    Federal 

at  Industry,  labor,  farming,  and  rXr- 

toaUy  arery  ama  oC  ■>unei>c  and  aoctal  life 

la  tbaNatkm. 

VUb  tba  eiacUoo  of  a  new  Oongreea  com- 
to  support  tbe  adminutration.  tbe 
arose  at  to  wbsthar  tba  adaUnia* 
tfattoo  would  find  in  tba  Bcbty-lrst  Coo- 
greas  ready  support  tor  programs  denied  in 
Um  Bgbtieth  Oongrass. 

At  tba  cocclusteo  ol  tbe  first  seaalon  of 
the  Klghty-flrtt  Coograss,  It  becomas  dear 
that  laglsUtlon  writun  in  the  last  9  ■oaths 
bears  a  doaar  rsaamblance  to  the  record  ot 
tbe  KgbtMth  Oongrass  than  to  the  program 
•at  forth  by  tbe  Prsaldent  as  tbe  Pair  DeaL 

Only  in  two  major  respects  did  the  Blgbty> 
Irat  Coagrass  take  a  stand  st  complete  Tar* 
lanca  with  that  taken  in  the  eightieth  Con- 
gran.  Tbe  principle  of  a  balanced  budget 
In  paaeatlnn  was  abandoned.  The  prlDCipla 
that  thara  sbould  be  safeguards  for  a«tr«w 
Industry  In  tbe  negotiation  of  trade  agrre« 
menu  was  denied. 

Uowlse  spproprlatlocs  have  been  enacted 
In  the  Eigbty-fliat  Congreas  tn  spite  of  steady 
oppoaltluo  from  the  Republicsn  minority. 
Tba  adBUBlatraUaa  baa  ralliad  all  its  forcas 
to JMMMM  tarf*  paMvUdM  spending. 

taa  tanata  baa  vocad  down  ni 
UotM  to  reduea  tba  anounta  at  i 
bUls.  usuaUy  by  sUgbt  otajorttlaa. 
cans  offered  four  sucb  raducttoa 
tba  Labar*Pedefal  Sectirlty  appropriation. 
tbraa  on  iht  Ttaasury-?ost  OAce  approprla* 
ttoa.  tvo  oo  tba  agricultural  appropriation. 
Mid  tarn  oo  tba  cini  cvactiooa  appraprlMloo. 

Tba  laoata  rotad  doaro  tvlaa  ■oUeoa  of* 
farad  to  tba  mutary  IrtabHibmabt  appro- 
prutlon  and  to  the  OBCuUva  pay  ralaa  MU 
to  require  an  over-all  reduction  ot  all  ei- 
paodlturcs  to  bring  the  budget  In  balance. 

The  failure  of  the  Dghty-first  Congreas  to 
carry  out  the  economy  program  initiated  In 
the  Bgbtletb  Cnngrim  returns  tbe  Pedaral 
Ooeammant  to  diActt  spandtng. 

Tba  Bgllty-first  OoogrMa  voted  down.  al. 
most  ectbwly  along  party  Uaaa.  an  asaand- 
ment  to  tbe  reciprocal  trade  sgisaoMals  pro- 
gram adopted  In  the  Blghtleth  Oongrass  to 
protect  Amartcan  IndtMtrlas  from  cheap- 
labor  imports.  The  parll-polnt  prorlslon 
tn  tba  HgbUini  OoogrMs  required 
to  aatablisb  peril 
potats  la  wiWi  lbs  rata  of  duty  below 
which  trade  aafoUators  could  not  go  wttbont 


endangering  American  Industry.  If  the 
President  Ignored  these  polnU.  be  was  re- 
quired to  explain  hU  action  to  the  Congress 
and  tbe  people.  Although  this  amendment 
was  labeled  "reeuictive."  tbe  only  restriction 
Imposed  oo  tbe  President  was  that  be  should 
ezplstn  his  sctlons  to  the  people  when  ha  an- 
danfer^  sn  American  buslnsss  by  allowing 
low  duty  Imports  of  cheap-labor  foreign 
production. 

Although  tbe  Senate  defeated  the  peril- 
point  amendment  to  reciprocal  trade  In  ex- 
tending tbe  trade  asreements^  It  later  adopt- 
ed more  serious  tariff  limitations,  proposed 
by  a  Democratic  Senator  as  an  amendment 
to  tbe  farm  price-support  bill 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  preeent  a 
brMf  summary  of  major  Isglalittnn.  Eighty- 
first  Congraaa,  first  sfssion  (January  5  to 
October  14.  1940). 

THX  paansamAL  pat  aaisx  (rtrsLTc  law  s. 

APraOTZD    JA1«T.'\XT     I*.    1S4SI 

Congress  suspended  rules  to  Increase  the 
President's  salary  from  tTS.OOO  to  tlOO.OOO 
and  that  of  the  Vice  President  from  I'iO.COO 
to  t30.000  a  year.  It  also  voted  a  tax  free 
allowance  for  tbe  President  cf  $60,000  a  year; 
and  for  tbe  Vice  President.  1 10.000  a  year. 

Acaict7i.nna 

Perm  price  supports  (in  conference) 

The  flexible  price  support  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate  In  tbe  Eighty -first  Oongran  Is  a  com- 
plete repudiation  of  the  rtamands  made  by 
tbe  sdnUnlstratlon.  It  continues  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  Hope-Alken  law  en- 
acted in  tbe  Eightieth  Congress,  which  was 
the  first  law  ever  written  to  provide  a  per- 
manent farm  price-support  program.  The 
House  blU  also  deparu  from  the  adminlstra- 
Uon  s  proposals. 

Commoditjf  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
amendment  (Pvbiic  Law  tS,  approved  June 
7.  1949) 

This  legislation.  Introduced  by  a  bipartisan 
group,  modlfiee  the  charter  of  the  Corpora- 


tion. Tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  given  Its  first  psrmaxMnt  Federal  charter 
by  the  Blghtleth  Congress. 

Rural  telephones  {in  conference) 
Introduced  by  a  large  bipartisan  group,  the 
leglalaUon  authorizes  the  Rural  Electrlfica- 
ttoa  Admlnutratlon  to  make  loans  to  finance 
expansion,  construction,  and  operations  of 
rural  telephone  service. 

Crop  Insurartce  Act  of  1949  [Public  Law  269, 
approved  August  25,  1949) 

The  legislation  continues  crop  Insurance 
on  an  experimental  program  begun  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  providing  for  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  crop  Insurance  to  additional 
counties.  It  contains  other  modifications  of 
the  law  pursuant  to  the  new  program  initi- 
ated in  1»47. 

Ai>pxoraiATioNs  Biua 

Appropriations  voted  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congreas  carried  budget  expenditures  tr  the 
highest  level  of  peacetime  spending  In  tba 
history  of  the  Nation.  The  example  set  In 
the  Eightieth  Congress  of  curtailing  appro- 
priations In  order  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  for  debt  retirement  was  ignored. 
Despite  the  warnings  of  a  large  minority  In 
the  Congress,  the  administration  leaders  en- 
acted appropriations  to  return  the  Govern- 
ment to  deficit  financing.  Repeatedly  the 
administration  rallied  its  forces  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  defeat  attempts  to  apply  percentage 
reductions  to  the  appropriations  bills  as 
voted  on  in  the  Senate.  The  leaders  of  the 
administration  party  In  the  Senate  voted  for 
virtually  every  amendment  offered  to  In- 
crease spending,  even  voting  to  increase  ex- 
penditures above  committee  recommenda- 
tions In  some  instances.  A  table  showing 
the  action  taken  to  date  on  appropriations 
bills  In  the  first  session  of  the  Elghty-tlrst 
Congreas  follows: 


Tabic  of  appropriation  biUt,  tlst  Cong.,  Ut   $ess. 
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CIVIL  BXOMTS 

Cloture  mis  (adopted  MsrcH  17.  1949) 


Offered  by  llapaMlcan  leadership  during 
the  fiabuster  on  civil -rights  legislation  early 
In  the  Eighty-first  Congreas.  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  a  constitutional  two-thirds  nuiy 
cut  off  dabals  oo  a  aootlon  to  take  up  legis- 
lation. 71m  clotiva  rule  is  the  most  sig- 
I  taken  tn  many  sessions  toward 
itlon  for  civU-rlgbts  lagta- 


Istlon.  Tbs  leadership  In  Congress  has  not 
brought  to  a  vote  any  clvU-rlghts  legislation 
since  the  adoption  of  this  rule  although  an 
antUynchlng  bill  has  been  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar since  June. 

BOOCATIOM 

Emergency  school  aid  {Public  Law  306, 
approved  September  10.  1949 1 

Tba     law     authoriaas     appropriations     of 
fT.SOO.OOO    to    continue    Federal    asslstanoa 
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through  1950  to  local  school  agencies  that 
are  overburdened  with  defense-incurred 
school  enrollments  or  that  provide  schools 
for  children  upon  Federal  reservations  or 
other  federally  owned  property. 

miAMCE    AXD    COMMEBCS 

Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  11. 
approved  February  28,  1949) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  continues  the 
authority  of  the  President  through  1951  to 
control  exports  of  certain  commodities,  ex- 
cluding fats  and  oils  when  In  domestic  sur- 
plus The  law  conforms  to  laws  passed  In 
the  Eightieth  and  prior  CongresEes. 

Voluntary  agreements  and  plans  {Public  Law 
6.  approved  February  9,  1949} 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  extended  fen:  6 
months  the  operation  of  a  law  passed  in  the 
Eightieth  Congraas  to  allow  Industries  to 
make  voluntary  agreamacts  and  plans  where 
shortages  exist. 

Import  and  allocation  powers  re  tin  (Public 
Law  153.  approved  June  30.  1949) 
The  legislation  extends  through  1950  im- 
port and  allocation  controls  over  tin,  in  ac- 
cordance «ith  legislation  passed  in  the 
Eightieth  and  prior  Congresses. 

Import  controls  over  fats,  oils,  rice   {Public 
Law  J55,  approved  July  1.  1949) 

The  Elehtv-flrst  Congress  continued 
through  1960  the  Import  controls  over  fats 
and  oils  and  rice  and  rice  products. 

CENZRAL  COVEaNUENT 

Reorganiaation  Act  of  1949  (Publtc  Law  109, 
approved  June  20.  1949) 

Introduced  by  a  blpnrtlsan  grovip.  this  leg- 
islation carries  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Organisation  of 
the  Executive  Branch  which  was  created  by 
the  Blghtleth  Congress  and  which  submitted 
its  report  early  in  1949.  The  act  gave  the 
Chief  Executive  wide  powers  to  correct  the 
waste  and  adamanagement  found  in  the  pres- 
ent administration  Under  the  terms  of  the 
act  the  reorganization  plans  submitted  by 
the  President  become  law  If  not  disapproved 
by  a  constliutional  majority  of  cither  the 
Senate  or  the  House  within  00  days.  Seven 
plans  were  presented  pursuant  to  this  legls- 
Irvtlon  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  Plan 
No.  1  was  Voted  down  In  the  Senate  by  a 
strong  majority  becanaa  It  failed  to  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
bUm.  Plans  a  through  7  went  into  effect  on 
AuFUst  19.  1M0.    Tbey  are: 

No  a  transfers  tba  Btircau  of  Employment 
BMUrlty  from  Paderal  Security  Agsncy  to 
Uie  Department  of  Labor. 

No.  S  strrngthens  top-leval  organisation 
of  the  Post  OtBoa  Dapanrntnt. 

No.  4  uansfert  MaUonal  Security  Council 
and  National  Security  Rasourcas  Board  to  the 
SxecuUve  Ol&ce  of  the  President. 

No.  S  makes  Chairman  of  the  United  StaUs 
Civil  Bervioe  Commission  Its  chief  aiacu- 
tlve  and  administrative  officer. 

No  fl  mnliss  Chairman  of  tba  United  States 
UarlUme  Commlaalon  lU  tiilaf  executive  and 
administrative  officer. 

No.  7  Uanafers  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion from  Federal  Works  Agency  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 
federal  Property  and  Adm.inistrative  Services 

Act    of   lf49    {Public    Law   152.   approved 

June  30.  t949) 

This  legislation  was  enacted  to  carry  out 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
in  regard  to  the  handling  of  Government 
property,  procurement  of  Government  sup- 
plies, and  establishment  of  General  Services 
Administration . 

Btate  Department  Organization  {Public  Law 
73.  appioveil  May  26.  1949) 
The  reorganliatlon  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment provided  for  in  this    legislation  carries 
our  rf^'"m"^f''><lytly>p*  made  by  the  Hoover 


Conunisskm  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branph. 

Executive  pay  bill  {awaiting  Presidential 
action) 

Salary  Increases  granted  heads  and  assist- 
ant heads  of  departments  and  agencies  In 
this  legislation  are  In  general  compliance 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

Federal  Employees'  Classification  Act   revi- 
sion  {in  conference) 

The  legislation  revises  the  Classification 
Act  granting  salary  increase  to  classified  em- 
ployees supplementing  the  cost-of-living  In- 
crease for  Government  employees  granted  m 
the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Postal  pay  raise  {conference  report  filed) 
Introduced  by  a  bipartisan  group,  this  leg- 
islation grants  postal  employees  a  salary  in- 
crease. 

BonsiMQ 

Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1949   {Public  Law 
31,  approved  March  30,  1949) 

This  legislation  contlnties  the  Rent  Act 
of  the  Eightieth  aiKl  prior  Congresses  with 
an  added  provision  for  local  decontrol. 

Housing  Act  of  1949    {Public  Law  171,  ap- 
proved July  IS.  1949) 

Introduced  by  11  members  of  each  party, 
this  legislation  is  the  culmination  of  the  e:- 
forts  of  a  bipartisan  group  that  has  worked 
through  several  past  seaaions  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive housing  law. 

Alaska  Housing  Act  {Public  Law  52.  approved 
April  23,  1049) 

The  legislation  raises  the  dollar  ceilings 
on  mortgage  loans  on  housing  In  Alaska  and 
provides  a  secondary  market  for  securities. 

Alaska  Public  Works  Act   (Public  Law  264. 

approved  August  24,  1949) 

Szpendlttire  of  $70,000,000  as  authorized 

for  a  public-works  program  in  Alaska  for 

schools,  hospitals,  sewers,  wharfs,  docks,  etc. 

Advance  planning  of  pu}>lic  works  {Public 
Law  352.  approved  October  31.  1949) 
This  legUlatlon.  Introduced  by  a  bipartisan 
group.  Is  a  renewal  (rf  a  similar  program 
authoriaed  In  1944  and  carries  on  through 
October  13.  1951. 

UfTEaNATIOWAL    AITAtlS 

Continuation  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  (Public  Law  47.  approved  April 
19,   1949) 

Tbe  Eighty-first  Congreas  renewed  authori- 
sation tor  SOA  in  substantially  the  aame 
form  t*  the  orlcinal  atithoriaatlon  which 
was  enacted  in  the  Eightieth  Oongraat  uodar 
bipartisan   leadership. 

Extenston  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  {Public  Law  307.  approved  September 
26.  1949) 

Bxtsnalon  of  reciprocal  agreaoMnta  In  the 
Sight  y-Orst  Congress  continued  a  program 
that  has  been  In  axlsunce  since  1083.  The 
Eighty-first  Congraaa  voted  down  a  Repub- 
lican-sponsored  amendment  which  would 
have  directed  the  Tariff  Coounlssion  to  set 
the  rate  of  duty  below  wiiich  tbe  United 
States  could  uoi  go  in  trade  negotiation 
without  sndangariug  American  industry. 
This  amendment,  wlxlcb  was  added  to  the 
bill  in  the  Eightieth  Congreas  and  operated 
successfully  for  a  year,  required  the  President 
to  explain  his  action  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people  whenever  he  Ignored  the  flndlngs 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  This  provision, 
which  offered  a  reasonable  safeguard  to 
American  industfy  against  the  compeiititHi 
of  cheap  foreign  labor,  was  defeated  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  on  the  groimds  that 
It  was  resuictlve  legislation  although  the 
only  poasible  restriction  under  the  amend- 
ment was  that  Imposed  by  public  opinion. 
Subsequently  tbe  Senate  reversed  Its  posi- 
tion and  adODted  an  amendment  ofiarad  to 


the  farm  bill  by  a  Democratic  Uember, 
which  imposed  restrictions  on  the  imports 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Relief  of  Palestine  refugees  {Public  Law  25, 
approved  March  24.  1949) 
This  legislation  authorizes  a  special  con- 
tribution of  $16,000,000  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  relief  of  Arab  refugees  In 
Palestine. 

Institute  of  Inter-Ameriean  Affairs  con- 
tinued (Public  Law  263,  approved  Sep- 
tember 3,  1949) 

The  Hghtleth  Congress  merged  two  Gov- 
ernment corporations  to  form  tbe  Institute 
with  a  charter  for  3  years.  The  Eighty-first 
Congress  extends  the  life, .of  tlie  charter  for 
6  years  and  authoriaes  an|appropriatlcKD. 

North  Atlantic  Pact   {ratified  by  Senate 
July  21,  1949) 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  ratified  by 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  to  fulfill  part  of 
the  promise  expressed  in  the  so-called  Van- 
denberg  resolution  adopted  in  tbe  Eightieth 
Congress.  The  pact  was  ratified  with  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

IntematioruU  Wheat  Agreement  {ratified  by 
Senate  Jur^  13.  1949) 

The    International    Wheat    Pact,    tmanl- 

mou&ly  deferred  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  tbe  Eightieth  Congress,  aras 
ratified  by  the  Eighty -first  Congress,  and  the 
Government  was  authorized  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy necessary  to  encourage  the  export  of 
168,000.000  btishels  of  wheat  for  each  of  the 
next  5  years. 

Continuation  of  eeonomie  assistance  to  Koraa 
{awaiting  House  action) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  Is  consMertng 
the  continuation  of  the  program  of  aaaixt- 
ance  to  Korea  provided  for  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

Milittuy-atsistance  program  (Public  Law  329, 
approved  October  6.  1949) 

Tbe  President's  program  for  military  as- 
sistance was  completely  rewritten  In  tbe 
Congress  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  working  tmder  Repub- 
lican leadership.  The  blank  check  author- 
ity sotight  by  the  President  to  send  arms 
au\-where  In  the  WOTld  without  specific  con- 
sent of  Congreas  was  turned  down,  A  pro- 
-am was  authoriaed  continuing  certahi 
existing  military  programs  and  limiting  mili- 
tary assli^ance  to  tbe  signatories  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  A  Republican-spon- 
sored amendment  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
to  limit  the  expenditures  of  funds  to  inte- 
grated programs  aubaittad  by  tba  Defense 
Conuaittee  of  the  North  Atlantic  SeeMrlty 
CovtncU  and  approved  by  tbe  Prealdant. 


Minimum  wage  tnerease  {in  eonfertnee) 
Tbte  legislation  was  offered  by  a  large 
blpartlaan  group  and  oonfareee  have  ag^awl 
to  Increase  the  miolmtun  wage  to  75  oenta 
an  hotir.  The  law  was  amended  In  the  Oon> 
gresa  to  provide  present  coverage  and  did 
not  follow  the  President's  recommendation 
for  greatly  extended  coverage. 

Ovarttme  on  overtiine  {Public  Law  177, 
approved  August  20.  1949) 

Legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Congreas  to 
claiify  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  law  Is  retroactive  and  results 
from  claims  filed  by  employees  and  pending 
in  the  court. 

NATXOHAL   mCTENSa 

National  Security  Act  amendments  of  1949 
{Public  Law  216,  approved  August  10. 1949) 

These  amendments  follow  recommenda- 
tions Of  the  Hoover  Commission  to  revise  the 
action  taken  by  the  Eightieth  Congraaa  to- 
ward unifying  the  armed  services.  Tbe  law 
passed  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  to  which 
thetw  amendments  are  oflered.  was  tbe  first 
unification  legislation  although  aU  prevtons 
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I  Harbor  bad  volcvd  th« 

of  iV/cKM  {F*bht  Lmu  H. 
April  2.  JM»> 

lb*  HooTcr 

lav  *Qact«d   by   Um  Bcbttoth   riimna  to 
creata  this  omm  paattkm. 

Cemtm!    tntelhftmn    Aftncf    Act    t>f    t»4$ 
i^ublie  Lmw  tf.  mfprcttt  Jum«  20.  t»49) 

Tba  Klchty-fknt  Omgrtaa  rtTlaad  Um  ad- 
mlntBtrailaa  ot  UUa  i^aner  vhtch  waa  aatab- 

A«k  «f  tM7.  iMiMi  ky  tba 


Cmreer  ( Military)  Compnuatton  Xrt  o/  IM9 
I^kWIc  tM»  J5i.  approved  October  i*. 
JM9) 

Tha  Sflttr-itoal  CMicnaa  aBact«d  thU  law 
«a  tte  baata  of  InformatKni  gatberMl  toj  tbc 
■oovar  Oncnmlaatoan  aagaWlahad  m  Um  Bttffa- 
UaUi  Ooi^raaa. 

wm9tm§  frvmmd  far  fm»U4  mU- 
{PmtiHe  Law  M.  ayynw«  Itay   11. 

MOB  —iboiiMrt  miwillwi  of 
V  u— lull  mm  of  tnf  Ifttooa 

for  contlnoanea  of  an  ndsttng  pro- 


Lmn4-bu»e€    mtr     war  iilnf     •yttrm     (ra4«^) 
(^MMte     Lav     79.     ayyot^d     JfarcH     ». 

Oontlcuinf  a  long-raDga  profram  for  ad*- 
quata  national  defenaa.  thla  leglalatkan  «u- 
Utorttea  tba  Secretary  of  tba  Air  rorea  to 


expenditure  of  MS.SOO.OOO. 

t/atlary  vind  tunnel  plmn  *nd  air  /•--•-—r- 
in§  detelcptnent  center  tin  con- 

Tltla  Itfttlnttrm  makca  poaalTila  tlM  con* 
ttaratag  pfop—   of   national   prrparadnaaa 

bjr  authorMag  coaatructkm  of  experimental 
and  taatli^  tartlWiaa  kn  tto»  flaid  of  trxna- 
aoDlc  and  aui 


Borpttal  mrrejr  and  con^rnictton  amend- 
ments of  IMS  (atratftnp  Pretidenttal  ac- 
tion) 

Thla  act.  Introduced  by  two  Itfambara  of 
aacb  party,  axteada  an  exuUug  propam 
from  1951  to  1965.  locreMca  tba  annual  au- 
tborUatlon  nt  axpandltura  of  9150.000.000. 
and  mcnaaaa  tba  Padarml  ahara  of  cipKidi- 
tura  from  oaa-tblrd  to  a  -'— «— iim  of  fSf, 


Prmt4enr$  Commiseion  on  Maticnal  tmfloy 
the  ^paiemUf  Handicapped  Week  (Public 
Lmw  JM.  dpptottt  J1U9  II.  1949) 

Samtj-fhra  tbooaaiitf  dollars  U  autborized 
for  tL*  expenaaa  of  thla  Cominlaalon. 

OOMMrMCATOM 

progrttm  {Public  Law 
231.  approved  Atifuat  19.  1949 
llUa  laglilatton  prorldea  for  research  en 
•quipmant  laad  by  the  Poat  OOce  Depart- 
■ant  and  coapitaa  with  recommendatlona 
fbond  In  tha  Tbak  Force  Report  anbrnltted  to 
tba  Booyar  CotnmlaBion  on  organisation  of 
the  execatlre  branch. 

Continuation  of  Maritime  CommUaUm  eu- 
thorttji  to  sell,  charter,  and  operate  vesselt 
{Public  Law  147.  approved  June  29,  1949) 
Tha  leclalatlon  panta  extenalon   to   1950 

of  lav  axtandad  in  the  Eightieth  Cjiigreaa 
prior 


TCRXAJta 

ihaabled    reterauM'   apaetal  htnutng    {Public 

Law  2i6.  appnmad  Meptawtber  7.  1949) 

ICipands   eovaraca  of   Public   Lav   708   of 

■V^^clrtb  Confraaa  atbortaag  up  10  §Mi- 

•■•  for  apaelaUy  liiplil  brnlin  to  •««. 

I  af  vatamaa  vtth  aartoua  aarnc*. 


OmalbM  INjabled  Veteraiu'  Benaflta  Act 
{Public  Lam  3i9.  approMd  October  10. 
2949\ 

Amending  existing  lav.  this  act  increases 
ttaa  for  World  War  I  praatunpttve 
aaaa.  provldea  minimum 
ratines  far  iilm  unantiim  anaaUC.  tuber - 
culoaia.  teCTisaia  dirtatn  tflMibtUty  and  death 
cnmpanaatloii  rates,  llbarallasa  raqulremant 
for  dependency  ailovances.  and  redefines 
"line  of  duty"  and  "willful  mlaconduct." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


or 


TiaCINU 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  KIIGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoho  an  editorial  en- 
titled •Youths  and  Crime."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Charleston  (W  Va  )  Ga- 
■ette  of  October  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoKD.  as  foUcws: 

TOtrmS  AND  otiux 
Tt  doea  not  speak  well  for  those  who  con- 
trol tba  routine  work  of  the  Congress  that 
they  abouM  allov  a  meastTr^  of  the  Import- 
ance of  the  yovUi  ecrrec-  l  to  gather 
dust  In  the  fllaa  on  Cap;-        .1  so  long. 

But  tt  speaks  well  for  the  fate  of  the  bill 
that  Senator  Haelxt  M.  KiLcoax.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  dug  1:  cut  and  now  is  putting 
pressure  behind  !t  We  feel  that  there  Is  full 
sincerity  in  Senator  KiLcoax's  interest  be- 
caiise  he  waa  ldf:u!fl-»d  with  child  welfare 
and  Touthful  correctional  work  long  before 
he  waa  even  thought  of  as  a  national  figure. 
So  he  l4  emlnentlT  qualified  by  experience 
to  correctly  appraise  the  provUlons  of  the 
proposed  measure  and  to  flsht  through  for 
it 

The  bill  U  sponsored  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  which  In  Itself 
wouM  aaan  to  guarantee  its  importance.  We 
are  Infonnad  that  the  preMure  of  this  Influ- 
ential nrganixation  Is  nov  being  directed  to- 
vard  tba  meaaure. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rection Board  composed  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  two  other  Presi- 
dential appointees.  Judges  would  not  lose 
their  power  to  paaa  specific  sentences  but 
could  also  sentence  yuuthj  under  the  age 
of  24  to  the  custody  of  the  Beard  Instead  of 
sending  them  to  priaon. 

Each  youth  so  sentenced  would  be  sent  to 
a  claaalflcatlon  center  where  he  would  be 
carefully  studied  by  competent  workers.  The 
object  would  be  to  discover  the  underlying 
eauaea  of  hlx  delinquency  and  investigate  hia 
mental  and  physical  health,  tratta.  capablll- 
ties,  past  record  and  other  characteristics 
that  votild  help  In  mapping  a  course  of  cor- 
rectional treatment,  rebabllttatlon,  and 
pi»ntitii£  for  hla  future  as  a  good  citizen. 

The  Board  vould  study  the  report  of  the 
claaalflcatlon  center  and  vould  decide 
vhether  to  send  the  youth  to  a  training 
achoot,  farm,  foreatry  camp,  hoapltal.  or  pris- 
on of  a  apaclfled  type,  or  to  confine  him  un- 
der eoodltlans  deemed  eesentlal  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  or  whether  to  release 
him  under  supervision.  No  youth  could  be 
confined  for  more  than  4  yeara  and  every 
youth  would  have  to  be  released  uncondi- 
ttonally  from  the  custody  of  the  Board  at  the 
and  of  6  years. 

IJpoa  studying  crlmlnolrgy  one  U  at  first 
•urprlaad  and  alarmed  at  the  fact  that  a  high 


percentage  of  our  criminals  are  young.  We 
have  fought  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  preventing  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  have  not  given  enough  attention  to  cur- 
ing It  after  It  appears.  When  it  developa 
into  criminality  we  have  considered  punish- 
ment too  much  in  the  light  of  revenge  and 
with  little  eflort  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  of  the  problem  and  the 
cure.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increasing 
horde  of  confirmed  criminals. 

"The  chief  trouble  with  the  present  sya- 
tem  is  that  many  youthful  ofTcuders  are 
hustled  off  to  prison  without  much  consid- 
eration for  what  the  effect  will  be,"  says  the 
Waahtngton  Poat  in  a  helpful  editorial. 
"Some  of  these  young  men  need  a  rather 
stiff  doae  of  correctional  medicine.  Others 
can  beat  t>e  reclaimed  to  uaeful  lives  by  very 
mild  punishment.  Obviously  It  is  Impos- 
sible for  a  Judge  to  know  in  advance  Just 
what  treatment  to  prescribe  In  each  case. 
Under  the  measure  which  the  Judicial  con- 
ference is  sponsoring  and  which  has  wide 
support  among  Judges  and  correctional  ofQ- 
cers.  the  task  of  making  the  punishment  fit 
the  needs  of  the  youthful  offender  could  be 
left  to  a  Federal   youth   correction   board." 

It  haa  been  aaaerted  by  competent  authorl- 
Ittes  that  Instead  of  70  percent  of  our  youth- 
ful offenders  developing  into  hardened  crim- 
inals, more  than  70  percent  can  b^  reha- 
bilitated and  made  uaeful  members  of 
society. 

Congreaa  owes  it  to  humanity  that  Oov- 
errmient  be  taken  out  of  the  horrible  busi- 
naaa  of  ptuishing  young  men  for  having 
made  one  mlataka  and  place  Its  foice  behind 
saving  them  for  uaeful  lives. 

We  hope  Senator  Kuxoax  will  ride  thla  bill 
good  and  hard  from  now  on  in  to  the  end 
that  It  be  enacted  early  in  the  next  session. 
We  know  he  is  busy  with  a  lot  of  things  of 
great  Importance,  but  what  could  be  more 
ImrHjrtftnt  than  this  measure? 

We  suspect  that  the  Senator  has  resolved 
to  do  IhU. 


Eigbt  Points  on  the  Equal-Rights 
Ameodmcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF    MaINB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT18 

Monday,  October  17.  1949 

Mr.5.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  July-August  1949  isoue  of 
Equal  Rights  entitled  "Eight  Points  on 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ncHT  Fonrrs  ow  thx  XQtTAL  hiokts 

AMENDMENT 

(By  Florence  A.  Armstrong.  Ph.  D.) 
Important  changes  have  occurred  which 
have  altered  the  position  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  In  the  eyes  of  many  people. 
Some  of  these  improvements  in  position  are: 
1.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Darby  Lum- 
ber case  reversed  iu  stand  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation  on  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  men.  Hitherto  the  Court  had 
held  that  men  ( but  not  women )  had  freedom 
of  contract  ir  such  matters.  This  change 
removed  the  only  Important  reason  for  ex- 
cluding men  from  protective  legislation. 
Now  such  legislation  If  desirable  can  be 
extended  to  include  all  workers,  not  merely 
women.    If  it  Is  not  desirable,  such  legls- 
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latlon  should  be  eliminated  completely.  Or- 
ganized labor  now  haa  power  to  attend  to  thla 
aapect  of  protection  as  It  sees  fit. 

2.  The  Attorney  General  baa  atated  pub- 
licly that  the  equal  r^lbti  amaodBMnt  ought 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  bring  It  Into  accord 
vlth  the  Charter  and  other  documents  of 
tba  Onltad  Nations  which  the  United  States 
baa  raUllad  without  reservation,  and  which 
adkina  as  its  ptirpoee  to  promota  human 
rlffhta  without  distinction  as  to  sex. 

3.  It  has  become  generally  recognized  that 
the  area  of  dlacrlmlnation  against  women  is 
far  greater  than  the  area  of  protection  of 
women.  Since  the  former  reason  (if  any) 
to  protect  some  women.  In  Industry,  has  now 

1,  there  Is  no  longer  even  the 
of  Justification  to  discriminate 
against  all  womankind  as  to  fundamental 
rights  in  order  to  favor  a  little,  a  aegment 
of  womankind. 

4.  Furthermore,  it  has  l)ecome  evident  that 
tbe  equal  rights  amendment  would  have  no 
effect  at  all  on  tbe  legislation  in  the  wel- 
fare field  which  is  based  on  need,  not  on  sex; 
aucb  provisions  as  veterans'  beneflta,  mothers' 
pensions,  children's  benefits,  etc.,  are  not 
under  aex  legislation,  do  not  constitute  a 
denial  or  abridgment  of  rights. 

5.  The  preaent  generation  of  women  is  pro- 
foundly tinaettled  and  discontented  on  ac- 
count of  tbelr  peculiar  statvis — having  the 
right  of  sufTrage.  but  no  other  constitutional 
rights.  For  over  100  years  tbe  women  of  the 
UMIad  SUtea  have  struggled  for  these  rlghte. 
They  have  seen  women  in  other  countries 
given  constitutional  equality,  and  they  are 
deeply  vounded  psychologically  at  this  time. 
Only  the  most  careless  obaerver  can  fail  to 
sense  this  profound  dlBsattsfactlon  and  dis- 
trust. The  peychologlcal  value  of  the  equal- 
rlghta  amendment  would  be  Incalculably 
vast  and  precious  to  the  United  States. 

0.  It  Is  generally  the  view  of  scientists  that 
the  tendency  of  human  evolution  is  toward 
tbe  development  of  individual  dignity  and 
character.  The  equal-rights  ameDdment— as 
tiie  sequel  to  the  suffrage  amendment — 
vould  supplement  and  complete  and  fulfill 
the  aim  of  generations  of  women  to  gain 
equal  Jtistlce  for  every  cltinn:  opportunity 
for  fxUl  davelo|ment  vlthout  discrimination; 
tbe  prlvllegca  of  edticatlon;  the  right  to 
earn  a  living  and  hold  property  without  dla- 
crlmlnation cr  hindrance;  tbe  right  to  wor- 
•talp  according  to  conscience;  and  tbe  right  to 
make  conuacta,  hold  ofBce,  and  share  In  the 
control  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govem- 
menta.  When  the  equal-rlgbu  amendment 
confera  on  vomen  equality  before  the  law  and 
In  the  participation  of  the  bleaalngs  of  the 
rights  covered  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  they  are  now  so 
unjustly  excluded,  the  paychological  tone  of 
American  womanhood  vlU  Immeasurably 
Improve.  The  effect  on  ovir  aociety  vlll  be 
vaatly  beneficial. 

7.  The  equal-rights  amendment  would  in- 
stire  that  in  tbe  future,  governmental  at- 
tempta  to  submerge  women  could  not  stand. 
Recent  discriminatory  SUte  laws,  and  pend- 
ing Federal  propoaals  to  discriminate  on  a 
nnttonal  scale  against  women — as  in  proposed 
alterations  in  the  social -sectirlty  law— would 
not  stand  against  a  clear-cut  constitutional 
amendment  like  the  equal -rlphts  amend- 
ment. Hence  the  future  of  womankind  in 
the  United  States  would  be  far  safer  than 
it  la  at  present.  Women,  who  have  contrib- 
uted BO  greatly  to  our  civilization,  deserve 
this  protection  which,  as  one  educator  ex- 
pressed it,  "should  bavc  been  our  birthright." 

8.  As  years  have  passed,  it  has  bec«ne  dear 
that  to  remove  discriminations  State  by 
State,  as  some  opponents  of  the  equal-rights 
amendment  reconunend,  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  States  can  restore  discriminatory  pro- 
visions as  well  as  remcve  them.  As  Susan 
B.  Anthony  saw  so  clearly,  only  a  Federal 
amendment  can  aecura  equal  Jvtstice  to 
women. 


A  Needed  Kick  ia  tke  Pasts  for  SanU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  lOssoxTxi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'lED  STATES 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Recokd  an  article  entitled 
"A  Needed  Kick  in  the  Pants  for  Santa," 
published  in  the  Tupelo  Daily  Journal, 
Tupelo.  Miss.,  on  October  7,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows : 

A  NXEDKO  KICK  IN  THl  PUTTS  108  a&HTA 

Until  recently  we  never  thought  we  would 
feel  obliged  to  speak  harshly  of  Santa  Claus. 
And  if  he  limited  his  visits  to  one  or  two 
a  year  we  still  wouldn't  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing. 

But  when  he  starts  banging  on  the  door 
with  a  gift  every  time  we  try  to  settle  down 
to  work,  even  Santa  can  become  a  nuisance. 

Thus  It  Is  with  the  most  recent  proposal 
that  Uncle  Sam  pay  tvo-thirds.  rather  than 
one-third,  of  the  coat  of  btillding  local  hos- 
pitals. 

Under  Mlsslaslppl'a  present  hospital-con- 
struction program  each  community  puts  tip 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  tbe 
State  adds  another  third,  and  the  Federal 
Government  puta  up  the  final  third  of  the 

0O6t. 

That  is  a  reasonably  sotind  method  of 
local.  State.  Federal  cooperation.  And  tuider 
It  Mississippi  has  led  America  in  develop- 
ing a  program  to  provide  a  modem  homiltal 
for  almost  every  community  vhlch  wimta  one. 

Though  this  three-vay  ftind-matchlng 
plan  vas  vorklng  vlth  complete  success  even 
In  lUaalsslppl,  poorest  of  all  the  States,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  now  voted  by 
the  overwhelming  margin  of  239  to  43  for 
Uncle  Bam  to  pay  tvo-thirda  of  tbe  cost  of 
hospital  construction.  Isavlag  only  a  third  to 
be  financed  Jointly  by  Slafias  and  local  com- 
munities. 

For  Tupelo  that  wUl  be  Just  like  a  gift  of 
$300,000  IX  the  Senate  goes  along  vlth  the 
big  House  majority  in  approrlng  the  maas- 
lure.  And  It's  mighty  bard  to  raise  a  voice 
of  protest  against  such  a  generotu  hand-out 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

But  if  BanU  Claus  keeps  dashing  dovn  from 
Washington  vlth  another  bag  of  nxiney  every 
time  we  start  shoving  a  little  eommtinity 
initiative  of  o\ir  ovn.  ve  vlll  soon  stop 
assuming  any  responEibllity  at  all  on  the 
local  level.  The  tendency  then  vlll  be  merely 
to  sit  arotmd  and  talk  about  the  things  ve 
need  until  Santa  knocks  on  our  door  and 
passes  out  the  dough. 

As  long  as  a  community  has  to  put  up  half, 
or  at  least  a  third,  of  the  cost  of  a  project.  It 
will  think  twice  in  determining  how  costly  to 
make  the  venttire. 

But  when  a  community's  share  in  a  project 
dwindles  to  one-sixth  or  less  of  the  total  cost, 
refusal  to  accept  the  biggest  Federal  and 
State  hand-outs  that  can  be  obtained  is  like 
kicking  old  Santa  In  the  seat  of  the  pants. 

If  Congress  approves  the  new  $160,000,000 
hospital-construction  bill — as  It  probably 
vrtll — we  In  Tupelo  vlU  no  doubt  eagerly  ask 
for  our  share.  That  Is  only  nattiral,  tor  ve 
would  be  needlessly  cutting  otir  own  throats 
to  do  otbervlse. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  things  we  can't 
understand  about  Congress'  vay  of  thinking: 

1.  If  poor  old  Mississippi  can  make  out- 
standing ]»^9gress  in  hospital  construction 
under  the  old  prosrani  of  dividing  costs  into 
three  equal  shares,  vhy  cant  the  other  47 
wealthier  States  do  the  same? 


2.  And  if  local  communities  dont  have  tbe 
money  to  build  twice  as  large  hospitals  aa 
they  are  now  planning,  where  does  Uncle 
fiam  get  the  idee  that  be  has  the  moiMy  to  do 
tba  Job  for  them?  For  be  already  Is  sebad- 
uled  to  spend  $14,000,000,000  more  than  be 
takes  In  during  the  next  3  years. 


NomuiatioB  of  LeUnd  Olds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  aaizoNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  a  column  entitled  "A  Sen- 
ate Debate  That  Came  to  the  Point,"  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  which  was  published 
In  the  New  York  Times,  on  October  14, 
1949. 

The  New  York  Times,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  world's  most  outstanding  news- 
papers, and  Mr.  Krock  has  frequently 
been  honored  as  the  most  influential 
writer  reporting  the  Washington  scene. 
In  this  column,  Mr.  Krock  presents  a  very 
fair,  objective,  and  well-reasoned  review 
of  tbe  Senate  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Leland  Olds  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Obviously,  Mr.  Krock  took 
time  to  examine  the  record  before  he 
wrote,  and  the  result  of  his  study  is  a  real 
credit  to  Mr.  Krock,  his  profession,  and 
the  fine  newspaper  for  which  he  writes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recora, 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  Dtbatb  That  Cams  to  tve  Poivr 
(By  Arthtir  Krock) 

Washington,  October  13. — In  a  discussion 
last  nlgtat  of  the  qualifications  of  Leland 
Olds  to  continue  as  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
missioner, a  debata  that  flllad  30  page-  of 
the  CoNosnaKmAi.  Etaroaa.  tlia  Senate,  Ly  a 
vote  of  63  to  16.  registered  the  following 
conclusions  on  the  issues  raised  by  bis  re- 
appointment: 

1.  Party  dladpUna,  sksnUcnad  by  the 
President,  did  not  require  any  Democratic 
Senator  to  support  the  nomination  tf  his 
convictions  were  to  the  contrary;  and  thus 
abandon  a  Senator's  constitutional  pttrogf^ 
tive  to  decline  In  such  circumstances  to  con- 
sent to  a  nomination. 

2.  The  appointment  cotild  not  be  estab- 
lished as  a  party  matter  for  Democrats  by  a 
mere  snnouncemcnt  to  thLs  effect  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  belongs  to  that  party. 

8.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Olds  twice  (in  198D 
and  1944)  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  same  office,  after  he  wrote  the  antl- 
capltallst  articles  for  the  Federated  Prass 
on  vhlch  for  the  first  time  he  vas  thor- 
oughly questoced  by  the  cotounlttee  in  1940, 
did  not  nuiks  rejection  on  this  ground  Incon- 
sistent this  year  because — 

( A )  No  hearings  were  held  on  the  nomina- 
tion In  1930  and  tbe  existence  of  the  articles 
vas  not  called  to  Senate  attention;  (B)  In 
1944  they  did  not  enter  the  dlacussloi:  until 
confirmation  vas  before  the  Senate,  thoa 
were  few  Members  on  the  floor  and  Mr.  Olds' 
term  was  to  expire  next  day. 

4.  The  Cominlssionet,  after  having  for  9 
years  "Interpreted  the  Natural  Gas  Act  ex- 
actly as  it  waa  written,"  now  "has  advo- 
cated the  assumption  ck  complete  Federal 
control  of  natural  independent  gas  pro- 
ducers •  •  •  and  that  he  has  thla  sti- 
thOTlty"  which  "the  act  says  he  does  not; 
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Ui*  l«cteUUT«  bistort  aAja  h*  dOM  not;  hU 
mm  vorda  aaj  b*  daw  aot;  tk*  courts  ny 
to*  do«*  noi."  (Th«  qvotaftlHM  arc 
•mator  Jojuisom  of  Texa*.  dMliaMi  of 
■ttbeonmUU*  vUcii  in  infcwly 
Mr.  Okto.^ 

ft.  Bs  viuta  t^A  v^^taKft  ■kte^ki  < 
tallm  wiMa  IM  «M  «0  fMn  old.  wfeJdi 
BOt  fit  tlM  partfM  cttad  by  Senator  Moasx 
•Ed  otlMt*  at  "tbom  vho  tu  a  aplrtt  at  btt- 
temess  czpmnd  tuch  rxtrema  tIows  |  tn  ttoo 
■am«  period )"  and  then  "modified"  thw* 
"and  b>«?aine  stanch  suportars  at  our  csp- 
Italistlc  STstem   and   democratic  pfoceas—  " 

cxocmM  or  kajvcrroM 
Tha  Sanala.  after  Itsteclng  to  the  long  and 
taitaraatlBf  detiata,  con«tii<ad  by  a  larfs  ma> 
Jorlty  that  Mr.  Oldi  ted  aattbar  rapantMl 
raeanted  what  he  wrote  for  the  Fed- 
ited  Pma  in  the  twenties;  that  he  planned 
•ecrctiy  to  natlooaUaa  the  industrtas  tutdar 
his  control  by  admtwtatratlya  TVdBtlom  ot 
tbm  taw;  and  that  be  had  stimulated  a  cam- 
palsn  of  smearlBf  against  faUow  coounla- 
acd  FTC  staff  OMMBbara  who  cb- 
ttus  design.  All  thaaa  ooaatdsa*- 
wcrs  tuiij  sat  forth  In  tha  tflscviaslon 
by  opponecu  of  Mr.  Olds  to  abactfT*  them- 
•alTca  from  tha  charge  that  rcjaetloii  was 
basatf  aoiaty  on  wbat  thla  cewcpaper  tenced 
~tha  falaa  laaoa  ot  eoamuniam'*  or  "the  (ool- 
lata  on*  of  party  dtaclpllne." 

'  jofliMMt  at  Colorado  carafulty  ex- 
by  which  the  Pvd- 
cf  Mr  Ol<te  war*  "for 
(ha  ^r»t  LuzM  krobght  to  the  attention  ot 
Um  fianata  and  tha  country."  and  compU- 
— fitad  tha  aubeoounlttea  under  his  Texas 
pamasake  fur  a  hearing  than  which  none 
•muie  aaareh^ng.  and  at  tha  saom  time  more 
aquitabto"  waa  arar  held  by  a  oonpaaalopal 
grotip.  ■■  aaid  that  be.  as  a  aanbcr  at 
tba  subesnualttec  in  I»44  voted  for  a  favor- 
aMa  nport  on  Mr.  Olds'  nomination,  was 
'  wban  farmer  Senator  Mcxtfe.  c; 
qtsotad  from  tbam  that  year  on 
■ta  Coor.  And  ba  agreed  wtth  Sen- 
ator McFKfz.»jn.  at  ArtzcHia.  that  ~by  reason 
d  tba  lact  Buaata  waa  then  otir  ally  the 
cbarsaa  were  net  taken  aa  aericusly  as  they 
itootild  baea  been." 

Sanator  Joausaow  of  Texas  sddreaaed  him- 
aaif  further  to  this  point,  sajlns: 

*'Ia  Mr.  Olds  to  sactira  an  exemption  now 
from  an  honaaC  thorough  scrutiny  ot  his 
meiety  beeauae  tvrica  before  he  has 
kped  scrutiny  and  because  twice  bafora  he 
has  been  oonfirmed?" 

Txz  ciuacB  or  n  i  tasr  rrr 

Tbls  auuck  the  Senate  as  a  good  reply  to 
those  who  said  that,  because  Uttls  was  o^ade 
of  thaaa  articles  in  1M4.  and  tha  few  then 
offered  to  the  suhcommlttee  were  not  even 
put  In  the  report  sent  to  the  floor,  they 
were  not  fairly  an  lasue  today. 

But  tba  size  of  tha  vote  asalnst  eocflrma- 
tlon.  daapite  the  poatlcal  preaatBaa  applied 
to  Democratic  Senators  by  the  President  and 
Uic  National  Ooaaaalttee.  was 
Increased  by  tbe  atataaMBt  of  Mr. 
ot  Tesas  that  Mr.  dda  Intended  to 
VPC  ragttUtion  to  tbe  production  and 
of  Hrtvral  gaa.  Tbe  Texan 
It  that  thia  wotild  ba 
lllagal  by  quoting  the  foUoarteg  from  a  Su- 
Oourt  ofrtalon  ot  June  ao.  IMO.  dinll^ 
ot  tbe  act: 
itlva  hitnry  ot  this  act  ts  re- 
plete wMb  evldacea  ot  the  care  taken  by 
OnngTsas  to  keep  the  power  over  the  prodtac- 
tton  and  gathartng  of  gas  within  tbe  Statca. 
•  •  •  rtSJmo  (by  the  PPC|  to  xm  auch 
•n  tapertant  power  for  ao  long  a  time  Indi- 
cntaa  to  tas  that  the  Oiniinlwiuii  did  not  t>e- 
llave  the  power  cxlated." 

TIM  argument  here  made  and  won   was 
definitely  agslaat  Mr  O'.da'  enrrent  acu  and 
aa  a  Federal 


Prtfrcss  of  LcfuUbga 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PXIfKSTl.VANI.% 

IN  THi:  SINATg  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  had  published  in  the  Rccoio 
transcrlpCs  1.  2.  3.  and  4  of  my  biweekly 
series  of  radio  broadcasts.  I  now  ask 
iinantroous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RtcoRD  transcripts  5  to  11.  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scripts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO.  as  follons: 
[Transcript  No.  S  In  biweekly  IM9  series  of 

transcriptions  for  PennsvlvanU  radio  sta- 
tions by  Senator  FsANCia  J.  Mrxxa.  week 

•nd  of  July  X2-34.  Inclusive] 

Whan  I  started  thU  btweefcly  series  of 
broadcasts  late  In  Usy.  on  some,  but  not  all. 
ot  the  rations  now  carrying  It.  I  stated  that 
It  waa  not  my  intention  to  dupMcata  tbe 
newecasters  and  the  newspapers  with  a  play- 
by-play  account  of  everything  that  is  golr.t; 
on  in  Congress.  I  did  say.  however,  that  I 
finnsldsf I  ri  it  important  to  you.  as  the  citl- 
aena  of  Pennsylvania,  (or  me  to  try  to  give 
at  least  a  brief  account  of  some  of  my  own 
laglalstlve  Interaats  down  here,  particularly 
those  of  direct  Importance  to  Pennsylvania, 
or  to  locaimae  In  the  State. 

In  tbie  connection.  I  want  to  report  on  a 
few  developments  very  brleflv.  ]u5t  to  keep 
you  taifonned  on  them,  and  then  I  will  take 
up  In  greater  detail  two  or  three  subjects  I 
think  wtll  be  of  interest  to  you. 

First  or  all.  I  know  that  In  a  State  llice 
ours,  where  the  mining  and  production  of 
coal  Is  one  of  our  most  Important  and  basic 
Industries,  and  where  In  some  areas  it  Is 
the  main  Industry,  you  11  be  interested  in 
tcnoMalng  that  tlie  Senate  Labor  Committee 
haa  put  this  past  week  approved  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Ncclt  and  myself  snd 
a  number  of  other  Senators  from  both  par- 
tiaa  to  tighten  up  mine  safety  laws  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  .'cr  Frderal  mine  inspectors, 
under  certain  specified  conditions,  to  shut 
down  any  mine  where  there  is  Imminent 
danger  to  emplcyeee.  Sifetruards  have  been 
written  into  tbe  bill  to  prevent  abuses  and 
to  give  mine  operators  their  full  rlghU  in 
defending  themselves  agstnst  arbitrary  use 
ot  this  power.  Pennsylvania  already  haa 
good  mine  safety  laws,  but  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Preaa  pointed  out  recently,  a  strongt  Federal 
law  would  serve  to  make  the  State  Uw  even 
more  effective. 

Item  2:  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  reporttof  out  the  annual  appro- 
prlaUon  bill  for  the  Interior  Department  has. 
I  am  happy  to  say.  approved  mv  request  for 
adequate  funds  for  Bxireau  of  Mines  actlvl- 
tiea  tiavlng  to  do  with  a  variety  of  fonctiotu 
carried  out  In  ftnnaylvanla.  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  coal  mining  and  coal  tech- 
nology, mine  safety,  and  so  on.  but  in- 
volving baalc  reaearch  in  steel,  synthetic  oil. 
second  oil  recovery,  and  many  others — all  of 
them  Important  to  Pennsylvania  industry. 
On  a  previoua  broadcast  in  this  lerlss,  I  went 
into  tlieae  problems  In  some  detail,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  send  copies  of  that  to  any 
Psnnaylvaniana  tntaftad  in  theae  research 
aetlvttlea  of  the  Bnreeni  ot  Mines. 

another  item  of  Pennsylvania  interest  la  a 
new  housing  bill,  a  private  enterprise  hoiu- 
ing  bill,  on  wblch  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Ctirrency  Committee  plans  to  open  bearings 
next  Tueeday.  This  bill  U  ttaalnied  mainly 
to  help  tba  private  building  IndiMiif  boUd 
homes  at  prices  and  under  Snancing  tarma 
wltiiin  the  reach  ot  the  great  bulk  of  our 


citizens.  It  thtia  supplements  the  public 
hsuatng  bill  recently  signed  Into  law.  which 
la  designed  to  help  those  in  the  very  loweat- 
Inrome  brackets. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  tbe  over-all  prob- 
lem of  our  economy  in  these  transition  days 
from  booming  Inflation  to  what  we  hope  and 
trust  will  be — and  are  determined  must  be — 
a  aane.  stable,  prospercu.?.  balanced  economy. 

Several  weeks  ago.  when  I  addressed  the 
annual  State  convention  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  said  that 
deaplte  all  of  our  problems — and  we  have 
iou  of  them  and  some  are  serious — this 
country  of  ours  is  in  mighty  good  shape. 

New.  of  course,  when  I  made  that  state- 
ment. I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  pools  of  unemployment  In  some  parts 
of  Pennsylvania — more  worse  unemployment 
in  Mew  Bnglend  and  elsewhere — and  that 
doea  not  make  for  smiigness  or  complacency 
or  optimism.  I  was  consclcus  of  the  fact 
that  btulness  is  down,  particularly  in  manu- 
facturing, and  that  profits  are  down.  Woen 
I  told  the  VFW  the  country  was  in  good 
shape.  I  did  not  mean  that  these  economic 
danger  signals  were  unimportant  and  should 
be  Ignored.     Quite  the  contrary. 

My  position  was — and  is — that  the  thing 
that  puts  us  in  such  good  shape,  iunda- 
mentally,  is  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
our  adult  Americans,  and  a  lot  of  the  young- 
sters, too,  are  acutely  conscious  of  what  is 
going  on  in  our  ec  'Uomy.  and  are  demand- 
ing corrective  action  before  any  temporary 
dislocation  turns  into  panic  or  depression. 

We  didn't  have  that  alertness  and  aware- 
ness m  1938  and  1939  and  in  the  years  im- 
mediately before  when  tbe  seeds  of  the  worst 
deprwslon  in  our  history  were  being  nour- 
ished by  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the 
public  on  economic  matters  generally. 

And  so  I  say  we  are  in  good  shape.  It's 
an  amaalng  tribute  to  tbe  political  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  American  people  that 
at  a  time  when  we  have,  as  «•>  did  in  June, 
nearly  00.000.000  peop.e  at  work,  and  an 
economic  level  greater  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history  except  last  year,  the  people  are 
determined  not  merely  that  we  avoid  a  de- 
preaaion.  not  merely  that  we  mlnlmlxe  the 
apread  of  unemployment,  but  that  we  keep 
expandmg  this  economy  of  ours — expanding 
it  so  that  the  youngsters  coming  out  of 
school,  the  veterans  completing  their  educa- 
tions under  the  OI  bill,  the  older  workers 
whose  Jobs  may  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
technological  advancement  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  can  readily  be  fitted  into 
the  production  and  distribution  and  service 
industries  of  America.  And  that's  what  we're 
driving  toward— a  cbntlnually  bigger  and 
better  American  economy  with  Jobs  for  those 
who  need  them  and  want  them,  with  op- 
portunities for  profitable  new  businesaes, 
with  deatrable  openings  for  our  young  pro- 
fessional people. 

In  his  economic  message  to  the  Congresa 
earlier  this  month,  when  he  sent  up  the  mld- 
yaaveport  of  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
»!•«».  President  Truman  made  a  great  con- 
tribution towards  sane  thinking  in  this  sltu- 
aUon  by  pointing  out  the  essential  soundness 
of  our  economy  and  the  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  expanding  our  horizons. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  did  not  make 
the  mistake  of  President  Hoover  In  1929  in 
trying  to  minimize  the  lmp<)rtance  of  the 
danger  signals,  or  of  suggesting  that  all  of 
our  current  economic  Uls  can  be  corrected 
merely  by  the  paaaage  of  time,  by  waiting  and 
by  doing  nothing  for  fear  of  rocking  the  boat. 

We've  got  to  rock  the  boat  a  little  bit  and 
tlu-ow  overboard  some  of  the  desd  weight  in 
our  economic  thinking  accumulated  during 
the  past  few  years  of  Inflation,  of  top  dollar 
proflu.  of  scarcity,  sellers'  markets,  of  free 
and  easy  )ob  openings,  of  low  productivity,  of 
reckless  speculation. 

Bu'lnees.  I  am  happy  to  say.  is  in  many 
linea  learning  all  over  again  how  to  get  out 
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end  prodxice  and  sell  at  a  price  p>eople  can 
afford  to  pay.  Some  types  of  merchandise 
which  move  felowly  under  normal  circum- 
stances at  this  time  of  year  are  now  finoing 
tni3rers.  lots  of  buyers,  becaiiee  prices  have 
been  cut  dramatically  and  sensibly. 

Speaking  of  competition  for  marketa 
brings  me  to  the  matter  of  unfair  competi- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  Industry  as  a  result  of 
low-wage,  sweatshop  conditions  in  certain 
areas  of  the  coiuitry  where  products  are 
made  which  compete  with  ours. 

SomrtiUng  tangible  and  ooucrete,  some- 
thing dramatic,  even  if  long  overdue,  was 
done  about  this  matter  in  tbe  Senate  Just 
the  other  day,  and  I  think  it  important 
enough  to  Pent^ylvanla  for  me  to  tcU  you  a 
little  about  it.  I  am  referring  to  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee — of  all  13 
membeis  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  in- 
cluding Senator  Tarr  and  four  other  Repub- 
licans, as  well  as  the  eight  Democrats — in 
reporting  out  of  committee  a  blU  these  13 
are  jointly  sponsoring  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  in  interstate  commerce  from  40  cents 
an  hour  to  75  cent£  an  hour,  from  $16  a  weeit 
for  a  40-hour  week  to  t30  a  week. 

At  first  glance,  this  may  sound  like  a  tre- 
mendous Increaae.  and  It  Is,  in  fact,  an  in- 
oreaae  of  87 14  percent.  If  any  subetantlal 
portion  of  our  employees  had  been  making 
only  gl6  a  wee^  and  were  Immediately  to  be 
ralaed  to  $30  a  week  as  a  result  of  a  law 
paaaed  by  Congress,  the  Impact  on  our  econ- 
omy probably  would  be  Jolting,  Inflationary. 
and  enough  perbapa  to  bank^i-upt  a  good 
many  businesses. 

Actually,  however,  a  comparatively  few 
people  win  be  directly  affected,  perhaps  alto- 
gether about  a  million  and  a  quarter  work- 
ers NaUon-wlde  now  subject  to  the  Wage- 
Hour  Act.  And  In  moet  of  these  instances, 
their  Increasea  In  wages  would  be  something 
around  15  cents  an  hoiu  or  less,  simply  l>e- 
cauae  most  of  them  are  now  making  60  cents 
or  more.  But  the  point  Is  that  some  em- 
ployers are  still  paying  only  40  cents. 

Now.  what  ts  the  Importance  of  all  this  to 
a  State  like  ours?  Actually,  there  are  not 
very  many  workers  in  Pennsylvania  maitliig 
as  little  as  40,  or  even  60  cents  an  hour,  al- 
though we  do  have  pockets  of  low  wages  in 
some  indiutries  subject  to  the  Wage-Hour 
Act.  and  their  workers  would,  of  course,  re- 
ceive an  Increase — as  I  think  most  of  us  agree 
they  should.  I'm  talking  now  only  of  busl- 
neaaes  In  interstate  commerce,  because  the 
bill  Itself  doea  not  materially  widen  coverage 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  or  take  In  those  em- 
ployed in  indtjsuies  which  perhaps  might  be 
regarded  as  affecting  interstate  commerce,  as 
one  of  the  original  bills  had  provided. 

But  if  we  0et  through  this  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage — and  it  will  be  the  first  such 
Increase  since  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act 
was  paaaed  11  years  ago  (when  40  cents  an 
hour  was  just  about  equivalent  in  buying 
power  to  75  cents  today)  it  will  mean  that 
Pennsylvania  textile  workers,  pottery  work- 
ers, glass  workers,  and  many  others  and 
Pennsylvania  mills  and  factories,  most  of 
which  pay  good,  decent.  American  living 
wages,  will  be  able  to  compete  on  t>etter 
terms  with  the  sweat-shop  products  tvirned 
out  In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
wage  level  actually  might  be  $16  a  week  now. 
where  it  certainly  doesn't  begin  to  approach 
$30  a  week. 

Meanwhile.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
prompt  start  on  the  new  public-housing  bill 
recently  passed  by  Congress  and  Jtist  signed 
the  other  day  by  President  Truman  will  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  Impetus  to  the  economy. 
I  am  very  proud  of  my  coeponaorshlp  of  the 
bill,  which  represents  a  culmination  of  4 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  In 
the  Congress  who  l>elleve  in  Federal  aid  to 
communities  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
decent  niinlmum  housing  conditions  for 
thoae  unable  to  buy  or  rent  decent  shelter. 

nearly  all  the  mayors  and  city  officials  in 
raaneyleania  aupported   me   in   thU   fight. 


which  was  esaentially  a  bipartisan  one.  In 
this  cotmection.  I  would  like  to  read  now  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  prominent  Phila- 
delphlan.  William  Reinhardt,  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hotislng  Authority,  which 
now  operates  a  number  of  large  Federal-aid 
public-housing  projects  In  my  own  dty.  Mr. 
Belnhardt  receives  no  pay  for  his  public- 
apirtted  work  in  the  bousing  Add.  He  is 
therefore  not  financially  Involved  in  any  of 
the  benefits  aocnilng  from  publlc-hotising 
legislation  I  read  his  letter  now  not  bocatiee 
of  the  nice  things  it  says  about  me — al- 
though I  am,  of  course,  flattered  by  them — 
but  because  it  reflects  the  tjrpical  view  of 
enlightened  buaineeemen  and  civic  leaden 
on  this  issue  of  decent  housing.  There  are 
political  references  in  this  letter,  but  they 
are  references  by  a  good  Republican  writing 
to  a  good  Democrat. 
Mr.  Reinhardt  wrote: 
"Congratulations  on  the  passage  of  S.  1070 
of  which  you  are  one  of  the  sponsors. 

"Congratulations,  also,  on  the  unanimous 
support  given  the  bill  by  the  Democratic 
Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  effective  vsrork  in 
favor  of  this  badly  needed  legislation. 

"Only  four  of  our  Republican  Congressmen 
from  the  State  voted  for  the  bill,  although  all 
the  officials  who  signed  the  telegram  to  you 
are  Republicans  and  worked  hard  to  win  the 
support  of  their  fellow  Republicans  In  Penn- 
sylvania's congressional  delegation. 

"The  bill  never  was  a  partisan  measure,  as 
witness  the  57-13  (Senate)  victory  of  S.  1070. 
"It  is  my  personal  belief,  as  I  told  Congreaa- 
man  Haxoiz  Scott,  that  the  34  (House)  Re- 
publicans who  did  vote  for  the  bill  are  not 
leaving  our  party,  but  are  leading  it,  and 
that  the  tremendous  benefita  which  will 
come  to  every  locality  and  State  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  legislation,  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  will  bring  the  majority 
of  Republicans  to  follow  the  34  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

"The  ideals  of  'a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family'  transcends  partlMBahip. 

"It  is  as  important  for  the  weHbre  of  our 
country  that  it  do  so  as  it  is  In  connection 
with  ovir  foreign  policy,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Republican. 

"Despite  all  the  charges  of  *soclallstlc' 
made  against  S.  1070,  thU  good  RepubUcan 
thinks  that  their  pvaaaage  brought  no  joy  to 
the  Kremlin,  where  it  wUl  be  realized  that 
this  legislation  will  have  world-wide  effect  In 
bolstering  our  efforts  to  prove  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  Is  the  best  the 
world  ever  has  devised. 

"Again,  thanks  for  all  your  efforts. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Wn-LIAM  Reiwhardt, 

"Chairman,  Philadelphia 

HoxLsing  Authority." 

As  I  vnxate  Mr.  Reinhardt  In  reply,  although 
we  in  the  Democratic  Party  are  deeply  proud 
of  the  solid  achievement  represented  by  the 
enactment  of  this  public  housing  bill,  we 
succeeded  after  4  years  of  failures  only  be- 
cause so  many  Republicans  like  himself,  civic 
leaders  In  their  communltiea,  backed  us  tip 
to  the  hUt. 

In  my  next  broadcast  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  on  progress  In  the  President's  plan 
for  channeling  Government  activity,  pro- 
ciurment,  and  construction  and  loans  Into 
areas  where  there  Is  now  widespread  unem- 
ployment. 

(Transcript  No.  6  In  biweekly  194©  series  of 
transcriptioos  for  Pennsylvania  radio  sta- 
tion by  Senator  Fbamcxs  J.  Mm&.  week- 
end of  August  5  to  7.  Inclusive ) 
It  is  pretty  evident  by  now  that  the  first 
•eaalon  at  th»  Bighty-flrn  Oongrees  U  etiU 
far  from  adjourning.     No  one  down  here  la 
particularly  happy  about  that,  for  we  would 
all  like  to  take  advantage  of  a  hot  August 
•a  an  exctiae  for  a  good  vacation.    IX  we  quit 


now,  however,  moat  of  the  Ooremment  would 
have  to  shut  down,  too.  For  alxiut  $30,- 
000,000.000  worth  of  appropriations  remain 
to  be  acted  on. 

Under  the  law  which  Ooagreas  pamad  tn 
1946  to  govern  its  own  conduct,  we  should 
have  been  flnlahed  a  week  ago  with  all  of  oair 
work  this  session.  The  Congressional  Be- 
organliaOon  Act  of  1940  proyldes  for  ad- 
jounUBMM  luider  normal  circumstances  be- 
fore August  1.  But  we  are  far  from  through, 
and  as  I  say,  do  one  is  partictilarly  happy 
about  it. 

It  would  be  hard  to  determine  the  one 
main  reason  why  thia  Congress  appears  to 
be  so  far  behind  in  its  work.  There  are  many 
of  ttiem.  The  fUlbtuter  early  in  the  year  in 
the  Senate  against  efforts  to  revise  the  ruMa 
of  the  Senate  in  order  to  make  filibustsn 
less  effective — and  aa  you  know,  we  loat  that 
fight — set  the  Senate  back  many  weelcs.  Not 
only  waa  all  buslneas  on  the  Senate  floor 
shunted  aside  by  the  filibtuter  on  the  ruiaa 
change,  but  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
were  prohibited  from  meeting  and  working 
on  legislation  to  prepare  It  for  subeeqtient 
Senate  debate.  Another  Important  cause  of 
our  present  behind -schedule  situation  waa 
the  insistence  of  members  of  the  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  doing 
a  thoroughgoing  job  on  individual  bills  to 
make  them  as  perfect  as  possible. 

I  think  if  we  had  started  out  in  this  aeaalon 
to  enact  into  law  virtually  unchanged  the 
major  administration  measures  on  housing, 
social  security,  minimum  wage,  and  many 
others  which  had  failed  of  enactment  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  we  could  have  gotten 
them  tlirough  rather  quickly,  and  then  have 
taken  our  time  in  revising  or  improving 
them,  and  particularly  in  expandiner  them. 
Instead,  in  many  of  these  instances,  the  com- 
mittees started  from  acratch  on  drafting  en- 
tirely new  and  usually  much  more  compre- 
hensive bills  than  the  ones  which  had  died 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  had  been  committed  to  .support. 

There  is  another  extremely  important  rea- 
son for  the  present  situjLtton  of  the  Congreaa. 
having  reached  the  first  week  in  Augtist  wtth 
most  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Government,  covering  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning last  July  1.  still  not  acted  upon. 
That  reason  is  found  in  tbe  determination  of 
this  Congress  to  go  over  the  Federal  budget — 
a  $42,000,000  budget — ^wlth  a  fine -tooth  comb 
in  order  to  make  every  poaaible  cut  in  spend- 
ing. 

In  the  Senate  we  have  a  log  jam  of  apiHY>- 
priation  bills  awaiting  action— the  SCA  bill. 
thS  Interior  bill,  which  includes  the  Btueau 
of  Mlnea  among  others,  and  also  the  main 
appropriation  bill  for  all  of  the  military 
services. 

Tbe  interesting  thing  is  that  on  each  item 
in  most  of  these  t>ills.  amendments  are  being 
offered  to  cut  either  percentagewise  or  by 
some  arbitrary  figure  and  there  has  been  ex- 
tended debate,  item  by  item,  on  these  bills 
as  they  have  come  t>efore  tis.  In  a  dwnocracy 
this  is  healthy.  t>ecause  by  the  time  we  pass 
these  bills,  we  have  a  much  clearer  concep- 
tion of  what  the  money  is  being  used  for, 
and  how  it  Is  being  tised.  But  it  does  take 
time — lots  of  it. 

We  spent  flays  on  the  independent  offices 
bill,  until  we  passed  it  Tuesday  night,  a  bill 
which  in  pu-evlous  years  used  to  pass  after 
perhaps  45  minutes  debate,  or  even  as  much 
aa  a  day's  debate  unless  there  were  one  or 
two  extremely  controversial  items  in  it.  In 
which  case  the  debate  on  those  few  itema 
migbt  be  long  and  strong.  But  this  time, 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  debate  on 
all  of  the  items — items,  incidentally, 
totaled   $7,500,000,000. 

The  end  result  of  all  of  this  tremendoOi 
study,  item  by  item,  into  the  approprlatian 
bills  has  not.  however,  led  to  any  commen> 
•urate  reductions  in  the  budget.    There  hav* 
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tn   Um    tnidc*t — ^many    off 

up  dOllATWlM  to 

aay  iwiiniiil  pwyowioa  cA  •  M3.000i)00.- 

000  bXKlget.     On  th«  vholc.  ttM  It— tdtpf 
tf  HP  waU  aadar  tk«  OKWt  In- 
lay. 

80  whsn  yov  wiltv  aw.  ■•  w  ■•■y  ^hui- 
■ftvaalMH  «o.  lo  plMM  cut  Xbm  kaifM.  I 
fou  rtMOM  kaov  ttaftt  OaogvHi  u  mp- 
vttk  tti  cyM  ibat.  and 
a  prvttjr  tu<xl  conoaption  off  bow  tha 
ta  to  ba  apant.  and  wltbout  prattj  Ona 
that  tba  spendlnc  of  tbU  monay 
la  vttal  to  our  aacurtty  aod  9m  dafanaa.  and 
our  doaaaatic  acooomy.  and  tta  baalih  and 
wU9Kt  at  ottr  paopla. 
Om  my  laat  bfoadeaat  ta  thla  aarlai  3  waeka 
I  aald  that  I  bopad  today  to  ba  atUe  to 
you  tba  lat«at  drrvlopmenu  In  the  pro- 
annottneed  by  Pmident  Truman  oo 
/ttly  11  la  bla  ailrtfaar  aaonoitc  report,  for 
■pot  uaaaplofHMat.  Thta  pro- 
aa  you  bava  no  doubt  read  In  your 
kpara.  ta  rtatlgnart  to  cbannal  praaant 
ic  apaadlBB  pwwi— .  00  procm- 
,  for  Inatanca.  and  alao 
F^daral  loan  and  grant  programs  Into  arcaa 
off  tha  country  wbara  tbar*  ta  at  praaent  a 
blgb  incidence  of  uoamploymant.  I  am  glad 
to  ba  aWa  to  raport  today  tbat  tbe  a«ancle« 
of  tba  OmmramanX  wblch  hava  been  In- 
structed by  tbe  Preaklent  to  carry  this  pro- 
gram Into  eSect  seaaa  to  be  wasting  no  t.me 
and  aaam  to  ba  fnilnialin  what  I  regard  as  a 
ratbar  acnalblc  couraa.  So  far.  bovever.  tbe 
application  of  tbls  program  has  been  limited 
since  it  la  brand  new — under  a  new  concept. 
Tba  day  tba  Praatdant  made  his  report 
to  Ooosraaa.  a  IM-paga  raport  in  wblch  this 
particular  program  waa  dladoaed  in  a  para- 
two.  I  laaaMdldlaly  wrote  to  the 
caUlnf  bla  attaatli  to  tbe  slttia- 
tlon  In  tbe  entire  anthracite  region  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  tbare  la.  and  has  been,  an 
alarmingly  high  leral  of  male  unemployment. 

1  ealiad  bis  attantlon  alao  to  tbe  fralfiht-car 
bnlktlag  induatrjr  la  MeKaaa  Bocks,  and  But- 
ler, aad  OracnrllliL  AMoona.  Johnstown.  Ber- 
arlak.    Milton,    ikana.    and    elsewhere    In 

rlvanla.    wbara   thonaanda   of    skilled 

I  are  elthar  now  out  ot  employment,  or 

aoon  to  ba  out  off  amployn^nt  becauae  of  cut- 

^ttacka  In  order*  from  the  raUroada  for  new 

cara. 

On  tba  araa-by-araa  tmamployment  prob- 

la  balac  amde.     liuch  of  tha 

la  fotag  into  New 

been  at 

the  highest  lerel  of  any  area  in  the  coun- 
try. You  have  bank  raadlng.  I  am  sore, 
about  the  conXereneaa  that  have  been  going 
on  dp  tbcre  between  tba  gOTamors  and  tbe 
of  Commerce  In  mapping  out  a 
tbat  will  be  affectlTe 
tment  of  Commerce  clBclals.  mean- 
wblla.  bare  Just  made  a  surrey  trip  into 
Wllkea-Barre  and  Scranton  and  hare  pre- 
pared a  report  which  Indlcatea  great  poaal- 
MUtlaa  for  efraetlve  Fsdaral  aid  tbrough  the 
off  OoTcnuncnt  oontraeta  and 
It  pmrelUMlBg  into  planta  whieb 
bad  to  sbut  down  or  to  Uy  off  a  larga 
patcantaga  of  their  workers  becauae  of  lack 
off  orders  I  was  Intsraatad  to  sea  that  tba 
Commerce  experta  eompilad  a  plant-by-plant 
list  In  tboae  araaa.  ibovteg  what  aack  tdla 
or  partially  Mto  plaai  aoald  do.  and  «tut 
.  fOrt  off  ordira  It  could  take.  These  lists  ara 
balBd  lalatiad  to  all  of  tha  agencies  of  tha 
Oovamment  which  are  now  buying  equip- 
and  suppUaa.  and  whererer  poaslble. 
vUl  ba  asada  to  bring  tbsaa  planu  into 

im. 
la  not  a  rallaf  program,  aet  a  make- 
antaUlng  adrtltmaal  Oovam- 
Tbe  OoT- 


by  Oongraas.  tbls  aid  would  repraaant 

a  batter  dlatrlbutioa   of   Go%amaMnt 

and    Oovamment    purchaMag,   ao 


tbat  tba  effacu  off  thU  bualnaaa  could  help 
to  restore  amplopnant  and  purchasing  powar 
in  areas  off  tamper ary  economic  dislocation. 

We>a  bacn  trying  to  work  out  a  similar 
program  for  tha  Krla  area,  wbara  unemploy- 
ment according  to  tha  laat  reporta.  stood  at 
about  12  paroaat.  a  figure  auAdaatly  high 
to  juattfy  tu  iBcmalon  ta  tbla  pvofram.  In 
most  of  the  areas  where  this  paogram  la 
being  studied  on  a  preliminary  basla,  bow- 
ever,  the  unemployment  level  la  even  blgbar 
than  that  figure. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  tbat  tbU  purchasing 
and  prccurement  and  construction  plan  Is 
no  panacea  for  all  of  our  economic  problems 
Wbat  It  can  do  u  merely  to  bring  up  tha 
avaraiia  of  tha  employment  opportunities  sad 
the  pUNltaiiBC  powar  m  limited  areas  where 
local  >eonoml<  eoodltlons  are  out  off  balance, 
where  cut-backs  in  consumer  denoand  for 
local  products  have  reeultad  in  lay-offs  and 
shut-downs  We  have  atrong  evidence  in 
such  Pelds  aa  textiles  and  shoes,  for  Instsnce, 
that  invantory  buying  and  increased  consum- 
er demand  resulting  from  lower  prices  are 
exerting  a  very  healthy  Irftuence  at  the  man- 
ufacturing level.  1  thlni  price  by  Itself  :% 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  In  reviving  man- 
ufacruring  industrlea  which  have  recently 
suTered  the  pinch  off  reduced  consumer 
demand. 

The  evldanca  Is  strong  that  consiuner  de- 
mand has  fallen  off  to  the  extent  that  It  has. 
not  becauaa  cooaumais  aren't  anxious  to  buy. 
and  in  many  caaaa  aren't  able  to  buy.  but 
bacauae  they  won't  buy  at  price  levels  they 
regard  as  out  of  line. 

There  are  few  lines  of  businesses,  particu- 
larly in  manufacturing,  which  would  not  be 
helped  tremendously  by  a  good  healthy  cut 
in  prlcea.  Thoae  firms  which  have  tried  it — 
perhaps  in  deaperatlon — are  finding  huge 
buyer  response  Price  cuts  mean  lower  unit 
profits,  but  high  unit  profits  are  meaningless 
if  salaa  ara  alow.  Tbe  scarcity  market  Is 
about  gone  row.  and  now  is  the  time  for 
private  enterprise  to  demonstrate  once  again. 
as  it  baa  often  in  tba  past,  that  It  can  sell 
tba  goods  the  paofrie  want  and  need  at  prices 
they  can  afford. 

The  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our 
national  Income  Is  In  the  two  hundreds  of 
billions  a  year;  tbat  buying  power  Is  simply 
enormous,  that  wages  generally  have  held 
up.  thus  sustaining  that  buying  power.  We 
have  tried  and  tested  cushions  against  de- 
preaslnn  which  are  now  working  and  working 
wall — particularly  unemployment  compen- 
sation, aodal  security,  minimum-wage  legis- 
lation, bank-deposit  Insurance,  guarantlaa 
to  builders  and  bankers  on  new  bousing  con- 
struction snd  housing  repair.  Federal  hous- 
ing, and  nuroeroua  otbera — all  dealgned  to 
maintain  a  healthy  economy.  Nearly  all  of 
theaa  programa  require  overhauling  to  bring 
them  up  to  date  In  a  high-level  economy, 
but  fundamentally,  they're  sound. 

The  key  to  their  soundness  Is  not  whether 
they  sticcead  In  lavishing  huge  quantities  of 
Federal  fusda  in  gifts  and  band-outs  to  the 
people.  That's  the  implication  of  the  at- 
tacks on  moat  of  these  programs  under  the 
term  "the  welfare  state"  Actually,  all  of 
these  programs  are  designed  prlnnaniy  to 
strengthen  the  free-enterprise,  capitalist  sys- 
tem in  America,  and  to  gtiarantee  Its  contin- 
uance, unchallenged  by  any  totalitarian 
theory.  These  programs  protect  the  health 
of  the  free-«nterprlae  system  by  assuring 
mass  purchasing  power  among  our  people — 
among  all  our  people — ao  that  all  Americans 
are  able  to  buy  the  things  they  help  to  pro- 
duce. Otherwise,  the  automobile  Indtistry 
would  be  a  luxury  Industry:  tbe  television  in- 
dustry could  sell  only  to  the  rich.  Our  whole 
syatam  would  wither  and  dla  If  the  people — 
tbe  maaa  of  tha  pacpls  ware  not  cttatooMrs 
aa  well  aa  prodveera. 
Tha  final  Itam  In  thla  broadcast  is  about 
daya  particularly  Fl^  Day. 
June  li.    Tbe  day  la  now  oa- 


cial.  Just  tbls  past  Wednesday  I  had  the 
Honor  of  being  preeent  in  the  White  House 
when  President  Truman  signed  a  bill  spon- 
sored t>y  Congressman  WALTsa.  of  laston,  and 
myself  to  make  Flag  Day  an  ofnclal  United 
States  observance.  Up  to  now  lu  obaervance. 
although  widespread  and  altho'gh  officially 
proclatmrd  in  some  Statea.  has  been  unoffi- 
cial nationally.  OflMala  of  tbe  PanrtoOe 
Order.  Vms  of  America,  and  of  the  AmaHeaa 
Flag  Day  Association  have  been  active  for 
years  tn  promoting  thM  meaaure.  and  I  am 
happy  that  I  had  a  part  in  the  successful  cul- 
mlnstlon  of  their  cempalgn. 

BU:«  to  esubllsb  commemorative  days  by 
act  of  Congress  are  introduced  each  year  in 
great  volume,  but  only  a  tiny  proportion  of 
them  ever  pass  I've  had  g'^od  luck  with 
most  of  mine,  nearly  all  of  which  have  be- 
come law.  Among  them  were  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  Day  on  Jsnuary  5,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  great  slave-born 
Negro  sdentUt.  and  rIso  National  Freedom 
Day  each  February  1.  commemorating  the 
enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  which  led 
to  the  thirteenth  amendment  ending  slav- 
ery. The  late  MaJ.  P..  R.  Wright,  venerable 
Phllade'.phla  banker,  also  bom  a  slave,  was 
the  originator  of  the  Freedom  Day  movement. 

Now  a  word  about  my  next  broadcast  In  3 
weeks  over  this  station-  I  plan  to  discuss  a 
program  of  Importance  to  every  community 
in  the  State.  As  a  citizen  in  your  commu- 
nity, and  as  an  Individual  wage  earner,  busi- 
nessman, professional  worker,  cr  homemaker. 
you  will,  I  feel  stxre.  be  Interested  In  the 
matter  I  will  discuss  at  that  time. 

I  Transcript  No.  7  In  biweekly  1940  series  off 
transcriptions  for  Pennsylvania  radio  sta- 
tions by  Senator  Pxamcis  J.  Mtezs,  week 
end  of  August  19-21,  inclusive) 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  t>een 
demonstrating  a  good  deal  of  snapplshness 
and  irritability  recently,  probably  due  In  part 
to  the  crowded  conditions  In  temporary  head- 
quarters. Members  are  anxious  to  go  home 
and  see  what  the  people  back  home  are 
really  thinking  about. 

Our  mall  gives  us  a  very  distorted  picture. 
People  write  to  their  Congressman  or  to  their 
Senators  usually  only  when  they  are  upset 
about  something,  and  the  mall — a  very  hea>y 
mall  In  my  case,  and  I  suppose  In  most  'nhcr 
casee— reflects  Irritability  and  unhanpiness. 
some  desperation,  and  tremendous  bitterness. 

I  have  been  more  than  a  little  puzzled  by 
this  bitterness  which  Is  evident  In  so  much 
of  the  mall  I  receive.  Certainly  the  cnvire 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  inhabited  by 
unhappy  men  and  women,  resigned  to  all 
sorts  of  Inevitable  disasters  unless  the  Con- 
gress promptly  paaaea — or  refuses  to  pass — 
this  bill  or  that  bill. 

The  lobbyists  and  the  pressure  groups,  al- 
ways active  year  around,  seem  to  be  operating 
more  vigorously  than  ever  right  now  in  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  assure  congressional 
action  on  their  pet  measures  In  this  crowded 
aad  far-behlnd-ln-its-work  session  of  Con- 
gress. And  other  pressure  groups  and  lob- 
b3rtsts.  with  renewed  vitality— and  frankly  I 
don't  know  where  they  get  all  their  energy 
In  this  heat — are  Just  as  actively  trying  to 
block  Cong^reaslonal  action  on  numerous  bills 
of  major  importance  now  programed  as 
"must"  legislation  in  the  final  weeks  of  this 
seaaion. 

So  the  atmosphere  here  Is  one  of  constant 
clash,  violent  opinions,  deep-seated  antago- 
nisms, and  a  great  deal  of  bltterneas.  Per- 
haps that  U  Ineviuble  In  a  free  nation  of  free 
peopJea  shaping  their  destiny  on  the  anvil 
off  public  opinion  and  through  democratic 
processes  allowing  free  reign  to  all  shadea  at 
belief. 

But  It  might  be  advisable  for  more  of  us 
In  the  Congreea.  and  more  of  the  general 
public,  too,  to  take  stock  these  days  on  the 
really  unprecedented  estaat  off  our  bleaalnga 
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and  otxr  wall-being  bare  te  America,  of  tbe 
sonndneea  off  otir  economy  even  with  obvi- 
ous dlslocatlona  here  and  there,  of  the  basic 
feeling  off  aacuri^  off  most  of  otir  people 
working  at  flood  wagea.  of  the  completa  se- 
carlty  off  our  own  fundamental  freedoma 
despite  the  Impact  of  a  war  wtxlch  we  were 
told  10  years  ago  would  destroy  every  Amer- 
ican freedoia,  wbctber  we  won  tbat  war  or 
lost  n. 

One  of  tbe  tbtngs  which  brought  this 
whole  subject  forcibly  to  my  ml:^  was  a 
rather  perautoal  experience  }ust  a  few  days 
ago.  after  former  Preatdent  Hoover  had  made 
a  speech  In  California  In  which  he  warned 
with  all  sincerity  that  in  his  opinion  this 
country  waa  traveling  down  the  last  mile  to 
collectivism,  bartering  away  Its  freedoms  for 
economic   panaceas. 

Ttnae  words  came  aa  no  surprise  from  our 
intastrlous  and  universally  reepected  former 
President,  and  coming  as  they  did,  on  his 
sevetity-flfth  birthday,  they  represented  the 
summation  of  an  economic  phlloeophy  with 
which  he  has  always  been  closely  identified. 
It  is  an  honest  philosophy,  based  on  honest 
eoovlctlons.  and  one  held.  I  might  say.  by  a 
■taabie  portion  of  our  electorate  as  shown  by 
the  volume  of  minority  votes  In  the  last  five 
presidential  elections. 

In  any  event,  after  Mr.  Hoover  made  his 
address,  the  newspapernten  scurried  around 
looking  for  conunent  on  this  speech  from 
representative  Members  of  Congress  for  thp 
customary  reaction  story.  As  the  Assistant 
llBJortty  Leader  of  the  Senate,  I  was  asked 
to  comment,  and  this  Is  wbat  I  said: 

"On  the  eronomtc  front,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
learned  nothing  tn  16  years.  He  is  raising 
the  same  cry  that  he  and  thoae  of  his  politi- 
cal views  have  raised  for  18  years.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  Government  l/i  so  much 
sounder  and  more  stable  than  it  was  in  1932 
when  he  was  President  tbat  I  think  of  no 
other  answer  • — I  suppose  a  better  word 
might  have  been  "comment" — "and  I  think 
no  other  answer  might  have  been  required." 

Since  the  news  articles  appeared  con- 
tained this  comment  by  me,  I  have  received 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  denouncing 
me  for  what  these  writers  regarded  as  a  "base 
Insult  and  dirty  attack"  on  one  of  our  out- 
standing Americans,  and  of  course  It  was  no 
such  thing.  I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe 
that  Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  served  his  country 
and  all  humanity  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously and  well  In  many  outstanding  ways, 
particularly  since  the  war,  has  not  been  flex- 
ible tn  his  economic  thinking,  did  not  cope 
successfully  with  the  major  problems  which 
faced  his  own  administration  during  a  depres- 
sion which  nearly  ended  American  liberties, 
and  hRS  not  Indicated  since  his  retirement 
from  the  Preeidency  any  conception  of  the 
merits  of  reforms  undertaken  In  our  national 
life,  particularly  in  our  economy.  In  tbe  last 
17  y^ars.  "Riese  programs  were  designed  to 
bolster  the  foundations,  not  of  statlsm.  or 
ccUectlvtBm.  or  socialism  In  America,  but  of 
the  free  eatcrprtee.  capitalist  system,  by 
making  free  enterprise  vastly  stronger  and 
more  stable  than  It  waa  prior  to  1933. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  in  this  broadcast  to 
argue  this  point,  because  it  is  a  point  that 
can  lie  argued  endlesaly,  and  la  argued  In 
every  political  campaign,  as  It  should  be, 
becauae  It  la  one  of  our  basic  issues  tn  de- 
termining national  policy. 

My  purpose  in  nientiotilng  thla  incident 
goes  back  to  the  comments  I  made  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  Many  of  the  people  who 
wrote  to  me  took  the  occasion  not  so  mvach 
to  disagree  on  the  merits  of  what  I  bad  aald. 
aa  to  indulge  in  a  blast  of  bittenMas  against 
the  Government,  and  everyone  In  It,  and  to 
heap  pergonal  abuse  on  everyone  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  administrations  of 
the  last  17  years,  and  particularly  Presidents 
RooaeTelt  and  Truman.  As  for  me.  I  was 
usually  dismissed  in  these  letters  as  merely  a 
stupid  foUower  of  venal  and  vicious  leaders 


like  Preaklent  Roosevelt  In  a  eoosptraey  to 
destroy  An»erlca.  I  got  aO  easy,  aa  a  some- 
what pitiful  character  who  didn't  know  any 
better. 

I  have  received  letters  such  aa  tbls  ever 
since  I  came  to  tbe  Congreaa  in  1989.  In 
those  days.  aiMl  In  tbe  Uagic  years  which 
followed,  our  Uvea  and  our  safety  and  our 
existence  as  a  nation  hung  in  tbe  halancie  on 
the  decisions  reached  by  this  Government,  a 
Government  which  certainly  made  mlatakea, 
wblch  certainly  made  some  wrong  gueaaea 
and  bad  gueaaea,  but  which  on  the  whole  did 
a  pretty  commendable  job,  a  bipaxtiaan, 
nonpartisan,  unified  Job,  In  which  all  tbe 
people  participated,  meet  of  tbem  to  tbe 
limits  of  their  ability. 

In  the  years  since  tbe  war  has  ended,  tbls 
unity  has  been  evaporating  alarmingly.  The 
drive  for  personal  advantage,  for  proflu,  for 
power,  for  selfish  purposes  of  all  kinds  has 
been  almost  Indecent  in  Its  excesses. 

Things  have  been  so  good  for  so  many  of 
our  people — the  workers  who  have  been 
earning  more  and  living  better  than  at  any 
time  In  our  history,  the  businessmen  who 
made  greater  profits  and  enjoyed  greater  ex- 
pansion than  at  any  time  in  history — that 
the  better  we  have  done.  It  seems,  the  less 
each  of  us  individually  has  been  satisfied. 
EfTcrts  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  all  ot 
our  people,  particularly  those  tn  the  lo-xest 
level,  have  been  bitterly  resisted  In  some 
quarters  out  of  fear  that  this  might  lead  to 
slightly  lower  profits,  and  result  In  less  com- 
petition for  starvation  wages — and  they  do 
exist  in  some  pairts  of  the  country. 

Each  of  the  pro«rrams  proposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  raise  living  standards  and  to 
improve  levels  of  health,  education,  social 
security,  and  so  on.  can  be  attacked  on  its 
merits,  is  susceptible  to  opposition  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  and  the  details  of  the  indi- 
vidual proposals.  That  is  how  they  should 
be  discussed.  Too  often,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition is  based  on  bogeyman  words,  catch 
phrases  about  a  welfare  state,  predictions  of 
doom  for  the  free  enterprise  system,  as  ctI- 
dences  of  statism  or  totalitarianism  and  the 
demiae  erf  American  freedom. 

May  I  only  sugge.st  this:  That  we  get  on 
the  beam,  direct  our  arguments  to  the  issues 
and  not  be  ao  prompt  to  write  off  America  as 
a  lost  nation  In  a  lost  world. 

Within  sound  of  my  voice  today  are  un- 
doubtedly numero\is  individuals  who  have 
suffered  hardahipe.  loss  of  Jobs,  loss  of  in- 
come, and  who  are  not  today  secure  in  their 
economic  well-being.  Is  that  true  of  moat 
of  us?  Of  tbe  great  overwhelming  majority 
of  us?  I  wish  you  wotild  answer  that  ques- 
tion for  yourself. 

I  have  devoted  a  whole  lot  more  time  to  this 
matter  than  I  had  intended  to  on  this  broad- 
cast. But,  as  I  said,  I  have  been  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  how  bitter  so  many  Americans 
have  t>ecome  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  tbe 
midst  of  enjoyment  of  so  many  of  God's 
blessings  which  have  come  to  tbls  land  of 
ours.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  physical  com- 
forts and  phjrslcal  conveniences,  in  the  midst 
of  a  freedom  which  millions  upcm  millions 
of  souls  throughout  the  world  pray  to  achieve 
for  themselves,  suffer  to  achieve,  give  their 
lives — as  martyrs  have  In  some  of  the  Iron- 
cvinaln  nations — to  advance  the  day  when 
their  fellow  countrymen  might  achieve  such 
a  goal. 

Our  taxes  are  high  and  often  burdensome 
and  in  some  instances  perhsps  even  intol- 
erable; our  responsibilities  as  dtiaens  are 
frequently  heavy.  But  how  little,  really,  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  what  we  enjoy. 

In  my  previoua  taroadeaat  two  weeks  ago. 
I  said  I  would  today  dlacQss  a  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  ev«7  commtmity  In 
Pennsylvania.  I  tblnk  I  bad  twtter  get  to 
that  subject  now.  It  la  a  till  now  before 
both  Houses  of  Congreaa  to  spend  glOO.OOO  000 
of  Federal  funds — a  sore  point,  perhaps, 
among  some  off  my  listeners  who  are  already 


aevcrely  dlsturt>ed  by  the  amount  off  Gov> 
emment  spending  which  we  are  now  doinf. 

This  bin,  however,  Is  la  a  somewhat  dlScr« 
ent  grouping  front  the  so-called  wasteful 
and  extravagant  categories  in  which  so  mucb 
of  our  Federal  expenditurea  are  placed  by 
critics  of  the  administration.  This  is  money 
wtalcb  will.  In  moat  InstAnoes.  come  back  to 
tbe  Government  In  fulL 

The  bill  I  am  referring  to,  recenUy  reported 
out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Oommlttee — incidentally,  with  bipartlaan 
support — would  authoriae  tbe  establtsfament 
off  a  new  fund  of  $100,000,600  to  be  available 
to  commtmities  all  over  tbe  Nation  as  loana 
for  advance  planning  on  neoeaaary  public 
construction  work,  on  highways,  sewera, 
bridges.  acbooU.  municipal  buildings,  aad 
numerotis  other  local  public  works. 

80  that  there  will  be  no  mlsunderttandlng 
of  the  purpose  of  this  program.  I  think  I  bad 
better  repeat  that  these  are  loans — not 
grants — for  engineering  planning  work — no* 
for  construction  work,  not  for  a  new  WPA  or 
PWA.  but  for  drafting  of  plans  and  speclftea- 
tione  only.  There  la  absolutely  ixo  coauolt- 
ment  that  the  Federal  Government  now — or 
In  the  future — intends  to  pay  any  part  of 
the  construction  cosu  of  these  projecu. 

This  Is  not  a  new  and  untried  program. 
Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war  in  our  hla- 
torlc  War  Mobllteatlon  and  Reconversion  Act 
of  1944  a  program  of  this  sort  was  first  au- 
thorlssed..  The  following  year,  when  the  ap- 
propriation for  it  came  up.  the  House  Rllotfred 
only  »5.0OC.0O0  Instead  of  the  $65,000,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  One  of  my 
first  fights  In  the  Senate  was  In  behalf  of  the 
full  appropriation,  which  we  finally  euc- 
ceeded  in  getting  piecemeal  In  three  sepiuate 
appropriation  bills  over  a  period  of  2  years. 
That  money.  Just  about  all  of  it,  has  been 
used  for  the  purpoees  we  Intended.  The  pn>- 
gnun  expired  in  mld-1947.  and  the  Eightieth 
Oon9«ss  refused  to  renew  it,  tmfortunately. 

As  a  result  of  that  refusal,  numerous  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania  were  left  out  in 
the  cold  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  loans  for 
the  planning  of  schools,  sewers,  bridge  Im- 
provements, water  systems,  and  other  necea- 
sary,  although  not  Immediately  urgent,  pub- 
lic works.  This  waa  particularly  true  In 
Lueeme,  Lackavranna.  and  Sebtiylklll  Co«n- 
tles,  three  of  the  worst  unemployment  areaa 
In  tbe  State  today,  where  any  efforts  to  create 
employment  through  the  construction  of 
these  necessary  facilities  would  be  handi- 
capped now  by  the  failure  to  have  completa 
plans  ready  to  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  records  show,  that 
out  of  the  $65,000,000  made  aTallable  in  1»46 
and  1946  school  districts  In  Philadelphia. 
Punxstitawney,  Homestead,  Lancaster,  and 
elsewhere  have  been  able  not  only  to  plan 
new  buildings,  but  to  start  actual  construc- 
tion on  tbem  and  have  paid  In  full  the  loans 
which  the  Government  made.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In  such  loans, 
these  communities,  and  others,  with  water 
or  sewer  projects  under  way,  were  able  to 
plan  construction  work  valued  at  nearly 
$20,000,000. 

Furthermore,  an  additional  $203,000,000 
worth  of  construction  work,  bridges,  and 
sewers  in  Harrl&buxg.  streets  and  sewers  and 
playgroimds  in  Pittsburgh,  a  city  hall  in  Wll- 
llamsport,  and  aewage-dlspoeal  systems  In 
cities  and  towns  along  all  of  our  rivers,  la 
all  completely  planned  and  ready  to  go  into 
construction,  practically  tomorrow.  These 
plans  cost  a  lltUe  over  $2,000,000.  Other  ad- 
vance planning  loans  totaling  a  million  and 
a  half  are  being  devoted  now  to  similar  work 
In  towna  like  Allentown.  Chambersburg, 
Blalrsvllle,  Dubois,  Cbarlcrol.  Doylestown, 
Moneasen,  and  many  others. 

Alnooat  every  community  In  tbe  State 
which  Is  conforming  to  the  State's  anti- 
stream  pollution  laws  has  been  able  to  do  so 
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mdj  IwcauM  of  Um  ftT&UabUlty  of  this  fund 
•an  In  provldlnf  moiMT  for 
pv«Umlnju7  planning  work. 
So  b«r«  Is  •  cmaa  of  Federal  expcndltur*. 
■pending,  which  w«  acK 
ve  denounce  OoTernment 

jret  It  la  typical  ct  —my  pro- 
In  our  budffet.  which  aoct  the 
Oovenunent  money,  but  which  are  In  fact 
»nta  in  a  better  America,  and  pay  us 
my  fold,  not  only  in  value  rccetted. 
this  one  profram  at  least,  wtll  pay 
Ttrtuaily  dollar  for  dollar. 
A  ta.OOC.OOO  sanitation  system  In  Johns- 
town, a  half-mlUlon-dollar  sewac*  system  In 
Clearfield,  five  schools  In  Allen  town  (which 
WUI  COM  akow  tSJOO.OOO).  WUkes-Barre's 
tMMJOB  HfWi^  sjilam.  and  a  similar  one 
In  HarrtsbuTf .  a  fTJOO.OOO  one  In  Scranton. 
nearly  M  000.000  worth  of  school  construc- 
tion In  PhUadelphla — these  are  sorts  of  proj- 
ects to  be  paid  for  locally  which  are  speeded 
toward  the  construction  stage  by  the  Fed- 
eral program  we  have  had  In  the  past. 

When.  as.  and  If  this  new  bill  Is  passed, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  soon,  your  own  com- 
munity. If  It  did  not  do  so  the  last  time,  or 
was  unable  to  qualify  In  the  previous  pro- 
gram because  there  were  InsufBclent  funds 
available,  should  be  on  Its  toes  and  apply 
tarty. 

{Transcript  No.  8  In  biweekly  series  by  Sen- 
ator riAHns  J.  MrtES  over  Pennsylvania 
radio  ststlons.  week  end  of  September  3-4. 
lachaslTe) 

Labor  Day  week  end  to  most  Americans 
tisually  means  a  last  fling  before  the  end  of 
the  vscatlon  season,  a  reminder  that  It's  time 
for  the  children  to  go  back  to  school  and 
for  lb*  store*  to  brtaf  out  their  fall  mer- 
duuidlae.    The  lasy  rrr'T"^  days  are  over. 

To  us  la  the  Oongrses.  however.  Labor  Day 
week  end  means  a  brief  respite  from  un- 
usually long  and  continuous  sessions — our 
first  vacation  of  any  kind  this  year,  and  a 
vary  abort  on*  at  that. 

Since  this  Is  the  Labor  Day  week  end  It 
■sight  be  appropriate  to  turn  away  for  a  few 
minutes  from  the  burly-burly  of  Washing- 
ton, from  the  constant  political  battles  of 
tb*  Caogr**s.  and  of  national  policy  and  pay 
■ono*  attention  to  this  holiday  which  we  are 
celebrating,  each  of  us  In  our  own  way. 

It  is  bard  for  anyone  who  has  not  been 
do**  to  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of 
(■(MMowI  later  over  the  years  to  have  much 
r«*l  eonecptlon  of  what  this  day  means  to 
the  men  and  women  who  banded  together 
for  mutual  defense  and  progress  In  labc»' 
twlons  In  the  days  when  there  was  no  Wag- 
ner Act.  and  there  were  no  guaranties  by 
law  of  the  rights  of  labor  to  organise  free 
from  coercion  and  from  black-listing  snd 
from  fear  of  economic  vengeance  by  anti- 
union employers.  In  the  days  when  many  of 
oxir  uziions  were  organised  It  took  the 
greatest  kind  of  Individual  coxirage  on  the 
part  of  every  man  and  woman  to  join  a  union. 
Ifen  with  families  were  particularly  vulnera- 
ble, for  although  a  man  can  put  up  with 
almost  anything  for  a  cause  In  which  he 
baUeves.  if  be  bears  the  full  brunt  of  the 
rwponslbillty  and  suffering  himself:  when 
that  suffering  Is  fastened  on  bis  wife  and 
children  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  take. 

Today,  belonging  to  a  labor  union  Is  not 
only  common  among  American  wage  earners 
In  Industry  and  commerce,  but  It  has  also 
become  respectable  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  thl^.  one  being  the  fact  that  oxir 
unions,  despite  the  most  Intense  hardships 
and  handicaps,  persevered  and  grew.  An- 
other was  the  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  effective  labor  organtsa- 
tlooa  were  neceeaary  Institutions  in  a  eom- 
Industrlal  aortety  such  as  we  bar*  today 
a  single  empluyer  In  many  tiMtaaoss 
can.  through  bta  wage  policies  or  employ- 


ment poUds*.  domlnat*  th*  economic  llf* 
blood  of  whole  communltle*  and  areas  of  the 
country. 

A  high  degree  of  the  credit  for  making 
membership  In  a  labor  union  respectable 
today  lie  In  the  Increasing  understanding  of 
th*  American  people— of  all  the  American 
people— of  political  and  economic  Issues 
which  ao  years  ago.  say,  were  not  considered 
of  much  concern  to  the  average  Individual. 
The  higher  standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  achieved  by  labor  unions  for  their 
own  members  hsve  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
th*  entire  economy,  and  have  been  r««pon- 
Rible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  steady  progre** 
we  have  made  since  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression in  establishing  an  American  econ- 
omy which  rests  upon  a  broad  base  of  mass 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
people. 

Although  I  am.  of  course,  very  much  aware 
of  the  abuses  of  some  labor  leaders,  of  the 
racketeering  and  the  irresponsibility  which 
have  been  found  among  some  segments  of 
labor,  I  am  very  much  Impressed — as  I  think 
most  Americans  are — by  the  fact  that  organ- 
ised labor  in  America  by  and  large  has  come 
of  age.  has  matured,  has  grown  up.  Labor 
used  to  be  concerned  only  with  wages  and 
hours  and  working  conditions.  Labor  used 
to  be  concerned  only  with  the  benefits  It 
could  obtain  for  Its  own  members  In  Its  own 
fields  of  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  last  10  or  IS  years,  however,  the 
people  of  America  have  learned  to  expect 
from  our  major  labor  organisations  an  alert 
Interest  In  every  phase  of  our  national  and 
International  problems,  an  interest  demon- 
strated by  these  union  organisations  not 
merely  as  representatives  of  a  particular 
group  of  workers  in  a  particular  Industry, 
but  as  repreeen  tat  Ives  of  these  same  men 
and  women  primarily  as  American  citizens. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  The  schlevement  of  s  decent 
wnrld.  the  achievement  of  a  world  In  which 
we  can  prevent  wars,  and  In  which  we  can 
maintain  our  own  freedom  and  encourage 
the  spread  of  freedom  elsewhere  is  the 
greatest  concern  today  of  every  American 
citizen,  whether  be  makes  stockings  or  steam 
engines,  whether  he  clerks  in  a  store  or  di- 
rects the  greatest  corporation  on  the  Indus- 
trial acene.  Mast  Americans  realize  that. 
and  are  active  participants,  not  merely  spec- 
tators. In  this  crusade  led  by  the  United 
States  for  a  better  world.  MUllona  of  these 
men  snd  women  organised  together  In  our 
msjor  labor  organizations  are  participating 
directly  In  their  CovemnMnt  through  the 
efforts  of  these  union  groups.  Time  and 
again  I  have  heard  leaders  in  our  foreign 
policy  report  on  the  Invaltiable  assistance 
they  have  received  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  and  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  in  finding  common  grounds 
with  the  working  men  and  women  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  France  and  Belgium  and  Holland 
and  the  other  countries  participating  with 
us  in  the  Marshall  plan  and  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Security  Pact. 

Labor  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  support 
for  the  reclprocal-trade-agreemenu  program, 
the  Voice  of  America  program,  and  the  world- 
wide battle  of  democracy  against  the  totali- 
tarian menace  to  free  peoples  represented 
by  Soviet  Union  Communist  Imperialism. 

I  think  all  of  us  as  Americans  appreciate 
the  effective  aid  which  the  wage  earners  of 
Amertea  banded  together  In  labor  unions 
have  given  this  Nation  in  demonstrating  to 
the  world  the  unchallengeable  advantages  of 
democracy  over  any  brand  of  totalitarian- 
ism. Through  their  unions  they  have  been 
telling  their  counterparts  In  other  nations. 
the  workers  of  other  nations,  the  real  story 
of  America  and  In  terms  and  in  language 
that  workers  eveiy where  can  understand — In 
t*na*  of  (^portunlty.  s*cunty,  good  working 


conditions,  fair  wages,  education  for  their 
children,  and  the  unlimited  opportunities  of 
their  children  to  climb  to  the  heights  of  suc- 
cess in  any  and  every  field  In  America. 

In  our  drive  to  block  the  spread  of  com- 
munism over  free  nations  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  a  drive  which  is  succeeding  much 
beyond  our  hopes  of  3  years  ago.  when 
■uvope  was  prostrate,  and  the  ground  for 
ecaununism  was  fertile,  we  have  no  better 
ally  than  the  true,  unvarnished  facta  about 
America.  No  one  can  give  those  facts  ■• 
convincingly  to  a  European  worker  as  can  a 
worker  of  the  United  SUtes  who  has  learned 
through  his  union  the  methods  of  commu- 
nication with  fellow  workers  everywhere. 

Labor  Day.  1949,  occurs  during  a  very  cru- 
cial period  of  labor-management  relations 
here  In  the  United  States.  The  question  be- 
fore all  of  us  as  citizens  Is  where  our  econ- 
omy Is  headed,  an  economy  we  know  Is  es- 
sentially sound,  but  which  must  remain  dy- 
namic If  it  is  to  survive.  Employment  op- 
portunities have  alackened  off  somewhat 
since  the  booming  peak  of  last  year,  while 
our  labor  force  is  being  expanded  by  vet- 
erans completing  their  educations  under 
the  ai  bill  and  by  the  customary  Incre- 
ment of  youngsters  coming  out  of  school 
during  a  time  of  expanding  population.  Our 
job  Is  to  see  to  it  that  there  are  Jobs  for 
these  youngsters,  and  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic advancement  for  the  veterans  who 
have  learned  trades  or  have  been  trained  In 
professions  while  at  the  same  time  making 
sure  that  our  older  workers,  particularly  those 
over  40,  and  still  far  from  retirement  age. 
are  not  pushed  aside  and  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap,  their  skills  wasted. 

To  do  all  these  things,  we  can't  just  rest 
on  a  00-mlllion  Job  economy:  we  must  have 
an  economy  which  Is  flexible  and  expanding 
and.  as  I  said,  dynamic — an  economy  which 
recognizes  that  the  well-being  of  each  of  via 
requires  continually  improved  economic  con- 
ditions for  all  of  us. 

In  this  sltustlon.  labor  and  management 
alike,  battling  over  the  so-called  fourth 
round  of  postwar  wage-contract  agree- 
ments must  exercise  reasonableness  and  fair- 
ness and  industrial  statesmanship  on  both 
sides.  Industry  must  squeeze  a  lot  more  of 
the  inflation  out  of  its  prices:  labor  must  see 
to  It  that  the  price  level  is  not  Jolted  upward 
by  unreasonable  denumds.  There  is  a  middle 
ground  here,  and  it  must  be  found  by  both 
sides. 

And  now  for  a  few  brief  re[>orts  on  what's 
been  happening  here  In  Washington,  at  least 
Insofar  as  I  have  been  directly  connected 
with  them,  in  the  2  weeks  since  my  last 
broadcast. 

The  Senste  before  recessing  passed  a  mini- 
mum-wage bill  which  Increases  the  minimum 
for  work  done  In  Interstate  commerce  by 
87  ■  2  jjerceut — which  sounds  like  a  lot — from 
40  to  75  cents  an  hour.  Actually,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  working  population 
will  be  affected  by  that  increase,  since  here 
In  Pennsylvania  and  in  many  others  of  our 
Industrial  States,  most  workers  in  inter- 
state commerce  already  receive  more  than 
7S  cenu  an  hour.  This  was,  however,  a 
historic  event  for  a  State  like  ours,  for,  by 
providing  a  floor  of  930  a  week  for  all  full- 
time  workers  affected  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  we  In  Pennsylvania  are  pro- 
tected against  the  unfair,  cutthroat  compe- 
tition our  industries  face  today  from  firms 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  m^^jing  similar 
products  in  sweatshops,  paying,  believe  It 
or  not,  as  little  as  glQ  a  week — a  disgraceful 
starvation  wage. 

The  minimum  wage  should  have  been 
raised  years  a^o  from  lu  1938  recession  level 
of  iO  cents  an  hour.  The  last  two  Congreesea 
Ignored  the  issue.  This  Congress.  I  am  happy 
to  say.  fsced  up  to  It. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  Philadelphia,  but 
of  Interest  to  all  Pennsylvnn'ans.  is  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  in  passing  the  Interior  De- 
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partsacnt  appropriation  bill  accepted  my 
uamdawnt  to  provide  the  full  amount  of 
Sg,gSiJOO  for  the  Federal  ctjsu  of  making  a 
national  historic  park  of  the  Independence 
Ball  area  of  Philadelphia,  llie  House  had 
provided  only  gftOOjOOO  In  cash  for  this  proj- 
ect, but  the  Senile  has  provided  contract 
autlxirtzatlon  for  the  remainder  of  the  cost 
BO  that  the  work  of  land  acquisition  can  go 
forward  without  delay.  By  having  the  fuil 
amount  avaUable.  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  save  money  in  the  long  run  instead  of 
coming  back  to  Coagrca*  each  year  for  piece- 
meal approprlatlonB. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  by  the  progress  be- 
ing mad*  under  the  President's  program 
into  area*  of  high,  apot  unemployment.  In 
addition  to  Wllkes-Barre  and  Scranton.  the 
PottevUle  labor  market  area,  which  includes 
Schuyiklll  County,  b  being  placed  on  the 
Itet  of  critical  unemployment  areas^  and 
will  benefit  from  this  program. 

Pltuburgh  and  Philadelphia  have  been 
approved  for  new  low -rent  public -housing 
projects  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1940.  of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  a  co^xinsar  Allo- 
cations out  of  the  new  program  of  5.000  units 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority,  and 
10,000  units  for  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Authority  were  just  announced  Wednesday. 
Other  housmg  authorities  in  Pennsylvania 
should  shortly  be  notified  of  additional  allo- 
cations for  projects  which  they  have  submit- 
ted  for  consideration. 

I  hope  your  Labor  Day  week  end  Is  a  pleas- 
ant one-  I  will  be  back  with  you  again 
over  this  same  radio  station  In  2  weeks. 

fTranacrtpt  Ko.  9  in  biweekly  1949  seHee  by 
Senator  Fksivcis  J.  Mtbss  over  Pennsyl- 
vania radio  stations,  week  end  of  Septem- 
ber ie-18.  Inclusive  I 

Sorr.e  time  ago,  on  one  of  the  previous 
broadcasts  I  made  on  this  biweekly  series 
of  reports  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
said  that  It  mljfbt  be  helpful  to  me  and  to 
you  If  I  devoted  one  of  these  reports  to  the 
subject  of  letter  writing,  particularly  the 
letters  you  send  to  me  In  Washington. 

Now.  altbmigh  National  letter-writing  week 
Isnt  until  the  middle  of  next  month.  I  think 
this  might  be  a  good  time  for  me  to  take  up 
that  subject  lor  Just  about  every  day  In  the 
year  is  WrIte-to-Seiator-Myers  day  for  a  lot 
of  Pennsylvanlans. 

I  welcome  those  communications  and  I  find 
them  extremely  helpful.  But  I  think  that 
wamay  of  your  letters  can  be  of  greater  help 
to  me  and  of  more  benefit  ro  you  In  getting 
your  Ideaa  across  If  you  wtll  observe  a  few 
basic  principles  which  I  will  discuss  a  little 
later  in  this  broadcast. 

First,  however.  I  want  to  take  a  few  mo- 
menta to  comment  on  ace  or  two  cuxrect 
dt-iuloynsfts  In  Waiiiiagton. 

Tbe  Sanate  has  dcnonatrated  onoe  again 
In  what  I  am  sure  is  convincing  fa.shlon  to 
tbe  whole  world  that  isolaUonUm — economic 
teoiationism  as  weU  as  political  isolaticm- 
iam — Is  out  of  sx\\t  In  poatwar  America  In 
an  atomic  age.  L-et  us  hope  it  never  revives. 
The  Senate  has  passed  tbe  RecipM-ocal  Trade 
Act  to  restore  the  machinery  by  which  world 
peace  can  be  Timorously  prosnoted  by  the  flow 
of  world  trade.  A  lltUe  over  a  year  ago  when 
the  Congrees  passed  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Rclproeal  Trade  Act  with  a  number  of  very 
seriotM  reservations,  all  of  us  who  believe  in 
this  program  were  very  deeply  concerned 
about  its  future.  The  act  we  have  had  on 
the  kKX^LS  for  tbe  last  year  has  not  operated 
Buooesafully.  The  House  of  Representatives 
early  this  year  restored  the  program  to  its 
original  scope  and  now  that  the  Idenate  has 
passed  tbe  hill,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  reciprocal  trade  pirograna  more 
doaely  »t/»^B  the  lines  of  those  established  by 
our  farmer  great  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell 
Hull. 

Passage  at  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  fol- 
lowing a  succession  of  other  events  in  the 


Congress — such  as  tbe  extenskas  of  the  Biu>o- 
pean  Recovery  Act,  that  is.  tfaa Marshall  plan, 
and  the  ratification  by  the. Senate  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact — demonstrates  tbe  ma- 
turity and  understanding  of  the  American 
people  in  pressing  ever  forward  for  a  better 
world,  a  world  at  peace,  a  world  in  which 
freedom  can  mirvive. 

One  other  item,  this  one  sbotit  our  worst 
public  enemy,  our  No.  1  killer,  heart  disease. 
TtM  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  notified  me  the  other  day 
that  ftuther  steps  toward  curbing  this  ruth- 
less killer  are  under  way  in  Pennsylvania 
through  grants  just  miade  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  to  Children's 
Hospital,  both  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  cardiovascular  research  fa- 
cilities. The  university  hospital  will  receive 
a  grant  of  $373,450  and  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  (320,100  for  new  construction  to 
house  facilities  to  combat  heart  iUr,esses. 
These  grants  are  part  of  a  $6,000,000  appro- 
priation recently  voted  by  the  Congress. 

And  now  to  the  subject  of  the  letters  you 
send  to  your  Congressman  or  your  Senators: 

I  think  It  was  finily  Post  who  had  a  col- 
umn souM  time  ago  in  tbe  newspapers  on  the 
proper  etiquette  in  writing  to  Members  of 
Congress — how  the  Member  should  be  ad- 
dreaed,  tbe  general  tenot  of  what  you  ahould 
say,  and  since  this  was  a  little  lesson  in  eti- 
quette. It  was  recommended,  as  I  recall,  that 
you  try  to  keep  the  letters  polite. 

Actually  we're  not  much  concerned  about 
the  etiquette.  It  doesn't  make  mtich  dif- 
ference whether  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
"Dear  Senator  Mrsas" — the  usual  saluta- 
tion— or  "Your  Highness"  (»^  "Your  Honor"  or 
"Excellency"  or  any  other  such  fancy  terms 
we  sometlnMS  fiad  in  the  correspondence,  or 
starts  out  as  some  do.  with  "Look  here,  you 
fathead."  Tbe  only  Imptxtant  things  about 
a  letter  that  you  send  to  your  Senator,  or  to 
any  Member  of  Congress,  are  the  facts  con- 
tained in  that  letter. 

The  most  important  fact,  and  the  one  most 
often  omitted,  by  people  who  write  in  asking 
us  to  do  one  thing  or  not  to  do  axiothcr  thing, 
is  "why." 

Why  should  we?  And  also  why  are  you 
Interested  In  it?  These  are  very  important 
questions  to  answer,  and  often  they  are  not 
answered. 

I  receive  a  simply  Incredible  volume  of 
form  mail  which  sars  "Vote  for  H.  R.  such- 
and-such  exclamation  mark"  or  "Vote 
against  Senate  bill  such-and-such  exclama- 
tion mark."  That's  all  they  say.  Usually 
the  sender  signs  his  name,  but  often  they 
neglect  to  give  their  addresses.  Let  me  fol- 
low up  for  a  minute  on  what  happens  with 
these  "vote  for"  or  "vote  against"  communi- 
cations which  say  notliing  more  thsn  that. 
Perhaps  some  Senators  or  Congressmen  keep 
count  on  these,  as  a  sort  cf  public-opinion 
poll,  but  any  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
been  here  for  any  length  of  time  realises 
that  these  are  not  reliable  guides  to  pubUc 
opinion  in  their  districts  or  States.  All  they 
^Indicate  is  that  cant  pressure  group  or  an- 
other has  been  extremely  active  in  getting 
people  to  sign  their  names  to  post  cards  or 
to  fill  out  s  form  letter,  and  very  often  these 
people  are  just  doing  a  favor  for  a  friend 
with  no  clear-cut  idea  of  what  the  issue  is  all 
about  or  without  much  interest  in  it. 

That's  not  general  by  any  meaoa,  and  cer- 
tainly doea  not  apply  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  mall  which  comes  tiam.  individuals  who 
are  personally  concerned  about  tbe  tesue  to 
which  they  address  tbaaaMlvca.  But  hn-e 
again  I  find  lununMrabl*  iastances  of  per- 
sons In  an  excelleirt  position  to  give  good, 
factual  arguments,  based  on  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  personal  experience,  to  support  the 
cause  tbey  write  me  about,  and  tbey  fail  to 
give  me  the  advantage  of  this  Informatkui 
and  this  knowledge.  That  isn't  quite  fair 
to  me.  and  it  certainly  isn't  fair  to  the  per- 
son who  writes  such  a  half-letter. 


I  dODt  know  wbether  you've  ever  vrrittea 
a  letter  to  your  Senator  or  your  Congress 
SMua.  The  chances  are  probably  60-60  that 
yoQ  have.  If  you  have,  think  back  for  a  mo- 
ment what  you  lalght  have  written,  particu- 
larly If  you  wrote  to  me.  Waa  it  a  complet* 
letter — did  it.  for  instance,  translate  the 
national  Issue  you  were  writing  atMut  into 
terms  of  your  own  locality,  your  own  busi- 
ness or  job.  your  own  neighborhood?  Ill 
tell  you  that  letters  that  do  those  things  arc 
effective  letters.  They  are  read,  and  read 
carefully.  Every  so  often  I  put  a  letter  of 
that  type  into  xhe  CoaicasaaaoMAL  Rxccao  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress.  Whether  such  a  letter  coincides 
with  my  point  of  view  or  not.  whether  It 
supports  or  opposes  a  point  of  view  to  which 
I  may  feel  committed,  it  may  do  much  more 
than  merely  notify  me  of  your  o«'n  belief— 
It  may  change  my  belief,  and  my  vote,  it  may 
open  up  to  me  an  altogether  new  course  of 
action  which  had  not  previously  occurred  to 
me;  and  it  will  certainly.  U  it  is  an  inlormsd 
letter,  based  on  facts  and  personal  knowlwlpi 
of  a  situation,  make  xae  hesitate,  and  tblnk 
not  jiist  twice,  but  three  times  or  n>ore. 
about  voting  in  oi^io&ition  to  the  views  ez- 
prsssed  in  such  a  letter. 

On  ail  of  tue  major  Issues  ve  separate 
out  this  informed  mall  quickly  and  go  over 
It  carefully.  I  have  made  many  spcecbcs 
in  the  Senate  based  entirtiy  on  letters  of 
this  kind,  from  people  who  knew  whereof 
they  wrote.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
who  they're  from,  or  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion they  reflect;  tbe  grammar  is  not  Im- 
portant; the  looks  of  the  letter  is  not  im- 
portant; it  might  be  a  i>ostcard  scribbled 
hurriedly  by  someone  on  the  run.  More 
often,  however.  It's  a  letter  which  takss 
suf&cient  time  to  marshal  one's  thoughts. 

I'm  thinking  particularly  of  tbe  letters  I 
receive  from  many  Pennsylvania  business- 
men on  the  issue  of  delivered  pricing,  a  very 
technical,  complex  subject  deep  In  legal  con- 
troversy, but  highly  Important  to  all  indus- 
try in  a  State  like  ours.  I  received  hundreds 
of  letters  on  the  issue.  I  would  say  about 
35  of  them  were  actually  helpful.  The 
businessn^n  who  sent  them  to  me  translated 
tbe  issue  of  freight-absorption  pricing  Into 
terms  of  their  own  business  policy  In  tbeir 
own  firm.  In  several  instances  I  asked  them 
to  have  their  lawyers  go  over  certain  circuit 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  effect  on  a  particular 
firm.  When  I  received  those  replies  to  my 
inquiries.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  mvM^  better 
grasp  of  the  specifics  of  this  issue  la  tanas 
of  a  partictilar  fabricating  tetftwtry  In 
Reading.  Pa^  or  a  msnwfafttalng  plaat  in 
0«Jtmont — and  thus,  I  believe,  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  problem — than  I  did  out 
of  the  scores  of  other  letters  which  merely 
condemned  in  general  terms  tbe  circuit  court 
or  tbe  Supreme  Court  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  And  I  felt  on  safe  grooiMls 
In  Introducing  the  sort  of  leglslaticti  tbe  facts 
Indicated  was  needed.  My  bill  has  been 
substantially  altered  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  I  still  hope  that  out  of  it  we 
can  get  a  fair  and  workable  standard  fior 
busineas  to  follow. 

Thousands  and  tbonsands  of  Pennsylva- 
nlans wrote  me  fbr  sod  agstnst  rent  con- 
tuA.  Tbe  bdpful  letters  came  from  those 
tenants  wtK>  explained  their  own  specific 
cuxumstances.  and  fran  thoee  landlords  who 
outlined  exactly  where  they  felt  they  bad 
been  discriminated  against  by  tbe  regula- 
tions or  by  the  law.  In  trying  to  put  to-i 
getber  a  rent-control  bill  which  would  be 
f£ir  to  both  sides.  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
helpful  guidance  from  those  letters,  particu- 
larly on  the  matter  of  cruel  and  capricious 
evictions. 

A  young  lady  from  Philadelphia  wrote  me 
one  day  ez}M«asing  her  thanks  for  th*  op- 
portunity which  had  been  provided  h*r  to 
go  abroad  for  a  sumixker's  study  under  a 
special  program  involving  the  use  of  surplus 
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llantUn*  CoitimtMlon  ships.  As  n  rwult  of 
b«r  l«tt«r — pmX  on*  lett«r  on  the  tubjact  out 
ct  th«  many  iTirii— iiili  of  letters  which  eofne 
In  here — I  becuM  mtich  mar*  Interested  in 
this  subject.  &nd  rataMqaenUy  participated 
In  a  movement  with  a  ntimbcr  of  other 
■aoaters  early  thU  year  to  have  the  program 
BOk  QBly  continued,  but  enlarged.  In  any 
words,   that   letter  was  effective, 

A  veteran  who  had  been  dlacrlmlnated 
■gitoit  by  the  mere  clrcumateaa*.  the  acci- 
dent of  the  dat«  ol  his  enlMiMnt  In  con- 
nection with  GI  bUl  education  beneflis  called 
the  matter  to  my  attention  In  a  letter  which 
gave  all  the  facta,  to  show  an  obvloua  and 
glarliv  InJlMtlw.  OorrecUTe  legislation  was 
n&emamj.  W»  oa*  totter — the  only  one  on 
that  subject— la  getting  results. 

One  of  the  moat  Interesting  letters  I  re- 
ceived In  connection  with  the  public  hotjs- 
tng  bill  came  from  a  psychiatrist.  He  wrote 
of  the  effecta  of  the  bousing  shortage,  of 
alum  housing,  on  family  life  and  on  mental 
health.  I  used  his  letter  In  the  debate  on 
thta  blU.  I  think  It  was  good  evidence.  I 
brieve  it  might  have  helped  a  little  lu 
•cblevlng  the  pasaage  of  this  bUl  which  Is 
already  operating  to  benefit  nearly  16.000 
Pennsylvania  families  In  the  next  2  years — 
and  the  program  has  Jtut  started.  If  this 
doctor  had  merely  written  me  that  he  sup- 
ports public  housing,  his  would  have  been 
just  another  letter  of  the  thousands  on  one 
aide  cr  another  of  this  issue. 

An  employer  who  discusses  the  minimum 
wage  Uw.  or  the  Walah-Healey  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  In  his  own  business:  a 
union  man  who  discusses  Taft-Hartley  from 
the  standpoint  of  bis  own  local— these  are 
facts  we  can  understand.  These  are  facts 
we  can  put  some  confidence  In. 

If  there  is  a  moral  In  all  of  this,  then  It 
Is  this:  If  you  have  been  writing  to  me.  or 
If  you  Intend  to.  tell  me  your  views,  cf 
•otoae.  but  tell  me  also  why  you  have  them. 
Oatltaie  your  problems  In  such  a  way  that 
I  can  feel  I  do  have  the  faeu.  And  by  all 
means,  please  be  sure  to  sign  not  only  your 
name — and  sign  It  so  that  I  can  read  It — 
but  ytmr  addrsas  as  well,  partlctilarly  on 
tetafnuns.  We  try  to  answer  all  of  our  mall. 
or  at  least  acknowledge  It.  but  sometimes 
that  ts  not  always  Immediately  practical. 
Often,  when  I  am  receiving  a  lot  of  mall  on 
an  Isstie,  I  hold  that  mail  until  all  the  facts 
are  in.  or  until  the  bill  comes  out  of  com- 
mittee, before  answering  It.  I  feel — I  may 
be  wrong  on  this — but  I  feel  that  you  would 
wmtbmr  have  an  answer.  If  it  Is  possible,  than 
■Mrely  an  acknowledgement  that  your  letter 
has  arrived. 

Well.  I  guees  that's  enough  on  writing  let- 
tera.  I  enjoy  reading  the  mail,  and  as  I 
■aid.  I  find  It  extremely  helpful.  I  will  be 
with  you  again  in  3  weeks  over  this  same 
■ution.  but  for  now.  the  clock  says  my  tlms 
Is  up.  and  besides,  here  comes  the  postman 
with  another  big  bag  of  mall  for  the  oSoe  of 
Benator  Mtos,  and  I  better  get  to  It  right 
•way. 


ITtanscrlpt  Mo.   10  in  biweekly   19M 

by  tsnaior  FBAMCts  J  Mvaas  over 

«»nte  radio  stations,  week  end  of 

bar  ao-  October  a.  inclusive  | 

Xn  thSM  biweekly  reports  which  I  make  to 

•  MopI*  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  atumpt 

flV*  fdd  b  wplill  review  of  all  the  news 

of  Wbifelafloa  durwig  the  preceding  8 

weeks  for  ohyiwiy.  U  I  tried  to  do  so.  I 

would    be  dolBg  Uttts   Buire   than   reading 

headlines  with  whlib  yoM  are  probably  a>* 

ready  familiar,  anyway. 

iMlMid.  X  trv  to  cover  a  (tw  major  aubjMta 
il  mm  miiiiast  and  M  «ut  •■•  I  plM 
IB  inw  Mat  of  it>«  iMMnilMi  m  Smv 

•b  Mt  tf  MM  MWIlftMM  MdBlU  e*. 

tm  bwiiBi  tai  tiwrtH  MdMld.   This 

heva  la  of  tlllldtllMi  MRpWMAM  to  all  of 

Id  Um,  u  Kwyoiii  m  the  Mitire 


world.  We  all  have  our  own  Ideas  about  It. 
Its  meaning,  and  tta  significance.  As  your 
senior  United  States  Senator.  I  will  have  to 
act  and  vote  In  the  Congress  In  conformance 
with  the  views  I  hold  on  thU  subject,  and 
therefore,  my  views  do  become  Important  to 
you.  I  think  you  shotild  know  my  reaction: 
I  am  sure  I  will  be  hearing  from  many  of  you 
on  your  own  views  on  this  subject:  and,  of 
course.  I  welcome  your  communications  on  It. 

Plrst.  however,  briefly,  here  are  a  few  high- 
lights of  the  past  2  weeks. 

A  restored  and  revitalized  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  has  now  been  signed  Into  law  and  is 
operating.  This  Is  of  particular  Importance 
to  a  State  like  ours  which  engages  In  such  a 
tremendous  amount  of  foreign  trade.  Much 
more  Important  than  that,  however,  is  Its  sig- 
nificance in  helping  to  restore  the  economies 
of  many  nations  which  we  are  now  support- 
ing with  outright  gifts  and  grants.  There  Is 
In  this  act  full  and  adequate  protection  for 
our  own  Industry  against  unfair  competition 
from  abroad. 

The  advance  planning  fund  of  1100.000.000 
In  Federal  funds,  for  loans — not  grants,  but 
loans — to  local  communities  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  engineering  plans  and  specifications 
on  worth-while  local  public-works  projects, 
llk(>  schools,  and  severs,  and  conununlty 
buildings,  was  approved  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate  and  will  soon.  I  hope,  become  law. 

1  submitted  as  part  of  the  debate  the  break- 
down I  discussed  In  one  of  these  previous 
broadcasts  showing  how  effective  a  previous 
program  of  this  nature  had  been  In  Penn- 
sylvania between  1S45  and  mld-1947.  As  I 
informed  the  Senate,  practically  every  com- 
munity In  Pennsylvania  located  on  a  river 
and  complying  with  our  antistream  pollution 
law  has  been  able  to  do  so  only  because  of 
the  existence  of  thi-  previous  fund  under 
which  loaiu  amounting  to  nearly  $4,000,000 
were  made  to  Pennsylvania  alone. 

Five  communities  In  Pennsylvania  have 
already  qualified  under  the  new  public-hous- 
ing law,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  for 
allocations  of  Federal  assistance  for  low-rent 
housing  units  to  be  built  dtirlng  the  next 

2  years.  The  list  so  far  now  Includes  Phila- 
delphia, for  10,000  units:  Pittsburgh  for 
5,000:  Johnstown  for  750:  Allentown  for 
800:  and  Bethlehem  for  400  units.  Other 
communities  are  placing  their  applications 
from  day  to  day  and  the  program,  deaigned  to 
get  Americans  out  of  the  alums  and  Into 
decent  houaing  at  rents  they  can  afford, 
is  moving  along  remarkably  fast  and   well. 

There  waa  a  very  interesting  development 
a  few  days  ago  In  the  controversial  realm  of 
clvll-rlghts  legislation  when  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  out  the 
fair  employment  practices  bill  Introduced  by 
Benator  Ivsa  of  New  York  and  myself  and  a 
group  of  other  Senators  from  both  partlss. 
The  committee  did  not  approve  the  bill,  but 
despite  the  Intense  oppoeltlon  from  some 
quarters.  It  did  agree  to  allow  the  bill  to 
go  on  the  Senate  OblMMUr.  As  moet  of  you 
are  well  aware,  this  togislatton  faces  the 
bitterest  kind  of  opposition  and  could  be 
passsd  by  the  Senate  only  if  we  can  succeed 
in  getting  64  votts  to  ctit  off  the  filibuster 
under  the  new  rule  of  the  Senste  on  Umlta« 
tloa  of  debate,  a  rule  which  I  think  Is  much 
worse  than  the  prevUnis  rule  which  provided 
that  twu-lhlrUa  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  could  shut  oS  debate.  There  has  b«>f  n 
no  decision  yet  as  to  whether  we  can  reach 
this  bill  In  this  seeslon. 


And  now  to  this  ds«plf  alanifleant  news 
of  ••ecBl*  dtvtiMaiht  MMm  Um  iron  9m- 


tain,  ThU  happsM  Id  to  •  rather  htotorte 
week  end.  hiatorM  1m  l6nM  of  aiadsrn  hls> 
isnPi  alliMiMk  IS  WMiy  df  U6  ii  may  wdM 
Mm  bmImn  MMory.  m  anything  «hl6h 
happsntd  befors  the  last  wsr  is  sttmsiimes 
rsgardsd  Ths  •nniversary  I  am  th>"i'*»' 
of  Is  of  an  event  which  ummtH  n 
ago  this  week  end,  and  wb6n  I  think  ui  iiu,t 


event.  I  think  of  all  these  other  Issues  and 
problems  which  we  are  now  struggling  with 
in  the  Congress,  and  which  are  really  pretty 
closely  related  to  that  event. 

It  was  on  September  30.  1938,  11  years  ago. 
that  a  gentleman  with  an  umbrella,  a 
frightened  man,  told  us  that  his  diplomatic 
aklU  had  brought  for  the  civilized  world 
"peace  In  our  time."  The  price  of  this  vic- 
tory as  Mr.  Chamberlain  assessed  It,  11  years 
ago,  was  quite  reasonable — the  surrender  of 
the  defenses  of  a  land  he  considered  a  far- 
away land,  far  away  from  England,  and  far 
away  from  the  Interests  of  the  other  western 
democracies,  to  the  peace-loving  Adolf  Hitler, 
who,  of  course,  with  this  piece  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia added  to  his  empire  would  seek  no 
ftirther  conquests,  no  other  lands,  and  live 
In  peace  with  his  neighbor. 

How  many  millions  have  died,  how  many 
millions  have  been  tortured  and  starved  and 
persecuted,  how  many  families  have  been 
disrupted  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  that 
miscalculation? 

There  Is  net  much  sense  In  going  back 
over  this  ancient  history  of  11  years  ago  as 
long  as  we  In  this  country,  and  the  leaders 
and  the  people  of  every  other  free  nation 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  errors  In  the  rea- 
soning and  the  theory  of  appeasement  at 
Munich  In  1938.  Hitler  Is  dead,  but  toUll- 
tarlanlsm  still  lives  and  flourishes,  militar- 
ism Is  still  rampant  despite  the  hopes  which 
surrounded  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations  4  years  ago  and  civilization  and 
freedom  are  still  In  danger  now  as  they  were 
in  the  thirties. 

And  yet.  when  the  President  announced 
the  other  day  In  solemn  words  that  Soviet 
Russia,  a  nation  which  has  chosen  to  hide 
behind  Its  wall  of  silence  and  Isolation  and 
mystery  had  achieved  an  atomic  explosion. 
Indicating  that  America's  monopoly  of  the 
atomic  bomb  was  either  at.  or  near,  an  end. 
our  people  and  the  people  of  other  free  na- 
tions were  able  to  take  this  news  with  re- 
markable calm  and  remarkable  restraint,  and 
a  complete  lack  of  terror.  Have  you  stopped 
to  think  why? 

The  fear  of  air  bombardment  by  Nazi 
Germany  In  1938  had  spread  terror  through 
all  Europe.  Some  of  our  own  public  figures 
were  warning  us  that  this  military  might 
and  power  of  Hitler's  Germany  could  not  be 
contained  or  opposed,  that  It  was  Indomitable 
and  Irresistible. 

Oh.  there  have  been  a  few  comments  In 
the  newspapers,  mostly  In  the  letters  to  the 
effect  that  now  that  Soviet  Russia  may  have 
an  atomic  bomb,  we  should  immediately 
dim:ip  our  bomba  on  Russia  In  a  preventive 
war.  Fortunately,  however,  this  short-sight- 
ed approach  has  very  little  support  any- 
where. We  are  not  terrorized  by  the  fact 
that  Russia  may  have  an  atomic  bomb  or 
bomba.  We  are  not  tcrrorlaed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  been  expecting  some- 
thing like  this  eventtially  over  a  period  of  4 
years,  and  have  proceeded  consistently  on 
a  path  of  being  prepared  for  the  contingency 
of  Soviet  development  of  atomic  weapons, 
a  ooatlngsocy  which  our  scientists  assured 
us  woold  oecur,  perhaps  thU  year,  perhaps 
next  year,  certainly  by  1961  or  1052, 

We  have  stomlo  weapons  of  suih  magnN 
tude  and  devastation  as  to  keep  us  wslt 
ahead  of  any  developments  In  this  field. 
We  are  proud  of  the  military  power  whleh 
our  ntomle  Inventions  have  given  us.  But 
If  that  Is  all  we  had  between  vu  and  this 
new  threat  to  pMMS  rtpresented  by  the 
eatstenoe  of  bdVMi66i  tleailc  knowieriKs  In 
the  SdVltl  Vim,  m  mltkt  indeed  be  JustU 
ned  la  iMMIhff  if«|Nt6«l6d  rear  of  the  fu. 
lure  fesr  of  s  surprise  attack-  which  Is  »!• 
witva  of  rniir..  possible,  but  hsfdly  likely. 

itee  we  have  been  prttoeed* 
''•"  '  ■ '  ■•  Btomi*  Mod  .fram 

■I*"  "V'lnpiMdlHlt'  ,inn 

whtsh  UM  •uMMlently  blocked,  and  effto- 
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tlvely  blocked  every  effort  for  adequate  inter- 
nstlonal  control  of  this  gruesome  force  of 
dsslructlon,  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  of 
other  things  which,  taken  In  combination, 
permit  us  today  to  look  on  the  development 
In  the  Soviet  Union  calmly  and  v.'ltbout 
terror. 

We  have  united  the  entire  civilized  world, 
not  behind  us.  but  with  us  as  partners  lu  a 
common  crusade  for  decency  and  for  peace. 
And  that  is  quite  an  achievement.  It  has.  as 
you  kiioT,  cost  us  many  billions  of  dollarj, 
for  we  have  not  only  had  to  find  meaas  of 
helping  these  people  cf  other  nations  to 
defend  their  lands  against  aggression  from 
without,  but  we  have  first  had  to  help  them 
crawl  out  from  under  the  despair  and  wreck- 
age of  total  war.  to  rebuild  their  economies, 
to  put  their  people  to  work,  at  useful  Jobs, 
and  to  reestablish  themselves  as  nations  of 
people  with  self-respect  and  confidence  In 
their  own  destiny.  This  was  the  so-called 
cold  war,  a  war  against  the  conditions  which 
breed  communism,  conditions  which  weaken 
a  nation  In  civil  strife  to  such  an  extent  tliat 
It  Ls  defenseless  because  there  Is  nothing  left 
to  defend. 

The  disclosure  of  a  Soviet-created  atomic" 
explosion    came    as    an    anticlimax    to    tills 
battls  for  the  minds  of  men  which  Russia 
has  been  losing  steadily,  and  will  continue 
to  lose. 

Even  without  benefit  of  the  news  of  this 
atcmlc  explosion  In  Russia,  the  Senate  stead- 
fastly refused  to  cut  the  authorization  fcr 
the  military  assistance  program  to  aid  the 
Atlantic  Pact  nations  to  defend  themselves 
against  aggression.  This  news,  however,  may 
have  Influenced  the  decision  of  the  House 
conferees  to  retreat  from  the  House  cut  In 
this  authorization  of  funds.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  with  or  without  the  Impetus 
which  may  have  be?n  given  this  program  by 
the  President's  announcement,  the  people  of 
American  long  ago  made  up  their  minds  that 
there  should  be  and  would  be  no  Munich  In 
our  dealings  with  totalitarian  aggression,  and 
It  was  this  forthright  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people,  more  than  any 
day-to-day  decision  made  in  Congress,  which 
dominated  the  position  we  are  taking. 

I  should  say  also  that  we  revised  our  en- 
tire pay  scale  for  members  of  the  military 
services,  an  event  which  occurred  a  few  days 
after  this  new  development  In  atomic  en- 
ergy, not  because  of  the  news  out  of  Russia, 
not  as  a  sudden  and  Immediate  result  of  that 
development,  but  because  of  a  decision  we 
made  long  ago  that  our  armed  services  must 
provide  attractive  careers  for  conscientious, 
patriotic,  and  able  Americans  who  will  give 
tis  a  mobUe,  flexible,  and  effective  defense 
arm. 

I  mention  this  only  because  I  think  the 
combination  of  events  of  a  military  nature 
which  occurred  In  Washington  In  the  last 
few  days  may  perhaps  have  given  a  mislead- 
ing Impression.  We  are  not  conducting  our 
national  policy  on  an  off-the-cuff,  action- 
reaction  response  to  Rtisstan  mcvcs. 

We  dlsco\wred  a  few  years  ago  that  under 
Its  present  leadership,  the  Sovlst  Union  has 
no  desire  whatsoever  to  Join  in  ths  collective 
efforts  of  the  free  world  to  achieve  enduring 
peace.  We  teied— wt  tried  In  every  possible 
way,  we  uied  untiringly,  sincerely,  genuinely, 
honestly— to  find  a  means  of  eooperatlon  be- 
tween us  and  the  other  frat  hdUoni  on  the 
ont  hand,  and  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
on  the  other.  In  no  field  did  we  try  harder 
than  m  tht  field  of  atn'*"-  -"••riy  onirot, 

Whsn  It  becamt  fvid«  n"  agrr»mi«nt 

6ou)d  b«  re«ched.  this  Naiiui  of  ours  led  the 
way  amohg  all  p«act*U)VUig.  frffllving  n«« 
UtM  to  aioblUM  •  gr6dl  worM  foros  for  dt- 
•tMy  AMI  fiir  p—e;  fortlAtd  with  r«Kt 
IpMMBl  and  moral  stre ngih.  as  wsll  as  mtll> 
fi^MM  m^^^,   t..  (•»r^,»>Mt  111*  rtithltat  expaii* 

f  'HI. 

wc  lull  au  Bi  pruua  oi  tim  niomtnt  of  the 
6Upa  thU  MatlOA  of  ours  has  taktn  with  ihr 

XCV-App.- 


support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
own  people,  to  lead  a  whole  -vorld  from  the 
depths  of  terror  and  despair  to  a  bright  new 
future  in  which  man  can  with  dignity  and 
humility  and  faith  In  God  pursue  his  own 
destlnv  and  thus  help  shape  a  l)etter  world. 
I  will  be  back  with  you  In  2  weeks  over 
this  same  station. 

ITranscrlpt  No.  11  in  biweekly  1949  series 
by  Senator  Fxancis  J.  Mtexs  over  Pennsyl- 
vania radio  stations,  week  end  of  October 
14-18,  inclusive] 

What  has  the  Eighty-first  Congress  done 
in  Its  first  session,  and  how  do  these  things 
affect  you? 

Politically  speaking,  of  course,  these  are 
the  664  questions  of  the  year.  And,  Just  as 
naturally,  the  answers  you  get  often  depend 
upon  the  politics  of  the  expert  who  gives 
you  his  opinion. 

Now,  I  don't  Intend  to  answer  the  664  qvies- 
tlons  on  this  broadcast,  although  I  will  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  achievements  and  fail- 
ures of  this  session,  from  a  factual  stand- 
point. 4nd  then  let  you  decide.  If  you  will, 
whether  the  Congress  has  done  a  good  job 
or  a  bad  Job.  and  whether  the  actions  It  took 
aSfect  you  for  good  cr  for  111. 

In  connection  with  these  broadcasts,  I'd 
like  to  thank  this  station  for  providing  me 
with  this  opportunity  every  2  weeks  to  report 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  doings 
of  your  National  Government,  particularly 
as  they  affect  you  as  a  citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; I  feel  that  the  station  thus  makes  a 
real  contribution  to  Its  public  trust.  As  a 
United  States  Senator,  my  actions  take  on 
great  Importance  to  you,  whether  you  agree 
with  all  of  them  or  not,  and  it  is  equally 
Important  for  you  to  know  why  I  take  these 
actions.  By  providing  time  every  2  weeks 
for  me  to  report  to  you,  this  sUtion  and 
others  participating  in  this  series  have  made 
possible  the  full  and  complete  report  I  feel 
you  should  have. 

Those  of  3rou  who  are  already  familiar  with 
what  I  have  covered  in  my  past  broadcasts 
In  this  biweekly  series  are  aware  that  most 
of  the  matters  I  have  discussed  have  been 
right  In  the  midst  of  some  great  battle  In  the 
Congress  over  the  particular  form  that  the 
various  pieces  of  vital  legislation  should  take. 
So.  In  large  part,  the  measures  I've  discussed 
haven't  been  in  the  final  form  of  a  public 
law. 

And,  as  you  knew,  until  both  Houses  do 
agree  in  identical  detail  on  every  detail  cf  a 
bill — and  sometimes  that  takes  weeks  or 
even  months,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Flood 
Control  Approprlatloiw  bill  which  we  finally 
sent  on  to  the  White  House  for  signature 
last  week— all  we  have  is  a  combination  of 
separate  blUs,  one  bill  passed  by  the  House, 
and  a  separate  and  different  bill,  usually, 
passed  by  the  Senate.  So  until  both  Houses 
iron  out  their  differences,  the  bills  can't  be- 
come Inw. 

So  what  I've  discussed  In  moet  of  my  pre- 
vious broadcasU  In  this  series  was  forced  by 
evenu.  by  the  tncoiicluslveneas  of  legisla- 
tive action,  to  remain  reilrtcttd  to  the 
posslbllltlss  or  the  probabilities  of  proposed 
leguiatlon,  rather  than  the  finUhed  public 
law, 

Yi'ur  nswspapers  over  the  months  have 
glvrn  you  tht  step-by-siop  and  play-by-play 
and  day-by-day  developments  in  leflslatton. 
But  I  gather  from  the  conversations  I've  had 
with  numerous  Fennsylvanlans  that  what 
most  of  you  would  really  like  to  know  !•  how 
these  laws  Will  aotually  be  administered,  how 
the  wiirking  of  those  vital  pieces  uf  l6ftatft> 
tton  wilt  aotually  operat*  in  iheir  effect  on 
you.  and  on  P6an6ylvbali,  and  en  tht  Nation. 
I  haven*t  had  ftn  opporlualty  ytt  to  m6k6 
firm  puns  as  to  tht  dttalU  of  any  future 
britadrasU.  but  what  I  have  In  mind  la  to 
bring  befort  the  inlorophunt  with  ma  lume 
of  the  tup  mtn-  -and  also  tornt  of  the  operat- 
ing omciaU  whw  lurt  •xp6rtt  ea  ptrtlculM 


phases  of  work — from  such  departments  and 
agencies  as  agriculttire,  labor,  public  health, 
social  security,  public  housing,  and  others, 
and  have  them  tell  you  in  their  own  words, 
in  plain  and  understandable  terms — not  In 
"Government-eae"or  gobbledegook — Just  how 
these  new  laws  will  be  administered,  and. 
much  more  important,  bow  the  laws  will 
affect  you. 

As  I  say.  the  details  aren't  worked  out,  but 
I  feel  you'd  find  such  broadcasts  Informa- 
tive and  Interesting.  The  big  question  In 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  when  we  hear  or  read 
about  gigantic  Government  operations  Is 
why — and  the  why  of  them  Is  a- hat  I  want  to 
help  to  bring  to  you  with  the  assistance  of'^ 
these  experts  in  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies who  do  the  actual  administering  of  the 
laws  we  pass — laws  we  often  pass  In  broad- 
gauged  terms,  leaving  the  detail  determina- 
tions to  the  so-called  bureaucrats. 

I  have  often  found  It  necessary  to  defend 
these  ofSclals  against  what  I  considered  ex- 
tremely tmfalr  criticism  voiced  In  general 
terms  about  all  Government  officials  without 
discrimination  and  without  Identification, 
but  on  these  future  broadcasts  I  will  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  And  In  order  to 
obtain  a  full  and  complete  picture,  I  Intend 
to  ask  all  of  them  the  hot-potato  questions, 
including.  In  the  case  of  agriculttire,  the  one 
about  the  potato  Itself. 

And  now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  In  speaking  to  you  on  this 
question.  I  am  acutely  consclotis  of  my  own 
position  In  that  Congress  as  majority  whip, 
as  assistant  majority  leader  In  the  Senate, 
a  position  which  carries  with  It  the  obliga- 
tion to  lead  In  pushing  through  to  enact- 
ment the  administration  program.  And 
since  that  program.  In  most  details  conforms 
to  the  1948  Democratic  platform,  and  since 
I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  at  Phila- 
delphia which  battled  over  every  detail  of 
that  platform  before  we  finally  drafted  It,  I 
am  In  close  identification  with  the  adminis- 
tration point  of  view. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  always  tried  In  these 
broadcasts  to  you  to  keep  them  as  nonpollt- 
Ical  as  possible,  as  factual  and  as  much  above 
partisanship  as  possible,  on  the  theory  that 
you  arc  interested  primarily  In  the  facts,  and 
not  In  the  politics,  and  I  approach  this  re- 
view of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  activities 
with  that  Idea  uppermost. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  personally  am 
quite  proud  of  the  achievements  of  this  Con- 
gress thus  far.  I  don't  hear  very  often  any- 
more the  term  "Eighty-worst"  Congress  used 
about  this  Eighty-first,  for  the  achievements 
In  many  fields,  particularly  In  the  Interna- 
tional affairs,  but  also  lu  some  domestic 
fields,  have  been  solid  achievements,  and  Z 
am  proud  of  them.  But,  at  the  aams  time, 
recognulng  this  as  a  nonpartisan  program, 
I  would  rather  let  tlw  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  let  you  decide  on  our  accomplish- 
ments. 

On  the  International  front,  this  Cfwigrses 
gave  the  President  and  the  BUU  Dspsrtmonl 
virtually  everything  they  asked  for — not  out 
of  loyalty  to  the  admluutratlon,  or  Mind  M« 
ceptanoe.  but  out  of  thorough»go(ag,  In- 
tsnslve.  orltioai.  and  tsundsd  study  of  thd 
msrtti. 

It  u  still  a  •our66  9i  tmammm  to  mt 
that  despite  a  titmnflatli  oitMry  in  ths 
Congress  and  in  some  ttctlons  of  the  public. 
the  Congress  hat  tent  on  to  th*  President-" 
with  simply  ovsrwhtlming  majorities  in  th« 
votes  measures  wht«h  r6n6W6d  the  Marthatl 
plan,  ratified  the  AtUntt6  P6tl,  togethtr  with 
provltton  of  adequnie  funds  for  tht  arming 
of  (h6  itRttont  participating  with  tit  In  that 
Attftntio  Pact  Tht  vot6t  r  trt  obvtoutly  of 
bipartttan  origin,  and  had  almott  untvertal 
pubIM  rupport,  Tht  ertdlt  htra  la  not  ao 
miMh  Id  tht  ndmlnUtratlon  or  to  Iha  m*« 
)orlty  Uadarthip  m  the  Cottgrtta«>btit  Id  th« 
ptopl*.  to  tht  public,  who  tot  ""'-"  *- 
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and  atayvd  *»>»♦"<*  tbcm   and 
to   ba    panicked 
h^Mcvte  or    by 

pteca  of  ftyiUfW^nt  tonlsn  pol< 

bf  tuta  Oongraa  dtf- 

Um  ocbcf* 

«xtr«m«!y  HJoeMaCul  and  btghlf  Impor- 
ractproeal 

ct 

tte*  ni«  pallad 

U  br  Um  aoMRclinenu  put 

last    jfr. 

vary  prood.  that  the  ra- 


aad  nMng  tbm  balance  of  th« 


And  itaa  blU 
provldaa 


ibut  undaROtUac  by  ytftwia  and  «nXa^ 
labor  iiifipamtnr  trom  foa«<fii  pro- 
<:ueara  Ttka  law  aa  It  now  atandi  will  go 
farvard   to   produce   sraatar  i>aalUi   for   all 

Ita  aoaooracement  of 


front,  on  tba  >«(- 
at  booM.  that 
laa  CBB  raaUy  tate  vte  »aaaure  of  the  S  gbty- 
r'a  juat  a  partial  Uat,  and 
tuf  ttmm  la  abort  on  tba  ramalnlng 
part  of  tbla  broadeaat.  tt  la  only  a  llat.  and 
It  laoaly  partial: 
TMa  praaant  Ooatgraaa,  the  Cghty-flnt. 
a  naw  kwr-coat  public  boualnc  bill 
dtirlac  tha  naxt  t  yeara  will  permit 
■UMMM)  famillaa  all  over  tba  country  to  move 
aluma  Into  daccnt  and  adaquata  Amar- 
bowatag.  Thta  mlom  I««lal«y 
I  to  pat  through  in  two  pravMnM  i 
but  thla  tlBM  wa  got  tt  through.  Iran 
tt  ^ugh  tha  act  U  JtMt  a  few  montha  old.  It 
IMS  alraady  ba«i  MMMWMad  that  at  laaat  12 
FaAu^ltanU  aawunMaa  have  agreed  to  go 
forward  with  Moatructton  during  tha  naxt 
•  yaara— Phlla4alphla.  Plttahurgb.  Johiu* 
town.  Allvntown.  Bethlehem.  Potutown.  Par- 
raU.  Baavar  Fatla.  AilqtUppa.  Ambrldge.  Har- 
nahtirg.  and  WUllMMfort  having  already 
•pprovad  for  f«a«^  MBl«tanca  in  their 


rant  ooQlubtpandig.  tfter  dlr« 

that  It  wmM4  4ti  Is  thla  Coocrw*. 

lut  afur  a  reaJly  oMjst  Bfht,  we  wete  able 

%o  paaa,  flnatly,  m  ttto4  HH  t 

•i  •  prattjr  r«lr  btii  tttr 

•M  Mnanta 

Aftaf  yaert  ot  talkliti 


vtUab  I  tMiteva 
idl<»rdfl 


ing  MM 


Tyumen  mi 

9t  M9  ■^•fW 


plAaf 


•tin* 


Afi4 

INitfer  thnaa  di  l^ffltg  Mtfi,  lliara 

■evtrel  other  rMffMlMMlMI  ptena 
if  UM  OOAflreea  tfiet  wera  paaeert 
Wttll  Other  legtaUituii  •(fectinf 
parttruUr  •ganelaa. 
Ou  the  farm  front  tha  llfhtjr«flret  Otm» 
haa  OMida  tt  pnaeible  for  tha  Oommodttj 
It  Oorporatlon  to  aaaut  In  providing  ada- 
faellltlas  (car  grain,  aftar  thla 
farmara  In  racant  yaara 
eropa  rot  away  ba- 
tbaro  wara  bo  atoraga  factlitlaa. 
had  bean  made  to  paea  thu  leKUtatlon 
tha  ■fhtlath  Confcraaa.  but  they  failed. 
IfclM  Bghty-Arat  Oongraaa,  too,  haa  provided 
Cor  a  pvdual  ampaniion  at  crop  inaurance. 
a  gMOoaio  of  ntal  importance  to  rarmera 
^Hfcirfc  wMl  anabla  them  to  help  thenMelraa 
ff9m  roogb  apota  whan  acta  of  nature  uxki- 
|MCtadly  wlpa  o«t  wbola  cropa  in  a  particiilar 
Neighborhood. 

The  Blghty-flrat  Onngraaa  haa  renewed  for 
the  naat  t  yaara  tha  aplandld  program  which 
will  aaalat  local  oommunltlaa  in  the  con- 
atructlon  of  needed  hoapltal  facumea  Un- 
der the  new  bKl.  the  OoTernmcnl  will  pm  up 
$190,000,000  annually  to  pay  for  twc-thlrda 
of  the  coat  of  bulkllng  new  hoapttaU,  leartng 
to  the  cotnmttnttl<ra  the  Job  at  pi»«THm  tor 


itlOB.  too.  that  alnce  I 


tl 
foadL 

And   I 
laat  dl 
that  the  Bo«aa  haa  now  appaoaad  the  Mil 

l^reTiou&iy  paaeed  by  the  Senate  to  prorlde 
$100X004)00  m  loana  to  local  commtmitlaa 
foruae  in  plannini;  acboola.  aewcr  aad  water 
facU:tles.  and  other  public  needs.  These 
loana  will  permit  ctues  and  towns  and  coun- 
ties an  over  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ration  to 
malca  plans  for  local  improvements  which 
they  expect  to  put  under  construction  with 
tbetr  own  fundd. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  llat  of  irrmfnili 
menu  of  the  Blghtv-ftrst  Congreaa — aad  I 
might  mention  the  minlmum-waga  blU 
peaaed  by  the  Cbngraea — la  only  a  partial  one. 
only  a  part  of  what  I  proudly  regard  as  an 
linprcaalve  total  accompUalMMnt.  Ttiara  are 
many,  many  more  thlnga.  aad  If  I  am  any 
Judge  of  the  preaent  political  aoene,  I  believe 
all  ot  you  are  due  to  hear  a  graat  deal  during 
the  next  few  weeks  over  the  queattoo  of  what 
the  Bghty-ftiat  Ooagieae  has  done.  Tou  will 
hear  thoee  wiM  wlB  deny  with  a  good  bit  of 
farror  that  wa  have  accomplished  much  In 
o«v  long  montha  here  In  Waahington,  and 
you  11  hear  others  say  chat  we've  dona  a  graat 
deal. 

I  notice  that  my  time  on  this  broadeaat  Is 
running  out.  but  I'd  lllra  to  leave  this 
thougbt  arlth  you: 

When  you  hear  a  debate  over  tha  record  of 
the  Blfhty-flrst  Congreaa.  make  every  effort 
7on  oaa  to  sift  out  the  pultttcal  arguments. 
aad  do  yoor  best  to  glean  the  real  facte.  Lis- 
ten carefully  to  what  we've  done,  and  what 
we  haven t  done,  on  stich  failures  as  civil- 
rtghu  leelslatlon  and  the  promlae  at  this  ad- 
min latratton  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Look  at  the  record.  Weig^  the  good  against 
the  bad.  Weigh  tha  facts,  all  of  them  you 
can  get.  Aak  yourself  what  tha  accorapUah- 
maata  BMaa  to  you.  Tbaa  decide  for  your- 
self wiMra  thla  Onngriaa  standa. 

I'm  prcud  of  what  we've  done  In  the  Qrat 
aeask>n  of  the  ■ghty-flret  Congreaa.  and  X 
ballave.  when  you  look  squarely  at  tba  rat* 
ord.  meai  of  you  vttl  ba  prnud,  too. 

I  inrtta  yott  $o  ba  vltb  hm  in  a  weeks,  when 
I  bopa  to  fH  badarway  my  rather  amblttou* 
propnMl  to  fertng  before  vou  the  men  who 
win  admlniatar  tha  laws  wa  In  tha 
have 


Lfftlff  G«ri  C«a  TaIIi,  Tm 

MXI-BHSION  OK  )iJCMA 
o» 

HON  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  mm  roiH 

IN  tma  KWW  OF  MrMOMTATIVI 


Thundau.  July  2t.  1949 

Mr  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renrttHts,  I  include  in 
the  Rtco«D  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Dally  Times,  published  In  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y..  July  15.  1949.  entitled  'Xlttle 
Guys  Can  Talk.  Too": 

Lrmjt  Ouva  Cam  Tauc,  Too 

A  few  days  ago  three  Westchester  elttxens 
went  down  to  Washington  and  spoke  their 
minds  before  tha  Senate  Appropnatlons 
Committee. 

They  deeerve  niches  in  the  hall  of  fame 
and  for  posterity  we  record  that  they  were 
Frederick  C  McLaughlin,  of  White  Plains; 
A.  R.  Trapp.  of  Kastohaater;  and  I.  O.  Taube- 
neck.  of  Bronxrllla. 

Tltfy  told  Cbngrcas  that  whOe  they  were 
only  •nittle  guys"  they  rtpraaented  a  few 
mintons  like  themselves  in  this  Nation. 
They  scored  Coagraasmen  who  talk  econ> 
omy  and  vote  for  unneoeasary  pork  barrels. 


Tbey  told  ot  tax  troublca  at  home  which  add 
bordaoa  in  addition  to  those  put  upon  our 
shoulders  by  Wasblagton.  And  they  cried 
i  for  elimination  of  Federal  bureaucratle 
and  extravagance. 

What  those  three  did  the  rest  at  oa  can  do. 

If  we  can  t  ^o  to  Washington,  we  can  tele- 
graph: and  If  w«  caat  telegraph,  wa  can 
Tba  beat  address  mirht  be  the 
alnee  it  ts  In  the  executive 
>  tbat  the  great  possible  econonUea  can 
be  aObeted. 

The  Hoover  report  showed  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  National  Oovrmment  em- 
ploye 3,003.180  persona,  divided  Into  0  de- 
partments. 104  bureaoa.  11  aactlcns.  108  serv- 
Icea.  51  branches.  440  oflleaa.  OSI  divisions,  19 
administrations,  6  agencies.  30  commlsstona, 
3  authorltlce.  and  then  after  all  these  are 
tabulated  there  are  left  963  other  variegated 
or  common  garden  type  of  mlscellaneooa 
parte  of  the  machinery. 

We  might  think  of  all  theae  persotu  work- 
lr»g  for  us  when  we  read  accounts  of  two 
different  FMeral  agencies  drawing  up  plans 
for  a  reclamation  project  In  Idaho,  each  set 
of  plans  coating  a  quarter-million,  but  with 
estimates  dltTertog  by  as  much  as  $75,000,000. 

We  might  aak  why  Government  hospitals 
cost  as  much  as  $51,000  a  bed  where  private 
hospitals  cost  only  one-third  as  much. 

We  could  Inquire  why  one  employee  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  bandies  only  an 
average  of  490  Instirance  policies  while  a  pri- 
vate company  requires  that  one  employee 
hsndle  an  average  of  1,763  pollclea. 

We  might  even  Inquire  why.  in  these  daya 
when  mlcroOlm  Is  extensively  employed  by 
private  firms  for  keeping  records,  Feder^J 
Oovernment  records  last  year  required 
18,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  apace  with 
nilng  equipment  coating  $1M.OOO.OOO  and  tha 
storage  spade  costing  $30,000,000  In  annual 
rentals. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  Btatee  !• 
today  the  biggest  business  In  the  world.  You 
would  think,  wouldn't  you.  that  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  moat  eSolant.  Yet  almoag 
every  nawipayw  faadar  and  radio  UataJMr 
knows  the  •pportU  to  be  true. 

Tuu  may  say  tbat  you  can't  Ao  mueb 
about  It.  Tuu  are,  alter  all.  juat  a  "litti* 
guy."  too. 

•bt  fbtt  $ab  toUgraph  or  ybb  «ab  wrtM. 
ABiMI  gvbb  tlM  must  hardsBti  pgtitlebMI 
V  vvfgattgfbli  v#  ballovOi  immM  9a#$  lo  tigB 
il  ■UtUoat  al  fo««r$  $MgB  ••  ybii 


$  "tititg 


Why  nM  tMid  tha  Wbilt 
guy '  prMiaelt 


#UBa  M, 


|U  ■  benal*,  Ooibmlltaa  on 
Washingiab,  D.  C,  Wi^- 
IMt| 

Tba  grbBMmgg  gMl  at  10  a.  m..  pursuant 
to  racaas.  in  room  f  40.  the  Oapltot.  Hon. 
KBMifiTH  Mf Kw.i  >■  (chairmaa) jiraaidlng. 

Prsaent:  benators  li<cKatt.Aa.  KiLanaa.  uud 
Coaaow. 

Chairman  ItcKwujkM  Tha  committee  wUl 
come  to  order. 

All  right.  Mr.  Gamble,  you  may  proceed. 

Bcoffoiiic  CooraaATioM  AoMunsnunoM 
annMiBirr  or  aosr.  luaru  a.  oAxaix    a  ktt- 

iBaaMTATivx  i»  oomtaaaa  prcm  thr  twkmtt- 

Dcirra  distult  or  thx  rran  or  Nrw  roax 
Gmerul  statrment 

RepraaantaUTa  Gambi.i.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you 
very  much  for  thia  opportunity  that  you 
have  given  Congraaaaian  Gwuch.  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  DiaUlct  of  New  York,  and 
me  to  appear  before  you. 

We  are  here  at  tha  requeat  ot  a  large  body 
of  our  conaUtuanta  to  preaent  a  petition  oa 
behalf  of  tha  BoukU  Ihiilnaaa  and  Profaa- 
alooal  PeopU  of  Weatchesier  Coimty.  N.  T.  to 
the  Committee  on  Appruprlatluns  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate. 
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Petition  requettt  Congreu  to  reduce  appro' 
priationa 

Our  people  are  exercising  the  right  of  pe- 
tition to  Congress  granted  to  them  under  the 
Constitution,  and  we  are  asking  Congress  to 
Stop  spending  and  to  reduce  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  hand  you  this  petition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  is  signed  by  between  1,500 
and  2,000  people  of  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y..  and  aek  that  It  rray  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  Congressman 
GwiNN  to  carry  on  and  he  will  introduce  the 
three  c*ntlemen  "the  three  little  guys"  as 
they  call  themselves,  representing  our  con- 
stituents. 

Senator  CcaooN.  Would  you  mind  giving  at 
least  the  substance  of  the  petition?  To  what 
does  it  go? 

Representative  Gamble.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 

read  it. 

Senator  Coaoow.  I  am  Interested  in  what 
you  seek  to  have  the  committee  do  with  ref- 
erence to  the  apprcfjrlation. 

Chairman  McKellas.  As  I  understood  him, 
they  want  the  appropriations  cut. 

Petition  on  Government  fiscal  and  budget 
policy 

Representative  Gaxbix  (reading): 

"Petition  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. United  States  Senate: 

•We,  the  undersigned,  are  deeply  worried 
about  the  Federal  tax  and  spending  situa- 
tion and  Its  eflect  on  the  economy  of  our 
country.  As  signers  of  thU  petition  we  repre- 
sent the  viewpoints  of  about  25,000  amall- 
btisiness  concerns,  professional  men,  and 
about  300,000  people  of  small  means  who  are 
saving-bank  depositors  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"Conditions  are  tightening  up.  Prices  and 
services  are  coming  down.  But  the  price  of 
Oovernmani  baaps  flttng  up,  and  the  spend- 
ers tn  Wnljimilll  aaam  determined  that  it 
shall  go  much  higher.  Tha  Ukt  of  Oovern- 
ment today  Is  39  percent  of  all  tamed  Inooma. 
Our  people  sra  spending  mora  for  Oovarn* 
naant  than  they  are  fur  food. 

"In  our  huslneaeea  wt  have  to  balance  our 
bttbftts.  Our  cuatdOMra  must  do  tha  same 
WMb  their  hou$aBoM  ospanaN.  If  tha  lo- 
•OBM  1$  just  so  muab.  then  the  outgo  must 
B$  IhBUneb  to  at.  tfbessential  tipendttures 
Bib$t  ba  ibhbttgd.  It  $$$•$  only  right  and 
gottiMl  fof  WM  Oovarmnabl  lo  do  the  $am« 
ttUng  Whit*  It  !•  trua  that  th*  Ftbarat 
inifat  burthg  the  iNuit  a  year*  has  bMtk  ial' 
MMfd  for  me  Am  tuna  m  t$  y»n,  iba  laval 
M  wblah  II  t$  fealaaaaB  i$  laBiaalia  It 
ktMlfata  aratoataBMi  »f  laMBf  bB  gbtrBltani 

Marti  la  MmN  le  OoaarbMani  Vklfai  MrtbBf* 

Ibft  I 

^^Wt  »tn'>#  thai  atar?  raquaal  for  a  new  •«. 

Kiiss  uiov  bHV*  po«atMa  raa$OAlng  behind  li. 
lU  u  true  ot  a  •tora.  or  a  housahold.  or  gov. 
arnmtnt.  But  a  U»a  has  to  be  drawn  sjme. 
where,  and  with  th*  Federal  Governmant 
wasting  billions  of  dollars  of  our  hard-earned 
Income  each  year,  it  seems  that  Washington 
Is  the  place  to  start  drawing  that  lln*  right 
now. 

"So  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  we  respect- 
fully petition  the  Congreaa  of  th*  United 
State*  to  get  out  its  blue  pencils  and  begin 
cutting  the  national  budget  forthwith.  Stop 
adopting  new  Government  activities.  Stop 
talking  about  imposing  more  tax  burdens  on 
us  and  begin  balancing  the  budget  the  other 
way— by  reducing  eapenaaa  Deflate  the  over- 
manned bareatxracta*.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission's report  shows  where  and  how  to 
sUrt.  We  promise  to  support  Congress  In  all 
efforts  to  peel  the  thick  fat  of  wasted  taxes 
off  the  flscal  hide  of  Washington.  D.  C." 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairmaa  McKzixAa.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Gamble.  

We  will  next  hear  from  Congreeaman 
Ralph  W.  Gwimn. 


aTATXMDCT  OF  BOK.  XALPB  W.  SWIXM.  A 

sentativz  in  coNcaxss  raoM  ths  stats  or 

NFW    TOKK 

General  statement 

Representative  Gwinn.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  we  appreciate 
your  Interrupting  at  this  point.  Most  any 
committee  could  have  been  Interrupted  in 
about  the  same  place,  I  take  it,  but  you  have 
granted  a  few  minutes  to  us  and  these  men 
who  have  been  designated  as  the  little  guys 
are  here  primarily  because  the  little  guys  pay 
moBt  of  the  taxes.  For  a  long  time  they  did 
not  know  it.  But  these  little  guys  have 
wakened  up,  and  spontaneously  they  have 
been  meeting  in  our  district  asking  us  to 
come  up  and  meet  them,  and  now  they  have 
come  to  Waahington. 

Wsnfs  to  show  tax  burden 

They  want  to  show  you  In  very  brief  state- 
ments, three  of  them,  how  this  tax  burden  Is 
making  it  Impossible  for  them  as  individuals 
to  function  and  how  it  is  impoosible  for  the 
self-governing  towns  and  county  where  they 
live  to  fxinction  in  their  municipal  and  self- 
governing  feattires. 

I  should  like  to  Introduce,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  McLaughlin,  who  for  some  time 
was  mayor  of  the  city  of  White  Plains  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y..  and  who  has  been 
an  active  citizen  there  for  many  yeara. 

Chairman    McKni-AS.  All    right,   Mr.   Mc- 
Laughlin. 
arATXMXNT  or  fbedebick  c.  u'LAtrcHUN,  rot- 

Msa  MATOB  or  wHrrx  flaihs,  wisTCHKSrxa 

COONTT.    K.    T. 

General  statement 

Mr.  McLaugkun.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
statement  perhaps  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  speech  which  I  will  ask  permission  to  file 
and  I  will  not  inflict  it  upon  you  at  thU  time. 
Chairman  McKbllax.  Tou  may  put  It  In  th* 
record  and  then  make  any  eommeat*  you 
wish. 

(The  formal  itataoMot  r*f*rT*d  to  U  as 
foUowt:) 

"Statamrnt  of  Fredartek  0.  MeLabtbltn.  of 
Whit*  Plains.  N.  Y..  before  th*  Benat*  Com- 
mittee on  Apf»roprtatloni  W*dn**day,  June 
33.  1949,  Waabinfton,  D.  0. 
"Mr.  Chairman  and  tnamb«ra  of  th*  eofn« 
mltta*.  ny  nam*  \n  rr*d*rl«tt  C  McLaughlin. 
I  km  on*  of  thrM  iitti*  fuyi  Mttt  h*f*  by  tba 
Oounrll  nf  Small  Busin***  and  Frof*s*tena 
of  W**tfih»*tcr  Oouhty. «  t .  to  giv*  y..\i  ftfH. 
hasB  iBfonMtlOB  ob  1m«  wa  (*a;  about  ilia 
arovtBf  aoiU  el  9m  Pidaral  Oovammabt, 
I  and  Bif  aottatfuia  r$»wnBt  akeui  NMO 
imall*ktMin*M  m*n  In  oBf  mubIt. 

"Mafaaiits  srtui**  tBd  BtWiMipaf  rtpaha 
akoui  what  hai  hippanai  mA  wnat  t*  ihrtat* 
anad  tn  Oongrraa  i*afa  tu  aotd  and  •ppr*b*n> 
•Iv*.  Am*rtcsn  industry,  which  at  this  hour 
■tands  between  western  ctvUtaatton  and 
chaos,  and  th*  American  wiy  of  lU*.  which 
is  our  pricsUss  heritag*.  are  threat*n*d  by 
the  ineOciency  and  wast*  of  a  mammoth 
bureaucracy  created  and  sustained  by  ths 
votes  of  elected  representatives  In  Congress 
who  talk  economy  and  vot*  for  the  unneces- 
sary spending  of  untold  billions  of  public 
funds.  We  are  not  misled  by  the  talk.  We 
are  watching  the  returns.  We  are  asking 
ourselves  if  it  la  poaalble  that  we  the  people 
have  created  a  Frankenstein  which  will  de- 
stroy our  freedom  and  stem  the  life  of  our 
Nation  at  Its  source. 

"The  American  way  of  life  as  we  know  It 
Is  Individual  freedom  expressing  itself  In 
collective  action  of  its  own  chooeing — not 
collective  action  handed  down  to  us  from 
Washington.  By  actual  count  there  are  more 
than  180  civic  and  fraternal  organizations  in 
my  home  town  of  45,000  people.  We  have  3 
One  hospitals  and  at  least  13  social  agendaa 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  peo- 
ple of  limited  means.  Our  hospitals  are  sua- 
talned  by  more  than  a  thousand  volunteer 


workers  and  contribirtora.  Our  YMCA  drive 
mustered  a  staff  of  100  volunteer  canvaaaar*. 
Not  one  of  our  local  welfare  agencies  haa 
been  able,  in  this  year  of  recession  and  bur- 
densome Federal  taxes,  to  raise  Its  operating 
budget.  Multiply  by  10,000  my  city  of  White 
Plains,  which  is  a  fair  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  community  level,  which  Is  today 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  spenders 
at  Washington. 

"When  the  sixteenth  amendment  was  de- 
bated In  the  Senate,  the  suggestion  that  a 
Federal  Income  tax  could  take  more  than  5 
percent  of  anyone's  income  was  stamped  as 
preposterous  by  Senator  Borah.  We  have 
c(Hne  a  long  way  since  that  day.  Under  the 
stress  of  a  major  depression  in  the  thirties 
we  took  a  txirnlng  down  a  side  road,  falsely 
labeled  "national  welfare."  that  has  ended 
in  a  road  block.  That  road  block  is  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns.  The  unlimited 
pwwer  to  tax  f(»-  the  necessary  purposes  of  a 
strong  National  Oovernment,  which  was 
lodged  in  Congress  by  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment, is  now  being  diverted  to  the  uses  of 
a  so-called  welfare  state.  Beyond  the  road 
block  is  the  abyss  of  statlsm  and  socialism. 

"We  have  followed  England,  which  was  a 
pauper -ridden  cotmtry  even  in  prosperous 
times,  in  trying  to  spend  our  way  out  of  de- 
pression. We  are  now  following  England, 
which  never  had  the  free  economy  which  is 
the  colossal  strength  of  America,  down  the 
road  to  socialism  which  ends  in  national 
bankruptcy.  And  this  at  a  time  when,  as 
John  Ounther  says,  much  of  the  future  of 
mankind  hangs  upon  the  ability  of  America 
to  avoid  a  major  depression. 

"There  are  voices  crying  In  the  wUdemaas  of 
national  polltlca  today.  A  mightychorus  Is  In 
the  making.  Tbey  ar*  th?  voices  of  men  and 
women  at  the  community  level  where  home 
and  family  and  the  job  that  support*  them 
ar*  th*  viul  lnt*r**u.  Th*y  ar*  th*  voloaa 
of  tho**  who  lov*  America  at  Its  beat,  aa  tbey 
fUid  tt  tn  th*  fn*ndly  lif*  of  th*  bom*  town. 
Th*y  ar*  saying  to  you  In  thla  hour  of  p*rll : 

"  'L*t  America  stand  today  as  the  arsenal  ot 
th*  spu-lt  as  well  as  of  th*  weapons  of  free* 
dom,  Let  her  stand  foursquare  for  Individual 
(rsedooi  aad  a  free  aaonomy.  Let  Daaio 
orate  abd  Mapubtiaana  In  thli  Oeiicra$$  rlia 
abov*  tba  plana  of  partisan  polltia*  abd  %mtk 
albowf  In  alltnlnating  th«  wa*!*,  iniaglgBiy, 
aad  u«#t*M  Dpphdng  that  Is  Mipptflf  tba 
$lftn|th  of  thu  vr$at  Nation  in  tUb$  of  arlaia. 
Than,  witB  Mm  MBiy  waapsBi  oC  BMMMirM 
iMtftfffii  tiiliailgfy.  and  tinow«iw«  ib  ■*•• 
iVfMdB,  wmm  dBly  $  fr**  iidBdiBi' 
iTBdtMt,  m  muk  BdNB  idr«ifi«  is 

IM  HBflBI  ifcblllBp  df  UM  prtHBI 

Mr,  IMtAVWiw,  Tni  I  am  |u$t  SB  did 


»m 


Chairman  MdUu^aa,  Tou  ara  not  tha  Mdi 

on* 

Mr  McLAt^eNUir.  I  know,  sir.  I  bav*  lltad 
for  40  years  tn  thts  community  of  Wblta 
Flalns,  which  is  a  growing  city  of  $5,000  peo- 
ple. It  happens  to  b*  the  fastaat-growinf 
ratail  shopping  center  in  th*  United  Stat«a. 

I  have  been  'den tilled  for  many  years  with 
community  activities  and  have  given  of  my 
spare  time  to  community  efforts.  I  served 
for  16  years  as  couruel  of  my  city,  for  three 
terms  as  mayor,  and  I  served  for  two  term* 
as  president  of  the  New  York  State  confer- 
ence of  mayors  and  city  officials  comprising 
all  the  cities  and  first-class  villages  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Apprehension  over  Federal  spending 
We  are  here  because  we  are  very  ai^re- 
hensive.  We  feel  that  American  indU8t'.-y 
which  at  this  hour  stands  between  western 
civilization  and  chaos,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  which  is  our  priceless  heritage 
as  Americans,  are  both  threatened  by  the 
ine£Rciency  and  waste  of  a  manunoth  bu- 
reaucracy which  has  been  created  and  sus- 
tained   by    our    legislative    representaUves. 
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BciBC  al  vbom  are  talking  •conoray  azxl  vot- 
lUy  for  unnectwry  ap«ndlDf  at 
el  public  funda. 
We  arc  aaklnf  oiinelTM  If  It  U  poaalbto 
that  ««.  the  people,  have  created  In  this 
bureaucracy  a  rrankensteln  that  will  de- 
stroy our  fTMdoai  and  ■Mm  the  life  of  our 
Nation  at  Ni  aoorea.  Mow.  the  American 
way  or  life,  as  W  mdentand  It.  U  vary 
different  from  totXM  of  the  thlnga  that  wa 
bear  In  Washtn«rton  The  American  way  of 
tU:  aa  w«  find  it.  U  Indtrldua)  freedom  that 
■  M'l— "■  Itaelf  In  coUactlv*  action  of  lu  own 
ehooatDK.  It  la  voluntary  eoUactlTe  action 
and  not  coUactlve  aettoo  liininairt  upon  It 
fram  Waahlngton. 

I  abould  Jiat  like  to  mention  very  briefly. 
baoMaa  I  will  be  short.  Ur.  Chairman,  what 
la  happanlnc  In  my  local  community  in 
raapaet  to  aoclal  walfara.  We  have  two  fine 
boapltala.  We  have  at  least  12  splendid 
■oetel  afcncies.  All  at  them  are  supportad 
fef  tb»  vohintary  contributions  of  pecv^*  ot 
L  Our  boai^taas  have  mora 
1. 000  voluntary  workers  and  rontnbu- 
Our  TMCA  drive  recently,  of  which  I 
waa  chairman  this  year,  mustered  a  staff  of 
190  voivntcer  canvaaaara.  In  thla  year  of 
and  of  burtfanaome  rMleral  tazea, 
ct  ear  aoclal  ac«nclea  can  ralaa  Its 


That  la  tba  altuattan  In  whk:h  White 
finds  ItaalX.  and  Whlta  PUtna  U  a  t] 

city,  a  fair  croaa  section  of  the 
Uf«.  We  hM*  aU  types.  Multiply 
White  PUlna  by  lOJOt,  and  you  have  Aoiar- 
tea  M  a  traditional  tlai 
welfare  state,  but  on  th* 
Thla  that  to  •aantaf  to  «•  o«t  of  Waahlng- 
taa  tbreatana  to  aatfoy  ttist  thing  whleh. 
to  my  mlDd.  to  prtoaieaa. 

Now.  aa  to  our  local  government,  we  are 
here  aaklng  for  economy.  Are  we  practicing 
It?  I  do  mA  believe  there  ha*  bean  any 
greatar  ptt^aaa  in  American  Ufa  tban  the 
pMpaaa  In  aAclcnt  local  self-government 
to  ABMrtoa  during  the  last  90  years,  and 
I  igtaak  from  a  very  Intlmata  acquaint- 
ance with  the  !acu.  In  my  own  city  in  the 
last  0  yaara  wa  have  reduced  our  bonded  In- 
dabtednasa  b;  40  percent  and  we  are  oo  a 
aaU-payln^i  baals;  wa  are  not  borroirtnc 
aanay.  Wa  are  on  a  pay-a»-you-fo  baala. 
and  «•  ara  doing  that  through  rigorous 
awwMimy  and  eAdant  administration. 

Tba  auna  thing  Is  true  (rf  my  splendid 
county  at  Waat chaster.  They  have  reduoad 
thalr  bonded  Indebtednaaa  In  the  laat  6  years 
tram  aomethlng  w«u  over  9100.000.000  dofwn 
to  966.000.000.  Wa  practice  economy.  We 
praettoa  what  we  are  preachlnf  here  today. 

Local  aalf-govammant.  aa  Cooley  said.  Is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  free  Institutions,  and 
I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  people  at  the 
graaa-nxAa  level  and  to  call  upon  our  elected 
repreaenutlrea  In  Waahlngton  to  realize  the 
nature  of  the  crisis,  the  world  crlals.  that  we 
arc  facing. 

As  a  recent  noted  writer  said,  he  agraea 
with  Ruaala  on  one  point  and  that  la  that 
much  of  the  fattire  of  mankind  at  this  mo- 
ment dependa  upon  the  ability  at  America  to 
avoid  anotlMr  major  depreeston. 

There  are  votoea  aoundlng  in  the  wilder- 
neae  at  naMonal  polltlea  today,  and  they  are 
tke  voieaa  ct  the  people  at  the  community 
level  wbare  home  and  family  and  the  job 
that  supporta  them  are  the  vital  laaoaa. 
Tbey  know  America  and  love  America  at  tta 
beet  In  the  friendly  life  of  the  home  town, 
and  In  their  bahaU.  Mr.  ChaUrmHu  i  make 
to  you  thla  appeal. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  McKzllai.  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
^RMdd  fOU  mind  givlnc  tia  the  particular 
appropilatlooa  which  Ooogreas  is  making 
which  you  think  It  ovght  not  to  make? 

Mr.  McLatMHUM.  No.  sir  I  cannot.  May  I 
answer  that  tn  a  roundabout  way? 

Chairman  McKau-Aa  Tou  may  an<iwer  n 
to  any  way  you  wlah. 


Mr.  UtLAxmmuM.  In  my  dty  of  White 
Plains    we    have    eltlaena'    committees    who 

check  up  on  our  annual  budget.  We  have 
subcommltteea  that  visit  the  heads  of  each 
of  the  depaxtmenu  of  our  city  and  go  over 
with  them  their  proposed  appropriations, 
but  we  never  attempt  to  tell  them  bow  to  do 
a  thing.     We  tell  them  what  «e  want. 

Oenre  for  atrtet  eeonomif 
We  are  here  to  tell  our  repreaentatlvce  In 
Congraaa  what  we  want.  What  we  want  Is 
economy  of  the  strlcteat  kind,  to  cut  out 
evn7  unneeeaaary  expendlttire  in  this  hour 
of  crisis,  atKl  to  get  away  from  the  Idea  of 
America  as  a  national  welfare  sUte:  that  la. 
the  way  of  spending,  trying  to  spend  mir- 
seivee  out  of  a  depression,  and  It  will  not 
work. 

The  strength  at  the  Nation  to  Ita  resources 
and  our  social  welfare  emanates  from  the 
community  such  aa  I  have  described,  and  we 
do  not  need  these  enormoua  eipcndltures 
running  Into  billions  and  billions  over  a  pe- 
riod as  long  aa  50  years,  mortgaging  the  life 
of  thto  NaUon. 

We  cannot   tell  Congreaa  how  to  do  this 
thing.    Tour  committee  has  been  sitting  here, 
aa  I  take  It.  for  months  trying  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  solution.    We  cannot  give  you 
the  answer,  but  we  can  tell  you  what  we 
want.    That  la  the  best  answer  I  can  give  to 
your  question.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  McK«u.a«.  All  rleht 
Mr.  GwiNN.  whu  Is  the  next  witness? 
Rcpreaentatlve  Owtmm.  I  might  make  the 
ehatrmaa  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
he  has  any  suspicion  about  where  we  might 
begin? 

Chairman  Mr Kbt  i.sa.  I  will  ask  that 
queatlon. 

Repreaentative  Gwtnm.  How  about  public 
housuog.  Pederal  aid  to  education? 

Mr.  McLAuewtiw.  I  am  atainat  all  at  this 
time.  I  am  for  the  kind  of  economy  that  cuts 
to  the  bone  in  recognition  of  the  fact  ttiat 
we  are  lacinc  the  greatest  enato  in  our 
history. 

Chairman  MoKatxaa.  Take  your  own 
coiuity,  your  city,  do  you  think  any  public 
housing  should  be  built  now? 

Mr  McLauchun.  No.  sir.  I  can  Ull  you 
right  now  last  Monday  nlgbt  since  I  got  here 
In  Washington  we  had  a  public  hearing  on  a 
propoaal  to  butld  housing  for  aoo  families  by 
a  private  builder  who  will  give  bousing  for 
800  families  right  In  the  heart  of  our  city. 
That  waa  before  our  council  Monday  night. 
That  Is  happening  all  over  the  country. 
AU  we  need  to  do  is  to  give  the  building  a 
chance,  give  our  free  ecoiuuny  a  chance  to 
strengthen  this  giant  of  American  IndUatry 
which  la  our  unique  poeseaslon. 

We  are  the  only  Watlon  In  the  world  that 
ever  had  a  free  economy.  Kngland  never 
had  It.  We  never  had  the  pauperism  of 
Kngland  In  America.  Our  problems  are  not 
Cngllsh  problems.  We  do  not  want  to  copy 
England.  We  want  to  stand  on  our  own  two 
feet  In  the  nUghty  strength  of  our  priceless 
heritage  as  freemen  and  rely  upon  our  power 
and  strength  under  a  free  economy. 

Chairman  MrKriii  •■    Tou  do  not  want  to 
copy  Kngland? 
Mr.  McIutuojiLiM.  No,  air;  we  do  not. 
Clialrman  McKkixas.  All  right.  Congreaa- 
men.  who  la  the  next? 

Rsprsaar  tatlve  Ownrw.  I  have  attempted 
to  ask  Mr.  McLaughlin  If,  while  he  haa  been 
to  Waahlngton.  he  haa  found  any  money 
4town  here  that  did  not  ftrst  come  from 
White  nata*  or  aosne  other  place. 
Mr.  MdLavmmJoi.  I  have  not. 
Repnaatototlve  OwtMir.  Tou  did  not  find 
any  oM  aeek  anywhere  or  old  tin  can  con- 
taining aoma  of  that  aaoney? 

Mr  McLanimir.  The  Pa0aral  Oceemmeiit 
to   taking   M   OMC  of  the  people  of  White 
Plains  fnr  e^-^ry  dollar  we  have  to  pay  In  ti 
for  our  humae  right  new. 


Repreaentative  Gwiwn  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  introduce  next  a  typical  Main 
Street  merchant.  A.  R.  Trapp.  of  Kaatehestor. 
N.  T..  an  optician. 

Chairman  McKcluui.  All  right.  Mr.  Trapp. 

or   A.   a.    r«APT.   opticiaw,   kast- 

W.    T.,    amESrKTTWG    THl   cotTwcn. 

atmiNcss   AJts    paorcaaioics   or 

1  COTTHTT,  II .  T. 

General  statement 

Mr.  TaAPP.  Mr.  Cnalrnutn  and  mcmbera  of 
the  committee,  «e,  the  small- businesa  and 
profeaslonal  men  and  women  of  Weatcheater 
County,  N.  T.,  whuleneartedly  urge  the  preae- 
Ing  necessity  of  eliminating  President  Tru- 
man's tax-lncreaae  propoaal  from  the  agenda 
of  the  preaant  aesaton  of  Congress.  However, 
Congreaa.  too,  must  cut  out  excesalve  spend- 
ing for  otherwise  the  diaparlty  between  Fed- 
eral^ revenues  and  expenditures  will  inevita- 
bly produce  a  deflclt  and  Increase  the  already 
burdensome  public  debt. 

An  increaM  uf  Federal  taxea  now.  for  what- 
ever reaaon.  would  seriously  dtorupt  and  im- 
pair the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  the 
country,  and  would  thus  reduce  the  proeper- 
ity  of  the  people. 

We  feel  that  Congress  has  the  good  sense 
to  sec  this.  The  honesty  to  acknowledge  It 
to  snrely  to  Ita  credit,  however  reluctantly 
the  preacnt  admtntotratlon  may  acquiesce. 

If  the  premnt  legtoie  goea  right  on  propos- 
ing excesalve  expenditures  and  Congreaa 
goea  right  on  approving  them,  at  course  the 
country  Is  going  to  run  more  and  more  into 
ruinous  debt,  which  is  just  as  bad  as  ruinoua 
taxation. 

Congraas  and  the  American  people  have 
just  been  given  some  startling  facts  by  Sen- 
ator Btu).  of  Vlrjrm.a.  about  exeeaslve  Fed- 
eral spending.  Be  dted  that  the  recent  war 
waa  always  used  aa  the  ;ustmcatloD  for  the 
swollen  clTlllan  pay  rolls  at  the  PMeral  Gov- 
ernment. The  war  emerganey  baa  been  ever 
for  5  years,  and  yet  over  the  last  15  mcntha 
thrf  administration  has  Increased  the  Pederal 
pay  roUa  by  IMMl  peraooa. 

The  armed  aarrlcea  are  employing  three 
times  as  nuiny  civilians  for  every  man  In  uni- 
form aa  they  did  at  the  peak  of  the  war 
years.  The  Prcaldenf?  budget  aaks  still  more 
pay  rollers  far  next  year 

Congress  haa  already  been  told  that  SOO,- 
000  at  these  employeea  could  be  taken  off  the 
hack  of  the  American  taxpayer  without  Im- 
pairment of  a  alngle  esaential  Oovernment 
function.  Thto  would  leave  the  total  of  171 
percent  mere  than  the  prewar  peak. 

CongrsM  at  late  haa  ahown  some  conatdar-^ 
atioa  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  la 
rejecting  some  of  the  l»resldenfs  tax-ln- 
creaae propoaala.  U  it  docs  not  ahow.  how- 
ever, the  same  intelligent  and  patriotic  con- 
aideratloo  by  rejecting  the  President's  exces- 
alve spending  proposals,  prosperity  of  the 
country  will  not  be  improved  but  wai  con- 
tinue to  decline  and  »m  soun  be  destrovcd 
altogether. 

Th*  substance  of  all  thto  experience  with 
exceaalve  spending  and  uxailou  and  debt  to 
that  U  Congreaa  refuaea  to  put  a  reasonable 
restraint  upon  Pederal  expenditure,  li  cannot 
vote  taxea  high  enotigh  to  prevent  deficits. 

The  American  people  raust  learn  one  all- 
important  thing  from  this  experience  If  they 
are  to  profit  by  It— and  that  U  that  if  they 
are  ever  to  Induce  our  repreeentatlvca  of  the 
people  to  practice  economv  they  must  tn«^^ 
economy  politically  proHtable. 

In  abort  make  tax  and  spending  and  debe 
reduction  the  sure  way  for  our  repreaenta- 
tlvto  cf  the  people  to  get  v«tea,  and  they  wlU 
perform  thto  vttal  service  in  the  essential 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  people  la 
very  short  order. 

l*t  ni«  take  thto  occaaloa  to  thank  the 
eeaammto  for  Ka  courtesy  in  hearing  our 
plea. 

Chairman  MrlCtTsa.  Do  you  desire  to  aak 
any  questlous? 
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Representative  Ownnr.  Thank  you.  I  do 
not  think  I  will. 

Chairman  MrKn.i.Ai  Who  to  the  next  wit- 
ness? 

Representative  Ownoi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  Introduce  Mr.  I.  D.  Taubeneck 
of  Bronxvllle,  N.  Y.,  a  teacher  of  American 
Constitutional  Government  who  tells  me  it 
is  a  required  course  In  his  school  system,  and 
he  teaches  the  Constitution. 

Chairman  McKsLUUt.  All  right.  Mr.  Taube- 
neck. 

STATEMEKT  OF  ICNATnJS  O.  TAUBEIf«CK,  HKAO  OF 
THE  HISTOXT  DEPABTMX:rr  OF  BBOXXVnjJt  (S. 
T)  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ON  BEHALF  OF  TH«  COtTHCIL 
or      SMALL      rXreiNTSS      AND      PBOFESSIONS      OF 

msrcntsTOL  countt,  n.  t. 

C^nerol  statement 
Mr.  Taubcmbck.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cotnmittee.  I  am  one  of  the  group 
Of  three  little  guys  delegated  by  the  Council 
of  Small  Biisiness  and  Professions  of  West- 
efaester  County,  N.  Y..  to  exercise  our  "right 
of  petition"  to  you  as  our  representative  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  your  distinguished 
committee  yesterday  in  this  room  we  heard 
the  word  "concern"  both  from  this  table  and 
from  your  diatingulfihed  members  of  the 
committee.  We  three  little  guys  represent 
professional  business  men  snd  women  who, 
too,  are  concerned.  We  come  to  you  becauee 
we  are  concerned.  We  eame  to  alert  you  to 
our  problems  as  dtlaena  and  business  and 
profeaslonal  men  so  that  you  may  have  first 
hand  the  facU  with  which  to  approach  them 
Intelligently.  We  come  to  strengthen  the 
hand  cf  these  of  you  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congreaa  who  are  concerned  with  the  mount- 
ing coat  of  our  Pederal  Government,  for. 
after  all.  It  to  we  little  guys,  we  consumers, 
who  ultimately  pay  all  of  the  taxes. 

We,  representing  25,000  smsdl  business  and 
profeaslonal  men  and  women  of  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y.,  are  worried  about  it,  too.  We 
think  that  you  would  ilie  to  know  that  lota 
of  us  small  fellows,  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick  maker  In  our  county  of  West- 
chester and  elsewhere,  are  becoming  more 
and  mcH-e  alarmed  about  the  increasing  rate 
at  which  our  Federal  Government  Is  spend- 
ing our  money.  We  have  heard  that  almost 
all  who  come  before  you  do  so  with  hat  in 
hand  and  tin  cup  held  out. 

But  we  are  coming  before  you  respectfully 
to  request  you  to  discontinue  all  new  pro- 
poaals  for  Pederal  services  which  mean  more 
Federal  spending,  at  least  until  further  ex- 
amination. 

Favors  Hoover  Commission  report 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  follow- 
ing closely  the  progresa  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations  which  Mr.  Hoover 
said  can  save  $3,000,000,000.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  might  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
which,  I  am  informed,  is  concerned  about 
the  $3,000,000,000  deceit  thla  year.  Perhaps 
this  $3,C00.0C0.0O0  saving  recommended  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  would  help  us  meet 
that  deflclt.  without  curtailing  services  and 
efllclency,  through  proper  reorganization  of 
cur  Government. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  rceources  de- 
veloped by  good  American  thrift  not  con- 
tinue to  be  wasted  by  extravagance  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

We  wonder  when  we  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  hear  over  the  radio  that  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  In  these  short  6  months  has 
Introduced  10,000  bills.  These  include  two 
deflclencj  bills.  And  we  understand  there 
will  be  an  estimated  $3,000,000,000  deflclt  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

F«4«ral  tax  dollar 

Are  we  reaching  such  a  stage  In  otir  ex- 
travagance and  taxing  as  to  ftilflll  John  Mar- 
ahall's  dictum  that  the  "power  to  tax  to  the 
power  to  dmtroy"?  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  our  Federal  Oovernment  if  we  dry 


up  the  sources  of  our  revenue?  Hew  will  our 
local  representattvea  at  the  grass  roots  find 
the  money  for  local  government  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  demands  and  takes  such  a 
dispropcxtlonate  share  of  the  tax  dollar  to 
support  a  growing  bureaucracy  that  in  spots 
at  least  Ls  Inefficient  and  wasteful  and  follows 
woozy  economics? 

Where  will  we  little  guys  find  ftmds  tea 
our  voluntary  neighborhood  welfare  organi- 
zations? They  are  already  falling  below 
their  minimum  quotas.  Where  will  we  find 
funds  for  our  spiritual  organizations?  And 
where  will  we  find  funds  to  maintain  our 
education  on  a  State  and  local  level  with  lo- 
cal control,  that  fountalnhead  of  all  free 
people? 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  remote 
control  of  Pederal  Government  with  its  oc- 
topuslike tentacles  reaching  out  Into  the  live 
kernels  of  our  Republic,  the  communities  in 
which  we  live,  is  threatening  to  destroy  not 
only  our  Pederal  principle  but  the  self-de- 
termination by  the  people  of  their  own  des- 
tinies, that  foundation  upon  which  that 
Federal  principle  is  based. 

We  beseech  you.  our  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, to  help  us  save  not  merely  o\ir  resources 
but  the  roots  of  cur  Republic. 

Sir.  we  three  little  guys  thank  you  lor 
hearing  our  petition.  We  implore  ]rou  to 
grant  it. 

Chairman  McKzllab.  Do  you  have  any 
questions.  Senator? 

Senator  KiLcoas.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
two  or  three  questions,  if  you  please. 
Chairman  McKella«.  Certainly. 
Senator  KiLcoar.  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  your  statement  there  about  taxation. 
I  believe  that  you  are  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  In  New  York? 

Mr.  TAtTBEXFca.  No,  sin  I  am  a  mere 
teacher. 

Senator  KiLcoaz.  You  are  aware,  are  you 
not,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Income  that 
supports  your  schools  In  New  York  comes 
out  of  the  exploited  States  such  as  the  State 
I  represent,  and  that  the  only  way  we  can 
hope  to  equalize  Income  and  get  enough  to 
support  the  States  Is  to  give  Federal  aid  to 
them?     Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Taubeneck.  I  think  that  Is  question- 
able. Senator. 

Senator  Kn.coai.  You  have  no  manufac- 
tiu-ing  In  New  York  City  except  small  plants, 
do  you?  From  where  does  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  that  supports  the  bknk- 
Ing  houses  on  Wall  Street  come?  <* 

Mr.  TAtTBXifzcK.  I  think  the  assumption 
of  the  correction  is  wrong.  You  should  get 
at  the  problem  of  exploitation  rather  than 
draining  away  the  resources  of  our  Ameri- 
can communities  where  the  public  tax- 
payers live.  You  are  trrlng  to  cure  an  e'^ 
with  another  evil. 

Taxing  pover  of  States 
Senator   Kilcohk.  I   know,   but   you   mtist 
realize  that  sometimes  the  only  way  we  can 
hope  to  get  It  back  and  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  over-al!  taxing  power. 

Now.  I  am  as  strong  a  believer  In  economy 
as  you  are.  and  I  wotild  like  to  get  back  to 
the  local  level.  I  think  It  Is  the  most  eco- 
nomical way. 

Mr.  TAtrBENicK.  And  you  are  with  us  on 
that. 

Senator  Kn.Goar.  But  how  can  we  do  It 
with  a  set  of  laTs  where  we  cannot  pursue 
the  Income  across  the  State  border? 

Mr.  TAUHinacK.  Senator,  you  representa- 
tives are  responsible  for  our  set  of  laws. 

Senator  KiLcoax.  No;  it  to  your  State  con- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Taubenxck.  Then  it  to  our  lawmakers 
at  home. 

Senator  Kn,coai.  Certainly,  we  could  not 
tax  a  citizen  of  New  York  City  down  In  West 
Virginia,  although  all  his  Income  may  come 
from  West  Virginia.  He  makes  the  head- 
quartera  of  hto  company  in  De'aware  or  New 


York  City,  and  the  dividends  of  hto  company 
are  paid  up  there  and  they  are  not  taxable 
in  WMt  Virginia. 

Mr.  TAtrsEifxcK.  How  about  the  pay  roUs  in 
West  Virginia? 

Senator  Knxoxx.  If  you  want  to  try  to  sub- 
sist CHI  pay-roll  income,  and  that  to  what  we 
do  in  West  Virginia,  you  ^111  find  It  to  pretty 
p>oor  pickings. 

Do  you  know  the  per  capita  cost  for  a 
schoolroom  unit  In  the  State  of  New  York? 
I  mean  for  a  schoolroom  unit  for  every  23 
puplto  In  the  elemen^ziry  schools.  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  able  to  spend  for  such  a 
vmlt  In  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Taxtkoteck.  Which  Is  local  State  con- 
trol.   Our  education  is  under  our  State  ccai- 
trol.    You  would  not  destroy  our  State  sys- 
tem of  education? 
Senator  KiLCoax.  No. 

You  are  able  to  spend  $6,000  per  unit  up 
there. 

Representative  Gwimn  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  think  your  figures  are  entirely  ex- 
aggerated. 

Senator  Kn^ecac.  All  I  am  going  by  are  the 
figures  prepared  by  Columbia  University. 

Representative  Gwxnm .  They  are  sure  to  be 
exaggerated.  Senator. 

Senator  Kn.G0uc.  No;  they  are  not.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  by 
the  National  Education  AssocUtion  of  all 
States. 

Representative  Gwotk.  That  $8.C00  ap- 
pliea  to  a  very  small  percent  of  a  few  in  sub- 
urban areas,  not  the  State  -generally. 

Senator  Kiloosz.  Those  were  the  figures  S 
years  ago.  That  to  In  comparison  with  other 
States  which  can  spend  only  $60"  for  the 
same  thing. 

Representative  Ovmrs.  They  might  get  a 
better  education  at  that. 

Manufacturirm  in  New  York 
Mr.  McLauchlik.  Senator.  I  am  a  bit 
astounded  at  the  pictiire  you  try  to  give  here 
of  New  York  State.  I  waa  under  the  im- 
pression that  New  York  State  was  the  largest 
manufacturing  State  in  the  United  States. 
Senator  KiLcoax.  I  said  New  York  City. 
There  are  no  large  plants  In  New  York  City, 
fen'  instance. 

Mr.  McLAUCHLnf.  There  are  thousands  of 
them. 

Senator  KnxwBX.  ThouaandB  of  large  planU 
In  New  York  City? 

Mr.  McLatjchuk.  Not  great  bA%  units. 
Those  are  outside  of  New  York  City,  but  New 
York  State  is  a  mantifacturing  State.  West 
Virginia  produces  a  raw  product — coal. 

Senator  Kn-coax.  Would  you  say  that  glam 
Is  a  raw  product? 

Mr.  McLatrcHLur.  No:  I  would  not. 
Senator  KiLooax-  Would  you  say  that  pot- 
tery to  a  raw  product? 

Mr.  McLauchlih.  No.  I  do  not  deny  that 
West  Virginia  produces  mantifactures  on  a 
large  scale.  I  believe  Pittsburgh  to  the  giam 
center.  If  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Senator  Kiloobz.  I  take  issue  with  you. 
You  would  not  say  that  chemicato  are  a 
raw  product:  would  you? 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  No. 

Senator  Kn-coxx.  Or  metallurgical  work. 
But  It  to  all  foreign-owned.  That  to  the 
point  I  am  getting  at:  It  to  owned  by  corpora- 
tions whose  headquarters  are  In  New  York, 
Phiiadelphia,  or  Boston,  and  from  which 
office  the  dividends  are  dtobursed.  There- 
lore,  It  to  Impossible  for  these  States  to  tax 
them,  to  get  any  revenue  back,  other  than 
the  real  property  tax  on  their  actual  physical 
investment. 

Mr.  McLaitghlin.  Well,  of  course.  It  to  the 
property  of  the  people  who  own  It. 
Senator  Kilgobx.  Certainly. 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  know  why  West 
Virginia  should  tax  the  people  of  New  Tw-k 
for  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  know  where  that 
would  lead  us. 
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8»o*Uir  Kn<n««  That  la  tte  potnt  I  am 
pHMat  at:  Tbat  Uiat  umoom  tfruu  out  ao 
tiMt  th«  8tau  becomes  what  alskt  b«  eaUed 
a  auu  liTing  «•  va^aa  d  workian.  wharaai 

Torli  llvaa  on  capital  InvaatOMat.  tba 
trom  capital  invaatmaat. 

Mr.  MCLadbmum.  It  laami  to  ma.  Saaator 
Kligora.  that  yoxu  aucgaation  cairlad  to  Ita 
logical  conclualou  would  break-<k}wo  our 
wbola  Padaral  ■y«t«m  of  OuTaramcDt. 

Sanator  KnormM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  UcLavohum.  Acd  mcfgt  It  Into  a  na- 
tional maaa. 

Sanator  Xilaobs.  All  right,  but  that  la  tha 
raaaon  for  pan  of  thaaa  Federal  taxea:  That 
«a  must  help  these  other  Statea  In  some 
way 

Mr.  McLauchi.in  I  purpoaaly  avoided  try- 
ing to  tall  the  members  of  this  committee 
••  to  Juat  what  they  should  do  In  the  mst- 
t«r  of  taxaa.  All  I  am  aaymg  U  that  st  this 
time  tb«y  should  cut  taxaa  to  the  bone,  cut- 
ting out  everything  that  Is  unnaceasary.  I 
do  not  say.  for  Instance,  that  a  proper  show- 
ing mlflit  not  be  made  for  Faderal  asatstanee 
to  a  State  that  needs  it.  that  Is  in  dtatraaa 
and  naads  help.  I  am  not  Maunlttlng  my- 
ae.f  on  that  deOnlu  propoattlon. 

Enao—    I  am  Jumt  exptalnlnii  that 

of  thaaa  taxaa  on  which  complaint  Is 

must  ba  levtad  to  raise  the  educational 

rag*  standarda  and  things  o<  that  kind. 

Mr.  McLi^noMuii  At  tlila  hour,  lanalia 
Kn,ooaa.  u  it  not  a  question  of  putting  first 
tlHags  ttrst.  and  are  «a  not  tadng  here  a 
crlals  that  bMs  ua  aaarctaa  the  moat  extreme 
cauUon  St  thla  bour  and  not  to  appropriate 
one  dollar  of  public  funds  that  Is  not  ahao- 
lut«ly  naeaaaary?  Thai  is  what  we  are  hare 
to  aak. 

Senator  Kilcorz.  We  cannot  cut  off  the  In- 
taraat  oo  bonded  indebtedneaa;  can  we? 

Mr   McLavqhiin.  No. 

Senator  KiLcoax.  We  cannot  break -down 
natloitsl  defense;  can  wef 

Mr.  UcLavgbum.  Oartainly  we  cannot.  I 
do  act  want  to  be  vindantood  aa  being  op- 
posed to  tha  necaaaary   taxaa  for  a   strong 


Kaooob.  We  have  to  take  care  of 
tflsablad  veterana:  do  we  not? 
Mr    McLAOOMLiat.  Tea:  we  do.  but  we  can 
judgment  there.      There  la  a  wide  dls- 
cnmtaatloa  tbara. 

Senator  KtLG<.iax.  I  forget  the  fltrures  pro- 
band raeantly.  but  we  have  to  make  all  the 
cutting  la  36  pareant  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  MctAoaauw.  I  think  that  Is  true. 
about  16  percent.  That  la  Senator  Roacrr- 
•oar's  figure. 

Sanator  Kw^tot.  So  that  la  the  only  aec- 
tAoB  wtaara  ww  oaa  cut. 

Mr.  McLsooKUif.  Thst  Is  true. 
Senator  Uruofmu.  That  is  the  sector  that 
aClaeta  tha   Individual   dtlaans   moat;    la  It 
not? 

Mr.  McLsooKLtK.  Tea.  sir. 
I   might  say  this:   That  Senator  Bobibt- 
r  a  artlda  In  the  Reader's  Digest  for  May 
pretty  nearly  my  views  of  the  gen- 
eral poUof  that  afcould  be  pursued,  and  of 
lan^ar  wbteh  la  conXronuug  this  Con- 
at  thla  hour.     I  think  he  haa  expreaaed 
It  far  batter  than  I  ciin. 

I  .Mr.  TaoHiracx.  Would  you  and  your  dls- 
MagUlMMd  committee  consider  that  there  u 
a  Uno  tlMt  xtaMld  be  drawn  In  removing  the 

thoir  local  affalraf  Would  yotir  committee 
atroe  lo  thatt 

Saaator  rn— ■  I  tlUnk  the  eommlttaa 
baa  kaaai  ttyuag  to  hew  to  that  line  aa  cioaaly 
as  n  can.  Thai  is  one  reason  why  apprc^ 
prtatton  bttia  iMva  baaa  vary  9kom  aoaOi^ 
out  I  want  you  to  fat  Umt  pMtwa  tlMt  la 
faced  by  tha  Oo^paaa. 

Mr.  Ta— iiaw.  We  appraakUa  tliat. 

Senator  Kiuxiaa.  Wovld  you  alao  belteee  It 
U  1  toM  you  UMU  there  Is  not  a  Msmhar  9i 
the  United  Stataa  Coi^rcea   that  Ouaa  M«6 


itantly  pick  up  hia  morning  mall  aiul  re- 
ceive a  demand  In  a  letter  for  a  new  airport 
for  a  certain  oonmunlty  and  have  the  owner 
at  tba  paper  wtto  tm  aditorlal  that  day  de- 
manding tbat  appauprlattona  be  cut?  The 
aama  editor  wrote  tbe  lactar  and  the  edlto- 
ital.    Tbat  la  a  common  occurrence. 

Ut  McXAUGKLnt.  We  are  for  Uie  editorial. 
Mr.  Senator. 

Senattx'  Knon— .  0  It  would  affect  your 
own  local  airport  op  there? 

Mr  McLacohum.  We  wUl  take  the  edito- 
rial. 

Mr.  TAiTSxmcx.  In  the  State  of  Oonnaetl- 
eut  aome  men  are  working  3  days  a  waak. 
3  or  3  days  a  week.  Pamlllaa  are  now  con- 
cerned and  harassed  when  the  tax  bills  oome 
In.  and.  of  courae.  it  Is  the  consumer  ulti- 
mately who  pays  the  taxes.  reg.a-dless  of 
where  you  tap  It. 

Senator  riiaoaa  I  am  glad  somebody  ree- 
ognlaaa  that  fact. 

Mr.  TAtrsofBCK.  There  are  a  lot  of  ua  con- 
sumers all  over  the  United  States  of  America, 
146.000.000  of  oa.  and  we  repreaent  one  Unie 
section  of  It.  We  are  concamad  growlngty 
ovar— nobody  knows  what  to  call  it.  Our 
praaant  OonncU  of  Economic  Advisers  is  di- 
vided on  It  as  to  what  to  call  what  we  are 
going  through,  but  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  concerned  about  our  economic 
poeltlon  today  In  the  world  with  the  danger 
ut  Kngland  devaluing  her  currency  eoon  and 
Its  effect  upon  our  economy. 

Chairman  McKexxax.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther questions,  gentlemen?  If  not.  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Bepresentatlve  Owtsnt.  Tbank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  courteay. 


FoQadatioa  Stoacs  of  liberty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  icwA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Mondat.  October  17.  1949 

Ut.    HOEVEN.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Ouy  George  Oabrlelaon  at  Sioux  Rapids. 
Iowa,  on  September  21,  1949.  during  the 
celebration  of  "Ouy  Gabrlelson  Day"  ar- 
ranged by  the  citizens  of  his  native  com- 
munity. In  my  congressional  district,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Oabrlel.son's  election  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee : 

I  stand  before  you,  my  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  with  heart  filled  with  graUtude 
thst  you  have  remeraebered  me  down  the 
years  and  that  you  have  set  aside  this  day 
to  welcome  me  back  to  this  town  ^hlch  llvee 
so  richly  In  my  memories. 

I  do  not  return  to  you  as  the  home-town 
boy  who  had  made  good,  but  as  the  home- 
town boy  who,  with  the  aid  of  divine  provi- 
dence, means  to  make  good  In  this  task 
which  I  have  chosen  to  undertake. 

I  do  not  propose,  today,  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  to  make 
to  you  a  statement  In  detail  of  the  pollrtee 
and  intentions  of  my  party  My  task  Is  to 
orfaaiae  rather  than  to  talk:  to  build  an 
effective  p<.iitlcal  arKanlzatlon.  rather  than 
to  fix  or  to  stats  tto  poUclaa. 

On  specific  Issues  our  platform  wtU  bs 
buut  by  Baiwihllean  aanalora  and  Kspub- 
lloan  aapraaanutlvsi  on  tba  loan  ot  Ooa- 
graaa  In  Washington.  It  la  by  wba*  tbay  do 
Utsre  and  what  thsy  say  there  tiiat  mm 
partf  Buat  ataod  or  lall.     They  wUi 


the  record  and  upon  that  record  I.  aa  your 
national  chairman,  must  organize  for  victory. 
But  there  are  basic  foundation  stones  of 
Republican  belief  upon  which  I  may  properly 
speak  to  you.  There  are  fundamental  and 
unchangeable  tenets  In  the  Ret^ubllcan  creed 
upon  which  we  always  have  stood  firm,  and 
upon  which  we  always  must  stand  firm  If 
our  party  is  to  be  true  to  its  obligations  to 
this  Nation  which  we  revere,  and  if  we  shall 
dessrva  to  be  antmstad  with  Its  manage- 
ment In  the  perilous  years  that  stretch  t>e- 
fore  tis. 

The  first  of  these  unchangeable  articles 
of  faith  U  thU: 

The  Bapubllcan  Party  has  maintained  In 
the  past,  doee  mslntaln  in  the  present,  and 
must  maintain  so  long  aa  time  shall  endure, 
that  each  Individual  cltlxen  has  the  right 
to  live  bis  own  life,  work  out  his  own  career. 
conduct  his  own  buslneee  according  to  the 
dlctatee  of  bis  own  Judgment,  and  In  accord 
with  his  own  conscience. 

We  maintain  that  the  only  limits  to  l>e 
placed  upon  his  fras  wUl,  shall  be  Just  regu- 
lations to  protsct  his  neighbors,  his  com- 
petitors and  his  customers  from  greed  or  dis- 
honesty: a  proper  framework  of  law  to  pro- 
tect his  employees  In  their  Just  rights  and 
their  health:  and  to  Insure  that  the  public 
shall  be  treated  with  honesty  and  fairness. 
This  Is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
liberty. 

We  Insist  thst  every  citizen  shall  t>e  per- 
mitted to  choose  his  way  of  making  a  living. 
And  that  he  shall  be  permitted  to  use  In 
that  trade,  profession  or  business  all  of  his 
integrity,  his  ability,  his  Initiative,  and  his 
Invention. 

We  state  that  he  must  be  allowed  free  will 
to  tiss  his  Individual  nbUlties  to  make  an 
honest  profit,  and  by  his  frugality  to  Invest 
and  receive  a  proper  return  upon  his  Invest- 
ment in  order  that  he  may  make  secure  his 
future  and  the  future  of  thoee  he  holds  de<^. 
TTils  Is  a  second  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  liberty. 

The  napubttean  Party  abhora  the  proposi- 
tion that  ssore  autlu}rtty  and  power  shall  t>e 
Inveeted  In  a  central  government  until  it 
abail  be  able  to  dictate  the  activities  of  every 
waking  and  sleeping  hour  of  the  cltlxen. 

We  abhor  the  thought  that  every  citizen 
should  be  compelled  to  ask  permission  of 
Government  before  he  buys  or  sells,  before  he 
cultlvatea  or  leavea  fallow;  before  he  In- 
creases or  decreases  his  output;  before  he 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  any  decision  In 
the  conduct  of  his  own  life  or  his  own  affairs. 
We  abhor  the  proposition  that  the  State 
shall  do  the  thinking  for  its  citizens  Instead 
of  the  citizens  doing  the  thinking  for  them- 
seivea  and  for  the  State. 

Tb  counter  this  perilous,  this  un-American 
movement  toward  statism  and  regimentation 
and  tyranny,  we  insist  and  shall  continue  to 
insist  that  this  freshet  of  centralization  must 
be  dammed  and  the  current  be  turned  to 
flow  In  the  opposite  direction. 

We  insist  that  this  great  reservoir  of  con- 
centrated power  shall  be  tapped  in  a  thou- 
sand places  until  streams  shall  flow  from 
It  back  to  the  people  from  whom  it  wtlh 
stolen. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  tenets  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  that  the  power  of 
Washington  must  not  be  permitted  to  become 
so  great  and  arrogant  that  It  dares  to  Ignore 
the  win  of  the  people  and  to  supersede  re- 
publican forms  with  the  dictatorship  of  a 
bureaucratic  state. 

The  control  of  the  state  by  Its  cltiaens  la 
the  cornerstone  of  liberty. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  bank- 
ruptcy U  bankruptcy  no  matter  vrhat  you 
call  it.  We  ballovv  tbat  kankruptcy  of  mor- 
als and  prtnslplM  u  avan  man  daotroctna 
than  moaay  bankruptcy. 

We  bsUsve  t  bat  when  you  combine  the  two 
tinder  the  aaas  of  the  mlsbranded  Pair  Deal 
yuu  are  ludsad  travaUng  baadlong  toward 
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the  deatruction   of   all   we   Americans  hold 
dear. 

We  believe  that  when  a  man  owes  more 
than  he  can  pay  he  is  bankrupt.  We  believe 
that  when  he  spends  more  than  he  earns  he 
Is  traveling  the  road  to  Insolvency.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  a  man  or  a  family  or  a  na- 
tion Insists  upon  ijorrowlng  money  to  buy 
luxuries  he,  or  It.  cannot  afford,  he,  or  It.  is 
exercising  very  poor  judgment.  A  bankrupt 
nation,  or  a  nation  spending  beyond  its 
means  Is  in  Just  as  bad  a  state  as  a  farmer 
who  has  contracted  more  debts  than  he  can 
pay,  or  the  keeper  cf  a  grocery  store  who  buys 
his  wife  a  grand  piano  that  puts  his  whole 
business  in  debt. 

When  this  condition  exists  the  farmer 
loses  his  farm  r.nd  the  storekeeper  his  shop. 
A  nation  loses  more  than  that.  It  begins  by 
taxing  its  people  to  a  point  where  it  makes 
»U  impossitjle  for  its  citizens  to  live  In  decent 
comfort,  and  ends  up  by  taxing  and  control- 
ling—and the  end  of  their  liberties. 

The  sensitle  man  exercises  prudence  and 
economy  in  his  expen-lirures:  the  sensible 
government  should  be  much  more  prudent, 
because  it  la  responsible  for  the  security  and 
comiort  and  happiness  of  every  one  of  you. 
of  every  family  in  the  land. 

We  have  not  had  a  prudent  or  sensible 
administration  cf  our  financial  affairs  in 
many  years.  The  New  Deal  was  prodigal; 
the  Fair  Deal  is  fantastic. 

A  foundation  stone  of  Liberty  is  a  prudent 
national  economy. 

The  Republican  Party  bellevea  In  strong, 
competent  local  self-government  as  opposed 
to  a  government  which  aims  to  destroy  home 
rule.  We  bfUeve  that  each  tov;n  and  vil- 
lage and  cour.ty  understands  its  own  particu- 
lar needs  and  problems  better  than  some 
bureau  In  Washington  operating  by  absentee 
landlordism.  We  believe  that  authority  to 
run  their  own  affairs  should  be  restored  to 
the  communities  where  neighborhood  control 
haa  aia'ays  prevailed. 

Strcug,  competent  local  self-government 
Is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  liberty. 

The  Fair  Deal  believes  that  govern- 
ment should  be  centralized  in  Washington 
until  It  becomes  absolute.  The  Republican 
Party  believes  government  should  be  decen- 
tralliwd  so  that  It  may  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  where  It  belongs. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  there 
are  radicals  at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale. 
A  radical  is  a  person  who  Is  intemperate.  We 
sometimes  think  of  a  radical  as  only  a  red,  a 
Socialist,  a  Communist,  an  Individual  who 
works  to  destroy  our  way  of  life  and  our 
form  of  government. 

The  Republican  Party  understands  that 
tills  Is  not  true — that  there  are  radicals  who 
ara  as  dancerous  ou  the  extreme  right  as 
there  are  those  who  are  threatening  upon 
the  extreme  left.  Oiir  party  sees  clearly  tliat 
It  must  steer  a  steady  course  between  these 
oppoeites. 

It  is  as  bad  a  thing  for  the  extreme  right- 
ists to  selae  conUol  as  it  is  for  the  exuema 
radicals  of  the  Red  persuasion.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  people  from  exploitation  by  men 
who  would  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  old, 
evil  dajrs  of  predatory  wealth  with  as 
much  zeal  as  we  must  protect  them  against 
those  who  would  drag  us  down  Into  the 
chaos  of  communism  or  state  socialism. 

The  only  hope  of  traveling  this  safe,  secure, 
sensible  middle  ground  lies  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  It  Is  a  road  along  which  we  can 
build  structures  to  house  safety,  security, 
happiness,  decent  prosperity  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  the  only  road  along  which  we  can  walk 
with  hope  of  looking  to  right  and  left,  of 
seeing  and  understanding  and  solving  the 
problems  of  poor  and  of  rich,  of  labor  and  of 
Industry;  cf  fanner  and  teacher  and 
preacher,  of  cowboy  and  farm  band,  and 
miner  and  artisan;  of  white-collar  worker  and 
the  widow  living  upon  her  Income. 

A  steady  Journey  down  a  middle  road  ts 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  liberty. 


The  Republican  Party  sees  and  under- 
stands that  there  is  but  one  chief  Issue  to  be 
debated  and  solved  In  the  tragic  world  that 
seems  so  determined  today  to  destroy  Itself. 

That  issue  Is:  Shall  human  liberty  vanish 
from  this  planet;  or  shall  it  be  preserved 
and  made  permanent  for  otirselves  and  our 
sons  and  the  sons  and  daughters  that  shall 
come  after  them? 

Out  of  war  has  come  the  tragedy  of  hunger 
and  disease  and  want  and  despair.  These 
evils  have  loosed  upon  the  world  a  poison  fog, 
a  f)olson  red  fog  which  has  crept  from  shore 
to  shore,  from  boundary  to  boundary,  slaying 
liberty  and  human  freedom  as  It  moved. 

It  has  engulfed  great  nations  and  has 
sapped  the  integrity  of  other  great  nations 
until  they  totter  upon  the  brink.  Ill  winds 
have  blown  clouds  of  it  across  the  ocean  to 
our  own  land  and  many  of  our  people  have 
come  down  with  the  disease.  It  undermines 
reason  and  Integrity. 

It  whispers  a  lie  into  the  ears  of  our  people 
and  some  of  them  believe  it.  And  this  lie  is 
that  there  is  some  substitute  for  liberty. 

It  whispers  catch  phrases  and  seductive 
words  urging  lis  to  give  up  our  own  liberty 
In  exchange  for  sectirlty  from  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

Republicans  know  full  well  that  security  or 
happiness  or  serenity  or  any  other  gDod  thing 
can  be  possessed  only  where  liberty  lives. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  become  infected 
by  this  poison  fog  and  has  adopted  some  of 
its  catch  phrases  and  makeshifts  which 
promise  us  Joy  in  some  nxirage  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  if  we  will  only  surrender  this  right 
and  that  freedom — accept  thla  restriction 
and  that  invasion  of  liberty. 

The  Pair  Deal  Is  made  up  of  these  bor- 
rowed catchwords  and  false  gospels  as  pro- 
clain^ed  so  raucously  and  loudly  by  Its  princi- 
pal prophet. 

Whatever  may  be  the  motivation,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  being  urged  on  the  steep 
Incline  toward  the  welfare  state  or  the  police 
state  or  the  Socialist  state,  and  there  Is  no 
power  that  can  stop  this  march  exc^Jt  the 
Republican  Party,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  today. 

Next  to  hope  that  It  stands  well  with  God, 
the  strongest  desire  of  the  decent  human 
heart  is  to  possess  liberty.  It  is  unquench- 
able. It  Is  a  living  fire  that  cannot  be 
quenched:  even  though  all  be  reduced  to 
ashes,  that  spark  remains  and  persists  and 
will  not  die.  It  has  endured  through  the 
centuries,  now  and  again  btirsting  Into  ar- 
dent Qame;  sometimes  all  but  trampled  out 
by  the  heel  of  tyranny. 

Today  In  America  the  Republican  Party  Is 
the  custodian  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty. 
We,  the  Republican  Party,  will  not  lay  down 
the  sword  until  victory  has  been  won  and 
liberty  once  more  is  safe  within  Its  temple. 
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Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  September  22,  1949,  the  Atlanta  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  adopted  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  opposition  of  that 
fine  organization  to  legislation  Icnown  as 
compulsory-health  insurance. 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  I  take 
pleasure  In  inserting  this  resolution  here- 
with for  the  information  of  the  Members: 

Whereas  under  a  system  of  free  enteri»lse, 
the  American  medical  profession  has  estab- 


lished the  world's  highest  standard  of  sclsn- 
tific  performance,  treatment,  and  research, 
thereby  helping  the  United  States  to  ttecoms 
the  healthiest  major  nation  in  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  American  medicine 
are  available  to  the  people  of  this  country 
through  budget-basis  voluntary  health  in- 
surance, the  best  health  Insurance  whldt 
exists  In  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  all  countries 
where  government  has  assumed  control  of 
medical  services  has  shown  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  erosion  of  free  enterpriaa. 
and  a  progressive  deterioration  of  madleai: 
standards  and  medical  care  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  people :  Now.  there- 
fore be  It 

^  Resolved,  That  the  Atlanta  Federation  ot 
Women's  Clubs  does  hereby  go  on  record 
against  any  form  of  compulsory -health  in- 
surance or  any  system  of  political  medicine 
designed  for  national  bureaucratic  control; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  that  said 
Senators  and  Representatives  be  and  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  use  every  ef- 
fort at  their  comnxand  to  prevent  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation. 

Mrs.  Norman  Sharp,  Chairman.  Resolu- 
tions; Mrs.  John  Turner,  President; 
Mrs.  Shelly  Davis,  Health  Chairman; 
Mrs.  William  Percy,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Wolf,  Mrs.  Oscar  Palmour,  Resolutions 
Committee;  Mrs.  M.  T.  Edgerton.  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 
Dated  this  22d  day  of  September  1949. 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OSBCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  two  articles  from  the  Oregon 
Statesman  of  Salem.  Oreg.,  written  by 
Mr.  Conrad  C.  Prange  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  the  lifting  of  rent  controls  in  that 
city  2  months  ago.  Those  who  are  fear- 
ful of  what  might  happen  in  the  Nation 
if  controls  are  removed  might  well  read 
these  excellent  articles  with  interest. 

cmr  xxNTS  lkvxlktg  onr,  suavcx  shows 
(By  Conrad  G.  Prange) 

The  case  of  tlie  beleaguered  landlord  versus 
the  outraged  tenant  appears  to  be  adjusting 
Itself  in  Salem. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  tenants,  real- 
estate  agents,  and  apartment-house  mana- 
gers agreed  In  a  Statesman  survey  this  week 
that  rents  appear  to  be  leveling. 

While  most  rentals  In  lower  brackets  have 
Increased  slightly,  rent  on  some  higher-priced 
apartments  has  fallen. 

With  Federal  rent  controls  off  for  nearly  t 
months  now.  few  cases  of  exorbitant  rent 
Increase  since  then  were  uncovered. 

Reptxts  of  proposed  construction  of  sev- 
eral large  apartment  houses  in  Salem,  mean- 
while, appear  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
local  real-estate  interests.  Several  spokes- 
men Indicated  this  week  that  they  felt  local 
population  is  expanding  enoogb  to  ersaaa 
a  need  for  new  rental  units.  Tiaaas  mmsw 
spokesmen  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  ad- 
ditional rental  units  proposed  would  not  drag 
down  other  rents  immediately. 
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TW  P«l«t  •!  P«Im4  It  at  Stiik* 


•tt  four  bouMs  In 


An  «zampl«  of  rent  l«Teltnff  la  fouxid  la  Um 
A  9Wip  of  eowts  In  Worth 
Ha  UantabmC  thrM-room 
iM   to  tti   IMT  aoath. 


_  ctUI  lacrMMM  la  r«nu  b*v«  Dot 
m*t«ri*UMd  AUiM  r»dw»i  oootroU  on  r*nt 
«w«  im*4  b«r«  oAcUUy  AagOM  It.  •  8tat««- 

f^^  mm  inoM  ffliliil  ap«rtaMBta 
•rt  boTwtnc  at  Moond  tt«  ilO-pii  ■ooth 
ooans  nMMU  la  oiost  tartaaes*. 
FlT«-roo«i  howM  art  aTvraf- 
ItO  to  166  pv  month  rant, 
of  th«  Ifft  apartnMnt  boiiMs  In 
lava  aoi  nlnd  rvcu  for  wrvral 
4b4  tatfleatloQ*  arc  that  mott  of 
aot  p«a0y  teerma  ta  tba  aoar 
faMM  tt  opMvtIag  upwiMi  tfo  not  to  up 
I  la  on*  larft  apartment  boUM  wb«r«  rcnta 
haw  1^  b«an  mcr«aa«d  tor  aevenU  j-Mrs 
rataa  aa*  hrtaff  taanaaad  an  avarac*  at  about 
•It  par  BMBth.  aOaeUva  October  1.  TbU 
VMM  flM>  a  1«M  Ova-foota  apartmant. 
vtth  b«it.  lartMca  dlapoaal  and  ramgeratlon 
•enrlcc  fumubcd.  at  MT  per  month.  A  Un- 
ant  that*  mkl  be  felt  the  inereaaa  waa  Jua- 
tlflad. 

Aaoihar  HUlilliimwt  vUl  ralae  lU  rente 
apfMSMaalaly  1*  paraaat  Octobar  1.  repra- 
aentlnc  a  |A  per  month  incraaaa  on  a  tSft 
per  monlto  a^artmaat.  A'M^****  furnUbed. 
av^rooaa  apartaaant  waa  rmlaad  raoantly  from 
•Srao  to  tM  par  aianth 

Mo  eemi^alnta  on  rent  lacreaaaa  eame  from 
t«a  puMte  agenctaa.  vhlch  have  tn  the  paat 
anwUlUif  partlctpanta  ta  tba  tenant 
landlord  bania. 

admtniatrator     of     tba 

Oouaty  WaUan  Ocimmtaaloo.  stated 
that  bar  oAaa  haa  had  no  trouble  recently  la 
tlBdlaff  uaannaWa  rantala  for  watfare  rt- 
«lplenta.  Nor  abe  Mid  haa  abe  bad  trouble 
lately  wtth  rent  tncreaaee 
r  H.  O.  (Sub)  SaalfcM.  MarUn  Oouaty  aarv- 
leo  oCoar,  Mwaa  tOem,  la  many  Inatances. 
la  a  alanine  houaa  tor  Teterana'  oomplalnta, 
■nU  ba  haa  hoard  of  no  recent  cxamplea  of 
outiagacua  rent  hlkea. 

Burt  PIcha,  preaulant  at  the  Salem  board 
ct  raaltora,  aald  ha  haa  beard  of  only  one 
eaaa  mt  raat  jnut**!  la  the  paat  2  mootba. 

Lao  ChlldT.  pNMiaaot  realtor  and  hlmaelf 
iiwaw  a<  aa  i^artaaai  houaa.  aald  that  ex- 
orbitAat  rent  taanaaai  vara  a  thine  of  the 
past.  -  Moat  landlotda  are  aaahla«  only  a 
tmit  latuaa  oo  thair  laveatnvanta."  ha  aald. 

wnilam  BUvoo.  laa«-ama  Sataoa  realtor, 
aald  tenu  have,  la  the  mala.  iMialiiad  ateady. 
la  laafc.  miaa  daelavad.  a  aumhar  o(  taat- 

ttet  aaw  apart- 
I  «o  ha  aaaMrwntad  could  hardly 
thaa  e»UUng  bou^aa. 
rial*  aad  lattur. 
e  la  thataa 
to  vn  par  maaith  hraafeat  (•  laaara  a  fair 


EZTSNSION  OP  RBMARK8 

or 

HON.  RUSSEU  V.  MACK 


ZM  THE  aOOBI  OP  MPRMBTTATIVW 
JToaday.  October  17,  J94B 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  6  weeks  ago.  at  mMllnfi 
held  throi«hout  the  United  StatM.  mcM- 
bers  of  Polish -American  organisations 
commemorated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  betrayal  of  Poland  by  Adolph  Hitler 
and  the  Nazi  leglon-s.  These  meetings 
brought  back  to  our  minds  eye  a  vivid 
picture  of  our  feelings  on  that  occasion 
some  10  years  ago  when  one  of  Um  out- 
standing democratic  natlooa  of  tht  world 
was  rtithtoasly  mvaded. 

Dvtaf  tiMM  IntarMnliif  years  we  ha?« 
watMl  a  war  afaiost  the  forces  which  un- 
leashed this  attack  and  we  have  appar- 
fnily  emerged  victorious.  But  have  we? 
The  Nau  war  machine  was  crushed,  it 
U  true,  but  have  we  yet  galnad  for  the 
people  of  Poland  tha  freedom  they  \oet 
In  193f?  Hitler  wm  not  alone  In  the 
plan  to  destroy  Poland.  Events  since 
then  have  proven  that  there  was  a  mas- 
ter plan  to  divide  it  up  between  Germany 
and  Russia.  Tha  first  part  of  that  plan 
was  halted  by  the  defeat  of  Germany  but 
what  about  the  planning  of  the  other 
partner. 

As  a  result  of  the  Potsdam  conference, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  felt  that 
Poland  would  regain  her  position  as  one 
of  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 
It  Is  true  there  were  changes  in  the  boun- 
daries of  the  country  but  It  was  felt  that 
this  would  be  an  advantage.  Tbe  im- 
portant thing  was  that  the  freedom-lov- 
ing people  of  Poland  could  again  shake 
off  the  concentration  camps  and  virtual 
slavery  as  they  had  after  World  War  L 
Tlie  agreement  at  Potsdam  has  been  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter  by  the  United  SUtea. 
Many  of  us  may  have  had  doubts  re- 
garding parts  of  It.  but  our  word  was 
given  and  we  Intend  to  keep  It.  The 
same  Is  true  wtth  the  other  participants 
at  this  meeting  with  the  exception  of 
one.  Over  4  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  meetmg  and  It  la  time  we  took  in- 
ventory We  have  used  every  possible 
means  to  help  estabilKh  the  rights  and 
Individual  integrity  of  not  only  Poland 
but  all  otter  Uke  eountrtea.  We  helped 
develop  the  United  Nations  and  have 
supported  It  without  reaenratktns.  We 
have  tried  every  means  known  to  Inter- 
national diplomacy. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  our  efforts  have  not 
borne  fruit 

Through  our  program  of  aid  to  tbe 
various  unfortunate  nations,  we  felt  that 
We  were  gaining  ground  We  thought 
that  we  could  detect  a  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  Even 
M  abort  a  time  back  aa  A  weak*  ago.  when 
we  were  commemorating  this  10-year 
arnilversary.  there  waa  a  feeling  of  hope. 
But  in  tte  pMl  a  vteks  that  bopt  tea 
again  bMB  itMrttaiwl.  The  fratdan- 
lovlng  peoplea  who  are  behind  the  iron 
curtain  are  being  given  a  preview  of 
nithlaaanam  which  avao  tte  Nasi  could 


not  equal.    We  can  only  gueas  at  tha 
extent  to  which  it  has  gone  already. 

Somewhere  we  have  failed.  These 
freedom -loving  peoples,  whose  belief  In 
democracy  goes  as  far  back  in  history  as 
our  own.  and  whose  Illustrious  citizens 
contributed  so  much  to  our  own  struggle 
for  Independence,  must  be  given  help.  I 
do  not  know  the  means  by  which  this  can 
tie  accomplished,  but  the  time  Is  draw- 
ing out.  Por  nearly  150  years  the  Polish 
people  have  struggled  for  freedom  and 
llbtfty.  but  concentration  camps,  slave 
labor  and  death  will  destroy  the  spark 
if  we  fall  to  &nd  the  answer  soon. 


Groups  Should  Be  Included  in  Social 
Security  Bene  fits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  aajumua 
IN  THg  HOUSg  OF  RlPBMEirrATIVlS 


Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.  R.  6000.  already  adopted  by  the  House. 
provtdas  vast  Improvements  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  measures  of  the  present 
.session.  I  earnestly  hope  It  will  be  en- 
acted into  law.  Unfortunately,  It  does 
not  Include  provis.ons  for  farm  workera 
and  others  within  the  farm  group.  I 
reallae  that  the  dlfDcultles  in  connection 
with  coverage  for  farmers  are  sutistantial 
but  they  are  not  in.superable.  In  sup- 
port of  the  general  proposition  that  it 
Is  Inequitable  not  to  provide  such  bene- 
fits for  millions  of  Americans  so  classi- 
fied I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  October 
10.  1949: 

PAKM  aocTAL  aacuaiM 

It  la  decidedly  time  for  farmers  to  know 
more  about  the  old-age  and  surylvors  insiir- 
ance  of  tbe  Social  Security  System.  Congress 
wUl  doubtleaa  raise,  probably  next  year,  tbe 
now  Inadequate  benefits  for  retired  workera. 
The  bill  recently  paued  by  tbe  Houae  boosts 
the  paymanta  on  an  average  of  TO  percent. 
When  •ubatantlal  monthly  turoa  are  given  the 
elderly,  many  In  the  rural  regions  will  doubt- 
leaa quaatton  whether  tt  la  fair  for  the  farm 
people  not  to  share  the  advantagea  the  aama 
aa  workera  In  bualneaa  and  Industry. 

Tbe  8.000,000  or  more  people  on  the  farm 
eligible  for  this  aoclal  Insurance  eomprlse 
tbe  largest  group  to  t>e  omitted  for  the  past 
13  yeara  from  tta  coverage.  The  prIncJjMil 
reason  that  Congreaa  is  atiU  making  no  ef- 
fort to  bring  them  In  Is  that  they  don't  yet 
understand  the  social -aecurlty  provisions  for 
retlrameut.  according  to  Washington  farm 
obaervera. 

Tbe  farm  folks  who  most  need  the  old-age 
tnaurance  are  the  700,000  migratory  farm 
workers.  These  farm  laborers  who  follow 
tba  harvest  from  one  area  to  another  have 
an  xmusual  handicap  in  providing  for  their 
later  yeara.  and  many  of  them  also  lack  the 
uaceaaary  raaponsibuity.  Tbe  750,000  share- 
croppers of  tbe  South  form  another  large 
aecUon  which  would  t>e  greatly  helped. 

Tbe  aioat  important  and  influential  farm 
group,  bowavax.  oonaUU  cf  tbe  4.000,000  farm 
owoera.  Many  are  uuint^reated.  some  op- 
p«*ed.  while  a  minority  favor.  Just  what  the 
ui(l-«)(a  losurauce  is  baac't  yet  t>eca  mads 
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elear  to  the  aiass  of  farm  operators.  Doubt- 
less, tbe  old-age  benefits  would  prove  a  wel- 
eome  resource  to  many  of  them. 

Aa  the  Government  Insxirance  is  eventual- 
ly broadened  to  take  in  almost  everybody 
else.  It  8eeQ:is  doubtful  if  they  and  the  rest 
of  tbe  agricultural  world  wUl  permanently 
atay  out.  Education  about  this  social  insur- 
ance must  some  day  come  to  tbe  farm,  par- 
ticularly to  the  farm  operators.  If  then  the 
farmers  don't  want  it.  It  is  certainly  their 
right  to  reject  It.  But  if  they  do.  the  quick- 
er the  old-sge  projection  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  is  made  available,  the  better 
It  will  be  for  a  host  of  farm  people. 


Jerasalem  Is  an  Intej^al  Part  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  KTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  patently  unnecessary 
situation  which  persists  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  in 
strife-torn  Near  East. 

Jerusalem,  the  mecca  of  three  great 
religions,  continues  to  be  a  sore  point  cf 
contention  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations:  this  city  of  shrines  and  holy 
places — a  city  that  should,  of  all  places 
on  earth,  abound  in  peace  and  quiet — 
remains  tense  and  warlike  and  always 
on  the  verge  of  open  hostility. 

Israel  is  now  in  possession  of  the  new 
city  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  Arabs  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  old  city.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
city  is  Jewish,  while  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  sacred  shrines  lie  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  city. 

The  Israeli  Government  has  accorded 
freedom  of  access  to  all  persons  who  wish 
to  enter  the  holy  places  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  has  indicated  on  numerous 
occasions  that  It  is  willing  to  accept 
United  Nations  supervision  over  these 
shrines.  Bat  only  the  holy  places  should 
be  placed  under  UN  jurisdiction. 

In  order  to  reach  Jerusalem  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  Israeli  territory 
from  the  sea.  It  is  nonsense  to  claim 
that  all  of  Jerusalem  must  be  under  UN 
control  in  order  to  afford  access  to  the 
shrines,  because  that  will  depend  upon 
the  good  graces  of  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment regardless  of  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Holy  City,  and  Israel  has  already 
guaranteed  that  it  will  never  interfere 
with  the  right  to  visit  these  shrines. 

The  people  of  Jerusalem  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  economic,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  political  life  of  Israel;  these 
men  and  women  have  an  inherent  right 
to  be  citizens  of  the  nation  upon  which 
their  very  livelihoods  depend.  An  at- 
tempt to  isolate  Jerusalem  from  Israel 
would  result,  in  a  short  time,  in  complete 
deterioration,  not  only  for  the  city  and 
Its  inhabitants,  but  indeed  for  the  very 
holy  places  which  we  wish  to  preserve 
and  protect.  Can  we  sever  Pittsburgh 
from  Pennsylvania,  can  we  take  Seattle 


from  Washington,  or  Richmond  from 
Virginia,  or  Manhattan  from  New  Yoi*. 
or  San  Francisco  from  California,  or  Lon- 
don from  England,  can  we  isolate  a 
thriving,  modem  city  from  its  mother 
state  or  nation  and  still  expect  life  to 
continue  normal  and  unchanged? 

Of  course,  we  cannot.  We  can  no  more 
believe  that  the  United  States  would  be 
unaffected  by  the  loss  of  its  steel  produc- 
tion, or  Its  coal  mines  or,  indeed,  its  pro- 
duction of  motion  pictures,  than  we  can 
honestly  believe  that  Israel  could  remain 
the  vital  link  of  democracy  that  it  now  is. 
if  Jerusalem  were  taken  from  it.  And 
Jemsalem  Itself  would  become  desiccated 
If  it  were  cut  off  from  the  flow  of  eco- 
nomic intercourse  to  and  from  the  rest 
of  Israel. 

The  UN  has  frequently  demonstrated 
that  it  will  not  and  that  it  cannot  dis- 
pose of  any  adequate  force  to  enforce  Its 
decisions;  therefore.  In  the  present  In- 
stance, a  successful  solution  depends 
upon  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of 
Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Certainly  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  If  the  often-repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  Israeli  Government  are  re- 
jected, the  establishment  of  a  UN  re- 
gime in  Jerusalem  would  not  provide  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

The  only  appropriate  settlement  that 
can  peacefully  end  the  dangerous  tension 
In  the  Near  East  is  to  recognize  Jerusa- 
lem as  a  part  of  Israel,  which  rightfully 
It  Is.  and  to  provide  for  administrative 
Jurisdiction  by  the  UN  over  the  holy 
places  proper,  but  not  territorial  Juris- 
diction over  the  city  and  its  people. 

Por  further  clarification  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Jerusalem.  I  hope  that  everyone 
will  read  the  folloixing  speech  delivered 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  September  26,  1949.  by  the  Honorable 
Aubrey  S.  Eban.  the  representative  of 
Israel  to  the  United  Nations: 

ISHAEL  AND  jEarSALZSf 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Aubrey  S.  Eban. 

United  Nations  representative  of  Israel) 

Our  agenda  contains  an  item  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  relations  between  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  newest  member;  I  refer  to 
the  question  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy 
places.  Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Jeru- 
salem problem  was  a  subject  of  profound 
International  Interest,  the  President  of  Is- 
rael made  a  public  pronouncement,  to  the 
terms  of  which  my  Government  stUl  faith- 
fully adheres.     He  said: 

"The  Government  and  people  of  Israel 
are  conscious  of  the  International  Interest 
In  tbe  safety  of  the  holy  places  and  the  right 
of  free  access  to  them.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  insure  full  security  for  religious  Institu- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  their  functions;  to 
grant  the  supervision  of  the  holy  places  by 
those  who  hold  them  sacred;  and  to  encour- 
age and  accept  the  fullest  International  safe- 
guards and  controls  for  their  immunity  and 
protection.  Just  as  we  are  resolved  to  give 
complete  and  practical  expression  to  the  uni- 
versal Interest  arising  from  the  holy  places, 
so  we  expect  that  the  International  commu- 
nity will  understand  the  direct  and  inesca- 
pable responsibility  which  Israel  bears  and 
exercises  In  the  dally  life  and  administration 
of  Jewish  Jerusalem." 

On  May  5,  1949,  when  a  committee  of  this 
Asaembly  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Jerxisalem 
question  in  relation  to  Israel's  obligations 
under  article  4  of  the  Charter.  I  was  in- 
structed to  develop  these  principles  by  advo- 
cating the  establishment  by  the  United  Na- 
tions  of    International   agencies    extending 


over  tbe  whole  city  but  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  control  and  protection  of  holy  places 
and  sites. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  regard  t&.« 
Jerusalem  problem  as  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments. First,  there  is  the  resixsnsibUlty  of 
the  United  Nations  for  insuring  that  holy 
places  and  sites  are  reverently  preserved  and 
that  religious  institutions  are  assured  full 
liberty  in  tbe  exercise  of  their  fimctions. 
The  other  purpose,  no  less  valid,  and  for 
tbe  Government  of  Israel  not  one  whit  lesa 
compelling,  is  the  need  to  assiire  tbe  Jewish 
population  of  the  city  the  full  enjoyment  of 
Its  democratic  political  rights  In  association 
with  the  only  government  to  which  it  is  now 
prepared  to  offer  Its  allegiance.  We  see  no 
incompatibility  between  these  two  purpoaes. 
Ckinflict  can  arise  only  if  there  Is  an  unjusti- 
fied encroachment  by  one  upon  the  other. 
Thus,  if  tbe  political  aspirations  of  Israel  and 
of  Jerusalem's  population  were  carried  to  the 
point  of  repudiating  the  concern  of  the 
United  Nations  for  tbe  safeguarding  of  holy 
places  and  sites,  there  might  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  a  tmlveraal  religious  intereat. 
No  such  eventuality  will  ever  take  placo. 
On  tbe  other  band,  if  tbe  Unltad  Nations 
were  to  impose  upon  tbe  population  of 
Jtrxtsalem  any  burden  or  deprivation  not 
strictly  related  to  tha  aatlsfaotion  of  ual* 
veraal  religious  inter eata,  an  eneroaebmaat 
would  ukt  place  upon  cberlahed  poUtleal 
freedoms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  aafeguard- 
Ing  of  holy  placet  and  tbe  religious  rights 
haa  always  been  tbe  exclusive  justiflcation  of 
any  measure  of  international  supervision. 
Tbe  resolution  of  December  11  itself  doe* 
not  make  an  unconditional  demand  for  "sep- 
arate treatment"  or  "effective  United  Nations 
control"  in  Jertiaalem.  It  recommends  sep- 
arate treatment  and  effective  international 
control  expliclty  "with  a  view  to  Jeriiaalem's 
religious  aasociations."  Once  full  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  tboaa 
religious  associations  under  United  Nations 
supervision,  the  International  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  problem  will  have  been  settled 
and  we  shall  be  left  only  with  a  problem  of 
political  relations  in  Jerusalem,  to  be  solved 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination and  by  the  method  of  concilia- 
tion. 

THX     PSOPLS'S    AtXECIANCX 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  realistic  in- 
vestigation to  Ignore  the  exact  relationship 
existing  between  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  State  of  Israel  at  this  time;  for  that  re- 
lationship must  profoundly  affect  the  task  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  Jerusalem  ques- 
tion. "Hie  situation  may  be  briefly  described. 
When  a  law  Is  promulgated  In  Israel,  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  obey  It.  )RTien  a  tax  Is 
levied  In  Israel,  the  Jews  of  Jertiaalem  pay 
It.  When  the  parliamentary  institutions  of 
Israel  are  elected,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  help 
to  elect  them  and  participate  Ln  their  opera- 
tion. When  ciril  or  criminal  litigation  arises 
In  Jerusalem.  It  Is  to  the  courts  of  Israel 
alone  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  take  their 
case.  The  coinage  and  stamps  cf  Jewish 
Jerusalem  are  the  coinage  and  stamps  of 
Israel.  The  slowly  reviving  economy  of 
Jerusalem  is  sustained  and  nourished  from 
the  State  of  Israel,  which  provides  from  Its 
own  resources  all  the  social  services  of  the 
new  city — its  health,  its  education,  its  water 
supply,  and  Its  social  welfare.  The  language 
and  religion,  the  cultural  sentiment  and 
national  allegiance  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
are  those  which  they  hold  in  common  with 
the  State  of  Israel  and  its  people.  There  is 
thus  no  link  uniting  a  citizen  of  Paris  to  the 
Republic  of  Prance;  there  Is  no  lx>nd  between 
a  citizen  of  London  and  the  United  Kingdom 
which  does  not  exist  at  this  time  between  a 
Jew  In  Jerusalem  and  the  state  of  Israel. 
For  In  modern  society  no  man  however  con- 
scious of  civic  pride,  feels  complete  In  the 
limits  of  a  purely  mimlclpal  allegiance:  be 
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bfotifht  bArk  to  our  mindu  tjrv  a  vivid 
of  our  footings  on  ihol  oi-roston 
II  yttn  MO  whan  ont  of  iho  uut* 
)m  dtMOcrAitc  natiooi  of  ( 


Um  world 
WAS  nithloMly  mvAdMl. 

Dunne  thooo  InUnronlni  yomn  wt  hi?t 
WAfffd  0  wor  Affbtnat  thr  forrrs  which  un« 
iMuhcd  thtK  Rttark  and  we  hove  Apptr- 
»otly  rmrrged  vtctorioug.  But  hAve  wtt 
Tb«  NaaI  vat  mAchine  wa«  crushed.  It 
U  trtM.  t)ut  hAV«  w«  yet  ibiOAd  for  the 
poopte  «f  PolAOd  tho  frMdon  they  loet 
In  IMt?  Hitler  wo«  not  Akme  In  the 
plan  to  destroy  Poland.  Events  since 
then  havf  proren  that  there  was  a  niAS- 
ter  plan  to  divide  It  up  between  Germany 
and  Ru^la  The  first  pATt  of  that  plan 
WAS  hAited  by  the  defeAt  of  Oermany  but 
whAt  About  the  plAnning  of  the  other 
partner. 

A5  a  result  of  the  Potsdam  conference, 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  fHt  that 
PolAnd  would  regain  her  position  as  one 
of  tbe  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 
It  Is  true  thort  were  changes  in  the  boun- 
daries of  the  eoUDtry  but  it  was  felt  that 
this  would  be  an  advantage.  Tbe  Im- 
portAnt  thing  waa  that  the  freedom -lov- 
ing people  of  Poland  could  again  shake 
olT  the  concentration  camps  and  virtual 
slAvery  as  they  had  After  World  War  I. 
Tbe  Agreement  At  Potsdam  has  t>een  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter  by  the  United  SUtes. 
MAny  of  us  may  hAve  hAd  doubts  re- 
fordlnff  parts  of  it.  but  our  word  was 
given  and  we  Intend  to  keep  It.  The 
same  Is  true  with  the  other  pArtlciiJonts 
At  this  meeting  with  the  exception  of 
one.  Over  4  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  meeting  and  it  la  time  we  took  in- 
ventory. We  have  used  every  possible 
means  to  help  estabhwh  the  rtght.s  and 
Individual  integrity  of  not  only  Poland 
but  all  other  like  countries.  We  helped 
develop  the  United  Nations  and  have 
supported  It  without  reaervatloos.  We 
have  tried  every  means  known  to  Inter- 
nAtionAl  diplomacy. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  eltorts  have  not 
born»*  fruit 

Through  our  program  of  aid  to  the 
various  unfortunate  nations,  we  felt  that 
Wtr  wore  gaining  grotmd.  We  thought 
that  we  could  deCeet  a  chance  of  atti- 
tude on  the  pert  of  the  U.  8  8.  R.  Even 
AS  short  A  time  back  ae  6  weeks  ago.  when 
we  were  oowunemoratlng  this  10-year 
Aontvenanr.  than  wao  a  feeling  of  hope. 
But  In  the  past  9  weeks  thAt  hope  hAS 
ACaln  been  shattered.  The  freedom - 
loTlnC  peopteo  who  are  behind  the  iron 
ctutalB  are  being  given  a  prevtew  of 
wtalcb  even  the  Naii  could 


DOC  equal.    We  can  eoly  tuoM  at  the 

extent  to  which  It  has  gone  already. 

rbere  we  have  failed.  These 
i-lorlng  people*,  whose  belief  In 
kcy  goee  aa  far  back  in  history  as 
our  own.  and  whose  illustrious  citizens 
contributed  so  much  to  our  own  struggle 
for  Independence,  must  be  given  help.  I 
do  not  know  the  means  by  which  thi.'<  can 
be  Accomplished,  but  the  time  is  draw- 
ing out.  For  neerly  150  ycAis  the  Polish 
people  hAve  struggled  for  freedom  end 
llfcMty.  but  coneentrAtton  cAm^M,  si  Ave 
labor  and  drath  will  destroy  the  spark 
If  we  f  All  tot^d  the  answer  soon. 


Gtm^i  Uiili  U  laclude^  ki  ImUI 
Secarity  DtAefti 

IXTBNIIOM  OW  MfMARXt 

er 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  saxAiniAS 
Df  THg  MOUSE  OF  RVaggClfTATIVgg 

Monday.  October  17.  J949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas,  klr.  Speaker. 
H  R  6000.  already  adopted  by  the  House, 
provides  vast  Improvements  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  measures  of  the  present 
session.  I  earnestly  hope  It  will  be  en- 
acted into  law.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  include  provisions  for  farm  workers 
and  others  within  the  farm  group.  I 
realise  that  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  coverage  for  farmers  are  substantial 
Init  they  are  not  Insuperable.  In  sup- 
port of  the  general  proposition  that  it 
is  Inequitable  not  to  pro\ide  such  t)ene- 
flts  for  millions  of  Americans  so  classi- 
fied I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  October 
10.  1949: 

r*Rif  SOCIAL  aocrnuTT 

It  Is  decidedly  time  for  farmers  to  Icnow 
more  alx>ut  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance of  the  Social  Security  System.  Congress 
will  doubtleaa  raise,  probably  next  year,  tbe 
now  Inadequate  benefits  for  retired  workers. 
Tbe  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Hoxiae  boosts 
the  payments  on  an  average  of  TO  percent. 
When  sutMtanttal  monthly  sums  are  g^ven  the 
elderly,  many  in  the  rural  regions  wUl  doubt- 
leas  question  whether  It  Is  fair  for  the  farm 
people  not  to  share  the  advantages  the  same 
as  workers  In  buatneas  and  Industry. 

The  8,000.000  or  more  people  on  the  farm 
eligible  for  this  aoclal  Insurance  comprise 
the  largest  group  to  be  omitted  for  the  paat 
13  years  from  tta  coverage.  The  principal 
reason  that  Congress  Is  still  making  no  ef- 
fort to  bring  them  in  Is  that  they  don't  yet 
tmderstand  the  social -security  provisions  for 
retirement,  according  to  Washington  farm 
observers. 

Tbe  farm  folks  who  most  need  the  old-age 
tnsuranca  are  tbe  700.000  migratory  farm 
workers.  These  farm  latmrers  who  follow 
the  harvest  from  one  area  to  another  have 
an  imusual  handicap  In  providing  for  their 
later  years,  and  many  of  them  also  lack  the 
xMceaaory  responsibility.  The  7S0.C00  share- 
croppers of  the  South  form  another  large 
sactlon  which  would  t>e  greatly  helped. 

The  moat  Important  and  Influential  farm 
group,  bowevar.  conslsu  of  the  4.Q00.0C0  farm 
owtMca.  Maivy  are  uolntereatcd.  some  op- 
posed, while  a  minorlt)  favur.  Just  what  tha 
Qkl-a((8  Insurance  is  hasn't  yet  been  made 
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clear  to  tbt  maaa  of  farm  operators.    Doubt* 
I,  the  old-age  baneflu  would  prove  a  wal- 

reaourca  to  many  of  them. 
As  the  Oovernmant  insurance  is  eventtial* 
ly  broadened  to  take  in  almost  everybody 
else,  It  seems  doubtful  if  they  and  the  rest 
of  the  agrtculttiral  world  wUl  permanently 
stay  out.  Education  about  this  social  Insur- 
ance must  some  day  come  to  the  farm,  par- 
ticularly to  tha  farm  operators.  If  then  the 
farmers  don't  want  It,  It  Is  certainly  their 
right  to  reject  it.  But  if  they  do,  the  quick- 
er the  old*ago  protection  of  the  social  ae* 
ourltv  systanl  is  made  available,  the  better 
It  Will  ba  for  a  host  of  farm  ptopit. 


JtrttuUm  li  an  iotifrti  Part  of  tiratl 
IXTIMtlON  or  MMAKKf 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Mtw  ToaK 

IN  THl  H0U8I  OF  MFMBUNTATIVU 

Friday.  Ocfober  t4.  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Confress  a  patently  unnecessary 
situation  which  persists  In  preventing  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  in 
strife-torn  Near  East. 

Jerusalem,  the  mecca  of  three  great 
religions,  continues  to  be  a  sore  point  cf 
contention  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations:  this  city  of  shrines  and  holy 
places — a  city  that  should,  of  all  places 
on  earth,  abound  in  peace  and  quiet — 
remains  tense  and  warlike  and  always 
on  the  verge  of  open  hostility. 

Israel  is  now  in  possession  of  the  new 
city  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  Arabs  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  old  city.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
city  is  Jewish,  while  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  sacred  shrines  lie  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  city. 

The  Israeli  Government  has  accorded 
freedom  of  access  to  all  persons  who  wish 
to  enter  the  holy  places  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  has  indicated  on  numerous 
occasions  that  it  is  willing  to  accept 
United  Nations  supervision  over  these 
shrines.  But  only  the  holy  places  should 
be  placed  tmder  UN  jurisdiction. 

In  order  to  reach  Jerusalem  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  Israeli  territory 
from  the  sea.  It  is  nonsense  to  claim 
that  all  of  Jerusalem  must  be  under  UN 
control  in  order  to  afford  access  to  the 
shrines,  because  that  will  depend  upon 
the  good  graces  of  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment regardless  of  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Holy  City,  and  Israel  has  already 
guaranteed  that  it  will  never  interfere 
with  the  right  to  visit  these  shrines. 

The  people  of  Jerusalem  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  economic,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  political  life  of  Israel;  these 
men  and  women  have  an  inherent  right 
to  be  citizens  of  the  nation  upon  which 
their  very  livelihoods  depend.  An  at- 
tempt to  isolate  Jerusalem  from  Israel 
would  result,  in  a  short  time,  in  complete 
deterioration,  not  only  for  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants,  but  indeed  for  the  very 
holy  places  which  we  wish  to  preserve 
and  protect.  Can  we  sever  Pittsburgh 
from  Pennsjivania.  can  we  take  Seattle 


from  Washington,  or  Richmond  from 
Virginia,  or  Manhattan  from  New  York, 
or  San  Prandsco  from  California,  or  Lon- 
don from  England,  can  we  isolate  a 
thriving,  modem  city  from  Its  mother 
state  or  nation  and  still  expect  life  to 
continue  normal  and  unchanged? 

Of  course,  we  cannot.  We  can  no  more 
believe  that  the  United  States  would  be 
unaffected  by  the  loss  of  its  steel  produc- 
tion, or  Its  coal  mines  or,  Indeed,  Its  pro- 
duction  of  motion  pictures,  than  we  can 
honestly  bellevo  that  Israel  could  remain 
the  Vital  link  of  democracy  that  It  now  Is. 
If  Jfrtuaicm  were  taken  from  It.  And 
Jeruiiaifm  it«s)f  wnutd  b^oomt  deilcetiMl 
If  It  were  rut  ofT  from  the  flow  of  MO* 
nomto  tntercourit  to  and  from  tbt  rtit 
of  Xnrael. 

The  UN  hat  frequently  demonntiilod 
ihkl  It  will  net  and  thut  it  canttot  dlf> 
POM  of  any  adequate  force  to  enforce  lU 
de«laloni;  therefore,  In  the  preeent  In- 
itance,  a  nueceisful  solution  depends 
upon  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of 
Ifrael  and  the  Arabs.  Certainly  It  It  evi- 
dent that  If  the  often-repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  Israeli  Government  are  re- 
jected, the  establishment  of  a  UN  re- 
gime In  Jerusalem  would  not  provide  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

The  only  appropriate  settlement  that 
can  peacefully  end  the  dangerous  tension 
In  the  Near  East  Is  to  recognize  Jerusa- 
lem as  a  part  of  Israel,  which  rightfully 
It  is.  and  to  provide  for  administrative 
jurisdiction  by  the  UN  over  the  holy 
places  proper,  but  not  territorial  Juris- 
diction over  the  city  and  its  people. 

For  further  clarification  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Jerusalem,  I  hope  that  everyone 
will  read  the  following  speech  delivered 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  September  26.  1949,  by  the  Honorable 
Aubrey  S.  Eban.  the  representative  of 
Israel  to  the  United  Nations: 

Israel  and  Jexttsalem 
(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Aubrey  S.  Eban, 

United  Nations  representative  of  Israel ) 

Our  agenda  contains  an  item  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  relations  between  the  United 
Nations  and  its  newest  member:  I  refer  to 
the  question  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy 
places.  Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Jeru- 
salem problem  was  a  subject  of  profound 
International  Interest,  the  President  of  Is- 
rael made  a  public  pronouncement,  to  the 
terms  of  which  my  Government  still  faith- 
fully adheres.     He  said: 

"The  Government  and  people  of  Israel 
are  conscious  of  the  International  Interest 
In  the  safety  of  the  holy  places  and  the  right 
of  free  access  to  them.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  insure  full  security  for  religious  Institu- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  their  functions;  to 
grant  the  supervision  of  the  holy  places  by 
those  who  held  them  sacred:  and  to  encour- 
age and  accept  the  fullest  International  safe- 
guards and  controls  for  their  immunity  and 
protection.  Just  as  we  are  resolved  to  give 
complete  and  practical  expression  to  the  uni- 
versal Interest  arising  from  the  holy  places, 
so  we  expect  that  the  International  commu- 
nity wUl  understand  the  direct  and  inesca- 
pable responsibility  which  Israel  bears  and 
exercises  in  the  dally  life  and  administration 
of  Jewish  Jerusalem." 

On  May  5.  1949.  when  a  committee  of  this 
Assembly  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Jerusalem 
question  In  relation  to  Israel's  obligations 
under  article  4  of  the  Charter,  I  was  in- 
structed to  develop  these  principles  by  advo- 
cating the  establishment  by  the  United  Na- 
tions   of   International   agencies   extending 


over  the  whole  city  but  concarnad  excluslvaly 
with  the  control  and  protaetlon  of  holy  plaoaa 
and  sites. 

It  will  thtis  ba  laan  that  wa  ragard  the 
Jerusalem  protolam  aa  oompoaed  of  two  ele- 
ments. First,  there  Is  the  respcnslbUtty  of 
the  United  Nations  for  Insuring  that  holy 
places  and  sites  are  reverently  preserved  and 
that  religious  Institutions  are  assured  fvUl 
liberty  in  the  exerclaa  of  their  functions. 
The  other  purpoas.  no  less  valid,  and  tot 
the  Government  ot  Israel  not  one  whit  lata 
compelling,  is  tha  naad  to  asaura  tbe  JetMali 
population  of  tha  city  tha  full  anjOfaMBd  ti 
Its  democratic  political  rights  In  assoclatUMI 
with  the  only  irovemmeiit  to  which  It  is  new 
prepared  to  uffer  its  alleainnre  We  see  no 
iMMmpatlbUltjr  between  Uteea  two  purpoeet. 
Clmim  Ma  MTlee  oalf  If  tlMrt  le  an  unJuHl- 
ied  eMrMPhmani  wf  «m  mpm  tiM  otker. 
Tkufl.  If  th*  p«'itti«al  iipliiileM  of  lerad  and 
of  JeruealsMi  •  imiiimUh     ^  ■'«  earned  io  Um 

P»ini  of  futniauuiii'  'meern  of  Mm 

i)li*d  Nsiii'iM  let  ikP  knioaunrdlng  of  holy 
plaeea  and  sum,  Um*  iiugitt  De  sn  vni^ruaell* 
meat  vpon  •  universal  rsiigiuus  tmereel. 
No  MMh  eventuality  will  svsr  taka  plaee. 
On  tha  other  band.  If  tha  Uttitad  NatloM 
ware  to  impoae  upon  tha  populaUea  if 
Jaruaalem  any  burden  or  di^xlvatkNi  sol 
strictly  related  to  the  satlafaeUoa  Of  «■!• 
versal  religious  tnteresu,  an  enoroeehnwt 
would  take  place  upon  cherlshtd  political 
freedoms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  safeguard- 
ing of  holy  places  and  the  religlotu  rlghur 
has  always  been  the  exclusive  justification  of 
any  measure  of  international  supervision. 
The  resolution  of  December  11  Itself  does 
not  make  an  unconditional  demand  for  "sep- 
arate treatment"  or  "effective  United  Nations 
control"  In  Jertisalem.  It  recommends  aep- 
arat.-  treatment  and  effective  International 
control  expUdty  "with  a  view  to  Jerusalem's 
religious  associations."  Once  full  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
religious  associations  under  United  Nations 
supervision,  tbe  international  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  problem  will  have  been  settled 
and  we  shall  t>e  left  only  with  a  problem  of 
political  relations  in  Jerusalem,  to  be  solved 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination and  by  the  method  of  concUla- 
tlon. 

THX     PXOPLX'8    AIXEGIAirCX 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  realistic  In- 
vestigation to  Ignore  the  exact  relationship 
existing  between  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  State  of  Israel  at  this  time;  for  that  re- 
lationship mvist  profoundly  affect  the  task  of 
the  General  Assembly  In  the  Jerusalem  ques- 
tion. The  situation  may  be  briefly  described. 
When  a  law  is  promulgated  in  Israel,  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  ol)ey  It.  When  a  tax  is 
levied  in  Israel,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  pay 
It.  When  the  parliamentary  institutions  of 
Israe]  are  elected,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  help 
to  elect  them  and  participate  in  their  opera- 
tion. When  civil  or  criminal  litigation  arises 
In  Jertisalem.  It  Is  to  the  courts  of  Israel 
alone  that  the  Jews  of  Jertisalem  take  their 
case.  The  coinage  and  stamps  cf  Jewish 
Jerusalem  are  the  coinage  and  stamps  of 
Israel.  The  slowly  revl\-lng  economy  of 
Jertisalem  Is  sustained  and  nourished  from 
the  State  of  Israel,  which  provides  from  its 
own  resources  all  the  social  services  of  the 
new  city — its  health,  its  education.  Its  water 
supply,  and  Its  social  welfare.  The  language 
and  religion,  the  cultural  sentiment  and 
national  allegiance  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
are  those  which  they  hold  In  common  with 
the  State  of  Israel  and  Its  people.  There  is 
thus  no  link  uniting  a  citizen  of  Paris  to  the 
Republic  of  France;  there  Is  no  bond  between 
a  citizen  of  London  and  the  United  Kingdom 
which  does  not  exist  at  this  time  between  a 
Jew  in  Jerusalem  and  the  state  of  Israel. 
For  In  modern  society  no  man  however  con- 
sclcvis  of  civic  pride,  feels  complete  In  the 
limits  of  a  purely  municipal  allegiance;  he 
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"II  vhieb  would  At  the 

to  boeh  portlfM.  Tct  th*  00a»- 
iUM  slno*  a|ipar«itlj  rMcttrd  th« 
eoocluiton  that  th«  oooMot  of  tb*  portiM 
to  otA  »»  Important  or  erco  a  rclcnuit  odd- 
Mder«t1on.  !%«  OnMrml  Aaaembly  aaf  not 
bt  awart  of  tlkt  martaM*  tact  that  Ik*  plan 

A.vn  vaa  n«t«r  duntoaad  with  tb*  Oov- 
flnuiMnt  cf  te««t.  which  now  adaalnlatars 
almotft  the  tnttr*  new  city  of  Jmvmmltm. 
and  doM  not  arlae  out  at  any  cooaultatka 
with  tt.  nor  waa  !t  at  aay  tinw  tha  aubjact 
«f  najntlatloo  wtt*  rapfwaSMtm  of  tb« 

Thto  proeadurml  dtanpwi  of  tha  T*«Ttni 
d  Um  aothoritiaa  and  pfuwilatloa  dlracUy 
fMiiinJ  la  unfcrtuaatelj  vtflaeted  tn  the 
■DttolantAta  propoaala  tiMsaaalvcs.  Tha  plan 
atta   up   orfana   ot  fovanuaant   aa   thoi^h 

ttkOMgk  JtoWli  had  no  oourta; 
tt  ooakas  detailed  iimiiaMaiin  for  Um 

trot  or  public  MrnoM  m  ttet^  J . 

now  HTiag  ta  MaffBtof:  tt  raplacaa  late- 
rnt  InstlttitlaBa  NdOag  upon  eonaent 
With  new  inatltutlon  bavtnc  Qo  roote  In  the 
ctty  and  no  dtsty  or  raaponaa  to  ftoiiniaUt 
Vot  oea  ot  the  adatalatratl?* 
raaOy  naeMnry  Ibr  Oto  proiae- 
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of  ttoe  toolT  ptocca:  not  oa*  of  ttoaaa 

kUaay  nUted  to  the 

ot  the  city.    The  whole 

adalBlatraUTt  supcratnicture.  which  would 

remtuthmlaa  the  tmdfet  or  thU  arfantcB- 

tSon.  M  aot  ralevmnt  to  the  prtoaary  ob)*r- 

hf  €>^mmttaf  with  any  eff<Tt  to 

IV  tto*  OHMBtoakon  aomrttmr* 

Vdtol  political  and 

I  o<  tb*  papulatlun.    Thua. 

for  exaoiple.  we  hare  a  propoaal  tn  article  S 

whereby    lewe  ratght  ba  forbidden  to  take 

vp  reatdence  la  Jcmaatom  oo  the  ground  of 

My   Ooeanwaant    know*   thla 

iMy  too  wan  to  ballav*  that 

to  a  ehaaca  ot  aucb  a  in  npiMal  balof 

we   have   oo   real   taallac   of 

W*  koo«  thto  orfantaatloo  wUl  not 

pM  up  a  notlo*  "no  more  Jewa  waiited"  at 

the  gatea  of  the  Btdy  City,  which  waa  made 

tUuatnoUB  In  lUatory  through  tbe  tptrttuai 

of  the  Jewtah  people,  wherefrom 

the    creat    atrpama    of 

Tet   the  fact   that 

»  ptBpoaal  eovid  ba  aaad*  atoowa  how 

to  to  begin  foraaulattag  the  Jeru- 

aaieaa  poUcy  ot  the  United  NaUona  anew. 

in  cloae  aaaodatlan   with   the  peoplea   and 

interesta  tnrolved. 

naa:iy  a  atmllar  critlclam  can  be  made  of 
tba  propoaal  for  dellltartoattop.  which  falla 
to  take  aeootoDt  of  two  facta.  In  the  first 
piM*.  tba  liiiHlaiiaiiuB  dfntowl  of  Jewlah 
and  Arab  force*  from  Jerusalem  would  not 
create  equal  aecurity  for  both  paru  of  the 
city.  It  would  put  the  entire  aty  once  more 
back  In  the  altuatlon  wtxlch  nearly  produced 
It*  dcwnfail  last  year— back  to  tb*  mercv  of 
Arab  forrea  which,  by  tb*  facta  at  geography, 
wcuid  then  be  free  to  aorround  It  fItMn  three 
Tb*  daaflNartMtkm  program  atoo 
vtth  tbe  anntotlee  aarreement  which 
excluaieeuy  gurerna  the  aecurity  altuatlon  In 
the  whole  Jerusalem  area.  Including  the  dla- 
poeltlon  and  reduced  alze  of  armed  force*. 

*to«  iKAacH  »oa  A  paAcncAi.  aoLtmoM 
Irraapecuve  of  lu  atroog  feeling  on  tbe 
coBuntoKioD'a  report,  my  delegation  will  work 
eameatly  and  constructively  in  thU  Assembly 
In  search  of  a  practical  and  final  definition 
of  Untied  Ratkiaa  rcapoMlbUMaa  oo  oaa 
hand  and  tboa*  ot  tb*  OoiwiMiiiit  at  Israel 
oa  tbe  oKher.  We  shall  pursue  a  aoluUon 
aecurlng  both  tha  intarcau  and  coocerna  of 
the  world  religions  and  the  United  Nationa 
and  the  asplratluas  of  the  people  or  Jeru- 
salem to  aaawa  tbdr  OoTemment  and  se- 
curity in  conformity  with  their  national 
allegunce  We  are  already  encouraged  by 
prtaclptea  piut  forward  In  the  general 
*  The  Fttreign  lilnUter  of  the  Weth- 
erlands  rightly  ascribed  primary  Importance 
to  the  protection  cf  the  holy  places  ard  the 
need  for  an  agreed  aolutlon  The  eminent 
Foretpi  IClnlater  of  Ftance  carried  this  dls- 
cttoakm  into  new  and  constructUe  channel! 
^  copctoely  emphasising  three  factors:  The 
tmportanoe  ct  carrying  out  the  practical 
ob>ctlTes  of  the  United  Wstlcns  without 
tmdue  insistence  on  Imldlcal  preferences: 
the  need  to  avoid  Impoalng  obligations  not 
strictly  indtop*litottl»:   and   tb*  dectrabillty 

of  seeking  tb*  MtoHot   of  tb*   population 

concernad. 
My  dtf«gat1oo  wt!I  propose  that  the  Oen- 

•ral  Aaaembly  should  limit  the  commllinent 

of  th*  Vaited  Nationa  to  the  aafegtiardlng 

<rf  holy  places  and  Initiate  auch  formal  agree- 

mento   aa   bmj    be    neceasary   between    the 

Unltad  Wktleba  and  the  8UU  ot  Irsael  for 

tb*  IwpMlMHallon  of  thoa*  safeguarda.    My 

Ootonmtmt  aaptrt*  to  full  international  r*c- 

dgnttion  of  the  puUlicaJ  status  of  th*  Oov- 

•nunent  ot  Israel  tn  Jerusalem. 

A  soiuuon  along  tha**  tin**  would  have 

the  following  ad  van  tag**  over  that  jfiipu**!! 

by  the  Commtoaloo:  tt  would  rest  on  eooatnt 

and  tharafore  pr***nt  no  probl*m  of  tmpl*- 

mcntattao  or  enforcaoMnt:  It  would  tannl- 

nat*  tb*  long  p*rtod  of  doubt  and  potential 


MS  already  laaiid  too  long:  tt 

ba  flaaocially   and   aiiiainlaiiiii  iiilj 
feasible:   and  tt  would  aimuitaneously  glv* 
oampl*to  sattofactlon  to  the  Intereau  of  the 
great  world  rellgloas  and  of  the  people  at 
iTOtoiii.     In   these  uuntflUuns.  an  era  ot 
I  and  development  »wikl  descend  upon 
■ely    City,    while    tbe    UnlUd    Nation* 
Id  *tand  forth  as  the  ultimate  and  ac- 
cepted giiarantor  of  its  religious  Immunity. 

The  solution  of  most  international  prot>- 
lema  roqulra*  an  exact  balance  tietween  the 
lateraM*  ot  tha  Intamaiional  community 
and  tboa*  ot  am  tedlvMual  stau.  Tet  wtien 
two  legitimate  Itotor— la  fao*  *aeh  other.  K  to 
often  posslbl*  to  sattofy  the  main  aubstanc* 
of  txjth. 

Small  nations  represented  here  in  the  Gen- 
eral Aasrtably  must  often  ask  themselves 
what  they  can  contrlbtrte  to  the  general  wet- 
fare  In  a  world  dominated  by  large  units  of 
power.  Perbap*  In  tbetr  very  dlalntarested- 
neaa  and  in  their  passionate  need  for  se- 
c'jr;-.y.  they  are  the  best  quaiificd  to  search 
out  the  eotanon  grotind  tietween  coaflicting 
InieresU.  and  to  assart  th*  persistent  need 
for  mediation.  My  Government,  which  has  It- 
self learned  the  consequence*  of  war  and  the 
beneflu  ot  eoneUlauan.  and  which  represenu 
a  new  political  unit  whoee  traditions  and 
ftxtur*  d*p*nd  on  tb*  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace,  will  )oln  lu  humble  effort  to 
any  movement  arising  here  for  eitendjjig  the 
use  of  th*  methoda  of  pacific  selUement  pre- 
scribed by  the  Charter.  It  is  in  tiiat  kpirit 
that  the  delegation  of  Israel  cornea  forward 
to  andertake  its  duties  at  Its  first  full  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nationa. 


WHi  tW  Jatbcc  Departmcat  Have  T« 
Intervene  To  Stop  the  Re&aers  of  Im- 
ported Sofar  Froai  Putting  tke  Small- 
Bdsiness  Man  Out  of  Basinets? 


or  oranoai  amb  aaAuTT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOH.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  i>OT7ist\j«a 
IN  THE  HOU5K  OP  EEPRESSNTATIVia 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  does  the  National  Sugar  Refinery 
of  New  York  wl.?h  to  dominate  the  susar 
Industry  by  high-pressuring  various 
Oovemment  departments  for  lower 
prices  on  sugar,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
sugarcane  and  beet-sugar  growers  of 
America,  but  they  now  have  decided, 
along  with  other  companies,  •;uch  as  the 
Burros  Feed  Co..  of  Port  Worth.  Tni .  to 
go  into  the  manufacturing  of  sacks,  bags, 
and  bagglnR. 

It  Is  my  understandlnp  that  the  Na- 
tional and  the  Savannah  Refineries,  who 
are  In  the  sugar- refining  Inisiness,  are 
now  setting  up  operations  in  their  own 
plants  for  reconditioning,  manufactur- 
ing, and  selling  varlou-;  kinds  of  bags. 
These  two  refineries  sell  both  bass  and 
bagging  for  the  cohering  of  cotton,  a 
field  which  Is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
manufacture  and  refining  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  further  are 
these  glant3  of  business  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  In  setting  up  monopolies 
which  result  In  the  destruction  and  put- 
ting out  of  business  of  the  small-bus.ness 
man?     As  shown  above,  thousands  of 
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small  bag  companies  wUl  l>€  forced  to 
the  wall  if  this  kind  of  monopolistic 
tendency  continues. 

With  the  present  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  forcing  giant  mo- 
nopolies to  abide  by  the  laws,  it  seems 
that  in  setting  this  example,  that  many 
other  business  giants  are  inviting  and 
asking  for  similar  treatment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  eternal  diligence 
In  trying  to  force  big  business  to  abide 
by  our  laws  and  thereby  protecting  the 
interest  of  tbe  small-business  man. 


Open  Letter  to  the  Atomic  Scientists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'1S 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Amrine  and  E.  A. 
Conway,  which  appears  In  the  October 
15  Issue  of  America,  titled  "Open  Letter 
to  the  Atomic  Scientists": 

OPEN     inTBl     TO    THI    ATOMIC     SdENTlSTS 

(By  M.  Amrine  and  E.  A.  Conway) 

We  still  need  you,  professors.  We  do  not 
think  you  can  save  the  world.  But  you  can 
help  the  world  save  itself. 

Now  that  Russia  has  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
second  phase  of  the  atomic  age  has  begun. 
The  second  lap  of  the  atomic  armaments 
race  l3  under  way. 

We  know  that  you  warned  against  this  day 
all  during  194«  and  1JK7.  We  know  tliat  at 
last  you  gave  up  trying  to  convince  our  peo- 
ple and  our  policy  makers  of  the  deadly  seri- 
ousness of  their  situation  only  after  they  had 
rebuffed  and  ridiculed  you.  We  sympathised 
with  you  when  you  withdrew  In  disillusion- 
ment to  your  private  laboratories. 

You  must  come  out  of  your  laboratories 
again.  The  politicians  and  the  militarists 
are  floundering  and  blundering.  They  need 
your  5clentlflc  advice  today  even  more  than 
they  needed  it  when  3rou  saved  them  from 
the  May-Johnson  bill  In  194(5.  Even  more 
than  yotir  advice,  they  need  your  sense  of 
urgency,  your  realization  of  the  catastrophe 
they  are  flirting  with  when  they  talk  glibly 
cf  keeping  ahead  in  the  current  armament 
race. 

You  made  a  terrific  Impact  on  Washtug- 
ton  back  In  the  first  months  of  the  atomic 
age.  when  you  set  up  the  Federation  of 
Atomic  Scientists,  the  National  Committee 
on  Atomic  Information,  and  the  Emergency 
Committee  of  Atomic  SclentlsU:  when  you 
conducted  night  schools  In  nuclear  physics 
for  the  Congressmen. 

We  believe,  however,  that  your  successes 
were  due  rather  less  to  your  marshaling  of 
facts  and  logic  thafl  they  were  to  your  feel- 
ings as  human  beings.  You  thought  that 
Congressmen  and  newspapermen  were  listen- 
ing to  your  polysyllables.  Words  are  cheap  In 
Washington,  'what  yotir  audiences  really 
heard  was  a  sound  much  more  rare  in  Wash- 
ington, the  throbbing  sound  of  a  human 
heart.  We  deliberately  speak  unscientifically 
when  we  say:  They  heard  your  fears,  your 
hopes,  yoxir  emotions,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  new-found  force. 

But  you  failed,  you  say.  Few  In  Washlng- 
toh    caught    your    sense    of    virgency;    few 


t>elieved  that  the  bomb  waa  the  Natlcm'a 
No.  1  problem,  to  which  Its  l>e8t  energies 
must  be  devoted.  Who  among  the  100  Con- 
gressmen who  heard  Prof.  J.  C.  Steams 
on  November  8,  1945,  believed  him  when  he 
said:  "Several  other  nations,  or  a  group  of 
nations,  could  develop  the  t>omb  as  quickly 
as  was  done  here.  In  approximately  3  years?" 
Negotiations  with  Russia  In  the  UN  Atc«nlc 
Commission  were  turned  over  to  men  who 
had  little  talent  for  the  delicate  task.  Those 
negotiations  were  allowed  to  drag  along  un- 
noticed and  unquestioned.  No  one  seemed 
concerned  enough  to  ask  how  they  were 
being  handled. 

All  that  may  be  true,  profeaaon,  but  It 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  crisis  has 
come. 

This  crisis  gives  you  a  second  chance. 

Americans  were  merely  curious,  before 
Russia  got  the  bomb.  Now  they  are  con- 
cerned. Now  all  of  us  want  to  know  what 
can  be  done  aljout  the  sword  over  our  heads. 
Tell  ua  truly  how  terrified  you  were  at 
Alamogordo,  bow  appalled  you  were  at  Bikini 
and  Enlwetok.  You  were  the  mldwlves  of 
this  menace.  You  still  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  warning  the  world  against  It.  You 
must  convince  the  world  that  the  atomic 
armament  race  leads  only  to  Armageddon. 

You  can  do  It  If  you  will  learn  a  lesson  from 
your  early  efforts  at  atomic  education.  Yotir 
first  attempts.  In  1945-46.  though  politically 
inept,  were  effective  because  you  concen- 
trated on  the  facts  of  the  atomic  age.  You 
began  to  lose  Influence  In  1947  as  you  diluted 
and  divided  your  efforts.  You  did  not.  per- 
haps, realize  the  size  of  the  Job  of  educating 
150,000,000  people  In  such  a  novel  and  com- 
plex problem.  You  became  ixjred  with  say- 
ing the  same  simple  essential  truths  over  and 
over  again — the  t>omb  is  the  absolute 
weapon;  there  Is  no  adequate  mUltary  de- 
fense against  It;  other  nations  can  develop 
it;  there  must  be  international  control. 

It  was  a  tiresome  task,  and  we  can  hardly 
blame  you  for  your  discouragement,  nor  for 
the  fact  that  you  allowed  yourselves  to  tie 
diverted  Into  a  dozen  different  movements 
for  world  peace.  In  which  you  tried  to  be 
political  scientists  rather  than  scientist- 
citizens. 

Do  you  still  believe  that  the  world  Is  rac- 
ing toward  suicide?  Do  you  believe  It  more 
than  ever,  now  that  Russia  has  the  bomb? 
Then  tell  us  Americans  so,  declare  war  on 
war,  preach  your  crusade,  not  only  through 
America,  but  through  the  world.  That  will 
be  enough  for  you  to  do.  That,  as  a  fact,  is 
all  that  you  can  possibly  do.  To  do  that 
much  wui  alone  help  the  world  to  save  Itself. 
To  do  It  properly  will  require  more  lime  and 
energy  than  you  were  able  to  give  before. 
It  wUl  require  that  you  distinguish  carefully 
between  what  society  must  do  to  stirvlve,  and 
what  scientists  must  do  to  help  It  survive. 
You  are  not  asked  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  the 
world.  You  probably  will  not  l>e  able  to  teU 
the  world  what  It  must  do  positively  In  order 
to  survive.  But  you  can  teU  the  world  what 
It  must  not  do. 

The  world,  which  has  never  really  xmder- 
stood  what  terrible  power  Is  Involved  In 
fission,  needs  more  than  ever  basic  Informa- 
tion about  atomic  energy.  Since  Russian 
possession  of  tbe  bomb  was  announced. 
Americans,  especially,  are  more  at  sea  than 
ever.  Yet  ever  since  Septemtwr  23  we  have 
watched  and  listened  in  vain  for  any  con- 
structive contribution  from  any  of  you. 

The  national  decisions  to  be  taken  soon 
must  t>e  based  on  aljsolutely  accurate  sci- 
entific facts  and  asaumptlons.  You  should 
be  organised  and  alert  to  challenge  authori- 
tatively any  Inaccurate  statements  by  Gov- 
ernment officials,  magazine  or  newspaper  edi- 
tors, radio  commentators  ex  newspaper  col- 
umnists. 

Organize  one  united.  Integrated  commit- 
tee that  can  speak  for  all  of  you.  Today 
some  of  your  organizations  are  defunct,  like 


the  Natlcmal  Committee  on  Atomic  Informa- 
tion and  the  Emergency  Committee  of 
Atomic  Scientists.  Others  are  moribund, 
like  the  Federation  of  American  Sclentlsta 
and  the  Association  of  Scientists  for  Atomic 
Education.     Who  wiU  blow  the  trumpet? 

Some  say  that  scientists  are  too  individu- 
alistic ever  to  organize  successfully:  that 
they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  teamworlc 
Many  of  you  did  give  us  that  impression 
when  we  were  working  with  you.  Many  of 
you  embarked  on  Individual  messianic  mis- 
sions which  destroyed  your  usefulneas  to  the 
educational  campaign.  But  your  record  In 
the  Manhattan  project  proved  that  you  can 
work  together.  That  was  tbe  greatest  team 
effort  In  the  history  of  science  and  indtistry. 
"Operation  survtval"  calls  for  teamwork 
again. 

Once  you  have  your  unified  conMnlttee,  yoti 
can  t^egln  to  exert  real  Influence.  Malce  It 
clear  from  the  outset  that  yours  Is  not  a  sci- 
entists' welfare  committee.  Yours  la  a 
world's  welfare  committee.  Present  your 
recommendations  formally.  If  the  Govern- 
ment doeant  listen,  the  newspapers  will. 
You  can  count  on  plenty  of  assistance.  You 
still  have  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of 
scores  of  publicists  and  leaders  In  Govern- 
ment and  diplomacy. 

There  Is  no  time  to  lose.  Someone  must 
lie  prepared  to  fight  the  Idea  of  preventive 
war  against  Rtissia.  Exposure  of  the  facts, 
what  that  would  mean  in  terms  of  Russian 
atomic  retaliation.  Is  tbe  safest  bulwark 
against  the  atrocious  Idea.  As  tbe  problem 
of  control  remains  unsolved,  as  the  atomic 
armament  race  accelerates,  as  the  tension  in- 
creases, you  may  be  svu-e  that  a  preventive 
war  will  be  preached.  Req;>onsible  leadeis 
opposing  It  will  need  the  support  of  a  great 
American  conscience  to  resist  those  pres- 
sures. You  will  be  more  clear  in  your  own 
consciences  If  you  have  done  all  in  your 
power  to  resist  such  madness. 

The  txjmb  Is  not  a  product  of  reason. 
Nuclear  physics,  erf  course.  Is  the  product  of 
men's  minds,  but  the  t>omb  Is  the  product 
of  war,  which  is  to  say.  of  men's  passions. 
There  are  also  In  the  world  human  passions 
opposed  to  war  and  the  causes  of  wars.  It 
is  to  these  emotions  you  can  appeal,  and 
around  them  you  can  mobilize  resistance  to 
the  idea  of  preventive  war.  Words  and  doc- 
uments cannot  be  heard  above  the  two  main 
sounds  which  speak  to  the  average  man. 
One  is  the  sotind  of  his  own  heart,  that  is, 
his  life.    The  other  be  calls  his  conscience. 

You  will  never  move  him  to  action  unleea 
you  convey  to  him  the  sound  of  your  own 
heart,  and  show  him  that  your  own  con- 
science cries  out  against  the  world's  suicide. 

You  know  that  In  '45  and  '46  you  felt 
that  same  sense  of  mission  which  has  in- 
spired other  men  to  other  crtisades.  Per- 
haps the  reason  for  your  success  was  that 
in  an  age  of  weakened  moral  values  you 
had  recovered  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. You  said,  in  effect,  this  bomb  la 
something  we  made.  We  know  It  is  danger- 
ous; we  want  to  help  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems It  now  makes  acute.  If  you  had  fol- 
lowed that  line  faithfully  and  slugle-mind- 
edly.  you  might  have  changed  the  world.  A 
true  application  of  reason  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  world  peace,  Ulumlned  by  that  candid 
humanity  which  brought  you  frightened  to 
Washington,  might  have  brotight  peace  by 
this  time.  That  bright  flame  of  humanity, 
morality  and  humUity  which  you  brought 
from  Alamogordo  to  the  corridors  of  Con- 
gress, brief  as  it  was  in  all  truth,  was  tha 
brightest  flicker  of  hope  for  real  peace  in 
the  world  since  Hitler  came  to  power. 

In  fact,  your  e«tfly  effort  to  become  more 
than  scientists,  to  become  "whole  men."  In 
simple  fact,  your  search  for  your  own  souls. 
Impressed  some  as  the  beginning  of  a  march 
away  from  tbe  materialism  and  dehumanised 
reason  of  which  the  bomb  is  the  traglo 
symbol. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


Df  THE  HOTSI  OP  EtliPUBUfTATim 
t.  October  17,  1H§ 


Mr.  PATiifAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ax  the 
MeiiberB  of  tlii*  body  know.  I  am  deeply 
totereated  tn  the  afdequate  enforcement 
of  oar  antltru5t  laws  tn  order  that  our 
itaMrtem  free -enterprise  system  may  be 
preaerred.  In  this  connecUan  I  am 
calliac  to  the  atUntioo  of  Members  of 
the  Howe  the  failure  of  tb*  Fbderal  Trade 
to  foUow  up  OD  a  eatnplaint 


of  tiia 
17.  Thte  esBplAint  charted  the 
Iron  and  Steel  InsUtme  and 
one  hundred  producers  of  steel  with 
to  fix  prlees  on  aU  baalc  steel 
The  rooiplahit  efaarfed  that 
price  fixing  was  broucht  about  by  coliu- 
siTe  maintenance  of  a  baHnc-poInt  sya- 
tem  which  Includes  tba  vm  of  tdeoUeal 
prtee  IkM.  arbitrary  freight  rate  books. 
and  Tartons  prlee  dlacrlBtnatAon  pracdee. 
The  OoffBiniwton  rnmiail,  durtv  pub- 
ic baartaaa  bald  over  a  period  of  •  ^w^^^- 
in  BepttMber  IMI.  pn. 
of  eTldoMa  aad  taMmony 
of  tbaae  cbartea.  More  than 
a  year  has  paawd.  yet  the  CoamlMlon 
has  not  foltowad  op  with  action  of  any 
ktnd.  On  tbt  cootrary.  It  b  reportad 
that  eartalB  aafembcrs  oT  the  Comausaioo 
are  taking  steps  to  iie«otlate  tba 
tt  aivoan.  flbnply  mcani 

•  takan  acalaat  tba  aiaal 

and   that   avcaon   of   future 

arm   be  doned.      AH  of  thte  li 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tlM 


mass  of  ertdence  accumulated  airsln.'^t 
tbe  steel  Industry  Indicates  that  the  com- 
paolaa  named  In  tbe  compUlnt  have 
vMatad  opanly  and  flagrantly  our  anti- 
trust lavs. 

^or  tbe  taifomatkMi  of  the  Members 
of  tbiB  bady.  I  am  taiaerting  into  the 
Rxcoao  excerpts  from  the  complaint 
which  was  issued  agam.st  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  November  1947.  I  hope  that 
everr  Member  will  read  this  complaint. 
particularly  tbe  points  enumerated  under 
paragraph  3  m  which  the  offenses  charged 
are  listed. 

Tba   follovinf   producer   raapondents    art 
mem  ben  oX  respondent  Lnatituie.  and  they 
ara   aotartlizMs    hereinafter   referred    to    aa 
mamban:     Acme  Steel  Co.:  Agaloy  Tubing 
Ob.;  A!an  Wcod  Steel  Co  ;  AUeffheny  Ltidlum 
BbmA  Corp  .  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.; 
ABCbor  Drawn  Stael  CO.;  Atlantic  Steel  Co.; 
tba  AUantlc  Wire  Co :  the  Babcock  a  Wilcox 
Tube    Co:    Bethlehem    Steel    Co.:    Bll5S    A 
LaughllD.  Inc.:  Buffalo  Bolt  Co  :  Bundy  Tub- 
ing CO :  A  M  Byers  Co.;  the  Carpenter  Steel 
Co.:     Central    Iron    k    Stacl    Co.;    Chicago 
Steel  a  Wlra  Co.;  Colorado  Fuel  k  Iron  Corp  : 
Columbia  Steel  a   Shafting   Co.;    Columbia 
Tool  Steel  Co.:   Cbmpreaaed  Steel  Sha;tlng 
Co.;    Connors   Steel   Co.;    Continental   Steel 
COcp.:  Ooppcrweld  Steel  Co.;  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  of  America:  tbe  Cuyahoga  Steel  a  Wire 
Co.;   Detroit  Steel   Corp :   Henry  Dlsston   k 
Sons,   Inc.:    Baatcrn   Stalnlesa   Steel    Corp : 
Bdgiwatar   8ta«l    Co ;    Kmplre    Steel    Corp.; 
Flrtb  8t«rlli«  Steel  &  Carbide  Corp.;    Pol- 
lansbee  Steel  Corp.;   Preta-lfoon  Tube  Co. 
Inc  :  Granite  City  Steel  Co  ;  Oriffln  Manu- 
facturm^  Co.;  Harrlshurg  Steel  Corp.;  Inland 
Steel    Co.;    Jones   a   Laughlln    Steel    Corp. 
Joalyn  Manuracturing  k  Supply  Co.;   Tudxon 
Corp.;  Keystone  Drawa  Steel  Co  .  Key- 
Steel  k  Wire  Co.:    Laclede  Steel  Co  ; 
Latrcde  CecUlc  Steel  Co.;  LukeJM  Steel  Co.; 
the  U^huolcg  V&Iley  Steel  Co..  the  Medart 
Co.;    Mercer    Tube    k    Manufacturing    Co.; 
tbe  Mldrale  Co  ;  Mnltrup  Steel  ProducU  Co.; 
National  Standard  Co.;  IVational  Steel  Corp  ; 
Northwestern  Steel  k  Wire  Co  :  Pacific  States 
Stael  Corp..  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co..  Pltuburgh 
Steel   Co.   Plttaburgh  Tool  Steel   Wire  Co.; 
Pittsburgh  Tut>e  Co  ;   the  Pollak  Steel  Co; 
Reerea    Steel    &    Manufacturing    Co.;     Ba- 
put.lic  Steel  Corp  :  John  A.  Roebling'a  Sons 
Co..  Rotary  Bccti-lc  Steel  Co.;  Sharon  Steel 
Corp..  the  Standard  Tube  Co.;  Superior  Steel 
Corp  .  Swaefs  Steel  Co.;   the  Thomas  Steel 
Co.;    United   States    Steal    Corp.;    Universal 
Cyclops  Staal  Corp.;  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel 
Co.;  Vulcan  OxicltUe  Steel  Co.;  WasiUa^tcQ 
S««al    Corp.;    Waatarn    AutomaUc    Machine 
Screw  CO.;   Wheatland  Tube  Co  .   Wheeling 
Steal  Corp  :  Wlaeooaln  Steel  Co  .  Worth  Steel 
Co:    Wfckoff   Steal   Co.;    tbe    Toungstowu 
Sheet  a  Tube  Co. 

Bespondsate  hare  the  power  to  dominate 
and  maalpulate  tbe  markets  in  which  their 
onorganmed  ctiatomers  and  coosuoMSS  must 
buy  tbair  pvaSusto  and  to  fruatrata.  dasiroy. 
sappraaa.  and  ellmiaaf  nna»|iitition  betweaa 
Thaaasaivaa.  TIm  Amaeteaa  Iron  and  Steel 
Injlitute  la  aukde  use  of  l>y  producer  re- 
qXMMtoDla  as  a  vetilde  or  medium  lor  cullec- 
Uve  arKtoa  and  It  aaalata  the  producer  re- 
in Saiwlnaring  aad  manipulating 
aad  la  tbe  earrylag  on  o<  tba  unfair 
BMtboar  ot  caanpalMlaa  barslaaflaf  alligsd. 
OoUacttwt  actlM  tabiM  by  prodaeer  raaposd- 
aate  Ifttovgb  raapoodant  Insutute  in  ooo- 
wtth   Uw  Innraaas   la   steal   prices 
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Pas.  t  Par  many  years  last  past  and  eon- 
tUtttlag  to  tba  prasant  tlaa.  raspondanU  hare 
oM^dBed,  eaaipliad.  and  sgraed  to  act  coi- 
hMtvaly  and  bava  acted  coIlusiTely.  and  are 
■«"»  aetlag  coDustTely,  tn  restraining,  sup- 


frwatratlttg.  and  destroying  eom> 
peUtlon  in  tbe  sale  of  steel  producU.  includ- 
ing but  not  restricted  to  (1)  Ingots;  (3) 
aeml&nlahad  rolled  products  (e.  g.  blooms, 
billeu.  tube  rounds,  sheet  bars,  tin-plate 
bars,  and  siatM):  (3)  finished  rolled  products 
(e  f  rails  and  acceaaory  rail  supplies,  struc- 
tural shapes.  tMtrs.  wire  rnds.  skelp.  sheet 
steel  piling,  sheets,  strip  steel,  and  tin  mill 
bloclc  platei:  and  (4)  further  finished  steel 
products  (a.  g.  cold  finished  bars,  rods,  sheets, 
and  strips,  galvanized  aheet  and  strip,  terne- 
plate.  and  other  coated  sheet  and  strip  tin 
plate,  pipe  and  tubes,  nails,  wire  and  wire 
products)  In  commerce,  as  "commerce"  la 
defined  In  tbe  Federal  Trade  Pnnimlaalnn 
Ac^  and  In  violation  of  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.  8.  C.  A. 
45)  in  the  commission  of  acts  and  the 
protnulgatiop  and  use  of  policies,  aoethods, 
and  practices  hereinafter  more  particularly 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  1  to  3.  incluslTe, 
of  this  paragraph  3  and  in  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs,  namely,  paragraph  4. 
paragraph  5.  paragraph  0.  and  paragraph  7. 

1.  They  have  colluaively  compoeed,  eatab- 
Ilshed,  and  annouooad  prices — 

(a)  Through  the  maintenance  and  use  of 
the  baslng-potnt  practices  and  methods 
particularly  deecrlhed.  set  forth,  and  alleged 
in  paragraph  4; 

(b)  Through  the  collective  compilation  of 
pricing  factors  more  particularly  described, 
set  forth,  and  alleged  In  paragraph  S:  and 

( c )  Hirough  collective  designation  of  cer- 
tain steel  producU  as  "baea  producu"  for 
pricing  purpoaea  as  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed, set  forth,  and  alleged  In  paragraph  fl. 

2  They  liave  directly  and  Indirectly, 
through  the  oOees  and  organiaatlon  of  re- 
spondent institute,  and  otherwise,  collec- 
uvely  furthered  their  designs  and  plana  to 
restrain,  auppreaa.  frustrate,  and  ieaaen  com- 
petition In  the  sale  of  ateel  producta — 

(a)  Through  agreementa  and  collective  ac- 
tion. Including  thoae  perUcuiarioed.  set 
forth,  and  alleged  in  paragraph  7; 

(b)  Through  dlsciissiona  by  repreaeuta- 
tivea  of  producer  respondents  in  group  meet- 
ings where  tiiey  have  reached  a  meeting  of 
the.a-  nUnda  that  it  would  be  to  the  aelf -inter- 
est of  each  of  the  producer  reapondents  to  ao 
act  aa  to  foreatali  increases  in  steel  produc- 
tion facUiUee  and  acting  thereafter  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  understandings; 

(ci  Through  agreementa,  methods  aiid 
practicea  with  respect  to  making  quotations 
to  railroads. 

(d )  Through  taking  collective  and  collusive 
action  from  time-to-tune  to  promote  the 
makii;g  of  delivered  price  quotations  by 
producer  respondents  to  customers  at  any 
given  destination  and  in  tbe  promotion  of 
adherence  to  such  quotations: 

(e)  Through  collective  acUon  with  respect 
to  reaala  price  maJnUnance  plans  to  further 
frustrate  price  competition  and  in  so  doing 
requiring  Jobbers  to  aeU  various  steel  prod- 
ucU at  the  delivered  price  quotations  adopted 
and  specified  by  the  producers  respondenu 
wtUch  were  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  baaing  point  practices  and  methods  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  four  herein. 

(f)  Through  taking  collective  acUon  for 
establishment  of  a  cla&siflc&tion  of  cuatomera 
doalgnated  aa  '  )ot»)jers  '  and  the  designation 
of  particular  persons,  ftrnu  and  individuals 
to  be  lisud  within  that  classlficaUon  as  pro- 
vided for  In  Joint  action  by  members  of  one 
or  more  of  the  various  •groups"  of  respond- 
anu  referred  to  In  paragraph  seven  herein; 

(g)  Through  coilecUve  action  in  caUbllsh- 
Ihg  and  maintaining  uniform  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  sale,  Infhidlng  free  credit  periotfa 
aad  Buuumum  caab  dlaoounu  for  prompt 
payment. 

3.  They  have  coUusively  acted  to  prevent 
deviations  from  their  colluaively  announced 
prices^ 

(a )  Through  tbe  taking  of  collective  acUon 
to  prevent  dlverslona  of  shlpmenU  In  transit; 
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(b)  Through  the  taking  of  collective  action 
to  forestall  and  prevent  reductions  in  rail- 
road rates: 

(c)  Through  the  taking  of  collective  action 
to  curtail  fabrication  in  transit; 

(d)  Through  the  taking  of  collective  action 
to  curtail  price  quotations  on  an  f.  o.  b.  mill 
basis  when  unrelated  to  or  calculated  in 
accordance  with  the  basing  point  practices 
particularized  in  paragraph  four;  and 

(e)  Through  the  taking  of  collective  action 
to  arrive  at  the  establishment  of  uniform 
quotations  on  extras  as  is  more  particularly 
described,  set  forth  and  alleged  in  paragraph 
six. 

Par.  4.  Producer  respondents  have  followed 
and  do  now  follow  a  planned  common  and 
cooperative  course  of  action  in  their  employ- 
ment and  tise  of  baslng-potnt  practices,  as 
hereinafter  particularized,  set  forth  and  al- 
leged In  this  paragraph  4.  The  practices  in- 
volve the  designating  of  a  certain  location  or 
a  limited  number  of  locations  as  basing 
points  for  pricing  pvirposes.  Such  locations 
will  hereinafter  sometimes  be  referred  to  as 
basing  points.  For  each  such  basing  point  a 
factor  "t>ase  price"  is  announced.  Such  fac- 
tor will  hereinafter  sometimes  be  referred  to 
as  "Ijase  price"  or  "baslng-polnt  price."  The 
factor  of  "base  price"  thus  used  is  announced 
by  respondents  as  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
some  products.  On  other  steel  products  with 
respect  to  a  given  delivered  price  quotation, 
the  factor  "base  price."  as  announced  by  pro- 
ducer respondents,  is  announced  as  f.  o.  b. 
one  or  two  or  more  locations  (namely,  a 
baaing  point  I  plus  "freight  applicator" 
therefor  to  said  destination.  Regularly,  and 
in  many  Instances,  producer  resp>ondent  pro- 
duce steel  at  and  make  shipments  from  loca- 
tions other  than  those  designated  and  used  as 
basing  pomU  in  calculating  the  applicable 
dellvered-prlce  quotations. 

In  calculating,  arriving  at,  and  announc- 
ing delivered -price  quotations,  producer  re- 
spondents use  a  formula,  including  the  fac- 
tor "base  price"  and  a  factor  designated  by 
respondents  as  "freight  rate."  The  latter 
factor,  when  used  by  producer  respondenU 
for  pricing  purposes,  is  taken  from  a  compila- 
tion cooperatively  and  collectively  produced 
by  respondenU  through  respondent  insti- 
tute. The  factor  thus  designated  by  re- 
spondenU as  "freight  rate  '  is  herein  some- 
times referred  to  as  "freight  applicator." 
Thus,  the  delivered-prlce  quotations  of  pro- 
ducer respondenU  involve  the  use  of  a  for- 
mula, namely,  "base  price"  plus  "freight  ap- 
plicator." The  factor  "freight  applicator" 
thus  utilized  purporU  to  represent  the  ap- 
plicable freight  rate  on  a  given  shipment. 
However.  In  no  instance  except  by  a  happen- 
stance does  it  represent  the  sum  of  the  ap- 
plicable freight  rate  on  a  shipment  by  a 
producer  respondent  where  the  delivered 
price  therefor  xras  based  on  the  baslng-point 
price  f.  o.  b.  a  location  other  than  that  from 
which  rhlpment  was  made.  Furthermore, 
variances  thus  arising  in  many  Instances  on 
some  steel  prodticU  occur  because  producer 
respondents  making  quotations  in  such  in- 
stanc3s  have  utilized  the  factor  "base  price" 
at  a  basing  point  plus  the  factor  "freight  ap- 
plicator" supposedly  representing  freight 
charges  from  the  basing  point  thus  selected 
to  the  destination  involved,  althcnigh  ship- 
ment is  actually  made  from  a  production 
point  much  nearer  freight-wise  and  at  sub- 
stantially lower  actual  transportation  cost 
than  the  sum  represented  by  said  "freight 
applicator"  used  aa  a  part  of  the  fonnula  for 
the  delivered  price.  In  other  instanoes.  pro- 
ducer respondenU.  although  making  ahip- 
menu  from  one  of  the  aforesaid  basing  poinu 
calculates  delivered-prlce  quotations  with 
respect  thereto  through  the  use  of  the  for- 
mula of  base  price  plus  freight  applicator 
applicable  from  an  entirely  different  baaing 
point  than  the  point  of  shipment. 

Paa.  5.  As  a  part  of  their  common  purpose 
and  plan  to  lessen  price   compeUtion.   re- 


spondenU have  agreed  upon  a  conunon  liat 
of  charges  to  be  added  to  base  prices  in  lieu 
of  swrltching.  shipping,  and  freight  charges. 
Such  charges  hav?  l^een  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  respondent  institute,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  shipping 
charges,  and  are  employed  by  the  producer 
respondents  in  the  calculation  of  delivered- 
prlce  quotations.  Each  producer  resp>ondent 
maintains  a  traffic  department  for  determin- 
ing actual  shipping  charges,  including  rates 
and  routes.  Such  calculations  are  difficult 
and  technical  and  traffic  experU  frequently 
differ  as  to  the  proper  rate  or  route  invo'lved 
in  a  particular  shipment.  Such  calculations 
often  differ  through  changes  in  rates  or 
routes  which  may  not  become  known  to  dif- 
ferent shippers  at  the  same  time.  To  avoid 
differences  in  delivered-price  quotations 
through  employment  of  different  rates, 
routes,  or  switching  charges  by  different  pro- 
ducer respondents,  the  respondenU  have  em- 
ployed in  the  calculation  of  delivered-price 
quotations  only  the  rates  which  have  been 
published  and  promtilgated  by  the  respond- 
ent institute.  Thus  institute  freight-rate 
books  are  in  reality  price  books. 

In  computing  and  calculating  their  dellv- 
ered-prlce quotations  in  accordance  with  the 
aforesaid  compilation  or  schedule  of  factcffs 
purporting  to  be  all-rail  freight  rates  and 
rail-ocean  freight  rates  compiled  and  dis- 
seminated collectively  through  respondent 
institute,  respondents  frequently  assess  and 
charge  amounU  for  delivery  that  are  higher 
than  those  available  according  to  official  pub- 
lished tariffs  and  frequently  deny  purchasers 
the  benefit  of  lower  rates  otherwise  available 
for  water  or  truck  haul:  likewise,  respondenU 
include  in  delivered-price  quotations  arbi- 
trary amounu  in  lieu  of  actual  switching 
charges  made  by  the  railroads  for  switching 
cars,  which  said  arbitrary  charges  respond- 
enU have  made  available  to  themselves  by 
collective  collusive  action  through  respond- 
ent institute  and  otherwise. 

Pas.  6.  Producer  respondenU  produce  and 
sell  thciisands  of  steel  prcducU  which  vary 
in  size,  shape,  chemical  composition,  physi- 
cal treatment  and  otherwise  from  one  an- 
other. Thus,  the  potentiality  for  price  com- 
petition among  these  respondenU  is  very 
great.  To  prevent  this  potential  competi- 
tion from  flndlng  expression  and  in  further- 
ance of  their  general  combination.  respond- 
enU have  adopted  common  methods  of  pric- 
ing and  selling  their  great  variety  of  prod- 
ucts as  follows:  They  have  collectively  and 
coUusively  classified  their  producU  tnaking 
certain  pixKiucu  "base"  producu  for  pric- 
ing purposes,  and  variations  there  from  "ex- 
tras" or  "deductions."  An  "extra"  or  "de- 
duction" is  any  variation  in  quality,  size, 
chemical  composition,  physical  treatment  or 
otherwise  from  the  'base"  product.  They 
have  collectively  and  concertediy  classified 
"extras"  and  "deductions '  for  pricing  pur- 
poses and  have  concertediy  and  coUusively 
established  and  maintained  uniform  prices 
for  the  aforesaid  "extras "  and  deductions," 
usuaUy  in  terms  of  tiKinetary  amounts  per 
hundred  pounds  or  per  pound  or  in  terms 
of  percent  of  the  applicable  t»ase  price  fac- 
tor. The  said  monetary  amounU  or  per 
centum  are  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
applicable  "base  price"  factor  as  provided 
for  by  the  aforesaid  coUective  and  collusive 
action  of  respondents.  RespondenU  have 
also  coUusively  and  concertediy  established 
and  maintained  a  system  of  uniform  "ex- 
tras" and  "deductions"  applicable  to  size  or 
quantity  of  shipment  or  services  rendered. 

From  time  to  time  through  agreement 
among  themselves.  respondenU  have  arbi- 
trarUy  increased  the  price  of  "extras"  by  sub- 
stantial amounU  aggregatuig  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  "t>aae"  product  price  factor 
and  without  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  "ex- 
tra" involved. 

Pas.  7.  For  several  years  last  past  pro- 
ducer   reepondcnu    have    been    conducting 


their  buslneea  and  carrying  on  their  activities 
under  an  agreement  embodied  in  a  formal 
resolution  adopted  on  June  6.  1935.  by  pro- 
ducer-members of  respondent  institute  rep- 
resenting more  than  90  percent  of  the  steel- 
producing  capacity  of  the  country.  Under 
tbe  terms  of  aald  resolution,  which  ratified 
a  simUar  rescdutloa  adopted  by  respondent 
institute's  board  at  directorr,  on  June  3.  1935, 
each  of  the  producer  respocdenu  declared  iu 
intention  of  maintaining  "the  standards  of 
fair  competition  which  are  described  in  the 
steel  code."  Said  resolutions  were  adopted 
and  have  continued  in  effect  after  the  invali- 
dation of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  by  the  Sup>reme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Among  other  things  said  code  pro- 
vided that  "each  member  of  the  code,  by  be- 
coming such  member,  agrees  with  every  other 
inemt)er  thereof  that  the  code  constitutes 
a  valid  and  binding  contract  by  and  among 
all  members  of  the  code."  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  respondent  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  was  the  code  authority  which  was 
entrusted  by  respondenU  with  and  exercised 
the  functions  of  enforcing,  administering,  In- 
terpreting, and  applying  the  provlslona  of  the 
code  regarding  the  standards  of  fair  com- 
petition incorporated  therein.  Said  insti- 
tute. lU  board  of  directors,  committees,  and 
members  have  exercised  similar  functions 
since  adoption  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions 
and  have  continued  the  code  in  effect  as  a 
voluntary  agreement  among  the  members  of 
the  institute. 

As  recently  as  July  1M7.  the  Institute  was 
used  by  res];>ondenU  to  coUusively  support  an 
Increase  in  the  price  of  steel  which  the  pro- 
ducer respondenU  had  announced.  Respond- 
ent producers  have  continuously  collabo- 
rated in  the  promotion,  establishment,  and 
conduct  within  the  membership  of  respond- 
ent institute  of  a  number  of  separate  groups 
each  composed  of  members  who  produce  aad 
seU  similar  and  competing  kinds  of  steel 
producU,  and  have  promoted  and  held  fre- 
quent meetings,  conferred,  and  systematically 
exchanged  and  interchimged  Information 
among  and  between  themselves  to  carry  out  a 
noncompetitive  price  policy.  Many  of  the 
producer  respondenU  are  producers  of  more 
than  one  kind  of  steel  product  and  accord- 
ingly affiliated  with  more  than  one  of  the 
separate  groups  referred  to.  Among  such 
groups  are  those  composed  of  the  respective 
producers  of  roUed  steel  producU,  rails, 
structtiral  shapes,  plates,  bars,  sheeU.  stripe, 
tubular  goods  and  wire  producU. 

Pax.  8.  Each  of  the  producer  respondenU 
has  contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  acU  and  the  effects  flowlrig  therefrom, 
as  aUeged  in  this  complaint,  by — 

(1)  Use  of  the  basing  point  practices  as 
particularized,  set  forth  and  alleged  in  para- 
graph 4; 

( 2 )  The  practice  of  discrimination  between 
and  among  its  customers  by  demanding, 
charging,  accepting  and  receiving  higher  net 
prices  from  iU  ctistomers  located  near  lU 
plant  than  from  iU  customers  more  dis- 
tantly located  for  goods  of  like  grade,  quality, 
and  quantity,  and  whereby  it  is  enabled  to 
axKl  does  match  iU  quotations  on  a  delivered 
basis  with  the  quotations  of  other  respondent 
members: 

(3)  Action  in  quoting  prlees  to  custooaers 
located  in  the  States  of  Arizona.  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mex- 
ico, Oregon,  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
which  are  arrived  at  through  the  applica- 
tion of  baslng-point  practices  as  p>articular- 
ized  in  paragraph  4.  and  in  so  doing  quotes 
prices  as  though  shipmenu  were  being  made 
from  mills  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  al- 
though deliveries  are  actually  made  from 
mUls  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  In 
some  instances  near  the  location  of  the  cus- 
tom«r's  business: 

(4)  Use  of  the  compilations  more  par* 
ticularly  descrllied.  set  forth  and  aUeged  la 
paragraph  5; 
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OoonKTMit  RfrotuUoo  64  to  stimgthen 
the  DkxltM!  Natloos.  I  bdlere  the  Mem- 
bcn  will  fliK!  the  stateount  of  Mr.  Greo- 
viBe  dark  very  ha^AiL  Mr.  ClArk  Is 
•  disfiaiBiihiil  Imwyer.  a  former  a.NX>- 
cuue  o#  Blra  Root,  and  an  authority  oq 


ATTAtM*  oowrrra  im 

CQHCXJWMMMT 


•n 


to  qnoM  aaa  nil  f   a  b.  mm. 
10   The  rraaWaaUuu.  agr^qntu.  and 
or  tt* 
•ct^  latUcw.  prtetac 

aa  liMilatwiuii   an«t»dL 
arc  sBiair  aad   to  the 

^mytn  ai^  OHr*  of 
.    hare    a 
.  .to  rwtrala 

aMy  Ilium  I  Hull  ta  tiaa  mUt  at  aoA  prod- 
ucta  IB  eoaHMrer.  ban  actoally  hloOtnC, 


I  aja  •  Uw7«r  by  fmnitmlkni.  now  M.  I 
praetload  la  Nm  Tort  Oty.  Ig0%-m.  eaoept 

tfunaf  World  War  L  la  IMO-M,  I  was  ac- 
Ut*  In  •anoiM  va#a  la  Um  war  effort.  I  bate 
nam  raUrad  from  the  Uw  pracUce  and  aoi  a 
natdant  of  XMUin.  Jf.  a.  For  to  yaari  I  bava 
baan  latanatad  In  tha  effort  to  achleTe  world 
order,  aad  ta  raeent  yean  have  davoud  aaoat 
ot  mj  ttoae  to  that  purpoea.  I  am  oca  at  the 
▼tee  preeldeau  ot  United  World  PaderaUata; 
but  what  I  eaj  here  repraaanta  anlj  my  Indl- 
Ttdual  Tiev. 

This  ttetcmeot  te  la  support  ot  the  world 
federation  reaolution  lntrod\icad  June  7  by 
ICr  Bays  and  others  to  seek  the  development 
ot  the  United  NaUoos  Into  a  world  fadera- 
ttoe  dpan  to  aU  nettone  I  beUeve  that  tha 
Mfcy****  by  Ormyees  of  this  rcsolutioa 
BUfht  vuMfk  a  ttxralnf  point  In  history.  I 
give  lay  rcaaons  for  this  concloilon  and  for 
beUertDg  that  this  world  federation  reao- 
totsea  ta  preferahle  to  the  other  resolution 
IntrodTieed  July  36  (H.  &.  108).  calllat  for 
a  federal  eoaTeotion  ot  democracies,  which 
latter  reeoltrtlao  should  la  my  Jodgmcnt.  be 


:orseetton  SoT  thai 
a  act.  as 

tha 

oa  this  Utb  day 

a.  D.   1M7.  Imuia  this  as  Its 


To  paace  without  law.  no  law  without 
at**  le  an  ineaeapable  truth,  eren 
stin  seek  to  avoid  It.  Bouse 
fctooiutkm  64  recogBlaes  thst 
ttmh  to  calUag  for  a  world  federation  "with 
daftned  end  Undtad  powara  adc<iuata  to  pre- 
•erre  peace  and  prevent  imilm  thro«^ 
the  eaaetaMDt.  Interpretation  and  anforee- 
aent  of  wurM  laW 

.  ot  a  f ederatton  equipped  to 
aad  enforce  world  law,  m  tha  limited 
e  o€  wer  pieiaitkav.  la  bow  bo  gto- 
«aUy  rccovnlaed  as  tha  prereqtdatta  or  dis- 
armament and  peace  that  I  need  not  ar|^e 
that  general  proposltloa.  Rather  the  viui 
now  ire:  When  and  how  do  we 
Martf  aie>l  the  Dnltod  Statce  lead?  What 
precleely  iboold  be  the  ttrwrtiffe,  powers,  and 
membership  of  the  fedarstlont  SpeclflcaUy. 
BbcaM  an  effort  be  now  aaada  for  onlveraal 
*  «r  itoauld  the  federation  be  con- 
at  the  Mart,  to  the  democ- 


to  be  signed  by  tha 

to  be  ^ 

ton,  D.  C.  this  19th  day  of  Nonmber  A.  O 
IM7. 

Bj  the 
lOasLl  Wat.  J  OUfnmM.  Jr, 

Acttn§ 


•f  GrwaiHe  Oik  Befbre  A« 
FartJ^    Af aa^ 
W  Hmm 
K   T«   ShitHib   Ike    Umil»4 


I  aonasntrate  on  the  last  at  those  Issues. 
wbMfe  is  sharply  painted  up  by  the  languace 
<*  »^  t«o  reaoluttons.  ThU  is  because  the 
•orld  faderatlan  reeolution.  by  asking  the 
ot  the  United  MatloiM  toto  a 
open  to  aB  nitlBM.  eootam- 
am  effort  frooi  tba  etort  for  unlveraal 
^ip.  »hUa  the  Atlantic  Union  peso- 
federal  unton  of 
at  least  st  the 
_  an  exclusive  and  partial  member- 
ship. The  dletlnctlon  is  of  baatc  impor- 
It  martw.  I  brileve.  the  dUNranea 
psacaful  evolution  and  a  probable 
or  poaiMa  Ihtod  world  war.  Therefore,  it 
profoundly  affecta  the  future  of  the  whole 
*°rld.     1  fa^or  tha  former  approach  for  the 


BA1BN810PI  OP  RFMARBB 

or 

HON.  BtOOKS  HAYS 


Of -m  BOOBS  or 

Mondar.  October  17,  t9i9 
iir.  HATS  of  ArkaoMa    Mr.  . 

lo  ylew  of  tha  great  Interest  In 


atlaatle   Unton   reeolution   aaks   the 
St  to  take  the  initiative  for  a  federal 
to  tha  eeven   nations 
Itorth  Atlantic  Treaty 
■fartea  ae  tha  eonvan- 
'  tovtte  to  aeaff  delagatae.    Ita  basic 
li  that  w«  sliouid  not  now  try  to 
I  a  tstferatton  oT  all  tha  nattona.  even 
«•  <rf»«ry  UaUtad  powers,   but  that  only 

f<w  a  rcsuictad  frderatloo  oC  this  character. 


far  one  thing,  that  propoaltlon  would 
hficasMi  nj  ba  coustiued  as  dividing  tha 
1.900.000.000  people  of  the  world  Into  first- 
rtaae  and  second-class  dtlaens.  with  that 
dlTUlon  being  promulgated  by  those  who 
derm  themeelvas  In  the  first -class  categmy. 

The  propoaltlon  would  be  clouded  st  the 
outset  by  the  question  of  what  other  democ- 
racies should  be  Invited  by  the  original  seven 
to  participate  In  the  federal  convention. 
For  example,  would  Portugal  which,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  can  be  called  a 
democracy,  be  Invited?  Portugal  waa  good 
enough  to  be  a  signatory  of  the  treaty.  But 
would  she.  oeverthelesa,  be  excluded  from 
the  convention?  And  if  Portugal  were  In- 
vited, why  not  Spain  and  Ttirkey  and  varlotis 
other  countries  with  no  genuine  claim  to 
free  and  democratic  ioatltutlons?  Tha 
question  Is  thus  raised  whether  tha  true 
purpoae  Is  actually  to  apply  the  prladpiaa 
of  free  federal  union  or  to  form  a  yei  atroDger 
antl-Oommunlst  military  coalition,  mora  or 
lees  lrresj)ectlve  of  the  form  of  government 
of  the  members. 

■van  mcva  lmp<Mtant  quastiona  would 
arise  as  to  the  Inclusion  or  excluaton  of  varl- 
oua  other  nations,  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Baaaia  and  CommunUt  China  and  the 
so-called  peoplae*  democracies  of  eastern 
Buropa  would  be  excluded.  So  alao.  pre- 
sumably. Garmany  and  Japan  would  be  left 
out.  But  what  about  IndonesU  aad  Indo- 
china (if  she  achieve*  iodependenoe ) ,  Burma, 
Korea,  and  Slam?  Would  they  be  deemed 
<»amocraclas?  Still  more  Important,  wliat 
would  be  the  status  as  to  eligibility  of  India 
and  Pakistan  with  their  combined  popula- 
tion of  41A,000JXX)?  And.  apart  from  Turkey, 
where  would  varloua  countries  of  the  Middle 
Bast  and  two  or  three  in  Africa  coma  In? 
Beyond  all  this,  there  would  remain  tha 
crucial  panblssn  of  the  90  countries  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  dear  that  not  all  of  them 
could  poeslhly  qualify  as  democraelea.  But 
It  U  equally  dear  that  It  wotild  be  invidious 
to  take  in  some  of  them  while  excluding 
othera. 

Is  It  not  plain  that  an  effort  to  divide  the 
sheep  from  the  iroets  In  this  manner  would 
prasant  Inaoluble  dilemmas?  On  the  one 
hand.  If  vartous  countries  were  Included  thst 
In  no  reaaonable  sense  are  democratic  or 
free,  a  mockery  would  be  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  federal  union  On  the  other 
fa*"*1- <>y  sdmlttlng  some  and  barrings  others. 
the  utmost  bitterness  would  be  engendered. 
If  the  frankly  avowed  purpxjse  were  to 
form  a  larger  and  still  stronger  military  alli- 
ance than  that  provided  by  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  as  an  even  more  formidable  weapon 
of  power  politics,  there  might  be  an  arguable 
case  for  this  plan.  But.  as  a  sound  approach 
to  disarmament  and  peace  under  world  law 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  AtlanUc  union 
approach  Is  both  defective  and  dangerous. 

It  Is  apparent,  indeed,  that  if  an  Atlantic 
union  were  actually  developed  on  the  baais 
of  tndudlQg  only  nations  that  arc  gtinuiaely 
damocratic.  it  would  aecaasartlv  exclude  an 
actual  majority  of  the  populaUon  of  the 
whole  world.  This  is  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  majority  of  the  worlds  people  have 
baenbom  and  Uve  in  oaantrtaa  which  by 
DO  Mialrcb  of  the  ImaglaaCloa  can  be  classl- 
flad  as  free  or  as  genuine  democracies.  Thus, 
by  the  vary  process  erf  exclaslon,  not  only 
•o***  ^—afaant  be  created  throughout  the 
world,  tart  a  iMiet  effective  weapon  of  propa- 
ganda would  ba  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Ualoa.  Tba  iWMitt  aMfbt  or  mirht  not  be  to 
rtraagtban  tba  rtiWIi  military  power  of  the 
waat  reUtlve  to  the  east  Btrt  any  aaaertlon 
that  It  w.  uio  make  f  jr  world  harmony,  world 
paa«e.  aad  world  law  seems  eontrary  to  ex- 
parlanee.  reaaon.  and  common  sense. 

There  are  no  other  reasons  that  argue 
against  the  Atlsntlc  union  resolution. 
Tha«.  a  restHeted  Irat  neeeaaarHy  potce-ful, 
federation  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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Coir.munl8t  China  would  be  excluded  until 
they  radically  changed  their  Ideas  and  insti- 
tutions would  obviously  be  regarded  by  them 
as  a  military  coalition  seriously  threatening 
their  existence.  Their  military  preparations 
would  almost  surely  be  intenslfled;  and  world 
tension,  instead  of  being  allayed,  would  be 
increased. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  apparent  that  whatever 
professions  were  made  of  creating  a  restricted 
federation  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  Its  existence  would  ma- 
terially and  perhaps  fatally  weaken  the 
United  Nations.  Even  iX  restricted  to  the  13 
Atlantic  Pact  countries,  the  so-called  free 
federation  would  indude  a  preponderance 
of  the  economic  and  military  power  (al- 
though less  than  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion) of  the  world.  United  in  a  federal 
union  with  a  single  military  establishment 
and  constituting  a  single  economic  unit  with, 
presumably,  a  common  currency.  It  would 
completely  overshadow  the  UN.  That  insti- 
tution would  almost  necessarily  shrink  into 
insigniCcance  and  the  prospect  of  develop- 
ing the  UN  into  an  effective  world  federa- 
tion would  virtually  disappear.  If  we  ere 
sincere  In  wishing  not  only  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  UN,  but  to  achieve  Its  evo- 
lution into  a  truly  effective  instrument  of 
world  law  and  order,  I  submit  that  we  cannot 
emphasize  the  world's  division  by  seeking  to 
create  an  immensely  powerful  separate  fed- 
eration whether  or  not  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  UN,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

There  are  still  other  arguments  against 
the  Atlantic  union  plan.  But  it  is  enough 
for  me  that  It  would,  in  my  Judgment,  pre- 
cipitate and  confirm  the  world's  division, 
make  invidious  distinctions,  arouse  strong 
resentments  and.  as  I  sincerely  believe,  tend 
not  to  disarmament  and  peace,  but  to  In- 
creased tension  and  ultimate  war. 

In  thus  pointing  out  what  1  consider  the 
basic  unsoundness  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
plan,  I  would,  of  course,  not  be  understood  as 
questioning  the  motives  of  its  sponsors. 
There  are  seme  points  in  common  between 
them  and  United  World  Federalists.  Both 
know  that  effective  institutions  for  the  cre- 
ation and  enforcement  of  world  law  are 
essential  to  peace.  Both  know  the  neccosity 
for  the  amendment  of  otu-  own  Constitution 
to  permit  the  entry  of  the  United  Sutes 
Into  any  effective  international  federation, 
whether  partial  or  universal  in  membership. 
They  seek  in  common  the  same  broad  ob- 
jective of  peace  under  law.  Moreover,  no  one 
recognizes  better  than  I  the  high  purposes 
of  such  patriotic  public  servants  as  Justice 
Roberts.  Judge  Patterson,  Mr.  Clayton,  and 
Mr.  Strelt.  But  the  very  distinction  of  these 
men  may  gi\-e  an  appearance  of  strength  to 
an  approach  which,  in  my  humble  Judgment, 
cannot  stand  analysis,  and  It  servcG  no  good 
purpose.  I  believe,  to  gloss  over  the  vital 
differences  of  view  in  respect  of  means  to  the 
desired  end.  Moreover,  I  remind  this  com- 
mittee that  there  Is  at  least  equally  distin- 
guished support,  not  only  In  the  Congress  and 
In  the  United  States,  but  world-wide,  for  the 
other  view  embodied  in  the  world  federa- 
tion resolution. 

In  this  connection,  It  Is  of  Interest  to  recall 
the  vote  on  this  very  Issue  at  the  conference 
at  Dublin,  N.  H.,  In  October  1945.  on  "How 
best  to  remedy  the  weaknesses  of  the  United 
Nations."  At  that  conference,  after  a  search- 
ing debate  by  a  group  of  very  capable  cit- 
izens, with  Judge  Roberts  and  Mr.  Strelt  sup- 
porting their  present  thesis,  that  position  was 
rejected  In  f.avor  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal membership  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1. 
Thst  debate  and  vote  confirm  my  belief  that 
when  the  Atlantic  union  approach  is  criti- 
cally examined,  the  Congress  will  find  it 
Inadequate  and  dangerous,  rather  than  help- 
ful, to  the  cause  of  world  order. 

There  Is  another  and  a  better  way  to  seek 
disarmament  and  peace  than  by  attempting 
a  partial  federation  "within  the  framework" 
of  the  United  Nations.     That  way.  In  the 


words  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64, 
is  to  seek  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  itself  "into  a  world  federation  open 
to  all  lUktions."  It  la  the  last  four  words 
which  are  the  most  Important  of  alL  They 
need  not  t>e  construed  to  mean  that  if,  after 
every  reasonable  effort,  it  proves  Impossible 
to  obtain  a  universal  federation,  no  lesser 
federation  should  ever  be  formed.  But  they 
do  mean,  I  believe,  that  an  effort  should  be 
made,  a  strong  and  i>ersistent  effort,  to  ob- 
tain universal  membership.  They  mean  that 
this  effort  shall  be  made  to  the  end  that  the 
world  division  shall  be  healed  and  that  there 
shall  eventuate,  if  humanly  possible,  a 
genuine  regime  of  world  law  to  which  shall 
be  subject  all  rather  than  some  of  the  na- 
tions and  their  people. 

It  will  be  asked,  however,  whether  the  re- 
alization of  such  a  goal  Is  a  practical  possi- 
bility. I  believe  that  It  is  practical.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  we  will  evolve  in  our  day  a 
world-wide  federal  government  of  strictly 
limited  powers  yet  adequate  to  end  the 
present  world  anarchy.  And  even  if  I  felt 
less  confident  than  I  do  about  this  result.  I 
would  repudiate  the  thought  that  In  a  spirit 
of  defeatism  we  should  cease  to  strive  for 
the  only  solution  which  can  bring  about  diB- 
armament  and  the  reign  of  geniiine  world 
law.  I  would  say  that  we  are  xmworthy  of 
the  American  tradition  if  we  did  not  exhaust 
every  last  persistent  effort  to  attain  that 
grea.  object.  It  is  deeply  encouraging  to  find 
that  the  100  and  more  Representatives  who 
sponsor  the  world  federation  resolution  seem 
to  be  of  this  mind. 

But  it  wlU  be  fvirther  said:  "What  about 
Russia?  Is  there  a  real  prospect  of  her  co- 
operation in  a  world  federation  empowered 
to  enforce  disarmament?"  I  believe  that 
there  is.  I  know  that  It  will  require  a  well- 
t)alanced  combination  of  finhness  and  pa- 
tience, together  with  some  admixture  of  tol- 
erance and  willingness  to  see  the  other  side. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  achievement  of  this 
balance  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  leaders  of 
the  West  while  under  the  strong  pressure  of 
their  peoples  to  find  a  way  to  disarmament 
and  peace.  I  believe  It  can  be  done  and 
done  without  appeasement  or  sacrifice  of 
basic  principle. 

We  ought  always  to  remember  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  for  the  West  and  the  East 
to  be  brought  into  cooperation.  One  way  Is 
an  enforced  cooperation,  following  the  con- 
quest of  one  by  the  other.  But  we  know  that 
the  West  cannot  be  conquered  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  And  we  know  that  while  the 
West  mleiht  well  completely  subjxigate  the 
East,  after  unprecedented  slaughter,  the 
West  has  no  wish  to  do  so.  We  realize  that, 
as  HeruT  L.  Stlmson  has  said:  "Americans 
as  conquerors  would  be  tragically  miscast." 

The  only  other  way  Is  that  of  cooperation 
by  the  free  consent  of  both  sides,  to  be 
achieved,  slowly  perhaps  but  steadily,  by  mu- 
tual toleration  and  without  requiring  either 
to  sacrifice  honor  or  principle.  That  can  be 
done  and  when  it  is  achieved,  the  basis 
will  exist  to  create  the  universal  world  fed- 
eration by  fundamental  amendment  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

One  other  thing  we  should  nev«  forget — 
that  however  necessary  our  present  policy 
under  the  Atlantic  treaty  may  be.  that  pol- 
icy can  be  no  more  than  a  stopgap.  It  em- 
bodies no  element  or  world  order  under  law. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  essence  of  power 
politics.  It  may  well  be  helpful  in  gaining 
time  to  seek  the  solution.  It  Is  In  itsell  no 
stable  solution  at  all. 

The  world  federation  resolution  fully  rec- 
ognizes this  In  calling  for  a  more  funda- 
mental objective  of  our  foreign  policy,  name- 
ly, the  development  of  the  United  Nations 
Into  a  world  federation  open  to  all  nations. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  la  the  most 
Important  of  all  the  measures  before  the 
Congress.  I  urge  Its  prompt  adoption.  By 
so  doing,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
lift  up  the  hearts  of  the  whole  world. 


*lt  Has  Been  Demontbated  Many  Timet 
in  This  Cooatry  anil  Abroad  That  Iodine 
Deficiency  Is  Easily  Corrected  and  Bet- 
ter Health  Achieyed  Through  the  Daily 
Rontine  Use  of  Table  Salt  to  Which 
Tiny  Amounts  of  Iodine  Have  Been 
Added  by  the  Manufacturer.  This  Salt 
Is  as  Pore  as,  and  Tastes  No  Different 
From,  Ordinary  Salt" 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  greater  reward  can  come  to  one  in  life 
that  affords  more  satisfaction  than  does 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  a  job  well 
done. 

For  more  than  20  years  I  have  ad- 
dressed my  attention  and  given  of  my 
time  and  energy  to  investigations  and 
studies  looking  to  corrective,  remedial 
measures  that  would  abate  the  discom- 
fiture and  illness  attending  endemic 
goiter,  prevalent  in  many  areas  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  was  during  the  Eightieth  Congress 
that  I  first  addressed  the  House  on  this 
question,  pointing  out  then  that  endemic 
goiter  was  easily  corrected  through  the 
daily  routine  use  of  table  salt  to  which  a 
tiny  amount  of  iodine  had  been  added  by 
the  manufacture.  This  salt,  which  I 
personally  have  used  for  more  than  20 
years,  is  as  pure  as  and  tastes  no  dif- 
ferent whatever  from,  ordinary  salt.  It 
can  be  obtained  at  no  extra  cost  and  no 
inconvenience  to  the  consumer,  and  once 
all  become  acquainted  with  that  fact, 
all  can  voluntarily  assure  their  supply  of 
this  food  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  burden 
my  colleagues  at  this  hour  with  any 
greatly  extended  remarks  of  my  own. 
In  order  that  this  membership  and  the 
American  people  at  large  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  work  that  is  to  1)6 
projected  by  our  Government  public 
health  service.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks, 
and  include  therein  a  copy  of  a  report. 
Iodine — A  Pood  Essential,  compiled  by 
W.  H.  Sebrell,  M.  D..  director  of  the 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine  In- 
stitute. National  Institutes  of   Health. 

That  report  reads  as  follows; 
losurx — A  Food  EssornAt 
(By  W.  H.  Sebrell.  M.  D.') 

In  a  cooperative  effort,  the  salt  Industry, 
medical  profession,  public  health  authojl'.lea 
and  the  Pedwal  Government  are  seeking  to 
protect  and  Improve  the  health  of  American 
citizens  by  an  educational  campaign  aimed 
at  getting  them  to  use  a  nutritionaUy  im- 
proved salt. 

The  average  United  States  citizen  enjoys 
better   health   than   the   average   citizen   of 


•  Directcw,  experimental  biology  and  medi- 
cine Institute,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  study 
committee  on  endemic  goiter,  American  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Association,  and  of  the  Council 
on  Foods  and  Nutrition.  American  Medical 
Association. 
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Ooocurrent  Resolution  84  to  strengthen 
the  UMted  Nations.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  the  statement  oT  Mr.  Gren- 
viile  dtLTt  very  helpful  Mr.  Clark  Is 
a  digtinguitbad  lawyer,  a  former  asao- 
ciate  of  SUhaMoot.  and  an  authority  on 
in  -       -        - 


•I  Cnmynfit  Quk  Befwe  tfb« 
Rmim  Fortifa  Afajr*  Comouttat  m 
^■Wt  W  Hmu*  Cmmamtmt  Rtrnkm- 
(M  H  Ta  Strt^lkem  Ike  Ui 
Naiiau 


The  statement  follows: 
stkTtMnn  or  caunmxK  cuuuc  asroax  m 
t  aiTAJBa  ootocrrm  im  sur- 
er KovMt  coMCtnanrr  axaoLTTTioM  m 
TO  aiiaMuiant  thi  uirrriD  nations 
I  am  a  lawyer  by  proXcaalon.  now  60.  I 
practioad  In  New  York  City.  160<-3».  except 
during  World  War  L  In  l»40-4i.  I  waa  ac- 
Uva  In  wrioua  ways  In  tha  war  affort.  I  have 
DOW  rtUrad  from  the  law  practice  and  am  a 
raatdant  of  I^blln.  M  EL  Far  SO  yaari  I  have 
been  Intcraatcd  In  tha  effort  to  achieve  world 
order,  aad  In  recent  years  have  devoted  moat 
of  my  time  to  that  purpoae.  I  am  one  of  the 
ric*  praaldenU  of  United  World  PadaraUata; 
but  what  I  aay  here  repreaanta  only  my  Indi- 
vidual view. 

This  statemant  Is  In  support  of  the  world 
'•darmUon  raaolutlon  Introduced  June  7  by 
Mr.  Hays  and  others  to  seek  the  devalopmant 
ot  the  United  Nations  Into  a  world  federa- 
tion open  to  aU  natlnna  I  believe  that  the 
adopUon  by  Oongraas  of  this  resolution 
■Ught  mark  a  turning  point  In  history.  X 
give  my  reasons  for  this  conclusion  »»m1  for 
believing  that  thU  world  federation  reso- 
lution is  preferable  to  the  other  resolution 
Introducwl  July  36  (H.  R.  1C8).  calling  for 
a  fedaral  oanventiOQ  of  democracies,  which 
'■ttar  rasototSon  should  in  my  Judgment,  be 
disapproved. 

"T^o  pe««  wtthout  law.  no  Uw  without 
goTSTMoant"  Is  an  ineacapahle  truth,  even 
tboagbaome  still  seek  to  avoid  It.  House 
Oancurrent  Resoluuon  94  recognizes  thst 
^nth  m  calling  for  a  world  federation  -with 
dvflned  and  limited  powers  adeqiiate  to  pre- 
aerve  peace  and  prevent  aggreaalGn  thro<^ 
the  cnactmant.  tntarprvtatlon  and  enforae- 
of  WQrM  law." 

of  a  federation  equipped  to 
:t  aad  anltarea  world  law,  m  the  limited 
of  war  prevention.  Is  now  so  gen- 
««Uy  recognised  as  the  prerequlsttc  of  dis- 
armament and  peace  that  I  need  not  argue 
that  freaeral  propoaltloa.  Rather  the  vital 
queations  now  are-  When  aad  how  do  we 
nart?  Shall  the  United  Stataa  laad?  What 
be  tba  atnietura.  powers,  and 
of  tba  radanttoDt  epeclflcally. 
~  "  be  BOW  aaada  for  universal 
.  or  abonld  tba  federation  be  con- 
fined,  at  leaat  at  the  start,  to  the  democ- 


KA1KN8ION  OP  REMARSB 

or 

■ON.  ttOOKi  HAYS 


Of  THs  noGss  OP  iin  miwi  hum 
Mmdof.  October  rr,  liif 

Mr.  RATB  of  ArtaiMM.    Mr.  • 
to  view  of  the  great  lnt«reat  in 


I  eooeentrau  on  the  laat  of  thaaa      

wbicb  la  sharply  poAated  ^  by  tbc  Uuwuaga 
of  tbe  two  raaoIutkMia.  Tbla  la  bacaoae  tba 
raaoliitlaa.  by  a*ti«  tbe 
flf  tba  Ukilted  Matkma  taito  a 
>  open  to  all  nattons,  eontem- 
•■  ••o't  ftpom  tba  start  for  universal 
iberahip.  while  tbe  AUantle  Union  reso- 
IWOoa.    to  eaUlBg   for   a   federal    tmton    of 

at  least  st  the 
l*e  and  partial  membcr- 
of  baalc  impor- 
*•  aiartta.  I  believe,  the  dliference 
il  rrolutlon  and  a  probable 
or  poaslble  third  world  war  Therefore.  It 
profouadly  aMMa  the  future  of  the  whole 
I  Bavor  tfea  tDrmer  approach  for  the 

Ualoo  raaolutlon  arita  the 
Mw  Initiative  for  a  federal 
to  the  seven  nations 
<>•  Itortb  Atlantic  Treaty 
^^tmstnOtm  aa  the  eonven- 
ay  tovtta  to  aand  detagatas.  Ita  baale 
bt  to  that  we  ahooM  not  now  try  to 
•■•••>'**  •  NdsrattoB  of  all  tbe  nations,  even 
—  °f  yy  UnUtad  powers,  but  that  only 

for  a  raatrlctad  fadaratloo  of  this  character. 


for  one  thing,  thst  proposition  would 
hecesaartly  be  construed  as  dividing  the 
3,300.000,000  people  of  the  world  Into  flrst- 
daaa  and  second-class  dtlxens,  with  that 
division  being  promulgated  by  those  who 
deem  themselves  In  the  flnt-class  category. 

The  proposition  would  be  doixled  at  tha 
outset  by  the  question  of  what  other  democ- 
raclea  should  be  fnvlted  by  the  original  seven 
to  participate  In  the  federal  convention. 
Por  example,  would  Portugal  which,  by  no 
•tretch  of  the  Imagination,  can  be  called  a 
denaocrmcy.  be  Invited?  Portugal  was  good 
enough  to  he  a  signatory  of  the  treaty.  But 
would  abe.  nevertheless,  be  excluded  from 
the  convention?  And  If  Portugal  were  In- 
vited, why  not  Spain  and  Turkey  and  varloiis 
other  countries  with  no  genxilne  claim  to 
free  and  democratic  Institutions?  Tha 
qtiestlon  Is  thus  rslsed  whether  the  true 
purpose  Is  actually  to  apply  the  principles 
of  free  federal  union  or  to  form  a  yet  stronger 
anti-Communist  military  coalition,  mors  or 
leas  Irrespective  of  the  form  of  govarnmant 
of  the  members. 

Xven  more  important  questions  would 
arise  as  to  the  inclusion  oc  exclusion  of  vart- 
oua  other  naUooa.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Buaaia  and  Communist  China  and  the 
•o-cattad  paoptaa'  democracies  of  easterti 
Airopa  VKMild  be  aaotuded.  Bo  also,  pre- 
iumahly.  Germany  and  Japan  would  be  left 
out.  But  what  about  IndoneaU  and  Indo- 
china (if  she  achlavaa  Independence ) ,  Burma. 
Korea,  and  Slam?  Would  they  be  deemed 
<i«n»ocrac*ae7  StUl  more  Important,  what 
would  be  the  status  as  to  eUglbUlty  of  IndU 
and  Pakistan  with  their  oombined  popula- 
tion of  414.000,0007  And.  apart  from  Turkey, 
where  would  various  oountrlea  of  the  Middle' 
Kast  and  two  or  three  in  Africa  come  in? 

Beyond  all  this,  there  would  remain  the 
crucial  probtam  of  the  ao  countries  of  Latin 
AoBsrksa.  It  Is  clear  that  not  all  of  them 
could  poaaibly  qualify  as  democraclaa.  But 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  It  would  be  Uivldlous 
to  take  in  some  of  them  whUe  ezcludlns 
others. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  an  effort  to  divide  the 
sheep  from  the  fnats  In  this  manner  would 
praaant  Inaoluble  dilemmas?  On  the  one 
hand,  if  various  countries  were  tnclxidcd  that 
tn  no  reasonable  sense  are  democratic  or 
free,  a  aaockery  would  be  made  of  the  prln- 
clplaa  of  free  federal  union.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  admitting  some  and  barrti^s  others, 
the  utmost  bitterness  would  be  engendered. 
If  the  frankly  avowed  purpose  were  to 
form  a  larger  and  stUl  stronger  military  alli- 
ance than  that  provided  by  the  Atlantic 
TrttXj  as  sn  even  more  formidable  weapon 
of  power  politics,  there  might  be  an  arguable 
case  for  thU  plan.  But.  as  a  sound  approach 
to  disarmament  and  peace  under  world  law 
1  raapacUuIly  submit  that  this  AtlanUc  union 
approach  Is  both  defecUve  and  dangerous. 

It  Is  apparent.  Indeed,  that  if  an  AUaotio 
UJiioa  ware  actually  developed  on  the  K^^'t 
of  tnohidlog  only  nations  that  are  genuinely 
democratic,  it  would  aeceasartiv  exclude  an 
actual   anajorlty   of    the   population   of    tha 
whole  world.     This  Is  for  the  simple  reaaon 
*****  •"•Jorlty  of  the  worlds  people  have 
beMbsrn  and  Uve  in  countries  which   by 
oo  Mnaeb  of  the  imsgiaation  can  be  ciaaai- 
a«d  m  free  or  aa  genuine  damocraclea.   Tbas. 
by  the  very  prooaaa  of  sacloalon,  not  oalf 
wooid  resentment  ba  naalad  tbroogboot  Iha 
world,  but  a  aaost  eOaettee  weapon  of  propa- 
»•«>«*»    •"■••    ba   provided    for   the   Soviet 
Onloa.    Tba  Mwtt  aMgbt  or  might  not  be  to 
Arangtbea  tbe  strletly  military  power  of  tbe 
west  retattve  lo  tbe  eaat.    Bat  any  aaacrtlon 
tbat  It  woald  aaaJte  for  world  harmony,  world 
aad  world  law  aaaoaa  aoatrary  to  ea- 
feaeon,  and  nrwimnn  aanse. 
There    are    no   other    reasons    that    argue 
*******     tbeAtlantIc     union     resolution. 
Thn«.  a  raatrteted.  hut  aeeaaaarlTy  powe-ftil. 
federation  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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Cocjnunlst  China  would  be  excluded  until 
they  radically  changed  their  Ideas  and  insti- 
tutions would  obviously  be  regarded  by  them 
as  a  military  coalition  seriously  threatening 
their  existence.  Their  military  preparations 
would  almost  surely  be  intensified;  and  world 
tension.  Instead  of  being  allayed,  would  be 
Increased. 

Furthermore,  It  Ls  apparent  that  whatever 
professions  were  made  of  creating  a  restricted 
federation  within  tbe  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  existence  would  ma- 
terially and  perhaps  fatally  weaken  the 
United  Nations.  Even  if  restricted  to  the  12 
Atlantic  Pact  countries,  the  so-called  free 
federation  would  include  a  preponderance 
of  tbe  economic  and  military  power  (al- 
though less  tlian  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion) of  the  world.  United  In  a  federal 
union  with  a  single  military  establishment 
and  constituting  a  single  economic  unit  with, 
presumably,  a  common  currency.  It  would 
completely  overshadow  the  UN.  That  Insti- 
tution would  almost  necessarily  shrink  Into 
insignificance  and  the  prospect  of  develop- 
ing the  UN  into  an  effective  world  federa- 
tion would  virtually  disappear.  If  we  ere 
sincere  In  wishing  not  only  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  UN.  but  to  achieve  lu  evo- 
lution Into  a  truly  effective  instrument  of 
world  law  and  order.  I  submit  that  we  cannot 
emphasize  the  world's  division  by  seeking  to 
create  an  immensely  powerful  separate  fed- 
eration whether  or  not  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  UN,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

There  are  still  other  arguments  against 
the  Atlantic  union  plan.  But  it  is  enough 
for  me  that  It  would,  in  my  Judgment,  pre- 
cipitate and  confirm  the  world's  division, 
make  invidious  distinctions,  arouse  strong 
resentments  and.  as  I  sincerely  believe,  fend 
not  to  disarmament  and  peace,  but  to  in- 
creased tension  and  ultimate  war. 

In  thus  pointing  out  what  I  consider  the 
basic  unsoundness  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
plan,  I  would,  of  course,  not  be  understood  as 
questioning  the  motives  of  Its  sponsors. 
There  are  some  points  In  common  between 
them  and  United  World  Federalists.  Both 
know  that  effective  Institutions  for  the  cre- 
ation and  enforcement  of  world  law  are 
essential  to  peace.  Both  know  the  necessity 
for  the  amendment  of  our  own  Constitution 
to  permit  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
Into  any  effective  international  federation, 
whether  partial  or  universal  In  membership. 
They  seek  In.  common  the  same  broad  ob- 
jective of  peace  under  law.  Moreover,  no  one 
recognizes  better  than  I  the  high  purposes 
of  such  patriotic  public  servants  as  Justice 
Roberts.  Judge  Patterson,  Mr.  Clayton,  and 
Mr.  Strelt.  But  the  very  distinction  of  these 
men  may  give  an  apf>earance  of  strength  to 
an  approach  which.  In  my  htimble  judgment, 
cannot  stand  analysis,  and  it  serves  no  good 
purpose,  I  believe,  to  gloss  over  the  vital 
differences  of  view  In  respect  of  means  to  the 
desired  end.  Moreover,  I  remind  this  com- 
mittee that  there  Is  at  least  equally  distin- 
guished support,  not  only  In  the  Congress  and 
In  the  United  States,  but  world-wide,  for  the 
other  view  embodied  In  the  world  federa- 
tion resolution. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  of  Interest  to  recall 
the  vote  on  this  very  issue  at  the  conference 
at  Dublin,  N.  H.,  in  October  1945,  on  "How 
best  to  remedy  the  weaknesses  of  the  United 
Nations  ••  At  that  conference,  after  a  search- 
ing debate  by  a  group  of  very  capable  cit- 
izens, with  Judge  Roberts  and  Mr.  Strelt  sup- 
porting their  present  thesis,  that  position  was 
rejected  In  favor  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal membership  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1. 
That  debate  and  vote  confirm  my  belief  that 
when  the  Atlantic  union  approach  Is  criti- 
cally examined,  the  Congress  will  find  it 
Inadequate  and  dangerous,  rather  than  help- 
ful, to  the  cause  of  world  order. 

There  la  another  and  a  better  way  to  seek 
disarmament  and  peace  than  by  attempting 
a  partial  federation  "within  the  framework" 
of  the  United  Nations.     That  way.  in  the 


words  of  House  Conctirrent  Resolution  64. 
is  to  seek  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  itself  "into  a  world  federation  open 
to  all  nations."  It  is  the  last  four  words 
which  are  the  most  important  of  all.  They 
need  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  If,  after 
every  reasonable  effort,  it  proves  impossible 
to  obtain  a  universal  federation,  no  lesser 
federation  should  ever  be  formed.  But  they 
do  mean.  I  believe,  that  an  effort  should  be 
nukde.  a  strong  and  persistent  effort,  to  ob- 
tain universal  membership.  They  mean  that 
this  effort  shall  be  made  to  the  end  that  the 
world  division  shall  be  healed  and  that  there 
shall  eventuate,  if  hiunanly  possible,  a 
genuine  regime  of  world  law  to  which  shall 
be  subject  all  rather  than  some  of  the  na- 
tions and  their  people. 

It  win  be  asked,  however,  whether  the  re- 
alization of  such  a  goal  is  a  practical  possi- 
bility. I  believe  that  It  Is  practical.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  we  will  evolve  In  our  day  a 
world-wide  federal  government  of  strictly 
limited  powers  yet  adequate  to  end  the 
present  world  anarchy.  And  even  if  I  felt 
less  confident  than  I  do  atKjut  this  result,  I 
would  repudiate  the  thought  that  In  a  spirit 
of  defeatism  we  should  cease  to  strive  for 
the  only  solution  which  can  bring  about  dis- 
armament and  the  reign  of  gentiine  world 
law.  I  would  say  that  we  are  unworthy  of 
the  American  tradition  if  we  did  not  exhaust 
every  last  persistent  effort  to  attain  that 
great  object.  It  is  deeply  encouraging  to  find 
that  the  100  and  more  Representatives  who 
sponsor  the  world  federation  resolution  seem 
to  be  of  this  mind. 

But  It  will  be  further  said:  "What  about 
Russia?  Is  there  a  real  prospect  of  her  co- 
operation in  a  world  federation  empowered 
to  enforce  disarmament?"  I  believe  that 
there  is.  I  know  that  it  will  require  a  well- 
balanced  combination  of  firmness  and  pa- 
tience, together  with  some  admixture  of  tol- 
erance and  willingness  to  see  the  other  side. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  achievement  of  this 
balance  Is  beyond  the  scope  ot  the  leaders  of 
the  West  while  under  the  strong  pressure  of 
their  peoples  to  find  a  way  to  disarmament 
and  peace.  I  believe  It  can  be  done  and 
done  without  appeasement  or  sacrifice  of 
basic  principle. 

We  ought  always  to  remember  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  for  the  West  and  the  East 
to  be  brought  Into  cooperation.  One  way  is 
an  enforced  cooperation,  following  the  con- 
quest of  one  by  the  other.  But  we  know  that 
the  West  cannot  be  conquered  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  And  we  know  that  while  the 
West  might  well  completely  subjugate  the 
East,  after  unprecedented  slaughter,  the 
West  has  no  wish  to  do  so.  We  realize  that, 
as  Henry  L.  Stlmson  has  said:  "Americans 
as  conquerors  would  be  tragically  miscast." 

The  only  other  way  Is  that  of  cooperation 
by  the  free  consent  of  both  sides,  to  be 
achieved,  slowly  perhaps  but  steadily,  by  mu- 
tual toleration  and  without  requiring  either 
to  sacrifice  honor  or  principle.  That  can  be 
done  and  when  It  is  achieved,  the  basis 
will  exist  to  create  the  universal  world  fed- 
eration by  fundamental  amendment  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

One  other  thing  we  should  never  forget — 
that  however  necessary  otir  present  policy 
under  the  Atlantic  treaty  may  be,  that  pol- 
icy can  be  no  more  than  a  stopgap.  It  em- 
bodies no  element  or  world  order  under  law. 
On  the  contrary.  It  is  the  essence  of  power 
politics.  It  may  well  be  helpful  in  gaining 
time  to  seek  the  solution.  It  is  in  itself  no 
stable  solution  at  all. 

The  world  federation  resolution  fxilly  rec- 
ognizes this  In  calling  for  a  more  funda- 
mental objective  of  our  foreign  policy,  name- 
ly, the  development  of  the  United  Nations 
into  a  world  federation  open  to  all  nations. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  la  the  most 
Important  of  all  the  measures  before  the 
Congress.  I  urge  Its  prompt  adoption.  By 
so  doing.  1  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
lift  up  the  hearts  of  the  whole  world. 


''It  Has  Been  Demontb^ated  Many  Times 
in  Tbis  Country  and  Abroad  That  Iodine 
Deficiency  Is  Easily  Corrected  and  Bet- 
ter Healtli  Adiieved  Through  the  Daily 
Routine  Use  of  Table  Salt  to  Which 
Tiny  Amounts  of  Iodine  Have  Been 
Added  by  the  Manufacturer.  This  Salt 
Is  as  Pore  as,  and  Tastes  No  Different 
From,  Ordinary  Salt** 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1949 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  greater  reward  can  come  to  one  In  life 
that  affords  more  satisfaction  than  does 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  a  job  well 
done. 

For  more  than  20  years  I  have  ad- 
dressed my  attention  and  given  of  my 
time  and  energy  to  Investigations  and 
studies  looking  to  corrective,  remedial 
measures  that  would  abate  the  discom- 
fiture and  illness  attending  endemic 
goiter,  prevalent  In  many  areas  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  was  during  the  Eightieth  Congress 
that  I  first  addressed  the  House  on  this 
question,  pointing  out  then  that  endemic 
goiter  was  easily  corrected  through  the 
daily  routine  use  of  table  salt  to  which  a 
tiny  amount  of  Iodine  had  been  added  by 
the  manufacture.  This  salt,  which  I 
personally  have  used  for  more  than  20 
years,  Is  as  pure  as  and  tastes  no  dif- 
ferent whatever  from,  ordinary  salt.  It 
can  be  obtained  at  no  extra  cost  and  no 
inconvenience  to  the  consumer,  and  once 
all  become  acquainted  with  that  fact, 
all  can  voluntarily  assure  their  supply  of 
this  food  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  burden 
my  colleagues  at  this  hour  with  any 
greatly  extended  remarks  of  my  own. 
In  order  that  this  membership  and  the 
American  people  at  large  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  w^ork  that  Is  to  be 
projected  by  our  Government  public 
health  service,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks, 
and  include  therein  a  copy  of  a  report. 
Iodine — A  Pood  E^ssential,  compiled  by 
W.  H.  Sebrell,  M.  D.,  director  of  the 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine  In- 
stitute,  National   Institutes   of   Health. 

That  report  reads  as  follows: 
losiivz — A  Food  Essential 
(By  W.  H.  Sebrell.  M.  D.') 

In  a  cooperative  effort,  the  salt  industry, 
medical  profession,  public  health  authoiltiea 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  seeking  to 
protect  and  Improve  the  health  of  American 
citizens  by  an  educational  campaign  aimed 
at  getting  them  to  use  a  nutritionally  Un- 
proved salt. 

The  average  United  States  citizen  enjoys 
better   health   than   the   average  citizen   of 

» Director,  experimental  biology  and  medi- 
cine Irvstltute,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  study 
committee  on  endemic  goiter,  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Aaaociatlon.  and  of  the  Council 
on  Poods  and  Nutrition,  American  Medical 
Association. 
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eountrtaa.  Bto  food  au^r  la 
ftlao  b*tt«r  tlMn  •?•»«•.  but  many  p«opl« 
tn  thta  <omtf7  tfo  not  g*t  tb«  fnll  rceocn- 

tlAl*.    n  to  ««U  known  th«t  (toflcuncj  la 
«ay  or  tlMM  «wraUali  rMOlta  In  HI  health 


lu  rich  nipply  ot  Mood  and  lymph  act«tt 
to  th«  importanoa  of  thto  gUnd  to  th«  antlr* 


W«  know  that  lodln*  In  •pproprtet* 
ealetan.  copp«r,  and 
ilwtt.  U  MMntUl 
Jt  life  Atoo  It  la  known  tbat  many 
te  all  acettona  of  thto  country  do  net 
(•t  anouch  lodlna  fNai  ttoair  food  to  aM«t 
thalr  normal  raqutmnenu.  All  doctor* 
know  that  lonf-oontlnued  iodine  drQclency 
■ay  molt  In  awlaaii  ittMaaa.  or  at  leut  in  a 
•tat*  of  botte'llna  malnutrition. 
In  coaaaettoa  with  tha  food- 
lodtna  It  to  aaeaaMiy  to  dtonaa  the 
deflctency  dtoaaat.  fottar.  which  rcatilta  from 
lack  at  airtfcitant  lodlna. 
It  haa  baen  demonatratad  many  tlmaa  In 
itry  aad  abroad  that  lotflne  defl- 
daoej  to  aaaUy  oorracted  and  battar  haalth 
■chltTad  through  the  dally  routine  use  of 
tabit  aalt  to  which  tiny  amotinta  of  iodine 
hav*  baaa  added  by  the  manufacturer  Thu 
■alt  to  aa  pura  aa.  and  taataa  no  different 
from,  ordinary  aalt.  It  can  ba  obu:nad  at 
no  extra  coat  or  laoaB^antom  u  to  th«  con- 
aumer,  and.  ooaa  ae^pMlBtad  with  the  facu. 
ha  can  voluntarily  Inaora  hla  aupply  of  this 
food  aaaantlal. 

FViacnosf  sko  ncroBTAMca  or  loaafx  *jn> 


Tba  aawaat  atudlaa  of  tha  human  body 
■iplUHtea  tha  human  balag  aa  a  "whole 
For  erampla.  racent  reaearcb  proTn 
that  tba  pituitary  gland  at  the  baae  of  the 
brain  produeaa  a  accretion  which  atlmulataa 
tha  thfroM  gland,  and  that  tha  thyroid  f- 
•KMOB  am  inhWl  or  atop  thto  pituitary 
■MTCtlHL  80  lapertoat  to  thto  situation 
that  Saltar  In  1M«  eailad  It  tha  pituitary 
thyroid  azla. 

The  pituitary  and  thyroid  glands  often  are 
called  ductleaa  glanda  or  glanda  of  Internal 
aacretlon.  because  their  aecretloos  pour  di- 
factlr  tato  tte  Maodar  ttoa  tprnttk.  laataad  o( 


Th*  pttuttary  (or  hypophyaU)  to  a  amall 
•land  wtoleh  to  faatanad  to  the  baae  of  the 
brain  Ito  antartair  lobe  haa  been  dubbed 
the  "master  gland"  because  of  Its  Importance 
to  tha  body  and  lu  InHuance  on  other  glanda. 
different  phyatologlcal  elTtcta  or  In- 
OD  body  perf ormanoe  have  been  dla- 
eovered  In  this  anterior  pitwitary  gland.  At 
leaet  ats  of  thaee  effecta  aaem  to  be  from  dto- 
unct  bonaoBaa.  The  actkm  of  thaae  hor- 
nonea  can  be  elasallled  Into  two  groupe 
One  group  daaJa  with  effects  on  other  endo- 
crine glands,  such  as  the  thyrold-stlmulatlnx 
hormone,  nicknamed  TSH.  mentioned  al- 
ready, and  bormonea  which  sttmtilata  the 
adrenals,  the  parathyroids,  the  panereM.  and 
the  aea  glanda,  The  ocber  grovip  o(  pitui- 
tary boraflttea  acta  on  a  variety  of  tissues. 

The  thyroid  gland  to  a  lar«a  U-shaped 
flMMl  In  the  neck.  When  It  becomes  en- 
larged. It  U  recugiUaed  as  goiiar.  The  word 
nhyratd"  aeana  "ableld -shaped."  and  was 
given  to  the  gland  In  1«6«  by  a  London  phy- 
Wharton.  Dr.  Wharton 
the  thyroid  oontributea 
to  the  beauty  of  tha  neck  by  Ailing  up  the 
M  apaaaa  around  the  larynx,  particularly 
Btter-o(-facUy.  t.^e  thy- 
llkened  to  a  pair  of 
00  elthar  aide  of  the  windpipe. 
A  baMi  of  thyroid  tissue,  called  the  Isthmus. 
the  two  lobee.  Sonetlmca  the 
to  deecrlbed  as  a  thickened  u  in 
appearance.  Sometimes  an  addntonal  lobe, 
called  the  pyramid  of  Lalouette  runs  upward 
ftT»  the  a|>per  border  of  the  Isthmus.  The 
weight  of  the  thyroid  gland  In  the  male  var- 
lea  Irom  30  to  60  grams,  or  about  I  to  2 
ouacaa.  The  nurmal  thjruld  Ln  women  usu- 
any  to  a  little  heavier 


The  ailwaMaplc  appearance  at  the  thyroid 
ttoaue  aboiw  tmy  Dr.  J.  H.  Means  called  the 
thyroid  both  a  factory  and  a 
Two  ktada  at  tlaaua  comprtoe 
The  auppuftlpg  tisaue  u  a  flbreus 
ttoatie.  which  makae  the  framework  and  the 
capaula  at  the  gland. 

Tba  aattve.  or  functional,  tlaetie  conatau 
ol  a  Btaaber  m  foUlelaa  (alao  called  vealclea. 
adnl.  or  alvaoU).  Tbaee  tiny  follldea  re- 
eemble  aaca  within  an  orange  aectlon.  eacept. 
of  eourae.  that  they  tend  to  be  apherlcal  and 
are  mirrr— ijgn  la  else.  It  would  Ukc  about 
260  foUlolia  to  eroH  the  diameter  of  a  dime 

Bach  tiny  foUlde  coaalata  oC  a  slngto  layer 
of  oelto  foraalag  tha  outalde.  Theae  epithe- 
lial cetto  are  the  actual  factory  which  manu- 
factures the  thyruld  hormone.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  each  folUde.  U  the  colloid  fluid,  which 
is  the  storage  or  warchouee  form  of  the 
thyroid  hormone  or  aecretloo.  In  normal 
health,  each  apbere  is  pluaqMy  full  of  cuUold. 

When  iodine  to  eaten  In  the  form  of  luuucd 
aalt.  or  lodlne-nch  food,  such  aa  oysters. 
aalmon.  cr  tuna  fish.  It  travels  through  the 
blood  In  the  form  of  a  aalt.  an  Iodide.  The 
thyroid  gland,  of  all  the  body  tissues,  has  an 
afBnlty  for  Iodine.  When  the  thyroid  gland 
abaorbe  the  Iodide,  it  to  oxMlaad.  that  to. 
osygan  to  added,  by  an  eosymatlc  proeeea. 
Thla  releaaaa  Iodine  la  a  form  wbMl  raadUy 
cocnblnee  with  an  amino  acid,  tyroetoe.  to 
form  the  kng-named  chemical  dtlodotyro- 
Bine.  Two  molecules  of  thU  latter  compound 
combine  to  form  thjrroxlne.  Thyroxine  to  the 
tbyroid  boraaone.  After  manufactarc.  this 
hOTMoae.  thyroalaa.  may  be  carried  by  the 
blood  atream  to  prodiica  striking  effaeta  In 
many  parts  of  the  body.  Or  It  mav  ba  eliorad 
aa  a  colloid,  thyr  globulin.  In  the  centara  of 
the  fcUldaa  u>  be  called  up<m  when  n< 


by 


or  rooe  loem  iw  thi  boot 

Pood  lodln»~lodlaed  aalt.  tea  food. 

Alimentary     canal— Iodine     abeorbed 
body. 

Blood  stream — Iodine  carried  to  the  thy- 
roid. 

Thyroid  gland— Iodide  ( Iodine  (- tyroalne 
—  Ttayroalna  ^  protein  —  Thyroglobulln. 

Thyroglobulln — ueed  aa  hormone  or  atored 
aa  eollold. 

Just  as  the  mineral  caldum  Is  eaeentlal  for 
tha  termatloo  of  bonee  and  the  mineral  iron 
to  naaeaaaiy  to  form  hsmoelobln  for  blood,  so 
Iodine  to  aheohrtaty  aMantlal  for  the  fonna- 
tlou  of  thyroid  bonaone,  or  thyroxin*— ao 
Iodine,  no  thyroxine.  The  thyroid  normally 
pnntalna  from  15  to  ao  milligrams  of  Iodine. 
In  normal  adulta,  a  aupply  of  about  75  mllll- 
grama  of  Iodine  per  year  wUl  maintain  the 
thyroid  in  normal  condition. 

SouM  of  the  normal  functions  of  the 
thyroid  gland  are  qtilte  popularly  known. 
The  thyroid  hormone  controla  the  rate  of 
heat  production  In  the  body  by  controlling 
the  rata  of  oell  oxidation.  Heat  prodiwtlon 
to  coupled  with  energy  liberation  fnan  the 
oalla.  Baaal  mataboUam  teats  meaeiua 
thyroid  activity  by  BMaaurlng  tha  lata  of 
heat  prodnctlan  in  a  resting  ladtrktaal. 

Other  functlone  of  the  th>rold  are  to  aid 
In  the  attmulation  of  normal  growth  of 
bonee,  bah*,  and  skin;  the  normal  develop- 
mant  of  the  brain:  the  atimulation  of  aexual 
devalopiDaat  at  puberty:  the  matotaaanc« 
of  a  normal  pregnancy;  and  the  production 
of  an  adequate  milk  aupply  during  nuralng. 

rrrcs  or  corrxa 
The  word  "goiter"  meana  an  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  As  moat  dlseaaea  of 
the  thyroid  gland  are  aocompanled  by  an  In- 
ereaae  In  aiae  of  the  gland.  In  popular  lan- 
guage a  goiter  usually  means  a  large  and 
oonaplctioue  thyroid  gland.  Shakaapeare.  in 
The  Tempest,  writca  of  men  "whoae  throats 
bad  han^tng  at  them  walleta  of  flesh."  But 
goiter  was  known  In  ancient  times  when  the 


water  from  oartaln  wells  waa  aald  to  produaa 
goiter. 

gimple  foittr 

Simple  goiter  to  by  far  the  eommoneat  form 
of  goiter .  and  occurs  In  all  parte  of  the  world. 
But  tta  dtotrlbutlon  Is  not  even.  Oolter  areaa 
extot,  often  aeparated  only  from  the  next  area 
by  a  change  In  the  watershed,  or  the  auppty 
of  aalt. 

Simple  goiter  to  aometlmce  called  benign 
goiter,  beeatise  It  often  disappears  when  a 
particular  strain  on  the  body,  such  as  pu- 
berty or  pregnancy,  U  past.  Simple  goiter 
also  been  called  physiologic  goiter,  becatiaa 
It  so  often  Is  associated  with  a  physiological 
period  or  situation,  notably  puberty,  but  alao 
pregnancy,  lactation,  and  infectious  dlaeaaca 
with  fever  But  leading  authorities  have  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  term  physlol<  glcal. 
Implying  normsl.  because  If  the  Individual 
going  through  the  period  of  stress  Is  given  a 
really  adequate  amount  of  Iodine,  enlarge- 
ment and  goiter  are  prevented.  Also,  cases 
do  occur  when  a  simple  goiter  does  not  sub- 
side, but  progreaaea  to  a  more  dangeroxia 
form. 

The  enlargement  which  occurs  In  simple 
goiter  may  be  accompanied  by  a  mild  degree 
of  hypothyroidism,  or  underactivity.  The 
enlargement  represents  an  effort  to  manu- 
facture more  adequate  amounts  of  thyroxine. 

Simple  goiter  begins  with  a  lessening  In  the 
amount  of  Iodine  In  the  colloid  and  an  In- 
creaae  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  thyroid 
celto.  The  first  stage  to  called  parenchyma- 
tous gtJtter.  Parenchyma  means  the  es- 
sential or  functional  part  of  an  organ.  Aa 
seen  In  the  thyroid  atructure,  the  factory  or 
working  part  to  composed  of  the  thyroid  epi- 
thelial cells.  When  hyperplasia  or  abnormal 
multiplication  of  thyroid  cells  spreads  evenly 
through  the  whole  gland,  the  resulting  goiter 
Is  symmetrical  and  firm  Parenchj-matoua 
goiter  may  go  on  to  a  complete  exhaustion  or 
wearing  out  of  the  ceils  Or  the  Increasing 
process  may  stop  and  the  follicles  become 
filled  with  colloid. 

When  the  latter  happena  a  colloid  goiter 
reauiu.  Colloid  goiters  are  u.«ually  tym- 
metrlcal  and  aomewhat  aoft.  They  may  be 
very  large,  because  ef.ch  ct  the  many  addi- 
tional folllclea  becomes  distended  with  col- 
loid. The  total  quantity  of  iodine  In  the  en- 
tire gland  may  be  doae  to  normal,  but  b«»cnuae 
of  the  enlarged  size,  the  ratio  of  Iodine  per 
gram  of  gland  tissue  U  low 

Another  kind  of  goiter  Is  called  an  adenom- 
atoua  or  nodular  goiter  Either  parenchym- 
atoua  or  colloid  goiter,  which  to  the 
change  to  adenomatous  goiter,  which  to  the 
commonen  type  of  goiter  after  the  age  of 
SO.  Asymmetrical,  or  uneven,  bulges  or  nod- 
ules form.  They  may  Increase  In  sice  from 
that  of  cherry  stone  to  plum  stone  or  larger. 

Simple  goiter  Is  ao  called  becnuse  It  does 
cause  any  toxic  or  poUonlng  symptoms.  Its 
Importance  from  a  medical  standpoint  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  uodular  or  adenomatous 
goiter  may  frequently  have  Its  orlgui  In  a 
preextotlng  coUold  goiter,  and  when  thU  oc- 
curs nodular  goiter  may  subsequently  be- 
come t<  xlc  or  pol&onous;  alfo,  symptoms  due 
to  pressure  ou  neighboring  structures  such  as 
the  windpipe  may  occaslonslly  be  bothet- 
eome  in  patients  with  colloid  goitar.  F-cm 
a  health  standpoint.  coUold  goiter  Is  com- 
pletely preventable  by  takliig  a  amaU  but 
adequate  amount  of  Iodine  lu  the  food  regu- 
larly. Where  Iodised  aalt  to  used  from  in- 
fancy, simple  goiter,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, to  avoided. 


AaaooxAiKD  wrm  aoaMONx 
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A  cretin  U  a  child  who  Is  dwarfed  by  lack 
of  aiifllctont  thyroid  secretion  during  feUl 
life.  A  similar  but  leaa  severe  cor.sllilou. 
myxedema,  may  occur  by  the  develo[^m^nt 
of  an  Instifflclency  of  thyroid  secretion  which 
occurs  at  any  time  after  birth.  CreUns  In 
the  past,  were  found  In  dUtrlcta  where  goiter 
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was  oommon.  Among  Miaae  areaa  arc  the 
Himalayaa.  th«  Pyrenaea.  the  Alpe.  the 
Andes.  Srnith  America,  and  tbe  Oreat  Lakes 
and  8t.  Laarrence  regions  and  Northweatern 
States  In  North  America.  So  many  of  theae 
OBfurtonatee  were  found  In  certain  kwalitlea 
In  the  Aips  that  government  akJ  was  nee- 
eeeary  to  rupport  them.  However,  cretins 
do  anpenr  ocoa-Tlonally  in  all  these  areas. 

In  erettats,  the  ment&I,  physical,  and  sexual 
dcvf'opment  Is  greatly  retarded.  If  these 
cretin  dwarfs  Itve  to  adulthood,  they  retain 
their  childhood  body  build,  and  may  not 
mature  eeniallj  If  untteated,  their  men- 
tality may  be  arrested  at  a  low  level,  making 
them  unable  to  aupport  themselves.  The 
metaboltom  to  eery  low,  the  skin  haa  a  typi- 
cal dry.  thick  appearance,  and  deaf  mtitlsra 
to  common.  At  autopsy,  abnormal  or  very 
MBall  thyroid  gtonds  are  foimd. 

If  thyroid  extract  Is  given  to  cretins  at  an 
early  age.  marked  Improvements  result  but 
complete  recovery  does  not  always  occur. 
Creantom  should  be  prevented  by  eaeurlng 
an  adequate  supply  of  Iodine  for  the  mother 
before  and  during  preenancy. 

Myxedeina 

When  deetruction  or  degeneration  of  the 
thyroid  giand  ooctirs  at  any  Xixae  after  birth 
the  hypothyroid  condition  called  myxedema 
reaulta.  Myxedema  can  be  produced  In 
*t»tiwai«  by  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Sir 
William  Gull  otf  E^ngfand  In  1874  described 
the  deXecu  in  his  patienta  which  were  as- 
sociated with  degeneration  of  tbe  thyroid. 
Gull  noticed  several  effects  of  hypothyroid- 
ism. A  loss  of  mental  and  physical  vigor; 
dry,  brittle  hair;  an  apathetic,  lethargic 
reaction  to  menwl  stimuli:  and  a  peculiar 
thickening  of  the  akin  are  typical.  Today 
we  know  by  baaia  OMtabottsKn  testa  that  a  low 
metabolic  rate  extota.  The  thickening  of 
the  skin  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  deposit 
of  mucin,  and  the  word  myxedema  means 
mucotia  swelling.  Becent  study  Indicates 
thst  the  deposit  to  a  semifluid  albuminous 
substance,  about  like  egg  white. 

The  oatloot:  tor  tbe  adtilt  with  myxedema 
to  hopeful  today.  Ttuee  mouths  of  adminis- 
tration of  thyroid  extract  make  a  dramatic 
impro%Tment.  Thyroid  extract  will  control 
the  eymptome  of  myxedema  entirely,  and 
keep  the  patient  In  good  health. 

HTFnrTHTBOroiSM 

Increased  function,  called  an  overactive. 
or  hyperactive  state,  may  occtir  In  the  thyroid 
gland.  Some  tmknowu  factor,  perhaps  as 
severe  emotional  shock,  or  an  Infection,  may 
aUrt  a  hitherto  normal  thyroid  on  a  mad 
race  to  produce  thyroid  hormone.  Perhapa 
.  n  Interruption  In  the  amicable  relations  ex- 
isting lu  the  pltultarv-tbyrold  axis  U  the  di- 
rect cause.  But  If  something  In  the  pituitary 
starts  the  thyroid  Into  trouble,  that  some- 
tbtrg  has  yet  to  be  explained. 

HyiJerthyroidiani,  or  toxic  goiter,  may  be- 
gin m  a  prevltiusly  healthy  Individual  with 
enlargement  cf  the  gland  and  simultaneous 
poisoning  symptoms  of  rapid  pul*e.  palpita- 
tion, tremor.  nervousnesF.  restlesaneas  and  Ir- 
rltAblllty.  Thto  type  of  toxic  goiter  Is  called 
primary  or  exophthalmic  goiter,  or  Graves' 
disease 

A  eevere  primary  toxic  frdter  may  soon  be 
accompanied  by  a  pop-eyed  condition,  med- 
ically called  exophthalmos.  The  metabolic 
rate  goes  up,  perhaps  as  high  as  80  percent 
or  more  above  normal,  and  with  rai^d  burn- 
ing of  fuel  goej  a  rapid  loss  In  weight.  The 
animation  Increases  to  an  abnormal  nervous- 
ness which  beeomes  very  trying  to  the  pa- 
tient and  everyone  about.  There  may  be  dif- 
ficulty In  breathlni;  upon  exertion  and  severe 
heart  symptoms.  Fortunately,  vnrlous  meth- 
ods of  cure  for  exophthalmic  goiter  are  known 
today. 

Another  type  of  toxic  goiter  to  called  aec- 
ondary,  because  It  follows  a  simple  goiter  as 
a    complication.      Usually    hyperthynMdlsm 
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does  BO*  occur  unto  after  an  average  of  18 
yean  of  simple  goiter.  The  pop-e^e«,  or  ex- 
ophthalmic, eondttloa  dees  not  oecor  and 
the  onset  to  more  gradoal  Ibaa  la  exophthal- 
mic goiter.  The  heart  ebosrs  elgiM  of  poison- 
ing by  a  rapid  pulse  and  the  metabolic  rate 
soars.  The  simple  adenamatoas  goiter  be- 
eomes a  toxic  adenomatous  goiter  for  un- 
known reasons.  The  tragedy  of  toxic  adeno- 
matous gT>lter  lies  In  Ite  preventablMty  by 
known  methods.  If  we  avoided  aimf^ 
goiter,  through  adequate  Iodine  Intake,  we 
would  have  no  secondary  toxic  goiter. 

loouis.  AMB  rrs  aoix  m  kocmai.  um  aaNoaaut. 

TKTaOlD 

In  reviewing  the  thyroid  gland  and  Ha 
function,  recall  how  the  thyroid  celto  took 
the  Iodine  from  the  btood  as  an  iodiUe  and 
manr'actured  the  tbyroid  hormone  from  it 
for  body  use  or  for  storage.  When  the  twdy 
to  given  more  Iodine  than  it  needs  from  a 
diet  exceptionally  nch  m  sea  food,  the  ex- 
cess piansfs  out  in  the  normal  person  without 
any  effect  on  the  body. 

But  some  entirely  different  sittiations  am 
produce  an  kKliiic  hunger  in  the  body,  cud 
then  uniartanate  reaolts  follow.  One  situa- 
tion to  lack  in  the  diet  of  tlie  minimum 
iodine  requirement. 

Another  aituatica  to  tempcn-anly  increased 
demand  for  Iodine,  which  may  make  a  pre- 
▼louBly  sufldent  iodine  supply  dangerously 
Inadequate.  The  well-known  situations  ct 
increased  demand  are  puberty,  pregnancy, 
and  lactation.  Since  the  thyroid  hcx'moue 
to  cloeely  associated  with  tbe  gonads,  or  sex 
gland*.  It  Is  natural  that  sexual  development 
should  make  an  Increased  call  for  thyroid 
hormone,  which  only  can  be  met  with  Iodine. 

Since  pregnancy  to  the  growth  period  for 
the  expected  baby,  a  similar  special  demand 
for  thvroid  hormone  to  logical.  Many  ob- 
stctrtaans  today  are  giving  r.dditianal  Iodine 
to  all  tbelr  pregnant  patienta 

Because  lactation,  or  the  period  of  nuralng 
a  baby.  Is  alao  a  period  of  supplying  growth 
for  an  ItKllvldual,  s  logically  extra  demand 
for  thyroid  hormone  occurs  at  thto  time. 
Pron  of  the  need  for  extra  Iodine  to  seen  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  which  often 
extots  in  puberty,  pregnancy,  and  lactation. 
Infections,  poor  fliet.  and  poor  sanitation  also 
may  make  additional  demands  for  Iodine. 
Certain  foods,  notably  members  of  the  cab- 
bage family,  if  taken  in  abxiarmal  quantlttea, 
may  do  the  same,  and  It  to  paesiUe  that  they 
may  cauae  goiter  if  the  supply  of  Iodine  to 
small. 

Dra.  Ctutts  and  Fertman  have  found  that 
normal  adults  confined  in  bed  on  a  monot- 
onous diet  required  approximately  1  micro- 
gram of  iodme  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 
per  day.  Au  additional  2  micrograms  dally 
are  needed  to  take  care  of  ordinary  activttiea 
with  some  for  reserve.  Taking  all  needs  Into 
consideration  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council  gives  the 
daily  requirement  of  iodine  for  an  adult  as 
0.15  to  0.30  milligrams  and  states  that  thto 
need  can  be  met  by  the  regular  use  of  lodlxed 
salt.  They  call  attention  to  the  apedal  Im- 
portance of  its  use  In  adolescence  and  preg- 
nancy. 

When  the  single  layer  of  flat  or  cuboldal 
cells  around  the  edge  of  the  thyroid  foIUclea 
are  offered  enough  Iodine  for  tlielr  man- 
ufacturing needs,  they  sit  qulety  In  their 
pdaces  like  decent  diners  at  a  good  home 
or  restaurant.  Birt  when  the  amount  of 
Iodine  is  scanty,  either  from  lack  of  Iodine 
In  the  diet  or  because  of  special  denMnds. 
a  wild  boarding-house  grab  ensues.  Each 
epithelial  cell  seems  to  be  stretching  for 
all  the  possible  Iodine  it  can  capture  from 
the  diminishing  colloid  supply.  The  cells 
change  from  their  normal  shape  to  an  elon- 
gated, columnar  shape.  Thto  hypertrophy,  or 
overgrowth  of  Individual  cells,  to  eoon  fol- 
lowed by  a  hyperplasia  or  Increase  In  the  total 
ntimber  of  cells.     If  a  necessary  food  were 


suddenly  rationed,  a  proteetfve  mother  might 
call  an  her  children  and  rush  the  whole  fam- 
ily Xai  the  store  to  get  as  much  as  possible. 
These  two  changee  in  the  thyrt.ld.  the  eiretch- 
tng  out  of  the  indlvidun]  ecUa,  and  the  In-, 
erease  in  the  total  ntunber  of  oelto,  can  ba 
seen  under  the  mlcroeeope. 

When  tte  rationing  to  over,  either  because 
the  special  demand  ceasee,  or  the  diet  to  Im- 
proved by  Bddttlona!  Iodine,  the  ratfti  stopa, 
btit  the  thyroid  gland  never  1«  qtilte  the 
same  again.  For  all  practical  purposes,  tha 
gland  wlD  function  normally,  and  may  return 
to  Its  normal  slae.  But  the  Involution,  or 
return  to  normal,  to  really  a  resting  or  op- 
ioid Ttate.  A  woman  wboeata  Just  enough 
food  Iodine  for  txntal  living  may  have  a  series 
of  thjrrold  enlargements  with  earti  pregnancy. 

TU£  aUBCLiMicai.  ncTtna 
It  to  easy  for  Indlviduala  to  look  the  otbor 
wag  If  they  do  not  recognize  that  the  Iodine 
problem  to  their  own  problem.  Many  peo|rta 
who  take  vitamin  tablets  and^  are  careful 
about  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  vitamins 
neglect  tbe  lodlaed  salt  which  will  Instve  a 
health  minimum  of  iodine  for  the  normal 
peraon.  It  has  been  seen  haw  the  thyroid 
secretion  with  its  essential  iodine  affects 
growth,  health,  a  noroud  skin,  and  an  alert 
mentality.  Doctors  have  found.  In  prmctlctng 
obstetrics,  that  even  where  goiters  were  not 
involved,  the  glrlng  of  extra  Iodine  decreaaed 
the  number  of  mtocarriages  and  Inc 
number  of  awKben  who  had  an 
milk  supply.  How  much  fatigue  of  tha 
adolcaeent  may  be  due  to  lodine-bunger  to 
only  a  gueea. 

With  today'^B  emphasto  on  positive  health, 
many  medical  autlxnitles  are  actively  en- 
dorsing tbe  use  of  food  Iodine,  es  a  simple, 
cheap,  easy  Insurance  against  the  possible 
handicaps  of  a  subclinical  Iodine  deficiency. 

WHT  lOOIKX  MAT  BX  tN.VDEQX^ATT   UI   DCETS 

Frum.  ancient  times,  getter  has  been  known 
to  extot  in  certain  regions,  ITiidiimtf  to  a 
word  used  to  deecribe  a  condition  which  es- 
tots  all  the  time  in  a  certain  place.  Tha 
draft  boards  of  World  War  I  found  two  en- 
demic goiter  areas  In  the  Dnited  Etatea.  one 
centering  around  the  Oreat  Laltes  region,  and 
the  i  ther  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  areas 
where  endemic  goiter  exists,  the  soil,  water. 
and  vegetation  are  poor  in  iodine.  EaAy 
opinion  pointed  a  finger  of  warning  at  cer- 
tain supplies  of  drinking  water.  Analysis 
of  drinking  water  In  Dnited  States  cities 
shows  a  wide  variation  In  iodine  content, 
from  GDI  micrograms  per  kilogram  (»/kg.  or 
parts  per  billion)  In  Dultith.  Minn.,  and 
SpcAane,  Wash.,  to  73.90  w/^-  ^  San  Dtmas. 
Calif. 

The  iodine  content  of  plants  can  be  In- 
creased by  adding  lodlne-contalnlng  salts  to 
the  soil,  and  the  Iodine  content  of  milk  can 
also  be  increased  by  feeding  suitable  rations 
to  the  cow.  Such  practices  have  been  con- 
sidered and  have  been  declared  to  be  utterly 
impractical  In  meeting  the  goiter  problem. 
They  are  too  InefBclent,  tmeconomlcal,  and 
difficult  to  put  Into  operation  on  a  natlotud 
scale. 

Sea  food  to  a  good  source  of  Iodine,  althoo^ 
the  Iodine  content  varies  with  the  variety 
and  with  the  Iodine  content  of  the  sea  water. 
from  which  It  comes.  Sea  food  eating  people, 
even  In  a  goitrous  area,  are  remarkably  free 
from  goiter. 

Certain  sea  weeds  such  as  kelp  have  a  very 
high  Iodine  content,  and  dried  preparations 
In  the  form  of  tablets  or  powder  have  been 
widely  promoted  for  their  health  value. 
These  products  have  no  Important  nutritive 
value  other  than  that  of  the  Iodine  they 
contain.  While  It  may  be  possible  to  adjust 
the  intake  of  these  products  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  suitable  tmlform  supply  of  Iodine,  the 
requirements  lor  this  element  can  be  more 
easily  and  safely  met  by  the  use  of  Iodized 
salt. 
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n«tur&I  Mdt  d«poftlU  oonUUn  iodln*. 
but  otb«n  <lo  not.  A  dnun»Ue  dMBonMn- 
Uoa  of  man's  accidental  conTantan  ot  a  aat- 
vxmilj  healthy  araa  into  a  goitroua  area  oc- 
•utrad  in  the  Kanawha  River  Valley  of  West 
▼Irflnla.  Dr.  O.  P.  Klrahall  rvported  the 
ehaase  which  took  place.  Piior  to  1900.  gol- 
tm  waa  expeartlngly  rare,  according  to  local 
pkyalclans.  Prior  to  this  daU.  the  Uhle  salt 
came  from  local  salt  wells.  It  was  a  crude. 
ooarse  salt  with  hrown  partldee.  After  1900 
a  aparkUnc  whlu  salt,  which  the  people  pre. 
farred.  was  shipped  In.  Thia  white  salt  con< 
talned  no  Iodine,  but  it  puahed  the  cnide  salt 
off  tb*  market.  Dxirlng  the  next  quarter 
ot  a  eaatury.  the  fotter  rate  rose  sharply. 
By  1923.  a  goiter  survey  showed  that  about 
00  parcant  ot  adoleaeent  girls  In  that  Valley 
had  getter. 

Repeat edly.  dvlltaed  man  has  deoaon- 
■tratMl  that  he  Is  technologically  ahead  of 
hla  own  welfare.  But  after  harming  him- 
self, be  often  works  otit  the  cure.  The  daaale 
«tory  of  tbe  poltahlng  of  brown  rtce  Into  white 
rtoa  to  a  good  example.  The  loss  of  thiamine 
(Tltamin  B,  >  caused  the  development  of  the 
iaaclancy  disease,  bertberl.  among  thoae 
white  rice  as  a  large  item  of  dirt.    Pre- 

and  cure  were  found  in  eating  the 
rlM  poltehlnf  s.  or  the  unpolUhed  brown  rice. 

rly.  whole  grain  bread  was  robbed  of 
•ad  vitamins  when  white  flour  became 
popular.  Now  we  are  putting  back  aome  of 
tlM  health-giving  properties  of  the  whole 
gnlB  by  ''enriching"  o\ir  white  flour  with 
■ttaral  Tltamlns  and  iron. 

A  ttmUtt  altoation  has  happened  with  salt. 
When  prnraaalm  of  salt  became  a  national 
liMtuatry.  tba  looBl  salt  deposlu  which  con- 
tained iodine  were  no  longer  used.  The  ma- 
)arlty  of  our  salt  today  cooms  from  lodlne- 
Icaa  sources.  Kven  In  proceealng  saa  salt,  the 
Iodine  la  removed.  To  some  extent,  modern 
progress  has  neutralized  the  lack  of  iodine  in 
commercial  salt  by  refrigerated  shipping  of 
food  to  the  Interior  parts  of  our  country. 
•Mryone  does  not  eat  fish   frequently. 

of  canned  and  fresh  froeen  vegeta- 
bles and  frulu  from  melons  where  the  soil  is 
rich  m  iodine  has  helped  to  relieve  the  goiter 
problam.  However,  the  shopper  in  the  city 
groeery  has  no  idea  whether  the  vegetables 
Mitf  frulu  she  buys  are  rich  In  iodine  or 
deficient  In  it. 

XNcntxNci  or  ocrm  Aitn  eit.at:o»  to  iooixi 

Because  Indlvldxials  cannot  tell  whether 
tbalr  natural  supply  ot  Iodine  is  adequate. 
aome  plan  of  giving  everyooa  the  food  equiva- 
lent of  iodine  has  been  tried  In  many  parti 
of  the  globe  for  many  years.  The  most  popu- 
lar and  most  practical  way  has  been  to  add 
an  Inflnltealmal  (0.01  percent)  amount  of 
neoeaaary  iodine  to  table  salt. 

The  name  lodlaad  salt  came  Into  use  more 
than  25  years  ago  for  table  salt  containing 
Iodine  equivalent  In  amount  to  that  which 
would  result  from  adding  0.03  percent  of 
aodlum  or  potassium  iodide  to  ordinary  table 
aalt.'  About  a  decade  ago  it  was  demon - 
atrated  that  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  certain  substances  would  greatly  retard 
the  Ums  of  iodine  that  sometimes  occurs  In 
packaged  iodized  salt.  Use  of  these  so-called 
stabtllaers  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce  tbo 
quantity  of  iodide  from  0.03  to  0.01  percent 
of  the  aalt  with  assurance  that  the  use  of 
such  salt  will  provide  an  adequate  intake  of 
Iodine. 

Since  iodine  occurs  In  nature  In  some 
sources  of  salt,  iodized  salt  is  properly  re- 
garded as  a  natural  food  It  Is  an  Improved 
aalt. 

Ckilter  occurs  throughout  the  world,  where- 
•rer  the  supply  of  iodine  is  inadequate.  A 
goiter  map  of  Europe  was  made  in  1883.  and 
McCarrison  and  Eggenberger  have  prepared 
maps  showing  world-wide  goiter  conditions. 
To  counteract  this  goiter  prevalence  from 
Iodine  deficiency.  Bouaslngault  in  1831  sug- 
(Mted  that  iodized  salt  be  sold  by  the  gov- 
"  It  of  Colombia.  South  America,  to  pre- 


vent goiter.  The  uae  of  lodlne-conUlnlng 
•••  salt  or  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide 
to  rock  salt  was  advocated  in  1855  by  Kostl. 
Dr.  O.  P.  Kimball,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
told  of  his  personal  experience  with  the  effect 
of  iodized  salt  on  goiter  incidence  In  Michi- 
gan. In  1934  the  salt  manufacturers  agreed 
to  manufacture  an  iodized  salt,  and  the 
Wholcaale  Grocers'  Association  agreed  to 
handle  only  iodized  .vUt  for  table  uae  in 
lilchlgan.  Michigan  lies  in  the  Great  Lakes 
goiter  belt.  At  the  time  iodized  salt  was 
sta.  ted.  a  survey  placed  the  incidence  of  goi- 
ter in  Michigan  at  38.6  percent.  A  reexami- 
nation for  goiter  was  made  in  1928  after  4 
years  of  using  iodized  salt.  The  incidence  of 
goiter  waa  found  to  have  decreased  to 
9  percent. 

Kven  more  startling  proof  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  food  iodine  in  salt  came  from  Calu- 
met. Mich.  During  the  depression  spproxl- 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  families  in  thto  cop- 
per-mining community  were  on  relief.  Re- 
lief officials  endeavored  to  save  money  by 
buying  bag  salt  (nonlodlzedi  for  thoee  on  re- 
lief. The  result  was  an  upshoot  in  the  goi- 
ter rate,  occurring  only  in  the  families  using 
the  Iodine-lacking  salt.  Dr.  Kimball  re- 
ported that  of  children  not  using  iodized 
salt  00  percent  had  goiter,  and  in  the  same 
community  of  those  who  had  remained  on 
iodized  salt  only  3  percent  had  goiter. 

The  safety  factor  in  adminuterlng  food 
Iodine  has  been  the  object  of  research. 
Health  authorities  never  advocate  self-diag- 
noals  or  self-administration  of  medicine. 
Treatment  of  such  diseaaed  conditions  as 
toxic  goiter  Is  the  duty  of  the  physician. 
Because  large  amounts  of  Iodine  have  con- 
spicuous effects  upon  goiter,  studies  have 
been  made  to  assure  the  toxic  goiter  patient 
and  his  physician  that  the  tiny  preventive 
amounu  of  food  Iodine  in  iodized  salt  will 
be  safe  for  the  sufferer  from  toxic  goiter. 
Dr.  Kimball  personally  investigated  stories 
of  persons  who  had  complained  of  iodized 
salt  having  caused  to.xic  goiter  or  other  toxic 
raanlfeatations.  He  was  not  able  to  find  any 
untoward  effects  from  the  use  of  iodized  salt. 
In  1945  and  1948.  the  Public  Health  dbrv. 
ice  made  limited  surveys  of  goiter  incidence. 
They  report.  "Although  the  poptilation  groups 
that  wert.  studied  In  Florida  and  Georgia 
were  not  In  the  so-called  Goiter  Belt,  the 
prevalence  of  enlarged  thyroid  waa  high  In 
both  white  and  Negro  family  groups.  In 
Mitchell  County.  Oa..  313  percent  of  white 
W(..men  and  8  percent  cf  the  males  had  an 
enlarced  thyroid  gland.  In  Alachua  County, 
Pla..  358  percent  of  the  Negro  females  be- 
tween 13  and  20  years  ot  age  were  affected." 

Goiter  U  a  problem  in  the  United  States 
today,  simple  goiter  may  be  prevented  by 
eating  food  iodine.  The  use  of  Iodized  salt 
is  the  most  effective  way  of  combating  this 
important   public-health   problem 

Authorities  advocating  table  use  of  Iodized 
salt  are:  Forty-flfth  Annual  Conference, 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Offlcers  with 
Surgeon  General.  Public  Health  Service; 
study  Committee  on  Endemic  Goiter  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association;  Coun- 
cil on  Poods  and  Nutrition  of  ♦he  American 
Medical  Association;  Surgeon  General.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service;  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council;  Medical 
Research  Council,  Great  Britain.  Special 
Goiter  Subcommittee;  International  Goiter 
Conference,  held  in  1937  and  1928. 
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Newsprint  and  Devaluation  of  Canadian 
Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  publish- 
ers and  printers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  quite  disturbed  and  resentful 
about  the  fact  that  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  base  price  of  $100  a  ton  on  newsprint, 
in  spite  of  the  devaluation  of  the  Cana- 
dian currency. 

Experts  here  have  estimated  that  de- 
valuation of  the  Canadian  dollar  and 
continuation  of  the  old  base  price  in  the 
face  of  the  10-cent  devaluation  will  give 
a  $7-a-ton  additional  profit  to  Canadian 
mills.  On  the  surface,  the  profit  would 
appear  to  be  10  percent,  but  some  of  the 
difference  gained  by  the  mills  will  be 
eaten  up  by  higher  cost  of  chemicals, 
ccal.  and  other  materials  which  must 
be  imported  from  us  and  paid  for  only 
by  United  States  dollars. 

To  offset  the  lncrea.<;ed  freipht  charges 
Canadian  mills  shortly  after  devaluation 
put  a  6-percent  surcharge  back  Into 
effect. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Special 
Newsprint  Committee  during  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  I  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  newsprint  situation  at  first-hand, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  newsprint 
manufacturers  were  not  suffering  under 
their  former  profits.  Now  they  can 
stack  huge  profits  atop  those  profits,  all 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  printers 
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and  publishers,  nrho  represent  the  biggest 
glngle  market  for  Canadian  newsprint. 

Our  Department  of  State,  which 
through  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  seemingly  is  trying  to  wipe 
out  entire  American  industries,  likely  will 
say  It  is  sorry  about  all  this  but  can  do 
nothing.  It  apparently  wants  to  encour- 
age industrial  development  elsewhere  at 
the  expense  of  existing  American  indus- 
tries, killing  the  latter,  if  necessary,  and 
ral.'^lng  costs  to  all  American  business. 

American  consumers  will  pay  for  all 
this,  of  course,  because  the  costs  are 
passed  on  to  them.  I  think  it  is  deplor- 
able that  there  is  no  recourse  through 
our  Government  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
Canadians.  Under  the  Pair  Deal  we  give 
away  all  our  bargaining  rights  and  then 
cry  for  mercy. 


Forward  Califoniial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRLSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  194S 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  an 
editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  E>aily 
News  of  October  10,  1949.  So  many 
Members  of  this  distinguished  legislative 
body  tell  me  that  they  hope  to  come  to 
California  and  spend  the  last  years  of 
their  life ;  or.  that  they  have  had  so  many 
of  their  former  friends  from  their  home 
town  move  to  California  to  live,  that  it 
appears  to  me  this  brief  editorial  will 
be  of  value  and  very  pertinent  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

FOnWAKD     CALirORNIAt 

Gov.  Earl  Warren,  a£  reported  in  our  edi- 
torial column  last  Friday,  says  California's 
population  hae  Jumped  nearly  4,000,000  In 
the  last  nine  busy  years. 

"Certainly,"  he  says,  "nothing  of  that  kind 
has  happened  in  the  history  of  this  counUy. 
and  I  have  never  read,  In  the  history  of  other 
countries,  of  so  many  people  moving  peace- 
fully and  voluntarily  to  any  comparable  area 
anywhere  In  such  a  short  period  of  time." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Look  What's  Hap- 
pened to  California,"  in  the  current  Harpers 
magaalne.  noted  writer  Carey  McWiiUams 
expreaea  the  situation  In  these  words: 

"California  In  1949.  a  century  alter  the 
gold  r\i8h,  Is  rtUl  growing  rapidly.  stUl  the 
pace  setter,  falling  all  over  itself,  stumbling 
pell-mell  to  greatness  without  knowing  the 
way.  bursting  at  its  every  seam.  Today  It  has 
10.000.000  residents;  tomorrow  It  may  have 
20.000.000. 

"California  la  not  another  American  State: 
It  is  a  revolution  within  the  SUtes.  It  le 
tipping  the  scales  of  the  Nation's  interest  and 
wealth  and  population  to  the  Weet.  toward 
the  Pacific." 

The  Governor  makes  It  clear  that  our  amaz- 
ing new  population  has  created  grave  prob- 
lems. He  poinu  out  that  we  now  have 
1.560.000  more  motor  vehicles  than  In  1940, 
605.000  more  school  children,  80,000  more 
college  students  In  SUte -supported  colleges, 
double  the  inmates  In  our  State  institutions, 
a  40-percent  extra  load  on  our  water  systems 
and  sewage  facilities — and  so  on  down  a 
kMig  list.  In  order  to  build  up  ItB  physical 
plant  to  haacUe  this  overload,  he  says  the 
6tA*«    must    spend    billions    on    highways, 


schools,  collegea,  hoq>ltaia,  )aila.  dama.  sew- 
ers, and  aqueducts. 
"The  Governor  Is  right. 
And  let's  face  another  shocking  fact:  un- 
employment among  employable  men  Is  In- 
eraaslng.  Our  growmg  Industrial  plant  la  not 
yet  able  to  absorb  ail  who  are  {heading  tor 
a  chance  to  work. 

This  temporary  unbalance — surplus  work- 
era  and  Industrial  underdevelopment— «an 
produce  a  crisis  from  which  California  wovid 
suffer  for  decades  to  oome.  And  we  would 
have  only  our  stupidity  to  blame. 

To  meet  tbe  rapidly  developing  crlsii.  CaU- 
fomla  does  not  need  to  invent  novel  schemes. 
Our  new  population  needs  such  old- 
fashioned,  time-honored  facilities  as  public 
schools,  sewer  systems,  water  works,  hospi- 
tals. Jails,  health  centers,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  so  forth. 

These  should  be  built  now — because  they 
are  needed  now;  becauae  there  is  Idle  labor 
at  hand  whose  time  Is  being  wasted;  because 
there  Is  available  a  superabundance  of  Idle 
capital  seeking  Investment,  because  supplies 
and  services  that  should  be  used  In  order  to 
keep  industry  humming  at  top  level  speed, 
are  available. 

We  do  not  need  to  finance  needed  plants 
for  a  population  of  10.000,000  out  of  8Ute 
Income  based  on  a  population  of  6.000,000. 
What  we  need  is  financial  management  that 
will  make  neceasary  expenditures  now,  lOKt 
pay  for  them  out  of  future  revenues  derived 
from  the  added  wealth  and  prosperity  that 
Is  assured  by  tbe  huge  new  population  al- 
ready here. 

Through  the  days  Jvut  ahead,  the  Dally 
News  will  reveal  the  real  situation  In  Cali- 
fornia.— Manchester  Boddy. 


National  Forests  Sboald  Have  More 
Money  for  Recreation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger]  withdrew  his  motion  to  pass 
H.  R.  4512  by  suspension  of  the  rules.  He 
is  to  be  complimented  for  his  good  judg- 
ment. Also.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Aikansas  tMr,  Tackitt],  for  introducing 
the  bill. 

We  certainly  do  need  more  money  for 
recreation  in  the  national  forests.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  the  method  proposed 
to  get  it  was  probably  a  wrong  approach 
to  the  problem. 

This  matter  is  particularly  of  interest 
to  us  in  California.  We  have  some  very 
fine  national  parks  such  as  Yosemite, 
Lassen,  Sequoia,  Kings  Canyon,  and 
others.  How^ever,  our  tremendous  In- 
crease In  population  and  our  good  road 
system  has  resulted  in  greatly  overcrowd- 
ing all  of  these  parks.  Sometimes  It 
seems  as  though  Yosemite  is  as  crowded 
as  Coney  Island. 

This  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment in  the  national  forests.  In 
California  we  have  many  of  them  and 
they  are  beautiful  places  to  spend  a  va- 
cation. The  appropriations  for  recrea- 
tion features  of  these  jwirks  have  been 
woefully  inadequate.     For   many  years 


peoide  rented  lots  in  the  forests  on  ^g^icti 
summer    homes    were    built.     However, 
many  people  are  not  able  to  or  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  spend  that  much  money. 
Consequently,  recreation  facilities  would 
serve  a  great  many  people.    It  needs  no 
imagination  to  realise  that  with  the  great 
volume  of  people  that  visit  or  camp  in 
these  parks  that  problems  of  sanitation 
arise  which  should  be  handled  by  the 
Government  agency  In  charge  of  the  for- 
ests.   Supervision  of  and  rules  governing 
the  use  of  th  ?se  forest  lands  for  camping 
and  recreation  are  necessary  to  insure 
the  maximum  and  best  use  of  these  lands 
for  recreation  purposes.    No  one  who  has 
not  visited  these  t)eautiful  forests  realiBes 
what  a  wonderful  place  they  are  to  spend 
some  time.    They  belong  to  the  people 
and  we  want  the  widest  use  of  these 
forest  lands.    This  bill  called  forcibly  io 
the  attention  of  members  of  the  Appro- 
priaiions  Committee  the  need  for  more 
fimds  for  these  fore.«t  lands.    I  hope  It 
will  be  forthcoming  In  the  next  session 
of  Congress.     This  Is  one  expenditure 
that  enhances  the  happiness  of  every 
person  who  goes  Into  thoae  forests. 


Frederic  Cbopia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NZW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  R»coBD  a  tribute  to  the  great  artist, 
the  great  patriot,  the  great  human  being, 
Frederic  Chopin,  who  died,  an  exile  from 
the  country  he  loved,  lOO  years  ago  today. 

Members  will  be  Interested  In  knowing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  tribute  wa.s  writ- 
ten by  a  young  man  known  to  m any  of  us 
here  on  the  hill.  George  J.  Olszewski,  of 
New  York,  who  was  an  assistant  clerk  In 
the  ofDce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  late  and  be- 
loved South  Trimble  in  the  years  19S8 
to  1942.  I  wish  I  could  claim  him  as  a 
constituent  also;  but  at  least  I  can  say 
that  he  has  many  friends  and  relatives 
among  the  many  splendid  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction  who  live  in  my  district 
and  in  my  Immediate  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Olszewski  has  so  well  performed 
his  self-appointed  task  of  paying  tribute 
to  this  great  exponent  of  human  freedom 
and  dignity  that  there  is  nothing  I  can 
add.  save  to  say  that  I  adopt  his  words 
as  mine,  and  j(Hn  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  time  again  will  come  when  the 
unhappy  land  of  Poland  will  have  a  truly 
free  and  democratic  government  again. 
nmoaac  chopim 
(By  Oeorge  Olsaewskl) 

(Eulogy  commemorating  the  one  hun- 
dredth annlversay  of  the  death  of  the  great 
Polish  patriot  and  composer,  Ptederlc  Chopin. 
He  died  In  Paris  on  October  17,  18*9,  at  40 
years  of  age.) 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  on  October 
17.  1849,  a  devoted  son  of  Poland  died  In 
exile  in  ParU.    Hla  beloved  land  was  then 


I 
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th*  RoHlaBa  ftnd  otb*r  oc- 
M  It  is  aaMlinug   tj   Um 
UMtej.    IMS  Pollab  mm  wm  not 
only  an  ardant  and  tnUnaa  partlot.  but  wu 
Ood's    choaen    mualcal     ninlawimi     for    a 
Poland  ravaged  by  pagan  bordca.    He  devotad 
all  hla  encrglea  and  finally  gaT*  his  life  to 
tba  pcrpetuatloo  ot  fmUatx  tcwui^  and  prkto 
In  tiietr  continual  IgM  far  Mbarty  and  fN«- 
dook    TIM  vole*  of  thla  patriot  Ims  lw|iliiil 
MBd  goldad  hla  tortorad  nattoo  tkrai^th  Um 
panaa  and  Hnn»tTtUa  at  brutal  occupatloD 
fl»  BMTt  than  a  eantury.    Sla  Toioa  was  the 
Tolce  of  music.     It  was  tb*  undytng  TOtce 
of  ^tadcrte  Ctinptn 

to  a  mmB  PoUah  vtllage  near  Warsaw 
HL  UBS.  Oioptn  was  forced  by 
to  flaa  Ida  nattra  Poland  bc- 
'  «f  tka  rawBiMM— By  rfcawciT  and  the 
_     of  bia  wnalr     Chopin  found  a  cafe 
la  Parte:  hera  be  continued  to  lire  and 
braatbad  tha  undying  Polish 
lovB  for  liberty  and  traadam  Into  hla  music. 
M**  fcdyy  aad  hla  Maada  eotitlnu«l  to  send 
■••  ••  •••■•  Wm  aaaaaacaa  of  the  dire  strife 

of  hla  naUTa  land.  Wban  Poland  had  no 
In  tb*  elvUlaed  Chrlsttan  world. 
i-a  BUBle  spoke  for  It. 
Iteoagbout  the  Intense  years  of  his  short 
life  <ba  died  when  only  40).  th*  vole*  of 
Cbopto^  ^ualc  roae  as  a  hymn  to  liberty. 
J*  awapt  from  his  tiny  cell  on  the  island  of 
M*J"'''*  In  the  Mediterranean  and  spread 
throughout    Prance.    England,    and    all    of 


continental    Exirope. 
United   Statea  which 
visiting  at  one  time. 


It  even  reached  the 
Chopin  contemplated 
It  rebounded  Into  the 


moat  remote  comcn  of  his  naUv*  land  to 
plagu*  the 


Chopin's  matte  inspired  his  compatriots  to 
coBtlnuad  raitetanea  against  suparlor  might. 
Tb*  occupation  forces  sought  to  suppress  the 
Tolce  of  his  muale.  Th*  Germans  forbade  Its 
playing,  th*  Busalans  crasbad  bU  pUno  Into 
th*  strecu  of  Warsaw.  But  still  the  voice  of 
Chopins  musle.  the  voice  of  Ubarty  and  free- 
dom, coiild  not  be  stilled.  It  echoed  and  re- 
echoed throxighout  his  native  land.  It  In- 
spired participation  In  th*  revolution  of  1848 
to  Poland;  It  kept  alive  th*  spirit  of  liberty 
tbroQgbout  the  centiiry  and  a  quarter  of  for- 
eign occupation.  During  World  War  1  and 
again  when  th*  Nazi  hordes  Invaded  Poland 
to  World  War  n.  Chopin  s  music,  particularly 
bis  Polonaise  Mllltalre  and  Revolutionary 
Etude,  trluaiphantly  led  the  resistance  In 
th*  laat  stages  of  tb*  war  In  Warsaw,  patrlou 
flghttng  la  the  sewars  wer*  guided  by  his 
■••n  today  in  tb«  Communlst-dosn- 
■ntlon.  the  muale  of  Chopin  caata 
I  eny  thought  of  submiaslon  to  a  foralsn 
Ideology  ^ 

Cbopln's  mualc  brought  about  th*  recog- 
nition cf  Poland  In  Wllaon's  14  points  largely 
tbnmgh  the  efforts  of  another  great  son  and 
potrtot  of  Poland,  ignaet  Jan  Padervwtkl 
The  Anarlcan  NatiOB  haeame  acquainted 
with  Poland  largaly  through  PadcrewilU's 
auperb  nuutcry  of  th*  piano  and  bis  famous 
playing  of  Cbo»,in's  mualc.  This  great 
pianist,  sutaaman.  atul  humanitarian  *|«f» 
deeoted  hu  unUmlud  talenta  and  his  for- 
tuie  to  th*  rell*f  of  suffering,  oppreaaed 
buoMuUty  or  all  nations  and  creeds 

ror  eenturlse  Poland  baa  been  a  c.tadel 
of  liberty.  Its  heroic  sons  have  spread  its 
Imm  wherever  oppressed  men  sought  liberty 
and  freedom  from  tbe  subservient  chains  of 
foreign  yokaa. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  Pulaakt  and 
Koeclusko  aided  the  United  States  !n  its  dght 
(or  liberty.  •ohMikl  drove  back  the  pagan 
hordes  from  the  gMes  of  Vienna  in  181A  to 
praeerre  ChrMiMlty  aad  liberty  in  Burop* 
PUsudakl  summed  the  Bolshevik  tides  at  the 
TMula  and  aaved  weetem  Europe  from  bol- 
ahselsm  In  IMO.  Th*  heroic  exploits  of 
WUsh  members  of  the  Allied  Armies,  per- 
ttevitmha*  tboee  of  Polish  member*  >f  the 
HAF.  of  tbe  Plret  Canadian  Division,  snd  of 
Anders  troops  m  tbe  Battle  of  Moot* 


Caaalno.  leave  no  doubt  of  the  sterllnf^  quall- 
tlca  of  PolUh  sons  in  their  continual  fight  for 
liberty  and  independence. 

Can  th*  heroic  deeds  of  sucb  patriotic  sons 
of  an  oppreaaed  nation  go  unheard  or  un- 
heeded? We  think  not.  Liberty  and  free- 
dom are  the  inherent  rlghU  of  all  uMn  of  all 
luitions. 

Oc  this  memorable  day.  when  w*  com- 
memorate the  death  and  tindylng  spirit  of 
Ptederlc  Chopin,  let  us  pray  that  his  noble 
spirit  snd  undying  love  for  his  native  Poland 
may  continue  to  Inspire  and  to  guide  th* 
good  fight  for  the  freedom  and  independence. 
from  torelgn  yokaa  and  Ideologi**.  of  a  truly 
itle  Aiilali  nauon. 


Tbe  Point  4  Profnin  a  Financial  Fantatj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or    WT3COK8n« 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on 
October  12.  1949.  The  point  4  pro- 
gram  will  be  before  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  and  Members 
should  fully  understand  the  implications 
of  that  program.  I  am  sure  that  this 
editorial  will  add  much  to  the  thinking 
in  that  direction: 

A  nSAMClAI.  FAMTAST 

Congress  Is  new  considering  legislation  to 
put  the  United  States  Treastu^  behind  Pres- 
ident Trumans  point  4 — hU  "bold  new  pro- 
gram" to  "develop"'  tb*  "undeveloped"  por- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Significantly  or  not.  much  of  the  territory 
marked  out  for  exploitation  U  In  the  British 
Empire,  and  not  very  much  of  It  Is  under 
th*  American  flag. 

Th*  theory  of  point  4  U  that,  since  otir 
Government  cannot  barrow  and  apend  ateoad 
more  than  It  Is  now  spending,  private  capital 
abould  be  allured  Into  foreign  fields  where 
private  capital  now  haa  no  Inducemenu  to  go. 
The  argument  advanced  la  that  sawmllla 
to  Patagonia,  or  steel  mills  In  Ugandt.  will 
make  Industrial  Joba  for  nonlndusuial  back- 
ward populations  and  thereby  rala*  standards 
of  living  throughout  th*  cnttr*  world. 

Th*  nereasary  trick  U  to  influence  Ameri- 
can bankers  and  American  lnv**tors  to  risk 
their  assets  or  savings  In  these  vague  and 
perhaps  visionary  ventivaa. 

Aooordlngly,  CongrsM  la  being  aaked  to 
psssa  law. 

The  major  reason  why  exunslv*  regions 
of  d*a*rt.  jungl*.  and  Isolated  terrain  11* 
underdeveloped  Is.  of  course,  that  they  have 
not  been  found  to  be  worth  developing. 

Under  prevailing  pollUcal  conditions,  how- 
ever,  there  are  still  other  reaaons  why  capi- 
tal wUl  not  venture  Itself  abroad  even  In  tbe 
meet  favorable  sections. 
One  reaaon  Is  managed  rurrencics. 
Hot  only  are  colonial  currencies  tied  to  or 
identical  with  thoae  of  the  homelands;  they 
are  also  subject  to  tbe  sam*  restrictions  and 
controls,  especially  blocked  exchanges. 

An  American  investor  who  sands  his  funds 
abroad  cannot  collect  his  proflu.  If  there  be 
any.  nor  even  withdraw  bis  investment. 
A  second  obstacle  Is  innUIIsm 
Even  In  Great  Britain  tbe  Government  doea 
not  pay  a  full  snd  fair  value  for  Indusuiss 
which  it  nationalises. 

No  tan*  investor  carss  to  Invest  for  the 
purpose  of  being  bUked. 


The  third  obstacle  Is  the  world-wide  and 
spreading  threat  of  communism — the  Com- 
munist technique  being  to  expropriate  with* 
out  paying  any  recompense  whatever. 

To  overcome  these  obstacles,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  that,  under  "point  fotir." 
the  United  States  Government  guarantee  all 
the  risks  Involved. 

There  are  three  billa  pending  In  Congrem 
to  this  end.  which  will  probably  not  be  acted 
upon  \mtll  the  next  session. 

The  original,  or  administration,  bill  would 
guarantee  private  capital  abroad  against  all 
risks  peculiar  to  foreign  Investments. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  Jtist  ap- 
proved a  substitute  bill  authorizing  the 
Eixport-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  American 
capital  abroad  against  the  specific  risks  of 
confiscation,  seix\ire.  or  expropriation  by 
public  authorities. 

And  Representative  Chkistian  A.  Ham  of 
Mafsachusetts  has  introduced  a  bill— the 
Poreign  Economic  Development  Act  of 
!•*• — to  create  a  Poreign  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Theae  bills  are  all  objectionable,  aa  is  Mr. 
Truman's  "point  four"  Itself. 

The  Herter  bill  would  convert  the  State 
Department,  whose  constitutional  function 
Is  diplomacy.  Into  an  alien  operating  blue 
sky  land  promotional  bureau. 

The  bill  to  guarantee  InvestmenU  would 
make  the  United  States  Government  morally 
and  financially  responsible  for  the  bad  faith 
cf  foreign  government*  toward  American  cit- 
izens, for  the  InabUlty  or  unwillingness  of 
other  government*  to  protect  property  rights 
within  their  sovereignties,  and  for  the  depre- 
dations of  Communists  wherever  Communists 
may  ccme  Into  power. 

If  private  Investors  want  to  Incur  the  risks 
of  precarious  foreign  Investments  they 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  so. 

But  the  United  States  Government  has  no 
right  to  guarantee  such  risks  with  public 
funds. 


Postal  Senrice  in  Freig:ht  Basinet* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  uxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  VURSELL.  The  policy  of  aoclal- 
Ism  U  to  nationalize  all  Induatrtea.  Eng- 
land, under  the  present  Socialist  gov- 
ernment, has  nationalized  the  coal-mine 
industry  and  has  nationalized  the  doc- 
tors, dentl-^ts.  and  the  hospitals  of  that 
nation  through  their  fociallzed-medlclne 
policy. 

The  same  policy  to  a  lesser  degree  Is 
being  followed  In  this  country,  and  the 
people  generally,  and  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  do  not  know  It  Is 
happening. 

The  operation  and  administration  of 
our  postal  system,  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government,  point*  out 
the  following  Illustration: 

The  postal  system  was  rightfully  set 
up  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  letters,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals  so  that  the  people  could  com- 
municate by  mall  with  other  perions 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  so  that  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  could  be  aent 
through  the  mall  for  the  people's  general 
Information.    Later   on   provision   was 
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made  to  add  a  parcel -post  service  so  that 
small  articles  could  be  shipped  by  parcel 
post  through  the  post  ofBce. 

Now  here  is  the  illustration  of  na- 
tionalization which  is  the  road  to 
socialism 

Prior  to  parcel  post  the  great  express 
companies  of  the  Nation,  through  private 
enterprise,  employed  thousands  of  work- 
ers for  the  distribution.  Nation-wide,  of 
small  parc^l-s. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  post  office  carried 
the  normal  communications  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  express  companies,  through 
transportation,  carried  and  distributed 
to  the  people  Nation-wide  smaller  pack- 
ages with  quicker  delivery,  bridging  the 
gap  between  public  mail  and  freight. 
General  freight  articles  were  carried  by 
the  railroads  and  truck  service.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonaijle  and  rather 
ideal  system  of  serving  the  people. 

Since  parcel  post  was  Inaugurated  the 
major  volume  of  prior  express  business 
is  now  carried  by  parcel  post  through  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Since  1946,  30.000  express  company 
employees,  by  reason  of  diverting  express 
to  parcel  post,  have  been  driven  out  of 
employment,  most  of  such  men  losing 
their  jobs  after  15  or  20  years'  service. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
fixes  the  rates  express  companies  may 
charge  In  the  conduct  of  their  bu-siness. 
After  their  business  has  been  reduced 
through  diversion  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  Railway  Express  Agency 
has  been  compelled  to  ask  for  Increased 
rates  or  go  completely  out  of  business 
even  though  four  wage  increases  have 
been  awarded  express  employees  since 
1946  which  Increases  the  cost  of  carrying 
express.  The  business  of  the  railway 
exprecs  agency  has  continued  lo  dwindle 
to  the  point  where  it  has  been  necessary 
to  vacate  the  jobs  of  30.000  of  its  em- 
ployees between  1946  and  the  present 
time. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  had  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  Its  employees  by  over  40.000,  largely 
due  to  throwing  this  load  formerly 
handled  by  the  railway  express  on  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  Irony  of  such  as  this  situation  Is 
that  the  big  commercial  bu.«lness  houses 
of  the  Nation  now  send  their  large  pack- 
Ages  formerly  shipped  by  express  through 
the  Post  Office  Dtpai  tment  making  im- 
mense savings  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  postal  rates  are  lower.  ThU.  In  fact, 
puts  the  Government  In  the  position 
where  It.  the  Government.  Is  driving  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  out  of  private 
business  and  is  subsidizing  through  the 
United  States  Treasury  these  big  com- 
mercial organlzatiotia  and  practically 
every  one  else  who  is  using  parcel  post, 
by  the  Government  paying  the  part  of 
such  transportation  co^t.i 

Today  the  testimony  before  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  shows  that  71  percent 
of  the  building  space  of  the  post  office  in 
New  Yoik  is  occupied  for  the  handling 
of  parcel  poit.  This  same  condition  in 
about  the  same  ratio  can  be  found  in 
every  large  city  in  the  Nation  The  same 
percentage  relation  probably  follows 
throughout  all  of  the  smaller  post  offices. 


The  Postal  Department  Ls  today  fac- 
ing a  fLscal  deficit  of  approximately 
$700,000,000.  That  means  that  the  Postal 
Department  Is  spending  $700,000,000 
more  than  it  takes  iz.  in  revenue.  That 
is  what  a  deficit  means. 

Over  $100,000,000  of  this  deficit  comes 
about  because  we  are  handling  parcel  post 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation, 
l)ecause  the  Government  by  such  action 
Is  In  direct  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise and  is  rapidly  driving  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  out  of  business. 
This  is  socialism  by  nationalizing,  or  the 
Government  taking  over  the  work  for- 
merly done  by  private  organizations. 

A  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  greatly 
reducing  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel- 
post  packages.  If  this  were  done  we 
could  stop  this  trend  to  the  benefit  of 
everyone.  Unless  this  is  done  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  have  to  be  expended 
within  the  next  few  years  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  post  offices  of  the 
Nation  because  through  parcel  post  we 
are  taking  over  the  work  of  the  express 
agency  and  are,  in  fact,  by  the  handling 
of  these  large  and  heavy  packages  put- 
ting the  post  office  into  the  freight-car- 
rying business.  The  Government  can- 
not, in  the  future,  continue  to  stand  this 
expense  which  will  be  greatly  increased 
through  the  necessity  of  spending  billions 
of  dollars  to  expand  the  post  office  build- 
ings of  the  Nation. 


Support  for  LaMf  er  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  a 
petition  signed  by  a  number  of  residents 
of  Black  Hawk  County.  Iowa.  In  the 
Third  Iowa  Congressional  District,  in 
support  of  the  Langer  bill,  8.  1847 : 

To  our  CongreKMnuin: 

We,  the  underalgxied  votars  of  Black  Hawk 
County,  reapectrully  petition  you  to  support 
the  Langer  bUl,  8.  1847,  which  U  daalgtiad 
to  prohibit  th«  tranaportation  In  IntarsUts 
commerce  of  alcoholic  bavarags  advartiaing. 
and  atop  lu  broadcasting  over  tbe  air. 

Ncra  J.  Bordsn,  Emma  L.  Smith.  Donald 
L.  Smith.  C.  A.  Smith,  lira.  Elisabeth 
L.  Blough.  Mrs.  Wayne  Shied,  l^ra. 
V.  G.  Bender,  Mrs.  Ethel  McKlnley,  Mrs. 
Avlce  D.  Brown.  Waterloo.  Iowa;  Mrs. 
Cheater  J.  Murray.  Janeavllle,  Iowa: 
Mn.  Nora  Coroy,  Mrs.  Paul  Hultman, 
Doretta  Lamke.  Mra.  D.  A.  Peteraon. 
Mrs.  LoU  Lewis.  Mrs.  Mabel  Behmke, 
Mrs.  8.  C.  Beeh.  Waterloo.  Iowa; 
Frances  Wright.  Mrs.  BertU  Williams, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Mrs.  Ida  Johnsoo, 
Waterloo.  Iowa:  Mrs.  OrMn  OamptwU. 
Mrs.  Paul  Andersen.  Hudson,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  George  Hoffman.  Oedar  FUls, 
Iowa:  Mrs.  M.  Mabls  Best.  Wstsrtoo, 
Iowa:  Alletta  DUllon,  Cedar  Palls, 
Iowa:  Mrs.  John  Warner.  Jamssbllls, 
Iowa:  Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Calkins.  Cedar 
Palla,  Iowa. 


Addreis  of  Hon.  John  Kec,  of  West 
Virfinia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOD3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6. 1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  should  like  to  Insert  the 
address  of  welcome  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Hon.  Jokh  Kxi,  at  the  lunch- 
eon given  on  October  13.  1949,  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  in  honor  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India.  Pandit  Nehru: 

Mr.  Toestmaster.  it  la  not  only  an  honor, 
but  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  )oln  my  ooUeagues  and  aasoci- 
ates  In  tbe  Congress  at  the  United  States 
in  extending  to  our  distinguished  visitor  and 
guest  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  Capital  and 
our  country. 

Prom  deep  within  tbe  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans there  will  today  well  the  feeling  that 
they  are  aignally  honored  by  thia  visit  to 
our  shores  of  the  wise  counaelor  and  guid- 
ing spirit  of  Indian — a  great  Nation  of  free 
people — people  whom  we  are  proud  and 
happy  to  call  our  friends. 

When  I  refer  to  India  aa  a  great  Nation. 
Mr.  Prime  Minister.  It  Is  not  a  reference 
promoted  either  by  the  vastness  of  your  ter- 
ritory nor  the  numerical  greatness  of  your 
pc^mlatloo.  On  the  contrary,  your  country 
Is  great  In  Its  history  and  traditions.  It  la 
great  In  Its  contribution  of  culture  to  the 
world.  It  Is  great  in  song  and  story,  and  to 
speak  of  having  the  '^realth  of  the  Indlas" 
is  to  describe  the  epitome  of  all  material 
achievement.  It  Is  great  In  lt£  accompllsh- 
menta  of  the  past  and  In  its  promise  for  the 
future — a  promiae  not  bora  of  drearr«^  alone, 
but  of  dreams  destined  to  be  crystaL.^.d  Into 
accompl  Ishment. 

Toura  today  U  the  heritage  of  all  men 
who  are  free.  Thia  you  have  achieved 
through  an  effort  deserving  of  the  world's 
applause.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  action,  rellgloua  free- 
dom, political  freedom — just  freedom,  in 
every  sense  of  the  term — nothing  la  greater, 
nothing  U  more  desirable.  Without  this 
freedom,  no  nation  can  be  great,  no  people 
can  proaper.  no&«  can  bs  happy,  none  can 
feel  nor  be  secure. 

Today  your  cotmtry  and  your  people  are 
free,  and  we.  In  this  land  of  ISO  years  of 
freedom,  rejoice  with  you  In  your  achieve- 
ment. From  now  on  with  the  exercise  oC 
that  sternal  vigilance  which  is  said  to  be 
the  pries  at  liberty,  yo\ir  millions  of  unfst- 
tsred  men  and  women  can  march  forward  ln> 
to  a  future  bright  with  the  sunlight  of  prom- 
ise. 

This  American  Republic  is  marching  for- 
ward upon  the  same  road  with  you  and  to- 
ward the  same  goal.  We  have  been  going 
forward  In  the  same  direction  for  tbe  paat 
ISO  years.  We  do  not  expect  nor  ask  your 
country  to  fall  In  behind  us.  No;  we  are  In- 
viting you  to  take  your  place  at  our  side  and 
keep  stsp  with  us  as  we  march  into  the  dawn 
ol  a  new  day. 

We  In  America  rsaUae  the  fact  that  by 
aooeptlnf  leadership  In  the  struggle  to  win 
the  minds  of  men.  we  are  assuming  ths  task 
of  bringing  peoples  everywhere  back  to  sane 
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Jadf  e  Mdiina's  Ckarf  e  to  the  Jury  at 
Trial  of  tl^  G>BBaatst  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  GARY  CL£M£NTE 

or  irrw  tobk 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEFRtSKST ATl\T3 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

lir.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  deep 
debt  of  griiitude  is  owed  the  American 
people  for  this  magnificent  democratic 
way  of  life  which  was  r^pteDdently 
mirrored  In  the  conduct  of  the  tilal  of 
the  11  Communists  presided  over  by  the 
patient  and  forbeanns  Judge,  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  Medina,  who  along  with 
the  jury,  prosecutors,  the  wltncaaet.  and 
the  American  people  at  large  erkSenced 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  not  only  protects  its  citizens  but 
alM  protects  this  great  country  of  ours. 
The  judge  s  charge  to  the  Jury  was  so 
magiyflceot  and  such  worth-while  read- 
iBf  tlMt  I  felt  compelled  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  CoNcacssiONAL  Ricoio: 
Text  or  Jvbce  Mzsina's  CHAacx  to  the  Jckt 

ST  THE  TKIAL  or  THE  COMMUHIST  I  »Any,« — 

Cotnnr     Deti.hes     Chime     or     rnmiiin  1. 
Pdxmts  Out  Bxnotn  or  Pmoor  amd  Baasow- 

ABLE   CCUBT 


>  and  flenti«m«n  ol  the  jury,  you 

k  the  perfonnane*  of  one  of  the  meat 

sacred  duties  of  citizenship,  the  meting  ovt 
of  Justice.  Just  after  you  were  sworn  la  as 
^tars  I  took  occasloa  to  make  a  few  remarks 
VlUch  I  shall  now  repeat  In  somewhst  dlf- 
ferert  form,  as  the  thougbU  I  then  expreaaed 
are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  period  of  ycur 


dellberatloa*  la  order  to  reach  a  Just  and  true 
verdict.  I  then  told  you  to  be  patient  and 
said  that  there  are  few  qualities  In  life  so  Im- 
portant. I  said  that  If  you  once  get  yourself 
tn  the  frame  of  mind  where  yoti  know  that 
you  hare  a  task  ahead  and  It  has  to  be  done 
c«r«ftilly  and  It  ha*  to  b*  don*  juat  right  and 
900  kaow  tbat  tt  wfU  b*  wroag  to  let  little 
things  t1lstw<>  you.  tiMa  th*r*  coim  a  cer- 
tain calm  and  pane*  of  aitatf  whlcb  an  of  the 
•aaeno*  tn  th*  admlnlstratioo  of  Justice. 
When  you  fct  yourself  In  that  frame  of  mind 
you  find  not  only  that  the  task  ahead  be- 
cocasB  much  — trr.  but  in  aMttlon  that  th* 
quaMy  of  yaar  work  in  the  adtalalatratlon  of 

I*  of  th*  f|ualtty  that  tt  alMMlId  b*. 

tfoaa  not  flourlah  amldrt  f^'^'i"'^^ 
excitement  and  stress. 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  and  p«rsons  ot  every 
race.  need,  and  condition  stand  alike  before 
the  bar  of  Justice:  and  you  must  consider 
and  welfb  tb*  *Ttd*Dke  carefully,  calmly,  and 
dlspaaaloDaUly.  without  the  slightest  usee 
of  sympathy  or  prejudice  for  or  sgalnst  sny 
party  to  tb*  proe**dlng.  The  eery  Importance 
of  the  caa*  make*  it  all  the  more  urgent  that 
you  heed  these  words  of  caution.  In  tbu 
oocnectlon  you  will  bear  tn  mind  at  all  times 
thst  these  1 1  men  are  charged  bere  as  1 1  In- 
dividuals, th*  gullr  or  innocence  of  each  of 
whom  must  be  pa*s*d  00  by  ycu  separately, 
pursuant  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
stfuc lions  which  I  am  about  to  give  you 

Never  In  sll  my  loog  experience  as  s  lawyer 
and  In  my  brief  experience  as  a  Judge  have  I 
seen  s  Jury  exhibit  so  much  patience  and  pay 
such  careful  attention  at  all  times  to  the 
teAtlmony  of  the  witnesses  and  the  reading 
of  exhibits.  despHe  the  prolonged  duration 
of  this  trial.  Let  me  exprsas  my  sincere  sp- 
pvoelatloa  of  the  wsy  in  which  you  have  per- 
foroMd  your  functions  Tou  deserve  special 
commendation  and  you  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  dtlaens  of  th*  community 
for  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  and  for  the 
aarvica*  you  are  rendenrg  in  the  faithful  per- 
fanaanee  of  a  public  duty  And  so  I  beg  of 
you  to  continue  on  In  the  same  spirit  until 
the  end 

The  jury  to  composed  of  12  men  and 
women  While  iUMk>ub(*dly  their  verdict 
should  represent  th*  opinion  of  each  individ- 
ual Juror.  It  by  no  moaas  follows  that  opln- 
loaa  may  not  be  cbanpad  by  conference  In 
the  Jury  room.  Th*  v*ry  object  of  the  Jury 
system  la  to  secure  unanimity  by  a  compari- 
son of  views  and  by  arguments  among  the 
Jurors  themselves,  provided  thu  can  be  done 
raasooably  and  consistently  with  th*  eon- 
sclent  lous  convictions  of  the  several  Jurors. 
Each  Juror  abotiUI  listen,  with  a  disposition 
to  be  coovlaeed.  to  the  opinions  and  argu- 
ments of  the  others.  It  Is  not  intended  that 
a  )uror  should  go  to  the  Jury  room  with  s 
fixed  determmstlon  that  the  verdict  shall 
represent  his  opinion  of  the  case  at  that 
moment.  Nor  to  It  Intended  that  he  should 
close  hto  ear  to  the  arguments  of  other 
Jurors  who  are  equally  honest  and  Intelligent 
with  himself. 

jvTiMa  or  JtroCE.  jttbt 
The  first  thing  I  wUh  to  make  plain  to  you 
U  th*  way  In  which  our  American  system  of 
Jurlapvudaoce  defines  the  duties  of  the  Judge 
on  tb*  on*  hand  and  those  ol  the  Jury  on 
th*  other.  It  U  exclusively  my  function 
clearly  to  set  forth  the  rules  of  law  which 
govern  the  caa*.  with  Instructions  as  to  their 
applies  tlon.  On  theae  legal  mattars  you 
must  take  the  law  as  I  give  it  to  you:  you 
ar*  not  at  liberty  to  do  otherwise.  Thus  I 
shall  read  the  Indictment  and  the  statute  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  and  I  shall  construe  the 
sutute  in  thus*  rsspects  in  which  I  think  It 
requires  construction  and  Interpretation.  I 
sha:i  explain  the  function  of  the  Indictment, 
the  presumption  of  Innocence,  the  burden 
reatlng  upon  th*  Oovemment  of  proving  its 


case  to  your  satisfaction  beyond  a  reaaonabl* 
doubt  and  I  ahall  give  you  the  rulea  govern - 
Inc  the  trial  of  conspiracy  cases,  the  rules  to 
guM*  you  m  determlntrig  the  credibility  ot 
wltnasaaa  and  so  on.  My  function  Is  exclu- 
sively to  Instruct  you  on  the  law:  and  you 
must  not  permit  any  notions  of  your  own  or 
any  matters  referred  to  by  counsel  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  you  must  apply  the  law 
as  I  give  It  to  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  the  sole  Judges 
of  the  facts  and  I  shall  refer  to  thto  cir- 
cumstance again  to  Impress  It  upon  you. 
Just  as  you  are  not  permitted  to  encroach 
upon  my  function  In  giving  Instructions  on 
tb*  law.  so  must  I  be  careful  not  to  encroach 
upon  your  function  as  the  sole  Jtidges  of  th* 
facu. 

The  relevant  parte  of  the  statute  under  th* 
terms  of  which  the  indictment  was  drawn 
ar*  aa  follows: 

"Sac.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  (1) 
any  person — to  knowingly  or  wilfully  sdvo- 
cate.  •  •  •  at  •  •  •  teach  the  duty, 
(orl  necessity.  •  •  •  of  overthrowing  or 
daatioylng  any  government  tn  the  United 
Statea  by  fore*  or  vloUnc*.     *     •     •; 

"(3 1  to  organise  •  •  'any  society, 
group,  or  assembly  of  persoiu  who  teach, 
(orl  advocate.  •  •  •  the  overthrow  or 
destruction  of  any  government  In  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence;     •     •     •. 

"Sec  2.  (b)  Por  the  purpose  of  thto  sec- 
tion, th*  Urm  'government  In  the  United 
Ststas'  means  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  any  State.  Terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States,  tb* 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  government  of  any  political  subdlvtolon 
of  any  of  them. 

"Sac.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son *  *  *  to  conspire  to  commit,  any 
of  the  acts  prohlMtad  by  the  provtolons  of 
thto  title  " 

The  Indictment  reads  as  follows: 
The  grand  jury  charges: 
1.  That  from  on  or  about  April  1.  1945. 
and  continuously  thereafter  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  date  of  the  filing  of  this  Indict- 
ment. In  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  Wllllsm  Z.  Poster.  Eugene 
Dennto.  also  known  as  Prancto  X.  Waldron. 
Jr..  John  B  WUllamaon.  Jacob  Stachel. 
Robert  G  Thompson.  Benjamin  J  Davis,  Jr., 
Henrv  Winston.  John  Gates,  also  known  as 
Isrsel  Regenstrelf.  Irving  Potash.  Gilbert 
Green.  Carl  Winter,  and  Gus  Hall,  also  known 
as  Amo  Gust  Hslberg.  the  defendants  here- 
in, unlawfully  wilfully,  and  knowingly,  did 
eoosplre  with  each  other,  and  with  divers 
other  persons  to  the  grand  Jurors  unknown, 
to  organlae  as  the  Communtot  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  society,  group, 
and  assembly  of  persons  who  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence,  and  knowingly  and  wlU 
fvaiy  to  advocate  and  teach  the  duty  and 
neceaslty  of  overthrowing  and  destroying  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence,  which  said  acts  are  prohibited  by 
section  2  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1940  (sec.  10. 
title  18.  United  States  Code),  commonly 
known  as  the  Smith  Act. 

2.  It  was  part  of  said  conspiracy  that  said 
defendanu  would  convene.  In  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  a  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation on  or  about  June  2.  IMS.  to  adopt  a 
draft  reaolutlon  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  Communtot  Po- 
litical Association,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  as  the  Communist  Party  of  th* 
United  States  of  America  a  society,  group, 
and  assembly  of  persons  dedicated  to  the 
Marxlst-LenlnUt  principles  of  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

3  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  said  defendanu  would  thereaftar  con- 
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iMn*.  In  the  southern  dUrtriet  of  New  Tork.  a 
meeting  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
Communtot  Political  Assoclatton  00  or  about 
June  18.  1M5.  to  antend  and  adc4it  said  draft 
resolution. 

4.  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
thst  said  defendanu  would  thereafter  cause 
to  be  convened.  In  the  Southern  Utourlct  of 
New  Tork.  a  special  national  convention  of 
the  Communltt  Political  Association  on  ox 
about  July  26.  1M5,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
aldaratlBg  and  acting  upon  said  resolution 


TO  KS90I.VZ  AflOueiATTOW 

5  It  was  tuttbcr  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  said  defendants  would  Induce  the  dele- 
gate to  sakl  oatlonal  convention  to  dissolve 
the  Communist  Political  Aascclatlon. 

C.  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  said  defendants  would  bring  about  the 
organization  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  society,  group, 
and  assembly  of  persons  to  teach  and  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
axid  vloler.ce.  and  would  cause  said  conven- 
tion to  adopt  a  constitution  basing  said  party 
upon  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

7.  It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
th.1t  said  defendanu  wotild  bring  about  the 
election  of  oflbers  and  the  election  of  a  na- 
tional commtttae  of  said  party,  and  would  be- 
come members  of  said  party,  and  be  elected  as 
officers  and  as  members  of  said  national  com- 
mittee and  the  national  board  of  said  com- 
mittee, and  m  such  capacities  said  defend- 
anu would  assume  leadership  of  said  party 
and  responsibility  for  lU  policies  and  actlvl- 
tlea.  and  would  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
formulate,  supervise,  and  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  said  party. 

8.  It  vras  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy 
that  said  defendanu  would  cause  tc  be  or- 
ganized cluta.  and  district  and  State  unlU 
of  said  party,  and  would  recruit  and  encottr- 
age  the  recruitment  cf  members  of  said 
party. 

9.  It  was  ftather  a  part  of  aald  eonpplracy 
that  satd  defendanu  would  pubUah  and  cir- 
culate, and  cause  to  be  pubilsbed  and  circu- 
lated, booka.  artlciea,  magaaiiws,  and  news- 
papers advocating  the  priivciples  of  Marxtom- 
Leninlam. 

acaooLs  TO  aa  asT  trr 

10  It  was  further  a  part  ol  said  ctmsplracy 
that  said  defendanu  would  conduct,  arid 
cause  to  be  conducted,  schools  and  classes 
for  the  studv  of  the  prmciples  of  liantom- 
Lenlnlsm.  In  which  would  be  uught  and  ad- 
vocated the  duty  and  neeefslty  of  over- 
throwing and  destroyli^  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  force  and  violence. 

In  violation  of  sections  3  and  5  of  the 
act  of  June  28.  1940  (sees  11  and  13.  title 
18.  United  States  Oxie).  commonly  known 
as  the  Smith  Act. 

To  thto  indictment  each  of  the  defendants 
h^  pleaded  not  guilty  thus  placing  In  Is- 
sue each  and  every  one  of  the  material  al- 
legations oonXalncd  In  the  indictment. 

As  an  indictment  to  a  rather  technical  doc- 
tunent.  there  are  one  or  two  poinU  which 
require  a  little  explanation.  You  will  ob- 
serv*  that  it  to  the  first  paragraph  which 
alleges  the  conspiracy.  While  It  refers  to 
a  conspiring  to  organise  as  the  Communist 
Party  a  society,  group,  and  aasembiy  of  per- 
sons who  teach  ami  advocate  the  overthrow 
and  dcatrvictlou  of  the  Government  ol  the 
United  SUtM  by  force  and  violence  and  alao 
conspiring  to  advocate  and  teach  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  overthrowing  and  destroy- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence,  I  charge  you  that  but  a 
single  conspiracy  Is  alleged. 

paXLXMlMAXT    ACTION 

Tou  will  doubtless  remember  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Gohey  s  opening  address  that  the  prosecu- 
tion baa  undertaken  to  prov*  tbat  the  de- 


fendants conspired  to  ar?an:s8  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  a  society,  group,  and  asscnthly 
of  persons  who  teach  and  advocat*  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  the  Govermaant 
by  force  and  vlolsnoe  as  a  mere  pretlmlnary 
to  the  second  phase  of  thto  same  conspiracy 
which  has  to  do  with  the  tsarhtng  and  ad- 
vocacy ol  the  duty  and  nsesaslty  of  over- 
throwliK  and  deetroying  the  Oovemment  by 
force  and  violence.  Probably  the  prosecu- 
tion eouk)  have  ur^ed  me  to  construe  the 
Inciictment  as  charging  a  single  eonsipfaracy 
with  two  seiMurate  objecu  or  as  enlarging  two 
saparate  oonsplracle&.  but  it  ha&  not  done 
so  and  the  oooEt^uctiou  Just  given  to 
adopted  because  pUiuly  in  the  Interest  of 
defeodanu  and  not  conceivably  prejudicial 
to  them.  As  there  to  a  single  conspiracy  al- 
leged, thto  will  also  simplify  your  labors. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  crime  charged  is  a 
oonsfaracy.  The  crime  charged  to  not  that 
thee*  defendanu  personally  advocated  or 
taught  the  duty  or  necauUy  of  overihrowing 
and  desuoyin^  the  Oovamment  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  vioiMice;  nor  to 
the  charge  that  the  Communtot  Party  as 
such  advocates  or  teaches  such  violent  over- 
throw and  destruction.  The  charge  to  that 
these  defendanu  conspired  with  each  other, 
and  with  others  unknown  to  the  grand 
jury,  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  advocate  and 
to  teach  the  duty  or  necessity  of  stich  over- 
throw and  destruction  and.  In  this  connec- 
tion to  organize  the  Commimtot  Party  as  a 
society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons  who 
teach  or  advocate  such  overthrow  and  de- 
struction 

You  may  have  noticed,  however,  that  the 
statute,  which  I  read  to  you.  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  advocate  or  teach  the  duty  or  ne- 
cessity of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence  and  also 
makes  it  unlawful  to  organize  any  society, 
group,  or  assembly  of  persons  who  teach  or 
advocaU  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  It  to  in 
the  disjunctive  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "or."  In  accordance  with  the  roles 
of  pleading  the  prosecution  has  In  the  Indict- 
ment charged  both,  by  using  the  conjunctive 
"and  "  in  the  phrase  "overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion"; but  it  to  sufficient  if  the  evidence  ad- 
duced convinces  you  by  the  required  degree 
of  proof  that  defendanu,  or  any  of  them, 
conspired  aa  alleged,  to  teach  and  advocate 
either  the  overthrow  or  the  destruction  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes  by  force 
and  violence.  In  accordance  with  theae  in- 
structions. 

Thtis  it  may  be  said  that  the  objecu  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy  were  the  organizing 
as  the  Commtmtot  Party  of  a  society,  group, 
and  assembly  of  pnrsons  who  teach  and  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  or  destructicm  of  the 
Oovemment  by  force  and  violence  and  the 
advocacy  and  teaching  of  the  duty  and  ne- 
cessity of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 

PABTS  or  COWSPIBACT 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  remaining  nine 
paragraphs  of  the  Indictment.  The  con- 
spiracy to  alleged  In  paragraph  1.  E&ch  of 
the  remaining  nine  paragraphs  alleges  that  it 
was  "part  of  said  conspiracy"  that  defend- 
anu would  do  various  things,  such  as :  Induc- 
ing the  delegates  of  a  special  national  con- 
vention of  the  Communtot  Political  Associa- 
tion to  dissolve  the  Communist  Political  As- 
sociation; causing  to  he  organized  clubs,  and 
dtotrlct  and  State  unlU  of  the  Communtot 
Party  and  recrtiltlng  and  encouraging  the 
recruitment  of  members  of  that  party;  and 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  books,  ar- 
ticles, magazines  and  newspapers  advocating 
the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism;  and  so 
on.  These  paragraphs  merely  allege  the 
means  by  which  it  to  claimed  the  defendanu 
agreed  that  the  conspiracy  was  to  be  made 
rfftcUve.  And  so  I  shall  charge  you  later 
th..;  It  to  not  nec«SKiry  lor  the  proaecuiicu 


to  prove  that  all  thess  means  were  actually 

used  or  put  in  (operation,  provliled  that  It  b* 
esUbltohed  to  yo«v  aaUsfactkm  by  the  re- 
quired degree  of  proof  that  one  or  more  of 
these  means  described  In  the  last  nine  para- 
graphs of  the  indictment  were  agreed  upon 
to  be  used  to  effect  the  conspiracy  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  instructions. 

Thto  Indictment  that  I  have  read  to  you 
to  merely  a  method  by  which  the  prosecution 
calto  into  a  court  of  Justice  Indivkluato  who. 
It  to  claimed,  have  vloUted  the  law.  It  to  no4 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendanu  nor 
does  It  detract  In  any  degree  from  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innoccno*  with  which  the  law 
surrounds  them  until  their  guilt  to  proven. 
This  presumption  of  liuiocence  remains  with 
them  throughout  the  uial  of  the  case  and 
applies  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
essential  IngredienU  going  to  make  up  th* 
crime  charged  unless  and  \mtil  you.  the  Jury, 
are  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  from 
the  evidence  addticed  by  the  prosecutkju,  on 
whom  to  the  burden  d  proof,  of  the  guilt 
of  the  defendanu  as  charged.  ^^ 

BXPLAntS    '*XaASOKJLBLs    DOtrST" 

And  a  reasonable  doubt  means  a  doubt 
founded  upon  reason.  It  does  not  mean  a 
fanclftil  doubt,  or  a  whimsical  or  capricious 
doubt,  for  anything  relating  to  human  af- 
fairs and  depetuUng  upon  human  testimony 
Is  open  to  some  possible  or  Imaginary  doubt. 
When  all  of  the  evidence  In  the  case,  care- 
fully analysed,  compared  and  weighed  by 
you.  produces  In  your  minds  a  settled  con- 
viction or  belief  of  a  defendant's  guilt,  such 
a  conviction  as  you  would  be  willing  to  act 
upon  In  matters  of  the  highest  Importance 
relating  to  your  own  affairs,  when  It  leaves 
your  minds  In  the  condition  that  you  f*ei  an 
abiding  conviction  amounting  to  a  moral  e*r- 
tainty  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  then,  and  In 
that  event  you  would  be  free  from  a  reason- 
able doubt.  Absolute  or  mathematical  cer- 
tainty to  not  required  but  thn-e  must  be  such 
certainty  as  satisfies  your  reason  and  Judg- 
ment, and  such  that  you  feel  conscientloutiy 
bound  to  act  upcoi  It. 

A  conspiracy  may  be  defined  as  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  Rvore  persons,  by  concerted 
action,  to  accompUsh  a  criminal  or  unlawful 
purpose,  or  some  purpose  not  in  itself  un- 
lawful or  criminal,  by  criminal  or  unlawful 
means.  The  gtot  of  the  oSense  to  the  un- 
lawful combination  or  agreement  to  violate 
the  law.  As  Jiistlce  Holmes  said  many  years 
ago :  "A  conspiracy  to  a  partnership  In  crimi- 
nal purposes." 

ANAI.TZIS    CONSratACT 

However,  It  Is  not  necessary  In  order  to 
constitute  a  conspiracy  that  two  or  more 
persons  should  meet  together  and  enter  Into 
an  explicit  or  formal  agreement  for  an  tm- 
lawfui  scheme,  or  that  they  should  directly, 
by  words  or  In  writing,  state  what  the  un- 
lawful scheme  was  to  be,  and  the  details  cf 
the  plan  or  means  by  whldb  the  unlawftxl 
scheme  was  to  be  made  effective. 

It  is  stilBclent  If  two  or  more  peraona. 
In  any  manner,  or  throxigh  any  contrivance. 
Impliedly  or  tacitly,  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing to  accomplteh  a  common  and  im- 
lawful  design,  knowing  lu  object.  In  othCT 
words,  where  an  unlawful  end  to  sought  to  be 
effected  and  two  or  more  piersons,  actuated  by 
the  common  purpose  of  accomplishing  that 
end.  knowingly  work  together  In  any  way  In 
furtherance  of  the  unlawful  scheme,  every 
one  of  said  persons  becomes  a  member  of  the 
conspiracy,  although  hto  part  therein  be  a 
subordinate  one,  or  be  executed  at  a  remote 
distance  from  the  other  conspirators.  All  the 
conspirators  need  not  have  originally  000- 
ceived  the  conspiracy,  or  participated  In  lU 
inception.  Those  who  con^e  In  later,  with 
knowledge  at  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  cooperate  In  the  casaaaoB 
eSort  to  attain  the  unlawful  resulu  becooa* 
puitics  thereto.    A  conspiracy  to  not  ended 
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•a  lone  M  the  fTidenc«  shows  an  Intention 
to  continue  It. 

ciram  nzMcxTLX  or  law 

■feeh  aU*g«d  ootuptrfttor  who  wu  the  agent 
of  Xh»  ochtn  M  aoBM  time  during  the  life  of 
the  coDsplney  remalna  an  agent  during  all 
of  lU  existence.  exc«pt  that  a  conspirator  has 
Xh*  right  to  withdraw  from  the  execution  of 
th«  conspiracy,  but  It  requires  afflrmatlve 
and  effective  action  thtis  to  withdraw  and 
terminate  his  liability  In  the  conspiracy.  It 
la  a  principle  of  law  that  a  condition  once 
shown  to  exist  continues  until  a  different  sit- 
tiation  Is  shown. 

Penons  may  b«  guilty  of  being  parties  to  a 
conspiracy  though  the  objects  cf  the  ccn- 
•pirmcy  wtn  never  scrompll»hed  On  the 
oChar  hand,  proof  concerning  the  sccorr.- 
pHrttTB*nt  of  the  objects  of  a  conspiracy  is 
th»  okoat  persuaslTe  evidence  of  the  exutence 
of  the  corjplracy  Itself.  The  agreement  Is 
generally  a  matt«r  of  Inference  deduced  from 
acts  of  the  persons  acctiaed  done  In  pursu- 
anca  of  an  apparent  criminal  purpose. 

Tou  are  further  Instructed  that  where  sev- 
eral persons  are  proved  to  have  combined 
together  for  the  same  Illegal  purp>ose.  any  act 
done  or  declaration  made  by  one  of  them 
during  the  pendency  cf  the  Illegal  enterprise, 
and  In  furtherance  of  the  common  objects. 
Is  not  only  evidence  against  himself  but  Is 
evidence  a^lnat  the  othei-  conspirators,  who, 
wher.  r.binaticn  Ls  proved,  are  as  much 

xespc.  JT  such  declarations  and  acts  as 

tf  made  and  committed  by  themselves,  be- 
caiisc  each  is  deemed  to  assent  to  or  com- 
mand what  Is  done  by  any  other  In  further- 
ance of  the  coaunou  objects. 


■raaaTx  coks.'dcsatto.ns 
It  Is  not  Inctimbent  upon  the  prosecution 
to  prove  that  all  of  the  means  set  out  In  the 
Indictment  were.  In  fact,  agreed  upon  to 
carry  out  the  conspiracy,  or  that  all  of  them 
were  sciually  used  or  put  Into  operation.  It 
Is  sufSclent  if  It  be  esUbllshed  to  your  sat- 
isfaction, and  beyond  a  reasor.able  doubt. 
that  one  or  more  of  the  means  described  In 
the  Indictment  was  agreed  upon  to  be  used 
to  effect  the  conspiracy. 

With  these  general  principles  as  a  guide, 
you  will  approach  the  Important  question  of 
wbether  the  proaecutlon  has  proved  beyond 

•  raaannsliU  doubt  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy alleged  In  the  indictment,  and  If  such 

•  conspiracy  did  exist,  whether  the  defend- 
ants or  sny  of  them  were  parties  to  it  and 
whether  aueh  dafendanu  entered  It  with 
knowledie  of  Ite  native  and  objects.  It  wUl 
be  well  ir.r  you  to  take  up  and  consider  sepa- 
rately The  evidence  as  It  relates  to  each 
defend:int  on  trial. 

You  must  first  determine  from  all  the  evi- 
dence lu  the  case,  relating  to  the  period  of 
tine  defined  In  the  indictment,  whether  or 
not  a  eoMpmcy  eodated.  L*  you  decide  that 
a  conspiracy  did  estrt.  you  m\Mt  next  deter- 
mine, as  to  tmch  defendant,  whether  or  not 
l»e  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy.  In  con- 
aiderlng  whether  or  not  a  particular  defcnd- 
»nt  was  a  member  cf  the  conspiracy,  you 
must  do  so  Tttnout  regard  to  and  independ- 
ently of  the  statemenu  and  declaraUona  of 
others 


CLl-CJIUTaB    "CjCONSmUTOB" 

In  other  words,  you  must  determine  the 
membership  of  a  particular  defendant  from 
the  evidence  concerning  hla  own  actions,  hla 
own  conduct,  hie  ova  rterleraikim.  or  hu  own 
etatemenu.  and  hla  ova  eonneetlon  with  the 
actkma  and  coaduct  of  others.  However 
ooee  you  haee  determined  that  a  defendant 
was  a  n  ember  of  the  conspiracy,  using  this 
teet.  you  may  then  consider  as  if  made  by 
him  the  statemenu  and  decUratlons  of  other 
uors.  made  In  furtherance  at  the 
and  during  the  existence  Thereof 


There  hoa  bean  taatlmony  in  the  caae  of 
•cu  add  declarations  by  parsons,  for  aaample. 


Instructors  and  party  functionaries,  who  are 
not  named  In  the  indictment  as  defendanu. 
However  the  indictment  does  refer  to  cocon- 
spirators unknown  to  the  grand  Jury.  If  you 
find  that  the  conspiracy  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment existed  nnd  that  any  of  these  per- 
sons acted  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  consplrscy,  then  those 
persons  are  coconspirators  and  their  acts  and 
declarations  are  binding  on  whate/er  defend- 
ants you  find  to  have  been  members  of  the 
conspiracy. 

HTPOTHmCAL    KVTOKIVCS    CnTD 

I  may  explain  this  in  a  different  way  First, 
you  win  recall  that  as  to  every  material  fact 
the  prosecution  has  the  burden  of  proving 
such  fact  to  your  satisfaction  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Let  us  assume  then,  for  the 
purposes  of  argument  only,  and  merely  by 
way  of  hjrpothetical  lUiistratlon,  that  after 
deltt>erating  together  you  are  convinced  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  and  that  the  defendants  or  some  of 
them  were  parties  to  it  and  you  come  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  you  should  con- 
eider  as  binding  upon  such  defendants  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  prosecution  witnesses 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  or  Miss  So-and-So 
claimed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Instructors 
In  one  of  the  Communist  Party  schools,  had 
said  thus  and  so  about  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  how  it  would  t>e  brought 
about  by  Communists  In  the  United  SUtes 
of  America 

Before  you  could  consider  this  evidence 
against  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  you 
would  have  to  te  convinced  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  instructor  Ir.  ques- 
tion was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  with 
knowledge  of  its  alms  and  pxirposes.  and  that 
the  teaching  In  question  was  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  indictment  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  conspiracy. 

For.  as  I  have  expl.-\ned  a  moment  or  two 
ago.  If  you  are  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  organ- 
ise a  society,  group,  and  aseembly  of  persons 
who  teach  and  advocate  the  overthrow  or 
destruction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stetes  by  force  and  violence  and  to  advocate 
and  teach  the  duty  and  necessity  of  over- 
throwing or  destroying  the  Government  cf 
the  United  States  by  force  and  violence  and 
If  you  are  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  one  or  more  of  the  defendants 
knowingly  were  parties  to  such  conspiracy, 
you  may  conalder  the  acts  and  statements  of 
coconspirators,  engaged  In  the  same  enter- 
prise, and  done  or  said  in  furtherance  of  the 
conspiracy  and  in  the  time  specified  in  the 
indictment.  Just  as  though  such  statements 
and  acu  were  said  and  done  by  the  defend- 
ant or  defendants  who  were  found  by  you  to 
be  members  of  the  conaptracy. 

Accordingly,  before  considering  as  binding 
on  said  defendants  such  testimony  as  I  have 
above  described,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
you  also  to  be  convinced  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Instructor  in  question 
was  in  fact  a  coconspirator,  with  knowledge 
of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  teaching  he  or  she  was  said  to 
have  done  was  within  the  period  of  the  In- 
dictment and  knowingly  In  furtherance  of 
the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  conspiracy. 
In  this  connection  you  will  recall  that  I  have 
already  told  you  that  all  the  conspirators 
need  not  have  originally  conceived  the  con- 
spiracy or  participated  In  Its  conception. 
Everyone  coming  Into  a  conspiracy,  with 
knowledge  of  lu  alms  and  purposes,  is  as 
much  a  coconspirator  as  though  in  It  from 
the  beginning,  m  the  absence  of  some  affirm- 
ative action  to  effect  a  withdrawal  from  the 
conspiracy. 

ctnLT  or  cocoMaFiaaToas 

How  do  not  go  off  on  a  tangent  and  get 

confused   about   these   Instructors  or  party 

fuctlonaries  or  anyone  elae.  not  named  In  the 

Indictment,  whom  you  may  find  to  be  a  co- 


conspirator. Tou  are  not  called  upon  to 
name  any  of  these  persona  in  your  verdict  or 
to  pass  upon  their  guilt  or  Innocence  in  any 
way.  No  charge  against  them  of  violating 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  is  be- 
fore you  for  determination.  The  sole  ques- 
tion before  you  is  whether  these  defendants, 
named  in  the  indictment  which  I  have  read 
to  you.  are  guilty  of  the  charge  laid  r.galnst 
them.  Your  only  task  is  to  determine 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  guilty  as 
charged.  If  the  evidence  polnU  to  the  guilt 
of  any  person  or  persons  not  named  in  the 
Indictment  and  not  on  trial  before  you.  you 
are  in  no  sense  to  consider  such  evidence  ex- 
cept Insofar  as  It  bears  upon  the  question  of 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  defendants  or 
any  of  them.  In  accordance  with  these  In- 
structions. 

In  conspiracy  cases  there  is  necessarily 
considerable  latitude  of  admissible  evidence, 
so  that  some  of  the  testimony  may  t>e  ap- 
plicable to  one  but  not  to  the  others  of  the 
defendanu  on  trial.  During  the  course  of 
the  trial  certain  evidence  was  received  con- 
cerning acU,  declarations,  and  teachings  of 
various  of  the  defendanu  during  the  period 
prior  to  April  1.  1945.  the  Initial  date  of  the 
conspiracy  alleged  in  the  Indictment. 

As  I  have  told  you,  you  miut  be  satisfied 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defend- 
anu willfully  conspired,  during  the  period 
April  1.  1945.  to  July  20.  1948,  to  accomplish 
the  two  objectives  which  are  charged  In  the 
indictment  and  which  I  have  .prevlotisly 
mentioned.  The  evidence  which  has  been 
received  relating  to  the  period  prior  to  the 
conspiracy  should  be  considered  by  you  only 
in  determining  the  Intent  of  the  defendanu 
concerned  and  in  determining  whether  they 
contemplated  that  the  overthrow  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence 
would  be  taught  during  the  period  from 
April  1.  1945.  to  July  20.  1943.  You  may  not 
consider  such  evidence  in  determining  the 
Intent  of  any  other  defendant  to  commit  the 
offense  charged,  or  for  any  other  purpoae. 

TaXATMXNT  OF  THX  PXOOBAM 

Government's  exhibit  No.  3,  the  "Program 
of  the  Communist  International,"  was  orig- 
inally received  against  the  defendant  Stachel 
only.  Thereafter,  evidence  was  admitted 
that  this  program  was  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing in  a  party  school  and  was  xjuoted  from 
or  referred  to  In  one  or  two  of  the  outlines 
distributed  after  April  l.  1945.  If  you  are 
satisOed  by  the  required  degree  of  proof  that 
the  program  was  so  used  after  April  1.  1948. 
you  may  consider  it  not  only  as  bearing  upon 
the  Intent  of  the  defendant  Stachel  but  also 
on  the  issue  of  the  exUtence  of  the  con- 
spiracy  a«  alleged 

For  two  or  more  persons  to  conspire,  con- 
federate, or  combine  together  to  commit  or 
cause  to  be  committed  a  breach  of  the  crim- 
inal law  of  the  United  SUtes  Ls  an  offense  of 
grave  character  which  involves  not  only  a 
plotUng  to  subvert  the  law,  but  also  the 
preparation  of  the  conspirators  for  further 
criminal  practices.  It  Is  almoet  always 
characurlzed  by  secrecy,  rendering  detec- 
tion difficult  and  requiring  much  time  for 
lU  discovery.  Because  of  this  the  statute 
has  made  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime  a 
distinct  o.Tense  from  the  crime  itself.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  law  there  is  danger 
to  the  public  when  two  or  more  people  con- 
spire to  do  something  that  Is  unlawful  be- 
cause by  virtue  of  the  aggregation  of  num- 
bers the  Intent  assumes  a  more  formidable 
disadvantageous  aspect  to  the  public. 

For  your  guidance  and  assistance.  I  shall 
now  briefly  discuss  the  contentions  of  the 
proeecutlon  and  those  of  the  defendanu 
relative  to  the  proofs  adduced  by  each  and 
Instriict  ycu  on  the  rules  of  law  which  shall 
govern  your  deliberations  In  passing  upon 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  on  behalf  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
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Before  I  do  this  I  wish  to  emphasize  again 
that  you  are  the  sole  Judges  ot  the  facU.  In 
a  case  such  as  this,  with  hundreds  of  ex- 
Idblte  and  many  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
laony.  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  attempt  any 
complete  and  satisfactory  summary.  There- 
Sore,  I  solemnly  tell  you  that  the  brief  state- 
ment which  I  shall  make  concerning  the  con- 
tentions of  the  parties  Is  merely  by  way  of 
pasfitng  remark  to  help  refresh  your  recol- 
lection and  get  you  started  on  your  delibera- 
tions. It  la  solely  your  function  to  deter- 
mine not  only  what  testimony  was  given  and 
by  whom,  but  atoo  to  determine  the  relative 
Importance  or  lack  of  importance  of  the  vast 
number  of  details  with  which  the  case  Is 
replete.  The  circumstance — ^that  I  mention 
some  of  these  and  oralt  others — must  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  I  have  any  opin- 
ion with  re8p>ect  to  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
the  defendanu.  or  any  of  them,  or  any  opin- 
ion to  the  effect  that  one  phase  of  the  case  ia 
of  more  importance  than  another.  It  Is  for 
you  alone  to  determine  what  evidence  you 
will  believe  and  what  weight  you  will  give  It, 
In  accordance  with  these  Instructions. 

BOOKS    ARZ    KOT    ON    TRIAL 

But  I  can  help  to  eliminate  certain  matters 
which  are  not  In  lss'»e.  Books  are  not  on 
trial  here  nor  are  you  concerned  with  the 
phlloeophlc&l  validity  of  any  mere  theories. 
It  is  not  your  function  to  pass  upon  the  rela- 
tive menu  of  oommunlam  or  capitalism  or 
any  other  "isms."  You  are  concerned  with 
the  Intent  of  these  defendanu  and  what 
these  defendants,  and  any  other  persons  with 
whom  you  may  find  they  conspired  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  already  stated,  did 
and  said.  The  books,  pamphieu.  and  so  on 
come  Into  the  case  only  to  the  extent  that 
you  may  be  satisfied  bejrond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the«  books  and  pamphieu  were 
used  by  the  defendants,  and  those  conspir- 
ing with  them,  if  thwe  be  any  such,  as  In- 
BtrumenU.  apparatus,  or  paraphernalia  for 
the  propagation  of  teaching  and  advocacy  of 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence. 

Nor  will  you  be  called  upon  to  decide  any 
of  the  miscellaneous  matters  Injected  Into 
the  case  by  counsel  for  the  defendanu  and 
received  by  me  on  the  theory  that  they 
could  not  satlsfactcwlly  show  that  the  de- 
fendants at  no  time  organised,  or  conspired 
to  organise,  as  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  society,  group, 
and  assembly  of  persons  who  teach  and  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence,  and 
taught  or  advocated,  or  conspired  to  teach 
and  advocate,  the  overthrow  or  destruction 
of  the  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
without  showing,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
what  they  claim  that  they  did  teach  and 
advocate. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  during  the  trial 
to  keep  the  real  issues  clearly  before  you. 
lest  confusion  and  Injtistice  to  one  side  or 
tlie  other  might  result.  And  so  I  charge  you 
now  that  questions  cr  Issues  relative  to  the 
grievances  of  young  people,  trade-unions, 
farmers,  working  people  In  general,  veter- 
ans, or  housewives,  cr  Jim  Crow,  lynching, 
and  the  like,  diocrimlnatiou  baj^ed  upon  race, 
creed,  or  color,  and  eo  on.  are  not  before  you 
for  determination.  You  must  be  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  see  to  it  that  the  testimony 
on  these  subjecu  does  not  attract  your  minds 
away  from  the  real  Issues  as  clearly  defined 
In  these  Instructions,  or  stir  up  emotions 
and  sympathies  which  may  make  it  difBcult 
for  you  to  consider  ti:e  real  lasues  and  the 
evidence  carefully,  caUniy.  and  dispassion- 
ately, without  the  slightest  uace  of  sym- 
pathy or  prejudice  for  or  against  any  party 
to  the  proceeditig.  as  I  have  already  charged 
you  to  do.  The  same  is  true  about  the  utter- 
ancee  of  defendanu.  as  contalnad  In  the 
proofs,  on  the  subjects  of  the  vlalom  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  withdrawal  of  American 


troops  from  China,  the  war  In  Spain,  aM 
similar  subJecU. 

nSX  TO  AOVOCATZ  tEToasi 

It  Is  perfectly  lawful  and  proper  for  the 
defendanu  or  anyone  else  to  advocate  lelonoM 
and  changes  in  the  lavss,  which  seem  to  them 
to  be  salutary  and  necessary.  No  one  has 
suggested  that  the  defendanu  transgressed 
any  laws  by  advocating  such  reforms  and 
changes.  No  syllable  of  the  Indictment  re- 
fers to  any  such  matters.  Furthermore, 
should  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  de- 
fendanu organized  or  helped  to  organize 
and  assumed  or  were  given  leadership  in  the 
Communist  Party  as  a  legitimate  political 
party  solely  with  the  view  of  electing  candi- 
dates to  poUtcal  office  by  lawful  and  peaceful 
means  and  advocating  reforms  and  changes 
in  the  laws  or  the  adoption  of  policies  by 
the  Government  favorable  to  their  conten- 
tions in  the  matters  Just  referred  to,  you 
must  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  And. 
even  If  you  do  not  so  find  from  the  evidence, 
you  cannot  bring  In  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
any  defendant  unless  the  proeecutlon  has  sat- 
isfied you  of  his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  In  accordance  with  these  Instructions. 

Put  the  other  way  around  and  more  suc- 
cinctly. I  charged  you  that  If  ycai  are  satis- 
fied beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  tliat  the  de- 
fendanu, or  any  of  them,  willfully  con- 
spired to  organize  a  society,  group,  and  as- 
sembly of  persons  who  teach  and  advocate 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, and  to  advocate  and  teach  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  overthrowing  or  destroying 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence,  In  accordance  with  these 
instructions,  It  Is  immaterial  that  they  may 
also  have  contemplated  the  teaching  and 
advocacy  of  other  matters,  ruch  as  rent  con- 
trol, clvu  righU  legislation,  or  any  other 
subject. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  case  bristles 
with  Issues  of  veracity.  In  Instances  too 
numerous  to  specify,  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses called  by  the  prosecution  is  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  called 
by  the  defendanu.  It  is  your  function  and 
yours  alone  to  decide  where  the  truth  lies, 
remembering  always  that  the  proeecutlon 
has  the  burden  of  proof  and  this  burden,  as 
I  have  already  told  you.  Is  that  of  satisfying 
you  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  each 
essential  Ingredient  of  the  crime  charged. 

The  proeecutlon  claims  that  the  defend- 
anu conspired  together  and  with  others  to 
organize  as  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  society,  group  and 
assembly  of  persons  who  teach  and  advocate 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence  and  to  teach  and  advocate  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  overthrowing  or  destroying 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence:  that  defendanu  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  conspiracy  sought  to  mask 
their  purposes  by  pretending  that  they  were 
fighting  always  and  solely  for  democracy  and 
the  Intereste  and  welfare  of  the  workers  and 
to  bring  about  salirtary  reforms  and  even 
socialism  as  a  goal  to  be  reached  In  the  neb- 
ulous future,  all  by  stralghtforwrrd,  peace- 
ful and  strictly  lawful  means,  whereas  in 
truth  and  in  fact  they  resorted  to  many 
clandeetlnt  and  fraudulent  devices  In  teach- 
ing those  subject  to  their  Infiuence  secretly  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  some  crisis,  such 
as  a  deep  depression  or  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  spring  Into  action  when  the  word 
cf  command  was  given,  to  paralyse  power- 
houses, the  transportation  system  and  the 
vast  induatttel  machine  at  the  heart  of  our 
economic  aylmu  and  In  the  resultant  chaos 
and  confusion  to  Ivlng  about,  by  violent  and 
unlawful  means,  the  overthrow  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dlctatCTihlp  oi  the  proletariat. 


To  this  end,  according  to  the  eontentVoiM 
of  the  proeecutlon,  under  circumstances  In- 
volving some  communication  from  Dlmltrt 
Z.  ManuUsky,  a  delegate  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soclaltot  Soviet  Republic  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  San  Ftanclsco.  and  an 
article  by  Jacques  Duclos.  a  leading  French 
Communist,  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation was  dissolved,  Browder's  policy  of  the 
peaceful  collaboration  of  the  classes,  or  re- 
visionism was  repudiated  and  the  Communist 
Party  was  reconstituted,  and  an  elaborate 
and  far-reaching  network  of  schools  and 
classes  established  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  principles  of  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence. 

■cms  TO  AxsonAii  LaKcnacs 

"nie  proeecutlon  further  contends  that 
Aesopian  language,  only  understood  by  Com- 
munisu  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the 
use  of  such  verbiage,  was  used  In  their  con- 
stitution of  1945  and  elsewhere,  and  that  de- 
fendanu also  habitually  used  In  their  writ- 
ings and  teaching  a  species  of  double-talk 
which  they  used  to  convey  one  meaning  to 
themselves  and  their  followers,  but  which 
would  be  otherwise  understood  by  the  unl- 
nltiate  and  the  public  at  large;  that  a  rigid 
system  of  party  dlfcipline  was  rigorously  en- 
forced, hedged  about  with  the  appearance 
of  prolonged  democratic  discussion,  amend- 
menu  cf  resolutions  and  so  on,  to  becloud 
the  fact  that  this  discipline  was  enforced 
from  above  and  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  defendante  themselves;  that  deliberate 
lying  and  false  swearing  w«e  condoned  and 
even  encouraged,  when  the  needs  of  the 
Communi&t  Party  so  required;  that  the  use 
cf  fal&e  names,  the  destruction  of  member- 
ship books  or  cards  and  various  other  secret 
and  devious  devices  were  resorted  to;  that 
plans  were  deeply  laid  to  place  energetic  and 
militant  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  key  positions  in  various  industries  indis- 
jpensable  to  the  functioning  of  the  American 
economy,  to  be  ready  for  action  at  a  given 
signal;  and  that  such  action  was  to  oonatat 
of  strikes,  sabotage,  and  violence  of  com  wart 
or  another  appropriate  to  the  consummation 
of  the  desired  end,  that  Is  to  say  the  sizia.«h- 
ing  of  the  machine  of  state,  the  destruction 
of  the  army  and  the  police  force  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  and  what 
OommunisU  call  "bo\irgeols  democracy." 

raosrcunoN  ow  iicdoctkinatiow 
The  proeecutlon  further  claims  that  the 
process  of  Indoctrination  at  these  various 
schools  and  classes  was  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  defendanu  by  (1)  a 
persistent  and  unremitting  playing  upon  the 
grievances  of  various  minority  groups  such 
as  young  people,  veterans,  Negroes,  house- 
wives, Jews,  and  those  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic handicaps  of  one  sort  or  another — 
rubbing  salt  into  these  wounds  and  doing 
their  best  to  arouse  and  Inflame  antagonisms 
between  various  segmenU  of  the  population; 
(2)  by  Insistence  that  the  Communist  Party 
alone  is  qualified  to  sssiime  and  to  retain 
leadership  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
for  the  smashing  of  the  capitalist  state  ma- 
chine, and  the  ushering  in  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  and  that  accordingly 
CommunisU  must  at  all  times  maintain 
what  they  call  their  vanguard  role  and  the 
elimination  at  all  times  of  others  who  claim 
to  be  eeeklng  by  various  means  to  attain  the 
same  or  similar  ends;  (3)  by  constant  study 
and  discussion  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
Communists  came  to  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  the  details  of  tfie  revolu- 
tion of  October  1917,  in  Rtjssla,  the  strategy 
and  tactics  followed.  Including  the  wearing 
by  the  workers  of  uniforms  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  street  fighting  and 
so  on;  (4)  by  constantly  stressing  their  claim 
that  capitalism  dtBing  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  the  Indictment  wss  on  lU  last 
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Isfi.  or  morlbuad.  that  tli«  dtct*tonhlp  of 
tiM  proUtanat  wm  InevtUbU.  tbat  th« 
workw  kbouid  bau  the  capitalUt  arstcm 
and  UMlr  emptoy.  and  tb«  army  and  tb« 
potle*  as  mm  lo«trunienU  oT  Wall  Street 
mooopottota  and  oplottcra.  who  arc  aald  to 
bold  Um  OoTernxn«nt  of  tb«  Unltad  SUtaa 
In  thuU  clutcbcs;  (5)  by  plctiarlng  tb*  Ocv- 
•rnment  of  tli*  United  SUtM  aa  IffipcrialUtlc 
and  tendlnc  toward  faactam  and  tha  Soviet 
Union  aa  the  protector  of  the  rtgbte  of  ml- 
nortUea.  tbe  only  true  and  complete  democ> 
racy  and  a*  dedicated  to  p— ce;  (6)  by  In. 
cttlcatlng  the  doctrine  that  a  war  with  Rua> 
ala  would  be  an  tmperlalutlc  and  an  unjuat 
war.  tn  which  •r«it  it  la  Mid  to  be  the  duty 
ot  ttof  »iilwwlWm  to  darmdanta-  prtnct- 
plea  to  turn  the  tmpertalletle  war  Into  a 
clvU  war  and  flfht  atamet  their  own  gov. 
•rajMnt.  meaalnt  the  Government  of  the 
UWt«d  Atatee. 

ronrra  to  "▼khsmcb"  cmami 
It  la  the  further  flalm  nf  the 
that  def«nd«nta.  during  the  period 
In  th*  indtctment.  did  and  taid  what  tbey 
did,  and  what  It  ie  claimed  that  the  evidenee. 
tMMlMnlal  and  doeamenury.  ahowa  that 
tlwy  did,  with  theapecill«im«B«ftBd0lirpOM 
of  ovarthrowtng  or  doatroftoif  ifeo  Oovom* 
mont  of  Mm  United  mataa  bf  foroo  oad  vio. 
letM*.  and  detttf  ao  at  the  eartlMl  ttaM  that 
otfowMKoaeea  wooic  permit 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defendanu'  veralon 
tn  tbia  eaae  u  aa  different  ae  white  from  black. 
Ttao  two  verakma  of  the  facta  are  utterly 
Iffoeeacltablo.  1«aa  dtfMidanta  deny  that 
they  or  any  of  them  erer  eonaplred  among 
themeelvea  or  with  anyone  elae  to  organise 
aa  tho  Orw—ninlrt  Party  of  the  United  Statn 
or  America  a  aodaty.  group,  and  aaaembly  of 
peraone  who  teach  and  advocate  the  over- 
throw or  deatructlon  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Statea  by  force  and  violence  or 
to  advocate  and  teach  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence: they  deny  that  there  was  at  any  time 
anything  furtive  or  deceptive  atjout  any  of 
their  acts  or  writings  and  they  assert,  on  the 
contrary,  that  their  very  principles  ae  Oom- 
munlatt  forbid  them  to  conceal  their  alms 
and  ptapoees  from  the  people  and  that  they 
have  taught  openly  and  for  a  Ions;  time  the 
paaceXtU  prlnclplaa  of  Marx  ism -Leninism  as 
they  understand  them  to  everyone  they  could 
Induce  to  luten  to  them  or  to  read  their 
wrlticgs. 

The  defendants  characterl«e  as  **unmltl- 
gated  buuk."  and  as  a  vicious  libel,  the 
charges  leveled  against  them  and  to  some  ei- 
tent  summarized  by  me  in  the  foregoing  in- 
structions. They  claim  that  the  whole  prose- 
cution Is  based  on  a  frame-up,  supported 
b7  the  testimony  of  Oovemment  agents 
whom  defendants  describe  as  stool  pigeons. 
It  is  charged  that  these  agents  and  certain 
of  the  TBI  men  who  also  testified  against  de- 
fendants and  others,  such  aa  the  witness 
Budenz.  willfully  perjured  themeelvea  and 
that  their  testimony  is  a  tissue  of  lies  made 
up  cut  of  whole  cloth. 

They  assert  that  at  least  Dennis  and  Oreen 
backed  up  Foster  In  his  opposition  to  the 
diaeoinrion  of  the  Communist  Party  and  thf! 
formation  of  the  Communist  Political  As- 
•oelatton  In  1944  and  that  the  elimination 
of  tbe  Communist  Political  Asscclation  and 
the  reeonaUtnlton  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  in  1»45  were 
In  DO  reepect  dua  to  any  orders  from  abroad 
or  alaewhere  but.  on  the  contrary,  were  tbe 
taaolt  of  Kpontaneo\u  and  growing  criticism 
of  Brorwder's  polldea.  springing  from  the 
ranlcs  of  the  party,  aa  a  result  of  general  dla- 
satisfactton  with  revlalonlst  and  opportuiUat 
Tlewa.  which  it  was  widely  thought  would 
the  party  and  perhaps,  if  continued. 
wlMlly  unattainable  tbe  ultimate  goal 
of  aoctaliam  They  point  to  Poster'a  letter  of 
January  ao.  1»44.  and  the  vie«>  which  he 
upon  tbe  members  of  the  nation, | 


committee,  and  Foater's  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  pfU'ty,  as  demonstrating  that  the 
Ducloa  article  merely  helped  to  bring  things 
to  a  head.  They  further  aasert  that,  while 
the  Communist  Political  Association  was  still 
tn  eilstence.  and  long  t>efore  its  dissolution. 
the  course  of  events  had  begun  to  demon- 
strate that  Browder  was  wrong:  that  capital 
revealed  Itaelf  lees  cooperative  than  Browder 
had  anticipated,  that  the  unity  of  the  war- 
time Allies  had  weakened,  and  the  United 
Statee  and  Great  Britain  had  begun  to  show 
aigna  of  adopting  an  imperlaltatte  and  un- 
jtMtlAable  anti-Soviet  attitude:  that,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Ducloe  article  appeared, 
mambera  of  the  Communlat  Political  Asao- 
Blatiun  were  receptive  to  its  critlclsma.  since 
theee  criticisms  accorded  with  their  own  de- 
veloping experience:  and  that  thereupon  sa 
a  result  of  a  reappraisal  of  party  politlea,  ar« 
nved  at  in  a  frank  and  democratic  manner. 
It  was  decided  in  open  convention  that  the 
poimti  of  the  Cf>maMmlgt  Political  Associa- 
tion during  the  \Mt  Uptrlod  wers  a  revision 
of  Marxism,  snd  the  Communist  Party  was 
reeoiistttuted:  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  then  set  up  with  Its  various  subdivisions, 
and  the  defendanu  were  elected,  at  the  timee 
indicated  by  the  evidenise,  to  positions  of 
leaderrhlp  in  It:  and  that  tiMjr  took  part  in 
diaeemlnating  party  UltnMtfa  and  auper- 
vUlng  Its  diaaemlnatlon,  teaching.  ar»d  ad- 
vocating party  principles,  and  in  aetttng  up 
and  aupwyMtog  aehooU  and  claases  (or  the 
taaehing  and  advoeating  of  party  prinetplea. 

eoAL  WAa  sociALxaM 

The  deferuSanU  asaert  that  they  regard  the 
eatabllshment  of  socialism  In  this  country 
as  neceasary  If  the  people  are  to  live  in  peace 
and  proeperlty:  that  all  their  activities  are 
directed  toward  the  ultimate  eeUblUhment 
of  scclallsm.  and  take  two  major  forms  which 
Interact  with  and  Influence  each  other:  tbe 
political  and  tbe  educational. 

Their  political  activities,  they  conund. 
stem  from  their  belief  that  the  people  of  tbe 
country  can  attain  socialism  in  a  legal  and 
democratic  way.  in  apite  of  tbe  opposition  of 
tbe  capltallsu.  but  that  socialism  can  never 
be  achieved,  no  peace  or  freedom  at  all  is 
possible.  If  the  manlfeatatlons  of  reaction 
and  fascism,  which  the  defendants  discern, 
continue  unchecked,  and  tbe  power  of  tbe 
trusts  and  monopolies  continues  to  increase. 
Thereiore.  tbe  inunedlate  problem,  according 
to  tbe  defendants,  is  to  overcome  tbe  war- 
mongers and  tbe  powers  of  reaction.  This 
tbe  defendants  say  they  have  attempted  to 
accomplish  t>y  organizing  or  attempting  to 
organlae  the  broadest  kind  of  national  coali- 
tion of  anti-FascUt  and  democratic  forces, 
with  strong  emphasu  placed  upon  tbe  inde- 
pendent role  and  Initiative  of  the  working 
class  and  especially  the  progreaalve  labor 
movement  and  Communists.  This  coalition, 
according  to  the  defendanU.  U  a  pqUtlcal 
coalition  consisting  of  tbe  workers,  the  Negro 
people,  small  farmers,  tbe  city  middle  claaa. 
small  shopkeepers,  small  Income  profcssloa- 
ala.  inteilectuais.  and  even  those  of  the  capi- 
talist class  who  desire  to  fight  against  war 
and  fascism  and  In  favor  of  (Uaoe.  freedom, 
and  security. 

"ptorLc's  raowT  covcBinawT* 
They  assert  that  the  purpoee  of  this  broad 
coalition  is  to  elect  a  Democratic  and  People's 
Front  Government,  such  as  waa  elected  in 
Poland.  Caechoalovakla.  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania, and  that  this  would  only  come  atwut 
If  and  when  a  majority  of  tbe  people  wanted 
It  and  were  ready  to  struggle  for  it.  Thus 
they  say  that  their  political  activities  are  di- 
rected toward  inducing  the  electorate  to 
bring  such  a  People  s  Front  Government  to 
power  by  paaoaful,  democratic  means  on  tbe 
baala  of  a  program  of  democratic  demands: 
and  tba":  when  such  a  People's  Front  Oovem- 
mant  la  in  power  and  la  able  to  curb  the  war- 
woouopoUmtu,  and  other  forces  ot 


reaction,  the  people  will  then  desire  to  move 
toward  socialism,  and.  by  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic means,  will  do  so. 

Hand  in  hand  with  tbe  political  activities 
of  tbe  defendants  go  their  educational  ac- 
tivltiee.  for  they  assert  that  tbe  people  will 
be  unable  to  appreciate  their  political  pro- 
gram unless  they  understand  the  principles 
which  actuate  it  and  see  how  the  application 
of  theae  principles  will  solve  the  problems 
that  beaet  them.  As  Mr.  WUliam  Z.  Poster 
teetified  In  hU  depoettlon,  which  was  read  to 
you: 

"The  Conuntoitot  Party  proceeds  upon  the 
practical  aaMiaiptlon  tnat  the  queetion  of 
socialism  in  the  United  Vtatea  is  now  in  the 
edueatlonal  stage:  that  U,  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  teaching  the  maaees  the  neceaeltlea 
for  soclallam  or  the  Inevitability  of  socialism 
and  the  means  for  bringing  sbout  socialism." 

The  defendants  contend  that  they  engage 
in  these  political  and  educational  activities 
in  order  tn  benefit  the  masses  of  the  Arner* 
lean  people,  and  to  preeerve  snd  extend 
American  democracy.  They  contend  that 
thsir  sctivitlss  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  op- 

[)reeeed.  as  well  as  in  support  of  liberal  legu- 
atlon.  snd  their  opposition  to  all  discrimins- 
torf  and  reactionary  policies,  show  that  they 
can  have  no  such  intent  as  is  neressary  to 
support  the  charge  tn  the  indictment 

The  defendants  dsny  that  the  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  as  taught  by  thsm,  have 
anythtaf  to  do  with  the  overthrow  or  de- 
strvetlen  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statee  by  force  and  violence.  These  prlncU 
pies  as  taught  by  them,  they  assert,  form  a 
unified  whole,  and  are  a  true  social  science. 
According  to  some  of  tbe  testimony  Intro- 
duced  on  behalf  of  defendanU.  there  was 
taught  the  principle  of  the  class  struggle. 
This  principle  is  said  to  be  that  tbe  workers 
and  farmers  and  other  segments  of  tbe  popu- 
Istion  are  engaged  In  a  constsnt  struggle 
with  the  capltaluts,  since  tbe  capitalists 
seek  to  exploit  them,  and  they  naturally  re- 
sist. There  also  was  taught  the  principle  of 
tbe  Increasing  crisis  of  capitalism,  which  is 
said  to  be  that  capitalism  all  over  the  world, 
by  iu  very  nature,  sinks  into  deeper  and 
deeper  crises,  with  ever-widening  circles  of 
economic  distrees:  that  the  capitailsU.  seek- 
ing to  preserve  their  tottering  donUnlon,  in- 
tensify the  class  struggle  and  Increase  their 
exploitation  of  tbe  mass  of  the  people. 

socuusM  aa  owlt  soltttioiv 

The  defendants  contend  that  socialism  la 
the  only  solution  to  the  crises  of  capitalism, 
and  assert  they  engage  in  the  political  and 
educational  activities  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  looking  first  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  broad  democratic  coalition  to 
restrain  the  abuses  of  the  reactionary  capi- 
talist class  which  has  been  goaded  to  desper- 
ation by  the  deepening  crises  of  capitalism, 
and  then  toward  the  eventual  establishment 
of  socialism. 

The  defendants  asaert  that  they  do  not 
beHeve  In  and  do  not  teach  the  use  of  fore* 
and  violence  to  gain  their  ends  They  con- 
tend that  the  capitalist  class  uses  force  and 
violence  to  prevent  the  transition  to  soctal- 
lam.  and  that  they  Justified  the  use  of  force 
and  violence  only  as  a  method  of  preventing 
an  attempted  forcible  overthrow  of  a  suc- 
ceeding government  which  had  obtained  con- 
trol In  a  peaceful  manner,  or  as  a  method 
of  last  resort  to  enforce  the  majority  will 
if.  at  some  IndiAnlta  future  time,  becauea 
of  peculiar  clrouuMtaneaa.  constitutional  or 
peaceful  channels  were  no  longer  open.  But 
as  long  as  the  peaceful  electoral  pathi.  are 
open,  tbe  defendants  assert  that  they  can 
meet  the  reactionary  class  at  tbe  polls  and 
defeat  them  peacefully. 

It  U  manifesUy  not  poaaible  for  me  to  give 
any  complete  summary  of  what  was  taught 
in  tbe  various  OnnwiHilst  Party  schools. 
according  to  tbe  wltnaaaaa  called  by  defend- 
anU. But  I  aball  try  to  refer  to  some  of 
tbeae  teachings  which,  according  to  my  recol- 
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lection,  these  witnesses  seemed  particiilarly 
to  emphasize.  Thtis  they  say  that  tbe 
Marxist -Lenlnlat  principles  tatight  In  tbeee 
schools  are  adaptable  in  vartotis  ways  to  a 
variety  of  historical  conditions,  that  they 
cannot  l>e  applied  dogmatically. 

LBwur'a  vnw  cxraa 

Lenin  showed,  the  defendants  contend, 
that  the  capitalist  system  has  dcvelaf>ed  in 
an  uneven  Banner  tn  various  countries,  that 
the  eontradletlrns  and  crlees  of  capitalism, 
and  Imperialism,  the  final  sUge  of  capital- 
ism, have  all  ttuinlfeetad  tbamaalves  dlffer- 
enuy  in  different  countries  throughout  the 
course  of  the  lata  ninetaanth  and  aariy 
twenfteth  canUirles,  and  that  tbtrefore  the 
transition  to  aiolaliam  has  occurred  and  will 
occur  in  diffarant  ways,  based  upon  the 
unique  sltuaUons  at  a  given  time  and  place. 

Ttauf  the  defendanU  warn  against  a  me- 
chaoloal  transfereoea  of  the  experience  of 
the  Ruflilan  Oetobar  ravoiuuon  of  1917  to 
the  altuatlon  how  prtvalent  in  this  country. 
The  fact  that  social  ism  came  to  Russia  in 
the  form  of  SovUU  following  a  violent  revo- 
lution doea  not  mean  tbe  uuna  will  happen 
hare.  The  notion  that  the  October  revolu- 
tion of  1017  In  Ruaala  oan  ha  used  as  a  blue- 
print (or  any  changes  In  tha  Amarlcan  p^^lltl- 
cal  or  socui  sysum,  tba  dafandanu  assert,  ts 
In  fiat  contradicUon  of  their  teachings  to 
tbe  contrary. 

with  respect  to  the  slogan  "Turn  the  Im- 
perialist war  into  a  civil  war."  the  testimony 
on  bebaU  of  defendanU  U  to  the  effect  that 
tbe  reference  to  tbU  slogan  waa  by  way  of  an 
explanation  of  lU  uaa  In  speciflc  historical 
aontezU  and  that  tbe  use  of  stich  slogan 
was  not  for  tbe  purpoae  of  teaching  or  ad- 
vocating tba  duty  or  naceaslty  of  converting 
a  proapectlve  ImperiaUat  war  between  tba 
United  States  and  the  BovUt  Union  Into  a 
dvli 


TBXoar  axB  pkactics 

One  of  their  teachings  which  they  say  Is 
axiomatic  is  that  the  constant  Interaction 
between  theory  and  practice  Is  Itself  a  prln- 
eiple  ol  Marxism -Leninlam  as  propounded  In 
their  elementary  as  well  aa  advanced  and 
leadership  schools.  Thus  it  U  poaaible  for 
their  day-to-day  poUUcal  and  educatiooal 
approach  to  vary,  depending  on  the  particu- 
lar problems  that  have  to  be  faced.  Hence 
they  say  that  prior  to  1986  tbe  Isaue  was 
socialism  against  eafritallaaa.  although,  aa 
I  understand  it.  every  witneee  for  tbe  defenae 
who  was  questioned  on  tbe  subject  vigorously 
aawrted  tliat  at  no  time,  prior  or  subsequent 
to  intt.  did  they  teach  that  tbe  Government 
of  the  United  Btatea  or  any  government  was 
to  be  overthrown  or  deatroyed  by  force  and 
violence  in  order  to  tadier  in  socialism. 

They  farther  say,  according  to  Mr.  Foster. 
that  the  peopie's-front  policy,  about  vrhieh 
I  spoke  a  few  momenU  ago.  began  to  take 
shap-  at  tbe  Seventh  World  Congress  of  the 
Comintern  in  Moscow  in  iSMi.  and  that  tbe 
deveiopment  of  this  new  pottey  had  tbe  effect 
of  rendertnt?  obaotete  many  ot  the  lxx)ks 
about  which  Mr  Poster  and  others  were 
qtiestioned  by  tbe  proeecixtian. 

Fjurrr    oow s nr  t  noM    otrorxD 

In  this  connection  defendants  refer  to 
article  XIV.  section  I,  of  tbe  194&  couaUtu- 
tion  of  tbe  Communist  Party,  which  pro- 
vided: 

'The  Conununiat  Party  la  not  responsible 
for  any  political  documant,  policy,  book. 
arUcle.  ur  any  other  expreasloei  of  poUtlcal 
opialun  except  such  aa  ara  iaaaad  by  author- 
ity of  tbia  and  aubeequent  convoitions  and 
lU   regularly    constituted    leadership." 

nCHT     ON     rASCUM 

And  so  Mr.  Winter,  one  of  tbe  defendanU 
here  on  trial,  teetified  that  in  his  address  to 
the  liMfi  convention,  he  said: 

"It  was  not  a  program  for  sotnalism.  It 
was  a  program  for  the  surengtbening  of  tbe 
forces  of  democracy  in  our  country  to  save 


our  country  from  the  menace  of  fascism  and 
thus  to  lay  tbe  fotmdatlon  for  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  winning  Oovemment 
power  thrtnigh  the  free  exercise  of  their 
choice." 

Finally,  as  negativing  the  claim  that  de- 
fendanU conspired  to  organlae  a  society, 
group,  and  assembly  of  persons  who  teach 
and  advocau  the  overthrow  or  destruction 
of  the  Government  of  the  Unltad  SUtes  by 
force  and  violence  and  to  advocate  and 
teach  the  duty  and  naceaatty  of  ovarthrowlng 
or  destroying  the  Oovanxmant  of  tba  United 
Statae  by  force  and  violence,  defendants 
point  to  article  IX.  taction  3  of  tba  1940  eon- 
•tltutton  of  the  Communist  Fvty,  wbtcti 
reads  as  fotlowi: 

"Adherence  to  or  participation  In  th4  ac- 
tiviMos  of  any  clique,  circle,  faction  or  party 
which  couspirea  or  acu  to  lubvart.  \mdar- 
mine,  weaken,  or  overthrow  any  cr  all  Insti- 
tutions of  Amanoan  damoeracy,  wbaraby  th« 
majority  of  the  Amarloan  paoipte  can  main- 
tain their  right  to  deUnnlne  their  destinies 
tn  any  degree,  shall  be  punished  by  immedl- 
au  expulalon." 

Prua  this  brief  recital  of  the  eonUntions 
advanaad  on  bahaU  of  the  dafandanu  you 
can  see  how  complaUly  IrreconcUabla  are  tba 
versions  of  the  facu  praeantad  by  the  proaa- 
cutlon  on  the  one  hand  and  the  defendanU 
OB  the  other.  And  so  thu  seems  to  ha  an 
appropriate  time  for  me  to  amplify  aoma- 
wtiat  my  sutement,  at  the  outset  of  thaaa 
Instnjctiona.  that  you  ara  the  sola  aad 
eaeluaiva  judges  of  the  facu. 

OM   JWOM'B  OFTKIOW 

Mo  matur  bow  careful  a  judge  may  be  to 
avoid  it.  there  la  always  the  possibility  that 
the  jury  or  some  particular  juror  may  get  an 
iospreaslon  tiiat  tbe  judge  baa  aone  opinion 
with  respect  to  tbe  guilt  or  Innocence  of  tbe 
defendants,  or  that  be  thinks  that  some  par- 
ticular pha.se  of  the  case  is  more  important 
than  another,  or  that  aome  particular  wlt- 
naes  is  more  credible  than  another  or  that  a 
certain  inference  or  fact  should  or  should 
not  be  made,  and  so  on. 

If  any  of  you  have  formed  any  such  im- 
pression you  must  put  It  out  of  your  mind 
and  utterly  diaregard  it.  NoCiiing  I  have 
said  during  tbe  trial  nor  in  these  instructions 
waa  inUnded  to  give  any  such  Impreaaion; 
nor  were  any  remarks  or  questicms  addressed 
to  any  of  tbe  witneseea  or  to  couxttel  so  In- 
tended. On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  scru- 
pulously careful  to  avoid  any  conunent  which 
wiucb  might  even  remoteiy  suggest  that  I 
considered  the  subjecU  of  the  weight  of  tes- 
Umony.  tbe  credibility  of  witneaaea.  tbe  in- 
fMrenrnr  to  l>e  drawn  or  tbe  relative  impor- 
tance of  one  segment  of  tbe  evidence  aa 
against  another,  or  tbe  determination  of 
tbe  guilt  or  Innocence  al  the  defendants,  aa 
coming  within  tbe  orMt  of  my  fumcttons  as 
the  presiding  judge  in  this  trlaL  Deapite 
tbe  pow«r  wblcb  a  Federal  judge  has  to  com- 
ment on  tbe  evidence,  provided  he  unequivo- 
cally leaves  the  determination  of  the  facts 
to  tbe  jury.  I  have  refrained  from  any  such 
comments  In  tbeae  Inatructioiu  and  during 
tbe  trial,  lest,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  length 
of  the  trial  and  tbe  large  number  of  witnesses 
and  exblbtta,  my  commenta  might  be  mis- 
understood. 

And  so  I  tell  you  again,  you  are  the  sole 
and  exciu&ive  judgea  of  the  facU  of  tbls 
case:  you.  and  you  alone,  will  pass  upon  tbe 
credibility  of  all  tbe  witneaaea,  including 
tlte  credibility  of  those  defendanU  wba  tes- 
tified, all  In  accordance  with  instructions  on 
that  subject  which  I  shall  give  you  later. 

Despite  anything  said  by  me  or  by  coun- 
sel, your  recoUeeUoo  of  tbe  testimony  must 
prevail  wherever  year  reeoUectKm  differs 
Irtxn  what  I  have  said  or  what  coonsci  for 
either  side  have  said  in  argument  or  oth« 
wise:  it  is  for  you  to  datarmtna  what  the 
proofs  adduced  by  both  atdaa  diactaaa.  regard- 
less of  anything  said  by  me  In  the  brief  and 


necesaarlly  Ineon^ilete  stunmarles  which  I 
have  given  you  of  tbe  contentions  of  the 
parties;  and  It  is  for  yon  and  you  alone  to 
weigh  the  proofs,  drsw  Mieh .  inferences  of 
fact  therefrom  a«>  you  determine  should  be 
drawn  and  to  decide  each  and  every  one  of 
the  lames  of  fact  In  the  eaae. 


By  tha  aaiM  tofean  and  by  virtue  of  prin- 
ciples of  law  equally  fundamantai  to  AMarl- 
can  jtu'iaprudenoa.  you  must  decide  theae 
facu  solely  upon  tha  baals  of  the  sablMts 
received  In  evidence  and  tha  taattoiony  given 
from  the  wltneai  chair.  Argumenu  of 
eounsel  are  entitled  to  raspactful  ooMlt- 
aration,  but  argumenu  and  stataaMBli  of 
fart  by  tbe  lawyers  for  either  aid*-  are  not 
evidence.  This  tncludee  argumenu  by  tha 
dafandaot,  Dftnnls,  who  wan  Ms  own  tawyar 
throuehottt  the  trial  Jfothtng  said  by  him 
frtwn  the  beginning  of  the  trial  down  to  this 
vary  moment  constitutes  evideruw  of  any 
fart  or  clrrumstanr*  involved  m  the  ejiee. 
Tor  the  same  r«>aann.  yotj  must  utterly  dis- 
regard and  put  out  of  ymir  minds  all  testi- 
mony stricken  by  me.  and  all  endanee  iCarad 
and  rejected. 

I  have  already  told  yon  not  to  read  any- 
thing sbctit  the  case  in  the  newspapers  or 
listen  to  the  radio  about  It.  snd  now.  In  What 
may  seem  an  eseeaa  of  caution,  I  ten  yea 
that  you  mtist  not  eonsider.  tn  your  deter- 
mination of  the  guilt  or  lnnoe*nee  of  theae 
defendanU  In  aooordance  with  theae  Inatme- 
tlona,  anything  jfm  may  ever  have  read  or 
heard  other  than  tbe  eshlbMa  and  teatlmony 
received  and  gi'ven  in  thle  eowtrooaiu  And 
when  I  say  "anything"  I  mean  It  In  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  This  Includes 
anything  you  may  have  read  abo«t  thla  oaea 
or  any  other  eaae. 


OSr    EZTXAMXOUa    MAI 

Newapapera.  radki,  moriea.  televiaion,  what 
people  generally  may  think,  and  what  you 
youiaalvea  may  ever  have  thought,  about 
CommunisU  or  oommuniEro  or  the  Sorlet 
Union,  all  this  is  out.  What  views  tha  poblie 
or  public  oOc'Uils  of  every  name,  nature,  and 
descr^tion  may  or  may  not  entertain  on 
these  subjecU  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  tbe  case.  Do  not  permit  any  ex- 
traneous matvera  affecting  race  or  religion 
CO'  color  or  anything  else  to  affect  you  one 
iota.  You  must  concentrate  on  the  e'rldenea 
to  the  compleU  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
For  this  reason  you  are  also  to  make  qtiite 
sure  that  you  are  not  in  any  manner  af- 
fected by  the  nature  of  the  charge  made 
against  these  defendanU. 

You  are  to  consider  tbe  evidence  bearing 
on  this  duurge  of  conspiring  to  organlae  a 
society,  group,  and  assembly  of  persons  who 
teach  and  advocate  tbe  overthrow  or  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  Covernnrvent  of  tbe  United  Statea 
by  force  and  violence  and  to  advocate  and 
teach  tbe  duty  and  ikecesaity  of  overthrowing 
or  destroying  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence,  ju&t  aa  you 
would  consider  the  evidence  bearing  on  any 
other  charge  of  commlttix^  a  crime  agatnat 
tbe  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  tbe  Gov- 
eixunent  here  must  be  considered  in  no  dif- 
ferent light  than  any  other  litigant  who 
pleads  for  justice;  and  connsel  for  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  considered  In  no  different 
light  than  counsel  for  the  defendants  or  for 
any  other  litigant.  What  the  case  requires, 
and  what  every  case  In  this  or  any  other 
American  court  requires.  Is  calm,  cool,  delib- 
erate consideration  of  the  evidence.  Then, 
when  tn  accordance  with  these  Instructions, 
you  find  the  true  facts  and  apply  the  law. 
return  a  just  and  true  verdict,  no  maMar 
whom  tt  havta.  Tbe  law  doea  not  permit 
jurors  to  be  gov^ncd  by  conjecture,  paeskm. 
or  prejudice,  public  opinion,  or  jjublic  feel- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  any  defendant,  who  baa  a 
right  so  to  do,  has  not  seen  fit  to  testify  in 
this  case,  cannot  be  cc«isidered  by  you  aa 
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>  «  M  •  9Mt»  tm  My 

MMMtltlMfll 
tftffM  nihil  Mlf 

II  Mt«r  MM  VMir 


lOOMOC  tlM  OTMlal  quM* 

■f  vlMl  yariMMi  uM  la 

wtth  vbat  ruiM  of  lav  M«  yoa  to 

ttM  ermdmanj  o(  Um  ■llnwiM.  In- 

nlMJIin  th*t  of  th«  daftndmnU  vbo  offered 

Tblm  luttclnf  of  Utinnnny  U  verr  like  what 
in  real  Ul*.  Faopie  may  tall  you 
UUnci  wiucii  atay  or  oaay  not  laSQaaaa  aooM 
I  on  your  part.  Tou  oon- 
tlM  paople  yea  deal  with  bad 
th»  capacltj  and  tbe  opportunity  to  obeerre 
or  be  f* ■"*"-*■•  with  and  to  remember  the 
thtnpi  they  tall  you  about.  Tou  cnniklg 
any  poaaibto  tntcreet  tbcy  may  have,  and 
any  biae  or  psajodloe.  Tou  consider  a  per- 
k'a  dHBaanor:  to  uae  a  colloquial  exprea- 
you  "ukm  him  up"  when  he  uUa  you 
aaytlkiikf :  you  decide  whether  he  strikes  you 
aa  lalr  and  randld  or  not.  Then  you  con- 
sider the  inherent  beUersblUty  of  what  he 
says,  whether  it  aooords  with  your  own 
knowledge  or  aaperlasce.  It  Is  the  same 
thU^  with  witaeasaa.  To6  ask  youncU  U 
thay  know  what  thay  are  tsJking  shout.  Tou 
watch  them  on  the  stand  as  they  testify  snd 
ncie  thalr  demeaaor.  Tou  decide  how  their 
teetlnanny  strtkaa  you. 

Take  the  mstter  of  Interest,  for  exampta. 
Tou  may  feel  that  soom  of  the  wit 
whether  tar  the  proeecutlon  or  the 
bav*  an  Interea*  tn  the  outcome  of  th»  caae. 
the  witness  has  a  strong  personal  in- 
IB  the  raault  of  the  Uial  the  teaapta- 
lay  be  stroDC  to  eolor.  pervert,  or  with- 
bold  tbe  facts 
Or  with  sU  the  honesty  in  the  world  a 
aa  Interest  In  tbe  case  may 
ily  rtiade  his  teatlmony.  On  the 
other  band,  such  a  witness  may  be  telling 
truth,  daaplte  hu  Interest  vn  tbe 
Ta«  Boat  consider  sll  the  sttend- 
ant  ctrrumstaaeaa  tn  deciding  whether  and 
to  what  extent  tntersat  has  affected  tbe  wit- 

The  greater  a  person's  interest  u  In  a  case. 
the  stronger  Is  tbe  temptation  to  false  tea- 
tlmony. and  the  Intaraat  of  ths  defendaata 
vbo  took  the  staad  la  of  a  character  pos- 
sesasd  by  no  other  witness.  ICanlfaatly  they 
have  a  Tttal  interest  in  the  outcome  of  tbe 
case.  This  tnteraat  Is  one  of  the  matters 
which  you  may  consider  along  aritb  all  the 
other  attendant  circumstances  in  determln- 
biff  Um  eradenoe  you  will  give  to  their  tea- 
Bars  again  you  msy  find  that  s  de- 
ls telling  the  exact  truth  daaplta 
hM  obnous  interest  to  the  outcome. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  Interest 
of  any  witness  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  matter  of  bias  and  {>rejudlce.  Wbara 
you  find  that  any  witness,  whether  caUad 
by  the  defense  or  by  the  proaacutlon.  baa 
any  bias  or  prejudice  for  or  against  any  of 
the  parties,  or  for  or  s^alnst  Communuts  or 
oommunism.  you  will  consider  whether  and 
to  what  extetit  sttch  bias  and  prejudice  has 
affected  his  teatlmony  Hers  again  you  must 
ranttkkar  such  blaa  and  prejudice,  where  you 
Sad  that  It  cxuts.  in  oonnaetlon  with  all 
the  attendant  clrcumstancaa. 


ill  fvNif  ^  UM      ttmMf  bi 

WpMUMMUMM        rBTafMI 


wAaxa  soAnax 
Tou  vui  aeeordlagly  obasne  thst.  before 
Wihtng  any  eowelQataa  aa  to  whether  or  not 
yaw  vtU  believe  the  teahmriy  of  any  particu- 
lar vMaaaa.  or  aa  to  vhetber  you  wui  bellevs 
part  of  the  tastaaaony  of  a  particular  ariti 


M«  ffm  Um  MM,  H  M  af  th«  aaaaaM  IImI 
y«u  give  iMiiUMHIrM  M  all  the  elreuM* 
MMMM  hMfMi  M  t^  ^ttMtioa  of  th«  Madi- 
MUiy  M  Um jMftMvtar  vtUMM.  m  I  imvi  juai 
in4iu>atad  fm  tlM  MMMi  fmt  MttH  to  mm* 
rul  bot  i«  a*!  in  •«  arMMMf  mmumt.  Ttiut 
you  Wf  not  at  liberty  arMirarliy  to  say  thai 
MaMy  iMMuaa  a  vunaaa  happani  to  bi  as 
rsT afMt,  an  talonaar,  •  pMarai  «r  forMM 
IM  M  Um  OoMMttSlM  Party  or  a  Com* 
MlMlM  oAiUl  «  fWMtMaary  or  a  defendant 
or  oihM  vttDaas  falling  Into  one  category  cr 
aoothar.  or  becauae  a  witness  u  called  by  the 
proaaautloc  or  by  the  defrndanta.  he  or  the 
is  therefore  more  than  usually  credible  or  less 
than  usually  credible.  Credibility  cannot  be 
detenainad  by  any  sucb  rule  of  thumb. 

While  you  are  not  at  llt>erty  to  reject  the 
teatlmony  of  a  wltneas  srbltrarlly,  there  are 
occasions  when  you  msy  be  justified  In  re- 
jecting It  In  toto.  The  Isw  has  s  rule  with  a 
L^tln  name,  "Falsus  In  uno.  falsus  in  omni- 
bus.** which  applies  to  these  occasions.  It  Is: 
if  you  find  that  a  witness  willfully  falsely 
testified  to  s  msterlal  fact,  you  are  privileged 
to  reject  sll  his  testimony,  or  If  you  elect  to 
do  so  you  could  believe  psrt  of  It  and  sccept 
that  part  of  It  which  appealed  to  your  reason, 
or  which  was  ccrroborated  by  other  credible 
evidence  and  reject  the  rest. 

aar4ii.s  axroasia  to  amswxb 

It  la  the  application  of  what  we  do  every 
day.  that  when  a  person  tells  you  a  lie  about 
an  important  matter  you  may  say.  "Well,  I 
will  never  believe  him  again,"  or  you  msy 
say,  "some  of  the  things  he  told  me  I  will 
accept  because  they  jibe  with  everything  else 
In  my  experience,  or  because  they  are  corrob- 
orated by  what  I  am  told  by  someone  whom 
I  believe,  but  where  that  is  not  so  I  won't 
accept  his  testimony  **  So  here  If  you  find  s 
aritness  cannot  be  trusted  to  observe  his  oath 
In  one  particular  you  may  say  that  you  can- 
not believe  or  trust  him  In  any  other  partlcru- 
Isr 

In  this  connection.  I  chsrge  you  thst  a 
material  fact  Includes  a  fact  bearing  on  the 
credibility  of  the  wltneea.  as  welt  as  those 
bearing  directly  on  the  Isauaa  In  this  caae. 
Facts  goltig  to  the  credibility  of  a  wltneas 
who  hss  civen  msterlsl  evidence  sre  fscts 
within  this  rile,  and  If  you  find  that  any 
witness  hss  willfully  falsified  with  respect  to 
any  fact  going  to  bis  credibility,  you  may  dis- 
regard his  entire  testimony  In  sccordance 
with  the  fslsus  In  uno.  falsus  In  omnibus  rule 
with  respect  to  which  I  hsve  just  given  you 
Instructions. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  refused  to  answer 
oartsln  questions.  Tou  may  consider  these 
rafuaals  In  connection  with  the  credibility  of 
these  wltneeaes  and  the  weight  you  will  give 
to  their  testimony  Witneesea — and  by  wlt- 
neeaes I  agsin  mean  always  to  laelude  the 
defendants  who  offer  theoM^vaa  aa  wlt- 
aaaaaa— are  required  to  answer  relevant  and 
malarial  questions  unless  the  court  sustains 
soma  claim  of  constitutional  privilege  snd 
rules  thst  tbe  wltneas  need  not  answer. 

Defendants  need  not  tsks  the  stand  at 
all.  as  I  hsve  told  you.  But  If  they  elect  to 
testify  In  their  own  defense,  they  must 
answer  questions  like  sny  other  witness.  So 
wherever  a  wltneas  thus  refuses  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him.  you  msy  take  thst 
refusal  Into  consideration  along  wtth  all  ths 
other  attendant  circumstances,  unless  the 
eonrt  has  ruled  that  bis  refiMal  to  answer  Is 
lagally  justlflad. 

This  brings  me  to  another  and  a  very  Im- 
portant phase  of  the  esse.  Among  the  most 
vital  and  precious  liberties  which  we  Ameri- 
cana enjoy  by  vtrtxi«  of  our  Constitution  are 
fraadem  of  speech  snd  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  must  be  careful  to  prsaei  is  these  rights 
unimpaired  In  all  thalr  vigor. 

Thus  It  Is  thst  these  defendants  hsd  the 
right    to   sdvocate    by   peaceful    and    lawful 
ins  any  and  all  changee  In  the  laws  and  In 
Constitution;    they    had    the    right    to 


•mialM  Um  Fraaiitni  •!  Um  OnlMd  tUMt 
aA4l  thi  Oo^MMii  Umt  hU  Iha  rlihl  M  •«• 
•art  Um«  WmM  Wir  TI,  ttrior  lo  tha  in* 
vaaMn  H  RumM  by  Oerniany,  was  an  unjuat 
wai,  an  iMpifUlli*  *•'  an4  UMI  immi  MMh 
invaaion  II  bMtma  a  just  VM  vofwy  tf  ail 
malarial  antf  Moral  tupperti  snd  thay  hotf 
tha  right  imWlaty  M  Mipraaa  thaaa  vlavt 
orolly  MM  in  wnuiifl-  Thty  haff  tha  righi 
thua  to  aasert  that  tha  OofMWMoni  vaa  01 
all  times  eipioiiing  tha  poor  M»d  WMIIqr 

for  tha  benefit  of  the  trusts  and 

les 

BMNT  TO  ntm  BTTSSU 

They  had  a  right  thus  to  assert  that  vhat 
they  call  ths  democracy  of  Russia  Is  (uparlor 
in  all  respects  to  American  democracy.  Thay 
had  a  right  thus  to  assert  thst  ths  Marshall 
plan  was  a  mistake,  that  billions  of  dollars 
should  be  loaned  to  Russia  and  that  legisla- 
tion adversely  affecting  Communists  should 
not  be  paaaad.  Whether  ycu  or  I  or  anyone 
elae  llkaa  or  dislikes  such  or  similar  snd  anal- 
ogous views  or  agreea  or  disagrees  with  them 
Is  wholly  Immaterial  and  not  entitled  to  the 
sllghtaat  consideration  In  deciding  this  case. 
Unless  a  minority  had  a  right  to  express  and 
to  advocate  Its  views,  the  democratic  process 
as  we  understand  It  here  in  America  would 
cease  to  exist  and  those  In  power  might  re- 
main there  Indefinitely  and  make  Impoaalbia 
any  substantial  changes  In  cur  social  and 
economic  system  or  in  the  texture  of  our 
fundamental  law. 

I  charge  you  that  If  the  defendants  did 
no  more  than  ptirsue  peaceful  studies  and 
discussions  or  teaching  and  advocacy  In  the 
realm  of  Ideas,  you  must  scqult  them. 

For  example,  it  Is  not  unlawful  to  conduct 
In  an  American  college  or  university  s  course 
explstnlng  the  phUosopLlcal  theories  set 
forth  in  the  bocks  which  hsve  been  placed  in 
evidence  by  the  proeecutlon  such  as  the  Com- 
munist manifesto,  foundations  and  Lenin- 
ism snd  so  on.  Of  course  these  books  are  to 
t>e  found  In  public  libraries  and  In  the  U- 
brarlaa  of  American  universities. 


Indeed,  many  of  our  most  outstanding  and 
sincere  educators  have  expressed  the  view 
that  these  theories  should  be  widely  studied 
and  thougMfuIly  considered,  so  that  all  may 
thoroughly  appreciate  their  significance  and 
the  Inevitable  effects  of  putting  such  theories 
Into  practice.  Do  not  be  led  astray  by  talk 
about  thought  control,  or  putting  hooka  oo 
trlsl.    No  such  Issues  are  before  you  here. 

But  no  one  oould  suppose  nor  is  It  the  law 
that  sny  person  has  an  absolute  and  un- 
bridled right  to  say  or  to  write  and  to  publish 
whatever  he  chooaaa  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. If  he  did  hsve  sucb  a  right  and 
If  such  were  the  law  the  words 

•We  the  people  of  the  United  Ststes.  In  or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice.  Inaura  domaatle  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  dafanca.  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  snd  our  posterity,  do  ordsln  and 
sstabliah  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America  " 

as  conuined  In  the  Presmble  to  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  no  more  than  empty 
phrases.  Doubtless  you  observed  that  I 
placed  emphasis  on  the  "insure  domestic 
tranquility  and  "promote  the  general  wel- 
fare" clauses  of  the  preamble  Words  may 
be  the  Instrumerts  by  which  crimes  are  com- 
mitted, as  in  man:  familiar  situations;  and 
it  has  always  been  recognised  that  the  pro- 
tection of  other  Interests  of  society  msy  jus- 
tify resaonsble  restrictions  upon  speech  In 
furthersnce  of  the  general  welfare. 

nmaraxTATioH  or  sTATtrra 
And  so  I  come  to  the  construction  snd 
Interpreution  of  ths  statute.  Tou  will  have 
noticed  that,  to  Infringe  thla  law,  a  defend- 
ant must  not  only  have  conspired  to  organ- 
ise as  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Unlteu 
of  America  a  society  group  and  ss- 
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fanhty  of  pwiMii  «lM  Uai*  ani  oifoooM 
tits  nvarthfuv  or  JMimilMi  of  tha  Oovma* 
msnt  try  fofM  U\4  yHJIil.  MM  to  oifO* 
»Ni«  ang  iMMh  Iho  iMIf  MM  MMMliy  il 
wtruwoviof  or  iaMroytM  Mm  OoMfMMM 
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MMk  IMMIMI  tMlavrul  imty  whan  pttuuit 
hava  M  iwiipiylrl  "wiiifut"  <«  "haovMgty"! 
and  tha  fJlilMll  M  MMTHM  tlMit  «0f0h4- 

•nu.  I 

Thus  tha  quMUon  of  Inunt  uUo  aotan 
lnt<j  ths  uffrnsa  charfad.  If  you  find  that 
ths  dafsndanu,  or  any  of  thorn,  participaisd 
In  the  ooaaplraey  eharpad  in  the  indictment. 
one  of  tha  quoaUons  for  you  to  considsr  and 
determine  U  vbatbor  they  acted  willfully. 
This  la  a  quaatlen  of  thalr  intent. 
urrSNT  cAixto  vital 

You  must  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  defeud- 
anU  had  an  Intent  to  cause  the  overthrow 
or  destriictioa  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  tnd  violence,  and 
that  It  was  with  this  intent  and  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  that  objective  that 
they  conspired  both  (1)  to  organize  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  a£  a 
group  or  society  who  teach  and  advocate  the 
overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
and  (2)  to  teach  and  advocate  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the 
Covemmeat  of  the  United  SUtes  by  force 
and  violence. 

And  you  mu&c  further  find  that  it  was  the 
Intent  of  the  defendant£  to  achieve  this  goal 
of  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence  aa  speodlly  as  circumstances  would 
permit  it  to  be  achieved. 

In  further  construction  and  Interpretation 
of  the  sUtute  I  charge  you  that  it  is  not 
the  absUact  doctrine  of  overthrowing  or  de- 
stroying organiaed  government  by  imlawful 
melius  which  is  denounced  by  this  law.  but 
the  teaching  and  advocacy  of  action  for  the 
•coooipiiahuient  of  that  purpose,  by  lan- 
guage reasonably  and  ordinarily  calculated 
to  Incite  persons  to  such  action. 

Accordingly,  you  cannot  find  the  defend- 
ants or  any  of  them  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged  unless  you  are  satlslied  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  they  coneplred  to  or- 
ganize a  society,  group,  aixl  aasembly  of  per- 
aons  who  teach  and  advocate  the  overthrow 
or  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence  and  to 
advocate  and  teach  the  duty  snd  necessity 
of  overthrowing  or  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  f'jrce  and  vio- 
lence, with  the  Intent  that  such  teaching 
and  advocacy  be  of  a  rule  or  principle  of  ac- 
tion and  by  language  reasonably  and  ordi- 
narily calculated  to  incite  persons  to  such 
action,  all  with  an  Intent  to  cause  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  the  Oovemment  or 
the  United  States  by  force  and  violence  as 
apaedlly  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Wo  such  intent  oould  be  Inferred  from  the 
open  and  aboveboard  teaching  of  a  course  on 
the  principles  and  implications  of  commu- 
nism In  an  American  college  or  university, 
vhare  every  thing  Is  open  to  the  scrutiny  of 
porenta  and  truateea  and  anyone  who  may  t>e 
mtereeted  to  soe  what  Is  going  on.  That  is 
why  It  Is  so  Important  for  you  to  weigh  with 
scrupulotu  care  the  teatlmony  concerning 
secret  schools,  false  names,  devious  ways, 
gsaeral  falaiflcatlon.  and  ao  on,  all  alleged 
tT  be  m  the  setting  of  a  huga  and  well-disci- 
plined organization,  spreadtag  to  practically 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  all  the  princi- 
pal dtles  and  industriea. 

UTtrrU.  OPKaATTONS  INVlSIBLX 

It  la  obviously  Impossible  to  ascertain  or 
prove  directly  what  were  the  operations  of 
the  minds  oX  the  defendants.  Tou  cannot 
look  into  a  person's  mind  and  see  what  his 
intentions  are  or  were.  But  a  careful  and 
luteillgsBt  conalderatlon   of   the   facts   and 


ilMorn  by  th«  ntdaiMt  l*  oay 
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morm  uUitriy  than  ■pokan  or  vrltion  trorda. 
You  must,  tharafore,  raly  in  part  on  Mraum* 
■tantlal  evidence  to  detarmining  tha  guilt  or 
Innoceii'  e  of  any  of  these  defendants. 

ClrcumaUntial  evidence  may  be  received 
and  u  enUtiad  to  such  cooaMlwation  by  you 
as  you  find  It  d*t*rv  dapandlag  upon  the 
inferences  you  think  nacasaary  and  reaaon- 
able  to  draw  from  such  evidence.  No  great- 
er degree  of  certainty  Is  required  when  the 
evidence  is  circumstantial  than  when  it  Is 
direct,  for  In  either  case  the  Jury  must  be 
convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
gtult  of  the  defendants.  Clrcumstantlsa  evi- 
dence consists  of  facta  proved  from  which 
the  jury  may  Infer  by  process  of  reasoning 
other  facts  sought  to  be  eatabllahed  as  true. 

DtmKINC  iJft  EEEWCES  POSSIBLE 

Different  Inferences,  however,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  and  circumstances  in 
the  case,  whether  proved  by  direct  or  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  prosecuUon  asks 
ycu  to  draw  one  set  of  Inferences  while  the 
defendants  aiik  you  to  draw  another.  It  is 
for  you  to  decide  and  for  you  alone,  which 
inferences  you  will  draw.  If  all  the  circum- 
stances taken  together  are  consistent  with 
any  reasonable  hypothesis  which  includes  the 
Innocence  of  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them, 
the  prosecution  has  not  proved  their  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  you  must 
acquit  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find 
that  all  of  the  circumstances  establ.shed  by 
the  evidence  In  this  case,  taken  together, 
satisfy  you  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendants,  in  accordance  with 
these  h.structlons.  It  is  ya«r  duty  to  find  the 
defendants   guilty. 

Thus,  if  you  find  that  the  evidence  has 
established  to  your  satisfaction  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  any  defendant  has 
violated  the  statute  as  thus  construed  by  me, 
you  will  find  such  defendant  guilty.  Other- 
wi,<^  you  wUl  acquit  him  by  a  verdict  of  not 
pullty.  Under  these  instructions  you  may 
find  all  the  defendants  guilty  or  all  of  them 
not  guilty  or  you  may  find  one  or  more  of 
them  guilty  and  the  others  not  guilty. 

A   MArrXS    OF   LAW 

If  you  are  satisSed  that  the  evidence  etrtab- 
115 hes  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  de- 
fendants, or  any  of  them,  are  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  statute,  as  I  have  Interpreted 
it  to  you,  I  find  it  as  matter  of  law  that  there 
Is  sufficient  danger  of  a  substantive  evil,  that 
the  Coneress  has  a  right  to  prevent,  to  Justify 
the  application  of  the  statute  under  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  matter  of  law  with  which  you  have 
no  concern.  It  k  a  finding  on  a  matter  of 
law  which  I  deem  essential  to  support  my 
ruling  that  the  case  should  be  submitted  to 
you  to  pass  on  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the 
defendants.  It  is  the  duty  of  counsel  for 
both  Bides  to  present  by  way  of  objections, 
motions  and  similar  procedural  devices  mat- 
ters of  law  affecting  the  case  for  my  con- 
sideration and  determination.  All  such  mat- 
ters of  law  and  their  presentation  by  counsel, 
including  motions  of  every  name,  nature,  and 
descrptlon.  challenges,  questions  relating  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  and  things  of 
that  sort  must  be  entirely  disregarded  by 
you.  These  are  matters  of  procedure  with 
which  you  have  no  concern.  Neither  the 
presentation  of  such  matters  by  counsel  for 
either  side,  nor  any  argument  made  In  sup- 
port or  in  opposition  to  any  of  them,  have 
any  bearing  upon  your  deliberations.  Put 
all  such  matters  out  of  your  minds.    They 


tinn  at  your  wriMli 
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yoMld  bdy  wty  in  arrlt  • 


I  ili»r|f  you  IIMI  in  wylffnf  M  your  vtv> 
tm  you  MUM  Ml  jwuHiy  Myiiiiiii  viiMi 
tiM  oourt  hM  Mi4  wlM  rttpoii  to  At  ton* 

duM  of  atUMT  tbi  proMaUUdn  or  touiiiiai  for 
tiM  doftflM  tn  IM  fOttTM  oC  thlf  Irlai  m  be- 
ing My  thdloftUon  or  lugfoillon  or  dlTMtioii 
of  tha  court  %e  you  aa  to  what  yotu  ftrdlol 
should  ba.  nor  ahall  yuu  be  Influtnotd  UMro* 
by  In  arriving  at  your  vardlot. 

This  brings  ma  to  certain  of  the  requesta 
for  Instructions,  submitted  by  counsel  for 
the  defendants  and  by  the  prosecution  whleh 
I  have  ruled  to  be  proper.  I  charge  them 
as  follows: 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  defendmnt* 

Request  No.  38:  I  charge  you  that  you  ean« 
not  find  any  defendant  In  this  case  guilty 
of  the  crime  charged  against  him  merely 
from  the  fact.  If  3rou  find  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
he  associated  with  any  other  defendant  or 
dafaadants  whom  you  may  find  guilty  of  the 
offansa  charged. 

Request  No.  39:  I  charge  you  that  under 
our  system  of  law.  guilt  is  purely  personal 
and  that  you  may  not  find  any  of  the  de- 
fendants guUty  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  no  matter 
what  you  find  were  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines which  were  taught  or  advocated  by 
that  party  during  the  period  defined  tn  the 
Indictment. 

PAsnciPATioN  MUST  aa  wnxrtTL 

Request  No.  75:  Circumstantial  evidence 
Is  not  direct  proof  of  a  fact.  It  Is  that  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  prove  a  disputed  fact 
by  procrf  of  other  facts  which  have  a  legiti- 
mate tendency  to  lead  the  mind  to  infer 
that  the  fact  sought  to  be  established  la 
true. 

Request  No.  78:  I  charge  you  that  you  may 
not  presume  the  existence  of  a  fact  and  then 
Infer  from  such  presumed  fact  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  fact  or  circumstance: 
nor  may  you  infer  from  any  presumed  fact 
or  facts  that  the  defendants  or  any  one  of 
them,  are  guilty  of  the  c^ense  alleged  In 
the  iiKlictment. 

Request  No.  84:  I  charge  you  that  It  la 
not  enough  for  the  prosecution  to 
existence  of  an  agreement  and  the 
ship  therein  of  any  particxilar  defendant. 
This  alone  would  not  prove  that  such  de- 
fondant  participated  in  the  agreement 
"knowingly  and  willfully."  With  respect  to 
each  defendant,  the  prosecution  has  tbe  fur- 
ther burden  of  proving  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  such  defendant  participated  in 
such  agreement  willfully;  that  is.  the  prose- 
cution must  prove  that  such  defendant  en- 
tertained the  specific  intention  to  teach  or 
advocate  the  duty  or  necessity  of  overthrow- 
ing or  destroying  the  Qovemment  of  tha 
United  States  by  force  or  violence  and  to  or- 
ganlise  as  the  Communist  Party  a  group  of 
persons  who  teach  or  advocate  the  overthrow 
or  destruction  of  the  Government  of  tha 
United  States  by  force  or  viulence  and  that 
In  either  case  that  he  Intended  to  teach  or 
advocate  such  doctrine  with  the  specific  in- 
tention and  for  the  evil  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  tha 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
or  violence,  and  not  that  he  intended  some 
resiilt  other  than  that. 

IX  you  are  not  convinced  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  defendant  acted  "will- 
fully." yotir  verdict  must  be  not  guilty. 

DisctJSSEs  paioa  acts 
Requaat  No.  08:  There  has  been  testimony 
In  this  case  by  prosecution  witnesses  of  acts 
and  statements  of  persons  other  than  de- 
fendants which  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  prior  to  the  period  defined  in  the  In- 
dictment. I  charge  that  you  may  not  con- 
sider any  such  statement  or  act  aa  ofldence 
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any  defendant  unlcw  any  such  state- 
It  «aa  made  or  any  aoril  act  was  done 
bf  Xbm  dlrectUn  or  attttfoctty  or  with  the 
apprsfml  of  such  defendant.  And  even  if 
yoa  ftid  such  stateaoent  was  made  or  act 
was  done  by  the  direction  or  authority  or 
with  the  apprxrral  of  any  defendant  you 
must  consider  such  evidence  only  in  your 
tfaUrmtaatlaa  of  wbather  or  not  such  <to- 
fMMtant  bad  ttw  apacUlc  Intnt  to  •ncaf* 
tn  the  coosplr«ey  charfad  in  the  indictment 
at  the  time  alleged  In  the  indictment. 

Bequaet  No.  90:  There  has  been  testimony 

caae  by  proaecutlon  wltaeaaaa  eon- 

acta  or  statements  purported  to  have 
or  made  by  certain  defendants 
prftor  to  the  period  defined  in  the  indictment. 
I  ^Mt*  that  you  may  consider  such  teetl- 
moay  only  against  the  particular  defendant 
or  dicfendants   alleged   to   hare   made   such 

It  or  engaged  In  auch  act  and  then 
to  the  extent  that  It  tends  to  establUh 
the  ipedilc  criminal  Intent  at  the  particular 
defendant  to  oommlt  the  offense  charged  In 
the  indtotMiBft  in  the  period  frooi  on  or  about 
April  IMS  to  July  30.  1»48  Tou  may  not 
coBalder  such  teetlmony  In  determining  the 
Intent  of  any  other  defendant  to  commit  the 
offense  charged,  unless  you  find  such  state- 
aaeat  waa  made  or  act  was  done  by  the  di- 
rection or  authority  or  with  the  apftrtnral  of 
any  stKb  defendanu. 

••arrotmow"  ozmrss 

Request  No.  107:  I  charge  you  that  if  you 
are  conrmced  that  any  defendant  or  defend- 
ants taught  or  advocated  any  statement, 
principle,  or  program  prior  to  the  period  de- 
fined In  the  Indictment  which  was  abandoned 
by  any  such  defendant  prior  to  the  period 
defined  in  the  indictment  and  not  adopted 
thereafter  you  may  not  consider  such  state- 
aaat.  principle,  or  program  In  the  determlna- 
tk»  of  whether  or  not  any  such  defendant 
had  the  specific  Intent  to  engage  In  the  con- 
splracy  set  forth  m  the  Indictment. 

Request  No.  135 :  I  charge  you  that  even  If 
you  find  from  the  evidence  that  there  was 
•Qch  a  coiuplracy  as  charged  In  the  Indict- 
■wnt,  nevertheless  any  statements  made  by  a 
defendant  as  to  the  purposes,  policies,  or  alms 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  any  other  acts 
or  declarations  of  a  defendant  may  not  be 
tmptifd  to  any  of  the  other  defendants  un- 
I  or  made  in  furtherance  at  such  con* 
vbtle  such  conspiracy  was  in  ex- 
istence 

Request  No  237*  The  indictment  alleges 
that  It  was  part  of  the  conspiracy  tbst  "de- 
fendants would  publish  and  circulate,  and 
cause  to  be  published  and  circtilated,  books, 
articles  magazines,  and  newspapers  advocat- 
ing th»  prlnrtpln  of  Manclsm-Lenlnism."  I 
charge  you  that  the  words  "books  and  art- 
Idas'*  as  thiis  used  in  the  indictment  In- 
clude pamphlets 

Request  No  273:  I  charge  you  that  the 
word  "revolution"  tn  its  broadest  significance 
li  gmcrally  used  to  designate  a  sweeping 
ciMage:  as  applied  to  political  chsnge.  it  de- 
ttOCas  a  change  In  a  method  or  system  of 
government  or  of  the  power  which  controls 
the  government  It  is  frequently,  though  not 
always,  sccompllahed  by,  or  accompanied  by 
violent  acta  but  it  need  not  be  violent  in  Its 
methods.  It  does  not  necessarily  denote 
f '>rce  or  vtolcnev. 

Request  No  775'  I  charge  you  that  the 
statute  under  which  the  defendants  were  in- 
dicted aof^  nut  prohibit  the  teaching  or  ad- 
vocacy of  peaceful  change  tn  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  political  institutions,  no  matter 
how  fundamental  or  far-reacblng  or  drastic 
such  proposals  may  ba. 

Bubmttted  by  (.He  proteciidoit 

No.  18:  Th?re  are  several  kinda  of 
made  illegal  by  rederal  statutes, 
of  tlMM  sUttttea  require  the  allaga* 
tlOB  uid  proof  of  the  commission  of  an  ovart 
act  by  osM  or  more  of  tha  eooapirators  before 
a  criaaa  la  coai|^ate.    Howcvar,  the  suttite 


under  which  this  indictment  was  returned 
doaa  not  raqolra  the  allegation  or  proof  of 
the  MMiinlMkai  of  an  overt  act. 

Request  No.  31:  Tou  are  Instructed  that 
the  question  of  poaalbla  punishment  of  the 
dafeodanta  or  any  of  them.  In  the  event 
of  conviction  is  no  concern  of  the  jury,  and 
should  not  in  any  sense  enter  into  or  in- 
ffuanea  your  deliberations.  The  duty  of  Im- 
poatng  sentence  rests  exclusively  upon  the 
court.  The  function  of  the  Jury  is  to  weigh 
the  evidence  in  the  case  snd  determine  the 
giult  or  innocence  of  the  defendants  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  such  evidence.  Under 
your  oaths  as  jurors,  you  cannot  allow  a  con- 
sideration of  the  punishment  which  may  be 
inflicted  upon  the  defendants,  if  they  are 
convicted,  to  Influence  your  verdict  in  any 
way. 

Request  No.  34:  During  the  course  of  the 
trial  there  hsve  been  various  references  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  case 
of  Schnfid^man  v.  United  States.  That 
case  was  not  a  prosecution  under  the  statute 
Involved  here  and  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  determine  any  issue  which  is  before 
you  for  determination. 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  one 
last  word.  If  you  find  that  the  evidence 
respecting  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  Is 
reasonably  consistent  with  innocence,  such 
defendant  or  defendants  should  be  acquitted. 
If  you  find  that  the  law  has  not  been  vio- 
lated, you  should  not  hestitate  for  any  rea- 
son to  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  find,  in  accordance 
with  these  Instructions,  that  the  law  has 
been  violated  as  charged,  you  should  not 
hesitate  because  of  sympathy  or  any  other 
reason  to  render  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  exhibits  wUl  be  gathered  together  by 
counsel  and  will  be  available  for  the  Jury  if 
the  Jury  wlah  to  have  them. 


Tbouf  bU  oa  October  24 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  Of  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Augustln  C.  Keane.  of  Ala- 
meda and  San  Francisco.  Calif..  Is  a  keen 
student  of  International  affairs  and  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  many  years  prior  to  practicing  law 
Mr.  Keane  was  engaged  In  newspaper 
work  and  Is  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
that  field. 

He  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
democracy  and  I  am  privileged  to  re- 
quest that  an  article  by  him  entitled 
"Thoughts  on  October  24."  that  appeared 
In  the  October  1949  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Women'.s  Service  mag- 
azine, be  printed  In  the  Concression.\l 
Recoko. 

The  article  follows: 

THOUOHTS  ON  OCTOBC«  34 

(By  Augustln  C.  Keane) 
October  34  is  the  first  international  holiday. 
the  first  holiday  to  be  observed  simultane- 
oiuly  by  all  nations,  by  all  races,  by  the 
faithful  of  all  religions  and  as  well  by  all 
unbelievers,  a  day  observed  by  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men.  Never  In  oast  history 
has  there  been  another  such  bo..day  for  uni- 
versal observance  by  all  mankind  without 
dlatlnctlon  as  to  class,  group,  or  aaaoctatlon. 
The  heads  of  practically  All  of  the  worlda 
sovereign  states  have  by  proclamation  de- 


clared that  date  a  holiday,  as  has  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  locally  the 
mayors  of  American  cities — a  day  set  apart  to 
commemorate  the  final  ratiflcatlon  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  United  Nations  Charter — 
the  birthday  of  the  United  Nations. 

No  other  holiday  resembles  United  Nationa 
Day  m  origin  or  in  purpose.  Ordinarily  holi- 
da]rs  have  come  from  the  festival  of  some 
sacred  event  or  sacred  person  or  have  twen 
fixed  by  law  to  celebrate  historic  happenings 
or  patriots,  or  have  grown  from  the  customs 
of  particular  groups  of  people.  Holidays 
mature  only  long  after  occurrence  or  hero 
has  passed  into  history.  That  is — all  but 
United  Nations  Day  which  springs  spontane- 
ously from  the  consciousness  of  all  peoples, 
that  here  they  are  reafllrmlug  the  Intensity 
of  their  hope  for  protection  in  the  present 
and  of  their  determination  that  the  future 
shall  unfold  with  progressive  betterment  for 
the  generations  to  come.  United  Nations  Day 
is  not  a  memorial  to  the  past.  It  looks  to 
the  future.    It  is  man's  holiday  of  dedication. 

A  sense  of  loyalty,  of  devotion  to  the  United 
Nations  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  is  tie- 
coming  articulate  especially  among  younger 
people  with  their  eyes  to  the  years  ahead. 
After  only  4  years  of  existence,  this  Is  a  re- 
markable manifestation  of  the  vitality  of  the 
principles  and  ptirposes  expressed  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  required  the  passage  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the 
American  people  fairly  began  to  realize  its 
excellences  and  became  patriotically  proud 
of  their  consecration  to  its  Ideals.  When  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  met  to  produce  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  world  was 
still  at  war  and  the  delegates  aspired  to  write 
a  document  to  insure  that  at  the  war's  end 
a  better  world  wotild  be  served  by  perma- 
nent peace.  But  once  the  armed  fighting 
was  over,  the  organized  combat  of  actual 
warfare  was  succeeded  by  a  general  free-for- 
all  among  the  victors  who  were  then  re- 
leased from  the  disciplines  of  the  necessity  of 
mutual  assistance  which  the  recent  conflict 
had  imposed  upon  them.  In  that  free-for- 
all  the  United  Nations  seemed  helpless.  Ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly  became  bed- 
lam. The  Security  Council  was  deadlocked. 
Nevertheless,  those  who  were  determined 
that  the  Charter  should  become  effective 
went  ahead  organizing  this  new  interna- 
tional institution  for  which  the  hopes  had 
been  so  high.  The  Trusteeship  Council  was 
set  up  to  promote  the  development  of  de- 
pendent peoples  for  eventual  self-govern- 
ment and  independence.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  was  formed  to  assure  to  all 
mankind  a  progressively  ascending  standard 
of  living  and  universal  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Solid 
work  was  undertaken  by  a  wide  variety  of 
commissions  and  specialized  agencies  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  human  interest  and 
activity.  The  great  mass  of  undertakings 
in  areas  outside  the  field  of  political  dispute 
t>ecame  significant  and  the  services  rendered 
gave  confidence  to  leaaer  peoples  aside  from 
the  great  powers.  Small  states  began  to 
speak  up.  They  made  of  the  General  As- 
sembly a  forum  before  which  they  could 
declare  their  grievances  and  petition  for 
redress.  Public  opinion  came  to  their  aid. 
World  public  opinion  works  through  the 
United  Nations  and  has  given  It  force  and 
substance. 

In  tu  early  functioning  the  United  Na- 
tions was  viewed  as  merely  another  sort  of 
conference  of  sovereign  States.  It  was  often 
derided  as  a  mere  debating  society.  Action 
to  be  taken  would  be  cooperative  action  of 
the  memt>ers.  not  independent  action  by  a 
United  Nations  having  separate  and  distinct 
entity  of  iu  own.  There  waa  no  thought 
that  the  United  Nations  had  Inherent  power 
or  possessed  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  member  states  were  the  lov- 
erei>?ns  and  it  would  have  been  foolhardy 
to  have  claimed  as  much  for  the  United  Na- 
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tiotvs.    But  in  4  years  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  on  form  and  become  Imposingly  sub- 
stantial.    And  now  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  just  lately  ruled  that  the  United 
Nations   is  a  corporate   entity   and  that   in 
a  case  where  any  of  Us  agents  have  t>een  as- 
Basslnated   within   the   territory   of   another 
state    it    may    assert    a    claim    for    damages 
•gainst  that  state  in  the  exercise  of  a  right 
which  heretofore  has  been  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  independent  sovereignties.    Hence- 
forth   International    law    will   recognize    the 
United  Nation*   as  the  emoodlment  of   the 
powers  granted  it  and  accord  it  legal  identity. 
The  actual  Identity  of  the  United  Nations 
is  not  always  seen  In  the  same  way  by  all 
peoples.     Unfortunately,   the   people   of   the 
United   States   see   the   United   Nations   too 
much  throtjgh  newspaper  accounts  of  wran- 
gling in  the  Security  CouiMrU.    The  problems 
reaching    the    Security    Council    have    been 
mainly  political  ones  and  the  clashes  between 
International    gladiators   have   made   sensa- 
tional   reading.      They    have    crowded    from 
American  attention  the  part  played  by  the 
United  Nations  in  helping  to  a  setUement  of 
the  Berlin  blockade,  in  preventing  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  in 
bringing  to  an  end  war  in  Palestine,  in  re- 
solving peaceably  the  Inflammatory  tensions 
in  Indonesia,  and  in  aiding  South  Korea  to 
establish  a  government  of  its  own  choosing. 
These  are  but  aome  of  the  political  problems 
which  threatened  to  brin^  on  war  during  the 
past  year  and  which  were  setUed  through  the 
iustrumentalicy  of  the  United  Nations.    But 
to  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  the  United 
Nations  shows  a  dlflere-U   identity.     Those 
peoples  see   the  workings  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Cotmcll  whose  function  It  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  conditions  of  living 
under  the  established  peace  are  sufficiently 
good  to  Justify  preserving  the  peace.     Other 
peoples  are  keenly  aware  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  in  alleviating  the  misery  of 
the  suffering  refugee.^  and  displaced  persons 
of  Europe  and   Palestine   and  the  Par   East. 
Kqually    are    they    aware    that    millions 
throughout  the  world  are  better  off  today  as 
a  result  of  United  Nations  work  on  problem* 
of  latwr.  health,  nutrition.  agrlcuUtire.  edu- 
cation,   child    welfare,    control    of    narcotic 
drugs   and   like   persevering   work   in   many 
other  fields.     No  single  episode  stands  out 
more  dramatically  than  the  suppression  of 
the  cholera  epidemic  in  Kgypt  by  the  World 
Health    Organisation,    a    specialized    agency 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.    Cholera 
struck  in  Egypt  and  flashed  Into  epidemic 
virulence.     In  a  single  day  it  killed  581  vic- 
tims.   The  Interim  committee  of  the  World 
Health    Organization    went    into    Immediate 
action  organizing  care  in  Egypt,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  locating  supplies  of 
needed  vaccines  and  blood  plasma  all  over  the 
world.     The   supplies    were    promptly    mar- 
ahalled    and    fleets   of    planes   coming   from 
every    direction    centered  upon  Cairo  with 
the    means    and    personnel    for    combating 
what  had  threatened  to  be  the  worst  out- 
break  of   cholera  In   more   than  a   centxiry. 
It  was  controlled  as  quickly  as  It  had  flared 
out.    Such  are  aome  of  the  things  by  which 
the   United   Nations   Is   known   outside    the 
United    States      Of    course,    outstanding    to 
characterise    the    United    Nations    are    Its 
achievements   in   proclaiming  the   universal 
declaration  of  human  rlghte  and  in  produc- 
ing the  convenUon  against  genocide  and  in 
establishing  economic  cooperation.    And  now 
Jittt    lately    an    added    opportunity    for    aid 
has  b««n  opened  by  Ecuador's  appeal  to  the 
UiUted  Nations   for   advice   to  improve   the 
administrative  system  r.ow  operating  In  that 
country     So  grows  the  work  of  helping  man's 
growth. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  has  taken  on  sta- 
ture and  become  stalwart  m  structure  and 
character.  In  it  is  embodied  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  Observance  of  the  blrthdate  of 
the  United  Nations  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  dedication  to  the  achievement  of  iU  goals. 


General  Bradley  Talks  Abovt  Peace 
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Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  think  of  Gren.  Omar  N.  Bradley  in 
relation  to  an  army,  we  think  of  the 
United  States  Army.  At  a  dirmer  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  here  in  Washington,  on 
October  11.  1949,  General  Bradley  was 
a  guest  speaker  before  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent "army"— the  Salvation  Army. 
The  occasion  was  the  visit  here  of  Com- 
missioner John  J.  Allan,  commander  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 

General  Bradley's  words  on  that  occa- 
sion reflect  a  philosophy  so  sound,  so 
American,  they  deserve  recognition  in 
the  Congressional  Recced.  General 
Bradley's  remarks  follow: 

Not  many  months  ago  I  had  something  to 
do  with  running  an  Army  myself,  though 
it  was  somewhat  different  from  the  Army 
represented    by    Commissioner   Allan. 

It  Is  heartening  thing  for  the  world  to 
have  or^nizations  made  up  of  men  and 
women  whose  avowed  mission  is  to  save 
mens  lives,  and,  at  the  SMoe  time,  to  mend 
their  broken  spirit*. 

As  a  leader  in  such  a  group.  Commissioner 
Allan  made  a  difficult  choice  In  dedicating 
his  life  to  his  fellowman.  Despite  the  sac- 
rifice and  hardships.  I  dare  say  he  would 
not  change  one  lota  of  It  had  he  to  do  It 
over  again. 

He  has  lived  an  outstanding  life  of  ser- 
vice, and  after  listening  to  his  speech,  we 
can  readily  feel  his  warm  satisfaction  In  a 
service  well  done.  He  has  not  only  worked 
for  the  Salvation  Army  since  his  boyhood; 
he  has  also  served  with  honcM-  and  distinction 
in  the  United  States  Army  during  both  World 
Wars.  His  outstanding  abilities  have  brought 
him  recognition  everywhere  he  has  been 
known.  There  has  been  one  shining 
thread  running  throughout  his  public  career 
from  which  aU  of  us  might  take  Increased 
cotirage.  It  is  the  devoUon  of  a  man  to  a 
principle,  a  Uving  illustration  of  the  devo- 
tion which  every  man  should  feel  hi  his 
heart  U  due  to  his  feUows,  and  through 
them  to  his  Creator. 

During  the  war,  I  commanded  the  Twelfth 
Army  Group  In  Europe.  Since  the  war,  I 
eerred  In  charge  of  the  Veterans  Admimstra- 
tion  and  later,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
SUtee  Army.  I  have  been  in  our  country'* 
service  for  38  years,  and  during  that  whole 
period.  I  have  been  conscious  of  the  men  of 
the  Salvation  Army  working  steadily  In  theb- 
field,  as  I  have  worked  In  mine.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  outstanding  work  done  by  the 
Salvation  Army  during  the  First  World  War. 
My  considered  ot>serTatlon  since  tliai  time  is 
that  that  army  has  lost  rvone  of  lis  touch. 
none  of  Us  human  appeal,  none  of  Its  liberal 
understanding. 

It  has  been  most  strongly  Impressed  upon 
me,  throtigh  the  years,  that,  although  the 
arrned  forces  can  wage  wars,  they  cannot 
create  peace.  For  true  peace  comes  not 
from  the  council  table,  but  from  the  heart* 
of  men.  Now  we  have  developed  new 
weapons  which  liave  greaUy  increased  the 
destruction  which  can  be  wrought  by  war. 
But  theae  weapons  have  not  successfully 
established  a  Just,  enduring  peace.  That 
task  fall*  to  the  people  of  the  democratic 
countries,  and  the  Salvation  Army  is  one  of 
their  Instruments  beat  fitted  to  help  us  «•- 
cure  that  peace. 


For  through  war  and  peace,  the  Salvation 
Army,  which  is  part  of  tiie  conscience  of  the 
world,  lias  worked  tirelesaly  to  improve  the 
lot  of  our  fellow  men.  Whatever  his  creed, 
be  he  white,  black,  or  brown.  t>e  he  In  deep 
trouble.  Injured,  or  merely  down  on  hi*  luck, 
he  can  look  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  help. 
The  man  most  responsible  tct  the  growth  of 
that  army,  without  doubt,  is  its  founder. 
William  Booth.  But  It  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  inspired  leaderahlp  and 
selfless  devotion  of  those  who  followed  him. 

It  is  with  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding — humility,  If  you 
■vrlsh  to  call  it  so — ^that  I  commend  Commis- 
sioner Allan  for  his  address  here  tonight.  I 
hope  he  will  find  his  visit  to  this  cotmtry 
pleasant,  and  his  mission  fruitftil.  The  work 
he  has  been  doing  throughout  his  life  has 
taken  a  new  and  far-reaching  turn.  Men  of 
good  will  are  now  working  tirelessly  to  fur- 
ther International  understanding  by  apply- 
ing to  the  relations  between  States,  the  prin- 
ciples first  demonstrated  by  William  Booth 
for  relations  t)etween  men.  A  good  start  ha* 
been  made,  but  the  (greatest  part  ts  still  to 
be  done. 

We  must  each  do  our  part  toward  building 
tinderstanding  between  nations  which  will 
result  in  true  peace  on  earth.  Since  the 
avowed  intention  of  communism  1*  destruc- 
tion of  the  Individuality  of  man.  and  the 
Institutions  which  uphold  his  freedoms,  we 
can  forestall  much  misery  by  opposing  It. 
Faced  with  the  determined  opposition  of  a 
despotic  ideclogy  whose  concepts  and  way  of 
life  are  "tterly  foreign  to  us.  we  mtist  stand 
firm  in  defense  of  our  Ideals.  In  the  final 
analysis,  that  Is  the  true  measure  of  a  man's 
life-^or  his  Ideals  are  the  only  things  he 
can  leave  behind  hira. 


Red  Herrincs  at  tbc  Wliltc  Hoase 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Times 
Herald  on  October  16.  entitled  "Eleven 
Red  Herrings  at  the  White  House  Door." 
When  we  consider  that  It  was  In  the  early 
''part  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  term 
that  the  Communist  government  in  Rus- 
sia was  reco«iii«ed.  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  communism  In  this  country 
and  all  over  the  world  was  encouraged 
and  accelerated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and  its  suc- 
cessor. 

President  Trtiman's  slUy  "red  herring" 
crack  concerning  the  ComraunUt  conspiracy 
at  the  time  of  tl>e  Alger  Uias  revelations  now 
look*  sillier  than  ever. 

For  a  New  York  city  Jury  has  effectively 
outlawed  the  Commiuiist  party  in  this  cotm- 
try after  9  months  of  hearing  the  truth  about 
ccmmuntsm  as  it  actuaUy  is. 

soBCE  onnats  aaa  poukb  etrn-TT,  too 

In  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  Jury  Has 
found  11  Individuals  ftiUty  at  conspiring  to 
teach  and  advocate  the  bloody  overthrow  of 
our  Govemment.  But  of  course  the  verdict 
not  only  finds  these  11  Communists  guilty 
as  charged.  It  not  only  outlaws  their  whole 
conspiracy.  It  1*  a  verdict  of  guUty  upon 
the  whoie  Roosevelt  and  TTunuun  oonoepU 
and  performances  In  office. 


I 
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This  vtrtflct  AHwaakntH  «v«b  aor*.  ihat 
If  th«  Amencui  people  hjuj  ever  In  th«  past 
lM*n  aUowtd  •  fftlr  opportuiUtT  to  sUp  Um 
Uv  on  tb«  Oooununiats  tbca*  criminals 
now  b*  aot  mvtiy  •^iiMiwgnimiU" 

0<  UMCOOBttT. 

This  widlct  has  baan  too  loog  aatf  too  lato 
In  mitBf.  and  vortd  itl— ifsr  has  issultad 
from  tha  delay. 

Wa  only  aaad  a  brief  took  at  tlM  bard  and 
provMi  teeto  to  sa*  ttiat  all  of  this  U  so. 

■ow  rr  AU.  CAMi  to  bs 

Forty  jaars  afo,  conununiam  t«s  nothing 
but  a  Kuropaaa  gutter  cult  vnh  no  proapact 
of  rlalnc- 

But  In  April  of  1917.  the  German  gOMral 
ataff  made  the  first  of  two  Unkad  hMortcal 
blimdara  that  bar*  aince  brou(ht  down  a 
euraa  on  all  mankind.  The  first  blunder  was 
Oarman.  The  second  was  bj  a  President  of 
tba  United  Stataa. 

Tba  OaraMtns.  la  tbslr  usual  deathly  lova 
for  the  wroog  dsctilOB  at  a  critical  moment. 
coUacted  a  handftil  of  Communist  crackpots 
out  of  baseman ta  m  Switzerland,  put  them 
In  a  sealed  railroad  car  and  shipped  them  to 
tisalsa  botdar.  Tbalr  Idea  was  to  turn 
crtmlnals  looaa  upon  the  ahakj  pro- 
Ttakmal  rapubUc  baadad  by  Alexander  Keren- 
aky.  that  had  takan  power  over  from  the 
absttarad  Csartat  raglms.  to  do  what  mis- 
chief they  might  and  so  force  Russia  en- 
tlraly  out  of  World  War  I. 

What  the  Oarmana  accompUahad.  of  course, 
waa  the  artxfldal  satabltshmant  of  the  first 
actual  BolshaTlk  goTcmment  on  earth.  It 
was  a  windfall  that  surprised  nobody  more 
than  the  BoIsheTlks  thamaalvaa. 

The  proof  Uut  this  fantaey  had  not  long 
to  live,  left  to  lu  own  affairs.  Is  in  Its  record. 
The  leader  of  the  BolsheTlka.  promising  to 
aatabltsb  a  "statalaaa.  claielsas  society  uf 
workers  and  paaaanta."  was  one  V.  I.  Ulyanov. 
with  the  reTolutkmary  trade  name  "Lenin." 

He  took  aetoal  power  on  Norembcr  6.  19:7. 
and  started  his  sttempt  to  create  a  Unr.rd 
Sonet  SoctallBt  RepubUe"  on  Communist 
Itnss.  meaning  state  ownership  of  all  the 
HITS  in  of  producing  and  distributing  wealth. 

LsBtn's  ambttioo  waa  doomed  frtaa  the 
Start,  for  It  was  built  on  cruelty,  oppi  ssiloii. 
and  denial  of  human  rights.  In  bis  llfetlass. 
the  Soviets  tkevar  bad  a  succssaf  ul  day.  When 
be  died.  January  31.  1934.  there  came  the  in- 
erltahle  struggle  for  palace  power. 

The  two  Biea  wIm>  fooght  to  the  death  for 
It  ware  Joseph  VtssarlonaTlch  Djugashnu 
and  LeT  Da^  idovich  Bronstein.  known  to  the 
world  by  their  rcTolutlonary  aliases  of  Stilln 
and  Ttotsky. 

Stalin  won  the  first  round,  banished  Trot- 
aky  and  eventually  had  hlra  murdered  in 
Mexico  City  But  still  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
Tide  food  and  slObas  to  the  people.  Be 
could  not  even  asop  the  palaee  wan  for 
power,  let  alone  deliver  the  gooda. 

By  liSS.  Stalin  and  communism  were  at 
the  edsa  at  the  pit.  The  United  States,  on 
of  Charlea  Xvana  Btighcs 
of  State,  had  refused 
to  I  snnnlW  the  Soviet  organisation  as  a 
true  fovemflaent.  and  the  inexorable  eon- 
seqttences   were   grinding   the   Staimisu   to 


But  then  occurred  the  second  (stRl  blun- 
der. On  November  17.  1933.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  entered  into  diplo> 
asatle  rslstiotM  with  Stalin's  conspiracy. 

•MtB  vss  ssved.  Rla  prestige  at  home 
was  made  His  gutter  spiea  sad  foUowsii  la 
thla  country  and  elsewhere 
J  with  power. 
•velt.  in  hla  vanity,  astracted  a  ' 
that  In  return  for  reeogaMloa  the 
srould  end  and  ■ 
•o  make  a  fsinHiiioa  ta  this  eovatrf . 
Tbs  jmy"*  verdlet  la  New  Tork  (»  rrHsf  «< 
is  saly  ths  latest  og 


that  Rooaevelt's  lack  of  Judgment  was  im- 
measurable Where  he  left  off.  Truman  bu 
carried  on.  with  the  same  tragic  results. 

From  1983.  the  ConununlsU  of  the  world 
have  never  looked  back.  The  New  Deal 
brought  them  to  places  of  power  and  control 
in  our  own  Government.  It  helped  finance 
their  conquest  over  oae-slxth  of  the  world. 

Their  empire  Is  still  Usble  to  explode  from 
within,  but  It  Is  there.  lu  survival  Is  a 
monument  not  to  Stalin,  but  to  the  UnbeclU- 
tlea  of  two  United  States  President?,  whose 
wilUag  IfDorance  have  been  Its  ablest  aids. 


HkWkii  and  Statehood 
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Mr.  MTLLZR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Hawaii  continue 
to  live  under  a  precarious  political  status 
that  has  existed  for  more  than  100  years. 
Although  Hawaii  was  in  many  ways  an 
American  community  when  California 
became  a  State  in  1849.  Hawaii  l^as  not 
yet  been  given  the  recognition  which 
statehood  w  ould  brmg  to  her  half  million 
American  citizens. 

California  has  always  had  a  great 
neighborly  interest  in  Hawaii,  both  from 
a  social  and  commercial  viewpoint. 
Many  Californians  have  made  Hawaii 
their  home  over  the  years,  and  through 
our  ports  flow  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  goods  each  year. 

On  September  7.  1849.  two  days  before 
California  bcCBme  a  state  in  the  Union, 
the  Commlsskmer  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  was  given 
secret  Instruction.?  to  sell  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States  In  case  they 
were  exposed  to  further  hostile  attacks — 
references  being  to  the  French  foray  of 
1848  Two  years  later.  In  1851.  the 
United  State.^  representative  in  Hawaii 
was  given.  In  a  sealed  packet,  a  deed  ced- 
ing Hawaii  to  the  United  States— the 
packet  was  to  be  opened  only  in  the  event 
that  a  foreign  power  attacked  the  Is- 
lands again. 

Historical  documents  reveal  the  many 
times  In  more  than  100  years  that  Hawaii 
has  tried  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  1854.  the  King  in- 
sisted that  Hawaii  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  full-fledged  State, 
rather  than  as  a  Territory.  Even  while 
Hawaii  was  under  the  monarchy  It 
adopted  a  written  constitution— in  1840. 
The  Hawaiian  constitution  of  1852  con- 
tained a  bill  of  rights  patterned  after  our 
own. 

Again,  in  1893.  Hawaii  requested  that 
annexation  should  be  conditional  upon 
the  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 
The  Republic  of  HawaU  was  established 
in  1M4.  Three  years  later,  the  Republic 
proposed  •  treaty,  never  ratified,  for  en- 
trance to  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  evolution  of  American  influence 
In  Hawaii,  however,  logically  resulted  In 
annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
State.s  in  18M.  It  is  aignlflcant  that  this 
annexaUon  was  effected  by  the  voluntary 


action  of  the  people  and  government  ol 
Hawaii. 

The  United  States  Congress  accepted 
the  cession  of  HawaU  on  the  terms  that 
the  islands  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  United  States  as  an  integral  part 
thereof.  By  the  adoption  of  the  New- 
lands  resolution  in  1900.  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  was  officially  made  an  incorpo- 
rated Territory  of  the  United  States.  By 
this  act.  Congress  committed  the  United 
States  to  the  ultimate  granting  of  State- 
hood. Corroboration  of  this  statement 
may  be  made  by  the  following: 

One  member  of  the  commission  of 
Ave  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  formulate  the  organic 
act  was  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama.  In 
an  addre.<:s  In  Hawaii  on  September  10, 
1898.  Senator  Morgan  sald: 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  a  great  future 
before  It.  and  with  the  Increase  of  population 
and  biislness  that  must  come  from  snnexa> 
tlon.  and  ail  that  U  Implied  by  it.  the  ruad  to 
statehood  cannot  be  a  long  one. 

The  commission  of  which  Senator 
Morgan  was  a  distinguished  meml)er. 
drafted  Hawaii's  Organic  Act.  which  was 
cooaldsred  first  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  delate  there.  Senator  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, offered  an  amendment  proj)os- 
ing  to  add  a  new  section  to  the  bill  as 
follows : 

NotlUng  contained  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued, taken,  or  held  to  Implv  a  pledge  or 
promise  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will  be 
any  future  time  be  admitted  as  a  State,  or 
attached  to  any  State. 

A  protest  agaln.st  the  amendment  was 
made  by  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  raised  a  point  of  order  which  was 
sustained.  Senator  Platfs  proposed 
amendment  to  prevent  statehood  for 
Hawaii  w  as  defeated.  An  amendment  in 
the  same  words  was  also  rejected  in  the 
House. 

Though  there  may  not  be  a  legal  obli- 
gation, per  se,  there  certainly  is  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood  in  the 
same  manner  as  were  our  other  29  ter- 
ritories. The  fact  that  Congress  in  1900 
Incorporated  Hawaii  as  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States  is  a  clear  Indication 
that  ultimate  statehood  was  expected  to 
result. 

This  is  further  substantiated  in  a  case 
that  came  t>efore  the  Supreme  Court 
shortly  after  annexation.  The  court 
held  that,  although  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  annexation  did  not  com- 
pletely extend  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution to  Hawaii,  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Hawaii  Organic  Act  did  ex- 
tend it  completely,  since  the  Organic  Act 
made  Hawaii  an  Integral  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  American  gov- 
ernment has  always  t>een  that  govern- 
ment comes  up  from  the  people;  under 
the  Territorial  form,  government  is  Im- 
posed on  them  without  their  consent  or 
act  of  participation.  As  a  permanent 
thing.  Territorial  status  Is  di.stlnctly  un- 
American.  It  not  only  involves  taxation 
without  representation  but  denies  to  the 
people  them-selves  the  right  to  partici- 
pate In  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.     Such  a  situation 
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cannot  possibly  be  accepted  as  perma- 
nent under  the  American  system.  Ha- 
waii's 50  years  of  Territorial  status  is 
long  enough. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  fulfilled 
every  conceivable  qualification  for  state- 
hood. It  now  exceeds  six  States  in  pop- 
ulation, and  its  half  million  inhabitants 
constitute  a  larger  population  than  that 
of  any  Territory  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion as  a  State,  except  Olclahoma.  The 
annual  value  of  Hawaii's  products  is 
double  that  of  any  of  the  29  Territories 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Hawaii's  geographic  position  2.000 
miles  from  the  coast  of  California  is  no 
deterrent  to  the  transaction  of  business 
or  governmental  aflairs  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  Instantaneous  voice 
reception  by  telephone,  news  relayed  by 
teletjTe  and  rapid  transportation  facili- 
ties all  make  Hawaii  a  part  of  the  main- 
land business  world.  Three  of  our  west- 
coast  air-line  companies  operate  30 
flights  a  week  to  the  islands.  Hawaii  is 
closer  to  the  National  Capital  than  Bos- 
ton when  our  Union  was  formed.  No 
one  doubts  that  Hawaii  is  closer  to  the 
Capital,  in  point  of  time,  than  was  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  or  Washington  when 
they  were  admitted  to  statehood. 

Hawaii's  rights  to  statehood  in  the 
Nation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  our 
Union  of  States  is  a  constitutional  Union, 
nor  a  geographical  union.  Louisiana 
was  not  contiguous  to  any  other  State 
when  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1812.  and 
when  California  became  a  State  the 
nearest  other  State  was  Texas. 

The  State  of  California  has  been  Inti- 
mately connected  with  Hawaii  for  more 
than  100  years,  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  strengthening  of  the  influences 
which  have  drawn  Hawaii  within  the 
special  sphere  of  American  business  and 
politics. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whose 
Idea  it  flrst  was  that  Hawaii  was  destined 
to  become  a  State  in  the  Union.  Records 
show,  however,  that  In  1849,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  brought  into  the  Union,  a 
newspaper  in  New  York  published  a  two- 
column  editorial  advocating  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their 
admission  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Both  the  east  coast  and  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  several  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, have  played  a  part  in  making  Hawaii 
the  Am.erican  community  it  is  today.  Be- 
cause Hawaii  Is  a  modem  American  com- 
monwealth, maintaining  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  the  same  t>T?e  of  edu- 
cational, health,  and  welfare  facilities 
to  be  found  in  the  best  of  the  48  State 
jurisdictions.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Hawaii  is  ready  for  statehood  today. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  HawaU's  read- 
iness for  statehood  must  be  attributed 
to  her  highly  developed  educational  sys- 
tem. American  missionaries  from  New 
BBfland  Inspired  it  early  In  the  1820s. 
One  school  organised  by  these  American 
citizens  In  HawaU  celebrated  Its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  In  1940.  People 
from  my  Slate  used  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  in  Hawaii  because  boat  travel 
to  the  Islands  washier  than  coach  travel 
to  New  England  during  the  development 
of  the  West. 
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An  official  board  of  health  in  Hawaii 
preceded  that  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
The  flrst  State  board  of  health  was 
created  by  Massachusetts  in  1869,  where- 
as Hawaii  had  an  official  board  of  health 
three  decades  earlier.  Ninety  percent  of 
all  births  in  Hawaii  are  attended  by  phy- 
sicians. Two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  funds  for  public  health  spent  in 
Hawaii  are  appropriated  by  the  Terri- 
torial legislature.  A  program  of  public 
assistance  has  likewise  been  developed  by 
the  Territory  through  a  department  of 
public  welfare.  Relief  is  extended 
through  the  fields  of  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  to  dependent  people  and 
general  as.'Jistance  to  those  needing  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  hospitalization  and 
burial  service.  A  recent  summary  made 
by  the  United  States  Social  Security 
Board  of  Hawaii's  welfare  department's 
personnel  requirements  and  salaries 
showed  Hawaii's  standards  in  this  regard 
are  the  highest  in  the  United  States.  By 
having  the  American  pattern  of  high 
standards  In  public  education,  health, 
and  welfare  as  a  primary  objective  dur- 
ing her  nearly  51  years  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  Hawaii  has  unqualifiedly  shown 
her  readiness  for  statehood. 

By  all  accounts,  Hawaii  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  developed  and  prosperous 
candidates  for  statehood  in  our  history. 
The  annual  value  of  Hawaii's  products, 
chiefly  sugar  and  pineapple,  is  double 
that  of  any  of  the  29  Territories  when 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  Ha- 
waii's f.gricultural  workers  are  among  t'.ie 
highest  paid  in  the  world  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  Both  of  Hawaii's  two  larg- 
est industries  are  highly  efficient  and 
recognized  as  leaders  in  the  field  of  scien- 
tific agriculture.  Both  maintain  first- 
class  experiment  stations  at  their  own 
expense,  staffed  by  scientists  who  are 
leaders  in  their  field.  My  own  State  of 
California  is  often  assisted  in  particular 
agricultural  problems  by  experts  from 
Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  world  famous  for  its 
pioneering  work  in  its  fields  of  insect  con- 
trol and  the  development  of  improved 
strains  of  sugar  cane.  The  pineapple  in- 
dustry. Hawaii's  second  ranking  business, 
had  its  beginning  back  In  19C1  when 
John  D.  Dole  organized  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.  The  first  year's  pack 
in  1903  totaled  less  than  2.000  cases.  To- 
day. Hawaii's  canneries  produce  this 
much  in  15  minutes.  The  total  annual 
pack  is  about  20,000.000  cases,  represent- 
ing about  99  percent  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. 

The  statehood  movement  has  received 
strong  business  backing  both  in  Hawaii 
and  on  the  mainland.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  California,  and  nu- 
merous State  and  city  chambers  have 
for  several  years  passed  resolutions 
supporting  statehood  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  Nation's  business. 

The  economic  development  of  Hawaii 
leaves  no  doubt  about  its  capacity  to 
meet  the  financial  responsibilities  of 
State  government.  The  high  degree  of 
solidarity  in  Hawaii  and  its  close  ties 
with  mainland  commerce  make  it  im- 
portant to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation  that  Hawaii  be  given  the 
broad  powers  of  self-government.  In- 
cluding representation  in  Congress. 


Hawaii  stands  in  the  Pacific  area  as  a 
most  conspicuous  outpost  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  is  exemplifies  the  very 
achievement  which  the  world  is  striving 
for  on  a  universal  scale.  Nowhere  else 
has  there  been  a  more  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  ability  of  people  of  differ- 
ent national  origins  and  different  cul- 
tural, social,  and  intellectual  back- 
grounds to  work  together  for  the  good 
of  all  as  is  the  case  in  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  is  no  longer  an  experiment  In 
American  democracy.  It  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States  to  make  Hawaii 
a  State  in  the  Union  as  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  our  principles  of 
government. 


Truman's  Police  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
welfare  state  which  some  Democrats  are 
vocally  supporting.  In  effect  the  welfare 
state  ultimately  will  be  resolved  Into  the 
police  state,  no  different  from  that  of 
Hitler's  nazism.  Mussolini's  fascism,  or 
Stalin's  commimism.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  including  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
which  is  to  the  point: 

The  theory  of  British  socialism  was  that 
It  would  abolish  exploitation  and  provide  a 
fuller  life  for  the  working  classes. 

During  a  number  of  years  the  Fabians 
promoted  the  Idea  and  gained  a  considerable 
group  of  disciples. 

Being  alined  with  labor — and  with  left- 
wing  labor  especially — they  exerted  increas- 
ing Influence  upon  British  politics. 

In  the  difficult  period  after  World  War  I, 
the  Liberal  Party,  under  tbe  leadership  of 
Asqulth  and  Lloyd-George,  yielded  to  Social- 
ist pressure  and  put  a  fair  portion  of  the 
Socialist  doctrines  Into  effect. 

Encountering  what  they  regarded  as  <le- 
feats.  the  conservatives  also  diverged  from 
their  own  principles. 

These  tendencies  made  It  easy  for  tHe 
Fabians — the  social  and  economic  planners, 
operating  through  the  Labor  Party — to  cap- 
ttxre  the  Government  when  the  opportunity 
arrrived. 

And  the  opportunity  arose  after  World 
War  II  when  England  had  been  blitzed  and 
battered  and  had  exhausted  the  larger  part 
of  its  overseas  wealth. 

The  labor  govarnment  undertook,  as  • 
major  project,  the  nationalization  of  British 
industries. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  nationalised, 
giving  the  Socialist  politicians  the  full  use  of 
flat  currency  and  managed  credit. 

The  coal  mines  were  nationalized,  making 
the  coal  miners  chattels  of  the  government. 

Transportation  was  nationalized,  the  con- 
sequence being  a  deterioration  in  serrlce  aad 
diaoontsntment  among  the  employeM. 

The  gas  and  electric  Mrvlces  were  nation- 
allaed,  and  the  Socialist  OcTemiBent  had  to 
Increase  rates  to  balance  the  books. 

As  an  Industrial  program.  ■ocUlUm  was  a 
faUure. 
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tt  IMM  |o«Md  tonm  with  fanners 

jmi  ipiiMai   cMHAs    from    all 

vaJlu'or  life  In  promoUnK  rw-lamaUon. 

In  4Mendin«  >t  a«alnst  all  attacks,  tn 

th«   persistent   encroachments 


tB  OrMt  Britain  and 
United  StatM  cui  be  oooipiirtd  Okost  r— dUy 
by  gtvtai  «aaapl««     ^ 


•t  that 


1«T«<   p*9« 


"At  as.OOC.  aa  tiiflUhiiMii  pays  aiJM;  aa 

"At  aiojooo.  tiM  fcMi«a  ia>  i*  ia.47«.  tb« 
iwJBia  tax  to  II  oai 

-At  OMOfli  •  auwrtad  rrm'rtfan  payi 
•U.901:  SB  ■■irlian  pay*  Itjtrr 

"At  aioejM.  tba  •rtMrh  uui  u  tajM:  th« 
Amnlcaa  tut  «i  MMOB." 

In  other  vord*.  MtelalMaB  Is  oo  booo  to 
tlM  BBaU  tMxp^yrr  tad  K  ta  llquUUtlnc  tba 
>ib  makan  In  Great  Brttalo. 

F^iithM— II.    tha 
Um  bBekbone  of 
Ut%  otbw  pclTatlona. 

B»    to    a    a^plwi    Ttette    of 
cuiiaoey. 

■tarllnf  haa  bacn   dractlcally 


c£  Bnuah  avparts  and  tbnabf  taeraaaa 

ttta  Mvply  of  dollars,  thus  helping  tha  80- 


Oraat  Britain.  In  trial,  haa  attcnptad  to 
b*  a  vslfars  stet* 

itry.   and   also  andcr  Fabian 

tha  v^lfar*  atatc   la  being  adTO> 

n»a<Mf  ffoed  tor  Amartcana. 

Aataany.  by  raaaaa  mt  ear  frsa-aniarpnas 

ayaMBi.  tiM  WtUd  tIaMi  haa  baaa  aMa  to 

halp  hoetalM  •rttaia  to  tha  m%m%  of  bonana 

of  Mb»a 

BM  mm  Vhnti  Ra«M  «•  Ml  ba  sbU  to 
do  n  If  tha  vairar*  alata  tahse  poaaaastnii  of 


•ntaln   U.  Indaad.  undarfninf  a 


n 

tha 


ha  wMlbia   and  atoo  helpful  t« 
for  thia  eouatry  lo  r»|aai 


CaiiMrrttiM 

EXTINnON  OF  RHIARKS 

HON.  KELEK  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 


»  m  KXJH  or  BSPOMWrATlVB 
Thuradav.  October  i.  194$ 

Un  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Speaker.  eTcr 
•iDea  eooatrrhtloo  btcame  a  ptitaile  Bovt  • 
meat  In  UUa  conntrT  In  the  UaM  of  Tbao- 
dore  RooaavaK.  many  aaettons  of  otir  pop- 
oktMm  haaa  0veti  It  united  and  loyaJ  tup- 
pert.  I^opla  know  that  our  watar  and 
paver,  fareal.  ao(l.  and  mineral  reaotircaa 
turn  be  tfevitoped  and  uaed  properly,  and 
kept  free  from   private   mooopoiy   and 


ii 


OiMiitPed  labor  ahrmyt  has  understood 
lt>  stake  tn  conaervatloo.    From  the  be- 


Mr.  Dpf  kf  f  tntfer  leave  to  extend  my 
renarlci  In  the  Racoao.  I  tnchide  excerpts 
( roai  Ml  »<areai  by  Hon.  Oscar  Chapman. 
Under  eeeretary  of  Interior,  before  the 
CaUfomla  State  federation  of  Labor,  at 
Its  forty-aevwith  oooventlon  tn  U»  Kn- 
geies.  CaUf    Septi  ■IJOI  1. 1>49 : 

■oHoaABLS  OacAa  L.  Chat- 

M4i>.  UMaiB  SaOBVaaT  or  ma  Dir*«TMcm 

ar  TB«   FoaTT-asTSJCTH 

;  CAUFoajcu  Pncaa-noi* 

Twiisasii  MoaM- 

1.  IMt 

A  trip  to  CaUhjnUa  atways  raaa«a  my  faith 
In  tha  atulity  ot  — nUni  Hart,  on  tha 
run  of  the  Padfle.  you  man  of  labor  have 
buUt  In  ona  abort  oantury  a  drUlsatlon  that 
to  unlqae  tn  btrtory — ooa  that  eomaa  nearw 
the  Ideal  than  any  man  haa  yet  da've loped. 
Taor  andety.  half  urban,  half  niral.  to  i^a- 
ckioa  and  dynaailc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

baa  been  amMli>gt|  «aU  an- 
wtth  the  things  man  Itva  by:  your 
graat  Ttrgln  foraau;  vaat  reaches  ot  fertUe 
land;  abundant  water  and  lU  potential  by- 
product, hydroelectrtc  power,  oil:  gold  and 
other  Btfaarala:  wtl<lltfe:  and  beautirxil  re- 
treats for  play  aixl  recreation.  But  over  the 
aaailBij  thaae  thlnpa  has*  bean  rapidly 
flftan  waatcfully  aspleltcd.  Now  the 
FDsatloDal  looraaaa  that  World  War 
n  brought  in  your  popaiallnB  thraatcna  to 
danlate  thaoa  to  tha  point  of  tfangar. 

Tour  atU.  once  fsbuloual/  fertile  and  still 
so.  has  not  eacapad  that  world-wide  malady 
ltn«vn  sa  sroieaB.  l%rae  mlltloo  Catlfomla 
scrss  has*  last  thraa-fburths  of  thetr  top- 
•oil  through  srlnd  and  gully  sroslan.  and  st 
least  tYc>-thlrda  of  your  land  stands  in  naed 
of  soil-eoBserratton  practloss.  Witneaa  to 
this  dlaqujetiog  Uaod  to  tha  cttrrant  aariaa  of 
diMt  at«rma  that  hsva  arouaad  anew  tha 
f  armars  of  tha  parched  aoutham  San  Joaquin 
Vanay. 

Taur  Mfe  aadaauiaiit  or  virgin  pina  and 
r909Otit  iHasle— arhlch  ara  tha  aatursl  raaar* 

great  limbsr  ladtiqr.  ead  retreat  lor  yoair 
throf^  of  *afla4l«iileta--haa  autarad  unduly 
from  hasty  sad  earalaas  logging  praatloas. 
and  tndsjr  vt  art  told  that  only  Ii  pereant 
of  the  erlflnal  atsnd  remains  Murh  of 
ya«r  ewee  pieoHfai  wtiditra  haa  gone  tha 
way  ef  Hie  Mifhla. 

OatUomial  kaava  aS  Mowyai.  anoe  suf* 
tba  whoia  PaMti  «aa,  now 
>y  your  tuu  atHharMlae  at 
1 100.000.000  barrels  At  tha  praaeai  rsiaa  of 
,  end  llhdar  praaant  methoda.  these 
wilt  last  iittia  aiere  than 
a  deeadr  Wa  are  lold  ■!•<)  that  Caltrornls'a 
reHreae  ef  aatural  gas  at  tha  prssant  rate  of 
cohOhhypMOh  VIU  hOI  leet  anas  than  so  years 

or  an  tha  rwearssi  with  which  y<ru  ara 
b^saaed.  th«  two  Bsasl  usaatisl  ara  laud  sad 
watar.  tha  two  roaouroaa  that  have  baaa 
caHad  the  mother  and  father  of  food  It  la 
of  theea.  m  parucuiar,  that  I  with  to  apeak 
today  And  becaiM  thay  awel  dheoBj  aflaet 
yo«r  hvlhg  ataaderds.  I  want  lo  oife  yoo  le 

they  be  properly  huabaBdad  and  davalofiad 
la  tha  yaara  )uat  ahead. 

CalUumu.  lUe  aiaaoat  aU  of  tha  far  Waat. 
to  aanlarld.  and  Uvea  ohladf  by  vlrtua  of  lrrl> 
gatkm.  Of  Its  00.000,000  aeres  of  farm  land. 
aoane  0.000.000  screa  ara  trrlgatad.  and  theea 
I.OOOuOOO  watered  acres  prodoee  00  pei  leul 
of  tha  •Uta's  03,000.000.000  anrth  of  farm 
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The  watered  aoras  ta  your  vaUeye  ara  tha 
frutu  of  graat  prtvata.  oooparatlTa.  and  pub< 
1: :  anterprtee,  and  years  of  sweaty  toll.     For 


the  ttrst  quarter  of  ttito  century  they 
auAeed  lergaly  to  feed  and  eorleb  the  8  ata 
and  Its  people  Tha  InAuz  of  new  farm  (am- 
Uiea  and  high-farm  prices  resulting  from  two 
Work'  Wtrs.  however,  expanded  the  Irrigated 
areaa  and  csuoad  a  heavy  drain  on  the  Unk- 
ing Mdiiliimad  aelar  levela.  Tba  reault 
wae  that  aaaw  yeara  w^  the  watar  supplies, 
onee  suflkrtent.  began  to  run  short  ot  current 


It  to  glartagly  apparent  that  hare  to  a  State- 
wide lUanaaa  that  wUl  not  wait  on  time  to 
cure.  Tou  muat  have  aoore  water  and  power. 
Ynu  must  have  a  Slate-wide  program  for  tha 
full  and  eAclent  development  of  your  water 
resources  Tour  Pederal  Oovernmant  to 
alart  to  thto  need  and  at  week  to  meet  It. 

Just  over  the  Tehachlpto.  the  thirsty  lands 
of  tha  southam  Ban  Joaquin  Valley  are  b«> 
ginning  to  reoatve  tha  &rs«  wstar  from  the 
great  Oscual  Vallay  pro)ect.  In  July,  farm- 
ers of  FresDO  aud  Tuiare  Countlea  welcomed 
the  Centra]  Valley  project'*  first  deliveries 
through  tha  Prlant-Kern  canal,  an  event  io 
vital  to  thaae  farmers  thst  many  compared 
It  to  the  discovery  of  gold  In  California  ICO 
years  ago.  Indeed,  water  In  your  State  to 
"whtte  fotd."  mora  valuable  to  your  life  and 
survival  than  the  yellow  gold  that  tias  t>eea 
mined  from  your  hllia. 

Oigsnlasfl  labor  has  been  active  In  tha 
Central  Valley  project  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  1830's  your  representatives  in  Con- 
graaa,  and  your  State  legislature,  asked  the 
padaral  Oovermnent  to  build  the  first  unit 
of  daoM.  powar  pleats.  tranaaatealoB  ttnea, 
and  canals,  under  teclaaiatloo  taw.  Behind 
thoea  requaate  were  the  ballote  of  the  voters 
of  Cellfomla.  cast  st  a  special  rsfsrandum 
sleeOon  in  Deoembar  1938. 

The  voters  of  thto  State  wanted  to  create 
employment  In  conatructlon.  they  wanted 
cheaper  power  and  more  poorer  to  create 
more  )oba  In  industry  at  better  sragee.  and 
they  wanted  to  trrtgate  the  falling  farms  of 
tba  Stete.  Tha  CalUcmU  Stete  Pederatloo 
of  Labor  endoraad  that  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect referendum  of  1M3.  and  I  am  aura  that 
men  sitting  In  thto  audience  remember  tha 
vote  thay  cast  for  U  10  yean  ago. 

Tha  reasons  for  your  interest  tn  develop- 
ing tha  water  reaourcaa  of  tiM  Central  Valley 
sre  ilraple.  You  eannot  maintain  your  high 
standard  of  living  la  tltto  btste  unless  they 
are  deteioped.  Lem  thaa  t  years  ego  your 
papulattoh  was  lees  than  7,000,000.  Today 
It  has  passed  104W0M0.  It  stlU  grows  by 
leaps  sad  bounds,  for  the  tnoomlng  tids  to 
•un  fiowthff  strong. 

ta  the  Idhff  rtin.  your  standard  of  llvtiif 
will  go  UP  or  down  with  the  lUndard  ot 
living  of  theee  wiwsemirt  to  Oaltf<>mia.  Por 
them  and  for  yuh,  amploinneat,  wsgex.  and 
suadard  of  living  depend  upon  the  smouat 
and  rheapttess  uf  power,  aitd  upon  the  op« 
portuaity  to  grow  food  aad  fiber  upuii  the 
land  That  truth  appUaa  to  svarybody, 
whether  ha  has  livsd  hare  10  montha  or  10 
yaara.  T<>u  oan  have  high  oost  and  inautB' 
cient  power  which  meaiui  chssp  human 
mtMHa;  or  fou  eao  have  low  eost  and  plen- 
tiful power  whleh  sieans  smpluyoMnt  aitd 
high  wagea.  That  to  the  meening  of  Canual 
Valley  water  development  In  s  few  words. 
Thst  to  your  choica  today  ae  It  area  In  1938 
Is  that  a  labor  tosuef 

When  the  Bureau  of  hectamatlon  fintohee 
tha  lamal  raaturaa  uf  the  Central  Valley 
prolBBl,  ona  acute  era  tar -shortage  problem 
wtU  be  mat.  home  ball -asllllon  a^-res  of  pres- 
ently Irrlgsled  land  will  bs  assured  of  a  sta- 
Mboed  wster  supply,  and  about  the  mma 
numt>er  uf  new  acraa  will  be  given  water  for 
the  ftrvt  time 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  different  river  b^alna  of  our  country 
may  raqtUra  somewhat  dlffereat  adoointoUa- 

tlve  treatment  to  meet  their  diflerta(  loeal 
needa.     But  they  aU  require  oompcahanalve 
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planning  and  eoordlnated  development,  like 
that  outlined  In  the  Central  Valley  Basin 
plan  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Na- 
ture fashioned  these  basins  and  the  rivers 
thst  serve  them;  man  Is  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  must  not  be  put  asunder  by  man- 
made  political  SWte  and  coimty  lines. 

Among  those  who  live  outside  the  Central 
Valley  watershed  are  some  who  think  that 
water  resources  development  haa  very  little 
to  do  with  them.  The  mountains  and  the 
valley  seem  to  t)e  a  long  way  off.  But  your 
members  around  San  Francisco  Bay  have 
learned  already,  the  hard  way,  that  what 
hurts  development  over  the  valley  hurte 
them.  Because  power  development  has  l)een 
continuously  obstructed  by  special  Interests 
In  thto  State,  and  because  development  has 
been  allowed  to  lag  when  It  was  not  posi- 
tively retarded,  your  members  had  their  earn- 
ings cut  in  1948. 

*  They  said  power  was  short  t)ecatise  there 
was  no  rain.  But  the  warnings  of  inevitable 
power  shortage  under  a  retarded  building 
program,  that  was  given  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  went 
unheeded.  It  was  not  so  much  the  failure  of 
rain;  It  was  rather  that  men  lacked  foresight, 
and  sp>eclal  Interests  were  willing  to  sell  the 
future  of  California  short  for  their  own  ptir- 
poaea. 

As  a  result  your  members  suffered.  In  39 
plante  around  the  bay,  5.000  wage  earners  had 
their  wages  cut.  These  plants  represented 
a  great  variety  of  industries.  They  had  to 
reduce  their  operations  becaxise  power  was 
short.  So  average  weekly  earnings  of  lalx)r 
dropped  from  $62.0*  In  February,  to  $53.17 
In  March. 

In  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  farm- 
ers found  their  pumps  stopped  when  the 
power  companies  pulled  the  switches.  Irri- 
gation of  crops  was  checked.  If  those  dl  you 
who  work  south  of  the  Tehacblpls  escaped 
having  your  wages  cut  In  1948,  your  escape 
was  not  by  s  very  large  margin.  Power  you 
uaed  normally  here  In  southern  California 
had  to  be  diverted  into  other  parts  of  your 
State.  Furthermore,  the  entire  State  was 
obliged  to  go  on  daylight-saving  time  in 
order  to  save  powar. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  the  bill- 
boards are  now  trying  to  tell  you  how  much 
to  being  done  at  this  time  to  build  power 
plante  ao  that  there  won't  be  another  short- 
age. Let  ma  tell  you  ona  thing  about  thia 
construction,  end  that  la  that  moat  of  It  will 
require  tha  use  of  oil  to  generate  power.  We 
already  have  leen  that  tha  presently  known 
oil  reaourrea  of  this  Otata  st  preaent  rate  of 
contumptton  will  last  less  thsn  s  gentrstlon. 
What  Cniif'rnta  needa  Is  not  hasviar  drafts 
upon  bar  «ii  raaerves,  but  graatar  use  of  her 
wofar.  Wntarue  self  renewing  resource.  Its 
full  use  sssurie  your  future.  It  doesn't  plsee 
a  motiKnga  igalnat  It  by  exhausting  your 
llniiiid  resources. 

Tha  Daparimattt  of  tha  Interior  la  com- 
mitiad  under  reclamstlon  law  to  develop 
water  reeourcea  for  the  benefit  of  tha  many, 
not  for  tha  few.  RacUmatlon  law  to  antl- 
mt'uopoly  law.  It  Is  agalnat  tha  formation 
of  monopoly  In  power  or  In  water,  and  It  to 
agAinst  private  speeulstlon  In  the  btnaflta 
from  public  spproprlatloru.  Tha  public 
power  preference  clauaa  of  reclamation  law, 
and  tha  160-acre  watar  limitation,  ara  your 
guarnntee  thst  the  benafite  of  public  water 
development  will  not  be  monopolized. 

Tha  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  full  development  of  the 
waters  of  t&i  Central  Valley  calls  for  38 
reservoirs,  38  power  plante,  hundreds  of  miles 
of  great  canato,  transmission  lines,  and  steam 
plants  to  nrtn  up  Its  power  supplies.  If  the 
plan  should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
appropriations  made,  construction  of  tha 
project  win  require  perhapa  a  generation. 
The  investment  In  Central  Valley  will  be  of  a 
magnitude  of  perhaps  three  times  thst  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  It  will  be  an  investment 
to  assure  your  future.    Is  that  a  labor  Issue? 


These  problems  of  diminishing  timber  and 
land  and  oU  and  water  resources,  now  becom- 
ing so  acute  to  yotir  growing  commonwealth. 
are  vital  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
lives  here  and  to  the  many  other  Americans 
who  are  on  their  way  to  your  State.  When 
a  forest  burns  or  to  ruined  by  careless  logging 
practices,  men  lose  their  Jobs,  flock  to  the 
cities  to  sweU  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
and  depress  wage  rates.  When  a  farming 
area  Is  made  sterile  by  gold  dredgers  or  ren- 
dered lifeless  by  a  vantohing  water  supply  or 
swept  clean  by  sand  and  dust  storms,  towns 
vanish  and  with  them  the  means  by  which 
men  live. 

When  oil  wells  faU  and  the  essential  fuel 
for  turning  the  wheels  of  your  factories  to 
not  replaced  by  the  ample  stores  of  hydro- 
electric energy  latent  in  your  undeveloped 
streams,  your  State's  young  Indiatry  will 
langutoh.  When  water  tables  sink  out  of 
reach  and  your  towns  and  cities  cry  out  in 
vain  for  domestic  and  Industrial  water — then 
this  magnificent  clvllhsatlon  out  here  on  the 
Pacific  to  on  Ite  way  to  Join  the  ghoste  of 
Egypt.  Abyssinia,  and  the  oth«  vanished 
cultures  of  antiquity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  resources  are  in- 
telligently developed,  they  create  new  oppor- 
tunities for  workers,  raise  living  standards, 
and  form  the  foundation  for  what  we  In 
America  know  as  the  Good  Life. 

The  officials  of  your  organization  know 
this,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  support  of  measures 
that  will  meet  these  problems  now,  and 
wisely.  The  basin  concept  of  water  and 
land  and  power  development  cotmte  among 
ite  ablest  champions  the  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  California  Federations  of  Labor. 
My  mission  today  Is  to  cheer  on  these  men 
and  to  urge  them  and  you  to  an  even  more 
militant  and  active  role.  The  elections  of 
November  1948  showed  that  the  Western 
States.  Including  California,  want  more  re- 
reclamation.  But  Federal  development  pro- 
grams, including  the  reclamation  program, 
are  not  secured  without  effort.  They  come 
most  surely  when  backed  by  the  united  voice 
of  your  representatives  In  Congress  acting  In 
behalf  of  aU  tha  people  of  CallfornU. 

Whan  I  asked  you  if  tha  development  of 
your  water  reeourcea  to  a  labor  issue,  or  not, 
I  knew  your  answer  alresdy.  I  have  read 
your  reaolutlons  and  the  teetlmony  placed  in 
tha  public  reaord  to  support  them  by  your 
president,  Mtah  P.  Shelley,  end  your  aecre- 
tary,  C.  J.  Kaiferty. 

I  knew  that  organised  labor  In  Callfornts 
has  fought  aialnst  water  sad  land  monopoly 
since  tha  1I70'8,  and  that  the  Worhlngmen's 
Party  of  Oalifornta  demanded  tn  1171  thst 
Isnd-irabblnf  must  bo  stopped.  I  knew 
thst  the  leadore  of  OatifonU  labor  in  tha 
eonstitutlonal  eoneentlon  of  lITf  were  ra- 
■MMlbte  for  the  scraaga  llmttstlon  in  yuur 
present  itste  eonatitutieu;  thst  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Ubor  epohaored  the  orlfl- 
nsl  national  reolsmstion  law  of  1109;  aad 
thst  your  own  federation  sponsored  the  Itste 
Central  Vslley  Wster  snd  Power  Act  of  10M. 
Of  my  own  knowledge,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  Waahlngton.  I  know  thst  tba  bul- 
warka  of  reclamation  law  against  water 
monopoly  would  be  In  ruins  today  except  for 
the  stout  support  of  reclamation  law  with  Ite 
180-acre  watar  llmltetlon,  given  sieadfaatly 
by  the  California  Slate  Federation  of  Labor, 
by  tha  Grange,  and  by  ch\m:h.  veteran,  and 
other  citimns'  organizations. 

Reclamation  has  no  party  pontics.  Neither 
has  thto  new  baaln-wlda  concept  of  recla- 
mation. Leaders  of  both  major  parties  have 
warmly  supported  the  Idea  that  the  great 
western  valleys  must  be  developed  with  Fed- 
eral help,  and  that  this  help  mvut  come 
through  Integrated  planning  and  operation 
tinder  a  single  agency  of  the  Government. 
The  late  and  great  Franklin  Roosevelt  had 
this  vtolon.  and  so  has  hto  worthy  succes- 
sor, President  Truman.    Both  the  national 


and  the  California  Democratic  platforms 
have  insisted  upon  thto  kind  of  develop- 
ment, and  so  has  the  Commission  of  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization  headed  by  former 
President  Hoover.  Yotir  federation  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Haggerty,  voiced  your  organization's 
ptirposes  when  he  said  of  the  Central  VaUey 
project:  "Our  program  to  for  full  develof>- 
ment  of  the  water  resources  of  the  entire  val- 
ley basin  by  the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation  un- 
der terms  of  the  great  national  reclamation 
law." 

This  kind  of  resource  development — the 
kind  that  embraces  a  whole  l>asin,  that  to 
comprehensive  In  plan  and  operation,  that 
utilizes  by  multiple-purpose  dams  and  other 
structures  the  basin's  entire  water  resources 
In  l>ehalf  of  all  the  people — Is  fundamental 
Americanism.  We  must  see  that  ite  mean- 
ing and  ite  l>enefits  are  learned  and  accept- 
ed by  our  people  and  by  the  officials  we  send 
to  our  State  and  National  capltols  to  repre- 
sent us.  We  must  do  thto  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  less.  Thto  is  the  only  kind  of 
conservation  that  really  conserves. 


Sermon    of   Dr.    Abraham   J.    Klausnw, 
Rabbi  of  Temple  Israel,  Boston,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  October  IS,  1949 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  text  of  the  Rosh  Hashana— 
Jewish  New  Year — sermon  delivered  re- 
cently in  Boston  by  Dr.  Abraham  J. 
Klausner.  Rabbi  of  Temple  Israel,  in 
Boston.  Mass.: 

The  world  to  Ul,  desperately  Ul,  they  say. 
From  the  lecture  hall  and  from  tha  fac- 
tory, from  the  land  and  from  the  lungs  of 
man  taaues  forth  the  cry,  the  world  to  Ul, 
desperately  111.  The  philosopher,  the  poet. 
the  hlatorlan  and  the  man  In  tha  street  re- 
morseleaaly  repeat  the  refrain,  the  world  le 
111.  deaperately  Ul. 

r  saw  the  philosopher,  his  arched  brow 
and  penetrstmi  eye  oommaadinf  the  tinl- 
venal  mird.  I  heard  bis  MbMMllM  volit 
•VOW!  "The  trouble  with  the  world  is  that 
•0  few  people  In  it  ever  grow  up,  Psyebo* 
log tcaity,  emoMoMltf,  MM  iailiiowiany  tm- 
mature.  they  p«rpoltit>o  •  rleloiM  otrete. 
Their  family  life,  thetr  eduostlcmsl  system, 
thetr  polities,  and  their  entire  culture  ean- 
not be  mature  because  they  are  shaped  by 
immature  persons." 

X  saw  the  poet,  hto  ear  attentive  to  the 
heartbeat  of  the  universe  and  heard  bim 
say: 

"All  our  knowledge  brings  us  nearer  to  Ig- 
norance 

All  our  ignorance  brings  us  nearer  to  death. 

Where  la  the  lit*  we  loat  in  living? 

Where  to  the  wtodom  we  loat  Ui  knowledge? 

Where  la  the  knowledge  we  loet  In  informa- 
tion? 

The  cycle  of  heaven  In  twenty  centuries 

Brings  ito  further  from  God  and  nearer  to 
dust." 

I  saw  the  htotorUn.  hto  aensltlve  Angers 
tracing  the  threads  of  past  and  present.  I 
hear  him  sigh:  "Western  man  In  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  centiory  Is  tense,  uncertain, 
adrift  •  •  ••  The  grounds  of  our  civili- 
zation are  breaking  up  under  oar  Ceot.  iatd 
familiar  Ideas  and  institutions  vanish  aa  we 
reach  for  them,  like  shadows  in  the  faUing 
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t  of  tb*  worid 
half  UkM.  to 

ta  tiM  strMfl 


tndtl 


1  w  Vtmt    1%  amM  bmrnrj  b*  otikcr. 
IMS  net  man  ooaw  to  Ildoik  tus  vcvid 

H  K  IB  tk»  m3r;4  A  vMik  ••  ll««  ■•• 
IMM  «tmtaMd  m  lacwaU*  aad  hIubTiiI  to 
mm.  It  vouM  be  vcU  lor  ub  to  b*  iMiliMtart 
rid  baa  t:««o  wxtJi  ua  Xor  a  flood 
Ouruac    ttkla    ima— a    of 


of  turn  Jwv*  oft  radtad  • 

mi.    Wat   Uka   Um 

_       ^  ^ in  tte  eaniBU&ttf 

wboVrokad  uia  sraapatliv  ol  Ua  naU^hora 
(ran  day  to  dar.  -Ttx."  aald  they,  noo  bad. 
•nd  li  naw."  and  Itaa  canatmloaaly  at- 
a<  all  hia  ayvapathlaen.  ao 
,  la  rary  nuc2i  vitli 
tlkoar  wko  flank  K  aa  If  It 
w^sm  pfOBBBto  vpo*  ^i'  daatli  bad.  aobaarvl- 
ant  to  tba  proMi^  of  tlkoaa  «tw>  anttctpata 
ttt  Uat  braaUi. 

Tt9  Wld  to  apt   m.     Traa  tUcr*  U   an 
in  tba  land      It  U  not  an  U!- 
at  tba  world,  nor  la  tt  an  Ulncaa  of  all 
■HA  Ifed  v«rM.    It  ••  Cha  vary  ttHMtflbt 
that  Ban  cwrtaa  vtth  hlxn  that  the  world 
la  Ul  which  M  eaaecnMM  la  Kb  growth  and 


tradition 

to  M^rtdw  oar  phMB  la  tbrnvmi^mmwaA  the 
part  wa  play  In  the  dnuna  at  life.  rc)acta 
the  attaaipt  aada  by  awn  to  iKctiae  hia  f  all- 
ta«a  ard  haiiarfaetta^  with  ^aychoaemauc 
lUaaaa  atarthatod  to  tha  nnivane. 

"Te  ak^id.  all  «f  yaa^  ha«Bra  the  Lord  your 
God  tWa  dflv."  oar  amlptura  raada.  "All 
at  yoa."  any  am  rabble  BintiBta  that  if  tlicra 
be  oee  aaai«  ua  who  ia  nchtaoua,  aU  oC  ua 
fthara  m  that  daad  at  rtchtaouitaa  U  thara 
ba  m^  aaM^  aa  who  alnnad.  all  o(  ua  aasxsne 
the  NipaaBlMity  for  that  ala. 

Oar  liBdIIIlM  oaaatiaflcd  with  merely 
aaardependenee  o<  buui  la- 
b>i  relaUooahlp  with  tha 
world.  In  oar  aadaat  wrttlnfla  man  la 
:^d:  *a%a  day  la  ahort;  tha  work  ta  great. 
It  la  not  ineombant  upon  you  to  perfect  the 
world,  bat  aithar  ara  you  free  to  rcfrmin 

m 

laeh  apart 
tha  rUBhlBC  aaa. 


What  ara  tha  symptOBB 
There  ara  many  The 
Ml^li^  hte  iMluraa.  hia  laefe  at 
»y.  hte  %atothiaaWa  latec'^ty  oo  the  world, 
■n*  world  la  Aft.  ka  mja.  and  tharcby  Jnati- 
tm  hiB  iiaa. 

A  aaeoad  ij  at  [■*■"■»  to  to  be  found  in  manli 
aattmmi.  amMBB|ila  !■  approach  to  tne  in- 

of  om  ottaea  aaarfltna  htm.  that 

diaturt 
are  ped- 


_  bird.  atoroL  aad  daatotooea.  Tha 
cannot  be  accepted  nor  rejected:  It  U. 
We  etthar  ttva  la  harnMoy  with  it.  aa 
.Schwdtaar  sofiHla.  "World  and  llXe  aOrma- 
tiaasaaaBaBa  to  aarva  aoelety  la  ttvaly  hop* 
at  I  ■aMraNa  proflraaa.**  or  wi 
at  varlanee  with  It:  and.  to 
tMtoktoc  at  the  philoaophw. 

ta  the  world,  but  regard  man'i  Ufa 
M  a  ataga  play  or  a  puoUng 
laad  at  ttme  " 
Llvy^tn  harmony  with  tha  world  doea  not 
saMBBt  an  abaenoe  at  problfma  and  obeta- 
ctaa.  It  doaa.  hoaavar.  aaggast  that  the 
jBijWaaii  and  ohatodaa  wa  part  at  the  nat- 
lualiiMB  at  life  and  can  be  coped  with  If  man 
ta  aaaipaad  atth  aa  underatandlng  and  aym> 
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era  porttanlral  oaXa.  and  daainrtary  doaa  not 
wodL  Be  ftnds  aauafactton  in  hM  approach 
to  Ufa.  for.  he  matntatna,  the  wocld  m  aick. 
ao  what's  tha  aaa. 
A  third  agaafBaaa  ia  to  be  found 
aaaroh  for  the 
ta  ma  m^tuif  that  aeek  ready- 
formulae,  cultural  pUla.  whiCh  will  direct 
rtj  to  aealtb.  fnaa 

rrom  Igaorance  to 
Ttey  wotttd  naeh  aat  f  ca  4 
aadtgfoait.  pwrdHM 
ttoa  rather  thaa  dladaMr  ft.  The  world  ta 
Mek.  they  aaf .  aad  aaaoailagly  take  tha  U>- 
eaay-leaaon  plan  towarda  paranr>al  aalvatton. 
Thaia  to  yat  aa'^^^^'  lymptaui  It  la  a  toaa 
of  faith  ta  tha  aadaaaaea  of  the  incptred  men 
of  aU  flaaarattaoa.  It  la  an  attempt  to  ocgato 
TlctorMa  at  our  drUiaatloa 
tha  twttta  ta  only 
b«gua.  "Or  what  laa  la  It  all.*  la  the  cry. 
Tbe  world  ia  sick  a  th  fear.  paatOanea.  (am- 
aod  war.  Man  la  chained  to  hia  tear*, 
heart  haa  tried  to  break  bla  bond. 
Otra  up:  ha  brooda.  I  haTe  tried.  Tncd 
with  all  my  baart  and  all  my  aoul.  but  there 
to  ao  pwpna.  thara  la  aa  Ood.    Def eatadL  ha 


In  a  word,  hia  way  to 
tlve  and  raUgtoua  UTing. 
y  with  tha  world,  or  rcll- 
vfll.  to  not  a  natter  of 
lot  dabato  wtth  hlaneU 
the  adrtoablU'.y  to  live  or  not  to  live  har- 
OKMUotMly  and  then  Uve  In  accordance  wtth 
hii  dBi  toinn  neither  U  rellgloua  living  a 
dilBcult  way  of  life  requiring  a  dtortpllna 
and  pragma  at  deprivation  which  oaocka  the 
haaaa  tona.  There  are.  howvrer.  rules  or 
gitodH.  or.  aa  I  ehooae  to  eaU  them,  ixnpera- 
tiWM.  which  moat  be  hoiMred  by  thoaa  aaak- 
iag  to  live  religlouBly.  They  are.  catagorl- 
cally  etated:  Know  thyaelf.  lee  thymlf.  rea- 
aim  wiOi  thyself,  and  worahtp  with  thyself. 
Know  thyaelf.  the  Aiat  of  the  ImperaUvea. 
laqahaa  that  each  Indleldual  knew  hlmaelf . 
Tha  leaitki  to  thia  imperative — and  a  very 
natural  one — ia.  I  know  myaelf .  But  do  you? 
In  truth  there  are  few  of  us  who  know  our- 
salvea  In  terms  at  our  Ilree  and  in  terms  of 
Btooadaata.  In  our  own  llvee 
to  ^BMvoy  or  aegata  apiaodee, 
to  assure  oursclTes  with  a 
Anaar  foattaf  tn  lUe  Here  is  a  sunple  but 
pathetic  CTBtapto  from  tha  pagaa  at  aaperl- 
•aee.  The  gM  waa  to  be  amffrlad.  She  was 
beautiful  aa  he  was  haadsonse.  eapec  tally  in 
Mb  Air  carps  uniform.  They  had  met  by 
at  the  mlpB  ii  ins  of  war.  The  mar- 
take  place  at  the  unlTersity  fol- 
the  end  of  hia  training  eourae. 
had  not  met  the  young  amn.  hut  was 
to  ha  toTlted.  A  ertato  broke  before  the 
oaraaawny.  Mothw  aad  datighter  were  at 
atfda.  What  had  happened?  Mather  brought 
aoaia  cookies  with  her  aha  had  baked  and 

after  tha  eeraaony. 
the  cooklea  aa  a  atraaga 
In  tka  aosklM  aha  beheld  a  re- 
ef tha  m»  *a  aought  to  aacape  in 
In  thto  and  a  thouaand 
we  attempt  to  daafrny  or  negate 


platy  m  ''revareaoe  tor 
sC  oaa^  balag."    In  thto  aenee  w 


know  uneaalf  to  an  act  of  piety.  "I  remem- 
tha  daya  of  my  youth, "  says  the  ploua 
It  began  somewhere  in  the  lecrsaes  of 
yseteryear.  There  I  lived  aad  ttera  I  grew 
and  there  I  8trtM?gle<l.  1  aaarchad  for  the 
llgbt.  but  It  was  beyond  nie.  I  fled  from  my 
e;irly  years.  In  my  youth  I  found  myself  re- 
tracing my  stepe.  When  understanding  was 
Riven  me.  I  came  to  know  myself.  I  knew 
then  what  I  fled  was  a  warmth  and  beuuty. 
s  love  that  sought  to  bind  me.  I  know  now 
that  I  shall  know  myaelf  only  when  I  return 
to  the  source  of  that  warmth  and  inspiration. 
**1«ane  of  us  are  aelf-made  men."  says  the 
phUoeopher.  "and  thoec  who  think  they  are. 
arc  no  credit  to  their  Maker.  We  are  all  part 
of  a  strange  and  Intricate  history  that  eludea 
us  beyoiKi  the  hortaons  of  the  pagan  gods. 
We  are  the  oObprtng  of  changing  Ideals,  attl- 
tadee  and  hablte.  We  are  the  product  of  our 
heritage  To  know  oneself,  one  must  know 
hto  origin.  It  is  only  by  Immersing  himself 
m  hto  hletary  and  tradition  that  one  can 
hope  to  live  a  dignified  self-respecting  life. 
Knowlhf  TilmBlIf  the  individual  U  prepared 
to  iimleiBtaiiil  the  aources  of  life's  phenom- 
ena aa  they  manifest  theraeelves  even  In 
hatred  and  dtocrlmlnatlon  and  avoid  being 
vrarped  into  blind  resentment  or  cowardly 
complacency. 

"We  are  bom  not  only  as  Individual  men 
women.  Init  alao  aa  members  of  historic 
we  are  reared  to  take  pride  in  the 
acMevementa  of  one  who  belongs  to  otir 
group  Such  prMB  Buetalna  our  self  respect, 
and  spurs  heroic  achievements  on  our  part." 
As  an  American  Jew  to  know  thyself  Im- 
plies a  familiarity  with  the  Hebraic  tradi- 
tion as  It  played  a  part  in  the  development 
of  American  thought  and  American  democ- 
racy from  Puritan  times  to  this  day.  As  an 
American  Jew  to  know  thyself  Implies  a  re- 
sponsibility for  continuous  participation  In 
this  growing  democracy 

See  thyself  to  the  second  Imperative  for 
positive  living.  Here  again  I  anticipate  more 
than  a  few  will  lay.  "I  see  myself."  But 
do  we  really  see  ourselves  at  all  times  through 
our  own  eyes?  Are  there  not  among  those 
who  have  developed  a  sixth  sense,  not  the 
Intuitive,  but  the  tendency  to  see  them- 
selves through  the  eyes  of  others?  How  often 
do  we  hear  the  expression.  "What  will  they 
thlnlt?"  The  intonation  of  the  queatlon  sug- 
gesting the  impersonal  "they"  will  not 
think  well  of  the  act  and  therefore  should 
be  avoided.  Is  not  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  against  individuals  prompted  by  tha 
faellxkg  others  may  not  approve  and  not  ba 
a  peraunal  evaluation  of  the  Individual  or 
Ms  acf  On  occasions  we  are  faced  with 
an  analysto  of  our  own  beha'.lor.  We  agree 
that  stich  action  to  not  in  good  taste.  Within 
oxir  hearts  and  minds  we  are  prepared  to  b« 
guided  by  wisdom  and  good  taste.  Then 
the  thought  comea  to  dtoturb  us — What  will 
they  think?  A  fear  creeps  over  us  and  we 
act  tn  accordance  wtth  the  projected  will 
of  others  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
our  own  evaluation. 

Again  I  leaf  the  pages  of  experience  to 
iUtistrata  thto  Imperative.  You  will  recall 
not  long  ago  a  ship  docked  In  the  Buaton 
Harbor  hrlafflng  a  number  of  displaced  per- 
soea  to  thaaa  shores.  The  ship  arrived  on 
the  Sabbath.  There  being  among  the  pas- 
sengers Jews  of  the  orthodox  persussion. 
they  refused  to  disembark  on  the  Sabbath. 
"Aahamed."  said  some.  "Ungrateful."  said 
ochara.  Aahaiaed  of  what?  I  ask.  Are  they 
to  be  BBh—BBJ  of  the  fact  on  the  shcrea  of 
thto  ilanimiai  J  they  remained  devoted  to 
their  eoaaldarad  rallgloua  precepts?  Cn- 
gratoful?  Who  to  there  among  ua  who  would 
ipiiOBinn  of  gratefulneea  which 
tha  Inaarmoat  conviction  uX  the 
huaaaa  hatag?  In  some  caaaa.  the  critictam 
leveled  afalnat  thto  group  was  InspireJ  oy 
the  ftsilng  there   aara  others   who   wculd 
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neither  underatand  nor  sympathize  with 
thto  behavior.  They  therefore  would  have 
thto  group  sacrifice  Its  convictions  to  the 
Ignorance  and  mlstinderstanding  of  the  im- 
paraonal  few. 

The  Imperative  "see  thyself"  does  not  pre- 
clude the  importance  of  Individual  and  so- 
cial approbation.  There  are  standards  and 
patterns  set  by  society  which  guide  and  pre- 
serve the  community.  These  standards  and 
patterns  are  baaed  upon  the  experience  of  a 
people  over  the  centuries  and  are  rooted  in 
the  thinking  and  faith  of  the  builders  of 
our  clvlllaatlon.  These  standards  and  pat- 
terns are  not  subject  to  Individual  whims 
nor  do  they  warp  with  the  sudden  changes 
in  communal  behavior. 

Ooethe  makes  his  contribution  to  thto  Im- 
perative when  he  says:  "Do  not  abandon  the 
idea  of  personality,  even  when  it  runs  coun- 
ter to  developing  circumstances.  Do  not  give 
It  up  for  lost  even  when  It  seems  no  longer 
tenable  In  the  preaence  of  opportunistic 
theories  which  would  make  the  spiritual  con- 
form only  to  the  material.  Remain  men  in 
poaaeaslon  of  your  own  souls.  Do  not  become 
human  things  which  have  given  entrance  to 
a  soul  which  conforms  to  the  will  of  the 
iiUBBBS  and  beats  In  time  with  It." 

Reason  with  thyself  is  the  third  Imperative 
for  progressive  living.  With  this  imperative 
we  take  leave  of  those  who  would  bind  us  to 
dogma.  Our  world  to  dynamic,  ever  chang- 
ing In  response  to  the  maturing  mind  of  man 
and  the  revealed  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
Our  tradition,  ancient  and  modem,  pays  rev- 
erence to  reasoning  men  when  It  informs  us. 
"An  ignorant  man  cannot  be  a  truly  pious 
man."  Our  tradition,  ancient  and  modem, 
recognizes  Hians  duty  to  search  for  truth. 
Thto  search.  Malmonodes  Informs  us,  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  knowledge  of  God.  Rea- 
son with  thyself  implies  our  civilization  to  a 
movement  not  a  condition.  It  to  not  for  us  to 
remake  God  and  the  universe,  nor  to  It  for  us 
to  subserve  ourselves  to  a  static  past.  It  be- 
comes us  as  religious  personalities,  in  the 
words  of  Justice  Douglas,  **to  establtoh  our- 
selves as  dynamic  components  of  history." 

Reason  with  myself.  Examine  life  about. 
Is  there  evidence  of  r  pernicious  and  malig- 
nant society?  If  there  to,  reason  the  evils  in- 
herent in  that  society  and  seek  the  relation- 
ship between  their  source  and  our  being. 
Our  men  of  thought  tell  us  what  should  be 
self-evident:  In  politics,  the  evils  that  beset 
us,  from  the  ward  boss  to  international  war, 
are  largelr  manifestations  of  a  lack  of  rea- 
soning, in  bualneaB,  labor  troubles,  and 
cyclic  dtottirbances  are  frequently  attrib- 
utable to  personal  greed  rather  than  imper- 
sonal reasoning.  In  religion,  the  closed  mind, 
does  more  damage  than  the  wildest  heresl- 
arch.  In  education,  obscurantism  deadens 
the  mind  of  the  child  In  the  hope  of  enslav- 
ing hto  will  to  the  desparlng  dictates  of  a 
spiritless  world. 

3eek  truth  and  be  poseessed  of  the  courage 
to  follow  that  truth  that  you  may  be  free  of 
prejudice  and  free  to  serve  thyself,  thy  com- 
munity, and  thy  God. 

Worship  with  thyself  to  the  .ast  of  the  Im- 
peratives for  effective  living.  Worship  as 
perfunctory  prayer  where  the  individual  aS 
merely  an  organ,  a  sound  box.  or  petltlonal 
prayer  where  the  farmer  prays  for  rain  at 
the  time  the  vendor  p-ays  for  sunshine,  or 
more  dramatically,  when  opposing  armies 
pray  for  victory,  are  responses  to  speclflc 
needs.  William  James,  in  discussing  atti- 
tudes toward  prayer  in  a  scientific  age,  dto- 
misses  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
with  the  rhetorical  question,  "Why  do  men 
pray?" 

Worship  with  thyself  as  an  imperative  for 
religious  living  haa  no  relationship  to  per- 
functory or  petltlonal  prayer.  Worship  with 
thyself  to  a  sacrlflcial  experience.  It  ex- 
preaaes  itself  In  a  spirit  of  humility.  Man 
TlevB  himself  as  part  of  «  TMt  universe,  ra- 


tional and  mysterious,  revealing,  and  tan- 
tallzlng,  with  knowledge  and  power  always 
beyond  hto  graep.  With  that  reality,  he 
humbly  seeks  communion. 

Worship  with  thyaelf  to  an  experience 
which  expresses  itself  In  reverence.  It  to 
the  desire  to  share  the  virtues  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  will  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  universal  puntohment.  It  to,  in  a  simply 
expressed  manner,  the  honor  given  by  a 
child  to  hto  father  In  refraining  from  sitting 
In  hto  accustomed  seat. 

Worship  with  thyself  to  an  experience  ex- 
pressing Itself  in  love.  A  love  which  In- 
spires a  sharing  of  all  that  to  good  and  beau- 
tiful, a  love  which  increases  man's  capacity 
to  do  good.  A  love,  as  Rabbi  Naham,  of 
Bratzlav  described:  which  filto  the  eptiness 
of  the  heart  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
divine. 

Worship  with  thyself  to  man  expressing 
himself  as  part  of  the  world  where  the  flow- 
er turns  to  the  sun  and  the  earth's  myriads 
of  tiny  mouths  open  up  to  catch  the  refresh- 
ing raindrop,  and  the  heart  of  man  catches 
the  music  of  the  spheres. 

These  are  then  the  imperatives  for  relig- 
ious living.  Know  thyself,  see  thyself,  rea- 
son wtth  thyself,  and  worship  with  thyself. 

How  profound  and  exciting  it  to  to  gather 
together  on  this  sacred  day  of  Rosh  Hash- 
ana,  parents  wtth  their  children,  children 
wtth  their  dreams,  lonely  ones  with  their 
memories — to  consider  the  circumstances  of 
their  Uvea  so  that  those  who  are  Imprisoned 
by  their  dally  tasks  may  preserve  their  spir- 
itual lives. 

How  profound  and  exciting  It  to  to  be 
alive.  To  search,  to  hope,  to  grasp,  to  dto- 
cover  oneself  through  vtolon  and  reason  and 
faith  and  in  some  small  measure  create  a 
portion  of  righteousness,  of  kindliness, 
laughter,  and  enlightenment  for  mankind. 
Thto  to  our  prayer,  the  longing,  the  himger 
of  cur  hearts.  May  the  New  Tear  guide  us 
In  health  and  happiness  through  the  im- 
peratives of  religious  living  toward  the 
love,  devotion,  and  sacredness  of  our  divine 
beings.     Amen. 
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E^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KAivaaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  18. 1949 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress to  be  delivered  by  Hon.  Alf.  M. 
Landon  at  Topeka,  Kans..  Thursday, 
October  20,  1949: 

America,  entering  a  new  phase  of  the 
world's  crlsto,  lacks  a  central  purpose — be- 
cause we  are  not  getting  sound,  honest  and 
courageous  leadership.  In  thto  crlsto  a  poli- 
tician should  not  be  striving  for  public  favor 
but  must  be  bovmd  by  hto  duty  to  the  public. 

Pacing  in  the  atomic  age,  the  greatest 
threat  in  our  htotory  to  our  national  secu- 
rity— we  are  not  concentrating  our  resources 
to  meet  that  situation. 

Our  leadership  lacks  either  the  Intelli- 
gence or  the  guts  and  the  honesty  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  battle  for  survival, 
and  to  plan  accordingly.  Those  who  thought 
we  could  do  business  with  the  Communtot 
slavers  have  been  driven  from  one  position 
to  another  untU  there  to  no  hope  left  of  a 
moderate  policy.  The  threat  of  war  was  never 
greater  than  It  to  today. 


Sven  the  expected  alway«  createa  a  shock. 
The  official  announcement  ctf  an  atomic  ex- 
ploalon  In  Rusala  was  to  t»e  expected  socmer 
or  later.  Also  the  Marshall  plan  to  not  work- 
ing as  was  expected — and  the  cold  war  to 
changing  for  the  worse. 

All  that — plus  our  domestic  situation — pre- 
cipitates the  question,  are  our  defenses  being 
adeqtiately  planned  and  prepared. 

The  race  for  the  atomic  bomb  has  been  on 
since  Hlroahima. 

America  could  not  retain  the  secret  of 
atomic  energy  indefinitely. 

Its  exduaive  poeaeeston  by  ua — thus  creat- 
ing a  Maginot  line  defense  complex — pre- 
vented realtotlc  appraisal  of  o\ir  military,  eco- 
nomic and  political  situation. 

Therefore  the  knowledge  that  the  cold  war 
and  the  race  for  atomic  weapons  to  approach- 
ing a  crescendo  can  be  a  bleoalng  in  diagxitoe 
If  it  shocks  the  American  people  into  con- 
centrating their  undivided  attention  on  the 
different  factors  that  make  up  our  national 
defense  in  the  present  attuation. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mtotafea  to  dtomtos  the 
hearing  now  going  on  before  the  Houae 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  mere  bickering 
between  the  Admirato  and  the  Air  OeneraU. 
Belatedly  the  people  are  being  cut  in  on 
some  of  the  basic  facts  and  vital  decisiooa 
that  must  be  faced  in  strengthening  our 
national  security. 

The  Hotise  committee  to  performing  a  great 
service  to  the  country  in  holding  their  hear- 
ings. They  must  stay  with  their  job  until 
the  vast  military  issues  affecting  life  today 
and  for  generations  to  come — tn  Anuerica 
and  ttiroughout  the  world — have  been  fully 
canvassed. 

These  problems  cannot  be  decided  by  our 
military  men  alone  They  are  the  concern 
of  every  citizen  because  the  make-up  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  military  establishment  to 
decided  by  the  man  on  the  street. 

On  broad  matters  of  military  preparedaeaB, 
people  have  got  to  take  an  understanding 
interest. 

The  question  before  the  American  people 
to  bow  to  meet  the  Soviet's  threat  to  oor 
extotence  as  a  free  nation. 

We  face  a  real  military  threat.  The  ftm- 
damental  question  to  whether  we  meet  It 
wtth  a  balanced  military  establishment — or  a 
specialized  military  establishment  baaed  on 
specialized  weapons. 

Reliance  by  a  jiation  on  a  single  weapon 
has  always  proven  a  rechlesa  gambto  which 
has  resulted  in  defeat. 

All  of  oiir  thinking  has  been  warped  by 
sole  poaaeaslon  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Now  that  our  atomic  monopoly  has  been 
broken,  our  national  safety  demands  a  re- 
vtolon  of  our  defense  concepts. 

The  House  Military  Committee  hearinge 
are  throwing  a  badly  needed  light  on  our  war 
plans  which  peraonaUy  and  intimately  affect 
the  life  of  every  AaMrftoaa. 

Por  these  reasona  I  dtocttsB  with  you  to- 
night the  military  factors  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and  the  dispersal  of  oiu  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

That  may  Mem  somewhat  presumptious  on 
the  part  of  a  civilian.  But  the  collaboration 
of  civilian  thinking  with  that  of  the  military 
specialtot.  each  giving  proper  consideratloa 
to  the  other,  has  always  proven  a  succeaa- 
ful  coordination  of  our  mUitary  efforts. 
Thto  kind  of  cooperation  to  more  Important 
than  ever  l)ef ore.  National  security  to  every- 
body's business. 

Our  war  experience  has  been  costly.  Costly 
in  money  and  costly  In  American  blood. 

That  tragic  waste  of  American  reaourcea 
and  American  lives  has  been  due  to  the 
short-sightedness  and  cowardice  of  p>oliti- 
cians  whose  sole  guiding  star  has  been  ex- 
pediency. Downright  dishonesty  and  the 
failure  to  have  trained  men  ready  has  coat  ua 
Americans  dearly.  But  political  cowardice 
has  been  the  most  costly.  The  American 
people  have  been  misled  Into  every  war  they 
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•e  of  the  Rouw  and 
the  BtodpH  Bureau,  and  tto  Presi- 
dsat  all  paftletpattBg  In  stoptng  ottr  national 
dsfsoae     ft  to  tofvbaavy. 

Tto  tasic  lUw  to  in  tto  law  passed  by  tto 
Ooogrsss  which  tte  eoantry  thought  meant 
a  sinfle  dspartamit  of  natlcnsl  defense 
of  DataMS  lohnson  to  doing  the 
to  can — by  power  of  thto  pemonaltty — 
to  oMiact  that  Btit  there  Is  so  much  com- 
pltx  orfantzattnn  that  Mr  Johnson  U  finding 
n  MpomiMt  to  "biar  down  through  the  lay- 


to  eliadnate  tha  dapUca« 
at  anthortty. 

saya  tto  aiaiilmf  ol  D»> 
fenae  should  tove  lem  authority.  That  woald 
■Ms  ooBfiHtoa  on  eoofaskm.  Be  needs  more 
Mithonty  to  tove  eSto'.ent  uniflcation. 

ftyt^K^  aton«a  required  to  tn  Alaato. 
Mttttwy  wmdtilWM  thar*  are  shocking.  It 
eoukt  to  tatao  without  much  eilort.  We 
Bead  man  tioopa  and  adequaM  bouatng  for 
ttom  to  protooi  our  air  base. 

Now.  at  eoarae.  the  Busbian  dictator  might 
move  into  tto  MKkLe  Bait  after  tto  Perbian 
oil.  The  Aral  thing  we  would  have  lo  du 
would  to  to  tatow  vp  tto  oil  weUa  when  we 
can't  hold  them. 

Mow  we  are  prattf  Bood  at  damrt  flgtotlng. 
but  we  imad  aUlaa  there  also— )u.'t  as  in 
aaiuiii  Boropa— to  help  hold  the  Medltcr- 
rsnaan  Tterelore  we  mi«t  continue  to  back 
Turkey  to  tto  Umlt. 

But  we  must  also  change  our  Spanish 
poiley.  Ito  localloa—oa  UM  BtratU  of  Gibral- 
tar  tto  Pyraaass  Mmintatna    sll  make  it  a 

key  coaatry  la  aay  defease  at  tto  Meoiter- 
ranaaa  and  waatora  Bttropa  Uself. 

8|>ain  to  tto  one  counuy  whose  record  Is 
coobistent  in  its  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
ntot  tyrants.  Ttorstfore  we  must  inunedlately 
rhanfs  am  preaant  poUcy  and  Join  (orcaa 
with  Spata. 

Tto  techclquea  of  Hitler  and  BtaUn  are 
tto  saoM.  Tto  great  success  of  theu^  culd 
war  waa  bsTare  tto  outbreak  of  actual 
fighting. 

We  certainly  need  a  much  more  acUve  and 
Tl0os««M  josUce  department  in  prosecuting 
OiwMliiitols  In  this  country.  Admiral 
Zacharias.  rarmar  Chief  of  Naval  Intelhgeuce. 
says  that  tto  Busslan  scienUsts  didn't  dto- 
cover  tto  sacrct  at  atomic  energy.  Ttoy  stole 
it  from  aa. 

We  need  a  change  in  the  administration's 
tenderness  for  tto  American  Communist  and 
fellow  travelers. 

We  need  to  protect  Greenlsnd  and  Ice- 
land. With  our  AtlanUc  bases  snd  control  ot 
the  ssas  and  an  adsquau  air  force  and  ground 
force,  we  would  then  to  looking  right  down 
tto  Commiuiists'  throsts.  That  msmi  to  to 
tto  only  road  left  to  peace  and  tto  only  way 
to  win  a  war  quickly  and  with  a  minimum  of 
casuaitiaa. 

We  are  facing  the  possibility  of  a  long. 
gnMUng.  aoatiy.  aad  bloody  war.  There  are 
no  wotda  to  dsacrito  tto  cilect  of  atomic 
warfare  on  a  people.  We  can  save  both 
money  and  blood  and  perhaps  forestall  war 
by  preparing  snd  trauiaig  both  soldiers  and 
avUlans  now 

It  to  ruinous  to  sisiime  that  It  to  within 
OUT  means  to  adequately  prepare  our  na- 
tional defense  and  at  tto  same  time  con- 
tinue profligate  spending  for  new  and  graatar 
government  services  at  home.  That  to  an- 
other change  that  to  desperately  needed  in 
our  plans — and  In  our  thinking. 

PVziaaclal  chaoa  has  always  brought  dis- 
aster to  a  country  aflUctad  with  It.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  deficits  to  peacetime, 
and  wastw  snd  dispersal  of  our  resources, 
can  to  deatrucUve  to  tto  future  life  of  otir 
Bepublic. 

It  to  UapoiSlbli  for  a  people  adequately  to 
eompaaaato  ttoir  veterans  for  their  service  to 
ttotr  country  We  mtwt  decide  totween  ap- 
propriations for  bon liars  for  everyone  or 
appropriations  for  nstional  defense.  We 
must  decide  between  appropriations  for  social 
security  for  tto  individual  on  one  hand  and 
n»tint«i  eeeurlty  for  our  beloved  Republic  on 
tto  other.  It  to  not  withto  our  means  to  do 
t>oth.  If  the  country  goes — social  security 
goes. 

The  tosue  we  face  to  not  of  expanding  social 
aecurlty.  but  of  expanding  national  defense. 
Only  by  arming  otiraelves  so  that  no  nation. 
ur  combination  of  nations,  can  hope  to  six- 
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cessfully  attack  ua.  can  we  be  the  sublllaing 
force  that  might  keep  peace  In  the  world. 
The  huge  sums  necessary  for  national  de- 
fense can  only  be  made  available  by  retrench- 
ment and  cuts  elsewhere  In  present  appropri- 
ations for  domestic  purposes  and  by  efficiency 
of  the  military  service. 

The  Issue  is  simply: 

For  national  security — a  bigger  and  better 
army  and  suitable  air  forces. 

For  national  Insecurity — bigger  deficits 
and  a  bigger  group  of  pensioners. 

O'or  national  defense  In  our  present  critical 
situation  certainly  does  not  rest  on  a  founda- 
tion of  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  pensions 
for  everyone,  whether  they  have  ever  worked 
or  not.  high  profits,  low  taxes,  or  a  diversion 
of  taxes  to  other  demands,  however  meritori- 
ous. Bitter  and  Intemperate  attacks  by 
group  leaders  On  all  public  officials  who  do 
not  agree  with  them  on  social  and  economic 
problems — strikes  and  the  threat  of  strikes — 
encourage  the  Communist  tyrants  to  believe 
that  they  can  capitalize  on  our  family 
quarrels. 

All  our  resources  and  efforts  must  to  con- 
centrated oo  protection  of  our  country  and 
the  democratic  processes  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Russia's  greatest  hope  to  thst  tto  American 
pec^le  have  become  a  nation  of  wastrels  and 
ploemrr  Irving  people  with  the  Idea  that  the 
Government  owes  them  a  living — Instead  of 
a  nation  whose  citizens  have  a  sense  of  keen 
responsibility  to  their  country  and  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  themselves  if  necessary  to  Its 
safety  and  its  extotence. 

We  cannot  support  both  the  welfare  state 
and  the  military  strength  we  need  to  survive. 
In  today's  crUto  we  mtist  make  the  choice 
totween  national  security  and  national 
hand -outs. 


Faith  and  Visioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAiorosMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from  The  Washington 
SUr  of  October  14,  1949: 
Faitr   and  vision— Peotui  Ahiad  or  Con- 

oazss  IN  Calling  ro«  Sikxngthiked  United 

N.moNs 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

It  Is  often  to  a  small  way.  in  calm  discus- 
sion by  groups  of  earnest  men,  that  profound 
changes  in  the  course  of  history  have  their 
beginnings. 

It  waa  so  with  the  men— elderly,  middle- 
aged  and  young — who  gathered  in  a  room  in 
Philadelphia  In  1789  and  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stotee  which  transformed 
a  struggling,  uncertain  and  loose  confedera- 
tion of  Jealously  Independent  states  into  a 
strong  Federal  union  which  now.  exactly 
160  years  later,  is  the  most  powerful  single 
Influence  in  the  world. 

It  was  so.  very  close  to  this  time,  with  a 
group  of  men  in  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives of  both  political  parties  who  gathered 
together  in  early  1943  in  the  midst  of  war  at 
the  toatance  of  a  young  Arkansas  Congress- 
man, J.  WnxXAM  FtTLBaiGHT,  HOW  a  Senator, 
and  worked  out  the  Fulbrlght  resolution 
which,  when  approved  by  both  branches, 
put  Congress  on  record  as  favortog  fuU  co- 


operation by  the  United  States  with  other 
nations  after  the  war  to  maintato  totor- 
natlonal  peace  and  Justice. 

That,  in  Itself,  v/as  the  genesis  of  the 
United  Nations. 

MAT  BZ  so.  AGAIN 

It  may  be  so.  again,  with  the  group  of  men 
and  women  in  Congress  of  both  parties  and 
private  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  who 
gathered  in  a  Ho\ise  committee  room  this 
week  to  talk  and  plan  for  the  next  step.  This 
Is  the  evolution  of  the  United  Nations  of 
various  and  diverse  national  states  Into  a 
really  strong  and  effective  world  federation 
or  union.  The  objective  Is  exactly  the  same 
on  a  larger  scale  as  that  which  the  men  of 
Philadelphia  achieved  so  notably  in  1789 
when  they  welded  a  weak  and  loose  con- 
federation Into  a  strong  union. 

We  should  by  now  have  experienced 
enough,  learned  enough,  stiffered  enough,  to 
do  the  bigger  Job.  It  should  be  no  more  diffi- 
cult if  we  have  faith,  persistence,  and  vision. 
A  careful  reading  of  hlstorj-  reveals  the  skep- 
ticism with  which  many  regarded  the  aim 
of  those  men  in  Philadelphia  160  years  ago. 
Scoffing  cynics  said  It  was  impossible.  But 
historj-  shows  how  they  accomplished  their 
pvirpyose  through  faith,  persistence,  and  vi- 
sion. 

These  essential  Ingredients  of  progress  were 
mentioned  In  public  hearings  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this  week 
on  pending  resolutions  for  a  stronger  and 
more  perfect  union  of  nations  of  the  world, 
and  so  also  were  the  long-ago  meetings  In 
Philadelphia  and  the  more  recent  meetings 
here  in  1943. 

TWO    RESOLtmONS 

Discxisslon  centered  chiefly  abotrt  two  reso- 
lutions. One  Is  sponsored  by  nearly  a  fourth 
of  Congress — 105  House  Members  and  22  Sen- 
ators. It  would  express  thi  will  of  Congress 
that  an  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  shoxild 
be  the  strengthening  and  development  of  the 
United  Nations  toto  a  world  federation  with 
defined  and  limited  powers  adequato  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  prevent  aggression  through 
enactment,  interpretation,  and  enforcement 
of  world  law. 

The  other,  sponsored  by  a  smaller  but  rep- 
resentative group  of  Members  of  Congress  of 
both  parties,  would  put  Congress  on  record 
for  creation  of  an  Atlantic  union  of  the 
Western  democracies,  thus  excluding  Russia, 
as  the  basis  of  an  eventual  world  union.  This 
project  Is  more  restricted  In  scope  but  more 
far  reaching  within  its  confines,  since  It 
woiild  Involve  s  common  parliament  and  mu- 
tual finance  and  defense  arrangements. 

Again  it  was  a  House  Member  from  Arkan- 
sas, Representative  Bhooks  Hays,  Democrat, 
who  led  discussion  In  behalf  of  the  all-em- 
bracing federation  and  who  gave  It  Its  full 
meaning  by  expressing  the  hope  that  our  Fed- 
eral system  that  works  for  150,000.000  people 
cah  be  given  by  us  to  the  world. 

A  voung  war  veteran  and  freshman  House 
Member,  RepresentaUve  Bennett.  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  spoke  for  his  proposal  for  a  pleb- 
iscite or  referendiun  of  the  American  people 
on  world  government,  which  he  argued  was 
the  proper  way  to  proceed,  and  likewise  he 
would  have  Congress  spell  out  the  powers 
and  limits  of  FMroposed  world  government. 
To  this  Representative  Vohts.  Republican,  of 
Ohio,  veteran  House  Meml)er  and  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  Fulbright  resoluUon  as  of  this 
one.  replied  that  a  resolution  ahould  be  a 
prospectus,  not  a  blueprint. 

Another  freshman  Member,  Representative 
HownL,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  told  of  a 
poll  he  had  taken  among  his  constituents 
that  showed  7.000  for  world  federation  and 
only  191  either  against  or  with  reservations, 
some  minor.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
what  Is  perhaps  the  real  truth,  as  It  often  Is: 

"The  people  are  ahead  of  us  on  this  Issue." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHmCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRESsio:«.\L  Record,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
Earl  Richert  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  October  17. 

World  trade  today  is  In  a  very  chaotic 
state,  made  so  because  of  monetary  de- 
valuations and  a  general  upsetting  of 
established  trade  channels  as  a  result  of 
the  war. 

Today,  of  course,  the  old  so-called  pro- 
tective tariff  is  a  lamb  compared  to  some 
of  the  wolves  of  import  duties  and  de- 
valuation problems.  Mr.  Richert's  arti- 
cle tends  to  point  this  out. 

In  the  midst  of  this  comes  the  problem 
of  protecting  our  own  domestic  producers 
from  the  rigors  of  chaotic  world  trade. 
This  will  require  teamwork  and  the  utili- 
zation of  all  of  the  machinery  and  facili- 
ties which  years  of  experience  have  en- 
dowed us  with.  We  have  the  Tariff  Com- 
missicm  to  call  upon  and  make  the  best 
use  of  and.  of  course,  a  realistic  attitude 
is  required  on  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  others  who  have  a  part  to 
do  in  the  protection  of  our  own  dc«nestic 
producers  and  their  proper  place  in  a 
balanced  world  trade. 

The  article  follows: 

"SECIPBOCAL    EICBABCO"    IS    NEARER   THX   TRUTH 

(By  Earl  Richert) 

There's  a  lot  of  window  dressing  In  the 
recent  Annecy  tariff -cutting  agreement — tar- 
iff reductions  that  don't  mean  a  thing  and 
likely  wont  for  some  time  to  come. 

State  Department  officials  have  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  concessions  granted 
us  by  the  foreign  countries  to  the  Annecy, 
France,  trade  agreement  are  Ineffective. 
That's  because  of  Import  and  dollar  controls 
which  these  cotmtries  stUl  matotato  to  keep 
out  our  goods. 

But  little  has  been  said  of  the  concessions 
we've  made  which  also  are  Ineffective. 

Take  butter.  In  the  agreement  with 
Denmark  we  agreed  to  reduce  the  Untied 
Stotes  tariff  on  butter  from  14  to  7  cents  a 
pound  on  10.000,000  pounds  to  come  Into  this 
country  between  April  1  and  October  31. 

In  the  Geneva  trade  agreement,  effective 
January  1.  1948,  we  had  agreed  to  make  the 
same  tariff  reduction  for  50.000.000  pounds 
of  butter  entering  this  country  between  No- 
vember 1  and  March  31.  Thus  with  the  Den- 
mark agreement.  60,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
can  now  come  Into  this  country  annually  at 
the  reduced  tariff  rato  of  7  cents  a  pound — at 
least  the  trade  agreements  so  provide. 

But,  actually,  not  one  pound  of  foreign 
butter  can  come  to.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment won't  let  It. 

The  Department  now  holds  90,000.000 
pounds  of  domestic  butter  which  it  has 
taken  off  the  market  to  hold  up  prices  to 
United  States  farmers.  And  under  Its  powers 
to  control  Imports  of  fats  and  oUs.  It  Is  re- 
fusing to  permit  Imparts  of  buttor. 

Department  officials  don't  use  the  word 
"embargo."  but  they  admit  their  refusal  to 
license  imports  constitutes  a  flat  embargo 
against  foreign  butter. 


AU» 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


BON.  WALT  HORAN 


W  THl  HOUSE  OP  RKPR£SKNTATI\'KS 
9.  October  it.  1949 


Mr.  HOIUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on] 
extdod  my  own  remarks  In  the 
of  the  Cotti  ■— iiWAi.  Rmoon.  I  am 
pieaaed  to  lnr»iKl<»  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Gross,  Assistant  Secretary  ot 
SUte. 

This  letter  vas  written  to  the  Honor- 
able  CutAKMCB  CAJnoM.  chairman  of  the 
House  Conmiittee  on  Appropriatloru.  and 
waa  Inqdrod  by  an  article  which  I  placed 
in  Um  Appoadlx  of  the  Rxcoid  on  Augtist 
t.  IM9.    The  letter  follows: 

Osr*aTMSMT  or  Btatk, 
WOBhinffton,  Octob<T  t.  1949. 

Mt  Deab  Ms.  Cutnoh  :  I  refer  Ui  jour  lettar 
or  AUfuat  ae.  IMS.  addreaMd  to  Mr.  PcurlXujr, 
with  which  you  cocloaad  a  cUpptog  irom  tt>« 
Cowciiifiim.  Racooo  of  Auvtaat  t.  IMS.  with 
rr^psct  to  oompetltioD  oX  lmpurt«<i  applM 
with  dooMatlc  appica. 

I  iboU  oowiment  oa  the  •taUoaonk  In  tha 
article  quotod  In  the  OooraiiiiPAt,  Bacoa* 
that  **th«  frash  fruit  and  ragatabla  UMlustrjr 
waa  aold  down  the  river  by  our  8t*ta  Depart- 
mant"  at  th«  Oenevs  trad*  oonXeranca  of 
1M7.  The  Cbited  State*  duty  od  apples  was 
radtioad  Xrocn  L5  oaou  to  I2[t  cents  a  buahal 
at  Oaoeva  aloof  with  the  duties  i.n  a  great 
many  other  producta.  This  reduction  of 
only  leH  percent  may  be  eoanparad  with  a 
OOoaMaraMy  hlghar  avarac  rate  or  reouc- 
ral  agraeaaant  oo  tarlfle  and 


trad*  for  the  products  Imported  from  Can- 
ada M  a  whole  %r.i  alao  wtth  the  reduction 
of  to  percent  which  was  parmlaatble  under 
tfea  Ttada  AftocasBU  Act.  The  reduction 
la  the  tfaty  oe  applaa  waa  made  only  alter 
ths  moat  earefol  asudy  toy  itoa  trade-agrec- 
maats  ortaatsaXUm  of  Its  prohahla  cflecta  on 
doaooatlc  IntcraaU.  The  tnUt  InduaUy  had 
baea  glvoD  an^tla  opportunity  to  present  any 
inforaaatloo  or  aiakc  any  repraaentauoos  it 
dMrsd  with  raapcct  to  a  poMlbls  uoncaaalnn 
oa  titia  product.  It  had  been  publicly  an- 
«»«»»Tw*r*  in  advance  that  apples  would  be 
eOBSldared  for  a  posalble  ccaoeaalon.  It  >• 
not  true,  as  atatad  in  the  quoted  article,  that 
the  IndtMtry  was  invltad  to  sand  a  represent- 
ative to  a«>eTa.  A  reprcaantatlve  of  the 
IndosCry  was  praaent  at  Geneva,  ss  were  rep- 
rsaSBtatlTCi  of  certain  otber  United  States 
loduatrlaa.  but  in  order  to  avoid  giving  un- 
fair adrsntaca  to  any  Industrlea  or  other  in- 
terasta  not  rrpraaantad  at  Geneva  a  policy  oi 
rr?rstni:\f  frnm  ImsMdlaU  dlaeuatfons  with 
•ny  indTistry  r>pri««<nt«tives  prvaast  at  G«- 
ntra  waa  onostit'  lowed.     I  know  of 

DO  norptton  to  t)u^  ;<>itcy. 

TlM  article  M>ems  to  Imply  tha  asUtanca 
at  same  tnhrrvnt  rifht  on  tha  part  of  tha 
tfamattte  apptr  indtmry  to  hara  tha  OoTcm- 
maat  aotattllBh  quantitative  restrict  tons  on 
Imports  of  apples  I  may  point  out  that  tra- 
ditionary the  United  eut«a  U  oppoaad  to 
qtaantltatlre  Import  restrlctlotu.  axut 
made  uae  of  such  restrlctlotu  only  In  the 
of  a  few  eonunoditlaa.  and  than  under  special 
rlrcumstancet.  No  Import  raatrlctloDs  were 
In  effect  on  apples  prior  to  the  Geneva  con- 
leretTce.  Clearly  it  waa  not  the  purpose  of 
that  conference,  which  aimed  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  and  the  stimulation 
of  healthful  trade,  to  Institute  Import  re- 
strictions on  applaa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Is  reeo^lsed  In  the 
article.  Canada  has  for  some  yean  vulun- 
tartly  limited  its  erporta  of  applea  to  the 
In  th"  Interest  of  the  United 
Industry.  In  1940.  1942.  1044, 
and  each  year  from  1940  to  1948.  repreeenta- 
tlvea  of  both  Industry  and  government  in 
tbe  United  Statee  and  Canada  reach<^  an 
Informal  understanding  Just  prior  to  the 
apple  saarketlnc  season  upon  the  amotmt  of 
applee  to  be  es ported  tnjm  Canada  to  the 
Unttad  Statee.  This  understanding  has  rep- 
resented the  maximum  which  the  Canadians 
mhiht  be  able  to  shin  to  ow  msrket  and  did 
not  mean  that  the  United  Statee  was  com- 
mitted to  tako  that  amount  Kscept  for 
1944.  when  apple*  were  required  here  for  the 
araaed  fareaa.  Imports  from  Canada  have 
been  cooalderabiy  less  than  th*  eetabllshed 
n^axlmum.  In  Auinist  1949  a  figure  for  the 
nvazlmuaa  Canadian  export  for  thla  coming 
■taeoo  waa  set  by  the  Canadians  at  3.350.000 
buahela.  The  Cansdlans  also  sugi^ested  s 
tliae  schedule  for  ahlpments  of  their  apples 
to  tha  United  States  In  the  Interest  of  orderly 
marketing. 

The  article  state*  that  apple*  Imported 
froas  Canada  are  esempt  from  the  rlitid  nu- 
meroua  Inapeetlon  reiitilatlona  which  the 
American  producer  Is  compelled  to  comply 
wtth.  It  Is  not  clear  to  what  reguUttona 
this  statement  refers.  There  are  no  gnr- 
eramental  regulations  In  the  United  States. 
other  than  sanitary.  regardlnK  the  inspection 
of  domeetic  applaa.  The  Departmenu  of  Ag- 
riculture ot  the  Padcral  aiMl  State  Oovern- 
mMits  irnf'^t**"  a  aarvloe.  at  a  small  fee.  for 
ths  kMpaottHi  of  the  grade  and  onndltlon 
of  apples,  which  is  available  to  apple  ship- 
pera  If  they  care  to  make  tiae  of  it.  Accept- 
auce  of  this  aervlee  la  entirely  voluntary  and 
dooaaatic  shlppera  frequently  find  It  benefi- 
cial. Any  sanitary  regulatlona  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Statee  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
Adatlalstratloa  relative  to  Inspection  of 
applaa  apply  equally  to  dnoasstit  and  Im- 
ported apptaa.  Aa  a  matter  of  taet  the  Cana- 
dian Government  restrlcta  the  export  of 
apples    to   oertain    gradea    and   slaaa    while 


the  United  States  Government  has  no  cor- 
responding restrictions  on  the  shipment  of 
domestic  apples  within  the  United  States. 

In  general.  It  may  t>e  said  that  Imports  of 
apples  Into  the  United  Statea.  In  comparison 
with  domestic  production,  are  not  large 
•BOUgh  to  warrant  concern.  In  1948  they 
amounted  to  1.6  percent  of  production. 
Furthermore,  esports  have  consistently  ex- 
ceeded Imports,  except  In  cerUln  small  crop 
year*.  In  1948.  Imports  were  attracted  to 
the  United  States  market  because  of  the  high 
prteee  reeultlng  from  the  small  1948  crop. 
The  following  figure*  show  production,  ex- 
port««.  and  Imporu  In  recent  years  In  thou- 
tanda  of  buahela: 


At  Oaaeva  eoneealons  were  obtained  from 

various  countries  on  ImporU  of  apples  from 
ths  Oaltad  •Cates.  In  the  getteral  agreement 
the  United  Kingdom  sUminated  its  S-shiU- 
laf8'per-lumdradw^ght  rats  on  fresh  apples 
during  our  export  seaaoa  Auguat  18  to  AprU 
18.  and  thereby  eliminated  the  preference  of 
S  shillings  per  hundredweight  enjoyed  by 
Canada:  It  also  sUmlnated  the  duty  (and 
preference)  of  7  shillings  per  hundredweUjht 
oa  dried  apples.  It  may  be  noted  that  Can- 
ada gave  her  consent  to  these  concessions. 
The  Betglum-Netherlands-Luxembuurg  Cus. 
toms  Union  cut  the  duty  on  fresh  spples 
from  12  percent  to  6  percent  from  Pebniary  1 
to  May  21.  eliminated  the  monopoly  fee  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  agreed  to  a  celling  of  20 
percent  for  the  combined  duty  and  monopoly 
fee  for  the  rest  oC  the  aeaaoo.  It  reduced 
the  duty  on  dried  apples  from  15  percent  to 
12  percent.  Canada  granted  duty-free  entry 
for  freah  apples  from  May  20  to  July 
12  (that  Is.  our  early  apples)  and  reduced  the 
duty  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Tariff  reductions  on 
fresh  applea  were  also  obtained  from  India 
and  rakielsii  (les  percent  cut),  Caechoalo- 
vakla  (75  percent  cut  during  United  States 
export  season).  Korway  (60  percent  cut  dur- 
ing part  of  United  Statea  export  aeason). 
Ceylon  (25  percent  cut),  and  Prance  (25  per- 
cent cut  or  more).  Ptance  also  eliminated 
the  restrictive  quota  on  apples.  Chile.  Bra- 
'/il,  and  Newfoundland  bound  fresh  apples  on 
the  free  list.  Prnnos  cut  ths  rate  on  dried 
applaa  by  approximately  one-third.  Norway 
the  rate  on  dried  and  canned  apple*  by  50 
percent,  and  Chile  and  Brazil  the  rate  on 
canned  apples  by  one-third.  South  Africa 
bound  Its  rate  of  5  percent  during  our 
season. 

It  Is  true  that  certain  countries  which  have 
been  important  markets  for  the  United  States 
in  the  past  have  recently  k>een  forced  to  re- 
strict their  purcbftses  from  the  United  States 
on  account  of  balance-of-payments  consid- 
erations. The  article  mentions  Canada, 
Chile.  Argentina,  snd  Aut>tralla.  However, 
theee  restrictions  have  been  necessitated  by 
the  general  imbalance  In  trade  among  impor- 
tant trading  nations  In  the  recent  pctst.  and 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  situation  will  not  be 
permanent.  Tlie  United  States  Government 
has  been  sttemptlntt  through  the  recent  tri- 
partite economic  discussions  wlih  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  and  In  other  ways,  such 
as  the  European  recovery  program,  to  help 
nrKl  a  remedy  for  these  ba!ance-of-paymenta 
dlAcultles  which  beset  many  of  this  eoimtry's 
Important  ctistomers. 

In  general,  as  rc>gards  the  Interest  of  the 
American  fruit  Industry  In  exports.  It  msy  be 
(xiinted  out  that  the  value  of  United  States 
t.\porta  of  fruits  and  preparations  to  Canada 
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In  recent  years  has  averaged  about  10  times 
the  value  of  such  products  from  Canada. 
Even  In  1948.  when  the  temporary  Import 
controls  were  the  most  restrictive  on  fruit, 
our  exports  of  fresh,  frozen,  and  dried  fruit  to 
Canadi.  amounted  to  $25,000,000  while  our 
imports  of  such  products  from  Canada 
amounted  to  88,000.000.  It  la  obvious  what 
a  disproportionately  large  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  American  fruit  Industry  If.  fol- 
lowing the  esUbllshment  of  quantitative  re- 
strictions by  the  United  States  on  Imports  of 
apples  or  other  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Canada,  or  the  Increase  In  our  duty  on  fruits 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  from  Can- 
ada. Canada  should  be  moved  to  retaliate  by 
Increasing  the  duty  or  otherwise  adding  to 
the  restriction*  on  her  fruit  import*  from  us. 

The  article  auggesU  that  Canada  might 
preferably  send  certain  other  products,  such 
as  petroleum  or  lumber,  to  the  United  States 
in  place  of  apples.  On  this  point.  It  may  be 
observed  that  wtth  regard  to  trade  conducted 
under  the  system  of  private  enterprise.  It  has 
not  been  customary  on  the  part  of  count  rlei 
with  ths  politieo*eoonomic  traditions  of  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  infiuenc*  the 
choice  of  producu  whlcb  other  countries  may 
care  to  export  to  them. 

If  thla  Oovsrnment  should  aurt  telling 
Canada  or  other  countries,  In  the  Interest  of 
certain  domestic  Industries,  what  we  would 
Ilk*  to  have  theae  countries  send  \u,  we  might 
as  well  give  up  any  claim  to  standing  for 
private  enterprlss. 

Sincerely  yours, 

fiiirxsT  A.  Gaoss. 
Assistant  Secretary 
( Por  the  Secretary  of  SUte ) . 


Whose  Reciprocal  Trade? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  Hebert 
of  Yakima,  Wash. 

I  requested  this  particular  letter  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Gross  since  Mr.  Hebert  was 
fully  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  by  members  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Fruit  Industry. 

Producers  in  the  great  fruit  areas  of 
our  Pacific  Coast  are  naturally  world- 
minded  and  keep  abreast  of  all  develop- 
ments In  the  fields  of  world  trade  be- 
cause so  much  of  their  security  and  pros- 
perity depends  upon  a  full  participation 
in  world  trade. 

Hi.«;torically.  better  than  40  percent  of 
our  total  production  of  winter  pears  has 
gone  into  the  world  markets  annually 
and  nearly  30  percent  of  our  total  pro- 
duction of  apples.  For  that  reason,  great 
interest  centers  around  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  as  it  affects  our  par- 
ticipation in  long-established  markets, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Heberfs  letter  follows: 

Takima  FxtiTr  Growers  Association. 

Yakima.  Wash.,  October  14,  1949. 
Hon.  Walt  Hoean.  M-  C. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DiAR  Walt:  I   should    have   written    you 
sooner  In  further  comment  on  the  contents 


of  Assistant  Secretary  Ernest  A.  Gross'  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cannon  In  connection  with  Spike 
Barrlgans  article.  I  had  phoned  Spike  fca- 
a  copy  of  It  to  have  upon  the  arrival  of  yotir 
letter,  which  he  did.  I  had  not  seen  It  be- 
fore. 

The  situation  In  Geneva  was  as  I  de- 
scribed It  m  my  telegram.  It  was  certainly  a 
novel  experience  to  me  to  be  treated  as  some 
sort  of  a  pariah  by  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Department.  I  waa  not  there  In 
an  official  capacity  and  never  had  any  lllu- 
Elons  of  my  status  before  I  left  for  Geneva. 
It  was  entirely  unofDclal  and  advisory.  I 
went  at  the  request  of  the  fruit  industry  as 
represented  by  the  National  Apple  Institute, 
the  International  Apple  Association,  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Council,  the  Cali- 
fornia deciduous  fruit  Industry,  and  a  na- 
tional Industry  horticultural  committee 
which  was  advisory  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  all  matters  pwr- 
uinlng  to  foreign  export,  which  Included 
citrus  as  well  as  deciduous  fruits, 

I  was  first  "put  In  niy  place"  by  Mr.  Wln- 
throp  O.  Browne  when  he  learned  of  my 
pretence  at  Geneva.    He  told  me  at  a  private 
dinner  party  given   by  one  of  the  United 
Statee  Department  of  Agriculture  men  In  no 
uncertain  term*  where  I  could  go— which 
was  any  place  outside  Geneva.    The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  boys  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  have  lunch  with  him  the 
next  day,  and  he  reiterated  his  statement 
that  my  presence  was  not  wanted  and  no 
one  would  be  allowed  to  advise  with  me  on 
any  matters  under  negotiation.     The  whcde 
situation  for  several  weeks  was  bogged  down 
by  preliminary  conversations  and  organiza- 
tional details.     Mr.  Will  Clayton  arrived  on 
the  scene  sometime  after  the  formal  opening 
of  the  conference.     I  wrote  him  a  letter  re- 
questing a  personal  Interview.    He  answered 
after  several  days,  suggesting  I  phci:e  his  sec- 
retary for  an  appointment.     This  I  did  re- 
peatedly   and    finally    he    gave    me    a    few 
minutes — Just  enough  to  tell  me  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  I  should  not  have  come  to 
Geneva  without  first  having  asked  him.     I 
was  under  the  Impression  before  leaving  that 
my  attendance  was  well  known  to  State  be- 
cause It  had  been  discussed  with  somebody 
in  State  by  the  men  In  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  and  my  passport  had  been 
arranged  for  with  State  prior  to  my  arrival 
In   Washington  en  route  to  Geneva.     Any- 
way Mr.  Clayton  told  me  they  could  not  rec- 
ognize any  representatives  from  Industry — 
because  they  would  have  "thousands"  of  peo- 
ple In  Geneva  trying  to  Infiuence  them  In 
the  negotiations      So  far  as  I  know  I  was  the 
only  one  there  from  any  industry  until  Car- 
lyle  Thorpe  flew  over  In  connection  with  Cali- 
fornia    walnuts.     I     wondered     where     the 
■thousands"  would  have  stayed,  as  I  had  to 
stay  at  a  little  hotel  about  25  miles  out  of 
Geneva    and    Thorpe    stayed    at    Lausanne, 
about  50  miles  away.     There  were  no  hotel 
rooms  In  Geneva  that  the  State  Department 
and  other  countries  had  not  preempted. 

My  observations  I  have  reported  to  the 
Industry  In  detaU  on  various  occasions  and 
In  written  reports.  They  have  had  some  bear- 
ing and  Influence  on  various  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, notably,  the  "perU  points"  amend- 
ment which  was.  I  believe,  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Gxarhart,  of  California.  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  I  personally  met  him 
In  San  Francisco  and  discussed  the  whole 
frult-tarlff  situation  with  him. 

Senator  Macni-son's  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the 
one  he  finally  succeeded  In  getting  through 
the  other  day  are  along  the  same  line.  I  dis- 
covered at  Geneva,  and  so  reported  to  the 
fruit  Indxistry.  we  could  get  nowhere  with  or 
through  the  State  Department  and  their 
administration  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreen>ent  Act  until  we  got  some  new  legis- 
lation which  would  tend  to  curb  their  dicta- 
torial and  arbitrary  action  and  policy.    Per- 


haps that  was  the  most  important  result 
which  germinated  out  of  my  Geneva  experi- 
ences. 

Before  we  can  do  anytlilng  to  ctirb  or  con- 
trol the  Importation  of  Canadian  apples,  and 
Argentine  pears,  etc..  we  must  have  some 
legislation  which  will  make  It  mandatory 
upon  the  State  Department  to  recognise  the 
ill  effects  of  unrestricted  Imports  on  o\ir 
domestic  economy,  especially  on  agrlcultiural 
and  horticultural  crops  In  years  of  sxirplus 
or  when  our  domestic  siipply  Is  adequate  to 
meet  domestic  requirements.  Until  we  get 
that  In  some  form,  we  are  at  the  mercy,  not 
only  of  such  theorists  as  now  dominate  our 
foreign  policy,  but  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
such  State  controlled  or  legalised  monopollea 
aa  exist  In  British  Columbia  today. 

I  could  comment  at  length  on  Mr.  Oroea' 
letter.  It  sets  forth  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  and  Is  characteristic  of  the  m- 
piles  or  explanations  whlcb  emanate  from  the 
State  Department  offlclali.  Mr.  Oroea  doubt- 
Isse  feels  they  arc  sound  principles  he  ex- 
pounds and  are  justified  by  world  #ndltlona. 
Maybe  eo.  but  If  they  are,  and  selected  In- 
dustries In  thu  country  are  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  themaelvsa  on  the  altar  of  a  istMroua 
international  policy,  then  the  aefmsnt  of 
the  United  flutes  economy  (in  our  case  tbs 
apple  and  pear  growers)  should  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  their  sacrifice  to  the 
good  of  all.  If  thU  Is  Impractical,  and  It 
may  be,  then  the  only  recourse  Is  to  control 
or  limit  the  imports  which  cause  the  damage 
to  the  ;egment  of  our  economy  which  Is 
made  the  scapegoat. 

I  note  one  thing  in  Mr.  Gross'  letter  which 
deserves  comment.  He  says,  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1947,  the  United  States  duty 
on  apples  was  reduced  from  15  cents  to  12'^ 
cents  a  bushel  which  was  a  reduction  of  only 
16*-j  percent,  whereas  a  reduction  of  50  per- 
cent was  pemilsslble  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  He  falls  to  state  the  tariff  had 
been  previously  reduced  In  the  first  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  In  1936  from  25  cents 
per  bushel  to  15  cents  net  weight,  a  reduction 
of  40  percent,  and  the  decrease  of  2'2  cents 
In  1947  made  a  full  50  percent  reduction  of  a 
tarllT  which  already  was  far  less  than  the 
Canadian  tariff  and  which  today  Is  about 
one -third  of  the  present  Canadian  tariff  on 
our  apples  exported  to  Canada.  If  there  Is 
anything  to  this  reciprocal-trade  theory  It 
should  at  least  approximate  equality  of 
treatment. 

We  have  an  Import  duty  on  Argentine  pears 
of  about  22  cents  a  box.  Their  duty  is  40 
percent  ad  Valorem  at  point  of  entry  (Buenos 
Aires)  which  includes  all  freight  costs,  or  on 
a  $3  f.  o.  b.  price,  a  duty  of  about  $2  a  box 
against  our  22  cents  a  box.  While  we  do  not 
have  a  trade  agreement  with  Argentina  they 
get  the  benefit  of  our  22-cent  tariff  under  the 
most-favored-natlon  policy.  Does  that  make 
any  sense  to  you?  I  am  stire  It  does  not — 
either  to  you  or  me  or  anyone  outside  the 
State  Department. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Hebext. 
General  Manager, 


Anaecy  Reciprocity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  slight  in- 
dication of  the  reluctance  of  tht  State 
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Depart  in«it  nccothtton  to  ten  the  Amer- 
ican pcopte  what  th«7  are  doing  is  found 
iis  of  the  new  trade  agree- 
at  Annecj  wHich  was  re- 
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to  this  interesting  document 
:l,tiMpaceon 
cxw  caa  ram  uw  coacMriam  ob- 
tained by  the  DnJled  Stalca  trtm  other 
countrlM.  Tliia  ufces  the  first  half  of 
tbcbook. 

it  ctm*^^  to  listing  tbe  cocoes - 
^  i2ie  Uaitad  States,  no 
[  hf  pia*>cte  to  provHted.  To 
Itod  out  what  redoctiooB  In  aar  own 
tariffs  were  granted,  tbe  laader  has  ta 
bwl  tlwaiwh  41  pages  of  tables,  for 
which  there  to  aa  fcim 

It  is  for  raaaom  aoeh  as  this  that  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  American 
producers  that  they  beoonc  betUr  ac- 
quainted with  the  Umtad  SUtas  Tariff 

Cm iMhwi    Ihr    one    real    "friend    in 

oourt"  they  have— and  Id  the  members 
or  that  body  know  from  tine  to  time  ez- 
ttcily  what  their  experiences  are  as  a 
result  of  these  tariff  concessions. 

In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  insert  In 
tht  Pt*^^*  as  part  of  my  remarks  tbe 
foBevlng  letter  I  have  Just  received  from 
the  Tariff  Commlssioa  relative  to  the 
ai>eratlon  of  the  to-called  escape  clause 
in  these  trade  agreements: 

Ukjtsb  Statcb  Tuarr  Cummihmw. 
I  October  17.  tH». 

I  Walt  B<mam. 

BoaAv:   I  hav«  your  latter  at 

Octobw  X.  IMS.  MidrcaMd  to  lir.  li&rtin.  gtn- 
rnml  eouxtMl  of  tbf  Cnmm\mym.  rcquwUng 
iatormmX^aa  —  to  ib»  status  ot  txadei  agrtn- 
tuuxt  iMgnfiatinni  ooacanUng  brlxMd  cbacrles. 
and  alM»  aaklog  vi^at  ttcps  may  b*  taken  to 
prouct  tb«  fruit  laduatrr  of  the  Pacific 
Horthwwt  trooa  livjurloua  import*.  B«plJ 
liAA  been  delayed  to  avmtt  a&Doaaoeaaent  of 
tiM  mutta  tf  tbe  trade-agreement  negotla- 
ty^^  eaadneted  at  Azukecy,  Prance,  durlzig 
tbe  pMt  nuBoaer. 

On  October  10.  1MB.  U»  Department  of 
aute  announeed  tbe  reautte  of  tbe  negotla- 
tkma.  In  tbe  Annecr  agreement  no  redtictlon 
In  tbe  preaent  dutlM  on  brined  eberrlee  la 
jMmMed  for.  tmt  tbe  United  States  bas  un- 
^fTft^fc^w  not  to  lULteef  tbe  eslettng  dntln 
bBpoeed  ea  tartned  eberrtas  fS'i  cents  per 
poQBd  on  eberrtas  wtCb  pits  and  9*^^  cents  per 
pound  on  cberrlee  trttb  ptts  remoTed » 

•n»e  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  wblcb  tbe  United  State*  agreed  not 
to  Impoae  on  apples  a  higher  duty  than  124 
etBtt  per  busbel,  provides  for  two  oontnifren- 
ciei  In  wblcb  iHenmrlr  agnconural  producers 
may  be  [jiutoefd  i«alaet  tnjnrtous  tmporta. 
ilfticle  XIX  ot  tbe  agreement  (tbe  ao-called 
cUiisa)  prondaa  tbat  If .  as  a  rseiUt  of 
JiXliHimsnTi  and  of  obligations 
tbs  agreeaaent  (lxu:luding 
^^__  ^_ I),  any  product  Is  being  Im- 
ported In  audi  Incrwsed  qnanUtles  and 
^i^w%t»^  sucb  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten 
■KlouB  injury  to  ikmi— Tit  pwdacers  of  like 
or  diiaatly  competttlTe  producto.  the  United 
States  may.  to  tbe  extent  and  for  such  time 
as  may  be  aaeeaaary  to  preveat  or  remedy 
««li  ln)ury.  suspend  the  obligation  in  wbol* 

■  In  part  or  withdraw  or  modify  tbe  coneea- 
Xb0  tnetmrn*  ta  Imparts  ratared  to  in 
tbat  import*  must  have 
to  aHBMtte  production 

lOOia  of  October  5. 
Oommlaaan  1*  vested  wtth 

'  the  sersr«  tisitss  sh*»'<'*  be  iBTofcad. 
,  U  to  aaas  tbat  actum  la  oaeasaary  to  |ro- 


Tb«  oCtoM  iBcntiian  of  tbt  geoerai 

mcnt  especiallT  pertinent  to  the  protfctum 
of  agrtcuitiirai  producer,  la  found  in  article 
XI   paragraiib  a  (CI      Article  XI  contalna  a 
■MMcal  arabtbMloo  of  import  quotas.    How- 
ever  B«r*Bapb  1  (c)  estabUabe*  an  excep- 
tion'under  wbtcb  Import  quou*  may  be  im- 
•a  wncultural  ptoducta  U  tbey  are 
10    tbe    aaferoeaMnt   oi    govern- 
mental mtnr— t  wbieb  re*»rtct  tbe  quantl- 
tkM  of  like  domestic  producU  permitted  to 
be  marketed  of  produced.     Paragraph  2  to 
also  permiu  Impo;  t  quotas  which  are  ueces- 
•ary    to   the    enforcement   of    governmental 
m— siir-1  for  tbe  removal  at  temporary  sur- 
piUBM  ol  Uke  domestic  prodxicu  by  making 
tba  sivplUM*  available  to  certain  groups  of 
domfHtlc  onnsuaiwrs  free  of  charge  or  at  prices 
below  the  current  market  level.    Quotas  im- 
poe*d   to   enforce  crop-restriction   programs 
referred  to  sbove  must  not  reduce  the  total 
d  ImnorU  relative  to  the  total  of  dumeetlc 
producUon  as  cosftpared  with  the  proportion 
wlilch  might  reaaonably  be  expected  to  rule 
in  the  ahaence  of  reaUicUons.  and  In  deter - 
nUn'"g  this  proportion  due  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  proportion  prevailing  during  a 
prcTlova   representatlva   p«lod  and   to   any 
special  factor   which  may  have   affected  or 
may  be  affecting  the  trade  in  the  product 
Qiy»»««  Imposed  tn  coruaectlon  with  surplus- 
removal  programs  may  be  as  restrictive  of 
imports  s*  U  necessary  to  tbe  enforcement 
of  such  procrama.  but  It  should  be  borne  to 
mind  that  such  quotas  are  appllc-^ble  only 
with  reapect   to  tbe  removal   of  temporary 
surptusea. 

There  are  cndoaed  a  cop7  each  of  Evecu- 
tlve  Order  10082.  the  Tariff  Commission"* 
Rule*  of  Practice  and  Procedure,  and  Pro- 
cedure and  Criteria  W.th  Resp-ct  to  tt.t  Ad- 
mlnLtrmtlcn  of  tbe  '•cape  CUuse "  tn  Trade 
Agreements  Paragraph  13  of  tbe  Executive 
order  and  part  307  of  the  Conunlssion's  rules 
(beginning  on  p.  18  thereof)  relate  to  in- 
viisf|[atVT"i  under  tbe  escape  clause  There 
is  alao  endoaed  a  copy  of  section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  amended  by 
the  AcrlcuJtural  Act  of  1948  This  section 
sutbortBM  the  President  to  control  imports 
tn  conjunction  with  domestic  sgrlculttirai 
program*. 

If  we  can  snppTy  further  information,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Bincerelj  yo«rs. 

Oscaa  B   RvBca. 

Chairman. 


PcTelapiaent  of  Recreational  Facilities  hj 
the  Catpt  ti  Eafinccn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  PICKEH 

or  rxjus 
Dt  TRB  HOUBB  OP  BXPWUm  1  Anv» 
t.  October  IB.  1949 


Mr  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1944 
Congress  authorised  and  directed  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  public  rec- 
naUonal  faculties  at  Federal  reservoirs 
•OBsinicted  and  operated  by  the  corps 
for  tbe  purpoacB  of  flood  control  and 
navigation.  Too  little  is  known  about 
the  program  by  the  public  gen- 
erally There  appeared  In  the  August 
tosue  of  the  magazine  Hunting  and  Pish- 
Inc  a  letter  written  by  Lt.  Col.  H.  C  Gee. 
of  the  C^orpa  of  Engineers,  which  is  a 


rtetime  of  the  derelopments  and  acUvl- 
ties  to  date  under  the  authorized  pro- 
gram. According  to  my  Information.  It 
Is  the  only  ofOclal  statement  for  general 
publlcaUon  that  has  been  Issued  by  any 
representaUve  of  the  ccrps  on  this  sub- 
ject The  program  has  produced  more 
results  m  terms  of  land  and  water  areas 
made  available  to  the  public  than  any 
other  similar  program  sponsored  by  the 
Pederr.l  Oovemmcnt.  This  is  only  the 
beginning.  I  confidently  expect  that 
some  day  the  pubUc  will  realize  the  ruU 
importance  of  the  recreaUonaJ  aspects 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors  flood-conurol 
proKramK. 

I  believe  the  inforroation  contained  m 
Co!onel  Gee's  letter  will  prove  to  be  of 
considerable  Interest  to  a  large  number 
of  the  Congressmen. 
The  letter  follows: 

A  recent  amendment  to  tbe  ie«lalatlon 
which  created  tbe  War  Assets  Adn.ln»ftra- 
tioo  has  the  effect  of  autiioriaiug  the  Secre- 
tary Ql  Interior  to  transfer  surplus  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  States  for  use  as  game 
gi ***!»>■  and  public  hunting  areas  provided 
tti«as  facilttie*  are  operated  (or  the  benefit 
og  tba  gsaeral  public.  There  have  been  ez- 
pmsloiM  ot  dtoappolntroent  in  most  ot  the 
sportsmen's  magaitnes  because  of  the  long 
delav  In  the  transfer  of  sarplus  Federal  lands 
under  the  aijove- mentioned  iegjalatlon. 
Some  edlt<^rs  point  out  tbat  an  aroused  pub- 
he  opinion  bas  finally  produced  the  first 
indieaUao  of  actloB  under  this  new  law  I 
feel  obliged  to  call  tlie  attention  of  all  fair- 
minded  sportsmsa  to  a  peofram  which  has 
been  making  Federal  Und  available  to  the 
public  for  hunting  and  fishing  since  1944. 

In  1944  Congress  authortaed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  recreational  facilities 
for  the  use  of  the  Kcoeral  public  at  Federal 
reservoirs  operated  by  the  corps  In  the  Inter- 
esu  of  flood  couUui  and  navigation.  In  the 
44  years  since  tlie  passage  of  tbat  act.  wi^lch 
has  «one  practically  unnoticed  by  many 
conservationists,  significant  progress  has 
been  m!»de  At  preaent  there  are  91  Federal 
reservations  laaiauading  reaarvoirs  con- 
structed for  fiood  control  or  navigation  in 
21  States  where  banter*  and  fishermen  haTe 
aooes*  to  over  l,aOO.(»0  acres  of  land  and 
water. 

Tbaaa  areas  are  carefully  managed  Federal 
reaervaUons  where  the  besl  techniques  of 
flaa  *"««  gaoM  management  are  producing 
encotiraging  reaults.  The  management  Is 
not  exclusively  a  Inderal  task,  but  lias  been 
organised  to  utUise  fully  the  facilities  of 
State  and  local  conservation  organ iaations. 
Where  State  conservation  agencies  have  dem- 
onstrated tiwlr  abUlty  and  willlngneas  to  as- 
naa*  tbe  major  part  of  the  management  Job 
Ihsf  bavs  bsea  given  greater  raspnnslhility 
In  tbe  program.  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Public  use  of  reservoir  areas  maintained 
and  operated  by  tlie  Corps  of  Bngineers  has 
Increased  rapidly  since  the  war.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approabaatsly  6.000.000  persons 
visit  these  area*  annually  for  recreation.  A 
large  part  of  tbess  visitors  are  attracted  to 
the  areas  for  ^^►''"g  and  hunting.  At  a  sln- 
^e  reservoir  over  IJSM.OOO  poxxnds  of  flab 
were  caught  last  year.  New  feeding  and  nest- 
ing areas  for  migratory  waterfowl  have  k)een 
provided  and  are  actually  l>eing  used  by 
lllgbts  of  duck*  and  geese.  Tbs  program  Is 
only  well  started.  Wttb  tbe  full  cooperation 
of  sportsmen  tbivagbosit  the  country  it  iiotds 
great  promise  for  significant  Improvement  of 
our  flab  and  wildlife  resources. 

This  program  has  grown  quietly  and  ac- 
cording to  well -laid  plans.  It  has  advanced 
mpld!y  in  some  areas  and  more  slowty  in 
others.     Sven  while  this  program  ham  been 
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In  the  making,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  subjected  to  much  destructive  criticism 
by  individuals  and  organizations  Interested 
in  conservation.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
results  of  our  effort-  are  rapidly  changing 
our  former  critics  into  willing  supporters 
and  coworkers  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  its  civil- 
works  program,  to  improve  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  this  country  wherever  and 
whenever  jKwslble. 

Lt.  Col.  H.  C.  Gee. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Atom  Bomb:  1945  Model 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  herewith  an  article  by  Chalmers 
M.  Roberts  entitled  "A  Look  at  the 
Record  of  First  Atom  Bombing,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  Sun- 
day, October  16,  which  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit should  be  considered  must  reading 
for  our  high-ranking  military  leaders.  I 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  this  article 
deals  with  the  1945  model. 
A  Look  at  thk  Record  or  Prasr  Atom  Bombing 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
"Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  effect 
of  the  atom  bomb,  while  completely  devas- 
tating In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Its  burst, 
is  rather  limited  In  Its  area  of  destruction. 
"You  could  stand  in  the  open  at  one  end 
of  the  north-south  runway  at  the  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  with  no  more  protec- 
tion than  the  clothes  you  now  have  on.  and 
have  an  atom  bomb  explode  at  the  other 
end  of  the  runway  without  serious  Injury  to 
you."— Navy  Commander  Eugene  Tatom  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Is  the  t>omb  Just  another  kind  of  high 
explosive  and  not  the  terrifying  weapon  of 
mass  devastation  the  American  public  has 
come  to  think  It  is? 

There  is  a  record  that  can  be  examined, 
the  record  of  what  happened  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  when  the  only  bombs  yet 
used  la  war  were  exploded. 

To  those  Americans.  Including  this  re- 
porter, who  have  wandered  through  the 
shattered  streets  of  the  two  Japanese  cities, 
the  Navy  officer's  statement  seems  an  in- 
credible minimization  of  the  bomb's  effect. 
Forgetting  the  fact  that  tKjmbs  may  be 
set  off  under  water  with  a  resultant  deadly 
cloud  of  radio-active  mist:  forgetting  that 
the  newest  bombs  are  reputedly  far  more 
powerful  than  those  used  on  Japan;  for- 
getting the  argument  over  the  moral  Tight- 
ness of  using  a  bomb  on  civilians,  let's  look 
at  the  record: 

Said  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing 
Su!vey  report  on  the  Hiroshima  bomb: 

"The  impact  of  the  atomic  bomb  shat- 
tered the  normal  fabric  of  community  life 
and  disrupted  the  organizations  for  han- 
dling the  disaster. 

"In  the  SO  percent  of  the  population 
killed  and  the  additional  30  percent  se- 
riously Injured  were  included  corresponding 
proportions  of  the  civic  authorities  and  res- 
cue group*     •     •     •■ 

"The  bulk  of  the  dehoused  population 
found  refuge  in  the  surrounding  country- 
side; within  the  city  the  food  supply  was 
short  and  shelter  virtually  nonexistent." 


rsw  HXALxas  ruivivKO 
Just  what  did  the  bomb  do  to  Hiroshima's 
key  facilities?    Listen  to  the  record: 

Doctors:  Of  some  200  doctors,  more  than 
90  percent  were  casualties.  A  month  after 
the  bomb,  only  30  physicians  were  able  to 
perform  their  normal  duties. 

Nurses:  Out  of  1.780  nurses  In  the  city, 
l,e54  were  killed  or  injured. 

Hospitals:  Only  3  out  of  45  civilian  hos- 
pitals could  be  used  and  two  large  army 
hospitals  were  made  unusable.  Those  with- 
in 3,000  feet  of  the  point  over  which  the 
bomb  exploded  were  totally  destroyed,  with 
a  mortality  rate  among  occupants  of  "prac- 
tically" 100  percent.  Two  large  hospitals 
4,900  feet  away  (the  Washington  airport  run- 
way U  6.840  feet)  from  the  blast  remained 
Intact,  "but  there  was  such  severe  interior 
damage  that  neither  was  able  to  resume  op- 
eration as  a  hospltail  for  some  time  and  the 
casualty  rate  was  approximately  9C  percent, 
due  primarily  to  falling  plaster,  flylug  glass, 
and  fire.  Hospitals  and  clinics  beyond  7,000 
feet,  though  often  remaining  standing,  were 
badly  damaged  and  contained  many  casual- 
ties from  flying  glass  or  other  missiles." 

Fire  department:  Most  of  the  fire-fighting 
equipment  never  got  out  of  the  fire  houses. 
Only  16  pieces  were  available  for  use,  3 
of  them  borrowed. 

Water:  The  main  reservoir  nearly  2  miles 
from  the  blast  center  was  undamaged.  Blast 
effects  and  fire,  however,  caused  70.000  breaks 
of  pipe  connections  in  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings. No  suljsurface  pipes  were  broken  but 
pressure  fell  to  zero  in  the  city  center  be- 
cause of  the  connecting  breaks  and  damage 
to  mains  where  they  crossed  bridges. 

Transportation:  Streetcars,  trucks,  and 
railroad  rolling  stock  suffered  "extensive" 
damage.  Streets  were  so  filled  with  rubble 
that  trolleys  could  not  operate,  and  overhead 
wiring  was  down. 

Electric  power:  The  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution system  was  "wrecked."  Only  power 
equipment  of  rugged  construction,  such  as 
transformers,  resisted  the  blast  and  heat. 
Instruments,  switches,  cables,  and  other 
equipment  was  made  "unusable." 

Telephones :  The  system  was  approximately 
80  percent  damaged  and  no  service  was  re- 
stored for  about  10  days. 

Industry:  Industry  in  the  center  of  the 
city  was  "effectively  wiped  out,"  but  the 
larger  plants,  located  on  the  outskirts,  suf- 
fered, with  one  exception,  only  superficial 
damage.  "Since  electric  power  was  avail- 
able and  materials  and  working  force  were 
not  destroyed,  plants  ordinarily  responsible 
for  nearly  three-fourttis  of  Hiroshima's  in- 
dustrial production  could  have  resumed  nor- 
mal operation  within  30  days  of  the  attack 
had  the  war  continued." 

HILLS    SAVED     SOME 

At  Nagasaki  the  bomb  was  more  powerful 
but  the  terrain  offered  more  protection. 
Those  lucky  enough  to  be  liehlnd  the  many 
hills  were  safe.    But : 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  city's  hospital 
beds  and  the  medical  college  were  within 
3.000  feet  of  the  center  of  the  explosion  and 
were  completely  destroyed.  Of  850  medical 
students.  600  were  killed  and  most  of  the 
others  injured. 

Both  city  gas  plants  were  destroyed:  there 
were  thousands  of  small  water-line  breaks; 
electric  power  was  effectively  destroyed  In 
the  areas  of  heaviest  destruction  but  power 
could  he  supplied  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
city  almost  immediately. 

Railroad  rails  buckled  at  distances  ol  5.CKX) 
to  7.500  feet  from  the  blast  at  points  where 
burning  debris  set  fire  to  wooden  cross  ties. 
The  electric-signal  system  was  severely 
damaged. 

Only  3  of  115  streetcar  repairmen  lived. 

The  wounded  had  to  be  moved  by  hand 
stretchers,  so  great  was  the  debris  in  the 
Streets. 


At  Nagasaki,  the  blast  effect  of  the  bomb 
was  striking:  "Concrete  buildings  had  their 
sides  facing  the  blast  stove  In  like  boxes. 
Long  lines  of  steel-framed  factory  sheds,  over 
a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  blast  leaned 
their  skeletons  away  from  the  explosion. 
Blast  resistant  objects  such  as  telephone 
poles  leaned  away  from  the  center  of  the 
explosion;  on  the  surrounding  hills  trees 
were  blown  down  within  considerable  areas. 
Although  there  was  no  general  fire,  as  at 
Hiroshima,  fires  contributed  to  the  total 
damage  in  nearly  all  concrete  structures." 

rax  AT  10,000  rrxT 

Another  report  on  the  bomb  and  Japan, 
made  by  the  Army's  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis- 
trict, which  developed  the  weapon,  reports 
on  the  effect  at  various  distances  from  the 
FHjint  (called  X)  over  which  the  bombs  ex- 
ploded in  the  air: 

In  both  cities,  mass  distortion  of  large  steel 
buildings  occurred  out  to  4.500  feet  from  X. 

In  Hiroshima,  multistoried  brick  buildings 
suffered  structural  damage  up  to  6,600  feet 
and  in  Nagasaki  up  to  6.500  feet  (that  Wash- 
ington Airport  runway  is  6.840  feet ) . 

Flash  ignition  of  dry.  combustible  mate- 
rial was  observed  as  far  as  6.400  feet  from  X 
in  Hiroshima  and  in  Nagasaki  as  far  as  10.000 
feet.  Nagasaki  hillsides  were  scorched  by  the 
bombs  flash  heat  as  far  as  8,000  feet  from  X. 

In  Nagasaki,  very  heavy  plaster  damage  oc- 
curred in  buildings  up  to  9.000  feet,  moderate 
damage  as  far  as  12,000  feet,  and  light  dam- 
age up  to  15,000  feet.  Very  heavy  damage  to 
window  frames  and  doors  occurred  up  to  8,000 
feet  with  light  damage  up  to  12.000  feet. 

Although  the  sources  of  many  fires  were 
difficult  to  trace  accurately.  It  is  believed  that 
fires  were  started  by  primary  heat  radiation 
as  far  as  15.000  feet  from  X. 

The  actual  collapse  of  buildings  was  ob- 
served at  the  extreme  range  of  23,000  feet 
from  X  in  Nagasaki. 

Complete  window  damage  occurred  only 
up  to  12,000  feet  but  some  window  damage 
occurred  up  to  40.000  feet  and  actual  break- 
age of  glass  occurred  up  to  60,000  feet — 
more  than  10  miles  from  the  point  ot 
explosion. 

American  cities  are,  of  course,  more  sub- 
stantially built  than  Japanese.  Russian 
cities  certainly  are  closer  to  the  Japanese 
style,  with  large  nunfibers  of  wooden  build- 
ings. All  cities  generally  have  fairly  well 
concentrated  medical,  utility,  and  other  pub- 
lic services  necessary  to  cope  with  bomb 
damage. 


Americans  for  Denocratic  Action  Sup- 
ports Move  for  EffectiTe  World  Organ- 
ization   . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINCTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  IS.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Honorable  Charles  M. 
LaFoUette.  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  now  director  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Damocratic  Action,  which  he 
made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  support  of  H.  R.  64: 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  sup- 
port H.  R.  64  as  the  necessary  eventual 
development  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
s-pport  H.  R.  64  because  it  realisticaUy  takes 
account  of  the  neceasity  for  moving  with 
caution   to   avoid   disrupting   the    UN    ana 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAYENNER 

or  CAuroimA 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  «1PRBUCNTATI\13 

Tt9tat.  October  It.  194$ 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
beca  a^ed  by  the  majority  leader  of  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mauachu- 
fctta  (Mr  McCoRMTKi.  to  present  for 
lartoilon  In  the  Concusstohai.  Rcooso 
sone  very  bcauUful  verses  written  by 
Mr.  Honice  C.  Carttsle.  of  Whlppany, 
N.  J  .  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
our  lat«  eollaagtte.  Hon.  Richard  J. 
Wateh.  of  California: 

an  the  patlM  ot  the  Lord  are  merry  and 
truth  unto  aoeh  aa  ke^  bU  eorcnant  and  hla 
I.— Paalma  25:  10. 


Tb  raap  hla 


rlchty  daaefvad  reward. 


Into  the  fair  land  ot  perpetual  dawn. 
Wbera  all  thine*  tosethtr  work  in  sweet 
accord. 
The  life  that  he  llwd  upon  earth  fitted  him 

Tat  dtlacaahlp  with  the  ancela  above, 
WlMra  lova  nsvar  ulea  and  vbere  Ughu  nerer 
dim. 
In  heaven's  aweet  city  of  brotherly  love. 
The  Honorable  Rxchjob  J.  WnxH  had  no 
foes. 
Bnt   erery   acquaintance  of   hla   waa   hla 
friend. 
And  all  those  who  knew  him,  down  to  his 
dfa^  doac. 
Loved  btm.  for  on  him  they  eoold  always 
depend, 
wnh  all  hla  great  heart,  to  hto  church  and  hla 
Mate. 
And  hla  frivnds  and  neighbors,  he  ever 
prored  true — 
He  lived  by  the  Golden  Rule — this  made  blm 
great— 
"Tb  others  do  as  ye'd  hare  them  do  to 
you." 
The  Honorable  Richaso  J  Wilch  loved  to  live 
In  theae  days  at  struggle,  of  strain,  and  of 
strife— 
The  bast  that  be  had  he  waa  happy  to  give 
That  othara  might  reach  their  objectives  in 
life. 
He  ■  gone  from  the  earth,  but  he  will  ever  be 
Revered   by   hU  friend*  till  they're  gone. 


He's  laid  by  hto  taaka  and  hto  Ubora.  that  be 
May  be  recompenaad  for  the  good  he  has 
done. 

— Horace  C.  CTlUle. 


TWFanaBdl 


EXTRNSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   IMOIAJVA 

m  THB  ■OOB  OP  REPREBENTATTVE8 
Tuesoay.  October  11,  1949 

Mr  WILSON  cf  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobj).  I  Include  the  following  tele- 
grams: 

I— uwavotjs.  Ikv.,  October  17.  tS49. 
■oto.  Wam.  WiLaow, 

»o«ae  Ogie*  BitUdtn^: 
Urge  support  of  Anderson  Mil  arlth  amend- 
ment providing  carrying  over  allowance  of 
IS  psroBBt  in  deCamUnlnc;  normal  and  pro- 
TKtag  qaoSaa  ba  aot  invoked  until  supply 
reaches  120  percent  normal. 

WAaasM  OUaxa, 
Director,  Department  o/  Education, 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Inc. 

IKDL  j>  kKn.s.  Imo.,  October  17.  1949. 
KaaL  Wiuow, 

Member  of  Camgreu, 

Uou»e  O/tc*   Building. 

Wa*titngton.  D.  C: 
Urge  support  Andarsqn  farm  bUl  amend  to 
provide  carry-over  allowance  of  10  paroent  in 
datirialBit  aufisl  and  ttoat  quotas  ba  not 
Invoked  uaUl  supply  rsaehss  lao  pwcsnt  U 
normal. 

HAaSH.  B.  SciunrBcx, 
FretUUnt.  ladteaa  Fmrm,  Bureau,  Inc. 

iMBCAWaroLM,  IMO.,  October  17,  1949. 
Boo.  KAwa.  WtLMom. 

Ho^ue  Ofiee  BuOding. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  stipport  of  Anderson  bill  amended  to 
read   10  percent  above  estlmatad  domestic 
iptlon  and  exporu  to  determine  nor- 


xomX.     Marketing  quotas  not  to  be  Invoked 
until  130  percent  of  normal  supply  U  reached. 
OroacK  H.  UAavsT, 
Director  of  Reaemrch.  Indian*  Farm 
Bufcoa.  Inc. 

iMaiaMaraua.  lira..  October  18,  1949. 
Eabl  Wilsom. 
"    tfoaM  of  Mepresentativea : 
Indiana  farmevs  expect  economically  sound, 
flexible,  permanent,  long-ranga  farm  prlca- 
supporl  program  from  thla  seaalon.     Pleaae 
push  Anderson  bill  now  In  conference  com- 
mittee amended  to  denne  "nonnal  supply" 
as  sum  of  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  export*  pltis  10  percent  carry-over,  and 
that  marketing  quotas  not  be  Invoked  until 
120  percent  of  normal  supply  is  reached. 
Olehn  W.  SAirVLE, 
Editor,  the  Hoosier  Farmer  Magazine. 

iNOiAifAPOUs,  INB..  October  18,  1949. 
Hon.  Eakl  Wn,aoN. 

House  Ogiee  Building: 
Urge  paaaage  of  Anderson  bill  with  amend- 
ment to  read  10  percent  above  consumption 
and  export*  In  determining  normal  and  that 
quota*  not  be  Invokad  until  120  percent  of 
normal  supply  1*  reached. 

Mrs.  RTTSsnx  CrsHiSAW, 
State  Chairman,  S.  and  E.  Depart- 
it.  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  Inc. 


IMDIAMAVOLIS.    IWD.,    OctOlXT    17,    1949. 

Hon.  Kasi.  WiLaoM. 

HoMJe  OiJlce  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  your  support  Anderson  bill  when 
amended  to  read  10  percent  above  con-sump- 
tlon  and  esporta  to  determine  normal  mar- 
keting quotas  to  be  Invoked  only  after  120 
percent  at  nortnal  to  reached. 

Mrs.  PAtn.  Puwif. 
Director,    Farm    and    Home    Safety, 
Indiana   Farm    Bureau.   Inc. 

Bismc  Stm.  Iwb  ,  October  18,  1949. 
Congressman  Ea*l  Wilson, 

House  of  Repretentatives: 
Support  Anderson  bill  as  amended  normal 
supply  meaning  domestic  consumption  plus 
exports  plus  10  percent  carry-mer  marketing 
quota*  beginning  at  120  percent. 

CKoacE  W.  Eixion. 

iNDiAKAPOUs.  iNO.,  OctobeT  17.  1949. 
Hon.  F.Aat.  Wn.soM, 

House  OlJlce  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  support   Anderaon  bill   amended   to 
permit  carry-over  allowance   10  percent   to 
determine  normal.     Quotas  not   be  evoked 
until  supply  U  130  percent  of  normal. 

C.   K.    WHtSTLn. 

Director.  Livestock  Marketing  De- 
partment, and  a  Farmer.  Indiar.a 
Farm  Bureau,  Inc. 


iNDiAMAfOLis.  IMD.,  Octobcr  17,  1949. 
Hon.  KaaL  WnaoM. 

House  Ofica  Building, 

W€Uhington.  D.  C: 
Urge  support  of  Anderson  farm  bill 
amended  to  provide  carry-over  allowance  of 
10  percent  In  determining  normal  and  that 
quota*  be  not  Involved  until  supply  reaches 
120  percent  of  normal. 

Ajusom  S.  Thomas, 
Director.    Tax    and    Legisiatii>e    De- 
partment,  Indtmna  Farm   Bureau. 
Inc.:  also  an  Active  Farmer. 

IiRifAKAKM.is,  iNO.,  October  17.  1949. 
Hon.  Kail  WiLaoN. 

House  Office  ButUHnf, 

Washington.  D.  C.: 
Urge  passage  of  Anderson  bill  with  amentf> 
m«nt  to  read  10  peroant  above  consumption 
and  ezporu  In  determining  normal  and  that 
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quotas  not  be  invoked  until  120  percent  of 
normal  supply  to  reached. 

Pattl  Noaais. 
Assistant  Organization  Director.  In- 
diana Farm  Bureau.  Inc. 

iNDiANAPOLia,  Iifo.,  October  17.  1949. 
Ea*l  Wilson, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building: 
Respectfully  request  your  support  Ander- 
son farm  bill  with  amendments  to  provide: 
First,  set  carry-over  allowances  at  10  percent 
In  determining  normal  requirements;  second, 
no  quotas  Invoked  until  supply  reaches  120 
percent  of  normal. 

Larbt  Brandon, 
Secretary,  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  Inc. 


Federal  Taxation  and  the  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  H.  LICHTENWALTER 

or  ptnnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  LICHTENWALTER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  regarding 
economy  in  Government.  I  think  It  is 
time  that  more  than  lip-service  be  given 
this  idea  by  providing  a  program  of  ac- 
tion to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
heavy  burden  now  being  borne  by  the 
American  people.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  submit  the  attached  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  October  12  issue  of 
the  Allentown  (Pu.)  Chronicle  and  News 
on  this  subject: 

IN  THX  WAKE  0»  THE  NTWS NO  CaiATER  PKRIl. 

We  have  Jtist  read  a  revealing  analysis  of 
Federal  Internal-revenue  collections  showing 
that  the  Government's  "take"  from  the 
pocket  books  of  the  American  people  last  year 
averaged  $1,078  per  family.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  Including  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  $1,555.  highest  In  the  Nation. 

The  significance  of  the  figures  concerns 
every  citizen  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

They  appear  In  The  New  England  Letter, 
published  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, and  reminds  us  that  the  Government 
haa  no  magic  source  of  Income,  but  must 
depend  upon  tax  revenue  coUccted  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Total  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  all  the 
SUtes  and  Territories  equal  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Income  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury  except  In  case  of  deficit  periods. 

So  staggering  Is  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  few  persons 
can  have  any  conception  of  Its  magnitude. 

The  figures  carry  more  meaning  when  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  for  the  year  1948  Federal 
Internal-revenue  collections,  which  totaled 
$42,302,864,000,  vrere  equal  to  all  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  the  15.000,003  workers  em- 
ployed In  all  the  factories  and  mines  of  the 
country. 

State  and  local  receipts  for  1948  exceeded 
$17,000,000,000.  This  Is  nearly  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  wages  and  salaries  of  6,000.000 
more  workers. 

It  would  take  the  wages  and  salaries  of  40 
percent  of  all  persons  engaged  In  gainful  non- 
Government  pursuits  to  pay  all  the  bUls  of 
Government. 

Yet,  as  the  letter  says,  the  Illusion  still  pre- 
vails that  the  Government  has  some  myste- 
rious mean  of  providing  an  unlimited  source 
of  funds. 


Our  margin  of  safety  Is  critically  narrow. 
Taxes  have  been  taking  one-fourth  of  the 
national  Income  In  the  boom  period.  The 
proportion  would  rise  sharply  If  the  annual 
Income  should  undergo  even  a  moderate 
decline. 

Our  Federal  debt  of  $250,000,000,000.  or 
$6,297  per  family,  to  a  mortgage  on  future 
Income.  Notwithstanding  thto  slttiatlon, 
additional  commitments  are  being  recom- 
mended under  the  administrations  program. 

The  American  people  In  every  section  of 
the  country  "as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
Interest"  should,  as  the  letter  urges,  Join  In 
the  crucial  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
solvency  of  this  Nation,  for  upon  this  de- 
pends not  only  the  survival  of  free  enterprise 
and  the  democratic  form  of  government,  but 
also  the  hope  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

Their  welfare  has  never  been  threatened  by 
a  greater  nor  more  sinister  peril. 


United  SUtes  and  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  a  recent  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  purports  to  set 
forth  the  attitude  of  our  Government  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  partition  of 
Ireland.  The  State  Department  letter, 
dated  August  26.  1949.  was  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Miss  Delia  M.  Siegfried,  the 
treasurer  of  the  American  Friends  of  Ire- 
land. Seattle,  Wash, 

The  text  of  the  State  Department  let- 
ter is  as  follows : 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  August   26.   1949. 

MT  Dear  Miss  Siegfried  :  By  reference  from 
the  White  House,  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  July  14,  1949,  addressed  to  the  President 
concerning  the  partition  In  Ireland. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
State  that  thte  Is  a  matter  that  can  be  dto- 
cussed  authoritatively  only  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments concerned.  Ireland  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  been  and  remains  the  con- 
sidered view  of  thto  Government  that  the 
constitutional  relationship  between  Ireland 
and  Northern  Ireland,  a  part  cf  the  United 
Kingdom.  Is  a  matter  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  these  two  governments  and  Is  not 
a  problem  with  which  the  United  States 
might  properly  concern  Itself. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Ireland 
Act  of  1949  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
merely  recognized  that  Ireland,  having  passed 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  Act  In  their  Dail. 
had  severed  her  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  It  Is  felt  that  neither  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  Act  nor  the  subsequent  Ireland 
Act  of  1949  affected  the  status  of  Northern 
Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  dates  from  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land Act  of  1920  and  h"*?  been  legally  re- 
asserted by  both  parties  through  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Treaty  of  December  6.  1921,  and  the 
Anglo-Irish  financial  settlement  of  1925. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  existing  frontier  between 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  nor  with  their 
constitutional    relationships.     It   Is,    there- 


fore, felt  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  would  not 
prevent  a  legal  solution  of  these  Issues. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Leonard  R.  Cowles,  Chief. 
Public  Views  and  Inquiries  Section, 
Division  of  Public  Liaison 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  above  let- 
ter sets  forth  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  regarding  this  matter.  It 
says  that  this  is  a  matter  that  can  be 
discussed  authoritatively  only  by  the  two 
Governments  concerned.  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
problem  with  which  the  United  States 
might  properly  concern  itself. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  position  of  our  State 
Department,  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  announced  aim 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Repeatedly  we 
have  been  told  that  we  would  endeavcr 
In  our  foreign  policy  to  give  substance 
and  reality  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  Long  before 
this.  President  Wilson  established  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  small  nations  to 
self-determination  of  their  forms  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  basic  item  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  keeping  with  the  stand  of  President 
Wilson,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
states: 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 
*  •  *.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
the  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples. 

If  this  is  a  fundamenUl  principle  of 
our  foreign  pohcy,  of  what  value  can  it 
be,  if  we  are  to  ignore  a  situation  which 
directly  violates  these  repeated  state- 
ments by  asserting  that  such  a  situation 
is  not  a  problem  with  which  the  United 
States  might  properly  concern  itself? 

Two  items  are  most  important  in  con- 
sidering the  Irish  question.  At  the  out- 
set it  is  most  evident  that  the  partition 
of  Ireland  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  peo- 
ple through  deceit  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  up  to  the  shotgun  treaty  of 
December  6.  1921.  Everyone  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  forced  to 
accept  that  treaty  or  else  find  themselves 
at  war  with  Great  Britain  within  3  days. 
That  was  the  ultimatum  made  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Irish  people,  for  whom 
the  choice  of  war  would  have  been  ab- 
solute folly  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  was  but  the  culmination  of  the 
chicanery,  falsehood,  and  deceit  on  the 
part  of  the  British  throughout  their  dis- 
cussions concerning  partition. 

The  second  item  to  be  considered  is  the 
fact  that  two  elections  had  been  held 
throughout  Ireland,  in  both  of  which  the 
candidates  for  Parhament  clearly  set 
forth  their  position  regarding  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Ireland  or  its  con- 
tinuance as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  results  of  these  elections  definitely 
showed  that  80  percent  of  all  the  voters 
throughout  the  32  counties  of  all  Ireland 
desired  the  complete  independence  of 
their  country. 

In  view  of  these  two  facts,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  treaty  was  forced 
on  Ireland  and  the  twice-expressed  will 
of  the  Irish  people  to  have  complete  in- 
dependence, how  can  oiu*  Government 
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to  pntttMa  that  a  part  of  oar 
foreicn  policy  to  to  five  mdlty  to  the 
prlndplet  of  the  United  Natioru  Charter 
and  to  preaerre  the  rlf  ht  of  small  nations 
to  self-determination  of  their  own  forms 
of  Kovaminc&t?  How  can  we  make  these 
claims  when  we  abrocate  them  com- 
pieiely  In  the  CM»e  of  Ireland'  Of  what 
▼ahM  la  our  mouthing  of  principles  If  we 
are  to  And  that  the  violation  of  those 
lif'laUpIg''*  "is  not  a  problem  with  which 
tiM  TTnlted  States  mlfht  properly  con- 
cern ttKlf."  as  sUted  tn  the  letter 
quoted  above? 

R«f«rrlBC  to  the  third  paraf raph  of 
Um  State  Department  Icttar.  I  UMiM 
tllat  tiM  Ireland  Act  of  IMP.  pawed  by 
the  British  Parliament,  does  fWr  more 
than  merely  recocnlte  that  Ireland  had 
•ovared  her  alleclance  to  the  British 
CtroVB.  The  London  Parliament  in  tht 
IrHand  Act  eJaarfy  sUCos  that  It  "de- 
and  aflms  the  eensiltutlonal  po- 
and  terrttorla]  lnte«r1ty  of  North - 
era  Ireland"  and  aNo  that  Ifeitbara 
Ireland  remains  part  of  Bf  Mnjatty't 
Dominions  and  of  the  United  Klnffdom." 
It  even  went  further  in  declaring  that 
the  future  of  the  she  counties  should  be 
determined,  not  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, not  even  the  people  of  the  six 
counties,  but  !«olety  by  the  detormiaatloa 
made  by  the   members  of  the   Belfast 


Article  rv  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  provides 
that  the  parties  will  consult  together 
whenever,  m  the  opinion  of  any  signatory 
government,  the  territorial  integrity,  po- 
Utleai  iiiiptniiiici].  «r  flaeoitty  of  any  of 
tbt  pvtiw.  is  ttirealaaad.  Steea  tho 
Britiah  Parliament  has  declared  the  ter- 
morial  integrity  of  Northern  Irelaad 
and  ftUted  that  it  remains  a  part  of  tho 
Utalted  Klngdei.  certainly  any  effort  to 
unite  all  Irehtnd  must  tn  the  eyes  of 
Gnal  Britain  be  a  matter  of  coooern  in 
tho  light  of  article  IV  of  the  Atlantic 
Paei.  If  Britain  were  to  take  further 
steps  to  thfwart  the  will  of  the  Irteh  peo- 
pli  and  prevent  in  other  ways  the  unlfl- 
catioo  of  Ireland,  would  our  State  De- 
partment stUl  feel  that  In  spite  of  our 
foveifB  poikir  and  in  spite  of  article  IV. 
tfeM  IMi  VOOM  yet  remain  a  problem 
with  which  the  United  Statas  mlfht  not 
properly  concern  itaelf? 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  above  let- 
ter sUteo  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  Is  not 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  exist- 
ing frooUer  between  Ireland  and  north- 
em  Ireland.  It  appears  to  me  that  any 
attempt  to  alter  that  boundary  or  to 
change  the  existing  status  would  be 
clearly  sabkfect  to  tiie  provisions  of  arti- 
cle IV.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  provisions  of 
this  article  which  have  forced  Ireland  to 

aloof  from  signing  the  Atlantic 
eeause  to  do  so  would  in  effect 
recognise  the   sovereignty  of  northern 

•UktJcct  to  the  British  Crown. 
to  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Atlantic  Pact 
i?  a  definite  threat  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Irtsh  border  and  does  affect  vitally 
the  effort  to  unite  Ireland  Of  major 
importance  to  the  United  States  is  the 
fact  that  Ireland  cannot  join  the  pact 
because  of  article  TV.  and  thereby  we 
are  left  with  an  important  segment  In 
the  Bojupeaii  defenses  forced  to  remain 
cut  off  and  our  own  military  planning 
•ronly  weakened  due  to  the  absence  of 


Ireland  ao  the  northern  anchor  on  the 
Cham  of  bases  protecting  all  of  Europe 
in  the  wert. 

I  slneertly  hope  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment win  reconsider  their  stated  poal- 
tlOD  regarding  the  partition  of  Ireland 
and  very  properly  concern  themselves 
with  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Our 
help  In  this  matter  could  prove  of  toes- 
timable  value  in  restoring  fully  the 
f  rienship  between  Ireland  and  Britain  as 
well  as  materially  add  to  our  own  pro- 
gram of  mutual  defense  tn  Europe.  We 
should  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

fteaUr.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  found  it  proper 
for  our  Oovemment  to  coocem  itself 
with  the  problems  of  Indonesia  and  Pal- 
ealkne.  Recently  Senator  NffmiaAr,  of 
Montana,  asserted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 


W«  eoncern«d  ourselves — and  properly 
-In  th*  affairs  ol  Otmc*  and  oUasr  coun- 
trlM  wb«r«tn  demeerscy  was  impsrMsd:  and 
«•  ar«  now,  tt  the  soggsaCion  at  the  PtmI- 
d«nt  or  tbs  UoHed  Malsa  aad  Prtaas  lilnu- 
t«r  AttlM.  of  Orsat  Britain.  aMlilng  a  paacs- 
ful  aolutiOB  of  tlM  problem  o(  Kaahmir  on 
behalf  or  India  and  Pakistan. 

Hence.  I  a^sk.  why  cannot  we  be  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  partition  in 
Ireland? 


Secretary  Loais  Joiintoa  It  a  Gey  Witli 
a  Greea  Tkaaib,  Altkoofh  Few  Except 
His  Mast  laiimates  Kaow  It 


EXTZNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

tS  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBBfTATTW 
Tue.tdajf.  October  It.  1949 

Mr.  BOTKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa:,  to- 
day in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  our  great 
and  our  good  friend.  C.  C.  "Colonel"  Han- 
son, executive  secretary.  Association,  the 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  man  in  Washington  who 
has  worked  harder  for  the  last  30  years 
In  behalf  of  the  cotton,  the  peanut,  and 
the  tobacco  planters  of  our  great  coun- 
try than  has  Col  C.  C.  Hanson.  Colonel 
Hanson  has  written  me  a  letter,  and 
without  further  remarks  I  submit  the 
same  for  inclusion  in  the  Rxcoto. 

AasociA-noM.  na  SooTBsaM 
CfiMM— liiwwi  or  AoaiciiUTTBa. 
Memphia.  Ttin.,  October  i4, 1949. 
Hon.  Fbamk  W.  Botk». 
Member  of  Comgrtaa, 

House  Oftce  Building. 

W^MkiMffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Okas  Cnanesasmw  BoTam:  For  the 
Ctingr—  DOW  sbout  to  adjourn  sine  dls.  I 
WMU  to  takt  tb*  opportunity  of  thankinK 
you  in  batiaif  of  AMOcUUon.  the  Southern 
Cnmaitsstansi  i  of  Agriculture  for  evsry  bsip 
and  ronstrtaratton  that  you  have  afforded 
this  writer  in  socompllahlng  and  doing  all 
things  poaslble  for  tha  pcopl*  of  our  great 
South.  I  want  you  to  know  that  our  cotton, 
our  paanuU.  and  our  tobacco  fannen.  our 
dairy  UMluatrles.  thoaa  who  browae  their 
cattle  in  our  woodland  pastum  and  our 
forcaU.  together  with  all  whose  Interests  are 
reprsarnted  here  in  Washington  by  the 
Aaaoclation.  the  Southern  OommUelonert  of 
Agrlcuitur*  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
yoxu  help  to  the  aaaociation  through  me. 


Thia  has  bean  a  trouMsaoeas.  worrlaoma 
legislative  aeaalon.  and  aapacially  ao  with  r«> 
■pect  to  fam  leglaiatlon.  and  all  thlnga  per- 
taimng  to  tha  markaUng  and  prooaaalng  of 
our  crops.  I  am  happy  tiiat  kfembars  of  the 
Cungraas  will  have  a  aiiort  respite  from  the 
arduous  coagfasaloaal  labora  to  anjoy  la  rest 
and  recreation. 

Congreaaman  ra*MK.  my  secretary  has 
juat  dlrectad  my  attantJon  to  an  article  by 
Trls  CoAa.  eattisd  on  Um  adltortal  page  of 
toiUy  •  WMhiagtoa  Tlaass-Bsrald.  It  Is  a 
beautUul  story,  written  about  the  hnmanl* 
tlsa  of  your  great  and  long-Ums,  good  frlssd, 
ths  Hanorabla  LouU  Juhnsoo.  Secretary  of 
Defense 

Like  yourssif.  Louis  Johnaon  U  a  man  wlu> 
bellevsi  that  agrtaultvrs  la  U»s  basic  Uuiut- 
try  of  our  American  life. 

Uks  yourasU.  Sasrstary  JahMOn  betlevee 
that  ss  long  as  our  American  agriculture  is 
prospssOMS.  Amsrtra  wUI  be  proaparous.         , 

Ltks  yowealf.  he  believes  tfiat  the  AoMrt" 
can  (armar  la  sntltlsd  to  an  American  parity 
prlos  for  Um  predMrts  of  bis  eoU  and  hu 
toll— and  moraover.  that  he  U  entitled  to  the 
American  markeu  hara  In  theee  United 
BUtsa. 

It  la  no  happanstanM  that  thla  great 
American  leader,  today  "The  Watchdog  of  the 
Treasury" — "The  ICan  With  the  Oreen 
Thumb"  was  bom  and  reared  on  tha  Mason 
and  DUon'a  hoe.  and  koowa  the  problems 
of  cur  cotton,  peanut,  and  tobacco,  and  truck 
crop  farmera  aquaily  as  w«U  aa  he  does  Um 
aiirlcuiturai  problems  which  confront  the 
UisalMlppl  VaUey  Corn  Belt,  as  weU  as  those 
who  culUvate  the  soil  and  feed  their  cattle 
on  ths  plains  of  *'■**—■  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotaa.  Indeed,  ha  Is  aaaoag  the  few  men 
In  Amsrtea  who  understand  the  problems  oT 
the  Amarlean  farmer. 

BallsTs  me.  Coograeanan  Botkin,  ware  It 
not  for  o»en  like  LouU  Johnaon  and  your 
good  laif,  who  have  wrested  the  overbiirden 
from  my  atiouiders.  m?  task  here  In  Washing- 
ton would  have  sometimes  eeemed  Insvir- 
■aountable. 

MS  at  the  beautiful  thonghu  es- 
by  the  nationally  known  columnist 
about  your  friend — by  Trls  Coffin — I  am  at- 
taching hereto  his  article  from  the  Oayt>ook 
aa  pubUabad  In  the  TImaa- Herald. 

With  STsry  best  thought  to  you.  believe  me. 
I  am 

Sincerely, 

C.  C.  Hawsom. 
gxecitttre  Secretary. 

mm  DATBOoa 
(By  Trla  Cuflln) 

In  the  quiet  we«k  enda.  a  tall,  erect  man 
with  keen  eyes  and  a  dateraUned  chin  stepa 
gratefully  from  a  limousine.  Hla  eyee  soften 
&»  he  looka  at  the  familiar  setting— the  kieau- 
tiful  old  traaa  wboaa  bright,  autumn  leaves 
scatter  on  the  lawn  and  the  rows  of  flowers. 

Without  stopping  to  go  into  the  house. 
he  arUl  wander  through  the  garden  for  an 
hour  or  two  lust  in  ttM  world  of  soil  and  saad. 

This  Is  tha  tough  man  of  the  admlnlstra> 
tton.  Secretary  of  Defense  Lioula  Johnaon. 
He's  tiie  fellow  whone  unyielding  drive  forced 
tha  three  balky  muiaa  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
PUrca — Into  a  team.  He's  a  aaan  of  stael  who 
msata  kmg  boura  and  grinding  pressures  with 
s  grin.  Tha  saatM  Job  drove  Jamaa  Porrcstal 
Into  a  despairing  loneliness  and  suicide. 

Loula  Johnson's  secret  Is  bis  hobby,  garden- 
li;g.  He  la  a  guy  wltii  a  green  thumb,  ai- 
though  few  except  his  intimates  know  it. 
To  a  vrrlter  for  the  magazine  Plower  Qrower. 
Saoratary  Johnson  said  almost  shyly  In  his 
qulat  voice.  "The  first  money  I  ever  made 
was  from  sailing  string  beans  I'd  grown.  I've 
been  a  gardener  since  I  was  a  kid." 

Ths  garden  Is  300  miles  from  the  Capital 
In  Clarksburg.  W.  Vs..  the  Secretary's  hotbc. 
He  has  not  moved  his  family  to  Washington 
but  returns  almost  every  week  end  to  the 
tranquillity  of  home  and  garden. 

He  plunges  Into  his  gardening  actlvltlea 
with  the  same  vigor  and  eye  for  detail  that 
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characterize  his  official  life.  Throughout  the 
week  end  he  noakes  careful  notes  about  bis 
gardens.  On  Monday  mornings,  he  dictates 
meticulous  orders  and  memos  about  the 
garden. 

The  casual  visitor  to  Secretary  Johnson's 
pleasant,  old-fashioned  home  in  Clarksburg 
la  loaded  down  with  flowers  or  "starts."  He 
has  a  magnificent  array  of  trees,  bushes, 
flowers,  ferns,  and  badges — all  part  of  bis 
landscaping  plan. 

The  Blopaa  are  bright  with  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  around  a  giant  beech.  Native 
hemlocks  follow  the  driveway.  Thirty  dog- 
woods are  rcattered  over  the  Iswns.  Wild 
flowers  of  every  kind  nstlve  to  this  ares  ars 
almost  a  carpet.  Hs  bss  bis  own  herb  garden 
and  Illy  pond, 

In  a  Kraenhottss,  he  grows  everything  from 
grspas  to  orchids.  Another  side  of  the  hobby 
Is  ths  s:4ult.-c'.s  frisking  in  the  trees.  Th?re 
sre  ths  usual  tarown  and  grey  onM,  ths  rare 
white  squirrels,  and  some  Jet  black  brothers 
given  him  by  ths  Oovemor  of  MlsslMlppl. 


Leffitlation  aod  Plant  Relating  to  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
ExecutiTC  Branch  of  the  Government 
Approved  by  the  Eif  hty-first  Congress, 
First  Session,  1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAUVoaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
often  referred  to  as  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
In  1947.  It  was  a  bipartisan  mixed 
commission  composed  of  12  members 
appointed,  four  each,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  Commission 
worked  about  18  months  and  spent  ap- 
proximately $2,CO0,0OO.  To  carry  on  its 
work,  it  enlisted  the  aid  of  outstanding 
citizens  and  consultants  in  many  fields. 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  organiz- 
ing 23  task  forces.  The  research  was 
carried  on  in  some  cases  by  a  specially 
recruited  staff;  tn  others  by  organiza- 
tions specializing  in  particular  fields  who 
worked  under  contract.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  18  subject-matter  reports  and 
a  concluding  or  summary  report.  Includ- 
ing, in  all.  more  than  300  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

The  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  has  made  an  excellent  begin- 
ning In  enacting  these  recommendations 
Into  law.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
20  and  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  recommendations  have  been  approved 
by  legislation,  by  executive  action,  or  by 
reorganization  plan.  Some  of  them, 
like  the  Holifield  Act.  which  created  the 
new  General  S?r\ices  Administration, 
and  the  Tydings  Act,  which  provided  for 
the  unification  of  the  armed  services, 
should  make  possible  financial  savings  in 
very  substantial  amounts  over  the  years. 

As  already  Indicated,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  may  be  made 
eflecilve    In    any    one    of    three    ways. 


Some  of  them  relate  to  matters  that  can 
be  handled  by  executive  action  without 
legislation.  Others  can  be  handled  only 
by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Still 
others  may  be  made  effective  by  reorgan- 
ization plans.  The  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  like  similar  pieces  of  legislation 
In  the  past,  authorized  the  President  to 
submit  reorganization  plans  which  be- 
come effective  In  60  days  unless  disap- 
proved by  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. All  three  of  these  methods  have 
been  used  during  the  current  year. 

The  measures  adopted  during  the  first 
session  Include  eight  major  pitoei  of  teg- 
islatlon  and  six  reorganization  planf,  u 
Indicated  in  the  accompanying  table,  the 
headings  of  which  will  be  tuied  in  the 
discussion  which  follows.  Together, 
these  actions  affect  nine  different  prin- 
cipal functions  or  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  There  are.  of  course, 
numerous  bills  still  pending.  Two  reor- 
ganization plans  did  not  become  eftec- 
tlve.  Plan  No.  1,  which  would  have 
transformed  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
into  a  Etepartment  ol  Welfare,  with  Cabi- 
net status,  was  disapproved  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Plan  No.  8  was  submitted  while  the 
armed  services  unification  bill  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress ;  since  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  and  of  the  bill  as 
passed  were  substantially  similar,  there 
was  no  need  for  the  plan  once  the  bill 
became  law. 

COMMEBCS 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, thereby  carr37ing  out  a  specific 
recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. There  were  three  major  reasons 
advanced  in  support  of  this  change:  The 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  charged  by  its  organic  law  with  the  re- 
responsibility  for  promoting  tran.sporta- 
tion;  the  fact  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  wotild  have  been  handi- 
capped in  the  ."^rvicing  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  by  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  performance  of  an  Irrele- 
vant function;  and  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  which  had 
previously  had  supervision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration,  nor  its  suc- 
cessor, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, were  major  Federal  agencies  for 
construction  activities  or  for  the  admin- 
istration of  grant-in-aid  programs  af- 
fecting State  and  local  governments. 

FOKEICN    AFFAIRS 

Public  Law  No.  73,  enacted  May  26, 
1949,  strengthens  the  staff  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  prepares  the  way  for 
integration  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
other  personnel  in  the  State  Department. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

GEKintAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  109,  enacted  June  20,  1949. 
directs  the  President  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  reorganization 
plans  by  which  agencies  may  be  re- 
grouped coordinated,  consolidated,  or 
otherwise  altered — with  certain  limita- 
tions— to  promote  economical  and  ef- 
ficient operation.    This  basic  enabling 


legislation  permits  the  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential initiative  in  reorganization  activ- 
ities; under  it,  plans  may  be  submitted 
by  the  President  at  any  time  when  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  up  to  April  1,  1953, 
and  each  such  plan  will  have  the  effect 
of  law  after  60  days  unless  a  constitu- 
tional majority  In  either  House  of  the 
Congress  disapproves. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  was  de- 
signed to  improve  the  staff  assistance  to 
the  President  by  transferring  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  The  first  of 
these  agencies  asMtMa  and  appraises  the 
objectives,  commitments,  and  risks  of 
the  United  States  from  a  national  secu- 
rity point  of  view,  and  considers  poilelee 
on  matters  of  common  Interest  to  t^ 
departments  and  s^encles  concerned 
with  national  security,  while  the  latter 
was  established  to  advise  the  President 
concerning  the  coordination  of  military. 
Industrial,  and  civilian  mobilization.  As 
President  Truman  stated  when  he  sub- 
mitted this  plan  to  the  Congress,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  these  agencies 
created  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and 
assisting  the  President  in  his  work  should 
be  located  in  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
President — as  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommended. 

CENEBAI.  SEBVICZS 

The  Holifield  Act,  PubUc  Law  152. 
enacted  June  30,  1949,  establishes  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
agency  called  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration— again  in  accordance  with 
a  specific  recommendation  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  This  law,  known  as  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  deals  with  the 
housekeeping  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Including  the  purchase, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  property,  the 
keeping  of  oflBclal  records,  the  manage- 
ment of  buildings,  and  performing  of 
other  internal  services,  all  of  which  are 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  together 
imder  one  central  management.  The 
nev:  agency  absorbed  a  number  of  pre- 
viously existing  organizations — the  War 
Assets  Administration,  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply,  the  Office  of  Contract  Settle- 
ment, and  the  National  Archives.  These 
agencies  had  been  widely  scattered,  some 
previously  enjosnng  an  Independent 
status,  others  attached  to  one  or  an- 
other of  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies. 

LABOK 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  was  intended 
to  strengthen  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  transferring  to  It  two,  if  not  three, 
major  labor  programs — the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  employment  offices,  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  system, 
and  of  the  veterans'  placement  program. 
The  Bureau  of  EmpIojTnent  Security  is 
responsible  for  the  first  of  these  func- 
tions, while  the  second  was  already  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  transfer  of 
this  Bureau,  long  located  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  brings  together  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  two  closely  related 
functions,  neither  of  which — by  common 
agreement — can  be  fully  and  effectively 
administered  except  in  cooperation  with 
the  other. 


AMM 
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were  enscted  re- 
rftbc  Depftaeot  of  WttHaal  Be- 
Tlw  Ini  o(  tboft.  PobHc  Lav  Na 
h«  €inc^  of  Under  See- 
as  a  lint  sUp  taxMrd  a 
of  tbe  amed  forces. 
Is  IB  Hat  vMh  tb*  general  Hoover 
CimTnisslon  recommerdatioo  that  there 
be  an  under  secretary  In  all  departments, 
to  f  unctloo  tn  the  plaoe  of  the  bead  of 
ttedapMUHBt  vtMB  the  latter  i*  absent, 
aid  tamaut  mm  wlnn  he  li  present  In 
Utc  hanrtltng  of  tte  rast  quantity  of  ad- 
mlnlstraUTe  detail  which  always  enters 
In  the  office  of  the  bead  of  a  defiartment 
or  acency. 

Another    act.    PubUc    Law    No.    216. 
dMBited  the  dcsicnation  of  the  National 

mcBt  of  Defense,  and  toward  the  end 
that  umfkaUon  of  the  aervkes  ndcht  In 
fact  haeome  a  reality.  t« 
strcogthen  the  responsifefllty  mod  i 
tty  of  the  Secretary  of  Defence.  Rlytng 
hia  fun  eontrol  over  the  orcanlsatloD 
and  adBtetstration  of  the  Department 
and  autliorMnc  him  to  deicsate  author- 
ity to  mbordlnates.  Inchided  tn  this  leg- 
were  uaportant  pwwiialoas  de- 
ta  taprove  the  budcetary  and  fis- 
cal praetiwa  of  the  armed  servicea. 
ratsonHTL  MAMAcricorT 

Three  iirportant  actions  were  taken 
relating  to  personnel  aanacement  The 
first  of  these  was  the  enactment,  very 
early  in  the  session,  of  teKislation  de- 
signed to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  top 
executive  officials:  thi£  was  followed  late 
In  the  session  by  a  complete  revisioo  of 
the  Clasaifleation  Act  of  1923.  providing 
tn  salaries  for  most  Federal 
Stiil  other  pay  legislation 
was  adopted  during  the  session,  one 
measure  applyini?  to  the  armed  serrices. 
I  T****^  to  postal  employees. 
J  Reorganlaatioa  Plan  No.  5  made  eflec- 
I  thre  another  important  Hoover  Commls- 
slon  recommendation — namely,  that  tn 
Federal  administrative  boards  and  oom- 
nlmlons.  the  chairman  should  be  vested 
with  executive  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility. This  step  should  result  in 
a  slcntAcant  improvement  in  adminis- 
tration without  Interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  bipartisan  character  of  these 
t>Qardi  Wbtn  dealing  with  regulatory 
proMaraa  of  a  ludldal  or  quasi  Judicial 
nature.  Thi5  partloilar  plan  provides 
that  the  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate  one  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  as  presiding  head  of  the 
Commission  with  the  title  of  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall,  in  turn,  appoint  an 
executive  director  under  the  classified 
civil  service.  The  old  titles  of  President 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mls.slon.  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
and  Executive  Director,  and  Chief  Exam- 
iner were  abolished. 

FOKT 


I  : 


IB  addition  to  itoe  postal-salary  bill, 
the  Concrma  cnaded  Public  Law  No.  »l. 

for  a  research  and  dcvelop- 

it  program  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
This.   too.   is  in   Une   With   the 

Uioas. 


alad  vitl)  a  dttkH.  Tbts  Ifgtilgflrw  wlU 
make  possible  the  drveioptneDt  of  new 
t  and  procedures  which  should,  in 
ttiy  improve  the  cAclency  of 
the  service  and  enable  it  to  operate  on  a 
Nmd  financial  basis. 
Reorganisation  Plan  No.  3  represents 

more  step  in  the  dinettan  of  oenUr- 

ing  of  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
head  of  a  department  or  agency.  This 
plan  transferred  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral the  functions  of  all  suboroinste  o£D- 
cers  and  agODdes  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  authorized  talm  to  dele- 
gate appropriate  functions  to  subordi- 
nate officers  within  his  org  an  tm  I  ion. 

SaCCIjlTQBT  COin(iaBK>«B 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6.  ba.'ed  upon 
the  same  principle  of  centralizing  au- 
thority and  rfspon.sibility.  applied  the 
Hoover  CommL^sion  recommendation  to 
still  another  agency — the  United  Slates 
Maiitime  Commission  The  plan  makes 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  the  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  <^cer  of  the 
Commission  and  vests  in  him  responsi- 
bility for  the  appointment  of  its  person- 
nel, as  well  as  for  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  activities  of  such  per- 
.^onnel.  This  plan  had  also  the  effect  of 
restoring  an  arrangement  that  had  ex- 
isted from  1942  to  the  end  of  the  war 
when,  under  the  First  War  Powers  Act. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commis.sion  had 
been  vested  with  this  authority. 

CONCXCSIONS 

Many  other  bills  relating  to  Hoover 
Commission  recoamHBdations  have  been 
introduced  m  thlB  semfon.  Some  are 
well  along  on  the  way  to  enactment  and 
wUJ  doubtless  be  approved  durine  the 
second  sesf^ion  of  this  Congress.  Other 
important  qtwstions  are  now  being 
studied,  with  a  view  to  the  drafting  of 
new  legislation.  At  the  AThite  House 
studies  are  under  way  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  result  in  the  submission  of  a 
number  of  reorganization  plans  during 
the  second  sesalaa.  Thtis  one  may  safely 
predict  that  the  process  of  executive  re- 
organisation, well  begun  during  the  first 


of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  will 
be  carried  much  further  during  the  sec- 
ond session. 

In  any  consideration  of  reorganization, 
however  brief,  it  seems  to  me  important 
to  bear  in  nviod  some  of  the  ba.<:ic  con- 
cepts. In  a  go>'crnment  as  large  as  ours, 
reorganization  Is  a  huge  undertaking.  It 
was  not  finished  in  this  session,  nor  will 
It  be  In  the  next,  for  it  is  necessarily  a 
continuous  and  never-ending  ta.sk.  The 
pr  liary  goal  is  efficient  organixation 
aiid  administration  of  the  public  service. 
Reorganisation  will  produce  economy  in 
Qovemment — which  a-e  all  desire — but 
more  important  still,  it  will  provide  more 
rffldent  service  to  the  public.  It  is  my 
lirm  conviction  that  the  public  Is  willing 
to  pay  for  the  public  ser\*ices  which  it 
desires.  If  it  believes  that  they  will  be 
competently  and  efficiently  administered. 

As  we  continue  v,ith  the  effort  to 
achieve  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  Federal  service  through  reorgani- 
zation, all  of  the  Important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  will,  in 
time,  be  examined  and  analyzed.  Since 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  to  regard  each  Hoover  Com- 
mis.sion  recommendation  as  a  mandate 
which  must  be  carried  out  exactly  as  pre- 
sented. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  I  do  not  so  Interpret  these 
recommendations.  I  respect  the  Com- 
mi-ssion  and  the  individual  Commission 
members,  but  I  recall  that  there  were 
numerous  and  serious  differences  of 
opinion  among  them  on  many  Unporiant 
questions,  and  that  these  questions  are 
them.selves  of  .such  a  nature  as  to  be  con- 
stantly changing.  I  therefore  regard 
these  reronmiendatlons  as  suggestions 
for  study  and  analysis,  as  aids  in  our 
efforts  to  accomplish  reorganization,  not 
as  mandates  to  be  accepted  literally  on 
faith  and  without  question.  We  will 
strive  in  the  future,  as  we  have  In  the 
past,  to  adopt  those  measures  best  suited 
to  the  conditions  and  circum.stances  con- 
fronting the  Nation,  and  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  their  day-to-day  operations. 


LeguUtion  and  plant  relating  to  the  Comrm.'^sion   on   Organization   of   the   Executiva 
Branch  of  the  Government  approved  by  the  tlst  Cong.,  1st  sesa.,  1945 
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**\  Am  Glad  That  Cleveland  Choie  the 
Commuaity  Fand  Way  To  Fifht  the 
Battle  for  Happier,  Healthier  Livinf 
for  Everybody — I  Am  Glad  It  Is  Not 
Just  a  Few  Who  Provide  the  Services — 
I  Am  Glad  That  Last  Year  589,633 
Gave  What  They  Could  afid  That  This 
Year  More  Will  Give— That  Is  the  Real 
American  Way** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASsACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUea  OF  RitPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  somewhere,  sometime,  someone 
once  said.  "To  be  kind  is  to  anticipate 
the  WKUis  and  the  needs  of  our  fellow 
men,  and  in  knowing  these  needs  to 
provide  them." 

For  10  years  I  have  sat  in  thLs  House 
with  the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Representative  to  the  Congress  from  the 
Twenty-second  District  of  Ohio,  brush- 
ing eloows  with  her  daily  in  the  cloak 
rooms,  or  seated  beside  her  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

We  who  know  Congresswoman  Bolton 
know  her  for  the  long,  arduous  hours 
which  she  spends,  not  alone  on  the  im- 
portant work  which  engrosses  her  on  the 
Comniittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  but  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  long  hearings  before 
other  major  as  well  as  minor  commit- 
tees, coupled  with  her  daily  attention  to 
all  bills  reported  to  us  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  father  once  told  me 
that  if  I  wanted  to  get  a  Job  done  quickly, 
I  should  always  go  to  a  busy  man, 
and  I  presume  that  it  Is  because  she  is 
always  helpful  and  busy  that  last  week 
I  came  upon  Mrs.  Bolton  in  the  radio 
broadcasting  room  of  the  House  making 
an  electrical  transcription  by  which  she 
would  launch  the  Nation-wide  Red 
Feather  Community  Fund  campaign  for 
the  school  children  of  greater  Cleveland. 

It  had  been  a  particularly  hard  day 
In  the  House,  M.^s.  Bolton  had  within 
the  loour  completed  the  presentation  of  a 
long,  comprehensive  report  of  the  recent 
trip  she  had  made  to  the  British  Isles  and 
to  western  Etirope,  and  a  more  splendid 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  never  brought 
before  us  by  any  .•single  Member  in  the 
more  than  20  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  here. 

Darkne.'^s  had  already  fallen  before  the 
House  had  adjourned,  but  in  the  length- 
emng  shadows  of  the  broadcasting  studio 
stood  Mrs.  Bolton  before  the  micro- 
phone, patiently  explaining  in  simple, 
easily  understandable  language  to  these 
little  children  the  beatitudes  of  the 
great  Master  who  taught  that  not  alone 
should  we  love  one  another,  but  that  we 
should  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  minister  to  the  sick. 

That  injunction  being  cut  into  a  waxen 
record  within  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of 
the  Nation's  Capitol  by  the  gentle  voice 
of  this  great  American  woman  stirred 
me.  to  the  end  that  I  asked  Francis 
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Bolton  If  she  would  let  me  reduce  her 
words  to  ink  on  paper  in  order  that  I 
might  Insert  them  Into  the  Record  of  otir 
dally  proceedings,  and  therein  let  them 
constitute  a  part  of  the  day's  work  done 
by  a  di.stin?uished  member  of  our  l)ody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  agreeable  to  that 
thought  that  I  am  now  asking  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  colleagues  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  and  insert  into  the  rec- 
ord of  our  proceedings  the  text  of  a  short 
radio  talk  which  the  Hon.  Francis  P. 
Bolton  will  shortly  deliver  to  the  school 
children  of  the  Cleveland  district  in 
opening  the  annual  Red  Feather  Com- 
munity Fund  campaign  of  that  great  city. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  statement  is  as  follows: 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Schlnnerer.  I  am  proud. 
Indeed,  of  this  opportunity  erf  opening — by 
way  of  he  radio  and  over  WBOE — the  1949 
community  fund  campaign  in  tlie  schools  of 
Greater  Cleveland. 

As  you  know,  I  represent  the  great  Twen- 
ty-second District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  My  wcrk  on  the  aU- 
important  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
taken  me  overseas  a  number  of  times,  both 
during  World  War  n  and  since. 

On  these  trips  I  have  talked  with  a  great 
many  people  way  off  there  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  deep  gratitude  for  the  help 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  given 
Uiem. 

They  al&o.  however,  have  often  confessed 
that  our  generosity  puzzles  them.  Iliey 
Just  cannot  vmderstand  why  we  here  In 
America  are  always  trying  to  help  people 
whom  we  have  never  even  seen — people  who 
live  in  lands  we  have  never  visited.  Wliat 
is  it  that  makes  Americans  so  compassionate 
toward  the  needs  of  others  they  often  ask? 

What  answer  would  you  have  given  to 
these  questions? 

Why  did  your  school  send  money  for  food. 
clothing,  and  books  to  schoolboys  and  girls 
abroad?  Why  did  you  and  your  family  send 
packages  and  money  to  Europe — adding  your 
own  help  to  that  given  by  your  Qovemment? 

Some  of  you  will  answer:  "It  was  for  otn* 
relatives  in  the  old  country.  It  was  for 
someone  my  father  axid  mother  knew — some- 
one who  is  now  alive  because  of  the  help 
that  has  been  sent."  WhUe  that  is  the  beat 
of  reasons,  it  doesn't  explain  why  the  boy  or 
girl  sitting  near  you,  and  who  has  no  rela- 
tives or  friends  in  Europe,  gave  money  to 
help  people  over  there. 

"Oh.  that's  easy."  you  say.  "He  was  sorry 
for  them.  They  needed  help  and  he  wanted 
to  do  what  be  could." 

I  t^hlnk  you're  right.  That  U  why  your 
classmate  helped. 

Your  friend  felt  better  becavise  he  had 
helped — and  perhaps  he  had  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  a  schoolboy  wlu)  lived  in  a  for- 
eign land. 

Yes.  those  are  good  reasons,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  you  and  I  will  continue  to  send 
help  and  to  write  letters  overseas  and  get 
anfwers.  too.     They  are  fun. 

But  this  Is  old  home  week,  the  wonderfully 
exciting  community-fund  week  when  this 
great  city  of  ours  Is  collecting  the  money 
needed  to  help  our  own  people  just  around 
the  corner. 

This  Is  the  week  we  set  aside  to  make  sure 
that  more  and  more  people  who  are  In  trouble 
here  in  Greater  Cleveland  will  be  taken  care 
of.  We  know  we  wont  have  ttiank-you  let- 
ters— we   don't    really   want    them;    do   we? 

Just  feeling  good  liislde  Is  enough;  Isn't  It? 

Now,  when  I  was  young.  Cleveland  and 
there  was  no  community  chest.  The  chari- 
ties were  supported  by  a  very  few  people  and 
there  were  not  too  many  charities.  In  those 
early  days  when  a  hospital  was  needed,  or  a 
home  for  c-phan.*;  or  for  old  people,  or  a 
uelghborhooU    house,    an    individual    or    a 


church  or  a  group  of  public-minded  cJtlsens 
built  ard  supported  It.  But  then  the  city 
began  to  grow  like  a  mushroom.  The  respon- 
slhie  men  and  women  sat  down  together  and 
decided  to  try  a  new  way  to  get  the  money 
needed  for  the  hospitals,  the  health  work,  the 
welfare  and  settlement  work,  etc.,  etc.  All 
the  givers  were  asked  If  they  would  put  their 
gifts  Into  one  big  pot  and  all  the  charities 
aersed  to  put  their  needs  in,  too.  I  was  one 
of  the  askers  and  know  bow  exciting  It  was 
when  they  all  agreed  and  our  Commimity 
Chest  was  bom. 

I  am  glad  Cleveland  chose  the  community- 
fund  way  to  fight  the  battle  for  happier, 
healthier  living  for  everjbody. 

I'm  glad  It  isn't  Just  a  few  people  who  pro- 
vide the  services,  because  that  would  have 
meant  we  had  forgotten  what  nelghborliness 
means.  I'm  glad  that  last  year  688.633  people 
gtive  what  they  could,  much  or  little,  arid  that 
every  year  there  are  more.  That  Is  tbe  real 
American  way. 

But  it  iant  easy — ^nothing  worth  while 
ever  is. 

You  see  the  red-featlier  agencies  do  their 
work  BO  well  that  few  comfortable  people 
see  the  need  and  the  suffering  of  which  that 
careworn  mother  and  her  sick  cbild  on  our 
poster  are  the  symbol,  and  many  people  tbink 
it  really  isn't  true.  But  it  Is  all  there,  alas. 
In  the  shabby  homes,  the  rented  rooms,  Xha 
side  streets  of  this  great  Industrial  city.  T*« 
community  ftind  is  our  way  of  being  good 
citizens  In  a  free  land — a  way  for  each  of  us 
to  do  our  part. 

Let  me  tell  you  Just  one  story — about 
Jimmy  who  needed  so  much  done  for  blm, 
poor  little  lad.     It's  a  real  success  story. 

When  Jimmy  was  10  a  section  at  a  very 
dilapidated  porch  he  was  on  broke,  injuring 
him  rather  terribly.  Off  to  the  hoapitai  went 
jinuny  in  an  ambulance  with  tbe  siren  clear- 
ing the  streets.  Into  a  plaster  cast  from 
his  waist  to  his  toes.  But  in  the  hospital 
ward  tlie  other  children  weren't  very  kind. 
They  made  fun  of  him  because  be  screamed 
at  all  treatments,  frightened  by  everything. 
Something  more  than  broken  bones  was 
wrong  with  Jimmy. 

8o  a  social  worker  was  called  in  and  went 
to  see  Jimmy's  motber  and  stepfather.    8be 
soon  found  that  Jimmy's  screaming  at  the 
doctors  and  nurses  was  because  be  had  never 
learned,    poor    lad,    that    people    could    be 
friendly  and  kind.     She  found  that  way  deep 
inside   bis   little   sotil,   Jimmy   was  terribly 
lonely;   he  felt  deserted,   unwanted.    Medi- 
cine for  tbe  soul  Is  tiard  to  find,  but  thanks 
to  tbe  red-feather  agencies,  Jimmy  had  tbe 
care  of  a  splendid  peychlatrlst  to  help  him 
unsnarl  bis  feelixkgs,  and  of  an  occupational 
therapist  to  teach  bim  to  make  things  with 
his  hands  as  well  as  tbe   hoepltal  doctors 
and    nurses    and    the    understanding    social 
worker.    The  best  part  of  this  story  is  that 
Jimmy  doesn't  need  his  crutches  any  more, 
and  his  father  and  mother  have  learned  to 
understand  him.     He  is  no  longer  afraid  of 
people.    He  is  no  longer  alone  In  a  great  city. 
Doesn't  It  make  you  b*s>py  ^  l^^ve  bad  a 
part  In  Jimmy's  happiness?    Doesn't  It  make 
you  feel  good  when  you  think  of  tbe  Ixiys 
who  spend  wonderful  evenings  In  neighbor- 
hood clulw  and  settlement  houses,  and  the 
girls  who  learn  so  much  at  their  clubs,  all 
of  them  to  become  better  citizens  tiecanse 
yo\ir  community  fund  makes  tliem 
Isn't  it  wonderful  to  know  that  thcv 
families  are  happy  now  because  of  tbe  Job 
you  helped  them  get,  or  the  advice  and  help 
they  had  in  time  of  trouble,  that  thcusands 
of  orphans,  t)oys  and  girls  like  you.  have  a 
chance  to  begin  life  In  hon»ellke  surround- 
ings, azKl  that  oh  so  many  old  people  can 
Uve  their  last  years  In  security  and  comfort 
because  you  gave  what  you  could? 

Doesnt  it  make  you  feel  good  when  yoa 
think  about  the  friendly  spirit  of  this  huge 
city  where  so  many  thousands  of  people  dig 
into  tbelr  pockeU  so  Joyoualy  every  year  so 
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Tuesday .  October  It.  1949 

Mr.  cmPERFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  dangerous,  the  roost  vita]  Issue 
eonfrondnf  the  American  people  today 
is  Um  qyestion  of  whether  or  not  this 
Notion,  with  Its  tradiUon  of  froodooi  and 
private  enterprise,  its  foundation  of  per- 
BQDOi  Uberty  and  Indhrldiial  initiative. 
ifcoiild  adopt  a  prognuB  of  national  com- 
pulaory  beaith  insurance. 

For  some  10  yoors  or  more  the  bu- 
reaucratic p>amifr»  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
omment  have  been  agitating  for  tho 
of  national  compulsory 
iBsurance  legislation.  The  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  this  proposal  will  have 
a  direct,  personal  efTect  on  every  Amer- 
ican— young  or  old.  rich  or  poor,  re- 
gardless of  occupation  or  political  view- 
point. It  is  a  problem  that  concerns 
our  own  health,  our  Nation's  welfare. 
and  the  welfare  of  our  families.  That 
alone  makes  this  Issue  of  pormmount 
Importance  It  Is  a  problem  that  con- 
cerns the  entire  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  one  of  the  last  great 
free  nations  on  earth. 

There  have  tieen  introduced  in  Con- 
gress a  number  of  bills  which  would 
adopt  a  system  of  political  medicine 
which  would  make  the  doctor  a  mere 
cog  In  the  wheel  of  bureaucracy.  In- 
ttood  of  trying  to  preserve  and  expand 
tbo  present  .system  of  medical  care 
which  has  produced  the  healthiest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  constitutes  the  most  dan- 
fsrous  step  toward  ultimate  regimenta- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  creation  of 
a  socialistic  state.  It  means  regulating 
our  citizens  from  birth  to  death — always 
at  the  expeiise  of  our  Individual  liberty 
and  our  freedom  of  action. 

It  is  a  plan  for  Government  controi 
and  direction  of  our  doctors,  hospitals. 
elinlcs.  and  medical  schools.  It  would  set 
up  a  new  national  health  agency  with  an 
advisory  Federal  health  council  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrator. No  person  appointed  to  this 
Federal  health  council  can  t>e  a  doctor. 
The  final  authority  therefore  is  vested 
tn  a  political  appointee  and  council  with- 
out any  specialized  knowledge  in  medi- 
cine. 

It  is  proposed  to  spend  mllUons  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  grants  to  States  if 
they  la  turn  meet  the  regtiJations  and  re- 
qxiiiiMonlB  of  the  bareaucrata.  We  are 
at  the  present  Ume  spending  11.250.- 
for  beaith  activities  and  there  are 


already  44  aceodis  tafafod  In  this  work. 
One  out  of  six  psraoiis  received  medical 
aid  from  the  Oovernment  in  liKS.  How 
much  farther  can  we  alTord  to  go? 

The  plan  also  provides  for  a  completely 
prepaid  health-insurance  plan  to  be 
financed  ultimately  through  a  3-percent 
pay-roll  tax  on  the  first  $4300  of  annual 
Income,  split  t>etween  employer  and  em- 
ployee. The  veteran  is  already  entitled 
to  free  medical  care  If  he  needs  It.  Why 
tax  him?  Millions  of  other  citizens  are 
paying  their  good  money  into  voluntary 
programs  already.  Why  put  this  extra 
tax  burden  on  them? 

But  tile  pay-roll  tax  will  not  be  enough. 
It  is  then  proposed  that  the  Government 
make  up  any  additional  cost  through  an- 
nual Federal  appropriations  which  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates  would  run 
Into  billions  annually. 

The  more  I  study  the  course  of  legis* 
lation  and  of  Federal  operating  pro- 
grams, the  more  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  great  changes  in  our  way  of  life 
are  broofht  about  by  laws  which  begin 
modestly.  They  appear  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  They  do  not  Involve  vast 
sums  or  large  administrative  staffs.  But 
alter  a  few  years  appropriations  and 
Mnft  grow  to  amazing  proportions. 
Budget  requirements  never  decline.  As 
Senator  Borah  put  it.  "They  start  with 
a  bureau  but  t)efore  long  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  demand  a  whole  set 
of  furniture."  Stafis  dig  in  and  seek  to 
perpetuate  themselves.  A  modest,  innoc- 
uous Federal  program,  once  thrown  into 
a  bureaucratic  hopper.  Is  certain  to  ex- 
pand unpredictably  and  perhaps  delete- 
riously.  Therefore,  in  embarking  on  a 
whoJe  new  field  of  Federal  action,  namely, 
the  field  of  personal  health  services  for 
Individuals.  It  would  be  well  to  look  ahead 
a  decade  to  see  how  much  a  program  as 
the  one  proposed  would  t>e  likely  to 
develop. 

This  program  would  not  and  could 
not  provide  us  free  medicine,  which  Is 
the  frequent  Implication  of  Its  propo- 
nents. You  cannot  lift  yourself  by  your 
own  bootstraps.  As  I  have  indicated,  it 
would  be  financed  by  another  pay-roll 
tax  plus  huge  appropriations  taken  from 
other  taxes. 

If  the  billions  of  dollars  extracted  from 
American  taxpayers,  in  addition  to  their 
present  tax.  would  mean  improved  med- 
ical care,  that  would  be  one  thinK.  but  a 
huge  proportion  of  the  cost  would  go  to 
support  a  horde  of  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
and  administrators.  Can  you.  as  a  tax- 
payer, risk  such  additional  assault  gn 
your  already  reduced  piu-chasing  power? 
Can  our  national  financial  structure 
withstand  such  an  additional  tremendous 
strain  without  breaking  our  national 
economy  which  is  already  in  a  precarious 
condition  with  a  national  debt  of  $256.- 
OCO.000.000^ 

The  ultimate  significance  of  a  national 
compulsory  health -insurance  program 
means  inferior  medical  care.  For 
example,  under  the  provisions  of  these 
bills  one  cannot  even  consult  with  a 
specialist  unless  he  ha.s  the  consent  of  a 
Oovernment  doctor.  While  he  has  the 
right  to  appeal,  It  probably  would  be  too 
late. 


The  example  I  have  cited  would  be  the 
result  in  spite  of  the  staggering  costs  and 
taxes.  Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  Gov- 
ernment meddling  in  private  medical  In- 
stitutions, and  the  stifling  of  scientific 
Incentive.  That  has  been  the  result 
wherever  It  has  been  tried. 

But  above  all  when  the  Government 
sees  fit  to  take  Incentive  and  freedom 
from  one  group  of  citizens,  the  time  will 
come  when  these  same  soclallzers  will 
move  against  other  groups.  If  doctors 
and  dentists  lose  their  fundamental 
rights,  who  will  be  next?    Think  it  over. 
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Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  that  this  article  by  Graham 
Patterson  should  be  read  by  every 
thoughtful  American.  Statism  is  not  an 
animal  that  walks  down  the  street  on 
stilts,  but  is  rather  a  creeping,  slimy  doc- 
trine that  so  insinuates  itself  in  the  mass 
mind  that  people  do  not  recognize  it  un- 
til it  becomes  too  late.  This  article  may 
awaken  the  interest  of  those  people  who 
love  liberty  under  law.  and  cause  them 
to  give  their  voice  and  their  vote  to  those 
who  are  against  this  subversive  doctrine. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  Uiserting  this  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Pathfinder  of  October  19, 
1949: 

AM  ONION    BT   4NT   OTHXI   NAMS 

A  roM  by  any  other  name  is  stUi  a  roe*. 
By  tbe  same  token,  an  onion  la  an  onion, 
even  tiiougb  you  douae  It  heavily  with  per- 
fume. And  statlun  U  statism.  whether  it 
t>e  labeled  socialism,  welfare  state,  or  other 
high-sounding  name. 

Many  people  have  heard  the  word  "statism" 
used  and  wondered  Just  what  It  meant. 
Praaldent  Truman  apparently  does  not  lllte 
the  word:  he  told  a  group  of  reporters  that 
he  had  looked  It  up  in  various  dictionaries 
and  could  not  And  a  good  definition  for  It. 
But  the  1940  edition  of  Webster's  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary  defines  statism  as  the 
"concentration  ol  all  economic  controls  and 
economic  planning  In  the  hands  of  a  highly 
centralised  state  government." 

Is  that  what  America  wants?  Is  that  what 
you  want?  Do  you  believe  the  state  should 
regulate  your  life,  tell  you  what  to  do.  where 
to  work,  how  to  think,  as  tn  Miissollnl's  Italy. 
Hitlers  Germany.  Stallns  Rxiasta?  Or  do 
you  maintain  that  you  are  quite  capable  of 
doing  your  own  thinking,  your  own  plan- 
ning? In  short,  do  you  tMlleve  tbe  sUt« 
should  be  all -supreme,  with  the  cltlaens  mere 
pawns,  or  that  the  state  should  be  ruled  by 
lU  cltlsans? 

Many  people  are  unaware  that  their  free- 
dom Is  t>etug  Inexorably  uken  away  from 
them.  A  few  months  ago,  the  eminent 
James  F.  Byrnee,  himself  a  dUtlngulshed 
Democrat  and  former  Secretary  of  State,  said 
in  an  address  at  tbe  bicentennial  celebration 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University:  We  are 
going  down  the  road  to  statism.  Where  w* 
will  wind  up  no  one  can  teU.    But  IX  some  of 
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Um  b«w  programs  ■stteurty  ptopaasd  should 
b«  adopted.  tli«re  is  danger  that  tbe  individ- 
ual, whether  farmer,  worker,  manufacturer. 
lawyer,  or  doctor,  soon  will  be  an  economic 
slavr  pulling  un  oar  In  the  galley  of  the  state." 

Another  distinguished  American,  Senator 
John  Poena  Doioxa.  said  recently.  "»  believe 
that  the  trend  to  statism  needs  to  be  stopped 
now  and  here.  Proposals  which  exalt  the 
stata  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  individual.  I  shall 
be  agaliMt." 

The  trend  towrard  statism  Is  not  always  ap- 
parent to  many,  as  it  is  often  concealed  un- 
der tbe  guise  of  social  progress;  the  citizen 
may  feel  he  is  being  given  something,  but 
what  he  forgets  is  that  he  ?lves  In  return  his 
freedom  of  Independent  action  What  the 
state  does  for  the  citizen,  the  citizen  can  no 
longer  do  for  himself. 

And  what  the  citizen  often  falls  to  realize 
Is  that  he  never  gets  anything  for  nothing. 
He  pays  for  everything  be  gets — in  taxes. 
The  British  people  know  this  only  too  well. 
The  Impractical  planners  of  England's  Social- 
ist Party  promUed  the  voters  protection 
•from  the  cradle  to  the  grave"— but  to  pay 
for  It  a  $40-a-week  worker  In  England  works 
one  full  week  out  of  each  month  to  pay  his 
taxes.  They  call  It  "austerity"— a  better 
word  would  be  disillusionment.  He  has  seen 
prloee  go  up,  the  standard  of  l.vlng  go  down, 
prodtictlon  and  quality  of  goods  lowered. 
And  he  haa  seen  his  leaders  having  to  ask  the 
Dnlted  States  for  additional  funds,  on  top 
Of  the  billions  this  "capitalistic  '  country  haa 
already  given  them — that  they  may  continue 
their  disastrous  efforts  to  prove  the  state  la 
better  able  to  run  the  citizen's  life  than 
the  cltiz«n  himself. 

Yet,  despite  this  evidence,  there  are  poll- 
Uclans  here  who  would  like  to  foist  this  kind 
of  government  upon  our  people.  Every 
thinking  man  snd  woman  will  resist  such 
efforts  toward  statism.  no  matte'^  by  what 
high  sounding  name  It  may  be  called 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATH'ES 
Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, has  a  total  of  30,480  farms,  most  of 
which  are  small.  On  these  farms  there 
Is  a  total  of  1.097.103  acres  of  crop  land. 
Thus,  the  average  farm  in  my  congres- 
sional district  has  approximately  36  acres 
of  cropland. 

Of  the  total  of  30,480  farms,  approxi- 
mately 38  percent  of  them  last  year  par- 
ticipated in  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  administered  by  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  and  car-^ 
lied  out  some  one  or  more  of  such  con- 
servation practices  as  terracing,  the  use 
of  phosphate,  basic  slag,  potash  and  lime, 
the  planting  of  kudzu.  lesp«leza  sericea. 
crotalaria,  v^'inter  legumes,  pastures,  and 
forest  trees,  the  construction  of  drainage 
ditches,  and  so  forth. 

The  38  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
Serenth    Congressional    District    which 


participated  in  the  agricultural  oonser- 
vatlon  program  in  1948.  had  a  total  crop- 
land of  541,131  acres,  of  which  approxi- 
mately one-half  had  beneficial  agricul- 
tural conservation  practices  carried  out 
on  them. 

In  1948  the  farms  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  that  participated  In 


the  africulturaJ  comervation  progrM| 
earned  slightly  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  In  payment*  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
summary  of  the  extent  of  the  program 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama  for  the  year  1948: 


Summary  of  farms  participating  and  payment  earned  under  the  1948  agricultural  conser- 
vation program.  Seventh  Congressional  District .  Alabama 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wnoQMEiir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  tt,  1949 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  world-wide  activities  which  culmi- 
nate this  month,  millions  of  peoples  are 
commemorating  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Frederic 
Chopin,  and  paying  their  tribute  to  this 
man  of  humble  origin  whose  music 
gives  us  the  best  example  of  the  uni- 
versality of  a  great  art.  While  funda- 
mentally rooted  In  and  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  Nation.  Chopin's 
music  transcended  national  boundaries, 
and  became  a  part  of  our  universal  heri- 
tage. To  this  great  genius,  a  commoner 
and  a  creator  in  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  homage. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years 
have  passed  since  Chopin's  birth  in  a 
humble  hamlet  outside  of  Warsaw.  He 
became  a  composer  and  a  child  prodigy 
at  the  age  of  7.  and  a  musical  genius, 
In  the  words  of  Rol)ert  Schumann,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  age  of  25.  Although 
he  left  Poland  on  the  eve  of  the  uprising 
of  1831  to  continue  his  studies  in  Austria 
and  in  Paris,  his  heart  remained  in  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  his  works  are 
an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  his  people. 
He  lifted  Polish  music,  however,  from 
the  purely  national  to  the  universal— a 
feat  In  which  lies  his  musical  greatness. 
He  never  saw  Poland  again,  but  after  his 
death  hia  heart  was  returned  to  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  enshrined  In 
the  pillar  of  the  Church  of  Holy  Cioss  In 
Warsaw,  where  it  remains  today. 

Many  countries  can  boast  of  ccmiposers 
whose  work»«  are  cherished  by  their  coun- 
trymen, and  whose  art  has  become  a 
precious  part  of  thdr  cultural  heritage. 


But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  com- 
poser whose  work,  by  common  consent, 
enjoys  the  same  unique  distinction  as 
Chopin's  does  in  Poland.  For  Poles. 
Chopin's  music  is  truly  unique,  and  he  Is 
one  of  their  most  beloved  Immortals. 

Chopin  has  been  a  great  Insplrer  of 
his  nation.  It  Is  no  accident  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Nazi  Invaders  of 
Poland  was  to  ban  his  music  completely. 
The  Nazis  seemed  to  agree  with  Robert 
Schumann  that  "Chopin's  music  is  like 
cannon  hidden  among  roses."  When 
Chopin's  music  was  forced  underground, 
millions  of  Poles  still  listened  to  it,  un- 
mindful of  danger.  Such  was  the  power 
of  the  emotions  his  music  evoked,  that  he 
insirired  a  whole  people  in  their  struggle 
against  total  extermination,  against  their 
cultural  annihilation. 

Chopin's  relation  to  his  country  and 
his  people  was  aptly  described  by  the  late 
Ignace  Paderewski,  a  world-famous 
pianist,  who  used  these  words  in  an  ad- 
dress given  in  Krakow  on  the  centennial 
of  Chopin's  birth: 

As  great  as  a  man  may  be,  his  greatness 
never  surpasses  that  of  his  nation.  He  is  but 
a  part  of  that  nation,  a  flower,  a  spike  of 
com.  And  the  greater  he  la.  the  stronger  aiul 
more  beautiful,  the  closer  he  is  to  his  coun- 
try's heart  *  *  *.  But  we  know  that  his 
greatness  Is  ours,  that  his  power  and  beauty 
are  those  of  our  nation.  He  belongs  to  us, 
and  we  belong  to  him,  for  In  him  we  And  the 
revelatl<»  of  the  soul  of  all  of  us. 

Although  primarily  a  spokesman  of  the 
Polish  people,  Chopin  became  a  brother 
to  all  mankind  through  the  genius  of  his 
music.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  com- 
poser whose  works  have  been  so  univer- 
sally accepted  and  admired.  There  is 
hardly  one  among  us  who  has  not  heard 
and  been  moved  by  Chopin's  music. 

In  this  day  of  world  confusions,  of  po- 
litical and  economic  strikes,  of  uncer- 
tainties, fears,  suspicions,  and  challenges. 
Chopin's  music  falls  with  special  signifi- 
cance upon  our  ears — it  brings  to  us  tlM 
courage  of  an  unbroken  spirit  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  indestructible  vision  of 
the  truth  toward  which  men  .shall  always 
aspire:  lliat  humanity  is  one. 
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CtM^WilIua    HowaH 
and  the  Hif  k  Lcvtl  LjJm  Typ« 


Taft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vuciNU 
m  THE  HOUSS  or  RKPWWfTATIVi 

Tuesday.  Ovtober  It,  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  two  ex- 
tensions of  my  remarks  in  the  Ricors 
of  October  13,  1949. 1  Included  two  srave- 
ly  important  papers  concerning  the  de- 
dalon  for  buUdlng  the  high  level  lake 
type  canal  at  Panama:  A  letter  of  Chief 
Engineer  John  P  Steveni  of  January  28. 
1906  on  patre  AS600.  and  a  message  to 
Congress  of  President  Theodore  Roosc- 
yelt  of  February  19.  1906  on  page  A6604. 

A  third  paper  of  equal  importance  In 
this  serlw  Is  Secretary  of  War  William 
Howard  TaU's  letter  of  February  19, 
1906  forwarding  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  CoaaaMBf  Bndneers  to  President 
ReoaereJt  and  supporting  the  minority 
report  fairing  fhe  high  level  lake  type. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  extensions 
the  main  points  in  the  1906  arguments 
as  to  the  type  of  canal  with  some  modi- 
fications apply  today  as  well  as  then. 
The  reiterated  opinions  of  leading  atom- 
ic warfare  authorities  that  any  type  of 
canal  would  be  vulnerable  to  the  atomic 
bomb  removes  the  question  of  vulnerabil- 
ity to  atomic  attack  as  a  relevant  factor 
In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  and 
reduces  the  issue  as  to  the  physical  form 
of  the  future  Panama  Canal  to:  The 
Terminal  Lake  Plan  versus  The  Sea  Level 
Lock  Proposal. 

I  urge  the  reading  of  all  three  of  these 
papers.  The  full  text  of  Secretary  of 
War  Taft's  letter  follows: 

Wae  DsrASTirarr. 
WsMnftOK.  rebruary  if,  1906. 
The  Psnnmrr. 

Si>:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Bngl- 
tieen  for  the  Panama  Canal,  convened  by 
your  order  of  June  24.  1906.  with  the  vlewt 
<H  the  Isthmian  Canal  Ccmmiaalon  and  of 
the  chief  engin— f  ox  the  Canal. 

The  report  therm  that  all  plana  heretofore 
ptqpo— d  for  a  canal,  with  elevationa  varying 
Cram  wmro  (aea  level)  up  to  100  feet,  have 
received  careful  conaideratloo.  but  the  Board 
w»  unahU  to  reach  a  unanUnou*  agreement. 
Tb«  BUkJority  of  Ita  members  are  In  favor  of 
•  •o-called  asa-level  canal,  and  the  minority 
recommendj  a  lock  c^nal  with  a  summit  level 
•ft  feet  above  the  sea  A  choice  between  the 
•wo  mxiat  r««t  upon  their  rvlattve  advantages 
and  dtaadTantavM.  Both  the  majority  and 
■ilnority  conteiaplat*  "safe  and  commodious" 
Itarbors  la  Llmon  and  Panama  Bays. 
Though  differing  In  details,  such  worlt  in 
no  way  affects  the  type  of  canal,  and  con- 
idderatton  of  the  terminal  harbors  in  con- 
nectlon  therewith  Is  here  unneceaaary. 

The  aaa-level  canal  propoead  by  the  ma- 
>orUy  conalsts  of  a  contlniiotu.  winding 
waterway  extending  from  Llmoo  Bay  to  a 
properly -ccustructed  dam  near  Panama  Bay. 
provided  with  duplicate  Iccka  naar  Soaa  HUl 
to  oiverooaM  tlM  difference  in  tidal  fluctua- 
Moea  tbat  airtM  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Canal.  The  Canal  prlam  has  a  depth  cf  40 
fret,  a  miolmum  txtttcm  width  of  130  feet 
la  earth  and  300  feet  In  rock,  with  suitable 
aide  slopes  for  the  former  and  praatteaily 
vertical  sMtaa  for  tiM  latter.    The  floods  cf 


the  Chagres  are  oonUoUed  by  a  dam  built 
at  Oamboa  to  a  height  of  180  feet  above  sea 
l«v«l.  provided  with  sluice  gatea  for  regulat- 
ing the  dlacharge.  which  is  made  through 
the  Canal.  Dams  and  levees  exterior  to  the 
Canal  are  provided  for  diverting  5  of  the 
27  streams  that  croaa  the  Canal  line  and  for 
preventing  overflowi  in  the  vicinity  of  Pan- 


The  85- foot  level  Canal  recommended  by 
the  minority  has  a  dam  acroee  the  valley  of 
the  Chagrea  River  r\ear  Oatun.  with  a  crest 
13S  feet  above  sea  level  and  SO  feet  above 
the  normal  water  surface  of  the  reservoir  or 
inland  lake  that  u  formed.  The  dam  is  pro- 
vided with  sluice  gates  for  regulating  the 
height  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  thereby 
controlling  the  floods  of  the  Chagres.  Prom 
Llmon  Bay  to  this  dam  the  channel  Is  500 
feet  wide  and  41  feet  deep  at  mean  tide. 
The  difference  of  level  from  the  channel 
at  the  fc<jt  of  the  dam  to  the  surface  of  the 
lake  (85  feet)  Is  overcome  by  duplicate  flights 
of  three  locks.  The  total  length  of  this 
waterway  Is  30  miles,  extending  from  the 
Gatun  EXam  to  Pedro  Miguel.  At  Pedro 
Ulgiiel  duplicate  locks,  with  one  lift  of  30 
feet  under  ordinary  conditions,  connect  the 
summit  level  with  another  waterway  whOM 
surface  at  normal  stage  Is  55  feet  above  mean 
sea  level.  This  waterway  is  created  by  dams 
placed  across  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  adjacent  depreaalons.  and  extends  nearly 
5  miles  to  Soaa  Hill.  D— cent  to  the  chan- 
nel— 55  feet  at  mean  tide — in  Panama  Bay  Is 
eSecUd  by  duplicate  fbghts  of  two  locks  to 
the  west  of  Soaa  Hill. 

Under  the  act  of  June  28.  1902.  Congress 
requires  that  the  Canal  across  the  Isthmus 
"shall  be  of  suiBclent  capacity  and  depth  as 
shall  afford  convenient  passage  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  tonnage  and  greatMt  draft  now 
In  use,  and  such  as  may  be  reaaonably  antici- 
pated." 

This  law.  In  effect,  fixes  the  minimum  dl- 
SMBSlona  of  the  locks  and  the  width  and 
depth  of  tne  canal  prism.  The  high-level 
canal  employs  locks  with  900  feet  usable 
length.  95  feet  width,  and  40  feet  depth  over 
the  miter  sills,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
tidal  locks  recommended  for  the  sea-level 
type. 

Two  ships  now  building  for  the  Cunard 
Line  will  be,  when  completed,  the  largest 
afloat.  Kach  Is  800  feet  in  length  over  all 
and  88  feet  beam,  with  a  maximum  loaded 
draft  of  38  feet.  As  the  smaller  of  the  pro- 
posed locks  la  capable  of  floating  veasels  of 
25  percent  greater  tonnage  than  the  new  Cun- 
arders.  It  Is  evident  that  the  locks  fully  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  imposed  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  high-level  canal,  a  veaaal  of  the  di- 
mensions noted  would  have,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  4  7  miles  where  the  width  is 
only  aOO  feet,  ample  leeway  for  safe  naviga- 
tion and  good  speed,  without  objectionable 
currents  and  without  dlfllcultlaa  at  the  points 
where  changes  In  course  are  neceeaary  There 
would  also  be  ample  depth  throughout  ex- 
cept at  the  approaches.  It  Is  true  that  the 
depth  In  the  channel  below  the  Gatun  Dam  is 
la  41  feet  at  mean  tide  (tidal  range  2  feet)  and 
In  the  channel,  below  the  Sosa  locks.  Is  45 
feet  at  mean  tide  (tidal  range  20  feet),  but 
additional  depths  In  both  approacbaa.  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  bottom,  can  be 
easily  and  economically  secured  by  dredging, 
when  demanded  by  the  needs  of  commerce. 

With  the  proposed  sea-level  canal  condi- 
tions are  different.  The  depth  is  but  2  feet 
gr«at«r  than  the  draft  of  the  ship,  not  suf- 
flelant  to  permit  her  to  proceed  under  her  own 
steun  except  at  great  risk;  21  miles  of  the 
canal  la  not  stxfllclently  wide  for  two  such 
ships  to  pass:  eurrsnta  caused  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Chagres  and  by  the  flow  of  other 
strsams  into  the  canal,  and  its  many  curves, 
eomblns  to  increase  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gars  of  navigation.  In  short,  the  sea-level 
canal  recommended  is  not    of  sufficient  ca- 


pacity and  depth"  to  "afford  convenient  pass- 
age for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  and 
greatest  depth."  and  can  be  made  so  orUy  by 
materially  Increasing  the  depth  and  width, 
and  at  a  considerable  Increase  of  time  and 
money.  If  the  suggested  width  of  150  to  200 
feet  is  the  greatest  width  econcmlcally  per- 
mlastbie  for  a  ssa-level  canal,  the  cost  of  ths 
enlargement  required  must  be  prohibitive. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  high-level 
canal  more  ftilly  meeU  the  requirements  of 
Congress. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  makes  objsc- 
tlon  that  locks  are  unsafe  for  the  passage 
of  the  great  seagoing  vessels  contemplated 
by  the  act.  due  to  the  dlsa-itrous  conse- 
quences that  might  res^ult  If  the  gates  are 
Injured  by  veassls  entering;  that  the  lifts 
proposed  are  beyond  the  limit  of  prudent 
design  for  safe  operation  and  administra- 
tive efficiency:  that  locks  delay  transit. 

Lock  navigation  Is  not  an  experiment. 
All  the  locics  are  duplicated,  thereby  mlnlml*- 
ing  -nich  dangers,  and  experience  shows  that 
with  proper  appliances  and  regulations  the 
dange.'s  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  The 
locks  proposed  have  lifts  of  about  30  feet, 
or  less  thtn  those  heretofore  advocited  by 
engineers  of  such  high  standing  that  the  ob- 
jection is  believed  to  be  not  well  founded. 
The  delays  due  tu  lockages  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  greater  speed  at  which  vessels 
can  safely  navigate  the  lakes  formed  by  the 
dams  than  la  possible  in  the  sea- level  canal, 
and  the  arguments  on  this  point  In  the  mi- 
nority report  seem  to  me  to  be  the  more 
weighty. 

The  advocates  of  the  sea-level  canal  ex- 
press doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  the  dams 
at  Gatun  and  at  La  Boca.  If  founded  on  the 
natural  soil,  and  advance  the  opinion  that 
no  such  vast  and  doubtful  experiment  should 
be  Indulged  In. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  dams  pro- 
posed are  to  be  founded  on  impervious  ma- 
terials, thereby  conforming  to  the  views  of 
the  majority,  and  are  to  have  such  ample 
dimensions  as  to  Insure  the  compression  of 
the  mud  and  clay  rather  than  Its  displace- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  estimates  Includs 
an  allowance  for  additional  aafeguards 
against  seepage  If  subsequent  detailed  In- 
vestlgatlona  show  the  nece^lty  for  exua  pre- 
cautions. The  construction  cf  earth  dams 
to  retain  water  85  feet  deep  is  not  experi- 
mental, acd  as  the  damw  proposed  have 
greater  mass  and  stability  than  similarly  con- 
structed dams  of  greater  heights,  it  appears 
that  the  apprehensloiu  as  to  ths  safety  of 
the  dams  are  unnecssssry. 

In  the  ssa- level  canal  there  are  three 
stretches,  aggregating  21  miles,  out  of  about 
43  miles  bstwsen  the  shores  of  Llmon  Bay 
and  Panama  Bay.  In  which  the  t>ottom  width 
is  150  feet:  19  mUes  have  a  bottom  width  of 
2C0  feet:  15  mllea  near  Panama  have  a  width 
of  300  to  350  feet:  the  remainder.  15  miles 
nsar  Mindl.  has  a  bottom  width  of  500  feet. 

Bstween  the  Ostun  Dam  and  Sosa  locks, 
a  distance  of  41  mUes.  the  high-level  canal 
baa  a  minimum  depth  of  45  feet:  for  19 
miles  of  this  distance  the  least  twttom  width 
Is  1.000  feet;  4  7  miles  have  a  width  of  200 
feet:  the  remaining  17.5  miles  have  widths 
varying  from  300  to  800  feet. 

The  sea- level  canal  gives  tortuous  navlga- 
tlon  for  the  greater  distance  through  a  com- 
paratively narrow  gorge  In  which  the  larg- 
est vesssls  cannot  proossd  under  ftUl  head- 
way, pass  without  risk,  or  turn  about.  Ths 
high-level  canal,  for  the  greater  disunce. 
gives  practically  laks  navigation  In  which 
veasels  can  proceed  at  full  sp>ecd  along 
straight  courses,  pass  each  other  without  de- 
lays or  rtaks.  and  can  turn  about.  If  necessary. 

Ths  high-level  canal  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  "greater  safety  for  ships  and 
less  dsntar  of  interruption  to  traffic,  by 
rsason  of  lU  wider,  deeper,  and  stralghter 
ciiannela." 
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!  It  also  fcdlows  from  these  considerations 
tbaS  quicker  passage  with  larger  traffic  Is 
possible  with  the  high-level  canal. 

The  estimated  cost  U  •"'47.021,000  for  the 
asa-levsl  canal,  and  $130,705^00  for  the  85- 
foot-level  canal,  a  difference  of  1107.000,000. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  the 
chief  engineer  regard  the  estimate  for  ths 
ssa-lCTsl  canal  as  too  low  by  at  least  $25.- 
000.000,  for  reasons  stated  In  their  reports. 
The  advantage  of  less  cost  is  greatly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  85-foot-level  canal. 

The  estimated  time  for  completing  the  sea- 
level  canal  Is  stated  by  the  majority  of  the 
Board  as  from  12  to  13  years,  the  Isthmian 
Canal  CommlaiAoD  and  the  chief  engineer 
from  18  to  20  years.  The  minority  report  es- 
timates the  time  for  completing  the  high- 
level  canal  at  gij  years,  and  this  is  regarded 
as  conservative  by  the  other  cotnpetent 
authorities. 

The  advantage  In  practical  speed  of  con- 
struction la  m  favor  of  the  high-level  canal. 
The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
Is  an  Important  consideration,  and  if 
measiared  snMy  by  annual  appropriations 
there.' or  the  advantage  is  In  favor  of  the  sea- 
level  canal.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  difference  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
Interest  on  the  additional  Investment  in  the 
cost  of  a  sea  level  canal. 

Besides  serving  the  needs  of  commerce,  the 
canal  wUl  gl#s  ttos  military  advantage  to  the 
cotintry  of  providing  a  route  for  the  speedf 
relnforoemenX  ol  the  fleet  on  either  aide  of 
the  continent,  and  military  couslderatlocs 
must  have  doe  weight.  EHiher  type  of  canai 
Is  vvlnerabls— the  high  level  the  more  so 
ber  ire  of  the  lift  locks  which  can  be  easily 
ln«  '-ed.  Protection  must  be  afforded  la 
er  T  caae.  A  concentration  of  the  locks 
sin^iUfies  the  defense,  and  as  guards  are 
necessary  they  should  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger 
of  Injury  to  locks  and  dams. 

In  view  oJ  the  foregoing.  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  type  of  canal  proposed  by 
the  minority  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers, except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  locks  at  Sosa  Hill. 

The  suggestion  that  the  lake  formed  near 
Panama  will  be  unsanitary  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  as  I  am  advised  by  the  medical  au- 
thorities of  this  Department  that  unsani- 
tary condlUons  with  respect  to  the  lake  can 
be  avoided  by  proper  precautions. 

The  great  objection  to  the  locks  at  Sosa 
HUl  is  the  possibility  of  their  destruction  by 
the  Are  from  an  enemy's  ships.  If.  as  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  officers  of  this  De- 
partment entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on 
mlUt.ary  subjects,  these  locks  may  be  located 
against  and  behind  Sosa  HiU  in  such  a  way 
as  to  use  the  hill  as  a  protection  against  such 
fire,  then  economy  would  lead  to  the  reten- 
tion of  this  lake.  The  lake  would  be  useful 
to  commerce  as  a  means  for  relieving  any 
possible  congestion  In  the  Canal  should  the 
tnkAe  be  very  great  and  would  give,  in  case 
of  need,  a  place  for  concentrating  or  shelter- 
ing the  fleet.  If.  however,  Sosa  Hill  will  not 
afford  a  sits  with  such  protection,  then  It 
SSSBM  to  me  wiser  to  place  the  locks  at  Mlra- 
flores. 

When  I  visited  the  Isthmus  a  year  and  a 
Ixalf  ago  and  went  over  the  site  and  talked 
with  the  then  chief  engineer,  I  received  a 
strong  impression  that  the  work  of  construc- 
tion upon  which  the  United  States  was  at>out 
to  enter  was  of  such  world-wide  Importance 
and  so  likely  to  continue  in  active  use  for 
•eaturlea  to  come,  that  it  was  wise  for  the 
Go%'ermnent  not  to  be  Impatient  of  the  time 
to  be  taken  or  of  the  treasure  to  be  spent. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  sea-level  canal 
was  necessarily  so  much  more  certain  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  world's  commerce 
than  a  lock  canal  that  both  time  and  money 
might  well  be  sacrificed  to  achieve  the  best 
form,  and  this  feeling  was  emphasused  by 
reading  tiM  vary  able  report  of  the  majurlty. 


But  the  report  of  the  minority.  In  showing 
the  actual  result  of  the  use  cf  the  locks  in 
ship  canals,  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
so  narrow  and  contracted  a  canal  prism  as 
that  which  the  majority  proposes,  and  In 
making  clear  the  great  additional  cost  In  time 
and  money  of  a  sea-level  canal,  has  led  me 
to  a  different  conclusion. 

We  may  well  concede  that  if  we  could  have 
a  sea-level  canal  with  a  prism  from  800  to 
400  feet  wide,  with  the  curves  that  must  now 
exist  reduced,  it  would  Ije  preferable  to  the 
plan  of  the  minority,  but  the  time  and  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  a  canal  are  in  effect 
prohibitory. 

I  ought  not  to  dose  without  InvttUag  atten- 
tion to  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  two  tjrpes  ot  canal  by  the 
greatest  canal  engineers  of  the  world,  which 
Insures  to  you  and  to  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  all  the  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  in  reaching  a  proper  conclusion. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wtluau  H.  Tait, 

Secretary  of  War. 


An  Unsound  Cnrreacj  Is  a  Fraud  Upon 
the  Peeple 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  TO£K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
devaluation  is  the  method  used  by  a 
reckless,  spendthrift  administration  to 
rob  tlie  thrifty  citizens  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  hard-earned  money. 
It  is  political  dishonesty.  It  is  the  ini- 
tial notice  of  approaching  national  bank- 
ruptcy. The  step  England  has  taken 
will  eventually  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  unless  prevented  by  the  sovereign 
voting  citizenry.  This  creeping  fraud,  if 
permitted  to  run  Its  course,  will  termi- 
nate in  a  socialistic  regime  inimical  to 
every  phase  of  individual  liberty. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  under  date  of  October  18,  1949: 

MOMST 

In  all  of  this  world's  affairs  there  Is  no 
mystery,  except  life  Itself,  bo  fascinating  as 
that  of  human  behavior  in  the  presence  of 
money.  And  now  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Snyder  has  Just  loudly  denied 
any  project  to  cut  the  value  of  the  United 
States  dollar.  It  may  be  wise  to  do  a  little 
thinking  about  this  mystery 

GKEATXST    OF     "''■    OtTX     HrVKKTIOlTS 

Unlike  life.  mor«y  Is  something  entirely 
man-made,  and  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  man's 
many  Inventions  For  money  is  the  key  that 
releases  water  from  the  rocks,  moves  motm- 
tains  and  explodes  the  atom. 

Until  he  created  money,  man  could  not 
buUd  a  civilization  after  his  own  tastes.  He 
was  lucky  to  find  a  cave  to  hide  In. 

It  Is  money  that  has  lifted  us  from  the 
company  of  apes.  And  money  has  driven  us 
upvtrard  every  step  of  the  way,  since.  Yet 
what  is  money?  Why  Is  It  so  valuable  some- 
times and  sometimes  not? 

Says  the  Bible,  moat  often  misquoted: 
"The  love  of  money  Is  the  rtx>t  of  all  evU." 

The  Bible,  as  'osual.  points  to  the  center  of 
tiie  truth  in  the  case.    It  Is  not  the  money 


that  Is  the  root  of  all  evtl  btit  ungovernable 
poasion  for  It.  that  "makes  men  w«ak  antf 
women  bold."  And  so.  special  talents  and 
virtues  are  required  of  those  who  watch  over 
money. 

We  get  no  place  in  damning  the  wondsr- 
ful  powers  and  Uessings  of  money  for  ths 
behavior  of  mankind.  Money  has  thither 
friends  nor  enemies.  It  thinks  no  more  of 
the  man  who  owns  a  lot  of  It  than  of  ons 
who  has  a  Uttls.  It  wUl  work  as  hard  for  a 
new  owner  as  for  an  old.  for  cook  or  king. 
without  fear  or  favor. 

But  it  will  not  keep  company  with  fools. 
Treat  it  with  disrespect  and  money  leaves 
you. 

Down  through  the  ages,  too,  money  has 
shown  that  character  and  wiadom  are  more 
importRnt  than  cunning  and  guile  for  suc- 
ce:isful  use  of  Its  many-sided  talents. 

All  these  things  have  been  proved  again 
and  cgatn  In  blood  and  ruin  for  the  Innocent 
and  the  guilty  alike,  when  men  in  power 
have  denied  them. 
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Bight  today,  the  human  race  la  hard  ptit 
to  survive  an  age  in  which  the  central  evil 
Is  that  ot  politicians  trying  to  be  clever  *r1th 
money,  rather  than  wise. 

In  1933.  Ftanklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to 
power  promising  economy  of  Giovernment 
and  the  strictest  of  care  in  the  handling  of 
other  people's  money.  Within  6  months  he 
had  not  only  begun  history's  most  prodlgiotu 
squandermanla  but  had  led  CSongress  to 
repudiate  a  long-standing  promise  of  tiie 
United  States  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand. 

The  immorality  of  this  default  on  gold  was 
clearly  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
said  that  wrong  though  It  was,  the  citizen 
had  no  recourse  since  the  Government,  the| 
other  party  to  the  contract.  Is  otir  common 
agent  for  contract  enforcement.  When  Gov- 
ernment will  not  live  up  to  Its  own  contract, 
what  Is  a  law-abiding  man  to  do  about  It? 

Cunning  with  monry  has  become  the  pest- 
time  of  politicians  the  world  over  in  our  time, 
and  has  not  diminished  with  accvimulatlon 
of  disasters  but  only  grovro  more  complicated 
and  ('esperate. 

THFT  CAMItOT  EI  TSOBTED 

A  noted  American  economist.  Walter  E. 
Spahr.  in  surveying  the  modem  ruins  of  In- 
ternational monetary  honesty,  has  summed 
up  the  story  in  one  sentence: 

"One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  a 
people  must  ultimately  return  to  a  m^'tallic 
money  standard  and  redsemable  currency  is 
that  Government  officials  cannot  be  trusted." 

The  latest  evidence  on  the  subject  involves, 
of  course,  the  celebrated  British  pound 
sterling. 

The  British  politicians  on  September  18  of 
this  year,  announced  that  the  pcimd  was 
worth  82.80  In  United  States  paper  money 
instead  of  $4.03.  They  called  this  devalua- 
tion. 

Actually,  of  cotirse.  It  Is  confiscation  of 
wealth,  for  devalued  money  buys  less  on  the 
day  you  spend  It  than  It  could  have  on  the 
day  you  earned  It. 

On  September  19,  the  United  Press  reported 
from  London  that  a  review  of  the  record 
showed  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  denying  12  times 
in  the  21  months  preceding,  tljat  Britain's 
money  Vkould  be  devalued,  his  la**  lie  coming 
Just  12  days  before  the  action  of  the  devalu- 
ation Itself. 

THE   LESSON    FOE   tJS   ALL 

So  What  is  the  Issson  in  it  all  for  people 
vho  allow  the  valtie  of  their  money  to  be 
manipulated  by  the  pollUclans?  It  Is  as 
it  has  always  been,  that  mcney  must  have  a 
value,  not  only  for  the  things  the  politicians 
say  It  Is  supposed  to  buy,  but  for  what  It 
actually  l5,  wherever  found  and  In  any  hand. 
It  must  have  a  value  In  Itself.  Then  no  man 
can  deny  Its  worth  or  meddle  with  the  stand- 
ard Of  its  measurement. 
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TiM  laowd  alMUUrd  of  money  for  all  the 
vortd  ttnem  eMlimmtkm  bcc&n  moftlns  a  am- 


th«  Unlt«d  StaUa  afaln  iiia.kM  tta 
moatj  radwinaWa  in  fold.  Um  poU- 
vlU  loa»  tt»  vMp  «k«y  ImM  ovar  us 
•11.  Moaay  wVi  teva  •  aoUd  value  In  Ita  own 
tlKlit  and  bt  BO  iot«r  depaadaot  oo  auppery 

Fover  of  »elX-30TCRunent  vlU  flow  back  to 
Uw  b^nda  of  the  fubUc.    And  tbe  world  wUl 


Protest  Afatast  Soviet  Oppressi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   MICHWAM 

m  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESIXTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  POTTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoao.  I  Include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis 
Sttbal.  prcrident.  National  Committee  of 
Americans  of  Polish  Descent,  Inc..  De- 
troit. Mich.,  together  with  the  resolution 
adopted  at  a  recent  mass  rally  protest- 
ing So'.'let  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been,  as  a  Na- 
morally  dishonest  to.  a  great  coun- 
try and  pMple — a  people  who  were  our 
•Hies  dnrfnc  World  War  II.  The  Polish 
people  hare  l)cen  used  as  pa«ms  by  our 
late  President  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  our 
Department  of  State,  in  order  to  appease 
BiMrta.  I  wish  to  Join  with  our  Polish 
friends  making  this  proUst.  I  concur 
tn  their  recommendations. 

NATX>!«AL    COMMITTTa    OP    AUTMl- 

cun  or  PotxsH  Dracorr.  Inc  . 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bon.  CHABUEa  E.  Pomx. 

Uiited  State$  Congreuman. 

Washtngton,  D.  C. 

CsAa  Sxa:  Plaaae  find  enclcMMd  a  raaolutlon 
vMah  warn  MnaataBOiialT  adopUd  at  a  maaa 
^rotaat  rally  hald  Sunday.  September  18. 
1M0.  at  Dom  PoUkl  Hall  in  Detroit.  Mich. 

Tb«  pxirpoae  of  this  reaolutlon  was  to  re- 
•mpbaalza  and  point  out  tlM  deplorable 
•UUe  of  tb*  FoUab  nation  under  the  yoke 
o<  Scntt  oppraarton.  More  poignant  and 
bitter  tJ  tb*  new  wben  one  raaliaaa  tbat  a 
war  time  ally  and  an  actlTe  partner  in  our 
global  victory,  bad  aa  bar  reward,  been  lad 
off  to  twndaga  in  chains. 

In  order  tbat  tbla  great  wrong  to  Poland 
ba  at  laaat  morally  rectified,  tba  rally  apon- 
aored  by  tba  combined  Pollab  organlzatlona 
had  raaalved  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
tmmvnt: 

1.  Annul  all  ubltgationa  accepted  in 
Tehran.  Talta.  and  Potadam. 

1.  Qcatora  to  Poland  the  rightful  poaltion 
tn  the  camp  of  free  nationa. 

S.  Reatore  full  raoognltion  of  the  legal 
OovamnMnt  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  and 
bar  Prealdant  in  exile. 

We  feel  that  your  commanding  poaltion 
In  Congraaa  and  the  great  esteem  which  you 
bold  among  your  colleagues  would  benefit 
greatly  In  any  action  you  might  undertake 
In  this  cauae.  Tou  will  surety  merit  the 
gratitude  and  thanks  of  all  the  American 
people  as  well  aa  the  democratic  world. 
1  ■wpiirfully. 
'  Lotna  ZvutL.  President. 

•aaoLtrrioN   aoorm   acitOAT.   aarmcasa    is. 

1S4S.     AT     DOM     POIMU     HALX..     DVUNO     MAaa 

aAi.Lr  yaoiaaima  aovixr  omuaaioM 
The  illegal  acta  of  the  partnerabip  formed 
among     StaUn.    Rooaevalt,     and     CburchiU 


againat  the  faithful  ally.  Poland,  againat  the 
Intagrlty  of  ber  territory,  acalnat  her  net- 
ful Praaldent  and  governnkcnt.  and  against 
tbe  trtttimrr  of  her  brave  army  in  exile 
which  fought  together  wltb  American  and 
Erittsh  lorces  on  land.  sea.  and  air,  came  to 
a  climax  with  the  signing  x>f  tbe  infamous 
Yalta  agreement. 

This  betrayal  will  be  remembered  in  hU- 
tory  as  an  appeasement  ol  Russia.  This 
fact  will  also  be  known  aa  a  renunciation  of 
tba  coatly  victory,  wasting  the  blood  of  cur 
boya.  aa  an  aid  to  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nlam  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  simultaneoualy 
an  Increaaed  menace  from  the  Atlantic  and 
p»eillc  acalnat  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

Tba  oooaequences  of  this  Infamy  exist  up 
to  tbe  present  time. 

In  the  coming  struggle  between  West  and 

It.  Poland's  place  Is  In  the  part  of  the 

It.  After  Poland's  huge  loaaes  of  millions 
of  victims  for  the  cauae.  far  in  excess  In 
comparison  with  other  nations,  we  must  re- 
place Poland  in  the  fight  with  our  forces. 
We  must  alao  demand  that  her  legal  authori- 
ties regain  their  rights  among  the  free  na- 
tions. 

Therefore,  we  request  the  United  States 
Government: 

1.  Annul  all  obligations  accepted  in  Teh- 
ran. Yalta,  and  Potadam. 

2  Reatore  to  Poland  the  rightful  position 
in  the  camp  of  free  nations. 

3.  Raatore  full  recognition  of  the  legal 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  and 
her  President  in  exile. 

Lona  Zran., 

President. 

Al  XaaANOXA  S2CZIPANUC, 

Secreta'-y. 
John  S.  Dooatko. 
vai.xktimk  szpaxaga, 

AXTHTB  P.   RECLAW, 

Resolution  Committee. 


Fnhire  of  Butter  tad  Ckeesc  Import 
Sittution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  from  the  Oc- 
tober 15.  1949.  Washington  Parmletter. 
by  Mr.  Wayne  Darrow: 

Butter-  Impact  on  butter  can't  be  felt  as 
long  aa  United  States  keeps  tight  Import  re- 
strlctloru.  and  then  only  to  extent  foreign 
countries  have  available  surpluses. 

If  imporu  up  to  quota  were  permitted, 
50,000,000  pounds  could  come  in  during  No- 
vember-March period  at  7  cents  a  pound. 
duty — reat  of  year  at  14  cents  a  pound. 
When  naw  trade  agraamant  goca  into  eSect, 
an  additional  10,000.000  pouuda  can  enter  at 
7  centa  during  April-October  period. 

if  and  when  60.000,000  pounds  are  im- 
ported, it  would  repreaent  about  4  percent  of 
total   United  States  butter  consumption  in 

i»4a. 

Chaaaa :  Tariff  conceaslons  on  a  few  foreign 
cheeaea.  chiefly  Italian.  wUl  eventually  have 
aharp  affect  on  United  States-produced  Ital- 
ian typaa.  Duty  ia  cut  from  5  cenu  a  pound 
and  25  percent  ad  valorem,  to  SS  cents  and 
17^^  percent. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
expecu  United  Statea  cheese  exports  in  1950 
to  ba  lowaat  since  1940 — not  much  larger 
than  importa.  Biggeat  reaaon  is  collapse  uf 
Britlah  market  Ctirrency  devaluation*  are 
alao  a  draw-back. 


It  may  not  make  sense  to  furnish  feed 
^d  even  hay  to  our  European  friends 
and  then  in  addition  give  them  our  mar- 
ket as  well. 

Is  it  surprising  that  In  1949  farm 
values  have  declined,  farm  indebtedness 
has  increased,  farm  income  has  and  i« 
decreasing,  and  that  farm  wages  are 
decreasing? 


Prayer  for  Peace  Grows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.  HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtTH  D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  "More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of."  And 
In  this  day.  when  there  is  so  much  be- 
wilderment and  so  much  confusion,  it 
is  reassuring  to  have  someone  sound  the 
"still  calm  voice  of  peace." 

Under  permission  given  by  the  House, 
I  place  in  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  16.  1949.  which  relates  the 
spread  of  a  remarkable  movement  for 
•peace  through  prayer."  It  Is  a  wel- 
come demonstration  that  Americans  are 
fundan.entally  "God  loving.  God  fear- 
ing, and  peace-minded."  This  article 
deserves  wide  reading: 

A  dally  pniyer-for-peace  movement  Is 
spreading  acroes  the  country  as  the  result  of 
an  American  diplomat's  desire  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  Americans  really  do  believe  in 
God  and  want  peace. 

It  started  less  than  a  year  ago  when  a 
group  of  war  veterans  at  Manchester.  N.  H., 
resolved  to  stop  whatever  they  were  doing 
for  1  minute  at  noon  each  day  to  priy  silently 
for  God's  help  in  securing  "an  equitable  and 
abiding  peace." 

Since  then  at  least  637  other  organizations 
have  adopted  similar  resolutions.  Among 
them  are  the  District  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity student  council.  Several  members  of 
Cougreaa  have  endorsed  the  Idea. 

VISA   CHIXr    HZAOS    MOVZUINT 

Originator  of  the  movement  is  Herv*  J. 
L'Heurexu,  a  veteran  foreign -service  offlcer. 
now  chief  of  the  State  Department's  Visa 
Division,  who  lives  here  at  5201  Thirty-eight 
Street  NW. 

A  wounded  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  tbe  American  Legion.  Mr. 
L'Heureux  is  no  pacifiat.  Like  most  Ameri- 
cans, he  believes  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  Oght  if  necessary  to  preserve 
liberty,  but  hatea  war  and  wants  to  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  establish  a  just  peace.  A  de- 
vout Catholic,  be  has  deep  faith  in  the 
elBcacy  of  prayer.  He  naturally  prays  for 
peace. 

What  he  Is  promoting  now.  however.  Is 
more  than  the  prayers  of  church  people  who 
pray  for  peace  aa  a  matter  of  course.  He 
hopes  people  who  normally  give  little  thought 
to  religious  matters  will  adopt  the  idea  of 
devutlng  1  minute  at  noon  each  day  to  a 
silent  prayer  for  peace. 

During  10  years  of  service  In  consular  posts 
In  Europe  before,  during,  and  immediately 
after  World  War  n.  Mr.  L'Heureux  became 
convinced  that  "aomethlng  tangible  should 
be  done  to  correct  widespread  mistaken  Im- 
prs— tona  abroad  by  an  unmlatakable  manl- 
faauukm  of  tbe  trtie  charactar  and  idaala  of 
the  American  people." 


> 
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KESOLtmoir   ADOPTZD   BT  CLtTB 

He  explained  bis  Idea  to  bis  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Last  Man's  aub  of  the  William 
H.  Jutras  Poet  of  the  American  Legion  at  his 
home  town  of  Manchester  last  October  28. 
Be  suggested  the  resolution  which  that  club 
adopted  to  start  the  movement. 

Mr  LUeuretu  told  them  how  be  was  dis- 
turbed by  personal  experiences  in  Europe 
tbat  showed  an  astonishing  lack  of  under- 
standing abroad  of  the  true  ctiaracter  and 
purposes  of  the  American  people.  European 
peoples  generally  regard  Americans  as  ma- 
terialistic and  "addicted  to  luxurious  living." 
be  aaid.  And  he  noted  tliat  this  unfavorable 
Lmpreaalon  is  strengthened  by  Communi&t 
propaganda  Xh&t  we  are  imperialistic  and 
warmongers. 

He  recalled  an  Incident  in  southern  Prance 
after  the  war.  when  as  American  consul  gen- 
eral at  Marseille  he  took  part  In  a  ceremony 
honoring  resistance  heroes.  He  suggested  a 
moment's  silent  prayer  for  those  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Germans.  Many  of 
those  praaent,  he  said,  "expressed  astonish- 
ment that  I  dared  invoke  tbe  name  of  God 
without  fear  of  consequence  from  my  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  L'Heureux  also  recalled  the  surprise 
of  a  French  industrialist  visiting  Washington 
when  he  noted  that  dally  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  Rouse  are  opened   with   prayer. 

These  experiences  Impressed  upon  him  the 
need  (or  aomcthliig  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
demonstrate  that  the  American  people  es- 
sentially are  God-loving.  God-fearing,  and 
peace-ininded. 

AIOS    MOVX   114    SPAKE   mCZ 

Since  the  Manchester  Last  Man's  Clpb 
adopted  his  dally  prayer-for-peace  Idea.  Mr. 
L'Heureux  has  been  devoting  most  of  his 
spare  time  to  sending  informaUon  about  the 
movement  to  other  organizations  and  busl- 
nea  firms. 

•Tills  is  not  aomethlng  you  can  ram  down 
tbe  throaU  of  people."  Mr.  L'Heureux  said. 
"All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the  idea  be- 
fore as  many  people  aa  poaaible.  To  be  effec- 
tive, it  m'Jst  be  adopted  spontaneously." 

He  has  refused  offers  of  financial  contribu- 
tions to  help  spread  the  mo\-ement.  He 
wants  no  big  organization  and  no  money,  no 
fame  no  thanks  for  blmMlf.  His  name  ia  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  5.400  circulars  be  has 
sent  over  tbe  country. 

HouM  Deinocr«iic  Leadar  McCoascacK  and 
Representative  Klkin.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  have  made  speeches  in  the  House  In- 
dorsing the  movement  and  paying  tribute 
to  Mr.  L'Heureux  for  initiating  tt. 

Mr.  Klbm  told  the  House  on  August  2  tbat 
the  movMnent  "quietly  started  last  fall  by 
Mr.  Herv«  J.  LUeureiix.  the  kindly,  harassed. 
and  always  gracious  chief  of  the  Visa  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department,  has  grown 
with  a  rapidity  most  impressive,  conaiderlng 
lu  spiritual  nature  and  the  lack  of  l)aUyhoo." 

AOOPTKO    BY    638    OlOAKtZA'nONS 

Mr.  L'Heureux  tries  to  keep  track  through 
correspocdence  of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment. He  believes  many  organizations  may 
have  ad«.>pted  bla  plan  that  he  does  not 
know  about,  but  he  doea  have  record  of  638. 
Of  tbase.  465  were  veterans'  organizations; 
73  were  business  firms;  4  were  service  clulx; 
41  were  fraUrnal  and  social  clubs;  35  were 
student  orgauizatioxu.  Only  six  were  church 
groups. 

Strange  as  it  might  seem.  Mr.  L'Heureux 
so  far  has  not  heard  of  a  single  women's 
club  adcptlng  a  resolution  calling  specifi- 
cally for  a  dally  prayer  for  peace,  although 
the  Gold  Star  and  Blue  Star  Mothers  have 
indorsed  the  idea  in  principle. 

Mr.  L'Heureux  emphasizes  that  the  move- 
ment Is  completely  free  and  nonsectarlan. 
Kveryone  la  invited  to  Join  in  the  noon 
prayers  In  bis  own  way.  Among  tboae  in- 
dorsing the  movement  are  Catholic.  Jewish. 
and  Protestant  leaders. 


The  idea  is  spreading  abroad,  too.  Sixteen 
foreign  countries  are  repreaented  among 
more  than  6.000  letters  Mr.  L'Hetireux  has 
received  concerning  the  movement.  Helping 
to  spread  it  in  all  countries  In  which  they 
conduct  schools  are  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the 
Presentation  of  Mary.  Mr.  .L'Heureux  iias 
five  sisters  who  are  nuns  In  tbat  order. 

He  estimates  that  he  has  spent  less  than 
$400  in  promoting  the  movement.  This  was 
for  (Kxtage  and  paper.  He  depends  entirely 
on  hia  own  spare-time  efforts  and  volunteer 
assistance  for  spreading  information  about 
tbe  idea. 


Margaret  Coyne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaasACHnsETTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlis,  I  wish  to  include 
my  address  at  the  testimonial  tumqiiet 
honoring  State  Department  President 
Margaret  Coyne  of  Chelsea.  Mas5 .  aus- 
pices L.  P.  Lyons  Post,  United  American 
Veterans.  691  Broadway,  Chelsea.  Mass.. 
held  on  October  15.  IMd  at  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Building,  220  Broadway. 
Chelsea.  Mass.: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  this  Testimonial  banquet,  which 
stands  out  from  gatherings  of  a  similar 
nature. 

This  is  a  big  night  for  Margaret  Ooyne  in 
more  ways  than  one.  In  honoring  b'er.  we 
also  honor  her  aaz.  An^  the  United  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  Mawtehuftta  are  to  t>e  com- 
plimented for  their  foi-eslght  in  giving  full 
and  complete  recognition  to  tbe  equal  part- 
nership oX  men  and  wosnen  In  tbe  cooduct 
of  human  affairs. 

This  marks  a  progresslTe  step  forward  which 
should  be  an  example  for  all  other  organiza- 
tions, whether  they  be  social,  economic,  or 
political.  Women  arc  wlnalng  their  fll^t 
for  genuine  rccognltkHi.  acd  tbe  cauae  of 
democracy  will  be  best  served  when  they  par- 
ticipate on  an  equal  footing  with  men  In  po- 
sitions of  trust,  leadersixip.  and  responsibility. 

The  recent  war  accelerated  that  process. 
It  Lb  a  well-known  fact  tbat  the  mobilization 
of  America's  Industrial  might  tipped  the 
scales  toward  victory.  But  that  supreme  ef- 
fort would  have  failed  without  the  millions 
of  American  women  who.  in  addition  to  their 
home  duties,  went  forth  to  work  in  navy 
yards  and  defense  plants.  Their  industry  and 
ekiil  put  many  a  man  to  abame.  But  it  also 
opened  our  eyes  to  a  resource  which  we  bad 
long  neglected.  And  it  made  for  a  new  and 
healthy  competition  which  will  stimulate  tbe 
latent  talents  of  all. 

The  national  emergency  of  1941  to  1945  was 
the  first  during  which  women  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  Nation.  How  well  tbey 
fulfilled  this  most  arduous  duty  of  citizen- 
ship, adds  up  to  a  new  and  glowing  chapter 
of  American  history. 

There  was  no  discrimination  wben  it  came 
to  shouldering  the  burdens  of  war.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  there  should  be  none  when 
tt  comes  to  the  opportunities  and  responal- 
bilitles  of  peace. 

raced  with  this  record,  man  Is  beginning 
to  realize  that  he  needs — in  business,  in 
government,  and  In  international  relations — 
the  neglected  partner  whose  ability  and  un- 
derstanding is  the  very  heart  of  family  life. 

We  have  taken  them  too  much  for  granted. 
But  now  we  realize  that  we  need  their  help 


in  bringing  harmony  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world.  Tbe  teamwork  of  family  life, 
wherein  man  and  woman  cooperate,  unself- 
ishly, for  the  common  good  of  that  social 
unit,  is  the  pattern  for  solving  the  lai^Hr 
problems  of  the  community  life. 

Prom  tbe  lieginning.  tbe  experience  ot 
living  bas  been  coeducational.  Too  long, 
however,  have  ita  vlitues  been  confined  to 
tbe  home.  We  have  iionored  women  tn  tbe 
home,  but  liave  excluded  them  from 
positions  of  greater  treat  for  which  they 
an  undeniable  right.  This  contradlctloa 
could  not  go  on  forever  without  man  hlmwtff 
paying  the  price  for  such  prejudice. 

Women  have  demonstrated  that  they  can 
fulfill  tbe  twin  responslblilttes  of  home  and 
career.  Already,  a  number  of  them  have 
made  a  success  in  the  business  wcrld.  W* 
have  a  few  distinguisiied  members  of  their 
aez  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  They  participate 
fully  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  where 
tbey  show  an  able  knowledge  of  tbe  many 
complex  problems  confronting  our  Nation. 
Even  in  tbe  world  assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  many  countries  are  represented  by 
women  whose  wisdom,  mellowed  by  the  pro- 
tective Instincts  of  their  sex,  brings  hope  that 
humanity's  oldest  plague — war  itself — may 
some  day  ht  eliminated. 

That  one  word  in  the  name  of  your  organi- 
zation— United — tells  us  that  you  do  not 
draw  the  line  among  those  who  served.  The 
color  or  sex  or  race  of  persons  is  no  measure 
of  their  ability  ot  their  capacity  fcv  leader- 
ship. In  the  best  tradition  to  Americanism, 
carried  into  practice,  you  have  selected  the 
individual  who.  in  your  Judgm'^nt,  Is  most 
worthy  to  \3e  State  department  president. 

This  reveals  your  awareness  of  the  great, 
tintapped  human  resources  of  our  democracy. 
We  do  not  say  that  some  can  rise  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  wtiile  others  cannot.  In  a 
total ttarian  nation,  on  the  other  band,  we 
find  a  self-appointed  elite  who  seize  and  hold 
power,  thereby  crushing  the  potentialities  of 
those  they  enslave.  Some  misguided  persons, 
fascinated  by  power  itself,  tlilnk  that  this  Is 
the  efficient  method  of  organizing  human 
society.  They  ignore  tlie  lessons  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  and  not  the  mere 
theories  of  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  looked  over  the  honor  roll 
of  the  great  men  and  women  who  are  out- 
standing in  every  field  of  activity  in  our  Na- 
tion they  would  see  that  most  of  them  were 
of  humble  birth.  If  we  had  denied  to  them 
tbe  opportunity  to  prove  their  worth  by  ex- 
cluding them  because  o*  race,  color,  or  creed, 
or  had  restricted  their  freedom  of  thought 
and  actior,  all  of  us  would  have  been  tbe 
loaers. 

No.  my  friends.  !t  is  the  proven  facts  and 
accomplishments  of  the  free  way  of  life  in 
tbe  United  States,  rather  than  the  empty 
promises  of  comimunlsm,  tbat  light  the  way 
to  a  better  futtwe. 

We  know  that  the  strait -Jacket  of  dictator- 
ship means  slow  death  for  any  people  Who 
allow  themselves  to  be  bound  up  by  it. 

The  democratic  technique  is  the  formula 
for  progress  because  tt  can  adapt  itself  to 
any  challenge  without  sacrificing  the  ftmda- 
mental  guaranties  of  respect  and  dignity  for 
the  individual. 

We  know  that  there  are  great  posslbUities 
In  every  child  that  is  born,  and  we  intend  to 
offer  every  encouragement  for  tbe  develop- 
ment of  those  gifts.  That  is  the  secret  of  our 
success,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  tbe 
society  which  benefits  from  his  contributlona. 
Tonight  we  not  only  pay  honor  to  the  new 
State  department  president  but  to  recog- 
nize through  tbe  special  circumstances  of 
this  testimonial  our  joy  in  tbe  ever-widening 
doors  of  opportunity  in  this  land  of  ours. 

Of  course  we  malte  mt^fa^i^  all  of  us.  but 
there  is  alwaya  free  criticism  to  expose  us. 
And  then,  profiting  from  tboM  leaaong.  we 
do  better  next  time. 


iA^Ui 
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•r*   afnUd    to 


c»p*ctt7  for  •nor  whlcb  can 
oaty  b*  oomcud  throufh  fre*  eicluuBt  of 
ta  »  iMtf-rtddnt  nation 
vtMT*  tiM  pwpU  do 
«fi  for  fear  oi  imprtamia.  th» 
oaka  nUatakaa  and 
In  thaiu.  bacaaaa  that*  la  no  on*  to 
thair  artottrarr  povws.  Tttm  tronle  fact 
te  that  Buata  U  on  a  trtadmlU  that  Is  carry- 
t^  bar  backward  Into  Um  fear  and  ignorance 
a«d  darkaaaa  of  tba  past,  eren  while  she 
thinks  aha  Is  folaf  f  onratd. 

Tbt  dMUBs  which  sha  plaoas  on  her  mll- 
Uoaa  oC  dM»-labarsrs  ar«  bad  aiiwufc  But 
tha  Iroo  civtatn  with  which  sba  losprlapais 
Ilia  ci^d  and  cooaclcncc  of  aU  Ruaalans  U 
the  sell-lmpoacd  handicap  which  wiu  defeat 
bar 

Var  dlflvaat  Is  tha  cUntata  in  which  we 
anaat  as  ettlHaa  ct  a  tiwa  rapvbUc 

Tours  la  a  swlwataiy  sasrirlstlBsi  o(  v«t- 
•rana.  orfaalasd  by  yoorsalTea.  wtthoot  Oot> 
eminent  interference  or  direction. 
Thla  faUowahlp  orlcinated  under  trying 
Conscious  of  what  you  an- 
and  what  you  sacrlAocd.  and  how  you 
ona  ""^V* '  during  thoaa  grim 
days  whan  you  fought  and  suSsrad  in  de- 
fanae  of  our  American  Ubartlaa.  you  hare 
In   a  common   cauas     for 


Tou  want  the  children  of  our  country  to 
wndaratand  and  raallj  lite  in  human 
brotbartaood.  without  baring  to  learn  the 
of  It  through  the  nightmare  of 
war. 

you  owe  s  duty  to  those  coiaradaa 
w«ra  dlaabled  in  tlae  fight,  to  help  those 
who  find  it  dUBetilt  to  adjust  thamselves  to 
.ft  Daw  patiara  ot  Unag.  and  to  ssalat  the 

ol  tboea  who  did  not 


of  tha  United  tutaa.  eom< 
If  vauraaa.  baa  doM  aore  to 

btfora  World  War 
over,  than  any  other  legislative  body 
In  history  has  dona  for  tta  wamon. 
Tha    Boat    raeaat    aaactmaat.    recently 
by  tha  Fraaidwt.  and  aSactlva  on  Oe> 
1.  prtnrtdaa  ItberstlMd  aoaspanaation 
for  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 


I.  only  vaterans  with  dapaadaots 
who  wave  disabled  to  a  degree  ot  tO  pareant 
or  mere,  arera  eligible  to  receive  additional 
eomtjansarion.  Kow  those  with  s  90  percent 
dHabUtty  or  WMrc  are  entitled  to  increases. 

The  rata  on  eompanaation  for  World  War 
I  veter&ns  with  "praaumad"  sarvlca  eoo- 
nccted  iWaaldlltlss.  wtU  be  raised  to  the  rare 
currently  being  paid  to  thoee  whoee  disabil- 
Mlaa  are  clearly  sasiteia  connected. 

Where  veterans  have  arrested  cases  of 
tuberculcsis.  a  100-percent-companaatlon 
vaUng  Will  be  provided  for  the  first  3  years 
IMIowlng  the  date  on  which  the  progress  cf 
tba  disease  was  halted.  For  4  years  after  tliat. 
Iba  rata  will  be  set  at  50  percent.  The  new 
law  alao  ftass  dlaabUlty  ratings  for  longer 
periods  in  such  cassa.  and  requires  a  veteran 
to  submit  to  examination  and  follow  pre- 
acrtbed  trsatmanu. 

An  incrsaaa  Is  authortaed  in  the  death  oom- 
to  wartlma  widows  with  one  or 

Proaant  rtilaa  which  bar  compensation 
for  Injury  or  dlaaaaa  incurred  while  under 
military  or  civil  court  confinement  (other 
than  thoea  caused  by  willful  misconduct) 
win  be  liberaliaed.  Where  the  civil  offense 
does  not  iBYOlaa  a  felony,  or  where  a  court- 
martial  aaataaea  or  dishonorable  discbarge 
ts  rcx.ltted.  such  confinements  will  be  Inter- 
preted ai  being  "In  line  of  duty." 

All  World  War  n  veterans  with  servtce- 
eonnectad  dlsabUlUas.  and  those  World  War 
I  veterans  whoaa  dlaabllltlaa  have  been  deter- 
mined as  having  been  directly  semca-con- 
nected.  wUl  baaafit  from  an  0.7  percent  in- 


acroea-tha-board.  Por  example.  In 
Mse.  a  veteran  who  U  10  pweant  dis- 
abiad  wUl  receive  an  increase  in  bla  monthly 
check  from  •13.80  to  IIS.  Those  with  higher 
parcantsgea  of  disabUity  will  get  correspond- 
ingly mora. 

Fsacetimc  rates  iot  suriee-connectad  dU- 
abled  veterans  are  fixed  by  Uw  at  80  percent 
o<  wartime  rates.  Theea  cases  will  thus  be i.e- 
flt.  automatically,  under  the  previously  men- 
tioned increases  provided  by  the  new  lax. 

Your  Government  will  do  all.  within  rea- 
son, to  help  compensate  the  veteran  and  his 
for  the  great  sacrifices  which  be 
during  tha  war  to  protect  all  of  us. 
This  la  only  fair,  and  put. 

But  the  Oovernmenc  needs  you.  and  jour 
organlsatiop.  not  only  to  protect,  but  to 
carry  forward  the  development  of  greater  op- 
portunity for  all  which  la  the  gcal  of  the 
society  wa  are  building  on  this  continent. 

In  choosing  Margaret  Coyne  of  Chelsea,  to 
serve  as  president  of  your  State  depart- 
ment, you  arc  leading  the  way. 

I  am  sure  that  her  administration  will  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  United  American 
Veterans  of  Masaachusetu.  on  herself,  and 
m  the  women  veterans  who  are  thus  so  sig- 
nally honored. 

All  members  of  this  organisation  can  be 
proxid  of  the  fsct  that.  In  taking  this  pro- 
grsaalva  step,  they  ara  making  a  vital  eoa- 
trlbutlon  to  the  graat  cause  of  freedom  and 
equality. 

By  this  splendid  and  trail -brealOng  ax- 
ample,  you  are  proving  that  democracy 
works. 


Dt*  Appeal  to  Reason 


EXTENSION  OP  RTMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 


n  THX  IIOU8S  OP  ItCntBUtTATIVBI 

Tu€$dav.  October  It.  1949 


Mr  METKR.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoio.  I 
Include  a  letter  received  by  me  from  one 
of  my  con5tituent5  who  propounds  b 
question  I  would  like  to  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

OcToaxx  17.  1M0. 
Bon.  Hxascrr  A    Uktr. 
Hottse   Offtet   Butldmg. 

Wasfitngton.  D.  C. 

DK*a  Um.  Mrrn:  I  read  that  Congress  Is 
soon  to  adjourn  for  the  year  and  In  the 
eoming  weeks  there  will  be  leisure  In  which 
to  think  of  some  matters  that  had  to  be 
neglected  In  the  very  busy  session  which  ts 
closing. 

I  wonder  whether,  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  your  home  you  could  lay  t)efore  your 
colleagues  a  question  which  I  think  Is  of 
prime  Importance.  I  submit  my  question  as 
f  oUoa's : 

Shall  the  youth  of  tha  great  Middle  West 
be  deprived  of  the  educational  advantages 
which  our  President  enjoyed  In  his  formative 
years? 

t  now  explstn  the  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  my  Inquiry. 

atrard.  Kans  .  which  Is  In  the  »'"'TfiiT  dis- 
trict represented  by  you.  was  the  home  of 
a  mighty  publication  called  "The  Appeal  to 
Reason. "  It  was  one  of  the  foremost  So- 
cialist papers  in  the  land.  Bach  week  for 
years  it  laid  bare  the  repulsive  aspects  of 
cspltalism  and  advocated  a  program  faintly 
almilar  to  that  which  wa  ara  being  exhorted 
today  to  adopt. 

The  publication  eaaaed  to  live  some  years 
ago.    The  time  baa  oome  to  revive  It.    Ko 


Socialist  paper  of  any  constquence  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  Middle  West. 

Otir  President,  you  will  recall,  grew  up 
near  Lam.ir.  Mo  .  which  la  a  few  miles  from 
Olrard.  Kans.  As  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he 
was  In  the  Immediate  area  of  this  mighty 
exponent  cf  collectivism,  statlsm.  social- 
ism—the  label  dldnt  matter,  as  the  contenU 
of  the  bottle  were  100  proof. 

I  believe  the  Government  shoulo  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  reactivate  The  Appeal  to 
Reason.  Surely  the  superb  coir.m.ind  of 
socialistic  doctrine  which  we  see  reflected  In 
much  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department  did  not  Just  happen. 
The  "Vaughanted"  smoothness  of  the  White 
House  in  such  matters  could  have  come 
only  through  early  Indoctrination. 

A  grant-in-aid,  an  RPC  lean  (Henry  Kaiser 
gets  them,  doesnt  he"*),  or  other  Govern- 
ment assistance  will  restore  this  once-pow- 
erful molder  of  opinion  to  full  vigor  and  use- 
fulneaa.  Of  course  It  could  not  take  up 
where  It  left  off.  for  In  the  light  of  today  s 
proposed  program.  The  Appeal  to  Reason 
would  be  a  conservative  organ.  That  detail 
should  not  stop  you.  Please  use  your  best 
efforts  so  that  early  action  can  be  had. 


Those  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  irxw  jziazY 

nt  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VB8 

Tuesday ,  October  IS.  1949 

Ur.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day 20.000  aluminum  workers  went  out 
on  strike.  Joining  their  numbers  to  the 
hundreds  of  thomands  already  idle  as  a 
result  of  strikes  in  the  steel  industry 
and  the  coal  industry.  The  chief  prob- 
lem involved  In  all  three  of  the  major 
industrial  dlspyUs  li  the  question  of  pen- 
sions. Much  spbee  has  been  purchased 
by  Industry  to  present  their  side  of  this 
question.  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
we  in  Congress  try  to  understand  clearly 
the  Issues  involved.  Under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  October  14 
In  one  of  the  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
district  which  I  represent,  the  Borden- 
town  Register.  The  editorial,  entitled 
"Those  Pensions."  gives  a  simple, 
straightforward  account  of  the  other 
side  of  this  picture — the  workers'  side. 
It  follows: 

THOaX  PXMSJONS 

Strikes  are  destructive,  like  wars:  we  all 
hate  tham.  Sometimes  we  question  "Is  thla 
strike  nscaaaary?"  Like  In  every  other  phase 
of  living,  the  answers  seems  to  He  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  geature.  Did  the  strikers 
win  their  objective? 

In  recent  labor  disturbances  one  thing  has 
been  the  bone  of  contention  and  one  thing 
only.  Job  security.  A  pay  check  every  week 
and  confidence  that  the  worker  wUl  not  only 
hang  onto  his  Job  when  he  Is  50  years  old.  but 
wUl  still  have  a  reasonable  Income  for  his 
later  days  in  his  80's  and  TO's. 

There  was  a  time  In  America  when  a  man 
eou!d,  by  hard  labor  and  Industrious  effort. 
buv  himself  a  home,  salt  away  some  savings 
in  the  bank  or  other  Investments,  all  of  which 
brought  him  security  for  his  old  age. 

This,  however,  was  before  the  days  of 
mechanized  industry.  Men  are  no  longer  In- 
dividuals who  can  shape  their  own  daatlny. 
Today,  workers  in  the  great  InduaSrlaa  ara 
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labor  units.  The  machine  has  a  production 
standard  and  the  man  who  works  with  the 
maciiine  mxist  maintain  the  standard  set  for 
the  machine.  If  he  falters  or  faUs.  he  Is  out 
of  a  Job. 

These  are  the  men  whom  the  unions  are 
fighting  for  today.  They  want  Job  security 
and  pensions  for  the  old  fellows  who  are  worn 
cut  and  uaelesc  to  industry  but  who  still  have 
from  10  to  80  years  of  living  yet  ahead. 

Wectbrook  Fegler.  that  smug  spokesman 
for  the  prlTflefed  and  Inherited  wealth 
crowd,  made  a  statement  In  a  recent  ccdt^mn. 
which  we  thought  enllirhtenlng.  Pegler  him- 
self Is  not  Important  but  he  voices  the  opin- 
ions of  a  lot  of  folks  we  know.    We  quote: 

"The  proposition  that  industry  should  now 
shoulder  the  burden  of  the  support  of  worn- 
out  workers  means,  on  Its  face,  that  the  In- 
vestors wo\ild  be  stuck  for  the  bUl.  But  It 
mesns,  also,  that  Industry  would  simply  add 
the  cost  of  this  insurance  to  the  price  of  com- 
modities or  services.  With  variations,  the 
coat  of  everything,  including  labor,  would  go 
up  proportionately. 

That  seems  not  too  bad  except  that  we 
cant  dodge  around  the  fact  that  this  should 
be  the  man's  own  raaponslbillty.  Whether  he 
meets  It  by  pwtttng  money  In  the  cookie  Jar 
or  buying  Inslxrance  either  as  an  individual 
or  through  hia  union.  It  U  still  his  lookout 
and  not  his  employer's." 

Did  anyone  ever  tell  Pegler  that  It  waa 
the  men  and  women  who  had  saved  their 
money  for  their  old  age  who  lost  It  in  the 
crash  of  1929  and  1830? 

The  worklngmen  will  not  forget  thos*?  dark 
days  of  the  thirties,  and  they  wtU  never 
again  let  anybody  kid  them  into  trusting  to 
their  own  eflorta  for  old-age  security.  It 
may  be  socialistic  but  they  are  for  cradle-to- 
puve  security. 

InddentaUy,  lUieMlng.  our  neighboring  In- 
dustrial plant  Where  so  many  Bordf'ntown 
people  earn  their  dally  bread,  satisfactorUy 
settled  the  inauraaca  and  pancton  qtMaClon 
with  entu-e  sgreaznant  between  nMmagtnant 
and  labor.  Today  they  have  mora  orders 
than  tbay  bava  had  in  some  time.  Workers 
who  were  let  go  many  months  ago  have  been 
called  back  to  their  work.  There  was  no  time 
loat  by  a  strike. 


Omt  Hondred  and  Sixth  Birthday  of 
B'nai  B'rith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHOsvns 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  BKPBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  IS.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  tnclurte 
the  following  article  from  the  Chelsea 
Record.  Chelsea.  Mass..  of  recent  date: 

OSMOCaACT  S  aOVOCATK 

It  la  a  pleasure  for  us  to  extend  our  con- 
gratulations to  B'nai  Brith  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  Its  one  hundred  and  sixth  birthday, 
which  arrived  yesterday.  To  be  active  and 
awiihlng  at  the  age  of  106  Is  no  smaU  ac- 
W— iM^hiiu  lit  for  any  organization;  and 
WiMa  one  considers  that  today  B'nai  B  rith  Is 
tba  lacgaat  iewl^  mass  aambarah^  body 
in  the  world,  the  conclusion  Is  Inevltoble 
ttkat  ita  program  must  be  sound,  and  its  pvu*- 
poae  poaeeasad  of  a  dynamic  quality  which 
aga  only  intensifies  and  which  enables  it  to 
■Mvc  Into  Itt  second  century  more  vigorous 
iMd  more  representative  of  the  American 
Jewish  community  than  ever  before. 

Pe.-h'pa  one  of  the  basic  secrets  of  B'nai 
B'riths    sxiceass    U    Itt    Identification    with 


democracy.  It  Is  democracy  in  action,  as  It  is 
/Vdatan  in  action,  for  In  their  ground-rock 
atgaitleance.  both  democracy  and  Judaism 
are  one.  Prom  Its  earliest  days  B'nai  B  rith 
pioneered  in  evJtural  and  social  programs 
which  wovUd  help  Integrate  Jewish  Immi- 
grants into  the  American  acana.  Through 
widespread  educational  pragraaa  It  under- 
lined the  meaning  of  democracy,  and  stressed 
the  need  for  active  participation  by  ail  cit- 
izens in  the  affairs  of  dty,  State,  and  Nation. 
Its  Antl-Defamatlon  League  has  become  one 
of  the  most  effective  Instrumentalities  for 
democratic  action  and  the  safeguarding  of 
human  rights  In  the  United  Stetaa.  Its 
vocational  service  bureau  renders  Immense 
aid  to  yoimg  Jewish  boys  and  girls  seeking 
to  find  the  right  careers  so  that  Uiey  can 
make  the  finest  contribution  to  their  coun- 
try— and  to  themselves.  Its  Hlllel  founda- 
tions keep  150,000  Jewish  students  of  nearly 
200  college  campuses  within  the  mainstream 
of  Jewish  religious  and  historical  experi- 
ence. Itt  youth  organizations  brings  these 
same  all-important  values  to  more  than 
25,000  yoxingstere  of  prexmlverslty  age.  Its 
Americanism  and  veterans'  commission  ful- 
fills a  tremendous  need  on  altogether  differ- 
ent levels.  And  B'nai  B'rlth,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Coordinating  Board  of  Jewish 
Organizations,  a  nongovernmental  body  with 
consultative  status  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  championed  the  cause  of  human 
rights  for  all  peoples  eversrwhere,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

As  advocate  of  democracy,  B'nai  B'rlth 
atands  330,000  strong — men  and  women  who 
tielong  to  lU  1.600  lodges  and  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
They  are  its  strength.  lU  inspiration,  and  Its 
reaourcaa.  May  their  number  ever  Increase, 
and  tha  good  thay  do  be  multiplied  tliba  aad 


World  Fcderatira  RtsolatiM 


EXi'ENSION  OF  RXMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or  MXHwaaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  IS.  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a  state- 
ment signed  by  five  State  governors  and 
other  distinguished  citizens,  who  supiwrt 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  and  the 
hundred  or  so  identical  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  steps  believed  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations: 

nATESCXNT  IN  SUTPOaX  OT  HOtJS« 

coNCoaaiwT  besolotion  s« 
We,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  record  our 
full  support  for  the  world  federation  resolu- 
Uon.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64.  and 
to  urge  a  favorable  vote  l>y  the  House  Poreign 
Affairs  CommltUe.  and  passage  by  the  House 
and  Senate. 

It  Is  our  collective  Judgment  that  this 
resolution.  If  passed  by  the  Congress,  wUI  do 
much  to  define  for  the  world  the  continuing 
purpofie  of  the  United  States  to  play  its  full 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  Interna- 
tional institutions  essential  to  peace.  When 
the  development  of  the  UN  Into  a  world 
federation  Is  In  fact  accepted  as  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  American  foreign  policy, 
a  definite  goal  will  have  been  established 
that  will  place  in  true  perspective  all  of  our 
foreign  policy  decisions.  Other  nations  will 
then  have  unmistakable  proof  of  American 
willingneas  to  accept  with  other  peoples  that 
Umltation  on  absolute  national  sovereignty 
that  Is  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  a  third 
world  %ar. 


This  raaolutlon  does  not  propose  an  Im- 
martlala  sobatttute  for  existing  American 
fioralgft  poUey.  Our  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64  is  conalatent  with  our 
continued  support  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
of  the  efforts  that  axe  being  made  to  main- 
tain the  military  defenses  oC  the  United 
States.  So  long  as  the  world  eontlnuee  to  be 
divided  Into  many  heavily  armed  nations. 
each  capable  of  attacking  itt  neighbors  with- 
out warning.  Just  so  long  will  the  United 
States  be  compelled  In  self-defense  to  com- 
pete for  armament  and  strategic  position. 
However,  this  resolution  does  recognize  that 
neither  peace  nor  the  freedcxns  and  living 
standards  of  the  American  people  can  be 
indefinitely  gtiaranteed  by  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  lead  In  a  world-wide  rivalry 
for  military  power.  Each  expanaiOD  of  otir 
armed  strength  will  be  met  by  corresponding 
Increases  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  untU 
the  burden  of  military  preparations  threat- 
ens the  Ut>er«iaa  and  atandards  of  life  that 
we  seek  to  defend.  Moreover.  If  such  an  arma 
race  should  lead  eventuaJly  to  war,  as  It  al- 
ways has  In  the  past,  whole  sections  of  our 
urban  population  and  industry  would  be 
subject  to  destruction  by  modem  weapons 
against  which  there  Is  as  yet  no  foreseeable 
defense. 

We  are  not  farced  to  choose  between  fol- 
lowing an  arms  race  to  its  deapente  end  and 
the  folly  of  appeasement.  This  resolution 
proposes  another  and  better  choice:  That 
the  United  States  Join  with  atha  nations  to 
create  such  world  laws  and  governmental 
Institutions  for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment aa  ara  necaaaary  to  keep  the  pcaoa. 
with  American  military  power  being  pra- 
scrvad  until  this  structure  at  intamatlonal 
security  baa  been  completed. 

Bouse  Coocttrrent  Resolution  64  does  nol 
propose  that  the  tTTf  be  abandoned  In  ordsr 
to  aehtava  this  objaotlve.  On  tba  eoatrary. 
tfea  raaaliHIen  aaks  rather  ttiac  AnMrtoaa 
support  of  tba  cm  ba  strangtlMMd  aad  tbm 
tka  ummmtf  mnteityan  of  aolcraaabta  world 
law  ba  a«Ma«*ad  tbrouffe  davalopoMet  aad 
amandaant  of  tba  Ulf  Chartar.  Howavtr 
oaoaaaary  raglonaJ  agraamants  may  ba  as 
tempnrary  oiaaaiirea  of  azpadleney,  s  world- 
wide International  organization  remains  tha 
price  of  enduring  peace.  If  finally  after  our 
moat  patient  and  thorough  afforta  It  shooM 
prove  Impossible  to  secure  the  required  aa- 
Jorlty  agreement  to  the  transformation  9t 
the  'JN  into  a  federation,  there  will  be  time 
enough  then  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
less  than  universal  federal  structure. 

Finally,  we  beMeve  that  the  congressional 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  were  wise  In  ndt 
Including  language  that  would  aeem  to  com- 
mit the  Pvaatdant  aad  the  State  Department 
to  immediate  and  specific  steps.  Tha  resolu- 
tion, when  passed,  will  place  Coopeas  on 
record  as  being  ready  to  accept  American 
participation  In  a  world  federation  with 
power  to  make  and  enloroe  law.  The  steps 
that  our  country  must  t,^e  to  reach  that 
broad  objective  vUl  be  determined  by  a 
changing  world  situation,  and  the  respousl- 
bilitv  for  taking  those  tactical  decisicn.s  be- 
longs to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  believe  that  the  101  Bepresentatlves 
of  both  parties  who  have  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  have  acted  In  the 
beat,  interests  of  the  American  people  and 
we  know  that  the  standard  they  have  raised 
has  hroaa  popular  support  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  We  again  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Porelgrn  Affairs  Committee 
to  vote  In  favor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
'utlon  64,  as  It  stands. 

Hon.  Chester  Bowl«e,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut: Uoyd  D.  Brace,  Boston. 
Mass.:  HuTv  A  BuUls.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  General  Mills,  Inc  :  Henry  B. 
Cabot,  Lawyer.  Boston.  Mass:  Cass 
Csmfleld,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Harper  h  Bros.:  OrenvUle  Clark. 
Lawyer;  Dr.  Rufus  Clement.  President, 
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OF  RSMARK8 

HON.  NORRIS  COnON 


Of  THS  Bocai  or  RiPBawrATivn 

TMeUttW.  October  If.  INf 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ICBVtt  to  ext«cd  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
Insert  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao 
an  articfe  enUtled  The  Role  of  Con- 
creH^*  by  Edna  Lonlgan  tn  Human 
Events,  a  copyrighted  weekly  analysis 
for  the  American  dClaen  which  was  re- 
printed In  the  New  Hampshire  Morning 
Vmm.  October  13.  1949. 

■irery  Member  of  Congress  who  reads 
n  win  rcalitt  more  fully  than  ever  be- 
fort  tt»  Mib  prlTflece  and  heavy  re- 
spoatMBty  of  senrlcc  in  this  body  dur- 
iiU(  this  period  in  our  history.  Every 
rho  reads  U  will  gain  a  new 
Bdlng  of  the  tr«e  function  of 
the  Congress  »nd  wtU  be  less  likely  to 
be  deceived  by  those  who  demand  that 
we  bow  to  the  will  of  the  executive  and 
grant  every  appropriation  for  every 
gllttarlDg  scheme  that  may  be  presented 

torn 

The  article  follows: 

Tb«  first  nwlnn  ot  tb«  Bghty-flnC  Con- 
grws  la  slowly  tfr^glng  to  tta  end.  Presi- 
dent   TtOMD   anwanesd    tb«   do-aotbtng 

BgbtMb  OWir«>*  **  ^v^*  ***  P^vt^ap"  t^ 
MttMWt  ««rtal  attack  •mt  laada  by  an 
amsrtean  PrMldmt  agslast  tte  tagMatlv* 
Ittocsss  Whether  tbm  Pi  aildinl  raal^  Mkaa 
the  Bgbty-Qrst  Congrsaa  fcetXr  la  »a*  ear 
tonmm  ban.  TIm  on*  Important  questton 
for  tb«  eitlsvn  tn  regard  tn  Congrsas  U:  What 
Is  tb«  roto  of  thSa  representative  organ  In 
tha  flfht  to  save  the  Republic'' 

Ow  poimeal  tattboeks  ( (ollowlaf  Msataa 
quleu)   have  gtvea  ws  a  ptettw*  of  goeem- 
B«nt  as  dtwisd  Into  tlwaa  parts.  laglalaUve. 

MHlliri   I   and  judicial.    Popular  u ' — ^ 

mora   and   more  to  refer  to  tik* 
power  slvce  as 


IbilMailT  popular  uaag*  bar*  la 
•eaanaa.  The  executive  powar  la  profoimdly 
dli>ef«Bt  fraan  ttM  iagislatlea  powar.  Tk* 
•tcetad  rapraaantaueaa  at  «k*  people  speak 
for  ttaa  yaapia  ia  iippiaHifiii  to  spotnted  u(- 
ttelals  miiiamiH  prtaarUy  to  ta*  laecutiTe. 
it  Is.  taarafare.  the  duty  of  Ooa^aas  to  re- 
int  Ui  do  aotMng  that 
wUl  ta^Nvavly  Uifssts  its  power  at  puMic 


or  taglalatlve  and  esacuUve 

ba  clearly  saw  tiiat  this  separation 

for  treadom.     If  the  PrencA 

akaotutc  nonarcay  at 

^ to  aaaka  Its  owa  laws,  tkay  ecold 

aaijoy  tka  llkMty  for  which  tba  latflik 
so  raaotutaiy  fOa^t.  The  man  who  aiota 
our  CDiMtitution  fully  realised  tha  Unpor- 
TaaitT  ot  balanced  powera. 

Today  tkat  raallaatlon  greatly   needs  to 
ba  ravtvad.    Owr  Isgjslsttea  aganciee  are  itUl 

wadv  tka  flarfaoa  the  separatloo  of  powers 
to  dtaiVPMnac.  Tba  asecutlve  la  regatntrg 
tka  pawar  to  mafea  Mi  awa  law.  and  to  eon* 
ttol  tlM  aowta.  altlkMgk  tk*  strtieture  out* 

Tkara  la  ao  aaad  for  Ooagraaa  If  Its  tuac* 
Uam  Is  OMrely  to  wrtta  Uws  aoaveying  to  tka 
m  flaMiag  laapMf*  tba  powar  to 
rk  CMfori  or  May  etkar 

. Tka  rola 

to  to  do  wkat  tka  VkH*  Mouaa 

*u.  To  lay  down 

live,  to  dsAa*  tke  ekaaaaU 
„  „  tke  aaaeutlve  power  U  to  flow. 
Stnee  iMd.  as  a  MMtft  o<  "mtist  lagtalatloo." 
lump-sum  appvofrtatleaa.  aMDafaatured 
•■MtSHMM^  aad  foraltB  entaagleaunu. 
tk«  PtaMdaod  ka*  baaa  arrogatiag  to  hioisaU 
tba  powar  to  decide  the  restrainu  wklak  ba 
wtli  kaad.  and  to  daflns  the  cbsuneis  thioufk 
wblek  ha  wui  dispose  of  the  vast  rsaourcsa  at 
hie  eoounand 


MnJTAST  rowxa 

Ws  tend  to  forget  that  executive  power  la 
pbyaleal  aad  substantial.  It  is  the  power  of 
tka  military  leader  or  commander  in  chief. 
All  the  elaborate  developmenu  of  the  execu- 
tive arm  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Army. 
Wbathar  a  Government  agent  Is  arresting 
dope  peddlers,  or  promising  Federal  sukakPes 
to  all  and  sundry,  he  Is  not  acting  In  bis  own 
person,  but  eaercUlng  sn  authority  derived 
from  tka  ability  of  the  government  back 
ot  him  to  setae  persons  and  property  by  force. 

Legiatatlve  power,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not 
physical  It  la  la^  aad  abatract.  Execu- 
tive power  can  ba  wlsided  by  a  strong  and 
ruttxleea  uidtvidual  and  his  henchmen.  But 
leglslattve  power  require*  the  voluntary  sup- 
port of  a  sophisticated  and  self-dlsclpllned 


Krery  city-state  and  nation,  as  It  grew 
strong,  was  forced  to  realise  tiiat  tka  cklaf 
could  use  the  physical  power  at  his  command 
•gainst  unarmed  citizens  who  displeased  blm. 
The  history  of  parliaments  Is  eeeentlslly  the 
story  of  bow  the  people,  after  their  chief  had 
created  an  army,  learned  how  to  Impoaa  re- 
straints on  the  fore*  under  his  eoatroi. 

The  great  forward  step  was  made  when  the 
Ingilsh-speaklng  people  turned  frum  the 
council  or  mass  meeting  to  a  small  body  of 
repreeentatlves.  to  keep  watch  over  the  chief 
and  bis  personsl  aides.  Theee  represents - 
tivse  of  the  people  stumbled  on  the  all-lni- 
portant  factor,  in  protecting  the  cltlaens. 
vbaa  tkof  toamad  that  the  ruler  would  be 
asry  raaannaWs  If  ba  needs d  money,  and  only 
If  he  needed  money.  The  political  problem  of 
tka  Republic  today  is  still  as  simple  as  that 
It  W  to  InstU'S  that  the  ruler  is  curtailed  (or 


wvta*  vzBsua  swon> 

Ws  call  the  parliamentary  protection  of 
our  Ubertlaa  "the  power  of  the  purse  "  It 
used  to  b*  called,  naore  accurately,  the  ^^epa- 
ration  of  the  purs*  from  th*  sword."  Our 
forefath«rs  knew,  whst  we  forget,  that  the 
chief  of  sUte  always  posaasaea  ths  sword 
The  people  can  control  the  sword  only  If  they 
keep  control  of  the  purse,  which  is  the  power 
to  Mpply  the  niler's  armies,  or.  In  cxir  more 
iaAD*d  age.  to  vot*  the  salaries  of  the 
btireaucracy. 

9o  It  should  ba  realised  that  Congreea  Is 
not  really  so  much  a  part  of  government  as 
a  defense  against  fovernment.     It  Is  a  wall 


which  the  people  have  built  to  Insure  that 
the  chief  cannot  send  hie  armies  to  punish 
their  leaders,  or  to  take  tkalr  property,  ex- 
cept as  they  decree.  When  the  colonlsU 
said.  "No  taxation  without  representation" 
tbay  knew  the  scors  They  meant  that  the 
haad  of  the  state  should  not  collect  s  penny 
IB  tain  unless  their  own  elected  agents  were 
In  full  aoatrol.  with  power  to  decide  whara 
i^nrt  bow  all  taxaa  should  be  spent. 

Tba  twentieth  century  has  wltnamed  a 
world-wide  abdication  by  the  people  of  tbair 
dearly  bought  right  to  control  the  sword. 
Tba  paopla  baea  everywhere  surrendered  to 
tba  pansaal  foeammant  of  the  eomman«1*r 
in  chief  Thrj  hav*  forgotten  that  any 
murty  which  accepu  p*rsonai  govtnunant 
tb*r*try  uadaraUMi  tka  liajiiMiiinil  wall 
protactiag  tba  unsfsd  psoyte  ■giiBst  tba 
fovamments  arbitrary  will  lut  no  BV.d- 
ara  diaiator  has  bean  raak  aaottgk  opanljr  to 
the  leglsUtur*. 

Mid:  "I  will  not  take  from  tka 

,_,_ liglslstlve   toy "    Mi'ler   mada 

tke  Retckstag  what  was  waU  eallad  "tka 
world's  most  agpanaive  mala  singing  •odaty." 
Malta  appears  at  tha  pageanu  that  mark 
tka  ■tiling  of  th*  Soviet  Congress.  But  In 
all  tkasa  saaas  the  leaders  thamaalvas  usurped 
the  power  of  tba  purse. 

Awa  ao  wrrw  ua 
Similarly,  our  different  programs  for  big 
adlng.  since  1933,  have  been  variants  uf 
central  plan— to  give  the  President  free 
money  In  ^TA.  PWA,  lend-lease.  EESA. 
MAP.  and  ail  the  rest  of  the  always  emer- 
gency legislation.  Congress  was  never  allowed 
to  say  Just  how  the  money  should  be  spent, 
or  to  define  the  exact  powers  and  duties  of 
the  spending  agencies.  That  discretion  Is 
all  the  President  needs.  For  If  the  law  \f 
not  precise.  Congress  wUl  never  know  whether 
or  not  the  President  obeys  the  law  Gener- 
alities are  not  law.  no  matter  how  legally 
they  may  be  dressed  up  in  sections  and  ar- 
ticles. Keeping  the  traditional  form  of  law 
Is  merely  part  of  the  deceptive  process.  It 
Is  through  vague  and  general  language,  cast 
in  legal  form,  that  the  Executive  has  regained 
the  power  to  decide  what  laws  It  will  observe. 
When  appropriations  grow  large  enough. 
Congress  has  no  hope  of  knowing  what  Is 
really  done  with  the  money.  And  nowadays 
Congress  Is  confronted  by  the  Executive  with 
a  budget  deliberately  made  so  huge  and  com- 
plex that  It  cannot  be  analyzed.  Our  Rep- 
resentatives hav*  been  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  suggesting  that  Congress  tell  the 
Executive  to  make  Its  own  cut  of  5  to  10 
percent  of  th*  amounts  appropriated.  But 
this,  as  Senator  SxTLsa  Bmdges  has  virtually 
admitted,  is  open  abdication  by  Congress  of 
the  powar  of  tha  pursa. 

While  Congraa*  was  deliberately  Immo- 
bilized by  the  pressure  of  real  or  fake  emer- 
gencies, the  executive  has  been  uslnt<  the 
people's  money  to  deluge  their  Representa- 
tives with  vlal3  of  ridicule.  When  ridicule 
was  not  enough  the  factions  which  we  call 
th*  party  in  powar  hav*  turned  to  "purging" 
thoa*  kiembars  of  Congress  who  have  fought 
valiantly  to  keep  the  purse  separate  from  tha 
sword. 

It  Is  tragic  to  hear  Americans  speak  of  con- 
taata  batwsn  tba  Praaldant  and  Congrasa 
aa  tkevgk  wa  war*  omt*  bystanders  at  a 
pitaa  fl|kt.  the  Congrsss  has  no  Army,  no 
baraaweracy.  no  courts,  no  jails,  no  propa- 
ganda arm.  Its  one  real  power,  the  power 
to  withhold  money  from  th*  bureaucracy. 
haa  meaning  only  to  the  extant  that  people 
support  the  RepreeenUtlves  who  guard  the 
purs*. 

When  President  Truman  denounced  the 
Ugbtieth  Congress  as  a  "dc-nothlng"  Con- 
grsaa  ka  was  really  calling  It  a  great  Con- 
gr***.  CO*  wh  ch  held  the  line  against  Sxac- 
uttva  aggression  What  an  opportunity  the 
Rspubllcaaa  miaaad.  Row  richly  tbelr  last 
candidate  dasarvsd  d*f*at. 
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Wken  President  Rooaevelt  tried  to  purge 
be  was  logical      When  Pr*al 
iweentty  attacked  Senator 
ba  waa  aoBSlsCent.    Tkaaa  Rxecirttve* 
sou^t  to  poalrii  tadepewdent  thinking  m 
tbeir  own  part^.  as  evaryowe  wbo  seek 
muat    do.    It    la   ewcumaglag    tkat 
Caaaocist*.  ratber  than  among  I 
th*  plain  people  have  risen  to  defend 
defendar*.  as  the  cdnalati  did 

The  world-wM*  polltteal  erlato  la  la  e«ary 
country  a  «tr\^gla  batwaan  tba  tmarmad  cltt> 
aaaa  and  the  ekiaf.  with  hta  personal  fal- 
lowtaf.   who  dtroets  tha  armad   foresa.    It 

tkm  no  real  iWw ■  a^atkar  tb*  bead 

la  from  tb*  Mt  or  from  tha  ngkt— 
wkatkar  ba  U  aaOad  a  iMdar  or  a  dictator 
or  a  pMBid*nt  In  aacH  aaaa  ka 
parmndl  aida*  hav*  tka  tm-mmmttml 
ptrw>r  and.  tf  thay  aaa  ikakt  oC  tka  fasMwki- 
tn«  infltMoaa  of  tka  pstpia^  wppassaisilwi. 
they  hav*  powar  as  ■ksaJuf  aa  tkas  of  Lauis 
XIV  In  atamst  aaary  •unRkrf,  Msapt  Iks 
Onit«d  flatofr  tklB  bafda  tm  tka  po^dP  is 


for  tkalr  Ukarty  an 
|fh  with  wkkifc  QgRgw  —  iaipdw 

lu  on  tuair  spaodkif:  otkaswtaa  tka 

sword  and  tb*  puras  are  r*uuit*d  in  tba 
buB^  at  tka  ruler  aad  bis  following.  Than 
all  tka  gakii  the  unarmed  citizans  hav*  nrnds 
m  goo  paara  wUi  b*  loat.  Our  Congress  Is 
tba  laat  fraa  parliament.  It  contains  wiae 
and  valiant  men  who  hav*  baaa  lighting  tor 
15  years  to  bold  tiie  line,  in  tba  bopa  that 
the  people  wlU  realise  In  time  what  Is  at 
stake. 


Tke  Ute  HaaaraUc  RkhanI  J.  Welch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or   CALXrOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  HAVENNER  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Con- 
CRESsiON.AL  RicoRD  the  following  tribute 
to  our  late  colleague.  Congressman 
RicHARO  J.  Welch,  of  California,  which 
was  publi.«;hed  in  the  California  Farm  Re- 
porter of  October  1949; 

Sou>rKas  OF  thb  Common  Good 

UCHABO  J.  wiLCH.  raaaoaaT  is.  isea— aiftaM- 

aaa  lo.  isss 

n«Tn-born.  Congressman  Richard  J.  Wklch 
never  forgot  what  It  meant  to  wrest  a  living 
from  the  soil.  By  trade  he  was  first  an  Iron 
molder.  then  a  machinist.  Throxigbout  his 
long  political  career  he  used  public  ofBce  to 
better  conditions  of  lnd\Jitrlal  workers,  aa 
well  as  farmers. 

The  followlJBg.  *"An  Appreciation."  was  writ- 
ten by  Herbert  C.  Jon«s.  vice  president,  Amer- 
ican River  Development  League.  San  Jose. 

"RiCBAKB  J.  WxLCH.  Congressman.  Fifth 
District,  California,  Increased  popular  respect 
for  public  office.  He  held  the  confidence  of 
his  constituents  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
In  the  State  senate,  on  the  San  Pranciaco 
Board  of  SupoTlscrs  and  In  Congress  he 
strove  for  advancement  of  the  public  mtereat. 

"In  Congreee  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  to  oonserve  our  tlmb«r,  c^,  natural 
gas,  and  water,  to  develop  electric  power  and 
to  use  that  power  to  help  make  Irrigation  wa- 
ter chenp  enough  for  the  farmers  who  dee- 
perately  needed  it.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Con^ratttee  on  Public  Lands,  he  threw 
his  full  strength  behind  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Ceiitral  Valley  and  frr 
daveiopaastUI  of  the  water  and  public  power 
at  FOIaom  Dam. 


-a  far-a%ktad  iHlaian.  ba  raaUaad  that 
these  great  nattiral  resources  had  to  be  con- 
served and  developed  tf  future  generations 
were  to  grow  and  preapar. 

''HM  lammmm.  kia  powar.  kia 
with  each  paating  year  at  acrvice. 


Ui 


WilkaDP 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

^r  Mbara  oamutsa 

TMMadAy,  October  tt.  ^949 

Mr.  BUfUncx.  Mr.  tpttlMr.  %  ibort 
while  auc.  X  calUd  to  th«  att«ntkxi  U 
Um  Uouaa  tba  fact  tbkt  iba  dUpUctd 
pcnooc  program,  at  l«k»t  in  Mortis  Ok- 
kola,  ig  kol  werklitg  •«  wall  aa  MA*  rk- 
porta  wodM  ie«ra  to  indicate.  Anethtr 
eaae  which  baa  )ust  been  brought  to  aiy 
attention  U  shown  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wesley  E  KtUer.  of  Minot.  N.  Dak.  I  am 
Inserting  the  letter  herewith  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  ooiieagues: 

MiNOT.  N.  D*K..  Scptembar  M,  Ifdt- 
Hon.  DawBt  L.  BmotcK. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mk-  BumiCK:  I  have  noticed  In  the 
September  W  Issue  of  Time  magazine  that 
the  administration's  DP  hCl  Is  now  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Under 
this  bui.  the  ■iliiibdaliatlon  la  trying  to 
liberalise  the  taapmtatian  at  dlaplaaad  par- 
sons into  the  United  States  over  the  usual 
Immigration  quotas 

I  wish  to  give  you  our  pjersonal  experience 
with  a  DP  In  our  household,  whleb  Is  not 
an  Isolated  experience,  but  appears  to  be  the 
general  pattern  of  everyone  with  wbom  we 
have  come  In  contact  In  North  Dakota  who 
have  sponsored  DP's. 

As  one  of  the  gullible  "sponsors*  who  be- 
lieved in  the  dlsplaced-persons  prograia,  we 
too  made  application  for  one  of  these  •'poor, 
homeless'  Europeans,  offering  a  home  and 
prevailing  wages  for  a  domestic  servant. 

After  2  months,  we  are  sadly  dlslUusloned 
and  much  wiser  Americans.  Our  homeless 
DP  arri\-ed.  speaking  no  English  and  with 
Just  the  faintest  conception  of  housekeeping 
in  America.  After  8  weeks  of  constant  sup- 
ervision and  training,  we  succeeded  in 
teaching  Anna  enough  English  so  that  she 
cotild  tell  us  she  was  quitting.  She  com- 
plained bitterly  about  working  more  than  8 
hours  and  not  receiving  $125  a  month,  which 
Is  not  the  prevailing  wage  for  houaework  in 
this  vicinity.  Regardless  of  lansruage  dlfll- 
culty.  I  had  no  trouble  In  understanding  that 
she  was  contemptuous  of  Americans  and 
certainly  had  no  gratitude  at  being  here. 

Since  we  had  made  application  through  a 
chiirch  agency,  wa  complained  and  after 
checking  with  Washington,  we  find  that  no 
one  has  any  control  of  the  DP  after  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  They  are  free  agents 
to  move  about  the  coxintry  at  will  and  to 
enter  any  labor  market  tbay  desire. 

Our  origtaal  umlatalanding  of  the  OP  bill 
waa  that  we.  the  sponsor,  were  to  saa*!!!!!'! 
rosponslbUity  tea  a  period  of  l  year  aad  tkat, 
condltlans  being  satisfactory,  they  were  to 
atay  with  the  sponsor  for  that  period  of  time 
before  they  enter  the  labor  market.  Under 
falae  preteru<es.  they  accept  domoatlc  and 
farm  labor  Jobs  with  no  intention  of  atay- 
Ing,  Just  in  order  to  get  tc  this  ooimtry.  -  •" 


III  vlaw  at  oar  ezpertenee   and   tbat  af 
Ifcrtb  Dakotans.  I  do  not  feel  ttat 
the  immigration  quotas  should  ba  ralaaad  ar 
baaa  paqpla  to  antar  tkia 
aad  tn  tba  aoatae  at  a  tmm 
fraa  agaata,  oompetlnf  wttk 
labor. 


or  tbe  OP  MU.  wa 
is  for  it 


tbat  it  cannot  b* 
wafaal 


TW  FtrgdUia  Pgedonrr 
■smNtlOtI  OP  RT  -       :« 

HON.  AUK  J.  FORAND 


or  Bxoai 
Df  TH£  BOCBK  OP 


rATTTB 


Twmday.  October  tt.  1949 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  God  called  to  bis  reward  a 
great  man.  a  man  wbo  uaeettUiiy  de- 
wotad  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
ciUfcns  of  our  great  country.  That 
was  John  Bradbury,  a  constituent  of 
mine.  His  passing  has  left  a  great  void 
in  his  home  community  as  well  as  in  the 
ranks  <^  those  wbo  are  working  for  better 
seciirity  for  our  old  people. 

Were  John  BnObaxy  alive  today,  be 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  because  tbe 
social -security  bin,  H.  R.  6000.  wbieh 
jjassed  the  House  recently,  ctmtamed 
many  provisions  which  he  prcpc?ed  to  a 
Ust  of  suggestions  he  prepared  last  year, 
at  my  request. 

His  interest  in  and  his  devotion  to  the 
caose  stand  oat  pttminently  m  an  article 
he  wrote  some  time  ago  and  which  he 
titled  "The  Forgotten  Pensioner." 

Under  leave  already  granted  me,  I 
include  this  article. 

THz  poaoarrrsN  pcmioifsa  UNOia  ttom  n 

In  ITTS  oMi  great  Republic  was  bom,  and 
since  that  time  we  have  survived  a  Civil  War 
In  the  first  century  of  ctir  existence,  and 
during  the  past  3  decades  we  have  coma 
through  two  great  World  Wars  to  emerge  aa 
the  greatest  Nation  in  economic  wealth.  Tba 
natural  resources  with  which  our  country 
was  bieased  have  been  (Overly  devtiofpad  tn 
the  meantkne.  and  ao  our  position  aa  a  world 
leader  has  been  strengthened. 

Today  we  stand  as  the  great  Nation  who 
Is  upholding  the  principles  of  democracy. 
and  T"^"***  nations  and  weaker  nations  look 
to  OS  for  example  and  guidance. 

In  1M6.  our  Fedaral  laglaJatrirs  in  Waah- 
mgtoD  passed  a  Social  Oacuilty  Act  wblch 
became  opera  tive  in  1937.  T^e  section  of 
the  act.  now  known  as  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' ln£urance,  stipulated  that  1  percent 
should  be  dedtKtad  frtim  aa  amidoyee's  wagaa 
for  th*  first  S  yaaca  after  fba  pasaage  a<  tke 
act:  2  percent  for  the  following  3  years;  and 
tbereaftar  (from  January  19491  3  percent 
would  be  deducted  from  the  worker's  wagas. 
However,  not  all  workers  In  the  country  ware 
in  the  Industries  or  occupations  covered  by 
the  act;  and  even  st  this  date,  many  of  the 
country's  workers  are  still  not  covered.  TTie 
1  percent  deduetton  from  worker's  wages  Is 


A&U8 
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•Ull  tn  tCMt.  M  tt  hM  bcMi  ttowB  at  ttiat 
(or  cwry  dau  of  Um  orlslDal  actMd- 


pajmble  at  Um 


I  oparattv*  la  IMT, 
UvtBg  co«u  bav*  tacrHwad  o««r 
•eeonOnf  to  our  owb  Oo««ni<- 

slnc«  Uiat  tlxne. 

It  li  alaoM  iwpnaiihit  for  an  aldarly  eoo- 
pla  to  Itv*  tfaecntly  on  the  mlaerably  huUI 

•ucvlvova  tn- 
by  tfea  fol- 

knnnff  tforaa.  A  worker  wbo  toQs  tor  SO 
faara.  ftooi  tta*  afa  of  U  untn  lia  vaUiaa  at 
tlM  a«a  of  96.  at  an  aTera««  salary  of  ^50  par 
weak  {92lAjtn  par  montto/.  vltlunit  any  tuna 
loat  for  licltnaaB  or  vmaiploywt.  would. 
on  ratlraktat  at  aS.  b«  entlUad  to  a  pension 
o;  $!i  per  week,  and  bis  wife  (if  the  were  65 
also)  would  be  aotMad  to  an  additional  (5  50 
par  week  A  total  of  11650  per  week  U 
■carcelT  adagiiaf  for  an  cMerly  couple  to 
live  dacantly  Br  In  any  degraa  of  comfort  In 
tbaat  days  of  blfh  imng  coata. 

An  aldarly  ettteen  under  tha  old-age  and 
atVTlTors  insurance  may  hare  been  frugal 
tfnrlng  bla  Ufatlme  and  built  or  bougbt  a  cot- 
t^a  for  hlmaalf  and  bis  wife  to  enjoy  in  the 
sumet  cf  iheU  Uvea,  but  the  ownership  of  the 
cottage  DOW  precludaa  bis  taking  advanUge 
of  the  proTlatons  of  the  old-age  assistance. 
yet  It  may  coat  btan  more  fen-  taxes  and  up- 
keep of  bis  ccttafa  than  if  be  bad  to  pay  rent 
to  some  otbar  property  owner.  Iforaorer.  he 
ts  also  res-.n«ted  by  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to 
«am  moff*  than  •14.M  par  aaontb  to  aug- 
■aant  hia  panakm.  In  otbar  worda.  we  penal- 
ise our  thrifty  cltlaena  when  they  attain 
the  aga  of  65  years. 

Truly  the  bencflclarj  of  the  old-age  and 
WiTTlTora   Insoranoa   Is   the   forgotun    pen- 


Wa  boast  of  our  American  way  of  life  and 
ovr  Ideals  of  democracy.  Our  politicians  In 
iWMMagvoa  «•••  allUona  of  dollars  to  aid 
tta  paoplaa  of  Iwaiyn  countries,  which  Is  in 
itaaU  a  .audable  object,  as  they  need  the  food. 
Our  polltlctans  evidently  are  able  to  envision 
want  and  dlstreaa  thousands  of  miles  away, 
but  thfT  are  unable  to  see  the  plight  of  their 
own  elderly  citizens,  unable  to  see  the  need 
ot  a  more  decent,  livable  pension  to  otir 
•Marly  paople. 

True,  a  1- percent  deduction  ts  not  much 
from  a  workers  pay  envelope,  but  It  u  what 
the  Government  demanded  for  a  pension 
retl.'ement  scheme.  It  certainly  ts  not  the 
worker's  fault  that  the  amount  has  been 
repeatedly  trczen  at  that  figure,  when  It 
abould  have  been  ralaad  gradually  by  easy 
atagaa.  aa  Um  Social  Sacurlty  Act  originally 
caliad  for  wban  It  waa  enacted  Into  law. 

President  Trumao  In  bis  mass  aga  to  the 
Bghtleth  Congreaa  on  January  10.  1M7.  rec- 
ommended an  Increase  of  beneflts  cf  the  old- 
M*  Ab<l  survivors  Insurance,  dtlug  the  fact 
that  otir  social-security  program  has  not  kept 
pace  with  tha  tlmea.  nor  with  the  Increase 
of  living  standarda. 

Perhapa  the  voting  strength  of  our  elderly 
people  wbo  are  beneficiaries  Is  thought  to  be 
negligible,  and  that  ts  a  factor  considered  by 
potitlctans 

While  I  do  not  always  believe  In  organised 
praaaure  groups  epsrsttag  In  bsMi  of  Con- 
psaa  at  Waahtagtao,  feseause  many  thlx^gs 
are  enacted  Into  law  that  are  not  In  the 
beat  Uitereat  of  the  Nation  aa  a  whole.  I 
I  that  dur  elderly  citlaens  should 
Ivaa  Into  a  power  that  would 
attract  attention  when  they  have  a  cauae 
•blcto  turn  aucb  a  high  degree  of  merit  and 


This  frcM  MatlOB  of  ours  sbouM  lead  the 
way  la  SMk  fefaaMaluriaaiaaa  toward  lu 
elderly  cltlaena.  wbo  In  a  lifetime  of  work 

^d  self-eacrlflce  have  built  up  thu  country 
oura.  and  made  It  truly  great.  They  ere 
really  enutled  to  an  eventide  of  life  that  wui 
be  repreeeatatlve  of  our  Idaaia  of  democracy. 


HcrWH  H.  ItkmMm  MeaM  Hm 
D«ctacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   HIW   TOKK 

D*  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Fridav.  October  14.  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Inserting  la 
the  RzcGRO  a  speech  delivered  in  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  PtAKKLiif  D.  Roosivelt, 
J-. 

I  eoacor  wholeheartedly  with  the 
sentlnMnts  expressed  by  Mr.  Rooszvclt; 
but  my  reason  for  having  this  speech 
printed  In  the  Recom  is  more  far-reach- 
ing. 

The  choice  In  the  election  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  New  York  is 
clearly  defined:  it  Is  a  choice  between 
American  freedom  and  democracy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  philosophy  repug- 
nant to  the  general  welfare  on  the  other. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  represents  American 
freedom  and  democracy. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  Congre»- 
man  Roosxvilt's  eloquent  and  incontro- 
vertible support  of  the  achievement  of  a 
Pair  Deal  through  such  great  statesmen 
as  Herbert  Lehman  be  read  and  contem- 
plated and  vigorou.sJy  supported  not  only 
by  those  who  will  vote  in  New  York  on 
November  8.  but  also  by  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  wish  to  secure  for 
America  a  vital  and  a  dj-namic  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  RoosEvcLT's  address  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  here  In  Buffalo 
tonight.  I  am  glad  for  two  reasons:  First. 
because  of  your  poeltton  as  leaders  of  the 
trade-union  movement  In  the  weatern  part 
of  our  State:  and  secondly,  becauae  It  ts  my 
first  opportunity  to  describe  the  Issues  of 
this  election,  and  to  explain  why  I  think  It 
Is  vital  that  we  elect  Herbert  H.  Lehman  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Speaking  frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
need  to  persuade  anyone  In  this  particular 
audience  of  the  necessity  for  voting  for  Gov- 
ernor Lehman.  All  too  often  In  political 
campaigns,  we  who  agree  on  the  Issues  and 
the  candidates  sit  around  and  talk  to  our- 
aelvea.  We  forget  that  our  job  Is  to  Inform 
the  great  army  of  voters,  our  fellow  cltUens — 
first,  that  they  must  register;  second,  that 
they  must  see  the  Issues  clearly:  and  finally. 
that  they  must  go  to  the  polls  If  they  want 
govarnoient  in  the  best  tntereats  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  the  specially  privileged. 

If  our  discussion  tonight  Is  to  mean  any- 
thing, it  will  be  becauae  we  go  back  to  the 
groupe  we  represent,  determined  to  achieve 
the  greatest  registration  In  the  history  of 
our  State,  and  to  bring  the  real  Issues  In 
the  election  to  every  community  In  our 
State.  We  must  not  let  the  Republicans  win 
the  election  by  default  because  too  few  peo- 
ple have  bothered  to  register  or  to  vote. 

LA  so*  a  rsBT  peAiaso 

I  know  that  In  recent  years  labor  organi- 
sations, as  well  as  the  political  parties,  have 
done  much  to  stimulaM  the  Intsrast.  and  to 
Increase  the  participation,  of  oaora  and  mora 
people  In  all  of  our  electlona.  But  we  oan- 
uot  reet  on  past  laurels.  Our  job  now  la 
this  alsallMk  and  we  must  carry  the  measage 
ol  tta  teportanee  to  every  dtisen  so  that  he 
will  reglater  and  then  vou. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  this  election  is  that  it  wlU  fill  the 
Senate  seat  which  was  held  for  so  many 
years  by  our  beloved  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Uis 
record  will  go  down  In  history  as  a  great 
American  political  career  which  waa  whoUy 
dedicated  to  service  to  the  people;  to  liberal 
American  leaderahlp  in  their  search  for  in- 
creased equality  and  security  for  all  of  the 
American  people;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
Bob  Warners  long-Ume  friend  and  associ- 
ate. Herbert  H.  Lehman.  U  better  qualified 
in  every  conceivable  way  to  carry  on  thla 
tr-idltlon  than  Is  his  Republican  opponent. 

But  we  do  not  look  to  traditions  alone  for 
guidance  In  this  election.  Unlike  our  Re- 
publican opposition,  the  Democratic  Party 
believes  In  looking  and  moving  ahead — In 
buUdlng  a  dynamic,  expanding,  and  pros- 
perous future  for  America. 

The  basic  meaning  of  this  election  Is  that 
It  Is  a  test— a  test  of  whether  we  Americana 
are  to  alwndon  the  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancee  of  the  last  18  years  and  collapse  into 
another  stretch  of  Coolldge  bubble  booms 
and  Hoover  btiats.  It  Is  a  test  of  whether  we 
Americans  are  to  consolidate  our  gains,  and 
continue  to  move  forward  under  the  Fair 
Deal  of  Preeldeot  Truman. 

Everything  about  this  election  points  up 
this  test — the  records  of  the  two  candldatea, 
the  records  of  their  respective  parties  In 
the  Eightieth  Congresses,  and  the  campaigns 
which  the  two  men  are  making. 

lxhman  a  iNTXCxmr  kxzdes 

To  put  it  bluntly  Herbert  Lehman  belongs 
in  this  DemocraUc  Eighty-first  Senate,  help- 
ing President  Truman  and  the  entire  Fair 
Deal  team  put  our  American,  forward-looking 
program  Into  law.  His  opponent  looks  very 
much  out  of  place  there:  he  would  have  felt 
much  more  at  home  tn  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress,  which  Is  now  only  a  dis- 
mal memory. 

In  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  the  Re- 
publican-Eightieth stands  as  a  monument  to 
greed,  to  monopoly,  to  conr-mpt  for  the  well- 
t>elng  of  the  American  people. 

But  not  so  to  Mr.  Dullks.  To  him  it  re- 
fiecu  his  own  philosophy  and  the  program  ol 
the  Republican  Party  today. 

That  Eightieth  Congress  murdered  the 
economic  controls  which  bad  been  carefully 
planned  to  preserve  our  postwar  prosperity 
for  the  servicemen  and  war  workers,  for 
whom  It  waii  a  program  of  at)solute  neces- 
sity. 

And  DtnxEs  today — and  on  his  record  so 
far  In  the  Senate — would  rather  preserve  the 
aecurity  of  his  big  corporation  allies  than  tha 
aecurity  and  well-t>elng  of  thoee  aame  war 
veterans,  of  labor,  of  the  farmer,  In  short, 
of  the  people  of  America. 

That  Eightieth  Republican  Congreaa  hand- 
cuffed the  labor  movement  ho  that  its  drive 
to  organize  the  unorganlasd.  to  win  Indus- 
trial stability  everywhere,  was  stopped  lu  its 
tracks. 

And  Dtnxxd  today  la  committed  to  keep- 
ing labor  m  the  ahacklaa  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

That  Eightieth  Congreaa  soaked  the  poor 
with  a  fantastically  unjust  tax  bill.  That 
Congreaa  had  the  unmitigated  gall  to  take 
75J.000  workers  from  under  the  social -secu- 
rity laws  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  had  said  they  ahould  be  cov- 
ered. And  that  Congress  went  to  the  rescue 
of  railroad  monopolist*  whom  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  to  be  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  That  Republican  Congreaa  did 
all  this  for  big  business  at  the  asm*  time 
that  It  Ignored  the  deeperatlon  of  mUllons 
of  Americans  who  could  not  find  decent 
homes  for  their  famUlea.  In  fact,  that  Re- 
publican Congreaa  waa  bo  Impractical  that  It 
even  neglected  to  provide  crop  storage  for 
Amsrloan  fanners  wbo  ware  trying  to  meet 
the  nesda  of  a  hungry  world. 
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And  that  poltey  and  that  program  Is  not 
only  today  supported  bat  sdrocated  by  Mr. 
Dewey's  favorllB  aretattcct. 

Th«  gaaaaa%  spirit  in  that  RcpoMlesB 
Ooi^tm  WW  Bo^ST  A  Tapt  wtam  aaosk 
people  would  sgree  la  a  pRtty  eoossreatles 
fellow,  but  In  New  York  w«  are  now  offered  a 
candidate  who  makea  Taft  took  pink  by 
eoraparlaon.  When  "that  man"  in  Albany 
appointed  bis  bride  on  the  wedding  cake  to 
tbs  flsBSte  S  months  ago.  be  came  to  tbat 
dMti^lt^shed  body  with  a  certain  amnwnt 
at  pustna  beoaose  of  his  work  In  tlie  United 
Nations.  That  preatlgs  has  ttwnsd  to  dls> 
grace — the  cttagracs  of  wanting  to  dra^  the 
itry  back  to  ths  BBhtifrth  Congress  pn>- 
and  of  waging  a  btpifesd.  unprincipled, 
and  vlcloiu  rsmpstgn  agatnse  thoas  who 
would  tell  the  people  what  ths  aasaas  lealljr 


siPtTftxJCAK  Donas  tauc 
Let   me  take  a  few  tasucs  on  which  Mr. 
Dtnxss  has  already  shown  his  true  colora. 
Several    weeks   ago.   be   joined   the   private 

utility  monopoUsU  in  oppoalng  public  trana- 
mlasion  of  publicly  dcvsloped  hydroelectric 
power.  At  this  very  momsnt  he  is  lined  up 
soUdlj  with  the  same  monopoly  crowd  to 
try  to  prevent  Leiand  Old*  from  l>cing  re- 
appointed as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Powsr 
Commlssloa.  The  crime  of  Mr.  Olds  Is  that 
he  has  t>een  too  tough  for  people  like  Dxtllss. 
because  he  triad  to  protect  the  pockethook 
of  the  consumer  against  raids  by  the  power 
people.  Mr.  Olds  haa  many  years  of  honor- 
able service  in  New  York  State  and  In  Wash- 
ington, but  this  la  uo  recommendation  to  a 
big-business  spokesnaan  like  Dtxus. 

Let's  look  at  educaUou.  Here  we  find 
Dvuxs  right  aioncalde  his  Albany  playmate. 
You  remember  that  the  teachers  of  this  very 
city  were  actually  farced  to  strike  before  thmr 
could  get  a  hearing  from  Dewey  about  their 
pitiful  salary  situation.  Nov  Din^xs  chimes 
in  against  any  Federal  aid  to  education. 
This  aelf-styled  enemy  of  communism  ap- 
parently doesn't  think  along  the  American 
way.  doesnt  agree,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
agree  with  me,  that  a  well-edxjcited  people, 
a  people  to  whom  the  doors  of  economic 
opportunity  are  opened  wider  and  vrider.  Is 
our  strongest,  oxir  most  positive  defense 
against  communism. 

On  civil  rights.  Dtnjjss  has  a  record  of 
talk— when  It  doesn  t  matter — and  silencs — 
when  It  does.  When  he  begs  for  votes  he  is 
all  for  civil  rights.  But  when  he  Is  in  the 
Senate  he  never  opens  his  mouth  about  the 
hypocrlUcal  leaders  of  his  own  party  who 
have  preserved  the  flUbUfter  aa  part  of  their 
antl-clvll-rlghts  alliance  with  the  Dlxlecrats. 
It  was  that  sam«  Bepublican-Dixiecrat  alU- 
ance  which  kept  tis  from  repeallne  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  restoring  national  labor  pol- 
icy to  the  prlrelples  set  down  In  the  great 
act  which  t>e«rs  Senator  Wagner's  name. 

We  are  fortunate,  in  a  way.  that  the  Re- 
pfQbUcan  Party  has  nominated  an  arch- 
cooservatlve  who  can  cut-RepuWican  even 
Mr.  Tatt.  WHen  we  defeat  him.  we  wlU  be 
striking  a  btow  at  the  whole  l)ackward- 
looklng  program  for  which  he  stands. 


LBKMAjr's  aacosB  arABacxxs 
In  contrast  to  this  tight-Uppsd.  calculat- 
ing Wall  Streeter.  stands  Harbert  H  Lehman, 
the  man  who  did  so  much  to  esrry  onward 
the  tradition  of  his  tvro  predecessors  as  Oov- 
arxKW  ot  our  State.  I  need  not  dwell  on  his 
record  at  great  length.  Much  of  what  he  did 
la  Albany  foreshadowed  what  we  Fair  Deal- 
ers are  now  trying  to  do  in  Waahington.  His 
experience  and  his  wisdom  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  us  In  carrying  through  the  rest 
of  our  program  for  the  people  of  America. 

Herbert  H  Lehman  will  be  right  at  home 
in  a  Congress  which  is  giving  11.000.000  more 
Americans  the  benefit  of  social-security  and 
old-age  asaistanoe.  a  Oongrsss  which  Is  rais- 


ing the  mlnlmtim  wsge  level  In  spite  of  ths 
■itping  of  Dcnxxs  and  his  cranlca. 

Let  me  just  tell  brttfy  what  the  Democrs- 
tlc  Party  is  doing.  We  ai«  IwlhWiif  tlOjOSt 
for  people  vrtM>  would  not  get  them 
and  still  aaof^ber  dOjOSB  vnlts  at 
mllttary  bsses.  We  are  now  wuklug  on  a 
>*«^g«"g  program  for  the  great  mlildle-lBeciBC 
group. 

In  fOTeign  affairs  we  are  working  to 
strengUken  the  ecocomle  sad  military  arms 
of  deaaocracy.  What  an  asset  it  will  be  to  the 
Senate  to  have  the  advice  end  eoonsri  of 
Heibeit  H  Lehman  In  reversing  the  Irdiumsn. 
anti-CathoUc.  anti-Semitic  displaeed-persoas 
bin  which  Mr.  Douxs  party  adopted.  All 
the  world  knows  of  Lehmsn'a  great  work 
smoDg  the  people  ct  the  world  to  sUerlafec 
the  suSertng.  the  hunger  and  the  desoiatkm 
which  fcUow  in  the  wake  at  modma  war. 

Herbert  Lehman,  then,  is  the  man  for  whom 
we  must  work  our  bearts  out  in  the  next  4 
weeks — for  whom  we  must  build  up  a  huge 
registration,  for  whom  we  must  turn  out  a 
gigantic  vote,  for  whom  we  must  caaopalgn 
morning,  noon  and  night.  It  Is  oar  cawi 
paigc;  it  Is  yoor  campaign  - 

The  final  proof  of  Oovcmar  Lehman^ 
worth,  of  his  powerful  appeal  to  f  tslHijat 
voters,  is  the  kind  of  de^wrate  destmcttve 
campaign  which  DmxB  and  Dewey  are  wag- 
ing against  him  and  tis.  and  everything  we 
stand  for 

As  Al  Smith  used  to  say.  "i^Ht  look  at  the 
record.**  uets  see  irtiat  they>e  said  in  s 
feeble,  shameful  ^ort  to  distract  the  voters 
from  the  real  teuc — Democratic  progntt 
against  Republican  reactton. 

Some  of  the  things  they  say  are  simply 
berond  me.  I  confess  It.  Take  all  of  this 
dark  talk  by  the  Republican  candidate  aboot 
statism  and  the  need  to  fight  It  by  nothing 
IssB  thsn  a  Wall  Sueet  reTolatiaii — he  >  says. 
Whst  Is  the  purpose  of  this  lenrfutloa  of 
reacticm?  The  XTnlted  States  is  better  off 
and  stronger  today  than  any  time  tn  our  Us- 
tory.  Our  fanners,  oar  worker  a.  our  saaall- 
buslnsss  men.  our  profeaidnnal  and  irtttta- 
ooUar  people — all  are  attore  psosperoas.  meic 
secure  than  ever  before.  That  ts  the  very 
pfaUOBophy  and  way  of  life  wtxich  Dnua  Is 
trying  to  destroy--that  prosperity,  thst  se- 
curity. 

Perhaps  that  Is  trtiat  Mr.  Dcixss  wants — 
with  a  issuiallMi  if  naoesMry.    Btt*iH*  U^«t 

the  paopis.  anythlac  tkat  makes  tt 
for  BBOBopoilsIs  to  own  and  run 
America  I  cannot  ewa  keqp  vp  with  thess 
scare  words  and  new-faa^MI  Ihbs  the  Re- 
publicans cook  up  during  stsetlon  rampatgna. 
But  they  seena  to  me  to  reflect  s  hoancstrk 
yearning  of  Mr.  Dmxxs  for  the  Republican 
days — the  days  of  two  empty  pota  for  every 
chicken,  two  mortgages  on  every  hoaae.  apple 
aailara  on  every  comer  and  diasanaloB.  dia- 
couragement  and  fr\istratlon  in  tha  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 

Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  thatt  I  say  no. 
and  I  know  you  agree  wtth 


acrcaLiCAK  hos-nau.  soots 
Those  are  the  Issues  before  us.  The 
peration  and  defeatism  of  3resterday  against 
Uie  aflkmatlTs.  powerful  faith  in  tomorrow. 
My  frlendt.  the  whole  Republican  cam- 
paign of  Mr.  Dewey — America's  Mr.  Also  Ran. 
and  his  hand-picked  candidate — is  designed 
to  muddle  and  confuse  people.  Of  course. 
Dewey  is  |UEt  the  Little  Sir  Echo  of  this  cam- 
paign. But  he  has  done  his  little  bit  of  mtid- 
dling  with  the  hllariotis  charge  that  the 
Kremlin  shakes  at  the  mere  sotmd  of  DtnxES 
voice,  and  that  only  the  Commtmlsts  are 
opposed  to  htm.  The  history  of  Russia's  fcff- 
elgn  policy  teUs  s  different  story. 

Actually,  the  Russians  are  cotmting  on 
the  collapse  c*  the  free-enterprise  coxmtrles 
becatxs^  they  expect  th^  people  to  revolt 
against  the  excesses  and  (^pr^sious  of  big- 


the  ucLtsuB  Of  sssBOwr  aren-Bs» 
pobUean  to  the  Senate.    In  a  Batabell,  noth- 

Dhltsd  Statos  fSsaato  Made  a^  of  M  Jam 
Tomtm  DPI  I  sssa  Sc:^  a  Bimsln  woidd 
strcngltoen  Mueuiw^  hope  that  Use  day  of 
popular  disgust  with  s  Wall  Street  bossed 
Amerles,  Is  closer.  On  the  other  hand,  hk 
H.  Lehman,  ttie  OoaBimmlala  aee  ttM 
and  stalwart  advoeaie  of  llheral  de- 
that  Is  Oie  fares  which  they 
really  tear  and  ttiat  Is  what  tticy  really  figM 
throoghoot  the  world.  They  have  good  raa> 
SOB  to  fear  tt  for  they  know  that  it  oOsn 
the  people  sectzrity  without  sacrificing  free- 
dom, and  tn  that  secuilt;.  and  tn  that  free- 
dom stands  the  last  best  hope  of  mankind. 

niiiBiilliiiii  I  almost  feel  sorry  tor  the  Re- 
publieana.  In  the  last  eleetlop  they  loet  with 
a  ramtldatT  in  sneakers  who  dwckad  every 
tasae;  in  this  one  they  are  going  to  lose  vrith 
s  candidate  in  hob-nail  boota.  srhose  cam- 
paign, based  on  MguUj.  haif-trutha. 
witch-htmtlng.  will  be  k»g  remembered 
a  new  low  in  reactkm. 

DoixBS  haa  chaxfed  off.  In  a  load  dasl 
damor  of  headUaea.  toilght  the  Ooanwn wrists 
tn  order  to  keep  from  having  to  fight  tlia 
Donocratic  Party^  liberal -fsrmer-labor  eo> 
amioD.  I  quite  understand  hew  he  leela. 
But  I  am  coofldect  that  Oils  ooaUtton  which 
Is  the  American  euaUtton  wfU  win  If  we  uiga 
the  people  to  register,  urge  oar  t^ow  cttl- 
ttzu  to  cuusMei  the  real  iMoes  and  uzge 
every  New  Yorker  to  vote  4  aeeka  from  to- 


I'hls  election  wUl  be  watched  throughout 
ths  country  as  a  possfble  straw  tn  the  wind 
for  the  1950  election.  It  will  be  watched 
throughout  the  workl  as  a  rcOsetkm  of  tha 
postwar  aentunent  of  the  American  peofda. 
It  win  be  watched  because  it  offers  a  clear 
choice  betweoi  outright  Republican  reaction 
and  forthr^t  Donocratic  liberalism.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  and  becsuar  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  prlndpies.  because  of  his  faith 
In.  and  IdentUlcatlosi  wtth  the  people  and 
the  people's  profoundest  needs,  we  must  and 
we  shall  elect  Hert>ert  H.  Lehman  to  ths 
United  States  Senate. 


Federal  iwlffe  HaroM  R.  Me^aa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAS8ACHt!sxrta 
IN  THE  KUUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twidaw.  October  ti.  1549 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  tncloffe 
the  following  article  from  the  Evening 
TritMine.  Lawrence.  Mass..  October  IS. 
1949: 

jrnKS  MxniNA  aokixasls 

Convictioa  of  the  11  top  leaders  of  the 
American  Cbmmtmlrt  party  on  diargea  of 
conqiinng  to  teach  and  advocate  the  orer- 
throw  cf  the  United  States  Oorenunent  by 
force  and  violence  in  Federal  court  in  New 
York  yesterday  broxight  to  a  dose  one  cf  ths 
lengthiest  and  most  Important  trials  of  its 
kind  in  this  country's  history.  The  charge 
was  a  grave  one.  of  such  tremendous  conse- 
quence that  the  trial  was  watched  with  Na- 
tion-wide interest  throughout  the  9  months 
It  lasted  and  the  outcome  undoubtedly  meets 
with  hearty  and  general  public  approval. 
Practically  all  Americans  love  their  country 
and  support  its  Government  so  sincerely  that 
they  have  only  deep  contempt  lor  any  persons 


A&loO 
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tb«  tettcr^i  ovvrtum 
fttllT  thdr  prawuutlon  uitf 


ttoat 

«M«  f  Mtfnil  that  it  would 
■Mot  or  wmm  and  tkat  pvoyir  joMlca  vouid 
not  t»  *»•.  Oupikbir  to«  toy  United  StAt«s 
Attorn»y  John  F  X.  OoiMy.  thoucb.  Um 
dM  Its  vark  so  Ukorooc^y  and 
lu  duty  so  v»U  Uiat  Alter 
ow  to  tt  (or  ftaol  oon- 

»<" 
IS  la 

For  tbml  tplnMH  mttIc*.  tlw  Jurors 

■troog  a|)protetlon.     Alao  In  line  for 

the  Pcdcxml  Bur««u  at  In- 

for  Its  iniUia  prcpftniuon  of  t<>« 

««rt  indicted 


■Mrtt 


tb*  trial  M  tiM  < 
to 
Madtna.  «bo  wwnlmfd  It  in  • 
Bcr  tiiat  ooafamMl  dowly  to  tb*  hlghMt 
jmtfr**'  ataaduds  and  traditions.  At  all 
h«  waa  aztiwiMly  capable,  counaous. 
.  and  BBoat  tolaram  In  tba  f  aea 
of  anncylnc  eoaapUcatlnc  and  etmXvmtn^ 
stratafy  by  daCaaaa  couaaal  antlnly  out  uf 
Una  vttb  otdlnary  eoart  proeadur*. 

Tba  ^idga  took  no  aetk»  durlnc  tba  trial 
that  would  bare  firen  the  CoOHUmlau  any 
basis  for  claiming  that  tbdr  leaden  bad 
been  left  unprotected  during  tu  course  As 
soon  as  the  rardlct  was  announced  and  the 
Jury  fllmiliartl.  tbcusb.  be  adjudged  aU  the 
defenM  courtroom  attorneys  g\illty  ot  crlaai- 
nai  co:::effipt  and  gave  tbem  senteacaa  of 
90  days  to  6  montbs.  Contempt  sea- 
QsuAlIy  begin  at  once,  but  Judge  Ued- 
Ing  deferred  tbcae  to  Iforember  16  to  give 
tboae  defense  Iswyara  time  to  draw  up  ap- 
peals to  a  blgbar  court  from  the  Jury's  dect- 
aton  against  tba  Communist  leaders,  wbicb 
vaa  further  proof  at  bis  exceptional  fatrneas. 
In  sbcrt.  t2M  iodge's  entire  conduct  vaa  at 
a  type  that  naarlta  a  prominent  place  in  the 
of  AoMrtcan  court  history. 


TW  Nary  wU  tkc  BeHia  Airhft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HDiRY  J.  LATHAM 


Cf  THE  novas 


or   MYW    TOKK 
OP 


ATma 


Tuesdag.  October  IS.  1949 

Ur    LATHAM.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  Berhn 
Alrli/t  Operation  made  by  the  Naval  Air 
Force.    The  story  Is  told  In  an  article 
by  J.  WUllam  Welsh  called  "Operation 
Vittles"  which  appeared  in  the  October 
1.  IMf.  tasoe  of  Our  Nary: 
onnanoM  tittlcs 
(By  J.  WUttem  WeUh) 
IMd  It.    Don't  ilioot  that.    That's  a  Nary 
plane  " 
The  ipaakar  waa  an  Air  Force  oSoar.    His 
waa  a  crew  of  cameramen  who  had 
to  the 
was  Berlin— 1 
I,  to  ba  eaact.  the  terminus  point 
of  the  faoMMH  Wmttn  airlift 

The  caaaaraaMn.  attached  to  a  Hollywood 
flraa.  were  busy  getting  background  sboU  tor 
a  aoan-tc-be>releaaad  oorte  that  has  the  air- 
lift as  Its  central  theme.  Assigned  to  tbem 
as  a  technical  adrlaer  was  this  Air  Force  of- 
rlf.  bad  Aown  the  Tittles  Op- 


In  ttoe 


a  parch  otttatde  the  opera tloaa 

td  story  of  the  large  amptellhaa- 


tcr-lUe  terminal  buUdlng  that  circles  half 
the  field,  one  could  notice  tbe  oOker  dlrecUng 
the  plMitographers  to  get  this  particular  op- 
eration or  another. 

Xban  th«  Hary  plana  appeared,  taxied  Into 
poaltlaa  and  began  to  tmload  lu  coal  load. 
Soddeniy.  the  Air  Force  officer  shouted  his 
ranf^llnc  order.  The  cameramen  lujhted 
cigarettes  and  relaxed  When  the  Naey  plane 
moved  on.  they  crushed  out  their  smokes, 
moved  back  into  position  and  took  bearings 
OB  the  Air  Force  plane  that  moved  into  the 


I  bad  been  waiting  lor  Triple- Ace  (plane 
No.  lilt  of  Nary  Transport  Squadron  VR-« 
to  arrive  When  It  did.  and  the  chief  mech 
aided  the  BerUners  In  their  unloading  op- 
eraUon.  I  clmibed  aboard  and  took  my  posi- 
tion forward  preparatory  to  the  take-off  on 
the  return  trip  to  Frankfurt. 

In  the  next  day  and  a  half  which  I  spent 
with  Air  Force  and  Navy  men  operating  the 
•Irltft.  I  was  amazed  by  tbe  information 
which  I  discovered.  The  airlift.  In  Itself 
such  a  trentfndoiu  operation  that  It  was 
»fn^f«»«g  enough,  paled  in  comparison  with 
tha  oparatloo  which  transpired.  Intention- 
ally or  unintentionally,  on  the  part  of  the 
Alx  Force  to  sublimate  the  Navy  s  ouUtand- 
Ing  pcrformanca  In  Operation  Vtttles. 

Tbe  moTla  Incident  at  BerUo  was  Just 
one  of  many  IncldenU  that  belled  the  coop- 
eration angle  of  the  sirllft  which  I  hsd  be«n 
told  in  Washington  to  expect.  The  Air 
Force,  which  deaenred  all  of  the  publicity 
uad  more  than  that  which  it  has  received 
for  the  inception  and  smooth  continuation 
of  this  complex  operation,  seemed  unwilling 
to  share  even  a  small  amount  of  the  publicity. 

True,  tbe  Air  Force  operated  309  C-54  s  to 
the  Navy's  21  B5Ds.  The  Air  Force  had  set- 
up the  operation  In  June  of  1>48.  the  Nsvy 
did  not  get  iu  two  squadrons  (loaned  to  the 
Airlift  from  MATS)  to  Rheln  Main  air  base 
until  November.  The  Air  Force  manned  all 
tha  aerology  station,  the  air  bases,  and  the 
aOO-bour  check  maintenance  base  st  Bur- 
tonwood.  England.  Ttielr  personnel  out- 
Bombered  tbe  Navy  aviation  units  by  about 
Mto  1. 

But— since  arrtrlng  st  Rheln /Main,  one  of 
the  Navy  squadrons.  VR-8.  had  led  all  air- 
lift squadrons  every  month  In  tonnage 
hauled  Into  Berlin,  and  the  second.  VR-4. 
had  t>een  either  second  or  third  In  tonna^ 
hauled  each  month  since  Febrxiary.  Navy 
and  Air  Forea  squadrons  had  the  same  num- 
ber of  planea.  tbe  sama  number  of  pilots,  the 
same  number  of  B^aahanlm. 

Yet.  stiwt  Mareb.  little  or  nothing  bad 
been  heard  of  Nary  sirllft  operations.  Hav- 
ing shame-facedly  reported  for  the  previous 
S  months  that  the  uewly-arrlved  VR-a  was 
eatttng  tbe  record  and  Its  sister  squadron. 
VR-6.  cbewuif  on  ita  haais  each  month,  tbe 
Air  Force  suddenly  dartdad  that  all  individ- 
ual records  of  tbe  airlift  should  be  claasined. 
Subsequently,  tbe  "restricted"  stsmp  problb- 
Ittng  publlcstlon.  the  records  of  each  squsd- 
ron  no  longer  were  published. 

Morale  In  tbe  two  Nary  squadrons  was 
affected  by  the  Air  Force  publicity  stymie. 
Naturally,  when  you  work  like  mad  night 
and  day.  you  expect  the  folks  bsck  hoaaa  to 
know  what  you're  doing.  Tbe  squadron 
members  thought  at  first  that  the  Navy 
public  relations  had  forgotten  about  them 
They  knew  better  In  April  when  Secretary  of 
tha  Nary  John  L.  Sullivan,  in  order  to  get  out 
soma  word  about  their  activities,  sent  s  let- 
tar  of  eoounaadatlon  to  each  of  the  two 
aquadmt  akippera  and  made  the  letters  pub- 
lic In  Washington. 

By  then.  Nsry  men  knew  that  ttM  publicity 
stymie  came  from  somewtiere  within  tbe 
airlift  task  force  commaart.  Ideas  lor  re- 
laaaaa  about  Navy  airlift  operations  grew 
stagnant  tn  the  task  force  public  relations 
oAce.  Tha  Nsvy  ixad  no  public  relations 
oAcer.  only  s  pilot  who  subbed  In  that 
capacity.     All    publicity   bad    to   be   cleared 


through  the  task  force  chain  of  command. 
TlMre  was  no  escaping  It. 

It  was  impossible — and  always  will  be — to 
qualify  a  statement  that  the  Air  Force  tried 
to  hold  back  publicity  for  the  record-break- 
ing sctlvlty  of  VR-«  and  Va-«.  or  that  pub- 
licity about  the  over-all  operations  was  col- 
ored to  Indlcau  the  Air  Force  waa  the  whole 
show.  But  circumstantial  evidence  gleaned 
from  the  way  in  which  actual  operations  of 
the  squadrons  were  conducted,  as  well  as  the 
publicity.  Indicates  tluit  such  was  the  case. 

Here  sre  some  Incldenu  which  pyramid  the 
dreuoutanttal  evidence: 

When  the  Legion  of  Merit  was  presented  to 
the  commanding  ofOcer  of  an  Air  Force 
squadron  operating  in  the  same  group  aa 
Vik-6.  ttie  cttaUon  read:  "For  commanding 
bis  squadron  in  such  an  ef&cient  manner 
that  it  surpassed  sll  other  squadrons  In  the 
same  group  In  tonnage  carried  during  the 
months  of  April,  May.  and  June. "  Tbe 
citation  was  carried  verbatim  In  the  press 
release  that  announced  the  award,  and  It 
was  almost  true.  If  It  tiad  read  "any  Air 
Force  squadron  in  the  same  group"  rather 
than  Just  "any  squadron,"  the  citation  would 
have  been  absolutely  right.  But,  since  VB-6 
had  led  Its  respective  group  In  tonnage  since 
Febniary.  the  citation  carried  a  slight  tinge, 
not.  iKJwever.  discernible  to  the  press  which 
had  been  restricted  from  seeing  individual 
records  since  March. 

When  VR-4  Qew  61  missions  one  day  in 
June  to  set  a  record  for  single-day  squadron 
flights  to  B-rlin  from  Rheln  Main,  the  Air 
Force  refused  to  put  out  a  release  on  It. 
The  reason:  the  61 -flight  figure  was  no  record, 
according  to  AF  calculations.  An  Air  Force 
sqxiadron.  operating  from  Fassberg.  half  as 
far  from  Berlin,  had  flown  70  mlssioru  the 
same  day.  The  difference  In  ton-miles  flown 
made  little  or  no  difference  In  AF  treatment 
of  the  record. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  air- 
lift, the  Task  Force  Times,  a  paper  put  out  by 
sirllft  task  force  personnel,  came  out  with 
a  grandiose  edition  noting  the  culmination 
of  the  first  year's  actlvlUes.  Pictures  galore 
covered  the  pages  of  the  paper,  but  no  Navy 
uniform  was  to  be  seen.  Detailed  reports 
covered  the  general  over-all  picture  and 
specific  exploits  of  Air  Force  squadrons.  The 
stories  emphasized  the  great  competition 
that  existed  betwfen  airlift  squadrons  In 
respect  to  their  performances.  The  thor- 
oiigh  reader,  if  he  was  patient,  was  able  to 
run  across  four  lines  devoted  to  a  dlscuaslon 
of  the  record-holding  Navy  squadrons.  The 
lines  read:  "We  musn't  forget  tbe  two  Navy 
squadrons.  They  are  competing  against 
each  other."     Period. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Air  Force,  It  must 
be  noted  that,  on  occasion,  they  gave  the 
Navy  publicity.  One  such  time  was  when  a 
Navy  plane  crashed.  It  was  the  only  major 
Navy  sccldent.  compared  to  numerous  Air 
Force  crashes.  Tet.  the  Navy  mlahap  brought 
forth  a  lengthy  press  release  from  Rheln ' 
Main  and.  Just  incidentally,  msde  the  news- 
reels  with  particular  note  that  this  was  a 
Nsvy  plsne  which  caused  airlift  operations 
to  be  temporarily  suspended. 

By  the  time  I  checked  Into  Frankfurt  in 
July  of  thU  year,  I  expected  Nsvy  morale  to 
be  very,  very  low.  The  chance  for  recogni- 
tion had  passed  when  the  Berlin  blockade 
was  lifted  on  May  la.  There  was  no  deflnlte 
word  on  when  tbe  men  might  be  sent  back 
to  tbe  States. 

But  I  was  never  more  wrong.  Morale  was 
high  although  the  men  were  tired.  Each  of 
th^m  seemed  to  realise  what  Navy  participa- 
tion in  the  sirllft  meant.  In  all  sincerity, 
the  Air  Force  bsd  called  on  tbe  Navy  squad- 
rons far  help.  The  Air  Force  did  not  have 
tbe  four-engine  trsi:sport  planes  available 
to  Oil  the  gap  in  operations  which  had  de- 
veloped since  the  sirllft  began  Tbe  Navy, 
therefore,   was   getting   tbe   cpportunlty    to 
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participate  in  one  of  the  greateat  homanl- 
tarlan  acts  and  tbe  greatest  tranaport  air 
operAtlon  in  history. 

In  .-ddltlon  to  this,  howrver.  the  Ifary  waa 
slipped  neatly,  if  InadTcrtently.  bdilnd  tba 
eight  ball.  If  the  Navy  sqoadroos  performed 
•dayvabty.  it  would  der^op  that  they  had 
baaa  just  a  part  of  the  fine  over-all  opera- 
tion. If  they  a|K»wed  up  poorly,  as  well  they 
might  comaldeftng  tbe  lack  of  equipment 
available  to  them  on  their  arrival,  then  the 
report  would  go  out  that  the  Navy's  air- 
transport operstlons  were  nowbere  near  aa 
good  aa  the  Air  Force.  Tlia  Mary's  k»g- 
foiight  liattle  to  maintain  an  air-transport 
component  would  probably  liave  been  loat. 

So,  the  Navy  sqtiadroos  went  at  their  new 
task  with  an  extra  Incentive.  Their  aOorta 
were  to  find  Air  Force  personnel  sccoattng 
them  in  the  strecu  of  Frankftirt  and  Wies- 
baden, demanding  that  they  slow  down  lest 
the  Air  Force  aaen  be  forced  to  work  them- 
selvea  to  death  to  maintain  tbe  Navy  pace. 

Air  Force  personnel  could  not  understand 
the  eager  attitude  of  Navy  personnel.  One 
first  lieutenant,  flying  the  lift,  wrote  tha 
Ksnir*  City  Star  and  told  one  of  the  editors, 
a  incnd  of  txi&,  about  the  airlift  operaiioos. 
Hia  concluding  paragraph  noted  that  "there 
are  alao  a  couple  of  Navy  aquadrona  over  here, 
but  all  they  are  intecaatad  tn  la  aattlng  rec- 
orUs  and  trying  to  get  publicity."  Eventuaiiy, 
the  letter,  as  it  appeared  in  the  ediLorial 
columns  of  the  Star,  reached  the  first  John's 
CO,  an  Air  Force  colonel  not  so  rabidly  anti- 
Navy  as  iTKMt.  After  first  phoning  the  Navy 
anxMS  tba  flald,  the  colonel  called  the  young 
pilot  into  bla  ottoe.  "I  have  seen  your  letter 
to  the  Star,  t  thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  the  Navy  can  set 
so  many  records,  so  I  have  written  a  set  of 
orders  for  you  to  work  on  the  malnuuanoa 
line  at  VR-8  for  2  weeka." 

Chagrined  though  ha  was.  the  Air  Force 
nlBmr  went  with  the  Navy  for  2  weeks,  work- 
ing with  the  matntenanre  crew.  Two  weeks 
later  he  reported  to  his  CO:  "I  know  now  why 
the  Navy  is  the  top  bunch."  And  he  wrote 
the  Star  editor  tha  aaooe  thing. 

What  ttte  fiast  UautOBant  found  was  that 
the  Navy,  through  hard  work  and  an  efficient 
maintenance  eysteaa.  was  able  to  Itaep  more 
plaiwa  tn  romimtsaion  (flying)  than  any  of 
tha  Air  Force  units.  Tlie  Navy  squadrons 
uaed  what  is  known  as  a  progreeslve-check 
system.  That  calls  for  checking  certain  parU 
of  the  plane  bciwaan  each  hop.  during  the 
tine  it  wwB  being  raftialed.  ThU  is  in  con- 
traat  to  the  system  of  decommissiozuog  the 
plane  for  a  number  of  hours— or  daya — and 
chewing  the  entire  plane  at  one  time.  In 
addition  to  this,  while  the  Air  Force  used 
innumerable  OermaiM  in  maintenance  and 
repair  work,  the  Navy  abstained  almost  en- 
tirely from  shifting  the  reqxmslbillty  from 
iu  own  men.  VR-8  tued  the  Germans  at 
first,  only  spaftngly.  iNit  soon  tXoppeA.  VR-G 
never  did  use  ithem.  The  Nary  pilots,  result- 
Ingly.  had  much  more  confidence  in  their 
planea  and  also  much  more  use  of  them. 

The  checks  wlUch  I  mention  here  are  the 
periodic  50-hour  ones.  At  first,  unlike  the 
Air  Force  squadrona  the  eager  Navy  boys 
tXto  performed  200-hour  checks  on  their  own 
planes.  Hie  Air  Force  sent  all  their  air- 
craft over  to  Burtonwood.  England,  for  the 
aoo-hour  check  and  thus  lightened  the  load 
on  their  maintenance  crews  which,  compara- 
tively, were  the  same  size  as  the  Navy's. 

When  the  Havy  began  to  set  record  on 
record,  due  almost  entirely  tc  keeping  their 
planes  in  oommisaion  longer,  the  task  force 
commander  ordered  the  Navy  squadrons  to 
send  their  planes  to  Burtonwood  for  KW-hotar 
checks.  He  stipulated  a  minimum  number 
which  vould  go  each  month. 

To  take  a  plane  to  Burtonwood  pulls  It 
out  of  aervlce  S  days  Doing  the  check  in 
Frankfurt,  It  could  be  completed  snd  the 
plare  back  on  the  lift  In  8  hours.  Purther- 
moie.   the  Navy   got  unaatiafactory  results 


tram  the  Air  ^oree  malntcnaace 

who  woKkett  on  the  ptaaa  la 

*^e  aihraya  katf  to 

four  boors  working  oa  tt  eriien  the  pUou  ffew 

it  back.'  <»e  dilef  told  me.  _^^___ 

It  may  have  been  jrvt  a  mere  eotoeldence 
that  the  task-foroe  commander  insisted, 
after  the  Nary  began  to  aet  records,  that 
VB-8  and  VB-«  aesid  a  mtntiww  number 
of  planea  to  BurtaBwoad  for  ckeekz.  On 
the  other  band,  tiie  Mavy  waa  ttifactorily 
running  tbdr  owb  rttn**,  and  the  rapid 
fashion  tn  wiiich  the  planea  were  pot  back 
in  commtsaton  aided  the  fine  paformanoe  in 
Inn  nags  ftaulug  tbe  pianes  to  go  to  Bm'- 
tonwood  naturally  hnrt  that  record.  Ob- 
servecs  of  this  faet  see  aBowed  to  draw  their 
own  eonctiiriona  aboot  wbethcr  the  move  of 
the  taak-foroe  eocnmander.  an  Air  Force 
general,  was  designed  to  Impede  VH-«  and 
VR-4  operations. 

The  airlift  oSciaUy  began  on  June  96  of 
last  year,  with  32  flights  of  Air  Force  C-4T» 
carrying  food  stipplies  from  Wleabeden  to 
Btflln's  Temprihof  Airdrome.  Roaala's 
blockade  of  Berlin  bad  beeoaae  effective  on 
Jtine  21.  Not  expecting  the  blockade  to  last 
«i  long  as  tt  dM.  the  Air  Force  was  a  Uttle 
slow  getting  mass  fllgbts  into  the  belea- 
guered ex-capital  of  Ocrmaay.  But  within  a 
month,  the  tadt-fcroe  command  was  tn 
shape  and  four-engine  transport  aqoadrooa 
were  operating  from  Frankfurt  and  Wlea- 
baden.  The  complex  operation  of  running 
the  lift  worked  smoothly,  but  not  without 
the  earnest  effects  of  all  Air  Force  pereonnd 
involved. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  Russians 
that  unless  they  cotild  scare  the  planes  out, 
the  airlift  wotild  destroy  whatever  hopes 
they  bad  In  establishing  the  blockade.  R\is« 
sla  l>egan  tc^  issue  wamtngr.  that  their  air- 
craft would  lie  flying  thrxmgb  the  airlift 
corridor.  Though  afraid  at  an  "inddect" 
which  might  set  off  a  diootlng  war.  the  Air 
Force  continued  to  fly  through  f*om  Frank- 
furt and  Wiesbaden  as  well  as  from  the 
British  base  at  Fsaabcg. 

The  Rimdana  learned  to  their  regret  that 
the  Air  Force  and.  latw  the  Navy,  dtd  not 
scare  easily.  In  tbe  firs:  isv^  months  of 
Operation  Vlttles.  American  planes  flew  a 
total  of  184  778  Olghta  and  carried  a  total  cf 
1.795.524  cargo  and  pasaeitgcr  tons  into  Ber- 
lin. Americana — and  Kritons  who  flew  a  Uttle 
less  than  half  aa  much — had  proved  that  a 
large  alr-transportattan  project  waa  poaafllile. 

Scxne  observers,  making  the  tanmediatety 
preceding  statement,  added  the  two  words 
•*and  practical."  Others,  looking  with  a  vrary 
eye  at  the  volume  of  ftiel  and  persoaonel  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  vtttles  operation, 
questioned  bow  practical  the  operatioa  mlgtit 
be 

The  airlift  would  have  died  a  not-ao-nat- 
nral  death  but  for  the  United  States  Navy— 
the  surface  Navy,  that  is — within  S  days  of 
its  Inception.  The  reason :  Shortage  of  fuel. 
Salvation  came  in  the  presence  of  three  Navy 
tankers  whose  original  destination  was  tte 
Mediterranean.  Diverted  by  radio  message. 
the  ships  took  their  aviation -gas  load  into 
Bremerhaven  where  It  was  off-loaded  and 
shipped  Inunediately  to  Frankfurt. 

Since  that  time.  July  3.  1948.  27  shiploads 
of  aviation  gas,  totaling  2M4.000  barrda, 
were  carried  by  the  Navy  to  Bremerhaven. 
Had  the  Air  Force  been  forced  to  provide  a 
support  airlift  fca-  the  vlttles  cperatlOD.  It 
would  have  required  a  minimum  of  twice  as 
many  planes  as  used  in  the  Berlin  trek  to 
keep  the  vlttles  planes  in  fuel.  "ITie  differ- 
ence In  operating  costs  of  27  ships  making 
1  trip  and  of  672  4-engtne  aircraft  operat- 
ing continuously  Is  plaliily  evident. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  some  observers  take 
a  look  at  the  two-hundred-and-forty-slx  mll- 
llon-plus  dollar  figure,  which  it  required  to 
operate  the  airlift  for  11  montha.  and  shake 
their  heads  at  the  claim  that  a  large  airlift 


Is  praetleaL    In  an  emergency,  a 
traoMpart   operatiaB    can    be 
Bat  Its  pfaiUtiaitty, 

traoaportatleB.  docs  aea 


The  alrilft 
October  1.  In  Aoguat,  howwcr.  tbe  < 
was  slowly  decieaat  d  as  the  balk  of  the  pis 
and  peraonnel  started  botae.  First  oat — and 
the  oae  plane  and  crew  to  fst  the  ptUOcfty— 
wae  an  Air  Foree  C-M.  Navy  i^anes  aiMl 
crews  started  tbe  hooeward  trek  >  days  later. 
Their  arrival  at  PsWiatiit  Ittvcr. 
greeted,  with  the  eacepOen  of  eld 
by  a  "Ho-btim,  so  yooTe  back.  Wbere  yoa 
beeo?- 

A  ntnntier  of  enlisted  personnel  bc4h  of 
VR-8  and  VR-4!  caaie  back  on  an  Army  ' 
port  arriving  in  New  York  on  August  la. 
by  reporters  ef  ttie  metropotttaa 
tl»  men  were  quick  to  ahoot  tbe  expioMs  et 
the  Navy  sqoadrooa.  Bat  the  airlift  waa 
dead.  News  of  tt  got  little  attention.  Tbe 
New  York  Times  burled  a  4-incb  stcry.  flUed 
with  nrors.  oo  page  ft. 

Bat  the  Navy  fliers  and  iiik  Itanlcs.  deprived 
of  pobUetty  wbkA  they  J«B«ly  deeerved.  have 
every  rlglit  to  be  prood  of  tbdr  Berlin  lift 
record.  They  will,  most  of  them,  go  back 
whoe  they  were  before.  VR— 8  is  reiumtng 
to  Hon<<aln  and  the  Pacific  ran.  VR-8.  bosr- 
erer.  goea  to  a  new  wtpat  at  Pataaant.  Md^  to 
rrUeve  VR-9  of  tbe  North  Atlaatte  ran  so  that 
it  can  return  to  transcontinental  aervlce. 

As  tbey  sUp  into  tbe  old  ragtaae.  tbe  heavy 
pc^  of  Germany  behind  tbeai.  they  do  ao 
with  the  echo  of  the  entire  Navy,  plus  thosa 
of  the  Nation^  populace  who  were  fortunate 
to  know  of  thetr  pieatncc  In  the  airlift,  rtag- 
Ing  oat,  "WeO  dOBe.' 

The  Air  Force  did  compliment  tbe  Navy. 
bot  not  on  Its  airlift  rceord.  Tbe  BMasafs  to 
Admiral  LooU  S.  Denfeld  aald: 

•Througboot  more  than  8>4  moBths  of 
Nary  partielpatlaB  In  Operation  Vlttba  bo 
Navy  Vlttles  aircraft  was  grounded  for  lack 
of  a  part  peculiar  to  tbe  Ravy  B-^-O. 

*^our  exeeUoit  soppart  baa  been  of  great 
awrtiirsTice  to  Navy  squadiops  and  to  UBAFI.* 


fiMpiiiiiail  Iiipcatiffaliak 


EXTET.SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MasaacHt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  IS.  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  GpemkBT.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  recent  article  from  the  Lynn  Item. 
Lynn,  Mass.: 

raoaas  sroctj)  bk  rMPoeiAirr 

The  United  States  ought  to  find  a  way  to 
conduct  major  invcstlgatloiu  on  a  level  of 
impartiality  and  objectivity  that  will  assure 
respectful  attention  to  the  results  by  all 
sldss  In  a  dispute. 

With  rare  eaoeptioiu.  Congrasa  is  the  Oilef 
Investigative  body  in  this  country.  The 
power  to  delve  Into  proUcma  and  contro- 
versies of  aU  kinds  Is  rIghtftUly  recognised  as 
essential  to  a  aound  program  of  lawmaktoc. 

But  Congrcsa.  as  we  know,  is  seldom  free 
from  partisan  interests  In  any  of  its  opera- 
tions. Ustially  when  an  inquiry  turns  out 
to  be  reasonably  well  balanced,  tt  is  because 
there  u-aa  a  balance  of  political  forces  on 
the  investigating  committee. 

This,  however,  is  not  something  the  Natlatt 
can  cotint  upon.  Too  often  a  congrcastoaal 
IMTobe  degenerates  into  a  wild  political 
wrangle  in  which  truth  beccnnas  lost  in  the 
sbtille. 
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FrvquMiUi'  on  Uit  ainMiaat  pretest,  the 
MUMM  o(  UuBooant  imUiMlmto  imnnimnT 
•r  attatrvlM— •»  <fe«sMi  tkrautto  tiM  mud. 
MMbod  «<  laqxilry  ao  mtHj  subject  to  abuM 
!•  not  on*  calculated  to  aenre  tht  country  a 
when  matters  ot  tUfb  poUcy  are 
In  sucb  laaues  decisions  probably 
be  taken  ouuide  the  arena  of  par- 
tlMMi  brawUnc. 

Onat  BntAin  and  our  northern  neighbor. 
GMMkte.  proTid*  sTamplsa  oi  bow  thU  might 
!•  4ooe.  la  tbOM  eountrlea.  when  a  ques- 
tion of  paraiaount  importance  arleea.  a 
royal  commiaaloo  may  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  authority.  The  ccmmlsalon  Is  a 
ctTtllan  group  dmwn  from  all  wallu 

_,  the  problems  they  stixly.  because  they 
_Xf  no  as  to  grind,  their  Qndlngs  are 
steal  red  with  the  utmoet  regard  That  docs 
not  mean  their  conclualons  are  aboTs  crltl- 
dam.  but  simply  that  no  one  seriously  ques- 
tions the  commission's  aim  in  fastening  on 
the  re^l  truth. 

It  was  such  sn  agency  In  Caixada  which 
inveatlgated  Russian  spy  activity  shortly 
tfur  IVteW  War  U.  Without  fanfare,  the 
•oaaaatailon  dug  exhaustively  into  the  con- 
rueed  sltiiaiion.  When  tu  findings  were 
ptihllc.  the  people  beUeved  guilty  ot 
were  tiHK*^^  and  tried — many 
pili^  to  prIaoD.  Tbe  names  of  innocent 
touched  by  the  inquiry  were  never 


ODBtrast  that  perfiWMnne  with  the  irrc- 
spozuible  smearing  and  patently  political 
Joustlog  cf  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  In  recent  years.  lu  achleve- 
aoenu  have  been  relatively  minor,  but  the 
damage  it  has  done  to  innocent  citizens  has 
been  great 

The  United  States  almost  inevitably  would 
a  much  clearer  picture  of  Soviet 
and  subversive  doings  in  this 
cotmtry  had  a  civilian  commission  done  the 

>3b 

The  same  approach  might  wisely  be  tried 
now  la  the  bitter  dispau  between  the  Nsvy 
and  Air  Force  over  their  respective  roles  In 
defense. 

Concessional  committees  have  largely  dis- 
qualified themselves  for  an  objective  study 
of  the  controversy,  because  too  many  of 
the  lawmakers  Involved  have  well -advertised 
prejudices  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
service. 

There  would  t>e  no  better  time  to  gage 
the  worth  of  the  Independent  investigating 
than  in  thla  quarrel  that  Is 
•o  much  to  weaken  the  prestige  and 
morale  of  otu  armed  forces. 


Nnrembcrf  in  Retrospect — Lefal  Aaswer 
to  laierBAtioMJ  L«wU>«Be»« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNWtcnctrr 
IN  THI  BOUSI  OP  RXFRSBKIfTATIVSa 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  PATTERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
RicotD.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Hon.  Rot>ert  H.  Jackson,  Auoclate 
JWttce  of  the  8uprem'>  Court  It  Is  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  legal  b«.<iea 
oX  the  trials  ot  the  major  Nazi  war  crlmN 
nail  before  the  International  mllUary 
tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  written  by  the 
Amertcan  chief  proMcutor.  Takt^n  from 
an  addrev  delivered  before  the  Canadian 
Bar  A<(«9ciatlon  meting  at  Banff.  Al« 
barta.  on  S^HemtMr  1,  Juatlca  Jackaon 


reviews  in  detail  the  legal  foundations 
on  which  the  trial  reatad  and  explains 
how  the  procedure  ttsed  was  determined. 

The  article  follows: 
Ifcaxacanc  m  Rrraosucr;  Lccal  Amswo  to 

IszonxTioHAL  Lawijmkcss 
(By  Robert  H.  Jackson.  AsaocUU  Jtutice  of 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States) 

The  Nuremberg  trial  of  the  major  Narl  war 
crlmlnaU  was  an  attempt  to  aiuwer  In  terms 
of  tbe  Isw  the  most  serloiu  challenge  that 
(aoaa  modem  clvUUatlon— war  and  interna- 
tional lawieaanfMi. 

The  legal  pmllMilOD.  by  most  countries,  has 
been  conceded  leadership  In  working  out 
rules  of  law  which  wiU  keep  their  peace, 
sectnity.  and  liberty  As  the  lawyer  is  the 
most  frequently  chusen  legislator,  diplomat, 
executive,  and  political  leader,  the  intel- 
lectual discipline  which  we  call  the  law  satu- 
rate* Western  World  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy. 

Judged  by  lu  fruits,  there  must  have  been 
serious  sbortcooilngs  In  our  practice  and  per- 
haps in  oar  teachings,  of  tnternstional  law. 
Our  own  times  may  easily  rate  as  the  most 
bloody  and  cruel  In  recorded  history.  Our 
record  includes  two  world  wars,  millions  of 
hvifltum  beings  put  to  death  for  no  cause 
other  than  their  race,  other  millions  seized 
and  traiuported  to  forced  Isbor.  and  a  vhcle 
continent  gripped  by  terror  of  the  concen- 
tratl<^n  camp  The  worst  perhaps  Is  that 
these  things  still  go  on.  Civilization  seems 
to  have  loet  control  of  Itaelf.  What  a  record 
for  an  age  governed  more  than  any  other 
by  men  of  our  profession.  Certainly  here  is 
lawlessness  which  challenges  not  only  the 
Iswyer  but  the  law  Itself. 

At  the  opening  of  this  tortured  and  bloody 
century.  law-trained  men  dominated  the 
councils  of  most  Western  nations.  They  were 
thinking  about  problems  of  state  In  relation 
to  certain  assumptions  supplied  by  their 
legal  discipline  Pour  of  these,  at  risk  of 
oversimpUflcatlon,  may  l>e  thus  condensed: 

Plrst.  each  state  la  sovereign.  Its  right  abso- 
lute. Its  wUl  uarestralned.  and  free  to  resort 
to  war  at  any  time,  fcr  any  purpose  Second, 
courts,  therefore,  must  everywhere  regard 
any  war  as  legal,  and  engagement  In  warfare 
muat  be  accepted  as  a  good  defense  to  what 
otherwiie  would  be  crime.  Third,  measures 
by  high  ofBclals  such  as  planning,  instigating, 
and  waging  war  constitute  "acts  of  state."  in 
performance  of  which  they  owe  no  legal  duty 
to  International  society  and  for  which  there 
Is  no  accoimtabtllty  to  International  law 
Pourth.  for  obedience  to  superior  orders  an 
individual  Incurs  no  personal  liability. 

It  would  be  hard  to  devise  an  Intellectual 
discipline  that  would  do  more  to  encoxirage 
International  lawlessness  and  aggression. 
German  leaders  who  precipitated  World  War 
II  were  ardent  disciples  of  these  teachings. 
When  they  led  to  catastrophe,  they  all  In- 
voked the  shelter  of  one  or  more  cf  these 
four  doctrines  as  a  defense.  They  pleaded 
that  their  acts,  however  shocking,  could  not 
t>e  criminal  because  these  doctrines  of  the 
nineteenth  century  still  stood  as  the  law  in 
the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  Nuremberg  prosecutions  constitute 
this  century's  most  definite  challenge  to  this 
anarchic  concept  of  the  law  of  nations.  Save 
the  Nuremberg  proceedings,  too  little  has 
come  out  of  the  war  to  challenge  the  catas- 
trophic doctrines  Invoked  to  excuse  starting 
It.  If  those  guilty  of  inciting  World  War  II 
had  been  held  Immune  from  prosecu'lon.  any 
who  mlaht  tomortow  plot  a  third  one  would 
tM  equally  imnune.  Purtharmore.  ma> 
chlnery  to  make  new  International  law  is  so 
Ittadequate.  Inertia  la  so  great,  cor.ntct  and 
tWpMon  are  today  so  paralyzing,  that  we  ran 
foresee  no  time  when  sgfrMstv*  wan  will  be 
outlawed  or  their  perpetrators  legally  punish* 
able  if  t  he  lturemt)er|  basis  for  doing  so  was 
not  valid. 


If  mankind  were  still  helpless  and  hope- 
less in  the  throes  of  antiquated  teachings 
It  would  be  disheartening,  for  those  who  In- 
gjst  that  there  was  no  such  law  as  Nurem- 
berg applied  generally  agree  that  there 
should  be  such  !sw. 
carries  oekt  vAtrorrr  or  txials.  sirr  aoMrr 

THXIB    VALtnC 

At  the  opening  of  the  International  trial. 
Dr.  Otto  Stahmer.  on  behalf  of  all  defend- 
anta.  asserted  to  the  court  that  "s  reel  order 
among  the  states  Is  Impossible  ss  long  as 
every  state  has  the  sovereign  right  to  wsge 
war  at  any  time  and  for  any  purpose  "  He 
acknowledged  that  public  opinion  already 
distinguished  b-tween  Just  and  unjust  wars 
and  demanded  that  the  men  guilty  of 
launching  unjust  war  be  punished.  He  said, 
"Humanity  wishes  that  In  the  future  this 
Idea  win  be  more  than  a  postulate,  that  It 
will  t)ecome  valid  international  low.  But 
today  It  is  not  yet  existing  International  law." 
And  later  he  d<^^lared.  "In  fact,  this  (Indict- 
ment) Is  far  shead  of  Its  time,  as  Is  the 
whole  way  of  argumentation  by  Justice  Jack- 
son •  A  German  critic.  Dr  Hans  Ehard, 
Minister-President  of  Bavsria.  recently  ar- 
gued strongly  thst  Nuremberg  did  not  apply 
existing  Isw.  but  nevertheless  ssld.  "We  must 
salute  the  Nuremberg  trial  as  a  guldepost 
for  the  further  development  of  the  law  of 
nations." 

It  Is  Illuminating  that  these  Interested  and 
learned  opponents  of  the  Nuremberg  pro- 
ceedings tin  A  It  impossible  to  condemn  the 
trlsl  by  standards  of  the  past  vrlthotit  also 
comnficndlnj?  It  by  standards  of  the  future. 
Their  crntentlon  Is  thst  the  trial  has  fallen. 
In  a  legal  sense,  "between  two  worlds — one 
dead,  the  other  powerless  to  t>e  t>om  " 

Of  course  s  first  attempt  to  conduct  an 
International  criminal  trial  against  the 
highest  surviving  ofBclals  of  a  once  power- 
ful state  fcr  crimes  against  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  dignity  of  mankind  was  Ixjund 
to  catise  lasting  controversy.  As  contempo- 
raries we  all  lack  the  perspective  to  antici- 
pate the  verdict  of  history  on  this  effort. 
Thooe  whose  energies  were  engaged  In  the 
struggle  lack  objectivity  most  of  all.  But 
I  recognize  that  there  is  room  for  honest 
and  Intelligent  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
nuiny  aspects  of  the  enterprise.  Whatever 
view  one  takes.  Nuremberg  witnessed  a  legal 
event  of  Importance.  So.  with  such  de- 
tachment as  I  can  summon.  I  shall  try  to 
tell  something  of  the  origin  of  the  trial  and 
some  of  Its  more  Interesting  problems,  and 
of  the  use  we  made  of  the  lawyers'  hearing 
procedures  and  trial  technique  In  thte  novel 
situation. 

One  after  another,  a  dozen  unprepared 
countries,  with  each  of  which  Germany  had 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  nonaggreaelon. 
were  overrun  by  undeclared  wars,  the  opinion 
was  almost  vinlversal  that  the  hostilities  had 
no  csuse  except  for  Germany's  ambition  for 
conquest.  As  it  went  on.  the  world  was  also 
shocked  and  horrified  by  Oermanys  wantonly 
brutal  and  savage  coiiduct.  Appeals  and 
protests  slike  were  scorned.  Then  came  a 
series  of  unequivocal  warnings  thst  the 
course  of  irs  leaders  was  regarded  as  out- 
side the  l)ounds  of  modern  warfare  and  crim- 
inal. In  1943  representatives  of  nine  occu- 
pied countries  met  in  London  and  Issued  the 
"St.  Jame<t  Declaration."  that  the  war  crim- 
inals would  be  'sought  out.  handed  over  to 
Justice  and  Judged."  This  brotagbt  replies 
from  Prvkident  Roosevelt  that  "they  rhall 
have  to  -i  courts  of  law     •     •     •     and 

answer  r  acw,"  and  from  Mr.  Church- 

Ul  that  ihey  would  "have  to  stand  up  befon 
trtbunaU."  nnu  a  Soviet  declaration  th^t  they 
must  be  "arrested  and  tried  under  criminal 
law  "  As  the  terrorism  grew,  stventeen  na- 
tii>tu  formed  the  "tTntted  Nations  War  Crimes 
Commlssicn. '  headed  first  by  Sir  Cecil  Hurst 
and  later  by  tx>rd  Wright  It  did  valiant 
service  In  gathering  informstUsn  as  to  war 
crimes  and  niapeeta,    As  the  hen  ore  did  not 
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Chorehtll.  atoUa.  and 
the  Uoacow  dsdnaaioa  oC 
piedfad  the  Allies  to  return  aocuaed 
for  thml  by  the  country  in  which 
were  committed,  but  declared  that 
whose  offenses  had  no  particular  geagzwpbieal 
kxatlon  "will  be  punished  by  a  Joint  daci- 
ston  of  the  Oovtfnmcnu  ot  the  Alltsa  * 

Wartime  accMaatlona.  oi  eaurm,  rested  up- 
on inf onnatloh  that  appeaiwt  credible,  bat 
in  Lajf c  part  It  did  not  Baaasnrs  up  to  tbe 
standard  oC  legal  evidence,  and  eookl  not 
then  be  verUled.  But  the  Allies  were  foreed 
to  decide  whether  to  investigate  these  charges 
or  to  atandon  them  wtaen  tbey  found  tbe 
stirvivors  ot  the  acctised 
ooetSL  SborUj  t>eforc  tbe 
I  waa  appointed  to  npieaent  tbe  Unttcd 
States  in  negottottng  tbe  Joint  dsciatoo  prom- 
issd  in  the  Moscow  declaration  and.  as  cblef 
ot  counsel,  to  conduct  in  iu  behalf  such 
trial  as  might  be  decided  upon. 

■niAL  or  WAB  canaxsLa  was  owlt  couaaa 

Only  three  dUposttloos  have  ever  been  sug- 
gested as  pcasMe  fior  tbeae  aorused  captives. 
One- was  to  frie  tbeoi  and  abandon  tbe  ac- 
Tbac  eolwss.  at  that  tlaae, 
BO  respoaslbie  adeocatsa.  The 
ond  possible  method  was  a  poUtical 
to  execute,  exile  or  otberwise  punish  thcfli. 
Some  favored  doing  this  tj  simple  flat  of 
tbe  AUlsd  powers,  bos  otbers  would  bave 
cawiouflaced  u  witb  aoaw  kind  ot  larclal 
trial.     Par 

rlallaed.  "In  our  optelan  tbe 
dure  for  this  body  would  have  been  to  identi- 
fy the  prisoQflra.  read  c9  tbeir  ertmea  ^tb 
as  mtich  supporting  data  as  aetmed  vmtvi. 
pass  jvKlgment  upon  Sbam  qpalekly.  and  car- 
ry out  the  JtMtgmcnt  wWbam.  any  delay  what- 
And  a  proCcaaar  of  political 
widely  quoted  In  tbe  press  to  this  ( 
"What,  in  my  opinion,  tb^  sboald  have  ( 
is  to  set  up  summary  coorta  aatfttaL  Tben 
they  should  have  placed  these  erimtnals  on 
trtal  balore  them  within  M  boors  after  tbey 
wee*  caught,  sentenced  tbcaa  to  death,  and 
shot  tbcm  in  tbe  BBonilng.''  8wh  lariatent 
and  poptilar.  but  stultifying,  eouasal  was  re- 
jected. 

The  only  coarse  lewialnint  *'**  ^  I^<i 
a  good-faith  trui  for  apeeUke  otnses.  tu  be 
proved  by  evldenoe.  wttb  toO  opportunity  to 
the  accused  to  offer  evidence  or  arfument 
in  defense  or  miUsatlon.  How  else  than  by 
our  traditional  hearing  process  could  it  be 
determined  who  was  and  who  was  not  really 
respoosthie  for  psrtlcular  reppehenslhle  acts? 
Bow  else  would  we  dlacrimlnate  •moa%  ttMse 
who  should  be  executed,  who  imprtaooed  and 
who  exculpated?  And  how  cculd  anything 
we  did  be  justified  before  the  future  if  we 
did  not  make  and  act  upon  a  record?  (te 
June  7.  IM5. 1  repotted  to  President  Truman. 
reccmmendlQg  against  nndlsrrlmlnating  ex- 
ecutions or  punishments  arithout  definite 
findings  o^  guilt,  fairly  arrived  at  and  in  favor 
of  trying  the  accused  not  only  for  the 
planned  campaign  of  atrocitica  but  for  tbe 
instigation  and  waging  of  wars  of  aggisa- 
slon  as  well.  This  report,  approved  by  the 
PteaMcnt.  was  published  and  became  an 
tatsffral  part  of  tbe  forelfn  poUcy  and  oc- 
ctipation  program  at  tbe  United  States. 

However,  xhn  dertslon  to  hold  a  trial  was 
aaade  in  the  face  of  obstacles  so  formidable 
that  many  weU-wiabers  thought  it  a  quixotic 
undertaking  beyond  our  power  to  accompUsb. 
There  was  no  beaten  patb  to  foUow.  no  prece- 
dents to  teach  fomer  auecssen  or  failures. 
No  covirt  waa  tb  existence  to  hear  such  a  caae. 
The  proaccutlon  aaust  be  rondticted  in  tour 
iatiguagss  by  lasnrers  trained  la  tour  dWcrent 
legal  systena.  two  beliag  of  tbe  eoaMbon-Uw 
tradition  and  two  of  the  civli-  or  Honan-law 
school.  TIte  defense  would  be  made  by  coun- 
sel whose  pradUce  especially  tu^.der  the  RaHa, 
was  in  mukj  feespecu  different  from  all  tbe 
otbers.  Ito&i  dtffsreaess  lu  tlieu  custooM 
and  praetlM  ib  eriMlMl  eases  huim  be  reaw- 
eUedlbsoMwleitiadmlUddOdeofpsessdiiKs. 

XCV-  App.. 


WhUe  iubsssnuve  law  could  be  gleanad  from 

applicable  Uw.  Moeeoser .  very  little  seal  evl- 
in  our  posBssslofi.  tbe  < 
ot  docunsents  being  stlU 
and  tbetr  existenes  larcsly 
We  did  not  even  know 
that  cotild  booae  sncb  a  trial  waa  stOl  I 
ing  in  Gcewiaay.  or  If  ao.  wbesa  It  waa  to  be 
found.  Most  oi  oar  pvspatattost  and  att  of 
tbe  trial  must  be  carried  on  wbsrs  we 
be  surrounded  by  enetntra.  and  where 
port  and  «•""*""»"  ^^-^^^^^i  were  at  a  standsclU 
and  the  ordinary  f»<-*ittw»  for  living,  as  wcU 
as  for  work,  bad  bsen  destroyed. 

To  try  to  taring  aoaae  order  out  ot  this 
chaos.  ispiissmaiiiBs  oi  tbe  tarn  powus 
met  in  Londoii  In  auae  of  IMS.  Xbs  pob- 
lisbsd  minutes  of  tbls  ooBferKKc  record  tbe 
and  «''»»•*■■*».  corwessinni  and 
which  producsd  tbe  ^uuter  of 
intsmatlaaal  aaitttaiT  trl- 
I  <lot2bt 


of  tba  lagal 
delegates  who  were  pseeMbMBtty  lawyers 
rather  than  dlplotnau  or  poMTVians.  al- 
though not  strangers  to  these  scstvltlss.  Ail 
bad  long  practical  trtal  axpsrleoce  and  ap- 
proached tbe  aefotlatkins  as  a  tertinlcal  pst>- 
feasloptl  task,  with  tbe  utasost  good  wtu 
towasd  each  other  and  a  determination  to 
SDceeed.  An  agreed  in  prtodple  that  no 
country  rcasooalily  could  insist  that  an  tn- 
tcmatiaoal  trial  should  be  eoBductcd  tmder 
its  osm  system  and  tbat  we  aanst  borrow 
from  a!I  and  devlw  an  aasalgamsted  pro- 
ccdtnr  that  would  be  workable,  expedlttows. 
and  fair.  The  conference  resulted  In  an 
agreement,  signed  for  the  four  powers  by 
delegates  high  In  tbelr  naptetiTt  Judlda] 
systems,  who  bad  sbared  lespcwisibfTlty  for 
negotiating  tt.  Tbeae  wcs»  Anritt.  Lord 
Cbancelor  for  the  United  Ungdom:  Paleo. 
Judge  at  tbe  Oonr  da  Caaaatlrsi.  for  France: 
Kikitcbenko.  rice  pfisidtiit  of  tbe  Sovtet  Su- 
preme Cemrt.  for  tbe  Soviet  Unkm;  aad  my- 
self, for  the  United  Stttcs. 


ocai 

tioaary 

-Tbe« 

aa  tt  ougSit  to 

.  one  of  tbe 
.a  veaposi  la 
for  tbe 
Int 

tbsLawoCtbsi 
ooortls] 
naaft  dam  In 
peuoonncea  the  klea  of 
tbat  coortB  are 
apart  tnm^  jtoOtkea"  to  be  radieally 

In  aoeord  wttb  tbls  pbllosopby.  tbs 
rcpresentattve  took  tbe 
tribunal  we  set  iqp  BBasS  be  beaad  by  Om 
ot 

were  crlm^ 
tbe  personal 
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It  is  not  essy  to  ei^ain  fairly  and  ac- 
curately all  the  Ideologtral  conflicts  that 
perplesad  tbe  London  eoofercnee.  Tbe  diicf 
Miasm,  bad  tbsir  roots  la  two 
fundamental  ooncepts— on*  aa  to 
tbe  relatlaa  betseeu  a  court  and  tbe  govern- 
ment which  estabUsbm  it:  the  other  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  criminal  process. 

A  hasty  general  glaiu*  at  the  Soviet  legal 
tradittan  will  asake  tbe  Soviet  doctrine  easier 
to  understand,  but  not  easier  to  aeesi*.  As 
you  know,  tbe  Russian  people  reoelv«d  tbetr 
philosophy  of  law  and  government  from  tbe 
ancient  Ueditcrranean  wortd  through  tba 
same  geographical  route  by  which  they  re- 
ceived their  religion — Byzantium  and  the 
Bast.  Also,  modem  Russia  remained  largely 
insuUted  from  tbe  intsUscttial  forces  which 
UTiirallBirt  western  Kurope  and  shaped  the 
instltutlona  cf  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Kngtish  cocceptton.  expressed 
by  Coke,  that  "the  King  la  und«^  Ood  and 
the  law."  would  bave  been  regarded  by  Rt»- 
slan  Jurtats  aa  iisasmi.  and  French  liberal- 
ism, expreasad  by  such  writers  as  Monte- 
aqtaeu.  never  tfeettvcly  persuaded  tbem. 
Tbe  autboctSBilaalsm  of  Bnssla's  venerable 
institutions  has  bad  no  amaHwatVm  over  tbe 
cnturtes.  The  Dolsbevisi  revottitlan  appro- 
priated, rather  than  rcfonned.  tbe  lastru- 
manu  of  despotic  power.  Prime  Wnlster 
AtUee  reeeoUy  deecrlbsd  tbs  Soviet  Unloa  aa 
merely  an  "inverted  caarlaas.''  Soviet  Jurists 
tsach  tbat  tbls  union  of  Mantam  wttb  caar- 
lam.  tbrougb  a  dlctatorahlp  of  tbe  proletariat. 
Is  enough  to  make  tbe  Sorlet  Union  demo- 
crauc.  Hence,  the  Soviet  revoluuoo  haa 
done  very  Uttle  to  bring  Ruasta  legal  tblnk- 
lag  any  glossr  to  ottr  Western  tradittoa. 

Tbe  able  Sovim  npmmumtm  fciiiinlil  to 
from  tbit  feMipowid  kit  tMNipiioa 


other   ftmdamental  dUhrence 

tbe  nature  of  a 

and  canaeqaently  tbe  manner  la 

should    be    condtxted.    Oar 

criminal  trial  Is  an  adversary 

fore  a  Jtiry.  tn  which  the  Judgc'la  a 

or  arbitrator   between   combatant  uninaeL 

Tbe  continental  countries  gsncrally.  tnetud- 

isg  tbe  Soviet  Vkdon.  regard  tbe  criminal 

trial  as  an  tnqwt  to  adve  tbe  crtaa 

dtKted  on  bebtff  of  aodety  by  tbe 

not  as  a  moderator,  but  as  an  active  in- 

qnlsttar.    Tbe  Soviet   delegates,   with   par« 

tlctilar  reference  to  the  United  Sfeataa.  e«- 

pnaaed  dWfts  for  tbe  exUeanes  to  wUdi  we 

carry  tbe  advaaasry  tbeory, 

tbat  aome  of  esw  metbods  am  tmtelr  to 

mit  trials  to  tti«  out  tB«o 

like  snorting  events.    I 

these  critldsms  have  some  truth  as  to 

^nm\   trials  In  tbe  United   States,  some  of 

vblcb  have  degenerated  close  to  the  limits 

of  toierwtlon. _ 

iMnlT -•  thimssliM  laseveral  lauwdiiiai. 

ilisagiif  mrnn  One  eoncamad  tbe  cenAMM 
of  an  tndlctBBi^t.  Soviet  and  also  contl- 
OMital  Jut  ills  MawlilBr  that  our  method  of 
tbe  ail  It  i1  with  only  a  skeleton 
of  cbaiSBB.  withholding  tbe  evi- 
^Bftflt  be  la  tn  oonrt.  doea  not  give  an 
laaoeeat  oMa  fair  opportunity  to  prepare  fcr 
trteL  and  leads  a  guilty  one  to  contes* 
cbargm  to  which  bs  lalgitt  plead  guilty  If  be 
knew  tbe  govemmenl^  evidence.  Tbere  Is 
much  to  be  said  in  support  of  these  criti- 
cisms. Tbe  RiMBlans  ptupoasd  tbat  this  in- 
dictment dwoM  fotnlab  to  the  court  and  to 
defSBteats  a  doastar  of  tbe  evidence,  ineltid- 
ia^  statements  of  sU  wltnessss.  and  all  docu- 
ments relied  upon.  Our  compromlae  waa 
that  the  indictmeat  should  contnin  mudi 
mot*  than  ^Tould  be  cnstomary  in  the  United 
States.  whiM  glvtoc  tbe  dafsndant  much  lem 
inf  oraatton  tbaa  WMttd  be  given  in  France. 
Ocrmany.  or  Btieela 

f\xn^ttfT  rfftViMatlnn  of  the  difference  in 
systema  eonesmed  tlM  relative  functions  of 
the  court  vla-S-vls  tbe  proeecutloo.  We  be- 
lieved that  tbe  tribunal  abotild  have  no  re- 
sposMlbiUty  for  preparation  or  eoodtict  of  the 
proaeetnion.  but  iboold  receive  the  ind  ct- 
ment,  hear  tbe  evldanae  oCered  by  the 
partiee.  and  reader  judfmeat.  The  Soviet 
lde»  was  that  the  case  would  actively  be  con* 
ducted  by  the  tribunal,  with  the  proaecu- 
tors  as  subordinates.  Tbe  tribunal,  tbey 
tbot^ht.  itootdd  decide  what  witasssos  to 
eaU.  what  «0Mawsis  to  put  in 
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tb«  wt 


•ad  IntMTO- 


•aaUy  •oewted.  tn  gciMr«I.  to 
•l«w  Methods  of  trial.  WTtng  that 
eoBtrmrj  to  tlMlr  procedural  Itglala 
but  waa  mart  wtdelj  known  baeaua* 
tt  WM  OMd  tn  Um  Bb«liab-«pMkliig  umu 
tnaa. 

•OLcmoOT  ABOPrvD  rc«  rtasLXM  or  ttstimokt 
or  aocoHB 
i******^  batiwan  contlncatal  and 
-lav  practtM  WOM  over  allowing  a 
fMMlanc  to  t«BtlXy  uadar  oath  In  txta  own 
flonac  Uka  contlcantal  law  ffen- 
•raUy.  doas  not  parmlt  blm  to  do  ao.  At  ona 
tlflM  tliU  waa  tto*  rula  at  co— own  law  alao 
■Bd  It  atlll  praraUa  In  at  leaat  ona  ol  our 
fltotaa.  ContuMntal  and  Soviet  praeilot. 
bowaver.  gives  tb«  sccuaad  wbat  la  ragardad 
aa  an  squlTslant.  At  tha  and  of  all  prooaad- 
il^B  tsoept  Judgms&t.  ba  la  enuUsd  to  mate 
•a  tBMW>ara  aiaMaaaot  in  which  ha  may 
guU<.  piMd  for  ■MTcy.  attack  tba  pros- 
or  adTanee  any  argumanu  be 
and  It  does  not  subjaet  him  to  cross- 
W  fait  that 
w«f«kt  not  regard  ft 
•s  fair  which  refxieed  defendanu  the  tight  to 
taaUTy.  Owr  ooBOBsntal  asaoclataa  fait  that 
no  prooaas  «Mdb  4Ktlad  tha  dsCaadant  his 
traditional  final  statement  would  be  regarded 
aa  fair  In  France,  Germany,  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  solution  was  to  allow  the  Oer- 
mans  both  prlTiiages.  and  nearly  all  of  the 
defendants  tcatifled  for  themselTes  under 
oath,  subject  to  croas-aMWitnaflon.  and  also 
made  final  statamenta. 

The  rules  of  e\-ldaaoa  that  should  gOTsrn 
the  tribunal  might  have  cauaad  serious  dU> 
agreamant  If  we  had  Insisted  on  our  own. 
Continental  lawyers  regard  our  common-law 
rutee  ol  evldanoa  with  abhorrence.  Since 
they  wera  evalTed  in  response  to  the  pacullar- 
ttlea  ol  trial  by  Jury,  we  saw  no  reason  to  urge 
•A  Uttaraailonal  trial  before 
JUdfas.  Thay  have  not  gsn- 
eraliy  bean  followed  by  international  uibu- 
naia.  We  settled,  thareforc,  upon  one  sUn- 
pto  nils:  that  the  tribunal  "shall  admit  any 
vtoMi  n  rteams  to  hav«  probauva 
Wktt*  this  vsaUd  onnsJUsrsbU  dls- 
dMtkm  tn  tka  tribunal,  it  had  the  merit  ol 
■Mklac  adnslasiiin  ot  svtdeaee  turn  on  the 
value  of  what  was  proffered  rather  than 
«pon  eompUaaea  with  suoia  formal  rule  of 
aivtdanoa. 

T1\ts  eompromlsa  erlminal  procedure  which 
ve  adoptad  was  put  to  a  hard  teet  by  cxperl- 
•nee.  The  trial  estaadcd  through  more  than 
dOO  eesatoaa  at  eaurt,  oovaritf  10  months. 
Prosecutors  for  tha  4  n«llo«a  called  tt  wtt- 
^tasses  and  put  tn  tvidsnea  over  4.000  docu> 
menu.  In  addition  to  the  defendants  them- 
Mtvaa.  61  witneasea  tastlfWd  tn  their  behalf; 
S4t  mors  gave  nldwms  for  them  by  written 
MMMn  to  iBlwimalurlee.  and  they  offered 
•  lai««  ttWBbfr  of  dafense  doaumaoU.  Tet 
}am  time  was  devoted  to 
••dure  and  sdmisalbUity  oT 
vould  be  so  oonsumfd  in  a  criminal  Uial 
of  any  coraparaMe  magnitude  tn  the  United 
•tates.     It  was  ths  demunatrated  success  of 

Dr.  Bhsrd,  while 
of  the  legal  basU 
df  tha  trial,  to  daelara  that,  "from  a  laali* 
aleal  potat  at  vlaw,  the  trial  was  an  taportafit 
accomplishment." 

Tmmatl  rafNaantliic  sH  of  the  govarc- 
aanta  Maodatad  tn  the  proeecuttoti.  as  well 
aa  tha  judfM.  spared  lao  cCort  to  assure  ths 
ital  tatagrlty  of  the  proeees.  The 
each  dstfeotfant  counsel  of 
and  if  he  had  aooc.  m  Oerman 
advocate  waa  appointed  for  him  by  the  tri- 
bunal. Defense  eouneel  included  leaders  of 
tlM  practlelag  and  academte  profeMlon  in 
ly  Many  aere  Maala.  but  daCendaata 
permitted  to  ttavs  their  aaam  press ntad 
fef  ifaspathetla  advoaatsa.     All  such  counsel 

by  military  gov- 


ernment. They  were  fumlsbcd  oAce  apace, 
kphera.  snd  suppltee.  Ooplea  of  docu- 
presenled  a*  part  of  ths  proeeeutlons 
case  were  given  to  them  st  least  34  hours 
in  advance  of  pressntatlon  tn  court.  They 
were  given  aeceM  to  captured  documenU  that 
were  not  used  by  the  prosecution  They  were 
allowed,  so  far  as  physical  conditiont  per- 
mitted, to  have  the  depoeltlon  or  preeence 
St  the  trial  of  any  witneas  they  could  con- 
vince the  tribunal  liad  information  relevant 
to  their  defense.  Mow  far  they  were  allowed 
to  go  will  appear  from  the  record  showing 
depoattluns  from  Nlmlts.  an  admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  Halifax.  lormer  For- 
eifrn  Secretary  of  Great  Britain.  We  sent 
airplanes  to  Sweden  and  to  Switaerland  to 
bring  defense  witnesses  from  neutral  terri- 
tory to  testify.  A  tranecHpt  of  proceedings. 
In  his  own  language,  was  furnUhed  dally  to 
each  counsel.  The  prosecution  made  lU  caee 
m  8  montha.  while  the  defendants  offered 
evidence  for  nearly  8  months.  Our  closing 
speechea  occupied  3  days,  while  defcndsnu 
used  ao  days  to  complete  their  arf^meiit. 
The  trial  reeord  will  stand  the  m^ist  levers 
scrutiny  of  history,  for  we  knew  thst  as  we 
judged,  so  would  the  future  judge  us. 

WHY    JXTOCkS    W«a«    HOT    CHOSEK    FtOSI 

NTtmAL  cotnmm 

In  prescribing  the  structure  ot  the  tribunal 
we  had  to  consider  whether  to  draw  ths 
Jiidges  from  the  proascutlng  countries  or  to 
attempt  to  enlist  some  or  all  of  them  from 
ncuuai  nations.  The  scope  of  the  war.  how- 
ever, left  few  neutrals,  and  formal  neutrality 
of  a  government  did  not  mean  dlslntarsstcd- 
ness  on  the  part  of  all  iU  cltisens.  There 
was  no  cscspe  from  selection  of  the  Jiidges 
by  the  victorious  powara  and  It  seems  naivs 
to  believe  that  they  would  have  chosen  more 
dispassionate  or  Just  Jurists  from  other  lands 
than  from  Kngland.  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Those  countrlss  which  enjoy  ths 
hlMslng  of  an  independent  judicial  tradi- 
tion rely  upon  the  Individual  Integrity,  de- 
tachment, snd  learning  of  the  Judge  to  shape 
his  decisions  rather  than  upon  the  source  of 
his  commission,  his  nationality,  or  his  class. 
In  making  these  defendants  stand  trial  be- 
fore a  court  of  aggrtaved  countries  we  fol- 
lowed an  almost  universal  criminal  law.  If 
an  offender  eecapes  into  Jurisdiction  of  an 
indifferent  society,  he  U  extradited  and  ths 
fugitive  brought  back  to  trial  in  the  territory 
InteresUd  In  hU  prosecution.  In  your  courts 
snd  mine,  the  Oorernment  constantly  lltl- 
(Cates  before  the  Judges  It  sppolnts  and  maln- 
tsins  and  It  frequently  mecU  with  defeat. 
That,  indeed,  hsppcned  st  Nuretpberg.  No 
men  did  we  plesd  more  earnestly  to  convict 
than  Sehacht  and  Von  Papen.  both  of  whom 
the  tribunal  acquitted  Indeed,  all  but  six 
of  the  defendnnts  were  acquitted  on  one  or 
more  of  the  counts  These  defendanta  were 
before  judges  who.  with  their  alternstes.  st- 
tsnded  every  session  of  the  trial,  except  ona 
alternate  who  suffered  sn  lllnsas  <if  3  or  t 
days.  Their  undivided  attention  to  the  evl- 
denoe.  their  impartial  rulings  and  ^ldlclal 
bearing  and  their  dispasstonau  snd  dlncrlml- 
natlng  written  judgment  won  for  the  tri- 
bunal the  commendation  of  all  disinterested 
obHrvera  It  set  s  high  stsndard  nf  judicial 
eoiMhict  for  all  future  international  trl- 
tninsts 

However,  participation  of  a  Soviet  judge 
Is  a  grievance  much  exploited  by  Germans 
It  is  urged  thst  sinee  the  Soviet  Union  Joined 
with  RUler  In  the  aggtiieslfwi  against  Poland, 
it  was  an  accomplice  and  should  not  hsve  had 
a  seat  tn  judgment.  Regardless  of  the  meriu 
I  do  not  doubt  that  German  pride  and  ns- 
tlonslum  found  Judgment  by  Russians  espe- 
cially objectlonaIHe  and  that  It  will  always 
Injure  the  repute  of  the  Uial  with  the  Ger- 
man people.  But  I  think  the  grievance  is 
■■era  aymbollc  thsn  substantlsl 

Tha  aharter  provided  that  convictions  and 
sentences  should  require  afllrmstlve  votes  uf 
at    least    three    aiembers    of    the    tribunsl. 


Hence  a  Soviet  vote  to  convict  or  sentence 
could  be  effective  only  if  vwo,  constituting 
a  msjorlty  of  the  remaining  three  Judges, 
concurred,  so  the  same  result  would  be 
reached  as  if  the  Soviet  seat  had  been  left 
vacant  No  defendant,  therefore,  was  found 
guilty  or  punished  because  of  Soviet  par- 
ticipation At  all  evenu.  it  was  hsrdly  to  be 
expected  thst.  within  3  months  of  the  Ger- 
msn  surrender  we  would  refuse  the  Soviet 
a  seat  on  the  bench  and  thus  initiate  a  break 
in  an  alliance  thst  had  just  won  the  war. 
Perhaps  It  would  have  been  better  for  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  the  world  if  other  ef- 
forts to  retain  Soviet  cooperation  had  been 
as  successful  as  ours. 

But  however  one  looks  at  the  propriety  of 
Soviet  participation,  a  righteous  judgment  Is 
not  Impeached  by  the  unworthlness  of  a 
Judge,  just  as  our  clerical  brethren  hold  that 
the  effectlveneas  of  the  sacraments  Is  not 
diminished  even  when  they  be  "mlnUtered  by 
evil  man".  Ths  ultimate  question  with  wiuch 
history  will  be  concerned  Is  whether  the  end 
of  this  process  was  a  right  Judgment. 
VAUnrrr  or  jxtocmknt  sssts  upon  bbcobo 
No  one  can  Intelligently  decide  whether 
the  legal  foundation  for  this  judgment  is 
valid,  so  that  It  amounU  to  a  judicial  convic- 
tion and  not  a  mere  political  condemnation, 
without  oonalderation  of  the  record  on  which 
it  la  baaed.  The  judgment,  unlike  the  war- 
time accusations,  rests  on  proved  facts.  Of 
course  I  can  not  adequately  review  these,  but 
neither  can  I  adequately  discuss  the  law  until 
we  know  just  what  kind  of  acts  our  oppon- 
ents say  are  beyond  the  law  and  which  we 
say  the  law  nuiy  punish. 

At  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Adolf 
Hitler  engineered  what  his  partisans  aptly 
called  "the  selrure  of  power".  The  Nail  Party 
overthrew  the  parliamentary  institutions  of 
ths  Weimar  Republic  and  set  up  a  strong  dlc- 
tstorshlp  admittedly  as  s  step  toward  re- 
establlahlng  Germany's  predominance  In 
central  Europe — by  war  if  need  be  To  this 
end  two  great  policies  were  emt>arked  upon: 
one  eras  to  prepare  for  war;  the  other  was  to 
crush  sll  internal  opposition  to  the  regime 

All  constitutional  liberties  were  suspended, 
courts  were  purged  of  Independent  judges, 
special  "people  s  courts"  of  partisans  were  set 
up.  and  concentration  camps  were  estal>- 
llshed  for  dissenters.  Trade  unions  were 
selaed  and  brought  under  the  refdme  and 
Jtm*  were  excluded  from  all  civil  rights. 
Ooerlng  teatlfled  thst  "If  for  any  cause  some- 
one was  taken  Into  custody  for  political  rea- 
sons, this  could  not  be  reviewed  In  sny  court". 
He  gave  this  summation  of  the  ultimate 
achievement;  "So  far  as  opposition  is  con- 
cerned in  any  form,  the  opposition  of  each 
liidlvldusl  person  was  not  tolersted  unless  It 
U  s  matter  of  no  Importance." 

Meanwhile,  as  early  as  1BS6,  Schscht  was 
seeretly  ■ppeiatad  to  prepare  the  economy 
for  war,  ahd  within  a  year  Ooerlng,  Coor- 
dinator of  Economy,  brought  the  depart- 
ments of  government  together  snd  Informed 
them  that  "all  meastiree  are  to  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  sn  assured  waging 
of  war."  A  flfantlc  armament  program  was 
commenced,  compulsory  military  service  was 
reestablished,  snd  s  mllltsry  air  force  and 
a  submarine  navy  were  plsnned  superior  to 
any  In  the  world.  Remilitarised  Germany 
tested  Its  strength  in  several  instances  with- 
out encountering  opposition  enough  to 
csuse  a  war  The  Oerman  Army  reentered 
the  Rhineland.  an  Anschluss  was  forced 
upon  Aurtrls.  and  Cxechoelovakla  was  taken 
over.  Not  satisfied  with  this.  Hitler  then 
threw  his  armed  forces  agaiiut  Poland, 
which  constituted  the  aggreaalon  that 
plunged  the  world  Into  war  It  is  fortunste 
thst  the  first  occasion  on  which  mllltsry 
aggression  was  sought  to  be  punished  as  a 
crime  was  slso  an  occasion  on  which  the 
sggi sssion  was  so  clear  and  Its  proof  !to  In- 
dtqmtablf  that  there  was  no  choice  except 
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to  eoavlct  or  to  abandon  the  prlndpla  that 
military  ■ggiiimliiii  is  a  crime. 

In  November  1837.  nearly  3  years  before 
the  war.  Hitler  called  a  meeting  of  hla  high 
conunand  at  the  Reichschancellery  In  Berlin. 
The  captured  minutes,  kept  by  Colonel 
Boazhach.  were  admitted  to  be  authentic  by 
dafandsnTi  who  attended  the  conference. 
Hltlar  said.  "It  is  not  a  case  of  conquering 
people,  but  of  conquering  agriculturally  use- 
ful space."  And  after  renewing  Germany's 
needs,  he  concluded  with  this  obserration: 
•The  question  for  Germany  is  where  the 
greatest  possihic  conqtiest  cotild  be  made  at 
the  lowest  cost."  At  this  time  he  only  dis- 
closed an  aim  to  conquer  Czechoalovakla  acd 
Austria.  He  had  them  bath  In  his  poeses- 
aion  within  about  a  year,  and  without  a  war. 

These  acquisitions  did  not  satisfy  his  am- 
bitions and  on  May  23.  1939.  he  held  another 
zr^eeting  at  which  he  annotinced  his  inten- 
tion to  attack  Poland — which  attack  was  car- 
ried out  4  months  later.  Captiired  mlnutea, 
kept  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Schmundt.  re- 
cord Hitler  as  saying.  "There  is  no  question 
of  sparing  Poland  and  we  are  left  with  the 
decision  to  attack  Poland  at  the  first  suitable 
opportunity.  We  cannot  expect  a  repetition 
of  the  Czech  afSair.  There  will  be  war."  He 
anticipated  that  England  and  France  would 
enter  a  llfe-and-death  struggle  that  might 
last  a  long  time,  and  ordered  preparations 
made  accordingly. 

A  final  meeting  was  held  at  Obersalrburg 
on  August  22.  1939.  and  again  we  captured 
minutes  of  HUler's  speech.  He  annotmced 
the  decisicn  to  invade  at  once,  and  said:  "1 
ahall  give  a  propagandist  cause  tor  starting 
the  war,  never  tnlnd  whether  it  be  plauslttle 
or  not.  The  victor  shall  not  be  asked  later 
on  whether  we  told  the  truth  or  not.  In 
starting  and  making  a  war.  not  the  truth  is 
what  matters,  but  victory."  His  attitude  is 
ahcv^  by  his  farther  statement:  "I  am  only 
afraid  that  at  the  last  moment  some 
Schweinehund  will  make  a  proposal  for 
mediation."  Appeals  from  President  Roose- 
velt, from  His  HoUnen  the  Pope,  and  from 
Dalsdier.  Prime  Minister  of  France,  to  re- 
frain from  war  were  scorned.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  the  German  forces  invsded 
Poland,  and  for  the  second  time  in  a  gen- 
aratlOQ  a  world  war  waa  begun. 


BsracTMirra  xao  TtotaTaa  xirrxaMsnoNu. 
scamfprrs 

The  t.'ibunal  found  thst  Hitler.  a;dcd  and 
abetted  by  certain  of  the  defendants  on 
trial,  planned  and  w^gcU  ■Mrweiai  wars 
against  13  nstions.  Invasion  of  similarly 
aggrssslve  charscter  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. Belgium.  Netherlands  snd  Luxembourg. 
TugorI«via  and  Orecc*.  in  rapid  succession, 
followed  thst  Of  Poland,  and  ever)'  one  was 
In  vlolstlon  of  repeated  assurances  sod  non- 
■m— iliiii  treaties.  I  stiall  hot  detail  the 
itory  of  the  ascrrt  and  unOdTsd  sttack 
in  June  of  1041  on  tha  Soviet  Union,  to 
whom  shs  wa«  then  bound  by  traattea  cK 
fHtadship  and  noniigreesion— an  sttack  that 
was  pursuant  to  a  plan  Issued  by  HlUer 
and  initiated  by  his  htfh  command  more 
than  6  montta  before.  Nor  shsll  I  recite 
the  somewhst  tentative  plans  which  were 
considered  for  the  prosecution  of  s  war 
against  tha  United  States  at  a  later  date, 
or  the  plotting  which  ultimately  Induced 
Japan  to  attack  us. 

As  the  Wehrmscht  expanded  the  area  oC 
Nazi  conquest,  the  terrors  of  the  Naxl  re- 
gime were  spread  over  Europe  with  increas- 
ing eaciency  and  ferocity.  We  paid  no 
attentton  at  Nuremberg  to  such  atrocltlea  aa 
were  spontaneous  outbursts  of  passion.  We 
charged  systematic  and  planned  organisa- 
tion to  subdue  poptdatioaa  by  terror  and 
to  get  rid  of  races  the  Naxis  disliked  and 
of  peoples  who  lived  on  lands  they  wanted 
for  themsalvaa. 

In  armoundng  to  his  high  command  at 
ObsrsxUburg  the  puzpoea  of   invading  Po- 


land. Hitler  twice  ecnnmandad  a  war  cC 
cruelty.  He  toid  his  gcncnlSk  "Our  atrancth 
Is  in  our  quickness  and  brwtritty.  Gheng:la 
Khan  had  m"»*«««  of  wooieB  and  children 
killed  with  a  gay  heart.  Htetory  sees  in 
htm  only  a  great  state  builder.  •  •  • 
ThtM.  for  the  time  being.  I  have  sent  to 
the  East  only  my  'death's  head  units*  with 
the  order  to  kill  without  pity  or  mercy  all 
men.  women  and  children  of  FoUdi  race 
or  language.  Only  In  such  a  way  will  we 
win  the  vital  sfiAce  that  we  need."  Ac>izu 
the  notes  show  him  commanding.  "Have 
no  pity.  Brutal  atUtude."  And.  'TThe  aim 
is  the  elimination  of  living  foroes." 

The  two  outstanding  applications  of  this 
Hitler  policy  were  the  slave  labor  program 
and  persecution  of  the  Jews.  In  all  occrqded 
territcoies.  con^iulaory  labor  service  was  in- 
stituted. A  vast  labor  supply  was  recruited 
for  shipment  to  lahor  In  Germany.  Defend- 
ant Sauckel.  wlio  had  dtarg/t  of  the  {nogram. 
was  shown  by  captured  documents  to  bare 
reported.  "Out  of  the  5.000.000  workers  who 
arrived  in  Germany,  not  even  200,000  came 
voltmtarUy."  The  largest  slaving  operation 
in  history,  this  waa  also  cme  of  the  most 
crueL  The  tritxmal  sanunarizes  the  recruit- 
ment in  occiqiied  conntrlas:  "Manhunts  took 
place  in  the  streets,  at  motion  picture  hoosea. 
even  at  churches,  and  at  night  In  privaU 
houses.  Houses  were  sometimes  burnt  down 
and  the  families  taken  as  hoitaflas.**  These 
pgrvons  were  tran^jmrted  under  the  most  in- 
human conditions  and  turned  over  to  em- 
ployers for  use  in  agriculture  and  IndUitrT. 
Sauckel's  tnstractkms  of  April  20.  1942.  read: 
"AH  the  men  must  be  fed.  sheltered,  and 
treated  In  such  a  way  &s  to  exploit  them  to 
the  highest  possible  extent,  at  the  lowest 
conceivable  degree  of  expenditure."  It  takea 
little  imag:tnatlon  to  picture  how  Oerman 
employers  would  behave  when  self-lntereat 
waa  added  to  such  official  commanda.  The 
slaves  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  and 
died  in  vast  ntimbers.  The  remnants  of  this 
Isbor  horde  constitute  "displaced  persons"  In 
Germany  today. 

The  persecuUon  of  the  Jews  began  In  Ger- 
many with  discriminatory  laws  and  soon  dea- 
oended    to   pogroms  organised   with   poUea 
approval,  bumine  and  dimollshtng  of  sfna* 
goguca.  looting  of  Jewtah  bastBcesea.  vlolenee 
to  Jewish  people,  and  their  confinement  in 
ghettos.     But  anU-Samltlsm  was  a  fcffelgn 
as  well  as  a  domsatle  polity.    Hitler  declared 
that  his  war  would  taring  about  estanBtaa- 
tion  of  the  Jews  of  Bur^.     As  fast  Mhts 
power  spread.  Jews  were  eoBipallatf  to  tagls- 
ter  and  wear  the  yellow  star,  and  ware  foreed 
Into  ghetto*  where  they  were  required   to 
work  on  war  ma^rlal     It  was  in  the  sum- 
mar  of  1941  thst  plans  were  made  for  what 
was  aatlad  the  final  soIuUob  of  the  Jewish 
proMam— aatarminauon.     A  ■psrtsl  section 
of  the  OWipn  was  set  up  under  WBhwann 
to  carry  ottt  thU  program  of  esttaectoa.    Our 
artdeoce  was  grtiesoaas.  ghoulish  and  India- 
putaWa  that   It  was  earrtsd  out  with  ra« 
lendaM  s«clsncy.    I  can  only  tndieau  lu 
charaeter.    We   captwad   Oanaral    8trt)cp's 
raport  of  the  bumlaff  «C  tha  Warsaw  ghetto, 
in  which  he  reported  to  Berlin  that  he  had 
cleaned  out  the  ghetto  "with  utter  ruthless 
ness  and  merciless  tenacity"  and  cauaed  the 
death  of  a  proved  total  of  56.005  Jews.    He 
said:  "Jews  usually  left  their  hide-outs  but 
frequently  remained  in  the  burning  build- 
ings and  jumped  out  of  the  wtadows  only 
w^en  the   heat   liecame  unbearable.     Then 
they  tried  to  crawl  with  broken  bones  across 
the  street   into   buUdtnga  wMdk  ware   not 
afire.     •     •     •     Cotmtless  ntunheTs  of  Jews 
were  liquidated  in  sewers  and  bunkos  with 
blasting." 

Wa  alao  had  captured  reports  of  the  opera- 
tors at  the  g»  wagona.  detailing  how  they 
herded  the  people  mto  cloasd  trucks  and 
s\;drocated  them  with  ths  motor  cshaust. 
Kxt^mlnaUon  squada  even  prepared  a  saap. 
which  feU  into  our  hand?,  of  the  eastern 


tcrrttorlea  with  tha  sftaJatA  of  a  coAn  tn 
pcoTlnoe  on  whl^  a  flgore  uprsssntad  tha 
Jews  extarmlnatMl  and  ootslda  of  tha  oofla 
another  figtira  rcpreamting  the  Jews  yet  to 

be  kiOcd. 

Another  phase  ot  the  program  was  to 
gather  Jews  frmn  all  occupied  Europe  in  coo- 
cantntka  camps,  where  those  fit  to  work 
were  used  ss  slavas  and  those  not  fit  to  work 
were  destroyed  In  gas  chamhets  and  their 
bodies  burned.  Hoeas.  commandant  of  the 
Auschanxz  extermination  camp.  caDad  aa  a 
defense  witneas.  testliled  that  In  hla  admin- 
Istratiaa  akmc  2v500j000  milUon  persons  ware 
thus  done  away  with,  and  he  gave  hnid  and 
terhnlral  detaiU  of  the  process.  One  exter- 
mination Institution  kept  a  death  register 
which  tiunred  that  aH  Inmate*  died  at  heart 
failure,  and  that  each  day  they  In  variably 
died  in  alphabetical  ordw. 

These  were  not  merely  sa(Bstic  deeds  of  un- 
important people.  In  the  vaults  of  the  great 
Relchsbank.  the  central  finairtal  institution 
of  Germany,  we  found  stored  great  qtiantl- 
tiea  of  gold  fillings  taken  from  the  teeth  and 
rings  taken  from  the  fingers  of  ooofcentratlaa 
camp  Tkrtims.  which  were  ttimed  over  to  the 
financiers  wbo  supplied  credit  to  haSp  carry 
on  the  program. 

The  evidence  flowed  that  at  least  6.000.- 
000  Jews  were  kiQed.  d  whk^  4iX»jOOO  were 
killed  tn  the  eztermlnatlou  Insttttitlons. 
These  are  the  things  wliich  caused  Bans 
Frank.  Nazi  Govemcr-General  of  Poland,  to 
cry  cut  from  the  witness  stand:  "We  have 
fought  against  Jewry.  We  have  fcught 
against  It  for  years.  And  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  make  tttteraoccs  and  my  own 
diary  has  become  a  witness  against  me  In 
this  connection.  Utterances  whkh  are  ter- 
rltde.  *  ■  '  A  thousand  years  wm  pasa 
and  this  gtiilt  of  Germany  will  still  not  be 
erased." 

AU.  BsramaivTS  aoJcrrrxD  racrs 

Such  wers  tha  eoursss  of  condnct  that  tha 
GerwMn  doeuaaeats  revealed  and  that  all  d»> 
fendanu  admitted  had  occurred.  The  only 
listM  of  fact  left  was  the  degree  of  personal 
issponslMltrj  of  those  Indlctad  for  having 
ao  written  Oerman  history  In  ttlood. 
last  stand  of  thoae  ImpUcatad  was  not 
ths  arldeac*  failed  to  cooWet  of  the  acts,  hc» 
that  tha  Uw  had  failed  to  make  the  acta 
Crimea  Admitting  Uiat  titey  were  moral 
wrongs  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  was  con- 
tended that  they  fell  within  that  realm 
that  the  law  leave*  to  the  tree  choice  of 
the  individual  and  for  which  ha  anst  an«Mr 
to  no  foraas  except  his  own  cnnaolance.  In 
short,  thatr  position  was  that  there  are  no 
biacttBg  standards  of  ooadiact  for  sutes  or 
slsHanun  that  they  disregard  at  risk  of 
aaawcring  to  Intemstlonal  law.  If  that  is  so. 
It  u  a  sad  conclusion  for  the  world,  for  it 
rsduces  the  whole  body  of  wbat  we  have 
called  international  law  to  stich  stuff  aa 
dreams  are  made  on.  If  cotirsas  of  condtict 
that  rise  so  far  bayood  lajury  to  mere  indl- 
vMuals.  snd  deairoy  tha  peace  of  the  wortd 
and  subvert  eivUiaation  Itself  are  not  inter- 
national enmes.  then  law  has  tenor*  only  for 
little  men  and  takes  note  only  of  llttla 
wrotigs. 

TO  laymen  It  Is  incomprehensible  that  law- 
yers should  be  in  doubt  as  to  whst  law  Is 
and  how  it  geU  to  be  law.  But  that  funda- 
mental enigma  is  the  root  of  the  controversy 
as  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  Nuremberg 
trial.  That  controversy.  I  think,  la  more 
Interesting  than  important,  for  no  matter 
what  conclusion  it  reaches  the  result  of  the 
Nuremberg  proces*.  the  execution  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  NsBlB.  is  valid  and  legi- 
timate by  the  very  tenets  that  Its  oppo- 
nenta  Invoke.  Even  by  conventional  inter- 
national law  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  vic- 
tors could  properly  impose  punishments  on 
the  vanquished  by  political  decision.  Cer- 
tainly what  they  legally  could  do  summarily 
would  not  be  less  valid  because  they  peueed 
to  hear  the  explanations  of  the  accuaed  and 
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to  mak»  certain  that  tb«7  pantebcd  only 
tiM  ngbt  men  axttf  for  r1(bt  riaaona.  And. 
Of  eaorsB,  if  tlw  omwanntt  of  tbc  trial  eouid 
tfffyt|<«ti»  that  ttet*  vw  no  taw  vMdi  rr- 
qulTMl  OcrawB  MataMMA  to  r««p*ct  thft  Utcs 
and  UbortlM  of  attmr  pinplw.  tt  foUovs  that 
no  Uw  coinpeU«d  the  Alltea  to  rcapect  tha 
Itwa  or  U&artJaB  o(  Oannans.  In  thla  con- 
It  mamt  act  b*  forfcttrn  that  the 

llBby  th« 
aisuuicnt  of 
th  arftnaiBtB  dam  not  aCaet  tbe  legitimacy 
of  tba  ptml^BCBt:  tt  asly  foaa  to  tb»  qoaa- 
tkjo  wbetbcr  the  trial  miHt  ba  looked  upon 
aa  a  polttV;»»  and  military  measure  Incident 
to  Tietary.  or  a>  an  exerrlse  of  judicial  power 
la  applytnc  a  law  binding  upon  vtctor  and 
yaaq«i*ad  alike 

If  no  iwai  prmciple  U  entitled  to  appllca- 
tk>n  as  law  iintU  tt  Is  flnt  cfabodled  in  a  text 
and  promulcated  aa  a  command  by  some  su- 
perior cffactlre  authority,  then  tt  must  be 
adntttad  the  wortd  was  without  such  a  text 
«( tte  tlma  the  acts  I  have  redtad  took  place. 
Ho  aovcrelgn  leclalatlTc  act  to  which  the  Ger- 
must  bow  had  defined  International 
ffaud  panalttaa.  and  set  up  courts  to 
adjudce  them.  Froos  the  presnlse  that  noth- 
ing Is  law  If  not  embraced  In  a  soTerelgn 
command.  It  Is  easy  to  argue  that  the  Nur- 
emberg trial  applied  retruactlTc.  or  ex  post 
facto,  law.  European  lawyers  generally,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  German  schcxil. 
think  of  the  command  as  making  the  law. 
and  of  the  law  as  only  the  command.  And 
with  the  Increasing  reliance  of  an  society 
upon  the  leglaUtlve  process  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  of  common-law  peoples  to 
think  of  law  In  terms  of  a  specific  sorer- 
elgn  enactment. 

COMMON  LAW  OLVPaoTca  rourr  nur  i  eawia- 
nosi  m  mutncu  or  law 

The  fallacy  at  the  utea  that  Uw  Is  found 
only  In  such  a  ■mupea  appears  Iroaa  the  fact 
that  crimes  wwe  puniahsrt  by  eourta  under 
i-)aw  phlloaopby  toog  before 
were  leglal^turea.  The  aiodern  law  of 
may  largely  be  tracad  to  |udteial  de> 
of  partknUar  cases  earlier  than  tt  ap- 
in  statute.  While  uf  Uu  years  legis- 
le  OKire  frequent.  Ln  Kogland  today 
tute  defines  murder  or  ftaes  Its  penalty. 
and  the  saaie  la  true  of  many  erlmea.  8c>me 
Btatee  of  our  Uniosi  stlU  racugnlae  commuo- 
law  ertmes.  and  thoee  which  do  not.  have 
which,  in  the  aasln.  only  declare  what 
tore  was  coaanaoa  law.  The  early  English 
was  confronted  with  an  evil  act.  lie 
with  it.  unaided  by  statute,  as  reason- 
aUy  and  jMsUy  aa  be  eouid:  wtiat  he  did 
made  a  pteaedsnt.  A  sertee  of  leading  caaea. 
each  adding  soaaething  in  reapooae  to  lu  par- 
facta.  made  a  body  of  law.  This  slow 
Indue Uva  process  of  ceveioplng  general 
from  particular  dectaions  Is  quite  op- 
poaiU  that  of  the  contlnenial  jurist,  who 
starts  with  the  general  pnmmanrt  and  rea- 
sons scanewhat  deductively  to  the  spedoc 
caae.  The  common-law  judge  la  lees  text- 
knwml  Comaeon  law  depende  Isse  on  what 
li  ooounandad  by  authority  and  more  osk 
what  la  Indleaied  by  reason.  The 
a  declatoo  mure  largely  upon 
of  the  tnherent  quality  and  naturai 
of  the  act  In  question.  Be  sppllea 
What  has  soaaetimeK  been  called  a  natural 
law  that  blnde  each  man  to  refrain  from 
acu  so  Inhercotiy  wrong  and  Injurious  to 
Otheia  that  he  must  know  they  will  be  Ueated 


Dnlem  intematlonaJ  law  la  to  be  deprived 
•f  thu  coaunoo-lav  method  of  Mrth 
growth,  and  eoaAaed  wholly  to  pragr 
by  authorltartan  eommanrt.  then  the  Judgea 
at  Nuramlwrg  were  fully  warranted  In  reach- 
ing a  InilaM  Jwlgmaat  af  artmlBal  guilt. 
The  •■■HMaKlaiv  mMkamlUy  of  tiM  trtbu- 
■■I'b  iMtpaaat  ima  hatiayed  by  the  fact  that 
MMI*  M  tfaea  not  deny  the  authority  of  the 
hamttOD  charter.  It  did  not  rest  upon  It,  but 
esptored  Its  antaeedanta  after  the  oommon- 


law  method  and  rested,  tn  part  at  least,  upon 
common-law  justifications  as  well  as  upon 
the  charter. 

Under  this  phlloeopby  of  law.  It  is  dear 
that  by  1990  the  world  had  come  to  regard 
aggressive  war  as  so  morally  wrong  and  Illegal 
that  It  should  be  treated  as  criminal  If  oc- 
casion arose.  The  change  in  world  opinion 
probably  dates  from  Germany's  isunchlng  of 
World  War  I.  at  which  moment  Chancellor 
van  Bethmann-HoHweg  was  cynically  tell- 
ing the  Reichstag  "this  violates  the  rules  of 
International  law."  and  added.  "The  wrong— 
I  speak  openly — the  wrong  that  we  now  do 
we  will  try  to  make  good  again,  as  soon  as 
otir  military  ends  hsve  been  reached."  Men 
everywhere  saw  that  civilization  could  not 
abide  such  Irresponsible  nationalism  Whfn 
that  war  ended,  the  Treaty  of  Veraalllea  pro- 
vided for  s  special  tribunal  to  try  the  rorm<?r 
Kaiaer  for  (Senses  not  vitally  different  from 
certain  of  the  crimes  defined  by  the  London 
Agreement,  a  fate  from  which  he  was  sa-.-ed 
by  sancttiary  In  a  country  neutral  in  that 
war.  Moreover,  that  treaty  recognized  the 
right  of  the  allied  power  to  try  persons  ac- 
cUHd  of  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war.  although  the  Hague  Convention,  which 
fortrtd  such  conduct,  do  not  expressly  name 
such  conduct  criminal,  nor  set  tip  courts  to 
try  soch  offenses  nor  fix  any  penalties. 

In  1923  a  draft  treaty  sponsored  by  the 
League  of  Nations  flatly  declared  that  "ag- 
gressive war  is  an  International  crime"  snd 
that  the  parties  "undertake  that  no  one 
of  them  win  be  guilty  of  ita  commission." 
That  treaty  was  not  constuiunated  because 
of  disagreement  over  what  would  constitute 
aggression  rather  than  because  of  doubt  as 
to  the  criminality  of  aggressive  war  The 
next  year,  the  so-called  Geneva  Protocol, 
by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  48  members 
of  the  League  of  Nationa  Assembly,  which 
at  that  time  Included  Italy  azid  Japan  but 
not  Ocrmaoy.  declared  that  a  war  of  ag- 
greaslop     is     an     Intamatioual     crime.      In 

1937  all  the  delegations,  which  then  in- 
cluded the  German.  Italian  and  Japanese, 
unanimouely  adopted  a  declaration  that  "a 
war  of  aggraasion  can  never  serve  as  a  means 
of  settling  International  disputes  and  is  in 
consequence    an    International    crime  "      In 

1938  21  American  Kepitbllca.  at  the  SUth 
Pan-Afloerlcan  Ooafmanm.  united  tn  a  dec- 
laration that  "war  of  aggreaalon  oonstitutee 
an  international  crime  against  the  human 
apecies  " 

Moet  Important  of  all.  of  couraa.  was  the 
General  Treaty  for  the  Renuadatkin  of  War 
of  Auguat  38.  1928.  known  as  the  Pact  of 
Parla  or  the  KaUogB-Brlaad  Pact,  which  be- 
oaam  binding  on  gg  nations,  including  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan,  imltlntc  clvUtaed 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  common  renuncia- 
tion of  war  as  an  instrument  of  their  na- 
uonal  pollay  and  agreeing  that  all  diaputee 
or  confllMa.  ef  wfeataear  nature  or  origin. 
shall  be  eolved  only  by  pacific  means. 

Theee  solemn  acts  in  which  statesmen  held 
out  their  promises,  and  in  which  peoples 
put  their  hopes,  cannot  ba  feruahed  aside  as 
mere  extravagant  eapNmlana  of  disapproval 
oi  war  and  pious  avowals  of  a  wUI  to  peace, 
ihase  repeated  deetaVBtlma  are 
m  legally  meentnglees  and  the 
1  of  the  awrld  have  been  tulIinK  peo. 
pie  into  cosapiaoeary  with  a  gigantic  hoax, 
the  charter  and  judgment  of  Jfuremberg 
apply  law  that  responsible  repreeenutlvea 
of  all  natioau  had  proclaimed  m  sxich  before 
the  acts  proescuted   took  place. 

LOHa-TUM     UESULTS    OF    KUaSMaiBe    CAttMor 

NOW  St  asraaMima 
We  muet  not  forget  that  we  did  not  In- 
voke the  outlawry  of  war  as  a  sword  to  puntah 
acta  that  were  otherwise  litnocent  and  harm- 
Isse.  On  the  contrary.  It  was  ths  accused 
who  had  to  setabilah  ths  Iswf  ulnem  of  their 
belligerency  to  excuse  a  oourm  of  murders, 
enslavements,  arsons  snd  violence  which,  ex- 
cept In  war.  Is  criminal  by  every  civlltaed 


concept.  They  were  like  pirates  or  btic- 
caneers  who  are  punishable  wherever,  when- 
ever and  by  whomever  caught  unless  they 
can  show  that  their  acts  fall  within  the 
protection  the  law  always  has  afforded  thoee 
who  commit  acts  of  violence  in  proeecuttng 
war.  The  very  least  legal  consequences  that 
follow  outlawing  wars  of  aggression  Is  to 
wtthdraw  from  one  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily causing  or  promoting  such  aggression 
the  defense  of  lawful  warfare.  Thu^  If  the 
treaties  outlawing  this  war  did  not  expressly 
create  a  new  crime,  they  took  away  the  Im- 
munity of  war  makers  from  prosecution  for 
old  crimes. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  «ppra»«e  the  in- 
fltjence  of  Nuremberg.  But  I  would  disclaim 
any  erpectatlon  that  !t  alone  Is  enough  to 
prevent  future  wars.  When  stakes  are  high 
enough  and  chances  of  success  look  good 
enough.  I  suppose  recklere  leaders  may  again 
plunge  their  people  Into  war.  just  as  men 
still  resort  to  murder,  notwithstanding  the 
law's  penalty.  But  I  do  think  that  we  have 
forever  laid  to  rest  In  the  minds  of  statesmen 
the  vicious  assumptions  that  all  war  must 
be  regsrded  as  legal  and  ^2St.  and  that  wbUe 
the  law  trepoeee  personal  imponalbUlty  for 
starting  a  street  riot.  It  Impeete  none  for 
inciting  and  launching  a  world  war. 

Dr.  Philip  Jeaaup.  wrUtng  of  a  modem 
law  of  nstlona.  has  set  out  the  two  key- 
stones of  a  revi!«ed  International  legal  or- 
der. He  deacrlbes  the  o!d  Idea  of  abeolute 
sovereignty  as  "the  quicksand  upon  which 
the  foundations  of  traditional  International 
law  are  built."  and  he  savs  that  "interna- 
tional Isw,  like  natlonsi  iaw.  mu«!t  be  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  individual." 

It  may.  too.  be  significant  of  s  more  prom- 
ising Intellectual  sttltude  that  the  new  or- 
rantc  Isw  adopted  by  the  Germnns  provides 
that  the  general  rules  of  International  law 
shall  take  precedence  over  German  federal 
law  and  shall  crente  rights  and  duties  di- 
rectly for  the  inhabitants  of  German  terri- 
tory. It  also  provides  "activities  tending  to 
disttn-b.  or  undertaken  with  the  Intention 
of  disturbing,  peaceful  relations  between  na- 
tions, and  eepecially  preparing  for  aggJteslve 
war  shall  be  uneonstltutlooal.  They  shall  be 
made  subject  to  punMunent." 

Thus  the  old  order  changeth.  yielding 
place  to  new.  Like  much  legal  work,  ours 
at  Nuremt>crg  has  far>reachin((  implications 
rarely  apfiarent  to  laymen  and  often  mimed 
by  lawyers.  lU  value  to  the  world  will  de- 
pend lem  on  how  laithfuUy  it  interpreted 
the  past  than  on  how  accurauly  It  forecasta 
the  future  It  is  possible  that  strife  and 
auspiciou  will  lead  to  new  aggressions  and 
that  the  nations  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive 
and  abide  by  the  Nuremberg  law.  But  those 
who  gave  some  of  the  beat  effort  of  their 
lives  to  this  trial  are  sustained  by  a  confi- 
dence that  in  place  of  what  might  have  t>een 
mere  acU  of  vengeance  we  wrote  a  civillaed 
legal  precedent  and  one  that  will  lie  close 
to  the  foundations  of  that  body  of  inter- 
national law  that  will  prevail  when  the 
world  becomm  suAclentiy  civlliaed. 


O«tl«ok  Mid  Problems  Facinf  the  Oil 
iaAutiT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

IV    MASTLAKO 

IN  THS  8KNATV  OP  TUB  UNITICD  STATES 

Tnetdav.  October  18  (/rerMafttr  dag  of 
Mnndat.  October  17),  194$ 

Mr    O'CONOR      Mr.    rri«tiknt.    UlH 

evening  the  distlngiiUhed  juntor  jhiim^^ 
from  Kan.sax  delivered  an  address  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  oil  industry  Infer- 
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matlon  committee  in  Baltimore,  regard- 
ing the  outlook  and  the  problems  facing 
the  oil  industry. 

All  those  present,  among  whom  were 
a  large  number  of  representative  busi- 
nessmen, intensely  Interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  petroleum  industry,  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  comments  about  the 
able  Senator's  address  and  most  compli- 
mentary as  to  the  informed  knowledge 
apparent  therein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  published  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  REC02D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoui. 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  and  share  with 
you  the  pride  and  Inspiration  that  you  must 
have  during  the  celebration  cf  Oil  Progress 
Week.  It  teems  to  me  indeed  proper  thst  a 
great  industry,  such  as  the  pea-oleum  in- 
diistry.  should  set  aside  from  the  busy  days 
of  competitive  ettterprlae.  a  time  to  survey 
Its  ac:»mplishmebt8  and  to  riiare  with  oth- 
ers the  story  of  those  aoeompUahmenta. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  be  invited  to  meet 
with  you.  I  have  high  respect  for  the  men 
vs-ho  provide  the  motive  force  of  the  great 
Oil  industry  on  which  the  economy  and  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  U  so  greatly 
dependent.  

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  some- 
thing of  oil  development  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  State  official,  first,  as  chairman  of 
the  oU  and  gas  regulatory  agency  In  Kan- 
sas and  next  as  Governor  of  Kansas  and 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  OU  Compact 
Commission. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  been  great- 
ly blessed  In  respect  to  petroleum.  Nattire 
gave  us  enormo'.:s  resources,  and  the  fotind- 
ers  of  our  form  of  government  provided  a 
system  of  basic  principles  which  made  man 
free  to  find,  de-.elop.  snd  use  these  re- 
sources. The  wise  use  of  theee  reeoureca 
and  the  preservation  of  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment, should  l>e  our  constant  responsi- 
bility. 

We  may  look  for  contrast  to  some  other 
countries,  equally  Meaeed  with  petroleum 
and  whose  form  of  goramment  prevents  the 
free  exercise  of  Its  citizens'  ablUtles.  For- 
tunately for  all  of  us.  anyone  is  free  to  risk 
his  Judgment  and  his  money  anywhere  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  Over  and  over  again, 
throughout  the  history  of  the  petroletim  In- 
dtistry  It  has  beea  deoaonetrated  that  when- 
ever the  oU  producers  of  the  cotintry  feel 
that  conditions  warrant  an  Incream  In  their 
drilUng  programa.  the  new  fielde  are  certain 
to  be  found. 

Again,  our  form  of  government  inspires 
Initiative.  The  States  themselves  regulate 
oU  operations  within  their  boundaries  and 
it  U  to  their  interest  that  oU  flekk  be  found 
and  wealth  created  for  the  benefit  of  their 
cttlaens.  There  Is  a  great  ground  of  com- 
mon agreement  in  the  Industry,  in  that  there 
is  much  oil  to  be  found:  that  costs  of  finding 
It  are  high  and  likely  to  continue  so;  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  national  defense  and 
security,  as  well  as  a  measxire  of  strength  to 
the  national  eoonomy.  all  poeslble  effort 
ahould  be  exerted  :o  explore  for  new  fields 
and  to  de\-elop  them.  I  dont  think  there  M 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  thoee  concepts. 
It  is  on  the  means  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  do  thla  that  tha  dtoi«reaownt  occurs. 
There  Is  no  ^mgresmant  o*«r  the  poatibUlty 
that  we  may  need  all  of  the  c41  we  can  pro- 
duce In  this  cotintry.  The  maintenance  of 
our  peacetime  economy  demands  s  constant 
and  fAentifUl  supply  of  p^t^^'eum  products. 
Nothing  could  deal  a  more  crippling  blow  to 
our  Industrial  machinery  than  a  future 
shortage  of  tui^y. 

But  we  cannot  stop  \tf  auiiiillBrlng  only 
our  peaceUme  needs.  XT  we  me  to  be  realis- 
tic we  must  reoognlne  that  the  time  may 


come  when  we  will  need  all  of  the  oil  we  can 
produce  and  Its  prodticts,  and  need  It  In  a 
great  hurry.  Nearly  every  edition  of  the 
newspapers  contain  some  reference  to  the 
cold  war  and  there  is  official  speculation  over 
the  poealbillty  that  it  may  become  a  hot  war. 
We  are  all  earnestly  praying  that  it  may  re- 
main a  war  of  words  and  that  in  a  short  time 
even  the  exchange  of  language  will  be  encMl, 
but  we  have  no  assurance  of  that.  All  that 
we  as  a  pnident  pe<^le  can  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  no  one  will  successfully  make  a 
sneak  attack  upon  us  as  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
that  we  ahall  have  the  strength.  If  it  becomes 
neceeeary.  to  defend  ourselves  ufion  our  own 
terms. 

There  was  a  sutement  from  our  Air  Force 
not  long  ago  which  had  great  meaning  for 
both  us  and  anyone  outside  the  United 
States  who  might  be  wondering  how  we  are 
eqiiipped.  The  Air  Force  said  that  iU 
super'oomber  can  go  anywhere  on  earth  at 
an  altitude  where  antiaircraft  fire  cannot 
reach  it  and  where  intercepwrs  cannot  ap- 
proach it.  It  can  leave  the  United  States 
with  any  kind  of  bomba;  make  its  attack  and 
come  home  from  anywhere.  But  we  must 
remember  that  this  airplane,  and  all  the 
othera  which  would  go  into  the  seriice;  the 
Jet  plsnrv.  the  submarines,  the  surface  war- 
ahlpe,  the  land  forces,  all  the  means  of  wag- 
ing war  that  we  used  before,  and  additional 
ones,  will  require  fuel.  The  farther  from 
home  we  fight,  the  more  fviel  It  will  require. 
There  have  been  estimates  that  from  I  jOO.- 
000  to  2.000.000  barrels  dally  of  petroleum 
products  would  be  needed  above  the  quantity 
that  is  being  used  now  by  our  Military 
Establishment. 

What  U  needed  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Nation  in  time  of  peace,  is  the  fullest 
poesibie  development  of  oU  resources.  We 
should  find  all  the  fields  we  can.  develop 
them  fully,  produce  them  under  sound  con- 
servation practices  and  use  our  <^  as  we  go 
along.  There  is  no  practical  means  of 
fT.«Tu>tiH  this  neceasary  discovery  and  de- 
velopment exc^it  by  marketing  the  produc- 
tion which  reetilts. 

Last  year  was  a  banner  one.  both  In  pro- 
duction and  discovery.  It  was  the  highest 
production  year  in  history  and  the  estimated 
vblimae  of  oil  added  to  proved  reeervcs  waa 
also  the  greatest  in  history. 

Not  miK:fa  is  beard  any  more  of  the  perpet- 
ual scarcity  which  was  being  so  freely  pre- 
dicted before  the  industry  hit  its  stride  in 
liM8.  It  is  nothing  new.  of  coarse,  for  the 
oil  industry  of  the  United  States  to  be  told 
that  it  is  on  the  weatern  slope  and  traveling 
toward  the  setting  son.  As  a  writer  recently 
put  it.  -the  story  of  Aaaeriean  <^  is  replete 
with  oaortified  progBoaOcators  and  humble 
Tlatonartes  who  thought  they  could  foreeee 
the  day  vrtien  this  coimtry's  crude  oil  reeerre 
would  become  exhausted  and  dimppear." 

The  domestic  mdustry  practically  balanced 
the  books  last  year  tn  ibe  matter  of  supply 
and  deasand.  leachlag  a  point  of  productivity 
about  equal  to  the  domeatic  demand  for 
petxcletmi  producta.  The  reason  it  did  thla 
was  that  the  price  cf  crude  oil  had  been 
increased  and  thore  was  incentive  to  drill 
wUdcata  and  devatoyaaent  wells  in  known 
pools  to  the  limit  of  the  avaUable  ntpfAj  at 
pipe.  That  Is  tradlUooal.  The  periods  of 
dtecovery  of  large  amounu  of  crude  oU  have 
always  been  started  by  prices  which  afforded 
enough  margin  over  producing  casts  to  pro- 
vide incentive  for  the  exploration  of  still 
more  fields.  And  theee  periods  can  be  ended 
by  two  thinge.  the  radactlon  of  prioee  below 
coat  of  lilw^ifiiiifj  and  production  and  the 
reatrletkm  of  waf»-rt«  Theee  restrietlona 
shook!  be  the  eonatant  concern  of  the  likdna- 
try  and  those  in  whoee  hands  Ue  the  economy 
and  security  of  this  Natioci. 

The  more  you  know  about  this  oil  Indus- 
try of  otxia.  ita  piudncta.  and  Its  operatlona. 
the  more  fascinating  It  becoBMe  and  the 
more   respect   you   have   for   Its   record   of 


All  of  us  know  that  C<^onai 
Drake  founded  the  industry  In  1860,  when 
he  drilled  the  first  commercial  oil  well  near 
TitusviUe,  Pa. 

To  orient  ourselves,  to  realize  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  tlmea.  let's  be  in  retrospect  for  a 
moment  and  consider  these  historical  data. 
In  1859  the  United  States  was  at  the  best  a 
thlrd-claas  power  of  cmly  33  States  and  a 
population  of  approsimately  thirty  milUoa. 
For  the  ntost  part  it  was  an  isolated  affair 
for  everyone  beyond  the  confines  of  the  larger 
cities.  Trmnsportation  was  limited,  irregular 
and  arduous  at  the  best.  There  were  no 
highways  or  luxvules  such  as  we  have  today. 
The  iforse  telegraph  was  still  a  oompara- 
tlvriy  new  gadget,  telephones  were  unheard 
of  and  the  Civil  War  had  not  yet  burst  tipon 
the  struggling  yoting  American  Be  public,  but 
the  ominous  clouds  were  gathering.  In- 
diana and  buffaloes  still  roamed  the  western 
plains  and  the  man  whom  the  future  was  to 
know  as  Bttfalo  3111  was  a  small  boy  of  14. 
Custer's  last  stand  at  Little  Bighorn  was 
17  years  in  the  future.  TitusviUe  itself  was 
virttially  an  outpost  of  civilisation  whom 
poptUatlon  consisted  of  only  US  assarted 
sotils. 

The  great  discovery  at  TlttisvlUe,  in  the 
sparsely  settled  section  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
cipitated history's  first  oU  boom  and  started 
a  wave  of  exploratloc.  discovery,  and  inven- 
tion which  Uterally  catapulted  the  United 
States  Into  the  leadership  of  the  world. 
The  pioneers  of  the  oU  industry  spread  out. 
from  Pennsylvania  fields  like  a  great  wava. 
Within  the  next  10  years  they  discovered  oil  - 
in  Ohio.  New  York.  West  Virginia.  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Colorado.  Tenneesee.  and  Wyo- 
ming. In  far  away  California  the  oil  fever 
made  itself  felt  in  the  eariy  laeO'a.  but  It  was 
not  until  1875.  at  Peco  No.  4.  that  the  State 
got  iu  first  real  comaamcUl  production. 
Wlldcattlng  was  on  In  earn  sat  and  In  the 
yean  that  preceded  the  turn  of  the  centiiry. 
Ug  dlecoveries  were  made  in  such  fields  ss 
OoeUnga.  California;  Nacogdoches.  Texas; 
Fredonta.  Kansas;  Lima.  Ohio;  Oorslcana. 
Texas  and  Dew^-Bartlesville.  Oklahoma. 
Courageous,  sdrentuiuus  oil  men  carried  the 
torch  of  dvUlzatlon  North.  Bast.  South,  and 
West.  Gamblers  for  big  stakes  they  were. 
In  1901  the  Grandaddy  (rf  the  Titans  came 
roaring  in  down  Texas  way.  That  was 
^indletop  and  the  75.000  to  100,000  barrels 
a  day  that  gushed  up  from  Captain  Lucas' 
well  electrified  the  country. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  trail  of  ezptoratSoB 
and  development,  biased  by  the  oil  men.  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  tbe  United  States.  They 
opmed  new  frontiers  everywhere.  They  set 
up  titap  in  even  the  most  remote  fteees  and 
civilizitlcn  followed  their  train  In.  Their 
work  and  their  activities  Inspired  Invention 
and  creativeness  The  petroletmi  which  they 
siqiptted  In  abundance  supplied  the  energy 
that  tU»  country  needed  for  its  physleal 
growth.  Ingenious  Americans  put  oU  to 
xnxii  in  Utousands  of  ways,  ntan  petroleum 
came  the  high-qtiality  lubricant  which  in- 
ventors had  needed  for  their  machines. 
Prona  petroleum  came  the  compact  fuel  that 
was  needed  for  the  Intemal-ccoibVBttoa 
engines:  from  petn^eum  radiated  a  eeaa^am 
stqpirty  of  light  and  heat  and  power  for  lusty, 
growing  America. 

In  later  years,  as  a.  base  tor  chemistry, 
petroleum  has  opened  up  the  vistas  of  new 
hortaotts  which  are  limited  only  by  the  im- 
aglnatian  of  man. 

But  back  tn  Vbe  days  of  the  early  discovery 
of  oil.  back  in  the  days  when  Colonel  Drake 
risked  hla  venture  In  the  fitid.  when  we  speak 
cf  thoee  days,  thoee  waieot  the  good  old 
days  by  any  nmana.  Kverythlnc  people 
from  buttona  to  hwggtm.  waa  made  by 
with  a  mintmiim  of  help  from  water  wl 
and  steam  eaginea.  People  worked 
sunup  to  sundown  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether.   Their  hcanes  were  cold  and  drafty 
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•IMS  tbey  deycfkMI  on  ean(ll«a  and  wtel«  otl 
for  •  UtUe  lifht  during  long  winter  wvc- 
&1»9.  ^Mfile  had  to  vpend  ao  inueta  tlm* 
just  making  a  living  that  they  bad  Uttto  tima 
to  traf«<.  That  wm  tft*  «»y  lir«  waa  U^«d  in 
«IM  Unltad  Stataa  In  laW  whM  tb*  tr«l  aU 
waU  waa  *Ulad  la  MnnsriTanta 

Tba  dlseorary  of  that  liquid  anergy  which 
ba  found  by  drilling  undarground, 
a  varttabla  traaaura  ehaat  Into  which 
wa  bava  baan  reaching  evar  atnce.  Pollowing 
tttat  day  wa  all  have  benafitad  frofn  tha 
r-caasLng  flow  at  labor-Mvlng  Invantlooa 
Prom  tba  ynillnf  «ar.  d»- 
yaar  that  otl  waa  Maaorarad. 
tha  llat  of  Invantlona  atratehaa  aeroaa  tha 
Blna  dacadea  and  many  of  thaaa  owa  their 
eaMaaaa  directly  to  tha  energy  contained  In 
pati«M«HL  Oil  fraaaed  tha  baarlnga  of  tha 
tim  trawaeniitlnental  railroad  tralna  and 
can.  pavad  hlghwaya.  airplanaa.  trac- 
ten,  synthettc  iMfcbat.  and  many  oUiar  da- 
>eiopmenta  have  ctemmed  from  that  flrat  oil 
well  drilled  90  yaara  ago. 

Ttxlay  oil  and  Ita  1.200  uaeful  producta 
miar  Into  tranaportatlon.  manufacture,  agrl- 
etfture  and  altnoat  every  other  field  of  human 
andaavor.  making  nur  daily  Uvea 
liaalthtar.  more  letaurely  and  more 
abla.  Tha  work  week  haa  shrunk  to  40 
bo«ra  and  our  ItTlng  standarda  are  tha  envy 
of  tha  world.  In  the  past  90  years  the 
Uallatf  Stataa  haa  grown  from  that  poor, 
thMkmta  aouBtry  to  tha  greatest  and  rich- 
est Nation  on  the  earth  The  oil  Indoatry 
which  began  with  that  one  well  In  1809  haa 
grown  Into  an  Industry  made  up  of  94.000 
different  companies.  The  Industry  proTldea 
convanlant  sanrlca  to  the  motorlats  through 
more  than  a  quartar  of  a  million  aerrlce  sta- 
tlona  Competition  between  thoae  companiea 
and  between  thoae  aerrloa  statlona  la  atlff. 
The  quality  of  tba  petroletmi  product  you 
uae  la  constantly  being  Improved  by  re- 
aaarch  engineers  Over  $100,000,000  a  year 
la  being  azpended  to  develop  new  and  better 
produeta  for  you.  TO  serve  you  better  and 
to  mast  your  Increaalng  needs  for  oil.  the 
Ibdaatry  haa  plowed  back  Its  prof- 
ane batter  racllttlea  at  the  rate 
t.OOO  a  yaar  for  the  patit  3  years, 
otl  eocnpanlM  are  using  money 
that  thay  have  earned  to  finance  these  Im- 
provementa  and  expanirlons  In  your  behalf 
and  build  for  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  the  men  and  women  of  the 
oil  Industry  ar«  Justly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
tba  90  yaara  of  the  graataat  Industrial  prog- 
tbat  thla  country  haa  evar  known  are 
90  yaara  of  tha   petroleum   Unlustry.   a 
Itltlva  and  progressive  Industry  which 
eoaittnua  to  aerve  the  Nation's  progress 
and  oar  paopla  in  tba  future  aa  it  haa  in 
the  past  90  yaara. 
1  coaaa  from  tha  great  farming  State  of 
Mooa   my    boyhood    there    I    have 
davaloyaaant  of  that  agricultural 
Stata  and   bava  baan   able   to   wltnaaa   the 
contribution   thla  great  Induatry  has  made 
to  that  davalopment.    While  oil  man  supply 
not  only  tba  tvM  aaaded  for  the  tractora.  but 
tba  fual  and  lutorteanta  tor  aooraa  of  plaoca 
of  other  aqtUpmant  oaad  on  tba  farm,  tha 
oU  induatry  alao  haa  davaioped  Insect tet4aa 
and  rertUlaera  for   tha  farmer      What  this 
maana   la   that   fewer   farmers   can    produce 
more  food,   but   it  also  makes  poaalble   the 
uae  of  mora  lands.    Actually  6S.o0<:>.U00  acres 
have  been  added  to  our  cultivated  land  lu 
thla  country   since    1918   becauaa   of   a   de- 
craaaa  In  tha  numhar  of  work  animals,  and 
maebanlaed  farming  la  growing  all  the  tlm« 
In  1941.  at  the  start  of  the  war.  there  were 
only   1  JfTSOOO  tractors  on  American   (arms. 
Tfc<tay  there  are  8,180,000  tractora.  which  op- 
erate aooM  19,000,000  pleeaa  of  equipment 
Itila  maaaa  that  baak  in  1990  a  fanner  could 
for  blwailT  and  nine  other 
ikf  aoa  fWaiei  can  aupport  him- 
and   M  other  pcraooa.     Thu  make*  u 
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poaalble  for  more  people  to  do  other  kind*  of 
work  and  produce  other  gooda. 

•y  asaklng  efficient  um  at  our  vast  ra- 
sooreaa  of  energy,  partietilarly  petroleum. 
Americans  have  ralaed  their  living  standarda 
until  thay  own  47  percent  of  the  world's 
ratftoa,  49  percent  of  the  telephones,  and  73 
pareant    of    the   world's    automobilea. 

The  story  of  oU  la  a  powerful  one  and  It 
U  one  of  the  beat  examplea  of  what  we  mean 
by  free  enterprise  and  what  free  enterprtaa 
meana  to  ua  and  to  our  country  under  a 
competitive  syatem.  In  the  countnea  aeroaa 
the  sea.  where  many  governments  frown  on 
Initiative  and  Independenoe.  In  the  oountrlea 
where  the  hand  of  state  Is  heavy  and  re- 
strictive, there  la  no  parallel  to  the  American 
story  of  oU.  Nor  Is  there  any  parallel  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  United 
Statca,  wboae  roots  are  firmly  embedded  In 
the  rook  of  freedom. 

The  part  that  the  oU  Industry  has  played 
In  the  winning  of  two  world  wars  haa  been 
mentioned  so  frequently  that  it  needs  no 
elaboration  today  Kvery  thinking  peraon 
reallaes  that  our  success  depended  upxm  the 
availability  of  unprecedented  quantities  <rf 
oil.  Our  victory  was  achieved  because  the 
on  Industry  gave  us  that  oil  But  I  wunder 
If  we  are  not  prone  to  loae  sight  of  the  con- 
tributions of  petroleum  In  peacetime  Stop 
for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  atory  we 
have  Jvist  told.  Reflect  upon  what  kind  of 
civilization  we  would  have  today  If  Colonel 
Drake  had  not  mada  hla  great  discovery  In 
Pennsylvania  90  yaara  ago  and  If  we  had 
never  found  oil  In  our  Nation.  We  would 
find  a  strange  picture  indeed.  Our  standard 
of  living,  or  what  we  call  our  American  way 
of  life,  is  In  a  large  degree  built  upon  the 
availability  of  petroleum  and  Its  producta. 
The  motor  car.  the  truck,  the  tractor,  the 
Diesel  engine,  loom  large  In  our  economy  and 
in  our  society  Our  cities  could  not  atUln 
their  present  slae  If  It  were  not  for  oil. 
Quite  obvloualy  our  network  of  highways 
which  reach  Into  every  county  In  America 
could  not  exist  and  would  not  be  needed  If 
w«  did  not  have  an  abundance  of  this  Im- 
portant product.  The  whole  structure  of 
our  society  would  be  chanf^ed.  But  even 
this  doeent  give  tha  full  picture  of  what  oil 
has  done  for  ua.  Bow  man?  schoolg  and 
giaat  untveraltlae  have  been  built  from  the 
dollars  which  petroleum  has  produced  :■  How 
many  great  medical  can  tars  and  hoapltala? 
How  many  churchaa  and  ooaamunlty  build- 
ings? I  do  not  know  of  any  Indoatry  which 
can  match  the  record  of  the  patroieom  In- 
duatry in  the  aoaount  of  ita  proceeda  which 
have  found  their  wwtf,  throtigh  tax  paymenta 
in  part,  but  throagh  voluntary  charitable 
glfta  in  a  great  degree,  into  the  institutions 
and  facUltlea  dedicated  to  public  enjoyment 
and  public  betterment.  If  theaa  facllitiaa, 
which  have  been  built  by  charitable  dona- 
tions from  oil  profits  were  to  be  wiped  out 
overnight  our  country  would  be  Immeaaor- 
ably  poorer 

Admittedly  the  oil  bualneea  haa  been  one 
Involving  uemendous  risk.  It  haa  received 
Ita  blaok  ayea.  In  some  inatanoaa  it  baa  da- 
sarvatftbaan.  But  no  man  ean  aertoualy  quaa- 
tion  that  thla  Indunry  haa  been  a  tremen- 
doua  force  for  go<id  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

We  do  not  live  In  a  static  world.  The  laat 
90  years  are  but  the  prelude  of  many  tlmea 
90  yet  to  come.  Aa  oil,  which  waa  bom  In 
Pennaylvanla  90  yaara  ago,  and  which  has 
Utntf  Since  started  Its  waatem  trak.  contlnuee 
into  the  future,  wa  can  have  for  it  no  greater 
hope  than  that  it  may  continue  to  make  the 
brilliant  record  which  it  has  already  started. 
I  trtut  and  I  believe  that  the  men  of  this 
induatry  will.  If  glv«i  tha  oppurtimlty  undar 
our  Amenean  syatem  of  fraa  tuiMipatlllaa  aB> 
terprlsa.  nobly  and  prograatfvaly  eootlnua  to 
•^r«a  tba  dananda  and  tba  beat  lataraata  of 
all  Amerteana.  today  and  tomorrow. 


In  eloalng  may  I  say  that  at  the  time  of  tha 
birth  of  otl.  and  having  In  mind  Colonel 
Drake's  well  at  TltusTlUe.  that  wa  have  looked 
backward  90  yaara  to  a  time  whan  some 
thought  that  greacy  black  oil  which  flowed 
from  the  earth  wotild  amount  to  very  little 
because  they  had  no  vision.  Little  did  men 
of  that  day  envision  the  10.000  or  more  uaea 
to  which  that  fluid  and  Its  byproducta  could 
be  put.  to  make  thla  world  of  oura  a  better 
and  a  mora  piotniilii  place  In  which  to 
live.  We  might  say  that  It  had  to  go  through 
the  oruclble  of  fire  and  come  out  refined  In 
lu  many  rarafled  forma.  And  ao  it  baa  been 
with  America  In  the  laat  90  years.  Our  coun- 
try has  moved  from  thoae  perilous  days.  We 
have  experienced  growing  pains,  internal 
hatea.  hunger,  and  the  prlvationa  and  dla- 
locatlons  of  war.  We  have  emerged  Into  a 
new  poaltlon  of  world  laadarahlp  whether 
we  like  It  or  not  and  may  we.  aa  trusted  dtl- 
zena  of  our  beloved  Nation,  lift  ouraalvaa 
above  the  petty,  the  sordid  and  the  dis- 
cordant notes  of  the  world  to  newer  horl- 
Bons  of  reapooslbillty.  Lat  ua  pattern  otir 
future  upon  the  faith,  reaourcefulneaa.  and 
energy  of  our  pioneer  forefathers  and  re- 
member that  the  God-fearing  traditions  upon 
which  America  has  been  built  will  be  a  good 
pattern  to  follow  for  our  future  tomorrows. 


Veterans'  Trainiiif  Uoder  tlM  GI  BUI  of 
Rifktf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JxassT 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  RKPRSaBNTA-nVBS 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  266  on  Augxist 
24,  I  have  been  deluged  with  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  communicatiobd  from 
veterans  who  were  receiving  training  un- 
der the  OI  bill.  These  veterans  protested 
the  extreme  hardship  that  had  been  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regulations  that  were  promul- 
gated as  a  result  of  this  law. 

The  first  one  issued  was  the  highly  con- 
troversial regulation  lA.  which  alter  a 
great  deal  of  study  convinced  me  that 
it  went  far  l)eyond  the  Intent  of  the  OI 
bili  of  rights  and  was  contrary  to  the 
underlying  spirit  of  its  educational  pro- 
visions. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  vet- 
erans should  have  preserved  to  them  the 
right  to  make  a  free  election,  as  provided 
by  law,  in  choosing  a  field  of  en'jeavor 
Evident  abuses,  which  regulation  lA  aras 
intended  to  correct  on  the  part  of  both 
Institutions  and  veterans,  should  be  cor- 
rected, but  It  seemed  to  me  that  penallz 
Ing  those  veterans  who  still  have  entitle- 
ment and  eligibility  is  not  the  proper 
way.  I  personally  expressed  this  cpinior 
to  the  Veterans'  Adimiiistrator  and  the 
chairman  of  my  committee.  urgin>;  that 
Immediate  action  l)e  taken  to  clarify  and 
rectify  this  situation. 

My  views  were  apparently  riiarod  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  for  shortly 
after  offlcials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration appMunad  before  that  committee, 
and  regulation  lA  was  rescinded  and 
reguiaUon  IB  effectife  Nofrember  1  was 
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Issued.  Almost  simultaneously  S.  2596 
was  Introduced,  amended,  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  committee,  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  thus  clearing  it  for  House 
action.  In  an  eflort  to  hasten  consider- 
ation and  to  act  remediably.  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  consid- 
ered the  Senate  passed  bill  rather  than 
Its  own  bill.  H.  R.  6401. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  that  I  can 
add  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  other 
than  that  I  wholeheartedly  supported 
this  remedial  legislation  in  the  commit- 
tee: 

The  bill  la  designed  to  Insure  the  veteran 
the  right  to  select  a  course  of  training  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  provided  the  course  la 
not  avocatlonal  and  recreational  and  is  In 
the  same  general  field  of  the  veteran's  occu- 
pational objective.  The  ban  on  schools  In 
existence  less  tlum  1  year  prior  to  August 
34,  1949,  as  contained  In  the  proviso  of  Pub- 
lic Law  266.  Eighty-first  CXngreas.  is  modi- 
fied. Certain  couraee  are  found  to  t>e  avoca- 
tlonal or  recreational  in  character,  and  the 
TCtcran  is  prohibited  from  taking  such. 
courses  unleaa  It  Is  shewn  that  such  coursa 
Is  for  use  In  connection  with  his  present  or 
contemplated  bualneaa  or  vocation.  In  addi- 
tion, a  Veterana'  Education  Appeals  Board 
composed  of  three  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  is  created  to  hear  com- 
plaints of  educntional  Institutions  concern- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affalra. 

The  Veterafxs*  Administration  has.  In 
my  opinion,  dlsregjirded  the  will  of  the 
Congress  in  the  issuance  of  regvilations 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
veterans,  therefore,  this  legislation  be- 
comes necessary  and  justified.  I  believe 
the  passMe  of  S.  2596  to  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  veterans'  welfare. 


Address  by   Hoil   Francis   J.   Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  Rochester  (Pa.) 
CcatcBiiial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rzKMSTXVAin* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  18  {legislcUixx  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RtcoiD  an  address  which  I  delivered 
at  the  Rochester  Centennial,  Rochester, 
Pa.,  on  September  1.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicokD, 
as  follows: 


I'm  always  plsaaad  when  we  buay 
leans  occasionally  lay  aaide  our  buatneaa  and 
take  tloM  to  rafiect  a  bit  about  our  history, 
our  txadltlona.  and  our  eccompUahments.  I 
really  mean  tUa,  becaiise  now  and  then  I 
meet  someone  who  has  Just  made  his  firat 
vlait  to  Amerloa.  and  I'm  always  a  bit  snr- 
prlaed  when  he  tells  me — and  most  of  thcsa 
people  do  tell  me  tliis — that  we  Amerirana 
ara  so  preoccupied  witlx  our  busineaa  tbat 
wa  take  for  granted  all  the  things  we  have  to 
ba  thankful  for. 

IfaylM  these  visitors  are  correct,  but  I'm 
loclined  to  beUava  tiwt  tiiey  put  the  em* 


phasis  In  the  wrong  place.  We  take  a  lot  of 
tilings  for  granted,  tluit's  true.  But  tha 
point  is  that  we  take  moat  of  theae  tilings 
for  granted  because  no  American  questions 
their  fundamental  soundnesa.  Fen-  example, 
we  take  for  granted  the  fact  that  our  dealings 
with  each  otiier — and  for  that  matter,  with 
everyone  In  the  world — will  be  conducted  In 
a  spirit  of  fair  play.  And  in  a  sense,  we  take 
for  granted  our  basic  Ubertles  as  set  out  in 
the  BiU  of  Rights — simply  because  we  can't 
conceive  of  carrying  out  our  way  of  life  with- 
out them. 

We  Americana  agree  also  to  the  basic 
soundness  of  the  free  enterprise  system  as 
the  best  method  for  continuing  the  expan- 
sion of  our  economy,  for  providing  the  great- 
est oppcrtunitjes  for  cur  people. 

We  can  look  back  over  ISO  years  of  nattooal 
life  and  can  see  clearly  how  well  these  t)asic 
things  have  been  adapted  to  our  needa.  We 
recognize  that  theae  basic,  taken-for-granted 
things  have  been  dynamic  in  our  society. 
Our  freedoms  have  continued  to  grow  as  we 
have  grown  as  a  nation.  We  have  expanded 
otir  fundamental  concepts  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  complexities  of  modem  life:  we've 
discovered  from  experience  that  our  great 
Constitution  has  served  both  to  guarantee 
our  liberties,  and  at  tlie  same  tin^  has  been 
flexible  enough  to  keep  pace  with  scientific 
advances,  with  industrial  development,  and 
with  ovir  grovring  recognition  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  man  upon  other  men. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  we  have  taken 
these  things  for  granted — taken  for  granted 
in  reccgnlzlng  their  sotmdness.  taken  for 
granted  t)ecaxise  they  have  served  us  so  weU 
In  helping  America  achieve  Its  position  of 
world  leadership  as  a  great  bastion  of 
freedom. 

When.  100  years  ago.  the  people  ot  western 
Pennsylvania  were  laying  fcimdatlons  and 
chartering  the  flourishing  communities 
which  were  to  come.  America  had  long  estab- 
Ushed  Itself  as  a  haven  for  the  expressed,  as 
a  land  of  hope  for  the  f  uttire. 

At  this  very  time,  a  century  mga,  tbat 
Americans  wtfv  busy  developing  tlila  mag- 
nificent continent  of  ours.  Europe  was  the 
scene  of  great  turm<^.  unrest,  and  Inse- 
curity. 

In  two  successive  years — 1845  and  1»4<J — 
potato  crops  failed  In  Ireland,  and  left  mil- 
ttona  of  her  people  faced  with  poverty  and 
starvation.  Many  of  theae  people  fought  en 
an  empty  stomach  against  tiie  heavy  yoke  of 
political  oppression  which  hung  over  them. 
But  elforts  for  political  liberation  failed,  and 
hunger  continued.  In  the  decade  or  so 
which  followed,  almost  a  million  Irish  p)eople 
managed  somehow  to  scrape  together  enough 
to  make  the  Journey  acrosa  the  Atlantic  and 
to  take  up  a  new  life,  wltii  new  hope,  here  in 
America. 

Germany  in  those  days  was  not  a  nation, 
but  a  conglomeration  of  sqtiabbllng.  tyran- 
nical kingdoms  and  principalities.  Ita  peo- 
ple fought  for,  longed  for,  freedom  and  the 
kind  of  government  vrhlch  would  open  the 
way  to  liberty  and  hope.  In  their  stnigglea 
to  overthrow  the  shackles  of  oppieaslOQ. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  foxind 
tliemselves  beaten  back  Into  submission,  and 
many  of  them  w«t  driven  into  exile.  Amer- 
ica extended  hM-  hand  to  them,  and  betwewi 
1846  and  1£j9,  nearly  900,000  Oermans  came 
to  .America. 

Thtis.  In  the  very  days  a  hvicdred  years 
ago  that  your  towns  and  coontlaa  were  being 
formed  here  on  this  spot  In  America.  Europe 
seethed  vrith  great  liberal  revolta,  revolts 
fired  by  thoae  who  aought  fireedom.  One  af- 
ter another,  theaa  liberal  morametttB  ware 
Ijeaten  down  and  broken,  and  UMMMands 
upon  thouaanda  of  tlioae  a^io  battled  i^alnst 
oppression  turned  to  America  as  tbe  land 
which  cculd  offer  them  the  liberty  they  had 
been  denied  In  their  own  lands. 

From  all  ever  Bttropa  they  came — from 
Austria,  from  Franoa.  tram  Rmigary.  Iram 


Bohemia — In  the  decade  that  centered 
arc\uid  the  late  IMO'k.  America  waa  noC 
then  the  land  of  great  rlchea  and  wealtli 
that  was  to  attract  so  many  millions  who 
came  later.  America  offered  freedom,  and 
it  vras  for  freedom  that  these  people  came. 

We  think  of  their  descendants  today  not 
as  Irish,  or  French,  or  Germans — but  aa 
Americans.  They — and  the  Poles,  the  Dutch, 
the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  the  Greeks,  the  Czechs, 
the  Slovaks,  and  all  the  others — injected  Into 
the  life  stream  of  our  growing  country  new 
blood  which  had  been  bom  in  the  liberal 
tradition  of  freedom.  Theae  people  have 
helped  furnish  the  flesh  and  bone  of  our 
national  body,  and  leaders  In  otir  national 
life. 

Today,  a  hundred  years  later,  there  are  In 
Europe  onee  more  millions  of  victims  of 
political  oppression.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  these  people  have  suffered  under  the 
grinding  heel  of  dictatorships  at  the  right 
and  left.  Political  tyranny,  twentieth  cen- 
tury style,  has  beoi  streamlined  and  brought 
up  to  date  in  the  past  century.  The  combi- 
nation of  concentration  camps  and  refined 
pisychological  torments  make  political  oppo- 
sition more  uninviting  than  ever.  Yet  these 
people — DP's  we  call  many  of  them  now — 
have  stood  against  tyranny,  have  suffered, 
in  many  Inatanrea.  tmbeUevable  torttires  be- 
cause of  th^r  bdlef  in  freedom. 

These  thoomBtta.  exiled  by  choice  or  by 
force,  have  no  homea  to  which  they  may  re- 
ttim.  They  are  ardent  seekers  of  liberty. 
We  in  America,  throagh  our  long  tradition  of 
offering  a  home  to  the  oppreaaed,  and  a 
haven  to  thoae  who  share  tvttli  na  our  trust 
in  Cod  and  our  deep  belief  In  the  dignity  of 
man.  must  open  our  doors  once  more  to 
thaae  extreme  victims  of  faadaaa  and  com- 
munlam.  Those  who  have  eacaped  throtigh 
the  iron  curtain,  or  who  have  survived 
German  alave  labor  camps  and  death  fac- 
tories hare  much  to  cfler  vis  in  strengthen- 
ing stUl  furtho'  the  fibre  of  our  national 
being. 

Many  of  you.  pertaapa.  who  bear  me  today 
have  members  of  your  own  v— »«m-t  who  ara 
among  the  DP's  of  Borope.  Some  of  you. 
more  than  Ukely,  have  sought  admlssl<m  for 
particular  DP's  cr  have  agreed  to  help  spon- 
sor one  or  another  of  them  who  wlahad  to 
become  an  American. 

Thus  it  is  thM  America  stands  today  1b 
its  traditional  pwWtim  as  the  bright  beaem 
of  hope  for  troubled  millions  of  the  world's 
people.  But  that  role  la  a  much  larger 
one  now  ttian  it  waa  a  century  ago.  No 
longer  do  the  great  oceans  insulate  Amer- 
ica from  the  strife  and  turmoil  tiaewhara 
in  the  world.  The  miracles  of  science  have 
made  "one  world"  a  physical,  if  not  yet 
a  political,  reality.  Man'a  conquest  of  the 
air,  and  the  tremendous  developments  In 
the  field  of  communications  have  shnink 
the  world  to  pocket  slae.  A  race  riot  In  Souta 
Africa  and  religlotis  of^ireaalao  betalnd  tiaa 
Iron  curtain  threaten  our  freedom  aa  gravely 
as  a  burning  croaa  on  a  southern  hlllaide. 

America  today  Is  the  symbol  of  freecUsm 
and  the  spearhead  of  hope  In  the  future.  We 
are  resolute  and  united  in  our  declared  policy 
of  (^poaing  totalitarian  dictatorship  and 
tyrannical  Indignities  to  the  spirit  of  mazk. 
We  have  caUed  upon  thoae  who  lova  lloerty 
to  stand  with  us  in  the  fight — and  they  have 
anaweied  the  master.  We  have  offered  to 
devote  our  reaourcee.  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal, to  carry  forth  the  battle  for  peace. 

In  terras  of  the  job  ahead  <a  us.  tha  aoo* 
nomlc  recovery  of  Eurt^M  is  as  vital  to  that 
goal  as  the  maintenance  of  f  tall  eaaploymana 
and  an  expanding  coonony  here  ta  America. 
Unemployment  in  Italy  and  food  riots  in 
India  arc,  for  us.  almost  as  real  a  problem  aa 
tinemployment,  spotty  and  local  *>*«"g>»  it  la. 
In  some  Industries  and  In  aoma  areas  of  cur 
own  country. 

Theae  problons  can  tw.  and  are  being  faced 
as  the  aama  pniblan.  and  they  must  be  failed 
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w  barcnt  licked   •ll   Um 
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Ikoed  the  reellUM  of  our  role  of  world  leeder- 


ot  ovr 
ror  enunpt*.  tn  the  past  elflit 
devoted   e   Uemei 
to  ttoe  ooune  our  own 
I  doBt  thtoli  taw  alff- 
ot  ail  tills  attention  can  be  under- 


tato  ttad 

aboutM 

apart  from  a  few  ooHete  ptofeeeoci  and 

haodtul  of   acute  poUtkral   obeer»ert.   no 

tnkllB^t  of  wtiat  waa  about  to 

The  few  wbo  tried  to  warn  a» 

or  laufhed  at.    When  flamlty 

but  yaaia — before  any 

put    Into   action    for 
of  the  Jam  we'd  got  ouraelTte 


In  our  ti 


mbamt 


baa  taken  plaoe 

n.     Sternal 
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[■uipeitty — whtch  we  took  for  sranted  in  the 
■^»"^»»*»«f  we  arent  tak- 
IBM.  ▲  f«w  years  back. 
•  iwiet  Ml  goal  of  •Q4IOS.OOe  em^ojwd  waa 
aa  fantacUe  and  tmpoaalble.  Tet. 
we  have  M.000.000  people  at  work  In 
and  we  know  that  tb*  poet-war  goal 
tookyw. 
U  la  really  IjBfrant.  tbougb.  U  tbe 
all  aor  people  have  Bhown 
dMT  tlw  fast  that  about  ijaoojOOO  AnMrlcans 
aia  praHBtly  out  of  work. 
laat  ttnUtod  to  a  few 
fito  stoaiatlca;  tt  lant  limited  to  tbe  liem- 
bera  of  Oongreea;  It  lant  limited  to  a  few 
oollipa paoAMMm  Ha. thto uiiibieiii  la abared 
br  the  AaawleaB  people,  who  Inslat  that  we 
take  mil  I  i  before  thtags  get  out  of  hand. 

WeYe  KMd^  to  VM  preventive  siedletne  to 
ward  oC  eteaoaate  nineee  ineteafl  of  being 
toreed  to  take  drastic  curea  after  tbe  pa- 
tient, our  national  economy.  Is  flat  on  Its 


isnltles  a  grovp  of  In- 
have  beoa  bvUt  up  over  the  past 
years  wtatcb  serve  America  and  the 
Toti  have  been  vitally  tntereetcd  in 
the  health  of  thoee  industries,  and  you  re- 
ktlal  It  is  that  our  American 
ty  eootlBue  to  expand,  and  that  worM 
to  expand.  If  yon  here  tn 
^■mayliaiils  are  to  proeper. 
Oo  yoVw  been  watching  nnemployment. 
as  all  the  rest  of  us  have.  Tou  know 
by  now  that  there  have  been  some  good 
tn  recent  weeks,  and  perhape  you  tuive 
to  realise  that  all  this  attention  la 
to  prodtice  aome  good  effects, 
be  splto  of  rent  tnertasss  tn  loealttSee 
been  deoontrolled.  otu*  national 
or  llTlnf  Is  dropping  back  a  bit.  We're 
luaDy  lettlBf  some  of  the  air  out  of  our 
pitMrty  Inflatod  price  structores.  and  prleea 
are  startlntr  to  settle   back   to  sansr   and 


atbs  back,  the  people  began  re« 
to  boy  eartaln  goods  at  outlandish 
aad  by  this  simply  announced  that 
tbey  ware  fed  up  wtth  tnrentory  speculation 
and  sky-rocketing  proflu.  The  result  was. 
of  eevrse.  that  tndtistrlee  with  big  inventorlee 
on  prodtictlon,  tried  to  unload  what 
at  the  old  hlfta  prleea.  and  lay-offs 
OratfaaQy,  there  were  price 
■rt  retfaced.  and  from 
tndaetry  after  industry 
Is  bsglnplBg  to  move  prodiacuon  back  up 
iin   to  meet  current  deaund    at    lower 


lacMaatally.  one  of  the  oM  things  about 
aar  rise  tn  unemplo3rmeDt  has  t>een  tbe  fact 
that  we've  bad  just  about  as  many  people 
working  tttroughout  this  period  aa  we  bad 
wben  there  was  almost  no  unemployment 
shortly  after  tbe  war  ended:  In  other  words, 
we've  been  able  to  keep  eo.OOOOOO.  or  very 
doae  to  ao.OOO.OOO.  people  at  work  even  In  tbe 
teas  of  mounting  unemployment.  Tbe  an- 
swer to  thU  simply  U  that  we  must  provide 
for  an  ever-(frowing  economy  to  absorb  new 
workers  wbo  come  Into  our  labor  force  every 
year 

What  we  can  be  certain  of.  thou((b.  Is  that 
America  ta  mobUlasd  to  face  thU  problem, 
and  Is  detanataed  to  act.  With  thU  kind  of 
vifftlance — wben  there  la  aaeh  wMcapread  In- 
terest In  the  health  of  ooreeonoaiy — you  can 
be  stirs  that  we  aren't  going  to  olaBd  Idly  by 
end  watch  ourselvee  plunge  hoipleasly  into 
depression. 

Tse.  we  take  a  tot  of  things  for  granted 
here  in  America,  here  in  otir  comfortable 
our  trtenda  and  ncigh- 
iMy  far  away  (rt»m  the  turmoil 
of  the  world.  But  tii  Eoehaoter.  Pa  .  and  in 
every  other  community  ta  Pennsylvania, 
however  old  tt  may  be.  we  are  ready,  and  we 
will  remain  ready,  to  realst  any  challenge 
from  any  source  to  the  way  of  life  wtiich  we 
have  mside  for  otirselvss,  and  which  we  want 
for  our  children. 


InterpkrGamcDtary  UnioB   Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  SSMATX  OF  THS  UNITED  STATB3 

Tuesdav,  October  18  (legislativt  day  of 
Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  PEROUSON  Mr  Pre.«iident.  on 
September  10,  before  the  InterpnrHa- 
mentary  Union  Conference  at  Stockholm. 
Sweden,  which  I  attended  as  a  delegate 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  was  moved 
to  reply  to  certain  charges  made  by  a 
Communist  meint)er  of  the  Finnish  dele- 
gation to  the  Conference,  with  respect  to 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  domes- 
tic affairs.  I  have  obtained  a  transcript 
of  my  remarks  on  that  occa&lon,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  content  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  (be  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thf  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Homxx  PcactnoM  (United  Statea) . 
I  come  to  the  platform  to  take  up  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  of  the  conference,  as  I 
think  there  has  been  some  mlstuiderstand- 
Ing  aa  to  facts.  The  great  dliSculty  in  the 
world  today  seems  to  be  the  asoertalnment  of 
facts — that  la  to  say.  the  ascertainment  of 
thoee  facte  which  are  to  determine  the  course 
of  our  Judgment.  I  believe  that  mankind 
can  solve  moot  of  Its  problems  if  it  can  just 
get   the   true  facts  presented. 

Ws  Ond  In  this  reeolutlon  today  some  very 
pertinent  statomanta.  It  states  "that  the 
general  dlplomatlo  situation  is  still  very 
strained  and  that  the  world  i^  stlil  dlvMsd 
into  two  hostlls  camps  dssplte  tbe  fact  that 
the  szistanoe  of  different  ecooomio  and  so- 
cial systems  need  not  exclude  tbe  poealbility 
of  aymaaiit  and  oooperatlon. '  Another 
statemeiu  is  to  the  effect  that  "without  wait- 
ing for  the  accomplish awBt  of  the  prooilae 
so  often  RUkde.  all  governments  should  assist 
with  aU  the  means  at  their  diapooal  towarda 
achieving  an  Improvement  tn  tka  peneral 
warlike  atinoapbcre  by  corubatlng  every  form 


of  propaganda  In  favor  of  aggressive  war  or 
calculated  to  produce  a  state  of  war  hysteria 
and  by  taking  effective  measures  to  oppoaa 
any  tendency  of  the  press  or  radio  to  en- 
courage any  such  activities." 

In  other  words,  this  resolution  recognlaea 
a  cold  war  of  Ideology,  and  then  It  goes  on 
to  assume  that  this  war  can  be  settled 
amicably  If  we  are  able  to  obtain  effective 
cf)operatlon  and  do  not  have  propaganda  la 
tbe  world  that  U  false  to  the  facta.  I  tbSXkk. 
that  that  la  very  Important,  and  I  Just  wish 
to  put  forward  a  few  corrections  of  what  I 
belie v«  has  been  sUted  upon  the  record.  I 
like  to  keep  tbe  record  clear. 

One  of  the  speskera  from  the  Finland  dele- 
gailun  '  Indicated  that  America  and  those 
wbo  were  instnunentsl  In  having  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  were  dealing  In  war  Ideologies 
and  therefore  were  guilty  of  breach  of  the 
peace.  I  should  like  to  read  bis  exact  Isn- 
guage  becauss  I  think  tt  Is  very  Important. 
He  says: 

**Tbls  attlttMle  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  phraseology  contained  in  the 
reports  of  such  activities  of  an  aft^retvive 
character  as  the  North  Atlsntlc  Pact  or  the 
Kuropean  Ootincil  of  Mr.  Churchtlt.  If  these 
actlvUlee  shall  be  characterised  as  expres- 
sions of  some  kind  of  Ideoloi^.  then.  It  neems 
to  me,  thay  atust  be  charact«'nced  as  expres- 
sions of  Ideologies  Inimical  to  peace:  that 
la  to  say.  afll^eeslve  Ideologies — war  Ideolo- 
glee." 

Now.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  who  know 
the  faeU  In  relation  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
wUl  eome  to  one  conclusion — that  America 
has  no  intention  of  Bggresslvenees  by  virtue 
of  hfr  entry  into  this  Atlantic  Pact.  I  want 
to  assure  every  member  of  this  conference — • 
I  want  to  asstire  everyone  In  the  world  for 
that  matter — that  there  Is  no  Intention  what- 
ever of  spreading  any  war  Ideology  or  any- 
thing Inimical  to  peace.  I  speak  aa  a  duly 
sleeted  repreeenUtlve  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  United  Statea  Government. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  approved 
that  pact,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  X 
say  they  approved  that  pact  with  no  thought 
of  war  ideology  in  their  mmds.  This  Is  not 
an  aggreealve  act.  America  bas  written  In 
the  dbea  that  all  may  see  that  there  are 
certain  thlnga  that  cannot  happen  in  the 
world — that  catmot  be  allowed  to  happen— 
and  that  Is  aggression  by  others.  If  a  nation 
has  in  Its  mind  no  acgressive  policy,  then 
the  AtlanUc  Pact  will  In  no  way  interfere 
with  the  peace  of  that  nation  or  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  arrlting  In  the 
skies  that  all  may  read  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  various  natioiM.  I  think  that  in  the 
last  war  America  mialed  the  world  by  bar 
silence,  by  not  saying  where  she  stood  long 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  that  war.  And 
America  today  bas  merely  said.  "These  are 
the  things  we  believe  in.  We  are  willing  to 
put  that  down  In  writing"  I  hope  that  the 
world  win  beUeve  America  that  thla  is  not 
an  act  of  aggression,  it  U  merely  a  symbol 
of  ths  defsnss  of  peace. 

I  am  sure  that  my  brother  from  Finland 
has  been  misled  in  feeling  that  this  act  of 
Mr.  ChurchlU  or  of  the  North  American  peo- 
ple has  been  one  of  aggreeslon.  It  is  for 
that  reason  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  that 
subject.  Reference  bas  been  made  to  "polit- 
ical terror  and  suppression  of  civil  rights." 
America  has  been  named  as  one  of  thosa 
countrtee  guUty  of  active  political  terror  and 
suppreaakin  of  civil  rights.  I  assure  you, 
members  of  the  delei^xions.  that  there  Is  a 
misunderstanding  That  U  not  the  tnct  It 
Is  also  ststed  that  the  Mundt-Perguson  bill 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  is  a  political  terror 
and  a  suppreeslon  of  civil  rights  I  happen 
to  be.  ae  a  Senator  from  Michigan,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  bill  Introduced  Into  Con- 
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this  year  for  the  purpose  of.  In  fact, 
defending  America  against  those  who  from 
without,  as  agen  J!  of  a  foreign  power,  would 
overthrow  by  force  the  American  form  of 
government.  There  is  no  Intention  what- 
ever of  interfering  with  freedom  and  civil 
rights.  It  is  merely  that  those  who  would 
coi^splre  in  America  under  the  control  and 
domination  of  a  foreign  power  substantially 
to  overthrow  the  American  Government  are 
declared  guilty  of  a  crime. 

If  a  government  cannot  defend  Itself,  then 
what  is  government?  What  is  government 
if  it  cannot  have  self-defense?  That  bill 
would  go  further  merely  to  say  this,  that 
those  who  are  agents  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment operating  within  the  United  States, 
performing  certain  things  and  doing  certain 
things,  should  register  and  Identify  them- 
selves. Surely  that  Is  not  an  unusual  pro- 
vision, not  an  Interference  with  civil  rights. 

There  is  one  thing  In  which  I  believe 
flrnily  and  sincerely,  and  that  is  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  mankind.  I  believe  that  the 
best  way  In  which  those  Inalienable  rights 
of  mankind  can  be  defended  Is  by  a  govern- 
ment of  legislative  parliaments  where  we 
can  have  a  government  of  law.  That  Is  what 
each  and  every  one  of  you  stands  for  or  you 
would  not  be  here  as  members  of  parliament 
from  your  respective  countries. 

It  Is  stated  that  these  acts  of  which  Amer- 
ica is  accused  are  all  a  part  of  war  prepara- 
tion In  the  same  degree  as  similar  acts  were 
part  of  Hitler's  preparation.  A  comparison 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  Hitler. 
I  should  be  remiss  In  my  duties  If  I  did  not 
express  myself  upon  such  an  Important  mat- 
ter from  this  platform.  There  are  those  in 
the  world  who  believe  that  by  silence  you 
give  consent  and  approval.  "Hitler."  said 
the  Finnish  delegate,  "first  destroyed  the 
civil  rights  of  the  German  people.  When 
workers  are  shot  down  because  of  fighting 
for  a  piece  of  bread  and  against  hunger — 
let  me  say  that  if  that  Is  an  expression  of 
humanitarianism.  it  Is,  Indeed,  a  very  pecu- 
liar kind  of  humanitarianism." 

I  vrant  to  assure  the  delegates  that  people 
in  America  are  not  shot  down  for  asking 
for  bread  or  for  fighting  against  hunger.  As 
I  said  before,  we  may  be  misunderstood  if 
we  do  not  challenge  such  statements.  I  am 
a  believer  in  freedom  of  speech.  I  am  not 
In  any  way  criticizing  the  speaker.  I  am 
trying  merely  to  put  forward  the  facts  so 
that  you  may  ail  know  them.  As  our  Presi- 
dent said,  in  this  world  we  have  a  conveyor 
belt  of  propaganda.  That  Is  a  sad  thing,  but 
It  Is  true.  When  I  say  "propaganda"  I  do  not 
mean  Just  an  assimilation  of  all  the  facts. 
We  could  solve  many  of  our  problems  for 
peace  If  we  started  as  representatives  of  the 
people  and  as  governments  to  make  sure  of 
the  facts,  and  ascertain  all  the  true  facts, 
so  that  our  Judgment  may  be  based  upon 
what  Is  actually  true. 

A  few  words  on  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
resolution,  about  instructing  the  political 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  the  prac- 
tical considerations  Involved  In  the  setting 
up  of  some  form  of  representative  world 
assembly,  the  possibility  of  transforming  the 
union  Itself  Into  such  an  assembly,  and  the 
Immediate  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
Increase  and  develop  the  Influence  of  the 
union.  I  said  a  few  days  ago  from  this  plat- 
form that  I  thought  a  great  revolutionary 
step  was  taken  with  the  formation  of  this 
union  In  1889.  It  has  done  the  best  It  could, 
but  I  believe  that  the  time  Is  now  here 
when  wt  should  endeavor  by  every  means 
in  our  power  to  increase  and  develop  Its  In- 
fluence. I  should  like  to  see  every  seat  In 
thoee  galleries  crowded  with  people  because 
of  the  importtnce  of  this  meeting.  I  believe 
that  If  we  dedicated  ourselves  to  developing 
the  Importance  of  this  organization  and 
«hoee  rightly  our  topics  for  debate  w*  could 
see  every  aest  In  the  gallery  filled,  and  a  long 
enough  press  table  to  dleeemloate  the  news 


to  all  the  world.  It  would  be  seen  that  iiere 
we  are  trying  to  consolidate  peace,  to  make 
peace,  to  provide  machinery  for  keeping  the 
peace.  When  I  say  "peace"  I  mean  the  peace 
that  America  stands  for — peace  based  on  Jus- 
tice. I  want,  and  I  know  you  want,  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  people's  hearts  and  souls  any 
fear  of  aggression.  We  want  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  greatest  freedom  of  expression — the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences,  to  have  as  fine  an 
education  as  possible,  to  be  able  to  think 
and  work  as  human  beings,  possessing  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men.  defended  by  legis- 
lative bodies  elected  by  the  people.  Is  not 
that  what  we  are  working  for?  Is  it  not 
what  we  want  to  try  to  bring  into  the  wcH-ld, 
so  that  the  world  may  be  a  more  peaceful 
and  happy  world  In  which  to  live?  Thank 
you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject.  I  simply 
wanted  to  put  forward  what  it  is  that  Amer- 
ica really  stands  for. 


Address  by  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvaiiia,  at  Conventioii  of  tbe  At- 
lantic Deeper  Waterways  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  18  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
at  the  thirty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  As- 
sociation, held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  October  6, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
devote  a  simply  imbelievable  amount  of  our 
time  to  the  subject  of  water,  all  kinds  of 
water  In  all  sorts  of  places.  So  far  as  the 
western  part  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
the  problem  is  almost  always  not  enotigh 
water — not  enough  water  to  drink,  not 
enough  water  for  irrigation— never,  so  far 
as  the  West  is  concerned,  enough  wator. 
The  Issues  from  that  part  of  the  country 
visually  come  before  us  In  terms  of  projects 
for  irrigation  of  lands,  projects  for  diverting 
water,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
projects  which,  thovigh  small  at  present,  seri- 
ously visualize  the  day  that  sea  water  can  be 
rendered  fit  to  drink  and  fit  to  use  on  the 
land. 

In  the  East,  it's  a  different  question. 
Usually,  for  us  In  this  part  of  the  coimtry. 
it's  too  much  water — or  at  least,  too  much 
water  in  the  wrong  places.  Getting  enough 
water  to  drink  Is  rarely  a  serious  question  tot 
the  East,  though  at  times  it's  necessary  to  do 
quite  a  bit  of  work  to  make  the  water  fit  to 
drink  because  of  stream  pollution  and  the 
like. 

So,  ouir  problems  of  having  too  much  water 
in  the  East  reach  us  in  the  Congress  in  terms 
of  fiood  control  and  river  channel  Improve- 
menU.  Both  of  these,  generally,  are  mat- 
ters of  having  too  much  water  at  the  wrong 
time,  or  In  the  wrong  place.  Heavy,  drench- 
ing winter  and  spring  rains  combine  with 
melting  snows  annually  to  turn  quiet  streams 
Into  raging  torrents  of  devastation  and  death., 
or  to  transform  our  majestic  great  rivers 
of  the  MissUsippl  Uralnaga  sjrsum  into  slow- 


moving  muddy  seas  which  plow  Inexorably 
on  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sweepii^  with  them 
homes  and  5t<M-es  and  whole  communities. 

While  the  losses  to  the  Nation  from  floods 
annually  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  we  are  making  real  progress  toward 
a  safe  and  sane  and  useful  harnessing  of 
these  great  excesses  of  wator. 

A  few  of  our  great  rivers  aren't,  of  course, 
susceptible  to  flood  hazards  of  this  sort,  or. 
at  least,  the  tidal  portions  of  our  rivers 
are  free  of  this,  and  in  some  Instances,  such 
as  the  Tennessee  and  perhaps  a  few  others, 
otir  accomplishments,  largely  throtigh  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Government,  have  been 
successful  in  removing  flood  dangers  alto- 
gether. 

We  have,  curiously,  another  kind  of  sur- 
pltis  water  problem  on  our  great  rivers  that 
hasn't  anything  at  all  to  do  with  floods. 
Instead,  we  have  too  miKh  shallow  water,  too 
many  Instances  in  which  the  river  bottom  is 
built  too  close  to  the  smrface  to  permit  these 
rivers  to  become  and  remain,  broad  avenues 
of  commerce,  avenues  of  conunerce  along 
which  move,  almost  imnotlced  by  most  of 
our  people,  enormous  ton-mileages  of  coal 
and  oil  and  steel  and  grain  and  countless 
other  vital  btilk  commodities  which  con- 
tribute their  essential  part  to  giving  Amer- 
ica the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world. 

Water  transportation  in  the  United  States 
his  had  its  ups  and  downs.  A  century  and 
a  half  ago,  we  were  launched  on  extensive 
plans  to  construct  a  netwcs-k  of  canals  con- 
necting our  great  river  systems,  plans  that 
promised  to  provide  a  means  for  handling 
the  great  majority  of  our  heavy  transporta- 
tion. The  advent  of  the  railroads  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  last  centtiry  caused  se- 
rious cut-backs  in  canal  building,  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  East  today  are  the 
remnant  earthworks  of  what  had  been  in- 
tended as  a  connecting  link  for  our  water- 
way system. 

With  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
of  experience  now  vrtth  railroading,  with  the 
rise  in  trucking,  particularly  in  the  last  three 
decades,  and  vrtth  the  enormotis  strides 
achieved,  partlctilarly  during  the  recent  war, 
in  aviation,  we  stand  today  with  a  total 
transportation  system  relying  on  all  of  these 
which  is  without  an  equal  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

But  the  development  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  in  America  has  been  far  more 
by  accident  than  by  design.  Like  Topsy,  it 
has  Just  sort  of  grown.  We  have  achieved 
a  balance,  such  as  It  is,  between  rail  and 
water  and  automobile  and  truck  and  air,  a 
balance  that  has  more  or  less  worked  Itself 
out  by  trial  and  error,  a  balance  that  can  well 
be  reexamined  carefully  and  impartially  at 
this  time  with  an  eye  to  making  long-term 
recommendations  in  order  to  achieve  the 
maximum  utilization  of  all  our  facilities. 

I  am,  at  the  present  time,  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which  is 
making  a  full-scale  inquiry  Into  our  domestic 
land  and  water  transportation  methods.  At 
present,  we  are  engaged  largely  in  what  we 
r^ard  as  the  fact-gathering  phase  of  the 
Etudy.  We  hope  first  to  complete  cxir  collec- 
tion of  facts  in  order  that  we  can  see  the 
picture  whole.  This  proves  itself  to  be  an 
Inordinately  complex  Job.  While  there  have 
been  countless  studies  made  on  various  as- 
pects of  our  transportation  policies,  the 
standards  and  definitions  which  have  been 
applied,  say,  to  our  waterways,  vary  mark- 
edly from  those  applied  to  studies  of  truck- 
ing and  railroading.  So  our  initial  Job  has 
been  to  sort  these  things  out,  to  dig  through 
mazes  of  complicated  statistics  and  defini- 
tions in  order  to  reduce  the  facts  to  some 
honestly  comparable  bases.  We  have  made  a 
lot  of  progreea  on  this,  and  plan.  I  liope 
shortly  after  the  first  of  tbe  year,  to  have  our 
factual  groundwork  pretty  vaU  tn  taaod. 
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WHmi  «•'«#  accompltohcd  IhU  much.  wM 
b*  in  the  pQMMoo  Uir  ih»  flnt  tlm*  to  hold 
MMto  iMMiiiffi  tn  ord«r  U)  work  out  tvttlu*- 
of  ttM  (Acu.  Mid  thus  to  form  wamm 
Ut«  runeliulona  on  vtiieb  r*eaai« 
may  b«  bMad 

It  may  MMa  irrtlcvMl  llMt  1  m«nllo«  0«r 
tnMJtjxirtmum  ttiulr  to  yWi  on  tta*  oO0«ilMI 
tlMt  I  b«v«  cooM  batoM  yov  to  tp^ak  oa  tiM 
MibjMt  o(  the  IMaww*  •!««.  But  X  (Ml 
ly  tiMt  the  inaUrUU  with  which  wt'r* 
IB  our  tfftnflp«rt«tu>n  study  h«v«  • 
appilMtlcn  and  tearmc  on  th« 
wbola  oMinar  of  daipir  waMrvafS  oa  the  At- 
lantic ■— board,  and  ta  fact  Ml  aMan-sutnc  aa 
waU  aa  Inland  watarway  traaiportttkm  qu«- 
tlona  I  belttvr  sU  o(  you  will  b«  most 
•osloua  to  follow  what  my  tubconamlttaa  ii 
doiac  la  ttola  Uayortant  fUld.  and  I  wantod. 
tvMly.  at  laaat,  to  btlng  you  mora  or  laaa 
to  dato  o«  viMM  w«>t  airaady  dan«.  and  on 
what  wa  oeataaipUM  for  tha  futura. 

Id  lUca  to  My  a  Uttt*  Mft  »«««  about  tha 
nature  al  tb»  watar  quMCkMM  wblcta  coma  be- 
fore ua  Ui  the  Conffrcaa  from  our  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  tiunk  In  thiu  way  I  can 
lUuatrate  for  you  aocna  ol  the  excrediitgly 
iavotrad  proaadufM  ttMrou«h  which  any  1«k- 
Ulattn  BMMt  aaeaaaarily  go  before  it  hae  any 
praetlaal  aCeet  wtiataooMr  to  curb  flood  dan- 
pMra  tn  a  pwtkrular  loaaUty  or  tu  carry  out  a 
project  to  deepen  a  harbor  or  dredge  a 
dkaonel. 

The  teat  atcp.  of  oouree.  U  to  have  brouKbt 
to  our  attention  In  CongraM  a  particular  de- 
eirable  or  necMawry  project.  We  do  every- 
ttalag  wa  «an  at  that  tiaM  to  get  tlie  facu 
tapMlMr,  aad  when  wa  are  Mtlallert  in  uur 
own  mlnda  that  aoMaCiUng  abould  be  done 
altout  It.  we  Inuoduea  a  bill.  Mow  all  tltla 
bill  aoooMpllahM.  If  It  la  finally  paaaed.  la  to 
autborlM  a  atudy.  a  detailed  study,  nuule 
uaually  by  Army  (nglnaars.  The  englneera. 
ta  their  preilmlnary  study,  go  Into  the  eco- 
nnanlis  uf  the  project.  Tbey  wotk  out,  on  a 
dollar  and  cents  basis,  what  sucli  a  project 
would  coat,  and  what  savlnga  and  returns 
would  accrue  as  bcneflts.  Depending  on  the 
priority  given  such  a  study,  and  depeudlx^ 
on  the  amount  of  InvMtlgaUon  the  englnaan 
are  required  to  malic.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
many  months,  perhaps  of  years,  before  tha 
rMults  are  reported  back  to  the  CongreM. 

PrelUnlnary  studlea,  and  recommendatlona 
made  as  a  result  of  tLsM  studies,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  every  angle  fkxxl- 
coutrol  project  and  every  river  and  harbor 
project  we've  undertaken. 

When.  Anally,  all  the  facU  are  In.  and  ib» 
facu  lodlcau  the  project  to  be  economically 
desirable,  as  well  as  vitally  ImporUnt  to  pre- 
vent flooda  or  expedite  the  use  of  our  water- 
waya.  the  CuograM  must  start  all  over  again. 
Obo«  Bora  a  bl!l  Is  Introduced,  this  tlma  au- 
thorlalng  work  on  the  project,  thus  giving 
the  CongraM  an  opportunity  through  hear- 
ings and  fvirther  study  to  reetamlne  the  flnd- 
Ingi  and  recommendations  of  the  engineers 
When.  ulUmauiy.  If  it  finally  happens,  the 
authortxlng  bill  goM  through,  and  work  on 
ttia  project  is  formally  approved  by  the  Con- 
graM. there  U  still  a  lot  of  work  left  to  be 
done — the  job  of  getting  funds  appropriated 
annually  to  carry  out  the  project.  This 
means  more  laglalatlon.  on  appropriations  this 
time. 

Now  why  on  earth  all  of  this  red  tape,  all 
of  this  delay,  all  of  the  seemingly  endleM 
study,  examination,  questioning  by  the 
Members  of  CongreM?  The  answer,  when 
you  stop  to  think  about  It.  Is  obvious.  This 
U  pork-barrel  legislation.  This  Is  the  legis- 
lation that  gives  reporters  and  columnists 
a  field  day  every  time  It  comes  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  HouM  or  the  Senate  This  is 
tha  lafMatlon.  so  the  atorlM  go.  that  s  dear- 
est to  the  hearts  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators. Here  Is  the  CongrcM.  raiding  the 
^deral  Treasury  for  TotM  back  home. 

Is  It  tbat.  really? 

In  caM  you've  never  attended  a  commit- 
on  one  of  these  Mils  yourself, 
who  haa.     Ask  hUn  to  tell  you 


about  the  penetrating  4|«Mllena  that  get 
fired  at  WUaMMa  who  ooSM  MfOfft  tiM  «oai« 
mittM  to  lall  bow  deepMatalT  this  projool 
ta  MM^Ml  to  prevent  another  dlaastroua 
ftoed.  or  to  kaap  a  viul  artery  of  tranapor. 
taMoa  opea  aad  fuaetloniag.  Ball*  •  me. 
tlMV  Ii  no  liflalatlon  which  goes  thniugh 
tiM  OoaffTM*  off  the  Unltrd  mates  which  Is 
stibject  to  eleaer  scrutiny  th'tn  p«MlO  vorka 
uf  this  sort.  All  of  the  check  aatf  rooheeks 
are  deliberately  there,  put  there  purposely 
to  "fry  the  fat"  out  of  flood  control  and 
rtvars  and  harbors  apprnprtattona.  And  be> 
Ueve  me.  to  run  that  gantlet,  a  project  really 
hM  to  hava  merit.  There  Is  sbeolutely  no 
dovbt  about  it. 

Artaolly  it  is  far  more  than  having  a 
projaet  prove  It  merit  once  of  twice  It  Is 
a  matter  of  proving  that  merit  to  enough 
Members  of  the  CongrcM  to  ret  It  through, 
get  It  through  all  of  the  many  phaaM  of 
inveattgatloo. 

Why  doM  It  take  so  much  effort?  Because 
thsM  public-works  projects  cost  money, 
msny  of  them  a  great  deal  of  money— Fed- 
eral money,  because  they  are  projects  which 
obJy  the  Federal  Ciovernment  Is  propofly 
equipped  to  handle.  So.  all  told,  the  money 
w«  appropriate  for  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  la  a  big  Item  In  this  huge  Fed- 
eral budget  of  ours  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  And  it  Is  sn  Item  that  Is  freely 
attacked.  ofttloiM  without  much  regard  for 
the  painstaking  care  with  which  the  com- 
mittees of  the  BouM  and  Senate  have  done 
their  level  bMt  to  exerclM  In  prooeaalcg  the 
legislation. 

Durli^{  the  war,  of  course,  the  Oovern- 
ment  spent  next  to  nothing  on  these  projects 
for  the  ohelotM  reason  that  there  was  an 
even  more  urgent  need  for  the  money  and 
the  materials  and  the  manpower  elsewhere. 
We  had  to  put  up  with  the  floods  we  might 
have  been  able  to  stop.  We  had  to  watch 
our  river  channels  silt  up.  snd  we  had  to 
watch  Imperative  harbor  Improvements  be 
put  aside  while  we  got  ftnlahed  with  the  Job 
of  winning  the  war. 

Once  the  war  had  ended,  we  had  a  tre- 
mendotjs  backlog  ol  wark  to  get  at  In  this 
field.  In  the<<e  postwar  yean  that  I  have 
been  In  the  Seaata  I  have  time  and  time 
again  spent  hours  on  end  golitg  over  the 
facts,  convincing  myself  of  the  need  for  par- 
ticular projects  all  over  Pent\sylvanla.  In  or- 
der that  I  could  go  before  the  Senate  Appm- 
prtsttons  Committee,  or  the  Senste  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  even  on  a  number  of 
occasions  before  the  corresponding  commit- 
tees over  on  the  House  ude.  unorthodox 
though  It  may  be  for  a  Senator  to  put  In  ap- 
pearance before  Houm  commltteM  on  behalf 
of  certain  leglalatton 

The  point  Is,  of  cotirM.  that  this  Is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  get  results  It  takes 
a  tremendous  amount  of  study,  and,  for  that 
matter,  a  tremendoua  amount  of  explaining 
to  everyone  all  along  the  line  In  order  that 
they  can  ttnderstsnd  fully  the  Importance  of 
maintaining,  for  example,  the  40-foot  chan- 
nel in  the  Oelawnre,  or  the  importance  of 
seeing  to  It  that  constriictinn  Is  contlntjed 
on  the  vast  Conemaugh  Dam  which  will 
shortly  go  to  work  forever  to  prevent  deras- 
tattnf  fioods  around  Pittsburgh,  and  further. 
to  cut  down  on  the  floodwaters  along  the 
Ohio  River.  t 

In  the  course  of  my  years  tn  the  Houw 
snd  tn  the  Senate.  namM  Ifta  Crooked  Creek, 
Tloneeta.  Lactawaaen.  Pxmxnitawney.  Bun- 
bury.  Cixlorus  Creek.  Indlsn  Rock.  ai.d  a 
great  nuiny  others  have  become  as  familiar 
to  me  M  the  streets  In  my  own  nelghttorhood 
here  In  Philadelphia. 

In  the  past  couple  of  year*,  particularly, 
the  HouM  haa  acted  with  raurtferous  intent 
on  a  lot  of  these  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  It  Is  true 
that  the  Houae  did  Icm  of  this  sort  of  thing 
this  year  than  It  has  In  the  years  immediate- 
ly preceding,  btit  what  usually  happens  Is 
not  a  qticstlon  off  eutttng  out  any  partlnllar 
project,  or  going  Into  the  merits  of  one  or 


mora  of  iham.  but  rathar.  of  aa  aoroM-tha- 
bnard  cut  of  soMa  Baad  paraaatafa  off  a  bill 
which  covers  a  fraat  many  pffojaou.  And. 
of  courM.  aaary  ona  of  thsM  proJ«:ta  sullers 
when  soawthlnf  Itba  that  happetui 

■o.  by  the  Uma  the  bill  geU  over  to  tho 
Senate,  wa  hsve  to  go  U>  work  as  best  we  caa 
to  restore  m  much  m  we  fMl  ean  be  rMtorad 
oesMMnsurau  with  the  real  need  for  tha 
pfQjUti  involved  and  with  tha  otbar  obllga* 
tinns  «a  muat  race  In  oarrytng  out  a  laglala- 
tive  profram  aloiad  at  stistaiBlng  and  help- 
lag  In  every  way  we  can  to  ancotirage  tha 
growth  and  expansion  of  our  own  free  enter» 
prlM  system,  as  well  m  meeting  tha  urgent 
needs  of  building  for  world  peace 

I  am  sure  moat  of  you  hare  are  aware  that 
the  quMtloa  of  authorising  a  40- foot  chan- 
nel in  tba  XMUwara  below  Philadelphia  waa 
settled  by  the  CongreM  some  time  ago.  and 
tn  fact  the  channel  waa  cleared  to  that 
depth  back  tn  1942.  During  the  war.  at  the 
very  time  of  vast  shiprosnts  up  and  down  tha 
river,  much  of  thla  work  wm  curtailed,  and 
aa  a  oonsequence.  the  channel  was  allowed 
to  ahoal  up.  The  Government,  of  coorM. 
wMnt  apandtng  much  money  for  that  pur- 
poM,  and  what  would  have  been  a  relatively 
simple  Job  of  keeping  the  channel  clear,  be- 
came, after  the  war.  a  rather  big  job  of  get- 
ting the  channel  back  Into  the  shape  It  wu 
In  during  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Now. 
Just  to  keep  the  channel  from  getUng  any 
woTM  coats  about  IB.8M4M0  annually  In 
maintenance  coau.  and  tha  engineers  esti- 
mated this  year  that  It  would  cost  about 
•6,000,000  in  a  lump  sum  to  brmg  the  chan- 
itel  from  lU  preaent  controlling  depth  of  84 
fMt  back  to  the  authurlaed  40-root  depth. 

When  the  dvU-functlcHU  bill  waa  reported 
out  to  the  Hotise  this  year  there  was  a  pro- 
vlalon  to  allocate  •4.110.000  for  ixudntenanca 
and  channel  Improvement  on  the  Delaware — 
In  other  words,  enough  for  the  ordinary 
•3000.000  maintenance  fund,  and  an  addi- 
tional •3.000.000  to  undertake  channel  deep- 
ening and  widening  When  the  bill  came  be- 
for  the  HouM.  Oongreaaman  Ossm.  of  Phll- 
adelpbte.  aougbt  to  amerd  It  by  propoelng 
that  the  alloeaMoa  for  the  Delaware  be 
Increased  by  •4.O0S4KI0 — In  other  words,  try- 
ing to  get  the  full  •6.000.000  lump  sum  neces- 
sary to  get  the  channel  back  to  the  40-foot 
depth.  Unfortunately,  there  was  only  s  hand- 
ful of  Representatives  on  the  floor  at  the 
time,  consldcrsbly  Ism  than  a  quortmi.  and 
hla  Biaaartiaart  wm  voted  down  by  S4  to  ••« 

In  my  taattnwny  before  tha  Senate  Apprc^ 
prlatlons  Committee  on  the  aame  bill  eev- 
eral  weeks  later,  I  unced  the  committee  to 
give  the  matter  the  most  careful  consldera- 
tloo.  1  WM  fully  swsre  that  the  coouBlttaa 
looked  afcaplcally  at  ray  rec^ueet  to  double  tba 
for  tha  DeUwsre,  and  I  remarked 
at  tba  time,  but  I  went  Into  the 
of  the  problem  for  them,  told 
them  about  the  newer  deep-draft  taiUtara 
which  require  a  40-fuot  channel,  and  pointed 
out  the  magnitude  of  oU  Imports — around 
60.000,000  barrels  a  year— Into  the  port  of 
PhUadalphU,  atreealng  the  fact  that  Phila- 
delphia certainly  wanted  to  accommodate 
the  new  tankera  In  our  waterway  system  I 
polo  ted  out,  too,  of  the  poaaible  danger  that 
might  rMUlt  from  a  OQi:iak)n  and  exploakm 
IX  one  of  the  big  tankers  ran  aground  and 
awtiag  arourid  into  another  veaael. 

Not  long  a^ter  I  tesU.led  before  the  SenaU 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  ctvii-func- 
tkNka  bill.  I  had  an  opportunity  one  week  end 
to  go  by  boat  from  Philadelphia  down  tha 
Delaware  and  Into  the  bay  m  far  m  Capa 
May  I  learned  qulU  a  bit  about  the  me- 
chanlca  of  channel  naalutensnce.  We 
stopped  en  route  to  Inspect  one  of  the  dredg- 
ing Utstallatlons  along  the  Delaware,  and  I 
found  myself  fascinated  by  the  crisp  etll- 
dei^y  and  apeclallMd  organisation  of  tha 
entire  operation.  I  had.  of  coutm.  aaaa 
theM  drcdgM  In  the  paat.  usually  at  soma 
distance,  but  on  this  occasion  we  went 
aboard,  looked  over  the  quarters  occupUd 
by  ths  oOcers  and  men.  inapectad  tha  flant 
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ptUBplnt  ttatton*.  and  ware  able  to  sm  the 
operation  m  a  arhola,  working  m  It  doM 
around  the  dock,  pumplr^g  silt  out  of  the 
river  where  It  bad  pravtutialy  baaa  depoaited 
by  another  dredge  wblcb  bad  aaourad  It  out 
of  tba  channel 

It  WM  a  very  impraMtve  parformanca,  and 
X  would  My  that  for  the  •3.000.000  a  year 
required  to  maintain  the  channel  wa  get  a 
real  bargain  In  sfBelency. 

Just  yesterday  the  Senate-RouM  con- 
fereM  on  the  eini-functlons  bill  reported  It 
back  to  both  b<:dl<^.  and  on  the  bMls  of  their 
report  we  failed  to  win  our  fight  to  double 
the  allocation — and  however  hard  we  try, 
we  cannot  win  every  one  of  them  But  we 
did  manage  to  Mve  the  •4.110.000  allocation 
In  the  conference  report,  m  we  Mved  tt  In 
the  Senate  at  a  time  that  the  entire  CongreM 
was  in  a  serious  economy  mood — a  mood 
which,  I  might  add,  U  our  usual  mood.  So. 
during  this  year,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get. 
in  addition  to  malnuinlng  the  present 
channel,  about  a  third  of  the  work  done  on 
restoring;  the  channel  to  the  full  40-foot 
depth.  Next  year,  of  course,  we'll  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  that  Job  finished  up.  be- 
cause It  Is  clearly  the  kind  of  thing  that 
shouldn't  wait. 

But  there  Is  the  kind  of  problem  we  face 
on  our  so-called  pork-barrel  legislation,  and 
In  reality  it  Is  the  kind  of  problem  which 
vexes  every  conscientious  Member  of  the 
Congress  on  most  of  the  legislation  we  face, 
whether  It  is  for  public  worlcs  of  the  most 
liBCaMnTy  kind,  or  for  national  defense,  or 
for  our  International  commitments  aimed 
at  buUdlrig  lasting  world  peace  on  a  firm  and 
constructive  basis,  or  for  such  urgently 
needed  domestic  legislation  m  slum  clear- 
ance. Most  of  these  measures  can  be  justi- 
fied in  their  own  right  by  cold,  hard  logic 
when  you  sit  down  and  really  get  at  the 
facts.  The  really  hard  Job.  of  course.  Is.  In 
some  Instances,  getting  the  facts  In  the  first 
plsce — and  occasionally  tn  getting  enough 
people  to  face  the  facts  once  you  have  them. 
Looking  back  over  almost  a  dozen  years 
that  I  hsve  spent  In  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  must  admit  that  I  personally  have  known 
very  few  Members  of  either  the  House  cr  the 
Seriate  who  wotild  not  listen  to  the  facts. 
Of  course,  each  of  tis  has  his  own  economic 
phlloecphy.  and  to  some  extent,  what  we  do 
when  the  facts  are  befcnre  us  does  reflect  that 
philosophy.  The  one  thing  that  I  am  abun- 
dantly  certain  of  In  my  own  mind  It  that  the 
common  senM  and  good  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  has  operated  to  select  as  a 
rule  men  and  women  to  represent  them  in 
the  CongreM  who  In  the  over-all  have  per- 
mitted this  country  to  rise  to  Its  present  un- 
challenfed  position  in  seeing  to  It  that  more 
of  Its  pieople  share  more  of  the  good  things 
In  life  than  any  other  Nation  In  the  world. 

So  long  M  we  continue  to  produce  results 
of  thU  kind,  so  long  ss  we  keep  our  economy 
healthy  and  expanding,  there  is  no  cauM  for 
concern  that  we  will  ever  scrap  or  harm  ovir 
free-enterprise  sjrstem. 

And  I  am  confident  we  shall  continue  to 
get  TMUlts  Of  this  kind. 


The  Farm  BUI 


which  I  hflvt  recelired  from  the  Dooly 
County  tNinkgni  and  Dooiy  County  Fbrm 
Bui^tu,  which  number*  more  thtn  » 
thou-iand  ftrmerii.  with  reference  to  the 
farm  Wll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 

aa  follows; 

VlXMNA,  Oa  ,  October  17.  1949. 
Senator  Waltcs  F  Oxoaos. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
For  the  CONoaxaaioNja  Rtcoao:  With  all 
the  wage  hikn  tor  the  hlgher-upa  In  America 
granted  by  this  CongreM.  you  can  well 
imagine  how  our  farmers  feel  about  the  hag- 
gling over  passing  a  bill  to  guarantee  00 
percent  of  parity  for  farm  prlcM.  A  90- per- 
cent parity  price  should  bt.  not  for  1  year 
only,  but  m  permanent  m  the  salary  ralsM 
are  permanent. 

DooLT  Cocjrrr  Bajrazaa, 

DOOLT    COUWTT    FaSM    BtTSlAU. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  CEOXCIA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITTD  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  18  {legislative  day  of 

Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram 


Address  by  Prime  Minister  Pan^t  Nebra 
at  a  CoBTocatioD  in  Hit  Honor  at 
G)!nmbia  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 

or  NOBTH  CAXOLIN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17  >,  1949 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  RicoBD  the  address  delivered  by 
Pandit  Jawaharlcl  Nehru  at  the  convo- 
cation at  Columbia  University.  New 
York,  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  This 
is  a  fitting  reward  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  a  great  leader  of  a  great  people 
who  are  one  of  the  hopes  of  freedom  in  a 
world  threatened  by  another  monstrous 
totalitarian  dictatorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  gratefvil  to  thU 
great  university  and  to  you.  sir.  for  the 
honor  you  hsve  done  me  In  inviting  me  today 
and  m  conferring  the  honorary  degrM  of 
doctor  of  laws.  It  U  an  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  thU  university  and  with  the 
many  men  of  learning  and  seekers  after 
truth  of  thU  university  and  I  shall  treastire 
It.  To  hsve  that  algnal  honor  conferred 
upon  m?  by  one  who  hM  played  such  a  dis- 
tinguished part  In  both  war  and  peace  adds 
to  lu  value. 

I  have  come  to  you  not  so  much  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  cotm- 
try  or  a  politician,  but  rather  as  a  humble 
seeker  after  truth  and  m  one  who  has  con- 
tinuously struggled  to  find  the  way.  not 
always  with  succeM.  to  fit  action  to  the  ob- 
jectives and  Ideals  that  I  have  held.  That 
proceM  Is  always  dilBcult  but  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly so  In  this  world  of  conflict  and 
passion  today. 

Politicians  have  to  deal  with  day-to-day 
problems  and  they  seek  Immediate  remedies. 
Philosophers  think  of  ultimate  objectives  and 
are  apt  to  lose  touch  with  the  day-to-day 
world  and  its  problems.  Neither  approach 
appears  to  be  adequate  by  Itself.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  combine  those  two  approaches  and 
function  after  the  manner  of  Plato's  phi- 
loec^her-klngs?  You.  sir,  who  have  had  the 
experience  of  a  role  of  a  great  man  of  action 


M  also  that  of  a  phUoaopbar  aa  haad  oT  this 
university,  should  ba  abla  to  help  tis  to 
answer  thla  quaatloa. 

In  thla  world  of  tncsssant  and  favartsih 
acuvlty  man  have  little  time  to  think,  much 
laM  to  consider  idMls  and  objeciivM.  Yet 
bov  art  we  to  act  even  In  the  preMnt  unltM 
we  know  rhlch  «ay  wa  art  going  and  what 
our  obJtetlTM  are?  It  U  only  in  tha  paaea* 
ful  atmosphere  of  a  university  that  theM 
bMle  problams  can  be  adequately  eonsldered. 
It  ts  only  when  the  young  B»en  and  women 
who  are  in  the  university  today,  and  on  whom 
the  btirden  of  life's  problems  will  fall  to- 
morrow, learn  to  have  clear  obJectlvM  and 
standards  of  tsIum  thst  there  Is  hope  for  tha 
next  generation. 

The  past  generation  produced  some  great 
xaen  but  m  a  generation  It  led  the  world 
repeatedly  to  dlSMter.  Two  world  wars  are 
the  {Vice  that  hM  been  paid  for  the  lack  of 
wisdom  on  man's  part  In  this  generation.  It 
Is  a  terrible  price  and  the  tragedy  of  tt  la 
that,  even  after  that  pr;ce  wm  paid,  we 
hare  not  purchased  real  peace  cr  a  caaMtlon 
of  conflict,  and  an  even  deeper  tragedy  is  that 
mankind  does  not  profit  by  Its  experience 
and  continues  to  go  the  same  way  which  led 
previously  to  disaster. 

a£AL  oBJKCTTvzs  roacoTmf 
We  have  had  wars  and  we  have  had  victory 
and  we  have  celebrated  that  victory,  yet 
what  is  Tlctory  and  how  do  we  measure  It? 
A  war  U  fought  presumably  to  gain  certain 
objectives.  The  defeat, of  the  enemy  Is  not 
by  itself  an  objective  b^t  rather  the  removal 
of  an  obstruction  toward  th.  attainment 
of  the  objective.  If  that  objective  Is  not 
attained,  then  that  victory  over  the  enemy 
brings  only  negaUve  relief  and  Indeed  is  no 
real  victory.  Wa  hata  aeen.  however,  that 
the  aim  in  wara  la  almost  entirely  to  defeat 
the  enemy  and  the  other  and  real  objectlvw 
is  often  forgotten. 

The  result  haa  been  that  the  Tlctory 
atUlned  by  defeating  the  enemy  has  only 
l>een  a  very  partial  one  and  haa  not  solved 
the  real  problem,  or  If  it  has  solved  the  im- 
meduite  problem,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
given  rise  to  nuuiy  other  and  sometimM 
worse  problems.  Therefore  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  the  real  objectives  dear  In  our 
minds  at  all  tlmM.  whether  in  war  or  In 
peace,  and  always  to  aim  at  achievuig  that 
objective. 

I  think  also  that  there  Is  always  a  dOM 
and  Intimate  relationship  between  the  end 
we  aim  at  and  the  means  adopted  to  attain 
it.  Even  if  the  end  U  right,  but  the  means 
are  wrong,  that  will  vitiate  the  end  or  divert 
us  Into  a  wrong  direction.  Means  and  ends 
are  thus  intimately  and  liiertrlcably  con- 
nected and  cannot  be  wparated  That  In- 
deed hM  been  the  leaeon  of  old  Uught  lia  by 
njany  great  men  In  the  pMt.  but  tmfor- 
tunately  It  U  Mldom  remembered. 

I  am  venttxrtng  to  place  some  of  thaM 
ideM  before  you.  not  becauM  they  are  noral 
but  because  they  hare  Impreased  thenuelrM 
upon  me  in  the  cotirae  of  my  life  which  waa 
spent  In  alternating  periods  of  Inceaaant  ac- 
tivity and  conflict,  and  enforced  leisure.  The 
great  leader  of  my  country.  Mahatma  Gan- 
dhi, under  whose  Inspiration  and  sheltering 
care  I  grew  up,  always  laid  stress  on  moral 
values  snd  warned  us  never  to  subordinate 
means  to  ends.  We  were  not  worthy  of  him, 
and  yet  to  the  beet  of  our  ability  we  tried  to 
follow  his  teaching.  Even  the  limited  extent 
to  which  we  could  follow  his  teaching  yielded 
rich  results. 

After  s  generation  of  Intense  struggle  with 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  we  achleveti 
success,  and  perhaps  the  moet  significant 
part  of  that  achievement,  for  which  credit  la 
due  to  both  parties,  wm  the  manner  of  It. 
History  hardly  affords  a  parallel  to  a  solution 
of  such  a  conflict  In  a  pecceful  way.  followed 
bv  friendly  and  cooperative  relations.  It  U 
astonishliig  how  rapidly  bitterness  and  111 
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win  titww  tht  two  nattona  have  fadad 
away  ctnac  piae*  to  eoopcratlon.  and  we  In 
IimU*  have  decided  of  our  own  free  wilt  to 
iu«  thla  eooperstloo  aa  an  Independent 

cma  PCAcsFm.  uvoLtmoif 

I  would  not  preaiune  to  offer  advice  to 
otber  and  more-esiieilenced  oationa  In  any 
way.  But  saay  I  M^gmt  for  your  cooaldera- 
tUm  that  tbere  to  aome  lesson  In  India's 
pna— fill  revolution  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  Urgar  prohlema  before  the  world 
today.  That  revoiulion  demonsuatcd  to  us 
that  phyaicai  force  need  not  neceasarlly  be 
the  arbiter  at  Boan'a  destiny  and  that  the 
method  of  waging  a  struggle  and  the  way  of 
Its  tecnunatloo  are  of  paramouni  Impor- 
tance. Past  htotory  shows  us  the  Impor- 
tant part  that  physical  force  has  played.  But 
It  also  shows  us  that  no  such  force  can  ulti- 
mately Ignore  the  moral  forces  of  the  world, 
and  U  It  attempu  to  do  so.  It  does  so  at  lu 
peril 

Today  this  problem  faces  us  In  ail  tu  In- 
tensity because  the  weapons  that  physical 
Ion*  has  at  lu  disposal  are  terrible  to  cun- 
templau.  Uuat  the  twentieth  century  differ 
from  primitive  barbarism  only  In  the  deatruc- 
tlve  efOcacy  of  the  weapons  that  man's  In- 
genuity has  Invented  for  man's  destruction? 
I  4*  bellew.  in  accordance  with  my  master's 
teMblnf.  that  therv  Is  another  way  to  meet 
t!)to  situation  and  solve  the  problem  that 
laees  us. 

I  realise  that  a  stateaman  or  a  man  who 
baa  to  deal  with  public  affairs  cannot  Ignore 
realltlee  and  cannot  act  In  terma  of  abstract 
truth.  His  artlvtty  Is  always  limited  by  the 
degree  of  receptivity  of  the  truth  by  his  fellow 
men  Ileverthelesa  the  baste  truth  remains 
truth  and  to  always  to  be  kept  In  view  and  so 
far  as  poaalble.  It  should  guide  our  aettons. 
Otherwtoe  we  itet  caught  up  In  a  vlcioua  circle 
of  evil  when  one  evil  action  leada  to  another. 

iBdla  to  a  very  old  country  with  a  graat 
i.  But  it  to  a  new  country,  also,  with  new 
and  desires  Since  August  1M7  she 
hat  keen  in  a  position  to  pursue  her  foreign 
poltey.  She  was  limited  by  the  realltlee  of 
the  ilMation  which  we  could  not  ignore  or 
uieituws  But  even  so  she  could  not  forget 
the  Teewin  of  her  grettt  leader.  She  has  tried 
to  adapt,  howsoever  Imperfectly,  theory  to 
reality  Insofar  aa  ahe  eould. 

iMou's  pcrrsNTiAi.  tMMOVwam 

In  the  family  of  natlooa  ahe  was  a  new- 
cooMT  and  oouid  not  influence  them  greatly 
to  begin  with.  But  she  had  a  certain  ad- 
vantage. She  had  great  potential  reeourcea 
which  no  doubt  would  Increaae  her  power  and 
Influenes.  A  greater  advantage  lay  In  the 
fact  that  ahe  was  not  fettered  by  the  past, 
by  old  im  IB  It  lee  or  old  ties,  by  historic  claims 
cr  traditional  rlvalriea.  Kven  against  her 
former  rulers  there  was  no  blttemaes  left. 
Thus,  India  came  Into  the  family  of  nations 
with  no  prejudices  or  enmities,  ready  to  wel- 
come and  be  weloomad.  Inevitably  she  had 
to  oonairter  her  foreign  policy  in  terms  of 
enlightened  self-lnurest.  but  at  the  aame 
time  ahe  brought  to  It  a  touch  of  her  Ideal- 
torn.  Thua  she  has  tried  to  combine  idealism 
with  national  Intareat. 

The  main  objectives  of  that  policy  are: 
Thm  pursuit  of  peace,  not  through  allnement 
with  aaf  fajne  powac  or  group  of  poerars, 
but  throMgh  aa  indapaadant  approach  to 
each  controversial  or  disputed  lasue:  the  Ub- 
•ration  at  subjeet  peoplea,  the  maintenance 
of  freedom,  both  national  and  Individual; 
the  elimination  of  racial  diacrlmlnatlon;  and 
tiM  elimination  of  want,  rttoasif.  and  Igno- 
rance which  aflUct  the  greater  part  of  the 
worM'a  population. 

I  am  aakad  frequently  why  India  does  not 
herself  with  a  particular  nation  or  a 
of  nattoas.  and  told  that  because  we 
have  refrained  from  doing  so.  we  lu-e  sitting 
oa  tha  fence.    The  ^piestlon  and  the 


ment  are  easily  understaiulable  beesBM  fta 
time  of  crtou  it  to  not  unnatural  fcr  I  boas 
who  are  Involved  In  It  deeply  to  regard  ealm 
objectivity  in  others  aa  Irrational,  abort- 
sighted,  negative,  unreal,  or  even  unmanly. 

rOUCT  IS  HOT  WSCATIV* 

But  I  ahould  lUe  to  make  It  clear  that 

the  policy  India  has  sought  to  pursue  to  not 
a  negative  and  neutral  policy.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive and  a  vital  policy  which  flows  from  our 
struggle  for  freedom  and  from  the  teaching 
of  Ifahatma  Gandhi.  Peace  to  not  only  an 
absolute  neceealty  for  us  In  India  in  order 
to  progress  and  develop,  but  to  also  of  paia- 
mount  Importance  to  the  world.  How  can 
that  peace  be  preserved?  Not  by  svurender- 
Ing  to  agi^resslon.  not  by  ccmpromtolng  with 
evU  or  injustice,  but  slao  nut  by  talking  and 
preparing  for  war.  Aggraaaion  has  to  be 
m<?t.  for  that  endangers  peace.  At  the  same 
time  the  laaaon  of  the  last  two  wars  has  to 
be  remembered  and  It  aeema  to  me  aston- 
ishing that  In  spite  of  that  lesson  we  go  the 
same  way. 

The  very  procsas  of  a  marshaling  of  the 
world  into  two  hostile  campe  precipitates  the 
conflict  which  It  Is  sought  to  avoid.  It  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  terrible  fear  and  that  fear 
darkens  men's  minds  and  leads  them  Into 
wrong  courses.  There  to  perhape  nothing  so 
bad  and  so  dangerous  In  life  as  fear.  As  a 
great  Preaidcut  of  the  United  States  said: 
"There  to  nothing  really  to  fear  except  fear 
luelf." 

Our  problam,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
lessening  and  nlttmately  putting  an  end  to 
this  fear.  That  will  not  happen  if  all  the 
world  takee  sidss  and  talks  of  war.  War  be- 
comes almost  certain  then. 

We  are  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
and  we  havt  no  wUh  to  shirk  any  of  the  ob- 
ligations and  burdens  of  that  membership. 
We  have  accepted  fully  the  obligations  of 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  and  in- 
tend to  abide  by  them.  We  wish  to  make  our 
full  contribution  to  the  common  store  and 
to  render  our  full  measure  of  service.  But 
that  can  only  be  done  effectively  in  our  own 
uay  and  of  our  own  choice.  We  believe  pas- 
sionately In  the  democratic  method  and  we 
seek  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  democracy  both 
on  the  political  and  the  economic  plane,  for 
no  democracy  can  eztot  for  long  In  the  midst 
of  want  and  poverty  and  Inequality. 

IMMCDIATZ  mSXm   tCOItOMIC 

Our  Immediate  needs  are  for  economic  bet- 
terment and  raising  the  standards  of  our  peo- 
ple The  more  we  succeed  In  thto,  the  more 
we  can  serve  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  world. 
We  arc  fully  aware  of  our  weakneeees  and 
fsllhipi  aad  claim  no  superior  virtue,  but  ws 
do  no^  wtah  to  forfeit  the  advantage  that  our 
preeant  detachment  gives  us  and  we  believe 
that  the  maintenance  of  that  detachment  to 
not  only  in  our  Intereet  but  alao  In  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

That  detashOMOt  to  neither  toolationtom 
nor  indifference,  nor  neuurality  when  peace 
or  freedom  la  threatened.  When  man's  lib- 
erty or  peace  to  in  danger  we  cannot  and 
shall  not  be  neutral:  neutrality,  then,  will  be 
a  betrayal  of  what  we  have  fought  for  and 
stand  for. 

If  we  seek  to  Insure  peace,  we  must  at- 
tack ihe  root  causss  of  war  and  not  merely 
the  symptoms.  What  are  the  underlying 
CNUaee  of  war  in  the  modern  world? 

One  of  the  basic  causee  to  the  domina- 
tion or  the  attempt  to  dominate  one  coun- 
try by  another.  Large  parts  at  Asia  wars 
ruled  till  recently  by  foreign  and  chieBy 
European  powers.  We  ourselves  ware  part  of 
the  Brittah  Bmplrs,  as  were  alao  Paktotan, 
Ceylon,  and  Burma.  France.  Holland.  Portu- 
gal still  have  territories  over  which  they  rule. 

But  the  rising  tide  of  natlonaltom  and  the 
love  of  independence  have  submerged  moet 
of  the  westsrn  emplree  In  Asia.  In  Indo- 
nesia I  b«^pe  that  there  will  e^on  be  an  Inde- 
peadent  sovereign  state.    Ws  hope  also  that 


Preneh  Indochina  will  achievs  freedom  and 
peaes  hsfore  long  under  a  government  at  Its 
own  choles.  Much  of  Africa,  however,  to 
subject  to  foreign  powers,  some  of  whom  ttlB 
attempt  to  enlarge  their  dotnlnlnns.  It  li 
clear  that  all  remaining  vestiges  of  Imperial- 
ism and  colontaltom  will  have  to  disappear. 

A2KS  BETTUt  SACIAL  tKLATIOKS 

Secondly,  there  to  the  problem  of  racial 
relations.  TtM  progrees  of  some  races  in 
knowlsdgs  or  in  Invention,  their  success  In 
war  and  conquest,  has  Umpted  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  racially  superior  and  baa 
led  them  to  treat  other  nations  with  con- 
tempt. A  recant  example  of  thto  was  the  hor- 
rible atumpt.  ao  largely  sucoeeaful.  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jews.  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
racial  auperiorlty  has  been  most  widely  and 
most  insolently  exhibited. 

It  to  forgotten  that  nearly  all  the  great 
rellglona  of  mankind  aroee  in  the  Bast  and 
that  wonderful  civilizations  grew  up  there 
when  Burope  and  America  were  stUl  unknown 
to  history.  The  West  h^s  too  ofUn  deeptoed 
the  Asian  and  the  African  and  still,  in  many 
plaees.  drntss  %h*>m  not  only  equality  of 
rights  but  even  common  humanity  and  kind- 
llneaa.  Thto  to  one  of  the  great  danger  polnta 
of  our  soodern  world:  and  now  that  Asia  and 
Africa  are  shaking  off  their  torpor  and 
arousing  thaasMlves.  out  of  thto  evil  may 
coass  a  conBspmtlon  of  which  no  man  can 
see  the  range  of  consequences. 

One  of  your  greatest  men  said  that  thto 
country  cannot  extot  half  slave  and  half  free. 
The  world  cannot  long  maintain  peace  if 
half  of  it  to  enslaved  and  deapiaed.  The  prob- 
lem to  not  always  simple  nor  can  It  be  solved 
by  a  resolution  or  a  decree,  but.  unless  there 
to  a  Arm  and  sincere  determination  to  solve 
it.  there  wUl  be  no  peace. 

The  third  reason  for  war  and  revolution 
to  the  misery  end  want  of  millions  of  per- 
sons in  many  countries  and.  in  particular.  In 
Asia  and  Africa  In  the  West,  though  the 
war  has  brought  much  misery  and  many  dlf- 
the  cnmmon  man  generally  lives  In 
measure  of  coasfort — he  has  food, 
clothes,  shelter  to  some  extent. 

rooB   SHCTn.  basic  fnom.nfs 

The  basic  problem  of  the  Kast.  therefore, 
U  to  obtain  theae  necessaries  of  life.  If  they 
are  lacking,  then  there  to  the  apathy  of  de- 
spair or  the  destructive  rage  of  the  revolu- 
tionary. Political  subjection,  racial  In- 
equality, economic  inequality  and  misery — 
theee  are  the  evUs  which  we  have  to  remove 
If  we  would  ensure  peace.  If  we  can  offer 
no  remedy,  then  other  cries  and  slogans  malte 
an  appeal  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Many  of  the  countries  of  Asia  have  entered 
the  family  of  nations;  others  we  hope  will 
soon  Bnd  a  place  in  thto  circle.  We  have  the 
saas  hopss  for  the  countries  of  Africa.  Thto 
proesss  should  proceed  rspidly.  and  America 
and  Burope  should  use  their  great  Influence 
and  powmr  to  facilitate  it. 

We  see  before  us  vast  changes  taking  place 
not  only  in  the  political  and  economic 
spheres,  but  even  more  so  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Asia  to  becoming  dynamic  again  and  to 
paaalonately  eager  to  iwn^ssB  aad  raise  the 
economic  standards  of  her  vast  masses.  Thto 
swakenlng  of  a  giant  continent  to  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  future  of  mankind 
and  requlrea  Imamnatlve  stateamanahlp  of 
a  high  order.  The  prubleou  of  thto  awaken- 
ing wUl  not  be  solved  by  looking  at  It  with 
fear  or  In  a  spirit  of  isolationism  by  any  of 
us.  It  requires  a  friendly  and  understanding 
approach,  clear  objecUvea.  and  a  common 
effort  to  realize  them. 

The  coloesal  expenditure  of  energy  and  r«- 
sourcee  on  armamenu  that  to  an  ouutanding 
feature  at  many  national  budgeU  today  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  world  peace.  Per- 
haps even  a  fraction  of  that  outlay  in  other 
ways  and  for  othor  purposss  wUl  provide  a 
more  entering  haats  for  p— os  and  happlnees. 
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That  to  India's  view,  offered  in  all  friend- 
liness to  all  thinking  men  and  women,  to  all 
persons  of  good  will  In  the  name  of  our  oom- 
moo  humanity.  That  view  to  not  based  on 
wishful  thinking,  but  on  a  deep  consideration 
of  the  problems  that  afflict  us  all,  and  on  its 
merits  I  venture  to  place  it  before  you. 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PViHSTlVAlVU 

XW  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  18  (legislatiie  day  of 
Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion lias  l)een  called  to  an  address  de- 
livered by  a  distinguished  American,  the 
former  Governor  of  New  York,  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
which,  out  of  a  long  and  close  identifica- 
tion with  international  problems  and  the 
United  Nations,  he  outlines  the  problem 
of  world  peace  as  he  sees  it,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  to 
pre.^  ever  forward  toward  a  better  world 
In  which  man  can  live  in  peace  and  live 
in  freedom. 

His  views.  I  think,  are  important  to 
the  Nation,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  of 
October  12.  1949.  broadcast  from  Station 
WCBS  in  New  York  Olty  over  a  State- 
wide hook-up  in  New  York  State,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

Tonight  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  world 
peace  and  what  we  should  do  to  attain  it. 

Peace  has  long  been  the  prime  objective 
of  our  national  policy. 

Now  that  an  atomic  explosion  has  taken 
place  within  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
pursue  our  aim  of  world  peace  with  re- 
doubled vigor. 

Thto  to  the  gravest  problem  facing  the 
country  today. 

It  to  in  fact  the  gravest  problem  before 
the  clvUUed  world. 

I  shaU  not  take  time  to  spell  out  in  de- 
taU  what  you  already  know,  that  war  In 
the  atomic  age  would  be  horrible  beyond  de- 
acriptlcn. 

It  would  destroy  our  dvUizatlon.  and 
make  a  rubble  heap  of  most  of  what  man  has 
built  throughout  the  ages. 

Such  to  not  ttoe  fate  for  which  we  wel- 
comed our  children  and  grandchildren  Into 
the  world. 

But  the  issue  cf  peace  or  war  does  not  de- 
pend  upon    us   alone. 

A  new  despotism  on  the  prowl  threatens 
our  most  cherished  values. 

With  ruthless  cruelty.  It  suppressed  every 
vestige  of  freedom. 

It  mocks  religion,  and  persecutes  these  ded- 
icated souto  who  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  mankind. 

There  can  no  longer  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  plan  to  spread  the 
dominion  of  their  baneful  system  through- 
out the  world. 

They  send  thetr  agenU  Into  every  land  to 
Bttr  up  strife  and  confusion,  knowing  that 
communism  thrives  best  in  the  soil  at  social 
luirest. 

They  aim  to  make  bloodless  co^ussU  by 
ths  slow  process  of  infiltration,  but  falling 


In   thto  they  are  prepared  to  use  the   full 
might  of  the  Red  Army  to  achtove  their  ends. 

I  state  these  hard  facts  In  no  spirit  of  Red 
baiting,  but  because  it  to  Important  for  each 
of  us  to  see  clearly  the  Immense  difficulties 
that  lie  ahead. 

I  state  these  facts  In  no  spirit  of  pesslmtom, 
for  although  we  have  not  yet  found  the  way 
to  that  lasting  peace  which  to  our  deepest 
aspiration,  there  to  no  occasion  to  abandon 
hoipe. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  dlfflcultles  chal- 
lenge us  to  tackle  the  problem  with  greater 
determination  than  ever  before. 

We  mtist  leave  no  stone  unttimed  In  our 
ssarcb  for  s  solution 

The  stniggle  ahead  may  be  long  and  try- 
ing, but  we  dare  not  shrink  from  It. 

Free  peoples  everywhere,  and  others  who 
wotild  regain  their  freedoms,  turn  to  us  for 
leadership. 

We  have  shown  by  word  and  deed  that  we 
accept  tills  vast  responsibility. 

We  must  prayerfully  consider  how  we  may 
best  discharge  It. 

Three  elemenU  of  national  policy  are  di- 
rectly involved — the  military,  the  economic, 
and  the  political — end  I  shall  deal  with  each 
of  these  briefly. 

Because  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  and  other  freedom-loving  peoples  are 
dangerously  exposed  until  our  goal  of  peace 
to  reached  I  turn  first  to  the  military  aspects 
of  policy 

WhUe  striving  for  the  t>e8t.  we  must  pre- 
pare unceasingly  for  the  worst. 

I  say  thto  with  reluctance,  because  I  know 
the  heavy  burden  that  such  a  course  Imposes 
on  our  people. 

Yet.  I  say  thto  with  aU  the  emphasis  at 
my  conunand.  because  I  know  that  imtll  the 
world  has  been  so  organized  that  It  will  be 
safe  for  us  to  disarm,  the  best  chance  of 
avoiding  ultimate  disaster  to  to  oe  so  strong 
that  no  nation  will  dare  to  attack  \u. 

To  thto  end  we  must  continue  to  strengthen 
our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Force  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

We  must  Insist  on  the  Integration  of  these 
three  services,  under  an  agreed  strategic  plan, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  most  effective  fight- 
ing force  possible  at  the  lowest  cost 

Ancient  rivalries  of  the  services,  and 
ancient  concepts  of  warfare  dating  from  the 
preatomie  age  must  be  abandoned  as  we 
fashion  a  striking  force  of  Incomparable 
power. 

We  must  press  forward  without  delay  our 
program  of  arming  our  allies  In  western 
Etirope. 

In  concert  with  them  we  must  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  community 

Until  the  nations  of  the  world  can  safely 
disarm  under  airtight  guaranties,  we  must 
face  the  might  of  the  Soviet  Union  vrtth  the 
preponderating  force  of  the  Western  Wc»ld. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Truman,  this  program 
to  off  to  a  promising  start. 

But  military  strength  to  not  In  Itself 
enough. 

We  must  be  strong  in  an  economic  sense 
as  well. 

And  we  must  generously  help  cur  allies 
to  regain  their  economic  strength. 

The  Soviet  leaders  know  that  a  prosperous 
America  provides  the  strongest  bulwark 
against  communism. 

It  to  on  thto  account  that  they  harp  with 
such  delight  on  the  prospect  of  what  they 
like  to  call  "the  coming  American  depres- 
sion." 

We  must  prove  to  them  that  they  are 
reckoning  without  the  Amo-ican  people. 

We  are  not  gtdng  to  repeat  the  mlfrtakes 
in  poUcy  which  produced  the  panic  of  1939 
auid  the  great  depression  that  followed  It. 

In  this  changing  world,  we  cannot  stake 
the   future  of  our   economy   solely   on   the 


free  play  at  economic  forces  and  the  srM- 

trary  decision  of  reactionary  business  leaders. 

There  is  a  prudently  limited  area  In  which 

in    the   general    intereet  Goremment   must 

play  a  part. 

Without  Infringing  upon  the  basic  free- 
doms which  are  the  birthright  of  every 
An>erlcan.  the  Democratic  administration 
has  gone  a  long  way  to  add  to  our  otber 
freedoms — freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want. 

To  insure  s  prosperous  America — and  only 
a  prosperous  America  to  likely  to  contlntie 
economic  and  mUitary  aid  to  the  free  world 
beyond  our  frontiers — these  pc^des  mtist  be 
continued. 

No  less  Important  than  the  military  and 
the  economic  to  the  political  element  in 
national  policy 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  ceaselessly  to 
carry  on  the  offensive  for  world  peace. 

For  this  purpose  the  United  Nations  to 
an  ideal  inst-imaent  ready  at  hand 

But  while  we  bring  it  the  fullest  measure 
of  support,  let  us  do  so  without  lUtislons. 

We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that,  as 
now  constituted,  it  to  powerless  to  discbarge 
the  primary  obligations  asstmied  in  Ita 
Charter — ^to  save  succeeding  genw^ttons  from 
the  scotirge  of  war. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  no  country 
can  at  present  safely  rely  upon  It  for  pro- 
tection against  a  potential  aggressor. 

And  so,  In  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations 
let  Tto  restate  our  purpose  In  unmtotakable 
to'ms. 

Let  us  make  It  clear  that  we  are  eager  to 
take  whatever  steps  nuy  be  necessary  to  give 
vitality  to  the  Charter,  which  amid  such  high 
hopes  we  signed  at  Sen  Franctoco. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  cause  of  free 
peoples  everywhere  to  oiir  cattte. 

Let  us  make  It  clear  that  valuing  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  above  every 
material  thing,  we  shall,  if  need  be.  mobilize 
all  our  resources  in  its  defense. 

In  our  search  for  the  basto  of  an  abiding 
peace  under  law,  let  tis  propose  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  the  United  Natl<H]a 
be  given  the  power  to  limit  aU  arms — not 
Just  atomic  weapons,  but  all  weapons  as 
weU — under  an  effective  system  of  interna- 
tional inspection  and  control;  and  to  thto 
end  let  us  urge  all  the  member  nauons  to 
give  the  United  Nations  the  power  of  incon- 
testable dectolons  and  the  power  to  enforce 
such  dectolons  under  the  processes  of  law. 

Let  us  make  thto  proposal,  and  let  us 
make  it  again  and  again. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  repeated  re- 
fu&ato. 

It  to  our  moral  responsibility,  bom  of  our 
present  position  in  the  world,  to  keep  this 
great  beacon  of  peace,  enforced  under  law. 
before  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
world  until  they  accept  it. 

Then  and  then  only  will  It  be  possible  fcn* 
all  nations  to  give  up  the  costly  and  wasteful 
armament  race,  and  to  devote  the  great 
wealth  which  we  are  now  sacrificing  in  this 
sterUe  endeavor  to  enrich  the  Uvea  of  hu- 
man beings  everywhere. 

Thto  I  must  frankly  admit  to  too  much  to 
expect  overnight. 

There  to  no  evidence  to  warrant  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  at  present  agree  to 
any  proposal  designed  to  give  the  United  Na- 
tions adequate  power. 

But  we  must  not  on  thto  account  abandon 
our  objective. 

Peace  has  become  In  the  atomic  age  a  mat- 
ter of  imperative  necessity. 

We  must  leave  no  possible  avenue  of  ap- 
proach unexplc«-ed. 

And  if  In  the  end  we  can  devise  no  formula 
consistent  with  our  deepest  beliefs  which 
Stalin  to  willing  to  accept,  then  at  least  we 
shall  have  moblli^d  the  nioral  force  of 
world  opinion,  and  drawn  to  our  side  such 
ofnrwhelmtng  strength  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers would  be  mad  indeed  to  challenge  us. 
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I  nm  mwUlinc  W>  b»U*v«  UiAt  cueb  matf- 
BMB  «mm  vary  k>oc  prevail 

B«t  no  <NM  eaa  UU  bow  nucii  tloM  v« 
bttv*  In  wbloh  IQ  coavlae*  liaw»i«l  SMmXia 
at  Um  utter  folly  of  tb«  polidw  h«  now  p«x- 


TlM  ctTUiaad  world  turas  to  us  Uutetantly 
tor  Bkoral  no  1«m  Uuua  for  military  fadar- 
abip. 

Wa  aball  fall  in  ow  tUtbaat  ohilfatlon  un- 
!«■  with  ImaclnAtlon  and  daring  wt  ad- 
^gnm  1^  prxj^iLBn  rMpoaatva  to  tb*  moit 
anwlnc  need  of  all  mankind. 

But  aa  tne  vary  Idaa  of  failure  U  for«l«n  to 
our  national  cbaractar.  lat  ua  aat  on  wltb 
tba  taak  without  delay. 

Tbia  -n-""  aa  I  have  aald,  strangtbenlng 
our  4i<^Maa  and  xh»  rtafaneat  of  our  alliaa 
to  tba  baat  of  our  ability. 

It  HMana  nuUntalnii^  a  aUronf  ecooomy  at 
bom*  baaad  on  tba  great  producUva  anarglaa 
ot  our  pao|>le,  encouraged  and  guldad  by  tbe 
pollclee  of  an  evcr-watcbful  goverunant. 

/^tw«  iMt  but  not  leaat.  it  meana  tbe 
launcblng  of  a  detarmlned  campaign  to  give 
tbe  Onlted  Ration*  thoae  elemente  of  power 
wblcb  it  now  laclu. 

It  will  In  no  event  ba  an  eaay  matter  to 
attain  world  peace. 

Tet  world  peace  can  and  must  ba  at- 
tained. 

n  wttb  paUence  and  reaolutlon  we  carry 
forward  the  three-pronged  attack  oa  the 
proMam  which  I  have  outlloed  tonight.  I 
•vary  conndence  In  our  xillUnata  suc- 


DispUce4l-P«rt<»<   LegisUb'oa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  HI.  KILGORE 

or  wsBT  rzacaanA 
Of  TH«  SENAT*  OK  THK  UWITKD  8TATK8 

Tuesdaw.  October  it  <legisiative  day  of 
Mondat.  October  /7),  194$ 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  conjient  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cotD  a  letter  I  re- 
celred  from  Mrs.  WlUard  Hurst,  of  2805 
Ridge  Road.  Madison.  Wis. 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  DP  famUy.  aad 
what  has  happened  to  them  since  they 
CMM  to  tb«  Untt«d  States.  Mrs.  Hurst 
describes  their  experience  In  such  a  dra- 
matic and  Informative  way  that  I  feel 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  want 
tc  read  this  letter. 

There  being  no  o^acOon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  (o  be  prlBted  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  foUovi's: 

Madison.  Wis  .  Oetob^  It.  t949. 
Senator  Hablct  M    Kilcoiz. 
Senate  Ofiee  BniMing. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Da«i  Ma.  Kn^aoaa-  I  have  read  in  the  New 
York  Ttmaa  of  Oetobar  13  that  Senator  Oaiw 
la  jtarttag  a  flHMHiv  to  prevent  set  kin  on 
tfee  new  DP  bin.  aere  la  a  atory  <«f  a  DT 
family  which  mli?ht  poaslbly  be  of  uaejo  yov 
or  other  helpful  liembere  of  tbe 
aeHMtkaaa  paraonaUttoa  tell  a 
fbrcefttlly  than  laauas  can  do. 

UM  ISarch.  the  P»r* 
Church  of  Madison  aant  to  Omsmwj  f»  a 
fM^Hy-  of  l^rtelaa  IV^  »tcauas  of  all  the 
ted  tape,  tbe  famllv  did  not  arrive  Oil  Auguat. 
Bve  to  bow  they  hare  fittad  into  the  eoai- 
MMiiMj  in  the  short  tAae  aiaca  their  aiilval: 

Ttae  le- year-old  aon  bed  a  job  swattuig  him 
M  helper  to  a  fa  iMat  about  lo  mllaa  frooa 
bara.    «MU  ttia  boy  aawta.  tbe  fi 
te  t>*  sMmt  iMlp  but  was  not  aatlattad  wttb 
It.    lb  tbe  aaooui  thia 


coning  baofc  to  Madlaon  to  enter  hlgb  aebeol. 
he  laanaad  to  drive  a  tractor  althuuili  be  bad 
had  no  previous  espariaaca  with  cara  or  trae- 
torm.  How  he  has  antared  high  school  aa  a 
Junior,  dieaaad  lite  tba  otbar  boys  in  blue 
Jeans  and  a  cowboy  belt,  both  giv«»  hlaa  by  a 
newly  ■artr  friend  m  sctMwl. 

Tba  13-yaar-aid  girl  ia  In  Junior  bigb 
school,  and  I  have  seen  her  walking  home 
from  selkool  with  her  new  friends,  looking 
Just  like  them  except  for  her  long,  blood 
braids  Tba  »- year-old  girl  has  Just  been  sd- 
vnnaed  from  first  to  second  grade,  and  she. 
too.  seems  to  be  fitting  right  In  with  her  new 
frlaiKla. 

The  father,  who  had  bean  an  oflcer  in  tba 
Latvian  Army  until  It  waa  diahanded  by  the 
Russians  early  In  the  war.  had  no  trade,  but 
in  abort  order  he  obtained  steady  work  In 
Madiaon'a  booming  oonstruction  industry. 
After  a  few  days'  work  he  was  home  sick  one 
day  and  tbe  foreman  called  to  see  wiiat  had 
become  of  him.  ■  He  ia  one  of  our  t>est  workers 
and  we  dont  want  to  loae  him  ' 

I  have  saved  the  best  till  last,  and  that  ia 
tbe  oaother  o<  this  line  family.     She  waa  a 
secretary  and  interpreter  at  the  DP  caaop. 
and  her  Engllah  U  vary  good.     We  are  hoping 
to  get  some  pert-time  secretarial  work  for 
her  wttb  tbe  dapartaaent  of  Slavic  laacoagaa 
at  the  Univeralty  of  Wieoonain.  where  ttiara 
Ls  a  abortage  of  Juat  plain  aecretariai  Itctp  not 
to  mention  tielp  who  can  apaak  letvlan.  Bua- 
sian.  German,  and  English  as  she  can.     But 
so  far  Iba  mother^  time  hee  bsen  fuU  learn- 
ing American  waya  of  liauaekeeplng  and  mak- 
ia«  over  clothing  to  flt  her  family.     iWhen 
tbay  arrived,  tiwy  had  only  soaoe  clottMs  sent 
to  Europe  by  UNRRA.  and  now  tbe  church 
bas  given  them  more. )    A*  for  learning  Amer- 
ican  ways,    we   found    the   family    hilarious 
when  we  dropped  In  one  evening,  because  the 
moUker  iiad  Juat  made  her  first  lemon  pie.  a 
big  Job  but  it  turned  out  a  suoceas.     This  Is 
to  show  that  they  are  trying  right  sway  to 
adopt  American  ways  even  In  little  thinga. 
The  mother  baa  alao  found  time  to  Join 
the   TWCA    Whos    New   Club,   to   travel   to 
nortbem  Wiacooaln  to  ttelp  out  some  fallow - 
Latvtana.  to  vlalt  a  nearby  town  as  translator, 
and  to  give  a  radio  talk  over  WHA.     She  is  a 
woman  of  great  spirit  and  adaptability,  and 
dose  not  want  to  accept  help  any  longer  than 
neoaaaary.    The  famUy  axpecu  to  begin  pay- 
ing their  own  rent — •46— this  mouth.  Jiut 
2  m'^nt*»^  after  thelx  arrival.     (I  understand 
that  It  has  taken  an  average  of  6  months  for 
the  DPS  who  have  arrived  in  this  ooimtry  so 
far  to  become  sail -supporting.  > 

The  family  is  housed  in  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  made  available  by  slightly  decreased 
enrollment  at  the  8taU  University  Tiieac 
rooma  were  rented  to  studenu  previously.  It 
Is  not  much,  but  since  the  whole  family  had 
only  one  room  In  the  DP  camp.  It  Is  an  Im- 
provement. 

If  you  think  more  letters  would  be  of  any 
he;p  In  getting  action  on  the  new  bill.  I  am 
sure  several  people  here  would  like  to  help. 
Please  tell  me  to  whom  it  would  help  moat  to 
write. 

einoerely. 

PSANCSa  WtLSON   HlTBST 

(Mrs.  Wtllard  Hurst). 


Tke  General  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ftoama 
IN  THB  SBMATB  OP  THK  UHHTD  STATS8 

rv^sday.  October  19  Uegistative  dan  t/ 
MomittM.  October  27).  1949 

Ur.  FflPnCR     Mr    President.   I   aide 
eonwnt  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  R»cotD  an  able  edi- 
torial entitled  -The  General  Welfare." 
appearing  in  the  Daytona  Beach  Eve- 
ning News  of  August  29.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

TBS  GSNXKAL  WkLTAaS 

It's  not  ragtmenution;  Ifs  the  people  using 
ttielr  pjsaioowntsl  institutions  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  as  ttM  ConsUtuHon  saya 
they  were  VMant  to  be  uaad.  Its  not  the 
welfsre  state:  Ifs  a  state  of  general  welfare 
that  shows  up  In  corporate  proflU  as  well 
as  in  tbe  wage-earners  pocfcetbook  and  sav- 
ings account. 

If  we  listened  only  to  the  alarmists  and 
the  diehard  yaennes  for  ttie  good  old  days 
of  every  fellow  for  himself  and  tbe  devil  take 
the  hindmost — of  whom  there  were  so  many 
millions  a  few  years  ago — ws  ml^ht  be  per- 
suaded that  the  1«  yaara  of  progreasiveneaa 
in  National  Govenment  Inaugurated  by  the 
New  Deal  had  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
some  kind  of  economic  and  social  abyss. 

But.  listening  to  Senator  Clauiw  Pireea 
at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner  here  thla 
week  end  we  were  broogbt  up  against  eco- 
nomic facta  of  thoae  yeera  that  stood  out 
aa  plain  aa  the  route  markers  on  a  Pederal- 
aid  tUgbway — facu  that  have  been  with  ua 
long  enough,  now.  for  us  to  know  that  they 
have  become  constructive  Integers  of  our  his- 
tory as  a  Nation — so  eesentlally  a  part  of  our 
national  being  that  we  dare  not  go  back  on 
tliem  leet  we  repudiate  otir  destiny.  aiMl  so 
sacrifice  our  own  security. 

Ttiaae  economic  facts  are.  aa  proven  by  the 
country's  iUatory  in  these  years  of  planning 
and  working  for  progressive  UliaralUm  in  our 
national  way  of  life,  that  tiie  principles  and 
policies  for  which  the  DemocraUc  Party  has 
worked  and  fought  la  the  best  policy  for  all 
the  various  social  and  economic  elements 
and  dasaea  that  make  up  oar  complex  so- 
ciety, because  they  are  so  inseparably  re- 
lated and  llBfced  together  in  tlks  vast  web 
of  aoonomic  cauae  and  effect. 

That  they  are  the  best  policy  for  the  big 
industrlaiut.  the  small  businessman,  the 
worker,  the  fanner,  the  financier.  Is  a  fact 
that  shows  up  In  the  Nation's  composite  eco- 
nomic ledger— in  bigger  corporate  profits  a* 
well  as  In  better  wages  and  a  larger  measure 
of  security  for  the  mll'.lona.  because  nation- 
al proeperlty  la  one  huge  mass  of  interde- 
pendent factors. 

It  was  by  making  these  principles  and  pol- 
icies work  through  governmental  Instru- 
ments that  the  Nation's  over-all  wealth  po- 
tential was  so  vastly  Increased  at  the  same 
time  that  econcmlc  practices  were  being 
regulated  and  stabilized  for  the  protection 
of  r*eryl)ody. 

Would  any  sane  American  wiah  now  to 
undo  the  soU-conserration  u'ork  of  the  past 
decade  and  a  half:  or  the  mighty  land  recla- 
mation, flood  control,  and  power  achieve- 
ment we  call  the  TVA  ? 

Would  any  sane  American  wish  to  scrap 
tlM  *\*^^r\rim.i  safcguaTds  wrlttcn  Into  our 
bualnaas  life  by  creation  of  the  Security  Ex- 
cbange  Comnuaaion.  or  the  Bank  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation?  They  who  cry  alarms 
over  a  fancied.  )uat-around-the-corner  wel- 
fare state  seemingly  a-ould  tiave  us  forget 
that  tba  bedrock  ot  Uberallsm.  inaoiar  aa  ve 
have  paemlMed  it  to  work,  la  material  secu- 
rity cvan  when  it  takes  the  sliapc  of  humani- 
tarian reform.  beemiB«ily.  too.  tbey  woold 
Ivave  ua  forget  that  lecfc  of  thla  bedrecfc 
brought  ua  to  tba  brink  of  ruin  20  years  ago; 
would  band  ua  to  the  fact  that  forgettiac 
could  brla«  aa  to  tlsat  brink  again. 

tbe  esbar  night^loyal  aod  asalau 
of   the  party.     We   wish   more  of   them,   tas 
and  back  at  borne,  would  be  aa 
m  eairylng  on  with  Its  iilstorlc  and 
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avowed  principles  and  policies  as  they  have 
been  fighting  for  victory  at  the  polls. 

But  aa  we  listened  to  this  distinguished 
sta teaman  who  has  not  failed  the  principles 
and  pollciea  for  which  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  committed  on  the  record,  we  were 
oonpeUed  to  think  with  regret  and  uneasl- 
Bcas  of  the  unkept  pledges  that  stand  against 
the  record  of  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress.  As 
surely  as  the  people  sent  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  the  Senate  and  House  and  put  a 
Democratic  President  In  the  White  House, 
they  voted  also  for  the  platform  that  went 
with  the  Democratic  victory. 

But  the  people  wait  at  home  for  promised 
enactment  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
program:  for  Federal  aid  to  education;  for 
constructive  labor  legislation;  for  expansion 
of  the  Nation's  wealth  potential  with  new 
reclamation  and  power  projects  In  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  River  Basins;  for  admis- 
sion of  more  displaced  and  homeleas  persons 
of  Europe,  which  would  mean  so  much  to  our 
prestige  abroad,  so  much  to  world  confidence 
in  our  democracy. 

And  only  a  dissident  bloc  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  tiaa  blocked  passage  of  these 
and  other  promised  measures.  How  foolish, 
how  blind,  how  dangerously  frivolous,  to  be- 
tray those  principles  and  policies  that  have 
carried  our  country  through  the  greatest 
perils  of  its  history. — ^Prom  "Brother"  Booth. 


Who  Is  to  Blame? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  18  Utgislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Who  Is  to  Blame?"  from  the 
Indianapolis  Times  of  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 12,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

who's  to  blams 

We've  been  waiting  for  a  week  or  more  now 
for  some  disavowal  by  Representative  An- 
osEw  jAcoaa  of  remarks  attributed  to  him 
about  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and  this 
miner  over  in  Pennsylvania  who  wanted  to 
know  what  i)ecame  of  his  money. 

Up  to  now  we  haven't  heard  any  denials, 
and  tlU  we  do  we  suppose  we'll  have  to  as- 
sume he  said  what  he  was  quoted  a"  saying. 

This  miner  wondered,  like  a  good  many  of 
us  have  been,  what  had  been  done  with  all 
the  millions  of  dollars  poured  into  the  United 
Mine  Workers  welfare  and  pension  fund  the 
last  few  years,  and  why  there  Unt  enough 
left  now  to  go  on  paying  pensions.  Having  a 
direct,  personal,  part  owtiership  of  that 
money,  this  miner  finally  went  to  the  courts, 
as  any  American  tias  a  right  to  do.  to  find 
out. 

He  was  immediately  deprived  of  his  union 
membership,  his  Interest  In  UMW  funds  to 
which  he  has  been  contributing  for  years, 
and  in  common  practice,  his  right  to  work  in 
a  coal  mine  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

This,  Mr.  Jacobs  Is  quoted  (and  hasn't  de- 
nied) saving  Is  tlie  fault  of  the  National  As- 
aoclatlon  of  Manufacturers,  who  ought  to  re- 
bbbone  the  man. 

The  NAM.  HiiaiHlili  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  pub- 
liciied    advertiflMBMnta    which    said    that    a 


union  couldn't  drop  a  member,  and  l>ar  him 
for  life  from  a  Job,  for  any  such  offense. 
These  convinced  the  miner  his  union  mem- 
Ijershlp  was  safe,  and  so  made  him  txdd 
enough  to  file  his  suit  In  court.  Ergo,  the 
NAM  is  responsible  for  his  present  plight. 

That  used  to  be  the  way  it  was.  A  union 
member  could  be  dropped  from  union  mem- 
bership almost  any  time  on  the  whim  of  a 
union  boss,  and  then  put  off  his  job  and  in 
effect  blacklisted  for  life  from  working  at 
his  trade. 

It  isn't  anymore,  as  Mr.  Jaoobs  ought  to 
know. 

A  new  law,  passed  2  years  ago,  forbids  it. 
Mr.  JACOBS  opposed  that  law  and  seeks  its  re- 
peal. So  do  a  good  many  union  txieses.  It 
does  strip  them  of  this  almost  life  and  death 
power  over  union  memliers  that  they  once 
had,  and  they  don't  like  It.  They  call  It  a 
slave-labor  law.  Its  real  title  is  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Most  of  us  know  it  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

It  specifically  guarantees  that  where  hold- 
ing a  Job  depends  upon  being  a  member  of  a 
union  a  member  can  be  dropped  by  the 
union  only  for  refusal  to  pay  his  dues — and 
for  no  other  reason.  He  can't  be  dropped  for 
asking  what  the  union  boss  did  with  the 
money.     That's  what  the  law  says. 

What  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers has  to  do  with  tliat  we  dont  quite 
see. 

If  there  is  any  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  this  law  to  protect  the  people  it  waa  en- 
acted to  protect.  It  would  seem  to  tis  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  those  charged  with  en- 
fcxTing  It,  and  who  try  instead  to  weaken  and 
discredit  and  Ignore  it. 

We  still  haven't  heard  any  denials  from 
Mr.  Jacobs — but  maybe  we  will  yet. 

Jxist  doesnt  sound  like  our  Andt. 


Egg  Mess  Baby  of  Agncaltnral 
Dqiartment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

09  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Egg  Mess  Baby  of  Agilcultural 
Department,"  written  by  Robert  P.  Van- 
derpoel,  a  financial  editor,  and  recently 
published  in  a  Chicago  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcosit, 
as  follows: 

Egg  Mess  Babt  or  AcKicTn.T(7sx  DEPASTMXirr 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  Financial  Editor) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricult\ire  Knox  T. 
Hutchinson,  speaking  in  Chicago  before  ttie 
convention  of  the  National  Poultry,  Butter 
and  Ea  Aaaociation,  admitted  virtually  every 
charge  wiiich  we  have  made  in  this  column 
relative  to  the  Government's  egg  pin-ciias- 
ing  program. 

Hutcliinson,  however,  tried  to  place  the 
blame  for  tiie  disgraceful  situation  upon 
Congraas  and  the  agricultural  act. 

After  admitting  that  the  direct  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  egg  program  during 
the  last  4  years  has  approximated  9340,- 
000.000  with  an  indirect  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers of  between  »500,000,000  and  9800,000.- 
000,  he  said: 


"As  to  1950.  the  stage  is  set  tar  a  costly 
price-support  program  in  eggs.  Unless  Con- 
gress changes  the  method  of  support,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  faced 
with  a  serious  problem  in  disposing  of  eggs 
purchased  in  any  form.  •  •  •  Dried  eggs 
certainly  are  not  easy  to  get  rid  of." 

With  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hold- 
ing the  equivalent  of  approximately  2,125.- 
000,000  eggs  in  powdered  form  in  store- 
houses all  over  the  coimtry  and  caves  in 
Kansas.  Ix>ught  at  a  price  approximately 
double  the  current  market  value,  Hutchin- 
son can  well  say  again:  "Dried  eggs  are  cer- 
tainly not  easy  to  get  rid  of." 

MO  RZQtnxEMxirr  poa  xnniTG 

But  neither  Congress  nor  the  agricultural 
act  requires  that  eggs  purchased  fear  price- 
support  purposes  l>e  dried.  Moreover,  tliey 
could  be  separated  into  whites  and  yolks, 
for  both  of  which  a  much  better  market 
exists.    Some  could  be  stored  in  shell  form. 

Anonymous  Department  of  Agriculture 
spcAesmen  liave  said  that  if  this  were  done 
such  eggs  overhanging  the  market  would 
act  as  a  price  depressant.  With  eggs  selling 
at  69  to  85  cents  a  dozen,  and  occasionally 
even  more,  in  the  city  markets,  no  one  has 
yet  stepped  fcn^rard  and  explained  why  it 
would  not  be  in  the  general  interest  to  have 
some  eggs  available  to  depress  prices  a  bit. 

Secretary  Brannan,  himself,  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Litcas  written  In  reply  to  our  crit- 
icism of  the  egg  program,  declared  that  the 
eggs  which  the  department  was  buying  were 
not  the  fresh  eggs  which  the  housewife  de- 
manded for  her  breakfast  table.  Is  there 
anything  In  the  Agricultural  Act  which  re- 
quires the  Department  to  support  eggs  wtiicb 
are  not  fresh  eggs? 

KtLAXIMC   BUX   0PP06ZD 

Recently  a  bill  was  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Euczb  Thomas.  Democrat 
of  Oklahoma,  which  woxild  have  eliminated 
mandatory  price  supports  for  eggs  and  pota- 
toes the  rest  of  tlie  year.  Ralph  8.  Trigg, 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  head  of  the  Production  and  Marltet- 
tng  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  testified  against  this  bill  before 
a  Senate  agriculttiral  subcommittee. 

He  appeared,  he  said,  in  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Brannan,  who  is  attend- 
ing a  west  coast  Democratic  conference. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture admits  on  one  hand  that  the  sup- 
port program  is  unsound  and  is  costing  both 
the  taxpayers  and  consumers  a  back-break- 
ing amount  wtiile,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
fights  against  any  change  In  the  law  and  fol- 
lows policies  not  required  by  the  act  which 
are  clearly  against  the  Interest  of  the  tax- 
payers and  the  consiimers  and  may  very  well 
be  also  against  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
farmers  themselves. 


What  the  Women  of  Waskiiigton  Can  Do 
To  Assist  in  Keeping  the  Nation's 
Capital  Beaatifnl  and  a  Safe  Place  To 
Lire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

oe  sotrrH  cutOLXMs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  McKGLLAN  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 


If 
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reeently  delivered 


tbe  f  oUovtnt 
by  me: 

I  can  acarcelT  think  of  •  more  (Uficult  tub- 
Jcct  tor  a  man  to  hare  to  speak  on  than  to 
tell  the  members  ct  a  woman's  club  bov  thej 
■liould  proceed  or  what  they  can  do  to  keep 
tlM  nation's  Capital  beautiful  and  a  lale 
place  to  Mre:  however  on  this  ocrarton.  I 
haTe  found  the  subject  stlmulattnf.  beeaoM 
It  la  about  Washlncton — one  of  the  moat 
ta{X>rtant  rttlea  In  the  world — not  only  the 
Capital  of  our  Ifatlon  but  tbe  capital  of  the 
world — bceauaa  1  kaow  that  men  and  women 
ar«  aqtiany  eonoemed  about  its  welfare. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  House  District  Obm- 
mltt««.  I  fully  realiae  that  members  of 
I's  eluba  are  ofun  put  in  the  pualtton 
at  Miiw  thrown  off  balance  and  stof>ped  *n 
by  having  attention  directed  to 
i  al  ptoeadur*.  It  la  unfortunau 
&f  the  proMHM  c4  prooe<1ure 
•B  Um  tlBM  tba  potential  la  there,  tf 
ooly  it  could  be  oaMle  aflactlve.  Aa  a  n^t'.r. 
ot  fact.  wooMB  VMMllgr  baea  a  food  fraap  ol 
day-to-day  raaltty  and  tb«y  are  uauaUy  abU 
to  cut  thruufb  haaparing  prooadurea  muil 
do  a  job  that  needa  to  be  doae  A  woBuui 
kxM)W8  that  IX  there  U  to  ba  paaca  aiMl  light 
.  tha  ill— a  tar  must  Cc 
)■«  about  tha  mautmUm  and  darknaaa 
IB  ottav  wovda.  tba  commanity  » 
not  aoMathing  outaide  at  tha  hnmitakar's 
job.  It  u  a  part  of  It.  and  ahc  Is  ready.  wUIlug 
ajul  abU  to  aasume  her  rcsponaibillty. 

Community  work  u  a  part  of  the  everyday 
program  for  auyone  who  aacts  to  play  her 
full  roto  In  a  democracy  in  tbe  modern  world. 
and  tt  la  the  nature  of  that  world  In  which 
wa  Uva  that  haa  produoad  auch  a  altuatlon. 
The  high  decree  of  organization  raaultlng 
from  tbe  development  of  otir  Indiistrial  civil- 
tfatli^  haa  created  a  eomplag  network  of  In- 
and.  whether  wa  tike  tt  or  not. 
Ktions  and  a^jch  tntanalatlesM 
■dividual  ttvns.  The  q«ea- 
I  ahall  plaa  and  control  our  com* 
life,  and  to  wtiat  end*  and  ta  whet  Ui- 
taraata  ahaU  the  planning  and  cosatrol  ba  ac- 
uwiitliliailT  One  sure  defense  against  t^e 
re:7iaaaflCanMi  which  is  womrtng  eo  many 
Itbanyolovtac  Aaarteana  at  tbe  preaent  mo- 
ment la  tiM  flgOiOiM  asarelaa  oC  oar  fvactiona 

The  oiUy  paopla  «IM  «■■  ba  aattala  that  thay 
will  not  ba  raglaaaMlad  an  tha  paopia  who 
ngoroiialy  take  the  initiative  than^aelvas.  and 
tha  mora  of  them  Oiere  are  in  any  communliy. 
tha  more  confidant  that  coountuuty  may  be 
ol  hoMlBg  lu  Craadom, 

Wo— an  ara  miaaaiiiail  not  only  with  order 
and  rflkctancy  but  with  health  and  the  grace 
o(  liviiig.  Par  tham  the  daalrahia  eomm  unity 
la  not  marely  a  place  in  which  to  eat  and 
aUap  and  earn  a  living,  but  tha  pUoa  where 
people  can  be  sUmuUtad  axMl  balpad  to  attain 
a  BOod  Ufa  That  is  why  the  wooaen  of  the 
can  be  counted  on  to  taice  an 
chUd  waUara.  eduction,  public 
health,  hooaing.  art.  and  all  the  other  tn- 
strumanu  of  on— lunlty  cuUura.  Tha 
women  of  WbaMhc^oa  face  a  rare  oppor- 
(uolty  of  randertaf  aarvlca  to  a  ool^ue  com- 
niuntty.  It  Is  becaxise  of  ycur  particular  in- 
tareat  In  the  human  aide  of  thlni{a  that  you 
can  raodcr  a  real  service  here  On  the  whole. 
your  elly  is  beautiful,  well-kept  and  that  is 
aa  It  should  be  since  It  Is  the  Capital  of  the 
nation.  Bm%  tha  spot  wbera  you  can  plity 
a  particular  role  la  in  the  area  of  the  human 
aide  of  events,  the  side  women  know  so  well. 
Tbe  btnaati  atda  begins  rlgbt  tn  your  neigh- 
>oiboo<i  and  your  man—  f  ana  out  beyond 

tlMt. 

There  ia  a  atory  totd  about  the  woman  of 
Prague,  following  World  War  n—when  the 
dty  of  Prague  waa  a  ahamblee  with  dabrla 
everywhere— eeveral  women,  membera  of  an 
I  epinlMt Inn,  loehed  »»e»  the  aHhathm  thhik- 
Ing  what  eould  they  do.  when  mm  of  the 


women  turned  to  bar  friends  and  said.  "Wail, 
wa  still  have  our  brooma.  and  we  know  hov 
to  use  them."  80  these  three  women  got 
out  their  brooou  and  atarted  sweeping  the 
atraeu  of  Prague,  and  as  tbey  went  along 
othaia  joined  them  imtu  there  ware  thou- 
aanda  working  along  tha  main  streeta  in  the 
city.  They  awept  dean  an  area  aa  large 
as  the  city  limlu  of  Waahlngton.  Tbey  faced 
a  need  and  did  aomethlng  about  it.  Take  the 
Bed  Croaa.  for  example — a  man  had  the 
Idea — but  a  woman  went  out  and  performed 
the  aarvloe  where  it  waa  needed — right  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  and  on  the  humane 
aide. 

One  hean  very  often  that  we  ahould  never 
undereatimata  tha  power  of  a  wosnan.  Tou 
ladies  have  a  way  which  is  persuasive  end 
convincing.  Now  what  I  have  to  sugge^ 
to  you  la  to  get  your  fucts  on  the  situation 
which  axlata  in  Washington,  look  at  both 
aldea  of  the  Issues  Involved,  and  decide  on 
a  definite  program  of  action.  Work  for  It, 
give  things  up  if  neceasary.  but  vln  your 
ultimate  objective  as  you  have  done  so  often 
before. 

What  can  women  do  to  demonstrate  their 
undoubted  capacity  for  good  community  cit- 
izenship? Tou  lsd.es  have  it  within  yuu 
to  ask  questions,  to  conduct  a  survey,  and 
to  learn  about  your  community.  Much  can 
be  accomplished  through  reading,  through 
study  groupe.  through  volunteer  work  so  that 
you  can  leftm  flxat-haad  about  the  problems 
which  exist.  Por  example,  you  all  know  that 
juvenile  delinquency  has  been  a  problem  in 
Washington.  What  are  the  questions  which 
mxist  be  aaked  and  answered  about  tt?  In 
which  areas  of  Washington  doca  It  occur? 
Why  does  It  occur  thrre?  What  can  be  done 
to  remedy  '"le  condttlor^  causing  delin- 
quency^ Housing  Is  s  problem  In  Washing- 
ton which  ts  nor  just  left  over  from  the 
crowded  conditions  of  a  wartime  Washing- 
ton I  am  speaking  of  areas  of  slum  hnus- 
irg  which  existed  even  before  World  War  I. 
The  queatlons  to  be  aaked  are  where  does 
this  bad  housing  exist ">  Who  Uvea  In  It? 
What  can  be  done  abotit  It* 

Wh.1t  are  the  health  needs  of  the  city"* 
A  survey  on  this  subject  waa  repotted  by  a 
committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
They  reported  that.  In  aone  reap  acta,  tlie  city 
was  above  average  The  study  showa  that 
mentnl  hygiene  cltnle  services  for  children 
ihemld  be  developed  further.  In  regard  to 
school-health  services.  It  appeared  that  the 
number  of  p^yslelans  was  very  small  tn 
prx>porlloa  to  the  ntHBber  of  school  children. 
I  have  <|iK«ed  this  elatement  to  you  to  show 
that  tn  some  fields,  ^tudlee  have  air^ady 
been  made,  and  that  tt  would  be  poaalble 
to  proct-ed  from  the  facta  gathered  and  work 
out  a  suggeated  plan  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion, if  that  h  what  tbe  group  deaired 

The  Waahingtua  paper*,  a  lew  weeks  ago. 
stated  that  the  FBI  had  reported  the  Ra- 
tion* rrtme  rate  for  the  ftmt  half  of  1049 
and  Waahlngton 'a  vtateBt-crtane  rate  had 
rlaan  T  pereeot  over  the  prevtoue  year  This 
makes  the  Nation's  Capital  aecond  only  to 
Chicago  In  aggravated  asaault.  Tbe  term 
"aggravated  asaault"  covers  aaaanlt  by  shoot- 
ing, mtttnr.  stabMag.  oahnlng.  polaontaig. 
scaldinf  or  by  use  ot  adds — after  st^tdyli.ti; 
the  uniform  crime  iBCivaae,  tn  these  crimee. 
of  over  l.aoo  offenses  In  Waahlngton 

The  whole  crtee  sltuatton  In  Waahlngton 
probably  aeedi  atudy  by  Inlereeted  ctttMaa. 
The  woanea  of  IPaahlnglim  can  aaalst  the 
law-enforcement  agenrlaa  In  our  Nation's 
Capital  by  redtietng  crime  by  being  on  the 
alart  and  reporting  Immediately  all  kuapecta 
and.  ilM.\  by  aaalettag  hi  providing  clean  and 
for  the  younger  genera  - 
ot  WaahU^rton  ahould 
out  whan  moalsa  and  radio  cauae  our 
ehUdren  to  divert  their  mlnda  toward  gang- 
atar  erima.  and  ahould  bring  prsaaure  to  see 


that  no  gang  or  murder  shows  are  sent  over 
radio,  television,  or  the  muviea. 

During  the  two  different  oocaalona  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  act  aa  chairman  of 
tbe  Botaae  District  Committee,  the  women's 
duba  ot  tbe  city  of  Washington  have  fur- 
ntahed  me  with  more  valuable  Informattoa 
oonce'^lng  bills  vitally  aSectlng  the  people 
ot  the  District  of  Columbia  than  any  other 
repreeeniatlve  groupa  that  appeared  before 
our  committee.  Tou  have  some  hard-work- 
ing public  aervanta  among  your  women's 
aaaoclatlona  and  other  groupa  here.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  tbey  are  continu- 
ally aailettng  the  Member<i  of  Cougreaa  by 
giving  them  valuable  advice  as  to  how  to 
keep  the  city  of  Washington,  our  Nation 'a 
Capital,  the  moat  beautiful  city  In  the  world. 


S.  2SM 


rXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TXXAs 
Of  THS  aO€SM  OP  RKPRCSBNTA-nV  BS 

October  18.  1949 


Mr.  BECKWORTH  Mr.  Sptak^r.  I 
desire  to  state  I  am  very  much  In  favor 
of  S.  2596.  the  Taft  hill,  which  will  be 
of  help  to  veterans  who  are  attending 
veterans'  schools.  I  include  seme  letters 
I  hatw  reotlted  in  regard  to  this  legia- 
latlon: 

W**tU»0Ui»i.  D  C  .  October  J,  1949 

Hon.  L^NOLET  BBCXeWRH. 

Moasc  of  itcprcsewtatiaes, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Diaa  U*.  BacKwoarH     I  have  your  note  of 
Sapcember  go  in  whlah  you   inquire  aa   to 
the  atatua  of  my  biU.  8.  aiOft. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee considered   the  m.ttter   In   executive 
ssaalon  last  ThurKlay      Mr    Stirling  of   the 
Veterana'  Adndnlatoatten  gave  a  statement 
and  waa  aaked  a  preM  anny  quaattana  hy  the 
committee      The   legislation   la  still    before 
the  committee  and  we  wOl  take  it  up  again 
next  Wedneeday. 
I  am  returning  your  telegram. 
With  beat  wUhea. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RosEar  A  Tarr. 


Uwrm  arsTas  Senats. 
COMMrrrss  on  Aaatia  SBB7:cza. 

October  J.  194B. 
Hon.  LosBLsv   BacKwoern. 

tfcwjc  OJIca  Pwtldtng. 
Daaa  Lutov:  Thanhs  fw  your  note  about 
my  bill  coocemlag  isfrana'  trabilng  arhooia. 
The  Labor  and  PubMe  WeUare  Committee 
le  going  to  have  an  executive  ar-sslon  Wednes- 
day at  10  a.  m.  at  which  time  my  b.U  along 
sritb  Seuator  Taft  a  and  other  bills  will  be 


X  think  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  for  you  to 
let  them  know  of  your  interest  and  pass  on 
to  them  aay  information  ahich  mi^^ht  be 
helpful. 

With  beai 
aineerely. 


HotwB  or  RanHBorraTivia. 
CossssTTTm  osf  VxTOUNS'  Arraiaa. 
Weahlnpgon.  D.  C.  OctoOer  J.  l»49. 
Hon.  LamnMt  >iwiniB. 
Heuae  of  JUprvssatetteas. 

Daaa   BacxwcarM.    Mettnaed  herewith   le 
the  lettm  Horn  Grand  aattna  Trade  School. 
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Grand  Saline.  Tax.,  which  you  referred  to  me 
under  date  of  September  90.  IMS. 

The  letter  has  to  do  with  certain  language 
contained  in  Public  Law  266,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Act. 

Three  bills— H  R  6254.  by  Teaotjv:  H.  R. 
6273.  PA-rmsow:  and  H.  R.  6280.  WniELra— 
have  t>een  Introduced  on  this  subject.  Prior 
to  the  IntrodutJtlon  of  these  bills  Senator 
Tarr  Introduced  S  2596.  and  I  am  ad\ised 
that  a  E'.eering  was  held  In  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  one  day  last 
week,  and  another  tentatively  scheduled  for 
Wedneeday  of  this  week,  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  Veterans'  Administration  officials. 
Very  trtily  yaun, 

J.  E.  Rawkw.  Chairman. 

VrmuMS'  ADMiKtsTaanoN, 
RccioNii.  Omcx.  Lovr  Fiiu). 

Delias.  Tex..  October  13,  1949. 
Hon.  LiNOLET  A.  Beckwohth. 
House  of  RtpresentaUves. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Ma.  BrcKwcaTH:   Returned  herewith 
as  requested  Is  letter  to  you  from  Mr   David 
V.  Wright.  Jr.,  Tyler.  Tea.     A  copy  of  the 
letter  haa  been  prepared  for  our  flies. 

Veterans'  Administration  Instruction  1-A. 
sp  clflcally  referred  to  by  Mr  Wrteht.  has 
been  cancelled  and  replaced  by  Veterans' 
Administration  inatructlon  l-B.  Public  Law 
sea.  Eightieth  Oongreaa.  and  Public  Law  268. 
■ghtv-flrst  Congreas,  tesvied  October  5.  1949 
The  full  text  of  Inettuctlon  1  -B  Is  contained 
In  the  enclosed  quotation  of  a  TWX  received 
by  this  oOoe  from  VA  central  clBce  on 
Octo*-er  g.  IMO 

It  is  believed  that  VA  Instruction  l-B 
lemores  principal  objections  raised  by  Mr. 
WMght.  Any  Inquiry  directed  by  him  to  this 
office,  with  respect  to  other  or  related  prob- 
lems, will  be  answered  promptly  and  In  full. 
Very   truly   yours. 

Bocftt  B.  BLAKKiitOTOK,  Manager. 


Tke  Reifn  of  Terror  Spreads  in  Eastern 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARK6 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coKHwrnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TMUdop,  October  11.1949 
Mr.  LODGB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
clude the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congr««8  the  Soviet  Union  through  its 
Communi.st  agents  is  spreading  terror  in 
Czechoslovakia.  We  cannot  remain  in- 
different to  this  added  as.sault  on  freedom 
and  human  digmlty.  Surely  the  tragic 
lessons  of  two  world  wars  have  conclu- 
sively shown  that  when  freedom  is 
threatened  abroad  it  is  threatened  in  the 
United  States.  The  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Caechoilovakia  are  at  this  moment 
going  through  a  terrible  Gethsemane. 
They  are  experiencing  the  unbelievable 
horror  of  the  Sonet  nightmare  with  aU 
iU  devUish  ingenuity.  Who  can  doubt 
that  a  similar  fate  would  be  in  store  for 
us  Americans  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sen^e  of  security  in  a 
dangerous  w6rld. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  inserting  a  brUliant  and  eloquent 
article  by  Anne  OHare McCormick  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Odober  17. 

XCV— App 


Thk  Rxicm  or  Tisaos  Spumabs  m  Ea8TBS 

BUBUfE 

(By  Anne  CHare  McCarmick) 

Terror  reigns  in  the  old  free  city  of  Prague. 
Between  the  wars  new  residential  subtirbb 
were  built  on  the  helghU  above  the  Caatle 
Hill.  The  bouses  were  mostly  of  tbe  small, 
modest,  servantless  type  that  are  going  up 
by  the  thotisands  In  the  developments  on 
the  outakirte  of  New  York,  but  they  were 
somewhat  more  modem  In  design  for  the 
craze  for  the  functional  In  artdllteccare  and 
ftn-nlture  struck  the  old  couotrtaa  <*  Europe 
before  It  took  hold  In  the  United  States.  In 
the  main  these  houses  were  occupied  by 
small  tmslness  and  professional  people,  clvU 
aervanta,  teachers— the  big  middle  claas 
which  formed  a  solid  and  comfortable  seg- 
ment of  a  popvUation  that  was  nearer  a 
happy  mean  in  its  living  standards  than  any 
other  In  central  Europe. 

The  writer  remembers  looking  down  one 
evening  on  the  Jicble  profile  of  the  old  city, 
"the  Plorence  of  the  EaBt,"  from  the  wide 
window  of  the  all-purpoee  room  of  one  of 
these  dwellings.  The  moment  is  memorable, 
not  only  for  the  view  but  for  the  almoat 
passionate  pride  of  the  yoxmg  couple  whose 
guests  we  were.  He  was  an  aaslstant  pro- 
feaaor  at  tbe  Charles  University  and  she  was 
a  dietitian  In  a  public  hospital  They  were 
proud  of  their  Jobs,  proud  of  their  home, 
proud  above  all  of  their  city,  and  the  part 
they  were  carving  out  for  themselves  in  Its 
new  life. 

ROMxa  or  rxAK 

The  moment  is  memorable  becaiise  this 
couple,  suppoeing  they  have  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  terrible  decade  are  probably 
now  under  arrest.  They  are.  or  were,  typtcai 
examples  of  the  middle  claas  which  tbe 
present  nolers  of  their  city  are  rounding  up 
by  the  thousands — not  for  anything  they 
have  done  but  because  they  have  homes  of 
their  own  and  presumably  aome  carefully 
concealed  remnants  of  Ideaa  ot  their  own. 
Therefore  they  are  potential  enemies  of  the 
omnipotent  and  uncontradictable  state. 

If  they  are  not  arrested,  they  are  cowering 
at  home  behind  drawn  curtains,  afraid  to 
appear  on  the  streets,  afraid  of  the  knock  on 
the  door  that  eununoas  them  to  an  unknown 
fate  In  contrast  to  the  American  Com- 
munist leaders,  they  are  jailed  without 
charge  and  sentenced  without  trial  to  prison 
or  forced  labor  camps.  Sometimes  thej  dis- 
appear altogether. 

The  streamlined  little  hotises  on  the  hills 
are  now  homes  of  fear.  And  so  are  the  his- 
toric old  palaces  which  house  the  government 
oflteee.  There  Is  panic  In  E'radcany  Oaetle  as 
well  as  terror  In  the  streets.  In  a  week  the 
government  has  arrest^ed  10.000  persons.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Prague  reports 
that  the  number  is  expected  to  reach  50.000. 
Hundreds  of  Catholic  priests  have  been  seiaed 
and  a  bill  has  been  paaeed  making  the 
church — any  church — an  appMmage  of  the 
state,  its  bishops  and  pastors  to  be  appointed 
or  diamissed  ptirely  on  the  basis  of  political 
reliability. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  Is  finding 
danger  everywhere,  and  its  Jitters  are  JusU- 
Qed  There  la  danger  In  the  middle  class, 
the  churches,  the  Intellectitals.  former  busi- 
nessmen, anybody  who  clings  to  the  con- 
cepts of  liberty  and  independence  in  which 
the  short-hved  republic  was  nouririiocL  The 
regime  is  too  weak  to  stand  a  wlii^Jer  of 
opposition.  The  purge  extends  even  to  Com- 
munist ofncials  thought  to  be  lese  than  100 
percent  supporters  of  the  liquidation  policy. 
But  at  least  we  know  what  Is  going  on  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Reporters  are  present  to 
tell  the  story  to  the  outside  world  and  evi- 
dently they  are  free  to  teli  it  in  detail.  The 
Rajk  trial  tn  Hungary  wa*  well  publlclxed. 
It  was  stared  to  prove  that  the  No.  3  Com- 
munist in  Iluniary  was  conspiring  with  Tito 
against  the  rule  of  Moacow,  but  what  It  reaUy 


d«noaabtited  was  the  fear  and  dissension  in 
the  top  Communist  ranks.  There  is  news 
from  Poland  and  an  occasional  item  from 
Bulgaria.  A  few  correspondents  hang  on  In 
Moscow.  But  not  a  word  comes  out  ol  Ru- 
mania. Even  Itinerant  reporters  who  get 
into  other  "Iron-curtaln"  capitals  never 
seem  to  break  into  Bucharest.  The  ricbeat 
and.  In  some  respects,  the  most  potential  of 
the  satellites  Is  the  most  completely  blacked 

out. 

Moas 


One  reason  Is  that  the  Rumanian  regime  is 
the  moat  oppressive  of  all.  Rumanian  refu- 
gees who  escaped  recently  to  Turkey  say  that 
the  whole  popflation  feels  the  lash  and  that 
every  form  of  compulsion  used  In  other 
Balkan  states  is  employed  In  triple  force  In 
Rumania.  The  Rumanian  National  Com- 
mittee of  exiles  has  Issued  a  detaUed,  well- 
documented  and  horrifying  account  of  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  suppressions  of 
fundamental  freedoms  that  should  fortify 
the  appeal  of  the  American  Government  for 
International  action  on  the  broken  pledges  of 
the  Balkan  peace  treaties. 

The  situation  is  really  Intolerable.  The 
suffering  of  helpless  and  Innocent  people, 
deprived  of  any  recourse  to  law  against  the 
arbitrary  cruelty  of  puppet  caars.  Is  a  dis- 
grace to  htunanity  and  a  mockery  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  charter  of  human 
rights.  If  we  cannot  do  anything  about  this 
crime  against  mankind,  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race,  at  least  we  can  make 
more  noise  about  It. 

We  can  make  mcH^  notse  In  the  UN  Assem- 
bly— and  also  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
for  If  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth  win 
not  give  refuge  to  another  10g;OeQ-  abandoned 
victims  of  persecution,  our  protests  sound 
pretty  hoUow  and  our  fight  against  tyranny 
Is  a  very  cold  war  indeed. 


The  TowBseod  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  PLOKIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIT'EU  STATES 

Ttnesdat.  October  18  HeQislative  dtsg  0/ 
Monday   October  17).  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ia 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcou)  an  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Press  of  September 
29.  1949,  entitled  "Maybe  Townsend  Plan 
Would  Be  Better  Than  the  Strikes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboou>.  as  follows : 

TODAT'S 


(By  John  W.  Love) 

MATBX  TOWMSKNn  PtAK  WOtfUl  BS  BSITXB  THAM 
THE  8TXIKXS 

The  way  I've  been  trending  lately,  1 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  came  around  to 
supporting  the  Townsend  plan  before  long. 

It  Isn't  that  rm  getting  up  to  where  I 
will  soon  be  on  the  Townaend  pension,  thotigh 
anybody  who  reads  the  newipapers  carefully 
must  feel  older  each  passing  week. 

It's  jtist  that  maybe  the  TQwaseiid  plan  or 
a  stripped-down  model  might  be  better  than 
the  dangerotos  controversy  over  more  elabor- 
ate and  also  more  exclusive  pension  plans. 
No  more  people  would  be  on  the  pay  ir-^  end 
under  Townsend.  but  a  lot  more  of  us  wuufd 
have  a  chance  for  tlie  money.  One  big  strike 
Is  going  on  and  otliers  are  threatened  over 
schemes  that  wtU  cost  us  all  something  but 
Till  benefit  only  tbe  employeea  of  the  indtia- 
triea. 


AW70 
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TiM  cumat  Tcraloa  of  th«  Townaand  plan 
iwhjit  frocn  tb«  original.  FUtaan 
Dr  FrancU  Townaand  propoaad 
tlkat  aTarybody  ovar  60  ba  allotrad  %S0  a 
weak,  provldad  ba  qiilt  work  and  promlaad  to 
apand  hla  panaton  wttMn  30  days.  TlM  wmonmf 
to  eooM  from  a  turnorer  tax  of  S  pareaat. 
plan,  as  wrlttan  into  billa  In 
••Ua  for  only  about  $35  a  week,  to 
ba  tnafd  by  a  S  parcent  tax  on  incomaa 
ovar  «a90. 

Both  plana  wcra  daalgnad  to  aae  that  "ba- 
narotanca  and  kindly  conaldaratlon  for  others 
will  dtaplara  soaptdoo  and  aTartcc.  brotharly 
kyra  •ad  tolarano*  will  bloaaom  Into  full  llow- 
•r  mod  tt»  ganUl  aun  of  human  happiness 
wfU  diHllMta  the  dark  clouds  of  distrust  and 
glooa  and  daapalr."  These  are  the  word  at 
Dr.  Townsend.  now  83.  of  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Maybe  wa  can  reach  that  golden  age  by  way 
of  strikes,  but  I  wonder. 

One  additional  requirement  I  would  write 
Into  his  plan,  and  that  Is  that  the  panalonars 
spend  tha  money  where  they  live  and  not  go 
bouncing  down  tn  Florida,  the  great  remit- 
tance State. 

The  Townsend  plan  as  embodied  In  the 
Houaa  bUl  prorldas  not  a  great  deal  mora 
■otiey  thAn  the  retired  coal  miners  would 
ba  getting  If  their  own  plan  were  Ln  working 
ordar  and  Goremment's  old-age  pensions  had 
their  TjU  payments.  Tha  Towns- 
switch  from  the  tum-OTer  tax  to  in- 
come-tax financing  was  made  probably  to 
attract  more  supporters,  but  the  miners'  plan 
la  baaad  on  a  turn-over  tax.  When  Secretary 
oC  tha  Interior  Knig  settled  one  of  the  coal 
strlkaa  ha  pushed  tha  induatry  Into  biting 
oft  a  piece  of  the  original  Townaand  plan. 

To  the  extent  the  Industrial  panaton  plans 
aim  to  collect  more  than  going  rates  of  wafsa 
tbay  adga  us  into  tha  1934  Townsend  plan  as 
to  method  of  collactions.  but  not  as  to 
of  paymant.  In  tba  «ul  a  grsat 
bM  ba  left  al««fs  payteg  but 
receiving.  Hence  the  probability  that 
the  public  wakaa  up  It  will  want  to 
have  the  ^scheme  broadened  either  In  Towas- 
•nd  directions  or  along  the  saner  lines  of  the 
aoDsting  aoelal  security. 

Tha  AdTlaory  Coundl  on  SocUI  Security 
fcsadad  bp  Bdward  R.  Stettinlua.  Jr..  and 
Prof  Sumner  Sllrhtar.  brought  In  a  program 
0  montha  a^  that  daawaa  attention  from 
and  smployaaa.  as  well  as  the  seli- 
It  suggaatad  the  coverage  of  the 
system  be  broadened,  the  benefits 
teeraaaad  aod  tha  oontrlbutl««M  ralaed. 

One  of  the  busloeaa  aarYleaa  la  recommend - 
taf  tbat  cUenu  try  to  gat  their  employsaa 
to  pM  off  pcn&lon  <laBBOa<a  until  they  aaa 
I  la  fotsff  to  do  about  incraaaaa 


SmaUer  buMaaaa  concerns  wUl  certainly 
attempt  thia.  Some  of  them  could  ba  ruined 
If  they  adopted  unsound  plans.  One  of  the 
moat  rtanmrmus  is  tha  level  pension  to  be 
pmia  lopwflaaa  of  prmnt  aga  of  the  em- 
ployee—widely adopted  it  would  make  it  stUl 
harder  for  a  man  in  his  fortiea  to  get  a  Jcb. 
It  appears  to  originate  with  Murray  W  Lati- 
mer, the  same  m«n  who  has  been  advising 
tba  steel  union. 


Record  of  Hie  Laix,  FU.,  Post  Ofico 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  noaiDA 

IN  TH«  SKNATS  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 

T*MMtay.  October  Ig  ilevislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.   President.  I   aik 
WMinifnom  coiu«ot  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  editorial 
from  the  Post  of  Lutz.  Fla..  relative  to 
the  outstanding  record  of  the  Lutz  post 
ofSce. 

There  beitig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

ixm  roar  omcx  has  otrrsTAMDiNc  accoao 

It  haa  Jiut  been  learned  that  the  Lutz  Poet 
0(5ce  tK>lds  a  national  record.  As  the  result 
of  an  examination  just  completed  by  ofllclal 
Inapactors.  the  local  office  has  been  granted 
a  100  percent  rating.  That  means  flawleaa. 
abaolutaly  perfect  service.  These  inspections 
are  thorough,  aearching.  rigid:  and  when  a 
post  oflkt  wins  a  100  percent  rating  It  haa 
raaaoo  for  pride.  So.  on  the  baala  of  this 
last  Inspection  alone,  congratiilatlons  are 
due  Poatmaster  William  R.  Vcsbiuih  and  hia 
capable  and  courteoua  staff. 

But  the  real  punch  of  this  story  is  yet 
to  be  told.  This  last  perfect  rating  makea 
tha  aixth  that  the  local  office  lias  received. 
Six  years  of  perfect  service  In  every  phase  of 
oparatlona.  And.  more  important  yet.  five 
of  theae  perfects  were  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion. 

"Almost  unbelievable."  Is  the  way  one 
poatal  official  characterized  this  record  of  the 
Luta  office  According  to  the  best  Informa- 
tion obtainable,  thia  has  never  been  equaled 
by  any  other  post  cfflce  in  the  United  States. 
And  It  must  be  remember  that  there  are  over 
42.000  post  offices  In  this  Nation.  What  a 
reason  for  Luts  to  be  proud  of  the  record 
and  appreciative  cf  the  service. 

Thia  bit  of  news  coat  the  Poet  reporter  a 
lot  of  work,  for  Poatmaster  Vosburgh  was 
haaitant  about  making  It  public.  He  felt 
that  It  might  be  Interpreted  as  boasting. 
Even  at  that  this  national  record  Is  one  of 
which  he  has  given  Lutz  the  right  to  beast. 
But  instead  of  taking  that  attitude.  Lutz 
merely  poinU  to  the  facta  with  pride  and  In 
appreciation. 

Aaaisting  Poatmaster  Voaburgh  are  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  his  staff,  of  whom  Lutx 
Is  likewise  proud  and  appreciative ; 

OOce  staff:  Mrs.  Ellen  P  Baker.  Miss 
Agatha  M.  Boise.  Mrs.  Roasie  W.  Farm,  and 
Mies  Bertha  J.  Wynn. 

Rural  carriers:  Fred  W  Polen.  William  M. 
Pickert.  and  K.  Wayne  Ward. 

Hearty  congratulations.  Poatmaster  Vcs- 
burgh  and  staff,  for  putting  the  local  office 
right  at  the  national  ijeak. 


MoDopoIizaboo  in  the  Used  Cotton  Balinf 
Market 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  oxuiuoMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricoio  a  letter  ad- 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  grow- 
trend  toward  monopohzatlon  in  the 
cotton  baling  market,  written  by 
Mr.  Harry  I  Rand,  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 12.  1949.  Mr.  Rand  is  a  citizen  of 
Washlfigton.  but  apparently  he  repre- 
sents the  Industry  that  makes  Jute  and 
cotton  tMtgs.  He  seeks  to  explain  a  mat- 
t«r  which  Is  causing  some  dlfBcuity.  I 
ask  permission  to  place  the  letter  in  the 
Ricoas. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoso,  as 
follows: 

WAaHiMGTON.  O.  C.  October  12,  1949. 
Hon.  Blmxb  Thomas. 

Vnittd  States  Senatt, 

W<uhinffton.  D.  C. 

Mr  DsAS  SxMAToe  Thomas-:  You  have  been 
so  continually  vigilant  on  belialf  of  our  Na- 
tion's cotton  farmers  that  I  am  certain  that 
you  will  be  Interested  in  a  recent  develop- 
ment which  bids  seriously  to  threaten  their 
welfare  Ln  coming  years.  I  refer  to  the 
growing  trend  to  monopolization  in  the  used 
cotton  baling  market. 

Cotton  ginners.  particularly  during  large 
crop  years,  have  relied  heavily  for  their  bal- 
ing on  reconditioned  burlap  bagging  de- 
rived from  used  sugar  bags.  Practically  the 
entire  supply  of  such  bags  cornea  from  the 
three  large  sugar-refining  companies  of  the 
Nation.  Until  quite  recently,  those  com- 
panies disposed  of  such  bags  through  brokers 
and  agenta.  who.  by  distributing  them  among 
tiie  many  highly  competitive  used  bag  proc- 
aaaora  and  dealers,  assured  the  cotton-gin 
consumers  of  baling  at  a  reasonably  low  and 
competitive  price.  Recently,  however,  the 
refining  companies  have  taken  to  bypassing 
the  Intermediate  brokers  and  agents,  and 
one  company  is  already  selling  bagging  di- 
rectly to  the  ginners.  This  tendency  toward 
direct  sales  from  refinery  to  cotton  gin  must 
inevitably  result  In  a  stifling  of  the  vlg- 
oroua  competition  In  the  market  and  result 
in  a  virtual  monopoly  in  ti^e  supply  uf  the 
vital,  used  burlap  bagging. 

The  National  Burlap  Bag  Dealers  Asaoda- 
tion.  which  I  represent,  has  asked  that  I 
call  this  to  your  attention  so  that  you  can 
do  whauvar  you  can  to  stem  this  deleterious 
trend.  We  should  very  much  appreciate  it. 
too.  if  this  letter  can  be  Inserted  in  the  Com- 
5MAI.  Rscoao.  so  that  mor<)  of  otir  cltl- 
may  be  made  aware  and  may  guard 
against  this,  another  example  of  growing 
monopoly,  so  destructive  of  our  free  com- 
petitive system. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.uuT  I.  Rano. 


Tribate  to  Hon.  Frank  P.  Graham,  of 
North  Carolina,  by  Hon.  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, of  IKinois,  and  the  Gastonia  (N.  C) 
Gazette 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLUXOI3 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  18  (legislative  day  oj 
Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  unanimous  con.>ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "If  There  Were  Only  More 
Like  Him."  from  the  Ga.stonla  <N.  C.) 
Gazette  for  Friday.  September  23.  paying 
tribute  to  the  coiirage.  the  wisdom,  and 
the  high  principles  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Gk.\hamI.  together  with  a 
brief  statement  of  my  own  by  way  of 
introduction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  edttoctal  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  th«  ItoooM.  as  follows; 
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A647t. 


.     sTi^cmnrr  or  how.  FSTn.  h.  dottci-as.  or 

TT  Tl  M«I1W 

The  editorial  tribute  to  Senator  FtAint  P. 
GaAHAJC  in  the  Gastonia  Gacette  Is  most 
richly  dwrrr-j  As  a  moderate.  Senator 
fi^tMAM  la  frequently  mlaimderstood.  While 
sympathetic  to  *11  people,  he  believes  that 
wa  '■^g  go  only  aa  fabt  as  rcli^on  and  educa- 
tion have  prcpaaed  puliUc  opinion  to  go.  He 
knowa  that  legislation  which  Is  too  far  in 
advance  of  public  opinion  will  be  diare- 
gardad.  He  moat  certainly  doea  not  go  as  far 
^  thoac  0^  ua  in  tha  Korth  do  in  our  judg- 
tauit  of  what  is  poasihle  now  in  race  rela- 
tiocs,  but  he  is  for  a  aquare  deal  for  every- 
one. 

Whan  Secatoc  GaAHsu  was  trying  to  bru:g 
paace  a"^  Justice  to  Indonenta,  the  Ruasian 
radio  and  the  Russian  prcaa  repaatadly  de- 
nounced him  as  the  spoJieeman  of  American 
capitalism,  and  tried  to  undarmine  the  faith 
of  tha  lad""****"  paople  in  him.  We  csm. 
all  be  glad  that  deapita  theae  attaclu  from 
the  laft,  the  Tfirionaatans  learned  to  trust 
him  and  the  yltirltilf  oT  the  RenvUic  agree- 
ment which  he  heiped  to  work  out,  and  tiiat 
hia  mission  there  was  so  sucees&iui  in  ad- 
vancing the  tK>pea  for  a  paaoeXui  settlanMnt. 
Here  at  Iiome.  on  the  other  hand.  1m  has  been 
equally  unjustly  attacked  from  the  extreme 
right. 

Srnat'^  Gsaham  lovea  tiie  South  and  haa 
repeatedly  given  up  ehaoces  to  go  to  poat- 
tiona  elsewhere  at  salaries  four  to  five  timaa 
as  great  as  thoaa  he  has  been  receiving.  But 
he  haa  always  choaen  to  stay  wi«fa  bto  paopte. 

Here  in  the  Senate  we  have  eeme  feo  appre- 
ciate his  faithful  attendance  to  committee 
duttaa.  hla  abte  aarTle*  on  the  Senate  floor. 
and  his  free  and  untrammeled  devotion  to 
the  public  intareat,  beholden  to  no  group, 
but  8er\-lng  all. 

I  am  happy  that  his  State  Is  recogntatfns 
hla  unique  quaiitiea. 

[From  the  Gastonia  (N  C.)  Gaaette  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1349] 

ir  THSRX   VWSX  OMX.T   MOaX  UKX   HIM 


the  Senate.  He's  that  kind  at  a  man  He 
vrould  rather  be  right  than  be  Senator;  he'd 
prefer  to  be  honest  and  aboreboard  than  to 
be  bound  down  by  the  lv»t  for  ofliee  and  the 
desire  for  a  gixxl-paying  Job.  Having  made 
the  Btatement  that  he  would  act  strictly  on 
the  results  of  the  examination  he  would 
have  gone  through  -hell  and  high  water"  be- 
fore he  wouW  knuckle  under  to  that  group 
which  beilevea  that  "the  end  Jurt^iflea  the 
means." 

It  la  not  Ukely  that  the  Negro  will  get  the 
appointment  as  he  haa  the  position  of  an 
alternate.  If.  however,  the  others  fall  down 
and  the  Nepw  comes  cut  as  top  man  in  grade 
and  other  required  qnallftcatlons  we  predict 
that  FxtLtrtL  GmARxic  will  name  him  to  the 
post.  That  is  something  no  sotrthem  Sena- 
tor has  ever  done  before.  But  Okabax  Ib 
not  bound  by  outmoded  sentiment  and  by 
unatable  political  expedients.  He  may  be 
wrong  at  times — and  no  man  is  always 
right — but.  rieht  or  wrong,  be  sticks  to  his 
grms  and  la,  by  admiaaion  even  of  hla  bit- 
terest enemies,  honest  and  forthright. 

This  country  will  never  prosper  and  go 
ahead  as  It  should  and  can  as  long  as  it  is 
run  by  peanut  politicians  Instead  erf  bv  hon- 
est statesmen. 

The  Gazette  for  one  takes  off  its  hat  to 
PxAKK  Gbaham.  a  man  who  haa  the  courage 
of  his  coDTtctlona  and  one  whom  the  lust 
for  oCBce  cannot  eomipt.  He's  worth  a  doeen 
of  that  stripe  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors whose  first  and  topfmoat  thought  when 
considering  any  legislation  Is,  "What  effect 
will  it  have  qd  my  reetoctkm?'*  God  save  us 
from  such. 


Bn  of  the  adveo*  crtttrtwm  of  Senator 
p.  fi»>rs»if  for  nmtBg  •  Negro  youth 

as  an  alternate  appointee  to  West  Point,  coan- 
ing  oot  of  Washington,  is  that  by  so  doing 
h«  rulXMd  or  greatly  damaged  hia  chancea 
of  reelection  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  Gaaette  8  story  from  its  Washington 
correapondent.  Robert  A.  Krwln,  in  yester- 
day's OaBstte.  quoting  Korth  Carolina  Con- 
greasmen  and  others,  a  typical  utterance  was 
thte  one.  author  unnamed;  "rm  delighted: 
that's  fine — that  11  fix  Dr.  Gxaham's  Uttle  red 
wagon  so  we  went  have  to  worrj  about  beat- 
ing him  next  fear." 

Another  mcml>er  was  quoted  as  saying, 
•There  may  be  nothing  wrong  with  appoint- 
ing a  Negro  to  West  Point,  but  I'm  mighty, 
m'ghty  glad  that  its  Dr.  Oxaham  who's  mak- 
ing the  appointment  and  not  me.  I'd  feel 
mlfrhty  bad  about  my  chances  of  renomina- 
tlon  next  year  II  Td  named  that  boy." 

There  were  a  few  ccmpllmentary  remarks 
regarding  the  appointment.  Most  of  them, 
hovrever,  were  adTcrse. 

All  of  wtiich  made  us  sick  at  the  stomach. 
They  indicated  that  the  thought  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  these  CongiMsmBn  is  their 
ranominatlon  and  reelection  to  rtBce.  A  lot 
of  little  peanut  politicians  crowd  the  Halls 
of  Congreaa.  figuring  and  fimUng  and  fussing 
and  worrying  about  holding  on  to  their  Joba, 
while  the  country  suffers  for  the  lack  of 
constructive  leadership  and  constructive 
fellowship  in  iu  ranks. 

Knowing  P^ahk  Gbaham  as  we  do  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  aver  that,  having  made 
the  unqualUlad  atatameiit  that  ha  would 
foUuw  the  civil  aervie*  anmisation  reaulU 
In  making  thia  appolntmaot,  he  wotiid  have 
gone  through  with  U  had  be  known  for  a 
oartainty  that  it  would  coat  him  hla  seat  in 


PennsyiTaaia  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FnntsTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNTTKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  18  (legv^lative  day  of 
Monday.  October  t7).4U9j 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Penn.^ylvania  is  celebrating  Penn- 
sylvania Week.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricoao  an  article  from  the  Philstdelphla 
Inquirer,  dated  October  16.  and  one  from 
the  Harrisburg  Press,  of  October  15,  giv- 
ing certain  information  regarding  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  may  be  of 
general  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)      Inquirer 
Magazine  of  October  16,  1940] 

PBVNSTtVAWiA  Wkkk:  YotT  Hsvx  A  Datx 

WTTH    TOTTX    STATX 

The  physical  face  of  Pennayivania  wears 
aa  T"*'^"g  variety  of  expresaiona.  each  re- 
OaeUng  a  different  facet  of  Its  character. 
Even  tiie  casual  traveler  Is  impressed  by  the 
contrasU  offered  by  a  Journey  through  the 
State;  IU  sleepy  valleys  and  busy  steel  mills; 
ita  mountains  and  mines  and  foresta  and 
farm  lands:  its  factories  and  parks,  its  his- 
toric shrines  and  modem  highways. 

With  many  ether  factors,  these  things  help 
to  explain  why  the  State  has  adopted  the 
official  alogan.  'Tennaylvanla  Has  Kvery- 
thlng  "  They  also  explain  why  tha  fourth 
aimual  celebration  of  Pennaylnmla  week, 
which  atarta  tomorrow,  will  be  tinged  with  a 
certain  atmoaphere  of  complacency. 

For  Pinnsyivanla  doe*  have  practically 
everything.    It  haa  national   leaderBhlp   \Xt 


production  of  such  heavy  matrrlala  aa  steel, 
pig  iron.  coal,  stone,  oeaaent.  aiul  coke.  It 
haa  flnt  place  in  coal  production,  and  digs 
99  percent  of  all  anthracite  mtaed  In  Amer- 
ica. It  producea  mcu«  ahirta,  hoalery.  ailka. 
ice  cream,  Mqaon.  ctsm.  chocolate,  pret- 
zels, glaas,  Ivbrlcatteg  oila  and  rayon  Uian 
any  other  State.  It  haa  19,000  manufactur- 
ing plaata  with  more  than  IJMJIfM 
ployees. 

PcnncyiTaala  has  some  of  the 
hunting  grounds  in  the  world.  Man  than 
half  iu  area  is  covered  with  lorcata,  which 
hold  more  game  today  than  they  did  Trtien 
the  Indians  lived  In  them.  The  annual  gun- 
ner's bag  avtnsaa  mar*  tkua  W.OOO  deer. 
3.tM0J0grahlitte,aPdat0J— HiMwrts  The 
State  has  aot  lakes,  106  State  foreat  purka. 
and  public  picnic  grounds  and  4.000  nuiea  of 
for^t  trails,  yet  it  also  leads  the  Nation  In 
towns  and  cities  of  more  than  2,500  pcptila- 
tion. 

Although  Pennsylvania  often  is  called  th« 
workshop  of  the  world,  tt  haa  ITSjOeo  farma 
vaiiMd  at  mere  than  a  bi?M""  dollars.  In 
T  -^n^ocf^r  County,  foc  axampie.  is  the  richaat 
nonlrngated  farm  area  in  tlic  United  Stataa. 
The  State  also  has  the  Nation's  first  capital, 
the  Nation's  first  phan&acy,  its  firat  goU 
course,  its  largest  railroad  shc^ps.  coUega 
btiilding,  and  art  colony. 

The  celebration  featurea  at  the  week  will 
Includa  Industrial  expoaitione,  plant  open 
houses,  news  reals,  and  radio  programa. 
There  *-lll  be  tree-planting  ceremonies,  thou- 
sands of  displays  by  retailers,  meetings  and 
parades  by  civic  groups,  and  a  beauty  con- 
test for  cows.  The  Pennsylvania  week  spe- 
cial train  will  tour  the  State,  providing  edu- 
cational and  entertaining  programs  at  each 
stop-  This  year  the  tour  will  be  stretched  to 
6  days  «nri  28  communities  will  be  visit'id. 


[Prom  the  Hstfrtabxirg  (Pa.) 
Stats  Pahcxxs  Claim  19  Pmrs— Lakcabtb 
CuuNii  tMnm  THaaa  Pnuw 


HABXisanac.  October  15.— Pennsylvania 
farmers  Lead  the  Nation  in  13  farm  products, 
the  Department  of  Agricultxire  reported  to- 
day. 

The  State's  leadership  Ln  six  food  procasa- 
Ing  fields  also  was  noted  by  Secretary  MUea 
ELorst. 

Mare  tobacco  l£  produced  in  lanrastwr 
County  than  in  any  other  in  the  Nation.  It 
leads  all  counties  in  the  value  of  diveraifled 
crops  grown  without  irrigation  and  Is  atn^art 
of  the  value  of  farui  cropa  used  by  farm 
households. 

FABM 


Here  are  the  '¥enn83rinuila  farm  firsts"  in 

1948: 

Cash  ^r%»>nmM  from  poultry  and  poultry 
producta— cUefeNu,  hraUaca,  turkeys  aa* 
egga,  tlM.at7JQl 

Value  of  eggs  sold,  •137.508jaOO. 

Value  of  chickeits  sold  •41.M7,000. 

Production  of  muaiirooms.  more  than  30 
million  pounds. 

Production  of  buckwheat  2,322.000  buabala. 

Production  of  cigar  laat  tebaeeo.  61.275.000 
pounds. 

Production  of  turkeys  aaat  ot  the  liliel^ 
Blppi  Biver.  1.264.000. 

8Pt:«ACH  paODXJCTKMf 

Prodnctton  of  spring  and  fall  spinach.  1^ 
485.000  btiBhela. 

Production  of  nuraery-grown  Chrlstmaa 
trees. 

Production  of  farmer-retailed  milk.  199.- 
000.000  quarts. 

"Yield  per  acre  of  green  peai  for  processing. 
3,600  pounds,  sheUed. 

Volume  of  crops  grown  under  gUaa.  fS.OOO.- 
000. 

In  food  prooaadng,  Pennaylv^aU  manuf ao- 
tures  xaon  Ice  cream.  pretMlc.  saiuag*  prod- 
ucts and  scrapple  than  any  othsr  Stats.  It 
also  has  more  soft  drink  planU  and  hsksrlss 
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Chittaa  IMtsM  and  IIm  AImi 


IXmtnON  OP  REMARK* 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  MclIAHON 


or  coi 
IN  THB  9BNATI  Of  FMI  UKITIO  8TATBB 

ritMtfair,  October  tt  lltgialattve  day  of 
Monday.  October  th,  1949 

Mr  llcMAUON.  Mr.  Pruldent.  I  Mk 
unanlmoiMMNiMnt  to  h«v«  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  ao  editorial  en- 
titled "Civilian  Defense  and  the  Atom." 
from  the  WaAhlngton  Evening  Star  of 
October  17.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

CITXUAN    DSrCNU    AMD   THI    ATOM 

PrMumabiy.  u  head  of  tb«  Navy's  Aviation 
Ordnance  Branch.  Commander  Eugene  Ta- 
torn  Is  an  expert  in  hU  field.  But  he  baa 
BOB*  off  the  deep  end  In  telling  the  House 
AnMd  SerMces  Committee  that  people  would 
be  aaft  if  they  atood  at  one  end  of  the  Na- 
tional Airport'8  6.855-foot  runway  while  an 
A-bomb  exploded  at  the  other.  Not  In  a  long 
tim*  has  there  been  such  an  absurd  eJort  to 
beltttle  the  preternatural  destructlvenesa  of 
tbe  atom. 

To  lend  some  authority  to  bis  statement. 
Ccmunander  Tatom  has  quoted  from  a  medi- 
cal report  of  the  United  States  Strategic 
Bombing  Sxirvey.  which  found.  In  Its  study  of 
the  Hiroshima  explosion,  that  radiation  ef- 
fecta  seemed  to  decline  sharply  at  a  point 
beyond  fl.500  feet  from  where  the  bomb  went 
off  and  that  only  11  of  out  more  than  2.000 
children  war*  killed  in  an  area  be- 
e.9ea  and  8.a03  feet  away.  It  U  silly. 
however,  to  cite  such  phenomena  as  evidence 
that  an  atomic  blast  la  not  so  bad.  after 
•11.  The  fact  Is  that  It  la  almost  Indescriba- 
bly tarrlble.  and  nobody  should  be  misled  by 
teatlOKwy  to  the  contrary. 

Thus,  despite  Commander  Tatom's  attempt 
to  mlnlmiat  the  atom's  power,  the  facta  stand 
as  follows:  (1)  In  Hiroshima,  one  A-bomb 
dropped  by  one  plane  caused  virtually  total 
dostructlon  within  a  radius  of  1  mile  from 
the  bursting  point,  with  heavy  damage  ex- 
tending an  additional  2  miles,  and  with 
lighter  dABMge  hitting  In  every  direction  for 
S  or  4  tttae  beyond  that.  And  (2)  a  ghastly 
eombinatlon  of  Oaah  burns,  blast  effects, 
aecoodary  fires,  and  lethal  radUtlon  killed 
■bovt  80.000  Japanese  and  Injured  another 
ao.OOO  withm  a  matter  at  ■emnrte  f  iialHia 
MMing  up  to  appeealaatiljr  tw»>tlUr«i  of  the 
city's  loaal  reputation. 

It  is  beeeuaa  ot  this  unprecedented  deadll- 
nsas  of  the  A-bomb  (and  the  type  being  pro- 
duesd  at  present  is  considerably  more  devas- 
tating than  the  one  dropped  on  Hiroshima) 
that  a  dark  question  mark  fmnge  over  the 
future  of  etvtliaaoon.     It  Is  beeawe  of  it, 

aMe  to  Make  tlM  weapea  on  tbeir  own.  that 
•IM  9m»m4Bmm  AtMMe  ■aeriy  committee 
baa  selie#vled  bearing*  ea  tbe  problem  of 
civilian  defense.  Bver  slaee  lbs  first  atom 
blaat  that  problem  has  been  with  us,  but 
there  Is  little  e^ldertre  that  we  have  made 


MMfe  Pfogrees  in  Jegllna  with  it.  even  though 
Mr  eaneentrsllon   of   big    industrial    rules 
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iw  ont  of  tbe  BK«l  vulnerable  oot^< 
trtea  in  tbe  vorM. 

In  this  ennaeettoa.  aeeoeilng  to  tbe  Stra- 
teglo  ■ombtng  ■tinrey.  tbe  central  fact  to  be 
kept  In  mind  Is  that  the  overwhelming  bulk 
Off  tbe  bWUIings  In  /iBiggtm  «Me*  eould  nut 
ebuMl  ap  against  an  etoMe  feSMb  bursting  a 
mile  or  a  mil* and  a  half  fron  tiMa,  Fur- 
ther, because  relatively  few  of  our  latfuatrlal 
structures  ar*  blast-resUtant  and  beeatMe 
■May  U  our  grsat   meuupoitses  are  more 


crowded  than  urban  Japan,  an  A-bomb  at- 
tack on  us  could  cause  casualties  far  greater 
than  Nlrosblma's  and  Nagaaakl'i.  Accord* 
Ihgly.  glv«n  the  kind  of  world  ws  have,  witb 
the  atom  uncontrolled  and  with  war  an  ever. 
present  possibility,  tlM  problem  of  civilian 
defense  Is  an  urgent  one  for  the  Nation. 

Unfortunauly,  however,  the  solution  Uelu« 
slve.  To  begin  with,  ws  would  have  to  spend 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  and  disrupt 
ottr  society  if  ws  tried  to  go  underground  or 
carry  through  a  mass  dispersal  of  our  cities. 
In  a  practical,  scununilc,  and  social  sense,  ws 
can  do  little  more  tban  decentralize  certain 
faculties  on  a  small  teals,  seek  to  locate  new 
Industrial  construction  In  aoaerowded  areas, 
fireproof  the  Interiors  of  otherwise  strong 
buildings,  set  up  a  Nation-wide  network  of 
civilian  sbeltera.  and  work  out  long-range 
llfesavlng.  evacuation  and  disaster-relief 
programs. 

Well  over  3  years  ago,  the  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survey  recommended  that  Immediate 
action  be  taken  on  these  and  almllar  meas- 
ures. The  task  of  the  Joint  congressional 
committee  will  be  to  see  what,  if  anything, 
has  been  done  about  them  Of  course,  as  the 
Survey  has  observed,  they  would  be  merely 
Ineffectual  palliatives  In  the  event  of  an  all- 
out  atomic  attack  on  us.  but  coupled  with  a 
military  establishment  capable  of  swift  retal- 
iation againat  any  aggreasor.  they  would  be 
far  better  than  nothing  at  all. 


Protect  the   Home  and   We   Protect   the 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  Kswasa 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  R2PRXSXNTATTV1S 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House  I  am  including 
an  Informative  and  Interesting  address 
delivered  recently  by  Mr.  Otto  Meador. 
of  Wichita.  Kans..  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Republican  Club  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Meador  l5  one  of  the  substantial 
and  respected  cltl2ens  of  the  community. 
He  spent  many  years  in  the  railway-train 
service.  He  has  had  a  chance  to  meet 
and  talk  with  men  and  women  In  all 
walks  of  life.  Mr.  Meador  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  commu- 
nity. His  views  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. His  address  Is  entitled  "Protect 
the  Home  and  We  Protect  the  Nation." 

The  address  follows: 

raoTKCT  THI  HOM8  AM8  WB  raOTICT  TMI  M4TTOW 

I  have  traveled  over  this  State  for  the  past 
•T  feaee.  I  have  obeerved  aMmy  farm  com- 
mttfittles  that  were  onee  proeperous  farm 
homes  with  livestock  and  ■mall  acres  of  land, 
well  cultivated  with  diversified  erope  of 
grain.  Tbeee  eeauBunities,  with  tbelr  own 
aeboottOMMg  aaH  eburches.  appeatei  to  be 
a  pnmtnm,  iMfpy.  Ood-fssriac  i 
loved  tbelr  eammunitr  and  tbetr 
prttfetf  tbelr  eltiaenablp  and  tbetr 
tbelr  right  to  vote  ee  a  berltage  and  tbelr 
sacred  duty  to  defend. 

Tbe  tlmee  have  aMdf  a  foaiplete  change. 
These  same  farm  eoanattalttee  are  bo  aM>re 
ur  are  very  few  Wbat  beo  beeoiM  Ol  MMee 
people  that  one 
supported  tbelr  femlllee  and 
from  the  use  of  tlM  toUt  Tbe  bouM  bae 
disappeared.  Tbe  ebtireb  and  tbe  eeboel- 
bouee  are  gone.  Tbe  people  have  moved  to 
to  the  thickly  populated  industrial  eentere 


or  cities,  Largs  blacks  of  ths  land  have 
passed  from  the  home  owner  to  the  land* 
owner,  from  small  tracts  to  as  large  as  hun* 
dreds  of  sections.  Ail  the  toxabls  Improve- 
ments have  t>een  moved  off  or  destroyed  to 
avoid  taxation  or  to  make  more  land  for  tbe 
mass  production  of  grain,  while  far  too  targe 
a  number  of  our  Nation's  farmers  are  In  the 
cities  with  no  place  to  call  their  own.  A 
large  number  of  these  good  people  who  have 
mads  this  Nation  what  It  Is  today  bave  no 
place  to  lay  thslr  heads. 

Now,  wbat  Is  to  become  of  tbsee  people 
who  have  corns  to  these  cities?  It  Is  lm« 
posslbis  for  them  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  home 
and  even  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  pos- 
sess a  small  home,  a  few  months  of  unem- 
ployment, old  age.  or  sickness  and  they  are 
unable  to  pay  the  high  taxes  that  are  assessed 
against  all  that  possess  as  little  as  a  shingle 
over  their  heads.  Though  we  will  all  agree 
that  It  la  as  necessary  that  man  have  a 
place  to  live  as  It  Is  to  have  clothes  to  wear; 
still.  In  the  last  30  years  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  tax  collector  has  deprived  far  too  many 
of  our  people  their  God -given  right  to  have 
a  place  to  call  their  own,  a  house  to  live  In. 
Regardless  of  how  humble  that  home  may 
be,  every  meeting  of  our  tax-ralslng  officials 
results  In  more  and  more  taxes  on  the  home. 
The  time  Is  not  too  far  off  when  these  people 
with  only  a  small  home,  whether  It  be  In  the 
cities  or  m  the  country,  will  be  unable  to 
pay  their  taxes,  then  these  homes  must  be 
sold  to  satisfy  the  tax  collector,  with  large 
blocks  of  the  soU  going  Into  the  possession  of 
too  few  of  our  people,  with  the  masses  of 
citizens  not  owning  their  own  home  or  tbe 
sou  they  work. 

It  has  been  said,  and  history  has  proved, 
that  "we  will  then  have  a  greatly  dlssatisfled 
and  divided  people,  largely  In  poverty — and 
poverty.  like  grief,  has  an  Immeasurable  deaf- 
ness which  never  hears.  Oration  loses  Its 
edge  and  'to  be  or  not  to  be'  becomes  the 
only  question." 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  it  wUl  prove  much 
wiser  for  our  statesmen  to  realize  that  the 
American  home  Is  much  more  valuable  to 
the  cltlaena.  the  State,  and  the  Nation  than 
the  tax  dollar  which  wUl  eventually  destroy 
both  home  and  nation.  The  home  owner 
is  the  lifeblood  of  any  community,  state. 
and  nation.  Man  will  go  to  any  length  to 
protect  Ms  home,  state,  or  nation  that  pro- 
tects him  In  the  right  to  own  that  hooM. 
No  nation  of  home  owners  ever  overthrew 
their  government.  It  Is  only  when  man 
U  deprived  of  that  right  through  taxation 
or  otherwise  doss  he  sink,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  into  a  sUte  of  peasantry.  He 
then  becomes  a  liabUlty  to  his  community 
and  to  ths  sUte  In  which  he  lives.  This 
will  happen  when  the  soU  geU  into  the 
possession  of  too  few  of  our  people.  And 
as  one  of  our  patriots  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  "As  otir  Oovemment  now  stands.  It  is 
oiu  iMtural  right  end  It  Is  infinitely  wiser 
and  safer  in  our  cool,  deliberate  manner  to 
make  whatevrr  cbaafee  necessary  for  ths 
comaaoa  good  of  otir  people  whiu  we  have 
It  In  our  power  to  do  so  than  to  trust  sucb 
an  tnterestlni  event  to  time  and  cbaoce." 

The  last  score  of  years  has  seen  many  new 
takes.  Many  wars  put  into  sffsct  to  relieve 
property  tax,  the  State  Income  taa  was  to 
rsllevs  property  tax.  ths  sales  taa  was  to 
do  eouMtblng  along  that  line,  as  wers  many 
oUmt  taaes.  fltill  ths  tasee  on  the  home 
•re  higher  and  higher.  Now  «s  have  the 
liquor  taa  and  ths  proposed  severance  taa^ 
mlilione  of  dollars  of  new  taxes  and  nut  a 
word  about  spending  any  of  the  money  to 
relieve  tbe  burden  of  taaatlon  on  tbe  booM 
whi<^>>  >•  a  noapeoilMIIVO  property,  a  mere 
shelter  for  tbe  90mmam  people  that  produce 
the  wsalth  of  the  world  Man's  home, 
whether  It  be  In  the  city  or  In  the  country, 
should  be  so  sacred  to  man,  country,  state, 
and  natloa  tbal  we  ibeuM  forever  bar  our 
tak^ralelaf  oAetals  frooi  MMlng  tbelr  heavy 
bande  o«  ovr  natural  Ood-Riven  riebt  to 
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luee  a  boaae.  a  laere  sbclter  for  oureelvee 
aad  etu  poeurltf  so.  In  the  word*  of  Abraham 
liBOoln,  "That  thU  Mat  ion  under  Ood  ihall 
not  perish  from  tbe  earth  " 

It  was  part  of  Tbomas  Jefferson's  dream 
tbat  tbe  tUler  Of  tbe  Anmlcan  soil  should 
also  be  the  owner  of  tbe  land.  Ku  succese- 
ful  attempt  to  ebasfe  tbe  laws  of  inhertunee 
«o  as  to  break  is  tbe  large  eetatea:  bu  pun 
for  tbe  dutrllnition  of  Oovemment  land;  and 
hU  entue  attitude  toward  farm  tenanture 
vsre  all  based  on  bl«  firm  conviction  that 
land  ownerablp  was  eeeentlal  to  fuoor- 
agriculiure  and  etabUltir  la  government 

Jefferson  was  also  oppoeed  to  every  form 
ai  h^w"*"  enalaeement  whether  It  be  physi- 
cal, eeonomical,  mental,  or  spiritual  and  in 
^poft  of  ihU  be  says  "TI  tbe  same  Ood 
that  gave  us  Ufa  ha*  at  tbe  same  time 
impUnled  In  us  a  love  of  «f*f<to«»-,",;«  • 
sUtn  that  freedom  U  a  nattural  right:  then 
how  dare  we  put  any  of  hU  chUdren  In  bond- 
age? This  terrible  conUadlction  can  have 
only  dire  consequences  for  the  enalavers." 

"Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought 
secure,"  he  asks,  "when  we  have  removed 
their  only  basU.  the  convictions?  in  the  mind* 
of  the  people  that  their  Uberties  are  the 
eifts  of  God,  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated, 
but  with  Hia  wrath?  I  tremble  for  my  comi- 
uy  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just,  that  Hi* 
Justice  cannot  sleep  forever. " 

The  home  has  so  Inspired  man  that  he  has 
done  many  deeds  of  heroism  and  most  sub- 
lime devoUon:  "amidst  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  din  of  musketry  and  to  the  carnage 
of  battle,  he  sink*  to  the  dust;  raising  him- 
self to  Uke  one  long  last  look  at  life,  be 
hears  In  the  dlsUnce  that  platotive  strain. 
Home,  Sweet,  Home." 

The  home  ha*  so  inspired  man  that  he 
has  done  many  deeds  ol  heroism  and  moat 

sublime.  .^^ 

In  the  light  of  all  this  shaU  we  be  free 
men  in  America,  or  Just  tax-paying  serfs? 

It  was  the  ba«»c  ideal  and  concept  of  the 
men  who  formed  our  Government  that  men 
and  women  should  own  their  own  homes  and 
the  land  on  which  they  tolL  

Man  should  be  free  from  that  ever-present 
fear  of  Government-made  work  under  which. 
If  they  are  able  to  get  a  Job.  they  must  show 
that  they  are  eupporttog.  or  are  '^^^^ 
support,  the  political  party  In  power.  While 
our  elected  officers,  city,  county.  State,  and 
national,  are  rannlnff  aranmd  over  tte  world 
with  their  political  seeking  companions  giv- 
ing to  their  friends  high  sovmdlng  poUttcai 
Jobs  with  Iar«B  salartea  for  which  they  do 
little  or  nothing  in  return,  our  taxes  grow 
higher  and  higher.  A*  one  of  our  Presidents 
has  said,  "TWO  loooey  comes  from  the  sweat 
of  every  SMn  tbat  labors. " 

The  young  men  of  our  Nation  were  taken 
from  the  sdkoalroom.  the  factory,  and  tte 
farm,  to  sacriaee  tbelr  lives  for  the  sefce^of 
freedom  from  the  tyrannleal  ■fgiiwiw  ofa 
foreign  nation.  When  tbey  returned  frtm 
tbelr  heroic  deeds  and  faithful  iervlce^  tbe 
job  woU  aoBOdVliebed.  the  Oonfreseof  tbe 
banod  flaiiee  leaimed  these  men  muM^ave 
hmne«  in  whtab  to  Uee  end 
lies,     In  their  w 
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th«  tlcetdd  rtprggtnUtlreg  of  the  peoplt . 
m&ay  havg  a  dtruUUng  gflaet  upon  aU 
of  otir  pocktbookg. 


home  to  defend  thU  beHtage  that  gave  l^ifn 
tbe  aMuraace  in  bis  beart  tbat  Ood  rujee^^-xiTiM 
in  tbe  $tttn  of  mn.  aad  enabled  ue  to  prdvd      g^  ^ 
to  tbe  world  tbat  we  are  tbe  teufbeet, 


klndeet,  OMgt  gtaaritahie  people  oo  eartb. 

Our  elatenMn  mtMt  reaiiae  tbal  our  Ir- 
resistible love  lor  eountry,  Ood.  gad  booM 
must  be  proteoted  ead  m  long  ae  tbis  is  done. 
we  shall  not  perMi  (rem  tbe  eartb. 


•u«o«*^  Oar  Fiscal  aB^MdMtarrPblicy 


and  uppureuatty  to  ova  a  bMM.  1*«*  *• 
their  sad  dleappetataMBt.  they  learned  tbat 
tbe  city,  tbe  ebuaty.  and  tbe  lute  bad  levied 
tases  agalaet  bomss  to  tbe  eatfrt  tbat  t  great 
mimber  eC  tbaw  bmb  fonatf  tfcgaeilvse  ban 
unable  la  paf .  aad  mmUti  <•!■■■>■'■  ■••• 
ery  in  the  ricbeet  WaMkm  bl  j>a  •■''•v^^ 

Tbe  AoMrUan  boae  aart  ii'*'^*^ 
ci^B  tble  son  ot  m^wttlon  wltMS> 

Maw  tbe^kiftb  of  tbia  llaMy.^wblghJjai 

STTTy  gingge^gB  has  bemi  iaUed  upon  to 
defend  lU  6»«ddm  Ift  thow  egoTte  the 
bom*  has  beafi  a  amel  puweitbl  yy*-.^ 
was  tbe  prayers  of  tbe  (atbsr,  mawsr.  ■»•«■ 
era.  aad  ebrters  at  home  for  tbe  Divtae  pro- 
of tbe  bey  tbat  was  called  (real  bis 
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or 

W  THB  HOnSK  OF  REPRBBENTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
on  a  letter  frtjm  the  Department  of  State 
in  reply  to  a  letter  I  sent  them  on  Sep- 
tember 30  relative  to  a  scheme  to  raise 
the  price  of  gold,  devalue  our  own  cur- 
rency by  10  or  15  percent,  tie  the  dollar 
to  the  pound,  and  make  other  changes 
in  our  monetary  system. 

I  also  insert  a  memorandum  for  the 
press,  from  the  Treasury  Department,  on 
the  same  subject.  This  memorandum  to 
follow  tbe  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

■Mr  Speaker,  after  analyzing  the  letter 
from  the  State  I>partment  and  the 
memorandum  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  would  seem  there  is  no  intention 
of  devaluing  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold, 
or  of  making  any  changes  in  our  present 
monetary  policy.    I  hope  this  is  true. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
John  W.  Snyder,  has  stated  several  times 
that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold,  I  am  reminded  that  England's 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  assured  Britain  and 
the  world,  on  nine  different  occasions, 
that  the  pound  would  not  be  devalued. 
The  pound  was  devaloed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  signs  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  White  House  is  turning  to  a 
speedy    return    to    the    gold    standard. 
Ftesonally  I  think  we  should  be  on  a 
gold  standard,  but  If  and  when  we  do  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard,  it  seems  Im- 
perative that  American  citizens  should 
be  pcnnlUed  to  own  gold  Just  Uke  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world.    I  would  d«- 
pkve  the  fact  that  we  were  to  continue 
debauching  our  currency.    The  Presi- 
dent sent  a  trial  balJooa  afloat  In  a  recant 
speech  in  which  he  stated  In  glowtnf 
terms  that  w«»  should  ral.«»e  the  natlofial 
income  to  ISOO.OOO.OM.OOO  annually,  and 
that  the  lower-lncomg  group  should  have 
their  Inrom*-*  raised  to  W.SOO  or  $4,000  a 
ytMT.    He  must  know  if  this  U  done, 
ttodff  irtn  be  inflation.    It  will  in#an  tha 
man  with  a  aodaraU  moans  will  buy  ]m» 
with  hi*  dollar.    It  wlU  mean  incfltPd 
Uuias   for  cvaryoiM.    Xt   would   BMar 
priAl  tlM  IndHrMMU  if  tha  alrtady  dt- 
valiMd  dollar  wottM  bt  oiH  Moihdr  19 
or  to  vrtmt.    n  vouM  linpty  m^n 
«o  would  !!•▼•  mora  doUart,  btit  we 
would  buy  1«H  with  tba  dollars  we  havt. 
I  beilevf  that  the  administration  is  in 
the  valley  of  decision,  as  It  relates  to  our 
nscal  and  moiiafr  Wtii^y.    This  d«- 
cuioa  may  kt  MidP  wUhottt  consulting 


19.  1H9. 

TlM  SflBorable  Anwa  L> 

House  of  Jtepresentoriaes. 

IIT  DBA!  Ma  Mnxsa:  Kefereaoe  Is 

fwar  lotMr  of  ■epteoiber  iO,  IMt. 

osrtabi  Information  wtalsli  bas 

dMk  to  tbe  effect  tbat  tM 

made  certain  agrnmsnts 

fardlng  a  return  to  tbe  foM  standard,  a 

change  In  tbe  price  of  gold,  a  eonverslnn  loan 

from  the  Monetary  Fund  Of  Oreat  Britain. 

and  ths  de\aluatlon  of  tbe  dollar.    Tou  alao 

inquire  as  to  wbat,  if  any,  npreement  has  been 

rsaebsd  rcfardtaf  war  bends  and  wbetbsr  to 

rreni  of  eowewiiimstlen  of  the  above  agree- 

menu  they  will  be  permitted  to  tod  thetr 

ovra  level  In  the  new  tltuatloa.    Too  state 

that  you  desire  to  Insert  the  Information  that 

has  reached  ycu  In  the  Congeission  iO,  Rscoao 

unleea  the  Department  has  very  Important 

reasons  which  counsel  otherwise.    Reference 

Is  alao  made  to  a  tomeisstton  of  October  S 

between   you   and   a   representative   of   this 

Dep)artment  regarding  these  matters. 

In  respect  to  the  reported  agreement  aald 
to  have  been  reached  with  the  United  King- 
dom regarding  the  gold  standard  and  the 
raising  of  the  price  of  gold,  tha  Depaxtment 
is  not  aware  that  these  proWeme  w«re  dl»- 
cusEed  diirlng  the  recent  Brltlah-Canadlan- 
Unlted  States  dlscusaions.     As  yoti  may  be 
aware,  a  resoiirtton  regarding  tbe  sale  of  newly 
mined  gold  In  tbe  free  market  was  Introduced 
by  South  Africa  In  the  fourth  meeting  of  the 
Board    of    Governors    of    the    IntematUmal 
Monetary  F\md  held  In  Waafalngtoo  between 
September  13  and  September  17,  1»49.      In 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  that  reso- 
lution, the  United  States  Governor,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Snyder,  expressed  clearly  the 
United  States  Government's  position  regard- 
ing the  price  of  gold,  stating  that  he  did  not 
perceive  of  any  considerations  of  monetary 
policy  that  would  Justify  him  tn  pctyostegto 
his  Government  a  change  In  the  dollar  price 
of  gold.     As  a  result  of  further  diacuaslon  ol 
the  South  African  rescrfution.  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  fxmd  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  fund  for 
further  study  and  report  to  the  Governors. 
There  la  enclosed  Ijerewith  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  a  statement  which  Secretary 
Snyder  has  just  released  to  th«  presa  on  this 
subject.    So  far  as  this  Department  is  aware. 
the  qxiestlon  of  the  gold  standard  was  not 
discussed  either  at  ttie  Board  of  Ooremora 
meeting    or    in    other    recent    Internationa  I 
forums. 

Inaofar  as  a  possible  loan  to  the  British 
Oovernment  by  tlje  International  Monetary 
Fund  U  concerned,  the  present  policy  of  the 
fund   might,   unless  revised,   preclude   sta^ 
a  loan   or   dollar   drawing   by   the   United 
Kingdom  or  another  eottntry  partlctpatteg 
in    the   European   recovery  progrHB.    Tbe 
decision  taken  by  tbe  fund  at  tbe  teeep- 
tlon  of  BtP  was  tbat  partlr'pating  coun- 
tries  tn  the  IRP  sboutd  not  draw  upon  tbe 
fund  while  tbcbr  dottar  balanoe  of  payments 
requlremettts  were  betof  met  oadv  the  re- 
covery proiram.  sasipl  to  sissptlotiai  eir- 
tfumsuiiees.    Wbflt  «Ma  «Nlilen  would  not. 
of  oourse.  preehHli  snniiisrsfion  by  tbo 
fund  of  dolltf  drawiof  by  the  Vnsted  Biac- 
doa  If  stub  sMtptloBal  etremMtasMi  gb- 
Isted  sad  If  It  appeared  tbat  susb  a  drawtof 
was  soaslstaot  wttb  tbe  articles  of  agref- 
oMAt  of  tbe  fund,  tbe  questloa  of  sucb  a 
drawlac  bas  doI  bomi  ralisd  by  any  fund 
member  la  eoaaootton  witb  roeent  aumetdry 
diaeuasiona  ur  la  sonasatlon  wltb  tbe  eur- 
reoey  devaiuatleas  of  raoent  weska. 

I  presttme  tbat  tbe  fifth  puutt  in  youa 
Utter,   aamely   a  report   %hm%  the  Uoitad 
li  to  devalue  tbe  doUer  by  10  or  It 
lelatas  to  tbe  reported  la«rease  bs 
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th«  price  of  gold.  Inasmuch  as  th«  r«- 
ctnt  deTaltiation  of  sterling  and  other  cur* 
rencles  has  had  as  a  primary  objective  the 
Improvement  of  the  dollar  position  of  these 
countries  by  reducing  the  value  of  their  cur- 
rencies in  terms  of  the  dollar,  this  effect 
would  be  at  least  partially  nullified  by  a 
unilateral  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  This 
Department  Is  aware  of  no  Drop>osals  now 
under  discussion  within  the  Oovernment  to 
devalue  our  currency  or  to  enter  Into  any 
International  agreement  calculated  to  re- 
daee  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  or 
ih»  value  of  war  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  apparently  doubtful  au- 
thenticity of  the  several  points  covered  In 
the  Information  that  has  reached  your  desk, 
you  may  not  wish  to  Insert  It  In  the  Con- 
oasssxoMAi.  RccoRO  at  least  not  without  pro- 
TlcUng  adequate  qualification  respecting  Its 
NllttMUty 

Sincerely  youn. 

ExMB^r  A.  Gioas. 
Asautant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  Stat«.) 

TaxAStniT  DtTArrutirr. 

Wa.ihington. 

BUEMOaANSUM  rOI  THE  PSZSS 

The  following  statement  was  Issued  In  re- 
aponae  to  Inquiries  at  Secretary  Snyder's 
press  conference  of  Wednesday.  October  5. 
1948.  concerning  the  legal  authority  to  charge 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  and  the  Treas- 
ury's price  for  gold.  The  Secretary  again 
stated  that  he  had  no  Intention  of  proposing 
a  change  In  the  dollar  price  of  gold.  He 
reiterated  what  he  had  said  on  many  oc- 
casions that  he  does  not  perceive  any  con- 
^derations  which  would  Justify  such  an 
action. 

**ia)   The  gold  content  of  the  dollar: 
"Only   an   act  of   Congress  can   now   alter 
the  statutory  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

"The  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  and  hence 
the   statutory    monetary    value    of    gold    In 
terms  of  the  United  States  dollar,  was  defined 
by   the  Presidential   proclamation  of  Janu- 
ary 31.  1934.  Issued  under  authority  of  title 
III.  aectlon  43.  of  the  act  approved  May  12. 
1933.  as  amended.     The  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar    was    fixed    by    this    proclamation    at 
lV>2i   grains  of   gold   nine-tenths   fine,   that 
la,  one-thirty-flfth  of  a  troy  ounce  of  pure 
gold    (technically   referred   to  as  gold    1.000 
parts  fine) .    The  monetary  or  statutory  value 
of  gold  In  the  United  States  U  therefore  $35 
per  fine  troy  ounce.    After  several  extensions 
the  authority  of  the  President  by  proclama- 
tion further  to  change   the  gold  content  of 
the  dollar  expired  on  June  30.  1943. 
"(b)   The  price  of  gold: 
**The  Secretary  of   the  Treasury   has  au- 
thority under  sections  8  and  9  of  the  Gold 
Bssirve  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  purchase  and 
al.MMh  rataa  and  upon  such  terms 
•a  be  may  deem  most  ad- 
vantageotu  to  the  public  Interest. 

"The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  this  respect,  however,  Is  limited 
by  a  number  of  factors.  Plrst  Is  the  obliga- 
tion undertaken  by  the  United  Sutea  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Article  IV.  section  2  o(  the  articles  ai  acree- 
mant  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
ph>vldes 

"  The  fund  shall  prescribe  s  margin  above 
and  below  par  value  for  transactlutu  In  gold 
by  maaibart.  and  no  member  shall  juy  gold 
at  a  price  above  par  value  plus  tba  pre* 
■crlbed  margin  or  sell  gold  st  a  price  below 
yar  value  minus  the  prescribed  margin  ' 

"The  fund  has  prescribed  a  margin  of 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  above  and  below  the 
p^r  value  for  purchaaee  and  sales  of  gold 
Aooordlngly.  the  United  ttatee  has  an  obllga- 
llaa  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  not 
t*  pvrehase  gold  nt  more  or  sell  geld  at  leee. 
I  Mt  phH  or  BitetM  tlM  prevrrthed  margin 

of  the  dollar  de- 


clared to  the  fund  remains  unchanged.  The 
par  value  of  the  dollar  can  be  changed  only 
piuiuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  articles 
of  agreement  and  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act.  which  requires  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  any  such  change.  Section  5  of 
that  act  provides  that  neither  the  President 
nor  any  person  or  agency  shall  propose  to  the 
International  Monetary  Ftmd  any  change  In 
the  par  value  of  the  United  States  dollar  or 
approve  any  general  clmnge  In  par  values 
unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such 
action. 

"Even  without  the  legal  obNfatlon  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  there  are  Im- 
portant considerations  of  policy  which.  In 
effect,  circumscribe  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change  the  price 
of  gold  The  gold  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  directed  primarily  to  maintaining  a 
stable  re;atlon  between  gold  and  the  dollar. 

*Vlnce  1934  the  United  States  has  firmly 
adbered  to  the  requirements  of  an  Interno- 
tlonal  gold  bullion  standard.  We  have  done 
so  by  buying  and  selling  gold  freely  at  a 
fixed  price.  135  an  ounce.  In  transactions  with 
foreign  governments  and  central  banks  for 
all  legitimate  monetary  purposes. 

"The  Importance  which  the  United  States 
attributes  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
dollar  price  for  gold  Is  demonstrated  by  other 
legislative  provisions.  The  fcold  parity 
sututes  contained  in  the  Gold  Standard  Act 
of  1900  and  the  act  of  May  12.  1933.  provide 
that  the  gold  dollar  'shall  be  the  standard 
unit  of  value  and  all  forms  of  money  Issued 
or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be  main- 
tained at  a  parity  with  this  standard  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  such  parity'." 


Gcorfe  B.  Parker 
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or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKIJ^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  memorial  pre- 
pared by  leaders  of  Oklahoma  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  death  of  George  B. 
Parker,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Scripps 
Howard  new.spapers.  The  memorial, 
signed  by  Oov  Roy  Turner.  Mayor  Allen 
Street,  and  ofTlclals  and  civic  leaders  of 
Oklahoma  City,  follows: 

To  the  Son  and  Daughter  of  the  Late  Oeorae 
B.  Pmrker 

We  people  of  Oklahoma  City  wish  to  ex- 
press our  sympathy  and  regUter  our  respect 
for  your  father,  whose  untimely  death  was 
a  shock  to  thle— "Deak'  Parker's  home  town. 

We  knew  him  when  he  came  out  of  our 
State  University  at  Nurman-a  raw  cub  re- 
porter 

We  saw  him  transfer  to  the  struggling  Ok- 
lahoma News  and  watched  him  walk  up  the 
suooeaa  ladder  to  the  poet  of  editor, 

We  read  his  dally  words  In  his  column. 
"The  Heferee."  and  InuKheO  st  hts  humor- 
grew  witb  bis  broad,  free  and  progreeelve 
leaderabip  in  local  affairs. 

We  admired  his  raw  courage  in  the  fight 
against  WaltonUm  In  the  ao's  HU  virile 
words  In  the  PuUtxer  prlae-winnttig  editor- 
ial-'We  Want  Neither  King  Nor  KlanI"— 
still  ring  out  against  autocracy  and  Intoler- 
ance In  Oklahoma. 

We  felt  a  dreadful  toss  when  8crlpps-Ho«- 
ard  moved  him  to  larger  fields  and  there  was 


an  emptiness  In  this  town  as  when  a  liuty, 
likable  friend  fades  from  the  family  circle. 

We  talked  proudly  of  blm  as  each  new 
honor  moved  him  forward  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty. 

We  took  It  as  an  accolade  fcr  Oklahoma 
when  he  became  executive  editor  of  the 
powerful  Scripps -Howard  chain  which  stands 
for  the  free.  Inquiring,  liberal  spirit  In  its 
19  newspapers  from  coast  to  ccast. 

We  cannot  evaluate  the  extent  of  the  In- 
fluence of  an  editor  who,  from  an  Ivory  tower, 
guides  the  editorial  thinking  of  a  congeries 
of  jGurnaLs  which  reach  20,000,000  minds 
dally,  but  we  know  that  few  have  such  an 
opportunity. 

We  arc  Impressed  with  the  recollection 
that  he  perennially  returned  to  Oklahoma, 
unchanged  and  unspoiled  by  his  Increasing 
activities  and  responsibilities  In  far  away 
places.  The  utmost  cf  success  changed  him 
not  at  all — and  when  wc  last  saw  him  a 
few  months  ago  It  seemed  to  us  that  hie 
heart  still  lived  In  Oklahoma. 

One  of  his  favorite  passages  In  literature 
was  the  account  In  Pilgrim's  Progress  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Vallant-for-Truth.  He  read 
from  It  at  memorial  services.  In  1944.  for 
columnist  Raymond  Clapper,  who  had  gone 
to  the  South  Pacific  as  u  war  correspondent 
and  had  died  in  an  airplane  crash: 

••When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  had 
come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river- 
side. Into  which  as  he  went  he  said.  •Death, 
where  Is  thy  sting?'  And  as  he  went  down 
deeper  he  said.  Grave,  where  Is  thy  victory?* 
So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 

We  know  that  some  men  leave  to  their 
families  a  fine  collection  cf  stocks  and  bonds. 
Others  pass  on  great  factories  and  various 
material  evidences  of  Industry  and  achieve- 
ment. Finer  than  these  Is  great  character, 
expressed  In  a  lifetime  of  aggressive  service 
for  better  things  to  be  reflected  In  a  growing 
expanding  nation.  Of  this  coin,  your 
father— our  friend— left  a  Midas  ransom. 
You  should  be  proud. 


Thaddeu*  Kosciusko.  February  12,  174^ 
Octob«r  15,  1817 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coNNicTict-r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  October  has  great  meaning  to 
all  Americans  and  particularly  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  extraction.  On  Tuesday, 
October  11,  deserved  tribute  was  given 
to  our  great  American  hero.  Oen.  Casimlr 
Pula-Hki.  in  observance  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventieth  anniversary  of  hla 
death,  after  being  mortally  wounded  in 
the  siege  of  Savannah.  October  17 
marked  the  one  hundredth  annlvemarjr 
of  the  death  of  the  great  composer  and 
pianist.  Frederic  Chopin,  observancfg 
being  noted  by  concert*  featuring  tht 
compositions  of  this  Immortal  musician. 
October  15  la  a  day  which  indicated  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-.Hecond  anniver- 
sary of  the  paMlng  of  anolhtr  who  Is 
well  known  to  American  history  but  of 
whom  less  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hous«  ttum  of  General  Pulaski.  Ht 
is  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  Because  of  this, 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  most  In- 
terested in  a  timely  editorial  that  ai^* 
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peared  on  October  15  in  the  Polish 
American  Journal,  a  weddy  published  in 
Scranton.  Pa.,  that  is  owned,  edited,  and 
printed  by  veterans  of  World  War  IL 
It  follows: 

Koecrosso,  nB«T;A«T  is,  n**- 
is,  laiT 


This  Sunday  marks  the  one  hundredth  and 

(    thlrty-aecond  anniversary  of  the  paaatng  oT 

one  of  Poland-s  greatest  patrkns  and  oi-e  o« 

the  iUustrtous  Poles  who  did  so  much  fcr 

America  in  lu  struggle  for  independence. 

Thaddeus  Koaclusko  came  to  America  In 
the  summer  cf  1776.  deeply  moved  by  the 
American  Revolution.  He  soon  dtstingulshed 
hlmsell  with  hie  ens1i5«erln«  skills  and  was 
responsible  for  the  fortifications  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  constructed  against  an  expected 
British  attack. 

Because  of  this  work  Koaclusko  was  com- 
missioned a  cclonel  of  engineais  In  the  Con- 
tinental Army 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1777.  the  Pollsh-bom 
soldier  was  assigned  to  the  northern  Colonial 
Army  under  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  On  terrain 
well  cho«n  KoKduako  fortified  Berals 
heights  which  stopped  Bourgoyne  s  advance 
at  Saratoga. 

To  secure  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River, 
Kosclxi&ko  bulit  the  fortlflcatkma  at  West 
Point,  making  that  vital  area  Invincible  and 
Impregnable 

The  Koaclusko  Installation  not  only  denied 
the  British  the  use  oC  tbe  Hudacm  as  a  link 
Ijetween  their  forces  an  the  aaaboard  and 
r^f P«j«a  but  also  Insured  an  Important  river 
croaalng'  for  the  Colonial  Armies  In  securing 
eosentlal  military  supplies  and  foodstuffs. 

Today  while  little  la  lelt  of  the  original 
fortifications,  the  site  of  Koscluskos  gar- 
dens and  the  monument  erected  in  the  bril- 
liant engineer's  memory  at  Weat  Point  by 
American  youth  will  remain  a  grateful 
tribute  forever. 

After  his  fine  service  In  the  North.  Koscius- 
ko covered  himself  with  glory  In  the  South. 
Under  the  command  of  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Oteene.  he  again  had  duties  of  a  highly  pro- 
fiaslnnni   nature. 

W»  duttaa  ware  to  survey  areas  of  opera- 
tions, to  Indicate  positions  for  defense  and 
attack,  to  arrange  for  food  and  water  and  to 
dcviae  routes  lor  safe  and  speedy  movement. 
During  Greenes  masterly  retreat  before 
Lord  Comwallis.  Kosduako  was  the  oflicer  In 
charge  of  transportation.  Still  later.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston  he  served  gallantly 
with  the  cavalry 

He  waa  aixK>ag  the  first  to  enter  Charleston 
after  Its  eTacuatlon  by  the  Britlah.  Before 
the  war  was  over  be  was  an  adjutant  to  Gen- 
eral Waahington. 

Kosciusko's  American  military  service 
doaed  with  honor  and  affertlon  Congrees 
made  him  a  brigadier,  he  was  given  the  prlT- 
Uegee  of  American  dttaenahtp  and  was 
giBBted  lands  and  BOBSf . 

Krteps  otks  of  ttoa  Insff^*"  into  Koacius- 
kos  great  love  for  human  righU  was  hu  con- 
cern for  the  American  Negro.  He  wUled  aU 
his  property  la  the  United  SUtcs  to  be  em- 
ployed in  buying  sUtsb  tlieir  freedom  snd  lo 
educating  thetn. 

Potloving  the  dost  of  the  Amertean  Rev- 
olutlon  Kosduako  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  freedtw  in  his  ovb  oatlve  land. 
In  IT*!  and  again  in  ITM  ba  lad  bis  peopU 
in  two  gsepsrate  rsvolU  against  tiM  Russian 
and  Prussian  mvadsia.  Mut  because  his 
armies  were  Ul  equipped  in*  etturu  failed. 

B«  was  a  mpUve  of  itos  Russuns  for  9 
yean  finally  the  Cmr  |sts  him  a  full 
pardon,  money,  snd  an  saute  which  he  re- 
fused. ,^ 
Koeciusko  visited  Ameriea  later  and  in  17«« 
resided  lu  Paru.  Be  died  In  exile  In  Bwit- 
•viand  on  October  15.  1817. 

Friend  of  Jdfersan  and  Waahlngtoo.  Koed- 
uako  ocruplee  a  promlnetjt  place  with  Lafa- 
yette. Von  Steuben.  Pulaski,  and  De  Kalb. 


G>iiTeBtion  To  Draft  State  Coi 

for  Hawaa  To  Be  Held  by  Aprfl  ItSt 
Under    Lav    Enacted    by    Temtorial 

Lcfislatare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRiNGTON 

oczcarK  fwom  Hawaii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
Record.  I  present  herewith  an  address 
delivered  in  nouahiki  on  the  praspecUve 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
Temtory  of  Hawaii  by  Samuel  WUder 
King,  who  served  as  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii  from  1933-42  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Com- 
mission. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 
The  usual  procedure  for  the  edmtselna  trf 
a  territory  Into  the  UnKm  as  a  State  requlree 
as  a  first  step  aa  enabling  act.  passed  tir  Ooo- 
greB.  autharixing  the  h^H'ng  at  a  oonstttti- 
tional  convention. 

Upcm  tlie  adoption  of  a  ewlltuticn  by 
the  convention.  It  is  submitted  to  Congress 
and  the  President  for  approral. 

When  ap|«ufii1.  tbe  eiectkm  at  State  ott- 
ccKB  and  aenators  and  icptesasitaxiveB  to 
congrees  U  held,  and  the  PreaMent  ttaen  pro- 
claims the  new  state  oAoially  admitted- 

The  first  step  has  oftaa  beoi  bjrpeased:  In 
other  wortls  the  State  constitution  has  been 
adopted  and  submitted  to  Congees  with  no 
prior  autiiortaatlon  by  an  ewaliWiig  •et^^ 

In  all.  15  States  came  into  the  UnlOB 
without  formality  cf  an  enabling  act ;  narndy 
ArkansMB.  CalUomJa.  Florida.  Mabo^  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  Maine.  Michigan.  Oregon, 
Tennessee.  Vermont.  Texas.  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming. 

Several  of  these  States  never  were  actually 
organlasd  m  tenrttortes.  but  nine  others,  in- 
dudlxv  Plortda.  Iowa.  Michigan.  Oregon  and 
T^nisBsaee  were  Ineorpacaaad  territories,  and 
tattlBf  acUcn  br  Oiiiifttsss  went  ahead  and 
drafted  a  conaUtution.  and  tipon  Its  approval 
qualihed  for  admission  as  a  State. 

Such  a  oooree  was  serioutiy  considered  by 
the  proponents  of  stateliood  for  Hawaii  over 
10  vears  ago. 

I  sat  in  on  eeveral  oonferenoee  that  erplored 
the  poaeMIittsa  at  the  plan  dwlng  tbe 
middle  1990'a.  Bawaii  might  have  gone 
ahead  with  ibe  project  iiad  not  ti»e  war  inter- 
vened. 

Ouring  our  preeent  drive  for  statehood  tike 
project  has  been  revived.  The  plan  was  en- 
dorsed by  both  political  parties  and  Incorpo- 
rated in  their  platforms  for  the  IMS  elections. 
The  legislature  In  ito  regular  siaslon  oC 
1940  paseed  Act  334.  to  provide  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  the  adoption  of  a  State 
constitution,  and  the  forwarding  d  the  same 
to  the  Congrees  of  the  tJnited  ttatea.  and 
approprtaUnf  money  tnarelor. 

It  ts  this  act  that  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  tonight.  By  carrying  out  lU  provisions 
we  Will  hsve  a  consiltutioo  to  prassnt  to  Oon- 
grees  regardless  of  wtittlMr  m§  pvndtng  en- 
abling bill  U  passed  by  Congrees  or  not. 

U  Cbnsrees  should  enact  enabling  legisla* 
tten  In  lu  next  sesatua.  what  we  may  have 
alivady  accomplished  in  carrying  out  oMr  own 
pctjcram  can  be  ued  in  with  the  euabUng  act 
without  dlAculty.  Delegate  FAaaiMcroai'a  sn- 
ahUxig  bin  and  our  own  legislature's  Act  S34 
contain  Identical  prorlslons  where  possible. 
As  you  know,  the  issue  of  communism  has 
been  raised  as  an  argument  against  autetwod 
for  HawaU.     While  I  do  not   minimize  the 


at    I     ■ ^m  I  eaaaot 

the  issfxie  is  pertinent  to  our  just  daUns  to 
etateitood- 

Howe^rcr.  both  fknatior  Btmaa.  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Dnlted  State  Senste.  ard  Senator 
Caih.  over  tbe  Town  Meeting  of  the  AW 
broadcast  fadd  here  recently,  made  It  clear 
that  Congress  would  want  some  fxuther  aie- 
stirances  cm  tills  point  before  taking  action 
on  eiiaWIng  legidation. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  answer  that  we 
could  make  than  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
vention and  the  drafting  of  a  cunatitutlon  on 
our  own  respoosibfllty. 

The  character  of  the  men  we  elect  as  dde- 
gates  to  ti^e  convention,  the  kind  o»  constitu- 
tion we  draft,  will  prore  our  fttncaa  for  stata- 
IXMd  or  Justify  the  sppretienslnni  of  those 
Impfeaaed  with  the  atatemenU  made  that  oor 
peopie  are  not  loyal  to  democratic  traditions 
at  government. 

Senator  Btm^a  anticipates  that  tike  dete 
eatee  eiecfeed  to  the  ocnventum  would   be 
dominated  by  Communista  and  fellow  trav- 
elers.    Well.  let's  Isold  an  election  and  verify 
if  thia  would  be  true. 

It  ts  further  assumed  tiiat  our  constitution 
will  IM  stmllarty  tainted.  The  best  answer 
Is  to  draft  and  adopt  a  eonstltution  that  win 
ite  neither  teaettonary  nor  rattcaL  drawn  to 
meet  tbtt  needs  oT  aur  people  as  the  basic  Uw 

Beth  the  enabling  tdll  and  Act  334  provide 
for  the  election  of  «8  driegatee  from  through- 
out the  TVerrltory.  to  eon^prtse  the  conatitw* 
tional  eonvention.  Por  the  In*  time  In  oMr 
political  histary  the  apporttonmant  of  repre> 
sentatlon  ie  done  snore  nessly  In  proporttan 
to  population. 

Oaira  will  Iwvc  36  ddegates  out  of  the  total 
of  63:  Ig  from  eadi  of  our  lepreaentatiTe  elec- 
tlon  districts.  6  at  large  from  each  such  dis- 
trict, that  Is.  6  from  the  fotirth  district  and 
6  from  the  fifth  district,  and  1  at  large  from 
each  of  6  ipedal  election  districts  made  up 
by  grouping  adjacent  precincts  together  to 
provide  apptuslmatelj  eqtial  voting  strength 
and  population.  Tlils  la  double  our  preeent 
legislative  representation. 

Hawaii  will  have  12  dalegstee.  4  at  large  and 
8  from  similar  special  election  districts,  a 
total  equal  to  that  island's  preemt  legialaUve 


Maui  will  have  9  dtfcgatea.  and  Kaiiai  %. 
to  cumpilee  a  total  at  27  tran  our  three 
neighlxx-  countica. 

The  creation  of  special  districts,  smaller 
than  our  usual  election  dietrtet,  with  f« 
at  pcraosw  to  be  elsctsd.  wae 
to  provide  a  beCUr  aose  sartio 
otir  oammmttt9.  bath  by  geographic 
eeoMOBSIe  gnmpa.  Mote  that  rural  Oahu  ob- 
tains direct  repreaeatation  for  the  first  time. 

I  propoeed  this  plan  to  the  committee  con- 
etadiw  ot  the  late  ^Wife  A.  O.  M  RolMrtson 
as  chairman,  and  amstor  W.  H.  Been,  fc 
Senator  Darld  K.  Traak.  Mr. 
aa«  asyseU  as  lasasheri.  that 
to  redraft  the  formsr  enabitng  bUl.  It 
aeoapted  by  ttie  committee,  appravad  by  the 
Governors  Cltlnsas'  Committee  on  State- 
hood, and  ineotpantad  mto  Xhe  bill  intro- 
duced by  DelegaU  P/uuuwavosi  in  this  Cos- 
grass.  The  laglalaturc  ineerporaaad  tbe  ptaa 
tn  act  tM 

Aet  M4  was  appvovad  Friday.  May  SO,  !»«•. 
tt  proeUss  for  s  proetamstlon  by  the  Oovsr- 
ner  tstsilin  a  prlasary  siaatioa.  the  procia* 
matloa  to  mmm  sot  Mrtltr  Ikaa  to  days  nor 
later  than  ISO  days  after  tiM  eStetivt  data 
of  the  aet. 

Thirty  dsjri  after  Friday.  May  10.  IMt. 
was  Sunday.  June  19.  1949.  and  190  days  aftsr 
Friday.  May  ».  1949  wUI  ba  Wednesday.  Wo- 
vember  16.  1(49. 

The  primary  election  Is  to  be  held  not  ear- 
lier than  60  days  nor  later  than  90  days  after 
the  proclamation.  Assuming  that  the  proc- 
lamation ts  issued  on  the  last  possible  day. 
60  days  thereaf  ur  wUl  be  Sunday.  January  i&. 
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1950   and  90  (Uts  will  be  Tuesday.  Pebruary 
U.  1950. 

FoUowtng  tb«  primary  elvctlon.  a  Unal 
•l«ctlon  U  to  be  held  not  earlier  than  30 
dayi  nor  later  than  40  days  thereafter.  As- 
aumlng  the  primary  election  Is  held  on  the 
laat  poaatbte  day.  30  day*  thereaTtcr  vUl  be 
Thursday.  March  1«.  1990  and  40  days  wUl 
be  Sxindar.  March  90    I9S0 

The  e!wt«l  delegate*  are  to  meet  on  the 
MCODd  Tuesday  following  the  final  election 
(weluding  the  day  of  election  In  case  such 
day  shall  be  Tuesday) .  Assuming  the  final 
election  Is  held  on  the  last  possible  day.  the 
second  Tuesday  thereafter  will  l>e  April  4. 
1950 

Tuesday.  April  4.  1950.  wotild  appear  a  good 
date  upon  which  to  conrene  the  statehood 
convention.  Working  backward  from  this 
date  and  assuming  that  a  primary  election 
on  a  Saturday  and  a  final  election  on  a  Tues- 
day according  to  our  xutial  practice  would  be 
tfttarmlned  to  be  the  best  procedure  the 
prodMMtlon  calling  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  could  be  Issued  on 
NoTcmber  14.  1949  2  davs  before  the  deadline. 
The  first  or  primary  election  could  be  held 
on  Saturday.  February  11.  1950.  1  day  less 
than  the  maximum  tlnoe  allowed  of  90  days. 
The  final  election,  within  the  40  days  time 
limit,  could  be  held  on  Tuesday.  March  21. 
1950.  and  the  conTentlon  meet  on  April  4. 
1950  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  final 
election. 

The  elections  prescribed  by  Act  S34  are 
noniMTtlsan:  that  la.  candidates  for  dslegstes 
to  tbe  convention  shall  run  as  IndtvldiuUs 
wttlMUt  political  label.  This  docs  not  mean, 
bowcrer.  that  the  political  parties  are  barred 
from  Taking  an  Interest  In  the  election  and 
malting  every  effort  to  encourage  outstandlrg 
citizens  from  their  respective  party  members 
to  seek  election  to  the  convention. 

As  the  convention  Is  being  held  by  author- 
ity of  our  own  leglalature.  the  restrictions  of 
the  organic  act  against  members  of  the  leg- 
islature being  appointed  or  elected  to  any 
other  office  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will  be 
In  effect.  The  bill  removing  the  restriction 
for  this  partleuUr  election  has  passed  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatlv*s  and 
is  now  pending  In  the  .Senate  committee. 

If  this  bill  la  not  enacted  into  law  in  time. 
our  leflslatora  will  not  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion as  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
Tentlon. (Note:  This  bill  has  since  passed 
tbe  United  States  Senate  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  approved  by  the  President  )  How- 
under  Act  334.  the  constitution  ns 
by  the  convention  must  be  submitted 
to  the  legislature  for  review,  either  in  a  spe- 
elal  ssaslon  called  by  the  Governor  for  that 
purpoM  or  at  lu  next  regular  seaslon. 

Tbls  (Ives  the  leguisture  sn  opportunity 
to  Moslder  the  constitution  snd  suggest  sl- 
tamatlve  provisions,  so  that  it  msy  not  be 
necessary  for  the  members  of  the  legislature 
to  aerre  in  the  convention. 

I  wai  not  go  Into  the  detailed  provlalons  of 
the  act.  but  do  wlah  to  touch  upx)n  the  Im- 
portaiio*  of  proceeding  with  the  program 
by  Act  S34.  As  you  know.  durlnK 
ymm  we  have  been  pressing  for 
different  arguments  have  been 
made  In  opposition. 

In  the  period  before  tbe  war  It  was  tbe 
queetlon  of  the  loyalty  of  our  cltlaens  of 
J>p«nssc  ancssuy  and  ths  great  strataflc 
laaportanoe  oC  tbis  Territory  in  this  d«f«nss 
of  ovu-  Nation.  Ths  war  has  anawand  for  all 
time  any  concern  about  ths  loyalty  of  our 
dtlaenry  of  whatever  racial  descent. 

It  has  alao  leeacned  in  some  degree  our 
strategic  Importance  In  this  atomic  age 
Tbe  leaders  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
gone  on  record  as  either  strongly  in  favor  or 
at  laatt  not  opposed  to  sutehood. 

Mow  we  have  the  new  argumenu  against 
statehood  raised  when  tbe  former  points 
bavs  been  fully  met;  that  is.  the  question  of 
Boocobtlgulty.  and  tbe  other— communism. 


I  suppose  that  If  the  latter  Issue  Is  completely 
clarified  some  other  objections  might  be 
ralaed. 

We  have  ample  precedent  for  meeting  the 
lasue  of  statehood  without  waiting  for  Ccn- 
grcas  to  set  on  the  enabling  act.  We  should 
take  the  Initiative  and  present  Congrms  with 
a  completed  constitution.  The  mere  fact  of 
our  having  done  so  will  serve  notice  to  cur 
fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  we 
are  serious  in  our  desire  for  statehood.  Con- 
gress can  then  by  mere  reeolution  approve 
of  the  constitution.  The  elections  called  for 
In  the  doctunent  Itself  can  then  be  held, 
perhaps  as  esrly  as  the  fall  of  1950  The 
proclamation  admitting  us  to  the  Union  can 
be  Issued  in  time  ror  our  Representatives  to 
take  their  seats  In  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
on  January  3.  1951. 


Invettifatioii  of  State  Departmeot 
Mexican  Oil  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  MEW  Jl 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  August  26  I 
called  attention  to  a  study  of  Mexican 
Oil  resources  which  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congre.ss  representing  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  House. 

In  my  speech  I  also  called  attention  to 
our  Department  of  State's  inept  handling 
of  Mexican-American  afTalrs  and  sug- 
gested that  Congress  should  look  into  the 
situation. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
providing: 

That  the  Cammlttee  ot  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  of  facts  con- 
cerning development  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try In  Mexico.  Including  the  policies  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  relation  thereto. 

I  Wish  my  colleaerues  to  have  the  full 
facts  on  the  Mexican  oil  situation.  To 
accomplish  this  I  have  Introduced  the 
above-mentioned  resolution  for  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 
I  stated  In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  August  28  that  there  were 
rumors  that  certain  conditions  were  at- 
tached by  our  State  Department  in  its 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico  the  early  part  of  July  a.s  a 
prerequisite  to  extending  financial  aid  to 
Mexico  for  oil  development.  In  that 
speech  I  asked  the  State  Department  If 
the  reports  were  true  and  called  upon  the 
Department  to  make  public  the  full  con- 
tents of  their  proposal. 

I  have  received  no  word  from  tlie  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  contents  of 
its  note  to  Mexico  still  remain  a  secret. 
Mr.  Acheson's  letter  of  last  month  to  our 
colleague.  Mr.  John  Krt.  published  In  the 
CONORKssiONAL  RxcoRo  of  September  26. 
studiously  avoids  any  information  on  this 
all-important  question.  It  causes  one  to 
wonder  If  the  Slate  Department  officials 
are  purposely  avoiding  for  some  unknown 


reason  the  giving  of  this  very  Important 
information. 

President  Truman  has  frequently  an- 
nounced an  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Mexican  oil  talks  and  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  they  will  result  in  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.  The  President's 
position  has  been  fair.  It  appears  to  me. 
however,  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  chosen  to  ignore  his  suggestions. 

Now  that  Russia  Is  known  to  have  the 
atom  bomb  Mexico's  oil  b?comes  even 
more  Important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Its  favorable  location 
makes  it  vastly  less  vulnerable  than  the 
Middle  East  as  a  source  of  supply.  It  Is 
e?en  several  thou.sand  miles  further  re- 
moved from  bombing  range  than  Can- 
ada's oil. 

The  investigation  of  the  entire  subject 
of  Mexican  oil  as  provided  for  in  the 
resolution  would,  in  my  opinion,  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  reaching  of  an  accord 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
on  a  satisfactory  and  mutual  basis  for 
the  development  of  Mexican  oil.  Cer- 
tainly It  will  clear  up  a  great  many  points 
which  have  been  puzzling  not  only  to 
me  but  also  many  of  my  colleagues  for 
months.  Perhaps  It  may  provide  the 
long  overdue  answer  to  the  question — 
Why  we  can  win  wars  but  always  seem 
to  lose  the  peace.  Is  our  Department  of 
State's  ineptness  the  principal  cause? 


Valley  of  the  Dammed 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NorrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  ex- 
ten.sion  of  remarks  I  include  parts  22 
and  23  of  the  Valley  of  the  Dammed,  by 
Bigelow  Neal.  of  Garrison.  N.  Dak.  In 
these  articles  Mr.  Neal  sets  forth  the 
clever  maneuvers  by  which  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps  gets  the  farmer's  land 
and  home  for  less  than  its  real  value. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  make  a 
full  investigation  as  to  just  how  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  deprive  the  owners  of  their 
property  and  homes  without  just  com- 
pensation. The  arrogance  by  which  this 
process  has  been  going  is  not  limited  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Dammed.  In  1941  I 
had  some  experience  with  the  octopus  at 
Wahoo.  Nobr..  where  the  same  method 
was  followed  that  is  being  carried  out 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Dammed. 

Congress  wants  Justice  done:  so  does 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  system  by  which  property  Is  being 
condemned  and  taken  is  not  Justice.  It 
is  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Here  are  parts  22  and  23  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Dammed: 

Vaxxxt  or  THX  Dammed 
(By  Bigelow  Neal) 

PAST  XXlt 

Last  week  we  dealt  with  the  latest  trick 
pulled  frum  the  hat  oX  the  Army  Engmerr 
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Corps'  Beal  Brtate  Division.  This  was  tbe 
one — and  the  daddy  of  them  all — where  they 
make  •  landowttcr  a  siagU  oOar.  When  he 
rejects  it.  tiiej  thorn  no  concern  at  all.  They 
merely  suggest  tjist  the  raloe  of  real  estate 
Is  going  down,  that  they  won't  need  the  land 
for  another  5  years  and— If  he  wishes  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  fWllng  market — ^he  can  keep 
his  land 

Beyond  this  point  the  thing  divides.  Or 
at  least  there  Is  a  rartatlcn  In  the  ending 
where.  In  some  cases,  tliey  tell  a  landowner 
he  can  sit  the."*  for  all  they  care  and  rue 
tlie  Oovemroen^  when  ttM  water  washes  him 
from  his  home. 

When  I  first  ran  across  this  threat,  I  ac- 
tually took  off  Siy  hat  to  the  Real  EsUte  Dl- 
Tlsion.  As  immoral  as  it  certainly  is.  as  U- 
legal  as  It  may  be.  yet  It  soimded  like  the 
work  of  clever  men.  But  finally  it  dawned 
on  my  slower  mind  that  perhaps,  they  were 
only  making  the  very  tjeat  out  of  a  very  had 
bargain— thusly : 

First.  It  wovdA  appear  that  this  fear  of 
the  courts  which  the  Real  Brtate  Dlviuion  was 
able  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  so  many 
farmers,  as  I  have  told  you  In  the  past,  has 
proved  contagious.  Theyve  caught  a  part 
of  it  themselves.  When  I  told  ycu  In  tliese 
articles  that  either  certain  witnesses  em- 
ployed by  the  Seal  BstaU  Dlrlslon  had  said 
what  was  untrue  or  else  more  than  a  doien 
cf  my  neigh»x)rs.  Including  myself,  were  the 
biggest  liars  who  ever  grew  whiskers — they 
began  to  wonder.  In  the  long  nin.  whom 
would  the  court  believe— two  of  their  wit- 
nesses or  a  dOBec  average  farmers''  Of  course. 
I  cant  answer  my  question  but  the  point  Is 
that  they  cant  either.  And  taking  every- 
thing Into  consideration,  they  probably  wotild 
be  just  as  happy  If  they  ne\er  had  to  go  In- 
to court  again. 

Next,  we  have  the  matter  of  the  1330-1.850 
foot  level.  Congressmen  BtntoicK  and  Lbmks 
have  shown  you.  again  and  again,  that  they 
have  no  authority  from  Congress  to  condemn 
any  land  a»>ote  the  1330-foot  Itytl.  Tet 
they  have  done  so.  And  now  they  have  a 
Eusplcion  that  not  all  the  brains  In  the  world 
are  In  their  organlratlon.  Somebody  is 
watching  theia.  And  so.  tinless  they  can 
get  some  misguided  fanner  to  freely  sign  an 
cpUon.  they  had  better  not  take  the  land  at 
aU.  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
authority  tested  In  the  Federal  courts.  It 
might  bring  down  upon  their  heads  tbe  ret- 
rlbutloD  they  have  striven  so  long  to  avoid. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  fear  they  have  for  the 
courts,  developed  through  long  experience. 
They  know  well,  that  a  Jury  will  almost  In- 
variably give  the  landowner  from  40  to  100 
percent  more  than  the  Real  Estate  Division 
Intends  to  pay.  No,  these  are  not  my  figures. 
I  am  taking  them  from  a  written  report  of 
the  experience  of  the  TV  A  and  trotn  the  ex- 
perience of  my  neighbors. 

And  so  we  have  thU  latest  stunt  of  tellUxg 
the  farmer  he  can  keep  his  land  and  making 
him  think  Its  value  will  tzU  as  really  a  clever 
adaptation  of  conditions  over  which  the 
Real  estate  Division  has  no  control.  Orant- 
ing  that  they  are  smart  people,  they  are  not 
quite  so  smart  as  I  had  thought  they  were. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  sa^.  without  being 
accused  of  boasting,  that  I  know  about  as 
mucb  of  the  Real  Estate  Division,  its  toctlcs. 
and  ibe  way  to  handle  it  as  any  other  mant 
Anyway,  what  I  should  do  when  the 
negotiator  made  me  an  offer  and  then  told 
me  I  could  keep  try  land  for  another  5  years— 
and  maybe  sue  the  Government  for  my 
money— would  be  about  like  this:  I  would 
say.  "Good,  im  glsd  to  hear  you  dont  want 
!♦  because  the  taxes  are  a  lot  chea4>er  than 
the  rent  and  I  ve  paid  taxes  so  long  Fm 
kind  o*  used  to  them."  Then  Id  Invite  the 
negotiator  In  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  dough- 
nut and  send  him  on  his  way  with  this  state- 
ment, -Next   time   you  have   any   btisiness 


wtth  me.  take  It  op  with  Mr.  .    He  is 

my  attorney." 

Next  week  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  the 
Real  Bstste  IMvlclon,  by  this  Utest  stunt,  baa 
bscked  ItseU  into  a  comer. 

PACT  xxzn 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  menttooed  tbe  fact  tbat 
I  had  on  hand  a  set  of  bombs  whk:b  I  In- 
tended to  explode  under  the  Real  BsUte  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army  Engineer  Corjm.  Tou  see 
my  policy  is  to  make  a  statement  Uke  that 
and  let  It  worry  the  Real  Bstate  Dlvlaton 
tintU  they  finally  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
concltide  I  was  merely  bluffing  after  aU. 
Then  I  let  go. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
cleanliness  and  Justloe  and  fair  play  among 
men,  this  story  wQl  come  as  a  shock.  I 
know  it  will,  because  It  did  to  me.  Tou 
probably  will  wonder  if  we  really  Uve  in  a 
denvocracy.  At  least  you  will  be  ashamed 
that  a  th*"e  Uke  this  covid  be  perpetrated 
In  your  name. 

With  aU  figures.  locaUties.  and  names 
emitted,  but  readily  avaUalile  to  legitimately 
I'.teres^ed  people,  here  we  go.  And  well  call 
the  central  character  tJncle  Jasper. 

Uncle  Jasper  is  an  old  man.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  a  very  old  man.  For  some  years 
I7ncle  Jasper  has  had  an  odd  way  of  thinking. 
Finally  it  becaioe  so  odd  that  his  neightxirs 
found  they  could  deal  with  him  only  tbrotigh 
his  wife  and  children. 

Uncle  Jasper  then  was  the  answer  to  a 
negotiator's  prayer.  He  was  one  of  the 
kind  they  call,  "apt  and  reasonable."  And 
so  one  day  along  came  a  negotiator  and 
talked  right  lioldly  to  tbe  old  man.  In  a 
few  moments  Uncle  Jasper  had  signed  an 
option  on  his  laxui  at  a  figure  just  about 
as  shameful  as  the  rest  of  the  transact  ion 

Usually  the  real-esute  men  tell  you  these 
pafMTB  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Washington 
for  a  final  check.  But  in  Uncle  Jasper's  case 
the  negotiator  returned  in  only  a  few  days 
with  what  he  called  the  doaicg  paper.  In- 
cluding a  deed.  And  Uncle  Ja&per.  because. 
when  he  once  got  on  an  idea  usually  found 
it  difflctilt  to  get  off.  signed  the  deed.  Tbe 
negotiator  drove  happily  away  with  the  con- 
science of  another  day's  work  well  done. 

Then  something  went  wrong.  It  began 
on  a  Sunday  when  tlM  writer  ambled  into 
the  same  locality  and  was  asked  to  stay  and 
spend  the  evening  wtth  a  couple  dozen  t>adly 
puzzled  landowners. 

The  next  morning  the  negotiator  returned 
to  the  same  neighborhood.  He  had  been  do- 
ing a  rtishing  business  and  the  outlook 
seemed  bright  Indeed  until  he  tried  to  talk 
vnth  a  farmer  who  would  have  little  to  do 
with  him.  So  he  tried  another  farmer  with 
a  similar  reeult  and  a  third  farmer  with 
a  worse  result.  At  that  a  horrid  thought 
came  to  the  negotiator. 

Twisting  hard  on  the  wiieel  of  his  car  aiMl 
bearing  down  manfully  on  the  accelerator. 
he  ralaed  a  long  ribbon  of  dust  tbat  stretched 
all  the  WBV  back  to  Rlverdale — of  course. 
right  here  I  am  using  s  bit  of  supposition  but 
it  la  the  only  explanation. 

At  Rlverdale  th«e  was  a  conference — no 
supposition  at  all — and  tbe  result?  Another 
ribbon  of  dust  right  back  up  the  valley,  tbla 
one  carrying  Uncle  Jasper's  deed  to  him 
literally  on  a  silver  platter.  Believe  It  or  net 
and  laxigh  or  not.  Uncle  Jasper  would  have 
none  of  it.  AikI  here  you  have  tbe  tudlerovs. 
staameCUi  picttn-e  of  a  negotiator  rein  — lit  lug 
tte  Baal  Bstate  Divlalon  of  the  Anay  Bagt- 
neer  Corps,  trying  with  all  bis  might  to  give 
back  a  deed.    Can  you  imagine  it? 

But  it  was  too  late.  Already  I  had  tbe 
facts.  And  here  I  publish  them  from  coaat  to 
coaat  and  from  bonl«-  to  gulf.  How  long  ts 
America  going  to  stand  for  this  kind  of  boal- 
I? 


No.  dont  wtarrr  too  njuch  about  Uncle 
Jasper  and  his  family.  I'm  very  sure  he  will 
come  out  all  right. 

Out  of  the  abore  story  eame  one  from 
which  you  might  share  a  food  latigh  wfth 
me.  On  tbe  same  night  I  talked  wtth  Uncle 
Jasper  I  ran  into  another  man  who  bad  }tBt 
signed  a  deed,  only  to  decide  he  had  been 
dragged  ttirough  a  knothole.  Really  I 
couldnt  ttiink  of  much  to  hrtp  him.  Axtd 
then  I  did  come  up  'with  an  idea.  "Listen." 
I  said,  -why  npt  try  an  experiment*  Why 
not  find  that  negotiator  in  tbe  morning  and 
tell  him  you  want  your  deed  back?  Of 
course,  he  will  reftise.  When  he  dees,  ask 
him  why  be  tried  to  give  tbe  deed  back  to 
Uncle  Jasper r'  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  tbe 
thing  worked. 


Wlio's  Belund  CVA  Propacaada  DnTc7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  KEBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks m  the  Appendix  of  the  Recom),  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  October  15 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  en- 
Utled  "Who's  Behind  CVA  Propaganda 
Drive?  Interior's  Bright  Boys,  of 
Course." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  thoughtful  editorial 
should  aiert  Members  of  Congress  as  to 
what  goes  od  in  these  regional  authori- 
ties.  If  a  CVA  Is  estabUshed,  then  MVA 
will  be  next. 

The  editorial  follows: 


who's  BKHm  CVA  Faopacaama  saivBsr 
aioB  s'  aaiCBT  aoTs,  or  cooasa 

(By  R<^Mrt  Ormond  Case) 

Entangled  thus  far  tn  conmittee,  but  stir- 
ring with  uneasy  atrengtb.  Is  a  certain  bill — 
S.  1645 — which  Is  Ijound  to  catise  a  consider- 
able eenunotion  on  the  statesmanship  level 
wben  and  if  it  appear?  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
Eighty-first  Congrea?. 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  proposal  embodied 
in  S.  1645  is  not  new:  the  creation  of  a  Oo» 
lumbla  Valley  Airthorlty — or  Adtntnistratloo. 
as  it  is  now  oJIed — modeled  dosely  after  tke 
highly  pubUcised  TVA  experiment.  Uany 
Ktmfiar  proposals  bare  bloomed  and  faded 
in  past  sessions  of  Congress,  a  tribute  to  tbe 
unwearying  persistence  of  the  Lillenthal- 
Ic^es-Beyaerling  school  of  authority-minded 
presidential  adviaers.  Six  such  bills  are  now 
pending. 

Herertheless,  S  1645  towers  above  prertoua 
regional-authority  thickets  for  two  compi- 
ling reasons.  It  was  written  at  President 
Truman's  request,  by  experts  of  his  own 
choosing;  and — this  is  without  historic 
precedent — the  Administration  has  given  tlie 
Department  of  tbe  Interior  eaita  blanche  to 
use  its  propaganda  resources  to  inform  tlio 
people  of  tbe  FMlfle  Morthwest  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  CVA  proposed  in  S.  16-15 

Personally  detailed  by  tbe  President  to 
head  this  informative  l)lita  l^  C  Girard 
Davidson,  brilliant  young  ex-TV  A  attorney, 
later  head  ot  Interior^  BonneviUe  Power  Ad- 
ministration legal  stair,  and  today  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

TO  grasp  tbe  sigoi&canoe  of  this  devek^ 
ment.  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
vast  and  multibureaued  Department  cf  tbe 
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li.    lu  budfvi  and 

If  tart*r  Umd  thoM  at 

ral  MUoM     In  lb*  North. 

whvr*    irrlcAtion    and    hydrailtHfH* 

rNr  d«v«U>paMni  lop  *U  r»d«nU 
laipori«n««.  tnt«rlar's  traat-rocM 
vtth  tb«  pMpi*  to  iMond  ottly  «•  tlMt  of  tlM 

tJnltMl   8UtM  poaUl   MTTlM. 

and 

rkaUnff  of  mor* 
hfdroaiaetrte  tnarty  produc«d 

In  th«  ColumbU  BMln.  Bftn*  itMlf  a  fo** 
•macatal  »tructvir«  in  Um  authorltj  pat* 
tarn.  BPA  it  almoat  immunt  to  ooncraaalonal 
dlractioa  or  InUrferenoa  in  tb*  bxidgettnc  of 
lu  mulUmillton -dollar  powr  revcnuaa. 
Supported  by  tb*M  r^TcnuM  U  a  conatdcra- 
bl«  staff  of  t«chnlc!ana  and  consultants  wbo 
caiTjr  BonnenUc's  public -ownership  and 
otbar  educational  conc«pU  to  the  {artheat 
eomars  of  the  Columbui  Valley. 

these  consul  tacts,  until  recently. 
I  late  Or.  Carl  Tbompaon,  (or  years  the 
dlractlac  gcalta  ot  the  natlanal  Socialist 
Party.  On  the  BIPA  ataff  today  are  ex-legls- 
laiors  of  approved  Ubaral  background.  In- 
eltidlnf;  oce  of  tbc  laattiia  of  the  unsucoess- 
ful  attempt  to  pr— ura  a  pro-CVA  memorial 
through  the  1M9  Oregon  Leglalature.  Mor- 
ton Tompkins,  master  of  the  Oregon  State 
Orange— one  of  the  fev  farm  organlntions  of 
the  region  wJilch  actively  support  the  pro- 
posed CVA — for  a  time  drew  concurrent  aal- 
•rlea  as  a  BonneTiUe  consultant  and  master 
and  poUcy  maker  of  the  Orange. 

Thus  Darldson  has  conveniently  at  band  a 
staff  at  experts  of  proved  fwlltical  thought 
and  graaa-roocs  experience  who  precede  or 
aeeompany  blm — at  Federal  expense,  salary. 
and  per  dlaoa  allovanoe— on  his  constant 
tours  throughout  the  Columbia  Valley  in  be- 
half of  8    1M5 

Actually,  m  spite  of  the  inocngruous  na- 
ture of  the  regional  battle — the  people  versus 
aalarlad  aosptoyaea  of  the  people  In  a  struggle 
to  Mold  and  control  public  opinion — It  would 
seem  that  no  more  liarran  ground  could  have 
been  selected  for  the  cstcnalon  of  the  re- 
gteoal-authontT  idea.  The  average  elttaan 
at  the  Columbia  Valley  has  been  reared  in 
the  self-sufBcient  pioneer  tradition.  To  his 
thinking,  the  corporate  structure  proposed 
In  8.  164&— a  three-man  tioard  responsible 
dlraaUj  to  the  Prsaklaat  and  only  indirectly 
to  Qpngrasa.  wboaa  mambera  can  neither  ba 
elected  to  nor  ramoewd  from  ofltoe  by  the  peo- 
ple goTemed.  and  wbo  will  have  the  power  to 
MStallaa  the  economy  of  the  region  if  they 
Ilka— com prlaaa  an  alien  and  dismaying  su> 
perstructure  of  goTemment.  At  this  wrlt> 
lag,  a  total  of  307  organlaatlona  repreaentuig 
•rary  phaaa  of  Columbia  Valley  economy  are 
on  record  In  oppoaition  to  it.  Six  of  the 
saran  goTcmor*  of  the  affected  States  are 
against  It. 

IX  without  check  or  rebuke,  the  Oovem- 
mant's  moat  powerful  agency  la  permitted  to 
use  gOTemmental  funds  and  salaried  per- 
aoonal  to  indoctrinate  the  people  in  the  bene- 
Ata  of  any  legislation,  there  will  have  begun 
a  new  era  in  the  evolution  of  repreaantative 
■aif  p>a«mment  as  heretofore  known  in  this 


Tkc  Lastroa  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 


Of  THE  BOUSB  OP  RSPRSSSirrATTVBS 

Wt4m4$dat.  October  19.  1949 

lir  COLE  of  Kansaji      Ifr  Speaker,  on 
October  11  I  introduced  •  resolution  au- 


thorttlrtf  And  dirrctlni  a  tpMlAl  com- 
mitta<>  to  invest iKRif*  th«  Luftron  loAns. 
On  thf  same  day,  I  wrote  tiM  ehAltman 
Of  the  Rnl«*«  Committee  reqtlfttinf  that 
rtaolulinn  be  conoldertd.  I  was  Advised 
by  the  chairman  that  It  was  "rAthar  lAt« 
tn  the  sesaloo  to  stArt  tAkIng  up  Inventl- 
lAtlon  rtMlMliDns  or  appUcAtlons  for 
rules  on  any  other  mAtters  " 

The  Luxtron  loans  have  l>ccn  the  sub- 
ject of  Inquiry  by  both  House  And  Sen- 
ate committees.  There  has  never  been, 
however,  a  fuU  InvestigAtion  of  the  Lus- 
tron  sltuAtion.  MeAnwhile.  chArges  of 
mi5manAieement.  political  intrigue,  .spe- 
cial privilege,  and  illegal  manipulation 
hAve  l>een  publicly  made. 

Last  week  the  Lustron  situation  was 
presented  to  Congress  for  the  first  time 
upon  A  clear-cut  issue.  The  House  regis- 
tered disapproval.  Since  that  time  I  un- 
derstand a  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany has  t)een  instituted.  This  is  proof 
that  there  is  considerable  fire  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  smoke. 

If  administration  leaders,  therefore, 
take  the  responsibility  to  allow  this  situa- 
tion to  develop  without  congressional  re- 
straint, theirs  must  be  the  burden  of  the 
result. 

I  personally  intend  to  continue  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  the  real  facts  behind  this 
amazing  experiment.  Only  by  this  meth- 
od can  I  t>e  fair  to  Lustron.  to  the  RFC. 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  public. 


Hawaii  Asks  Un-Americaa  Activities  Com- 
Bittec  To  Undertake  Immediately  Full 
and  Thorough  Investif  atioo  of  Alleged 
Sabversivc  Elements  and  Activities  in 
the  Islands     ^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OKLICATZ  raOM  UAWAJl 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPRESENTATU'^S 

Wednesdcy.  October  19.  1949 

Mr  FARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark3  in  tbe 
RxcoRO.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
at  A  special  session  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  problems  arising  out  of  the 
strike  of  longshoremen.  The  session  was 
adjourned  only  last  Snturady.  The  reso- 
lution request  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  undertake  im- 
mediately a  full  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  subversive  elements  and 
activities  in  the  Territory  cf  Hawaii. 

I  tiave  called  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  desire  also  thAt  the  entire  memt>ership 
of  the  House  be  informed  of  this  request. 

I  Am  in  complete  Acreement  with  this 
requeat  of  the  leglalAture.  It  Is  impor- 
lAnt  from  the  stAndpolnt  of  both  Hawaii. 
And  the  Action  to  estAbilsh  the  truths 
about  the  extent  and  Influence  of  sut>- 
verslve  actlvitiea  in  HAwaii. 


The  reaolutlon  of  tha  lafliteturt  fol- 
lowi: 

Senate  Oeneurrent  Keaolutlon  No.  I 
Concurrent  rtaolutlin  raqusstlng  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un*Amerlcan  Activitlta  of  the 
MouM  of  Raprtaantativaa  of  the  Congreaa 
at  the  United  Itataa  of  America  to  Invta- 
tigate  and  report  on  un-American  actlvltlaa 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
Whsrtas  there  have  been  numerous  allega- 
tions and  charges  made  by  many  groups  and 
organlaatlons    both    local    and    national    in 
character,  that  there  are  subversive  elements 
engaged  In  un-American  activities  within  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  most  of  such  allegations  and 
charges  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  report 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack. Congress  of  the  United  States  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Roljerts  Report  In  which  there  were  named 
a  number  of  residents  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  as  being  persona  of  subversive  tend- 
encies, many  of  whom  have  protested  their 
Innocence  without  avaU;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  StatehcT.d  for  Hawaii  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  that  Hawaii  Is  under  the  conUcl 
of  these  subversive  elements  or  Is  In  danger 
of  such  control  should  Hawaii  become  a 
State;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  conduct  an  Immediate  and 
impartial  Investigation  on  the  scope  of  such 
alleged  subversive  elements  and  activities 
within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  both  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  as  well  as  in 
fairness  to  HawaU's  aspirations  for  statehood; 
and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  un-American 
Activities  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  an  experienced  body  of  great  prestige  and 
Judicial  character  well  qualified  and  with 
sufficient  power  and  facilities  to  Investigate 
the  e.xtent  of  such  subversive  activities  within 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii :  Now.  therefore,  l»e  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ti  'enty-ftfth 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in 
tpteial  session  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  It  Is  hereby  re- 
spactfully  requested  to  conduct  a  full  and 
thcvough  Investigation  of  the  alleged  sub- 
versive elements  and  activities  In  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  and  In  connection  with  such 
investigation  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  the 
reaidents  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  who  have 
been  charged  In  the  said  Roberts  report  as 
having  subversive  tendencies  to  prove  their 
Innocence  and  upon  completion  of  such  In- 
vestigation to  make  a  full  report;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  the  Delegate  to 
COngraaa  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

SsMATS  or  THE  TsaaTroiT  or  Hawah. 

Honolulu.  T.  H  .  October  10.  1949. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  tha 
Senate  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Liegialature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  ^MCial  seaalon.  on 
October  7.  1949 

Wnjraxo  C  TiuKrTAMA. 

Frefident  of  the  Sen€t0. 

ELLCN   D.   S>tYTHK. 

Clerk  of  the  Senatt. 


JOVVtrOlX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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.     „  Of 

TiMrroAT  *0  Mawan, 
IfonolAiit,  r  M  .  Oetobff  10.  194$. 
We  hereby  eertUy  that  tlM  fotarHnA  eon- 
eurrant  raaolutOon  wae  flaaUy  adOfyied  Vy  the 
Bcuaa  of  Bepraaenuttvea  at  the  T^eeaty- 
fifth  Leglalature  of  the  IVfrltofy  of  Hawaii, 
la  special  eeaalon.  on  Oetobar  10,  IMf 

RiaaM  L.  TowQ. 
Spfktr,  Mmut  of  Mtfrtatntuttru. 
Jae.  8.  Acaowo. 
Cltfk,  Mouse  0/  BepreserUatives. 


Excessnre  Imports  of  Foreign  Oil  Thrtit  to 
the  NatiMi's  EcoDony 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or   TKTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  October  li.  1949 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
dependent petroleum  industry  of  this 
country  is  being  seriously  Injured  and 
is  threatened  with  destruction.  This  in- 
jury and  threat  comes  from  Lhe  excessive 
importation  of  foreign  oil.  We  do  not 
cry  for  the  half  dozen  major  oil  com- 
panies of  this  country,  because  they  own 
tremendous  reserves  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  because  they  are  the  chief 
importers  of  foreign  oil.  The  industry 
as  a  whole,  however,  and  the  country 
tn  general,  cannot  maintain  a  healthy 
economy  without  at  least  the  survival  of 
the  thousands  of  Independent  oil  men 
and  other  small -business  men  allied  wjth 
them  in  producing  and  refining  petro- 
leum. 

All  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
greatly  concerned  with  this  probton. 
However.  ?ince  Texas  produces  around 
45  percent  of  the  American  crude  oil, 
Texas  Congressmen  have  become  espe- 
cially alarmed  l)ecause  high  impc«tation 
of  foreign  o<l  is  growing  even  higher. 

On  July  8.  at  my  invitation.  Mr  Pred 
Shield,  of  San  Antonio,  then  president 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  addressed  the  Texas 
congression»l  delegation  on  this  subject. 
He  pointed    ut  that  almost  200,000  per- 
sons in  TexA5  earned  their  living  in  the 
oil  business:  that  oil  paid  61.2  percent 
of    the    State's    busine?;s    and    property 
taxes  in  1948.  accounting  for  around  43 
percent  of  the  State  s  total  revenue;  that 
our  114  OOO  wells  were  then  operating 
on  an  18-day -per-month  basis ;  And  thAt 
our  State  will  lose  this  year,  tn  tax  reve- 
nues Alone,  more  than  $»).000.000  be- 
en u«!e  of  restricted  oil  production.    Most 
of  this  restriction  is  necessary  because 
of  Imported  oil.    Within  a  year  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil  has  increased  to 
Almost  700.000  barrels  per  day.    Within 
a  year  Texas  alone  ha5  been  ooAyliAd 
to  reduce  It*  production  by  approxttBAle- 
ly  700.000  barrels  per  day.    Throughout 
America  the  domestic  petroleum  indtis- 
try  is  suflertng  from  competiUon  with 
foreign  oil.  being  brought  here  primArtly 
by  American  major  oil  companies 

On  the  home  front  we  find  exploration 
lor  new  reierves  seriously  curtailed,  re- 
flaerlea  beliit  dosed,  many  iwnoQs  in  the 
m  bTiftowt  and  AUted  HimImmm  losing 


thetr  )obA.  Aod  mAny  Isdependoot  oil  m«n 
And  mbaU  tiirtniii  A'Ued  with  thmn  to- 
inf  dAftrored. 

In  an  effort  to  get  relief  from  Liiumlii 
oU  tmportA.  •  rrovp  o(  Tcxa«  CoofrtiA- 
men  met  in  my  oOot  late  in  July  in  con- 
ference with  thA  AulAtant  SecretAry  of 
SUtA  for  Iconocntc  Affairs.  Mr.  WillArd 
L.  Thorp.  And  with  Jodte  OaoAf  B.  Ryder. 
ChAlnbAn  of  the  Unltod  States  Tariff 
Commis.<(lon.  While  Judge  Ryder  Miff- 
gestrd  that  some  relief  might  be  afforded 
through  an  escape  clause  In  our  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements,  his  ComilMion 
early  in  the  year  refused  to  reGommend 
such  relief.  Mr.  Thorp  of  the  State  De- 
partment showed  little  sympathy  for  our 
anxiety,  but  promised  to  look  further  into 
the  question.  After  a  noncommital  letter 
from  Mr.  Thorp,  of  August  9.  a  group  of 
us  Texas  Congressmen  called  on  his  txxss. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Acheson.  on 
SepteBdwr  2  and  Again  urged  that  the 
•ttimMmn^r^tiem,  %>trtmig^  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Department,  take 
action  to  protect  the  independent-oil  In- 
dustiy  of  the  country  from  destruction. 
The  Secretary  promised  to  reexamine 
the  problem  and  to  report. 

I  now  have  that  report  in  a  letter  from 
the  State  Department  of  the  date  of  Oc- 
tober 7.  With  the  State  Department's 
letter  is  attached  several  pages  of  sta- 
tistics on  imports  and  exports  of  petrole- 
um and  petroleum  products.  The  State 
Department  estimates  that  imports  will 
increase  and  exports  decrease,  even 
though  we  are  a  surplus  producer  of  pe- 
troleum commodities.  After  citing  nu- 
meroiis  facts  and  figures  concerning  do- 
mestic oU  prodnction,  this  letter  sUtes: 
For  many  years  the  UiMad  Btataa  iMa  bawi 
a  net  exporter  cf  petrolrain.  Sbkoe  ttSS. 
howerer.  net  exports  have  been  declining  and 
tbe  traniition  »o  a  net  impart  position  oc- 
curred lu  IMA. 

The  Department  could  have  added 
that  we  have  gone  from  net  exporters  of 
204.000  barrels  per  day  in  1936  (cnice 
and  products)  to  net  importers  of  229.000 
barrels  per  day  in  tbe  period  of  January 
to  June  1949. 

The  Department  seems  to  approve  of 
this  situation  and  seeks  to  justify  the 
same  on  the  grovmds  that  our  domestic 
production  is  considerably  above  prewar 
year?.  The  letter  Indicates  a  complete 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  a  disregard  of  fundamental  facts 
and  issues. 

After  predicting  a  steady  but  moderate 
increase  in  Imports  of  crude  oil  during 
the  balance  of  1949  and  the  first  half  of 
1950.  this  conclusion  is  reached: 

After  further  study  which  we  have  made 
of  the  problems  which  you  presented  to  us. 
It  la  our  conclusion  that  restrictions  on  the 
imports  of  petroleum  are  unnecessary  and 
would  be  both  tmwlse  and  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  ths  petroleum  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conclusion  is  absurd 
and  fantastic  How  can  depriving  any 
Industry  of  a  pArt  of  the  domestic  market 
be  beneficial  to  such  Industry?  Nothing 
in  the  Department's  letter  or  in  the  data 
attached  in  an>-  way  remotely  supports 
such  A  conclusion.  The  Department 
makes  no  effort  to  show  in  any  way  how 
our  countr>'  or  our  economy  is  benefited 
by  the  current  amounts  of  ail  imported, 


^^.,  AmerlcAns  iiroducA  more  of  aay 
oomaodlty  thAn  our  coimiry  ntAdt  flr 
eeniumtt.  to  dtprtvt  ouch  produe«n  of 
any  part  of  Um  dem«Uc  mArket  u  cer- 
taln^  of  tto  bmHUt  to  raeb  producer*  or 
to  Um  oooBtry.  Oa  tho  oUmt  hAnd.  Mr. 
Bpfkm,  if  thlA  peUey  It  long  continuod 
It  win  be  aeriously  detrimental  to  iht 
nAtioriAl  welfare. 

Tbe  record  of  the  American  oU  Induitry 
in  the  raocDt  war  is  one  of  which  all  of 
us  should  be  proud.  At  no  time  did  our 
country  suffer  from  a  lack  of  oil  or 
petroienm  products.  There  were  no 
strikes,  slowdowns,  or  stoppages  m  the 
peiroletutt  indtistry.  No  other  major  in- 
dustry in  the  country  can  match  this  rec- 
<»tL  It  is  said  our  military  otachine  rode 
to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil. 

All  agree  that  our  very  survival  de- 
pends upon  a  sound  and  healthy  ec<m- 
omy.  In  the  event  of  another  war  we 
will  have  to  depend  not  upon  foreign  oil, 
but  upon  oil  t>eing  produced  and  available 
within  this  country.  Not  only  is  a  healthy 
petroieum  industry  essential  to  our 
peacetime  economy,  it  is  indispeixsable  to 
our  wartinM  economy.  Not  only  does  the 
small  man  in  the  oil  picture,  the  thou- 
sands of  independent  producers,  have  a 
right  to  survival,  they  are  needed  for  the 
protection  and  "for  the  welfare  of  the 
national  economy. 

Mr.  Spesker.  oil  cannot  be  discovered 
or  produced  overnight.  We  must  have  it 
tK>w  ^nri  at  all  times  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  this  country  in  both  peace 
aod  war.  If  war  comes  we  will  not  have 
time  to  discover  new  fields,  drill  new 
wells,  and  build  new  refineries.  Se'.enty- 
flve  percent  of  the  known  reserves  within 
our  country  have  been  found  by  inde- 
pendent oil  men.  by  wildcatters.  They 
do  not  ask  for  subsidies  of  this  Govern- 
ment for  exploration  or  production,  they 
only  ask  some  protection  from  unequal 
and  unfair  foreign  competition.  They 
deserve  a  right  to  exist  out  of  the 
American  market  and  the  American 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  oi  us  who  have 
supported  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
reciprocal  trade-agreements  program 
are  keenly  disappointed  in  the  adminis- 
tration's pt^cy.  or  lack  of  policy,  in  this 
matter  of  importation  of  excessive  quan- 
tities of  foreign  oiL  It  is  now  apparent 
that  for  the  foreseeable  future  at  least 
the  world  is  going  tc  produce  more  pe- 
troleiun  than  it  consumes.  In  the  face 
of  this  we  learn  that  ECA  plans  to  stib- 
sidiae  the  exploration  of  foreign  produc- 
tion and  of  foreign  refining  facilities. 

The  New  York  Times  for  October  9 
carries  an  article  by  htc.  J.  H.  Carmi- 
chael.  reporting  on  the  ECA  program. 
In  part  the  article  states : 

The  most  ambitious  expansJon  program  in 
tbe  history  ni  tbe  oil  industry  is  costcm- 
plated  by  the  end  of  1953  by  American.  Brit- 
ish, and  Dutch  oU  companies  in  areas  out- 
shte  North  AiBCTiea  and  eastern  Burope.  Ae- 
eordlBC  to  Ogwrea  submitted  to  the  Keo- 
nomle  Cooparatloo  Administration,  tbsae 
cmmrantas  plaa  eapenditures  tn  that  partod 
of  two  to  three  billion  dollars.  Their  taaM*- 
tlva  plana  call  for  a  6&-percent  expanaloa  at 
ladUtKa. 

The  official  annoimcement  of  ECA  fur- 
tho-  gtalcs:  - 

rn«^»M»ev^w  of  tliTee  French  aod  two 
British  oil  reOnarisa  will  be  expanded 
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ladustrtel  wco<«n  projacta  approTcd  hj  the 
Msooomic  Ooap«r»Uoo  AdminUtnUoo.  It 
w»  aanounoatf  tod^y  la  WMtxlngtoa.  ParU. 
and  Lootfoa. 

It  appears  that  British  and  Dutch  oU 
romrwintw  contemplate  doubling  their 
crude  oU  production  by  1953  to  a  total 
of  around  5.CO3.000  barrels  per  day.  In 
U»  tvcBi  of  var  this  tremendous  pro- 
daettoB.  mtMly  in  Um  Middle  Bast. 
would  doubtless  fall  to  saboteurs  or  im- 
mediately lnu>  enemy  hands.  We  would 
then  be  expected  to  furnish  the  French 
refineries  out  of  American 
which  will  hare  been  weakened 
throuch  loss  of  markets  and  from  (or- 
•Ifn  competlUoo. 

Not  only  can  the  American  petroleum 
Industry  produce  more  oil  than  America 
imdi.  HOC  only  is  doaiestlc  induatry  be- 
tot  ftUwed  toy  eo»pedtV)n  from  acroe* 
the  seas,  but  In  the  abeence  of  a  sound 
policy  the  situation  will 
Mt  better,  especially  for 
American  labor  and  American  small 
Imsiness.  Tremendous  new  reserres  are 
being  dl5covered  In  vartooi  parts  of  the 
Worth  American  Continent  outside  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
■OKdally  Is  this  true  in  Canada.  The 
of  l&rve  oil  reserves  In  Canada 
in  known  for  109  years.  Large- 
scale  production  has  now  begun  at  Leduc. 
near  Edmonton,  and  south  of  Leduc  at 
Woodbend  and  at  Redwater.  Experts 
predict  that  these  reserres  will  amount 
to  at  least  10.000.000.000  barrels.  Already 
a  ao-lnch  pipe  Hne  Is  being  built  from  the 
■dmoBton  field,  which  will  doubtless 
M9ply  refineries  at  Reglna  and  at  SamJa. 
In  Canada,  and  at  Superior.  Wis.  With- 
in a  comparatlrely  few  months  Canadian 
oil  will  probably  supplant  as  much  as 
100.000  barrels  daily  of  American  pro- 
duction, such  amount  Increasing  with 
time  If  American  interests  develop  tre- 
mendous fields  in  Canada.  If  American 
loans  develop  further  reserves  and  pro- 
tftiction  in  our  neighboring  countries  to 
the  MNith.  Just  how  does  the  American 
Independent  Industry  expect  to  survive, 
much  le^s  to  proaper? 

Our  State  Department  *ttm%  to  over- 
top the  fact  that  in  most  foreign  oU- 
producing  areas  there  are  no  floon  ttader 
wiffM.  no  decent  conditions  of  «ro«t  and 
BO  eonservatlrm  lew*  The  State  De- 
partment ovtrlooka  the  fact  that  If  and 
when  the  lot  of  the  amall  independent 
American  prodoeer  become*  unk>earable 
most  of  our  well.«  will  be  abandoned,  since 
a  majority  of  them  »re  of  the  small 
•tripper  class  Through  Nuch  abandon- 
meat  we  wlU  kee  eome  1.000.000.000  bar- 
rele  of  our  preeently  known  reeerves.  oil 
which  cannot  thereafter  be  recovered. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  think  that  bad 
political  considerations  are  back  of  the 
administration's  oU  policy.  It  is  said 
that  we  kicked  the  Aratae  In  the  teeth 
and  in  the  pants  through  our  material 
aid  m  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Now  to  appease  our  long-time  friends, 
the  Arabe.  we  must  subsidize  thetr  treas- 
ttrtm  tUvwoKh  ofl  prodacllon  in  the  Mld- 
tfe  Sut.  Agatn  we  are  told  that  the 
good-neighbor  policy  would  suffer  If  oil 
Importatloo  were  greaUy  restricted  from 
Venexuela  and  other  countries  to  the 
acuth.  Lit  us  remind  ourselves  again 
that  friendship  cannot  be  purchased,  and 


that  appeasement  Is  a  fallacious  and  a 
discredited  policy.  One  would  not  de- 
prive his  children  of  .shelter  In  order  to 
entertain  relatives,  much  less  strangers. 

Again.  If  r  Speaker,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's letter  emptanilxes  prices  and 
profits  within  the  ofl  Industry.  Perhaps 
more  persons  have  gone  broke  and  have 
lost  money  in  the  oil  business  In  this 
country  than  in  any  other  business. 
Certainly  our  State  Department  would 
not  want  to  make  the  oil  business  un- 
profitable as  a  whole,  and  would  not 
want  to  seriously  break  price  levels. 
While  some  reductions  In  price  might 
t>e  made,  this  country  cannot,  without 
serious  Injury,  permit  the  deetrucUon  of 
any  important  segment  cf  Ita  economy. 
We  cannot  carry  a  $2&0.000.C00.000  debt 
and  mainuln  a  forty  billion  or  more 
ftderal  budget  on  a  deflated  price  struc- 
ture. We  must  maintain  full  employ- 
ment at  good  wages  and  reasonable 
prices  in  order  to  preserve  a  healthy 
national  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  rerlous  mistakes  were 
made  in  our  recent  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  This 
act  should  have  included  the  peril-point 
provision.  The  peril- point  provision 
would  have  given  any  American  buslneaa 
a  right  to  plead  for  its  rights  when  sudi 
rights  become  seriously  Imperiled  from 
excessive  Imports  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties. Again,  the  act  should  have  con- 
tained the  Thomas  amendment.  The 
defeat  of  this  amendment  in  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  40.  was  a  serious  blow 
to  the  great  oil  business  of  this  Nation, 
especlkliy  to  the  small  people  and  the 
Independents  of  the  Industry.  This 
amendment  would  simply,  with  certain 
exceptions,  have  restricted  oil  imports  to 
5  percent  of  the  domestic  demand. 
Since  we  can  produce  much  more  of 
petroleum  and  its  products  than  we  con- 
sume, this  was  certainly  not  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  of  protection  to  afTord 
a  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  have  introduced  H  R 
6i61,  which  {>ropoaes  to  amend  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  and  to 
beiaiodly  write  Into  law  the  rubetance  of 
ttao  aforriiaid  Thomas  amendment. 
Since  the  adminljit  ration  seems  unable 
or  unwilling  to  afford  the  lnd«p«nd<tnt 
petroleum  Industry  of  this  Nation  any 
protoetlon.  we  should  wriu  a  provuion 
similar  to  the  Thomas  amendment  Into 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  this  relief  and 
this  protection  in  behalf  of  a  healthy 
American  Mronomy  and  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security.  We  could  do  much 
more;   we  should  do  nothing  less. 


The   Mining   Bill— S.   21  OS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   HIVAiM 

Df  THK  uoasm  or  rxprcsxntativis 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr,  BARINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  at  this  point  that  although  I 
voted  in   favor  of  the  mining   bill,  S. 


2105,  I  think  it  is  misnamed  as  a  mines 
incentive  bill,  which  It  recently  has  been 
called. 

I  have  perceived  little  or  no  Incen- 
tives for  mining  In  this  measure,  par- 
ticularly for  the  small  and  marginal 
miner  who  has  been  so  badly  hit  by 
economic  reverses  In  recent  months. 

As  Is  pointed  out  clearly  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
the  committee  reluctantly  acced2d  to 
reporting  the  bill  because  it  proposes  to 
leave  ever3rthlng  to  the  new  Mlnerata 
Conservation  Board,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  blank  ch?ck. 
We  have  been  asked  to  pa.vs  the  author- 
ity for  a  bin  which  would  be  written  by 
the  executive  agencies. 

There  are  no  standards — worthy  of 
the  name — provided  by  the  Congress. 

What  minerals  are  eligible,  in  what 
quantities,  at  what  prices  and  at  what 
time  the  time  limits  expire  on  the  con- 
tracts— all  of  these  are  subject  to  execu- 
tive determination.  Excepting,  of 
course,  in  the  so-called  small  mines  sec- 
tion where  weasel  words  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  bar  applicants  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

S.  2105  Is  not  an  Incentive  bill.  It  Is  a 
salvage  bill  for  those  who  wi^h  to  be  sal- 
vaged at  no  profit  beyond  their  depletion 
allowance.  And  the  agencies  have  sought 
vigorously  to  delete  that  allowance,  as 
well  as  the  depreciation  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  has  been  heralded 
as  an  exploration  measure.  However.  I 
submit  that  few  will  benefit.  And  for 
those  who  do  apply  the  Government's 
participation — this  Is  an  unknown  qual- 
ity. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  reported  H.  R.  976  after 
months  of  study  and  nearly  100-perccnt 
approval  from  the  mining  Industry. 

This  legislation  would  have  been  ef- 
fective; Its  principles  are  well  tried. 
But — the  administration  would  have 
none  of  It. 

Oovemmtnt  agencies  wanted  their 
own  way  They  wanted  authorization 
to  do  as  thoy  pleaited  within  their  nar- 
row concept  of  aiding  our  mining  indus- 
try. And  they  wore  dealing  with  the 
veiT  backbond  of  our  national  defense 
and  the  foundation  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

We  aaked  for  bread  and  were  given  a 
stone. 

The  very  concept  of  8.  2105  Is  wrong— 
and  the  members  of  our  committee  are 
well  aware  of  this. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2105  might  have 
helped  a  few  people.  It  might  have  t>aved 
a  few  mines.  Perhaps  the  board— and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — would 
have  Interpreted  this  measure  more  liber- 
ally and  in  a  more  liberal  manner  than 
most  of  us  have  imagined. 

I.  for  one,  will  come  back  next  session 
determined  to  see  that  proper  amend- 
ments are  given  to  this  bill— or  that 
proper  action  is  taken  on  the  bill  now  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  This  will  do  the 
Job 

Since  the  attempt  to  enact  this  bill 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  has  failed, 
let  us  come  back  next  session  and  see 
that  something   is  done  for   this  vital. 
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potent  part  of  the  Mfeblood  of  our  min- 
ing States — not  only  those  in  the  far 
West,  but  these  SUtes  throughout  the 
Nation  where  metal  mining  Is  the  econ- 
omy required  for  the  very  suetenance  of 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  is  a  vital  part 
of  their  exister.ce. 

I  voted  for  Su  2105  becatise  I  appreciate 
the  desperate  need  for  legislation  to  aid 
our  mining  people. 

Frankly,  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  976  is 
what  is  needed.  This  is  a  good  bill  and 
will  have  my  continued  .support. 

In  all  due  respects  to  my  colleagues 
from  the  East — many  of  them  do  not 
know  what  Is  going  on  out  West.  They 
do  not  realtee  that  the  population  Is 
shifting  westward— that  mining,  lumber 
enterpri.«^es.  and  countless  other  natural 
resources  and  bU5lne!s?es  are  in  a  Slate 
where  expansion  on  a  great  scale  is  in- 
evitable. 

At  this  time  our  miners  need  aid — aid 
for  our  country  and  our  common  good. 
Nevada— as  one  western  State — provided 
that  aid  during  the  Civil  War  years  and 
now  is  proud  to  term  itself  the  battle- 
born  Slate. 

Enough  of  that.  Are  you.  or  are  you 
not,  going  to  realize  that  the  "effete" 
East  is  just  about  there  and  that  the 
West  Is  the  place  which  will  hold  the 
upper  hand  In  the  further  development 
of  our  great  country  in  the  future. 

Olve  the  prospector  and  miner  and 
the  mining  operator  a  break.  He  is  on 
the  Governments  side  on  farm  aid,  help 
to  the  union-labor  man  or  woman,  and 
to  all  of  mankind.  But  he  has  not  t>een 
given  any  help  by  this  Congress,  despite 
his  importance  to  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity and  safety  of  this  Nation. 


Why  Hie  Wives  of  Bosioessmea  Shoaid  Be 
Interested  ia  Politics 


BXmiilON  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  CECIL  M  HARDEN 

or  OfstAir* 
IM  TKI  MOOn  or  RSFRCUirrATIVU 

WedneiHtatf.  OHnber  19.  1949 

Mr».  HARDIN.  Mr.  BpmHr.  under 
unanuaous  conaont,  I  laehide  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RloOtD  the  following 
speech  1  dellvt-red  on  Octob*  r  10. 1949,  at 
French  Uek.  Ind..  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  NaUonal  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers'  AsMciaUon: 

Grain  de«i«r«.  it  la  aiy  Uitent  to  ducuw 
with  you  tb9  subject  of  poltUe*— not  in  a 
partlMkn  Mace  but  nttber  in  the  light  or  our 
NMponaiMllty.  yours  and  mine — as  atlzros  oX 
the  world's  one  great  Republic.  th«  United 
SUtaa  or  America.  If  at  Umca  I  amm  todevl- 
at«  from  a  nonpartiaan  line,  pitaae  fOcgl»« 
DM.  I  have  aerved  in  the  ranks  oi  tlw  Re- 
publican Party  roc  a  good  many  yeara.  I  am 
proud  at  my  party,  and  it  Is  no*  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  prepare  or  dellva."  a  speech  which  U 
«nttr«ly  noupeUUcal. 

You.  who  make  up  this  audienc*.  repre- 
aant  a  good  crosa  section  oT  the  beet  element 
in  America — ttte  succeaaiul  business  men  and 
women,  the  churchgoerm.  the  solid  aeoUoa  ot 
otgr  national  life. 

In  other  nations  3rou  would  be  dMigiiated 
as  the  upper  middle  class.  provMing  rach 
continued   to  eziat — which   they  do 


not— In  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  And  I  point 
out  that  there  is  no  major  nation  outside 
this  hemisphere  within  whoae  borders  an 
atidlence  such  as  this  could  be  asaembled.  for 
you  represent  the  last  tree  stand  of  the  suc- 
ceasful  middle  class  In  wt3rld  society. 

Think  that  over.  If  you  wm.  for  therein 
lies  the  answer  to  what  is  good  at>out  Amer- 
ica and  what  Is  wrong  with  the  world. 

I  have  been  asked  ic  direct  my  remarks  pri- 
marily to  the  women  who  make  up  the  large 
part  of  this  audience  I  asstire  you  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  so.  After  serrtng  for  9  months 
In  the  Houae  of  Hepreaentatlves.  It  Is  a  com- 
fCMtahle  feeling  to  stand  here  surrounded 
once  again  with  a  working  msjorlty  of  my 
own  sex. 

I  am  happy,  too,  and  honored  to  see  so 
many  men  in  this  audience.  It  was  good 
of  you  to  come. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  today  about  our  responsibilities — not 
as  women  nor  as  men,  not  as  Reptibllcans 
or  Democrats — but  our  reaponsthnittea  as 
participating  shareholders  in  the  world's  last 
remaining  free  society  ct  free  America. 

You  who  compose  this  audience  represent 
the  backtwne  of  American  free  enterprise. 
You  are  the  operators  of  small  business  es- 
tablishments. And  you.  whether  Inislneas 
operator  or  homemaker.  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  operation  of  your  business  requires 
constant  attention.  You  know  tiiat  your 
businesses  do  not  operate  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  successful  beyond  the  amount 
of  time,  energy,  and  eld -fashioned  common 
■enae  whlcli  you  as  the  operators  devote  to 
them. 

Your  American  Government  Is  no  differcct. 
It  does  not  operate  successftilly  by  itaelf .  It 
does  not  operate  successfully  with  part-time 
leadership.  It  does  not  succeed  of  Its  own 
nature,  but  only  through  the  time.  th« 
energy,  and  once  again,  the  oonunon  sense 
with  which  it  is  directed.  And.  as  in  the 
case  of  jouz  own  biislness  operations,  your 
GOTemment  will  succeed  or  fail  in  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  effort  tiiat  you. 
of  this  audience,  put  Into  it. 

Let  us  make  a  tnief  oomparlson.  Of  your 
net  eamlngs.  how  much  do  you  put  back 
into  your  business?  Perhaps  you  reinvest  30 
percent,  perhaps  mere,  or  perhaps  leas.  You 
invest  for  expansion,  for  maintenance,  for 
repair,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons.  Because 
at  tbis  continuat  reinvenment.  you  have  a 
campelling  reason  for  carefutly  managing 
~^yoar  busineM  operettoD  lo  order  that  your 
invent metit#  be  protected  end  eeeured. 
May  I  point  out  that  yoti  have  an  even 
eompeiung  r«a«ob  to  devote  the  aune 
•f  ifitefeet  lo  tlM  operation  ci 
Teu  tnveet.  ladles  end 
genttemef).  one-iMnl  ef  your  net  •amlaft 
*«eb  yesr  In  Oovenuaent.  for  thet  Is  the 
r«<ti  idtal  of  tbe  eoe(  Of  M 
local,  ginte,  and  Wettonet-- today. 

Ia  ether  words,  you  art  spendlag  more 
money  on  an  average  to  malnuia  your  Oov> 
sr— iswt  than  you  are  spending  to  maintain 
and  expend  your  own  individual  tiuslness 
opsrationa.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  net 
leilier  tbaa  of  groas  ineome.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  ineitned  to  give  the  proper  im- 
portance to  that  comparison.  If  we  did. 
there  would  tM  no  excuse  for  what  tiappened 
in  tlM  IMS  election. 

How  many  of  you.  for  eaample.  failed  to 
vote  in  IMS?  I  shall  Dot  ask  for  a  show 
of  hands  but  I  shall  hasard  a  cooservative 
gmttm  that  for  every  three  of  you  who  voted, 
one  of  you  did  not. 
Do  you  find  that  startling? 
Well,  even  more  startling  Is  the  fact  that 
you.  as  an  audienoe.  Iiave  a  comparatively 
good  record  in  that  respect  and  I  oongrata- 
late  you. 

Throv^iiout  the  Nation,  only  half  the 
people  took  tbe  trouble  to  vote  in  tte  1M8 
President  tal  election.  Porty-ftve  milllan 
voters  dirt  not  go  to  the  poUs.  Our  President 
was  elected  by  the  votes  of  leas  than  iuOf 


cf  those  who  voted-  In  other  words,  for 
every  cittsen  of  this  Nation  who  voted  for 
the  Incumben*.  President,  there  are  three 
citizens  who  either  voted  against  him  or 
did  not  vote  at  an. 

This  is  not  an  Indictment  cf  the  President.   . 
Under  the  rtiles.  he  won,  fairly  and  squarely. 
It  is.  rather,  an  indictment  of  society,  of  a 
society  in  which  but  half  the  population  is 
meeting  its  respcmsimilty. 

How  long.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  would 
your  own  business  operations,  small  or  large, 
continue  to  prosper  if  you.  as  the  owners 
and  operators,  were  aa  disinterested  In  their 
operation  and  management  as  the  American 
pulilic  seep:s  to  be  in  its  governmental  opei- 
atloos? 

Superficially  viewed,  the  case  of  the  oUss- 
Ing  45,000.000  votes  would  seem  to  IndlcaU 
that  half  our  cittaenry  does  not  care  enough 
about  what  may  happen  to  their  cotintry  or 
to  themselves  to  talce  the  trouble  to  vote. 
I  do  not,  however,  accept  this  osstunptlon  at 
face  valxie.  I  am  lacUncd.  ratber.  to  believe 
that  too  many  of  us  have  fallen  into  th« 
habit  of  believing  that  the  American  s)-Etem 
of  government  Is  self-perpetuating.  It  Is 
not.  and  the  entire  record  of  political  history 
demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assump- 
tion. 

Eternal  vigUanoe  is  not  only  the  price  oC 
freedom— it  is  the  only  guaranty  of  frecdonv. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us — Republicans  and 
Democrau.  too — can  agree  that  the  Etepublic 
under  which  we  live  Is  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man.  If  we  need 
proof  of  tills  statement — and  I  Iwlieve  we 
need  to  be  reminded  of  it  constantly — we 
have  only  to  look  across  the  seas  to  other  na- 
tions which  liave  experimented  with  other 
fornM  of  government.  Today  they  are  stand- 
ing in  line,  hands  outstretched  toward 
America,  looking  for  and  needing  cur  aid. 

America  ha*  nt^i**"^  world  leadership  for 
one  reason,  and  for  one  reason  only.  t)ecause 
we  tiave  hma  a  form  of  government  whlda 
throughout  its  iiistory  baa  guaranteed  Uias 
every  utizen  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  pro- 
porUon  of  the  fruits  of  ills  own  labor. 

We  abail  remain  strong  only  ao  long  as  we 
continue  to  guarantee  that  freedooft — and  I 
say  to  you  In  ail  asriousnsas  Uiat  tbe  gutur- 
anty  is  not  as  concrete  aa  it  was  a  few  aiiori 
yeara  ago. 

Aa  I  menUoned  earlier  in  tbaas  ramarka. 
one-third  of  our  individual  ineome  today  le 
taken  from  tM  to  pay  the  cost  at  Oovera* 
mcnt.  TIm  uend  of  Ooveraaseat  spending  la 
suii  upward,  and  we  ere  beek  to  daiett 
oancing  to  neet  the  Mtt  wtalih  le  r 
up  in  Wastungten. 

For  easmjile.  I  have  been  ■peiMng  lo  foti 
for  perhajMi  it  Miautee,  DiMUfiAeM  few 
Mttuiee,  our  Fsdefal  qiinrn«MH  ■pone 
on  en  everege  batie.  iptnt  one 
quarter  mUUon  doUaia.  And.  dttrtng  these 
MMM  11  mlauiee.  our  national  detoi  has  l«- 

For  every  hour  of  every  dey  In  the  ysar. 
we  are  addittg  spproaiauiiely  iMt^MO  «o  em 
oatlooai  indebtedness,  and  our  Onvsmiewi 
is  spending  •6.0004)00.  Or,  ia  underecantf- 
able  figures,  each  day  that  goes  by — each  34. 
hour  pwiod  SMS  an  expenditure  of  $138.- 
000.000  by  our  Federal  Government  and  re- 
sulu  in  a  •aO.OOOjOOO  increase  in  tiie  national 
debt. 

We  are  prone  to  lose  ova  aeoae  of  values 
when  we  start  talking  in  terms  of  Ma.OO0.OOO.- 
000  budgeU  and  t7 .000.000  000  deficits.  Defi- 
cit Pn^^^'t^g.  pump  priming,  and  such  terml- 
nxdogiea  do  not  pennit  reaaonabie  thinking 
and  quick  recognition. 

We  are  awed  and  confused  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  a  Government  which  spends 
nearly  a  billioo  dollars  a  week,  which  em- 
ploys nrare  than  2.000.000  pe<^>le.  and  whlcit 
deftiee  even  aecureSe  descriptioii. 

No  wonder  that  half  our  people  do  ao*  go 
to  the  polls.  And  no  wonder  that  tbe  Amer- 
ican system  Is  todx.y  seriouaty— and  I  re- 
peat— seriously  threat 


A^iat 
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May  I  OMk*  another  point  to  Ulvntrmt*  tb« 
iBt  of  Onwraiuant  and  oT  it«    liifiimim 
la  hitherto  personal  fi<>l<ls.     The 
•ace  eeUavetee  Indicetc   thet  wf 
iMU  noo  haw  ki  owr  populatton  more  ih«n 
SBMOjOOO  peraoB*  over  «  yaars  of  Me 

The  House  of  RepmenUtlree  Toted   last 
^eek  to  Increase  averane  old-sfe  arxtAl-aecu- 
rlty  pajmenu  to  soaaethlng  lUe  $70  a  n»onth 
TiM  prsMot  avenc*  ts  about  hs.f  that. 

Ibowld  social  security  l>ccom«  universal  In 
•ppUcatlon.  as  it  uMloiifeUdly  wui  be.  the 
yearly  cost  of  old-ags  pansiona  alone  will 
approximate  fifteen  to  twenty  blHloo  dollars. 
May  I  point  out.  ladtea  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  entire  cost  of  OoTemtnent  a  few  short 
years  ago  was  but  oae-ttolrd  of  that  fiffure. 
And  nay  I  point  out,  too.  that  oid-affc  pro- 
tection Is  but  one  phase  of  welfare,  and  I  am 
not  crltlctxlng  the  expansion  of  Ooremment 
•M  lo  public  welfare.  It  has  a  place  In 
Aaarlcan  are.  provided  the  cloak  of  welfare 
Is  not  used  aa  a  dlsffutse  for  Karl  Marx. 

I  aald  a  moment  ago  that  the  aweaome  alae 
of  Oovemment  In  itself  la  undoubtedly  a 
deterrent  to  eotlag.  To  many  of  our  citl- 
■sns  the  OsM  of  poliues  Is  so  complex  that 
participation  Is  considered  futile. 

I  aay  to  you  that  the  reverse  should  be 
true,  and  It  will  have  to  be  true  If  we  are  to 
save  ourselves. 

^*f  Oorernment — as  we  know  It  todsy— 
AsBMUli  personal  participation  by  all  of  us. 
VvUevtarty.  K  demands  the  active  partlcl- 
prtlMI  «  thoae  of  our  populatloo  who  are 
wr  Mltue  and  by  position  qtiallfled  to  as- 
sume positions  of  lesdershtp. 

Tou  who  make  up  this  sudlence  are  so 
qualified  Are  you  plsylng  your  proper  role 
In  tlie  field  of  politics,  or  are  you  aticcumb- 
Infto  the  eternal  urge  to  ~let  Oeorge  do  If? 
^■•pttJUa*  tuch  aa  oura  can  maintain 
•^•■■••Ne*  hi  Mrvofth  and  prosperity  only 
•o  to*!  •«  they  command  the  aupport  of  an 
informs U  and  reselute  cltlsenry  We  are  In 
In  Amertea  of  losing  thst  support, 
because  our  dtlaens  are  uninformed— 
for  we  are  the  best  Informed  people  of  the 
^forUi — but  because  we  have  become  apa- 
**>^<1«.  because  too  many  of  us  have  not  been 
*~  our      cltlaenshlp       responsibilities 


•nua  ■spohlie  can  continue  to  exUt  only 
■>  lOBV  as  the  cttkaenry  recognises  lu  respon- 
sibility to  aupport  the  Oovernment.  Instead 
C  <•!•»"» I nc  or  asserting  an  alleged  right  to 
fc«  sappaned  by  the  Oovernment.  I  fear 
that  very  large  segments  of  our  cltlxens  to- 
day have  been  led  astray  into  a  belief  that 
the  latter  altemaUve  Is  possible  I  aay  to 
you  that  it  ts  not.  and  the  entire  course  of 
history  Is  tragic  proof  that  It  U  not. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  those  In  pieces  of 
power  end  wealth  who.  wishing  to  perpetuste 
their  position,  sre  sll  too  willing  to  argue  the 
contrary  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  dim 
past  for  Ulustratlons  of  how  this  process 
verks. 

All  of  U3  here  todsy  can  remember  how 

Adolf  HlUer  destroyed  the  Oerman  Republic 

and  became  master  of  that  nation  becatise 

ftUllble  cttiaens  believed  him  when  he  prom- 

l   Issd    them    security    In    exchange   for    their 

liberty     Mussolini  did  very  much  the  same 

thing   to   Italy      And.   st    thu   moment,   sn 

j    experiment  with  potentialities  for  producing 

the  same  end  la  under  way  In  Kngland.    It  Is 

axiomatic  that  when  the  people  o«  any  coun- 

I  ^  are  wimng  to  trade  liberty  for  promised 

I  ascurlty.  It  ends  by  losing  ooth. 

There  are  tteas  here  m  Amerlcs,  some  of 
them  in  high  plaess.  who  are  singing  the 
I  alna  mmg  at  the  vaUars  state 

OlTS  to  me.  they  say.  your  freedom  and 
Z  stell  reward  you  with  aectulty. 

H«ca  your  faith  la  foeamment.  for  you 
are  no  longer  able  as  tadlildtiala  to  aecure 
yotirselvea. 

Th<;  pre  mime  are  allurlnff  and  they  are 
wtnnlat  mUifcma  at  coamrta. 

Bear  «Mi  ma  r  mnmiiit.  tr  you  win.  while 
I  read  aa  sdltorlal  from  the  cxurent  issue  of 
ot  our  great  agricultural  publications. 


the  rarm  Journal.    It  Is  entlUed  "The  r.ire- 
well  8ute"  and  this  la  what  it  has  to  aay: 

•An  alluring,  deceptive  new  term  haa  been 
creeping  Into  our  political  language.  The 
kind  of  government  which  promises  to  give 
everybody  health,  hotisss.  security,  and  ths 
comfuru  of  lUe  la  betng  called  the  welfare 
state 

"Nobody  opposM  welfare.  By  hard  work 
and  ingenuity  we  have  been  able,  under 
American  freedom,  to  produce  a  great  deal  of 
welfare,  and  to  distribute  It  widely  mong  the 
people.  The  American  record  lo  thU  respect 
far  excecda  that  of  any  other  nation  lu  any 
time.    We  can  carry  It  much  further. 

"Promlsm  of  abundant  welfare  have  been 
nuda  by  many  Rovernmenta.  from  ancient 
noma  to  HI  tier  and  Crlpps.  And  now  Tru- 
man. Thoss  governments  have  always  even- 
tually gone  bankrupt,  or  to  war.  or  both. 
Tue  people  have  been  left  with  leas  welfare 
taan  before.  The  only  governments  thst 
have  achieved  truly  remarkable  records  for 
t^«  welfare  of  their  people  are  the  very  few 
that,  like  oura.  have  left  the  people  fairly 
free  from  reatrlctlona.  and  fairly  free  from 
the  overwhelming  taxea  that  welfare  meaa- 
ures  cost.  The  j.eople  hsve  then  produced 
tteir  own  welfare  by  working  for  It.  They 
have  had  to  pay  little  percentage  to  bureau- 
crau  for  lU  enjoyment.  They  earned  It  and 
It  was  theirs.  Having  no  Brannan  plans,  they 
mere  able  to  buy  their  own  grocerlea.  An 
honest  name  for  the  welfare  atate  would 
be  the  farewell  aUte.  For  once  we  go  far 
enough  toward  Government  guarantlea  of 
•-elfare.  we  can  ssy  farewell  to  American 
freedom  aa  Americana  long  knew  that  blssssd 
condition.  And  to  American  atandards  of 
welfare  " 

in  thU  connection.  I  am  reminded  of 
a  Statement  sttrlbuted  to  the  Iste  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  WUbtir.  one-time  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Doctor  Wilbur,  a  rugged  Indlvldu- 
alUt  of  the  old  achool.  took  a  dim  view  of 
the  Increasing  trend  toward  government -In- 
duced economic  aectirlty  and  had  thla  to  aay: 
"It  la  common  talk  that  every  Individual 
Is  somehow  entitled  to  economic  security. 
•  •  •  The  only  animals  and  birds  I  know 
of  that  have  economic  security  are  those 
which  have  become  domesticated.  •  •  • 
And  the  economic  aecurlty  they  have  la  con- 
trolled by  the  barbed-wire  fence,  the  butch- 
era  knife  and  the  desires  of  others.  They 
are  mUked.  egged,  skinned  and  eaten  up  by 
their  protectors." 

And  so  It  always  has  been,  and  so  It  alwaya 
win  be.  with  a  people  who  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  trading  In  Individual  freedom  for 
collective  secxirlty. 

So.  if  I  have  a  messags  for  you  today— 
snd  I  sddress  my  remarks  particularly  to  the 
women,  for  It  U  you  who  have  the  most  time 
snd— It  Is  this: 

Take  a  serious  Interest  in  politics.  Con- 
vince your  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Im- 
portance of  voUng.  and  of  the  Importance  of 
intelligent  voUng. 

Do  your  part  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
absenteeism  st  the  poiu  on  election  day. 

The  vota  was  placed  In  our  hands  by  otir 
founding  forafaihers  nearly  two  centuries 
sgo.    It  Is  dealgnad  to  be  tisad. 

But  beyond  your  reapoaalblllty  to  vote 
you  have  an  even  greater  responsibility  Tou" 
have  a  responsibUlty  to  learn  Just  as  much 
as  you  possibly  can  learn  shout  your  gcv- 
ernment.  not  only  at  the  national  level  but 
at  the  local  and  State  levels. 

You,  as  women,  ss  the  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers  of  tomorrow's  generation,  have  a 
further  Impelling  reason  to  become  sctlvely 
Intareatod  In  politics,  for  It  ts  in  your  hands 
to  determine  the  future  of  yotir  own  flesh 
and  tilood. 

The  battle  of  IndlvldualUm  versus  collec- 
unsm.  of  InltUtlv.*  versus  dependence,  of 
freedom  versus  vsaaalaga  Is  on.  it  U  being 
waged  In  Wteahlactaa  today  aad  It  M  to  be 
decided  by  9«L  ••  partlelpattBff  dtlaans. 
m  the  atoattOM  ot  IMO  and  1953. 


The  eoclalUUc  atate  holda  nothing  of  ben- 
eflt  for  you  who  compose  this  sudlence.  re- 
gsrdless  of  your  political  afflllstlon;  it  Is  not 
yciur  program,  for  it  would  destroy  you  as  a 
cisas.  Consequently,  the  trend  toward 
atatlsm  poam  a  personsl  threat  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  for  It  three  tens  the  future  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  you  have  pros- 
pered. 

I  fesr  I  have  talked  overly  long  I  hope  1 
have  not  olTended  any  of  you.  But  I  have 
been  privileged  to  witness  st  close  hand  rhese 
past  0  months  the  trend  toward,  as  the  Perm 
Journal  described  It.  the  farewell  stste.  and 
I  cannot  caution  you  too  strongly  to  give  It 
your  most  serious  and  critical  study. 


Hidaen  Wealtii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEGL  M.  HARDEN 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Ric- 
o«o,  I  Include  the  following  speech  by 
K.  Frances  Scott.  M.  D..  president.  Na- 
Uonal  Federation  of  Bu5ine.ss  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.  Inc.  delivered 
In  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  at  the  North  Cen- 
tral Regional  Conference,  September  24 
1940: 

For  us.  as  Indlvldusls.  our  hidden  weslth 
Is  the  time,  the  energy,  the  thought,  and 
the  enthualaam  we  have  available  for  vol- 
unteer community  service. 

For  ua.  aa  a  group,  it  U  the  power  of  people 
gathered  together  Into  an  organization,  an 
Influence  now  largely  unused. 

In  esriier  days  and  still  to  an  extent  In 
our  smaller  and  more  rural  areas,  much  of 
the  community's  needs  was  met  by  voltm- 
teer  services  of  citizens— from  service  In  war 
to  road  mending  and  house  raising  in  peace. 
Aa  communities  grew  larger  and  nwre  com- 
plex there  was  grester  need  for  government 
to  take  over  community  functions.  But 
going  along  with  that  change  there  has  been 
unfortunataly.  a  fading  out  of  the  Idea  that 
citizens  can  and  should  be  voluntarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  common  good. 

In  s  democracy  we  have  thrown  over  the 
Idea  of  fixed  classes  to  our  social  structure. 
Yet  when  there  was  such  s  class  as  'ladles 
and  gentlemen"  there  went  with  that  Idea 
an  obligation  and  responsibility  to  the 
dependent  classes  thst  Insured  attention  to 
many  asp>ecu  of  commimlty  welfare. 

In  turning  to  a  classless  democrscy  we 
have  transferred  these  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  "lady-gentleman"  class 
to  all  people,  and  from  concern  for  dependent 
classes  to  concern  for  the  common  good. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  most  States  call 
themselves  offlclally  by  the  title  of  "common- 
wealth." a  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  idea.  We 
talk  often  in  our  statutes  and  proclama- 
tions of  the  common  good.  These  words 
symbolize  the  Idea  on  which  all  democracy 
Is  bssed— that  the  welfare  of  nil  is  the  com- 
mon concern,  that  the  common  good,  the 
food  of  all.  la  the  only  Justification  for 
governments  existence. 

We  seem  to  have  failed  to  Inculcate  this 
Idea  in  the  youth  of  the  country.  How 
often  is  the  question  ssked.  "Whafs  In  It 
for  me?"  We  are  sUowlng  our  youngsters  to 
grow  up  with  the  Idea  thst  they  owe  noth- 
ing to  the  group  in  which  they  Uva;  tbat 
•omeone  owes  them  a  living 

How  else  could  they  think  when  they  saa 
their  elders'  actions?    Instead  of  doing  what 
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we  can  for  our  commtmlty's  ne«ds  first,  we 
run  first  to  the  State  and  National  Capitols 
with  banda  ontsuetched  shouting  "gimme." 
Recently  In  an  article  in  the  Reader's  Dl- 
g«st.  Oen.  Omar  Bradley  smnmed  it  up  thus: 
"Why    have    we    come    to    believe    that    de- 
mocracy Is  a  frae  ride  without  the  need  (or 
earning  our   sfay?     ProtMbly     the    greatest 
single  cause  for  delinquency  In  citizenship 
can  be  traced  to  our  declining  sense  of  re- 
sponslbllty,  to  the  community  In  which  we 
live.    Altboufli  many  turn  their  eyes  toward 
ths  mountalnotts  Imues  thst  crowd  our  na- 
tional seene,  f«w  baea  ttoa  bumUlty  to  start 
down  whsre  dtlaeoitttfp  oevnu. 

"Our  danger  lies  not  so  much  In  s  fifth 
column  whose  enmity  Is  svowed  It  lies  In  a 
first  column  of  well-meaning  American  dtl- 
aens. A  first  column  of  unconscionable  men 
who  are  100-percent  Americans  In  their  dally 
protestations  snd  U>>percent  cltlxens  in  their 
dslly  routine  oC  neglect." 

Our  democracy  stands  or  falls  oa  the  use 
we  make  of  cltlxens'  volunteer  sereloM.  It 
Is  no  longer  democracy  when  people  give 
up  their  cttiaens'  ftinetlons  to  government. 

There  should  never  be  any  question  In  our 
minds,  either  as  Indlvldusls  or  ss  organiza- 
tions, as  to  whether  we  should  contribute  our 
volunteer  services  In  our  oommuntties — only 
as  to  when  and  how.  How  amay  sai>U«a  re- 
main to  be  offered.  What  of  education  for 
votlBf?  What  of  keeping  check  on  our  Oov- 
arammt?  What  of  serving  on  the  numerous 
boards  In  s  community^  Whst  of  starting 
the  projecta  that  are  needed  that  Oovern- 
ment does  not  handl*"*  No.  there  Is  no 
lack  of  need  for  dtlaen  s  service  In  our  land 
today. 

In  times  of  national  emergency  we  un- 
earth and  spend  freely  of  this  hidden  wealth 
of  volunteer  service.  Peace  has  lU  battles, 
too.     Peace  needs  otir  services. 

It  msy  seem  strsngc  to  you.  who  are  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  that  la  very  Inter- 
nationally minded,  that  I  am  stressing  eo 
emphatically  your  local  community  affairs. 
But  the  local  community  mirrors  exactly 
the  world  scene.  It  Is  the  world  In  miniature. 
There  are  found  all  the  dlilcultles  that  face 
nations  and  there  are  found  too  all  the  re- 
sources to  solve  them.  By  setting  our  com- 
munity houses  in  order  we  learn  the  technics 
thst  we  can  use  la  national  and  International 
affairs.  Let  It  not  be  said  of  tis  that  we  hsve 
not  the  humility  to  start  down  where  cltlaen- 
ship  oounta. 

There  Is  hidden  wealth,  too.  In  otir  organ- 
izations and  It  Is  still  largely  unused. 

We  have  many  organizations  In  this 
country  The  great  slae  and  diversity  of  the 
United  States  and  lU  people  makes  organ- 
laattons  more  Important  to  us  thsn  to  other 
countries.  Many  times,  however,  I  hsve 
heard  Americans  apologize  for  their  fond- 
new  for  club»— as  tboufh  there  were  some- 
thing not  quite  grown  up  about  this  state  of 
affairs. 

Usten  to  whst  Laskl.  a  vlsltcw  from  sbroad 
who  studied  and  analysed  our  life,  said. 
He  writes  that  "our  clubs  give  vitality  to  our 
ooaeept  of  democracy.  An  individual  can 
taaea  little  Influence.  Only  when  he  Joins  an 
organization  can  he  have  an  Influence  on 
policy." 

With  all  the  potential  power  existing  in  an 
orfaniaatlaD  why  do  not  we  have  more  In- 
flaance?  Because  wa  hesitate  so  oftan  to 
tranalate  our  power  Into  action.  We  are  too 
mtlsfled  with  bignem  or  prmtlga,  not  the  use 
of  power  and  accomplishment.  How  often 
do  we  Inltlata  or  push,  and  finish  a  Job  of 
work  In  our  communities?  How  much  do  we 
aoeompUah  by  the  power  and  influence  of  our 
group? 

Why  is  the  fsct  thst  this  wealth  Is  hidden 
ao  aerlcus?  Do  you  remember  the  parable 
of  the  talents?  It  was  not  the  steward  who 
did  not  use  his  talent  to  the  full  who  was 
condemned.  It  was  the  stevrard  who  hid  his 
wealth  and  faUed  to  use  It  at  all.  That  was 
the  great  sin.  nonuse  of  his  talent. 


L<et  us  start  now,  to  dig  up  this  hidden 
wealth  of  our  country.  For  our  greatest  sin, 
too,  ts  to  hide  our  talenta  and  deprtwe  our 
communities  of  their  benefit. 

Otu  democracy  Is  truly  a  coounonwealth 
and  all  our  actions  should  be  for  the  common 
food. 


Reclamatioit,  Irrif  atioB,  ami  Hy^oeleciric 
Power  in  Califoraia 


EXTENSION  OP  KEhLARKB 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CALirOXNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  IS.  1949 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Call  f  ortii*.  Mr.  Speak  - 
er,  I  think  everyone  recopnizt;  that  the 
two  most  important  planks  in  the  polit- 
ical platforms  at  the  national  level  dur- 
ing the  la.st  election  were  labor  and 
farm-price  supports.  That  Is  true  on  a 
nationai  basis,  but  in  the  far  West  and 
especially  In  California  we  have  a  third 
element,  the  development  of  reclamation 
and  irrigation  project*,  along  with  hy- 
droelectric power.  In  California,  that 
issue  is  almost  as  Important  as  the  other 
two  elements  I  have  Ju.<;t  mentioned.  I 
think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  several  political  contests  In 
the  recent  past  have  been  decided  on 
that  reclamation,  irritation,  and  hydro- 
electric iwwer  issue.  In  the  ne«t  elec- 
tion it  is  altogether  possible  that  one  of 
our  important  contests  out  in  California 
may  be  decided  on  that  very  issue.  In 
the  coming  election,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  people  of  California  will  check  care- 
fully the  records  and  the  platforms  of 
all  candidates  on  this  important  issue 
which  is  so  vital  to  our  State. 


IiicreasiBf  Support  far  WorM  Federalists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or   MJUtTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  BF.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  herewith  in- 
serting the  statement  made  by  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Miixm. 
in  "upport  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64.  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors. 

Colonel  MiLLEX  served  in  many  foreign 
lands  in  two  world  wars,  and  his  views 
therefore  should  be  of  interest. 

The  statement  follows: 


sTATXMnrr  or  bon.  sDWAia  t.  icnxza. 
DisTKicT  or  Maanjuro,  eetobz  boots  oow- 
Mirtas  OM  roazisar  arraue.  ocToaaa  is, 
i»4s.    Off    STJPPOBT   or   Housa   ocHKrcaanrr 

KXSOI.CTION  S4 

As  an  oxerseas  veteran  of  two  wars,  who 
has  serred  In  many  coantnas,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  diitarencea  In  polnta  of  view 
and  tradlUons  Ln  various  localltlaa  and  na- 
Uons,  and  I  reallae  ftUly  the  dangers  of  for- 
eign entsnglementa.     I  think  my  approach 


to  this  problem  Is.  therefore,  realistic.  € 
certainly  wish  tnia  Isolatlaiilam  wcs«  prae- 
tical  today.  However,  wa  have  ample  proof 
that  It  U  not. 

For  the  past  8  years  I  have  watched  with 
Interest  the  development  of  world  govern- 
ment sentiment  in  my  home  disUlct.  the 
Sastesn  fibars  of  Maryland.  I  have  great 
f.alth  tn  the  sound  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people.  I  not  only  be- 
lieve tt  to  be  my  duty  to  represent  as  best  I 
can  and.  whenever  my  conscience  permits. 
the  sentlmenta  of  my  constltuenu.  but  I  be- 
lieve also  that  tiM  beat  advloe  a  Congressman 
can  obtain  oftan  cobms  from  that  saoM 
source,  especially  when  that  opinion  shows  a 
noticeable  change  with  regard  to  a  tnajor 
national  Issiie. 

In  my  section  there  was.  tintU  fairly  re- 
cently, a  wideapraad  acceptance  of  the  belief 
that  the  United  Nations  would  work  as  a 
preserver  of  the  world's  peace.  If  It  were  not 
for  Russian  abuse  of  the  veto  and  Buadan 
obstructionism  In  general.  My  Inendi  and 
neighbors  still  feM  that  the  Bossians  are 
primarily  to  blame  for  the  failure  to  reach  an 
honorable  jieace  settlement — a  peace  that 
cotild  be  pn-served  by  the  organized  effort  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  my  people  also 
seem  to  feel.  Increasingly  that,  avcn  If  thoaa 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  wars  wOMng  to  pMir 
ball — the  present  structure  of  the  United 
Nstlons  would  stUl  be  Inadequate  to  accom- 
plish the  ptirpose  for  which  the  ocgani— tton 
was  created.  They  feel  that  It  Is  not  miKiif 
the  existance  of  the  veto,  nor  Russian  abuae 
or  the  veto,  which  frustrates  the  United  Ma- 
tloiM.  Tbey  feel  that  In  setting  up  the 
United  Nstlons  In  Ita  present  form,  we  hava 
sent  a  little  boy  to  do  a  man's  work.  That 
our  plans  are  la<drlng  in  aoose  essential  par- 
ticular Just  as  were  thoaa  of  the  Ui-fated 
League  of  Natlotas. 

Like  all  other  Americans,  ths  people  of 
my  district  are  loathe  to  surrender  any  part 
erf  Araerlcsm  sovereignty.  But.  In  spite  of 
their  natural  distrust  of  any  propoaal  which 
contemplates  even  a  partial  each  stursnaer. 
they  have  become  increasingly  aware  that  the 
problem  which  confrocta  us  as  a  nation  Is 
not  iinlike  the  problem  which  Indivldusl 
dtlaens  have  long  faced.  As  Indlvldxials,  wa 
and  dldlke  any  surrender,  to  the 
ituilty.  State,  or  Nation,  of  power  to 
regulate  our  *ndividtial  lives.  Tet  we  know 
that  the  only  alternative  to  such  surretuler 
is  anauThy.  We  may  chafe  at  having  to  wait 
at  a  red  light,  but  we  know  that,  unless  all 
are  required  to  obey  traffic  laws,  all  will  suf- 
fer In  the  end  and  our  children,  otir  friends, 
or  ourselves  may  be  early  victims  of  dis- 
ordered traffic. 

And  so  I  hsve  noted,  among  the  people  of 
Maryland,  the  Maryland  Free  State  that 
boasts  Ita  deep  seated  and  almost  fanatical 
love  of  complete  freedom,  a  new- found  wlll- 
ingnesa  to  develop  the  United  Nations  Into 
an  organization  that  can  make  and  enforce 
tralDc  rules  and  other  necessary  laws  for  the 
world  community.  Thotightful  leaders  In 
my  commtinlty  are  not  only  willing,  but 
eager,  to  have  the  United  States  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  such  a  development. 
They  have  organlBMl  sentiment,  conducted 
an  edueatkMMl  campaign  among  their  neigh- 
bors, formed  chapters  of  United  World  l^d- 
eralists.  and  catised  me,  ss  their  representa- 
tlve.  to  feel  that  I  shall  be  carrying  cut  their 
will  la  working  for  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution, of  which  I  am  a  coeponsor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fully  as  I  recognize  the  su- 
perlative quality  of  the  people  of  my  com- 
munity and  of  my  State.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  in  this  respect  any  different 
from  the  general  nm  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  inclined  to  think  In  this  respect 
they  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  majority 
of  the  enlightened  peoplea  of  the  world.  I 
believe  that  civilization  generally  Is  waiting 
for  us  to  undwtake  the  action  here  contem- 
plated: namely,  to  place  the  world's  most 
powerful    naUon    In    the    vanguard    of   the 
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tow»rd  •ndurtng  p— cw  tfenaaiti  fur- 
tlilng  Um  wtebluhment  of  vorld  law  and 
vorld  lav  •nforoemeDt. 
Huuik  joo. 


H««  Loaf,  0  Lord,  How  Loaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wrw  TORK 

Of  TBS  BOOSE  OP  RKPRSSKXTATTYSS 

Wtdn€$da»,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  RSZD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Is  it  th«  function  of  President  Tru- 
man to  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Coogreas  of  the  United  States  or  may  be 
refuse  to  do  so  to  the  injury  of  persons 
and  to  the  property  of  millions  of  law 
abidm?  citizens?  Has  the  power  to  de- 
cide th.3  question  of  law  enforcement 
been  illegally  transferred  or  delegated  by 
the  President  to  those  who  have  no  re- 
Sard  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  whole?  What  is  the  use  of 
Congress  passtng  laws  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic if  the  President  refuses  to  enforce 
them? 

The  President  knows  full  well  that 
many  of  the  strikes  are  Communist  in- 
spired end  yet  he  ignores  this  aiul  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  use  the  legal  ma- 
chinery to  stop  this  raid  by  the  subver- 
sive element  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

rnd?r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
heretofore  granted.  I  am  inserting  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1949: 

HOW  LOKC.  O  IXmO,  BOW  LOMO 

Msarly  1.000.COO  American  worluuen  axe 
Idle  today  bacauM  ol  the  lUikea  In  ihe  coal, 
steel,  and  aiumisum  iiulustrlea. 

Tht  coal  strike  U  going  Into  lU  firth  week 
In  tii<t.t  fleld.  340.C00  membcri  of  the  CTnited 
Mice  Workers  have  walkad  out  a<  the  soft 
coal  mines. 

On  October  1.  Philip  Murray,  preatdent  of 
tl>e  Uuliad  Staai workers  or  Amarlca  (CIO), 
ordered  500.000  staalworkers  to  quit  work. 
Thlrty-saven  steel  companies  are  involved. 

Monday  at  12:01  a.  m..  16.000  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  9  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  walked  off  the  Job. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  coal  and  steel 
strikes,  the  railroads  have  been  forced  to  lay 
off  9J.000  men  and  8.600  workers  are  Idle  in 
the  automobile  industry. 

The  men  are  losing  millions  of  dollars  In 
wages.  The  companies  are  losing  millions  In 
IBOOOM.  The  public  will  soon  sxiffer  from 
this  economic  dialocation. 

And  this  la  only  the  beginning.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Sawyer  warns  that  if  the  strikes 
continue  they  wUl  force  2.000.000  persoru  out 
of  work  by  November  1  and  If  they  go  to  De- 
cember 1.  there  wUl  be  5.000,000  uuemplu>ed 
It  Is  the  swuru  duty  and  mural  obligation 
Of  Pfsaldsat  Truman  tu  prevent  this  develop- 
SBSet  by  using  the  Tsft-Hartley  Uw  to  bring 
about  a  fair  eettlement.  He  should  stop 
pU>i'w  r,.,!itic8  with  this  law  since  his  re- 
»P*j  to  tiie  Nstlon  la  far  and  above 

tale  aue^.  w.ce  to  his  party  and  ku  platform 
Bsporu  are  current  that  he  is  cuukldsrluc 
esltlng  the  union  Leads  to  the  White  Huuee 
for  a  talk.  The  time  for  sueta  Auger  wagging 
to  past. 

Ms  has  only  to  anpounce  tliat  a  national 
•BMiSBOcy  eaiat»~elM>w  the  plain  fact  of  that 
to  ^  Ksdsral  oourt,  aatf  get  an  tnjuoctiuo 


tbat  would  put  the  men  t>ack  to  work  for  80 
days.  During  that  time  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  ConcUlatlon  Service  would  continue 
lU  efforu  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  If 
the  fttrlkee  are  not  settled  during  the  80-day 
rc^te,  the  President  can  then  uke  the  case 
to  Oongreas  for  direct  leglalatlon  to  save  the 
oouatvy. 

■vsa  if  the  conciliation  and  mediation 
asrrloss  fail,  the  men  would  be  at  work  dtir- 
Ing  the  80-day  period,  wagec  would  be  paid, 
and  production  continued. 

Tnunan  refused  to  use  this  power  to  halt 
the  stevedore  strike  In  Hawaii.  As  a  result 
that  strike  eoBtlnued  for  IM  days.  The 
country  will  suffer  tremendotisly  If  the  coal 
and  steel  strikes  run  that  long. 


A  Profraai  for  Economic  StsbiKty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
l?f  THg  HOU8X  OF  RKPREaENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  October  19;  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  mast  important  legis- 
lation confronting  Congress  has  been 
permitted  to  lag  until  the  closing  days 
of  the  session.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  case  during  the  next  session  and  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  very  soon 
come  to  the  realization  that  prosperity 
for  our  farmers  means  prosperity  for  all. 

I  would  Uke  to  preface  my  remarks  by 
reading  a  most  positive  and  important 
statement.  The  statement  was  made  be- 
fore the  Republican  farm  conference  in 
Sioux  CUy.  Iowa,  by  Carl  H.  Wilken.  eco- 
nomic analyst  for  the  Raw  Materials  Na- 
tional Council  of  that  city.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

A  noGZAU  rot  BCONOMIC  STaHJI-ITT 
Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  success  of  any  political 
party  U  Its  ability  to  solve  our  economic 
problems  and  maintain  prosperity.  The 
failure  of  our  political  parties  to  solve  oiu- 
economic  equation  can  be  traced  to  two 
basic  factors  In  our  economy. 

1.  The  failure  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  agricultural  income  as  the  source  of  our 
national  mcome.  The  agricultural  indus- 
try produces  approximately  70  percent  of  all 
the  new  wealth  In  the  form  of  raw  mate- 
rials. In  the  proceaa  of  using  the  agricul- 
tural raw  materials  to  produce  and  distrib- 
ute goods  to  society,  each  ri  of  gross  farm 
Income  generates  $7  of  national  income,     in 

.  other  words,  our  national  income  Is  seven 
tiroes  the  value  of  our  agrlctiltural  produc- 
tion. 

2.  The  failure  to  recognize  that  parity 
prices  for  our  agrlcultursl  production  Is  the 
natural  price  equation  that  must  exist  if 
we  are  to  have  full  employment,  a  balanced 
national  budget,  and  a  national  Income  large 
enough  to  create  the  purchasing  power  to 
consume  our  production. 

In  the  past  00  years  the  United  Statee  has 
never  had  a  depression  when  farm  prlcee  were 
at  parity  or  above  and  has  always  had  a 
depressive  period  when  farm  prices  were 
below  parity. 

A  eareful  examination  of  the  record  win 
reveal  that  for  each  10  percent  of  parity,  we 
have  at  stake  10  percent  of  our  national  In- 
come, 10  percent  of  our  retaU  sales  eoltnne 
10  perosnft  of  our  total  pay  rolls,  10  percent 
of  emplOfaMat,  and  10  percent  of  our  abUlty 
to  buy  and  -nasiiBis 

For  example,  for  each  SI  of  groes  farm  in- 
we  win  have  approximately  M  20  of 


retail  sales  volume  and  S4.20  of  total  „_,^ 
paymenu.  Most  people  think  that  a  proper 
price  for  the  farmer  Is  a  subsidy,  when  In 
reality  parity  prices  for  agriculture  help  pro- 
tect our  annual  Income  and  the  wage  level 
that  can  be  maintained.  When  we  as  a 
Nation  permit  farm  prices  to  fsU  below  an 
average  of  100  percent  of  parity  at  the  market 
place,  economic  laws  of  exchange  force  non- 
farm  groups  to  drop  back  to  farm -Income 
levels. 

For  sxample.  If  gross  farm  Income  were 
to  drop  110.000,000.000,  the  retail  merchants 
would  lose  •42.000.000,000  of  sales  volume  and 
our  total  wage  paymenU  would  have  to  be 
reduced  M3,000,COO,000.  If  our  retail  mer- 
chants and  working  people  realized  this  sim- 
ple fact,  they  would  demand  the  impeach- 
ment of  any  President  and  Congress  that 
didn't  provide  such  legislation  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  farm  prices  at  an  average 
of  100  percent  of  parity  at  the  market  place. 
During  the  past  12  months  we  have  had 
a  concentrated  campaign  In  our  news  col- 
umns against  high  support  prices  for  farm 
products.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  farm 
prices  dropped  20  percent  from  September 
1S>4«  to  July  1,  1949.  ThU  drop  In  farm  prices 
wiped  out  approximately  ♦40,000.000.000  of 
earned  Income  in  the  United  States  and  ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

With  a  loss  of  $80,000,000,000  In  potential 
Income  In  the  last  12  months.  It  Is  no  won- 
der that  the  world  Is  short  of  dollars  and 
facing  the  greatest  financial  and  political 
crisis  In  history. 

Suppose  we  follow  the  advice  of  those  who 
wish  to  reduce  farm  Income  still  further  and 
permit  farm  prices  to  drop  down  to  1941  levels 
which  were  20  percent  higher  than  In  1939. 
What  will  happen?  We  dont  have  to  guess 
at  It.    Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record. 

In  1948  we  had  $226,000,000,000  of  national 
Income  as  compared  to  $103,000,000,000  In 
IMl.  A  drop  in  farm  prices  to  1941  levels 
would  force  the  Nation  to  lose  $123,000,000.- 
000  of  national  income. 

In  1948  our  retail  sales  volume  amounted 
to  $130,000,000,000  as  compared  to  $65.C00.- 
000.000  in  1941  Oxir  reUU  merchants  would 
lose  $75,000,000,000  of  sales  volume.  In  1948 
we  had  $137,000,000,000  of  toul  wage  pay- 
ments to  labor  as  compared  to  $61,000,000,000 
In  1941.  Our  American  workers  would  loee 
$76,000,000,000  of  wages. 

In  short,  if  farm  prices  are  permitted  to 
drop  to  1941  levels,  It  will  mean  the  complete 
collapse  of  our  American  system. 

If  this  advice  for  lower  farm  prices  were 
coming  from  Russian  Communists,  it  would 
be  understandable  because  we  know  that  they 
would  like  to  destroy  our  capltai  economy. 
But,  the  advice  is  coming  from  supposedly 
intelligent  American  citizens,  who,  if  the 
record  mean«  anything,  do  not  undersuud 
how  our  economy  operates. 

Summing  it  all  up,  no  political  party  can 
operate  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
on  a  basis  of  full  employment,  a  balanced 
naUonal  budget,  and  pay  off  the  uaUonal 
debt  unless  It  Is  wUllng  to  provide  such  leg- 
islation as  may  be  required  to  malnuin  an 
average  of  lOO  percent  of  parity  at  the  market 
place  for  our  agricultural  production. 

A  political  party  that  has  the  courage  to 
provide  such  leglslauon  and  u  willing  to 
stabUlae  farm  prices  at  the  1948  parity  level, 
can  underwrite  the  national  income  at  $225,- 
000,006.000  annually  and  through  production 
Usoee  price  earn  the  national  income  to  retire 
**»•  Federal  debt  m  50  years,  in  my  opinion. 
that  u  the  kind  of  program  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  Instead  of  uncertainty  and 
economic  confusion. 

^rith  sueta  a  program  any  increase  in  farm 
pfodvrtloa  can  be  utilised  in  giMng  our  peo- 
pit  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  helping 
the  reat  of  tite  world  to  adjust  Itself  to  the 
Asaerlcan  parity  level. 

•^•••y  pricse  are  not  a  lubaldy  but  merely 
rsprsssnl  saoiioasto  squaiity.     To  pay   the 
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farmer  less  than  parity  means  to  deprive 
many  ct  our  people  of  the  right  to  work  at  a 
proper  wage,  to  produce  and  consume  the 
goods  which  cur  resources  can  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  Its  impor- 
tance. I  would  like  to  stress  one  particu- 
lar paragraph  of  Mr.  Wilken's  speech: 

No  political  party  can  operate  the  United 
States  on  a  basis  of  full  employment,  na- 
tional solvency,  and  repay  the  national  debt 
tmless  It  Is  wining  to  provide  such  legisla- 
tion ss  may  be  required  to  maintain  an  aver- 
age of  ICO  percent  of  parity  at  the  market 
place  for  our  agricultural  production. 

In  my  opinion,  this  simple  statement 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  We.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  all  want  full  em- 
ployment. We  realize  that  a  sound 
economy  requires  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  gradual  repayment  of  the  national 
debt.  Mr.  Wilken  tells  us  simply  and 
definitely  that  if  such  a  goal  is  to  be 
attained,  then  we  must  pay  the  farmer 
full  parity  at  the  market  place. 

EKiring  the  debate  on  farm  legislation 
on  the  Senate  floor  October  12.  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  body  who  favors  £0-percent 
supports  stated  on   page   14590   of   the 

COXGRESSION.U.  RECORD; 

If  a  billion  dollars  Is  added  to  the  farm 
Income  cf  the  Nation  in  any  year,  the  na- 
tional Income  for  such  year  goes  up  $7,000,- 
OOO.OOO.  If  the  Income  of  the  agncviltural 
Interests  of  America  should  drcp  $1,000.- 
000.000.  the  national  Income  would  fall 
$7,000,000,000. 

He  then  inserted  in  the  Record  several 
tabulations  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Baker, 
an  expert  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  show  the  loss  that  would  result 
from  a  drop  in  the  national  income 
through  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  support  farm  prices  at  a  proper 

level. 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  find  that  some 
Members  of  the  other  body  and  some- 
one in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  finally  recognized  the 
important  fact  that  each  $1  of  gross 
farm  income  generates  $7  of  national  in- 
come. This  ratio  is  the  key  to  prosperity 
in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight 
and  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  ratio  of  SI  of  gross  farm  in- 
come to  $7  national  Income  is  the  result 
of  research  work  by  Carl  H.  Wilken, 
economic  analyst  of  the  Raw  Materials 
National  CouncU  of  Siou.x  City,  Iowa. 
Mr.  WMlken  is  well  known  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  especially  to  most  every  Repub- 
lican Member  from  farm  districts  and 
many  from  industrial  districts. 

I  would  Uke  to  give  you  a  brief  history 
of  Mr.  Wilken's  efforts  to  gain  recogni- 
tion for  his  formula. 

Mr.  Wilken  brought  the  ratio  of  $1 
of  gross  farm  income  to  $7  of  national 
income  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
at  a  farm  hearing  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
in  1937.  At  that  time  he  pointed  out 
that  for  the  period  1921-37  each  $1  of 
prosi  farm  income  had  been  responsible 
for  $1  of  fiactory  pay  roll  and  a  total  of 
$7  of  national  Income. 

atnce  that  time  he  has  appeared  be- 
fore many  congressional  committer  and 
has  used  the  relationship  In  pointing  the 
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way  to  a  sound  economy.  In  1944.  the 
Country  Gentleman,  after  checking  the 
many  different  graphs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wilken,  published  an  article  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, their  associate  editor,  entitled  "The 
Key  to  Prosperity."  In  this  article  they 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Wilken's  work 
and  the  apparent  accuracy  of  the  ratio 
In  .spite  of  prosperity,  depression,  or  war. 

In  1947.  Mr.  Wilken  privately  arranged 
for  the  publication  of  a  complete  record 
of  our  economy  under  the  title  "PrM- 
pertty  Unlimited— The  American  Way." 
In  hl.^  bock,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
all  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wilken  not 
only  points  out  the  constant  ratio  of  gross 
farm  income  to  national  income,  but  also 
reveals  many  other  .similar  ratios  in  re- 
gard to  total  wages  paid  out.  retail  sales 
volume,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wilken  has  been  tireless  and  fear- 
less in  projecting  his  research  work.  He 
has  given  the  facts  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  1948 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  a  sliding -down  .scale  of  90  to 
60  percent  of  parity,  Mr.  Wilken  told  the 
committee  that  if  the  bill  was  passed 
and  became  law  it  would  legislate  the 
Nation  into  a  depression.  To  support 
his  statement  he  has  continually  pointed 
out  that  agriculture  received  65  percent 
of  parity  in  1932  during  the  most  severe 
depression  in  our  history.  Because  of 
the  simple  fact  that  each  $1  of  gross  farm 
income  generates  $7  of  national  income 
he  points  out  that  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  maintain  farm  prices  at  an  average 
of  100  percent  of  parity  at  the  market 
place. 

When  the  ratio  was  first  called  to  my 
attention  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
1939  its  very  simplicity  made  it  bard  to 
believe.  But  as  the  years  have  passed 
by.  no  one  has  come  forth  to  refute  the 
relationship  Mr.  Wilken  uncovered. 
Since  his  first  presentation  in  1937  we 
have  been  through  the  greatest  war  in 
history  and  have  come  back  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  In  those  12  years  from 
1937-49,  the  gross  farm  income  has  con- 
tinued to  generate  seven  times  its  amoimt 
in  national  income. 

In  my  opinion  the  ratio  that  Mr.  Wil- 
ken has  presented  time  and  time  again 
has  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  know  that  it 
has  been  the  primary  reason  why  most 
of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
now  support  basic  farm  crops  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

A  Republican  House  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  extended  the  90-percent  price 
support  because  of  the  realization  that 
farm  income  must  be  maintained  if  we 
are  to  prevent  a  depression.  Again  in 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  the  House  Re- 
publicans Joined  in  passing  the  Gore 
amendment  which  provided  for  a  contin- 
uation of  the  30-percent  price  support. 

There  has  existed  a  different  line  of 
thought  In  the  other  body  because  In 
my  opinion  Mr.  Wilken  as  an  individual 
without  a  pressure  group  has  not  had 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  properly  pre- 
sent the  facts  to  but  only  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  that  body.  Given  the  opportu- 
nity, I  am  sure  that  he  can  prove  to  them 
also  that  from  the  records  of  our  Na- 
tion, not  only  that  the  seven-times  turn 


of  farm  income  is  accurate,  but  also  that 
all  groups  of  society  benefit  In  direct  pro- 
portion. 

Instead  of  an  average  of  parity  for  the 
farmer  being  a  subsidy,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
ken so  clearly  states,  a  price  level  that 
any  poUtical  party  which  wishes  to  op- 
erate this  Nation  on  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous basis  must  maintain. 

He  points  out  the  ratio  of  retail  sales 
and  total  wage  payments  as  being  $4.20 
for  each  $1  of  gross  farm  Income. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  both  political  parties, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  not  only  to  read 
what  Mr.  Wilken  has  written  from  time 
to  time,  but  also  that  they  will  call  him 
In  for  consultation  when  considering 
basic  legislation.  He  has  the  undisputed 
facts  and  figures  at  his  fingertips  and 
from  memory  can  analyze  almost  every 
phsLse  of  our  economy  through  t  he  period 
1910-49. 

The  figures  he  presents  and  the  seven- 
times  turn  of  gross  farm  income  that  he 
has  uncovered  Is  not  some  mystical  con- 
clusion. It  is  supported  by  the  records 
of  your  Nation  and  mine  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Its  factual  foundation  is  the 
reason  why  no  one  has  been  able  to  re- 
fute the  seven-times  turn  of  farm  Income 
into  national  income,  and  hence  it  is 
gradually  receiving  Nation-wide  accept- 
ance. 

His  studies,  in  my  opinion,  simplify 
our  so-called  farm  problem  and  point  the 
way  to  a  sound  solution.  Ours  will  be 
the  loss  if  we  fail  to  use  them. 

Parity  supports  for  the  farmer  are  not 
a  subsidy  but  merely  the  price  tag  for  his 
product  which  is  comparable  to  the  hour- 
ly wages  of  labor  and  the  price  tag  of 
industry  on  its  products  as  they  are  sold 
to  the  consumer.  Parity  for  our  fann- 
ers meanc  a  prosperous  Nation  with  full 
emplojTnent  at  a  wage  level  which  will 
permit  the  purchase  and  consumption  of 
our  farm  and  factory  production  or  its 
equivalent  in  trade.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  always  that  the  wealth  of  any  na- 
tion can  only  spring  from  Mother  Earth, 
which  generates  economic  power.  Amer- 
ica must  never  turn  off  that  power. 


Improvement  of  UnderdeveIope<i  Areas  of 
tke  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESEJTT ATI  VE3 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  statement 
by  th6  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
J.  McClafferty.  dean.  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Service.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  for  the  Right  Rever- 
end Monsignor  John  OGrady,  secretary. 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTalrs  hearing  testimony  on  H.  R. 
5613,  "A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
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of  the  United  States  and  to  authorize 
partldpatton  in  a  cooperative  endeavor 
for  atabtance  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomJeally  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world."  October  6.  1949: 

llM  bold  prognun.  oev  and  lonf-t«nn.  en- 
visaged  by  tb*  President  tn   bis  tnaogural 
•ddrvH  last  Jmnusry.  which  was  designed  to 
make  "the  benefits  at  our  •clentUle  advanoes 
aatf  our  Industrial  prngresi  available  for  the 
la^pvoTement  and  growtb  of  underdeveloped 
areas. **  Is  |us(  as  neossaarj  for  our  own  econ- 
omy ss  It  Is  for  the  economies  of  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  areas.     If  we  do  not 
sneessd  tn  exporting  our  capital  and  skills 
to  oMmt  eooatrtos  to  contribute  to  the  up- 
bulldliig  of  frss  soonomles.  it  may  be  dlflle«lt 
for  OS  to  matataln  a  free  economy  in  oar 
itry.    If  the  other  countries  of  this 
for  Instance,  are  unable  to  de- 
velop their  free  economies  because  the  United 
States,   as   a   Nation,   does   not   see   Its   way 
clear  to  furnish   material  capital,  and  rea- 
sonable terms  for  the  payment  of  Interest 
charfss  and  for  the  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  private  and  public  loans,  they  saally 
may  bs  drlvsn  into  porsly  Socialist  eoooomlss. 
We   are  interested    moreover    in    building 
tip  the  economies  of  other  countries.  In  lift- 
ing up  their  standard  of  life  so  that  they 
may  be  In  a  position  to  purchase  the  prod- 
ucts ct  our  highly  develofMd  economy.     The 
President.  In  his  midyear  ■eoDomlc  Report  to 
Ooogrem.  stated:  "Ths  sxpansUm  of  foreign 
InvsBtaMat.  by  making  more    l(.Hlars  avail- 
able directly  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  indirectly  to  the  capiul-goods-ezport- 
ing  countries  of  Europe,  will  Improve  the  rest 
of  the  world's  mblllty  to  buy  from  us  "    The 
President's  National  Advisory  Cuunctl  on  In- 
fiiBlluiial    liooetary    and   Plnanclal    Prob- 
Isaa,  te  aciMlirlBg  the  world  ssommkIc  prub- 
Ism.  «■•  rsported    to  have    obssrvsd    "that 
United   SUtes  exporu   to  the   15  developed 
counUiss  in  the  period  1836-40,  SiXkounted  to 
•5J0  a   year   for  every  person    In   thoee    1ft 
eottatrlss."    Tnose  countries  were  termed  de- 
whirh  had  the  highest  per  capita  In- 
tbs  longest  life  expectancy,  the  lowest 
of  Illiteracy,  and  the  highest  dally 
par  capita  iaod  supply,    it  was  also  reported 
that  "to  ssotrast.  the  United  States  was  able 
to  export  to  the  10  nations  in  the  parUally 
devek>ped  covm tries  goods  valued  at  only  gUS 
a  year  per  person,  and  to  the  38  underde- 
vslopsd  countries,  only  70  cents  per  person 
a  ysar."     (The   New   York   Times.  June  M, 
IMS.) 

TiMf*  Is  much  that  we  can  do  in  the  shar- 
ing at  our  skills  with  othsr  countries.  We 
must,  howevsr,  be  sure  that  in  profiting  by 
our  skills  other  countries  may  not  be  copying 
BtsntbJng  thst  is  totally  unsulted  to  their 
bacbgRMBd.  Alresdy  we  have  a  number  of 
***^PPf  situations  In  our  relationships  with 
otbsr  smmtrlss  We  hsve  promoted  mecha- 
nisation in  certain  industrlss  In  some  coun- 
tries to  such  s  degree  as  to  csuse  serious  un- 
employment. Ws  sometimes  have  mads  the 
mutaks  wt  asswBttc  that  oUmt  pooples  were 
Immediately  ready  to  psoflt  by  the  highly  de- 
vslopsd  ipaalaUaaMons  tn  this  country  We 
hava  fatl«  to  isaember  that  apeclaltBation 
is  not  always  sdspted  to  the  ctUture  of  many 
Othsr  oouatries.  We  have  neglected  to  tabs 
tindsr  adequate  cooslderstlon  the  cultural 
Inheritaaaaa.  tbs  seals  I  instttatlons.  and  the 
lodJgcooua  afattdas  and  reeouroes  o<  other 
countriee. 

Point  rv  divides  Itself  Into  two  parts. 
Plrst.  there  Is  the  exporting  of  American  cspl- 
tal  into  ungsrfisvsluped  areas  This  InvnivM 
many  lapovtonl  aonsldaratlons.  Doubts  tax- 
auoB  Is  mm  d  thsse  ocmaidaistioas  tiisui 
atolylMlbfm.  A  practical  meaiM  of  fbaui- 
toUac  tbs  expurtatUm  at  material  oapital 
tram  tbla  eountry  to  tbs  oabsr  American 
aooatrlas  Is  to  confins  our  ^Mlerai  taxa- 
ttoo  at  income,  corporate  and  private,  to 
v^st  Is  samed  within  the  OniUd  Ststss 
sad  leave  to  tboaa  aoiatnss  ths  tasaUoa  of 


whst  Is  earned  within  their  respective 
bortters.  Of  even  more  Importance,  perhaps. 
In  mcotirsglng  persons  of  constructive  men- 
tal caliber  and  steadfast,  wholesome  char- 
acter to  take  firm  and  durable  root  In  the 
countries  where  they  labor  for  their  best 
working  yeArs,  would  be  the  elimination  of 
double  taxation  of  Individual  estates.  Euro- 
pean nations  have  built  lasting  and  produc- 
tive ties — economic,  social,  and  cultural,  by 
their  policy  of  allowing  the  pioneer  types  to 
operate  abroad  with  relative  freedom  from 
taxaUon  of  what  they  earn  and  save  abroad, 
taxing  them  only  on  what  they  earn  and  ac- 
cimiulate  at  home.  We  could  well  hope  to 
reinforce  the  sams  sort  of  bonds  with  our 
Bister  American  States  were  we  to  take  the 
same  attitude  of  enlightened  self-denial  In 
this  matter  of  tax  burden.  The  enhance- 
ment of  our  trade  will  compensate  by  creat- 
ing a  broader  bass  for  domestic  public  rsve- 
nue  derived  from  taxation  at  home.  We 
have  trsaUcs  dssigned  to  eliminate  double 
taxation  srith  a  number  of  European  coun- 
tries and  with  Canada:  no  other  American 
Stiite  has  concluded  such  a  treaty  with  this 
country.  Bvery  reasonable  effort  should  be 
made  to  press  this  partlculsr  approach,  as  a 
prersqulslto  to  tbs  orfierly  movement  of  ma- 
terial capital  to  thoee  countries  in  need  of 
such  capital. 

As  a  general  rule.  It  ahould  be  pointed  out 
tluit  the  more  t^at  can  be  done  by  private 
Initiative  and  by  privau  organizations,  sub- 
Ject  to  reasonable  social  controls.  In  stimu- 
lating developments  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries the  better  It  will  be  for  the  countries 
served  as  well  as  for  our  own  country.  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  stimulate 
prlvaU  enterprise  and  prlvaU  eflorts  of  all 
kinds. 

The  second  part  of  point  rV  relates  to  the 
exchange  of  experience  and  information,  and 
the  supplying  of  technical  asalstanee  to  un- 
derdeveloped areas.  H.  R.  5615  would  provide 
the  necessary  authorlaatlous  for  this  ex- 
change The  exchange  of  experience  and  In- 
formation, and  the  providing  of  technical 
skills  can  be  done  directly  by  the  agencies  of 
our  own  Oovernmenc  and  by  the  various 
spsclaliaed  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
aiuJ  the  Orgiinlmtton  of  American  States. 
It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  United  States 
should  work  through  the  United  NaUuns  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  as  well 
as  well  as  through  bilateral  arrange- 
ments The  wUllngness  to  use  the  Instru- 
menuiitles  of  the  United  Nations  and  Or- 
ganUatlon  of  American  Statsa  will  be  an 
expression  of  our  desire  to  make  those  or- 
ganlastioQs.  tisslgnsrt  to  secure  internsUonal 
psaoe.  more  effective  agencies  for  promoting 
self-help,  prosperity,  freedom,  and  Justice  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Economic  Committee  and  other  de- 
pendent oOces  and  groups  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organ iMUon  of  American  States  are  eon- 
c^nmA  wltb  varlaas  plans  and  eoDdltions  for 
the  importing  of  eapiui  Into  areaa  tn  wuich 
It  is  most  nssded  and  with  the  exchange  of 
experience  and  technical  information.  We 
are  very  much  Intereated  In  the  Economic 
Committee  of  ths  Organisation  of  American 
Slates;  ws  want  to  strengthen  lu  work  It 
wHI  belp  to  bring  tbs  countries  of  this 
hemlspbsrs  ciossr  together  m  a  general  re- 
Utionahlp  which  wUl  be  mutually  helpful 
both  in  the  sharit^  of  capital  mvastmenu 
and  of  skills  and  techniques. 

There  Is  one  very  large  and  Immediate 
problem  which  the  countries  of  ths  Western 
Hemisphere  have  in  common  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  World,  rnd  that  U 
tbs  rsssMleassttt  of  the  displaced  end  ex- 
pelled psopis  or  Europe  ThU  doee  not  in- 
elude  merely  the  rssetUemsot  oT  ths  Unttsd 
Nstloos  displaeed  pstwma.  which  is  the  im- 
msdUto  rsspnsislhUlty  ot  tb*  Internauooai 
Refuges  Ortantaatlon.  bitt  also  ot  tbs  largs 
number  of  displsosd  psrsona  In  Germany  and 
lUly.    Tbsss  displacsd  persons  can  provlds 


the  energizing  manpower  that  Is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  economies  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics.  Canada.  Atistralla. 
and  other  areas.  These  persons  can  also 
play  an  Important  part  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  our  own  economy.  Too  often 
we  think  too  exclusively  In  terms  uf  capital 
Investment  in  considering  the  development 
of  the  economies  of  dllferent  countries  We 
must  recognize  that  manpower  contributes 
greatly  to  t'>e  building  up  of  the  econonUes 
of  underdeveloped  countries.  We  must  sp- 
predate,  moreover,  that  there  Is  very  little 
hope  of  stabilizing  the  economy  of  western 
Germany  until  some  plans  are  made  for  the 
resettlement  of  the  German  expellees.  Pur- 
thermore.  there  Is  no  real  expe<^atlon  of  sta- 
bilizing soundly  the  economy  of  Italy  until 
plans  are  mnde  for  the  reeettlement  of  a 
part  of  Its  population. 

AaMTlea.  Morth  and  South.  In  the  main, 
has  bean  organised  and  developed  by  Euro- 
peans, with  many  very  valuable  contributions 
from  peoples  of  African.  Asiatic,  and  Indig- 
enous origins,  and  from  persons  representing 
a  confluence  of  these  several  components. 
Europe  amassed  wealth  from  this  hemisphere, 
and  raised  the  level  of  Individual  comfort 
and  sscurlty  from  famine  and  disease,  over 
the  Isst  4<'3  centuries  But  Europe  made  all 
this  possible  by  her  exportation  of  human 
capital,  as  we  may  not  Inappropriately  term 
the  more  than  100.000.000  Furopeans  who 
since  the  days  of  discovery  have  crossed  the 
Atlsntlc  to  live  and  die  In  this  hemisphere. 
The  reception  of  displaced  persons  and  ex- 
pellees and  Iramlgranu  generally  will  mean 
reenforced  and  ever  larger  markets  for  our 
own  economic  services  and  goods,  and  ever 
better  prospect  of  a  generally  more  desirable 
standard  of  life  and  effort  for  all  who  live 
here;  and  that  most  definitely  means  the 
Indigenous  peoples  There  are  still  Ameri- 
can countries  where  the  Indigenous  peoples, 
numerically  outnumbering  thoee  of  predomi- 
nantly European  stock,  can  be  aided  and 
stimulated  through  the  assimllaUon— physl- 
cal.  cultural,  and  scooomic — that  wotild  be 
conssquent  upon  the  Introduction  of  that 
human  capital — one  of  the  foremost  gifts  of 
Europe,  and  a  guaranty  of  the  prolongation 
of  Nation-wide  prosperity  in  this  country. 

In  some  La  tin -American  countries  consid- 
erable progreas  already  has  been  made  In  im- 
proved methods  of  food  production  and  con- 
servation This  haa  been  done  through  ex- 
perimental stations,  credit,  and  programs  for 
rural  education.  rehabUltation.  and  resettle- 
ment In  our  work  tn  these  countries  we 
have  recognized  to  a  degree  that  you  cannot 
have  tn  them  the  same  type  of  specialization 
that  we  have  In  our  own  country;  that  ws 
cannot  have  a  great  variety  of  specialists  con- 
cerned With  a  particular  family,  that  we  must 
develop  tbrougb  spseUi  training  programs 
geasrsl  tschBlctaos  who  can  assist  In  food 
production,  food  conservation,  basic  health, 
and  general  problems  of  home  management 
We  have  come  to  see  thst  the  persons  In 
charge  of  this  service  !n  the  rural  areas 
should  be  natives.  We  must  have  some 
method  of  training  them  in  countries  thst 
spisroxlmate  their  own  In  culture,  standards 
of  living,  and  fsosral  sduoationaJ  outlook. 
Ws  can  do  a  great  deal  for  them  by  bringing 
In  people  from  nearby  countries  with  similar 
conditions  of  life. 

Our  experience  tn  deallnir  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Retubltca  has  taught  us  that  we  cannot 
aid  them  very  far  In  thei*  development  with- 
out doing  somethlaff  about  tranaporutlon. 
Many  people  in  these  countries  wUl  tell  you 
that  better  UansporUUon  U  their  basic  need. 
Most  of  these  countries  have  very  little  trans- 
portation facilities  except  along  the  coast 
lines,  the  air  lanes,  and  a  few  large  rtvera. 

It  Is  posslbis  at  the  present  time  to  basa 
nn  entire  lack  of  food  in  one  sectloa  ot  • 
country  and  a  grsat  surplus  in  aaothsr. 
Without  tranaporutlon  it  Is  virtually  tm« 
(Hjasibte  to  develop  an  adequate  national 
(  (^  supply  or  even   an  adeqttaU  n^onal 
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food  supply.  After  transportation  and  food 
supply  we  have  the  problems  of  health  and 
education.  The  health  problem  would 
naturally  come  along  w.lh  the  problem  of 
food  supply,  farm  management,  bousing,  and 
home  management. 

Education  Is  a  long-range  problem  which 
must  challenge  all  groups  in  the  different 
countries  that  are  associated  in  basic  Inter- 
national enterprises.  As  people  have  better 
health  and  better  food  they  begin  to  move 
around,  they' look  for  more  education,  for 
mote  opportunities  for  formal,  general,  and 
technical  instruction.  As  their  economies 
develop  they  will  have  more  funds  that  can 
be  devoted  to  education,  in  fact  to  the  de- 
Telopment  of  all  their  culture  as  well  as 
their  basic  religious  Interests  and  vrorks. 

In  all  the  developments  under  point  4 
Of  the  foreign  economic  policy  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fullest  participation  of 
all  voluntary  organizations.  Each  govern- 
ment should  encourage  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  Join  in  the  programs.  In  no  place 
should  the  program  be  regarded  as  exclu- 
sively governmental.  Exclusively  govern- 
mental programs  may  lay  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  economic  imperialism.  In  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  sharing  tech- 
nical guidance  we  should  urge  the  fullest  i>ar- 
tlclpatlon  of  cultural  and  religious  groups. 
We  should  encourage  these  groups  to  do 
their  own  thinking  and  planning  and  to 
cooperate  in  formulations  and  activities. 
We  should  not  ask  them  merely  to  accept 
and  sanction  a  plan  that  has  already  been 
carved  out  for  them  by  government.  We 
should  not  develop  any  plan  for  application 
anywhere  which  In  any  detail  violates  any 
fundamental  precept  cf  religion  and  the 
natural  law.  or  runs  counter  to  valid  social 
and  cultural  heritages. 

God  has  blessed  the  United  States  with 
material  wealth,  technical  skills,  and  spiritual 
ideals.  In  these  days  of  decision.  Divine 
Prjvldence  has  cast  our  beloved  land  In  the 
role  of  leadership.  Motivated  by  our  spiri- 
tual ideals  may  we  find  in  point  4  a  way 
to  lead  countries  to  self-help,  prosperity. 
fr«^edom.  Justice,  and  peace  through  sharing 
what  we  have  in  our  hearts,  heads,  and  hands. 


World  Government  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLOkQU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  feel  that  permanent  world  peace 
can  probably  only  be  secured  through 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  into 
a  world  federal  government  specifically 
limited  to  preserving  peace  and  prevent- 
ing aggression. 

I  have  some  definite  criticisms  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  how- 
ever. The  resolution  envisions  a  world 
federation  with  limited  powers,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  what  the  Umltations 
are  to  be.  It  is  said  in  the  resolution  that 
the  govemment  should  have  powers 
"Migquate  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent 
•ggrvsion."  but  it  is  not  said  that  the 
powers  are  to  be  limited  to  such  specifi- 
cally mentioned  powers. 

Further.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64  points  out  objectives  to  he  achieved 
without    stating    whether    or    not    the 


achievement  would  be  solely  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  treaty  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  objectives  of  any 
such  resolution  should  not  become  effec- 
tive without  prior  democratic  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  at  least  as  much  care  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  as  are  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment of  our  United  States  Constitution. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  the  United  States 
enter  into  a  world  govemment  without 
a  much  broader  expression  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  treaty-making  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  Senate.  I  think 
also  that  any  resolution  which  we  pass 
would  be  greatly  improved  in  securing 
popular  support  for  it  if  it  specifically 
spelled  out  the  methods  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  ex- 
press their  support  or  objection  to  such 
a  step.  Securing  a  broad  base  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  establishment  of  the 
principles  involved  is  not  only  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  handling  the  matter  but 
also  would  restilt  in  greater  strength  for 
whatever  is  ultimately  done. 

Further.  I  think  that  It  ./ould  be  an 
improvement  if  the  resolution  specifi- 
cally mentioned  a  police  force  because,  if 
a  world  police  force,  however  limited  or 
constituted,  is  contemplated,  I  think  that 
all  people  dealing  with  the  question 
should  be  apprised  of  the  apparent  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  police  force. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  76.  which  I  think 
meets  all  of  these  objections  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64.  House  Joint 
Resolution  270  suggests  a  form  of  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  which  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  or  76  could  be 
implemented.  I  Introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  76  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  270.  I  hold  no  brief  for  their 
being  perfect;  but  I  do  think  that  their 
provisions  should  be  considered  for  what 
they  may  be  worth. 


Govertunent  Spendinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  warn- 
ing against  the  now  well-established 
trend  of  our  citizens  to  let  the  Govem- 
ment do  it.  and  the  ultimate  effect  it  will 
have  on  our  country.  Is  contained  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Knoxville 
(Iowa)  Express — ^Democrat — of  Octot)er 
13.  Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  this 
timely  article: 

America  has  degenerated.  Bverybody  is 
asking  for  and  expecting  help  of  some  kind. 
No  one.  it  appears,  goes  oat  to  do  anything 
by  himself.  No  organization  can  function 
unless  the  public  is  panhandled  for  the 
wherewithal   to  pay   the  bUL     Farmers  are 


asking  for  and  expecting  subsidies  on  every- 
thing; manufacturers  are  yelling  to  keep  for- 
eign goods  from  competing  with  what  they 
make  at  a  price  far  too  high;  coal  miners  are 
striking  for  fantastic  wages;  so  are  the  steel 
workers;  everyone  waots  a  pension;  everyone 
wants  something  for  nothing.  With  America 
some  $300,000,000,000  in  debt  this  looka  like 
a  good  way  to  rush  headlong  into  a  crash 
that  will  take  25  years  to  come  out  of.  We  are 
going  farther  and  farther  Into  debt  every 
month.  All  kinds  of  schemes  are  being  tised 
to  scare  the  Nation  into  more  and  more 
spending.  Instead  of  the  people  supporting 
the  Govemment  we  are  trying  to  xnake  the 
Govemment  support  the  people.  Dumb  as 
we  are  we  know  It  cannot  work  for  long.  The 
only  thing  the  Government  can  do  to  salvage 
such  a  situation  is  to  devalue  the  dollar  as 
England  did  the  poimd  sterling.  By  devalu- 
ing the  dollar  50  percent  every  ovmer  of  a 
savings  bond,  every  man  with  a  dollar  in  the 
bank  would  automatically  have  Just  half  as 
much  as  he  had  before.  The  Government, 
however,  would  under  this  situation  be  able 
to  pay  off  twice  as  much  debt  as  It  did  before. 
Russia  claimed  a  few  years  ago  that  America 
would  crack  up  economically — perhaps  they 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 


Use  of  Piblk  Recreational  Facilkiet  <hi 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  SpejJcer.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion,  on  the 
adjourning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  to  comment  on 
the  great  and  to  ccwimend  the  honest 
efforts  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  behalf  of  that  democracy  to  which  we 
so  frequently  refer.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  just  and 
peaceful  solution  to  the  problem  which 
might  be  simply  stated:  Can  all  Ameri- 
cans use  the  facilities  which  their  taxes 
have  helped  to  provide? 

In  a  hall  so  accustomed  to  political 
addresses,  I  would,  for  this  occasion 
deviate  and  address  my  remarks  not  to 
Democrats  and  Republicans  or  to  north- 
erners and  southerners — not  even  do  I 
address  you  as  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives— the  question  must  rise  above 
these  selfish  confines  if  America  is  to 
remain  the  Noahs  Ark  of  democracy  in 
this  world,  sick  with  the  lust  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

Fellow  Americans,  all  of  you.  consider 
If  you  will,  the  task  which  faces  the 
Secretary,  and  most  certainly  it  faces  us 
as  well.  I  have  followed  this  dispute 
which  has  been  developing  here  in  Wash- 
ington over  the  use  on  a  nonsegregated 
basis  of  the  recreational  facilities  which 
this  Federal  Govemment  has  provided 
for  all  of  the  citizens  of  its  Capit&l. 
Because  these  facilities  are  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  it  has  t)ecome  Secretary 
Krug's  lot  to  implement  a  program  of 
equal  access  to  all.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  contend  that  bis  is  an  easy  task. 


It 
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nor  do  I  believe  that  his  profram  Is  mov- 
ing too  slowly.  I  do  believe  that  it  must 
continue  and  It  must  brine  to  our  Capital. 
if  only  1X1  a  soulU  way.  more  of  the 
prtvileKes  which  our  ConsUtutlon  guar- 
antees every  American. 

These  parks  and  pools  are  the  modem 
means  available  to  our  city  dwellers 
where  men  can  rest,  relax,  and  enjoy 
their  leisure  time.  There  best  can  we  And 
the  atmosphere  In  which  democracy 
thrives,  where  men  of  all  races  and  reli- 
fflons  enioy  each  other's  companlon.shlp 
as  fellow  Americans.  There  least  can  we 
find  nourishment  for  the  seeds  of  com- 
munism which  we  know  thrive  on  th« 
paraecution  of  or  discrimination  against 
any  of  our  many  minoritle.v 

In  each  step  which  the  Secretary  has 
taken  I  have  noticed  that  he  has  been 
particularly  carrfuJ  that  protection  ha.s 
bma  afforded  the  people.  When,  on  the 
OMMlon  which  was  precipitated  by  tlie 
■tKatkw  of  local  howliyine  and  Com- 
munlj>ts,  he  was  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  violence  or  closing  a  swimming 
pool,  he  chose  to  dose  that  pool  until 
level  heads  could  prevail.  In  our  ab- 
seDce,  and  twfort  these  facilities  are 
again  openeCU  I  hope  th*t  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  In  conjunction  with 
the  District  Commissioners  and  the  lo- 
cal recreation  board  can  efTect  a  program 
which  we  as  Americans  can  proudly  say 
represents  democracy  in  action. 

I  share  with  most  Americans  the  great 
apprehension  we  know  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  atom  bomb  Is  now  within 
the  reach  of  Ru.«la.  Within  the  warped 
minds  of  our  Communist  critics  there 
has  always  been  a  very  eCfecUve  weapon 
In  attacking  our  American  life,  and  that 
Is  that  our  claim  of  democracy  is  a  hol- 
low, political  gesture.  Let  us  remove 
this  weapon,  step  by  .step,  and  wish  the 
Secretary  and  his  assistants  every  &uc- 


HoncyiffoeB  Is  Orer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AMGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAaaAcifussm 

IN  THK  H008E  OP  REPRBBNTATTW 

W«dn**4at.  October  19.  1949 

Mr  QOODMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
otD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald: 

HOMETMOOW   t»  OVXa 


ThMa  atoould  to*  no  occaakMi  (or  alarm  ia 
Praaldaot  Truman'a  anxtounocuMnt  Uuit  ih« 
Euwians  have  the  atomic  bomb.  Wbat  h« 
•aid  was  that  ther*  bad  bc«n  an  atomic  ex- 
plosion in  RusbU.  This  raises  all  aorta  of 
^(MBllona.  Wsa  It  Indeed  a  bomb,  or  )Uit  the 
Myleslin  of  atomic  materials?  Old  an 
atcaale  aaDUfacturtnc  plant  blow  upt  U  it 
was  a  beaak.  was  it  the  only  ooe  titey  had? 
In  any  event,  we  can  be  sure  from  our  own 
experience  with  the  dsvelopment  ol  the 
txunb  that  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  explosion 
of  the  first  to  the  perfection  of  mass  manu- 
fartiuiog  teehnlqties. 

Assuming  that  the  rxploelon  now  reported 
represented  the  initial  stage  of  atomic  pro- 


dueUon.  It  can  be  esUmated  that  It  will  be 
another  a  yean  at  least  before  the  Russians 
oould  prr>duce  the  bombs  in  any  quantity 
even  If  tlMy  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  did  the 
ITnlted  States  when  all  the  Incentives  of 
actiial  hostilities  were  present.  This  would 
•eem  to  make  the  predictions  of  the  Plnletter 
Commission  (the  President's  Air  Policy  Com- 
mlseion )  of  Deosaibsr  M.  1M7,  stand  up  very 
soiuny.    Thst  eoauBlBston  satd : 

"It  would  be  safe  to  assume  tliat  possibly 
hostile  powers  wUl  not  be  producing  stomlc 
weapons  ui  substantial  quantities  before  the 
end  of  1052.  We  point  out  that  this  does  not 
assume  that  such  (wwers  msy  not  hsve  a  few 
stomlc  weapons  prior  to  that  date." 

So  we  feel  It  safe  to  eoncrude  that  while 
the  real  honeymoon  of  atomic  monopoly  is 
Oft.  there  will  still  be  a  few  years  of  respite 
before  the  Russians  will  be  in  a  poslUon  to 
lise  theee  weaposae  osUitarUy.  It  would  ap- 
pear ttiat  the  noletter  Commission's  tims- 
U)»ie  Is  still  socurate.  lu  A-day  was  placed 
at  January  1.  19U.  This  was  sstlmsUd  as 
the  date  at  which  we  might  expect  a  po- 
tential enemy  to  be  In  a  position  to  use  the 
stom  txmib  against  us.  It  would  seem  un- 
Itlcely  that  It  oouid  be  any  sooner  than  thst. 
possibly  much  Utter,  depending  upon  how 
w«U  tiM  Russians  with  the  aid  of  German 
technicians  oan  gst  into  production  uf  the 
bombs. 

Even  sa  we  wonder  whether  the  Defense 
Establishment  has  devoted  as  much  money 
and  interest  to  the  development  of  air  de- 
fensM  as  the  Ftnletter  Oommlsaion  urged. 
It  may  be  that  the  Air  Force  has  foas  over- 
board DO  the  B-ae  to  the  negieot  oC  adsqiwte 
InUroepter.  radar,  and  other  defensive 
mcasurss.  This  would  seem  u>  be  the  right 
time  to  make  sure.  One  thing  is  certain. 
Navy  alrpower  has  not  had  the  support  that 
the  Ptnietter  experts  urged  for  It. 

However,  one  can  dwell  too  long  upon  the 
military    consequences    of    the    news    from 
The    United    Nations    Oeneral    As- 

ibly  hM  greater  reason  than  ever  before 
to  press  fur  an  LntsrnaUunai  atomic  ^pee- 
msnt.  WiMt  we  hope  Is  that  the  Russians. 
now  possessed  of  the  bomb,  will  be  more  con- 
ciliatory In  the  solution  of  grave  Interna- 
tional problems.  Their  Inferiority  complex, 
which  has  seemed  to  make  them  truculent, 
should  be  leas  in  evtdenoe.  There  is  apt  to 
be  better  barfslnlng  where  the  bargainers 
are  nearly  equals  In  power. 

On  balance,  then,  we  would  conclude  that 
there  Is  more  reaeea  to  be  hepslul  than  for- 
lorn   over    the    President's    snnouncement 
Only  the  Inevitable  has  happened.    Out  of  it 
may  come  more  good  than  bad. 


HasMrsat  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirvsmiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VB 

TU€sdag.  October  IS.  1949 

Mr  McDONOUOH  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Iri  the 
Rzcou.  I  include  the  following  article: 
Huacoeoos  Otattsttcs — Oi  Aas  Thkt? 

It  has  beea  said  that  there  are  ttiree  kinds 
o:  Ues;  whlU  Lisa,  black,  lies  and  sUtistios. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  statistics  can  bs  made 
to  prove  anything.  In  stipport  of  theee  eon- 
teotioos  we  venture  to  print  the  uhle  below : 

wrao's  acDss  tws  woast 
A  Calif om  is  coiutrtictlon  msn  has  figured 
the   Nstlon's   available   manpower   total    at 


only  2  men.  Instead  of  the  61.000.000  allegedly 
enr.ployed.    Here  are  bla  computations. 

PopuUtloo  of  the  United  States.  135.  744.  338 

Persons  «  ysars  uf  sge  or  older.  36. 041.  230 

Balance  left  to  do  the  work.  96. 803.  103 
Persons    21    years    of    age    or 

younger 54.  481.337 

Balance  left  to  do  the  work.  44. 311.  T71 
Persons  working  for  the  Oovern- 

ment 20.  Oil.  933 

Balance  left  to  do  the  work.  24. 390, 840 
Persons  In  colleges  and  armed 

force* 10. 14«.  203 

Balance  left  to  do  the  work.  14.131.647 

Persons  In  State  and  city  olDces.  19. 800. 980 

Balanoelerttodo  the  work.  3S1.981 

Persons  in  hospitals  and  asylums  37  B,  548 

Balanre  left  to  do  the  work.  76.  780 
Bums    snd    others    who   won't 

work 80.944 


Balance  left  to  do  the  work.  15, 493 

Persons  In  Jslls 15.490 

Balance  left  to  do  the  work.  8 

"In  the  final  Ubulatlon."  says  thU  Call- 
fornian,  "the  two  are  you  and  I — and  you'd 
better  get  a  wiggle  on.  I'm  tired  of  doing 
all  the  work  I "  (Courtesy  of  the  Advertiser, 
HuntlQftoo.  W.  Vs  ) 


Tnimaa's  Menetary  anii  FiscaJ  Practices 
Arc  a  Slippery  Road  to  Misery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WX&CONSIM 

Of  THE  H008B  OP  RBPREaKNTA'nVBS 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  yesterday  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Nourse. 
No.  1  economic  adviser  for  the  Truman 
administration,  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Asso- 
ciation, accused  the  af*ministratlon  of 
using  devious  methods  in  treating  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  country.  The 
punch  lice  in  his  address  as  I  read  it  was 
this  one: 

Monetary  and  fiscal  tricks  have  no  power 
of  magic,  but  are  a  aUppery  road  to  misery. 

Continuing  further.  Dr.  Nourse  said: 
As  an  economist  I  do  not  see  standards  of 
life  being  raised  when  a  great  labor  organ- 
isation Insists  on  a  reduction  »n  tmurs  of 
work  and  the  essr  of  ooai  orders  s  3-day  work- 
week with  full  pay. 

I  am  also  uneasy  when  I  see  farmers  de- 
mantflnc  stlmulaUve  prices  while  the  Ck)v- 
ernment  accumulates  gigantic  farm  surpluses 
and  pays  subsidies  out  of  Federal  deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Nourse  also  charged 
that  if  we  are  to  have  continued  eco- 
nomic progress,  private  business  must 
also  adjust  its  supply  Unes  and  distritni- 
tion  pAtteras.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  reBiarka.  I  am  including  all  of  Dr. 
Nourses  address,  which  I  commend  to 
ail  Members  of  this  House: 
""  ifABCw  or  eaoaa—  ■cuwomcAU.T 
When  I  saw  the  first  outline  of  your  pro- 
gram. 1  was  Impressed  with  the  strong  note 
of  coivage  and  optimism  which  it  expressed. 
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Fifty  years  of  progress  by  the  association; 
"the  march  of  progress"  in  manufacturing: 
"the  march  of  progress"  In  sgrlculture.  In 
fsrm  mechanization,  and  even  in  Govern- 
ment— with  Senator  Brao  as  Its  prophet. 
Compared  with  hla  assignment,  mine  should 
be  easy — "the  march  of  progress — economic- 
ally." 

The  economic  progress  of  tills  country  has 
been  simos.  fabulous  since  Its  founding,  or 
during  the  last  cent\iry.  or  in  the  60  years 
spanned  by  the  life  of  your  organisation.  All 
tlisss  records  of  progress  ore  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  As  we  come  closer  to  the 
present  day.  the  tempo  of  progress  seenas  to 
be  accelerating,  not  being  arrested.  Against 
the  scmber  back  drop  of  ttie  depression 
thirties,  the  stimulus  of  war  touched  off  a 
blaae  of  new  achievement.  It  revesied  Istent 
powers  for  production,  not  demonstrated  be- 
fore, powers  which  were  inherent  in  our  natu- 
ral resources,  otir  high-grade  labor  force,  our 
accumulated  ctpital.  and  out  capacious  credit 
reserves.  Thst  enlarged  economic  power 
made  us  the  decisive  contributor  to  victory 
and  at  the  same  time  permltud  the  masses 
of  our  people  to  enjoy  a  higher  sverage  of 
consumption  than  they  had  ever  known 
before.  As  I  r«marked  In  another  connection 
atx>ut  a  year  ago.  even  a  war  of  such  gigantic 
proportions  did  not  reduce  us  to  the  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  that  were  the  lot  of  Eng- 
land and  our  other  allies.  "WhUe  individ- 
ual deprivations  and  family  losses  were 
grievous.  It  could  be  said  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  that  we  lost  some  blood,  shed  a  few 
tears,  and  got  up  a  healthy  sweat." 

Alter  the  war.  many  people,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  prophesied  that  we  would  have  a 
postwar  slump,  that  demobilization  would 
tlirow  8.000,000  or  perhaps  10.000,000  workers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  But  we 
passed  from  victorious  war  to  vigorous  peace- 
time reconveralon  with  amazingly  little  lost 
motion.  Assetobly  lines  were  switched  back 
to  peacetime  goods,  pipe  lines  were  filled,  and 
trade  relations  were  reestablished.  Ck>nsum- 
ers,  with  plump  pay  envelopes  and  an  un- 
precedented reserve  stock  of  liquid  savings, 
resumed  their  normal  but  now  enlarged  role 
m  the  market  as  stlmvUators  and  guides  of 
the  productive  ppxress. 

The  Employment  Act  under  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  is  a  march -of -progress 
act.  It  calls  tor  maximum  production,  em- 
ploj-ment.  and  purchasing  power,  engen- 
dered by  free  competitive  enterprise  comple- 
mented by  prtident  but  vigorous  public  en- 
terprise and  sustained  over  the  years  with 
only  moderate  ups  and  downs.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  1948  and  1949  precisely 
measure  the  maximum  of  production,  em- 
plojrment,  and  purchasing  power  for  the 
United  States,  but  I  venture  the  thought 
that  they  may  be  accepted  as  at  least  "a  rea- 
sonable facslmUe  thereof  "  As  we  now  ap- 
proach the  year  end.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
offer  you  any  assurance,  private  or  official. 
that  we  shall  do  precisely  that  well  next  year, 
thiot^tkou^  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  or  for 
the  reat  of  this  century.  It  Is  notable,  how- 
ever, that  the  events  of  the  last  10  years  or  so. 
taken  In  the  perspective  of  preceding  dec- 
ades, have  given  many  thoughtful  persons 
confidence  to  make  projections  that  are 
about  that  optimistic.  I  need  cite  only  two. 
which  ccme  from  particularly  significant 
sources  and.  by  coincidence,  both  from  per- 
sons whom  I  may  call  "•colleague." 

lly  former  and  long-time  colleague.  Presi- 
dent Moulton  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
In  his  recent  book.  Controlling  Factors  In 
Economic  Development,  envisages  a  dou- 
bling of  population  during  the  next  century 
and  an  eightfold  rise  In  general  standards 
of  living.  My  more  recent  colleague.  Vice 
Chairman  Leon  Keyserling.  in  his  address 
Prospects  for  Bconomic  Growth  at  the 
Democratic  Party  Conference  on  Land. 
Water,  and  Jobs  in  San  Pranciaco  a  month 
ago  envisaged  a  march  of  progress  for  the 
oast  10  years  "founded  conservatively  upon 


rates  of  growth  that  we  have  achieved 
during  good  years  In  the  past."  On  this 
Ijasls,  he  said,  "we  can  lift  otir  total  anniutl 
output  of  goods  and  services  from  t362.000.- 
000.000  in  1948  to  about  •350.000.000,000  by 
1958." 

This,  he  estimates,  would  permit  almost  all 
families  to  "reach  a  minimum  Income  level 
of  around  $4,000."  with  more  than  $40,000,- 
000,000  left  to  "Improve  income  in  the  higher 
brackets."  Farm  Incomes  would  gain  "almost 
35  percent  •  •  •  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
relative  gain  than  the  population  as  a  whole, 
because  our  rural  areas  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  parity  of  income  and  opportunity 
which  Is  both  Just  and  essential  for  an  econ- 
omy healthful  in  all  its  parts." 

Furthermore,  soclsl  security  would  be  im- 
proved, health  tnd  education  better  pro- 
vided for,  tlM  long-range  resotirce  develop- 
ment program  enlarged,  and  "home  building 
for  all  income  groups  stcppad  up  to  a  pace 
which  would  provide  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family."  Finally,  Mr.  Keyserling 
argued  that  thst  projected  national  produc- 
tion would  also  "be  enough  to  achieve  bal- 
anced budgets,  make  large  retirements  on  the 
national  debt,  and  leave  substantial  room 
for  tax  reduction." 

I  am  not  too  clear  as  to  how  Mr.  Moulton 
derived  his  factor  of  8.  Nor  am  I  altogether 
sure  that  Mr.  Keyserling  could  simultane- 
ously raise  wages,  farm  Incomes,  and  biisl- 
ness  profits  so  fast  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  public  debt  and  cut  taxes.  But 
"hitching  our  wagons  to  the  stars"  has  been 
good  American  practice,  and  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  quibble  with  the  precise  terms 
of  either  of  these  courageous  projections.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  rather  to  the  fact 
that  in  both  cases,  the  prospect  of  greet 
progress  is  made  conditional. 

Mr.  Mculton  says  plainly  that  his  p>roJec- 
tion  is  only  "concerned  with  economic  poten- 
tials, as  governed  by  resovirces  and  produc- 
tive power."  He  thereupon  turns  to  consider 
the  kind  of  economic  organization  and  prac- 
tices, public  and  private,  that  would  be 
needed  to  bring  these  potentials  to  actual 
fruition.  "What  principles,  methods,  or  pol- 
icies." he  asks,  "must  be  pursued  In  order 
to  realize  in  fullest  measure  our  national 
economic  goals?" 

Mr.  Keyserling  too.  after  outlining  his  10- 
year  targets,  undertakes  to  put  them  in 
the  perspective  of  reality  by  adding  that, 
to  achieve  them,  "we  need  ever-Improved 
cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment." price  and  wage  policies  "which  will 
allow  enough  capital  accumulation  to  ex- 
pand productive  facilities  and  provide 
enough  pizrchaslng  power 'to  buy  the  full 
product.  •  •  •  a  satisfactory  program 
for  completing  the  postwar  adjustments  of 
agrlcultxire."  and  Government  programs  to 
"conserve  and  build  up  oxir  natural  resources, 
to  Improve  the  systems  which  give  us  se- 
curity against  the  iiazards  and  risks  of  mod- 
ern industrial  life,  and  to  maintain  that 
regulatory  villgance  which  prevents  any  one 
group  from  seeltlng  to  benefit  unfairly  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

Now.  what  does  all  this  review  of  predic- 
tions of  progress  lead  up  to?  To  me,  it 
proclaims  an  almost  self-evident  truth  that, 
with  our  traditions,  our  training,  and  our 
resources,  the  march  of  economic  progress 
from  here  on  should  be  even  greater — much 
greater— than  the  quite  creditable  record  of 
the  past.  But  that  does  not  mean  an  easy 
life  for  a  generation  bom  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  Its  mouth.  No,  it  underlines  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility.  Those  dreams  of  prog- 
ress wUl  go  agllmmerlng  unless  they  are  in- 
teUlgently  and  diligently  brought  to  pass. 
The  free  world  lo<*s  to  us  to  l)e  the  pace- 
makers of  that  progress,  to  be  the  rock  on 
which  the  non-Soviet  future  can  be  Imilt. 
To  falter  or  to  lag  In  our  task  would  be  to 
dishonor  otu  fathers  and  to  defraud  our  sons. 
But  in  all  seriousnesa.  I  must  say  that  as  2 


look  alxsut  me  I  am  filled  with  real  concern. 
I  cannot  indulge  in  easy  optimism. 

As  an  economist.  I  do  not  see  standards 
of  life  lielng  raised  adequately  out  of  en» 
larged  production  when  a  great  latx>r  organi- 
zation sees  the  current  slttuitlon  as  "tiie 
occasion  for  a  reduction  In  the  hours  of 
work,  to  35  or  30.  lest  the  productivity 
of  the  labor  force  exceed  the  power  of  the 
market  to  absorb  the  total  production  under 
prevaUing  and  impending  conditions '  or 
when  the  czar  of  coal  orders  a  3-day  week 
(21  iMurs)  with  full  pay  for  a  rediudant 
labor  force  and  when  pensions  at  60  are 
demanded  for  a  population  steadily  becoming 
longer  lived. 

1  am  filled  with  apprehension  too  whan 
I  look  to  managamtnt  and  ■••  it  cbooaiag 
the  oosu  of  bankad  flrss  and  tha  dtmoralin- 
tion  of  ths  delicate  adJustmenU  of  aupply 
lines  and  dUtribution  patterns  rather  than 
capitaiuticatly  venturasoma  raesamination 
of  their  practice*  of  accounting  and  tbalr 
theories  of  price  makmg. 

I  am  imaaty  whan  I  Me  farmers  demanding 
stimulative   prices   whilst   Government   ac- 
cumulates  gigantic   surpliu   holdings,   pays 
subsidies  out  of  Federal  defldu.  and  imposea      ^ 
production  allotmenu  and  marketing  quotas. 

I  am  not  happy  either  when  I  see  Govern- 
ment slipping  back  into  deficits  as  a  way  of 
life  In  a  period  when  production  and  em- 
ployment are  high.  Instead  of  putting  its 
fiscal  ho\i8e  in  order  and  hust>anding  re- 
serves to  support  the  economy  U  less  pros- 
perous times  overtake  tis. 

In  sum.  if  we  are  to  maintam  the  march 
of  economic  progress,  we  must,  individually 
and  as  groups.  In  private  business  and  In  poli- 
tics, display  indtistry.  prudence,  and  self- 
discipline,  recognize  that  we  cant  get  more 
out  of  the  economic  system  than  we  put  in, 
that  collective  bargaining  m  good  faith  and 
on  solid  facts  is  the  road  to  a  workable  dis- 
tribution of  total  product,  and  that  monetary 
and  fiscal  trlclu  have  no  power  (X  magic  but 
are  a  slippery  road  to  misery. 


Resolntbiu  of  Poweslriek  G^nty  (Iowa) 
Farm  Barean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  LrCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Poweshiek  County  (Iowa)  Farm  Bureau 
recently  adopted  forward-looking  resolu- 
tions which  represent  the  voice  of  or- 
ganized farmers  in  the  county.  With 
the  thought  in  mind  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  find  these  resolu- 
tions worthy  of  consideration,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  the  1950  resolutions  of 
Poweshiek  County  Farm  Bureau.  They 
follow : 
1950  RKsoLxrnoifs  or  powxsHnpc  couktt  raaM 

BTJaZAU 

1.  We  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Iowa  and  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federations.  We  will  co- 
operate with  them  to  the  fvillest  extent. 

2.  We  pledge  oxir  wholehearted  support 
to  the  churches,  schools,  and  all  other  or- 
ganizations in  the  county  working  for  com- 
mimity  betterment. 

3.  We  favor  the  support  and  full  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  the  constructl-.e 
programs  of  the  Monetary  Bank  asd  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
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4  W«  favor  ■  pannaiwnt  MpantMin  fnrm 
program  tfeM  glvw  mftti  cooald«rmtfaMi  to 
prodoevs.  eearanMr.  mmi  •oil  eonwrvatton. 
W«  rveommvnd  that  thia  prograin  b*  a<l- 
mtnlaUred  67  loeally  elected  fam«r  eom- 
mtttaamm  tip  to  and  tnciixllng  tb*  0tot« 
IVTtla. 

5.  Tb*    iMrd    of    mora    •oU-oonaanratton 
te  yi n>aafcla>  County  is 

it  aach  dny  W» 
tha  ajmama  valua  of  the  aoll- 
work  carrlad  on  by  tha  n«Mblak 
Oottnty  80U  Conaerrauon  Sti^lea  and  pladfa 
our  ooctlnttad  ffVpport  to  tt 

9  Wa  raaafttlw  tlia  valuabla  aaatataoca 
to  afrleultiira  by  tba  a^toultural 
Cba  iipatliawn  icatlan. 
lU  Ooncfa.  and  tha  Onltad  MMm 
0f  i^rlcultur* 
f  Wt  favor  the  county  aaaaaaor  lav  pro> 
Tiding  araluattona  ean  ba  fair  and  aquttabla. 
Wa  rMoaMBcnd  tfeM  Mm  aevntjr  boavd  of  ra> 
vtow  appoiM  a  IomI  tkravHBMi  bowd  in 
aach  townahlp  to  aailat  and  ad^lM  tha  board 
of  rvTlaar  In  anivtnf  at  an  aquttabla  avalua* 


•.  Wa  flavor  tba  lot  pwwt  oollaction  oT 
th»  fltata  tiifi—  ttui  baaauM  K  la  a  fair  and 
aqultahla  tax  on  all.  and  tha  raranua  thua 
CibCalsad  to  b«  ua»d  aa  a  raplacaaaaat  for 
proparty  tax  aa  far  aa  po«ible. 

9  Tbare  should  be  an  ^qoailaatlaB  of  taaaa 
for  achoola  and  tt  U  heratop  MWiMBaadad 
that  a  matrtmum  lary  of  1ft  mllla  ba  plaead 
upon  raal  and  pataoaal  proparty  for  adiool 
purpoaaa.  Any  addttlonal  rerMiiia  naadad 
BayetMl  tba  abova  lary  should  be  provided  by 
State  ftntt  or  State  aid.  Taxea  on  rtiral 
proparty  tliould  be  equal  laad  to  pravant  con- 
flaeatory  reatilta  oceurrtnf  In  aoma  araaa. 

10  Wa  baUrra  that  the  redcral  eatata  tax 
■hould  contteva  aa  at  the  present  time  with- 
out rataa  balng  dacreaaad. 

11  Baeauaa  of  local  tax  inequaliues.  we 
still  belleTe  that  all  taaome- producing  prop- 
erty haM  by  nonproOt  orfanlzatloos  should 
be  tsxed  aa  other  proparty. 

13.  It  la  further  recommended  that  the  10 
cenU  par  pound  *ederal  tax  on  colored  oleo- 
margarine be  continued,  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  ol  oBa-tcurtta  ceat  00  uncolored  ole- 
omargarine ba  dlaccoitlnxied. 

13.  We  reoommand  that  a  more  Intetulve 
State  and  Federal  road -Improvement  pro- 
gram ba  davaiopad  for  tha  conatrxicuon  of 
all-weather  secondary  roads  and  demand 
that  our  State  and  Federal  money  be  allo- 
•■tad  oa  a  ne«d  baala.  Wa  thioJt  it  com- 
mendable that  cotmty  road-bull<11nc:  funds 
are  taaad  afllclently  and  a  more  extensive  use 
of  tha  dlatoiet  plan  la  being  aaada. 

14  We  feel  that  we  should  work  for  a  bet- 
ter undarstandlng  of  the  new  school  laws 
and  enoooraga  further  IcglalaUon  for  schools. 

IS.  Wa  tacotmnend  that  better  library  (a- 
cUitles  be  made  available  to  rural  people 

10.  We  recognlaa  the  valuabie  training  be- 
ing gtvcn  our  rural  youth  through  4-H  Club 
iNirk  and  vocational  agrlctilttira  and  home- 
Hiking  achools.  Wa  faal  that  avary  rural 
boy  and  girl  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
the  training  aifordad  by  these  programs. 

17.  The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attain- 
able standard  of  health  la  one  of  the  funda- 

rlghts  of  everyone.  We  en<*-ourage 
nutrition  In  the  home,  teatmg  and 
paaaMoMaMa  water  anppltaa.  and 
further  study  of  wya  of  obtaining  and 
Ananelag  mora  hospital  fadUtiea  In  the 
county. 

18.  Wa  recommend  the  emplojrment  of  a 
full-time  county  nurse. 

la.  Wa  recommend  that  the  townshlpa 
sponsor  tha  education  at  farm,  home  and 
highway  aafaty. 

ao.  Wa  aflrm  that  all  eligible  voters  should 
learn  the  mechanlca  of  casting  a  ballot  and 
should  go  to  the  polls  for  all  elections  and 
axarclae  tha  right  and  duty  of  voting. 

ai.  Baal  1  Ting  that  agriculture  and  labor 
baaa  many  romman  proMama.  wa  urta  that 
Varm  Bxircau  and  labor  eooparata  to  aaenra 
a  better  understanding. 


93  We  comaaend  the  Pam  Bervtre  ofneert 
and  OMMkagor  and  the  general  and  apaetal 
insttnuwa  iKtiita  for  their  work  and  tha  ••• 
dent  oparatkMi  of  thatr  groupa. 

33.  Tha  various  eooperattve  aaaoclatlona  tn 
the  county  have  made  a  successful  snd  val- 
uable contribution  to  agrMottora.  We  pledge 
continued  support  and  aartMMce  to  tbaaa 
organiaatlosM. 

94.  We  raocgnlae  the  valtie  of  the  publtcity 
and  aupport  which  the  papara  of  the  county 
have  gi\-en  dtirlnp.  the  past  year  and  expraas 
our  appredatlon  to  them  for  their  flue  co- 
operation. 


Aati-PotMB-Gas  Protocol  of  1925 


BXTKM8ION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MimioAN 

m  TRI  BOUSS  OF  RSFRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr  WOODRUFF  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  3.  liM9. 1  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
ft2M.  to  enact  into  law  the  Curtis  atonuc 
energy  plan  as  proposed  by  Cathrine 
Curtis,  president  of  Women  Inve'^tors 
Research  Institute.  Inc..  and  national 
director  of  Women  Investors  in  America. 
Inc..  of  Washington.  D.  C.  When  I  In- 
trodiK*ed  the  above  bill  I  pointed  out 
that  the  propoahl  od  atomic  energy  made 
by  Mlas  CurCli  follows.  in.sofar  as  atomic 
warfare  Is  concerned,  the  same  program 
u.sed  In  1925  to  outlaw  poison  gas  and 
bacteriological  warfare  as  war  weapons. 
I  also  pointed  out  that  the  antipoison 
gas  protocol  of  1925  worked  .successfully 
in  World  War  II  in  barring  the  use  of 
either  poi.<^on  gas  or  bacteriological  weap- 
ons in  that  war. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Miss  Curtis' 
proposal  and  my  bill,  H.  R.  6290.  ha.s  met 
with  widespread  favorable  reaction  and 
approval.  The  reference  by  Miss  Curtis 
to  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  has  caused 
many  to  begin  .searching  files  for  a  copy 
of  that  document.  Therefore.  In  order 
to  make  it  readily  available  to  all.  it  is 
as  follows: 

PaorocoL  roa  thi  PioKiarnoif  or  thx  Usx  nr 

Was  or  Aspkyxiattkc.  Poisowous.  ok  Otrsb 

Gaxxs  AiVD  or  Bactxiiolocicai.  Mmfooa  or 

WaarAxx.  Sicirco  at  Oknxva.  Jvnn  17.  1925 

raoTocoL 

The  undersigned  plenlpotcntlartaa.  In  the 
name  of  their  napecttva  govammfanta: 

Wharaaa  tha  vm  m  war  of  aaphyxiatlng. 
polaonouB,  or  other  gaaaa  and  of  all  analogoua 
liquid  materlalB  or  devloea  has  been  Justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
clvtllaed  world:    and 

Wharaaa  tha  prohibition  of  such  use  haa 
been  declared  In  treaUaa  to  which  the  ma- 
Jortty  of  the  powara  of  tha  world  are  partiea; 
and 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
tmivaraaily  accepted  as  part  of  international 
law.  btadlng  alike  the  oonaelence  and  the 
practiea  ct  natlona:  Declare: 

That  the  high  contracting  parties,  so  far 
aa  ihay  are  not  already  partlee  to  treaties 
prohlbitiag  such  use.  accept  this  prohibition. 
agree  to  extend  this  prchlbltloo  to  the  use 
of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare  and 
agree  to  be  bouud  as  between  themaelvea. 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  declaration. 

The  high  conUactlng  parties  wUl  exert 
every  eifart  to  Induce  other  states  to  accede 
to  tha  praaant  protocol.  Such  acceaalon  will 
be  notified  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  by  the  latter  to  all  signatory 


and  acceding  powers,  and  will  take  alVeet  on 
tha  daU  of  tha  notltlcatton  by  the  Oovem- 
mant  of  the  French  Republic 

The  present  protocol,  of  which  the  n-eneh 
and  English  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall 
be  ratined  as  soon  aa  possible.  It  shaa 
bear  today's  date. 

The  ratincatlon  of  the  present  protocol 
shall  t>e  addrasaad  to  the  Go%ernment  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  wUl  at  once  notify 
the  depoalt  of  stich  ratification  to  each  of  tha 
signatory  and  acoadlng  powers.  The  Inatru- 
manta  of  ratification  of  and  aeceaalon  to  tha 
prawnt  protoeol  anil  remain  depoaltpd  in  the 
arehlvaa  of  tba  Oovernment  of  the  French 
Republic 

The  prearnt  protocol  will  come  Into  furoa 
for  aach  signatory  power  as  from  the  data 
of  depoalt  of  Its  ratification,  and.  from  that 
ntocnent,  each  power  will  ba  bound  aa  ra- 
garda  other  powera  which  have  already  da- 
poatted  tbetr  ratifications. 

In  wttnaaa  whereof,  the  plenlpotentlartea 
have  algnad  tba  praaant  protocol. 

Done  at  Geneva  In  a  atngia  copy,  thla  17th 
day  of  June  193A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  follows  a  liKt  of  the  coun- 
trlec  that  signed  the  foregoing  protocol: 
Germany,  the  United  States,  by  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton  and  Hugh  8.  Gibson. 
Austria.  Belgium.  Brazil,  the  British  Em- 
pire, Canada.  Irish  Free  State,  India. 
Bulgaria.  Chile.  China.  Denmark.  Egypt. 
Spain.  Estonia.  Abyssinia.  Finland, 
Prance.  Greece.  Hungaiy.  Italy.  Jap«ui« 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Luxemburg.  Nica- 
ragua. Norway.  Panama.  Netherlands. 
Persia.  Poland.  Portugal.  Rumania.  Salv- 
ador. Slam,  Switzerland,  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs.  Croats,  and  Slovens.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Turkey.  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  protocol  later  was  acceded  to  by 
the  following  countne.'^;  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  South  Africa.  Liberia.  Persia, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  among  the  na- 
tions who  originally  signed  the  above 
protocol,  two  did  not  ratify.  Those  na- 
tions were  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
It  also  should  be  noted  that  while  neither 
of  these  nations  ratified  the  above  pro- 
tocol. bo»h  adhered  to  its  stipulations 
during  World  War  n.  as  did  all  nations 
in  that  war. 


Discriminatory  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAsaacBosxTTa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  PJBPRESENTATIVES 

Wediusdav.  October  19    1949 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Med/ord  (Ma^s.)  Mercury; 

MKBIMTMATOBT  TAXZa 

When  the  war-excise  taxes  were  put  Into 
elTect.  ft  was  said  that  they  would  be  re- 
pealed «  months  after  the  end  of  hoetlllttea. 
Yet  they  are  stUI  In  effect,  and  are  still  acting 
aa  a  burden  on  the  consumer  and  a  brake 
on  business. 

The  taxea  apply  to  a  considerable  Ust  of 
commodities  and  servlcea.  many  of  which  are 
not  luxuries  under  any  reason-ible  Interpre- 
tation of  the  term.  The  primary  reaaon  for 
their  enactment  was  to  reduce  civilian  ptir- 
chastng  In  tteie  of  war.  That  reaadn  no 
longer  exlsta.  and  there  can  be  no  valid  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  thU  drag  on  the  economy. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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A  concerted  campaign  la  now  under  way 
In  favor  of  repeal  of  the  levlea  at  thla  ses- 
sion of  Congreaa.  It  la  sponsored  by  the 
principal  aaaoclations  of  retailers.  Including 
both  chain  atKl  Independent  groups,  and  by 
many  manufacturers.  It  is  also  supported 
by  labor  unions,  which  realize  that  these 
taxaa  dlacourage  buying  and  so  prevent  em- 
ployment. The  CIO.  at  iU  1948  constitu- 
tional convention,  passed  a  formal  resolu- 
tion urging  "that  all  excise  taxes  not  regula- 
tory In  character  be  repealed." 

The  National  Planning  Association — a  non- 
partlaan  organization  repreaentatlve  of  bual- 
neaa,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  profesalona — 
has  said:  "The  present  structure  of  excise 
taxes  discriminates  between  producers  of 
taxed  and  untaxed  goods  and  many  of  thoaa 
taxes  weigh  most  heavily  on  low-Income  fam- 
iliaa."  They  are  simply  a  form  of  class  tax, 
and  are  highly  discriminatory.  Their  early 
repeal  would  be  in  the  interest  of  bustneaa 
and  tha  eonaumar,  and  would  be  of  direct 
help  la  maintaining  employment. 


World  GoTernment  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  statement  by  Alan 
Cranston,  president  of  United  World 
Federall-sts,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64  In  which  I  am  greatly  in- 
terested.   The  testimony 'ollows; 

TKSnXONT      BT      ALAN      CRANSTON,      PRESIDENT. 

uwirm    wotLD    rmXRALisTs,    bftorf    house 

coMMrrrxx  on  foreign  ArvAias  on  uousx 

cowctraaxNT  xtsolution  e4 

I  appear  before  you  as  president  of  tJnlted 
World  Federalists.  My  name  Is  Alan  Cran- 
ston. I  live  m  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  I  am  a  home 
buUder. 

The  more  than  40.000  Americans  scattered 
through  the  48  States  who  have  banded  to- 
gether In  United  World  Federalists— and  the 
mllllona  In  other  organizations  who  have 
demonstrated  support  for  our  objectives — 
are  deeply  convinced  that  we  m\ist  substi- 
tute world  law  for  world  war. 

We  therefore  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64.  It  calls  for  the  first  step.  It 
clearly  states  the  objective. 

Untold  destruction  of  life,  property,  and 
human  values  Is  In  prosp)ect  as  a  conse- 
quence of  world  war  HI— Lf  wt  let  It  come. 
I  ahall  not  dwell  upon  that,  nor  shall  I 
hazard  opinions  concerning  the  capacities  of 
the  weapons  we  and  others  are  now  secretly 
preparing  for  purposes  of  mutual  destruction 
In  that  war. 

I  a.a  sure  that  efforts  have  been  made  by 
experta  to  scare  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  you  know  much  more 
about  atomic,  bacteriological,  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  than  I  do. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  as  a  business- 
man about  the  consequences  of  the  present 
preparedneaa  program  and  the  arms  race. 
Even  short  of  the  devastation  of  actual  war. 
the  results  of  the  present  course — If  long 
pursued — will  plainly  be  catastrophic. 

The  United  States  faces  a  national  deficit 
increased  In  this  fiscal  year  by  an  additional 
♦2.000.000.000  due  to  military  expenditures. 
How  can  we  make  this  up?  In  higher  taxes? 
Today  payment  for  past  and  preparation  for 
future  wars  consumes  almost  80  percent  of 
the  tax  dollar.  Shall  we  cut  the  prepared- 
neaa program?     The  fact  la  that,  far  from 


cutting  It  back,  we  are  of  necasslty  stepping 
It  up  day  by  day  as  tension  mounts.  And 
It  appears  Inevitable  that  our  expenditures 
for  western  Europe  will  constantly  Increase. 
The  requirements  for  direct  expenditures 
under  the  mUltary-aid  program  and  the  arm- 
ing of  western  Europe  makes  a  balance  of 
payments  Impossible  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. The  general  estimate  Is  that  there  wUl 
be  a  Marshall-plan  deficit  of  $2,000,000,000 
by  1952. 

It  is  impossible  to  pay  as  you  go  and  ade- 
quately arm  for  twentleth-centxiry  warfare. 
And  so  government  after  government  prints 
currency,  prints  bonds,  or  prints  both,  and 
the  result  is  a  permanent  lowering  of  tha 
purchasing  power  of  money. 

At  the  snd  of  World  War  I,  we  bad  a  debt 
of  $26.000,000,000— and  this  cut  the  value  of 
the  dollar  to  75  cents  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  XI,  ws  had  a  d«bt 
of  $300,000,000,000— and  thU  cut  tba  valua  uf 
the  dollar  to  60  cents. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  the  debt 
might  ba  ct  tha  end  of  world  war  III — or 
after  a  sustained  period  of  preparing  for  thut 
war.  Would  it  again  Increase  tenfold  and  be 
♦3.000.000.000,000?  Or  would  it  only  triple 
and  be  $1,000,000,000,0007  Either  figure 
would  mean  a  10-cent  dollar  and  the  virtual 
wiping  out  of  every  American's  capital  in 
terms  of  what  it  would  buy. 

We  are  already  marching  down  this  road. 
If  we  proceed  to  wipe  out  the  savings  of  the 
middle  classes  and  of  the  workers  of  Asner\z& 
we  will  have  wiped  out  the  last  great  bulwark 
against  communism.  We  might  defeat  the 
Soviet  Union  in  world  war  in — if  we  let  it 
come — and  still  lose  to  communism. 

The  costs  of  our  present  course  are  not 
measurable  by  the  dollar  sign  alone.  I  am 
sure  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  arms 
race,  the  dispersal  of  war  Industries — 
launched  with  the  moving  of  the  Chance- 
Vought  airplane  plant  from  Hartford  to  Dal- 
las, and  the  Boeing  B-47  plant  from  Seattle 
to  Wichita— Is  accomplished  in  a  pleasant 
way.  No  orders  need  be  given.  But  the  day 
may  well  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  Issue  peremptory  orders — 
not  only  to  management,  but  to  the  labor 
unions  who  must  furnish  skilled  hands  in 
remote  places  when  the  relocated  plants  are 
ready  to  operate.  Already,  with  mounting 
Government  expenditures,  businessmen  are 
becoming  mere  salaried  administrators  of 
Government  contracts,  and  thousands 'upon 
thotisands  of  Industrial  workers  are  in  effect 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

All  this  is  accompanied  by  the  making  of 
more  and  more  secret  decisions  by  fewer  and 
fewer  men  In  matters  of  vast  Import.  How 
many  voters,  and  not  only  how  many  voters 
but  how  many  of  their  elected  representa- 
tives, are  today  allowed  access  to  sufficient 
Information  about  atomic  energy  to  enable 
them  to  think  intelligently  on  the  problem 
of  using  and  controlling  this  mighty  force? 
How  long  can  our  traditional  civil  liberties — 
free  press,  free  speech,  and  all  the  rest — sur- 
vive In  the  Increasingly  stifling  atmosphere 
demanded  for  the  grave  purposes  of  national 
defense? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  most  of  this  Is  any- 
thing but  Inevitable  under  the  threat  of 
modern  war. 

I  want  to  state  very  flatly  that  the  United 
World  Federalists  Is  not  opposed  to  America's 
policy  of  preparedness.  We  recognize  that  it 
Is  Indispensable  that  the  United  States  be 
prepared  to  defend  Itself  and  Its  people 
against  aggression — as  long  as  aggression  Is 
pKJSsible.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  No 
responsible  American  will  use  these  argu- 
ments to  oppose  or  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  the  preparedness  program  as  long  as 
military  strength  is  our  main  hope  for  na- 
tional security. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  It  Is  not 
enough  merely  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  We 
belle /e  that  our  p<4icle8  are  incomplete  as 
long  as  our  resources  and  our  talents  are 


devoted  prinuirUy  to  preparing  to  annlhllata 
the  enemy  after  he  has  struck  the  first 
devastating  blow. 

We  propose  that  the  United  States  motmt 
the  offensive. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  however,  that  we  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  school  of  thought 
known  as  B.  R.  N. — Bomb  Russia  Now.  We 
reject  the  theory  of  the  preventive  war. 

We  also  decline  membership  In  the  school 
of  thought  known  as  B.  R.  L. — Bomb  Russia 
Later.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  two  theories 
really  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  that 
if  you  belong  to  the  second  school,  which  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  war  Is  inevitable, 
you  might  as  well  belong  to  the  first,  in 
which  caaa  you  should  be  realistic  and  pick 
the  time  and  place  for  the  first  assault.  It 
is  virtually  true  that  an  administrator  or  a 
policy  maker  who  acccpu  the  inevitability  of 
war  oondticts  himself  as  though  ba  wars  an 
advocate  of  preventive  war.  If  hs  dossnt  ba 
is  negligent  and  derelict. 

Tba  rapidly  growing  group  of  Americans 
who  are  Joining  together  In  the  United  World 
Federalists  refuse  to  surrender  themselves 
abjectly  to  the  tides  of  the  arms  race.  Wa 
refuse  to  accept  the  inevitabUity  of  war.  Wa 
hold  that  there  is  a  practical,  realistic  alter> 
native — a  program  which  would  start  as  a 
supplement  to  our  present  preparedness 
policies  but  which  would  eventually  replace 
them. 

Ovir  program  is  based  upon  the  simple 
truth  which  led  our  founding  fathers  to  cre- 
ate the  United  States  of  America  170  years 
ago— the  simple  truth  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  without  justice,  no  justice  without 
law,  and  no  law  without  government  to  enact. 
Interpret,  and  enforce  that  law. 

Recognition  of  that  truth  now  drives  us  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  world  peace 
requires  world  law. 

We  urge,  with  the  sponsors  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64.  that  this  be  accom- 
plished by  supporting  and  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  and  seeking  its  development 
into  a  world  federation  with  powers  adequate 
to  enact,  interpret,  and  enforce  world  law  tn 
the  limited  area  necessary  to  abolish  war. 

We  recognize  the  many  pitfalls  lying  along 
this  path.  We  simply  believe  that  there  are 
less  pitfalls  this  way  thsu  along  any  other 
course. 

We  recognlxe  ttat  if  the  idea  of  preven- 
tive war  takes  hold— as  well  it  may  under  the 
mounting  stresses  and  strains  of  the  arms 
race — It  will  probably  not  be  called  preven- 
tive war.  It  might  be  called  a  "crusade  for 
world  government."  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  mere  advocacy  of  world  government  does 
not  necessarily  make  one  an  apostle  of  peace 
nor  a  real  believer  In  a  more  effective  United 
Nations. 

It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  world 
government  and  how  you  propose  to  get  It. 

It  Is  quite  possible  sanctimoniously  to  ad- 
vocate the  immediate  transformation  of  the 
United  Nations  Into  a  world  government.  In 
order  to  drive  the  Russians  out  of  it  and 
provoke  a  crisis. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  use  the  semantics 
of  world  government  while  urging  as  Inter- 
mediate steps  toward  that  goal  moves  which 
are  likely  to  widen  rather  than  to  diminish 
the  gulf  between  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  elements 
within  what  has  become  known  as  the  world- 
government  movement  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  Invalidate  the  purx>oees  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  nor  of  the  United 
World  Federalists  and  the  many  other  groupa 
supporting  It. 

We  set  down  no  precise  timetable.  We 
by  no  means  suggest  that  upon  adoption  of 
this  resolution  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  shotild  forthwith  press 
for  an  immediate  vote  In  the  Assembly  for 
the  convening  of  a  review  conference  under 
article  109  of  the  Charter  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  it.  We  do  suggest  that  upon  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  administration 
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•liOTUd   OMkt  *  aaelarmtloa   et  policy   coo- 

with  all  naUon*  vMb  •  vlaw  to 

Mil  A  tmnmr  ^m^ammm  wtma 

tb*  prtpoBdarmnc*  of  th«  mcmtan  of  ttom 

•r*  prepATCd  to  )otii  in  tb* 

ilag    or    tbe    Cbart^r       Abuodaot 

Is  fclrwity  •v«iJBMe  ladlcattnic  tliat 

ly  aBtloas  m«  wa^tlnc  for  t»  to 


tfo  not  f««l  tbat  tb«  adTOcacj  of  a 
pottry  tmmm  with  it  tb*  rwpoiuibilitT 
fcr  iBltbUly  MuapvlBttac  that  poUcy  m  all 
lU  <l««*fla.  W*  tfo  not  SMk  to  prMcrlile  tb* 
pracl—  forms  of  tb«  piopo— d  vcrld  irnXmrn- 
timm.  altbovfb  mt  arc  ftrmly  oonTlocad  tbat 
It  caa  bad  ■(Wt  be  S>uilt  upon  th«  groat  and 
itkA    of    tbt    praMDt    Unttod 


Wo  fast  tbat  is  abotild  be  of  llmJtod  and 
canCWIy  rtainad  povon.  I  want  to  aay  to 
y<JU.  bowovor.  that  report*  from  abroad  show 
that  parltanwntary  and  •xeeiitlve  l*ad*n  of 
iiMMty  oiber  nation*  are  p  spared  to  dalcfate 

tbaa  V*  aa  a  prtvat*  Antcrlcan  organlaaUoa 
o*  de;«catad  to  it. 
tbla  rMOluuon  has  l>**n  aitopdad. 
tba  OonpaM  and  tb*  paopi*  win  have  *x- 
tb*(r  dafmilnatton  to  And  a  lasting 
to  the  prchlem  of  •ver-rociirrlng 
won  dc*tructl\i*  wars.  W*  ar«  oon- 
vtncad  tbat  certain  facts  viu  becomo  aaU- 
evldent  as  tb*  Prasldent  and  th«  Secretary  of 
Stata.  with  tha  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
i^raaa.  aai  about  Uje  charting  of  a  new  and 
great  tf  art  to  seek  that  solution. 

rirst,  we  wUl  be  driven  Inevitably  to  th* 
fottclnslon  that  zkct  only  the  atomic  bomb 
bttt  all  weapons  of  maas  daurucUon.  and  ail 
national  aranifes  as  such,  must  b*  plac*d 
tindv  wodd  control. 

SaeiMd.  It  will  be  plain  that  ere  must  strive 
for  tb*  participation  of  all  natkas.  Neither 
we  nor  any  other  nation  can  safely  disarm 
batll  an  nations  In  the  world  do  Ukewte* 
tatdM'  enforceable  controls 

Tbtrd.  it  will  be  plain  that  neither  th* 
it  aasembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
can  only  make  recommendations,  nor 
aworlty  Council.  In  which  five  nations 
the  veto,  can  be  relied  upon  to  ex- 
ecute the  world-wide  inepectlons  and  oon- 
trota  which  mnst  be  an  ecaentla]  element  of 
any  p:an  tor  armament  control. 

VtAtrtb.  it  will  be  ertdeut  that  before  either 
tb*  AMWibly  or  the  Security  CouncU  can  be 
gtwni  th*  authority   to  enact   and   execute 
world  laws,  the  present  system  of  voting  and 
repre*entatlon  must  be  revised.    At  present, 
each  member  nation  in  the  United  Nations 
has  one  vote.    Iceland,  with  I2S.0OO  citlaens. 
has  an  equal  voting  power  with  th*  Unltad 
with  150.000.000  cttlani*.    Io*laad  and 
with   2SO.0OO  ettlanu  between 
them,  can   out -vote  the   Soviet   Union   two 
to  one — and  freqtiently  do.    This  is  a  prime 
rea*on  for  the  refusal  of  the  great  powers  to 
give  any  binding  authority  to  the  Aseembly. 
where  all  nations  are  r^cesented.   axui  :ur 
their  tBslstence   UT>on  the   veto   In   the   11- 
nation  a*curity  Council.    Before  the  United 
Btat**  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  relinquish 
tb*   veto   and   increase    the   powers   of    the 
Vnitad   Katloos   they   are   certain   to   insist 
upon  tome  more  equitable  system  of  repre- 
sentation— Just  as  some  of  the  tnhabltanU 
of  Oaorge  Orwell's  fabled  "Animal  Parm"  in- 
stated upon  amandmant  of  the  principle  "All 
antaals  are  created  equal."    They  added  the 
words;   '3ut  aoaaa  anlmuls  are  more  equal 
than  otbers."     It  U  unlikely  that  a  sysum 
of  rapreeentation   baasd  solely  upon  popu- 
latloD.  with  no  upper  or  lower  llmUa.  would 
ba  more  aeoaptahie  or  desirable — for  then  In- 
dia and   China,    w'.th   tltcir    vast  millkma. 
Wuuld  receive  a  voting  power  otit  at  propor* 
tlon  to  their  present  rol*  In  the  world.    Agalru 
we  do  not  ssefc  to  provlds  a  precise  formula. 
but  ba  cufBset  that  in  add.tiOQ  to  popula- 
^bb  otbar  factors  might  be  taken  Into  ac- 
equal,  such  as 
sducatiua. 


Finally  we  believe  that  the  step  of  raason 
win  beiag  bs  face  to  rae<>  with  the  nereatfty 
for  tb*  davetopnent  of  the  United  Nstioes 
Into  a  world  federation  of  limited  powers. 
Logically,  the  Assembly  might  be  trans- 
formed  inUi  a  Ibbttad  MfMattve  body,  and 
the  Security  Obimetl  into  a  cabinet  with  ex- 
eoutiv*  powers.  The  world  laws  enacted 
»  applied  dtrectly  to  individuals  by 
polloe  fore*  eataMlshed  under  the 
exaeuttva  branch.  lu  primary  task  wjuld  be 
to  Mrtovaa  dtasvmaaatat  of  an  nations  down 
to  the  levels  asaaaasry  tor  the  preservation 
of  doeacatle  tranquillity.  To  assure  Juetie*. 
It  would  be  Bceessary  to  grant  tti*  Int*ma-> 
tnnai  Court  «f  Juatle*  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion over  th*  IndMtfual — an  authority  It 
now  iacks. 

I  stress  that  what  Is  enrlraged  Is  a  govern- 
ment federal  in  form,  like  o«r  own.  reserv- 
irvg  to  Its  various  members  all  powers  not 
speelflcaJly  dalagated  to  the  world  body  It 
wfiQld  carefOUy  reeerve  to  each  nation  the 
r.jjht  to  its  own  political,  economic,  scdal, 
and  religlom  Institutions 

This  ts  not  a  proposal  for  the  abandonment 
or  saciifloe  of  American  sovereignty.  Sov- 
ereignty Is  the  btislness  of  doing  something 
yourself,  or.  with  others,  choosing  represent- 
atives to  do  for  you  certain  things  you  can- 
not do  alone  In  the  exercise  of  our  sover- 
eignty we  elect  representatives  to  the  govern- 
ments we  have  established  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  in  our  cotmtles  and  Stares,  and  In  our 
Nation,  for  the  perfcrmance  of  those  specific 
tasks  each  can  best  perform.  Despite  the 
fact  that  national  governments  have  demon- 
strated their  Inability  to  prevent  war,  we 
have  not  yet  created  a  world  government 
for  that  spedflc  task.  And  so  we  lack  any 
elective  means  of  exerdsmg  sovereignty  on 
the  vital  matter  of  war  and  peace  We  do 
net  presently  possess  the  poIIUcal  Institu- 
tions necessary  to  enablf  us  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  s  at  bar- 
Used  to  sit  down  with  the  represrnutlvee  of 
other  peoples  to  tske  binding  steps  that  can 
insure  the  peace 

Probably  the  most  important  decision  in 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  was  ouide  In  Tokyo. 
We  found  out  about  It  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
And  the  next  day.  while  otn-  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  were  busy  lighting  back,  we 
exercised  our  so-called  sovereignty  as  Con- 
•  greas  declared  war  upon  Japan. 

Today,  the  real  decision  between  war  and 
peace  lies  more  In  Moecow  than  In  Wash- 
ington. It  U  not  likely  that  we  shall  delib- 
erately chooee  to  go  to  war.  But  13  men  in 
the  Politburo  cculd  today  make  a  decision 
that  could  plunge  us  Inatantly  into  the 
r  )St  devastatmg  war  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Plainly  Row  Concurrent  Reeolutlon  64 
does  not  propose  that  we  give  up  s  shred  of 
sovereignty.  Plainly  it  propcses  a  means  by 
which  we  can  gain  the  ability  to  e.'erclse  our 
presently  Impotent  sovereignty  In  the  viui 
area  of  war  pre'/ent!..n  It  propoees  that  ae 
create  a  limited  world  government  and  de- 
posit our  sovereignty  there  on  this  oMst  vital 
matter. 

There  are  tbom  who  say.  -world  govern- 
ment Is  a  fine  Idea,  but  the  Ruselans  will 
never  agfae  to  it.  so  there's  no  use  trying 
to  get  tt.- 

Thcre  is  n^  doubt  about  the  preeent  oppo- 
of  the  soviet  OoesrnaMBt  to  world 
A  Moscow  nawspapar  recently 
Oord  Meyer.  Jr..  my  pradeeeesor  as 
prasldant  of  United  World  Pederallsia.  as  tha 
flfllaaf    of    American    ImperaiUm.     Moloiov 

tba  world  dBftarbamntt  motament.  Conunu- 
nlat  PbUaa  bava  disbanded  world  government 
oagBbimdloaa  In  Mland  and  Csee  be  Slovakia. 
Tei.  we  bave  seen  many  ahmpt  bslu.  si:arp 
turns,  and  siiddsa  about-faoaa  la  flovlet 
Policy  Baqxmslble  only  to  a  ttsBdnd  ef  ami. 
tbaSoelet  Government  eaa  cbange  Its  ocurse' 
oMmlgbt.  quite  unlike  tbe  United  Statea 
Qorammsai  i«klab  la  dtpandant  upon 
wiu  of  a  faat  alactorate. 


I  to  recognlm. 
■  Is  coming  to 
rarse  leads  di- 
git dsstructlve 
tbat  tbey  may 


If  tbe  Sonet  Union  aoaM 
as  w*  batleve  tbe  Unttad  Bu 
rsaogntt.  that  the  present  ( 
rsetly  to  what  will  be  tba  ■ 
war  In  history,  who  can  prow 
not  recoostflerf 

It  Is  evident  tbat  In  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
In  the  United  Statee,  the  ta:k  of  preparing 
for  war  dqdetes  reeourcei*.  diverts  manpower 
and  omebbMS  from  the  production  of  coa- 
svmar  goods  and  thereby  depresses  living 
standards  Unoer  the  btirden  of  the  arms 
bow  long  can  the  Soviet  leaders  main- 
morale  within  their  far-fliug  political 
frootlarT 

iettmlly.  no  one  ca.n  predict  with  cerUlnty 
what  tba  Boelat  Union  will  do  If  the  United 
States  prnpoam  tb^  transformation  of  the 
United  Nations  Into  a  limited  world  govern- 
ment. It  la  logical  to  assume,  however,  that 
tlM  Biisslsn  reaction  would  depend  to  soms 
extant  upon  the  atmosphere  in  which  th* 
offer  was  made— up jn  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
buns  fide,  serious  uifer  made  in  good  faith. 
and  upon  whether  or  not  It  was  accompanied 
by  threats  of  what  tbe  United  States  would 
do  If  Russia  rejected  the  proposal. 

It  Is  our  Arm  belief  that  the  Busslans 
would  and  It  exceedingly  dllBcult  to  turn 
down  a  genuine  oQer  of  world  government. 
There  ts  solid  evidence  that  a  great  part  of 
the  non -Soviet  world  alreatly  favors  world 
government,  and  would  Joli  with  us  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  It  If  we  made  It  our  objec- 
tive. Paced  by  a  demand  from  a  great  part 
of  the  world  for  the  taking  of  this  path,  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  It  declined,  would  face  com- 
plete laolauon  against  a  world  united  by  a 
pract.cal  approach  to  the  realization  of  man- 
kind's age-old  yearning  for  lasting  peace. 

We  realtm  that  the  United  Nations  can 
really  be  no  more  eHective  than  the  great 
PO««rs  chooee  to  make  It,  and  that  a  greetly 
changed  world  poliUcal  climate  Is  a  precon- 
dition to  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
world  government.  The  passage  of  Home 
Concurreot  Reeolutlon  64  would,  we  believe, 
be  a  concrete  step  toward  that  necessary  Im- 
provsmeut  of  the  climate  of  «arld  politics. 
It  would  eas*  s  new  light  upon  America's 
role  U  tbe  world. 

Believing  as  we  do  tbat  tbe  path  to  world 
Kovertunent  is  through  and  not  around  the 
L'nlted  Natioiis.  we  are  lending  all  poesibla 
support  to  efforta  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  present  Charter.  For  example. 
United  States  FederallaU  have  been  fighting 
for  the  celling  legislation  which  your  com- 
mittee recently  endorsed,  as  well  as  for  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  We  feel 
that  the  integrity  of  those  who  advocate 
world  government  can  be  measured  by  their 
support  or  the  extitlng  United  Nations  and 
of  the  other  foreign -policy  programs  which 
contribute  to  the  development  of  that  world 
sit'jHtiou  In  which  world  go\emm«*nt  will  be- 
come attainable. 

Our  present  plea  Is  that  three  and  all  treas- 
ures of  national  defense  can  be  made  more 
meaningful  If  they  occur  within  the  context 
of  the  clearly  defined  foreign -policy  ob;ectl'  e 
embodied  In  Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution  M 
We  deeply  believe  that  If  the  United  Na- 
tlo.is  la  to  survive — and  we  with  it— It  imist  be 
supported  and  It  mus*  be  strengthened. 


TW  Ule  Hooorable  Rkkard  J.  Weick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CORDON  L  McDONOUCH 

or  cAuroaMLA 

IN  THF  BOUSE  OP  RKPRJESFNTATTVES 

Wedmeiday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  tba 
Pbasiag  of  Dicx  Welch  is  a  great  kxs 
to  the  Gonfrm  bad  to  the  great  State 
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of  California,  to  which  he  was  so  loyal 
and  which  he  loved  so  well. 

I  recall  when  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  Member  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  how  warm  and 
friendly  was  the  greeting  I  received  from 
Dick  Welch,  who  was  then  the  dean  of 
the  California  congressional  delegation. 
How  willing  he  was  to  counsel  and  advise 
me  as  a  new  Member  from  his  long  ex- 
perience as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  more  than  20  years. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the 
men  and  women  who  work  hard  for  a 
living.  He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
the  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  and  especially  In 
California. 

He  had  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
problems  having  served  as  a  Senator  in 
the  California  Senate  and  as  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervi- 
soro.  He  fought  long,  hard,  and  success- 
fully for  the  construction  of  the  great 
Bay  Bridge  at  San  Francisco  and  for  the 
full  development  of  the  California  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

We  will  miss  Dick  Welch  from  the 
Halls  01  Congress.  He  leaves  us  with 
a  great  record  of  public  service  to  his 
credit  and  one  that  his  successor  will 
find  it  diScult  to  equal  or  maintain. 


Salvation  Army  Campaign  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

or  KTW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  Inc..  will  launch  a  campaign 
in  Utica.  N.  Y.,  in  my  district  for  $100,000 
to  rebuild  and  refurnish  their  present 
headquarters,  which  serves  the  Utica 
area. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  of  the 
splendid  accomplishments  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  upstate  New  York,  and  how 
this  new  facility  will  enable  this  fine 
Christian  organization  to  expand  their 
humanitarian  endeavors. 

For  65  years  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  working  In  Utica,  notably  among 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  society  as 
well  as  being  of  real  serv ice  to  those  who 
are  in  the  more  fortunate  economic 
classes. 

During  these  years  its  officers  have 
made  thousands  of  visits  to  private 
homes,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  institu- 
tions of  various  types  comforting  the 
bereaved,  bringing  cheer  to  the  ill.  and 
assisting  the  distressed  by  supplying  ma- 
terial assistance  and  spiritual  guidance. 

The  great  works  of  this  religious  and 
humanitarian  organization  in  both  wars 
Is  very  well  known,  but  very  often  the 
work  done  locally  escapes  public  atten- 
tion as  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is 
done  quietly  and  eflBciently,  and  those 
who  come  to  the  army  for  help  come  in 
the  sure  knowledge  that  their  problems 
will  remain  confidential  and  unpubli- 
cized. 


Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  character  building,  welfare  program, 
youth  program,  and  the  many  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  local  corps  have  been 
greatly  expanded.  The  present  Salva- 
tion Army  Bmlding  In  Utica  has  now 
become  inadequate  to  meet  future  de- 
mands of  service  after  a  period  of  40 
years  since  its  erection. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  never  before 
undertaken  a  campaign  for  building  pur- 
poses in  Utica.  and  it  is  now  most  im- 
perative that  proper  facilities  be  given 
so  that  the  structure  may  continue  to 
serve  the  Increasing  public  need. 

The  Honorable  Earle  C.  Bastow.  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
has  consented  to  serve  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  forthcoming  capital-fund- 
raising  campaign  for  $100,003.  and  has 
been  formally  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  our  local  citizens'  advisory  board. 
Mr.  Dewey  D.  Hill. 

The  local  corps  commander.  Major  and 
Mrs.  Royce  W.  Hawley,  have  ser\'ed  the 
Salvation  Army  in  my  district  for  more 
than  7  years  with  distinction,  devotion, 
and  honor,  and  it  will  afford  a  great 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  achievement  to 
these  local  corps  commanders,  as  well  as 
to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Utica.  to  see  a 
new  building  emerge  from  the  old  and 
dedicated  to  the  combined  great  works 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 


GoTemment  Spen<iiiif  ia  the  Eighty-^st 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or   FENNSTtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  recent  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom 
to  study  the  British  economy  situation. 
I  met  there  Constantine  Brown,  well- 
known  commentator  on  foreign  affairs. 
Mr.  Brown  was  also  in  Eiirope  to  make 
some  first-hand  observations  in  order  to 
report  to  the  American  people.  I  was 
extremely  Interested  to  read  his  column 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  October  14. 
1949,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  taxa- 
tion phase  of  the  British  picture  and  the 
effect  of  the  heavy  taxation  on  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  the  average  Englishman. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Brown's  gen- 
eral views. 

Taxes  in  this  country  during  the  past 
12  years  have  been  increasing  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate.  The  Eighty-first  Congress 
has  increased  expenditures  enormously, 
over  those  of  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress.  The  appropriations  for  this 
present  fiscal  year  exceed  those  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  by  about  $5,500,000,000. 
Contract  authorizations  are  one  billion 
more  than  those  approved  by  last  year's 
Congress.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress  has  approved  six  and 
one-half  billion  more  in  expenditures 
than  did  last  year's  Republican  Congress. 

In  addition,  other  phases  of  the  pro- 
posed Fair  Deal  program  which  have 
passed  either  one  House,  both  Houses,  or 
have  been  favorably  reported  by  a  com- 


mittee of  one  House  or  the  other,  provide 
for  new  or  additional  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess of  $16,000,000,000  over  and  above 
present  annual  expenditures.  This  is  tn 
addition  to  the  six  and  one- half  billion 
referred  to  above.  Of  course,  these  new 
expenditures  must  mean  higher  and 
higher  taxes,  sooner  or  later.  There  is 
a  real  danger  of  our  getting  into  the 
same  trouble  now  plaguing  the  British 
economy.  Indeed,  we  are  already  head- 
over-heels  into  It. 

Many  people  in  the  United  States  to* 
day  already  find  that  a  large  portion  of 
any  increased  earnings  they  may  secure 
are  taken  by  the  Government  and  are 
not  left  to  them  to  spend  for  their  own 
needs  and  wants  This  discourages  these 
people  and  destroys  their  incentive  and 
initiative.  The  pattern  is  identical. 
Only  we  have  not  gone  so  far  along  the 
road.  In  reading  the  article  by  Constan- 
tine Brown.  I  suggest  you  compare  the 
British  picture  with  present  conditions 
in  the  United  States  as  you  yourself 
find  them. 

This  Changing  World — BamsH  Economic 
Recovehy  Debatable  Dssptte  Detaluattow 
of  thi  Pound 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

London. — Tbe  question  of  whether  Britain 
can  recover  economically  after  devaluation  of 
the  pound  is  still  a  debatable  topic  in  Lon- 
don economic  and  financial  circles. 

High  taxation  is  killing  inceative  among 
the  British  people.  Hence  their  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  work.  Factory  workers  and 
other  regimented  classes  have  become  used 
to  very  short  rations  and  prefer  more  leisure 
to  more  work.  White-collar  workers  feel  the 
same  way  and  businessmen  and  the  few  re- 
maining capitalists  are  indifferent  to  the 
Government's  appeal  for  greater  effort  to  take 
advantage  of  the  devalued  pound  in  relation 
to  the  dollar,  because  there  is  not  much 
profit  in  their  increased  efforts. 

Most  British  and  foreign  observers  attrib- 
ute this  state  of  mind  to  the  unbelievably 
high  rate  at  which  the  Government  extracts 
taxes  from  its  people. 

EXAMPLES   or  TAZATIOH 

Taxation  for  a  couple  with  one  child  starts 
with  an  earned  income  of  350  pounds  a  year 
(less  than  $1,000  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change) .  But  If  the  head  of  a  family  earns 
as  much  as  >28.000  a  year  he  has  to  hand 
over  to  the  treasury  $14,200.  If  a  man — like 
Arthur  Rankin,  the  movie  producer — has  an 
income  of  $280,000  a  year,  he  has  to  pay  the 
treasury  $262,000. 

Big  industrialists  and  businessmen  who  are 
capable  of  earning  large  incomes  and  could 
Invest  their  surplus  in  new  enterprises  are 
unable  to  do  so.  because  the  Government 
takes  almost  everything  they  earn. 

As  far  as  the  working  classes  are  con- 
cerned, other  security  taxes  drain  away  their 
meager  incomes.  Over  and  above  the  income 
tax,  which  starts  at  a  low  level,  they  must 
pay  $145  yearly  for  national  health,  unem- 
ployment, and  pension  benefits.  A  factory 
worker  who  earns  $1,000  a  year  surrenders  to 
the  Government  $160  in  the  form  of  direct 
taxes  and  contributions  for  his  welfare,  thus 
reducing  to  $840  his  take-home  pay.  This  is 
little  over  $15  a  week. 

But  even  this  8\im  is  not  entirely  clear. 
He  has  to  pay  indirect  taxes,  too.  When  he 
wants  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of 
clothes  he  has  to  pay  a  pxirchase  tax  which, 
while  not  very  high,  still  makes  a  dent  in  his 
meager  Income. 

The  Government  has  guaranteed  him 
against  an  increckse  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Food  is  strictly  rationed  and  Is  botight  at 
Government-controlled  prices,  which  are  rea- 
sonable.   The  lady  of  the  house  can  purchase 
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•toot  35  cent*  vortb  of  mMit  and  two  efgs 
Tpmmmmon  per  wc«k  Rcstauranu  »nd  oUmt 
puMto  MiUng  pUcea  canxK>t  ciuirg*  nor* 
than  75  osnta  for  a  thr««-oourM  maaL 
ThOT*  ka  no  exception  to  thU  regulation. 

Wtaan  price  controls  were  atlll  In  effect  2 
jfn  ago  tn  Prmnce  some  intfustrtaltata.  who 
w«r«  making  good  proflta,  contributed  out 
off  ttaatr  own  pockcu  to  feMfVore  tbelr  «n> 
pVufmm'  OMala.  They  raaWaid  that  it  waa 
hard  to  get  real  work  out  of  men  whoae 
•tomacha  ware  still  empty  after  eaUng  a 
meal.  They  contributed  substantially  to 
give  their  workers  a  hearty  midday  dinner. 

Brltteh  tiMKiatrlallata  cannot  do  this,  be- 
eauaa  UmIt  earnings  hav*  bean  sliced  so  thin 
by  taiatlon  that  they  tfo  not  hare  enough 
proflta  Mt  to  engage  in  such  generoatty. 


wo  iwcxjmr*  to 

Devaluation  of  the  pound  could  help  Brit- 
ish ezpcru  subatantlally.  But  whether  the 
worklBff  people  wUl  be  willing  to  Increase 
prMHit  flsityut.  while  tasaa  remain  high.  U  a 
mooi  quaatlon.  The  existing  workweek  for 
Brltiah  induatry  Is  about  40  hours,  that  Is.  5 
days  of  8  hours  each.  From  Friday  evening 
until  Monday  morning  Sngllah  people  go  on 
hdldaya. 

Industrialists  contend  that  present  output 
ffowX  be  subatantlally  improved  only  oy 
labor  overUaaa.  But  so  far  there  h^s 
tittle  reaponae  to  thla  suggeatlou. 
Rank-and-tUe  workers  say  that  It  la  hardly 
worth  their  while  to  put  In  another  •  hours 
a  waek — on  Satxirdays.  for  Instance — when 
Um  bulk  of  their  additional  earnings  would 
have  to  go  to  the  Oovemment. 

If  a  worker  who  makes  91.000  a  year  now 
•nd  pay*  915  income  tax  were  to  add  another 
•140  a  year  to  his  Ittoone  he  would  have  :o 
hand  over  to  the  Oowmment  •44  Instead  of 
•  IS.  If  by  hard  work  he  were  to  Increase  his 
eamlncB  to  800  pounds  a  year  (about  •1.400) 
his  Umsom  tas  woulf*  go  up  to  •ill  a  year. 

There  can  be  no  incentive  for  any  worker — 
unleas  he  Is  under  totalitarian  rompulaton — 
to  laeraa«a  hla  working  hours  by  8  hours  * 
weak  la  ortfar  to  ItKrreaae  hla  net  earnings  by 
than  M  a  week. 


A  Confretsman's  Poem  on  Adjoaramcat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OR£N  HARRIS 

or  AaKikMSAS 

IN  THB  HOD8E  OF  RKFRBBSNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  I?.  1949 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wLsh  to  In- 
clude tbe  following  poem  written  by  my 
coll— gue.  the  Honorable  Robut  Hauc. 
of  Maine,  entitled  "A  Congressman's 
Farewell." 

It  haa  been  my  very  great  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  with  Mr.  Hal« 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Petroleum  and  Federal 
Power.  He  has  made  an  outsunding 
record  mmI  «•  have  profound  respect  and 
high  adaynittan  for  his  ability  as  a  man 
and  as  an  able  Member  of  Congress.  It 
has  toen  my  pleMure  to  know  Mr.  Hale 
tntteately  and  we  ImTe  found  him  to  be 
very  able  In  many  fields.  Among  other 
things  we  find  him  writing  poetry.  Re- 
cently, a  highly  appropriate  poem  on  the 
r«c«S8  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
APPMxed  in  the  New  Yorker  As  the 
CoogrMa  la  adjourmng.  I  think  it  highly 


appropriate  that  this  poem  be  honored  In 
the  Rscoao. 

A  COlVCKXSSlCAlf'S  FAarwox 

Adieu,  sweet  dome      Te  rooflaas  halls,  adteu. 
Where  I  have  twlnked  and  sweat  the  sum- 
mer through. 
Pondering    the   work   of   MaMra.   Tarr   and 

HAaTLXT 

Which  we  did  not  undo,  not  even  partly; 
Probing  the  problem  of  the  Natloo's  health 
And     various     plans    for    squandering     its 

wealth: 
Intent  on  coping  with  Inflation's  ills. 
And  with  deflation's  monetary  chills: 
Trylni?  to  chart  an  economic  course. 
Steered    now    by    Keyserllng    anJ    now    by 


Sow  I  •suggest  the  abaence  of  a  quorum 

Wuhln  the  purlleua  of  our  national  forum. 

No  longer  now  the  oorrldors  athrong 

With  eager  watchers  working  for  the  wrong. 

Gone   now   the  cameras  and   the   llghu  of 
Kll«g. 

The  news  reporters  running  down  Intrigue. 

The  liberal  prophets  of  the  welfare  state. 

Whoae  minds  grow  narrow  as  their  eyes  dilate. 

The  orators  who  pralaa  with  deathleaa  powers 

This  grea-ea-ea-ea-ea-aat  land  of  ours. 

Reigns  silence  now  in  caucua  and  comnxlt- 
tee 

The  lobbyists  evacuate  the  city. 

Inveatlgators  pauae  In  their  Inquiries. 

The  dlarlsu  have  nothing  for  their  dl'r'.ea. 

And  thoae  who've  sold  their  worth  for  5  per- 
cent 

Are  left  to  prosper  in  retirement. 

Now  may  the  uninvestigated  liaragona 

Resume  their  roles  as  princelings  or  aa  para- 
gons. 

The  major  generals  In  the  Pentagon 

WUl  not  lament  to  see  the  summer  gone. 

The  Capitol  policeman  on  siaaU 

Dreama  he's  In  Luxemburg  with  Mrs    Mesta. 

Now  pause,  sweet  hostees.  pause  in  thy  liba- 
tion. 

Nor  mourn  tha  vanlabad  pillara  of  tha  Na- 
tion. 

Peace.    Wealey   BalghU.  paaca.   Georgetown. 
Cliavy  Chaaa. 

Peace.  Silver  Spring,  peace  almost  any  place. 

A  truce  to  dinners  at  the  Carlton.  Shoreham: 

The  Statler.  Wardman  Park.  I  can  Ignore  >m'. 

Adieu,  sweet  dome.     Te  rouaaaa  halla.  adieu. 

I'll  have  you  know  I'm  pretty  pleased  we're 
through 

UbuI  old  Janus,  with  his  double  face. 

BtukU  uaher  In  another  tann  off  grace. ' 

— Roaaar  Halk. 
JtopuMtcan,  Maine. 


Tht  Holiday  for  a  HoJUay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vcaicoNT 
IN  THE  HOCSX  OF  REPRJSENTATTVgS 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ot».  I  desire  to  say  "You  have  never  been 
anywhere  and  you  have  never  seen 
nuthin". "  somebody  said,  until  you  have 
visited  the  Switaerland  of  America.  I 
m— B  Vermont. 

Daapite  all  the  braggadocio  and  the 
dollar  language  for  which  they  pay. 
which  the  advertisers  for  the  Northwest 
use.  I  tell  you  that  you  will  never  learn 
how  complete  a  vacation  can  be  had  until 
yy  nm  the  magnificent  Nottheaat. 
in  a  single  holiday  Is  a  de- 


lightful blending  of  scenic  realms,  the 
rushing  rivers,  the  forest-locked  lakes, 
the  primitive  mountain  areas."  You  can 
but  be  enchanted  with  the  cool,  green 
beauty  of  our  virgin  forests,  the  atmos- 
phere of  mountain  rnngelands.  the 
breath-taking  grandeur  of  our  valleys 
and  our  near-to-Ood  geologic  formations. 

We  have  fine  hoteLs.  motels,  cabim, 
woodland  lodges,  long  trails.  preclpitoOi 
.skiways.  We  have  everything  and  a  little 
better  always  than  the  Northwest  ofTers. 
If  you  don't  believe  it.  get  a  copy  of  Holi- 
day magasine  for  the  month  of  November 
and  take  a  look  at  what  Vermont  has  to 
offer. 

We  never  did  Join  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal Colonies  nor  the  Union  till  we  got 
ready.  We  were  an  independent  repub- 
lic. We  still  are  such  and  we  take  no 
"sass"  from  a  lot  of  these  folks  who  spend 
their  money  undertaking  to  make  you 
spend  yours  when  you  could  spend  it  to 
greater  advantage. 

Come  up  and  see  us  if  you  want  to— 
spring,  sumnter.  fall  or  wtater— we  have 
-something  to  offer  for  every  nason  which 
cannot  be  equalled  or  excelled. 

We  have  something  to  offer  more  sub- 
stantial than  scenery  in  a  certain  way — 
v/hlch  means  much  to  every  Vermcnter. 
The  character  of  Vermonters,  If  I  may  be 
so  bold  as  to  assert  the  fact.  Ls  molded 
by  the  mountains.  Rugged.  I  grant,  but 
once  you  get  to  know  us  and  we  get  to 
know  you.  which  Is  a  slow  process.  Ver- 
mont is  the  place  to  which  to  go  and 
where  to  live. 


An   loterettiiif  List  of  laternational 
OiranicaHons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  a»Ms4a 
IN  THE  HOUSg  OF  aSFRgSENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  by  the  House  I  am 
including  herewith  a  list  of  International 
organizations,  compiled  by  Mr.  Cllf 
Strattoa.  the  well-known  Wa.^ington 
correspondent  of  the  Topeka  I>aily 
Capital.  Topeka,  Kans.  Since  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  more  or  less  associated  with 
these  organizations.  It  occurred  to  me 
the  list  would  be  of  Interest.  There  are 
227  of  them.  Mr.  Stratton's  statement 
follows: 

Of  the  227  international  organUatlona. 
only  44  are  directly  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Oganlaationa.  though  some  ol  the  oth- 
ers work  with  UN  Intamatloal  unlu. 

All  the  aa7  have  at  least  a  chairman,  a 
secraury.  and  oOoa  b«lp.  liaay  off  them 
have  a  secretariat  off  Indctannlnad  atee:  alao 
technicians,  attach**,  docrkeepers.  sergeant- 
at-arms.  receptionists,  stenographers,  typuta. 
nie  clerks,  field  agents,  roving  Investigators. 
lnterpratar»._  chauffeurs,  repair  mechanics! 
olBcas  and  aAea  help,  counsel,  aaslatant  coun- 
sai.  staffs  off  various  klada,  and  expense  ac- 
counta. 

Some  off  them  undoubtedly  doing  worth- 
while work.  Others  gather  sUtlatlcs.  Oth- 
ers produce  Ideas.  Others  lead  dlscussioua 
that  are  even  more  consequential  than  the 
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Middle  Age  arguments  over  how  many  angels 
could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  Some 
of  them  Just  warm  chairs. 

Little  has  been  overlooked.  There  is  an 
International  Astronomical  Union:  an  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera- 
tion; an  International  Union  few  the  Protec- 
tion of  Nature:  an  International  Relief  Unlcn 
(not  yet  reorganized*;  a  Provisional  Fre- 
quency Board;  a  Permanent  International 
Commission  of  Viticulture  (dormant);  a 
United  Foreign  Appeal,  etc. 

In  the  foUowlng  list  of  international  organ- 
ization and  their  alphat>etlcal  abrevlations. 
furnished  through  the  research  fscUlties  and 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Ai?riculture.  (•)  denotes  an  organization  or 
commission  of  the  United  Nations:  (••)  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations: 

ACWW— Aasoclated  Country  Women  of  the 
World. 

A£3TE — International  Association  for  Ex- 
change cf  Sttidents  for  Technical  Experience. 

AIIPC — American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 

AIPPI — International  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  property. 

ASMFE — International  Aaaociation  of  Soil 
Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering. 

BFMA — Bntlah  Fsu-m  Mechanization  Assc- 
claticn 

BICA — Bizonal  International  Control 
Asscclation. 

BIC — Ban  for  International  Settlement. 

CAB — Commonwealth  Agricultural  Bureau. 

CARE — Committee  for  American  Relief  for 
Europe 

CC — Caribbean  Commission. 

CC  of  I.^ESC — Coffee  Commission  of  the 
Intfr-Amerlcsn  Economic  and  Soctil  Council 
(successor  to  lACB). 

•CCA— Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments. 

CCIF— International  Telephone  Consulta- 
tive Committee. 

CCIR— International  Radio  Consultative 
Conunlttee. 

CCIT — International  Telegraph  Consulta- 
tive Committee. 

CEEC — Committee  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  f succeeded  by  OEEC). 

CFM — CotincU  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

CIMTAC — Committee  for  International 
Marine  Telecommunications,  and  Aviation 
Coordination. 

CINA — International  Commission  for  Air 
Navigation. 

err — International  Committee  for  Trans- 
port by  RaU. 

CITA — International  Confederation  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  and  Technicians. 

CITEJA — International  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  Aerial  Legal  Experts. 

CROP — Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program. 

CWCC — Children's  World  Community 
Chest. 

SCA — Economic  Cooperation  Admlnlstra- 
tkm. 

ECA — European  Confederation  of  Agricul- 
ture ( successor  to  ICA  i . 

•ECAFE — Bconomlc  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  Bast  (regional  UN  Commission  ) 

•ECE — Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(regional  UN  Commission). 

*ECLA — Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  (regional  UN  Commission). 

•ECME — Economic  Commission  for  the 
Middle  Bast  (proposed). 

ECO — European  Coal  Organization. 

•ECOSOC— Economic   and  Social   Council. 

ECOSOC  for  O.VS — Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

•E  and  E— Economic  and  Employment 
Commission. 

ERP— European  Recovery  Program  (desig- 
nates a  plan,  not  an  agency). 

ETO— European  Transportation  Organiza- 
tion. 

••FAO — Food  and  Agriculttire  Organiza- 
tion. 


FBWW— International  Federation  of  Build- 
ings and  Wood  Workers  (affiliate  of  WPTU). 

•FEC — Far  Eastern  Commi£elon  (successor 
to  FEAC). 

FPJP — International  Federation  of  Fruit- 
Juice  Producers. 

FIT  A — International  Federation  of  Tech- 
nical Agriculturlstji. 

FWEA — International  Federation  of  Worlt- 
ers'  Educational  Associations. 

•GA — General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

GATT — (jeneral  Agreeinent  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  ( being  serviced  by  UN) . 

GOC — Good  Offices  Committee  (Indonesia) . 

lAA — International  Apple  Association. 

LVCB — Inter-American  Coffee  Board  (suc- 
ceeded by  CC  of  lAESC  i . 

lACCP — Inter-American  CouncU  of  Com- 
merce and  Production. 

lACW — Ijter-Amerlcan  Commission  (Con- 
gress) of  Women. 

lADB — Inter-American   Defense   Board. 

lAIAS — Inter-American  Institute  of  Agrl- 
cxiltural  Sciences. 

IAH.\ — International  Animal  Husbandry 
Association  ( proposed  i . 

lAJC— Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee. 

LARA — Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agency. 

lASC — International  Association  of  Seed 
Crushers. 

lASI— Inter-American  Statistical  Institute. 

LATA — International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation. 

lATU — Inter -American  Telecommunica- 
tions Union. 

lAU — International  Astronomical  Union. 

IBC — International  Boundary  Commission. 

LBE — International  Bureau  of  Education. 

••IBRD  or  IB — International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

IBWM— International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

IBWS — International  Bureau  of  Whaling 
Statistics. 

ICA— International  Confederation  off  Ag- 
riculture ( succeeded  by  Etiropean  Confedera- 
tion of  Agriculture — ECA). 

ICA — International  Cooperative  Alliance. 

ICAC— International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee. 

ICAE — International  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 

ICAE — International  Conference  of  Agri- 
cultural Economists. 

ICAI — International  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Industries. 

ICAN — International  Commission  on  Air 
Navigation. 

••IC.\0 — International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization. 

ICC — International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

ICCBC — International  Committee  for  Col- 
orado Beetle  Control. 

ICCF — International  Committee  on 
Canned  Foods  (no  longer  In  existence). 

•ICF— International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund. 

ICES — Internationa]  CouncU  t<x  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Sea. 

ICG — International  Congress  cf  Genetics. 

••icrro — Interim  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization. 

•ICJ — International  Coiu-t  of  Jtistice. 

ICO — International  Commissicn  of  Ocean- 
ography. 

ICRC — International  (Committee  on  Red 
Cross. 

ICRC:P — International  Center  for  ReUef  In 
Civilian  Poptilatioa. 

ICSA — International  Civil  Service  Agency. 

ICSSW — International  Committee  of 
Schools  for  Social  Work. 

ICSU — International  Council  of  Sclentlflc 
Unions. 

ICV — International  Commission  of  Vltl- 
eulttu^. 

ICW — International  Council  of  Wometu 

ICWCj — International  Cooperative  Wom- 
en's Guild. 


ICWU — International  Chemical  Worfcera 
Union. 

ICZN — International  Commission  for  Zoo- 
logical Nomenclature. 

IDF — International    Dairy    Federation. 

IDI3 — International  Dairy  Industries  So- 
ciety. 

lEPC — International  Emergency  Food 
Committee  (of  FAC). 

IPAP — International  Federation  of  Agri- 
cultural Producers. 

IPO — International  Fisheries  Organization. 

IFCTTJ — International  Federation  of  Chria- 
tlan  Trade  Unions. 

IPO — International  Farmers  Organization. 

IFOG — Internationa]  Federation  of  CHlva 
Growers. 

IGC — International  Grassland  Congress. 

IOC  or  IGGCR — Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees 

IGC— International  Geographical  Union. 

IHB — International  Hydrcgraphic  Bureau. 

HA — International  Institute  of  AgrictUttn-« 
(absorbed  by  FAO). 

IIAA — Institute  of  Inter-American  Affaira. 

IICAP — Institute  of  International  Collabo- 
ration In  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

mc: — International  Institute  of  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 

nPF — International  Institute  for  Publle 
Finance. 

•ILC — International  Law  Commission. 

ILP — International  Landworkers'  Federa- 
tion. 

••ILO — International  Labor  Organization. 

IMCO — Inter -Governmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (proposed). 

•  •IMF— International  Monetary  Fund. 
IMO — International  Meteorological  Organ- 
ization. 

INCAP — Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central 
America  and  Panama. 

rUPN — International  UtUon  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Nature. 

INS — International  News  Service. 

lOE — International  OfBce  of  Epizootics. 

lOIE — International  Organization  of  In- 
dustrial Employers. 

lOJ— International  Organization  of  Jour- 
nalists. 

lOPH — International  Office  of  Public 
Health. 

IPC — International  Poplar  Commission 
(sponsored  by  FAO). 

IPCA — International  Petroleum  Coopera- 
tive Alliance. 

IPFC — Indo-Paclflc  Fisheries  CouncU 
(sponsored  by  FAO). 

IPPC — International  Penal  and  Peniten- 
tiary Commission. 

IPU — Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

IPU — International  Population  Union. 

IRC — International  Red  Cross. 

•  'IRO — International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion. 

IRSG — International  Rubber  Study  Group. 

IRU — International  Relief  Union  (not  yet 
reorganized ) . 

ISC — International  Sa-ictiltxire  Commla- 
sion. 

ISC — International  Sugar  Council. 

ISI — International  Statistical  Instittrte. 

ISO — International  Organization  for 
Standardization. 

I5SS — International  Sbciety  of  Sou  Sdenoa 
(dormant,  to  be  reorganized  in  1950). 

ISTA — International  Seed-Testing  Assoda- 
Uon. 

ITA — International  Touring  Asaociatlon. 

ITC — International  Tea  Committee. 

rrC — International  Tin  Committee. 

rrCOL — CFM  Deputies  for  Italian  ColoiUes. 

••rrO — International  Trade  Organization 
( propxjsed ) . 

•  »rru — International  telecommxinicationa 
Union. 

rUBS — International  Union  of  Biological 
Sciences. 

lUCW— International  Union  for  Child  Wel- 
fare. 
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TOOO — Intematkmal  ITnlon  of  Gcodeay 
and  Oeopbyiica. 

rUPAP — International  Unton  of  P\ire  and 
Appllad  Phjilcs. 

lUPIC — Intcmatkmal  Union  for  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property. 

rwc — Int«mat>oaiii  Whaling  Commlaslon 
(propoMd). 

rwc — International  Wheat  Oouncll. 

IWO — International    Wine   OOcc. 

IWS— International  Wood  Secretartat 
(nonoiSdal  body). 

IWSO — International  Wool  Studj  Orotip. 

IWTO— International  Wool  Textiles  Or^an* 


JATOC — Joint  Arlatlon  Telecommunica- 
tlona  Coordination  Committee. 

JZIA — Joint  Export-Import  Afoey  (U.  8. 
and  U.  K.). 

JIC — Joint  InteUlgence  Committee. 

LAB — The  League  oX  Arab  States. 

LCWIO— Liaison  Committee  of  Women's 
International  OrganlaatlOB. 

•*MSC— Mllltarjr  8UUI  Committee. 

NAHBA — ^North  American  Regional  Bro*d> 
casting  Agreement. 

jeOT— Non-6eU  Governing  Torrltorlea. 

OAC — AdTlsory  Committee  on  Occupied 
Areas  Affairs. 

OAS— Organisation  of  Amertean  Statea. 

ono— Orgaalaatlon  for  Tibihimii  Boo- 
nomlc  Oooperatloo  (Burreasor  to  CXSC) . 

OIR — International    Broadcasting    Organ- 


OMOUS— OAce  of  IjiUltary  OoTernment 
(U    S.). 

PAC8— Paa  ABMrtcaa  Oo*—  Biwmo. 

PAFO— PhiMppIn—  Amartcaa  Plnandal 
Commlsalon. 

PAIOH— Paa  AoMTlcaa  Institute  of  Oeo- 
grapby  and  History. 

PARC — Pan  American  Railway  Coogreaa. 

PASB— Pan  American  Sanitary  Surcau. 

PAD— Pan  American  Union  (General  8re- 
retertat  of  OA£). 

*PC — Preparatory  Comirisaloa  (of  tbe 
United  Nations). 

PCA — PoUey  Committee  on  Arms  and 
A'maments. 

PC  A— Permanent  Court  of  Arlbtratkm. 

PCC — Palestine   CuncUUtlon    Commission. 

•PCOM    Permanent  Central  Opium  Board. 

PPB--Pro»lslonal  Prequaoey  Board. 

PLABC— Permanent  Intematlooal  Asaoete- 
tlon   of  Road  Congresnes 

PIBAC^Permanent  International  B^jreau 
of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

PICAO^ProTlstonal  XntemaUonal  Civil 
Aviation  Organisation. 

PICU— Panoanent  International  Oouimls- 
•ton  Q(  Vmttilture  (dofmwat) . 

raw— Goonmlttee  tm  launtfratlon  and 
Maiwaltaatioa. 

PMCC— Provlalona)  Martame  OonatUteUv* 


-International  Paclfte  Salmon  Pleh- 

Oomnitsnitjti 

tVK — Paclflo     Union     AmMfttMiom     (OM- 

grMst- 

PUAS— Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spam. 

PUC— Public  Utilities  committee  (of  BCI) 
RUA— Koyal  InsUtute  of  International  Af- 
fairs. 

•8C — Saetirtty  Oouncll  of  the  United  Wa- 


SCAP— Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 


0CIU — Save    the    Children    International 
Umon  (amalgamated  with  lUCWt. 

*SCTU — Security  Council  Truce  Coounla- 
•lOD  (Palestine). 

8PC — South  Pacific  Cummisaton. 
*TCC— Transport  and  Communication  Com- 
mlaalon     (functional     commiaalon     of     the 
United   Nations) 

UFA— United   Purelgn   Appeal. 

OMMJ — Xntematlonal  Union  of  Porest  Re- 
••••••l  C^ianlMtlons    (spoiuK^red    by    PAG). 

UtA — Uatoa  of  IiiiernaUonal  Aaauclatlaaa. 

UI»--4at«rBatloual  Broadcasting  Uoiott. 


UUCC— United  Maritime  ConstilUtlve 
Council. 

•UW— United  Nations. 

•UNAC— United  Nations  Appeal  for  ChU- 
dren. 

•UNABC— United  NaUons  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

*UNCPI — United  Nations  Commission  for 
Indonesia. 

'UNCIP— United  Natloos  Oommlsslon  for 
Indla-Paktetan. 

••UNESCO— United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,   and   C\iltural   Organization. 

•UNOOK— United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea  (successor  to  UNTOOK). 

•UNGA— United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

•UNLC — United  Nations  Liaison  Commit- 
tee.  

•UNRA— United  Natlona  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Admlnutratlon  (no  longer  In 
existence ) 

•CNRPR— United  Nations  Relief  for  Pales- 
tine  Befttgeee. 

'UKBOOB — United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mission on  the  Balkans. 

•UHSOOP— United  Natlona  Special  Com- 
mlsalon on    Palestine. 

•UWWCC— United  Natlona  War  Crimea 
Commission. 

•UKTCOK— United  Nations  Ttmporary 
Commission  on  Korea  (succeeded  by 
UNCOK). 

•*UPU— Universal    Postal    Union. 

USUN— United  SUtes  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

WPMH— World  Federation  for  Mental 
Health. 

WPTU— World  Pederation  of  Trade 
Unions. 

WPUNA— World  FederaUon  of  United  Na- 
tions  Assodatlona. 

••WHO— World  Health  Organization. 

WMA— World  Medical  Asaoclatlon. 

••WMO— World  Meteorological  Organisa- 
tion   I  proposed ) . 

WPSA— World's   Poultry   Sclance   Aasoda- 

tiOD. 

WTAA— World  Trade  Alliance  Association. 
"Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first 
make  mad." 


No«r«e  M  Wty  0»t  lajt  Rre  on  llli  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  wm» 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  p*NNSTi.vaja* 

m  THE  nOOSB  OP  mniHBITATTV^ 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  rxten(]  my  remark.^  in  the  Rxcord.  I 
Inciude  the  (oUowing  article  by  Alfred 
PnondJy  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  19.  1949; 
Una  TfetiMAif  SpcNDUto  Polict— Nouaas  om 

Wat  Out  Lays  Pnu  ow  Iixa  or  Nation  i 

BCOMOMT 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Dr  Mwin  O  Nourse,  rsslfntnf  chairman 
or  the  Preatdcnt's  Council  of  ■eooonitc  Ad- 
vlaers.  yesterday  treated  himself  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  Impolltlo— or  nonpollUcal— in 
public. 

Plret.  he  took  out  directly  after  the  Ad- 
ministration Itself  for  lu  present  deficit 
spending  policy,  and  the  farm  program  It 
has  supported. 

Srcond.  be  denounced  the  admlnlstra- 
Uent  two  Moal  potent  potlttcal  allies,  labor 
and  faroMra.  for  trylac  to  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  iipbumH  pie  «hroi«h  ■iHmMIm.  pen- 

vttb  htm  work. 


BITS  AT  HIGH  rUCXa 

Finally,  he  lashed  out  against  his  favorite 
economic  villainy,  the  refusal  by  business 
to  cut  prices  and  thus  mainteln  maximum 
production. 

Nourae's  views  on  these  subjecte  are  well- 
known  within  the  council.  In  fact,  contro- 
versy over  these  matters  between  him  on 
one  side  and  his  cotmcil  colleaguea  and  the 
Admlnlatratloo  on  the  other  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  submitted  bis  resignation 
last  August. 

It  may  alao  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  time,  as  distinct  from  his  previous  at- 
tempte  to  resign,  the  White  House  appears  to 
be  willing  to  let  him  go. 

But  ywtarrtay  was  the  first  time  Nourse 
has  soVBdOd  off  quite  so  uninhibited  In 
kicking  the  ahlna  of  Mr.  Trtunan.  to  whom 
he  standa  in  the  role  of  chief  economic 
advlaer. 

The  occasion  was  an  address  to  the  Golden 
Anmvcrsary  Convention  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Farm  Equipment  Aaaoclatlon  at  the  May- 
fiower  Hotel.  Thla  «aa  searoely  a  group  that 
would  be  cheered  at  heartag  a  complaint 
against  agrlctiltural  sutiskttaa. 
aavLiMre  nzmcnoivs 

Nourse  befran  by  reviewing  highly  opti- 
mistic predictions  as  to  the  future  stete  of 
our  economic  expansion.  But  those  predic- 
tions, he  reoOnded  his  audience,  refer  ozUy 
to  potentials.  Constent  Improvement,  with 
an  ever-rising  standard  of  living.  Is  not  auto- 
matic.    It  wont  Just  happen. 

The  march  of  economic  progress  from  here 
on  In  should  be  greater,  he  said,  than  it  has 
been  In  the  past.  But  the  dreams  will  go 
glimmering,  he  said,  unless  we  make  them 
come  to  pass. 

But.  Nourse  went  on.  when  he  took  a  look 
about.  "I  am  filled  with  real  concern.  I  can- 
not Indulge  In  easy  optimism." 

Here  was  his  peaalmlatic  view  on  labor: 

"As  an  economist  I  do  not  see  standarda 
of  life  being  raised  adequately  out  of  en- 
larged production  when  a  great  labor  organi- 
sation sees  the  current  sltuatlcn  as  the  occa- 
sion for  a  reduction  In  the  hours  of  work 
(to  35  or  30)  •  •  •  or  when  the  csar  of 
coal  orders  a  S-day  week  with  full  pay  for  a 
redundant  labor  force  and  when  pensions  at 
00  are  demanded  for  a  population  steadily 
becoming  longer  lived." 

TAacrra  or  ssmasks 

Tttm  eraek  about  the  raduetion  in  hours 
was  leveled  at  the  AFL;  that  about  the  8-day 
Wfk  in  coal  at,  of  courac.  John  L.  LewU; 
that  about  pensions  at  both  Lewis  and  tha 
CIO. 

The  charge  against  bualnens  came  In  thla 


"X  am  ailed  with  apprehension,  too,  when 
I  look  at  management  and  see  It  chooaing 
the  ooete  of  banked  firaa  rather  than  eapt- 
telutlcally  venturesome  reexamination  ot 
thalr  practlcas  of  aceoimtlnc  and  their  the- 
ories of  price  Btaklng." 

The  farm  hloe  got  iU  come-uppMM*  with: 
I  am  un—a y  vhtn  I  see  farmers  deoMnd- 
lag  stUnolatlre  prloas  whilst  Government 
accumulates  glgautie  aurplua  holdings,  pays 
subaldles  out  ot  Federal  deflcite.  and  imposes 
production  allotmenu  and  marketing 
quotas." 

On  Mr.  Truman's  fiscal  policy  he  declared: 

OH   FISCAL   rOLICT 

"I  am  not  happy  either  when  I  see  Oov- 
emment  slipping  back  into  deficits  as  a  way 
of  life  in  a  period  when  production  and  em- 
ployment are  high.  Instead  of  putting  Ite 
fiscal  house  In  order  and  husbanding  re- 
serves to  support  the  economy  If  less  pros- 
perous tla»es  overtake  ui." 

In  caas  anyone— particularly  the  (oUc 
Across  the  street  at  the  White  BoiMS— failed 
to  catch  that  point,  Nourse  coodudsd: 

"We  must  •  •  •  recognise  •  •  • 
thst  monetary  and  fiscal  tricks  have  no 
power  or  magic,  but  are  a  slippery  road  to 
mlaary." 
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Prixe  Essay  of  Miss  Betty  Ann  Farrell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISL.^NL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e:;tend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  which  was  written  by  Miss  Betty 
Ann  Farrell,  of  St.  Xavier  s  Academy. 
Providence.  R.  I.  Miss  Farrell's  article 
received  a  third  place  prize  In  the  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handicap- 
ped Es5ay  Contest  held  a  short  time  ago. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
national  contest  I  feel  justly  proud  of 
her  accomplishment  and  join  with  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  in  extend- 
ing to  her  our  hearty  congratulations. 
Not  only  has  her  work  materially  aided 
the  cause  of  the  physically  handicapped 
but  It  has  brought  honor  tj  her  State, 
to  the  good  sisters  of  mercy  who  run 
St.  Xavier's  Academy  and  in  a  large 
measure  to  Miis  Farrell,  herself.  Her 
letter  follows: 

MX.  Amexican  SMPLom. 

Everyithere ,  United  States. 

Dt.M  Sn:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  Joe  WUkes.  Perhaps  you 
remember  the  fellow  who  came  to  your  office 
last  week  looking  for  a  clerical  position. 
Since  he  had  experience  and  noteworthy  ref- 
erences, you  almost  hired  him  until  he  turned 
and  you  noticed  his  left  sleeve  tucked  into 
the  pcc?:et  of  his  gray  suit.  Yes.  Joe  was 
an  amputee;  he  lost  his  arm  In  an  auto  acci- 
dent, so  Tou  stammered.  -Sorry,  no  work  Just 
now — take  your  name  and  address."  When 
Joe  left  your  ofllce  dejectedly  he  reallred.  as 
you  did.  that  you  would  never  employ  him 
because  you  did  not  want  a  handicapped 
u-orker.  But  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you. 
•Why  not  hire  the  handicapped?" 

Did  you  fear  that  workman's  compensation 
and  sick  benefit  rates  would  be  upped?  This 
Is  an  unfair.  UlOglcal  rumor  easily  circulated 
because  of  Ite  sensationalism.  The  formulas 
for  determining  rates  are  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  accident  coste  to  the  totel  pay  roll 
and  the  relative  haxards  In  work,  not  on  the 
kind  of  personnel  hired.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  companies  encourage  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  No  study  has  ever  in- 
dicated impaired  workers  mors  liable  to  ill- 
nsss  or  Injury,  In  fact,  tlvty  hsTe  been 
proved  actually  safer  than  able-txxlled 
workers. 

Or  perhaps  you  thought  unimpaired  em- 
ployees achieved  higher  efficiency  ratings. 
In  a  recent  tMrvtj  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  87  percent  of  the  impaired  workers 
were  reported  as  efficient  as  the  unimpaired 
doing  the  same  work;  and  the  8  percent  de- 
clared more  efficient  outweighed  the  5  per- 
cent reported  less.  Apparently  they  apply 
the  courage,  patience,  and  determination 
necessary  for  overcoming  handicaps  to  their 
Jobs.  Having  refuted  this  faUscy,  let  tis  turn 
to  the  next,  the  deception  that  absenteeism 
and  labor  turn -over  increase. 

The  same  stirvey  disproves  this  by  ascer- 
teialng  that  40  percent  of  the  Impaurd 
workers  had  a  better  abaentee  record  than 
their  fellow  workers  while  44  percent  had  no 
worse.  Similarly  Job  changes  occurred  less 
frequently  among  them  with  31  percent  re- 
ported as  having  a  turn -over  record  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  unimpaired  and  58 
percent  a  better  record.  ThU  renaarkable 
achltvement  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  found  it  much  more  difficult  to 


secure  a  position  than  their  more  f<»tunate 
fellow  workers,  and.  therefore,  they  exert 
greater  effort  to  keep  It  since  they  fully  com- 
prehend that  their  entire  future  depends 
upon  Ite  success. 

Were  you  afraid  that  a  handicap  wotild 
require  special  attention?  Most  workers  do 
not  demand,  even  resent,  this.  To  cite  an 
example  best  proves  this  theory.  A  blind 
girl  employed  In  a  factory  was  placed  In  a 
room  with  only  two  other  girls.  Although 
her  employer  had  thought  that  he  was  doing 
her  a  favor,  she  felt  that  she  was  being  segre- 
gated because  of  her  handicap.  You  see,  they 
desire  to  prove  to  themselves  and  to  others 
that,  given  equal  chances,  they  are  compe- 
tent or  better  than  their  coworkeis.  Aa  for 
the  complaint  that  other  employees  would 
object,  experience  shovra  that  fellow  em- 
ployees can  wort  with  handicapped  persons 
without  restraint  or  discomfort.  Oftentimes 
their  hiring  resulte  In  better  morale. 

From  the  standpoint  of  money  alone,  it  ts 
not  charity  to  employ  the  physically  Im- 
paired. It  la  common  sense.  As  a  taxpayor 
and  businessman,  you  have  a  financial  In- 
terest In  the  unemployed  handicapped.  To 
deny  work  Is  an  expensive  mistake  since  the 
cost  to  maintain  a  disabled  person  In  de- 
pendence year  after  year  can  never  be  repaid. 
Yet  the  cost  to  rehabilitate  Is  an  investment 
paid  only  once  and  every  rehabilitated  work- 
er reimburses  the  Ocvemment  with  $10  in 
Federal  income  ta.xes  lor  every  dollar  ex- 
pended on  him. 

Can  there  be  any  more  reasons  for  not 
hiring  the  handicapped?  Their  employahil- 
Ity  can  no  longer  be  questioned,  so  let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsl- 
bUity.  This  obligation  cannot  be  denied. 
All  members  of  society,  especially  people  like 
you,  Mr.  Employer,  are  concerned.  When  we 
consider  the  estimate  of  6.250.000  disabled 
persons  In  the  United  Stetes.  the  magnitude 
of  the  employment  problem  confronts  us 
since  only  6,000,000  are  employed.  Wasted 
manpower  means  national  weakness. 

Our  heads  and  hearte  alike  dictate  that  we 
oCer  the  physically  impaired  a  Job — a  correct 
Job.  One  that  wUl  not  place  undue  demands 
on  his  Incapacities,  but  will  emphaalss  his 
unimpaired  capabilities  so  that  he  can  meet 
or  surpass  an  employee's  safety  and  jwodtic- 
tlvlty  standards  and  at  the  same  time  build 
his  own  self -confidence  and  self-respect  by 
not  being  a  ward  of  society.  Throughout  all 
history  it  has  teen  demonstrated  that  dis- 
ability never  impedes  success.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  Julius  Caesar  was  an  epUeptle. 
Napoleon  suiTered  from  skin  and  stomach 
diseases:  one  of  cur  greatest  poete,  MUton. 
was  blind:  the  immortal  musician,  Bee- 
thoven, was  deaf  as  was  Thomas  Edison,  the 
renowned  inventor:  and  otir  late  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  was  a  victim  of 
polio.  To  stKcesd.  however,  a  man  must  be 
placed  at  work  which  requires  his  remalnlr^ 
abilities,  a  difflrult  task.  To  eliminate  these 
difficulties,  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
United  States  Employment  Service  has  de- 
veloped a  technique  called  selective  place- 
ment, by  which  they  utUlxe  and  develop  the 
handicapped  person's  talente  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  Insure  maximum  poaslbUlty  of  suc- 
cess. Plrst  they  survey  the  physical  requlre- 
mente  of  a  Job's  operation,  then  they  evalu- 
ate the  Individual's  capacities;  finally,  they 
match  the  man  to  the  Job.  They  continue 
his  proper  placement  by  controlling  the 
transfer  and  replacement  of  disabled  workers 
to  prevent  assignment  to  Improper  Jobs  and 
thev  inform  the  employer  of  his  capabUlties, 
accenting  his  ability  not  dlsa'blllty.  Wow 
that  this  service  has  eliminated  all  guess- 
work and  complications  for  you.  why  not  take 
advantage  of  it?  Survey  your  plant,  select 
Jobs  that  can  be  handled  by  trained  handi- 
capped workers,  then  list  your  Job  openings 
with  the  local  employment  service.  The 
Government  has  set  a  good  example,  let  In- 
dtistry  follow  tt. 


Handicape  without  employment  are  na- 
tl(Hial  liabilities,  with  siutable  Jobs  they  are 
aasete  to  themselves,  their  employees,  their 
conmiunlty,  and  to  America.  They  deaenrs 
your  cooperation,  not  prejudice — they  are 
your  relatives,  friends,  neighbors;  they  live 
in  your  town,  perhaps  on  your  street.  You 
are  responsible  for  them.  Joe  may  never  re- 
turn to  your  office:  he  waa  too  disappointed, 
but  I  hope  that  when  the  next  Impaired 
worker  comes  to  you,  dont  think  of  his  dis- 
ability, consider  his  ability.  Shake  his  hand 
and  say,  "Yes.  I  have  a  Job  tar  you."  With 
those  seven  words  you  will  be  doing  your 
share  for  greater  production,  greater  effi- 
ciency, for  a  greater  America. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BBrrrr  Aim  Fasszlu 


TowBsend  Old-Afe-Secvity  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WaSBTNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  an  article  by  Gould  Lincoln, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  which  should  prove  of  great  inter- 
est to  Members : 

TowHsewp  OLP-Acx-SB-uain  PiocaAJf 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Dr .  Francis  Everett  Townscnd.  pioneer 
old-age-pension  planner,  says  things  are 
looking  up  for  the  Townsend  program.  The 
people,  he  insiste,  are  more  and  more  pen- 
sion-conscious, demanding  security  for  their 
old  age.  He  cites,  for  example,  the  fight 
which  Is  being  made  by  the  steelworkers. 
the  coal  miners,  and  auto  workers  for  ade- 
quate penalons  on  retirement.  Be  backa 
this  up  with  the  drive  made  by  the  Trusdan 
administration  for  a  broadened  and  deep- 
ened Social  Security  Act — the  House  alrsady 
has  passed  such  a  bill.  It's  all  down  his 
alley.  Or.  Townaend  claims. 

Eighty  years  old  and  still  going  stroag, 
the  man  who  startled  the  country  1<  years 
ago  with  his  demand  that  a  law  be  enactsd 
to  provide  a  $aoO-a-month  pension  for  every 
person  In  the  country  60  years  oM  and  over 
has  again  bssn  in  Wssklngton  llalng  up  sup- 
port for  s  rsvlsed  Townsend  old-sge -pension 
bill.  Undsr  tbs  new  asMura  a  1-psrosut 
gross  tax  Is  to  be  Isvltd  on  Incois  hwlnw 
and  Individual  personal  Income — and  ttos 
proceeds  are  to  be  distributed  monthly  to  p«r- 
sons  eo  ysars  and  over— if  they  retire — and  to 
the  incapacitated. 

Dr.  Townscnd  figures  that  the  penaloa, 
at  the  start  at  tba  program,  might  be  as 
low  as  aiOO  a  aonth.  but  that  once  the 
program  was  In  full  swing,  with  the  pension 
money  expended  each  month  and  thereby 
Increasing  Jobs  and  production,  tt  would  not 
be  long  before  the  pension  will  increase  to 
taCO.  6300.  or  even  $400  a  month.  The  first 
g260-a-month  income  Is  to  be  exempt  from 
tbs  tax. 

Hrrs  PATCRWOSK  PBOcauc 

Dr.  Townsend  has  little  tise  for  the  social- 
.security  program — which  he  Inslste  the  late 
President  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  and  hl£  aides 
thought  up  to  head  oS  the  Townsend  plan 
in  the  early  thirties.  Nor  does  he  see  much 
virtue  In  the  program  which  organized  labor 
Is  demanding  from  management.  The  social - 
security  program,  he  sajrs.  Is  a  patchwork. 
Inadequate  plan  at  t)est.  He  does  not  bsUev* 
the  new  bUl  Is  at  all  the  answer. 
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■o  Dr.  Towaaend  ta  planning  a  campaign 
tor  tte  ilegtton  of  a  Townaaod-plan  Con- 
grw*  aaart  tmt.  AU  b«  baa  to  do,  ba  my. 
la  fat  10  paroant  of  ttoa  voCan  to  go  atone 
wWtk  torn  In  aaeb  ooimiaaalonal  tftatrtet  and 
ha  can  ImjU  tha  balance  of  pover  on  alectioo 
da^.  Ha  eeatcnda  that  tn  the  praaant  Houaa 
IM  MMBtan  Ind  th«  Townaand  ladcraMMnt 
wttaa  tkmj  ware  elacted  Ha  la  tlier^ora  or- 
giBMlBK  In  ev«ry  district,  ao  as  to  brlnx 
praHon  on  tha  candldatea  for  ttia  Houa*  and 
for  tba  tanata 

Aa  an  evldanca  of  ■trroRtb.  Dr.  Townaand 
pointa  oat  that  a  drtre  for  alf naturaa  to  dla- 
chMpa  tto*  Bouaa  Ways  and  Jiaani  Oommlt- 
taa  from  further  eonatdaratioo  id  tha  Toarn* 
bill — nponaorcd  by  Rafiaaaotatlvea 
■onaaoia.  and  Ajfonx.  at  Orc- 
•nd  othera — haa  already  produced  167 
of  Um  aaaaaaary  ZlM.  If  he  can 
fa*  tha  other  51.  the  Townaend  bill  will  be 
brought  baiora  tha  Hoviaa  far  a  tou.  Ac- 
cirdtng  Co  Dr.  Townaend.  the  defeat  of  for- 
mer Repraaintatlve  Harold  Knutaon.  of  Mm- 
>ta.  wlw  waa  olwtfsuua  at  tba  Waye  and 
Committee  In  the  ll<?ht»eth  Congreaa. 
brought  about  by  the  Tuwnaendltm.  be- 
9t  Ifr.  Kmnaon'B  bnatiltty  to  Cha  old- 
plan  The  To'wnaend  bill  u 
aponaorad  In  the  Senate  by  Saaators  Pkppu. 
of  Itartda;  Oowmbt.  ol  CaUfarml*;  TaoMAa. 
<a  Oklahocna.  and  LANOsa.  of  North  Dakota. 


aTAano  rLxt*  tw 

or.  Townaand  U  the  ptooaerlng.  cruaadlng 
t^»pa.  A  cuMliy  doctor  for  yaars  In  tha  Black 
uaia  ao«atry  ot  South  Dakota,  ha  raaiovad 
to  CaliXomta.  whara  ha  eventually  retired 
and  lived  In  Long  Beach.  It  was  then  be  be- 
came enraged  over  the  pUztit  of  the  old  peo- 
ple— diirlnv  the  drp'hs  of  the  dtipreaakwi — 
and  started  om  to  organlae  his  old-aga-pan- 
alon  campaign.  Uia  organlaation  grew  and 
graw.  Ita  lunda  were  considerable,  and  a 
Hoiuaa  eommlttee  undertook  "m  mvaatlgatlon. 
Tha  line  of  queatlontair  ■<>  t^t*'*^  Or.  Town- 
aend that  he  walked  out  He  waa  later  cited 
for  coDtampt  o;  the  House,  was  sentenced 
to  jail  and  to  pay  a  fine  Preafdent  Rooae- 
veft.  however,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  and  other  Houae  leaders. 
paMKaaad  Dr.  Townaend.  juat  as  ha  was  abotrt 
to  Map  into  tha  )all. 

na  paaaage%y  tka  Boaaa  recently  of  the 
aoelal-aactuity  bill  brmight  from  Rapraaenta- 
tlve  HOAH  M .  MASOsr.  of  nitaota. 
announcement  be  had  algnad  tha 
petltkm.  He  said  when  he  compared  the  two 
prograna.  "I  am  ermvlnced  tha  Townaand 
plan  Is  to  be  preferred  " 

na  bUl.  Rspreaantatlve  MAaost  said. 
I  tba  Pedaral  aovartunant  shall  collect 
fiTflB  M.eeo.0OO.(MS  to  gg.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year  in 
pay-roll  taxea  and  apaad  it  for  OovamoMnt 
eipanaaa.  The  'I^>wnaend  plan  ealla  for  rais- 
ing a  ahBllar  sum  to  be  handed  out  Imma- 
dlaMy  to  tha  old  people  of  the  Ifatlon 


Ncc^  Ton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMiUlKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 


□f  TUX  HOOnS  OP  RVUHBHTA'I  i  v  w 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
exi«o4  JBf  ramarks.  I  include  an  addraai 
bw  Bui  Bunting,  managing  director.  Na- 
tlMMl  Aasdatlon  of  Manufacturers,  be- 
fore the  Chattanooga  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  on  Tues- 
day evening.  October  18.  Mr.  Bunting 
PMkys  Jutt  tribute  to  the  Indomitable  spirit 
of  the  South  and  calls  upon  businessmen 


and  an  other  cltl»?n«  to  aggressively  seek 
to  protect  the  American  way  of  life.  Mr. 
Bunting's  address  follovrs: 

Some  four  score  years  ago.  on  tha  haighta 
around  this  very  spot,  man  ware  engagwl  In 
a  batUa  for  their  Ideala — for  tha  preaarva- 
tlou  of  which  neither  alda  propoaad  any 
surrender. 

Chickamauga.  Mlsalonary  Eldge.  Lookout 
Mountain — and  all  thoae  other  battlea  for 
freedom  aa  men  fought  for  It — were  bitterly 
conteated.  liasaeTl  battalions  of  valiant  men 
on  both  sldaa  gave  their  llfeiaood. 

Oreat  economic  and  political  problems 
were  Involved — problenu  of  such  magnitude 
and  e:^tent  that  men  were  imwllling  to  take 
any  answer  to  them  except  that  which  they 
met  at  tha  cannon's  mouth. 

Few  of  the  men  who  fought  and  suffered 
agony  and  died  were  profeaslonal  soldiers. 

One  who  was  wounded  was  asked  why  he 
fought  so  hard  when  he  knew  be  was  licked. 

I  think  his  answer  la  a  great  American 
answer  for  all  time. 

"I'm  Qghtlng  for  my  rights."  be  said  "I'm 
not  licked  •• 

When  be  learned  that  Individual  rlghU 
were  being  questioned— as  both  aides  saw 
It — he  came  to  meet  the  Isstia  head-on. 

Americans  were  like  that,  four  score  years 
ago.  And  because  they  gave  everything  they 
had  to  what  they  stood  for— their  spirit, 
their  Ideals,  still  live  In  American  hearts 
today. 

Tou  cant  defeat  that  kind  of  man. 

When  the  last  smoke  of  battle  cleared 
away,  there  waa  only  one  thing  to  do.  In 
the  South  ard  In  the  North  that  kind  of  man 
rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves  and  went  to  work — 
bard,  ptnpoaeful  building  up  Out  of  such 
Amerleaaa*  determined  efforts  came  our 
Unttad  SUtaa— OB*  of  the  few  lands  in  all 
the  world  whare  Individual  rlghu  and  re- 
sponsibilities stUl  have  a  fighting  chance. 

This  building  of  America's  united 
strength — man  by  man.  farm  by  farm,  factory 
by  factory.  In  every  man's  home  town — was 
nowhere  more  remarkable  than  tn  the  South - 
em  Statea.  Manpower  and  materials  had 
been  bled  white.  The  entire  currency  waa 
wiped  out. 

Dollars  such  as  this  crisp  Confederate  note 
with  Its  steel  engraving  of  a  battle  scene 
oner  rapraaiinted  the  entire  operating  capital, 
wagea.  and  ptgchaslng  power  of  the  South — 
every  dollar  In  any  man's  pocket.  Overnight 
they  no  longer  repraaented  anything  on  Ood's 
green  earth. 

There  was  nothing  left  except  faith,  cour- 
age, the  unvanqulshed  determination  and 
hard  work  that  lay  ahead  of  the  southern 
people 

Added  to  their  faith  In  the  future — faith  In 
their  personal  ability  and  reapooaltiUlty  to 
shoulder  their  share  and  to  ahape  their  part 
of  tha  future  of  this  land — was  one  more 
goldao  key  to  the  American  people's  great - 


Their  self-determination  kindled  faith  In 
other  parts  of  this  coxintry.  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Prom  outside  the  South,  men 
staked  their  savings  on  the  kind  of  people 
who  didn't  know  when  they  ware  licked. 
Thoae  aavlngs  Invaated  In  ths  South — attd 
Invaatad  In  every  community  throughout  our 
land — are  what  it  everlaatlngly  takaa  to  mul- 
tiply human  effort  and  get  the  kind  of  re- 
sults that  all  Americana  hope  for.  TagaUMr 
they  aocoaapllah  the  ali-Amertcan  miraels  of 
everlastingly  having  what  it  takaa. 

The  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  araa  only 
one  UfetlarM  ago.  In  that  apan  of  tune,  the 
aplrlt  of  Individual  drive  and  fair  rewarda 
has  built  our  country  as  no  other  land  waa 
ever  built. 

Tonight  thia  annual  dinner  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Asaoclsttog  of  Chat»anffnga  la  liv- 
ing pr^xJ  uf  the  solid  raoovacy  which  haa  been 
built  up  from  tiedrock  throughout  our  great 
Sijuthlaiict.     BuUt  up  by  m.n  who  ruUed  up 


their  ahlrt  alaevea  and  rolled  up  a  record  of 
which  America  la  proud. 

Chattanooga  Is  a  great  chapter  in  the  way 
the  Amertoan  paopla  kaow  bow  to  buUd.  It 
Is  a  manufacturing  ceater  of  great  national 
Importaooe.  The  produeltea  might  of  the 
whole  Natloa  la  ably  laprsaasilad  by  some  450 
factories  within  a  M  mtls  radlua,  making 
1.500  dlflarent  kinda  uf  producta. 

Thla  is  the  American  people's  enterprise 
system  doing  Amerlea'S  job.  venturing  sav- 
ings, improving  skills,  ezpaadui^  oppurtual- 
tles. 

The  creative  force  of  these  factorlee  Is 
broad  and  Inclusive.  They  provide  a  rteher 
market  for  the  splendid  farms  all  around  ua. 
They  asaan  a  better  living  to  all  profeaalonal 
people,  diatrlbutors  and  workan  in  the  aerv- 
ice  industries  They  spaU  more  money  to 
buy  things — more  and  better  things  to  buy — 
and  more  earned  leisure  for  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people  to  live  tn— to  learn  In— to  devote 
to  civic  pragraaa  and  the  self-government  of 
a  free  poople. 

The  assa  aad  women  of  thla  dsap-rootsd 
ABisrtcan  ooaBranlty  are  atlll  shaping  tbalr 
own  futurea — shaping  their  own  part  of  tha 
sum  total  of  America's  proaperlty  and  cul- 
tural achievements.  It  is  in  oomm unities 
like  this  throughout  our  land  that  Americana 
live  their  Uvea  and  America's  work  gets  done. 
It  la  righta  and  reapooslbllltles  such  as 
thsae — fraedosn  to  do  a  Job  well,  freedom  m 
thrlva— that  tha  whola  Amsrtaan  people  do 
not  want  any  government — Indodtng  thi^r 
own — to  take  from  them  or  encroach  upon. 

Every  step  of  the  long  road  of 
along  which  this  typical  American 
nlty  haa  coiaa  since  the  War  Betaraen  tba 
Statea  waa  taken  becauae  the  people  of 
Chattaiux>ga  were  self-reliant,  they  were 
courageoua,  they  were  determined,  they  wars 
tlrelaaa. 

It  was  taken  becauae  they  had  faith  that 
their  praaent  efforts  could  pay  off  in  future 
rewarda — in  fair  rewards  for  all  the  economic. 
aU  tha  dvlc.  and  all  the  professional  and 
cultural  contrlbuUuns  It  takea  to  make  any 
community— and  all  America — forge  ahead. 

They  bought  and  paid  for  their  i^reat  prog- 
reaa  by  their  own  hard  work,  by  their  own 
thrift,  and  by  thslx  wholehearted  teamwork. 

Ths  deaesDdanta  of  the  lean  trail  blaxara 
of  Tannsssss  know  how  to  meet  Internal 
dlaaaoslon  and  inOltration  and  apathy- 
head  on.  They  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  domaatlo  reactlonarlea  who  want  this 
Govammant  to  be  vested  with  patemallatic 
posrar— povar  for  those  who  hide  behind  big 
government's  ooattalla  rlwrn'Mlng  for  aaora 
and  more  osntrallaed  power — more  and 
nuire  InterventlOD  In  all  other  peoplea'  Uvea — 
to  aerve  their  own  Interaata  and  to  aava 
their  oam  hides. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  ths  creative, 
venturoua  spirit— this  malnaprlng  of  the 
whole  American  peoples'  graatnsas  haa  been 
sertousiy  tampend  with. 

Americans  have  the  right  to  be  enterpris- 
ing. But  with  avary  right  goaa  an  equal 
reaponaibtllty. 

As  I  see  It.  the  btalnsw nisii  of  America  are 
fully  answerable  to  the  American  people  for 
their  timid  and  totally  inadeqtiate  defense 
of  ths  eoonotnlc  freedom  that  haa  been  taken 
from  \u  In  our  time. 

There  was  glamour  for  the  big.  top  lead- 
ers In  the  days  of  the  csurlage  trade.  Today, 
in  his  draaa  and  In  his  means  of  travel,  you 
can't  tell  the  head  of  a  bualiMss  from  moat 
of  the  psople  ssaoctsted  with  him  in  his  office 
or  In  his  shop.  But  tha  same  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  ability  are  still  In  existence  to 
perform  the  same  useful  ftmctlon  for  the 
community  and  for  the  Nation.  America 
needa  tham. 

It  Is  not  only  buslneaamen  who  can  pro- 
vtds*  leadership.  The  educator  Is  another 
wV>  is  looked  up  to  by  all  ths  oommimlty 
and  should  be  oons\ilted  on  all  Important 
local  and  natloaal  problems. 
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The  educator  of  today  poaaeases  qualities 
which  are  important  to  the  community  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Dr.  David  Lockmlller.  the  dlstingxilshed 
president  of  the  old  but  superbly  new- 
minded  University  of  Chattanooga,  is  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us.  No  kmsinessman  carries 
greater  respoasibllity  or  has  greater  presstire 
to  exciiae  blsuelf  from  activities  over  and 
above  his  own  top-flight  }ob. 

What  America  wants,  and  desperately 
needs,  from  you  Is  full  civic  participation 
such  as  Dand  Lockmlller  devotes  to  his 
community  to  the  advancement  on  every 
front  of  this  great  city. 

Like  Dr.  Lockmlller,  the  men  who  fought 
for  and  founded  this  country,  the  men  who 
fought  out  American  issues  and  worked  out 
the  reccnstruction  of  our  reunited  land. 
looked  to  themselves  for  leadership. 

Where  els«k  how  else,  can  It  be  fotmd 
today? 

Our  free  Nation  waa  not  created  without 
man-sized  material  to  go  into  It.  Men 
learned  aelf-govemment — learned  to  lead — 
In  their  own  self-governing  communities. 

It  was  out  of  these  good  and  sufficient — 
responsible  and  responsive — Individual  units 
that  our  national  freedom  was  built. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  that  It  can  ever 
be  preserved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  leaders  In 
American  cammunities  the  bustneaaman 
bears  the  greatest  responsibility  for  building 
needom  front  the  ground  up — building  good 
National  Government  out  of  good  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Tco  many  Americans  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  build  homea  for  them,  pay  their 
doctor  and  hospital  bills,  and  generally  guar- 
antee their  needs  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

Some  Americans  want  the  Government  to 
lower  prices  of  the  things  they  buy.  Others 
want  the  Government  to  raise  prices  of  the 
thmgs  they  sell. 

Too  many  Americans  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  the  wages  and  hours  of  all  em- 
ployees, and  to  provide  for  those  who  dont 
like  the  kind  of  employment  they  can  obtain. 

In  brief,  many  people  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  aupport  them  with  funds  obtained 
by  taxing  away  the  livelihood  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  prefer  to  earn  their  own  living  and  lead 
their  own  lives. 

■very  good  citizen  Is  in  favor  of  prosper- 
ity, security,  health,  good  housing,  and 
plenty  of  )ob  opportunltlea.  Bat  it  Is  the 
flMaetxs.  not  their  Oovenunent.  who  create. 
who  produce,  who  earn  these  most  desirable 
things. 

Thoughtful  Americans  are  opposed  to 
promises  that  Government  will  provide 
these  things  lor  everyone.  They  are  opposed 
to  aueh  promises,  becaxise  they  are  false,  be- 
aaaae  they  cannot  be  kept.  t>ecause  Govern- 
MSBt  Is  a  consumer,  not  a  producer. 

Taxes  that  conflacate  incentives  also  con- 
flacate  the  American  people's  means  to  pros- 
per and  build  security. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Government 
can  always  borrow  money. 

These  economic  asaaaalna  pretend  that 
Government  can  go  on  bur  rowing  aad  print- 
ing money  Indefinitely,  without  ever  reach- 
ing the  same  day  of  reckoning  that  indivldu- 
ala  reach  when  they  borrow  far  beyond  their 
capacity  to  pay. 

It  the  Govamment  aupporta  everybody, 
then  who  wiU  support  the  Government? 

Big  Gcvernment  has  deamtely  bulged  over 
into  the  economic  life  of  this  Nation. 

And  I  think  that  the  public  Interest,  the 
eflecuve  defense  of  the  American  peoples 
freedom  where  It  is  most  threatened  today, 
wUl  be  besi  served  by  forthright,  business- 
like leadership  in  civic  affairs  where  people 
Uve. 

Bvcry  citiswa  saacea  thts  raaponaitiuty 
with  liiJt  mdlvldual  buslnessassa.    There  is 


no  monopoly  on  civic  leadership.  But  there 
are  timea  when  I  fear  tuat  many  business- 
men feel  thev  are  expected  to  take  only  the 
moat  passive  part  In  civic  life. 

True,  effective,  American  leadership  is  not 
and  never  was  passive. 

What  true  liberals  once  achieved,  true  lib- 
erals are  fighting  to  conserve  today.  And 
the  freedom  which  was  once  wrested  from 
the  tyranny  of  kings.  Is  now  in  England  and 
elsewhere  tyrannized  and  taxed  within  an 
Inch  of  Its  UXe  by  a  new  socialized  force  of 
reaction  disguised  as  the  welfare  state. 

The  powerful  few  in  the  Kremlin  never  fail 
to  cloak  their  most  arbitrary  abuses  In  the 
name  of  public  welfare  and  neceaaity.  This 
is  the  pattern  for  all  dictatorships. 

What  is  happening  in  America  is  what  has 
already  happened  In  England. 

There  the  bureaucrats  are  furthering  soft- 
ening up  a  once  free  and  mighty  economy — 
a  no  longer  free  economy  which  is  already  on 
the  road  to  total  power,  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  who  plan  and  regiment  and  ra- 
tion because  Incentlvea  have  been  taxed 
away. 

This  means  that  there  are  no  longer  pro- 
ductive tools  to  earn  fair  rewards  for  the 
British  Labor  government's  own  disillusioned 
rank  and  file. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  findings  of 
the  Anglo-American  Council  for  Productiv- 
ity. One  of  its  first  teams,  consisting  of 
British  representatives  from  both  labor  and 
management,  jointly  and  harmoniously  re- 
ported that: 

'•The  alternative  to  higher  production  is 
starvation.  W"hen  that  is  understood,  not 
only  intellectually  but  also  emotionally, 
something  will  be  achieved.     •     •     • 

"Some  form  of  direct  Incentive  Is  essen- 
tial, and  the  Incentive  mxist  be  properly 
shared  by  manual  workers,  supervisors,  man- 
agers, and  technicians,  and.  In  fairness  by 
owners  and  Investors  also.  The  customers 
must  gain  through  reduced  prices." 

Whatever  happens  elsewhtfe.  America 
owes  it  to  herself  and  to  her  friends  to  build 
the  strength  that  it  takes  to  keep  freedom 
strong,  vigorous,  alert. 

Americans  are  cheerfiilly  and  willingly 
honoring  their  obligation  to  our  allies  in 
western  Europe.  The  Marshall  plan  was  con- 
ceived with  this  objective  as  well  aa  to  give 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  oar  assist- 
ance  in   their   economic   rehabilitation. 

The  people  of  America  know  the  problem 
of  reconstruction.  Here  in  Chattanooga  and 
throughout  the  entire  South.  Americans 
have  proved  it  can  be  done  magnificently. 
We  hope  that  the  strength  which  our  west- 
em  Etiropean  allies  lost  dtulng  the  war  can 
be  restored,  and  out  of  that  restoration  will 
come  peace  built  upon  a  better  way  of  life 
for  people  all  over  the  world. 

We  can't  pay  oiu-  debts  of  honor  and  we 
can't  provide  the  resources  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  iinleas  we  remain  strong 
In  our  own  country. 

With  every  desire  to  really  aid.  we  view 
with  sympathetic  concern  the  problems 
which  those  cotintries  face.  But  we  t>eiieve 
that  their  socialistic  experiments  are  their 
greatest  handicap  tovrard  working  out  their 
own  problems  In  their  own  countries. 

Most  Americana  consider  that  the  prob- 
lems in  England  which  lead  to  measures  such 
as  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  are  not  things  we  can  do  anything 
about  in  this  country — except  to  avoid  In 
America  such  mistakes  as  have  been  made 
In  foreign  lands. 

Knowledge  of  American  productive  meth- 
ods is  being  learned  abroad — as  Indicated 
by  the  findings  of  the  Anglo- American  Coxm- 
dl  for  Productivity,  from  which  I  quoted  a 
minute  ago.  With  this  knowledge  there  of- 
ten comes  a  new  insight  into  the  realities  of 
the  American  way  of  llie. 


Not  long  ago.  In  Detroit  some  workers  from 
Italy  were  being  shown  America's  factories 
and  production  methods.  When  one  of  the 
Italians  was  aaked  what  he  was  going  to  tell 
the  folks  baek  borne  about  America  he  said: 
"WtU,  the  biggest  surprise  Ls  that  Amer- 
ican workers  dont  have  to  worry  about  hav- 
ing cars.  What  they  have  to  worry  about  Is 
where  to  park  them." 

Let  us  briefly  note  some  of  the  obvloua 
things  that  have  brought  and  are  bringing 
this  country  away  from  the  productive 
strength  that  still  makes  ours  the  land  of 
opportunity  for  all.  Let's  take  a  look  at  some 
very  specific  steps  in  our  own  land  that  are 
on  the  downhill  toboggan  slide  of  collectiv- 
ism— not  the  American  people's  highway  of 
progress  and  prosperity. 

Specifically :  Federal  spending  and  tax  poli- 
cies in  America  are  drying  up  venture  capi- 
tal— Juat  as  long  continued  confiscatory  tax 
policies  have  already  dried  up  British  hopes 
for  the  Jobs,  opporttuiitles,  productive  power, 
purchasing  power,  and  the  progress  that  goes 
with  a  free,  expanding,  everyone-rewardlng 
economy. 

Specifically  again :  Controls — which  In  Brit- 
ain first  cut  the  heart  out  of  business  and 
now  are  taking  the  heart  out  of  labor  as 
well — are  attempted  in  this  country  when- 
ever the  slightest  excuse  arises. 

There  has  been  no  lack — there  wUI  be  no 
lack — of  excuses  and  crises  if  the  advocates  of 
supergovemment  have  their  way.  In  the 
last  analysis  it  takes  nothing  short  of  regi- 
mentation to  make  controls  get  even  half 
way  to  first  base.    And  they  know  it. 

You  who  are  here  with  me  know  that 
American  business  is  the  most  competitive 
on  earth.  And  that  we  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws  regarding  fair  com- 
petitive practices. 

What  we  do  not  look  to  Government  for  ta 
the  pretense  that  »nall  business  should  be 
penalized  and  liquidated  far  growing  big 
through  rendering  increasing  service. 

What  we  do  not  look  to  Government  tor  la 
Its  repeated  attacks  on  the  freedom  to  be 
enterprising,  productive,  or  successful. 

Frankly  I  think  that  the  limitation  of 
economic  freedom  Is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  too  numy  businessmen 
take  this  constant  interference  without  mak- 
ing it  their  btislness  to  arouse  their  own  oam- 
munltles  to  an  understanding  of  what  this 
means  to  all  Americans — and  to  their 
freedom. 

This  is  not — this  never  could  be — the  lastie 
of  one  pc^tical  party. 

Two  months  ago  former  President  Hoover 
declared  that  most  Americans  do  not  realize 
that  our  Nation  is  blissfully  driving  down  a 
back  read  at  top  speed  on  ''the  last  mile  of 
collectivism." 

From  the  other  great  political  party,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  James  P.  Byrnes  said 
this  summer:  "We  are  going  down  the  road 
to  statlsm.  Where  we  will  wind  up.  no  one 
can  tell,  but  if  some  of  the  new  program* 
seriously  prc^KMed  should  be  adopted,  there 
Is  danger  that  the  Individual — whether 
farmer,  worker,  manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  doc- 
tor— will  soon  be  an  economic  slave  pulling 
an  oar  in  the  galley  of  the  state." 

If  you — If  every  businessman  does  not 
now  make  it  his  personal  respanslbillty  to 
Isad — where  Informed,  reaponsttie  leadeiahlp 
counts  most — where  you  live  and  where  tha 
American  peo|Ae  live  and  earn  their  living — 
it  Is  you.  yoiu"  fellow  citizens,  yotir  fellow 
workers  in  the  factory  and  the  crfBce — who 
will  all  pull  their  hearts  out  on  the  medieval 
oars  of  an  impersonal,  slave-propelled  ship  of 
state.  It  used  to  be  called  serfdom.  Now 
it  is  called  welfare. 

As  a  citiaim  and  as  a  buslneaaman.  I  be- 
lieve "that  ev»sry  manufacturer — every  member 
of  industrla:i  management  whether  foreaaan 
or  factory  bead — and  every  businesamaa 
from  the  Gulf  to  th?  Crreat  Lakes — has  a 
^>eclal  responsibility  to  his  ema  conununlty. 
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B»  o««B  It  •▼•ry  ounce  of  I— darahlp  h«  pot- 
MBMB  or  can  develop.  He  owes  thte  forUu'ictot 
iMderatup  in  the  tteld  o<  pobUc  •Sain  m  ««U 


To  b*  bntua  about  tt.  thn—»dt  of  Amcr- 
burtneeimen    are    suffering    from    hot 
lMa4a  and  ooUl  Xeet. 

Aivd  U  tbey  dont  get  quickly  over  that, 
they — their  communlttee — thetr  emptoyeee 
axul  aU  their  l«:iow  dciaens  (rom  Tellehaai-r 
to  T^koom* — wUl  oocne  to  the  dead  end  of 
keeping  their  feet  WArm  ou  the  aoclallst's 
treadmill. 

It  wae  no  time  for  faint  bearte  and  weak 
kntee  in  1776.  when  the  reet  of  the  world 
waa  bullied  end  overruled  by  kings  and  their 
conninng  henchmen. 

This  Is  no  time  for  ducking  lacues  and 
giving  ground  today — In  a  world  now  bullied 
and  knocked  flat  by  dlctatonhipa  and  almost 
eqtuUly  monopolistic  forme  of  sncialban — 
which  regiment  nations  in  the  name  uf  wel- 
fare— which  strip  labor  of  Its  rights  and  fair 
rewards  under  the  false  fac«  of  labor's  own 
gowiunent. 

Against  these  gigantic  political  mooopollee 
of  great  personal  power,  the  individual  may 
aeem  tiny  and  ineffective — if  he  Is  willing  to 
see  hlmaelf  that  way. 

How  big  is  a  man?  They  come  tall  in 
Tenneaeee — from  the  flrat  pioneers  who  made 
ti  tiMir  buiUness  to  be  wherever  freedom  waa 
thiM^aaed.  whenever  it  was  threatened. 

America's  problems  are  still  man-slae — or 
can  be  whittled  down  to  just  that. 

Ifoet  of  tbem  can  be  met  in  our  own  oom- 
munltlee  or  by  representativee  chosen  In 
our  communities  with  the  same  care  that  we 
uee  in  choosing  our  job.  our  doctor,  or  a  home 
for  our  family  to  live  In 

Oootf  ettlMaahlp  U  no  lees  important  than 
•n  thoM  things. 

rMMtOM  that  bualneee  faces  are  not  oitrs 
Alsae.  And  the  leaderahtp  that  It  takea  to 
meet  them  can  never  come  orUy  from  bank- 
ers, manufacturers  and  merchants.  But  it 
must  also  come  from  thoee  etber  bualneas- 
aaea.  the  farmere.  And  from  ikat  greet 
gfDup  of  b usln tmrnotn s n — the  iMaae  baa- 
agers  of  America. 

It  muet  eome  from  profemloDal  men  ead 
Women  of  America.  And  tt  must  come  from 
the  hearte  of  all  the  individual  men  and 
woflMn  who  get  America's  wurk  done. 

aIi  are  perfecUf  oepeMe  of  under eunding 
tlut  no  guveromest  oab  eupfort  Ite  people 
for  the  long  pull  Ineteed.  tftejr  ettpport  to«« 
Ail  tiiat  pifwrngpl  mm  4»  tor 


to  to  provide  and  orotoct  the  atoaoe- 

falr  pla: 


plUHre  of  freedom  and  fair  play  lu  vbich 
people  can  forge  ahead  and  shape  their  own 
futures. 

Amerloaa  lateUtgence,  courage,  and  laMt*- 
tlve  le  not  and  never  wm  confined  to  top 
\tmti»nhkjt 

imarleen  people  ehould  be  betur  inf or.oed 
than  ever  before.  The  American  home  is 
equipped  with  means  of  Intelligenoe  such  as 
the  leaders  of  any  age  might  well  envy — 
books,  newspapers  magaalnea.  the  radio  and 
nuw  talertikm.  There  Is  BMre  leisure  to 
think  Amerteaa  ptoblame  throMgh.  as  well 
as  better-trained  minds  to  arrive  at  sound 
decisions. 

But  this  Incraasas  our  direct  personal  re- 
aponslbUity  to  alert  *  *  *  to  inform 
*  *  *  to  lead  America  up  the  road  on 
which  all  .  .ogress  has  been  mads.  It  is 
ths  road  of  man  wbo  foftbrtghtly  reject  the 
whole  fraud  that  eecunty  can  be  achieved 
by  waiving  a  waad  called  welfare. 

There  is  absolutely  no  getting  away  from 
the  fact  that  security  must  be  earned — by 
people  If  we  doot  provide  our  own  seeu> 
rlty-  out  of  our  own  savlngis  the  only  poe- 
alble  alternative  Is  that  others  have  to  work 
that  much  harder  to  foot  the  bill. 

This  means  that  osrtaln.  apscial.  sslflah 
groups  are  being  provided  special  privileges 
and  personal  beneOU  at  the  expense  of  alt 
the  people.    It  la  tbla  ahtiee  of  lAe 


people — this  downhill  and  dishoneet  tobog- 
Camlag  of  big  government  and  its  hench- 
men^that  we  forthrlghUy  reject. 

Thoee  who  am  leMttsg  the  downhUl  run 
into  the  bottomlem  pit  f>f  power  concen- 
trated in  a  few  political  hands,  are  doing 
an  always  energetic  aixl  frequently  eflecUve 
Job  of  breaking  down  the  freedom  of  every 
individual. 

What  are  you— the  individual  businessmen 
of  Amerlcn— doing  to  defend  freedom  from 
that  attack? 

The  front  line  of  the  battle  for  freedom — 
for  individual  rigbta.  for  personal,  respon- 
sible action— today  lies  in  good  civic  leader- 
ship throughout  every  American  commu- 
nity. 

It  lias  squarely  at  your  doorstep. 

America  needs  you— and  ail  thAl  ycu  have 
to  give  this  top-flight  Job. 


No  Welfare  State  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  Says  Commander  of  the  Amer- 
icao  LesioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxacoaisrw 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBnTTATTVES 

Wedjusday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speftker,  under  have  granted  to  extend 
my  remarkj  in  the  Rccoto.  I  Include  the 
foUowiag  addreas  b.v  National  Com- 
mandtr  Oeorg e  N.  Craig  of  the  American 
Legion  before  the  annual  AFL  convention 
In  0t.  Paul.  Minn..  OOoUr  7.  1949: 

W  Oreen  and  my  frllda  Of  the  American 
fedenrttoo  of  Labor,  ea  aallmMl  eommandpr 
of  the  Amertean  Legloa.  repfeecnting  the 
leadership  of  a  new  generatlmi  of  veterane. 
I  welcome  thi<  privilege  of  epealilnff  before 
the  annual  convention  of  The  American 
l*V(1eratl«)U  of  Labor 

I  am  Rsnuinety  happy  to  repay  here  today, 
the  visit  of  your  President  William  Oreen 
to  the  thirty-first  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  In  Philadelphia  last 
month.  I  am  more  than  plamed  to  eon* 
tlutte  the  interehaage  of  the  top  epokeeaMB 
Of  the  APL  and  the  AmerlMB  Lifllon  at 
their  reepectlve  annual  coavootlflaa.  It  was 
first  started  by  that  tllustrlmts  leader  of 
American  labor,  the  late  Samuel  Oompen. 
It  hae  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by 
your  praeent  chief.  William  Oreen.  and  bv  a 
snooeMion  of  national  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Por  SI  years  our  two  organisations  have 
pursued  the  common  objective  of  keeping 
America  always  American.  This  means 
speclAcally  the  preservation  of  all  of  our 
chertataed  free  Institutions  but  primarily 
a  free  labor  and  a  free  Industry  working 
together  in  a  free  economy. 

I  emphaalae  this  because  no  man  any- 
where in  the  world  can  be  economically  de- 
pendent and  at  the  same  time  politically 
Independent. 

We  have  made  America  a  stronghold  of 
human  freedom  because  here  we  have  built 
political  liberty  on  the  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic liberty.  Our  Mo.  1  common  job  to- 
day is  to  preserve  the  eoooomic  comer- 
stoaee  of  mm  pohtlcal  freedom.  Thoee  oor- 
nerstooM  are  being  hacked  away  at  today 
for  all  aldee.  They  are  the  main  objectlvee 
of  the  onslsughts  of  communism  and  Its 
evU  handmaiden,  statlsm.  If  thoee  comer- 
atones  ahmim  iwiible.  then  oar  whole  struc- 
ture of  i^oMlwl  UbOTty  wui  oanm  down  ia 


a  mighty  crash  that  will  nmrk  the  end  of 
what  we  are  pleeaed  to  call  the  American 
way  of  life. 

For  that  reason  I  consider  my  appear- 
ance before  you  hrre  today  as  the  ■aoaa 
Important  engagement  tliat  I  shall  have  to 
keep  as  national  commander  of  ths  Amar* 
lean  Legkm.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  time 
has  eome  vbeD  organmed  labor  and  argaa» 
laed  veterans  mvet  imdetetand  each  other 
better  and  must  work  more  closely  togolhcr. 

The  AFL  and  the  American  LeglOB  arw 
both  great  and  influential  orVanlBations 
numbering  their  memberships  by  the  mil- 
lior»s  WhUe  the  purposes  of  the  AFL  and 
the  Amarlean  Legion  may  not  be  the  same 
In  aa  respscts.  ws  are  united  in  our  broad 
II  iji  Lllsm.  I  shall  never,  for  my  part,  accept 
the  umoept  that  the  members  of  oin-  two 
organisations  are  not  loyal  American  dti- 
•ens  first  before  they  are  unionlsu  or  be- 
fore they  are  legionnaires. 

As  national  rs'ganlmtinna  we  have  both 
demonstrated  oar  devoUon  to  American 
Ideals  In  many  ways.  We  have  brith  sup- 
ported our  Government  with  our  all-out  ef- 
forts to  win  World  Wars  I  and  U.  Look  at 
how  both  the  AFL  and  the  American  Leglaa 
have  fougiit.  are  flgbtiag  and  will  continue 
to  fight  communism  and  all  other  un- 
American  "isms." 

The  American  Legion  Is  proud  of  the  fight 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ta 
now  conducting  against  communism  over* 
seas.  We  are  aware  of  your  effective  work  la 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  Bast  in  helping  to 
prooftote  the  development  of  a  free  labor 
momamnt.  ThU  U  one  of  the  eesentlal 
foundations  for  sstabllshlng  democratic  ways 
of  I  lie  in  countries  that  have  for  ages  bsen 
tied  only  to  sutocratle  laaUtutlons  We 
think  the  AFL  Is  making  a  grand  contrlbu> 
tkm  through  this  eduratiuoal  movement 
abroad  to  the  btiiiding  of  a  brave  new  world. 

Bat  we  must  fight  communism  at  hoote 
just  as  strenuously  as  we  seek  to  reetraln  it 
abroad. 

TodBf'  the  futtire  security  of  our  aountrf 
riemande  as  never  before  thst  organ tmd 
labor  and  organiaed  veterans  atsnd  shoulder 
to  shoulder  In  preeenting  a  united  front 
agaloal  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  very 
ealetenoe  as  a  free  people 

These  dangers  are  real  and  present.  I  re> 
peat^real  aad  praeent. 

They  have  already  reached  the  point  of 
emergency  perU  to  aU  of  otir  free  insUtu- 


Thoee  Institutions  Include  aU  of  our  gr«a« 
free  organ  last  ions,  preemi'^eut  among  whieto 
are  the  grass  roots  American  orgaalaattotie 
of  free  labor  and  free  veterans. 

The  chief  menace  of  oumntunism  to  hu- 
man liberty  11m  in  the  vermtllliy  of  im 
attacks. 

Communism  Is  as  cunning  as  It  is  vidoua. 
It  strikes  from  every  direction.  It  hits  open- 
ly and  it  hiU  covarUy.  It  masquerades 
under  couatlam  franu.  It  has  atomic  bombs 
agalam  both  mental  and  physical  barriers. 

Today  America  must  gear  her  defenses 
againm  attacks  that  can  come  from  without 
at  any  moment  as  well  as  against  growing 
assaults  already  under  way  from  within. 

We  muat  be  prepared  afrainst  a  surprtee 
stab  at  our  fleeh  and  blood  with  the  latest 
adentlBe  woeponi.  The  job  of  read>ing  for 
that  rlfhtly  bakmga  in  the  hands  of  our 
national  sseurlty  experu.  We  must  back 
them  With  everything  we  have,  including 
our  confidence,  our  all-out  support,  and  our 
tax  dollars.  This  Is  a  course  of  common 
ecDM  and  of  pradiBee.  To  faU  In  this  would 
be  cawtUag  waWwial  suicide. 

But  ail  of  our  military  preparedness  will 
svail  us  nothing  if  we  lose  the  growing  battle 
with  Infllterlitg  alien  phtloeophlea  for  the 
pnmasalcn  of  our  minds.  This  Is  the  fight 
against  the  evil  Influences  of  communism 
that  Is  BOW  rsftag  with  liiwaaelim  maapo 
within  Amerlea.    It  la  marked  bp  the  *lv« 
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Of  termite  operations  aimed  at  rotting  the 
ideallscic  foundations  upon  which  all  the 
ramparts  of  our  freedoms  are  built. 

May  I  Impress  this  upon  you.  This  fight 
In  our  land  against  the  Inroads  of  commu- 
nism, socialism,  and  every  other  foreign  "ism" 
cannot  be  won  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  alone.  It  cannot  be  won  by  the 
American  Legion  alone.  It  cannot  be  won  by 
any  other  American  group  alone.  But  like- 
wise, it  cannot  be  won  without  them. 

In  this  fight  there  are  no  stronger  forces 
on  the  side  of  American  freedom  than  the 
battalions  of  organized  labor  and  organiaed 
veterans. 

We  are  two  powerful  groups  which  for  the 
welfare  of  America  ahould  and  must  make 
our  handclasps  warmer  and  stronger.  As 
spokesman  for  a  new  generation  of  veterans, 
I  aay  to  you  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  American  Legion  need  to 
reappraise  each  other  on  the  basis  of  an 
honest  recognition  of  the  good  will  and  the 
virtues  that  I  know  we  both  possess.  We 
must  evaliiate  each  other  in  the  terms  of  how 
we  can  implement  each  others  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  America.  In  that  light 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
American  Legion  have  a  natural  affinity  for 
each  other. 

I  come  from  the  small  Indiana  town  of 
Brani.  It  is  located  18  miles  east  of  Terre 
Haute.  It  has  a  population  of  9,000.  It  Is  a 
commtinlty  that  depends  for  its  prosperity 
on  the  toil  and  sweat  of  Its  citizens.  The 
major  Indiistrles  there  are  coal  mining  and 
the  manufacturing  of  clay  products  and  of 
tile.  It  is  the  tlle-makUif  eentcr  of  the 
world,  with  11  large  ptonti  In  operation.  It 
Is  a  oommtmlty  where  hard  work  and  thrift 
are  the  meaeure  at  good  dtlaeiuhlp.  My 
hems  town  has  always  been  a  union-mlnded 
town.  The  working  people  of  BraaU  art  our 
kind  of  people.  It  le  my  privilege  to  have 
grown  up  among  them,  with  them,  and  at  a 
lawyer  raprmsnted  tham. 

I  taMW  of  no  greater  dignity  than  that  of 


Hard  work  end  thrift  buUt  America  The 
pioneer  hands  that  converted  the  American 
vUdanrnm  Inm  an  «BMre  of  freedom  were 
not  ahaefcled  hands.  They  were  able  handa 
and  competent  hands.  Our  founding  fath- 
ers had  to  fight  thetr  own  battles  whether  U 
wae  against  boundlem  foreeu,  or  hoatlle 
Indians,  or  againat  ths  anial  ilamwiti  Be- 
amma  they  had  to  dtpind  «•  thwnmlvee. 
thay  daraleped  tha  qtmltty  of  as  If  •reliance. 
That  quaUty  of  aaU*rallanee  U  the  vital  eora 
of  our  individttal  and  natlmuil  independenee. 
Without  It  onr  foundlnff  Cathara  oeoid  not 
have  thrown  od  the  yolM  of  a  tytannteai 
they  did  aablsaa  llMir  pauticai 
after  supertanman  ainiggiee 
sacrifices,  they  set  up  a  government 
which  was  erected  on  a  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic freedom.  They  based  that  govern- 
ment on  a  written  Oonstltutlon  and  Bill  of 
RlghU  which  were  designed  to  protect  the 
nattiral  desira  of  the  free  American  dtlaen 
to  Improve  hik  eoadltlon  in  life  and  to  i»t>- 
vide  security  for  his  children  through  hie 
own  efforts.  This  principle  of  self-help  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  them  all  in  our 
f^ffn^nrm^n  «ray  of  life.  It  is  the  very  corner- 
stone of  our  capitalist  democratic  society. 
It  is  today  Jast  as  much  the  tenet  of  the 
American  Legion  as  it  la  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

This  vital  principle  of  srif-help  needs  im- 
mediate bolstering  In  America  today.  It  is 
aomethlug  that  our  capltaUstle  aystam 
noi  Uve  without.  It  U  likewise 
that  «wmmuntsm.  socialism,  and  fascism 
cannot  Uve  with. 

Seli'-help  is  the  greatest  opportunity  which 
the  free  Anwrican  has  todsy.  It  means  his 
right  to  Improve  his  lot  in  life  through  his 
om  hard  wo«k.  his  own  thrift,  and  his  own 
enterprise.  When  we  practice  these  virtues 
v«  became  aatX-reliant  becauee  we  atand  on 


our  own  feet  and  we  dont  owe  anytmc  any- 
thing. That  economic  aeif-reliance  is  the 
spirit  of  ail  of  our  political  Indepoidanoe. 

Hitler  recognized  this.  8o  did  IfmoUnI 
and  so  did  Tojo.  They  saw  in  the  principle 
of  self-help  a  major  stumbling  block  in  their 
mad  plans  for  the  radical  making-over  the 
peraonaUty  of  the  modem  mtm  from  a  mas- 
ter of  his  own  fate  into  a  creattire  of  sub- 
mission. So  they  started  to  build  fences 
that  would  narrow  and  abridge  the  opportu- 
nities of  self-help.  It  cost  America  a  half 
nilllion  of  precious  lives  and  300  blUlons  in 
national  treasure  to  tear  down  thoee  fences. 

Now  we  have  communism  with  its  ally  of 
socialism  or  statlsm  arrogantly  putting  up 
those  fences  again.  They  want  them  up 
most  of  all  in  America.  The  Red  despots  of 
the  Kremlin  know  if  ♦.hey  can  fence  us  In 
here  at  home,  then  the  Communist  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  govermxient  will  sweep  over 
the  world. 

There  are  Americans  today  who  are  naive 
enough,  or  foolish  enough,  <»'  actually  trai- 
torous enough,  to  be  digging  the  postholes 
for  the  Communist  fences. 

Ours  is  a  reward  system  of  living.  It 
champions  the  individual  as  a  sovereign  dti- 
sen  who  is  the  maker  of  his  own  destiny.  We 
call  that  the  ptirsuit  of  happiness.  Our  Gov- 
ernment was  created  to  protect  that  citizen 
in  that  pursuit  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rewards  of  his  efforts.  He  is  the  Govern- 
ment, because  all  Its  povrers  are  derived  from 
his  own  consent  as  expresaed  by  his  own  bal- 
lot.   The  Government  is  his  servant. 

It  ia  a  dynamic  system.  It  throba  with 
energy.  It  is  continually  calling  for  the  best 
that  u  in  every  individual.  It  is  the  way  of 
progress;  It  pays  off  for  creative  thinking  and 
for  productive  working.  Under  It  we  Ameri- 
cans became  the  most  proeperoua  Nation  of 
pushers  In  all  human  hUtory.  We  got  things 
done.  We  did  It  ourselvta.  We  developed 
ingenuity,  reeotireefulnem,  aad  inventlvenem 
that  amaaed  the  rest  of  the  world.  That's 
why  we  eat  better,  drem  better,  bivt  better 
homes,  have  more  can,  have  more  electric  re- 
frigerators, have  mors  telepbotiea,  have  mors 
inatirsncs,  and  have  mors  of  all  the  good 
things  In  life  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 
We  have  theee  good  thlnfs  m  life  becatise  we 
have  mors  frssdonu. 

Of  eotirss.  this  Is  a  vtioroas  and  a  virUs 
way  of  ll/s.  But  this  Is  our  proudsst  bsri- 
tags  from  our  founding  fathers.  It  atems 
from  the  rugged  plonasr  days  wbsn  the  first 
American  aettlsrs  sst  thsmmltss  to  ths  task 
of  carving  an  empire  out  of  a  wtldemem. 
Our  towns  and  otir  eitlm.  our  shops  and  our 
oAess.  our  frsedoaas  and  otir  Ubsrlm.  and  our 
Institutions  and  our  Government  dldnt  just 
grow  up  like  Topsy.  They  were  built, 
brick  by  brick,  right  by  right,  by  men  and 
women  of  Indomitable  spirit  and  will.  They 
were  a  breed  who  considered  the  beads  of 
sweat  from  honest  toll  the  greatest  treas- 
ures of  their  young  nation. 

It  takes  an  effort  to  be  a  push^.  It  Is 
so  much  easier  to  be  a  leaner. 

That  is  the  difference  which  every  deepot 
seeks  to  exploit. 

The  promise  of  a  benevolent  state  that 
wo\iId  serve  its  dtlaens  as  a  crutch  without 
becoming  a  clutch  on  their  freedoms  has 
long  been  the  come-on  of  would-be  enslavers. 

It  is  today  the  booby  trap  which  social- 
ism or  statlsm,  that  front  rtinnlng  mate  of 
communism,  is  parading  before  the  eyes  of 
Americaca  who  would  like  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  tt  too. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  form  of  govem* 
ment  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  based  on 
a  written  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
whl^  waa  framed  by  men  of  unparalleled 
vrlsdom  and  foresight.  They  aimed  to  cre- 
ate a  democratic  society  for  the  liberation 
of  the  individual  frcxn  the  tyranny  of  the 
state.  But  they  foresaw  that  they  must  pro- 
tect the  citizens  against  the  more  subtle 
tyranny  of  poverty,  Ignonmce.  disease,  and 
fear  as  well.    So  they  wrote  into  our  Con- 


stitution the  provisions  by  which  the 
pie  oould  amend  their  government  to  the 
«»>i«Tiging  conditlona  and  new 
the  march  of  program.  Twenty- 
since  1787  the  American  peo^M  have 
amended  their  Constitution  to  insure  that 
in  the  face  of  new  challenges  there  should 
be  no  curb  or  limit  on  opportunity  which 
might  abridge  human  freedom  in  this  land 
of  ours.  They  can  put  a  restraint,  when- 
ever they  choose,  on  the  povrers  of  our 
Government.  They  can  also  put  checkrelns 
on  the  gigantic  forces  that  have  t>een  set  in 
motion  by  the  proeaaem  of  our  vast  indus- 
trial order  under  our  dynamic  system.  The 
only  thing  that  this  amairtng  Constittnion 
of  ours  cannot  guard  oiu"  people  against  ia  a 
weakening  of  their  own  determination  to  re- 
main free  aind  sovereign  American  dtlaena. 
There  is  no  provision  in  our  Constltotlaa 
against  Its  nullification  by  public  apathy. 
It  can  be  circimivented  if  we  sit  idly  by 
and  don't  care. 

Our  Government  and  our  way  of  life  can 
ccmtinue  to  a  high  sxiccam  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  as  American  citizens 
put  the  naost  of  the  best  of  ourselves  into 
it.  We  have  grown  very  smtsilallitic.  Ws 
have  all  of  us  become  too  Intent  on  our 
own  selfish  pursuits.  One-half  of  our 
pe<^le  of  voting  age — eome  48,000.000  of 
them,  believe  it  or  not — did  not  bother  to 
go  to  the  polls  at  the  prealdenttal  tieetioa 
last  November.  To  that  extent  tbaf  are  nog 
part  of  our  Oovamment  today — they  ara 
only  the  governed. 

Thle  la  no  way  to  eneotnge  good  fuisru- 
mcnt.  Otir  public  oOelals  are  human.  By 
far  and  large  thsy  go  into  oOes  with  high 
rssoivm.  Ihey  try  to  sws  all  the  people. 
The  volee  of  the  psopis  amai  bs  thetr  gtilda 
at>d  mandate.  That  la  tnw  Bessmmsnt  o< 
ths  people,  by  the  people  and  for  tha  paopla. 
Tou  oannol  Improve  on  the  town -hall  type 
of  govsnunaot.  The  sSset  of  puhlia  lndlf« 
fwanw  and  apathy  la  rtiinrttg  «o  Mmt 
sonsspt  of  fovemmeot.  When  the  paii0a 
default,  It  pavw  tha  way,  bit  by  bit,  to  a 
bursaucratie  aanaapl  tBat  tha  Onrsr—ft 
knows  what  la  Beat  for  tta  paopla.  TBal  li 
how  gradually  a  wslfare  auts  dafdlaBak  tl 
Is  a  stats  whiah 
for  ths 

Tha 
welfars  in 

You  sannol  ba 
slM  without  bslnff 
ona  alaa.   That  la  tnw  aaan  in  the  rslatlaa* 
riMp  batwasB  a  Htlwo  and  hu  govsmmsnt. 

More  and  omm  of  our  citloens  are  be- 
ginning to  look  vpem  our  Oovemment  as 
being  all  things  to  all  psopis..  Not  that  the 
people  of  America  are  afgraaahrsly  united  In 
behalf  of  any  so-called  waMare  state  as 
yet.  But  little  by  little,  more  and 
of  our  people  are  accepting  an  Inc 
dependence  upon  our  National  Government, 
expecting  more  azMt  more  security,  each  group 
looking  to  its  own  particular  partidpation 
In  the  largem  of  |inwmint  Tbe  saeurlty 
of  otir  people  will  be  fomad  In  proper  wagee — 
not  in  govenunent  depandsnee. 

Our  Government  has  always  been  respon- 
sive to  our  demands.  But  today  too  many 
of  our  people  are  making  demands  upon  the 
Government  for  serviees  for  which  It  was 
nevw  designed.  The  Oovemment  in  its 
endeavor  to  please  and  In  tbe  absence  of 
expressed  direction  at  the  poUs  by  all  the 
people,  can  only  pay  Peter  by  robbing  Patil. 
If  tt  gives  us  something  It  mtist  also  collect 
for  It. 

Of  course,  if  we  so  desire,  the  Oovemment 
can  support  everybody.  It  can  level  otir 
standard  oi  living  so  that  all  of  the  people 
partidpete,  share  and  share  alike.  In  the 
total  national  Income  and  the  total  prop- 
erty ownership  of  the  Nation.  Men  who 
want  to  earn  tbetr  own  living  can  be  fur- 
ther divorced  from  the  reward  of  their  efforts 
while  other  men   are   being  divorced  from 


pta  fuU  rsspoMMllty 
of  lu  eitlasns. 

wanu  a  atata  af 

not  a  weifar*  state. 

it  i^Ma 

to  that 
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I    tiM  pMUdtlM  for  their  noneffortj.     But.  do 
^  w  want  thU  STstem  in  our  Uud?    The  Amer- 
ican Letkm  Mfa  MnptoftttMltf.  "Mo."     That 
to  the  toCalttarlan  aystiB  of  Steta  control 
j    of  the  destinies,  working  conditions.  Income, 
and  property  of  Its  citizens. 

This  Is  a  pure  Socialist  lie  that  Commu- 
ar«  trying  to  sell  to  free  Amer- 


Tet  these  evil  philosophies  Imported  from 
the  bankrupt  countries  overaeas  are  making 
pro(reas  in  America.  It  is  marked  by  a 
growing  decay  of  the  fundamental  American 
virtues  of  hard  work,  thrift  and  self-reli- 
ance.  and  ths  wUl  to  maintain  the  individual 
right  to  win  or  to  Iom  upon  which  rest  ovtr 
whole  free  economy  and  free  goTernmant. 
There  U  a  growing  dtoposttlon  on  the  part 
of  more  and  more  of  our  people  to  stirrender 
their  rlghu  and  freedoms,  bit  by  bit.  in  re- 
turn for  Oovernment  guaranties  of  their 
present  and  future  aectirity. 

Commurlat  missionaries  and  their  dupe* 
the  idea  that  our  form  of  gov- 
lid  be  Improved  by  combining  the 
beat  features  of  our  constitutions!  Republic 
with  statism  which  Is  their  sugar-coated 
t«nn  for  socialism. 

Tou  can't  go  slightly  oommunlstte  any 
mora  than  you  can  bacoma  slightly  daad. 

If  a  Socialist  charter  supplants  our  Coo* 
■titution.  that  will  be  the  end  of  our  fraa- 
tfoms  There  will  be  no  more  eollacttve  bar- 
falning.  bacausa  a  boss  staU  doM  not  bar- 
gain whM  M  IMM  tlM  p«««r  to  tompat 

The  AaMftMB  Lagton  raMfBlMt  that  our 
yaopla  as  a  vhola  today  art  •oaMUttad  to  a 
trowing  mnrenani  to  taka  tba  tarrom  of 
helpless  dependanajr  out  of  old  age  Labor 
bM  MBmbutad  atMb  to  ipailhiig  thu  an- 

Wa  are  behind  It   100  jmttmt. 
But  we  d<)  not  believe  that  aoalal  saeurlty 
should  be  primarily  and  exclusively  a  Oor- 
ernment  responsibility. 

We  believe  the  Government  should  supple- 
■aant  sxich  a  movement  only  for  that  seg- 
ment of  our  population  which  cannot  do 
tba  Job  for  Itself.  War  widows  and  disabled 
veterans  are  an  example  of  that  segmant. 
They  have  earned  Government  protection 
through  their  costly  sacrifices  In  defense  of 
our  freedoms,  sacrifices  which  have  placed 
them  under  lasting  economic  handicaps. 

The  American  Legion  will  ever  continue 
to  attek  to  the  principle  that  undrr  our 
reward  system.  It  is  the  able-bodied 
Asiencan  cltisen's  own  responsibility 
to  aaawra  his  economic  security  through  his 
own  hard  work,  thrift,  and  enterprlM — re- 
eel  vln^  proper  wages  under  proper  working 
conditions. 

Boonomie  policy  making  In  the  United 
Btatao  Boat  remain  in  free,  private  hands 
and  those  are  the  hands  of  labor  and  the 
hands  of  Industry. 

In  free  collective  bargaining  both  labor 
and  maiuigement  have  today  an  Instrument 
for  insuring  the  retention  of  economic  policy 
making  In  these  United  States  In  private 
handa. 

Tbay  muat  use  it  as  an  effective  substitute 
for  work  atoppagea  and  make  it  a  real  agency 
for  economic  prograas  and  welfare.  This 
they  can  do  only  by  developing  a  positive 
program  by  which  In  a  spirit  of  give  and 
take  and  of  fairness  to  all,  tbey  solve  tha 
most  dlAcult  economic  problems  and  laaoaa 
•round  a  mutual  conference  table. 

The  right  of  private  contract  is  the  most 
pradous  right  of  our  free  economy.  Free  la- 
bor, free  Industry,  and  free  opportunity  can- 
not exist  without  this  right.  A  good  con- 
tract la  the  product  of  the  free  American's 
allort.  clear  thinking,  snd  fair  dealing, 
whether  he  ba  a  member  of  a  union  work- 
ing for  a  corporation  or  an  employer  of 
labor  or  In  buslnaaa  for  hinoself. 

In  the  striving  for  security  by  all  of  our 
people,  the  American  Legion  bellrves  that 
It  should  ba  achieved  insofar  as  poaaible  by 


contract  between  free  labor  and  free  man- 
agement rather  than  by  compulsory  gov- 
ernment action  or  by  legislation. 

Except  In  time  of  national  emergency,  the 
fixing  of  wages  and  of  working  condltloiu 
also  should  be  left  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining machinery. 

The  collective  bargaining  table  is  today 
the  most  Important  table  in  America.  Un- 
derstanding of  mutual  problems,  not  laws 
bring  mutual  agreement. 

It  is  the  collective  bargaining  table  where 
the  answer  will  be  forged  to  the  burning 
question  today  whether  American  capitalistic 
democracy  can  be  made  to  work  under  the 
Increasing  pressure  of  economic  determinism 
which  have  scuttled  human  freedoms  in  all 
thf  old  countries. 

It  Is  at  this  table  that  free  American  labor 
and  free  American  Industry  will  succeed  in 
revitalizing  the  democratic  processes  of  all 
of  our  social  Institutions  under  the  Impacts 
of  tremendous  modern  political,  economic, 
and  scientific  upheavals,  or  write  the  finish 
to  inan't  last  best  hope  of  governing  him- 
self 

Too  much  lies  at  stake  for  either  labor  or 
management  to  bring  less  to  this  conference 
tab!e  than  their  best  statesmanship  and 
their  beat  will  U)  work  out  agreements  based 
on  falrnma  to  ail 

▼loldBtt.  ruthlesaness.  and  atubbornness 
never  won  a  thing  (or  tltbar  labor  or  man* 
agemant. 

Tha  A  f  of  L '•  greatest  onntrlbudona  to 
human  wttfare  have  c<ima  through  educa- 
tional proctMas  In  these  efforts  It  has  been 
supportad  by  progressive  laadere  of  Induitry 
No  country  on  earth  has  saan  such  lndu»trial 
advance  as  the  United  ftates  has  made  itlnce 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  so  ■wt(t 
that  It  outsped  our  economic  and  social 
thinking. 

In  that  procaaa  the  Identity  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  was  being  stripped  of  Its  human 
elements.  He  was  fast  becoming  only  a  unit 
of  work  energy,  a  human  machine.  The 
A.  F.  of  L.  must  be  credited  with  reinvesting 
the  American  worker  with  bis  human  quali- 
ties again  and  with  restoring  the  personal  ele- 
ment In  Industry.  It  brought  about  a  recog- 
nition that  the  individual  American  worker 
has  the  right  to  a  responsible  relationship  to 
that  which  he  produces,  and  that  there  is 
more  to  hiring  a  worker  than  buying  his  time, 
his  physical  presence  in  a  given  place  and 
contracting  for  a  measured  number  of  his 
skilled  muscular  and  mental  motions  per 
hour  or  day.  The  A.  P.  of  L.  has  shown  that 
in  human  relations  you  cannot  buy  enthusl. 
asm.  or  InltUtlve.  or  loyalty— these  things 
that  must  be  earned.  It  has  convinced  in- 
dustry that  the  organized  worker,  fairly  dealt 
with,  brings  Intelligence,  personal  pride,  and 
devotion  of  heart  and  mind  to  his  Job.  These 
qualities  make  American  labor  the  best  in 
the  world. 

No  Individual  wants  to  be  Just  a  mere  cog. 
No  free  American  can  be  expected  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  that  kind  of  lot.  By  helping  to 
bring  back  the  element  of  human  values  Into 
a  machine  age. -organised  labor  has  done  a 
worthy  Job  to  maintain  democratic  concepts. 
It  met  the  basic  human  yearning  of  the  in- 
dividual worker,  and  that  Is  the  assurance 
of  being  needed.  Today  enlightened  Indus- 
try recognlaaa  this  human  need.  Progres- 
sive management  knows  todsy  that  It  cannot 
win  a  worker's  enthusiastic  devotion  unleaa 
It  makes  him  (eel  that  he  is  individually  im- 
portant in  a  common  big  undertaking  and 
that  he  has  a  definite  place  on  the  varsity 
team.  Management  has  gone  a  long  way  In 
the  direction  of  the  goal  of  cooperative  cap- 
italism. It  has  on  the  whole  abandoned  the 
concept  that  the  best  labor  is  cheap  labor  It 
knows  it  receives  Just  what  It  pays  for.  cheap 
labor.  It  now  has  tha  viewpoint  that  secu- 
rity (or  the  worker  is  mora  than  a  byproduct 
of  production  Proper  wagea  and  eOBdltk>ns 
of  work  spell  that  security.   It  has  done  many 


of  these  things  as  the  result  of  the  good  old 
American  way  of  talking  It  over  with  the 
other  fellow. 

With  free  collective  bargaining  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  national  labor  policy,  both 
labor  and  management  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  public  opinion. 

Organized  labor  has  grown  up  today.  It 
has  achieved  the  recrignltion,  the  key  factor 
in  our  free  economy.  Together  with  man- 
agement It  has  become  a  private  instrument 
In  the  shaping  of  our  economic  policies.  The 
American  Legion  Is  for  keeping  It  that  way. 

Organized  labor  does  realize  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  which  has  come  to  It 
and  which  Is  equally  shared  by  management 
In  reaching  fair  decisions  that  affect  our  en- 
tire economy. 

The  Government  as  representing  all  of  the 
American  people,  is  within  its  constitutional 
rights  in  deflnlng  the  social  and  public  in- 
terests In  Industrial  disputes.  It  Is  up  to 
both  labor  snd  management  to  display  an  en- 
lightened statesmanship  at  the  collective  bar- 
gaining table. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  today  at  this  very  hour, 
a  sobering  news  (Ush  came  out  of  the  White 
House  In  Washington.  It  was  the  announce- 
ment that  Russia  had  an  atomic  explosion. 

I  need  not  draw  any  verbal  plctvirtt  for 
you  realistic  men  and  women  u(  the  A  P.  of  L. 
what  poaaaaslun  of  such  a  suparwespon  In 
the  bands  of  a  despot  can  mean  to  th« 
American  paopltl  Me  Is  tba  tartOMtt  as* 
ponent  of  tha  p«g*tt  phiiuMpbjr  of  doflu* 
muntsm  whoaa  ehlaf  dootnn*  u  that  of  en- 
slaving all  mankind  bjr  any  maans  justifying 
the  end! 

Our  Immunity  to  atomic  attack  may  ba 
gone!  Catastrophic  poaslbilltles  could  con- 
front uil  There  Is  only  one  way  in  which 
Americans  can  face  this  possible  new  threat. 
Wj  must  meet  It  with  a  united  front — an  all- 
A^nerlcan  front!  There  Is  only  one  way  to 
live  In  the  shadow  of  a  suspended  atomic 
bomb.    That  u  in  all-out  national  harmony! 

From  here  on  out  all  Americana  must  dosa 
ranks!  Our  only  hope  of  national  survival 
today  lies  in  national  unification.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  monumental  challenge  to 
our  boldness,  to  our  initiative  and  to  our 
team  effort.  The  call  of  the  hour  is  to  build 
up  American  military  strength.  American 
economic  strength  and  American  spiritual 
strength ! 

This  is  no  time  for  feuds  and  quarrels. 
If  we  break  up  our  national  unity  on  the 
rocks  of  political,  economic,  racial,  or  social 
differences,  we  are  playing  right  Into  the 
hands  of  our  one  greatest  enemy — expand- 
ing world  communism!  Now  is  the  time  for 
patriotic  collaboration — for  sincere  sacri- 
fices that  will  make  possible  agreements — by 
all  Americans  In  the  Interest  of  national 
unity. 

We  must  have  military  strength.  We  can- 
not build  it  without  economic  strength.  We 
cannot  develop  the  necessary  economic 
strength  without  spiritual  strength. 

We  have  all  been  guilty  of  overmaterlal- 
Ism  here  In  America.  Life  has  been  too  easy 
far  most  of  lu.  We  have  forgotten  that  Just 
as  plants  must  have  sunshine  or  wither 
away,  so  must  cur  souls  die  if  they  fall  to 
Ilva  In  union  with  God?  It  take  a  real 
<hocker  to  Jar  us  Into  a  realization  that  wa 
need  God  far  more  than  he  needs  us!  Kvery 
thinking  American  is  conscious  today  of  hla 
Individual  Inadequacy  to  cope  with  the  new 
perils  of  the  atomic  age.  But  that  very  feel- 
ing of  Individual  helplessness  brings  along 
an  equal  conviction  that  God  alone  can  sup- 
ply the  strength  which  the  Individual  needs 
In  time  of  crisis. 

Now  Is  the  time  when  all  of  tjs  must  return 
to  an  all -cut  faith  In  God  and  that  faith 
must  be  the  new  bond  of  our  national  unity. 
Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  started  building  this 
Nation  with  prayer.  The  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution paused  to  pray  for  help  from  above 
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whenever  tha  btsden  of  their  task 
ready  to  oTerwbelm  tbam.  The  whole  eon- 
cept  of  our  democratic  Ideals  of  htunan  free- 
doms has  Its  roots  In  the  teaching  of  Chria- 
tlanlty. 

In  Philadelphia  last  month  I  saw  a  historic 
old  church  with  a  marker  that  carried  a 
spiritual  punch  line.    It  read: 

'Families  that  pray  together,  stick  to- 
gether" 

Let  us  convert  thto  to  a  new  American 
people's  slogan  for  living  in  this  dangeroua 
atmnleaga.    Let  us  make  our  national  motto: 

"People  who  pray  together,  stick  together." 

I  submit  that  this  return  to  faltb  In  God 
In  our  dally  lives  is  the  flrmeat  beats  on 
which  to  work  out  our  Individual,  am  group, 
and  our  national  problema. 

All-out  teamwork  beMnna  btkor  and 
management  at  thto  time  la  ■taaolaMy  vital 
to  national  welfare  and  to  natkmal  security. 
Our  prograaa  in  making  our  free  economy 
stronger  d«pe:ids  on  the  abUtty  of  labor  and 
management  to  9et  cloav  togetlier.  I  aay  to 
you  that  they  can  get  clOMT  totHbtr  If  tHey 
flrvt  cet  cloaar  to  Ood. 

The  way  to  start  U  by  aaklng  for  Divina 
ftitdanea 

I  should  like  to  see  tTary  eoliactlve-bar- 
gaining  oonfarence  bati>een  labor  and  man- 
arement  opah  wttH  •  pr«f«r  and  and  wltli 
pr«yer 

■f  M  deiBg  fott  Will  boMi  fet  oMMoratf  CDtr 
br  OM  MMMM  or  fow  fwi  «m. 

U  fvu  vHf  tofHbw.  fwt  will  tttab 
tdgaihaf. 

^U  ymi  tdUk  together,  fou  wilt  work  t*> 
gether. 

If  fotf  work  together  you  will  proaper  to- 
gether ^ 

Tou  WUl  spark  a  spiritual  uplift  that  will 
•weep  all  America. 

Let  us  be  proud  ot  waaxlng  the  shiny  armor 
of  Christianity.  We  are  the  modem  crusaders. 
We  are  today  the  last  defenders  of  a  way  of 
life  that  was  first  biased  by  Chrtot  Hlmaelf. 
We  are  defending  It  against  the  pagan 
ptilloeophy  at  communlam  that  denies  the 
\erT  existence  of  Christ  Himself. 

'This  is  a  real  fight  for  God  and  country, 
the  precept  of  the  American  Legion. 

It  to  in  that  spirit  that  the  American 
Legion.  3,000.000  strong,  to  ready  and  willing 
to  Join  organized  labor — and  management — 
In  a  new  and  patriotic  alliance  to  work  un- 
selfishly to  make  Amrrtra  aecure  and  to  use 
our  country'k  glortoua  atrragth  In  building 
that  brave  new  world  In  which  all  barriers 
now  fencing  In  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
freedom-seeking  men  and  women  shall  be 
leveled  evervM-here. 

Together  we  can  do  It. 

Because  no  one  can  stand  up  against  free 
Americans  working  together  and  fighting  on 
God's  side. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Praises  Work  of 
Eijhtietk  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICH  IG AN 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RJKPRH5BNTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways a  surprise  to  me  when  I  read  the 
vartoQs  speeches  of  the  Government  offi- 
cials s?rving  with  and  under  President 
Truman  to  see  how  they,  somewhat  un- 
consciously, keep  paying  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, which  the  President  himself  seemed 
lo  think  was  a  bad  Congress. 

For  instance,  back  2  years  ago,  as  the 
chairman  of  a  sulxrommittee  of  the  House 


C<Mnmittee  on  the  Armed  Serrtces.  I  in- 
troduced a  measure  to  set  up  what  was 
to  be  known  as  the  industrial -reserve 
program.  Under  this  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment coiild  not  possibly  do  again  what 
had  been  done  after  other  wars — dispose 
of  all  the  valuable  industrial  plants  it 
had  built  and  be  caught  short  in  case 
of  another  conflict.  There  were  many 
other  features  In  the  program  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  part  I  could  play  in  setting  up  this 
program,  through  congressional  action. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  passed 
and  became  law.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress,  too. 
which  so  many  thoughtless  citizen.?  were 
made  to  believe,  was  a  poor  Congress 
merely  because  Mr.  Truman  went  out  and 
attadced  it  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 

Now.  you  can  imagine  my  surprlae  and 
my  pleasure  the  other  day  when  I  read 
a  speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional D  fense.  Louis  Johnson,  before 
the  American  Ordnance  AsMKlttlon  din- 
ner at  the  HoUl  Astor  In  New  York,  on 
September  31,  1M9.  ThU  apeech  out- 
liofd.  to  Mt  exuiii*  the  acUvltiie  which 
tjf  belM  Mfrtid  on  by  tiM  DepMtOMnt 
of  the  Armed  Sirvtetf  itaitr  Um  v«ry 
MRie  lAduetrtAt-rMtrvt  precrMi  •pen- 
sored  \ff  m*.  •  Republican  Congrmwkn. 
and  passed  by  that  so-called  terrlbte 
Eightieth  Congress. 

SecreUry  Johnson,  who  served  as 
campalfn  finance  director  of  Harry  Tru. 
man.  app<uvntly  has  not  learned  the 
Democratic  line  very  well.  The  Demo- 
cratic line,  which  is  fed  to  gullible  Amer- 
icans all  the  time.  Is  that  it  Is  Impos- 
sible for  a  Republican  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation that  is  worJcable.  farseeing.  and 
in  the  public  Interest.  Here  is  Mr.  John- 
son's speech  praising  the  Republicans, 
either  without  knowing  it  or  because  he 
was  not  thinking  at  the  time.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  not  mention  the  Republi- 
cans, but  it  is  Just  as  true  that,  without 
Republican  passage  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress of  this  measure,  there  would  not 
have  been  the  Industrial  Reserve  Pro- 
gram which  is  operating  so  well  today. 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  address  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
osD  so  that  the  people  may  see  and  im- 
derstand  that  even  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident s  Cabinet  knows  it  is  eyewash  when 
the  President  goes  around  the  country 
making  political  hay  by  lambasting  the 
inactivity  and  unprogressiveness  of  the 
Republicans. 

The  address  follows: 

When  I  became  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  In  1937  I  found  In  the  Army  Ordnance 
Association  a  most  devoted  and  Invaluable 
ally  In  the  vital  cause  of  national  defense. 

You  members  of  the  Ordnance  Association 
already  had  absorbed  the  Important  lessons 
to  be  gathered  from  World  War  I.  As  far 
back  as  1919  you  had  determined  that  In 
case  of  another  conflict  America  would  have 
to  be  its  own  arsenal,  that  the  French  75's 
and  the  British  saddles  and  the  Spanish 
mules  that  served  us  so  well  in  1917  and 
1918  might  not  again  be  so  readily  available 
to  us.  You  realised,  too.  as  I  did.  that  our 
coimtry  did  not  want  a  powerful  munitions 
Industry  established  In  pescetime.  You 
recognized  that  It  preferred  to  put  Its  triist 
Into  the  genius  and  adaptability  oC  Amer- 
ican industry  and  its  ability  to  convert  ita 
prodiictlon   from   plowsharca   to  swords   In 


an  emergency.     Tou  understood  tbe  bmbb* 
Ing  of  Industrial  mobilization.  --. 

You  and  I  recngntaed  how  pitifully  In- 
adequate were  our  military  preparations  at 
tluit  ttfloe.  Your  belp  In  my  efforta  to 
atreogtlien  national  <>efetise  waa  a  great 
source  of  strength.  We  may  not  have  ac- 
complished evwythlng  we  believed  should 
be  done,  but  we  did  make  an  appreciable 
start.  We  Old  get  appro{vlatlons  for  educa- 
Uonal  orden  aad  stock  pUea  of  strategic  ma. 
tcrials.  We  did  allocate  Indmtrlal  plants  for 
oonveralon  to  the  production  of  specific  Itema 
In  time  of  war.  We  did  procure  machloa 
toote  and  ordnarwe  machinery.  We  did  a 
great  deal  to  awaken  America  to  the  dangers 
of  war. 

In  those  uphill  endeavors  the  facilities  of 
the  Army  Ordnance  Aaeodation  were  always 
available  to  ma.  On  a  number  of  orrastnna 
m  varloua  parts  of  the  country  lu  loeal 
cbaptecs  presided  me  with  a  suitable  forum 
for  t^  meeiegr  oC  natlooal  defenae.  X  ad- 
dreeeed  tbe  Army  Ordnaaoe  in  New  York,  la 
San  Prandsco.  in  Los  Angelee.  in  Rock  Is- 
land, la  Pittsburgh,  and  in  other  places. 
You  served  well  the  cauee  of  tMtlonal  de- 
fenae la  many  wafs. 

I  shall  always  iiiiHitiir  with  rr^tltuds, 
too.  the  ordnanoa  ofScsrs  oo  ay  stafl  oa 
whose  leyaltf  aatf  Mssneaee  I  Uarasd  to 
teaa  so  iMevtlff.  Thate  was  TuhMfpM, 
and  Wsssoo.  aad  Chsffles  Narris,  and  JlauKf 
lums.  and  Many  oclMn  boiH  la  aad  e«tt  of 
WashiBfftoo,  Aad  mm  ware  Um  dlelftel 
elkieto  wlM  did  so  mmIi  le  iHtp  iHdvstrlsl 
mnhlliesilnai  in  the  Msaftattft  UwauitMllI  Ikd 
eeufttry. 

Whsa  I  returned  to  Wasblaftott  alkettt  • 
months  ago  it  was  therefore  aatwrai  for  me 
to  dip  Into  that  known  pool  of  brains  and  ea- 
perieoee  la  tiie  Ordaaaee  Department,  to  piek 
out  aa  eutsuadlng  ataa  to  help  dm.  X  have 
brought  back  to  active  duty  from  reUremeAS 
an  ordnaoee  cdloer.  wall  known  to  all  of  you. 
who.  to  my  mind,  la  one  of  the  best  Amertaaa 
Army  men  at  all  tlmee.  His  remarkable 
abUlty  atu acted  the  attention  of  the  late 
Presfcrtent  Boosevdt.  and  he  was  given  the 
crucial  aealgnmcnt  of  adminlsterir.g  the  pro- 
gram for  lend-lease.  In  hla  hiatorlc  mlmtoii 
he  served  with  rare  distinction.  Ot  htm 
pioneering  contribution  In  an  hour  of  perU, 
one  national  drieoae  cOkdal  said,  "He  gave 
InspiratUjn  and  Impettia  to  the  program  In  a 
Tn«pT>ef  tor  which  he  forever  deservee  well 
of  hla  country."  Robert  E.  Sherwood  in  hla 
famous  biography,  Rooeevelt  and  Hopkina. 
pralsea  >>im  as  a  "doer"  who  wcvked  fast.  I 
refer  to  one  I  deem  my  eider  statesman  to 
whom  I  will  constantly  look  for  advice — 
particularly  on  foreign  military  affairs  and 
generally  on  anything  connected  with  my 
Job — MaJ.  Gen.  James  H.  Burns,  retired. 

And  now  as  before  X  again  find  the  Ameri- 
can Ordnance  Aesodatkm  in  the  vangurjrd 
of  the  patriotic  orBaaiastloB  for  natkmal 
defease.  A  Uttle  more  than  a  month  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  commend  you  on  the  high 
quality  of  the  technical  reports  you  sub- 
mitted for  expediting  production  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

I  note  that  you  have  changed  your  name. 
You  are  now  the  American  Ordnance  Asso- 
ciation. It  Is  a  change  I  applaud.  It  la  in 
keeping  with  the  times,  with  the  trend  to- 
ward over-aU  unification.  Unification  la 
ordnance  matters,  however,  is  not  new.  I 
found  It  back  In  1937.  and  commented  on 
that  fact  in  a  speech  before  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Association  at  Rock  Island  Araenal. 
on  May  35,  1833. 

In  that  same  Ei>eech  I  also  had  this  to  say 
about  American  indxistry: 

"We  are  greatly  encouraged  to  believe  that 
American  industry  is  capable  of  carrying  a 
major  war  load  and  with  proper  edtication 
will  aooompllsh  its  mission  with  a  mlnlmiun 
at  dlalocation  to  its  own  plants  and  with 
maximum  usefxilneas  not  only  to  the  edorta 
of  the  men  at  the  front  but  with  a  full  regard 
for  the  needs  of  a  soUd  civUian  front  behmd 
the  lines." 
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We  haw*  llaad  vp  ataad-toy  planu  for  use 
in  aoMTpaacy.  Dortac  World  War  n.  the 
Ooveraaicnt  built  IJSM  planu  at  a  coat  of 
appraidmauly  fia300X>00.000.  About  two- 
thlrda  of  them  are   ctirrenUy   held   In   our 

We  are  allocating  production  to  prtvate  In- 
plants  so  that  our  supplters  will 
la  advance  what  w«  expect  them  to 
In  an  emergency 

We  are  working  on  a  reaenre  of  183.000 
Itama  of  tools  and  other  equipment.  One 
buadrad  and  eight  ttaouaand  pieces  already 
iHiaa  been  placed  la  aueh  reserve  by  tbe 
anaad  serrleaa.  An  addtttenal  7.000  have 
been  placed  In  the  MattOBal  Induatrlal 
EtjulpoMat  Maaarva.  We  have  estimated  our 
M-day  Beads,  and  tenutlve  orders  for  new 
equipment  have  been  placed  with  machine 
tooia  manufacturers,  who  can  start  bu.lding 
tha  tools  on  a  moment '•  notice. 

la  the  manpowar  field,  we  are  working 
eloaaly  with  tha  Katlooal  Security  Res<jurces 
Board  on  such  matters  as  training  workers. 
ualng  akUla  to  the  beat  advantage,  placing 
production  ordara  la  areas  where  the  labor 
supply  U  rrlnrlvely  abundnnt.  and  nietating 
ladtutry  with  rsspert  to  manpower  prtorttlaa. 

We  have  purehaaad  and  placed  In  a  na- 
tUmal  stock  pile  over  MOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of 
•trategle  materials  We  hope  th.it  |)endlng 
leguiatlon  will  aoaMa  us  to  add  to  lu  slaa. 

We  alaii  have  made  substantial  progrem 
In  current  prururemant  poUdaa. 

Ws  hsvs  assigned  eowplala  purchasing  re. 
aponalblllty  to  a  single  department  when- 
ever the  Interest  of  the  Government  could 
In  this  way  beet  be  served  The  Army  quar- 
termaatar.  for  example,  pturehaaaa  all  food 


for  ttoa  auikaa.  the  Navy  an  the  hand  tools. 
the  Air  ^oree  all  photographic  equip- 
POr  tha  procurement  of  medical  sup- 
tbe  aarvteaa  operate  a  Joint  ptirchas- 
lag  ^aacy.  Par  proctirement  of  aircraft,  a 
to  the  Air  Porcc  or  to  the 
aerrtce  selected  takes  care 
BOt  only  of  Its  own  needs  but  also  tttoaa  ol 

Tko  job  af  drtftlBf  aaw.  uniform  ptutwa- 
■aag  fagulalloo  la  akout  75  parcaat  cooi'- 
pleta. 

project  of  a  singla  catalog  system  dc- 
tha  mlllloBa  of  Itama  uaed  by  the 
■y.  Navy,  aad  Air  Porcc.  a  tough,  tedious 
Job.  wlU  ba  complatcd  in  1953.  Each  Item 
tMsd  by  tha  ■iiilnm  will  thaa  be  identified 
under  one  name  and  daaulptlon.  and  one 
Maattficatlon  number,  and  will  be  placed 
la  a  stagla  commodity  classification.  This 
catalog  syalam  wUl  supplant  the  17  differ- 
ent syateoM  «e  aov  have.  wUl  help  eliminate 
dnpbeatlon.  reduce  storage  requirements. 
and  stretch  the  taxpayers'  defense  dollar. 

We  are  srorking  on  the  standardization  of 
It.  the  developing  of  unirorm  engi- 
atandards.  and  the  standardizing  of 
spedflcatlons.  Standardlxatlon  In  the  areo- 
aooilc  aad  electrical  and  electronic  field  baa 
■Hda  firtrtlantfsl  progreas.  and  ^ound  rules 
and  priority  ratings  darcloped  for  a  system- 
Stic  spproach  to  the  problem  In  all  com- 
modity fields. 

These  are  some  of  our  Industrial  moblll- 
aatlon  plans  which  are  designed  to  give 
America  m:-xlmum  security  without  mili- 
tarizing otir  Nstlon  or  bankrupting  our 
ecoooay. 

In  oraaitlooa  potential,  the  United  States 
holds  the  reel  balance  of  power  In  the  world. 
Because  we  can  expect  to  be  outmanned 
numerically,  we  must  make  up  the  differ- 
ence In  manpower  by  the  superiority  of  our 
weapons.  We  have  done  it  before.  With 
your  help  «a  will  continue  to  maintain  that 
marked  supremacy  that  proved  so  decisive 
of  victory  in  World  War  11 

In  my  talk  tonight  I  have  necessarily  de« 
voted  myself  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
msterlsl  proUama  involved  In  our  national 
defense,  sucb  aa  matters  of  production  and 
Industrial  moblllxatlon.  But  I  could  not 
doae  without  some  reference  to  the  human 
beings  behind  our  military  program  who 
ultimately  determine  Its  succees.  Clvliian 
or  military,  in  or  out  of  service,  these  men 
who  work  »o  untiringly  on  our  defense  plana 
are  devoted  Americans — citizens  of  a  democ- 
racy, fathers  of  sons  who  would  l>e  In  the 
vangttard  of  our  armed  forces  if  the  shoot- 
ing were  ever  to  open  up  again.  The  patri- 
otic industrialists  of  our  country  at  one  time 
were  ■cturllously  referred  to  as  "war  mong- 
ers." That  charge  was  rank  libel  then  and 
would  be  now,  for  they  are.  on  the  con- 
trary, the  peace  mongers  of  America. 

I  conclude,  therefore.  In  a  salute  to  you. 
the  members  of  the  American  Ordnance 
Association,  whose  skills  In  production. 
matching  your  devotion  to  your  country. 
•erve  so  well  to  keep  America  sound  and 
secure,  for  ourselves  aad  for  posterity. 


Reorftaizatioo  of  tiie  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASJUNSAS 

IN  THB  8XNATI  OP  THK  UNITID  8TATBS 

Wedneadav.  October  19  (leoUlative  day 
of  Monday.  October  17),  194$ 

Mr    FULBRIOHT.     Mr.    Presid«ot,  J 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  tho 
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Appendix  oX  the  Rscoto  a  radio  addreai. 
which  is  m  progress  report  od  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations,  delivered 
by  my  senior  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellakI. 

Ttere  belrig  no  objection,  the  address 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoas, 
as  follows: 
ExoecamzATSoir  or  thz  nanrnvB  bbakch  or 

TRX  aomwMiwi     Honnst  oa  Boovn  com- 

MiaaioM  BXcoioaKDaTioita 

Reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  long  been  a  problem 
confronting  the  Congreas  and  the  Chief  Ex- 
ectrtlve  of  this  Nation.  The  peofile,  the  aver- 
tge  citizens  of  this  crnntry.  have  sensed  Uie 
need  of  it  and  have  manlfeated  their  intereat 
by  thotisands  of  letters  and  telegrams  to 
Members  of  Congress  urging  adoption  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  report*.  The  continu- 
ous growth  and  expansion  of  Government 
agencies  and  b«t  vices  and  the  ever-increasing 
coat  of  operation  of  the  Federal  Governmant 
make  It  Imperative  that  the  executive  braacli 
be  reorganised  In  order  to  promote  greater 
efflciencT  and  economy.  It  la  apparent,  how- 
ever,  that  many  who  have  expraaaed  an  in- 
terest in  and  approval  ai  the  Hoover  Oom- 
mlaslon's  recommaidaUoiis  do  not  under- 
atand  the  many  ramlflcatlona  and  tre- 
mendous task  involved  in  carrying  o«t  Uda 
prog;ram.  ebme  labor  under  the  impreaaloc 
that  Congress  could  put  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commlaaion  In  effect  t>y  PMalng 
a  simple  resolution.  That  Is  incorrect.  The 
procedure  ard  processes  to  be  foUosred  are 
by  no  means  that  simple. 

The  Hoover  CommlsaKm  after  laboring  fw 
nearlv  2  years  submitted  to  the  Congreas  19 
reports.  All  these  reporU  were  referred  in 
the  Senate  to  the  CiaawHtae  on  expendi- 
ture* m  the  Kxecutive  Departmoita.  of  which 
1  am  the  chairman.  The  committee  and  Its 
staff  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  making  detailed  attidlea  of  these  re- 
ports m  order  to  dacermine  what  action— 
what  new  UgMUtloo— la  neeeasary  to  be  en- 
acted to  put  such  reoommendationa  into 
effect. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  polcta  cot  that 
It  wlU  reciufre  mora  than  330  separate  steps 
to  activate  tfhe  2gl  specific  recommendatlona 
ooDtalnad  ta  tha  It  reports  of  the  Conmla- 
aton.  Some  12S  to  130  of  tbeae  requua  lagia- 
latlve  acuon.  

One  of  the  most  important  reuuuauenda- 
tloTU  was  that  the  President  he  given  author- 
ity to  Initiate  raorganlaatton  plans  for  suh- 
totmion  to  tha  Ooe^rMa.  This  required  a 
tptf^ai  ReaagaalaaUan  Met,  which  this  Con- 
graaa  paaaeaeonfecrtag  sach  powers  on  the 
Prealdent.  Acting  urder  tha  authority  grant- 
ed In  this  act.  the  PraatdaBt  has  thus  far 
submitted  eight  reorganiiation  plans. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures 
reported  four  of  the  e^t  plan*  favorably. 
These  four  became  eflecuve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  60  calendar  dars  from  the  time  they 
were  suhmitied.  Two  others  were  approvatt 
by  a  vote  in  the  Senate  and  one  was  wcor- 
porated  In  a  legislative  act. 

Plan  No.  I  submitted  by  the  President,  pro- 
viding for  the  creaUon  of  a  Department  of 
Welfare  to  perform  ail  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  was  rejected  when 
the  Senate  passed  a  reaolution  of  diaapproral 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  sa.  principally  because  the 
plan  f Ailed  to  conform  fully  to  the  raoom- 
mendatlocs  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
Then.  too.  the  plan  went  beyond  the  recom- 
mandatlODai  o(  the  Hoover  Commiaslon  be- 
caOM  tt  twMTtook  to  Incorporau  the  PubUc 
Health  Ser^ce  and  its  funcUon  in  tha  new 
department  plan  Ko.  I  undertook  to  create. 
ThU  was  cohtrsry  to  the  recommendation*  of 
the  Hoover  Commission,  which  had  racom- 
mer.dfd  the  establishment  of  a  tJnlted  Med- 
ical AdmlnJstrsUon.     The  Senate  was  un- 


willing to  vest  all  public-health  services  and 
functions  In  a  Secretary  cf  Welfare. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  iiidicates  tliat 
there  are  a  total  oi  80  reccmmendationa  In 
these  reports  which  can  he  eSectuatcd  by  the 
reorganization-plan  method,  but  only  8 
plans  have  been  submitted  by  the  Presidect. 
It  U  therefore  expected  that  the  Prealdent 
will  submit  in  the  next  scssIqd  of  Congrcsa 
a  number  of  additional  rearganlratlno  plana. 

A  number  of  the  Hocver  Commission 
recommendations  aSecting  iht  National  De- 
tense  Establishment,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  other  agencies  were  incorporated 
in  legislatioii  eri^rt-fri  In  this  session  of 
Congress.  Thl5  has  resulted  in  conslderahlc 
improvement  in  the  fiscai  management  of 
those  departments  and  in  the  cstahHshment 
cf  a  better  integrated  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  estimated  tj  competent 
authority — at  least  It  is  expected— that  one 
act  alone  may  bring  about  annual  aavlngs 
of  something  near  a  billi<m  dcUars  in  the 
Rational  Defense  Establishment. 

A  aeoood  major  law  enacted  by  the  present 
Congress  provides  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  State,  following  in  general 
the  reoommendaticns  ot  the  Hoover  Ccm- 
pr^iyifm  It  deviated.  I  believe,  from  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  in  only 
one  important  respect  and  that  is  the  pro- 
posed mtegratlcui  of  the  Foreign  Service 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Department.  This  wUl  be  considered,  how- 
ever. In  the  next  seaaion  of  Congress. 

Another  very  Important  and  far-reaching 
reorgsnizaticn  action  taken  by  the  Oragreas 
wa£  the  ertacunent  of  a  law  creating  a  new 
General  Services  Administration.  The  Sen- 
ate conunlttee  made  extensive  studies  of  the 
various  hotisekeeping  ftinctlons  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gcvemment  with  a  view  to  abolishing 
duplicating  agencies  and  co<gdinating  as  far 
as  practicable  all  such  activities  and  acrvlces 
into  a  Central  Service  Agency  in  cosiformtty 
with  Commission  refommendatlons,  It  Is 
thought  that  this  act  will  bring  about  annml 
savings  of  some  S250.000.000  and  that  it  wO 
vastly  improve  the  eSldency  of  the  Federal 
services  la  thomt  particular  fields. 

Several  other  recommends ticns  of  the 
Commisaion  carried  out  by  numerous  laws 
this  CongiraBS  has  enacted,  and  by  adminis- 
trativa  acttona.  have  surely  brought  about 
many  desirable  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  cf  ihe  Govern- 
ment. M&ny  of  the  majcr  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations ot  the  f'-->"»"-.i^>nn_  however, 
will  req^iire  much  further  work  and  study 
on  the  pert  of  the  Congress  and  admlnis- 
tretire  off.Cisl.-s  before  final  action  can  be 
taken  to  Implement  them  A  number  of  the 
Commission  r^-^mm^nrtatinnt  r&ised  ques- 
tions which  have  been  sub.)ccts  of  contro- 
versy and  debate  in  tbe  Coogresa  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  some  instances  the  Com- 
mission did  not  agree  with  the  recommeuda- 
tlcns  of  its  task  force  and  made  recnmir.en- 
dations  to  the  Congreas  contrary  to  the 
studies  and  recammendatlona  siihmitted  to 
It  by  the  experts  it  employed  to  serve  it. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  problems  that  wUl 
confront  the  Congress  a»  it  moves  toward 
enactment  of  legislation  to  put  many  of  the 
Commiss)on*s  recommendations  into  effect. 

As  an  illustration,  the  Congreas  has  en- 
acted basic  statutes  under  which  certain 
agencies  operate.  Under  these  statutes  many 
regulatory  commlaskttu  liave  been  made  in- 
dependent in  their  operations,  responsible 
more  to  the  Congress  than  to  the  President. 
The  Hocver  Commission  recommended  that 
the  chairmen  of  these  com  missions  be  given 
full  administrative  autliority  and  that  they 
be  reaponaible  to  the  President.  Committees 
of  Congress  studying  and  coosJderinc  lagte- 
lation  carrying  out  these  recommwidatloos 
will  find  it  necessary  to  examine  carefully 
the  import  of  siKh  recommet>dations  which 


are    reasonably    certain    to   invoke 
tuutiuteisj. 

Xooe  have  devdoped  dtScreaees  ctf  optnkm 
with  reference  to  the  intcrpratettHi  of  aooi* 
of  the  Commlsstop's  recommendirt&ona.  Tbls 
is  partlenlarty  troa  with  regard  to  the 
budgeting  and  accounting  program.  Ben 
we  fknd  the  Bureau  at  the  Budget,  the  De- 
partiMBt  cf  tfea  Tiaa*uif.  and  the  OaDcral 
Accounting  Ofltea.  Xbm  ajw>ciea  that  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  any  such 
growing  out  of  the  Hoover 
studlca.   are   firmly   oppoaed   to   the 

of  an  Accountant  Genoal.  as  rec- 
by  a  majority  of  tht  Hoover  Corn- 


There  to  alao  serious  ooDtroverEy  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reorganiaatlon  ot  the  Post  OOee 
Department.  The  Postmaster  0«Mral  has 
one  concept  of  reorganiiation.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  whl^  now  eonducta  tha 
accounting  for  tiie  Department,  baa  cnttody 
dUtarcBt  views  about  it.  A  bill  haa  been  in- 
tiodneed  Ineorporatlng  lacnimtudaHuus  of 
tha  Cnwwnlaaton;  amitfcM'  bill  Inoorporates 
the  viawa  ot  tte  Poatmaatar  General:  axMl  a 
third  bill  Incorporates  the  views  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimilnig  Oflioe.  Ail  of  these  bills 
differ  as  to  partlctUar  reorganlaationa  ha  the 
Post  Ottce  Dqiartment  and  each  of  these 
mcasunB  has  tta  anppartara. 

The  committee  ra^joaaled  the  heads  et 
every  agency  and  department  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government  to  fUe 
written  commcnta  on  the  findings  snd  rec- 
ommendatlona of  the  OoBUttlaBion  which  re- 
lated either  to  the  operationa  of  such  aeeacy 
or  department.  Many  of  tbeae  afency  and 
department  heads  took  ocraalon  to  expms 
c^tpoattion  to  eertaln  (eeotuBendatkna. 
These  views  arc  being  studied  in  the  bope 
of  fully  informing  the  Oon^ 
meaaure  or  Isane  that  become 
so  that  the  Congress  may  have  the 
all  rtiated  facta  and  the  views  of  thoa* 
des  and  departments  aflecked. 

The  Senate  Bxpendlturca  Oonuntttee  Is  now 
In  proccsa  of  compiling  s  report  setting  fOrth 
a  condensation  of  the  Hoover  Commlafon 
recoaamendatlons.  the  different  agency  and 
department  heads'  consmenta  thereon,  and 
legiaUUve  action  thaa  haa  been  taken  by 
the  Ccngresa  to  date.  Thto  report  haa  te- 
qiured  weeks  of  Intensive  study  and  pn^- 
araticn.  but  we  hope  to  make  tt  available 
soon  for  general  distributloo  to  the  pobUe. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  thto  report  may 
to  Indicate  what  further  legialatlan 
be  enacted  and  also  to  pstat  «p 
extcnalve  studies  wiU  be  required  before  leffc 
islaticn  can  ba  pasaed  or  the  rfrniamawin 
tions  of  the  Commtoaion  be  fully  activated. 

This  report  will  Itot  antroxlmately  aOO  sep- 
arate bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  thto 
seaaion  at  the  Bigii^-Azst  Oongnas.  boeiog 
on  aoie  phase  cf  the  Hoover  Oommjasiion  ree- 

invcdve  baale  and  tanpartBBft  ckangea  la  pna- 

ent  law.  Some  of  them  are  dupUcatlng  pro- 
posals; others  have  been  or  vrUl  be  eonddned 
into  ccmmittee  t^Us.  Others  are  diverg<Hit 
in  term*  and  prwvisiona,  and  these  digeiieea 
will  have  to  be  raaolved. 

The  reorgaiilMtlmi  of  a  140 .000.000.000 
peaeethne  Government  with  mcee  than  IJBOS 
component  parte  to  tremendous  and  dlffleult. 
We  have  only  been  able  to  actl^'ate  about 
one- fourth  of  the  Hoover  Commission  ree- 
ommendatkme  to  date.  In  my  considered 
opinion.  anoUicr  a  yaara  or  longer  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  Job. 

It  to  certain  tliat  aome  of  the  Commia- 
slon s  recommendations  will  be  found  imwite 
ar.d  unsound.  In  my  Judgment,  about  76  to 
80  perceut  will  be  agreed  to  and  finally  put 
into  effect.  Thto  ahould  result  in  greatly  Un- 
proved admintotratioo  and  efficiency 
.'^hould  produce  soom  measure  of 
This  is  our  hope.    Thto  to  our  goal. 
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tM  TBS  8BIATX  OT  7HS  tm'l«l>  STATES 


19  < 

Of  Mondof.  Ortober  17 


1H9 


Mr     O'COMOB.     Mr 

paoi^  of  AmmiCA  arte      _     . 

rreat  oontrlbaUoo  to  tbe  cuhoral. 


r  the 

cfrtc 


bir  the ,  ^ 

kses  for  women  throu^bmA  tbe  Nadoa. 
of  tbe  Iftenl  aru  hove 
■rortmt  port  in  tbe  derelop- 
>t  and  thlnktac  of  our  eeoBtiT.  Out- 
thow  lMtltmk»s  of 
li  WtflesleT  CoQege. 
wtaicb  we  are  hoppy  to  coocxvtalotc  apoo 
attaininc  Its  serenty-flrtb  annlTenory. 
On  tbe  occoskn  of  this  hinoric  otoer- 
vmaet.  tbe  dtaUBgalsbed  JuaAor  Senator 
from  North  IToioliiM  (Mr.  OoaHAMl  de- 
ttrered  a  scholarly  address  on  October  17 
AMlmmBi-  pwifct  oC  one  of  tbe  great 
■mbMBqos  of  leaiuiug  for  nesi  wttb 
vhiefa  America  is  so  f  orumately  endowed. 
tbe  Senator  from  North  Carolina  speaks 
with  an  authority  borne  of  lone  ezperl- 
oaee  fta  tbe  educational  HeM. 

aoMtor^t  liiiw  be  prtaled  la  the  Ap- 

pcndtz  of  the  Rsooa. 

There  being  no  objectloc.  tbe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaooBa. 
as  foUows: 


la  of  tbt  fltgbtb 

oa  «ff  th*  MvvBty- 

tast]tuttoo  la  Ma 

•ad  ta*  wortd 

I  bavF 

la    tbe 

of  an  AKMrtcaa  eel- 
1  alfMiy  taow  Omk 
IT  vtta  aew  lope  far  tbt 
big  at  W«Um1«7  ^  rmahtutf  b«ii^  • 
or  Ubarml  mru.  •  —tsr  at  KScm.  •  ttapto 
of  frMdooi  for  Infillaeiuil  inquiry  and  qilr- 
faicb.  aad  an  laiiiuii  or  bop*  la  • 
or  dM  ham  wbieb  mU. 
to  fiT«  for  frMOea. 
earth. 

Tbe  eaaMnMBoratloa  of  origins,  and  tb« 
rsOsdKatloa  of  tb*  loyaltlai  aad  hopaa  of 
aa  /Biarwaa  eellsgt  mmkm  for  th«  higbw 

blaeoflaB  by  FUwanca  Ooavana.  Oaorga  Hcr- 
b«t  Pabaar.  aad  Allaa  Payna  Hacftatt  w* 
find  thst  th«  uarj  d  WaUaaley  and  tU  pao- 
pt*  U.  in  MlM  Raefcatt'i  wor^.  •  part  of 
tb«  story  of  America. 

la  Mlaa  Hackatt  •  atory  of  TTibaiiij  la 
wavaa  tba  tbraada  of  the  story  of  JObn  Blot 
In  18M  praacblng  to  tba  ladlaM  la  tba 
wic«a<n  of  Cblaf  Wakaa  aaar  tba  shoraa  of 
tba  lafca  wtolcb  today  baan  his  frtondJj  ab- 
ortclnal  luma:  of  tba  Brat  KnglUh  Duraot 
In  Maiaachuaatta  stoca  IMS,  w\nm»  frcat. 
graas  giaaibiaagbtar  Bamad  Joba  Powia. 
Mptabi  la  Oaa,  Oaorgs  WasMagtea'a  Kavo- 
hittonarr  Anay,  abaw  aiaand  daagbtar  Mar- 
rlat  DuuTlad  WUlbMB  gMitb.  aad  vboaa  fifth 
aaufbter.  A(t«lalde,  marrlad  Samuel  W«U«a. 


\  of  Harriet  Povle  and  WU- 
Bcnrj  Wcllca  Smith,  wbo. 
cbangad  bis  name  to 
Proat  flaaauel  Welles 
the  name  of  the  town  azid  (rom 
a  to  come  the  name  of  the  col- 
Voarla  X>urant  married  his  first 
Pmnttaa  Powle.  vboaa  father  was 
MaJ.  Jack  Fovle.  jounger  brother  of  the 
faaoos  R>wl«  aissara.  and  whose  mother  was 
tbe  rwnarfcabia  Adaltne  Caaanore.  of  Vlr- 
llr  aad  Mka.  Benry  Itxwle  Durant 
Myi  cctooadan  of  WaDealey  college. 
strain  runs  strong  and  deep 
la  tta  liiBiiama  in  the  Durant-Welles-Smith- 
^DWle  CaaenoTa  lines  with  futxire  cease- 
quaaeaa  as  a  constructive  force  In  the  stcry 
or  VeOaiky  in  the  story  of  America 

Beaiy  Voala  Durant  bad  as  his  first  t*acber 
Aunt  Msrty  aaolth.  vho  herself  as  a  pupli 
bad  caai^  aoaaa  of  tbe  fire  communicated 
to  all  bar  stadenu  by  Mary  Lyon,  tbe  great 
for  the  educatloD  of  women.  He 
tatifbt  by  anothar  strong-minded 
Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley,  who  left  a  deep 
him  hi  carrying  on  her 
matTlpla  dutlas  as  the  mother  of  seren.  the 
wtfa  oT  a  mtnlsteT  ar.d  the  head  of  a  h.- use- 
bold  school  which  prepared  boys  for  Harvard 
The  founder  of  Welleslej  recalled  of  his 
teacher,  as  qtioted  by  Mlw  Hackett :  ~I  have 
aeen  her  holding  the  baby  shelling  peas,  and 
Itwentng  to  a  recttatlan  In  Qreek.  all  at  the 
sana  Buaacnt.  wttboot  dropping  an  accent, 
or  parHde.  or  boy.  or  paa-pod.  or  the  baby." 
Such  wooMD  hare  been  the  mothers  of 
men.  tbe  teacfae.^s  of  yotrto.  and  tbe  makers 
or  America  Add  to  this  picture  gallery  of 
tba  determined  mlcd  of  Henry  Fowle  Dtirant 
tba  raeolleetkm  that  his  wife,  as  a  baby  of 
S  mootba.  waa  transported  over  rough  cor- 
dtiroy  roads  from  ber  Virginia  home  to  tbe 
wenem  f.-Tjntler  by  her  gentle  mother,  a 
Tallant  wife  of  an  American  Army  officer, 
with  whom  she  shared  the  rigors  of  frontier 
poaU  St  Fort  Brady  and  Pert  Dearborn.  At 
Fort  Dearborn  on  tJelr  first  Sunday,  re- 
oorOs  Miss  Baefcatt.  tba  two  of  them  man- 
aged to  find  a  minister  and  held  a  church 
aerrloe — the  beginning  of  the  first  Presby- 
terian Cbtirch  In  what  was  k>  be  Chicago. 

The  father  of  the  little  girl  who  was  to 
berome  Mrs  Dursnt.  who  b-r*elf  was  to  be- 
eotna  tba  eoTounder  of  Wellealay  College 
after  a  tour  of  duty  as  eoranuindant  of  the 
IPeat  POtot  Corpa  of  Cadets,  was  killed  by  an 
aaplastoe  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  River 
on  bis  way  to  the  Seminole  War  The  beautl- 
fol  daughter  t>ecame  the  companion  of  the 
wldowad  mother  In  a  bereavement  and 
stntggla  wblcb  prepared  the  daughter  for 
tba  eoaspaalooahip  of  another  bereavement 
and  stroggla.  The  daughter  of  a  valiant 
mother  baaMBS  tbe  wife  of  a  valiant  husband. 
11  lawyer  and  man  of  targe  affairs, 
they  loat  their  only  daughter  and  only 
tbay  resolved  to  found  a  college  that 
lid  bacoma  the  mother  of  many  daughUrs 
wbo  wvuid  tbaoiselvea  bacoma  the  teachers 
and  tba  motbars  of  lagloas  of  sotu  and 
datigbters  In  Wallailey's  great  adventure  of 
making  and  remaking  America 

With  eucb  examples  and  teachings,  such 
labarltance.  aasocUtlon,  and  companionship. 
It  la  not  atranga  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Henry 
Fowla  I>urant  should,  against  tradition  and 
frustrations,  hare  parsavared  In  their  faith 
that  a  wooian's  collage  with  a  woman  presi- 
dent eould  be  a  constructive  force  In  higher 
adtaeatlon  tn  America. 

Tba  paat  praaldenu  Ada  Howard.  Alice 
Preeman,  Helen  Shafer.  Julia  Irvine.  Caro- 
line Hazard.  Blen  Pendleton,  and  Mildred 
have  In  their  different  and 
eompfeaaad  In  seven  ad- 
mlnUtratlotts  the  7S  years  of  tba  blatory  of 
Wellealey.  The  president  wbo  has  }\ut  now 
rettrad  In  her  spiritual  resources.  Intellectual 
objectivity,  social  sympathy,  physical  sts mi- 
ni, wit  snd  cuurage,  whether  as  honor  stu- 


dent, athlete  and  Intercollegiate  debater  at 
Vasaar.  teacher  at  Montlcello  Seminary,  Tus- 
culum  College,  Center  College.  Dean  of 
Women  at  Oberlln.  preslflent  of  WeUeslay 
and  Commander  of  the  Waves,  Mildred  Mc- 
Afee Horton  has  been  a  constructlre  force 
In  American  higher  education,  herself  an  ex- 
ISfaslnn  of  the  llt>erid  arts  and  a  symbol  of 
hope  In  the  leadership  of  American  women 
In  troublous  times. 

These  seven  presidents  and  their  asso- 
clstes  tn  the  administration  and  faculty  have 
laid  broad  and  enduring  foundatiuns  fur  the 
new  president.  Dr.  Margaret  Clapp.  herself 
an  honor  graduate  of  Wellealey.  able  scholar. 
teacher,  and  author,  who  already  gives  high 
promise  oX  a  dUiinguished  leadership  of  the 
mld-lwentleth  century  Wellesley,  which, 
75  years  ago  was  located  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Powle  Durant,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Waban  In  the  town  of  Wellesley.  beau- 
tiful In  setting,  historic  in  associations,  dls- 
tlngtUshed  In  scholarship,  and  dedicated  to 
the  education  of  women  In  a  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  to  the  glury  of  God  as  the  motive 
aource  of  its  mission,  power,  and  service  In 
America  and  the  world. 

Tbe  American  college,  with  Its  high  privi- 
leges and  Increasing  coeu.  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  purpose  of  its  foundation,  must  keep 
Its  doors  open  to  youth  of  low  Income  but 
high  talent.  No  high-talented  and  worthy 
high-school  student  should  be  excluded  from 
the  opportunity  to  continue  her  training 
and  development  In  cullege  because  of  a  lack 
of  Unancial  ability.  Since  the  weatern  fron- 
tier has  been  closed,  the  surest  guaranties  of 
freedom  and  equal  opportunity  tn  America 
are  tbe  open  school  and  college  doors.  They 
should  be  equally  open.  The  only  way  to 
keep  tbe  college  doors  open  equally  (or  all 
Ls  throtigh  scholarships. 

In  keeping  with  the  American  way.  the 
doors  should  be  kept  open  all  the  way  to  the 
top.  The  studenu  who,  with  scholarship 
aid  and  self-help,  stniggle  successfully 
through  tbe  4  years  of  college  and  who.  In 
character,  ability,  and  devution.  are  highly 
qualified  to  enter  upon  poatgraduate  train- 
ing, find  the  doors  partly  closed  at  the  top 
because  of  a  lack  of  fellowships  for  them.  It 
Is  a  wlaa  people  who  make  far-atgbted  In- 
vastmenu  in  fellowsblpa  for  mtiltlple  return 
to  our  aconomv  snd  our  Commonwealth. 

To  baaoiaa  noble  and  useful,  the  college 
must  not  only  serve  the  youth,  who  know  no 
class  or  raea  or  creed,  but  also  the  truth, 
which  knows  no  walls  orJ^undarlea.  Tba 
college  must  serve  tbe  "^li^e  beyond  the 
coUega  walls.  A  cotlaga  tifit  would  be  a 
great  college  cannot  be  narrowly  conflned 
without  drying  up  tba  rary  springs  of  dedi- 
cation and  s^rvireto  youth  and  mankind 
from  which  will  aTlrays  flow  the  living  waters 
of  a  great  college  of  liberal  arts. 

As  s  constructive  snd  re-creattve  force. 
Wellealey  must  even  mora  widely  extend  its 
service  and  InOtieiiea  to  the  Denlson  Settle- 
ment House  la  Beaton,  where  the  students 
come  to  have  s  practical  knowledge  of  the 
personal  Impacts,  social  hasards.  and  ethical 
Implications  of  our  complex  modern  Indus- 
trial society:  to  the  Alice  Preeman  Palmer 
Memorial  Institute  In  Piedmont.  N  C  ,  which 
was  born  out  of  the  fact  that  a  president  of 
Wellesley  stumbled  upon  a  noble-minded 
North  Carolina  Negro  girl  piushlng  a 
nurse's  baby  carriage  with  one  hand  and 
reading  a  Latin  classic  held  In  the  other 
hand;  and  to  Yenchlng  University  tn  Chins. 
Wellesleys  adopted  sUter  Institution  In  the 
now  desolate  land  of  Wellesleys  distinguished 
datigbter.  Msyllng  Soong.  who  has  Just  Joined 
her  beleaguered  husband.  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Wellesley,  to  be  a  free  and  liber- 
ating force  In  the  modem  world  must  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  freedom  of  a  VIda  Scvid- 
der,  Clen  Hayas.  Emily  Greene  Batch,  and 
Katharine  Cowan,  along  with  their  colleagues 
tn  the  liberal  snd  fine  aru.  to  express  bon- 
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osably  what  Is  In  them  as  eltlaens  of  the 
world  snd  daughters  of  God,  who  m  blstarys 
long  struggle  will  continue  to  do  their  bit 
In  the  rise  of  women  from  tbe  status  of 
chattel  property  to  personality,  to  equality, 
to  spirituality.  In  tbla  atraggle.  Wellealey 
has  bad  a  creative  part,  both  as  a  eollaga  of 
arts  and  sciences  and  ss  a  temple  of  freedom 
and  hope. 

In  this  day  of  high  qieclalization  and  blgb 
mechanization  of  our  life  and  thinking.  It  is 
timely  that  ve  do  not  allow  any  disintegra- 
tion— in  fact  It  is  imperative  that  we 
strengthen  the  central  core  of  the  liberal  arts 
In  all  colleges  and  imiversitles.  Tbe  morn- 
ing news  rceDforces  our  need  of  the  liberal 
arts  Tith  Its  basic  sciences  to  keep  America 
at  tbe  farthest  frontiers  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, with  Its  social  studies  for  the  mastery 
of  our  mechanical  driUsatloii.  and  the  hu- 
mane studiec  philosophy,  a=d  religion  to  give 
mankind  tbe  ethical  motive  and  spiritual 
raaources  for  a  scientific,  social,  and  spiritual 
mastery  against  tbe  destruction  of  our  race 
and  for  the  creation  of  tbejaobler  society  of 
human  brotherhood  under  God.  as  tbe  Patber 
of  us  all. 

Tbe  liberal  arts  both  preserve  and  give 
birth  to  great  ideas.  In  this  age  of  power  of 
machines  we  need  to  recognize  tbe  power  of 
Ideas.  In  this  age  of  mechanical  invention 
we  need  the  adaptations  of  political  and  so- 
cial Inventions.  In  tnis  age  of  the  scientific 
mechanism  we  need  the  saving  values  of 
spintu&l  idealism. 

In  our  Insistent  awareness  of  tbe  many 
different  factors  and  forces  and  their  Inter- 
acting power  In  the  complex  of  history,  we 
find  that  an  idea  may  often  Interfuse  all 
other  Influences  with  Its  spiritual  power. 
With  due  consideration  of  the  powerftil  fac- 
tors and  forces — geographical,  economic,  po- 
litical, religious,  imperial,  and  traditional — 
which  focused  upon  the  Eternal  City  as  the 
center  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  rising 
upon  the  nUna  of  tbe  old  political  empire. 
It  was  an  Idea,  a  great  Idea,  tbe  Idea  and 
aspiration  of  a  divine  compassion  and  of  a 
anlvwaal  brotherhood  of  men  which  trans- 
formed the  sackable  city  of  Rome  Into  the 
unsackable  city  of  God.  The  noble  and 
catholic  Idea  represents  tbe  unity  of  man- 
kind and  a  universal  sympathy  of  human 
beings  everynbere  In  need  of  mercy  and  com- 
paaslon.  This  Idea  becomes  fiesb.  boc*ime  a 
person  In  the  Judean  hills,  whose  followers 
have  carried  the  cross  far  and  near,  acroas 
the  seas  and  centuries  with  Its  call  to  Justice 
and  heroism  tn  the  sharing  snd  giving  of  life. 
This  Idea  of  2.000  years  bas  Interfused  our 
medieval  and  modem  Western  World  with 
hopes  of  human  brotherhood  unfulfilled  to 
this  hour. 

Not  only  does  the  spread  of  Ideas  Interfuse 
a  whole  society,  but  the  lowering  of  the  level 
of  Ideas  lowers  tbe  level  of  the  life  and  hU- 
tory  of  an  age.  It  was  not  only  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Roman  Empire  and  tbe  de- 
cline of  the  ancient  learning  In  the  disorder 
of  the  times,  but  It  was  also  the  lowering  of 
the  level  of  Ideas  for  adaptation  to  the  un- 
tutored, though  vigorous,  minds  of  the  bar- 
barian conquerors  which  produced  the  Intel- 
lectual recession  called  the  Dark  Ages.  Scho- 
lasticism represents  the  far  upward  climb  of 
the  western  mind,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
church,  from  the  Ideas  of  the  Dark  Ages  to 
the  Ideas  of  the  great  medieval  synthesis 
which  found  Its  stronghold  In  tbe  universi- 
ties of  tbe  later  Middle  Ages. 

The  college  and  university,  the  child  of 
the  medieval  church,  became,  within  its  ec- 
clesiastical limits,  the  center  of  Ideas,  the 
center  o.  philosophic  conflict  and  the  scho- 
lastic synthesis,  intellectual  energy  and  curt- 
calty  regarding  Ideas  which  stirred  the  minds 
and  spirit  of  the  western  people  and  tbxis 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revival  of  ancient 
Ideas. 


Tbe  idess  and  spirit  of  tbe  ancient  learn- 
ing, long  lost  or  neglected,  lecovered  to 
transcend  medieval  boundaries,  blew  like  a 
fresh  wind  across  the  face  of  Europe,  lifted 
to  the  sunrise  of  a  new  day.  Scbolaatidam 
gave  way  to  humanism,  other  worldly  Ideas 
to  tbe  Ideas  of  tbe  sncient  world,  aaoellc 
aelf-repreaalon  to  esthetic  self-eapreaslon. 
Giving  nuxnentum  snd  slgniflcanra  to  the 
Renaissance  was  a  great  Idea.  Tbe  concep- 
tion of  the  human  being  worthy  of  tbe  dig- 
nity and  Joy  of  living:  the  creative  Impulse 
of  self-expression  In  scholarship  and  the  fine 
arts:  tbe  noble  appreciation  of  the  human 
form  and  the  human  spirit,  tbe  beauty  of  na- 
ture and  the  grandeur  of  l^e — all  these  were  a 
part  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  new 
lit>eratlcm  of  old  Ideas  In  that  efllorescence 
of  the  htimsn  spirit  called  the  RaaalaaaDce 

Tbe  colleges  and  universities,  along  arlth 
parliaments  and  cathe<lrals,  towering  from 
the  later  Middle  Ages  across  all  the  transi- 
tions cf  the  modern  age  still  abide  as  smong 
the  most  Influential  and  noble  institutions 
of  western  civilization.  Tbe  medieval  uni- 
versities, for  all  their  limits  and  lags,  as 
centers  of  ideas,  prepared  tbe  way  for  the 
revival  of  claseical  ideas  in  tbe  Renaissance 
and  of  ccrlptural  ideas  in  the  Reformation. 
The  recovery  of  old  idea,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  and  gave  impulse  to  a  new 
movement  In  religion. 

The  revival  of  learning  led  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  In  ♦be  scientific  revolution 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tbe  new  con- 
ception of  science  which  turned  men's  minds 
from  accepting  old  ideas  to  finding  new  ideas, 
and  from  mere  speculation  to  restful  experi- 
mentation with  new  instruments  of  preci- 
sion, entered  Into  tbe  ideas  of  tbe  philo- 
sophic revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  in  turn,  produced  the  l-ieas.  attitudes, 
ar.d  engines  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
These  intellectual  and  economic  revolutions 
led  to  the  second  scientific  revolution  of  the 
last  50  years,  dtiring  which  the  Idea  of  the 
nuclear  nature  of  tbe  atom  and  the  capttire 
o^  its  gigantic  power  have  brought  us  to  the 
outpost  of  the  atomic  age.  In  tbe  long  run 
of  history,  we  find  that  ideas  themselves  are 
not  only  more  powerful  than  engines;  but 
that  without  ideas  there  would  be  no  en- 
gines. Engines  are  subject  to  the  hand  of 
man  and  the  band  of  man  Is  subject  to  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  man. 

Modem  men  find  themselves  ss  biological 
organisms  in  possession  of  unmastered 
dynamic  scientific  mechanisms  of  an  un- 
changing human  nature  with  a  alow-chang- 
ing  social  mind  and  motive  caught  tn  the 
meshes  of  s  fast-changing  mechanical  civil- 
ization: the  multiplication  of  mechanical 
contacts  without  a  deepening  of  spinttial 
content:  political  snd  economic  ideas  evolved 
In  the  handicraft  age  reaching  over  with 
their  lags  snd  controls  In  tbe  age  of  tbe 
power  engine:  and  the  shibboleths  of  liberty 
which  came  fiamlng  from  the  soul  of  a 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  bebslf  of  forgotten  men 
In  the  eighteenth  century  turned  In  reverse 
sgalnst  the  freedom  and  equal  opportunity 
of  forgotten  millions  In  tbe  twentieth 
centtiry. 

As  noble  repositories  of  the  great  tradition 
of  htmiane  learning  and  as  scientific 
guardians  of  the  tested  and  true,  the  colleges 
and  universities,  reflective  and  creative  parts 
of  our  modem  society,  are  also  parte  of  the 
social  lag.  The  colleges  and  universities 
were  mainly  scholastic  in  Renaissance  times, 
domlnantly  classical  In  scientific  times, 
powerfully  but  narrowly  scientific  In  the 
midst  of  complex  economic  and  aodal 
change  and  too  often  reluctantly  aodal 
minded  and  apologetically  philoaophleal  aad 
spiritual  amid  one  of  the  crucial  ertaea  of 
human  history. 

Tbe  curriculum,  overspeclallred  too  early, 
gives  a  fragmentary  view  of  human  learning, 


tbe  human  being,  hiiman  society,  and  the 
tialsaiaa.  like  eaUagea  aad  universitiea  in 
mtenaifylng  Vb»  apacAallaaUoo  needed  in  the 
training  at  men  and  women  for  modem 
•odety,  also  need  to  equip  the  specialist  to 
be  a  better  specialist  with  an  Integrated  slew 
aad  ttoderstandlng  of  his  ^Mcialty.  himself. 
bla  aoeiaty.  and  bis  world  Human  society. 
and,  therafore,  the  curriculum  of  tbe  col- 
lege, neada  not  le&s  science,  but  more  tbcr- 
oti^b  acience  In  all  areas  of  knowledge  and 
in  all  relations  of  human  beings:  more  aodal 
sciences  aa  ways  toward  tbe  social  mastery  of 
our  technology,  our  haphazard  political  and 
lopsided  economic  proceaaes:  more  first-band 
understanding  of  tbe  great  bocks  of  the 
humane  tradition  which  bring  to  the  plastic 
miud  snd  spirit  of  youth  the  fellowatup  of 
the  greatest  minds  and  noblest  spirits  ot  all 
nations  and  of  all  ages,  whose  precious  arls- 
dom  and  goodneaa  provide  the  baala  for  tbe 
thoughtful  perspectives  and  ethical  valua- 
tions of  our  own  thinking  anc'  seif-expres- 
aior.s:  and  more  fine  arts  for  the  fine  feeling, 
heightened  emotion,  noble  imaginaUon.  the 
beautiful  creations  of  tbe  human  spirit,  and 
the  inner  vision  of  the  good  life. 

Tbe  curriculum  needs  more  recognlUoo  of 
philosophy  and  religion  as  the  basis  of  an 
Intellecttial  and  ^Uritual  synthesis  ot  tbe 
physical  snd  moral,  the  rocational  and  lib- 
eral, personal  freedcna  and  aoclal  reapooal- 
biiity.  stability  and  progrsas,  ethica  and  poU- 
tics.  work  and  justice,  democracy  and  excel- 
lence, religion  and  learning,  and  man  as  be- 
longing both  to  the  w(x-ld  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  the  spirit  in  our  one  world. 

Youth  m  the  ooaege  needs  both  tba  acl- 
entific  view  and  the  eplritual  aspirations  of 
the  whole  person  for  the  true,  tbe  beauUIui. 
snd  the  good  in  the  free  and  responalble 
self-gcvernlng  campus  democracy,  through 
uhich  the  students  may  have  a  vital  part  in 
their  own  education  in  preparation  for  tbeir 
part  in  tbe  great  society  of  men  and  nations 
in  the  adventure  of  creative  cooperation  to- 
ward the  kingdom  of  Gcd. 

The  colleges  and  tmivcrslties  are  the  out- 
posts in  the  struggle  of  Ideaa.  It  is  both  In 
the  nature  of  the  college  and  In  the  need  of 
the  times  for  the  college  to  be  a  center  of 
idealism  and  freedom.  Idealism  does  not 
cringe- before  power.  Repreaslon  Is  the  way 
of  frightened  power;  freedom  Is  the  way  of 
enlightened  faith.  History  teaches  beyond 
the  denial  of  bigotry  or  the  sneer  cf  cyni- 
cism that  the  answer  to  a  difference  In  color 
or  creed  Is  not  the  KKS.  is  not  tomatoM  and 
eggs,  is  not  a  concentration  camp:  the  an- 
swer to  error  Is  not  terror,  but  the  deans! ng 
power  of  light  and  liberty  under  the  lawa 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Uoited  States  of 
America.  In  the  days  of  lU  weakness  Amer- 
ica was  the  haven  of  beretlca  and  should  not 
In  the  dsys  of  lu  power  becoiae  tlie  suoag- 
bold  of  blgcta. 

To  be  American  In  the  great  Amerlran  tra- 
ditions Is  sometimes  miscalled  un-American. 
To  stand  by  our  historic  American  Bill  of 
Rlghu  is  not  a  subversive  activity.  It  Is  un- 
fair to  our  religion  snd  our  Americanism  to 
call  communistic  the  most  decent,  humane, 
and  spiritual  Lopes  of  msnktnd.  The  more 
Americans  who  understandingly  and  sin- 
cerely subscribe  to  the  Constitution  and  lu 
Bill  of  Rlghu,  the  better  for  America  and 
the  world. 

The  freedom  of  the  college  means  not  only 
the  freedom  to  inquire  and  publish  the  theo- 
logical implication  of  the  geologic  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  the  biological  Implication 
of  the  physical  structure  of  a  fish,  but  also 
tbe  human  and  spiritual  implication  of  the 
economic  structure  of  sodety  and  the  Inter- 
national moral  implication  of  the  nuclear 
structtire  of  the  atom. 

The  Hebrews  discovered  the  moral  sover- 
eignty of  the  one  God.  The  Greeks  made  us 
aware  of  man  as  a  person  of  noble  propor- 
tions and  creative  capacities.    Modern  man 
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th«  ceutapuon  at  both  Ood  sDd  man.  Tt;« 
vorM  of  Kinie*.  tachnolocT-  •"<!  tbln(>. 
the  MiTtiif  baUTw  MMl  ctetpw  m««n- 

lOOfll. 

Um 

oniT^ne.  Wtthoot  ■  WW  of  ««lvc«.  ethical 
•ad  buaMM.  and  wttbout  Uw  tiMl«bu  of  tbe 
It.  the  dlacoTtrt—  at  oo«  grner»- 
(llbly  cxalt«d  atayw  the  wtadom 
at  on*  hundred  gMicrattons. 
and  OMitcrtal- 
at  thm  htUMiM  and 
pbUtoaapbj  and  rallglon 
It*  impiict  mpam  Um 
1  of  Um  frudaM.  tflffBlty.  and  ornml 
sy  of  the  Indtvtdval  hmMui  toataff 
The  tdcaa  of  bidoftcal  erolutUMi  ahould  be 
balanced  vtth  th«  ktoaa  of  spiritual  avolii- 
tlon.  The  Idaas  of  tha  phrrtical  dMomt  of 
man  frofn  the  kmer  anlnal*  tboaUi  be  bal- 
anced vith  the  Mmm  of  Um  eptaitiaal  aacent 
of  ■•■  toward  tfeo  Utaaaa  of  tho  Son  of 
Ood  a«  tbobratlMr  of  aO  am. 

The  ovfanlaittoo  of  the  Idea  under  Ood 
of  the  oDenon  of  the  family  of  nations  In  a 
world  federal  (ovcmment  un<ier  the  Charter 
of  Um  Unttod  MatloBS  is  the  last  desperate 

of  self-Jsetruetlon.  The  refusal  of  the  80- 
Ttet  Union  to  accept  the  Unltad  WatlODS  plan 
for  the  tntcmatloaal  control  and  inepeciton 
of  atomic  power  was  a  great  wt-beck  to  inter- 
nattoosl  cooperation.  After  the  Plrst  World 
War  the  United  States  renounced  the  Leac\ie 
of  Nations  and  failed  the  hopes  of  mankind 
After  the  Sseoed  World  War  the  Sonet  Union 
has  obstfuctad  the  United  Nations  and  baa 
failed  the  humane  hopes  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  The  urfent  oacssslty  for  abolition  of 
the  reto;  International  Inspection  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  power:  a  world  court  with  orlf - 
Inal  Jul Iwlli: lion  orer  Indl'.-lduals  guilty  of 
crimes  against  the  Ofilted  Wattons.  with  the 
guaranty  of  aa  tntcmatloaal  Ml  of  rights; 
an  intrmatlooal  poUoa  force  rasponsible  to 
the  United  HktloiM.  and  the  widening  of 
legislative  poweiB  In  the  assembly  of  the 
t'ntted  Nations,  all  these  needs  make  Imper- 
atlre  amcndinetits  to  the  Charter  Ami  lea 
and  the  other  denocraeisa  mtiat  take  the 
Initiative  for  the  stiungsi  organisation  o! 
peace  e*  '  '-e  rlA  of  war.    Drift  Into  war 

la  tauBo:  ne  atomic  age. 

An  Idea,  as  old  as  2.000  yean  and  as  young 
as  the  hopes  of  men.  rejected  these  cenrurlea 
as  impracticable  aiu]  Impossible,  has  be- 
come la  the  atomic  age  the  most  necessary 
•ad  practical,  tbt  grmtaat  idea  of  them  aU. 
the  Idea  of  the  ntthertiood  of  ooe  Ood  and 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

In  tha  tMMgoratlon  of  a  new  president  and 
In  the  eommemoraUon  of  the  75  years  of  tha 
life  and  wrrlce  cf  Wellesiey  College  may  we 
all  rededlcata  ottfaelves  to  the  purposes  of  the 
old  eotlags  and  the  hopoa  of  tha  imw  coUats 
SF  Welleslej  ptays  her  creatire  part  In  the 
pKi^rlaaage  of  her  daughters  toward  the 
of  Ood. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  S?£SSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or  noana 

m  lUS  SKNA7K  or  THE  UMrTSD  STATXJ 

Wednesday.  Cctober  19  lleoisiatite  day 
oj  klondag.  October  17).  1949 

Mr   KOU  \ND     Hr   Pr.-^!dent.  I  ask 
cooaeut  10  have  printed  in 


th«  App»^dlx  of  the  Rfcmjo  an  excellent 
address  made  by  Hon  Pred  J.  Wood.<.  of 
Tampa.  Fla..  before  tbe  Plorlda  County 
Agents'  Association  at  tbe  annual  agrl- 
cuiiural  extension  conference,  held  at 
OalnesTlUe.  Pla..  on  Ckrtober  19. 1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a<klr«a8 
was  ortlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
as  follows 
rtu  tjaaoa  or  r^munaa  *jn  tac  ufvoaMATioN 

It  Is  a  dMiBet  plaamre  and  privilege  to 
hare  this  opportunity  to  apeak  to  the  County 
Agents  Assoctstlon  assembled  at  this  annual 
asrtetaltural  extension  conference.  My  as- 
slgnad  SVfetlsct.  The  Usage  of  Fertilizers  and 
T^  lafaraMUon.  is  an  easy  one  before  this 
atKUenea.  for  the  nature  of  yotir  work  Is 
such  that  you  are  already  well  versed  in  the 
basic  principles  larolTSd. 

I  will  first  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ways  the  information  printed  on  a  fer- 
tlUaer  tag  may  be  used  in  growing  better 
crops  and  then  cununent  on  the  highlights 
of  the  new  fertUiaer  law  pamad  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature. 

The  tag  attached  to  each  bag  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  In  addition  to  proving  that  25- 
cenu-per-ton  Inspection  fee  has  been  paid, 
tells  the  user  just  what  Is  In  the  k>ag.  This 
Information,  under  the  Plorlda  law.  la  ar- 
ranged m  a  manntr  that  will  give  the  farmer 
all  of  the  information  needed  to  Intelligently 
purchase  fertUlaer  to  supply  his  crop  with 
lu  plant-food  needs  within  the  present  limits 
of  chemical  and  agronomic  science.  On  each 
tag  Is  listed  the  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  particular  fertiliser.  These 
materials  are  formulated  to  produce  the 
analysis  fct  forth  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tag.  The  first  elenMnt  guaranteed  Is  total 
nitrogen,  which  must  lie  derived  from  the 
nitrogen-bearing  materials  listed  upon  the 
tag.  The  total  nitrogen  guaranty  must  be 
broken  down  Into  four  separate  forms  of 
nitrogen  and.  of  course.  If  all  four  forms  are 
guaranteed,  materials  containing  thone  spe- 
cific fonns  of  nitrogen  must  be  used.  The 
four  forms  are.  first,  nitrate  nitrogen,  and 
tbe  principal  materials  supplying  this  form 
of  nitrogen  are  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium 
nitrate,  nitrate  of  potash,  various  nitrogen 
solutions,  calcium  nitrate,  and  several  oth- 
ers, even  Including  to  a  much  lesser  degree 
aoaa  organic  materials,  such  as  tobacco 
steiai. 

The  second  form  of  nitrogen  guaranteed 
on  the  tag  Is  anunonlacal  nitrogen,  princi- 
pally derived  from  such  materials  as  sulphate 
of  anunoQli.  ammonium  nitrate,  various 
nitrogen  solutions.  Including  anhydrous  am- 
monia, and  several  other  materials,  including 
fractional  parts  of  the  nitrogen  coutaiued 
la  many  organic  materials. 

The  third  subdasalflcatiun  of  nitrogen  Is 
wu  .ble  organic  nitrogen.    The  princi- 

pal ..t^cu.^al  souro^  of  this  form  are  urea 
compounds.    Including    solutions,    and    cal- 
cium cyanamld.     A  fractional  part   of   the  ' 
nitrogan  contained  in  most  organic  materials 
Is  In  tha  water-soluble  organic  form. 

Tha  fourth,  and  last,  subdivision  of  nltro- 
gcxt.  and  by  far  the  most  expensive  one.  Is 
water-ii;K>luble  nitrogen.  A  considerable 
amount  uf  ezperlaieatal  work  has  ttean  done 
in  an  effect  to  And  a  low-coat  chemical  source 
of  this  fcrm  of  nitrogen,  but  to  date  this 
work  boa  not  shown  much  success;  and  the 
aouross  ol  this  form  of  niuogen  are  still  the 
natural  organic  materials,  such  as  the  oU- 
saed  meals,  cottonseed  iXMal.  coya-bean  meal. 
linsaed-oU  meal.  and.  In  Florida,  the  must 
iBi^ortaaft  one.  castor  pomace;  tankage,  bonc- 
mML  and  bktod  are  packlnghouas  byprod- 
ucu.  aa4  from  a  practical  standpoint,  only 
those  prcducta  unfit  for  feed  parpoaes  are 
uaca  lu  the  uanuiacture  of  fertUiaer  gen- 
en^.>.  The  dried  ptocesiad  product  of  sew- 
age disposal  planU  bos  been  used  In  increas- 
ing qtiaiit  it;  -.  dnrtnf  raeant  years.  To  men- 
tion a  few  c;  tba  othOT  matarlals  tisad  as  a 


sotu«s  of  water-insoluble  nitrogen,  but  to  a 
lesser  dsgree  due  to  theu  low  nitrogen  eun- 
tant.  wa  must  include  gr<iund  tobacco  staaaa, 
tuag-nat  bmsI.  the  various  Mrd  and  animal 
iiiMiiaai  on  down  to  cttms-pulp  meal,  which 
XMOally  eontaiiu  little  nitr^Ken  and  Is  gen- 
erally ueed  for  mechanical  conditioning. 

Tbe  principal  use  of  this  information  oa 
nitrogen  U  to  know  when  a  particular  crop 
will  have  a  portion  of  tbe  nitrogen,  con- 
tained in  the  fenilizer.  available  to  it  In  a 
form  that  can  be  aaslmllated  by  th*  plant. 
The  order  in  which  the  various  lonns  of 
nitrogen  are  luted  on  the  tag:  namely,  ni- 
trate, ammonlacal.  water-soluble  organic. 
and  water  insoluble,  is  also,  usually,  the  order 
of  availability  to  the  growing  plant.  We 
know  that  when  a  fertlKzer  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  nitrate  and  ammcniacal  nitro- 
gen, that,  with  a  minimum  oi  moisture,  the 
growmg  plant  will  have  nitrogen  available  to 
It  promptly 

Tbe  old  theory  was  that,  for  ammonlacal 
ntuogen  to  become  available  to  a  plant,  at 
least  one  chemical  change  In  the  soil  had  to 
be  made  before  that  form  was  as  available 
a»  nitrate  nitrogen,  but  recent  work  baa 
proven  that  anunonlacal  nitrogen  Is  taken 
up  directly  by  some  vegetative  piants. 

Water-soluble-organic  nitrogen  must  go 
through  changes  within  the  soil  to  become 
as  available  as  ammonucal  or  nitrate 
nitrogen. 

The  availability  of  water-insoluble  nitro- 
gen varies  widely  with  the  source  material. 
It  has  been  generally  found  that  the  water- 
Inaoluble  nitrogen  contained  in  such  mate- 
rials as  sewage  sludge,  dried  blood,  and  bird 
guanos  becomes  available  to  the  plant  quite 
rapidly:  whereas,  the  bacteriological  break- 
down of  such  materials  aa  castor  pomace, 
tankage,  and  bonemeal  takes  longer,  thereby 
releasing  nitrogen  alowly  for  some  time. 

In  considering  thu  fertilizer-nitrogen 
problem,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
weather  is  a  very  important  factor.  The  per- 
fect fertilizer  woutd  contain  the  maximum 
aaKWint  of  nitrogen  rhat  could  be  economi- 
cally utilized  by  the  plant  and  in  such  forms 
that  the  proper  proportion  of  the  total  would 
become  available  to  the  plant  at  the  exact 
time  that  the  plant  could  utilize  It  most 
efflciently.  Needless  to  say.  soil  mouture  is 
a  goverxiing  factor  of  great  Importance:  for 
in  a  wet  season,  the  water-soluble  forms  go 
latoaoluUOQ  promptly  and  leech  beyond  the 
feaaing  area  of  tha  plant  before  tbe  plant  can 
assimilate  them,  causing  a  nuuitional  de- 
ficiency. Likewise.  In  extremely  dry  sea- 
sons, water-tnsoiu'ule  forms  may  not  be  sub- 
jected to  sufldaat  bacterial  action,  due  to 
tha  lack  of  aaoiatare.  to  become  available 
during  the  life  of  the  plant:  so  a  good  gen- 
eral fertilizer  should  contain  all  of  these 
forms  so  that,  regardless  of  weather  condi- 
tions. St  least  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  will 
be' -available  to  the  plant  at  the  time  it  is 
needed. 

Oua  to  the  multiplicity  of  soil  types  fotmd 
In  Florida,  there  ar«  many  exceptluns  to  this 
general  rule.  Fertilizers  used  on  very  alka- 
line aoUs  should  contain  a  minimum  of  ni- 
trate nitrogen,  and  a  high  perceuUge  of 
ammonlacal  nitrogen  frum  suiiate  of  am- 
monia; for  the  a«.ld  reacuou  uf  aulfate  of 
aoamoola  Is  of  value  on  that  type  of  soil. 
Likewise.  «ben  a  spring  top  drrsser  Is  used  on 
duus,  nitrate  and  ammonlacal  nitrogen  are 
of  particular  value,  for  they  are  quickly 
sv'''"^^' '  e%cn  under  the  norm^il  dry-wcaiher 
c  i  usuany  existing  at  that  time  of 

year,  and  the  desire  to  force  tbe  tree  out  of 
Its  dormant  state  with  a  full  spring  flush  of 
growth  and  bloom  Is  paramount.  I  have  cov- 
ered this  subject  of  oltrogeu  with  consider- 
able detail.  Uii  at  present  It  Is  considered  to 
be  of  major  importance. 

The  next  Item  appearing  ou  our  fertilizer 
tag  Is  avaliaUa  phosphoric  add  The  prin- 
cipal soureaa  of  this  plant  food  are  super- 
phosphate, normally  containing  from  18  per- 
cent to  21  percent  available  phosphoric  acid; 
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triple  KupsrphMphaM.  containing  from  45 
percent  to  48  percent  available  phosphoric 
acid:  and  a  limited  list  of  organic  materials, 
principally  animal  byprodueta  and.  to  a  much 
lesser  degree,  the  oUsead  meals. 

Tba  next  item  on  oar  tag  la  of  little  Un- 
portance.  This  Is  insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
and  seldom  U  this  figure  very  high,  except 
lA  those  Isolatad  casaa  where  large  pound- 
ages of  either  bone  meal  or  grotmd  phos- 
phate rock  ara  guaranteed.  ^ 

Tbe  last  Item  Ustad  tinder  the  primary 
plant  foods  Is  water-soluble  potash.  The 
principal  chemical  sources  of  this  plant  food 
are  muriate  of  potash,  stilfate  of  potash, 
sulfate  of  potash-magnesia,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  manttre  salts,  which.  Incidentally. 
Is  the  raw  mined  product  from  wiiich  sul- 
fate and  muriate  of  potaab  are  refined.  A 
comparatively  snudl  amount  of  potash  is  also 
aappiled  by  a  few  organic  materials,  such  as 
tobacco  stems,  castor  pomace;  the  other  oil- 
seed meals,  and  bird  ixuX  animal  manures. 

Below  the  listing  of  source  materials  ap- 
pear the  guaranties  of  secondary  plant  fooda. 
The  Importance  of  this  Information  has  In- 
creased rapidly  In  recent  years.    Our  experi- 
ment ttat»iTttt  have  found  that  where  a  sen- 
Otis  deficiency  of  any  of  these  so-called  sec- 
ondary plant  foods  exist  that  a  plant  wUl 
not  thrive,  even  though  It  Is  supplied  wiOi 
ample  quantities  of  the  primary  plant  foods — 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.    Un- 
der the   term   "secondary  plant   foocte,-  we 
could  list  practically  every  known  chemical 
element.     However,  up  to  date,  only  a  com- 
paratively few  of  them  have  been  found  to 
be  consumed  bjr  plant  life  in  quantities  great 
enough  to  create  deflcicncy.     The  need  for 
thcae  secondary   pltmt   foods   varies  widely 
With  soil  types  and  different  cropa.    F«  ex- 
ample. It  Is  generally  true  that  dtnis  can- 
not be  produced  economically  on  our  sandy 
soils   Without   supplying   a   regtUar   supple- 
ment of   available   magnesium,   manganese, 
and  copper.     In  growing  crops  on  otir  very 
alkaline    eolls,    peculiar   to    the    lower    east 
coast,  the  addltlcm  of  manganese  to  the  fer- 
tUiaer Is  a  must  If  mttotactory  crops  are  to 
be  produced.     All  of  you.  at  course,  are  fa- 
miliar with  these   various  defldandfls  and 
their  symptoms  evident  on   crops  In   your 
territories,  but  a  list  of  tbe  more  Important 
secondary  plant  foods  must  Include  availat>le 
magnesium,  manganese,  coppo*,  boron,  and 
sulfur      Aluminum  and  Iron  are  sometimes 
tised.  but  little  Is  known  of  their  value  as 
yet.    Some  very  interesting  work  is  now  t)e- 
Ing  done  at  a  N*w  Jersey  experiment  station 
on  the  use  of  molybdenum,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  In  the  future  this  ele- 
ment will  appear  on  Florida  fertilizer  taga: 
ao,  gentlemen,  with  java  academic  knowledge 
backed  up  by  your  field  experience  and  in- 
timate acquaintanceship  wltb  conditions  In 
your  own  partlctilar  county,  the  Information 
furnished  on  the  tag  of  each  bag  of  com- 
mercial fertUtosr  can  be  at  great  value  to 
you  and  the  farmers  whom  yon  serve  in  de- 
termining  the   best  fertlllaer  to  tise  on   a 
particular  crop  grown  on  a  certain  soil  type 
under  existing  weather  conditions. 

I  now  want  to  briefly  cover  the  Important 
changes  In  the  fertUiaer  law  toought  abotit 
by  the  passage  of  Senate  bUl  183  during  the 
1M9  session  of  the  Florida  Legislature.  X 
will  not  dvrell  on  the  Inequities  of  the  old 
law.  nor  Its  antiquity,  but  as  passed  in  1935. 
almost  15  years  ago.  It  made  no  provisions 
for  sdentlflc  pragress  In  either  agronomics 
or  fertilizer  manufacture.  In  my  opinion. 
the  most  Important  feature  of  this  new  law 
Is  that  It  appoints  a  technical  committee 
compoeed  of  the  State  chemist  of  Florida,  the 
director  of  the  Florida  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  the  director  of  the  Florida 
agrlculttiral  extension  service.  To  quote  the 
law:  -The  said  technical  committee  is  hereby 
autborlaed  to  recommend  rules  and  regtila- 


tkma  pertaining  to  the  composition  and 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  Including,  without 
limiting,  the  foregoing  general  tertns.  the 
establishment  of  tolerances,  deficiencies,  and 
penalties,  where  not  specifically  provided  for 
In  this  chapter:  to  prohibit  tbe  sale  or  use 
in  fertilizer  of  any  material  proven  to  be  det- 
rimental to  agriculture  or  of  questtecMMe 
value:  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  Into 
commercial  fertilizer  stich  other  sobstaneea 
as  pesticides  and  provides  for  proper  labeling 
of  such  mixtures;  to  prescribe  the  Informa- 
tion which  shall  appear  on  the  tag.  other  than 
spedflcally  set  forth  in  this  chapter."  The 
law  goes  on  to  say  that  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  either  selling  or  t»lng  comnierclal 
fertilizer  may  propose  s  rule  or  regulation 
to  the  technical  committee  for  Its  consider- 
ation. If  such  propoaal  meeU  with  the  tech- 
nical committee's  approval.  Is  aired  putriicly. 
and  approved  by  tha  cammlaalOBar  of  agri- 
culture. stKfa  pn^Kisal  than  becoanea  a  part 
Gf  the  law  as  a  rule  or  rcgulatkm.  Tbia  pro- 
rlaion  is  unique  in  regulatory  legislation,  for 
the  law  la  flexible  and  can  be  made  to  tiest 
serve  the  public  in  the  light  of  scientific 
developments. 

Another  feature  of  the  law  which  may  come 
to  your  attention  In  the  form  of  questlona 
from  your  growers  is  the  penalty  provision. 
This  subject  has  been  completely  redrafted. 
First,  the  State  chemist  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish the  commercial  value  of  the  varlotis  plant 
foods.  Including  the  varloxis  forms  of  nitro- 
gen, and  publish  tb<«  Information  annuaUy 
in  his  report. 

This  information,  for  use  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1950.  may  be  found  on  page 
8  of  the  anatMl  report  of  the  State  chemist 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1948.    The 
law    establiahes   tolerances   for    the   various 
primary  plant  foods,  secondary  plant  foods. 
and  the  varloua  forms  Ol  nltrof^m.    Shotild 
the  deficiency  in  any  plant  food  exceed  the 
tolerance,  the  commercial  value  of  the  goods 
Is  computed  on  the  t>asls  of  the  values  es- 
tablished by  the  State  chemist  and  compared 
with  the  CGOunercial  value  of  the  guaranteed 
analysis.    If  the  commercial  value  of  the  an- 
alysis found  exceeds  the  commercial  value 
of  the  guaranty  and  no  element  of  primary 
plant  food  Is  deficient  more  than  one-half 
of  one  actual  percent,  when  the  guaranty 
does  not  exceed  10  percent,  no  penalty  is  a»- 
seaseo.     However,   If  the  commercial  value 
of  the  analysis  found  falls  to  equal  or  exceed 
thst  which  Is  guaranteed,  a  penalty  Is  ss- 
seesed.  payable  to  the  buyer  by  the  manu- 
fscturer.  equivalent  to  three  times  the  value 
of  the  total  deficiency  fotmd.    This  poiaity 
prorlalon  aaaures  the  farmer  of  sectulng  fuU 
commercial  value  and.  at   the   same   time, 
recognizee  that  the  sampling  of   fertUiaer 
and  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  sample  so 
secured  are  not  exact  sciences  and  are  sub- 
ject to  htunan  error.     The  penalty  for  an 
excess  of  chlorine  of  voan  than  25  percent 
of  the  guaranty  in  tobacco  brands  Is  set  at 
100  percent  of  the  Invoice  value  of  the  goods, 
for  an  excess  of  chlorine  Ln  fertilizer  tised  on 
this  crop  is  considered  very  detrimental  to  It. 
This  new  fertilizer  law  was  drafted.  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature,  and  fostered  by  the 
OommlsBlooer  <rf  Agriculture  and  his  staff. 
Its  passage  was  moat  timely,  for  prDgr«aa  eras 
being  letarded  by  some  at  the  Infieitbie  pro- 
visions of  the  old  act.    I  urge  you  to  study 
this  new  law,  and  should  any  new  ndes  and 
regulations  occur  to  you  that  wUl  Improve  it, 
send  them  along  to  tbe  technical  committee 
for  their  coDatdcration:  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  present  personnel  of  this  commit- 
tee; namely.  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Mowry,  and  Mr. 
Clayton,  will  give  your  suggestlona  serloua 
thought. 

The  manufacturers  of  commercial  fertUiaer 
Is  an  industry  of  major  Importance  to  Florida 
agriculture.  Without  It,  the  magnificent 
crops  of  this  great  State  of  ours  would  not 
be  possible.  The  Industry  is  continuously 
ctrlTlng  to  Improve  Iti  products,  so  that  even 


better  crops  may  be  grown  more  economlcaUy. 
The  destiny  of  the  fertUiaer  Indtistry  is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  suecaaa  of  agri- 
ciUttuw.  and  we  know  that  with  tha  help 
of  this  State's  great  experiment  station,  aided 
by  Its  extensloa  awicc.  tbat  Florida  agrteuU 
ttire  can  look  forward  to  even  greater 
cesass  la  the  futara. 
X  thank  you. 


'i  Vctcraaa'  Laws 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MATTfZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  daw 
of  Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
recently  there  came  to  my  attention  an 
outline  of  Maine  s  laws  affecting  veter- 
ans, their  wives,  tfaelr  widows,  their  chil- 
dren, their  orphans,  and  their  organiza- 
tions, as  compiled  by  John  P.  McPhersoo, 
national  service  crfDcer  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  who  has  his  office  In 
the  Veterans*  Administration  Center, 
Togus,  Maine. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  tra- 
der these  State  laws  are  i>ot  aware  of  the 
valuable  rights,  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  benefits  available  to  them,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  therefore,  I 
am  bopefiU  that  this  rfeume  of  Maine's 
veteran  laws  will  come  to  their  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tha 
rfeum*  be  printed  in  the  Ricoaa. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  rfeum* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokb. 
as  follows: 


8ian  V: 


Lawa 

BUBXAL    aiXOWAlKXa    AWS    SLUBD 

A  State  aUowance  of  $100  is  provided  for 
burial  of  Indigent  veterana  or  tbeta*  widows. 
Burial  may  not  be  In  a  potter^  field.  Ctttaa 
and  towns  may  pay  for  the  burial  and  be 
reimbursed  by  the  department  of  health  and 
vrtifare. 

Cities  and  towns  are  required  to  decorate 
veterans'  graves  on  Memorial  Day. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  of 
graves  of  veterans  of  any  war. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  legal  instru- 
ments executed  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Evidence  may  be  admitted  of  presumed 
death  or  absence  of  a  member  of  the  amaed 
forces  after  1  year  after  such  declaration 
by  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy. 

DisabiUty  of  minority  Is  removed  for  vet- 
erans qtnllfled  tmder  the  OI  bUl  of  rights. 

Proof  of  wills  Is  provided  when  subacrlbtnc 
witnesses  are  absent  In  tbe  armed  forcea. 

crvn.   aiGBTs   and   uiriica 
Absentee  registration  and  voting  Is  pro- 
Tided. 

Voting  rights  are  enjoyed  by  Inmates  of 
National  Soldier^  Home. 

dJUMs;    aastsTAivcs   in   OBTannm;  axKBrrrs; 

or  r» 


Free  copies  of  public  records  are  provided 
tor  wards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  the  Uniform  Ouardlanship  Act. 

Records  ot  death  recorded  under  direction 
of  the  registrar  of  vital  sUtistics  shaU  state 
whether  or  not  the  deceased  »as  a  war  vet- 
eran and.  if  a  veteran,  of  what  war. 
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Aid  Is  etxendetf  to  ctolMhvn  of  T«t«raiM  who 
were  killed  while  mntmt  la  the  artofed  (oroee 
of  the  United  Statea  dtirtag  World  War  I  or 
n.  or  died  as  a  reault  ot  roch  aerrlce. 
It:  9150  per  jvar  per  child  with  fr«c 
at  Stats  Institutions  at  ooUcse  grade. 
aapwtment  of  instltutkmal  suilce 
alMQ  operate  the  State  iflUtary  and  Naral 
GfeUdrecs  Home  for  rearlnf  axMl  edxicatlng 
patultoualy  children  of  soldlcn  and  sailors 
of  the  State  where  such  children  are  poor 
and  Bsglected. 

Cltiaa  aad  towaa  ■>«;  appaoprlate  funds 
for  aasplofSkaiit  of  veterans. 

Booorably  discharged  cOcars  or  enlisted 
paransinel  who  serrrd  during  any  foreign  war 

of  the  RatlotMl  or 

ba  appototad  by  tba  Oor- 

or  atrtra  fta  ramp 

Leavaa  of  ataaaaaa  are  granted  to  county 

attomeya.  county  ''~"~*t*'— ^•,  clerks  of 

the  court,  und  dlacloaure  eommlsaioners  In 

the  military  or  naTail  aerrlce  of  the  United 

of  abaenoe  are  granted  to  public 
and  ensptoyeet  with  preaerrstlon  of 
nghts.  aanloricy.  and  ralnstateaaent 
wtthla  90  daya  after  discharge  from  military 
aanrice  caoepClng  In  cases  of  foreign  service. 
Preference  Is  given  to  Tet«rans  or  their 
widows  and  to  the  wives  of  disabled  veteraiis 
(5  snd  10  polnU)  in  sppolntmecu  In  the 
claaaillad  servloe. 

Banaftt  rlgbts  are  praatrved  \uid«r  the 
ractrament  system  for  BUt*  aaipk^an. 

Benefit  rights  are  praasn>ad  utMtor  the 
teachers  retirement  system  and  the  Unem* 
ployment  Compecsatlon  Act. 

CT7AIOlAlfSRlP 

A  Uniform  Veterans'  Ousrdlanshlp  Act 
has  been  enacted  with  modifications,  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an 
Incompetent  veteran  or  the  minor  child  of  a 
veteran,  to  receive  certain  beceflu  in  behalf 
ot  stich  ward. 

Roacxs 

Children  of  veteraiu  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Stat*  military  and  naval  children's  tome. 
noartrsL  ■^■wiBi 

Care  Is  provided  for  certain  Insane  mem* 
bers  of  tlM  araad  (areas. 

An  inooai^ctBat  valaran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hoa|tttai  under  the  UnUorm 
Ouardlanahip  Act. 

LAjfs  scTTUMxarr  asjrcrrra 

t  Act  baa  baan  anactad. 


Lswa  om  vaiBBAKa'  bichts.  rrc. 

The  department  of  health  and  welfare  may 
receive  Fadaral  fnnda  available  to  the  Btato 
for  pubUahtnc  Information  beneOcial  to  vat- 
and  their  dependents. 


p  by  mar- 
tribas  is  dot 


ot  tribal 
outaule  of  certain 


appllcabte   to   any   Indian    member   serving 
In  the  anaed  foroea. 

Kcmitc  PLAcaa.  MBMoauu.  sunj>iNo 
parviLasBa.  rc. 

Otles  and  towns  may  raise  funds  for  the 
purpoaa  of  arecttng  and  care  of  aultahla 
monumenta  or  memortala  in  the  oMaaory  of 

thoee  who  died  In  the  ClvU  War  or  World 
Wars  I  and  II. 

rZMSIONS 

FHMlQlia  of  913  monthly  are  paid  to  vet- 
erana  of  the  Civil  War.  Spanish-American 
War  and  of  the  Philippine  Insiirrectlon.  their 
widows,  dependant  children,  parents  and 
alaters. 

BxxjKr  AKO  asHtan.rrATiow 

Cities  and  towns  may  appropriate  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
veterans:   also  for  physical  fitness. 

Inmates  of  Veterans'  Administration  Fa- 
cility at  Togiu  have  their  settlement  In  the 
respectlre  towns  In  which  they  bed  a  leffal 
settlement  when  connection  with  such  facil- 
ity commenced 

The  Development  Commission  haa  been 
expending  postwar  public  works  reserve 
funds. 

Relief  Is  extended  to  veterans  and  their 
families  in  their  own  homes. 

Relief  Is  extended  to  wives,  children  and 
parents  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  veterans. 

Savings  banks,  trust  companies  and  build- 
ing snd  loan  associations  msy  mske  loans 
to  veterans  qualifled  under  the  OI  bill  of 
rlghU. 

TAX   SZXlCfTK>N;    EXUCrTION    PBOM    LKKMSX 
rXXS.  BKKXWALS.  KTC. 

Free  fishing  licenses  sre  Issued  to  residents 
now  serving  In  the  armed  forcea  and  to 
veterana  of  World  War  II  'ir  2  years  after 
such  war. 

Soldiers  stationed  In  the  State  and  em- 
ployees and  soldiers  regularly  employed  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  are 
daaaed  aa  realdents  of  the  State  for  the 
purpoee  of  obtaining  fishing  and  hunting 
license. 

Ftee  liquor  licenses  are  Issued  to  certain 
clubs  or  associations  for  the  sale  of  malt 
beveragaa  to  members  of  the  srmed  forces, 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  where  aold. 

Operator'a  llcenaa  may  be  removed  without 
payment  of  fee  upon  the  application  of  any 
person  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

Operator's  license  msy  be  renewed  follow- 
ing aarvloe  In  the  armed  forcea. 

Certain  veterana  are  exempted  from  poll 
tax. 

Payment  of  poll  tax  la  exempted  during 
active  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Eatatea  to  the  amount  of  93.500  of  all  vet- 
erans, or  their  widows,  who  shsll  have 
reached  tbe  age  of  93  years  or  are  receiving  a 
penaton  or  eompensation  from  pension  bu- 
reau or  Veterans'  Administration  for  tQtal 
dlsabUlty.  or  otberwiaa  rtlaaMad.  ahaU'  be 
exempt  firom  taxation. 

Pioparty  of  veterans'  orfanlaaUaoa  la  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

Incorporation  la  provided  to  O.  A.  R.  and 
American  Legion  posts. 

Tha  WMUtborlaad  wearing  or  use  of  the 
InslgBln  of  certain  veterans'  organtaauons  Is 
ponlBlMMa  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  930 
or  Imprtaonment  not  to  sxceed  90  days  or 
both. 

Veterans'  organtaatlons  have  been  extended 
parade  rights. 

Veterans  In  receipt  of  compensation  for 
service -connected  disability  arc  exempt  from 
poll  tax. 

Veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under  Public 
Law  663  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  are 
asamiK  from  exciae  tax.  and  are  eligible  for 
free  automotolla  registration  and  free  opera- 
tor's lioanse. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSAC ut7srrTs 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
Monday,  concerning  the  very  serious 
maritime  disaster  which  recently  took 
place  off  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Api)endix  of  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  same 
newspaper,  on  the  18th,  regarding  the 
same  disaster,  which  goes  into  the  lack 
of  organization  which  resulted  in  a  very 
serious  tragedy.  Both  articles  are  by 
Stanley  Eames. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How   NiMB   Wiaa   DaowNxn    m    NA-Nxrciurr 

Sotnrs    DiaASTsa    and    How    CooaoiNAiXD 

Erroara  Might  Havx  Savio  Frvx 

(By  Stanley  Eames ) 

The  sun  rose  over  Nantucket  at  6:18  Sep- 
tember 10.  1»49. 

Two  miles  north.  In  a  choppy  sea  which 
was  calming  after  a  storm  that  had  wrecked 
the  cruiser  Constance  13  hours  before.  5  of  Its 
11  passengers  floated  In  llfejackeu. 

IN  SIGHT  or  LA.ND 

They  could  see  the  land.  Scores  of  pleastire 
and  fishing  boats  were  anchored  in  Its  har- 
bor. The  Coast  Guard's  sUtlon  there, 
equipped  with  a  picket  boat,  a  stirfboat,  and 
a  duck,  was  situated  st  Brant  Point. 

Five  hours  later,  ail  but  one  of  the  five 
were  dead.  At  least  four  of  that  soaked, 
half-froaen  little  huddle  of  people  might 
have  lived.  The  fifth  could  possibly  have 
been  saved  had  there  been  a  coordinated 
reecue  plan. 

They  died  because  someone  blundered. 

But  first,  meet  the  people  who  died  (prea< 
ently.  you  wiU  learn  how  they  died) : 

liira.  Mabel  Marie  AUenby,  mother  of  a 
large  and  exceptional  famUy.  Wife  of  the 
Reverend  Hubert  A  Allenby  of  Oyster  Pond 
Rosd.  Falmouth,  52-year-old  tormer  Army 
chaplain. 

Her  daughter,  MlUlcent  A  Nairn.  22.  Wel- 
leeley  graduate,  for  three  short  montiu  the 
bride  of  Robert  Nairn  and  by  nil  uccounta  a 
light-hearted  girl  who  was  deeply  and  un- 
aahaaaadly  in  love.  Everybody  called  her  Mit. 
and  wa  ahall.  too. 

Robert  Nairn.  25,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
former  AAF  navigator  who  once  drifted  3 
days  In  the  Pacific— and  lived  to  die  In 
shallow  waters  off  Nantucket.  A  graduate 
of  Syracuae  University,  trainee  In  an  en- 
graving Arm.  A  welcome  adddltlon  to  the 
Allenby  lamily. 

EmUy  Foster.  21.  of  Falmouth,  close  friend 
of  H.  Alfred  Allenby.  Jr.  A  Mount  Holyoke 
aenlor.  an  honor  student,  an  attractive  girl. 

The  one  person  In  thst  group  who  lived 
Is  young  Allenby.  a  Yale  student  and  a  brave, 
forgiving,  and  balanced  man  at  the  age  of  29. 

CHXiarvL  Rot;;* 
He  does  not  talk  often  about  It,  but  aald 
he  would  be  wUUng  to  go  over  the  facts  with 
the  Herald.  "I  find  that  It  help^s."  he  aald. 
"It  helps  me  to  b««ln  to  understand  this 
thing.  Ani  I  dou'i  mind  telling  you  there's 
a  whole  lot  that  I  Uou  l  underataud  yet." 
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As  be  Ulks  of  tbe  dlaaatcr  which  claimed 
nine  llvee.  It  becomes  apparent  that  be  la 
aomfortcd  by  the  manner  In  which  tbe  peopU 
around  him  died.  "I  never  realized  ptojpiU 
could  go  so  bravely  and  wall."  he  said. 

To  find  him  you  go  to  Falmouth  and  turn 
left  by  a  little  sign  that  says,  "TTie  AUenbys." 
There  are  a  lot  less  Allenbys  now  than  there 
were  on  September  9. 

It  Is  a  cheerful,  comfortable,  tmpretentloaa 
house  on  a  hill,  the  sort  of  bouse  that  has 
rung  with  a  great  deal  erf  laughter.  Allenby 
greeta  you  at  the  door  with  a  cordial.  "Come 
right  In.-  Immediately  you  are  struck  by 
the  photographs  In  the  living  room. 

On  a  card  table  a  plct  tire  of  a  radiant  girl 
In  a  bridal  costume  and  a  man  who  looks 
so  happy  he  oan't  believe  his  Itick — Mlt  and 
Bob.  Mlt.  who  died  after  she  was  halfway 
to  a  reecue  boat.  Mlt,  who  was  ao  In  love 
that  It  bore  her  up  through  the  night  with 
unflagging  determination  to  live  for  her  man 'a 
aake.  Bob.  who  spent  his  strength  helping 
hold  up  his  father-in-law  and  then  died  what 
was  pertiaps  the  most  heart-breaking  death 
of  all — seeing  safety  pulling  away  from  him 
as  his  strength  flickered  out. 

On  the  mantel,  many  pkrturea,  ranging 
from  studio  portraits  to  snapshots. 

TTje  senior  Allenby,  tall  and  a  trifle  stem 
In  his  chaplain's  uniform.  Crow's-feet  of 
IfcUghler  around  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Allenby  In  a 
head  study,  serene  and  aasured.  Emily  Fos- 
ter, of  whom  Allenby  aald:  "What  kept  me  up 
was  that  I  loved  Km  so." 

Thotisands  of  people  like  the  Allenbys  en- 
Joy  the  Massachusetts  coast  every  summer. 
They  started  on  a  pleasure  cruise  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Nantucket  September  9  and  all 
but  one  died  the  next  day.  when  deliverance 
seemed  closest.  Besides  those  already  named 
there  were  six  others,  five  of  whom  died. 
There  may  have  t)een  no  help  for  their  deatha. 

They  vrere  the  elder  Allenby;  his  son 
Lelghton.  20;  Lelghton's  vivacious  friend  and 
hotise  guest,  PatrlcU  Dickinson,  18,  of  Verona 
N.  Y.;  John  Hadley,  18.  of  Falmouth;  and 
Jane  Mange,  also  18.  of  Statan  Island.  N.  Y.. 
a  Wheaton  College  sophomore  vacationing  in 
Falmouth.     These  all  died  before  daybreak. 

Finally  there  was  Rtissell  Palmer,  23,  of 
Scranton  avenue,  Falmouth,  who  skippered 
the  boat  the  others  had  hired.  He  came 
ashore  alone  on  Dlonls  Beach  at  8:30  a.  m.  on 
September  10. 

You  should  know  a  little  of  Nantucket's 
geography  to  understand  fully  what  hap- 
pened. lU  north  side,  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  sweeps  up  In  a  crescent-moon. 
15-mlle  curve.  At  Its  left,  as  you  look  at  a 
map.  Eel  Point.  Madaket,  Hither  Creek.  At 
Its  right.  Great  Point.  To  the  left  of  the 
Island  proper.  Tuckernuck  and  Muskeget 
Islands. 

Off  to  the  right  of  Eel  Point  Is  Dlonls 
Bf^ach.  a  long  sand  strip.  A  mile  out  from 
Dlonls  and  roughly  parallel,  a  sandbar  where 
the  reecue  attempt  occurred  To  Dlonls' 
right  there  are  Jetties  out  from  Nantucket 
Harbor  and  Brant  Point,  where  the  Coast 
Guard  station  Is  situated.  About  10  mUes 
northeast  of  Brant  Point  are  Tuckernuck 
Shoals,  where  the  Constance  swamped  and 
its  occupants  went  overboard. 

At  4  p.  m..  September  g.  after  a  pleasant 
day  on  the  Island,  the  CoTwfanc*.  a  38-foot, 
twin-engine  cruiser  owned  by  Carl  Palmer  of 
Falmouth.  th»  youthful  aklpper's  father,  was 
fueled  at  the  island  service  wharf.  The  en- 
gines were  running  because  the  starboard 
motor's  battery  was  defective  and  had  to  be 
started,  as  a  rule,  by  dragging  It,  much  as 
you  start  a  car  whose  battery  Is  dead  by 
pushing  it. 

At  4:20  the  Constance  moved  out.  Palmer 
at  the  wheel,  waved  to  the  coast  guard  as 
he  paaaed  through  the  JetUes.  Cumulua 
clouda  hung  low  over  the  horizon,  but  no 
storm  warnings  had  been  posted.    Hardly  a 


Nantuoketer  stirred  from  port.  One  small 
sailboat  did. 

Allenby  says:  "Rusa  Palxtwr  dldnt  let  oi 
in  for  this.  There  was  no  discussion  about 
not  starting  out.  I  would  have,  had  I  been 
running  the  boat." 

Not  far  out  the  wind  began  roaring  and 
tn  an  Incredltdy  short  time  there  waa  a  rag- 
ing thunderstorm.  About  50  mlntrtes  out, 
the  party  saw  a  sailboat  on  which  a  man 
and  woman  were  furling  the  aalls.  It  was 
the  17-foot  Dottie.  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earle  Williams.  Jr..  of  West  E>ennls.  They 
had  decided  to  anchor  and  ride  It  out. 

"We  thought  it  might  be  hi  trouble."  Al- 
lenby said.  "Russ  turned  to  port  to  hall  It. 
The  startjoard  engine  stopped.  He  headed 
back  Into  the  sea.  The  bow  swamped  and 
the  port  engine  stopped." 

There  followed  a  desperate  attempt  to  dry 
off  the  soaked  motors  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. Soon  after,  they  dropped  anchor— 
50  feet.  In  a  few  more  minutes  the  Con- 
stance t>egan  breaking  up. 

Palmer  says  the  boat  had  recently  been 
overhauled  and  was  seaworthy.  However, 
the  little  Dottie  rode  It  out — the  Constance 
was  out  of  sight  when  It  began  swamping — 
and  at  around  9  p.  m.  made  port  successfully. 

TIED    TOGCTHXa 

Palmer  gave  each  passenger  life  Jackets, 
la&hed  them  together,  and  the  group  went 
overboard,  tied  to  the  boat  with  tbe  line, 
which  kept  them  In  a  circle.  The  rope  be- 
tween them  and  the  Constance  parted  in  S6- 
mile  gusts.  Palmer  fought  his  way  back  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  Join  It  again.  He  be- 
came separated  from  his  passengers  and  the 
next  morning  landed  on  Nantucket  without 
having  seen  them  again. 

In  the  water,  drifting  (as  It  has  been  es- 
tablished) southward  and  eastward  from 
Tuckernuck  ShocU.  the  party  fought  hard  to 
live  while  the  wind  shrieked,  and  cold  green 
waves  alapped  aalt  water  ova  them. 

Around  midnight,  maybe  a  little  later,  they 
began  dying. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Allenby  went  first; 
Lelghton  second  (supported  to  the  last  by 
valiant  little  Pat  Dickinson):  John  Hadley 
third:  Pat,  who  fought  for  life  until  nearly 
morning,  fourth.  Finally  Jane  Mange  died, 
too. 

It  is  generally  agreed  these  dead  could  not 
have  been  saved,  but  Allenby  dissents.  He 
believes  fiares  In  the  water  might  have  spot- 
lighted their  positions  at  night  so  that  rescue 
would  have  t>een  possible 

Meantime,  the  elder  Palmer  went  out  look- 
ing for  the  miB«tng  cruiser.  Heavy  seas 
forced  him  Into  Marthas  Vineyard,  where  he 
telephoned  the  Woods  Hole  Coast  Guard. 
This  station  notified  the  Brant  Point  station, 
which  comes  under  Its  command,  and  it  sent 
out  an  83-foot  cutter  t>ased  at  Woods  Hole  to 
search. 

An  alert  went  to  the  Salem  search  and  res- 
cue unit.  It  did  nothing  until  dawn.  Ap- 
parently no  Information  was  sent  to  the  unit 
at  the  Quonset  Naval  Air  Base, 

The  cutter  from  Woods  Hole  foimd  noth- 
ing. On  Nantucket  Warrant  Ofllcer  James 
Beaumont  sent  a  night  patrol  to  comb  the 
northern  beaches.  Later  that  night,  the 
elder  Palmer  got  back  to  Falmouth. 

When  morning  came,  Mrs.  Allenby  weak- 
ened fast.  No  boaU  were  In  sight  although 
Nantucketers  say  that,  had  they  been  asked, 
they  would  have  blanketed  the  area  with  pri- 
vate craft  from  the  moment  of  sunrise. 

Mrs.  Allenby  died,  her  son  says,  some  time 
alter  that.  "I  would  estimate  the  sun  had 
been  up  an  hour  and  a  half."  he  said.  Tills 
would  be  around  7:30. 

She  died  quietly  after  a  night  of  suffering 
such  as  few  women  ever  know.  There  was 
nothing  her  son  and  daughter  could  do  for 
her. 


Was  her  death  inevlUble?  Bad  tbe  Ooaat 
Guard  conducted  a  more  vtcoroua  aearcb, 
would  she  be  alive  today?  TIm  point  will  al- 
ways be  a  matter  for  Intense  argument. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  cutter  from  Woods 
Bole  was  searching  some  time  before  Mrs. 
Allenby  died.  But  Its  search  was  much 
farther  ctit  into  the  sound  than  the  scene  of 
the  wreck  or  of  the  survivors  of  the  bodies. 
An  amphibian  from  the  Salem  ^arch  and 
rescue  unit  may  have  been  in  the  area. 

The  elder  Palmer  was  up  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th.  At  6  a.  m.,  be  tate- 
phoned  Marvin  Odinn,  operator  oi  the  Fai> 
mouth  Airport,  and  asked  him  to  fly  over  th« 
area.    Odum  was  in  the  air  15  nunutes  later. 

Cdum,  In  his  late  twenties,  and  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  Is  a  formo'  Navy  combat 
pilot,  a  cool,  capable,  and  resourceful  man. 
At  6 :51  he  was  over  the  north  end  of  Martha's 
Vineyard.  He  radioed  John  Belts.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  communlcatar  at  the 
Nantucket  station. 

STBP-BT-SraP  AOCOtriVT 

Tbe  CAA  log  from  that  moment  on  gtrea 
virtually  the  only  connected  version  of  what 
actually  happened,  a  step-by-step  accovmt 
of  the  frustrated  search  and  rescue  attempts. 
The  CAA  airways  communication  station  at 
Nantucket  Airport  Is  set  up  to  aid  planes  tn 
flight.  It  gives  weather  data,  and  aid  to 
pilots  in  trouble.  It  coordinates  with  other 
agencies  In  any  emergency.  It  has  a  radio,  a 
teletype,  telephonea,  and  an  Interphone  sys- 
tem linked  with  the  Quonset  station  and 
Boston's  air  traflic  control  center. 

Its  chief  communicator  is  Lester  Bachman, 
an  affable,  nervous,  conscientiotis  man. 
Other  communicators  who  participated  in 
the  CAA's  work  that  morning  were  Betu  and 
Henry  Gabriel.  After  the  first  radio  contact, 
the  search  planes  were  seldom  out  of  touch 
«-ith  this  station. 

Odum  searched  to  the  east  of  Nantucket  as 
Betts  tried  to  telephone  the  Coast  Guard, 
whose  line  was  busy.  Odum  then  swung 
back  toward  Martha's  Vineyard.  Very  pos- 
sibly he  passed  over  the  survivors.  At  7:53 — 
probably  not  long  after  Mrs.  Allenby  died — be 
radioed  Betts  that  it  was  "very  hard  to  see" 
anything  on  the  water.  Whltecaps  wera 
breaking  high. 

Somewhat  later  Odum  landed  at  Nan- 
tucket and  talked  iHlefly  with  Allen  Hold- 
gate,  proprietor  of  the  Holdgate  Flying  Serv- 
ice, In  bis  office-lunch  counter  He  called 
the  elder  Palmer,  who  asked  blm  to  return  to 
Falmouth  and  fly  him  ovct  the  area. 

Before  Odum  and  Palmer  took  off  from 
Falmouth,  Palmer's  family  telephoned  the 
Falmouth  Airport  to  say  he  bad  learned  his 
son  Russell  was  ashore  on  Nantucket  and 
that  the  rest  were  floating  In  ILfejackets.  A 
moment  later  the  Woods  Hole  station — 
which  Odum  says  directed  the  search  until 
after  Palmer  came  ashore — called  to  say 
young  Palmer  thought  the  survivors  were 
afloat  between  Eel  Point  and  Great  Point. 
This  left  a  large  body  of  water  to  search. 

OTSB   TBS   aOAO 

Sometime  in  the  nunTilng — time  not  glv» 
en — the  Coast  Guard's  Brant  Point  duck  waa 
ordered  to  patrol  from  tha  atatton  westward 
over  the  road  to  Marts Inet  at  tba  Island's  west 
end,  and  from  there  oo  the  water  to  Tuck- 
ernuck and  Muakeget  Islands. 

This  land-and-water  vehicle  performed  no 
Important  part  In  the  saving  of  wreck  sur- 
vivors or  the  recovery  of  bodies.  Its  role  haa 
not  been  clarified  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  cutter  waa  •  miles  out  in  Ni 
Sound — or  mora— during  the  early 
It  came  in  to  a  point  less  than  a  mile  north 
of  the  sandbar  during  the  latter  stages  ot 
the  rescue — and  picked  up  three  bodlea. 

A  third  boat,  which  comes  closer  than  any 
other  to  qualifying  as  the  one  best  suited 
for  this  t}!;^  of  rescue,  may  also  have  been 
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oat  MTly  m  the  momtat.  This  U  •  Uilrty- 
ood-foot  picket  boat.  radto-«qulpp«id. 
■Mim«<l  by  «  minimum  of  three  men  ( in  this 
ciMei  »n<l  poadbly  mor*.  SometUn*  that 
momlnc — •gatn  the  time  U  not  glwi — It 
WM  acnt  natward  toward  Great  Point  to 
■aarch. 

TlM  cottar  and  the  duck  were  at  work  when 
RiMwU  Pmlaar  crawled  ashore  at  around 
8:30  a.  m.  The  lurftxnt  which  ultimately 
performed  the  rescue  waa  moored.  The 
picket  boat  may  or  may  not  have  been  out. 

At  till*  aca«t  Iftra.  Allenby  had  died.  SmUy 
l\)star  erM  VMriMiiing  but  still  T'>ry  much 
•He*.  The  aurvlTors.  floating  wlthla  sight  cf 
had  seen  no  boau. 


How  N«ws  or  Ska  DzaAsm  3iowtT  TwiCKixo 
AsHoax 

(By  Stanley  Eames)  . 
While  Alfred  Allenby.  hla  friend.  Kmlly 
^wter;  his  sister  and  brother-in-law.  Mlt 
and  Robert  Nairn.  Ooated  In  llfejackets  off 
Nantucket's  north  shore  at  around  8. 30  a.  m 
on  September  10.  another  man  came  ashore 
OQ  Olocis  Beach. 

pt«ifU  Beach  was  Jtut  under  2  miles  south 
of  the  little,  rope-Joined  group.  Russell 
Palmer,  skipper  of  the  Constance.  38-foot 
CTUlaer  they  all  had  abandoned  In  the  wild 
the  previous  night,  had  probably  not 
far  from  them  all  night. 


ABOUKO  THaOUCHOCT  THI   NIGHT 

He  totd  toTestlgators  later  that  he  tossed 
around  not  far  from  Cross  Rip  Lightship. 
miles  to  the  northwest.  It  la  not  likely  he 
did  so.  It  has  been  learned:  if  he  had.  a  swift 
tide  would  have  drawn  him  down  through 
the  treach«ro\is  Muakeget  Channel  to  the 
Island  s  west. 

At  the  tlnM  he  came  ashore,  nobody  had 
seen  him  in  the  water.  Sunbathers  lolled 
on  DlonLs  Beach,  but  the  wavetopa  were  so 
high  nobody  spotted  him  imtll  he  staggered 
out  on  the  sand.  Then  nobody  paid  him  any 
attention;  he  was  so  weak  that  the  bathers 
wrote  him  off  as  a  drunk  who  had  probably 
slept  on  the  beach. 

A  servant  at  the  summer  home  of  Stanley 
O.  Fitch,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Dlonlc.  finally 
realised  he  was  in  trouble,  learned  a  little  of 
hfs  story,  and  hurried  him  to  the  Pitch 
reeidence. 

Mr.  Fitch  cannot  place  the  exact  time  st 
which  Palmer  was  brought,  spent,  into  hla 
hovise.  "Between  8:30  and  8:45.  somewhere 
In  there."  is  his  best  guess.  Boatswain  Beau- 
mont, of  the  Coast  Guard  station,  testified 
at  the  Coast  Guard's  subsequent  hearing  in 
Boston  that  he  was  notified  at  9  a.  m. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
exactly  what  the  Coast  Guard's  duties  are 
In  such  emergencies 

TTie  function  of  search  and  rescue.  In 
peacetime,  is  primarily  a  Coast  Guard  duty. 
The  Navy  aids  In  cases  where  the  Coast 
Guard  makes  such  a  request  unless  Navy  per- 
sonnel is  in  distress,  in  which  case  It  is  a 
Mavy  duty;  and.  of  course.  It  aids  people  m 
dMress  at  sea.  That  la  an  unvrtttan  law  ss 
old  as  the  Navy. 

On  ttaa  otbar  band,  regulatlans  are  specific 
in  potnttng  out  that  the  Coast  Guard  U 
eompletrty  free  to  call  upon  the  Navy  for 
aid.  "The  Navy."  a  recent  naval  order  said, 
"recogniaes  the  need  for  reaaonaMs  coopera- 
tion with  the  Coast  Guard  and  oUmt  a«en- 
das  concerned  with  search  and  rescue." 

There  u  the  official  picture:  This  case  was 
the  Coast  Guard's  responsibility. 

While  the  Coast  Guard  Interviewed  Palmer 
at  the  Fitch  home,  what  was  the  dsapsrate 
Allenby  party  doing  out  In  there  In  the 
nater? 

This  is  Alfred  Allenby  Ulklng: 

"I  could  see  the  shore,  as  I  told  you  Bm 
(Smlly  Pocter)    couldn't,  she  was  so  near* 


sighted.  I  knew  we  bad  to  do  something,  so 
I  told  her  I  was  going  to  swim  In— It  was  all 
we  could  do  If  I  went,  ahe  said,  she  was 
going  with  me. 

"I  took  one  line,  put  a  noose  under  my 
arms  and  started  swimming.  •  •  •  No. 
Km  wasn't  tied  to  me.  She  held  my  hand. 
The  line  ran  from  me  to  Mit  and  Bob.  The 
wind  and  tide  brought  us  In  to  something 
like  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

"After  we  got  in  a  way,  a  plane  came,  fly- 
ing low  out  of  nowhere.  It  spotted  us  and 
wigwagged.  Hit  waved  the  purple  kerchief 
tied  to  her  arm.  Bob  didn't  wave.  He  had 
used  most  of  his  strength  holding  Dad  up 
through   the   night." 

TXMPO   PICKTNG   UP 

Ashore,  meantime,  the  tempo  was  picking 
up.  Here  Allen  W.  Holdgate.  proprietor  of 
the  Nantucket  Flying  Service,  enters  the  pic- 
ture. Holdgate  is  a  sunburned,  blond  man 
who  could  be  anywhere  from  30  to  45  years 
old.  The  Herald  flew  with  him  over  the  area 
where  so  many  died  and  It  Is  apparent  that 
his  grasp  of  the  situation  was,  and  is.  ex- 
cellent. 

Holdgate  learned  about  the  disaster  when 
Odum  dropped  Into  his  Quonset-hut  lunch- 
room at  the  airport  for  coffee.  At  approxi- 
mately 9:30  Odum  talephoned  Holdgate  from 
Falmouth  and  — Iwd  him  to  Join  the  air 
search. 

Holdgate  took  off  immadlaiWty.  according 
to  his  sworn  statement,  with  John  Betts.  the 
CAA  communicator  who  had  lately  come 
off  duty:  George  Lusk.  first  man  actually  to 
see  the  survivors;  and  Gradon  Parker.  He 
was  flying  a  Piper  Clipper;  Odum  a  Stlnson. 

As  he  was  leaving.  Holdgate  radioed  the 
CAA  station.  Henry  Gabriel,  on  duty,  called 
the  Coast  Guard  at  Brant  Point  Just  after 
Holdgate  took  the  air. 

"It  was  my  Impression."  Gabriel  told  the 
Herald,  "that  the  Coast  Guard  was  well 
briefed  on  It.  They  Informed  me  they  had 
a  JRB  (amphibian I  out  from  Salem  and  that 
their  boats  were  cut." 

nxw  sraAiGHT  our 

Holdgate.  In  his  statement  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  said  at  this  point: 

"I  flew  straight  out  to  Great  Point  and 
took  a  bearing  on  Eel  Point  and  covered  this 
area,  returning  on  the  same  route  to  a  point 
about  1  mile  east  of  the  Jetties  (which  come 
out  from  Nantucket  Harbor),  at  which  time 
I  reversed  my  course  and  headed  back  toward 
Eel  Point.  About  due  north  of  Dion  Is  Beach 
I  started  making  circles  to  check  the  area." 

Odum.  while  this  was  happening,  had  re- 
turned to  Falmouth  and  taken  off  again  with 
the  elder  Palmer  aboard.  He  carried  an  In- 
flatable llferaft.  which  he  put  Into  the  plane's 
cabin.  He  wrote  inflating  Instructions  on  It 
with  a  pen.  and  put  the  raft  on  the  seat  be- 
side him.     Palmer  was  In  the  rear  seat. 

When  Odum  flew  back  over  this  area  Hold- 
gate  still  had  not  found  the  Constance 
survivors. 

Ashore,  faint  suggestions  of  the  situation 
offshore  had  begun  to  reach  islanders.  Those 
people  are  bitter  today  over  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  told  earlier,  so  they  could  have  sent 
small  boats  out  to  cover  the  area  systemati- 
cally. If  they  had.  they  believe.  Emily  Fos- 
ter. Mit  and  Bob  Nairn,  and  posalbly  Mrs. 
Allenby  would  be  alive  today. 

Outspoken  George  Mackay.  World  War  I 
flying  hero  and  expert  sailor,  whose  boat  Is 
powered  with  twin  Chrysler  engines  and  can 
make  29  knots,  says  he  would  have  been  out 
at  the  crack  of  dawn  had  he  been  asked. 

Let  Mackay  tell  how  he  found  out  about 
the  situation: 

"I  was  on  the  Island  Service  deck  A  Jeep 
came  and  stopped  at  the  filling  station  near- 
by and  Its  people  wanted  to  know  how  to 
get  a  boat,  because  'some  people  were  In 
trouble.'    They  left. 


"The  filling-station  man  came  to  me  and 
Joe  King  and  said:    Can  you  Imagine  anyone 
in  the  Coast  Guard  asking  a  filling-station 
man  where  they  could  get  a  boat?'  " 
ormzD  ssxvicis 

After  further  Inquiry,  Mackay  went  to  the 
Coast  Guard  station  to  offer  his  services. 
State  Trooper  Kdgar  Llndstrom  was  there, 
talking  with  Boatswain  Beaumont. 

Lindstrom's  first  information  came  at 
10:21— about  2  hours  after  Palmer  fell  on 
the  beach.  He  got  it  from  the  Oak  Bluffs 
barracks  radio  and  3  minutes  later  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Coast  Guard  station,  where 
he  Inquired  the  situation  of  Beaumont. 

"He  told  me,"  Llndstrom  said,  "that  some- 
body had  come  ashore  and  they  were  look- 
ing for  survivors." 

How  did  the  local  police,  an  agency  which 
normally  la  notliVed  in  such  matters,  learu 
about  It? 

Police  Chief  Lawrence  Mooney,  an  elderly, 
mustached.  cheerful  man  who  has  little 
crime  to  deal  with  on  the  peaceful  Island. 
found  out  about  It  from  a  newspaperman. 
His  radio  log  shows  the  hour  to  be  9:45 — a 
good  hour  after  Palmer  came  ashore. 

One  of  the  earliest  nonservicemen  at  the 
Brant  Point  station  was  Patrolman  Wendell 
Howes,  sent  there  by  Chief  Mooney  when  a 
new.^paperman  gave  him  the  tip. 

He  took  the  cruise  car  there,  to  find  a 
crew  of  Coast  Guard  men  about  to  ride  to 
Dlonls.  which  they  thought  was  on  the 
island's  south,  or  ocean,  side. 

"I  was  amazed,"  he  said,  "to  learn  they 
didn't  know  where  Dlonls  was."  Howes  led 
them  there  In  his  cruise  car. 

"Beaumont  (Coast  Guard  boatswain)  was 
there  when  we  arrived."  Howes  said.  'He 
told  them  to  patrol  the  beaches  and  then  he 
went  back  to  Brant  Point." 

The  time  must  have  been  around  or  shortly 
after  10  a.  m..  for  wreckage  from  the  Con- 
stance began  drifting  onto  Dlonls  a  half  hour 
before  the  first  body  came  ashore.  The 
Coast  Guard's  shore  patrol  put  the  wreckage 
In  neat  piles. 

NOT  Nonrim 

About  10:10  Fire  Chief  Archibald  Cart- 
wright,  a  loquacious  man  given  to  high- 
button  shoes  and  dally  chats  with  his  old 
friend.  Chief  Mooney.  dropped  Into  the  police 
station.  There  he  learned  that  a  resuscltator 
might  be  needed.  The  Coast  Guard,  he  says, 
had  told  him  nothing.  He  hurried  to  the 
lire  station  and  ordered  the  island's  sole 
resuscltator  put  on  a  truck.  Then  he  Joined 
the  growing  group  on  Dlonls  Beach. 

The  Coast  Guard's  duck,  which  had  started 
for  Tuckernuck  ano  Muskeget  Islands,  was 
flagged  down  at  Madaket,  on  the  Island's 
west  side,  by  Miss  Mildred  Jewett  after  she 
received   a   telephone   call   from   Beaumont. 

At  this  point  it  .Jiould  be  said  that  Miss 
Jewett,  who  trained  war  dogs  during  the  war 
years.  Is  a  Coast  Guard  representative  with- 
out portfolio.  She  operates  from  her  little 
store  at  the  Madaket  settlement,  where  she 
presides,  clad  In  Coast  Guard  clothing,  with 
good-natured  bluster.  The  Coast  Guard  Is 
the  very  breath  of  life  to  her. 

Miss  Jewett.  at  any  rate,  relayed  a  message 
from  Brant  Point  that  two  men  were  to  take 
the  26-foot  motor  surfboat  moored  In  nearby 
Hither  Creek  and  search  north  of  the  Island 
for  "people  In  the  water."  The  Coast  Guard 
had  told  the  CAA  radio  at  9:45  that  "our 
boats  are  out." 

At  that  same  hour.  Odum  called  the  CAA 
station  to  Inform  them  that  he  was  on  the 
way  back  from  Falmouth  to  search  once 
more.  When  he  got  over  the  scene  again — 
It  could  hardly  have  been  much  before  10 
a.  m.— he  says  he  saw  the  cutter  "way  out 
In  the  bay"  and  the  picket  boat  "heading 
out  the  harbor  for  Cra^s  Rip  Lightship  "  At 
that  time  he  saw  no  sign  of  the  rescue  boat. 


*'■ 
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Creepmg  TaiafioB — a  Profressive  Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PSNUSTIVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  our  col- 
league, Hon.  Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  oi  New 

York: 

A  C01fC««881CA!»  aCPORTS:   C9IXPIVC  TAXATION 

A  PROCKESSIVX  DISEASE 

(By  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Gwinn.  Twenty-seventh 
District,  New  York) 

Creeping  taxation  from  Washington  has 
deprived  millions  of  Americans  of  their  rent 
money.  It  has  put  food  prices  beyond  reach. 
It  has  impoverished  the  towns  and  cities  untU 
they  can't  scrape  up  enough  money  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  Those  of  us  past  65 
years  of  age  f^nd  our  saTlngs  all  confiscated 
and  spent  by  the  Government.  Now  we  learn 
the  taxpayers  generally  are  so  impoverished 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  pay  sufBcient 
taxes  to  make  good  the  losses  of  otir  savings 
for  old-age  pensions.  And  we  can't  live  on 
the  printed  money  we  are  getting,  worth 
only  50  cents  on  the  dollars  we  paid  in. 

At  last  we  see  what  alls  us.  It's  the  with- 
holding taxes,  excise  taxes,  Income  taxes, 
corporation  taxes.  Inheritance  taxes,  stamp 
taxes,  transportation  taxes — taxes  of  all 
kinds.  For  years  most  taxes  were  hidden 
from  us.  We  were  fooled  Into  thinking  the 
rich  man  or  corpwtition  paid  them.  But 
now  we  feel  them  right  down  to  the  bone. 
Now  we  see  them  plainly  In  every  item  we 
buy.  When  we  get  sick,  nothing  is  left  to 
pay  the  hospital  bills. 

So  the  people  complain  and  petition  the 
Congress  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  taxation 
and  free  them  from  the  Government  Itself. 
For  cximple.  millions  of  tenants  are  on  the 
Government's  back  complaining;  about  the 
20-percent  withholding  tax.    That  tax,  they 


say.  would  just  about  pay  their  rents.  But 
Instead  of  repealing  the  tax  and  reducing 
Its  cost*,  the  Govoiunent  shifts  the  tenants 
onto  the  backs  of  little-prof>erty  owners  and 
forces  them  to  redxice  the  tenanU'  rent  by 
40  percent  That  40-percent  tax  Is  the  de- 
stnictlon  of  private  property  on  the  road 
to  sociailaatlon. 

Thus  Individuals  and  old  properties  are 
being  liquidated,  used  up  or  taken  over  by 
the  Government  as  mortgagor  in  foreclosure. 
The  Government  now  owns  one-fourth  of 
all  land  In  the  48  States.  It  holdi  a  fourth 
of  all  mortgages  outstanding  on  the  farms  of 
the  country.  It  has  loaned  70  percent  of  ail 
the  money  used  in  building  houses  since 
the  war.  All  this  is  tieing  done  by  taxation. 
In  the  next  depression,  as  our  mortgagor,  it 
can  take  us  over  or  crack  the  whip  and 
make  us  all  vote  for  mercy. 

About  half  of  all  American  families  or  one 
adult  person  out  of  six  are  now  on  their  knees 
depending  on  Washington  for  help  la  balance 
their  family  budgets — in  whole  or  In  part. 
That  means  that  half  our  families  are  uo 
longer  a  free  people  with  the  means  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  housing,  food,  clothing, 
education,  and  health.  It  also  means  that 
only  half  our  families  are  still  left  partly  free 
and  still  able  to  produce  enough  surplus  to 
support  the  other  half  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
paying  the  Government  taxes  now  collected 
for  their  support.  That  overworked  and  op- 
pressed remaining  half  are  being  further  re- 
duced in  numbers  every  day.  There  is  de- 
veloping a  smaller  group  In  production  that 
must  inevitably  earn  less  income  and  create 
smaller  surpluses.  Prom  them  alone  can 
Government  seize  or  tax  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  wards  it  has  already  made  of  half  our 
population. 

Obviously  private  property  Is  the  only 
source  from  which  socialized  houses  and  food 
and  clothing,  health,  and  education  can  be 
taken  for  less  than  cost  and  donated  to 
others.  It  Is  equally  ob-lous  that  when  pri- 
vate property  is  exhausted  by  the  robbery  of 
one  group  for  the  beneflt  of  another  group, 
the  latter  group  will  surely  then  have  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  everythlitg.  They  wlU  pay 
In  sweat  to  the  army  of  entrenched  one-party 
bureaucrat*  and  conunissars  for  whom  they 
muFt  work  and  from  whom  there  can  be  no 
escafw.    It  Is  all  brought  about  in  every  land. 


as  Karl  Marx  directed,  by  creeping  pracres- 
sive  taxation. 

We've  already  got  that  here  In  America. 

Many  Congressmen  woxild  like  to  have  the 
people's  support  In  a  rebellion  against  taxa- 
tion— a  rebellion  against  GovccnoMnt  which 
Is  becooUng  Increasingly  unmanageable,  and 
which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  our  own 
brand  oS  world  socialism. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Second  District 
of  WiscoBsia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdat,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  h»ave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
set  forth  herewith  a  report  to  the  people 
Of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  of  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  during  the  fjst  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  make 
available,  in  concise  form,  information 
which  is  scattered  over  thousands  of 
pages  of  the  Co.NCRkssiONAL  Rxcoto.  in- 
formation which,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  would  not  t>e  available  to  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  here  in 
the  Hou.se. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  report,  which 
Includes  all  roll  calls  in  the  covered  pe- 
riod, will  enable  my  constituents  to  t)e 
intelligently  informed  of  the  voting  rec- 
ord of  their  Representative  in  Congress. 

If  more  complete  information  on  any 
measure  considered,  or  an  explanation  of 
any  particular  vote,  is  desired,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  that  information  to  those 
who  may  so  request : 
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Qnomm  call.. - — . — - — — , 

x>»«-tion  of  fiprakfT  i>rih^  Hmise  (Rayborn.  SSwl  to  l«> vC"Vr"r"X .'. "Li" 

H.  Res   ^  '•     se  Rules,  ixrinitlmit commhte* ehsb-men  to « rin?  tofloM-any  meman  not  r*j>orte<l  by  Rule  Committee mitiiln 

HrCon'  iu-  ^.  I  -ii-.  L  ,v:  ^.aw  lor  snbmissioD  ol  leetslative  budget  from  Feb.  15.  at  required  by  IMt  Beorfaniiation  Act.  lo  May  I  (peiaed 
»)  to  142» 

H    R  ZWr  T--  n'ov.ir  'n'  r<v>rr<»niTi>tinn  ol  Oovrmment  agencies  tpeg»Hi  JMi  tot> 

H    Rrs  7**-  "^  ■  \7HKns  bv  Htniry  rmiiniiitw  on  In- .American  Activities  (pawed  a.V<  to  201 ,-"""■"*•" "■ 

Motiontor<^  r,  ,  U  trade  sereenwnts  biU.  to  commrtiee  with  Inrtroctioos  to  retain  peril-pwnt  provBUoo  in  Isw  (nKMwii 

loot.  LSI  tn'i4l;.                                                                                           .                                  ,..„.    ««. 
H.  R   I'^ll:  Extending  authnity  ol  President  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  ajreemente  lpa«sed  319  to  »> • 

H.  Res.  99:  wiving  alltwintsof  ord«*sgain5t  H.  R.  26X1,  first  deficiency  ap|)ropriation  bili  (adopted  242  to  121) , 

Qoorum  call , '  
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.do.;... 
Feb.  22 
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Mar.    7 
Mar.  in 
Mar.  It 
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...do.4 

...do,... 
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...do.... 
...do.!, 
...doJ 


Motion  to  revmrinVit  "iVk. -ie^'Ftrideflrie^^  ««  ln««t  ».«»JWU  «>  »»»ndle  Stale  b«AloK 

of  onemplovmcnt  ci-iims  (kwt  148  to  257). 
H.  R.  2632:  First  deficiency  appropriatioD  bill  (passed  367  to  19) 

3?llJri^  t?!^mmVt"to  Vomm  ittii':  "h  .'  R "  Vi^T"  ('^"t  touiiiV  Pf^iVv^f  ^- ' ' " '      '  Ty  fc^'wnti^'^'Vajwu;"  tarti^i^'oooimttteeto  reporl  bfl>  j 

deletinit  stich  ai.tt  ..ritv  (or  apricuUunil  (-  :!.niwlitii>s.  supj>ly  o(  wL.v  i  lo  be  in  eiciss  of  domestic  needs  (ni«»lion  lost  XS^Xo  TUt.  | 

H.  K.  i»*l:  Contmnmjr  Presidential  authority  for  cDniroio(esport»(pa!5*^J£-'^»oi<)B) — - 1 

(Jucnim  call -- -- -,■--: /■""■"jW.";'V\"'"*"* "  "  i 

H.  Rp?  7,v  AnthoriihifCommltteeonEdueation and  Labor  locondtKtstndiesaiidlnTestlpatMns (passed 331  to4) j 

Motio"to  recommit  if.  R.199:"  To  pcoVide "in'mifraiimj  ftnotas,'  to  Askin  and  Partfle  peopieB  (detested  »  to  3K) | 

H.  R.  3B63:  To  provide  for  administration  of  Central  Intelli^euc*  Agency  (passed  348  to  4) ~ | 

Qaonim 
do. 


.do. 


Motion"tVr«OTmiVii.' R.wiV:  To  proVide  ad^^^^  for  the  Dislriet  «f  Columbia  (ddeatad  163  U>  l*l> 

H.  R.  3347:  To  provide  additional  reTenuc  (or  the  l>t5lnct  of  Columbia  (detested  16*  to  17t>) 

wHMms  "home  TOV''VTreT^mMVto'H.R.i7.Vl:  Toe  rent  c*m»rf.l  (iidopted  227  to  W) 

Rains  amcaidmont  todelfti-  authonty  to  reeontrol  hotels  whicb  bad  Nvn  deetmtrolled  (adopted  237  lo  W.'i*  .......--...-.. _^-.. 

Motion  to  recommit  11.  R.  1731-  Rent  control  bill,  instructing  committee  to  extend  existing  law  3  months  (defeated  154  to  300). 


Da. 
Yea. 
Da. 

Da. 
f'rtaent. 
Nay. 
lYeaent. 

Do. 

Da 
Yea. 

Do. 

Present. 
Yea. 

Do. 

rrnient. 

v.*. 

i'reseat. 

.Nay. 

V.n 

Pnaent 

Do. 

Da 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Ym. 

Da 
1>» 
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II 


Mr  Toto 


::     V»  '.^     H.  «.  rat 
^     Vtf   H     ILK«a.MK: 

X     V*f.  j" te. 

?T      (te H  ».rs^. 

»     Mar    S 

a  ...A 


e    Mv  3 

4S     Mw.  :.! 


•r'AmVaadAir  Fort*  (adepMdl 


lt«l) 


•r  WotU  Wan  I  aad  n 


IS 

-4 


(tailed  UV  to  5«) 

««  WaM  Was  Vaod  it  M  cMuaiVtw  fv  tarttar'sta^'  (cifrt^  m'tiJK).... 


«     Mar.  a 

«   ..  4* WaaraaaQ 

•      MW.  »    «•! 

M  ._«• '    laiiaiMit  M  B.  B.  KM.  A 

4* '  ftwialwiMUH.  K-XTX    A 

i      V7l»U7) 

V   ...    -I 1 ■■Iff    t  — TT   Till       tliilimni-    11 ~ — -.->^-. — ^^«^.~.--.. 

.     E.».»>t:Ti»iiiiiaiiHlllniliii— ilwtt»PI<fteH<Cii»«fcH(mMidn>t>tM» 

CiiJiimii  w»t  —  M.  B.  nu  giiii<mrr«<wy  wt ««■■»<  toil |ilri«il» MP 


torpnlNtat  Otmm  River.  Mich   (adopted  296  to  m>. 
1 1«  tomr  llhiiMlinil  flood  Motral  (adopted 


H.  B«  MR  To 


and  repMl  errtalo  taara  (adi^^  3R3  to  9) ... 


Mr  aia  taua  (B<lap(o4  M3  to  isn...: 

wt  (n•■•^d287  tofP) — • ■. 

lOMiS  Rraprra  Of  CoMT  OuaH  lUorrv-?  (adoptod  IWto  IS) 

Mi'firlMfb.  JoirtinJuidVOra  p<iiotf 


10  Mduda  (nod*  lor  War  CWm«  CMnmia^kMi  (loM  UO  to  190). 


Cwparaik*  Act  of  IM^  Manhall  plHi(poaa«d  IM  le  «> 


I  MB,  M  p^pTfirt  pftjrvMfit  flf  lMtfW0C  00  fw. 


^  mtoiM). 


«    st%f    !•  I  B  B.  aar  t«< 
»  t  May    •(  B.  B  aw  T«| 

«)    ..  dc  '.•     —  tsJL. 

n    Mar  •«t*oH:  B. 

l«....d«i...      caO. 

m     May  II    ...    do 

M  .  do    .       H  B.MB  TaiMWi[?C« 

M     3tl«y  14     OaaraBCBl 

m  <V».    .     CiaiiuBM  fiwrt  oa  B.  B 

»:     May  K  .  Q— —  caB. 

«        do H.  B*«.  NK  Prori4iB«  (or  coaiMMatinn  or  H.  R  m.  taamtm  tt>e  «tat«a  Is  eonrrttrw  «Im  and  or  tain  on  dcarrttn  (arrred  to  322  to  :«)... 

«i '  May  »  ;  0««mdaw  PmidrMiai  T«o  of  U.  B.  MM-  Ctatea  bii  tar  de«t/u)«d  mtaraaJ  rpvaaur  Maoipa  (oTrrriddan  Sia  to  «»i 

M»  I  May  I*     QMniacal ....„_ .. . . ~. .........^..,.....^... 

MM     w^«  9a  -         ^to 

IM    .    d»   _  '"Vri"iiiBTi"7iiiaia?''1rr'F'liT?'Tria''lTTr-""iYiT"f"«  ~ 

Ml  '  May  M     Camincwr  ft|Mrt  oa  B.  R  CM:  I>Mrtrt  of  Cohaafaa  imaaai  tti>  ladoptMl  iM  to  152J 


J  CrodM  Charier  Aet.  aad  tiie  Btntmnc and  CrMeal  Materiali  Stock- PiHoc  Act  (paaMd  33C  to  13)... 
hrit  Mcimr  ap(<«««riaUM'M^ 


Mi    J 

I 


1     Oawcal 

do B.  R.  4H7:  Tal 


I  km  *«tcr«A>  of  Wor'.d  Wara  I  mad  II  ((jaaard  lU  to  27) 


ttefMS 

H  R  MVS:  TeprvTid«liirU»app«iatNMMofaddilteaalckcDilaad  •! 

B.  B.  €Ut  To  aiad  .N'atiaoal  Baak  Act  aad  BnUaa  Wooda  Afncncat  Act.  ae  at  to  i^.u...  ...^u-.^. 

(pvaadBStoW. 


&  3    ft\/   \a« 


.i  a  socoritiaa  of  World 


loH.  U.fm:  Pnfe 
la  H.  B.  «afc  I 


11  'jQt  pahltMiaoakit  <ertion  (rtjorted  »«  to  aw) 

1  o<  widi  ■->  u>  tmptoyaaa  who  fall  to  it(B  aBttMbvaralra  affldarit  (adopted  K3 


lafoaaHMBB.  B.4M*:  Bowli«  Miaf  MM  (loot  170  to  Ml* 

H.  B.  MM:  To  pcwtdo  /odcral  ak)  far  paMte  kawlac  aad  ahw  ekaraiic*  (paaacd  221  to  IS2}.. 


Mahaa  toiwaaoitt  H.  R.  44or   YovcAt  dalaa  kOi  (tot  151  to  177) 

B.  BoL  m.  To  prorMo  far  Baartdaratiaa  of  «.  MML  la  u  datea  applieatlaa  of  ladarai  Trade 
'      ~  Ua;  (adepM  Ml  ta  239. 


m 

na  ...do  lo «. 

Bt  )  i«ly    .  'i* 

IB  ...^^^  Cmmo 


Aet  and  tba  ClaylMi  Aet  to  certain 

MT  la'itBV.iiiiiiiiirririiiiiimiiiiiii] 


:  t«  U.  B.  BUk  To 

tie  17V,. 


ttabapaM 

(paMidiBtiMQ 


the  Acrfankoial  AdJoatiMot  Aet  af  im  (hra-prtei  aupyert)  to  continue  praent  procrainfor  I  jr«r 


Nay 
Yea. 
Frcamt. 

I>o. 
Yr*. 
freaanl. 
Yea. 

l>o 
Nay. 
FrraenL 

Da 
Yea. 
Prejoat 

rvv 

Yea. 
Prraaat 

Do. 
Yea. 

Do. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Do. 
Prooeot. 

Do. 

D« 
Yaa. 
PreBtnl. 

I>o. 

Do. 
Yea 
Nay 

PrMTRt. 

Yea 

Prrseot. 
Yea 
Pwaeot 

Do. 

lH> 

IH) 
Y(« 
Present 

Do 

Do 
Yea. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Yea. 
Preaent. 
Nay. 
Pr 
Yea. 

Do 


Yea. 

Preeeot. 

Do. 
Yra. 
Prr»ni. 
Nay 
Present. 
Yea 

Do 
Preaent. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o 
Yea. 
Nnv 
I 

I  rptriit. 
Ymi. 
Do. 

Present 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

l>o 

Do. 
Ve.i 

Do 

Do 

PRaent 
Yea. 
Do. 


Yea. 

Do. 
rreeent. 

Doc 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 
Yea. 
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Roll 
call 

No. 


133 

\M 

y*b 

136 
U7 
U8 
IW 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
14S 

146 
147 
148 
149 
IM 

ISl 

152 
lU 
154 
IM 
IM 
1.17 
IM 
IN 
l« 
Ml 
M2 
163 
164 
168 
166 
167 
168 
160 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
171 
176 
177 
171 

179 
IM 
IM 
l«i 
110 
184 
IK 

IM 
187 
188 

ISO 
IW 
1«1 
162 

Its 
IM 
IW 
196 
197 
IW 
190 

aou 

301 
2W 
31)3 
3M 

206 

207 

-W 
209 

210 
211 
S13 


Date 
(1949) 


Identification  and  result  »•  vote 


July  21 
July  25 
..do. 

...do .. 

...do .. 

...do 

...do...,. 

...do..... 

...do...., 
July  M 

...do 

...do  ... 
July   27 

...do... 

Aun.    1 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Auc    I 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

Auk.  I 
...do..-. 

AOK.  4 
...do.... 
...do.... 

..do.... 

..do 

Auk.  I 
...do 

..do 

..do.... 

Auk.    I 

...do .. 

...do...,. 

Auk.    I 

...do 

...do 

Aux.  10 
...do...,. 

Auk.  11 
...do...,. 
...do...,. 

Aux.  11 
...do..... 
...do..... 

Auk.  It 

...<Io..... 
...do  .... 

A  lie.  le 
...do..... 

Auk.  17 
...do. — 

...do. 

Auk.  Ifi 
...do 

...do 

Auk.  id 
...<lo...». 
...do...- 

AllK.  B 

...do 

...do 

Aug.  34 
...do 

AiiK.  K 
...do 

Sept.  a 

V.'.Ao'.'.T. 

Sept.  28 
...do.._ 
...do 

Sept  a» 
...do 

Oct. 
...do.. 

...rio..... 

...do 

...do 


My 


H.  R.  6*45:  To  amen.i  the  Arrioultural  Adjustment  Act  <A  1038  (torm-price  support)  (passed  383  to  25) 

Motion  to  adjourn  >  (.Kf.-at»^l  lu2io243) 

Prevtenii  que*  loo  on  approval  o(  Joomal  of  proeeedings  for  Jaly  22  (carried  2Set«8f») — 

.\tiprov;i)  of  Joimial  of  proce«HiinK!'  for  July  22  '  (approved  285  to  64) ; — . 

Motion  to  ad joam  >  (defeated  113  to  243) --- — 

rT«vioas  question  oa  adoption  of  H .  R«e.  276:  To  consider  H.  R.  3190,  Pederal  anti-poU-tai  bUl  (ordered  a8£  to  100) 

Motion  to  adjoam  '  (deteated  no  to  252) _ 

H.  Res.  276:  To  consider  H.  R.  3190,  Federal  snti-poD-Ui  bill  (adopted  265  to  100) 

do .v.v.y-''.'."'-r.".-".v.y.y.v.'.'."  "'"'-'' r.y.'y.""v.v/.'y.""'.i-i™iiiiii™       — — 

Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  3199:  Federal  anti-poB-Ui  biU  (lost  123  to  267) 

H.  R  8190:  Federal  anfl-poII-Ux  bill  (pass^l  273  to  1161 --. ....-.--....-....-.. 

MotioB  to  reeoautit  conference  report  on  S.  11"<4.  to  enoouraee  construction  of  rcnUl  bousinr  in  areas  adjacent  to  nulitary  insUllaUons  (lost  63 
to  280). 

h"  R.  32W-  To  iVp<^l  In^^i^anTlqawla^  in  certain  parts  of  Sflnncsota  and  Wisconsin  fJefcate-i  131  to  16R) .— — -— 

H.  R  M02-  ^nthorfrirc  the  Si'Tretarj- of  SUte  to  provide  for  the  relic.' of  Chint-se  studiiiU  in  United  Ftafe*  (pniised  2M  to  46) 

H.  R.  *«'-  ■  y  and  death-compenaatlon  rates,  and  libcrallic  dependency  alloaances  for  veterans  wilb  aarrioa^aooeetod 

disahilii                                      -'  (paseed  aM  to  0). 
Conlerenc*  report  on  11. 1;  x'/^:  To  promoU eflkriency  and  economy  in  X  itionai  Military  E8tablisbmeut<  .doptcd3SC  toT)................. 

H.  Rea.  280:  To  provide  for  oooiMcraton  of  H.  R.  M,  to  provide  parity  (or  tuni  outs  (adopted  335  to  21) 

t^uoruiB  cuU..... ..... ....................•......................—..........-....-..—....-....«-•.-"---•---•-"--•-—•---•••• — -" 

.....do................................................"..-.— .-.-....•...-•--•--..—-.••-•••"•----"•--••-••••"•••-•"•••••••••"•••"•*-••**■ 

[ll[[do\ll[[llll"ll"l"l"lll"lll"'lllllllll"^^  

*H^Res^VlO:'Providini*tor  I'hVcomjd^  NaturalOis  Art  (adopted  233  to  ii3)....-~..^...." 

Qnoram  call .- .— .-..........—....... 

'Mot:   "•"'""raniit'HrR.*l'758: "fo'ara^ — - 

H.  li  amend  the  Natural  Oas  Act  (paseed  183  to  131) - ~ — — •- 

ABendni<  fo'pTOvide'toconVid«»tion'of  IL  P  FairLahor  PtMtdair'd*  .^rt'fadoptcd  24910  124) 

H.  Res.  1-  :    i.r  consideration  of  11.  H.  &856,  amendment  o(  f  Air  Liilior  titandardj  Act  (adopted  3:<1  to  17) — 

(juorum  c»ll........~— .— .-.~~- .^. ............ ...... . — --. .............. 

' Motion  to  histtwrt  eonfc-wiVo  tii JN  ufi^^^ 'dliaCTpeincnVto  Veiaate "ain'endincnVto  U.  R*  MSa  inijiing Vppr^>riat looi  tor  fc«ei(ii  aid,  whieh  aineod 
ment  rcatored  "watebdoK  comraUtce"  (carried  2iu  to  164). 

QuocuB call  ... .............................................. 

Loon  nnendment  to  H.  R.  6856:  AmeodlnK  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Art  (adopted  236  to  181) 


call 


213 
214 

216 
216 
317 
218 
219 
220 
221 
223 


334 


iph  AuK.  1.V  I949(talledtwo-lhlrd<ivotefnr.'.-u.«r>en«lonofnile«176tol4a). 
..:;<ipurct)aseofaMaUofoiiaeompimybyaoo(hcr(pa!ised2Stou2) 


I:  AnJemiinK  Fair  Labor  Standards  Art  (ira«e  and  boor  law)  (pa.«sod  361  to  8S) — ...- 

QaonuBcall - — — •••* — ■ 

.do .......,................—.....-....— ........~..—..-.~-.——.—— ••———-• - 

AmendrfiVVit  t"'H.'h'.'w26;  T "  "'" ' " '."thr'prAiWVnt 'in iW<'.KatrMeoitTve Kawm to <Abwoffloerrwhich'(i^^^^  would ora&ie the ddcfa. 

tkin  to  "routine  admlnistru  <"  (failed  114  to  Wi). 

Suonua  call. . 
.J.  Res.  839:' 

H.  R. ?7S4-  Arot•<^.l:>„  c...,  ;■-..  .v; -  .  .'.v, . 

Quonini  call ............................. 

do - ................... ...................—........ 

"  A  rnen«rinenV  to  hViVrVsVooV  Ma^ 

(adopted  21S  to  114».                                                             ,..                                           ,...„-,..« 
H.  Res.  327:  ProvWin?  for  coosiderBtion  ol  H.  R.  5896,  miMlary  assistance  procram  (agreed  to  275  to  47) 

Ainon*hn?nt  w'n"R.'58wV BiTrprovidLa«:'fo7mU^        s[ssiiuncc'program?reducing  appropriation  rom 2 year*  to  1, and  halvins amoiuU  (adopted 

H.  R.  5805:  Providing  or  military  assistance  to  Eurr)pean  coant^e^^  (passed  238  to  122) — .. — . ....__..-_. -_ -.-~. — — . — 

OiioruiDcall - ...... — — .-.— . — .. 

AmendrnciU  to  if ."  R"(iii6;  Sw^meniai  eliminated  C,OW.6oo  for  Seeqnicenteonial  Commiaton  of  District  of 

Coluaibi.\  (adopted  ISO  to  129). 
Quorum  cnll 

Molion  to  adjoam  (carried  186  to  132) 

K>,  makiriR  suspensions  of  the  rules  in  order  far  1  dky  only  (adopt^  270  to  1) ~~ 

h"  R.  4495" Posti  pay Vai»7l<«ve,  iouKevity,  and"  promotion  bfii  (poawd  S32  to 2)... 

\lTtion'l^re<»inmit'ronfrren<*  recirt  on"H^^  assistonce  program  tor  fareign  nations  (tost  iis"  to  Hi) „ 

Conference  report  on  H.  R.  oMtt:  Jlilitary  assisunce  prognm  for  foreign  nations  (approved  224  to  WO) ■ 

y«omm     _,,-.-^^--j^-^jyj^-^-,^^--^-^,;^Y  j^-g^\^^  makinc  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  (amendment  pro- 

\  ,i)(X),000  addition^  loan  autborlzation)  (motion  prevailed  177  to  124). 

U   R   - .  V  and  Construction  kvt  (passed  236  to  W „ . — . ..... — .-.-. — 

? '^^  •  njofnon-FvUeral  public  woiks  (passed  210  to  69). -. . ~.~-. . — ~— 


Yea. 
Nuy. 
Yea. 

l>o. 
Nay. 
Yen. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
PiaeiMl. 

I>a 
Nay. 
Yoii. 
Nay. 

Aheent. 
Present. 
Nay. 
Tea 
Do. 


rot. 


trrJctconfeVeesfm  W.R.'JrJi'dVilYi^^  funds  tor  flood-control  project  at  Gavins  Point, 

S.  VtX.  (rejected  101  to  153). 

.!!^.--.    P^e^vtous quektonV """"'"'  "'sTarpro'v^ 

...do..,.    H  JRes*S^!^vki.w^  -  v.,.*d  rale  lor  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  6000,  amending  the  Social  Serority  Art  (adopted  180  to  135) 

^    *  m"  Uon^to^"^'n"'t'  ri:RV600d,'8o^^  (tost  »2  to  325 

"  do"  H.  R.  6000,  ai  '  e  Social  Security  Act  (pa.ssed  333  to  14) ...^^...... — 

'Ort, "  V  Confer«icv  n  1  >.  R.  5300,  thiid  deficiency  appropriation  bill  (adopted  269  to  18) — 

Oet.    10  Quorum  call - y 

*       48  air  KTOupe)  (motion  prevailed  305  to  1). 

"dC'IlI    §i"<S^"thS'HolMe^*M«OTVus"diMkKwnienrto 

*~       appropriatton  far  stock  pilinf  of  stratecic  muK;  -L;  (.molJou  prevailed  305  lo  0>. 

'  These  maneuver!  were  part  of  filibuster  a«aii»t  anti-poli-tai :  ill. 
•  Abaent;  if  preerut,  1  would  have  voted  "yea." 


Not 

InK 
Yea 
PreMot. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 
Yea. 
AhecMi. 
Piewuti 

Do. 

Do. 
Tea. 
Nay. 
Present. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Present. 

IX). 
Nay. 


Present 
Yra. 
Vrtmat. 
Yea. 

AlM0flCa 

PiMMt.    . 

Da. 
Te^ 

rweent 

Nny. 
Yea. 
Pri'sent. 

Do. 

Do. 
Yea. 

Nay._ 
Preaent. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Present. 
A»«nt. 
Yea. 

Present. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nay. 
PicauB. 
Yea. 
Present. 

Do. 
Yea. 
Prt'fOTJt. 

.Nay 

rrr«»nL 

Nay. 

Prcseot 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Preaeat 

Nay. 

PreeeiH. 
Nay. 

Do. 
Preaent 
Yea. 

Do. 

Do. 
Presrok. 

Do. 
Yea. 

Preeeot. 
Yea. 
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taaiarat*  nvort  on  H   K  < 
UBlolS: 
B.  R  137X.    4  but 
«irB.J.  tbn.  134. 


■ppra^rtetioa  biil.  U  'Arik*  out  Vjmjm  tor  8a<|uiorat«iuiiiil  CiNnoiissioo 


>IC«taBbw  ()oM30to2t«). 
«<to»«Ml  SOU  to  M> 


aad  iMiriiiit  kaitn*-pouit  fcirtnt  fmMion  raOrd.  US  to  17)t) 

Ta  pennjt  basiac  vviai  prcinr  •>  liMi 


tiOQ  ol  itfM«(it.  nuiicca.5  i.iaiiw  ntcexsary  tvo4blids  vota  lor 


•lralH,17«t«lIS). 


Yea. 

D«. 

Do. 

Pr««put 

N«y 

Yw. 
Pftatnt 
Yea. 
Pnaaot 
Do. 


Frdfht  Rale  \wcn»tet  Prkiac  tlic  Paciic 
N«Hk«Ml  Of  tkt  Market 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

O*  WASHIMCTOM 

IN  THX  HOOSS  OP  RXTRESKNTATTVXS 
Wednesdag.  October  19,  1949 

lir.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  rising  costs  of  living  of 
late  In  the  course  of  which  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  ignore  the  facts  of  life  In 
favor  of  politically  combustible  asser- 
tions. Time  after  time,  in  debates  on 
farm  policy,  we  have  heard  rvhoga  about 
what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  product 
and  very  little  about  the  even  greater  cost 
of  moving  Uutt  product  from  the  farm  to 
the  handi  of  the  eoosumer. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  railroads, 
particularly,  have  pursued  a  policy  of  in- 
creaslzig  freight  rates  to  offset  reduced 
carloadtngs  and  higher  wage  costs.  As 
a  result,  they  are  pricing  themselves  off 
the  mark*  t  to  the  extent  that  truck  haul- 
ing h!v  on  the  increase.  This  is 
so  a.....  ..  ^e  that  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Production  and 
Ma.-^  .^c!mlnlstrfttlon  to  consider  re- 
poi  .  ..,  -.  truck  movemects  through  the 
Market  News  Service.  In  order  to  guaran- 
tee a  true  picture  of  farm  commodity 
movements. 

Aa  one  example  of  what  is  happening 
on  the  Northwert  freight  picture,  the  rale 
of  shipping  a  light  car  from  Detroit  to 
Seattle  baj*  gone  up  $75  since  1946.  The 
total  frdght  today  is  $227.50.  Any  man 
who  caa  get  the  time  off  his  Job  can 
'  V  a  one-way*tlcket  on  Northwest  Alr- 
fnr  $148.35  (tax  Included),  fly  to 
1  and  have  that  $75  left  over  to 

buy  giis.  oil.  meals,  and  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  the  trip  back.  In  short,  he 
gets  his  vacation  for  the  cost  of  boxcar 
apace.  If  he  wants  to  cheat  a  little,  he 
can  buy  his  ticket  In  Canada,  thereby 
:ding  the  Federal  tax,  and  have  $19.35 
i'.i'  to  bring  a  present  heme  to  hi3  wife. 

Unfortunately,  most  folks  In  the 
Northwest  cannot  take  advantage  of  this 
plan — but  tho^i^nds  do  every  year. 
When  it  comes  to  buying  washing  ma- 
chines, refrigerators,  foods,  clothing,  and 
th«  like,  he  Just  has  to  pay  throu;;h  the 
note  the  average  50  percent  increase  In 
t.-aaap(»tation  charges  on  goods  bought 
from  the  EmbL 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  whether 
these  increases  are  actually  Justified. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  ConiBriwlon 
has  granted  Increase  after  increaae  ilnce 
the  war's  end.  based  solely  on  the  profit- 
and-loas  statements  of  the  railroads. 
The  Commission  has  consistently  refused 
to  examine  the  efficiency  of  the  roads 
themselves,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  wasting  money  through  obsolete 
practices,  featherbedding  latxtr  policies. 
or  Just  plain  poor  management.  In  any 
case,  the  Pacific  Northwest  consumer  or 
shipper  must  pay  the  freight  demanded 
by  the  railroads  and  In  addition  is  still 
penalized  an  extra  10  percent  "war  tax" 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  distance,  grossly 
discriminates  against  him. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  freight-rate  Increases  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  published  In  the  Oc- 
tober 1949  Issue  of  Pacific  Northwest  In- 
dustry, a  publication  of  the  School  of 
Easiness  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton: 

ErrEcia  or  Inc«xaskd  Pbktght  Ratis  on  thi 
PAcmc  NomtWKST 

(By  Stanley  H.  Brewer,  aaslatant  profeaaor  ot 
transportation.  University  of  Washington ) 
The  location  of  any  Industry  depends  some- 
wha:  upon  the  freight  rates  fur  transport- 
ing raw  materials  to  that  Industry  and  the 
finished  product  to  market.  The  physical 
location  of  a  plant  Is  often  dependent  upon 
the  relaticnshlps  of  freight  rates  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  finished  productfl,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  shrlnicage  of  thos«  raw  materials 
in  production.  Where  many  tons  of  raw 
materials  go  into  the  production  of  an  intri- 
cate piece  of  machmery  which  weighs  but  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  the  plant  facilities  will 
be  located  clooe  to  the  source  of  the  basic 
materials  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basic 
materials  aro  blown  up  In  slas  or  weight  in 
producing  a  finished  product,  the  plant  (acu- 
ities will  be  located  close  to  the  market  center. 
Where  there  la  to  be  no  change  in  size  or 
weight  of  th«  articlo  In  the  manufacturing 
process,  location  of  plant  will  b«  ImaMlsrlal. 

EATV  ESLATiOMfcBIPS  VrXAI. 

These  are  well-founded  principles  of  loca- 
tion of  Industry  when  traiuportatlon  costs 
alone  are  being  considered.  Many  other  fnc- 
tors,  of  course.  Influence  decisions  pertaining 
to  plant  location.  Once  the  means  of  pro- 
duction have  be«n  located,  the  success  of  the 
enterprue  will  depend  largely  upon  competl- 
tlTt  relationships  In  the  markeU  available 
to  the  producer  when  the  economics  of  pro. 
ductlon  and  tran^Msrtatlon  costs  are  con- 
std^rod.  If  per-mlle  transportatloo  costs  art 
constant  for  all  produ'^^-^  of  a  iflren  product, 
the  most  Tonomtr  pr  wcttld 

b«  abi«  to  dialilkttt*  o  L .  ....  ^.t.......  area. 


With  these  factors  in  mind  It  Is  easy  to  see 
how  cbSDCW  In  freight  rates  affect  patterns  of 
distribution  and  market  areas  in  which  a 
given  producer  might  sell  his  product.  A 
downward  adjustment  of  freight  rates  for  a 
given  producer,  other  factors  renuiining  con- 
stant, would  enable  him  to  distribute  profit- 
ably over  a  larger  area.  By  the  same  token 
an  upward  adjustment  of  one  producer's  rates 
would  tend  to  shrink  his  market  area. 

Producers  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by 
changes  in  freight  rates  unless  relationships 
are  upset  by  these  adjustments.  A  miller  of 
grain,  for  example,  would  not  be  affected  if 
rates  on  both  flour  and  grain  were  adjusted 
proportionately,  but  if  flour  rates  were  raised 
and  wheat  rates  remained  unchanged  he 
would  find  it  advantageous  to  move  closer  to 
the  market  center,  if  other  factors  did  not 
have  to  be  considered,  to  benefit  from  the 
relatively  lower  wheat  rates. 

Any  adjustment  of  rates  U  certain  to  have 
some  effect  on  relationships  of  producers  to 
market  areas.  Frequent  changes  in  freight 
rates  will  result  In  a  material  disturbance 
of  Industry  location  and  distribution  pat- 
terns With  the  rising  spiral  of  our  economy 
and  '  eased  costs  of  operating  trans- 

porta  llities  have  come  frequent  In- 

creases in  the  general  level  of  freight  rates 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  rali- 
roads  of  the  Nation  have  taken  the  lead  in 
pushing  rates  upward:  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation have  followed.  Since  1948  there 
have  been  fire  percentape  increases  in  the 
level  of  rail  rates.  The  first  two  were  small 
and  did  not  greatly  disturb  relationships: 
also  they  were  spaced  far  enough  apart  so 
tiiat  adjustmenu  could  be  made.  The  last 
three,  however,  were  Inaugurated  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  Ex  parte  162.' 
which  Increased  the  level  of  rates  15  to  25 
percent.'  went  Into  effect  on  its  final  form 
on  October  13.  1947;  Ex  parte  168  increased 
rates  another  10  to  30  percent  on  June  8. 
1&48:  and  Ez  parte  166.  which  granted  the 
railroads  an  emergency  Increase  of  4  to  6 
percent  a.4  of  ^nuary  11.  1949.  provided  a 
final  Increase  of  8  to  10  percent  i^ffectlve  Sep- 
tember 1.  1049. 

«»TECTS  OF  INCU.\SZD  nnCIfT  lATU 

Theae  r  lunges  have  had  a  material 

effect  on  ement  of  goods  throughout 

the  United  States  and  wlU  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  disrupt  marketing  patterns.    For  ex- 

•The  term  "ex  parte."  with  the  assigned 
number,  is  used, in  schedules  of  rates  to  Indi- 
cau  a  particular  percentage  incrcaae  In  rates. 

*The  percentage  Increase  on  Ex  parte  162. 
on  168.  and  on  168  varies  by  reKioas  and  by 
products.  Generally  the  percentage  in- 
creases have  been  higher  in  the  fcast,  where 
shipping  distances  are  relatively  short,  than 
In  the  West  and  South  where  shipping  dis- 
tances are  relatively  lonr  tills  helps  to  main- 
tain basic  teTltoriai  rate  relationships.  In- 
creases have  been  sreeter  on  manufactured 
foods  than  oo  raw  materials. 
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ample,  it  is  now  poesible  to  show  perceptible 
ciianges  both  in  markets  for  Pacific  North- 
west products  sold  and  for  those  bought.  The 
tendency  is  to  shorten  the  transportation 
haul  as  much  as  possible  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
costs.  Changes  that  have  occtirred  and  are 
occurring,  may  be  grouped  into  three  cat- 
egories to  show  the  consequences  of  increas- 
Uig  freight  rates  on  marketing. 

1.  On  certain  goods  coming  to  tlie  Pacific 
Northwest :  In  the  first  category  are  hundreds 
of  products,  the  selUng  or  procurement  mar- 
kets of  which  have  not  been  affected  t)ecause 
of  the  nature  of  the  commodity  and  of  de- 
mand factors.  In  this  group  are  such  prod- 
ucts as  automobiles,  radioe.  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  and  other  consumer  goods 
that  entail  expensive  production  planu  and 
equipment.  These  Industries  cannot  decen- 
tralize to  take  advantage  of  favorable  trans- 
portation costs  in  the  short  run;  conse- 
quently, tiigher  freight  rates  are  merely 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Following  are  fotir  examples  of  how  the  in- 
anand  freight  rates  have  been  added  to  the 
eoBSUmers'  price,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of 
living.  When  such  calculations  are  made  on 
the  hundreds  of  items  that  the  average  fam- 
ily purcliaaes  each  year,  they  Indicate  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  additions  to  the 
famUy  budget  are  the  restilt  of  such  IncreaMS 
In  freight  rates. 

Freight  charges  on  selected  items,  1939-49 
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'    IS*,  ir 

Likewise  In  substantially  the  same  category 
are  Items  of  consumption,  such  as  agricul- 
tural products,  which  continued  to  be  pro- 
duced in  areas  of  most  economical  prcduc- 
tlon  because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate, 
or  other  facto^  Increased  freight  rates  for 
such  items  mMst  be  borne  by  the  tiltimate 
conFumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  A 
head  of  lettuce,  for  example,  grown  in  Cali- 
lornia  or  ArizOi.a  and  packed  in  ice.  shipped 
In  a  roIrlgei;i'.c<l  car  to  Seattle,  costs  the 
houseviie  approximately  or.e-iialf  to  three- 
fouitlu  of  a  cent  more  than  it  did  prewar 
because  of  ta*  incrvaaes  in  freight  rates. 
This  sort  of  nccounting  applied  to  each  of 
the  1S3  Items  in  the  consumer  price  index 
(formerly  tae  ccst-of-hving  index;  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StaOstics  would 
amoiuit  to  a  kte&ble  figure  in  a  year  s  time. 

2.  On  certaOa  goods  leaving  the  Pacific 
Morthwest:  Oosely  allied  to  the  first  cate- 
gory of  products  is  a  second  group  which 
are  produced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
ma.ke'.ed  in  other  areas  or  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  ,  An  attempt  wiU  be  made  to 
show  iww  inotaaaaa  in  freight  rates  on  these 
J-  •  rupted  or  ciaziged  tr.arkets  or 

i;       .  <      xis.     Soft    wheat,   for   ex- 

aaiple.  It  pr^..       -    t-  in  quantity 

ia  the  Pacliic       :.u>.<.  .  .<j-ket«d  nor- 

inailj  in  pupulauon  oenvci^  of  the  East  and 
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Southeast.  As  freight  rates  on  wheat  liave 
increased,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  lost  its 
economic  advantages  of  lower  production 
costs  in  higher  transportation  coets  to  the 
East  and  South,  and  with  each  percentage 
increase  in  rail  rate,  the  quantities  of  Pacific 
Northwest  wheat  and  flour  marketed  in  the 
East  have  dropped.  This  situation  has  be- 
come very  serious  Inasmuch  as  the  tonnage 
of  Pacific  Northwest  soft  wheat  marketed 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
has  dropped  87  percent  since  1945,  and  to 
the  markets  south  of  Ohio  79  percent.  If 
it  were  not  for  Government  support  price 
on  wheat  the  economy  of  Pacific  Northwest 
wheat  farmers  would  Ise  greatly  Imperiled, 
especially  of  late,  since  very  little  wheat  is 
being  moved  into  China,  which  was  formerly 
a  large  market.  The  sittiatlon  can  l>est  be 
illustrated  In  the  following  two  tables. 

Rail  rates  on  reheat  flour  from  the  Padfle 
Northwest 
(lUOpoomW] 
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The  question  arises  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  market  when  presumably  de- 
mand has  remained  constant.  This  situa- 
tion illustrates  the  effect  of  disruption  of  rate 
relationships:  eastern  and  southern  flour  de- 
mand formerly  supplied  by  Paciflc  Northwest 
producers  Is  now  supplied  by  nearby  produc- 
ing areas.  The  percentage  freight  increases 
have  played  havoc  with  rate  relationships  on 
wheat  and  flour  moving  to  eastern  markets. 
Because  of  greater  distances  the  base  rates 
from  the  PactSc  Northwest  to  eastern  and 
southern  points  ere  higher  than  from  the 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Michigan  areas 
of  production  to  those  points.  When  ap- 
proximately the  same  jsercentage  increase  is 
added  to  a  35-cent  b^se  rate  and  to  a  92-cent 
base  rate,  the  resiiltant  doUar-and-cent  In- 
creases are  greatly  different.  This  is  what 
has  happened  to  the  rates  on  flour.  The 
freight  rate  on  a  100-pound  bag  of  flotir 
from  the  Grain  Belt  area  of  the  Midwest  to 
eastern  poinu  has  increased  by  approximate- 
ly 18  to  20  cents,  whereas  the  rate  on  the 
same  product  from  the  Paciflc  Northwest  to 
the  East  hns  incre-.ised  51  to  52  cents,  thus 
increasing  the  rate  dilferential  from  57  cents 
In  1937  to  87  cents  at  present.  The  67 -cent 
differential  could  be  overcome  by  more  eco- 
nomical production  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest, 
but  these  economies  cannot  now  overcome  the 
87 -cent  differential.  Thus  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  lost  a  substantiu^i  part  of  Us  marJcet 
on  soft  wheat  and  flour. 


Another  example  of  a  shrinking  market  is 
the  case  of  a  Paciflc  Northwest  mantifacturer 
of  mineral  wool,  a  product  used  as  a  build- 
ing liuulation  material.  This  partlctilar  in- 
dustry is  new  to  the  area,  having  been  estab- 
lished shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  as 
demand  for  insulating  materials  Increased. 
The  product,  made  from  slag  or  waste  from 
tiie  smelting  Industry  as  well  as  iraca.  other 
local  materials.  Is  extremely  light  and  bulky 
with  consequent  relatively  high  transporta- 
tion charges  per  unit  of  shipping  weight. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  Industry  in  tills  area  was  the 
fact  that  the  product  could  not  stand  long- 
haul  transportation  charges  from  eastern  pro- 
ducing points.  As  a  consequence.  Paciflc 
Northwest  producers  bnmedlately  captured 
almost  the  entire  western  marlut  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  plant  in  1947.  However,  as 
freight  rates  increased,  the  market  gradually 
siu-unk  from  Its  original  area  as  far  east  as 
the  Dakotas  and  as  far  south  as  the  Mexican 
border,  to  a  present  area  only  as  far  east 
as  points  in  Montana  and  south  approximate- 
ly to  tlie  California-Oregon  border.  Produc- 
tion, therefore,  has  necessarily  been  drasti- 
cally ctuiAUed  to  supplying  local  markets. 
Other  producers  with  higher  costs  of  produc- 
tion ixave  found  It  economical  to  start  oper- 
ations In  those  areas  which  cannot  now  be 
served  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  industry. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  fistUng  Indtistry  iias 
suffered  in  much  the  same  manner:  rail 
freight  charges  have  Increased  from  »2.07  per 
100  pounds  plus  refrigeration  charges  In  1948, 
to  93.26  per  100  pounds  plus  refrigeration  at 
present  from  Seattle  to  New  York. 

Freight  rates ^  on  frozen  fish  from  Seattle* 
(100  poondsj 
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'  Does  not  inrltKle  refrigwator  charges  which  have 
tDcr(>9SP<i  from  $bo  a  car  in  IM6  to  illw.OS  at  present  for  a 
car  i^ovinr  from  Seattle  to  New  York,  with  proportfoBsl 
increases  on  other  i]iovemeDt!>. 

>  Eihibitji  prepared  by  Fred  H.  Tolan  in  ICC  Docket. 
EiparU  168 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  production  of  fro- 
zen fish  m  Seattle  has  Increased  from  20.- 
400  979  pounds  in  1945  to  25.858.037  pounds 
in  1948,  carloadlngs  have  fallen  from  413 
to  313  during  the  same  period.  The  higher 
rail  rate  structure  Is  not  entirely  responsible 
for  the  decline  In  carloadlngs  as  the  United 
States  is  now  importing  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  fish  from  Iceland  which  are  being 
consumed  In  eastern  maritets,  and  truck- 
loadings  on  the  product  increased  to  east- 
ern points  during  this  period. 

One  might  assume  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion that  Increases  In  freight  rates  tiave 
had  only  adverse  eilects  on  Paciflc  Northwest 
industry,  zuaritcts,  and  sources  of  supply. 
Such  Is  not  the  case,  as  many  examples  could 
be  cited  whereby  Industries  have  profited 
materially  by  increases  In  freight  rates.  The 
dairy  products  industry,  for  example,  iias 
lost  some  of  its  market  In  Montana.  Utali. 
southern  Idaho,  and  southern  Oregon  wtiere 
preceding  plants  have  been  established  to 
shorten  traruportatiou  hauls  and  reduce 
transportation  costs,  but  b::s  gained  in  othtt 
markets.  Chief  competlllcn  for  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  Paciflc  Northwest  comes  from 
the  Wisconsin  area  Fonmrly  !«rt»e  quanti- 
ties ot  batter,  ebeese.  canned  otlik,  and 
other  products  were  shipped  from  Wlsconsta 
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to  w«t  co«Jt  polnta  for  moTement  to  Kurop*. 
the  Orient,  and  Caribbean  and  South  Ameri- 
can marlnta.  The  higher  frelsht  rate*  in 
■ome  rcepeeta  hare  almost  eliminated  thla 
awvHMnt.  to  tlM  oompetltlTe  adrantage  of 
fmUBB  Northwast  producers  who  are  now 
•hipping  more  dairy  product*  In  the  export 
market  than  ever  before.  Other  Industrie* 
have  benefited  In  much  the  aame  manner. 

8.  On  relocation  of  Industry :  The  third 
general  elTect  of  the  Increasea  in  freight 
rate*  might  be  termed  relocation  of  Industry, 
and  h«re  again  the  Pacific  Northwest  pro- 
vides examples,  although  not  as  marked  and 
clear-cut  a«  In  the  pretlous  categories.  In- 
dustry, especially  when  there  Is  a  great  deal 
Invested  tn  plant  and  equipment,  does  not 
shift  M  easily  as  do  markets  and  sources  of 
•apply  ta  ftaponas  to  changed  condlUons.  tn 
this  ease  rMng  transportation  costs.  How- 
ever, the  Pael0c  Worthwest  to  beginning  to 
see  some  effects  of  higher  rates  on  Its  in- 
dustry. 

Producers  of  machinery  In  the  Seattle- 
Portland  area  formerly  manufactured  fln- 
Ijihed  roadbulldlng  and  logging  equipment 
for  markets  tn  the  Middle  West  and  East. 
In  freight  rates  have  now  made  it 
to  change  their  entire  manufac- 
turing process  in  order  to  compete  with  mid- 
west and  eastern  producers.  On  one  partte- 
Xilar  piece  of  machinery  welching  11.000 
pounds  the  rate  has  Increased  from  11.78 
a  hundred  to  t2.73  a  hundred,  thxis  resulting 
In  an  Increase  in  delivered  cost  of  1104  50 
which  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  producer. 
As  a  result  ot  this  iBcx— st  the  producer  has 
established  a  final  ■■MBbly  plant  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  to  which  It  ships  rough  forglngs.  at 
a  lower  charge  than  the  machinery  rate,  for 
finishing  and  final  production.  This  one 
plant  has  found  It  necessary  to  reduce  em- 
ployment by  100  to  150  persons  In  the  Seat- 
tle area  because  of  the  changes  in  the  mar.u- 
farturlng  proeess.  SliBllarly.  these  produc- 
ers can  no  longer  ship  to  California  points 
where  freight  rates  have  Increased  from  62 
to  92  cents  on  some  Items  and  1132  to  91.80 
on  other  Items. 

By  the  same  token  there  Is  evidence  that 
•ome  manufacturers  have  established  as- 
sembly and  manufacturing  plants  In  the  Pa- 
dflc  Northwest  In  order  to  redxice  trans- 
portation costs.  Should  freight  rates  remain 
•t  the  present  high  level  others  will  follow. 

If  freight  rates  continue  at  their  present 
high  levels  we  shall  probably  see  additional 
Instances  of  transportation  hauls  shortened 
so  as  to  reduce  costs.  In  the  long  run,  high 
costs  of  transportation  may  be  a  major  fac- 
tor In  ths  furthar  industriallsstlon  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  At  the  same  time  they 
may  mean  that  soms  Pacific  Northwest  Indus- 
tries will  dscrsMS  materlaily  in  importance. 


A  Miaiciin  in  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLOaiDA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdan,  October  18  ileoislattve  day  of 
Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ai>k 
unanimous  c<mser  .  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  series  of 
Interesting  articles  written  by  Judge 
George  K.  Holt,  entitled  "A  Miamian  in 
Israei." 

The  manuscript  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  require  approximately 
three  paces  of  the  Conckessiomal  Ric- 
oao.  at  a  cost  of  $246. 


There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoan, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  ths  MUml  Herald  of  July  11.  19*9] 

A  MIAMUH  IK  B«A«L SACmmClS  SVTU)  NATIOW 

roa  jrws 
(By  Judge  George  I.  Bolt) 

It  was  impossible  to  escape  a  feeling  of 
bUtory  m  Tel  Aviv  on  that  sunny  May  4. 
1M9.  The  first  anniversary  of  Israel  as  an 
Independent  nation  found  the  people  in  a 
mood  of  high  holiday.  They  bad  come 
through  a  dlfllcult  period,  realized  a  dream 
ao  centuries  old.  won  a  war,  set  their  feet  on 
the  path  of  international  destiny. 

The  streets  of  the  crowded  city  were  draped 
with  the  blue  and  white  flags  of  ths  new 
JewUh  state.  Men.  women,  and  children 
paraded,  danced,  and  sang. 

The  government  proclaimed  this  first  12 
months  as  "a  year  of  wonders."  The  offi- 
cial announcement  said:  "Let  the  people 
meet  in  Joyful  assembly  to  offer  thanks- 
giving. Let  them  honor  the  fallen  and  unite 
in  lofty  brotherhood.  Por  on  this  day  Israel 
celebrates  the  festival  of  the  new  freedom." 

The  city,  the  nation,  and  Jews  through- 
out the  wca-ld  rejoiced  In  the  reality  of  the 
ancient  longing  for  a  homeland.  Yet.  be- 
neath The  surface  of  the  ringing  aords  and 
pride  was  an  almost  grim  note. 

Said   the   nation's  leading  banker: 

"Nineteen  furty-nlns  will  be  a  hard  year. 
With  some  luck  and  a  generous  contribution 
from  Jews  abroad  we  can  more  or  less  attain 
our  immigration  target.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  can  be  reached  only  if  (and  it  la 
a  big  If)  we  reduce  our  consumption  to  a 
level  considerably  lower  than  at  present.  In 
addition  we  must  make  a  real  effort  to  in- 
crease productivity. 

"To  tell  the  public  that  It  can  even  Im- 
prove Its  standard  of  living  In  the  near  fu- 
ture whilst  bringing  In  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Inunlgrants  Is  grossly  and  Irrespon- 
sibly misleading." 

Israel  Is  a  nation  facing  gigantic  problems 
at  ths  beginning  of  its  second  year  of  life, 
yet  facing  tbem  with  a  faith  and  detanhlna- 
tlua  that  Is  one  of  the  moving  spectadcs  of 
our  age.  It  was  to  learn  this,  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  life  and  spirit  of  this  people  that 
we  had  come  to  this  historic  land. 

We  were  a  group  of  American  non-Jews 
selected  by  the  American  Christian  Pales- 
tinian committee  for  this  fact-finding  pil- 
grimage. Our  mission  was  to  study  Israel  In 
all  its  phases  economic,  fiscal,  governmen- 
tal, political,  religious — and  report  back  to 
our  local  communities  In  an  impartial 
manner. 

It  was  fitting  that  we  should  be  in  Tel  Aviv 
on  the  nation's  first  birthday.  That  morning 
we  had  special  invitations  to  attend  services 
in  the  great  synagogue. 

Tralllc  was  at  a  standstill  as  pedestrians 
took  over  the  streets.  It  seemed  that  the 
whole  countryside  liad  Jammed  Into  the  city 
for  the  great  occasion. 

It  was  a  strenuoxis  task  to  fight  our  way 
Uirough  the  crowd  around  the  synagogue.  It 
took  the  assistance  of  the  military  to  get  us 
into  the  building. 

The  sight  was  unforgettable.  Every  seat 
was  taken.  According  to  orthodox  custom 
women  were  forbidden  to  mingle  with  the 
men  and  looked  on  from  the  galleries,  two  or 
three  floors  above.  The  cantor,  brought  over 
from  London  for  this  event,  chanted  the 
service  In  a  moving  voice. 

Hundreds  were  standing  In  the  rear  and 
those  In  front  suffered  from  the  eager  ones 
who  tried  to  Jam  closer.  Talk  was  Incessant 
and  applause  punctuated  the  sermon  of 
Rabbi  Unterman. 

All  the  high  government  officials  were 
present  except  the  president,  who  was  In 
the  United  States  on  an  Important  mission. 
Prime    Minister    David    Ben    Guriuu    helped 


officiate.  He  was  a  striking  flgtu-e  In  hi*  frock 
coat  and  silk  top  hat. 

This,  tn  a  way.  was  the  high  point  of  the 
crowded  day— the  assembly  of  the  people  and 
their  leaders  In  the  temple  of  God.  The 
theme  of  this  meeting  was  Joy  and  determina- 
tion, thanksgiving,  and  rededicatlon. 

Later.  Ben  Gurlon  spoke  to  the  nation  l»y 
radio.  His  words  were  grave.  "There  Is  need- 
less waste  of  property  and  effort,  of  man- 
power, and  of  time.  We  enjoy  luxuries  which 
do  not  benefit  u.i.  There  Is  exapgerated 
profit,  there  is  proflteerln?  which  is  destroy- 
ing the  economy  and  our  public  spirit. 

"It  U  Imperative  to  bring  a  halt  to  all  this, 
imperative  for  each  one  of  us  individually 
and  imperative  to  the  state  which  has  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  defenss  and  even  heavier 
burden  of  absorbing  mass  immigration." 

Israel  has  mads  amaUng  progrsss.  through 
unbelievable  personal  sacrifice,  during  us 
first  year  of  life.  It  faces  tremendous  prob- 
lems undismayed  and  unafraid.  Later 
articles  wUl  deal  with  some  of  these. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  12, 1949) 

A    MXAMIAM    IN    ISSAXL — SOCIAUST    WAJLU    UNITS 

ASS  SAsas  or  sl'sai.  urz 
(By  Judge  George  S.  Holt) 

The  creation  of  the  new  state  of  Israel  had 
a  world-wide  Impact.  Yet  this  nation  whose 
birth  stirred  the  emotions  of  all  people  Is 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  its  population  in  the  begin- 
ning was  about  800.000  people. 

lu  first  year  was  marked  by  a  bitter  war  m 
which  10.000  men  and  women  were  killed  or 
lost.  That  U  as  If  the  United  States  lest  lu 
battle  mors  than  2.000.000  of  its  fineet  youth. 

Now,  following  its  star  as  the  homeland  of 
all  Je«-s.  with  unresuicted  immigration  of 
the  JewUh  dlspossesssd  of  all  lands.  It  is  re- 
ceiving new  resldenU  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a 
day. 

These  newcomers,  as  well  as  former  settlers, 
must  be  fed.  clothed,  housed,  and  the  eco- 
nomic lUe  of  the  nation  placed  on  a  sound 
basis.    How? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  It  will  take  15 
years  for  housing  to  catch  up. 

Palestine  Is  not  rich.  There  are  no  miner- 
als. There  Is  water,  but  the  need  for  water 
control  and  Irrigation  Is  vital  in  this  hot. 
often  rainless  land. 

This  is  an  agricultural  country  out  of  ne- 
cessity and  the  t>aslc  form  of  rtiral  life  Is  tiie 
kibbutz. 

We  visited  many  of  these  communal  farm- 
ing settiMMBU.  The  land  Is  owned  by  the 
nation  and  teased  to  the  communal  group. 
In  one  type  of  kibbutz  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  private  property.  Cue  earns  with  labor  for 
the  whole.  It  is  a  voltmtary  arrancement 
and  ths  Individual  may  leave  whenever  he 
desires. 

Decisions  are  made  in  general  meettntrs 
at  which  there  Is  complete  equality.  People 
assemble  at  ths  ringing  of  a  bell.  Each 
member  has  a  vote. 

In  this  type  of  kibbutz,  children  live 
separately  In  age  groups,  being  cared  for 
by  trained  teachers  and  nurses.  Parents  are 
with  their  clUldren  only  for  a  few  hours 
after  the  day's  work  Is  done. 

Everyone  has  a  Job.  The  men  and  women 
have  complete  security  and  medical  ca.'-e 
and  the  group  provides  for  those  who  become 
too  old  for  labor  tn  the  fields. 

The  conception  of  the  kibbutz  Is  that  the 
natloiT  must  have  an  Intelllgert,  hardwork- 
ing peaaentry.  Everyone  In  Israel  must  be 
productive.  This  is  the  basic  tenet  of  the 
nation's  faith — a  fundamental  fact  of  life 
that  was  impressed  upon  us  time  after 
time. 

An  Important  personage  in  the  klbbuta 
Is  the  work  organizer  who  assigns  Jobs  and 
posu  asslgnmenU  on  a  huge  board.  Affairs 
are  In  the  hands  of  an  executive  comnUttee 
and  a  secretary  for  the  conduct  of  ci''«idc 
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affairs  affecting  the  settlement.  There  is  a 
treasurer  and  other  committees,  all  subject 
to  the  general  meeting — fiiuJ  and  supreme 
authority  within  the  settlement. 

If  the  kibbutz  is  orthodox  there  Is  a  syna- 
gogue, center  of  rellgictis  life. 

Regardless  of  what  one  has  done  before, 
everyone  miut  do  the  work  assigned, 
whether  he  was  a  stock  broker  In  Berlin,  a 
lawyer  in  Czechoslovakia  or  a  shopkeeper  In 
Poland.  He  must  adjust  himself  to  the 
group  or  leave. 

What  this  nation  needs  and  must  have 
are  more  producers  on  the  soil  and  not 
professional  people. 

Another  type  of  kibbutz  Is  called  moshav. 
These  are  based  on  the  family  rather  than  the 
individual.  They  settle  the  land  as  a  group 
with  equal  area  of  farm  land  and  equal 
opportunity.  Though  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  nation,  each  family  farms  that  portion 
aslgned  to  It.  There  Is  communal  life,  with 
volunteers  taking  over  the  work  of  the  Ul. 

Workers  In  the  moshav  share  in  all  com- 
munal farm  equipment  and  livestock,  and 
Individual  families  which  leave  may  receive 
Its  proportionate  share  of  the  Joint  holdings. 

The  newest  venture  in  communal  farming 
Is  the  moshav  shltufl.  This  means  literally 
family  kibbutz.  It  U  collective  Individual 
living.  The  family  lives  together  and  each 
receives  money  In  return  for  services.  One 
does  not  receive  pay  for  what  he  does,  but  for 
what  he  needs.  The  strong  man  and  the 
weak  woman  receive  equal  return  if  the  need 
Is  the  same. 

The  succesful  member  of  a  kibbutz  Is  one 
willing  to  make  sacrifices.  The  sacrifices  are 
prodigious.  Lile  is  hard  and  returns  are 
small  because  the  needs  of  the  nation  come 
first. 

This  system  is  socialistic  and  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  communal  farming  under 
the  Soviet  flag.  But  political  communism 
does  not  exist. 

Does  this  type  of  endeavor  stifle  Incentive? 
Time  after  time  young  people  who  could 
easily  have  taken  over  established,  comfort- 
able settlemenU  which  their  elders  had 
carved  from  the  wilderness  have  chosen  in- 
stead to  take  up  the  hard  pioneer  life  In  the 
desert -like  Nagav  area.  ThU  was  their  con- 
tribution to  building  up  the  Jewish  state. 

The  watchword  of  Israel  Is  haluu,  which 
means  more  production,  ever  more  produc- 
tion. This  is  the  hope  and  salvation  of  the 
nation. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  13,  19491 

A  MlAMLilt  m  t«aA£L — TOtTWC  NATIOK  ATTaACTB 

VASiKTT  or   ItXWCOMXaS 
(By  Judge  George  E    Holt) 

The  keystone  of  policy  In  Israel,  world's 
newest  nation.  Is  that  It  shall  oe  the  home- 
land of  dispossessed  Jews  from  every  corner 
of  the  earth. 

In  following  that  policy,  the  country  re- 
ceives homeless  wanderers  into  the  promised 
land  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day.  Nothing  like 
this  has  occurred  in  history.  The  movement 
of  peoples  has  an  emotional  Impact  that 
shapes  the  life  of  the  country.  It  struggles 
to  abeorb  the  human  stream  with  a  fierce 
determination  that  not  one  shall  be  turned 
away. 

Prime  Minister  Ben  Gurlon,  In  his  anni- 
versary message  to  his  people.  sUted  flatly 
that  "The  State  of  Israel  wUl  rest  on  the 
absorption  of  mass  immigration,  wide  settle- 
ment pioneering  Impetus." 

This  flow  of  humanity  produces  an  amaz- 
ing diversity  of  new  citizens.  They  range 
from  the  pitiful  survivors  of  Nazi  torture 
camps  to  wealthy  citizens  of  advanced  na- 
tions, drawn  by  ties  of  ancestral  memories. 
We  saw  and  talked  with  many  of  all  types. 

During  a  tour  into  the  rural  area  we  vis- 
ited the  chUdren's  vUlage  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  Mizrochl  womcKS  organi- 
zation of  America.     The  children   here  are 


from  all  parts  oJ  the  world.  They  are  from 
6  to  17  years  old  and  all  have  lost  their 
parents  and  families. 

Most  of  them,  when  they  arrive,  are  In  a 
dazed  condition.  They  go  through  a  deli- 
cate process  of  orientation  until  a  new  in- 
terest in  life  is  awakened. 

Some  of  them,  at  first,  even  eat  the  soap 
provided  in  the  batlu-ooms.  Food  seems  a 
desperate  need.  Newcomers,  after  eating  a 
good  meal,  steal  bread  and  other  articles  and 
hide  them  In  their  clothing. 

The  first  days  are  devoted  to  establishing 
a  sense  of  security.  When  the  children  be- 
gin to  lose  their  terror  of  darkness  and  stop 
screaming  in  fright,  they  are  taken  Into  town 
for  a  day  where  they  are  allowed  to  shop 
or  go  to  the  movies. 

These  children  need  rest  periods,  mental 
and  physical,  beyond  ordinary  children. 
They  are  not  normal.  They  are  the  tragic 
restUt  of  world  upheaval  caused  by  war  and 
the  insane  desires  of  dictators. 

The  selection  of  these  children  is  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion, the  only  requirement  being  that  they 
are  of  orthodox  Jewish  faith.  Some  are  so 
young  and  unattached  It  seemed  dlfUcult  for 
us  to  understand  how  this  could  be  deter- 
mined. We  were  Informed  that  the  child's 
memories  invariably  was  an  accurate  guide. 
The  village  includes  a  number  of  fine  mod- 
em buUdlngs  In  a  lovely  setting  of  farm- 
land. Irrigated  by  one  of  the  best  systems  we 
have  ever  seen.  Here  we  found  a  weaving 
shop  where  the  children  make  parasols,  bed- 
spreads, and  other  articles. 

There  is  a  machine  shop  where  boys  are 
taught  the  fine  points  of  welding.  A  model 
chicken  farm  Is  part  of  the  equipment.  In 
which  beautiful  white  leghorns,  which  thrive 
best  in  the  climate,  have  the  most  modem 
care. 

Some  of  the  dormitories  are  prefabricated. 
They  are  neat  and  well  ordered.  Everyone  is 
responsible  for  household  duties  and  most 
of  the  cleaning  is  done  by  the  children  them- 
selves. The  youngsters  are  taught  a  new  way 
of  life  on  a  scientific  basis. 

There  are  four  dormitories  or  pavilions,  as 
they  are  called.  The  home  Is  operated  on  the 
family  aystem.  Each  dormitory  is  supervised 
by  a  man  and  woman  and  everything  Is  done 
to  simulate  a  family  circle.  They  live  to- 
gether, eat  together  and  with  money  they 
make,  buy  radios  and  other  desirable  things. 
The  authorities  work  hard  to  keep  ihe 
village  from  beiiig  an  orphanage.  The  family 
atmosphere  tries  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
real  families.  Older  children  take  respon- 
sibility for  tlie  younger. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  14.  1949) 

A    MIAMIAN    IN    ISaAXL JEWS    FOUGHT    BSAVXLT 

THOUGH    DESIKING    PEACZ 

(By  Judge  George  E.  Holt) 

Though  Israel  was  founded  in  the  name  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  the  hard  fact  of  Its 
first  year  of  life  has  been  war. 

The  proclamation  of  the  new  state  was  a 
signal  for  the  defiant  challenge  to  its  exist- 
ence by  the  Arab  coalition.  These  nations 
asserted  their  claims  to  the  historic  birth- 
place of  three  great  religions.  They  threat- 
ened to  drown  the  new  Israel  in  blood. 

The  Jews  are  proud,  and  rightly  so.  of  the 
part  they  played  In  the  stniggle.  The  con- 
flict has  not  yet  been  concluded.  Israel  exists 
under  an  uneasy  truce  while  a  settlement  Is 
sought  by  the  United  Nations.  Much  remains 
to  be  done. 

When  the  British  withdrew  at  the  end  of 
the  League  of  Nations  mandate,  more  than 
seven  Arab  nations,  with  superbly  equipped 
armies — some  led  by  former  British  officers — 
descended  on  Israel. 

The  Jewish  fighting  forces  met  them  at  the 
outset  with  only  three  tanks,  which  had 
been  pilfered  from  the  British.    All  equip- 


ment wiiich  the  British  could  not  remove  bf 
sea  was  plunged  Into  a  deep  chasm  near  Haifa. 
Almost  without  arms,  the  armies  of  Israel 
fought.  Men  and  women  battled  side  by 
side.  A  basic  source  of  military  strength  was 
the  Hagana. 

Much  has  been  said  of  this  organization. 
Its  enemies  call  It  terrorist.  lu  defenders 
contend  that  Israel  would  have  succumbed 
during  the  first  weeks  of  fighting  but  for  Its 
heroic  deeds. 

The  Hagana  is  a  defense  organization,  rath- 
er secret  In  nature,  to  which  every  able- 
bodied  Jew  belonged.  Even  today,  although 
a  man  may  be  discharged  or  released  from 
the  army,  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Hagana. 
liable  for  service  ahould  emergency  arise. 
Hagana  proved  Its  worth  in  holding  back 
invaders  untU  the  nation  gained  in  military 
strength. 

Victory-  over  the  Arab  armies  was  carved 
out  by  the  Jewish  troops.  It  was  a  victory 
achieved  against  overwhelming  odda. 

Aubrey  Eban,  Israel's  representative  in  the 
United  Nations,  spoke  of  this  victory  during 
the  birthday  celebration.    He  said: 

"Israel  did  not  select  war  as  the  method 
of  regulating  lU  relations  with  Its  neighbcn-. 
Tiiat  grim  choice  was  made  by  the  Arab 
govemmenu,  which  tiiereby  Inherit  the  ftiil 
responsibility  for  all  the  bloodshed  and 
slaughter,  all  the  stiffering  and  privation,  all 
the  squandering  of  life  and  treasure  which 
have  resulted  from  the  futile  and  unneces- 
sary conflict. 

"Since  war  was  forced  upon  us.  we  adapted 
ourselves  as  effectively  as  we  could,  and  when 
we  read  the  record  of  Israel's  performance  on 
land,  sea,  and  air.  we  are  tempted  to  reflect 
that  the  process  of  adaptation  was  not 
entirely  without  success. 

"Yet  our  Interests  and  Ideals  command  us 
at  all  times  to  adliere  to  otir  real  preference 
which  is  for  peace — peace  founded  upon  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Israel  as  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  peace  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  sovereign  equality,  peace  within 
the  shadow  of  the  United  Nations  and  upon 
the  basis  of  Its  charter." 

One  glimpse  of  a  soldier  may  throw  in 
sharp  relief  the  character  of  the  Jewlah  fight- 
ing man.  We  visited  Army  headquarters  on 
the  southern  front  where  we  met  Col.  Yigol 
Alon,  whose  name  means  oak.  He  Is  hand- 
some, blue-eyed,  and  30.  His  chief  of  staff. 
Lt.  Col.  Isaac  Rabin,  chief  of  operations,  is 
27.  Colonel  Alon  was  bora  In  Oslllee,  at  KSv 
Tabor.  He  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes 
of  the  entire  war.  but  his  name  Is  not  well 
known  in  Israel.  The  authorities  do  not 
wish  to  publicize  him  too  much  beeatwe  th« 
Arabs  have  sworn  to  kill  him  because  of 
many  humiliating  defeats  suffered  at  hla 
hands. 

Through  an  Interpreter,  Colonel  Alon  told 
us  he  was  a  farmer  and  wanted  only  to  re- 
turn to  the  farm  when  the  fighting  was  over. 
He  has  no  political  or  military  ambitions. 

Colonel  Alon  said  the  Egyptians  had  ths 
strongest  and  best-equipped  armies  to  op- 
pose Israel.  The  Egyptian  leaders  were  av- 
erage, their  chief  faults  being  standardiza- 
tion of  method  and  InabUlty  to  develop  ini- 
tiative. The  level  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers 
was  very  low. 

"In  this  difficult  war,"  Colonel  Alon  said. 
"It  is  necessary  to  l)elieve  in  principles.  The 
Egyptians  have  nothing  on  which  to  base 
their  reasons  for  fighting." 

The  Jewish  soldier  had  a  clear  choice — 
win  or  die.  He.  Colonel  Alon  said,  was  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  freedom,  and  ills  home.  This 
gave  tremendous  strength  to  Jewish  troops 
and  morale  was  high. 

Scarcely  a  part  of  Israel  was  untouched 
by  the  war.  Many  towns  and  villages  wers 
devastated,  and  wounded  veterans  are  seen 
everywhere.  Longing  for  peace  to  dcvclof) 
their  homeland  as  a  reluge  for  all  Jews, 
they  have  been  forced  to  th:.nk  and  plan  in 
military  terms. 
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It  U  a  •otirce  of  pride  and  regret.  "It  U 
peace  tbat  we  need,  and  peace  we  tball 
have — even  If  we  must  fight  for  It."  a 
thoughtiUi  citizen  told  us. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  15.   19481 

A    MIAMIAN    IN    ISKAEL — HAKO    TTAKS    AHEAD    roa 

rsopLX  or  nzw  natioi* 
I  (By   Judge   George   E.    Holt) 

The  people  of  Israel  have  few  lllualons 
about  their  future.  They  expect  the  months 
and  years  ahead  to  be  difficult  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  Americans  used  to  plenty. 

The  nation  needs  a  tremendous  amount  of 
capital  for  development — for  farm  equip- 
ment and  fertilizer,  for  IrrigaUon  projects, 
for  housing,  transportation,  manulactures. 
They  have  nothing  In  measxire  l)eyond  faith 
and  determination. 

Yet  the  people  of  Israel  have  made  In- 
credible achievements.  Desert  lands  believed 
to  be  unfit  to  sustain  life  have  been  leached 
and  Irrigated,  swamps  and  bogs  have  been 
drained  and  hundreds  of  acres,  completely 
deforwted  by  Arab  poUcy,  have  been  re- 
planted In  trees. 

Scientific  fruit  growing  has  made  Palestine 
ths  ••cond  largest  cltrvis  exporting  country  In 
th«  world.  Canned  orange  Juice  Is  the  na- 
tional drink. 

Stock  farming  has  been  Introduced  on  a 
huge  scale  and  the  average  cow  on  Jewish 
farms  produces  3.700  quarts  of  milk  annually, 
compared  with  an  average  of  800  quarts  on 
Arab  farms. 

The  production  of  honey  has  been  under- 
taken on  a  planned  tmsls.  and  Israel  has  be- 
come a  leading  exporter. 

The  Biblical  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
glimpsed  by  Moses,  seems  again  a  possibility 
as  the  result  of  this  prodigious  effort. 

But  as  the  country  opens  Its  doors  to  dis- 
placed Jews  and  fights  for  a  place  In  the 
world,  the  cry  Is  for  more  production,  greater 
sacrifices,  a  general  tightening  of  belts  and 
Hexing  of  muscles. 

Israel.  In  Its  first  year  of  existence,  fought 
and  won  a  war.  absorbed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  citizens,  and  lived  reasonably 
well.  Government  leaders  say  a  change  must 
come. 

-It  Is  Irresponsible  that  we  have  lived  so 
well."  a  leader  said,  "and  the  more  we  delay 
the  day  of  reckoning  the  more  heavily  w« 
shall  have  to  pay. 

"Had  we  cut  our  consumption  to  the  bone 
from  the  first  day  of  our  independence,  had 
we  Introduced  a  system  of  rlgoroiis  rationing, 
had  we  turned  over  every  dollar  and  every 
pound  twice  or  thrice  before  spending  them 
Slid  had  we  coordinated  our  Import  control 
with  our  foreign  exchange  control,  we  now 
would  have  appreciably  larger  reserves  to 
draw  upon,  and  the  reduction  in  our  stand- 
ard of  living  which  the  present  year  will  In- 
evitably witness  would  not  com*  as  such  a 
shock  as  it  will  now  do." 

A  eoaitllnation  board  appointed  by  the 
Oovcrament  has  called  fur  an  estimate  of  all 
available  manpower.  It  is  believed  that  the 
nation  will  have  about  400.000  earners  dur- 
ing the  year  a  high  percentage  of  the  popu- 
(aUon.  Nveds  at  the  armed  forces  will  dl- 
taloMi  M  Um  kxiffMl-Ior  peace  becomes  a 
reality. 

Still,  with  the  flow  of  Inunlgratlon  unceas- 
ing and  money  for  development  lacking, 
there  will  be  many  who  must  be  employed 
on  public  works. 

This  study  leads  to  a  Oat  prediction  that 
1940^  50  will  be  a  hard  year. 

But  the  people  of  Israel  are  accxwtomed 
to  adversity.  There  Is  the  story  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Tel  Aviv  In  the  days  when  It  was 
iry  to  build  a  Jetty  Into  the  bay  to 
ahlps  coming  In  to  discharge  and 
iaks  on  cargo.  Cement  was  needed  and 
•hips  carrying  supplies  were  unable  to  pass 
through  the  shallow  water. 


The  mayor  called  upon  every  able-bodied 
person  to  help.  More  than  75.000  persons 
responded.  Wading  into  water  to  their  chins. 
they  took  the  cement  on  their  heads  and 
carried  It  ashore.  The  Jetty  was  built,  the 
harbor  was  transformed  Into  a  usable  haven. 

This  exploit  became  for  the  nation  a  sym- 
bol of  success  over  adversity.  In  this  spirit 
the  Israeli  approach  their  problems. 

While  there  is  no  outstanding  industry, 
research  constantly  seeks  new  sources  of 
wealth,  such  as  recovery  of  minerals  from 
the  Red  Sea. 

Much  emphasis  Is  t>elng  put  on  fermenta- 
tion, and  In  this  field  lies  hope  for  new  in- 
dusules.  Scientists  have  come  from  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  the  United  States.  They 
work  at  the  Weisman  Institute,  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  we  saw.  which  was  biUlt 
almost  entirely  with  American  money. 

Some  120  people  are  employed,  including 
a  professional  staff  of  40.  TexUles,  potash, 
bromides,  diamonds,  and  fertilizer  are  some 
of  the  products  being  studied. 

Plastics  from  the  castor  bean  are  an  ob- 
ject of  research — in  fact,  some  scientists  pre- 
dict that  this  bean,  easily  grown  here,  may 
be  the  basis  of  many  Industries,  even  a  prod- 
uct to  compete  with  nylon. 

So  Isreal  moves  toward  its  destiny,  tak- 
ing from  soil  and  factory  and  laboratory, 
living  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Beyond  most 
nations  it  has  a  spiritual  mission.  Looking 
back  on  the  heady  first  year  and  the  uncer- 
tain futiue.  a  Jewish  citizen  said: 

"Today  each  Israeli  carries  Joy  in  his  heart 
and  on  his  shoulder  the  burden  of  his 
brother.  For  when  he  puts  his  children  In 
clean  dresses  and  cheers  proudly  from  the 
streetslde.  it  is  to  honor  both  the  deed  and 
purpose  of  the  state. 

"And  the  purpose  Is  to  gather  In  his 
brethren  from  their  exile  until  each  man 
shall  take  another,  giving  him  his  shoulder 
to  lean  upon,  his  lodging  and  his  bread  to 
share.  That  U  the  right  which  has  been 
won.  and  which  is  the  deep  purpose  of  all  the 
brave.  Joyous  show  of  statehood." 

(From  the  MUml  Herald  of  July   16.   1949] 

A    MIAMIAM    IN    ISKArX HISTORY    SPEARS    DAILT 

TO  NrW  NATION 

(By  Judge  George  K.  Bolt) 

There  is  a  great  deal  In  Israel  to  remind 
an  Amerlcfin  of  home,  it  is  a  new  land — na 
In  Miami,  one  asks  a  friend  first  where  he  is 
from. 

These  thousands  of  newcomers  are  from  all 
the  corners  of  the  earth— Poland  and  Prance. 
Germanv.  Great  Britain.  South  Africa,  the 
United  Sutes.  Majiy  tongues  are  spoken. 
It  Is  not  uncommon  to  meet  someone  who 
speaks  easily,  and  often.  In  half  a  doeen  lan- 
guages. 

But  this  new  land  is  rooted  In  an  ancient 
ctilttu-e  and  history.  What  other  people  on 
earth  could  write  and  talk  of  simple,  every- 
day mattprs  against  a  background  of  the 
major  prophets? 

On  one  of  our  days  In  Jerusalem,  the  news- 
paper discussed  the  flirst  year  of  Independ- 
ence. 

"The  Jews  are  a  historically  minded  peo- 
ple." It  said,  "It  Is  natural,  nowever,  that  In 
their  reading  of  the  records  they  shoxild  give 
more  immediate  attention  to  the  dramatic 
moments  of  their  story. 

"At  this  particularly  moment  of  hl.itory. 
however,  they  would  do  well  to  study  the 
more  sober  periods — the  years  of  the  first 
national  settlement  under  Joshua  and  the 
judges,  the  rebuilding  under  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
mlah,  the  day-to-day  life  wben  the  temple 
was  the  civtl  as  well  as  the  rtllflous  center 
of  the  nation. 

"Beneath  the  splendors  and  solemnities  of 
the  kings  and  the  priests,  farmers  worked 
In  their  fields  and  artisans  at  their  trades 
*  •  *  the  Jews  in  ttMlr  land  were  a  work- 
ing folk." 


They  have  made  themselves  that  again. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  work. 

This  sense  of  history  Is  on  every  side.  In 
every  conversation.  Even  the  most  castial 
Items  read  as  if  from  sacred  books. 

"In  Tiberias,  people  from  upper  Galilee 
and  the  Jordan  Valley  and  their  children 
danced  and  sang  in  praise."  This  U  no  an- 
cient writing  but  a  news  report  on  the  events 
of  independence  day.  May  5.  1949. 

The  radio  has  no  commercials.  Each 
morning,  the  day's  program  opens  with  a 
Biblical  quotation:  "How  goodly  are  thy 
tents.  O  Jacob,  thy  dwelling  places,  O  Israel." 

Another  American,  a  non-Jew,  made  this 
observation  after  a  trip  such  as  ours: 

"The  more  one  studies  the  patterns  of  new 
life  in  Pale^tlne,  the  more  one  Isecomes  con- 
vinced of  the  enormous  potentialities  that 
this  ancient  land  has,  not  only  lor  Jews,  but 
also  for  non-Jews  outside  of  Palestine. 

"The  ical  of  the  prophets  of  old  for  social 
Justice  Inspired  their  descendants  not  only 
to  revive  their  nation  but  to  create  a  better 
and  more  Just  social  order. 

"The^e  pioneers  have  quietly,  patiently, 
practically  with  their  sweat  and  blood,  con- 
verted a  neglected  and  more  or  less  barren 
land  Into  a  fiourishlng  community  and  have 
at  the  same  time  influenced  the  entire  social 
thinking  of  this  new  comnniDity." 

This  makes  Israel  unique,  rtgnlflcant.  The 
alms  of  the  government  turn  this  nation 
Into  a  social  laboratory,  building  a  Jewish 
homeland  according  to  a  plan  as  definite  as 
blueprints  for  a  bridge.  Side  by  side,  the 
teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
most  advanced  modem  thinkers  In  the  po- 
litical and  social  sciences,  are  guides. 

The  world  works  and  strives  to  achieve  Its 
destiny  In  this  year  1949.  The  Jews  of  Israel 
have  a  longer  view.  For  them,  this  Is  the 
year  5709. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  17,   1949 1 

ORIM   XVIDENCrS  OF  WAR  CONFRONT  HADE   JVDCS 
ON  PIUWIMAOE  TO  HOLT  CrTT  OF  JtMVSALtU 

(By  Judge  George  E.  Holt) 

The  unforgettable  high  point  of  our  Israel 
pllgrtmare  was  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  holy 
city  of  three  great  faiths. 

We  approached  It  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found humility,  for  here  was  the  spot  toward 
which  turned  the  longings  and  prayers  of 
Jews  through  centuries  of  dispersion. 

Here  Christ  had  walked  and  taueht.  Here 
were  the  sacred  relics  and  temples  of  the 
Moslem*. 

On  the  day  ot  our  arrival  a  newspaper 
carried  a  front  page  advertisement  for  "mod- 
ern taxi  service"  Unking  Jerusalem.  Tit>enas. 
Nasareth.  Beeraheba — ancient  shrines  whose 
names  stir  the  h*art*  of  mankind. 

Like  nothing  else,  this  seemed  a  picture 
of  Israel  today — *  modern  nation  with  age- 
less memories. 

ApproHchlng  the  beautiful  city  we  drove 
on  steep,  mountainous,  and  very  good  reads, 
which  were  built  and  maintained  by  tlie 
British. 

The  mountains  present  a  baffling  appear- 
ance. There  are  no  trees  exo-pt  in  Isolated 
spots.     The  heights  seem  compos-ed  of  rocks. 

We  found  the  rocks  actually  were  on  the 
•lope*,  but  placed  there  by  human  hands  as  a 
bar  to  erosion  to  save  the  pitifully  thin  soil. 

Along  the  tomd  we  sew  grim  evidence  of 
war.  This  road  was  the  only  link  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  coast.  The  heights  were 
commanded  by  the  Arab*.  Smashed  trucks 
remain  as  monuments  to  heroic  Jewish  sol- 
diers who  gave  their  lives  in  running  tlM 
gantlet  of  enemy  f.re  to  keep  Jerusalem 
supplied. 

New  Jerusalem  Is  modem,  adhering  to  law 
which  requires  all  buildings  to  be  of  beautl'- 
ful  native  stone,'  We  saw  quaint  and  mov- 
ing thmgs  One  elderly  Jew  was  pe<1dllng 
fish  and  macaroni  on  a  street  corner.     He 
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objected  angrily  (In  Hebrew)  when  I  took  hi* 
picture. 

We  went  Immediately  to  the  American  con- 
sulate to  ask  assistance  In  crossing  the  Arab 
lines  to  the  old  city.  Israel  is  In  a  state  of 
war  and  troops  confront  each  other  through- 
out the  country.  There  Is  no  passing  the 
barriers,  except  for  emergencies. 

With  characteristic  American  confidence 
we  expected  to  visit  the  Arab  side,  dispatch- 
ing a  note  to  the  commanding  Arab  general 
explaining  our  status. 

But  we  were  badly  treated — practically  In- 
sulted— by  the  American  consulate  and 
waited  3  days  without  word.  Consequently 
we  were  denied  a  visit  to  the  walled  city, 
the  Damascus  gate  through  which  Christ  rode 
on  Palm  Sunday,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mount 
Zlon,  where  he  held  the  last  supper. 

However,  through  the  good  offices  of  Maj. 
Colin  Gluckman.  tall,  blue-eyed  South  Afri- 
can Jew.  we  did  go  to  the  top  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  de  Zlon 
for  a  long-distance  view. 

The  monastery  was  ruined  by  shell  fire. 
It  still  Is  heavily  fortified  with  tiarbed  wire. 
We  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  a 
hillside.  This  also  Is  In  Arab  hands.  We 
heard  here  a  lovely  description  of  this  his- 
toric sea.  They  say  that  the  sweet  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  fiow  into  the  River  Jordan. 
The  river  says:  "It  is  good  that  you  fill  me 
with  sweet  water.  So  good  that  I  will  pass 
It  to  the  sea  below  me." 

The  Dead  Sea  says:  "I  am  receiving  now 
the  sweet  wsters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
River  Jordan  and  I  will  keep  It  and  never 
give  It  to  anyone." 

And  it  did.  and  now  nothing  lives  In  these 
waters.  More  than  8,000,000  potinds  of  water 
fiow  dally  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  Its  level 
never  rises.  What  a  text  for  a  sermon — If 
one  seeks  to  retain  all  good  things  without 
shsu-lng.  he  shall  die  and  there  will  be  no 
living  thing  for  him. 

We  visited  an  old  kibbutz  (comtinal  vil- 
lage) on  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  almost 
destroyed  in  the  fighting.  From  the  roof  of 
a  tall  building  we  glimpsed  the  tower  of  the 
city  of  Bethleliem,  where  Christ  was  bom. 

On  the  first  floor  of  this  building,  from 
which  the  settlers  were  driven  in  fierce  fight- 
ing, was  a  sign :  "We  shall  return  and  rebuild 
again."  The  indomitable  prophecy,  written 
on  stone,  is  being  fulfilled. 

That  night  we  were  guests  of  Mr.  Agronsky. 
publisher  of  the  Palestine  Times  and  ofllcer 
of  public  Information  in  the  Government. 
Here  were  gathered  prominent  leaders,  among 
them  Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Sharett. 

He  told  us  how  he  was  thrown  into  a  con- 
centration camp  by  the  British  before  the 
mandate  ended  and  spent  140  days  behind 
barbed  wire. 

His  story  was  a  moving  one.  There  had 
been  much  unrest,  and  the  British  were 
frantic.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
arrested  Moshe  Sharett  at  his  home. 

He  was  placed  on  the  cab  roof  of  a  lorry, 
where  he  clung  precariously  as  the  truck 
bumped  on  the  road  to  prison.  His  thoughts 
were  dark. 

"I  kept  thinking  that  my  father  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  country,  and  I  was  bom  here. 
Did  this  mean  the  end  of  all  our  hopes  and 
plans?" 

When  the  lorry  stopped  for  a  moment  he 
shouted  to  his  captors: 

"If  it  is  Bj  Itlsh  policy  that  I  ride  on  top  of 
this  cab.  then  It  Is  perlectly  all  right.  If 
not.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  If  I  could  be 
made  more  comfortable." 

He  was  allowed  Inside  and  completed  the 
Journey. 

From  the  camp  he  continued  direction  ol 
tmderground  activities.  When  the  new  state 
was  tKJrn  at  the  end  of  the  mandate  he 
emerged  to  take  his  place  In  the  Cabinet. 

Storlps  like  these  multiplied  during  our 
stay.  Hundreds  of  these  leat*-  s  had  expe- 
riences with  Jail*,  despe.-ate  L-^dship,  war, 


hunger.  Out  of  It  came  the  deurmination 
that  Israel  shall  rise,  that  Israel  shall  live, 
that  Israel  shall  be  the  dwelling  place  of 
freedom  and  peace  and  brotherhood. 

Truly  the  spirit  of  this  land  and  Its  people 
is  expressed  In  the  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Its  first  anniversary: 

"Their  efforts  have  borne  rich  fruit.  Let 
them  unite  lor  the  mighty  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  awaits  us." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

OF  TXKMESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
include  here  an  address  by  Sir  Oliver 
Franks.  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

This  address  was  delivered  at  George 
Peabody  College,  Nashville.  Tenn..  and 
the  ambassador  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hays], 
whose  introductory  remarks  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

The  address  follows : 
Remarks  of  Hon.  BaooKS  Hats,  of  Askansas. 

IK  IirraoDUCiNG  Sot  Ouvra  Franks  as  th« 

CoiiMTNCzuzhn  SPEAKxa  AT  CcoBCE  Pi:a- 

BODT    COLIXCC 

I  am  grateful  to  President  Hill  for  giving 
me  the  honor  of  Introducing  our  distin- 
guished guest.  My  good  friend.  Hon.  J.  Pkbct 
PansT,  your  able  and  popular  Representative, 
stated  one  time  that  It  had  never  t>een  deter- 
mined which  I  prized  more,  my  seat  in  the 
Congress  or  my  membership  on  Peabody's 
board  of  trtmees. 

I  rcfiected  today  upon  two  experiences  In 
Europe.  First,  during  the  war  when  I  went 
with  a  congressional  committee  to  the  Euro- 
pean theater  and  visited  the  little  port  of 
Cherbourg  in  France.  It  had  been  con- 
structed for  a  dally  peacetime  capacity  of 
6.000  tons  a  day  but  our  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  developed  such  Ingenuity  and  skUl  In 
organizing  the  traffic  of  goods  destined  for 
the  army  of  General  Patton  moving  so  speed- 
ily through  France  that  it  carried  each  day 
not  6.000  but  30.000  tons.  We  were  all  greatly 
impressed  by  the  spectacle.  And  referring 
to  one  facility  I  said,  "Who  is  responsible  for 
this  achievement"?  The  reply  was  "Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Scott,"  and  when  I  asked  what 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott's  civilian  occupa- 
tion was  I  received  this  answer.  "He  is  the 
professor  of  Latin  In  an  American  university." 

Otir  speaker  was  the  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1942  when  he  was  asked  to  join  the  Staff  of 
the  British  Ministry  of  Supply.  He  brought 
to  that  assignment  only  the  experience  of  a 
Classroom  Instructor  but  he  demonstrated 
such  sUll  as  an  administrator  that  he  moved 
rapidly  to  the  top  until  he  became  within  a 
short  time  the  responsible  head  of  the  supply 
branch  of  Britain's  wartime  government. 
Assigned  to  him  was  the  duty  of  devising  the 
policies  of  Industrial  production,  the  mar- 
shaling of  Britain's  manpower  and  woman- 
power,  the  latter  a  pioneering  task. the  direct- 
ing of  the  nation's  maximum  exertions  for 
producing  the  sinews  of  war.  His  reccwd 
was  a  notable  one.  He  demonstrated  that 
the  gulf  between  the  academic  world  and 
the  world  of  public  affairs  can  be  bridged. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  tempted  by 
offers  from  private  Industry  and  from  the 


government  but  the  most  attractive  oBtr 
came  from  the  college  which  had  contributed 
so  much  to  his  own  education.  Queens  Col- 
lege at  Oxford  and  he  became  its  provost 
In  1946. 

The  family  wotUd  probably  say  that  It  was 
a  happy  interlude  though  It  lasted  only  a 
year.  Mr.  Bevln  asked  blm  In  1947  to  accept 
a  responsible  position  at  the  Paris  Conference 
which  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  He  became  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  16 
nations  participating  In  the  Marshall  plan 
and  between  July  15  and  September  22  he 
was  absorbed  in  these  duties  in  the  city  of 
Paris  in  the  hottest  summer  In  the  history 
of  France.  Mrs.  Bays  and  I  were  there  In 
Atigust  of  that  year  and  we  could  stand  the 
heat  only  3  days.  We  got  relief  in  another 
part  of  the  Continent.  Working  In  thl* 
miserable  weather,  our  Speaker  composed 
the  differences  and  directed  the  deliberation* 
that  led  to  tremendously  important  deci- 
sions. It  has  been  said  by  some  observers 
that  next  to  General  Marshall,  our  guest  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  foundation  poli- 
cies of  the  European  recovery  program. 

In  1948  he  became  Great  Britain's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  As  a  very  young 
man  he  had  spent  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  so  he  knew  our  country  before 
moving  into  the  exalted  position  which  be 
now  occupies. 

But  the  story  of  a  man's  life  Is  told  not  In 
the  offices  he  has  held  or  the  honors  accorded 
hhn.  In  this  Instance,  of  greatest  impor- 
tance is  the  Influence  he  has  Imparted  In 
the  maldng  of  a  finer  and  nobler  life  for 
otir  generation  and  the  sulistantial  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  the  preservation  of  val- 
ues that  mu?t  be  Identified  with  western 
civilization.  It  Is  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
present  His  Excellency  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  Sir  Oliver  Pranks. 

A03BXSS   BT    Sia    Ouvxa    SHZvnox     Fxanks. 
BamsH  AiiBASSADoa  to  thx  Umitxd  Statss 

The  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  must  always  lo<A  forward  with  llvaly 
pleasure  to  a  visit  to  George  Peabody  College 
fc»-  Teachers.  The  college  Is  at  once  the 
child  and  a  fitting  memorial  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  whose  Ideals,  character,  and 
work  humanity  is  permanently  indebted. 
George  Peabody's  life  was  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain.  In  Britain, 
too.  we  have  standing  monuments  to  his 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  weU-tieing  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  realize  the  need  of  the  people 
of  London  for  decent  homes  that  they  could 
afford  to  live  in.  For  George  Pealxjdy  the 
generous  thought  was  a  spur  to  action.  In 
the  25  years  from  1862  onward  homes  were 
built  for  20.000  people  by  his  intelligent  and 
humanitarian   enterprise. 

We  share  George  Peabody  with  you.  We 
are  proud  that  he  made  his  life  with  us  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  was  always  a  great 
American  and.  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
contributed  greatly  to  good  relations  be- 
tween our  countries.  He  brought  to  the 
problems  of  international  relations  that  same 
generous,  sensible  yet  imaginative  outlook 
which  distinguished  his  more  particular  ac- 
tivities. Whatever  he  did  and  wherever  he 
was.  good  resulted.  Everywhere  he  won 
friendship  and  affection.  It  Is  characteristic 
that  on  his  death  Britain  offered  his  remains 
a  grave  in  Westminster  Abl>ey.  It  Is  char- 
acteristic, too.  that  George  Peabody  wished 
for  no  pomp  or  circumstance  at  his  end  but 
directed  that  he  should  be  laid  in  the  earth 
by  his  mother  in  Harmony  Grove,  Mass..  a 
quiet  Quaker  place  of  burial.  I  am  very  glad 
to  l>e  able  to  come  here  and  be  with  you  at 
the  college  which  owes  so  much  to  this  great 
man. 

We  are  all  conscious,  you  as  cUizer^  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  as  a  cxtizen  of  Great 
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BrttalB.  that  «•  ut  lnh«rlton  <tf  th«  wifm 
Thli  tndltlon  U  old:  Its  roots  fo 
to  Jtru— tom.  Athens,  and  Rome  A 
has  Si^>vn  out  of  this  western 
tradition,  deriving  Its  original  InsptaratlOD 
from  th«  ancient  elTlUaatlons  which  fkmr- 
labed  round  the  shorss  at  the  Medtterranean. 
We  are  all  members  of  this  western  ctvlltxa- 
ticn  and  in  recent  3rears  we  have  become 
Increaalagly  eonsctous  of  the  facts. 

The  eoorae  oC  rrsnts  in  the  world  has  led 
ytoplc  to  think  much  more  than  they  did 
tfkoot  western  clriiizatlon.  Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  on  the  whole  took  It  for  grant- 
ed. In  recent  years  we  hare  felt  our  In- 
heritance to  be  un<1er  a  challenge  and  so  Ihs 
nature  and  responslblluies  of  our  western 
clTlltsatlon  have  risen  up  lu  our  coiiscloxa- 
nsss  as  things  we  want  to  be  clear  about  to 
know  more  shout  and  to  do  mere  about. 

Western  civilization  Is  not  Tcry  old.  By 
comparison  with  the  life  of  men  on  the  earth 
tt  Is  very  yoxmg  indeed.  It  is  youthful  even 
In  relatloD  to  that  short  period  of  the  story 
of  mankind  which  falls  within  recorded  his- 
tory. It  is  wn  affair  at  the  last  400  years. 
Tet  if  young  It  has  had  more  than  the  usual 
share  of  the  vigor  of  youth.  Its  impact  upon 
the  whole  world  has  been  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  civilization  which  hutory 
reooros.  In  aU  other  periods  of  human  his- 
tory at  which  we  hAve  knowledge,  the  peoples 
of  the  world  while  In  touch  with  their  neigh- 
bors, knew  little  or  nothing  of  life  in  con- 
tinents other  than  their  own. 

At  a  time  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  at 
Its  height  and  to  Its  citizens  seemed  to  gather 
within  tu  borders  all  the  peoples  of  the 
known  world.  th«rs  existed  iu  the  last  a 
great  Chinese  Empire  which  similarly  gath- 
ered many  peoples  within  its  borders  and 
■ssmsrl  to  van  the  inhabited  world.  These 
two  great  KmpU^s  existed  side  by  side.  They 
had  no  relations  or  contacts  with  sach  other. 
They  knew  nothing  sbout  each  other  The 
most  that  ever  happened  was  a  whisper  borne 
on  travelers'  tales  Ihst  thTS  might  be  sn- 
other  center  at  life  end  elvlllastlnn  far  away. 

OBtll    the    SOMiVMM*  «f    ■MlW   •IVttlM- 

tloii  our  one  worti  «M  mamif  worths  to  the 
fMptos  who  lived  in  it.  It  Is  the  peoples  of 
the  western  trsdltlon  who.  In  the  last  few 
centuries,  have  made  It.  from  the  points  of 
Tlow  of  all  the  psoples  who  livad  in  It.  tr- 
ibly.  for  >tls>  or  fi^r  worse,  one  world. 
M  aUrtod  with  the  great  voyages 
of  ttmoanm}  at  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  continued  by  the  French, 
tbs  Dutch,  and  the  British.  Ths  ssaways  of 
ttM  world  were  opened  up  and  trads  began 
to  OMive  between  all  five  eonttaMBts.  And 
ttosa  tiM  mvantlve  genius  of  wmtmn  clvill. 
■attoa  dtaoavsMd  new  means  of  eommunlca- 
tlon  aad  tnampan  so  that  today  ws  ail  live 
together  in  the  same  world.  The  radio  and 
the  aeroplane  have  broiight  the  ends  of  the 
earth  into  contact:  men.  ideas,  and  things 
can  be  trsnayoKsd  In  m  matter  of  days  from 
America  to  Matm  or  *o  Bnrops. 

Wlksiher  we  find  it  comfortable  or  not.  the 
fast  that  we  live  in  one  world,  that  what  one 
does  affects  directly,  and  often  intl- 
.  the  hopee  and  fears  and  ;>oliclee  of 
othsr  nations,  has  become  a  part  of  our  life. 
It  Is  the  result  of  the  tmpreoedented  trapeet 
of  western  civilization  upon  the  whole  world. 

What  is  the  special  quality  of  this  western 
dvtllzatlon  which  has  so  altered  the  relation- 
of  the  peoplee  of  the  world?  A  civll- 
is  not  an  sasy  thing  to  define  or  de- 
ecrlta.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  complex  and 
elusive;  a  eoasplete  way  of  life  Instinct  with 
many  tradtOoa*  of  the  past  which  live  on 
In  tt.  and  built  up  from  many  Intereets. 
beliefs,  and  practices  which  by  thstr  Intsr- 
play  crsate  Its  peculiar  flavor  and  quality. 

nn  acaax  or  wasmur  cnrxuzanoM 
There  Is  ons  mark,  however,  of  western 
clvtliaatloa  which  U  is  comparatively  easy  to 
alas    and    identify.    Almoal   all   other 


etrSteatlons  have  looked  at  the  future  with 
one  of  two  beliefs  In  mind.  The  first  belief 
Is  that  the  goMan  age  of  man  lies  in  the  past. 
The  present  state  ot  mankind  is  reached  by 
darteaUon  and  degradation  from  this  noUer 
ezManee.  The  aspect  of  the  future  must 
arouse  melancholy  for  It  holds  no  promise  of 
anything  but  stages  of  life  further  removed 
from  the  past  ideal.  Such  a  view  is  common 
in  the  litermture  of  the  ancient  world.  It  Is 
found  in  llsrtod  whose  picture  ot  history  is 
a  retrogression  firom  the  age  of  gold  to  the 
age  of  iron.  Listen  to  Horace :  "What  a  race 
the  golden  sires  have  left,  worse  tlkan  their 
fathers,  and  their  offspring  will  be  baser 
BtUl."  It  is  found  even  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  moaom  age,  as  when,  for  example.  Rous- 
seau harks  back  to  the  life  of  the  noble 
savage  distinguished  In  its  simplicity  and 
worth  from  later  forms  of  noelety. 

The  second  belief  sses  the  history  of  man 
as  cycles  '-f  growth  and  decline.  Any  society, 
mankind  a<  a  whole,  even  the  whole  In- 
habited universe,  oomes  into  being,  matures, 
and  decays.  The  pulse  of  the  universe  beats 
in  an  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
History  endlessly  repeau  Itself.  Thst  which 
hath  been  Is  that  which  shaU  be.  This  view, 
too.  Is  coauBon.  It  echoes  down  western 
tradition  ever  since  It  was  put  forward  by 
Virgil  who  thought  that  with  Augustus  the 
great  age  of  gold  returned. 

Weetem  rivllhrtitlon  haa  never  believed 
either  that  the  future  must  be  woree  than 
the  preeent  or  that  the  future  must  be  a 
repetitkK)  of  the  past.  It  has  never  viewed 
the  future  with  sadness  or  with  reUgnatlon. 
The  mark  of  western  civillaatlon  is  hope. 
We  believe  thst  the  future  can  be  better  than 
the  present,  that  what  men  do  can  affect 
their  p.-oepects.  The  wcirld  In  »*»'ch  men  live 
and  work  Is  of  such  s  nature  that  It  ts  reason- 
able to  look  forward  with  confidence,  and 
back  that  confidence  with  enterprise.  Be- 
cause It  has  bsen  hopeful,  wester n  elvtltsa- 
tton  has  also  boon  restlsss  and  dynamic. 
Change  could  be  for  the  better — It  was  man's 
business  to  maks  it  su. 

It  Is  ffiiMaataflatle  ot  wsstern  eli 
that  It  has  aatoBdad  the  notions  of 
confidence  to  men's  dealings  with  this  world. 
Both  in  the  relation  of  man  to  nature  and  In 
the  relatloas  of  men  to  each  other.  Improve* 
ment  Is  poaatMs  and  sttalnabls.  It  ts  oftsn 
not  rmmmahtnA  thst  ths  idea  of  progrses  Is 
a  comparativaly  new  idea  in  tha  Blaliaj  of 
thovghk.  It  first  came  into  existoDoa  about 
aoo  ysara  ago.  Today  we  are  apt  to  take  it 
for  granlad.  We  argue  about  progress,  ws 
hold  differing  views  about  wbat  constitutss 
progress,  ws  are  plsassd  or  dlsappointediwlth 
tha  amount  at  proffsas  made  In  any  par- 
ticular direction  But  wo  normally  and  bat- 
urally  assume  that  progrses  Is  possible. 

It  ts  the  element  of  hope  and  confidence  In 
western  clvUlaatlon  which  made  It  poeelble 
for  the  Idea  of  progress  to  arise.  It  Is  true 
that  the  reality  of  progress  Is  at  timss  more 
unquasttanably  accepted  than  at  others. 
Whan  the  rirst  World  War  taraka  ovt  In  1914 
Bsy  fatbor  was  spprodmatoly  tha  aca  that  I 
am  DOW.  Contrast  for  a  moment  the  forty- 
odd  years  througb  which  hs  had  lived  with 
tboee  that  have  been  my  lot.  He  llvsd  In 
Bngland  under  the  reigns  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  King  Bdward  VII.  No  great  war  marred 
tha  aaoaaaHan  ot  the  years.  Material  wealth 
to  Incraase.  It  ssemed 
to  supposs  that  Baalth  and  hap- 
plnaaa  wata  steadily  Inonaatng  too.  The 
order  of  eociety  eeemad  to  baoome  Increas- 
ingly stable  and  paetfle.  The  nations  had 
largsly  learned  to  settle  their  problems  wlth- 
oot  raeowsa  to  war.  In  short.  It  was  a  pro- 
gisssiis  aaa.  To  doubt  the  reaUty  of  progrses 
was  unreasonable. 

In  my  own  lifetime  I  have  lived  through 
two  great  world  wars.  I  havs  also  szperl- 
OBOsd  ths  great  dspresslon  of  ths  sarly  lOSO's 
and  ths  troublsd  uncertalntlee  of  these  poet- 
war  years.    My  40  years'  view  Is  vsry  different 


from  that  of  my  father  It  U  not  nearly  so 
sasy  for  me  to  assume  that  progress  hss  Its 
automatic  yearly  increments.  It  Is  not  as 
clear  as  It  seemed  a  generation  ai?o  that 
human  society  U  steadily  improving  in  tha 
methods  by  which  It  solves  its  problems. 

Yet.  though  by  contrast  I  am  net  so  stire 
about  the  reaMty  of  progreas;  though  I  am 
much  more  open  to  argument  about  what 
real  progrees  consists  In;  though  I  think  cf 
progrsss  In  human  society  as  something  to  be 
achieved  painfully  and  with  effort  rather 
than  coming  almost  unsought;  I  believe  vith 
my  father  thst  progress  Is  possible  and  that 
11  is  worth  human  effort  and  human  »-crk  to 
achieve  it.  Western  civilization  has  re- 
ceived severe  Jolts  in  the  twentieth  century, 
but  becatise  tt  Is  western  civilization  it  still 
has  hope  and  confidence  about  the  futiu-e. 
It  still  believes  men  can  progress  if  they  will. 

What  further  condition  made  It  po6slbla 
for  the  peoples  of  western  civilization  to  ex- 
tend that  hope  and  confldeoce  about  tha 
ultimate  destiny  of  mankind  which  they  in- 
herited from  their  medieval  forefathers  to 
the  actual  processes  of  living  here  in  this 
world?  Why  should  it  have  become  reason- 
able for  men  to  believe  in  progress?  At  this 
point  there  emerges  another  mark  of  west- 
em  civilization.  It  is  this  civilization  which 
has  given  birth  to  the  industrial  revolution. 

We  have  only  to  look  t>eyoud  the  modem 
age  to  see  how  vast  that  revolution  has  been. 
Beiora  it,  men  bad  luveutlons  such  as  ths 
use  of  the  wheel,  the  controlled  use  of  Ore, 
and  the  making  of  metals  and  tools.  Now 
new  sources  of  power  never  before  dreamt 
of  have  been  hamesssd  to  tha  needs  of  men; 
coal,  oil.  slectriclty.  and  soon,  we  are  told, 
there  will  be  atomic  energy. 

With  these  new  sources  of  power  at  their 
dUpoeal  men  have  devised  machines  which  in 
numbsrlees  rays  multiply  ths  produclvlty  of 
human  effort.  As  a  result  our  whols  way  at 
life  has  been  chang*^  Our  greet  cltlss  with 
their  elaborate  sarrlaaa  of  light,  htat.  water, 
and  wmtlwi  are  produata  ot  tha  iDduatrlAt 
revotaMOB.  Bo,  too.  are  tha  saw  maans  of 
transport  and  oocnmualeatlon  which  have 
shrunk  ths  whols  circumference  of  the  globe 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  short  journey. 

This  snormuus  increaaa  to  productivity  haa 
made  It  possibls  (or  ordlBary  Men  and  wumea 
at  ooea  to  baea  BK>ra  thlnfi  and  do  lass  work. 
It  U  BO  loafar  naeaasary  m  use  aU  the  energy 
of  waking  life  to  mainuin  one's  sslf  and 
one's  family  at  the  margin  of  subsistence. 
It  is  now  possible  on  a  seven-  or  eight-hour 
day  to  eara  anougb  greatly  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  llvlnc  and  for  ordinary  men  and 
women  to  bava  cholcsa  unknown  In  any 
previous  age  oaeapt  to  tha  very  few. 

This  Is  the  Industrial  revolution  which 
opens  up  the  proepect  that  through  the  In- 
crease of  the  means  of  living  a  full  and  a 
mors  satisfying  lUe  can  be  found.  The  In- 
dtutrlal  revolution  forged  the  Instrumenu 
which  are  the  conditions  of  the  poesibllity 
of  progrsss. 

TBS  sraaao   or  szapoKanLs   ueMocaAnc 

COVXaNMINT 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  should  all 
believe  that  there  has  been  progress  in  the 
eountrlee  of  weetem  civilization  In  the  last 
150  years  has  been  In  the  spread  of  responsi- 
ble daaMeratlc  government,  not  just  in  the 
sense  that  the  number  of  peoples  who  have 
adopted  and  practiced  constitutional  democ- 
racy has  increased,  but  much  more  that  In 
our  eountrlee  the  base  of  democrstic  re«pon- 
slblllty  and  decision  has  been  broadened  to 
include  vlrtxially  the  whole  adult  population. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  it  has  been 
poeelble  for  the  people  as  a  whole  to  have  an 
effective  voice  In  government  and  to  grow  In 
dignity,  reeponaibillty.  and  freedom. 

This  was  not  true  of  the  democracMs  of 
ancient  Greece.  They  were  by  eompartaon 
very  small  communities,  but  this  Is  not 
the  point  of  difference.     The  small  society 
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of  freemen  ele^ng  their  rulers  by  their 
votes  rested  on  a  much  larger  community 
which  had  no  voice  in  public  affairs. 

But  this  real  progress  that  the  western 
democracies  have  made  Is  not  solely  due  to 
their  Increasing  insight  into  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  It  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  tools  and  services  provided 
by  the  industrial  revolution.  Full  democ- 
racy presupposes  a  number  of  things  we 
nowadays  take  lor  granted.  It  involves  a 
certain  standard  of  literacy;  a  certain  ability 
to  decide:  a  reasonably  rapid  and  accurate 
service  of  Information  and  news;  the  dis- 
semination of  responsible  opinion.  In  a 
word  it  Involves  a  certain  standard  of  living. 
The  material  wealth  and  the  power  we 
have  created  has  been  used,  not  to  Impose  a 
binding  and  deadening  tyranny,  but  to  free 
men  to  grow  toward  their  full  political  stat- 
ure. That  is  progress;  it  is  the  victorious 
assertion  of  the  spiritual  insight  cf  man  into 
his  own  nature  and  the  use  of  the  wisdom 
he  has  won  to  make  his  many  inventions 
serve  the  wider  spread  of  a  reasonable  and 
crde.ed  life  fit  for  freemen.  Progress  in 
western  civilization  lies  in  the  increase  of  the 
msterlal  standards  and  utilities  of  life  and 
in  their  increasing  subordination  as  means  of 
life  and  living  to  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  individual. 

This  is  a  great  inheritance,  but  It  carries 
responsibilities  with  it.  First  of  all  there  Is 
the  responsibility  of  transmitting  It  to  those 
who  come  alter  us.  Because  western  cvlll- 
zatlon  U  a  living  thing  it  cannot  be  passively 
handed  on.  We  can  hand  on  only  what  we 
make  of  the  Inheritance.  It  Is  in  our  power 
to  make  or  mar.  We  cannot  help  doing  one 
or  the  other. 

The  countries  which  inherit  this  great 
civilization  are  committed  to  a  dynamic 
faith.  Their  inheriunce  requires  them  to  he 
restless  and  enterprUlng  because  they  have 
hope.  It  requires  them  to  pry  further  Into 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  from  the  new 
knowledge  won  devise  fresh  ways  of  Increas- 
iBf  the  standanl  of  living  and  the  graces  of 
Ufa.  It  requires  them,  too,  to  abide  by 
their  deepest  insight  into  the  nature  of  man 
and  use  their  anterprlse  and  ingenuity  and 
all  the  weslih  and  utUltles  that  they  produce 
to  the  advancement  and  adortunent  of  the 
good  life  of  a  soelety  of  freemen.  These  tssks 
are  never  finished.  What  would  progreaa 
mean  if  the  end  had  been  attained?  The 
countries  of  wwstern  civilization  are  com- 
mitted to  be  progressive  societies  and  to 
Jixige  their  progress  by  their  consciences.  If 
they  fail  to  carry  forward  their  inheritance 
they  must  regress.  They  cannot  be  static. 
We  must  then  welcome  the  tensions  and 
disagreements  In  which  modern  political  and 
social  life  abound  as  opportunities  to  work 
out  better  answers  to  our  problems.  In  a 
dyiumalc  society  of  free  men  with  free  speech, 
dlsasreemeut  and  argument  are  healthy,  pro- 
vided that  both  sides  agree  on  two  funda- 
mentals. They  must  agree  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  appeal  to  reason  and  not  by  re- 
sort to  force,  and  they  must  share  the  com- 
mon alms  cf  the  civilization  they  have  In- 
herited. Then  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  arise  whether  In  your  country  or  In  mine 
are  signs  of  life  and  vigor  and  are  the  means 
of  progreaa.  In  the  societies  o'  western  clvUi- 
eatlon  we  cannot  expect  an  easy  time  or  a 
life  without  problems  to  surmount  and  solve. 
The  inheritance  Is  not  for  lotus-eaters.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  build  further  on  what 
we  have  received:  it  Is  only  so  that  we  can 
pass  on  the  Inheritance. 

T.^ere  .ire  many  peoples  in  the  world,  and 
many  of  them  are  the  inheritors  of  other  tra- 
ditions of  high  civilization.  We  have  rc- 
sponsibUltics  here  too.  Because  the  explo- 
sive energy  of  western  civilization  has  made 
the  world  one,  it  is  already  true  that  almost 
every  people  In  the  world  has  been  affected, 
many  of  them  deeply  affected,  by  western 
dv'iizaUon. 


They  have  been  affected  for  example  by 
that  conscious  nationalism  which  has  been 
a  byproduct  of  the  western  world.  Today 
these  nationalistic  feelings  move  masses  of. 
men  and  women  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
Middle  East  In  a  way  hitherto  imknown. 

Then  too  the  inventions  of  western  civili- 
zation, the  prospects  of  increasing  wealth 
and  higher  standards  of  life  by  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  the  use  of  machines: 
these  are  widely  sovight  after  and  copied. 
Men  often  think  they  see  in  them  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  the  western  tradition.  Here 
again  we  have  our  responsibilities  to  recog- 
nize and  act  on. 

WZ   MTTST   BZ   WnXIMG   TO    SHAKX 

First  and  most  obviously  we  mtist  be  will- 
ing to  share  our  material  advances  to  the 
general  benefit  of  D:ianklnd,  and  this  means 
not  only  making  the  goods  we  mantifacture 
available  in  trade  but  helping  other  peoples 
themselves  to  develop  their  own  nattiral 
wealth. 

This  Is  already  being  done  within  western 
civilization  In  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. The  American  people  have  not  only 
given  great  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  manufactured  products  to  the 
peoples  of  western  Europe  to  assist  them  In 
their  own  efforts  to  recover  economic  health, 
hut  through  the  program  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  Interchange  of  technical  knowl- 
edge so  thst  the  standards  of  industrlsl  prac- 
tice may  be  raised  all  around.  I  have  already 
had  the  pleasvire  of  meeting  the  first  British 
team  to  visit  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  are  the  first  of  a  number  of  such 
teams  and  they  went  home  sure  that  they 
had  learned  a  great  deal  but  believing  too 
they  had  been  able  to  give  something  In 
return. 

The  same  r>rlnclpler  animate  present  Brit- 
ish policy  In  regard  to  colonial  development. 
We  In  Britain  are  Investing  large  sums  In  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  over- 
seas territories  and  our  great  aim  is  so  to 
arrsngs  the  development  that  education, 
housing,  health,  and  technical  knowledge  fo 
band  in  hand  so  that  the  advent  of  the  ma- 
chines of  wtatarn  elTiUzatlon  may  prora  a 
constructive  daralopment  among  these  peo- 
ples and  not  be  at  all  a  means  of  exploitation 
destructive  of  local  traditions  and  culture 
and  not  offering  anything  in  their  stead. 

The  same  motives  again  Inspire  the  fourth 
point  of  the  inaugural  address  of  President 
Truman.  The  policy  he  anncimced  Is  a  pol- 
icy of  spreading  the  advantages  of  material 
development  which  western  civilization  has 
created  to  undevelop)ed  areas  and  the  peoples 
who  live  in  them.  It  is  a  policy  of  technical 
and  constructive  help  designed  to  benefit  the 
receiver  and  Indirectly,  by  Increasing  the 
world's  supply  of  wealth,  to  raise  the  general 
standards  of  life  for  all. 

In  these  ways  western  civilization  is  alive 
to  the  responsibilities  its  progress  has  placed 
upon  it.  But  there  is  another  responsibility 
we  have  to  our  neighbors  in  the  world.  We 
have  inherited  a  certain  way  of  life:  it  is  the 
way  of  life  to  which  we  are  accustomed  and 
by  which  we  live.  We.  therefore,  most  of  us, 
assume  it  to  be  the  natural  way  of  life  for 
men,  and  it  Is  easy  to  think  of  it  as  the  only 
civilized  life. 

Why  should  we  think  that  all  the  wisdom 
of  mankind  is  summed  up  in  the  Inheritance 
of  western  civilization?  It  is  a  great  civiliza- 
tion and  In  terms  of  material  power  far  the 
most  powerful  there  has  ever  been.  But  wis- 
dom is  more  than  power.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  argue  from  the  power  that  our  material 
wealth  gives  us  that  we  have  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom  and  true  civilization.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  take  care  not  inadvertently  to 
use  our  power  to  compel  others,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not,  to  adopt  the  practices  of 
western  civilization. 

Let  us  be  glad  to  offer  all  that  Is  in  our 
tradition  to  any  who  wish  for  it.  But  we 
must   not   try   to  Impose   it.    The   attempt 


wotild  be  against  the  tradition  of  a  civiliza- 
tion of  freemen:  and  It  wovild  be  self-frus- 
trating, for  the  practices  of  a  tradition  with- 
out the  spirit  which  has  brotight  them  Into 
being  are  only  an  empty  shell  and  can  easily 
be  cast  aside. 

I  regard  the  recent  Commonwealth  Confw- 
ence  held  in  London  as  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance in  this  connection.  The  British  and 
the  Indians  and  the  Pakistanis  have  mu- 
tually succeeded  in  so  adjusting  and  chang- 
ing the  old  relationship — erithout  the  dis- 
cord and  strong  feelings  thav  such  hist^n-lc 
adjustments  almost  always  produce — that 
all  concerned  have  agreed  together  to  go  for- 
ward as  partners  In  the  Commonwealth.  This 
means  that  In  the  Commcmwealth.  perhaps 
In  it  alone  of  all  the  great  political  associa- 
tions in  the  world,  east  and  west  meet  on 
terms  of  equality  and  fraternity. 

It  Is  open  to  those  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  are  the  direct  Inheritors  of 
the  tradition  of  western  civilization  to  learn 
and  take  all  that  their  fellow  members  from 
the  east  have  to  offer  from  their  own  tradi- 
tion and  civilization,  while  conversely  these 
great  coimtrles  of  the  east  living  In  this  close 
contact  vrlth  countries  of  the  west  can  adopt 
or  adapt  our  ways  in  terms  of  their  own 
Inheritance.  I  regard  the  successful  outcome 
of  this  Commonwealth  Conference  as  one  of 
the  great  hopes  we  have  for  a  more  stable,  a 
more  peaceful,  and  a  more  tuiderstandlng 
world. 

Lastly  there  Is  a  special  responsibility  on 
the  peoples  of  western  civilization  which  flows 
from  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  not  an  accident  that  after  the 
First  World  Wsr  it  was  a  western  inspiration 
which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  after 
the  Second  World  War  it  was  again  a  western 
inspiration  thst  plsyed  so  large  a  part  In 
the  movement  to  set  up  the  United  Nations. 
It  la  not  an  accident  baeauaa  waatam  civil- 
ization believes  that  prograaa  eomaa  as  power 
is  used  In  the  service  of  reason,  morality, 
and  freedom. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  an  attempt  to 
abolish  power.  Power  cannot  be  abollshad 
In  a  world  In  which  the  matorial  wealth 
which  gives  rise  to  power  exlsu.  The  Unltad 
Nations  represenu  a  great  vision  of  using 
power  as  It  should  be  used;  of  transforming 
International  relationships  to  the  service  of 
mankind  by  providing  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  reason  and  discussion;  of  mak- 
ing power  the  Instrument  of  a  peaceful  In- 
ternational order. 

The  United  Nations  in  Its  early  years  has 
had  lu  difficulties.  There  has  been  reflected 
In  it  and  in  its  proceedings  that  great  split 
of  ideologies  and  policies  from  which  the 
world  suffers  today.  It  has  been  very  difOcult 
to  get  as  much  agreed  and  done  as  we  all 
had  hoped.  It  seems  to  me  a  direct  respon- 
sibility on  the  coimtries  of  western  civiliza- 
tion in  this  respect  to  stand  fast  by  their 
original  Inspiration  and  their  traditions,  and 
not  to  allow  disappointment  or  frustration 
to  weaken  their  retolve  that  the  United 
Nations  shall  come  through  and  discharge 
the  job  It  was  set  up  to  do.  Plato  said  that 
all  great  things  are  difficult.  To  substitute 
order  and  reason  for  disorder  and  force  in 
world  relationships  is  a  very  great  thing. 
It  would  be  most  surprising  if  it  were  not 
also   most   dlScult. 

Here  as  elsewhere  men  have  to  learn  to 
be  free.  Progress  will  be  slow.  It  Is  the 
business  of  those  who  believe  in  progress 
as  something  men  can  achieve  if  they  are 
sufficiently  determined  to  be  patient  and 
resctirceful  In  their  strong  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  Here  Just  as  much  as  In 
our  material  mastery  over  nature  we  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  mankind. 

There  are  seme  people  today  who  find  It 
hard  to  be  hopeful.     They  wonder  whethsr 
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ita«  wlentlflc  dLacoTerles  and  technical  ruc- 
we  htkYt  achieved  may  not  have  out- 
cmr  spiritual  and  moral  power  to 
•ontrol  tlMlr  aw  for  tha  good  of  mar.kind. 
Tlwy  tmf  Hal  cwiailMW  and  fael  the  world 
•o  full  of  dlfflcultiea  and  troubles  that  they 
our  ctvUixatton  may  destroy  itself.  This 
Is  DO  part  of  our  tradition.  It  la 
BOC  what  has  made  western  dTllUatlon  great. 
U  would  prevent  our  makinf  the  contrlbu- 
ttoa  we  have  tn  us  to  make  for  the  future 
ot  tt«  world.  Let  as  stand  by  our  inherit - 
believing  In  the  poeslblUty  of 
I.  treat  present  dangers  and  dli&cultlee 
as  opportunities  for  furiher  advancement 
and  aa  problems  we  know  we  can  solve  If  we 
have  HMBtant  enterprise,  patience,  and  wla- 


Tlie  AHwitic  Jreaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coHNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSC  OF  RKPRBBKNTATIVB8 

Wedn.'sdav.  October  19.  1949 

Mr  LODGE  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald G.  Thacher.  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  New  York  bar.  a  member  of  the 
Aaerlcan  Society  of  International  Law. 
and  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
and  a  corre;iipoQding  member  of  the 
Qrotlus  Society  of  London.  In  June  of 
IMt.  wrote  a  mast  Interesting  and 
th— tht-provoktng  monograph  entitled 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty— Shield 
Acmlnst  Accression."  This  monograph 
deals  wttli  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  United  States,  the  powers  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  ar- 

_       ientation  of  the  treaty. 

and  the  relation  between  foreign  policy 
military  power.  This  monograph 
contains  worth-while  footnotes  and 
an  appendix  which  includes  valuable 
documentation. 

WMte  the  Atlantic  Treaty  has  been 
rat£Aed  and  although  the  military  aid 
program  has  been  enacted  into  law.  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
ptper  because  I  believe  that  it 

ttMcrafaJe  light  on  many  of  the 

more  recondite  aspects  of  the  current  in- 
tcnMUtonal  crisis. 

The  Boaormble  Joseph  Clark  Grew, 
former  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  Turkey  and  to  Japan  and  twice  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  has  written  an  in- 
troduction which  I  am  Inserting  below : 
nrraooxKmoN 

In  suppfltttBt  Um  SUte  Department  budget 
before  a  eoagMHlaBal  eoBU&lttce  In  1M5  I 
made  tte  stateneBt.  carefully  backed  by 
oAelal  ataUatlcs.  that  fur  the  money  re- 
quired to  run  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  entire  Fanitn  Service  of  the  United 
■rst  Unc  of  natlotxal  defense,  for 
year,  we  could  fight  the  war 
\m  tt  was  then  betnc  (ought  for  Just  8  hours. 
This  thought  gives  one  pause.  In  the  face 
of  the  faets  of  the  world  situation  as  it 
today  and  tn  the  Ught  of  tbe  leeeone 
f,  can  we  afford  again  to  b«  peaay 
wise,  pound  foollab.  aa  the  Brltlah  were  be- 
fore 1914  and  as  we  were  before  IMl?  Bven 
with  the  inteDM  «Mlre  eC  oar  people  to  re- 
dnee  Oovemment  epwidtnf  aad  to  balance 
the  budget,  shall  we  not.  having  read  the 
kaadwrltli^  on  the  wall,  determine  that  any 
laauranoe  acalnet  aoother  world  war 


Is.  If  one  wlshea  to  reduce  the  problem  to 
dollars  and  oenu.  a  thousand  Umee  worth 
buying? 

We  have  approved  and  are  carrying  out 
the  liiarshall  plan.  We  have,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Now  we 
are  faced  with  the  even  more  controversial 
question  of  Implementing  that  treaty  by 
helping  western  Europe  to  rearm.  The  de- 
bate in  Congress  and  throusbout  the  Nation 
will  t>e  mtenee.  The  pfoWe^  of  saving  our 
dollars  and  cents  win  pisy  an  important  part 
In  that  debate,  but  many  other  considera- 
tions will  enter  the  picture  Shall  we  ac- 
cept the  Judijment  of  our  highest  civil  and 
military  leaders  that  such  a  step  wUl  ac- 
tually be  a  deterrent  to  war.  or  will  the  day 
be  won  by  those  who  believe  that  this  move 
wUl  bring  aggression  earlier  than  would 
otherwise  t>e  the  case?  Will  the  expend  ot 
helping  western  Europe  to  rearm  so  Injure 
our  national  economy  that  we  shall  t>e  more 
vulnerable  to  increasing  subversive  Infiltra- 
tion and  altlmute  attack?  How  would  this 
step  at  In  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations?  What  would  our  founding  fathers 
have  done  in  such  a  situation  as  confronts  tis 
today? 

This  monograph  undertakes  to  dlsctia* 
some  of  these  questions.  It  Is  written  by  an 
old  friend  with  whom  I  have  worked  cloaely 
In  our  National  Security  Committee.  His 
thoughts  lot  many  years  have  centered  on 
this  overwhelmingly  Important  problem,  our 
national  security.  He  Is  a  sound  and  bril- 
liant lawyer  and  international  lawyer,  but  he 
Is.  fllrst  of  all.  an  American,  a  former  soldier 
whose  love  of  country  and  will  for  public 
aerrloe  bum  as  an  unquenchable  flame.  His 
timely  paper,  to  the  preparation  of  which  be 
has  given  an  immense  amount  ot  time  and 
effort,  ainu  to  guide  our  thinking  at  what 
may  well  prove  to  t>e  the  crossroads  In  the 
life  of  our  Nation.  1  hope  that  this  mono- 
graph may  be  widely  read  and  very  carefully 
deliberated,  for  we  need  all  the  light  that 
can  be  shed  and  all  the  closely  foctised.  un- 
prejudiced thinking  we  can  tiring  to  t)ear 
on  this  vital  and  momentous  problem. 
JoasPH  C.  Oarw. 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Committea. 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKMMOaiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRIBINTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr  EVINS  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
closing  day  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty- first  Congress,  our  thoughts  nat- 
urally turn  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  our  lat>ors  in  the  past  10 
months — accomplishments  on  the  do- 
mestic front  in  the  Interest  of  the  people 
at  home  and  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs.  As  we  would  say  in  baseball  lan- 
guage, it  is  time  we  take  a  look  at  the 
scoreboard — then  add  up  the  hits  and 
the  runs  of  the  Congress. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  each  have 
our  own  opinion  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  session  and  no  doubt  there  will  be 
varying  interpretations  of  what  appears 
on  the  scoreboard.  Some  would  have  had 
us  do  more:  others  less.  My  own  per- 
Boaal  opinion  is  that  when  tbe  Rscou) 


will  have  been  fairly  Judged  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  good  record— that  this  Con- 
gress has  moved  decisively  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace,  security,  and  prosperity. 

In  the  interest  of  world  peace  and 
security,  the  major  achievements  of  this 
Congress  have  been  in  the  field  of  In- 
ternational affairs  where  the  working 
out  of  a  program  of  world  stability  has 
been  of  the  greatest  and  mo5:t  pressing 
importance.  But  many  outstanding  ac- 
complishments have  also  been  chalked 
up  on  the  home  front  scoreboard.  A 
summary  review  of  the  legislation  en- 
acted In  this  .session  will  indicate  the  tre- 
mendoiLs  ta.sk  with  which  this  Congress 
has  labored  and  some  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments. 

ACalCTTLrUU 

The  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  American  agriculture  has 
been  one  of  the  most  seriously  considered 
problems  of  this  Congress. 

More  than  any  previous  session,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
has  been  in  agreement  that  the  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  depends  upon  the  continued 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Differences  in  point  of  view 
on  this  question  have  t)een  presented  In 
the  long  debates  on  the  farm  btlis  as 
to  how  this  farm  prosperity  should  be 
accomplished,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
unanimity  as  to  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining a  prosperous  agriculture. 

The  Hou.se  passed  a  bill  to  continue  for 
another  year  the  present  system  of  price 
supports  on  farm  commodities  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  After  extended  confer- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  Iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  farm 
program,  agreement  was  reached  on  a 
measure  to  extend  the  90  percent  of 
parity  price-support  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional year.  1950.  and  a  parity-support 
program  of  80  to  90  percent  of  parity 
for  1951  prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
a  so-called  sliding  scale  of  price  sup- 
ports which  in  no  event  may  be  reduced 
beyond  75  percent  of  parity.  Thi.s  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuing long-range  program  of  farm 
prosperity. 

With  abundant  crops  predicted  by 
agriculture  experts  on  the  basis  of 
greater  production  efforts,  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  are  assured  of  adequate  crop- 
.storage  space  as  a  result  of  Public  Law 
85  enacted  early  In  the  session.  Under 
tills  law.  the  charter  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  revised  to  permit 
the  providing  of  the  necessary  grain- 
storage  facilities  and  the  exchange  of 
surplus  commodities  for  strategic  mate- 
rials. The  crop-Insurance  program  has 
been  continued  and  Its  provisions  broad- 
ened under  terms  of  Public  Law  268. 
Eighty-first  Congress.  Emergency  relief 
and  disaster  loans  to  farmers  In  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $44,000,000  were  also  au- 
thorised in  another  enactment. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
approved  the  rural  telephone  bill  which 
empowers  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  make  loans  for  improving 
and  expanding  telephone  service  In  rural 
areas  and  communities.  This  is  a  great 
achievement  in  the  intcre:^t  of  oiu-  farm 
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people  and  it  is  intended  that  this  pro- 
gram be  operated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  succciiful  REA  program.  Approval 
of  the  President  of  this  bill  Is  anticipated. 

In  the  vital  field  of  soil  conservation. 
Congress  increased  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  by  some  $257,0OO.OC0 — thus 
making  possible  more  extensive  practices 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
rebuild  worn-out  farm  lands.  Of  great 
importance.  In  this  connection,  was  the 
approval  given  by  Congress  to  increasing 
the  amount  of  individual  soil  conser\-a- 
tion  payments  from  the  previous  maxi- 
mum of  $750  to  $2,500  per  Individual 
farmer  participating  in  soil -conservation 
practices. 

Wheat  farmers  were  benefited  through 
approval  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  which  stabilizes  the  price 
and  supply  ol  wheat  m  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  extended  in  the  further  interest  of 
our  farmers. 

Other  agriculture  aid  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  States  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion for  fish  restoration  and  forest  fire 
prevention. 

Over-all  appropriations  provided  for 
all  agriculture  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1950— the  period  of  1  year  ex- 
tending from  June  30. 1949  through  June 
30.  1950— was  $716,000,000.  which  repre- 
sents a  sul)stantial  increase  over  the  ap- 
propriation for  American  agriculture  al- 
lowed dunng  the  previous  Congress. 

On  the  legislative  scoreboard,  accom- 
plishments In  the  interest  of  farm  pros- 
perity and  American  agriculture  must  oe 
marked  high. 

VATIOXAI.  DtrtJiSS.  AND  UrmtNai.  SEC  OUT  t 

Historic  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  to  secure  national 
defense  suid  internal  security  through 
the  imiflcation  of  the  armed  services — 
thus  achieving  greater  efficiency  of  our 
defense  services  and  greater  coordination 
of  our  traditional  defense  units — the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 
Much  of  the  time  of  Congress  has  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and — though 
some  progress  has  lieen  made — much  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  field. 

Preservation  of  the  defensive  strength 
of  our  own  country  is  the  greatest  guar- 
anty of  security  for  the  entire  world  of 
free  and  democratic  nations  against  ag- 
gression and  would-be  attackers. 

To  further  insure  Internal  protection, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed,  and  the 
President  signed  into  law.  a  bill  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a  series  of  land- 
based  air-warning  and  radar-control 
tostallatJons. 

The  construction  of  a  vast  air  engi- 
neering development  center  for  purposes 
of  experimentation  and  research  in  the 
held  of  Jet  propulsion  and  aircraft  of 
supersonic  speeds  has  been  authori2ed. 
A  system  of  woid-tunnel  experiment  sta- 
tions to  be  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  authorized  under  this  bill.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  air  engineering  develop- 
ment center  will  be  located  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Tennessee. 

A    Joint    long-range    guided- missiles 
proving  ground  for  testing  and  perfect- 
ing rcckrt  weapons  was  also  enact<  - 
lav.    Auihoriaation  for  an  experii: 


submarine  program  was  increased,  and 
the  operation  and  authority  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  was  increased 
and  strengthened. 

Defenses  in  Alaska  were  strengthened 
by  legislative  action  and  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  affirmative  action  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  for  strengthening 
our  laws  against  espionage  and  sedition 
by  strengthening  penalties  for  the  same 
and  extending  the  statute  of  limitations 
to  permit  greater  prosecution  of  such 
cases  in  the  interest  of  internal  secxirity. 
The  composition  of  the  Air  Force  was 
fixed  at  58  air  groups  by  legislative 
enactment. 

Also  enacted  into  law  was  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  increasing  the  scale  of  pay  in 
the  military  s€r\'ices  to  attract  and  hold 
capable  men  in  the  career  military  serv- 
ice, both  enlisted  men  and  officer  per- 
sonnel, with  inducements  for  in-service 
promotion  and  career  advancement. 
sociAi.  sBCXjarrr  kso 


Social  security  has  also  been  a  vital 
issue  in  this  session  of  Coogress.  Part 
of  the  achievement  in  the  leglsiative  field 
in  recent  months  has  been  approved  by 
the  House  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  cover- 
age under  the  present  social-security  law 
and  to  increase  payments  imder  the  pub- 
lic-assistance program  to  the  aged,  crip- 
pled, and  dependent  children.  Under 
the  House-approved  new  social-security 
bill,  the  average  old-age  benefits  would 
be  increased  from  $26  to  $40  a  month 
and  an  additional  11,000.000  persons 
would  t>e  covered  by  social-security  legis- 
lation. The  Senate  has  postponed  hear- 
ings and  consideration  of  this  House- 
approved  measure  until  the  new  session 
of  Congress  gets  imder  way  in  January. 

The  enactment  by  Congress  into  law  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Public  Law  171. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  which  provides  for 
Government  assistance  in  the  making  of 
loans  for  construction  of  some  810.000 
housing  units  in  the  next  6  years  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  major  dorr.es- 
tic  achievements  of  this  session  The 
bill  pro\ides  also  for  a  program  of  loans 
for  farm-  and  rural -housing  construction 
and  repair  through  the  Farmers  Rome 
Administration.  Veterans  and  their 
families  receive  preferential  treatment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Military  Housing  Act  passed  dur- 
ing this  session.  Public  Law  211,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  authorizes  construction 
of  adequate  housing  at  our  air  and  naval 
stations  and  Army  bases  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Legislation  in  the  interest  of  our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  was  accom- 
plished in  the  House  during  the  session. 
although  many  of  the  bills  approved  by 
the  House  are  still  pending  fOT  action  by 
the  Senate  during  the  next  session  and 
all.  therefore,  have  not  been  enacted 
into  law. 

Among  the  outstanding  pieces  cf  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  passage  by  the  House  of  a  umform 
sjrstem  of  pensions  for  veterans  of  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  H.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  pensions  would  be 
pa>-able  lo  veierans  at  the  age  of  66  at 


the  rate  of  $72  a  month.  This  measure 
Is  in  line  with  an  existing  law  applicable 
to  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed 
wad  the  President  recently  signed  into 
law  the  so-called  omnibus  veterans' 
benefit  bill.  Public  Law  339.  Eighty-first 
Congress.  Under  this  law  presumed 
service-connected  disability  rates  are 
raised  from  75  to  100  percent.  Also  pro- 
vided in  this  law  are  liberalization  of 
rating  and  benefits  in  connection  with 
service-connected  arrested  tuberculosis 
cases,  as  well  as  a  new  disability  payment 
schedule  ba^ed  on  $150  for  total  disa- 
bility. Also  inchided  is  a  provision  for 
veterans  who  are  60  percent  or  more 
disabled  to  receive  a  proportionate  addi- 
tional allowance  for  dependo^s. 

Tlie  Issuance  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator. Gen.  Carl  R  Gray,  of  so-called 
Regulation  I-A.  crippling  and  imped- 
ing the  veterans'  educational  training 
program  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
resulted  in  action  being  taken  effecting  a 
cancellation  of  the  objectionable  regula- 
tion, thus  Insuring  to  veterans  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  entitlement  to  take 
beneficial  and  meritorious  courses  of 
training  under  the  veterans'  educational 
training  program. 

The  cars-f or- amputees  bill — a  meas- 
ure to  liberalize  the  existing  law  on  this 
subject — has  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  new  bill  includes  World 
War  I  amputee  veterans  not  heretofore 
Included  imder  this  law  and  extends  such 
benefits  to  both  arm  and  leg  amputees. 

Also  enacted  into  law  is  a  measure  per- 
mitting payments  to  veterans  of  benefits 
withheld  during  hospitalization  and  an- 
other measure  extending  the  time  for 
filing.  In  certain  cases,  for  pensions  and 
compensations. 

M4TT7KAL  rTWOIWCBS  ASB  BBVXLOPlCXirr 

Early  in  the  session,  the  Congress 
passed  the  bill  providing  for  construction 
by  the  TVA  of  a  steam  plant  sit  New  John- 
sonvllle.  Tenn.  This  gr3at  achlevonent 
means  the  expansion  and  extending  of 
electric-power  facilities  of  the  Tennessee 
Vtdley  Authority  to  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  South. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  gave  approval 
to  comr^urts  drawn  up  between  several 
States  having  common  river  borders  and 
authorized  development  and  expansion 
of  several  navigable  streams  and  river 
basins  in  California,  Utah.  Texas,  in  ad- 
dition to  developments  in  Tennessee. 

The  extension  of  regional  power  de- 
veiopment  and  reclamation  projects  was 
provided  in  the  regular  appropriation 
1^  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate Jor  approval  was  the  bill  authorizing 
Nation-wide  improvement  in  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  projects.  In- 
cluded in  this  measure,  among  other  in- 
ternal developments,  are  items  for  the 
completion  and  development  of  Center 
Hill  and  Dale  Hcliow  reservoirs  amount- 
ing to  $6.870,000 — both  of  these  develop- 
ments being  in  middle  Tennessee  and 
both  being  a  part  of  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  development  for  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
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Enacted  Into  law  (Public  Law  352.  81st 
Cong.)  was  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
aid  to  States  and  local  governments  for 
I  advance  planning  of  public  works.  This 
is  Intended  to  provide  a  shelf  of  projects 
which  may  be  brought  out  and  put  Into 
operation  In  the  event  of  a  recession. 
Benrtng  the  same  purpose,  the  House  and 
tiM  Senate  have  passed  and  the  President 
aimed  into  law— Public  Law  105,  Eighty- 
first  Congress — authority  for  making 
plans  and  the  purcha.5e  of  sites  for  new 
Federal  public  buildings. 

A  5- year  program  of  public-works  con- 
struction for  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  $700<M.OOO  was  enacted  Into  law 
(Public  Law  264.  81st  Cong.).  This  can 
alto  be  classified  as  part  of  the  strength- 
ening of  our  internal  defenses  Ant*  is  of 
th«  viBMMt  importance  from  that  point 
of  view. 

LABOI 

In  the  field  of  labor  legislation  the 
Eighty -first  Congress  has  retained  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
was  enacted  by  the  previous  Congress. 
I  and  the  repeal  of  which  was  called  for 
'  by  the  administration.  Retention  of  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered to  t>e  advisable  In  the  Interest  of 
re.spon.sjble  conduct  on  the  part  of  both 
labor  and  management  with  the  Oovern- 
rrrnt  retaining  injunctive  power  to  halt 
crippling  strikes  which  affect  the  na- 
tional interest  and  national  welfare. 

Congress  amended  the  existing  wage 
and  hour  law— the  so-called  Minimum 
Wage  Act— to  provide  for  the  increasing 
of  the  minimum-wage  scale  from  40  to 
7S  cents  an  hour.  The  application  of 
the  new  minimum  Is  restricted  to  Inter- 
state commerce  and  excludes  .ocal  busi- 
nesses operating  for  the  most  part  within 
tile  boundaries  of  a  State. 

Also  accomplished  was  adjastment  of 
sick  leave  and  promotion  provisions  for 
employees  of  the  Post  Otfice  Department 
and  other  branches  of  the  Federal  civil 
•enrice  employment. 

■DUCATIOM 

The  Senate  passed  and  the  House  took 
under  consideration  a  measure  to  provide 
for  substantial  Federal  aid  to  education. 
'^  This  measure  became  stalled  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  over  religious  issues  and 
controversies.     Advocates  of  Federal  Aid 
to  Education   are  workings  toward  the 
enactment  of  a  proper  bill  %hlch  would 
make  provisions  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  sc;^ool  systems 
VtttiOBt  the  exercise  of  Federal  control. 
A  proper  bill  In  this  respect  may  be  ad- 
vanced for  consideration,  retaining  the 
I   direction  and  administration  of  our  edu- 
'   cational  systems  in  the  hands  of  State 
and   local  school   authorities.     On   the 
Congressional   scoreboard,   it   might   be 
&ald  that  this  bill  was  "left  on  base." 
•onaifMENT  tao«uinB«TioM 

Authorisation  for  reorganization  of  the 
executive  t)ranch  of  the  Oovemment  has 
been  passed  and  several  of  the  specific 
plans  called  for  have  bMB  enacted  into 
law.  It  has  been  esttnated  that  this 
plan.  If  finally  enacted  in  full,  would 
save  the  Government  between  $3  000.- 


COO.OOO  and  $4  000.000.000  a  year.  Ac- 
complishment of  this  reorganization 
plan,  which  the  Congress  has  authorized, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  government  econ- 
omy and  efBclency  by  the  reduction  of 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  functions 
In  the  Government  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  Congress. 

Six  of  the  seven  reorganization  plans 
submitted  to  Congress  have  been  adopted 
and  put  into  effect.  Among  the  major 
reorganization  plans  Ls  one  which  estab- 
lished and  created  the  General  Services 
Administration,  merging  into  a  single 
agency  the  functions  of  supply,  recotds 
management  and  the  admlnLstratlon, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings.  Other  plans  approved,  either 
separately  or  under  the  general  reorgan- 
ization bill,  include  unification  of  the 
armed  services  and  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — all  effecting  substantial 
economies  In  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  line  with  the  general  reorganization 
endeavors  of  Congress,  the  salaries  of 
the  President.  Vice  President,  and  Speak- 
er of  the  Hoa'^e  were  Increased  in  con- 
formity to  the  great  responsibilities  of 
their  respective  offlces. 

DrmMATioifAL  rxACi  «ira  rriinuTT 

In  a  further  effort  to  be  of  tangible 
assistance  in  the  restoration  of  the  shat- 
tered economy  of  western  Europe.  Con- 
greu  enacted  Public  Law  47.  Eighty-ftr»t 
Cooflrcu.  tc  continue  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  with  kultable  appropria- 
tion. The  House  aUo  approved  the  pro- 
gram of  military  assistance.  sutMequently 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  participating  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  This  measure  was  one 
of  the  major  enactments  called  for  by 
the  admiolstration  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

In  a  furtlier  major  move  toward  world 
stability.  Coiigresa  renewed  and  extended 
the  reciprocal  trade -agreemenLs  law. 
This  represents  the  eleventh  extension  of 
this  meritorious  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  world  order 
and  stability. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  among 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  party  aisle 
that  the  bipartisan  foreign-relations  pro- 
gram has  been  continued  and  strength- 
ened. It  is  wholesome  and  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  although  differences 
may  exist  on  domestic  issues,  differences 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  water's  edge  and 
there  has  been  a  continuation  with 
great  unanimity  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions and  foreign  affairs  which  is  of  such 
vital  Importaokbc  at  this  time.  Con- 
structive st«P8  must  eoBUnue  to  be  taken 
to  bring  about  restoration  of  order  and 
stability  in  the  family  of  nations  and  to 
promote  good  will  and  peace  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  scoreboard  in  this  re- 
gard is  encouraging.  The  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-f\rst  Congress  has  been  a 
working  session  with  much  constructive 
legislation  adopted.  This  Congress  has 
moved  decisively  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity. 


White  Paper  on  Black  Back{ToinJ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  nxMmaartA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18. 1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRO.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  PelJX  Morley: 

WHrrs  PAm  on  Black  Bacxwovm* 
(By   Pelii  Morley) 

On  April  17.  1034.  •  •pokeamKn  nf  the 
Japanes*  Foreign  Ottcc  (Mr.  Eljt  Amaut 
made  a  public  itatement  In  Tokyo  which  our 
Department  of  8tat«  immediately  challenged 
Baaing  hla  argument  on  tha  LanatnK-Iahlt 
AgieeMent  ot  1817.  Mr.  Amau  announced 
that  Japan  had  "apeclal  responsibUltlea  In 
Faat  Asia"  and  therefore  proposed  to  deve!  - 
Ita  ]x>litleal  guardianship  over  contlguoua 
areaa  In  China. 

Th«  r«)oliMlOT  of  Secretary  ot  Stat*  Cordell 
Hull  waa  Immediate  and  determined.  In  a 
carefully  warded  note,  delivered  in  Tokvo 
on  AprU  39.  1B34.  Mr  HuU  restated  ccrtal.n 
"SmaraUy  acceptad  prlnciplaa  of  interna- 
tional law  "  Ha  aaplalnad  again  why  hla  Re- 
publican prediiosssnr  (Henry  L  Stimaon)  had 
refused  to  recognise  tha  puppet  itata  «•• 
tabllahad  by  the  Japanese  In  Manchuria.  Re 
mad*  clear  that  thia  poller  of  DOoreeogiilUan 
witii  a  matter  of  princtpla  and  wbdly  aoa- 
partisan  in  American  ayts.  Tben.  as  la  t^t 
forth  on  pae*  16  of  ttoa  current  whlta  paper 
on  United  Sutas  relations  with  Chl&a.  Mr 
Hull  eonelttdad: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Amarlran  peopta 
and  th*  American  OoveraneM.  no  nsti<  .i 
can.  without  the  assent  of  the  other  uattr  r.a 
coneeraed.  rightfully  cndeafor  to  make  con- 
elusive  Ita  will  in  aituatlons  where  thrrt  ar« 
Inrolred  the  rtgbU.  th*  obligations,  and  th* 
legitimate  in tereai* of  octoer soverelfn lU tee" 

1  ime  paaacd.  Intt  e««B  at  tb*  ofevtota  risk 
and  sTentval  eertalaty  et  war  boUl  Secretary 
Hull  and  PresMeat  KooMvett  stood  drrn  on 
this  elearly  wptieml  pr«nclp:a.  The  Jap- 
an***  arfXMd.  a*  S*cr*tary  Achaaon  now  as- 
serts, that  tb*  rvglffi*  of  Chiang  Kal-ab«ft 
was  "reactionary"  and  comipt.  For  Japan 
to  gtild*  and  supcmae  China**  poltttcs.  aald 
Tokyo,  would  be  in  the  interest  of  world 
peac*.  We  reiterated  that;  "Our  OoTcm- 
neat  •  •  •  has  raatad  Its  policy  upon 
an  abiding  faith  In  th*  peopl*  of  ClUna  and 
upon  th*  ultlmau  success,  in  dealing  with 
th«m.  of  th*  principles  of  fair  p*ay.  pauano*. 
and  mutual  good  wUl  " 

The  Japan***  continued  to  protest  that 
cooperation  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  whom  vc 
wer*  tben  backing  so  strongly,  was  fanpos- 
sibl*.  Our  cxirrcnt  white  paper  seems  de^- 
slgn*d  to  prove  that  TOkyo  waa  rUbt  and 
that  Secretary  Hull  was  wrong.  Ob  w««tt'V 
bw  M.  i»41.  Mr.  HuU  informsd  Japan  that 
its  GoTcmmant  must  subscrttt*  to  '*tb*  prln- 
clpl*  of  noointcrference  In  th*  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries."  That  Tlrttial  ultima- 
tum, discreetly  burled  on  page*  4M-9t  at  the 
whit*  paper,  was  equally  catagorteal  on  th* 
aubjact  of  Chiang  Kal-afaefc  and  th*  KuowUn- 
tang.  W*  laid  It  down,  as  an  **s*ntlal  con- 
dition of  peae*  in  th*  PaeMe  Sfrsa.  tint: 

"Th*  OoT«mm*nt  of  tb*  Untied  SUta*  and 
th*  Gov*mmcnt  of  Japan  will  nut  support— 
mUltarUy.  politically,  •conoaalcaliy— any 
goTcmflMnt  or  raglm*  in  China  other  than 
the  Ifatlonal  Oorarnmnit  of  th*  R*pnbUc  of 
China  with  capital  teaporarfly  at  Chting- 
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i  policy  waa  too  rigidly 
and  too  fdacaf uUy  stated,  for  aoocpt- 
anc*  by  th*  Japanea*  war  iorda.  Orereati- 
maUng  Praaldent  Booaerelt'a  attachment  to 
prlndpie,  and  tindvestimatlng  Amarlcaa 
ptayilcal  strength,  they  gave  the  fatal  order. 
On  D*e«mber  7.  IMl.  the  bombs  at  Paarl 
Harbor  otoUteratad  that  line  bctw— 
and  war  which  waa  already  virtually 


The  war  draggod  on— to  its  iDerttabie  end. 
Iialy  surrendered;  Germany  crumbled;  and 
by  the  bft<nninf  of  1945  the  erentual  defeat 
of  Japan  waa  also  certain.  But  in  the  heat 
and  fury  of  th*  struggle  soenething  was  dia- 
integratlng  In  Amcrtca.  toa  It  was  th* 
moral  fiber  of  our  l*adcr«hip;  it  was  the  belief 
in  principle. 

This  dtadenc*  in  otzr  foreign  policy  is  dls- 
ccmlbl*  throtigbout  th*  nearly  eleven  htin- 
dred  pag**  of  th*  ctirrent  white  paper.  And 
th*  •Tldeno*  of  degeneracy  la  ths  suonger 
bacauae  It  waa  eertalnly  not  the  Intention  of 
Secretary  Achcaon  to  advertise  our  own  oor- 
ruptlon.  It  la  charged  that  scxne  damaging 
documentary  ma  trial  baa  been  left  out. 
jjgor*  significant  la  th*  fact  that  ao  much 
eottdaasnatory  wldenc*  haa  bean  included. 
For  this  proT«s  tl^t  our  sturcnder  of  prin- 
ciple is  an  s— *rTlBl  part  of  the  record.  The 
compilation,  no  aoatter  how  carefully  edited, 
waa  bound  to  b*  shot  through  with  appalling 
dlacloaura*. 

For  Instanee.  thoce  is  doctimanutloo  on 
Praaidant  Roa**w*lt's  aSort  to  foro*  Chiang 
Kal-abck  to  acc*pt  Oei»*ral  SUlw*U  aa  com- 
mander of  aU  tb*  Chins**  military  fore**. 
Naturally  this  pr***ur*  was  r«*t*t*d  by 
Chiang.  It  probably  would  have  b**n  r*- 
siaied  eves  if  a  more  teiperaie  ebaractae 
ttea  ttllweU  had  bees  sunMled.  and  even 
If  the  danger  of  CQaaaalst  inAltratloe  had 
been  l«as  obelooa.  But  President  Hoosevolt 
waa  thinking  only  of  winning  the  war.  Ai^ 
on  Auguat  23.  1M4— a*  dKcio—d  on  peg*  67 
of  th*  whlU  pap*r — h*  sent  to  Chung  ICal- 
sb*k  th*  foUowisig  •aU-r*«*labory  asnsagi; 

"I  do  not  thliA  the  fare**  to  ooom  a&d*r 
General  •tUweU^  rommsnd  should  b*  lUn- 
lt*d  *xe*pt  by  th*ir  avaUabillty  to  d*f*nd 
China  and  fight  th*  Japan***.  When  th* 
enemy  u  prs*sing  us  toward  poasibl*  du- 
•eltr.  it  appears  tmaoond  to  reject  th*  aid 
of  aajon*  who  wUl  kill  Japan***." 

It  Is  important  to  not*  tbe  dau  of  this 
iibeei  leltoi  by  one  who  was  acclalBied  ss  a 
great  bamanltarlan.  Par  thar*  is  now  a 
teodencT  to  excuse  the  perfidy  at  Yalta  by 
•aytng  that  th*  President  waa  then  a  dying 
man.  Actually  thia  shameful  agreement, 
stgnad  by  Rooaewlt.  ChtweMB.  and  Stalin 
on  Febrvary  11.  iMft.  wee  asseely  the  lacteal 
appUeatkm  of  Buueawsifb  thoogbt  ta  tb* 
prwiadlng  Augoet.  Prtnelpl*  wae  even  tbm 
aubordinatad  to  the  sadlsuc  deslrs  to  klU 
Japanea*. 

m 

In  1934.  liitieSMj  Hull  had  firmly  asserted 
that  -No  nation  ieaa  •  •  •  rlghtfuUy  en- 
deavor t»  make  conctuslve  its  will  In  sttua- 
tlcKks  where  there  *r«  involved  the  rights 
*     ■     *    of  otlMT  aoTcreign  statca.' 

That  was  the  principle  in  dafanae  of  which 
the  United  State*  went  to  war.  Tet  at  Yalta. 
when  Japanese  leaders  were  already 
to  negotiate  surrender.  Mr.  Rooaevelt 
away  not  only  th*  principle  but  alao  the 
phvaftcai  fruiu  of  victory.  The  text  oC  tha 
Yalta  ^T**aasnt  as  to  China,  printed  on 
pagea  11^114  of  the  white  paper,  cannot  be 
too  carefully  ssudlcd.  The  secret  oonccs- 
atons  tben  made  to  Soviet  Boasla  at  Chinas* 
cxpans*  Umned  th*  avcnttial  triumpli  at 
ths  Chin***  Oo^munista  and  th*  ria*  of  a 
threat  to  oar  Pfedfte  Interesta  mor*  aartoas 
than  anything  ever  offered  by  Japan. 

This  vras  th*  acrompttahaaent  at  Yalta 
o:  Pran^ln  Boosevclt.  M  SMtlnlus.  AvereU 


Hartlman.  Barry  Hopklna.  Alger  Hlsa. 
a  couple  more.    Truly.  Mr.  Chnrchlll  might 
then  have  aald  that  never   b^ora   had  so 
many  owed  ao  much  disaster  to  so  few. 

The  State  Dapartnaent's  current  effort  to 
ncBlpat*  and  explain  Yalta  la  really  pa- 
ttetto — no  othar  word  wUl  serve.  For  In- 
stance, the  wktt*  paper  aasnts  (p.  1I5»  that: 
niksr*  was  historical  preoadent  for  the  spe- 
dfie  provlalaCM  of  the  Yalta  sgreewwrnt."  It 
does  not  emptadutsc  that  this  histarlcal  preo- 
adant  waa  th*  Caarlst  Russian  aggrwsr inn 
•gainst  China  which  led  to  tbe  f  orauilatkia 
of  our  open-door  policy  Jost  M  yean  ago. 
What  Mr.  Rooaevelt  did  was  to  tell  Stalin 
that  in  hU  caae  tha  United  Sutea  would 
underwrite  a  policy  of  aminsstiai  and  infil- 
tration which,  in  the  case  of  tb*  Osar.  we 
had  reeolutely  opposed.  And  this  was  don* 
behind  Cluna'a  badt. 

Of  course.  It  waa  not  long  before  the  well- 
informed  discerned  th*  dreadful  slgnlfVranf* 
of  Yalta.  The  white  papar  tragically  relJUc* 
the  effort  of  President  Tyuman.  soon  after 
Booeevelt's  death,  to  regain  some  of  the 
values  tossed  away  by  his  predecassor.  On 
page  118  we  read  of  instrocttoos  sent  to  Am^ 
lisisailia  Barrtman  in  Moaeow.  on  August  S. 
l»i5.  tiling  him  **aa  soon  as  possUtl*"  to 
get  a  written  statcsneBt  from  Stalin  **alBrm- 
ing  respect  for  the  open-door  poUey."  Ot 
coarse,  no  such  statenacnt  was  obtained. 


'^  Stateaest  ef  Gea.  Oimt  If .  BraAey 


Tb*  white  paper  on  China,  we  arc  I uf mined, 
pubUahad  by  tbe  Department  of  State 
at  tha  t "•««**»"—  of  General  Marshall.  Tbe 
former  GMef  of  Staff  is  said  to  be  worried  over 
tbe  (aHwe  of  tale  oussion  to  China,  firaas  IMS 
to  iM7.  and  to  desire  psrsottal  justtficaUon. 

But  all  tbat  part  of  the  white  paper  i*.  of 
coon*,  of  secondary  impertaaee.  At  Yalta 
an  American  Preaidant  la  eOeet  banded  tbe 
eootrol  of  China  over  to  Soviet  Baatfa.  It 
waa  than  that  we  aetoally  sdmlalstered  tbe 
lethal  do**  to  CWat  Kal-abafc's  r*ctme. 
Bv*n  so.  n  leefe  wtam  than  4  y«ars  for  th* 
po4*on  fully  to  ■affsnatb*  what  Chiang  had 
firmly  built. 

Th*  whiu  paper  do**  dsmonstrat*— at  In- 
ordlnau  Isngth — that  aftar  Talu  a  namb*r 

^#K     ^B(p^VUV^B4*9^e    wAflWv     ^PB^H^^B^BWw^V^^^A     w^^    w^a^^^^^^fr     vv^^w 

opwatloa  eg  tb*  poiean  w*  bad  adminieteied. 
But  wbetber  Oeaeral  Bortoy  or  Oaneral  Mar- 
shall, or  tbe  Car  more  able  General  Wed*- 
mey«r.  did  all  that  waa  then  poasflbla  to  sav* 
China  ftom  communism  is  really  of  secondary 
tniportanc*.  China  was  doomad  at  Yalta — 
by  a  Pra*ident  of  the  United  Statca— on  Peb- 
roary  11.  IMS.  That  day  also  wlU  live  In 
infamy. 

Now  the  American  people,  like  Hamlet,  ar* 
beginning  to  find  themstives  forced  to  the 
rsallsation  of  mxirder  most  fctil.  It  is  a  re- 
iQctant  rcaUsatkm.  Indeed,  it  is  not  yet 
widespread.  We  shall,  for  aoo*  time,  seek 
alibis,  as  Hamlet  did.  But  the  best  excuse 
we  can  offer  offidaXIy  la  that  Chiang  Kal- 
temporiaed  with  corruption,  as  the 
said  10  yean  ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  excos*  had  to  coinpat*  in  tbe  bsadllne* 
with  ccrtatn  acUrttlc*  of  General  Vaagban. 

Th*  white  paper — for  any  conaclentioua 
reader — docs  not  exculpate.  On  th*  con- 
trary, it  only  pins  tb*  stigma  closer  to  every 
CO*  of  OB.  And  wtril*  w*  may  prefer  to  dodge 
tbalasn*  to  dsBy  with  Opbedla.  so  to  ipaak — 
that  will  not  serve.  Tbe  Kremlin,  for  one. 
wriii  not  psraalt.  It  did  not  throw  victory  to 
the  wlBds. 

-To  be.  or  not  to  be:  that  Is  tb* 
And  suldd*  for  a  nation  ts  not  i 
cated.  It  Is  merely  a  matter  of  (dficially  ap- 
proving and  defending  that  which  tbe  tndl- 
vVtoal  moral  sens*  can  ncttber  approve  nor 
defeid.  Yalta  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
dreadful  basis  of  Mr.  Booe*v«it*a  lust  to  kill 
Japsuiese.    And  well  we  know  it. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAOJE 


or 

nr  THE  HOtTSE  OP  RSPBESBfTATIVIB 
Wednetdaw.  October  19.  194$ 


Mr.  TKAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Rac- 
osfi.  I  include  tbe  following  atmUmexit 
by  Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradler.  CatuUrman. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall,  before  tbe  Armed 
Serncee  Oonmlttee  of  tbe  Hook  of  Rep- 
reseatfittres: 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
mtttce.  my  fraqtient  appsaranee*  before  this 
KWiBim**  taave  always  been  a  ptaaavw.  It 
would  b*  so  fca  tbls  laelasM*.  If  I  wer*  not 
avers*  to  paMIe  dtaeasslaBi  of  aaattcrs  wblcb 
might  compromlae  oar 
Whllelregret  tJat 
pel  me  to  discuss  the 

opportunity  to  preeeBt  aiy  views. 

ttb.   Cbalraftan.  tb*  Isi  leinwy  yoa  have 
baard  so  far.  and  th*  remarks  I  am  about  to 

and  oar 
effort.    X  would  Uk*  to  ispnss  my 
toyoatori 
mi 
111!  leiwilai  nsMliM  Til   wnifli  I 

of 
entitled.  "ThiM  Way  Llee 
articl*.  I  tri*d  to 
of  a  steadfast  and  det«rmtaed 

Msaffsof  tbefrse  world 
■rirnary  potential  and 

f\ii  inunt  in  a  strategy 
wtU  nltlauitaly  mak*  vs 
any  strategy  *v*r  deslgaad  (or 

lei^n 

Into  this  iBi 

of  tb*  Unttsd  8ut*s 

man  (or  tbe  JolBt  Ghtefs  of  Staff .  7%lBt 
I  am  appavtBt  (oe  aelllMr.  In  ma  present 
aa  OtoBMoam  eg  ttM  Jotnncs^lefs  of 
X  do  nee  mdlaeeraUy  represent  any 
and  I  have  pr«par»d  thia  ataasBaaS 
wtthoot  refereno*  to  any  of  tb*  asretaee.  er 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defaaaa.  or  to  aaf  of  tbe 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 


Staff  o* 

yoa  win  eaU  on  aU  of  tbcai  fecfOKe  yon  coo- 
dade  ihfsr  lisaiiiigs  X  also  soggast  that 
yoa  may  want  to  call  on  General  Gruenthcr. 
who  for  the  past  t  yeara  has  sarvsd  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Jotat  Staff. 
As  this  luiBslHatlwi  Ims  prooaedaCaa  X 

fact  and  oplnVin.  bava.been  Introdoosd  wbieb 
tend  to  daaa  the  lasucs  at  stake,  and  vltlake 
tb*  main  purposes  of  tb*  < 

vUtti^  for  the  ssoBlty  of  tbis  coontry  with 
tb*  least  expense  to  our  economy. 

everywhere  in  this  world,  where  we  have 
been  attonptlng  to  carry  out  the  objective* 
and  Ideals  of  our  people,  we  have  tieen  op- 
posed and  obstructed.  This  Idsology  i 
nistlc  to  our  own  is  atteaapttag  to 
Into  the  very  homes  we  chertsh.  into  tha 
labor  tmlona  whleh  are  such  a  vital  element 
of  cur  production,  and  into  o^'  collegaa,  and 
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Khooli.  and  churches  which  nurtur*  the 
toolB  of  our  moral  itreagtti.  We  cannot 
■fliord  to  ^en  th«  dour  to  coaunuuUm  any 
larther. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  proper  perspective  on 
this  problem — th«  security  of  the  United 
SUtca— I  believe  it  la  fiiHlil  that  I  put 
Into  the  reci)rd  certain  bMte  oonMderationa 
which  I  know  to  be  pertinent  to  the  Inveati- 
fatten. 

BecauM  I  believe  that  it  la  the  duty  of 
BUUtary  men  to  contlnuouaJy  m.'onn  Um 
pcQ^U.  aa  well  aa  the  Members  of  Concrcaa, 
coaetming  the  plana  for  the  security  of  our 
Mrtlon.  I  have  enunciated  theaa  Ttews  of 
mliM.  In  one  form  or  another.  In  many 
apaach—  Mid  In  my  testimony  befcre  con- 
Kreaslonal  coaHdnaM  (or  the  pact  j—r  and 
a  half  Aa  brtefly  M  poaatble.  theaa  eompriaa 
my  catlmnte  of  ots  asctirlty  altuatlon. 
MaxioMAi.   oajxcmns 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  aa 
llMir  national  ob)«ettve.  a  dealre  for  peaoa 
Mid  Mcunty.  wlthoot  ■Mrtflce  of  either  the 
rifhu  of  th«  tndlvldvnl.  or  the  present 
ity  we  cbsrlsli.  This  doss  not  mean 
m%  any  pries." 

we  Intsnd  to  maintain  our  po> 
Ittleal  way  of  life  and  our  form  of  foytra- 
ment  In  our  own  country.  Hare.  alao.  I  think, 
tt  ts  Important  to  rsaltae  that  our  national 
ob)aett*aa  do  not  demand  a  similar  political 
way  of  life,  or  a  similar  form  of  government 
In  other  oountriaa  of  the  world. 

Our  third  objective  la  to  mdtallaiD— and  to 
ralae.  If  poaaible— o\ir  Amertaaa  ■tanrlard  of 
living. 

And  fourth,  ws  Amsrtcana  would  llks  to 
have  psaes  and  saeuilty  for  the  entire  world 
all  ths  good  that  thsss  conditions 


As  a  Bkssna  to  aoeempiiah  our  objectives, 
ws  bsUsvs  in  ths  aaeesaaful  dsvelopm«nt  of 
an  effective  world  organisation,  baaed  on  ths 
Unltsd  Nations,  and  ws  hops  to  atUin  thcas 
obJsetfTSs  psaceful!y. 

Ultimately,  our  national  objectives  vtoual- 
Ize  the  elimination  of  any  type  of  waifars 
as  a  meana  for  the  resolution  of  IntsraatlOBal 
dispute. 

Lacking  mors  spedflc  dilwHt»ss.  your  mil- 
itary planners  havs  aaaumsd  tbsse  objectives. 
Meanwhile,  however,  they  have  alao  been 
ciMTvad  with  ths  preparsdnsss  for  defenas 
la  eaas  of  attack.  Ws  havs  ajaomed.  as  any 
layman  eould  aasome.  that  the  only  danger- 
ova  fores  opposlxm  s'Jch  objectives  hi  the 
world  today  la  eonunimiam.  and  the  only 
natlona  whcss  postwar  actlona  havs  all  In- 
dicated an  oppoBltion  to  thla  tranquility  ws 
scsk.  ars  ths  aovlst  Unkm  and  her  satslUtsa. 

It  Is  of  Talus  then  to  look  at  ths  wpaMl- 
Itlcs  of  tbs  Sovlst  Union  and  thoss  nations 
which  ahars  thslr  rssourcss  with  Russia  under 
the  durssa  of  propinquity  and  arasd  mlflit. 
Tba  natural  resources  of  thU  eoafaiaatton 
ars  abundant,  and  their  induatrUl  produc- 
tion, ineiudlnit  plants  In  tbs  nattetia  that 
hava  bssn  taken  over,  haa  bsen  t***M7  ^' 
iiiSHII  slnas  World  War  U. 

OppoalBf  th's.  the  North  Atlantlo  powers 
which  have  joined  thu  recent  treaty  for  od- 
Isctivs  aactirity.  now  comblns  In  nattn-ul  re- 
aourssa  mors  of  ths  vital  factors  for  dcfenas 
than  tha  Sovlsi  eonblnatlon,  except  In  ths 
case  ot  BMlpwar.  In  this,  ths  two  com- 
binations ars  now  approximately  si|Val. 

There  are  two  vital  military  factors,  how- 
ever. In  which  ws  have  a  great  prep*)nder- 
ancs,  sspsclally  aa  related  to  our  own  de- 
fenas.  Ws  havs  always  surpassed  ths  Sovlst 
Union  and  hsr  eontdoatlon  in  steel  prodtK- 
and  our  trampertatlon  system  Is  many 


itmlsm — their  pre- 
scribed political  faith— la  militant  and  ruth- 
Isas.  with  Itttis  rs«ard  for  ths  individual,  hu 
frsadoM.  or  hU  life.     Mllltarllj,  ths  Sovlst 


combination  romprtssa  a  great  land  power, 
with  a  strong  sir  fore*,  and  sxcept  for 
xxtodem  submarines,  practically  no  navy. 

Oeographtcally — and  this  Is  a  military 
faetor^Ruaala  and  her  satellnes  stand  next 
door  to  western  Europe,  which  Is  undoubt- 
edly a  daslrabla  coamardal.  industrial,  and 
cultural  prise. 

The  American  people  have  Joined  with 
allies  In  two  costly  world  wars  to  save  this 
prlxe  from  Interest  opposed  to  omr  own. 

Since  VB-day.  otir  troops  In  Europe  have 
continued  to  occupation  of  Germany,  and 
we  have  opposed  the  Soviet  Union's  acgres- 
stve  and  obstructive  actions  with  sorh  eon- 
Btructive  examples  aa  tba  Berlin  airlift. 

In  continuing  BueesMloc.  at  ths  cost  of 
billions  cf  dollars  and  great  national  effort, 
we  have  underwritten  the  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  and  we  have  Joined 
in  a  treaty  for  collective  defense.  Congress 
is  now  eonsldcricg  funds  for  helping  spsed 
up  the  military  rehabilitation  of  then  armed 
forces. 

With  these  national  objectives,  and  these 
geopolitical  military  factors  In  mind,  ths 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  carrying  out  the 
will  of  our  citizens,  are  faced  with  the  re- 
sponslhlllty  of  preparing  plana  and  recom- 
mending the  armed  forces  ssssntlal  to  ths 
defense  of  thla  country. 

Military  priority,  therefore,  must  be  given 
to  the  defense  of  our  country,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  wsatem  Burops  In  ths  coUsctlvs  ds- 
fsnss  of  frss  nationa.  No  othsr  conclusion 
could  bs  drawn. 

Although  your  Department  of  Defsnss  and 
thsir  military  plaui.ers  ars  not  respoosibis 
for  ths  economic  planning  of  our  Oovsrn- 
ment.  ws  are  at  all  timss  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  a  nation's  economy  la  lu  ultimate 
strength  In  modern  war.  We  realize,  too. 
that  our  Nation's  economy  under  existing 
conditions  can  afford  only  a  Umlted  amount 
fur  defense,  and  that  ws  mtlst  look  forward 
to  diminishing  appropriations  for  the  armed 
forces.  We  must  provide  the  maximum  se- 
curity with  least  expense  under  present  con- 
ditions. I  aay  "present  conditions"  bscauae, 
obviously.  If  war  Is  thrust  upon  us.  the  Amcr- 
lean  iwopls  will  spsnd  tbs  amount  neccsaary 
to  proTlds  for  national  dsfenss.  and  to  carry 
out  their  international  commitmenu. 

mzD  roB  lONc-aAMcs  mhjtabt  roucr 

In  order  to  assure  the  Nation  of  adsquats 
military  protection.  I  havs  advocated  that 
loog-range  plana  bs  developed  and  adopted. 
Thcae  long-rangs  plans  much  bs  cnnsLstent 
with  our  political  and  economic  objsotivss, 
and  always  within  the  means  aUowsd.  X  bs- 
lieve  that  our  concept  uf  defense  must  ooaa* 
blue  military  power  and  peaceful  Intention. 
And  this  concept,  we  Americana  must  aaaiml- 
late,  as  part  of  our  democratic  pattern  for  a 
free  society.  The  human  prerogative  for  last- 
ing peace  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Military  strength  cannot  t)e  a  last-resort 
device  for  the  extraction  of  poorly  forced 
political  irons  from  the  tire.  It  Is  an  unfor- 
tunala  but  valid  criticism  of  modern  Inter- 
national nsflotlatlon  that  a  nation's  voice 
whlapers  or  commanda  in  exact  ratio  to  Its 
moral  strength  and  Its  military  potsntlal. 

It  la  Important  that  all  responsible  lesd- 
ers.  in  civilian  enterprlas  and  In  Oovsrn- 
ment.  fully  understand  this  new  relationship 
bstWBSB  military  power  and  political  aocom- 
pllshmsnt  in  ths  international  flsld. 

Charged  with  ths  duty,  along  with  Admiral 
Denfeld.  Oeusral  Vandsobsrt.  and  Osnaral 
CuilUia.  of  advising  ths  Frssldent  and  ths 
Sscretary  of  Dsfenas  on  the  military  policy 
of  this  Nation.  I  havs  urged  that  if  ths  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  ever  to  contribute 
to  the  prevention  of  war.  It  miut  be  mads 
part  of  a  stable  long-range  military  pollry— 
a  policy  as  proteuflsd  aa  the  period  of  inter- 
national teoalea. 


If  ws  seek  to  measure  the  stress  of  this 
tension  from  week  to  sreek  or  from  month  to 
month,  ws  shall  confuss  ourselves  by  short- 
tsrm  Ttows.  Vacillation  in  military  policy  Is 
fUBdamantally  as  perilous  aa  vacillation  In 
foreign  policy. 

These  nstlonal  objectives  and  this  ne«^ 
for  a  long-range  military  policy,  and  this 
acknowlsdgmant  of  ths  powsr  of  tbs  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites,  as  well  as  her  hostile 
attitude,  have  guided  my  derense  recom- 
mendatioiis  ever  since  I  left  the  Vetcrana* 
Administration.  It  is  essential  that  we  all 
realize  that  a  new  situation  has  overtaken 
the  country,  and  that  traditional  lines  of 
security  are  no  longer  sacred.  If  we  are  ercr 
to  abandon  the  wishful  nanctity  of  our 
previous  attitudes,  it  should  be  now.  after 
the  announcement  of  the  atomic  exploalca 
that  has  Uken  place  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

World  War  11  shifted  the  balance  cf  world 
power — economic,  political,  and  military — 
to  two  major  powert,  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  As  far  as  ths  United  States 
is  concerned,  m-e  have  sometimes  shown  re- 
luctance to  accept  otir  new  rcls  In  wor'd 
affairs,  while  the  Communists  have  not  only 
taken  their  role  for  granted,  but  havs 
eagerly  assumed  that  it  la  their  opportunity 
to  gain  their  Marxian  Utopia— world  com- 
munlsm 

This  shift  In  the  balance  of  power,  with 
our  new  role  of  world  leadership,  haa  thrust 
us  Into  the  economic,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical struggle  And  the  shadow  of  mili- 
tary conflict— ths  fourth  field  of  interna- 
tional competition  for  power — constantly 
hangs  over  t»  and  otir  friends. 

While  we  were  slow  to  aasnme  our  new 
place  in  world  affairs.  RtiHte  began  to  pick 
off  the  neighboring  nations  one  by  one.  and 
almoat  toppled  other  governments  of  western 
Europs  by  Communist  subversion. 

As  long  as  the  Communist  doctrine  seeks 
world-wide  domination,  this  conflict  will 
continue  unabated  We  Americans  must 
face  this  fact  realistically,  and  In  our  plans 
and  programs — economic,  political,  psycho- 
logical, and  military — consider  carefully  ths 
time,  and  the  space  factors  In  this  long-range 
struggle. 

Tills  entire  discussion  would  be  Irrelevant 
to  the  matter  at  hand  If  it  were  not  posslbls 
to  derive  from  It.  conclusions  essential  to 
our  military  policy.  With  the  m.ii-.y  eppor- 
tuniues  and  kinds  of  attack  left  open  to 
an  aggressor  in  total  war.  our  military  forces, 
aa  part  of  our  over-all  security,  must  com- 
prtss  a  balanced  defense.  This  Is  the  slguin- 
cant  conclusion   i^hlch   «-e  must  reach. 

aaLANCxo  roacca 

In  order  to  provide  maximum  security 
with  mlnlmtun  rUk  and  least  expense.  I 
havs  advocated  balanced  forces  I  would 
liks  to  refer  to  some  rsmsrks  I  made  to  the 
students  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
CoUcws.  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans .  on 
July  1  of  this  year,  to  enunciate  clearly  my 
definition  of  balanced  forces,  and  I  quote: 

"Since  you  are  studenu  of  American  for- 
eign policy  aa  well  as  military  prsparsdncss. 
you  are  Intersstsd  in  a  consideration  of  the 
basic  lagrsdlsnts  of  a  sound  long-rangs 
military  policy  for  the  Unltsd  Mataa.  whieb 
is  an  Integrated  plan  of  our  peaceful  Intan- 
tlon  and  our  military  potential. 

•First,  under  present  conditions.  It  must 
cost  mtich  less  than  we  are  spending  now. 

"Sseond.  eonstdartng  the  enemlsa  we  may 
sometlms  faea.  our  combined  forces  must 
be  much  mors  sflaetlve  than  they  are  today. 

"In  speaking  nf  effectiveness — our  combat 
rsadinsm  as  the  military  man  would  term 
It— our  greatest  danger  is  that  ws  will  bs 
caught  up  In  the  fancy  of  a  futurisna.  and 
commit  outaslvas  to  imbalancsd  tortm  thmt 
win   not    match    ths   forces    which    might 

1M. 
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"When  I  speak  of  balance,  I  don't  mean  the 
dividing  of  funds  equally  among  three  serv- 
ices, nor  do  I  mean  an  equation  of  eo  many 
ships  equal  to  many  soldiers  equal  so  many 
air  groups,  to  create  a  pattern  on  a  chart. 
"When  I  speak  of  balance.  I  mean  effective 
forces  equal  to  the  tadts  that  modem  warfare 
may  thrust  upon  us.  And  in  striking  this 
balance  we  must  include  that  which  can  be 
reliably  contributed  by  our  allies.  We  can 
upset  this  equilibrium  by  committing  our- 
selves, not  strategically,  nor  numerically,  but 
ftaancially.  to  plana  which  on  the  surface 
saam  proper,  but  tomorrow  tower  over  us 
In  burdensome  upkeep. 

"So.  as  a  third  basic  ingredient.  I  consider 
balanced  forces — aa  I  understand  t>alance — 
as  most  essential." 

Budffst-wise.  you  will  note  that  the  1950 
funds  recommended  to  the  Congress,  provide 
the  following  division  of  our  dafaaae  dollar 
for  the  three  aervlcea.  The  Army,  allotted 
SS.S  cents  of  thrs  security  dollar,  has  been 
stsadily  rebuilding,  while  carrying  on  the 
occupation  duties  to  which  it  is  assigned. 
The  Air  Force,  given  S4  cents  of  the  defense 
dollar,  has  progreaaed  steadily  in  size  and 
Mlllty.  and  the  Navy,  allotted  32.4  cenu  of 
the  defense  dollar,  stands  sacond  to  none  In 
ths  world. 

It  so  happens  that  approsimately  one- third 
of  our  money  has  been  allotted  to  each 
csrvice.  but  I  consider  this  as  only  a  oola- 
cidcnes.  and  may  not  neccaearlly  bold  as  we 
continue  to  evaluate  the  capaelttas  of  the 
only  sggressor  la  sl|^  and  future  develop- 
ments In  warfare.  Certainly  any  material 
Changs  In  this  proportionate  division  of  the 
defense  dollar  would  bs  made  only  after 
careful  and  complete  consideration  and 
analysis  of  the  roles  and  mtaskma  of  all 
the  services. 

I  am  convinced  that  further  economy  will 
be  forthcoming  for  the  over-all  defense  ex- 
penditures, and  I  have  no  faith  that  the 
cuu  will  be  exactly  proportional.  My  own 
opinion  will  be  based  not  on  dollars,  but  on 
the  security  problem  that  faces  each  of  the 
armed  aervlcea  in  carrying  out  Its  mission. 

PUNCIPAI.  CHASCES 

With  this  background,  I  would  now  like 
to  discuss  the  three  principal  charges  that 
I  t>elleve  have  bevn  developed  to  date  in  this 
controversy. 

1.  That  the  basic  concept  of  our  defense 
]>lanning  is  wrong  and  that  our  plans  and 
praparatlons  for  the  execution  of  a  war  are 
Jeopardizing  our  national  security. 

2.  That  the  offensive  power  of  the  Navy  Is 
being  destroyed  by  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
detriment  of  our  over -all  uaticHial  defense. 

S.  As  s  corollary  to  this,  the  testimony  you 
have  heard  charges  that  both  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  lack 
an  understanding  of  the  Navy's  capabilities, 
assigned  roles  and  missions. 

Let's  first  discuss  the  t>aslc  concept  of  our 
defense  planning  As  far  as  I  am  able,  with- 
out violating  security.  I  want  to  ilscuss  our 
plans  and  preparations  for  the  execution  of  a 
war,  if  it  is  thriBt  upon  us.  As  I  have  indi- 
c-itcd.  our  basic  concept  for  defense  includes 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  this  con- 
tinent, in  case  we  are  attacked.  It  provides 
for  early  retaliation  from  bases  which  we  hope 
to  have  ready  at  all  times. 

Thia  concept  Includes  a  decision  that  we 
shall  have  to  b«  ready  to  aeiaa  other  ' 
that  we  may  need,  and  bold  tboae 
agalnai  enemy  attiick.  so  that  we  may  attack 
the  euemy  country  at  ahorter  ranges,  and  at 
the  same  time,  deny  to  him  bases  close  to 
tiiu  country  from  which  he  could  attack  us. 

Lltlmatfly,  hdwcver.  we  will  have  to  carry 
the  war  back  to  the  enemy  by  all  means  at 
our  dlapoaal.  I  am  convinced  that  this  will 
inrlude  rirnteglc  air  bombardment,  and 
largC'*     ''  land  operatloBa. 


I  also  believe  that  after  the  initial  phases 
are  over,  there  will  be  little  need  for  any 
campaign  similar  to  the  Pacific  "Island  hop- 
ping" that  took  place  during  the  last  war. 
And  as  I  will  develop  lat«'  on  in  my  discus- 
sion, I  a!£o  predict  that  large-scale  amphib- 
ious operations,  such  aa  those  in  Sicily  and 
Normandy,  will  never  occur  egain. 

In  addition  to  the  concept  I  have  Just 
outlined,  we  must  go  back  to  the  realisa- 
tion that  the  &rst  prize  for  any  aggreaaor  in 
the  world  today  is  Europe,  with  its  indus- 
trial potential  and  iu  market  for  goods.  Ths 
American  pec^e  realize  this  and  have 
affirmed,  in  econcmic  aid  and  by  political 
tie.  that  we  are  still  interested  in  western 
Europe,  which  we  have  twice  defended. 
Through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  with 
the  Mutual  Defenae  Aaslstancc  Act  (rf  IMS. 
we  have  indlcsted  that  our  continent  is 
linked  with  theirs  in  peace  and  for  collec- 
tive defense. 

The  basic  defense  principle  of  tbe  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  cf  toe  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  is  that  each  nation  shall 
contribute  those  things  which  It  can  best 
provide  in  the  collecti%-e  security  plan.  And 
in  our  own  strategic  plans,  our  part  In  tbis 
collective  international  sectirity  must  be 
given  lu  proper  perspective. 

Finally,  our  basic  concept  has  never  for  a 
moment  overlooked  tbe  primary  consldara- 
tion  of  protecting  the  continental  United 
States,  lu  coastal  waters,  and  tbs  key  baaea 
for  this  task. 

At  the  same  time,  your  planners  bare 
realistically  awumed  that  tbe  American  peo- 
ple would  never  be  content  to  sit  down  in 
confinement  to  this  continent  and  suffer  a 
long  war  of  attrition,  carried  on  by  inter- 
continental bombing,  and  intercontinental 
mibsiles.  We  have  realized  that  If  we  are 
ever  attacked,  our  plans  must  Indiide  the 
tenacious  holding  of  our  frontiers  in  Europe, 
and  the  eventual  defeat  of  the  aggressor's 
land  army. 

This  discussicm  is  all  too  brief.  There  are 
many  detailed  considerations  within  the 
basic  strategic  concept  that  must  be  carried 
out.  But  I  cannot  see  any  Jeopardy  to  otir 
national  security  in  thla  strategy. 

Finally,  if  the  military  continues  to  effa^ 
more  economies  in  defense  measures,  keep- 
ing constantly  aware  of  the  drain  on  our 
economy,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  eco- 
nomic collapse,  and  our  over-all  risk  will 
be  less  and  less. 

I  would  like  to  end  the  dlsctxssion  of  this 
accusation  right  here.  However,  in  the 
testimony  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
related  to  this  conception  that  our  national 
security  has  l^een  made  insecure,  are  some 
spediic  points  that  I  would  like  to  deny. 

STKATSCIC  BOMBING 

First,  that  strategic  bombing  is  wrong  from 
a  military  standpoint,  and  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  per- 
mitted an  unwarranted  emphasis  on  stra- 
tegic bombing  for  the  best  interests  of  na- 
tional security. 

As  a  means  of  conducting  war  I  define 
strategic  bombing  as  violent  air-borne  at- 
tacks on  the  war-making  capacity  or  poten- 
tial of  an  enemy  nation.  I  do  not  advocate  a 
wanton  destruction  of  cities  or  people,  but  it 
Is  obvious  that  workers  live  near  factories, 
and  that  if  you  bomb  the  factories  you  may 
bomb  the  people.  From  a  military  stand- 
point any  damage  you  can  inflict  on  the 
war-making  potential  of  a  nation,  and  any 
great  injury  you  can  InfUct  upon  the  morale 
of  that  nation  contributes  to  the  victory. 
It  has  been  proved  that  strategic  bombing 
has  such  effect  when  prt>perly  applied. 

I'm  not  begging  tbe  question  of  whether 
it  is  our  ultimate  aim  to  inflict  such  de- 
struction, and  I  realize  that  you  may  win  the 
war  and  lose  ths  peace,    ttowavar,  we  are 


all  aware  of  the  awful  penalty  if  we  lose 
the  war.  Tour  military  planners  must  plan 
to  win.  Tho-e  Is  no  second  prlae  for  tba 
runner-up. 

Even  some  ct  the  previous  witnesses  have 
indicated  that  our  World  War  n  strategic 
bombing  of  war  industries  in  Germany  waa 
ultimately  an  effective  deterrent  to  tbe  suc- 
cesB  at  the  enemy  on  tbe  battlefield.  Our 
destruction  of  factories,  particularly  tbe  oU- 
produdng  Industry,  and  tbe  tran^wrtation 
network  and  its  equipment,  reduced  the  mo- 
bility and  the  capsbllity  of  the  O^man  army 
and  air  force.  It  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
ultimate  ability  of  tbe  Allies  to  defeat  Ger- 
many In  a  shorter  time,  saving  many,  many 
lives  and  many  dollars.  Since  this  is  a 
proven  military  advantage  d  even  tbe  limited 
strategic  bombing  of  World  War  II.  I  dont  be- 
lieve we  should  cbooae  to  ignore  tbe  lesson. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  Russia  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  strategic  bombing  of  Oar- 
many  apparently  changed  its  mind  after  see- 
ing its  effecu.  After  studying  its  Inflwenca 
on  the  war.  the  Sonet  XJwioa  has  organlasd 
and  developed  a  strategic  air  force  of  their 
own.  Strategic  bombing  has  a  high  priority 
In  cur  military  planning,  because  we  eannoi 
hope  to  keep  forcea  In  being  of  suflelent  alae 
to  meet  Russia  In  tbe  eariy  atatw  of  war. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  we  are  never 
going  to  start  the  war.  sod  tbe  Soviet  Dnttm 
becauee  of  their  peculiar  govammentrfj  or- 
ganlSBtlon  can  choose  the  date  of  starting  It. 

Lacking  such  farces  in  being,  our  grsatest 
strength  lies  in  tbe  threst  of  quick  retalia- 
tion in  the  event  we  are  attacked. 

A  great  case  has  been  nuuie  for  tbe  moral 
wrong  of  mass  bombing.  I  havs  only  two 
commenta  about  the  morality  of 
strategic  bomMng  and  the  unhappy 
it  might  Inflict  by  Its  attendant  destruction 
of  civilian  lives  and  oommtmltlea. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  war  itsrif  is  im- 
moral. And  In  carrying  cut  any  of  our  mis- 
sions from  tbe  aquad  on  the  battlefield  to 
the  bomber  deep  Into  enemy  territory,  we 
Amerteans  will  se^  to  achieve  maximum  ef- 
f ectireness  against  the  enemy's  armed  foroea. 
with  minlmtim  harm  to  the  non participating 
civilian  populace. 

I  am  reminded,  bowever.  that  I  dont  be- 
lieve a  Communist  Idsology  and  tbe  dictator- 
ship it  fosters,  has  any  such  humanitarian 
outloc^  about  war.  They  will  sacrtfles 
human  life  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
would  be  inclined  to  sacrifice  otir  lives  even 
more  quickly. 

I  might  suggest  that  if  our  attacks  are 
only  in  retaliation  for  an  attack  made  upon 
us,  the  American  peo|de  may  feel  that  stra- 
tegic bombing  la  both  militarily  and  morally 
Justified. 

Early  in  tbis  statement.  I  presented  the 
view  that  one  of  our  naUonal  objectives  is 
peace  and  aecority.  which  automatically  In- 
dicates a  dcetre  to  stay  out  of  war.  If  mili- 
tary strength,  or  any  partlcalar  weapcm.  can 
prevent  war.  I  have  even  greater  respect  for 
It  than  a  soldier's  normal  attitude.  Along 
with  many  others.  I  believe  thst  ths  atomic 
bomb  which  haa  been  derided,  and  the  Air 
Force  Strategic  Air  Command  which  has  t>een 
dHBOunced  have  contributed  to  the  avoid- 
ance ot  war  during  tbe  last  couple  of  years. 
This  combination  has  been.  In  my  opinion, 
one  of  our  greatest  deterrents  to  aggresskm. 
both  here  and  in  Europe.  With  this  in  mind, 
if  strategic  bombing  la  wrong  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  and  to  be  ridiculed,  then  I 
will  gladly  face  the  ridicule  of  those  who  say 
I  was  wrong. 

Admiral  Radford's  charges  wotild  have  you 
believe  that  our  war  plans  are  based  solely 
on  the  so-called  atomic  blitz.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Neither  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  including  the 
Air  Forc^  ofnc?r«  re8'x>nslble  with  us  tot 
warplai  r  we  «ho'ild  depend  SBlIf 

on  strau,.^  .   ...  ..a^.  ut  muiou*  wsapona. 
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Such  mUrcpre«ent«tk>a  only  obacum  th« 
imU  fMft  tlMt  slrMacic  bombing  la  Important. 
tmd  !•  our  a»rt  pctorlty  rvtaiutory  weapon 
In  caat  of  attack.  It  performs  only  one  of 
ttaa  aaaay  waenttal  roles  of  our  baste  concept. 
It  «<Nrid  affect  an  enemy'*  ability  to  pros*- 
a  war  and  glva  us  soom  nss<>s<l  time  to 
our  luwHirwa. 

Th*  taalkBiony  thut  attempts  to  devalue 
tbs  B-ML  OB*  of  the  planes  o{  the  Strategic 
AH  CoMBBSC  attacks  the  bass  stratsgy  of 
ttM  XJnttsd  Btatss  and  mursprsssnu  how  ws 
value  strategic  bombing. 

Tbsy  bass  charfsd  that  the  performanos 
cbaractartaUes  a  the  B~36  bomber  in  tha 
of  the  Navy  make  it  an  unsatisfactory 
In  other  words,  that  technically  the 
airplane  Is  no  good  for  tbe  mission  of 
the  Air  Pores. 

Without  t(Ang  into  the  technical  details. 
I  will  tmly  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
tbe  beat  bomber  available  for  production  that 
of  earrytns  out  certain  required 
ta  the  case  of  emergency.  I  believe 
le  aotoataiitlatetf  by  the  com- 
ae previotMly  presented 
to  the  JCB  by  tbe  Air  force  on  the  various 
types  of  bombers  available  when  they  made 
their  selection  of  the  B-S6  to  fulflll  the  stra- 
role  they  have  been  assigned. 

I  wwtfd  ideo  IOm  to  point  out  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Joined  in  the  unanimous  rstl- 
Hcatlon  of  the  Air  Force  Investment  In  the 
B-M  last  February  This  ratification  was 
BOt  made  under  duress  of  any  kind  And  I 
raise  the  question.  If  it  has  become  so  dis- 
astrous to  national  serxirity  now.  why  did  the 
Navy  concur  8  months  ago? 

The  Ifsvy  has  also  ma<le  great  moment  of 
the  fact  that  the  R-96  Is  not  the  best  plane 
for  strategic  bombarlment,  and  that  Inter* 
continental  bombing  as  such  is  an  Imprac- 
ticable Idea.  May  I  point  out  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Zstabllshment  has  said 
that  better  types  won't  be  used  wher  they  are 
■vatlahle.  nor  has  any  reaponslble  Individual 
iDdlcated  that  there  has  been  any  cessation 
OB  tha  part  of  the  Air  FKxrx  in  developing 
m  batter.  CMtar.  and  looger-range  bomber  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile.  I  aasurv  you  that  If  war  comes, 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  tiae  bases  as  close 
to  the  tmmmj  for  maztmtmi  effect 
of  Uvea  and  material. 
The  closer  the  range,  the  higher  the  speed 
for  the  run  over  enemy  territory 

But  I  personally  would  hate  to  face  the 
American  people  after  abandoning  any  pro- 
gram for  Inter-con  tlnental  bombing  If  we 
fotind  ouiseltee  waOOmoij  drxoM  of  bases,  ex- 
c^t  for  thoaa  oB  this  aoattoeut.  and  we  had 
to  sit  here  and  take  tt  In  the  United  States, 
with  no  means  of  reprisal.  A  long-range 
feoBbar  can  always  be  effective  at  shorter 
rangee.  but  a  limited-range  bomber  is  of  little 
vslue  beyond  Its  distance. 

The  Air  Force  has  facts  snd  conclusions 
vpon  which  they  have  baaed  their  Judgment 
and  belief  th.%t  are  at  variance  with  some  of 
the  Inrormatlon  presented  to  you  by  Navy 
peesotuMl.  However,  to  snswer  assertion 
with  asMrtloa  would  not  only  carry  on  this 
haarlag  IndaABltely.  it  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose.  This  le  especially  tnie  when  all 
of  the  servioes  and  their  Isaders  are  agreed 
that  this  weapon  can  best  be  tested  by  the 
W*apoaa  Ivaluatlon  Oroup. 

I  would  like  to  point  otn.  in  all  fairness. 
that  one  service,  the  Navy,  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  disparage  a  weap- 
on— the  B^M — that  tbe  Air  Force,  the  serv* 
lee  rsapewalhls.  has  chosen  to  perform  an 
This  Is  In  direct  contra- 
to  the  Navy's  own  idea  presented  so 
forcefully  and  flNfuahtly  to  the  public,  that 
each  seniea  sboold  ha  allowad  to  develop  and 
have  the  weapons  It  feels  It  needs  for  the 
mission  It  Is  assigned. 

Before  eoncludtng  that  the  B-26  Is  unsat- 
lafaetory  for  tha  aatsekm  assigned  to  tbe  Air 
VOree.  may  I  napactfully  suggest  that  jou 


await  tbe  results  of  the  Evaluation  Group 
report. 

ThU  attack  on  the  B-3fl  as  a  weapon  In- 
cluded two  other  Insinuations  which  I  do 
not  believe  are  valid  charges.  One  was  the 
Implication  that  from  the  B-36.  our  Air 
Force  bombardiers  cannot  hit  a  target  from 
high  altitudes. 

Tec  they  admit  that  no  Navy  pilot  has 
flown  a  B-3«.  nor  have  they  participated  In 
any  tests  with  this  bomber.  On  the  other 
band,  our  Air  Force  bombardiers  have  assured 
us  that  thU  aircraft  can  perform  effectively 
under  all  conditions  of  weather,  by  night  or 
day  and  can  deliver  striking  bloWs  sgalnst 
their  targeu.  These  Air  Force  men.  who  will 
have  to  face  the  risk  of  the  threat  lossee  that 
the  Navy  predicts,  are  perfectly  willing  to 
stake  their  reputations  and  their  lives  on 
their  performance.  Again  may  I  soggeat 
that  you  do  not  reach  a  decision  on  the 
accuracy  of  high-level  bombardment  without 
consulting  the  men  who  are  charged  with 

doinK  It. 

And  too.  the  testimony  Implies  that  the 
Russians — our  only  possible  opponents  for 
many  years  to  come — hsve  the  capability  of 
causmg  intolerable  losses  on  any  bomber 
engaged  in  mission  where  the  Russians  have 
adequate  defenses.  They  base  this  allegation 
on  the  crediuble  performance  of  one  of  the 
Navy's  fighter-interceptor  aircraft,  the  Ban- 
shee. However,  we  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  Russians  have  a  Banshee  At  the 
same  time.  I  might  point  out  that  tbe  Navy 
Is  anxious  to  have  a  "fJush-deck  carrier"  so 
that  they  can  use  ever  larger  planes  with 
longer  ranges  from  their  floating  air  basse. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the*«  larger  planes  wotild 
be  subject  to  the  5ame  attack  which  Navy 
wttneascs  have  visuallaed  against  the  B-30. 

This  discussion  of  the  Banshee  and  the 
B-S6  does  not  convince  me  that  the  RuMlans 
have  the  capability  attributed  to  them.  It 
Indlcatee  only  that  tbe  permanent  conteet 
between  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  In- 
cludes airplanes.  Regardleea  of  tbe  planes 
used.  I  expect  that  some  will  t>e  shot  down. 
The  nttmber  lost  will  be  dependent  upon 
many  factors,  but  the  fact  that  you  may  stif- 
fer  some  loaees  doesn't  mean  that  you  can- 
not stlU  acoompiuh  yotir  mission. 

And  I  must  admit  that  I  find  some  comfort 
In  the  fact  that  we  have  a  long-range  timb- 
er that  can  fly  from  any  base  In  the  world 
and  attack  targets  In  tbe  range  of  4.000  miles. 
and  return  home  We  have  accomplished  a 
tie-up  of  enemy  men  and  planes,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  In  their  radar  equipment 
and  flgbter-lnterceptor  equipment,  aa  they 
look  around  a  global  circumlerence  for  any 
approaching  attacks. 

Again.  I  reepectively  suggeet  that  we  heed 
the  estimate  of  what  the  enemy  might  do. 
rather  than  the  statutlcal  reports  of  what 
otir  own  Navy  can  perform. 

Related  to  this  entire  discussion  of  stra- 
tegic bombing  is  the  ridlctilous  assertion  that 
tbe  atomic  bomb  u  effective  on  only  a  small 
area.  Insinuating  that  we  Americans  havs 
mlaptaoed  our  confidence  and  our  dollars  In 
this  weapon. 

I  believe  that  the  Insinuation  that  the 
atomic  bomb  Is  relatively  Ineffective  as  a 
weapon  of  war  Is  refuted  by  every  le»t  that 
has  beaa  aade.  Contrary  to  many  of  the 
statemanta  made  before  your  committee,  the 
NaVy  case  In  theee  matters  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
among  other  things.  It  has  been  tbe  Navy's 
oontlnuoxis  argument  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  use  the  atomic  bomb,  both  stra- 
tegically and  tactically  If  It  Is  really  so 
ineffective  as  some  would  have  you  believe. 
I  wonder  why  the  Navy  is  so  anxious  to  use 
it 

And  without  clouding  the  Imue.  I  would 
like  to  add  one  more  relevant  point  on  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  is  no  secret  the  teets  at 
Bikini  and  Bnlwetok  revealed  that  the  Navy 
afloat  Is  one  uf  ths  iiost  proAtahle  targets 


for  an  enemy  with  an  atomic  bomb,  and 
that  its  effect  on  ships  U  lasting.  Even 
without  sinking  them,  it  promises  to  deny 
our  uee  of  them  for  msny.  many  months  after 
the  onslaoght.  This.  I  know,  contrlbuiee 
to  the  Navys  worries  and  indleatee  to  some 
of  their  thinking  members  that  MSface  fleets 
en  masse  might  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Admiral  Blandy  also  pointed  out  In  his 
testimony,  rightfully,  that  naval  air  protected 
the  amphlbloQa  ?»«w*tTig  at  Okinawa,  and  In- 
ferred that  tha  aueean  of  this  battle  is  largely 
dependent  upon  that  arm.  the  Navy.  Un- 
doubtedly, without  Navy  support,  any  am- 
phibious operation  Is  Impoesible.  However, 
by  appraising  the  power  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
I  am  wondering  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
another  large-scale  amphibious  operaUon. 
Frankly,  the  atomic  bomb,  properly  delivered. 
ahnoat  precludee  such  a  poealbliity.  I  know 
that  I.  personally,  hope  that  I  ahall  never 
be  called  upon  to  participate  In  another  am- 
phibious operation  Uke  the  one  m  Normandy. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  from  my 
consideration  of  the  atonUc  bocnb.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  thoee  who  hold  that  a 
treakeodotis  Marine  Corpe  la  eascnUal  for  fu- 
ture aa|>hlblous  operatloas.  and  that  naval 
air  must  be  correspondingly  large,  that  I 
have  participated  In  the  two  largest  amphib- 
ious assaulu  ever  made  in  history.  In 
neither  case  were  any  marines  present.  AikI 
In  neither  case  were  any  Navy  carriers  used. 

Tbe  A-bomb  Is  the  most  powerful  deetruc- 
tlve  weapon  known  today.  Personally.  I 
hope  it  can  be  outlawed  as  a  weapon  by  the 
adequate  international  control  our  Govern- 
ment has  recommended.  But  until  that  has 
been  achieved.  I  shall  not  discredit  Its  ef- 
fect, nor  shall  I  short -sigh  tedly  limit  Its  role 
to  purely  strategic  use. 

As  a  believer  In  humanity  I  deplore  Its  use. 
and  as  a  soldier.  I  respect  it. 

And  as  an  American  cltiasn.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  uee  Its  full  psycho- 
logicsl  and  military  effect  toward  preventing 
war.  and  if  we  are  attacked,  toward  winning 
It.  The  careleee  detractions  of  the  power  of 
this  weapon  have  done  national  security  no 
good,  and  may  have  done  our  collective  se- 
curity, in  these  precarious  times,  untold 
barm.  Frankly,  for  the  good  of  our  Nation. 
I  wish  that  such  testimony,  bclttUlng  one  of 
our  great  deterrents  to  war,  had  never  been 
given. 

I  consider  this  first  major  chsrge.  namely, 
thst  the  basic  concept  of  our  defense  plan- 
ning is  wrong,  and  that  our  plans  and  prep- 
arations for  the  execution  of  a  war  are  Jeop- 
ardising our  national  security,  the  most 
serious  detraction  brought  (arm  In  this  In- 
vestigation. 

Navy  wltneeses.  without  proposing  a  better 
substitute,  have  done  the  Nation  tbe  disserv- 
ice of  attempting  to  belittle  the  strategic 
plans,  the  international  commltmenu.  and 
the  weapons  which  are  at  hand  to  carry  out 
those  plans  and  commitments.  They  have 
matched  their  own  assertions  on  these  broad 
subjects  against  the  beet  sdvlce  and  Judg- 
ment of  our  top  scientists  and  military  men. 
And  tbey  hsve  distorted  the  proper  perspec- 
tive that  we  Americans  must  malnuin  to- 
ward war.  if  we  are  ever  to  prevent  It,  and 
keep  the  peace. 

orrawarva  powsa  or  tmi  navt 
Next.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  second 
major  charge  which  I  believe  has  been  made 
In  this  Investigation:  that  the  offensive 
power  of  the  Navy  is  being  destroyed  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  detriment  of 
over-all  national  defense. 

This  misapprehenalon  has  been  approached 
In  several  ways.  Some  witnesses  have  indi- 
cated that  the  budget  reduction  is  an  indica- 
tion of  this  slash. 

Some  published  atatemenU  have  indicated 
that  the  Navy  U  being  outvoted  In  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  due  to  au  Intrigue  by   the 
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Air  Force  aimed  at  aecurtng  naval  air  for 

their  own. 

Other  testlmopy  wotild  indicate  that  It  la 
the  sheer  ignorance  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  toward  the  waging  of  war  that  baa 
cauiied  this  unfortunate  slttiatlon  to  artse. 

And  then  the  cancellation  of  the  super- 
carrier,  the  U.  S.  8.  United  States,  has  been 
offered  as  exhibit  A  before  this  committee. 

As  far  as  budget  reduction  Is  oonccmed. 
we  realize  thst  the  defense  dollar  has  nec- 
esssrlly  reduced  the  offensive  capabilities  of 
all  three  services.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  can  make  the  same  complaint  arlth 
equal  or  greater  validity.  The  present  in- 
ternational situation  allows  a  budget  reduc- 
tion, and  our  economy  demands  It.  and  the 
decision  has  been  made  that  an  three  services 
must  be  reduced  In  strength,  and  we  must 
plan  our  defense  on  a  priority  basts. 

Lets  take  the  Army's  case.  Appropria- 
tions for  1949  provided  for  an  Army  of  790.000 
men.  pltis  110.000  1-year  trainees,  or  a 
total  of  900.000.  The  Army  today  has  an 
approximate  strefigth  of  650  000.  The  Army 
has  assumed  Ita  ttiare  of  the  calculated  risk 
without  complaint. 

The  Air  Force  might  hare  even  better 
grounds  for  dissatisfaction.  Based  upon 
Etudlea  made  by  the  President's  Air  Policy 
CiiiiimlMl  m  and  a  Congressional  Aviation 
Policy  Board.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
the  Air  Force  sh^old  cooalst  of  70  groups  In 
order  to  carry  out  Its  mlaakm.  The  Congress 
appropriated  money  last  year  for  58  groups, 
and  committees  in  Congress,  after  lengthy 
conslderstlon  of  48  groups,  hsve  Just  agreed 
to  retain  the  58-group  ceiling.  Obviously. 
the  Air  Force  ha*  taken  a  great  share  of  the 
reduction. 

The  Navy  has  used  as  an  example  of  the 
out-of-llne  reduction  of  Its  offensive  power, 
the  situation  of  naval  air.  Yet  the  number 
of  large  carriers  in  the  Navy  was  only  re- 
duced from  eleven  to  eight.  In  my  opinion. 
this  Is  not  out  of  line  with  the  cuts  made  In 
the  othw  services. 

Let's  examine  the  Naval  Air  situs tlon  for 
a  montent.  and  let's  examine  our  other  air 
power  provisions.  Aviation  in  the  Marine 
Corps  today  has  21  sqtiadrons,  which  Is 
equivalent  :o  seven  Air  Force  groups  ct  tac- 
tical aviation  for  the  su|^>ort  c€  only  two 
Marine  divisions. 

In  World  War  II.  1  had  some  experience 
With  tactical  avlatkm  when  I  was  in  OMn- 
niand  of  the  12th  Army  Oraop.  comprised  of 
three  armies,  with,  at  tlinea.  as  many  as  30 
divisions  engaged  in  combat.  The  12th 
Army  Group  was  supported  by  the  Ninth  Air 
Force,  then  commanded  by  General  Vanden- 
berg.  This  Air  Force  Included  14  fighter- 
bomber  groups.  Under  combst  condtttona. 
this  sllowed  approximately  one  group  for 
the  suppwt  of  each  two  dlvlatona.  In  my 
opinion,  this  was  a  very  suoccasful  sustained 
operation  in  the  face  of  a  determined  enemy. 
If  this  Is  a  fair  comparlaon.  then  Marine 
aviation  as  part  of  Naval  aviation  seems  to 
be  overwhelmingly  out  of  balance.  This 
present  peacetime  ratio.  If  applied  to  the 
12th  Armv  Grot;q>.  would  have  reqtilred  over 
100  groups  for  the  three  armies,  which 
would  be  fantastic  I'm  sure  that  the  Marine 
ynrt  of  Naval  aviation  turn  not  bean  decreased 
to  the  point  where  tbm  ugWiiiw  power  of 
the  Navy  has  been  deatroyed. 

Included  In  (Sils  charge  is  the  fact  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  hsve  reduced  Navy  carrier  capablll- 
tlee.  and  thus  reduced  Its  offensive  power. 
ThU  hss  been  sccompUabed.  according  to 
the  Insinuation,  by  tha  Air  Force  and  tha 
Army  outvoting  the  Navy  two  to  one.  And 
now  that  I  am  Chairman.  I  have  added  to 
that  not  by  vote,  but  by  Influence,  to  make 
this  for  all  practical  matters  three  to  one. 
This  suggcatMn  represenu  :.o  much  com- 
pound foUy  that  it  is  hard  to  answer  It 
paUently.    It  ignores  the  fact  that  each  of 


us  realises  that  we  cotild  never  succceafully 
project  a  war  avray  from  the  United  States 
wlthotit  the  Navy.  It  indicates  that  cur 
representativea  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
defense  discussions  are  aasuring  oar  frtenda 
of  collective  action,  and  at  the  aame  tlma 
sitting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
voting  against  the  one  vehicle  that  could 
moir*  such  ooUcctive  action  possible. 

It  Indicates  that  we  would  prefer  to  btHId 
up  the  other  two  services  at  the  expenaa 
of  our  entire  sectnity.  It  even  infers  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  allowed 
some  of  us  to  ftinctlon  in  responsible  posi- 
tions for  several  years  when  we  are  unquali- 
fied to  do  so. 

And  finally,  they  traced  the  Navy's  reduc- 
tion through  the  cixnbined  efforts  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  back  to  air  power,  in- 
sisting that  by  reducing  the  (tensive  power 
of  the  Navy,  we  have  lost  any  chance  to  win 
a  war. 

It  might  vrell  be  asked— offensive  power 
against  what? 

Considering  again  tlie  only  possible  enemy 
we  have  in  sight,  we  are  faced  with  the  real 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites have  tremendous  land  farces  and  tacti- 
cal aviation,  bin  their  stirface  navy  is  neg- 
ligible. 

Now  I  personally  believe  In  naval  aviation, 
and  especially  in  the  hunter-kill«r  taak 
forces  that  are  needed  to  fight.  Soviet  sub- 
marines: and  I  endorse  wholeheartedly  an 
adequate  program  of  naval  aviation  to  as- 
sure txs  of  control  over  enemy  naviea.  and 
the  ability  to  subdue  the  sterner  submarine 
menace. 

However,  in  listening  to  the  preaentatlcms 
before  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— and  theae 
presentations  vrere  given  adequate  hearings 
many  hours  long — the  arguments  for  In- 
creased large  carriers  have  not  been  based 
for  need  en  action  against  a  Buwslan  fleet, 
nor  even  on  naval  aviation  against  the  men- 
ace of  the  submarine.  Their  presentations 
have  demanded  Increased  carrier  strength  to 
attack  land  targets  and  to  oppose  hostile 
air  in  limited  areas  for  a  limited  time.  This 
is  not  the  Navys  primary  mission. 

Such  power  would  be  nice  to  have,  but 
does  it  contribute  as  much  to  the  require- 
ments to  meet  the  initial  stages  of  a  war. 
as  the  same  amount  spent  for  other  more 
vital  needs?  It  cannot  be  furnished  with- 
out reducing  the  strength  of  either  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  or  the  Navy's  ability  to  per- 
form Its  primary  mission  of  keeping  the  sea 
lanes  open. 

It  Is  easy  for  men  to  lose  the  p«^?ecUve 
of  long-range  plans,  and  understandably 
difficult  to  keep  a  steady  hand  on  the  tiller 
of  the  primary  tnisaian.  But  if  they  can't  do 
it  themselves,  then  the  American  peopte 
must  do  it  for  them. 

Just  sailing  the  seas  and  preventing  sur- 
face ships  of  the  enemy  from  venturing  far 
from  shore  will  not  defeat  a  large  land  power 
like  Russia. 

It  wotild  seem  to  me  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
not  be  destroying  the  trffensive  power  of  the 
Navy  by  limiting  Navy  forces  to  those  ade- 
quate for  naval  roles.  And.  in  my  opinion, 
adequate  forces  for  their  assigned  missions 
have  been  provided  as  far  as  bvidget  limita- 
tions will  allow.  Our  plans  have  not  glv«i 
ticdue  emphasis  to  the  other  services. 

Without  dladOBlng  the  details  of  any  vote 
In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  may  freely 
admit  thst  on  many  occasions  the  Navy 
stands  alone  in  Its  concept  on  a  specific  de- 
cision. This  Is  not  becatve  of  any  "old 
school  tie"  nor  any  collusion  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  very  few  Navy  men.  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
have  had  any  experience  in  large-scale  land 
operations.  Uppermost  in  their  minds  are 
island-bc^qalng  campaign*  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  battlca  at  sea.    WhQe  listening  to  pres- 


entatkns  by  some  Navy  oOcers  before  tha 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  heard  high- 
ranking  Havy  men  arrive  at  condusiaDS  that 
showed  they  had  no  conception  whataoevo' 
of  land  operatlaaa.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  joint  planning,  where  knowl- 
edge of  the  larger  continental  operations 
which  we  must  ultimately  face  if  we  ever 
go  to  war  with  a  land  power  is  a  "mtat.** 
Navy  men  frequently  fljid  their  suggestions 
"outvoted"  two  to  one. 

This  feeling  may  peralst  tmtn  more  Navy 
men.  through  the  education  avallalde  under 
unification,  have  a  broader  tmderstandlng 
and  perspective  of  war. 

Considerable  has  been  said  Apaat  the  de- 
dsion  made  this  year  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  stop  construction 
of  the  heavy  aircraft  carrier,  the  U.  8.  8. 
United  States. 

When  the  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff  failed  to 
reach  a  unanimous  dedakm  on  this  matter, 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  asked  each  mem- 
ber—at  that  time  I  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army — to  submit  in  writing  his  view  on  the 
subject. 

As  you  know,  the  dedskms  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  nnnahVrfrt  secret,  and 
tmtil  this  InvestlgatiaD.  the  opinion  of  any 
particular  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  neftr  been  disclosed.  In  the  In- 
terests of  national  security.  I  deidore  tbe 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  vitiation  of  that 
sectmty. 

However.  In  Adiniral  Denfeld's  statement 
before  the  committee,  in  discussing  the  ded- 
alon  made  on  the  heavy  carrier,  he  made 
the  fcdlovring  remarks,  and  I  quote: 

**On  April  15.  1949.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  asked  for  their  individual  oplnlaaa 
on  the  fhish-deck  carrier  project  vrtiUdi  waa 
well  imder  way.  The  sevoal  answers  were 
ocoqdeted  on  April  22.  It  la  not  secret  that 
General  Bradley  leietaed  his  earlier  approval 
oi  this  project." 

Obvloosly.  tbe  admiral  has  been  carelessly 
mlstnformed. 

The  earlier  approval.  If  any.  of  the  car- 
rier was  given  before  I  ever  becaone  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Until  the  matter 
was  broDght  up  in  April  IMS.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  ocx  been  asked  to  paaa 
on  the  matter,  at  least  while  I  was  a  member. 

At  the  time  I  assumed  the  position  of 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  February  1948. 
I  was  given  to  tmderstand  that  the  matter 
of  the  large  carrier  had  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  President  and 
sent  to  the  Congress.  The  matter  of  this 
carrier  did  not  come  up  bef<w«  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  I  was  a  member,  txntll 
April  1949 

Then  when  I  was  told  that  the  carrier 
project  was  again  open  for  diactisaion.  I  pre- 
sented, for  the  first  and  only  time,  my  views 
on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

As  I  stated,  the  decisions  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  not.  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  be  dis- 
closed. Btit  because  my  ovm  position  in  the 
matter  has  been  erroneotisly  presented,  in 
violation  of  our  agreement.  I  have  permis- 
sion from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  give 
in  substance  the  contents  of  my  statement 
to  him  on  April  22.  1949. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  only  part  of  my 
entire  statement  here  today  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  been  ssked  to  approve. 

I  Included  the  foUcvrlng  thoughts: 

"In  determining  the  requirement  for  a 
superalrcraft  carrier  I  have  been  governed 
by  the  prescribed  functions  of  the  Navy.  If 
the  existing  carriers  are  adequate  for  these 
primary  tasks  then  the  construction  of  a 
supercarrier  cannot  be  Justified.  The  fun- 
damental purpose  for  which  the  superalr- 
craft carrier  Is  designed  is  included  within 
a  primary  function  of  the  Air  Force,  which 
already  has  adequate  means  and  capabilities 
to  perform  this  function. 
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*m>«  U.  8.  S.  R .  except  poMlbly  In  th« 
of  •utmartiM  wmclare.  to  not  «  xuit«i 
of     eooMqocnc*.      Porttacr.      the 
V.  S.  &  R    U  not  «ipand(nt  on  marttlKM 

Tbo*.  tb«  Tact  pr*pand«mac«  of  killed  n«Tal 
power— which  tn  addttkio  to  tb«  United 
State*  fleet.  oTenrhetmlngly  the  Urt«*^  tn 
the  world.  Indudee  the  eecood  narml  power. 
the  Bntlah  Iteptre.  «ad  the  aAUtloQAl  naTal 
tiMvm  ot  oUmv  potential  aUtee  will  have  but 
lixtim  oppoffUiatty  to  operate  against  Buaalaa 
MHteea  ««nala  and  ahould  be  more  than  ad*- 
qioate  to  eop«  wiUi  the  major  naval  thre«t. 
the  hostile  su^alarme. 

"Sarly  tn  any  wv  carrter-baecd  plazMa 
would  be  uacful  In  attacking  land  targets 
prior  to  Um  tun*  laad-baaad  aTlatkm  could 
be  eetabWibed.   Beca\»e  at  this.  I  haw  agreed 

carrier 
the  ca- 
pability of  p«n«tr&ticg  700  miles  Inland. 
However.  I  bcUere  that«  except  for  purely 
naval  operations,  the  use  of  carrier  task 
land  targeU  Is  limited.  They 
f-Uy  to  relnXoroe 
te  iMd  pr  11  il  areas,  or  they 
tB  ett nations  requiring  the  cm- 
it  of  Air  Forces  for  a  limited  period 
only.  Carriers  equipped  with  longer  range 
aircraft  than  that  provuied  by  existing  car- 
raqulrad  for  tha  above  cnumcr- 
It  li  my  eonvlctkm.  therefore, 
that  the  present  carrier  force,  active  and  In- 
actlva.  to  ampto  to  carry  out  the  role  of  the 
Navy. 

"Tbe  budget  tmpUeatlons  are  such  as  to  tn- 
tcrfer*  ssrWnwIy  with  tha  aSoru  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ct  Staff  to  ersats  the  mintmum  bal- 
anced aflttary  forcea.  land.  aaa.  and  air. 
to  provide  for  the  wiuiltf  <d  the  Unltsd 
Slates,  within  ths  prastint  budget  UmlUtlons. 
The  construction  of  this  supcrair craft  carrier 
will  Involve  large  erpendltures  of  funds,  ma- 
teriato,  and  manpower,  and  will  require  es> 
for  Its  operations  and  pro- 
ptenas.  antiaircraft  ships, 
crulsan.  destroyers,  and  othar  suxlUary  vss- 
sato.  Tnrrsaaing  political  commitments,  rs- 
MBtty  proved  l0Bg-ran«e  capabUtuss  of  land- 
b— ad  bombers,  and  tha  calculated  rtoks  we 
sr«  accepting  In  other  Important  fields  In 
aU  three  ssrvlcas.  are  artdltlopal  factcrs  that 
X  havs  carefully  •oaaktared. 

"Tharaftore.  I  ooacltide  that  K  to  mlUtarlly 
nnaouad  to  aitthartas  at  thU  time  the  con- 
stnaetkm  of  •ddtttooal  aircraft  carriers  or  to 
contlntM  aapaadlttvea  on  the  United  SUtsa 
steamship  United  St»te»." 

In  the  tongthy  prsaanUllon  that  has  do- 
v^opad  thto  aaeood  (bart*  wMah  I  am  dto. 
cussing,  there  has  been  a  continuing  under- 
current and  an  occasional  specific  outburst 
of  «M  iHlBuatlon  that  those  reapoastble  for 
war  plMWltnc— the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— ara 
Ignorant  as  to  hew  a  war  shoiUd  be  carried  on. 
Kven  If  Z  were  not  personally  Involved.  X 
would  harbor  s  distaste  for  stKh  lack  of 
loyalty  and  fc-  the  unfounded  Insinuations 
about  men  who  have  eamad  their  way  on  rec- 
ord and  accompllahment  to  poaltlons  of  grave 
national  resp<mslblllty. 

To  date  tbu  committee's  record  has  con- 
tained eosiplete  documentation  of  the  record 
-at  tb*  Ravy  witnesse*.  and  I  would  like  to 
r«ad  off  a  brief  summary  of  the  records  of 
my  coUeaguaa  to  authenticate  the  back- 
ground of  experience  upon  which  they  draw 
when  they  make  a  decision. 

Until  recently  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  con- 
sisted of  Admlrsl  Deufeld.  General  Vanden- 
barg.  and  mjrself.  Since  August  10  General 
Collins.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  has  been 
a  member.  General  Collins  commanded  b 
division  In  combat  on  Guadalcanal  and  led 
hU  division  In  the  attack  on  Munda  Alrjxirt. 
driving  the  Japs  from  Raw  Georgia  Island. 
Transferring  to  Surop*.  h*  commanded  an 
aasauit  corps  on  tb*  bsachaa  of  Rormandy. 
across  Prance,  and  Into  Germany.  Bto  corps 
usually  consisted  of  thise  or  four  dlvteloaa. 


but  St  times  as  high  ss  six  divisions.  In  all 
casss  supported  by  tsctlcal  air.  He  worked 
Intimately  with  the  Navy  In  planning  and 
:  the  asssult  on  Utah  Beach,  aa  well 
with  them  In  the  Pacific. 

Oenaral  Vandenberg  rnmiaiidirt  the  Rlnth 
Air  Pore*,  which  gave  laeCleal  aopport  V> 
th*  Twelfth  Army  Group,  the  largeat  field 
command  ever  to  operate  In  combat  mKler  a 
slngl*  i«*»»vf  **^—>  Both  General  Vanden- 
b*rt%  attd  Ocneral  Collins'  units  were  In 
coBtlBaoaB  contact  with  the  enemy  for  11 
months  In  Europe.  They  have  bad  wide  ex- 
pertence  in  many  operatkms.  including 
smphlbJWM  aasauit  and  with  Its  appropriate 
air  and  naval  support 

I  was  not  assocUtsd  with  Admiral  Denfeld 
during  th*  war.  and  I  am  not  familiar  with 
his  expsrtaneas.  Howe%er,  his  reeord  was 
made  known  to  you  when  he  testified  and 
tindoubtedly  It  was  because  of  this  record 
that  h*  was  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

I  participated  in  the  Tunisia  and  Sicily 
and  European  operations.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, the  amphibious  operation  In  Sicily  and 
the  assault  of  Rormandy  were  th*  two  largest 
amphlbloua  operations  ever  eoodueted.  I 
can  asaur*  you  that  theee  operatloas  wcr* 
ably  supported  by  the  Navy  and  ths  Air 
Force,  and  that  the  ground  soldiers  were 
grateful  for  th*  heroic  work  that  was  done. 
Our  air  support  in  both  was  furnished  by 
land -based  svtation. 

In  addition  to  the  psraonal  experiences  ot 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff,  w* 
have  had  the  advice  and  cotinsel  of  the  Joint 
Staff,  composed  of  approximately  equal  num- 
bers from  the  three  services  and  made  up  of 
some  of  the  most  capable  younger  officers 
thst  could  be  detailed  to  such  an  aasl^- 
ment.  Tbe  war  planning  is  done  by  tbe 
Joint  Staff  under  the  strategic  guidance  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  3ur  deliberation,  ths  Jolrt  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  listened  to  long  presentations  by 
the  members  of  tbe  Joint  Staff  and  by  ths 
varlotis  staffs  of  the  three  services,  snd 
always  we  have  drawn  heavily  upon  their 
sbllitles  and  their  Ideas. 

If  we  hsvs  any  consideration  for  ths 
proven  abUltiss  of  men,  then  I  feel  that  ths 
American  p*opto  should  hsvs  no  fear  of  mls- 
plsced  oonfld*noe  in  plsdng  the  reeponsl- 
blllty  for  security  planning,  as  far  as  the 
mUitary  are  eonesmsd,  with  these  men.  Any 
sttempt  to  discredit  their  deliberations 
wotild  imptign  thsir  motivation  as  well  as 
their  integrity.  Since  the  Congress  of  ths 
Unltsd  Btatss  has  within  its  power  the  ap- 
proval of  all  such  appolntmenu,  I  do  not 
feat  obUgad— nor  do  I  think  it  necessary- to 
enter  Into  any  defense  of  ths  motivations  or 
intsgrlty  of  any  officer  so  charged — either 
Navy.  Army,  or  Air  Force. 

At  the  sams  time,  I  do  not  plead  infaUlbtl- 
Ity  of  their  Judgment  or  decisions.  Nor  do 
I  hold  thst  the  present  agraemenu  covering 
our  strategic  responsibilities  should  never  be 
chang*d.  I  vl*w  the  sttxiatlon  rather  in  the 
same  light  that  Dr.  Benjamin  PrankUn  held 
about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  men  who  wrote  it  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia  so  long 
ago. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  his  letter  to 
the  President: 

"I  confess  thst  I  do  not  sntirely  approve 
of  this  ConsUtutlon  st  prssent,  but,  sir,  I 
am  not  sure  I  shsll  ever  spprove  it.  for.  hav. 
Ing  lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many  in- 
stances of  being  obliged,  by  better  informa- 
tion or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opin- 
ions even  on  important  subjects  which  X 
once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be  other- 
wise. It  Is  therefore  that  the  older  I  grow 
the  more  apt  I  sra  to  doubt  my  own  Judg- 
ment of  others.  Moat  man  tndaefl  •  •  • 
think  themselves  la  pamtrnttm  of  sii  truth, 
and  that  wherever  others  differ  from  them 
It    Is  so   for   error     •     •     •.     But    though 


many  privet*  persons  think  highly  of  their 
own  InfallibUlty  •  •  •  few  express  It  so 
nsturally  as  a  certain  French  lady,  who  in  a 
little  dispute  with  her  sister,  said,  but  I  meet, 
with  nobody  but  myself  that's  slways  in  th* 
right.     •     •     • 

"In  theae  sentiments,  sir,  1  agree  to  thto 
Constitution,  with  all  lU  faulu,  *  *  *  I 
doubt,  too.  whether  any  other  Convention  we 
can  obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a  better 
Constitution,  for.  when  you  assemble  a  num- 
ber of  men.  to  have  the  advantage  of  their 
Joint  wisdom,  you  Inevitably  assemble  with 
thoee  men  all  their  prejudlcce,  their  passions, 
their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interesu, 
and  their  selfish  views.  Prom  such  an  as- 
ssasbly  can  a  perfect  producuon  be  expected? 
It  therefor*  artimHhtt  aoa.  sir.  to  find  thto 
system  appmaithtng  ao  sear  perfection  as  it 
does:  and  I  think  It  will  asiBnlah  our  eosMlaa 
who  are  waiting  with  conSdaaea  to  hear  that 
councils  are  confounded  like  thoee  builders 
of  Babel,  and  that  our  States  are  on  the  point 
of  separation  only  to  meet  hereafter  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  one  another's  throats. 
Thus.  I  consent,  sir.  to  this  Constitution  be- 
cause I  expect  no  better  and  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  It  U  not  ths  tiest.     •     •     • 

"On  the  whole,  sir.  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing a  wish  that  every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention who  may  have  objections  to  !t  would 
with  me  on  this  occasion  doubt  a  little  of 
bis  own  Infallibility  and  to  make  manifest 
our  unanimity  put  his  name  on  this  instru- 
ment." 

There  is  a  great  slmUarity  between  Dr. 
Franklin's  sltustion  and  my  own.  And 
fraiUcly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world, 
both  our  frtends  and  our  enemies.  I  would 
like  to  aee  some  retraction  of  the  record  of 
the  allegations  made:  and  some  statement  of 
confidence  to  these  responsible  men  that 
might  serve  as  a  renewed  impetus  to  tbelr 
continued  cooperation  and  unity  In  ap- 
proacbing  the  responsibilities  thst  have  been 
thrust  upon  them. 


HSVT  S  CAPASnJTiaS  MI 

As  a  corollary  to  thto  discussion  of  the 
destruction  of  the  offensive  power  of  ths 
Navy,  and  iU  ultimate  effect  on  national  se- 
curity toathlrdchsrge.  an  underlying  theme 
that  the  SMratary  of  Defense  snd  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  lack  an  understanding  of  the 
Navy's  cnpablUtles. 

To  the  contrary.  I  believe  thst  the  basic 
strategie  concept,  and  tha  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  the  ofTeaslv*  power  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  otrtstandlng  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  ths  Joint  Chteft  of  Staff,  all  com- 
bine to  preeent  ths  fsct  tliat  there  has  been 
a  complet*  understanding  of  the  Navy's  csp- 
abilities.  There  hss  b**n  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  matters  brought  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  ths  Nsvy  views.  Ilk* 
those  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  have 
always  been  given  the  mi:>st  careful  consid- 
eration, bcfor*  our  recommendstions  were 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
President. 

Closely  related  to  the  charges  thst  the 
Navy's  capabilities  are  not  understood  bv  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  the  corollary  charge 
that  the  Fleet  Marine  forces  are  being  re- 
duced toward  their  ultimate  destruction. 
Thto  to  occurring,  sccvirdlng  to  marine  wit- 
n*es*a.  becauae  the  Msrlns  Corps  to  not  ade- 
quately represented  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  level,  or  the  "UtUe  chiefs  "  level,  or  In 
the  Planning  Staff. 

As  we  all  know,  th*  Marin*  Corps  is  under 
th*  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  they  are 
represented  by  their  superior  headquarters. 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief 
of  Raval  OperaUons.  And  any  Improper  rep- 
reeenuuon  to  a  problem  to  be  raaolved  within 
that  department. 

The  Joint  Staff,  which  to  responsible  for 
the  war  planning,  consists  spproxlm-te'.y  of 
equal  numbers  from  mtSt  of  the  three  serv- 
ices, and  the  policy  has  been  to  date  that 
one-sixth  of  the  ofllcers  from  th*  Navy  ahaU 
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b*  Marines.  Tbta  was  the  ratio  of  Marine 
oSov  stres^th  to  tba  total  Ravy  officer 
atraz^ih  at  the  time  tb*  poUcy  was  put  liito 
effect.  The  Director  of  tha  Joint  Buff  has 
foUowed  this  policy.  Today,  there  are  103 
officers  In  the  ^oin:  Staff:  32  of  them  frcm 
the  Department  of  tbe  Ravy,  and  <  of  ttoaee 
srv  Marine  officers.  One  Martn*  odhser  to  toi 
tbe  office  of  tba  XXseetor  of  th*  Jotnft 
two   are   oc   the  Joint   Strategie  _ 

Group;  two  are  on  th*  Joint  XiOgtotical  Plan- 
ning Group:  and  one  to  on  tb*  Joint  Intelli- 
gence Group. 

Farther,  whenever  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
consider  any  prchlems  particular  to  thetr 
field,  Marine  <^Beers  are  wrfcome  to  make 
their  piesentatton  as  part  of  the  Ravy  pres- 
enUtlon.  I 

And  wtaena«4r  a  matter  coaaas  up  that  re- 
qmiaa  tb*  advtoe  and  cpinkm  of  tbe  Cosa- 
msnrtr—  of  thf  Marine  Corps,  we  would  w*l- 
aona  an  opportunity  to  hear  him,  as  long  as 
the  Chief  td  vkyM.  Optfatlons  feels  that  hto 
appearance  thdre  will  be  helpftil. 

As  long  as  I  am  Chairman  of  the  J°^* 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  charged  with  the  lesposMt- 
biUty  Of  prep^^ng  tb*  agenda  and  guiding 
the  meetaavs  of  the  Joint  CSileCs  at  Staff,  tha 
door  wm  always  be  open— both  to^^  owa. 
oOlce  and  in  the  Joint  Chiefs*  eatkfseaneae-- 
(or  the  proper  preeentatltm  of  Marin*  prob- 
leoM.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  are  otserr- 
Ing  both  the  spirit  and  tbe  letter  of  the  Uw 
of  section  308  cf  the  Rational  Securtty  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended  this  y««r  and  providing 
Marine  Corps  tepreaenUUon.  The  member- 
Bhip  of  the  Joint  Cblafb  of  Staff  to  stated  by 
Isw  and  It  to  so  eonstttated. 

Within  the  rolea  and  mtoalone  preecrlbed 
for  the  United  States  Martn*  Corps  by  the 
RaUonai  Securuv  Act.  the  Marines  can  rest 
assured,  as  far  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  oH  Staff 
are  concerned .  of  their  future.  I  brileve  that 
quotations  frwn  my  pievtous  testimony,  as 
well  as  any  grnersl  remarks  today,  win  indi- 
cate to  you  that  Ravy  bases.  Air  Pore*  bases, 
and  bMaa  tu  project  th*  Army  in  war  are  of 
primary  eonsMleratlon  cf  our  planning,  and 
wUI  continue  to  be. 

As  far  as  a  reconunsndad  plan  for  the 
abolition  of  tbe  Marine  Corps  to  ccnosraad. 
let  me  point  out  that  any  such  plan  woifld 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  submitted  to  C^ysse.  Ro_l*g*I 
suthority  for  tny  vith  prooadvraa  to  provided. 
I  only  point  cut  again  that  all  of  the  services 
hsve  been  reduced  matertally 

And  if  a  decreasing  budget  to  to  be  antici- 
pated, th*  pBloritlcs  of  preparednees  will 
BMd*  our  re<luctlQn  even  more  dUBctilt.  As 
long  as  we  are  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  a  Joint  bud^t  prseentatlon  for  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  cf  our  foreee  at  th*  *•— < 
expense,  w*  oan  only  r*ly  on  our  expertmoa 
snd  beat  Judgment  as  to  where  the  cal- 
culated rlak  csA  bast  b*  carried.  Tbe 
Msrln*  Corps  and  lU  Fleet  Marine  forces  are 
a  part  of  tb*  Ravy.  and  tbe  preaentasion  cf 
the  budget  to  a  respcmalbCUty  of  that  Depart- 
ment. _ 

No  one  csMcts  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
ro  be  an  artdter  of  technical  differences. 
But  It  Is  expected  that  be  srm  ««ewlae.  aa 
the  final  authority  with  the  Prsiltfent.  th* 
wiU  of  the  v*°Vi^  <^  cNlliaa  control  of  cur 
armed  forces.  When  thto  axithorlty  to  dis- 
puted. It  to  open  rebellion  against  th*  dvUlan 
control. 

There  la  acoth«  conslderatlonthat  tert 
prompted  th«  rec^jenlng  of  thto  mvcatlgatlon. 
and  since  hs*  been  gtv«n  doae  csamlnatlon, 
espectolly  as  expreased  by  soaae  cf  tt* 
questions  od  tb*  part  cf  tb* 
members.  I  speak  of  the  Navy's  low  morale. 
Row  X  hastlat*  to  take  part  in  a  dtoctMslon 
of  somethftagvhicdi.  abov*  aU  others.  shonM 
certainly  be  a  prcblem  for  the  Navy,  and  Its 
leadership,  to  eolve.  But  If  you  will  permit, 
I  would  like  to  draw  upon  some  of  say 
rnce  and  perhaps  offer  aooM  guidance 

XCV^App.- 


m  Ueklng  thto  prahicas.    After  an,  morale  to 
an  important,  and  althnatety  tbe 
tec  factor   of   the   sMetam   sC  tha 

oqiabmty.     I  have  <ml7  two  comments  to 


One  to  that  the  Army  aslght  hare  had  a 
■*aan»r  basto  for  a  downwacd  trend  in  morale 
If  bodget  aUocatkms  and  the  redtietion  in 
the  alas  of  f  osves  were  to  l>e  tbe  ysxdstii^a. 
Aa  a  oaattCT  of  fact,  last  January  when 
parihUe  thinking  aecmed  to  h*ve  accepted 
the  Idea  that  the  Air  Faroe  miglit  soon  be- 
cone  the  only  servlee,  there  was  sneh  a 
danger  tn  tbe  Army. 

But  instead  of  sitting  idly  by.  I  vobk.  active 
stepa  to  reassore  tiie  Army,  ami  sxanad  on 
^Blauaiy  4  on  a  eontlttQed  program  of  ada- 
eatlon.  thrnngh  pohlic  spsschps  to  the  Army 
and  ths  psopiSk  that  there  vera  roI*s  for  all 
three  sovlces.  and  that  we  had  need  for 
qua-'t5ed  men  now.  acd  tn  the  ful  jre. 

The  word  morsle  was  never  mentioaed. 
but  we  bwflt  am  program  of  enuuuiagsnaant 
on  a  proper  waltiatlon  and  egjla— ttoa  <C 
why  atrmtegie  bombing  was  getttaf  an  «m- 
phasto.  and  on  tbe  need  for  loog-caofs  mili- 
tary i^ans.  Wherever  possible  I  tried  to 
assure  the  Army  tn  advance  that  the  case 
had  been  careftiily  considered  and  that  tbeir 
leaders  were  vrxktsg  for  the 
of  tbe  eonntry  while  providing  for  the 
tlnued  liii.sHwsinBiit  of  tha  Army  aa  nd  im- 
portant part  of  natlnnai  defense. 

Tbe  United  Stales  Navy,  with  a  long  record 
of  courage  and  daring  a:^  accompUshmect. 
should  h&re  no  lack  cf  nwrale.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Navy  leadnrs  have  lost 
sight  of  tbe  fact  that  men.  not  marhHisr. 
wtn  war^  and  protaci  the  p*ac*.  Senior 
odk»rs  decrying  tb*  knr  morale  ot  their 
forcea  evidently  do  not  realiae  that  the 
esprit  of  the  vcma  to  tax  a  mirror  of  thcu 
confidence  in  tbelr  leadership. 

Confidence  In  leaders  to  an  accepted  in- 
gredient  of  organtoational  esprit.  However, 
dlasens'.on  among  th*  top  wamnnd.  Mfce  * 
Steele  drop  of  poison  In  the  win*  can  dsstroy 
all  Dartaker*. 

There  to  another  dlsi.wwgtng  factcr  of 
onrest  that  — rtla  inwiint.    In  an  obJeeUve 
,.,inp.«««  for  public  attention,  overasalous 
enthusiasts  stepped  to  th*  fcrafront  as  self- 
apnointad  martyrs.  tmpngnlDf  th*  tht«r1ty 
of  senior  officers  to  other  bianchas  of  the 
s-rnce      With   no  malice.  I   would  like  to 
offer  some  Imparaal  advice  to  aU  a^trtng 
martvTs:   To  be  succsMful  In  a  sacrifice,  he 
mtist'  be  100  pero^  right:  to  be  reepected.  * 
martyr    mtM«    he   completely    unselfish    In 
thought  and  ao«lvat»Qn;  bto  sacxt&c  muat 
be  for  the  good  of  the  entlrt  Ration.    Under 
such  requirements,  I  se*  few  oppofttmitic* 
for  martyrs  in  thto  defense  controteny  today. 
If  ther*  vrwe  any  indication  that  tbe  Ravy 
wlU  not  has*  an  hnportant  rale  in  the  futor* 
defense  of  thla  eofontry.  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient   eaaa*    for    atom    and    dlsaenaion 
Nothing  coold  be  farther  from  the  tnith. 
Th*  Navy's  problems  in  future  warfare  cctUd 
be  insurmounUWe.    Twice  before  In  the  hto- 
tory   of   our  Ration,  submarines   from   the 
other  side  of  tbe  Atlantic  have  an  but  vscm 
a  var  betas*  a  t^bag  shot  oould  be  fired. 
■very  liHlkllfiM  todaqr  Is  that  an  isaproved. 
more  stealthy,  more  allant.  and  more  tatxible 
submarine  su^t  face  ta  to  case  of  arinther 
war.    Antisubmarine  warfare  to  a  grave  con- 
cem  for  our  Navr  and  merits  thetr  utmost 
efforts.    The  Ravy-s  hunter-kfller  tedmiqae. 
where  several  ships.  Including  stibiiiiilias. 
liMlinjiii     cruiaers.    and    aircraft    carriers 
taam  up  to  hunt  down  and  sink  enemy  sub- 
BmritM».    to    to    date    their    best    offensive 
method.     And  here  Kaval  Air,  resciaing  out 
from  the  hunter-kEler  task  force,  has  a  role 
of  tTimnndnT  national  tmportanos. 

Bowever.  many  naval  airmen  feel  that  they 
ar*  not  appc*6latad  In  anti  sul'— *******  war- 
fare and  to  carrying  out  thto  tatimlque. 
CimsaqTimtlT  It  to  not  surprising  thst  they 
seek  other  roles  for  their  talents. 


Thto  entine  proWsm  of  low  morale. 
With  tbe  I 
this  ce^ldsm  of  the  operation  of  tbe 
to  iHTSiiianl  in  tbii  Snil  rnn 
I  haon  <i— n.    That  to,  that 
ly  to 
unity  cf 

liahed  In  the  Uws  passed  by  the  Congrcas  of 
tbe  United  States. 

Desptta  ptutastatimii   to   tbe  contrary.   I 
believe  that  tbe  Ravy  baa  oppoasd  «nlSealftaB 

sptm  as  weU  as  deed,  accepted  It  tamti$Mtf 
to  date.    As  a  policy,  faa.  tat  aa  the  Rndl 

and  ailwHatlii    vehiiae  for  planning  our 
ccslectlve  defense,  no. 

Army  or  the  Air  Force,  to  wttnem  to  thto  < 
eltKlan. 

And  I  believe  that  thto  to  a  most  sertoos 
whftcb  mnst  be  resolved  if  tiito 
to  to  b*  aDosvad  to  proceed  eff  ec- 


While  tbe  whole  world  redes'  upon  the 
Issdndhip  of  the  l&inad  States  aa  ttey  tac* 
a  common  enemy.  Americana  at  boaae  are 
a  spectacle  of  dlaaenalon  withto  onr 
cf  Pi  Nail 

My  ptUkMopby.  simply  stated,  to  thto:  Kash 
service  to  to  national  dafnna*  what  saeh  indi- 
vidoai  to  to  tbe  servlee  he  rspreaenta. 

The  armed  f  arose  exlsteniw  as  a  lespectsd 
SEd  totegral  part  of  the  Ration,  oar  hapfi- 
nett  ss  member*  of  tb*  armed  forces,  snd 
morale  as  protectors  cf  the  RMion  da- 
on  thto  devutlon  of  todbrMnals  to  csm 
center. 

Tbe  decision  for  onlfleatlon  vnder  s  dvtt- 
fsn  leader  vras  made  to  ISTT  and 
only  >  months  ago.  Under  thto 
many  agreements  hsve  been  reached 
decMoos  B»de.  which  the  Ooaamander  to 
Chief  haa  approved. 

Oar  eerrleea  hsIaBg  to  th*  paopta.    They 
have  decided  we  wB  haw  nnlfleattoa 
have  decided  we  win  have  civilian 
of   the   armed   forcea.     In   this.   I 


Unwavering 
leaden  win 
andtt* 
forces,  and 
entire  national  d«f( 


of  an 


on  the  part  of  sn 
the  vttl.  th*  sptm. 
ibenof  th* 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 

length  of  thto  stal 

mar*  time,  and 

more  detail,  than  might 

I  am  firmly  convtofsad  that  thto 

tton,  ccanii^  at  a  tins  like  thto  to  tot 

ttonal  itfalfs.  la  OB*  cf  th* 

actions  of  Qjngrsai  In  Ms  la 

The**  proceedings  hsve 
nothing  so  much  as  tba  faes  that 
been  something  seriously  wrosig  srlthto  oar 
Defense  Itashllstiwanl  I  heliewe.  bone  ear. 
that  with  patlenea.  nndewtandteg.  and  co- 
operation ttds  wicsic  can  be  corrected. 

I  bop*  that  theae  remarks  have  left  the 
deep  and  lasting  Impression  that  I  firmly 
believ*  to  a  strar«  Ravy  and  to  the  need  for 
a  naval  air  arm  and  a  fleet  nutrtne  force 
wtthto  that  Ravy  I  hope  that  my  eriti- 
etom  of  the  tiiarg«s  and  my  dtor^assinn  of 
theee  charges  have  been  constructive  snd 
ocntpletely  lacktog  to  any  bitterness.  I 
wovM  like  to  aane*  the  committee,  and  tb* 
people  of  the  XTnlted  SUtee.  that  as  long  aa 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Jotat  Chiefs  oC, 
Staff,  and  aa  long  as  my  membership  con- 
ttooea.  every  declrton  to  which  I  have  psr- 
ttdpatcd  was  and  wm  be  made  without  bias 
toward  any  SHrvtoe  or  any  persons,  to  the 
best  of  my  jw^ment.  drsn-lng  tipon  my  en- 
tire experience  to  long  years  of  service  of 
thto  country. 

We   Americans  want  pesce,  for  cur^vee 
and  tor  the  rest  of  the  world.    We  An:?ricans 
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In  th«  Drnartnwnt  of  D»f»iw> 
that  pettc*  and  defend  It  If 

Within  th«  Oapwtacat  o( 
must  pledge  ounaivaa  to  work  toc*th«r 
■Mh  o(  our  thr«*  aervtcM  has  muefe  to  offer 
ttm  ottMr  two.  and  each  has  nu<rh  to  team 
I  believe  that  time  and  tnrrraaed  rdvicatlon 
will  enlarge  the  penpcctlve  of  itncere  and 
honest  men  In  all  the  services,  and  qurll  any 
fears  that  laad  to  s\ich  frave  mlsunder- 
standlnfs. 

Too  much  has  been  aprvatf  on  the  record. 
but  now  that  It  has.  I  hop*  that  all  of  us. 
Including  the  membsn  at  the  Jolnl  Chlifa 
of  Staff,  learu  the  Umop  to  b«  galnad  fMoa 
thla  hsarinc. 

Thsr*  Is  a  Sunday  aftsmoon  within  the 
of  all  of  us  when  thU  country  was 
of  strUtlnf  bock  tron  a 
Nothiof  Mood  boiweon 
Oi  and  fleodlsh  fos  but  an  entirety  taado> 
(foot*  Air  Force,  a  mar*  handful  of  Rsftilor 
soldiers  plus  a  few  clTlUan  componenU  called 
Into  Federal  aerTic*  a  year  before,  and  the 
remnanu  of  what  we  had  considered  to  t>e 
a  powerftil  Mavy. 

Never  again  abould  this  Nation  face  such 
•  cotaatrophe. 

Nor  must  we  allow  thoo*  friendly  nations 
ralylng  upcn  us  for  support  to  plac*  their 
eonfldance  in  rain. 

Anaarlcans  must  ne\-er  forget  the  Isaaons 
we  leamad  on  that  Sunday  afternoon. 

We  t^puld  have  welcomed  then  the  po«-fr 
to  strike  back  in  ret<i  t'        <.r  been 

capable  of  retaliating -  .i  have 

saved  tha  Uvaa  of  many  Amartcan  yuuihs  It 
would  hava  made  no  difrstoiica  to  us  then 
which  of  the  armed  forces  was  capable  of 
carrying  out  this  Job. 

Probably  complete  understanding,  cooper- 
ation. anJ  trust  could  have  avoided  that 
fatal  day.  But  It.  and  the  subsequent  les- 
aons  wa  learned,  dav  by  day.  lutll  September 
1945.  should  have  taught  all  military  men 
that  our  military  forces  are  one  team — In 
the  game  to  win  regardleaa  of  who  carries 
th*  ball.  This  Is  no  time  for  "Fancy  Dans" 
who  won't  hit  the  line  with  all  they  have 
on  every  play,  unless  they  can  call  the  signals 
Kadi  player  on  thla  team — whether  be  shines 
tn  the  spotlight  of  the  bockfleld  or  eats  dirt 
In  the  Mne — must  be  an  all -American. 

I  believe  that  the  public  hearing  of  the 
grievances  of  a  few  officers  who  will  not  ac- 
cept the  decisions  of  the  authorities  estab- 
lished by  law.  and  charges  as  to  our  pocr 
state  of  pnparedneas.  have  done  infinite 
harm  to  our  national  defense,  our  position  of 
leadership  tn  world  affairs,  the  position  of 
our  national  policy,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  their  Oovemment. 

In  my  vipln'on.  the  armed  forces  all  have 
a  Tery  big  and  very  Important  Job  to  do.  and 
wa  should  gat  on  with  It. 


Record  of  First  Session  of  Eifhty-ir st 
Codfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PCNNSTl.VANI.« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIV-ES 

Wednesdav.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty- first  Congress.  Despite  obttruc- 
tional  tactics  of  Republican  lfii«>iij 
p.rd  DiMecrats  much  important  le^sla- 
Uon  has  been  passed  that  is  beneficial 


to  the  average  American  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Liberal  E)cmocrats  have  faithfully 
stood  by  their  proml.scs  and  fought  vig- 
orously for  the  program  which  President 
Truman  and  the  Democratic  Party  cam- 
paigned on. 

They  have  recognized  the  votes  of  the 
people  as  a  mandate  for  the  proposals  in 
the  Democratic  platform  Unfortu- 
nately, liberal  Democrat5  lack  an  actual 
majority  in  OoDgress  becauaeaome  of  the 
aouthern  DemocnU  have  rimn  on  many 
Issues  which  are  similar  to  tho.se  of  th^ 
most  reactionary  Republican  Member.s 

President  Truman  and  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Meml>ers  recognize  their  re.";pon.-i- 

bihtytot^     \ •-"-  —r'^      They  met 

their  obi.  y  and  con- 

sistently .strivinsj  for  tiie  enactment  of 
legislation  the  people  voted  for  la^t 
November. 

Admin  n  Demccrat.s  were  suc- 

cessful iw  H ...  ..n»?  or  advancing  legisla- 
tion for  public  housing,  slum  clearance 
and  community  redevelopment,  a  75- 
cent  minimum  wage,  the  extension  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Bonneville  power -devekvOMDt  programs. 

In  doing  this  they  mrwaed  the  t^ly 
trend  started  by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
That  Republican  Congress  refiL««ed  to 
enact  housing  legislation.  It  refused  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  beyond  40 
cents  and  hour,  and  it  frowned  on  legis- 
lation to  aid  public-pover  programs  so 
essential  to  the  people  of  the  nation. 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  social-security  exten«:on 
bill  over  bitter  Republican  opposition 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  achievemenls 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  This  was 
the  most  hated  of  all  the  legislation 
which  Republican  leaders  and  well- 
financed  front  organizations  and  lobbies 
call  welfare-state  legislation. 

Behind  the  scenes  and  in  committees. 
Republican  opponents  of  social  security 
resorted  to  all  .sorts  of  trickery  and 
filibustering  to  kill  the  legislation.  In 
a  last  desperate  effort,  they  sought  to 
recommit  the  administration  bill. 

In  the  end.  it  was  a  great  victory  for 
President  Truman  and  administration 
Democrats.  Throughout  the  year  in 
Congress  and  in  public  speeches  Repub- 
licans earned  on  a  cold  war  against  the 
Truman  program.  Scare  words  were 
carelessly  tossed  around  to  frighten  peo- 
ple. They  raised  fears  of  what  they 
called  welfare-.state  legislation. 

However,  on  the  great  day  of  decision. 
Republicans  lacked  the  courage  to  act  as 
they  talked  They  got  on  the  hboral 
bandwagon  and  voted  for  social  security. 
Call  it  demagoguen-'  or  a  recognition  of 
the  people's  mandate  last  November,  the 
facts  are  that  all  but  12  Republicans  iind 
2  Dtxiecrats  voted  for  this  welfare  state 
social  security  bill. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
voted  to  take  750,000  people  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  social -Security  law. 
The  Eighty-first  Congress  voted  to  put 
11.000.000  more  Americans  under  protec- 
tion of  the  act. 

There  Is  still  much  fo  be  desired  in  im- 
provements to  the  50cla!  security  law. 


Veterans  legislation  ranalns  unfinished. 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  not  yet 
been    enacted      The    Taft-Hartley    Act 

remains 

However,  whatever  setbacks  and  de- 
feats liberal  legislation  suffered  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  they  were  due.  not 
to  a  betrayal  by  the  President  or  Liberal 
Democrats  of  their  promises,  but  because 
of  thoae  Members  of  Congress  who  re- 
fmed  to  accept  the  mandate  of  the  people. 

I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  t)eing  made 
by  special-privilege  groups  to  influence 
the  people  of  the  nation  against  liberal 
lcgi>lation.  The  big-money  lobbies,  the 
daily  press,  and  high-pnced  commenta- 
tors are  constantly  at  work  in  seeking 
to  confuse  and  sway  the  minds  of  the 
pecple. 

Last  year  they  tried  to  bea  ~  d'^nt 
Truman  and  elect  a  Rcpub  Con- 

greso  with  phony  polls,  dishonest  pre- 
diction ^.  colored  news,  and  suppreasioo 
of  ht>eral  views. 

Today  theae  same  reactionary  forces 
are  trying  to  defeat  the  legislation  the 
people  voted  for  in  1948.  They  are  also 
trying  to  influence  votes  In  State  and 
local  elections  of   1949. 

The  Republican  cold  war  against  social 
security  and  other  liberal  legislation  by 
the  use  of  scare  words  goes  on  every  day 
of  the  year  in  an  effort  to  warp  the  minds 
of  the  American  people.  R^-publicans 
know  that  a  victory  for  them  this  year 
would  be  a  heavy  blow  against  all  liberal 
legislation.  It  would  endanger  the  social 
security  extension  bill  which  passed  the 
House  but  which  still  faces  action  in  the 
Senate 

The  Majority  of  Americans,  however, 
have  indicated  by  their  votes  in  the  past 
that  they  will  not  be  fooled  by  false 
slogans  and  scare  words.  The  American 
people  believe  they  have  a  nght  to  the 
opportunity  for  decent  homes  and  for 
jobs  at  decent  wages.  They  want  and 
have  a  right  to  expect  protection  against 
the  hazards  of  unemployment  and  of 
growing  old,  and  in  case  of  disability  and 
misfortune. 

The  people  want  these  things,  despite 
such  labels  as  statism  and  welfare  state 
with  which  Republicans  tag  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  American  people  want  social  se- 
curity instead  of  breadlines  and  soup 
kitchens.  They  want  pubhc  housing  in- 
stead of  shantytowns  on  the  dumps  of 
our  great  cities. 

The  votes  this  year  in  local  elections 
will  have  a  decisive  influence  on  all 
liberal  legislation.  A  Republican  vote 
will  be  a  shot  at  social  security.  A  Re- 
publican trend  in  the  Nation  could  yet 
kill  the  social  security  exttnsion  bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Now  that  the  1949  session  i .  about  to 
close  we  look  again  for  a  mandate  from 
the  people:  1949  is  another  year  of  deci- 
sion. The  hopes  for  prosperity  and  for 
advanced  liberal  and  social  legislation 
will  rise  or  fall  with  the  ballots  on 
November  8. 

As  In  1948  the  voters  can.  with  their 
ballots,  rebuke  those  who  seek  to  con- 
fuse the  people  and  to  kill  social  security 
and  other  liberal  Ic^ islatloa. 
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Pandh  Nekni  Yitttt  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H  Hl'MPHREY 

or  uaottaatA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWITED  STATES 

Wednetday.  October  19  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appettdix  of  the  Cosgkessiomal 
RtcoRO  an  editorial  which  appesired  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  October 
12.  1M0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  tn  the  Rzcoas. 
as  follows: 

FAxarr  kxhxi;  nsrrs  v» 

Moi  anany  tantgMi  guMU  hmf 
W— btngton  on  mlMtom  fd  dccpc 
cance  or  wider  importacfla  tkaa  to  tbm 
with  PaiKUt  JawabarUl  Ma 
later  and  MiaiMar  U  mtUraml  Affair*  of 
India,  llomeatous  oocseqtienoea  may  flow 
Ircxn  his  stay  In  tha  Uattad  Masa*.  at  which 
hla  actoadnlad  asop  with  wa  bare  ic 
too  Is  tba  flfa«  stage  in  a  Journey  frooi 
to  ooaal. 

For  Pandit  Nehm  thla  la  both  a 
inttTTn  and  a  pcnooal  Toyage  ot  diaoovary. 
Widely  travalcd  and  hl^ily  adocaced  ttocnffk 
ha  la.  he  haa  never  baCove  bacn  tn  Uw  UnUwi 
States,  ited  he  has  Liiiiiiassrt  tha  daaira  to 
kaow  OB  batter  as  a  people,  tagather  with  hla 
wish  to  explore  and  Isnanai 
tween  the  two  Oovanunai 
Ttus  tnvolTea  pmwnal  ooDtacts  and  ooDvcr- 
satlona  with  aa  larva  and  lapreaantatlve  a 
crvaa  aeetkn  of  our  popglatVw  at  all  lerda 
as  a  tl^t  oOelal  acfaedola  wffl  permit. 

Pandtt  IMuti  has  tn  ttie  paat  been  ermcal 
at  many  aspects  at  Ameriean  lUe.  Thla  la 
chieOj  tiecatBe  he  la  a  eonvtneed  Socially 
tboogh  bis  prefercnee  for  a  aoctaHatIr  eecB- 
ooy  la  eomtitoed  with  an  ahnoat  paaalnnata 
devotlaB  to  tha  demncratw  prfnelplaB  of  hn- 
tha  aaaetttf  of  tha  tadl- 

_    nattnaaai 

sets  him  agaU^st  ^1  totalitarian 
whether  Communist  or  ftadat.  Indeed,  be 
iiiiliagas  a  sort  of  nhtrd  force."  keeping  In- 
dia and  the  ottaer  waaiw.lf  ted  peq^aa  «rf 
Asia  out  of  tae  camp  cKbv  ot  eiat  orjaw< 
tn  the  corrent  cold  war.  and  avcMBng  direct 
involvement  If  that  titanic  dtptamatle  rtralry 
should  culminate  In  a  hot  war  by  emtMttled 
armies  and  atomic  bomba 

Nevertheless  Nehru  baa  not  beaiUted  to 
take  drastic  actloci  wtacn  eommtmism  chal- 
lo^ad  the  autJbortty  and  polidaa  of  the  Gov- 
emmmt  be  twailn  The  oAdal  eraek-down 
on  the  Indian  Cocmatmlst  Party  has  lieen  aa 
serere  as  It  Is  apparently  effective.  Stiff  sen- 
teaoaa  have  baca  metad  out  for  overt  sedl- 
tkm.  while  tboiaands  of  Red  political  prla- 
are  In  I»dlan  JaOa 

NHani  feda    that    maA    more 
te  aaailad  to 
the  Ills  OD  arhleb  eomaanlan  ft 
India's  manv  erils  are  mass  poverty,  oi 

i,   largely 
eocpera- 

tka  and  aoildartty.  ladla^  aaoncantr  prog- 
raaa  can  be  furthnad  by  ■astern,  and  aspa- 
cially  American,  aid  In  the  abape  of  loaoa. 
credits,  private  Inveatment.  and  that  eaaa- 
^^^•^^^}yi  at  material  aaalstance  and  technical 
[111  1.1111  idika  by  ITnlted 
I  tha  ftiMrtraii 
l>y  PiaaMoBft  Tl  Hiaa'>  palat  4.  Theae  mat- 
tara  wlU  anAiUMedly  be  4tecqaaad  by  Wdara 

tteta,  and    aplnkn-<anBtBff    IndtvWtaals   of 

varkiOB    Unda.     Olnrnairtii    tills,    there    will 
presumably   be   CTcbangea  of  views  fiaiual 


aM  thi 
nWng. 


Pandit  Nehro's  authority  and  prestige,  per- 
aooal  aa  well  aa  oOdal.  arc  ao 
with  his  own  people  that  be 
▼aloes  India  aa  no  other  todlvldnal  eould 
poaaibly  do.  What  be  haa  to  aay  to  xm  sbonld 
therefore  l>e  listened  to  wtth  the  utmoat  at- 
tcntkm.  And  what  ha  takes  batt  to  India 
with  him  in  the  abape  of  ImpraaalaBa  and 
oplc!(ms  even  more  than  In  concrete  agree- 
aaenta  ahould  deeply  affect  oar  relatlaas  wtth 
India  and  other  peru  of  Asia  aa  velL 


ffekra's  Prospechia  f*r  la£a*s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MnnnaoTs 

IN  THS  SESATB  OT  TBS  UIITTKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (leoislative  day 
of  Momday.  October  17).  l$49 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Ok  imanimoQs  consent  to  haTe  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoxGUSsicnux. 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  P. 
Krock.  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
too  Poet  of  October  14,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  {Hinted  in  the  Racoo, 
as  foUovs: 
a  CO: 


trs 
Crock,  prcaklect. 


polilic  re- 


(Bv  Thomas  P. 
Krock  Aaaoelal 
lations  connaelota) 

The  nalt  to  tbe  United  States  by  Prime 
Uirtimtmr  Kehru  of  India,  is  d  the  utmoat 
Importazftoe  in  the  realm  of  world  poittlcal- 
ecooomlc  affairs. 

NAtd  Is  coming  here  for  lilgb-level  policy 
talks  that  stwold  lay  tbe  gnmcd  work  for 
important  ecooomtc  dsiekipmenta  tn  Asia 
wbidi  woidd  go  a  long  way  toaaids  strength- 
ening doDoaatle  proeaaaes  in  this  area  of 
the  world. 

The  ^wMiTi^w  pec^jle  dioold  be  vitally  in- 
tcre^ed  In  tbe  pcrsoDaUty  and  backgwuud  of 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Rehro,  ham  a  Brahman 
arlatoaat.  but  ah  hla  lite  a  champion  of  the 

the  Oongreaa  Puty  and  tbe  people  of  India. 
Other  Indian  taartrrs  may  tw  prioHXl^  po- 
Utkal  or  mjtical  tn  thdr  apprtiaeb.  Xclira 
la  primarily  eeonomic  tn  bia  thinking  and  ap- 
proach to  India's  proMana  and  place  In  tba 
•latcrbood  of  natlnna. 

Originally.  Hehra  waa  a  Socialist  thaoriat; 
aooM  oooaMerad  bbn  Mandst  in  hla  ootlook. 
But  today,  altbofogh  be  may  act  poUtteaUy. 
be  n>ay  even  talk  npon  ocrasion  myatfteaUy. 
bfS  thinks  as  an  < 
tatt>  one  w-.th  an 
point. 

To  undentand  Nehru's  econnmlr  creed, 
particularly  as  It  haa  changed,  dawriapad  and 
^tured.  la  to  form  an  iiiMiiilaMHng  of 
India  which  Is  slowly  atapptag  forth  as  an 
giant  aa  w«U  as  to  graap  tte  |ao> 
m4  tnvBataaaat  |mf****ilttira 

M^ov  Is  a  ban>  to  tbe  Indian  aaaaaas  and 
th^  have  an  iiiiiibalihli  fa;th  in  tataa.  There 

oooBomic  phUoaopky  arffl  *apa  ladla'a  vaya 
of  vrark.  even  wealth,  for  many  generatloaa 
yattoeoaw. 

always  kwkad  tvoai  ladlan  iiMle- 


tbe  ttrst  to 
of  iBdIa. 

lite 
poonded  by 

to  tba 
tlnaa  be  laid  tba 
trade-union  muvwuau 
from  the 


tecta  to  tba 


freedom   aa  ax- 
y  tran   tha 
at  the 
for  India'a 
and  Ita  peaaanta'  or- 
1919  down  to  tba 


hazxd  la 
dian 


vttb  iu  potmeal 
Into  I 


of  In- 
acU- 


pofvemlng  natlop 

In  tba  United  Btatca.  and  In 
la  penaral.  tbe  thmg  t^  is  not 

llBi 


to  liaiin  India'a 
1   to  reaaycB    tba 
wliidi  lands  the  mtlltnna  of  Indiana, 

Par  aaora  than  30  yaara  Mebni 
a  firm  bettaecr  m  tbe  fact  that  India 
have  twftd  IniliaHilaWiHaa  to  reUeve  tba 
prcaaora  OB  tba  laad  aad  to 
He  taaew  that  no  cuuatey 
or  aeeoMBlcaUy  tnili^iiilwr  aniaaa  It 

technoiofy.     E» 
longaa  India  «« 

; tba  world  oqidittrtnai  and' 


Althooob  visnalMng  the  bdia  of  ttM  tatoaa 

with  heavy  liiiliHtilaa  aad  all  the  other  bene- 
fita  of  a  modem.  ip  to-date  state. 
was  alao  very  acoeb  aware  of  tbe 
of  ittdivtrlailaBtloa  witbnwt  cootdlaaf  ton  t 
eoatroL  Tbe  taeqaal  dlatilbatkm  of  < 
tba  profits  of  tlw  few  at  tbe  aapenae  of  tba 
maoy.  peiauadad  biBi  that  an  anrsgalatad 
anarchic  InditrlsllMltan  woald  not  impioaa 
etirm'toH'  ooBdltloas  la  India. 

QdgSaally  attracted  to  aoelaMam  and  Man- 
lam  aa  tba  bast  awana  of  aoivtnc  tbe  maay 
aad  vailad  piotalaaBa  of  India.  Vebm  avaata- 
ally  found  tbeaa  tbeorlaa  waadiat  <ik  aaiay 
important  aqiecta.  with  tbe  iioaaarinnirB  bla 
t^tnirtwg  matk  Ideas  rhangrrt  until  his  pres- 
ent fraaie  of  mind  and  outlook  came  into 


of    p«?»***«^' 

rlgbts.   To  bba  it  meant 

eoQoomic  advanccmrmt  for 


In  19M  Mebru  prepared  a 

ladlan  eoonomr.  lasoad  tbraogb 

cf  tbe  la- 

of  wblcb    be  waa 

chairman.    Thla  i  laawilHii  was  made  op  of 

I^Mr 
tbe 
to 

greatly  and  laatlagly  and 
greatly  towards  bts 
tng.    The  lecoenmendatiops  of  tbla 
tee  were  more  refonailat  than 
their  oatlook  and  they  did  not 
by  tta  State  over  all 
that  tbe  atate  tSbatOi 
rale  of  private  entcxpriae  waa 
bat  tta  aeope  waa  raatricted. 

In  the  decade  that  baa  toBawad  tbJa  la- 
port  the  deatlniaa  of  tbe  SWAIOjOOO  of  peo- 
ple of  India  basa  bean,  for  the  moat  part, 
golded  by  Nebm.  Ito  ta^ortant  plan  vraa 
set  Into  effect  witkoat  bla  approvaL  In 
Nelav^  capacity  as  Butalga  Wntater  of  India, 
be  pHaoaaUy  drteratlnad  India'a  attltodea  in 
Intaraatiooal  aSaba.  aad  la  bla  pnacnt  ca- 
paetty  aa  Prime  litnlrtiT  hla  vtews  on  ceo- 
jmxbIc  affairs  are  firmly  entranched  in  the 
GovertmieEit^  doawtlc  poUdea. 

India'a  bartl-woa  tiaadoai  entailed  great 
;  and  ifttmc  Minister  Rtiuu  haa  faced, 
attn  faces,  eon^fllcated  and  trying  la- 
soea.  The  dmakm  of  tbe  eoumxy  into  India 
and  Pakistan  bad  very  adverse  reperetmakma 
OB  tbe  former^  economic  atroettne.  Tbe 
supply  of  raw  matariala  vraa  greats 
transport  illilfwatad.  wbidi  la  Ms 
«Dced  tbe  prodoctlaa  capacity  of  India.  In 
tian  inflatlan  entered  the  pictnre  and  threat- 
ened to  throw  the  natlac's  ecoaoaiy  out  of 
gear. 
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rtou  ferooKbt 
•onproduction.  Floodi  dwtrayid 
p«  and  u  *  result  funtn*  bwii 
A  MfftooB  tfcmi.  BowcTW.  by  tb«  tad  at 
m»  y«w  ■•knili  •aorta  toad  awt  «ttb  «aA- 

producsloa  *!«•  to  curb  taflatloa  i^leh.  in 
tura.  voald  lover  Uie  coat  of  llTlcf  and 
aonreaof  Ubor  dtiputaa. 
aa  upvanl  traad  la  ail 
-Jala.  tt¥T1*TT.  alacl  and 
aa  aMfeca  M  be  as 
aatlaectal  act.  and  aa  a 
v:Th  thai 
It.  tit*  strike  curve  went  dovn. 
la  April  IMC  Indus  tcoaotnic  posltloe 
as  Ikopeful.  Nehru  sniwainrsd  bu 
tt  ail  anil  poUcT  f c 
lato< 

trol  over  coal.  Iran,  steel,  aircraft,  and  sbtp- 
bnlldiaf.  la  addttten  to  tbe  railrtaads  szul 
the  riiimtttnsii  plants.  Bdstlac  prlTstely 
owned  aatarprlaes  In  tbcaa  fields  wUl  be 
aUowad  10  years  to  darelap  alter  which 
period  tha  q— linn  at  their  natinnailMtten. 

tiMy  hare  awda  real  contrtliim—a  to  aa- 

to  the  Oorenuaaat  of  India  they  may  remain 
In  prlratc  hands. 

Certala  bairtc  Induttrtss.  sucb  ss  salt,  autc- 
■»pMHe.  tractors,  ■arhwie  teola.  indastrlal 
and  hydroalsctrteal  ii|lpiiiit,  rubber,  pa- 
per, dmpi.  sh—lfels.  tcstttea.  and  ahlp^nf 
are  to  be  anbjaat  to  Taryta«  dafrees  at  pov- 
It  eootrol  and  rs«alation.  Tb»  gOT- 
it  Is  to  ceaerate  and  distribute  all 
elacme  light  and   power   through  lu  own 

to  TVA.  Cottage 
la  waarlac  and  manulscture  are 
The  rest  at  the  industrial 
flaM  la  left  opoi  for  prlTate  cotcrprlse  but 
the  state  wovM  also  progrsaMsely  participate 
and  aoidd  aet  heeltate  to  laterrene  if  pn- 
Tata  mterprise  proved  itaeU  tmaatlafactory. 
In  llaa  wMh  awaoiiBged  foeemmsnt  policy. 
Prune  MksMer  Weiinii  proiptly  went  ahead 

velopaMBt  ex  such 

■UMMr  factorlea. 
aad  goldanee  a  aa- 
tloBal  planning  eonunittce  was  set  up  (or  the 
purpose  of  planning  and  developing  dams  for 
electric  energy  aad  trrlgatlon.  to  rsdaoe  In- 

Projecta  aXady  uadsr  eooetnictlon  witt  Irrt- 

by  1951-52. 

Mejtfu's   Socialist   reputation   has   caused 
caution   on   the  part   of   foreign   Investors. 

•tatad  that 


In  dollars  la  the  eveat  of  aattonallaatlon— 
whi^  Is  a  remote  action — as  kmg  as  the  key 
are  kept  going  and  are  employing 
ly  people.  He  said.  "We  wotild  rather 
'  cur  resotirces  for  developing  nrw  pro)ecta 
people.  If  these  ladtia- 
prlvstely.  we  see  no 
need  for  aatlonaUMtlon  st  any  time  ** 

The  Prime  Mtnlater  a!ao  declared  that  he 
~w«s  anzkyos  to  buUd  in  India  a  middle  class. 
Ilka  the  Anerlean  middle  class,  which  would 
prove  tte  atecf  t  bulwark  powlMe  agitfast 
communiam. 

statcmeats  made  by  Nehru  may  or 
not  draw  foreign  Investments  Into  India. 
bttt  they  certainly  pointedly  prearnt  the  great 
change  In  his  thinking  and  economic  views. 
They  show  the  obvious  trend  aw«y  from  na- 
ttnnailbaMnn.  which  U  the  flr«t  s-ep  toward 
a 

doa 

of  30  yeara  a«o  that  the  prlnclpieB  of  social- 
tsa  and  Mardaa  eould  be  eaelly 
to  Indu.  aad  ahow  hia  great  ability  to  i 


hu  thinking  to  the  realistic  ihlnktng  ns 
sary  la  the  world  of  today. 

Nehru's  ideaa  of  the  mixed  economy  arc 
born  out  at  his  humblcnssa  and  practical 
mind  and  reCccU  his  attempt  to  tlnd  a  com- 
mon mceung  ground  between  the  conflicting 
erooomtc  doctrines.  Kow  far  this  will  be 
sttcosasful  in  solving  India's  manifold  prob- 
lena  in  the  eeoaomlc  field  will  be  revealed 
by  the  future.  But  the  sincerity  of  Nehru's 
acooooUc  goal  Is  unquestionable. 

During  his  visit  In  the  United  SUtes.  Prime 
Mtnihtef  Nehru  can  learn  much  from  our 
way  of  life  azxl  economic  set-up  to  assist 
him  In  guiding  India  through  a  most  dilBcult 
period  in  that  country's  history-  It  Is  hoped 
that  he  wi:i  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
snd  study  st  first  hand  the  things  that 
country  great. 
•erojt. 


Nekni  Views  Asiatic  P^ict  at  Premature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MimrisoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TTS 

Wednesday,  October  19  deoislatire  day 
of  Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanUBOIls  con-sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  C(MiMB8ioiiAL  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Kuhn  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  October  15. 
1949. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Iw  Talk  Hxu  Nxmu  Virws  Asiatic  Pact  As 


(By  Perdtaaad  Kuhn) 

Prime  Uintster  Nehru  of  India  yesterday 
counseled  the  American  press  and  public  to 
take  a  long-range  view  of  changes  In  Asia. 

Krents  in  China,  for  example,  must  be 
viewed  "In  their  context."  he  told  a  packed 
audience  at  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon. 

"Distinctive  and  vital  countries  like  India 
and  China."  he  said,  "are  so  deeply  rooted 
in  their  ways  snd  their  philosophy  of  life 
that  I  dont  think  any  changes  will  pull  them 
cut  of  their  age-long  patterns." 

AJfswns  QtTnnoHs 

This  was  the  nearest  he  came  to  comment- 
Inii:  direc:ly  on  Communist  victories  In  China, 
although  he  touched  on  a  wide  variety  of 
political,  philosophical  and  persons!  sub- 
jects in  a  hai:-hour  talk  and  in  aaewers  to 
half  a  dosen  queillom. 

He  answered  one  question  with  the  ss- 
suranee  that  Indu  welcomed  American  in- 
vestments, and  that  investors  could  expect 
*Yalr  profit,  an  opportunity  to  take  that  profit 
away.  and.  generally  speaking,  fair  treat- 
ment " 

The  Prime  IClntster  said  India  would  find 
ways  to  derail^}  economically,  with  or  with- 
out fomga  capital,  but  the  speed  of  her  de- 
velopment would  depend  greatly  on  the 
extent   ot  lnve«:menu   from   abroad. 

He  replied  to  another  question  by  saying 
that  any  uik  of  an  Aalatle  deCenae  pact. 
ataUlar  tn  the  North  All— Ms  Treaty,  would 
be  entirely  pteaMture. 

8oeh  •  pact  would  not  mean  very  much 
in  a  Bkllltary  sense,  he  thought,  since  Asia 
was  a  vast  continent  wuh  vastly  different  re- 
ftarnal  Itttereeta.  Re  said  the  non-Corn- 
aioalat  couatrlee  of  Asia  had  not  even  made 
■Mtch  progfs  tnth  the  limited  ooasttlUtkms 
prowMed  by  laet  Jantiary  n  conCwtace  on  the 
proMen. 


MATTES  roa  CONSIDnUTION 

Asked  whether  India  favored  a  rote  of  the 
Inhabitants  to  decide  the  future  of  Kashmir, 
the  northern  state  now  disputed  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  he  recalled  that  his  gov- 
ernment had  promised  2  years  ago  to  let  the 
people  of  Kashmir  decide  their  own  future. 
How  It  Is  to  be  done,  he  said.  Is  "a  matter  for 
ooaalde ration.  ' 

The  Prime  Minister  said  his  chief  purpose 
In  coming  here  was  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States,  snd  Incident- 
ally, to  meet  American  leaders.  "Naturally. "* 
he  said,  "where  there  are  avenues  of  coopera- 
tion I  should  like  to  explore  them."  But  he 
insisted  be  had  not  come  to  make  a  "deal." 
ALL  8C«TS  or  PBoru 

He  said  he  was  sorry  his  crowded  3-week 
schedule  would  make  it  bard  to  have 
leisurely  talks  with  every-day  Americans  in 
their  homes  and  on  their  farms  and  to  visit 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country. 

He  long  ago  learned  In  India,  he  said,  that 
he  had  to  mix  with  "all  sorts  of  people." 
especially  in  the  villages,  before  he  could  be- 
gin to  understand  their  problems. 

He  had  mixrh  to  say  about  the  distinctive 
philosophy  of  India  and  its  stubborn  vitality 
In  spite  of  repeated  shocks  throughout  long 
centuries. 

"It  is  neither  possible  nor  pleasant."  he 
declared,  "for  the  world  to  become  one  drab 
and  uniform  culture  without  variety." 

"The  United  States  today,  not  very  con- 
sciously but  Inevitably,  has  become  the  most 
powerful  country  In  the  world,  and  a  larjs 
measure  of  leadership  is  thrujt  upon  her." 
he  went  on.  "India  definitely  does  not  want 
leadership  in  Asia  or  anywhere  else. 

"But  we  simply  cannot  draw  back  into  our 
shell.  India  has  to  play  a  part  In  Asia  and 
the  larger  world.  We  are  Intensely  In- 
terested In  what  la  happening  In  Indonesia. 
Indochina,   and   the  rest   of   Asia." 

TO   VISIT   HTOE    PAKX 

Yesterday,  the  last  day  of  hia  Washington 
visit,  the  Prime  Minister  had  interviews  with 
Representative  Cxllxs.  Democrat.  New  York, 
a  champion  of  liberalized  Indian  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  with  Clarence 
Pickett,  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  which  helped  relieve  suffering 
during  the  Bengal  famine  of  1943  and  the 
Hindu-Moslem  massacres  of  1947. 

This  morning  he  plans  to  fly  to  New  York 
for  a  crowded  week  of  receptions.  His  only 
respite  from  the  city  will  come  Sunday  when 
he  will  drive  to  Hyde  Park,  N  Y..  to  place  a 
wreath  on  President  Roosevelt's  grave  and  to 
lunch  quieUy  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 


Nehru's  Viiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  S£NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  Ueoislatirc  day 

of  Monday.  October  17  k  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Recopd  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  Octot)er  15.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEHXU'S  VISIT 

Pandit  Nehru  seems  to  be  an  exception  to 
a  rule  that  a  lifetima  aptnt  in  conspiracy 
unflu  a  man  for  stateamanahlp  when  tha 
need  has  gone  for  conspiracy.  Mazzlnl  re- 
Bainad  at  home  in  what  has  been   ctiied 
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••masterly  Inactivity,"  that  ii  to  say.  Intrigue 
and  Indirectncaa  In  working  toward  a  notale 
goal.  Sun  Yat-sen  shrank  from  the  spotlight 
of  office,  and,  after  an  Initial  taste  of  it.  re- 
turned to  agitation.  It  has  t>een  noticeable 
since  the  war  that  many  of  the  men  of  the 
itiiatsnrr  movemcnta  are  temperamentally 
laeapable  of  filling  taaks  of  public  respon- 
sibility because  of  their  undercover  habits. 
Nehru,  as  he  has  shown  himself  In  Congress 
and  to  the  praaa.  doea  not  seem  to  have  be- 
come wedded  to  the  devious  ways  which  he 
must  have  contracted  when  he  was  leading 
Ilia  nation's  struggle  for  Independence.  He 
looks  and  speaks  without  a  trace  of  the  rebel- 
liousness of  his  t>ackground. 

Mr.  Nehru  had  many  a  word  of  wisdom  in 
his  address  to  Congress.  There  was  a  rule 
for  the  cold  war  that  we  all  might  ponder  in 
his  statement  that  "Even  when  preparirig  to 
laalat  »gfTtiaslnn  the  ultimate  objective,  the 
objective  of  peace,  and  reconciliation,  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  and  heart  and  mind 
must  be  attuned  to  this  supreme  aim.  and 
not  swayed  or  clouded  by  hatred  or  fear."  So 
apoke  our  own  Linccrf.n.  The  counsel  has  an 
appropriateness  In  the  Interservice  argument 
over  strategic  bombing.  Nehru  is  too  under- 
atandlng  a  man.  hia  country  too  Important 
and.  as  he  put  It.  "t>l^o"^^"  to  make  neu- 
trality a  policy.  The  prime  minister  had 
been  said  before  he  arrived  here  to  have 
espoused  neutrality.  But.  as  he  said  to  Con- 
gress categorically,  "where  freedom  Is  men- 
aced, or  Justice  threatened,  or  where  aggres- 
sion takes  place,  we  cannot  be  and  shall  not 
be  neutral." 

Mr.  Nehru  Is  now  going  to  New  York, 
whare  he  may  note  some  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties In  American  life,  and  may  be  reminded 
of  a  modern  *Bab>-lon.  There  he  will  stay 
7  days,  when  he  will  be  whisked  acroas  the 
country,  stopping  off  at  one  or  two  other 
centers.  He  would  prefer  to  see  America  of 
the  back  country.  Why.  then,  not  put  him 
down  at,  say.  Blytheville.  Ark.,  a  county 
seat,  which  thrives  on  cotton?  Here  is  an 
out-of-the-way  place  where  he  might  find  the 
spirit  of  America  and  which  he  says,  regret- 
fully, his  crowded  program  will  not  permit 
him  to  see.  America  has  nothing  to  hide 
from  a  distinguished  visitor  who  comes  from 
a  country  which  has  effected,  as  India  did 
hundreds  of  years  before,  a  srntheaia  of  many 
different  elements  both  of  thoughts  and 
poopliB— and  achieved  the  same  imlty  and 
dlattneUveneas  without,  however,  sacrlfkeing 
a  rich  and  rewarding  diversity. 


Govemment  Serrice  Loses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSQI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
October  13.  1949: 

covaiNMKNT  szavics  macs 

The  Senate  s  rejection  of  Lei  and  Olds  for 
a  third  term  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission was  a  resounding  defeat  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  a  major  victory  for  natural 
gas  Interests. 

The  53  to  15  vote  against  Olda  included 
almost  solid  Republican  opposition.  Includ- 
ing Senators  Wilbt  and  McCarrHT.  of  Wis- 
•onsin.  It  is  significant  that  U.e  majority 
of  the  Democratic  opposition  came  from 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  where 
nattual  gas  Is  produced. 

The  Issue  on  which  Olds  was  ostensibly 
fought  was  the  fact  tha*  s  quarter  of  a  cen- 


tury ago  be  wrote  some  radical  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles.  The  real  laaae,  how- 
ever, as  Senator  Auczn.  Reputalicaa.  Ver- 
mont, said,  was  that  CMds  had  aroused  "the 
undying  enmity  of  utility  interests." 

The  real  losers  in  the  Olds  scpiabble  were 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Oovemment  service.  This  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  growing  tendency  to  pillory  capa- 
ble, honest,  hard-working  men  in  Govem- 
ment service  with  the  restilt  that  they  are 
driven  from  s«vice  or  harried  to  the  point 
where  their  efforts  to  do  a  Job  are  futile. 

This  tandency  has,  in  the  words  of  David 
LiUenthal,  made  Govemment  service  "in- 
creasingly unattractive  and  even  repugnant 
to  many  specially  qualified  men."  It  Is  the 
major  cause  of  President  Truman's  complaint 
that  it  IS  increasln^y  dUBcuis  to  get  good 
men  to  take  responsible  Federal  Jobs. 

The  inability  to  get  good  men  in  Gov- 
emment Jobs  results  In  many  of  the  Oovem- 
DMnt  inefficiencies  of  which  the  Congress 
continually  complains.  The  Cmgreas,  In  its 
continual  flurry  of  investigations,  could  do 
itself  and  Government  a  service  by  inves- 
tigating the  part  It  plays  In  promoting  in- 
efficiency by  driving  or  keeping  capable  men 
from  Govemment  Jobs. 


DcBopolis  Dam — Bcsinninf  of  Gitutrac- 
tioa  of  tbe  Tennessee-Tombtsbee  Inland 
Waterway 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  MThHf  IPHI 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPREBCrTATTVES 
Tuesday,  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
tending his  remark  which  he  made  on 
the  floor  on  October  14.  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CaxnonI  stated  that 
the  proposed  Tennessee-Tomliigbee  In- 
land Waterway  "had  been  the  laughing 
stock  of  Congress  for  years." 

I  believe  that  is  the  most  ridiculous 
statement  I  have  known  a  Congressman 
to  make  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  House,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  was 
serious  when  he  made  it. 

He  made  that  statement  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  authorized 
this  project  by  a  vote  of  both  Houses, 
and  has  already  appropriated  $858,000 
for  its  planning— plus  $1,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  dam  across  the  Tom- 
bigt>ee  at  Demopolis,  which  he  seemed  to 
think  was  across  the  Warrior. 

He  made  that  statement  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  engineers 
on  earth  have  imhesitatingly  approved 
this  great  project,  time  and  time  again, 
and  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  vast 
benefits  ft  would  bring  to  the  people  in 
every  State  that  is  drained  by  our  great 
Inland  waterway  system,  as  weU  as  to 
the  people  along  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
to  Browns\ilIe.  Tex.;  from  Carrabelle, 
Fla.,  to  Sioux  City.  Iowa:  from  Mobile, 
Ala.,  to  Chicago.  111.,  and  from  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  cannot 
any  more  block  this  project  than  he  could 
stand  on  the  seashore  and  argue  Iwick 
the  waves  of  the  ocean. 


AH  great  movements  or  great  projects 
are  laughed  at  by  some  men  who  wmnt 
to  destroy  tbena  toy  ridicule. 

Certain  Memten  laughed  at  me  and 
Senator  Norris  when  we  were  battling 
for  the  bill  to  create  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority — which  has  wrought  the 
greatest  development  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em times. 

They  laughed  at  me  even  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  I  first  started  the 
drive  for  rural  electrification,  which  has 
done  more  for  the  Ameriain  farmers 
than  anything  else  that  Congress  has 
done  for  the  last  50  years. 

Some  men  laughed  at  the  suggestloa 
of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
cuts  the  water  distance  between  our  east 
and  west  coasts  by  more  than  13,000 
miles. 

Some  people  laughed  at  the  proposal  to 
build  those  47  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River,  to  make  that  great  stream 
navigable  the  year  round. 

The  traflkj  on  that  stream  today  sur- 
passes in  tonnage  that  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Some  of  them  laughed  at  the  proposi- 
tion of  making  the  Illinois  River  navi- 
gable into  Chicago:  and  some  people  are 
laughing  today  at  the  suggestion  that  we 
develop  the  Missouri  River,  harness  that 
gigantic  stream  and  Its  tributaries,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that  great 
western  country,  generate  power,  pro- 
vide navigation  and  irrigation,  and  con- 
trol the  floods  that  have  cost  the  people 
along  that  stream  millions  of  dollars  in 
recent  years. 

If  it  were  possible  for  any  man  to  suc- 
ceed in  prev«iting  the  completion  of  this 
great  project,  thai  he  would  have  the 
distinction  of  having  done  the  peofie  of 
Missouri  more  harm  than  any  otber  man 
who  has  lived  to  the  last  hundred  years. 

He  would  have  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing done  the  pet^le  of  Ohio,  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin. Nebraska.  Iowa.  Kansas,  and  all  tibe 
other  States  of  that  great  midwestem 
coimtry.  as  well  as  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  all  the  other  Southern 
States  from  Texas  to  Florida,  more  harm 
than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  served 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  l^ates. 

If  any  man  shotild  succeed  in  blocking 
the  completion  of  this  great  project,  he 
will  have  done  our  program  of  national 
defense  infinite  harm  in  preventing  the 
construction  of  this  short  slack-water 
route  from  the  Gull  of  Mexico  to  our 
atomic  bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  on 
which  our  country  must  depoid  for  her 
safety  and  protection  in  case  of  another 
ctmfiict. 

Oh.  I  realize  that  a  little  group  of  rail- 
road lobbyists  have  been  oivosed  to  this 
project  from  the  beginning.  They  are 
opposed  to  all  water  transportation. 
They  would  abolish  the  Great  Lakes,  if 
they  had  the  power,  and  paralyze  trans- 
portation on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
are  Just  as  strongly  opposed  to  t^e  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  have  fought  the  de- 
vriopment  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois, 
as  well  as  the  cfmstructk^n  of  those  dams 
that  were  necessary  for  the  navttwtlon 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River. 
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This  project  will  not  throw  a  single 
nUlroad  man  out  o<  work.  It  will  stimu- 
late transportation  and  OMttt  raU  re- 
adjustments: and  the  nJirmM  in  that 
area  will  haul  more  freight  than  they 
erer  taanlad  belore.  and  therefore  em- 
ploy move  men.  That  ^tas  been  the  his- 
tory of  every  one  of  these  projects. 

They  tried  to  make  the  railroad  men 
believe  that  the  constructK>n  o(  tha*^ 
on  the  Warrior  River  up 
would  throw  men  out  of 
It  had  exactly  the  op- 
Those  railroads  are  haul- 
ing more  traSc  ano  employing  more  men 
than  they  ever  had  before  tius  Warrior 
project  waa  put  mto  operation. 

It  aremeJ  to  irritate  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  when  he  woke  up  and 
found  out  that  the  Demopolis  Dam  was 
arnMa  the  TomMgbee  River,  and  not 
across  the  Warrior. 

The  biuidinc  of  this  Demopolis  Dam 
is  the  first  great  step  in  the  construction 
of  the  TcwMasee-Tombi«t>ee  inland 
waterway — which  will  mean  a  slack-  or 
still-water  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Qreat  Lakes,  and  to  all  points  on 
the  Ohio  River  up  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  as 
well  as  to  all  points  on  the  Allegheny,  the 
Monongahtto,  «o4  the  upper  Mississippi 
as  f ar  aa  Mtniwpnll  i  and  St.  Paul,  and 
to  all  points  on  the  Missouri  up  to 
Omaha.  Nebr..  and  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

At  the  same  time,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  General  Robbins  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers. It  will  save  the  swill  current  of  the 
lilHlHlppi  for  downstream  traffic. 

I  heard  General  Robbins  tell  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  if  he  could  assure 
them  that  with  the  money  which  this 
project  would  cost  he  could  extend  an 
arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cairo.  Dl.. 
and  provide  a  slack-  or  stlll-water  route 
from  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico  to  Cairo  and 
back,  they  would  "throw  up  their  hats 
and  about" 

Yet  be  said  this  project  U  far  better. 
because  it  will  provide  a  slack -water 
route  up  to  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  on  the  Missis- 
sippi-Tennessee line,  and  then  we  have  a 
downstream  route  from  there  to  Cairo. 
383  miles,  and  at  the  same  time  It  will 
save  the  swift  ctirrent  of  the  Mis.sL<vslppi 
for  downstream  traffic 

In  other  words.  It  will  cost  far  less  to 
ship  a  banreload  of  goods  from  Cairo. 
Ill .  to  New  Orleaaa.  Mobile,  or  Demopolis. 
and  to  ship  a  rimllar  load  back  to  Pa- 
ducah  on  the  Ohio,  or  to  Cairo,  on  the 
Mlsslsaippi.  than  it  would  to  ship  the 
same  load  the  same  distance  in  still 
water,  say  across  one  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  as  General  Rot>blns  said.  It  saves 
the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi  for 
the  downstream  traffic,  and  provides  a 
slaek-watar  route  up  to  the  Tennessee 
lUver,  and  then  a  do^n-Uream  route  from 
that  point  back  to  Cairo. 

Now.  let  us  •••  vbat  this  project  wUl 

mean  to  the  pao^  to  the  areas  affected. 

The  Army  engineers  have  worked  out 

a  tat  <tf  taMea  to  show  just  what  the  sav- 

Insi  win  gmoont  to. 

to«  or  ur- 


I .— coKrAmiaoif  or 
ma*if  TtAmc  ru 


At  this  point  I  am  inatrtlBg  tabia  No.  1 
ahovlag  tbm  comparison  of  coats  per  ton 
of  upstream  tramc 


You  will  note  that  In  this  Uble  the      Tombigbee  River,  where  Bienville  landed 


Army  engineers  have  included  the  city 
of  Amory.  Miss  ,  for  the  first  time  It 
had  been  inadvertently  left  out  before. 
Amory  Is  right  at  Cotton  Gin  Port  on  the 


his  army  in  1736  when  he  was  making 
war  on  the  Chickasaw  Indians. 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Tasls  l.—Compcri»on  of  eoat$  per  ton  of    upstream  traffic 


From— 

To- 

CtMtrk 

MlMMppl. 
pcrtoa 

CoMris 

TaaSSK 
ptrtOR 

Avrrac* 
Mvinn, 
per  ton 

V«w  Oiti  iKi.  Ta 

r^ir*      

•ass 
xw 

X4S 

xn 
xn 
xn 
xn 

X04 

xn 

i« 
xn 

XM 

xn 

2.91 

xn 

xm 
xw 
x» 
t.ti 
xw 
xn 
xn 

XOi 

xn 

fl.» 

i.an 
.w 
.«s 

.w 
.(a 

.M 
.89 

.« 
.w 

.61 

.34 
.51 
.45 
.17 
.44 
.40 
.13 
.44 
.» 
.11 
.41 
.U 
.08 

laro 

IVhMai                                

.84 

TmiMtii  Tniiitiiftii   iiinrtlm   , 

1.41 

Mvt'i^'    K^% 

Cairo       

1.44 

rmdoffth 

l.M 

T.  iLiuiJUi  TfloibiJtii  ianctioa 

117 

Part   Rimiiik#hAiB    AlA 

Cuiro       ........ ..................... 

XOI 

i*^iic&li             .     -  .................... 

ZIS 

T           '  TomMf hft  JasrtiMi  i .    i . 

X74 

Pmwatlto  Ak 

(                                "     ...... .... 

XM 

1                                    

Xlt 

'TatnbiibM  toiMtioa 

X74 

fofciiufciw,  Mta 

( 

X33 

1                 

1              ■Tomt>tcbc«liinctiaa 

X4S 

X08 

C»iro   .    

Fatlucah 

r2w""'.'. .'.'.*!"!" 

X43 

ABMry.  Vta. 

XM 

XI5 
2.47 

ruttM  Mto*   

TiBiMMW^f  om  bic biw' JBBCtioa'.'J  "  1 1 " ! 
Cain 

XSl 

xn 
xn 

TeoMMM-taaibicbM  unctioa 

X68 

xn 

I  hope  every  Membsr  of  Congress,  and 
every  individual  who  Is  interested  in  the 
internal  development  of  America,  will 
examine  these  tables  carefully  and  see 
Just  what  this  savings  will  amount  to. 

Remember,  that  every  vessel  that  goes 
into  the  upper  Mississippi,  or  goes  into 
the  Gr^at  Lakes  by  way  of  the  Illinois 
River,  or  goes  into  the  Missouri,  has  to 
pass  through  Cairo,  and  will  therefore 
enjoy  the  savings  which  these  tables 
show  will  be  enjoyed  by  traffic  from  all 
points  along  the  intercoastal  waterway, 
as  well  as  from  New  Orleans.  Mobile,  and 
DemopolL<(.  and  all  other  points  on  the 
Tombigbee  River. 

All  the  traffic  that  goes  to  Paducah. 
Ky..  or  to  any  other  point  on  the  upper 
Ohio  from  Paducah  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
or  points  on  the  Allegheny  or  the  Mon- 
ongahela.  as  a'ell  as  all  points  on  the 
Cumberland  River  up  to  Nashville,  will 


enjoy  the  savings  which  these  tables 
show  between  the  points  mentioned  and 
Paducah.  Ky.:  and  of  course  all  points 
on  the  upper  Tennessee,  including  our 
great  atomic-bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge, 
will  enjoy  the  savings  which  these  taUet 
show  will  be  provided  for  traffic  between 
the  points  I  have  mentioned  and  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tom  big  ee  junction. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  aiU  mean  In 
dollars  and  cents.  In  addition  to  the 
great  benefits  which  this  project  will 
provide  for  the  people  along  the  Tom- 
bigbee. from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  I  want  to  show  what  !t  will  mean 
to  the  people  of  the  various  States  beyond 
Cairo  and  Paducah. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  table  No. 
2  showing  the  savings  on  a  3.500-ton 
barge  load  which,  up  to  now.  has  l>een  the 
average  load  carried  on  these  streams. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Taslb  2. — Showing  cost  per  tow  of  bargei  carrying  3.SO0   tons,  and  showing  saxHngs   via 

Tennessee-Tombtgbee 


Nrw  Orteaiw.  La.. 

MoMlv.  Ala. 

Pari  BtoaiMtea. 

IwaMpaUt,  Alft 

Coteatai.  MM 

AhOTdMn.  Mia 

Aman.  MiiL 

iatloa,  MlH ^ 


T»- 


Cwt  vit 
MtMriMippI 

per  tow  of 
1,30}  UMU 


r«4f».  

PadiMsli ^ 

TmntwuVfombJiiit  }iuiiUm'. 
Cairo  : 


ToaMcbo*  lunctloa. 

c«ir» : 

Padtiotb  .  

T«miiii  TomMibM , 

Cain 

PaducBta 

T«WMMM-T0IBbi(tW«  Jv 

Cairo 


T«Bb%bw| 

Oalra 

Piducmb 

Tinmii  TilMKbaa  J 

Caira 

Padooah 

TMuiMHa-ToBbicbaa  iaaetkm.. 

( alro 

PMlocab 

TwiiiiiiToMb%baa  Imctloa.. 


OoatTla  I 


SOS  tooa 


r.ora 

7.318 

a4ie 

8,188 
8.8tt 

9.7n 

Ml  380 

n.tn 
tunt 

8;  380 

aa88 
Ml  no 

t.f08 

M.m 

11.388 
Ml  008 
U^388 
11.488 
10.185 
10.488 
U.««8 

to.tss 
in  'ss 
II.  «u 


R«30 
4.410 
X48S 
3.32S 
XIIA 
1170 

xtn 
tm 

1170 
1345 
1135 
1.  ItW 
l.ThS 
1.878 
ISA 

l,«to 

U400 
488 

1. 540 

I. -no 

3h5 
1.435 
1. 98 


&' 


•2.450 
2.040 
5.008 
5,040 
5.580 
7.508 
7.008 
7.508 

Km 

7.808 

o!500 
8.l» 
8,8M 

Nino 

1478 

1088 
lt.O» 
1848 
1108 

itao 
ino 
•.mo 

11.375 


Remember,  that  this  means  that  every 
bargeload  of  3.500  tons  going  up  the 


Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  upper  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Cumberland,  the  Ten- 
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nessee,  the  Tombigbee,  and  all  points  on 
the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Intercoastal 
Waterway  from  Carrabelle.  Pla.,  to 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  will  enjoy  the  savings 
shown  in  this  table. 

TABLX  WO.  *  SHOWING  COST  FEB  TOW  OT  BA«OB8 
CASaTUfO  14.000  TOIV8  Ain>  OBOWTMG  SAVIltOS 
VIA  TCNNKSBKX-TOMBiaBn 

As  I  have  explained  before,  many  of  our 
shippers  are  using  14,000-ton  barges  or 


tows,  for  transporting  heavy  materials. 
They  seem  to  be  using  14,000-ton  tows 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  a 
14,000-ton  tow  of  barges  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  what  it  would  cost  by 
way  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee.  and 
what  the  savings  would  amount  to. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Tabli  S.—Shouing  cost  per  tow  of  bargee  carrying  U.OOO  ton*  and  showing  savings  via 

Tennesaee-Tombigbee 


Froi 


1. 


K*»  Orleans.  La->. 

MobUt.  Ala .— 

Ton  Binnlmtiain.  Ala 

DemopoHs,  Ala.... 

Cotanbus,  Miss.... 

Aberdeen,  hliss — * 

Aoorr.  Miaa. f 

Pnlton,  MIsa i — ~... 


To- 


1  •  Li.K^^.-'3«:«.-Tombicbec  jonrtion . 

Cairo 

Padoeati 

TeaBBBwe-Tambigbee  jouctioo.... 

Cairo — 

Padocafa 

Tf  imessee-Tombigbee  tonctioo 

Fu'lacab" -- 

Teaooiaeo-Tombicbee  hmc-tion — . 

Cairo 

Padneah 

TWBaMeeTaaabitibaa  .Hmaion. 

Cairo ~ 

Padneab 

TtBwtaaet  Tombigbee  )unction 

Cairo ..— .~ — r — -— 

Paducah ~ 

T<'nnes!W-Totnbif  bee  Junction 

Cafcro 

Paitaeab 

Tombigbee  )anctiooL. ......... 


Coat  via 

ro«t  Ti« 

Ttttntvtt 

TomUyb«r 

per  tow  of 

14,800  tons 

Averane 

per  lAW  of 
14.008  tooa 

■avlngvppr 

lowoTM.OuO 

tons 

$38.  2W 

» IS.  480 

$8,900 

».400 

IT.  MO 

ll,7«0 

33.880 

13.  M-*) 

30.030 

31460 

13.  -.m 

aO.  IGU 

34, 5M 

12,4<U 

32.1JU 

39,060 

&.fi«) 

3a  3W 

41.440 

13,300 

3(t.l40 

42.5m 

11480 

a^ioo 

47,040 

ism 

81860 

37. «» 

13W 

11140 

38.640 

8,540 

31100 

43,150 

4,TfiO 

318flO 

31  n» 

7.140 

31 4M} 

40,740 

8.300 

34.440 

45.2ao 

13H0 

42.  MO 

4Ql3» 

1440 

S18M 

41.440 

1<08 

81840 

45.S20 

l.«8 

H.MW 

40.740 

8,180 

K5K) 

41.8fiO 

5.338 

11540 

46.340 

1.540 

44,8110 

41.030 

5.748 

81 SM 

41140 

4..800 

37.240 

4ft.  «ao 

LUO 

45,6(X) 

I  wish  every  Intelligent  person  in  every 
State  drained  by  the  great  Inland  water- 
way system,  and  every  State  that  touches 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
could  read,  study  and  understand  these 
figures. 

When  the  Demopolis  Dam  is  finished 
three -fifths  of  this  great  Inland  water- 
way, known  as  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee. will  be  completed;  and  I  predict  that 
the  entire  project  will  be  constructed 
within  the  next  few  years. 

Lost  year  the  traffic  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  31,000.000  tons,  or  6.000.000  tons 
more  than  that  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  the  tonnage  carried  on  the  Ohio 
River  amounted  to  42.000.000  tons,  or 
17.000.000  tons  more  than  that  carried 
on  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  predict  that  within  10  years  from 
the  time  this  project  is  completed  it  will 
carry  more  tonnage  than  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  that  the  savings  in  transpor- 
tation costs,  on  the  fuel  bills  alone,  in  a 
few  years  will  l>e  sufficient  to  pay  every 
dollar  of  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

As  the  Army  engineers  have  pointed 
out.  It  is  the  greatest  project  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  proposed. 

It  is  the  final  link  in  the  greatest  In- 
land waterway  system  in  the  world,  and 
as  I  have  stated  before,  will  be  worth 
untold  billions  to  the  people  of  this 
country  In  the  years  to  come. 

Let  us  do  everything  possible  to  hasten 
Its  construction. 


Hoosier  Salesman — Article  oa  Hoi. 
Homer  £.  Capehart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EQON 

OF  M  3NTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  {legislative  day 
0/  Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relating  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart].  The  article  is  entitled 
'Hoosier  Salesman,"  and  was  published 
In  the  October  25  issue  of  the  Reporter 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

HOCerEB    SALESMAN 

Like  the  phonagrapb  that  bears  bis  name. 
Senator  Homsb  K.  CaFBBAar.  Republican,  of 
Indiana,  is  large,  ahlny.  and  full -toned.  His 
appearance  lends  Itself  to  a  caricature  of 
either  the  carefree  fat  man  or  the  bloated 
capitalist:  he  has  a  double  chin,  be  usually 
wears  a  dark,  conserratlve  double-breasted 
suit,  and  a  big  ring  sparkles  from  one  of  bis 
fingers. 

Actually.  CAFCRArr  is  not  quite  a  Jolly  fat 
man  or  a  bloated  capitalist.  He  Is  a  sales* 
man.  and  a  good  one.  He  has  sold  enough 
baking  powder,  farm  machinery,  gadgets. 
Juke  tKixes.  phonographs,  and  radio  sets  to 
acquire  a  million  dollars  or  ao.  He  has  wait! 
free-enterprise  Republicanism  well  enoogh 
to  win  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

C.*FEH»rr  is  so  much  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican businessman  that  to  charactertae  him  is 
to  commit  a  prolonged  cliche.    Be  Is  likable. 


kind-hearted,  and  generous — a  aelf-made 
millionaire  who  was  once  a  pennlleas  farm 
boy.  Like  tlie  copytmok  maxims  he  tends  to 
think  In.  he  is  profoundly  provincial.  Soom- 
tlmes  be  Is  definitely  proud  of  this  narrow- 
ness and  sometimes  he  seems  to  be  paln- 
fviUy.  alnK>8t  pathetically,  groping  for  a  wider 
perspective. 

His  million  dollars  (a  minimum  estimate) 
qualify  Capshabt  as  one  of  the  rlcbest  men 
In  the  Senate,  but  in  his  business  enter- 
prises be  never  really  got  out  of  tb*  minor 
leagues.  Held  up  beside  ttioee  of  Palrless 
or  Ford,  Capehakt's  career  dwindles  to  proper 
focus:  He  Is  a  prototype  of  tiie  successful 
medium-sized -business  man.  and  bis  ideas 
are  thoee  of  small -business  men.  not  of  big 
corporation  chiefs.  Capehast  ouuSc  bis  Hxtt. 
and  so  far  only,  political  c&mpalfni  on  a 
platform  favoring  private  enterprise,  espe- 
cially small  business.  Hence,  he  sees  most 
political  problems  in  simple  terms  of  tbe  in- 
dividual  entreprenetur  against  tbe  Govern- 
ment. 

This  formula  brought  him  Into  politics  in 
ld38.  His  opposition  to  Uie  "socialistic  way 
the  country  is  going"  led  him  to  stage  a 
**c(H7ifleld  conference"  on  his  1.800-8cre  farm 
in  aouthem  Indiana,  with  the  avowed  ptir- 
poee  of  "showing  tlM  Republicans  bow  to 
block  the  New  Deal."  This  political  scrim- 
mage, attended  by  20.000  fellow  Hooelers,  cost 
the  hop'  $30,000.  IndUna  Republicans  real- 
ized pleasurably  tttat  tiiey  bad  fotind  an* 
other  soft  touch. 

The  trouble  with  the  Republican  Party, 
Capehakt  thinks,  is  not  that  its  product  Is 
unsound  but  that  its  salesmanship  Is  ter- 
rible. "I  wouldn't  hire  one  of  'em,"  he  eald 
scornfully  of  the  OOP's  manages  after  the 
1948  debacle.  "If  I  wanted  a  ^^f^man  i'(j 
hire  Harry  TTuman. 

~We  me-tooed  'em.  We  not  only  failed 
to  sell  our  product — the  fine  record  of  the 
Sightieth  Congress,  we  got  sucked  in  on 
this  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  besides." 

Tbe  Senator's  <Hipositi(n  to  New  Deal 
measures  and  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
as  reflected  by  ills  votes,  has  not  been  quite 
100  percent.  He  voted  for  Antericau  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Ban^  for  the 
1945  full -employment  bill,  for  the  Oreck- 
Turkish  aid  program,  for  a  National  Science 
Foundation,  for  a  75-cent  minimum  wage, 
and  for  the  Atlantic  Pact.  In  very  few  other 
cases,  however,  has  his  record  been  sullied  by 
me-toolsm. 

CAFEHAn  attributes  his  success  in  the  1944 
race  tor  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  he  shook 
a  hundred  thousand  iumds  and  made  more 
tlian  300  speeches  in  a  10-month  campaign. 
In  preparation  for  the  1050  election  lie  is  al- 
ready spending  as  much  time  as  possible  In 
Indiana.  Dewey  carried  Indiana  in  194a.  but 
the  Democrats  elected  a  Governor  and  7  out 
of  11  Congressmen.  Capeuast  won  in  1944 
by  only  22,000  rotes  out  of  1,630.000  cast,  and 
at  best  he  will  have  a  close  squeeze  in  I960. 
At  worst  his  prospects  look  bad.  It  all  de- 
pends on  whether  Hoosier  farmers  and  small- 
town businessmen  in  1950  are  In  the  mood  of 
194S  or  that  of  1948. 

Even  though  Capsba*t  voted  fer  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  he  does  not  understand  why  la- 
bor treats  him  as  acrimoniously  as  It  does. 
He  has  never  haA  a  strike  in  any  of  ills  com- 
panies, and  he  says  he  gets  along  fine  with 
tlie  United  Steel  Workers  Union,  which  has 
a  cioaed  shop  in  his  Indianapolis  factory. 

Tba  SenatCH-'s  distaste  for  the  New  Deal 
and  bis  contempt  for  Republican  strategy 
tiave  not  soured  his  disposition.  At  52,  his 
black  hair  is  pretty  thin  and  he  wears  glasses, 
but  his  pudgy  face  is  almost  cherubic  and 
his  optimism  downright  PoUyannalsh. 
"When  anybody  hands  me  a  lemon."  he  says, 
1.  always  make  lemonade."  Highly  gregari- 
cuj,  he  belongs  to  a  host  of  (»^anicatians 
ranging  frcm  the  Moose  to  the  Union  League. 
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U  a  Lincoln  (an.    On  the  w31  of 
hl«  oAc*  rae*ptloa  room  hanf  M  pleturM  oC 

»    M    OO*    Ot    tlM 

eouatry.  !■ 
Um  ptctuTM  li  m  mntvUf 
fl-Ainecl  qmattatttaa  txcm  hk 
If  Um  end  brlnci  bm  out  all  ii«tat. 
what  ta  said  against  me  wont  amount  to 
anytmng.  IX  tb*  and  brlnfs  m«  out  wrong. 
M  Hagila  swaMiBf  I  was  riftat  would  make 

Impeccable  party  loyalty  Is  reflected  by 
CArtUAMT  s  offlice  trapplnsB.  They  do  not 
Include  an  equally  well-known  quip  by  one 
ot  tbe  Sanator'a  fonner  coUaaguaa — Aumx 
BumXMT — who  ooee  obwrtad  that  "Um  naar- 
••t  tba  BapuMlcan  Party  baa  baan  to  Ltocoln 
In  two  pHMntlona  la  to  quoia  blm." 

Aftar  high  acbool  and  a  tarm  In  tba  Army 
during  tbc  First  World  War,  CAPSBAar  tMfan 
to  Biafea  tala  way  in  the  world  aa  a  baklng- 
powdat  aalaamsn.  During  tba  next  8  years 
ba  sold  tat  four  different  companlaa.  taking 
iUna  out  to  set  up.  with  a  partner,  bla  own 
■<>affllaliH  agency  in  Oreen  Bay.  Wla. 
In  IMT  CapsBABT  mat  an  Inventor  wbo  bad 
I  a  patant  on  a  darlca  for  changtiif 
OT«r  pbonofrapb  raoords.  Soon 
tba  Capabart  Automatic  Pbooo- 
grapb  Co.  was  founded  to  make  tbe  "orcbea- 
tropa.~  a  kind  of  preblatorlc  Jukebox,  wblcb 
until  1030  was  quite  literally  a  bowling  suc- 
eaaa.  But  tba  company  loat  money  during 
tbe  dapraaatofi.  and  Cavshabv  left  to  become 
Tlca  president  of  tbe  Badolpb  WurUtaer 
Oarp^  wbicb  makaa  Juktibemm.  Tbe  Capebart 
OOl  Minus  CArruAart.  eventxially  merged  with 
tba  Ftvnswortb  Corp..  to  t\irn  out  super  de 
luxe  radio- pbcnograpbs.  In  IMO.  CAmuMr 
left  WurlltMr  lo  davote  bis  full  time  to  tbe 
Packard  Manufbetsriag  Corp  .  wblcb  he  bad 
1  In  1932.  and  wbicb  makes  radio  and 
parta.  and  a  variety  of  other 
electrical  gadgeta. 

Ha  bas  been  liquidating  bis  buslncaa  enter* 
prlaaa  since  be  went  to  the  Senate  In  1M5. 
Only  a  small  part  of  tbe  Packard  Co.  remains 
and  that  haa  been  turned  over  to  bis  26- 
year -old  son.  Tom. 

One  cf  CArmAXT's  favorite  political  tecb- 
nlqiies  ts  the  use  of  deceptively  simple  prima 
facie  logic.  A  typical  Capkmaxt  sylloglam 
might  run  something  like  this: 

The  ManhaU  plan  Is  a  program  to  stop 
communism  In  western  Europe. 

Of  all  western  European  countries.  Spain 
has  had  the  most  experience  In  fighting 
communism. 

Therefore.  Spain  should  be  Included  In 
tbe  Marshall  plan. 

When  the  veterana'  bousing  shortage  was 
moat  acute  In  1946.  the  administration  pro- 
poaed  a  program  including  guaranteed  mar- 
keta  for  certain  types  of  houses.  Said  Cats- 
mutr:  "There  la  or  there  ts  not  a  shortage  of 
bouaea  In  America.  If  there  Ls  a  shortage, 
and  If  there  Is  a  tremendoiu  market  •  •  • 
there  Is  abaolutely  no  sense  In  the  Oorem- 
ment's  guaranteeing  to  any  manufacturer 
that  he  wlU  be  able  to  sell  his  houses.  •  •  • 
Instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  In 
tbe  American  way.  through  private  enter- 
prise, the  administration  r\ishes  to  the  Con- 
greaa  of  the  United  Sutes  and  asks  It  to  voU 
tbem  a  few  extra  hundred  tnllUon  dollars 
and     •     •     •     unlimited  power." 

"If  a  tariff  bill  were  before  the  Senate  for 
tbe  protection  of  Industries  such  as  big  bil- 
lion-dollar  corporatlona."  replied  Senator 
CLAtTWK  Pxppca.  "we  would  not  hear  the  able 
flenator  from  Indlaiui  •  •  •  aaymg  that 
we  should  dispose  of  the  matter  In  tbe  Amer- 
ican way  and  allow  tbe  American  conaxuner 
to  buy  eoounodltles  for  whatever  he  cotild  get 
tbem  ta  •  frer  American  market." 

If  Psn>n  bad  a  legitimate  point  here, 
CAmtAST  haa  not  yet  been  able  to  And  It.  nor 
dose  he  evtnce  any  Interest  In  doing  so  He 
has  s  simple  way  at  mapping  of  New  Deal- 
era.  They  keep  on  throihag  lamoos  at  him. 
He  goea  on  making  lemonade. 
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EZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OP   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  an  article 
written  by  W.  K.  Kelsey  which  appeared 
in  the  Detroit  News  of  October  18.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Commzntatob 
(By  W.  K.  Kelsey) 

The  small  Independent  buslneaaman  took 
a  wallop  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  Friday  when  that  body  adopted  tbe  t>as- 
Ing-polnt  bill  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 
In  effect  the  House  majority,  after  having 
licked  the  big-busineas  lobby  In  the  prelimi- 
nary rounds,  threw  in  the  towel  at  the  end, 
apparently  on  tbe  peculiar  theory  that  If  it 
gave  big  buslneas  what  it  asked  for.  It  would 
behave  Itaelf. 

The  result  Is  that  there  is  a  sharp  division 
between  the  legal  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  whose  powers  are  emasculated 
by  the  bill  paased  by  the  Hotiae.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  whoae  ^>okaaman  in 
thu  matter  Is  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Herbert  A.  Bergaon.  And  that  seems  strange, 
for  Attorney  General  kicOrath.  while  still 
a  Senator,  voted  for  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ments -vhlch  aimed  at  preeervlng  the  powers 
of  the  FTC  and  which,  along  with  the  Carroll 
ameudmenta  adopted  by  the  House  were 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  conference 
committee 

It  U  likewise  extraordinary  that  the  Houae. 
by  adopting  the  conference  report,  acquieaoed 
In  the  nuUlflcatlon  of  its  action  by  that  com- 
mittee In  tosalng  out  the  Carroll  amend - 
menu,  thereby  acting  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  lU  chief  conferee.  Chslrmsn  Cxixxx.  of  the 
Judlclsry  Committee.  The  crucial  vote  was 
178  to  138.  with  110  RepreaenUUves  abaent, 
paired,  or  not  voting. 

The  only  Inference  the  commentator  can 
draw  from  these  proceedings  Ls  thst  the 
House  majority,  composed  in  this  caae  of 
members  of  both  parties,  didn't  understand 
the  conference  report,  or  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  big  business  lobby  tbat  it  voted  for 
the  so-called  "compromise"  Just  to  get  the 
bill  out  of  tbe  way. 

The  fact  is.  there  was  no  compromise  at  all. 
The  object  of  big  buslneaa  was  to  kill  the 
Kefauver  and  Carroll  amendments,  which 
stood  In  the  way  of  its  complete  freedom  of 
action  in  crushing  competition.  It  abun- 
dantly accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do.  so 
far  as  tbe  House  is  concerned. 

PAvoanro  thx  monopousts 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  legalizes 
the  basing-polnt  system  of  price  fixing  by 
sellers  acting  Independently.  That  means. 
for  Instance,  that  a  seller  may  adopt  Detroit 
aa  a  baaing  point  for  a  dUtrlct.  Including  all 
of  Michigan.  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  lUlnoU,  and 
quote  one  price  to  any  purchaser  within  that 
district — the  price  being  the  same  to  a  pur- 
cbaaer  In  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
or  Hock  Island.  Neceaaarlly.  the  delivered 
price  Includes  the  average  freight  rate,  so 
that  the  purchaaer  In  Detroit  and  polnu  near 
Detroit  heipa  pay  the  higher  freight  on  pur- 
chaaea  made  by  buyers  In  distant  cities. 

Court  declslona  have  not  outlawed  this 
practice,  provided  It  U  carried  on  without 
combtnatlon.  conspiracy,  or  collusive  agree- 


ment, such  as  was  proved  In  the  famoua 
Cement  case  But  the  new  bill  goea  on  to 
say  tbat  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion for  a  seller,  acting  independently  to  sell 
St  delivered  prices  If  such  prices  are  identical 
at  different  delivery  poinu  or  If  dlfferencea 
kMtween  such  prlcaa  are  not  such  that  their 
effect  upon  competition  may  be  prohibited 
by  this  section. 

That  looks  fair  enough,  until  one  comea 
to  this  definition:  "Tht  term  'the  effect  may 
be'  shall  bmb  tbat  there  is  reliable,  proba- 
tive and  ■utfiiHsl  evidence  of  the  specified 
effect." 

That  deflnltloc  changes  the  meaning  of 
the  Robinson-P-«tman  Act  and  knocks  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlasion 

Hitherto  the  FTC  haa  been  able  to  issue  a 
cease  and  dealst  order  If  it  saw  "reasonable 
probability"  that  a  dlacrlmlnatlon  In  prlcca 
quoted  to  buyers  tended  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. That  Interpretation  has  been  up- 
held by  the  couru.  But  under  the  bill  paaaed 
by  the  House,  the  damage  must  be  accom- 
plished and  proved  before  any  action  can  be 
taken  to  remove  it. 

"Such  a  law  aa  this,"  aald  opponents  of 
this  section,  "might  be  compared  to  a  traffic 
law  which  made  it  illegal  for  motorists  to 
run  through  stop  signs  only  if.  after  having 
run  through  a  stop  sign,  the  motorist  found 
that  his  act  had  caused  a  substantial  ac- 
cident." 

"eOOO  rATTH"    OncXIMIMATTOM 

But  the  House  measure  goes  still  further. 
It  permits  a  seller  to  Justify  a  price  dis- 
crimination "by  showing  that  his  lower  price 
or  the  f\irnlshlng  of  services  or  faclUtiea  to 
any  purchaser  or  purchasers  was  made  In 
good  faith  or  to  meet  an  equally  low  price 
of  a  competitor,  or  the  services  or  facilities 
furnished  by  a  competitor,  and  this  may 
Include  the  maintenance,  above  or  below  the 
price  of  such  competitor,  of  a  differential  In 
price  which  such  seller  ciutomarlly  main- 
tains." unless  there  Is  a  combination,  con- 
spiracy, or  collusive  agreement  to  that  end. 

The  Carroll  amendment  sought  to  outlaw 
such  price  dUcrtmtnation  If  Its  apparent  ef- 
fect was  to  threaten  or  destroy  competition. 
How.  you  ma?  ask.  could  competition  be 
threatened  If  one  company  cuts  its  price  to 
meet  the  price-cut  of  another  company?  It 
could  happen  thus: 

A  dealer  supplied  by  X  Informs  his  regular 
supplier  that  another  company.  Y,  has  quoted 
him  a  lower  price  for  a  certain  commodity. 
To  keep  his  customer.  X  agrees  to  meet  the 
price  quoted  by  Y.  but  only  in  this  particular 
dealer's  caae.  Thus  the  dealer  secures  an  ad- 
vantage over  hU  competitors  who  must  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  regular  price;  and  if  the 
advantage  is  great  enough  he  can  In  time 
force  his  competitors  out  of  business. 

If  you  dont  think  this  practice  has  been 
fairly  common,  ask  the  various  small  inde- 
pendent dealers'  aaaoclatlons.  it  is  one  way 
by  which  a  large  selling  corporation  can  se- 
cure complete  control  of  outleU  in  any  ter- 
ritory. If  It  ao  desirea.  and  thereafter  main- 
tain any  price  it  may  chooae  to  flx,  to  tb« 
detriment  of  consumers. 

The  defense  of  X  would  be  that  he  cut  hU 
price  to  the  dealer  in  good  faith,  becauae  T 
had  offered  a  lower  price;  and  that  defense, 
under  the  Houac  enactment.  wouJd  be  com- 
plete unless  there  waa  positive  proof  that 
there  had  been  collusion  between  X  and  T, 

PAVOailVO  THX  LAtCE  BCTERS 

Bay  the  opponents  of  the  conference  bill: 
"The  tendency  of  sellers  to  grant  special 
price  concessions  to  large  btiyers  Is  one  of 
the  most  widely  obeenred  cbaracterUilca  ot 
bualneea  behavior.  •  •  •  The  price  dla. 
cmnlnatlon  which  la  philoeophically  inde- 
fenalble  on  any  grounds  Is  that  which  goea 
beyond  coat  aavtuga  and  permits  large  buyers 
to  drive  small  buyers  out  of  buslneaa.  •  •  • 
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-When  a  large  aeller,  with  national  sales 
outleta.  makes  a  special  low  price  In  one  par- 
ticular territory,  at  least  one  other  seller 
will  usually  meet  this  special  price.  In  this 
case,  tbe  'goodl^th'  defense  would  exempt 
the  dlacrlalaatptts  from  a  oeaae  and  desist 
order,  even  though  the  result  was  to  drive 
out  of  btialnesa  amall  competing  sellers  hav- 
ing only  local  or  regional  sales  outlets." 

Enactment  of  this  bill  dips  the  powers  of 
the  FTC  to  enforce  competition,  and  plays 
Into  the  hands  of  monopolists.  By  a  well- 
reaaoned  veto.  President  Truman  could  get 
him— if  a  wonderful  Issue  for  his  party  in 
tbe  next  campaign. 


Federal  Charters  To  Save  Free  Eoterpritt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTosmfo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  of  mine  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Wisconsin  Law  Review, 
Federal  Charters  To  Save  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd,' 
as  follows: 

rXDEBAL  CHAXTXXS  To  SaVX  FKXS  EMTXaPklSB 

(By  JosSFH  C.  O'Mahokxt) 

John  Uarshall  was  no  Jacobin.  Dtirlng  the 
early  days  of  oiir  country  he  was  the  moat 
effective  exponent,  next  to  Hamilton,  of  the 
idea  of  a  powerful,  if  not  a  big.  Central  Gov- 
crument. 

It  was  Jefferson  who  was  called  the  Jacobin. 
Ra  believed  that  the  people  should  be  aa 
free  as  possible  from  the  authority  of  central 
political  power.  Hamilton  argued  In  the 
•Washington  Cabinet  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  ths  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  charter  corporations.  He  wanted 
a  United  States  bank.  Jefferson  argued 
against  him  because  he  was  fearful  that  if 
the  Central  Ooverument  Issued  charters  It 
would  presently  be  creating  private  monop- 
olies. He  wanted  the  people  to  be  econom- 
ically as  well  as  politically  free.  That's  why 
he  was  called  a  Jacobin.' 

CXirrXAL    GOVXaMMXNT,    SKIKLD    OT    THX    PXOPLS 

Now  we  have  the  paradox  that  the  Central 
Government,  the  authority  of  which  was 
powerfully  supported  by  the  decisions  of 
Marshall,  Is  the  only  effective  shield  of  the 
people  from  monopolies  created  by  the  States 
which  Jefferson  thought  to  be  the  dep>endabls 
defenders  of  the  people.  Marshall  laid  tbe 
Judicial  basis  for  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  economic 
fleld  In  his  famous  decision  In  Gibbons  ▼. 
Opden  when  he  raid:  s 

"The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole 
Government  seem  to  be,  tbat  Its  action  Is  to 


'  For  the  text  of  the  Jefferson  opinion  see 
Opinion  Against  the  Constitutionality  of  a 
NaUonal  Bank,  The  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Bd.  H.  B.  Bergh.  vol.  m  (Washing- 
ton, 1907).  For  the  text  of  the  Hamilton 
opinion  see  On  the  Constitutionality  of  a 
National  Bank,  The  Works  of  Alexander 
HamUton,  Bd.  J.  C.  HamUton.  vol.  I  (New 
York.  1810) .  Theee  opinions  were  submitted 
to  President  Waahlngton  In  1791, 

'8  Wheaton  1,  •195  (1834). 


be  applied  to  all  the  external  concerns  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  thoee  Internal  concerns 
which  affect  the  States  generally:  but  not  to 
thoee  which  are  completely  within  a  particu- 
lar State,  which  do  not  affect  other  States, 
and  with  which  It  Is  not  necessary  to  in- 
terfere, tor  the  purpose  of  executing  some 
of  the  powers  of  the  Government." 

In  this  case  he  upheld  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  t)etween  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  under  the  Navigation 
Act,  enacted  by  the  First  Congress  even  as 
against  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  legisla- 
txire  of  the  State  of  New  York.  One  of 
the  contentions  made  In  that  case  against 
the  validity  of  the  Navigation  Act  was  that 
commerce  did  not  Include  the  transportation 
of  passengers  on  a  ferryboat.  This  was 
the  first  of  a  thousand  clever  arguments 
which  have  been  made  by  buainess  Interests 
ever  since  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress 
under  the  commerce  clause,  but  Marshall 
made  it  clear  in  his  famovts  decision  that  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  "comprehend  every 
species  of  commercial  Intercourse"  save  that 
which  Is  8o  "completely  within  a  particular 
State"  that  tbey  "do  not  affect  other  SUtes."  • 

Thus  as  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Sutes  spread  acro« 
State  boundaries,  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  also  grew.  The  Navigation  Act 
was  followed  by  scores  of  other  acts  exercis- 
ing the  plenary  power  of  the  Congress  to 
regtilate  that  commerce  which  affects  the 
people  in  more  States  than  one.  For  a  long 
time  It  was  believed  that  mere  production  in 
a  State  was  not  within  the  conunerce  power 
of  Congress.  Gradually,  however,  it  began 
to  t>e  clear  that  production  within  a  single 
State  for  use  in  other  States  could  affect 
those  other  States  and  their  people.*  Chang- 
ing conditions  brought  changes  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  Philander  C.  Knnx.  «  dis- 
tinguished and  able  lawyer,  who  became  At- 
torney General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  afterward  a  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  argued  powerfully  that 
Industrial  production  within  a  State  must 
necesaarily  fall  within  the  commerce  clause 
when  It  affects  other  States.'  Bo  again,  for 
Knox  was  a  Republican,  a  statesman  who 
could  not  be  called  either  a  Jacobin,  or  a 
Socialist,  or  even  a  New  Dealer,  supported  tbe 
very  theory  of  the  Federal  commerce  power 
upon  which  so  many  laws  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  were  based. 

CONGl 


antes  TO  DBAO  parr 

T^us  the  paradox  pursues  us.  Its  moet 
striking  aspect  In  our  time  to  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  tbat,  although  no  serious  argu- 
ment Is  made  against  the  eU-lncluslve  na- 
ture of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce,  the  Congress  still  clings  to  the 
dead  past  by  refusing  to  take  the  necessary 
step  to  define  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  corporate  agencies  which  carry  on  the 
commerce  everybody  recognizee  Congress  has 
the  power  to  regulate.  Because  It  has  failed 
to  define  these  powers  and  responsibilities 
It  has  surrendered  a  substantial  part  of  its 
inherent  power  to  private  monopolies  which 
have  been  growing  apace  under  charters  is- 
sued by  the  States;  charters  which  create  gi- 
gantic corporate  units  to  operate  in  the  very 
field  of  national  and  international  commerce. 
Jurisdiction  over  which  was  specifically  taken 
away  from  the  States.  Tbe  result  has  been 
that  we  have  both  big  buslneas  and  big 
government.  The  people  in  the  States  and 
throughout  the  United  States  are  becoming 
more  and  more  subject  economically  to  the 
decisions  of  private  managers,  while  to  offset 
this  development  Congress  creates  a  multi- 
plicity of  Federal  boards,  commteetons,  and 

•Ibid  at  7,  8. 

*  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ▼.  Jonaa 
«  Laughlm  Steel  Corp.  (301  U.  S.  1  (1937)); 
United  StaUs  v.  Darby  (812  U.  S.  100  (1941) ). 

*3e  COHCaBSSIOMAI.  BXCOBO  414-415  (1901). 


oorporatlonfl  which  also  tend  to  eserdae 
managerial  antborlty.  Baring  no  power 
with  tbebr  Inatnunentalltles  of  local  and 
State  government  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  oommerce,  the  peopie  bav«  been  loa- 
Ing  eocmomlc  freedom.  Prlrate  «orpora- 
tk»s  created  by  the  States  have  been  pri- 
vately regtilatliig  commerce,  and  because  of 
the  resultant  growth  of  Big  Government  even 
the  political  freedom  ot  tbe  people  Is  threat- 
ened. 

BTATI-CHAXTEKII)    rXDISAL   COXPOXATIONS 

Long  ago  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
talented  newapaperman,  Finley  Peter  Dunne, 
created  a  good-hiimored  pblloeopher  by  tbc 
name  of  Mr.  Dooley,  whose  wit  and  wisdom 
were  quoted  throughout  the  coimtry.  One 
of  his  most  acute  observations  was  made  dur- 
ing the  debates  about  the  control  of  tbe 
trusts,  when  be  declared  that  if  tbe  Ftderal 
Government  wanted  to  have  the  real  power 
to  control  the  trusts  It  ought  to  get  Itself 
incorporated  under  the  New  Jersey  law. 
Finley  Peter  Dunne  died  and  went  to  his  re- 
ward without  ever  knowing  how  really  accu- 
rate were  the  words  he  prut  Into  Mr.  Dooley*a 
mouth.  Not  New  Jersey  but  Delaware  was  the 
creator  of  Federal  corporations  established 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  oxit  policies 
the  Congress  wanted  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  effective.  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  went  to  the  capital  of  that  State 
to  aectire  charters  for  Government  corpora- 
tions. 

Believe  It  or  not.  tbe  "principal  office  or 
place  of  bxisiness"  of  the  Federal  corporation 
knovm  as  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  was  located  by  Its  charter  In  tbe 
State  of  Delaware  at  **100  West  Tenth  Street 
in  the  City  of  Wilmington."  The  charter  at 
this  Federal  corporation  recited  that  "the 
name  and  address  of  Its  resident  agent" 
was  the  Corporate  Trust  Co.  at  the  same 
Wilmington  address.  The  Corporate  Trust 
Co.  and  the  office  at  100  West  Tenth  Street 
have  become  famous  throughout  the  country 
for  this  Is  the  same  private  corjxjratlon  that 
refvesents  many  of  the  largest  Interstate 
buslneoees  of  the  Nation.  The  Incorporator, 
Nelson  A.  BoekrtUler,  grandson  of  the 
foimder  of  Stamted  OH,  and  Messrs.  John 
C.  McCllntock  and  John  E.  Lockwood.  all 
gave  their  addresses  as  Waahlngton,  D.  O. 
This  Institute  performed  a  very  valuable 
service  during  tbe  war,  and  I  cite  it  here  with- 
out the  slightest  Intention  of  criticizing  its 
work,  but  only  to  point  out  the  anomalous 
situation  under  which  the  Government  ai 
the  United  States,  for  the  national  purpose, 
sought  charters  from  a  State,  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  no  power  whatsoever 
In  the  fleld  of  foreign  relations  or  Interatata 
commerce. 

There  were  so  many  of  these  State-ln- 
c(Hix>rated  Federal  businesses  back  in  1945 
that  the  Seventy-ninth  Oongr—  pa  seed 
Public  Law  No.  248  in  the  first  sswlnn  pro- 
viding congressional  supervision  of  their 
fiscal  operations.  Congress,  In  this  stattite. 
did  not  abolish  these  corporations.  The 
country  needs  the  boooe-Ioan  banks,  ttx* 
Production  Credit  Oorporatlon.  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Crop  Insuranes 
Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral land  iMuiks,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Not  all  of  them,  by  any  meana, 
were  chartered  under  State  law,  and  I  refer 
to  them  now  only  to  Illustrate  the  primary 
fact  that  tbe  corporation  has  become  an 
essential  Instrument  by  which  moden  trad* 
and  "ranwn*rf»  can  be  most  effectively  carried 
on.  Just  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  abolish 
State-created  Government  corporations  in 
order  to  provide  a  Federal  rule  for  their 
operation,  so  It  is  not  necessary  to  abolish 
State-created  private  corporations  In  order 
to  establish  a  rule  of  responsibility  for  them 
when  they  operate  in  tbe  national  field. 
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paoTLx  ASS  aooacB  or  oc«ro&An 

Prtrau  cacpawHOBa  ch&rtcrwl  by  tb*  ••▼• 
•ral  State*  to  «asi0i  la  lounute  *xm1  for- 
te •  Uw 

tiM 

are 


tk«7  ahould  te  subject  to  _^ ^_ 

iMlon  by  tbe  Oovcmmect  which  hu  jurts- 
dlctlca  ovw  Uk*  AaM  ol  coamercc  in  «bi^ 
th«y  aocis*.  I  kaow  of  ao  tetter  iTiTrmiiiT 
ot  UkJa  prtncipl*  than  that  which  is  '«'»*«i*^r* 
la  the  eoastltutk»  of  my  own  State. 
Wyanlng.    There  It  U  written  dcwn :  • 

"All  powcii  and  frjuDchUcs  cf  corporatioas 
are  dertred  from  the  people,  and  are  granted 
by  thctr  agent,  the  Oovcmment.  lor  the 
ptAUe  good  and  fmcral  wcUare.  and  the 
rtfht  and  duty  ot  the  8tat«  to  coDtrol  and 
regulate  them  for  the**  porposea  U  hereby 
declared." 

That  Is  an  inoontrorsrtlUe  principle.  It 
applies  to  the  PMlcral  Oovcmment  as  well  as 
to  the  Sute  goTcraaent.  It  U  the  rlgbt  and 
dutj  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  oontvol 
and  regulate  all  tba  powers  and  francbtaa  o< 
corporations  whldi  carry  on  commerce  aainng 
tha  StaMa.  and  with  foreign  nations.  If  the 
Ooograaa  does  not  do  this  It  wUl  not  te  done 
bccaxiae  the  States  have  no  authority  over 
tba  subject  matter.  As  tba  8Ute  fown- 
■MSt  te  the  agaikt  of  tba  people  of  tba  State 
ao  tha  Fadwal  Ooremakent  u  the  agent  of 
•U  a  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
Ja  naglrctlng  lU  ptatn  doty  toward  those 
paopl*  when  It  pannits  prlTate  corporat:otu 
to  obtain  from  the  States  unlimited  powers 
in  the  field  of  commerce  which  was  com- 
mitted to  lu  care  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  Statea.  It  is  not  as  though  the 
to  the  national  economy  was  not  U 

I*rertdiBt  Grorer  Cleveland,  in  his , 

to  GoBgraas  on  Decemter  3.  1388.  declared :  ' 
"The  gulf  beween  employers  and  the  em- 
ployad  u  constanUy  widening  and  elaaaaa  are 
lagMBy  forming,  one  oomprlaing  tba  vary  rich 
and  powerf  u;.  while  In  another  are  tooad  tba 
toUing  poor.  Aa  va  viaw  the  m  hlarawaiili 
of  agj^agatad  aapttat,  wt  dlaeover  the  exist - 
tatm  «t  trvica,  eaasbtaatloBs,  and  monopoliaa. 
while  the  dtiaen  is  stniggling  far  in  the  rear 
or  U  traaaikUd  to  death  baaaath  an  iron  heel. 
ConwraUeaa  which  should  te  the  carefully 
raatralaad  crcaturea  of  the  law  and  the  serv- 
■■•a  ot  tba  people  are  fast  becoming  the  peo- 
ple s  ma  it  are/' 

President  WUUam  Howard  Taf  t  had  his  At- 
torney General.  George  W.  Wickerbham,  pre- 
pare a  Federal  ineorporation  law.  and  had  it 
sent  to  tte  Coograas  to  be  Introduced  by  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
iber  of  the  Senate  from  Wyoming.  Hon. 
D.  Clark.  Mr  Widcersham.  a  Re- 
eonaspooding  with  Senator  John 
.  WUliama.  a  Democrat,  about  the  prob- 
lem of  corporate  abusca  in  March  1912,  wrote 
to  the  latter,  saying:  ' 

I  have,  aa  you  know,  thought,  and  fre- 
quently espraaaad  the  conviction  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  deal  afflrma- 
tl»ely.  aa  well  as  negatively,  with  the  subject. 
by  providing  a  scheme  of  Federal  Incorpora- 


Praaldent  Taffs  blU  was  not  enacted,  nor 
did  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  succeed. 
Their  general  Tlawa.  however,  were  enter- 
tained by  other  great  sutesmen.  Including 
rrasldent  Woodrow  Wilson  who,  on  August  8, 
1919.  In  a  special  address  to  Congress  de- 
aiarad:  * 

"Wt  ahould  formulate  a  law  requiring  a 

^ '      '  "leiaas  or  aU  eorporatkiaa  aagaged  in 

iBtaratata  eoamarea  and  cmbodylaff  in  the 
Ueanae.  or  in  the  conditions  under  which  It 
la  to  te  lasucd.  specific  regulations  designed 
to  secure  competitive  sailing  and  prevent  un- 

*  Wyoming  Constitution,  art.  X.  sec.  a. 
*S0  CoMcacaaioMai.  Racoao  3  (1888). 

*  Hearings  tefore  Judiciary  Committee  on 
8.  10.  7i'.h  Cong,  lit  sess.  (1937 1. 

*  58  CoMcaaaaioMAL  Racoas  37ao  ( 1919) . 


ibla  proAta  la  the  methods  of 
marketing.  Such  a  law  would  aflord  a  wel- 
come opportvmttv  to  effect  other  much- 
needed  reforms  In  the  busineaa  of  interstate 
ahlpoaanu  and  In  tba  methods  of  corpora - 
Which  are  wigagart  in  it." 


CAUa*  or  aic  oovcairMiirr 
The  reform  was  aavar  enacted  Again  we 
encounter  the  paradoi.  Failure  cf  Con- 
greas  to  act  resulted  rrom  the  fear  of  Mem- 
bers that  to  enact  t.  Federal  inccrporatlon 
lav  would  te  to  expand  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  expansion  came 
nevertheleaa.  There  were  101  Federal  cor- 
porations In  1943  whaa  Oongress  enacted  the 
law  -*to  provide  for  **»*«*<■**'  control  of  Gov- 
ernment corporations."  There  are  far  more 
Federal  boards  and  commlasioiu  in  1949  than 
there  were  In  1919  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
asked  for  legislation.  In  1911  when  President 
Tafl  asked  for  Federal  Incorporation,  or  In 
1888  when  Cleveland  Issued  his  warnings 
that  corporations  were  tecomlng  the  masters 
of  the  people.  Big  governir.'?r.t  at  Washing- 
ton grows  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  enact  the  reform  and  it  Is  plain  to  te  seen 
that  continued  failure  will  result  cnly  In 
promoting  the  development  of  the  authori- 
tarian state. 

Or.  A.  O.  H.  Kaplan,  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, who  recently  pubij^hed  a  book  on 
little  business  for  the  Committee  on  Ec:j- 
nomic  Development,  an  organization  of  pri- 
vate businessmen,  cited  some  startling  sta- 
tistics which  prove  how  right  Grover  Cleve- 
land was.  Hla  figures  show  that  of  about 
3.500.000  business  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  only  26.900.  that  is  to  say.  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  employ  about  62 
percent  of  the  workers.  The  concentration 
of  employment  Is  even  more  striking,  for  the 
largest  4.900  corporations  out  of  3.500.000 
actually  employ  40  percent  of  all  workers  '• 
Thus  do  we  create  the  proletariat  by  permu- 
ting the  States  to  issue  grants  of  unlimited 
power  to  the  private  groups  which  carry  on 
the  national  business  upon  which  all  the 
people  depend. 

An  analysis  of  the  monster  corporations 
which  employ  to  large  a  segment  of  all  our 
Industrial  workers  shows  that  they  are  not 
only  what  Woodrow  Wilson  once  called  them, 
namely,  economic  states,  but  that  they  are 
In  fact  collectivlst  economic  statea.  for  they 
are  owned  by  one  group  and  managed  by  an- 
other. The  word  "management'"  has  comt 
Into  our  dictionary  of  modern  commerce  be- 
cause the  growth  of  the  modern  corporations 
has  establlahad  a  new  economic  order.  The 
charactarlstlc  btisiness  of  our  time  is  not  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  are  tte  owners  and 
managers  of  ttelr  own  private  businesses.  It 
Is  carried  on  by  managerial  employeaa  of  huge 
corporate  imlu,  mcwt  of  the  stockholders  of 
which  own  so  few  shares  that  they  exercise 
no  control  of  any  kind  over  the  business. 

United  States  Steel,  for  example,  has  about 
244,000  stockholders,  but  one-half  of  thU 
numter  own  less  than  14  sharw  each.  This 
Is  characteristic  of  the  modern  corporate 
giants  which  carry  on  the  national  and  inter- 
national commerce  upon  which  our  whole 
population  depends. 

The  little  businessman,  when  he  hears  of 
some  proposal  for  the  regulation  of  these 
corporate  gianu.  U  asked  to  telleve  that  leg- 
islation which  would  regulate  them  would 
Injure  him.  He  sometimes  does  not  recog- 
nla  the  fact  that  he  is  utterly  dUerent  from 
the  collectivlst  BMdarn  ecwporation  with  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  toIcsIsss  stockholders, 
and  its  handful  of  managerial  experts  whose 
decisions  affect  commerce  not  only  in  every 
sute  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  but 
often  throughout  the  world.  He  owns  and 
operates  hu  own  business.  He  Is  altogether 
different  from  the  great  organisation  which 
can  and  does  a:aiiatc  with  an  International 
cartel  exercising  frequently  the  very  powers 

"Kaplan,   Small   Business.   lu   Place   and 
Problems  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1948). 


et  government.  As  I  pointed  out  In  the 
Pinal  Report  of  tte  Special  Committee  In- 
vestigating Petroleum  Resources:  " 

"The  Socouy-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  CaliforaU.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Texas  Co.— the  four 
participants  In  the  projected  venture  by 
which  Saudi-Arabian  oil  is  to  te  made  avail- 
able for  distribution  under  a  single  mana- 
gerial policy  had  a  total  of  470.752  stockhold- 
ers as  of  Decemter  31,  1945.  Of  course,  this 
total  Includes  numerous  duplications,  but  It 
still  Is  correct  to  say  that  these  four  com- 
panies have  a  larger  number  of  stockholders 
In  the  aggregate  than  all  but  a  few  munici- 
palities In  the  United  States  have  Inhabl- 
tants:  Indeed,  a  greater  numter  than  the 
population  of  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union." 

I  do  not  wish  to  te  misunderstood  as  cal- 
lenglng  the  good  faith  or  the  patriotism  of 
the  managers  of  corporations  of  this  char- 
acter, but  I  say  that  such  a  corporate  or- 
ganization so  obviously  engaged  In  foreign 
commerce  should  not  te  chartered  exclusive- 
ly under  State  law.  Neither  New  York  nor 
California,  neither  New  Jersey  nor  Texas  can 
exercise  the  slightest  authority  over  our  re- 
lations with  the  Middle  East,  and  with  the 
states  which  surround  this  great  reservoir 
of  petroleum.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  do  that.  Yet  the  activities  of 
these  Statf-created  corporations,  the  powers 
that  they  exercise,  the  contracts  that  they 
make,  all  Intimately  aflecl  the  lives  and 
prosperity  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who.  under  present  law,  exercise  no 
authority  over  the  form  and  nature  of  their 
charters. 

MONOPOLT    A    rOREIGN    mEOtCCT 

It  Is  often  charged  that  we  are  In  danger 
here  of  adopting  foreign  ideologies.  This 
argument  has  frequently  been  raised  against 
the  legislative  programs  of  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations.  Yet  the  fact  Is 
that  the  only  foreign  ideology  which  has 
made  any  progress  In  the  United  States  has 
been  that  of  the  private  monopoly.  Combi- 
nations In  restraint  of  trade  have  never  been 
any  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
have  been  the  almost  Invariable  rule  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  American  corporate 
leaders  doing  business  In  foreign  nations 
have  on  occasion  testified  In  congressional 
hearings  that  they  must  engage  In  monc^x)- 
llstlc  enterprise  abroad  or  else  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Laurence  B.  Levi,  in  charge  of 
foreign  operations  for  the  Socony -Vacuum 
Oil  Co  ,  declared:  " 

"The  one  Inescapable  fact  is  that  Ameri- 
can companies.  If  they  are  to  continue  to 
carry  on  business  abroad,  must  te  In  a  posi- 
tion to  meet,  in  each  particular  country,  the 
conditions  existing  there.  In  other  words, 
an  American  concern  desiring  to  carry  on 
business  In  those  areas  must  'do  as  the  Ro- 
mans do'  or  suffer  the  consequences." 
Again  In  the  same  hearings  he  said:  " 
"Monopolies  and  closed  economies  are  un- 
sound, and  we  are  opposed  to  them.  Never- 
theless, the  trade  agreements  In  foreign 
countries  regulating  their  domestic  market- 
ing, where  conditions  may  differ  from  our, 
are  considered  by  many  governments  as 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  national  econo- 
mies There  is  no  doubt  that  several  for- 
eign-owned oil  companies  stand  willing  and 
able  to  take  the  place  of  any  American  com- 
pany which  does  not  participate  in  these 
agreements." 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  this  Na- 
tion could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free.     It  can  te  no  different  In  the  field  trf 

"S  Rept.  No.  9,  80th  Cong..  Ist  seas.  33 
<1947). 

"  Hearings  tefore  suteommlttee  of  the 
Comnuttee  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Special  Committee  Investigating 
Petroleum  Resources  on  S.  11,  79th  C'^  "  1st 
sess..  165-l(Jfl  (1945J. 

"Id.  at  104. 
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modern  commeros.  Our  great  organizations 
cannot  te  monopolistic  in  one  area  and 
eompetltlve  in  acotter.  The  habits  of  mo- 
nopolistic management  which  are  learned  In 
foreign  countries  are  difficult  to  shake  off  In 
domestic  commerce.  The  members  of  an 
International  cartel  to  restrain  commerce 
and  suppress  comptetltlon  become  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  foreign  Ideology  which  is  utterly 
hostile  to  the  American  Ideal  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

We  must  choose  now.  We  shall  either  go 
down  tte  road  of  controlled  enterprise  or  the 
road  of  free  enterprise.  We  cannot  hope  to 
preserve  the  latter  If  we  continue  to  permit 
the  exercise  by  State  corporations  of  unre- 
strained power  to  control  enterprise. 

COSPORATIOa    STAKrDAXDS    ESSENTIAL 

The  nations  of  Europe  when  ttey  were 
free — Kngland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy — 
did  not  control  monopoly.  They  did  not 
prescrlte  a  rule  of  responsibility  for  economic 
organizations.  So  a  handful  of  private 
groups  took  over  the  management  of  tte  eco- 
Bomlc  scene.  The  result  was  the  rise  of 
dictatorship.  If  we  would  avoid  the  danger 
of  dictatorship  we  must  first  make  up  our 
minds  that  the  present  appalling  trend  to- 
ward economic  concentration  shall  not  te 
permitted  to  continue.  The  way  to  prevent 
it  is  not  to  adopt  the  European  ideology  of 
the  authoritarian  state  but  to  reassert  once 
more  our  devotion  to  the  American  Ideology 
of  really  free  competitive  enterprise.  To 
achieve  this  end  It  Is  not  necessary  to  expand 
the  discretionary  power  of  government.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  modem  corporation  Is  an  Instrument  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  as  such 
should  receive  Ita  power  and  authority  from 
the  only  Government  which  has  the  power  to 
regulate  that  commerce;  namely,  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  never  thought  that  the  States 
should  te  denied  the  power  to  create  corpo- 
rations, and  the  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
In  every  Congress  since  first  I  Introduced  it 
with  the  late  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of 
Idaho.  Is  designed  only  to  fix  standards  of 
power  and  reaponslblllty  to  which  every  cor- 
poration dealilng  to  carry  on  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  ahould  adhere.  These 
standards  should  te  designed  to  prevent 
monopolistic  practices  by  taking  away  from 
the  corporate  Instruments  of  commerce  tte 
corporate  power  to  perfcMTn  the  acts  which 
make  possible  both  monopoly  and  excessive 
concentration  of  economic  power. 

This  will  not  destroy  big  business.  It  will 
not  promote  big  government.  It  will  make 
iinrrrrssnrj  the  expansion  of  the  discretion- 
ary powers  of  Government  and  will  set  btisi- 
ness organization  free  from  the  danger  of 
arbitrary  control.  A  national  charter  system 
would  te  a  restoration  of  a  fundamental 
American  system.  It  would  stop  the  trend 
toward  the  authoritarian  stote.  It  would 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  masses 
of  our  people.  It  would  enable  us  here  In 
the  United  States  to  stabilize  a  free  economy 
and  It  would  make  It  possible  for  the  people 
of  America  to  stop  communism  by  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica to  a  high  and  stable  level  which  aU  the 
peoples  at  the  world  would  want  to  copy. 


Uaited  Jewish  Appeal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1949 

Mr.      JAVrrS.    Mr.      Speaker,      the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  is  a  fund-raising 


Agency  for  the  Joint  distribution  com- 
mittee, which  helps  to  alleviate  distrtss 
in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  other  areas, 
the  Ufiited  Service  for  New  Amerlcaxis 
which  helps  to  resettle  displaced  persons 
who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  under 
our  laws,  and  the  Utilted  Palestine  Ap- 
peal which  helps  In  the  immigration  and 
the  settlement  of  new  immigrants  to 
Israel  together  with  the  correlative  de- 
velopment of  that  country.  A  great  fund- 
raising  drive  is  now  taking  place  all  over 
the  United  States  for  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  the  appended  article  from 
the  current  issue  of  Look  magazine,  No- 
vember 8,  1949,  should  prove  of  Inter- 
est to  members  in  describing  in  human 
terms  the  work  in  Israel  made  possible 
by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  drive: 

IsSAZL   Rebokn — Lite    Is   Touch.   Btrr   Mant 
THotJSANDs  Are  Flockikc  These 

(By  Rotert  Capa) 

Israel  has  teen  reborn.  But  a  year  after 
the  event,  the  pangs  of  birth  are  still  present. 
The  ancient  land  of  sand  and  stones  Is  one 
of  the  crudest,  toughest  places  you  can  live 
In  today. 

Tet  the  descendants  of  the  Jews  who  left 
Its  shores  2.000  years  ago  are  flocking  back 
to  the  coimtry  from  all  over  tte  world. 
Since  the  British  mandate  ended,  300.000 
have  arrived,  swelling  Israel's  Jewish  poptiia- 
tlon  to  nearly  a  mllUon. 

They  are  pxDurlng  Into  the  country  In  ships 
like  the  Theodor  Herzl.  a  small  passenger 
vessel  named  after  the  founder  of  2Uonlsm. 
There's  a  story  In  both  the  ship  and  tte 
people. 

Two  years  ago.  tte  vessel  was  deliberately 
grounded  In  the  harbor  of  Tel  Aviv.  The 
order  was  given  by  the  skipper,  an  Illegal 
sailor  of  the  Haganah  (Jewish  resistance 
movement ) .  It  means  the  British  were  fortxd 
to  let  the  Illegal  Immigrants  aboard  come 
ashore.  It  was  a  desperate,  hysterical  scene, 
repeated  nearly  every  day. 

The  Theodor  Herzl  Is  now  repaired.  The 
skipper  wears  the  double-breasted  blue  uni- 
form of  Israel's  merchant  marine.  As  the 
ship  makes  its  way  into  Haifa  Harbor,  the 
passengers  stand  In  subdued  groups.  A  long, 
terrible  past  lies  behind  many  of  them.  But 
now  the  future  holds  hope. 

They  need  It. 

rtnJi'HEs  rtoM  mtaoa 

The  arm  of  every  third  passenger  has  a 
blue  numter  tattooed  on  It.  It  marks  each 
one  of  them  as  the  sxirrivor  of  scores  of  con- 
centration camps  and  displaced -persons 
camps — from  eastern  Poland  through  Ger- 
many and  down  to  the  Italian  coast,  wtere 
they  Anally  boarded  the  Theodor  Herzl. 
The  escapees  of  the  barbed  wire  form  close 
groups  In  the  middle  of  the  boat  deck,  and 
the  other  Immigrants  keep  apart  from  them. 

In  the  stern  are  yovmg  bojrs  and  girls, 
Zionists  from  Zngland  an(^  America.  They 
have  been  training  and  prejlrlng  themselves 
for  years  and  will  go  on  the  land  to  start 
their  own  settlements. 

Under  the  companlonways  and  In  the  dark 
comers  tetween  huge  piles  of  bundles  and 
colorful  rags  are  the  Jews  from  French  North 
Africa.  They  look  like  Arate  and  have  lived 
tor  centuries  besides  the  Arabs  In  the  Mallas 
(ghattos)  of  the  Arab  cities.  They  always 
kept  their  religion. 

Between  these  groups,  keeping  to  them- 
selves, are  the  lonely  ones.  The  old  rabbi 
from  Libya,  coming  to  spend  his  last  days  In 
the  Promised  Land:  the  rich  Egyptian  with 
three  pretty  daughters. 

THXT   err  A   BOMSJUfS 

Then  the  r?i«odor  Herzl  docks  at  the  plw. 
L«an,  brown  policemen  hustle  the  Immi- 
grants down  the  gangplank.  The  boat  mtist 
te  tinloaded  In  less  than  3  hours.  Other 
boats  are  waiting  to  come  In. 


On  the  plsr,  the  passengers  ara  hurrlsd 
through  a  routine  of  getting  Identity  carda, 
social -sectirlty  cards,  and  labor-union  carda. 
Most  of  the  passengers  for  a  great  many  yeaia 
had  no  citisenshlp.  no  country,  and  no  boma. 
In  a  few  minutes,  they  are  fuU-Oedgcd  dti- 
sens  of  Israel.  And  the  nfflrlals  on  tte  pisr 
get  ready  for  tte  next  boatload  of  inuni- 
grants. 

What  awaits  the  new  airlvals  after  they 
set  foot  on  their  forefathers'  homeland? 

Many  would  like  to  live  In  the  big  cities. 
But  they  are  overcrowded,  and  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  jiob  there.  At  most,  only  one-third 
ara  really  fitted  for  the  hard  work  and  tough 
conditions  of  the  struggling  new  state. 

But  the  doors  of  Israel  are  open  to  any  and 
every  Jew  who  wants  to  enter.  Tte  Jewish 
state,  with  a  population  of  less  than  a  mU- 
lion,  is  surrounded  by  about  40.000,000  Arate. 
It  desperate  needs  new  citizens. 

A  high  Government  official  told  me: 

"By  any  logic,  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  was  not  possible.  It  was  bom  through 
a  will  stronger  than  reason,  and  grew  through 
suffering  greater  than  human  telngs  are  ex- 
pected to  endure.  We  began  on  tte  b€u»  hill- 
sides under  the  hostile  eyes  of  armed  Arate. 
Now  we  have  the  land  and  we  have  the  arms. 
The  new  Immigrants  will  suffer  somewhat, 
but  the  new  state  needs  them — and  they  need 
Israel." 

The  present  territory  of  Israel,  thotigh 
scarcely  bigger  than  New  Jersey,  extends 
far  beyond  the  Biblical  borders  from  Dan  to 
Beershete.  It  la  much  larger  than  the  orig- 
inal partition  made  by  the  UN.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  land  left  by  about  600.000  Arate 
who  fled 

But  Israel,  bom  out  of  victorious  tettla. 
Is  granted  no  peace.  The  country  faces  an 
economic  crisis  as  dangerous  as  the  threat 
of  the  encircling  Arate. 

Israel  used  to  depend  on  four  main  sourcaa 
of  revenue:  (1)  The  citrus  groves  of  tte 
coast:  (2)  tte  oU  re&nerles  at  Haifa:  (3) 
the  potash  works  on  the  Dead  Sea:  and  (4) 
the  contributions  from  abroad,  particularly 
from  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  In  America. 

MOirXT    IS    NEC>KD 

War  damage  was  considerable,  and  every 
fighting  pisne  bought  during  the  blockade 
cost  considerably  more  than  the  equipment 
of  a  new  settlement.  Food  production  fell 
off  during  the  fighting.  And  living  costs  and 
wages  are  higher  than  In  most  European 
cotintrles.  To  settle  a  new  Immigrant  cosU 
over  $2,000:  every  cubic  meter  of  water  pipe 
Into  the  desert  and  every  sapling  planted 
among  tte  rocks  adds  hundreds  of  doUars  of 
expense. 

Recognizing  that  In  tte  coming  crucial 
year  or  two  that  their  position  will  te  as 
Important  to  the  future  of  Israel  as  their 
role  was  In  the  past  decade,  the  Jews  of 
the  United  States  are  now  embarking  on  an 
intensive  effort  through  tte  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  As  in  the  case  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation,  particularly  the  plight  of 
tte  western  European  countries,  the  role  of 
the  United  States  is  decisive.  In  America, 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  finances  the  basic 
program  of  receiving,  feeding,  and  sheltering 
new  Immigrants  Into  Israel.  Since  absorb- 
ing new  immigration  Is  one  of  the  heaviest 
burdens  that  the  Israeli  economy  must  shoul- 
der, the  continued  flow  of  material  asiAst- 
ance  from  America  becomes  a  vital  factor  in 
the  nation's  life. 

Everywhere,  the  land  Is  alive.  The  people 
are  buUdlng  again  on  the  ruins  left  by  the 
recent  years  of  fighting.  Behind  item  they 
have  many  new  legends  to  add  to  the  Bib- 
lical legends  of  old. 

In  the  north,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  Lake 
Tlberlaa,  Is  a  smaU  and  lonely  settlement 
called  Aln  Geb.  At  tte  outbreak  of  war, 
the  150  settlers  were  told  to  evacuate  their 
exposed  position.  They  sent  their  children 
In  two  boats  across  the  lake.  Tten  they  dug 
deep  trenches  around  the  settlement,  set  up 
barbed  wire,  and  assembled  Sten  guns  la 
their  machine  shop. 
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Th«  bMtd  of  the  machln*  shop  Invented 
home-ouKl*  land  mines.  While  be  wm  out 
laying  them  <m«  ntght  he  spotted  a  Syrian 
force  r-eim%w>^  up  foT  a  stirprlae  night  attack. 
H«  mad*  hla  way  bacJc  to  warn  the  settlers. 
Tlwy  let  the  Arabs  come  In  right  to  the 
bartad  wire  before  opening  fire.  Afterward 
the  settlement  was  subjected  to  artillery  Ore 
for  3  months.  Sixteen  men  and  all  the  live- 
stock were  lost,  and  the  young  trees  of  the 
settlement  were  destroyed. 

Today  the  children  are  back,  the  hoUMS 
rabuUt.  ar.d  the  hero  of  the  machine  shop 
Is  repairing  tractors.  New  trees  have  been 
planted  and  a  young  forest  is  growing  up 
around  the  IS  stone  graves. 

On  the  Lebanese  border,  above  Safed.  new 
Mttlements  are  founded  every  day.  Tlie  new 
aattlers  are  all  young  and  members  of  the 
Palmach.  the  commando  f(xt«  of  the  Hagan- 
ah.  They  arrive,  00  to  80  strong,  at  aban- 
doned Arab  border  villages  on  trucks  laden 
with  tractors,  tools,  food,  seeds.  DDT.  ma- 
chine guns. 

oarsx  ARASs  fkizmdlt 

The  first  day  Is  usually  given  over  to  a 
celebration  organized  by  army  leaders.  Rep- 
itatlves  cf  the  Jewish  agency  nuike 
and  the  settlers  sing  and  dance. 
Next  day  the  young  boys  and  girls  set  out 
to  put  up  colls  of  barbed  wire  around  the 
settlement  and  clean  up  the  houses. 

In  the  center  of  Galilee,  where  the  Druse 
Arabs  sidsd  with  the  laraelU  and  even  entered 
UMtr  army,  the  villages  are  untouched.  The 
iBliaMtants  keep  on  peacefully  working  their 
land.  The  ChrUtUn  Arabs  of  Nazareth  also 
stayed  on  and  have  two  deputies  represent- 
ing them  in  the  Israeli  Government. 

But  the  Arabs  who  remained  In  the  cities 
face  many  hardahlps  and  restrictions.  A 
great  part  of  the  Communist  vote  comes  from 
their  ranks. 

AKASS  FLED  FSOM  ACXK 

The  ancient  town  of  Acre,  near  Haifa,  was 
the  purest  Arab  town  In  Palestine.  The  sur- 
rounding land  was  first  colonized  by  the  tribe 
of  Asher.  and  It  was  written  In  the  Bible; 
•*•  •  •  Kstther  did  Asher  drive  out  the 
Inhabitants  of  Acre."  The  Israelis  may  not 
have  driven  them  out  either,  but  most  of  the 
/Tabs  flsd  on  orders  from  their  leaders. 
'  Bstwssn  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  a  few 
Arab  fishermen  and  bsggv*  •till  wandsr 
around  But  outstds  th*  walls,  where  the 
rich  Arabs  used  to  live,  new  immigrants  have 
taken  over  tie  buildmgs.  If  peace  la  made, 
though,  some  6,000  Arabs  could  still  return 
to  tbs  wnpty  houses  cf  the  abandoned  old 
elty. 

But  lamAim  have  completely  taken  over  the 
three  MggMt  Arab  communities— Jaffa. 
Lydda.  and  Ramie — and  the  vil!3«ces  In  be- 
tween. To  these  towns,  on  the  Tel  Aviv- 
Jerusalem  road,  the  Arabs  cannot  return. 

There  now,  live  new  Israeli  citizens  like  the 
Hungarian  muolc  teacher  I  met.     With  his 

be?*   nt.  he  was  rehearsing  Jazz  music 

for  -  to  be  opened  soon.    Another  ac- 

■   I  made  was  a  Yugoslav  econ- 

3  right-hand  adviser  untu  a  few 

months  ago.     He  was  working  In  the  green- 

hotise  of  a  market  garden  he  has  developed. 

KZCZV.  LAND  OF  THK  rtrrtTUC 

The  real  future  of  Israsi.  however,  lies  In 
ths  south.  There  the  trsalsss,  hot  de*«rt  of 
tb*  Negsv  stretches  from  a  few  miles  below 
Tel  Aviv  down  to  the  Red  8ca.  It  u  th*  wide 
open  spae*  iu  the  overcrowded  land. 

Flv*  oi  ttM  sta.MttlemenU  started  aach 
waek  ar*  In  th*  Mate*.  In  a  f *w  abandonsd 
Arab  villages  live  religious  eastern  European 
<l*ws  who  will  work  th*  land  as  Individual 
farmera.  But  in  th*  dsasrt.  the  real  settle- 
its  ar*  manned  by  yoting  soldiers  who 
tba  IgTpttaas  out «(  ths  Negcv. 


Only  a  small  strip  of  land,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Oaza.  Is  held  by  the  Egyptians.  They 
are  hemmed  In  there  by  new  communities 
bristling  with  shiny  new  tractors  on  the  land 
and  machine  guns  In  the  cellars. 

The  capital  of  the  Negev  is  the  sleepy  old 
Biblical  town  of  Beersheba.  Before  the  war. 
It  had  a  population  of  about  2.000  Arabs.  Ths 
Bedouins  used  to  come  In  here  to  purchase 
their  flour.  All  the  Arabs  retreated  with  the 
Vsyptlan  Army.  The  town  Is  now  full  cf 
young  men  In  khaki  shorts  and  shirts,  young 
girls  In  blue  Jeans  and  colorful  Arab  head 
scarves. 

In  the  Negev.  all  the  contrasts  of  Israel 
He  naked  under  the  burning  sun.  The  settle- 
ments are  based  on  a  collective  Idea.  Yet 
private  enterprise  has  limitless  possibilities 
and  Is  moving  In.  The  man  who  opens  a 
small  shop  in  Beersheba  hopes  to  have  a 
department  store  In  less  than  10  years.  Then 
the  town's  population  should  be  well  over 
100.000 

T^e  big.  bustling  city  of  Israel  today  Is 
Tel  Aviv,  the  capital.  There,  amid  mush- 
rooming modern  buildings,  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  are  trying  to  make  a  living. 
And  It's  certain  the  city  will  eventually  have 
a  poptilatlon  double  that  number. 

TIL    AVIV    IS    BtTLCINC 

The  crowds  already  there  have  succeeded 
in  making  Tel  Aviv  one  of  the  world's  nou- 
iest  cities.  Cafes  cover  the  sidewalks  ot  every 
principal  street.  At  the  tables,  well-dressed 
women  drink  tea.  eat  austerity  cakes  and 
continue  the  gossip  that  t>egan  In  the  cafes 
of  Berlin.  Prague,  and  Vienna.  The  few 
hotels  are  crowded  with  American  tourists 
and  businessmen.  The  beach  Is  as  crowded 
as  Coney  Island,  snd  so  ars  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

Beyond  the  downtown  cacophony.  In  the 
houses  of  the  former  Nazl-Oermau  colony, 
sits  the  government.  David  Ben-Gurlon.  the 
Prime  Minister.  Is  the  strung  man.  He  works 
stirrounded  by  a  handful  of  very  able  men. 
They  are  the  old  campaigners  of  the  Jewish 
agency.  These  men  worked  18  hours  a  day 
for  30  years  to  bring  about  their  dream  of  a 
Jewish  homeland.  But  their  working  day 
Is  no  shorter  now  that  they  hav*  become  the 
first  Ministers  of  Israel's  Oovemment. 

On  the  shoulders  of  these  early  Immi- 
grants from  western  Russia  rest  the  faith 
and  future  of  all  the  conflicting  people  and 
Ideals  of  the  new  country.  The  probleixu 
they  face  now  are  graver  than  s  year  ago, 
when  flve  Arab  armies  were  converging  on 
Israel. 

But  they  have  the  example  of  patience  and 
strength  set  by  Dr.  Chalm  Welzmann.  the 
first  President  of  Israel.  He  worked  60  years 
to  fulfill  the  dream  of  a  Jewish  homeland. 
He  lives  now  In  a  village  set  among  beautiful 
trees  near  the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence. 15  miles  outside  of  Tel  Avlv.  His  eyes 
are  falling,  and  he  spends  his  afternoons  In 
peaceful  meditation.  He  cannot  carry  the 
trials  snd  errors  of  the. new  state.  But  he 
his  pointed  thAway  to  the  younger  genera- 
tloh.  " 

Not  far  from  his  house  lives  another  old 
man,  sluing  on  the  dirt  floor  of  a  little  aban- 
doned Arab  duelling.  He  Is  an  old  rabbi 
from  the  Yemen,  a  small  Arab  state  on  the 
Red  8«a.  where  Jews  lived  for  2.000  years 
but  hav*  now  been  chased  away.  He  also 
spends  his  afternoons  in  deep  meditation. 
He  scarcely  lifted  his  face  from  his  dog- 
eared Talmud  as  I  talked  to  blm. 

When  I  left,  saying  good-by  with  the  tra- 
ditional "Shalom,"  the  old  rabbi  looked  up. 
He  murmured: 

'Shalom,  Shalom— re-eyn  Shalom!  Peace, 
peace— but  thflrals  no  peacel" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNMscnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (leQislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Harrison  Brown,  of  Chicago,  on  a 
most  important  subject.  I  offer  this  for 
printing  in  the  Record  because  it  Is  a 
thought-provoking  article,  and  not  be- 
cause I  subscribe  to  every  statement  in  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou,  as  follows: 

STATnCSNT  or   HAStlSON   BKOWN,   INSTITUTE  Or 

NucLXAi  STtroos.  uNTvnsrrr  or  Chicago 

I  speak  to  you.  first,  as  a  scientist  who 
aided  In  the  creation  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
During  the  war  I  was  assistant  director  of 
chemistry  en  the  plutonium  project  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.  I  am  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ir.stitute  for  Nuclear  Studies  at  the  Unl- 
\'  ■   :ty  of  Chicago. 

I  speak  to  you.  secondly,  as  a  citizen  who 
Is.  in  common  with  most  American  citizens. 
desirous  of  preserving  our  American  life, 
our  American  system  of  government,  and 
the  freedoms  that  have  become  synonymous 
with  the  term  "American  democracy." 

I  speak  to  you,  thirdly,  as  a  human  being 
who  Is,  In  conunon  with  most  human  beings, 
revolted  by  war.  by  the  consequences  of  war, 
and  who  is  haunted  by  the  conviction  that 
another  war  may  mean  the  end  of  otu 
civilization. 

I  first  became  concerned  about  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  atomic  energy,  and  of  atomic 
bombs  In  particular,  10  years  ago  when,  as 
one  of  many  sclentlsU,  I  started  to  work  on 
the  problem  of  uranium  fission.  As  time 
went  on.  th*  Manhattan  project  came  Into 
existence,  and  gradually  It  became  apparent 
that  a  workable  atomic  bomb  actually  could 
be  made..  Then  my  concern  grew  rapidly. 
Shortly  after  Hiroshima,  I  placed  my 
thoughts  and  fears  upon  paper  in  the  form  of 
a  book  which  was  published  In  1M8.  In  that 
book  I  suted: 

"It  Is  an  Inescapable  conclusion  that  our 
period  of  grace  Is  short.  All  of  us  must  rec- 
ognize that  in  another  3  years  the  United 
Statas  of  America  may  not  stand  alone  as  a 
posssssor  of  atomic  bombs  and  that  In  5 
to  7  years  time.  It  U  entirely  possible  that 
another  country  will  possess  a  number  of 
atomic  bombs  sufficient  to  destroy  us." 

Th*  8  years  hav*  passed  and  Russia  now 
poss*ss*s  th*  means  to  construct  atomic 
bombs.  We  must  fully  expect  that  in  about 
2  to  4  years  time  Russia  will  possess  a  num- 
ber of  atomic  bombs  sufficient  to  be  of  real 
strategic  Importance  In  a  war  against  the 
United  States.  Of  even  greater  urgency  Is 
the  poaslbllliy,  even  probabUlty,  that  by  the 
time  another  year  has  passed,  Russia  may 
possess  a  niunbsr  of  atomic  bombs,  together 
with  th*  means  to  dell-.er  them,  to  b*  In  a 
position  to  destroy  the  major  cities  of  west- 
ern Europe  should  she  feel  compelled  to  do 
so. 

How  w&s  Rtusta  abl*  to  accomplish  this 
s**mingly  dlfllcult  feat  In  such  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time?  Did  our  Russian  experts  un- 
derestimate Russian  technological  resources 
and  abilities?  I  do  not  think  so.  Ra.hcr 
(and  It  is  most  Important  that  we  teallm 
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this)  the  American  public  and  the  American 
Government  have  grossly  overestimated  In 
their  own  minds  the  technologlca*  difficxiltles 
of  manvifacturlng  atooalc  weapons. 

It  Is  time  that  we  awaken  from  otir  dream 
world  and  face  facts  In  the  world  of  reality 
In  which  we  live.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves about  the  ease  of  manufacture  and 
destructive  potential  of  atomic  bombs.  Both 
official  and  unofficial  propaganda  to  the  oon- 
trary,  atomic  weapons  constitute  by  all  odds 
the  least  expensive  and  the  most  effective 
means  to  kill  and  to  destroy,  yet  devised  by 
man.  And  I  am  speaking  of  atomic  bombs  as 
they  exist  today.  The  atomic  bombs  of  to- 
morrow will  be  even  more  destructive. 

Nor  should  we  deceive  ourselves  by  an 
atti tilde  which  has  already  been  expressed 
publicly  by  prominent  Individuals  to  the 
effect  that  "We^wUI  always  remain  ahead"  or 
"It  will  take  the  Russians  a  long  time  to 
catch  up."  Stich  statements  are  meaning- 
less. It  la  now  dear  that  should  a  war  break 
out  tomorrow,  atomic  bombs  would  be  used 
during  the  war  by  both  sides  and  they  would 
be  used  In  quantity.  By  the  end  of  that  war, 
the  larger  number  of  bombs  now  possessed 
by  us  would  be  scarcely  noticed  in  terms  of 
total  damage  done,  or  in  terms  of  the  Initial 
advantage.  Nor  shovild  we  deceive  ourselves 
when  we  consider  the  problem  of  defense 
against  atomic  bombs.  There  Is  not  now, 
nor  will  there  ever  be  a  specific  defense 
against  atomic  bombs.  Ttie  problem  of  de- 
fense, as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  bombs, 
falls  Into  two  broad  categories:  Keeping 
the  carrier  of  the  bomb  from  reaching  the 
point  where  you  are;  or  keeping  yotirself  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  where  the  bomb 
win  land.  The  first  of  these  approaches 
means  detection  and  interception;  the  sec- 
ond means  dispersal.  Neither  approach  can 
be  foolproof.  Both.  If  undertaken  seriously, 
would  be  exceedingly  expensive.  Both.  If 
undertaken  seriously,  would  require  the  Im- 
position of  Government  controls  upon  our 
people  and  our  Industries  that  would  make 
the  controls  of  the  last  war  appear  exceed- 
ingly modest. 

It  seems  all  too  clear,  that  with  two  or  more 
potential  enemy  nations  In  possession  of 
atomic  bombs,  civilization  cannot  survive 
the  war  that  will  Inevitably  result  In  the 
absence  of  a  world  organization  possessed 
of  the  authority  and  means  to  prevent  war. 
Nor  does  It  appear  that  our  American  de- 
mocracy can  survive  even  the  serious  threat 
of  another  major  war.  The  requirements  of 
both  offense  and  defense  are  far  too  strin- 
gent. 

The  United  States  has.  for  the  last  8  years, 
sought  some  form  of  International  control  of 
atomic  energy  such  as  has  been  outlined  In 
tlie  Baruch  proposals.  But  we  must  by  no 
means  consider  control  of  atomic  energy 
alone  to  be  a  sufficient  condition  for  stirvlval. 
No  matter  how  rigorous  and  effective  a  con- 
trol system  might  be.  If  another  war  breaks 
out.  plants  will  t)e  constructed  and  atomic 
bombs  will  be  made  and  used.  Another  war 
could  start  with  no  atomic  bomt»  In  existence 
in  the  world  and  It  would  still  end  in  a  blazing 
Inferiio  of  atomic  disintegration.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  mechanism  of  control,  we  mtist 
expect  that  such  bombs  could  be  brought  Into 
acUon  In  a  period  of  6  to  13  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

It  seems  clear  that  otir  civilization  and 
with  It  our  democratic  freedoms  will  survive 
only  if  we  really  solve  the  problem  of  peace. 
And  the  problem  of  peace  under  such  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  solved  within  the 
narrow  framework  of  traditional  foreign  pol- 
icy or  within  the  equally  narrow  framework 
ot  eeeklng  international  eontrol  over  atomic 
•nargy  without  simultaneously  seeking  con- 
trol over  the  other  weapons  of  war  and  war 
Itself. 


I  do  not  believe  that  peace  can  be  preserved 
nor  aggression  prevented  in  the  absence  of 
means  for  the  enactment,  Interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  world  law — in  short.  In  the 
absence  of  a  world  federation.  Without  a 
world  federation,  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  Is  a  truce.  Tb  be  sure,  even  a  truce  would 
be  most  welcome  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
at  the  present  time.  But  we  must  lock  be- 
yond that.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  officially  recognize  that  if 
vsre  are  to  have  peace.  If  we  are  to  have  free- 
dom from  the  haunting  fear  of  attack  by 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  United  Na- 
tions must  be  transformed  into  a  world 
federation. 

Naturally  the  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
But  that  does  not  dissolve  the  problem.  To 
the  contrary,  it  makes  it  all  the  more  impera- 
tive for  us  to  state  ofBcially  that  It  is  our  In- 
tention to  work  with  other  nations  in 
seeking  the  establishment  of  a  community  of 
natkms  bound  together  by  w(»-ld  laws  which 
are  enforceable. 

In  discussing  these  perilous  times  In  which 
we  live,  I  can  tiiink  of  no  statement  more 
appropriate  than  the  words  of  the  American 
military  genius.  Homer  Lea,  wtK>  in  1913.  as 
a  warning,  outlined  the  strategy  by  which 
Japan  eventually  overran  the  Philippines  in 
1942. 

"As  an  individual  can  form  no  conception 
of  personal  death,  so  neither  can  nations. 
While  individuals  readily  realize  the  in- 
evitability of  death  in  the  greatest  of  men  or 
a  w(»id  of  them,  they  cannot  comprehend 
their  own  extinction,  though  their  hours  be 
ever  so  pitifuly  few.  So  it  is  with  nations; 
and  though  the  most  Insignificant  of  them 
can  comp>lacently  witness  the  death  tiiroes 
of  the  greatest  world  empires,  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  poesi- 
blllty  of  a  similar  fate." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  K  HUMPHREY 

or  mrnrcsoTA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UHTTSD  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcaBsszoifAL 
Record  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cord  Meyer, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  United  World  Federalists  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
statskxnt   or   coro   icmca.   jb..   chaixican, 

Kxanrmrs  oouiomx,  cmitid  woau)  rsoxs- 

AUSTS 

My  name  Is  Cord  Meyer,  Jr.,  and  I  am 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  World  Federalists,  Inc.  I  appear  be- 
fore you  as  an  official  representative  of  this 
organization  to  speak  In  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64. 

As  we  understand  the  wording  of  Hoxise 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  and  the  purpose  of 
the  109  Representatives  who  have  Jointly 
sponsored  it,  the  reeolution,  if  adopted  by 
both  House  and  Senate,  would  advocate  that 
the  President  supplement  and  extend  exist- 
ing American  foreign  policy  by  accepting  th* 
development  of  th*  UN  Into  a  world  federa- 


tion as  one  of  ova  basic  objectives.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  by  the  Congress  and 

its  implementation  by  the  executive  branch 
will  define  and  darlfy  for  the  world,  the  mo- 
tive* at  otir  Government  and  Inspire  with  new 
confidence  the  vast  majority  of  pec^e  in 
every  nation  who  are  sick  of  war.  It  will  be 
solid  evidence  that  the  United  States  rejects 
both  the  disastrous  irresponsibility  of  Isola- 
tionism and  the  temptation  to  rely  exclusively 
on  military  force.  By  paasinf  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  will  be  saying  to  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity in  simple  and  understandable  words 
that  we  stand  ready  to  play  our  full  part  in 
the  creation  of  such  world  laws,  courts,  and 
police  fratjes  a*  are  essential  to  the  common 
security. 

It  is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
that  the  objectives  of  American  policy  be 
imequlTocally  stated  by  the  Congress  and 
clearly  tmderstood  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  is  now  engaged  In  a  mas- 
sive sttempt  to  be  prepared  in  the  terrifying 
eventuality  of  a  third  world  war,  hoping  that 
that  the  very  thorou^ness  of  our  prepara- 
tion will  discourage  aggression  and  prevent 
that  war.  Huge  armament  expenditures  are 
l>elng  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  the  In- 
ternational community  is  still  so  unorgan- 
ized that  superior  armed  force  remains  the 
price  of  national  survival.  The  United  States 
has  no  choice  at  present  btit  to  maintain  Its 
military  strength  in  a  world  where  every 
government  retains  the  sovereign  right  to 
prepare  for  and  wage  vtar  and  where  there  is 
no  legal  order  to  Insure  that  an  impartial 
Judgment  of  dlsptrtes  between  nations  can  be 
either  rendered  or  enforced.  Otir  efforts  can 
easily  be  mlstmderstood  and  misrepresented 
as  aggressive  In  purpose,  unless  we  devote 
equal  energy  to  a  specific  program  for  the 
substitution  of  law  for  naked  force  In  the 
relations  between  states. 

Moreover,  if  It  is  necessary  today  that 
American  military  strength  be  preserved.  It 
Is  equally  necessary  that  the  temporary  and 
limited  effectiveness  of  national  armaments 
be  frankly  admitted.  No  matter  how  much 
we  spend  and  sacrifice  for  preparedness,  we 
cannot  In  the  long  nin  prevent  war,  protect 
our  people,  or  preserve  our  liberties  by  at- 
tempting only  to  maintain  our  superiority 
In  a  world-wide  rivalry  for  arms  and  allies. 
In  view  of  the  destructlveness  of  the  new 
weapons  and  the  range  of  modem  aircraft, 
which  will  in  time  be  available  to  all  indus- 
trialized coxintrles,  no  Informed  person  can 
any  longer  believe  that  even  the  best  defend- 
ed nation  can  prevent  an  atomic  and  bio- 
logical air  attack  from  destroying  a  large  part 
of  its  cities  and  tirban  population.  And  the 
meastires  that  must  be  taken  in  preparation 
for  such  a  war  will  increasingly  tend  to  un- 
dermine the  liberties  and  living  standards 
that  we  seek  to  defend.  Already  the  sums  we 
are  spending  on  armaments  lay  a  heavy  Inir- 
den  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  make  it 
next  to  Impossible  to  provide  our  people  with 
the  better  hotislng.  health,  and  educational 
opportunity  that  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand. The  national  military  expenditures 
of  our  allies  and  the  restrictions  that  we  have 
placed  on  International  trade  to  prevent  war 
material  from  reaching  our  potential  enemies 
limit  the  progress  toward  economic  recovery 
made  under  the  Marshall  plan.  Here  at 
home,  fear  of  espionage  and  sabotage  in- 
evitably restricts  the  free  exercise  of  civil 
liberties  essential  to  democracy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  broken  our  atomic  monopoly  has  in- 
creased the  Immediate  danger  of  war. 
Rather,  the  danger  is  that  we  will  drift  Into 
an  all-out  atomic  arms  race  that  cannot  In 
the  end  be  halted  short  of  actual  conflict. 
Russian  atomic  production  has  not  chsnged 
the  essential  nature  of  our  problems,  but  it 
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has  given  new  urgency  to  the  warch  (or  a 
peaoaful  aoluUon. 

TtMM  •normoua  mtriAtm  (or  prcpared- 
xuavotdabla  **'^'g*'  tbey  ara  at  the 
It  cannot  In  tbe  long  run  prerent  the 
outbreak  o(  war  They  can  at  beat  merely 
postpone  the  event.  It  U  certain  that  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  will  not  pas- 
sively accept  American  military  superiority 
lloilvaced  by  a  mixture  of  (ear  and  amblUon 
(or  espanakm.  the  Russians  are  attempting 
to  equal  and  surpass  AnMrlcan  power 
tlwaagh  rearmament  and  counteralUancM. 
Mnaa  Um  relaUve  size  o(  lu  armed  (oreaa  la 
the  measure  ot  a  sovereign  govamment's 
ability  to  defend  lU  territory,  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  every  nation,  must  seek 
an  uncertain  security  through  competitive 
ermamenta.  and  the  end  result  of  such  a 
power  struggle.  U  It  is  allowed  to  continue, 
will  be  open  warfare,  whether  the  final  spark 
be  an  unforeseen  incident  or  a  deliberate 
attack. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  United  Sutcs 
nilgtat  win  a  formal  victory  In  aDOibar  world 
eaolBct.  but  the  moral  and  economic  coni>e- 
qinnrss  are  Inealculabte.  In  addition  to  the 
devaatatlon  that  w  might  suffer  at  home. 
w«  abould  remember  that  atomic  bombs  and 
bldoglcal  agenu  will  be  used  primarily  for 
the  random  and  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
entire  civilian  populations.  However  just 
our  cause  or  noble  our  purpose,  the  me<tns 
we  would  be  forced  to  employ  would  be  bar- 
barlcally  Inhuman.  It  is  dlfllcult  to  ima- 
gine that  freedom  and  democracy  would 
Oourtah  amoi^  the  survivors  of  such  a  strug- 
gle After  millions  of  Innocents  had  per- 
lahed  In  the  genocide  of  strategic  bombing. 
It  Is  more  likely  that  new  forms  of  society, 
more  corrupt  than  any  that  exists  today, 
would  Inherit  the  ruins. 

It  is  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  Boose  Concurrent  Resolution  64  should 
be  judged.  The  resolution  does  not  propose 
that  we  weaken  our  military  strength  or 
abandon  our  efforts  to  assist  the  economic 
recovery  of  other  cotintrles  Rather,  the 
resolution  If  passed  and  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  supply  what  is  lacking 
in  existing  American  foreign  policy.  It 
would  commit  ua  to  a  poaltlve  and  speclllc 
program  for  peace  that  can  command  the  en- 
thtislastlc  allegiance  of  both  the  American 
people  and  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  Our 
American  history  and  traditions  demand  a 
foreign  policy  that  is  more  than  a  defensive 
reaction  to  the  policies  of  other  nations.  A 
way  must  be  found  to  glre  practical  expres- 
sion to  the  profound  desire  of  our  people  for 
peace,  and  that  need  can  be  met  by  the 
policy  this  resolution  advocates.  Once  com- 
mitted to  the  objective  o(  world  federation, 
American  policy  wtU  be  given  a  controlling 
purpose  and  direction,  and  the  false  charge 
that  we  are  preparing  for  preventive  war 
can  then  be  met  by  realistic  proposals  for  a 
worklr.g  International  order  that  will  test 
the  true  Intentioi^s  of  other  governmenu. 
Armed  preparedness  Is  not  an  end  in  ItseiT. 
but  only  a  means  of  gaining  a  linuted  period 
of  time  that  we  must  use  to  lay  the  solid 
foundations  of  genuine  international 
Mcurlty 

House  Concu.Tcnt  Resolution  84  Is  con- 
servative In  the  best  sense.  It  recoi^nlaaa  the 
Importance  of  preserving  the  only  world- 
wide international  or^nlsatlon  that  exlata. 
the  UN  The  UN  doee  not  play  a  useful  part 
>B  flHUntalnlnff  BUwnatKWl  order  ttf  ooa- 
MBiraung  the  moral  fora  of  world 
and  by  msif  >to«,  Tha  apteUttam 
of  tb*  UN  have  peovitfad  aaaMaiiea  to  aany 
MtilHM  In  their  efforts  to  Improve  the  health, 
•dueatlon.  and  weil-baing  of  their  people. 
Thu  work  must  not  only  be  conuniied.  but 
must  be  wpMidart.  bacause  neither  tha 
United  States,  not  paaee  itself,  can  survive 
In  a  world  where  mass  starvation  br 
despair  and  vtoleuce.     Buch  (or  what  it 


already  accomplished  and  for  what  it  yet 
may  bacome.  the  UN  must  be  supported  by 
our  Government,  and  you  will  notice  that 
thla  reaolutlon  carefully  avoids  proposing 
any  precipiUte  action  that  might  destroy 
the  UN  or  institutionalise  within  Its  com- 
peting power  blocs. 

However.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  ac- 
compllshmenU  of  the  UN  to  fwint  out  that 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  what  can  be 
achlavad  by  public  opinion  unsupported  by 
enforcaable  law.  The  present  structure  of 
the  UN  has  demonstrated  lualf  to  be  Incap- 
able of  providing  genuine  security  to  lu 
member  nstlons.  The  recommendstlons  of 
ths  General  Assembly  are  not  binding  on 
any  nation  and  as  a  result  are  frequently 
Ignored.  The  Security  Council  can  only  take 
enforcement  action  against  such  small  states 
as  are  without  the  si^port  of  any  one  of 
the  Big  Pive.  The  International  Court  of 
Justice  Iscks  both  compulsory  Jrirlsdlctlon 
over  member  states  and  Jurladlction  over  the 
Individual.  The  UN  can  apply  sanctions  only 
against  the  entire  populatlai  flf  a  country 
Instead  of  against  tha  raapoBtfbla  Indlvld- 
usls.  Finally,  there  is  no  UN  police  force 
and  under  the  Charter  every  member  na- 
tion retains  Its  sovereign  right  to  prepare 
continuously  for  war.  These  basic  wesk- 
naaaas  have  made  It  neceasary  for  the  United 
Statas  and  for  every  nation  to  rely  on  na- 
tional armed  strength  rather  than  on  the 
UN  for  protection. 

Recognizing  these  defeeta.  the  Representa- 
tives who  have  introduced  Houae  Concurrent 
Resolution  04  call  for  the  development  of 
the  UN  into  "a  world  federation,  open  to  all 
nrtia— .  with  defined  and  limited  powsrs 
adsquale  to  preserve  peace  and  prevsnt  ag- 
gresslon  through  the  enactment.  Interpre- 
tation and  enforcement  of  world  law."  In 
unamMguous  language.  It  is  proposed  tiiat 
the  UN  be  given  couatumiOBal  authority  to 
administer  and  enforce  ^»>^'"g  law.  Since 
It  u  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  the 
UN  be  given  the  right  to  regulate  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  separate  nations,  this 
Isw-making  authority  U  to  Iw  strictly  limi- 
ted to  thoee  powers  essential  "to  preserve 
peace  and  prevent  ■ggisssliiii  "  An  exact 
definition  of  the  powers  that  the  United 
States  might  be  wUUag  to  grant  to  a  re- 
vised UN  wUI  require  much  study  and  con- 
sultation between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
Uve  branches  of  this  Government,  but  the 
bruad  outline  of  the  minimum  requtremenu 
seems  clear  to  us.  If  ths  UN  la  to  have  a 
chance  of  preventing  aggression.  It  ssems  to 
many  of  us  who  have  been  studying  this 
problem  that  it  miut  be  gtvan  the  power 
under  law : 

1.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  force  by  na- 
tional goveruments  and  to  require  the  peace- 
ful arbitration  or  Judicial  settlement  of  their 
disputes; 

3.  To  limit  and  regtilste  national  armed 
forcee  so  that  no  nation  Is  permitted  to 
retain  more  military  strength  than  it  needs 
(or  the  preeervatlon  o(  domestic  order: 

S  To  regulate  tbe  use  of  atooate  energy  in 
its  potentially  dangerous  aspects  and  to  con- 
trol certain  other  types  ot  aclantiflc  develop, 
ment  that  can  be  easily  diverted  secretly 
to  mass-destruction  purpoees; 

4.  To  raise  dependable  revenue  independ- 
ent of  national  taxation. 

5.  To  maintain  such  International  inspec- 
tion (orcee  with  free  icrssi  into  every  na- 
tional as  may  be  necessary  to  prsrcnt  the 
sscrrt  and  illsgal  production  ot  the  prohib- 
ited types  of  armaments  end  such  preponder- 
antly strong  international  police  forces  as 
are  required  to  Insure  effective  enforcement 
of  world  Isws. 

Other  powers  may  prove  to  be  nscsssary 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  not  only  of 
ascurltv  but  of  Justice,  tut  anything  iww 
would  uper  the  duor  to  successful  aggression. 


The  Baruch  plan  was  a  long  step  forward, 
but  It  shotild  be  obvious  that  the  attempt 
to  control  one  type  of  weapon  will  Inevitably 
fail,  if  nations  are  to  remain  free  to  com- 
pete for  every  other  kind  of  armament  and 
so  long  as  tbe  only  ultimate  sanction  Is  war 
Itself.  The  problem  we  face  Is  not  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  atomic  energy  but 
the  effective  control  and  prevention  of  inter- 
national war. 

As  the  resolution  clearly  Implies,  legisla- 
tive. Judicial  and  executive  agencies  will 
have  to  be  established  within  the  UN  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Just  admlnlstrstlon  of  this  grant 
of  suthorlty.  For  exsmple.  If  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  UN  Is  to  t>e  given  real  legia- 
latlve  authority,  some  change  Is  unavoidable 
in  the  present  system  of  representation, 
under  which  each  nation  is  entitled  to  one 
vote  without  regard  to  the  many  differences 
bstween  them.  Similarly  the  UN  must  be 
given  an  executive  agency  responsible  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  with  no  single  nation  retaining  the  veto 
right.  Finally,  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
world  law  that  this  resolution  calls  for.  a 
world  court  or  system  of  courts  must  t>e 
established  with  compulsory  jurisdiction 
over  the  individual  and  operstlng  under  a 
bill  of  rlghU  to  Insure  a  fair  trial  In  lU 
demand  for  law.  this  resolution  correctly  re- 
cognizes the  futility  of  the  lesgue  concept  ot 
attempting  to  prevent  war  by  waging  war 
against  the  whole  population  of  a  country. 
We  of  UWF  feel  that  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedure of  any  workable  international  organ- 
ization must  be  based  on  the  principle  of  In- 
dlvtdtial  responsibility,  which  can  be  rteter- 
mlnsd  only  In  a  court  according  to  known 
and  sstabllsbed  lawa. 

The  structure  of  security  described  above 
Is.  I  believe,  the  minimum  price  of  even  the 
possibility  of  peace  and  multilateral  disarm- 
ament. Admittedly  It  calls  for  agreement  on 
extensive  changes  In  the  UN  and  many  be- 
lieve that  less  extensive  changes,  for  example, 
eliminating  only  the  veto  ]x>wer  In  the  8e- 
ciorlty  Council,  will  make  the  UN  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  of  security.  However,  a  cloee 
analysis  of  such  proposals  reveal  their  su- 
perficiality, and  attempu  to  abolUh  the  veto 
without  taking  Into  account  the  other  related 
problenu  would  certainly  have  dangerous 
consequences. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  M  In  one  Im- 
portant respect  represents  an  Improvement 
over  the  wurld  federation  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Rraolutlon  50.  that  was  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  last  year  Where- 
as last  year's  resolution  would  have  com- 
mitted our  Government  to  the  Immediate 
calling  of  a  review  conference  under  article 
109  of  the  Charter,  this  resolution  attempts 
only  to  define  an  objective  that  the  Congress 
is  willing  to  support  and  leaves  to  futtire 
consultation  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches,  the  decision  as  to  ths 
specific  tactical  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  achieve  that  objective.  Once  the  Con- 
gress has  accepted  the  goal  of  world  federa- 
tion by  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  long 
and  patient  negotiation  by  our  Government 
with  other  nstlons  will  imdoubtedly  be  nec- 
essary before  a  review  conference  under  ar- 
ticle 109  can  be  convened  with  any  chance  of 
success.  Those  who  demand  that  the 
United  States  move  prematurely  at  this  tlma 
for  an  immediate  review  conference  and  that 
we  break  up  the  UN  if  otu-  unUateral  demands 
are  not  promptly  accepWd.  do  not  In  my 
Judgment  have  In  mind  the  best  interests  erf 
the  UN  or  the  cause  of  peace.  I  believe  that 
such  tactics  would  have  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  Insxulng  a  divided,  rsther  than  a 
unified  world 

The  phrase,  open  to  all  natiorw.  In  the 
reaolutlon  U  crucial  It  U  clear  recogniuon 
of  the  reality  that  final  International  secu- 
rity cannot  be  achieved  except  through  an 
Inclusive  end  world-wide  Federal  structure 
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with  the  controls  of  the  world  law  extend- 
ing to  every  country.  This  in  turn  means 
that  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  the 
calling  of  a  review  conference  must  be  car- 
ried on  by  our  Government  with  ell  the 
members  of  the  UN.  Fortunately,  there  Is 
evidence  today  that  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  mbst  of  the  emaUer  nations 
would  welcome  this  strengthening  of  tbe  UN. 
The  delegates  of  the  middle  and  smaller 
powers  (ought  to  Increase  the  UN's  author- 
ity St  San  Francisco  In  1945,  and  It  was  their 
Insistence  that  led  to  the  provluon  of  the 
Charter  (art.  109.  par.  3)  that  a  review  con- 
ference be  automatically  held  at  the  end  of 
10  years  by  a  simple  majority  vote  cf  the 
Assembly,  if  It  had  not  previously  been 
called  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Since  1945. 
many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe 
and  Asia  have  consistently  pleaded  for  the 
development  of  the  UN  Into  a  world  feder- 
ation, among  them.  Spaak.  the  former  Pre- 
mier of  Belgium;  Nehru,  the  Prime  Minister 
d  India;  and  Auriol.  the  President  of  Prance, 
and  they  are  backed  by  widespread  and  or- 
ganized pppular  support. 

When  our  Government  has  accepted  as 
basic  to  our  policy,  the  necessity  of  trans- 
forming the  UN  Into  a  federation,  the  real 
problem,  of  course,  will  be  the  Soviet  Union 
and  lu  allies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sian policy  is  today  opposed  to  world  feder- 
ation, a  careful  and  prolonged  effort  must  t>e 
made  through  the  process  of  negotiation  to 
persuade  the  Russians  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions to  accept  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
UN  and  to  cooperate  In  the  review  confer- 
ence. The  attempt  must  be  made  first,  be- 
cause no  amendments  to  the  Charter  can 
go  into  effect  unless  they  are  ratified  by  all 
of  the  Big  Five,  so  that  the  UN  Itself  cannot 
be  strengthened  without  United  States  and 
Russian  agreement  on  the  revisions.  Sec- 
ondly. It  is  to  our  safety  and  advantage  to 
have  the  Soviet  Union  within  a  federation. 
because  then,  together  with  all  other  na- 
tions, that  country  would  be  subject  to  dis- 
armament and  Inspection  under  the  con- 
trols of  enforceable  law.  Outside  of  the  fed- 
eration, Russia  would  be  free  to  contmue 
arming  and  preparing  for  war,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  attack  would  remain. 

What  chance  there  is  of  Initial  Russian 
acceptance  depends  to  some  extent  on  how 
the  offer  Is  made  and  the  conditions  that 
prevail  at  the  time  when  It  Is  made.  First, 
we  must  continue  to  make  It  clear  to  the 
Russians  that  we  are  determined  to  maln- 
tsln  our  military  defenses  and  assist  our  al- 
lies until  agreement  is  reached  on  a  reliable 
machinery  of  international  security.  Sec- 
ondly, the  state  of  the  American  economy 
will  be  decisive  In  determining  Russian  re- 
action. If  the  Russians  continue  to  think 
that  a  severe  American  depression  Is  Immi- 
nent they  will  be  likely  to  postpone  any  de- 
cision In  the  hope  that  the  world  may  fall 
to  them  by  default,  and  they  will  be  under 
no  compvilslon  to  make  the  ccmpromises  Im- 
plicit In  the  creation  of  a  federation  that  In- 
volve the  <Usbandlng  of  the  Soviet  Army  and 
free  inspection  in  their  territory. 

Finally,  our  proposal  to  revise  the  United 
Nations  must  be  combined  with  a  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  a  general  settlement  of  the 
Ic  issues  in  the  cold  war.  When  two 
are  preparing  (or  war  with  each 
other,  compromise  by  one  side  only  strength- 
ens the  fighting  potential  of  the  other,  and 
Is  rightly  called  appeasement.  Mutual  con- 
cessions become  possible,  however,  if  both 
sides  are  willing  to  accept  genuine  guaran- 
tees of  common  security  under  law.  I  would 
sucgest  that  issues  such  as  the  xmiflcaUon 
of  Germany  aud  the  disposal  of  the  Italian 
colonies  will  be  easy  of  settlement  once  stra- 
tegic conaiderationa  no  longer  have  first  pri- 
ority. A  settlement  of  these  Issues  by  inter- 
na uonal  uesty  between  armed  sovereign 
sUtes.  Is  inadequate  bccauss  such  a  ueaty 


can  be  torn  up  10  days  later  and  there  Is 
too  much  distrust  for  us  to  enter  into  that 
kind  of  agreement  again.  There  must  be  as- 
surance of  effective  enforcement  If  any  settle- 
ment is  eventually  to  be  reached. 

Of  course.  It  must  be  admitted  that  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment might  reject  the  most  patient  and 
thorough  attempts  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  agreement  to  the  need  for  revision 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  that  event  it 
would  be  linposslble  to  amend  the  Charter 
Itself  over  a  Big  Power  veto.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  64  does  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  course  we  should  follow  if  we 
eventually  meet  an  adamant  Russian  refusal 
to  accept  any  limitation  on  her  sovereign 
right  to  prepare  for  and  wage  war,  and  too 
much  discussion  now  as  to  what  we  would 
do  In  that  situation  might  create  the  im- 
pression that  we  had  discotinted  In  advance 
the  chance  of  an  agreement.  However,  if  we 
meet  Russian  intransigence,  otir  best  choice 
from  this  distance  would  appear  to  be  to  hold 
together  the  United  Nations  as  It  is  for  all 
that  it  is  worth  as  a  forum  for  disctission 
end  mediation,  but  to  form  also,  a  partial 
federation  of  all  thoee  nations  frilling  to  loin. 
We  would  have  to  maintain  the  pooled  mili- 
tary strength  of  such  a  partial  federation 
at  a  level  higher  than  that  maintained  by 
thoee  nations  outside;  we  would  have  to  im- 
prove Its  economic  health  and  demonstrate 
that  It  was  not  an  Instrument  for  American 
domination  end  contrbl:  and  most  important 
of  all,  we  would  have  to  bold  out  a  standing 
offer  of  membership  to  those  nations  that 
had  refused  to  participate,  reaching  their 
people  with  the  knowledge  that  a  (air  and 
honoratile  opportunity  to  end  the  arms  racs 
was  <^}en  to  them.  If  this  partial  federation 
proved  economically  prosperous  and  polit- 
ically stable,  the  Russians  through  a  change 
in  policy  or  leadership  might  reconsider  an 
original  decision  to  abstain,  realizing  that  It 
was  to  their  advantage  to  Join  a  structure 
which  they  could  not  compete  with  and  dared 
not  attack.  Only  when  and  if  a  fed^ation 
Includes  at  least  ail  of  the  larger  nations,  can 
there  k>e  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  an  as- 
surance of  peace,  and  every  step  in  American 
policy  must  be  taken  with  that  end  in  view. 
Neither  now  nor  in  the  future  can  we  resign 
ourselves  to  a  permanently  divided  world. 
unle.ss  we  choose  also  to  believe  in  the  in- 
evitability of  a  mutually  destructive  war. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  remind  this 
committee  of  the  mounting  evidence  of 
broad,  popular  support  for  the  course  of  ac- 
tion this  resolution  advocates.  The  legis- 
latures cf  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
have  placed  referendum  questions  on  the 
official  ballot,  asking  the  voters  whether  they 
favored  the  United  States  taking  the  Initia- 
tive in  the  transformation  of  the  UN  Into  a 
world  federation.  In  Massachusetts  the  ma- 
jority was  9  to  1  In  favor  and  In  Connecticut 
11  to  1.  By  recent  vote  of  the  legislatures 
In  Florida  and  Oklahoma,  a  Bimllar  ques- 
tion will  be  on  the  ballot  In  those  States 
at  the  next  election,  and  there  also  the  re- 
sponse will,  I  think,  be  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable. More  evidence  of  public  stipport 
Is  provided  by  the  many  civic  organizations 
of  every  type  that  have  taken  action  In  their 
national  conventions  to  approve  the  Federal- 
ist program  and  which  have  submitted  briefs 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64  to  this  committee.  In  addition,  five  State 
legislatures,  those  in  Galtfomla.  New  Jersey. 
North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  Florida, 
have  voted  to  make  formal  application  to 
the  Congress  for  the  convening  of  a  national 
constitutional  convention  to  make  such 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  as  would 
be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
ths  United  States  into  a  world  federation. 
Nineteen  State  legislattircs  have  passed  reso- 
lutions memorializing  the  Congress  in  fsvor 
of  this  revision  of  the  UN.  In  other  words, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  105  Represenutives 


who  have  Introduced  House  Concurrer.t  Res- 
olution 64  are  ahead  of  public  opinion. 
Their  action  Is  based  rather  on  firm  and 
strong  support  among  the  American  people. 

The  passage  of  this  resoltition  will  only 
be  the  first  step  on  a  long  and  dlfllcult  road. 
There  Is  no  absolute  guaranty  that  even  a 
determined  American  policy  to  build  the 
citadel  of  world  law  on  the  foundations  of 
tbe  UN  will  be  saeeessful.  becatse  It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  one  nation  to  insure 
peace.  But,  when  this  resolution  has  been 
passed  and  implemented,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  representatives  will 
have  vastly  improved  the  chances  ot  avert- 
ing an  utterly  dlsastrotis  conflict,  and  It  can 
ntxer  then  be  said  of  this  great  country 
that  we  did  not  rise  to  the  challenge  of  our 
time. 

I  speak  for  all  the  members  of  the  United 
World  Federalists  when  I  urge  you  to  con- 
sider the  ftill  implications  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  64  and  allow  for  the  most 
thorough  discussion  of  this  Issue  In  more 
extensive  hearings,  preparatory  to  a  vote  by 
the  House  as  a  whole. 


AcMrets  of  Ji^e  Marrm  Jones  at  Fani- 
crs  Home  AdministratioB  Meetiaf, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  October  12,  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  iLXXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTYZS 
Wednesdav.  October  19.  1949 

Mr,  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  tbe  ablest  and  most  beloved  men 
to  have  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  of 
Texas.  He  was  coauthor  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1337, 
which  t>ears  the  impress  of  his  states- 
manship. I  am  sure  it  gives  him  keen 
satisfaction  to  survey  the  results  of  the 
program  of  farm  ownership  he  helped 
inaugurate.  It  was  a  fitting  honor  for 
him  to  be  the  speaker  at  the  meeting 
of  Texas  farmers  who  have  been  granted 
loans  under  the  legislation.  His  appro- 
priate comments  on  the  significance  of 
the  program  for  the  people  of  Texas 
should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all. 

Judge  Jones  points  to  the  notable  rec- 
ord of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  wisely  urges  continued  support 
for  the  principles  embraced  in  tbe  1937 
law. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  address  of 
Judge  Jones: 

There  is  magic  In  the  word  "home." 
Around  it  cluster  the  most  inspiring  senti- 
ments of  the  human  race. 

Our  free  Republic  is  anchored  in  the  homes 
of  its  citizens.  Individual  home  ownership 
Is  the  greatest  stabilizing  influence  a  coun- 
try can  have  and  the  one  sectirlty  that  free- 
men most  desire. 

Our  country  has  an  amazing  record  of  ac- 
compllshnaent.  We  have  had  160  years  of  the 
richest  experience  that  was  ever  crowded 
into  a  similar  period.  Starting  almost  on  a 
shoestring,  and  having  now  only  6  percent 
of  the  earth's  population,  we  still  use  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  telephones.  We  own 
one-third  of  its  railroads,  and  80  percent  at 
the  world's  registered  automobiles,  and  yet 
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»•  ti«re  caly  •  ptretnt  of  the  taxtb's  popuU- 
tluu. 

W«  cciuumt  and  um  about  one-half  ot 
Ui«  world'*  coffM.  tin,  and  rubber.  30  p«r- 
MBl  of  tt*  avifar  and  thrve-foturtha  of  Its 
tOk. 

Wt  hava  Innumarablc  gadgeta  and  it»ur) 

lUOM. 

But  behind  all  thaaa  machanlcal  thlnga  art 
Um  dinna  apaik.  tht  Invautlva  ganlua.  tba 
thrift  and  anargy  that  mad*  tham  poaalbta 
Looking  at  the  basuttful  traca  wa  may  orar- 
look  tht  craativf  powtr  that  mada  tha  foraat 
Wa  ara  prcna  to  forgtt  tha  tlmple  princtpln 
that  hare  mada  thaaa  thlnga  poaalbla.  Wt 
aomfttmaa  haar  paopla  inaer  at  tha  Con- 
atituttoa  aad  th«  BUI  of  RlghU  aa  If  thay 
wara  oviaodad. 

Wa  grow  tiaad  to  tiM  praeloua  thtnga  of 
lUa.  and  thay  aaam  eoflUBOnplaea  to  ua.  Thla 
la  fraquantly  trua  tn  our  paraonal  contacta, 
and  It  la  alao  trua  In  govarnmantal  affaira 
Wa  aomatlmaa  h«ar  tha  quaation  aakad  Why 
•bouUI  tha  Itring  ba  "crit«bad,  c«Ma«d  aod 
MBttiad"  by  an  old  diogy  pi«o«  of  MffiliflMat. 
wrtttan  IM  yaart  ago  by  about  lO  man.  all 
of  whom  ara  now  daad.  and  moat  tri  wtioas 
into  hiatory  aort  thMi  100  ago?  Why 
thaaa  man  who  Itftd  In  a  dISarant  afa, 
undar  diffarant  aiMl  Mapla  cnnditlona,  "wiMB 
fraa  guvtrnmant  wm  )vat  amariflng  from  tba 
•hryaatu  '  control  by  thair  flat  thla  graat 
panpta  who  nut  only  Ilva  In  a  eomplax  aga. 
but  whoaa  Intaraau  »iid  aotlvltiaa  aneirclt 
tba  aarth?  la  tha  aga  of  tha  oxcart  and  tht 
wtMWlbarrow  to  control  the  aga  of  tha  auto- 
moblla.  airplane,  and  radto^ 

If  all  prrip-eaa  wtrt  purely  machanlcal  or 
matarlal.  thara  could  ba  but  ona  anawer  to 
thaaa  quaatlona.  But  all  real  proftreaa  li 
aplrltual  and  mantal,  and  the  machanlcal 
and  matarlal  are  but  tha  outward  manlfca- 
taeiOTta  of  baalc  prograaa.  We  don't  outgrow 
tha  Tan  CommandflMOta.  Two  tlmaa  two 
win  always  oe  four  •moaf  honaat  paopla.  avan 
tf  «•  alMnild  reach  the  point  of  aneloalng 
poo  pit  In  capaulea  and  ihootlnK  tham  aoroaa 
tha  continent  St^ma  thlnga  are  fundamental 
Liberty  and  juattoa  are  atarnal  verttlaa. 

What  la  the  aacrat  of  our  Nation's  great- 
naaa?  What  la  tha  divine  note  that  swella 
the  choriM  of  the  Union  and  makea  of  thla  a 
mighty  country  reapected  throughout  the 
world?  Up  amid  the  hllli  of  New  England, 
out  upon  the  pralrlaa  of  the  West  where  thev 
grow  corn  and  wheat,  and  down  In  the  South 
where  cott<Hi  la  king,  are  folka — Juat  plain, 
honeat.  homeapun  folka  who  act  fairly,  deal 
Juatly  and  who  serve  their  country  In  peace 
and  In  war.  Theae  make  a  country  and  here, 
too.  may  be  found  the  phlloeopher's  stone  of 
Individual  sxiccem  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
character,  the  stamina,  of  the  folka  who  make 
a  country. 

I  do  not  decry  our  material  accompllah- 
menta.  I  am  proud  of  them.  They  are  won- 
derful, but  any  time  we  boast  of  them  alone 
and  forget  the  human  element  we  worship 
the  (|;olden  calf  Just  aa  did  the  Hebrew  chil- 
dren In  the  days  of  old. 

While  we  were  making  our  great  induatrlal 
progreaa  doing  all  theae  wonderful  thlnga  we 
were  letting  land  tenantry  Increaae  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  both  tn  the  city  and  In  the 
cotintry.  Aa  a  result  the  fertility  of  our  aoll 
began  to  waste  away.  In  our  pride  In  our 
Industrial  know-how  we  almost  forgot  that 
"man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  lila- 
terlal  and  aplrltual  qualities  muat  go  hand 
In  hand  tf  we  are  to  remain  a  strong  country. 
Man  came  from  the  soil  and  when  he 
growa  old  and  the  tools  of  trade  fall  from 
hia  nerveless  grasp  he  goea  back  to  the  soli 
It  haa  long  been  recognized  that  farming 
la  bcolc.  For  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
papera  In  our  State  carried  at  the  masthead 
thla  quotation:  "When  tillage  beglna  the 
other  arta  follow  The  farmers,  therefore, 
are  the  fotmders  of  human  civilization  "* 

All  of  our  comes  our  of  the 

ground,  either  cropa  that  grew  out 


of  the  aoU,  Of  from  tha  Itveatock  which  faeda 
upon  the  graaaea  that  the  earth  prodiices.  or 
tram  the  minerals  that  art  burled  under- 
BMth  the  aoU.  Our  commerce  and  Industry 
are  buUt  around  this  wealth.  Induatry  sim- 
ply changaa  the  form  and  t>roadens  the  use 
of  our  natural  reaourcea  and  facllltatea  tha 
exchange  of  products  mada  therefrom. 

It  fullowa  naturally  that  if  the  country  la 
to  grow  and  remain  stroim  It  muat  make  tht 
proper  use  of  Its  sell  and  conserve  Ita  fer- 
tility It  la  almoat  Impoaalble  to  do  this  In 
a  country  that  la  operated  chiefly  by  ten- 
ants ThU  U  not  a  cntlclam.  It  U  almply 
comment  on  human  nature. 

Practically  the  entire  farm  program  that 
haa  been  worked  out  during  the  laat  ao-year 
period  la  built  around  and  linked  to  the 
eoneervatkon  of  the  aoll  and  tha  proper  use 
of  waur  which  in  Itaelf  U  part  and  parcel 
of  soil  conaervatlnn.  It  la  dlflkult  to  prop- 
erly faahlon  a  program  when  a  majority  of 
the  people  who  ara  cultivating  the  soil  are 
tMlMito  ftfld  have  only  a  tranaiant  Intereat 
m  tlM  go— arvatlon  of  the  particular  tract. 

TtaM.  loo,  there  haa  been  aome  dlOculty 
to  tlM  ewMrahtp  and  eontrol  of  waeu  that 
•rt  MMtaalvely  large  Soma  of  thaaa  poople 
iMVf  Mken  tha  poaltUMt  that  the  land  U 
tmirg  MMl  that  tliey  will  do  with  it  aa  thay 
pleMe  fortunately,  thla  number  haa  been 
cumparailvely  small,  aa  moat  of  the  men  who 
own  large  tracu  of  land  realise  their  reepoo- 
sibility  to  the  public. 

There  are  two  approoehea  to  what  we  know 
aa  the  ownership  of  property.  One  extreme 
Is  that  the  property  la  mine  and  I  will  do 
with  It  aa  I  pleaae.  and  It  la  no  ona  elae  t 
bualneaa  Thla  la  a  narrow  concept  of  own- 
ership If  a  man  owna  a  houae  and  burns 
It  down  he  would  be  placed  In  stripes  be- 
cauae  a  man  has  not  the  right  U)  use  his 
property  in  such  a  way  aa  to  injure  hU 
neighbor  There  U  no  law  against  a  man  s 
abuaing  the  aoll,  but  It  Is  ]uat  aa  great  an 
Injury  to  the  public  for  a  man  to  deatroy 
the  fertility  of  the  aoll  aa  It  la  for  him  to 
burn  down  his  houae. 

The  other  extreme  view  la  there  should  be 
no  ownership  of  tht  land;  that  it  should  all 
be  held  by  the  state  and  uaed  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all.  That  U  the  Socialist 
philosophy.  Neither  of  theee  two  extremes 
Is  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  land.  It 
seema  to  me  the  middle  one  la  the  proper 
approach:  that  Is.  a  man  who  owna  what  we 
call  title  to  the  land  has  a  trusteeship  or  an 
obligation  to  the  public.  The  land  was  here 
long  before  he  came  upon  the  earth  and  will 
remain  here  long  after  he  paasea  from  the 
stage  of  action.  All  he  can  poealbly  have 
la  a  life  Intereat  with  the  privilege  of  stating 
to  whom  It  shall  go  when  he  can  no  longer 
enjoy  Ita  bleaalngs. 

Even  thla  temporary  control  Is  not  abao- 
lute.  It  Is  subject  to  sute  and  local  taxa- 
tion. A  man's  title  depends  upon  organized 
government,  upon  honeat  Jurymen  and  the 
^urU  who  aee  that  hla  rights  are  protected, 
and  In  the  event  of  war  or  foreign  Inva- 
sion, the  wllUngnesa  of  young  men  to  fight 
to  protect  him  In  thoae  rights.  This  being 
true,  the  sense  of  trusteeship  In  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  the  soil  Is  vital  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  every  man.  woman  and  child 
In  the  United  States  and  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  greateat  food-producing  area  now  In 
the  world  U  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
land  connected  with  Ita  trlbuiarlea.  It 
atretcbea  all  the  way  from  the  Alleghenlea 
to  the  Rocky  Mounulns.  A  proper  uae  of 
the  aoll  and  water  that  falls  upon  the  aoll 
throughout  thla  great  area  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  future  of  the  United  Sutea.  There 
are  other  amaller  river  systems  that  are  "Ifo 
relatively  Important,  but  the  whole  ques- 
tion la  wrapped  up  In  the  proper  rebuilding 
and  conservation  of  the  Nation  s  twsic  wealth. 
This  U  proven  by  the  statistics  of  history. 


Centurlea  ago  the  TlgrU  and  Euphratea 
Valleys  were  among  the  worlds  moet  pro- 
ductive areas  Upon  this  baalc  wealth  WM 
bullded  the  Babylonian  Klngd.-tm,  tha  moat 
fabulous  empire  that  ever  existed  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  That  whole  country  waa 
crtsa-croaaed  with  canals  and  dotted  with 
granartaa  and  storage  places  that  made  of 
that  kingdom  an  ouutanding  plcfora.  But 
the  peopla  of  that  kingdom  grew  wealthy 
They  beewne  profligate  They  neglected 
their  aoll  and  the  uae  of  water,  and  Babylonia 
went  the  way  of  all  the  other  ancient  n»- 
tlona.  One  ran  still  see  the  markings  of  these 
canala  and  evidencea  of  early  soil  care  They 
are  mute  warnlnga  of  what  happena  to  • 
nation  that  neglecta  lU  land  and  water 

When  a  man  owna  a  small  tract  of  land 
that  he  calls  his  home  he  naturally  wanta 
to  uae  It  to  the  beat  advantage  and  preaerve 
Ita  fertility  He  la  not  a  candidate  for  either 
of  the  two  extreme  views  of  property  owner- 
ship, and  he  la  not  subject  to  any  of  the  fan* 
tMtle  aslMmcra  and  planners  who  want  to 
tUMtomlM  etir  system  of  government.  Ht 
qut«kly  tearni  that  ha  la  part  of  a  comm'i* 
nity  and  wanta  to  be  In  proper  relatlon«nip 
with  hU  ntighbori 

llany  years  ago  Hatph  Waldo  Cmerion 
made  a  statement  that  U  worthy  of  any 
man's  reading  He  said  in  effect  that  a  man 
takaa  care  that  his  neighbor  does  not  cheat 
him  After  awhile  In  the  courae  of  hla  de> 
velopment  he  reachea  the  state  of  mind 
where  he  takes  care  that  he  does  not  cheat 
his  neighbor  When  he  reaches  this  stage 
of  progreas  he  changaa  hla  gocart  for  a  chariot 
tn  the  sun 

I  am  proud  of  the  development  and  prog- 
reaa  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnla- 
tratlon  In  recent  years  tn  renewing  the  plan 
of  Individual  home  ownership  of  the  family- 
slaed  farm.  It  has  been  a  great  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  strength.  It  Is  a  source  of 
intense  pride  to  me  that  ao  many  of  the  Tex- 
as paopla  who  have  been  given  thla  oppor- 
tunity have  paid  out  their  farms  and  own 
them  In  fee  simple,  and  have  a  place  that 
they  and  their  families  can  call  their  own. 
It  u  a  aource  of  even  greater  pride  that  thoae 
who  have  been  given  the  privilege  of  thus 
purchaalng  a  home  realize  that  they  owe  an 
obligation  to  their  neighbors.  They  reallao 
that  If  they  meet  their  paymenta,  tt  proves 
the  succeaa  of  the  program  and  ailords  othera 
a  chance  to  have  the  same  privilege.  At  the 
time  the  program  waa  atarted  there  were 
many  who  predicted  failure.  They  aald  that 
tenants  would  not  pay  out  their  homea.  How 
little  they  knew  about  human  nature  and 
the  Innate  desire  In  every  hvunan  breast  to 
own  a  home. 

For  thoee  of  you  who  are  not  too  well 
acqvuOnted  with  thla  law  let  me  review  It 
for  you  briefly :  The  act  waa  created  to  make 
It  possible  for  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers 
and  farm  laborers  to  own  their  farma.  The 
law  provldea  fw  a  40-year  loan  period  at 
low  Interest  ratea.  lu  purpoae  la  to  make 
poaalble  adequate  credit  at  low  Interest  ratea 
from  the  Oovernment  when  such  credit  la 
not  available  from  other  sources. 

The  movement  has  been  a  tremendous  suc- 
coaa.  More  than  5.400  Texas  famlltee  have 
purchaaed  homea  under  the  program. 

But  that's  not  all. 

Of  the  5.400  Texaa  families  who  have  re- 
ceived loans— a.0 13— yea.  2.013  have  already 
paid  their  notes  In  full.  Thirty  years  before 
they  were  due  And.  farmers  in  the  other 
Statea  of  our  Union  are  doing  the  aame 
thing. 

Of  theae  5.400  farms  only  14  have  been  re- 
poiaeaeed — le«  than  one-twentieth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  borrowers  failed  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

That's  ample  reward  for  having  faith  In 
one's  fellow  man. 

Yes.  thwe  Texas  farmers  who  have  par- 
Uclpated  in  the  program  have  paid  back  to 
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more    than 
■e  than  05.- 


the    United    itatea 
01g.0OO/XW  In  principal 
0OOjOOO  in  lnt«r«ot. 

And.  at  the  aame  ttmo.  they  were  Improving 
their  living  conditlona  and  beoomlBg  better 
dtiaena  through  farm  ownership. 

I  eongratulate  the  odklala  and  employoM 
of  the  farmers  Moat  AdmtntsWntkm  who 
have  alao  eat«&t  tiM  splrtt  MMl  wbo  with 
almoat  a  religious  fervor  are  earrylng  out  tbs 
great  work  with  which  they  have  bssn  on- 
trusted  To  tttom  it  la  not  simply  a  proffrsm. 
It  la  a  mlaaloB. 

The  lure  of  a  reward  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  la  endeavoring  to  pay  out  hla 
home  and  the  feeling  of  aelf-rellance  which 
eomes  to  him  aa  he  attains  this  end  does 
something  for  a  people  and  to  a  psople  which 
I  hope  we  may  not  loae  in  our  effort  to  have 
the  Oovernment  afford  aecurlty  to  all  its 
eittasna.  It  la  thu  self-rellanM,  strength 
and  ensrty  vblcta  1mm  imUdsd  our  oountry 
from  Sim  pis  »o|1nwliip  M  Um  prottd  borl' 
Ufo  of  frssdom  m4  power.  That  strength 
■holl  lss«  so  iDOff  ■■  oor  poople  srs  self-rs- 
Uant. 

I  eongrstuUts  all  of  you  who  have  paid 
out  your  plsess  ond  have  boeoms  homo 
ovnors  in  the  rest  asoM  of  tho  word 

The  immortal  ballado  "HeiiM.  •wool 
and  Uttie  Orny  Homo  to  Ihs  West"  were  not 
Inspired  by  a  rentsd  shMfc.  but  by  the  dream 
and  thoughu  of  a  honoe  that  a  man  might 
call  hla  own. 

A  nation  of  home  owners  will  never  go 
either  Faactst  or  eommunutlc.  It  will  never 
become  a  prey  to  the  wild  achemea  of  the 
aglUtor.  lu  eitlzena  In  humble  caatles  they 
call  their  own  will  be  true  to  the  ancient 
principles  of  Ood  and  man  which  muat  ever 
be  the  mainatay  of  a  free  people. 


DontldtoB  Sp««ki  Hit  Mind 


EXTEl«SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  foUowlnE:  editorial 
from  the  Sheboygan  Press.  Shetxjygan. 
Wis.,  of  October  10.  1949.  This  news- 
paper is  edited  and  published  by  Charles 
E.  Broughton.  eminent  "^iscoasin  leader 
and  former  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman. 

Mr.  Broughton  deserves  highest  com- 
mendation for  publishing  Postmaster 
General  Donaldsons  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  statements  explaining  the  truth 
about  the  Hatch  Act.  The  Postmaster 
Generals  defense  of  every  citizen's  right 
to  express  himself  politically,  to  attend 
political  meetings  if  he  wishes,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  party  of  his  choice, 
whether  he  works  for  a  private  employer 
or  the  Federal  Government,  is  based  on 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Hatch  Act.  It 
was  never  intended  that  this  legislation 
deprive  anyone  of  the  right  to  declare 
himself  politically  or  to  openly  support 
his  party.  Tue  Hatch  Act  reiterates  al- 
ready established  regulations  found  in 
civil-service  laws;  it  goes  further  in  only 
one  respect:  That  criminal  violations — 
participating  in  corrupt  political  prac- 
tices— justify  dismissal  from  Govern- 
ment employment. 


It  Is  time  that  someone  of  courage 
should  make  the  statements  which  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Dofuildsofi  included  In 
his  speech  before  the  1,700  people  at- 
tending the  Jeffersoti-Joekgoo  Doy  din- 
ner In  Milwaukee  on  October  8. 

ThU  Hatch  Act  bogey  has  Intimidated 
a  high  percentage  of  government  work- 
ers to  the  point  where  they  actually  have 
believed  that  in  this  free  country,  they 
have  been  forbidden  to  attend  meetlnts. 
talk  about  candidates'  quallflcatlotu,  dls- 
cu.^s  legislation,  and  above  all,  to  con- 
tribute money  to  campaigns.  I  believe 
that  the  Postmaster  Oeneral's  Milwau- 
kee speech  should  be  publlcUod  as  a 
broadside  against  the  Insidious  dlolor- 
tlon«i  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Broughton's  editorial,  incorporat- 
ini  tho  Pottmasttr  Otneral's  rtmarki 
roads  as  follows: 

OOMAiMON  SMAHS  MIO  SUMO 

Foolaooior  Ooaorsl  Jeaae  M.  Etnnaidsea  to 
addroottog  tho  Jefferson 'Jaetison  Day  dtoner 
defined  the  real  duties  or  eitiMnsblp,  and 
mora  as|>ectalty  thoae  who  are  in  the  Ooeern« 
mant  service.  It  waa  the  meaaage  of  a  man 
who  la  at  the  head  of  the  poatal  syatem  In 
the  (7nlUd  Sutes.  Cipeaklng  for  the  De- 
partment  and  to  many  of  thoae  working  In 
the  Oovernment  service  he  said: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  ao  many  poatnMStera  and 
Federal  oOlclals  and  employees  tn  sttendance 
at  thla  dinner.  There  are  thoae  who  do  not 
believe  that  a  Federal  employee  haa  any  right 
to  belong  to  and  participate  In  the  actloxu  of 
a  political  party.  Any  such  thinking  Is  not 
in  the  intereat  of  the  welfare  of  otir  country. 
Every  citizen  of  voting  age  ahould  reglater. 
ahould  vote,  and  ahotild  take  an  interaet  m 
campaigns  How  else  can  he  demonstrate 
hla  intereet  In  good  govemmeott 

"There  are  no  provisiona  In  the  ao-called 
Batch  Act  that  were  not  Included  In  civil* 
service  laws  and  regulatlona  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hatch  Act.  excepting  the  Hatch 
Act  provides  dismissal  from  aerrlce  with  no 
other  alternative  In  the  way  of  dlactpllne  and 
provldea  a  penalty  If  aueh  activity  la  a  crim- 
inal violation.  There  la  no  prohibition  In 
the  Hatch  Act  against  Federal  employees  be- 
longing to  a  political  party  of  their  own 
choice  and  attending  political  meetings,  any 
more  than  there  Is  a  prohibition  against  at- 
tending a  church  meeting  of  their  own 
choice. 

'•There  la  no  prohibition  agair^  a  Federal 
employee  making  a  contribution  to  a  political 
party  of  his  own  choice,  any  more  than  there 
la  a  prohibition  against  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  church  of  hla  own  choice. 

"Every  citizen,  and  this  Includes  Federal 
employees,  should  be  able  to  express  his  pri- 
vate opinion  and  should  take  sufficient  Inter- 
est in  his  Government  to  do  just  that. 

'"The  two-party  system  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  American  political  life.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  th&t  political 
parties  make  their  programa  clear  for  a  de- 
mocracy can  function  only  when  the  Issues 
are  fully  debatecL  They  miist  have  plat- 
forms not  only  to  run  on.  but  to  carry  out 
once  they  are  in  offlce.  They  must  fulfill 
their  pledges.  The  Democratic  Party  haa 
a  good  ptrogram  and  It  la  not  dodging  Issues 
in  carrying  it  out.  They  intend  to  fulfill  the 
pledges  contained  In  the  platform  which 
were  explained  to  the  people  during  the  last 
campaign.  President  Truman  and  Vice 
President  Barkley  are  doing  their  utmoat  to 
fulfill  all  of  the  peldges  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
Democrats  to  help  them  accomplish  this." 

The  above  message  Is  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  Civil  Service  and  Hatch  Acts  given  by  a 
man  who  apeaks  with  autliority.    Mo  office- 


holder, whether  Federal  or  State.  Is  aaked  to 
five  up  any  of  hla  rights  as  an  American 
dtlsen.  How  can  you  have  good  government 
If  you  have  nonvoting  by  thoae  who  know 
the  affairs  oi  Ooremment.  As  PoMmaetor 
Oeneral  Donaldson  says.  It  is  as  important  to 
support  your  party,  as  !t  Is  to  support  your 
cbtueh,  aot  only  by  yotir  loyalty,  but  by  mak- 
ing contributions.  Let  ua  hope  that  thoae 
who  have  been  using  the  Batch  Act  to  deter 
real  Americanism  axid  to  frlfhten  thoae  who 
hold  Federal  oSlcea  will  awaken  to  tha  raall- 
latlon  that  they,  too,  have  a  duty  to  perform. 
The  strenfth  of  a  party,  in  our  two-party  sys- 
tem, la  what  we  make  it. 


Let's  Slop  Throwiaf  Labels  Arouod 
EXTINS20N  or  RIMAIIICS 

nt 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KUTING 

oe  NOW  TOM 
Uf  TKK  KOVM  or  MFBflMMTATXVM 

Wednetday,  October  1$.  i»4$ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho 
prevalent  habit  of  attaching  a  label  to 
afiyone  In  public  life  today  is  the  subject 
of  a  critical  editorial  In  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal, which  I  include  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  a  true  liberal  is  tolerance  for  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  differ  with  him. 
We  can  ail  endorse  the  statement  in  this 
editorial  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  our 
di.ttingulshcd  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  VeldiI,  who  has  cer- 
tainly, both  In  his  public  and  private  life 
exhibited  the  qualities  of  "a  good,  red- 
blooded,  patriotic  Amcrlcaix." 

The  editorial  follows: 

WTHO'S    A    USESALT 

It  haa  l>ecome  the  habit  of  supporters  of 
Preaident  Tnunan'a  program  to  designate 
anyoi:.e  who  dlaagreca  with  them  or  votes 
against  them  aa  a  reactionary.  The  aame 
situation  prevaUed  during  the  Rooeevelt  Hew 
Deal  days. 

The  proponents  of  the  reckless  socialistic 
schemes  advocated  and  tolerated  by  the  Tru- 
man and  Roosevelt  administrations  like  to 
call  themaalTrs  liberals.  Tbey  deetgnate 
their  opponanu  or  even  thoae  who  afree  tn 
part  with  them  but  can't  atomach  their 
most  radical  beliefs  as  reactionaries  or  con- 
servatives. These  terms  have  come  to  carry 
a  connotation  of  real  repufjnance. 

Representative  HsaotJ  Viux  in  his  Con- 
gressional Scrapbook  a  few  veeeks  ago  took 
occasion  to  conunent  upon  the  readlneaa  o€ 
the  self -designated  liberals  to  label  aU  those 
who  disagree  with  them  aa  reactionary. 

He  went  to  the  trouble  of  looking  up  the 
word  liberal  tn  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic* 
and  gives  part  of  the  dlactHSkm  he  fouxul 
there.  "There  has  never  been  an  authori- 
tative definition  of  the  doctrine  or  aim  of 
Liberalism.  Liberalism  Is  a  belief  In  the 
valtw  of  human  personality,  and  a  convlctton 
that  the  source  of  all  progreas  lies  In  the  free 
exercise  of  Individual  energy  •  •  •  of 
affcKtUng  to  every  citizen  Che  meana  of 
acquiring  mastery  of  his  own  capacitlea.  and 
of  establlahlng  a  real  eqtiallty  of  opportunity 
for  all.  These  aims  are  not  compatible  with 
socialism,  which  strictly  interpcvted.  wopld 
banish  free  individual  InltiatlTe  and  reapoo- 
albUty  from  the  economc  sphere." 

Comments  Ur.  Vtloz,  "According  to  aueh 
definition,  practically  all  of  us  can  qualify 
aa  Uberala;   so  let  a  stop   throwUig   arovmd 
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•uch  terms  as  reactionary  and  liberal  and 
stick  to  whether  or  not  a  person  In  publlo 
oAce  Is  a  good,  red-blooded,  patriotic  Amer- 
ican who  puts  forth  real  efforts  and  Is  deter- 
mined to  do  the  best  }ob  he  knows  how." 

That  Is  a  bit  of  good  advice.  If  we  get 
down  to  cases,  we  will  find  that  a  lot  of 
the  people  labeled  as  reactionaries  are  in 
reality  more  liberal  than  those  who  like  to 
pose  under  that  label  True  tll)erallsm  en- 
tails a  tolerance  for  the  belief  of  those  who 
might  think  differently  and  a  reco^ltlon  of 
their  right  to  hold  that  belief.  That  is 
something  that  a  good  many  of  our  self- 
styled  liberals.  especiaUy  in  the  political 
sense,  do  not  have. 


Allowance  for  Deductioa  for  Expenses  of 
a  Housekeeper  Necessary  To  Care  for 
the  Dependents  of  Gainfully  Employed 
Taipayeri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  cALirtjaNL^ 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sin- 
gle person  who  Is  the  head  of  a  family,  or 
a  married  couple  with  both  husband  and 
wife  working  outside  the  home,  must  in- 
cur expenses  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children  or  adults  that  place  them  at  a 
dlsaJvantage  for  income-tax  purposes,  as 
compared  with  a  married  couple  with  the 
wife  working  at  home.  The  average 
family  has  the  t)eneflt  of  the  senices  of 
the  wife,  but  since  she  doe.s  not  derive 
wages,  salaries,  or  other  financial  com- 
pensation, the  value  of  her  services  is  not 
required  to  be  reported  for  income-tax 
purposes.  Furthermore,  since  one  who 
works  outside  the  home  Is  substantially 
precluded  from  carrying  out  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  housekeeping.  It  can  very 
well  be  argued  that  the  expenses  of  hir- 
ing a  housekeeper  to  perform  such  serv- 
ices are  directly  related  to  the  production 
of  the  additional  Income  received  by  the 
person  who  would  otherwise  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  home. 

While  these  considerations  apply  par- 
ticularly to  widowed  parents  who  main- 
tain a  home  for  children,  they  are  also 
applicable  to  married  couples  who  find  it 
necessary  to  work  away  from  home. 

In  order  to  prevent  abuses  on  the  part 
of  taxpayers  of  means,  however,  the  de- 
duction should  be  limited  to  the  salary  or 
wages  of  one  full-time  housekeeper. 
Also,  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  wife  obtaining  occasional  employ- 
ment in  order  tq  contend  that  amounts 
tfxpendew  for  a  hdusekeeper  are  related 
to  her  employment  outside  the  home, 
there  should  be  a  limitation  that  the  de- 
duction for  housekeeping  expenses 
should  not  exceed  the  income  of  the  tax- 
payer, or  of  his  spouse,  from  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permls.slon  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  wish  to  Include  a  copy 
of  the  bill  I  Introduced  today  to  correct 
this  Injustice: 


A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for  income-tax 

purposes    for    housekeeping    expenses    of 

gainfully  employed  persons. 

Be  it  enacted.  That  section  23  of  the  In- 
ternal ReTenue  Code  (relating  to  deductions 
from  gross- income)  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(bb)  Housekeeping  expenses:  In  the  case 
of  an  indlTlduai.  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  senrloes  of  a  bouaekeeper  required  for 
the  care  of  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer,  but 
not  to  exceed  the  average  salary  or  wages  on 
a  per  annum  basis  paid  to  any  one  person, 
and  not  to  exceed  the  gross  Income  of  the 
taxpayer  or  of  his  spouse,  whichever  is  the 
lesser,  from  salaries,  wages,  and  compeni>a- 
tlon  for  personal  services,  and  tn  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business,  minus  the  deductions 
described  in  section  22  (n)  attributable  to 
such  gross  income." 

(b)  Section  24  la)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Ckxle  (relating  to  items  not  deductible) 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  except  housekeeping  expoiMM 
deductible  under  section  23  ibbi." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shaU  be  applieabte  only  with  re«pect  to  tax- 
able years  t>eguiniug  after  DccemtMr  31,  IMS. 


Some  Help  From  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscofio.  I  include  an  excellent  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  issue  of  October  18. 
1949.  in  the  Evening  Tribune  of  Law- 
rence. Mass. : 

•OMC  RTLP  mOM  CONCtESS 

A  real  source  of  concern  to  the  officials  of 
some  American  States  with  high  taxes  on 
cigarettes  as  a  major  source  of  public  reve- 
nue Is  the  fact  that  the  smokes  are  so  much 
cheap'T  in  adjacent  States  with  lesser  levies 
that  the  latter  attract  the  purchases  of  many 
of  their  citizens  and  thereby  caiise  a  serious 
loss  in  receipts.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
affected  States  have  been  taking  strong  steps 
in  an  effort  to  cut  that  practice  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum. 

An    out.*'  •    example    has    been    pro- 

vided m  r<-  rila.  where  there  h."»5  l)een 

criticism  of  the  extensive  use  of  Its  State 
police  force,  a  body  with  an  excellent  rep- 
utation of  vigorous  general  law  enforce- 
ment, along  the  eastern  border  stopping 
Incoming  automobiles  to  ascertain  If  they 
were  entering  with  cigarettes  Ixiught  in  New 
Jersey  to  escape  the  much  higher  Keystone 
State  tax.  The  New  Jersey  tax  Is  enough 
lower  to  make  the  purchase  of  cigarettes 
there  extremely  attractive  to  Penncylvantans 
and  so  many  of  them  were  t>etng  drawn  there 
that  the  border  patrol  was  established  to 
discourage  them. 

In  addition,  Jersey  dealers  have  built  up 
quite  a  subatantlai  mail-order  business  that 
extends  at  least  as  far  as  Massachusetts,  with 
numerous  Bay  SUters  being  solicited  for 
business  and  many  of  them  making  pur- 
chases. More  than  a  year  ago.  State  tax 
commissioner  Henry  P.  Long  announced  that 
1»«  »»•  sending  bills  for  tana  to  realdenU  of 
XhU  Oommouwcaiih  he  learned  had  been  buy- 


ing New  Jersey  cigarettes  by  mall  order  and 
added  bis  Intention  of  extending  that  policy 
greatly.  Now  his  problem  in  that  respect 
has  been  enlarged  greatly  by  the  recent  in- 
crease In  the  Massachusetts  cigarette  tax. 
which  has  made  the  price  of  the  smokes  in 
New  Hampshire  so  much  lower  as  to  cause 
large  numl)ers  of  people  from  this  State  to 
cross  the  border  for  carton  purchases,  as  well 
as  possibly  buying  them  by  mail. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  SUtes  like  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  In  this  situation  with  the 
collection  of  their  sales  and  use  taxes.  Cca- 
gress  has  just  passed  a  new  law  that  may 
prove  helpful  This  act  requires  persons  sell- 
ing or  otherwise  disposing  of  clgiirett-is  lor 
profit  in  Interstate  commerce  to  furnish  the 
totwcco  tax  administrators  in  the  States  to 
which  the  shipments  are  sett  ne<essary  in- 
formation on  which  to  ba.^:e  assessment  and 
collection  of  State  cigarette  taxes.  While 
this  law  apparently  does  not  apply  to  the 
automobUe  and  over-the-counter  trade,  It 
ssams  likely  to  put  a  real  crimp  in  the  nutii- 
order  business  and  cause  embarrassing  dif- 
ficulties to  persons  seciu-ing  their  smokes  in 
that  way. 


1950  Goal:  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTV'ES 

Monday,  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
October  6.  1949: 

1830  coal:  civu.  rights 
TTie  administration's  decision  to  drop  ef- 
forts to  pass  clvil-righta  legislation  this  year 
is  sensible  If  disappointing. 

Calling  up  civil-rights  measures  now  would 
provoke  another  time-wastipg  Senate  fill- 
buster.  It  would  block  approprlauon  meas- 
urea  and  other  legislation  that,  at  the 
moment  is  more  Important.  It  would  prob- 
ably :  Congress  remaining  In  sesalon 

until  L ::..as. 

Congress  needs  to  call  it  quiu.  Members 
are  irritable  and  tire  alter  a  9-month  ses- 
sion. They  are  In  no  shape  physically  or 
mentally,  to  plunge  Into  a  civll-righu  fi^ht. 
Thev  need  a  rest.  Furthermore,  the  country 
needs  a  rest  from  Congress. 

Senator  LtJCAS,  Democratic  leader,  has 
promised  that  the  first  nteasure  to  be  brought 
up  when  Congreu  convenes  again  in  Janu- 
ary wUl  be  a  civU-rl|!ht8  measure — one  cre- 
ating a  fair  employment  pracUces  commis- 
sion. 

When  FEPC  Is  disposed  of.  Congress  could 
weU  talce  up  antipoll-tax  and  antilynchlng 
legislation.  All  of  these  Issues  should  be 
fought  out  when  Congren  meets  again  If 
fllibiuters  are  started,  they  must  be  broken. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  American  poo* 
pie  to  quit  talking  and  to  act  on  these  mat- 
ters of  equal  rights  and  protection  lor  all 
of  our  citlxana.  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  We  guarariteed  equal  rights  in  the 
Corutitutlon.  We  fought  Civil  War  to  as- 
sure them  Both  political  parties  hare 
promised  to  prorlde  for  their  enforcement. 
Tet  despite  all  this,  we  have  permitted  a 
sectional  minority,  through  manipulaUon  of 
our  legislative  proeonw.  to  keep  us  froa»  tbls 
goal. 
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The  Veteran  Will  Not  Be  Deceiveil 


New  York  Herald  Tr9>ane  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  KEW   TOEK 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
editorials  from  the  Binghamton.  N.  Y., 
Press  and  the  Streator.  111..  Times-Press 
dealing  with  the  subject  cf  the  long  over- 
due refunds  to  veterans  of  overcharge 
assessed  against  them  on  their  insurance 
premiums. 

The  editorials  follow; 

(Prom  the  Binghamton  (N    Y.)  Press  of 
September  1.  1949 1 

tXT'S  HAVE  MORE  CLXCTION  TXASS 

Begin  paylt^  the  $2,800,000,000  accumu- 
lated dividends  <xx  GI  liXe  izuurance  this  year, 
urges  Representative  Kxnnetu  B.  Kkatinc, 
Republican,  of  New  York.  He  charges  that 
the  admin Lsu-atlon  is  unnecessarily  delaying 
payment  until  1950,  an  election  year. 

His  charge  to  valid.  Veterans  getting  the 
dividends  will  be  receiving  only  a  rebate  on 
overpayments,  a  rebate  that  Is  rightly  theirs. 
But  not  a  few.  In  lack  of  understanding, 
will  think  the  payments  a  token  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  love  for  them.  Papa  Truman 
will  have  whiskers  and  Etemocrats  will  call 
It  Democratic  Christmas. 

The  administration  is  preparing  a  bag  of 
"glf u"  for  the  "peepul"  in  the  midterm  elec- 
tion year  1950,  Including  even  lower  taxes. 
The  illusion  of  largess  Is  always  nurtured 
by  politicians  whenever  elections  approach. 
They  can  take  2  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  non- 
election  year,  but  JoUy  Kris  Krlngles  they 
become  In  an  election  year.  They'll  return 
veterans"  money  to  veterans  amid  ringing 
of  sleigh  bells. 

(From    the    Streator    <I11.)    TUnes-Press    of 
September  2.  19401 

NOT  A  cirr 

Veteran  organizations  In  Streator  and 
elsewhere  over  the  cotmtry  are  assisting 
former  servicemen  In  preparing  forms  to 
secure  rebates  on  their  GI  insurance  which 
Will  amount  to  »2.800.000,000.  This  Is  not  a 
gift  to  the  veterans  as  some  of  the  twys  at 
Washington  wxiuld  like  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion; neither  is  It  the  result  of  astute  fi- 
nancing of  the  Federal  agency  handling  this 
insurance. 

Actually,  this  distribution  Is  possible  only 
beiause  the  n»en  in  the  armed  services  were 
overcharged  for  their  instirance  and  are  not 
receiving  a  gift  or  a  dividend,  but  simply  a 
return  of  excess  paymenu. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  veteran  will  re- 
ceive $175  more  or  toes,  though  this  figure 
has  been  questioned  and  of  course,  will  de- 
pend upon  many  factors.  Distribution  la 
expected  to  start  in  January  and  Bepre- 
seniative  KxAnNO.  of  New  York,  is  demanding 
that  the  task  of  retwting  the  overcharge  be 
made  as  quiclcly  as  possible.  He  sa3rs.  "The 
money  should  l>e  refvuided  Immediately.  It 
t>elongs  to  the  veterans  and  not  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Ttoe  soldiers  have  t)een  over- 
chargad  and  should  have  the  money  rettimed 
now  rather  than  a  year  from  now." 

Distribution  of  $2,800,000,000  should  be  a 
factor  in  bualaess  next  year  for  it  will  make 
available  this  additional  purchasing  power 
and  that  it  «riii  be  helpful  to  the  veteran 
goes  without  question.  It  will  prove  espe- 
cially welcocne.  for  nary  a  soldier  knew  or 
had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  saving  money 
by  paying  too  much  for  his  insurance. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINMESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislc^tiije  day 
of  Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
next  week  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
will  hold  its  annual  forum.  This  year's 
program  promises  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  American  political  think- 
ing. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  the  scheduled 
program  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FiBST  Session.  Monday.  7:45  f.  m..  Octobeb 
24.   1949 

Opening  of  the  forum:  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  general  of  the  Army, 
president,  Columbia  University. 

Framework  address:  Lindsay  Rogers.  Bur- 
gess professor  of  public  law,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

THt  DEMOCXATIC  PAKTT 

A  political  program  for  democracy,  Httbist 
H.    HuMPHRET.    Senator    from    Minnesota. 

Resolved:  "That  the  Democratic  Party 
should  seek  to  become  a  farmer-lat>or  coali- 
tion." Affirmative:  James  G.  Patton,  presi- 
dent. National  Farmers  Union.  Negative: 
Cliffobd  P.  Case,  Representative  from  New 
Jersey. 

French  songs:  Edith  Piaf.  French  chan- 
teuse. 

How  and  why  the  Democrats  will  win  in 
1950.  Frakklin  D.  Roosevelt,  J«..  Represent- 
ative from  New  York. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Fair  Deal.  Oscar  R. 
Ewing.  Federal  Sectirlty  Administrator. 

Panel:  The  kind  of  Democrat  I  am,  How- 
ard W.  Stmth.  Representative  from  Virginia; 
Frank  P.  Graham.  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Closing:  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Democratic- 
Liberal  Party  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 
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The  Hoover  Commission  Elecommendatlons, 
Arthur  S  Flemmlng,  president,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University. 

The  Hoover  Report  Is  Up  to  Tou.  Rotiert  L. 
Johnson,  president.  Temple  Unlvorsity. 

THE    XEPTTBLICAN    PAXTT 

The  Futiu-e  of  the  Republican  Party,  Henit 
Cabot  Loocs,  Jr.,  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

How  and  Why  the  RepubUcans  Will  Win  in 
1950,  Guy  G.  Oatkrlelson.  chairman.  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 

A  Middle  Way,  Philip  H.  Wlllkle.  member. 
Indiana  State  Legislature:  assistant,  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee. 

Rallying  New  Republicans  Alexander  M. 
Lankier,  director,  youth  activities.  New  York 
State  Republican  Committee. 

Song:  Patrice  Munsel  soprano.  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association:  Stuart  Ross  accom- 
panist. 

Needs  the  Party  Must  Meet,  Val  Peterson, 
Governor  of  Nebraska. 

How  Can  the  Democrats  Help  the  Republi- 
can Party?  Estes  KzrAima.  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Panel:  How  Much  Should  Government 
Do — on    Health.    Education,    and    Houslngt 


Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Senator  from  Malna; 
Wayne  L.  Morse.  Senator  from  Ore(?on:  Jaoaas 
P.  Kem.  Senator  from  Missouri:  Harold  Rua- 
sell.  commander  of  Amvets. 

Closing :  John  Foerxa  DxTLixa.  Senator  from 
New  York 

Thtxs  Sei^ion.  Wdkesdat.  1 :45  p  M..  OcTo- 
afl.   1949 


THE  CITIZEN'S   EESPONSIBnJTT 

Opening  statement:  Dr.  Peter  H.  Odegard. 
rapporteur;  chairman.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, political  science  department. 

Discussion  outline: 

I.  How  Can  the  Average  Citlaen  in  His 
Community  Exert  a  M«Ttmfinn  influence  on 
Government  Policy? 

n.  Can  American  Political  Parties  Be  Made 
Mere  Effective  Tools  of  Democraey? 

rn  What  Are  the  Moet  Effective  Ways  at 
Building  Political  Support? 

Participants:  Jacob  M.  Arvey.  chairman. 
Democratic  Party  of  Cook  County;  William 
M.  Boyle,  chairman.  Democratic  NaUonal 
Oommlttee;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Blair  Buck,  president. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs. 
LaFell  Dickinson,  Republican  national  com- 
mltteewoman  from  New  Hampshire:  Mrs. 
India  Edwards,  executive  director,  women's 
division.  Democratic  National  Committee; 
Mrs.  Joseph  R  Farrlngton.  president.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Women's  Republican 
Clubs;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heflelflnger.  Republi- 
can national  committeewoman  from  Minne- 
sota; Dr.  Althea  K.  Hottel,  president.  Amer- 
lean  Association  of  University  Women;  Vic- 
tor A.  Johnston,  campaign  director.  New  York 
Republican  Sen>«torial  Committee;  Mickey 
Levlne,  memlier,  state  executive  committee. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action;  Mrs.  Os- 
wald B.  Lord,  chairman.  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund;  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Ray,  director.  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  State 
University  of  Iowa;  Mrs.  Gerel  Rublen,  presi- 
dent. New  York  Women's  Trade  Union 
League:  K.  Prances  Scott,  M.  D..  president. 
National  Federation  of  Btisiness  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  ClutM,  Inc.;  Miss  Anna  Lord 
Strauss,  president.  League  of  Women  Votors 
of  the  United  States;  Mrs.  Cynthia  Zimmer- 
man, assistant  to  the  campaign  director,  New 
York  Republican  Senatorial  Committee. 

93ngB:    Eugene  Conley,  tenor,  Metrop<Al- 
tan    Opera   Asaoelation;    Marcel    Prank,   ac- 
companist. 
Salut  demeure  chaste  et  pure  (Faust) 

Gounod 

A  Ballynure  Ballad arrangement,  Hughes 

I  Know  Where  I'm  Gotn' 

arrangement,  Hughes 
Ocwsack  Love  Song Kountz 

FocxTH  Session.  Wesnesdat.  7:45  p.  m.. 
OcTOBxa  26.  1949 

THE    INTEKDEPENOENCX    OP    WOKLD   PaOBUtMB 

The  United  Nations:  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
member,  American  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Asia's  Red  Riddle:  A.  T.  Steele.  New  York 
Howld  Tribune  correspondent  In  the  Par 
Bast. 

Message:  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prtma  ICn- 
ister  of  India. 

Asia  Awake:  Madame  V.  L.  Pandit.  Indian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Point  4:  David  Owen,  Assistant  Secretary 
General.  In  charge  of  economic  affairs.  United 
Nations. 

Collegiate  Chorale:  William  Jonson,  direct 
tor;  Don  Smith,  accompanist. 

Alleluia .. Randall  Thompaoa 

Dorchester William  BilHi^i 

Aastirance William  BUIlngs 

My  Lord.  What  a  Mourning.  William  Dawson 
Aln'-a  That  Good  News William  Dawson 

Planning  our  FogaigTi  Policy :  Dorothy  Fos- 
dlck.  only  wooan  member.  State  Depart- 
ment's policy  planning  staS. 
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What  Futur«  lor  Oeniuny?  Luctua  D. 
CJUy.  rormw  American  MiiUary  Oovemoc  ol 
Oannany.  commander  In  chiei  of  Amartcan 
Uoopa  occupying  Kurope 

Tt»  OooncU  of  Btirop*-  Sforxino  Sforza. 
it  all  member  of  the  CouncU  of  Buropa  8«Mr«- 

tariat 

PartiMrahlp  for  Survival:  Barbara  Ward. 
Horelgn  editor,  ttoa  EcononHat.  of  London 

Closing:  Louis  A.  Johnaon.  Secretary  ot  D«- 
tenae. 


Labor  ItncI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

I       HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO  I  Inchide  the  following  sUtement 
made  by  me  before  the  launching  dinner 
of  the  Lirael  Hi.stadrut  campaign  in  Cm- 
clnnatl.  Tuesday.  October  18.  1949: 

LABOa   isa*CT. 

It  U  not  only  aa  a  Zlonlat  that  I  appear 
iMfon  you  to  tpeak  in  behalf  of  the  Nauuijal 
Committee  for  Labor  Iirael  but  alao.  in  tha 
taQiiiiai^  aanaa,  aa  a  liberal. 
^INtthcr  you  nor  I  would  be  facing  each 
other  now  if  we  did  not  ah^re  together  the 
luiowledge  that  the  form  of  autehood  U  a 
•badow  without  lubolance  If  the  welfare  of 
the  people  within  that  sUte  U  not  the  pri- 
mary concern  The  lecurlty.  dignity,  free- 
dom of  the  people,  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy—If we  loee  eight  of  theae.  then  the 
blood  of  the  Jewlah  martyrs  hm  been  shed  In 
vain.  That  u  why  I  have  beMi  lo  eager  to 
talk  to  you.  Aa  a  Uberal  in  Congress.  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way  how  very  much  the 
support  and  ertenalon  of  liberaiiam  dependa 
upon  bow  much  the  people  will  do  for  It. 

As  a  Zionut.  I  oould  do  no  better  than  to 
qu.Jie  the  words  of  Ooldle  Myerson.  Uraell 
Minister  of  Labor,  "I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  U  It  were  not  for  the  labor 
movement  In  Zionism  we  would  never  have 
had  a  Jewlah  state.  I  think  every  Zionist 
admlte  it.  If  it  were  not  for  the  settlements 
of  Tel  Hal  and  Kfar  Oiladl  down  to  the  latest 
settlement  In  the  Negeb.  we  would  never  have 
had  a  state.  If  there  were  not  a  body  or- 
ganl—TI  in  the  Hlatadrut  that  knew  eaactly 
what  It  wanted  every  day  of  the  ye  ir  and 
every  year  of  our  work  in  the  countiy.  and 
that  never  shirked  a  problem  but  set  about 
solving  It.  we  would  never  have  had  a  Jewish 
state  ' 

Aa  a  liberal.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  the  Premier  of  larael,  David  Bcn-Utir- 
lon.  •Political  lndei)endence  la  noi  enough, 
the  sUU  la  not  an  end  in  Itself."  You  know 
what  be  meana.  No.  political  Independence 
la  not  enough.  Along  with  political  inde- 
pendence muat  go  moral.  Intellectual,  aiid 
ecnromlc  IndepenUrnce  Only  then  can  a 
state  survive,  survive  In  the  seitae  of  a  living 
people  and  a  growing  nation.  The  people 
of  larael  know  thla  well,  fur  In  forming  a 
Jewtah  Oovernment  thov  have  seen  to  tt  that 
there    waa   a    labor    i  Oovexnment 

*  machinery  cannot  do  ♦• .  r . ,  ;..mK.  Nor  should 
It  In  a  free  and  vUble  society.  Henre.  If 
there  la  any  one  Rroup  whli  h  hns  and  can 
Insure  the  stability  and  the  security  of  larael 
It  U  the  HUtadrut 

What  would  Israel  be.  wbat  can  It  be  with- 
out Hlstadrut?  What  would  It  have  been 
without  Hletadrut?  Wstadrut  waa  not  only 
the  major  insinimentAllty  of  oolonlaati 
but  Ita  atme  and  onerailons  re«c  hed  for  ••<  t 
the  empty   huak  ol  -  sluie.   but   foi   an   ea- 


panding  labor  oommunlty  and  a  Ubor  econ- 
omy to  aerve  the  ends  of  a  truer  social  and 
political  democracy      Through  the  workers 
sick    fund,    through    the    Invalidity    fund, 
through  lu  unemployment  fund,  through  n» 
widows'    and    orphans'    fund,    through    the 
famlUm-aaatstance  fund  and  old-age  fund. 
It  gave  social  meaning  to  Israels  develop- 
ment.    Through   Its  i02  collective  and  co- 
operative workers  settlements  wtth  Its  total 
farmer  population  of  over  40.000.  it  developed 
not  only  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  but 
brought  Into  being  the  new  Jewish  agricul- 
tural worker,  uught  them  the  feel  and  the 
joy  of  the  aoU  and  Ita  dignity.     lu  agricul- 
tural  marketing   cooperative   seivea  all   the 
labor  aeitlemeuU.  creating  new  markets  and 
new      mode*      of      equitable      distribution. 
Through  Its  general  wholesale  supply  coop- 
erative.   It    checked    spectilatloo    and    price 
manipulation  during  the  war     Hlstadrut  pro- 
vldea   practically   all   the   inter-   and   Inua- 
urban  motor  transportation  through  iU  paa- 
senger  and  freight  transport  cooperativea.   It 
handlea  over  7  percent  of  all  the  building  con- 
struction In  the  Uuid.     It  operates  housing 
authority,  plans  and  executes  hotislng  proj- 
ects   (or    the    workers.      Hlstadrut    pioneers 
founded  the  first  Jewish  defense  orgamzallon 
In  Palestine.    The  Palmach  commandos  come 
from  Hlstadrut  kibbutzim. 

By  no  means  Is  thU  list  of  activities  and 
•ccompllshmenu  all-ineluslvc  I  never  un- 
derstood ao  clearly  until  I'vls.ied  I^^rael  what 
Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  meant  wfticn  he  said.  "The 
Jewish  Nation  could  never  have  been  eaUb- 
llsbed  without  HUtadrut.'  It  has  developed 
Industry,  agriculture,  shipping.  For.  In  Is- 
rael, through  Hlstadrut.  is  a  land  that  Is 
being  built  for  people— not  for  Institutions. 
Here  Is  a  land  that  is  being  buUt  on  the 
concepts  of  greater  security  for  all.  Here 
the  dry  rot  of  the  nonsense  that  people  f.re 
exploitable  and  expendable  Is  being  swept 
away  Here  Is  the  fresh  start.  Frankly.  I 
believe  Hisudrut  to  be  the  most  unique 
a^'ency  In  the  world. 

And  let  me  ask  you  this:  If  Hlstadrut. 
founded  -n  Halfs,  on  December  7.  19C:0.  by 
4.433  workers,  could  under  British  rule,  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  nondevelop- 
ment  of  a  barren  land,  under  the  Impact  of 
war  and  dlaaater,  accomplish  what  It  did. 
what  will  It  do  now.  with  the  cocperatlon 
of  a  friendly  government,  their  own  govern- 
ment, with  the  knowledge  they  have  gained 
over  the  years,  with  the  know-hows  they  have 
developed. 

Now  Hlstadrut  faces  the  task  of  rehabili- 
tating and  Integrating  a  million  JewUh  Im- 
nilgrunU  At  least  400.000  of  this  million 
will  be  turned  Into  workers  enriching  the 
life  stream  of  Israel. 

Only  Hist.idrut  can  bring  that  accllma- 
tixation  through  It  education  and  cultural 
actlvitlea.  through  Its  vocational  and  train- 
ing schools,  through  Its  health  and  social 
aervlcee.  The  respciulbillty  falla  upon  Hls- 
tadrut. as  well,  to  aave  and  expand  the  col- 
lective settlements.  There  Is  a  dearth  of 
peraonnel  and  eqtilpment  In  these  settle- 
ments. The  strength  of  pioneer  Israel  lies 
In  these  collective  wttlements  lo  which  cha- 
lutxlm  gnve  the  years  of  their  lives  so  that 
one  day  Israel,  free  and  self-sustaining,  will 
march  In  liberty  with  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  If  these  settlements  are  permltied  to 
lapse,  to  dLwlpate.  an  Integral  and.  yes.  In- 
dUpenaable.  part  of  Israel  will  be  lost.  The 
cullecttve  settlement  la  being,  watched  with 
singular  Intereat  by  the  political  and  socUl 
scientiata  all  over  the  world.  The  collec- 
tive aetUemeut  has  proven,  they  believe,  thut 
communal  eadaavor  and  democratic  proced- 
ures are  no*  IncompaUble;  they  can  coexist, 
side  by  aide,  keeping  men  free  from  aoclvl 
rxptoitatlBn  and  free  as  weU  from  poUUcal 

t)ram9- 

Moreover.  In  ad<l  housing  for  Im- 

mlirraats.  Hlstadrut    ^        i-ig  a  need  wh  ^  h 

neither  gweernuoent  nor  otlier  oftanfatlons 


can  fill.  This  Involves  a  program  of  build- 
ing 6  000  housing  unlU  for  the  low-Income 
group  of  workers.  No  other  unit  can  under- 
take this,  all  the  facilities  of  the  Oovern- 
ment having  been  dedicated  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  the  new  Immigrants. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  making  any  grandiose 
statement  when  I  say  that  the  eyes  of  an  in- 
formed world  are  upon  Israel,  with  a  hope 
that  has  '  '  o  match  since  the  cry  of  tiie 
French  I;  .narles,    -Uberiy.  fraternity, 

and  equality  In  larael  you  can  see  a  new 
world  aborning  where  man  may  walk  In 
freedom  and  In  plenty;  where  social  experi- 
menUtlon  la  vigorous  and  productive:  »h€re 
the  evils  of  preventable  dlaease,  poverty,  and 
Illiteracy  will  be  crowded  out  to  make  room 
f(jr  lour  freedom*— freedom  of  speech  and 
expresalon.  freedom  of  every  person  to  wor- 
ship  Ood  m  his  own  way.  freedom  from  want, 
and  freedom  from  fear. 

Labor  Israel  has  set  that  pattern,  a  pattern 
which  does  not  divorce  security  from  democ- 
racv  nor  cooperative  ventures  from  freedom. 
Ihis  Is  the  pattern  the  world  watches  and  :n 
thla  pattern  Is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  Is  a 
pattern  fnr  survival  and  for  peace  1  say, 
and  I  believe  It  to  be  no  exasperation  what- 
soever that  If  we  share  In  the  expanMon  of 
that  pattern  In  Israel,  we  are  working  not 
for  Israel  alone  but  for  all  the  world  And 
not  only  will  Israel  and  Israels  children  share 
In  the  fruits  but  yotir  children  and  mine.  A 
sturdy,  healthy  Israel,  economically,  sociallv. 
morally,  and  politically,  means  small  aa  the 
■--  la.  It  can  hve  and  rtow  despite  mter- 
.  rivalries  and  Intrigues. 
Lets  ask  ourselves.  How  much  do  we  caret 
Rfter  the  decimation  of  «lmo(»t  one-half  of 
world  Jewry   in  HI  -xmbers.  after 

the  war  for  Israeli  ■       •"<•'•  »«t«r  tr.e 

triumph  of  Israel  over  nartons  of  power  and 
wealth— Hrw  much  now  do  we  care  whether 
Israel  survives  and  In  what  manner?  We 
■he  h!gh  drnma  of  the  wsr  inmia.  the 
.um  of  military  vlctorv.  the  tense 
pitch  that  was  maintained  tl  l'* 

whole    political    struwle    for  'e 

•re  withdrawing  We  must  acknowledjre 
this.  becau.«ie  If  we  diui  t.  ail  unseen,  and 
very  slowly,  the  greatest  enemy  of  mankind- 
lethargy  and  Indifference— will  overtake  us. 
It  Is  easy  enough  to  be  swept  aU-ng  In  the 
stream  of  excitement,  to  understand  and  to 
help  and  to  sympatnlze  and  to  participate. 
Now  Is  the  period  of  digging  and  ftnibbing 
and  buUdlng  New  all  the  achievements  of 
larael  must  be  gathered  together  and  tied 
In  an  enduring  knot. 

As  the  world  has  found  to  Its  dismay,  the 
problems  of  peace  are  •  "^lore  intricate, 

more  delicate  than  the  is  of  war.     In 

peacetime,  the  sense  oi  sacrince  seems  to 
dim.  the  unity  and  coordination  fall  apart, 
the  grumbling  and  the  Indifference  set  In. 
We  have  seen  It  happen  the  world  over.  We 
stand  warned  Let  us  see  that  It  does  r^t 
happen  to  and  In  larael. 

What  I  am  telling  you  today  U  not  hear- 
say. I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the 
miracle  that  is  Israel.  1  have  traveled  in 
many  parts  of  the  veorld  and  there  is  no 
other  country,  save  the  United  States,  where 
there  Is  a  sense  of  growth,  where  the  prom- 
l.«e  of  the  future  Is  in  the  very  atmospheie 
of  the  land,  where  hope  and  enthuslaam  run 
throuifh  the  country  like  •  scarlet  thread. 
Everywhere  el-^  I  found  despair,  a  sense  cf 
futility  and  fear— not  ao  In  larael.  Despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  taska  before  them — 
thousands  of  new  tmmlfrants.  the  lack  of 
phvsir  -  ri-vs.  the  dire  need  Uv  housing. 

the  CO  iiK.  the  rebuilding  of  the  rulBS 

of  the  war.  the  compleidty  of  antalgamatlng 
doaens  of  different  ctiltures  Into  one,  the 
International  game  of  cat  and  mouse  that 
is  being  played  with  larael— dcaptte  these, 
the  people  of  larael  wear  the  badge  of  ei>ur- 
age.  wear  It  pnnidly  but  with  humor  and 
with  wit  and  wi'h  wurruh  Please  believe 
me  when  I  tell  yoj  that  desplu  all  the  ob- 
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atacles  they  have  yet  to  conquer,  they  are  a 
happy  people.  The  question  now  lies  before 
lis — will  we  In  our  ease  and  in  our  own 
security  forget  them  and  fail  them? 

We  have  by  no  meai.s  reached  the  stage 
that  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  complacency. 
Ke::hfr  lnter:ially  nor  externally  can  Israel's 
ship  of  slate  move  serenely  and  relaxed.  We 
know  that  Israel  will  never  be  the  aggressor, 
but  we  know  too  that  Israel  for  a  long  time 
to  come  must  keep  her  fences  mended  and 
protected.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
you  sonfe  of  the  Internal  distresses  and  needs 
which  only  Hlstadrut  can  mend. 

I  want  to  poiut  now  to  some  of  the  exter- 
nal dangers  that  we  as  Americans  must 
watch,  and  by  pressures  of  informed  public 
opinion  help  avert.  For  example,  the  fate  of 
the  new  city  of  Jerusalem  haugs  In  the  bal- 
ance. Once  again  there  is  talk  of  the  inter- 
nationalization cf  the  Holy  City.  Interna- 
tionalization of  that  area  has  proved  to  be 
a  tragic  error.  I  know.  1  saw  it.  I  saw  the 
tragedy  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken  out 
of  Israeli  control  by  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion. Death  hovered  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  air.  Only  the  bravery  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Israelis  kept  Jerusalem  alive.  The 
United  Nations  had  proposed  international 
machinery  which  broke  down  completely 
when  put  to  the  test.  It  had  neither  the 
heart  nor  the  equipment  for  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering the  Holy  City.  It  has  neither 
the  machlnen-y  nor  the  equipment  today. 
The  United  Nations  could  not  save  Jerusa- 
lem: it  did  rot  e^en  try.  Today  every  in- 
habitant of  tte  new  city  cf  Jervisalem  mourns 
Its  dead  and  keeps  the  resolution  firm  in 
his  heart  that  now  the  new  city  must  be  for- 
ever a  part  of  Israel.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  prior  to  Arab  aggression,  the  Israelis, 
In  the  interest  cf  peace,  had  consented  to 
the  :\lizatlon    of    Jerusalem    and 

had  .  with  the  appointed  authori- 

ties. But  It  failed  and  failed  miserably. 
Jerusalem  survived  today  only  because  the 
Israelis  fought  and  died  for  it.  Today  Jeru- 
occupled  with  peaceful  pursuits  and 
L  of  restoration  is  well  on  its  way. 
Agaiu  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  United 
Nations'  International  machinery,  as  such, 
took  no  part  in  the  war  and  none  in  the 
peace.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
new  city  of  Jerusalem  is  inhabited  by  100.- 
000  Jews,  comprising  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  I'o  percent  of  the  Holy  Places 
which  are  so  much  a  concern  of  the  world 
outside  the  new  city's  limits.  It  must 
also  be  remerr.bered  that  the  Israeli  Govern- 
m?nt  has  pl«lged  itself  and  has  honored  that 
pledge  to  permit  complete  accessibility  to  all 
Ho'.v  Places  within  Its  Jurisdiction  and  has 
protected  and  preserved  all  Holy  Places  in 
and  oi;  '    wanton  destruc- 

tion.    \  •    ^I'-l   it  serve   to 

place  all  of  Jerusalem  juridically  under  in- 
ternational control?  The  United  Nations 
has  neither  the  mlUUry  nor  the  administra- 
tive staff  nog  the  nii'.ltary  tools  with  which 
t..  a  •  ern  atd  control  the  area.  Peace  and 
1      .,:  V  be  assured  when 

;  Jt;  .  .s  an  intei^ral  part 

cf  Israel.  T^e  cultural.  Ungual,  and  religious 
tlei  betweet  Jewish  Jerusalem  and  Israel 
are  ir-e.^.tricably  woven  together.  The  people 
cfJeru     •  .  the  terror  of  the  siege.  Will 

never,  :  it  to  decapitation.     This 

Is  one  ;  .  ■:■■■■  '•'    ^>  ••  '■■   ""'■>• 

Allot..--     ...     .:.     •■  ^     t         ■••■■^-i^    »^«* 

pressures  plticed  upon  Israel  to  persuade  her 
to  relinquish  a  portion  of  the  territory  she 
now  hoUi«  more  particularly,  in  the  Negeb. 
Again  i  ::  iuteret  •  States 

ai:d  ill  -  -    ^   ate  Dep;  '-  upo" 

pursuing  euher  the  treacherous  course  of 
»Pr  *  ^^-  the  debasing  road  of  greedy 

As     .  as  loyal  Americans,  we  have 

the  right,  or  rather  I  shovld  s  .   -    " 

duty    to    ccTtv  ern    ourselves    j  • 

lutiniRlely  v.iih   the  foreign   policy   of   the 


United  States  whether  that  "policy  Is  related 
to  Greece,  Turkey.  Spain,  Egypt,  or  Israel. 
We  have  the  duty  to  speak  up,  to  make  our 
opinions  felt  and  to  apply  the  democratic 
processes  to  the  expression  of  sejjtiment. 
You  can  be  assured  that  I  shall  ndver  rest 
where  there  is  even  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
Immoral  political  practices  in  any  tyranch  of 
our  Government.  Pressure  on  Israel  to  re- 
linquish the  Negeb  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
state,  an  immoral  political  policy. 

Another  problem  that  confronts  Israel  na- 
tionally is  that  of  the  Arab  refugees.  There 
again  pressure  is  being  applied  to  Israel  to 
permit  the  Arabs  to  return.  Israel  has  of- 
fered to  take  100.000  of  the  refugees,  has  of- 
fered to  contribute  moneys  to  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  remainder  elsewhere.  To  per- 
mit the  refugees  to  return  now  would  mean 
the  creation  of  economic  chaos  In  Israel, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  Arab  motivation  for 
their  insistence  upon  treating  the  refugee 
problem  in  this  manner.  It  would  likewise 
serve  the  Arab  purpose  to  establish  a  heavy 
fifth  column  in  Israel  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  state.  But  dwelling  on  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Arab  countries  in 
Israel,  the  Arabs  have  succeeded  in  raising 
a  smoke  screen.  Having  created  the  prob- 
lem themselves  by  their  aggression  against 
Israel  and  against  the  United  Nations  they 
now  seek  to  avoid  all  responsibility  therefor 
by  Insisting  that  the  problem  is  exclusively 
Israel's. 

In  short,  what  they  could  not  do  by  direc- 
tion they  seek  to  do  indirectly.  The  propa- 
ganda wheels  are  turning  swiftly  to  engage 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world  for  these 
Arab  refugees.  Not  that  It  Is  not  a  problem 
for  the  humanitarian:  human  suffering  al- 
ways is.  But  the  known  neglect  of  Arab 
leadership  for  Its  population,  for  its  down- 
trodden, diseased,  and  Illiterate  population, 
did  not  change  overnight.  Obviously  this 
sudden  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Arab 
refugees  is  being  used  as  a  military  weapon 
aimed  against  "Israel.  The  only  practical 
solution  lies  in  the  resettlement  of  those 
Arabs,  who  are  actually  victims  of  their  own 
leadership,  in  underpopulated  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

I  do  not  believe  1  have  gone  too  far  afield 
in  touching  on  these  questions.  They  are 
Intimately  related  with  the  work  of  Labor 
Israel  and  related  most  certainly  to  your 
attitude  on  American  foreign  policy. 

There  is  much  hope.  I  believe,  in  the  eco- 
nomic mission  headed  by  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp 
which  will  explore  the  economic  potential 
of  the  Middle  East,  for  it  is  recognized  uni- 
versally, within  and  without  Israel,  that  eco- 
nomic "stability  more  safely  and  surely  pre- 
cedes political  stability.  Israel  cannot  exist 
healthy  and  prosperous  without  neighboring 
countries  likewise  economically  sound. 

I  have  wanted  to  point  out  to  you  how 
crucial  a  moment  it  is  for  Israel  externally 
and  internaliy.  It  is  up  to  you  now  to  show 
how  much  do  you  care. 


House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject 
of  a  world  federation: 

Mr.  ESERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  formation  of  a  world 
federation  is  a  spendid  idea,  and  is  one  of 
many  avenues  of  approach  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  establishing  perma- 
nent peace.  Naturally,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  will  be  a  guaranty,  but  I  feel  con- 
fident that  it  win  result  In  more  good  will 
and  better  relationships  between  the  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  federation, 
and  perhaps  also  with  other  countries  which 
are  not  members. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  act  favorably  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64. 


World  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

CF  PE.NNSYLV.^Ni.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix.  I  include  a  statement 
made  by  me  on  October  7.  1349.  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 


World  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 
Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  which  I  made 
before  the  House  Fofeigrn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  October  12.  1949.  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64— a 
resolution  to  seek  development  of  the 
United  Nations  into  a  world  federation: 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  now  know  that  Russia  has  the 
atomic  bomb.  The  suddenness  of.  President 
Truman's  announcement  should  drive  home 
the  fact  that  the  world  can  no  longer  afford 
fundamental  disagreement — at  least  when  it 
comes  to  controlling  the  forces  of  physical 
destruction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  am  particularly  aware  of 
the  urgent  truth  of  that  statement.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  appear  before  this 
committee  to  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64.  I  waa 
one  of  these  who  Introduced  this  resolution 
In  the  House,  becavise  I  believe  that  a  world 
federation  Is  the  surest  way  of  permanently 
controlling  the  forces  of  mass  destruction 
that  are  now  at  large. 

It  mtist  be  admitted  that  in  some  field*, 
the  United  Nations  has  demonstrated  that 
International  constiltation  and  cooperation 
are  not  entirely  things  of  the  luture.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  realistically  denied  that  where 
the  major  nations  are  fundamentally  at  log- 
gerheads, the  United  Nations  has  been  unable 
to  take  anv  effective  action. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  Nations  falls 
short  cf  complete  success  because  it  is  too 
much  like  the  old  League  of  Nations.  It  Is 
still  an  organization  of  sovereign  nations — 
that  is,  of  r.atioiis  each  cf  which  Insists  that 
it  be  able  to  decide  what  It  will  do  in  all 
cases. 

Here  in  America,  the  various  States  decided 
that,  in  some  fields,  they  would  give  up  that 
right  of  coa.plete  free  choice  and  agree  that 
all  should  submit  to  majority  decisions. 
Through  this  agreement,  each  State  gained 
strength  from  the  others.  As  an  obvious  ex- 
ample, no  State  could  hope  to  defend  itself 
alone  nearly  as  v.ell  as  with  the  help  of  47 
other  States. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  ftands  to 
gain  strer.orth  from  other  nations  in  a  simi- 
lar manner— that  is.  by  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  them  to  submit  to  group  de- 
cisions in  cerlfein  limited  tields.    Our  purpose 
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im\  doing  so.  m  autcd  in  tb«  rMOtuUoo  uiMter 
cotMMtarfttton.   would   be   to   |MrtwrT>   p— f 

•nd  prevent  aggression  throvigb  th«  enact- 
ment. Interpretation,  and  enlcwcement  of 
vorld  law. 

Note  thoae  word*  "and  enforcement."  We 
have  tried  writing  world  laws  before.  We 
even  tried  to  outlaw  war.  by  the  Kel'.ogg- 
Brland  treaty.  But  that  treaty  never 
amounted  to  more  than  a  piece  of  paper, 
because  there  was  no  force  In  the  world 
capable  of  enforcing  It.  If  the  limited 
powers  of  which  this  resolution  speaks  are 
vested  In  the  United  Nations,  that  force  will 
exut  and  world  law  will  be  something  more 
than   paper.  InJc.  and  sealing  wax. 

As  I  see  It.  vesting  the  neceaaary  power* 
In  the  United  Nations  means  that  all  na- 
tions must  agree  to  submit  to  majority 
decisions  all  matters  regardlnt;  the  use  of 
pbyslcal  force.  That  applies  to  the  u^e  of 
conventional  arms  a«  well  as  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy. 

This  cotmtry  has  already  proposed  this  In 
the  field  of  atomic  energy.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  press  for  at>nlltlon  of  the  veto  In 
tbe  IMd  of  conventional  armaments  con- 
trol aa  well. 

In  assessing  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  we 
ahotild  consider  )ust  what  America  stands 
to  lose  and  gain  In  agreeing  to  submit  to 
majority  decisions  In  the  control  of  physical 
force. 

As  I  see  It.  all  we  lose  U  a  rteht  Which 
the  people  of  no  nation  wish  to  exercise:  The 
riBbt  to  vafe  war — the  right  to  send  some 
cMtmam  litto  :>attle  and  the  right  to  subject 
the  rest  to' hardship — and  possibly  deatruc- 
tlon — at  home. 

Balanced  against  that.  I  believe  we  stand 
to  gain  the  surest  hope  that  has  ever  been 
oitered  that  we  will  never  arain  have  to 
everclse  those  awful  righU. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  most  command- 
ing position  to  shape  the  course  of  world 
events.  Where  we  lead,  most  of  the  world 
follows.  As  the  leader  in  the  field  of  atomic 
•aargy.  America  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
iMHl  the  world  Into  an  organlxatlnn  which 
will  mean  the  effective  control  of  the  atom. 

If  the  United  States  expresses,  throxigh 
this  resolution.  Its  willingness  to  enter  Into 
a  limited  world  government,  surely  all  the 
Western  World  will  follow 

It  does  not  seem  Imponlble  to  me  that 
If  that  should  occur,  the  Eastern  World 
n»li?ht  deem  It  to  Its  own  Interest  to  Join 
the  federation,  as  the  surest  course  for  main- 
taining a  permanent  peace. 

Btrt  without  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  which  Resolution  64  calls  for. 
world  federation  will  probably  never  be  more 
than  a  noble  Ideal  in  which  inany  believe 
but  toward  which  no  one  has  the  courage 

to  Act. 


Tke  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or    MKW    JOMM. 

IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  BKPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  CX)UDKRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
o«o,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times: 

A  coeixT  "conrtOMiaa" 

Bnuktm  and  House  farm  bill  conferees 
agreed  yesterday  on  what  they  are  pleased 
to  refer  to  as  "compromise"  leglalatton. 

It  u  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
pecMut  fiscal  yeur  the  Ocvernmeut  will  have 


bad  to  Uke  title  to  more  than  13  000.000.000 
worth  of  surplus  (arm  commodities.  In  the 
face  of  this  state  of  affairs;  In  the  face  of 
the  admonitions  of  the  Nation's  principal 
farm  onranizatlons.  and  in  flat  violation  of 
the  platform  pledge  of  the  Democratic  party, 
these  conferees  hsve  agreed  to  go  along,  to 
all  IntenU  and  purpose*,  with  the  very  policy 
that  has  prodviced  the  present  glut  of  farm 
products.  Flexible  price  supports  are  prom- 
ised. It  Is  true,  for  sometime  in  the  early 
future,  but  even  if  one  could  accept  that 
proml.se  at  Its  face  value — which  in  view  of 
the  farm  bloc's  postwar  record,  one  obviously 
cannot — It  would  hardly  help  In  the  present 
mounting  emergency.  The  conferees"  '•solu- 
tion" of  that  problem  Is  to  continue  the  war- 
time policy  under  which  farmers  are  encour- 
aged to  produce,  not  for  the  market  but  for 
what  they  can  get  from  the  Government  for 
their  products. 

In  only  one  sense  can  this  measure  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "compromise  "  It  Is  a  compro- 
mise In  the  sense  that  the  consumer,  the  tax- 
payer, and  In  the  end  the  farmer  him.self. 
all  sUnd  to  share  alike.  They  stand  to  share 
alike  becaiise.  as  a  result  of  this  thorouehly 
irresponsible  act  of  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees—openly encouraged  by  the  adminis- 
tration— they  all  stand  to  lose  beavUy. 


Ail  the  People  Pay  All  the  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WtSCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Hugh  J.  Rafferty.  a  prominent 
citizen  In  the  SUte  of  Wiscon.sin.  recent- 
ly addres.>ied  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Kenosha  Evening  News  on  the  subject 
of  taxes.  He  presents  the  tax  problem 
In  a  way  that  can  be  understood  by  any 
citizen.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  a  copy  of  said  let- 
ter: 

Voici  or  TMt  Piopta 


To  THE  Ebttos  : 

Do  the  steel  mills  pay  taxes?  No. 

Do  the  railroad  companies  pay  taxes?    No. 

Do  the  department  stores  pay  taxes'*    No. 

Does  the  corner  grocery  store  pay  taxes? 
No. 

It  Is  true  that  the  tax  records  show  how 
they  do  pay  taxes,  but  they  cannot  do  so, 
because  no  bluiness  concern  of  any  kind,  big 
or  little,  has  as  much  as  a  sMck  nickel  until 
It  sells  Its  products  or  services. 

To  get  money  for  taxes,  business  concerns 
must  sell  their  merchandise  and  services  at 
a  profit.  The  business  concerns,  therefore, 
are  merely  tax  collectors,  taking  the  money 
from  the  people  and  passing  It  on  to  the  tax 
collector 

Consider  •  pair  of  aboee.  The  leather  In 
shoes  comes  from  the  tanner,  who  buys  the 
cattle  hides  from  a  packing  house  and  the 
tanbark  to  tan  the  leather  from  a  sawmUl. 
The  sawmill,  the  timber  companies  that  cut 
the  oak  or  hemlock  trees,  the  packlni(  house 
and  the  tanner  ail  pay  taxes  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  shoe  manufacturer.  He  adds  their 
taxes  and  the  taxes  he  pays  himself  and 
passes  them  on  to  the  retailer.  The  retaUer 
pajrs  taxes.  He  adds  his  taxes  plus  all  the 
taxes  passed  on  to  him  to  the  price  of  the 
shoes. 

The  consumer,  who  may  think  all  the  taxee 
he  pays  are  the  withholding  taxee  taken  by 
his  employer  from  his  pay   check,  actually 


pays  the  taxes  that  are  hidden  In  the  price  of 
the  shoes  he  buys,  the  food  he  eats,  the  cloth- 
ing he  wears,  and  the  coat  of  everything  be 
buys  for  his  fsmily. 

A  very  large  share  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
goods  botight  today  as  compared  with  price* 
of  10  years  ago  Is  due  to  higher  taxes. 

Higher  taxes  are  reducing  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  people.  The  more 
the  Government  cosu  the  less  a  consumer 
can  buy  for  his  family. 

The  bualiMMman  Is  reluctant  to  pass  on 
taxes,  for  h9  knows  that  every  time  taxes  go 
up  and  he  marks  up  the  price  of  his  product 
he  Is  pricing  somebody  out  of  the  market. 

The  businessman  knows  that  the  higher 
the  taxes  be  must  pass  on  to  his  customers 
the  fewer  customers  he  will  have.  He  knows 
that  the  biggest  competitor  for  his  customers' 
dollars  is  the  Oovcnment. 

We  are  fast  dr-lftlng  down  the  way  of  So- 
cialistic England,  where  a  single  man  with  an 
Income  of  •1.450  pays  1272  In  Income  tax. 
With  an  Income  of  13.600  he  pays  •1.234  In 
tax. 

Isn't  It  time  that  those  who  run  our  Gov- 
ernment should  think  of  the  people"*  E\ery- 
one  »ho  eats  food,  wears  clothes,  or  sleeps  in 
a  house  should  write  his  Congressman  and 
Senators  telling  them  he  Is  tired  cr  paying  for 
the  hleh  cost  of  Go'.emment  in  direct  and 
hidden  taxes. 

HctSH  J  RArrarr. 


Statenent  by  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberc 


EXTENSION  OP  RE*IARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr     WILLIAMS      Mr     Sp^^aker.    the 

Membership  of  this  House  and  Ameri- 
cans everjwhere  have  for  several  weeks 
past  been  reading  of  the  statements 
made  by  naval  officials  In  their  appear- 
ances t>eXore  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  this  House. 

Tod.-^y  Gen.  Hort  S.  Vandenberg.  Chief 
of  Stafr.  United  States  Air  Force,  ap- 
peared before  thai  committee. 

A  direct  question  was  put  to  General 
Vandenberg  asking  that  he  express  his 
personal  views  with  respect  to  the  use 
and  value  of  naval  air  carriers  in  the 
event  of  war. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  reading  his  rep.y, 
which  I  include  herewith  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

The  subject  of  carrier  aviation  Is  a  complex 
one.  It  la  not  slmplv  a  question:  Are  ycu 
for  them  or  against  them?  There  are  car- 
riers of  different  types  and  for  different  pur- 
poses. There  are  carriers  which  are  neces- 
sary against  some  enemies  and  not  nec'ssarr 
against  others  Confusion  can  easUy  arise 
and  I  should  like  to  try  to  clear  It  up 

If  I  were  to  stste  my  position  on  this  sub- 
ject In  one  sentence  It  would  be  this:  I  am 
In  favor  of  the  greatest  possible  development 
of  carrier  aviation  to  whatever  extent  car- 
riers and  their  aircraft  are  necessary  for  ful- 
fillment of  a  strategic  plan  against  the  one 
possible  enemv  we  msy  have  to  face  Lees 
than  this  would  be  unsound:  more  than  this 
Is  an  unjustifiable  burden  upon  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

n 

In  the  Second  World  War  we  fotight  tw« 
diSercut  enemies  lu  two  hemupheree. 
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In  Europe  our  enemy  was  essentially  a  land 
power  with  a  large  submarine  fleet  and  a  few 
surface  units  designed  for  commerce  raid- 
ing. In  that  theater  of  war  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers undertook  two  great  amphibious  opera- 
tions— the  landings  In  north  Africa  and  the 
landing  in  Normandy.  As  any  student  of 
hutory  will  recall,  carrier  aviation  performed 
a  significant,  but  not  a  predominant,  func- 
tion in  the  war  aeainst  Germany.  Carriers 
participated  in  an*.i£Ubmanne  warfare  and 
in  the  protection  of  cur  supply  Imsa  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  initial  support  of  the  north 
African  landing  certain  tactical  aircraft  op- 
erated briefly  from  carriers.  No  carrier  taak 
groups  were  used. 

In  the  •»  ?  r.st  Japan  the  situation  was 
entirely  c  We  faced  an  island  em- 

pire. The  Japanese  home  Islands  were  de- 
pendent upon  ocean  commerce  Icr  raw  ma- 
terials and  even  food.  This  empire  had  a 
major  surface  fleet.  Including  many  aircraft 
carriers.  Our  intermediate  objectives  were 
Island  outp)ostB.  and  cur  ultimate  objective 
w.is  '^he  Japanese  home  islands  themselves. 
In  this  war  grew  up  that  powerful  sea  we.-p- 
on.  the  carrier  task  force.  The  fl.eets  th.it 
operated  under  Admiral  Halsey.  Admiral 
Mitcher.  and  Admiral  Spniance  drove  enemy 
fleets  from  the  seas  and  were  Important  fac- 
tors in  the  island-bopp:  n.  The 
student  of  history  need  -  -«  Coral 
Sea.  Midway,  and  the  Ph  ^a  to  '/.:.- 
derstand  the  nature  and  .. -,  :-ce  of  these 
operations. 

Any  -»  ar  we  inay  have  to  Eght  in  the  future 
will  nc-..GUsly  be  unlike  the  Pacific  Ocean 
war  aeainst  Japan.  It  will  tend  to  resemble 
the  war  against  Germany,  though  with  cer- 
tain diilerences.  There  wUI  te  the  same 
problem  of  kUiing  submarines,  and  the  en- 
emv submarinies  eeem  likely  to  be  greater  m 
number  and  toore  capable  in  performance 
than  anything  we  faced  in  World  War  II. 
There  will  be  the  same  ■  - 

Ing  Atlantic  Ocean  suf.  . 
tl.i  threat  to  our  shipping  will  ccme  almost 
wholly  from  the  submarine  since  the  poten- 
tial enemy  has  no  surface  units  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Bikmarck  and  the  Tirpttz.  There 
may  or  may  I  not  be  amphibious  landings; 
but  if  there  are.  they  will  be  like  the  land- 
inRS  in  north  .\frica  and  Normandy  and  not 
like  the  Unding  in  the  Pacific  islands. 
Finally,  the  industrial  heart  of  the  potential 
enemv  lies,  tot  on  any  seashore,  not  on 
any  island,  but  deep  toslde  the  BurasUn  land 
mass. 

It  is  to  that  type  of  war  that  we  must 
adapt  all  of  our  forces,  including  carrier 
avutio.n. 

Ill 
What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  specific 
decisions  about  carriers  as  a  pa.-t  of  cur  total 
national  defer.se  equipment?      I  will  try  to 
be  verv  specitic. 

First.  I  am  not  only  willing  but  insistent 
that  the  types  cf  carriers  which  can  help 
meet  the  threat  of  an  enemy  submarine  fleet 
shall  be  developed  fully  and  kept  in  Instant 
reidmess.  The  sea  lanes  must  be  kept  open. 
There  is  no  dispute  on  this  matter;  you  have 
heard  none  ar.d  you  will  hear  none. 

Second.  I  dc  net  believe  there  is  '    »- 

tion  for  maintaining  large  carrier  t  s 

during  peacetime  unless  they  are  required  by 
the  strategic  plans  cf  the  Joint  Chiefs  cf 
Staff.  In  my  Judgment  they  are  net  re- 
quired '.-  plans.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  c.  ."  with  the  requiren:ents  of 
military  secrecy  to  make  a  further  statement 
on  that  matter. 

Third.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  sound 
l.e  ship  of  which  the  hull  was 
.  <  .  .\-6S.  which  was  given  the 
i.au.e  U.  5.  a.  L''i::t-d  Steles,  and  U  popu- 
larly known  ss  the  supercarrier.  I  accept 
the  BtRton-?rts  of  the  Navy  people  that  so 
manv  a;rcr.iit  can  operate  from  this  ship, 
that' the  shto  wlU  have  a  given  speed,  and 


that  Its  aircraft  (when  they  are  designed, 
constructed,  and  manned)  will  be  able  to 
operate  from  that  carrier  at  the  stated  range. 
In  other  words.  I  accept  the  military  capa- 
bility of  this  ship  as  stated  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  My  opposition  to 
building  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  can 
see  no  necessity  for  a  ship  with  those  capa- 
bilities in  any  strategic  plan  against  the 
one  possible  enemy. 

rv 

1  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  have  no  wish 
to  diminish  carrier  aviation  as  such,  or  to  re- 
strict it  to  smaller  types  of  carriers.  My 
one  purpose  is  to  provide  the  weapons  which 
the  Nation  needs  to  carry  out  a  strategic 
plan  in  the  event  that  we  shall  be  forced 
into  war  with  the  one  possible  enemy.  My 
views  stem  from  the  nature  of  that  enemy's 
forces,  his  geographical  position,  and  the 
type  of  war  that  will  have  to  be  fought 
against  him  if  any  war  shotiid  come. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase weapons  or  equipment  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that.  Limited  defense  funds  im- 
poee  on  us  the  necessity  of  never  buying  a 
second  priority  item  when  first  priority  items 
are  still  unbought. 

I  further  assure  you  that  at  all  times  I 
am  ready  to  reconsider  this  military  prob- 
lem, or  any  other,  and  to  approach  it  with 
an  open  mind  and  the  single  purpose  of  solv- 
ing the  problenl  in  the  national  Interest. 


Doniphan  and  Blair  Creek  Reservoirs 

EXTLNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOL-Ul 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.Nsion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Forrest  Smith.  Gover- 
nor of  Missouri,  in  regard  to  proposed 
flood-control  reservoirs  at  Doniphan  and 
Blair  Creek  on  Current  River: 
sT.\ri:MrNT    on    doniph.^n    and    klmz    cseek 

ar.'^EavoiBs  bt  roaatST  ssirrH,  covtaNoa  or 

MISSOtni.  OCTOBZK    12,   1S49 

This  sutement  has  t>een  compiled  after 
consultation  with  all  interested  agencies  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Representatives  of 
those  agencies  met  in  my  office  on  October  4. 
1943,  for  the  specific  ptirpose  of  considering 
the  proposed  Doniphan  and  Blair  Creek 
Reservoirs.  The  statement  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  each  of  the  agencies  represented. 
It  is  not  customary  for  me  to  comment  on 
pro-ects  until  such  tune  as  they  are  sub- 
mitttd  to  me  cfflclally  by  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers. However.  I  feel  that.  In  this  particu- 
lar instance,  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  make 
a  statement  at  this  time.  The  interests  cf 
the  State  are  so  vitally  affected,  the  issues 
are  so  clear-cut.  and  there  is  such  an  una- 
nin'.iiv  of  official  opinion  in  the  State  that 
there  can  be  no  dciibt  as  to  the  position  the 
State  should  take  regarding  the  Doniphan 
and  Blair  Creei  Reservoirs. 

The  State  of  Missouri  cannot  at  this  time, 
or  under  foreseeable  conditions  Ln  the  fu- 
txire,  approve  the  construction  of  any  reser- 
voir cr'dam  en  Current  River.  Although 
sufficient  study  of  the  Oirrcnt  River  Basin 
has  not  been  made  on  which  to  base  a  com- 
plete pattern  of  resource  development,  cer- 
tain valuable  resources  are  predominately  In 
evidence  and  certain  definite  trends  In  proper 
development  are  Indicated.  Until  such  time 
•8   national   policy   becomes   comprehensive 


enough  to  include  consideration  of  all  these 
resources  and  indicated  trends,  the  State 
cannot  approve  any  project  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  may  prevent  proper  re- 
source dfcvelopment  in  the  area. 

The  State  favors  sound  resource  develop- 
ment and  in  no  way  seeks  to  oHer  any  ob- 
stacle to  such  development  in  the  White 
River  Basin  of  which  the  Current  River  U 
a  part.  The  State  recognizes  the  value  cf 
upstream  Good -water  storage  to  downstream 
interests.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
existine  projects  including  Wappapello. 
Clearwater.  Norfork.  and  Bull  Shoals  do  pro- 
vide for  such  storage.  It  would  appear  that 
Missouri  has.  In  no  way.  shirked  her  re- 
spcasibliity  in  providing  flood-control  stor- 
age in  the  national  Interest.  The  State 
further  recognizes  the  true  value  of  hydrc- 
electric-power  production.  The  State  con- 
tends, however,  that  broader  considerations 
transcend  these  values  in  the  Current  River 
Basin. 

The  natural  scenic  beauty  and  attractions 
peculiar  to  the  area  make  the  Cxurent  River 
Valley  of  ever  increasing  value  to  liie  State 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  recreational  area. 
Without  minimizing  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities which  rcservcirs  afford,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
reservoirs  which  have  been  constructed  and 
which  are  authorized  for  construction,  the 
•;-alue  of  individual  reservoirs  for  recreational 
purposes  will  profressively  decrease.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  value  of  an  area  like  the 
Current  River  Valley  under  proper  condi- 
tions will  progressively  increase.  The  type 
of  recreational  demand  which  this  area  ful- 
fills cannot  be  satisfied  by  reservoirs.  The 
State  parks,  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  especially  the  large  Springs  of  the  Cur- 
rent River  Valley  are  unique  and  irreplace- 
able. 

Timber  has  been  the  greatest  single  con- 
tributing  resource   to   the   economy   of   the 
Current  River  area.     This  resource  has  been 
badly   depleted,   but   It   Is   a   renewable   re- 
source.    Timber  should  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  economy  of  the  area.     In 
recent    years,    important    steps    have    been 
taken  by  Federal.  State,  and  private  Inter- 
ests toward  bringing  this  resource  back  to 
A  sustained-yield  basis.      A  good  land  man- 
agement program  Including  proper  refores- 
tation and  forestry  management  should  be 
accelerated      Such  a  program  is  not  offered 
as    a    substitute    for    flood-control    storage. 
However,   stich    a   program   would   enhance 
the  local  economy,  improve  recreational,  fish 
and    wildlife   resotirces.   and   contribute    to 
the   national   timber   supply.       This    would 
appear  to  be  of  much  more  value  to  the  re- 
gion, to  the  State,  and  to  the  Nation  than 
any    flood-control    storage    that    might    be 
placed  on  Current  River. 

Part  of  the  flood  protecUon  which  the 
reservoirs  would  afford  could  be  provided 
Iccally  downstream.  The  value  of  such  stor- 
age in  producing  substantial  benefiu  on  the 
Mississippi  River  has  never  been  demon- 
strated satisfactorily  to  the  State. 

Undoubtedly,   the   power  which  could   be 
generated  at  the  Doniphan  and  Blair  Creek 
Reservoirs  would  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
It  appears  doubtful  if  this  power  would  prove 
to  be  of  any  considerable  importance  In  at- 
tracting industry  into  the  area.     The  types 
of   industry  which  this  area  could  support 
are   likely   to  be   much   more   interested   In 
sources  of  raw  material,  availability  of  mar- 
kets, and  transportation  costs  than  In  power 
costs.     Tnere  are  sufficient  coal  reserves  In 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  supply  all  the  power 
the  citizens  cf  the  State  couid  conceivably 
use.    The  Current  River  will  contmue  to  flow 
for  a  long  time.    In  the  eveut.  growing  pcwer 
needs  and  exhausted  fuel  reser-es  should  be- 
come  critical,  the   power  resources  of  Cur- 
rent River  could  be  developed  at  that  time. 
It  should  te  pointed  out  that  the  propceal 
now   made   for   Doniphan   and   Blair   Creek 
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Bant,    tal 

WeUm  thca*  word*  "and  •nforccmcnt.'*  W« 
b«T«  tiUd  vrtMBg  world  >«va  bcfor*.  W« 
twn  tii«d  to  oattaw  vmr.  by  tlM  Ktiloa- 
BrUod  trtmtj.  But  that  treaty  ntvar 
aaouBtcd  to  mora  man  a  piece  of  paper. 
koae  tbere  waa  no  force  In  the  world 
of  eafarctng  It.  If  tlM 
powers  ot  wbleb  tkta  r— olutlon 
fvilad  In  the  Xhuted  HbMom^  thai  tew  will 
•ilrt  and  world  law  win  be  —  etM 
ttxan  paper.  Ink.  and  tee  ling  wax. 
As  I  Me  tt.  Tcatlnc  the  neeeeaari 
In  the  United  IfaUons  meeiM  that  all  na- 
M  a^m  to  aiMHtt  to  majnrtty 
all  mattrra  -I— '*«"t  the  we  of 
That  applies  to  the  nee  at 
m  well  ae  to  the  nee  of 
atomic  enerfy. 

Thla  eooBlry  baa  aiiwady  prnpuaag  this  in 
the  Aeid  ot  atonic  enarfy.    We  should  con- 
to  preas  for  ahnimon  at  the  veto  m 

tnilaa  weu. 

In  aaaaaalfic  the  wtadoaa  ot  this  poUcy.  we 
ahMtfd  ooaaMv  JoM  what  America  stands 
to  loae  and  gala  ta  agieeWc  to  aohmit  to 
— jnrity  dertatona  la  tba  eontrot  at  phyaical 
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to  take  tlUe  to  siore  than  t3.000.000.000 
of  Burptos  rarwt  fnwp"**""     In  the 
ftte  of  aflatrr  tn  the  face  of 
ot  the  nation  s   principal 
Id  flat  notalkm  ai 
tbm  platf era  plsilga  at  tfea  Pawuiiatte  party. 

an  lalaali  and  purpeaaa.  with  the  very  pelley 
that  hae  produced  the  preaant  glut  of  farm 
produeta.  Realble  price  aopporu  are  prom- 
ised. It  la  tme.  for  eoaacttme  in  the  early 
tf  one  could  accept  that 
•  vaioa— which  tn  vtow  of 
obWiaaly 
help  la  the  preaent 
itla<(  emen^ney.  The  conferees'  "sola- 
ttea"  ot  that  prohlem  la  to  continue  the  war- 
tlxae  policy  under  which  fanners  are  encour- 
aged to  prod  una.  not  for  the  marfcat  tout  for 
what  tbajr  flHi  gat  ftoaa  the  Oiiiwain  for 


Aa  I  eee  tt.  aU  we  loea  la  a  right  which 
Uka  people  or  ae  aatkm  wlata  to  exercise:  The 
to  was*  war — the  right  to  send  same 
IMO  CMttle  and  the  right  to  subject 
to  hardship — and  poaaltaly  ileal  iiiu 

that.  I  beUere  w«  stand 
that  has  trar  been 


again   have   to 


I 


The  United  Statee  Is  la  a  aoat  aanunand- 

of 
at  the 
la  thaheMaf 
a  OMrai  obHgMtai  to 
Into  an  laiaalaalliiii  which 
will  BMaa  the  eSectlre  control  ot  tha  atoaa. 

thla  rasotntkm.  He  wtUtagnees  to  enter  tato 
a  llBUted  world  govsnuaeat.  surely  all  tha 
IPwtara  IPorld  win  follow. 

Ik  doaa  act  seem  tmpoilbli  to  sie  that 
tf  that  should  occur,  tha  ■aatsiu  World 
might  deem  n  to  Its  own  laterast  to  jota 
the  federatloo.  aa  the  sursat  eooraa  for  aiatB- 
a  panaaaaBt  paaea. 
iflfeMt  Hm  laaawihltj  at  the  United 
which  aaaolatton  04  calls  for. 
federation  wm  probably  nrrer  be  more 
than  a  noble  Ideal  la  which  many  beUere 
but  toward  which  no  ooe  has  the 
to  act. 


TWFaraBa 


&A1INIUUN  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HOW.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

.^   KXW    ICMUt 

W9dnetdaw.  October  If,  t94f 

Mr  OUUUKRT  Mr  Speaker,  under 
tm99  to  tstcad  my  rtBarks  la  Um  Ric- 
OB.  I  inclnde  tht  foOowlnf  editorial  from 
todAj's  New  York 


on  what  they  are 
le«lslr- 
by  th«   r  tha 

tha  Oovemment  wUi  hare 


iB  oaly  ooa  aaaae  can  this  measure  be  de- 
serfbed  aa  a  "cotaproailse.'*  It  U  a  aewptw* 
Bilae  In  the  seaes  that  tha  eonsumer.  the  taa- 
payer.  and  ta  the  aad  the  farmer  hlaasatf, 
all  stand  to  share  alike.  They  staad  to  share 
alike  because,  as  a  reeult  of  thla  thOMhihly 
act  at  Senate  aad  Woam  con- 
neovraged  by  the  adwlala- 
tratlon — they  an  stand  to  lose  heavily. 


pays  the  taaaa  that  are  hidden  la  the  price  of 
the  \hota  he  buys,  the  food  he  sa>B.tha  cloth- 
ing be  wears,  and  the  coat  of  avaijthing  he 
buys  for  his  famUy. 

A  rarj  large  share  of  the  tacreaaed  cost  of 
goods  booght  today  aa  compared  with  pncea 
of  !•  yaara  ago  la  doe  to  higher  taxes 

Hlghar  taasa  are  reducing  the  standard  of 
llTlng  of  the  Amerlean  people.  The  more 
the  OoTemment  costs  tha  laas  a  eonsumer 
can  buy  for  hie  family. 

The  imslnsasmaii  is  reluctant  to  pass  on 
lews,  for  ha  knows  that  rvery  time  taxea  go 
up  and  be  OMVhi  ap  the  prlea  at  his  product 
be  ts  pricing  aawihotfy  out  at  the  market. 

The  buslneeemsn  knows  that  the  higher 
the  taxea  be  must  pass  on  to  his  customers 
the  fewer  njstosners  be  will  bare.  He  knows 
that  the  lilneal  oaapetMor  for  his  customers' 
dollars  la  tha  Oaiwaiil. 

We  aiw  hMt  diiniag  tfswa  tha  way  of  So- 
etallatlc  Biglaad.  whva  a  Magla  nan  with  an 
taeome  of  11.450  pays  9m  in  Income  tax. 
With  aa  Incntne  of  tS.OOO  he  pays  I1J94  In 


All  tbc  People  Pay  All  the  Taxes 


Isnt  It  time  that  thoee  who  ran  our  Ofvr- 
emment  should  think  of  the  people?  Every- 
one wbo  eats  food,  wears  elothaa.  or  deeps  in 
a  houae  should  write  his  OOograaaman  and 
Senators  telling  them  he  Is  tired  of  paying  for 
the  high  eoet  of  Oovemment  In  direct  and 


Butui  J. 


EXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wTsconau 

IK  THZ  BOUSX  OP  aBPBSBIIITATrVBS 

WednesiUiy.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Hugh  J.  Rafferty.  a  prominent 
dtiaen  tn  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  recent> 
ly  Addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  th« 
Kenosha  ErenlBC  News  on  the  subject 
of  taxes.  He  presents  the  tAX  problem 
In  A  WAJ  that  can  be  understood  by  Any 
cUlscn.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
■ihrks.  I  Am  including  a  copy  of  said  let- 
ter: 

Voics  or  m  '• 


StateBcat  by  Gca.  Hoyt  S.  VAhdenberg 

EXTBIfBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BEU  WILLIAMS 


To  TBS  Kuiiua: 

Do  the  steel  mills  pay  tazsat  No. 

Do  the  railroad  companies  pay  taxes?    Mo. 

Do  the  department  stores  pay  tasce?    No. 

Does  the  comer  gjocary  store  pay  tasaa? 
5o. 

It  la  true  that  the  tax  records  show  how 
they  do  pay  taxea.  but  they  cannot  do  so. 
because  no  boiiaeaa  copcin  of  any  kind,  big 
or  UKUa,  haa  aa  aUKh  aa  a  alldt  nickel  until 
It  ssQa  Ha  prodocta  oc  sarrioaa. 

To  get  money  for  taaaa.  hiwlnaaa  concerns 
must  sell  their  marchaadlBa  aad  servicse  at 
a  proOt.  The  btaslaaaa  eoncams.  therefore, 
are  aierety  tax  ooUectota.  **^li^  tha  ansiay 
froB  the  peopla  aad  paaalai  II  oa  to  tha  tax 


a  pair  of  shoes.  The  leather  tn 
fram  the  tanner,  wbo  buys  the 
cattle  hidsa  from  a  parfctng  house  and  the 
tanbark  to  tan  the  leather  iMai  a  sawmill. 
The  sawmlU.  the  tlMber  iiiMipaiilsa  that  cut 

oa  to  tha  ahoa  aaanufacturer.    Ha  adda  their 


pays  taxas.     Ba 


oa  to  tha 

adda  his  taxee  plus  aU  the 
to  hlas  to  tha  price  at  tha 


who  BMy  think  all  the 
.    .     ai«  the  withholding  taiee  taken  by 
his  employer  from  his  pay  Uieck.  actually 


IN  THx  aoosm  or  bspkebbitatttss 
Wedueaday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
MBBlRrshlp  qf  thla  House  and  Amerl- 
CAns  everyvhere  hAve  for  severAl  weeks 
past  been  wrtlin  of  fcb*  rthtements 
mAde  by  luiTal  aOeihla  tak  tlietr  appear- 
Ances  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  this  House. 

Today  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  Chief 
of  StAff,  United  States  Air  Force,  ap- 
peAred  before  thai  committee. 

A  direct  question  was  put  to  GenerAl 
VanAMbarc  aribac  thai  he  express  his 
peraoMl  vtawi  wtth  respect  to  the  use 
And  Vhloe  of  naval  Air  CArriers  in  the 
erent  of  war. 

I  Am  sure  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  Interested  in  rehding  his  reply, 
which  I  include  herewith  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

The  subject  of  carrier  srlatlon  Is  a  complex 
one.  It  ts  not  ilmplT  s  question:  Are  you 
for  them  or  against  them?  There  are  ear- 
f^m  and  for  different  ptir- 
carrters  which  ars  necea- 
sgalnst  soaie  tnemles  and  not  necessary 
against  ethers  Confaahm  eaa  aasUy  artaa 
and  t  ihoQld  like  to  toy  to  tfaar  It  up 

If  I  vara  to  state  my  pualtlua  en  this  sub- 
ject la  oaa  aaatenee  it  woold  he  this ;  I  am 
In  fbeor  of  the  gfsateet  poeslble  development 
at  aarriar  aviatloo  to  whatever  eataat  car- 
riers and  their  aircraft  are  aaeaaaary  tor  ful- 
tfhaent  of  a  strategic  plaa  agataist  the  one 
Me  eiiemy  we  may  bay  to  face. 
ba 
la  aa  uajuatthabia 
lean  taxpayer. 

a 
In  the  hsaocd  World  War  we  fought  two 
dUIcreut  enemiee  In  two  henuapharea. 
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la  Burope  oitr  eaaaif  was  aaaeatlaliy  a  land 
power  with  a  large  aabmatlsim  fleet  and  a  few 
surface  units  designed  tor  commerce  raid- 
ing. In  that  theater  of  war  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers undertook  two  great  amphibious  opera- 
tions— the  landings  in  north  Africa  and  the 
landing  in  Normandy.  As  any  student  of 
history  will  reoaU.  carrier  aviation  parfenaad 
a  alcatfieant.  but  not  a  predominaat.  fime- 
tlon  in  the  war  against  Germany.  Carriers 
participated  la  antisubmarine  warfare  and 
in  the  protection  of  our  supply  iicas  tn  Ku- 
rope.  In  the  initial  support  of  the  north 
African  landing  certain  tactical  aircraft  op- 
erated briefly  from  carriers.  No  carrier  task 
groups  were  uasd. 

In  the  war  agalnat  Japan  the  situation  was 
entirely  different.  We  faced  an  island  em- 
pire. The  Japanese  home  islands  were  de- 
pawdent  upon  ocean  conunerce  for  raw  ma- 
tvMa  and  even  food.  This  empire  had  a 
major  sxirface  fleet.  Including  many  aircraft 
carriers.  Our  intermediate  objectives  were 
Island  outposts,  and  ovtr  ultimijite  objective 
was  the  Japanese  home  islands  themselves. 
In  this  war  grew  up  that  powerful  sea  weap- 
on, the  carrier  task  force.  The  fleets  that 
operated  under  Admiral  Halsey.  Admiral 
Mltcher.  and  Admiral  Spruance  drove  enemy 
fleets  from  the  seas  and  were  important  fac- 
tors in  the  laland-bopplac  campaign.  The 
student  of  hUtory  need  only  recall  the  Coral 
Sea,  Midway,  and  the  Philippine  Sea  to  un- 
dtrattirft  the  nature  and  importance  of  those 
opetations. 

Any  war  we  may  have  to  fight  In  the  future 
will  obviously  be  uniike  the  Pacific  Ocean 
war  against  Japan.  It  will  tend  to  resemble 
the  war  against  Germany,  though  with  cer- 
tain differences.  There  will  be  the  same 
problem  of  killing  sixtamarlnea,  and  the  en- 
emy submartnes  aaem  Ukdy  to  be  greater  in 
numlier  and  loore  capable  in  performance 
than  anything  we  faced  in  World  War  n. 
There  will  be  the  same  problem  of  protect- 
ing Atlantic  Ocean  supply  lines,  although 
tL;  threat  to  our  shipping  will  come  almost 
wholly  from  the  submarine  since  the  poten- 
tial enemy  haa  no  surface  units  of  the  char- 
acter of  tha  WeaMTcfc  and  the  Tirpitz.  There 
may  or  may  hot  be  amphibious  landings; 
but  if  there  are.  they  will  be  like  the  land- 
ings in  north  Africa  and  Normandy  and  not 
like  the  landing  In  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Finally,  the  indtistriai  heart  of  the  potential 
enemy  lies,  not  on  any  seashore,  not  on 
any  laland,  but  deep  inside  the  Kuraslan  land 
maas. 

It  Is  to  thait  type  of  war  that  we  must 
adapt  all  of  our  forces.  Including  earner 
aviation. 

ni 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  speclflc 
decisions  aixiut  earners  as  a  part  of  our  total 
natloiud  defense  equipment?  I  will  try  to 
be  very  speclflc. 

First.  I  am  not  only  willing  but  Insistent 
that  the  types  of  carriers  which  can  help 
meet  the  threat  of  an  enemy  submarine  fleet 
ahall  be  developed  fully  and  kept  in  instant 
readlnesa.  The  sea  lanes  must  be  kept  open. 
There  is  no  dispute  on  this  nutter:  you  have 
heard  none  and  you  will  hear  none. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  there  ts  Justiflca- 
tlon  for  Tnfiiny*"*"g  large  carrier  task  forces 
during  paaaa^aa  unlaas  they  are  required  by 
the  strategic  plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  In  my  Judgment  they  are  not  re- 
quired by  thoae  plans.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  U  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
military  secrecy  to  make  a  further  statement 
on  that  matttf. 

Third.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  U  sound 
to  aonstruct  she  ship  of  which  the  htill  was 
daalgnated  CVA-68.  which  was  given  the 
name  U.  S.  a  L'nitod  StaUa.  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  supercarrier.  I  accept 
the  statements  of  the  Navy  people  that  so 
aircraft  can  operate  from  this  ship. 
Iw  ship  Will  have  a  given  speed,  and 


that  its  aircraft  (when  they  are 
constructed,  and  manned)  will  be  aUa  to 
cq^erate  from  that  carrier  at  the  stated 
In  other  words,  I  accept  the  military 
biltty  of  this  ship  as  stated  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Ify  opposition  to 
building  It  ooaaea  from  the  fact  that  I  can 
see  no  naaaaal^  for  a  ship  with  those  capa- 
bilities la  any  stratagtc  plaa  against  the 
one  possible  enemy. 

IV 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  have  no  wish 
to  diminish  carrier  aviation  as  such,  or  to  re- 
strict it  to  smaller  types  of  carriers.  My 
one  purpose  is  to  provide  the  weapons  which 
the  Nation  needs  to  carry  out  a  strategic 
plan  in  the  event  that  we  shall  be  forced 
into  war  with  the  one  possible  enemy.  My 
views  stem  from  the  nature  of  that  enemy's 
forces,  his  geographical  position,  and  the 
type  of  war  that  will  have  to  be  fought 
against  him  if  any  war  should  come. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase weapons  or  equipment  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that.  Limited  defense  funds  Im- 
pose on  us  the  necessity  of  never  buying  a 
second  priority  Item  when  first  priority  items 
are  still  unbought. 

I  further  assure  you  that  at  all  times  I 
am  ready  to  recotisider  this  military  prob- 
lem, or  any  other,  and  to  approach  It  with 
an  open  mind  and  the  single  ptirpose  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  in  the  national  Interest. 


Dociphan  and  Blair  Oeek  Reserroirs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHA.N 

or  Bdssocu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Forrest  Smith,  Gover- 
nor of  Missouri,  in  regard  to  proposed 
flood-control  reservoirs  at  Doniphan  and 
Blair  Creek  on  Current  River: 

STATKlCKIfT     ON     DONIPHAI*      AND     BLAla     CKEEK 

BEsmvons  bt  roaaEar  smtth.  covaaivoK  or 

MISSOCV,  OCTOBIB    12,   1»49 

This  statement  has  been  ccmptled  after 
consultation  with  all  interested  agencies  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Representatives  of 
those  agencies  met  in  my  office  on  October  4, 
1949,  for  the  speclflc  ptirpose  of  considering 
the  propoeed  Doniphan  and  Blair  Creek 
Reservoirs.  The  statement  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  each  of  the  agencies  represented. 
It  Is  not  customary  for  me  to  comment  on 
projecU  imtU  such  time  as  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  me  officially  by  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers. However.  I  feel  that,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  it  U  advlaabie  for  me  to  make 
a  statement  at  this  time.  The  interests  of 
the  State  are  so  viully  affected,  the  issues 
are  so  clei>r-cut.  and  there  Is  such  an  una- 
nimity of  official  opinion  In  the  State  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  the 
State  should  uke  regarding  the  Doniphan 
and  Blair  Creek  Reservoirs. 

The  SUte  of  Missouri  cannot  at  this  time, 
or  iwder  foreseeable  conditions  In  the  fu- 
ture, approve  the  construction  of  any  reser- 
voir or  dam  on  Current  River.  Although 
It  study  of  the  Current  River  Basin 
not  been  made  on  which  to  base  a  com- 
plete pattern  of  resource  development,  cer- 
tain valuable  reaooroea  are  predominately  in 
evidence  and  certain  definite  trends  in  proper 
development  are  indicated.  Cntil  such  tune 
as   national  policy   becomes   comprehensive 


enough  to  Include  consideration  of  all  these 
resources  and  indicated  trends,  the  State 
cannot  approve  any  project  by  the  FedM-al 
Government  which  may  prevent  proper  re- 
source development  in  the  area. 

The  State  favors  aound  resource  develop- 
ment and  In  no  way  seeks  to  offer  any  ob- 
stacle to  siich  development  in  the  White 
River  Basin  of  which  the  Current  River  ts 
a  part.  The  State  reoognlaea  the  value  ot 
upstream  flood -water  storage  to  downstream 
Interests.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
eziatlng  projects  including  Wappapello. 
Clearwater.  Norfork.  and  Bull  Shoals  do  pro- 
vide for  such  storage.  It  would  appear  that 
Missouri  has,  in  no  way.  shirked  her  re- 
spcnslbUity  la  providing  flood-control  stor- 
age in  the  national  interest.  The  State 
further  recognizes  the  true  value  of  hydro- 
electric-power production.  The  State  con- 
tends, however,  that  broader  considerations 
transcend  these  values  in  the  Ctxrrent  River 
Basin. 

The  natural  scenic  beauty  and  attractions 
pectiliar  to  the  area  make  the  Current  River 
Valley  of  ever  increasing  value  to  tite  State 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  recreational  area. 
Without  minimizing  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities which  reservoirs  afford,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
reeervolrs  which  have  been  constructed  and 
which  are  authorized  for  construction,  the 
value  of  individual  reservoirs  for  recreational 
purposes  will  progreeslvely  decrease.  For  the 
aame  reason,  the  value  of  an  area  Uke  the 
Current  River  Vall.ey  under  proper  condi- 
tions will  progressively  increase.  The  type 
of  recreational  demand  which  this  area  ful- 
fills cannot  be  satLsfled  by  reservoirs.  The 
State  parks,  the  fish  and  wildlile  resources 
and  especially  the  large  springs  of  the  Cur- 
rent River  Valley  are  unique  and  irreplace- 
able. 

Umber  has  been  the  greatest  single  con- 
tributing resource  to  the  economy  of  tha 
Ciurent  River  area.  This  resource  haa  bean 
badly  depleted,  but  It  Is  a  renewable  re- 
sotirce.  Timber  shotild  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  economy  of  the  area.  In 
recent  years,  important  steps  have  been 
taken  by  Federal,  Sute.  and  private  Inter- 
eats  toward  bringing  this  resource  back  to 
a  sustained -yield  basis.  A  gtxxl  land  man- 
agement program  including  proper  refores- 
tation and  forestry  management  should  be 
accelerated.  Such  a  program  Is  not  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  flood-control  storage. 
However,  such  a  program  would  enhance 
the  local  economy,  improve  recreational,  fish 
an.1  wildlife  resources,  and  contribute  to 
the  national  rimber  supply.  This  would 
appear  to  be  of  much  more  valtie  to  the  re- 
gion, to  the  State,  and  to  the  Nation  than 
any  flood-control  storage  that  might  be 
placed  on  Ciurent  River. 

Part  of  the  flood  protection  which  the 
reservoirs  would  afford  could  be  provided 
locally  downstream.  The  value  of  such  stor- 
age in  producing  sutistantial  benefits  on  the 
Mississippi  River  haa  never  been  demon- 
strated satisfactorily  to  the  State. 

Undoubtedly,  the  power  which  eould  be 
gananted  at  the  Doniphan  and  Blair  Cvaak 
Baaervoirs  would  be  uaed  to  good  adrantaga. 
It  appears  doubtTul  if  this  powar  would  prove 
to  be  of  any  considerable  importaaoe  in  at- 
tracting industry  into  the  area.  The  typaa 
of  industry  which  this  area  could  support 
are  likely  to  be  much  more  interested  in 
sotirces  of  raw  material.  avallaMUty  at  mar- 
kets, and  transportatton  coata  than  in  power 
ooata.  Thara  aia  auflalaat  ooal  raaervsa  in 
the  Stato  <a  MaMurl  to  supply  all  tha  power 
the  clttaens  of  the  State  could  conceivably 
tue.  The  Current  River  will  continue  to  flow 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  event,  growing  power 
needs  and  irk^nr*-*^  furt  raservea  should  be- 
come crltldd.  the  power  reeourees  of  Cur- 
rent River  could  be  developed  at  that  tlBM. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  propoaal 
now    made   for   Doniphan   and   Blair   Cre^ 
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tte 


otn 

power 


fey  no 
pe<—tUi  of  Curmat 
of  tbOM  NMrvdr  itus. 
Tter*  ar*  mnmmm  vttb  a*t«nkl 
vMch.  in  tbafr  tolal.  ar*  ■•  Mifwi  m  to 
«MT«Bt  tte  |inwn«liaM  of  tb*  *tr««rM. 
staiply  feiM—  ihttj  mm  oolqM.  If  all  otbcr 
fBcton  wvre  Ignored,  tt  Is  appartnt  th.^t  tb* 
CVrrent  Rlw  la  ro^  a  atraaati.  This  pro- 
poMkl  to  Impound  th«  water*  of  Osreut  Rlvrr 
broadar  and  imcw  aartou 
It  aaapbatlcaBy  polniB  to  a 
te  xtatkioal  policy  which  ignana 
tn  pianntnf  for 

The  Corpa  at  Kaflaaara  baa  iliBau  that  tha 
Docipban  and  Blair  Cfaak  Pwireoltt  ar«  not 
•eoooaiUeally  Jxjattfled  Mention  la  made  of 
eartain    Inuuiglbla    bioaata    wbleb    would 

that  If  an  tb«  eoata.  damaj;**. 
Ma.  both  taaglbla  and  tntanglbla 
•iderad.  tha  laaw^obi  wovM  not  be  luatlfled 
under  any  cliaunialanraa. 

^Tka  aiata  reqwaata  that  aotbortty  for  the 
eoeatraettai  of  Dootphan   and  Blair  Creek 
ba  withheld   and    that    they    be 
In  any  long- 
at  awalopmant  for  the  Wblta 
Hirer 

BMTra. 
Gcvrmor. 


How  L«^  Hast  tkc  People  WaH! 


XZTBNSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 


.  WINT  SMITH 


or  KAjtaAs 
Of  THB  BOUSE  OP 


ATTW 
Wfdn*»4av.  October  It.  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kahmj.  Mr.  SpeaJwr. 
Um  stoei  and  c<mU  strikes  are  sUU  attract- 
iDf  nmeh  attention  in  the  daily  prets  and 
MMMc  tlM  paopU.  but  the  Executive  of 
09t  Ouftniiiient  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
ntte  tti  urtiwiwiiii. 

Tbc  Praitdent  baa  the  authority  under 
the  Taft-Harttoy  law  to  step  Into  this 


be  wait?  Do  peoples'  hotiaea 
have  to  become  cold  before  It  U  a  fu- 
tloiua  MMTVancy?  How  long  do  steel 
furnaMi  tew  to  be  cloaed  down  before 
tte  Pnatdent  recognixes  that  thla  ateel 
Hfika  OAO  tbrow  mUUooa  not  ^lo  steal 
UMualnr  Ml  of  aaploiraMBtr 

la  this  momlag'a  praai  Or.  Idvin  a. 
Noorse.  tho  ^wMsatls  No.  1  coooomtc 
adirtser,  saoM  te  rtragnli  thtat  ele- 
miBtal  facts. 

Or.  Wlllford  L  King,  noted  economist. 
Issued  a  statement  which  c&lla  again  our 
to  naadad  legislation.  Dr. 
Ilk  as  fallows: 


Otetatora  of  labcw 


that  would 
tba  way  to 


predicts 
strlkaa 
thay  wn  sauaa 


awr  paopts  so  spin 
bslplaaBly    wbila 
slf«»ffled.  scarcity   replaee 

la 


tbat  they  will 
la   thua 


eatf<sacklnff 

of  millions  ba  saerlflead 

union   leader*  ob)eet   to  havlog   the 

s  pay  part  of  the  coat  of  tbatr  own 

It 

the  BheraaaD  aatttrust  Act  to  pre?a»»  aaa> 

IB  oriar  to  Baaea  tha  pubUe.  k  It 
not  evident  that  the  time  has  now  eooe  to 
put  an  end  to  the  equally  destructive  blun- 
of  the  people  by  uaeontroUad  labor 


I  abottid  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any 

employar  iiwiiNnlng  to  bar- 
gain concerning  the  wages  or  hours,  mafclng 
it  a  criminal  offenss  for  any  employee  to  rlo- 
Ute  thU  Uw. 

The  BK)8t  sAKtlve  way  tt  puttlag  teeth 
into  socb  lagMaSton  and  pualahbag  any  par- 
son who  qtitta  work  at  the  bekaS  mt  sxich 
llligal  coaabinatton  would  be  to  fartld  any 
aavtoyar  to  pay  wltbln  g  years  to  sny  such 
atrttsr  an  bourty  wage  or  place  raU  higher 
than  a6  pereent  of  the  hourly  wage  or  place 
rato  las*  paid  to  aald  parson.  Any  grant  of 
addltlooal  fringe  baoeflu  to  such  peraoBS 
shouid  Blso  ba  prohlbltad. 

The  law  could  ba  enforced  aaore  eaaUy  by 
acting  through  the  employer,  than  It 
be  by  atlaaapllBg  to  punlah  all  vloia- 
tors  directly. 

Oocpcae  should  alao  forbid  unlona  engaged 
In  intcratato  easMBana  to  IMtailga  In  maaa 
picketing  or  In  Inttasldatlon  of  persons  de- 
siring to  work. 

Cywigrsas  Itself,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
iVagner  Act  and  other  bad  legislation  foe- 
tertng  labor  aoBOpoBaa  created  this  Prank- 
•asCMn.  Onngrsaa  abeuld  stay  in  seaslon.  or 
to  eoi^  tBa  erll  powers  of  Isbor 
reaching  for  power  over  the  Na- 
tkmai  OoTernment  Itself  and  the  people. 

Legislation  of  the  type  suggested  will  break 
the  power  of  the  aair-conatltuted  autocracies 
which  the  labor  mooopoiles  bavs  gradually 
built  up  In  this  country.     It  would  reetore 
autbonty  to  the  OotomsMBt  nUMi<nil  by 
our   OsoaSltutlon      Is    not    such    legtslstlve 
actual  by  Coagrssa  Unperatlvs  new' 
Wxixroao  I  Kiwe. 
Chairman.  Commltfre  for  Corutttu- 
tioifl  Oov«mm»nt,  Inc. 


Resolstioo  of  laws  Motor  Trvck 
Associatioa 

BZTXN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  IOW4 

D«  TRX  ■OOBS  or  ■BPBBBBMT ATTVBB 

Wednesdav,  October  19,  1949 

Mr  DOLUVSR  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcoao.  I  inctade  a  resoIuUon  of 
Iowa  Motor  Truck  Association,  dated 
September  30.  IM9 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  heartily  in  this 
commendation  given  Hon.  Richard  F. 
Mitchell.  Conumssioner  of  Interstate 
CoreBMree.  I  have  known  Dick  Mitchell 
for  many  yean,  and  can  peraonaiiy  attest 
his  personal  Integrity,  and  his  eminent 
quailflcations  for  the  high  ofBce  he  now 
holds.  I  Jote  tn  strongly  urging  his  re- 
apiintntMaiil  as  a  Biember  of  tlw  Inter- 
state Commerce  CommUsion. 

Whereaa  the  BooeraMe  Richard  P  MttrheQ 
has  a  long  and  dMB^Blabed  record  of  (aitb- 


fal 


to  the  people  cH  Iowa  and  the 


been  a 
tba  Blato  cf  Iowa,  and  baa 

and  Integrity  in  the  pmetlea  of  law 
at  hla  dnsiaa  tn  high 
10  years  as  a  justice 
of  the  BupraWM  OOurt  of  Iowa:  and 

to  bla  years  as  a  Commlisloper 
of  the  BulMBlato  Owaiarce  Ooimlailon  of 
the  United  BUtea.  ba  baa  awad  tba  NaUon 
with  outstanding  diligence  and  ability  and 
with  stnlnently  fair  and  lapartlai  considera- 
tion at  every  form  of  teaaspBrtotion :  There- 
fore, hen 

JtesoJaed  by  memhert  of  th*  Iowa  Motor 
Tnttk  daaoetmtum.  <n  ooaaeaMon  aisembied 
la  th*  9ttt  of  Dea  Mninta  o%  Meftembtr  30, 
iM9.  Tbot  we  do  hereby  raspsstflUly  recom- 
mMtd  and  urge  the  reappctetaent  at  tba 
Honorable  labard  F.  Mitchell  as  a  member 
of  the  Interatote  Commerce 


Know-How  TkroQfh  Books 


EXTINSZON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

am  MixNcaoTA 

nt  THX  BOOBl  OP  RBnOBBNTATIVB 

Tuetdaw.  October  11,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
e<litorlai: 

PowLsa   HAwaa  A  Symihotom, 
WASmMOTOM    D   C.  OcCobrr  It.  1949. 
Hon   WALTaa  H   Jooe. 

Hoiue  of  Bepraesalawpes. 

l^asAlwpton.  D  C. 
Daaa  CX>HoaaaaMAM  Jxrao:  I  think  you  will 
be  interested  m  Ibe  sasiBasd  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  sppeaied  la  the  Chrutian 
BeMnee  Mwiwor  tm  Bipliiiiber  ao.  i»49. 
Tea  atop  wMi  to  eoasMar  lu  Uuertion  tn  the 
OMMSaMSDMsa  BBcoaa  Id  view  of  tba  currant 

CARg   is   sxtremelv    grstaful   to    you   tot 
your  sponaorahip  of  H.  R.  IMg  and  fur  yo«r 
to  sssufi  lu  adoption  la  tba  House. 

or  the  laglBtotloa  at  tba  nest  sewtun 
of  OBagiaas.  If  tbsrs  is  sny  asatatanoe  which 
we  aan  give  you  in  tble  matter.  1  boi^w  you 
will  let  ua  know. 

Sliicarely  yours. 

AixxANoaa  B.  BAWca. 

\Frum  tba  Chrlattaa  Bcienee  Monitor  of 
Beptomber  ».  lMa| 

Bitow-wow  TMMVaH  aoowa 
Point  4  has  a  little  brother.  It  U  the 
CARS  book  program,  which  Is  replacing  sclcn- 
tinc.  technical,  and  profeaatonal  literature 
lost  during  the  war  years  tn  Borope  and  A.<«la. 
Boofta.  It  Is  obvious,  are  the  one  vs.*tly 
taportant  means  at  spreading  know-how  of 
All  sartoMd ef  isvalnplng  undeveloped  areas 
of  kaowla^a.  Thay  go  wbere  American  en- 
gineer* cannot  be  spared  to  go.  They  raise 
standards  at  living  by  raising  standarth  at 
thinking 

■aoBAW  and  BaLTowsTAu  and 
'aaa  bave  la^edwieu  biiu  for 
a  eoaMButlon  to  CARB  tot  tta  book  pn>> 
graas.  Ihinng  the  war.  employers  to  whom 
oonedentHMs  objectors  were  aeslgned  for 
work  ware  required  to  pay  regular  wagea. 
but  the  payments  were  maBa  into  the  Trsaa- 
xiry.  The  proposed  bills  would  take  an 
amount  eqtial  to  the  fund  thu*  created 
(•IJBV.Ml )  and  uac  It  to  support  the  CARB 
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ApoB  ot  tba 


earnings  created 

tbcy   preferred    the 

to  be  taad  for  nUti  ptopusus.  and 

acrvlce  Board  for  BaUglous  Ob- 

Isetors  has  epcdCcally  aahed  that  It  ba  aaad 
for  the  book  repiacemeat  program.  Tliaae 
can  be  lltUe  obJaetlOB  to  so  coostruetive  an 
and  prodiict  of  the  objector'a  w^rtlasa  aerv- 
loaa.  Here  Is  a  rdtaC  piugiaaa  wlddi  can  pay 
back  in  general  enlightenment. 


CoB{ressmaa    Do  Hinder    Reports    to    His 
Cooibtueats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 


n«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  DOLLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  as  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  reaches  adjoum- 
Btcnt.  it  is  my  desire  to  report  to  the 
people  of  my  eoogressionAl  district. 

My  report  wlD  deal  primarily  with 
labor  leglalbtioci.  ctvll  rifhta.  housing, 
and  rent  control,  and  other  matters  of 
vital  daily  importance  to  my  constitu- 
ents. 

LASos  LansLA'noN 

The  outright  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  is  a  most  and  one  of  my  very 
first  acts,  as  your  Concressman.  was  to 
Introduce  a  bill  for  lU  repeal.  In  an 
effort  to  bring  Taft-Hartley  repeal  legis- 
lation before  the  Hooee  of  Representa- 
tives for  action.  I  signed  the  neccasary 
discharge  petition,  and  shall  continue 
my  efforts  toward  repeal  of  this  sntilabor 
law.  In  the  ceoskkratlon  by  tha  House 
of  th-  Lesinsiti  iBbor  bill.  I  refOMd  to 
vote  for  the  Sims  amendment  which 
provided  for  court  Injunctions  in  na- 
tional emergency  strikes.  The  news- 
PBpefan  Charles  VanDevantfar.  in  his 
eehmm  WashUifton  MeHM  of  May  4. 
1M9  said:  "DoLtnteci  had  the  right 
Idea  The  etevt  Bt  appeasemcat  was 
futue.  as  the  feesR  abimdantly  pro-red." 
Let  me  emphaslie.  at  no  lime  win  I  vote 
to  permit  Injtmctions  acainst  labor. 

UXHZMXrU    WMB 

I  Introduced  a  bill  to  fix  a  new  mini- 
mum wage  of  at  least  $1  per  hour.  I 
voted  for  the  |"i«ig»"™  wage  of  75  cents 
per  hour  which  paaaed  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
leaeDtatlves.  In  my  opinioa.  the  cov- 
en^ie  was  not  coiBplete.  nor  Is  the  mini- 
aMB  wage  sBfletaBt.  I  shall  continue 
to  exert  my  efforts  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  mtntminn 
wage  of  at  least  $1  per  hour,  and  making 
the  coverage  broader  in  scope. 
CIVIL  sMwas 

Discrimination  has  no  place  In  this 
country.     It  is  undemocratic  and  un- 

That  being  my  firm  con- 

I  introduced  the  foUowlng:  First, 
a  litil  to  prohibit  di  i  u  iBilBayea  *°_?^ 
ployment,  known  as  the  FBPC:  second,  a 
bin  to  prohflttt  UK  poll  tax:  third,  an 
antilynching  bill:  fwirth.  a  talB  tB  pro- 
hibit segregation  of  passaogers  beoMse  of 

race  or  color;  fifth,  a  MB  to  prohibit  race 
segregaUon  in  the  armed  forces;  sixth,  a 


bill  to  withhold  Fedcxal  aid  traaa  ccboob 
which  discrtarfBBfte  acafeiil  ihidmta  by 
reason  ot  their  race,  eolar.  reUglOD.  aa^ 
ceatry.  or  nattonal  origin:  seventh,  a 
proriding  that  Pbderal  funds  shafl  not  be 
used  in  *«*niTff*f  wbere  tbere  to  disuliul- 
cation  in  ocetQiancy. 

Passage  of  all  the  above  bills  is  a 
■ut-^er  we  caniwt  have  a  free  America 
wttbout  tbe  cnaetaaent  of  mtb  taiOs  into 
law.  How  long  must  we  aUeoipi  to  ex- 
piatn  to  our  cbOdren  that  aone  cannot 
gain  admittance  to  coBeces  because  they 
operate  on  quota  systons.  Why  sbould 
our  coDeces  discriminate  against  sto- 
daOs  by  reason  of  their  race.  odor,  re- 
ligion, ancestry,  or  nattonal  orlBbi? 

Also  on  the  subject  of  dlacrtwrtnatinn. 
I  spoke  out  in  protest  acalnai  the  bum* 
trial  of  Cartlinal  lOndnenty  and  had  ta- 
serted  in  the  Oowgbxssxobal  Rxoo«9.  an 
editorial  which  pointed  out  that  the  Car- 
dinal's trial  was  a  blow  against  fx 
of  religion,  in  general,  and  tbe 
dence  of  churches,  in  particular. 

When  the  displaced  persons  tSU 
before  the  House.  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
and  fought  for  a  bill  which  would  con- 
form with  Amolcan  democratic  princi- 
ples. I  unad  that  «e  permit  the  entry 
of  at  least  4M.0OO  persons,  and  strongly 
oBjartfd  to  the  diauiiinatory  provisions 
or  tbe  bill. 

Let  me  make  my  views  clear  and  un- 
mistakable DiscrtBdnation  cannot  be 
compromised:  it  must  be  eifminated  I 
shall  acUvaly  oppoae.  and  take  ac^Jon  to 
end.  dlscrlBiinatiott  against  any 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
whether  the  dtocrtminatloa  to  tB 
ment.  housing,  edocation. 
any  other  field. 

aairr  cosRaoa  un 
The  honalBC  bll  cbbm  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Cuinucy  Committee  of  the 
Rouse,  of  which  coBBmittee  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  vlgortMistr  foufht  in  the  com- 
mittee to  obtain  a  really  liberal  housAff 
program.  Later,  when  the  Housing  Act 
of  1M0  came  before  the  House.  I  spoke 
from  the  floor  and  continued  my  fight  for 
a  good  and  effective  houslnfr  btH 

I  favor  ct»tlnued  and  strengthened 
rent  control.  I  fought  In  the  commit- 
tee and  led  the  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  effective  rent  control.  I  fore- 
saw and  spoke  out  against  the  fair  net 
operating-return  provislooa  of  the  rent- 
control  bill  on  the  ground  tliat  they 
would  permit  inequitable  and  unjust  rent 
increases. 


before  the  House.  I  spoke  tnm  the 
and  urged  that  old-age  and  survivors 
iHiisiiii  be  extended  to  cover  afl  per- 
and  that  proper  pttirtoiuu  be  made 
for  our  needy  aged,  the  blind,  widows. 


I  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon 
CSongress  to  invcsttgate  and  study  the 
spread  between  the  prtoes  lecelied  by 
producers  of  goods  and  eoBaflaodttlea  and 
tbe  prioea  s>aid  by  twwuneiBw  for  the 
purpose  of  rectaielng  the  high  cost  of 
hvtng  and  rataing  the  American  stand- 
ard of  Itvtng  by  eWmlnation  of 


■arly  in  the  session  I  advocated  com- 
plete de  pan  recognition  of  the  new 
8Ute  of  bracL  as  well  as  the  grantb«  to 

it  of  a  $100,000  000  loan.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  address  the  Monbers  d 
the  Boose,  and.  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tweity-fotirth  Cuugmilnnal 
District,  to  thank  the  PrasidcBt  at  the 
United  States  for  his  recognttton  of 
Israel 

sociAi.  sscCTsrr 

I  favor  the  Bbcralixation  of  our  social- 
security  law  and  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Cmnmlttee  of  the 
House,  urging  its  favorable  action  on 
necessary  legislati<m  toward  that  objec- 
tive.   When  the  social-security  bill  came 


My  efbuta  ta  behalf  of  the 

record,  both  before  the  ooanaittee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.    While  eoBse 

IflSprO'PCflBCSK  IB  iD0a    wOnuD^  flDB  ^l^r 

conditions  was  obtained.  I  regrei  that 
it  was  not  more  liberal  and  brBuflrlal  to 
the  postal  euipiayeei.  I  pladve  ts  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  obtabi  a  fair  ItvlBC 
wage  for  our  postal 


Tbe  entire  Nation  acclaimed  the  htw 
whi^  I  sponsored,  permitting  Jacob 
Oross.  a  3-year-old  orphan,  to  eoeae  to 
the  United  States.  This  child,  at  the  age 
of  11  months,  was  the  sole  survivor  ef  a 
plane  crash  In  Europe.  It  was  apHy 
said  timt  two  miracles  occurred:  one. 
irtien  this  child  alone  survived  the  plane 
crash,  and  the  other  when  Congrees 
passed  the  law  I  tntrodoeed  to  y&mtlL 
thto  orphan  to  oome  to  thto  eoMBliy.  X 
VBi  happy  to  have  bad  a  part  In  thto 
"■Urade." 

I  aaa  proud  to  have  tbc  opportunity  to 
serve  you  as  your  RepnaeDtattve  to  the 
Congiogi  of  the  UaHod  HatM  At  your 
ReproBiataUve.  I  have  tried  to  carry  oMt 
your  wtahea  to  sponscM'.  urge,  and  vote 
In  the  Roosevelt  tradition  (or  the  nor 
Deal  program.  I  apprecUte  the  respeo- 
ctbUlty  you  have  eotroited  to  me  My 
record  as  your  R<  preesntaftve.  I  beUeve. 
proves  my  sincere  eS^rta  in  behalf  of 
hgtohr**^"  favorable  axid  important  to 
your  welfare. 

I  trust  that  you.  my  constituents,  win 
be  ptoased  with  my  eSorts  te  your  b»» 
half.  Robert  a  Allen.  sBfaalftaClBtfar 
Drew  Pearson  in  hto  cohmm.  WaAlBt- 
ton  Merry-Oo-Roond.  aald: 
Is  ens  «( tte 
of  the  Blghty-ftrat 


I  idedge  my  best  efforts  to  continue  to 
cam  this  comm^idation  and  your  ap- 
provaL 


Diaiec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HOff.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

m  TSB  HUUIUC  <w. 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RrcoED,  I  include  the  following 


A6S5S 
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by  ft  prominent  Drmocr«t  of  the  8UU 
of  Georgia 


WtMm.  MMft  I  to  «o 
No.  my  ItKky  mi 
Wt'r*  U«ui(  n<rv  am 


Mrwt 


mrym  Mt  n  «p  le  0»<4«  8am. 


SMn  wry.  feu*.  (IMMI  M«  •  MMb 
to  lUtt  h«ft  MM*  fHuk— 


•  lUM 


My  r»uh  HI  fMi  !•  aliHnfetiic. 
T«u  MMV  HIU*  kMt. 


Ito  toft 


G«TcniMcat  WitkJB  tW  C«sstitutioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ItOBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  mntsTLTkniA 
Df  TBI  BOUeS  OP  RXPBBSirrATIVlS 
.  October  19.  t949 


I 


Mr.  COHHTT.  B<r.  Bpeftker.  it  Is  my 
to  herttoy  make  available  to  the 
tn  of  Ooncreat  and  the  public  at 
an  address  of  obuhmI  aient  on  the 
Onatttuuon  of  the  OBStcdSUtes. 

Tbe  addreas  was  made  kf  ttie  Hooor* 
able  Ttmothy  P.  Ryan,  of  PRt&twryh.  Pa  . 
at  a  lancheoo  meetlns  of  tbe  Pittsburgh 
Chttdtt  Sons  of  American  Revolution. 
inttabargh  Chapter  Dao^Mers  of  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  Lafayette  Chapter 
Sons  of  American  Re\-cbiUan  at  tbtt  Wil- 
liam Fran  Hotel  on  Sattirday.  Septembtf 
17.  IMS.  'iron  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  obserr- 
fuiee  9t  OgoatStuUon  Day. 


WTTBm  THS 

ITS  y«mn  afo  tbcre  rang  thruugk* 
•ut  UUa  land  tte  MiRUtg  words  o(  oar ; 
•attaB  of  Inilipoiidowfo  which 
Itet  •  iMW  aattoo  bad  bom  mucolnod.  Tbo 
dark  amy  from  ODaeord  aad  Lwdagtou  «• 
Torktcwn  arc  liuivn  to  cacii  of  jou.  Xsact- 
ty  lea  yean  ago  this  woek  tho  foundtog  (alb- 
trs  farmuUt«d  and  adopted  the  plan  whert- 

4«  laagaoga  fhaf  Ht  torth 
vittoln  tho  four  eomora  of  a  pvat 
It  wbicH  PrliM  lltBMar  OladMon* 
"ttoo  BMat  WQOdorfal  work  ever  rtnick 
od  at  a  given  time  by  tba  brain  and  purpoao 
o(  man"  and  atuch  la  bold  in  doopott  rover- 
by  aB  of  «■  ao  tho  Cir— iwnaa  ot  tho 

a  tread  Mghway  u 
laid  dofwh  tbonta  to  gtddo  tor  an  tiiao  tho 
full  eouroo  and  cofoer  at  tho  Republic  then 

at  tntotaatlocal 
a  hiw  voairio  ot  »ute.    Tltoro  was 
a  y^doral-  agoaof  voOod  with  tpe- 
puowro  ta  propot  tbis  new 
tho  road  plainly  cu- 
lt. 


No  departure  vhataoovar 
%f  lo  oovMoned  by  a 


ttom  that  high- 
la  tho 


tbe  iauto  to  aioarty  Ihattad  by  eurba 
to  oonunuo  •traight  and  tnio 
It  devious  turns,  erooked  b)'pathoor 
•oflHtlag  dotouro.  On  oceaoton  aod  In  proptr 
■  ■■■diMit  an  old  curb  has  boea  Ufiod  out 
aad  a  ■•«  oiM  «t  la  iti  plaa*.  ■awsow  aoao 
■wb  wm  latiadH  er  aMMMflaMI  as  a 
the  mala  read  er  M  p«* 
If  difarture  tborvtrom 
dfgtiUkg  la  fetfpapost  as  <iariag  iMpf 
Meat  tboae  who  laborod  •<>  •*"■  >tthouxn  of 
•iajr.  voff  Irod  • 

rmiUlllMMa* 


■laiiiMiilaaf  «d  gawoti.m 
ptMiaN  will  ■dAst  %»^mm 


fealbMBao 
aoibtaa  Id  MfliMI  ibal  Umm 


wag  MfcftUy 
ariUbii  iaih  afaao  tad  ia  •aauat.   Hmm  U 

t  elaar 


intng  ifovep  riMdM  aat  i<"a  wioroof  bo 
taken  as  a  maitor  tf  gauPW-  That  type  of 
ti  bragte  to  wy  the  least, 
la  the  ohlel  bortt- 
•■»  or  oar  poopio,  a  goal  ••  pieololM  ao  to 
require  tho  guard  of  our  ooaotaat  vtgilanoo 
and  lively  ooooom.  It  Is  tbe  pnoclpal  tsrget 
of  ooosalo*  wbo  seek  to  weaken  or  destroy 
tbii  lepubtlc  becauoe  froodein  is  tbe  Tery 
bedrock  of  our  spiritual  greataoas  and  our 
austerlai  prosperity.     I  uoo  the  word  "free- 

oeoDoale.  aoelal.  and  ptriMeal  hoo. 
right  to  vot«  to  worship,  to  work, 
to  anve.  and  to  aaoemble — all  tbeaa  are  part 
of  a  otagle  whole,  lacb  ia  an  Indispensable 
put  and  tbe  destruction  o.  one  will  le«id 
lnev1tab)7  to  the  ftlslntogrstlon  of  ail. 
The  oaoanee  of  ear  Constitution  la  that  all 
lo  in  the  poople  and  milpiatataiod  by 
to  ovory  oatoat  aoc  eapraooly  delegated. 
The  (anaiilar  roealt  Is  a  Pederal  entity  with 
strictly  limited  powers  and  paramotuit  au- 
thority aoloij  within  tbe  area  so  preocr.bed. 
The  Statoe  eoattarae  aspamu  and  distinct. 

aold.  Cnvnrtehle  an«  tavlolau  u  tbe  funda- 
mental thamo  th*t  all  powers  not  delegated 
are  roservod  to  the  people. 

Througb  suoce<Ung  generations  ttiat  Con- 
stitution bao  led  this  coimtry  to  a  place 
at  tbe  very  top  aaMOg  the  e«i»r  of  nattooa. 
Vartooa  tests  of  its  srsblllty  bsT*  been  met 
aaa  nesfrKis.  the  most  serious  being  at- 
tompted  sscsesloa  by  tbe  Southern  States 
whoa  the  aaswet  was  writun  m  tbo  blood  of 
ClvU  War. 

Dtuing  more  than  a  hundred  years  con- 
slstenc;  of  interpretation  preserred  our  Con- 
stttvtleo  )ost  as  written  Hoeevei.  mors 
liroduoe  an 


by  wriiailBilSBi.  caa  be  faeod  aad  repelled. 
Wanking  attack  by  indlrecuon  wiucb  gives 
Up  serrlce  at  tbe  alur  of  consUtutlonal 
revoreoco  is  the  real  danger  confruatlng  us 
today 

Oaneodedly  that  great  doemnent  of  hu- 
mjtn  principles  is  suflslsatly  elastic  to  saeec 
caanging  tunes.  No  ddietUty  woo  sncoun> 
tered  lo  tbe  traiisition  fnaa  covered  wagon 
and  stage  c<jach  to  tbe  modern  railroad 
and  auiomobUe.  Constitutional  proesssss 
kept  pace  with  Lndustrtal  expenslon.  popu- 
latlen  tncresse  snd  urban  growth.  Nothing 
hi  oar  Ooastitutlon  inhibits  nrograss  and 
advanssmspt. 

HeiMe  wben  a  course  of  public  action  has 
beeoaM  so  loag  asd  tbninagbly  sstabUshed 
as  to  dsoMoaiaafta  Ita  psroMueacy  so  part 
of  our  way  cf  life,  thore  should  bo  no 
qooetloa  aboot  adaptation  of  otar  Constltu- 
tloo  to  the  4Mattely  resulting  iituation. 
Tbe  atoatfa  4i«MapaMata  of  tooMirrew  ulti- 
mately wtQ  ccme  within  tfce  fraOMWork  of 


•tttutlon  ^Mt  as  did  tbe  Uiegrapb. 
snd  the  radio. 

must  ever  be  that  the  Pedorai 
sttatH  to  oporaio  stnetly 
off  oosb  pawsrs  at  have 
•isgaiod  ta  H.    Ttie  OuMlliiidiiii   is 
not  to  be  taaiptMd  with  aor  ibiVMI  M  tw 
oeoie  the  subjeet  ef 

01  lau.  bowover.  N 
soms  initsnree  ihs  oar  ol  state  auiy  have 
gottea  ad  the  rtiad     Out  of  teaotttuttanal 
•anHal.  It  aMiy  be  oareei 
paths  MMMllR  ♦"  *•  hn-'V  '»"»  v*^*' 
ntaarraattt  utiisM  >aiurM0d  le  •>»•  pi 

'nfiiil   f 


.« II I  r  «i 


I  r  fill 


#•    " 


I   alien  pM 
hsbiis  i'f  ' 

au 


IdlMMNgI 
tho  wMMl  , 

Our  poopte  are  bstng  taagbt  S'tms  tnfhrr 
odd  Slid  stsriiiag  tbldfa.  snuag  ether* 

as  ihut  sll  liuutsii  sffori  must  Ari<  ij^ 
troilvd  and  then  tubsidiaed  snd  tha' 
moiti  Btay  use  tas  money  to  compe<<^  <•».>■ 
privato  enierpriso  in  proprlst«ry  ruQcii'nt. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  10  aagaai  la  a  oon* 
trovorsy  sbout  dsdnltlaa  of  so  eaWd 
liberalism  sad  uui>ssiiBliwii.  My  whcie  In. 
sUteneo  Is  open  |B>sr«iasBt  within  the  Con. 
stltutum.  If  those  other  things  ars  wanted 
by  tbo  people  let  them  be  sotahUshed  by 
pn>per  oonsUtutlonai  proesssss  through 
aoMndment.  As  written,  nothing  in  the 
Oobstitutlun  permits  statelsm.  coaeottvttl&m, 
or  socialism  The  Constitution  makes  no 
provision  for  regimentation  of  our  freedoms. 
Nothing  therein  autborlass  seizure  of  the 
powers  of  tbe  States  by  purctiaso  ihrotigh 
bribes  of  direct  and  indirect  money  grants. 
Tlie  cortam  roault  of  ail  thereof  is  eventual 
impairment  of  our  Constitution. 

Today  It  would  appear  that  g  vernment  Is 
attempting  fanciful  Journeys  bryond  the 
oooflneo  ef  eonstitutional  llmltatun.  This 
e^n  bring  tragedy  and  catastrophe  as  do  so 
many  joy  ridss.  If  complacency  permits 
those  wanderings  from  tho  designated  road  a 
new  system,  entirely  bepood  the  limitations 
of  the  Coaatltatlon.  may  be  fastened  insidi- 
ously upon  oar  people  and  this  would  mean 
tbe  end  of  truly  free  government.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  become  :  lerted  against  govern- 
ment by  indirection  and  by  encroachment 
upon  powers  reoorvcd  to  the  dtatcs  and  to 
tho  peuple. 

AaoMdlM  thoro  are  but  wo  must  ec  j 

foUow  thsm  eoergetlcally.       Every  y 

must  be  halted  wiiirb  Is  decigned  to  crests 
division  in  tbe  ranks  of  pur  people  cr  to  array 
class  against  class  for  the  pxirpoae  of  achiev- 
ing pnJitlcal  power  Operation  without  the 
COnsSltation  must  cease.  Tbe  remedy  still 
lies  In  peaceful  though  forceful  action. 

Our  forbears  act?d  to  throw  off  a  long  traSn 
of  despotic  oaurpatlon.  The  words  of  err 
Constitution  provide  guards  against  any  repe- 
tition thereof.  Today  much  less  is  de- 
of  ua.  Rotentkm  of  our  freedom 
lat  vigilance  and  debniif 
aetkm.  Let  us  now  rededlcate  ourselves  ta 
the  declared  principle  that  powers  not  ex- 
pressly dslagsled  are  sUU  reserved  to  the 
people.  Let  xm  put  a  stop  to  sttac^^  uptm 
the  Constitution  by  stealthy  indirection. 
Let  us  work  lur  restoration  and  '  *  lance 
of  that  ffuveruxneat  within  the  it:on 

which  has  sustained  us  (or  almost  a  centtiry 
and  three-quarters  and  which  has  brotight 
about  a  naru-tn  of  cultural  progress  and  ma- 
torial  wealth  t>eyond  all  dreams  of  tlie  fotmd- 
srs.  Tlie  chailengo  is  squarely  facing  ua  lo 
guard  our  eaaotltuttonal  froortnens. 

My  meoaa^s  is  fur  concerted  sctlon  and  I 
know  of  ae  bsttv  addrsss  for  delivery  than 
to  the  goas  sad  IXiightsrB  of  the  Americen 
Beeobrtlim.  Wtth  its  true  w<jrd  snd  spirit 
dseply  oograved  upon  our  boaru  and  mlmla. 
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let  each  of  us  determlao  to  stipport  snd 
defend  the  CoostlttiUon  of  the  Ututed  Sutas 
of  Aamrica  so  tbst  ws  and  our  children  sad 
otir  cblldron's  children  may  s*er  enjoT  the 
blessings  of  consututiooal  frrsdom.  Thank 
you 


Rgpdrt  af  ViitUtiaa  ol  Um  Fodi  Bargiai 
Hy^rofenalioB  PImIi  gb4  dM  8li 
FUcbsrTropMli  PUsIa  !■  |i  lUW 
Afgg(  tJgfwoby 

IXTrMiloN  or  RIMAKKt 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEOINil 

Of  N»#  foaa 
IN  mi  NOVM  Of  mi  PMW I  ATtVW 

Wtimt^m,  Orlokgf  If  JNf 

Mrs.  ST.  OBORQE    lif .  Bpmkmr.  on. 

dor  the  leavt  to  aXOMl  my  remarks  in 

tbe  RicoaD,  I  Ineluda  tbe  (ollowng  re- 

port: 

FcvniT  or  V'srtATioN  or  ras  Fotm  BsBcroa 
Ktdroc'-Matiom  Plahys  amo  rua  8n 
PiscHn-Tsopecii  Puijrrs  ?k  thi  Reus 
AitzA.  OmuAMv.  SxrmcBXB  5  18.  1949 

(By  Paul  H  Fail,  president  uf  Huram  College. 
Hiram.  Ohio,  since  1940:  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Hiram  College.  19Q0-3«;  at  WUHosm 
College,  1936-^40:  secretary  of  the  division 
of  chemical  education  ol  itie  American 
Cbemlcai  Society  since  19391 

oaiciN  or  KtsBKnt 
In  response  to  s  caljiegram  received  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July,  sent  m  the  name  of  officials 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  of 
Westphalia  and  oOcials  of  industry  aiui 
miners  union  and  chemical  trade-tmton.  I 
went  to  the  Rulir  area  to  study  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  dismantling  of  Uiree 
Berglus  hydrogenatlon  plants  and  six 
Flscher-Tropsch  plants  in  western  Germany. 

OBjrcmrs  amd  imoxtenokkt  srrtTDV 
On  this  r~*f*t^  1  went  as  a  private  dtisen. 
not  as  tho  is|atmillsllis  of  any  industry 
or  govemmentai  bureau.  My  study  was  en- 
tirely objective  wtth  no  motive  other  than 
to  try  to  discover  tbe  facts  and  then  bees 
my  convictions  on  these,  coupled  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  pro- 
hibit another  war  and  to  foster  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men. 
naaoNAL  coimcnoaa 
Based  on  obsonratlons  mado  by  vlaitlng  all 
four  Berglo.  bydrogenatlon  plants  and  tbe 
six  Flschw-Tropoch  planU  in  western  Ger- 
many: reading  official  reports  and  talking 
with  various  people — Germaaa»  amorlrsns, 
runtt)  and  English — U  t5  my  considered 
Judgment  that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  for  tho 
Allied  governments  to  insist  that  thoeo 
Bergixis  and  Flscher-Tropsch  plsnts  be  dla- 
mantled. 

IN  BurrosT  or  thx  coitvicnoir  that 

;  PLAMTS  SHCUU)  NOT  BE  DISMA-MTLKD 

^jr  St  least  four  reasons,  which  are  dis- 
cussed more  fuUy  m  tho  unabridged  report. 
I  am  oppooed  to  HiiBinWisI  these  peaceful 
industries.    Tbaoo  maaons  are: 

1.  Tbeoe  pUnU  are  not  m  reality  war  po- 
tential: With  the  controls  which  the  Allied 
Powors  now  exercise  (prohibition  of  manu- 
tscture  of  any  airplanes — with  not  even 
fliasn  aUowed.  and  control  of  all  crude  oil 
pORCbssos)  these  plants  cannot  be  considered 
as  war  potential  no  msner  how  large  s  quan- 
tity of  oil  they  are  poteuUally  capable  of 
producing. 


a.  DtsaaantUag  to  eoonoaalcaUy  wastefol. 
Tho  people  who  wiU  pay  the  WU  for  tbts 
eokiosal  waeu  ore  not  tho  Bnelloh.  nor  the 
PiaDCh.  oor  the  GaraMuaa.  but  the  Amertcan 
taxpayers 

t.  to  dismantle  those  pianu  (as  well  as 
other  peaeeful  indtMrios)  wUl  gnatly  re- 
tard, if  not  ontirsljr  preveot  ocoooaUe  re- 
•every  In  Oonaaay  This  is  aiasoet  asio* 
nmilo  one  mnitot  remoso  esssntiai  indus- 
Irise  Cffom  s  htghly  ooaasaltd  imtuetrtai  sree 
turh  ss  tho  Kuhr  without  diiifn|iiM  tbt 
opportunity  for  tho  gr«>tm  (pad  Ibt  OMilry 
as  s  whffte  •  lo  bosoaie  mtf  lapaaftlai 

4  To  disraaaUe  ibete  plaauiiniMiiaglf 
bad  psvfltatoty.  bbd  wpiiisliy  to  wb«a 
Wtstoru  Mvers  art  iti 
•traie  tbe  Mosaiikss  uf 
asifsaw    iite   sgsouvst 
pruPagAhda 

BsmantllMa  at  ^^/tt^nk 

BW^awB^^iaawe^^^^   ^ra    ^^^^^^^bb^w 


Vltt  f«IIPI 


iiptnift  aad  tfMflMiif 
fastsriag  tnwnniioait 
viu, 

One  obasi  b  partietiiarty  bad 
With  tho  tiaum  aad  bpjpfoval  of  tba 
lied  Puwoft  Ibf  Oanaaai  ipaat  gijOOOjOCO 
peuuobe  aatffcs  laeonsuuettog  four  of  those 
plsnu,    9qom  bad  operated  s  year,  one  only 


a  month,  one  was  not  yet  la  operat 

the  Washington  agteoaaent  included  them  oa 


the  list  to  t)e  dismantled.  Such  action  ean- 
noi  help  but  footer  dlecourageaaent.  distrtist. 
and  disloyalty,  because  it  u  so  unjust. 

CONCltTSfOW 

On  page  1  of  the  psLmphlet  Buropean  Re- 
covery Program— Western  Germany  Ooantry 
Study,  by  Bcoiunaie  Cooperation  Admtatatn- 
tion.  February  1949.  Washington,  D.  C.  Is 
this  statement: 

**The  economic  recovery  of  western  Ger- 
many Is  neoessary  to  enat>Ie  it  to  become 
economically  seU-supportlag  and  to  avoid 
the  political  daagsts  wkicb  aslBht  well  re- 
solve from  eeonomtc  distress." 

We  may  well  ssk.  How  will  tbU  be  posrt- 
ble  If  we  remove  from  Germany  or  destroy 
her  peaceful  IZKlustnes? 

Near  the  entrance  to  ttie  Rbeii^preusssr 
plant,  painted  m  large  letters  aad  m  Oermaa 
was  this  Hoemtlesi  trmm  OslMssI  amith.  Isgal 
adviser  erf  OexMral  Clay: 

"Everyoott  wbo  participates  m  tbe  dls- 
mantUE^  of  a  peaceful  industry  coounlts  a 
dime  against  humanity.'* 

OcTOsaa  17.  1949. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  icAssACu  usaiTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speako-.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  representing  about  1.000,000 
Lithuanian  Americans  will  assemble 
a  congress  In  New  York  City  early  in 
November. 

This  gathering  under  the  spatxsorshlp 
of  the  Lithuanian  American 
comprised  of  representative 
from  all  parts  of  tbe  country  will,  it  is 
expected,  give  expression  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  views  of  this  particular  group 
with  respect  to  various  current  foreign 
and  domestic  problems. 

Like  all  true  Americans,  members  of 
this  group,  which  has  served  tbe  Nation 


unselflsbly  In  war  aad  peace,  are  rttaUy 
tnterested  in  all  oaemsures  aflectinK  tba 
cause  of  fraadom  tbrougboiit  tba  world 
and  the  perpHtuUon  of  democratic 
Ideal*.  They  will  be  concerned  with  tho 
great  problem,  which  i»  of  such  do^p  con- 
cern lu  cvct)  liberty 'loving  Amcncan, 
of  the  UbaraUon  of  V>i^^*kbia.  Laiina. 
lUtonla.  and  oihor  ptopldi  vhoig  MMl* 
vMual  righU  and  dtif  Mbirtfw  twft  baga 
gOpprogaaC  Th«f  will  ftrlvo  for.  aa  tHay 
have  tn  Hw  immI.  and  *•  avgry  rtal 
Amorican  thoilM.  Uw  fdlOigo  if  llM  UOl* 
uanian  paapig  uni  oUlOf 
imH0  aiUMiad  fftda  iMUUitl 
ggOMMld  gtotraiy.  Tkity  wtM  ttffa  the 
iOiiliMlihMgai  iAi  Hiili  MigfMllta  df 

1^  Pf^MMMa  of  glll^tfdlifBUlldllMI  Mid 

Um  riflH  «r  gidli  bbttdd  daitflttt  It  It 
frtt  It  giMM  ikt  Mmmm  UM  $m 

frOAt  •tPORUMBi  tf  tlMr  •*■  glMtta 

Tkgf  wUl  plaad  ftr  Ubtration  from  op- 

prawlon.  lor  halplggi  MMaii  naiitMi  ppg 
for  ouUmm  of  gljgtid  pci>pi<^  ■aiirtpp 
Htdar  liia  laab  of  tyrawiy  and  dieur  sr* 
aMp.  Bvary  Amertcan  aod  every  Mw 
bar  of  Congra&s  must  be  tteaply  oioead  by 
tbair  pleas  aad  their  asptratioos  in  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justkd 
for  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed 
of  the  a-orld. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
this  Congress  will  also  consider  the  rati- 
fkation  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
tbe  United  States,  problems  of  dispiaced 
pers<ms.  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
presmt  inadequate  in;mizratton  quotaa 
'  of  the  Baltic  cotmtries  and  fair  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  eligibles  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  under  the 
displaced- persons  ivosram. 

In  addltkm.  tt  la  believed  that  this 
Congress  wiU  deal  with,  declare  upon, 
and  urge  the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Natlofis.  the  eCrectaation  of  a  strong. 
vigorous,  unyielding  foreign  policy  which 
win  seek  to  revise  and  eradicate  the 
errors  and  maladjustments  imposed  upon 
freedom- loving  peopi^  by  the  agree- 
mmts  arrived  at  in  Tehran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam — agreementa  nerer  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  y<S  whidi 
have  been  responsible  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  lamps  of  liberty  in  so  many 
small  nations. 

I  can  heartily  subscribe  to  tbe  objec- 
tives of  this  conference  and  want  to  as- 
sure the  Lithianian  people  who  are  scc- 
OTid  to  none  among  our  very  best  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  I  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove of  their  alms  to  combat  oppression 
and  dictatorship  and  to  secure  freedom 
and  democracy  for  the  gallant  people 
from  whom  they  have  sprung  as  well  as 
other  peoples  wbo  are  preaently  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  cniei  oppression. 

Our  own  great  Government,  bom  of 
sacrifice  and  bloodshed  in  the  name  of 
Iflierty.  is  under  a  direct  obligation  to  fur- 
nish the  leadership  for  reestablishing  tbe 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  these 
oppressed  natiom  and  their  heroic  peo- 
ple. I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come, 
when  through  our  appropriate  interces- 
sions and  great  influence  in  international 
affairs,  we  may  be  able  to  blaze  the  way 
for  the  liberation  cf  all  oppressed  nations 
and  the  reinstltution  of  Xieedom  and 
democracy. 
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N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 


rATIVKS 

ir«tfMt«V>  Octoter  IS.  1949 

Ur.  KXTlfKBL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pennialon  to  extend  my  remarlu,  I  am 
tnrhirtlng  >  radio  apetch  -de  >y  me  o^er 


«Pi  in  a 


I 


,  on  October  3. 1949.  ThIipoInU 
onall  way.  the  numeitXB  tax 
«f  all  kinds  nam  borne  by  tbe 
piople.  With  tbe  steMllly  In- 
t9cndlng  of  tbe  federal  GoTem- 
tho  foture  looks  bleak.  Clearly, 
tbe  i»reaen«  defktt  9MiABf  v0  hafie  to 
be  paid  for  by  bUber  tasM  tm  tte  fotare. 
icy  radio  speech  was  Umited  to  13^ 
■rtimt-w  Toa  can  only  mtatkm  a  tiny 
fraetkm  of  the  taxes  In  sach  a  ilMrt  pe- 
riod of  time.  R  would  take  closer  to  13  >4 
wedB  ratter  than  134  n^mHes  to  list 
tka  mmuueiable  Uxk  paid  tqr  every 
American  dtlaea  today. 
Tbe  address  follows: 

wstctilnc  the  aoTtnuDcnt'B  spending 
imtnean  bM  dmeultj  In 
thmt  *»*i«  Is  not  soaM  mar* 
Mks  tta*  aKva.  tot  Is  la  fact  pmia 
bf  Mil  is  Is  bard  for  mas  to  rcal- 
it  he  to  «ha  on*  aetaaUy  p«7tat  ^^ 
UU.  Tbm  OimriiiBsnl  doss  not  asvs  on* 
pennj  of  imootj  ot  Its  own.  All  It  hsa  or 
ivsr  bsT*  Is  wbst  It  takes  from  tb«  citl- 
IB  tbs  form  at  tsz  lerlM.     And  erny 


In 


at  tbOBs  wbe  do  not  bsv*  s  Urf* 
UUnk  tliAt  tbssc  moneys  coom  solely 
direct  tAZcs  levied  on  tiM  nch.  Bam- 
STsr.  frv  sr«  exempt  ftom  the  direct  ln«ome 
ty.  Bat  stwfOPS  pay*  the  tndtreet 
all  or  ttMm  dlreetly  affect  the 
•  bars.  If  this  ts  callad 
to  his  sWanWw.  bs  Is  apt  to  be  far  Bsara 
worried  eJbout  tbe  eslsttng  spsading  orgy  In 
WaehlQgton. 

Purtheraaor*.  •zpeodltures  are  again  cs- 
casdlng  Oorsnuaant  tncams  by  a  wide  mar- 
gtai.  That  eaa  only  aieaa  fsr  blgbor  taxes 
In  tbe  fatMS  U  this  trend  Is  not  rerersed. 
Aad  tbs  saly  large  future  eooree  or  revenue 
lies  In  upplng  the  poobstbeeft.  wb0h.  aad 
ot  tbe  lowsr  atfMto  gnmp  sad  tts 
Moaat  ffoap.  bscsusi  the  higher  aad 
higher  aUddle  tncoafte  group  are  taxed  so 
bssTlly  now  tljat  no  large  sums  can  be  uken 
tram  then.  These  groups  are  relatively  few 
In  nmnber.  While  the  othcn  are  thirty  or 
forty  bUBobs  la  aOBbcr  They  are  the  oass 
Wbo  wfU  beer  tbe  brunt  of  the  present  spend- 
ing. TV)  Uluetrau  what  I  mean :  Betty  arable 
le  one  of  o«ir  popoiar  morle  aetresase.  Her 
txteoBM  last  year  was  the  highest  of  any 
actress  In  hsr  field.  It  was  about  gaiO.000. 
That  soandi  Ults  a  lot  of  money,  and  It  Is  a 
lot  at  meotj  But  wbn  Mtas  Orsble  pa!d 
bsr  tasss.  ahe  had  a  BMIs  ovsr  •M.OOO  to 
keep  for  bstsstf.  Itow.  aMjOOO  Is  a  lot  s« 
mooey  for  ona  pwsoa.  But  It's  psnay 
lor  oar  Onssraasent,  which  is 
at  tbs  rate  ot  N^jOOOjOOOjDOO  psr  year  and 
Wbldb  wsnu  to  spsnd  si  tbe  rats  at  $ajaoo^ 
•00/100  per  year  or  mots.  Only  s  handful 
at  people  earn  as  araeb  ss  BOas  OrabU.  Why. 
rren  tf  all  of  hsr  remaining  t33.ooo  was  taken 
by  the  Oovsmawnt  and  all  slasUar  sums 
from  sU  poople  of  like  earning  sapadty.  it 
obI^  raise  s  few 
aa^  BiiltUins    Tb 


tbst  JBiMlosn  brss  sntsrprlM  SDd  bidindual 
InltlatHa  Is  outdatsd  snd  would  Uks  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  form  of  goremment.  the 
sorsst  and  simplest  way  to  do  that  le  to  raise 
Inooaae  taxes  to  the  point  where  there  le  no 
Then  ail  Incentive  la 
incentive  le  removed  the 
tnvartebly  rssorts  to  iuai|mlBlf,w  aDd  co- 
ercion. WltnssB  tbe  exampis  of  Bngfaiid.  So 
the  Impact  of  future  heavier  taxes  which 
must  fallow  preeent  excessive  spending,  as 
the  night  follows  the  day,  must  faJl  on  tbe 
little  fellow.  So  be  la  the  one  who  shotild 
be  conaamed  sbout  it. 

I  wiMild  like  to  glTe  you  some  Information 
based  largely  on  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Tax  Rnindatlon.  generally  regarded  as  a  care- 
ful aad  reliable  nonpartisan  publication.  I 
am  SOTS  you  will  be  as  amazed  ss  I  was  to 
find  how  much  of  your  money  was  being 
taken  from  you  without  you  being  aware  of  It. 

According  to  this  Information  there  are 
about  IflO  taxes  paid  on  every  woman's  bat 
between  tbe  bat  shop  and  tbe  ribbon-fabric 
mill.  "Hie  ribbon  maker  pays  a  Federal  cor- 
poration Income  tax.  a  Federal  stamp  tax  on 
his  security  transfen  and  issues,  a  FMeral 
telephone  tax  of  IS  percent  on  local  service 
and  16  percent  on  long-distance  calls  and 
telegrams,  s  Kdersl  transportation  tax  of  S 
percent  to  get  his  goods  hauled,  a  Federal  tax 
of  90  percent  on  his  lease  of  a  safety -deposit 
boa.  and  the  1  percent  social-security  tax  for 
bis  emfrioyeee— or  eight  Federal  taxes  by  the 
rtbbOB  maker  alone. 

Tbe  trucker  who  hauled  tbe  ribbon  from 
tbe  mill  to  tbe  Jobber  paid  Federal  corpora- 
tlon.  tsispbons.  sodal-securlty.  and  safety- 
deposit  taxes. 

The  Jobber  who  sold  the  ribbon  to  the  hat 
BMnufactnrer  paid  tba  same  taxes  as  tbe 
tmeksr  and.  in  sddttloa.  a  •  psrcsnt  Federal 
transportatlOBi  taa. 

Now  w*  eoase  to  tbe  manufacturer  at  other 
artlclea,  such  as  flowers.     He  paid 
The  manufacturer  of  veil- 
ing paid  eight.    So  did  the  straw  importer. 

Hm  bat  Bamifacturer  blnself  psid  esTan. 
lactaiilBC  Iks  lb  pefctut  rail-  and  alr-trans- 
portauon  tax  for  bis  sslswiisn. 

The  truddag  firm  wbleb  hauled  the  hat 
frocn  the  manufacturer  to  the  Jobber  paid 
four  Mderal  taxes,  and  the  hat  Jobber  who 
soM  tbe  bst  to  ths  retallsr  paid  flve.  The 
sipisai  cosapany  wblsb  baolad  ttaa  bat  from 
tbe  jobber  to  ths  bat  sbop  paM  ftsa  fSdwal 
taxes,  and  the  retailer  paid  ttve. 

This  makes  SO  separate  taxes  paid  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  all  of  which  had  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Now.  of  course,  we  also  come  to  the  State 
and  local  taxee.  Bere.  the  researchers  found 
4S  Stass  aad  41  local  uxes.  In  s  typical  trip 
betwsen  a  New  Jersey  ribbon  mill  and  a  Con- 
necticut bat  sbop.  'nrbe  Stau  taxes  included 
the  CosuMctleilt  sales  and  businass  gross  in- 
come taxes,  tbe  New  York  franchise  and 
earnings  taxes  on  railway  expreas.  and 
rwefcing  Arm  which  hauled  the  bat  from 
tba  aHBUlacturar  to  Ute  Jobber,  as  wsll  as 
such  commonly  resognlaed  taxes  aa  gasoline. 

fsss.  lleenaing  and 
fees.    UBOBpioyaBent 
ttoa.  etc ' 

Tbe  41  local  Uxes  included  property  taxes. 
license  and  UMpsetlon  fees,  and  In  New  York 
City,  an  occupancy  tax,  and  sales  tasss  oo 
electricity,  tsispbons.  and  telegraph  service 

Bor  every  pack  of  cigarettes  sold,  there  is 
114  eenta  in  tax.  The  United  States  gete 
T  seals  par  pack,  tbe  Mato  tasss  avsrags 
•>/»  cssSs  psr  psak.  Oa  top  af  tbsss  dtosct 
taaw  soass  ladlrscS  taxes  of  about  1  cent 
a  past,  wbleb  ara  also  pasted  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  aoiae  Btatss  tbsse  clgarctu  levlss 
are  even  higher.  T.n«ii^aim  j^j^  ^^  g-ceut 
per  pack  tax. 

Tbs  report  also  esttmatea  that  there  Is  a 
taa  at  about  OSM  so  the  average  automobUs 
la  tbe  low-price  bracket  Jamca  D  Mooney, 
retiring  president  ot  Wlllys-Overlaod.  makes 


the  following  estimates.  On  a  moderate 
priced  car,  there  is  a  Federal  excise  tsa  of 
about  StO  or  more,  together  with  State  and 
city  salee  taxes  that  usually  run  about  8 
percent  of  the  tax.  plus  license  plates  and 
registration  fees.  There  are  also  the  Income 
and  withholding  taxee  paid  by  tbe  men  who 
make  and  sell  the  vehicle,  ss  well  as  the  cor- 
poration taxes,  the  property  taxes,  the  trans- 
portation taxes,  etc.  Stated  Mr.  Mooney: 
"In  the  end.  all  taxee  must  come  out  or  the 
pocket  of  the  consumer.  When  tbe  Govern- 
ment slaps  a  heavy  tax  on  the  corporation, 
it  is  really  taxing  tbe  man  who  buys  tbe 
corporation's  product.  This  is  because  of 
tbe  simple  economic  fact  of  life  that  all 
costs  that  enter  into  the  manttfacture  of  a 
product  must  be  covered  by  its  selling  price." 

Granting  that  the  dealer's  commission  of 
approxlBoateiy  2S  to  35  percent  would  be 
paid  from  the  smaller  manufacturing  figure 
which  would  reault  after  these  hidden  taxes 
have  been  eliminated,  tbe  price  to  the  cus- 
tomer presumably  could  be  around  11.200 
for  the  asms  car  (for  which  he  has  Just  paid 
•1.800)  if  taxes  were  not  present. 

The  same  study  indicates  that  there  are 
St  lesst  100  taxes  Involved  in  the  process  of 
prodtjclng  an  egg  and  the  final  sale  at  the 
grocery. 

The  grocer  pays  14  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
taxes.  The  trucker  pays  about  ao  taxes. 
The  egg  wholesaler  about  17  taxes.  The 
poultry  farmer  who  brought  the  eggs  to  the 
big  city  wholesale  center,  paid  at  least  10 
FSderal.  Stote,  and  local  taxes.  The  feed 
stars  who  sold  tbe  farmer  his  poultry  feed 
paid  another  14  taxee.  The  railroad  that 
brougbt  the  feed  from  a  processing  oonpany 
paid  another  11  taxee.  The  milling  corpora- 
tion paid  stUI  another  14  taxes— 100  taxes 
in  all  in  the  start-to-Oniah  process  of  pro- 
ducing an  egg. 

The  same  study  also  Indicates  that  motor- 
ing vacationers  pay  over  gai2,000,000  in  Uxes 
Jxist  t<x  the  gasoline  used  on  their  tripe. 
The  American  Automobile  Association  eatl- 
mates  that  the  average  vacationer  drives 
2,500  miles,  averaging  15  miles  to  the  gallon. 
He  buys  168  gallons  of  gasoline  and  pays  a 
national  average  tax  of  6.4  cents  per  gallon 
(or  about  25  percent  of  the  price  of  tbe  gaso- 
line), or  giosa  collected  by  both  Stote  and 
Federal  Oovsmaasnu. 

Tbe  BM)«orlst  slso  pays  a  Federal  tax  of  I'l 
oenu  on  every  quart  of  oil  he  uses.  He  pays 
a  hidden  Federal  manufactiuer's  esdas  tax 
of  61.47  on  each  new  tire  On  all  new  wlnd- 
ahleld  wipers,  spark  plugs,  or  other  parU  ba 
pays  a  manufacturer's  excise  tax  of  5  petcsnt. 
which  la  covered  in  the  price  chargea.  If 
he  takes  pictures,  he  peys  a  Federal  eadse 
tax  of  15  percent,  which  is  added  to  the  price 
of  the  film  he  uses  Ten  percent  is  added 
ill  Federal  Government  tax  levies  on  a  new 
tennis  racket,  or  a  new  goU  dub;  and  11  per- 
cent for  any  cartridges  he  iMes. 

The  vaoettoper  who  usee  tbe  common  car- 
riers, going  by  rail  or  ah-,  pays  a  Federal  tax 
of  15  percent.  The  Federal  tax  on  a  first- 
class  raUpssaenger  ticket.  Including  lower 
berth,  from  New  York  to  Loa  Angelee 
aaaounu  to  639  06,  which  logically  could  be 
considered  by  the  payer  m  his  contribution 
to  the  current  Oovernmant's  extravagance. 


Jap  NaraJ  Base  Vital 
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HON.  R£ID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOU8I  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVM 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.     MURRAY    of    WLscon.sln.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Doris  Pleesons  column  in  tbe 
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October  10  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  my  colleagues  might  be  inter- 
ested In  the  following  reference  to  the 
fortification  of  Guam.    It  states: 

ASMTtS  aOMX  SSXOBS 

Admiral  Decker  doesnt  claim  he's  always 
been  right.  About  Giuun.  for  Instanre — "I 
was  a  damn  fool,  like  everybody  rise.  I 
screamed  when  «e  didn't  fortify  it.  Well. 
w»  would  have  been  doing  it  for  the  Japs' 
bsneflt." 

As  he  seee  the  island  situation,  all  that's 
needed  U  to  retain  tiUe  so  we  can  move  back 
in  at  wUl,  keep  a  ma>or  on  them  with  plenty 
of  cigarettes  to  give  a  couple  of  men  whose 
job  wotild  be  to  run  up  the  American  flag  in 
the  morning  and  tAke  it  down  at  night. 
Then  we've  got  them  when  we  want  them 
but  no  money  wasted  on  maintenance  that 
doesn't  maintain  In  tropical  climates,  any- 
way. 

Just  think  of  all  the  propaganda  and 
political  utterances  that  were  broadcast 
in  connection  with  the  fortification  of 
Guam.    Truth  will  out. 


today    desirable.     Certainly    tt    cannot    be 
achieved  by  passing  a  law. 

Drastic  UMWMiirrs  will  be  required  to  re- 
store hamumy  and  mcnsle  in  the  armed 
services.  Secretary  Matthews  has  apparently 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. Secretary  Johnson  has  aroused  deep 
distrust  not  only  In  the  Navy  but  in  Chair- 
man Vinson  and  other  Cuugitssiiirii.  Pos- 
sibly some  fears  can  he  removed  If  Congress 
clearly  limiu  his  powers  to  reduce  the  Navy 
and  Marines.  Some  of  the  questions  about 
the  B-36  should  be  answerable  by  unbia£ed 
tests. 

It  should  be  possible  for  such  matters  to  be 
handled  by  the  weapons  evaluation  board. 
The  big  problem  of  two-to-one  decisions  In 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  remains.  Possibly 
one  remedy  wiU  be  to  Ivlng  more  civilian 
judgment  to  bear  in  the  larger  dedsians. 
Help  also  can  be  found  in  greater  inter- 
change ctf  oOtosrs  among  the  Sorlces.  For 
much  less  depends  on  laws  and  the  machin- 
ery of  tmlficatton  than  on  a  spirit  of  team- 
work. General  Cates  put  it  eloquently  when 
he  asked  for  "a  simple  show  of  loyalty  and 
good  will  in  complying  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law  we  have." 


Spirit  of  Teamwork 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  1  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Tuesday.  October 
18.  1949: 

TOWASO  TSAjrwoaK? 
Unification  so  far  looks  more  like  fission- 
Splitting  the  armed  forces  into  three  in- 
stead of  two  services  dldn  t  increaee  unity. 
It  facilitated  decisions  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ct  atat.  but  it  also  destroyed  the  balance  be- 
tween Armv  and  Navy  and  resulted  in  re- 
peated 2-to-l  decisions.  The  resultant  di- 
visions and  suspicions  have  been  vividly  par- 
trsyed  in  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  story  told  by  admiral  after  admiral 
for  the  Navy  was  persuasively  stoUd  for  the 
Marine  Corps  by  its  respected  commandant. 
General  Cates.  It  described  a  whittling  proc- 
ess which  the  Navy  is  convinced  U  intended 
gradually  to  abolish  the  Marines  and  naval 
aviation. 

Judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  on 
the  basis  of  lesiimcny  heard  so  far. 

Sseretary  of  Defease  Johnson  will  alto 
have  aomethlag  to  say  in  sxipport  of  his  re- 
cent decisions  when  he  comes  to  the  stand. 
He  will  have  to  defend  hlmseU  partictilarly 
against  Chairtaau  Vinson's  charge  that  he 
made  a  "grandstand  play"  in  cutting  the  de- 
fense budget  far  below  the  levels  set  by  Con- 
erws  The  public  has  been  Inclined  to  wel- 
c:>me  cuts  in  experwes.  But  it  wanU  to  know 
whether  waste  has  been  ellminsted  or  essen- 
tial services.  Uoroorer.  considerable  uneasi- 
neas  has  been  eaused  by  his  reported  politi- 
cal amblUons  and  the  impression  of  arbi- 
trary acuon. 

The  big  question  in  the  public  mind  Is, 
How  can  teamwork  be  obtained?  The  Amer- 
ican paopls  thmia  not  give  up  on  uniilca- 
Uon  simply  beSauee  it  has  not  succeeded  as 
expected.  But  perhaps  before  these  bsariacs 
ai«  over  they  wUl  have  obtained  clearer  con- 
cepts of  what  uniflcation  entails  and  how  to 
get  it  Many  tlKnightful  people  quesUoo 
whether  complete  merger  of  the  Services  Is 


World  Orf aaizaHoB  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  caoBcu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  inserting  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs  on  the  hearing  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64: 

I  was  one  of  the  84  Members  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  who.  in  the  second  session 
of  the  Congress,  sponsored  a  resolution  simi- 
lar to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  upon 
which  hearings  are  today  being  held.  I 
think  the  fact  that  the  number  of  sponsors 
of  the  resolution  has  increased  to  104  Is 
significant. 

Moreover,  recent  world  events  have  made 
it  crystal  clear  tiiat  something  of  the  kind 
as  provided  in  Hoiise  Conctxrrent  Resolution 
64  is  absolutely  necessary  if  civilisation  is  to 
be  preserved.  It  seems  perfectly  cbviotis  to 
me  that  either  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  go  fcarward 
with  an  Intensified  armament  race,  which 
will  undoubtedly  ctilminate  In  war,  or  the 
United  Nations  must  be  strengthened  so  as 
to  convert  It  Into  a  world  federation  with 
clear-cut  but  limited  powers  and  authority 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  eventually  our  Inter- 
national differences  and  difficulties  will  be 
settled  in  international  couru  as  our  per- 
sonal differences  and  problems  are  settled 
in  our  Stake  and  national  courts. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  proposal 
and  I  quste  from  the  original  House  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  introduced  a  year  ago: 
"A  federation  of  luiiversal  membership  with 
defined  and  Umited  powers  adequate  to  pre- 
serve peace  through  the  enactment,  inter- 
pretatiou.  and  enforcement  of  world  law." 

I  do  not  advocate  the  surrender  o  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  to  any  sort  of  world  organ- 
isation, except  upon  the  very  limited  and 
clearly  defined  provlsloas  which  would  give 
such  International  organisations  the  power 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  I  realize  fully  that  such  an 
organization  cannot  t>e  completely  successful 


until  Russia  can  be  teought  to  see  the  fu- 
tility and  foUy  of  srar.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  rcsnain  stroog  in  a  military  sense 
and  sound  economically,  and  firm  with  our 
dealings  with  Russia  and  other  would-be 
augfcsBors. 

We  cannot  appease  Btxssla.  but  we  can  let 
her  underrtand  Oiat  the  door  for  agreement 
on  Intcmattanal  dlqratcs  Is  slways  open. 

I  am  omstrslned  to  believe  thst  tbe  pos- 
^ffryn  of  the  bomb  by  Russls  msy  take  away 
a  certain  feeling  of  inferiority  and  frustra- 
tion that  mtist  have  been  present  to  tbs 
minds  of  the  Rossisai  rulers  so  long  as  they 
did  not  hsve  the  eecret  of  the  bomb. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  hotir  to 
strike  a  tellln%  Mow  on  b^ialf  of  vrorld  peace 
and  stability  by  the  promotion  of  tbe  idea 
of  a  world  organisation  for  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

I  am,  therefcwe,  happy  to  appear  *>^*** 
your  committee  as  one  at  the  spooaors  of 
House  Ccmcurrent  ResolutlOD  04. 

In  ranrinslOn  I  tbank  the  dlstlngaitfMd 
chairasaD  aad  tba  ■wbi  rn  of  the  con     ^ 
tee  for  thtir  courtesy  tn  psmtftttng  tbe  i 
•ors  to  sppear  before  you  today. 


Apprauins  die  OppositioB  to  Uaked 
WerM  Federalists 
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Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  attention  to  the  following  speech 
l^  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Weigel  which,  I  think, 
deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Mmd- 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  : 

Appaaxsnra  ths  opposittoh  to  ttxttss  woai* 
maaAusTs 

(By  Stanley  A.  W^el,  chairman,  northern 
California  dlvlsioii.  United  World  Federal- 
ists. Santa  Barbara.  Calif,  October  8.  IM») 
We  Of  United  World  FederaUats  bass  coma 
to  the  point,  I  believe,  where  we  can,  with 
profit,  pause  In  the  advocacy  of  our  cause 
to  appraise  the  opposition  to  it.    By  doing 
ao.  we  can  reasssm  the  merit  of  that  cau« 
and  our  effecttseness  tn  championing  it. 

The  first  step  in  measuring  our  opposition 
requires  an  exact  understaiMiing  of  what  we 
are  for  and  what  they  are  against.  While 
it  may  be  unnaceassry.  even  presumptuous,  to 
define  our  beliefs  to  a  group  of  our  own 
members.  I  think  it  vital  thst  we  all  have 
clearly  In  mind  the  exact  essence  of  what 
we  champion.  I  know  of  no  better  brief 
statement  than  the  12  words  on  the  letter- 
head  of  our  national  office.  Those  13  words 
show  we  are.  and  I  quote : 

"Tor  world  federal  government  with  powers 
limited  but  adequate  to  assure  peace." 

That  statement  is  but  an  effective  conden- 
sation of  cur  ofBclal  statement  of  beliefs 
that: 

We  believe  that  F«*ce  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  war.  but  the  presence  of  Justice, 
of  law.  of  order — In  short,  of  government, 
and  the  Institutions  of  government;  that 
world  peace  can  be  created  and  maintained 
only  under  a  world  federal  government,  uni- 
versal and  strong  enough  to  prevent  armed 
conflict  between  nations,  and  having  direct 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Individual  in  ttZae 
matters  within  its  authority. 

Before  discussing  the  character  of  otir  op- 
position and  niaWus  "3?e  attempt  to  clarify 
it,   let   us  note   that  what   we   are   for  Is 
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at  til*  otiiar.    In  tb* 
ly  «feB  Wattmm  ttmi  c^ 
la  to 

foraU  of 


M  tiMjaa  vtao  pn««K  ttuit 
vHI  Dwor  lotii  a  vorM  sovarmaant 
and  that  a  aiM  gOMfOBMnt  witbout  Rua*la 
la  a  eoatradleCtaB  la  tanna. 

Thto^  IfeaM  ara  aartate  at  plMlii^  men 
at  tu  will,  arfl  rurpoaa.  and  otaeura  moUvaa, 
mjratr-kmaly  voctf  arooa  of  late,  who  «oul<l.  if 
tu  Oi  vttb  smear  labala. 
thara  ara  tboaa  mho  accuae  ua  of 
too  faacral  and  iIm— ml  of  iw  a  da- 
it. 

nftfe  aad  toally.  tbaca  are  thoa*  vbo  ooo- 
atdw  ua  and  our  purpoaee  as  Tlatonary  aad 
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aiaaitaaaClsaa  ara  doc  exbaiuUva. 
Too  wlU  'I  I  hew  m  tiMit  I  do  not  Indiida  the 
Its  ot  tba  limaliaii   rtsaoflailiiii  for 
TTntvea  Itettooa  nor  or  the  XTnlon  How 
ip.    0«r  dMvHMai  vith 


our  frieods 
at  tha  UoUm 
want  to  start  world 
with   a   few 
Of  th«       _ 

ultimata  oblaeUve.  tha  lafle 
It  evrnta  aspactally — can  ba 
to  feailC  thaofi  sood  to  our 
aa  iko  nattsr  ot  ttma.  By 
tkla.  I  do  noc  oaaon  to  lasply  that  wa 
have  no  baalc  iHlnaiiiMa  wltk  tba  pkOaaepiiy 
and  wtodom  ot  tha  Oakm  Hbv  ■■■voMto  to 


ttet  tiM  flTa 

In  ttek  tbmm  ara  bmbj  who 
than    ao»  giwaad.     I 
tfetak  yen  win  apaa  wtth  ma.  howavar.  that 


m.   Lara  kava  • 

look  at  tham  and  thatr  0b)aeU,  ana  toy 


or  tha  BattaaaLUat  croup,  tha 
and  tha  tiwpsrtallaU  ara 
pola  of  salvatloa. 

IB    tlMir 
tmnotn 


troubla.  Th*  PresMcntt  anaouneamaat  of 
covertaf  ttM  KtOBte  exi>lo- 
indioadM.  lo  fMt  tt  mUdly, 
that  effectlra  0|ipuitUua  to  iWMttOin  tm- 
partallsm  to  by  no  maana  Umltad  to  ttaa  great 
majortty  ot  Amarlcans  who  want  none  of  It. 
Tha  natlooallats  who  believe  thst  our  best 
eooraa  la  to  maintain  IndMnluble  supremacy 
ta  tha  MOM  i»ea  now  lOCBf  oo  ara  inaacap- 
afely  ti^wlad  npoa  tha  horaa  of  a  (aarsona 
m  aU  of  raeordad  hIMery  tiMra 
baan  an  arrna  race  wtaleh  haa 
In  anything  but  war.  so  thetr  choice 
oltlmataly  becomes  one  between  a  delenalre 
for  surrtval  and  an  sfgisaulTe  war 

Ito  awarlran  who  raaUy  baUeres  In  democ- 
racy and  who  thinks  tt  through  will  want 
h  offered  by  an;  of  the  nationalist 
because,  wbaterer  the  stamp  of  their 
natkmaUsm.  the  path  they  would  have  us 
taka  la  tnarltably  into  world  war  m  Bren 
V  world  war  in  doaa  not  mean  the  end  ot 
tha  world.  It  doea  mean  the  end  of  free  in- 
stitiui—  dm  lag  tha  laftaMotatlaB  wtaSeh 
must  liMVlUMy  aocmpaay  prapaiallou  tar 
It.  tha  waging  of  tt  and  tta  aftermath. 

Thera  U  no  new  answer  to  give  thcae  who 
objact  OD  tha  ground  that  Russia  wlU  never 
yjtn  a  world  goremment.  Wa  ara  not  In  a 
poaltloti  to  dany  their  prophecy,  nor  arc  we 
In  a  pwitlnn  aaoa  to  deny  that  thara  is  evl- 
dcnea  to  wipport  their  prophecy. 

There  are.  howeTer.  two  pertinent  facts 
which  sbouM  be  noted.  The  first  Is  that 
they  are  prophesying.  It  la  dangerous.  Is  It 
not.  to  dMMa  alcar  and  preasnt  Isanaa  on  the 
basis  of  dalifuyance?  T*e  second  pertinent 
fact  to  that  thera  ara  only  two  basic  poesiblll- 
Uaa.  Bthsr  Buaala  wlU  not  Join  a  world 
guawuaaaat  or  Boaila  wfU.    Let  tu  an&lyae 


Preliminarily.  »e  mus(  all  racognlie  that 
no  maanlngful  answer  can  come  from  Russia 
tmlasa  and  until  tha  qxiaatlon  to  efrecttreiy 
put.  And  tha  United  Statas  aannot  pot  tha 
question  affaettraly  until  wa  oorasivaa  have 
■nrwarsrt  tt  for  ourselTaa.  '^hara  h  tha 
dsTll  within  as  weU  as  tha  darll  wtthout." 
Bo  our  work  to  In  the  Interest  of 
•ore  that  the  people  of  our  country  are  pre- 
pared to  have  Ruaala  as>^9d — by  otir  OoTam- 
mant  or  any  other — an  effecttT*  and  real 
qusatton.  not  merely  a  hypothetical  one. 

If  Btita  says  "Tea**  to  that  real  questloo— 
mad  It  Buat  ba  samr—d  that  the  question 
•  wofid  fowarnaMBt  affectiTcty 
onr  lagtthaata  Intaisata  as  well 
as  Russia's — the  problem  to  solred.  subject 
ooly  to  a  quallflcatkin  I  shall  later  make. 
If  Buasla  answers  "No" — which  we  have  no 
right  ahaiasai  to  amme  until  wa  hava 
aaMMTOd  tha  ^MMAoa  Dor  ouraeiTsa  and  than 
put  It  to  ■— !■     Ilii   the   Issue   wUi   ba 


nt  or 

WlU  ba 

and  her  sat- 


thay  hava  yot  to  liiMiiii  to 

«C  tha  ift-inoh  annM.  tha  tO  knot 
and  tha  alislsai  tatagraph.  I  soh- 
■stt  thst  It  to  pretty  much  a  waste  of  ttaaa  to 
try  to  eonviaaa  thaaa  of  tha  laatltj 
liva  In  tta  wortd  of  Iha  atoi 
radar. 

Include    the    pra- 
vantlsa  war  sdTocataa,  ara  In  cathar 


It  wUI  ba  the  IsBue  >f 
world  anarchy.     And  tha 
eryatal  dear.    It  wUI  ba 
anrt«s  for  anarehy, 
of  tha  aaiiMB  of 
our  leadership  to  join  the  side  of  world  gor' 
ernoQcnt. 

lliat  allaament  In  ttaalf  would  ba  tha  meat 
iflsctrva  posalbie  detarrant.  short  of  troa 
world  goramflMnt,  agatnat  World  War  m. 
And  I  think,  too,  that  U  woold  allow  not 
only  plMxtf  at  ttea.  but  rathar 
for  RoMla  to  raaanaMtar  t 
aa  tlBia  want  an.  Tha  Man  now  in 
■laaaitn  may  not 


after  such  aa  allna- 
t  on  such  an  hana — will  tt  not  ba  aiaeh 
banar.  if  we  baf  to  pay  tt^t  f  sal  ft  pMoa 
kafca  that  fearful  ggfei.  to  pay  tt  and 
It  In  tha  eauaa  ot  onaa  and  tor  all  aiih- 

and 


This  brings  to  mind  the  qualification  to  tha 
eaasmant  that  RusaU's  Joining  the  world  gov- 
tfnmant  would  solve  tha  problem  of  wurld 
peace.  White  hiatory  tsaahas  that  fadera- 
tlon  to  tha  beat  poaslbla  means  of  contalnlim 
human  conflicts  within  the  forum  of  law 
aiMi  Jostloa,  tUstory  teaches  also.  In  our  own 
ClTli  War.  for  example,  that  federation  to  no 
abaolnta  and  iron-ciad  guaranty  80  sup- 
poaa  S'«nBU  jolna.  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  nation,  and  than  ta  talae  to  the  promlaa 
and  the  principle  of  fadaration.  At  the  very 
least,  we  have  gained  world  acknowledgment 
of  the  moral  principle  and  If  the  promise 
should  be  broken,  the  oni«  will  be  upon  tha 
breaker.  The  larM  then.  too.  will  be  dear 
and  there  wui  be  some  point  in  fighting  to 
praaarve  tha  principle  of  peana  tha  princtpla 
of  world  government.  On  thia  phaaa  of  tha 
qtieetlon.  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  tha  capacity  of  any  nation  to  break  tha 
federation,  even  if  It  so  willed,  anil  be  greatly 
reduced  by  tha  rigid  ioqpaction  and  othar 
safeguards  naoaasary  to  a  world  govemmant 
limned  bat  adaquata  to  aawiie  prace 

As  to  tha  a>  grindwa.  thoae  men  of  111  wlU. 
evil  purpose  and  obaoura  moCivea.  mysteri- 
ously voclfaroua  of  lata,  who  would,  if  they 
could,  dlacradlt  us  wtth  smear  labels— wa 
mtiat  hold  them  In  nothing  but  contempt. 
And  wa  must  ba  earafui  not  to  dignify  them 
with  notlaa  beyond  nalUng  their  lies.  Prus- 
tratad  IndMduala,  Inordinate  egottoU,  stlflad 
aouls.  vanooBoosly  twisted,  they  ara  In  a 
sense  the  spawn  of  a  complex  dvUlzation 
beyond  thair  coBDprahanatan.  Thay  wUI.  In 
the  end.  attract  Bona  to  tbemaalvaa  but  their 
own  kind.  llMy  can  be  cored  neither  by 
faMa.  lagls.  nor  raasoo.  PsyohUtrtoU  might 
help.  And  the  mora  lawless  of  them  mint 
one  day  ba  brotight  to  ■■aomt  before  tha 
bar  of  Aaoarlcan  Justioe. 

Turning  now  to  those  who  demand  tha 
blueprints,  the  organlaational  charts,  and  tha 
deUUed  definitions  and  delineations.  They 
have  no  real  quarrel  with  us  and  we  have 
none  with  them.  The  problem  herw  to  ona 
0^77^0  I  dl^lk*  tising  tha  ovar-uaed  term— 

li  that  thay  do  not 
.     .  Oar  taak  in  bring- 

Ing  thf  Intatha  gaod  ttfst  with  m  to  ona 

We  must  make  tham  appraclata  that  wa 
fully  raallae  that  the  ultt^Ma  aeeompltoh- 
n»ent  of  world  govemmaat  doaa  require  a 
deftnlttra  ooaBtttntlan  and  otgantaitlon  doc. 
umenta.  aa  wail  aa  organlaatlanal  stuuta  and 
blueprtnu  We  must  eonvlnee  them,  too, 
that  we  neither  want  to  buy  nor  to  sell  a 
pU-m-s-poka  or  a  grab-bag  world  govem- 
mant. We  aoat  aake  it  clear  to  them  that 
••  ara  aa  nuah  mtarastsil  as  are  they  In  pra- 
asrvtag  the  UnitMl  states,  lu  insututloeu. 
Its  Idsals,  and  Ita  easanoa. 

They  aasiune  that  we  offer  them  a  world 
gotanwaant.  taOor-mada  and  flniahed  We 
do  no  such  thing.  We  ara  not  so  Immodest. 
What  wa  say  and  urge  la  that  thara  oan  be 
no  sffaetlva  plan  for  a  world  government 
with  powers  limited  but  adequate  to  assxxrc 
paaea  imtil  the  minds  of  fraa  men  and 
voman  ars  Imbued  with  the  daaira  for  tt.  Wa 
baUeve  only  that  our  United  fftatts  ths 
moral,  cultural,  and  physical  leader  of  the 
natknte  of  the  world— ahould  odklaUy  and 
actively  orient  iu  foreign  policy  toward  the 
•chleveaseat  og  such  a  world  government. 
That  reqnlalte  flr»t  step  cannot  be  taken 
until  the  men  and  woman  of  the  United 
Statea  make  known  to  their  public  servanta 
that  thay  want  anoh  a  world 

When  our  OoB^aasmen.  oui 

raallm    that   a   majoMty   of 
want  such  a  world  government, 
then  and  only  then  can  our  national  admln- 
latratlon  securely  and  effectively  so  orlwit 
*      "*        foreign  policy. 
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And  what  will  follow  such  an  orientation? 
The  ImposltloD,  wUly-nilly,  upon  the  United 
Stataa  of  a  dlstaAteful  supergovemment? 
Of  oourae  not  The  only  thing  which  can 
follow,  under  our  American  Constitution, 
and  the  only  tlitng  «e  want  to  have  follow. 
Is  the  dedication  of  the  talents  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  bringing  back  to  U3.  the  people, 
subject  to  our  approval,  a  detailed  plan  for 
such  a  world  gofernment  which  wp — all  the 
American  people — can  examine.  del»te,  con- 
sider, and  finally  put  to  the  supreme  test 
of  the  American  ballot  box. 

So  we  must  let  those  who  demand  details 
know  that  we  hare  no  quarrel  with  them  and 
that  we  recognize  that  their  demand  for 
details— indeed,  our  own — must  be  satisfied 
In  good  time  II  they  understand,  they  will 
agree  that  the  desire  and  will  must  precede 
tbe  accomplishment.  The  articulate  desire 
and  the  effective  will  to  create  a  United 
States  of  America  had  to  precede  the  calling 
of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
making  there  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
UniUd  States. 

I  have  saved  for  the  last  the  best  and. 
paradoxically  enough,  the  wont  of  o\ir  oppo- 
sition— those  who  call  us  visionary  and  Im- 
practical. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  man  who 
says  of  a  new  invention  or  of  the  proposed 
application  of  old  principles  to  a  new  sit- 
uation, the  man  who  says  "it  won't  work" 
Is  the  moat  dlaUeartenlng  and  tbe  one  who 
most  readily  evokes  some  sympathetic  chonos. 
It  la  not  quite  enough  to  answer  that  such 
men  aaid  the  same  thing  at>out  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  about  the  proposal  cf  Colum- 
bus to  prove  tliat  tbe  world  wu  rovmd,  about 
the  Conatltutlon  trf  the  United  State-  of 
America,  and  about  every  significant  proposal 
there  has  ever  been  for  forward  movement 
In  every  field  of  hiunan  endeavor — law.  med- 
icine, the  sciences  generally  and.  especially, 
political  science. 

But  In  the  case  o*  convincing  such  men 
of  the  need  for  world  government  and  the 
feasibility  of  its  accompllfchment.  we  have 
to  meet  something  deeper  than  the  gloomy 
prophecy  "it  wont  wcM-k."  As  applied  to  what 
we  are  seeking,  "it  won't  work"  has  in  it 
the  ingredient  of  the  cry  of  resignation 
"therell  always  l>e  war — you  can't  change 
human  nature." 

We  have,  it  seems  to  me.  a  means  of  meet- 
ing this  combination  of  skepticism  and  pes- 
simism— eapeclaUy  in  those  individuals  in 
whom  it  has  not  reached  neurotic  propor- 
tions. It  is  simple  and  lies  in  making 
ertlculate  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  who  believe  with  us  that  mankind 
la  capable  of  progress;  that  human  beings  are 
eaacntlally  good,  not  bad;  and,  in  the  im- 
mortal words  of  a  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Robert 
J.  Bishop: 

~That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations  •  •  •  that 
If  the  nations  of  the  world  continue  down 
the  road  of  nationalism,  each  Jealously 
guarding  the  ultimate  bit  of  its  so-called 
sovereignty,  they  will  one  day  t)e  very  rudely 
ilwdMd  Into  recognition  of  the  higher  'sov- 
•rMfiity'  of  the  power  of  the  atom." 

There  we  have  perhaps  th:  best  answer. 
I  think  we  have  another  good  answer  to  the 
"*t  wont  workers" — one  they  cannot  deny — 
tut  Mom  boab  does  work. 

•orely  tbm  ftnlus  which  produced  that 
means  of  world  destruction  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  producing  a  means  of  channeling  the 
power  of  the  atom  to  the  service  of  man 
in  an  ordcrty  world,  a  world  which  can  t>e 
achieved  only  through  world  government 
wtth  pows  UoMted  but  adequate  to  assure 


The  Road  to  Statba 


It  Is  on  these  grounds  and  along  these 
lines  that  we  must  continue  the  fight  lor 
ouraelves,  our  children,  oiu  fellow  Ameri> 
can*  and  all  humanity. 
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Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  KUNKEI.i.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permL<;sion  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
including  a  radio  address  made  over  Sta- 
tion WHP  in  Harrisburg  and  Station 
WLRB  in  Lebanon  on  September  18, 1949. 
This  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  basic 
problems  facing  us  here  in  America  to- 
day. I  have  been  delighted  at  the  re- 
ception given  this  particular  talk  by  my 
constituents  and  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
prising Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties. 
They  realize  the  Issues  are  real  and  not 
imaginary. 

THZ  BOAD  TO  STATISM 

I  prefer  the  word  "statlsm"  or  "totali- 
tarianism" to  "socialism."  It  is  more  ac- 
curate. The  accepted  definition  of  "aoclal- 
ism"  is  a  classless,  fully  democratic  society 
with  a  strong  international  flavor.  Those  are 
good  objectives.  And  I  am  all  for  them. 
But  ever  since  our  Nation  was  formed — and 
today  under  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— we've  come  the  cloaest  to  that  type 
of  society — ^to  that  utt^la — here  In  the 
United  States  of  any  place  on  earth.  When 
socialism  takes  over  the  control  or  ovrner- 
shlp  of  the  means  of  production  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  products  credited  by  men 
and  tools,  then  and  forever  thereafter  so- 
cialism frankly  admits  its  plan  to  use  the 
state  to  suppress  and  quell  all  opposition 
to  its  goal.  By  the  time  the  mask  is  off. 
freedom  has  gone.  That  la  where  it  differs 
tTom  democracy.  That  Is  why.  In  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  Just  the  same  as  communism. 
Once  either  is  adopted,  the  result  on  your 
life  and  mine  is  the  same — state  control  over 
the  lives  of  everyone  at  the  whim  of  officials 
responsible  to  no  one  and  with  no  one  able 
effectively  to  challenge  their  power.  The 
only  difference  is  In  the  way  In  which  the 
two  seek  to  win.  The  Socialists  advocate 
peaceful  means  to  gain  the  government;  the 
Communists  frankly  advocate  violence  and 
revolution  to  overthrow  it. 

By  three  main  roads,  the  United  States  la 
rapidly  slipping  toward  statlsm.  First,  there 
is  a  real  danger  of  one-party  government. 
Being  a  Republican.  I  do  not  like  to  admit 
this;  yet  it  is  true.  Sixteen  years  of  unbroken 
svKxesses  In  national  elections  have  given 
the  Democratic  Party  overwhelming  power. 
Influence,  and  organization  with  a  Govern- 
ment pay  roll  In  excess  of  2.100,000  employ- 
ees, and  steadily  growing.  They  have  cotmt- 
less  millions  to  spend  on  propaganda  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  further  their  aims  and 
interests.  Information  services — so-called — 
are  easy  to  slant.  Many  Republicans  tend 
to  go  along  with  this  True  Deal  philosophy 
In  whole  or  In  part,  differing  merely  In  degree 
rather  than  In  principle — "me  tooiam." 

We  are  living  on  our  fat — on  what  we 
have  accumulated  by  the  toll,  saving,  and 
work  of  the  past  generations.  Our  condi- 
tion today  compares  with  that  of  England 
in  the  1980's.  There  U  •  good  etaanoe  Tor 
those  of  us  over  50.  We  may  coast  along, 
keep  a  good  st^Jidard  of  living,  and  continue 
to  live  o'ir  full  lives  on  this  backlog  befcare 
any  serious  crisis  occurs.  It  is  a  mighty  seri- 
ous matter  for  the  younger  generation — even 
more  »o  for  their  children.  No  one  has  more 
at  stake  in  reviving  the  Republican  Party 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  one-party 
rxile — the  ya  and  neln  of  a  prewar  Bttlcr 


election — than  do  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  America.  If  they  don't  do  some- 
thing about  it — and  quick — they  will  have 
to  work  and  pay  dearly  for  otir  folly. 

Now.  here  is  the  second  road:  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  about  30  percent  of 
our  annual  Income  is  taken  in  taxes.  Econ- 
conlsts  and  students  of  history  all  claim  that 
no  free  enterprise  sjrstem  can  ever  survive  if 
the  Government  takes  over  35  percent  of  the 
national  Income  from  those  who  do  the 
work.  In  July,  our  Government  was  spend- 
ing Lt  the  rate  of  $46,400,000,000  per  year. 
Present  Government  plans,  if  carried  out.  can 
put  this  figure  up  to  t60. 000.000  000  for  this 
fiscal  year,  the  one  ending  June  30.  1950. 
Today  more  than  »16.000.000.000  in  new  and 
additional  contract  authorizations  have  been 
either  finally  approved  or  have  passed  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  Houses,  or  else  have  l>een 
favorably  reported  by  a  committe<>  of  eitl^er 
the  House  or  Senate.  In  addition  to  all  this. 
State  and  local  taxes  take  an  annual  toll  of 
$22,000,000,000  more.  So,  to  date,  the  total 
tax  burden  of  the  United  States  is  the  stag- 
gering figure  of  »68.600.000.000.  with  a  much 
too  good  prospect  of  iU  rising  to  $a2.000.- 
000,000  within  the  next  12  months.  Put 
another  way,  $1  out  of  every  $4  you  earn  Is 
taken  by  the  Government.  You  can  see 
where  this  will  soon  be  $1  out  of  every  $3.50: 
and  not  long  thereafter,  $1  out  of  every  13. 
When  the  Government  takes  most  of  your 
money  and  «pends  it  for  you.  instead  of  let- 
ting you  spend  it  yourself,  that  is  statlsm. 
You  cannot  thereafter  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  arbitrary  or  unjust  its 
actions  may  be,  because  you  are  dependent 
upon  it  for  your  bread  and  butter. 

Throughout  the  world,  a  strong  drift  to- 
ward centralized  power  has  been  in  progress 
for  years.  It  has  gone  far  already.  It  Is 
steadily  growmg  faster.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  drift  will  keep  on  faster  and  faster,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  because  the  basic  causes 
are  the  great  Impersonal  forces  operating  in 
our  society  and  our  economy — modem  in- 
ventions, modem  business  methods  and 
techniques,  and  the  inipact  of  the  world  out- 
side. I  am  not  assessing  blame.  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  with  complete  truth  what's  hap- 
pening. 

For  example — and  it  la  a  striking  one — 
the  Federal  Government  today  has  full  own- 
ership of  atomic  energy — research,  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  control  of  raw  ma- 
teria La.  even  a  complete  censorship  of  news 
over  what  goes  on  In  the  laboratories.  Sci- 
entists agree  that  atomic  energy  is  the  great 
source  of  future  power.  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bear  witness  to  this.  Coal,  oil.  and 
elecuicity  will  l>e  replaced  by  It  In  the  course 
of  time.  Therefore,  the  Government  now 
holds  full  ownership  of  the  energy  and  pow- 
er of  the  future.  Government  agents  will 
decide  who  can  have  it  and  on  what  terms. 
Individuals  and  businesses  who  cannot  ob- 
tain a  license  from  the  Government  will  not 
be  able  to  operate  at  all. 

This  had  to  be  done.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative. By  its  nature,  atomic  energy  must 
be  under  Government  control.  No  one  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this,  because  it  af- 
fected no  vested  interests,  and  because  there 
was  no  political  discussion  about  it.  But. 
remember;  First,  the  Government  has  it;  sec- 
ondly, there  wu  no  other  choice. 

The  Government  already  has  huge  inter- 
ests In  the  field  of  power  tlirough  the  manu- 
Xacture  and  distribution  of  electricity  gener- 
ated by  water.  Why?  The  Constitution 
vested  control  over  navigation  and  fiood  con- 
trol in  the  Central  Government.  They  are 
recognized  Federal  functions.  Dams  were 
the  best  known  method  to  Improve  na\iga- 
tlon  and  help  flood  control.  The  mechan- 
ically minded  engineers  learned  how  to  build 
huge  ones.  When  dams  are  erected,  hydro- 
electric power  U  a  natural  byprodua.  Slaoa 
the  Ooverument  was  buUdlng  the  dams  for 
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erty  fMM  «te  Ms  roUo. 

UiovMoWo  tha»  tko  Oinin— nt  «1U 

nM*«  ontf  nftore  o(  your  tfaUy  wa««  lA 
Not  only  to  tte  aaoiua  eoot  o<  Oovonuneat 
^ijuMirtiil  ifey  Mgh.  but  tiM  »mouct  o(  tax- 
akil  f  iiwilj  to  otoodUy  flotTf  tng  Per- 
aosal  In r nan  «1U  flaoUf  ho  tlM  only  thine 
l«f(  M  Ms.  IB  otfcw  words  It  will  all  ooom 
mt  pmf  cboek. 

to  Dotltinc  oaoraUy  or  IniMrantlf 
;  1» bovlac  tba  Ooramaocnt  la  hiulnaw 
Tko  liaiigiif  oowkaa  wbaa  aU  aoonoaic  power 
to  r— 1I1IM1I  Id  obo  ptoco  wltb  tba  poUticai 
[  aa  fcbo  ocoBoailc  pover  U  dto- 
I  of  maa  la  comhina- 
ofipoaa  arbitrary  action 
by  tha  Oovammaat.  If  tho  OoTami&ant 
■actvas  eompteta  ooatrot  over  tba  everyday 
Ilf«a  ot  tba  IndlTlduai  dUaeua;  if  tbc  Oov- 
ean  dacida  wbo  la  to  bavc  what. 

. how  mueb;  tf  it  is  tba  sole  em- 

^_   ^nH  tbarefore  can  decide  wbo  la  to 

bavo  a  Job  and  wbo  to  to  ba  blacklisted  with 
no  fUim  lo  §Om  ttta  moaaM  and  will  for  affac- 
Uva  oppoattton  00  loD«ar  axlat  In  tba  people. 
Wbao  tba  union  of  the  two  elamacta — pollU- 
cal  And  fff^^^n)*" — becomaa  completa  or  even 
overwlkalaali^  than  you  bare  tba  lame  kind 
ot  gta tl*—  you  bad  in  Bitlar'a  Oermany  and 
whtab  you  now  have  la  Ruaala.  by  whatever 
■■■•  you  ebooaa  to  call  it. 

Howar  oorrupts.  Ttui  fouadera  of  cur  Qarr- 
enuaeot  ksew  that.  That's  why  they  aet  up 
a  syaUm  whereby  they  triad  to  make  aura 
that  power  wculd  be  spread  out  widely. 
Cburch  was  separated  from  state:  tba  aco- 
namic  power  firoai  tba  poutlcal  power,  the 
Stata  powKS  txcm  tka  FKlaral  power;  even 
tba  thrao  >mTK?»f  of  tba  redaral  Oorcm* 
BMBt  (tba  la(tolaUv«.  judicial,  and  esacu- 
Uva)  ware  aacb  given  certain  powara  and  eer- 
tala  powers  denied  to  them.  Thoae  checka 
and  tfalanitf  have  protactad  us  for  over  160 
yaart.  L«t  m  not  glva  tbcm  away  now 
Thay  v«n  put  tlMrt  for  a  porpoaa.  Tbey 
have  moccm^Utbtd  that  purpoaa  ao  far. 
Tbay  are  ttltl  oaadad  to  protect  that  aama 
ptiTPoaa. 

torn*  paopU  say  to  m»:  "Why  dODt  yo« 
B«aUoa  Um  daafara  from  loo  mti«h  aaes' 
omM  MVtr  la  tt0  hands  of  too  few  tMifl* 
tftMlar*  t  not  otitf  m^ntton  thWi  I  •m]itiB» 
atm  It.    'm*  to  the  main  reaann  why  we  bevy 

MMIMMrol.  1V»  m  M  «M  famntor  villi  AM 

•vtto  at  r«ai   MlfiHiiMi  H 

to  tha  hmmat 


Mat 

M.  m»  0»v«romefit  ee«M  «Ntof  M  M 
Tha  Maa  waa  true  in  tha  aaM  at  Mg 
But  tf  you  turn  over  all  tlMM  BMay  wparate 
Ms  huslaaaa  unite  (and  UMra  are  HMny  at 
'  tbey  are  Mf  I  and.  to  ad* 
Mf  lahar  into  the  haada  o«  Mff 
'  to  folBf  to  paMea  Um 
tf  Who  to  laMfl  M  pvaMM  tha 
rt  Who  wmaiiMi  Mm  ri^Mi  at  tba 
I  «M  atoaatv  Tha  anaasi  to.  thava  to 
iMTtMdolt.  What  to  foiac  to  happaa 
to  mtto  MulaaM  whan  tha  OoMHMtoMM 
■fimii  aU  Mf  hoatoMM?  After  tha  Oav- 
VMaant  haaoMaa  tha  aoto  owaar  and  the  aoM 
#aMlhvMr.  thaa  tha  prtaa  of  tha  product  to 
laarilahlj  flsad  to  produea  rtvrnuc     com- 


petltloo  no  loofar  detarmtoM  prtet.  Tha 
Oov«mment  laM  prteee  The  taadaocy  to  to 
uaa  price  aa  a  Maaaa  at  torylnc  tasM.  {ha 
Kings  of  rraaaa  «d  thto  tw  MBtortoa  whan 
they  had  a  ouwopoly  00  tha  aala  oC  aalt  la 
rranea.  Indeed,  they  even  focMd  tha  French 
citiaana  to  huy  Mlt  whether  thay  wanted 
salt  or  no*.. 
It  to  sad.  but  all  too  true,  that  we  have  too 

too  MOtof  partial  MMinpnliss  in  our  aaoaony 
totey.  Wa  aaa  the  evils  resuUing  from  too 
paat  power  tatting  Into  too  few  hands.  But 
«o«kin't  It  be  a  woird  and  sMaa0B  NaMdy  to 
try  to  civa  thto  dtoaaaa  hy  Mstiag  all  thto 
pomm  to  ooa  aat  of  hands?  And  that  aet  of 
hands  tha  onea  In  which  the  political  power 
to  alraaidy  eentarad?  Really,  that's  like  cur- 
log  havt  rtlanasn  by  giving  the  patient  30 
grains  of  atrychnlne. 

7\>o  great  coUactlvlsm  will  not  refurm 
ntan's  liait  for  power.  It  will  Increase  It. 
To  unlta  eoonotnto  power  with  political 
power  la  our  present  staU  of  civilization, 
until  huouia  nature  Improves,  would  only 
ba  tha  transfer  of  power  from  one  class  to 
another.  At  the  same  time  you  would  give 
this  new  elaaa  oar  group  the  araenal  of  nMidem 
science  to  iMa  to  aaaktng  and  kaeplng  their 
authority  supreme.  We  have  the  example  of 
Hitler  In  Oermany  and  the  Cooununist  Party 
in  Buaaia.  Hitler  took  control  in  Oernxaoy 
by  voM  of  tha  paopto's  rcpraaantoUvea  duly 
elaetad.  Moat  fraa  goearwnanto  have  even- 
tuaUy  died  by  vote  of  tha  paopto.  80  watch 
and  study  trancto  in  Oovamaaant  and  do  not 
let  It  happen  here. 

UntU  we  can  end  human  aeHlshnees 
through  love  and  ChrlstUuiity.  let  us  iuurness 
It.  By  UBtag  ineanUvas  tot  us  cause  thU 
innate  ssMshnaaa.  theae  natural  human  de- 
slraa.  to  be  channeled  into  direcilona  and 
patha  helpful  to  the  general  benefit  and 
welfare  of  manfclnd. 

Lov«  of  money  to  the  root  of  all  evU.  I 
do  not  believe  It  to.  Power  to  the  root  of 
an  evil.  The  aacna  of  a  free  democratic 
ent  to  thattMlMtion  of  power,  which 
hy  hsepiag  power  sapa- 
^ awof  tha  Many. 

Blace  17S7  the  art  of  government  has  not 
progreaaad  much.  The  founding  fathers 
ware  the  asoat  amastogly  keen  and  Intellec* 
tual  group  of  studcnto  of  government  in  the 
htotory  of  the  world.  Thto  to  the  age  of 
science.  That  waa  the  age  of  fseenanent. 
When  you  aiuUyee  thslr  datibaratloaa  you 
perceive  more  and  more  their  concern  over 
power  and  lu  proper  diaparaal  in  a  way  to 
prevent  Itt  eonaoUdatton.  They  had  bad 
vtvid  irtTfTr*'  truto  and  trtouMltoaa  with 
ttiBiii  of  power  in  the  OM  WarM  hMare  they 
migrated:  and  with  the  Crown  during  the 
ootoniai  period.    Thay  kaaw  the  dangers  of 
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K^MfnrMtay,  Oe<ob«f  19.  IMP 

Ut.  LANK.  Mr.  Spaaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wtoh  to  Include 
U»  teUowlBC  lett4>r  which  appeared  In 
tht  NhllOBhi  Tribune-stars  and  Bthpes, 
Thursday.  October  30. 1949: 

— fioa  IUtmwii  Taiauwa:  Tha  vaiaraaa 
hare  in  Maasachuaetts  are  fortunate  Indeed 
M  haeiag  tha  John  Adams  and  the  Lawrence 
Ingley  Btopltato  situated   on   Powder   Morn 


mil  in  Chelsea.  Just  acroas  tha  MysUc  Blttr 
rrom  Boston. 

Thto  group  to  known  among  veterans  as 
tha  Cbclsea  Soldlfrs'  Home,  a  term  of  lova 
and  raspact.  where  all  veterana.  either  ■ervlea- 
connaetad  or  noo-aervice-connccted  are  given 
the  beat  of  treatrotnt.  At  this  time  I  will 
only  speak  of  the  most  excallant  out-patient 
department  aud  \r.t  moel  eOelent  staff  of 
nurses  and  doctors.  One*  one  to  regtoUred 
he  to  gUen  a  card  which  entitles  him  to  all 
servioM  by  doctors  and  all  up-to-daM  equip- 
ment. 

The  entire  organlaatlon  from  then  on  strive 
to  do  e\erythlng  poaalble  to  make  his  vlilt 
pieMant.  Breryoce  U  greeted  w<tb  (i  smiling 
good  morning  and  a  cheerful  word.  Thto 
same  spirit  U  carried  along  by  the  doctors. 

Thto  to  one  ptoce  In  MassachiisetU  where 
veterans  are  welcome  and  treated  with  kind- 
ness, consideration  and  some  of  the  best 
medical  skill  obtainable.  Thto  wonderful 
organization  to  headed  by  John  L.  Qulgley 
wbo.  as  the  son  of  the  most  beloved  former 
commandant.  Lawrence  Qulgley.  and  to  now 
following  closely  In  the  foototepe  of  hto  fa- 
ther whose  love  and  respect  for  the  USWV 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

This  speaks  only  of  the  out-patient  de- 
partmeut,  but  the  Same  service  and  treat- 
ment exists  all  through  the  boepttato  and 
dormltortos. 

Waloo  E.  CusHnro, 
liii  Massachusetts  Arenue. 

Cambridge.  Mass. 
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Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr.  Speak  .r,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  In  the  Recobd,  I  include  the 
speech  made  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Wat- 
wood,  dean  of  the  Loa  Angeles  UniversltF. 
College  of  Law.  before  Washington's 
Free  Open  i  ortun.  September  28.  1949: 

Mr  Chalrmsn.  the  late  Wait  Whitman 
Mid;  "All  are  brothers  In  destiny;  none  goM 
hto  way  alone.  All  that  we  put  Into  the 
lives  of  others  comes  back  Into  our  own." 

Kducstnrf.  as  a  whnto,  I  think,  have  a 
fMllng.  underpaid  as  they  are,  that  by  help- 
ing to  sdtieats  and  train  young  Americans 
the  good  work  done  by  such  yo^'ha  men  and 
women  reflects  glory  to  the  r<  <  work. 

The  truth  to.  however,  thni  km. .ions  of 
our  young  Americans  ars  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  sdvaaasd  traialng  or  tooiplfto 
a  hifh>Mhool  sduealloB. 

ertresMT  M>«Ha 

Many  ot  Mf  fvlsads  M  CMNiroM  to 

a  Mi  wittoh  loans  students  money  u>  coai> 
pleto  a  high«school  ooutm,  or  a  eoiiage  or 
univeraiiy  oowm.  Under  thto  bill,  the  siu- 
drnti  would  be  peraMMd  to  repay  the  Oov* 
arnment  after  gradMtlhg  and  entering  upon 
a  aarasr. 

It  waOM  seem  to  me  that  If  our  Govern- 
ment to  abto  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for 
war  programa.  we  should  be  able  to  spend 
more  and  more  money  to  harneea  the  brain 
pooei  of  yovng  Amerloana  who  will  t)ecome 
our  tooders  of  tomorrow 

Ttke  late  Horace  Uann  aald:  "Be 
to  dto  until  you  have  won  soma  victory 
humanity. "  I  feel  that  each  American  would 
Ksln  a  real  victory  by  adopting  auch  a  uni- 
versal program  of  education. 
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John  Ball's  loaded  figures.    That  learea  tmraatment  flgtire: 
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Which  has  been  his  batting  average  lor      Bead.... ....... ...>...^....     K. 00 

the  seasons  I  have  been  around  Wash-      Dusting  or  apray  matartala 15. 00 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS  mgton.                                            SSSi'^.'ikSirn^.^SSit-; i2£ 

^  •?<"^»<«-  ^*^..'*^.'J!*f  ,»?•"!!.*•  iilSaiS'o'S'biiSllJrViii";^;: 

W  TH«  HOUHB  OF  WtPRBBBfTATIVBB  \  ^^^^^  ^*^'l?i*?i5*   'SL4.  ].  JISTJIT          ""•"»  (Including  storage) 1».  00 

m.Mf,^,dn.,  r^inh^  to    ladQ  sharing  m  the  $61,633.    This  ^  an  aver-      Telephone  and  lighu ta.oo 

Wedneidav.  October  19.  1949  »ge.  In  this  particular  case,  of  $4,733.33.      Taxes  (real  eetate). 18. 00 

Mr  FELLOWS.    Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  a5  compared  with  Mr.  Ball's  distorted      Fuel  for  warehouaee 1.80 

before  the  House  took  Its  unofflclal  sum-  $100,000.  service  fees  (certification.  PMA^te.)        2. 00 

mer  recess.  Mr.  John  W.  Ball,  of  the  Mr.  BaU  also  faUed  to  tell  his  readers  Uming  caaenttol  to  pouto  produc 

Washington  Post,  wrote  a  series  of  highly  that  the  pouto  progrmm  checks  in  Maine      j^"^;; ~ ^  JJ 

misleading  articles  in  regard  to  the  po-  were  large  because  Maine  is  the  »argwt  oe^utton'ra  buudto^'i^'^^ 

tato  price-support  program  in  Aroostook  potato  producing  State  in  the  United         ^^^^^^ 35.00 

County.  Maine.  States.    The  State  of  Maine  produces  15  Grass  seed  and/or  other  expenses  ro- 

Mr.  Ball's  articles  were  io  apparently  percent  of  the  total  United  States  po-         tation  land 8.00 

editCMializlng  for  the  already  discredited  tato  production,  and  of  this  amount,  90      interest  charges 2500 

Brannan  farm  plan,  that  those  who  are  percent  is  produced  in  the  one  county  of      SuppUes  and  mtocellaneoua 5. 00 

accustomed  to  reading  his  writings  were  Aroostook.  .^^                                       ~~mb~oo 

quick  to  catch  on  that  this  was  Inspired  Neither  did  Mr.  Ball  tell  his  readers                ^^''^ *^  "^ 

propaganda  for  the  Brannan  plan.  that  potatoes  are  the  only  cash  crop  in  Based  on  Maine's  1948  commercial 
This  series  on  the  potato  program  that  area.  The  farmers  In  Aroostook  acreage  of  182.928  acres,  it  is  immediately 
in  Aroostook  County  was  published  County  are  too  far  north  to  produce  any-  apparent  that  this  one  industry  required 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore,  thing  else  at  all  on  a  commercial  basis  in  this  1  year  in  excess  of  $24,000,000 
many  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  can  qualify  under  the  Government  worth  of  machinery,  chemicals,  and 
Mr.  Ball's  politics  had  no  way  of  know-  price-support  program.  They  do  not  get  other  goods  procurable  only  from  the 
ing  that  he  is  one  of  the  chief  supporters  any  support  or  loans  or  anything  else  industrial  segment  of  the  national  econ- 
of  the  BrannauQ  plan.  for  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  com,  rice,  omy.  Nor  does  this  staggering  procure- 
How  do  you  think  Mr.  Ball  managed  peanuts,  nor  any  of  the  other  crops,  be-  ment  commitment  take  into  considera- 
to  get  all  of  the  figures  in  the  official  cause  they  do  not  grow  commercially  tion  the  labor,  distribution  (including 
records?  Do  you  think  he  would  have  that  far  north.  transportation),  taxes,  insurance.  Inter- 
had  such  ready  access  to  them  If  he  had  Contrary  to  the  Impression  created  by  est  and  marketing  service  charges  re- 
been  going  to  write  a  story  against  the  Mr.  Ball's  articles,  the  Maine  potato  in-  qtiired  for  ultimate  delivery  of  the  crop 
Brannan  plan?  Do  you  think  he  would  dustry  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  to  the  consumer's  table, 
have  gone  all  the  way  from  Washington  numerous  small  growers.  In  1948.  the  Many  consumers  have  the  Idea  that 
to  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  if  everything  had  commercial  acreage  was  produced  on  they  were  forced  to  pay  exorbitant 
not  been  greased  for  him  beforehand?  5,074  individual  farms  of  which  number  prices  for  potatoes  last  year.  At  least  as 
I  know  at  least  one  Member  of  the  79  percent  were  farms  growing  50  acres  far  as  farmer  returns  go  and  alter  con- 
House— Representative    AUGUST    Andrx-  of  potatoes  or  less,   16.8  percent  were  sidering  these  production  costs,  the  facts 

SEN,  of  Minnesota who  has  been  trying  farms  growing  51  to  100  acres,  and  only  do  not  show  that  to  be  the  case. 

for  months  to  get  the  Department  of  4.2  percent  were  farms  producing  over  It  is  true  that  prices  last  year  were 
Agriculture  to  give  him,  for  his  official  100  acres.  high  by  comparison  with  most  years. 
use,  payments  under  some  of  the  farm  These  farms  are  farmer  owned  and  op-  The  grower  did  do  better  than  usual,  but 
programs,  and  he  has  never  been  able  to  erated,  with  95  j)ercent  of  the  growers  his  usual  is  not  very  hot. 
obtain  them.    I  wonder  if  he  would  have  actually  living  on  the  farms  and  owning  According  to  the  best  estimates  avail- 
any  better  luck  if  he  were  to  agree  to  the  equipment  which  they  operate.  able  the  average  Maine  farmer  cleared 
use   them  in  support   of   the  Brannan  This,    therefore.    Indicates    that    the  somewhere  around  30  cents  a  bushel — 00 
plan?  Maine  potato  Industry  is  based  on  a  mul-  poimds— last  year  in  addition  to  bired- 
But,  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Ball:   After  tiple,  small,  family  unit  farm  operaticm  hand  wages  for  himself  for  the  days  be 
getting  the  figures.  Mr.  Ball  made  a  as  contrasted  with  large  corporate  com-  worked.    Last  year  was  one  of  the  good 
great  hullabaloo  over  the  fact  that —  bines  characteristic  of  production  pat-  years.    Many  years  be  bas  gotten  only 
and   I  quote  the  Washington  Post  of  terns  for  some  other  commodities.    This  part  wages.    Some  years  he  worked  the 
Thursday,  Augiut  18,  1949— "at  letmt  31  situation  In  Maine  represenu  an  agri-  wlurte  year  for  nothing  or  oiortfaffad  tba 
farmers  of  Aroostook  County  got  more  cultural  economy  advocated  by  econo-  farm  to  pay  up  the  Iomm.    That  Is  whto 
than  $100,000  apiece  from  the  Oovem-  mtots  as  balof  the  most  Ideal  (or  Uie  Mb-  potatoes  were  chaap. 
ment  potato  prlca-fupport  procraiB  la.«t  era!  welfare  of  the  Nation.  To  tht  conmintf  It  means  this:  When 
ytar."            I  C«^H  of  the^e  farms  Is  a  setMrate  bust-  she  bought  a  10*pound  bag  of  M«1IM 
Mr.  Ball  tlltad  ihoee  firms  and  thoea  nass  entity;  each  with  its  own  problems  potatoes  last  wUUer  tba  grower  nait«d 
flBurcs.  but  he  dellbarate ty  mislad  hla  of  production  and  marketing  deptndtnt  About  0  eanU  on  tbam.  That  to  what  bo 
readers  by  fnillng  to  lUU  that  these  upon  the  Judgmtnt  and  abiltty  of  tha  got  for  nAaAfMMOt  tnd  risk  mm  Io 
men  and  tinu  Art  cartlfUd  dtalers  aa  f armcr-manaf  tr.  Itch  farm  muat  oarry  offset  the  lotMt  la  the  bad  ywtn.    PoUto 
well  as  grow««  lU  own  flxod  laviatment  chargae  ralatlof  growers  m  Malnt  art  tmong  tha  moit 
He  did  not  tell  his  readers  that  thaot  to  machinery  and  aqulpmant.  buUdlats.  gkUled  and  efBclent  In  the  country.   Only 
firms  buy  and  ship  poutoes  for  otbtr  taxes.  Insurance,  and  other  mUeallanaouf  by  using  the  very  latent  in  sclenttno 
eligible  producers.  operational    expensae.     In    1M6.    ma-  method!  and  working  from  dawn  to  dark 
He  did  not  tell  hli  readers  that  thata  chinery  and  building  dtpredatlon  and  through  the  rush  ieasons  did  the  grower 
growers  with  the  big  checks  were  ban-  replacement  alone  amoonted  to  $25  per  succeed  In  clearing  that  6  cents. 
dlins  Dotatoea  for  scores  of  other  farm-  acre  or  $1,250  for  each  farm  producing  Different    consumers    paid    different 
ers  on  a  dealer  baala.  60  acres  of  potatoes.  prices  for  those  10-pound  bags,  anywhere 
I  have  in  my  poeeeaslon  the  financial  The  inherent  risk  and  tremendous  cost  from  39  to  69  or  70  cenU.     The  grower 
statement  of  one  of  the  31  firms  listed  connected  with  poUto  production  can  got  in  total  about  24  cents  out  of  It. 
by  Mr    Ball   as  having  received  more  never  be  overemphasised.    The  per  acre  Pivecentsof  that  was  net.   The  rest  went 
than  $100  000     The  total  of  all  Govern-  Investment  in  Maine  for  1948  amounted  to  the  people  who  packaged,  transported, 
ment    checks    to    this    firm    actually  to  approximately  $386  from  the  Initial  wholesaled,  and  retailed  the  potatoes.    It 
amounted  to  $210  097  of  which  $148,555  operations  in  the  spring  up  to  and  in-  was  out  of  that  24  cents  that  around  6 
was  paid  out  direct  as  a  dealer,  to  other  eluding   grading  prior  to  bagging   and  cents  was  net.    And  that  U  after  jiving 
growers  who  were  complying  with  the  loading.     The     foUowIng     break-down  full  credit  for  all  he  got  In  the  way  of 
Government  program.  shows  each  of  the  respecUve  costs  of  Government  paymenU. 
xcv— App.— — 414 
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If  potatoes  had  sold  cheap  enough  so 
that  the  fanner  cleared  nothing  the  av- 
erage consxuner  would  have  saved  50  or 
60  cents  on  his  year's  food  bill  and  In 
fact.  If  the  potatoes  were  given  away  at 
the  farm,  the  consumer  would  still  have 
to  pay  more  than  3  cents  per  pound  to 
coTer  the  costs  of  transportation  and 
celling. 

TlMM  are  some  of  ihe  facts  that  any 
uibtased  writer  would  have  wanted  to 
put  in  his  articles. 

These  are  Um  Important  facts  that 
John  Ball  deifterstdy  left  out  In  his  de- 
termined effort  to  turn  the  so-called 
news  c(rtumns  of  the  press  Into  biased  ed- 
itorials to  sell  the  American  public  on  the 
socialistic  Brannan  plan. 


Stevcas  Af  ainst  Blackaey  Cootested 
Electioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  CAVALCANTE 

or  PCNKSTI.VAICI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V«8 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

ifr.  CAVALCANTE  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  22.  1949.  at  page  13177  of  the 
RaccHD.  the  Honorable  Speaker  laid  be- 
fore us  a  communication — Hoase  Docu- 
ment 33»— from  the  Clerk  of  this  House. 
The  pertinent  part  of  this  communica- 
tion is  as  follows: 

The  honormble  the  arrAxn. 
Hou»€  of  Rf-prrsentattvrs. 
Sim:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  Ixfore  th« 
BouM  of  Repreaentatlvea  the  confet  for  » 
■eat  tn  tha  Houm  of  Reprcaentatlvea  for  the 
Sixth  rmur— Ifiiitl  District  of  the  State  of 
mehlgan.  Oaorga  D.  Stevena  againn  William 
B.  Hackney,  notice  of  which  baa  baen  fUed 
In  tba  OAea  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  and 
alao  traoaaiU  herewith  original  testimony, 
papers,  and  documenu  relating  thereto. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  testimony,  papers, 
and  documents  presented  to  the  Hou^e 
by  this  communication  contain  matters 
which  challenge  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  House  and  its  prerogatives  and 
processes.  To  appreciate  the  challenge. 
It  Is  Indispensable  that  we  follow  the 
chronological  sequence  of  the  various 
steps  taken  by  the  parties  Involved,  be- 
fore this  testimony,  the.^e  papers  and 
tlieee  documents  were  made  available  to 
this  House.  As  a  service  to  the  Honorable 
Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  submit  the  followinst  chronological  chart 
of  these  steps  and  their  relation  to  the 
contest: 

CUaOMOLOGICAL    CHAaT 

(B.  refers  to  printed  report  of  testimony, 
pwpers  and  dociunents)     • 

1.  November  3.  1948.  U  the  date  of  the 
election 

a.  On  November  10.  1948.  Oeorge  D  Dunn, 
eler'x  of  the  beard  of  canTSjcers  for  the 
county  of  Oeneaee.  petltlonsi  the  SUte  court 
of  that  county  for  a  «nt  of  certiorari  di- 
rected to  the  election  board  of  precinct  48. 
city  of  Flint,  to  certify  the  rec<»rd»  and  pro- 
eaadinga  of  their  count  to  the  cnurt  and  that 
a  raeount  ba  held  of  the  ballou  cast.  This 
petitio^allagas  that  the  reoomla  oC  the  pra- 
dnct  dBwa  that  although  TM  votars  votad. 
tha  Board  has  tallied  »4G  votaa  for  the  oAca 


of  Oovamor  (eontaatant's  exhibit  7,  R.  88). 
Tha  MUM  raoordi  also  show  that  a  total  of 
B19  Totes  were  countad  for  the  office  of  Bep- 
reaenutiva  In  Congreaa  (Dunn's  taatimony, 
R.  15). 

3.  On  NoTember  19.  1948.  after  a  recount  of 
the  balloU  cast  in  precinct  48,  the  contest- 
ant's vote  was  corrected  from  438  votes  to 
350.  and  the  contestee's  vote  from  481  Totea 
to  323  (eontaatant's  exhibit  7-A.  R   40). 

4.  Upon  petition  duly  filed,  the  said  Dunn, 
clerk  of  the  board  of  canvaaaars.  also  re- 
covmted  the  ballots  cast  in  precinct  14.  city 
of  Flint.  As  the  result  of  this  recount,  the 
contestant's  vote  was  corrected  from  415 
votes  to  315  and  the  conteatee's  from  545 
votea  to  515.  The  petition  for  this  recount 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  records  of 
the  election  board  disclosed  more  votes  caat 
for  the  office  of  Represenutlve  In  Congreaa 
than  voters  who  had  voted  (R.  10). 

5.  The  said  Dunn  also  found  that  in  pre- 
cinct 22  the  election  tx)ard  had  counted  the 
"•pltt-tlskat"  votes  for  the  office  of  Repre- 
•Mitatlv*  In  Congreaa  but  had  failed  to  count 
the  "straight-ticket"  vote.  Upon  a  recount 
of  tha  ballots  In  this  precinct,  the  contest- 
ant's vote  was  corrected  from  103  votes  to 
476  votes,  and  contestee's  from  83  votaa  to 
237  votes  (R.  16). 

g.  Upon  the  recount  in  precinct  27.  eon- 
taatant's vote  was  corrected  from  71  votes  to 
MB.  and  the  contestee's  from  64  to  187  votes 
<B   16). 

7.  On  December  1  and  3,  1948,  the  contest- 
ant filed  conpUlats  praying  for  restraining 
orders.  In  tba  eBaiieary  courts  In  Ingham. 
UvinRston.  and  Genesee  Counties  (contest- 
ant s  exhibits  9,  10.  and  11.  R.  42.  45.  and 
48 1.  The  orders  Issued  on  the  complaints 
commanded  the  custodians  of  the  ballot 
boxes  to  preserve  the  same  and  the  ballots 
theraia  "during  the  pendency  of  the  taking 
of  taattmftny"  in  the  contest  or  until  the 
furthe.-  order  of  the  court  (contestant'!!  ex- 
hlblU  9-A,  10-A.  and  11-A.  R.  44,  47.  and  50). 

8.  On  December  7.  1948.  the  State  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  contestant  a  canvass  cf  the 
poll  Hats  and  tally  tweets  of  all  the  precincts 
In  tha  congressional  district  (par.  4,  notice 
of  contact.  R.  1 ) .  "fhe  decision  of  the  court 
recognizes  that  this  was  an  issue  concerning 
a  Paderal  and  not  a  State  matter. 

9  On  December  10,  1948.  the  State  Board 
or  Canvassers  denied  contestant  the  remedy 
sou(.ht  in  8  supra  (par.  4.  notice  of  conteat. 
R.  1  > .  The  State  Board  too  raeognlaas  that 
this  was  a  matter  concerning  tha  Fisdaral  and 
not  the  Btata  government 

10.  On  Daeamber  lO.  1948.  the  proper  State 
ofltara  cartlflad  the  results  of  the  election. 
Tha  raault  gave  contestae  73.466  votes  and 
eoatastant  72.681  (par.  3,  notice  of  contest. 
R.  1). 

11.  On  January  6.  1949.  the  contestant 
served  a  timely  and  particular  notice  (R.  1) 
upon  the  contestee  of  cnntestsnt's  design 
and  Intention  to  contest  the  election,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes  and  3 
U.  S.  C.  201-226  (par.  4,  contaatec's  petition. 
R   33) 

13.  On  February  3.  1949.  the  conteatee  made 
timely  and  particular  answer  (R.  S)  to  con- 
testant's notice  of  conteat. 

13.  About  February  3.  1949.  the  coptaatant 
aerved  timely  and  proper  notice  upon  con- 
testee of  the  tailing  of  the  deposition  of 
Albert  C.  Hull,  clerk  of  the  city  of  Flint. 
The  deposition  would  be  taken  before  Allen 
R.  Hartlngh.  a  notary  public,  on  February 
14.  1949  The  subpena  would  command  the 
witness  Hull  to  hsve  with  him  the  poll  llsU. 
re({t3tratlon  books,  ballot  boxes,  ballou,  tally 
sheets,  and  statements  of  returns  pertain- 
ing to  the  election  of  Representative  in 
Congraaa  (par  6.  contestee's  petition.  R.  33). 

14.  About  February  7,  19t9,  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  fur  the  purpose  set  forth  in 
13  supra  was  timely  and  regularly  served 
upon  the  witness  Hull  (contestant's  exhibit 
a,  R    11). 


NoTS. — Here  eoaamtncea  a  ccurse  of  events 
which  show  the  aaraurks  of  bad  faith  and 
a  daalgn  to  obstruct  the  procedure  author- 
ised by  a  United  States  Code  201-226. 

15.  On  February  10.  1949.  the  contestee 
and  his  attorneys  filed  a  complaint  (R.  33) 
in  the  chancery  court  of  Genesee  County 
against  the  contestant,  the  witness  Hull. 
and  the  notary  public.  Hartlngh.  The  com- 
plaint prayed  the  court  to  enter  orders 
against  the  defendants: 

(a)  To  show  cause  why  a  temporary  in- 
junction ahould  not  Issue  during  the  pend- 
ency of  said  cause,  restraining  the  defend- 
ants, their  attorneys  and  agents,  from  In- 
terfering with  the  ballot  boxes  of  the  city 
of  Flint  and  restraining  them  from  opening, 
caualng  to  be  opened,  or  allowing  to  be 
opened  the  ballot  boxes  or  the  ballots  con- 
tained therein  at  the  time  of  the  testimony 
of  said  Albert  C.  Hull,  or  at  any  other  time, 
until  a  recount  has  been  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  its  duly  author- 
ized conunittee. 

(br  To  issue  a  restraining  order  upon  the 
filing  of  the  petition  restraining  the  defend- 
anU.  their  attorneys  and  agents,  from  open- 
ing, causing  to  be  opened,  or  allowing  to  be 
opened,  the  ballot  boxes  or  the  ballots  con- 
Ulned  therem.  and  from  Interfering  with 
the  ballot  boxes  or  the  balloU  therein  of 
any  township,  precinct,  city,  or  county  In 
the  Sixth  Congraaalonal  District  until  such 
time  as  a  recount  has  been  authorized  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  its  duly 
authorized  committee  or  agent. 

(c)  And  that  the  preliminary  injunction 
be  made  permanent  upon  final  hearing. 
(Order  to  show  cause  and  temporary  resualn- 
Ing  order.  R.  32.) 

In  paragraph  13  of  the  complaint  (R.34). 
the  contaatee  and  hU  sttorneys  give  as  their 
grounds  for  asking  for  this  extraordinary 
remedy,  the  following: 

(a)  In  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  the 
Notary  Public.  Allen  R  Hartlngh  who  issued 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  to  the  clerk  of 
the  city  of  Flint,  had  no  authority  from  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentatives  to  open  or  cause 
to  be  opened  the  ballot  boxes  nor  could  ha 
be  given  such  authority  by  the  Hotise  until 
such  time  as  the  contestant  had  petitioned 
for  a  recount  and  the  rame  acted  upon  by 
the  House  or  Its  duly  suthorlzed  committee: 

(b)  If  the  notary  public  is  qualified  and 
has  power  under  2  United  States  Code  206. 
207,  end  219  to  issue  tlie  subpena  ducea 
tecum  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  Flint,  tha 
ballot  boxes  and  the  ballots  contained  there- 
in are  not  papers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  Congress  relating  to  contested  elec- 
tions; and  that  even  if  they  are.  they  can- 
not be  opened,  moleatsd.  or  t.impered  with 
tint  11  the  contestant  has  completed  his  testi- 
mony and  a  recount  has  lieen  authorised  by 
a  committee  of  the  House: 

(c)  The  clerk  of  the  city  of  Flint  la  re- 
atralned  by  the  orders  entered  by  the  court. 
on  DeoMSbw  1  and  2.  1948.  (see  7.  supra), 
from  produdnf  the  ballot  Ixues  and  re- 
counting the  ballots  contained  therein,  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  taking  cf  the  testi- 
mony tn  the  contest,  before  the  Huiue  of 
Baprcaentatlves: 

(d)  A  committee  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate  has  requested  the  clerk  of  the  city 
of  Flint  to  preserve  the  ballot  boxes  and 
ballots  contained  therein  In  connection  with 
a  recount  Involving  the  seat  of  the  Honorable 
HoMKX  FncusoN.  in  the  Senate; 

(e)  No  recount  has  been  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives  or  any  committee 
or  agency  thereof; 

(f)  Only  the  Houae  of  Representatives  or 
Its  duly  authorised  agents  may  order  a  re- 
count. 

(g)  The  clerk  of  the  city  of  Flint  U  with- 
out authority  to  open,  cause  to  be  opened, 
or  allowed  to  be  opened,  the  ballot  box?s  or 
the  ballets  contained   therein   until   proper 
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authority  is  received  under  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(h)  The  contestant,  his  attorneys  and 
agenta.  and  the  notary  public,  have  no 
authority  to  open,  cause  to  be  opened,  or 
allow  to  be  opened,  the  ballot  boxes  and  the 
ballots  recounted  until  a  recount  has  been 
authorized  by  the  House  of  its  duly  author- 
lied  committee,  and  tintU  such  proper  au- 
thority has  t)een  received  under  the  seal  of 
the  House. 

The  complaint  shows  on  ita  face  that  the 
contestee  and  his  atttnneys  have  full  knowl- 


( 1 )  That  a  contect  of  contestee's  seat  was 
pendlt^  before  the  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  That  the  contestant  had  lawfully  Im- 
pounded and  preeerved  the  ballot  boxes  and 
the  balloU  therein  (7  supra)  for  the  express 
ptirpoee  of  pt^ventlng  their  destruction 
under  the  State  law: 

(3)  That  the  contest  was  taking  place 
through  the  procedure  authorised  by  Con- 
greaa under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  2  United  States  Code  201-226  (par. 
17,  notice  of  contest  (R.  8) ): 

(4)  That  the  groas  errors  and  Irregulari- 
ties recited  in  supra  2.  3.  4.  5.  and  6  had 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Flint. 

16.  On  February  14.  1949.  the  witness  Hull 
appeared  before  the  notary  public.  He  ad- 
mitted under  oath  (R.  7)  that  he  had  ap- 
peared In  reaponse  to  the  subpena  served 
on  him  as  stated  in  14  supra.  He  was  rep- 
rnaantfifl  by  counsel  as  was  also  the  con- 
teatee (R.  6).  The  witness  Hull  disobeyed 
the  command  of  the  sobpena  to  bring  with 
him  the  poU  llsta,  regtotrstkn  boolLa.  ballot 
boxes,  ballota.  tally  sheets,  and  statemenU 
of  returns  pertaining  to  the  election.  He 
refused  to  answer  questions  put  to  him. 
The  refusal  waa  under  advice  of  his  attorney 
and  concurred  In  by  contestee's  attorney 
(R.  8).  The  advice  and  refusal  are  based 
on  these  groimds: 

<a)  The  restnUning  orders  In  7  supra;  and 

(b)  The  restraining  order  In  15  supra. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  restrain- 
ing order  (a)  can  Justify  the  advice  given 
by  the  attorneys.  Paragraphs  8  (R.  43,  46. 
and  60)  of  the  petitions  upon  which  the 
orders  were  issued,  specifically  aver  that  the 
relief  prayed  for  is  under  Michigan  Election 
Act  187.  PA  1947.  ]ilSA6.4S4.  for  the  expreas 
purpoae  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the 
ballots.  The  petitions  and  the  orders  both 
show  on  their  face  that  the  balloU  are  to  be 
Impounded  and  preserved  for  use  In  the  con- 
teat. 

Restraining  order  (b)  was  issued  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  contestee  and  his  attorneys. 
It  was  a  flsgrant  use  of  a  State  court  to  ob- 
struct the  orderly  procedure  of  2  United 
States  Code  201-226.  The  chancery  court 
that  Issued  the  order  waa  either  ignorant 
of  or  held  In  contempt  the  prerogatives  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  article  1.  sections 
4  and  5  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Further, 
the  court  was  idso  either  ignorant  of  or  held 
in  contempt  the  views  of  the  supreme  coxirt 
of  its  Stste.  la  the  case  of  McLeod  v.  State 
Board  of  C««*ps*r's.  (304  Mich.  120),  the 
Michigan  State  Supreme  Court  stated : 

"Tht  weight  of  authority  In  other  Juris- 
dictions adheres  to  the  r\ile  of  law  that  where 
constitutional  or  statutory  provisions  make 
a  legislative  body  the  sole  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tion and  qualification  of  its  own  members, 
the  final  decision  rests  in  such  body  and 
courts  cannot  fciterfere.  •  •  "  The  same 
rule  obtains  in  thla  State." 

17.  On  February  25.  1949.  the  contestant 
removed  the  obetructive  restraining  order  is- 
sued by  the  chancery  court  in  18  supra,  to  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  (petition  for  re- 
moval. R.  30) .  On  this  same  date,  the  United 
Stataa  Court  dissolved  that  order  and  there- 
by liquidated  its  obstructive  force  (order  dis- 
solving restraining  order,  etc.,  R.  2S) . 

18.  On  March  2.  1949.  the  contestant  again 
gave   notice   to  the  contestee  of  taking  ol 


depositions  under  2  United  States  Oode.  page 
204.  On  the  same  date,  a  subpena  and  a 
subpeiui  duces  tecum  (R.  27)  were  duly 
served  upon  the  wltnessri  The  subpena 
duces  tecum  was  served  on  and  commanded 
the  witness  Hull  to  "bring  with  you  the  poll 
lists,  registration  books,  ballot  boxes,  bal- 
lots, tally  sheets  and  statements  of  returns 
pertaining  to  the  election  of  Representative 
In  Congress,  Sixth  Michigan  District,  held 
November  2,  1948.  In  the  city  at  Flint."  The 
subpena  duces  tecum  show  on  their  face 
that  they  are  Issued  under  the  authority  oC 
2  United  States  Code  206.  207  and  219. 

19.  On  March  8.  1940.  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions pursuant  to  18  supra,  caoae  underway 
(R.  11).  The  witness  Hull  was  sworn.  He 
was  asked  the  questions  and  answered  as 
follows: 

"Question.  Tou  are  the  city  clerk  o<  the 
city  of  Flint,  Mr.  Hull? 

"Answer.  Yes,  air. 

"Question.  You  were  served  with  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  to  appear  at  this  time? 

"Answer.  I  was. 

"Question.  I  will  repeat  my  question.  You 
are  the  city  clerk  for  the  city  of  Flint? 

"Answer.  I  am. 

"Question.  And  you  were  served  with  a 
subpena  duces  tecum  to  appear  here  at  this 
time? 

"Answer.  I  was. 

"Question.  By  this  subpena  you  were  in- 
structed to  bring  the  ballots? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  You  were  once  here  on  subpena 
on  the  14th  of  Febrtiary? 

"Answer.  I  was. 

"Question.  And  do  you  have  the  ballots 
with  you? 

"Answer.  I  do  not"  (R  12). 

The  witness  gives  as  Juistiflcatlon  for  his 
disobedience  of  the  subpena  duces  tecum, 
the  following: 

(a )  An  understanding  with  the  contestant 
(Hull's  testimony.  R.  12). 

(b)  A  communication  addressed  to  him 
by  Ron.  Bttsx  P.  Haxkison.  chairman  of  Sttb- 
commlttee  on  Elections.  Committee  on  Houxe 
Administration,  House  of  Representativea, 
Washln^on.  D  C.  (Contestant's  Exhibit  No. 
4.  R.  28 ) ;  and 

(c)  The  order  of  preservation  isstied  by  the 
State  court,  as  recited  in  7  supra. 

Justification  (a)  is captlotu  and  untenable. 
The  understanding  referred  to  by  HiUl  was 
purely  a  figment,  llils  is  established  by 
Hull's  sworn  testimony,  as  follows: 

"Question.  That  understanding  was  solely 
because  of  the  letter  that  you  had  from  the 
House  wasnt  it  Mr.  Hull? 

"Answer.  I  don't  know  what  his  reason 
was,  or  the  understanding. 

"Question.  Now.  you  personally  did  not 
talk  with  Mr.  Stevens  at  any  time  on  this 
matter,  did  you? 

"Answer.  No.  I  haven't  talked  with  Mr. 
Stevens  regarding 

"Question.  The  producing  of  the  ballots? 

"Answer.  The  producing  of  the  ballots,  ex- 
cept at  the  last  hearing  that  was  held  here. 

"Question.  Which  was  February  14? 

"Answer.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 
I  believe  that  date  was  mentioned  before, 
that  that  was  the  date  of  the  previous  hear- 
ing" (R.  13). 

Justification  (b)  presents  a  serious  and 
difficult  problem.  It  Involves  a  commtinlca- 
tion  over  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Hotise  Administration.  The  com- 
mtinlcatlcn  Is  unfortunate  because  It  seta  at 
naught  the  provisions  of  2  United  States 
Code  201-206.  without  the  proper  authority 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives.  Neither 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  nor  the 
Buboonunlttee  Itsell  have  the  power  to  set 
aside  the  provisions  of  that  statute:  that 
power  lies  with  the  House  alone.  Further^ 
on  the  date  of  the  communication  (March 
2.  1949)  there  was  nothing  before  the  6ut>- 
committee  or  the  House  with  the  exception 


of  contestant's  notice  at  contest  (R.  1)  and 
contestee's  answer  to  thst  notice  (R.  S). 
The  notice  of  contest  (par.  17.  R.  3)  isi 
on  the  point  that  the  contest  Is 
"\inder  the  OoostttotlOB  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  bcbag  Coaatitutlon.  article  1. 
sectloos  4  and  5,  3  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 901-228."  It  is  evident'  from  a  perusal 
of  section  233  of  the  statute  that  there  is 
nothing  bsfore  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  •■■■■■■—**'**  until  the  contestant  and 
eontastee  have  completed  the  taking  of  tsstt« 
mony.    That  section  provides: 

"All  oAoers  taking  testimony  to  be  used 
In  a  contested -election  rase,  whether  by  dep- 
osition or  otherwise,  shall,  when  the  talcing 
of  the  same  Is  oompleted,  and  without  un- 
necessary delay,  eertiry  and  carefully  seal  and 
Immediately  fldrward  the  same,  by  mall  or 
by  I  iiwTSS.  addressed  to  the  Oerk  of  the 
Boose  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Washington.  District  of  OcdTxmbta. 
He  (the  clo^k)  ahall  carefully  seal  up  and 
preserve  the  portions  of  the  testlmooy  not 
printed,  as  well  as  the  otho'  portians  wtasn 
retamed  from  the  Public  Printer,  and  lay 
the  same  before  the  committee  on  elections 
at  the  earliest  c^portuntty.* 

Since  the  testimony  was  not  filed  with  the 
clerk  tmtil  May  25.  1949  (21  under)  It  U  cer- 
tain that  there  was  nothing  bslore  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Bteettoos  on  the  date  of  the  ecnn- 
mnnieation.  A  reading  oC  tiie  oommonica- 
tlon  win  disclose  lU  unfortunate  ctiarsfter. 
It  is  In  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  by  the  wit- 
ness Hull  to  the  BoDorable  Mr.  Harrison. 
The  matdal  part  ot  the  telegram  reads  as 
follows: 

"Have  been  swved  subpena  with  duces 
tecum  issued  by  a  notary  public  at  request  o( 
George  Stevens  to  produce  ballot  hoses  and 
ballots  tat  a  recount  in  the  Biackney-Stevens 
congressional  race.  What  is  present  status 
of  prooedure  before  House?  Kindly  instruct 
me  as  tc  whether  or  not  I  should  permit  re- 
count or  if  I  shou:d  keep  ballot  boxes  Intact 
xaaXa.  an  dBclal  order  from  the   House  ol 


The  commimicatlon  consists  of  six  sen* 
tences  which  we  will  analyze  In  sequence. 
The  first  two  sentences  are  as  foUows: 

"The  Suhecmmlttee  on  Bleettoas  has  niML 
that  a  reeooDt  of  the  bdlots  at  ttalB  ttaat  M 
premature  and  Irrelevant.  There  Is  no  proc- 
ess under  Federal  law  whereby  a  notary  pub- 
lic can  be  dUvcted  to  take  possesion  of  bal- 
lots In  an  election  contest." 

This  advice  to  the  witness  Hull  waa  cer- 
tainly unwarranted.  The  subconHBinae  was 
without  power  to  make  such  ndteg  until 
ruch  time  as  the  matter  was  referred  to  it 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Further,  it 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  contestant's  rights 
under  a  United  States  Code  301-226.  If  the 
statute  permits  the  examination  of  the  bal- 
lots and  other  election  papers  to  be  made 
before  the  notary  public  designated  under 
the  statute,  then,  admittedly,  the  communi- 
cation Is  wrong:  and  If  It  has  resulted  in 
denying  the  examination,  the  contestant 
has  been  deprived  of  a  substantial  item  ot 
evidence.  That  an  examination  of  ballots 
is  authorised  by  the  statute  before  the  no- 
tary public,  is  beyond  question.  The  notary 
public  was  an  oAoer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, under  and  by  virtue  of  2  United 
States  Code  206.  This  latter  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  In  re  Loney  (124  U.  S.  372).  The 
language  txsed  by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  as 
follows: 

"Anyone  of  the  officers  designated  by  Con- 
gress to  take  the  depositions  of  such  wit- 
nesses (whether  he  is  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  such  as  a  Judge  of  a  Federal 
court,  or  a  register  in  bankiruptcy  or  by  a 
State,  such  as  a  Judge  of  one  of  Its  courts  of 
record,  a  mayor  at  recorder  of  a  city,  or  a 
notary  public)  performs  this  function,  not 
under  any  authority  derived  from  the  State, 
but   solely   under    the   authority   conferred 
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ttatuta.  In  tka  Alaha^M  alactton  eaaa  of 
Ooodwr*  ▼-  CloM  tu  tte  ruty-Aiarth  Ooc* 
gnaa  (1  Bind  730.  Apr  4.  18M).  tha  Houaa 
rajectad  tastimony  taken  bafora  a  notary 
public  outside  tha  uMivmUmtX  district  In 
■fill —ail  to  act  by  the  law  of 
TiM  rajactkn  ot  this  teatunony 
open  1  nmtad  States  Coda  306. 
which  pwxrtdaa  that  tha  notary  public  who 
for  tha  taktuff  ot  tmUmaoj 
within  tha  coBcraaalonal  diatrtct 
the  election  to  be  conteatad  wss 
Oartnlnly.  tha  o^clal  capacity  of  tha 
la  unqaaattOMible  in  tha  matter 


fonr  aantancea  of  the 
cation  read  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  under  the  law  ot 
four  atnte  a  notary  public  has  the  power  to 
a  BUbpana  ducaa  tcctim  and  aa  to  thla. 
aa  to  whether  tha  subpena  has  baan 
in  accordanca  with  tha  law  ot  tha 
Stat*,  you  are  refen-ad  to  your  own  attorney. 
Traeadenu  of  tha  Bouaa  of  Bepraaanta- 
tlvaa  dearly  esubllah  that  In  a  eooteatad- 
ballots  should  be  laapaeli 
In  suict  conformity  with 
law  so   that   their   InTlolablllty   Is   unqi 

No  actum  ahowld  be  taken  by  either 
It  or  eoBlaalaa  with  reference  to 
ballou  that  doaa  not  follow  the  Uw  ot  tha 
•Uta. 

"The  oOclal  count  of  the  balloU  Is  pre- 
•umad  correct,  and  I  am  certain  that  thla 
paaiimptirin  will  not  ba  brought  Into  quea- 
tk»  by  any  unauthorised  recount  which  la 
■Mda  eoctrary  to  State  law  or  under  drcum- 
•taoicaa  which  do  not  give  fuu  protection  to 
both  contastant  and  contaatae." 

It  Is  manifest  that  the  writer  of  the  com- 
munication Is  confuaad  as  to  the  laws  and 
rules  that  govern  the  case.  Firstly,  the 
authority  of  the  notary  public  In  th'^s  caae 
stems  from  2  United  States  Code  301  336.  and 
from  any  State  law.  The  power  of  the 
pubilc  to  Issue  a  subpena  ducas  tecum 
3  United  Stataa  Code  319.  and 
any  State  law.  The  subpena  ducca 
tecum  U  Issued  In  accordance  with  2  United 
Statea  Code  301-336,  and  not  i^der  the  law 
of  the  State.  Secondly,  the  precedents  of  tha 
Home  of  Bepraaantatlvaa  do  not  "clearly  ea- 
tnbUah"  that  In  a  con taated -election 
fenOola  abctild  ba  Inspected  and 
In  atrlct  eonformlty  with  Stat*  law.  While 
It  Is  true  that  before  a  recount  of  the  ballota 
can  be  had  the  contestant  must  show  the 
preservstlon  and  InrlolabUlty  of  the  ballot 
boaaa  and  their  contents  In  strict  conformity 
with  State  law  ( IlllnoU  election  caae  of  Gar- 
tenstein  t.  Smbath.  In  the  Sixty-seventh  Con. 
graaa  (6  Cannon  115.  E)eccmber  30.  1923)), 
It  Is  not  true  that  the  ballots  must  be  In- 
si>ected  In  conformity  with  the  same  law. 
The  Hotua  lu  deciding  an  election  case,  acta 
In  the  capacity  of  a  court,  and  daclaknaa  at 
StaU  tribunals  are  not  binding  on  It  (Mich- 
igan election  eaaa  of  Carney  t.  Smith  In  tha 
Sixty-third  Congraaa  (6  Cannon  91)  January 
SO.  1941).  In  the  New  York  election  case  of 
Brawn  t.  Htcks  In  the  Sixty-fourth  Congreaa 
(6  Cannon  143.  January  23.  1917).  the  Houaa 
held  that  Its  authority  to  Jiidge  the  elections 
and  qualiflcattons  of  lu  Mambsii.  and  ita 


taHota  and  correct  rc- 
and  Inherent  and  cannot  be 
l»y  Stat*  sututaa  or  dadalons 
ot  Stnta  courta.  Thirdly,  while  It  U  true  that 
tiM  cActnl  count  oC  tha  baUoU  by  tha  SUU 
atoctkm  ottoers  U  praaoiMd  to  ba  correct 
(Maaaachusetu  elcetkm  eaaa  of  Oalvin  v. 
O'CofiRcU  in  the  Sixty -first  Congreaa  (6  Can- 
non 126)  June  IS.  1910).  It  U  not  true  that 
thla  presumption  can  only  ba  brought  into 
questlOB  fey  a  recount  oadv  tha  Suu  law. 
As  indlratad  abova.  tha  ppwat  ot  tha  Houaa  to 
•■MriMa  fcalhUa  and  correct  returns  Is  in- 
Satta  aatf  tabaract  and  cannot  be  circum- 
scribed by  State  statutes  or  decUlons  of  State 
courts.  Further,  snd  slso  as  indicated  above, 
the  House  has  eatabiuhed  3  United  Statea 
aa  the  law  through  which  this 
tnbarent  power  may  be  invoked 
by  a  paraoa  dsatring  to  cot— t  an  election. 
The  law.  so  tatablished.  flaalgnatas  a  notary 
public  as  sn  ofllcer  of  the  House  before  whom 
the  ballots  and  returns  may  be  examined  aiMl 
a  report  of  the  same  submitted  to  the  Booaa 
for  Its  judgment  pursuant  to  lu  Infinite  snd 
Inherent  power.  In  3  United  States  Code  319, 
the  Houaa  haa  ao  stated  by  this  language : 

"The  ottcar  shall  have  power  to  require  the 
production  of  papers     •     •     ♦■' 

In  the  Pennsylvania  election  case  of 
Grrcry  v.  Scull  In  the  Fifty-second  Congress 
12  Hind  1104.  Jsn.  19.  18B3),  the  House 
held  that  the  ballots  are  among  the  "papers" 
of  which  the  oOcer  taking  testimony  In  sn 
election  case  may  demand  the  production. 
In  JU  Voorhla  et  si.  (291  Federal  073).  the 
notary  pubilc  deslgnsted  to  take  testimony 
In  a  contested  election  under  3  United 
States  Code  306,  Issued  s  subpens  oooHnand- 
Ing  the  New  Tork  City  Board  of  BaettaBa  to 
produce  for  examination  all  the  iMllots  voted 
St  the  election  for  Members  of  Congress.  The 
board  disobeyed  the  subpena  on  the  ground 
that  obedience  to  the  subpena  would  have 
violsted  the  State  statute  regulating  the  pro- 
duction of  balloU.  The  United  States  dU- 
tnct  court  in  refusing  to  quash  the  subpena 
said: 

"The  position  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
may  prove  embarrassing  sastmiing  It  has  no 
choice  but  to  dlsregsrd  one  Isw  or  the 
other.  Tet  It  Is  clear  either  the  State  or  the 
United  States  mxut  prevsll." 

In  the  Illinois  election  case  of  JTuns  v. 
Gronata.  (6  Cannot  186).  the  House  held 
thst  the  suthorlty  conferred  by  2  United 
•Utaa  Code  219  "to  require  the  production 
ot  papers"  confers  suthorlty  upon  the  notary 
public  to  require  the  production  of  ballots. 
In  an  election  held  under  the  Australian  bal- 
lot system.  A  recount  was  made  before  the 
noUry  public  in  this  case  and  as  a  restilt  of 
the  recount,  the  sitting  member  was  un- 
seated. The  House.  In  this  latter  case,  over- 
ruled the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  that  ballots  could  not  be  pro- 
duced before  a  notary  pubilc  under  3  United 
States  Code  301-330."  Suffice  this  on  Justl- 
flcstlon  (b). 

Let  us  now  explore  justification  (c).  Here 
the  witness  contends  that  the  preservation 
orders  made  by  the  State  court  in  7  Supra 
enjoins  him  against  obedience  to  the  sub- 
pens.  This  contention  Is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  learned  capacity  of  the  witness  snd 
his  attorneys.  A  grade-school  child  upon 
casual  reading  of  the  petitions  snd  orders 
will  appreciate  the  captiouaneaa  of  this  con- 
tention. A  studied  reading  of  them  might 
well  warrant  a  mentally  honest  person  In 
holding  that  the  disobedience  is  contuma- 
cious and  reprehensible.  The  petitions  show 
on  their  face  that  the  restraining  orders  are 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ballots  under  the 
SUte  law. 

The  relevant  part  of  the  orders  read: 

"It  is  ordered  thst  the  defendants  and  each 
of  them  are  restrained  from  interfering  with 
the  ballot  boxes,  the  sesls  or  locks  thereon, 
or  tha  ballots  therein,  used  in  connection 


with  the  election  for  Raptw aatatlraa  In  Con- 
greaa of  November  3.  19W.  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  Uking  of  testimony  In  plaintilfa 
contest  before  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvae 
or  until  further  orders  of  this  court.  It  la 
further  ordered  thst  this  restraining  order 
may  ba  aarvad,  together  with  a  copy  of  tha 
petition,  upon  which  the  .same  is  baaad.  upoa 
each  of  the  defendants  herein  by  raglstarad 
msU  pursuant  to  the  statute,  being  MSA- 
6.403." 

Since  tha  ballot  boxes  snd  the  ballou  con- 
tained therein  were  ordered  to  be  preserved 
for  use  in  the  contest  before  the  House  of 
Repreaantatlves.  and  atnea  tha  notary  pub- 
lic U  tha  oOcer  of  that  Bouaa  with  power 
to  subpena  the  ballots  for  examination,  tha 
untenable  nature  of  jtutlficatlon  (c)  is  self- 
evident.  If  sinUter  motives  are  attributable 
to  the  witness  Hull  for  hU  diaotoadlence  to 
the  subpena.  they  can  be  suppUad  by  hU 
disobedience  of  the  communication  addressed 
to  htm  by  the  Honorable  Fkancis  J.  Mrxaa. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  6\ibcommittee  on 
PrtvUegas  and  Elections,  dsted  March  4.  1949 
(R  13-14).  In  that  communication,  tha 
witness  Hull  was  authorized  and  commanded 
as  follows: 

"Mr   ALBsar  Htnx. 

CIcrfc  o/  the  City  of  Flint.  Flint,  Mich. 

"DCAB  Mb.  Htru.:  On  December  15.  1948. 
you  were  directed  by  telegraph  to  sectirely 
preserve  InUcl,  subject  to  further  notice,  all 
of  the  ballot  boxes,  balloU.  and  other  official 
records  and  returns  pertaining  to  the  United 
States  Senatorial  Election  of  November  S, 
194S. 

"ThlM  committee  has  been  notified  by  tha 
attorney  for  the  conteatant.  Stevens,  in  tha 
congrsaalonal  election  of  the  Sixth  District. 
Michigan,  that  the  taking  of  evidence  and 
counting  balloU  In  connection  with  thla 
congraaalonal  contest,  is  to  commence  March 
I.  1948. 

"Tou  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able to  all  proper  parties  concerned  with  tha 
taking  of  evidence  and  counting  of  balloU. 
the  ballot  boxes,  and  other  official  recorda 
and  returns  perUining  to  the  congressional 
election,  subject  to  ths  following  restric- 
tions: 

"As  soon  as  the  taking  of  evidence  and 
counting  of  ballots  are  completed,  you  shall 
thereupon  return  the  ballou  and  records  to 
their  respective  boxes,  and  deliver  the  boxaa 
with  keys  snd  election  seals  to  the  officer  or 
officers  hsving  the  custody  thereof.  Tha 
ballot  boxes,  their  contents,  keys,  snd  tha 
election  seals  are  to  be  securely  preserved  In-  . 
tact,  subject  to  further  notice  from  this 
committee. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"Fkancis  J.  Mtexs. 

"Chairman, 
"By  Gbokcx  J.  Shillto, 

"Chief  Investigator." 

Hence,  neither  jiistlfication  (a),  (b),  nor 
(c)  relied  upon  by  the  witness  Hull  and  his 
attorneys,  and  collaborated  in  by  the  con- 
testee  and  his  attorney,  can  be  sustained. 
They  are  figmenu  of  designing  minds  and 
lend  no  help  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  determine  the  purity  and  accuracy  of  the 
election.  This  disobedience  to  the  subpena 
shows  bad  faith  and  a  design  to  obstruct. 

The  next  witness  called  by  contestant  at 
this  hearing  was  Mr.  George  G.  Dunn,  clerk 
of  the  board  of  canvassers  for  the  county  of 
Genesee.  The  testimony  of  the  witness 
(R.  lS-17)  bears  out  the  facu  set  forth  In 
3.  3,  4.  5.  and  6  supra.  His  testimony  firmly 
eatabltshes  that  the  returns  of  the  precinct 
election  boards  from  the  city  of  Flint  were 
grossly  and  manifestly  irregular.  He  testi- 
fied (R.  15-16)  to  the  following  irregulari- 
ties: 

(a)  In  precinct  48.  the  board  counted  019 
TOtaa  for  Representative  In  Congress.  Tha 
voters  list  showed  that  only  728  votsrs  had 
voted  (3  and  3  supra j. 
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(b>  In  precinct  14.  the  board  ootinted  960 
Totea  far  Repreaentatlve  in  Congress.  The 
votars  list  showed  that  about  830  voters  had 
va«ad  (4  supra). 

(c)  In  precinct  22.  the  board  counted  183 
TOtea  fear  Representative  in  C^ngresa.  The 
TOters  list  abowed  that  more  than  703  voters 
had  voted  (5  supra). 

(d)  In  precinct  27,  the  board  counted  136 
votes  for  Repreaentatlve  in  Congress.  Ths 
votars  list  showed  that  more  than  fi75  voters 
bad  voted  (6  supra). 

(e )  In  an  undisclosed  niunber  of  precincta, 
as  stated  by  the  witneaa,  "there  was  a  few 
votes  cast  over"  the  ntimber  of  voters  shown 
to  have  voted  by  the  voters  list  (R.  16).  In 
theaa  precincu  no  recount  was  made. 

Tha  witness.  FranelM  H.  Bancroft,  a  chal- 
lenger at  the  polls  has  testified  to  the  follow- 
ing Irregularity: 

(f)  In  precinct  81.  ballou  marked 
"straight"  and  also  for  a  particular  candidate 
of  the  opposite  party  were  counted  few  the 
latter  candidate  and  were  not  cotinted  for 
the  remaining  candidates  on  the  straight 
ballot  (R.  17-18). 

The  witneas,  Bessie  Jane  Gretzlnger.  a  paid 
worker,  has  teetified  to  the  foUgwing  irregu- 
larity: 

(g>  In  precinct  IS.  the  checkers  who  were 
tallying  the  vote  fell  asleep  and.  In  the  words 
of  the  witneaa.  'They  werent  marking"  the 
vote  when  the  caller  was  calling  from  the 
balloU  (R.  30). 

The  witneas,  Mrs.  Mary  Pohly,  a  paid  city 
worker,  haa  tastlfied  to  the  foUowlng  irregu- 
larities : 

(h)  In  precinct  68,  the  checker  fell  asleep 
and  did  not  tally  the  vote  called  by  the 
caller,  durittg  the  momentary  dosing  of  the 
checker  (R.  21). 

(I)  In  the  same  precinct,  when  the  tally 
sheets  failed  to  correspond,  tallys  were  arbi- 
trarily taken  from  one  candidate  and  given 
to  the  other  (R.  22). 

We  will  now  pasa  over  the  testimony  of 
the  contestant  and  take  up  the  significance 
of  thaae  irregularltlea  to  the  election  contest 
at  hand. 

Irrefularlttoa  (a),  (b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e) 
were  detected  by  the  coxmty  board  of  can- 
▼aaaers  before  the  date  of  the  notice  of  con- 
test. They  all  took  place  In  the  city  of  Flint. 
The  recount  based  on  the  irregularities 
picked  up  512  votes  for  the  contestant  to 
only  79  votes  for  the  contestee.  The  recount 
was  made  in  only  4  precincts  out  of  the  (J8 
In  the  city  of  Flint.  Before  the  recount  the 
contestee  held  a  plurality  of  1,217  votes;  after 
tha  recount  it  was  only  784  votes.  If  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  similar  errors  exist 
In  the  remaining  precincts  of  the  city,  is  it 
not  equally  reasonable  for  contestant  to 
assume  that  a  oorrection  of  these  errors  in 
the  remaining  precincU  will  overcome  con- 
testee's  plurality? 

In  the  Iowa  election  case  of  Steele  v.  Scott 
(6  Cannon  146)  the  House  held  that  proof 
that  the  law  has  been  innocently  disregarded 
In  the  counting  of  ballots  opens  the  door  to 
an  examination  of  the  balloU  as  effectually 
as  if  deliberate  fraud  had  been  committed. 

In  the  MassachusetU  election  case  of 
tJalvin  v.  O'Connell  (6  Cannon  126)  the 
House  held  that  If  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
there  was  error  In  judgment  In  counting 
ballou  cast  in  a  portion  of  the  preclncu  In 
the  district.  It  is  equally  reasonable  to  as- 
sume there  was  error  In  judgment  In  count- 
ing the  balloU  otf  the  remaining  precmcu. 

In  the  Ililnois  elecUon  case  of  Kum  v. 
Cranata  (6  Cannon  186)  the  House  held  that 
the  failure  of  a  candidate  to  receive  a  num- 
ber of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  straight 
tlckeu  cast  in  an  election  was  held  to  consti- 
tute such  conclusive  evidence  of  fraud  as  to 
warrant  an  examination  ot  the  balloU  cast. 

It  is  notoriously  evident  In  the  case  now 
before  the  House  that  the  bad  faith  and  the 
obstructive   tactics   which   have   denied   the 


contestant  an  examination  of  the  balloU  tn 
the  remaining  precincU  In  the  city  of  Flint, 
are  designed  as  a  travesty  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
purity  of  the  election.  The  contestee.  the 
witness  Hull  and  their  attorneys  are  the  par- 
ticipanU  In  this  projected  travesty. 

Irregularltlea  (f)  to  (1)  are  corroborative 
of  contestant's  belief  that  there  are  errors  In 
the  counts  of  the  remaining  precincts  of  the 
city  of  Flint,  similar  to  those  found  In  supra 
8,  4.  5.  and  0. 

20.  On  AprU  13.  194d,  the  contestee  desig- 
nated a  notary  public  under  3  United  Statea 
Code  201-236,  and  took  evidence  to  contra- 
dict that  taken  by  contestant.  It  is  ironical 
that  the  contestee  should  Invoke  the  provi- 
sions of  this  statute.  Not  long  before,  he  and 
his  attorney  had  brazenly  held  the  statute  In 
contempt,  when  lU  provisions  were  invoked 
by  the  contestant. 

21.  On  May  25.  1949.  the  testimony,  papers, 
and  documenu  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  as  provided  by  2  United  States 
Code  223. 

22.  On  September  22,  1945,  the  Clerk  com- 
municated a  printed  report  of  the  testimony, 
papers,  and  documents  to  the  Spea  cer  of  the 
House,  and  the  same  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  (Con- 
CRKS8IONAL  RxcoKO,  psge  13430)  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
matter  has  been  withheld  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  It  is 
a  disservice  to  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  House,  by  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  so  grave 
a  matter.  The  adjournment  sine  die  will 
leave  the  House  under  the  deep  and  ugly 
reflections  that  are  manifest  from  the 
printed  testimony,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments. These  reflections  result  from 
our  Inaction  on  this  matter,  in  view  of 
the  following  situations: 

First.  Although  the  contestant  has 
acted  in  strict  and  meticulous  ol)edience 
to  the  statute — 2  United  States  Code  201- 
226 — he  has  been  denied  the  processes 
authorized  for  his  use  by  that  statute. 

Second.  The  contestee  and  his  attor- 
neys have  acted  obstructively  and  dis- 
obediently to  the  processes  authorized  by 
the  statute— 2  United  States  Code  201- 
226. 

Third.  The  witness,  Albert  C.  Hull,  has 
acted  contumaciously  and  reprehensibly 
to  the  processes  authorized  by  the 
statute— 2  United  States  Code  201-226. 

Fourth.  The  purity  of  the  contested 
election  is  impeached  by  the  positive 
proof  of  gross  errors  and  irregularities  in 
the  count,  tally  and  returns  of  the  bal- 
lots and  votes  cast  for  the  ofllce  of  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  in  seven  precincts 
of  the  city  of  Flint. 

Fifth.  There  is  reasonable  ground  to 
assume  that  similar  gross  errors  and  ir- 
regvilarities  exist  in  the  remaining  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  of  Flint. 

Sixth.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
an  examination  of  the  ballots  cast  in  the 
congressional  district  will  show  that  the 
contestant  has  received  a  plurality  of 
the  votes  cast. 

Seventh.  The  erroneous  communica- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Bttrr  P.  Habrisos, 
chairman  of  the  Sut)committee  on  Elec- 
tions, to  the  witness  Albert  C.  Hull  was 
derogative  of  the  processes  authorized  by 
the  statute,  2  United  SUtes  Code  201- 
226. 


Hence,  Mr.  Speaker  this  matter  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  prompt  and  just  consideration, 
before  the  Impending  adjournment. 


Farmers  Uauon  on  World  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  PURDICK 

or  NCKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 
WeCnesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  a 
statement  by  President  Patton  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  on  world  fed- 
eration. ReserNnng  my  right  to  disagree 
with  Mr.  Patton.  after  I  have  thoroughly 
studied  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64. 
I  recommend  his  statement  as  worthy 
of  the  careful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

STATEMENT  OF  JA1CC8  O.  FATTOH,  WWPtWT. 
NATIONAL  FAUCEBS  nOOW,  TO  TH«  BOOH 
FOKEIGM  AFFAIBS  COMMrTTKB 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  an  organiza- 
tion representing  some  460,000  members. 
wholeheartedly  endorses  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64.  the  passage  of  which  by  the 
House  and  Senate  would  open  up  an  entirely 
new  area  of  American  foreign  policy. 

We  take  this  action  at  this  time  on  the  ba- 
sis of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  our 
organisation  In  March  1949.  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"We  endorse  all  efforts  to  strengthen  tha 
UN  and  lU  technical  agencies,  and  approva 
such  movemenu  as  those  looking  toward  a 
constitutional  world  federation  with  defined 
and  limited  powers." 

We  believe  It  to  be  of  the  utmost  Import- 
ance that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  recognizing  that  the  present  structure 
of  the  United  Nations  U  inadequate  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  that  this  structtire  must 
be  developed  into  that  of  a  world  federation 
capable  of  enacting  and  enforcing  world  law. 
This  is  not  only  necessary  in  order  to  create 
an  organization  capable  of  preserving  the 
peace,  once  a  peace  Is  made;  It  Is  equally 
necessary  In  order  that  It  may  become  pos- 
sible to  make  a  peace  settlement.  There  la 
no  way  to  make  a  peace  settlement  without 
halting  the  arms  race  In  which  the  two 
halves  of  a  divided  world  are  now  wasting 
their  substance.  There  Is  no  way  to  halt 
the  arms  race  except  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  world  law  and  world  law  en- 
forcement. We  therefore,  support  Hotisa 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  because  It  provides 
the  fundamental  'recondition  both  for  mak- 
ing and  for  preserving  the  peace  which  the 
whole  world  so  ardently  desires. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  does  not  be- 
lieve that  a  negative  poUcy  of  merely  trying 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  will  lead 
to  peace.  It  bellevea  that  the  way  to  stop 
commtinism  Is  to  achieve  this  purpose  as  the 
byproduct  of  an  Imaginative  constructive 
policy  for  peace. 

The  present  arms  race  Is  a  vicious  circle  erf 
mutual  provocation  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  lead  to  war.  In  the  atomic  age,  victory 
and  defeat  In  war  have  become  almost  in- 
distinguishable. It  believes  that  there  Is  no 
Burer  way  to  destroy  the  free  world  we  seek 
to  preserve  than  to  permit  a  third  wcM-ld  wkr 
to  ravage  the  wco'ld. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  development  of 
the  United  Nations  into  a  world  federatlcai 
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tb*  mwowA  atm  oi  iiMtitn  poUey  vooM.  it 
adopted.   prorVto  an  ovtr   aU   eoaatnMttT* 

framework  for  our  present  largely  Degattva 
foreign  policy. 

While  fully  and  umeeerredly  tupportlnc 
thim  propoeal.  the  MaUooal  FarsMra  UaK>n 
wtth  aqual  Tipor  any  propoaal  which 
tlHM  loaa  beyond  tbc  fundamental 
htkm  ct  aatlonal  porpoae.  It  rejects 
all  propoaals  which  would  attempt  at  thia 
time  to  commit  thle  Nation  to  certain  meth. 
odB  and  procedures  for  the  attainment  of 
world  federation,  baeat—  It  bellevee  that  In 
thle  "apldly  »>*«««§«■>§  world  pro<n-eai  toward 
the  AMrintf  foal  mm  ha  attained  only  through 
a  patient  and  earefol  rtep  by-«tep  procedure. 
It  Is  just  at  ncceeeary  to  prcsenre  freedom  ct 
action  with  regard  to  method  and  procedure 
as  It  Is  necessary  to  commit  ourselves  Irrev- 
ocably now  in  defining  our  \iltlmate  objec- 
tlTe. 

Specifically,  the  National  Farmers  Union 
oppoees  the  resolutions  sponsored  by  the  At- 
lantic Union  Committee  and  the  so-called 
Culbertson  committee.  We  opposed  both  res- 
olutions for  the  general  reason  Just  stated: 
namely,  that  they  tie  our  hands  as  to  meth- 
od and  procedures.  In  addition,  we  oppoee 
the  Atlantic  Union  proposal  becaxise  It 
to  us  not  only  to  commit  ns  as  to 
but  to  commit  us  to  a  most  unwise  procedure. 
In  that  the  exclusive  federation  proposed 
would  merely  serve  to  freeae  the  preeent 
cleavanee  and  make  them  tncxt  dlAciilt  to 


We  oppoee  the  Culbertson  resolution  for 
the  same  general  and  specific  reasons  Jvist 
stated,  and  also  for  the  additional  reason 
that  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  bring  about 
the  inunedlate  withdrawal  from  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations 
of  the  Soviet  orbit.  We  oppose  any  plan  of 
aettOB  which  contemplates  with  equanimity 
tba  dinruptioc  of  the  present  United  Nations 
and  the  severance  of  the  slender  threads 
which  now  hold  together  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Most  of  our  members  are  descendants  of 
men  who  fled  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
in  order  to  escape  from  tyranny  and  from 
the  burdens  Impoeed  by  recurring  wars  and 
praparatlon  for  war.  Most  of  our  members 
ars  hard-workli^  citizens  who  wish  to  see 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  help  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  millions  with 
whom  they  share  the  common  aspiration  of 
Justice,  freedom,  and  security.  Most  of  our 
members  feel  that  the  armament  race  in 
ViUch  we  are  now  engaged  preempu  the  re- 
sources which  should  t>e  devoted  to  the  pro« 
motion  of  such  things  as  health,  housing, 
and  education,  and — beyond  that — endangers 
even  their  present  precarious  security. 

On  behalf  of  these  men  and  women — on 
behalf  of  their  families— I  wish  to  express 
|iS>rfowd  ymude  to  ths  originators  and 
spcnsers  ct  Bouss  Concurrsnt  Resolution  64, 
which  lights  a  beacon  of  hope  in  the  preeent 
dismal  darkness.  On  their  behalf,  I  urge 
jour  committee  to  report  out  this  bill  with  a 
ilmous  recommendation. 


Colombtts  Day  Atltlrcts  of  Dr.  Silvio 
Danco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  PSMMSTlVAirU 

IN  THS  HOD8S  OP  REPRESSNTATTVSS 
Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
RscoRo.  I  Include  an  address  which  wa« 


made  by  Dr  Silvio  Daneo.  Italian  consul 
general  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  at  the  forty- 
first  annual  Columbus  Day  banquet.  In 
Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  October 
12.  1949: 

We  are  here  today  to  celebrate  the  467th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amarlea  by 
Chrutopher  Columbus,  and  in  doing  sa  many 
of  the  distingunhad  ipaakers  at  thU  table 
have  choeen  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  land  where  Columbus  was  born  and 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In  this 
beautiful  State. 

Let  me.  therefore,  express  my  thanks,  gen- 
tlemen, on  t>ehalf  of  my  country,  for  your 
kind  worda  mt  appreciation,  and  let  me  give 
you  ths  ■siiiisiii  I  that  the  spirt  which  pre- 
sided over  Columbus'  enterprise  Is  the  same 
that  insptree  the  policy  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic Italy. 

In  fact  Christopher  Columbus,  in  prepar- 
ing his  epoeb-asaking  voyage,  was  not  seek- 
ing conqueets  for  himself,  his  deecendants.  or 
his  country:  he  was  only  trying  to  prove  a 
scientific  truth  and  to  open  new  roads  to 
the  maritime  trade.  He  died  as  poor  as  he 
was  born,  after  dedicating  his  discoveries  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  Christianity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  humUity.  the  Italy 
of  today  is  not  seeking  an  empire  for  herself 
or  for  her  children  when  she  Is  asking  for  an 
outlet  to  her  exuberant  poptilation.  Be  It 
in  Africa,  where  she  has  already  worked 
wonders  in  the  past  half  centur>'  turning  the 
deeert  into  gardens,  or  be  it  In  the  New 
World  under  a  form  of  Increased  immigra- 
tion, you  may  rest  assured  that  the  Italian 
laborers  wUI  carry  a  message  of  peace  and 
good  will  everywhere.  The  gentlemen  of 
Italian  origin  who  are  here  tonight,  and 
who  are.  I  believe  the  beet  example  of  what 
the  Italians  can  do  when  they  are  given,  as 
In  this  country,  a  fair  opportunity,  will 
vouch  for  what  I  am  saying. 

The  guiding  star  of  Columbus  was  point- 
ing to  the  west,  and  457  years  after,  Italy 
is  still  looking  to  the  west,  for  assistance 
and  comprehension.  Let  lu  hope,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  that  under  the  name  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  civlllaation  which  is  dear  to  all  of  us.  she 
will  not  be  disappointed. 


BaHle  of  the  Giants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OP  ABKAWasa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RVRB^DITATIW 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Memphis  Press  Scimitar  for  October 
17.  1949: 

aATTLS  or  THK  CUNTS 

Oongrass  moves  toward  adjournment,  un- 
convinced that  an  onmablBg  crlals  of  fright- 
ening proportions  dsmattds  Its  continued 
presence  on  the  Job  in  Washington. 

Two  weeks  hence,  if  the  coal  and  steel 
strikes  go  on.  It  wUl  be  evident  that  Con- 
gress should  have  remained  In  session,  pre- 
pared to  assert  lU  authority  for  the  coun- 
try's protection. 

But  by  then,  it  seems  probable,  the  Mem- 
bers wlU  have  scattered  to  their  homes  or 
be  Junketing  abroad. 

John  L.  Lewis  proposes  that  his  coal  min- 
ers' union  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  spend  $3,500,000  a  week  to  aid  Philip 
Murray's  CIO  steel  workers  in  which  he  terms 


their  "TlUl  economic  conflict"  with  "adver- 
saries of  llmltlees  financial  credit  and  power- 
ful beyond  compare." 

Murray  suggesu  that  all  unions  pool  their 
resources  in  support  of  the  mine  workers, 
the  steel  workers,  and  any  others  who  may  be 
•forced  into  necessary  strike  action  by  the 
opposition  of  the  monopolists  and  financial 
InteresU  who  dominate  the  great  industries 
of  this  country." 

It  Is  true,  certainly,  that  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  coal  industry,  and  others  have  great 
power. 

But  no  combination  of  Industrialists  and 
financiers  could  exercise  such  supermonop- 
oUstlc  power  as  Lewis  and  Murray  can  wield — 
and  do — because  Congress  sanctions  indus- 
try-wide bargaining  and  has  given  unions 
immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

No  group  of  mine  owners  would  dare  cut 
the  country's  supply  of  coal  to  a  trickle  as 
Lewis  has  done  repeailklly.  No  group  of  mill 
owners  would  dare  to  shut  off  aU  but  a 
minor  part  of  the  supply  of  steel,  as  Murray 
has  done. 

As  to  organised  labor's  financial  strength. 
Lewis  says  that  hu  union  and  at  least  nine 
AFL  unions  ^uld  each  duburse  one-quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  per  week  (or  an  Indefinite 
period  without  strain,  burden,  or  inconveni- 
ence to  their  membership. 

And  as  to  political  power,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  so  values  the  votes  which 
imlon  leaders  say  they  can  deliver  that  he 
promises  to  abolish  even  such  mild  safe- 
guards as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  places  on  their 
use  of  economic  force. 

We  are  seeing  a  struggle  between  gianu  of 
labor  and  giants  of  industry,  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  helpless  in  the  middle. 

Our  Jobs,  our  hopes  of  prosperity,  our  In- 
fluence for  world  peace  are  at  stake,  and  it 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  even  our  form 
of  government  may  be  endangered. 

This  menacing  situation  should  not  be 
left  to  Truman  and  the  implied  powers  which 
he  has  said  are  adequate  to  meet  any  indus- 
trial emergency.  No  one  has  told  the  people 
what  those  powers  are.  No  one  in  authority 
has  explained  what  Trtiman  might  undertake 
to  do  with  them. 

Congress  should  stay  on  duty.  If  Congress 
will  not  do  that,  the  adjuornment  resolu- 
tion should  authorize  Its  leaders  to  call  It 
back  to  Washington  on  short  notice  at  any 
time  before  the  new  session  convenes  next 
January. 


Proposed  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Fort 
Slocum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vet- 
eran who  needs  mental  treatment  should 
not  be  compelled  to  wait  1  day  for  med- 
ical attention.  Need  one  recall  the 
promises  that  were  made  to  these  men 
as  they  marched  away?  I  trust  they 
were  not  empty  promises. 

In  New  York  State  out  of  our  10  vet- 
eran hospitals  only  two  provide  facilities 
for  war  mental  cases,  one  at  Northport, 
Long  Island,  and  the  other  at  Canan- 
daigua.  The  Northport  Hospital  has  a 
waiting  list  of  2.724  patients  while  the 
Canadaigua  Hospital  has  a  waiting  list 
of  427.  These  veterans  are  not  receiving 
adequate  care.    They  are  not  receiving 
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the  hospitalization  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  There  may  be  many  others 
who  are  mindful  of  these  conditions  and 
are  reluctant  to  apply  for  that  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

Sometimes  the  solution  of  a  problem 
Is  not  Immediate  but  here  we  have  the 
answer  In  the  splendid  recommendations 
made  t>y  County  Commander  Wilfred  A. 
Waltemade  of  the  Bronx  County  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Port  Slocum,  long  used  by 
the  Army  Air  Force,  has  now  been  aban- 
doned. The  site  is  ideally  located  to  care 
for  those  veterans  who  are  mentally  ill. 
It  is  an  Lsland  base.  It  is  conveniently 
located  for  the  relatives  of  the  veterans 
residing  In  Greater  New  York. 

If  this  property  Is  disposed  of  by  pub- 
lic sale  as  Is  presently  contemplated,  it 
will  be  lost  forever.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
short-sighted  policy  to  dispose  of  this 
land  for  a  few  paltry  dollars  and  leave 
those  men  who  need  care  still  on  a  wait- 
ing list.  We  should  start  the  battle  cry- 
Port  Slocum  for  veterans.  No  waiting 
lists  for  veterans. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  Government 
win  follow  the  suggestions  of  County 
Commander  Waltemade  and  make  this 
Island  available  to  our  veterans  who  need 
mental  treatment. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Katherine  Fowler  Richey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF   OONNICnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
sorrowful  duty  to  report  to  the  House 
that  Mrs.  Katherine  Fowler  Richey. 
widow  of  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  Beall 
Richey,  United  States  Navy,  died  on 
October  14  at  Stamford.  Conn. 

I  bring  this  sad  event  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  of  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Richey  made  a  specialty  during  her 
life  of  restoring  and  preserving  our  his- 
toric American  flags  and  battle  flags. 
These  flags  are  an  Important  part  of  our 
Inheritance.  They  are  symbols  of  our 
glorious  past.  They  constitute  a  link 
with  past  generations  of  Americans  who 
fought  for  the  ideals  which  have  been 
the  principal  factor  In  propelling  Amer- 
ica on  her  exciting  adventure. 

I  extend  my  condolence  to  Mrs. 
Richey's  family  and  friends.  In  her 
passing  America  has  lost  a  skillful  and 
devoted  patriot. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  am  including  an  article 
which     appeared     in     the     Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post: 
acaa.  t.  a.  bichct  dzxs  im  sTAMToaD— aomikal's 

wmow  RCsTOKSB  HisToaic  rxAca;  BuaiAi.  w 

iiaUMGTON 

StAMTOKD,  October  15. — Mrs.  Katherine 
Powler  Richey.  60,  widow  of  Rear  Adm. 
Thomas  Beall  Richey,  United  States  Navy, 
known  for  her  work  In  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing historic  flags,  died  yesterday  at  Stamford 
HaU  after  a  long  lUnaaa. 


Private  services  will  take  place  here  and 
burial  will  be  beside  her  husband  In  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Monday. 

Mrs.  Richey  learned  the  skill  of  reatorlng 
flags  from  her  mother,  Amelia  Bold  Powler. 
of  Boston,  and  passed  it  on  to  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Elizabeth  Richey.  of  New  York 
City.  The  method  is  one  modeled  on  the 
stitching  of  the  Bayeux  Tapeatry,  made  al- 
most 900  years  ago.  but  pieaervtid  by  an  inter- 
locking net  of  threads. 

When  she  was  18.  Mrs.  Richey  started  work 
on  her  first  flag,  the  banner  young  Captain 
Lawrence  hoisted  In  the  War  of  1812  on  Lake 
Erie,  on  which  In  white  letters  on  a  dark  blue 
ground  is  the  historic  conunand.  'TDon't  give 
up  the  ship."  As  her  skill  and  fame  grew, 
Congress  and  State  legislature  appropriated 
funds  for  her  to  work  on  the  restoraticm  of 
flags. 

Among  the  individual  banners  she  re- 
stored and  preserved  are  the  original  Star 
Spangled  Banner  which  flew  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  and  Is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution In  Washington:  Gen.  Sam.  Hous- 
ton's San  Jacinto  flag,  which  is  In  the  capitol 
building  in  Austin.  Tex.,  and  the  flags  flown 
on  the  carrier  Hornet  and  the  battleship 
South  Dakota  In  World  War  IL 

Perhaps  her  most  extensive  work  of  res- 
toration was  on  the  200  banners  in  the 
Gothic  chapel  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  She  also  worked 
on  the  Navy's  battle  trophies  in  Bancroft 
Hall,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  the 
collection  at  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory. 
Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  Street,  In  New 
York  City,  and  the  flags  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Cornelius  the  Centurion,  on  Governor's 
Island. 

Mrs.  Richey  also  netcrea  the  collections  of 
Confederate  battle  flags  In  the  museum  of 
the  Virginia  State  Historical  Society,  in  Rich- 
mond, and  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, In  Lexington.  Va.  She  preserved  the 
collections  of  historical  State  flags  on  display 
In  the  Sute  capitols  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey.  Texas,  and  California. 

A  son.  Thomas  Beall  Richey,  of  Niagara 
Palls,  N.  T.,  also  survives. 


A  Lesson  From  the  Red  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISlAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorisd  and  report : 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  States] 
A  Lesson  Pbom  th>  Rxd  TaiAUB 

The  trial  of  the  11  Communists,  which 
has  been  going  on.  it  seems,  since  Marx  and 
Sngels  firEt  developed  their  devilish  doc- 
trines. Is  Anally  coming  to  its  end. 

For  months  In  a  Federal  court  In  New  York 
City  the  Conununistfi  defendants  and  their 
supporters  have  been  mocking  the  judge,  be- 
littling the  jury  system,  picketing  the  court- 
room and  generally  making  nuisances  of 
themselves. 

They  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force.  During 
their  trial  their  every  move  was  made  with 
an  eye  to  the  propaganda  It  might  provide 
Moscow.  Even  on  the  stand,  in  their  own 
defense,  they  used  the  opportunity  as  a 
sounding  board  for  attempts  to  tear  down  our 
way  of  life. 


The  picketing  of  the  courts  was  the  nMst 
flagrant  example  of  a  flaimting  of  American 
ooort  fwocedure.  Such  acttcn  has  no  place 
In  fair  trials;  it  Imputes  Jxidicial  Integrity; 
It  might  Intimidate  ofllcers  of  the  coTirt  or 
witnesses.  It  is  an  alien  thing,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  no  longer  allowed,  the  better  off  our 
courts  win  be. 

Juc^  Medina  sentenced  two  or  three  de- 
fendants to  contempt  of  court  for  theu*  be- 
havior in  the  precincts  of  his  courtroom, 
but  he  never  took  issue  with  those  who  de- 
rided his  court,  the  Jury  system  or  the  trial 
procedure  on  the  outside 

TTiere  are  many  Judges  and  lawyers  who 
believe  as  he  apparently  did;  TTuit  his  pow- 
ers of  contempt  did  not  include  actions  out- 
side his  immediate  ke'i.  But  there  can  bs 
no  doubt  that  his  court  was  condemned 
tiuM  after  time,  day  after  day.  all  In  keeping 
with  orders  transmitted  through  the  Com- 
munist network  from  Moscow. 

So  shocking  was  the  action  of  the  Reds  In 
their  picketing  that  bUls  were  offered  in 
the  Congress — bills  which  originated  through 
a  local  member  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Baldwin — by  two  Louisiana  Congressmen, 
Senator  SLLENiia  and  Representative  Bocgs. 
The  Boggs  bUl  was  passed  by  the  House,  but 
tbe  Blender  measure  was  held  up  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  objection  of  one  man.  Senator 
Law^b  of  North  Dakota,  when  Senator 
ELUEKDia  asked  that  his  bill  be  taken  up  by 
consent. 

The  measures  will  He  over  now  probably 
untU  the  second  session  of  tbe  Eighty-first 
Congress.  By  that  time  the  trial  of  the  Com- 
munists In  New  Yivk  will  be  done.  But 
whether  they  are  convicted  or  freed,  mis- 
tried  and  tried  again,  the  lesson  that  can  bs 
got — and  should  never  be  forgotten — oomes 
through  their  picketing.  The  Congress  ought 
to  make  these  bUls  the  first  order  of  the  day 
when  it  meets  next  January.  It  It  does,  some 
good  will  come  out  of  this  trial  In  any  event. 


Repost  or  THx  Spbcial  CoMMrrnta  or 

JnrcKs  Appoumo  bt  ths  Juoicial  Contsb- 

ENCK  or  THX  UNITXn  ST^TXS  TO  MjkKM.  RSC- 
OMMXMDATIOMS  ON  PaOPOSEO  LECISLAnON  TO 
PaOBIBIT  FlCXXTINC  OT  THX  COtHTS 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  held  March  34-25. 
1S)49.  a  resolution  was  passed  condemning 
picketing  of  the  courts  and  expressing  tbe 
view  that  effective  means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  such  practice.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  subject  matter  be  referred  to  tbe  district 
and  circuit  Judges  for  discussion  and  for  tbe 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  views,  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  study 
and  report  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
this  conference  on  legislation  which  had  been 
proposed  on  the  subject. 

The  Chief  Justice  appointed  as  such  can- 
mittee  District  Judge  Hayes,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Nordbye,  of  Minnesota,  Hulbert,  of  New 
York.  McCoUoch,  of  Oregon,  Wilkin,  of  Ohio, 
Clifford,  of  Maine,  and  the  chairman. 

On  AprU  28,  1948,  the  director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  circxilaflied  all  United  States  district 
and  circuit  judges,  advising  them  of  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  this  conference,  and  enclos- 
ing copy  of  bills  H.  R.  S438  and  H.  R  37M. 
and  soliciting  their  viewpoints  and  recom- 
mendations. A  number  of  judges  responded, 
and  the  committee  has  carefully  considered 
their  views  and  suggestions. 

In  the  past,  American  citisens  generally 
have  taken  pride  In  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  this  Nation.  As  people  of 
a  free  state,  they  have  felt  secure  in  their 
fundamental  rights  as  they  observed,  in  ths 
Federal  system,  the  Impartiality  and  Inde- 
pence  of  the  Federal  jtNllclary.  Attempts  to 
influence  jtidiclal  proBsastir  and  decision'-  by 
presEtire  were  unknown. 
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Bowvcr.  In  the  Utter  part  of  1948  a  new 
technique  wm  deTclopcd  and  used  by  Com- 
munists and  their  ■ympathlcers  solely  In  con- 
nection with  lecal  procecitlngs  afalnst  alleged 
members  of  the  Oomnumlst  Party  In  Mew 
York  City.  Lm  infJM.  tan  Prandeoo.  and 
other  place*.  Hundradi  al  penooa  gathered 
at  vartous  times  outside  Paderal  eourt  bulld- 
taga  where  legal  proceedings  were  In  prog- 
IWB.  who  then  marched.  In  the  manner  oi 
pMkrts.  carrying  sign*,  chanting  slogan*. 
and  dUtrtbutlng  llUrature.  On  one  occa- 
sion  sucn   a   crowd   suiKsd   into   the   court 


adjacent  eorrldcr*.    At  another  Uma  matt  a 

group  utUUed  a  sound  truck  In  a  manner 
which  duturbed  and  Interfered  with  cus- 
tomary orderly  eourt  procedure. 

Mews  of  these  picketing  demonstrations 
araated  a  widespread  demand  throughout 
tha  country  that  something  be  done  to  stop 
thl*  seemingly  growing  practice.  On  Febru- 
ary 1.  l»4e.  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  by  resolution  con- 
demned picketing  of  courts  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  orderly  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. Local  and  8taU  bar  aaeociations  took 
■Imilar  action.  Congreaaman  Boocs  of  Lou- 
isiana introduced  B.  R.  S4S8  and  H  R  37M 
to  prohibit  picketing  of  courts,  and  a  bill 
Identical  to  the  latter.  8.  1681,  was  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ellkmosb. 
Before  your  committae  had  aufflclent  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  agree  upon  a  recommen- 
dation regarding  these  proposed  measures,  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  House  sub- 
oonunlttecs  of  the  respective  Committee*  on 
the  Judiciary  was  called  to  consider  thea* 
bills.  At  that  hearing  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation was  represented  by  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Charles  Rhyne.  of  Washington. 
D.  C .  was  the  chairman,  who  made  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  the  problem  involved. 
Attorney  Cutbbert  8.  Baldwin  of  New  Or- 
leans had  been  very  active  in  arousing  the 
bar  to  the  menace  of  picketing  courts  and 
the  need  to  keep  It  from  Kitting  out  of 
and  he  was  extremely  helpful  in 
Bntlng  the  subject  to  the  committee. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  communi- 
cated his  viewpoint  as  an  Individual  to  the 
Joint  committee,  and  recommended  the 
paaaav*  at  the  propoeed  leglalation. 

The  sentiment  of  bar  amoelatlons  and  in- 
dlvldxial  lawyers  has  been  and  Is  practically 
unanlmom  in  favor  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit picketing  of  courts.  Several  circuit 
judicial  conferences  either  specifically  en-' 
doraed  tb"  pending  bills  or  endorsed  them  1m 
prlnctple.  It  is  true  that  very  few  JudfH 
are  opposed  to  such  leglalatlnB.  Several  at 
them  indicated  that  in  tlMlr  oplnkm  pro- 
ceedings In  contempt  were  adeqtiate  to  cope 
with  such  situations,  and  several  others 
seemed  to  resent  the  Idea  that  a  Judge  could 
be  influenced  by  picketing  demonstrations. 
In  this  respect  your  committee  afree*  with 
the  statement  of  Its  chairman  presented  to 
the  Joint  Congreeskmal  committee  In  his 
personal  statement:  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  Judge's  decision  or  action  could  not  be  so 
influenced.  But  the  Judge  la  not  the  entire 
court.  I  am  apprehensive  that  Jurors  and 
witnesses  might  «ell  be  influenced  by  such 
Intimidating  ouuide  preastire.  I  think  the 
Blander  bill  will  provide  the  proper  instila- 


The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
have  subeequently  reported  favorably  upon  a 
aubstltute  bUl.  H   R.  5M7.  which  states: 

"Whoever  parttclpatea  in  picketing,  pa- 
rading, or  caiMttn  notes*  in  or  near  a  build- 
ing wherein  a  court  of  the  United  Statee 
1*  being  held,  or  which  Is  being  used  by  a 
t.  Juror,  wltnees.  or  other  court  ofBcer.  in 
iner  which  impede*,  obattueta.  or  intar- 
fara*  with  the  admlnletration  of  Justlee.  aliall 
be  fined  not  more  than  tLOOO  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  •  months,  or  both." 


The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  reported  favorably  on  8.  1681.  as 
amended,  which  provides: 

"Wtioevcr.  with  the  intent  of  interfering 
with,  obstructing,  or  Impeding  the  admin- 
Utratlon  of  Justice  or  with  the  Inunt  of  in- 
fluencing any  Judge.  Juror,  witness,  or  court 
oOlcer.  in  the  discbarge  of  hU  duty,  picket* 
or  paradce  in  or  near  a  building  housing 
a  eourt  of  the  United  States,  or  in  or  near 
a  building  or  residence  occupied  or  used  by 
such  Jtidge.  Jtiror,  witoees.  or  court  oAcer, 
or  with  such  intent  uses  sny  sound  trtick  or 
almllar  device  or  resorts  to  sny  other  dem- 
onatratkm  in  or  near  any  such  building  or 
residence,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  1^,000 
or  Imprlaooed  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

The  Senste  bill  further  provides: 

'•Nothing  In  thU  section  shall  Interfere 
with  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  its  power  to  punish  for 
contempt." 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  In  the  Honee  bill 
anyone  who  participates  in  picketing, 
parading,  etc..  In  a  manner  which  impedes, 
obstructs,  or  interferes  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  is  guilty  of  an  offense.  In 
the  Senate  bill  anyone  "with  the  Intent"  of 
Interfering  with,  obstructing,  or  impeding 
Justice,  or  "with  the  intent"  of  influencing 
any  Judge,  Juror,  witness,  or  court  clBcer, 
pickets,  parades,  etc.  Is  guilty  of  an  offense. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  covers  the  use  of 
a  sound  truck  or  similar  device,  and  con- 
tains a  proviso  that  the  Inherent  power  of 
the  court  to  punish  for  ecmtempt  Is  not  af- 
fected by  the  propoeed  legislation. 

On  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  pro- 
cedure by  contempt,  the  report  of  the  House 
Judiciary   Committee  by  Mr.  Hoaa*  states: 

"However,  there  is  serlou*  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt or  the  section  dealing  with  the  ob- 
stru:^tlon  of  Justice  Is  broad  enough  to  cover 
this  new  technique  of  picketing  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  remedy  for  contempt,  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  permit  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  a  proper  case  rather  than  require  a 
Judge  to  institute  contempt  proceedings. 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  in 
no  way  Impair  the  power  of  a  Judge  to  pun- 
ish for  contempt  as  It  presently  exists  in 
the  law;  but  by  making  such  act  a  crime,  it 
complete*  the  statutory  authority  to  take 
whatever  action  the  particular  facts  of  the 
case  indic.-\te  as  proper." 

On  the  constitutional  question,  the  same 
report  States: 

"Sertou*  conelderatlon  ha*  been  given  to 
the  poeslblllty  that  this  legislation  would 
interfere  with  the  fundamental  rights  of 
picketing  and  free  speech.  However,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this 
statute  d(^es  not  Interfere  with  thoe*  rights 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  tmeoiistltu- 
tlonal.  It  Is  submitted  that  this  bill  is  a 
proper  and  constitutional  restriction  on  the 
right  of  picketing.  Nor  docs  your  commit- 
tee believe  that  it  Is  an  undue  restriction 
on  freedom  of  speech  within  the  area  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  legislation  denouncea  as  a 
crime  only  that  plcJcetinit.  parading,  or  caus- 
ing noises  which  Interfere*  with  tb*  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

"The  individual  liberties  which  are  funda- 
mental and  nec***ary  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government  are  not  abaolute,  but  are 
relative,  in  that  they  must  always  be  bal- 
anced with  their  broader  Interaet  of  the 
body  politic." 

Mr.  Norman  ThomiA  whoee  political  views 
are  well  known,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  problem  la  too  mrloui  to  ba  dealt 
with  by  a  Judge  through  contempt  procedure. 
Picketing  of  uuis  should  be  definitely  for- 
bidden by  law  as  in  Itself  a  violation  of  the 
order  upon  which  the  baalc  right  to  a  fair 
trial  depends." 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  St.  Louis,  the  Hovise  of 
Delegate*  adopted  a  resolution  approving 
8.  1681:  however,  the  resolution  included 
the  following: 

"lliat  picketing  of  the  cotirt*  Is  punlsh- 
Bbl*  both  summsrtly  and  as  a  crime;  and 
any  legislation  which  specifically  applies  to 
picketing  ahould  expressly  recognize  and 
preserve  the  power  of  the  court  to  punish 
such  conduct  summarily  In  a  contempt  pro- 
ceeding " 

It  Is  of  Interest  that  Public  Law  250, 
rtghty- first  Congrrn*.  first  session,  approved 
August  18,  1940,  conuins  the  following: 

"Sac.  6  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  parade, 
stand,  or  move  In  processions  or  assemblage* 
In  the  Supreme  Court  Building  or  grounds, 
or  to  display  therein  any  flag,  banner,  or 
device  designed  or  adapted  to  bring  Into 
public  notice  any  party,  organization,  or 
movement." 

As  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
concerned  the  question  at  this  time  may  be 
considered  moot,  for  on  August  26  last  H.  R. 
5647  passed  the  House  under  unanlmoiis 
consent  by  a  voice  vote.  However.  In  the 
Senate,  on  August  B  last,  bill  S.  1681  was 
passed  over  on  the  call  of  the  calendar,  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Lancex.  On  August 
26,  bill  H.  R.  5647  was  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  and  was  passed  over  on  August  27, 
on  objection  by  Senator  Whxxxt,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Lances. 

■XCOMMINOATTOM 

Judicial  proceedings  should  alwa3rs  be 
conducted  In  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
decorum.  It^norlng  attempts  by  ma**  pres- 
sure to  Influence  Judicial  proceedings  and 
decisions  can  only  lessen  respect  for  law  and 
constitutional  government. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  sub- 
stantiated by  a  great  preponderance  of  the 
sentiment  of  Judges  who  have  czpraased  their 
Views  and  of  the  bar  of  this  country,  "that 
the  enactment  into  law  of  either  H.  R.  5647 
or  S.  1681  Is  desirable. 


FEPC  UfisUtios 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

O:    WASHNCTN 

IN  TH«  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  2d  session  of  the  81st 
Congress  will  act  favorably  on  the  pro- 
posed fair  employment  practlc:  bill. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
are  keenly  interested  in  this  proposal. 
The  Washington  State  Legislature  this 
year  took  a  decisive  step  forward  by 
adopting  an  FEPC  Act. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude a  statement  on  this  subject  which 
I  made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Education  during  hearings 
on  H.  R.  4453 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

To  the  members  of  this  committee  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opoor- 
tunlty  to  appear  In  support  of  the  FEPC 
bUl,  H.  R  4453  The  principle  of  fair  em- 
ployment propoeed  in  thU  blU  is  of  great 
interest  and  concern  to  me,  because  of  the 
place  It  ha*  In  the  American  program  of 
Improved  welfare  and  security  for  all.  In 
teetlfylng  for  PSPC  legislation.  I  feel 
that  my  views  wUl  meet  with  the  apfxvval 
Of   tb*   great   asajanty  of   cituens   in    my 
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state,  for  our  State  legislature  recently  has 
taken  positive  action  In  this  field.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Oregon  State  Leglslattire. 

It  has  been  argued  before  this  committee. 
X  understand,  that  fair  employment  prac- 
ticee  legislation  would  disrupt  the  economy 
of  the  South  and  cause  untold  daflsafs  and 
disaster.  We  cannot  deny  the  vestng  prob- 
lems that  would  be  presented  to  the  South 
by  soeb  lagtotatlon.  Neither  can  we  deny 
that  program  IM*  been  made  in  improvaasBt 
of  race  relatlonahip*  and  in  broader  oppor- 
tunitle*  for  >egroe*.  However.  I  wish  to 
record  with  this  committee  my  profound 
conviction  that  the  South  will  make  even 
greater  progrosi.  lu  people  in  the  day*  to 
come  will  be  happier  and  more  prosperotu, 
if  lu  economy  is  grounded  squarely  on  the 
principle  of  equal  o^xntunlty  for  all.  No 
nation,  no  part  of  any  nation,  was  ever 
destroyed  by  testing  in  Its  government  the 
responsibility  for  promoting  greater  equality 
among  lu  cittoens. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  concept 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  seek  their  livelihood  and 
pursue  their  callings  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  Individual  capwcltles.  The  Old  South 
was  destroyed  by  slavery,  not  by  freedom. 
The  South  of  today,  a  reirlon  of  change  and 
progree*.  will  gain  in  the  long  run  by  utilis- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  talents,  skUls,  and 
abilities  of  all  its  people. 

What  I  say  regarding  the  South  applies 
equally  well  to  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
America  is  a  land  of  peop'.e  ever  moving  in 
ssareh  of  greater  opportunity,  of  better  llve- 
llhood.  The  interchange  of  population 
among  States  creates  special  problems  In  the 
labor  market  and  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  government  to  keep  open  the  avenues  of 
employment  for  all  people  regardless  of  the 
color  of  their  skin,  the  way  they  worship,  or 
the  place  they  were  bom.  A  number  of 
States  already  have  taken  steps  to  minimize 
discrimination  in  employment.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  preeent  sessions  of  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  legislatures.  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  have  enacted  FEPC 
laws,  rather  similar  In  their  set-up  to  the  bill 
now  being  considered  by  the  commltt?e. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  prUle  ourselves 
generally  on  the  fair-minded  and  democratic 
way  In  which  we  regard  all  people.  As  an 
area  of  rapid  growth,  acctistomed  to  receiv- 
ing large  numbers  of  new  settlers,  we  are 
eager  to  facilitate  their  adjustment  and  In- 
tegration into  community  life.  Recognizing 
problems  of  discrimination  in  employment, 
some  precipitated  by  the  Influx  of  recent 
newcomers,  some  of  longer  standing,  we  have 
created  a  State  acency  to  help  In  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems. 

The  law  passed  by  the  State  of  Washington 
this  session  with  bipartisan  support  is  mod- 
eled very  closely  on  the  one  which  created 
New  York  State's  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination. I  am  confident  that  this  law 
will  work  sucoessfully  In  the  Interests  of  the 
greater  number  of  our  citizens.  Its  very 
presence  on  the  statute  Ixx^s.  as  a  full- 
Informed  declaration  of  policy  against  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices,  will  con- 
duce to  the  elimination  of  many  such  unde- 
sirable practices  wtthotrt  the  need  for  apply- 
ing punitive  measures. 

While  this  law  is  Important  as  a  declara- 
tion of  poller.  It  also  provides  enforcement 
machinery,  for  experience  has  shown  that  a 
policy  without  the  means  of  Its  execution 
will  not  sufflce.  The  neighboring  State  of 
Oregon  found  this  to  be  true.  An  earlier  law 
of  that  State  merely  declared  a  policy  against 
discrimination  In  employment,  and,  lacking 
tasth.  was  unable  to  make  a  dent  In  discrimi- 
natory employment  practices.  Therefore, 
this  year  the  Oregon  State  Leglalattnr  tmder- 
took  to  give  effectlrene**  to  Its  earlier -en- 
acted policy  of  treating  each  Individual  ac- 
cording to  his  merits.    The  new  measnr*. 


signed  on  March  25.  pirovlde*  for  enforce- 
ment (after  Judicial  renew)  by  means  of 
mandamus,  injunction,  or  a  salt  in  equity 
to  compel  specific  performance.  Although 
the  measure  differs  from  ttie  Washington  law 
and  the  bill  we  are  now  considering  here.  In 
that  it  provide*  for  administration  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  rather  than  by  an  autono- 
motu  agency,  nevertheless  It  appears  reaaoo- 
able  to  believe  that  progree*  will  be  achtsrcd 
in  furthering  more  equitable  emplofmstit 
practices  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

With  the  history  of  these  and  other 
PEPC  developments  In  mind,  gentlemen,  I 
urge  you  to  report  favorably  on  H.  R.  4453. 
It  is  obvious  that  today  many  men  and 
women  are  denied  the  opportimlty  of  work- 
ing In  the  Jobs  for  which  they  are  beet  fitted. 
This  hurts  them:  equally  important.  It  hurts 
America,  both  In  the  direct  economic  sense 
of  denying  to  American  production  the  best 
available  skills,  and  in  the  moral  sense  of 
weakening  our  claim  to  world  leadership  in 
the  ways  of  democracy.  Discrimination  In 
empl03rment  Is  a  wastage  of  human  resources 
and  a  blight  on  the  democratic  spirit.  Let 
us  declare  as  a  national  policy  and  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  those  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian principles  to  which  we  are  al- 
ready committed  by  a  covenant  with  other 
nations. 

My  favorite  report  on  State  FEPC  laws 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  local 
measures,  however  well-intentioned  and  val- 
uable, will  Btdfice  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
The  problem  is  a  national  one  becatise  of  the 
national  dimensions  of  the  labor  market, 
and  legislation  on  that  level  is  necessary,  as 
with  the  problems  of  old-age  sectirlty  and 
labor  relations.  Local  laws  are  perforce  lim- 
ited In  their  jurisdiction.  The  great  Inter- 
state corporations  recruit  their  personnel, 
the  great  national  unions  draws  their  mem- 
bership, from  all  parts  of  the  country.  For 
personnel  supervisor  and  union  alike,  a  na- 
tional laws  Is  needed  to  Insure  adherence  to 
the  desired  employment  practices. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  recognizes  that  State 
or  local  agencies  have  an  important  place  In 
promoting  fair  employment.  But  It  Is  not 
enough  to  stop  short  with  local  agencies 
where  national  standards  of  decency  and 
fair  play  must  prevaU.  Just  as  collective 
bargaining  is  a  national  policy  supported  by 
commensurate  legislation,  so  must  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  case  of  fair-emplojrment  prac- 
tices, which  likewise  involve  our  economic 
and  physical  well-being,  as  well  as  our  inter- 
national security. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  this  committee  to  re- 
pan  H.  R.  4453  favorably,  and  express  my 
earnest  hope  that  this  Congress  will  ln>  turn 
report  favorably  to  the  Nation. 


Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inasmuch 
as  we  will  probably  adjourn  today,  and 
certainly  before  next  Saturday.  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  a  rather  unusual  thing.  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record  a  speech  which  I 
will  deliver  at  8:30  p.  m.  on  Saturday 
evening.  October  22,  1949,  to  the  Indiana 
Joint  State  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  Ladles  Aux- 
iliary at  Indianapolis,  and  over  radio  sta- 
Uon  WISH- 


My  reasons  for  releasing  this  speech 
In  advance  are  as  follows: 

First.  An  Indl&naix>Us  Times  edito- 
rial—October 12,  1949 — referring  to  my 
remarks  in  the  Cokcrcisioiial  Rbcorb  of 
October  6. 1949.  pase  14026.  twisted  tbow 
remarks  as  a  piut  of  a  propaftnda  cam- 
paign to  make  people  t)e!leve  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  protected  union  membership 
of  tmlon  people  who  oppose  misomidiict 
of  union  officers. 

Second.  The  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana. Hon.  HoMEt  E.  Capckait,  with  ap- 
parent approval  of  the  editorial  and  its 
purpose,  placed  this  editorial  in  the  Ccii- 
CRKssiONAL  RzcoRO  yesterday — Appendix 
of  the  Record,  page  A6467. 

Third.  Inasmuch  as  I  customarily 
speak  for  myself.  I  offer  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Members  this  speech, 
which  is  in  answer  to  that  Indianapolis 
Times  editorial,  which  my  esteemed 
senior  Senator  fMr.  Capchakt]  appar- 
ently adheres  to. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  able 
and  fearless  junior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Hon.  Wathe  McmsE,  upon  this  general 
subject.  His  able  address  upon  the  mat- 
ter I.-  also  in  yesterday's  Record,  pages 
14898-14916. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  greater  problem  con- 
fronts our  domestic  front  than  lat>or  re- 
lations. While  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  of  my  opposite  political  faith, 
nevertheless.  I  must  say  that  if  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  this  Congress 
and  both  parties  would  emulate  his 
statesmanship,  we  could  solve  those 
problems. 

I  commend  Senator  Morse's  speech  to 
the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  as 
well  as  all  Members  of  Congress;  not  be- 
cause of  what  he  said  of  me,  which  is 
purely  incidental,  but  for  which  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

Rather  I  should  be  happy.  If  before  we 
convene  again,  all  our  colleagues  could 
capture  the  full  courageous  spirit  of 
statesmanlike  vision  Senator  Morse  has 
shown,  and  then  approach  these  ques- 
tions with  the  sense  of  fairness  bom  of 
such  courage  and  vision.  If  we  did,  our 
success  in  serving  all  the  people  would  be 
assured. 

For  two  reasons  I  am  mighty  glad  to  be 
here  tonight.  First.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  pub- 
licly commend  yotir  great  organizations  upoa 
the  service  you  have  been  to  your  cotmtry 
and  the  railroad  workers.  There  are  no  finer 
citizens  than  our  good  neighbors  who  keep 
our  railroads  running.  To  publicly  acknowl- 
edge your  service  to  them  and  your  country, 
and  to  wish  you  continued  success  and  hap- 
piness is  my  prime  pleasiue  tonight.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dweU  upon  yotir  record,  which 
la  Indelibly  written  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Nothing  I  might  say  cotild  add  to  or 
subtract  from  it. 

So  with  your  indulgence,  I  shall  tonight 
perform  what  I  consider  a  public  service  by 
straightening  both  a  general  and  a  speclOe 
record  in  regard  to  a  matter  that  has  beMB 
grossly  misrepresented  to  the  people.  Hla- 
tory  generally  distinguishes  fact  from  fic- 
tion. 

But  in  order  that  fact  be  not  confused  by 
fiction,  it  is  often  neceaeary  to  challenge  a 
powerful  medium  of  public  information. 
The  fact  that  I  do  not  have  equal  facilitiee 
to  constantly  reach  the  public  does  not  ex- 
cuse me  from  my  responsibilities  In  this  re- 
gard so  kmg  as  I  am  in  public  offlee. 
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B«c»uM  I  find  such  a  challenge  necMsary 
tonight.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  op> 
portunlty  to  correct  a  matter  which  U  In- 
deed clear  In  the  Comoomkotal  Ricou>— but 
which  was.  neverthelM*.  misstated  by  an 
IndlanapoUs  Times  editorial.  I  have  sent 
the  editor  a  copy  of  this  addrcas  and  Inrlted 
him  to  either  share  this  radio  time  or  tune 
In  and  listen.  I  assume  he  Is  listening  as  he 
nid  he  wculd. 

I  shall  detil  In  no  personalities.  Rather. 
I  shall  cite  cold,  hard  facts  that  are  mat- 
ters of  record. 

On  October  6.  1949.  I  spoke  very  briefly 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
BCy  ezact  words  were  printed  In  the  Cowcass- 
aiONAL  Racoeo. 

Now  I  have  dlatrtbuted  my  limited  quota 
of  tha  dally  Cohobmhomal  Rccobo.  not  on 
any  political  basis,  but  to  persons  who  can 
beat  use  them  in  the  public  Interest.  Ai- 
tbough  the  Indianapolis  Times  opposed  my 
•lection  in  Conc^eas.  I.  nevertheless,  put 
them  on  my  limited  mailing  list  In  order  to 
enable  them  to  be  accurate  regarding  what 
occurs  on  the  floor  of  Congreee. 

Bowever.  In  this  ease,  the  Times,  by  lu 
!  adltortal  (Which  I  will  presently  quote)  told 
ywt  I  said  thlnirs  In  this  speech  that  I  did 
not  say.  I  win  also  presently  read  the 
■p— ch.  which  Is  only  half  as  long  as  the 
editorial.  Strange  as  It  may  seem,  the 
Times.  In  criticizing  it.  never  quoted  a  singls 
sentence  or  phrase  from  that  speech. 

The  editor  actually  said  he  relied  upon 
•oaa*  report,  which  he  didn't  Identify,  but 
be  has  since  told  me  it  was  an  AP  dispatch. 
He  then  criticized  me  for  not  denying  that 
unidentified  report,  which.  Indeed.  I  never 
saw  until  after  I  read  the  editorial. 

But  If  it  was  the  AP  dispatch,  it  stated 
that  the  speech  was  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
MBtatlvea.  So  the  Times  editor  had  the 
OOMHBiBioif  Ai.  Rccoao  with  my  exact  words, 
and  he  knew,  or  should  have  Imown,  it  when 
be  wrote  the  following: 

"We've  been  waiting  for  a  week  or  more 
now  for  some  disavowal  by  Repreeentatlve 
AMoaxw  Jacobs  of  remarks  attributed  to  him 
about  the  united  mine  workers  and  the  Na- 
tional Aaaociation  of  Manufacturers  and  this 
miner  over  in  Pennsylvania  who  wanted  to 
know  what  became  >jf  hu  money. 

"Dp  to  now  we  haven't  heard  any  denials. 
and  until  we  do  we  suppose  we  will  have 
to  assume  he  said  what  be  was  quoted  ^a 
••flng.- 

I  <to  not  say  the  Indianapolis  Times  editor 
•o  Intended;  but  thu  language  is  clesriy  ca- 
pable Of  indicating  that  I  objected  to  a  union 
member  having  a  Judicial  accounting  of  un- 
ion funds. 

Now.  In  order  to  see  If  such  an  Inference 
was  warranted.  I  will  read  the  speech  to 
which  he  referred: 

"yitioN   oncocaACT   atracoMurmx  and  thi 
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"Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In  front 
of  me  a  half-page  advertisement  that  was 
pulUlshed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  numerous  newspapers 
throu<(hout  the  United  SUtes  in  Msy  1947. 
In  It  the  NAM  told  the  people  thst  the  Taft- 
Bartley  law  would  'guarantee  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker  the  right  to  speak  hu  own  mind 
regarding  his  own  welfare  without  fear  of 
being  kicked  out  of  the  union  or  fined.' 

"I  also  have  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Pest.  Issue  of  October  4.  1949.  which  dU- 
clc—  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gecme  II. 
Uvengood  waa  ezpelled  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union  becai'se  he  filed 
suit  for  an  accounting  cf  the  miners'  welfare 
fund. 

"The  last  paragraph  of  that  article  reads 
u  follows:  'At  the  time  the  suit  was  filed,  the 
veteran  miner  said  he  believed  the  Taft- 
Hartlev  Act  would  prevent  his  expulsion  ;rom 
the  TTMW.' 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  cruel 
boax  that  waa  perpetrated  upon  tbe  Ameri- 


can people  by  the  National  Asaoclatton  of 

Manufactxurcrs  and  I  wonder  what  respon- 
sibility it  will  sssume  for  their  deceiving 
men  like  Mr.  Uvengood.  I  also  bring  to 
your  sttention  the  real  ptirpose  of  the  Union 
Democracy  Subcwmittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Edtieatkm  and  Labor  which  was 
unceremoniously  dissolved  during  the  recent 
recess. 

"It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  this 
morning's  Issue  of  tbe  Washington  Pest  in- 
forms us  that  the  oOeeri  of  the  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants' 
Union  of  North  America  has  filed  suit  against 
the  estate  of  the  late  president  of  that  union. 
You  will  recall  that  this  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  with  the  fentleman 
from  North  Carolina  |Mr.  8iics|.  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  |Mr.  Mobtom].  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  |Mr.  WcascLl  as 
members,  brought  to  light  the  facts  upon 
which  thU  action  U  based.  At  that  time 
those  officers  indicated  they  would  net  bring 
this  action.  In  fact,  they  threatened  eco- 
nomic reprisals  against  their  local  orfanlsa- 
tlons  which  insuted  that  the  action  be 
brought.  That  was  the  real  Interest  our 
committee  had  In  the  case — to  protect,  by 
law,  the  rights  of  members  to  govern  their 
own  organizations. 

"Plrst.  I  express  no  opinion  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  mine  workers'  accounting  case. 
I  do  claim  that  the  courts  should  be  open. 
and  economic  coercion  to  prevent  any  person 
from  seeking  a  Judicial  remedy  should  be 
forbidden. 

"Second.  Every  member  of  an  economic 
organization,  employee  or  employer,  should 
be  protected  In  his  right  to  express  his  opin- 
ion and  exert  his  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  organization. 

"Third.  Presumably  those  who  approve 
dissolution  of  the  union  democracy  sub- 
committee do  not  (hare  these  views." 

That  Is  the  cpecific  record  I  wanted  to  set 
straight. 

I  offer  no  apologies  for  that  speech.  It  con- 
tains the  absolute  truth.  It  also  punctured 
the  general  propaganda  balloon  of  Taft- 
Hartley  enthusiasts  to  the  effect  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  protects  union  memt>er- 
shlp.  That  la  the  general  record  I  wanted  to 
set  straight.  As  we  progress,  you  will  see  how 
closely  the  two  are  related. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
did  tell  the  people  the  new  lab<:)r  law  wuuld 
protet-t  union  membership.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  it  took  four  pages  of  question- 
ing by  me  to  get  Mr.  Ira  Mosher  of  the  NAM 
to  grudgingly  admit  to  the  House  Labor 
Committee  thai  thu  statement  was  false. 
But  he  did  admit  It.  and  that  la  printed  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  at  page*  tn  to  8S8. 
And  now  this  Indianapolis  Times  editorial 
repeated  that  Incorrect  statement  over  2 
years  after  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  pasaed: 
and  after  NAM  concedes  its  error  on  the 
record. 

Here  sre  those  exact  words  from  the  Times 
edltorUl: 

"It  (the  Taft-Hartley  law)  specifically 
guarantees  that  wliere  holding  a  Job  depends 
upon  being  a  member  of  a  union,  a  member 
can  be  dropped  by  the  union  only  for  refusal 
to  pay  his  dues — and  for  no  other  reason. 
He  can't  be  dropped  for  asking  what  the  union 
boss  did  with  the  money.  That's  whst  the 
law  says." 

Now  there  is  the  Issue.  The  Times  says  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  prohlbts  e::pulsion  of  a 
union  memt)er  for  demanding  an  accounting 
of  union  funds.  I  say  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
does  not  so  provide.  .Let's  settle  this  issue 
once  and  for  all  time.  Here's  my  proposal. 
Ill  pay  you.  Mr  B:lltor.  a  reward  of  11.000  if 
you  will  print  In  the  Times  any  provision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  that  prohibits  the 
expulsion  of  a  union  member  under  any  cir- 
cuBostances  or  for  any  cause.  And  I'll  let 
Senator  Roaaar  A.  Tarr.  of  Ohio,  be  the  Judge 
of  the  contest.  Pair  enough.  As  yoiu  old 
friend  Pegler  woiild  say. 


Now.  Mr.  Bdltor,  what  you  are  doing.  gen> 
erally.  Is  striving  to  uphold  the  Taft-Hartley 
law — and  that  is  your  right.  What  you  did 
In  particular  was  to  try  to  sell  Taft-Hartley 
to  the  people  by  representing  that  It  con- 
tains a  nonexistent  provision — and  that  you 
have  no  moral  right  to  do.  The  Taft-Hartley 
provision  that  you  apparently  referred  to  is 
section  8  (a)  (3),  which  provides  that  a 
union-shop  contract  will  not  Justify  an  em- 
ployer discriminating  against  a  worker  If  the 
union  refuses  to  accept,  or  expels  such  work- 
er from  membership,  for  any  reason  other 
than  nonpayment  of  dues  and  fees. 

This  section  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
the  union  Is  of  no  earthly  benefit  to  the 
worker.  It  proceeds  upon  the  belief  that  the 
union  is  a  villain  whose  sole  function  is  to 
prevent  people  getting  Jobs.  It  says  In  effect 
thst  a  man  can  work  in  a  union  shop  with- 
out belonging  to  the  union  by  simply  paying 
or  tendering  his  dues.  I  do  believe  thst 
where  a  union  has  a  closed  or  union  shop.  It 
should  be  required  to  accept  all  qualified 
workers.  That  U  In  keeping  with  the  phlloso- 
pby  of  these  great  railroad  brotherhood 
unions.  Nor  have  I  paid  mere  Up  service  to 
this  principle.  I  have  Introduced  and  actu- 
ally supported  legislation  to  so  provide. 

But  make  no  mUtake  about  this  Issue — 
because  It  marks  the  dutinctlon  between 
those  who  would  destroy  unions  and  those 
who  wotild  strengthen  and  sustain  unions 
by  requiring  those  unions  that  refuse  to  do 
so.  to  nevertheless  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  NAM  and 
the  Times  editor  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  all  unions  and  union  officers  are  bad— 
and.  hence,  workers  should  be  Induced  to  re- 
fuse to  Join  them  and  locals  should  secede 
from  and  destroy  their  parent  organizations. 

I  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  unions  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  workers— that  work- 
ers want  this  protection — that  some  union 
officials  have  used  their  power  to  abuse  their 
members  and  government  should  prohibit 
thoee  abiues. 

The  Times  editor  and  NAM  know  that 
the  public,  including  good  union  people, 
agree  with  me.  Hence,  they  strive  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
U  In  line  with  my  views,  and  the  Times  edi- 
tor has  tried  to  picture  my  views  as  support- 
ing these  abuses,  apparently  trying  to  de- 
stroy my  effectiveness. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  addrees  Is  to  turn 
the  pitiless  light  of  truth  upon  those  efforts. 
I  have  told  you  exactly  what  section  8  (a)  3 
provides  and  vhat  It  does  not  provide.  It 
does  not  protect  union  ntfmbership  and 
other  attendant  rlghu  thereof.  Among 
those  rights,  to  mention  only  one  clsss  of 
benefits,  are  pension  and  other  welfare 
benefiu. 

The  Times  editor  recognized  these  rights 
by  saying:  "He  was  Immediately  deprived 
of  his  union  membership,  his  interest  In 
UMW  funds  to  which  he  has  been  contrib- 
uting for  years     •     •     •." 

Then  the  Times  editor  claims  these  rlghu 
of  membership  are  protected  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  But.  of  course,  he  naturally 
did  not  quote  such  provision,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  there  Is  no  such  provision. 

The  editorial  then  states  further:  "What 
the  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Manufacturers 
has  to  do  with  that,  wc  don't  quite  see." 

If  what  the  Times  and  NAM  told  you  Is 
true.  I  agree.  But  If  vhat  they  told  you  la 
Incorrect,  they  have  a  reaponslbillty  to  make 
a  correction. 

The  Times  editorial  continues:  "If  there 
Is  any  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  this 
law  to  protect  the  paopto  it  was  enacted  to 
protect,  it  would  ceem  to  us  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  charged  with  enforcing 
It.  and  who  try  Instead  to  weaken  and  dis- 
credit and  ignore  It." 

Is  that  not  equivalent  to  telling  the  public 
that  there  is  a  Taft-Hartley  provision  that 
would  reinstate   this  miner   in   the   UMW  7 
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joa  hare  iMdi  a  serious  charge 

Mr.  Robert  Deabam.  general  counsel 

for  the  NaUonal  Labor  BelaUons  Board,  who. 
like  yoti.  thoroUijhly  approves  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Please  print  this  widely  her- 
alded provision  so  that  at  least  Mr.  Denham 
can  commence  Its  enforcement.  He.  like 
you.  Mr.  Editor.  Is  a  Taft-Hartley  enthusiast. 
Help  Mr.  Denham.  He  hasn't  found  that 
proTtekm,  either.  In  fact.  Mr.  Editor,  only 
you  and  the  NAM  seem  to  know  anything 
ahout  It. 
The  editorial  eontlnuee: 
"We  still  havem't  heard  any  denials  from 
Mr.  jACoaa— but  maybe  we  will  yet." 

Mr.  Bdltor.  I  sent  ycu  a  copy  of  this  speech 
and  invited  you  to  listen.  And  the  public 
U  going  to  watch  for  your  answer  In  the 
Times.    So  am  1 

And  I  BtUl  assert  that  this  miner's  mem- 
bership In  the  UMW  and  his  right  to  hU 
ftnancUl  beneflta  are  not  protected  by  your 
beloved  Taft-Hartley  Uw.  And  I  again  re- 
mind you  that  jrou  can  collect  a  81.000  re- 
ward by  merely  pointing  out  a  section  of 
Taft-Hartley  that  acttially  so  provides,  and 
getting  Senator  Tarr  to  agree  with  you. 

And  I  hope  that  when  you  find  that  It  la 
not  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  you  wUl  be  fair 
•Dough  to  admit  It  In  the  Times  and  to 
accept  your  reaponslbUity  for  ba\^ng  pub- 
lished this  mlslblormatlon.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility both  you  and  the  NAM  owe  the 
public  In  this  regard. 

Now  I  am  not  throtigh  straightening  this 
twisted  record — nor  with  my  suggestions  that 
you  correct  fiirther  mlslnforaaaUon  that  la 
clearly  your  responsibility. 

Aside  from  this  clear  and  basic  error.  Mr. 
Editor,  your  editorial  gave  the  public  three 
other  separate  and  distinct  Impreaslons  that 
are  not  In  keeping  with  the  faeu.  but  which 
are  In  line  with  the  general  effort  to  picture 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  in  a  better,  aiid  my- 
self In  a  worse.  Ugbt  tbaa  the  facta  warrant. 
I  hope  you  will  prove  jour  falmeaa  by  pub- 
licly correcting  tbem.  You  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  year*.  I  would  still  prefer  to  en- 
Joy  and  cherish  yotir  frtendsblp.  As  a  public 
official.  I  naturally  prefer  to  be  <m  good  terms 
with  a  powerful  aewtptLfer. 

But  I  stood  on  this  same  platform  just 
1  year  ago  tonight.     I  told  the  people  that 
If  they  elected  me  to  Congreee  I  would  always 
tell  tbem  the  txuth.    I  also  pledged  thst  no 
organisation  nor  person  or  newspaper  would 
ever  dlcUte  to  nor  Intlmklate  me.    I  pledged 
I  would  sponsor  leglrtatton  I  cooaldered  Just. 
regardleas  of   trbo  oppoeed  It;   and  oppose 
legislation  I  deemed  tmjust.  regardless  of 
who   wanted   It.     I   have   been   condemned 
and  praised  by  both  sides  In  the  labor-man- 
agement field  and.  for  that  matter.  In  some 
other    fields.      But    I    stand    here    again.    1 
year  hence,  to  renew  those  pledges  and  to 
defy  any  man  to  show  wherein  I  have  broken 
any  one  of  tbem. 

And.  in  keeping  with  my  pledge  to  make 
the  truth  known.  I  am  obligated  to.  and  I 
do  hereby,  further  challenge  the  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times  upon  three  separate 
specifications  of  error  capable  of  Impairing 
the  accuracy  of  public  understanding.  1  do 
this  without  rancor  or  vlndlctlveneea.  I  bope 
be  will  respond  In  the  same  spirit. 

SpedficaUon  No.  1 :  Mr.  Editor,  you  tcld  tbe 
people  vou  hn^d  been  waiting  for  a  week  for 
me  to  deny  the  unidentified  report  of  my 
speech.  Will  fou  be  fair  enough  to  teU  yotir 
readers — 

First  That  It  Is  a  fact  that  you  had.  upon 
mv  personal  order,  the  CoMmamuimAi.  Bbxjbd 
containing  my  exact  worda;  and 

Second.  That  you  have  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent who  sees  me  and  communicates 
with  you  dally;  hut  that  you  never  aaked 
him  to  check  with  me  the  unidentified  re- 
port, which  you,  yotirself,  said  didnt  sound 
like  me. 


Third,  yoa  told  tbe  people  you  had 
waited  a  week  or  nkore  for  my  denial  and 
further  that  your  unidentified  report  "Just 
doesnt  sound  like  our  Andy."  Now.  Mr. 
Editor,  will  you  please  affirm  or  deny  that 
the  day  before  you  published  this  editorial 
you.  Mr.  tditar,  personally  talked  to  me  on 
the  telephone  and  you  nevo'  even  mentioned 
the  matter? 

Fourth,  if  the  matter  slipped  your  mind 
In  this  particular  telephone  conversation, 
did  you  not  think  my  repuUtlon  as  a  public 
official  or  the  Times'  reputation  for  acctiracy 
was  worth  a  long  distance  call  to  clarify  that 
concerning  which  you  admitted  doubt? 

The  Times  has  often  called  me  to  clarify 
routine  news.  You,  Mr.  Bdltor,  and  your 
writers  have  also  often  called  me  for  legal 
background  on  technical  news.  Anc*.  won't 
you  admit  I  have  never  misled  you? 

Then  why,  Mr.  Editor,  did  you  not  avail 
yourself  of  one  of  these  many  opp«tunltlee 
to  acquaint  yotirself  with  the  true  facts; 
especUlly  when  you  sUte  yotir  report  dldnt 
sound  like  me? 

I  could  claim  that  you  wanted  to  stuuin 
the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  at  all  cosU;  that  com- 
pared to  that  objective,  neither  fairness,  nor 
my  friendship,  were  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. But  I  refuse  to  so  believe. 
Rather,  I  will  cling  to  the  hope  that  you 
were  merely  oeeraealous;  that  you  do  want 
to  and  will  yet  be  fair  In  these  matters. 

Specification  No.  2:  Mr.  Editor,  your  edi- 
torial dwelt  at  great  length  upon  two  things. 
First,  your  amazement  that  I  had  not  denied 
yotnr  unverified  report:  and,  secondly,  you 
pot  great  funpherla  upon  the  right  of  this 
membw  of  the  atfners'  union  to  have  an 
accounting  of  unl  pension  and  welfare 
funds. 

Your  readers  are  mighty  apt  to  conclude 
that  my  opinion,  as  their  Congressman,  Is 
that  a  union  member  Is  not  entitled  to  such 
an  accounting.  Now.  Is  It  not  true  that  you 
and  I  have  often  personally  discussed  my 
strong  conviction  that  union  membership 
should  be  protected  when  they  demand  eucb 
accounting?  Won't  you  be  fair  enough  to 
tell  your  readers  that  you  personally  knew 
that  to  be  my  imyleldlng  opinion?  Is  It  not 
a  fact  I  have  Introduced  such  legislation — 
that  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  bill — end  that 
we  have  personally  corresponded  and  dis- 
cussed tbls  legislation,  of  which  I  am  the 
eole  author? 

You  knew  I  campaigned  on  that  platfcxm; 
that  I  put  these  views  In  writing  on  Ubor 
questionnaires  and  signed  them.    Less  than 

00  days  prior  to  your  editorial  I  publicly  re- 
affirmed this  stand  In  my  column,  which  was 
then  still  running  in  the  Times.  Just  30 
days  ago  my  Times  column  pointed  out  that 
It  was  men  like  Pegler,  who  made  fat  for- 
tunes writing  about  union  abuses,  that  vili- 
fied me  most  for  trying  to  correct  thoee 
abuses.  You  refused  to  publish  that  col- 
umn. Mr.  Editor,  and  I  refused  to  write  the 
column  agwln  under  such  censorship.  And 
within  a  weeks  you  have  Joined  Pegler  to 
Infer  that  I  do  not  support  remedies  that 
are  actually  provided  In  leglaUtion  I  am 
sponsoring. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  Mr.  Editor.  If 

1  aek  you.  Were  you  net  aware  cl  the  fact 
that  I  am  nationally  known  and  recognleed 
as  the  champion  of  these  rights?  Th<?n  why, 
Mr.  Editor,  did  you  leave  the  innuendo  with- 
out mentioning  a  fact  so  well  known  to  you? 

Were  you  really  that  anxious  to  give  that 
unwarranted  credit  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
law?  Certainly  my  advocacy  of  this  meas- 
ure Is  awakening  many  people  to  the  fact 
that  Taft-Hartley  does  not  protect  union 
membership,  as  you  would  have  the  peoi^ 
believe. 

Do  you  reaHy  want  these  abtises  corrected 
or  do  you  want  them  to  continue  so  as  to 
furnish  you  an  excuse  to  fight  all  unions,  the 


many  that  are  good  as  w^  as  the  few  tbat 

are  bad? 

You  may  hammer  at  me  from  now  to 
doomsday.  Mr.  Bdltor.  Politically  I  know  It  is 
unwise  to  engage  In  thie  controvexay.  for  I 
do  not  have  eqvtal  facUltiee  with  which  to 
answer  back.  But  I  repeat  that  It  Is  my  duty 
to  set  the  record  straight,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  abUlty  I  wUl  always  do  so.  The  public  Is 
entlUed  to  the  truth  regarding  public  af- 
fairs, and  if  I  didn't  employ  every  means 
available  to  make  tbe  facte  known.  I  would 
not  be  worthy  to  repreaent  my  oonstltuenu 
In  Congress. 

Spectlficatlon  No.  8:  In  this  edltortal.  Mr. 
Editor,  you  told  the  people  "this  (miner's 
expulsion),  Mr.  jAooea  la  quoted  (and  has 
not  denied)  saying  is  tbe  fault  ot  the  Na- 
tional AsaocUtion  of  Mantifacturers.  who 
ought  to  reimburse  the  man." 

Of  course,  you  literally  misquoted  me. 
And  the  AP  report  I  saw  was  not  responslbU 
either  beeetMe  H  did  not  quote  me  as  sayt^ 
one  word  about  reimbursement.  I  aMMI 
what  reeponsibUtty  tbe  If  AM  would  a— me 
for  "deceiving  men  like  this"  miner  about 
what  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  provided.  Since 
you  republlahed  tbe  same  misinformation.  I 
ask  you  the  same  qtieetlon.  Mr.  Editor. 

But  when  I  apeak  oT  reeponslbUlty.  I  can 
think  In  tenuM  otber  than  dollars  and  cenU. 
Perhaps  others  eannot,  and  this  may  have 
caused  thU  confusion. 

But  somehow  I  caixnot  escape  tbe  Arm 
belief  that  one  assumes  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  tell  the  truth  when  he  speaks 
before  a  microphone,  aa  I  am  doing  now,  or 
when  one  puts  on  a  national  sdvertUlng 
campfdgn  as  did  the  NAM:  or  when  one,  like 
you.  Mr.  Editor,  publishes  a  powerful  daUy 

newapaper.  

We  are  all  htunan — ^henoe  subject  to  error. 
In  any  large  undertaking  we  all  make  mis- 
takes. Then  comes  the  real  reeponslbtllty— 
the  acid  teat  of  manhood — the  reeponslbtllty 
to  retract  the  erroncoua  statemenU  and 
state  the  truth. 

Too  and  I  have  so  often  dlsctissed  this 
lesponslblllty  that  It  should  have  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  you  that  that  Is  a  real 
responsibility,  and  the  one  I  had  In  mind. 
I  was  not  thinking  alone  of  the  miner  la 
PennsylvanU — birt  also  of  the  htmdreda  of 
thousands  of  my  constituents  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Americana  to  wluxn  you  and  the 
NAM  have  given  this  misinformation. 

Since  you  so  eleaily  aaaoctete  raoeey  and 
reeponslbUlty,  I  offer  yo«  a  money  reward 
to  arouse  your  sense  at  raeponslblllty. 
Surely  you  will  accept  tbe  responsibility  I 
mentioned  and  frankly  tell  the  people  you 
were  in  error,  or  print  the  provision  that  no 
one  save  you  and  the  NAM  appear  to  have 
CTer  seen. 

And  I  believe  tt  Is  fair  to  ask  the  people  to 
watch  carefully  and  see  If  this  correction  ii 
made. 

May  I  repeat.  In  doelng,  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you  of  the  Elallroad  Brotherhood 
and  the  Ladies  AtixUlary  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  publicly,  and  to  publicly,  tboofh 
briefly,  ealute  your  great  organlaatlooe  ae 
well  as  to  state  these  facts  to  yon  and  tbe 
people. 

I  am  always  grateful  when  I  use  the  radio 
for  the  purpoee  of  straightening  he  record. 
The  radio  is  Indeed  a  great  competitive 
equalizer  In  the  field  of  public  Information. 
Created  In  the  framework  of  natural  laws. 
ordained  by  the  bountlf\il  hand  of  dtelae 
providence,  radio  is  one  of  God's  greatest 
gifts  to  democracy.  Radio  helps  bring  true 
the  prediction  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 
when  he  wrote : 

"Truth  crtished  to  earth  shall  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  error.  woun<fed.  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  amozig  his  worshipers." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  W&SHTNSTCM 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSDrTATIVB 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr-  MTTOIELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
session  of  the  Eighty- first  Conpctt 
If  BOW  hist<HT.  Much  will  be  said  and 
written  regarding  the  work  accomplL<%hed 
by  this  session.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  consider  objectively  the 
actual  laws  passed  curing  this  session.  I 
wish  to  Include  a  full  summary  of  con- 
gressional action. 

•OCTAX.   BKCrUTT    HEALTH.    ANO   NATIONAI. 
ICONOMT 

1.  Expanded  social-security  program 
and  Increased  the  benefits  of  old-age- 
■unrlvors  Insurance  and  public  a.<^lst- 
ance.  H.  R.  6000  passed  the  Hou:>e  Octo- 
ber 5.  1949.  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Eleven  million  persons  will  be- 
come beneficiaries,  added  to  the  35.000.- 
000  now  covered.  The  average  old-age 
benefits  will  be  increased  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $26  to  $40.  and  the  maximum 
from  $85  to  $150  per  month.  The  bill 
also  permits  higher  part-time  earnings 
and  provides  for  temporary  and  perma- 
nent dLsabillty  insurance. 

H.  R.  6000.  Passed  House  October  5. 
1949. 

2.  Increased  aid  for  the  con.struction 
of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
where  needed.  Doubles  amount  of  aid 
from  $75,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  Passed 
House  and  Senate  August  9.  October  3. 
1949. 

3.  Granted  special  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  for  crippled  children,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  annual  grants  to  States, 
to  meet  emergency  needs  resulting  from 
the  polio  epidemic  and  lack  of  hospital 
facilities.    Public.  No.  42 

4.  Authorized  $100,000,000  for  State 
and  local  public  works  plan  and  specifi- 
cations. This  allows  advanced  local  con- 
struction plans  which  could  be  used  to 
provide  employment  where  unemploy- 
ment develops.  Passed  Hcuse  October  3. 
1949;  Senate  October  6.  1949.    Public,  No. 

I   S52.    October  13.  1949 

TXTXaANS 

1.  Passed  H.  R.  4617  which  liberalizes 
pensions  to  veterans,  widows  and  surviv- 
ing children  of  veterans.    Passed  House 

'  June  1.  1949 

2.  Pa.ssed  S    2115.  providing   for  the 
j   purchase  by  the  Veterans"  AdminLstra- 

tion  of  automobiles  for  crippled  veterans. 

3.  Passed  H.  R.  5598  which  increases 
I   the  rates  of  payment  for  pre.sumed  serv- 
ice-connected disability  from  75  to  100 
percent.     Public.  No.   339.  October   10. 
1949 

4.  Extended  time  for  fUlng  In  war- 
ranted cases,  for  pensions  and  compen- 
amOOBi.    Public.  No.  195.    Au((ast  l.  1949. 

5.  Authorized  $5,000,000  for  hospital 
for  Negro  veterans  at  birthplace  of 
Booker  T  Washington  H.  R.  6034. 
Passed  House  September  26.  1949. 


Umaif  ATIONAL  AFT  Ana 

1.  Enacted  Public.  No.  47.  authorizing 
continuation  of  the  European  Recovery 
PFOgnm.  This  is  designed  to  aid  Euro- 
pean nations  to  restore  their  economics. 
April  19.  1949. 

2.  Extended  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
msnts.  without  restriction.s.  for  3  years. 
POblfC.  Ho.  807.    September  26.  1949. 

3.  Ratified  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
(Senate.  July  21.  1949)  and  approved  a 
lUDgram  of  military  assistance  to  the 
signatory  nations.  Public.  No.  329.  Oc- 
tober 6.  1949. 

4.  Passed  legislation  revising  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  our  representation  in 
that  body  with  delegates  of  Ambassador 
status.  Public.  No.  341.  October  10, 
1949. 

5.  Revised  displaced- person  legisla- 
tion by  removing  provisions  which  were 
written  into  the  act  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  and  which  forced  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  of  the  Catholic  and 
Jewish  faiths.  Passed  House  (H.  R. 
4567)  June  2.  1949. 

6.  Adopted  a  Palestinian  refugee  pro- 
gram and  granted  a  sjjecial  contribution 
of  $16,000,000  to  the  United  Nations  to 
aid  displaced  persons  in  the  Palestinian 
war.    Public.  No.  25.    March  24.  1949. 

7  Enacted  a  law  providing  that  pay- 
ments on  old  World  War  I  debts  by  Pin- 
land  be  used  for  scholarships  for  its  citi- 
zens here.  Public.  No.  265.  August  24. 
1949. 

8.  Passed  legislation  to  extend  the  In- 
stitute of  Inter-American  Affairs  to  con- 
tinue cooperative  projects  to  improve  the 
health,  education,  agriculture,  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  our  neighbors  in  South 
America.  Public.  No.  283.  September  3. 
1949. 

9  Authorized  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Korea.  Third  defi- 
ciency bill. 

10.  Extended  America's  contribution 
to  the  International  Children's  Elmer- 
gency  Fund.  This  provides  aid  to  chil- 
dren of  Europe  who  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  Public.  No.  170,  July  14, 
1949. 

Bousnto 

1.  Passed  a  new  national  housing  law 
providing  for  construction  of  810.000 
dwelling  units  In  6  years.  This  $308.- 
000.000  program  will  be  financed  over  40 
years.  It  also  authorized  $1,500,000,000 
in  Federal  aid  to  communities  for  slum 
clearance,  for  a  farm-housing  program 
of  direct  loans  and  grants  and  for  hous- 
ing research.  Preference  to  veterans  and 
families  of  deceased  veterans.  Public. 
No.  171.    July  15.  1949 

2.  Passed  H.  R.  6070.  which  provides 
for  liberalized  financing  of  the  housing 
program  through  the  mortgage- insur- 
ance authority  of  the  FHA  and  the  RFC. 
Pa.ssed  House  August  25.  1949. 

3.  Extended  rent  control.  Public.  No. 
131.     March  30.  1949. 

4  Provided  in  S.  851  for  aids  toward 
Alaska  housing  construction.  Public.  No. 
52.    April  23.  1949. 

5.  Authorized  a  5-year  program  of 
public  works  for  development  of  Alaskan 
community  facilities.  Public,  No.  264. 
August  24,  1949. 


Passed  S.  1184  which  permits  private 
Indiistry  to  construct  rental  housing  on 
or  near  military  installatlon.s  and  au- 
thorized imurance  of  $500,000,000  addi- 
tional mortgages.    Public.  No.  211. 

NATIONAL   OXrXNSS 

1.  Passed  authorization  for  establish- 
ing and  developing  radar  screen  (land- 
b&sed  air  warnings) .  This  provides  for  a 
full  radar  screen  to  warn  of  any  enemy 
aircraft.  Public.  No.  30.   March  30.  1949. 

2.  Enacted  lesMatlon  which  provides 
for  unification  of  the  armed  services,  de- 
fining the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  generally  streamlining  whole 
defense  set-up.  Public.  No.  216.  Aug^lst 
10.  1949. 

3  Increased  authorization  for  an  ex- 
perimental submarine  program.  Public, 
No.  213.     August  8.  1949. 

4.  Adjusted  military  pay.  generally  In- 
creasing pay  or  related  benefits  of  all 
ranks  in  service.  Public.  No.  351.  S3p- 
tember  27.  1949. 

5  Passed  H.  R.  6303  which  provides 
$137,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
housing,  utilities,  and  defense  stations  In 
Alaska  and  in  the  Island  of  Okinawa. 
Passed  House  October  11,  1949.  Passed 
Senate  October  17.  1949. 

CIVn.  BIGHTS 

1.  Passed  a  bill  to  remove  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  right  to 
vote.    Passed  House  July  26.  1949. 

2.  Passed  a  bill  to  equalize  the  oppor- 
timitles  for  residents  of  the  United 
States  to  become  naturalized  citizens. 
Passed  House  June  6.  1949. 

3.  Created  a  select  committee  to  inves- 
tigate and  regulate  lobbying  activities. 
H.  Res.  298.  Passed  House  August  12, 
1949.    No  Senate  action  required. 

COVUN  MENTAL   RXOBGAN IZATION 

1.  Enacted  a  statute  calling  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  order  that 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  can  be 
obtained  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Pub- 
lic. No.  109.    June  30.  1949. 

2.  Created  a  unified  property  manage- 
ment system  in  order  more  economically 
to  purchase,  use,  and  dispose  of  Govern- 
ment property.  Public.  No.  152.  Ap- 
proved June  30.  1949. 

3.  Approved  all  seven  of  the  seven  re- 
organization plans  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  June  20.  1949. 

<  a  >  To  establish  a  Department  of  Wel- 
fare to  replace  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  (This  resolution  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  August  16. 
1949.) 

«b>  Transferred  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  from  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

<c»  Strengthened  the  top-level  organ- 
ization of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

td »  Transferred  the  National  Security 
Council  and  National  Security  Resources 
Board  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

(e)  Made  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commi.'jsion  its  chief 
executive  and  admin*'rative  officer. 

(f)  Made  Chairma*  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Con«*'ission  its  chief 
executive  and  administraiive  officer. 
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fg)  Transferred  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(h)  Unifies  Armed  Services  under  au- 
thority of  Defense  Secretary. 

4.  Authorized  reorganization  of  State 
Department.    Public,  No.  73. 

aCaOOLB   AND   EDUCATION 

1.  Passed  a  bill  continuing  for  1  year, 
Federal  aid  to  schools  with  war-swollen 
populations  and  for  education  of  chil- 
dren on  Federal  reservations.  Public, 
No.  306.    September  10,  1949. 

2.  Authorized  hearings  in  areas  with 
school  accommodation  problems  (in- 
cluding Seattle  and  Bremerton  on  No- 
vember 15.  16.  17)  toward  adoption  of  a 
school-construction  program  <  H.  R.  5718. 
Mitchell  bill)  which  would  provide  for 
both  emergency  and  long-range  school 
needs.  Identical  measiire.  S.  2317  <  Hum- 
phrey bUl  >  has  been  passed  by  Senate. 

AcaicuLTvas 

1.  Passed  bill  which  will  allow  the  REA 
to  make  loans  for  the  construction  of 
rural  telephone  lines.  This  will  enable 
farm  co-ops  and  organizations  to  con- 
struct their  own  telephone  lines.  H.  R. 
2960;  Conference  report  October  18. 1949. 

2.  Enacted  legislation  revising  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  permit  it  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary grain -storage  facilities  and  to  ex- 
change surplus  commodities  for  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  Public,  No.  85. 
June  7,  1949. 

3.  Approved  a  bill  continuing  90-per- 
cent price-support  levels  for  farm  prod- 
ucts through  1950,  revising  to  sliding 
scale  and  new  parity  thereafter. 

4.  Continued  the  crop-insurance  pro- 
gram and  broadened  its  provisions  in 
order  to  cover  additional  commodities. 
PubUc.  No.  268.    October  25.  1949. 

5.  Granted  emergency  appropriations 
for  relief  loans  to  farmers  whose  crops 
were  destroyed  in  western  blizzard. 
Public.  No.  5. 

UkBom 

1.  Passed  a  fair  labor  standards  bill 
Increasing  the  tn<nimnm  wage  to  75  cents 
an  hour.  Passed  House  August  11,  1949; 
Senate  August  31.  1949. 

2.  Clarified  the  overtime  pay  provi- 
sions of  the  F&iT  Labor  Standards  Act. 
PubUc,  No.  177. 

8.  Increased  the  travel  allowance  for 
civilian  Government  employees.  Public, 
Na  92. 

4.  Liberalized  compensation  benefits 
to  Government  employees  injured  or 
killed  in  line  of  duty.    Public.  No.  357. 

5.  Provided  pay  increase  and  improved 
working  conditions  of  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees. H.  R.  4495.  Passed  House  Sep- 
tember 27,  1949;  Senate  September  30, 
1949 

6.  Revised  the  Classification  Act  and 
increased  pay  of  classified  employees. 
H.  R.  5931.  Passed  House  September  SS. 
1949;  Senate  September  30,  1949. 

NATIONAL    DBFlNSa 

1.  Authorized  establishment  of  guided 
missile  proving  ground  for  testing  rock- 
ets, etc.  Seventy-five  million  dollars. 
PubUc.  No  60. 

2.  Authorised  5-year  housing  and  op- 
erations building  program  at  stations  of 


the  Alaska  communications  system.  8. 
1578.  Passed  House  October  19,  1949; 
Senate  June  21,  1949. 

3.  Authorized  survey  for  potential  con- 
struction of  link  to  connect  U.  S.  Cana- 
dian Railway  with  Alaskan  Railway. 
H.  R.  2186.  Passed  House  Augtist  24, 
1949;  Senate  October  17,  1949. 

NATIONAL  ZCONOMT 

1.  Extended  rent  control  for  15  months 
from  March  31,  1949.    Public.  No.  31. 

2.  Extended  President's  authority  to 
make  voluntary  agreements  affecting 
transportation,  inventory  control,  spec- 
ulative trading  in  commodities  affecting 
cost  of  living,  and  for  allocation  of  key 
materials  In  short  supply.    PubUc.  No.  6. 

3.  Authorized  $40,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  sites  and  planning  for  new  Fed- 
eral public  buildings,  and  $30,000,000  for 
modernization  of  existing  structures. 
Public.  No.  105.  (This  includes  the  Seat- 
tle Post  Office  Terminal  Annex.  Appro- 
priation covering  initial  steps  was  in- 


cluded In  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.) 

4.  Tightened  antitrust  laws.  <H.  R. 
2734)  to  prohibit  acquisitions  or  mergers 
which  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  Passed  House  Au- 
gust 15.  1949. 

NATUBAL  BXSOOaCBi 

1.  Authorized  15-year  program  to  re- 
cover forest  acreage  and  grazing  lands. 
Public,  No.  348. 

2.  Passed  H.  R  5472  authorizing  im- 
provements to  rivers  and  harbors  and 
the  construction  of  flood-control  proj- 
ects.   Passed  House  August  22.  1949. 

3.  Appropriated  $21,500,000  for  Ek- 
lutna  hydroelectric  project,  Alaska.  H. 
R  940.    Passed  House  July  13.  1949. 

4.  Increased  Federal  aid  to  States  in 
cooperative  programs  for  forest-fire  pre- 
vention. H.  R.  2296.  Passed  House  May 
16,  1949:  Senate  August  9.  1949. 

5.  Authorized  Increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  first  national  survey  of  forest 
resources.    PubUc,  No.  128. 
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ffTTTH  AND  EESOLtmONS  INTBOOUCB)  AND 
APPkOVXD 

House  bills 6.532 

House  joint  resolutions 382 

House  resolutions ^^ 

House  concurrent  resolutions 149 

Senate  bills 2. 765 

Senate  joint  resolutions 137 

Senate  resolutions 191 

Senate  concurrent  resolutions 65 

Public  laws  approved  to  date 403 

Private  laws  approved  to  date 347 


From  the  Ends  of  the  Earth  NatioBS  Pro- 
daoB  Uaited  Nations  Day— Peals  of 
Hope  Rinf  for  World  at  Peace— Kffc 
and  Lowly  Alike  Lift  Voices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MKBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.   SADOWSKL     Mr.   Speaker,   the 

great  poet  Whittier  has  said: 

His  fame  who  led  tiie  storming  van  of  battl* 

well  may  cea«e: 
But  never  that  which  crowns  the  man  whoee 

Tlctory  was  peace. 

Today  when  one  speaks  for  peace  and 
for  imderstanding  and  agreement  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations  too  many  ara 
prone  to  call  it  appeasement.     Just  to 


think    that    world    war    m,    with    the 
atomic  bomb,   germ  warfare,   and   the 
mass    slaughter    of    Innocent    children, 
women,  and  men  as  a  means  of  solving 
our  international  problems  Is  mad  In- 
sanity.   Wars  have  failed  to  settle  any- 
thing, and  by  now  we  should  all  realte 
that  peace  cannot  l>e  kept  by  force;  it 
can  only  be  achieved  by  mutual  undo"- 
standing.     The   United   Nations   repre- 
sentatives are  working  for  peace.    Where 
direct  diplomacy  has  failed,  the  United 
Nations  has  won.    The  United  Nations 
has  handled  many  dynamite-laden  ix'ob- 
lems  such  as  Palestine,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  has  emerged  successful.    It  has 
weathered  four  of  the  most  critical  yean 
in  the  world's  history  and  Is  now  strooger 
than  ever. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Prank 
B.  Frederick,  the  Boston  attorney  who 
laimched  the  movement  for  establishing 
United  Nations  Day,  and  is  now  vice- 
chairman  of  the  National  Cititens'  Com- 
mittee for  United  Nations  Day.     I  wUl 
predict  that  this  world  hoUday  for  peace 
and  imderstanding  will  he  celebrated  and 
hailed  more  and  more  every  year  untU 
it  shall  become  the  greatest  holiday  in 
the    world.     Thousands    of    "blue    and 
white"  United  Nations  flags  flew  over  the 
British  Isles  to  celebrate  United  Nations 
Day.    They  appeared  on  aU  public  buUd- 
Ings.  schools,  and  town  houses.    Prance 
has  issued  a  special  United  Nations  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  this  great  hoUday. 
At  this  point  I  wLsh  to  insert  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Homer  Meiz,  chief  of 
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the  United  Nations  News  Bureau  of  tht 
Christian  Science  Monttor: 

Today  im  Uixlt«d  9aMamm  Day. 

As  holktoTs  go.  It  to  pncUeadlT  &n  Infant. 
TiMr*  IB  no  lone  aa4  baUoved  trMlttion  b*- 
hlBd  It.  It  docs  not  stir  tb«  tmaflnattoo 
Uka  a  roartb  a<  July  in  th«  United  State*. 
A  Saattfla  Day  tn  mncc. 

Tat  It  ia  a  IkoUday  pgi^aat  wttlk  bo|M  and 
praatea.  It  la  unlqna  to  ttet  R  la  tba  only 
nonraUfkiaa  boUday  that  is  truly  int«ms- 
tloeal.  Future  fanerstloDa  may  Tslua  It 
abOT*  all  otbcr  aacular  holklays. 

Oetobar  M  la  tba  Mrtbday  ot  tbe  United 
Ob  tbis  aaf  fta  iMi  aU  tbe  re- 
of  tbe  Cbarter  bad  been 
Unttad  Nations  caoM  into 
existence,  and  lu  Charter  took  effect  as  world 
law. 

Two  year*  a«o— in  1947— tb*  Oencnl  As- 
aambiy  rtsrlrtad  vpantaaoualy  that  tbls  data 
stecmld  be  eaaMBaaaanrtad  m  Ualtad  Matloaa 
Day  and  should  be  deroted  to  malrinf  known 
to  and  keeping  Iresh  in  tre  minds  aC  the 
peoplea  ot  tbe  world  tbe  tdeala.  objaetlvea. 
and  acblevemenu  at  tbe  ^vganlsaUon. 

It  Is  a  day  on  which  th^  hl^h  and  the 
lovty  ot  tba  world  are  Inrlted  to  |TaU  them- 
saNaa  ot  tba  Ofipartunlty  ot  retteAlng  on  the 
orgaalWttaB  and  dadlca>tng  themselves  anew 

a  OAT  roa  *u. 

A  faw  waato  aco  in  Wasblngtoo.  Praatdant 
TTumaa  told  the  American  Matlooal  Cltlaens' 
Committee  for  United  Wattoaa  Day:  "I  think 
"Jiat  tbe  United  NaUoos  I*  tbe  only  bulwark 
w*  bav*  to  the  peace  of  tbe  world,  and  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations  U  sbsolutely 
•aaantial — w:th  evarytblnc  wa  bsTe." 

Tbe  very  same  day.  a  aaall  boy  In  Warrl. 
NlferU.  wrote  the  (oQowtnf  letter  to  UN 
taeadqoarters  st  I^ake  Success; 

**Ptc«se  to  send  rse  loreable  ftlcturea.  I  am 
pleased  to  bear  of  your  unity  you  paopla 
haTe." 

The  little  boy — Amoa  Omnahar* — added 
that  be  was  p''epanng  to  celebrate  United 
Nations  Day  In  his  small  Tillage. 

Thus  the  day  bas  taken  on  tbe  character 
that  was  inta^dad  for  It :  A  day  for  all  people* 
ataf  jwhere  to  realise  and  understand  that 
only  bope  Ilea  in  unity  and  common 


to  but  1.3  MMira  aignlflcant  in 
value  than  tba  liaapla  celebration 
IB  wblcb  Amos  Omoshar*  took  part  la  Rlfana 
1*  tb*  csreoaony  which  waa  bald  1b  Itew 
Tork  today  when  President  Trxunan  laid  tb* 
cornerstone  ot  the  UN's  permanent  bead- 
quarters  and  addressed  s  special  open-air 
meatlBg  ot  the  OcnenU  Assembly. 


ft 


In  many  eotwtrlea  public  holidays  were 
In  tbosa  where  this  wss  not 
■paaches  by  public  ttfures. 
I.  tba  llytii«  ot  the  UN  flac 
freaa  boBdlma.  scbool  pagaanU.  fUm  esblbl- 
tlons.  special  radio  programs,  and  so  on. 

In  preparation  for  tbe  universal  observance 
of  Unltad  Jtotkms  Day.  more  than  1. 000.000 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  posters  were  pre- 
pared St  Lake  Success  and  distributed  In  al- 
aao*t  every  regloB  of  tba  world.  BaMdsa 
being  Issued  In  tba  flv*  oAelal  laaguagaa  ei 
the  UN — Knfltab.  French.  Spanish.  Chinese, 
and  Russian — thXr  Information  material  waa 
translated  Into  Innumerable  Isnguagaa  (rem 
Pushtu  to  Arabic 

In  one  typical  day  at  Lake  Success,  requests 
for  pamphlets  and  poalaia  won  raeelved  from 
Burma.  Chile.  Tmtnwaata.  Moprovla.  Japan. 
Korea,  and  the  Phlllprilnc*. 

For  all  lU  shortcomings,  for  all  It*  dla- 
appolntmenu,  the  UM  retains  a  strong  bold 
OB  tba  ailnda  and  baarta  of  the  ordinary 
mitla"  paopla  ot  aU  nstlons.  If  tbe  organ- 
l—lliin  Is  to  achieve  the  alms  and  purposee 
laid  down  for  It  by  lu  founden.  this  hold 
must  grow  prcigrsaalvely  stronger  aa  UoM 
by. 


sfcBiavtMPrr  ■uuaiiiuit 

IB  Loodon.  there  was  an  exhlbltloo  ot  the 
pnaMeal  achlevemenU  of  the  UN.  The 
Rotary  International  of  Brltala  aad  Iraiand 
a*nt  s  letter  to  000  clubs  ms>t«c  mtgHMoa* 
Tnr  irm  Isl  mutlnp  TheTradaaUBlOBOon- 
gr**s  mad*  arraafMBaata  for  caremontaa  in 
factorlei  and  amooc  trade-union  members. 

Specially  encouraging  Is  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  center  In  Moscow — staffed 
and  directed  by  BuMlans.  IncldentaUy— re- 
queatad  large  stypiJas  of  posters  and  litera- 
ture to  ba  dlambutad  throngboot  tba  Sbnet 
Unkm.  In  addttkm.  tba  Information  oanter 
arranged  to  have  motion  pictures  shown  and 
special  lectures  on  the  UN  delivered  in 
Ifosoow. 

In  Matlco  City.  UN  Day  obaarvance  In- 
dtxled  a  poater  competition,  an  e**ay  com- 
petition, s  parade  st  the  Olympic  Stadium 
attended  by  about  50.000  cbildren.  a  compe- 
tition aaam^  eo^moerclal  boiises  for  the  best 
UN  window  dlapUy.  s  public  mssssge  by  the 
minister  at  war.  and  a  special  ceremony  at 
the  Teatro  d*  Bellas  Aries. 

In  Tb*  Hague,  a  special  UN  flag  was  Oown 
over  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  In 
addition,  newsraala  of  UN  activities  were 
shown  thitm^Mtt  tba  Natbarlsnda.  and  all 
Dutch  radio  stations  had  anztouncers  read 
the  preamble  to  the  UN  Charter. 

In  Caecboalovakia.  there  were  s  series  of 
special  broadcasts  to  schools,  an  bour-and-a- 
balf  XTH  program  over  tne  nation's  «itlra 
radio  netsrork.  and  other  special  caraaaonlaa. 

In  Thailand,  where  a  national  bollday  was 
proclaimed,  tbe  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
arranged  a  series  of  programs  and  there  wss 
a  UN  Day  meeting  sponsored  by  Premier 
Field  Marshal  Phlbum  Songkram  and  the 
Thailand  Cabinet.  Tbere  wer*  also  UN  lllm 
exhlbltluns  and  special  addresses. 

BPBCIAL   CTima«TIOW8 

Universities,  secondary  schools,  and  pri- 
mary classes  in  Argentina  all  had  special 
ceiebrstlons.  , 

In  Indls  UN  Day  coincided  with  the  great 
Indian  holiday  of  Dlvall.  or  Feast  of  Light, 
which  is  celebrsted  by  the  population  for  sev- 
eral days  and  which  tbls  year  was  combined 
with  celebrating  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
W'Jrk. 

In  Australia,  a  natlfflial  eonunltta*  waa 
formed  with  beadqtiartara  In  Sydney  and 
with  a  local  committee  in  each  state.  Aa  a 
result,  a  variety  of  forms  of  celebrations 
were  arranged.  There  was  an  Australian  edi- 
tion of  the  UN  pamphlet.  How  Peoples  Work 
Together,  distributed  throughout  each  state. 

A  UN  Day  proclamation  was  read  In  sU 
schools  in  Burma,  and  there  was  a  brief  talk 
by  the  bead  of  each  scbool  on  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  United  Nations  and  lU 
achlevemenU. 

In  1  minute  of  silence  the  children  were 
asked  w  Join  In  united  prayer  for  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  of  tba  world.  Tt^re 
were  also  school  debates,  aaaay  conpeiltions. 
sport*  f**tivals.  snd  plays  rtsaling  with  the 
UN. 

At  this  point  I  also  wish  to  Insert  the 

splendid  address  delivered  by  President 
Truman  at  the  United  Nations  comer- 
stone- laying  ce^emonle^.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  Is  the  greatest  speech  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  ever  delivered.  I  am 
sure  that  It  will  be  .so  recognized,  not  only 
by  the  American  people,  but  by  all  peace- 
loving  people  In  the  whole  world. 

President  Romulo.  Mr  Lie.  dlatiagulabad 
reprsasntstlves.  and  fellow  guests,  we  have 
oona*  tog*tb*r  today  to  lay  the  cornerstone 
of  tb*  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
nations  Tbe**  are  the  most  Important 
bBlkHapl  la  tb*  world,  for  they  are  the  cen- 
ter of  man's  hope  for  peace  and  a  better 
life.  This  U  the  place  where  the  naUons  of 
the  world  will  work  together  to  make  that 
hone  a  reality. 


This  occasion  Is  s  source  of  special  prld* 
to  th*  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  are 
deeply  conscloiis  of  the  honor  of  having  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  we 
know  how  important  It  Is  that  the  people  of 
other  nations  should  come  to  know  at  first- 
hand the  work  of  tbls  world  organlaatlon. 

We  consider  It  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  United  Nations  should  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time  In  other  countries  when 
that  can  be  done.  For  the  United  Nations 
must  draw  Its  tnsplrstlon  from  the  people 
of  every  land;  It  must  be  uuly  represenutlve 
of  and  responsive  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
whom  It  was  created  to  serve, 
arw  sTAca 

This  ceremony  marks  a  new  stage  In  the 
growth  of  tbe  United  Nations.  It  Is  fitting 
that  It  should  take  place  on  United  Nations 
Day.  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  the 
Charter  entered  into  effect. 

During  tbe  4  years  of  its  existence  this  or- 
ganlaatlon bas  become  a  powerful  force  for 
promoting  peace  and  trlandahlp  among  the 
people*  of  the  world.  The  construction  of 
thU  now  baadquarters  Is  tangible  proof  of 
tbe  steadfast  faith  of  the  members  in  tbe 
vitality  and  strength  of  the  organlaatlon.  and 
of  otir  determination  that  It  shall  become 
more  and  more  effective  In  the  years  ahead. 

Tbe  Charter  embodies  the  hope*  and  Ideals 
of  men  everywhere.  Hopes  and  Ideals  are  not 
staUc.  They  are  dynamic  and  they  give  life 
and  vigor  to  the  United  Nations.  We  Icok 
forward  to  a  continuing  growth  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  organization  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  world's  peoples.  We  hope 
that  eventually  every  nation  on  earth  will 
be  a  fully  qualified  and  loyal  member. 
Nrw  vraKNCTH 

Wa  who  are  close  to  the  United  Nations 
acaaetlmes  forget  that  it  U  more  than  the 
procedures,  tbe  councils,  snd  tbe  debates 
through  which  It  operates.  We  tend  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  organization  Is  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  the 
charter — tbe  renunciation  of  aggraaslon  and 
the  joint  deternUnatlon  to  build  a  better 
life 

But  If  we  overlook  tbls  fact  we  will  fall 
to  realize  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  will  fall  to  understand 
the  true  nature  of  this  new  force  that  bss 
been  created  In  the  affairs  of  our  time. 

Tbe  United  Nations  Is  essentially  an  ex- 
pression of  tbe  moral  natxire  of  man's  aspira- 
tions. The  Charter  clearly  shows  our  deter- 
mination that  International  problems  must 
be  settled  en  a  basis  acceptable  to  the  con- 
science of  mankind. 

Because  the  United  Nations  Is  the  dy- 
namic eapreeslon  of  what  all  tbe  peoples  of 
the  world  desire,  because  It  sets  up  a  stand- 
ard of  right  and  justice  for  all  nations.  It  Is 
grester  than  any  of  its  members.  The  com- 
pact that  underlies  the  United  Nations  can- 
not be  Ignored — and  It  cannot  be  Infringed 
or  dissolved. 

We  In  tbe  United  Btataa.  In  the  ootnaa  at 
our  own  history,  bav*  laamcd  wbst  It  maana 
to  s*t  up  an  organization  to  give  e.xpressioa 
to  the  common  desire  for  peace  and  unity. 
Our  Constitution  expressed  tbe  -will  of  tbe 
people  thst  tbere  «bould  be  a  United  States. 
And  through  toil  and  struggle  the  people 
made  their  will  prevail. 

COMMON  arriBis 

In  the  same  way,  I  think,  the  Charter  and 
tb*  organlaatloa  served  by  these  buildings 
sxpraaa  tba  will  of  the  people  of  tbe  world 
thst  there  shall  be  a  United  Nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  tbe  member 
countries  sre  of  one  mind  on  all  issues.  The 
controversle*  which  divide  us  go  very  deep. 
We  should  tmderstand  that  these  bulldlnga 
ar*  not  a  moniHn*nt  to  the  unanlmoBi 
agreeoMnt  of  aatkma  on  all  things. 

But  they  signify  one  new  and  Important 
fact.    They  signify  thst  the  peoples  of  tha 
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world  ar*  of  on*  mind  in  their  determina- 
tion to  solve  their  conunon  problems  by 
working  together. 

Our  success  In  ths  United  Natlona  wUl  be 
BiHsured  not  only  in  terms  ot  our  ability  to 
BMet  and  master  political  conliuaeialea.  We 
have  learned  that  political  controversies 
grow  out  of  social  and  economic  problems. 
If  the  people  of  the  world  are  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace,  we  must  work  together  to 
establish  tbe  conditions  that  will  provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  peace. 

For  tbls  reason,  our  success  will  also  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  rights 
of  Individual  human  bein^  are  realized. 
And  it  wUl  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  our 
economic  and  social  pirogress. 

rVMBAMKMTAL   FSCTa 

These  fundamental  facts  are  recognized 
both  in  the  language  of  the  Cbarter  and  the 
activities  in  which  the  United  Nation* 
has  been  engaged  during  the  past  4  years. 
The  Charter  plainly  makes  respect  for  human 
rights  by  nations  a  matter  of  international 
concern.  Tbe  member  natloa*  have  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  regard  for  human 
rights  is  indlspenaable  to  political,  economic, 
and  social  prograsa.  They  have  learned  that 
disregard  of  human  rlrbts  Is  the  beginning 
of  tyranny  aad.  too  often,  tba  beginning  of 
war. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  Nations  haa 
devoted  much  of  its  time  to  f  oetertng  respect 
for  htunan  rlehrs  The  General  Asaembly 
has  adopted  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  and  the  convention  on  geno- 
cide. Other  important  measures  in  this  field 
are  under  study.  y 

I  am  confident  that  this  great  work  will  go 
steadily  forwartS.  The  preparation  of  a  cove- 
nant on  human  rights  ty  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  Is  a  task  with  which  the  United 
Btate*  is  deeply  cancemcd. 

We  believe  strongly  that  tbe  attainment  of 
basic  civil  and  political  rights  for  men  and 
erarywbara  without  regard  to  race, 
or  neligkm — is  essential  to  the 
peace  we  are  seeking.  We  hope  that  the 
covenant  on  htunan  rights  will  contain  effec- 
tive provisions  regarding  freedom  of  infor- 
mation. The  ml"'^*  of  men  must  be  fre* 
from  artlAdal  and  arbitrary  restraints.  In 
order  that  they  may  aeek  the  truth  and 
apply  their  IntalUgence  to  the  making  of  a 
better  world. 

BCONOMK  FBOcaaKa 
Another  field  In  which  the  United  NaUons 
U  undertakinsr  to  build  the  foundations  of  a 
peaceful  world  Is  that  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Today  at  least  half  of  mankind  Uvea 
in  dire  porarty.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
men.  woeaan.  and  children  lack  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  We  cannot 
achieve  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  world  tmtU  the  standard  at  living  la 
underdeveloped  areas  is  raised. 

It  la  for  this  reaaon  that  I  have  urged  the 
launching  of  a  vigorous  and  concerted  effort 
to  apply  modem  technology  and  capital  In- 
iiaf  lint  to  Imprcve  the  lot  of  these  people*. 
Tb«aa  areas  need  s  large  expansion  ot  Invart- 
ment  and  trade.  In  order  for  this  to  take 
place  they  also  need  the  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technical  skills  to  their 
baale  problams — producing  more  food,  im- 
piOTtBg  baalth  and  aaaltaitloa.  making  use 
of  their  natural  resourcea.  and  educating 
their  people. 

To  meet  tboaa  needs,  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  agendas  are  preparing  a  detaUed  pro- 
gram for  technical  aaelstance  to  under- 
developed areas. 


BASIC  KtTUB   Dl 

The  Bcooomlc  and  Social  Council  last  sum- 
mer defined  th*  basic  principles  which  should 
underlie  this  program.  The  General  Asaem- 
blvls  now  completing  and  perfecting  the 
Initial  plans.  The  fact  that  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  voted  unanl- 
iy  for  tha  resolution  on  technical  as- 


sistance sbow*  tbat  tbla  la  a  anwMBon  cause 
which  commands  united  support.  Although 
differences  may  arise  over  details  ot  the  pro- 
gram. I  fervently  hope  tbat  the  members  of 
tbe  United  Matloos  wlU  remain  unanimous 
in  their  detafaolBatlan  to  ralaa  tba  atandarda 
of  living  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
the  human  family. 

The  United  States  intends  to  pUy  tu  full 
part  In  this  great  enterprise  We  are  already 
carrying  on  a  number  of  activities  In  tbls 
field.  I  shaU  urge  tbe  Congraaa.  when  it  re- 
convenes in  January,  to  give  blgh  priority  to 
the  proposals  which  will  make  possible  .addi- 
tional technical  asflstanoe  and  capital  In- 
"estment. 

I  should  like  to  speak  ot  one  other  problem 
which  Is  of  major  ooooarn  to  the  United  Na- 
tiaos.    That  Is  tbe  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Bvcr  since  the  first  atomic  wcapoo  was  de- 
veloped a  major  objective  of  United  State* 
policy  haa  been  a  system  of  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  that  would  assure 
effective  prohibition  of  atomic  weapona.  and 
at  the  same  time  would  piomota  ttM  peace- 
fiil  use  of  atomic  energy  by  all  nations. 

PaOSlXM   TOm   XTK 

In  Hovember  1945  Prime  Minister  Attlee. 
of  the  United  Ktagdom,  Prtme  Minister  King, 
ot  Canada,  and  I  agreed  that  the  problem  of 
International  control  of  atomic  energy-atoouM 
be  referred  to  tbe  United  Natlona.  Hi*  ea- 
tablishment  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  CommiSBloo  was  one  of  tbe  first  acta 
of  the  first  aeaaian  of  tbe  General  AssemUy. 

That  CommlKkm  worked  for  S  years  on  tba 
pro'iiem.  It  deeeloped  a  plan  at  eontrd 
which  reflected  valuable  contributions  by 
alnioet  every  country  represented  on  the 
nrmwamtmminn  Thls  plsu  ot  contTol  was  Over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  November  4.  IMS. 

TbiM  Is  a  good  plan.  It  is  a  {rfaa  tbat  can 
work,  and  more  Important.  It  is  a  plan  tbat 
can  be  effective  In  accomplishing  Its  purpose. 
It  is  the  only  plan  so  far  developied  that 
would  meet  the  techiilcal  requirements  of 
control,  that  would  make  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  effective,  and  at  tbe  same 
tlma  promote  the  peaceful  developaasnt  of 
atomic  energy  on  a  cooperative  baala. 

We  support  this  plan  and  will  continue  to 
support  It  unless  and  ui.tll  a  better  and 
more  effective  plan  is  put  forward.  To  asstire 
that  atomic  energy  will  be  dcvtfopad  to 
man's  welfare  and  not  to  his  daetraetlon  la 
a  continuing  challenge  to  all  nations  and  all 
peoples.  The  United  States  Is  now.  and  will 
remain,  ready  to  do  its  full  share  in  meeting 
this  challenge 

HUMAN   aiGBTS 

Respect  for  human  rlghU.  promotion  ot 
economic  devalopasent.  and  a  system  for 
control  of  weapotia  are  requisite*  to  tbe  kind 
of  world  we  seek.  We  cannot  solve  'hes* 
problems  overnight,  but  we  must  keep  ever- 
lastingly working  at  them  in  order  to  reach 
our  goal. 

No  single  nation  can  always  have  Its  own 
way.  for  these  are  human  problems,  and  tha 
solution  of  human  problems  is  to  be  found 
In  negotiation  and  mutual  adjustment. 

The  challenge  of  the  twentieth  century  la 
the  challenge  of  human  relations,  and  not  of 
Impersonal  natural  forces.  The  real  dangers 
confronting  us  today  have  their  origins  In 
outmoded  habits  of  thought,  tn  the  Inertia 
of  human  nature,  and  In  preoccupation  with 
ruppoaed  national  taterests  to  the  detninent 
of  the  common  good. 

As  members  of  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
convinced  that  patience,  the  spirit  of  rea- 
sonableness, and  hard  work  will  solve  the 
most  stubborn  political  problems.  We  are 
convinced  tbat  individual  rights  and  social 
and  economic  progress  can  be  advanced 
through  International  cooperation. 

Our  faith  is  In  the  betterment  of  humaa 
relations.  Our  vision  Is  <rf  a  better  world  la 
which  men  and  nation*  can  live  together. 


respecting  one  another's  rights,  aad  cooper- 
ating tn  building  a  better  Itfe  for  all.  Cur 
efforu  are  made  in  the  belief  that  taen  and 
nations  can  oooperate.  tbat  tb*r*  ar*  no  la- 
teraatlonal  probtaaM  which  aian  at  good  will 
caanot  aolra  or  adjust. 

acT  or  rsTTB 

Mr  President,  Mr.  Lie,  the  laying  of  this 
cornerstone  Is  an  act  of  faith — our  unshak- 
able faith  tbat  the  United  NaUons  will  si'c- 
ceed  In  acccmplishlng  tbe  great  tasks  for 
which  It  was  created. 

But  "faith  without  works  Is  dead."  We 
must  make  otir  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
d^arter  as  strong  as  the  steel  In  this  h\illd- 
Ing.  We  mtwt  pursue  tbe  objective*  of  tb* 
charter  with  resolution  as  firm  as  tbe  rode 
on  which  this  building  rests.  We  must  con- 
duct our  affairs  fotirsquare  vrtth  the  charter. 
In  terms  as  true  as  this  cornerstone. 

If  we  do  these  things,  the  United  Nations 
will  endure  and  will  brlag  tbe  blMaingi  at 
peace  and  weU-heing  to 


Hie  Ef  ect  of  tbe  Doable  CorparetiM  Tax 
«•  Life  lasvaacc 


EXTEJISION  OF  REIdARKS 
or 

KON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VKSMOWT 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIV  B8 

Weanesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted.  I 
am.  by  request  of  a  life-insurance  policy- 
holder. Including  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  made  to  life-insur- 
ance policyholders  by  the  Life  Insurance 
Policy  Holders  Protective  Association. 

The  statement  explains  why  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  life  insurance  has  de- 
clined, why  life-insurance  dividends  have 
been  cut.  and  why  life-insiirance  premi- 
ums have  been  raised,  as  it  discusses  the 
effect  of  the  double  cofporation  tax  on 
life  ii 


Felloto  PoUefhotder: 

Tou  took  out  a  Ufe-lnstiraix:e  policy  for  tbe 
protection  of  yovff  wife  and  famUy.  Now  you 
are  worried  because  they  no  longer  have  tb* 
protection  you  planned  for  tta*m  when  you 
took  out  your  poUcy.  Tou  haa*  cauae  to  be 
concerned  because  the  bread-and-buttar 
value  of  your  policy  has  declined  about  00 
percent  since  1933.  In  terms  of  food,  tba 
purchaaing  valtie  of  your  life  Inaurance  la 
about  40  percent  of  Its  1S33  value. 

American  life-insurance  companies  ar*  tb* 
strongest  in  the  world  and  have  a  remark- 
able record  of  performance.  Tour  life-insur- 
ance company  will  promptly  pay  the  fUU 
number  of  dollars  called  for  under  your  pot- 
Icy — but  your  Insuranc*  company  ha*  no 
control  over  what  tho**  dollars  will  buy. 
Our  Government's  future  ^>*ndlTig  and  tax- 
ing poacie*  will  largely  datanBlaa  tb*  real 
value  of  your  life  Insuiancc. 

yinaiaaw  ioluom  at  Twa  taoosa 

Our  National  Oovemment  la  spending  so 
lavishly  that  our  tax  burden  has  become  ter- 
rific. It  has  piled  agency  on  agency,  bureau- 
crat on  bureaucrat,  and  subsidy  on  subsidy. 
Since  lt3a  it  has  quadrupled  the  ntmiber  of 
bureaucrats  on  the  public  F>ay  roll  and  haa 
made  subeldte*  to  many  millions  more.  Ifor* 
than  14,000.000  persons  now  reply  upon  our 
National  Government.  In  whole  or  part,  for 
their  livelihood.  When  State  and  local  em- 
plovees  are  added,  we  find  that  19.000,000 
per^^ons  are  feedins?  at  the  public  troueh.  It 
is  liierelore  easy  to  understand  why  the  cost 
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.  f  or  • 

•9  to  oa  In  Um  ibap*  of  «  &-«mt 
f«taU  pilo*.  Tbat  tm  oa«  of  Um  m«aM  why 
tb*  booMv;;*  vbo  ipMkt  •!•  p«r  week  lor 
«oa«  IB  lan  p*M  VM-M  tor  «b«  mb*  food 
$B  UM    wl^  cte  Itf •  liMjiMn  policy  vMch 

"  aaftf  batt«r~  pro- 
toMOO  by  l»a— 
Um  tlOOOO  policy  to  M.OCO. 

ttS  OH  OOBPOBitSlOH  SABHOMS 

to  tlM  b««TT  Stat*.  eouBty.  mnd 
ctt7  us.**.  Ueaoat  fee*,  etc .  vhlch  «  eorpon- 
Uon  pay*,  oar  KaUcoa:  Oo»ain»ant  impne— 
»  us  oC  ap  to  St  percent  on  •oiporate  eam- 
p^^  Tb*  fealaace.  after  pttysmt  at  tbaae 
OMd  partif  for  kBpMvaaaatB  and 
axktf  parity  to  paf  divMMdi  to  tta 
Then  tbe  IUUsbb) 
isMxtU  *t»p  m  and  lery  a 

t«ji  oo  tnat  portion  wtUcb  la 
to  pay  dJTWttulT     Ttkmt  national  and  State 
tc  X  r*  sn  dlTtdndi  are  pnM  toy  tte  I 
e;s.  asd  the  nntk«al  tarn 
h^h  aa  TV  pMMBt.     THia  dooMe  tos 

r.nt.  Its  caoM*  hlfber  Uvtag  ooala 
thereby  lows  the  real  or  punhMJiig  value 

n  ao  dlnoiB^M  inveetaiant  In 
stocks  that  Indiflduala  are  forced 

for  *he  pwchaee  of 

raw  ao  bonde  «ha«  the  eemf^i  of  UXe- 
ipnnlee  are  eorraspoodmcly  re- 
asd  they  are  forced  to  tucreaae  pre- 
ratea   on    new    pollrtee    and    rediice 
dlTtdeods  OB  thoM  otethndlBC- 

tnveetof*  to  Ay  away  from 

of  corporation  atocks.  except- 

wtth  hunt  eetatilliherl  eamln«  rcc- 

Coneequantly  tt  la  dlAcult.  u  not  tm- 

I  to  start  up  in  busl- 

>oha  tor  our  e»pan«t>ng 


SnOCLS  ACT 

ly  Members  of  Confrem  reaUas  that  the 
taxation  of  eorporatlon  eamtnts  u 
up  the  cost  of  Urtnc:  ti  reducing  tbe 
porrikastng  value  of  tneiiranre  and  mvtngs; 
la  preventtag  the  evpaaalnw  of  the  Nation's 
Biill*  and  fa*  ICC  lea,  and  la  fanslng  tuiempioy« 
It.  Soeh  wilalamlliig  Isadsn  as  Hon. 
B.  MeCabe.  Chairman  of  tbe  Federal 
Board:  Bon.  Walter  P.  Oeorge.  cbalr- 
of  the  Sanato  Ptaanee  Ooountttce.  and 
Hoah  M-  Maaoi:.  o<  the  Rouse  Ways  and 
Coaamlttec  have  publicly  ur^ed  that 
legleUtlon  be  enacted  which  wiu  correct  this 
trnfartunato  alldaUuu. 

reconvenes  nest  January 
itlon  wtU  be  propoeed.  It 
la  to  yocv  personal  laMnsl  and  the  welfare 
of  vnttr  <H>untry  that  your  Senators  and  Bep- 
rv»  e  support  such  le^uUtton. 

Vk  e  pmicyboKers  have  a  double  intarest  in 
tbe  onfortunato  sltuatloo  which 
taxation  of  corpora- 
TtlMOulSO  of  ua 
MlliylMliWi  In  the  Unttad  Btotas  and  wa 
base  tba  inSuaace  and  aamerlaal  strsngtb  to 
hrtne  about  the  nicsssary  reform.  Tou  owe 
tt  to  yourself  and  fsnUly  to  raise  your  voice 
and  place  the  weight  of  your  per*  >n»l  in- 
of  leaa  manrtlwg  and  fair 


AlU  Speaks  lo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


cr 


wm-    HON.  HELLN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 


or  CMLOvmxiA 


n  mm  oocss  or  BiPBBSBiTATivia 
We49e»dat.  October  19.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Spcbker.  Pandit 
Jawaharlai  Nfhru  has  come  to  the 
United  States  to  help  Amcrtcm  know 
what  kind  of  ally  India  might  be  In  the 
world  ttruBgie  (or  frceaooi.  and  to  seo 
wiMrt  kind  of  ally  ABKricB  Bdght  be.  Hs 
has  saM)  he  vants  no  Marshall  plan  for 
India.  All  he  seeks  (or  his  cotrntrymen 
Is  a  deccBt  standard  of  ttTtnc  and  a  place 
of  Infliience  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  A  stable  Asia  where  democracy 
can  flourish  drptindi  first  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  and  most 
partletxlarly  of  India. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RsccRO.  I  want  to  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  published  on  Wednesday.  Oc- 
li.  1M0.  which  I  thmk  is  an  escel- 
MBUBcntary  on  the  value  to  Amer- 
ica of  Pandit  Nehru's  Tirit: 

acu  srxAKs  to  ascxsica 

"In  this  world  of  Inccesant  and  feverish 
activity  men  have  little  time  to  think,  much 
lem  to  conatder  Ideals  and  objectives." 

The  words  are  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru's 
In  his  speech  at  CQltnnbIa  University  on 
Monday  night.  They  are  alao  the  expression 
of  sn  Asu  which  has  always  valued  con- 
templation above  action,  intentions  above 
They  bring  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
World's  huatUng  preoccupation  with 
techaotoglcnl  power  tba  remliirtfr  of  anuther 
world's  Judpsant  on  that  concern. 

Mr.  Nehru  arrtTed  In  the  United  States 
sooa  after  the  news  of  Russia's  atom  bomb. 
Be  la  a  good  corrective  to  the  unthinking 
lia|wilse  to  "do  something"  quick  in  order  to 
kbat — and  perhape  by  that  very  fact  to 
-the  threat  swggeated  by  the  news, 
plenty  of  time  to  tLlnk.  Thir- 
teen years  In  Jail  have  given  htm  ample 
occaalon  to  ponder  the  nature  of  the  west- 
em  luperiallsm  which  put  him  there  and 
the  doctrlnee  of  force  and  violence  opposed 
to  his  aaaaSer  Gandhi's  potent  gospel  of  non- 


Out  of  this  aspetlence  has  come  s  deep 
bumanltarlaa  T*"^**  ^  ^^  thinking  To 
practical  western  minds  It  may  seem  tinged 
with  unreallsm — and.  Indeed,  Mr.  Nehru 
may  weU  learn  on  this  trip  bow  large  a  part 
of  America's  roaring  energies  serve  humani- 
tarian ends  in  a  very  practical  way.  Tet 
It  Is  true  also  that  too  many  Americans 
bellev-  that  guns  In  Asia  are  practical  poli- 
tics In  a  world  power  struggle,  whereas  talk 
about  racial  equality  and  help  for  Asia's 
poverty -strlAan  millions  Is  visionary  Irrele- 
vance. 

It  Is  not  irrelevant — not  even  to  tbe  power 
struggle.  For  power  Is  Ideological  as  well  aa 
technological,  moral  as  well  as  military.  A 
continent  that  feels  Itself  to  be  deeplsed  bj 
Its  sntwbUa  white  msstsfs  la  a  poor  bulwark 
agalnat  tba  gloving  proailssa  of  communism. 
An  America  which  haa  worked  miracles 
through  mass  production  without  yet  achiev- 
ing tba  miracle  of  sharing  its  beueQts  more 
with  the  world's  masses  Is  StUl  a  poor 
tte  for  world  leaderahlp. 
The  doasastle  etlarts  on  President  Tru- 
i's  pafat-4  pragtam  which  remalna  the 
aonatrtictlve  part  of  America's  foreign 
bow  much  need  there  la  for  the 
ip "  fur  which  MX. 


Behru  calls.  There  Is  peelDondMt  truth  in 
his  statement: 

"The  eoloeaal  aspanditure  of  energy  and 
reaotirccs  on  artnatoaats  that  la  an  ouutand- 
Ing  feature  of  many  national  budgets  today 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  world  peace. 
Perhapa  even  a  fraction  of  that  outlay  in 
other  ways  and  for  other  purpoaas  will  pro- 
Tide  a  more  enduring  baala  for  peace  and 
happtnesa." 

This  Is  not  to  ignore  the  relative  necesaity 
tor  force  to  restrain  aggreaalon  in  today's 
unhappy  world.  It  Is  to  acknowledge — and 
ptrNipr  saasa  of  our  practical  men  of  affairs 
could  taa  a  sasaon  of  solitary  confinement 
In  order  to  think  about  this— that  peace  must 
finally  be  won  with  spiritual  weapons. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

or  Krw  Toan 

IN  TBS  BOC8K  OP  REPRESENT ATXVZS 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRO.  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  George  Crews  McOhee  and 
myself  over  Voice  of  America.  October 
14.  1949.  on  the  siRnlflcance  of  Nehru's 
VLUt.  as  a  part  of  a  15-minute  daily 
broadcast  to  India  during  the  visit  to 
"-  •  ■•  '^*  •  -  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Jawaharal  Nehru: 


iMTzavizw  wrrH 


casws  M'cHn 


1.  How  do  you  think  Prime  Minister 
Nehru's  vUlt  to  the  United  States  will  affect 
relations  between   this  country   and   India? 

Mr.  McOhis.  Long  before  the  Indian 
people  had  won  their  Independence,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  expressed 
theU'  sympathetic  Interest  In  their  strivings 
for  freedom.  We  admired  and  respected 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Independence  struggle. 

Despite  the  strong  bonds  of  sympathy  be- 
tween us.  and  modern  developments  which 
In  a  sense  have  brought  us  and  all  nations 
cloeer  together.  India  has  to  many  Americans 
seemed  a  distant  and  unramlliar  place. 
There  have  been  tlmca  when  uur  respective 
points  of  view  have  not  been  understood, 
or  the  full  meaning  of  some  dllScult  prob- 
lem facing  one  of  ua  has  not  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  other. 

The  Prime  Minister's  visit  wUI  help  to 
bring  to  our  people  an  Increased  under- 
standing of  the  great  Importance  of  our  re- 
lations with  India.  We  also  hope  that  the 
visit  will  assist  the  Prime  Minister  In  ar- 
riving at  a  true  appraisal  of  oiur  country, 
our  national  hopea  and  aspirations  for  a 
better  world,  and  the  poaltlon  of  responsi- 
bility we  have  assumed  in  world  affairs — we 
feel  that  thla  proceaa  cannot  but  be  bene- 
ficial, that  our  exii>tlng  ties  with  India  will 
be  strengthened,  and  that  our  friendship 
will  become  deeper  and  more  understanding. 

a.  What  poaltlon  do  you  see  India  taking 
as  a  leader  In  Asian  affairs? 

Mr  McOaee.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  a 
map  showing  India's  geographic  position  In 
Asia  to  apprecUte  lU  (wtentlalitlea  in  Asian 
affairs.  Its  Isud  mass  la  huge.  Its  resources 
are  vast,  and  In  addition  a  great  newly 
awakened  population  Is  rssponding  to  the 
Influence  of  an  enlightened  leadership. 

We  believe  that  India  will  take  a  positive 
constructive  role  In  Asian  affairs.  It  has  a 
spiritual  heritage  and  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  values  In  human  and  inter- 
national relations,  together  wuh  a  wiiiiii^- 
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neas  to  assume  1 1  iipisislNllty.  which  sdmlr- 
ably  equip  it  for  leadcgrahlp.  It  Is  striving 
to  educate  lU  people,  to  make  them  polit- 
ically consclousk  and  to  instill  in  them  the 
full  meaning  of  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ahlp  In  a  free  zmtlon.  Similarly  it  Is  devot- 
ing great  thoug^xt  and  effort  to  tbe  develop- 
ment of  its  reaourcss.  the  expansion  of  its 
Industry,  the  improvement  of  iu  agricultural 
methods,  and  the  development  of  lU  trade 
relations. 

The  leaders  of  that  country  seem  to  have 
a  full  apprecUtion  of  the  power  that  will 
rest  in  tbe  hands  cA  a  politically  conscious 
Indian  people  supported  by  an  tndustrlal- 
Ized  economy.  It  la  to  be  expected  that  the 
realization  by  the  people  of  India  of  the  obli- 
gatloos  of  this  power,  together  with  the  how- 
erlnf  of  the  generous  and  chlvalrlc  spirit  of 
India,  will  lead  to  the  assumption  of  an 
Increaalngly  Important  role  in  the  affairs  of 
Asia  as  a  whole. 

3.  What  about  her  role  as  a  world  power? 
Mr.  VlcGHZx.  If  we  think  of  might  when 

we  visualize  India's  position  as  a  world 
power,  we  can  reflect  on  iU  area,  its  re- 
sources, and  its  manpower.  The  Indian  lead- 
ars  are  determined  to  develop  the  talenU  of 
their  people  and  the  resources  of  their  coun- 
try. 

The  spread  at  nationalism  and  the  begin- 
hings  of  industrlaiization  in  AsU.  together 
with  many  other  diverse  factors  of  a  polit- 
ical and  economic  nature,  have  placed  Asia 
In  a  much  more  significant  position  in  world 
affairs  than  in  the  past.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Asia  wUl  In  the  future 
assume  an  even  more  important  place.  In- 
dia's inherent  importance  in  Asia  has  been 
enhanced  by  a  stable  government  supported 
by  a  loyal  people.  India  Ixaa  a  tradition,  a 
history,  and  a  culture  which  accord  great 
value  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  mental  at- 
tributes of  man.  The  country  has  been 
swept  by  a  nationalism  which  Is  Intense 
and  dynamic,  yet  India  has  already  played 
a  role  in  the  United  Nations  which  Indicates 
great  potentialities  for  leadership  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

4.  In  what  ways  can  you  foresee  a  further 
strengthening  'if  ties  between  United  States, 
India,  and  the  other  friendiy  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  world? 

Mr.  McGhei.  As  we  get  to  knew  one  an- 
other better  we  develop  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  our  mutual  problems  and  th,e  in- 
evitability of  our  dependence  each  upon  the 
other.  India,  a  new  nation,  has  been  con- 
fronted by  many  perplexing  obstacles  which 
are  unique  to  iiiat  country.  It  has  liad  many 
Important  decisions  of  a  political,  adminis- 
trative, and  economic  character  to  make,  and 
It  has  been  enaeavoring  to  find  new  and  sat- 
isfactory answers  to  questions  which  have 
plagued  It  in  the  past.  As  the  leaders  of 
India  have  progressed  toward  solutions  to 
their  Internal  problems,  they  have  been  able 
to  devote  more  and  more  time  and  effort  to 
their  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  as  normal 
trade  and  commercial  activities  develop  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  as  our  knowledge 
of  each  other  increases  through  increased 
travel  and  exchange  of  InfcMTnatlon.  and  as  a 
greater  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
community  of  Interests  develops,  India's  ties 
with  us  and  the  other  democratic  nations  of 
the  world  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  We 
for  our  part  will  welcome  this  development, 
and  are  prepared  to  support  it  by  friendly 
cooperation,  by  working  toward  muttially 
satisfactory  arrangements  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  by  lending  appropriate  assistance, 
whenever  it  la  desirable  and  practicable. 


dental  quality  about  this  great  man — an  &vjc^ 
of  the  spiritual  seems  to  hover  over  him. 
Tet  his  words  are  those  of  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
practical  needs  of  day  to  day  living.  He  Uvea 
by.  of.  and  for  the  ptopim  at  Inctta. 

This  cultured,  sensttlea.  and  sensible  man 
is  one  tj  inspire  and  lead  India  forth  out  of 
her  present  economic  difllrjiltlew.  His  am- 
bition is  to  expand  food  and  factory  produc- 
tion in  his  country  so  that  India  might  be- 
come the  "workshop"  of  Asia.  For  this  pur- 
pose, India  would  need  machinery  and  agri- 
cultural equipment,  and  dollars — not  rupees 
or  blocked  sterling  are  required.  I  feel 
America  would  do  well  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  this  regard. 

India  needs  food  and  otir  warehouses  are 
btirsting  with  surplus  wheat,  com.  and  eggs. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  might 
trade  those  food  surpluses  for  our  much- 
needed  suategic  materials  like  manganass 
and  other  minerals  of  India.  The  rsaooroas 
of  our  Import-Export  Bank,  as  well  ss  the 
World  Bank,  could  be  tapped  by  India  to 
help  her  divert  the  fresh  waters  erf  tlie 
Himalayas  snd  other  regions  for  purposes  of 
Irrigation,  land  reclamation,  and  electric 
power. 

Nehru  represents  the  liaison  that  exists 
between  the  two  peace-loving  natlona  of  In- 
dia and  the  United  States— a  liaison  which 
slu>uld  grow  stronger  with  time.  Negotia- 
tions are  now  pending  for  tbe  formulation 
of  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  between  our  two  countries.  I 
express  the  hope  that  this  treaty  will  soon 
be  consummated.  It  will  mark  another  mile- 
stone on  our  mutual  toslA  of  cordiality  and 
good  will. 

We  are.  Indeed,  fortunate  In  having  a  great 
man  like  Nehru  visit  us.  His  people  will  be 
able  to  see  us  through  his  eyes  as  he  notes 
the  eagerness  of  our  people  to  be  of  help 
to  his  country.  Our  people  want  India  to 
prosper  and  succeed.  They  recognize  in  her 
a  true  exponent  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

One  readily  /ecognizes  in  Nehru  the  gen- 
uine statesman  whose  life  has  been  one  of 
self-sacrifice  for  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  who  has  been  an  opponent  of 
Imperialism  everywhere  as  well  as  a  cham- 
pion of  all  the  peoples  of  Asia. 


Pardoo  Me,  Year  Red  Slip  Is  Showiof 
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or    MINN-ESOTA 


__^____^ ,or!crwTOSK 

My  intervtek  wttb  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave 
me  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  firm 
hold  on  the  people  of  India.  It  showed  me 
why  throngs  of  his  people  swarm  to  hear 
him  when  he  speaks.     There  U  a  transcen- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Jo 
Duvall : 

p.'UtooM  m.  Totm  red  slip  is  showing 
(By  Jo  Duvall) 

A  struggle  of  tremendous  slgnlflcanee 
rages  in  eastern  Asia,  a  struggle  clouded  by 
a  dust  storm  of  political  confusion  which  Is 
blinding  us  both  to  our  own  impending  peril 
and  our  opportunity  to  thwart  it. 

At  the  moment  the  conflict  is  in  China, 
but  it  Is  by  no  means  a  struggle  of  Commu- 
nists versus  Nationalists  there.  It's  bigger 
than  either  adversary.  It  Is  at  once  our 
challenge  and  our  opportunity. 

Whether  we  expected  or  even  wanted  the 
Job.  we  are  answerable  for  the  destiny  of 
millions  throughdut  the  world.  Do  we  have 
what  it  takes?  ^e  have  the  finest  form  of 
government,  the  highest  standard  oX  living, 


and  the  fairest  way  at  life  thus  far  devised. 
If  we  don't  bring  these  achlevemenu  in  soma 
degree  to  otlier  peoples  we  shall  Inseltabty 
lose  them  ourselvea.  Tbe  Conununists  ara 
determined  that  our  way  of  life  shall  not 
spread. 

The  Communist  tactic  is  propaganda,  in- 
direct penetration  of  weakness.  The  Ameri- 
can philosophy,  cr  so  we  say.  Is  to  try  to  help 
our  neighbors  Improve  their  condition.  We 
try  to  promote  and  buUd.  whUe  the  Commu- 
nists drive  forward  from  Russia  In  their 
totalitarian  objective  of  world  conquest. 

Why  are  we  so  blind  to  our  own  interests, 
as  well  as  to  our  obligations  in  China?  Have 
we  forgotten  so  soon  that  ttie  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Oovemment  for  almost  a  qnartsr 
of  a  century  has  been  fighting  totalitarlanbas 
in  Asia?  Has  it  escaped  our  notice  that  this 
government  has  been  consistently  friendly 
to  America,  while  the  Communists  have  been 
consistently  pro-Basslan  and  anti-AmerlcanY 
Why  are  we  mnflng  our  opportunity  in 
China?  The  situation  there  is  custom -tai- 
lored for  us. 

Ever  since  VJ-day  we  have  been  shilly- 
shallying around  with  our  repeated  pledges 
of  help  to  the  Chinese  Government,  but  our 
help  has  been  abotit  as  practical  ss  telUns 
a  drowning  man  you  have  a  good  stout  ropa 
if  he  wants  to  swim  ashore  and  get  it. 

And  now  our  Stau  Department  haa  mada 
its  unique  contribution  to  Chinese- American 
understanding  and  cooperation.  In  1.054 
pages. of  fine  print  it  has  proved  to  the  com» 
plete  satisfaction  of  its  all-wise  and  unprej- 
udiced authors  tiutt  all  of  China's  woes  sre 
due  to  the  fumhUng  and  aomiption  of  the 
Nationalist  Govenunsnt  and  to  the  stupid- 
ity and  stubbornness  of  Chiang  Blai-shek. 
It  solemnly  concludes  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  blameless,  that  "nothing  this 
country  did  or  could  have  done  •  •  • 
could  have  changed  the  result:  nothing  that 
was  lert  undone  by  this  country  could  have 
contributed  to  it."  Since  such  lofty  states- 
manship must  be  wholly  devoid  of  any  sense 
of  humor.  It  would  never  occur  to  those  who 
chastely  christened  this  masterpiece  of  di- 
plomacy that  It  would  Immediately  become 
known  throughout  the  world  as  "The  White- 
wash Paper." 

Some   mighty   peculiar  events   iiave   hap- 
pened in  China.     If  they  had  happened  to 
you  or  to  me  I  think  we  would  be  consider- 
ably   disturbed.     I    know     I    wouldn't    be 
pleased  if  one  of  my  neighbors  sold  his  old 
metal   to  my   enemies  so   they   could   mold 
bullets  and  take  potshots  at  me.     Neither 
would  you.     And  it  would  raise  my   blood 
pressure  if  someone  gave  away   a   valuable 
comer  of  my  property,  and  kept  the  deal  a 
secret  to  boot,  while  I  was  fighting  for  his 
skin  as  well  as  my  own.     And  If  I  had  my 
back  to  the  wall,  trying  to  fight  off  a  pack 
of   armed   bandits,   and   one  of   my   friends 
sent  me  a  gun  but  neglected  to  include  any 
ammunition.    I    wouldn't    Uke    it.     Neither 
would  I  like  It  if  he  yelled  across  the  back 
fence  that  he'd  be  glad  to  send   me  soma 
more  bulleUess  guns  if  Fd  keep  on  fighting 
vrlth   both  bands  but  still  manage  to  find 
Ume  to  rejsair  the  roof  aotd  ssCocm  Junior. 
And  also  kick  out  some  coBsagoss  who  were 
helping   me   in   the   fight    Just   because   in 
extremity  they'd  filched  a  few  things  that 
didn't  belong  to  them.    And  I  wouldn't  take 
kindly    to   my    friend   offering   advice    that 
might  work  well  in  his  hOlisa  but  not  in 
mine    or    prjring    into    my    personal    affairs 
and  broadcasting  the  skeletons  in  my  closet. 
And  just  when   the  going  was  roughest  1 
wouldn't  like  tt  if  he  published  three  pounds 
of  alibis  to  try  to  justi'y  letting  me  down. 
No,  sir;  that  would  put  quite  a  crimp  in  our 
friendship.    The  Chinese,  like  us.  have  a  lot 
of  pride.    Like  us  they  have  much  to  be 
proud  of — but  you'd  never  suspect  It,   the 
way  we've  been  acting  of  late.     Stepping  on 
pride  Is  a  very  effective  way  to  lose  friends, 
and  fur  keeps. 
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iUj  untntanMtf  Ulk 
tuMot  boei<<  our 
•tocft  wttn  Um  Cfctn>w  "nmfy  Uk«n  « 
tflr"  vtov  of  o«r  uiK<Tirl«l  tavoMtMon  wbo 
taovo  tratpaod  ov«r  there  in  groM  kic*.  Aa 
ft  iMttTT  at  (act.  U't  qulU  •  warm  point  vlUa 


at  Um 
with  tlM  mar*  mibtlo 
propoc»XMl>st«.  bar*  poddiMl  •  oooTindng 
It  ,  wT^  Tfli7  intarwtlnf  reMtlng. 
when  tbc  readers  are  ao  far  away 
that  they  can't  check  op  cm  what's  true 
and  what  Ian  t  A  hopataaa  meaa.  China  I 
To  haar  a  lot  o<  paopla  talk  you  d  think  China 
la  loot  forwvar  and  w«  mlfht  aa  well  make 
the  baat  of  It  and  cuddle  up  to  the  rictarm. 
Foor.  poor  ChinA.  Soon  to  be  completely 
•nguUed  by  the  CooamunUta.  Too  bad.  but 
what  ataa  eoold  you  aspect?  What  wtth  tha 
much  adftiaiid  corroptloo  and 
at  ttaa  Chlnaae  aovemment.  the 
taaea  at  Chlaoc  Kal-«hek.  the 
tern,  and  ▼arkna  other  dafldenctea 
noua  only  to  Wattonallat  CtaJaa. 

It's  late,  bat  not  too  late,  to  examine 
Uita  bill  of  fooda  sold  to  Americana  with  al- 
aoat  lavadlMa  aueeeea.     Its   not   too   late 

the  whltt  paper  ••  tinHwlaitt:  instead  of 
listening  to  loespartaooed  would-be  journal - 
lata  wbo  oiade  a  week-end  survey  of  China 
and  then  burned  back  to  spread  the  tmprea 
that  they  abeorbed  ail  oC  China  and 
now  fuUy  quail  tied  to  aolve  her  prob- 
tnrtdan tally  who  are  well 
at  tha  monatarj  value  of  the  setiaa- 
tlonal:  Instead  at  avftBavlBC  tlM  batt  of 
the  fellow  traveler*  who  kava  baHi  ayatsm- 
atically  trymc  to  build  up  mil  Ohiaaas  feel- 
tn«  in  America  and  anti-Amerteaa  faaling  la 
China — and  succeeding  very  well.  too. 

We  are  told  we  ahouldnt  help  China  ba- 
ot  tha  oorrupuon  in  the  Chinese  Oov- 
OaauBunuu  araat  rsally 
■M  dear  agrarlaa  ratorm- 
ars  wbo  wUt  pull  another  Tito.  That  we've 
already  dropped  a  blUlacv— or  was  It  three 
bUlioo — dollars  down  the  rat  hole.  That 
OOHiBanlain  in  China  doaan't 
And  anyhow,  it's  too  lau  to  help. 

af  the  klnka  In  that  ime  of 
a   bit  of   sUalgbUulng. 
thoee    luiey    talee    about   corruption 
the  Chlneee  Oovenunant  haa  been  aflUcted 
With    a    sprinkltac   of   eoaqwrable    Baguaa. 
■atlya.   Tammany    Ralla.   and   laaaer   small- 
Um»  ehlaelsrs.     But  a  ilance  at  any  dally 
newspaper     would     Indicate     that     political 
akuUducgery  la  an  occupational  disease  that 
la  fairly  well  distributed  around  the  world. 
Why  pick  on  China  for  more  than  Its  share 
at  the  general  cussed neaa  of  the  human  race? 
It  Mnt  ao  easy  to  be  honeet  on  an  empty 
•MMftaeh.  whan  your  wife  and  children   are 
iMiigi  f   too.  but  tka  vaat  majority  of  Chl« 
Mae  oaclals  manaca.  BBd  they  dont  Judge 
too  harshlT  their  brethren  who  oaSMlaBally 
•Up.     In  China  there  are  many  hard-work* 
tag.  undarfed.  Ul-ciothed  men  and  woaaeo  of 
Integrity  wbo  have  been  work- 
to  balp  throw  out  the  Conunu* 
alsta.    I  know  tham  paraonally.    But  nobody 
•ver  heara  aaythlag  about  tbeoi.     They're 
M«  good  copy. 

Than  we  hear  that  sre  ahouidn't  help  ba- 
eauae  of  the  aquaeas  aystem.  Well,  a  roea 
by  any  othar  name.  Wa  ought  be  abia  to 
giv*  the  CTiln— a  a  few  pofntera  on  tha  ftaar 
Take  rent  gougiag,  for  ta- 
where  to  gat  a  roof  over 
your  bead  you  buy  a  few  pieeee  of  old.  bro- 
kau-down  furniture  on  the  QT.  Or  "selio 
log"  your  ear  to  a  landlord  to  get  an  apart- 
■aant.  Oh.  faa:  and  warant  theta  davlcua 
ways  of  obtaining  OMat.  gaaolioe.  and  clga- 
,  during  tha  war?  Then  there's  the  cue- 
ransom  for  checking  )uur  tuti  The 
ML     The  protection   racket.     The   "A 


Sure. 


percenters."  Ths  tte-tn  salca.  The  kick- 
back. Tha  political  pay-off.  The  swindle 
sheets.  The  gravy  train.  Here  at  home  we 
are  uaad  to  living  cheek  by  Jowl  wtth  such 
banditry,  but  In  otir  blgb-mtnded  Idealism 
wa  mndamn  the  Chlneee  as  utterly  depraved 
for  eountanapctng  almllar  goingi-oo  under 
a  different  aasM. 

And  than  ciomsa  a  crack  at  the  nepotism  In 
China.  A  nice,  hlgh-eoundlng  word  which 
we  dont  use  much  In  this  country  We  say 
"wire  pulling"  or  "contacta."  Like  if  you 
want  a  )oo  It  wont  hurt  your  chancea  of 
getting  It  U  your  old  man  owns  the  business. 
MapoMaa  echoes  In.  "It's  not  what  you  know 
but  who  you  know.'  "Tell  Joe  I  sent  you." 
*T  can  get  It  for  you  wholeaale."  *^ee  my 
name."  or  "Harvard  Is  a  good  school  to  make 
oontacta."  Somehow  I  doubt  whether  the 
MattanaUats  thought  up  that  pracUce  all  by 


We  hear  we  shouldn't  help  because  the  Na- 
tionalist armies  won't  stick  together  Just 
recall  that  they've  been  fighting  since  1931. 
and  oo  their  own  soil!  Morale  goea  down 
with  no  support,  no  equipment,  only  prom- 
laaa  from  tbair  bast  friend,  the  United 
Stetea.  DIaoouragad  people  have  a  habit, 
as  we  know,  of  letting  themselves  be  car- 
ried along  by  the  current,  of  drifting  with 
the  political  tide  of  the  moment  There  was 
quite  a  politleal  turn-over  In  this  country 
in  the  early  thlrtlaa.  when  we  were  In  an 
economic  predicament. 

Now  let's  look  Into  this  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  that  went  dosm  the  rat  hole.  Right 
U>to  the  pockets  of  Kung  and  Soong.  Thar* 
ar^  appalling  discrepanclaa  In  the  raporta  aa 
to  the  amount  of  aid  and  the  use  made  of  It. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  gave  the  Chlnaae  a  mara 
pittance.  unaccounUbly  delayed  at  that,  and 
expected  them  to  work  miracles  with  It. 
Accusations  of  corruption  provide  a  handy 
allbt  for  not  giving  adequate  help,  but  they 
dont  bold  water  Two  or  three  billion?  The 
Chinese  laauad  racelpts  for  only  •105.400.000 
of  military  equipment  and  supplies  between 
VJ-day  and  the  arrival  In  Wc^ember  1948  of 
the  first  of  the  nuttarlal  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress In  April  1948.  CredlU.  not  cash,  were 
placed  at  bar  dlspoaal  to  be  applied  agaliut 
the  purchase  of  goods.  High  oOdals  of  any 
govarnmaat  oftan  are  pnssswid  of  informa- 
tloa  which  eould  b*  uasd  to  their  personal 
advantage  In  world  markeu.  but  that  Is  a 
horsa  of  a  different  color.  Whether  any 
OUasss  oatilals  profited  in  that  manner  It  la 
up  to  the  Chinese  to  decide.  There  Is  no 
substantiatioo  wbataoever  of  any  charges  of 
miaapproprlatlon  of  American  help  for 
private  gala. 

In  this  country  the  proeatfure  In  regard  to 
libel  la  to  name  namea.  datea.  and  placee.  but 
our  State  Department  blandly  Indicts  a  wbols 
govanunsoti— and  a  friendly  govaraawnt  at 
that— oa  vague  chargee  aiid  wltlKNM  giving 
the  llbalsd  a  chance  to  defend  thamaelves. 
We've  ibad  quantities  of  our  blood  to  safe- 
guard tha  nghu  cf  the  irHlividual  and  tha 
dignity  of  num.  la  It  any  wonder  that  the 
Chlneee  are  appalled  at  this  appUcaUon  of 
our  prof  ass  ad  princlplee? 

And  now  we  come  to  ths  prlas  argument 
against  helping  This  centers  around 
China's  War  Criminal  No.  1.  archfoa  of  peace. 
Alaa.  poor  Chiang  Kai-abak.  ao  Incompetent  I 
Just  couldn't  hold  hie  araay  togathar.  What 
waa  that  about  Oeorga  Waahlngtoa  bsggtaf 
frantically  for  balp  at  VaUey  rorga?  He 
dldat  esactly  gst  what  you'd  call  a  roiiaing 
vote  of  ceaAdenoe.  elttMr  from  bis  soldiers 
or  from  Ooagraaa.  And  nuuiy  a  discouraged 
■aan  up  and  want  homa  without  the  formality 
of  a  dlacharga.  Hudd— lallf.  doss  anyoaa 
doobt  that  Washing!—  wvuld  have  failed 
had  ha  aol  rseatvad  outelds  halp  tram  rranoa 
in  the  niofe  of  tima  Just  whaa  thiags  looked 
It? 


On  praetleaUy  any  street  comer  tn  Amer- 
ica you  can  baar  In  detail  what's  wrong  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  His  fsults  and  weak- 
neeees  are  freely  sired  by  members  of  the 
sidewalk  superintendents'  elube  who  could 
have  told  hlra  how  to  lick  the  Communists 
any  day  before  breakfast. 

If  Chiang  would  only  get  out.  we  uaed  to 
hear,  everything  woul(1  be  all  right.  Well, 
he  got  out.  with  the  approval — and  what 
looks  suspiciously  like  the  connivance — of 
a  few  bright  boys  down  In  Waahlngton.  He 
got  out  and  the  Kremlin's  Jubilant  grunt  of 
relief  ha.i  been  lariirely  overlooked 

The  late  Al  Smith  always  sxig^ested  look- 
ing at  the  record.  Chiang  didn't  sel'  out  to 
the  Jape,  and  aome  of  the  offers  were  right 
tempting.  He  keepa  his  word.  He's  Im- 
mune to  defeatism.  He's  got  guts.  He's 
managed  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  same  ball 
for  some  thirty-odd  years,  while  apparently 
we  are  still  trying  to  locate  the  ball 

Chiang  has  made  some  serious  mlstakea. 
and  his  methods  bavent  always  jibed  with 
Western  notions,  but  It  might  just  be  that 
Chiang  knows  more  about  his  people  and 
his  country  than  we  do  He  has  sometlmea 
listened  to  bad  advice,  but  we  might  cite 
similar  chapter  and  vsras  concerning  our 
own  leaders  Talta.  for  Instance  Or  the 
time  Americans  bulldored  him  Into  halting 
the  fight  while  they  tried  to  get  the  Com- 
munists to  sat  out  of  the  same  trough.  A 
nice  breathing  spell  for  the  Communists. 

When  Chiang  departs  thU  Ufa  you  can  lay 
a  little  bet  that  be  will  be  a  national  hero 
fur  generations  to  come  He  hasnt  accom- 
plished all  he  set  out  to  do.  but  33  years 
Isn't  much  time  to  forge  a  strong,  new  form 
of  government— It  took  us  much  longer  than 
that.  He's  had  problems  completely  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  most  Americans—  and 
of  moat  Chlnsse,  for  that  matter.  After 
World  War  n  he  bnd  to  cope  not  only  witb 
economic  damage  but  with  a  foreign-In- 
spired rsbaUlon.  And  all  he  got  from  us— 
hU  allies— was  a  kick  In  the  pants. 

We  hear  that  he's  lost  the  confldcnoa  of  his 
people  Who  are  the  ones  who  have  baan 
anlplng  at  him  all  this  time,  and  what  has 
been  the  motive?  ir  might  be  a  good  Idea 
to  slit  open  a  few  pumpkins  In  China  and 
■ee  whether  they  contain  only  seeds  Por 
Instance,  last  fall,  when  material  waa  sched- 
uled to  be  shipped  to  China,  was  the  strike 
oo  the  weet  coast  a  mere  coincidence'' 

Of  late  Chiang  has  been  nn  the  losing  end 
However,  no  set-back  be  ever  had  In  China 
eootrlhuted  so  much  to  bis  loss  of  face  as 
America's  forsaking  him.  It  Isnt  the  Amer- 
ican way  to  kick  a  man  when  he's  down. 
What's  got  Into  us  that  we  euloglas  a  man 
while  he's  fighting  at  our  side  and  who  tumad 
down  every  enticing  bribe  tor  peace,  and 
than  tuxn  our  backa  oo  him  when  he  Is  fight- 
ing to  fend  off  the  same  foreign  tyranny  we 
spitMl  millions  to  oppose  in  Kurope? 

Th's  smear  of  Chiang  Kal-ahek  Is  a  part 
of  the  whole  calculated,  diabolical  plan  to 
dlKTsdlt  the  Chinese  Oovemment  and  hood- 
wink tha  United  fitataa  into  sending  no  help 
to  oppose  onmmunUm  in  China. 

The  queation  of  whether  we  will  help  China 
cannot  and  must  not  be  decided  solely  upon 
what  Is  beet  for  the  Uaitcd  States,  but  alao 
upon  what  la  ticat  for  China.  It's  quite  true 
that  there  have  been  aome  evila  in  the  Na- 
tlonallat  Oovanunent.  as  there  are  in  all 
davaateted.  war-waary  countriee.  But  doea 
It  make  better  sense  to  substitute  a  new  aet 
of  evila.  or  help  eliminate  the  enla  and  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  good  already  there? 

OoaMBUBlsm  la  not  the  anawer  to  any 
proMaHH-and  certainly  not  to  China's.  Let's 
take  a  loser  look  at  this  -sfTsrlan  reformer" 
nora  ds  plums,  which  tn  spite  of  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  tha  ooatrary  la  stUI  being 
dished  out  nn  gospel  truth  8o  Chiasaa 
Communiate    are    different!      NoMMOSa.      A 
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19  a  Oooaouialst.  and  they  all 
« IsngiM^t.  whether  it's  In  Mos- 
cow. Korea,  the  Aoterlcas.  or  China.  Always 
"the  people  s  liberating  army."  which  yearns 
so  passionately  for  psaea  that  it  fomanu 
war  aU  the  time!  Many  of  tha  Chlnssa 
leaders  were  trained  ir  Moacow.  among 
tham  Li  Li-sa&.  wbo  Is  married  to  a  Russian. 
Thay've  aU  b9cn  rshaarorl  to  shout,  "Down 
with  Amertcsn  XmpsrlBltMX.''  Who  U  sup- 
porting this  Chlnssa  Oommunist  army? 
Who  equipped  It?  American  suppUss.  such 
as  they  were,  wouldnt  have  baaa  enough. 
e\-en  If  they  had  been  captured  or  turned 
over  in  toto.  as  we  are  aafced  to  beUeve. 

So  they're  not  Communists!  Mao  Tae-tung 
has  publicly  stated  that  his  armies  would 
stand  on  the  side  of  RuaaU  In  the  event  of 
a  third  world  war.  that  they  belong  to  the 
antl-lmpertallst  front  headed  by  the 
U.  S.  S  R.  Our  State  Department,  having 
played  this  agrarian  reformer  theme  aong. 
now  dectarea  It  knew  the  Moacow  tie-up  aU 
along*  Rusala  and  her  satellites  lost  not  a 
minute  In  recognMag  ths  Communist  re- 
gime m  China.  And  Russia  kicked  like  a 
roped  steer  when  the  accredited  Chinese 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  brought 
charges  of  sastetlng  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment to  ovailthrow  ths  legal  govenunent  of 
China.  The  Soviets  wascd  eloquant  in  their 
deixlsJ  and  used,  ircolcally  encogh.  the  in- 
faaKNM  Wliltf  Paper  la  asppcrt  thereof.  Hot 
Commtinleut  Wbait  oCbv  proof  Is  laefclag. 
Stalin's  flngerprlnu? 

But  just  wait  and  see.  we  are  advised,  no- 
body can  "conununlw"  the  individualistic, 
bull-headed  Chinese.  Perhaps  that  s  true, 
but  It  un  t  necesaary  to  communUe  people  in 
order  to  control  them.  The  peopl>  to  Outer 
Mongolia  hsnre  neve,  been  "coBttBtmlasd.'' 
Doee  anyone  doubt  they  are  under  Russian 
control?  Why  should  we  believe  that  Russia 
wiU  make  an  escsption  of  China?  It's  also 
true  that  China  ones  kicked  out  the  Rus- 
sians, but  new  conditions  are  not  so  favor- 
abls.  It  WiU  not  be  so  sasy  as  it  was  la  tha 
early  days  at  Chiang.  And  it  simply  lent 
practical  to  sasume  that  Tito- minded  leaders 

will  develop  tn  China.  

We  are  insinicted  thst  ths  Chinese  psopls 
watcooM  Cocnmunlam.  Of  all  the  preposter- 
ous noaasnse!  The  ma)ority  dont  even  know 
what  the  word  •Communiam"  nMans. 
They're  interested  In  food,  not  in  "Isms." 
Naturally  they  laU  for  any  sweet  talk  that 
promises  them  something  better.  Probably 
Biost  of  you  who  read  this  are  well  fed  and 
reasonsbly  well  blessed  with  worldly  goods. 
Most  of  us  in  the  United  Sutes  learn  the 
Ten  CommMKlmanta.  or  sookething  similar. 
But  IX  evert  bona  In  our  dilldren's  bodies 
showed  and  their  eves  were  sunken  and  their 
little  tumnuea  bloated  by  starvaUon,  we 
would  |»obably  be  inclined  to  take  anything 
anybody  offered  and  trust  the  good  Lord  to 
overlook  the  source.  The  piotis  over  here 
would  do  well  to  esaoiine  the  Chinese  situa- 
tion for  cause  and  effect. 

We  are  aaked  to  believe  that  Communism  Is 
a  godaend  to  China.  That  seems  a  Uttle 
unfair  to  the  Deity.  In  North  China  there 
lg  now  a  record  of  dlslUnstnnment.  terror. 
supjMssslrm  and  dsspalr.  Always  the  Com- 
munist technique  Is  one  of  conciliation  and 
cooperation  as  the  first  stage  of  infiltration 
Into  any  country  or  government,  withholding 
oppressive  tactics  tmtU  they  have  full  control 
of  the  situation.  T*ey  stoop  to  any  form  of 
duplicity,  trtckery.  and  double-talk,  look 
St  the  recotdl 

The  Communists'  exemplary  behavior  a 
short  time  ago  when  they  took  over  Shanghai 
la  a  case  In  point.  A  gangster  can  aasums 
the  sunhlaliee  of  a  genUaman  s^en  It  Is 
aspadlsBttb  do  sa  In  Bhaaghal  the  Oom- 
munlsts  at  first  put  tbair  bast  fooft  forward 
to  keep  their  propaganda  matiblncry  from 
breaking  down.     The  mask  was  discarded 


with  surprising  rapidity,  as  a  number  of 
Americans  who  were  there  can  already  sadly 
testify. 

Who  says  the  Communiste  are  doing  a  good 
Job  In  the  north?  Tha  Cosamtinisu  do. 
Thev  have  reported  land  reforms  and  redU- 
trlbiitlon  of  land.  Redlatrlbutton  of  land 
Is  both  complicated  and  difBciilt.  particu- 
larly so  in  China  There  Is  no  confirmation 
that  they  have  done  It.  And  suppose  they 
have — doea  ownership  of  property  rcpreaent 
capitalistic  tyranny?  la  aonflsrstioo  proper? 
Is  the  Communiste'  purpose  aquaUaation  of 
wealth  or  consolldaUon  at  galna?  What  has 
happened  to  the  wealth?  No  oot  denlea  Uiat 
the  rich  are  getting  poorer  and  the  poor  are 
staying  poor. 

The  Communiste  have  deceived  many  In 
China,  just  as  they  have  fooled  many  tn  our 
own  co\intry.  Is  the  food  in  a  resteurant 
good  just  because  th^  front  window  Is  fresh- 
ly painted?  The  stirface  of  Communism  haa 
tridDed  many  a  hungry  peasant,  blind  to  the 
ultimate  motive.  Well  out  of  the  spotlight 
stands  Russia,  the  puppeteer,  but  very  few 
people  see  the  strings. 

Communiam  will  help  the  Chinese? 
China's  great  problem  Is  economic.  Can 
Communism  stqiply  the  solution?  Commu- 
nism standa  eieiyaheie  ss  an  enemy  of  cap- 
italism. This  Is  one  of  tu  ftmdamental 
prmciples.  And  China  m\ist  develop  stead- 
ily for  many  years  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate living  standards.  China  needs  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  investment  in  order  to  de- 
velop her  reaouroea.  Who  will  invest  money 
In  China?  Obtlofly  RtHSia  cant.  We  can. 
And  with  mutual  trade  advantagea  for  both 
countries.  But  only  if  we  help  the  Chinese 
free  their  country  from  RtMslan  strangtila- 
tlon.  If  we  dont.. the  economic  nooae  will 
soon  be  around  our  own  necks. 

Ah.  but  some  say  It's  too  late  to  help  zibw. 
It's  all  over  but  the  shoutmg.  Who's  gotng 
to  do  the  shouting?  Shall  we  leave  It  to 
the  Kremlin?  The  Ingenuity  and  dupUclty 
of  Communist  sympathizers  paaseth  sll  tin- 
derstandlng  After  VJ-day  they  said  Com- 
munism in  China  was  of  no  consequence — 
that  It  was  too  early  to  send  any  help. 
The  Chinese  Government  sent  repeated  pleas 
to  us  and  warned  us  of  the  Oommunist  perU 
Whereupon  the  apologlste  craftily  announced 
that  Communiste  In  China  arent  Commu- 
niste but  an  entirely  different  breed  of  cat. 
Now  that  developmente  are  giving  the  lie  to 
that  propaganda,  undismayed  they  switch  to 
the  new  line  that  It's  too  late  to  help. 

Before  we  chant  the  dirge  and  place  the 
lily  let's  be  sure  there's  a  corpua  delictL 
Let's  hop  off  the  mourner's  bench  and  stop 
wringing  our  hands  and  start  doing  aome- 
thlng.  The  imminent  coUapee  of  the  Na- 
tioaaUat  Government  has  been  predicted  so 
oftea  stace  1937  that  it  would  make  a  self- 
respecting  fortuneteller  cringe. 

We  can  cross  China  off  as  hopeless,  ss 
Uncle  Joe  so  fervently  hopes  we  will  do.  or 
we  can  buUd  a  few  bonfires  of  otir  own  that 
will  eventually  scorch  his  Russian  shirt  tall. 
China  is  a  big  country,  a  very  big  country. 
The  Communiste  control  very  little  more 
than  the  Japs  did  during  the  dsrkast  hours 
of  the  war.  Comniunlste  number  the  Im- 
pressive total  of  less  than  1  percent  of  tha 
population.  The  other  09  percent?  Well, 
that^  up  to  us. 

At  some  point  weTe  going  to  have  to  face 
the  facte  of  life  In  Asia,  heton  all  of  It 
swings  Into  the  Russian  orbit.  The  place  to 
take  a  stand  is  in  China,  and  fast.  The  only 
organised  force  <yposlng  Commtmlsm  In 
China  is  the  lIMIsaftUst.  The  kaagsr  we  wait 
the  more  it  wSI  cost.  Ws  must  provids 
economic  and  military  aid  which  win  be  sent, 
not  tmjsriisslTi  statistics  on  paper.  The 
Boorala  of  the  rh**'—  will  be  restored  like 
magk  If  they  know  that  aid  Is  raallj  oaalng. 


The  time  Is  past  when  we  can  Indulge  ta 
dlplomstic  protocol  and  try  to  savs  every- 
body s  fsce.  Isst  we  discover  that  face  waa 
the  only  thing  saved.  There  are  more  pra> 
clous  values  than  the  tender  seiisibilttles  of 
dlplootets.  There's  freedom,  for  one  thing, 
ours  and  China's.  There's  Integrity,  there's 
common  sense,  and  International  honor. 

The  white  paper  declares  that  we  are 
writing  off  National  tat  China.  It's  only  If 
Uncle  Joe  spreads  out  to  other  parte  of  Asia 
that  we  will  stick  out  our  tongxie  st  him.  or 
make  some  gesture  equally  effective — Judg- 
ing fran  the  position  we've  taken  thus  far. 
Apparently  as  an  afterthought  the  white 
paper  naively  aasnte  that  we  wont  help 
Chiang  and  hla  allegedly  corrupt  cohorte  but 
well  be  glad  to  help  any  others  who  want  to 
revtdt  against  Communism  in  China!  Just 
whom  are  we  going  to  help — and  how?  Are 
we  to  bypass  the  ertsbllshed  opponente  of 
Communism  and  foster  a  revolution  on  oiu 
own? 

That  technique  works  out  very  neatly  In 
mystery  thrillers,  wherein  a  smart  lad  Ig- 
nores the  trained  police  department  and 
reecues  the  darned  alagle-handed.  but  this 
Isnt  quite  the  same  slfattnn.  This  U  real- 
ity, and  It's  a  grim  tKmiamm  that  may  well 
seal  our  own  future  and  that  of  the  entire 
world.  It  would  aeem  wiaer  to  work  through 
a  group  of  people  who  for  over  twenty-five 
years  have  been  ootabatlng  Commtmlsm  aad 
who  need  only  a  rsaaoashls  aaiovat  of  taaip  to 
win.  Obviously  the  cost  wotild  be  far  leaa.  It 
would  be  aheer  folly  for  us  to  drop  ChUng 
Kai-shek  who.  even  bis  enemies  admit,  haa 
a  deep  moral  conviction  against  Communiam. 
That  alone  Is  s  powerful  weapon. 

Let's  be  practical.  Who's  going  to  i 
thess  rcvolutioniste  in  China?  Are  we 
to  arm  them?  And  what  isason  have  «•  to 
ballsee  that  the  Chinees  will  trust  us  a  sseoad 
time?  The  Chinese  are  undcrnouralshed 
physically,  but  they're  not  underdeeaiopad 
mentally. 

Wont  we  find  that  the  Chinese  will  my. 
*llo.  thank  you.  We're  ted  up  with  fighting. 
This  Is  your  battle  as  well  as  ours.  Ton 
wouldn't  help  bail  otit  the  boat  ao  now  well 
all  sink  together."  And  niany  of  them  are 
saying  precisely  that — and  with  trnderstaxid* 
able  logic. 

But.  argues  the  white  paper.  Ruaala  might 
step  In  If  we  help  the  Nationalist  govara- 
ment  and  then  World  War  III  would  bcflB. 
Rusaia  already  has  stepped  in.  History  may 
prove  that  World  War  III  haa  started.  JOBt 
the  saBM  m  World  War  n  started  at  Mbreo 
Polo  DUilga  In  1937.  although  few  if  any 
people  ware  aware  of  it  at  the  time.  But  aa- 
sxunlsg  that  It  hasnt  started.  If  ws  help  the 
Chinese  new  there's  s  chance  of  prevmtlng 
World  War  m.  If  It  cant  be  prevented,  what 
chance  have  we  of  winning  wtth  all  of  Asia 
on  RussU's  stde? 

We  miast  adopt  a  strong  and  vigorous  M- 
policy  to  isstors  our  prestige  and 
in  AsU.  We  must  let  China  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  know  exactly  where  we 
stand,  and  then  firmly  stand  there. 

We  must  aid  In  the  development  of  a 
Pacifk  pact,  rather  tlian  put  all  our  eg^  In 
the  Atlantic  baafeaC 

The  rrs.OOO.OOO  recenUy  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  use  at  the  dlseretion  of  tha 
President  should  be  allocated  Immediately 
for  ChlBft  to  aid  the  f orcea  already  opposing 
OomaniBlmB  there. 

We  mtxBt  stop  MlncTlng  ooratfrm  to  the 
truth  about  the  Soviet  strategy  In  Asia.  We 
must  carry  through  on  our  pledge  to  support 
the  ChtT**—  HattonaUst  government.  Ws 
mtwt  uphold  that  govarament  in  ite  charges. 
la  the  Unttsd  Itotions  G«ieral 
of  Soviet  Infriagement  of  China's 
political  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. 


\ 
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And  «•  mOBt  fire  posIdTt  Mrannc*  that 
we  hav*  no  Itf  tfci  at  raooffnttlng  the  Oom- 
munlst  rtgimm,  aoCwtthctandlxtg  Um  pres- 
sure— both  American  and  foreign — from 
■bort-slshtcd  tndlTlduals  and  groupe  like 
tboee  who  once  thought  they  tfould  do  buil- 
BMi  with  Hitler. 

Upon  many  oocasloiia  we  Americana  hare 
Mived  our  skins  because  we  miraculously  bad 
a  wcond  chance.  But  playing  cut  o\u  luck  Is 
neither  the  better  part  c€  wisdom  nor  of 
statesmanahlp  There  ts  still  time  to  save 
rat  China,  and  ourselves. 


CoBtTilwtiMS  •!  tkc  ScrcM  Writers'  GwU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAiUM  DOUGLAS 


or 

ta  TU£  HOUSE  or  REpRBsiirr\'nvsB 
Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
groups  of  profes-sional  workers  tn 
America  have  contributed  so  freely  of 
the  time  and  taJents  of  its  members  to 
public  causes  than  the  Screen  Writers' 
Guild  of  America.  All  during  the  war, 
the  members  of  this  organintion  pro- 
vided thousands  of  hours  of  effort  with- 
out cost  and  with  little  public  acclaim; 
Ibty  produced  pamphlets,  scripts  for 
aodon  picture  short  subjects,  speeches, 
and  materlaJ  for  all  educational  and  In- 
formational media.  The  members  of 
this  organization  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  every  Treasury  bond  drive. 
They  have  participated  without  reward 
In  nearly  every  campaign  for  the  better- 
Mcacit  of  our  country — those  for  Com- 
mdnity  Chests,  for  the  Red  Cross,  for  the 
eradication  of  Tuberculosis  and  Infantile 
Paralysis.  The  list  would  be  almost 
endless. 

Today  I  have  seen  an  article  by  Darr 
flUith  in  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News. 
which  tells  of  a  new  and  significant  group 
project  of  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild. 
Bcomse  of  its  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. I  am  idaclng  this  article  in  the 
Rxcoas  so  that  the  whole  country  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  way 
In  which  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild  is 
the  national  welfare: 


Quietly,  without  s  tap  ot  the  usual  public- 
ity drums,  an  emaslngly  ereaUTs  project  Is 
Wider  wsy  tn  this  movie- making  oooununlty. 

fleventy-ilTe  tup  Hollywood  sorsea  wrttars 
we  coUatooratlDg  upon  oo«  A  pi  r.i<mstto«. 
The  Iwoe  ot  this  bmh  Utsrary  effort.  whMb 
puu  you  In  mlxid  of  the  way  the  Bible  was 
wit(t«a.  Is  aapected  to  be  ooe  of  the  biggest 
wnnsT  asakar*  ot  the  year. 

The  writing  budget  to  daU  la  nuiBtng 
ahout  glOO.OOO  a  week  Yet.  everyoa*  U 
Ulttklrg  for  free,  even  the  Mcretarlss  are 
paying  their  own  aalarles. 

tndxistry  sstlmates  expect  the  flntshed  pro- 
tfuetloo  to  gross  sbout  M.000.000  during  the 
ff*->*»g  ao  years,  because  the  story  hss  every- 
thing: leva  ttHarst.  OMOace.  suspense,  and 
a  happy  mtiig 

Tea.  and  It's  a  mi— ga  picture. 

Tbs   Utie  of  the  ''sieapar*   is   the  Polio 
«  It's  aa  all-out  aapoa*  ot  a  u^io 
rteht  hare  in  our  ova  town.     It  ■ 
an  A  produellon  in  the  strlcteat  tttmm  ot  tha 


phrase,  becsuae  every  written  word  from  the 
typewriters  of  the  blgh-powersd  task  force  Is 
In  lupport  ot  a  wonderful  Meal  called  propo- 
sition A. 

Let  certain  etltles  of  our  motion -picture 
tndtistry  read  carefully  the  following: 

The  Screen  Writers"  OuUd  volunteered  to 
help  community  leaders  In  the  current  emer- 
gency, and  that'e  what  \a  being  done,  with- 
out tMBflMO. 

The  78  wrttara  ara  tumtnjr  out  epeclal  ma- 
terial for  the  Mggeat  stars  in  town.  Dra- 
matic tkiu.  radio  shows,  television  plsys.  re- 
cordings, monologs.  and  movie  shoru  wUl 
carry  the  story  to  the  public  The  message  is 
that  If  proposition  A  Is  patfl  In  the  ~ 
ber  election,  s  modem  •5.000.000  polio 
piui  will  rise  to  make  a  happy  endmg  out 
of  s  current  tragedy 

THS  PtOT 

The  plot  of  the  PoUo  Story  Is  to  stop  the 
audience  from  making  a  mistake.  Frantic 
families  are  rushing  to  invest  in  poUo  Iniur- 
ance.  unaware  that  all  the  Insurance  on 
earth  can't  keep  them  out  of  the  preeent  dis- 
gracefully overcrowded  conununlcsble  dis- 
ease center— if  they  are  eo  tmfortimate  sa  to 
be  stricken. 

No  citizen  In  the  entire  county  has  any 
choice  but  to  be  treated  in  this  ancient  char- 
ity edJlce  with  an  original  capacity  of  200 
beds.  A3  many  as  397  sufferers  are  now 
crammed  slda  by  side. 

PolU>  plays  no  favorltea;  all  patlenu  are 
now  forced  to  go  to  this  outmoded  and  dingy 
pesthouse;  so  the  story  has  menace.  There 
Is  a  dramatic  neceaslty  for  a  new  hcapltal.  so 
the  story  has  urgency.  Surroundings  have 
great  effect  upon  a  nervous  disease  such  as 
polio. 

Here  In  the  old  crowded  hoapltal  children 
often  sustain  permanent  shock  and  lose  the 
will  to  Oght  for  recovery  after  watching 
patlenu  die  on  either  side  of  them.  One 
little  girl  told  her  father.  'I  have  to  die.  loo. 
don't  I?"     Tes:  this  yarn  has  heartthrobs. 

A  decent  hospital  for  communicable  dis- 
aasas  would  allow  patients  and  their  fam- 
ilies a  little  privacy  by  encloalng  each  bed 
In  a  glass  cubicle  where  curtains  could  be 
drawn.  Vlaltors  could  then  obecrve  the  sick 
without  Intarfarlng  with  the  overtaxed  staff. 

At  prssant  famlllas  srslt  for  hours  on  the 
steps  outskis  or  perch  on  parapets  similar 
to  the  startling  "preview  "  pictures  In  Isst 
week's  Life  magaalna.  We  have  it  right  here 
In  Loa  Angelas,  too. 

wo  rLOwaaa 

Ptowers  are  not  permitted:  the  hospital 
la  understaffed  now.  A  mother  smuggled  In 
a  rosebud.  Her  son  bid  it  under  his  pUlow — 
and  grinned  all  afternoon.  Others  are  laia 
lucky      Their  flowers  come  later. 

These  are  the  grim  touches  at  reality  the 
Outld's  vt.lunteer  writers  are  dlscovarlng  and 
revealing  In  their  epic  documentary.  Un- 
sanitary conditions  due  to  ovarcrowdlng 
aauasd  over  900  nurses  and  doctors  to  oon- 
traat  poUo  thai— ei»>s  in  the  prsasnt  Inada- 
quata  hMpMal  touildlng  during  ths  last  great 
apldenlc. 

A  patients  guardian  or  famUy  la  required 
to  sign  away  all  responsibility  whan  he  enters 
here — and  no  other  hoapltal  la  town  wlU 
take  polio  cases. 

Taxes  wUl  rtas  if  anothar  MMTfancy  apt- 
raq[Ulr«  fast  fmdi  troaa  the  tax 
on  haadL  iBStaad  of  ratalng  it  by  a 
Issue.  VollBff  '*jml"  on  proposition  A 
la  the  greatast  protaottop  f or  aU  of  ua.  This 
la  the  them*  ot  tha  poUo  story. 

A  stubaoni  Moa  tn  cartaln  areas  auto- 
■atlrslly  oppoasa  aaf  bond  laaua.  eaualng 
•0  paroant  at  mmH  prcpoaala  to  ba  dafaated. 
Thaaa  are  (ha  "baavtas"  la  thia  drama. 

A  two-thtrda  BMlortty  la  raqulrad  for  pas- 
sage of  propusltloo  A. 


Since  no  one  ever  knows  who  win  be  next 
on  the  polio  list,  the  suspense  In  the  polio 
story  grips  us  aU.  So  thU  epic  doea  have 
unusual  "rooting  Interest.'*  We  can  Identify 
ouTselvee  srlth  the  cast  of  characters  very 
easily. 


Soviet  Uaion  Exercises  Veto  Rifhl  41 
TiBet— United  SUlei  Exercises  Ri«ht 
Zero  Tunes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cALiroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESINTAllVEa 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  fre- 
quently have  I  been  asked  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  time5  the  Soviet  Union  ha-s  exer- 
cised its  right  of  veto  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council— also  the  subject 
matter  of  the  veto  and  the  dates  thereof — 
that,  after  giving  the  matter  some  study. 
I  asked  our  very  able  and  helpful  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congre.ss  to  give  me  the  exact  detail 
which  herewith  follows  my  own  brief 
remarks. 

I  am  sure  that  this  specific  data  will 
be  of  more  than  ordinary  value  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and,  likewise, 
to  all  American  citize-is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heretofore  said 
that  the  United  Nations  must  be  made 
stronger:  It  must  be  kept  stronger.  It 
Is  our  first  hope  for  an  enduring  world 
peace.  Nor  am  I  one  who  feels  that  the 
United  Nations  has  failed.  Indeed,  it 
has  not.  The  United  Nations  has  been 
most  triumphant  in  its  achievements. 
Never  before  in  the  world's  history  have 
so  many  nations,  for  so  long  a  time,  con- 
scientiously considered  together  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind.  Nor.  will  I.  at  this 
time,  make  any  conclusions  or  deductions 
from  the  factual  data  which  clearly 
•bows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  exer- 
cised its  right  of  veto  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  41  times  while  the 
United  States  of  America  has  not  exer> 
cised  its  right  a  single  time. 

In  the  memorandum  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  transmitting  this  important 
data  to  me.  you  will  note  that  sulKlivision 
a  thereof  specifies  that  "a  tabulation  of 
the  record  votes  will  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  completed."  At  a  later  date,  there- 
fore. I  will  furnish  the  record  votes  of 
the  nations  on  each  of  these  41  vetoes. 

You  will  also  note,  in  Item  3  of  the 
memorandum,  that  Great  Britain  and 
China  are  two  other  nations  which  have 
also  not  used  their  right  of  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  and  that  Prance  bas 
onij  Invoked  It  mice. 

Tks  LxMLunr  or  Cowaaxaa. 

sTzvB  RcnaBHca  aamcs. 

I.  D    C. 


coaumoM 
TO:  Representative  Ci.td«  Dotia 
•ub)act:    The   veto   In   the   United   Nations 
Security  ODuncll. 
The   following   Informatloti   la   submitted 
with  rsferance  tu  your  mquiry  ot  October  19: 
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1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  exercised  its  right 
to  veto  41  times  in  the  United  Nstlons  Secu- 
rity Council. 

2.  Attached  is  s  list  of  the  proposals  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dates  on  which 
the  vetoes  were  cast.     A  tabulstloD  ot  the 


record  votes  will  be  forwarded  aa  aoon  as  Indoneslsn   problem   snd  once  Joined   with 

completed.  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  veto  on  a  procedural 

3.  The  United  States  has  never  exercised  point  In  the  case  of  Spain, 

its  right  of  veto  In  the  Security  Coimcil.  not  Maav  Shxp^. 

have  Great   Britain   or  China.     Prance   In-  Fcreign  Affairs  Section. 

Toked  the  veto  once  In  connection  vrtth  the  OcToata  19.  l&4ft. 


Use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  by  the  V.  S.  S.  R. 


Dstc 


Veto  Xo. 


reh  iai»« 

Job*  ml  IMC 

Joac  at.  IMS 
Do 


Da 

ii«.  B.1MS 


Do. 
Da. 


,IM6 

Msr.  B.  1147 
Jnly   9.K47 


Aof.  lt.tM7 
Do 

Do 

Sue.  taiM; 


JiMW 


t^o^iei  stated  wssnn  fm  ok 


Caited  Ststcs  pnponl  tlist.  in  tKtct,  voald  hare  dWmievd  FovM 
cbsrses  i«sio9l  Onat  BritiiB  for  bsriiM  tnofm  in  Syria  and  Lebsann 

Rnointiiai  to  R*r  the  <|iaUiM  of  tbc  FraDfo  ragiaie  la  Apsis  ta  tte 
OeiMnt  AtMBUy. 

PiUMi  AarfiiMwi  i>ealiitioa  to  keep  SpaaWl  iMiiliwi  on  the 
•  eiiail  preiodicv  t«  ib*  iMU  mtht  Ocaml  A5aefB»>lr." 

A  frnffir**"  that  the  Brtttib-An«*rBiiin  icsatartoe  ca  the 
qntation  v«  proccdml  lad  tbnciDre  aot  atbiceato  the  vcia. 


e<  pteriaat  waololWw  (t*Io4» 

ttast  TrwHtwdan  be  sdmitted  to  the  CnHcd  Natiaea. 


DtavvniTsl  of  tbe  vordinc  of  tbe  prcposiL 

V.  8.  8.  R.  niilBieiBiil  thai  the  Btcarity 
wtite  brask  Is  dtptaaatk  iciatinM  with 
mauer  t^  the  AjkoiMt 

8aae  aa  Id  rtto  2. 


Do 

Aus    2I.1M7 

Do 

Sept.  U.1SC 

Do 

Get.     Li**: 


.mm.  that  In'ail  be  admitted  to  tbe  Tnited  Nstlam. 

lioatlMt  PortacslbesdiaittediothernrtedNatiaas 

AsMrkMi  raaohaks  c^Blac  far  in vcatieatioo  oT  trootier  inridcDts  siaog 
the  nerthcm  border  of  Orceee. 

10     BritUh  n>9olatiaa  itstinr  that  tbr  Corfa  minefield  eoold  not  have  been 
W4  aHhiail  the  kaowMssef  the  Alhaaiaa  aathontiM. 

U     Cntted  State*  leaoMiaa  to  HaiDtsia  Baftaa  brewieaiiBr 
ia  paver  for  7  wan  years  and  to  vest  a  with  powers  of 

12     BMaa^wadaltai  that  TraiHlordan  be  adaiitted  to  tbe  United  S. 

U  '  RecoMMwdatiDa  that  lulaail  be  sdntttcd  to  ibe  Uniied  N'atioas.. 

It  I  RMDaaaataliaB  that  Portncsl  be  adahted  to  ttv  Inited  N'atioas 


15 

M 
17 


Do. 


Reaohtttai  iatrediKcd  by  Aoatrslis  esOinc  ob  Greece  aad 
Aftaohu  TasaalaTis  **lo  ecaae  afi  arts  ofpeeroeatioa'' MKl  «B 
dhtct  aopMiatioaa  to  settle  the  border  prob^era.  . 

UaiMd  States  nsalotiaa  tta^  nsoeosibaity  on  VofoeUm.  ABiaaa. 
Md  Bnlcsito  tir  Greek  boidcr  dKBrahias  and  caliiBf  oa  tbeae  —^ 
fill  I  >  iiMiiaai 

of  itdly  lathe  Caited  Natioas. 


of  IsaviBg  the 


C  8.  S.  R  retoed  tbu  eoaf  et«ti«m  oa  the  haaii  ««  a  Pao  Ff 
_Mt  wUcii  stated  that:  "The  dtraiea  wasrrtina  iho 

„.«.  J  to  whether  or  not    *    '    •    a  nut^  b 

tafcia  by  a  vote  ef  7  memben  of  the  eecwtty  Cc 

coBeoRiv  votes  of  perssMOt  aemhera  " 

8emeas  reCei. 

I   ::  s.  RnaJBtateedthataiakhalaaeoaldaatbei 

it  dtd  not  hats  diplomatic  retatiaas  whh 
Same  as  veto  a 

Do 
SoTtei  Cnioa  held  Uiat  no  charBM  had  beea  broosM  sgiyaat  BuicarlaaBd 

Tiwaelavis  and  that  to  naaaa  aa  taeeathcattac  eaaaaMee  aooW  "eaat 

acertaia  shadow  OB  thML"s...wea  as  eaAJhsais.  .^  .,_  .«_ 

Soviet  UnioB  eooU  not  acree  thai  the  icaohitiaB  represented  the  troa 

sitaatiaB  is  aoMMtiea  with  the  aaiae  hMidaas. 
USSR.  haU  thai  the  Secnrity  Caaad  had  aa  pawrr  to  ceaweliny 

tummtit  to  admil  m  inrcstliEstbe  luiuiiiiwhw  and  thst  the  rvatatiaa 

eoold  only  eraate  addHiooal  com plirat tons. 
SaaeM«caea 
Do. 
Do 
U.  S.  S.'  R.  eotrtCBded  ttast  «>thing  bad  transpired  to  alter  its  riews  oa  ths 

Giieek  litttatina 


le 

rotted  Stales 

the  Greek  border  proMea  sad 


of  Aastris  to  the  ratted  Nstioao.. 
the  GcHtal  AMBiUy  to  I 
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nr 

HON.  LOUiS  B.  HFllFR 

or  Krw  Tout 

HI  THK  HOCSB  OP  RSPRXSXIfTATnnCS 

Weduetdat.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcoto.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
jMCOl  Bade  t)y  me  before  Hou.se  Post 
'Ofllc«  And  Civil  Service  Committee  on 
H.  R.  87,  granting  postal  employees  credit 
for  service  In  armed  forces  during  World 
War  11: 

It  la  a  prlTtlcge  for  me  to  apeak  In  favor 
of  H.  R  87  which  la  drafted  to  correct  ear* 
t«ln  Inequltlw  In  the  saiarlee  ot  ■com  of 
oar  postal  ennplevoaa.  Most  postal  cm- 
ployssa  have  boon  given  credit  for  service 
in  the  armed  foress  during  World  War  IL 
One  group,  however,  haa  been  excepted — 
thoee  veterans  who  entered  the  poaui  aerv. 
tee  after  eooipittlop  of  their  toiir*  of  mill* 
lory  or  naval  eei  ili'is.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  were  given  the  benefits  provided  in 
H.  R.  an  ae  loiHr  a«o  ae  IMS  <80  O.  •.  C. 
107).  Tbe  Selective  Service  and  Training 
Act  of  1»40  and  Public  Law  677  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  extended  the  bene- 
fits to  those  smpkifeus  who  sntered  the 
for  see  from  positions  in  the  poetal 
.  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  only 
thoee  veterans  wtw  entered  the  postal  serv- 
ice after  completion  of  their  active  duty  in 
World  War  II  are  excluded  from  the  bexteflta 
and  prlviiegee  extended  to  other  memhera 
of  the  postal  service 

Section  I  of  the  bill  H.  R.  87  U  InUtuled  to 
pmat  this  groop  ot  World  War  n  veterana 
coMlderatlon  ot  their  attlttary  servlee  la  the 
equivalent  ot  poataJ  service,  for  pay  purposes. 
It  Is  only  fair  and  Just  that  veurana  should 


receive  the  saaM  eonalderatlon  that  waa  ac- 
corded nonveterans  who  entered  the  poatal 
aervlce  while  the  veterans  were  serving  their 
country  in  the  armed  forces.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  nonvetcran  stpkiyeta  are 
tinworthy  of  any  and  all  beneSta  they  have 
received  or  may  receive  In  the  future  On 
the  C3ntrary.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
postal  employees  constitute  perhaps  the 
finest  group  of  Oovemment  employees  in  the 
United  States  today.  I  am  Just  as  firmly 
convinced,  however,  that  It  would  l)e  unfair 
to  deprive  our  veterans  of  the  promoUonai 
opporttmltles  which  were  denied  them  t»y 
fsaeon  of  their  aervlce  In  the  military  or 
naval  forces.  The  duties  performed  by  the 
overwhelming  oujorlty  of  these  men  while 
in  the  military  service  were  certainly  equiv- 
alent to  those  dmiss  which  they  are  now 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  postal  service. 
Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  men  who  would 
be  affected  by  the  provlalona  of  H  R.  87  held 
posttloru.  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the 
Coast  Guard  or  m  wliichever  branch  of  the 
service  they  found  themselves,  which  en- 
abled them  to  maintain  a  atandard  of  living 
higher  than  la  posalbls  with  their  present 
salaries.  For  thaae  reaaona.  X  believe  that 
veterans  entering  the  postal  service  subse- 
quent to  their  honorable  discharge  from  the 
military  or  naval  forces  should  be  given  bene- 
au  equivalent  to  those  granted  to  other 
poetal   employees 

Another  provision  of  H  R  87  states  thst 
employees  on  active  military  or  naval  duty 
on  June  SO.  IMS.  shall,  upon  sppointuMnt 
to  a  regular  poaMloo.  be  advanced  on  a  cal- 
endar basis  ae  provided  in  Public  Law  36. 
Eightieth  Congress.  Public  Law  36  amended 
Public  Law  317  of  the  Seveniy-ninth  Con- 
grses  and  asstired  substitut.ea  who  were  in 
the  postal  servlee  on  June  ao.  1945.  of  the 
four-grade  ptomoUoo  granted  to  regular 
employees  by  the  act  of  July  6.  IMS  Cov- 
erage u  extended  by  H.  R.  87  to  those  who 
were  in  the  military  services  on  or  before 
June  80.  IMS  This  provision  is  sesentlal 
if  we  are  to  achieve  the  objective  of  eaaet 
and  equal  justice  for  all  employees. 

The  other  major  section  of  H.  R.  87  pro- 
vfclaa  thai  a  substitute  employee  v. 

to  admlnlatratlve  error,  failed  of  pr..... 

to  a  regular  p«ltlon  in   the   poatal  tcrvlce 
Willis  he  waa  serving  in   the  aroscd  forcce 
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ahall  for  aaiary  purposes  be  held  to  have  been 
promoted  as  of  the  date  of  a  vacancy  to 
which  he.  ^  a  aenlor  substitute,  could  have 
t>een  promoted.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  argument  as  to  the  fairness  of 
this  provision.  It  merely  correcu  an  in- 
justice or  oversight  and  is  in  accord  with  tlie 
practice  of  other  governmental  units. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  other  Government 
agency  has  a  promotion  scheme  based  solely 
on  length  of  service  as  U  the  case  in  the 
postal  field  service  Thus  It  cannot  be  fairly 
said  that  H  R.  87  is  in  any  sense  discrimina- 
tory as  far  as  other  Govwnment  employees 
or  other  veterans  are  coacerned. 

In  tiringlng  my  remarks  to  a  cfmciualon. 
I  thouid  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
men  who  are  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  provUion  of  H  R.  87.  Practically  all 
the  new  men  recruited  into  the  postal  serv- 
ice during  the  last  4  or  5  years  are  veterans 
of  the  mlliury  or  naval  service.  Further- 
more, most  of  the  rr.en  now  serving  in  the 
four  lower  grades  of  the  postal  service  are 
young  men  honorably  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  of  World  War  n.  The  present 
entrance  salary  in  the  postal  service  U  only 
•IJiO.  mail  fraia  advaaees  by  tiOO  so  that 
•  pate  4  aaiployee  receives  12.850  a  year. 
This  certainly  is  far  from  a  munificent  aai- 
ary for  youni;  men  who.  having  been  delayed 
by  their  war  service,  are  now  anxious  to 
eaubllsh  their  hocncs  and  raise  their  fam- 
ilies. It  is  rar  from  easy  for  these  young 
men  to  live  on  equal  terttu  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
life  of  the  community  in  which  they  live 
while  they  must  autt^tgle  to  eke  out  an  axlst- 
enee  on  theee  relatively  meager  salaries. 
H.  R.  87  would  help  to  allevute  that  situa- 
tion. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  cf  talk 
about  the  problem  of  feMping  good  men  on 
the  job  at  the  top  levcla  of  the  Government. 
We  should  not  forget  that  there  Is  also  a 
problem  of  keeping  good  men  on  the  job 
at  the  tower  levels.  IT  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity, many  of  ttioae  men  now  at  the  lower 
levels  wiU  continue  to  give  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment loyal,  devoted,  and  efficient  serv- 
ice for  many  years  to  come.  H  R.  87.  by 
.inatlixg  some  of  the  injv:st;ce3  now  pres- 
....  in  the  pay  adnfilnlstratiua  system,  rill 
h  ip  ind  L*e  c  ni;:etcnt  men  to  rtmain  In 
the  postal  servlot. 
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Allef  ed  loTCtti^ation  of  the  Veterans' 
AdmtaistraboB  ia  MUsustppi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATlvSS 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.    RANKIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
ptnnlssion   granted   me   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  and  a  statement  issued  by  Mr. 
Chauncey  Camp,  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  rela- 
tive to  an  alleged  Investigation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  MississippL 
I  hope  ever>x>ne  who  is  interested  in 
veterans*  affairs  will  read  Mr.  Camp's 
letter  and  his  report. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
RacioKAL  Omcx, 
Jackaon.  Mis*.,  August  18,  1949. 
Hon.  John  E.  RamuM. 

House  0/  Representatives . 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dxaa  lla.  Raotok:  1  am  enclosing  two 
copies  of  letter  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Stirling.  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Vocational  RehablUta- 
tlon  and  Education,  in  reply  to  report  of 
J.  Robert  Brown,  investigator  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Bxpendltxires. 

The  deUy  in  submitting  this  reply  was 
occasioned  by  my  waiting  for  the  FBI  report. 
Tills  report  was  received  today,  and  conse- 
quently my  reply  is  going  forward  without 
delay. 

It  U  regretted  that  so  much  time  haa  to 
t»e  devoted  to  replying  to  groundless  charges 
by  two  nonveterans.  one  an  ex-convict  and 
the  other  with  motives  hard  to  understand. 
Needless  to  say.  the  same  numtier  of  man- 
hours  could  have  t)een  spent  much  more 
profitably  in  the  care  of  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  Brown  hm  severely  criticized  me  and 
three  members  of  my  organization,  namely. 
Mr  McGulre.  MT.  Patherree.  and  Mr.  Payne. 
As  explained  In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr  I*ayne  bad  exceUent  service  in  the  Air 
Corps  in  the  past  war.  Mr.  Fatherree  served 
with  distinction  In  the  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gulre is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  -^  for 
my  own  record.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar 
with  that,  both  in  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters.  In  any  event,  neither  Mr.  Brown 
nor  Mr.  Totten  Is  In  a  position  to  criticire 
the  records  or  abUltles  of  any  of  us.  in  view 
of  their  nonmlBtary  records.  It  seems  that 
Mr  Brown  has  relied  upon  Totten  for  prac- 
tically all  of  his  Information,  and  he  would 
iwobably  prefer  that  we  not  select  as  our 
key  employees  men  who  have  served  with 
honor  and  dUUnctlon  in  the  armed  forces 
and  have  had  great  experience  in  training, 
but  had  rather  that  we  select  our  employeea 
from  the  alumni  of  Mr.  Totten  s  alma  mater, 
the  Federal  penitentiary  at  El  Reno.  OkU. 

I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Totten  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  and  wUl  forward  an  answer 
to  that  statement  tomorrow. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  Camp.  Mena^rr. 

IBnclOBiue.] 

Kscxmai.  Orrtct. 
Jackson.  Miss..  August  18.  1949. 

To-  Mr  H.  V.  atirling.  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Vocational  RehabUlUtion  and  Edu- 
cation. Veterans  Administration  Central 
Office.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Subject:  Report  of  J.  Rcbert  Brown  re  Mis- 
sissippi Tradee  Schooto. 
1.  Reference  Is  made  to  the  subject  report 

and  to  your  request  for  the  comments  of  this 

office  on  it. 


2.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  document.  txDth  generally 
and  specifically.  Since  It  levels  a  sweeping 
indictment  against  me,  my  office,  and  many 
of  the  key  members  of  my  staff.  I  hope  you 
will  understand  the  necessity  for  my  com- 
menting on  it  at  length  and  in  detail. 

3.  As  a  general  statement,  prefatory  to 
my  comments  on  the  report,  I  should  tell  you 
that  this  Investigation  by  a  staff  Investiga- 
tor of  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  came  as  a  dis- 
tinct sxirprise  to  me.  You  will  recall  that 
several  months  ago  when  Congressman  Daw- 
sow,  chairman  of  the  committee,  first  quea- 
tloned  the  manner  of  our  operations  here 
with  respect  to  certain  trade  schools,  both 
Mr.  Payne.  Chief.  Vocational  Reiiabliltatlon 
and  Education  Division,  and  I  Journeyed  to 
Washington  where  in  company  with  Mr. 
Monk,  your  Director.  Training  Facilities 
Service,  we  visited  with  Congressman  Daw- 
sow.  After  an  extended  conversation  with 
him.  during  wiilch  we  explained  the  neces- 
sity for  the  action  we  took  with  respect  to 
the  Booker  T.  Wasliington  and  Pike  Trade 
Schools,  Congreesman  Dawbow  finally  said 
that  he  coxild  understand  how.  In  our  anxi- 
ety to  protect  the  interests  of  veterans,  we 
took  the  action  we  did.  and  that  under  the 
same  circumstances  he  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  I  thought  then,  as  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Monk  did.  that  the  matter  ended  there. 

4.  As  to  the  investigator's  report.  I  mvist 
first  say  tliat  In  the  course  of  some  experi- 
ence in  reading,  reviewing,  or  otherwise  act- 
ing upon  inveetlgatlve  rejxjrts.  I  have  never 
read  a  more  unusual  document  than  thit 
authored  by  Mr.  Brown.  Members  of  my 
staff  with  considerable  experience  In  such 
matters,  men  who  have  directed  the  activi- 
ties of  an  Investigative  force  and  one  who  has 
conducted  investigations  for  a  committee  of 
Congress,  agree  with  this  observation. 

5.  Mr.  Brown  has  made  no  pretense  of 
hiding  his  bias,  or  of  being  an  Impartial 
gatherer  of  facts.  Instead,  he  quite  ct>- 
vlously  conducted  his  investigation  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  permit  arrival  at  a  prede- 
termined conclusion.  This  is  a  common  fault 
of  mexperlenced  Investigators  and  bears  wit- 
ness to  Mr.  Brown's  statement  while  In  Jack- 
son that  this  was  his  first  investigation  for 
the  Ccmmittee  on  Espenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

6.  Mr.  Brown's  report  Is  uniisual  In  the 
style  of  writing  which  he  adopts.  Were  this 
not  such  a  serious  matter  one  could  be  al- 
most amused  by  the  resemtilance  of  his  style 
to  the  sophomoric  outpourings  of  a  iilgh- 
Bchool  student,  armed  with  a  Thesatmis.  and 
eager  to  earn  an  "4."  In  utmost  seriousness, 
I  contend  that  phrases  such  as  the  following 
by  Mr.  Brown  are  either  indicative  of  imma- 
turity of  Judgment  or  of  a  singularly  vicious 
attempt  to  color  the  reader's  mind: 

"The  crowning  blow  that  marks  the  very 
peak  of  a&lnlnity.     •     •     •" 

"Fatherree  •  •  '  proceeds  to  becloud 
the  issue  by  confusing  In  his  own  ijefuddled 
•    mind. 

"Confxislon  and  muddlement  is  heaped 
upon  confusion  when  Fatherree     •     •     *." 

"He  (Fatherree)  soars  to  even  greater 
heights  or  depths  of  obfuscation     •     •     "." 

••     •     •     •     God  help   Woullard   and   his 

creditors." 

...  *  •  they  (V.\  employees)  have  com- 
pounded their  errors  by  stubborn  stupidity." 

"(VA  employees)  are  seemingly  l)ereft  of 
reason  and  blinded  by  occupational  my- 
opia." 

7.  These,  as  you  know,  are  but  typical  ex- 
amples of  slmUar  phraseology  throughout  the 
entire  report.  Unless  they  are  simply  the 
product  of  Juvenile  thinking  and  expression 
they  necessarily  represent  a  crude  but  de- 
liberate attempt  to  Impugn,  by  expressions 
of  personal  opinion,  the  motives.  Integrity. 
InteHlgence.  and  personal  behavior  of  the 
individuals  whom  Mr.  Brown  castigates. 


8.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to  answer  Mr. 
Brown's  report  in  the  same  vein  In  which  it 
was  written.  However,  it  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reply  to  charges,  which  on  analysis 
resolve  themselves  mostly  to  expressions  of 
opinion  and  conclusion  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  It  follows,  that  if  I  ignore 
mere  expressions  of  opinion  and  conclusion 
I  necessarily  must  ignore  practically  the  en- 
tire repOTt.  If  I  take  cognizance  of  them,  as 
It  seems  I  must,  then  I  must  necessarily 
question  Mr.  Brown's  knowledge,  his  reason- 
ing, his  investigative  methods,  and  occasion, 
ally  bis  motivation  and  ability. 

B.  With  one  exception,  ihe  first  three  and 
cme-haU  pages  of  the  report  are  not  properly 
few  comment  by  this  office  since  they  purport 
to  cover  legislative  interpretation*  and  gen- 
eral VA  policy  and  authority  in  connection 
with  veterans'  education  and  training. 

10.  The  exception  Id  the  statement:  "The 
officials  and  some  employees  of  the  Jackson 
regional  office  were  also  interviewed  and 
given  every  opportunity  to  present  their  side 
of  the  picture." 

11.  Mr.  Brown  states  that  he  toured  the 
State  of  Mississippi  from  May  2  to  20. 
1M9.  He  fijst  appeared  in  this  office  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday.  May  16.  1949.  At  tliat 
time  he  toltl  me  tiiat  he  had  been  sent  here 
by  Congressman  Dawsow  as  a  formality  to 
pacify  the  persona  who  had  made  complaints 
to  him  and  that  Congressman  Dawsom  was 
satisfied  with  the  action  we  had  taken.  Mr. 
Brown  told  me  that  lie  would  report  to  me 
and  give  me  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  any 
charges  which  might  be  made  to  iilm  as  they 
came  up.  and  that.  If  it  became  necessary  to 
write  a  report,  which  he  doubted,  he  would 
leave  a  copy  with  me.  The  obvious  impres- 
sion this  left  with  me  was  that  he  was  Just 
beginning  his  investigation. 

12.  The  record  now  discloses  that  be  liad 
been  carrying  on  his  Investigation  in  Missis- 
sippi for  over  2  weeks  before  he  first  ap- 
peared In  this  office.    It  follows  that  either 
all.  or  a  very  major  part  of  all  the  complaints 
against  lis  had  already  been  gathered.    Yet 
neither  I  nor  the  key  members  of  my  staff 
with  whom  he  talked  vrere  advised  of  the 
nature  or  sources  of  these  complaints.     In 
fact,  after  the  original  Interview  with  Mr. 
Brown.  I  saw  him  onl"  once  more,  and  that 
was  a  few  days  later  when  he  passed  me  In 
the  sXirridor.  at  which  time  we  merely  ex- 
changed greetings.     Even   more  Important, 
perhaps.  1«  that  althoti^  Mr.  Brown  levels 
numerous    charges    against     Mr.    McGulre 
thrctighout  his  report,  he  did  not  request  an 
interview  with  Mr.  McGulre  nor  did  he  ever 
meet  him  during  his  3  weeks'  stay  in  Missis- 
sippi.   Similarly,  although  numerous  charges 
are  leveled  against  Mr.  Patherree.  bis  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes  and  consisted  of  a  dUcusslon  as  to 
certain  flies  he  desired  to  review.    How  then 
can  Mr.  Brown  sUte  so  earnestly  that  "the 
officials  and  some  of  the  employees  were  also 
interviewed  and  given  every  opportunity  to 
present  their  side  of  the  story?" 

13.  Insofar  as  it  directly  affects  this  oOoa. 
Mr.  Brown's  report  begins  with  thr  Story 
of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Trade  School. 
His  facts  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  scho(4 
bad  been  In  business,  the  existence  of  a  tui- 
tion rate  cf  a2C  per  month  per  trainee,  the 
negotiation  of  a  contract  calling  for  $3968 
per  month  and  the  -nibeequent  disapproval 
of  the  contract  by  T  B.  Payne.  Chief.  Voca- 
tiOTial  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Divi- 
sion, are  correct.  However.  I  must  take  Issue 
with  the  statement:  ''When  questioned  about 
this  reluctance  to  sign  the  contract.  Mr. 
Payne  was  not  able  to  give  an»  convincing 
reasons  why  he  had  not  signed  except  aooae 
vague  words  about  not  beli^  satisfied  with 
the  co6»  data,  and  a  thinly  veiled  hint  that 
te  qusstlored  the  integiity  and  honesty  of 
both  Wotillard  and  his  accountant.  B.  A. 
Totten." 
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Th«  ranaladsr  at  that  section  of  Mr. 
tvport  ooTcrad  by  the  ttUa  "Story 
or  Booker  T.  Waahln^ton  School**  la  summed 
up  In  seven  numbered  paragraphs,  which  ha 
refers  to  as  tha  hlch  UghU  ot  the  Investlga- 
tloQ  and  aa  objactlTe  andante  on  the  Vet- 
itoMtratloa'S    hl^-bandrd     and 
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Mr.  Brown  aUafaa  that  this 
cloaad  down  schools  abruptly. 
tIcaUy.  aad  Utecally.  without  the  con- 
aasit.  approval,  or  any  advaooe  notice  to  the 
acboot  or  tha  Slato  apiiroval  eaaM&tttef.  and 
dtaa  the  Booker  T.  Waahtogtoo  and  Pike 
Trade  Schools  as  ezimplas. 

Beply:  «e  did  aoi  doee  down  schools  m 
the  sense  lailtnalsrt  by  Mr.  Brown  We  did 
w  benedu  Croas  veteraaa  wboae  en- 
nt  was  bdat  wasted  because  they 
reoelTlnc  ooaaplctaly  Inadoqtiatc  train. 
tag.  That  thla  action  had  the  effect  of 
doatoC  down  the  school  was  due  purely  to 
the  (act  that  theee  two  schools  had  organ- 
laed  soMy  to  trato  veterans  for  proflt.  and 

action  alirvpt.  dnoaatlc.  or  without  notice 
Both  achoola  aad  the  State  approval  oom- 
mlttce  were  ad  Heed  orally  and  In  writing  as 
to  the  ln»d«<niate  training  being  furnished. 
Time  was  given  for  the  correction  of  what, 
to  our  qualified  training  speclallsU.  was  a 
training  situation.  Letter*  or 
are  on  (Ue  In  this  oOoe  to  the 
T.  Waahii^tan  Trade  School  dated 
May  21  and  June  0.  1946  to  the  Pike  Trade 
School  dated  December  11.  1947.  January  31. 
IMi.  and  January  7  and  March  2S.  liM9.  and 
to  the  SUU  approval  agency,  dated  January 
20.  IMS.  and  January  11.  January  17.  Pcbrusry 
25.  and  March  17.  1M9.  pointing  out  the  de- 
flc>ncles  In  the  tralalSf  h^ag  provided 

When  after  theae  repeated  cfforto.  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  schoAs  had  no  apparent 
Intention  of  providing  adequate  training. 
the  veterans  enrolled  in  the  schools  were 
withdrawn  fraoa  training  for  their  own  pro- 
tectloa  «id  to  prevent  a  further  waatage 
ot  thair  training  entitlement.  Thla  action 
waa  taken  under  the  authority  contained  In 
Tschnlcal  Bulletin  7-07.  paragraph  1-f.  which 


"Where  the  Chief.  Education  and  Traln- 
tng  Bailklii  or  his  designate  finds  that  the 
tralalac  aituatlon  of  a  part  vm  enrollee 
or  of  part  VIH  enrolleea.  doee  not  meet  the 
requlremenu  and  criteria  oT  the  law  the 
Batter  ertll  be  referred  to  the  Training  Pa- 
dlltlee  Section  for  notification  to  the  ap- 
provtttg  afrney  at  the  State.  The  VA  is  not 
aotharttod  to  eoattaoe  beneftte  wider  part 
tnxx  la  aadi  hMtaaoas  unless  raaaooabie  as- 
•■raaee  la  gNaa  by  the  school  or  the  Btete 
approTtng  afeney  that  appropriate  correc- 
tion wUl  be  made." 

It  shoold  bo  polBtod  oat  that  berve  tak- 
ing actloa  vadm  tha  above -cited  authority. 
«a  flrat  telephoned  the  then  existing  branch 
oAce  at  DaUaa.  Tas...  and  In  conversatloo 
with  Mr.  V.  B.  Wataon.  then  Chief.  Xduca- 
tlon  and  Training  Dinalon.  were  aaaured  by 
hia  that  the  action  we  prnpueed  waa  cor- 


rect. It  ilMlAd  alao  be  mentioned  that 
ample  precedent  existed  for  our  action. 
Under  similar  drcumctaneee  many  montha 
earlier,  all  veterans  were  withdrawn  from 
training  In  a  large  Dallas,  Tea.,  trade  school 
at  the  direction  of  the  Director.  Vocational 
RehabUltetlon  and  Education  Service,  of  tha 
Dallas  branch  oAce. 

Allegation :  Mr.  Brown  alleges  that  we  have 
forced  schools  to  buy  equipment  and  tools 
over  and  above  thoee  required  by  the  State 
approval  committee  and  cites  the  B~;oker 
T.  Washington  and  Pike  Trade  Schools. 
Sottthweet  MlMJaslppI  State  College,  and 
Mlas .  College  of   Watchmaker* 


Reply:  This  charge  Is  typical  of  the  many 
half-truths  in  Mr.  Brown's  report.  Train- 
ing specialists  from  this  olBce  In  the  cotirse 
ot  making  checks  of  schools  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  training  offered  disabled  vet- 
crane  uadsr  KibMc  Law  18  and  In  connec- 
tion with  spot  cheda  of  the  training  being 
provided  Public  Law  S46  trainees  have  ad- 
vanced suggestions  to  schools  (frequently 
at  their  request)  as  to  wajrs  and  means  In 
terms  oC  additional  Instructional  material, 
toda.  iaaaon  plans,  etc..  to  provide  a  better 
training  slttMtkm  (or  veterans.  It  is  note- 
wor.hy  that  most  achoola  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  such  suggestions.  It 
Is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  In  their 
endeavor  to  Insure  that  veterans  receive  the 
beat  poealble  training,  our  training  apcclal* 
tste  have  argued  forcefully  for  Improvaaienti 
in  the  way  of  additional  tools  Within  our 
experience,  the  schools  which  have  resented 
their  efforts  are  uniformly  those  which  place 
profit  far  ahead  of  their  supposed  educa- 
tional mission  Nevertheless,  no  school  haa 
been  forced  to  buy  additional  equipment  over 
and  abure  the  set   minimum   requirements 

Allegation:  Ur.  Brown  alleges  that  we 
delve  into  personalltlee  as  an  excuse  for 
doubting  accuracy  of  flgurea.  and  cites  state- 
ments alleged  to  have  been  made  by  tie 
about  R.  W  Woullard.  B  A.  Totten,  and  the 
"Branch  brothers  and  cousin." 

Reply:  We  deny  any  statements  which  Im- 
pugned the  character  or  Integrity  of  R.  W. 
Wcullard  or  the  "Branch  brothers  and 
cousin  "  We  freely  admit  statements  to  the 
effect  that  cost  figures  submitted  by  B.  A, 
Totten  required  the  closest  scrutiny  and  that 
we  suspect  their  accuracy  because  of  the 
many  Instances  of  Inaccuracy  which  have 
been  found  In  his  submissions. 

Allegation  Mr.  Brown  alleges  that  we  ob- 
suuct  rather  than  faclllUte  the  education 
and  training  of  veterans  by  our  cotutant  In- 
timidation of  operators  In  front  ol  students 
and  by  questioning  the  studenu  In  front  of 
their  classmates  in  a  crude  and  superior 
manner. 

Reply:  This  we  categorically  deny.  Mr. 
Brown  cites  no  examples  nor  do  wis  believe 
he  can. 

AUagatlon:  Mr.  Brown  aUeges  that  our  al- 
lapad  aaperte  In  training  and  education  seem 
woefully  weak  in  backgrotind  and  experience, 
and  in  actual  performance,  and  sutea  fur- 
ther that  Payne.  Patherree,  and  McOulre  are 
experu  by  oamusu  In  the  educational  and 
training  flelda. 

Beply:  In  order  to  pass  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  education  and  training  speclal- 
lsU. Mr  Brown  himself  necessarily  must 
qualify  aa  an  expert  In  these  fields  We 
doubt  If  he  csn  do  so.  The  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  refers  are  qualified  by  all  civil  serv- 
ice standarda.  and  In  the  case  of  Payne  and 
McOulre.  were  approved  by  your  staff  rep- 
reeentetlves  In  the  former  branch  office  No. 
10  at  Dallas.  Tex.  As  a  sidelight.  It  may  be 
of  Interest  to  point  out  that  during  the  waj" 
Mr.  Payne,  as  school  secretary,  held  the  key 
executive  poeltlon  at  the  Army  Air  Porcea 
training  center  at  Chanute  Pleld  at  a  time 
during  which  that  school  had  in  training 
over  10.000  officers  and  men  in  over  6S  tech- 
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nlcal  courses.  While  here.  Mr.  Brown  Indi- 
cated that  he  had  not  seen  military  service 
during  the  war,  and  It  is  understandable, 
therefore,  why  he  failed  to  consider  or  under- 
stand the  experience  which  can  be  gained 
from  such  an  ass  gnment. 

Allegation:  Mr.  Brown  aUeges  that  we  have 
p'-otracted  contract  negotiations  to  a  point 
where  owners  aad  operators  oi  schools  are 
forced  to  take  our  arbitrarily  fixed  lower 
rate  or  else  go  Into  bankruptcy,  and  cites 
two  schools  In  this  area  as  examples :  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  Lexington  Trade  Schools. 
Reply:  We  categorically  deny  that  we  pro- 
tract contract  n*^'-'otlations  In  the  manner 
Indicated  by  Mr  Brown,  or  that  tuition  rates 
are  arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  lew  figure  In  the 
course  of  the  review  of  hundreds  of  contracts 
by  your  representatives,  none  has  ever  been 
returned  suggesting  a  higher  rate.  On  the 
contrary,  some  have  come  back  at  a  lower 
rate  than  we  Initially  approved.  As  to  the 
protraction  of  contract  negotiations,  an 
analysis  of  all  contracts  over  the  past  year 
shows  that  the  average  contract  was  consum- 
mated within  *wo  months  from  the  first  sub- 
mission of  cost  data.  When  it  Is  considered 
that  B.  A.  Totten  delayed  for  nearly  two  and 
a  half  months  before  even  submitting  the 
cost  data  on  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
gchool,  the  time  it  has  taken  our  limited 
force  to  check  cost  data  Items  and  carry  on 
negotiations  is  not  excessive.  This  Is  more 
particularly  true  because  the  contracts  of  a 
very  great  number  of  the  228  schools  with 
which  we  enter  Into  contract  agreements  ex- 
pire St  about  the  same  time  each  year. 

Allegation:  Mr  Brown  alleges  that  we 
"force  owners  and  operators  to  sign  blank 
contracts  or  else  wait  months  for  payments." 
and  that  we  "Jam  illegal  and  unenforceable 
policies  down  the  throau  of  schools^  and 
make  these  policies  part  of  the  contract."  He 
cites  a  time  and  attendance  policy,  and  In- 
dicates that  we  have  collected  astronomical 
sums  for  schools  for  their  failure  to  observe 
this  policy. 

Reply:  Mr.  Brown's  statement  with  re- 
gard to  forcing  owners  and  operators  to  sign 
blank  contracts  does  not  even  attain  the 
dignity  ol  a  half-truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
It  does  not  contain  the  least  semblance  of 
truth.  As  to  policies  and  collections  there- 
under, the  facts  are  that  In  a  meeting  of 
approximately  50  school  operators  held  In 
Jackson  in  the  fall  of  1948.  at  which  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratlon  personnel  were  not  active 
partlclpanu  but  acted,  rather.  In  an  advisory 
capacity,  a  committee  composed  of  several 
school  operator*  and  a  representative  of  the 
State  approval  agency  drew  up  the  final 
draft  of  the  time  and  attendance  policy 
which  was  later  Incorporated  In  contracts 
with  the  schools.  That  the  VA  has  since  In 
the  course  of  routine  audlu  taken  excep- 
tion to  certain  payments  made  In  Instances 
where  the  contract  provisions  as  to  time 
and  attendance  were  violated.  Is  perfectly 
true  That  astronomical  sums  have  been 
collected  U  not.  In  all.  less  than  $20^ 
has  been  recovered  from  all  schools.  The 
single  instance  In  which  a  substantial 
amount  Is  Involved  Is  at  the  Pike  Trade 
School,  where  It  has  been  necessary  to  take 
exception  to  approximately  $25,000  worth 
of  payments  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  worst  offender  In  this  connection  Is  the 
school  whose  name  weaves  In  and  out  of 
Mr.  Brown's  report  as  one  of  the  chief  com- 
plainants against  this  office. 

24  The  next  section  of  Mr  Brown's  report 
deals  with  VA  Form  7-1965.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve It  within  our  province  to  comment  on 
Mr  Brown's  legal  Interpretations  as  to  the  al- 
leged infringement  of  the  form  on  the  au- 
thority of  schools,  or  of  the  State  approval 
agencies,  knowing  that  the  professional  legal 
staff  of  the  VA  must  already  have  passed 
upon  this  question  and  djubting  the  exist- 
ence of  any  background  In  law  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Brown  which  would  serve  to  qualify  him 


to  render  an  opinion  on  le^al  matters  which 
would  warrant  serious  consideration. 

25.  However,  Mr.  Brown  devotes  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  space  and  intemperate  lan- 
guage to  a  Form  7-1965  survey  which  was 
made  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Trade 
School.  Early  In  his  coverage  of  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Brown  states  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
assistant  manager,  said  he  found  the  survey 
quite  Incomprehensible.  Because  It  Is  In- 
dicative of  the  credence  which  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Browns  subsequent  statements 
on  the  subject.  I  am  quoting  below  a  memo- 
randum which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Rogers  concerning  this  point: 

"1.  On  page  12.  paragraph  3,  of  Brown  s  re- 
port, he  states  with  reference  to  a  Form 
7-1965  survey  made  on  May  4.  1949,  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Trade  School,  "Nor- 
man Rogers,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
deputy  manager,  said  he  found  the  survey 
quite  Incomprehensible.' 

"2.  This  statement  by  Brown  Is  a  flat  lie. 
At  the  time  I  talked  with  Brown  I  hed  not 
seen  the  Form  7-1965  on  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington School,  nor,  in  fact,  have  I  ever  seen 
It.  I  could  not,  therefore,  have  found  it 
'Incomprehensible,'  nor  did  I  ever  make  such 
a  statement  to  Brown." 

26.  In  referring  to  the  Form  7-1965  survey 
on  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Trade  School, 
Mr.  Brown  uses  such  terms  as  "befuddled." 
"confusion,"  "muddlement,"  "obfuscatlon." 
and  "asinlnlty."  We  are  afraid  that  some  of 
the  befuddlement  and  confusion  must  have 
Its  origin  In  Mr.  Browns  own  mind,  for  he 
falls  quite  completely  to  understand  that  the 
Form  7-1965  survey  treated  the  school  as  one 
continuous  operation  and  did  not  recognize 
for  survey  purposes  the  change  of  ownership. 
Nor  should  it  have,  for  as  far  as  veterans'  at- 
tendance, records,  and  progress  through  the 
training  program  are  concerned,  the  change 
of  ownerfhlp  had  no  bearing.  Had  Mr. 
Brown  kept  this  in  mind,  he  would  not  have 
committed  himself  to  so  many  confused 
statements. 

27.  A  few  of  his  polnu  warrant  detailed 
comment.  In  referring  to  an  Interoffice 
memorandum  signed  by  Mr.  McGuire,  he 
states  that:  "In  that  bit  of  choice  prose,  he 
soars  to  even  greater  heights  or  depths  of 
obfuscatlon  by  writing  about  violations  of  a 
contract  which  does  not  and  never  did 
exist." 

28.  Had  Mr.  Brown  read  the  memorandum 
a  little  more  closely,  he  would  have  realized 
that  the  contract  referred  to  was  that  which 
existed  between  April  12. 1M8,  and  September 
30,  1948. 

29.  Mr.  Brown  states  In  connection  with 
our  letter  to  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
School  of  May  16.  19-19.  in  which  acknowledg- 
ment Is  made  of  Improvements  In  the  school's 
training  situation,  that  "the  truth  Is  there 
were  no  major  or  substantial  changes  made 
at  the  school.  Nor  have  there  been  since 
the  days  when  It  was  operated  by  R.  W. 
Woullard.  That  fact  Is  Irrefutably  estab- 
lished by  the  investigation." 

30.  it  Is  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Brown's 
"Irrefutable  fact"  Is  quite  refutable,  and  Is 
In  fact  in  a  class  with  his  "exhaustive  check" 
of  B.  A.  Totten. 

31.  The  Improvements  In  the  school  which 
were  made  subsequent  to  the  change  of 
ownership  and  prior  to  the  day  Mr.  Brown 
visited  the  school  with  representatives  of 
this  office  are  listed  below: 

(a)  A  new  transformer  has  been  Installed 
by  the  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
thus  providing  sufficient  electric  power  to 
operate  such  pow^er  equipment  as  the  battery 
charger  and  the  motor  analyzers,  the  latter 
having  been  stored  in  a  latrine  during  Woul- 
lard's  operation,  since  neither  It  nor  the 
battery  charger  could  be  used  for  lack  of 
sufficient  current.  It  almost  goes  without 
saying  that  equipment  which  cannot  be  tised 
Is  no  better  than  no  equipment  at  all. 

(b)  A  ceiling  has  been  Installed,  a  vitally 
necessary  Item  since,  on  visits  to  the  school 


last  winter.  It  was  noted  that  with  the  school'* 
heating  facilities  In  full  use  It  was  necessary 
for  the  veteran  trainees  to  wear  overcoate 
while  working  on  books  In  the  academic 
classroom. 

(c)  A  new  force  of  Instructors  and  a  school 
director  have  been  employed.  The  Instruc- 
tors are  far  better  qualified  than  those  who 
formerly  attempted  to  give  training— a  fact 
borne  out  In  part  by  their  averace  pay  of 
(3.852  per  annum  as  compared  to  an  average 
of  $2,G02  per  annum  under  Woullard's  oper- 
ation. 

(d)  Complete  lesson  plans  for  the  entire 
coiu^e  of  instruction  have  been  drawn  up. 
No  lesson  plans  whatever  had  been  developed 
under  Woullard's  operation. 

(e)  The  cost  data  presented  by  Woullard 
Indicated  that  the  school  owned  $7,035  worth 
of  equipment.  Cost  data  submitted  by  the 
new  owners  Indicated  that  the  school  now 
owns  $7,946  worth  of  equipment,  plus  $815 
worth  of  hand  tools.  (This.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Brown's  statement  that  "not  one  penny'* 
worth  of  equipment  or  tools  have  been  added 
to  Woullard's  Inventory.") 

(f)  An  additional  room  for  training  haa 
been  opened  up.  increasing  the  training  area 
by  approximately  20  percent. 

(g)  The  entire  training  program  has  been 
reorganized  with  an  adeqxxate  number  of 
work  stations,  and  a  proper  degree  of  organi- 
zation. Under  Woullard's  operation,  the 
nurrber  of  work  stations  was  Inadequate,  and 
In  some  shops  nonexistent. 

(h)  Und'r  Woullard's  operation  engine 
blocks  lay  on  the  floor  and  could  not  be  used 
adequately  for  training  purposes.  The  new 
owners  have  constructed  engine  stands  and 
mounted  the  motors  thereon.  This  one  small 
Item  makes  for  a  substantial  Improvement 
in  the  training  situation. 

(I)  Additional  lighting  was  Installed  by 
the  new  owners,  despite  Mr.  Brown's  state- 
ment regarding  a  photograph  of  the  school 
when  under  Woullard's  operation,  that  It  1* 
"sufficient  to  show  any  fair-minded  Individ- 
ual that  the  lighting  of  the  school  was  better 
than  adequate."  It  Is  obvious  that  the  new 
owners  certainly  did  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion. 

32.  Numerous  minor  Improvement*  could 
also  be  listed,  however,  we  believe  the  fore- 
going Is  amply  sufficient  to  refute  Mr.  Brown's 
"Irrefutable  fact." 

33.  Mr.  Brown  heads  the  next  section  of 
hla  report.  Veterans"  Administration  and  Coat 
Data.  A  careful  sifting  of  thU  section  to 
separate  the  wheat  of  fact*  from  the  chaff  of 
opinion  ha*  left  ti*  with  all  chaff  and  no 
wheat. 

34.  Neverthele**.  I  feel  Impelled  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  Mr.  Brown'*  remark*.  He 
•tates  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  with  our 
"unwllllngnes*  to  accept  even  the  coat  analy- 
sl*  as  presented  by  a  certified  public  account- 
ant." Thl*  office  has  no  record  In  Its  file*  of 
any  cost  analysis  ever  having  been  certified  to 
us  by  a  certified  public  accountant. 

35.  Mr.  Brown  questions  our  request  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Trade  School  to  obtain 
from  the  Mississippi  Tool  Co.  the  invoice* 
which  would  prove  the  prices  which  that  com- 
pany paid  to  the  manufacturer.  He  asks  the 
reader  to  "Imagine  the  reaction  of  any  retail 
or  wholesale  tool  dUtrlbutor  to  such  a  re- 
quest." 

36.  Nothing  In  Mr.  Brown's  report  more 
clearly  damns  his  motivation  In  Its  prepara- 
tion. WhUe  he  was  here  Mr.  Payne  carefully 
explained  to  him  the  unique  status  of  the 
Mississippi  Tool  Co.  and  its  creation  for  the 
purpose  of  Inflating  the  cost  data  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  other  trade 
schools.  Mr.  Brown  has  chosen  to  ignore 
these  facts  and  lead  the  reader  to  t)elieve  that 
the  Mississippi  Tool  Co.  Is  a  bona  fide  busi- 
ness concern  engaged  in  the  sale  of  tools  to 
all  purchasers. 

37.  The  facts  are: 

(a)  The  Mississippi  Tool  Co.  exists  on  paper 
only.    It  ha«  no  retail  or  wholesale  outlet  and 
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Tta  adtfrw  la  th«  rMklenrc  in 
of  tta  llatad  ovncr.  Mr.  J  F 
in.  who  Is  shown  In  tb«  cost  data  for 
ttM  BTuff  CltT  Trad*  School,  owned  tj  B  A. 
Tottcn.  aa  a  supply  dark  at  tS.OOO  par  an- 
nam.  It  la  mK  alMiwit  oo  any  of  tiM  public 
racciftia  m  BMMMbarf.  8ar«ly  •  bona  flda 
«tal«aa)«r  or  rrtaUcr  wooM  oMaIn  a  Uc«naa 
to  #0  bUBlnsaa. 

(b)  Tba  tt^■<^tp^ll  Tool  Co  is  one  of  wrr- 
«nU  coeto  paper  eonpanl**  wbkrh  bav«  been 

by  a  few  trade  schools  In  Mis- 
>i  to  enabl*  tb«ai  to  tnAau  the  coat  oC 
ition  and  thwabf  Jwltfj  •  btcher  tuttttHi 
Tb«  aatlMid  li  rtnpl*.  The  flrttttoua 
ipany  boy*  tools  at  tba  price  the  school 
would  ordinarily  pay  and  then  sells  to  the 
■ebool  at  a  much  higher  price.  Actually  no 
■Kmey  changes  hands  since  the  school  owners 
and  tte  tool  eompany  owners  are  tltbar  one 
and  thm  mam  or  tba  tool  eonpany  mmm  la 
an  acent  or  fpioyt  o(  the  scbool  owuets. 

(c)  A  strlklac  csaiBple  of  this  practSee  was 
aneorarad  racantly  when  one  of  tbetre  Ac- 
tttkraa  WMipanlea  "purchased"  a  lO-year-old 
tractor  from  tb«  scbool  owner.  The  tractor 
had  been  worn  out  tn  oae  on  the  school  own. 
«r1i  farm.  The  macbtne  was  hstiled  to  the 
aebool,  stripped  down  and  cleaned  by  Tet- 
•raa  tratnaea.  and  the  individual  parts  billed 
to  the  school  by  the  flctttloos  tool  company 
at  a  higher  rate  than  new  parts  would  hare 
cost.  Few  example,  the  lO-year^old  radiator 
cap  vaa  MUad  for  00  cents.    Again  no  money 

I,  but  on  paper  the  school  paid 
iblc  sum  for  parts  which  it  at. 
to  vm  to  jtatlfy  a  high  operating  ex. 
and.  in  turn,  a  high  tuition  rate. 

(d)  This  regional  oOce  has  imlformly  dla- 
Allowed  such  ezcaadT*  coats  whenever  It  has 
WMovered  flcttttooa  tran—mtlrms  such  as  tha 


M.  Mr  Brown  atataa  that  In  tha  caaa  of 
WouUaid  our  "actlona  speak  kiudar  than 
WQcda.  He  has  not  been  paid  and  tX  tha 
Vctarana'  AdnunlstraUon  continues  its  pres- 
ent dlUbory  tacucs  it  may  be  mcoitha  bclura 
ha  la  paid. " 

M.  Wa  cannot  pay  Mr.  WouUard  without  a 
eoBtract.  Mr.  Woullard.  for  his  own  rraarms. 
haa  not  ya(  raapoodcd  to  our  letter  of  June 
aa.  1940.  in  which  we  seated  that  we  cootlnos 
to  stand  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  him. 

40    It  la  la  thta  aectloo  of  his  report  that 

and  McOuirc  of  studied  insolence,  rude.  boor. 
lah.  and  Insolent  behavior  and  ungratle- 
■aaaly  cottduct.  He  aiao  refers  to  aAdanu 
••  to  aiy  grtiS  and  rude  atutude. 

tfo  not  jaatlfy  the  dignity  of  an  an- 
hoplng  that  It  will  be 
that  B  A  Totten  was  one  of  Mr. 
Brown's  star  witnesses  snd.  tn  fact,  the  aaoU. 
vating  factor  behind  Mr  Brown's  lavaatlfa- 
tloB.  I  tnvlte  oomparlaon  betwr«n  the  rec<yda 
as  public  aarranta  and  gentlemen  of  Payne. 
Patherrec.  McOuire.  and  myself  with  that  of 
Totten. 

43  The  next  section  of  Mr  Brownl  report 
la  beaded  "Recapitulation  of  B  W  Wool- 
lard's  case  "  In  this  section  Mr  Brown 
ahnply  repoata  with  variation  of  phraseol- 
ogy and  ooaaldaraMy  more  intemperate  Ian- 
all  of  the  sllegitioM  MMla  In  earlier 
of  his  report,  ■tace  these  allagatlona 
have  been  answered,  no  comment  oo  this  sec- 
tlOD  seenw  neeaaaary. 

43  Mr.  Brown  then  ukes  up  hla  raeom- 
nendatlona.  of  arhlcfa  there  are  five.  One  of 
hla  laco— aendatloos  ber*  directly  on  thla 
oAee.  The  others  are  In  the  realm  of  high 
policy  and  suggest  ail  leglalaUoo. 

44.  Mr  Brown  recoinmenda  that  tn  R  W. 
Woullard  s  case  we  have  the  basic  humility 
to  sdmtt  that  we  have  erred  from  the  begin- 
ning and  that  we  have  compounded  oar 
by  stubborn  stupidity  He  also  rec- 
that  we  have  the  basle  hoaaaty 
of  (sir  play  to  settle  the 


fee  now  at  the  flrure  they  offered  Woullard 
In  Decern t>er  \94S. 

46  If  we  bsve  erred  In  the  ease  of  the 
Booker  T  Washington  Trade  School  It  waa 
In  being  Uken  tn  by  the  original  cost  data 
submitted  by  B.  A  Tottcn  which  purported 
to  justify  a  tuition  rate  out  of  all  reason 
with  the  actual  eoet  of  the  trslnlUK  offered 
bv  the  aehool  Mr.  Brown  takes  the  unlqus 
position  of  berating  tia  for  having  uncovered 
the  mistake  before  tt  was  too  late  and  goes 
on  to  Inalat  that  we  conveniently  Ignore  the 
facta  uncovered  and  by  so  doing,  consum- 
mate a  contract  against  put>llc  Intereet. 
Again  It  Is  cause  for  wonderment  to  see 
a  rspraeaiitatlve  of  the  Committee  on  Bx- 

Itwes  In  the  Bsecutive  Departments  rec- 
adlag  agalnat  ratlier  than  for  the  tax- 
payers' Intereet. 

4e  Although  It  la  not  properly  within  our 
province  for  eoaament.  we  feel  that  It  might 
be  helpful  to  give  you  reaction  at  the  re- 
gional oOce  level  to  one  other  of  Mr.  Brown's 
rect^mme ndatlons — that  which  asks  Congreee 
to  '*take  s  more  critical  look  at  the  appro- 
priation now  requested  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  put  on  an  'economy  drive' 
and  determine  whether  or  not  they  sre  not 
pouring  more  money  down  the  drain  in  sal- 
aries and  travel  allowances  for  protracted 
haggling  with  the  State  oOclals  and  the 
schools.'* 

47  We  presume  Mr  Brown  refers  to  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  periodic  audiu  of  the 
operations  of  profit  trade  schools  in  their 
training  of  veterans.  First,  these  audita  do 
not  Involve  any  "hassling"  whatever  with 
State  oAolala  since  they  are  In  no  way  In- 
volved. Saeood.  the  few  audits  which  we 
have  ao  far  been  able  to  make  In  this  area 
within  our  limited  reeourcea  of  personnel 
and  travel  funds,  have  returned  to  the  Dnlted 
States  Treasury  and.  in  effect,  to  the  tax- 
payers'  pockets,  many  dollars  for  each  dol- 
lar spent  in  conducting  the  audits  Once 
Bare  one  wonders  »  he:  her  Mr  Brown  Is  for 
or  against  the  taxpayer. 

48.  The  final  section  of  Mr.  Brown's  re- 
port  Is  headed  "Conclusion  "  Once  again, 
the  lack  of  any  facts  and  the  almndance  of 
peraonal  opinion  make  the  framing  of  a  reply 
moat  difficult  To  Mr  Brown  s  chaiyes  that 
me  sre  blinded  by  occupational  myopia"  and 
that  we  aeed  to  be  led  "back  into  the  line  of 
correct  and  adequate  public  service.  "  we  can 
only  let  the  record  speak  for  Itaelf.  As  you 
kitow.  In  the  interest  of  having  that  record 
viewed  by  impartul  eyes.  I  hsve  requested 
the  Oeinity  Administrator  to  have  a  thorotifh 
Inveatlgatlon  made  of  the  administration  of 
thla  re^onal  oAoe.  ■•  has  granted  my  re- 
quest snd  the  toiaatlgatlon  la  now  being  con- 
diicted.     I  am  confident  of  its  outcome. 

C.  Casip.  if  a  na^er. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBBfTATIVM 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grmnted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rtcoao.  I  Include  the  following 
article . 


QuaanoM:  ua»  nix  ACMiMimuTiOM  soni  au. 
rr  CAM  OM  aawALr  or  crvu.  aicHTs' — via; 
aaaa  Ta(;MAM  oxDiCATxa  to  CAUkX.  civu.  aiouTs 

BaCOkTIMO  aXAUTT 

(By  Representative   Lotna  B    it»i tn; 
Democrat.  Brooklyn) 
I  wotiM  Mko  to  say  at  the  outaet  that  there 
are  thrso  tlUn«i  whKh  the  Ttvaaan  admlnla- 


tratlon  has  not  done  about  dvll  rtghU.  which 
It  could  have  done.  It  could  have  suspended 
constitutional  process,  declared  an  emer- 
gency, and  forced  action  by  ukase  when  will- 
ful men  seemed  temporarily  to  prevail.  But 
that  Is  not  the  Truman  method  and.  how« 
ever  righteous  the  cause,  it  Is  not  the  demo- 
cratic method.  He  knew,  as  all  good  Amerl* 
cans  know,  that  we  cannot  maintain  our 
rlghUt  as  citizens  by  surrendering  them.  Or 
the  President  could  have  chosen  the  way  of 
expediency  or  comprumiae:  yielding  on  30 
Issues  to  gain  1.  Finally,  as  has  too  fre- 
quently been  the  custom  In  the  past,  he 
could  have  confined  himself  to  Inspiring  but 
general  phrases  and  avoided  specific  Issues.  I 
name  these  alternatlvea  becauae  they  are  tha 
beat  demonstration.  I  bcUeva.  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  haa  done  everything  within 
his  power  fur  a  cause  to  which  he  la  dedi- 
cated. 

The  Truman  administration  has.  from  tha 
beginning,  been  notable  lor  the  broad  base 
set  fur  a  modern  charter  of  civU  liberties. 
We  can  all  remember  back  In  1{>46  when,  with 
victory  in  war  Just  behind  us.  Mr.  Truman 
designated  the  extension  of  civil  liberties 
as  a  major  cornerstone  of  peace.  To  show 
that  he  meant  It.  he  set  up  a  Committee  on 
Civil  Liberties  authorized  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend those  revisions  and  cxtcnalons  which 
would  insure  to  all  Americans  the  rlghu  for 
which  they  had  fought.  But  even  after  tha 
names  of  the  members  of  that  committea 
were  published — for  they  were  obviously  an 
able  and  fearless  group — many  people  dis- 
missed the  President's  action  as  a  gesture 
which  would  produce  another  Government 
document  and  little  else. 

\^ hat  was  President  Truman's  answer?  la 
his  message  to  Congress  on  January  7.  1948, 
8  months  before  the  political  conventions, 
he  t>poke  of  "five  great  goals  toward  which 
we  should  strive  in  oiir  constant  effort  to 
strengthen  our  democracy  and  Improve  tha 
welfare  of  our  people.  The  first  of  these  la 
to  secure  fully  our  essential  human  rlghU." 
Less  than  a  month  later,  on  February  3,  1948, 
and  again  In  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  spelled  out  In  unmis- 
takable larguage  Just  what  he  meant  by 
"essential  human  rights."  He  presented  a 
10-polnt  program,  based  on  the  report  of 
his  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  which,  he  said, 
called  for  immediate  action. 

Talk  of  a  new  party  came  from  the  South — 
a  fourtt  party  some  men  called  It  since  the 
Wallace  Progreaalves  had  already  entered  the 
campaign.  The  <*mldcnt  knew,  when  he 
••nt  the  special  m«Mage.  that  he  did  so  at 
great  risk  to  his  chances  for  nomination  or 
for  election  n  the  fall.  He  knew  he  would 
loae  southern  votes  If  he  per^sted  In  one 
of  the  most  courageotis  acts  of  his  admln- 
Utratlon.  He  did  persist.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  party — and  his  country— must  take 
a  sund  before  the  world  on  an  Issue  which 
sUnds  for  the  essence  of  democracy. 

In  hU  capacity  aa  an  executive,  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  hU  civil -rights  program  Into 
atUon  On  July  28.  1948.  by  Executive  Order 
9980.  he  estabilahed  falr-employment  prac- 
tlcee  in  the  executive  departments 

On  tha  same  day  another  Executive  order 
(becuuve  Order  9981)  set  up  s  rommlttee 
on  Bquality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity 
In  the  Armed  Forces  (the  Fahy  committee) 
to  find  answers  for  a  problem  which  many 
men  called  Insoluble.  A  year  later,  two 
branches  of  the  service — the  Navy  and  the 
Alf  Force— have  launched  a  specific  and 
thofOti^  Bonsegregation  program.  Of  equal 
slgatflttBce.  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Army's  plan,  preaented  on  August  10.  1940, 
WHS  refused  as  not  being  sulBclently  Ir^lu- 
slve.  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  revision. 

The  appointments  made  during  the  Tru- 
man administration  which  have  biased  trails 
in  the  eauae  of  civil  rights  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  1  should  lUe.  however,  to  men- 
tion especially  the  apixilntmenr  of  William 
n   Hastle  aa  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Istands; 
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of  Irvln  C.  Molliaon  as  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court;  of  Brig.  Gen.  Benja- 
min C.  Davis  as  assistant  to  Inspector  Gen. 
eral.  War  Department:  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 
of  United  Nations  distinctions,  as  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Areas  In 
the  State  Department  and  member  erf  the 
Anglo- American  Caribbean  Commission:  of 
Dr.  R.  OHara  Lanier  as  United  Statea  Min- 
ister to  Liberia. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  what  this 
administration  has  done  on  behalf  of  civil 
rlghu  can  be  summarized  In  a  sentence 
which  suggests  that  history  will  record  the 
restatement  of  civil  rlghu  as  one  of  lU 
major  achlevemenu.  President  Truman 
first  went  after  the  facU  by  setting  up  an 
able  and  comprehensive  research  project;  his 
citizens'  committee  published  their  coura. 
geous  and  inclusive  recommendations  on  the 
hasU  of  this  research:  the  President  followed 
through  by  naming  the  program  as  a  legis- 
lative must"  in  the  Eightieth  Congress — and 
again  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  he  made 
civil  rights — and  deliberately— a  fighting 
Issue  In  a  nominating  convention  and  In 
a  presidential  campaign;  and  he  has  now 
pcssented  tham  to  Congress  in  four  Impor- 
Unt  bills  labeled    'Administration." 

In  his  own  department  Mr.  Truman  has 
acted  where  he  had  the  power  to  act.  His 
policy  has  been  firm  and  persistent  but  never 
dictatorial.  Where  he  could  not  act,  he  has 
called  for  action.  The  President  has  con- 
viction In  this  matter;  he  has  courage — and 
he  has  the  persistence  which  will  win  the 
cause  and  win  it  magnificently. 


World  Federation 


both  as  citizens  and  as  writers,  and  earnestly 
request  our  elected  representatives  to  estab- 
lish it  as  a  basic  principle  of  our  covmtry's 
foreign  policy. 

Wording  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64 : 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  It  should  be  a  funda- 
menul  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Sutes  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and  to  seek  lu  development 
Into  a  world  federation  open  to  all  nations 
with  defined  and  limited  powers  adequate 
to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  aggression 
through  the  enactment.  InterpreUtlon.  and 
enforcement  of  world  law." 

Writers  who  have  signed  the  above  state- 
ment, October  1.  1»49:  Margaret  Culkln 
Banning,  Louis  Bromfleld,  John  Mason 
Brown.  Henry  Seldel  Canby,  Marc  Connelly, 
Russell  Crouse,  John  Dewey,  Clifton  Fadl- 
man,  Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher,  John  Gunther. 
Oscar  Hammersteln  11.  John  Hersey,  Laura  Z. 
Hobson,  Marquis  James.  Christopher  La 
Farge,  Howard  Lindsay,  Arthtu-  Miller,  Merle 
Miller.  Quentin  Reynolds,  Elmer  Rice,  Vin- 
cent Sheean,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  Rex  Stout. 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  Frank  Sullivan,  Carl 
Van  Doren,  James  P.  Warburg.  Glen  way 
Wescott,  Thornton  Wilder. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'E3 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64  has  received  wide- 
spread public  support.  It  is  a  living 
answer  to  the  deep  fears  of  our  people 
about  the  consequences  of  an  atomic 
war  and  their  determination  to  main- 
tain world  peace  and  security  if  humanly 
possible.  World  federation  appears  to 
be  the  most  hopeful  path  to  this  goal  and 
can  be  brought  about  through  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  follows  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  World  Federation  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  64j  by  a  list  of  distinguished 
authors: 

STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  CONCXntRENT 
RESOLXmON   64 

The  undertlgned  American  professional 
writers  respectfully  urge  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64  be  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

As  writers  we  have  a  special  and  Intense 
concern  with  this  statesmanlike  effort  to 
organize  the  world  for  peace.  Freedom  of 
expression  Is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
exercise  of  a  writer  s  function  In  society,  and 
that  freedom  Is  not  only  violated  by  war 
but  Is  also  endangered  by  the  threat  of  war 
and  preparations  for  it. 

We  feel  strongly  that  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, along  with  the  other  democratic  free- 
doms. Is  in  real  and  Imminent  danger  unless 
the  people  of  the  world,  through  their  choseii 
represenutlv4s.  take  prompt  and  practical 
action  to  present  the  catastrophe  of  another 
world  war.  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64  U  such  a  Step.    Therefore,  we  support  It, 


Federal    GovemmeDt    Is    Siphoainf    the 
Wealth  of  States  Into  Washinfton 


EXTFJ^SION  OF  REMAPKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19  1949 

Ml.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  unbelievable  is  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  is  siphoning  the 
wealth  of  the  States  into  Washington. 
No  State  in  the  Union  gets  a  full  dollar 
back  out  of  the  money  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. The  brokerage  charges  of  the 
bureaucracy  in  handling  the  money  is 
terrific. 

A  table  showing  the  Federal  taxes  paid 
and  the  Federal  payments  to  the  several 
States  follows: 
Total  Federal  tax  collections  by  States  and 

total  Federal   aids  and  grants   by   States, 

fiscal  year  1948 


State 


Alabama 

Ariiuna 

Arkansas 

Califamis 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Pi  I:kware 

F'  rids 

("..onrfa 

H  iwaii .. 

Miho 

Illinois 

Iiiiliana >.. 

Iiiwa .......... 

Kitisas 

Koutucky -. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  ' 

Massacbuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesots 

Mississippi «.. 


Federal  taxes 


MissiastpF 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. 


$276.  Ma.  82S 

83.813.697 

121. 7M,  193 

3,103.679,127 

291.848.648 

664.939,280 

308.240.962 

393, 355. 7M 

439.033,999 

108.177,886 

79.868,935 

3,785.815.370 

1.011,921,119 

446,799.961 

408,084.637 

780,  530,  271 

354,  272. 182 

130. 747, 191 

1,148,315,806 

1,347.084.092 

2;  252.  28a  551 

706,239,359 

106,838.130 

1.114.9S«,503 

U^U4,39« 

S23,448.43B 


Federal 
payments 


Total  Federal  tax  collections  by  States  and 
total  Federal  aids  and  grants  by  States, 
fi^scal  year  194t — Continued 


$133, 390. 689 

31.856,988 

96,956,563 

393,448,101 

77,988,997 

57,22}.  656 

9.708.920 

105.738,895 

133,655,573 

17. 573, 197 

32.503,099 

278. 727, 363 

112.934.031 

96.776,448 

70,166,727 

104. 128, 415 

106.288.991 

31.505.558 

159, 555. 921 

177,788.157 

193,467,807 

124, 051. 188 

103.534.9.^5 

IW.V6.4V 

»,1».458 

58,06X23) 


Btat« 

Fedarai  taxes 

red«ral 
paynwau 

Nevada    .......... 

l4i.MB.e78 

.      W.4«l,«» 

55.3301140 

7.  W5.  HI.  716 

l.ni,88l,9»4 

88.S«.«M 

t«M.70;.»»9 

308.488,098 

316.H4a.au 

3.23t7W.«8 

3M,SM.att 

307,471.908 

78.211.983 

350,088,388 

t.3M,l3S.Ott 

92.248,133 

4b,90H.540 

788, 648,  376 

SSS,J26,02R 

338,727.119 

719.502,104 

38.988.288 

m,m,m 

New  Hampshire 

.\i'W  Jfntcjr 

N»'W  Mexico     ...... 

3o.aoi.ttt 

114.610,488 
31,094.444 

NfW  York           ...... 

432, 941, 740 

North  Carolina. ........ 

148,080,01 

North  Dakota 

81.478:388 

Ohio 

2)8.981,  MO 

Oktaltoma 

142. 334.881 

Oriyoii    ........... 

oi.40«,m 

Pi>titi«vlvania . ... 

ia8.aaao8« 

Khodr  litland 

81.848,70 

South  Carolina.......... 

•X,SI7.7» 

South  i>ak<>ta 

31^1311187 

Tf-nnflSifn            

14il988,8«0 

Texas          ............. 

wa,m,m 

Clah         

38.3081018 

Vernuint  ............... 

16.738,083 

Virsiuia       .. 

80,933,438 

Washinirton,    including 
Alaska         

90, 179.083 

West  Viieinia.    _— I 

hU,  487.  307 

Wi^woDAin         ...-•• 

99,936.367 

Wvominf        ...•••. 

19, 713. 318 

Ambassador  Claude  G.  Bowers 

1  IncludestheDisUict  of  Coltunbla,  virgin  Ulands.aad 
Puerto  Kioo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  a  year  ago  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  been  a  member  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  which  visited  all  of  the 
capitals  in  South  America  except  three. 
During  that  visit  we  were  received  most 
graciously  by  Ambassador  Bowers,  the 
very  able  American  representative  in 
Chile.  Recently  the  ChUean  Chamber  of 
Depi'ties  held  a  special  session  to  honor 
Mr.  Bowers.  I  include  a  statement  de- 
scribing the  meeting  and  Mr.  Bowers'  ad- 
dress replying  to  the  complimentary 
speeches  referred  to: 

On  September  7,  1949,  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Chile,  the  Honorable  Claude  O. 
Bowers,  celebrated  his  tenth  anniversary  in 
that  high  capacity.  A  tribute  unique  in 
Chilean  annals  was  arranged  to  him  by  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  of  tha 
Chilean  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  special  ses- 
sion was  held  In  honor  of  Ambassador 
Bowers,  attended  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber,  by  former  President  Alessandrt, 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  by  all 
the  ambassadors  of  the  American  republics 
stationed  in  Santiago. 

Dr.  Enrique  Canas  Flores.  president  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Cc«nmittee  of  the  Cham- 
ber, in  his  address  pointed  out  that  no  sim- 
ilar tribute  had  ever  been  paid  a  foreign 
diplomat  in  Chile.  Dr.  Canas  Flores  em- 
phasized the  outstanding  contribution  made 
to  Chilean-United  States'  relations  by  Am- 
bassador Bowers  In  his  10  years  of  service 
In  Chile  and  declared  that  the  decade  of  hla 
service  "will  figure  among  the  finest  chaptera 
in  relations  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
ChUe." 

Following  complimentary  speeches  deliv- 
ered by  the  Minister  of  Fore,  n  Affairs.  Dr. 
German  Rlesco.  and  by  Deputy  Raul  Juliet, 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (and  » 
former  Foreign  Minister).  Ambassador  Bow- 
ers replied  as  follows: 
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Um  dty  a 
•t 
at  at 
at  pmldtnt  of  the 

w~  tlMT*.  mod  I  »ai  cur* ,   -. 

Uw  (act  tbat  in  my  u.:k  I  took  MTvwitac*  ot 
to  «zpteia  and 


tb« 


to  vipt  out  eertala 
ky  BlmindcrstaiMltac. 

"I  carr.f  to  OkU*  CO  tb*  pcnooJLl  crflnf 
0t  Ft«aldcnt  Boowvvlt.  I  taroufht  vttb  m* 
•OCM  prccoaieeiTcd  Ideas  about  ttala  natkJO 
ycrvtdainc  b»tiiwn  tiw  caountolna  and  Um 
taa.   X  aadOTMootf  it  was  a  aunm/BLj  function- 

instl- 
ot 
thr  people:  •■«  Umw  Mms  bare  been  verUtod 
ty  mj  ubairvattaaa 
**I  felt  at  booie  tram  tb*  aoaaent  I  cam*. 
;  only  Ijnaii  yofur  Instttnttons  are  atoUlar 
roar  piTtltIf*'  tmdttkina 

and    b»c«aw    ttM    pMpte    btn    are 

tempenunetitally  ao  tlmllar  to  oun  I  am 
•Tire  tbla  ■tsaOartty  In  temperament  Is  due  tn 
tarfe  uieaame  to  the  fact  that  in  tbc  Weetern 
BrmttplMrt  tbc  t«o  great  meltlnc  poia  of 
peoptoa  are  Cbile  and  tbe  United  State*.  I 
^m  mra  ttM  wiiin  ot  tlM  Mooda  of  tb* 
tarioaa  iMoplai  fa«Ml  In  CMto  and  the 
rmted  Stata*  ha*  bnd  prtemiy  tb*  mbm 
effect  In  fanning  tb*  cbaractar  at  tb*  tt»o 
«ountn*«. 

"In  tbcee  day*  at  fantastic  m*cbaDl*al 
acbievement  tbe  on*  time  barrier  of  tbo 
monwf  In*  and  tb*  •••  baa  b**n  wipad 
Tb*  ganlua  at  invention  ba*  allmlnatad 
tance  witb  Santtafo  bM  1 4mf  dMMnt  from 
Hew  Tork  by  atr.  «•  an  niigblnr*  pbysleally 
a*  well  ae  spintuaily— And  «e  are  friendly 
neigbbor* 
"In  tb*  old  day«  tt  was  aaeumed  tbat  • 
It  va*  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  hi* 
and  to  treat  tbe  nation  to  vbicb 
raa  sent  as  at  laaat  a  pnMnllnl  on«ny: 
by  an  attitude  at  bflOlfanney  to  get 
every  poaeiMe  advantage  to  bie  own  country 
ni  tb*  expense  of  tbe  people  to  whom  be  was 
geeredlted.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  qualify  for 
tn  tb*  grand  aaanner  of  tbe  old 
My  Mm  of  diplniary  Is  tbat  a  dtpio- 

friendly  rela- 
at  function  of  a 
la  bonaatly  to  interpret  one  country 
to  tb*  other,  to  wipe  out  false  Impressions 
wltb  tbe  trutb.  and  tbat  I  bare  constantly 
oougbt  to  do. 

1  bav*  aartod  bere  CtaroQ^i  tb*  t  'vtire  of 
ate*  tolBMan  of  for  sign  aSiBlrt  I  am  sure 
that  oforyaa*  of  tbem  win  testify  that  m 
InnaasrabI*  eooversatlons.  my  attitude,  like 
ttMlrs.  has  been  tbat  of  a  fnend;  tbat  tbese 
eanreraBtlons  bsve  all  been  conducted  by 
tfco  fspi—mtaUTea  at  tbe  two  nations  in  an 
d^BoaphT*  at  perfect  amity  and  as  equals 

and  pride  And  wbOe  as  Is  IneettaMe,  tbere' 
may  bare  been  occasions  when  we  here  not 
seen  eye  to  eye.  never  one*  tn  tbes*  ysors 
bas  an  angry  word  beon  anoken  on  ottbor 


**I  bsve  taltb  tn  Chile's  Inherent 
to  the  Ideology  at  democracy:  faith  In  her 
ndberene*  to  ber  plighted  word  In  Intema- 
ttonal  tntercotirae:  faith  In  ber  UnarKj^i  uj. 
togilly:  faith  In  her  Industrial  and  ganaral 
neenromlc  futtire;  faith  in  the  ataovlly  ot 
guarantls*  to  fotolgn  capital  opanltag  bere 
in  pai  tuerabtp  vttta  Chilean  capital:  faith, 
perfect  faith.  In  the  vMon  «•  all  have  of  a 
nation  of  >nduftrlai  and  agricultural  proa- 
pertty  where,  protected  by  the  law.  men  may 
•Bjoy  tbe  fnilt  at  tbetr  labor  to 
■actuity. 

•f  fbftnrlas.  a  Bsero  tntaasHe  and 

I  cuitlTstlon  of  your  fertile  arres.  and  tbe 
at  the  sea.  wltb  all  its  wealth  to 


progress  of  a  naturally  pro- 
.  And.  as  a  North  Amsrlcaa, 
I  rejoto*  tn  tb*  vtatoo  aino*  yoor  prosperity 
contrtbMt**  to  oars  and  ottrs  contrlbutss  to 
In  ttMa*  daya  no  nation  can  live  unto 
hlm5«:f  alo— .  ■eoBOoaically  no  nation  can 
be  self- 

"May  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
In  my  bcbialf  and  that  of  my  family  a 
appiweiatlon  of  tbe  oordlallty  and  hos- 
pitality ot  tbe  Chilean  people  and  of  tb<>  r 
aanae  ct  btm::or  which  is  the  saving  salt  r 
human  intercrtirse.  Like  all  foreigners  who 
sojourn  here  I  have  come  to  love  the  incom- 
parable t>eauty  of  your  lakes,  the  charm  of 
your  countryside,  tbe  frlendltnees  of  your 
cities  and  small  towns,  tbe  thrill  of  your 
loT^  eoast.  and  tb*  gorgeoua  sunsets  tbat 
tip  tbe  peaks  of  tbe  mighty  mountains  in 
tbe  background  that  look  dawn  as  guardians, 
like  the  sea  of  tbe  independence  ot  a  proud 
and   Uberty-loving  nation 

1  asMun*  that  you  have  shown  me  this 
attonttan  as  s  dependable  friend  of  Chile.  I 
bsve  triad  to  be  I  know  my  Interpretations 
and  representations  hare  been  friendly:  and 
In  serving  ber  I  serve  not  only  my  country 
but  tbe  Ideal  of  tbe  solidarity  of  the  nations 
of  America  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  tt 
Is  with  bumUlty  that  I  sccept  this  attention 
for  which  I  thank  you  " 


Letter  From  Conttitvent 


BZTBIfSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


or  caoBou 


Ut  THE  HOUBg  OP 


AT1VE8 


Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  8. 
Cobb,  of  AtlanU.  Oa.,  giving  his  views 
refardlnc  some  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  today. 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  I  am 
Inserting  this  letter  herewith. 

AMXaiCAJf  AO^ISOBT  Assocutton, 

Atlanta.  Ga  .  June  24.  1949. 
Hon  Jams  C.  Dans, 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Davis:  We  have  read  and  studied 
your  wonderful  speech,  delivered  in  the 
House  ot  Representatives  on  February  10. 
1M9.  The  facts  you  brought  out  In  that 
speech  should  be  memorized  by  every  bsA- 
aneed.  senslble-mlnded  American  citizen. 

Our  Government  vehicle  Is  comparable  to 
a  vehicle  on  our  prsaent-day  highways.  In 
1939.  this  vehicle  was  cruising  along  the 
country  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed.  Tt 
reached  the  peak  of  a  long  hill,  at  the  bottom 
ot  which  was  a  great  unbrldged  chasm,  un- 
known to  the  driver.  When  he  reached  the 
peak,  be  evidently  threw  his  machine  out  of 
gear,  and  coasted  down  Into  the  unknown. 
All  through  the  years  up  to  1949.  we  gained 
momentum  at  an  alarming  rate  of  speed, 
and  we  now  realize  we  ha\e  almost  reached 
this  unbrldged  spot  of  destruction,  and  the 
question  is  In  the  driver's  mind.  Have  we  got 
time  to  check  the  vehicle  before  we  go  over 
this  precipice?  But  from  your  figures,  it  Is 
evident  that  the  driver,  after  seeing  his 
danger  has  becom*  excited,  and  stepped  on 
tb*  aooalerator  Instesd  of  the  brakes.  This 
Is  indicated  by  tbe  Increase  In  Federal  ap- 
propriations from  yaar  to  year  since  the  war 


Zn  tbe  beginning  God  blessed  this  country 
Wltb  an  abvndanee  of  natural  reaouices. 
which  should  have  b^n  ample  to  carry  this 
Watten  for  untold  gereratlons.  but  we  as  a 
nation  have  seen  Ot  to  squander  and  wast* 


these  resources  until  they  are  almost  de- 
pleted, as  stated  In  your  speech,  U  these 
tbings  sre  true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
dovbt  IbMb.  the  American  people  will  wak* 
up  90  y*an  hence  in  the  greatest  nlgbtmara 
the  world  bas  ever  known.  The  old  saying  U 
still  true.  "Waste  not,  want  not,'  and  that 
applies  to  our  Government  as  well  as  to  the 
individual 

Mr  Davis,  we  ttnd  in  studying  your  speech, 
you  have  covered  one-half  ol  the  question 
wonderfully  But.  it  would  indicate  to  the 
average  layman  that  you  only  studied  one- 
half  of  the  subject.  We  agree  that  the  In- 
crease in  civilian  Federal  en^ployees  of  from 
approximately  one  half  million  In  1929  to  th* 
present-day  two  and  one-quarter  million  Is 
out  of  line  Also  the  erpendltures  of  lour 
billion  in  1929  to  the  present  day  forty-two 
billion  ^oes  without  saying  Is  unthinkable, 
and  something  should  be  done  about  It, 
especially  when  none  of  this  forty-two  bil- 
lion Koes  to  retire  that  ungodly  debt  which 
we  have  accumulated.  But.  If  we  cut  otir 
Federal  budget  and  fire  an  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  employees,  where  are 
these  people  to  get  Jobs,  snd  how  are  they  to 
live?  Sometimes  economy  st  the  expense  of 
want  and  hunger  among  the  people  proves 
to  be  bad. 

We  know  quite  well  that  you  435  Repre- 
entatlves  are  amply  able  to  devise  plans  to 
cut  off  this  numtier  of  employees,  and  also 
to  cut  tlie  Federal  budget,  but  we  wonder 
why  you  don't  spend  more  time  m  devising 
ways  and  means  to  furnish  every  person  a 
y  ^)  rear  In  and  "ear  out  st  a  livable  wag*. 
V.ith  the  increasing  unemployment  In  this 
Nation  from  mont**  to  month,  which  today 
has  rearhrd  approximately  4.000.000.  or  mors 
If  the  Ooverajnant  aboold  thmw  imother 
n>ini'<n  out  of  work,  w*  rtspectrully  itKk  tb* 
t>  where  would  thess  people  get 
I  -r  job?     Don't  you  think.  Mr.  D*vis, 

that  you  fellows  up  there  should  start  on  th* 
other  end  of  the  road,  and  as  you  travel, 
create  Jobs  for  the  people  who  sre  now  out 
of  work  be'ore  you  start  firing  others?  W* 
dont  maan  Jobs  like  the  WFA  fumUhed  dur- 
ing the  early  thirties  at  a  wage  of  12  40  per 
day.  3  days  a  week,  paying  for  the  time  of 
an  able-bodied  man  to  carry  a  rock  from 
one  place  to  another  until  he  wore  it  Into 
dust,  serving  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever, 
but  sponsor  and  create  useful  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed  at  a  decent  wage,  such  as  flood 
control,  power  development,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  last  but  not  least,  decent  homes 
for  all  of  our  people.  All  of  these  things 
could  be  done  over  a  period  of  less  than  40 
years  (which  Is  a  short  span  in  the  life  of  a 
nation)  at  not  one  dime  Increase  In  taxation 
or  cost  of  operating  our  Government,  and 
would  provide  Jobs  for  all  our  people  at 
decent  wages.  The  services  rendered  by 
these  proJecU  would  pay  for  themselves.  We 
dont  mean  to  put  the  Government  in  busi- 
ness, developing  these  projects.  Our  wishes 
are  to  take  the  Government  out  of  business, 
and  let  the  Government  do  as  It  should,  and 
what  It  was  set  up  to  do,  act  only  as  sponsor 
and  protector.  Neither  do  we  mean  for  all 
this  work  to  be  given  to  the  big  corporations 
of  this  Nation  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  as  we  have 
seen  done  for  the  past  few  years,  but  for  con- 
tracts  to  be  awarded  strictly  on  a  competitive 
base,  dealing  fairly  with  competitors  large 
or  small. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people's 
elected  representatives  hsve  got  to  put  more 
thought  to  s  sound,  constructive  program 
for  the  good  of  all  the  people  Instead  of 
flimsy  »tarve-to-death  dole  system  Provide 
Jol)s  for  everybody  at  a  livable  wage  Instead 
of  doling  It  out  120  per  week,  and  loaf  the 
streets,  that  sy.stem  has  ruined  a  lot  of 
good  men  already.  And  the  present  dole 
system  which  we  now  have  covers  only  a 
small  percent  of  the  people. 

Our  national  Income,  after  tares  In  1933, 
was  approximately  •3«,000  000,000  This  year 
tt  will  be  more  than  1170.000,000,000  after 
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taxes,  and  we  feel  ourselves  drifting  Into 
another  period  such  as  the  early  thirties. 
What  if  our  income  should  drop  as  it  did 
In  1933?  Will  any  of  our  flimsy  preven- 
tive measures  which  we  now  have  prevent 
such  a  drop?  If  this  drop  should  come,  and 
It  will,  have  we  got  another  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  this  Nation  to  pull  us  out?  We 
love  this  country  as  Americans,  and  we  bate 
to  see  selfishness  and  bad  management  drag 
us  down  to  the  level  of  our  greatest  com- 
petitor, Joe  Stalin.  Joe  and  his  gang  are  only 
waiting  for  us  to  dilly-dally  around,  and  bring 
another  depression  on  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Davis,  we  feel  that  it  is  time  for  you 
fellows  to  lock  at  both  sides  of  that  board 
Instead  of  one,  and  devise  constructive  plans 
to  give  all  the  other  people  Jobs  Instead  of 
throwing  people  out,  who  now  have  Joba. 
You  officials  up  there  may  not  know,  but  the 
tension  and  uncertainties  among  the  peo- 
ple today  are  great,  and  something  construc- 
tive has  got  to  be  done,  except  a  lot  of  ex- 
pensive talk.  This  is  only  the  thoughu  of 
one  American.  You  might  read  this  letter 
on  the  House  floor  (It  might  cause  some  of 
the  other  fellows  to  start  thinking,  too), 
which  I  seriously  doubt  you  will  do,  and  put 
It  in  the  CcNcamsiCNAL  Rzcord,  and  send  me 
a  copy.  Past  letters  I  have  written  to  other 
Congressmen  have  been  shown  that  much 
consideration. 

We  know  this  Nation  has  ss  much  money, 
resources,  and  know-how  during  a  depression 
as  we  have  during  boom  times.  When  God 
crested  this  Nation  and  the  world  he  balanced 
the  production  so  It  would  supply  the  needs 
of  the  future  populstlon,  honest  distribu- 
tion and  management  was  left  for  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  unfortunste  greed  snd  selfish- 
ness bas  becoms  so  great  thst  special  favors 
for  the  few  has  caused,  and  Is  causing,  mil- 
lions of  our  p«opl*  to  suffer.  All  we  need  In 
this  country  Is  bonest  unselfish  sppllcatlon. 

Th*  above  subjects  are  food  for  thought, 
•van  for  our  governing  body,  and  It  would 
b*  good   to  remember   thst  the   people  are 
thinking  more  today  than  ever  before. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  S.  Cobb. 


Rehabilitation  of  Palm  Springs  Indians 
and  Their  Freedom  From  Indian  Bureau 
Supervision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDiCK 

or    north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
regarding  H.  R.  6464.  concerning  the 
Palm  Springs  Indians  of  California  by 
F.  G.  Collett,  executive  representative, 
Indians  of  California,  Inc.: 

H  R.  6464,  introduced  by  Congressman 
BuRD-cK.  on  October  18.  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate an  early  and  orderly  withdrawal  ol  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the 
State  ol  California  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  Congress  and  the  Bureau. 

ThU  bill  doee  not  require  any  Federal  ap- 
propriation. Upon  the  contrary  Its  enact- 
ment win  Immediately  and  substantially  re- 
duce the  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  for 
tbe  administration  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
California. 

This  bill  relates  only  to  the  problems  of 
thj  Agua  Callente  band  ol  Mission  Indiana 


at  "nlm  Springs,  In  Riverside  County.  Calif. 
The  problems  oi  these  Indians  are  unique 
and  require  special  treatment  because:  (1) 
of  the  relation  of  the  Indians'  lands  to  tbe 
developed  areas  of  the  famous  Palm  Springs 
report;  (2)  ol  the  dependence  of  a  realization 
ol  the  potential  income  from  these  lands, 
up>on  their  proper  Integration  In  the  future 
development  of  this  resort;  (3l  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  are 
mi*:ors:  (4)  about  4.000  acres  of  this  land 
are  now  being  allotted  to  the  members  ol 
this  tribe  under  the  act  ol  Congress  of  March 
2.  1917  (39  Stat  975);  the  decisions  (1944) 
Of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the 
law  in  the  Arenas  Case  (322  U.  S.  419).  and 
of  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor  as  United  States 
district  Judge,  at  Los  Angeles  upon  the  sub- 
sequent trial  of  this  case  (60  Fed.  Supp.  411 ) , 
and  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  oi  Appeals 
(1947)  affirming  that  judgment  ( 1C8  Fed.  2d 
876).  and  (5)  alter  these  allotments  are 
completed,  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
reservation  of  this  tribe  will  retain  tribal 
status  and  require  administration  (or  the 
benefit  of  the  descendanu  of  these  Indians 
and  the  preservatidh  of  their  ancient  burial 
grounds;  church  yards,  and  landmarks  in- 
cluding the  famous  Palm  Springs  Canyon. 

This  need  Is  emphasized  In  the  report  of 
the  California  Indian  Agency  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  of  dste  June 
1040,  on  the  program  for  the  termination 
of  Indian  Bureau  activities  in  the  St^te  of 
California,  wherein  It  Is  said: 

Page  7:  "The  United  Sutes,  State,  and 
county  ofBclali  favor  the  gradual,  carefully 
considered  removsl  of  restrictions  and  trans- 
fer to  the  Indian  owners  of  control  over  tbslr 
property." 

Page  13;  "In  any  program  for  Indian  Bu* 
reau  wlthdrswal,  full  consideration  must  be 
given  the  problem  of  protecting  the  homes 
of  those  Indian  families  on  allotted  and  un- 
allotted trust  lands." 

Page  35:  "Indians  living  on  or  having  an 
Interest  in  lands  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  them  will  not  be  Injured  by 
such  withdrawal  If  they  are  protected  against 
loss  of  their  lands." 

Section  1  declares  the  congressional  pol- 
icy which  conforms  to  the  Government's 
historic  promises  to  these  Indians.  It  de- 
clares the  competency  of  these  Indians  to 
manage  their  own  business.  This  compe- 
tency was  declared  in  the  1917  statute,  above- 
mentioned,  and  Is  confirmed  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  above-mentioned,  and  by 
the  plan  proposed  by  these  Indians  and  em- 
bodied In  this  bill,  for  the  future  adminis- 
tration o;  their  allotted  and  unallotted 
lands. 

Section  2  Implements  this  policy  by  trans- 
ferring the  business  management  of  the 
tribal  property,  from  the  Indian  Bureau  to 
an  elective  tribal  business  committee.  It 
protects  the  disposition  of  tribal  moneys  by 
an  appropriate,  responsible,  corporate  trus- 
teeship which  conforms  to  the  approved  prac- 
tice of  competent  white  businessmen  in  the 
administration  of  trust  funds. 

Section  3  enlarges  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  California  over  offenses  committed 
by  or  against  members  of  said  tribe. 

Section  4  submits  the  determination  of 
the  competency  of  any  Indian,  whenever 
questioned,  to  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. This  is  a  desirable  and  necessary 
substitute  for  the  present  inadequate  and 
unfair  method  of  such  determination. 

Section  6  authorizes  Indians  who  desire 
to  do  so.  to  place  their  allotted  lands  in  tnast 
under  a  trust  indenture  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  trusts 
are  designed  to  avoid  any  future  pauperiza- 
tion of  these  Indians  by  any  improvident 
disposition  of  their  allotted  lands,  by  pro- 
hibiting a  sale  of  the  lands  and  providing 
for  their  development  under  long-term 
ground  leases. 


Section  7  authorizes  these  Indians  to  cre- 
ate a  nonprofit,  memorial  foundation  trust 
to  t>e  administered  by  an  elective  board  of 
nine  Indians.  It  provides  for  the  convey- 
ance to  a  corporate  trustee  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  of  unallotted  lands 
of  the  reservation,  which  these  Indians  de- 
sire to  preserve,  and  have  developed,  for  pub- 
lic use,  and  for  the  t)eneflt  of  the  tribe  as  a 
whole. 

This  plan  is  most  commendable.  Its  con- 
ception evidences  a  deep  interest,  on  the  part 
of  tbese  Indians,  In  tbe  proper  development 
of  a  civic  community  as  a  memorial  to  this 
tribe.  It  evidences  a  sound  appreciation  of 
the  great  value,  both  as  to  capital  and  In- 
come, which  such  a  development  will  add  to 
their  lands.  It  will  establish  a  fund  which 
will  serve  as  a  social  security  backlog  tor 
these  Indians  and  their  posterity,  and  prac- 
tically eliminate  any  possibility  that  any  of 
them  win  ever  become  o  public  charge. 

Section  8  provides  appropriately  for  the 
protection  of  these  objectives  in  the  patents 
Issued  on  allotments,  and  for  the  adequate 
compensation  of  any  allottee  from  whom 
land  may  be  taken  for  these  purposes. 

Section  9  provides  a  simple  method  for  the 
permanent  control  by  these  Indians,  of  the 
waters  which  occur  upon  this  reservation,  for 
the  benefit  proportionately  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  tribe,  and  of  their  allotted  lands. 
This  Is  a  most  necessary  snd  indispensable 
provision.  It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact,  as 
stated  at  page  33  of  the  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner. sb3ve  mentioned,  thst  "the  wster 
appertaining  to  Indian  lands  in  California  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  tbe  total 
Indian  ssseu."  This  is  peculisriy  true  of  this 
reaervstlon,  because  subsuntlsl  sreas  of  this 
rsaervstlon  are  nonwster  besrlng  dus  to 
nstursl  fsultlngs,  Ths  report  of  the  wster 
engineer  who,  during  the  past  18  ntonths,  baa 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  area  for  these  Indlsns  (th* 
only  one  ever  mads  of  this  area)  confirms 
this  fact  and  emphasises  the  economic  Im- 
practicability of  any  effort  to  determine  th* 
precise   boundaries   of   such   areas. 

Section  10  provides  a  formula  for  resolving 
conflicu  In  allotment  selections.  The  pri- 
ority provided  Is  the  only  just  tolutlon  of  the 
problem  of  conflicts  smong  the  Indiens.  It 
provides  that  all  Indians  now  living  who  were 
living  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Allotment 
Act  of  March  2.  1917,  have  equal  right  In 
selections,  and  that  otherwise  the  Indians 
have  preferential  rights  In  the  order  of  their 
births.  This  Is  a  simple  and  effective  form- 
ula, which  preserves  to  each  Indian  the  full 
value  of  his  right  of  selection  as  It  existed 
at  the  time  when  he  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  it,  namely,  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1917,  if  he  was 
then  living,  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  If 
bom  subsequently,  and  in  respect  of  which 
he  was  frustrated  by  conditions  beyond  his 
control  until  the  end  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted litigation. 

Section  11  nullifies  any  effort  to  re-trlct 
these  Indians  as  to  the  land  which  they  may 
select  for  allotments.  It  declares  their  right 
to  select  for  allotment  the  most  valuable 
lands  of  their  reservation,  subject  only  to  a 
fair  apportionment  thereof  among  the  In- 
dian allottees. 

Section  12  provides  that  the  allotted  lands 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  |ust  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  so  Improved  that  It  may  rea- 
sonably bear  Its  tax  burden  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  this  plan  Is  reasonably  de- 
signed to  permit  these  Indians,  and  their 
lands,  to  assume  their  reasonable  share  of 
the  tax  burden  of  this  community,  without 
unreasonable  hazard  during  their  transition 
period.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  limited  pro- 
tection afforded  Is  required,  becauce,  other- 
wise, these  Indians  would  be  forced  Into  an 
improvement  program  to  raise  tax  money, 
which  would  not  be  Justified  by  any  economic 
demand  or  martet  for  such  Improvements, 
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uat  Otprtn  aay  Indian  of  any 
tana  for  bli  aDotiMnt.  llkcre  to  an  abon- 
tfaDC*  of  good  laad  tai  fhalr  rewrratlon  for 
pxxTpamm  at  aMoMNBt  for  avvai 
toeomc 

17  It  a  rmmemaMm  aad  a 

lor  t2M  Joat  eoMpwi— tlop  oC  any 

vbo  may  be  required  for  the  (rneral 

tbe  action  at  tbe  tribal  biniruM 

tt>  ytaltf  aoaM  land  wbleb  b*  da- 

lobaTC 

!•  to  an  obrtoui  ncceaatty  for  th« 
It  of  tbcaa  '-"*****  aa  thay  taka  tbeir 
and  dcairad  plaea  In  Anertcan  citi- 
■HMhlp.  It  U  wholly  undealrable  and  un- 
Baeawary  to  raeulct  thaaa  Indians  where 
tlM  whlta  mra  ara  not  raatrtcted  in  the 
laaatnf  at  thdr  laada.  In  tha  baalthful  eom- 
petitloa  which  Is  boond  to  cnMa.  thaae  In- 
dians should  stand  on  a  parity 
white  nalghbors  sa  to  the 
which  thay  can  offer  to  tnveators  of  large 
capital  In  long-term  Unprovcmants  To  deny 
thaee  IiMtla*^*  thu  right  Is  to  unjuatly  pro- 
log a  ■!■»> J  they  do  not  dasarwa.  and  which 
«mr  Ooeenunent  has  long  and  oTtan  prom- 
laed  to  abollah. 

This  peopoaad  laglslation  U  dcalgned  to 
provide  for  an  InunadlaU  measurable  with- 
drawal at  the  Federal  GoverDment  from  the 
MlmlnisCrattoa  at  the  affairs  of  this  tribe  of 
■ad  tor  the  aasumpuon  by  these 
at  a  much  larger  share  of  the  ra- 
•ponalbUltlas  of  their  A^artnin  etUaenahlp. 
aad  for  a  greater  Ineantlwe  for  the  laaprova- 
SMDt  of  their  cultural,  spiritual,  and  ma- 
tHlal.  status,  and  for  an  ultimate  withdrawal 
altoc^^^c'  of  Fedaral  control  and  supenrl- 
ttf  the  Cotigreaa  Thu  is 
alap  that  haa  baeo  taJten  In 
of  these  Indians  since  the  aaat— it 
by  the  Congress  of  the  special  mandatary 
JllnfianT  Act  of  Uarcb  2.  1917  ( 29  Stat.  075  \ . 
the  policy  at  which  is  just  now  coming  Into 
frultum. 

Hm  plan  to  be  mtegratad  by  this  bill.  Is 
the  product  of  many  minds  It  has  been 
ttoa  aittjcct  of  serious  study  for  mora  than 
ii  Jim  Ounag  the  past  14  montha  it  has 
gaeaivad  IntecslTc  consideration  by  lawyers 
by  the  Indians,  and  by  experts  In 
planning:  municipal  planning:  water 
wieiiHMneiit  the  creation 
tt  at  tnwta.  hanfcing  and 
and  real -estate 
It  fgpr—au  their  collective  in- 
formed judgment  During  this  later  period 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  cooperatlTe  eoo- 
(arjoca.  on  many  occasUms  with  the  raepon. 
tfbia  lapraantatlTes  of  the  flood-control  dis- 
trict of  Miwrtrtu  Coun:y.  and  oC  the  city  of 
Palm  Bprlnga 

The  enactment  of  this  leglalaHoB  will  con- 
form to  the  declared  policy  of  the  Cony  ess. 
and  win  measurably  fulfill  the  obligations 
to  thsae  Indiana  assMmart  by  our  Government 
Wider  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Bldalgo. 
vtaarcb;  we  acquired  the  lands  that  are  now 
California 

The  Federal  Government  will  rellnqulsb 
Its  active  control  over  these  Indians  and  theu 
lands.  It  will  approve  a  well-considered  plan 
for  the  smanrlpatlnn  of  these  IndlaZiS.  and 
yat  one  which  protecu  them  against  the 
baaards  of  their  own  luexpenenoe.  and  the 
eovetousnasa  of  designing  white  men  It  will 
retain  only  a  limited  veto  In  cases  uf  abuses, 
which  probably  «:::  not  occur  Its  reserved 
powers  can  be  exercised  at  Washington.  DC. 
at  only  MMStnai  expense. 


Tba  tDcraaaa  tn  tax  revenue  to  the  city 
froas  tha  trnprovemenu  to  ba  wimtm,  and  the 
fee  pataota  which  wiu  be  laaaaC  bi  tba  near 
future,  wfll  ba  at  laaattmable  value  to  the 
dty.  and  a  datelta  cfwdlt  to  the  incraaatng 
eapadty  of  thcae  Indians  to  assume  and  dls- 
nlMiifa  tba  iiiaponsintllTlfs  of  their  American 
attflaariUb.  Tbia  Is  their  earnest  daalre.  and 
tt  can  be  ftutratad  only  by  a  fallura  to  anact 
the  substaaaa  of  tMa  propoaad  Uglalatton 
bito  brar. 

BaspactfuUy  submitted. 

IiroiAMs  or  CkLtfomMiK  Iisc., 
F.  G.  CoLLrrr, 

Kxeciittve  Meprtttntattvt. 


Hc'i 


th«  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAtiyo«j«i.» 

IK  THZ  HOUSI  OF  REPRZSENTATIVn 

Tuesday.  October  IS.  1949 

Ifrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  rcmarlLs  tn  the 
RxcoBD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  dat«d  Au- 
gust 27.  1949.  written  by  Hush  Morrow 
and  entitled  "He's  Desnobbing  the  State 
Department": 

aaTMKNT 


THI  aXSTS 

(By  Hugh  Morrow) 

(John  E  Petirtfoy.  who  ran  an  elevator 
before  he  began  running  the  Department  of 
State.  Is  Injecting  some  efficiency  Into  our 
least  efficient  branch  of  Government.  Mean- 
while, be  Is  making  striped  pants  and  the  old- 
school  tie  very  unpopular  Items  of  diplo- 
matic haberdashery  ) 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where 
"Tmreatjcrat**  Is  a  rwear  word,  a  bureaucrat 
named  John  Emil  Pexirlfoy  holds  a  unique 
and  happy  dtsttnctton.  Instead  of  t>elng  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  he  Is  looked  upon  with  favor,  even  af- 
fection, by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  personal  grati- 
fication to  Peurlfoy:  It  has  a  positive  bear- 
ing upon  the  efTecttvencss  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy. 

Peurlfoy  Is  an  easygoing  former  farm  boy 
from  South  Carolina  who  only  11  years  ago 
was  shorellng  snow  In  a  menial  job  on 
Capitol  Hill  Today,  he  U  the  third-rank- 
ing ulBcial  of  the  State  Department.  His 
rise  to  prominence  Is  no  more  astonishing 
than  his  ability  to  win  friends  and  Influence 
Congressmen.  *'Jack  Peurlfoy."  a  Republi- 
can Senator  remarked  recently,  "is  the  best 
lobbyist  Harry  Truman  has." 

Peurlfoy's  title  la  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration.  He  Is  the  quar- 
termaster of  diplomacy's  army  In  the  cold 
war.  Peurlfoy  Is  In  charge  of  hiring,  flrlng. 
promotions,  demotions,  communications, 
passports,  and  the  elimination  of  Commu- 
nists and  other  dubious  characters,  to  men- 
tion only  soma  of  his  duties.  For  practical 
ptirpoaea.  In  day-to-day  operations,  he  runs 
tha  State  Department.  His  biggest  job  at 
the  moment  Is  to  bring  order  out  of  moss- 
grown  chaos  by  reorganising  the  entire  De- 
partment, an  Iniitltutlon  which  has  been 
called  a  loose  confederation  of  tribal  chief- 
tains. He  Is  doing  this  under  legislation 
which  he  planned  and  lobbied  to  unanimous 
approval  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Must  Important  of  all.  Peurlfoy  bears  the 
main  burden  of  wheedling  State  Department 
funds  from  a  suspicious  and  critical  Con- 
gress. As  a  memlTcr  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  puu  it,  "If  it  werea  t  for 


Jack.  I  Imagine  we'd  cut  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment to  ribbons:  as  It  Is.  we  lat  'em  off  with 
a  few  major  lacerations." 

No  casual  pswur-by  would  suspect  Jack 
Peurlfoy  of  being  a  State  Department  official. 
He  has  appeared  at  the  Department  for  a  bit 
of  week-end  work  In  slacks,  old  shoes,  and 
a  lumber  Jacket  On  weekdays  he  wears  an 
ordinary  business  suit,  but  his  neckties  would 
blind  a  prairie  dog  at  50  paces.  He  ventures 
Into  cocktail -party  society  only  when  his  po- 
sition compels  it:  he  is  more  apt  to  be  found 
at  a  baseball  game,  sitting  In  the  bleachers 
with  hU  shirt  off. 

Peurlfoy  Is  a  handsome  man  of  average 
height,  with  jet-black  hair,  brown  eyes,  and 
an  aaay  smile.  He  has  lost  so  much  of  his 
Bootb  Carolina  accent  that  be  Is  compre- 
banMble  to  most  Americans  and  even  many 
Bngllshmen.  Once,  however,  when  he  was 
tastlfylng  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  a  South  Carolina  Congressman 
queried  him  about  career  employees  of  tba 
State  Department. 

"What  about  careeah?"  the  Congressman 
asked 

■Well."  Peurlfoy  began,  "you  know  we  are 
pulling  the  Army  out  of  Korea,  and  we'll 
have  to  send  State  Department  people  In." 

This  threw  the  committee  Into  an  uproar, 
and  an  Ohio  Congreesman  whooped  joy- 
ously. "Oh.  boy:  I've  heard  of  Georgians  who 
couldn't  understand  South  Carolinians,  but 
this  Is  the  first  time  %  ever  heard  of  two 
South  Carolinians  who  couldn't  understand 
each  other." 

This  was  unusual,  for  Peurlfoy  rarely  Is 
eonftwed  about  anything  Since  he  hit  his 
stride  In  the  State  Department,  he  has  been 
confused  least  of  all  about  where  Jack  Peurl- 
foy Is  going.  At  42.  he  not  only  holds  an  Im- 
portant position  In  the  Federal  Government, 
but  has  his  choice  of  at  least  eight  jobs  In 
private  Industries  at  salaries  many  times  the 
•12.000  a  year  which  he  Is  now  paid.  Petirl- 
foy  may  eventually  succumb  to  the  lure  of 
high  pay.  but  his  wife  Is  doubtful  "It  would 
take  a  whip  to  get  Jack  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment." she  says.  "He  feels  that  be  has  a 
job  to  do" 

For  years  Peurlfoy  was  a  hard-luck  boy. 
He  had  to  leave  West  Point  In  his  secsnd 
year  t>ecause  of  Illness  and  his  fathers 
death.  Ha  wanted  to  be  an  aviator,  but  got 
no  closer  to  It  than  operating  an  elevator. 
Peurlfoy  worked,  successively,  a^  a  private 
tutor  and  a  bank  clerk  In  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  as  an  Insurance  salesman  and  night 
cashier  of  a  chain  restaurant  In  New  York. 
Once.  In  New  York,  he  stood  In  line  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  deposit  $20  In  a  bank.  Later 
he  discovered  why  the  line  was  so  long. 
There  was  a  run  on  the  bank. 

Peurlfoy  came  to  Washington  In  1935  look- 
ing for  work,  and  wound  up  on  an  elevator 
In  the  Senate  Offire  Building  at  $90  a  month. 
A  few  months  later  he  landed  a  $1.62(}-a-year 
job  In  the  Treasury  Department,  married  a 
pretty  fellow  employee  named  Betty  Jane 
Cox.  of  Oklahoma.  Li  October  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  settled  down  In  a  one-room 
apartment  In  one  of  the  worst  sections  of 
Washington  while  his  pay  moved  upward 
with  the  Inexorable  lassitude  of  the  civil 
service  to  f2,0(X)  per  annum.  Mrs.  Peurlfoy. 
whose  parents  had  been  well  to  do.  dreamed 
of  an  apartment  In  the  suburbs.  In  Novem- 
ber 1937  she  rented  one  and  called  Peurlfoy 
at  his  office. 

"Hold  everythlni?.  honey."  be  said. 
"They've  just  abolished  my  division  and  I'm 
out  of  a  job." 

The  Peurlfoys  found  work  In  a  department 
store  for  the  Christmas  season.  After  the 
holiday  rush,  however.  Mrs.  Peurlfoy  was  em- 
ployed only  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  Peurl- 
foy not  at  all.  There  was.  he  was  told,  a 
chance  to  get  a  job  as  a  floorwalker.  He 
spruced  hlnuelf  lor  the  interview  and.  al- 
though he  had  never  smoked,  carried  an  un- 
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lighted  cigar  to  Nosier  his  confidence.  The 
employment  manager  turned  him  down 
cold:  the  cigar  annoyed  him. 

Jack  returned  to  Capitol  Hill  and  found 
a  job  In  the  Botanical  Garden.  He  washed 
flowerpots,  mixed  manure,  cleared  snow 
from  sidewalks,  and  did  manual  labor  on  a 
small  park  near  the  Capitol.  Late  In  1938, 
after  a  month  at  the  Labor  Department, 
Peurlfoy  finally  landed  a  t2,00C-a-year  Job  In 
the  State  Department.  He  not  only  needed 
the  money;  diplomacy  had  always  seemed 
glamorous  to  him.  Mrs.  Peurlfoy  finally  got 
her  suburban  apartment — although  they 
had  to  sell  their  Jalopy  to  buy  fumlttire— 
and  the  hard -luck  period  was  over. 

In  7  years  PeUrlfoy  rose  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  civil -ser\-lce  ratings, 
or  from  $2,000  a  year  to  $10,300.  This  Is 
not  an  unparalleled  feat,  but  It  takes 
about  20  years  for  most  of  the  comparatively 
few  who  achieve  it.  When  Gen.  George  C. 
Mftrshall  became  Secretary  of  State  In  Janu- 
ary 1947.  one  of  bis  first  official  acts  was  to 
name  Peurlfoy  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  AdmlnUtratlon.  substantially  the  Job 
he  holds  today  with  higher  rank.  This 
event  scarcely  rocked  the  world,  but  It  did 
attract  attention  within  the  Department. 

'•Isn't  It  a  pity,"  an  American  diplomat 
remarked  In  Parts,  "that  we  should  have 
as  AssUtant  Secretary  a  man  who  used  to 
run  an  elevator?'* 

When  the  remark  got  back  to  Peurlfoy. 
he  boiled,  then  he  cooled  off.  Ultimately,  he 
approved  his  detractor's  promotion  to  am- 
bassador "He  was  qualified."  Peurlfoy 
says.  "Besides.  I'm  proud  of  having  run 
an  elevator." 

The  Incident  confirmed  Peurlfoy's  suspi- 
cion that  it  was  time  to  do  something  about 
snobbery  In  the  Foreign  Service,  that  elite 
corps  of  diplomats  who  at  times  seemed  to 
be  operating  entirely  outside  the  State  De- 
partment Itself.  Peurlfoy  had  his  first  brush 
with  this  attitude  bark  In  1942  during  an 
Inspection  tour  In  Latin  America.  In  the 
American  Embassy  at  Buenos  Aires,  upon  en- 
tering the  mens  lavatory,  he  found  four 
booths,  three  accessible,  the  other  locked  and 
bearing  a  sign.  "For  Foreign  S?rvlce  officers 
only."  Though  hot  then  a  Foreign  Service 
officer,  Peurlfoy  demanded  the  key  so  ve- 
hemently that  he  got  It.  then  dispatched  a 
scathing  report  to  Washington. 

The  Foreign  Service  Is  only  a  symptom, 
however,  not  the  basic  problem.  In  the  past 
.  10  years  there  have  been  five  Secretaries  of 
State  and  seven  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Ad- 
ministration. Administering  the  SUte  De- 
partment Is  not  easy:  one  of  Peurlfoy's  pred- 
ecessors had  a  nervous  break-down.  With 
each  new  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  new 
plan  of  reorganization.  But  not  until  the 
Peurlfoy  plan  became  law  this  year,  with 
the  Hoover  Commission  generally  supporting 
It.  was  there  ftn  opportunity  to  correct 
the  fundamental  Inefficiency— "parallelism." 
which  might  better  be  described  as  "paraly- 
sis." 

Formerly,  the  State  Department  was  or- 
ganized horizontally.  To  solve  one  problem, 
perhaps  four  different  sections  would  have  to 
agree.  Major  questions  could  be  resolved 
only  by  the  Secretary  himself.  Minor  ones 
might  never  be  solved.  Peurlfoy  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  "A  tele- 
gram might  come  out  of  one  office  and.  If  a 
man  In  another  office  did  not  like  It,  he  might 
held  It  indefinitely." 

Representative  Walter  H.  Jotd.  a  Minne- 
sota Republican,  adds  a  footnote.  "When  I 
first  knew  Washington  officialdom  10  years 
ago.  everybody  called  the  State  Department 
the  least  efficient  department  in  Washington. 
It  was  commonly  said  that  there  were  at  least 
five  major  factions,  no  two  of  which  spoke  to 
each  other  except  on  State  occasions." 

Peurlfoy.  undertaking  to  clean  up  the  situ- 
ation, provided  for  a  vertical  Instead  of  a 
horizontal  set-up.    Now  there  Is  a  clear  line 


of  authority  from  top  to  bottom.  And  no 
longer  does  the  Foreign  Service  recruit  its 
own  personnel,  handle  Its  own  budget,  or  do 
its  own  management  planning;  In  effect.  It 
has  joined  the"  State  Department.  The  old- 
school  tie  has  become  unfashionable. 

Peurlfoy's  success  In  persuading  Congress 
to  pass  the  reorganization  bill  was,  essen- 
tially, an  easy  victory.  The  need  was  pain- 
fully obvious.  The  real  test  of  his  skill  as  a 
lobbyist — and  lobbying  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government — comes  when  he  faces  the 
hard-boiled  Appropriations  Committees.  Any 
member  of  these  committees  who  Is  worth  his 
salt  becomes  a  watchdog  of  the  Treasury, 
usually  with  distemper.  For  example,  the 
record  of  this  j-ear's  hearings  on  the  State 
Department  appropriation,  before  a  House 
subcommittee,  fills  1004  printed,  book-sized 
pages,  only  33  pages  less  than  In  Gone  With 
the  Wind.  While  of  lesser  literary  merit,  the 
hearings  at  least  suggest  where  the  wind  may 
have  gone.  Peurlfoy  sat  through  the  hear- 
ings, testifying  himself  and  acting  as  a  one- 
man  rescue  squad  when  others  from  the  State 
Department  got  into  trouble,  until  he  was 
stricken  with  pleurisy.  The  subcommittee 
sent  him  fiowers  at  the  hospital — an  Incident 
still  regarded  in  Washington  with  dazed  un- 
belief. "The  only  bouquet  those  babies  ever 
sent  me,"  one  bureaucrat  commented,  "was 
deadly  nightshade  and  rue." 

The  secret  of  Peurlfoy's  success  with  Con- 
gressmen Is  the  utterly  preposterous  notion 
that  he  ought  to  tell  them  the  truth.  The 
average  bureaucrat  facing  an  appropria- 
tions committee  Is  conditioned  to  reject  the 
Idea  that  anything  could  be  wrong  In  the 
department  he  represents.  Usually  he  falls 
to  realize  that  the  Congressmen  are  likely 
to  assume  In  advance  that  hardly  anything  " 
could  be  right.  There  Is  something  de- 
pressingly  fascinating  about  a  quick  tour 
through  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  John  Tabeh.  the  wittily  splenetic 
Congressman  from  upp)er  New  York  State  who 
headed  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee when  the  Republicans  controlled  Con- 
gress and  who  Is  presently  Its  ranking 
minority   member. 

"The  State  Department,"  Taber  says, 
"probably  Is  the  most  demoralized  set-up  In 
the  Government.  Commerce  is  bad  and  In- 
terior Is  terrible— It  might  be  the  worst. 
Agriculture  is  awful,  and  Treasury  Is  bad 
enough.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
an  outstanding  example  of  bad  administra- 
tion, and  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
arrangement  Is  no  good,  although  the  Navy 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  Army  and  Air 
Force." 

However,  he  Is  willing  to  say  this  about 
Peurlfoy:  "He  Is  a  fellow  of  quite  a  little 
ability:  generally  he  will  give  us  the  correct 
Information:  he  probably  knows  as  much 
about  the  details  of  the  State  Department 
as  any  of  them." 

A  Republican  Senator  who  has  dealt  with 
Taber  in  House-Senate  conferences  on  ap- 
propriations quotes  Tabeh  more  colorfully. 
"I  don't  like  any  of  those  bastards  from  the 
State  Department"  hell  say.  "They  come 
up  here  and  they  He  and  they  hedge  and 
they  dont  know  what  they're  talking  about. 
All  except  Jack  Peurlfoy." 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Taber  s  opposite  number  In  the  Sen- 
ate, has  become  a  warm  friend  of  Peurlfoy's. 
"He  win  sit  there  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  hours,"  the  Senator  reports, 
"and  sooner  or  later,  a  State  Department 
witness  will  talk  himself  Into  a  box.  Then 
Jack  will  go  Into  action.  'Senator,'  he'll  say. 
T  don't  believe  the  witness  meant  to  say 
so  and  so.  I  Imagine  that  what  he  Intended 
to  convey  was  as  follows.'  The  witness  will 
fiash  him  a  look  of  imdylng  gratitude,  and 
the  whole  thing  wlU  be  straightened  out." 
Peurlfoy's  success  as  a  lobbyist  must  be 
measured   against   the   prejudices   he   must 


combat.  Mrs.  Makcakxt  Chass  SurrH.  tha 
Senator  from  Maine,  summed  It  up  In  her 
United  Feature  column  In  these  words: 
"Congress  doesn't  like  the  State  Department. 
Congress  loves  the  Air  Force.  State  Depart- 
ment proposals  are  argued  almost  endlessly, 
with  the  Department  taking  a  verbal  thrash- 
ing. Air  Force  proposals  breeze  through 
Congress  by  almost  unanimous  votes.  The 
State  Department  has  brought  upon  itself 
much  of  the  bad  feeling  that  exists  toward  It. 
It  has  lived  too  much  within  Itself.  It  has 
done  nothing  to  combat jthe  tea-partles-and- 
strlped-pants  repuUtloh  that  tt  unfairly 
hj»s." 

Senator  Pat  McCakhan.  of  Nevada,  pointed 
up  another  of  the  Department's  congres- 
sional headaches  vrhen  he  told  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  recently.  "I  am  not  In  favor 
of  your  policy  with  reference  to  Spain,  and 
until  that  policy  is  changed  I  am  going  to 
examine  your  appropriations  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb." 

Against  the  ancient  prejudices  Peurlfoy 
pits  franknecs.  calmness,  and  an  ingratiating 
personality.  Louis  D.  Mayer,  the  movie  mag- 
nate, observed  recently.  "He  wears  terribly 
well." 

Peurlfoy  comes  from  a  politically  active 
family.  The  Peurlfoy  name  Is  of  French 
origin,  but  the  family  migrated  to  England 
In  the  eleventh  century  In  the  wake  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conquercr.  The  first  Peurlfoy  to 
come  to  America  established  a  plantation  In 
Virginia  In  1619  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  Jack's 
great-grandfather  married  a  Byrd,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  a  clrcult-riding  preacher  In 
Florida.  One  day  he  returned  from  his 
round  of  soul  saving  to  discover  that  Sem- 
inole Indians  had  burned  his  home  and 
slaughtered  his  three  children.  Mrs.  Peurl- 
foy had  escaped  by  hiding  In  a  swamp.  They 
rebuilt  their  home  and  raised  a  new  family, 
from  which  Jack  Is  descended. 

In  Walterboro.  S.  C,  Jack's  home  town, 
his  father  was  a  prosecuting  attorney,  one 
vmcle  was  a  Judge,  and  another  uncle  a  plain 
lawyer.  Once  there  was  a  mule-stealing  case 
in  Walterboro,  with  one  of  the  Peurlfoy 
brothers  on  the  bench,  another  prosecuting 
the  case  and  the  third  acting  as  counsel  for 
the  defense.  The  case  ordinarily  would  have 
been  settled  In  30  minutes,  but  this  on?  re- 
quired a  week:  old-timers  at  the  courthouse 
say  they  never  heard  such  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  legal  forensics  wasted  on  one  scrawmy 
mule.  "Never  knew  a  Peurlfoy  who  wasn't 
a  silver-tongued  orator,"  Congressman  James 
P.  Richards,  of  South  Carolina,  testifies 

Petirifoy's  recollections  of  his  boyhood  are 
nosUlgic.  He  would  get  up  at  2  o'clock  In 
the  morning  and  ride  In  a  wagonload  of  cot- 
ton from  the  family  plantation  to  the  gin. 
dozing  while  the  old  Negro  driver  sang  softly 
in  the  warm  southern  night.  There  were 
ponies  to  ride,  and  water  moccasins  to  shoot 
with  his  .22  rife  on  the  way  to  the  swimming 
hole.  There  was  the  high  hilarity  of  butch- 
ering time,  and  Peurlfoy  smacks  his  lips 
as  he  recalls  the  home-cured  hams  and  a 
wonderftil  southern  concoction  known  as 
sirup  pie.  But  there  was  also  tragedy.  Jack's 
mother  died,  when  he  was  six,  of  heart  dis- 
ease, and  his  father  was  stricken  In  his  prime 
with  tuberculosis.  Illness  and  bad  crops 
gradually  depleted  the  once-considerable 
family  fortunes. 

Walterboro  Is  a  quiet  southern  town  of 
about  5,000  papulation.  Its  streets  lined 
with  giant  oaks  hung  with  Spanish  moss.  A 
one-block  walk  from  the  main  street  Is  like 
stepping  back  100  years  In  time.  Jack,  as 
a  schoolboy,  literally  grew  up  on  the  town, 
living  with  various  families  during  the  week 
and  returning  to  the  plantation  on  week 
ends.  He  started  reading  the  Congressional 
Recoko  at  the  age  of  12,  and  became  so  au- 
thoritative on  national  Issues  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  endless  discussions  which 
took  place  beneath  the  sycamores  lining  the 
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eourtboua*  ujMmn.  Bla  father  and  the  other 
■MB  t>— tod  him  as  an  adult.  It  waa  perfect 
trmtalBg  (or  a  futvire  lohtoytat  •  *  *  or 
poimctan. 

In  hl«b  act-.ool  Jack  played  foot  ball  and 
outalkcd  hl«  teachers.  Prtenda  eallad  him  b; 
hla  middle  name.  Emll.  which  he  detota.  or 
by  hla  nickname.  Sonny  Boy.  which  la  baat 
forvottCB.  He  always  had  at  leact  two  ftrl 
mciMte  OB  the  string.  Barely  p^alng  sub- 
}ecu  which  borad  bUB.  he  led  the  held  In 
•ubjecu  which  tntrtcvMd  him.  He  shone. 
pmtkmimtj.  in  Mrs  Ruth  Thomas'  hutory 
rl—:  Jack  and  one  brUliant  girl  would  get 
Into  sxich  protracted  and  heated  arguments 
with  membars  o;  the  elaas  taking  aides,  that 
Mrs.  TteMBas  fouad  baraelt  a  moderator 
I  rtithir  ttoaa  a  teacher.  1  tawBcd  a  lot  of 
I  ^  hlitary  myself."  she  recalls. 

Peurlfoy  set  out  from  Walterbcro  for  W««t 
roint  when  a  blgh-scbool  classmste  who  had 
prtorlty  for  the  coBcresatonal  appointment 
to  the  Military  Academy  decided.  Instead,  to 
get  married.  Jack  regreU  today  that  he  was 
vaable  to  complete  hla  education  at  West 
rotnt.  but  for  years  after  be  )otned  the  State 
Department  be  took  BUM  aebool  eouraca. 
•I  d!dnt  earn  a  eotle^  dsfree.-  he  says,  "but 
Bdther  did  Secretary  B>rnes  or  Secretary 
Stettmiua  " 

The  dlficult  years  prior  to  bis  entering  the 
State  Department  tsugbt  Peurlfoy  Isssnns 
tm  never  forgot.  In  high  tchool  he  was  a  bit 
of  an  acld-tongued  wise  guy.  and  m  a  youz;g 
man  he  had  a  quick  temper.  One  old  friend 
with  Peurlfoy  when  he  was  arrested  for 
Jack  gave  the  cop  a  piece  of  hla 
•lao  gave  up  AlO.  Eight  years  later 
friend  was  with  him  when  Jack  sras 
arrested  for  a  trafflc  violation  This 
time  Jack  waa  so  aflable  and  pi— mnt  about 
the  whole  business  that  the  IncktoBt  wooad 
up  with  the  cop  shaking  his  hand  and  tear- 
teg  up  the  ticket.  "My,"  his  friend  re- 
marked, "how  Jsck  has  mellowed." 

Peurlfoy 's  rspld  rlw  In  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment was  due  In  part  to  assiduous  practice  ot 
Um  amMttous  youag  aian's  ataAdard  virttiaa. 
■a  dklBt  waUh  the  dock,  goi  along  weU 
with  everybody,  kept  the  boss  happy,  and 
studied  to  improve  himself  But  he  also  saw 
to  It  that  he  was  always  working  In  a  divi- 
sion In  which  there  was  plenty  of  activity 
and  a  chance  to  get  ahead.  First  he  was  In 
munitions  ccntrol.  then  liaison  with  the 
Board  of  Kconomlc  Warfare,  then  liaison 
with  the  War  Production  Board.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  hu  mind,  either.  In  the  Oov- 
•ramaBt.  wbare  so  much  is  done  by  rote, 
where  security  becomss  such  a  shibboleth 
that  man  degenarata  into  mice,  an  outspo- 
ken and  vigorous  operstor  BBfeHrally  stands 
out.  ~To  tell  the  truth."  ffMiflfoy  says,  nhe 
scat*  Department  wss  ripe  for  guys  like  me." 

Furthermore,  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  a 
ebance.  Karly  In  IMS  he  took  on  an  assign- 
ment which  could  easily  have  marked  him 
for  ohUvlon  If  he  had  botched  It.  The  cit- 
izens of  Bedford  Springs.  Pa.,  were  up  In 
arms  because  Japaoaae  dlplomata  were  quar- 
tered in  a  local  hotel,  and  there  were  dark 
muttatlags  about  burning  down  tba  botol. 
Japan saa  and  all.  Peurlfoy  waat  there  for 
tha  State  DepartoMnt.  <|Ul«tly  Uaad  up  the 
Bupport  of  a  few  key  dvte  Imdsra.  then  held 
a  maaa  meeting  In  the  hotel  that  was  at- 
toBded  by  500  Irate  cltlsens.  He  took  off  his 
coat,  then  bU  necktie,  sat  on  a  desk,  aad 
4Uab*d  up  a  blunt  patois  whlcb  tMVkl  have 
horrified  an  old-school  dlplonmt  Into  apo- 
plejcy.  UttaacMlMBa  of  Bedford  Springs  had 
a  low  oplnloa  of  tba  Japansee.  it  aeemed  that 
the  man  from  the  State  Department  had  an 
even  lower  one.  With  that  eatabllahed. 
Peurlfoy  slipped  In  the  gimmick .  One 
boy  was  worth  mora  than  the  300 
for  roasting  alive.  If 
to  tbfMk.  tbara  would  be 
jBsrleaBS  hnprlsoBad  in 
Japan.  After  talkliuc  and  answering  quaa- 
ttoaa  for  a  hours.  Peurlfoy  got  a  big  round 


of  sppUuse.  Next  day  tha  local  newspaper 
published  an  editorial  supporting  him.  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  about  frlcasseelng 
the  Jape. 

Soon  afterward.  Peurlfoy  got  the  biggest 
break  of  his  career— again  with  an  tmpar- 
alleled  opportunity  to  make  a  total  meas  of 
It.  He  was  sent  to  San  Pranclsco  to  arrange 
for  the  conference  at  which  the  United  Ms- 
Uons  was  bom.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
find  5.600  hotel  rooms  in  our  most  crowded 
wartime  embarkation  port,  set  up  world- 
wide commualeatkma.  arrange  fur  the  feed- 
ing, traaspertatlaa.  and  diversion  of  the 
delegatca.  provide  for  translation  services  In 
five  oAolal  languagea.  smooth  ruffled  feel- 
U^s  every  few  mlnutea.  and  handle  the  Rus- 


Peurlfoy  went  to  considerable  pains  to 
arrange  for  the  Molotov  suite  at  the  St. 
Prazicis  Hotel.  The  Russian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter showed  up  and  announced  that  be  was 
staying,  instead,  at  the  Soviet  consulate. 
Late  one  night  a  Russian  delegation  ar- 
rived at  Peurlfoy's  oOce  and  demanded  four 
Rusalan  typewriters  •  •  •  insUnUy  Peur- 
lfoy preserved  the  honor  of  the  United 
Stataa;  he  sent  men  to  stesl  tour  Russian 
typewriters  from  a  State  Department  trans- 
lation office  until  replacemenu  could  be 
flown  from  New  York.  The  Russians  wouldn't 
uae  the  commnaloatlOiiB  we  arranged;  they 
steamed  a  commuaieaUona  ship,  the  Smolnjf. 
lato  Saa  Franelsco  harbor.  Peurlfoy  spent 
bouts  oa  hla  direct  telephone  to  Waahlngton 
straightening  that  out.  for  wartime  regula- 
tions prohibited  ship  mesaagas  from  the  har- 
bor 

Than  the  Buanans  invited  Peurlfoy  and 
several  othara  to  a  party  aboard  tb*  Sinotay. 
at  which  beautiful  Rusaiaa  stewardeaaea  kept 
Ailing  the  giiests'  glasses  with  vodka,  or  wine. 
or  champagne,  the  moment  they  were 
empty.  Petirifoy  worked  out  a  technique; 
he  would  engage  a  Ruaalan  in  eameet  con- 
varaatlon  near  a  deck  rail,  then  dump  his 
vodka  overboard  while  the  Russian  was  talk- 
ing. Peurlfoy  is  s  very  modera;*  bourbon- 
and- branch- water  man  hlmaelf;  besides,  it 
rather  offended  his  sense  of  technique  as  a 
h&ndler  of  people  to  obeerve  the  Russians' 
extremely  WMUbtl*  efforts  to  get  the  Amer- 
icans druak  and  babbling 

There  were  oCbars  who  made  proStama  for 
Petirlfoy  in  San  Frandsoo.  An  eminent 
United  Statee  Jurlat  arrived  to  mediate  a 
labor  dispute  end  was  ahunted  to  a  (Uth- 
rata  boML  Ha  tbraataaed  to  taltpbaaa 
lOQMiMlt.  Pvwtfoy  had.  by  tbsB. 
such  friendly  relatione  with  the 
of  the  Mark  Hopkins  that  he  was 
sble  to  arrange  a  room  conunensurau  with 
the  judge's  conception  ot  his  dignity. 

As  usual,  r  eurlfoy  made  msny  friends. 
Roger  D.  L^bam.  tba  tbulllsat  msyur  of  San 
Francisco.  aaVatf  upoB  Jack  at  hla  hotal  aad 
WM  grated  by  tba  State  Department  s  rep- 
reeentatlve  clad  only  In  a  tuwel— Pcurtloy 
had  b««n  taking  a  ahower.  Thus  started  a 
beautiful  friendship  which  gave  Peurlloy  the 
loud-tie  habit.  UntU  tiicn.  Jack  bad  always 
wora  ultracoBacrvative  neckwear.  Lapham 
aotad  for  hU  gay  Uea.  praaented  Jack  with 
a  few  gaudy  attmbara.  and  he  haan't  worn  a 
quiet  one  alaoa.  Gov.  larl  Warren,  of  Cali- 
fornia, became  a  cloae  friend  Hollywood 
calebrltlea.  Including  Louis  Mayer,  joined  the 
Peurlfoy  circle.  Peurlfoy  may  have  IcU  S^n 
Franmaeo.  uttarly  exbaustad.  but  he  also  left 
wttb  two  awtloB-pietura-oompany  offers  as 
a  ptry^ii^  ama.  the  suggestion  thst  be 
should  be  praaldent  of  a  San  Franciaco  bank, 
a  propoaal  that  be  Join  a  major  automobiic- 
manufacturing  company,  and  a  feeling  that 
it  was  s  job  waU  doaa. 

Mora  important.  Peurlfoy  attracted  the  at- 
tention o<  Dean  Acheaon.  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Achaaon  ntade  Peurlfoy  his  as- 
sistant, and  Ister  advised  General  Marshall 
to  place  blm  In  charge  of  State  Departmrtit 
admlnistraUoa.     Marshall   agreed,  brushing 


aside  Peurlfoy's  suggestions  that  four  other 
man.  whom  Peurlfoy  named,  might  be  better 
qualified.  He  did.  however,  accept  Peurlfoy's 
suggestion  thst  the  job  be  Uken  on  a  6-week- 
trlal  basis.  When  the  6  weelts  ended,  Mar- 
shall ssBt  Peurlfoy's  nomlnaUon  to  the  White 
lloiim  and  left  for  Europe  without  a  further 
word. 

Sucoam  has  not  changed  the  man  who 
used  to  shovel  tnow  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
Peurifoys'  friends  are  still  the  friends  of 
leaner  times.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Jack  drove  to  work  In  his  battered  old  car 
and  returned  that  night  to  their  |80-a- 
tnontb  apartment  in  an  expensive  new  one. 

"Ha!"  Mrs.  Peurlfoy  snorted  'Talk  about 
your  southern  aristocracy.  You're  just  like 
all  the  white  trash;  you  spend  all  your  money 
on  a  car  and  leave  me  living  in  a  barn." 

Jack  made  amends  by  purchasing  a  three- 
bedroom  house— with  3  la  baths,  he  points 
out  proudly— near  the  Washington  Golf  and 
Country  Club  in  Arlington.  \'a..  across  the 
Pi  tomac  River  from  Washington.  Mrs. 
Peurlfoy  still  has  no  maid,  just  a  cleaning 
woman  twice  a  week,  and  Peurlfoy  figures  h« 
cant  afford  to  join  the  coimtry  club  yet. 
although  the  swimming  pool  would  be  nice 
for  thalr  two  small  sons.  Peurlfoy  has 
learned  to  wait — If  not  too  long  SecreUry 
of  Defense  Louis  Johnson,  eyeing  the  Peurlfoy 
influence  with  Congress,  has  wooed  him  flat- 
teringly, but  unsuccessfully.  There  are  all 
thoae  oOers  from  private  industry.  And  no 
one  who  knows  Jack  doubts  that  he  will  go 
even  higher  In  the  Government.  If  he  stays. 

Back  in  192fl.  when  he  was  graduated  from 
Walterboro  HlKh  School,  a  clascmate  was 
summing  up  Sonny  Boy  Peurlfoy  for  the 
senior  yearbook.  He  mentioned  that  "EmlP 
was  the  handsomest  twy  in  the  clam,  was 
the  moat  sarcasuc.  that  his  favorite  saying 
was  "I  object,"  and  that  bis  ambition,  nat- 
urally, was  to  be  Preaident  of  the  United 
States.  And  then,  with  the  prescience  and 
candor  vouchsafed  only  to  the  very  young, 
the  biographer  added:  "Idea  of  misery — to 
meet  his  match." 


Tbe  AdminUtratioo  of  Confrest — An  Ar- 
ticle From  the  Poblic  Administratioa 
Review,  by  Gladys  M.  Kammerer,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Politickl  Science, 
Ukivertity  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVW 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRO.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  tlie  House  to  the  article  from  the  Pub- 
lic Admlnl.«;tratlon  Review  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Congress  by  Gladys  M.  Kam- 
merer,  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

It  points  up  strongly  the  need  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  housekeeping  services 
of  the  Congress,  the  elimination  of  du- 
plication, and  the  lack  of  direct  admin- 
istrative respon.'^ibility  for  many  of  the 
services  now  rendered  to  the  Congress. 

The  article  in  part  follows; 

Thk  Admin  isTiATioit  or  CoNoasaa 
(By  Gladys  M.  Kammerer.  associste  professor 
of  political  science.  University  of  Kentucky) 

Little  thought  has  been  given  by  Congress 
itself,  studenu  of  admlnisUstlon.  or  the  gen- 
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eral  public  to  the  development  of  efficiency 
or  responsibility  In  the  management  of  the 
dally  routine  business  that  makes  our  na- 
tional legislative  body  function.  Its  person- 
nel and  management  practices,  developed 
graduaUy  over  tlie  years,  are  now  sanctioned 
by  hoary  usage.  A  relatively  small  number 
of  Members  of  the  two  Houses  have  had 
enough  management  experience  to  recognise 
the  weaknasaes  in  administrative  organiza- 
tion on  the  HUl.  Pew  Members  can  spare 
the  time  from  legislative  det>ates.  answering 
correspondence,  the  pressure  of  committee 
work,  speech-making  around  the  country, 
campaigning  for  reelection,  and  other  as- 
sorted legislative  and  pwlitlcal  tasks  to  devote 
any  attention  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
mana^ment  of  Congress. 

The  housekeeping  functions  of  Congress — 
handling  of  pay  roll  and  accounts,  recruit- 
ment and  selection  of  personnel  for  admin- 
istrative duties,  library  and  Informationsd 
services,  bill  drafting,  reporting  of  debates, 
printing,  handling  maU.  police  and  guard 
protection,  and  building  maintenance — are 
not  managed  with  any  unity  of  direction. 
Instead,  they  are  scattered  among  many  of- 
fices that  are  Independent  of  one  another. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  bicameral  system, 
there  is  a  dichotomy  in  the  execution  of  most 
of  these  functions.  Two  parallel  offices,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  Capitol,  perform  most  of 
these  duties  with  little  or  no  relation  to  each 
other.  Thus,  diffusion  of  responsibility  and 
separation  of  the  Houses  make  easy  the  sur- 
vival of  archaic  and  sometimes  cumbersome 
modes  of  handling  the  housekeeping  duties. 

OK0ANI2ATION   rO«  ADMIKlSTaATlOIf  OF  BOOSX- 
KOCPIMG   rXTMCTIOMS 

In   conslderthf?    the   management   of    the 
routine  functions  of  Conejetm  the  student 
Of  administration  is  compelled   to  examine 
the  offices  of  each   branch  of  Congress  In- 
dependently.    A  somewhat  greater  simplicity 
charactertaea  the  Senate  than  the  House  side. 
Under   the  Secretary   of   the   Senate   and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  both  elected  by  the 
Senate,  are  foimd  most  of  the  Senate  ad- 
ministrative  olBces.    The   Secretary   of   the 
Senate    supervtses    the    Chief    Clerk,    chief 
bookkeeper,  principal  clerk,  financial  clerk, 
legislative  clerk,  clerk  of  enrolled  bUis.  reg- 
istration    clerk,     i>arllamenunan,     journal 
clerk,  printing  clerk,  enroUing  clerk,  librar- 
ian,   executive    clerk,    keeper   of   stationery, 
superintendent  of  the  document  room,  and 
editor  of   the  Senate  section   of   the   Dally 
Digest  In   the  ComausBioiiAi-  RacoiD.     The 
Secretary  of   t»ie  Senate   Is  responsible   for 
financial  management  on  the  Senate  aid*, 
and  all  moneys  are  dlsbxirsed  imder  his  au- 
thority.    For  this  purpose  a  dlsburetng  office 
U  operated  by  the  financial  clerk,  who  maln- 
Ulns  a  record  of  all   Senate  employees  as 
well  as  the  retirement  roll,  administers  the 
pay  roU.  pays  travel  expenses,  performs  ac- 
counting  funcUons.   and   disburses   moneys 
appropriated  to  the  commltteea.    The  Chief 
Clerk  exercise*  a  general  supervision  on  be- 
half of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  over  all 
other   clerks   under  the   supervision   of   the 
Secretary's  office;  in  addition,  he  is  the  read- 
ing clerk  for  the  Senate.     The  administra- 
tive  dutlea  of   the  Parliamentarian   are   to 
route  bUls  and  executive  papers  to  the  rele- 
vant committaea.    Hla  legislative  funcUons 
are,  of  course.  Implied  In  his  tlUe,  as  are 
thoae  of  the  jeximal  clerk  and  the  enrolling 
clerk.    The  esecutlve  clerk  keeps  a  record 
of   and   route*   such   executlva   matters   as 
treetlea.  nomlnatlona  to  oflloe  which  require 
senatorial    confirmation.    Presidential    mes- 
sages, and  communications  and  reports  from 
the  executive  branch.    Records  and  printing 
of  all  bills,  as  well  as  the  printing  of  reports 
on  bills,  are  under  the  direction  of  a  blU 
clerk.     The  legislative  clerk  prepares  the  cal- 
endar of  the  Senate  and  endorses  action  on 
bills   and   executive  buslnees.     In    addition. 
be    acts    as    assistant    readint?    clerk      The 
keeper  of  staUonery  dlrecU  the  work  of  the 
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stationery  room,  keeps  It  stocked,  makes 
ptu'chases,  and  records  the  stationery  ac- 
counts of  individual  Senators  and  commit- 
tees. However,  office  items  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  folding  room,  which  rep- 
resents a  duplication  in  services.  The  print- 
ing and  binding  of  all  Senate  bills,  hearings, 
reports  of  committees,  and  papers  from  the 
executive  branch  fall  under  the  direction 
of  the  printing  clerk,  but  custody  of  this 
printed  matter  and  distribution  to  Senators 
are  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  the  doo- 
lunent  room. 

The  Senate  Library,  which  is  also  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
is  completely  Independent  both  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  of  the  Hovise  Library. 
Operated  prlmarUy  as  a  legislative  reference 
library,  it  gives  assistance  to  the  Senators 
on  the  Coor,  to  their  office  staffs,  and  to  com- 
mittee sUffs.  It  l3  neither  a  law  library  nor 
a  general  library,  for  Members  can  turn  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  more  speciallaed 
types  of  information.  Only  in  1947  did  the 
Senate  Library  commence  the  cataloging 
of  its  material:  untU  that  time  the  Senate 
librarian  alone  knew  where  to  find  many 
Items  in  the  collection,  and  much  material 
thus  remained  generally  inaccessible. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  directs  work  of  a 
police  nature  in  addition  to  discharging  the 
duties  of  preserving  order  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  He  also  has  a  few  supervisOTy  duties 
not  particularly  related  to  these  responsi- 
bUitles.  Under  him  are  a  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  Capitol  guides.  Capitol  police  on 
the  Senate  side.  Senate  Office  Building  poUce. 
the  folding  room,  and  the  Senate  post 
office.  Keeping  order  in  the  galleries  faUs 
within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  in  connection 
with  which  he  supervises  the  gallery  door- 
keepers. Doorkeepers  on  the  fioor  axe  also 
under  his  command.  The  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms  cot  only  assists  him  directly  but 
serves  &b  storekeeper,  purchasing  agent,  and 
keeper  of  records  on  Senate  property,  such 
as  office  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
cloakrooms,  reading  rooms,  and  business 
offices  on  the  Senate  side.  The  distribution 
of  public  documents  by  Senators  and  of  office 
supplies  to  the  Senators  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  folding  room.  The  Senate  post  office 
maintains  an  ofBce  in  the  Capitol  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate  Office  Building  to  receive  and 
deliver  mail.  The  Senate  C«Bce  Building 
police  serve  as  building  guards  in  the  same 
fashion  as  do  similar  employees  in  other 
Federal  btiUdlngs.  Such  supervision  as  Is 
given  to  the  Capitol  guides  is  shared  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House.  Such  sharing 
of  authority  Is  equally  characteristic  of  di- 
rection of  the  Capitol  police  who  are  under 
the  Immediate  supervision  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board.  This  force  polices  the  Capitol 
building  and  grounds. 

Directly  answerable  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore  is  the  Office  of  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel,  which  specializes  In  bill- 
drafting  services  to  Individual  Senators  and 
committees.  It  employs  a  technical  staff  of 
eight  lawyers  for  this  work.  The  official  re- 
porters of  debates  who  are  employed  under 
contract  to  make  verbatim  stenographic  re- 
ports of  Senate  proceedings  are  also  respon- 
sible to  the  President  pro  tempore. 

In  addition  to  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  the  Senste  elects  a  Chaplain.  Each 
party  elects  a  secretary  and  assistant  secre- 
tary whose  duties  are  parallel.  The  secre- 
tary serves  as  pair  clerk  for  his  party,  super- 
vises pages,  distributes  bills  and  amend- 
ments on  the  floor,  and  manages  business 
connected  with  the  calling  of  and  attendance 
at  party  conference  or  caucuses. 

Organisation  at  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives roughly  parallels  that  of  the  Senate, 
with  a  few  significant  dlflerencea.  The 
House  has  more  elective  offices:  The  Clerk. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Postmaster,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Chaplain.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  directs  tbe  guides  and 
police  and  guard  work  far  th*  House;   he 


also  exercises  certain  fiscal  functions.  For 
example.  Members'  salaries  and  mUeage  al- 
lowances are  paid  by  his  office  through  a 
cashier  who  supervises  several  tellers  and 
bookkeepers.  The  cashier's  office  also  serves 
as  a  bank  to  cash  Members'  and  employees' 
checks.  The  House  Doorkeeper  supervises 
assistant  doorkeepers,  cloakroom  attendants, 
telephone  "managers,"  pages,  messengers, 
and  Janitor  service  as  well  aa  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  document  room  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  folding  room. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  has  a  Jurisdiction 
roughly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  Responsible  to  him  are  read- 
ing clerks,  a  stationery  clerk,  tally  clerk,  file 
clerk,  bUl  clerk,  enrolling  clerk,  disbursing 
clerk,  supervisor  of  the  Clerk's  doctiment 
room,  the  property  custodian.  House  librar- 
ian, supervisor  of  the  telephone  exchange, 
and  staff  of  the  House  section  of  the  Dally 
Digest  of  the  Conckissionai.  Rzcoxd.  Some 
of  these  positions  are  self-explanatory  in  the 
light  Of  the  description  of  their  opposite 
numbers  In  the  Senate.  The  disbursing 
clerk  administers  the  pay  roll  for  all  House 
officers  and  employees,  pays  all  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  House  covered  by  appropria- 
tions, and  performs  all  accounting  functions 
relevant  to  these  expendlttires.  The  Clerk's 
document  room  processes  orders  for  binding 
documents  for  Congressmen  and  directs  dis- 
tribution of  both  House  and  Senate  Journals, 
the  statutes,  and  the  biweekly  Index  to  the 
CoNGRESsioMAi.  Recoso;  It  also  has  charge  ot 
the  filing  of  both  House  and  Senate  docu- 
ments. The  single  telephone  exchange 
serves  both  House  and  Senate. 

Directly  under  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
are  the  official  reporters  of  debates,  official 
stenographers    to    conunlttces.    the    Parlia- 
mentarian, the  office  of  the  legislative  coun- 
sel, the  House  OfAce  Buildings  Commission, 
and   the  coordinator  of   information.     The 
first  four  of  these  sets  of  employees  perform 
duties  Identical  to  those  of  similar  Senate 
employees.       The     House     Office     Buildings 
Commission    Is  actually   a   committee   con- 
sisting of  the  Speaker  and  one  member  each 
from    the    majority    and    minority    parties 
which    makes    space    allocations    to    Mem- 
bers, committees,  and  sdmlnlstratlve  offices 
and  makes  rules  gorernlng  the  use  of  th* 
buildings.     The  coordinator  of  Information, 
whose  position  was  created  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  obtains  spot  information  for  Con- 
gressmen, especially  for  use  in  fioor  debates. 
from  the  more  obvious  and  readily  available 
soiuces.     His  staff  which  is  small  and  tm- 
speclalized    attempts   no   original   research. 
The  majority  and  minority  organizations 
in  the  House  are  each  entitled  to  employ  a 
leglalatlve   clerk,    secretary,   clerk,    and   as- 
sistant clerks  in  the  offices  of  tbe  respective 
fioor  leaders.     The  majwity  leader,  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  however,  had  failed  to 
appoint  a  clerk  or  assistant  legislative  clerk. 
The  minority  party  Is  in  addition  allocated 
a  special  clerk  to  the  minority,  a  minority 
pair  clerk,   and   three   other   minority   em- 
ployees  of   no   defined   stattis.     The    Rules 
Committee  staff  and  the  Speaker's  ofDce  staff 
serve  in  somewhat  the  same  capacity  to  the 
majority  party  as  the  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority party  and  his  staff  e»rve  in  the  Senate. 
The  office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
directs  the  custodial,  engineering,   and  re- 
pair work  as  well  as  elevator  operation  for 
Hill  buildings  in  addition  to  strictly  archl- 
tectiual  duties.    Although  the  architect  is  a 
presidential    appointee,    the    office    is    con- 
sidered  a   congressional   agency    and   is   In 
part       tmder       oongresaional       patronage. 
Boughly  on<i  right h  of  the  *mploy**s  In  this 
oOc*  ar*  a^scted  through  patronage  meth- 
oda. 

The  Capitol  Police  are  under  tbe  general 
direction  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  Houaa 
and    Senate    Sergeanu    at    Arm*    and    th* 
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of  tbc  C«pttol.  ImnMdlAtc  cuper- 
ot  Um  force  falls  to  a  captain  ap- 
potnt«<l  by  tb«  Board.  Lmmt  potto* 
arc  dlTided  between  the  two  Banm 
•elected  by  patroaaffc 

■■LSCTtoN  or  nsaoNNC 
Tb*  only  etoctirc  admlnUtraUTc  pcalttona 
ta  th*  two  Bouwa  arc  tboee  In  the  top  eche- 
lon. In  Uae  Senata  they  are  the  Secretarr. 
_,t  at  Anna,  and  Chaplain.  In  the 
tbej  arc  the  Clerk.  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
Doorkeeper,  and  Portmaster  In 
practice  thtm  ottoera  are  eelected  by  the  cau- 
cia  of  the  majority  party  at  the  time  the 
floor  leader  and  Speaker  or  President  pro 
noaU&ations  are  decided.  When 
looM  Cterfc  is  to  be  selected,  the 
haa  preponderant  Influence  in  the 

Tft*  minority  party  determines  tha 

minority  aaalstants  t<x  each  of  these  key 
positions.  Thus  when  a  change  In  party  con- 
trol occurs,  the  assistants  are  trained  and 
ready  to  exchange  places  with  their  prede- 
caaaort  who  step  down  Into  minority  poata 
to  bid*  tlMlr  tlflM  for  a  return  of  their  party's 
fortuoM.  •  •  •  Tbe  Doorkeeper  of  the 
null.  •  tfrr "'■'*"  had  been  minority  pair 
clerk  in  t&a  Serenty-elghth  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Ooi^raaaM-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  had  been  ml- 
nwlty  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  6  years  preced- 
ing 1947  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  dur- 
tnf  the  Bchtleth  Ooograaa  waa  a  career  em- 
plfijt  of  Ooocrae*.  harlng  begun  as  a  page  In 
IMi  »Twit  wtitked  up  through  many  rarlettea 
of  senatorUI  adminlstratlTa  opera tlona.  Tba 
Senate  Sergaant  at  Arma  was.  to  cootraaC. 
entirely  new  to  the  Hill. 

LiiMif  poattions  arc  filled  for  the  most  part 
by  patmnagr  with  a  few  notable  exceptloaa. 
A  h»^  defree  of  tum-oTer  therefore,  occur* 
with  any  chanije  In  party  control.  The  ma- 
jority party  naturally  takea  virtually  all  poat- 
Uona  for  Its  own  patronage  except  tboaa 
lurttnlrsl  or  near  top-level  poaltlons  where 
eeBtlaoanca  of  tralnad  aaalstants  of  the 
party  Is  ■Mantis  1  to  keep  the  legls- 
lattca  faars  maahed  to  the  period  of  change. 
ParaoBiMl  turn-over  la  extreskely  high  in 
the  more  OMDlal  )oba.  not  only  bacaua*  of 
changca  to  tuogfaaskinal  aaaU  but  alao  be- 
many  of  th*  poaltlons  are  held  by 
wbo  a«a  atudenU  to  the  vartoua 
to  Waahlngton. 
12ia  iHspanilni;  of  patron- 
aga  to  a  patnioac*  eoHMDlktee  appototed  at 
ttaa  liMliiali^  of  a  aaw  Coograaa.  Tba 
Bo<Ma  eoauBtttaa  conalata  of  thraa  Hwmbars 
selected  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  Is  usu- 
ally chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules  Com- 
mittee Hcuaa  patronage  U  allocated  In  two 
waya.  First,  each  member  of  the  party  to 
powar  Is  fraatad  at  least  one  patronage  po- 
sition among  aoch  rotittoe  eatagorlaa  as  ele- 
vator opamtora.  pages.  Capitol  Pottee.  guards, 
mesaonger*.  document  room.  foldUig  room. 
and  postal  employees.  Many  Congrsaaman 
find  the  taak  of  aasigntog  their  pauonage 
oaatouB  bacaiiss  ot  the  pressure  for  tbsss 
patty  pfTt******  Some  Members  refuse  to 
ba  bothvad  with  the  miini;  of  paga 
bacBOM  paraata  of  th*  boys  expect  a 
«f  ovaratgbt.    •     •     • 

Tb*  Sanat*  darlag  tbe  Eightieth  Congreaa 
had  a  parsoonal  eommltt**  of  five  Repub- 
lican Senators  eboacn  by  the  majority  con- 
ference. Today  the  Democratic  patronage 
eoounltt**  has  three  members.  Sach  ma- 
jortty  Senator  rseelv**  thre*  posltums  of  a 
rtNitlna  aatur*.  Tb*  entire  minority  party 
of  tb*  Hanatt  to  tb*  Eightieth  Congress  waa 
allocated  four  pages,  on*  elevator  oparator. 
^iM|  10  percent  of  the  policemen.  Aa  in  th* 
~~  poalttona  In  the  Senate  sdmlnlstra- 

ara  0vaB  special  oonsUtoratlon  by 
aoflunltt**  wbleb  acrecns  ap- 
flUant*  to  a  ro«gfe  tnf  to  tasar*  tba  poa- 
asarton  ot  certala  artwlauai  quaUflcatlaaa. 
Ho  iiiiii^i  la  ■•«•  M  pigripiim  dlatn. 
butioa  ta  SlMaff  pailttoBa  la  th*  adatelatra- 
tlve 


Committee  stair  positions  to  both  Houses 
arc  stlU  considered  tbe  provtoce  of  the  chair- 
men, although  the  Legislative  Raorganlsatlon 
Act  of  1»4«  stlpulatwl  that  selection  of  pro- 
feaalooal  staff  appointees  be  made  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  entire  committee.  Soma  eoaa- 
mlttees  award  one  professional  staff  mambar 
and  an  aistatant  clerk  to  the  mtoorlty. 
Others  mak*  no  attempt  to  divide  positions 
In  this  faahlon  on  the  ground  that  an  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  fill  all  posts  on  a  nonpartl- 
saa  basis.  Practice  varies  In  the  use  of  a 
parson nel  subcommittee  by  chairmen  to  aid 
in  screening  applicants  and  maktog  final 
recommandationa.     •     •     • 

Sosa  poaltlons  are  not  dlaturbed  by  party 
tiim-over.  For  example.  It  Is  traditional  to 
retain  the  Parllameatarlan  and  all  em- 
ploysss  of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
la  aacb  Chamber  In  1947.  In  addition,  the 
disbursing  clerks,  telephone  operators,  one 
woman  clerk  to  the  office  of  the  Senate 
Sargeant  at  Arms  who  had  been  employed  for 
SS  years,  a  number  of  clerks  to  the  office  of 
tba  Saeretary  of  the  Senate.'  janitors,  and 
matotenance  men  were  not  disturbed  by  tbe 
patronage  conunittees. 

Tba  Hoxiae  retained  the  dlsburslag  dark 
and  hla  ataff.  the  reading  clerks,  aaalatant 
rfisd'ng  clerk,  assistant  tally  clerk,  stationer)' 
derk.  and  property  custodian  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eightieth  Congrasa.  The  office 
of  the  Sargaant  at  Arms  In  each  House  Is 
traditionally  subjected  to  an  almost  complete 
turn-over  when  party  control  changes,  as  la 
that  of  the  Houae  Doorkeeper.     •     •     • 

With  respect  to  the  Parllamenurlan  and 

legislative  counsel  poaltlons  in  each  Houae, 

the  dutlea  are  technical  and  require  a  degree 

_  of  expertise  not  satlsfled  by  patronage  meth- 

^oda.     The  leglalatlve  counsel  on  each  side  Is 

'given  a  free  hand  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 

recruit  his  own  staff      Normally  he  accom- 

pllshes  this  through  his  wide  acquaintance 

vrlth    law-school    facilities.      Each    counsel 

prefers  young  recruits  who  can  be  trained  to 

the  work  of  bill -drafting  as  a  career.     As  a 

result  turn-over  Is  low  In  these  oSces. 

For  such  profcsslona]  work  as  that  of  the 
Library,  howawr,  professional  training  has 
not  been  sought  on  the  House  side.  No 
member  of  the  present  staff  Is  a  trained 
librarian  Moreover.  In  the  past  persons 
barely  literate  have  obtatoed  these  positions 
through  the  patreaaga  system.  The  patron- 
age system  bears  some  not  wholly  unexpected 
results.  One  employee  had  to  be  retained 
to  the  turn -over  of  1947  becauas  he  had  de- 
veloped a  unique  system  of  cataloging  In- 
comprehensible to  anyone  else.  Be  alone 
had  found  the  key  to  sectirlty. 

The  Senate  Library  has  had  persons  more 
competent   In   the   field   of   library  science. 
The  present  librarian  was  for  years  employed 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.     •     •     • 
•  •  •  •  • 

For  some  of  tbe  least  Important  poaltlons 
on  th*  Hill,  Oongreas  undoubtedly  obtains 
many  persons  far  superior  In  training  to  tbe 
requlremenu  of  the  tasks  Involved.*     •     • 

nacAi.  coimoLa 

Fiscal  auuu«am*nt  In  th*  Bout*  Is  divided 
twaan  tba  o^eaa  of  th*  Cterk  and  the 
8*rg*ant  at  Am*.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
managca  the  pay  roll  and  mileage  of  Mem- 
bers: the  Clerk  through  a  dUburslng  clerk 
pays  all  employe**  salaries  and  appropriations 
and  allowance*  to  commltt***  and  makes 
payiaaata  flrooi  the  contingent  fund  The 
bookkeeping  records  In  th*  Clsrk's  office  are 
audited  regularly  by  the  Oaneral  Accounting 
OOle*. 

A  General  Accounting  OSe*  audit  in  Jan- 
uary 1947,  the  first  audit  of  any  ktod  made 

>Tba**  rstatosd  to  th*  80th  Cong,  were: 
journal  clerk,  chief  bookkeeper,  executive 
clerk,  prtocipal  clerk,  legislative  clerk,  prtot- 
tng  clerk,  keeper  of  rtattoaary.  assistant 
superlatendent  of  the  AaMMMAt  room,  and 
regutratloa  clerk. 


In  15  years,  of  the  funds  handled  by  th* 
cashier  In  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arma 
revealed  sarloxis  defalcation.  After  the  new 
Speaker  and  the  new  Clerk  had  been  elected 
at  the  hagHinlnfl  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
they  rsqosatad  a  GAO  audit  Almost  Im- 
madlately  discrepancies  were  discovered,  and 
tb*  work  of  the  new  cashier  had  to  be  sus- 
pended for  some  time.  The  shortage,  which 
amounted  to  9143.803.  had  accumulated  over 
a  period  of  more  than  20  years  and  had  been 
concealed  by  the  fact  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  had  served  in  that  office  since  1931  and 
conunuously  from  1915  to  1931  as  either 
cashier  or  aaalatant  caahler.'  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  • 

Th*  S*nat*  consolldat?s  the  management 
of  all  funds  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  subjects  the  records  to  a  regular 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

NXXDCD  CHANCES 

Present  administration  of  Congress  prob- 
ably stands  to  need  of  drastic  reorganization 
more  seriously  than  does  tbe  executive 
branch  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940  did  not  reach  toto  the  managerial 
offices  on  the  Hill  nor  did  It  touch  tbe  anti- 
quated patronage  system.  This  statute,  a 
neceaaary  first  step  In  the  modernization  of 
the  national  legislature,  should  be  followed 
by  other  measures. 

One  of  the  steps  which  should  be  taken 
Is  the  totroductlon  of  modern  methods  of 
office  management.  For  example,  folding  of 
documents  Is  a  band  operation  in  tbe  folding 
rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill '  No  systems 
of  forms  control  or  numbering  systems  for 
ordering  items,  such  as  characterize  mod- 
ern business  or  administrative  offices,  have 
ever  been  introduced-  No  stock  catalog  for 
ordering  office  Items  has  ever  been  devel- 
oped. Mimeographing  and  multilithlng  fa- 
cilities are  Inadequate  to  meet  demands. 
Telephone  facilities  are  overburdened.  Busi- 
ness machines,  except  for  typewriters,  are 
absent  from  virtually  all  central  offices  of 
both  Houses.  No  regular  messenger  service 
Is  provided  for  the  Senate.  Desks,  chairs, 
desk  lamps,  and  other  office  furniture,  how- 
ever ornamental,  are  reminiscent  of  th* 
nineties. 

Modem  oAc*  maaa^MMnt  would  require 
tbe  centralisation  of  managerial  authority  to 
tbe  bands  of  one  person  in  each  House. 
Moreover,  such  an  todlvldual  could  scarcely 
be  selected  under  the  present  patronage  sys- 
tem or  by  party  caucus.  However  useful  such 
methods  of  selection  may  be  for  filling  polit- 
ical posu  where  duties  are  executed  under 
much  the  same  procedures  as  were  used  a 
half  century  ago.  they  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  imearth  a  person  with  enough  expe- 
rience in  office  management  to  bring  order 
out  of  tb*  pr**ent  confusion.  Such  officers 
must  be  granted  authority  to  make  proced- 
ural analyses  and  rsoommendatlons  for 
change  to  the  presidtog  oncers  of  each  House. 
Some  of  the  functions  that  have  developed 
under  th*  Clerk.  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  Door- 
keeper on  tbe  House  side  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  bualnsss  manager. 

The  only  bualaassllke  solution  would  be  the 
nonpartisan  selection  to  each  House  of  a  bus- 
iness managsr  who  Is  guaranteed  tenure  so 
long  as  satisfactory  service  la  rendered  and 
who  would  be  delegated  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility (or  the  direction  of  all  fiscal, 
procurement,  supply,  space,  and  distribution 
sarvices  to  the  membership  at  large  on  each 
side  as  well  as  to  the  committees.  He  should 
have  authority   to   make   organization   and 

« 8**  the  New  York  Time*.  January  4,  1947, 
p.  3;  January  15.  1947.  p.  1;  February  11.  1947. 
p.  34;  May  13.  1947.  p  aO;  May  16.  1947.  p.  44; 
and  May  M.  1947.  p.  2. 

•  oonunltt**  on  Kxpandltaras  to  the  Execd. 
tlv*  D*partments.  Ivalaalloa  of  Effect  of 
Legislative  Reorganuatlon  Act  of  1940  (S. 
Rapt.  No.  1175.  tOlh  Cong.,  Sd  s*as..  April  28. 
I9i»h  pp.  5-4. 
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methods  analjrses;  combine,  reorganise,  or 
eliminate  unnecessary  offices  or  positions; 
and  select  and  dismiss  employees  under  his 
direction  on  a  nonpoUtical,  merit  basis. 
This  would  constitute  an  heroic  step  for 
the  Congress  to  take,  but  an  Inevitable  one 
If  it  desires  to  rationalise  Its  underlytog 
services. 

Another  step  equally  essential  to  good 
management  on  the  HUl  Is  the  abandonment 
of  the  antiquated  patronage  system.  Al- 
though Congress  has  relinquished  large 
areas  of  patronage  In  the  executive  branch 
In  the  last  decade,  both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives seem  to  clasp  to  their  bosoms  the 
petty  privilege  of  naming  a  page,  a  messen- 
ger, a  policeman,  an  elevator  operator,  or  a 
building  guard.  Indeed,  hours  may  be  spent 
by  a  congressional  clBce  In  trying  to  arrange 
a  satisfactory  work  schedule  for  one  of  the 
patronage  appointees  of  tbe  office  who  is  at- 
tending a  unlrcrslty  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. If  these  sinecores  are  worth  any- 
thing as  scholarships  to  students,  a  sensible 
solution  might  be  competitive  examinations 
and  allocation  of  positions  by  geographic 
areas.  Thus  Members  of  the  Congress  would 
be  relieved  of  pressures  from  home,  and  the 
channeling  of  appointments  to  the  better 
caliber  of  students  would  be  assured. 

Types  of  work  which  require  professional 
training  for  efficient  performance  are  not  a 
proper  area  for  patronage  committee  opera- 
tions. Already  Congress  has  recognized  this 
In  the  selection  of  employees  for  officer  of 
legislative  counsel  and  the  parliamentarians. 
The  two  libraries  should  be  the  next  oQces 
divorced  from  patronage  control.  Were  a 
business  manager  employed,  many  more  po- 
sitions of  a  clerical,  fiscal,  and  routine  ad- 
ministrative nature  should  be  divorced  from 
patronage.  Nothing  would  be  left  to  the  In- 
dividual Congressman  to  dispense  except  tbe 
positions  in  bU  own  office,  and  for  the  parties 
as  a  whole  only  a  few  decisions  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  filling  of  elective  offices  and 
the  staffing  of  those  lesser  positions  dedi- 
cated to  strictly  legislative  work,  such  as  ex- 
ecutive clerk,  legialative  cierk,  pair  clerk, 
tally  clerk,  and  enrolling  clerk.  The  Senate 
In  practice  has  now  had  so  little  turn -over  In 
tbese  posltloua  that  some  employees  in  the 
secretary's  office,  although  superannuated, 
are  indispensable  because  neither  party  has 
tratoed  any  replacements. 

A  reform  such  as  the  abandonment  of  pa- 
tronage would  todicate  the  need  for  a  central 
personnel  office  on  the  HUl.  Recruitment 
and  examinations  could  be  conducted 
through  such  an  agency  for  positions  in  the 
central  service  offices.  Appointments  could 
be  made  by  the  higher  ranking  administra- 
Uve  offices  froaa  registers  which  would  allow 
more  freedom  of  choice  than  the  usual  Civil 
Service  Commission  certification  procedtires 
permit.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  tie  Itself  down  to  the  rule  of 
threa  as  sacrosanct.  Thla  office  cculd  alao 
develop  with  the  cooperation  of  various  offi- 
cers some  systematic  training  for  the  more 
Important  categories  of  positions.  A  ra- 
tional salary  schedule  should  be  established 
and  the  techniques  of  position  cLaaslficatUm 
applied  to  bring  similar  typss  of  work  to- 
getbar  Into  classes  and  grades  of  positions. 

If  Ooogrcss  Is  to  meet  the  legislative  ncads 
of  tb*  Nation,  multiplying  In  complexity  as 
they  are  day  by  day.  It  must  cut  itself  out  of 
the  administrative  Jungle  on  the  Hill.  By 
simplifying  and  centralizing  it*  own  admto- 
latratlv*  management,  frcetog  Itself  from 
ouuaoded  and  imdlgnlflad  patronaee  de- 
mands, and  recruiting  mora  competent  and 
more  vigorous  emplo\-ees.  It  could  set  an  In- 
valuable example  to  the  Nation  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  American  flair  for  economy  and 
cadency  It  profcaaas  to  estaem  so  highly. 


Cklifornu  Opposes  Arizona's  Claim  to 
G>iorado  Riyer  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 24  last  I  included  under  an  exten- 
sion of  remarks  an  analysis  of  part  I  of 
the  hearings  on  H.  R.  934,  presenting  the 
affirmative  argument,  as  prepared  by  J. 
H.  Moeur,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  This  analy- 
sis was  very  helpful  in  sketching  the 
main  points  for  the  convenience  of 
Members  and  others  who  had  not  heard 
the  oral  testimony.  Under  leave  to  print, 
obtained  October  14,  I  wish  to  present 
Mr.  Moeur's  analysis  of  the  opposition 
argtiment  as  found  in  part  n  of  the 
hearings  on  H.  R.  934.  His  summary  is 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  appearing  In 
opposition  of  the  blU  was  Mr.  Arvto  B.  Shaw, 
Jr.,  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  California  (pp.  703  to  789,  tocluslve).  Mr. 
Shaw  submitted,  as  part  of  the  record,  a 
resolution  of  the  Legislattore  of  the  State  of 
California,  tbe  substance  of  which  was  to 
urge  Judicial  determination  of  the  legal 
rights  on  the  river  before  further  consid- 
eration of  the  central  Arizona  project  bill 
(pp.  705  and  706).  He  also  offered,  for  the 
record,  a  resolution  of  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Board  of  the  State  of  California  (pp. 
706  and  707).  Other  resolutions  and  cor- 
respondence that  were  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw 
Included  copies  of  correspondence  between 
Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  California,  and  the  late 
Sidney  P.  Osbom,  then  Governor  of  Arizona. 
The  text  of  this  correspondence  Is  well  known 
and  has  often  been  discu^ed  before  various 
committees  of  Congress.  California  at- 
tempted, by  the  use  of  this  correspondence, 
to  show  that  California  has  always  been 
ready  to  arbitrate  or  negotiate  for  division 
of  Colorado  River  water.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  was  refuted  by  testimony  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Carson,  which  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  later  In  this  stimmary. 

Apparently  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  skeptical  of  the  position  taken  by 
California,  as  was  evidenced  by  questions 
asked  by  Mr.  Prank  A.  Barritt.  of  Wyom- 
tog,  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  answers  thereto  as 
appear  on  page  744 : 

"Mr.  Barritt.  Mr.  Shaw,  I  was  concerned 
about  one  potot  raised  by  Governor  Warren. 
That  was  the  question  of  arbitration. 

"Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Barrttt.  Has  that  method  ever  been 
used  between  the  States? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  I  cannot  answer  that  specifi- 
cally. It  is  a  well-known  method  of  dlspos- 
tog  of  controversies.  If  people  choose  to  do  It. 

"Mr.  Barrttt.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
Just  wondering  If  It  has  ever  been  used  on 
a  controversy  between  States. 

"Mr.  Shaw.  On  principle,  I  do  not  know 
why  It  should  not  be,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  It  has  ever  been  done.  That  sort  of 
action  would  have  to  be  taken  by  agree- 
ment. The  States  must  determine  what 
they  wnnt  to  arbitrate,  and  how  they  want 
to  arbitrate,  and  whether  they  will  be  botmd 
by  the  decision  or  not. 

"Mr.  Barrett.  And  probably  It  would  re- 
quire an  act  of  the  leglslaturt  to  btod  th* 
States? 

•Mr.  Shaw.  1  suppose  so." 


The  position  of  Mr.  Ooscptoh  I.  Whttr,  of 
Idaho,  was  shown  by  certain  questions  and 
answers  appearing  on  page  747: 

"Mr.  Whttx.  Have  we  reached  a  stalemate, 
so  that  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
must  fiow  away  to  the  sea  untjsed  becatise 
we  cannot  get  the  proper  procedure  from 
Congress? 

**Mr.  Shaw.  Partially  so,  Mr.  Wnrrx.  There 
la  a  stalemate  to  the  lower  basin  until  the 
S^ipreme  Court  decides  who  Is  entitled  to 
this  water.    We  think  that  Is  so. 

"Mr.  Whtte.  Do  you  not  think  the  best 
way  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  who 
Is  entitled  to  this  water  1b  to  authorize  this 
project? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  We  do  not  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary at  all.  We  thtok  there  Is  a  Justiciable 
cause  of  action  today.  We  think  there  Is  a 
threat  of  tojury. 

"Mr.  WBrrz.  In  the  event  you  are  unstic- 
cessftil  to  getttog  the  hill  through  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  how  does  California  pro- 
pose to  proceed  then? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  I  cannot  answer  that.  It  I* 
pretty  'iffy.' 

"Mr.  WHm.  There  Is  Just  one  'if.'  If  the 
Judiciary  Committee  says  that  they  do  not 
approve  the  bUl.  then  th*  water  must  flow 
unused  to  the  sea?" 

Agato,  on  page  748,  Mr.  Whitr  directed 
questions  concerning  the  California  Limita- 
tion Act: 

"Mr.  White.  What  happens  to  tbe  rest  of 
the  water.  If  It  does  not  nm  away  toto  tbe 
sea? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  If  we  could  use  that,  we  would 
not  be  arguing  with  Arizona.  The  unfortu- 
nate part  Is  that  Arlaona  cannot  get  thla 
water  without  taking  the  wat«r  away  from 
Callfortila  and  rendering  a  $200,000,000  aqtie- 
duct  that  we  have  built  utterly  useless. 

"Mr.  Whtte  You  do  not  hold  that  the  act 
of  the  California  Legislature  which  Imposes 
the  limitation  of  4,400.000  acre-feet  Is  a  so-ap 
of  paper? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  No. 

"Mr.  Whtte.  You  think  that  Is  valid? 
"Mr.  Shaw.  It  Is  valid,  and  we  expect  to 
honor  it  and  abide  by  it. 

"Mr.  White.  You  are  limited  to  4.400,000 
acre-feet;  are  you  not? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  No.  sir.  That  haa  been  stated 
to  you,  but  It  Is  not  the  truth.  We  are  lim- 
ited to  4.400.000  acre-feet  plus  not  to  exceed 
one- half  of  the  excess  or  surplus  waters  un- 
apportloned  by  the  compact,  and  that  half 
of  the  excess  or  surplus  Is  where  we  have 
provided  for  the  962.000  acre-feet  that  our 
contracts  cover  In  excess  of  4,400,000  acre- 
feet. 

"Mr.  Whtte.  Who  gets  the  other  half  of 
that  excess? 

"Mr.  Skaw.  Arizona,  presumably,  or  Mex- 
ico. Remember  that  Mexico  U  to  be  served 
out  of  siirpliis. 

"Mr.  White.  Mexico  ahready  has  an  alloca- 
tion? 
"Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.  sir. 
"Mr.  Whits.  Of  1.000.000  fast? 
"Mr.  Shaw.  One  million  five  himdr*d  thou- 
sand acre-feet.    That  is  on*  of  the  UUngs 
that  has  precipitated  this  trouble,  b*cauaa 
Arlaona  supported  that  treaty  and  we  op- 
poaed  It.  and  the  treaty  has  very  much  In- 
creased the  ptocb  on  tb*  lowar  basto. 

"Mr.  Wkttx.  I  would  not  want  to  suggest 
that  California  U  putting  Itself  In  tbs  posi- 
tion of  opposing  Arlaona  s  use  o(  her  shar*  of 
the  water,  but  It  cartatoly  takes  that  appaar- 
ance." 

On  this  cross-ezamlnatlon.  Mr.  8haw 
finally  admitted  that  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
shotild  be  bnllt  and  went  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  the  other  features  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, except  for  the  aqueduct,  should  be  touUt. 
On    being    questioned    by    Mr.    Webutt    A. 
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DKWAST.  of  MonUna.  Mr    Sh«w  stated  (pp. 
■ataad  760): 

"Mr.  Shaw.  •  •  •  Now.  if  Brldgt 
Canyon  to  to  be  buUt.  as  wt  think  tt  should 
be,  of  course,  there  should  be  a  power  plant 
provided  and  presumably  tranamuslon  lines, 
so  that  Item  Is  obviously  In  order      •     •     • 

What  I  would  like  to  call  your 

attention  to  la  that  there  are  six  or  eight 
more  or  leas  Independent  projects  In  Arlacna 
which  seem  to  be  justified  Independently  of 
the  Importation  of  water  of  the  Colorado 
River.  I  am  referring  to  the  Buttes  Oun  on 
the  Olla  River,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Boneshoe  Dam  on  the  Verde  River,  the  build- 
ing of  the  Hooker  Dun  in  New  Mexico  on 
the  upper  Olla.  the  buUding  of  the  Charles- 
ton Dam  on  the  San  Pedro  In  southern  Ari- 
zona, and  the  munKtpal  aqueduct  to  Tucson 
Those  things  appear  to  be  entirely  Independ- 
dent  of  the  central  Arlaona  aqueduct,  so  far 
as  we  can  see  It.  snd  we  think  that  they  can 
be  built  far  more  promptly  and  sfford  relief 
to  the  area  more  quickly  than  the  aqueduct 
proposition,  which  will  take  many  yean  to 
build  •• 

Finally.  Mr  Shaw's  position  was  summar- 
laed  by  Mr  Dlwaar  In  a  qxjeatlon.  as  fol- 
lows I  p.  761 )  : 

"Mr.  D'EwAiT  As  I  understand  your  testi- 
mony, yo'or  main  objection  which  California 
has  to  this  legislation,  is  In  the  item  No.  (3i ; 
that  to.  speaking  generally  and  not  specifi- 
cally 

"Mr  Skaw  Well.  sir.  that  to  the  thing 
arhlch  steps  on  our  toes,  and  which  we  think 
Voiyd  hare  to  be  supplied  with  our  water. 
.  I  do  not  want  to  t>e  put  In  the  posi- 
of  calling  aaacs.  Arizona  says  we  are 
•Mating  her  water.  We  think  they  are  steal- 
tng  ours.  That  Is  the  kernel  of  the  debate. 
"If  thto  extremely  expensive  aqueduct, 
which  we  think  throws  the  economy  of  the 
Southwest  naore  or  Um  out  of  joint,  were  not 
to  be  buUt.  we  would  not  have  any  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  local  Improvements  In  cen- 
tral Arlaona  which,  at  the  Bureaus  estimate, 
would  supply  I  t>elleve.  188.000  acre-feet  for 
the  central  Arizona  irrigated  area. 
"Mr.  AsnitMj..  Mr.  Chairmen. 
"Mr  D'TwABT.  I  understand  that  the  water 
•ui^y  figures  flven  us  are  such  that  even 
OUHomla  concedes  some  400.000  acre-feet  of 
WSlv  thtt  urt  not  claimed  at  all  by  Cali- 
fornia and  are  still  In  the  river. 

"Mr  Siuw.  No.  sir.  As  you  wUl  remember. 
at  the  time  of  authorization  of  the  Gila 
project  we  considered  that  the  allowance  of 
the  600.CO0  acre-feet  for  that  project  would 
exhaust  the  noncontroverslal  water. 

"As  we  see  It  now.  there  U  a  slight  deficit 
In  the  water  In  the  lower  basin,  a  shortage 
"Mr  DEWACT.  In  looking  over  a  study  that 
was  made  In  your  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  the  other  day.  I  understand 
that  Arizona  claims  there  U  some  2.600.000 
acre-feet  In  the  rlTer  that  belongs  to  Arizona. 
The  same  table  of  figtires  show  2,273,000 
acrr-feet 

•This  table  shows  that  California.  In  the 
preseuutlons  they  made  before  the  Senate 
committee,  thoufbt  there  were  some  <O0.OCO 
acre-feet. 

"ICr.  Shaw.  I  think  that  to  an  erroneous 
flgurc.  Mr.  D'XWAST." 

Mr.  Wathe  N.  As^-ntAU..  of  Coiorack),  made 
a  fair  summary  of  the  situation  by  hto  quea- 
tion  which  appears  on  page  702: 

"Mr.  ASFIM.U.L.  I  jtist  wish  to  aak  a  qnaa- 
tlon  there  of  Mr.  Sbaw  to  see  If  I  inMUniiiiil 
what  be  to  saying.  You  do  not  object.  Mr. 
Khaw.  or  California  doaa  not  object  to  any 
Improvaments  in  California,  just  so  long  as 
It  does  not  take  any  water  from  the  Colorado 
River? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  Tou  mean  any  improvemtalB 
In  Arlaona? 

■Mr  AspiXAUL.  That  to  right. 
Us.  SUATv.  Of  course  not.    The  toaue  to  as 
to  who  to  entitled  to  thto  Colorado  River  wa- 


ter.  and  whether  this  project  can  be  bulit 
without  taking  water  Irom  existing  projects 
In  California.    That  to  the  crux  of  It  " 

It  to  of  interest  to  note  Mr.  Mrxoocx'a 
comment  thereon  and  Mr.  Shaw's  answer  tp. 
783)  : 

"Mr  MVROocx.  la  this  a  fair  sutement. 
then.  Mr  Shaw:  That  you  would  approve 
these  Improvements  within  the  State  of  Ari- 
sona.  so  long  as  they  do  not  call  frr  any 
water  out  of  the  Colorado  River?  For  In- 
stance, the  Buttes  Dam  on  tlie  OUa  River, 
the  Charleston  Dam  on  the  San  Pedro,  those 
might  be  justified:  and  you  have  no  objec- 
tion to  them  so  long  as  they  do  not  call  on 
the  Colorado  River  lor  any  water? 

"Mr  Shaw  Yes.  sir  We  have  been  a  little 
surprised  and  a  little  perplexed  as  to  why 
these  local  Improvements,  which  Justify 
themselves  and  which  can  be  constructed  in- 
dependently and  quickly,  have  been  thrown 
Into  this  great  project  which  seems  to  In- 
volve them  all  In  a  controversy.  There  U  no 
controversy,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  on 
the  Buttes  Dam  or  the  enlargement  of  the 
Horseshoe  Dam.  or  the  Hooker  Dam.  or  the 
Charleston  Dami." 

The  fact  that  both  Arizona  and  Calllornla 
agree  that  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  should  be 
built  and  alK)  a  dam  at  Glen  Canyon  was  em- 
phasized by  Mr  DEwa«t  and  Mr.  MtJBoocx 
(p.  768): 

"Mr.  D'Sw\rr.  What  I  am  trying  to  point 
cut.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  this:  Is  there  any  area 
in  which  California  and  Arlztma  are  In  agree- 
ment? I  was  hoping  we  could  develop  some 
area  on  which  there  to  an  agreement. 

"Mr    MtraoocK.  Here  to  a  very  small  area. 
Mr   Shaw,  as  I  understand  it.  has  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  dam  built  at  the  Bridge 
Canyon  site,  as  thU  bill  provides. 
"Mr.  D'SwAST.  Yes 

"Mr.  Mttkoocx.  And  there  should  be  a  dam 
built  at  the  Glen  Canyon,  which  to  not  men- 
tioned In  the  bill,  but  which  he  thinks  to 
Implied. 

"We  are  all  agreed  that  there  are  two  great 
dams  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado 
River  above  Hoover  Dam  that  ought  to  be 
built.  The  point  Is  that  he  would  like  to 
have  them  produce  power  for  a  power- 
hungry  area— and  so  would  I— but  he  to  not 
willing  that  any  water  shall  be  diverted  for 
irrigation  In  Arizona. 

"He  says,  of  course,  that  Arizona  does  not 
have  any  water  coming,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel  would  say  that  we  do 
have  some  water  coming — more  than  to 
called  for  in  thto  bill.  That  to  my  opinion. 
"Mr  D^WAST  Well,  at  least  it  appears 
that  we  are  In  agreement  as  to  building 
those  dams,  anyway." 

Mr.  WiLLUM  LaasKX.  of  North  Dakota,  had 
a  niunber  of  pertinent  obeenratlons  to 
Kiake— the  first  dealing  with  the  question 
of  nonrelmbursables  (p.  764): 

"Mr.  D-KwAXT.  If  Mr.  Lxmkk  wUl  yield  to 
me  for  Just  1  minute,  may  I  say  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  has  made.  In  their  re- 
port, considerable  comment  on  that,  and 
they  name  seven  different  methods  by  which 
a  yardstick  for  figxirlng  nonrelmbursables 
can  be  established. 

"In  addition  to  that,  I  am  advised  that 
the  Bureau  has  made  an  extensive  study  of 
thto  matter  of  relmbursables  and  they  have 
an  extensive  report.  However,  the  report  to 
not  yet  complete  and  has  not  yet  quite 
reached  the  suge  that  they  would  like  to 
have  it  to  present  It  to  Congress.  There  to 
a  study,  and  they  do  have  quite  an  extexislve 
report  on  It. 

"Mr.  LcMxs.  I  am  glad  to  know  tiiat.  be- 
caiue  to  me  tliaec  so-called  fantastic  Intan- 
gibles are  just  as  real  as  an  acre  of  tond. 
"Mr.  SUAw.  I  wtoh  to  concede  that. 
"Mr.  LxMKS.  They  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  they  should  be  willing  to 
pay  for  those. 
"Mr.  Shaw.  I  concede  that  fully. 


"Mr.  LBMKr  I  think  they  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  It  ought  to  be  a  |>art  of  thia 
project." 

Further,  dealing  with  the  power  situation. 
Mr  LuiKx  pointed  out  that  apparently  Cali- 
fornia's main  objection  to  the  bill  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  California  power 
users  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  Irrigation  feattires  of  the  project.  He 
pointed  out  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
It  mode  no  difference  where  the  power  was 
sold  and  that  California  should  not  have 
any  objection  to  Arizona  furntohtng  them 
power  If  they  got  It  at  a  reasonable  price 
(p   ■«4) 

Mr.  LxMKX  then  proceeded  to  comment  on 
the  general  situation,  sutlng  (p.  765)  : 

'Mr.  LxMKX.  As  I  understand  you.  finally, 
the  trouble  between  California  and  Arizona 
to  solely  a  question  of  who  to  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  water  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  least,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  by  the  compact.  Am  I  right  on  that? 
"Mr.  Shaw.  Well,  you  are  right  as  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  as  to  the  essential 
issue  being  that  of  water  supply.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  second  part,  that  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
compact.  The  compact  was  only  a  division 
between  the  two  basins,  the  upper  and  lower 
basins,  and  It  did  not  assign  any  water  to 
any  particular  State,  so  It  did  not  settle  ti'.at 
question. 

"Mr.  LxMKX.  But  the  States  got  together 
and  you  a^^reed  that  California  was  to  have 
4,4CO.0OO  acre-feet  of  water  out  of  the 
7.500.000'' 

"Mr.  Shaw.  Plus  half  of  the  unapportloned 
excess  of  surplus. 

•'Mr.  LxMKc.  O  K.     1  feel  that  you  had  the 
best  of  the  bargain,  but  that  was  Arizona's 
own    fault.    If    they    were    sleeping    at    the 
switch.     However.  I  still  feel  that  outside  of 
that  there  to  considerable   water,  according 
to  the  testimony  here." 
Again  Mr   Lxickx  commented  (p.  765) : 
"Mr.  LXMKK   So.  building  this  dam  so  far 
as  I  can  see  It — 1  may  be  wrong;  you  correct 
me  If   I  am — cannot   take  any   water   from 
California    that    California    !s    entitled    *o 
under  Its  agreements  and  compact. 
"Mr.  Shaw.  That  to  absolutely  clear." 
Finally.  In  response  to  a  question  bv  Mr. 
Clam  Enclx.  of  California.  Mr    Lemkx  made 
thto  pertinent  statement  (p.  766)  : 

"Mr.  POU1.SON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
However,  when  the  Supreme  Court  makes  a 
decision  we  are  going  to  have  to  comply 
with  it.  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

"Mr.  LxMKX  It  to  final,  until  they  reverse 
themselves. 

"Mr.  Shaw.  I  would  like  to  be  frank.  Mr. 
Carson  sat  here  the  other  day  and  pounded 
the  table  and  said:  'California  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  right  about  any  of  these  Issues.' 
That  to  a  firm  position  to  take  about  a  law- 
suit. 

"Mr.  LxMKc.  I  do  not  take  It.  Even 
lawyers  admit  that  anything  Is  possible  In  a 
lawsuit. 

"Mr.  Emclx  Fifty  percent  of  the  lawyers 
are  wrong  in  any  lawsuit. 

"Mr.  LxMKZ.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
Fifty  percent  of  them  may  be  right  and  the 
court  may  be  wrong.  However,  then  you 
have  the  issues  determined  finally,  and 
that,  it  seems  to  me.  cannot  affect  thi.<i  proj- 
ect so  much  one  way  or  another.  You  w.mt 
the  power  Why  not  go  ahead  and  build  it 
and  then  let  the  court  decide  who  Is  entitled 
to  the  water? 

"Mr.  Bhaw.  I  think  that  to  a  rational  ap- 
proach. Mr.  Lzjuu.  and  before  you  get 
through  with  your  deliberations,  it  mi^y  be 
stiggested  to  you  that  thto  bill  be  revised  to 
provide  for  the  things  that  are  not  in  dto- 
pute  Let  them  go  ahead  today.  Plainly 
the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  to  the  thing  that  is 
going  to  take  the  longest  time  tu  buUd.    It 
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may  be  5  or  6  or  8  or  10  years  until  that  to 
buUt.  and  there  cannot  be  any  diversion  of 
water  to  central  Arizona  because  there  will 
not  be  the  power  to  pump  the  water. 

"It  would  seem,  just  as  an  offhand  sug- 
gestion, which  I  think  may  be  followed  up 
by  memoers  of  the  committee  later  on,  pos- 
sibly, that  It  might  be  good  judgment  to  go 
ahead  and  authorize  the  things  which  are 
not  In  dispute,  before  the  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam  can  be  completed.  Then  this  lawsuit 
can  be  tried  and  be  disposed  of  and  the 
decision  rendered,  and  then  you  wlU  know 
whether  you  should  build  an  aqueduct  to 
central  Arizona  for  1.200.000  acre-feet  or  for 
500.000  acre-feet,  or  for  300.000  acre-feet, 
or  else  you  will  know  that  there  to  no  water 
for  It  at  all.  Then  you  would  be  In  a  sensi- 
ble position  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  aqueduct.  Before  that  you  are 
not  " 

Mr.  ToBT  Moaxis.  of  Oklahoma,  advanced 
the  suggestion  that  If  the  bill  were  reported 
out,  California  could  then  probably  come 
in  and  enjoin,  or  seek  to  enjoin.  Arizona 
from  diverting  water  from  thto  dam  (p.  770). 
Again  commenting  on  the  situation,  Mr. 
Moaais.  on  page  775.  said: 

"The  power  to  pass  thto  act  Is  the  power 
to  Impound  water,  and  that  will  give  irri- 
gation facilities  to  Arizona.  The  only  way 
In  the  world  the  Court  could  determine  It 
v.^uld  be  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
had  a  right  to  Impound  that  water  and  use 
that  water.  You  cannot  escape  that.  If 
they  can  sue  without  bringing  the  United 
States  in,  they  certainly  can  determine  that 
tosue.  They  vrould  have  to  determine  the 
issue  to  determine  the  Injunction.  There  to 
no  way  to  get  around  It." 

The  desirability  of  building  Bridge  Canyon 
and  the  other  dams  on  the  Colorado  River 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas  was  emphasized  by 
Mr.  RicHAao  J.  Welch,  of  California  (p.  776) : 
"Mr.  WiLCH.  May  I  ask  a  question  before 
you  proceed.  Mr.  Chairman? 
"Mr.  MoaoocK.    Yes.  Mr.  Welch. 
"Mr.  Welch.  The  question  of  oil  and  elec- 
tricity was  raised  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 
"Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Wxlch.  What  to  the  objection  to 
building  the  dams  and  generating  electricity 
pending  litigption? 

"Mr.  Shaw.  We  think  there  to  no  cCjectlon 
to  It.  We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  to  do  so. 

"Mr.  WelcK.  In  the  committee  Just  a  few 
days  ago  I  recited  certain  facts  which  I  se- 
ciued  from  the  Department.  On  December 
31.  1M7,  CalUomla's  known  oil  reserves  were 
3,295,000.000  barrels.  In  1948  California  pro- 
duced 340.000.UOO  barrels  of  petroleum  for 
that  year.  , 

"Thus.  It  win  be  seen  that  Calif  om la  s 
known  oil  reserves  wUl  be  exhausted  In  ap- 
proximately 10  years.  Despite  that  alarming 
fact  California  uses  more  petroleum  In  the 
feneration  ol  steam  than  any  other  State  In 
the  Nation. 

"Gentlemen,  we  might  as  well  look  at  the 
facts.  We  are  talking  about  water.  South- 
em  CnUromla  will  run  out  of  gSoOllne  and 
c'l  long  before  It  will  run  out  of  water. 
There  Is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  they 
should  not  proceed  to  get  authorixction  ftom 
the  Government  by  an  act  of  Ccneresa  to 
build  those  dams  and  generate  electrKdty 
and  save  thJ  oU  which  cannot  be  repro- 
duced. If  you  build  the  dam  you  can  repro- 
duce e1ectrl<?ity  so  long  as  the  stream  flows 
down  the  Colorado  River,  but  every  barrel  of 
oU  taken  from  the  ground  Is  gone  forever. 
Our  oil  reserves  are  within  10  years  of  ex- 
haustion. 

-Mr.  SHAW.  We  firmly  believe.  Mr.  Welch, 
that  your  pcalUon  to  unassailable;  that  on 
any  consideraUon  of  a  broad  national  poUcy 
there  roust  be  a  duty  upon  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Oowmment  to  conserve  its  oU  sup- 
pllea  and  timt  the  obvloua  and  plain  way  to 
do  that  to  to  get  these  large  productions  of 


hydroelectric  power  Into  operation  as  soon 
as  can  be." 

Another  witness  that  appeared  for  Cali- 
fornia was  Rajinond  Matthew,  chief  engineer, 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California  (pp.  7S0 
to  815.  Inclusive) .  Mr.  Matthew's  paper  con- 
sisted largely  of  criticism  of  findings  of  the 
Btireau  of  Reclamation.  It  was  summed  up 
by  a  statement  from  Mr.  Muxsock  (p.  815) : 

"It  seems  yotor  view  In  general  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  are  wrong 
on  all  points.  That  to  the  way  I  got  it.  So 
you  really  have  taken  tosue  here  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  and  com- 
putations. But  the  thing  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  particularly,  beside  my  general  edu- 
cation. Is  this:  It  to  comforting  for  me  to 
know  that  there  Is  no  real  water  shortage  in 
central  Arizona.  That  will  be  news  to  a 
number  of  people  out  home.  Here  to  a  re- 
porter, and  I  hope  the  press  makes  a  note  of 
that." 

Mr.  Matthew  concluded  the  presentation  of 
his  formal  statement  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, May  13.  The  committee  recessed  and 
convened  again  Monday,  May  30.  On  that  day 
the  committee  diverted  somewhat  from  Its 
program  to  listen  to  witnesses  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  attorneys  for  the  Hualapal  tribe.  The 
statement  of  these  witnesses  will  be  com- 
mented on  later  In  the  summary. 
'  On  Tuesday  morning.  May  31.  the  commit- 
tee proceeded  by  listening  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing In  opposition  of  the  bill  and  first 
resumed  questioning  of  Mr.  Matthew.  Mr. 
Matthew.  In  hto  statement,  had  expressed  the 
apprehension  that  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would 
be  filled  with  silt  In  a  relatlvelv  short  time. 
Mr  Feed  L.  Ouwtoxd.  of  Michigan,  expressed 
considerable  Interest  in  this  proposition,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  questions  and 
answers  (p.  861) : 

"Mr.  C«AWFORD.  WUl  you  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. Mr.  POTTLSOK? 

"Mr.  PoTTLSON.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Crawtoxd.  The  reason  for  the  reser- 
TOlr  upstream  to  to  keep  the  silt  from  flow- 
ing Into  the  lower  basin,  prevent  It  fn«n 
coming  down  Into  the  lower  reservoir? 

"Mr.  Matthew.  That  to  correct.  In  addi- 
tion to  river  regtilatlons. 

"Mr.  CxAWTOHD.  What  to  the  ans'wer;  to 
there  any  definite  peviod  In  which  these  big 
reservoirs  will  be  silted  up?  What  Is  the 
ultimate  answer,  say.  In  50  years,  or  even  as- 
suming It  takes  70  or  75  years  from  now  If 
these  reservoirs  have  filled  up  with  silt?  Is 
there  any  answer  to  that? 

"Mr  M.'^TrHrw  There  Is  no  answer  as  yet, 
Mr.  CXAWTOED.  The  estimates,  for  Instance, 
In  regard  to  silting  of  Lake  Mead,  which  to  a 
▼ery  large  reservoir,  seme  32.000,000  acre-feet, 
without  any  further  storage  upstream,  have 
been  made  by  various  engineers  ranging  from 
150  years  all  the  way  up  to  perhaps  200 
years. 

"Now  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  there  are 
going  to  be  large  storage  developmenu  up- 
stream that  are  planned  for  construction 
which  wUl  jjTOlong  the  life  of  Lake  Mead. 
However,  when  we  look  at  it  ever  a  very  long 
range,  we  know  these  reservoirs  are  going  to 
be  gradually  silted  up  unless  some  preventive 
solution  can  be  found.  Whether  it  will  be 
300  years.  500  years,  or  600  years,  that  has 
not  been  studied  out,  and  plans  have  not 
been  worked  out  finally. 

"Now,  also,  of  course,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  under  active  consideration 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  erc«lcn,  and  It 
may  be  that  techniques  wlU  be  developed  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  erosion  on  the  water- 
shed. Geologic  erosion  may  be  impossible 
ever  to  stop.  But  the  erosion  due  to  man's 
use  of  the  land,  by  means  of  reforestation 
and  various  methods  that  the  Department  of 
Agrlctilture  has  had  under  consideration  f'^r 
many  years  and  to  stUl  working  on  may  alle- 
viate the  problem  of  some  of  the  erosion. 

"Mr.  CiAwroaD.  Hei-e  we  are  in  1949  with  a 
popuiaUou    uiciease     runxuug    at    around 


3.000,000  a  year,  and  it  may  go  to  3.000.000 
with  reasonably  full  employment.  11  we  do 
not  have  periods  of  deflation  and  periods  of 
unemployment,  becatiae  the  population  curve 
goes  up  fairly  rapidly  In  periods  of  full  em- 
ployment, and  assuming  It  Is  at  the  rate  of 
2.000.000.  m  20  years  there  will  ba  40.000,000 
additional  people.  Now  what  pereantaf*  ot 
the  present  population,  plus  the  future 
population  for  the  next  20  years,  say,  will  be 
going  Into  California,  Colorado.  Wyoming. 
Montana.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  and 
where  will  they  get  the  water  say  in  20  to 
40  years  from  now  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  increased  population,  even  assuming 
that  the  siltatlon,  the  accumulation  of  silt 
to  at  the  minim  imii? 

"We  might  just  as  well  be?ln  to  think 
about  the  question,  because  somebody  has 
got  to  put  up  several  blllkma  of  dollars.  And 
I  can  see  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty-flve 
billion  dollars  of  Government  construction 
out  in  that  area  needed  within  the  next  4,  5. 
or  6  years  even  when  we  have  the  present 
water-supply  problem  Involved.  That  to  a 
big  problem,  as  big  a  problem  as  thto  country 
faces,  outside  of  national  defense.  If  you  are 
going  to  supply  water  for  the  people  In  that 
area,   with    the   increase   in   population 

"Mr.  MATTHrw  (Interposing).  It  to  car- 
talnly  true,  Mr.  CaAwroao.  that  we  have  got 
to  plan  Tery  carefully  for  the  future." 

Mr.  Baxxett's  comments  on  this  particular 
proposition  are  expressed  In  statement*  ap- 
pearing on  page  8«3 : 

"Mr.  Ba^kett.  I  would  like  to  have  my  col- 
leagues get  the  Import  of  the  witness'  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  silta- 
tlon and  erosion  In  the  high  mountain  area* 
of  the  Colorado  River  to  negligible,  and  Is 
not  man-made.  The  big  problem  of  silt  la 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  arises  from  tha 
destruction  after  it  leaves  the  high  mountain 
area  and  comes  down  approaching  the  Colo- 
rado River  itself. 

"I  agree  that  Mr.  Matthew  Is  correct  on 
the  matter;  yet  I  believe  also,  as  he  has  indi- 
cated, that  when  thto  river  to  fully  developed 
and  we  have  a  number  of  storage  dams  In 
the  upper  basin  and  we  hare  each  of  these 
tributaries  properly  dammed  and  used  for 
irrigation  purposes  that  the  net  result  of 
the  entire  network  of  dams  will  be  the  cor- 
rection of  the  situation  that  he  complains 
about;  and  while  the  dams  vrtll  not  Ian  for- 
ever. I  am  sure  that  If  that  did  take  place 
he  would  revise  hto  estimate  of  complete  loss 
of  thto  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  by  siltatlon  m 
a  period  of  40  or  50  years  up'ward  to  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  anyway." 

The  next  witneM  spearing  In  oppo&itlon 
of  the  bUl  was  M.  J.  Dowd,  representing  the 
Imperial  irrigation  dtotrlct  of-  Calilomia 
(Pp.  868  to  937).  Mr.  Dowd  made  a  state- 
ment describing  the  features  of  the  Im- 
perial irrigation  dtotrlct.  the  history  of  the 
development  of  that  district  and  was  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  A.  L.  MnxO,  <>f  Nebrttflta. 
concerning  the  east  and  wast  mesa  (pp.  874- 
875): 

'Mr.  MiLxi*.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
people  In  the  east  and  west  mesas  now  have 
their  land  bonded  for  Irrigation  purposes? 

"Mr.  Down.  The  east  and  west  meaaa  are 
not  developed,  but  the  area  to  all  part  of 
Imperial  Izrlgation  district,  and  the  peopla 
of  tile  presently  developed  area  signed  a  con- 
tract  by  which  they  mortgaged  their  land  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  project  back. 

"Mr.  MiLLXx.  But  the  people  in  the  east 
and  west  mesa  dtotrlcts  have  not  bonded 
their  lands? 

"Mr.  Down.  There  to  no  or.e  living  on  the 
lands  In  either  mesa  at  thto  time. 

"Mr.  MiLLEX.  Who  owns  that  tond? 
"Mr.  Dowd.  The  east  mesa  to  practically  all 
public  land  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
withdrawn  from  entry  many  years  ago. 
"Mr.  Muxes.  What  about  the  west  mesa? 
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aequtra  an  tntaraat  thara- 
-thtod  ol  tha  pover 
•ill  ha  uaod  in  puaap- 
iBto  tha  aquadnct.  Ba  acaln 
pocnaad  o«t  that  CaUtomia  doaa  not  object 
•o  mdiK  Chayoo  Daai  ipp  9tB  and  MO) : 

polluted 
to  tha 
canyon  Dam  ponvjn  of  tha  propoaad 
projict  It  nay  alao  ba  a«iiad  tha»  tha 
faaiibUlty  of  a  projac;  to  Indira  tha  pro- 
local  faatavaa  (or  turthar  eoBaartation 
■«lf  tkw  of  tha  vatcra  of  tha  CUa 
ayaiaaa.  vith  tha  poaalhla  aaraptton  of 
Dam  acd  Baaarvoir.  can  ha  < 


particularly  confoarnad 
Mr   Whita  had  dhaclad 
tha   oparation   of   tha 
and  tha  pnaalbia 
that  diatnct  and  oertaln  of 
aaltfht  hava  In  acrcace  tn 
that    could    be    Irri^ted    from    the 
Thla  *ub>ect  Inrchrd  a  aharp 
of  ramarkA  betveen  Mr  Wkloi  and 
Dowd.  and  latar  on  Mr.  Dowd  and  Mr 
4P»-  tW  to  •«). 
Mr.  Mhmck  aoMdndad  tha  coUoquy  viib 
thia  itaf  Ml   (p.  aoS): 

"Mr.  Mtnaocx.  Jiaat  ooa  aKWicnt.  pleaaa. 

Ijgt  in«  flnlah. 

"Mo:  Mr  Doard  baa  noC  eoaiTlaead  ma  that 

poaathUitlaa  at  tha  iBpartal 

proAttnf  by  tha  «w  of 

which  baloa^  to  oahar  poopi 

mlcht  ba  oaad  In  tha  UnHad 

.   it  uaad   aa  ha  tndlcataa.   would   be 

fovrrar  loat  to  tha  Unttad  Stataa.    I  will 

dwell  on  that  at  a  latar  thaa. 

-Mr.  Dowd  poteta  ottt  that  ooa  of  ay  o«d 
frojaeta.  tha   T^»a   >«>|aci.   la  banallttl^ 

1  hUBiinilad  htan  to  aay  X  woiBd  Oka  to  aaa 

dareloped    at    Siphon    Drop,    and    I 
Ilka  to  aaa  powai 
bttt  In  boih  caaaa  wtth 
It  la  flBlac  to  tofea  aaa  too  loof  now  to 


I  maan  that  power  at 
ba  produced  by  vater 
which  eotild  aoe  poaaibly  ba  tiaad  eUewhara 
In  the  Ualtad  Stolaa  fcr  lrf1«atlan.  would 
not  ba  uaad.  aad  ceaid  man  ba  haad.  and 

llow.  U  I  ever  find  anybody  cooilnf  to 
WaahlngtoB  (xom  Tuma  County,  Art&.  or 
anybody  eooatng  frcm  Arlaooa  ifhttac 
MOr  MU  to  ptt  water  on  Mad  ta 
ta.  ta  Ifov  Maaloo.  or 
la  Vtah  feaoaOM  they  waat  tlM*  wt0m  to 
(o  oa  down  tha  riTer  and  Amp  at  S^hoa 
X3rop  to  produce  power  for  that  area.  I  wUi 
certainly  Wt  my  ohjaetloea  be  known  to  that. 
rroducttoa  of  power  la  aniuMy 
to  tha  uaa  of  water  for  Bfi  gUliU 


*'I  racogniaa  tha  grteat  importance  of 
hydroalactrtc  power,  but  I  want  to  make 
that  dlatlncttoa  and  make  It  to  clear  that 
nobody  can  pcaalbly  ■yBundafstaad." 

Mr.  MuuccK  fxuthar  quaatloaad  Mr  Dcwd 
ocDceralag  tha  caat  and  west  maaa  of  tbe 
Imperial  hrlcathio  district.  When  ques- 
ttoaad  at  to  tha  land  now  in  cuiu^atlon  In 
tha  atot  aMaa.  Mr.  Oowd  nld  (pp.  M^-MH) : 

"Mr.  MtaaocK.Baa  any  of  tha  land  now 

ta  cattteatlce  other  than  aa  aaparlaantal 
piota? 

"Mr  Dtm9  There  la  just  one  other  tract 
that  u  now  bcinc  trrtgated  That  U  a  aec- 
tloa  of  prsratc  laad  aaar  the  northerly  end 
of  tha  oaat  aiaaa  which  waa  laealed  and  a 
aprlnklar  tyatam  provided  during  this  put 
vinier  and  la  aow  being  planted  to  crop. 
>.  -side  of  that  one  private  piece  and  two 
o«iuonacratlon  farma.  that  is  all  the  land 
at  present  being  irrigated  on  the  east  mcaa. 

"Mr  Mtraoocx.  Tbe  rcat  of  it  ta  public 
land,  then'' 

"Mr.  Dowt>  Prac-.lcally  all:  yea.  There  U 
a  Uttie  private  land  on  the  eaat  meaa,  but 
It  wont  run  oear  4  or  S  percent  of  the  total 
area  on  the  eaat  otMaa.  Tbe  balance  of  it  is 
public  land,  wltbdravn  many  yeara  ago. 
Under  our  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intertor.  It  prorldaa  that  within  a  reaaon- 
ab.e  ti-Tia  after  water  Is  available  for  and  can 
br  delivered  to  theaa  meaa  lands,  the  E^re- 
tary  of  the  Interior  will  open  them  for  entry 
In  unite  of  not  to  exceed  160  acres  each,  with 
eetarana  of  the  World  Wars  haring  a  90-day 
pref nance  right  of  entry." 

Of  particular  interest  u  the  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  Oowd  and  Mr.  Whits  concerning 
the  uae  of  water  in  Mexico  through  the 
AlAmo  Canal  (pp.  937-038).  Mr.  Dowd  s  teati- 
tscny  waa  concluded  at  noon  on  Thursday. 
June  2. 

On  Friday  morning.  June  S.  the  commit- 
tee raaumad  hearings  with  the  testimony  of 
WlUlaai  a.  Fataraon.  assistant  chief  elec- 
trlcal  englnaar.  departokant  of  water  and 
power,  city  of  Loa  Angles.  Calif.,  on  pafM  988 
to  970.  inelualTe.  Mr.  Peterson's  teaMimwy 
was  directed  largely  to  criUdsm  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  MaelamaUon  findings  in  their  re- 
port. Be  also  agreed  that  Brldfa  Canyon 
Dam  ahould  be  built  fen'  power  purpoaea. 
conceding  that  all  the  reservoirs  built  up- 
stream would  protect  those  beiow.  He  ex- 
prceaed  great  concern  over  the  futtire  do- 
mestic water  siq>pty  of  the  city  of  Loa  An- 
geles but  did  not  glTe  any  opinion  aa  to  any 
priority  Aaanaatlc  water  would  have  over 
Irrigation  tiaea. 

Mr  Mraoora.  aaswerlng  Mr  Peterson,  said 
(p   »T0» 

"Mr  MvaoocK  I  do  not  beliere  my  bill 
Jeopardtaaa  your  city's  water  aopply  at  all 
when  the  tme  retatlonahlpa  are  tmdcrstood. 
Arlaoaa  doaa  not  ask  for  water  belonging  to 
Loa  Angelaa.  The  fact  that  the  quantity  is 
the  same  may  be  made  very  confusing  But 
tt  iM  not  the  same  water  and  there  is  ample 
water  in  the  rlrer  for  both." 

The  next  witneaa  for  California  was  Clay  C. 
■dar.  hydrographlc  engineer.  Metropolitan 
Water  DUtriet  of  Southern  California.  He 
attempted,  by  a  strange  course  of  rcaaonlng. 
to  show  that  there  was  ample  water  in  cm- 
tral  Artaona  to  take  care  of  all  the  aoads  in 
that  locality.  Rla  abaurd  contosHeaa  are 
fully  answered  by  the  ifafisnt  of  Mr  W  w 
Lane,  appearing  on  pagM  tTH  to  1281.  In 
this  statement.  Mr.  Lane  pointed  out  (p. 
1T78)  — 

"The  fact  la  that  the  water  level  ia  re- 
ceding and  upon  an  aeeelerated  rate  as 
ahowB  ta  my  preeedtaf  papar  quoting  rec- 
ords of  the  United  Butea  OeoJoglcal  Sur- 
rey. The  fanaars  are  drtUlng  daspsr  wella 
and  lowering  their  pumpa  In  many  instaacea 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  drop.  Soeie 
wells  on  the  fringe  of  the  valley  in  tha  ahal- 
)ow  alluvial  All  areaa  are  now  dry.  The  new 
weBa  that  a."^  being  drUled  on  the  preaently 
Irrigated  landa  are  lu  many  laat— caa  not  In- 


creaalng  materially  the  total  withdrawal  but 
are  to  aome  extent  reducing  the  production 
of  stuTOundlng  wells.  The  deeper  wells  are 
proving  that  the  deeper  water-bearing  strata 
are  tighter  and  not  as  productive  cf  water  as 
the  more  recent  and  leas  compacted  upper 
strata." 

Mr.  Lane  clearly  demonstratea  that  the 
complete  report  on  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect took  Into  conalderation  all  reasonable 
additional  development  of  water  In  central 
Ariaona  and  that  with  all  of  this  potential 
development  there  would  still  be  a  serious 
shortage  in  central  Arizona  unless  a  supple- 
mental supply  ia  brought  in  from  the  Colo- 
rado Rlvrr. 

Other  witnesses  appearing  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  were  Mr  Gilbert  P.  Nelson,  deputy 
attorney  general  ol  the  State  of  California 
(pp.  1015  to  lOSO):  Mr.  Rex  Hardr.  assistant 
cltv  attorney  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  (pp. 
1050  to  iC64);  Bilr  Donald  M.  Ketth.  deputy 
general  c^iunsel,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  (pp  1C64  to 
1070);  Mr  Northcutt  Cy.  special  counsel. 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California  (pp.  1071 
to  1330);  and  Mr  James  H.  Howard,  general 
counsel.     M  .:tan     Witer     District     of 

Southern  C  a  (pp.  1231  to  1248).     All 

of  these  last-meailoned  witnesses  discussed 
the  legal  question  Involved  in  the  controversy. 

Arizona's  answer  to  the  legal  presentations 
were  made  by  Cleon  T  Knapp  (pp.  158  and  159 
of  part  1  of  the  hearings),  and  by  the  pres- 
entation of  Charles  A.  Carson  (pp.  519  618. 
6CT.  and  662  of  part  I  of  the  hearings).  As 
pointed  out  in  the  summary  of  part  1  of  the 
hearings,  these  legal  proposals  which  involve 
an  interpretation  of  the  various  documents 
constituting  the  so-called  law  of  the  rlA'er. 
particularly  what  Is  meant:  (a)  by  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "beneficial  consumptive  use"  In 
the  Colorado  Rfrer  compact;  (b^  whether  or 
not  3b  water  Is  apportioned  water;  and  (c) 
the  question  of  who  must  bear  the  burden  of 
evaporation  loaaes:  all  of  these  questions  be- 
come moot  if  the  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
75.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  rm 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  is  adopted  by 
the  Rouae  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  all  the 
apprehension  and  fears  that  California  haa 
expressed  must  be  dismissed.  California 
agreea.  as  ia  shown  by  this  summary,  that 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  the  appurtenant 
power  works  and  distribution  system  should 
be  built  and.  also,  that  the  additional  fea- 
ttires  of  the  proposed  project,  other  than  the 
aqtwdtict  from  Lake  Havasu  to  central  Arl- 
Bona.  should  be  built  The  amendment,  of 
course,  does  not  authorize  the  building  of 
thU  aqueduct  until  the  question  of  the  legal 
right  to  use  the  water  ts  determined.  There- 
fore. California's  opposition  to  the  bill  ta 
fully  met  by  this  amendment.  In  thla  con- 
nection, however.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that,  aa  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carson  In  par- 
ticular, there  can  be  no  determination  or  the 
rights  of  the  raspcctive  States  of  Arizona  and 
Caltforala  aa  to  uae  of  Colorado  River  water 
imtll  there  can  be  alleged  an  injury  or  a 
preaent  threat  of  injury,  and  no  such  alle- 
gation can  be  truthfully  made  uii'll  by  sojne 
act  there  is  an  acttial  threat  to  use  water 
that  aome  Stote  may  maintain  It  haa  an  ex- 
cltialve  riffbt  to  uae.  The  cold  facts  shown 
by  the  record  of  this  hearing  are  that  Cali- 
fornia Is  not  now  using  the  4,400.000  acre- 
feet  described  in  ita  Umlution  statute  and 
therefore  California  cannot  complain  that 
ArUooa  ia  now  uaing  any  water  that  Cali- 
fornia can  Mgatly  claim.  If  the  central 
ArtBoaa  prolMfe  bBl  la  authorised,  then  that 
authorMatlon  might  conceivably  constitute 
a  threat  on  the  part  of  Ariaona  to  use  water 
that  California  claims.  All  of  thla  la  an- 
swered by  the  amendment  adopted  by  tbe 
Senate  coounlttee  and.  if  CalLfornu  is  sin- 

».  It  will  have  ita  day  in  court  where  it 
(rt  lu  rights  and  they  can  be  legaUy 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Txzia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rn'RESENTATITlS 

WedT^sday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Increasing  Interest  arising  in  the  pro- 
posals for  a  world  federation,  a  problem 
which  should  be  given  a  lot  of  thought 
and  which  I  do  not  think  will  come  in 
our  time,  but  one  that  should  not  be  en- 
tered into  blindly  I  wish  u)  include  in 
the  Record  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
four  major  veterans'  organizations,  for 
example.  American  Legion.  Vetwans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  AMVETS,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committee  at  their  recent 
national  conventions.  I  think  the  vet- 
erans' orgaoisations  of  this  country  will 
have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  founding  of 
a  world  federation. 

UKTrm  WoaLB  Pmaasifwra.  Iifc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  October  17.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Oux  Tkacttx, 
Houae  of  Representatiies. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DiL\i  Oun:  I  am  eodcatsg  another  set  of 
tha    veterans    organlaatloa    rceolutloos    on 
foreign  policy. 

Wotild  you;  be  wllllBg  to  p«t  the  excerpta 
frcRB  tbe  Amiertcan  Legion  reaolution  in  tha 
RacoW 

Sincerely  yoors. 

Thxooobx  Waluol 

Uirrm)  Woau  FxaESAUsrs,  Imc. 

FoansM  Arraixs  Rxsxsbch  Cotn«CTL. 
ir«sA  intern,  D.  C,  SepCemher  23.  1949. 

Becaiase  of  the  great  advances  which  the 
world  federitl'^n  movement  has  made  la 
recent  months,  many  organiaations  are  tak- 
ing positions  on  this  subject. 

I  think  yen  will  be  particularly  Interested 
in  the  resolutions  passed  at  recent  national 
conventloas  of  the  Aaaarican  Leeion.  Veter- 
ana  of  Pbrelfn  Wars,  American  "Veterana  of 
World  War  II,  and  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, which  I  am  enclosing. 

Many  orsattlaattotis  are  strongly  support- 
ing House  Coheurrent  Resolution  64  and  Sen*' 
ate  Concurrent  ReaoitUion  56,  the  world 
federation  rosolutlons.  SUtements  from 
such  organizations  will  be  presented  to  the 
Hotae  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  bear- 
ings which  the  committee  expects  to  hold 
sometime  dixring  October  1949. 
Slncertly  yours. 

Thiooobx  WAixxa. 


Raaottmoaa  cir  Poasmt  Poi^ 
icT  ST  AM«aTCA»  Lacnon,  VBTsaaifs  or  Tvm- 
Bcif  Wajb.  AMBacti*  VrrrKANs  or  Woeu) 
Wax  n.  AMxaxcaw  Vxtnuas  CoMMrrm 

THIKTT-riaST     ANNTTAL     WATIONAt    CON\1MTIOM 

(SovtJBT  t^.  30,  SI  um  ESmMSES  I.  ia4S>, 

aaCXEKAK   LSCION 

We  support  the  United  Nations.  We  urge 
tlMt  tta  charter  be  ao  strengthened  that  it 
can  aOMMedly  atop  SMiaaaliiii.  We  again 
rwstato  tha  kglon  plan  to  strengthen  tha 
United  MatlaiB  by  limitation  of  the  use  cf 
the  veto  In  matters  of  aggiaasion.  interna- 
tional control  of  scientific  weapons,  and  the 
esUbllshment  of  an  effective  International 
police  force. 

We  urge  the  iMCt  oountries  to  help  in  the 
rtrengthenlng  of  the  United  nations  Charter 
BO  that  eventuaUy  It  will  be  the  United  na- 


tions and  not  the  North  Atlantic  oountries 
that  will  police  world  aggreasora. 

maaaiva  or  voaocM  wabs  aiBoctmosi  wo. 

27 OPrOfiK     WOBU>    COVXaKMXNT 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
United  Stotes  of  America  heecme  a  part  of  a 
world  federal  government;  and 

Whereas  the  individuals  and  organlsatlona 
supporting  this  progran  are  advocatea  of 
theory  of  world  government  which  would 
entail  the  surrender  of  our  natiooal  aoe- 
ereignty  and  would  bring  into  being  a  form 
of  govwnment  whose  authonty  would  super- 
aede  that  of  the  United  States  Government; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  world  government  would 
institute  a  aysteai  of  lawa  whereby  American 
citizens  c^uld  be  tried  by  aliens  in  contro- 
version of  the  previsions  of  tbe  Con&tituUon 
of  the  United  Statea:  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreljcn  Wars  la 
composed  solely  of  men  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  the  Uoiied  Statea  on  forelpa 
Ehorea  and  in  hostile  waters  In  time  of  war 
and  from  their  personal  experiences  are 
familiar  with  the  traditions  and  operations 
of  other  countries;  and 

Wtiereas  many  of  our  comrades  reat  forever 
In  foreign  aoil  and  their  sacrifices  were  made 
to  retain  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

Beaoited  by  tAe  Fiftieth  Anniutl  Conre^- 
tton  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Statea.  That  we  hereby  declare  that 
vre  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  prcgraaa 
which  would  entaU  the  surrender  of  any  part 
cf  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  <rf 
America  in  favOT  of  a  world  govemmeat;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  legislative  representa- 
tives on  both  the  State  and  national  level 
be  directed  to  use  every  eff.ort  to  oppoae  any 
effort  to  place  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  a  position  which  would  entail  the  sur- 
render of  our  national  sovereignty  in  any 
form  whatsoever. 
sEsoLtrnoNs     or     pxacx     and     rwFaasesfB 

coManTT¥B.  AMvrrs  nationai.  coKTXirnow, 

DES    MOIHBS     (AMEXICAM    VCTZaANS    OT   WOSLO 
WAX  ni  .  SEFTOCBOI  4.   1949 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  following  long- 
range  program  be  pursued: 

1.  It  should  be  a  fundamental  objective  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Statea  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  United  Nationa 
and  to  seek  its  development  into  a  world  fed- 
eral government  open  to  all  nationa  with  de- 
fined and  liniited  powers  adequate  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  prevent  aggreaaion  through 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  world 
law. 

2.  Revise  the  United  Nations  Charter,  with 
or  without  Russia,  to  eliminste  the  veto  In 
matters  p>ertalnlng  to  aggreasion  and  prepa- 
ration for  aggression. 

3.  Eliminate  the  present  armament  race 
and  the  threat  of  atomic  war  by  the  interna- 
tional control  and  inspection  of  heavy 
armaments  through  the  use  of  a  quota  sys- 
tem, and  treat  any  violating  nation  aa  an  ag- 
gressor  against  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

4.  Strengthen  the  United  Nations  by  cre- 
ating therein  an  international  court  with 
Jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertaining  to 
aggreasion  snd  preparation  for  aggxaaalon. 
^ru\  an  luternational  police  force,  to  carry 
out  tbe  court's  decisions. 

aacEBiCAN  vKTKBANs'  coMMrms  PLATroaac. 

1*48-49 

We  reafllrm  our  conviction  that  peace  in 
the  world  can  be  adiieved  only  through  the 
establishment  of  a  genuine,  federal  world 
government,  and  we  hope  ftr  the  davetop- 
msnt  of  such  a  world  government. 


Srara  Baa  or  Tnua, 
rort  Worth.  Tex,S*pt«mbeT  M.  iMP. 
Judg:   CoajioM   Sncpaow,   Dallaa.   chainaan; 
Judge  W.  St.  JoHif  CAawcoo.  Austin,  vice 
chairman:  Mr    Ma  job  Bxxx.  Beamnont; 
Mr.  Sutoax  BoarMBs.  Laredo;    Mr.   M. 
O.  Cor.  Cameron:  Mr.  J.  Chkts  Dotkh- 
XSTT.    Austin;    Mr.    W.   H     Pkamos.    Jr., 
Houston;  Mr.  Cuubkncs  Ourrr«aD.  DaHa^: 
Mr.  THOxirrow  Habux.  B  Paso:  Mr.  Man- 
eojr  HAXxrs.  Dallas:  Mr.  Ottxrs  A.  John- 
son, Fort  Worth:  Mr.  Haxt  Johnson  Fort 
Stockton:  Mr.  Pxankun  P.  JoMsa.  Mar- 
shall: Mr.  Lex  JoMCi.  Jr.,  San  Antonio: 
Mr.  Job  A  Kcttb.  Shanaan:  Mr.  Sam  L;P3- 
ocHca,  Beaumont;  Mr.  Lxoto  LocHxrror, 
Mission;  Mr.  Baaart  C.  McOinnb   Aus- 
tin; Mr.  MalTXT  MA\-xa:cx.  San  Antonio: 
Mr .  Pbbd    MnsQB.    Denton:    Mr     Henxv 
Pnnx.  Wichita  Palls:  Mr.  Z   J    Sntnxix. 
Tylo".    Judge   W.   N.   Sroana,   AmariUo; 
Judge  Bbujamim  M.   Tnrr.   Waco.    Mr. 
John  J   W.\tts.  Odessa:  Mr  Jox  A.  Woa- 
SRAic.  Dallas. 
Gxan^xiOEH:   Each   of  you  has   been   ap- 
pointad  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Coaamit- 
tee  on  World  Peace  through  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JuTy  1t50  and 
your  names  will  be  puhllahed  in  the  October 
Journal.    Tovir  chairman 'a  addn^s  ts  Republic 
Bank  Building.  DaUaa.     I  hope  that  each  of 
you  will  vrrtte  htm  and  each  other  and  ex- 
change views  and  sxaggesttons.     The  chair- 
man must  submit  his  report  before  April  25. 
1950.  to  the  State  bar  secretary  for  the  con- 
vention las  IK  of  the  Journal. 

I  auggart  that  each  member  read  t  he  report 
of  this  CDflamlttcc  published  in  the  June  1949 
tasue  of  the  Texas  Bar  Journal.  If  your  com- 
mittee has  any  recommendations  to  make  to 
the  board  of  directors,  they  shoQid  be  sent  to 
me  at  1109  Commarctal  Standard  Building, 
Fort  Worth,  ao  that  I  may  present  them  to 
the  board.  Copies  of  your  repiies  and  sug- 
gestlaaa  ahould  be  aent  to  the  State  Bar  sec- 
retary, no  LtrUtileld  Building.  Austin. 

Your  aervlce  on  thla  committee  will  be 
appreciated. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Allbh  ChowiST.  President, 


RqxNi  to  tiie  People  of  the  Eif  ktli  Con- 
fressiaaal  District  of  Wuconsii — 111 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

I.SIN 


W  TH«  HOU8I  OF  EEPRJKENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  18.  1948 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon.<:in.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  r?^- 
marks,  I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

The  recortl  includes  all  roll-call  votes, 
all  quorum  calls  and  my  votes  on  other 
important  measures  on  which  there  was 
no  record  taken.  The  description  of  bills 
Is  for  tbe  purpose  of  idontlficaiion  ooly; 
no  attempt  ts  maicle  to  describe  the  bills 
coinpletely  or  to  elaborate  upon  th£  is- 
sues involved.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  a  more  complete  de- 
scription of  any  particular  bill  u  well  a.s 
a  summary  of  the  issues  involved  and 
the  reasons  for  my  position. 
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This  continues  a  service  I  began  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
these  reports  is  to  collect  In  one  place 
biformatlon  which  is  scattered  through 


thousands  of  p&grs  of  the  Rcccao.  I  do 
not  believe  my  constituents  should  be  de- 
prived, through  the  sheer  Impossibility 
of  getting  the  facts,  of  an  easy-to-read, 


compact  record  of  my  stand  on  the  issues. 
I  believe  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  fur- 
nLsh  that  record. 
The  report  follows: 


Voting  mnd  attmdane*  rteord.  lUpresentattv*    John  W.  Byrnes.  Eighth  DtHrict.  Wisconsin  {8lst  Cong..  Ist  test.) 
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t/Ui>rum  call ~ — ..~... — 

Quorum  coil ...... -~- 

(SoorumcaD , —  -- - 

H.  R.  4391.  providinf  Increased  pay.  allowances,  an<l 
phrskal  disability  retirement  (or  members  of  tt>e 


ffVeaeat. 
Yeat 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 


Present. 
Present. 
Preaent. 
Present 
Yea. 


Present. 
Nay. 

Preaent. 
Yea. 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Yea. 
Preseat. 
Preaeat. 
Yea. 


Praent. 

Nay 

Present. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


Present. 
Present. 


116 
117 

118 


Data 


June  /& 


Jane  a 
Jane  29 
June  a 


119    June 


120 
121 


Present 


32 

23  I 

24  I 
371 
» 


June  a 


Jtine  a 


On  recommittal  tor  furttvr  9tQdy.    (2Z7-163) 

B.  R   rrfH,  providing  additioDal  revenue  for  District 

of  Columbtt: 
On  adoption  of  eoDfereaee  report    (184-152.) 

guofum  eau. - 
.  R  4617.  providiac  peastsas  Ibr  veterans  without 
regard  to  iiii  1  iui  ssaiaiOsd  Isiaiia  or  imemplo>-a- 
Mlity  at  attained  age.  (Seesad  Raakbi  pension  bfll.) 
(Passed.  385-?7.> 
H.  E.  4567,  amending  tbe  Displaced  Faraoas  Act. 
(Passed,  voioe  vote.) 

Qaorum  eall -.-.-.-:-■■■.■ 

U.  R.  tm.  providiDg  tor  appetetaaat  of  addttianai 
Federal  circuit  and  tttrtotjodaa: 
On  recommittal  with  iueuatioas  to  aalude  Ian- 
baring  appoiatBHat  af  aora  than  H  of 
tmeats  tnm  aaas  politieal  party. 
196-136.) 

led,  voice  vata.) — 

^  the  National  Bank  Act  and  the 

ooda  AgneaiCBts  Act  a  a  to  permit  na- 

9tate  banks  to  deal  hi  seeorities  of  the 

Intcnational  Bank  for  Beeoastzoettoa  and  Develop- 
ment.   (Passed.  399-53.) 

(Quorum  call — y - — 

QuortiaeaU , — 

QoerameaB 

A^aeroflB  eaR. .  .•......-..-.--•--"•"—•••"-—-•——•-"••—■ 

Quorum  eall .... — ._._—.-... 

iL  B.  toon,  Boosing  Act  of  1949:  .  v^    . 

Cta  ■atntlmi  nr  providtng  that  low-rent  housing 
prtrioetl  most  be  approved  by  majority  of  quali- 
fied voters  in  a  referendum  enadncted  by  focal 
governing  body.  ( Rejected,  divfaion  vote.) 
On  amaidaant  sulking  out  aotboriiatloa  pennit- 
ti^  boostaw  authority  to  issoa  tax-enaipt  seeori- 
tiea.  (Rejected,  division  vote.) 


( 
On 
H.  R 
Brettoa 
tiooai  and 


Yi 


Yea. 

Pieseat. 

Nay. 


Yaa. 


Yta. 


Nay. 
Nay. 


Preaent. 
Present. 
Pieaat. 


Preseat 
Yea. 

Yaa. 


122 
123 

134 

125 

U6 

127 
138 

la 

130 
131 

132 

133 
134 
US 

136 

137 
138 


139 
14a 

141 
142 


143 

144 


14S 


146 
147 


148 


M* 


150 
151 

ua 


in 

IM 


June  a 
July     6 


July     6 

July     6 

Joly  7 
July   U 

July   11 

Joly   13 

July  14 
July  14 
July  20 
July  a 
July  31 
July  21 


July  21 
Joly  25 
July  25 


July  U 

July  a 

July  25 

July  25  I 

July  25 

July  25 

July  a 


July  M 
July  a 


July  27 


July  r 

ABg.      1 


Aog.     1 
Aof.    1 


Measure,  qoestioa,  aad  result 


B.  R.  400»-Caatinaad 

Un  amenrtment  pcohitaitiag  dlaairaiiwtiea  agataat 
any  persoa  baeaoa  of  race,  aaiar.  leliasa,  or 
'»at^*««B>  oaigla  in  tbs  natal  or  oeouianey  af  aay 
boiBtng  ooastracted  undar  tba  pragaa,    (Be- 
Jested,  divtsion  votej 
Quonim o^i.  ...  ......      , ,  , 

hTr.  tan,  tbia'Bou^'Act  of  1940:' 

On  smaiirtaaat,  dsiattag  tttla  II.  providbig  tor 

poMtobaariag.    (ntta>m.304-3t».) 

On  aasadaaoC,  bsaiac  paiasni  of  salary  to  any 

aa»toyaa  wtoo  toM  M  atga  aa  aOdartt  stating 

they  are  net  aaahww  of  a  at^varalet  party  and 

do  not  belong  to  aa  erganiaaion  that  may  strike 

against  the  QovermMBt  of  tbe  United  States. 

(Adopted.  283-129.) 

On  iaa»nmittal  witb  bmiuctteas  to  report  revised 

Mil  eliailBatiiV  pahiio 

IfalSBtat     (m-Ml). 

On  paasace.    (228-185) 

^rTmoo,  atabiwi^'u'iaiarMttnai'c'l^^ 
mlBiton  apyoiatad  by  Onuiita  j  at  8ate  and  provid- 
ing  for  settlemeat  of  ealaiB  ebdas  af  the  Clovem 
meat  of  ttie  United  SUtes  on  its  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  American  lutionals  against  fonigB  gavem- 
ments: 
On  recommittal  for  farther  stiKty.  (Btjaeted, 
151-177) 

Oupaaaage.    (Paassd,  eaiM  vote) 

B.  Res.  277.  provWag  tor  aonsiderattaB  of  S.  U)06, 
Irnliibuf  basing-poiat  pria  syMsa  wbaa  not  In  con- 
flict with  aatitnist  tows.    (.Adopted,  306-22.) 
S.  lUOS,  kK^iiung  faaitog-poiot  price  systea  when  not 
in  conflict  wtth  autHtast  lawa.    (Flaad,  vaioe  vote.) 

()ix>nim  call 

8.  987,  autborisiag  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
eflect  the  payment  of  loor  ekiaa  agalnrt  the  United 
Statain  behalf  ef  foreign  daiaaaOr 
On  amendmaat  dstotlwg  iraa  tba  bill  I  dalm 

"  i«r-i42.) 

Act  to 

loi.) 


amooatiag  to  a^MJft.    ( 
B.  R.  2960.  amending  tbe  Rural  E 
provide  for  ruiai  tekphones.    ( 

(iuorum  aU __. 

Quorum  call .__>— 

Quorum  call ... 

Quorum  call .~. 

^R^Otft,  te  AriaatanTAtirof  MNtfh  

On  amendment,  aitoariing  far  1  year  the  prcsnit 
term  pasvaa.    (Adapted  29»-l70J 

On  pasaae.    oa-M) 

Oa  motkm  taadtsara.    (Bslseted,  JO»-Ma) 

On  motiaa  that  ieoaial  a  raad  stand  sfisaead  aad 
tbe  pieriOBB  qaistiaa.    (Pievioas 


Aug.    2 
Aug.    3 

Aog.    3 


Aug.    3 
Aug.    t 


Tea 


Yea, 


Yea. 
Y«^ 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Yw. 

Present 


Not     Tot- 
ing. ■ 
YeaT 

Preant. 


.  ..  ) 

Oa  ladba  appnvtag  Jtaaial 

ings.     (Adopted,  285-64.) 

On  mottim  to  ad)aam.    (Rejected.  113-24) 

On  ordering  ptavtsas  gasstiaa,  aafeia|t  in  erdarato 

for  anAaaiaB  «f  H.  B.  IMt.  saiftna  ai  bll. 

On  BMtiQD  to  adjoora.    (Baiaatad,  UMMt ^ 

H.  Ba.  3W,fato  pwnvidiag  fcr  usialilasXia  of  H.  B. 

3199,  antipon  tax  bill.    (Adopted,  366-UlOJ 
Quorum  call _.._ ._....... 

Suorum  can - - 
.  R.  3ia,  maklns  onlawfal  the  reqniiement  for  tbe 
payment  of  a  poll  tai  a  a  prerc^otoia  to  voting  a  a 
prtBDary  or  other  eieetion  for  natfoaai  ofBeen: 

Oa  leeotamlttal.    (Ri>jeeted,  133-467) 

Oapasacc.    (27^il«) 

S.  1184,  encouraging  private  coBBtrartioa  of   reatal 
boosing  on  or  in  areas  adjacent  to  mfHtary  installa- 
tions: 
Oa  reoommital  of  cooferenoe  report    (Rejected, 

6>-288). 
On  adoption  af  emtorenoe  report.    (Adapted,  voice 
vote). 

Qoorumcall - - 

doorum  call — — - 

H.  B. 3382, repeaiinglndianliqixir lawa ktosrtain parts 
of  MiBHsataudWiseaBsiB: 
On  sBapen;rteo  of  rtila  and  possagB.    (Defeated, 
181-168). 
H.  R.  5002,  autbodting  an  ailocatioa  of  (4,0004)00  of 
CbiiM's  EGA  fmds  for  relief  of  OMaia  students: 

On  suspansioa  of  rufcs  and  posssvi.    (at  16) 

H.  R.  5598,  innvamng  eompensatioa  la  Wertd  War  I 
presomptive  Mnita-OMnaastedasaww  providlBg  mini- 
mum  raiaa  far  aaeisa^aaaaaad  asrasfesd  taberee- 

i^aaSrOTitBltoiag reuiili  1  bmbI  tor dependsacT 

dtowanses.  aad  adtteing  the  terms  "line  of  duty* 

and  "wfUful  aasoadDct": 

Onsaspsattonefndaaadpasssfe.    (364-0) 

B.  TT  imn.  adWlnnr  rrnrnniiTT^--  n— '  — '*—■ ^—  *•"' 

On  adoptlOB  of  conferenn  report.    (3S6-7.) 
B.  Res.  30,  providing  for  oonsldaratioa  of  B.  R.  » 

amending  toe  Agricultoral  AdlHtaMat  Act  of  19n 

to  provide  parity  (or  tunc  antt  tad  bsaey     (Adopted, 

335-21.) 

Quorum  eail... . ......... . 

Quorum  all _..„..... ...™— 


Afaaent 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay, 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Nay. 
Ya. 

Prsaid. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 

Yea. 

Praaent. 
Preaint. 

Nay. 
Nay. 


Tea. 

Yea. 

Ta 


Preaeat. 


*  Abaaat,  woitld  have  voted  "Yea. 
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I II  w» 


mrnt  to  inarrt  prorUon 
(Ba^MMd.  divi- 

to  prarWto  (or 

Ob  adopllM  «r  iMdM  %»  toUHtnte  otw  bilL 
(Adopted.  diTWta  voM.) 
OapMna*.    (PMnd,  v«iai  vote) — 

B.  Bhw  Xt  pnwMtas  IW  aocioiw  ta  mtpem  1 1  hr  ni  In 
■■ybolaordWM  Aar  A>M».    (Adopted  i.'TU-l.) 


m )  Am. 


ttg  errUia 

t»  IMIll  MKJ 

IWT*.  leoaivky  pay.  ud  proaatioa.    (PimmI. 
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R.  MM^  proTidUwc  military  iMfatinco  to  (off>i(B 
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AfliuU 
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I  Hope.  » 
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Oct     3 


report    (Rcjoctod, 
report.     (2a4-U») 
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Taa. 


Nay. 
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as 
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Oct 
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Oct. 


Oct     4 


Oct 
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Oct 

Oct 


Ob  rMoouaittai  of 

lU-aX) 
Oaadnpttaaof 
()inf«a«a 
U.  B.  4m,  fcrcigixkl  appropriAtioiu  tor  laSO: 

Ob  anrnxtmcnt  providlniK  ttMt  tbc  Admini^ntor 
of  KCA  bcaa'h<>"<<^<  *'>  '*^i«  tl9&00i>.'^<>  •■'  "'>i<>s 
lor  pMitlnii  r  ttaoTraii  itc 

porpcMof^r  (PaSHd 

auorumoall 
.  R.  Ma.  umntlinc  thr  UospitaJ  SarTcy  and  Con. 
•trwclon  .\  'I'i  itj  dmtiOB  uid  to  provide 
dcaMoanx  .  ^  Oooadal  aid  for  MtMuiee  ia 
iba  cMatramon  oi  DoopitatB: 

OaMMpaailaBarralcoaBdpaaMM.    (2I«~tt) 

H.  R.  am,  prwMaw  for  "»— -r  JF^— *-!  of  pofaUc 
vorks  by  proridinc  lor  >'f^Jrral  iohm  to  Mates  to  aid 
ki  sorroys  and  piaoa  for  Sut»  aad  ■aaidpal  paUir 
works: 

Oa  HHDMirioa  cf  ralH  aad  paaatt.    (210-40) 

Oooruaeail 

U.  R.  3734.  tbe  Army  ctTU^functioiu  appropriatioe  bill: 

On  aioUaa  to  inttruct  confBreee  to  Inaitt  oe  dis- 

a^aeaunt  to  aa  aUocatloa  of  any  funds  for  flood 

oaattol  lor  Gavias  Point  Dan  oo  tbo  Mlanari 

lUvtr.    (Bsiretad.MM-133.) 

aUl 

Bm.  as.  providing  lor  eonsiderat  I' 

aMBTily  Act.  uadMT  doeeU :  ^  ^ :    _ii 

of  BMCkm  ordering  previous  Question 

«.    (1»-154.) 

ofrcaolotlao.    (19»-m) 


Nay. 
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Tea. 

Tea. 
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Nay. 
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Nay. 
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Oct.    10 
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Oct 
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R.  MM),  ■■enrtmg  the  Social  S«ctrity  Act 
On  roetauniltal  with  instructions  to  report 
viciooe  of  biU  H.  R.  63B7.    (Kejected.  ll>-f 

OapMa^eL    (33»-14) 

H.  R.  mOaaklBK  appropriatioas  for  dvii  (linetioas 
adminictered  by  tbe  Departatont  of  the  Army  tar 
UM: 

Oa  adoptloa  of  lanlrreaee  report.    (aM-18).„ 

Qaarwiiean _ 

QaceaMcaB.......  ..... 

hTR.  4146.  the  NaifM^ 

propriatioo  bin  for  MM: 

Oa  disMreaiBC  la 

forMakffaai 

t>y  the  House 

(Quorum  c»U 

U.  K.  414«.  the  .National  Military  EstablishBMat  a^ 
proprtatiaa  biU  kt  1M9: 
On  iHMtwihn  to  tiaati  aawnrlaient  nectedint 

>vod  by  Ccavaae  lor 
h  aad  naaatng  Itg- 
laaas  coatiaeu  ier  the  panboM  cf  erttkal  or  sura^ 
tegfeaatcriali  abroad.    CAdoplod.SM^ 
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(Adopted.  30fr-l.) 
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mttendmnc€  record,  Rtfrmentmtive  John  W.  Bfrme*.  Kighth  Distriet.  irtacon«ta  (fist  Coity..  lat  an*.) — Ooattnued 
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eali 

No. 


Oti     U 


as 


Oct    13 


Oct.    13 


•ppnpnaiiaBs  lor 


a.  R.uni 

suilr<es  Oi  tbe  flii 
hiisMa  aad 


fvport  wmf* 
to 

tbe  appoteaaat  el  2  additioRal 

ecnrt  hr  the  District  of  Co- 

of  ap- 

Oa  rscommiital     <Rf  jert»«J.  »-a» 

B .  R«9.  SMI,  for  «aaaiteat  wa  cf  8.  J.  Rea.  Ut.  ta  catcni 
I  (HtaMmeMMacftboNallMMBaaakic  Actiaadar 
aTotopmhiTitiat 
On  adoptioo 
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Yea. 


Tea. 


Nay. 
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OcL.    M 


Oct  14 
Oct  14 
Oct    17 


Oct   n 


as 


Oct 
Oct 


jscaaue,  ^incstioo.  sem  icsbR 


Vote 


caB 

8.  MMl  kaifiaMc  baste-potat  srstem  vbcn  not  ki 
asMctwitiissHHi— liwrc 
OarKnamittallaaaatamMt.   tRaisMei,  Uft-lW 
OaadeiB«iDoo<'caaferancci«vaci    ^M^idC 

;>.  210&,  autbcriiiBC  an  appropriatiaa  of  SM^jOM.QOb 
to  stfannlata  tbe  oaaApratioa  tat  stiate»k  and  crttkal 
eras,  ■ctait  and  Buauaii..  

jBCttd,  13»-Uij    (H 
Quaraaical 


Nay. 
Y<*. 


Nay 


Action  Too  Late  Is  a  Track  Tlnaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GEoac-^ 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  BEPHRBSNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Qcorfla.    Mr.  Speaker. 

the  people  of  this  crountry  do  not  want 
Congress  to  be  a  mere  rubber  stamp  f(jr 
the  executive  department.  They  do  not 
want  the  executive  department  to  exer- 
cise dictatorial  powers. 

Nor  do  the  people  of  this  country  want 
the  courts  to  usurp  legislative  functions. 
They  expect  the  Congress  to  discharge  its 
responsibillty. 

In  great  measure  the  freedom  and  lib- 
erty of  the  indiMdual  in  this  country  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  three 
separate  and  independent  departments 
of  Government — legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciaL  EL=vCh  of  these  departments 
must  remain  strong  and  \igorous,  but 
neither  should  invade  the  field  of  the 
other  two. 

li  any  such  attempt  Is  made,  it  should 
be  promptly  and  effectively  resisted. 

The  DcKalb  New  Era,  of  Decatur,  Ga.. 
in  a  recent  issue  carries  a  strong,  logical, 
and  convincing  editorial  dealing  with 
this  subject.  I  believe  that  this  editorial 
should  have  wide  circulation  and  atten- 
tion, and  pursuant  to  leave  granted,  I  in- 
sert it  herewith: 

ACTION    TOO    LATl    B    A    nUSK    THIMQ 

We  have  frequently  oonuaanted  In  tboaa 
columna  on  the  wall-known  fact  that  the 
original  eonc«pt  of  this  Goveruinent  oX  the 
United  States  v?a«  comprised  oX  three  Integ- 
ral parts — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  original  Intent  was  that  the 
people  througb  their  choeen  representatives 
should  form  the  legislative  branch  and  that 
this  branch  was  to  make  the  laws  the  people 
wished.  The  executive  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  execute  these  laws  and  the 
Judicial  brancH  waa  to  anforce  them  and  de- 
cide ccmtroverales  aa  to  their  constitu- 
tionality. Each  branch  was  to  be  separate 
and  were  to  be  checks  on  each  other,  the  ftnsd 
authority  as  to  making  and  repealing  valid 
laws  to  be  In  the  handa  of  tha  l«gtalatlT« 
bratMh  that  was  dlractly  anawwaUa  to  the 
people.  Such  was  tbe  Intent  of  the  fotindara 
of  this  Nation  and  such  was  the  method  of 
operating  It  for  yeara. 

But  what  now  Is  the  situation?  Who  does 
the  average  man  unconsciously  think  of  a'hen 


one  says  that  the  Govemaient  does  anything? 
Is  It  not  true  that  he  thinks  of  the  Presi- 
dent? We  have  delegated  ao  much  power  to 
that  office  that  s^ich  a  popular  optnton  aa  to 
who  the  Ooverament  is.  is  quite  natural. 

And  why  is  this  alarming  fact  true?  Is  It 
not  becaui»  the  President  now  sends  to  Con- 
gress his  so-called  recammendatlona  as  to 
what  legislation  should  be  paaaed  and  then 
exsrta  whatever  preastire  his  high  oMee  can 
master  to  see  that  hla  reenfnmendatkms  are 
carried  out?  He  even  designates  some  of  his 
recommendations  as  **must"  leglaiatlon. 
"nius  it  has  come  about  that  It  la  «"—■ i—i 
practice  for  some  confident  of  the  President 
to  write  the  laws  that  Congress  enacts.  In 
many  leapecta  Oongreas  has  simply  become  a 
rubber  stamp  to  make  legal  what  he  wlabes 
to  do.  In  other  words  fhe  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  has  taken  over  the  func- 
tion of  making  the  laws  of  our  land.  If  such 
practlcea  cootiuue  there  wiU  Vecome  vtrj 
little  if  any  need  for  a  Congress  at  ail. 

And  what  about  the  judicial  branch?  This 
Is  just  aa  great  a  tragedy  as  the  relegation  to 
the  discard  of  the  legtriation.  We  all  remem- 
ber well  In  the  middle  thirties  when  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  determined  and  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  to  change  the  Su- 
prame  Court  in  varioua  waya.  This  augges- 
tion  was  immediately  opposed  by  msmy  and 
the  method  suggested  was  frowned  upon 
so  universally  that  other  methods  had  to  be 
adopted.  That  It  was  ultimately  changed  as 
desired  by  the  legislature  cannot  be  denied 
and  is  now  an  open  secret. 

Fbr  nearly  the  last  two  decades  the  execu- 
tlva  branch  has  been  given  extraordinary 
powers.  The  familiar  terminology  appUed  to 
these  powers  ia  "emergency  power."  We,  dur- 
ing this  perkxl  have  had  economic,  social, 
and  actual  emergencies.  On  each  instance  we 
have  delegated  to  the  executive  vast  powers 
that  have  resulted  in  a  Fitnatlon  that  has 
vested  in  the  executive  gigantic  facttial  con- 
trol of  the  Government  and  unhJippUy  and 
tragically  control  of  the  lives  of  the  dtiaens 
in  all  too  many  instancea, 

Kven  the  actual  emefganeiaa  craated  by  the 
late  wax  and  for  that  reason  neoeaaary.  are 
stm  existant.  COcially  the  war  t*  not  yet 
over  and  the  executive  still  holds  many  of  the 
war  powers  given  It  in  a  time  of  perilous 
emergency. 

These  things  ought  not  be.  IT  they  are 
continued  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Govo-n- 
meat  will  be  destroyed  and  the  people  will  be 
•trlii^wd  ot  their  inherent  rights  under  our 
Constitution.  Already  that  instrument  has 
been  changed  in  effect  though  not  in  lan- 
guage, to  such  an  extent  that  its  prindides 
are  hardly  reeognlaable. 

The  head  at  tbe  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  la.  under  cur  Constitution,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  all  our  armies  and 
naviea.  Vested  in  it  by  virtue  of  this  fact 
is  the  greatest  police  power  on  earth.  It  Is 
a  terrifying  realization  that  we  are  vesting  in 


that  same  branch,  ecntrary  to  our  Constltu- 
Xkm.  aoeh  vast  poww  over  the  Itfe  of  oar 
entire  Ooremment  and  the  Uvea  of  oar  citl- 


It  is  high  time  tbe  people  locked  into  these 
matters  If  it  is  not  done  soon  the  high  of  de- 
struction will  have  struck  and  tbe  American 
people  will  sudderJy  awaken  to  the  awfal 
fact  that  it  is  too  late. 


Statesoit  af  Htm.  Jo!in  Tabcr,  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOm  TABER 

or  Nxw  Toes 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBBMTATTW 

Wednesdn,  October  ID.  1949 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speater.  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R£cou>,  I  include  the  foUowUig  state- 

ment: 

The  Truman  adminlatxation  haa  made  no 
e3c«^  to  halt  tnHatJoei.  On  tbe  contrary, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  encourage  in- 
flation. It  la  tw  secret  that  Government  of- 
ficials are  considering  further  devaltiatlon  of 
the  AmcrlcaB  dollar.  A  «(»-cent  iloUar  would 
devalue  every  aavlacs  aooount.  Inatoranee 
policy,  and  Ooremment  bond  but  it  would 
also  give  Mr.  Ttuman  an  opporttuilty  to  pay 
off  some  of  his  political  obUgatkioa  by  sup- 
porting wage  Increaaes  which  would  increaas 
tbe  aoremment^  tax  take  from  the  worklnff- 
man  and  the  farmw.  The  average  cittaHt 
does  not  tinderstazid  sucb  Uglk-banded 
money  manlptilationa,  and  tf  tbe  trtith  ware 
known,  there  are  few  bmb  In  Owgraei  today 
who  fuUy  comprdiesd  mtih  financial  ahanaw- 
Igans.  Purthertnore.  there  are  few  men  tn 
public  life  today  who  are  at>le  to  withstand 
the  vldotts  preesure  of  orgaaiaed  groups  who 
want  aometbtng  for  mntHtat  ««t  of  tbe  Gov- 
eramcnt. 

It  la  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  Amerteaa 
family  that  there  la  cofXMtblng  flaby  with 
Washington's  wtifare  aad  prosperity  propa- 
ganda. Millions  of  wage  earners  have  had  one 
to  several  increaaes  In  wagea  over  the  post 
few  years  and  today  they  are  no  t>etter 
tn  some  caaea.  worse  off,  tbaa  tbey  were 
fore.  Anyone  concerned  with  the  ai 
family's  food  and  clothing  bills  should  keep 
in  mind  the  billions  of  dollars  the  RooeevelU 
Truman  admlnlartrations  have  spent  in  sub- 
sidies to  boost  prices  and  then  eoneider  the 
cost  of  such  staples  as  milk,  butter,  egis. 
meat,  etc. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  the  puWic 
forgets  too  easily.     They  are  taken  out  of 
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_^  ^iftl— mtnf   and   do  not   r»- 

_       Um  spaclal  tntarcsu  o(  tbc  >dn>tnt»u>- 
tkn  or  any  bUBluMs  group. 


repr«MnU     th«     eort-o<-UTlng     Index     for 
1935-39)  : 


fttm  fmroMr  doM  not  f«t  tbtat  lncr«m»ed 
prlcM  becau^  mo«t  of  Xbmn  r«pre»ent  » 
pfTramld  of  hidden  Federal  taiee 

An  otoTfcnu  interpretation  of  the«e  figure* 
H  ttet  10  yMis  ago  45  c«nu  botight  ae  much 
•ad  aor*  Ukan  •!  doaa  now.  If  a  man  who 
earned  tl^M)  annually  before  the  war  now 
•am*  W.OOO  he  la  at  leaat  10  percent  woree 
off  oa  aeeoont  of  prtc*  increaata  and  an  addu 
tkMua  10  percent  worae  off  on  account  of  the 
tax  Increase  Thua  aa  a  reault  of  Ui.  Tru- 
man •  planned  Inflation,  the  low-Income 
family  »»  *>  percent  worae  off  than  it  waa 
iMfore  That  la  part  and  parcel  of  the  Tru- 
welfare  elate. 


StetMicat  of  Hott.  Lo«U  B.  HclUr.  of  N«w 
York,  oa  tkc  BUI  H.  R.  S325 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK? 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Mvw  ramm. 

IS  TKK  HOUSr  OF  R«rR«S«NTA  iivw 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Ur  KILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  utidfr 
leave  franted  to  extend  my  remarlu  in 
the  Ricoio.  I  include  the  folJowlnK  sUU- 
BMM  auMto  tay  ma  regarding  H.  R.  MM 
to  ftamd  llw  rtlarani'  pension  lawi  on 
behalf  of  widows  and  childrm  of  de- 
veteraiu  oi  Uie  First  World  War 


la  itm,  aa  aaMBtfMeat  to  tiM  act  approved 
June  aa.  l»34.  plaeed  eeUlafa  oo  fc'q'jK"  to 
be  paMl  to  wtdowa  and  elUltfrea  of  deeeaioo 
vateraaa  at  the  Flrat  World  War.  when  thoa* 
eeterana  prtor  to  ibeU  death  had  a  dtaabtUty 
incurred  In  or  acgravated  by  their  war  ecnf' 
Ice  for  which  eumpenaatloo  would  be  pay« 


Under  ttUa  aaMadoient  no  compenaatloB. 
pension,  or  rettreoMnt  pay  u  allowed  to  a 
widow  without  child,  or  to  a  child,  whoee 
an"M*'  Income  exceedi  •1,000.  and  no  pay- 
Mant  la  allowed  to  a  widow  with  a  child,  or 
wltb  ehlldreo,  whoee  annual  Incooie  cxceeda 


It  la  dear  that  aU  Item*  of  expenae  for 
these  wldowa  and  children  have  gone  up. 
The  moet  urgent  ncceaeliies.  which  all  faml- 
llca  muat  have,  with  the  exception  of  rent. 
have  gone  up  moat.  The  provialon  which 
Congreas  former!  y  made  haa  now  become 
obaoleu  and  Inadequate  by  the  turn  of 
evenu. 

ThU  bill  alma  to  rectify  the  eltuatlon. 
which  can  be  done  at  eome  increaae  of  coat 
to  the  Government.  The  ntunber  of  de- 
ceaMd  veterana  of  World  War  I  whoee  depend- 
enu  were  receiving  compensation  for  eervlee- 
connected  dlaabUlty.  on  June  30.  11H8.  waa 
74400.  The  correaponding  figure  for  World 
War  II  U  236.514.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
under  the  propoacd  change  tbaae  numbers 
would  be  somewhat  enlarged. 

There  la  no  clasa  of  dependents  for  whom 
the  Government  has  more  responsibility  than 
for  the  sglng  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  served  their  country  In  time  of  need,  and 
who  suffered  because  of  their  aervlca.  Aa 
Lincoln  said  In  his  Second  Inaugural  Addraaa. 
we  have  an  obligation  to  the  widows  and 
orphana  of  those  who  have  borne  the  battle. 


Umltattoaa  bava  becoma  unraailatlo 
at  tiM  preaent  tUae.  and  the  Intent  at  Con- 
greaa  In  1939  haa  been  practicslly  defeated 
by  the  advance  in  the  coat  uf  living  lu  the  10 
Mara  which  have  alapaed.  Aa  against  the 
of  Augtiat  15.  1039.  tha  following 
have  taken  place,  according  to  the 
at  Labor  AUtUties   (the   Qgure   100 


A  Crael  aad  BruUl  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  Noara  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rn»RB8KNTATrV«3 

Tuesday.  October  11.1949 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  In 
a  world  without  a  rudder— In  a  war- mad 
world — In  an  atom-bomb  world.  In  a 
world  where  half  Is  arming  lUelf  against 
the  other  half.  In  a  cold  war  that  may 
at  any  time  end  In  a  hot  war.  There  la 
chaos  and  fear  In  every  nation  of  the 
world  There  sre  rumors  of  war,  rumori 
of  rommunhtlc  Imperialism,  and  rumors 
of  financial  Imperialism.  Let  tu  paiue 
for  a  moment  and  find  out  what  brotight 
about  this  dangeroiu  and  deplorable  slt- 
tiatlon— thla  condition  of  confusion,  re- 
venge, hatred,  and  fear. 

Were  we  culpable''  Did  we  help  to 
bring  about  thh  frlshtful  condition? 
Our  afLtwer  la  that  we  played  a  major 
part.  We  were  noaad  Into  World  Wars 
I  and  II  by  unoonaeloaabto  bmb  whoaa 
greed  for  power  knew  no  botmda.  We 
were  manipulated  into  both  wars  by  a 
small  clique  of  profiteers  and  patrloteers 
who  wanted  our  sons  to  save  imperlal'.^tlc 
and  decaying  nations  In  which  they  had 
InveatBMOta. 

We.  aa  a  natloo.  are  largely  re.ipon- 
•Ible  for  the  preaent  conditions  becaa.sc 
our  Presldaata  at  Queboc.  Tehran. 
Yalta,  and  ^BtodttOI  accepted  the  re- 
vengeful and  halefu!  doctrine  of  Intellec- 
tual pygmies.    We  were  reepoiulble  when 


we  demanded  unconditional  surrender 
of  our  vanquished  foes  In  place  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace  of  complete  disarmament 
and  justice  to  all  nations.  We  were  re- 
sponsible when  we  continued  Riving  aid 
and  a.s<;lstance  and  participated  In  the 
unlawful  execution  and  enslavement  of 
war  prisoners. 

We  were  responsible  when  we  halted 
General  Patton  and  his  army  for  weeks 
so  that  Russia  could  invade  Germany, 
and  not  only  take  Berlin  but  march  some 
hundred  miles  beyond.  The  world  Is  now 
paying  for  that  mistake.  Ger-eral  Patton 
blamed  General  Elsenhower  for  this 
blunder.  General  Eisenhower,  however, 
was  simply  carrying  out  the  policies  laid 
down  by  his  superiors  in  Wa.shington. 

We  now  know  that  Germany  attempted 
to  surrender  to  Us  but  we  refused  their 
offer.  We  insi.sted  that  they  surrender 
to  the  Allied  nations.  If  we  had  only  had 
a  Uncoln  for  President,  the  world  would 
not  be  In  the  mess  It  Is  In  today.  Russia 
would  have  been  kept  In  her  own  boun- 
dary and  peace  would  long  ago  have 
been  established  and  the  threat  of  Rus- 
sian domination  of  Europe  would  have 
been  Impossible. 

Again  we  were  responsible  when  we 
unnecessarily  prolonged  the  war  with 
Japan  after  she  had  offered  to  surrender. 
We  were  responsible  when  we  Invited 
Stalin  to  enter  Mongolia  and  Korea,  and 
gave  him  the  Kuril  Islands  In  accordance 
with  secret  commitments  made  at  Yalta. 
It  is  because  of  these  blunders  that  com- 
munism has  spread  throughout  Europe. 
If  we  had  dealt  with  Russia  as  we  should 
have,  she  would  stUl  be  within  her  own 
boundaries  and  the  squandering  of  bil- 
lions would  not  have  occurred  and  the 
threat  of  atomic  war  would  not  now  en- 
danger the  world. 

If.  at  Yalta,  our  President  had  accepted 
the  advice  of  Churchill  rather  than  that 
of  Stalin,  and  we  had  entered  Europe 
under  Its  aoft  belly,  then  Russia  would 
have  been  prevented  from  taking  over 
the  Balkan  States.  If  we  had  not  halted 
our  army  for  weeks  .so  that  Russia  could 
take  over  Rumania.  Yugoslavia.  Bul- 
garia, and  resubjugate  Estonia.  Latvia. 
Uthuanla,  and  then  take  Berlin  as  well 
aa  eaat  Germany  and  east  Austria,  the 
world  would  be  happier  today.  If  Gen- 
eral Patton  had  not  been  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  Czechoalovakla  In  order 
to  pleaae  8talln.  tiM  Communltta  would 
not  have  been  racMaaful. 

How  different  thla  world  would  be  If  we 
only  had  had  an  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
Prealdent,  who  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  voiced  these  noble  sentiments  "with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all." 
Unfortunately  in  place  of  that  we  had 
unconditional  aurnBder.  vengeance  and 
hatred,  faked  courts  and  prosecutors  ex- 
ecuting generals,  and  others  who  were  no 
more  to  blame  for  World  War  11  than 
many  of  the  rulers  of  the  so-called  52 
peace-loving  nations. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  reality 
of  how  to  g)  t  out  of  this  mess.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  s4NiUBMnt  expressed  by 
Abraham  Uncotn,  wkmk  he  said  "a  hotise 
divided agftlMlNMlffflMinotRUnd."  Let 
Us  uatferttand  clearly  that  there  can  t>e 
no  pMce  M  long  as  half  of  the  world 
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is  arming  against  the  other  half.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  Is  com- 
munistic Imperialism  or  capitalistic  im- 
perialism. An  armament  race  always 
has  and  always  will,  unless  discontinued, 
end  in  war. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  In 
this  world  as  long  as  there  is  dictator- 
ship, enslavement,  and  liquidation — 
murder.  There  can  be  no  peace  as  long 
as  there  are  aggressor  nations,  whether 
they  consL<5t  of  dictatorial  imperialistic 
Russia  and  her  satellites  or  capitalistic 
imperialistic  nations  consisting  of  some 
of  the  52  peace-loving  nations. 

"Of  all  .«iad  words  of  tongue  or  pen  the 
saddest  are*  the  false  slogans  by  which 
America  and  the  world  were  betrayed. 
There  was  the  slogan  "he  kept  us  out  of 
war.  •  when  the  facts  show  that  Britain 
was  told  that  if  she  could  hang  on  until 
after  election,  the  Yanks  would  come. 
Then  followed  the  slogans  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,"  and  "war  to 
end  all  wars."  The  Yanks  d.d  come — 
many  did  not  return.  They  won  the  war 
that  others  started.  The  world  was 
made  safe  for  dictatorship— not  for  de- 
mocracy. 

The  egg  for  World  War  n  was  laid  at 
\  ersailles.  This  was  followed  by  inter- 
national intrigue,  secret  and  under- 
cover diplomacy— the  betrayal  of  small- 
e  nations  and  by  World  War  XL  Then 
came  the  slogans,  "I  said  and  I  say  again 
and  again  your  sons  will  not  be  sent  to 
fight  on  foreign  batUeflelds."  "the  At- 
lantic Charter."  and  the  "four  freedoms." 
Time  proved  these  slogans  false. 

Then  came  manipulated  Pearl  Harbor 
and  we  got  Into  World  War  II  according 
to  prearranged  schedule  via  Japan.  The 
Yanks  were  sent  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world— many  did  not  return.  They 
again  won  the  war  that  other  nations 
started.  We  again  lost  the  peace — this 
because  of  the  blunders  of  our  Presi- 
dents. 

Again  the  egg  for  world  war  III  wa* 
laid  at  Quebec.  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam. Now  we  have  axM>ther  false  slogan 
"the  world  Is  imall."  Yea.  made  amall 
because  of  our  mventlve  genlut.  Made 
email  because  we  have  the  telephone. 
ti-e  radio,  televlalon.  Mrpltnea.  Inchid- 
Ing  jets  and  bombert.  Becauae  of  thla. 
our  Intcrnttlonallfta— for  a  profit— tell 
ua  that  we  mu»t  t«kc  part  in  every  inter- 
natiooAl  or  dvU  eoofllct  throughout  the 
world.  Noihlnt  eould  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

We  are  being  maneuvered  Into  world 
war  III  Just  as  we  were  Into  World  War 
n  because  of  falae  slogans.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  will  stlU  be  able  to  avoid  this 
catastrophe— that  the  egg  will  not 
hatch— that  calmer  Judgment  and  Amer- 
ican sanity  may  again  prevail.  That  we 
may  learn  that  even  though  the  world  be 
■nail  we  can  still  mind  our  o«ti  business. 
Let  us  again  accept  our  forefathers' 
warning  and  avoid  foreign  entangle- 
ments. 

The  NaUon  has  Just  celebrated  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-second  anniver- 
sary of  constitutional  government.  For 
147  years  ae  got  along  splendidly  under 
our  Constitution.  During  ttMt  ttaw  we 
became  the  wealthleel  and  mort  power- 
ful nation  on  earth.     We  achieved  a 


higher  standard  of  living  than  any  other 
nation.  Por  147  years  we  defended  and 
revered  our  Constitution  and  form  of 
government — a  republic. 

Unfortunately  for  the  last  17  years  a 
subversive  element  has  sprung  up  in  our 
midst.  This  element  consists  of  Com- 
munists and  one-worlders.  who  would 
substitute  a  mongrel  flag  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  It  also  consists  of  a  multi- 
millionaire gang,  who  want  our  sons  to 
protect  and  defend  their  ill-gotten  goods 
throughout  the  world.  These  would 
adopt  a  conglomeration  of  flags  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

The.«e  tell  us  that  because  of  the  radio 
and  airplane  the  world  has  gotten  so 
small  that  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  our  Republic.  These  betrayers  of  our 
Nation  and  our  Nation's  honor  are  again 
sponsoring  candidates  for  President,  who 
brazenly  say  that  we  must  surrender  a 
part,  if  not  all.  of  our  sovereignty  to  other 
nations.  They  would  substitute  an  in- 
ternational dictatorship  for  our  Consti- 
tution. 

While  we  were  celebrating  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-second  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Con.^titution.  dicta- 
torship was  on  the  march  throughout 
the  world.  In  spite  of  the  lip  service 
given  us  by  the  former  President  about 
four  freedoms  and  self-determination, 
constitutional  government  is  on  the 
decline. 

If  we  are  to  protect  and  defend  our 
Constitution— continue  as  a  republic — 
then  it  is  up  to  us  to  Insist  that  all  live 
up  to  it«  mandates.  We  know  that  the 
Constitution  has  been  flaunted  and 
Ignored  by  all  three  branches  of  our  Go\'- 
ernment,  the  executive,  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  legislative.  It  has  been  Ignored 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  people  them- 
selves on  election  day  when  they  elected 
the  same  man  President  four  times. 

The  world  may  have  become  small  be- 
cau.<ie  of  scientific  discoveries  and  our  In- 
ventive genius.  Our  neighbors  are  much 
closer  to  us  now  than  a  generation  ago, 
but  Individually  we  still  have  sufficient 
a«ue  to  keep  out  of  their  family  quarrels. 
Tho  same  doctrine  should  and  can  be 
applied  emooc  nations.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  immerse  the  whole  world  in  war 
ju  '  "^      -.ise  two  nation.s  may  disagree. 

ne  has  come  that  we  reoMM  that 
we.  a  Utile  over  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  occupying  lesj  than  7  percent 
of  iU  area  and  poMculng  now  lew  than 
1*1  percent  of  lu  natural  wealth,  cannot 
play  8anU  Glaus  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
without  depleting  our  natural  resources. 
We  cannot  look  after  all  the  beggars  of 
the  world.  We  cannot  much  longer  act 
as  an  International  WPA. 

We  have  a  grave  decision  to  make,  a 
decision  whether  we  are  going  to  continue 
the  America  we  know,  or  substitute  an 
America  we  know  little  about,  the 
America  of  the  IntematlonalisU  few  a 
profit,  and  their  ilooges  the  one-worlders. 
What  is  treason?  In  its  broader  sense 
It  consists  of  a  desire  to  overthrow  the 
Go\  crnment.  This  by  force  or  other  un- 
con  titutlonal  means. 

The  Communists  want  our  Oovern- 
ment  overthrown  and  the  Russian  dicu- 
torship  of  liquidation  and  enslavement 
The  innocent  victims  of  so- 


called  Russian  communism  are  not  aware 
that  the  Russian  form  of  government  is 
not  communistic.  It  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site— dictatorship.  li<iuidation,  and  en- 
slavement. These  victims  do  not  know 
that  in  Russia  some  75  percent  live  In 
constant  fear  and  poverty — that  75  per- 
cent are  in  rags  and  live  on  a  mere  sub- 
sistence. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  international- 
ists— for  a  profit,  also  have  Innocent  vic- 
tims— one-worlders.  Some  of  these  are 
State  and  National  legislators  who  In 
their  innocence  would  surrender  our 
sovereignty,  unwittingly  betray  our  Gov- 
ernment and  substitute  a  world  govern- 
ment 

The  objective  of  both  the  Communists 
and  the  IntematiaoBttsts  is  the  same— 
the  destruction  of  oar  OovemraeBt.  We 
feel  sorry  for  those  who  blindly  follow 
either  of  the  above  groups.  They  hare 
been  deceived  by  false  propaganda.  May 
God  forgive  them.  They  know  not  what 
they  are  doing 

In  the  past  we  have  had  one  world  gov- 
ernment Alexander  the  Great.  Charle- 
magne. Caesar,  and  Napoleon  all  were 
one-worlders.  Their  governments  all 
crumbled  because  of  arrogance,  dicta- 
torship, and  corruption.  Ideallstically 
we  too  may  dream  of  a  perfect  world  gov- 
ernment. Realistically  we  know  it  Is 
but  a  dream. 

We  have  hard  enough  time  to  keep 
Washington  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  How  much  harder  would  it  be  it 
we  had  to  go  to  Moscow  or  London  where 
all  the  other  nations  would  gang  up  on 
us?  We  have  already  gone  too  far  with 
the  Insane  policy  of  the  internationalists 
and  the  wie-worlder«.  The  time  has 
come  that  wc  throw  up  the  blinds  and  let 
to  the  while  Ught  of  publicity  on  these 
mtemationalists  They  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Communists. 

The  question  Is  shall  we  deplete  our 
natural  resources?  I  submit  we  have  no 
moral,  legal,  or  constitutional  right  to 
do  so.  These  resources  belong  to  unborn 
millions  a.s  much  as  they  belong  to  us. 
It  Is  the  property  of  futiu^  as  well  as  Uv- 
Ine  Anerieans. 

The  eonrte  we  are  now  following  Ls  a 
betrayal  which  leads  to  Inevitable  deple. 
tlon  and  destruction.  Unroln  wa«  right 
when  he  aeid  that  this  Nation  would 
never  be  destroyed  Mnless  we  ourselves 
were  lU  destrofen.  Wt  are  now  aaked 
to  aeeepc  wlthodl  question  the  false 
propacantfa  of  the  intemationalisu  that 
Infest  the  various  departmenu  of  our 
Government. 

Take  the  profits  out  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  out  of  the  foreign  aid.  and  the  re- 
armamrat  program,  and  there  would  be 
no  Marshall  plan,  or  rearmament  pro- 
gram, and  foreign  aid  would  long  ago 
have  ceased. 

These  profiteers  are  Interested  In  ad- 
vancing their  financial  gains  by  selling 
products  to  foreign  nations  that  right- 
fully belong  to  Americans.  They  are  in- 
terested In  having  these  nations  pay  for 
these  goods  with  our  American  dollars— 
girta.  This  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
They  would  deplete  this  Nation  of  all  lU 
raw  materials  to  further  enrich  tliem- 
selvet. 
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The  responsibUlty  for  this  disastrous 
costly  foreign  policy  resu  with  yott—re 
than  with  the  Members  of  Oontrtas. 
You  elect  every  Ooocres&man  and  one- 
tiyM  Of  Um  DMUSt  WW  every  2  years.  It 
ts  Mogr  for  yon  le  aaeertain  whether  your 
Concressman  and  Senator  prtfon  the 
foreign  becsars  to  the  Amertcan  people. 
It  ts  up  to  you  to  see  that  there  is  a  can- 
didate In  each  party  who  be  1  eves  that 
Americans  come  llrsi— who  prefers 
Americans  to  fenlSB  bcccar  nations. 

Here  is  the  price  we  psy  because  of 
our  stupid  forfiiro  policy.  Our  annual 
Fwltial  expenditures  are  over  fifty  bil- 
lion. This  alone,  on  an  average,  is  equal 
to  $1  a  day  for  every  member  of  yciu- 
family,  including  the  baby  in  the  cradle. 
Tour  Uadt  Sun  has  become  the  great- 
est ggtortlonM.  In  orde.  to  pay  for 
these  foreign  fUrtaUons.  the  Government 
te  eompelled  to  take  57  cents  on  an  aver- 
aCO.  directly  or  Indirectly,  out  of  every 
dollar  you  earn  on  which  you  pay  ao; 
income  tax. 

In  addition  we  already  owe  six  hundr«i 
and  sixty-three  billion,  including  future 
coauBitiaenLs  and  obligations.  This  is 
abovk  twice  the  normal  value  ot  all  our 
property.  Every  baby,  the  moment  it  is 
born,  has  a  tax  lien  against  it  for  M  75f. 
That  is  the  share  of  the  Federal  debt  (or 
cvory  BMB.  woman,  aad  cliikl.  It  is  a  ux 
Usn  on  all  your  piupefty  and  on  all  your 
earnings,  and  the  future  earnings  of  your 
iMfegr.  It  will  be  collected  from  you  in 
Ineoao  tax  and  100  other  un.^eer  taxes. 
The  total  Federal.  SUte  and  local  ex- 
penditure per  caplU  is  $410  76  per  year, 
or  for  a  family  of  four.  tlM^  20. 

situaUon    thcMlsns    the    very 
lion  of  our  OoiremBient.     I  am 

>t     howerer,    when    the    people 

fully  underjitand  th«  cost  et  our  for- 
eign flirtations,  they  wlll  wWi  a  deter- 
mination equivalent  to  a  devotion  put 
a  stop  to  It.  Thejr  will  again  accept  our 
forefathers'  warning  and  avoid  further 
foreign  entanglemenU. 


*TT»«  Greatest  Stcvily  !•  tfce  Aaierkaa. 
or  for  That  MaHsr  to  Aajr  Otker  People 
ia  tlM  World.  1«  tk*  Kaowlo^t  aa4 
Underslamimc  •(  tiie  Wordt  ot  God 
TriMBitted  Tkroofli  tJic  Scriptarcs 
aad  die  Strict  AdlMrewce  by  AU  ta  tile 
of  tkt  Lord  Jesos  Ckrist'* 


■XTDI8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKiN 


m  THC  HOU8C  or  MnUMDrTATtVBi 
Wfdnftday.  October  19. 1949 

Ur.  BOYKIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in 
roceipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Fellowship 
ClOM  of  tho  Chickasaw  listtaoiliC 
Church. 

It  u  a  short,  simple,  factual  raqusst.  I 
would  have  fMI  brtliVS  that  so  long  as 
American  cltlHW  099  their  time  and 
ttaOIKKtot  to  nuiitloni  such  as  that  under 
study  by  this  group,  and  by  ezUightcn- 


Bent  yield  up  personal  opinion  and  prej- 
udice to  truth  and  principle,  there  will 
be  no  force  on  earth  that  c^n  destroy  the 
American  system  of  Oovomment  and  oiu: 
Am"""^".  way  ol  life. 

I  ardent  wish  that  similar  meet- 

ings could  at  this  critkaj  hour  ot  life  be 
projected  into  every  similar  study  group 
in  these  United  Spates. 

What  follows  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
received  from  my  constituent  friends 
and  my  answer  to  them: 

CHICKASAW.  ALA  .  October  12.  1949. 

Bon.   f'SANK    BCTKIN. 

Vnited  Statea  House  of  ReprCMntaUvea. 
Washington.  D  C. 
Oi\B  Sia  On  Sunday.  October  23.  1949.  at 
the  Chickaaaw  llMhodlst  Cburcb  In  Chicka- 
saw. AI*..  a  large  group  of  men  will  dlsouaa 
what  ooaaUtutea  our  Matknl  primary  mcu- 
rlty. 

If  It  Is  poMible.  1  vould  tike  to  read  to  the 
grcup  your  statemeat  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion. 

I  can  promise  you  that  any  information  you 
can  glv*  ua  will  be  treated  with  the  utmoet 
aertouaneaa  and  respect,  and  that  It  wlll  not 
l>e  uaad  to  further  any  political  objective. 
Tourt  very  truly. 
(Signed)     C.  A.  Gkntit.  Jr.. 
Temcher.  the  Fellouahip  Class. 

Chickaaau!  Methodut  Church. 


CoMCKxas  or  the  UwrrxD  Statis. 

Hocss  cr  aspaKsxMTATiYas. 
Washington    D   C.  October  19,  1949. 
Mr    C    A   OcKTiT.  Jr  . 

TemcHr',  the  feUouship  Claat. 
Chickmfw  Methodut  Church. 
Chiekmamv.  Ala. 

Okas  Mb.  GsirraT:  Tou  Indeed  paid  me  a 
signal  honor  in  asking  ttuit  1  outline  to  your 
(ellowablp  claas  Just  what.  In  my  opinion, 
constitutes  the  prUaary  security  of  this  Na- 
tion 

Over  and  a  be  re  all  other  things  in  lUa.  tha 
greataat  aecurlty  to  the  American  people  or  to 
any  people  In  the  world  Is  the  understandlnx 
of  the  word  of  Ood  recorded  and  transmitted 
In  Um  gcriptures  and  the  strict  adherence 
to  ttM  teaciilng  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 
all  people  on  Um  earth 

In  so  far  aa  malerul  values  are  concerned. 
all  of  lire's  axperteuces.  all  that  the  years 
which  have  pass  ad  have  Uught.  coupled  with 
my  expertenoa  In  the  Nation's  CongreM 
bert  In  Washington.  D.  C  1  state  without 
fear  of  suceassful  ooaUadleUaa  from  any 
source  whatever  tiiat  Amartsan  Sianhoort  and 
womanhood  constitute  the  prima  and  baste 
aaeunty  of  thu  Nation. 

A  little  tiory  la  toUl  about  Benjamin  Prank- 
lln  at  the  tlma  oui  founding  fatheri  were 
writing    the    Cot.  u    of    ttiase    United 

SUtea  Mr  rran;^....  u,.i»  leaving  Independ- 
ence Mall  one  evenlni  when  ao—ona  called 
after  him.  asking.  "Pranklln.  what  are  you 
and  the  other  gentlemen  In  there  trying  to 
give  ua7"  "We  ara  Urytof  to  give  you  a  re- 
publteaa  form  of  goTeramsat.**  1m  rai^latf.  "do 
you  ttilnk  that  you  can  keep  Itr* 

Now.  my  friends  of  the  Ciklckasaw  fellow- 
ahlp  class,  when  tod;^y  I  say  a  republican 
frirm  of  govamsMnt.  I  do  not  mean  to  Infer 
anything  ssmweted  with  the  ■SffOblicaii 
Party  of  thaaa  Onltad  Statea. 

■y  a  republican  form  of  fovamoMnt  Is 
meant  an  institution  of  govatMOSat  set  up 
by  ttM  people  and  under  waMU  ao  law  will 
ba  lefjU  ur  reeogalsad  aa  aueh  unlsaa  it  is 
writuo.  enacted,  and  approved  by  ti»is«  citl- 
sens  to  whom  the  electorsu  have  deiegati>d 
the  power  to  make,  enact,  and  snforcs  the 
law 

I  mean  tha  forss  sf  foveraisnt  In  which 
BMn  ara  (ras.  frae  to  aMtto  soMraet.  free  to 
suHtvaSs  MmW  stiUa  and  harvest,  proossa  and 
aMrfeet  tiMir  crops  in  aueH  aauninu  and  at 


B»i:h  time  and  place  as  In  their  Judgment 
Rcrnis  meet,  nttlug.  and  proper,  and  to  do  all 
of  these  withcut  Interference  of  any  kind 
from  irovernment.  bo  long  as  they  as  Indl- 
vlduAls  do  not  tranagrsaa  Um  right  of  another 
|o  do  the  same. 

Ths  republican  form  of  govarnnvent  of 
whKh  Franklin  spoke  was  a  t .  -  :  govern- 
ment which  recogniSM  the  :  ^ie  and 
sacred  rights  nf  minority  eT^-ui>i.  It  is  not 
a  grvsmment  wherein  a  small  organiza- 
tion or  group  can  say  to  any  man.  "Inasmiirh 
as  we  today  are  not  going  to  work,  therefore, 
you  must  not  go  to  work,  we  today  are  going 
on  strike,  therefore  you  must  go  on  strike, 
we  do  not  work  unless  we  receive  so  much 
wage,  and  despite  all  of  your  vast  experience, 
training,  skill,  you  may  not  henceforth  re- 
ceive more  wages  than  do  we  " 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely  snd  tell  of  the 
seemingly  endless  encroachments  now  being 
made  on  the  type  of  government  which 
BanJaaUn  Pranklln  told  that  hUtorlc  crowd 
In  Philadelphia— that  he  and  his  fellow 
workers,  delegates  tu  the  Cunstltutlonai  Cun- 
\entlon.  were  attempting  to  do  In  formulating 
a  new.  Just,  equitable,  and  enduring  govern- 
ment for  these  United  States. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  that 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  opens  with 
this  significant  statement:  "We.  the  people. 
In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  etc. 
Therefore  It  becomes  apparent  that  the 
people  themselves  wrote  the  Constitution. 

In  doing  so  they  set  up  three  arms  of 
government,  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  Judiciary  The  people  outlined  In 
the  Constitution  the  duties  of  each  ore  of  tha 
separate  branches,  but.  most  Important,  they 
aaubltohed  what  Is  now  called  the  Bill  of 
Rights 

When  the  people  established  the  Congraaa 
as  tlM  legists tlve  body  of  the  great  Union 
of  Statea.  they  did  not  give  tixe  Congress  un- 
bridled power.  They  made  it  clear  to  all 
that  there  were  certain  inalienable  and  In- 
herent rights  belonging  to  man  which  no 
government  In  the  world  could  in  any  sens* 
contravene  or  take  swsy. 

Among  these  were  the  right  of  contract, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  worship,  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to  freedom 
of  assembly,  the  right  to  petition  the  Oov- 
ernraent  tor  the  redress  of  wrong,  the  right 
to  bear  arma.  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury.  etc. 
But  that  was  not  all.  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  spelled  out  In  Ink  on 
paper  certain  Injunctions  telling  the  Con- 
gress not  alone  the  things  about  which  they 
could  make  law.  but  specifically  enumerated 
tha  things  about  which  they  could  nut  make 
law.  For  inatanoc.  the  OoaatituUon  providea 
that  the  Congraaa  ouy  nuka  no  law  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  worship  or  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  speech,  etc. 

Again  I  point  out  that  that  was  not  all. 
The  Omatttutlcn.  as  It  was  drafted  and  rati* 
(led.  spertgcally  provides  thst  if  the  Constl- 
tutloo  doaa  not  expreaaly  delegate  to  the 
Ooagtsss  ol  the  United  OUtea  the  authority 
to  do  certain  things,  then  that  authority  con- 
tinue to  be  reposed  in  the  legialstive  body 
of  the  sovereign  States  themselvsa. 

My  friends  of  the  Chickasaw  Metbodiat 
felluwshlp  class.  1  would  have  you  bellev* 
with  me  that  no  greater  doctrine,  other  than 
the  Holy  Bible  was  ever  stricken  uS  bv  the 
hand  of  man  than  is  the  simple  but  profound 
writing  which  the  world  haa  come  to  know  aa 
the  Cunstltutlun  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Tberefore,  I  now  say  that  the  strict  adher« 
enoe  of  the  people  to  the  Constltutiott  can 
aaaUy  eutiatitute  and  be  rroognisad  as  Um 
prtflMry  sscurity  of  the  UnHsd  States  to* 
day. 

Ob  ths  sesiiomis  froot.  I  would  say  that 
tiM  ability  of  the  Amarteaa  farmer  to  pro- 
duse  fata,  food,  fiber,  and  foraat  products 
aesaasary  to  (urnuh  tha  bread.  OMat.  ral« 
mant.  and  shelter  is  aitogathsr  primary  and 
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to  our  Nation's  aecwrlty.  Should  ever 
those  wiio  Ull  our  aoil  foraaka  UMlr  labors, 
America  and  all  human  kind  wotild  perish 
almost  overnight.  . 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  in  the  laat  analysis  there  la  no  wealth 
in  all  ttie  world  with  which  Uj  prime  the 
tndtutry  cxoept  the  wealth  that  Is 
gleaned  froai  out  of  the  sea  and 
out  of  the  acAL 

That  wealth  is  baste  to  all  ecooamica,  for 
there  ore  but  two  types  of  goods  in  the 
whole  world:  ttaoee  thtags  which  are  Indis- 
pensable to  life  and  thoae  which  are  dis- 
pensable. 

Farmers  create  Indispensables.  They  pro- 
duce the  wheat,  the  food,  and  fiber  without 
which  all  life  would  pass  from  off  this  planet. 
Therefore  I  say  now  that  it  is  ttM  agrono- 
mist and  the  agrlouituriata  who  constitute 
tha  basic  part  ot  the  NatJoo's  primary  secu- 
rity and  that^  particularly  true  at  least  in 
so  far  as  llfe^  necessities  are  coiicemed- 

On  the  foreign  front  It  l)ecome«  more  ap- 
parent with  each  paaalng  day  that  the  will 
and  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
Impoae  their  God -given  aense  of  rlshtaous- 
neaa  and  jusUce  on  the  uorld  is  that  thing 
above  all  others  that  makes  for  world  peace 
and  security. 

Prom  a  atandpoint  of  national  aacurity  I 
don't  think  ttuit  any  contemplative  mind 
will  gainsay  the  fact  that  American  air  power 
Is  American  peace  power. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tnfer  that  armies  and 
navies  are  no  longer  neceaaary  In  order  to 
achieve  victory  in  war.  btrt  ray  oam  good  and 
eminent  friend,  tha  Honorable  Winston 
Churchill,  former  PrlBM  Minister  cT  Kngiand. 
and  a  greater  Navy  advocate  never  lived. 
racognlssd  that  fact  when  be  spoke  thcM 
words — 

•Tot  good  or  01.  air  mastery  Is  today  the 
supreme  ezpresalon  of  military  power,  and 
fleets  and  armies,  however  nictaaary,  must 
accept  a  auberdinate  rank.  Thta  la  a  mem- 
orable nulestnDa  la  the  march  of  man." 

Now,  my  filonds.  when  I  say  air  power  I  do 
not  mean  ttas  United  Statea  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  that  newly  created  dcpartaant 
of  government  of  which  the  American  people. 
not  alone  f rocn  Maine  to  California  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Oulf  but  all  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  are  jwUy  proud.  I  mean  all 
air  forcea.  including  what  Is  known  as  the 
United  States  naval  air  arm.  the  marine  air 
arm.  and  tha  air  forces  ot  the  several  State 
mlUtia,  tha  Air  Porce  Reeervca,  aa  well  as 
Civil  aviaUon  in  theaa  United  SUtea. 

Moreover,  as  Secretary  of  Defenae  Johnaon 
once  aald.  "American  air  power  la  all-tnclu- 
sive  of  those  who  work  In  the  minex.  mills, 
and  factories  ot  the  land  prodoctng  the  ma- 
unais  which  when  molded  and  shaped  In 
ponderous  praaaaa  and  on  tha  aviation  pro« 
duction  linsa.  are  fabneatad  Into  nuaaive 
craft  wttlch  fiy  the  air  with  apeeda  la  sMsaa 
of  that  of  aouod  Itself  ' 

Of  all  t)M  OMrvsils  I  have  ever  bsbeld  waa 
a  United  States  B-S6  continental,  loog- 
rangs  bomber,  a  machine  so  large  that  it 
eorered  virtaally  an  acre  of  land,  weighing 
in  exceas  of  300.000  pounds  loaded,  or  osorc 
than  the  weight  ot  Mm  DIeaal  loeoasotive 
Hut  pulla  ths  traasssBldMDtal  psiiiger 
traUM.  a  aMfilws  suds  oC  iron,  steel,  alumi- 
num. Miagimilliis.  lead,  capper,  glasa.  rubber, 
wu(d,  wool,  oils,  aiMl  fata,  a  mac hlna  that  ean 
rise  up  off  the  earth,  fly  outward  with  a  pay 
load  of  bombs  to  practically  any  point  in  the 
world,  and.  after  havteg  dropped  Its  ssrgo. 
retura  to  Us  booM  base  la  the  United  Sissas. 
I  am  f  reqtiaaUy  rSBStndsd  of  ths  ssyls«  of 
thst  young.  torettxA,  asd  dpnamio  Xisinsss 
miDdsd  aecretary  of  (he  Dtpartsssot  ol  the 
Air  force  wboas  motto  Is:  "AoMrisaa  air 
power  U  ABiartsaa  psace  potrer": 

"We  have  laaraad  that  we  can  fly  anything, 
anywhare.  any  time.  Climate,  mountains, 
oceans,  weather— they  eaaaot  stop  Um 
Uuited  Statea  Air  rores." 


It  ia  becatise  of  the  wonders  of  the  air 
age,  apart  from  the  developoMnt  of  the  atom 
bomb  itarif .  that  I  say  to  ycm  that  In  ao  far 
as  the  nrfcing  of  war  or  the  aaaurance  of  our 
national  peace  and  security  are  concerned 
that  Anoerica's  supremacy  in  ttM  air  is  of 
easence  to  the  security  and  peace  both  of 
America  and  the  world. 

I  am  aendlng  you  under  aeparate  cover  a 
beautiful  facatmlle  of  the  two  docxnaents 
basic  to  our  historic  tnstitutlon  of  free  gov- 
ernment: the  DedaraUon  erf  Independence 
and  the  Constitutloo  of  these  United  SUtes. 
Pleaae  accept  and  hang  these  documenta  In 
Bome  place  appropriate  to  their  treasured 
worth. 

So  long  as  Americans  everywhere  wUl  gtiard 
these  two  predoos  wrtUngs  of  early  American 
structtire  and  defend  them  against  all 
enemies,  as  we  wouid  defend  the  Holy  Bible, 
Jtjst  that  long  and  no  longer  will  the  sacred 
Institution  of  American  Government  and 
the  way  of  American  life  survive. 

Truly  appreciative  of  this  opportwnlty  of 
addresaing   a   few   worda   to  the  diacnsaion 
progranuned  for  your  fellowship  class,  and 
with  God's  blessing  on  yen  all.  believe  me. 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

PaAWK  W     BOTKIK, 

If  ember  of  Confress. 


Farm  Implement  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SUITH 

or  wisooMBOi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19, 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  (arm  implement  industry  is  an 
imporunt  industrial  group  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  J.  I.  Case  Co.  Is 
one  of  the  pioneer  farm  Implement  man- 
ufacturing concerns.  Its  president  Is  Mr. 
Theodore  Johii:>on.  and  on  October  4. 
1949.  he  addressed  the  Farm  Equipment 
Institute  on  the  subject  of  the  agrtctil- 
tural -equipment  industry.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  excerpts  from  the  address  de- 
livered by  Mr,  J(rfuison; 

PxxbXBKKT  or  Casa  Go.  Tslls  or  Pssm- 
IscKJoixirT  Panssrss 

Tear-around  buying  of  fana  aaachlnery 
waa  daacrlhed  in  Waahington  today  by  Theo- 
dore JohiMon,  praaldent  ot  tlM  Farm  EqtUp- 
ment  Insututa.  as  benaflcial  to  farmers  and 
tha  national  economy  aa  welL 

npaaking  at  tha  golden  amUveraary  con- 
Tcntloa  of  the  NaUonai  Betail  Farm  Iquip- 
ment  Asaociatlon.  JohiMon  said  this  davslop- 
ment  in  recent  years  had  tended  to  stshHiss 
employment,  not  only  In  the  plants  of  faraa- 
maehtnery  manufacturen  but  also  In  the 
thotiaands  ol  planu  which  supply  materials 
for  the  Industry. 

Johxmcm.  who  Is  president  of  J.  I.  Oaae  Co.. 
Baetne.  aald:  "One  at  the  ob>ectlvea  of  the 
manufacturers  la  to  provtde  yrar-around 
work  for  their  people.  It  U  desirable  to  sta- 
bilira  employment  as  Boeh  ss  possible. 
Would  it  not  be  in  the  intersst  of  farmers 
U  thay  purehssad  oot  of  season  tha  maehln- 
sry  they  know  they  sspsct  to  btiy  tts  nest 
mtnn  and  thsraby  crsats  a  OMrs  msMs  mar- 
ket for  their  own  prodtictsf 

AM  C»oaMC>trs  JOB 

The  farmers'  annual  work  |oh  Is  enor- 

moua.  Preparation.  eulUvatten.  and  harveat- 
Ing  each  year  amotmt  to  the  equivalent  of 
working  ovot  mhant  1.800.0O0.0O0  acrea.     It 


wotild  not  be  poaslble  to  pat  form  thla  Mg 
Job  without  farm  machinery.  Johnaon  aald. 

Reviewing  50  yaara  of  progreaa  in  farm- 
machinery  manufacture,  Johnaon  said  If  it 
were  possible  to  present  an  ezhllitt  of  the 
mnchlnery  ai>d  implements  of  50  years  ago 
and  those  of  today  we  would  be  greatly 
astonished  by  the  piogieas. 

"Greater  mechanical  progreaa  waa  made 
during  these  years  than  In  aU  prevteoa  his- 
tory." IM  said. 

As  engineers  of  concerns  in  the  highly  oom- 
petitire  Indastry  "vied  with  aach  other  to 
hr;ng  new  machines  Into  production  and  to 
Improve  machlnea.  the  farmer  benefited."  he 
remarked. 

"The  United  States  has  more  farm  trac- 
tors than  all  the  rest  of  the  ccuntrtes  of 
the  world."  be  said,  "more  oombloaa,  hay 
iMlers*  corn  pickna.  plowa.  harrowa.  enl- 
tlvatora.  plantcra.  grain  driUa.  mora  milk- 
ing Btachlnaa.  and  irrigation  equipment;  In 
fact,  mora  fanr  machinery  and  equipment 
of  all  Iclnxls  than  aU  the  reat  of  the  world. 
Thla.  I  believe.  Is  highly  significant.  The 
farmer,  the  farm  machinery  manufactorer. 
and  the  retail  dealer  have  mede  an  ertraor- 
tftnary  contribution  to  the  high  standard  of 
living  In  the  United  Statea — a  standard  net 
equaled  anyw^^e^e  on  eaiih." 


OOH 


STSOH 


"The  aoU-eonaervatton  program  fOatered  by 
the  National  Retail  Farm  BmUptassit  Aaao- 
datiun  continues  to  )m  of  rltal  importance." 
he  aald.  "All  the  people  of  oitr  coantry. 
wiMttker  their  buainaaa  ta  directly  with  Uie 
farmer  or  not.  are  affected  by  this  program, 
and  therefore  they  should  t>e  very  mtich  in- 
terested in  it." 

Johiison  predicted  Increasing  mechanisa- 
tion 0^  farms  to  keep  pace  with  the  demaada 
of  the  growing  popwiattoo.  **nMrs  may  come 
a  time  wImu  wv  win  need  to  worry  about  ade- 
quate faraa  productivity  to  mast  oar  popla- 
tlon  increase.  However.  I  think  this  la  a  Isng 
tioM  away,  particularly  if  we  roMllaSM  the 
use  ot  Improead  farm  equipment,  ths  IM- 
provement  and  devdoposent  ot  agrtaottaral 
products.  Um  soU -conservation  progiasa,  and 
at  the  saoM  time  educate  our  youth  ia  ad- 
farming  metlioda.*' 


War  U  Peace? 


IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  Mtcwicaa 
IN  THl  UOU8C,U>P  EEPiUESSirTATIW 

Tuesdati  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  8AZX>WtSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho 
enclosed  arlldt  appeared  In  the  Wail 
Street  Journal  on  July  27.  1M9. 
Although  tho  Bouse  has  already  passed 
the  European  arms  bUl.  I  siUI  feel  tliat 
this  article  Is  desonrlof  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Conirrsss."^ 

I  TOted  against  the  arms  bin  becatise 
this  Is  not  the  road  to  peace.  We  are 
stepping  Into  a  dart  aby&s  from  which 
we  will  not  be  able  to  extrksu  our- 
selves. This  armament  rooe  ean  only 
lead  to  world  bankruptcy.  English  bonds 
are  setUnc  st  70  percent  of  their  value, 
and  tilt  British  bond  market  went  into 
a  panic.  The  same  thing  can  happen  to 
us  if  we  ke«p  msnrtlit  unions  of  dollsrs 
which  the  iil|i>jwig  of  our  Nation  can- 
not raise.  It  to  clear  now  that  we  slwil 
have  a  t7.0(»,000,000  deficit  next  year, 
wmch  class  of  taxpayers,  I  ask  you,  wiU 
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the 

li  aac  oalT  b9<oad  our 
cApMtty.  tat.  tf  «•  eoaM  bt«r  the  bur- 
den. It  vould  residl  «al7  in  the  final  var 


True  statesauuuhip  should  be  alte  to 
not   b>  Ptod 

I  on  Unr  .e 

in  the  QuBkci  Report  on 
relMtkMka.  This  re- 
the  proper  pubttctty 
by  the  American  presa  It  vas  teoed  on 
Julj   It  and   shows  BCthodi  vbereby 

nations  can 


by  wrttint  to  tbit 
Friends  Society.  2t  South  Twelfth  Street. 
PtaUwIclphia.  Pa. 

A  procram  of  peace  throoth  war. 
whether  the  war  be  coM  or  hot.  Biat  be 
tabled  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 


H;  caiy  ve  n&iuraity.  «fll 
at 
to  pri— ^1  Um  pmot  by  tureinf 
late  Ml  I 

to  oar  «n«aiy  tlMt  w«  a*u 

Mar  btm.  und  Uiat 

w»  mxmut  to  ctmIi  blM  IT  »Md  be     That  tf 

Bjcd  a*  IB  — ppWMi  to  dtay   titm;   we  atr 

•Ad  iMltlier  V*  nor  an;  of  our 

aUjM  wlKNB  wc  arm  would  burt  anybody 

To  wet  bow  quteUac'  tbia  will  b«  on  tb« 
worMli  mrwiL  tt  ts  only  arciwary  to 

VthlBWMk'te 
ttom  the  State  Drpartnient  and 
t  that  tlM  Cnltfd 
8tat«a  will  fire  guiu  to  anybody  wbo  udra 
vtth  tt  acalnst  BqhIa. 
But  •▼«&  U  tbta  pracram  tfoaa  alarm  tbe 
w*  ar*  told,  tt  wtU  stlU  proacnr* 
by  mranir^  fear.  Th«  Potttburo  f»  to 
be  so  rrtshtracd  by  tbls  Tact  armada  arrayed 
■n^aal  It  that  tt  wont  stick  tta  eoUacttre 
aoa*  owt  ot  tbe  Kremlin.  Power  begets  fear 
and  fear  befeu  peace. 

We  are  to  acbtere  by  force  wbat  Cacaar. 
■■potonn.  and  Bitter  faUed  to  achieye  by 
f«rea^  a  imHaraal  paace.  We  are.  indeed. 
mora  amblttoua  than  that  trlumTirate.  we 
do  not  Un^tt  ourselves  to  a  snudl  oocTier  of 
tbe  world,  a  eontlnent  or  two.  but  arc  to 
achlere  paace  for  the  whole  globe 


WSB  la  PBaCK? 

^»f  TawMot  Boystar) 
The   aawMt    truth   which    we   are    btta^ 
to  abaortt  In  oar  eatacMam  to  that  ttoa 
pd    Man   la   tha   cmly    true 


Ui  tba  misaagi  which 

It  Tiaman  this  week  sent   to  Coo- 

id  m  the  raady  mattt  anaa  btU 

tt.     Tba 


M  are 

it  and  tntcrcBTUis  than 

ent  IcfMatSao  Is  unllkaly  to  be- 
eoase  law.  at  least  at  thla  sasatnn.  for  the 
poiltleal  danfers  tn  tba  rimiitltil  act  are  so 
tana  they  wtU  be  noted 
la  llkaly  to  be  reacted. 
of  tba  powsrs 
It  wooM  gtra  tba  ftaaldant.  not  because  tta 
pbtfoaopby  is  denied. 

Wa  have  beaa  lad  ao  alwwly  ta  tba  elaw  that 
war  Is  pe«.?e — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Or- 


to  who  shall  bold  the  powers.  Congraas  or 


Yet  t2ie  greater  rtiBgir  Is  in  aceaptlng  the 
;a  pbttoaophy.  la  met 
to  tt  aad  la 

rrrn  tf  the  law  Is 
,  so  l-jof  aa  tha  phlloa- 

tba  wbola  thiaf  at  soaa  future 
data. 

What  the  admlntstratlao  aafs  la  aCect  la 
that    peaceful     meaauraa    ■r^THti?4    praawea 
re  wa  must  tttm  to  warlike 
tOfH 


Of  tta 


nn  LAMt  or  ow 
That,  of  course,   means   tba  aa 
United  nations,  as  a  food  numy 

owl  when  tha  Atlantic  Pact  waa  ibst 
Tbe  poet  itasU  avowa  faith  la 
tm.  but  Mr.  Trwman  now  ao  lo^v 
any    pratenaa    about    tt.     It    la    aa 
lU  truth  that  the  UN  ttas  failed. 
tt  la  aiao  aa  uaXortuaata  truth,  la  hia  view. 


OOOnSATIOM 

We  are  to  keep  the  Russians  at  bay  with 

our  treat  alUuicc.     And  we  are  to  keep  tbe 

alliancw  imder  cootrot  by  oxir  power  to  give 

or   wtttataold    arms   and   money.     To   those 

are  frlaodly.  we  five;    from 

whose  poUdaa  fail  of  approval,  we  wttb- 

We  tboa  apply  our  power  to  both  our 

enemlea  and  ctir  friends  in  tbe  interesu  of 

peace. 

The  logic  at  all  thU  la  supposed  to  be 
no  more  than  an  eitension  of  tbe  sound 
View  that  strength  tn  a  potential  Tlcttm  de- 
ters an  aggraasor;  that  Ls.  that  a  big  dog  u 
laas  likely  to  jump  a  dog  that  u  bis  match. 
Strength,  in  other  worda.  begets  respect 

How.  no  one  is  likely  to  deny  either  that 
p  wer  begeu  fear  But  fear  begeu  many 
tblnga.  It  may.  i;  It  is  strong  enough, 
spawn  an  tmstable  peace  Imt  tt  also  seeds 
Jcaiotwy  and  hatred  aad  desperation.  And 
theas  in  time  can  oeareooM  fear. 

We  are  already  both  hated  and  feared 
by  our  enemy:  their  goremment  preaches  U 
Jtist  as  ours  docs  hatred  and  fear  of  tbem. 
Bow  far  along  toward  desperation  tbey  are. 
no  cue  knows  or  can  know.  But  the  Arst 
qoaatlan  to  be  asked  U  Will  our  propoaed 
aetlona  take  them  toward  or  away  from 
desperation? 

ttiara  Is  another  quaatlon.  even  tf  we 
tha  Bnaatana'  raacttooa  which  every- 
o  be  doing  That  is  Will  this 
lae  of  power  endear  us  to  our  allies,  or  will 
they.  too.  come  to  fear  a!.d  resent  US'*  WUI 
we  have  t>oth  fearing  enemlea  and  fearing 
friends? 

Quna  arwASss  roa  anraaaH 
Mnee  we  are  using  otir  power  to  protect 
our  friends  we  should  ampact  gratitude.  Tet 
past  uaas  at  our  benerolent  power  have  re- 
ttwnad  tM  at  range  rewards.  "Yankee  im- 
parlallaai"  is  a  catch-phrase  aoutb  of  tbe 
border.  In  the  chancelleries  of  Surupe  there 
la  BO  love  lor  America,  only  for  its  gifts. 
Tbey  Ixiw  because  they  need  ua.  but  it  is  a 
raaentrul  otMiaance.  The  fact  la  that  tbe 
world  slready  fears  us:  it  only,  for  the  mo- 
lt, fears  Russia  and  starvation  more 
that  wa  are  to  throw  around  at  our  whim 
It  as  well  as  dollars,  will  they 
lore  us  more? 

And  beyond  all  this,  there  Is  a  more  en- 

^  eoci passing  quaatlon.    Does  the  way  to  peace. 

In  all  wisdoas  aad  In  truth,  lie  in  turning  tbe 

world   into  two  camps  which  ars  not  only 

separsted  Idaoloflcailjr  but  which  are  armed 


to  tba  taathT  We  have  already  accepted  the 
— tha  vary  phraae  "cold  war"  ac- 
tha  existenoe  of  enemies.  Shall 
we  keep  them  at  peace  by  bcmg  more  war- 
like? 

IX  It  be  so  then  the  world  bsa  wasted  many 
searching  for  the  way  to  peace  in- 
of  war  For  the  goal  haa  been  at  hand 
right  aloof.  War  ta  peace,  and  tbe  way  to 
preserve  the  peace  is  to  keep  tbe  war,  cold  or 
hot,  going  on  forever. 


War  Is  a  Saare  knd  a  Delusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVX8 
Tuesday.  October  18,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  young  man  I  enlisted  in  World 
War  I  because  I  believed  devoutly  that 
the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  repre- 
sentative government:  that  the  right  to 
liberty  and  freedom  for  the  individual 
must  be  preserved.  Woodrov  Wilson 
sold  me  a  bill  of  goods.  The  principle  In- 
▼crtved  was  a  moral  one  and  it  was  my 
duty,  so  I  rationalized,  to  ofler  my  serv- 
ices and  my  life.  If  necessary,  to  attain  it. 
The  Wilson  argument  thereby  fixed  the 
theme  for  our  entry  In  that  first  global 
contest.  The  principles  declared  were 
based  on  the  moral  law.  Free  people 
everywhere  subscribed  to  them.  And  so 
we  Justified  participation  In  two  world 
wars  on  a  ba.se  that  was  consistent  with 
age-long  Chri-stian  concepts.  Prom  this 
we  surmL«ed  that  when  wars  were  won. 
the  permanent  victory  must  be  a  moral 
one.  Did  we  achieve  a  moral  victory  in 
either  war?     No. 

We  temporized  with  the  moral  law. 
It  Is  clear  now  that  what  appeared  as 
victories  at  the  conference  tables  turned 
out  to  be  moral  defeats,  which  must  have 
been  realized  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill. 
At  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  the 
spirit  of  vindictlveness  was  so  high  that 
the  fundamental  rights  of  human  beings 
and  of  nations  were  blacked  out:  all 
moral  principles  were  Jettisoned  for  ex- 
pediency. Those  leaders  said  in  their 
defense  that  a  calculated  risk  was  in- 
volved. Tills  country  approved  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  and  Joined  hands  in  the 
imposition  of  communism  on  a  people 
who  fought  and  died  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom for  many,  many  years.  Thus  a  cal- 
culated risk  is  now  an  excuse  for  failure, 
for  that  is  what  It  is. 

Our  leaders  approved  and  supported 
the  mass  deportations  of  people  from 
their  homes.  And  today  they  are  wan- 
dering nomads  in  western  Europe.  In 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  we  have 
remained  dumb  and  inert  while  freedom 
has  been  crucified.  These  same  leaders 
approved  ex  post  facto  tribunals  where 
men  and  women  were  accused  and  tried 
and  put  to  death  under  a  set  of  rules 
heretofore  unknovn  to  International  law 
or  the  laws  of  war.  In  these  instances 
and  many  more,  we  suffered  moral  de- 
feat The  pronounced  objectives  for  our 
entry  Into  the  war  were  Ignored.  It  was 
Winston  Churchill  who  said  during  the 
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war  that  he  would  make  a  bargain  with 
the  devil  Just  so  long  as  it  would  bring 
victory.  Surely  this  Is  contrary  to  the 
moral  law  and  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of 
the  British  nor  the  American  people. 

Today  the  world  Is  divided  between 
two  Ideologies — two  ways  of  life.  One  is 
the  Christian  way  founded  on  a  belief 
in  God.  which  imposes  certain  imperative 
rules  of  conduct  on  individuals  and  on 
nations.  Communism  is  geared  to  eco- 
nomic determinism  and  founded  on  athe- 
ism. One  writer  has  said  that  it  is  an 
economic  religion  of  expediency.  In 
judging  the  value  of  these  two  concepts 
we  look  to  conduct  rather  than  theory. 
If  our  rules  are  right — ^based  on  the 
moral  law — then  we  must  stand  by  them 
in  war  and  in  peace.  Those  rules  are  as 
unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  God — the 
same  yesterday,  today,  and  forevermore. 
A  defeat  on  the  battlefield  may  be  disas- 
trous at  the  time,  but  a  moral  defeat  is 
an  utter  calamity  and  it  can  never  be 
retrieved. 

Europe  today  is  an  economic  shambles. 
Japan  fights  for  its  life  economically  and 
morally.     All  the  world  is  in  a  turmoil 
and  confusion  reigns  in  every  land.    One 
fact  becomes  clear — that  the  destruction 
of  one  nation  requires  the  rehabilitation 
of  it  by  the  victor.    Is  it  not  paradoxical 
to  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  win 
the  war  and  now  be  called  upon  to  spend 
billions  more  to  reconstruct  it?     That  is 
what  we  did  in  Europe  and  Japan.   Think 
of  the  destruction  by  air  In  Germany  and 
the  devastation  in  Japan  by  the  atomic 
bomb.   We  destroyed  factories  and  cities, 
and  when  cities  were  wiped  out  industry 
was  idle  and  people  were  unemployed. 
It  was  apparent  that  when  both  were  de- 
stroyed mankind  reverted  to  barbarism. 
War  is  obviously  the  enemy  of  civili- 
zation.    Two  military  victories  in  two 
world  wars  have  brought  home  the  fact 
to  all  of  us  that  we  did  not  win  the  ob- 
jectives which    we  sought.      We    have 
neither   peace    nor    security.     General 
Sherman  once  said:  "The  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  war  is  a  more  perfect  peace." 
It  follows  that  such  a  peace  is  impos- 
sible if  during  a  war  we  abandon  the  ver^- 
principles  for  which  we  say  we  are  fight- 
ing,  and  economically  wreck  the  civi- 
lization to  which  we  r.nd  our  enemy  be- 
long.   Military  victory  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient.    This  lesson  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers of    tlie    United    States    untold 
wealth,  and  today  we  are  on  the  way  to 
world  war  IH.  with  a  S15.000.000.000  de- 
fense budget  to  support  a  military  alli- 
ance with  European  nations  designed  to 
preserve  the  peace.     History,  however, 
shows  that  such  a  scheme  has  never  pre- 
vented war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  ends,  we  must  view 
the  future  with  grave  misgivings.  We 
seek  peace  and  security  behind  our  own 
"iron  curtain"  in  western  Europe  by 
agreeing  to  arm  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries.  Word  comes  to  me  that 
France  and  England  are  asking  that  we 
insure  their  security  with  a  minimum  of 
20  full  divisions,  plus  air  power.  No  men- 
tion of  this  passibility  was  made  during 
the  debate  on  the  arms  aid  bill.  The  cost 
of  such  an  expeditionary  force  will  be  $6.- 
000.000.000  a  year.  In  addition  to  oiu: 
yearly  national  defense  budget.  The 
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American  people  have  not  asked  for  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  our  leaders  are  de- 
termined that  they  will  get  It.  God  help 
the  United  States  and  forgive  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  diabolical  pro- 
gram. We  have  chosen  to  put  the  moral 
law  In  the  ashcan.  The  god  of  war  Is  in 
the  saddle. 


Los  Anseies  Tidings  Editorial  Written 
Before  Conviction  of  11  C^nununists 
Prophetic  in  Its  Vision  of  Wbat  the 
Verdict  Would  Be 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOKIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\1S 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Judge  Medina  and  the  stalwart  Jury  that 
assisted  him  in  the  recent  long  drawn 
out  trial  of  11  Communists  have  lived  up 
to  the  sacred  tradition  of  American  con- 
stitutional justice.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  should  be  Justly  proud  of  them. 
Here  is  an  editorial  written  before  the 
verdict  was  rendered  by  the  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Tidings  which  is  well  worth 
reading.  It  Is  tiUed  'The  Natural  Law 
and  Freedom." 

Judge  Medina  is  a  man  in  whom  the  qtial- 
ity  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  He  has  succeas- 
fully  outwitted  attempt*  to  perturb  unduly 
the  Judicial  calm.  His  aplomb  remains  un- 
niffled  after  a  9-month  harrassment  that 
would  have  dismayed  a  lesser  man. 

The  defense  of  the  11  Communists  on  trial 
in  New  York  for  subversive  activity  rests  ite 
case,  out- maneuvered  in  its  hope  for  a  mis- 
trial. The  decision  will  be  rendered  In  the 
verdict  of  12  tried  citizens  and  true. 

The  west.  In  the  silence  of  its  great  news- 
papers, has  been  denied  a  day-by-day  recital 
of  the  brazen  tactics  of  these  detendants  and 
their  counsel  In  their  sustained  attempt  to 
mock  the  dignity  and  sacredneas  of  American 
courts  of  law.  Here  is  a  revealing  ciuipter 
on  Communist  patterns  of  thotight  on 
human  rights  and  Judicial  processes,  of  more 
ser-i-ice  to  the  stability  of  the  Nation  than 
the  tedious  coverage  of  gangster  and  glamor 
exploits  on  the  local  scene. 

Nor  has  contrast  been  made  with  the  staged 
trial  of  Laszlo  Rajk  and  his  accomplicea 
abruptly  endtd  In  Btidapest  with  the  death 
verdict  Joyfully  accepted  as  expiation  for 
supposed  guilt. 

The  story  is  a  familiar  one  these  past  20 
years  depressing  in  the  routine  of  its  regu- 
larity. It  is  the  story  of  the  purge,  when 
men  once  high  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  divest 
themselves  of  the  stature  of  human  beings 
and  prate  as  robots  of  their  guUt  and  crime. 
The  horror  of  the  sj-stem  is  all  the  more 
starkly  exposed  in  tills  sham  pretense  of 
legal  forms. 

The  majesty  of  law  as  emanating  from  the 
mind  of  God.  chiiracterlzes  the  courtrooms  of 
this  land  stUl  of  the  free.  In  thte  heritage 
of  lit>erty.  certain  righU  are  presumed  to  be 
self-evident.  Moreover,  the  accused  are  sup- 
posed Innocent  imtU  proved  guilty.  They 
have  their  day  In  court  and  may  appeal  to 
the  highest  tribtmal.  These  rights  have 
their  rooU  In  the  natural  law  which  is  not 
a  figment  of  man's  mind  but  a  product  of 
Gods  will.  Any  other  concept  of  Juris- 
prudence is  tjTanny. 


The  Commtinlst  defendants  in  New  York 
made  high  sport  of  the  sacred  temple  of  our 
Judicial  system  the  while  they  were  protected 
within  Its  sheltering  precincts.  They  hin- 
dered and  obstructed  where  they  cotild  the 
ordered  proceedings.  The  preternatural  pa- 
tience of  tbe  presiding  Judge  in  upholding 
the  dignity  of  the  court  was  finally  forced  to 
remand  several  of  the  defendants.  A  picket 
line  paraded  its  invective  and  derision. 

What  manner  of  mind  it  was  that  Judged 
such  conduct  helpful,  Is  foreign  to  the 
American  temper  which  expects  Justice  to 
pursue  its  sure  and  steady  paths,  unim- 
peded and  unafraid,  as  far  as  it  is  given 
to  fallible  human  minds  to  come  to  the 
truth.  The  shame  of  the  simultaneous  Bu- 
dapest purge  only  kindled  the  frenzy  of  these 
partisan  dupes. 

America  can  with  renewed  admiration  look 
to  its  courts  of  law  as  shrines  of  Justice  and 
sancttiaries  of  human  rights.  Alien  ideas 
find  little  welcome  there.  Our  Jurists  with 
startlingly  few  exceptions  have  been  men  of- 
probity  and  integrity.  In  a  mighty  stream 
of  even-handed  Justice,  they  have  washed  the 
years  of  much  strain  and  corruption. 

The  people's  confidence  in  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem Is  tindlminished  even  with  the  recent  In- 
filtration of  the  prophets  of  pragmatism, 
who  would  loosen  the  blind  from  the  eyes 
of  Justice  to  survey  the  whims  of  the  mo- 
ment or  the  winds  of  expediency  and  com- 
promise. 

The  natural  law  can  alone  safeguard  our 
basic  freedoms,  and  a  continuing  dedication 
to  its  imperioiis  claims  must  be  the  constant 
concern  of  the  legal  profession.  The  law  la 
not  merely  what  a  court  or  Judge  says  it  Is. 
There  is  change  upon  change  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  but  there  are  also  unchanging 
principles  of  law  which  do  not  chazige  with 
the  changing  times. 

What  the  law  most  needs  today  is  to  re- 
examine its  parentage.  That  parentage  is  to 
be  found  In  the  concept  of  the  natural  law 
that  pushed  itself  up  from  its  dim  appre- 
hension by  the  early  Greelu  to  its  position 
of  splendor  In  medieval  thought — whence  it 
flowered  vibrant  and  vital  in  the  great  char- 
ters of  human  liberty. 

TTiis  Is  the  stream  which  watered  the  rush 
of  our  own  documents  of  llijerty.  and  should 
we  strip  the  Constitution  of  the  natural  law 
enshrined  therein,  only  empty  words  re- 
main Ivirlng  a  confused  people  to  dance  to 
the  measured  beat  of  a  dictator's  baton. 


The  Alfred  E.  Smitii  Memorial  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  - 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Niw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVE8 

FHday.  October  14.  1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York  to  candidacy  for 
the  exalted  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  nominee  of  our 
greatest  and  most  progressive  political 
party,  is  a  long  leap;  but  the  late  and 
beloved  Alfred  E.  Smith  made  that  leap. 

Since  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  the  victim, 
in  his  lifetime,  of  bigotry  carried  Into  the 
political  arena,  it  is  especially  fitting  that 
prominent  citizens  of  all  faiths  and  de- 
nominations, dedicated  to  the  common 
cause  of  humanity,  should  have  banded 
together  to  establish  the  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Foundation;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  foundation  is  to  build  a  liv- 
ing monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
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the   form   af   an 
▼tocent's 

Ualltnsert. 
gpcBch  of  xnj  cood 
H.  Silver. 
IB  New  York; 


kUaoof 


aad  tt  ii  also 
•autanding  bumanl- 


4i  of  tbt  ProCwUBt  tad  Jcvteta  r»lUia  li 


whaB  aoaiptcUd. 
«U1  bt  a  Tteoal  aad  aloquvit  *a«w«K  to  Umim 
vbo  quMUoa  tb»  vtodoai  o(  ouz  dcxnocntlc 
It  will  proeUtm  to  th*  whoU 
ttet  Mi  ««lli  o«  tMirk  and  (irdm  of 
bftv*  to*B  ««ld«tf  toceUker  Ufe»  ttov- 
Qt  ilattar  lU  uOUMi  ta  ttite  eoantry 
.  wttlMUt  •■»»■>»  i«i  return  or 
profit,  tboa*  «ko  •■■•  %o  tbim  for  help. 

lu  part*]*  vill  Dervr  cloae.  Through  It 
wui  p*j«  Oatbotte.  Protartant.  and  Jew.  and 
Boce  vOT  b*  ttoppad  at  the  tlumboki  It 
ba  aaora  muk  mam  and  mmt:  It  wUl  be 
of  tiM  spirit,  totacaaca.  and  un- 
wbldi  la  part  of  oar  dally  nvea. 
And  aiilxin  Ita  vmlla  tha  man  and  women 
la  white  will  (o  quletlj  about  their  taaka 
matinf  erwj  effort  to  replace  tha  aipreMlon 

In  tlMM  critical  «aya  ta  tba  life  of  our 
■attoa.  wa  auat  tura  to  phaaaa  of  our  do- 
Wm  wittea  aaa  laaiad  ta  tba  fHkuine 
ktle  IdaaL  Pate  baa  thrust  upon  ua 
laadafablp;  wa  have  accepted  the  chM- 
Bf  loakaff  taa  Atlaatto  Fact  and 
plan  we  have  aerred 
to  tba  world  how  we  aUnd.  Bach  day, 
hour.  tarla0i  ■■■•  new  prnb- 
BUotaaaaa  daeaiopaaant  which 
caUs  for  the  hi«haat  and  wteeat  type  of  laad- 
arahlp.  rot  our  laarterahlp  aa  tliia  great  Na- 
tion of  tha  world  mtiat  be  condlttaMd  by 
and  cottraga  of  the  people  at  hooM. 
■■  aay  bow  tbla  saw  world  rola  of 
itry  win  daealopT  llpMfctiii  for  my- 
aalf.  aa  ooa  aaara  badtetdual  who  loeea  bia 
ktrj.  X  aoa  not  only  hopeful  but  optl- 
_^^_  Mj  frtaada.  my  optlmlcaa.  to  a  ooa- 
iMnabla  aataal,  la  baaed  on  yoiu  praeaiu  ■ 
b»e  tbla  avaatae.  fbr  aa4v  Ibli  Mof  we 
bafa  aooaa  to  pay  trlbtitc  aoMBg  otbar  thlngi 

~  «  baiMa  dignity 
itiag  faraa  af  our  wa^  of  life 
will  nra  froa  our  deatlned  courae. 
are  aumane  bka  yoa  la  tbla  cown- 
try  Tbey  wm  «MMa  tba  road  wbleb  we 
abaU  follow  aad  thay  wHl  sappevt  tba  lead- 
— fclp.  wblab  I  baUeve.  vUl  guide  tba  world 
*o^«^  tba  path  or  paaea  and  bappineee 
Tba  apMt  of  Al  Sntth  boTera  orer  aa  to- 
~it.  It  la  the  etamaj  epirtt  of  our  balonJ 
coontry.  POr  we  believe  wMb  Al  Satftb  that 
VQvablp  la  aaeordaaea  wttb  hla 
abould  h.»»e  eoaapaaalOB  for 
fortunate  asd  halpleaa,  that 
each  Aovld  be  a  good  oalghbor.  We  are  a 
aatloB  wblrb  would  ratbar  lova  Ibaa  bate. 
It  la  ao  araeb  eaater  aad  OMca  plaMaat.  Wa 
*•*••••  *a  paaea.  ataall  etrtve  for  it.  and  the 
•*•**  •••  faBaw  ue  oa  the  road  ahead  to 
and  untreraal  brotbarbood. 


atlal  baadway. 
Tou.  ay  trlaada.  ara  pa 

ture  to  bring  relief  and  htalti^  to  OafditM- 


o<  <aUia  and  oaoto  but  rathw  in  vanaa  of 

POr  tt  la  dna  to  your  wuiiMnaaa  to  Join 

■aUta  for  bit  aaiiaaMa  aad  Ma  m- 
to  cairy  tbaaai^  mm  ploM  tbat  ware 
avolead  aaveral 

port  ftooi  yo«  at  aeary  taea  aad  eraad.  tn 
every  walk  of  life,  la  aa  opaa  aapre«iQa  of 
aiaa  aad  wooaen  vba  aM  dolaff  vbai  ttey 

waat  to  ao.  aad  aoi 

•  It.   Jh*  baodttit  of  a  iiaiarlii  to 

«Mb  tba  bate  «f  tbtti. 


CosMrratiaa  •£  Oar  Soil  Rc^ourcu 

EXTENSION  OP  RZMARK8 

or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  viautMiA 

01  THl  SBUTB  or  THE  UKITKD  8TAT1S 

Wednemtity.  October  1$  (leoWatite  day 

of  Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  ROBKRTSON  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
•rft  unanimous  consmt  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  the  third 
prtWMftby  lo  the  Nation-wide  cootMl od 
eoBgervallga  of  our  aotl  reaources.  spoa- 
Mr«4_^  tha^NaUonaJ  Orange  and  Amer- 
«d  CiiMii  II.  Inc.  The  win - 
Banty.  aga  13.  son  of  Mr 
John  Arthur  Hardj,  Biack- 
9.  Nottoway  County.  Va. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  es5«y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

CUM  aia  r anoiv  or  on  son.  usctTacn 
(By  Jack  Hardy) 

Wa,  the  youth  of  Amarlca.  must  learn  to 
aafeguard  our  soli  In  order  that  it  nuiy  safe- 
guard our  futuTT.  King  llldas  with  h:a 
golden  touch  waa  starrlitf  to  death  tn  the 
aiMM  o€  wealth  aa  our  poeterity  will  etar^e 
In  the  oildBt  of  oar  miraculous  njoehaalDU 
dereiopmaata  If  wa  aaglect  our  souroa  of 
bread.  6laee  the  beginning  cf  man's 
exlstaaea  on  earth,  ha  has  depended  upon 
the  soil,  either  directly  or  LadlrecUy.  for  iLe 
production  of  materials  necessary  for  bis 
food,  clothing,  and  largely  for  hts  shelter 
and  fuH.  The  average  peraoa  Ls  Juat  br- 
gtnnlng  to  reallae  tha  Uaporlance  of  aoil 
cofwervatlon.  In  1900  President  Theodore 
Itooaaaelt  said.  "Wban  the  soU  la  gone,  aian 
aauat  go.  and  tba  prooaaa  doaa  not  take  lostg  " 

It  taJlea  nature  from  200  to  800  years  to 
build  1  Inch  of  top  aoil.  This  thin  layer 
corerlng  the  land,  made  tnta  decayed  plart 
and  animal  life  throogh  a  alow,  aatoral 
procaas,  Is  rich  tn  minerals  and  organic  mat- 
iar.  IT  unprotected,  tbla  fertile  cream  of  tha 
earth  can  be  waahed  away  In  a  few 

Wben  onr  forefathers  landed  on 
aboraa  nearly  UO  yeara  ago.  there  stretebed 
before  tbaa  XjOOajOOOJiOO  acres  of  uutiUad. 
fertUa  soils  and  virgin  forests.  They  cleared 
tha  forests,  plowed  the  land,  and  planted 
tobacco,  ootton.  and  other  cropa.  As  the 
population  increased  they  expanded  west- 
vvrt.  aoaWaWng  tbla  proceas  until  the  whole 
cesBsWy  ma  oattlad.  Coaaenratlon  was  aot 
eoaaldered  baportaat.  OraMas  and  fisials. 
which  reduea  eroelOQ  by  abaorblng  the  farre 
of  tbe  elamenu.  were  ruthleasly  uprooted.  As 
tha  early  settlers  mored  westward  to  meet 
the  demand  for  new  land,  they  left  behind 
worn-out  aoll  Land  without  protection — 
ptotsctkn  being  plant  growth— will  loae  M 
•oaa  a*  top  suU  per  acre  tn  a  year  on  a  10- 
paroaat  slope  The  average  9  inchea  fouad 
hare  has  been  reduced  to  Its  present  svcrsga 
of  fl  inchea.  ^^ 

America  now  finds  herself  with  no  new 
landa  to  conquer.  Our  front lers  are  gone. 
We  must,  therefore.  A.-st.  protect  our  pres- 
ent ioU  reaoorces.  and  second,  rebuild  the 
toU  that  la  depleted  Theae  ends  must  ba 
by    the   practice   oT   deflatta 


la  ItiS.  tba  80a  OoaaarvaUon  Bervtce  was 
•itebMsbad  under  tha  suparvlalon  of  the 
Ih^atMaat  of  AgrleuHura.  its  purpose  balag 
to  daiaoratfata  to  (armera  of  tha  Nation 
ways  and  means  of  combating  aoll  erosion. 
ttUted  technicians  are  employed  by  the 
80a  Oonservstloa  Barrlce  whose  SMiatance 
■bd  dtvtca  la  fraa  to  the  farmers  of  our  land 
Sou  coaaorvatloo  is  just  good  fannlag. 

Vsnoaa  aMtboda  are  practiced  to  aooom- 
pl lab  tba  savbDg  and  boUdlag  up  of  tha  soil. 
Arspilar  WM*n  of  crop  routloa.  wblch 
iiMM  down  aroaion  will  not  slona  prawant 
ultimate  loss  of  soil  although  It  is  Impor- 
tant. Around  my  borne  where  the  land  Is 
r  Ming  and  hlUy.  farrnen  are  learning  about 
i-  I. four  farmUig.  This  U  done  by  ruBBlBg 
ff  <ces  and  crop  rows  00  the  level,  by  con- 
tour auip  farming  which  -nrana  altaraatlag 
row  cropa.  amaU  grain,  and  graaa«  tn  con- 
tour suipa.  by  using  meadow  sUlps  which 
means  leaving  auipe  of  graM  In  the  lower 
areas  for  carrying  the  water  off  slowly,  and 

*>y  '"" ^  >n  order  that  the  water  may  be 

carr  eadow  strips  and  prevented  from 

takUif  8i>ii  and  making  gullies  Contour 
»d»a  bald  the  srater.  allowing  It  to  atnk  Into 
**•  ■*•••  l^dM  tbat  la  t«jo  steep  sod  worn 
ana  for  taltlasaiun  sbouid  be  planted  to 
fureats  or  pacmanont  grasaaa.  Thia  not  only 
wiJl  keep  tha  land  from  waahiag.  but  also 
win  proTida  the  farmar  with  au  addiUsMal 
source  &f  Income. 
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To  rebuild  and  replenish  the  Boil,  we  must 
put  back  those  materials  which  have  been 
used  end  taken  out.  The  acidity  of  the  soil 
can  be  couiiteracted  by  the  use  of  lime.  A 
fertilizer  sbouid  be  tised  to  replace  nitrogen, 
phoepha^es.  potash,  and  other  less-used  min- 
erals. The  plowing  under  of  certain  green 
manure  crops,  crop  residue,  and  the  use  of 
animal  manure  add  organic  matter  and 
certain  minerals.  Nitrogen  may  also  be 
added  by  the  growing  of  legumes.  Rebuild- 
ing Is  a  slow  process. 

Our  young  people  not  only  must  be  taught 
the  methods  and  the  Importance  of  cor\ser- 
▼ation,  but  also  must  be  made  aware  of  their 
personal  responsibility  for  action  In  arrest- 
ing soil  losses  and  reclaiming  nstural  re- 
sources. Proper  training  for  future  action 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  schools, 
4-H  Clubs,  granges,  vocational  agricultural 
classes.  Boy  Seouts,  and  special  programa 
sponsored  by  the  agricultural  Detiartment. 
We  mu.st  use  our  heritage  wisely  so  that  those 
who  come  after  us  may  enjoy  the  benefits 
that  our  foresight  will  make  possible.  I  for 
one  sccept  the  challenge. 


Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey  Chosen  Am- 
bassador of  Peaasylvania  Daring  Penn- 
tylvaria  Week — Citaticn  and  Plaque 
Presented  by  Former  Pennsylvanian, 
Congretsmaa  Gordoa  L.  McDoaough, 
at  Emporium,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CM-IFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rcspcnse  to  the  Invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Pennsylvania  Week  in  Em- 
porium. Pa  .  I  had  the  lingular  privilege 
and  pleasure,  as  a  former  Pennsylvanian, 
of  presenting  to  Oen.  Joseph  T.  McNar- 
ney.  with  whcm  I  grew  up  as  a  twy.  the 
citation  and  plaque  awarded  to  him  as  an 
ambassador  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  at  Emporium, 
Pa. 

It  was  a  most  enjoyable  task  especially 
because  the  presentation  ceremonies 
were  held  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Em- 
porium where  General  McNamey  and  I 
were  kids  together  years  ago.  Following 
k  the  presentation  speech  I  made: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
cannot  recall  of  any  duty  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform  In  my  16  years  of 
public  service  more  pleasant  or  enjoyable 
than  the  privilege  I  have  here  tonight  of 
presenting  this  deserved  recognition  of  the 
shinty  and  distinction  of  one  of  my  boyhood 
pala — with  wlxun  I  grew  up,  attended  school, 
played  baseball,  played  in  the  home-town 
band  (Joe  played  clarinet.  I  played  alto). 
played  penny  ante  (Joe  usually  won),  sold 
newspapers,  waa  a  member  of  the  Boys  Bri- 
gade, akated  on  Howards  Pond  In  winter, 
■warn  in  the  ole  swlmmln'  hole  In  the  sum- 
mer—Joe and  I  did  aU  of  these  and  the 
other  things  that  healthy  kids  of  those  days 
did  together,  many  years  ago.  I  am  sure  you 
know  I  am  referring  to  the  distinguished 
United  States  Army  Oen.  Joseph  T.  McNar- 
n:^y.  ^ho  to  his  many  dear  friends  in  Em- 
porium is  Simply  Joe  McNamey,  and  wr.o  we 


are  proud  to  say  has  become  a  great  figure 
In  American,  yes  in  world  affairs,  and  who  will 
be  recorded  In  the  annals  of  this  Nation  as 
a  great  United  States  Army  general,  an  efll- 
dent  organizer,  and  a  capable  administrator 
of  unmatched  ability. 

It  seems  appropriate  (hat  thla  la  the  time 
and  place  to  say  something  about  tbe  pres- 
ent high  assignment  General  McNarney  baa 
Just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Louis  Johnson,  and  a  Uttle  of  his  background 
which  has  qualified  him  to  receive  this  de- 
served recognition.  Here  is  an  article  from 
the  October  21  issue  of  the  United  States 
News  which  reads  as  follows,  with  a  lew  cor- 
rections and  additions  of  my  own: 

Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey.  a  veteran  Air 
Force  man.  has  bobbed  up  as  a  fig\ire  of  in- 
fluence in  the  big  Navy-Air  row.  General 
McNarney  Is  having  an  Important  say  about 
bow  the  Nation's  defense  money  ahaU  be 
divided  among  the  services. 

The  general's  influence  goes  with  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  National  Defense 
Management  Conunittee.  Its  members,  aside 
from  the  general,  are  clvUians.  It  was  cre- 
ated to  save  the  armed  services  some  money 
by  eliminating  the  unnecessary  exnenditiires 
that  result  from  duplicated  activities,  need- 
less overhead  costs,  oversioffing,  and  other 
causes. 

The  general  Is  a  quick-minded  man  of  56. 
with  more  than  30  years  in  mUltary  aviation. 
He  Is  tall  and  dark  and  handsome,  I  add. 
with  a  high  forehead,  an  easy  smile,  a  relaxed 
manner,  and  a  casual,  drawling  way  of 
speech.    He  is  well  liked  by  his  colleagues. 

The  latter,  however,  know  him  as  a  tough 
administrator.  They  sometimes  have  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "Little  Caesar."  as  an  execu- 
tive who  speaks  his  mind,  makes  his  deci- 
sions, and  sticks  to  them.  They  scarcely  for- 
get the  uncompromising  way  in  which  he 
drove  through  the  wartime  reorganization  of 
the  Army,  a  reorganisation  that,  incidentally, 
resulted  In  giving  air  power  a  much  Increased 
proportional  representation  on  the  War  De- 
partment's General  Staff 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  had  promised  a  . 
congressional  committee  that,  if  given  addi- 
tional unlflcatlon  powers,  he  could  lop 
»800.(X)0.000  off  the  total  spent  on  the  serv- 
ices. He  was  given  the  powers  he  requested 
and  has  ordered  a  cut  of  that  amount. 

In  general,  he  turned  the  problem  of  how 
the  slash  should  be  allotted  over  to  General 
McNamey  and  his  committee. 

General  McNamey  tends  to  dominate  bis 
committee  ss  he  does  most  situations  In 
which  he  finds  himself.  And  dealing  with 
budgets  and  organizational  details  has  been 
a  prominent  part  of  his  distinguished  career. 
General  McNarney  transferred  to  air  serv- 
ice as  soon  after  West  Point  grsdustlon  as 
regulations  would  permit.  He  grew  up  with 
the  air  service  snd  still  Is  rsted  s  command 
pilot,  combat  observer,  and  technical  ob- 
server. When  making  a  flight,  he  usually 
takes  over  the  controls. 

And  yet  his  reputatioi:  was  built  as  an  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  as  a  combat  or 
tactical  officer  This  trend  set  in  early.  In 
Prance,  during  World  War  I.  he  participated 
in  every  major  offensive,  but  his  assignments 
usually  were  at  command  poets. 

Between  wars.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
general  was  headed  for  high  places.  He 
made  a  name  lor  himself  In  the  Army's 
various  schools.  Pearl  Hsrbor  dsy  found  him 
In  England,  where  he  had  been  observing 
aerial  warfare  over  Britain.  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  bxistled 
General  McNamey  back  to  Washington.  He 
had  Important  work  for  him  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  first  of  his  Jobs  waa 
to  reorganise  the  War  Department. 

He  gave  the  Department  an  epic  overhaul- 
ing, the  first  of  Its  scope  since  1903  It  set 
up  a  pattern  of  administration  and  command 
that  lasted  through  the  war  and  continued 


with  slight  modifications  until  unlflcatlon. 
And  he  was  hard-boiled  In  making  It  effective. 
Abruptly  he  told  a  gathering  of  ranking 
officers,  assembled,  they  thought,  to  /«g/^if 
the  reorganization  plan  and  make  changes 
in  It.  that  the  plan  stood  as  it  was,  that  the 
meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  Isstilng  the 
orders  that  would  put  It  Into  practice.  In 
other  words  no  changes  would  be  made.  He 
had  a  pat  hand  and  was  going  to  stick  to  It. 
You  can  readily  see  now  why  he  usually  won 
in  those  penny-ante  poker  games,  I  referred 
to. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  acquired  the 
nickname  of  'Little  Caesar."  There  were  al- 
l^atlons  of  heavy-handed  methods,  but.  In 
the  end.  most  objectors  credited  General 
McNamey  with  lo^cal  reasoning  and  con- 
sidered fairness. 

The  general,  meanwhile,  was  anxious  for 
fleld  service.  He  got  It,  finally,  as  deputy 
Allied  commander  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  war  over,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  as  topman  in  Etirope.  Then  he 
became  the  first  military  governor  of  Ger- 
many, u'lth  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  aa  bis  deputy 
and  economic  helper. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States.  Gen- 
eral McNarney  serv-ed  for  a  time  with  the 
United  Nations  and  as  commanding  general 
of  the  Air  Material  Command.  Secretary 
Johnson  called  him  to  Washington  last  March 
to  advise  him  on  the  consolidation  and  elimi- 
nation of  boards  and  committees. 

I  am  stire  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Johnson  could  not  have 
found  a  better  man  to  do  a  nKwt  difficult-job 
than  cur  own  General  Joe,  In  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  Emporium  take  great  pride  as  a  na- 
tive son  and  who  has  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  himself  for  the  record  he  has  made.  But 
General  Joe  Is  modest.  I  think  sometimes  his 
modesty  almost  approaches  humility,  and 
perhaps  It's  his  modesty  that  makes  him  a 
great  soldier,  a  great  mUltary  organiser,  and 
a  great  man. 

A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  the  many  years 
ago  when  Joe  and  I  were  kids  together  here 
,  in  Emporium.  It  seems  like  a  long  time  ago 
yet  again  It  seems  but  s  short  while  ago. 
Much  has  occurred  during  those  years.  Years 
of  great  progress,  years  of  war.  years  of  sad- 
ness and  suffering  for  mUlloiu  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  With  the  victory  that  has  come 
to  us  aa  a  result  of  the  ability  of  General 
McNarney  and  his  associates  in  the  armed 
services  has  come  a  heavy  and  burdensoma 
reeponsiblllty.  Someone  has  said  that  "we 
cannot  afford  to  win  another  war."  and  yet  on 
the  other  h:\nd  It  Is  certain  that  neither  can 
we  afford  to  lose.  If  we  are  to  retain  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  which  has  become 
our  inheritance  from  our  forefathers. 

The  trust,  the  confidence,  and  the  future 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  is  reposed  in  you 
and  your  associates,  General  McNarney.  We 
feel  secure  that  because  of  yotir  proven  abil- 
ity that  you  can  and  wUl  assume  that  heavy 
responsibility. 

The  sincere  good  wishes  of  tba  folks  of 
your  home  town  and  the  Nation  go  with  this 
deserved  award  which  I  have  the  singtilar 
and  happy  privilege  to  present  to  you. 


lacrease  in  Salary  for  Federal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Nrw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Wednesday,  October  19. 1949 

Bit.    HELLER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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go.  1M5.  It  barely  eoeeted  tbe  laereaae  to 
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tbat  tlBM  over  Augoat  laas.  and  tbe  war  over- 

Se  increaae  In  eamlngi  averaged  abotit 
t  same  figure. 
°  Livtng  costs  eontiaaad  to  rise  until,  fey 
.MUy  IPiA.  they  had  advanced  31  percent. 
When  tbe  ftrat  increase  to  rates  becaaae  •aee> 
ttve  Jvljr  1.  1MB.  tt  amounted  to  m  awi^a 
of  about  It  percent  ab-.ve  August  IMP.  Tbua 
living  costs  bad  advaaead  ataost  twioe  as 
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t«i«  ■  ''"V  nearly  Ifl  percent,  the  see* 

OOtd.  and  the  third  •^^proilmated 

aa  acoiuauai  1 1  poroaak  Moweter.  the  ooat 
or  Uvlag.  aa  aaeoawad  by  the  Oonaumon' 
Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  8tatltMc«. 
bad  advaaeed  to  173  7  by  Juiv  IMS.  Tuia 
was  7f  perosnt  above  Augtiat  1990. 

Tl^e  peak  la  prtoes  wts  reached  last  8ep> 
tember  whm  «ba  ladei  reached  174  3  AN 
tbougb  tt  dropped  to  l«g  to  rebruary  1M». 
tt  waa  atlU  Tl  percent  above  Augrut  1019  or 
about  17  percent  above  the  4C-percent  In- 
crease that  has  taken  place  to  the  average 
salary  of  Claaslflcatlon  Act  employees. 

Trained  personnei  are  being  lost  thrcvgh- 
out  tbe  Oovenunent  because  of  the  low  pay 
acalsa.  IXinng  1M7.  3  687  postal  employees 
were  separated  from  the  Chicago  peat  ofllce 
tfae  to  raa|gi>aWi,iiia  and  other  caases.  An 
ktlOB  of  the  teandal  losa  to  the  Govern- 
it  of  this  kind  of  tum-ovfr  can  be  aeeu 
when  we  eoaaldet  that  It  cost  at  least  tl9  to 
add  and  sabtnct  each  of  these  persons  from 
tbe  Mderal  pay  roll.  This  adds  up  to  a  loss 
of  (MJ06  for  Chlca^  alone.  The  projection 
of  tbeee  figures  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  reetilt  in  a  sizable  flgtire. 

Startling,  too.  are  the  losses  to  trstoed  peo- 
ple to  top  poamooa  eaused  by  salary  limi- 
tations. Pfsmplai  art  the  rcdguations  of 
Haro'd  Smith  as  Budget  Director.  Oanson 
Purcell  aaaecurttloa  and  Exchange  Commls- 
ataa  Aateotoa.  Obarles  Denny  and  Paul  Por- 
ter aa  Inderal  Oofanunications  Commission 
cbalmien.  and  Robert  Freer  as  Chairman  of 
the  Pedaral  Trade  Commission  On  the  lower 
leTtLa  tbere  Is  a  fearftU  kas  every  year  of 
patent  and  Ux  attorneys,  f^od-prooeastog 
apaelallsts.  and  so  on.  who  leave  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  uade  their  expert  knowledge  and  ex- 
poi^lotioe  for  tbe  greaier  rewartls  of  prlvats 


tt  la  not  only  neceaearj  to  Increase  the 
salary  acalsa  of  Pederal  employees,  but  it  Is 
c<iually  Important  to  revise  the  salary  sched- 
tUee  of  tbe  ClassUicatloa  Act.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  aaiary  ceUtog  has  served  to  cum- 
preea  pay  rates  to  the  upper  brackeu  and  to 
diaturb  proper  differentials  to  compeom- 
tlon  which  should  exist  between  varkMM 
types  of  positions  The  Salary  Acta  of  1PM. 
1940.  and  IMS.  which  afforded  some  Aaanclai 
relief,  taarled  furtbar  to  distort  the  whole 
compenaatma  achedule. 

At  tbe  time  Preaident  Tniman  signed  the 
PMaral  Bmployse  Batary  Act  of  1P«8.  be  said 
the  act  BMS  Bilfhar  the  aeoda  of  the  era- 
Noyeee  nor  tboae  of  tbe  Gofvenuaent.  He 
added,  la  tbe  toterest  of  correcting  this 
iatolerable  sltuatton  and  strengthening  and 
trnprtyvtag  tbe  career  eerrlce.  I  shall  urge 
that  the  Ooofreat  paas  leglatat;on  which  will 
set  PMeral  pay  scales  at  the  proper  levels 
for  a:i  employees,  todudlng  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  the  todependeot 
agencies,  aa  well  as  persoxv  «bo  are  occupy- 
ing key  poaitUms  to  tbe  profcMlouai.  sclen- 
Uflc.  and  HitBlal  BiMB.  aad  lanrtacnisa  and 
aimpiify  Um  ClaaallwHI—  Aet  of  isii.  aM« 

profvMi  a  pfopw   iriufcHi 

hetweea  joha." 
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IN  IMH  HOUdH  or  IIBPH1»BNTAT1VH 

TUHUy.  October  li,  l$49 

Mr.  8ADOW8KT.  Mr.  •prsltfr.  It 
isems  to  mt  t?  '  -^^  dayi  r-  h  -Tr 
and  more  chsfi  oeUiev  m 

Ministf  r  Nuhru.  ILi  vUlt  to  Washington 
has  boeo  like  a  fresh  breeze,  blowing  the 
gunpowder  and  war  fumes  out  ol  thl.i 
cUy.  His  call  for  peace  and  friendship 
within  the  family  of  nation?  will  be  grate- 
fully and  wholeheartedly  received  by  99 
percent  of  the  people  In  the  world.  Yts, 
mlllion.s  of  our  people  have  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  our  chief  duty  l<s  to  free  men's 
minds  from  bias  and  prejudice  and  to 
enlarge  our  perceptions  of  the  woiid 
about  us.  Yet.  too  many  of  us  have  had 
our  voices  .«:tilled  because  of  the  fear  rf 
thf  saber  rattlers.  The  grrcat  disciple  cf 
Mahatma  Gandhi  has  come  from  the 
East  not  to  ask  for  money  for  war,  but  to 
plead  for  peace.  Let  us  IL^ten  to  his  pka. 
It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
American  press  has  given  Prime  Mmi.ster 
Nthru  the  courteous  reception  and  the 
publicity  which  his  remarks  des^rrved. 

I  wish  to  Include  some  excerpts  from 
the  newspapers:  An  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  an  article  by  Thomas 
L.  Stokes  In  the  Waahington  Star,  an  As- 
sociated Press  article  in  the  Washington 
Star,  and  an  article  by  Lowell  Mellett  in 
the  Washington  Star: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Ulch  >   Free  Press) 

A  Statssscam's  WAa*aMc— Ncuau  SrcAsa 

The  address  delivered  by  Prime  lilnlsUr 
Nehru,  at  Columbia  Unlver&lty.  was  an  appto- 
prlate  contribution  to  United  Nations  Week. 

The  objective  of  the  UN  Is  peace.  That. 
too.  was  Pandit  Nehrus  theme.  The  way  to 
achieve  It  U  not  by  talklns  and  preparing 
for  war.  said  India's  philosopher-statesman. 
but  by  working  to  remuve  the  t>aslc  causes 
of  war  and  revolution. 

Among  theeedoaatoatlon  of  aome  countries 
by  others,  assumption  of  racuU  supeiiuruy 
leading  to  dlscrlmtoatlon,  snd  the  misery 
and  want  of  mllllnns  of  people  to  many  coun- 
tries are  present  dangers. 

Asia,  as  Mr.  Nehru  reminded  his  American 
audience,  waa  the  birthplace  of  nearly  ail 
the  ,;reat  religions  of  mankUid  and  "wonder- 
ful civilisations  grew  up  there  when  Europe 
and  America  were  still  unknown  to  hutorv." 

Tet  "the  progiess  of  some  races  to  knowl- 
adge  cr  to  Invention  has  tempted  them  to 
believe  that  they  are  racially  superior  eml 
has  led  them  to  treat  other  nations  with 
contempt." 

Asia  and  Afkica  have  seen  the  widest  and 
most  Insolsnt  exhibitions  of  this  fsu&cy. 
"Ths  west  baa  too  often  despised  the  Asikn 
and  ths  Afrlean  aad  stUl  in  many  places  de- 
nies tbOM  aoa  ottly  equality  of  rights  but  even 
conuBon  hUBMWlty  and  klndllnees  " 

"All  remaining  vestiges  of  ImperUllam  and 
aolonlaJtam."  said  Mr.  Nehru  emphatically. 
"Will  have  to  disappear  " 

IM  foproaenutivoa  of  the  pow«fa  mw 
Aghtlat  at  Lake  iuoioii  over  the  aMea  of 
Italy  a  African  aaipiM  are  thus  ftirewa/ned. 
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Ths  goal  of  global  peace  U  perhapa  a  little 
nearer  because  of  this  visit  to  the  West  by  a 
stateaman  from  ths  last,  a  here  the  ideu  that 
all  human  prnblemi  can  be  settled  with  guU' 
powder  is  in  bad  udur. 

(From  the  Washington  Kvenlng  Star] 
Voice  in   Mad  World — Nuiiu's  Apkal  roa 
PxACE  Barelt  Heard  Above  Janole  or  Arms 
roR  THE  Next  War 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
It  is  good  that  we  have  provided  a  forum 
for  a  visitor  from  the  other  side  of  the  world 
to  talk  at>out  peace,  even  though  he  has  some 
difficulty  making  himself  heard  above  the 
Jangle  ol  arms,  the  swish  of  Jet  planes,  and 
the  angry  bickering  about  whether  a  certain 
type  airplane  can  deliver  atom  bombs  the 
necessary  distance. 

The  voice  of  Pandit  Nehru.  Prime  Minister 
of  India.  Is  the  still  small  voice  of  spiritual  • 
values  In  a  mad  world  and,  sad  to  relate.  It 
Is  almost  as  If  he  were  a  visitor  from  an- 
other planet  speaking  a  language  that  no- 
body can  understand. 

Why  has  not  some  one  of  our  own  leaders 
in  this  Nation  with  the  greatest  potential 
moral  Influence  In  the  world  said  the  very 
simple  truths  that  he  spoke  at  Columbia 
University— that  mankind  can  never  get 
peace  by  dividing  up  the  world  Into  two 
armed  camps,  that  peace  does  not  come 
through  armament  races,  that  peace  Is  not 
possible  so  long  as  we  do  not  provide  for  the 
simple,  dally  needs  of  human  betogs  all  over 
the  world  and  lift  the  paU  ol  poverty  and 
hunger  and  fear? 

WHT  NOT  MR.  TRUMAN? 

Why  not  President  Truman,  who  knows 
these  trutlis  and  could  speak  with  a  voice 
that  would  be  heard  all  over  the  world? 

It  would  be  most  Interesting  to  know  what 
our  Indian  visitor  really  thinks  of  us  at  this 
moment  as  we  are  presented  to  him  In  the 
noises  that  go  on  about  him  wherever  he 
goes  In  our  country. 

When  he  spoke  here  before  Confess  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  at  each  other's  throats 
In  a  nearby  committee  room  pursuing  that 
war  of  the  Pentagon,  so  that  the  headltoes 
were  full  of  talk  about  "the  next  war." 

TAKES   the   LONS   LOOK 

While  Pandit  Nehru  was  here,  too.  angry 
and  embittered  men  to  a  committee  room 
were  trying  to  stop  the  bill  to  tocrease  the 
number  of  desperate,  homeless,  displaced 
persons  from  Europe  who  might  come  here 
where  there's  so  much  room  to  make  a  new 
start  for  themselves,  which  somehow  seems 
a  contradiction  of  those  words  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  al)out  a  haven  which  Is  the  first 
thing  that  visitors  to  our  shores  see.  That 
bill  no*  is  held  up  untU  next  year. 

Our  visitor  Is  saying  frankly  some  things 
that  indicate  he  Is  discovering  our  current 
attitude  and  mood,  of  which  we  can  t  be  very 
proud,  and  of  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  be 
nmiaded  by  sdmtone  from  afar  who  can  take 
the  long  lo<>l(,  such  as: 

"The  verr  pfooaaa  of  marabaUaf  the  world 
Into  two  hoetllle  anM«  oaaipa  preetpiiaiea 


\hp  tiiiftiei  whielt  it  tl  HouHhl  in  avoid,  tl 
tit  <HHt<M  a  M>H«»  Mt  l»mbtii  ttat  ahil  thai 
Unt  MNfiii*h«  Hicni  thiMii  ihtl  ioaiii  iHi»m 
Mi^*  wfMM  ityiMi.  Vint  H  MMaiM  httiH* 

tH«  «'*  Httf  MM  M  imWPMM  HlNlf  M  (Ml. 

buid    n..ii.  IS  B(4ltii«||  KMii^   1.4  litar  aiitpi 

iM*aiaiiiff»  inntM 

tu  ilila  raar  utni  v^tn  itwi  hhiiiikm  t(  tM 
worii  laiiaa  aids*  hum  IhIM  uf  war.  War  lM< 
«MMi  almuai  oarlalii  ihaii " 

A  point  wall  ukan.  flight  hara  In  Oon> 
grasa  wa  vuta  aavsaiesu  billions  lur  Ai  my  ai«d 
Navy  without  ths  bat  of  an  ays  and  quarrel 
Uks  angry  c«ia  about  comparHiivaly  nsfligl- 
bis  sums  fur  hospitals  and  achoola  and  the 
mure  enduring  bases  for  peace  and  happiness. 

IFtom  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

Nehru  Calls  on  World  To  Cart  Out  Fear 

and  Bring  Colo  War  to  Ens 

New  York.— Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  of  IndU  called  on  the  world  last  night 
to  cast  out  fears  and  brtog  the  cold  war  to 
an  end. 

He  said  It  could  be  done  through  the  teach- 
togs  of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  apostle  of  non- 
violence who  led  India  to  Independence  and 
then  was  slato. 

Mr.  Nehru  told  1,600  persons  at  a  public 
dinner  m  his  honor  that  the  world  Is  suf- 
fering from  a  "fear  complex." 

Fear,  he  said.  Is  a  contagious  thtog:  "One 
nation  gets  afraid  and  the  other  gets  afraid, 
and  the  fear  rises  and  makes  deplorable  con- 
sequences." 

SAYS    INDIA    IS    UNAPRAID 

Mr.  Gandhi,  he  said,  made  his  people  un- 
afraid and  as  a  result  they  could  "look  evil 
to  the  face"  and  finally  became  free.  Even 
today,  he  said,  India  Is  unafraid — "not  only 
have  we  not  got  an  atom  bomb,  we  rejoice 
to  not  having  an  atom  bomb." 

India  has  refused  to  take  sides  to  the  cold 
war.  Mr.  Nehru  said  last  night  tbat  is  be- 
cause his  people  want  to  be  "left  to  peace 
to  work  out  our  problems." 

He  assured  his  audience  that  his  country 
wUl  not  he  Isolationist — that  it  "has  to  play 
an  Important  role"  to  world  affairs. 

This  trip  to  the  United  States  has  been 
"completely  Justified"  by  the  warm  welcome 
he  received  In  his  first  8  days  to  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Nehru  said,  and  by  the  new  imder- 
standlng  of  American  views  he  will  take  back 
with  him. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  introduced  Mr. 
Nehru  to  the  audience,  which  paid  tl2.50  a 
plate  to  dtoe  and  hear  him. 

MIGHT  L£AS  TO  PEACE 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  described  Mr.  Nehru  as  a 
man  who  might  "help  to  lead  us  toto  a  period 
of  peace  and  better  living,"  and  urged  those 
who  heard  him  to  be  "ambassadors  to  carry 
his  message  to  as  many  persons  as  possible." 

The  dinner,  to  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  In- 
dian League  of  America,  East  and  West  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Mr.  Nehru  will  speak  here  agato  tonight, 
addressing  a  dinner  meettog  In  his  honor 
sponsored  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  the  Far  East  American  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  He  will  fly  to 
Boston  tomorrow  momtog  on  another  leg  of 
his  good-will  tour  of  America. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 

On  the  Other  Hand — Nehhu's  MtsSAOZ  To 
America  Does  Not  TotrcM  Otm  JrrrcRT  Con- 
caaao 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

A  wise  mflu  came  out  of  the  Bast  the  other 
dny  and  rnde  up  Broadway.   Brw  Yorii  turned 
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Itofova  ths  day  waa  dona,  ths  vislior  it* 
llvaped  the  masaaga  hs  had  bruught  to  IM 
American  Qovsmmant  and  ths  Amsrteaa 
people  He  anawered  ths  quaoilon  upper- 
must  In  ths  mind  of  the  Oovarnment  at 
least:  Witsre  doea  India,  or  ha  as  India's 
leader,  stand  to  the  cold  war  between  the 
United  Stataa  and  Russtat  The  answer,  in 
effect.  Is  that  India  wanu  no  part  of  that 
war. 


RjtrLBcra  world  a  sxtibiimcs 

Nehru  may  not  be  all-wise,  but  he  waa  re- 
flecting the  whole  world's  experience  when 
he  said: 

"The  very  process  of  marshaling  the  world 
toto  two  hostile  camps  precipitates  the  con* 
fllct  which  It  Is  sought  to  avoid.  It  produces 
a  sense  of  terrible  fear  and  that  fear  darkens 
men's  mtods  and  leads  them  toto  wrong 
courses.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  so  bad 
and  so  dangerous  in  life  as  fear.     •     •     • 

"Our  problem,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
lessening  and  ultimately  putting  an  end  to 
this  lear.     That  will  not  happen  If  all  the' 
world  takes  sides  and  tallts  of  war.    War  be- 
comes almost  certain  then." 

This  was  not  said  by  the  spokesman  for  a 
fat  and  contented  land,  free  of  the  troubles 
and  problems  that  beset  other  countries.  No 
country  is  faced  with  more  danger,  from 
within  and  without,  than  India.  But,  said 
Nehru,  "I  do  believe.  In  accordance  with  my 
master's  teachtog,  that  there  Is  another  way 
to  meet  this  situation  and  solve  the  problem 
that  faces  us." 

Even  as  he  talked  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  were  brlngtog 
to  a  grotesque  climax  the  consequences  of 
the  fears  Nehru  deplored.  A  Jittery  Congress 
was  engaged  In  forctog  on  the  President  and 
his  administration  the  expenditure  of  vastly 
more  money  for  national  defense  than  the 
President  had  asked  for  or  was  prepared  to 
spend.  Scrap  the  plan  for  a  48-froup  Air 
Force,  Congress  told  the  President;  give  us 
58  groups.  Congress,  says  Congress,  knows 
best.  Anyhow,  Congress  Is  scared  and  Isn't 
taking  any  chances.  Who  are  these  people 
In  the  Military  Establishment  that  refuse  to 
Join  us  In  our  Jitters?  Brtog  'em  In,  well 
show  'em.  Fifteen  billion  dollars?  Make  It 
seventeen. 

The  man  from  India  must  find  the  mood  of 
our  highest  law-maktog  body  anything  but 
reassuring.  He  knows  what  it  will  mean  to 
his  country  If  fear  rules  the  decisions  made 
In  Russia  and  the  United  States.  India  vrtU 
be  caught  squarely  to  the  middle  of  the  re- 
sulting conflict  and  the  todependence 
achieved  by  peaceful  patience  will  be  lost 
more  quickly  than  It  was  gained.  He  can 
only  hope  that  one  of  the  two  contendtog 
countries  will  listen  as  he  says: 

"The  colossal  expenditure  of  energy  and 
resources  on  armaments  that  is  an  out- 
standing ferture  of  many  national  budgets 
today  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  world 
peace.  Perhaps  even  a  fraction  of  that  out- 
lay In  other  ways  and  for  other  purposes  will 
provide  a  more  endtu-lng  basis  for  peace  and 
happiness." 

Congress  Is  going  Homt  now  to  cool  off. 
Perhaps  as  It  doea  so  it  will  tee  aome  tig* 
nlflcanc*  m  the  wnrmth  of  the  welcome  glten 
to  India'a  man  of  bpsce  as  be  rod*  throtlgb 
th»  main  street  at  wtm  Yofit, 
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KXTINSION  OF  RBMARXS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  8KIIATI  OF  TH«  L'NllEU  STATB 

Wcdnesdaw.  October  19  (UgiUatire  4ay 
0/  Mondav.  Octobrr  17).  194$ 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R*coB»  an  address  entitled  "Chal- 
lenge to  Prcedom."  dehvered  by  Mr. 
W.   Cvnerano,   national   presl- 

,  American  Watch  Workers  Union. 

before  the  Illinois -Eastern  Iowa  district 
convention  of  Klwuiis  International,  at 
the  Ed«ewater  BeMb  Hotel.  Chicago.  lU.. 
on  September  20.  1M9. 

There  beint  no  objection,  the  address 
vss  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoid. 
as  follows: 

Wbm  one  speAlu  to  k  gvonp  ot  Klv&n- 
lan*.  or  tb«  membera  of  any  other  of  tbe 
—  I  liM  Clubs  In  •slcMnor  in  America,  one 
cannot  help  bat  grt  tiM  f— Itng  that  here  is 
the  tnM  AoMrica  which  most  of  the  world 
knows  nothing  about.  The  true  purpcM  at  a 
MTvicc  club  u  good  tttkumtttip, 
tag  yoor  nclgribor.  ezteatftag  a 
to  those  that  need  help,  and  understanding 
nature, 
trouble  with  moat  of  us  in  America  is 
ttMit  w*  aula*  too  aaaBf  dtcli  pbwaM  and 
teU  to  realise  th«  tma  mMntng  ot  worda. 
When  we  ili— iiii  with Kmeone,  we  tag  them 
with  a  name.  When  we  itl— grtp  with  a  group, 
ve  put  a  name  on  them  that  la  dleagree- 
•tate.  We  refVM  to  look  at  the  other  (el- 
low's  Tlewpotnt  from  his  eyas  as  wea  as  o\ir 

la  polMaa  aad  la  tkm  ap— aian  at  oar  Got- 
•rnment.  We  call  names  without  rsaiiang 
tte  sSect  of  It  It  U  time  in  America  that 
«•  UBdwatood  what  the  challenges  to  free- 
dom WW  Caliing  nsmss  does  not  socooipilah 
iHiTtblng.  It's  tuns  for  action:  it's  tlms  lor 
•OManMttM  action  la  flghUng  those  things 
Which  chaUcBgc  oar  Irssdom. 

This  summer.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
vlalt  sight  European  countries — England. 
^Pi'ir*lftn**.  Prance.  Belgium.  Holland.  Ger- 
many. BalUcilsud.  and  Italy.  In  80  day*.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  through  73  tzkdus- 
trlal  planu  and  watch  the  dtlHBS  d  ttoose 
eounCrles  at  work.  I  bad  the  chaaee,  aad 
took  sdrantage  of  It.  to  look  orer  their  lirlng 
conditions;  the  stores  in  which  they  made 
their  purehasss;  tbs  places  where  they  enter. 
talned  thMMOlvcs:  aad  I  can  aaatu's  you  that 
no  coUcfi  sdacalkia  could  give  to  a  oian  the 
aadantaadtog  of  cronoailcs  that  I  was  able 
to  Tlcw  flrsi  hand.  Onwiawnlsai  Is  aot  ram- 
pant in  those  countries,  but  ths  reactionary 
forcea  which  do  iu>t  give  men  aiMl  women 
the  chance  to  Urs  as  middle-class  have  set 
ths  stag*  through  corruption  aad  bankruptcy 
in  goT*nuBcnt  for  the  Sorlst  Union  to  aaor* 
In. 

POr  the  first  time  in  my  lift.  I  bcllere  I 
know  what  cnmmunlam  means.  It  does  not 
■Man  what  we  in  Ajnariea  oonuxwnly  baUer* 
n  to  OMan.  It  1*  Bot  the  philosophy  of  Karl 
Marx;  It  Ic  not  the  philosophy  that  the 
planned  economists  are  sellli^(  la  w^»»^ 
and  arc  sslling  here  at  b'^me.  Communism 
Is  a  catch  word  by  which  plajxncd  sconomlsu 
destroy  government. 

Justlflahly.  It  this  point,  you  my  "nThat 
•iM  could  communism  mmr,? '  To  find  the 
true  an.TW*r  to  what  cotnmtinlsm  mans,  mm 
must  talk  to  men  and  women  who  havs  left 


behind  the  Iron  ctirtain.  and 
ij  the  a^>ating  population  of 
eountrtcs.  Persons  who  would 
rathfv  be  without  a  boms,  rather  titaa  com- 
ptf  with  the  system  whk-h  was  being  lnstl> 
tuted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mrk  eveiybudy  refers  to  the  home  of  oom> 
mvBlHB  as  Russia  and  coiwlders  it  an  ide- 
ology  that  people  of  their  own  free  cliolce 
▼Dte  for  and  adept  as  a  form  of  government; 
no'hlng  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Kvsry  Soviet  oflelal  in  the  Berlin  eone  re- 
seuu  being  called  a  Romlan;  he  wants  to 
be  known  a*  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  becauae  b«  wears  the  uniform  of  a  So- 
viet Union  does  not  mean  that  be  Is  a  Rus- 
sian, for  be  might  be  a  metuber  of  any  of  the 
nations  that  are  now  tinder  the  control  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  I*  an  economic  system 
which  Is  entirety  controlled  by  the  Politburo. 
la  CngUah-epeaklng  language,  the  Politburo 
Is  the  executive  committee  or  the  steering 
committee,  the  group  that  is  in  complete 
control. 

The  group  that  Is  In  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ft  the  equivalent  of  the  csar  of  yes- 
terday, the  king  cf  the  early  centuries,  the 
emperor  of  yeeteryear. 

In  order  to  properly  tmderstand  the  au- 
thority and  control  of  this  group,  one  must 
go  back  In  history  to  the  days  before  the 
Magna  Carta  of  King  John,  when  the  divine 
rule  of  kings  was  amumed  by  human  be- 
ings. The  authority  of  this  controlling  group 
is  as  absolute  over  their  subjects  as  the 
authority  of  Queen  Antoinette. 

Tte  ftrv*  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  obe- 
dience. If  a  cltlaen  of  the  lands  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union  acquiesces  to 
eoB»|aste  control  of  his  mind  and  body,  be 
will  hare  no  problems  with  the  controlling 
group.  This  means  that  he  shall  woric  whwc 
he  is  told,  live  where  he  is  told,  eat  where 
he  la  told,  and  have  his  planned  recreation 
where  he  is  supervised.  If  he  Is  willing  to  do 
thl-s.  he  will  be  fed  and  clothed;  if  not.  he 
must  face  the  same  terrors  that  many  per- 
sona did  m  the  years  before  the  Uagna  Car^a. 

This  small  group  that  Is  In  control  de- 
mands obedience  to  their  control  in  the  same 
ma:uaer  that  kings  demanded  it  of  their  sub- 
Jecu  in  previous  ysar*.  And  because  they 
that  the  human  mind,  when  it  be- 
tted, refusea  to  be  herded,  the 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  installed 
method  of  education  for  their 
subjeeu. 

Within  this  method  of  education  there  can 
be  no  meetings  ot  men  like  Kiwanlans  and 
Rotarlaas.  There  can  be  no  religion  where 
men  can  worship  their  God  in  their  own  way, 
for  religion  rsprsssau  a  thrv^at  to  the  author- 
ity ot  the  state,  and  the  ^  inen  can  tolerate 
no  challenge  to  their  au':..  rlty.  There  can 
be  no  free  use  of  textbcx>Ks  and  literattu-e 
which  has  been  handed  down  through  the 
agt*.  for  varying  viewpoints  might  give  men 
the  use  of  reason  to  doubt  the  system.  There 
can  be  no  choice  of  the  listener  in  the  type 
of  mualc  bs  would  want  to  hear,  for  music 
sometimes  stirs  men  to  action,  to  challenge 
Injustices. 

There  can  bt  no  social  gatherings  or  sports 
aSalrs  without  government  supervision,  for 
wben  men  and  women  get  together  without 
such  superrislon  they  might  organize  for 
action  to  challenge  the  injustices  which  their 
minds  can  observe. 

The  challenci  of  control  of  the  mind  is 
what  tlie  Soviet  Union  is  most  concerned 
with,  and  vlthiB  the  Iron  curtain  today  one 
eoMiataie  to  the  eantrol  of  the  mind  or  one 
does  not  continue  to  exist. 

Contrast  this  totalitarian  way  with  what 
the  Uluslonary  lefu  within  our  Nation  and 
other  countrlM  at  the  world  paint  the  pic- 
ture o<  the  phlioaophy  of  Karl  Man.  with  all 
Its  contradictions,  as  a  means  to  better  the 
lot  of  human  beings  to  l>e. 


It  la  interesting  to  note  fiere  that  the  fight 
for  freedom  et  aunda,  freedom  of  reugim, 
frsedom  ct  edueatlou.  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity has  only  made  headway  and  real  head- 
way for  lew  than  900  yeara.  Munarciaes  ex- 
Istsd  throughout  this  world  everywhere  leas 
than  SOO  years  ago.  Starting  with  the  Magna 
Carta  of  King  John  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  every  living  person  tn  the  world 
ought  to  read  that  Magna  Carta  and  truly 
understand  it  for  the  living  document  which 
it  is.  and  continuing  on  with  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Revolutionary  War  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  on  for  the  next  150 
years,  have  men  become  freenien  and  allowed 
to  select  their  own  governments 

One  must  realim  tliat  the  exploitation  of 
man  by  governments  continues  even  now 
afUr  World  War  II  through  the  uae  of  the 
colonies  in  Africa  by  foreign  governments. 

The  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  as  much 
absolute  monarclis  as  any  humans  that  were 
ever  in  control  of  any  governmeut.  What 
the  long-haired  men  and  the  short-haired 
women  who  wander  throxighout  the  United 
States  preaching  the  gospel  of_  communlBm 
fail  to  tell  is  that  they  themselves  have  no 
understanding  of  how  the  Soviet  Union  :ulee 
and  what  it  stands  for. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  the  clti- 
aens  of  any  nation  to  freely  vote  to  annex 
themselves  to  their  form  of  government,  for 
such  a  free  choice  would  make  It  too  difll- 
cult  to  install  their  system  into  lieing  In  any 
nation. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  expend  its  sys- 
tem and  intends  to  expand  Its  system  by  the 
default  of  goverz.meuis  ^hich  become  cor- 
rupt or  t>ankrupt. 

They  are  willing  to  wait  for  their  oppor- 
ttmlty.  as  they  waited  for  World  War  II  to 
develop.  They  planned,  they  worked  with 
Hitler  to  start  World  War  11.  they  were  his 
allies.  And  alter  they  got  him  In.  they 
turned  on  him  and  Joined  the  Allies,  and 
then  became  the  only  victors  of  World  War 
II.  for  war-devastated  countries  like  Poland, 
eastern  Germany,  and  the  Balkan  countries 
had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  rule  of 
occupation,  and  with  that  rule  of  occupa- 
tion came  obedience  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  you  consider  the  expansion  of  the 
Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  one  only  then 
can  realize  the  price  that  we  have  paid  in 
World  War  II  In  settling  the  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  only  expand  lU  sys- 
tem by  natural  boundaries.  It  cannot  skip 
a  nation  and  annex  another  nation;  It  can- 
not akip  western  Germany  and  take  over 
Belgium  or  Holland;  it  cannot  take  Italy  and 
forget  about  Greece;  it  cannot  move  in  on 
Korea  and  forget  about  China;  it  cannot 
take  over  Persia  and  not  have  India. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  extend  lu  control 
by  natural  boundaries.  It  must  have  west- 
em  Germany  if  It  Is  to  control  Belgium. 
Holland,  Prance,  and  the  British  Isle*.  It 
must  have  Plnland  if  It  U  to  have  the  Scandi- 
navian counuies.  as  It  must  have  Greece  if  it 
is  to  have  Italy.  That  U  why  China  is  so 
important  to  it  in  the  Asiatic  nations. 

As  It  extends  its  control,  it  removes  its 
trade  and  lU  economics  from  the  free  mar- 
kets ct  tlie  world.  Its  only  purchases  are 
those  materials  which  It  needs  to  supple- 
ment lu  own  production,  and  as  Its  sphere 
of  infiuenoe  moves  on.  these  needs  become 

Ths  Soviet  Union  U  an  economic  system 
ruled  by  abaolute  monarclis  who  are  willing 
to  wait  for  governments  to  become  corrupt 
or  bankrupt  so  that  they  can  «iove  In  and 
ws  in  ths  United  States  had  better  realize 
what  those  two  words  mean  if  we  are  to 
combat  the  extension  of  influenos  of  ths 
SoTist  Union. 

To  taks  loyalty  oaths,  to  profess  allegiance 
to  our  flag,  to  tell  ourselves  we  are  good 
Americans,  and  then  pursus  economic  poll- 
cles  which  will  bankrupt  our  country,  plays 
right  into  ths  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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What  do  I  mean  by  this?  Wben  a  nation 
■tarts  taxing  its  citizens  to  ths  breaking 
pdnt,  that  is  when  those  citizens  turn  against 
their  form  of  government,  and  no  nation 
can  owe  money  without  some  day  paying  it 
bacit  to  those  from  whom  it  i>orrows.  No  na- 
tion can  have  a  centralized  government  with- 
out shutting  out  of  Its  government  the  ablll- 
ties  and  minds  of  many  men  and  women  at 
the  local  and  State  leva!  who  have  no  op- 
portunity to  contribute  abilities  or  Intelli- 
gence to  the  functions  of  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  well  knew 
that  a  strong  centralized  government  func- 
tioning over  several  generations,  destroys  the 
participation  In  government  of  the  citizens 
of  that  government,  and  that  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  left  in  the  control  of  a  few; 
and  whether  or  not  we  like  It,  435  Congress- 
men and  96  United  States  Senators  are  only 
a  few  out  of  150,000,000  people.  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  531  men  to  be  experts  In  all  the 
fields  which  our  Government  partlclpmtes  in, 
as  it  Is  impossible  for  administrative  cffl- 
clals  to  be  practical  men  in  all  the  fields  they 
administrate  In. 

A  centralized  government  always  controls 
and  never  regulates.  The  true  function  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  to 
bind  us  together  as  a  free  people  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, as  we  understand  it,  means  freedom  of 
action  for  its  citizens  in  conformance  with 
sound  regulations  that  bring  about  a  good 
society. 

The  pursuit  erf  happiness  means  to  me  just 
that.  It  means  the  pursuit  of  education,  the 
ptirsult  of  religion,  the  ptirsult  of  opportu- 
nity— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "pursuit."  It 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  pursuit 
means  the  realization  or  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objective.  The  planned  economists 
t>elleve  It  is  the  function  of  government  to 
take  care  of  one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
regardless  of  one's  Initiative  or  Intelligence. 
To  me  the  function  of  government  means 
that  all  should  take  care  of  themselves  ex- 
cept those  that  are  old  and  indigent.  Those 
that  are  able-bodied  should  work  within  the 
frameworlc  of  the  capitalistic  system  to 
achieve  productivity  and  to  carry  their  own 
weight  in  the  lioat. 

The  founding  fathers  of  our  country  rec- 
ognized this  and  spelled  it  out  so  carefully 
in  our  Constitution.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  strong  State  governments  and 
strong  community  government.  No  group 
from  within  or  without  could  ever  take  over 
the  United  States  with  48  strong  State  gov- 
ernments and  strong  community  govern- 
ments within  those  States.  But.  when  we 
surrender  the  right  to  rule  ourselves  to  our 
Federal  Government,  we  turn  over  our  rights 
and  prerogatives  to  a  Federal  Government  so 
far  removed  from  our  control. 

The  advocates  of  the  Soviet  Union  want  us 
to  have  strong  federal  government,  for  they 
realize  that  with  a  strong  federal  government 
which  will  give  away  and  dissipate  Its  assets, 
that  they  then  can  undermine  that  govern- 
ment. 

If  you  are  careful  to  observe  those  members 
of  the  Uluslonary  left,  you  will  note  that  they 
are  for  the  Government  controlling  every- 
thing. They  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  health  Insurance,  housing,  banks, 
our  economic  system,  for  they  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  bankrupt.  They  do 
not  want  housing  projects  financed  within 
the  community:  they  do  not  want  local  pri- 
vately run  insurance  and  hospitalization 
plans;  they  do  not  want  the  ijanks  to  be  lo- 
cally owned  and  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  want  everything  controlled  at 
the  top  level  where  the  people  can't  observe 
tbs  operation  and  cant  put  the  checks  and 
balances  that  a  democratic  people  should  al- 
ways have  on  their  Government. 


How  can  wt,  m  a  aatlon,  give  leadership 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  fight 
against  extension  of  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  If  we  do  not  maintain  a  soimd  econ- 
omy here  at  home?  No  economy  can  Im 
sound  unless  It  is  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
A  nation  such  as  our  cannot  fight  a  war  such 
as  World  War  II  without  paying  for  it.  Who 
in  America  has  made  any  sacrifice  to  pay  the 
cost  of  World  War  n  other  than  those  who 
died  and  were  wounded  on  the  tuittlefields. 
Many  billions  of  dollars  were  spent  to  win 
the  war,  and  we  still  owe  those  billions  of 
dollars,  and  we  go  on  in  otir  heyday  of 
spending  more  and  more  every  day. 

We  all  want  more  services  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  we  think  that  it's  all  right  to 
run  up  the  bill.  We  are  devastating  our 
economy:  we  are  milking  corporate  enter- 
prise so  that  it  can  no  longer  maintain  alert 
engineering  and  research  facilities.  We  are 
milking  corporate  enterprise  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  attract  new  working  capital  to 
finance  its  inventories  and  accounts  receiv- 
ables, as  well  as  expansion  of  Its  facilities. 

The  planned  economists  advocate  to  the 
worker:  Produce  less  and  get  more,  raising 
the  prices  of  goods  beyond  our  reach.  We 
insist  that  our  Government  make  payments 
to  people  who  are  able-bodied  and  who  can 
afford  to  do  without  such  payments.  We 
insist  that  our  Government  give  help  to  many 
who  do  not  come  in  the  category  of  the 
aged  and  the  indigent. 

Yes,  we're  lor  making  every  man  a  king 
without  realizing  that  every  king  had  sub- 
jects to  provide  for  liim.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  no  subjects.  If  we  are  to  receive, 
we  must  produce.  If  we  recei'^e  from  our 
Government,  we  mtist  pay  for  it,  and  gov- 
ernment is  no  different  than  Individuals  are; 
when  you  borrow,  you  must  repay. 

If  everyone  in  the  United  States  realizes 
this,  we  would  then  Insist  on  the  return  of 
the  functions  of  government  to  where  we 
could  do  something  about  it,  and  that  is 
projjerly  In  the  hands  of  our  commtmity  and 
State  governments. 

The  words  "Federal  aid"  should  disappear 
from  our  language.  The  function  of  our 
Federal  Government  should  be  to  regulate 
abuses,  whether  those  abvises  fall  in  the 
field  of  industry,  labor,  or  agrlctilture.  Gov- 
ernment's function  should  never  be  the  dis- 
tributor of  funds.  We  must  not  take  away 
from  those  who  have  to  provide  for  those 
who  have  not  by  confiscatory  taxation. 
Abraham  Lincoln  spelled  out  the  way  when 
he  said,  if  you  see  a  house  that  you  like 
that  a  neighbor  owns,  don't  tear  It  down 
but  build  one  yourself.  There  is  enough 
opportunity  In  America  for  everyone  to  pro- 
gress If  they  are  willing  to  work  for  it;  and 
the  power  of  taxation  Is  what  we  fought  the 
Revolutionary  War  over,  and  the  power  of 
taxation,  when  it  t>ecomes  confiscatory,  de- 
stroys the  fotindations  of  government.  . 

The  power  of  taxation  and  the  way  it  Is 
being  utilized  today  in  the  United  States  is 
confiscatory.  Chapter  102  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  dees  not  allow  enough  to  any 
concern  for  depreciation  so  that  It  can  main- 
tain a  modern,  up-to-date  plant,  with  new 
technological  Improvements,  new  .lachinery. 
and  up-to-date  know-how. 

Our  Federal  Income  taxes  today  destroy  the 
initiative  of  men  of  brains  and  talent  so  that 
they  do  not  want  to  exert  themselves  to 
create  new  ventures  which  create  jol>s.  Our 
Federal  Income  taxes  today  do  not  permit 
corporations  to  earn  enough  profit  so  that 
they  can  pay  dividends  and  plow  back  enough 
earnings  to  attract  new  working  capital. 
This  can  be  easily  proved  by  uklng  the  assets 
of  many  of  the  corporations  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  you  can  buy 
these  corporations  outright  for  less  than  the 
quick  assets  or  the  break-up  value  of  those 
companies. 


When  corporate  enterprise  cannot  obtain 
new  money  to  finance  its  inventories,  its  ae- 
counu  receivables,  and  its  expaiuions,  it 
means  that  It  cannot  create  new  JoIm,  and  it 
means  that  our  economy  Is  deteriorating,  re- 
gardless of  the  optimistic  statements  of  men 
high  in  our  Government. 

When  an  economy  deteriorates  and  cannot 
provide  new  jol»,  it  means  unemployment. 
Much  imemployment  means  depressions. 
Depressions  mean  chaos  in  government; 
that's  when  the  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union 
move  in  to  take  over.  And  when  you  have  a 
centralized  government,  all  you  have  to  move 
in  are  a  few  men  in  key  places  and  it's  all 
over  but  the  shouting.  That's  why  the  men 
and  women  of  America  must  become  cogni- 
zsmt  toward  their  responsibility  to  their  own 
Government,  and  we  must  work  toward  the 
end  of  strong  community  government  and 
strong  State  governments. 

Whether  you're  working  in  a  factory  or  an 
oCQce  worker,  or  on  a  farm;  whether  you're 
management  or  a  banker,  you  have  a  stake 
in  seeing  to  it  that  we  have  sound  govern- 
ment that  is  neither  corrupt  nor  bankrupt, 
for  If  you  don't,  regardless  of  all  the  breast- 
beating  you  may  do  as  to  your  loyalty  to  our 
form  of  government,  you  are  surrendering  the 
only  weapon  that  you  have  to  combat  the 
extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  is  true  here  for  us  is  more  true  for 
the  peoples  of  Etirope,  for  they  have  never  en- 
Joyed  a  capitalistic  system  with  a  virile  labor 
movement  working  within  its  framework  to 
create  a  great  middle  class.  The  rich  get 
richer,  the  poor  get  poorer  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  all  the  aid  that  w  can  give  through 
the  Marshall  plan  Isnt  going  to  aid  the  peo- 
ple to  become  middle  class,  and  if  we  are  to 
prevent  an  extension  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  European  countries,  it  Is 
imperative  that  as  religion  sent  their  mis- 
sionaries to  teach  Christianity,  that  the  labor 
movement  of  America  and  corporate  enter- 
prise of  America  teach  cooperative  capitalism 
to  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

As  we  in  America  built  our  economy  on  co- 
operative capitalism,  which  simply  means 
prosperous  corporate  enterprise  which  pays 
adequate  dividends  to  the  stocltholder,  ade- 
quate salaries  to  management  for  furnish- 
ing the  brains  of  direction,  a  fair  day's  pay 
for  a  fair  day's  wwk,  with  the  accompanying 
job  security  that  a  prosperotis  enterprise  can 
give  to  employees,  and  lowered  prices  to  the 
consumer  through  high  productivity  on  the 
part  of  management  and  labor,  so  must  we 
teach  the  peoples  of  Europe  the  way  to 
achieve  economic  security. 

To  build  modem  plants  in  Europe  is  not 
enough,  you  must  have  an  economic  system 
there  that  creates  a  middle  class  with  con- 
sumer income  to  ptirchase  consumer  goods. 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  a  man  to  woric  48  hoxirs 
In  a  week  on  a  nice  n*w  machine  and  then 
find  that  he  does  not  have  enough  money  to 
eat,  let  alone  dress  himself  and  his  family. 
That  is  the  exact  fate  of  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope today,  and  unless  something  is  done, 
and  done  soon,  to  educate  the  worlcing  man 
and  woman  of  Etirope  as  to  what  a  virile  lalx>r 
movement  can  accomplish  at  the  collective 
bargaining  table  for  them,  all  we  will  have 
accomplished  in  this  postwar  world  is  to  set 
up  modem  plants  with  new  roads  and  public 
works  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  Into. 

As  one  who  Ijelieves  in  the  capitalistic 
system  and  is  flrmly  convinced  that  Govern- 
ment's function  is  to  serve  the  people,  not  to 
boss  them.  I  reiterate  to  you  that  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  l>e  extended 
unless  we  ourselves  in  western  Europe  and 
in  North  and  South  America  allow  oiu"  gov- 
ernments to  become  banlcrupt  or  corrupt. 
We  cant  let  it  happen  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  gains  that  free  men  and  women  have 
made  since  the  days  of  the  Magna  Carta. 
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Lesislatiott  B«nefitiB{  Postal  Workers 


N  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  irxw  Touc 

HI  THX  BOUSB  or  BIPSHBrTATIVIS 

WednetAat.  October  19, 1949 

Mr.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
tkM  RKoaa.  I  Include  the  foUowtn«  state- 
tamdt  bj  me  before  Hou.^  Post 
azMl  CjTil  Service  Committee  on 
of  legislation  benefiting  our  postal 


ta 


It  la  a  ptouur«  tor  m*  to  spcaic  In  the 
«<  our  voribj  postal  workan.  I 
tntwtad  In  tb«lr  weltart. 
I K  la  aqr  iMipa  ttat  lagMaUoa  will  tfo- 
parmlt  tbam  to  aajoy  a 
i  of  imnf — a  ataadard  tMooaa- 
tn  tlMlr  eoaUTT**  Msploy. 
entering  Congrew  I  waa  well  aware 
'ot  tbatr  many  probleoas.  Since  taking  my 
oath  of  iMrt  on  Februa.'y  38  I  bare  been  In 
vttk  ttaa  lapraMiMativca  of 
la  vartoua  aae- 
\  cff  Urn  aoHDUy.  aipacl&lly  in  tbe  Greater 
Torii  araa.  Divti^  Um  laat  few  montba 
I  bava  haM  regular  osmimmoem  with 
of  ttoa  varlCNiB  pcwtal  organ!— ttona.  It 
aaea  a  piaaaiin  to  aaaociatc  wlti>  tbem  and 
to  aaaa  Um  baaaAt  at  tlMlr  oplnkma  on  oaat- 
to  tte  walfra  at  tbalr  aiaiahira 
ia  WmIiIi^Uhi  I  flad  that  the  Na- 
Pt^mntton  at  Poat  OAc*  Oarka  rom- 
Moi  ct  tba  lagHlatlTe  and  eaac- 
atlva  bfaacWa  of  tlM  OovenuBant. 

before  ttM  United  Stataa  OoTcm- 
no  atnke  prurtilana  la  laaw 
and  postal  araployaa.  ihatr 
labor  iat»alaiHi—  had  volontarUy  givan  up 
all  rii^hta  to  aagi^a  te  atollMa  Ttaua.  the 
postal  a—plofaaa  mn  without,  what  labor 
a  aaoat  aCaetrra  weapon. 
tiMy  are  problbttcd  tram  angaglDC 
Ib  poUttcal  acttTity.  Ccmgrasa.  tbarefore.  la 
the  principal  forum  to  which  poatal  cm- 
t  go  tor  reUaC  oa  major  laauaa 
ot  BMklag  thabr  waau  kxkown  In 
af  wagaa  and  coodltiona  uX  aaft- 
la,  to  put  It  eooacrvatlvaly.  most 
kuat  rciy  upon  their  reputa- 
rkcra  and  aa  loyal  dtlaezu  to 
win  tha  am»pmt  of  those  who  have  the  power 
to  graat  tliatar  rwqttaata.    Tbaaa  are  aoma  of 

they  and  their 
Mof  thla 
Ilia  op  to  aa.  tiM  Ciwigi— .  to  aaa  that 
thmj  ai«  tiaatad  Justly  and  fairly.  I  am 
anrVma  that  their  hopaa  be  rrallaart.  and 
thstr   natwal  and  jwaUAad  aaplratlona  not 


It  time,  thara  arc  pending  ba- 
i  <wanailtt—  many  poatal  blUa  varihy 
eonsidaratloa.  Maaf  ot  any 
I  have  been  atrlvlng  to  Lnaore 
It  Into  law  before  Uiia  aeaalon 
of  Congreaa  adjcuma.  I  am  capaclally  In- 
taraatad  la  helping  tha  ampieyaaa  obtain  a 
aalary  IncNaaa  of  at  laaaC  gHO  pm  annum, 
klarlaa  hava  aot  been  adjuatad 
to  aaaat  tiM  peasant  inflationary 
Laat  yaar.  tn  order  to  reatore  the 
purchaaing  power  of  tha  poatal  am- 
ptoyaaa.  a  nuintmum  aa'ary  increaaa  of  1000 
abaolutaly  oaceaaary  Bowctct.  the 
■a  paaaad  a  bill  providing 
an  tncraaaa  of  only  gMO  It  will  ba  recalled 
that  when  Praatdaat  Ttuman  algned  tha  bill, 
he  expreaaed  dtaappotetment  at  thla  unall 
amoxint  and  tntfleated  that  when  the  op- 
portunity would  again  ariae.  be  would  aup- 
port  a  ator*  adequate  lncrex&«  In  pay.  I 
wtioMieartadly    rapport    tha    Freaident    in 


thla  objcctlva.  We  muat  aee  to  tt  that  our 
postal  workara  are  grantad  tha  puNfeatMat 
power  which  thay  have  loat. 

I  know  of  no  oaora  daaarrtng  ercmp.  Ttiesa 
poatal  emptoyeea  are  young  family  men  try- 
ing to  meet  their  obltgatlona  on  an  annual 
aalary  of  ta.SSO  which  la  toUUy  inadequate 
to  meet  today's  coat  of  living.  Hm  aanbera 
of  thla  committee  ahould  be  tnlWMlad  In 
knowinr  that  aa  agalnat  tha  afaiage  of 
August  15.  1990.  tha  following  iHafa<  have 
takrn  place,  accordlnt;  to  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor StatUtloa  (the  figure  100  rcprcaenta  the 
eoKt  of  llTlng  index  for  193»-M)  : 

It  la  clear  that  all  ttaaaa  of  aipaaaa  hare 
gone  up  The  moat  wfant  nacaaaltlaa.  which 
all  familiaa  muat  bava.  with  the  MMapMon 
of  rent,  luira  gone  up  moat.  The  aaall  la- 
creaae  granted  the  poatal  workers  during;  the 
Dgbtieth  Congreaa  has  become  obaolata  and 
Inadequate  by  the  ttim  of  erenU. 

Trained  personnel  are  tietng  lost  tkluuglK 
out  the  Poet  OfBce  Department  baeatMO  of 
tha  low  pay  aealaa.  During  1947.  a.«B7  postal 
anployaaa  war*  aaparatad  from  the  Chicago 
poat  oOce  due  to  reslgnatlona  and  other 
eauaca.  An  indication  of  the  financial  loaa 
to  tha  Oovamment  of  thla  kind  of  turn -over 
can  be  aeen  when  wa  cooalder  that  tt  coat  at 
laaat  gift  to  add  and  subtract  each  of  thaM 
paraoos  from  tha  federal  pay  roll.  Thla  adda 
ap  to  a  loaa  of  gaejUW  for  Chicago  alone 
Daring  tha  fiscal  year  1949.  throughout  the 
counuy  (excluding  the  railway  maU  aenr- 
lea).  t2JH9  postal  amployeaa  were  aeparated 
tiom  tha  poatal  aerrlca.  kiul  It  coat  the  Oof- 
avmaaant  ggS8.190  to  add  and  aubtract  thla 
number   of   employeca    from    the    rolls. 

Axwther  leglalaUve  Item  which  la  deserving 
of  Boasidsratlon  by  thla  aeaaUttaa  la  that  of 
kiafavtty  legislation  on  babatf  cf  thoaa  darks, 
camera,  aupervtaora.  and  mall 
rounding  out  26.  SO.  and  in  many 
than  40  yeara  of  aervlce.    In  1945.  a  law 

by  GcaigiasB  creating  three  longevity 
>  of  glOO  aach  for  tbasa  older  empioyass. 
tt  was  fouB4  ttMt  the  aervlce  al- 
ready given  was 
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A  further  Matlir  which  I  wish  to  dlacuaa  Is 
that  of  vacatkm  and  aick  leave  aa  regards 
postal  employaea.  All  other  United  SUtes 
Oovmunant  amployaes  gat  36  days'  annual 
vacation  and  15  days'  sick  leave.  I  am  In 
wholehearted  accord  with  thla  privilege  and 
deem  it  neoesaary  to  the  high  morale  eaaen- 
tlal  to  their  occupationa  and  to  the  health 
and  to  the  well-being  of  thcmaelves  and  their 
familiea.  However,  poatal  employeea  receive 
only  15  days'  annual  vacation  and  10  day* 
aick  leave.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  this 
discriminatory  treatment.  Poatal  workers 
are  cartalnly  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
tn  the  matter  of  vacations  and  sick  leave  as 
all  other  Federal  employees.  This  la  an  old 
and  manifest  Injtutice. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  abotit 
the  problem  of  feaapfag  good  men  nn  the  Job 
at  the  top  laiwla  of  tha  Oovemment.  We 
ahould  not  forget  that  there  la  aiao  a  problem 
of  keeping  good  men  on  the  Job  at  the  lower 
levela.  If  given  a  fair  opportunity,  many  of 
tbeae  men  now  at  the  lower  levela  will  cod- 
tinue  to  give  the  Federal  Oovemment  loyal, 
devoted,  and  efficient  service  for  many  years 
to  coma.  By  eliminating  some  of  the  lajus- 
tlcaa  now  present,  are  will  help  Indiice  com- 
petent men  to  raaiala  in  the  poatal  aervlce. 
I  strongly  urge  tbia  ooaunittee  to  take  imme- 


dlato  action  and  report  out  legislation  which 
will  oorreet  thaae  intolerable  conditlona  and 
,  and  improve  otu  postal  Mrvioa. 


There  Ii  No  Qacstion  But  W>.at  Air  Torce 
Secretary  Symioftoa  Yesterday  Made 
Ooe  of  the  Most  Cooviccio^  of  All 
Statements  Heard  to  Date  by  the  Hoasc 
Armed  Sar>ices  Coanaittee  in  the  K*at- 
ter  of  the  Army-Nayy-Air  Controveriy 


EJITENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYfcLIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOC8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed»mda9.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
press  tieadlines  advise  that  Russia's 
Andrei  T.  Vishlnsky  sUtes  that  the 
atomic  k>oinb  ha.s  been  a  rea]  Ru.uian 
yeapon  since  1S47 

Another  headline  tells  that  the  United 
States  Oovcmment  has  ordered  a  speed- 
up in  the  production  of  the  atom  bomb. 

Still  another  hcadhne  reads  as  follows: 

Symington  reaffirms  B  36  faith,  hits 
criuca;  Air  Force  Secretaxy  defenda  strategic 
atomic  bombing. 

Ail  of  the  above  are  front-page  articles 
carried  ii;  today's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  onthinkable  that 
after  we  In  Congress  have  appropriated 
sum."?  running  Into  the  billions  for  the 
production  and  development  of  atom 
tx>mbs.  having  voted  In  this  fiscal  year 
alone  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollar;  for  their  further  manufacture 
and  production,  that  from  top  fligM 
United  States  naval  officers  now  comes 
a  sharp  criticism  and  statements  that 
atom  bombs  are  not  alone  largely  Inef- 
fectual but  that  their  use  In  strategic 
warfare  is  not  only  Ineffective  but  Im- 
moral as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  yesterday 
•ent  to  the  White  House  a  bill  appro- 
priating the  huge  sum  of  $15,585,000  000 
for  this  fiscal  year,  the  most  stupendous 
sum  ever  voted  In  peacetime  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  or  any  other  nation  In  the 
•history  of  the  world. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
this  House  is  at  this  time  holding  a  f  cries 
of  bearings  on  one  of  the  mo&t  impo.'^t.ant 
.'subject  matters  which  ever  came  before 
that  committee. 

Within  a  few  hours.  If  not  minutea, 
thl.<  House  will  adjourn  ?lne  die 

The  important  testimony  rendered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  at  the 
committee  hearings  of  j'csterday,  and  the 
all-Important  testimony  given  to  our 
committee  by  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg. 
Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Air  Force. 
as  well  as  ttie  testimony  of  the  Honorable 
Louis  Jotui.son.  Secretary  of  Defense,  will 
not  t>e  published  nor  will  It  be  available 
for  use  by  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
some  weeks  to  come. 

Because  of  the  national  Interest  in  this 
controversy.  I  Include  the  statements 
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made  by  Secretary  Symington  before  the 
House  Armed  Ser^-ices  Comtnittee. 

The  .statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  is  as  follows: 

STATTMEMT  OP  W.  aTCAKT  STICZXCTOIC,  SKCKZ- 
TAXT.  DZPABTlfEirr  OP  THZ  AZK  POBCa,  BCPOKX 
THE      AIMED      SKaVICXS      COMMrTTSa     OT     THZ 

HOTTss  or  arpaasiNT-^TTvis  coHCEarnwc  thi 

B-36      AND     ECLATED     MATTOS,     OCTOBKa      IB. 
IMS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memtwra  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  already  once  testified  in  these 
hearing!,  aa  have  the  responsible  military 
leaders  of  the  Air  Force,  each  of  the  latter 
giving  to  this  committee  and  to  the  public 
hla  viewa  on  the  matters  wixlch  He  within 
his  profeaaional  eon^wCcnce.  It  woiUd  i>e 
fruitless  to  indulge  in  repietltlon  at  length 
of  vhat  has  already  been  said  by  me  and  by 
these  Air  Force  leaders. 

I  have  follcved  in  detail  the  testimony 
which  has  been  given  before  thU  committee 
during  the  last  2  a-eeks.  The  assertions  tliat 
have  Ijeen  made  are  not  new.  For  many 
years  these  assertions  have  l>een  presented 
to  various  levels  in  the  stnicttire  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  up  to  the  very  top. 
In  considerable  measure  they  have  not  been 
accepted  aa  the  basis  of  national  military 
ptllc\.  and  the  declsiona  not  to  accept  them 
have  been  deliberately  and  thoughtfully  ar- 
rived at  by  the  persons  who  have  the  respon- 
slbUity  of  decision. 

During  this  period  these  assertions  have 
also  been  carried  to  the  public,  through  the 
various  channels  avaUable;  and  from  sources 
sometimes  disclosed,  sometimes  undisclosed. 
If  these  matters  are  to  t>e  dlseoaaed  in  pub- 
lic. It  is  well  tiiat  the  discussion  should  take 
place  before  this  committee,  where  a  full 
presenUtlon  of  all  views  is  guaranteed. 

One  aerlea  of  assertions  that  have  been 
made  In  the  laat  i  weeks  deal  arlth  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation  s  armed  forcea.  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  equipment  for  con- 
ducting offensive  bombing  operations  against 
the  industrial  sources  of  an  enemy's  war- 
making  capacity.  This  attack,  similar  to  the 
attacks  of  recent  years,  has  now  focused  upon 
the  B-36  and  the  functions  for  wtiich  it  ia 
designed. 

It  has  l>ecn  said  that:  First,  the  Nation 
should  not  equip  lt*elf  with  the  means  of 
conducting  an  atomic  offensive  because  an 
atomic  offensive  is  mliitarlly  unsound,  and 
also  immoral.  Sacond.  that  the  B-36  cannot 
do  the  job  of  delivering  the  atomic  l>omb. 
even  if  It  were  desirable  to  conduct  an  atomic 
offensive.  Third.  It  has  been  repeatedly  sug- 
gaatcid  that  the  Air  Force  believes  in.  and  ad- 
▼oeatee.  the  concept  of  a  "iJlltz."  overnight 
war.  And  fourth,  again  the  specter  ot  irregu- 
•laritiea  In  B-dd  procurement  haa  t)een  en- 
cotiraged  to  walk  through  the  halla  of  Con- 
gress. I  will  take  up  tills  latter  point  first. 
When  I  last  appeared  betoie  you.  the  com- 
mittee was  near  the  end  of  Ita  investigation 
on  the  procurement  of  the  B-36;  and  shortly 
afterwards  you  paased  your  resolution  exon- 
erating the  Air  Force  of  all  charges  raised 
in  the  anonymous  doctiment. 

On  C>ctol>er  5.  when  jou  opened  the  second 
phase  of  your  investigation,  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Shoet)  made 
the  following  statement:  "Tills  whole  thing. 
I  think,  as  far  aa  the  public  la  concerned, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  has  l>een  more  or  leas 
unfortunate  We  have  disposed  thoroughly, 
I  think,  of  Items  1  and  3  on  the  agenda.  I 
am  glad  tliat  that  chaff  has  l)een  blown  clear 
out  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  that  chair  haa  blown  back  in  again. 

I  refer  to  the  chuge.  recently  made  and 
repeated  that  I  went  over  the  head  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  authorising  the  pur- 
chase   0^    additional   B-3S    airplanes. 


In  reply  to  this  misstatement,  may  I  reftf 
you  to  the  previous  testimony  given  to  this 
committee  by  mvself  and  by  other  Air  Force 
witnessea.  In  the  history  of  B-36  proc;ire- 
ment,  presented  to  you  by  Gen.  F.  H.  Smith. 
Jr,  he  went  into  great  detal  to  describe  facta 
regarding  the  purchase  of  additional  B-S6 
airplanes.  Tiiese  facta  are  in  the  record  and 
are  available  to  anyone  interested  in  knowing 
the  truth. 

Those  who  were  surprised  at  learning  on 
January  12  of  tlie  Air  Force  intention  to  order 
39  more  B-36  airplanes  shotild  have  looked 
up  the  facts.  They  had  no  reason  to  expect  a 
cut -back,  instead  of  an  increase,  in  the  B-36 
program  tiecause  the  Air  Force  had  decided 
as  far  l>ack  as  June  24.  IMS.  to  continue  the 
original  contract  in  full.  That  vraa  promptly 
told  Secretary  Forrestal.  was  known  through- 
out the  indtistry,  and  certainly  was  no  aecret 
kept  from  anybody  who  profcaMd  interest  in 
this  airplane. 

I.  myself,  learned  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  senior  officers  board  to  purcliase  addi- 
tional B-36's  just  5  days  t>efore  anytxxly  could 
have  read  it  in  the  newspapers,  since  tiie 
Air  Force  ix>ard.  in  which  the  recommenda- 
tion originated,  only  closed  its  proceedings 
January  6. 

TTie  certification  procedure  set  up  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  Defense  stipulated  that  the  pur- 
chase of  all  aircraft  by  the  Air  For^e,  and 
also  by  the  Navy,  must  he  approved  by  the 
President  tjefore  funds  appropriated  under 
Public  Law  547— the  fiscal  year  1&48  supple- 
mental appropriations  bUl — can  be  released. 
This  fact,  known  to  any  Interested  person. 
In  the  Navy  as  well  as  in  the  Air  Force, 
meant  not  only  tliat  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Air  Force  to  olJtain  the  approval  of  Secretary 
Forrestal  to  ptirchase  additional  B-'i6  air- 
plane*, or  any  other  type  airplane,  but  also 
that  Mr.  Forrestal  had  to  make  a  written 
recommendation  for  such  purchase  to  the 
President.  In  other  words  the  procedure  re- 
quired that  the  approval  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be 
obtained. 

In  accordance  with  this  procedure,  the 
Air  Force  request  for  the  release  of  funds 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Forrestal  in  an  official 
doctiment  on  January  28,  1949.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  tin-n  forwarded  the  Air 
Force  request  to  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  to  the  Munitions  Board,  and  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  comment  and 
recommendation.  All  three  agencies  are 
joint  boards  on  which  the  Navy  is  repre- 
sented; and  this  procedure  la  also  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  purchase  of  any  Navy  plane. 
In  addition.  General  Vandenljerg  Informed 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  January  19  of 
the  Air  Force  lnt<ntion  to  increase  the  num- 
t>er  of  B-36  lx>mbaniment  groups  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  budget  program  from  2  to  4;  and 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
medium  group  program. 

Mr.  Forrestal  also  personally  discussed  tlila 
matter  of  more  B-36  planes  with  Dr.  Karl 
Compton.  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board;  and  with  General  Elsen- 
hower. t>efore  passing  on  to  the  President 
his  own  recommendation  for  purchase. 

The  President  In  turn  submitted  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Bu.'-eau  of  the  Budget  for  re- 
view; and  later  It  was  referred  back  again 
to  General  Eisenhower,  who  was  then  act- 
ing as  advisor  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  just 
replaced  Mr.  Forrestal  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. It  was  only  after  the  President  had 
received  comments  and  recommendations 
from  all  the  many  individuals  and  agencies 
referred  to  above  that  he  apj>roved  the  re- 
lease of  the  necessary  funds  on  April  8. 

Apart  from  this  formal  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, far  too  complicated  certification  pro- 
cedure, I  had  frequent  occasion  to  discuss  the 
B-38  program  with  Mr.  Forrestal.  and  kept 
him  constantly  informed  of  our  plans  with 


regard  to  that  airplane.  My  views  regard- 
ing the  improvement  in  ita  perf  (M-mance  were 
made  known  to  Mr.  Forrestal.  in  writing,  as 
far  tMck  aa  May  1948.  and  were  repeated  to 
him  on  the  numerous  occasions  this  matter 
came  up  for  discussion.  He  followed  closely 
the  performance  growth  ol  this  plane. 

A  similar  procedure  was  also  followed  later 
in  the  case  ol  the  second  purchase  of  36  addi- 
tional B-36's  which  lirought  our  total  B-38 
purchases  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  73  air- 
planes. 

It  ahould  be  obvious  that  the  3  months 
durlrg  which  the  entire  Military  BstabUah- 
ment  was  on  notice  of  the  Air  Force  lnt«n« 
tion  to  buy  additional  B-36  alrpianea  was 
ample  time  for  anytxxly  to  make  hia  views 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  addi- 
tion, all  three  services  are  represented  on  tlM 
joint  Eganclas  required  to  pass  on  requeeta 
for  the  release  of  aircraft  procurement  fimda. 
That  makes  it  not  only  possible,  but  manda- 
tory fM-  each  service  to  l>e  Informed  of  any 
plans  regarding  the  B-36. 

Based  on  these  facts.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
ready made  known  to  your  committee,  aa 
part  (.f  the  record,  the  charge  that  the  Air 
Force  went  over  the  head  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  purchase  of  these  additional 
B-36  airplanes  la  not  only  tmtrue — It  just 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Now  as  to  the  equally  false  story  that  tha 
Air  Force  is  putting  all  iU  eggs  in  one  ttasket 
hy  overemphasizing  strategic  bombing 
tiirough  the  purchase  of  too  many  B-36 
bombers. 

This  assertion  is  also  ridiculous  on  tha 
face  of  it.  In  previous  testimony  I  {xsinted 
out  that  only  4  out  of  48  groupa  are  to  be 
equipped  with  B-36  t>ombera.  (Two  of  the 
six  reconnaissance  groups  take  reconnais- 
sance B-36'8.  but  there  has  been  no  criticism 
of  this  plane  for  that  purpose.) 

In  any  SB-  or  7Q-group  structture.  the  Air 
Force  still  plans  to  have  four  B-36  boml>er 
groups,  totaling  120  planes,  plus  39  reserve 
planes  to  preserve  unit  equipment  strength; 
or  a  grand  total  of  159  bombers. 

On  the  l>asis  of  any  contemplated  group 
structure,  therefore,  a  maximum  of  8  pei- 
cent  of  all  groujie  would  be  equipped  with 
B-36  bomlwrs. 

In  previous  tertimony  during  these  hear- 
ings I  said,  "As  of  July  20  the  Air  Force  plan 
under  consideration  provided  for  the  pro- 
curement of  5.309  planes  during  fiscal  year 
1949,  1950,  and  1951.  Of  these  5,309  planes 
only  154.  or  25  percent,  are  B-38'8.  Because 
of  its  size  and  performance,  the  B-36  costs 
more  tiian  most  airplanes,  yet  the  estimated 
costs  of  these  154  strategic  bombers  is  but 
16.3  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  all  5.309 
Air  Force  planes  Just  mentioned." 

I  further  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
upon  mobilization,  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  Air  Force  would  consist  of  groups  pri- 
marily eqtiipped  for  piu-poses  other  than 
strategic  bombardment. 

In  recent  testimony  by  a  sister  service,  full 
approval  was  given  to  the  purchase  of  the 
first  100  B-36's. 

I  would  now  like  to  point  out  that  the 
cost  of  all  additional  B-36  bomliers  pur- 
chased since  the  original  contract  for  100 
was  placed,  represents  less  than  I14  percent 
of  the  estimated  budget  of  the  Military 
Establishment  for  the  fiscal  yeara  1949,  1950, 
and  1951. 

That  figure  cannot  but  l>e  impressive,  not 
only  l>ecause  it  so  completely  destroys  the 
all-eggs^in-one-l>a8ket  fallacy,  but  also  be- 
cause it  illustrates  so  well  the  relatively  very 
little  amount  of  money  that  has  been,  and 
Is.  l>elng  spent  on  the  aurest  way  to  deliver 
the  atomic  t)omb  or  any  other  type  bomb. 
against  any  aggressor,  and  from  our  own 
shores. 
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iXly  tbcrr*  bM  lw«o  *  lot  of  k 
«»lk  (taiiffiMd  to  catrb  b«Ml)lnM  In  ccmn«c- 
tlon  wttA  th«  B~M  M  •  MlUoo-dollar 
Mundcr. 

toonocf  pfu^iun  \m  com* 

tedudtnc  aU  exptncUturm. 

i  wttmat«d  futur*.  tb«  total 

of  «IM  pnipvn  wtU  b*  eonaldaraUy  l«a« 

•1.000.000.000. 

TD  may  of  us,  to  all  of  us,  th«  quaattoo 

muat  arlar.  "Why  thU  t>ttt«r  and  conUnuoua 

attack  over  a  parted  of  yaara  against  tbla  ana 

wwipou.  eboaan  aad  lacfci<  wMMwit 

Hm  ih«*  aaMUoaal  ordar  of  B-Ms 
profXMad  last  January  la  place  of  anotlicr 
tba  a-4»  ftylnc  vl^C  TIm  aaoond 
quantity  of  B-M'a  vaa  propoaad 
to  r«plac«  anotbCT'  k>nc>ranf« 
B-M  vben  tii«  Utter  proved  to 
ba  iBfarter  in  avary  way  to  tba  laafirowd 


But  tbara  waa  no  ertttdaaa  firoaa  anybody 
when  the  B-64  waa  orderad. 

So,  again,  why  thla  oontinuoiia  criticism 
of  tba  ralaUvaly  aiaaU  purcbaaa  otf  the  B~3d. 
the^baat  kMag-raaga  boanbar  known? 

U  now  obTloUi.  Over  the  yeara 
an  critics  of  the  growth  of  air  power 
have  coooantratad  principally  In  oppoaing 
one  performance  characteristic — range. 

Back  IQ  183«.  It  was  decided  that  no  Mr 
Corpa  plane  would  be  permitted  to  fly  fxirther 
than  100  mllea  to  aea;  and  when  one  did. 
there  was  an  uproar. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  nobody  has 
ever  tried  to  limit  or  criticize  the  dtralop- 
ment  of  plana  spaed,  or  altitude,  or  wdght- 
carryln^  capacity:  but  each  time  there  Is  a 
major  lncre«se  In  range,  the  storm  breaks. 

Any  objaetlre  peraon  will  now  agree  that 
tba  raaaon  thJa  &%orm  ts  ao  great  orer  the 
B-M  ta4ay  la  feaca«M  tt  baa  tatareontlnental 
r*nge 

bowerer.  the  Air  Force  flew  a 
the  wcaid  noaatop  by 
and  today  w«  have  da- 
a  new  refueling  ■yalaiii.  one  which 
I  have  seen  work,  and  one  which  Is  as  much 
an  UnproTement  over  the  old  hoaa  method 
aa  a  modara  <3mttltam  la  o>var  the  ancient 

Thla  dsTelayi— t  la  aot  anrprlalng.  ba- 

plane  caxuiot  now  be  refueled  In  the  air  than 
a  ship  St  sea.  or  a  lank  on  the  ground,  aad 
that  fact  should  end  forever  the  chief  ob« 
JaciMm  over  the  years  to  the  growth  of  air* 
-naoMly  tba  growth  of  range. 

can  navar  win  another  var  oa  a 
quanuutive  i>aala. 

Bran  U  we  wsntad  to,  vblcb  avaly  wa 
4toBX  wa  cant  swap  the  llfa  of  oaa  of  ours 
for  each  aoMlar  of  the  many  millions  undrr 
In  tba  totalitarian  etstea.  Americsn 
are  act  eogs  In  a  dictator*!  machine; 
1  aad  It  has  never  been 
part  «f  oar  mimmf  H  a^lMuu  or  our  net  final 
to  espoaa  tham  earelaaaly  even  U: 


Bo  lefa  aaalteta  to  oaaoaatrate  on 
lea  a  giaaiaat  aaaat.  qaallfey  of  prodtaet.  au- 
parlor  weapons  capable  of  ilaaalfljiaam  aad 
■oaa  produetkMi  In  our  syatam  of  tree  eoon* 
eiy  waaprma  like  the  B-M  with  lU  inUr- 
aanflaaatal  boaablng  range  without  refuel- 
ing, ood  otbar  modem  bombers  and  planes 
with  tbelr  projected  Interoontlnantal  range 
with  refueling. 

The  Air  Force  fully  realizes  that  the  closer 
we  can  get  to  the  enemy  by  meaxu  of  utiliz- 
ing land  baaea  in  other  countrlee,  the  better 
tba  ehancaa  at  q^eedlng  virtory:  bttt  tboaa 
baaaa  mlgbt  net  be  available  in  aoMelaBt 
qtiaatttlea  at  tbe  ttart  of  a  war 

For  the  relatively  little  naoney  required, 
tba  ability  to  flgbt  fron  our  own  abores  at 
tbe  atart  of  aay  war  abotUd  not  ba  looked  on 
wirh  aontampt. 

Must    technical    developoBants    InvartaMy 
j  Start  small  and  then  expand.    Aa  one  Ulua- 
>n,  take  the  telephone.    At  first  Its  range 


very  limited  but  It  grav  ateadUy.  and 
Interoontlnantal  talaphontag  la  routine. 
Bqul]Mncnt  for  tbe  latter,  bowerer.  la  inO- 
nltely  more  coMpUeatad  than  what  la  re- 
quired to  juat  talk  acroea  town. 

Tbe   algnHlcsnoa    Is    that    In    both 
bomber  ranB>  and 
an  incraaae  In  power  wblab  i 
IbUlty. 

In  testimony  before  you  Isst  summer  I 
stated  tbe  followtng:  "Another  buUt  up  ru- 
mor u  that  the  Air  Force  eonaMaia  tbe  B-M 
invulnerable.  That  at  eooraa  la  atoaar  ncn> 
aeoae.  No  weapon  ot  war  Is  inrulnaaabla. 
What  we  do  say.  however,  la  thU:  If  tba  Air 
Force  did  not  buy  tbe  B-34.  it  would  have 
only  two  chotcee — (1)  to  buy  an  Inferior 
bomber  which  would  require  overaeaa  baaea: 
or  air  refueling:  or  missions  plsnned  aa  one- 
way strlJue,  the  latter  anticipating  loaa  at 
the  airplane,  and  poealtrty  the  crew;  or  (3)  to 
buy  no  bombers.  In  which  caw.  why  build 
bombaw  aapaelaUy  tba  tremendously  expensive 
atoaalo  bemba?" 

In  thla  connection  tbe  United  Statea  Air 
Force  la  not  tiM  only  air  force  wbieb  ballevee 
In  this  bomber.  After  recently  inapaatlBff  tbe 
B-8C  Arthur  Henderson.  Britlah  Secretary  at 
Stat«  (or  Air.  said  the  plane  was  undoubtedly 
tbe  beat  bomber  lo  tba  world  at  tbe  moment. 
lU  partormanoa  bordara  on  tbe  fantaatlc." 

Now  It  would  be  wrong  for  ma  a  civilian 
to  come  before  thla  ooounlttee  and  attempt 
to  justify  the  B-36  or  any  other  weapon  on 
the  baala  of  Ita  capacity  to  perform  ita  mis- 
sion. That  should  be  a  matter  for  profea- 
alonal  military  men.  for  General  Vandenberg 
and  Oenaral  LeMay  and  their  staffs,  and  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  iU  agenclea.  in- 
cluding the  Weapons  Syatam  Kvaluatlon 
Oroup 

It  la  my  diity.  however,  to  eee  that  the 
capabiiltlea  of  all  our  weapona  are  continu- 
ot»ly  and  oonacientiou^y  evaltiated  by  theae 
■sen.  I  declare  for  your  aasurance.  Mi. 
Cbalrman.  and  that  of  this  eommlttee  and 
tbe  country,  that  the  men  who  have  analysed 
the  capabilities  of  the  B-30  are  men  of  rec- 
ognlaad  military  compatanca,  with  battle  ex- 
perience, and  that  they  know  far  more  about 
tba  grim  busineaa  of  strategle  bombardment 
than  any  other  group  in  the  world  today. 

I  have  suted  before  my  belief  in  the  B-34 
and  Ita  abUlty  to  perform  Its  assigned  taak. 
I  repeat  and  reemphaaiae  my  confidence  In 
this  aircraft. 

In  addition,  however.  I  am  sure  your  aom- 
■uttae  win  carefully  waigh  tbe  taetlmony  of 
tbaea  mlliury  man  who  have  dona  the  stra- 
tagla  beaiblat  Job  bafora;  and  who.  U  need 
ba,  ara  tba  oaaa  wbo  would  do  it  again. 

In  eloalag  this  part  of  my  taetlmony,  may 
I  reepactfully  requeet  that  botb  tbia  coai- 
mlttec  and  tba  public  kaap  aoaataatly  Id 
Mind    oaw    IMIaBOtablo    fact— no    United 

aver  stopped  by  enemy  oppoalUoo. 

Another  aubjact  before  tbla  eommlttee. 
and  one  of  paramount  Importance,  la  tbe 
bombing;  In  otv  national  war 
not  an  Air  Foraa  decision,  for 
tba  Air  Foree  la  bnt  tmm  ot  thfoa  partners 
in  the  work  of  preparing  aitatagle  plana,  it 
la  the  bualnaee  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
to  be  pa  seed  upon  by  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
lenae  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  co- 
ardlnatad  witb  the  toua  attangtb  of  the 
united  Blailaa  and  its  alllaa.  MavertbeleeB, 
Id  testimony  before  thla  oomaalttaa.  mla- 
atatements  have  been  made  aa  to  tba  poaltlon 
of  the  Air  Force  en  atrateglo  plans. 

Tba  first  mlastatament  la  that  tha  Air 
Foraa  propnaea  an  "atomic  bltts" — la  ofler- 
Ing  a  "quick,  eaay  and  palnlem  war." 

In  reply  I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  the 
I  preaentad  bafora  this  committee 


"TTm   anonymoua   document   accuses   the 
Air   Faroe   of    foaterlng   the    Idea   that    an 

atomic  bombardment   offensive  "can  reduce 
warfare  to  a  clean,  quick.  Inexpensive  and,  to 


our  side,  palnieee  procedure.'  and  that  the 
B  3d  could  wage  thla  type  of  warfare.  This 
hM  now  become  a  familiar  charge. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  Air  Force  believes 
that  the  atomic  bomb,  plus  the  air  power 
necessary  to  deliver  it.  represent  the  one 
moet  Importsnt  Tlsible  deterrent  to  the  start 
of  any  war  I  want  tn  repeat  what  General 
Vandenberg  haa  said:  The  only  war  jrcu 
really  win  la  the  war  that  never  starts.' 

"Secondly,  If  war  comes,  we  believe  tbnt 
the  atomic  bomb,  plua  the  air  power  to 
daUver  It.  repreeent  the  one  means  of  un- 
prompt  crippling  deetructlon  upon 
ly.  with  absolute  minimum  combat 
exposure  of  American  Uvea.  If  It  Is  prefer- 
sble  to  engage  In  a  war  of  attrition,  one 
American  life  for  one  enemy  life,  then  we 
are  wrong.  That  is  not  our  way.  Thst  is 
net  the  wsy  In  which  the  maas  slaughter  of 
American  youth  in  an  invasion  of  Japan 
was  svotded.  To  whatever  extent  we  ct-a 
bring  it  about  that  weapona  fashioned  at 
Loe  Aiamoa,  and  carried  In  aircraft  fash- 
ioned St  Vort  Worth,  can  destroy  or  dimmish 
the  power  of  an  enemy  to  klU  American  sol- 
diers,  sailors,  and  airman,  we  are  for  pur- 
suing that  method. 

'"Ve  can  hope,  but  no  one  can  promlsa. 
that  If  war  oomee  the  impact  of  our  bombing 
offensive  with  atomic  weapona  can  bring  it 
about  that  no  surface  forcea  ever  have  to 
beoooM  engaged.  Disregarding  such  an  Il- 
lusory hope,  we  do  know  that  tba  angage- 
mant  of  aurfaea  foroea  wUl  take  place  with 
much  greater  aaauranoa  of  sucoaaa.  and  much 
fewer  caaualtlaa  to  tha  United  States  and  lU 
alliea.  If  an  Immadlate.  full-scale  stomic  of- 
fensive ts  launched  against  'he  heart  of  tha 
enemy's  war-making  power." 

That  was  my  considered  Judgment  then. 
Thst  Is  my  considered  Judgment  now. 

Secondly.  It  haa  been  stated  that  the  Air 
Force  favora  mass  atomic  bombing  of  civil- 
ians    That  ts  not  true. 

It  ts  inevitable  thst  attacks  on  IndustrL-U 
targets  will  kill  clvtllsns.  That  U  not  an 
exclusive  chsrscterisUc  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
but  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  modern  total 
warfare. 

Many  millions  of  civilians  were  killed  in 
Russia,  although  no  atomic  offenalve  waa 
ever  launched  against  RtMala. 

In  our  testimony  during  the  first  part  of 
this  Invaatlgatlon.  we  stated  Air  Force  policy 
on  tba  matters  you  ara  now  aanaldanng.  Tha 
raoord  la  dear  on  vrbere  tba  Air  Porca  stands. 

In  the  bearings  which  have  taken  plaea 
In  the  last  a  weeks,  however,  wttneasaa  have 
made  sutemeota  as  to  national  military 
policy.  Air  Foraa  policy,  tba  nature  and  p«r- 
posa  of  stratagle  bombing,  and  the  weapon* 
of  the  Air  Force  The  cumulative  imniici  of 
tbese  statements  can  be.  tn  my  Judgment, 
misleading  tu  tba  ooounlttaa.  to  the  preas, 
and  to  tbe  public. 

Oanaral  Vandenberg  and  I  are  answering 
aoHM  at  tbaaa  statemenu  at  this  time — most 
Of  oar  anawars  being  resutements  ut  what 
wa  bad  already  aought  tojoaka  dear  during 
tba  first  pbaaa  of  tbaaa  bearings.  Tha  rec- 
ord should  cuce  again  ba  sat  atralg!it.  how- 
aver,  ao  far  as  the  Air  Force  can  set  It 
stralgbt:  and  wUh  that  in  mind,  a  point-by- 
potetaaalysts  of  the  testimony  before  tbla 
ooowMlaa  of  tba  last  a  weeks  ts  being  made. 

I  wlU  submit  this  anaiysla  to  the  com- 
mittee aa  soon  aa  possible,  and  respectfully 
request  that  it  be  Inccrporated  In  the  printed 
record  of  tbaae  procaadlnga. 

Tbara  ara  two  ItaaM  of  thla  recent  teetl- 
mory.  bowavei.  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment  at  this  time. 

1«ot  la  the  recent  testimony  that  a  high- 
level  jotait  committee  had  been  appointed 
in  October  1948  to  appraise  tha  resalU  of 
the  delivery  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

When  yotir  committee  memtjers,  through 
questkmttig,  made  effort  to  get  ftutbar  In- 
formation on  tba  subject.  It  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  of  secrecy. 
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The  questions  and  answers  about  thl£  top- 
secret  paper  appeared  to  Imply  that  the  re- 
port supported  those  who  expressed  them- 
selves as  against  the  concept  of  atomic 
bombing. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  felt  It  advisable 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Gen.  H.  R.  Harmon,  to  comment  on  this 
testimony;  and  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  now  read  into  the  record 
the  reply  of  this  officer: 

•On  Thursday.  October  13.  1949,  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Admiral  Denfeld  made  reference  to  a  high- 
level  Joint  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
jxjse  of  appraising  the  resxilta  of  delivery, 
under  specific  war  conditions,  of  atomic 
bombs. 

"As  chairman  of  the  committee  In  ques- 
tion, I  am  very  much  distressed  to  learn 
thst  this  reference,  taken  together  with  sub- 
sequent questions  and  answers  between 
niembeis  of  the  committee  and  Admiral 
Denfeld  and  Admiral  Hill,  seem  to  have  left 
the  Impression  In  press,  and  perhaps  con- 
gressional circles  that  the  conclusions  of  my 
committee  were  such  as  to  mlnlmixe,  if  not 
discredit,  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  air 
atomic  operations  under  consideration. 

"Inasmuch  as  you  may  not  have  taken  the 
time  personally  to  read  the  committee's  re- 
port. I  feel  it  my  duty  to  suggest  that  you 
do  so.  You  wUl  find  that  any  Impression  of 
Ineffect'.veneaa  as  concerns  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  coipmlttee. 

"H.  R.  Haxmom, 
"Lieutenant  General,  VSAF." 

The  day  after  the  Harmon  report  was  re- 
ferred to  before  yovir  committee,  a  newspaper 
columnist  wrote,  "Considerable  pressure.  It 
was  said,  was  brought  on  General  Harmon  to 
change    his    views,    but    he    refused." 

A  letter  from  General  Harmon  In  comment 
on  that  statement,  which  I  would  also  like 
to  place  in  the  record,  reads  as  follows: 

"I  understand  there  has  come  to  your  at- 
tention an  article  by  Hanson  Baldwin  In  the 
New  York  Times,  of  October  14,  1949,  con- 
cerning Admlrsl  Denfeld's  statement  before 
the  House  Armed  -Services  Committee  on 
October  13. 

"Admiral  Denfeld  made  guarded  reference 
to  ti»a  report  of  a  Joint  Army-Navy-Alr 
Force  Committee  of  which,  as  you  know,  I 
wss  chairman. 

"Mr.  Baldwin  in  hU  article  elaborates  this 
subject,  Implies  the  report  of  the  commltiaa 
was  dsmaglng  to  the  Air  Force  and  goes  on  to 
stste.  'Considerable  pressure.  It  was  said,  was 
brought  on  Oaneral  Harmon  by  the  Air 
Force  to  change  bu  views,  but  he  retused.' 

"It  Is  to  ba  noted  that  in  the  statement 
quoted  above.  Mr.  Baldwin  uses  the  qualify, 
lug  words.  'It  wa»  said.'  Whoever  said  It.  lied. 
At  no  time  before,  during,  or  after  the  prep- 
aratloii  of  the  committee's  report  did  any 
oflteer  or  civilian  of  the  Air  Force,  in  any  de- 
gree, however  slight,  attempt  to  guide,  direct, 
or  Infiuence  me  in  my  approach  to,  or  solu- 
tion of,  the  problem  before  the  committee. 

"The  sutement  which  Mr.  Baldwin  at- 
tributes to  some  undisclosed  source  is  not 
only  completely  false  but  it  Impugns  the  In- 
tegrity of  every  senior  officer  in  the  Air  Force. 
That  such  tactics  should  be  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  Influence  the  outcome  of  vital  na- 
tlonxU  Issues  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Is  to  me  a  startling  and  disheartening 
revelation. 

"H.  R   Haemon. 
'Lieutenant  General.  USAF." 

Second.  It  was  said  In  the  recent  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  that  "The  pre- 
cipitate action  by  the  Air  Force  In  January 
1949  placed  Mr.  Fcrrestal  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  OperatlorvB.  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  the  difficult  and  anoma- 
lous position  of  either  going  along  with  the 


Air  Force  plans  or  of  repudiating  them  after 
they  had  been  announced  to  the  public  and 
to  the  aircraft  Industry." 

There  are  two  grave  errors  In  that  testi- 
mony: 

First,  neither  Mr.  Forrestal  nor  any  other 
official  was  ever  put  in  the  dlfficvilt  and 
anomalous  position  claimed. 

Second,  had  Mr.  Forrestal  felt  himselt  in 
that  position,  he  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  repudiate  plans  which  he  believed  to  be 
opposed  to  the  national  Interest.  To  imply 
otherwise  is  to  misjudge  the  character  of  a 
great  American. 

You  are  all  now  familiar  with  the  first 
anonsrmous  document;  and  some  of  your 
members  are  aware  that  a  second  anonymous 
document,  entitled  "The  Strategic  Bombing 
Myth,"  is  now  circulating  throughout  the 
country. 

This  second  anonymous  document  falsl-^ 
fies  the  contents  of  the  United  States  stra- 
tegic bombing  survey  reports.  Authorship  of 
this  second  document  Is  not  revealed. 
There  is  a  disturbing  similarity,  however, 
between  the  contents  of  this  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Myth  and  some  of  the  testimony  recently 
presented  before  this  committee. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Louis  B.  HeHer, 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NTW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19, 1949 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  made  by  me  over  Station  WMCA, 
June  10: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  provided  by  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks 
to  talk  to  the  people  In  the  New  York  area 
about  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  postal  service.  I  have  long  been  In- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  postal  employeaa. 
It  has  been  my  hope  that  postal  employeaa 
mlp.ht  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living— 
a  sUDdard  baooming  to  tboaa  In  tbalr  ooud- 
try'B  employ. 

Bafora  antarlng  Congrass.  I  was  wall  aware 
of  their  salary — and  some  of  tbelr  problems. 
Since  taking  my  oath  of  office  oa  February 
38.  less  than  4  months  ago.  I  have  bean  In 
frequent  touch  with  tbe  repraaentativaa  of 
tha  poaul-employee  groups  in  tha  Graatar 
New  York  area. 

During  the  last  few  months.  I  have  bald 
regular  conferences  with  Patrick  J.  Plt»- 
gerald,  president  of  Clerks'  Local  10,  and. 
David  Silvergleid.  president  of  the  New  York 
Joint  Conference  of  Postal  Employees.  It 
hss  been  a  pleasiue  to  associate  with  them 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  opinions  on 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

In  Washington,  I  find  that  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  commands 
the  re8p>ect  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Long  before  the  United  States  Government 
Inserted  no-strike  provisions  in  laws  affect- 
ing Federal  and  postal  employees,  their  labor 
organizations  had  voluntarily  given  up  all 
rights  to  engage  In  strikes.  Thus,  the  postal 
employees  are  without,  what  labor  regards. 
a  most  effective  weapon. 

Also,  they  are  prohibited  from  engaging  In 
political  activity.  Congress  Is  therefore  the 
principal  forum  to  which  postal  employeaa 
can  go  for  relief  on  major  Issues. 


The  task  of  making  their  wants  known  In 
the  matter  of  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployement  Is.  to  put  It  conservatively,  moat 
dlffictilt.  They  mtist  rely  upon  their  repu- 
tation as  hard  workers  and  as  loyal  citlaens  to 
win  the  support  of  those  who  have  the 
power  to  grant  their  requests.  These  are 
some  of  the  limitations  under  which  they  and 
their  organizations  nrust  operate.  Because 
of  this  tJiCt,  1  am  hopeful  that  tiiey  are 
treated  justly  and  fairly.  I  am  anxious  that 
their  hopes  be  realised,  that  their  natural 
and  Justified  aspirations  be  not  ignored. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  pending  be- 
fore Congrress  many  postal  bills  worthy  of 
Immediate  consideration.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  striving  to  ensure  their  en- 
actment Into  law  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourns.  I  am  especially  Interested  In 
helping  the  employees  obtain  a  salary  In- 
crease of  at  least  i|6S0  per  annum. 

Postal  salaries  have  not  been  adjusted  ade- 
quately to  meet  the  present  Inflationary 
prices.  Last  year.  In  order  to  restore  the 
prewar  purchasing  power  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees, a  minimum  salary  Increase  of  $800 
was  absolutely  necessary.  However,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing 
an  Increase  of  only  $450.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  President  Truman  signed  the  bill, 
he  expressed  disappointment  at  this  small 
amount  and  Indicated  that,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity would  again  arise,  he  would  support 
a  more  adequate  increase  In  pay.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  President  In  this  ol>- 
Jectlve. 

Another  postal  objective  which  I  am  most 
happy  to  support  Is  military  credits  legisla- 
tion. At  present,  there  are  bills  before  Con- 
gress proposing  that  veterans  of  World  War 
n  be  given  credit  for  their  military  service 
in  promotions.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  mean  that  these  young  veterans  who 
have  entered  the  postal  service  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  would  receive  increases 
of  from  one  to  four  hundred  dollars  annually. 

I  know  of  no  more  deserving  group.  These 
postal  employees  are  young  family  men  try- 
ing to  meet  their  obligations  on  an  annual 
salary  of  $2,550,  which  Is  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  today's  cost  of  living. 

Another  legislative  item  which  Is  deaerr- 
Ing  of  attention  by  Congreas  Is  that  of 
kmerevlty  legHlstlon  on  behalf  of  those  clerks, 
carriers,  supervisors,  and  mall  handlers 
rounding  out  25.  30.  and  in  many  caaaa, 
mora  than  40  yaart  of  aervloa. 

In  1945,  a  law  waa  anaetad  by  Ctongraaa 
creating  three  longarity  fr$daa  of  HOC  each, 
for  thaaa  oJdar  amployaaa,  Rowavar,  it  waa 
foutid  that  tha  sarvlea  alraady  fivan  waa 
disregarded. 

In  itin  another  reepaot  I  find  that  tba 
poatal  workers  have  made  out  a  good  case. 

When  I  flnt  came  to  Congreas,  It  was  quite 
a  shock  to  learn  from  President  Fitzgerald, 
of  the  Hew  York  Federation  of  Poet  Offloa 
Clerks,  and  officials  of  the  national  federa- 
tion In  Washington,  of  the  discriminatory 
trwtment  In  the  matter  of  vacation  and  sick 
leave  as  regards  postal  employees.  AU  other 
United  States  Government  employees  get  26 
days  of  annual  vacation  and  15  days  of  sick 
leave,  I  am  In  whole-hearted  accord  with 
this  privilege,  and  deem  It  necessary  to  the 
high  morale  essential  to  their  occupations 
and  to  the  health  and  to  the  well-being  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  However, 
postal  employees  receive  only  15  days  of  an- 
nual vacation  and  10  days  of  sick  leave. 

I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  this  discrim- 
inatory treatment.  Postal  employees  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  same  privileges  in  the 
matter  of  vacations  and  sick  leave  as  all  other 
Federal  employees.  This  Is  an  old  and  msini- 
fest  injustice. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  this  evening  on  behalf  of  postal  em- 
ployees, and  to  present  this  subject  of  pub- 
lic interest  with  the  cooperation  ot  the  New 
York  Federation  of  Poet  Office  Clerks,  whose 
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It  and  ottecn  are  tn  close  touch  with 
m*  oo  All  of  tlMM  nutten. 

I  want  to  taank  th«  postal  ciarks.  and  ear- 
MBdten.  and  all  oUmt  postal  em- 
tor  tbetr  many  maiMlly  l«tUr«  they 
w«r«  kind  enough  to  tend  m«  In  rvcwnt  waaks. 
X  bop*  to  aaa  tbla  aaaakm  at  Ccngreca  glva 
th«  raltaf  toy  vmy  of  aalary.  mUitary  eradtu. 
longanty.  aatf  othar  lacMMUoa  vUcb  all  poat 
pt^lt  ao  ricfaly 


Cnbaa-Aaencan  Gaimt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trrAH 
IK  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 


October  19  (leoisUitive  day 
of  Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Uiah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccotB  a  jitatement  which  I  made  on 
Thursday.  October  8.  1949.  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  opposition 
to  8.  501.  which  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  section  202  (e)   of  the  Sugar  Act  of 

i»a. 

Th«r«  beinf  no  objection,  the  utate- 
mtat  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
I.  as  follows: 

el  IMah.  Mr.  CtMUman 
9t  ttoe  ceaMUttae.  I  uruM  tbat 
this  MU  vUi  act  ba  a  eaae  of  aeoMtedy 
mailiil  wbara  ancala  dara  not.  but  I  do 
lUMW  that  aiiar  1  ■•(  Ihruusb.  my  plaa  wUl 
be  eialy  om»  »baS  M  t«ry.  very  ethartal.  and 
bus  a  aUiaia  lauraat.  auU. 
of  daceai  letaUaa- 
a  vbicb  M  saU  Um 
Mo  on«  baa  workad  toafar,  bardar, 
to  malM  th«  Viioc  of  tba  Aaarkaa  eooae 
true  Ihan  I  have.  I  hava  baaa  a  MuUiaen- 
UIM  about  11.  but  I  worked  for  yaara  to  gat 
IM  •(  tbe  words  "Paa  Aiarlnan"  just  U- 
ee«M  1  dM  aoi  Uba  it.  I  tbuu«^t  Ui^i  tua 
Oalea  eC  Ibe  Aiaark-aa  aouodaU  batiar,  aud 
fttt  all  9i  tbeae  states  ea  aa  aquallM. 

WUbeuS  feae«lnc  a  tbiag  about  ibe  pro- 
vlaloaa  of  tha  Sugar  Act,  aseepUag  for  tUa 
fact  that  X  de  haew  ibe  bisitrQtiud.  but 
bainc  en  the  floor  wbea  It  «ee  eensldered. 
X  de  feaov  wbat  a  Uase  wt  had  adoptlag  tba 
enfir  paUcy  wbleb  «e  now  malatain.  I 
de  teev  tbal  ss  far  as  tbe  people  out  la  say 
State.  Saaator  BtJTLaa'S  fltate.  and  aanator 
MiLuxtMt  Bute  sre  eoaoemad.  that  it 
■earned  to  tbam  to  be  a  revolutionary  inoTa 
wbeo  SsDator  Oostlgan  triad  to  brine  shout 
the  rbsnts  la  sugar  poUcy.  and  Z  know  that 
If  tbe  stager  podey  doss  not  wore,  that  soirlt 


will  arise  agata,  and  we  will  bava  it  in  our 
midst  ooee  asore.  and  I  found  myself  vary 
much  alone  assong  my  ccnstlttjenta  In  da- 
lending  what  we  have  done. 

I  want  to  ahow  Jxut  one  thing,  and  that  ta 
tXut  there  waa  not  any  n«w  plan  adapted 
when  thla  proTlakm  waa  put  In  tba  Sugar  Act. 
that  It  waa  cooslstent  wltb  what  baa  hap- 
pensd  before.  tl»t  It  came  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Department  and  waa  put  In  the  bill 
with  tba  understanding  not  only  of  the  State 
IVpartment.  but  the  A^culture  Depart- 
ment: sad  that  Senator  Mnxxanr,  la 
porting  tbe  bill  on  tha  floor  of  the 

tt  perfectly  plain  that  there  wu  com- 

VBdsrstaadtag  that  the  Stafe  Depart- 

»nt  waa  gotag  to  bars  full  eantrol  of  tba 

or    tbis    provMoa.    Tboaa 

I  wlU  read 

eeassa,  of  eoivse.  tho  qiosstlaa  abotn 

who  ta  raspeaidUe  aad  what  le  raapooaibie  for 

I  4e  aoi  know.    But  the  et«ta 


Department  eTldently  has  changed  Ita  mind 
aad  4seMBd  that  it  ta  twtter  to  hara  thla  pro- 
Tiafam  out  of  the  Uw  for  the  sake  of  dsrelop- 
Ing  better  understandlnf  between  the  Amer- 
ican states  than  to  keep  It  in  there.  And 
tbe  word  In  regard  to  our  Pan-American  rela- 
tions, our  relations  within  tha  states,  and 
the  unity  of  the  Amarteas.  baa  been  men- 
tioned in  connectloD  wltb  tbe  good-neighbor 
policy. 

Now  I  am  going  to  Just  say  that  you  cannot 
build  any  kliKl  of  a  good-neighbor  policy 
upon  dlaboneaty.  that  you  hurt  the  man  who 
acta  expediently  quite  aa  much  as  you  hurt 
the  Tlctlm  of  that  expediency.  Tboaa  are 
el  I  wig  worda  to  tiae  here,  but  Cuba  has  got 
to  aaafes  her  way  in  the  world  by  betaelf. 
She  is  in  debt,  and  she  has  got  to  nuUce  loans. 
Does  anyone  think  that  Cuba  can  get  a  loan 
from  .lionest  barUcers  if,  fcr  example.  It  la 
pointed  out  that  Cuba  herself  repudlatea  and 
defaults  on  claims  which  Cuba's  own  state 
eowrts  graatf  There  is  nothing  that  hurts  a 
state  mora  than  a  state's  going  back  upon 
the  acticna  of  Ita  own  instruments  of  govern- 
ment, and  when  a  claim  has  been  presented 
In  tbe  Cuban  courts,  has  been  adjudicated, 
and  tbe  claim  baa  been  granted,  and  tha 
court  of  Cuba  baa  aald  that  Cut>a  owes  this 
money,  and  nothing  la  done  about  it.  then 
Cuba's  credit  falls  Just  that  quickly. 

We  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  and  bet- 
ter relations  in  regard  to  seme  of  the  other 
Latm-Amarlean  ststaa.  We  know  the  axpe« 
rlenca  we  had  over  the  Johnson  Act:  We 
know  all  of  tbass  things,  and  w«  know,  too, 
that  wa  are  trying  to  build  a  community  of 
states  bars  that  are  Interested,  not  only  in 
one  another,  btit  Interested  la  ssalng  that 
their  own  cUlaana  and  aU  that  stands  for 
Citlsenry  in  each  country,  stands  for  tome- 
thing  In  the  IntsmaUonal  community.  So 
my  plea  la  whellf  Ibat  sort  ot  a  plaa,  Mr. 
Citalrman. 

I  thmk  that  tha  Oengreee  of  tbe  United 
Sutes.  If  It  rapeals  thla  provisos,  doss  a  die- 
sarvlos  to  Cuba,  buru  Cuba  ■  ersdlt  In  tbe 
Intemettooal-Onanea  world,  and  wUl  make  it 
Impoaalbls  for  her.  probably,  to  financa  her 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  aha  can  nteet  these 
edjtidicated  and  properly  adjudicated  elaims. 
Too  bate  all  beea  Mmkers.  You  know 
what  is  good  papsr  and  you  know  what  la 
bad  paper.  But,  surely,  ths  worst  paper  on 
sarth  u  the  )>sper  tbat  eooies  to  you  from 
aa  individxtsl  or  oorporatlon,  or.  now,  s  ns* 
Men.  wboss  own  sovrt  hsa  acted  upon  it. 
eaUsd  tbe  slabn  lust,  sad  tben  tbe  gotem- 
«ent  refVBSe  to  do  anytbtaf  abflwl  It. 

I  do  not  know  what  waa  in  the  mini  9t 
the  Ststa  Dtpartmetu  whsn  they  asked  for 
thu  proTislon.    Probsbiy  It  was  to  help  our 
elalmanu.     I  do  aot  know  tbe  name  of  a 
elngte  claimant.    I  am  not  interested  In  any. 
body,     f  am  Intarested  In  building  up  tbe 
structura  of  the  Americas  and  seeing  that 
Cuba  takes  bar  proper  place  in  tba  world, 
but  sbs  cannot  take  ber  proper  place  If  she 
repudiates  what  her  own  courts  hare  done. 
Now.   then,  it  la  neceaaary  to  Just  show, 
lir.  Chau^nan.  by  the  record,  how  I  happen 
to  get  into  this  discuaalon  and  the  results  of 
getting  into  It.  and  what  waa  told  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  when  they  pasaed  this 
bill.     And  I  think  I  remember  reeding  the 
paper  when  tha  Presldsnt  signed  the  bill 
that  the  ExecutlTe  aald  something.  I  should 
not  perhapa  attempt  to  qtx>t«  It.  I  do  not 
remember  it  exactly.  It  waa  very.  Tery  sec- 
ondsry.  tt  waa  a  newspaper  report  that  he 
would  not  aak  the  State  Department  to  en- 
force thla  proTlalon.    And  then,  too,  I  thi:;k 
tbat  the  Stete  Department  haa  not  lived  up 
to  vbat  tney  not  be  called  a  sundate  of 
probably,   becauae   this   is   not   a 
it  la  a  bit  of  moral  suasion,  but 
nothing  haa  been  done  In  regard  to  it.  which 
above  that  the  Stata  Department  haa  not 
waa  tad  to  live  up  to  Its  own  rseeasaaenda- 
tloua.  Tbat  la  bad  for  oar  Oovcmment.   That 
la  bad  for  Cuba.   And  that  la  bad  for  the  Con- 
of  tba  United 


I  think  that  any  department  that  sort  of 
Ignores  or  bruabea  over  or  recommenda  or 
makaa  promleaa  of  any  kind  of  a  refH'eeenta- 
tlva  from  a  f<vetgn  government  to  change 
exUtlng  legislation,  whether  it  be  a  diplo- 
matic repreaentatlve,  or  a  repreaentative  uf 
a  lobbyist,  that  any  department  tliat  does 
that  sort  of  thing  is  not  building  up  good  will 
between  sUtes  and  decent  understanding. 

And  that  tha  StaM  Department  baa 
changed  iu  mind  and  decided  that  thla  la 
not  a  mandate  of  Congress  U  proved  by  tae 
fact  tbat  they  came  here  and  ask  you  to 
change  It.  To  me  this  shows  a  sort  cf  a  moral 
reproach  that  I  think  can  be  questioned. 

Another  thing,  in  the  whole  history  of 
Cuba,  she  Is  more  proeperous  than  she  haa 
eTer  been.  In  the  whole  history  of  cur  rela- 
tions to  Cuba,  she  stands  stronger.  And  If 
there  waa  ever  a  time  when  she  could  take 
care  of  her  obligations,  she  could  br^ln  to 
take  care  of  them  now,  take  care  of  them  by 
planning  aome  kind  of  a  claims  arrangement, 
doing  aometblng,  but  Just  to  ignore  and  say 
that  she  cannot  do  It  when  their  own  courta 
have  adjudicated  It.  take  no  action  when  we 
luiow  they  can  start  action,  la  wrong.  The 
history  of  the  Me.xicau  claims  proves  what 
can  be  done,  and  tha  history  of  Mexico  s 
financial  condition  in  the  world  la  tha  re- 
ault  of  wtiat  was  dona. 

Por  tba  record.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
debate  on  tba  Sugar  Aot  I  asked  if  Seoatur 
MtLuaiM  would  }ield. 

"Senator  TaoMAa  uf  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  leave  this  subject.  I  should  liiie  to 
ask  ths  Senator  from  Colorsdo  a  question. 
Zn  tbe  eoBunlttse  report,  psgs  4,  there  U  ths 
fjllowing  paragraph: 

"  It  is  the  intent  of  ths  committee  tbst 
the  nonpayment  of  Tslld  claims  which  bavs 
been  adjudicated  or  acknowledged  by  for> 
sign  couiitriss  sbsll  constitute  uufalr  or  in* 
squlUbls  trsstmsnt  within  ths  meaning  of 
section  a03  (e).  nepresentstlvei  of  the  State 
Department  appearing  before  the  committes 
concurred  in  thu  construction  of  ths  lan- 
guage of  lection  aoa  (s).' 

•That  Is  from  the  report.  Senator  Mn.LtKt'*. 

"My  question  is,  the  Sugnr  Act  \%  artmin- 
iitered  by  the  Departmsnt  of  AgrlcxUturs. 
Is  there  a  concurrencs  of  opinion  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ths  State 
DerMftinrnt  In  agreement  with  the  pars- 
gr  h  I  hare  read» 

■  -if  niiLLmtjf  Whether  there  Is  s  con- 
curren<-e  I  cannot  way,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  approved  ths  parsgrapb  snd  the 
DtpgrlaMai  of  Agriculture  bas  sppruved  the 
btti. 

-Mr  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  would  bs 
only  one  department  to  paaa  upon  what 
would  be  dons  to  a  defaulting  nation  and 
that  would  be  the  State  Department. 

"Mr  MtLLKiN.  That  is  correct. 

Mfl-T""****  °'  Vfh.  I  wondered  about 
*blB  beeatise  the  question  amee  in  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatlvrs.  The  understanding  is 
completely  within  the  committee,  is  It  not, 
that  the  Agriculture  I>partment  will  accept 
the  Jiidgment  of  the  Sute  Department? 

-Mr.  Mn-UKW.  Oh,  yes:  the  Agriculture 
Department  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proeecuttoo  of  thoae  claims  or  with  the 
diplomatic  interchanges  neceaaary  to  bars 
•omethlng  done  about  them." 

Tbe  next  part  that  I  want  to  get  into  my 
statement  U  a  part  where  Senator  Chatxz 
•aks  me  a  question,  and  I  think  it  la  quite 
important  f or  tis  to  see  Just  exactly  what  was 
done  when  the  bill  was  enacted. 

"Senator  Cxarxs.  I  refer  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  ths  report : 

"  •  RepresenUtlves  cf  the  State  Department 
appearing  before  tbe  committee  concurred  In 
this  eotistraetlon  of  ths  Unguage  in  section 

aoa  (e).' 

"That  Is  the  Isnguage  of  the  bill.  Did  ths 
committee  Inquire  from  the  same  represent- 
ative of  the  State  Department  whether  they 
spproved  of  tha  language t 
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"Mr.  MuxuLiN.  I  have  made  inquiries  and 
the  State  Department  api»-oves. 

••Mr.  Chavez.  Did  the  committee  have  any 
statement  In  WTitlng  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

■  Mr.  MnxuuN .  No;  we  had  nothing  in  writ- 
ing. 

"Mr.  Chavez.  Does  not  tbe  Senator  think 
that  in  a  matter  of  this  importance  the  com- 
mittee should  have  something  In  writing 
from  the  State  Department?  Whom  In  the 
State  Department  did  the  Senator  ask  to  say 
that  they  approved  of  tbat  particular  lan- 
guage? 

"I^.  Miu-iKiN.  I  made  Inquiries  of  tbe  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  tbe  division  of  tbe  State 
Department  which  would  be  concerned  with 
matters  of  this  iLlnd  and  they  told  me  that 
tbe  State  Department  approved  of  tbat  lan- 
guage. 

"Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator." 

The  President  pro  tempore  said: 

"May  the  Chair  ask  the  Senator  on  that 
point  for  his  opinion  whether  similar  lan- 
guage appears  In  some  other  international 
documents? 

"Mr.  MnxiKiM.  Yes,  I  shall  come  to  that 
right  now.  I  had  Intended  reserving  it  until 
the  Senator  brought  up  this  amendment. 
There  is  nothing  new  whatever  about  lan- 
guage of  this  type  to  protect  the  nationals 
of  the  United  States  from  being  discriminated 
against.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  under 
which  we  make  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments contains  this  language.  I  quote  from 
the  Uniud  btates  Code,  title  XIX,  aection 
1351: 

"  Ths  proclaimed  duties  and  other  port  re* 
■trlctions  shall  spply  to  Imports,  ths  growth 
producs  or  maiiufacturs  of  all  foreign 
countries,  whether  imported  directly  or  in- 
dU-ectly,  provided  thst  ths  President  may 
stispend  the  application  to  articles,  ths 
growth  produce  or  manvifacture  of  any  coun- 
try bscauss  of  iu  dlscrimlnstory  trsstmsnt 
of  American  commerce  or  because  of  other 
acts  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposss  set  forth  In  tbU  ssctlon.' 

■  Mr.  Pirrcs.  Mr.  Prssident,  will  tbs  Senator 
yltld? 

"Mr.  MtLURtN.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  P&ma.  Tbs  only  concern  I  hsve  sbout 
tills  matter  U  whether  it  imposss  upon  ths 
Cubsn  Oovernmsnt  snd  people  any  obliga- 
tions with  rsspect  to  nstiunals  of  this  coun- 
try which  Is  not  S  reciprocal  obligstlon  upon 
the  Qovernment  of  thU  country  wltb  rsspsct 
to  the  nationals  of  Cuba. 

"Mr.  MtLUKiN.  Mr.  Preeldsut,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  language  of  thU  bill  which 
we  are  discussing  U  associatsd  with  a  deftnlts 
privilege  which  ws  are  exunding  to  Cubs. 
Whether  Cuba  makes  the  asms  claims  with 
respect  to  any  privilege  that  she  extends  to 
us  I  am  not  in  s  position  to  say.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  pretends  to  be  a  complete 
statuU  of  reciprocity.  It  U  not  a  reciproc- 
ity statute  St  all.  It  is  a  tinllateral  action 
in  which  unilaterally  we  confer  great  benefits 
on  Cuba,  and  attach  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  modest  provision  that  our  nationals  shall 
not  be  discriminated  against." 

And  then  during  the  discussion  we  find 
that  the  same  sort  of  thing  U  in  the  Philip- 
pine Trading  Act. 

Then  Senator  CMahonxt  comes  into  the 
discussion,  tnd  he  says  this: 

"I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida"  in 
answering  Senator  Peppkx  s  question,  "that 
It  la  my  undersUndlng  tbat  the  provision 
was  written  Into  the  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Department.  It  did  not  come  from 
any  Members  of  the  Senate  "  And  there  I 
think,  he  la  speaking  for  us  western  Sen- 
ators who  are  Interested  In  western  sugar. 
"It  did  not  come  from  any  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  so  far  zs  I  know  from  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  been  interested 
in  aecurlng  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act." 

And  Mr.  MnxiKiM  comes  and  says: 

•"The  State  Department  initiated  the  In- 
clusion of  tbe  paragraph  In  the  bill." 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  there  a  rec- 
ord from  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen 
who  handled  the  bill  of  Congress  doing  what 
the  State  Department  asked  them  to  do.  If 
this  is  repealed,  and  it  Is  going  to  be  repealed, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  suggestion 
of  reconsideration,  because  I  have  not  that 
right,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  on  It  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  made  my  plea,  and 
it  Ls  simply  a  moral  plea.  It  has  no  l>earlng 
In  law  or  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  law. 
but  I  think  It  has  great  bearing  upon  whether 
we  are  going  to  make  the  go>od-neightx)r 
policy  work  or  not. 

We  have  therefore  to  repeat  the  question 
about  whether  the  executive  department 
should  live  up  to  an  act  of  Congress  which 
they  themselves  asked  Congress  to  enact, 
whether  they  are  to  change  their  minds  and 
say  that  they  failed,  or  whether  they  shotild 
do  something  about  It  In  such  a  way  that 
the  interests  of  American  citizens  are  prop- 
erly taken  care  of.  E\eryone  knows  that  any 
claimant  after  an  action  has  been  taken  like 
we  took  in  their  behalf,  and  then  that  action 
Is  repealed,  that  those  claimants  stand  tn  a 
very  much  weaker  position  to  ever  get  a 
hearing  In  front  of  the  Cuban  Government 
than  they  did  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  mixed  Into  the  affair,  and  to 
analyze  It  on  the  basis  of  ordinary  morals. 
It  seenu  to  me  that  the  kindest  thing  you 
can  do  to  make  the  good-neighbor  policy 
work  Is  to  help  Cuba  to  tinderstand  thst  tbe 
bssls  of  all  relations  between  natlona  In  a 
democratic  world  will  be  on  common  con- 
sent of  ths  people,  snd  an  outright  snd 
sbsolute  support  of  an  sdjudicsted  sction  on 
ths  part  of  couru  that  hsvs  bssn  set  up  by 
guYsrnmenU  to  take  csrs  of  tbelr  Intsresu. 
snd  ths  InterssU  of  tbsir  peopis,  snd  tbs 
IhUresU  of  thoss  with  whom  tbsy  dssl. 

I  thank  tbe  gentlsmsn  very  much,  Mr 
Chairnutn,  for  lutening  to  me  snd  X  spprs> 
cists  ths  opportunity  I  hsvs  hsd. 

Senator  OBoeos.  Ws  srs  vsry  glad  to  bsTs 
you. 

Senator  Cmavsz.  WUl  you  permit  me  a 
ooupls  of  minutes'' 

Ssnator  Okosok.  Let  me  ssy,  first,  though, 
Senstor  Tnomas,  wbils  the  committee  ten- 
tatively approved.  It  was  on  the  eiprsss  oon- 
ditton  that  the  committee  hssr  from  you. 
thst  you  wUhed  to  present  views  snd  I  would 
regard  ths  mattsr  u  open  before  tbe  eom- 
mittse  tntlrely, 

Senator  Tnomas  of  Utah.  Thst  Is  s  com- 
mittee matter,  snd  I  do  not  wsnt  to  Inter- 
fere with  that. 

Senator  Mnxmm.  As  s  general  msttsr  of 
procedure,  what  do  you  suggsst  ws  should  do 
to  help  bring  about  a  situstion  of  bonssty  In 
ths  Americas  so  far  as  debu  between  ths 
countries  and  between  the  nationals  of  coun- 
tries is  concerned? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  can  only  sug- 
gest what  we  have  been  successful  in  doing 
In  tbe  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senatcur 
MnxiKiN,  and  that  Is.  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion where  »>oth  countries  are  willing  to 
leave  to  third  parties,  acme  sort  of  a  claims 
commission  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
start  definitely  an  attempt  to  restore  tbelr 
credit  which  has  been  Injured  try  failure  to 
pay  off  adjudicated  claims.  There  is  some 
difference  lietween  the  Mexican  claims  that 
ran  so  long,  but  you  can  date  the  restora- 
tion of  Mexico's  credit  In  the  economy  of  the 
world  from  the  minute  almost  they  agreed  to 
leave  to  the  Mexican  Claims  Commission  the 
settlement  of  these  great  claims 

I  have  suggested  to  the  State  Department. 
In  talking  to  them,  that  the  weaknesa  of 
what  they  are  doing  is  that  they  throw  morals 
out  of  the  window.  And  vmder  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  the  American  States  stand 
as  the  leader  of  those  things  and  when  once 
we  throw  morals  out  of  the  window,  how  In 
the  wide  world  can  you  go  to  a  small  state 
which  accepts  In  a  way  a  code  which  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world,  that  a  state  Is 
not  bound  by  any  morals  excepting  what  It 


makes  for  Itself.  That  Is  our  great  contest 
with  what  we  call  Russia  today,  with  totali- 
tarian states.  It  had  its  origin  In  modem 
times  In  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Germany 
that  there  are  no  morals  excepting  what  the 
state  makes  And  I  witnessed  the  handing 
over  of  the  Judiciary  to  Hitler  In  Germany, 
and  I  know  what  It  meant.  The  cxmrta  be- 
came political. 

All  of  the  discussion  that  we  bad  in  re- 
gard to  the  Court  Packing  Act  waa  Just  sim- 
ply a  hint.  We  knew  that  our  courts  would 
not  become  political,  but  we  said.  "We  are 
afraid  of  that  sort  of  thing."  because  it  waa 
happening  in  the  world. 

If  the  dignity  of  the  Cuban  courts  is  not 
sustained  by  the  Cuban  Government,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Latin-American  people  switch  to 
the  basis  of  mere  expediency  of  governmental 
acticHi — "We  will  pay  what  the  government 
will  pay,"  "We  will  live  up  to  whatever 
morals  the  government  decides  are  morale, 
but  we  wlU  not  be  Iwimd  by  any  kind  of  con- 
sideration outside  of  our  own  government." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  all  of  the 
International  law  organizations  tbat  the 
world  bas.  the  Latin-American  group  Is  Just 
about  as  well  respected.  Just  about  as  honor- 
able. Just  about  as  ideal  as  any  other  grottp 
of  International  lawyers  in  the  srorid.  and 
they  are  against  this  sort  of  thing,  becauss 
they  want  to  bring  about  a  condition  where 
tbs  statss  win  respect  their  own  institutions. 

Thst  is  niy  pies.  And  ss  I  said  to  Senator 
Otoeos,  I  was  going  to  make  a  Sunday-school 
spsscb.  I  mads  a  Sunday-sobool  speech,  snd 
I  Isavs  It  right  tbsrs.  But,  in  tbs  economy 
of  nstlons  thsrs  Is  Just  nollMag  qttlu  ss  flas 
as  bsing  sbis  to  livs  up  to  a  noral  prinoipis 
which  is  higher  than  thst  laid  down  by  your 
stste,  sod  that  is  what  makes  Amsnes  grsst, 
I  dislike  to  see  us  slip.  I  sm  not  getting 
after  the  Btau  Department,  but  if  they  wsnt 
to  uke  this  chsstlsemsnt.  they  srs  psrfsctly 
welcoms  to  it.    Thank  you. 


DlMMStlkf 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R  McCarthy 


IN  TRB  8INAT1  OP  TUB  UKITBD  BTATM 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legi»lativ«  day 
of  Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Nfr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recokd  a  statement  on  the 
subject  of  dismantling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd.  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCastht.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  insert  in  the  Rscoso  some  facts 
on  the  subject  of  dismantling.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  failed  to  act 
on  this  subject  twice  during  the  past  week, 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  falltire  to  act 
la  a  result  of  Insufficient  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  dismantling  program.  I  therefore 
submit  the  following  facts: 

Of  167  plants  covered  by  the  original  Hum- 
phrey committee  recommendations.  150  have 
been  removed  from  tbe  reparation  list.  Only 
eight  of  those  plants  are  still  to  be  disman- 
tled. Because  tbis  figure  appears  to  be  so  low. 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  dismantling 
is  no  longer  important.  The  fact  is  however, 
that  these  8  olants  are  the  largest  of  their 
kind  In  Germany,  that  tbelr  monetary  value 
Is  more  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  159 
plants   taken   off   the   dismantling   list   and 
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of  wbooi  bavo  haan  aaaployad  here  (or 
feneratlocia.  The  plant  ta  Oermany'a  largest 
produear  of  raAnad  ataal  w'j^a.  It  ta  and  haa 
been  aupplylsg  peaco  loqvfeoaanta  osdn- 

raaaoaa  why  thla  plam  haa  boon  put  oa  the 
dlaiaatttag  llat.  particularly  in  vlaw  of  the 

fact  that  the  wire  induatry  baa  insulBcient 
eapadtf  ta  rafard  u>  even  the  coaeedad  raw 
atael  productloa.    Why  waa  the  laeoMii  n- 


of 

aao  actlnc  wtth 
for  tha  aood  of  iha  world  aitd  for  tha  good  of 
thalr  own  aaUaaa.  la  one  of  the  raaaona. 
Wo  havo  haon  told  that  an  tnrraaaa  tn  tbe 

I  bo  a 
of  the 
Oa.  1*.  Hooeyrutt.  who 
of  kho  Oonnan  ataal 
by  paranwal  taapoetlon,  haa  thla  to 
n  paraoMBy  boUavo  an  In  no  mi  of 
a*M«toa  to  IftjDOO.- 
•M  towa  tn  any  eaoa  not  dangerooa  but  nee- 
mmrj  with  raapatt  to  world  poUtlca.  The 
naneh  domaad  for  totuitty  by  meant  of  a 
■Butllatad  Ruhr  tndtwtry  and  the 
faar  of  waat  Germany  heoTy-lnduatry  i 
wOl 

Of  tha  world." 


«  ON  Mr 

•*•     IN  mm 
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Mr  Stokea.  a  member  of  the  Brlttah  Houae 
of  Ooounona.  haa  aald.  "I  bcilere  reparatlona 

•  •  •  art  BOChlng  bat  plunder "  The 
aame  Mr.  Stokea  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  o( 
the  London  Tlmea  of  June  K.  wrote.  "The 
Brltlah  iteel  Intcreata  were  not  onrepraaont- 
ed  whoB  the  deehtoa  not  to  aHow  (ht  asport 
of  Oonaan  atari  waa  Bada.  wMeh.  with  Bu- 
ropa  Marvlng  fOr  atcel,  waa  sxirely  the  height 
of  iaaantty  " 

Tbe  British  newspaper.  Spectator,  in  tta 
Issue  of  May  13.  aald.  "The  moat  eOeacloua 
step  to  support  the  new  west  Ocrman  aoT> 
ernment  Is  the  stoppage  of  all  further  dis- 
mantling. •  •  •  Bran  If  this  measure 
might  be  Jttttlfled.  the  continuation  would 
be  in  any  ease  Inexpedient.** 

Mr.  Prcaldent.  aa  Z  have  aald.  I  ttellere  the 
reason  thla  body  baa  faUad  to  take  poaltlve 
action  to  stop  tha  diamantllng  of  Oarman 
pianta  Is  UMUflelont  fcnowladgo  oa  tha  sub- 
ject. Tha  majority  of  ua  bavo  Bten  ex- 
tremely busy  on  nther  matters  and  have  been 
content  to  take  tha  State  Dapartmenfa  teatl- 
Bony  that  dlMaantMnf  Is  not  a  mtIous  U- 
MM.  t  cannot  anr  -"^  aaauranca  what 
praaiiita  that  Dapa  'g  dcubarattiy  dt* 

•rivf  tb«  P  rafhapa  li  to  thht  mmm 

tf  ttw  |Mr<  "i  %h»  tUlt  OtfirMMBI 

'^  le  Mftaln  furflgii 
t  a«B.  t  UB  •WMt 
Iha  u 

■•r*    •r4     ^tiV    ^«of  1*1*1*^  W  *■  •  _ 

MtboniMay  foUvwtmi  •  mww 
fPtPl  iiBMgt  It  Ihtf  IfaUon     Tt  U  fytn 
BMN  MtlWto  ViM  I  Ui  thai  IhU  group  U 
MUM  IB  W§  «M  tar  IM  puriKMM  gf  tMBt 

h  Bhlmi  wbMi  to  tiM  wtanaibia  mamfw 
th«  Onltad  BUtas.  a  nation  which  la  iworti 
to  tha  task  of  wiping  our  political  and  aco- 
nomle  sysum  from  the  face  of  tha  earth 
I  wish  that  I  could  believe  that  tha  Bute 
Department  supports  diamantllng  for  some 
other  reason— I  wish  aoma  Mtmbar  of  this 
body  eoukl  give  ma  some  rcaaon  why  dis- 
mantling Is  of  benefit  to  thla  Nation;  but 
they  cannot,  (or  no  auch  reason  ezlsta. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  quote 
bncXly  (rom  tha  column  of  Austins  Hearst 
In  the  Waahlngton  TUaaa-Harald : 

'Xlan.  Patrick  Hurley.  whlU-maned  former 
fovtng  envoy  to  China,  formar  Secretary  o( 
War.  alao  former  mule  skinner,  has  a  pot 
boiling  oa  tha  back  of  bis  stove.  •  •  • 
And  he  s  ready  to  let  the  lid  blow  off  ttafore 
Confess  adjouraa.  •  •  •  sent  to  China 
by  y.  D.  R..  Hurley  wandered  around  to  see 
what  he  could  gather.  •  •  •  Now  be  will 
permit  Repraaantatlve  Jcso,  of  Minnaaota. 
(OBoa  a  aiedlcal  mlaalonary  In  China),  to 
maka  puhUc  on  tha  floor  of  the  Houae  the 
first   of   a   aeriaa   of   dynamite    documanta 

•  •  •  They  rare  In  Hurley  a  secret  files 
when  he  resigned  as  special  envoy  to 
Chungking. 

"The  first  document  should  set  the  State 
Oepartmani  on  Ita  eara. 

"Wrlttaa  t>y  the  Oepartment'a  John  8 
Service,  dated  October  10.  1»44  (Service  was 
then  attached  to  the  staff  of  'Vinegar  Joe' 
SUlwell.  commanding  general  In  China). 
thJa  document  waa  a  memo  to  Stllwell  mak- 
InC  roeommaadatloiis  on  the  situauoa  In 
China.  •  •  •  Servloa  UrtuaUy  urged 
ahaadoomcnt  of  tbe  NattoaaUat  Oovemmcnt 
and  aupport   of   the   Chincao  Communlau 

•  *  *  He  told  StilweU  that  tha  Commies 
wcra  the  only  hope  for  China.  •  •  • 
That  OenarallaaUao  Ctolaag  Kal-ahek  should 
be  driven  out. 

"Thla  waa  an  oOdal  aug^aatlon  by  a 
Unttad  StaUa  official.  It  was  the  beclanlng. 
aeeordlng  to  Oonaral  Hurley,  of  tha  Btate 
Departments  aBOrta  to  underuilna  the  Chl- 
aeaa  OovemmoBt. 

"And  what  makea  thla  up-to-now  secret 
paper  of  Hurley^  especially  tntereatlng  Is 
the  author.  Mr.  John  8.  Service.  •  •  • 
Too  may  remember.  Bei  v  ice  waa  one  of  the 
paraoas  anoatad  in  1945  in  eotuioetlon  with 
tha  dtoaoTtry  by  MM  fV  of  aoBo  MB  atolan 
donimonu  in  tha  oSeaa  of  An»er-Aala-mag- 


aatne.  •  •  •  niched  from  the  restricted 
files  of  the  Stata  Department,  the  Army. 
Nary,  aad  068.  the  papara  contained  Infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  Chlaaaa  Reda.    •    •    • 

"The  case  against  the  defendanta.  Includ- 
ing Mr.  Service,  waa  dropped  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  •  •  •  It  was  charged 
at  the  time  on  the  floor  of  Congreaa  that  thla 
had  been  a  whltawaah. 

"Anyway.  Soivloa.  a  top  official  In  the  Par 
Division  of  the  State  Department, 
exonerated  and  waa  reatored  to  duty. 

•Today  he'a  In  charge  of  personnel  and 
paaaiia  on  recommendations  for  promotions 
ta  tha  SUte  Department." 

Thla  la  merely  one  example  of  the  Com- 
munteta  or  the  communlstlcally  Inclined 
Indlvlduala  wbo  are  determining  the  ]x>licy 
of  otir  State  Department.  The  reaaon  I  cite 
thla  case  particularly  la  because  John  8. 
Service  waa  tha  pioneer  la  the  Btato  Dtpart* 
ment's  great  task  of  ■uewtafBlly  toffpadoing 
the  Chtneaa  Government,  the  government 
which  stuck  bv  '>«  cl-i'^nt  the  entire  wnr— 
and  In  the  n  ment's   sur^cesafBl 

altemi*  ♦"  '>  .   to  the  Cnmmnnltta 

In  CM  >  mnit,  with  thnt  h«'k- 

of  pofaontisl  m. 

ilUtlIti'  imases  Iha 


_-  1, 

to  ttqmti  1  |»4  If. 

|t<  seissa  and 

*♦  • -•,  .*uor  twMtofi. 

l^  *  Chanl^ar  of  OoBiBiMrM. 

•ui' w  < .  umsiti  p«ri>onnsl~ 

tVco  V  ed  the  dumuiiillng 

program  agraa  that  u  U  doing  this  Nation 
trreparablt  damage,  and  that  there  Is  simply 
no  reaaon  for  continuing  It  Time  and  again, 
tha  utter  ridiculousness  of  dismantling  haa 
forced  people  to  deacrlbe  it  as  ••bralr..eas." 
But  I  am  afraid  that  It  la  not  bralnlesa.  I 
am  afraid  that  there  la  great  cunning  and 
great  reaaon  l)ehlnd  the  refusal  of  the  State 
Depcutment  to  reconsider,  to  halt  disman- 
tling, If  I  were  a  Communist,  or  were  In 
sympathy  with  the  Communists,  I  can  think 
of  no  single  action  which  would  more  ef- 
fectively weaken  otir  poaltlon  In  Germany 
than  dtsmantltng.  Dismantling  has  t>ecome 
a  synonym  for  despair,  suffering,  unemploy- 
ment, antidemocratic  feeling,  and  enmity  to- 
ward  the  western   democraclea. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  aome  of  the  re- 
ports received  from  responsible  German  lead- 
ers. 

From  the  Workers  Coxmcll.  Auguat  Thyssen 
Steelworks  at  ZmesUlng,  May  17,  i»40: 

"Through  dismantling  of  Thyaaen  Worka, 
Hamborn.  about  13,000  -vorkers  loae  working 
poaalbUlty  forever  and  the  basis  of  sub- 
sistence for  their  40.000  dependents.  Trans- 
fer to  work  elsewhere  Is  impoaalble  becauae 
of  nonavailability  of  hoxislng.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  unemployed  Is  rapidly  Increasing 
Increaalng  Influence  of  extreme  groupa  alnce 
diamantllng  order  became  known.  This 
makea  poaitlon  of  democratic  workers  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  threatena  to  destroy 
denvocrauc  educational  work  of  6  years 
Oarman  workers  are  threatened  with  hunger 
and  misery  by  destruction  of  German  steel- 
producing  capacity." 

Hana  Bocckler.  chairman  of  German  Trade 
Union  Federation  of  British  aone  and  of 
Trade  Unloo  Ooun-  for  blaone  area  Mav 
19.  1949: 

"•  •  •  diamantllng  of  these  worka 
would  haply  loaa  of  places  of  work  for  30  000 
wwrtea  and  at  least  90.000  dependenu. 
^♦•rafe  afa  of  workers  concerned  Is  45  to  80 
y**"-  Transfer  and  resettlement  elsewhere 
la  impoaalble  because  of  the  tremendous  de- 
•ttucUon  In  Germany  and  loas  of  4.000.000 
**°"*»-  Dtomantltog  dedalon  from  Washing- 
ten  means  W  percent  of  the  original  dls- 
mantltng  plan  for  iron -producing  Industries 
to  be  carried  out  There  Is  danger  of  serloua 
polltleal  developments  If  condition  of  hopa- 
leaanaaa  and  deapalr  farther  Increaaes.  Works 
to  t>e  dlamantled  are  part  of  peace  Induatry 
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urgently  needed  for  European  reconstruc- 
tion." 

Workers  Council.  August  Tbyssen  Worka, 
Hamborn.  July   18.   1949: 

"Moreover,  owing  to  the  continuation  of 
the  dismantling  policy,  the  social  tensions  in 
Germany  seem  to  come  to  a  critical  point 
which  might  entail  a  new  focus  of  dangers  In 
Europe.  The  growing  party  propaganda  of 
the  Communists  causes  the  Influence  of  the 
democratic  trade  unions  to  diminish  more 
and  more.  The  hopelessness  of  tbe  disap- 
pointed workmen  Is  the  best  fostering  soil 
for    national-communistic    propaganda." 

The  dismantling  program  is  In  direct  con- 
flict with  the  alms  of  ERP.  One  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
channels  Is  that  Germany,  formerly  the  heart 
of  European  trade  and  the  greatest  conti- 
nenul  producer.  Is  still  prostrate.  In  the 
laat  quarter  of  1948  the  Index  of  industrial 
production  In  Frar.ce  was  108  In  Belgium  it 
waa  119  In  the  United  Kingdom  It -was  181. 
In  Orrrnsny  It  was  81.  1  kn^w  of  no  more 
c  >i«  argument  against  deatructlon  of 

n  .1  fT>»>»n«  nf  ptod«"'' 1  ">     Wo  «r«  sup* 

I..  V  w#  arr  illlons  on 

V   ni'fi  o  that  re« 

f  •    1    V    f'l!  ,lllg    Off* 

I  raw  niBMlw  UM  OfN  far 
Kt  <t«M  tf  Oif  lit  iBMilili 

.<tir.rt  an  yiimpllfWtBl   Ml 
>  HVOM  •  M¥9N  M- 

).. "«  '  '*■  fiptnMd  »M  Mi» 

eloif  MiOA9byt«Mr> 

I  .viBi  iiiys»eii  Works,  tba  low* 

t^  Sit  steel  pUiit  in  Europe,  a 

plant  which  gives  employment  to  over  10.000 
workers? 

By  the  end  of  June  of  this  year  tUMHaploy* 
ment  In  the  bUone  area  bad  reached  IJSS.* 
000,  almost  10  percent  of  the  dependency 
employed  group  From  December  to  June 
the  number  of  unemployed  almost  doubled. 
It  is  still  growing,  rapidly,  alarmingly. 

The  German  people  are  asking  only  to  be 
allowed  to  work.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  great  deal  to  ask.  I  know  of  nations  which 
desire  a  great  deal  more.  Esperts  on  Ger- 
-many  have  pointed  out  that  only  through  un- 
employment was  Hitler  able  to  come  to  power. 
They  are  alarmed,  and  I  am  alarmed,  at  the 
Increase  In  German  unemployment  today. 
They  do  not  waat,  nor  do  any  of  tis  want, 
another  Hitler. 

In  this  connection  this  body  shotild  knew 
of  a  report  published  recently  by  the  Office  o' 
Military  Government.     I  quote: 

"There  are  more  unemployed  persons  In 
Schleswig-Holstein  than  there  were  In  1932 
when  Hitler  was  about  to  ride  to  power  on 
promises  to  lead  the  people  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic morass  existing  at  that  time."  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  this  parallel  was  not  drawn 
by  me.  It  was  drawn  by  our  personnel  In 
Germany,  today,  reporting,  without  bias, 
what  they  see.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
that  this  view  Is  very  disturbing. 

The  political  damage  caused  by  the  dis- 
mantling program  Is  common  knowledge,  and 
It  Is  Irreparable.  The  suspicions,  hates,  dis- 
lllusionments  that  It  has  caused  cannot  be 
soon  undone.  But  additional  damage  need 
not  follow.  Export  opinion  Is  almost  unani- 
mous that  dismantling,  more  than  any  other 
single  tasue.  has  caused  the  rise  of  commu- 
nism in  the  western  zones,  the  rejuvenation 
of  German  nationalism,  the  rejection  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  continued  economic  diffi- 
culties under  which  Germany  struggles. 
Must  such  a  policy  be  continued? 

I  have  read  to  you  from  some  cablegrams. 
the  effects  of  dismantling.  But  It  Is  not  nec- 
aaaary  to  have  such  mesaages  to  understand 
the  extent  of  the  damage  caused.  Read  any 
newspaper,  any  article,  concerning  the  cam- 
paign raoMttly  concluded  In  German]^  They 
gl»e  aloqtiant  testimony  to  the  Insanity  of 
dismantling.  Every  party  from  the  Commu- 
nist to  the  Christian  Democratic  has  con- 
demned and  attacked  this  policy,  time  and 
time  again.    Indeed,  the  blttemeaa  In  Ger- 


many Is  so  extreme  about  this  policy  that  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  party  to  exist 
which  did  not  spend  a  good  deal  of  Its  time 
reviling  the  dismantling  program.  Is  this 
the  policy  to  make  friends  of  the  German 
people,  to  give  them  trust  and  confidence  In 
democratic  processes?     Of  course  It  ts  not. 

I  must  point  out  that  this  Issue  Is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  water  over  the  dam  because 
commitments  have  been  made  with  other 
nations.  Inasmuch  as  the  commitments  In- 
volve continuing  expense  to  us,  reconsidera- 
tion should  not  be  rco  difficult.  In  any  event 
It  seems  not  unfair  to  assume  that  America  la 
always  ready  to  reconsider  her  blunders. 

Then  why  Is  It  continued?  Why  does  the 
administration  through  its  State  Department 
adamantly  and  unreasonably  refuse  to  even 
halt  dismantling  long  enough  to  have  It  thor- 
oughly and  impartially  examined  By  the 
time  this  body  meeta  again  in  January  the 
damage  will  have  been  done.  By  the  time  we 
reallM  the  utter  Insanity  of  continuing  dls- 
mantilnv  we  will  be  faced  with  an  accom* 
plLshtd  fact— and  will  have  only  the  stnse  of 
a  Job  bndly  dona— but  irrevocably  and  mm* 
{•usably  done. 

<t  Mk  Mittlit'  Why  dnaa  Ihi*  tutt  DepaM* 
mtni  ln«i«t  rth  HiMmfthtiinM''    Can  anrnvont 

Wtltfh  I  ^.i^tP    llmpt  M,  iMMl  it 
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HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NFW  Yoajt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  and  again  over  the  many  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House, 
I  have  taken  the  floor  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

They  are  a  fine  and  noble  people  who 
for  the  past  50  years  of  occupation  of 
their  land  by  the  United  States  have 
suffered  a  mounting  toll  of  disease  and 
poverty. 

They  are  a  proud  people  who — as 
American  citizens — in  moving  to  the 
mainland,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  better 
themselves,  have  found  nothing  but 
slums,  discrimination,  and  low-paid  jobs 
as  their  lot  in  our  cities. 

They  are  a  people  whose  treatment 
every  day  gives  the  lie  to  the  fine  talk 
of  our  delegates  to  the  United  Nations — 
talk  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person 
and  of  the  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  know  nothing 
of  these  fine  things  in  their  lives,  and  as 
they  read  of  our  delegates  to  the  UN 
arguing  fervently  for  human  rights  for 
men  everywhere,  they  have  but  to  look  at 
themselves  and  their  children,  at  the 
disgraceful  hovels  in  which  they  are 
crowded,  at  the  walls  of  discrimination 
surrounding  them,  to  dismiss  all  such 
talk  by  their  own  UN  representatives  as 
the  sheerest  hypocrisy. 

As  I  have  said  again  and  again — and 
as  I  repeat  here  today — there  can  never 
be  a  solution  of  the  economic  dlflBcuIties 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  root  of  every  other 
ill  suffered  by  the  Puerto  Rican  people, 
until  Independence  is  eranted  to  them. 
So  long  as  Puerto  Rico  remains  a  colonial 


appendage  of  the  United  States,  an  ex- 
ploited, one-crop  sugar  economy,  it  will 
continue  to  wallow  in  disease  and 
poverty. 

Tliere  can  only  be  a  resolution  of  these 
many  problems  by  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple themselves,  working  energetically 
and  purposefully  in  their  own  interests 
and  in  their  own  sovereign  Independent 
land. 

Despite  this  fact,  despite  the  Increa.*!- 
Ing  conviction  among  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  that  only  through  independence 
can  they  ever  hope  to  build  decent  lives 
for  them.selves  and  their  children — the 
Nationalise  Party  is  daily  harassed  and 
terrorized  by  the  police  and  the  terri- 
torial government  of  the  island.  And 
the  leader  of  that  party,  Pedro  AlblKU 
Campon.  is  hounded  like  a  common 
criminal 

In  1947  he  returned  to  h\n  homr  affpr 
10  years  of  exile  tn  the  United  State!*. 
And  to  the  eternal  diograce  of  nur  coun« 
try.  which  itttlf  wm  bom  mit  <rf  i  bitter 
itrutfle  for  tii(l«p»ntftnf«  iiMI  IMIiy 
NtlH  honon  m  IU  imitiMt  h#roM  ihOH 
mfn  who  \p4  thl«  itruMt*.  (hit  \9U9r  nf 

y0«r«  of  hi*  ^xile  tn  th«  mmiinitwy  tn 

the  United  itaiM. 

Today  he  Uvea  In  Ban  Juan  under  t\n$ 
type  of  poHce  surveillanee  and  intimida- 
tion that  could  only  have  been  duyll- 
cated  in  Hitler  Oermany. 

The  home  of  Pedro  Alblzu  Campoe  la 
surrounded  day  and  night  by  police  p%- 
trols.  police  cars,  and  Jeeps  with  mounted 
machine  guns.  When  Dr.  Albizu  Campos 
walks  along  the  streets  of  San  Juan,  he 
is  closely  followed  by  four  or  five  plain- 
clothes jxjlicemen  on  foot  and  a  load  of 
fully  armed  policemen  in  a  car  a  few 
paces  behind. 

Every  shop  he  enters,  every  person  to 
whom  he  talks  is  subsequently  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  police  department. 
A  reign  of  terror  descends  on  the  luckless 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  who  spend  a  few 
minutes  talking  to  Dr.  Albizu  Campos. 

When  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  leaves  San  Juan  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing or  to  make  a  speech,  his  car  is  trailed 
through  the  countryside  by  an  armed 
column  of  police  cars  and  jeeps.  Every 
hotel  or  home  in  which  he  stays  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  po- 
lice. Every  meeting  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  takes  place  behind  police  lines. 

The  Nationalist  Party  is  a  legal  party 
In  Puerto  Rico.  Its  leader  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  supposedly  enjoying  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Yet  both  he  and  his  party 
are  harassed  and  intimidated  at  every 
turn. 

This  absolutely  unjustified  and  inex- 
cusable conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  po- 
lice and  the  higher  authorities  of  Puerto 
Rico  must  stop  at  once. 

This  is  still  a  Government  of  laws  and 
not  of  man.  We  have  laws  to  protect  us 
and  to  punish  evildoers.  We  need  no 
Gestapos  in  the  United  States. 

The  situation  which  I  have  described 
here  is  an  outrageous  example  of  police 
intimidation. 

This  House  should  take  notice  of  what 
is  happening  in  Puerto  Rico  and  should 
see  to  it  that  the  Territorial  government 
and  the  Territorial  police  are  put  on 
notice  to  cease  these  activities  at  once. 
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BXTINSTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or    NIW    Tc)»« 

III  <nB  ■OOK  OP  BErRCSKKTA-nvn 

Wednesday.  October  19.1949 

Mr  HELLMR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  my 
prtvUege  to  pay  a  tribute  of  honor  to 
my  dtettnguLshed  predecessor  in  Con- 
frW  The  Honorable  John  J.  Dslaney 
was  a  Member  of  this  body  in  whose  place 
In  ttila  House  it  is  an  honor  to  stand,  but 
whoM  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  the  folks  of  his  home 
city,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  no  one  can  take. 

John  Delaney  was  a  genial  man.  who 
loved  his  feUowmen,  and  his  sincere  in- 
tcraat  m  them  evoked  a  similar  response 
OB  their  part.  It  is  an  old  allegory  that 
life  is  like  a  mirror,  and  society  returns 
tc  us  the  f«8«  we  make  before  it.  When 
John  mianrr  looked  at  his  feUowmen 
it  was  with  a  countenance  so  full  of 
wmrmtti  and  wit  that  people  returned  his 
yfMM^ii  with  affection  and  respect.  For 
10  successive  Urms  he  was  returned  to 
tbe  House  by  bis  constituency;  and 
tbowH  on  the  iMt  oceaslon  he  was  too 
fll  for  active  ctmpotgnlnf.  his  consU- 
toency  roUed  up  a  great  vote  for  him  Just 

tbe  same. 

Clttoens  had  come  to  know  that  John 
Delaney  was  a  liberal  and  that  his 
lympathles  were  not  with  the  powerful 
and  opulent,  but  with  the  under  dof. 
They  trusted  his  character.  They  knew 
that  he  always  dealt  fairly,  and  that  he 
was  loyal  to  his  friends. 

His  dtlaens  knew,  too.  that  he  could 
be  counted  on  to  be  present  in  the  House 
when  any  vote  was  called  for.  and  would 
vote  hte  convictions.  His  voting  record 
was  an  enviable  one.  In  the  early  days 
of  tbe  war.  the  record  shows  that  his 
every  vote  was  on  the  side  of  a  strong 
and  patriotic  defense,  and  that  subse- 
quently the  vote  could  be  counted  upon 
in  the  Interests  of  humanity  whether 
iMre  or  in  the  stricken  nations  abroad. 
There  was  never  any  wavering  in  his 
conaistenUy  Uberal  atUtude. 

John  Delaney  was  a  deeply  religious 
man  walking  humbly  with  his  God  and 
toyal'  to  the  worship  and  institutions  of 
Ills  church.  He  gave  much  personal  ef- 
fort to  the  promotion  of  religlooa  cause*. 
Though  his  career  was  a  characterla- 
tically  American  "racecn  story."  and  he 
arose  from  simple  beginnings  to  a  place 
In  the  exalted  councils  of  the  Nation. 
John  Delaney  was  always  modest  and 
humble  and  unpretentious.  It  would 
aeon  that  he  looked  for  the  higher  ap- 
proral  described  in  a  poem  which  he 
loved: 
^j^  only  the  Master  thAll  pralM  us.  and 

only  tb»  UaKter  Bh&ll  bluM: 
And  no  on*  abaU  work  tor  taoatj.  and  no 

OB*  ahall  work  for  fara*, 
But  Meb  for  th«  yoj  of  tha  working,  and 

McH.  in  bis  Mparmt*  star. 
f>tfii  (Ximw  tto»  thliv  as  b«  Mta  tt  far  tn« 

OoA  Og  SMags  ••  tbey  %*•. 


IXTENMON  OP  RniARKB 


or 

HON.  EMANUEL  aLLER 

c#  HKw  Tuas 

tn  THi  Hocsi  or  nMrmaBBnATV/m 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  CELIER.  Mr  Speaker,  another 
year  of  admirable  achievement  will  be 
written  into  the  annals  of  JewL5h  war 
veterans'  history,  when  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  convene  in 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  this  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 19,  1&49,  for  their  national  conven- 
tion. 

Last  fall,  the  national  convention  was 
held  in  the  SUte  of  New  York,  and  in 
past  years  it  has  been  customary  to  make 
the  proceedings  part  of  the  RicotD  in  the 
Appendix.  I  have  collected  and  con- 
densed this  material  and  now  liuert  this 
material  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 
Last  year's  Tilt**''***  commander.  Brig. 
Oen.  Julius  Klettt.  was  the  national  leader 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  during  a 
most  successful  period  in  its  history. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
SUtes  was  founded  53  years  ago.  and. 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  RepubUc.  whose  gallant 
ranks  grow  thinner  with  each  passing 
year,  is  the  oldest  organized  group  of 
American  war  veterans. 

The  Jewisb  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  SUtes  have  regularly  adopted 
annual  resolutions  advocating  legisla- 
tion to  provide  tbis  Nation  with  a  mili- 
tary and  civil  detam  establishment  of 
sufficient  strength  and  training  to  cope 
with  any  possible  emergency.  To  speed 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  all  war 
veterans,  they  have  repeatedly  appealed 
for  national  conferences  of  business,  la- 
bor, and  governmental  representatives 
so  that  a  constructive  program  might  be 
formulated  to  absorb  the  disabled  and 
the  Jobless  into  th*'  Nation's  productive 
economy  They  have  conrtitently  sup- 
ported programs  that  would  extend  hu- 
mane p.nd  judicious  assistance  to  those 
deserving  nations  overseas  whose  strug- 
gles to  establish  free  government*  have 
been  handicapped  by  hunger  and  illness, 
by  Inadequate  shelter  and  lack  of  pro- 
ductive machinery  And  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  existence  as  an  organ- 
ised group,  they  have  vigorously  affirmed 
their  opposition  to  totalitarianism  of 
any  kind  by  closing  the  doors  of  mem- 
bership to  beUevers  in,  or  servants  of. 
political  extremism,  whether  of  the  left 

or  right. 

Such  organisations  as  tbe  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica can  have  a  vital  place  In  our  national 
scene. 

In  their  unceasing  efforts  to  esUblish 
an  ideological  beachhead  m  this  OOOB- 
try.  ruthless  and  skUlful  totaiftmlan 
forces  constantly  seek  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  minoritf  elinonto  In  our  popu- 
lauon  by  pasalnt  th— sfhrm  off  as 
friends  and  defenders  of  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted  throughout  the  world. 
The  frequent  attacks  by  Cooununist  in- 
struments in  tbis  country  on  the  JewLsh 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  at- 


test   eloquently    to    thl.i    organttatlon  ■ 

effective  work  of  unmasking  totalitarian 

§m  and  exposing  the  true  doc- 

motlvatlng   the  scores  of   front 

who  have  sought  to  gain  a  foot- 

MBong    the    confused    and    the 
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The  first  mldwestemer  to  have  been 
•Itcted  national  commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  since  the  org»n- 
ixatlon  was  established.  General  Klein 
U  well  knowa  as  a  veteran  Jouinallst. 
editor,  and  soldier.  He  saw  long  and 
arduous  service  In  both  world  wars  and 
as  a  teen-age  war  correspondent;  later, 
a  member  of  the  Army  during  the  First 
World  War.  be  won  the  praise  of  the 
Honorable  James  W.  Gerard,  our  great 
Ambassador  to  Germany  during  the  ad- 
son.  In  World  War  H.  he  served  for 
ministration  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
more  than  6  years,  and  more  than  half 
that  time  as  a  commander  of  lO.OOO 
combat  troops  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
Philippines. 

He  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two 
Oak  Leal  Clusters,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Soldier's  Medal  for  heroism,  the  nbbon 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
Philippine  Distinguished  Service  Star, 
awarded  him  personally  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Osmena.  In  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  Japan,  he  served  as  special  assistant 
to  the  former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  who  commended  hira  for  his 
outstanding  service  In  the  difficult  re- 
adjustment period  following  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war. 

In  1933  and  1934.  General  Klein,  then 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  NalionaJ  Guard. 
was  assigned  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  subversive  activities  in  the  Middle 
West.  His  findings  led  to  formulation 
of  the  first  comprehensive  dossier  on  dis- 
loyal elements  In  this  country. 

His  election  as  national  commander  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  not  to  the  liking 
of  the  disloyal  and  the  subversive.  Com- 
miinlst  publications  on  the  one  hand  de- 
nounced him  as  a  tool  of  reactionary  big 
business  and  wept  crocodile  tears  for  the 
dire  fate  that  awaited  the  Jewish  war 
veterans  organisation.  On  the  other 
band  domestic  admirers  of  Nazi  and  Fas- 
cist doctrines,  among  them  individuals 
who  had  been  brought  into  court  on 
charges  of  sedition,  reviled  General  Klein 
as  an  adherent  of  that  dangerous  and 
decadent  philosophy,  democracy. 

His  devotion  to  the  Ideals  and  princi- 
ples that  motivate  the  great  organiza- 
tion be  commanded  was  dramatically  ex- 
pressed a  few  months  aft^r  he  took  office 
at  a  brilliant  dinner  gathering  held  in 
New  York  in  observance  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans'  fifty-third  year  of  service 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  veteran. 

Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  wrote  to 
Goncral  Klein: 

TTnder  yow  laadmltlp  I  am  certain  Uils 
fine  •CBoclatloa  of  Mrvlcc  men  and  women 
win  uphold  the  patrlotte  Ideal*  which  have 
eh&racterlaed  It  throughoot  lU  history 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  now  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Umted  States  Army,  said: 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  our  foremoat 
veterana  organisations,  your  group  has  con- 
sistently demooatsated  the  true  spirit  of 
scrTlce  to  tbe  veteran  and  to  the  Nation. 


General  MacArthur  cabled  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  from  his  headquarters  In 
Japan  on  the  occasion  of  General  Klein's 
Induction  into  office  a*  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewisb  War  Veterans  for 
1947-48.  asserting  that  "No  better  choice 
could  have  been  made  by  your  organlza- 
t'on."  ^    . ^ 

Former  Governor  of  New  York  Herbert 

Lehman  wrote: 

My  heartiest  eoagratulations  on  your  eiee- 
tion  as  national  wnwwwiHr  of  the  JewtA 
Wsr  Veterans.  I  am  fwe  that  you  wtii  dis- 
cbarge  your  »rry  arduous  and  important 
duties  with  great  dUttnctlon. 

Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimltz,  retired, 
took  occasion  to  note: 

In  following  the  convention  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  at  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, it  came  to  my  mind  that  men  ot  the 
Jewish  faith  have  always  been  fearless  In  the 
defense  of  our  country.  It  U  Navy  Day  as 
I  write,  and  names  like  Jones.  Barry.  Trux- 
ton  Decatur,  and  Perry  are  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  Too  few  know  of  the 
tremendous  importance  to  our  early  Amer- 
ican history  of  names  Uke  Selvador.  Luah- 
ington.  Pranks,  and  Russell.  Theirs,  with 
Commodore  Ordroncaux  and  Commodore 
Levy's,  are  names  reflecting  great  bravery 
and  the  names  making  great  naval  trndl- 
tions.  To  all  of  these  men  of  the  Jewish 
faitli.  our  country  is  grateful. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P. 
Patterson  congratulated  General  Klein 
upon  his  election  as  national  commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  wrote: 

I  know  that  you  will  have  a  most  useful 
term  of  ofllce. 

Lt  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson.  Jr.,  un- 
der whose  command  General  Klein 
served  In  the  Pacific,  wrote: 

With  yovir  rich  experience  on  all  levels  of 
the  Army  and  with  your  line  background 
and  knowledge  of  tHe  world,  you  wlU  be  able 
to  do  a  greet  deal  for  the  organization  and 
be  a  real  power  ioi  good  in  the  country. 


With  former  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
of  New  York,  presiding,  an  assemblage 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  mUitary.  civic, 
and  community  leaders  heard  General 
Klein  in  an  address  from  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  quote  In  part: 

Because  America  was  the  worlds  first  great 
haven  of  refuge  from  tryanny  and  oppression, 
the  Jewish  people  of  tUls  country  have  since 
been  privileged  to  defend  freedom  as  every 
man  who  Is  given  such  a  privilege  should  de- 
fend it— in  tae  uniform  of  his  country     In 
America,  a  man  may  serve  his  God  and  his 
country  by  no  other  dictates  than  those  of 
bis  own  religious  convictions  and  a  set  of 
Uws  he  hlmseU  helps  to  establish.     That  is 
whv  Jews  have  served  equally  and  proudly 
m  every  war  of  tWs  BepubUc.     They   have 
larved  as  Americans  and  they  knew  only  one 
alleitlance.    That  loyalty  was  to  our  country, 
bemuse  America  asked  only  if  they  wanted 
ftwedom    if  tbey  wanted  freedom  enough  to 
do  batUe  for  it.    The  answer  in  every  war. 
since  the  War  of  Independence,  has  been  in 
the  afflrmatite.     That  is  why  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
In  eUetence.  ^  _ 

Tte  men  who  organlaed  the  JewisH  Wsr 
VetHWBs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
■owght  to  insure  that  their  descendants 
would  carry  on.  In  years  to  come,  the  ideals 
that  made  our.  country  tbe  freest  in  the 
world  The  Jewish  Unmlgrants  who  came 
from  lands  ruled  by  Czars  and  Kaisers  found 
that  ta  the  (United  States  a  Jew  could  wear 
K  iMdae  oC  esrvlce  but  never  one  of  servi- 
tude.    It  Is  no  coincidence  that  Ui  all  the 
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wars  m  which  cur  country  has  been  en- 
gaged, the  number  of  Jewish  men  in  the 
•nned  forces  baa  been  iarg«  than  the  raUo 
of  the  Amerteaa  Jswuh  peopU  to  the  total 
population  of  our  coxintry.  Many  Axnerleans 
of  Jewish  faith  who  wear  the  Purple  Heart  to- 
day  are  dseoepdants  of  men  who  were  forced 
to  wesr  a  yeltow  Star  of  David  in  the  luro- 
pean  slave  states  of  yesterday.  In  our  armies 
of  World  Wsr  II  there  were  many  whoee  fam- 
ilies were  either  in  concentration  eamps  or 
en  route  to  Kaai  crematoria.  To  preserve  our 
country,  to  preserve  freedom  Itself,  these 
American  veterans.  Jew  and  Christian  alike, 
became  casualties  In  order  that  no  Ameri- 
can—whatever his  religion,  whatever  bis 
race — should  ever  become  a  victim. 

General  Klein's  emphatic  affirmations 
of  the  principles  that  guide  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  took  on  added  significance  dur- 
ing his  tour  of  duty  as  the  organization's 
national  commander  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  age-old  hopes  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  for  an  Independent  political 
state  in  Palestine  were  approaching  frui- 
tion. Under  the  tremendous  stress  of  in- 
ternational tensions  incidental  to  the  de- 
cisions of  our  own  and  other  countries 
with  respect  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  establish  a  sovereign  state,  the 
emotions  of  common  men  everywhere  ran 
high. 

It  was  during  the  climactic  moments 
of  this  highly  controversial  issue  that 
General  Klein,  addressing    an    outdoor 
meeting  in  New  York  City  of  more  than 
50.000  American  veterans  of  ail  faiths 
and  more  than  300,000  other  spectators, 
declared  that  the  first  consideration  of 
every  American  who  supported  the  claims 
of  the  Jewish  commimity  of  Palestine 
must  be  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States.     The  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  General  Klein's  leadership  based 
their  support  for  the  cause  of  Israel  on 
much    more    than    religious    affinities. 
That  support  took  into  consideration  the 
record  of  Palestine's  Jewish  community 
in  volimteering  military  manpower  for 
the  Allied  cause  in  both  World  Wars  and 
In  supplying  labor  for  Allied  bases  and 
installations  In  the  Middle  East  during 
both  conflicts.    In  addition,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  were  motivated  by  a  sin- 
cere belief  that  a  stable  and  independent 
Jewish  government  in  the  Middle  East 
would  constitute  a  bulwark  of  free  gov- 
ernment, oriented  in  the  direction  of  the 
western  democracies,  in  an  area  of  great 
strategic  importance.     Subsequent  his- 
tory has  borne  out  this  beUef  In  full. 
The  Jewish  military  forces  of  Israel  have 
clearly  shown  themselves  to  be  the  single 
most  effective  fighting  force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  they  won  their  battles  in 
spite  of  great  odds  against  them  becau.se 
they  had  high  democratic  ideals  to  fight 
for. 

From  the  beginning.  General  Klem  in- 
sisted that  a  people  who  had  twice  proved 
their  allegiance  to  democracy  by  con- 
tributing their  blood  and  toil  in  world 
wars  against  totalitarianism  could  be 
counted  upon  to  remain  loyal  and  de- 
voted to  the  free  way  of  life.  By  the  same 
standard,  he  Insisted  from  the  first  that 
this  was  an  issue  that  far  transcended 
political  partisanship.  And  he  main- 
tained with  equal  firmness  that  for 
Americans— whatever  their  reUgious  be- 


liefs, however  sympathetic  they  might  be 
to  the  cause  of  the  Israeli  people — there 
could  be  orxly  one  national  loyalty,  tbe 
allegiance  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
tbe  United  SUtes. 

He  had  occaelon  to  emphasise  this  view 
repeatedly  during  the  tense  days  of  Um 
fighting  In  Palestine.    He  restated  Uili 
position  tt  another  great  veteran*'  meet- 
ing In  the  city  of  Chicago,  attended  by 
throngs  as  great  as  those  which  taa4 
heard  him  In  New  York.    It  was  some  3 
weeks  after  this  latter  occasion  that 
Communist  organizations   In   the  east, 
seeking  to  capital  lae  on  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine, sent  a  large  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ap- 
pealing for  aid  to  Israel.    General  Klein, 
who   had   consistently    warned    against 
Communist  attempts  to  reap  rich  propa- 
ganda harvests  from  the  Indecision  ol 
western  nations  with  respect  to  Palestine, 
was  the  first  to  expose  this  ruse  for  what 
It  was.     In  a  statement  Issued  to  the 
press  and  given  national  circulation,  he 
denounced  the  Communist  visitors  to  the 
Capital   as   a  group  that  Is  motivated 
neither  by  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  nor  by  any  genuine 
desire  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel. 

Further  recognition  of  the  high  Ideals 
that  had  characterized  General  Klein's 
administration  was  expressed  In  scores 
of  messages  sent  to  the  fifty-third  an- 
nual  encampment  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  leadership  of  Government,  tha 
armed   forces,   the   veterans'   organiaa- 
tions.   business,   labor,   and  community 
life.    Among  those  who  participated  in 
the    encampment    program    personally 
were  the  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
the. 1— now    Associate    Justice    of    the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Stuart  Symington.  Secretary 
of  the  Deoartment  of  the  Air  Force;  the 
Honorable  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr.,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator;  and  the  Honorable 
Joe  R.  Hanley.  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    On  this  occasion, 
which  marked  General   Klein's   retire- 
ment from  ofllce.  the  Honorable  Albbn 
W  Barkliy.  now  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  praised  "the  most  valuable 
contributions  General  Klein  has  made 
for  the  general  welfare  and  national  se- 
curity during  his  distinguished  tenure 
as    national    commander."    and    added. 
"may  he  and  men  like  him  continue  to 
assist  In  guiding  the  destinies  of  your 
great  organization." 

Secretary  for  Air  W.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, speaking  before  the  assembled  Jew- 
ish war  veterans,  lauded  General  Klein 
and  said: 

Pot  me  It  is  an  especlaUy  fortunate  oeca- 
Blon  to  be  able  to  thank  the  people  who 
served  under  him.  and  for  whom  he  served 
dxirlng  the  past  year. 

Congressman  Jacob  K.  Javtts  re- 
marked: 

I  have  wondered  always— and  I  am  sure  you 
have  wondered  alwaysr-why  we  have  a  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans,  and  why  we  Jews  have  a 
veteranfi'  orcanlaatlon.  In  tne  case  of  this 
particular  organlsatton.  I  think  there  is  • 
very  special  reason  far  tt— because  whst  we 
are  doing  is  binding  ourselves  toget  er  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  special  Job.  a  special 
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work,  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  do  mor« 
than  moAt  other*,  and  that  }ob  U  to  concer.* 
Uate  and  make  valid  a  democracy  for  us  as 
citizens  of  equality  with  all  other  citizen^: 
•  democracy  built  Into  the  law,  not  granted 
by  decree  or  permission  or  toleration.  And 
a  df '——/.  therefore,  which  we  are  build- 
ing .tly  to  make  lmprec;nable  as  far 
•s  mii.cr.iiea  are  c  1  Hence,  the  very 
special  Interest  wt.  ds  us  tonjether.  as 
veterans  who  have  risked  our  lives  In  this 
cause,  in  a  Jewish  War  Veterans'  organisa- 
tion. » 

General  Duigbt  D.  Eisenhower  de- 
clared : 

I  join  the  National  Encampment  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  in  pavins;  tribute  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  whose  distinguished 
aervice  merits  the  respect  and  honor  of  all 
Americans. 

United  States  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
uired: 

Oen.  Julius  Klein  has  served  your  organi- 
sation as  well  as  he  served  his  country  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  know  personally  that  General 
Klein  :i  constant  activity  In  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  veterans  has  accomplished  real  re- 
sults in  national  legislation. 

Loui.s  B.  Mayer,  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Studios,  sent  the  following:: 

Not  only  has  General  Klein  made  great  sac- 
riaces  tu  serve  hi-j  country,  but  he  has  served 
hif  people,  his  Stare,  and  city  where  he  has 
lived  all  these  years.  I  am  very  pruud  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  bis  close  and  enthiulastlc 
friends  My  conerratulatlons  to  the  leaders 
of  this  banquet  for  having  the  Inspiration 
and  the  constructive  imagination  to  hold  this 
bail'  honor  this  fine  American.    It  will 

tie    .  iration  to  other  men  younger  to 

emulate  the  condiict  of  your  guest  of  honor. 

The  national  commander's  banquet, 
held  Saturday  evening.  September  18, 
1948.  was  a  vivid  expression  of  the  regard 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Jewish  war  vet- 
erans held  for  their  retiring  commander. 
Tom  C  Clark.  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  then  and  now  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  speaking  on  that  occa.>ion.  ex- 
pressed it  thLs  way: 

Julius.  I  think  the  greatest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  you  tonight  is  this  grest  audience 
that  IS  here— these  fellow-Americans  who 
came  here  to  honor  you  and  to  pay  you  trib- 
ute not  only  a:  a  great  commander  of  a  great 
veterans'  organization,  but  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  has  rendered  valiant  service  to  his 
country. 

For  that  reason  It  la  a  particular  pleasure 
to  break  bread  with  your  lovely  wife  and  you. 
and  to  say  to  you  godspeed  In  all  of  your  en- 
deavors, because  I  know  that  you  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future  as  you  have  In  the  past, 
perhaps  not  as  the  commander  of  the  JWV. 
but  as  a  grest  American  citizen— that  you 
will  continue  to  render  great  service  to  your 
country. 

Senator  Irving  M  Ives,  «:peaking  to  the 
assembled  gue.stj.  had  the  fallowing  to 
say : 

I  am  hers  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  your 
great  national  commander.  I  know  his  rec- 
ord, it's  been  recited  here  tonl<;ht  several 
times  I  kr  '  -  •  alone  what  he  htw  done 
as  a  great  A:  citizen,  as  a  great  soldier, 

as  a  great  leader  of  your  splendid  or^anl/a- 
tlon.  but  I  know  the  tremendous  Influence 
which  he  has  exercised  during  all  this  period 
of  time,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you 
have  been  most  fortuu:»t«  Ht;<j  moat  ble»sed 
in  leaving  had  (.•  -  .  yuur  leader 

during  mess  pa.    .        ,    _       _       .  tmie,. 


Representing  Dwight  H.  Green,  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Brig. 
Gen.  Kenneth  C.  Buchanan  expressed 
the  Governor's  sentiments: 

Tour  home  State  was  proud.  Indeed,  when 
you  were  elected  national  commander  of  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  active,  and  representa- 
tive veterans'  organizations  In  America. 
Illinois  Is  proud,  now.  of  the  splendid  ac- 
complishments you  have  achieved  In  office, 
and  the  remarkable  strides  made  by  your 
organization  under  your  capable  leadership 
during  the  past  year.  Illinois  Is  elated  that 
one  of  her  distinguished  sons  has  been  able 
to  cci.tribute  so  much  that  is  vital  to  the 
patriotic  welfare  of  our  own  country  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  new  nation  in  Palestine 
which  has  risen  as  a  proud  symbol  for  thoss 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

To  our  service  roll  of  many  distinguished 
warriors  of  the  Jewish  faith— Gens.  Milton  J. 
Foreman.  Abel  Davis,  and  Samuel  J  Sawton. 
and  many  others  who  have  achieved  ratinn.il 
fame  and  h">nor  in  the  discharge  • 
patriotic  duties — Illinois  is  immea 
proud  to  add  your  own  name.  All  have 
broui^ht  historic  credit  and  a  rich  blessing 
to  our  State. 

Edward  N.  Scheiberling,  past  national 
commander  of  the  American  Lor;ion. 
repre.^enting  Jame?  0"N«  il,  then  national 
leader  of  the  Legion,  had  the  following 
to  note: 

Jimmy  O'Nell  asked  me  to  express  to  your 
national  commander.  Julius  Klein,  bis  In- 
tense fueling  of  personal  friendship,  coupled 
with  his  admiration  for  a  Job  well  performed. 
This  has  been  a  most  difficult  year  for  your 
national  commander  He  has  rendered  sig- 
nal service. 

Rppresentin?  Gt-n  Omar  Bradley, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Brig.  Gen.  T.  C.  'Buck' 
Lanham  olTered  the  following  remarks: 

I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to  bring  to 
your  great  leader  and  our  great  friend.  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  and  to  this  distinguished  or- 
ganization, the  greetings  and  the  best  wishes 
of  our  Chief  of  Sta.l  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  as  a  whole 

Secondly.  I  should  like  to  comment  very 
brieny  upon  your  commander.  General  Klein. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  him  In  the  past  3  years.  I  see  him  as  he 
goes  by.  I  started  to  say  that  if  we  could 
put  about  8  feet  of  Uil  on  him.  he  would 
resemble  a  kite.  I  defy  anyone  to  know 
where  he  Is  for  six  consecutive  hours.  I  learn 
1  mtnute  he  is  in  the  White  House;  then  I 
see  him  the  next  minute  in  the  Senate 
Building;  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  is  with 
Dr.  Weitzmann.  the  provisional  president  of 
the  new  great  State  of  Israel;  and  then  I  see 
him  barging  out  of  GeiierHl  'Tke's"  office; 
and  then  General  Bradley's  office— and  you 
say.  'Wheres  Julius  Klein?  ";  and  somebtxJy 
says,  "God  knows.  He's  Just  too  fast  for 
us."  Now.  I  have  seen  signs  around  the 
country,  as  you  most  likely  have— and  they 
made  a  movie  out  of  It.  too.  saying  "George 
Washington  Slept  Here"  I  would  suggest 
that  we  might  start  a  new  industry  in  this 
country  If  JWV  were  to  undertake  to  post 
signs    "Julius  Klein  Slept   Here." 

Maj.  Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr..  Veterans' 
Administrator,  expressed  the  following: 

Y  iiirs  (as  you  and  I  know)  is  the  oldest 
of  the  veterans  organizations  today.  And 
you  founded  It  and  started  It  for  the  ptirpose 
of  being  good  Samaritans.  I  have  Just  gone 
through  many  veterans  Installations  from 
Togue.  Maine,  to  Seattle,  Waah  ,  and  as  far 
south  as  Fort  Conicress.  Ky  ,  and  soon  I  shall 
start  out  again  to  make  a  tour  of  the  south - 
em  half  of  the  United  States.  I  have  found, 
and  I  know  I  am  going  to  And.  in  each  of 
these    InstaUsttons    and    In    es^^^h    of    those 


hospitals  results  of  your  unselfishness  and 
your  thoughtfulness.  On  behalf  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  thank  you.  and 
say  that  I  know  the  boys  and  the  girls  ap- 
preciate what  you  hsve  done  and  are  doing. 
I  ran  Into  a  fellow  yesterday  «hcm  I  hadn"t 
seen  In  about  15  years.  I'll  bet  Julius  would 
know  him  If  I  mentioned  his  name,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  mention  hts  name  other 
than  to  ssy  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him.  nt  a  time 
when  he  was  really  engaged  In  making  a  liv- 
ing doing  something  else,  that  fellow  had 
more  knowledge  of  subversive  .activities  that 
were  going  on  in  the  United  States  (back 
in  the  twenties)  than  I  think  the  United 
States  Government  had  Itself,  because  they 
used  to  come  to  him  to  get  the  data. 

Just  off  his  regul.ir  office  v.as  a  room,  the 
rental  of  which  he  paid  himself.  In  that 
room  was  the  greatest  cross-reference  record 
of  matters  that  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Uni'-  •■\s  of  Americas  Government 

being  u:  ed  that  existed.  1  think,  in 

the   United   States. 

The  views  of  these  and  other  military 
leaders  were  echoed  by  the  leadership  of 
our  major  political  parties,  the  most  no- 
table figures  of  Jewish  relipious  and  com- 
munity life,  by  newspaper  editors  and 
State  officials  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  by  thousands  of  former  en- 
Ibted  men  who  served  under  General 
Kloin  in  wartime. 

One  expre.>vsion.  which.  I  am  sure.  Gen- 
eral Klein  will  cherish  deeply  in  the  years 
ahead,  came  from  the  distingui.'shed  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans.  Mr.  Anthony  H.  Forbes,  one  of 
the  honored  guests  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  Pifty-third  Encampment.  In 
a  brief  ceremony.  Commander  Forbes 
presented  General  Klein  with  the  na- 
tional commanders  citation  of  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans. 

General  Klein  was  honored  for  "his 
great  contributions,  not  only  In  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  but  all  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States."  The  cita- 
tion added: 

Commander  Klein's  actions  have  been  such 
as  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  the 
organization  which  he  leads. 

The  deep  sense  of  duty  which  General 
Klein  brought  to  his  high  office  was  ex- 
pressly set  forth  in  his  final  report  to  the 
membership  of  his  organization.  I  take 
the  liberty  to  quote  a  few  pertinent  pas- 
sages from  this  report; 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  an  organization  of  men 
who  have  met  the  first  responsibility  of  good 
citizenship.  We  have  defended  our  country 
and  her  way  of  life  in  time  of  war  But  our 
obligations  did  not  cease  when  we  exchanged 
a  soldiers  uniform  for  civilian  clothes.  Our 
primary  responsibility  has  not  changed.  Our 
first  duty  has  been,  and  must  always  be.  to 
work  for  the  security  of  our  country  and  her 
free  institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad 
We  are  an  organization  of  men  who  know 
that  wars  cannot  be  won  by  service  on  a 
part-time  basis.  We  have  learned  that  you 
cannot  watch  the  clock  on  peace,  either. 
Freedom  is  a  full-time  Job  We  Jewish  War 
Veterans  have  worked  for  peace  and  freedom 
fulltime  and  overtime.  We  must  continue 
to  do  so.  We  seek  for  our  country  m  peace 
uothln-,'  more  thun  we  sought  for  her  in  war. 
We  want  her  to  endure  as  the  freest  nation  In 
the  world.  We  want  her  major  export  al- 
ways to  be  the  principles  of  human  libern 
and  equal  opportunity  upon  which  sle  rose 
to  becooM  the  great  bops  of  mankind. 
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A  worthy  successor  to  General  Klein  as 
national  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  is  Mr.  Myer  Dorfman,  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  A  man  of  great  stature  in 
his  community,  a  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Dorfman  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  leader  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  and  has  accomplished 
much  In  helping  ,to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

The  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  will  be  held 
in  October  of  this  year  in  Miami,  Fla., 
and  after  those  proceedings  are  con- 
cluded. I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  to  this 
assembly  on  their  progress  and  advance- 
ment for  the  cause  of  American  veterans 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  present 
national  commander,  Mr.  Myer  Etorf man. 

Mission  Completed,  the  graphic  ac- 
count of  General  Klein's  stewardship 
dturing  his  tour  of  duty  as  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  is.  in  a 
sense,  a  misnomer.  It  reflects  the  ac- 
tivities of  one  of  America's  most  useful 
citizens  in  his  capacity  as  a  leader  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  our 
veterans'  organizations.  The  ideals  of 
sound  Americanism  he  translated  into 
action  during  his  term  of  oS&ce  as  na- 
tional commander  of  tlie  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica make  It  plain  that  the  mission  he  has 
assumed — that  of  service  to  the  Nation 
and  the  veteran — is  one  that  will  keep 
him  engaged  in  all  the  busy  years  that  lie 
ahead  of  him.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
when  this  mission  has  been  completed 
in  fact— wheal  a  power  greater  than 
man's  writes  finis  to  his  tireless  work- 
it  will  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  one 
of  our  finest  citizen-soldiers  and  the 
country  he  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
such  great  devotion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  .McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day 

of  Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.vi. 
Reccrd  an  anicle  by  Richard  L.  Stokes  on 
State  Department  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATE  D«PA«TM«NT  DISPUITS  TWO-FACrD  TOWBGM 
POLICT 

(By  Richard  L.  Btokes) 
Bocts  of  Amarlcan  Christians  must  be  sean- 
dallaed  by  th*  gulf  dividing  United  State* 
policy  in  Occident  and  Orient.  Blllicns  mn 
poured  Into  western  Europe  to  delay  the  ad- 
vance of  Marxtem  upon  the  English  Channel. 
At  the  Identical  hour,  the  Department  of 
mate  Is  playing  the  So-rtet  game  In  the  Far 
Fast— and.  Incidentally,  abandoning  to  Ccm- 
naunl#;    extermination,    without    •    risible 


qualm,  nearly  3.000.000  Chinese  Catholics  and 
600  .COO  Chinese  Protestants. 

The  discrepancy  makes  sense  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Truman  regime  treas- 
ures the  Roosevelt  msrth  and  the  reputation 
of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  as  political  wea- 
pons for  maintaining  itself  In  power  after 
1932.  Under  this  theory,  it  is  to  save  face 
for  the  Roosevelt  of  Yalta  and  the  Marshall  of 
Chunking  that  Wasliington  is  striving  to  de- 
stroy its  solitary  friend  and  official  ally  in  the 
Orient,  the  Kuomlntang  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek;  and  It  has  thus  cleared  the 
way  for  Soviet  domination  of  China  and 
southeast  Asia. 

Pugilists  take  particular  care  to  gtiard  vul- 
nerable nerve  centers.  In  his  preface  to  the 
recent  China  white  paper.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  lavished  his  most  frantic  Ingenuity 
upon  a  defense  of  General  Marshall's  mission 
to  China.  The  American  record  Is  limned  in 
pure  white,  and  that  of  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment, in  unrelieved  black.  There  is  not  a 
hint  that  the  picture  could  have  another 
side.  Because  the  reverse  of  the  medal  has 
been  concealed  studiously  from  the  public, 
it  will  be  presented  here.  The  account  is 
drawn  not  from  Chinese  but  American 
sources.  It  goes  far  to  explain  why  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  soldiers — if  Acheeons  charge  Is 
true — have  lost  the  will  to  fight. 

As  the  personal  representative  of  President 
Truman,  with  the  title  of  Ambassador,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  arrived  in  China  in  November 
1945.  His  instructions  had  been  drafted  by 
the  left-wing  cell  which  then  controlled,  and 
still  controls,  the  State  Department's  far- 
eastern  division.  He  was  to  end  the  civil  war 
Bdid  set  up  a  coalition  government  of  Com- 
munists and  Nationalists. 

The  program  enjoyed  Marshall's  personal 
sympathy.  In  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  et  al., 
Robert  E.  Sherwood  relates  that  Marshall, 
chief  military  adviser  to  the  President,  was 
vehemently  on  the  side  of  Gen.  Joseph  W. 
StiiweU,  American  commander  In  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater;  and  that  Stilwell  had 
faith  in  the  Chinese  Communists  as  fornung 
a  stronger  and  more  reliable  fighting  force 
against  the  Japanese  than  the  Nationalist 
troops. 

Sherwood  quotes  Roosevelt  as  declaring 
that  Stilwell  obviously  hated  the  Chinese, 
and  describes  the  latter  as  Isetng  unques- 
tionably a  serious  ntiisance.  whose  recall  the 
President  was  many  times  on  the  verge  of 
ordering.  Marshall  defended  his  protege  as 
long  as  possible  with  the  lame  excuse  that  he 
was  the  only  high-ranking  American  officer 
able  to  speak  Chinese. 

Marshall  found  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  at  the  point  of  crowning  with  triumph 
his  18  years'  war  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munUts.  North  of  Hankow,  200.000  Govern- 
ment troops  had  surrotinded  70,000  Com- 
munist soldiers  and  were  making  a  method- 
ical job  oi  wiping  them  out.  Near  Canton, 
on  the  East  River,  100,000  Communists  were 
trapped  by  Nationalist  forces. 

With  victory  in  his  grasp,  the  Generalis- 
simo was  compelled  by  Marshall  to  unclench 
his  fist  by  accepting  a  truce,  under  which 
the  doomed  Communist  armies  marched 
happily  forth  from  their  nets.  The  Ameri- 
can envoy  had  applied  pressure  after  the 
Stilwell  manner  by  shutting  off  American 
military  aid.  including  war  surplus  already 
paid  for  by  the  Chinese.  Marshall  revoked  a 
Smo-Amerlcan  pact  dated  2  months  earlier, 
whereby  the  United  States  agreed  to  supply 
China  with  planes  and  equipment  for  an 
8Vj  group  air  force,  containing  four -engine 
bombers. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  was  stripped  of  his  most 
potent  weapon  by  Marshall's  ban  against  the 
use  of  the  existing  Chinese  air  force  against 
the  Communists,  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  constitute  offensive  action.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  discussions  regarding  a 
proposed  t500 .000.000  loan  to  China  would 
not  be  resumed  until  an  armistice  was 
signed. 


The  worst  of  all  was  that  General  Marshall 
coerced  Chiaoig  Kai-shek  Into  opening  the 
Kalgan  Pass,  historic  gateway  between  Man- 
churia and  China,  to  nearly  a  million  Chi- 
nese Communists,  sealed  off  by  a  Nationalist 
offensive  that  had  captured  the  defile. 
Communist  hordes  flooded  Into  Manchuria, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  placed  in  their  poorly 
armed  liands  the  fresh,  unworn  equipment 
of  Kwantimg  arsenals  previously  surrendered 
by  Japan.  It  is  estimated  that  this  stock 
pile  contained  enough  material  to  supply 
600,000  soldiers  for  10  years. 

Secretary  Acheson  has  acknowledged  that 
subsequent  Communist  victories  were  won 
mostly  with  Japanese  and  not  American 
weapons.  Note  has  often  lieen  taken  of  an 
instinct  which  irresistibly  Impels  American 
statecraft  to  weaken  its  friends  and 
strengthen  its  enemies.  Here  was  an  oxrt- 
standing  example.  At  the  moment  when 
military  help  was  being  refused  to  the  Na- 
tionalist government,  Washington  was  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  Chinese  oommunlsm  to 
build  a  modern  and  powerful  armed  force. 

Having  yielded  everything  else.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  rebelled  at  last  when  General  Mar- 
shall commanded  him  to  admit  Communists 
into  his  government.  As  an  expert  on  Soviet 
technique,  the  generalissimo  knew  that  such 
a  measure  would  toll  the  death  knell  of  free 
China.  Later  in  Caecboslovakia.  Marshall 
was  to  learn  what  a  Communist  minority 
could  do  in  a  coalition  government.  But  he 
never  forgave  Chiang  Kai-shek  s  disobedi- 
ence. When  the  Marshall  plan  was  fcomu- 
lated,  China  was  pointedly  excluded  from  its 
benefits. 

Congress  took  the  bit  In  its  teeth  and  voted 
$500,000,000  to  China  of  which  $125  000,000 
was  specifically  earmarked  for  military  aid. 
But  it  was  contrived,  through  technical 
hocus  pocus  with  the  War  Department,  to 
prolong  the  arms  embargo  for  nearly  a  year, 
until  the  fall  of  1947.  If  Chinese  Informants 
of  highest  station  may  be  credited,  only 
tai, 000,000  of  military  supplies  ever  reached 
the  Nationalist  Army,  the  rest  having  been 
held  up  at  Okinawa,  Most  of  that  which 
actiially  arrived  Is  declared  to  have  been  non- 
combatant  materials,  ruch  as  vehicular  re* 
placements  and  signal  corps  apparatus. 

When  the  final  show-down  came,  the  Chi- 
nese Red  armies,  with  new  and  plentiful 
equipment,  found  an  easy  prey  in  the  Na- 
tionalist forces.  Two  years  of  hard  cam- 
paigning had  worn  their  rifle  barrels  smooth, 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  battered 
their  transport  and  supply  trucks.  Thetr 
equipment  was  wholly  American.  Without 
American  spare  parts,  replacements,  and 
ammunition.  It  became  all  but  hopelaei. 
Having  mopped  up  Manchuria,  the  Com- 
munists burst  out  of  that  province  Into 
China  proper,  swept  on  to  Nanking  and 
Shanghai,  and  then,  as  this  is  written,  ad- 
vanced into  reach  of  Canton  and  Hong  Kong, 

Appalled  by  the  tragedy  that  it  had  helped 
bring  upon  China  and  its  own  country,  the 
State  Department  strove  as  desperately  to 
cover  up  as  a  prireflghter  who  has  suffered  a 
surprise  smash  to  the  solar  plexus.  The  most 
obvious  defense  was  to  blackguard  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  The  smearing  Job  accomplished 
by  Secretary  Acheson  was  masterful. 

A  hostile  witness,  Theodore  H.  White,  a 
former  correspondent  of  Time  magazine,  has 
testified  in  print  that  tlie  generalissimo  is 
Incorruptible,  a  man  of  stem  and  puritan 
fiber.  For  American  ccnsumptlon,  he  was 
transformed  overnight  into  the  venal  boss 
of  an  Infamous  graft  ring.  General  Mar- 
shall detested  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  Lee  Chen- 
nault.  founder  of  the  Flying  Tigers  and  com- 
mander of  the  legendary  Fourteenth  United 
States  Air  Force,  but  confeaaed  that  he  w«a 
probably  a  tactical  genius.  In  his  book. 
Way  of  a  Flght«-.  Chennault  cites  repeated 
and  Impressive  cases  In  which  Chiang  Kal« 
ahek's  military  Judgment  was  proved  to  havs 
towered  above  that  of  the  CBI  commander  la 
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chief.  Oencml  StUwcU.  In  Acbaaon't  earlc*- 
tur*.  tb«  (eacndlMlmo  bccmin*  a  atnuctet 
InXertor  to  any  tmmammXAj  brlgbt  sergeant. 

Than  la  trm^fmaH  complaint  that  the 
ItaMaA  MrtM  hM  ao  tfwiigii  poUcy.  But 
crttlei  Hoat  Boaeaai  tbmt  tn  on*  raapect  it 
baa  ahown  entire  conalatcncy.  That  ta  In 
the  crcationa  of  racuuma  to  be  occui^ed  by 
communum.  The  flrat  waa  dredfad  by  the 
break-up  of  Amertca't  armad 
■t  tte  and  of  the  war.  leavlnf  Ruaata 
|IM  Mto  military  povw  In  Kurope.  A  aaecmd 
li  praparltig  in  tba  Naar  Baat  through  pro- 
caduraa  calculated  to  fllnc  the  Moalem  world 
Into  Soriet  arms.  A  third  yawns  In  Korea, 
and  a  fourth  some  day  wUl  probably  engulf 
Japan.  But  tha  moal  anonBOtts  and  tamfy- 
log  void  u  in  Chtwa  a  eoatteaoud  chaam 
Into  wh;ch  Communist  power  la  atsrmlng 
Uke  a  daluffe  aet  fr^e  by  collapatng 


Tli«  L«fislatiTe  Reference  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOaTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THX  HOC8S  OF  BSPRKSENTATIVCS 

We4Me9da9.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ses- 
sion closes,  some  of  us  want  to  take  the 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  assistance 
which  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
has  given  us  in  our  official  duties.  We 
are  doing  this  so  that  the  Members  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
8enic«  maj  know  what  the  facilities  are 
that  are  avallaUe. 

Although  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  was  founded  in  1914.  it  was  not 
until  the  late  1930's  that  the  number  of 
Inquiries  handled  were  much  above  2.000 
•  99V.  Yet.  in  the  month  of  March 
of  this  year.  3.019  separate  com- 
glven  the  Service  by  our 
>.  The  total  for  the  year  Just 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
tbt  Serrlce,  amounting  to  Just  under 
n.OOO.  Every  year,  in  recent  years,  has 
seen  an  increase.  This  increase  hat 
averaged  2.000  a  year,  and  is  still  con- 
tinuing. 

1  The  types  of  service  they  render  are 
legion.  They  range  from  a  simple  legal 
citation  or  bit  of  information  on  geogra- 
phy or  etiquette  all  the  way  to  complete 
reports  on  the  great  problems  facing 
Congress.  Recent  reports  cover  matters 
as  varied  as  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  mini- 
mum wage,  treatment  of  witnesses  before 
congressional  committees,  the  reorgani- 
latlon  of  the  armed  services.  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  single 
major  measure  before  Congress  this  ses- 
tton  on  which  the  Legislative  Reference 
•ervice  has  not  done  work  either  for 
committees  or  for  individual  Members  or 
for  both. 

Moreover,  more  and  more  the  ItaBbers 
of  Congren  and  the  committees  are  call- 
Ing  In  ctmaultation  the  experts  of  the 
■errlce.  We  have  found  we  can  do  this 
without  prejudice  because  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  tbe  service  of  giving  basic  and 
unbiased  analyses  of  problem.-. 

Mgmhfiri  are  aware  that  the  number 
Of  poMle  general  MUs  introduced  this 
jear  was  the  greatest  of  recent  years. 
The  Digest  with  which  we  arc  provided 
each  month  U  the  work  of  the  Legislative 


Reference  Service  and.  In  spite  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  numl>er  of  bills.  It  has  ap- 
peared on  schedule. 

Translations,  drafts  of  speeches, 
charts  and  graphs,  replies  to  corvstltuent 
Inquiries,  all  are  cheerfully  and  promptly 
furnished  within  the  limits  of  the  staff 
available.  The  quiet  and  palatial 
concresalonal  reading  room  of  the  Li- 
brary Is  also  managed  imder  the  effi- 
cient direction  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service. 

I  strongly  urge  any  Member  who  is  not 
now  making  full  use  of  the  Service  to 
talk  with  Mr  Grifllth.  the  Director,  with 
a  view  to  seeing  what  the  facilities  really 
are.  You  will  be  amazed  at  how  much 
help  they  can  give  you. 
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The  Legislative  Reference  Service  Is 
Congress'  own.  In  many  instances  it  is 
tbe  only  place  to  which  a  Member  can  go 
for  research  and  analysis  or  even  for  in- 
formation and  be  certain  that  he  will  re- 
ceive material  as  unbiased  and  as  accu- 
rate as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  it. 

The  consciousness  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  Service  has  gradually  spread 
among  the  Members.  When  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  first  proposed  in  1940 
that  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
should  be  the  medium  through  which 
Congress  might  obtain  top  flight  research 
assistance,  the  reception  to  the  sugges- 
tion was  distinctly  cool.  However.  Con- 
gress did  appropriate  )20.DO0  additional 
that  year.  By  1942  and  1943,  Congress 
had  becQBM  more  conscious  of  its  need 
for  staff  aasistance.  and  12  Members  of 
the  House.  6  from  each  party — under  the 
leadership  of  Memb^^rs  like  Everett  DlrJc- 
sen  and  John  Sparkm.^n,  met  with  the 
Librarian  and  the  Director  of  the  Service 
to  explore  ways  and  means  by  which  they 
could  obtain  the  assistance  they  needed 
in  their  daily  worlc.  This  group  pre- 
sented its  case  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  four  outstanding  spe- 
cialists were  added  on  an  experimental 
basis.  These  four  men— Francis  O.  Wil- 
cox. In  foreign  affairs;  Gustav  Peck,  in 
labor  relations;  James  P.  Radigan.  Jr.. 
In  Federal  law;  and  Raymond  E.  Man- 
ning in  taxation — still  occupy  these  po- 
sitions, although  Dr.  Wilcox  has  been 
loaned  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  several  years  now  as  Its 
staff  director. 

About  the  same  time  the  unrest  In 
Congress  at  its  own  limitations  of  organ- 
ization and  staff  grew  more  and  more 
intense  Members  will  remember  how 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  was  set  up  under  the 
leadership  of  former  Senator  La  Follette 
and  Congressman  Monromit  and  how 
Its  report  became  the  ^l||^or  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  "'IWt  of  1946. 
Under  this  act.  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  was  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  serving  as  the  primary  facility  for  in- 
dividual Members  and  as  a  supplemen- 
tary facility  for  committees  for  informa- 
tion, research,  and  staff  assistance  gen- 
erally. Congress  through  appropria- 
tions provided  for  about  one- third  of  the 
proposed  expansion. 

Members  who  were  here  at  the  time 
will  remember  that  questions  were  raised 
concerning  the  orientation  of  the  Service 
and   the  need   for   It — questions   which 


had  to  be  answered  before  expansion 
went  further.  Under  searching  exami- 
nation of  the  Service  came  through  with 
a  clean  bill.  Meanwhile  its  use  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  adequate  stjJBng  for  Congress 
and  its  committees.  It  seemed  appro- 
priate therefore  that  relationships 
.should  be  set  up  between  this  committee 
and  the  Legislative  Reference  S<?rvice. 
With  the  full  support  of  both  parties  the 
committee  decided  that  it  should  a.-sume 
the  respcnslbillty  for  formulating  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  service. 
Through  its  Library  Subcommittee,  this 
past  year,  an  exhaustive  investigation 
was  conducted  into  the  whole  problem. 
The  Director  of  the  Service  met  with 
the  committee  on  several  occasions. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Library 
Subcommittee  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Service  should  be  further  expanded. 
This  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
full  committee.  Committee  spokes- 
men— Chairman  Nortok.  former  Chair- 
man LiCoMPTi  of  the  full  committee, 
and  Chairman  Rccan  and  former  Chair- 
man Bishop  of  the  Library  Subcommit- 
tee— all  appeared  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  Indicate 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  needs  of 
Congress  for  such  facilities  and  their 
confidence  that  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  was  the  place  in  which  to 
provide  them.  The  upshot  was  the  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  Congress  that  40  positions 
be  added  to  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  By  January  1.  1950.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  these  positions  will  be 
filled,  and  that  Congress  will  at  last  have 
a  Legislative  Reference  Service  staff  that 
approaches  adequacy  both  In  quality 
and  in  number. 

TH«  TaAorrioNs  or  tmi  anvics 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  the  Legislati/e  Reference  Service 
Is  the  support  which  It  enjoys  from  both 
parties.  This  support  rests  funda- 
mentally upon  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  impartiality  of  its  staff.  We 
Members  of  Congress  have  become  con- 
scious that  certain  traditions  have  been 
established  In  the  Service  and  that  It  Is 
loyalty  to  these  traditions  which  is  the 
basis  for  our  trust. 

In  the  first  place.  Its  functions  are  de- 
signed as  far  as  possible  to  save  the  time 
of  the  Member  of  Congress.  Numerically 
speaking,  the  Inquiries  are  themselves 
mostly  of  this  nature.  Summaries  of 
material  are  repeatedly  called  for.  and 
the  digest  of  public  general  bills  has  be- 
come an  established  institution. 

In  the  second  place,  the  responses  of 
the  Service  are  personalized.  It  is  their 
effort,  always  within  the  necessary  limits 
of  scholarly  integrity,  to  give  to  a  Mem- 
ber what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  It, 
and  in  the  form  desired.  Each  Inquiry  Is 
handled  separately,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  learn  from  the  Member  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended  to  use  the 
reply. 

In  the  third  place,  speed  Is  more  often 
than  not  an  essential  characteristic  of 
usefulness.  By  one  device  or  another, 
the  Service  aims  to  turn  out  reports  In 
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record  time,  reports  which  at  the  same 
time  will  be  accurate  and  adequate. 

Obviously  sound  scholarship  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  reliable  research.  It  is 
the  primary  basis  for  selection  of  staff 
and  the  primary  emphasis  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  major  reports.  Where,  in 
a  particular  case,  scholarship  must  be 
sacrificed  to  speed,  the  Member  is 
warned. 

Work  of  the  Service,  If  it  Is  to  survive, 
must  be  without  bias — unconscious  as 
well  as  conscious.  The  principal  trouble 
with  reports  prepared  for  Congress  In 
many  quarters  is  not  that  In  a  technical 
sense  they  are  untrue,  but  rather  that 
they  select  from  the  truth  or  that  the 
words  used  often  prejudice  the  reader, 
even  though  the  facts  themselves  may  be 
quite  correct.  To  tell  not  only  the  tmth. 
but  the  whole  truth,  to  give  pros  and 
cons,  and  to  give  the  essential  basic  data, 
all  these  are  Ideals  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

Finally,  the  Service  renounces  any  at- 
tempt to  influence  legislation  other  than 
through  the  most  complete  and  impartial 
factual  analyses  possible.     It  does  not 
make  recommendations.  It  does  not  sug- 
gest to  Congress  lines  of  action.    Rather 
It  covets  the  kind  of  confidence  that  can 
oome  only  to  persons  whom  the  Members 
can  freely  consult  on  a  factual  basis,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  lndi^1dual 
concerned  will  present  all  the  relevant 
facts  without  bias  and  without  prejudice. 
net  pkbsonmsl  or  ma  snncs 
Pew  Members  of  Congress  realize  that 
we  have  at  our  disposal  some  of  the 
greatest  authorities  In  the  Nation  on  the 
staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
This  Is  as  it  should  be.    There  appear 
before  committees  of    Congress    repre- 
sentatives of  special  Interests  with  re- 
sources running  into  the    hundreds    of 
millions    of    dollars.      These    business. 
labor,  and  farm  groups  have  funds  to 
pick  from  among  the  best  economists  in 
the  country.     Moreover,  there  also  ap- 
pear before  our  committees  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch.    They  are 
spokesmen  with  research  divisions  that 
likewise  have  millions  of  dollars  at  their 
command.    If  Congress  is  to  legislate  in- 
telligenUy  It  Is  absolutery  Imperative  that 
there  be  at  its  disposal  analysts  of  com- 
parable ability.     The  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  took  no  chances  in  this 
regard.    In  the  language  of  the  act  It- 
self it  specified  that  these  senior  special- 
ists were  to  be  men  on  a  par  as  regards 
salary   and   competence   with   the   best 
which  the  executive  branch  possessed. 
We  have  not  been  disappointed.    Let  me 
call  the  roll  of  the  senior  specialLsts  a-s  it 
now  stands.   I  wUl  do  this  in  alphabetical 
order: 

Babree.  Hugh  (public  administration  and 
govermnent ) .  Formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Harvard  and  Dartmouth. 

Fauri,  Fedele  (aoclal  legislation).  For- 
merly director  of  welfare  for  the  State  of 
Mlcblgan. 

Galloway.  Oeorge  B.  (congressional  organl- 
aation ) .  Formerly  staff  director  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 
Hoaklns.  Halford  L.  (International  rela- 
tions). Formerly  director  of  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, ind  prior  to  that  dean  of  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  Tulls  and 
Harvard. 


Jacobsteln,  Meyer  (money  and  banking). 
Formerly  pretldent  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Rochester.  N.  T.,  staff  member  of 
the  Brookings  Institution. 

Kalljanri,  Thorsten  V.  (International  rela- 
tions). Author  of  many  books  In  the  field. 
Formerly  director  of  the  State  Planning 
Council  of  New  Hampshire. 

Kreps,  T.  J.  (Industrial  organisation). 
Formerly  staff  director  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee;  professor  of 
economics.  Graduate  School  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

ilahoney.  J.  R.  (resotirces  end  conserva- 
tion). Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
ReaeJUTh,  University  of  Utah. 

Manning,  Raymond  E.  (taxation  and  fiscal 
policy).  Formerly  secretary  of  the  National 
Tax  Association. 

Peck,  Gustav  (labor  relations).  For- 
merly Secretary  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration, and  representative  on  the  War  Man- 
power Commlsalon  for  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Piquet,  Howard  S.  (International  eco- 
nomics). Pormerty  Director  of  Research  for 
tlie  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee OD  Trade  Agreements. 

Radigan,  James  P..  Jr.  (American  law). 
Formerly  Chief  of  the  Federal  Lav  Section, 
now  the  American  Law  Section  of  the  Legls- 
latlv*  BMBcence  Service. 

ScbaSter.  Dorothy  (American  govern- 
ment) .  Formerly  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut College  for  Women  and  vice  president 
o(  the  American  Political  Science  Aasoclatlon. 

Wilcox.  Walter  W.  (agriculture).  Pro- 
fessor of  agricultviral  economics.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

By  January.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  other  top-rank  specialists  will  also 
have  been  added — in  housing,  veterans' 
affairs,  public  works,  national  defense, 
and  transportation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  members  of  the 
committees  who  have  used  these  speclsa- 
ists  have  found  them,  without  exception, 
competent,  helpful,  self-effacing,  desir- 
ing only  to  be  of  service  to  us  by  helping 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problems  facing 
us  the  best  and  most  competent  informa- 
tion available.  Memt)ers  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  caliber  of  the  men  who 
a.ssist  them.  I  commend  them  to  all  of 
you.  U  you  have  a  problem  In  their 
field,  call  the  director  of  tbe  service  and 
tell  him  your  needs.  A  staff  member 
will  be  at  your  command. 


Let  Us  Promote  the  Geaeral  Welfare  Prop- 
erly by  Adopting  the  Townsend  Bill  lo- 
stead  of  H.  R.  6000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALOoaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  public  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  realize  and 
comprehend  the  benefits  of  the  Town- 
send  bill,  ever  since  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives argued  and  passed  the 
hodgepodge  social  security  bill,  H.  R. 
6000,  for  the  expansion  of  old-age  pen- 
sion I  have  heard  more  favorable  talk 
among  Members  of  Congress  than  ever 


before  for  the  Townsend  bill.  H.  R.  2135, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Blatnuc;  or  the  com- 
panion bill.  H.  R.  2136,  introduced  by  Mr. 

A^'GELL. 

In  my  opinion,  which  is  shared  by 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  if  the 
Townsend  plan  had  been  adopted  y^urs 
ago,  the  senior  citizens  of  the  NatlOQ 
would  now  be  receiving  adequate  pen- 
sions and  the  cost  In  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  would  be  much  less  to  the  public 
than  the  amount  we  have  spent  and  will 
spend  under  the  patchwork  social-secu- 
rity program  as  provided  for  in  H.  R, 
6000. 

This  bill  has  not  yet  passed  the  Senate, 
and  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  fully 
realize  the  glaring  difference  between 
H.  R.  6000  and  the  Townsend  bill,  and 
substitute  It  for  H.  R.  6000  insofar  as  the 
aid  to  our  senior  citizeus  Is  concerned. 

The  Townsend  bill  provides  for  a  fair, 
honest,  and  equitable  method  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  the  funds  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  pension  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  further  provides  that 
the  money  collected  must  be  used  exclu- 
sively and  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

H.  R.  6000  provides  for  collecting  funds 
from  the  people,  which  funds  go  to  fi- 
nance the  current  costs  of  Government 
expense,  and  the  people  are  diMfed  in* 
terest  on  these  f  imds  which  InereMcs  th« 
cost  to  the  extent  that  It  will  eventually 
cost  us  nearly  $1,000,000,000  per  year  In 
interest  alone.  All  of  this  can  be  avoided 
by  the  Townsend  plan. 

Since  we  agree  that  we  should  provide 
adequate  pensions  to  our  senior  citiaeoa, 
let  us  do  It  the  right  way  by  adopting  Uie 
Townsend  bill.  We  will  then  be  "pro- 
moting the  general  welfare"  as  provided 
for  In  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlted^-^...,.^^ 
States  in  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 


Naatocket  Sooad  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACHTTsma 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  TliX  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  {legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Boston  Herald  and 
which  is  the  third  of  a  series  by  Stanley 
Eames,  the  first  two  of  the  series  having 
appeared  111  the  Congrbssiomal  Recx>rd 
of  October  19.  ''This  article  conptales 
Mr.  Eames'  story  telling,  for  tbe  lint 
time,  the  complete  story  of  the  loss  of 
the  cruiser  Constance  In  Nantucket 
Sound  September  9.  and  how  four  of  the 
nine  who  died  after  17  V2  hours  in  the 
water  might  have  been  saved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  k>e  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Tuacx  Dizd  is  An>  Reachxo  Tbsm 
(By   Stanley   Eames) 

Alfred  Allenby.  his  girl  friend  Emily  Foster, 
his  sister  and  brother-in-law  Mlt  and  Bob 
Nairn,  were  made  of  strong  stuff.     Tbey  bad 
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to  be.  to  k*  AUve  at  10  a.  m.  that  bright,  sun- 
•hiny  naftTBlTtg  of  Ssptember  10.  By  that 
time  they  had  been  m  the  wlnd-toased  water 
Berth  of  Nantucket  Island  aome  17  houra. 

They  had  seen  five  members  of  the  party 
that  I«ft  Naatuckat  tha  prarloua  afternooo 
dia.  They  had  rcaoived  to  llva  tf  they  could. 
They  had  not  apokra  of  the  poaalMllty  that 
thay  might  die. 

AIt«r  0Mmln<c  came,  with  land  3  mllaa 
•way  and  gradually  getting  closer,  tha 
thought  that  all  but  one  of  them  might  die 
itld  not  enter  their  mlnda. 

They  had  leen  plauaa.  Allenby  to  thla  day 
li  not  eonplataly  ela*r  aa  to  whan  and  in 
what  order  ha  aaw  alrplaaaa.  Ha  saw  tha 
«arly  Nantucket- to-Boaton  Nortbaaat  Air- 
llBaa  flight  paaa  over  thaa  He  saya  ba  aaw 
an  amphibtan  flying  high  early  in  the  mom- 
lag.  Thare  ware  plenty  oX  indlcationa  rat« 
eua  vaa  oacr. 

Nooa  aaw  any  boau  until  thty  ilfflitad  tba 
mnttt  that  took  All^nby  and  tha  body  of 
MaMf  Pmgff  Mfeere  ■«•;  th«iff  bopaa  iky- 
roakflMI  WfeMI  ftm  law  a  light  piMM  dipping 
and  wigwagging  lU  wiagi  ovvr  tham  They 
knew  than  thay  had  b«Mi  ipottad. 

At  10  a,  m.— tha  bouf  U  Asad  by  CAA  radio 
log  WnlrtgatTi  obaarrar.  Oeorge  Luak,  about* 
•b.  "Tbara  thay  are— I  aaa  thtm  waving. " 
CAA  radio  aakad  If  Holdgau  was  sure,  so 
he  made  another  paaa  low  over  the  survtvora. 
The  CAA  radio  bMMdlately  notified  the 
Coaat  Ouard.  which  Wtta  that  agency  a  flrat 
real  knowtodg*  ot  bow  aaaay  paopia  were 
allva  in  tha  water. 

"A  plana  cama  In  flying  low."  Allanby 
picked  tip  tha  narrative's  thread,  "spotted  ua 
and  wlgwaggad.  Mlt  waved  her  kerchief  I 
dont  know  whether  all  four  of  us  were  alive 
then.  I  bad  »m  floating  on  my  cheet.  The 
last  thing  she  told  me  waa  to  let  ber  go  I 
cut  her  off  quickly  with  a  refuaal  and  tried 
to  put  aoma  flght  into  bar.  but  after  that  sba 
dldnt  aay  anything  " 

There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  CmUy 
Foatar.  weak  though  she  waa.  waa  alive  at 
that  time.  ThU  la  what  Boldgata  says  In  his 
•worn  statement: 

"Wa  noticed  a  group  of  survivors  and  they 
were  all  waving  and  aaamad  very  much  alive, 
except  for  one  gtrl.  whoae  head  waa  being 
held  up  but  who  waa  allva  and  making  bar 
feet  go  *  *  *  I  made  a  report  to  tha 
CAA  that  ttoay  as  111  d  tn  a  wa«kenad  coodl- 
tlon  and  needed  immediate  aaatatance.  We 
numerous  paMea  over  the  group  and 
Joliiad  by  riarvtn  Odum  in  bta  Stinson. 
I  repeatedly  called  for  more  aid  and  ezpreaaed 
Ita  uryancy  without  any  delay." 
AadOdvm  say*. 

"Aftar  aeatng  UoldgaM  over  the  group.  I 
quickly  went  over  and  aaw  tha  survivora. 
They  looked  prKty  well  pre  erved.  There 
ware  four,  all  waving,  vary  much  alive,  with 
dead  bodlaa  right  oaar— 10  or  20  feet  away. 
Tha  four  were  aort  at  Intartacad.  one  bead  on 
another  cheat,  keeping  each  other  up.  It 
looked  as  If  Allanby  ware  klaslng  tha  girt. 

"Actually,  he  waa  alapplng  her  face  (to 
kaap  her  cona».lou8i.  I  thought  help  waa  ao 
eloae  there  would  be  no  reaaon  for  tham  to 
Uie.  so  I  daeldad  not  to  ditch  (crmah  land  In 
the  watar  baaSda  them.)" 

The  main  reaaoo  for  not  landing  tn  tha 
w»tar  Odum  saya.  waa  that  the  elder  Palmar 
waa  in  hla  plana  and  had  t>een  physically 
sick  since  spotting  tha  mrrtvon.  Odum  did 
not  know  whether  Palaaar  could  swim. 

Tha  CAA  atatlon  waa  taking  a  boat  of  radio 
Msaaagis  by  now.  It  wm  10  ao  when  Hold- 
gate  definitely  eatsbllshed  that  people  were 
alive  in  tha  water.  At  this  time,  tha  two 
pilou  agree,  thay  ware  not  mora  than  1.000 
faat  off  tta*  aandbar  a  mile  out  froaa  ZMoBla 


EAOIO 

Holdgata'a  radio  maaaaga  to  the  CAA  at  thla 
point  placed  the  Coaat  Guard's  powar  surf- 
boat,  which  had  bean  moorad  tn  BSthar  Creak 
early  m  tha  moming  aa  "noting  Ttry  alowly 
ttward  tha  group." 


He  asked  the  CAA  station  to  aak  tna  Cbast 
Guard  whether  the  people  could  be  beached 
at  Dlonls.  Henry  Oabiiel.  the  communicator, 
relayed  the  meat  age.  Gabriel  also  railed  the 
police  station  and  asked  Chief  Mooney  t<) 
attend  to  the  medical  problem.  Mooney 
agreed. 

Odum.  meanwhile,  had  triad  and  tailed  to 
reroute  the  Coast  Guard  picket  boat,  which 
waa  far  better  equipped  to  !>ave  the  four  In 
the  water  than  the  26- footer  which  Anally 
came  alongalde. 

The  picket  boat  at  this  moment  was  cruis- 
ing out  of  the  harbor  toward  Croea  EUp  Llght- 
ahlp.   far   to   tha   northwest. 

"I  went  over."  Odum  said,  "and  waved  to 
tham  and  dived  toward  tha  stirvlvora.  They 
ware  4  mllaa  away  from  tba  attrvlvora.  Thay 
Juat  waved  back.  Thar*  war*  thtm  man  at 
laaat — and  It  looked  IUm  mora— co  tha  boat. 

"Out  In  the  harbor  something  was  float- 
ing with  a  Mack  flag.  Thay  looked  at  that— I 
don't  know  what  It  waa.  After  6  minutac  of 
trying  to  make  tham  undatata nil  what  I 
maaat.  t  ga«a  up  ta  tftagiwl  gad  w«ot  bMli 
over  to  tha  stirvlvofa." 

lAatiaa  asAacii 

Tha  picket  boat  cruised  away  In  tha  op- 
poatta  direction. 

The  CAA  radiomen  later  learned  that  this 
boat,  like  uthars  on  the  search  (with  the 
poaalble  exception  of  the  cutter)  bad  no  radio 
In  operating  condition. 

Barller.  the  picket  had  saarehad  aaat  of 
the  Brant  Point  Station.  When  Boatawaln 
Beaumont  needed  It  moat,  when  he  ran  to 
tha  beach  at  Brant  Point  and  frantically 
waved  It  waatward.  he  could  talk  to  It  only 
by  urm  algnala — because  the  radio,  which 
worked  the  day  before,  was  Inoperative. 

It  was  10:34  when  the  CAA.  In  a  conver- 
aatlon  with  the  Coast  Guard  station,  asked 
it  to  contact  Its  boaU  and  learned  that  "we 
have  no  radio  available  In   the   boata." 

Just  before  that.  Holdgate  told  the  CAA 
station:  "I  don't  know  what  In  bell  u  the 
matter  with  the  Coast  Guard.  They're  still 
a  mile  away." 

In  a  few  more  mlnutea.  In  another  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Boatawaln  Beau- 
mont at  Brant  Point,  the  CAA  learned,  ac- 
cording to  Its  log: 

1.  Beaumont  had  "Just  learned"  the  aur- 
vlvors   were  sighted. 

2.  He  had  aeot  In  a  routine  overdue  re- 
port on  the  Constance  the  previous  evenlrg. 

3.  He  had  notified  no  local  agenclee.  such 
as  State  and  Nantucket  police,  firemen,  and 
doctors. 

4  He  "couldnt  say"  aa  to  whether  Search 
and  Reacue  had  been  "directly  notified." 
Thla.  presumably,  was  not  Beaumont's  func- 
tion, but  that  of  bis  uperlors  at  Woods  Hole. 
They  had  notified  Search  and  Rescue. 

Accouirr  of  atmraoar 

This  was  Holdgate's  account  of  the  surf- 
boat  wbich  was  to  reach  the  aurvlvors: 

"I  noticed  a  Coast  Gusrd  lifeboat  anchored 
cloae  In  to  shore  between  Dlonls  and  Bel 
Point.  I  made  a  paaa  over  tha  boat  and 
It  seemed  aa  though  they  were  working  on 
the  engine  •  •  •  shortly  afterward  I 
noticed  the  boat  underway,  ao  I  made  paasca 
at  It  Indicating  the  direction  I  dealrad  It 
to  take  and  continued  making  paaaaa  over 
the  group  of  survivors,  who  at  this  time  were 
about  a  quarter-mile  north  of  the  bar" 

Odum  saw  the  surfboat,  too.  At  that  time 
It  W4S  off  Dlonls  Beach.  He  says:  "It  looked 
to  ba  pWxldlng  at  1  knot  and  aa  If  didn't 
know  where  to  go.  The  CAA  radio  said. 
'Buzs  It*  I  think  It  took  6  or  10  minutes 
to  get  It  through  their  heads.  Then  I  headed 
out  to  sea  tn  the  general  direction  of  the 
aurvlvora.  They  had  to  alow  down  for  tha 
shoal  •  •  •  Anally  they  got  to  the  sur- 
Tlvors."    Ha  said  It  took  at  leaat  SO  mlnutea. 

At  juat  about  thla  time,  the  CAA  log  re- 
veals tha  Coast  Guard  was  urgently  requeat- 
ing  tha  CAA  to  radio  tha  planaa  to  keep 
buaxlng  the  surv  Ivors,  so  that  boata  would  ba 
guided  to  tham. 


Por  the  next  half  hour  or  so,  the  Coast 
Guard  rescue  effort  bolls  down  to  two  people. 
Boatsvraln's  Uate  Ic  Harold  J.  Thurston,  a 
big,  rugged,  ctirly-balred  man,  and  Seaman 
Gerald  O  Makell.  a  small,  but  nevertheleaa 
determined  man. 

NOT    CNOUOR 

They  were  aboard  the  surfboat,  dispatched 
there  from  the  duck.  Plainly,  there  were  not 
enough  of  them.  Plainly,  their  rescue  at- 
tempt ended  tragically.  Just  as  plainly,  they 
gave  every  bit  they  bad  to  give. 

OttMtod  by  the  planes,  they  beat  their  way 
out  throogh  the  chop  to  the  sandbar  whara 
the  four  survivors  had  drifted,  straight  out 
from  Dlonls  Besch. 

"Mlt  apottad  tha  boat  first"  (remambar. 
Mlt  and  Bob.  joined  by  a  rope,  were  alao  Joined 
at  a  graatar  dlatance  to  Allenby  and  Imtly 
Foatar),  Allenby  aald.  "and  she  hollared.  X 
tturnad  at  tha  top  r^f  a  wave  and  eould  aaa 
tha  bow.  It  was  quite  ntar.  It  clrctad.  I 
don't  know  what  It  did  Juat  aiur  that" 

What  It  did,  aa  Mof  itau  and  Odum  mm 
from  tha  air,  waa  tbU  (KoIdgaU  talking) : 

"It  caat  a  line  which  fall  short  of  the  group. 
Tb«  boat  than  made  a  circle  outside  of  tha 
■WtlfOli.  coming  In  downwind  •  •  • 
Thaf  thMw  another  line,  which  landed 
amongal  tha  group  "  At  thU  time.  Holdgate 
flaw  otrt  of  range. 

But  Allenby  was  ItMld  until  moments  aftar 
hla  reacue,  and  he  ramembara  what  happened. 

"I  felt  Mlt  and  Bob  were  strong  enough 
to  wait.  I  said.  Get  this  girl  In  first.'  They 
pulled  Em  and  me  In.  We  tried  to  pull  Mlt 
In— and  she  waa  trying  to  get  one  leg  up 
over. 

•The  boat  rolled  deeply.  I  fell  back  She 
slid  under  the  boat.  The  little  fellow  (this 
would  be  MakeU)  who  held  her  hand,  held 
on,  and  went  down  Into  the  water  holding 
onto  her.  The  big  guy  (Thurston)  was  hold- 
ing Bob  and  trying  ti<  help  Mlt  at  tha  same 
time. 

"After  Mlt  went  under,  they  both  tried  to 
pull  Bob  In  and  the  boat  (which  was  rolling 
broadside  In  the  choppy  shoal  while  lU  men 
tried  to  save  the  victims)  rolled  again  and 
he  went  under,  too. 

"There  were  two  or  three  lines,  you  un- 
derstand, trailing  around  us — one  around  me 
•  ooa  around  Mlt  and  Bob     •     •     •     I'm  not 
critical  of  anyone  In  that  boat.    I  feel  thay 
did  all  they  could." 

Emilys  body  (nobody  will  ever  know  Jxjst 
when  she  died,  tut  It  Is  very  pcaslble  that  i.ie 
died  Just  before  or  during  her  "rescue")  was 
lying  in  the  stern.  Allenby.  exhausted,  had 
fallen  on  the  bow.  Mlt  and  Bob.  both  still 
alive,  were  on  the  shore  side  of  the  surfboat 
toward  the  bow. 

Aa  tlM  boat  rolled  over  so  far  it  waa  in 
imminent  danger  of  awaiRplng.  Thurston  and 
Makell  had  to  abandon  thair  rescue  attempt 
The  llfellnee  traUlng  from  Mlt  and  Bob  Nairn 
fouled  In  the  surfboafs  propeller.  One  line 
tlghtaned  and  dragged  Mlt  Nairn  back  along 
the  boat. 

There  she  drowned,  after  a  17 '4 -hour  fi£ht 
for  her  life.  * 

U«t   PABTXO 

Nairn's  line  parted  and  he  drifted  astern 
bU  hope  of  salvation  fading.    Using  the  last 
lota  of  hU  strength,  he  put  up  a  brief  battle 
for  life. 

A.:  Odum  saw  It:  "The  ooat  drifted  away 
from  thU  fellow  In  the  water.  He  made  a 
frantic.  5-foot  swim  and  then  Just  quit  and 
drowned.  When  I  left,  they  were  rowing 
In  with  one  guy  fioatlng  free,  face  down,  in 
the  watar.  I  can't  help  wondering  why  they 
dldnt  uae  a  boathook  '• 

Here  is  Holdgate  s  version  of  Nairn's  death- 
"All  during  thla  time  I  had  relayed  to  tha 
CAA  the  progress  of  the  reacue  and  said  that 
something  had  fouled  things  up  as  they  had 
only  been  able  to  save  one  person. 

"On  the  next  paaa.  a  man  was  swlmmln/f 
about  SO  feet  astern  of  the  boat.  By  thl* 
time,  opcratlona  were  inaida  tha  bar.    Thla 
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person  seemed  quite  atroog,  and  was  trying 
hla  beat  •  •  •  b\it  oo  aar  following  pass, 
Oearge  Luak  aald.  'Ha'a  all  done,  fie  haa 
|uat  waved  hla  last.' 

-•  •  •  We  noted  he  had  dropped  hla 
head  In  tha  water.  •  •  •  I  mada  one 
more  paaa  and  noticed  tha  men  getting  ready 
to  row." 

ftrCTALXS  BT  LOGS 

The  tlmea  at  which  thaae  last  acU  ot  tha 
tragedy  happened  are  revealed  by  the  police 
and  CAA  loga: 

JO  a.  m.:  Boldgata  algbted  the  survivora. 
CAA  notified  tba  Coast  Ouard. 

10:20:  Holdgat*  gava  posttloB  as  not  mora 
than  IjOOO  fadt  off  a  mmtkv  a  mile  north 
Isadh;  rsportad  four  persona  defl- 
aUvs. 

ld:M  to  tO:M:  Odum  triad  In  vain  to 
duvct  picket  boat  to  tha  sgaaa.  ■oMgaU 
ma^ia  paaaaa  ovsr  g  Ooast  Ouari  tdrrhodt 
under  vaf  (rdoi  Mlthar  ONsli. 

10:11:  Uamm  radioad  OHM  Moousy:  "Two 
plasM  lilag  afrotthd  •  suinioai  kod  pnng  oC 
to  saaM  objstt." 

tO:M:  Noldgata  svers  angrUy  that  ths 
boat  waa  aUll  •  mil*  away.  Tba  Ooaat  Ovkrd 
told  CAA  II  bad  no  radio  communication 
with  Ita  boata. 

10:40:  Howaa  to  Moooey:  "Surfboat  In 
trouble,  ro»u.g  "  Thla  rafara  to  the  rattirn 
trip.  In  6  minutea  four  live  people  had 
been  reached,  three  had  dlad.  and  a  aurfboat 
waa  ahoraward- bound,  srlth  propeller  ioulad 
and  one  lone  aurvlvor. 

10: SO:  CAA,  talking  with  Quonset  by  Intat- 
phone,  learned  that  no  unifying  card  had 
been  poated  on  any  alert  in  the  area. 

11:01:  The  Coast  Guard  alerted  iU  net 
of  atations  by  teletjrpe. 

The  surfboat  came  aahore  at  cr  a  moment 
before  11:05  a.  m.  with  one  survivor. 


The  Eifhty-firtt  CoBfrcJi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAsaacBUUiis 

IN  THE  HOCS^  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massdchusetta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  which  ha5  just  adjourned. 
■wU!  f  o  down  tn  history  as  the  tree  which 
bent  before  the  gale  of  statism.  I  wish 
I  could  find  It  in  my  heart  to  say  that 
the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  had  the  keen 
realiration  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
that  President  Truman's  program  was 
basically  designed  to  change  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government. 

When  the  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress ceased  to  exist  on  January  3  of  this 
year,  the  cost  of  Government  stood  at 
approximately  $39,000,000,000  a  year,  due 
to  reduction*  in  ooet  insisted  on  by  Re- 
publicans in  Congress.  The  budget  was 
balanced  for  the  first  time  in  a  genera- 
tion, and  the  ever  upward  trend  In  the 
national   debt   had  been  reversed. 

When  the  Eighty-first  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  3.  the  Democrats  con- 
trolled the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  12 
Totes  and  the  Ho-asc  by  a  majority  of  92 
votes.  Mr.  Truman  had  at  last  ob- 
tained his  wish— he  had  a  Democrat 
Congress  with  which  to  enact  a  program 
that  he  had  -paid  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth  Congress  could  pass  in 
15  days.    It  has  been  15  months  since 


Mr.  Truman  made  that  statement  and 
only  a  fraction  of  that  program  has  yet 
been  enacted  into  law.  But.  it  is  a  frac- 
tion that  is  significant  when  weighed  on 
the  scales  of  Americanism  versus  stat- 
Ism. 

The  administration's  program  con- 
tained elaborate  schemes  to  socialize 
agriculture,  socialize  medicine,  socialize 
food,  socialize  housing,  and  socialize 
power. 

For  most  of  these  schemes  the  admin- 
istration offered  no  estimate  of  coat  and 
ba.<i  not  to  this  very  day.  However,  ex- 
perts who  have  examined  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  admini<(trRtlon'g  propo««1s 
have  estimated  that  if  they  were  tnacUd 
Into  law  the  cost  of  OovcrDment  must 
tvmtually  rise  to  approxixnatrly  184.- 
000.000.000  a  ydar.  or  more  ihao  twice 
what  it  was  wbea  the  llfhUeUi  OoatrtH 
•MMd  to  exlet  en  January  1  In  tlw  rtM 
in  the  eoet  of  Government  ilea  the  sMrtt 
of  the  proffram  to  soclaltBe  America  and 
It  Is  little  wonder  that  for  most  of  Its 
proposals,  the  administration  flatly  de- 
clined to  estimate  the  cost. 

With  the  cost  of  all  government,  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  now  taking  more 
than  one-fourth  of  our  national  income 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  you  double  the 
cost  of  Federal  Government  and  double 
or  pa'^sibly  triple  the  tax  burden.  th«i 
Americans  In  every  walk  of  life  will  find 
themselves  helpless  to  provide  for  their 
families  and  will  have  no  recourse  but  to 
depend  on  Government  for  sustenance 
and  livelihood.  We  have  seen  that  hap- 
pen in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany.  We 
are  now  watching  it  happen  in  Britsiin. 
Ko  thinking  person  who  loves  America 
could  possibly  subscribe  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  this  Congress  has 
at  the  behest  of  the  administration  In- 
creased the  cost  of  Government  to  $45,- 
000.000.000.  and  once  again  the  White 
House  has  embraced  deficit  spending  in 
the  face  of  repeated  warnings  by  econ- 
omists that  it  places  an  imdue  burden  on 
an  already  shaky  economy.  Once  again 
the  national  debt  is  on  its  way  up  and 
It  is  clear  that  we  are  entering  a  new  era 
of  irresponsible  spending  which  only  an 
alert  American  people  can  stop. 

The  Republicans  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
fighting  this  headlong  rush  toward  stat- 
Ism.  They  have  battled  ceaselessly  to 
bring  expenditures  down  to  meet  revenue 
and  virtually  every  cut  in  this  session  was 
sponsored  by  a  Republican.  But  the 
White  House  using  tactics  that  would 
cause  a  ward  politician  to  blush,  and 
driving  the  heavy  Democratic  majority  m 
both  the  Hou5;e  and  Senate  under  the 
leash  of  patronage  and  reprisal,  has  so 
demolished  the  fiscal  order  established 
by  the  Republican-controlled  Eightieth 
Coneress  that  the  Government  faces  a 
deficit  of  nearly  $6,000,000,000  next 
June  30. 

The  President  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  professed  to  find  im- 
provement, according  to  his  standards,  in 
the  comparative  performances  of  the 
Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  Congress.  If 
anyone  will  examine  those  claims  care- 
fully, they  can  see  for  themselves  that 
most  of  the  accomplishments  were  ex- 
tensions or  continuations  or  implemen- 


tations of  constructive  acts  taken  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress — which  Mr.  Truman 
so  vigorously  denounced.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  the  adminlstratiwi  has  been 
proposing  for  over  a  year  that  Congress 
vote  the  Nation  Into  a  socialistic  state, 
and  the  further  truth  is  that  Mr.  Truman 
so  far  has  been  unable  to  sell  either  the 
Eightieth  or  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
that  we  should  abandon  the  American 
form  of  government  and  embrace  stat- 
Ism.  The  administration  has  been  wag- 
Inr  a  delajrtng  fight  and  has  simply  post- 
poned a  show-down  battle  until  nest 
year  when  Confrees  reeonvenee. 

There  can  be  no  mliUlM  about  what 
the  year  1060  holds  for  Anertea.  Mr. 
Trtiman's  •oriaitatio  protrMn  must  be 
stopped  In  thf  montha  ahead.  It  ts  ttl- 
dtnt  that  the  White  Hoiuo  Intcndi  to 
drive  Congreae  Into  »  corner  where  it  wtu 
be  aa  helplese  as  the  Anerloaa  ptofrie 
will  be  IX  thU  program  U  carried  out  If 
we  are  toitep  this  recUeae  pluagt  toward 
stttttem  Amerloam  must  rise  to  ■  greet 
crusade  to  aivie  their  country.  Their 
Congressmen  are  now  returning  home  to 
their  districts.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
every  American  who  wants  to  help  save 
our  coimtry  aili  make  his  wislies  known 
directly  to  his  elected  representative 
either  in  pers<»i  or  m  writing  In  the  next 
2  months  before  Congress  reconvenes. 
The  year  1950  may  well  see  the  American 
form  of  government,  with  its  precious 
guaranties  of  freedom  and  liberty  for 
everyone,  triumph  or  fall. 


Ecenomk  Missioa  ta  Far  East  Recom- 
■leaded  To  lacreasc  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  ciLzroBNu 
IN  THS  HOOSE  OF  ElEPRSSEKI  ATIVB 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Philippines  are  today  the  third  largest 
customer  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
markets  of  the  Par  East  offer  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  future.  These  mar- 
kets are  important  to  American  btirineea 
and  we  should  make  every  effort  to  de- 
velop and  expand  trading  with  the  Far 
East. 

Mr,  Herman  Yaras.  of  Be\-erly  HUls. 
Calif.,  who  is  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  Import -export  companies  on  the 
west  coast,  returned  from  the  Far  East 
recently  and  emphaaiaed  this  pcrint  m 
his  statemoit  which  was  reported  in  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. New  York  Times.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  New  York  Sun  of 
October  13,  1949.  Mr.  Yaras  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  appoint  an  econmntc  miar- 
sion  to  go  to  tbe  Far  East  and  mak»  a 
comprehensive  study  of  business  condi- 
tions there.  The  economic  mission  could 
then,  from  its  findings,  propose  ways  and 
means  by  which  mutually  beneficial  com- 
mercial contacts  can  be  put  on  a  paying 
basis  and  increase  our  trade  with  the 
Far  East 


A€636 
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Mr.  Taras  hiis  sprrialtiM  in  trade  vlth 
the  Far  East  far  many  jrears.  and  I  be- 
ttere  his  wmwtloos  azMl  recommenda- 
Uoas  ihOBJd  he  recorded  as  reference 
■latcrial  for  tboae  In  ibe  United  States 
who  are  interested  and  may  wish  to  use 
it  in  their  study  of  this  important  subject. 


a«iMrml  MacArthiv  be  given  opportaaitj  to 


IB  tb«  rkr  EMft^ 

Tans.  prHMant  of  Tans  k  Co.. 

itetiTcs     (or     major 

Be  baa  juat  ra- 

troaa  •  imtlamn  trtp  to  Japan.  Hawaii. 

W*  nraat  know  vlian  «•  arc  game**  Mr. 
at  a  lu»cb—i  at  tlM  Moaaarelt 

tha  Par  — a».  w  aBaat 
gorammcnta.  and  tnat  can 
be  daaa  iniaHHwitty  ooly  tf  w  poMiai  abao- 
hitalj  raMatIi  tnforBattao  awimbiid  by  top 
ta  «b«  Bald.  A  Joint  ■»— »«?^P«r  ml>- 
li  aaadid  to  maka  a  thorooch  aarrey' 
to  qoaaUqna.  Mr.  Taraa  aald  it 
for  tba  P1ta<  Statea  to  eaUb- 
Uah  ni—marrlal  raiaMaaa  vltb  China  on  a 
raeofBltkA  at  tbm  Com- 


%t  vlth  tba  Tlcva  at- 
tributed to  Oaoeral  MacArtbur  that  trtanfu- 
lar  trad*  can  fnaetlon  betwe«u  Japan,  tha 
Onltad  aiataa.  and  China,  with  China  aupply- 
bit  JlBPMi  with  eoke.  coal,  and  Iron,  and  the 
Onttad  Stataa  t&klng  manuXactured  fooda 
troaa  Japan  m  payment  on  an  initial  baala 
d  MLOOOiXX)  to  •10.000.000  a  year 

Mr.  Taraa  rrvaalad  that  whUe  ha  waa  In 
Japaa  in  Amuat  h*  laaraad  of  a  four-man 
'~^  trade  nHwiiiii  which  arrived  in 
byplaaa. 
,  tliat  tLa  doUar  ahrrtaga  in  the 
Var  laat  la  avaa  aoore  acuu  than  In  Kurooe. 
Mr  Taraa  declared  private  IntcreMa  muat 
take  the  Initiative  in  ■"^^'^  invaatoanta  in 
■ad  proaMittBg  Maporta  ftoa  the  far  eaatem 
OovaraaMiU  loana  and  franta 
noc  Um  lonc-ranaa  anawar  to  the  dollar 
jrec  Ooeiemment  poll- 
dee  and  profraaaa  of  a  character  that  alll 
give  maTtiTtimi  aafefuarda  to  Investmenu 
ateoad  and  encoorace  both  exporta  and  im- 
poru  are  ahaoiuuiv  eaaentlal. 

Mr.  Taraa  aald  ihat  catAbllahmant  of  a 
tree  aone  In  the  Phllippinaa  would  be  ex- 
tmiMlT  helpful  In  rebuilding  that  country's 
economy  as  it  would  Induce  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  to  take  a  doaer  look 
at  that  country  and  dlacover  Ita  poCentlall- 
ilaa  aa  a  market.  From  a  short-rance  atand- 
point.  Mr.  Taras  said  he  anticipated  ftirther 
t%btcnln(  of  Philippine  import  raatrlcUona. 
a«  the  Oovemment  there  la  trying  to  aave 
•90.000.000   a   month    In   strengthening    ita 


In  Tokyo.  Mr.  Taraa  met  with  Oeneral 
MacArthur.  a»  had  high  pralae  for  the  gen- 
•nl  who  haa  doaa  aa  ootaCanding  Job  la  the 
ovar-ali  pterara.  He  cited  as  one  wMkiisaa 
that  OanwBl  MacArthur  u  forced  to  rely  too 
much  OB  subonUaatea.  who.  he  said,  lack 
knowledge  of  the  Far  last.  Re  declared  the 
Svpreme  Oommand  for  the  Allied  Powers  haa 
deee  a  good  Job  and  gradually  Japan  Is 
■aovlng  forward  to  self-suAclency.  btit  it  is 
an  uphill  climb.  The  aatSBlaatloa  of  berw- 
tofore  unorganized  JapMMaa  labor  aiovcd 
forward  too  rapkUy.  accordlat  to  Mr.  Taraa. 
and  CommuDlat  afltatcn  toeb  advantage  at 
the  situation. 

He  predicted  expropriation  nr  American 
bueinaaa  interesu  in  China  and  urged  tliat 


(From    the   New    Tork    Herald   Tribune   of 
October   19.   1»49| 

TAXAa  Psvoaa  Umrxs  Statts-Ris  Chxha 
BAXTxa  Ststsm — Pobzicn  Teaok  Fibm  Hxas 
WMJia  Aodrr  Kxw  Txr?na 


Tba  United  States  must  accept  political 
and  eeoiMaalc  trends  In  the  Par  Bast  and 
txpaad  tvade  ondcr  them  or  withdraw  and 
aae  thla  vaat  esport-lmport  burtnws  go  to 
Dd  oUmt  "uMi-".  Haraan  Taras. 
It  or  tha  foealgB  trade  Brm  of  Taras  a 
Oo..  aald  iMra  yaatarday  Mr.  Taraa  has  fust 
returned  from  a  bualneaa  trip  to  Japan. 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Inlands 

Speaking  before  a  preaa  luncheoo  at  the 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Taras  advocated  barter  trade 
between  the  United  Btatee  and  Ooomiunist 
China.  Othcrwiae,  he  added,  economic  de- 
•arlorauon  In  China  will  lead  to  chaoa.  The 
Brltlah.  he  pointed  out.  are  trading  with 
China  and  Japan  and  Is  as  much  In  need  of 
Chtneee  Imports  aa  the  Chlneee  are  of  Jap- 
aneae  gooda.  Mr.  Tarat  said  four  Communist 
repreaenutlvaa  ware  In  Japan  recently  In- 
vcatlgatlng  the  trade  poealblUtica  between 
Japan  and  Communist  China.  He  said  they 
were  eapeclally  Intereated  In  railway  equip- 
ment. 


BONE  tM  PKmmwaa 
Private  Interaata.  he  aald.  must  Uke  the 
initiative  In  makiTig  Invaatmenu  and  pro- 
mottng  impurta  fron  the  Par  Bast.  Govern- 
mast  loaaa  and  grmnu.  he  added,  are  not 
tha  loog-tarm  anawar  to  the  dollar  ahortage. 
Ho«M«ai.  he  added.  OovMnment  pollclea  aiKl 
programa  that  will  give  maximum  safeguards 
to  investments  abroad  are  essential. 

Bstabllshment  of  s  free  tone  In  the  Philip- 
pines, he  asserted,  would  be  helpful  In  re- 
building that  nation's  economy  and  wotild 
Induce  .American  manufacturers  to  discover 
the  huge  potentialities  of  the  Phlllpplnea  aa 
a  market. 

Mr.  Taras  praised  Oen  Douglas  MacArthur 
but  said  that  he  la  forced  to  rely  too  much 
on  subordinates  who.  while  doing  their  beat, 
lack  knowledge  of  the  Far  East.  The  Army 
has  sent  civilian  employees  to  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  who  do  not  meet  requirements.  Ex- 
perienced buatneaamen  and  administrators 
would  be  of  greater  value  to  hi^n, 

jATAif  povMD  aAxmita 

Japan  Is  gradtially  moving  forward  to  self- 
sufficiency,  he  said,  adding  that  two  factors 
need  to  be  watched:  Japanaaa  bureaucracy 
with  Its  tendencies  toward  aMBopollstlc 
practlcca  and  labor  strife  Inaplrad  by  Com- 
mtinlat  agiutors.  The  men  who  replaced  the 
purged  top  business  leaders,  be  said,  lack 
experience  In  handling  the  problems  caused 
by  rspld  unionization. 

He  predicted  expropriation  of  American 
bualnaas  Interests  in  China.  In  conclusion 
he  urged  appointment  of  an  economic  com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  far 
eastern  conditions. 

I  From  the  Mew  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  of  October  19.  1949) 

Bxpoarxa  Uaoaa  UwrrxD  SxATxa  Baarxa  Txaox 
Pact  WrrM  Rao  China 

An  Amarlean  exporter,  representing  several 
prominent  manufacturers  in  their  trade  with 
the  Par  Bast,  yesterday  recommended  that  the 
United  States  establish  commercial  relations 
on  a  barter  baala  with  Communist  China 
without  formal  raaogaltlon  of  the  new  regime. 

Herman  Yaraa.  president  of  Taraa  a  Co.. 
■aid  at  a  press  coitf  erence  at  the  Hotal  Roose- 
velt that  General  MacArthur  indicated  to  him 
in  a  paraonal  Interview  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Japan  that  he  favors  the  Initiation  of  a  tri- 
angular trade  movement  covering  the  United 
SUtea.  Japaa.  and  CummuuUt  Chinese  areaa. 


tM  JATAM 

Mr.  Taras  said  that  a  fotir-man  trade  mls- 
Blon  from  the  Communlat  government  In  Pel- 
ping  arrived  in  Japan  by  plane  August  10. 
Th*  exporter  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  mission  had  been  received  oy 
American  occupation  authorities  but  that 
they  'presumably"  had  knowledge  of  its  pres- 
ence. 

Be  told  reporters  that  he  had  personally 
spoken  with  two  members  of  the  mlsaion 
who  were  interested  in  securing  rolling  stock 
and  rails  for  rallroada  In  Communist  areas 
from  Japan.  Mr.  Taraa  said  that  his  oOca 
In  Japan  waa  handling  submission  of  quota- 
tions on  theee  products  to  the  mlsaion. 

Among  the  United  SUtea  companies  rep- 
reaented  by  Taras  a  Co.  are  National  Biscuit 
Co..  P.  A.  PerrU  Co.  <  Stahl -Meyer ) .  Comstock 
Canning  Co  ,  Gould  Storage  Battery  Co..  Ana- 
conda Copper  Co..  Emerson  Drug  Co..  Old  Gold 
Cigarettes.  American  Chicle.  Diamond  Match 
Co..  and  Wyaiwlotte  Chemical  Co  A  Taras 
a  Co.  repreeenUtlve  said  that  the  export -im- 
port house  alao  has  "working  arrangements" 
with  sevf^ral  other  firms.  Including  Standard 
fikmnda.  American  Thread.  WUllam  Wrlgley. 
Jr..  Co..  and  American  Potash  a  Chemical 
Corp. 

irmcxs  aarrxa  acxxxiiznt 

Mr.  Taras.  in  response  to  questions  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  ample  dollar  exchange  to  buy 
directly  from  the  United  States  In  any  sub- 
stantial voltime  and  therefore  a  barter  agree- 
ment would  be  moet  practical  to  restore  trade 
relations 

He  recounted  that  General  Mac.\rthur's 
headquarters  favored  a  triangular  trade 
whereby  the  Communist  government  would 
ship  coke,  coal,  and  Iron  ore  to  Japan.  In 
return.  Japan  would  ship  manufactured 
goods  to  the  United  Slates  to  compensate 
for  United  States  exports  to  China  He  esti- 
mated that  the  coke.  coal.  Iron  ore  shipments 
could  amount  to  •8.000.000  to  •lO.OCOOOO  a 
year  initially 

Communist  Chma.  Mr.  Yaraa  said,  needs 
from  the  United  States  certain  types  of  ma- 
chinery, raw  cotton,  chemicals,  and  fertilizer. 
The  Chineae  could  ship  the  United  States  in 
return  under  any  barter  agreement  such 
producu  as  bristles,  wood  oil.  and  manganese. 

He  said  be  knew  of  no  United  States  Gov. 
•nunent  regulations  which  would  prohibit 
barter  trade  between  the  Umted  States  and 
Communist  China,  although,  admittedly,  the 
eatabllshment  of  a  trade  agreement  would 
constitute  tacit  recognition  a.  the  new  re- 
gime. Mr.  Yaras  recommended  that  such  a 
barter  agreement  coiild  be  effected  on  a  gov- 
ernment-to-government basU.  or  among  pri- 
vate firms,  or  through  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

aCAP   COOPXBATION    PLXOCKO 

He  told  the  conference  that  while  In  Tokyo 
***  ^*'*J'**'*  aaaured  by  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Onmniend  for  the  Allied  Powers,  whom 
he  Identified  as  Gen.  W.  •.  Marquette,  of 
SCAP  cooperation  in  ahlpptng  goods  from 
Japan  to  Communist  Chinese  sreas. 

Commenting  on  SCAP  operations.  Mr. 
Taras  said  that  General  BiacArthur  had  done 
an  outstanding  Job  but  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  rely  too  heavily  on  subordinatee 
who  lack  knowledge  of  the  Par  Baat. 

He  warned  that  although  Japan  Is  moving 
toward  self-sufficiency  more  progress  could 
hsve  been  made  If  more  experienced  men 
were  available  to  SCAP.  Mr.  Yaras  urged 
that  two  factors  In  Japanese  developments 
ahould  be  given  close  attention  r  ( l  >  Japanese 
bureaucracy  with  lu  tendencies  toward  mo- 
nopollsUc  practices  nd.  (2»  labor  sUlXe.  in- 
aplrad by  Communist  agitators. 

Reporting  on  his  trip  to  the  Philippines. 
Mr  Yaras  stated  that  the  island's  economic 
altuatlon  Is  precartotjs  and  the  Phlllppire 
Oovemment  faces  serious  problems  with  re- 
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gard  to  preservation  of  dollar 
Philippine  pragraaa  ainca  tha  and  of  the  war 
has  not  kept  pace  with  raoonstnictiun  in 
Japan,  he  aald. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Sun  of  October  19,  1949) 
KooMOMic  MasiOM  Ubcid  fob  Bast 


An  economic  commlaaton  of  bUBlnaaamen 
and  Government  repreaentatlves  to  corvey 
trade  condltlona  la  the  Far  Eaat  la  a  prere- 
quialte  to  any  American  effort  to  extand  trade 
and  combat  communism  there,  Herman 
Taraa.  president  of  Taraa  a  Co..  Import- 
export  repreaentatlves  far  major  American 
m.inufacturers.  declared  yesterday  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt.  Taras  haa  Just  returned 
from  Japan.  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  I*- 
landa. 

"We  moat  kaow  where  we  are  going."  he 
aald.  "If  we  want  to  eradicate  or  contain 
Oooununtata  in  the  Far  Bast  we  must  stabi- 
lize existing  govemmenta  and  that  can  be 
done  only  if  we  poaaeaa  abacdutely  reliable 
Information  assembled  by  top  exp>ert£  in  the 
field." 

It  la  feasible  for  the  United  St  a  tea  to 
aatabliah  commercial  relations  with  China 
on  a  l>arter  basis  without  recognition  of  the 
Communist  regime,  Taras  added.  He  agreed 
with  views  attributed  to  General  MacArthur 
that  triangular  trade  can  function  among 
Japan,   thia  country,  and   China. 

Noting  that  the  dollar  ahortage  la  mora 
acute  in  the  Far  East  than  in  Europe.  Taraa 
said  that  private  interests  here  must  take 
the  initiative  in  tna^'^g  investments  in  and 
promoting  imports  from  the  far  eastern 
countries.  He  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
free  zone  in  the  Philippines  as  a  helpful 
step  in  rebuilding   the   insular  economy. 


Notes  from  Harry  Hershfield,  Emmeot 
Hiuiorist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NSW    Tv.<&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19, 1949 

BIT.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  bits  of  legislative  hu- 
mor, given  to  me  by  that  eminent 
humorist.  Mr.  Harry  Hershfield: 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
member*  of  the  pioneer  stock  were  prone  to 
imbibe  a  litUe  too  much.  To  prevent  its 
Increase,  they  ruled  among  themselves  that 
they  would  engage  In  drink  only  when  tha 
weather  waa  Inclement — aa  a  medicinal  bena- 
flt.  The  rule  waa  adhered  to  for  montha. 
but  was  finally  broken  by  one  of  the  bolder 
members.  Tha  Chief  Justice  reprimanded 
his  aaaodate:  "Dldnt  we  agree  that  we 
would  drink  only  in  inclement  weather?  To- 
day the  sun  is  shining  brighUy."  "T^eB," 
replied  the  guilty  one,  "but  as  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  represent  the  whole 
United  SUtes.  dent  we?"  "^es,  that's 
true."  answered  tlie  Chief  Justice.  "Well," 
said  the  associate,  "it  must  be  raining  or 
snowing  somewhere  in  the  country." 

President  Grover  Cleveland  was  always  at 
odds  with  the  Senate  over  his  jtfopoeed  leg- 
islation, and  claimed  that  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers had  no  right  to  be  in  the  Senate.  With 
the  House,  however,  he  was  on  friendliest 
terms.  He  praised  the  House  at  every  turn. 
One  night,  he  retired  after  a  terrific  tussle 
with  the  Senate. 

No  sooner  had  he  fallen  asleep  when  ha 
yff^   awakened   h;    his   frightened    butler: 


«lflster  Preatdaat— I  thlxik  thare  ara  In- 
trudacs  in  tiM  houas."  "In  tha  Sanata.  nar- 
ba."  groanad  Oevriand.   "bat  not  ta  tba 


In  the  Congreaa.  there  are  two  committees 
with  the  same  functicm.  but  with  different 
names.  la  tb»  Sanatc.  the  eommlttaa  la 
called  Cnawninra  oa  Fontgn  ReUtlons.  In 
the  HouM.  It  Is  called  Commlttea  oo  Foreign 
Affaira.  proving  that  in  the  fJiinata.  "they're 
too  old  for  affairs."  remarked  a  Capitol  re> 
porter. 

A  noTloe  Congressman  issued  unconstitu- 
tional directivas  to  his  district.  He  was 
brought  before  a  legislative  comanittee.  which 
informed  him:  "You  haea  violated  amend> 
ments  9, 12,  and  14  of  the  Oonstltutkxi."  The 
puzsled  legislator  replied:  "I  dldnt  know  it 
was  against  the  law."  Again  he  was  in- 
formed: "Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  ezciise." 
"Gee,"  he  answered,  "that  I  posiUvely  dldnt 
know." 

President  CooUdge  waa  not  otUy  reticent 
In  his  own  performance,  but  demanded  little 
talk  from  others.  He  was  against  conver- 
sation in  generaL  Going  to  a  strange  barber 
one  day,  he  hoped  the  tonsorlal  artist  wotild 
go  about  his  work  without  talking.  But 
no — the  barber  chinned  and  chinned  till 
Coolidge  finally  summoned  the  boss  and 
complained  about  It.  "Sorry."  replied  the 
boss.  "I  c&nt  stop  him.  Aoccrdlng  to  the 
Constitution,  he  can  talk  as  much  as  he 
likes."  "1  know  It."  retorted  the  Presideat. 
"but  the  United  Sutes  has  a  Constitution 
that  can  stand  It.    Mine  c&nt." 


Keanamer  Reimioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  mssonii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  October  19, 1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  th« 
strength  of  any  nation  largely  rest^  upon 
the  family  life  in  it. 

The  American  home  always  has  been 
the  solid  rock  in  the  foundation  of  our 
Nation's  structure  and  the  strong  ties 
that  bind  the  members  of  a  family  to- 
gether are  the  patriotic  threads  in  tha 
fabric  of  our  national  life. 

Amon<?  one  of  the  great  families  of  our 
Nation  is  the  Kennamer  tribe  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  They  have  contrib- 
uted much,  not  only  to  their  respectiva 
localltteB  tn  the  State  of  Alabama,  but  to 
many  dlfTerent  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Jackson  County 
SenUnel,  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  August  30, 
1949: 

KZNN&Mia  BKTTMIOH 

The  twenty-first  Kennamer  reunion  xras 
held  at  Pisgah,  Kennamer  Cove,  Marshall 
County.  Ala-,  Saturday.  August  27,  1»«B. 

A  larger  numbw  of  the  clan  attended  thla 
reunion  than  has  been  at  any  reunion  during 
or  since  the  late  war.  There  ware  about 
600  present;  many  coming  from  other  Stataa. 

I  shall  make  no  tBorX  to  give  the  namaa  of 
all  in  attendance — only  a  few  ot  thoae  from 
other  States:  David  W.  Kennanur.  North- 
port.  Long  Island,  N.  T4  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Kennamer,  Jr..  and  two  daughters,  Carolyn 
and  Helen.  Waahington,  D.  C4  Judge  Frank- 
lin K.  Kennamer.  Tulsa,  Okla^  Mrs.  Bffle 
Sauls.  Odonald.  Tex.;  Ray  Alexander.  Miss 
deo  Alexaudo^.  Mrs.  Ollle  Sandera  and  son, 
Jlmmle.  Grapevine,  Tex.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 


Clay  Kenhncr,  Dalton.  Oa.;  T.  F.  OlUey,  Day- 
Ugbt.  Turn.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8am  Prlaoa  aa€ 
■oa  Roland.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Milton  ICrnnamar, 
Oak  Rldiga,Tum. 

Ftftean  eama  from  Chattsinooga.  Tena. 
They  ware  nraaant  from  many  plaoas  In  Ala- 
bama—Montgonery,  Sheffield.  BuntanrtUa. 
OuntersviUa.    Boas.    Scottsboro,    and   othar 


Bafmond  A.  Kennamer,  president  ct  tba 
Kennamar  Family  Asaodatlcm,  praetdad. 

THa  (oUowlBg  were  tfaetod  as  ofBcers  for 
tha  asaodatlon  for  the  next  a  years:  Praat- 
dent.  Jtidga  Charlea  B.  Kennamer,  Moat- 
gomery;  viea  president.  Lawton  C.  Kenna* 
mer.  Scottaboro;  aecretary.  David  C.  Keniia 
mer,  Sheffield;  treasurer.  Bmer  Page,  Woo^ 
▼Ule:  historian.  Willard  C.  Kennamer,  Toak- 
ers.  N.  Y^  oommittee  oo  buslneas.  Ttlaaavt 
Kennamer.  Murral  Kennamer.  and  Lendon 
Kennamer.  all  ot  Woodville 

Tha  Soottaboro  Band,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Foley,  fumlahed  music. 

Tba  dinner  was  superb,  delicious,  and  In 
abundance  as  usual,  for  the  ladies  wall 
know  how  to  put  on  a  real  feast. 

I  am  sure  no  other  family  In  America  can 
boast  of  two  living  Federal  Judges,  brothers, 
bom  In  a  log  houae  tai  Kennamer  Cove,  Ala. 
They  are  Judge  Chartea  B.  Kennamer.  Mos^ 
gomery.  Ala.,  and  Judge  Franklin  M.  Kanna» 
mer.  Tul&a,  Okla.  They  both  made  short 
talks  St  the  reunion.  Ralph  Kennamer. 
Montgomery.  Ala..  Bolaod  Prince,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn..  and  H.  C.  Kentmer.  Dalton,  Ga.,  wwa 
the  main  speakers. 

It  is  good  to  have  so  many  mambara  tt 
this  large  family  from  over  the  Watloii  ta 
maet  onoa  a  year,  where  Haaa  gannamsr  and 
family  aettled  140  years  ago.  aatf  to  renaw 
acqtialntanoaa  and  imbibe  anew  the  sterling 
qualities  at  hooasty.  aelf -reliance,  love  at 
God,  love  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence and  country. 

The  reunion  la  always  held  the  last 
urday  in  August. 

JOBOf  R.1 

WOOOVUXK.  AL4. 


Sailt  ladicate^  If  Steel  UaioB  Was 
PeasioM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 

or  TMOtUMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  4m9 
ot  Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  the  19th  Instant.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rec<»o  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  17.  1949, 
entitled  "Suits  Indicated  If  Ste^  Uniim 
Wins  Pensions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc<»d, 
as  follows: 
Strrrs  Iwotcatd  If  Stsxl  Uwiok  Wnvs  Pdc- 

SIONS — HOLTHTJBEN  TELLS  TWO  FlMCS  THTT 

Facs  Houm  FxcHTB 

Two  of  the  ste^  companies  now  being 
struck  by  the  CIO  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America  on  the  pension  issue  have  been  ad- 
vised that  if  they  accede  to  any  pension  or 
Insurance  plan  for  employees  wthout  having 
first  obtained  authorization  to  do  so  from  tha 
stockholders  iin  Lajunction  will  be  sought  to 
prohibit  such  psyments,  and  that  if  the  pay- 
ments are  made  the  directors  will  be  sued 
personally. 
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Tills  utm  itftX  turn  ot  «v«nto  la  Um 
■trtk*  CMM  to  llsitt  iwffewtfw  v^Mi  It  1 

• 

In  Inlaad  Bbmi  Co.  and 
*  Tub*  Oft, 

to  •  Ittiton  specUl 

an  autbcr  and. 
tn  Utl.  was  naoMd  by  FrMtdent  Hoovtr  as 
BBT07  Kztracrdtaary  and  MlnHter  Plcnlpo- 
•swtlsry  to  OssChoslovakia.  H*  hss  tanf led 
vttlk 
rwo 

M 


a  Blaoctty  slock- 

rscapttall- 

plan:  ta  1M3  h«  was 

fior  a 

of  < 

Torln:  la  IMS  h* 

tm  mm  York  flfeipbaMaag  Corp. 

a  sMte.  and  ta  l»49  ha  ftoogM  a  loac 

battis  with  Bdward  O.  Bodd  Manufac- 

Corp,  ftnaUy  stMcsadtnc  In  gscttag 

to  sajola  a  prapoaal  to  c^vs  optkioa 

to  bu7  stock 


Major  Bol- 

.  .  o€  ttaa  mui> 

;  ot  tbs  st«»l  cnmpantss  to  pay  out  a 

■^ >Mk  sum  for  a  pension  plan.  wt»sn 

such  paymsnu  eould  constitute  'I'tp^r^  ot 
— • — wx_ >^  ^  yj^  stociaH>»der».  and  wltb- 


••I 
it 


Aay  atoch  payment.  o«  add.  aspadally 
pnyaMBt  ot  a  iMrf  lump  soib.  sodi  as  would 
be  requirad  to  start  the  pension  plan,  "worild 
seem  to  hsT*  no  reasonable  relation  to  fu- 
tars  ssrrtesB  and  to  be  without  consldcra- 
attsmpla  hav*  barn  mad*  to 
bantu  and  pen* 
■Maagement,  legal  coiitro- 
you  know,  many 
such  plans  bars  b*«a  stmck  down  by  the 
courts." 

Th*  qxwtatkm  Is  taken  from  a  letter  writ- 
tan  bf  If^Jor  Bolthascn  to  Clarence  B  Ran- 
4^a,  piaiMsnt  of  inland  Steel  Col.  Chlckco. 
A  ilaflar  l*a*r  was  sent  to  the  Toungs- 
tpvn  Mhmt  *  Tube  Co. 

In  his  letters  b*  says  he  reoocnlass  thst 
COUsctlv*  hargslnlnf  of  manafemants  with 
VntaM  oa  IMM  ot  pay  and  worklac  «ondl- 
tloas  are  an  dbwUxm  function  at 
MdBt.  and  that  on  such  matters  th«r* 

Mai  ovnsrs  of  th*  ft^Miniw  and  the  assets. 
press  nt  drtre  for  pension  snd  Insur- 
to  sntosthlag  iMiiiiit."  h*  said. 
Md  to  force  the 
to  pay  tlM  atofloy**  and  his  tm- 
it*  tmmOj  dortac  periods  «ta*n  the  em- 
Is  not  produdnff  Morsovar.  thsas 
as  propoasd  by  labor,  (cnarally  In- 
v«iv*  a  sntaatantial  cash  paymant.  oat  of  th* 

to  tntasB  cr  to  an 
If.  lor  tte  pvrpos*  ml  pn- 
tltog   til*  pUn   Into  tminsdiati  opcratlan.** 

ita  praasntly  eototoaplatad  an  tn- 
it  to  artlwi  th*  objaetlaaa  ot  labor. 
[  If  aU  snployts*s  are  to 
receive  sums  sd«qtiat«  for  medical  treatment 
durinc  niiiMs  and  comfortable  ristanaprs 
durint  old  aft  tka  aoaouats  now  nmtm  <B*> 
iMMluu  wOl  hmro  to  b*  doKbisil  and  trsMad. 
*^*  sliarAolders  sr*  Oi*  owners  at  tb* 
feVtolnaas.'*  th*  tetter  to  Mr.  maadsU  con- 
tllitiad.  ~Onc*  money  has  baen  aecttmulat*d 
by  the  corporation.  It  beloncs  to  ns.  fltoc* 
you  have  repeatedly  and  pobUcty  sutad  that 
maton  and  Inaui— ca  plans  wai  fix  a 
which  awy  has*  a  0tmmnm  Mlact 
the  future  of  Um  boatoMML  bow  can  you 
aet  without  cooMtfUag  tb*  stoekholdars?" 


Ma>or  BOlthusen  then  pointed  out  thst 
Itoal  bas  SBore  stockholdera  than  em- 
and  asfcs:  "Are  we  to  l>e  utterly 
Ignored  while  management— most  of  the 
mimbsia  ot  wbldi  bave  im>  tnanrlal  interest 
In  tba  cotopaay  cseept  tba  pvMwrstion  of 
sslsrtoa  bargsliis  with  s  isbor  utoloa  which 
baa  no  tetercst  whatever  in  the  bMlnan  ez- 
c*p«  to  take  as  much  out  of  It  as  possible  for 
Its  members^ 

~In  reality,"  he  added,  "the  controversy 
to  not  t>etween  management  snd  the  union.  It 
to  between  the  shareholders  and  the  work- 
ers." If.  at  a  spectsl  meeting  of  stockhold- 
ers, the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
fsvor  pensions  then  the  mansgement  can 
m*et  th*  union  demands  without  fear  of 
Ut%atton  or  criticism,  he  said:  but  If  the 
majority  woMa  "no."  then  management's 
problem  wfll  b*  as  dearly  solved. 

"They  (the  shareholders)  hsve  power  to 
bind  the  management  and  the  board."  he 
saw.  "Further  bargaining  with  the  union 
on  thto  subject  will  b*  tilmlnsted  You  can 
**••«  adrto*  the  union  oAelals  that  you  lack 
power  to  meet  their  demands." 


IbTesdcaiiod  of  Atonic  Eaerfy  Commis- 
tioo — Minority  aid  Separate  Views  (Pt 
2of  S.  Rept.Na.  1169) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  low* 
IN  THl  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesdat.  October  19  (legislative  day 
ot  Mondat.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  mCKENUXiPER.  Mr  President, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  October  19.  1949. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent,  to  have  printed  In  the  Rzcoto 
the  minority  views  on  the  investigation 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to- 
gether with  the  separate  views  of  Hon. 
Caul  Hinshaw. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  and  separate  views  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  RkcoitD.  as  follows: 

1<D»0«TTT  VirWS  OK  THE  IWYXSnCATtOM  OF  THS 

Atomic  Bmesct  CoscMiaaioN  st  the  Joint 
CoMMirrss  om  Atomic  BMsaav    (Pr.  2  or 
8    Rzrr.  No.  lieS) 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Joint 
Conuntttae  on  Atomic  Energy  who  disagree 
with  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  fcom- 
mlttee  on  the  investlgauon  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  flle  the  following  views : 

We  actively  support  the  most  vlforous  de- 
velopment or  our  stomlc-energy  program. 
It  to  vital  to  our  country  snd  to  the  free 
nations  of  tb*  world  thst  we  maintain  our 
preeminence  In  thu  field.  We  cannot  tol- 
erate a  leisurely,  wssteful.  or  ineompatent 
admtnlstrstlon  of  our  program. 

WhUe  publicity  and  empbaato  have  been 
given  to  public  hesnngs.  It  should  be  noted 
that  much  impcrtsnt  evidence  has  stoo  twen 
developed  in  the  msny  hearings  by  the  Joint 
itt«*.  over  tb*  past  a^  y«ars.  in  which 
Information  and  t«atbBony  were  re- 
Thls  bas  sll  been  considered  tn 
etir  oonciusioru. 

The  nccssaary  secrecy  Involved  In  this  pro- 
gram and  tb*  wld*  scop*  of  rsaponalbUlty  cf 
tb*  joint  ennmltte*  Impose  s  corraapondlng 
public  tnvt  upon  its  members. 

We  would  tall  short  of  our  obligation  to  the 
Cnn^raw  and  to  th*  American  people  If  we 
gloas  over  or  excuse  the  weaknsaMs  in  the 
operation  of  thu  program. 


Therefore.  t>ased  up>on  the  cumutsttve  In- 
formstlon  which  we.  as  members  or  the  Joint 
committee,  hsve  received,  ve  conclude  that: 


1.  That  although  we  now  have  more  atomic 
weapon  strength  by  a  wide  margin  than  any 
other  nation,  nevertheless,  our  national  se- 
curity demands  bolder,  speedier,  snd  more  ef- 
fective development  of  our  atomic  program 
to  meet  the  vital  necessity  of  constantly 
maintaining  and  expanding  our  preeminence 
In  thU  field. 

Since  the  estsbllshment  of  the  Commis- 
sion almost  S  years  ago,  it  has  been  sware, 
through  authoritative  recommendations,  of 
the  pressing  urgency  of  putting  into  action 
programs  that  will  strengthen  our 
of  atomic  materials  and  aid  the  ob- 
jective of  capturing  and  having  available 
for  effective  use  the  largest  practicable  de- 
gree of  the  power  of  thoae  atomic  materials 
(ot  weapons  and  other  purposes. 

The  Commission's  approach  to  this  su- 
preme task  has  been  leisurely,  bas  t>een  char- 
acterized by  Indecision,  and  a  number  of  the 
most  Important  of  these  recommended  {voj- 
ecu  have  not  developed  into  operating  planta. 

sxcuamr 

2  Although  numerous  provisions  to  pre- 
serve security  of  Information  and  processes 
wisely  characterize  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
security  has  been  so  loosely  administered  In 
violation  of  the  law  that  widespread  oppor- 
tunity has  been  provided  for  infiltration  of 
subversives  and  for  loss  of  secret  informa- 
tion. For  example,  several  thousand  alleged 
emergency  employees  have  been  cleared  for 
access  to  restricted  dsta  without  prior  FBI 
Investigations.  Rsdknctlve  isotopes  hsve 
been  shipped  abroad  for  industrial  and  mili- 
tary research.  Known  Communists  have 
been  sdmltted  Into  educstlonal  programs  In 
atomic  science  supported  by  Commission 
fULds. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  would  exchsnge 
our  atomic  information  with  certain  other 
nations.  Such  action,  halted  only  by  con- 
gressional protests,  would  put  the  clrculstton 
snd  use  of  such  information  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
MMmony  shows  that  Commissioner  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  has  strongly  opposed  the  Commis- 
sion's desire  to  exchange  atomic  information 
with  other  nations 

These  and  other  related  policies  have  been 
repeatedly  and  vigorously  crtlclzed  by  msm- 
bers  of  the  Joint  committee. 

MAMACZMKNT 

3  We  recognise  that  the  slxe  of  the  pro- 
gram Justifies  suitable  delegations  of  the 
Commission's  authority.  The  Commission 
hss  made  large  delegations  uf  its  authority 
to  area  managsri  and  to  contract  operators. 
But  in  many  Instances  it  has  failed  to  main- 
tain adequate  supervision  of  these  delega- 
tions. The  result  has  been  thst  in  certain 
important  projecu  the  Commission  baa  bam 
InsulBclently  informed  of  what  has  b**n  go- 
ing on.  This  has  importantly  and  adversely 
affected  the  security  of  the  program  snd  has 
produced  inefficiencies  and  considerable 
wsste  of  public  money. 

With  the  exception  above  stated,  we  have 
directed  these  criticisms  to  the  Commission 
as  a  whole.  This  U  compelled  by  the  fact 
that  we  requested  and  by  committee  vote 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  hold  execu- 
tive hearings  to  determln-  the  nature  of  the 
dozen  formal  voting  dU^tgreements  by  Com- 
missioner Strauss  and  the  individual  views 
thereon  of  the  other  Commissioners. 

It  should  be  added  that  Dr.  H.  D.  Smyth 
and  Ut.  Gordon  Dean  did  not  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  until  after  the  hear- 
logs  had  been  determined  upon,  and,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  include  them  in  thea* 
criticisms. 

The  announcement  by  tba  President  of  an 
atomic  explosion  la  RusHa  smpbaslaea  the 
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■BoaBlty  for  the  prxnnpt  and  thorough  cor- 
ractlcn  of  the  practioea  which  we  have 
criUdaed  so  that  we  can  maintain  and  con- 
stantly expand  our  supremacy  In  atomic 
energy. 

We  believe  that  the  Investigation  was 
thoroughly  warranted  and  that  it  has  already 
produced  some  constructive  results. 

Re^MctfulIy  submitted  by  the  following 
members  ot  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Atomic 


B.  B.  Hicaamjoopsm, 
Xucnrs  D.  Mnj-nxrw, 
WaxiAM  F.  Kmowxand, 

Senate. 
W.  9TEaLn«c  Colz. 
Chasles  H.  BLmmf. 
Jambs  E    Van  Zanvt, 
House  of  Repnaentmtivet. 

Sbpaxatk  Views  or  Hon.  Casi.  Hikshaw 

OCTOBxa  22.  1949. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  of  Its  tawtlgatton  Into  the 
United  Stataa  Atomic  Bnervy  Commission,  is 
an  interaaClBg  and  Informative  essay  com- 
piling quantities  of  informs tlon  from  a  num- 
ber <a  prevloualy  published  aouroes.  Inter- 
spataed  here  and  there  with  aubject  matter 
and  long  legal  dissertations  related  to  the 
Investigation  conducted  by  the  committee  at 
the  instigation  of  Senator  racKnnx>oPEa.  As 
a  document  It  to  smartly  designed  to  both 
glva  due  eradlt  to  tba  Atomic  Boergy  Cora- 
mtoslnn  for  Ita  many  aceompltshments  and 
at  tb*  same  tltM  to  todieate  to  the  careful 
-reader  that  tb««  to  plenty  of  room  for  criti- 
cism of  Its  failures  and  shcrtcoinlngs.  How- 
ever, the  crlticlem  is  well  hidden  In  the  hay- 
stack of  language. 

As  examples.  I  quote  the  following  from 
tbt;  report: 

M^e  18  (re  Banfcrd  ovarrun) :  "^o  ezten- 
nattng  testimony  can  gloas  over  the  fact. 
Ituwsis.  tiaat  the  Cooiwilsslon  did  not  grasp 
the  situation  until  far  more  than  a  reason- 
able time  bad  elapsed." 

Pace  80  ( referring  to  the  nactiral-gas  pipe- 
line at  Oak  Rktge) :  "Oonaklerlng  all  these 
factor*,  whatever  added  protection  may  be 
gained  througb  two  basic  fuel  souross.  in- 
stead ot  one.  la  to  the  last  degree  marginal." 

Page  83:  *nCta*  joint  oooimittee  believes 
thst  reactor  development  should  proceed  with 
all  poaslble  spead.  and  il— ppointiwiaf  ttaara- 
fore  follows  frctn  rcflaetlaa  Uiat.  In  9H  rears, 
tbe  Commission  has  not  broken  ground  on  a 
single  new-type  high-power  reactor." 

Pages  39  to  40  (here  the  committee  took  the 
Commisainn  seriously  to  ask  (or  its  views  on 
the  Atomic  Bbergy  Owmntoslno  fellowsblp 
program  and  ladieatod  tba  oandlaaiaff  action 
of  the  Congraas  Itaalf .  Tba  foUcvteff  to  per- 
tinent quotation  from  the  report ) :  "Ko  man 
has  a  veated  right  to  Government  financial 
aid;  and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
juatned  in  attaching  such  oondlUcns  as  they, 
through  tbsir  repts—t stives,  deem  fit  in 
maklag  faUowshlp  awards." 

Page  86:  "In  proportion  to  tbe  seopa  ot  tba 
accotmt  books,  debit  antrtoa  are  well  scattered 
through  psgcs  of  sccompUshment  •  •  • 
in  <yei'atl— a  ot  sucb  a  unique  character 
mlataksaand  errors  of  judcmant  ara  bound  to 
occur." 

In  view  of  the  fiaagoinf  iwawlr^  contained 
In  tbe  report  and  otbcrs  at  aballar  but  leas 
pointed  natvuw.  I.  as  one  memtwr  at  tbe 
Joint  Oonunittee.  cannot  -disagree"  with  the 
report  as  maiH.  At  tbs  aaiM  ttoa*.  It  u  my 
beltoC  that  tbe  report,  in  its  eontaxt.  and.  in 
sddltlcn  to  being  an  excellent  compendiimi 
of  information  ooncernlng  the  atomic  energy 
projects  of  the  United  States,  is  a  document 
containing  political  Implication  both  by  dl- 
raetton  and  iadiroetlon.  I  regret  the  clr- 
Wi—lsmss  wblch  Impelled  the  majority  to 
rise  to  defend  the  Oommis^ilon  and  Its  chair- 
mar  politically,  and  feel,  st  the  same  tln.e. 
that  the  bast  tntaraaU  of  the  United  Slates 


would  have  been  aerved  by  Igiiiatng  politics 
in  the  report.  It  to  my  firm  Oftfnlon  tbat 
tb*  Joint  Coaunlttae  on  Atcmlc  Bnsrgy  has 
an  exceedingly  Important  duty  to  perform  for 
the  pecqjte.  of  the  United  States,  which  far 
transcends  any  other  consideration. 


ibar  of  Comgrt 


SometiuBf  Abmrt  tke  Work  ol  Ow 

fratiofl  and  Naturalizatioii  Sorke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXB 

Wednesday,  October  19.J949 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
perforins  a  most  significant  task  in  our 
Government.  It  is  presided  over  by  Com- 
missioner Watson  P.  Miller  and  an  ex- 
cellent staff.  My  work,  as  a  Member  of. 
the  Hou!;e  and  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  brings  me  lnt.o 
close  and  daily  contact  with  the  many 
officials  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service.  My  con-espondence  with 
them  covers  the  Nation,  and  I  can  tes- 
tify to  the  loyalty  and  Industry  of  the 
officials  and  of  the  rank  and  flle  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
They  carry  out  with  splendid  efficiency 
the  well-nigh  insuperable  burdens  Im- 
posed on  them,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  frequently  the  target.s  of  imjustified 
criticism. 

In  order  properly  to  ofT.-^et  this  criti- 
cism and  to  bestow  upon  this  service  the 
tribute  I  Ijelleve  it  deserves,  I  have  drawn 
up  the  following  report  of  its  activities: 

Although  earlier  laws  were  directed 
to  the  regulation  of  immigratiOQ  to  tbe 
United  States,  the  Service  as  an  organi- 
zation of  the  Government  began  with  the 
act  of  March  3.  18S1— section  7,  Twenty- 
sixth  Sututes.  page  1084.  That  act  set  up 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Immigra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Treasxiry. 
Pour  years  later,  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1895 — section  1.  Twenty-eighth  Statutes, 
page  780 — the  title  of  Superintendent 
was  changed  to  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigratitm.  In  February  1903  Con- 
gress— Thirty-second  Statutes,  page 
825— also  act  of  April  38.  1904— Thirty- 
third  Statutes,  page  591 — authorized  the 
transfer  of  the  Immigration  Service  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  act  of  June  29. 1906— 
Thirty-fourth  Statutes,  page  596 — which 
provided  for  the  Federal  superriskn  of 
naturahaation.  the  Bureau  of  Tmmiyra- 
Uoo  became  the  Bureau  of  Immigratton 
and  NaturaUzation.  On  March  14. 
1913 — section  3.  Thirty-seventh  SUIntes. 
page  737 — the  consobdated  Bureau  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  of 
Labor  and  di\ided  into  two  bureaus 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  At 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  o(  Immigration 
was  a  Commissioner  General,  while  at 
the  bead  cf  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
was  the  Commissioner.    These  L  ureaus 


continued  to  function  separately  until 
June  10,  1933,  when,  by  virtue  of  Execu- 
tive Order  6166.  the  President,  acting 
pursuant  tx>  cODgressional  authority,  di- 
rected that  the  Bureaus  of  Immigration 
and  of  Naturalization  be  consolidated  as 
an  Immigratioa  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  that 
the  head  of  the  Service  should  t)e  known 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  By  Reorganlsatioa  Ptan 
No.  V — volume  5,  Federal  RegistM'.  pMe 
2223— the  President,  on  May  22.  1940. 
acting  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oi  Ra- 
organiBBdon  Act  of  April  3,  1939— mty- 
third  sututes,  pape  561.  Fifth  United 
States  Code,  pages  133-134— submitted 
to  Congress  a  |»t>pos&l  to  transfer  the 
Immitrration  and  Naturalization  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  plan  was 
approved  and  the  transfer  became  effec- 
tive June  14.  1940.  Since  the  last-men- 
tioned date  the  Service  has  continued 
to  operate  as  a  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  the  general  direc- 
tioo  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Commissioner  is  apixjinted  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  All  other  meml>ers  of  the  Serv- 
ice, including  the  Commissioner's  imme- 
diate staff  and  the  directors  of  field  dis- 
tricts, are  career  employees.  These  staff 
oOoers  and  directors  are  employees  of 
long  experience  in  the  Service  who  hare 
attained  their  positions  because  of  proven 
ability  and  spe<ialized  knowledge  in  their 
field. 

The  functions  of  the  Service,  broadly 
speaking,  relate  to  the  admission,  exclu- 
sion, aikd  d^ortation  of  aliens,  the  regis- 
tration and  fingerprinting  of  aliens,  the 
naturalization  of  noncitizens  lawfully 
resident  in  the  United  States,  the  investi- 
gation of  alleged  violations  of  the  immi- 
gration and  nationality  laws,  and  the 
prevention  of  unauthorized  entry  oi 
aliens  into  the  United  States, 

The  principal  acts  now  administ^ed 
by  the  Service  are  as  follows:  The  act 
approved  February  5. 1917,  as  amended — 
Thirty-ninth  SUtutes.  page  874.  Eighth 
United  SUtes  Code,  page  173;  the  act  of 
July  1.  1924,  as  amended — Forty-thttd 
Statutes,  page  153.  Eighth  United  States 
Code,  page  201;  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940.  a5  amended — ^Fifty-fourth  Statutes, 
page  1137.  Eighth  United  States  Code. 
page  907;  the  act  of  October  16,  1918.  as 
amended— Rfty-fourth  SUtutes.  page 
•73.  Eighth  United  SUtes  Code,  p««» 
137;  and  title  m  of  the  Allen  Registra- 
tion Act — ^Fifty-fourth  Statutes,  page 
673.  Eighth  Unit'>d  SUtes  Code,  page  451. 
These  acts  in  their  order  relate  to  the 
individual  qualifications  of  the  alim.  the 
application  of  the  quoU  provlslans.  the 
determination  of  nationality,  and  the 
naturaliSBtton  of  aliens,  the  exclusion 
and  expulsicn  of  aliens  of  the  subversive 
classes,  and  the  registration  and  finger- 
printing of  aliens. 

Ponctionally,  the  Service  activity  is  di- 
rected by  the  Commlitrtoner  and  hb:  staff 
from  the  central  ofDoa  located  in  Wash- 
ington and  operating  through  17  field  dis- 
tricts. The  VMgraphical  area  of  the 
Service  actMtles  includes  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Alaska,  and  the 
islands  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
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flf  the 

of  the  borders  of  the  United 
of 


the  Boat  dMrtriMd  aspiratkna 
world. 
the  ActMUn  <tf  the  Service 
bcax  a  direct  aad  'mnr**"*  relationship 
Kctirlty  of  the  United 
disturbed  era  in  vorld 
aSairs.     In  a  verld  cooTUlsed  by  wars 
M>^  Pffitttral  and  f«*f**'iTf*i'al  tqiiieavals 
the  8cr?lee  Is  cntroatcd  with  primary  re- 
for  safeffuardlnc  our  people 
entry  of  unilnlmMK  and  sub- 
bile  dMiDC  jQsUy  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  showing  mercy  to  those 
to  enter.     The  Service  co- 
doaely  vith  other  atencles  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  national 
In  addition,  the  Senrlce  must 
out  and  expel  those  aliens  in  our 
midst  who  hare  betrayed  our  tnist  and 
who  conaWute  a  threat  to  our  national 
safety. 

In  carrytos  oat  these  manifold  duties 
the  Serrlce  has  a  total  personnel  of 
sUffaUy  less  than  6,900. 


Faca  Writtea  by  CaashlMat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MACTLAJiS 
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he  claims  to  be  a  citixen  or  an  alien,  and 

In  4tttam^m  Ma  maMflcatlons  for  entry. 

Watwnammit  of  tha  tamirratjon  and 

matanMmttm  tows  of  the  United  States 

fomnc  the  hnanitfatiop  laws  Serrice  of- 

arrtTlns  ahcn, 
of  ipeclal  Inquiry 
patrol  the  border.  InresUcate 
of  the  immigration ; 
laws,  apfvck 
charted  «lth  IDecaJ  entry,  conduct  de- 
portation tacorlncs.  and  deport 
who  evntanMr  are  found 
The  a^BlBMntloa  of  the  natwattnuiao 
laws,  for  viiieii  the  Scnrloe  is  charved 
with  a  major  share  of  raiponalkllity.  re- 

of  each  appUcaoft 
the  Investication  of 
his  quaUflcatioos.  makinc  recoramenda- 

vhe  dcMre  citizenship,  and  exercuing  ad- 
suprrrlsion  over  the  work  of 
ition  courts  who  hare  the 
for   granting    or 


C«  THS  HOOSB  or  aaPUBBMI  fATIVBB 
Wedaeaday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  BFATT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimoQs  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Hut—.  I  include  the  following 
poem  written  by  Joseph  Harris  Stone- 
street,  of  Bamesville,  Md.: 

Forty  yean  on.  wben  alar  and  asunder. 

Parted  ara  tboac  wlu>  arc  atnglng  today. 
Wban  yoa  IooIl  back,  and  forgetfully  vonder 

What  y«m  wert  like  in  your  work  and  your 

p»«r 

tt  may  ba.  thrra  vUl  often  coma  o'er 


I  of  Bocas  Ilka  tba  catch  of  a  aong — 
VMcna  of  boylKwd  atiaU  float  them  before 
yoa. 

or  drcaatfaad  shall  bear  you  along. 


Stratefk  Metals  and  Minerals 


M 


Thaknpoitanee  of  the  tasks  performed 
kf  the  Serriee  la  a#f-€fident.  The  ac- 
tmtioi  of  the  flemeo  ooneem  the  rights 
of  large  ■■■kcrs  of  htmun 
It  determines,  under  applicable 
statutory  directioos.  whether  applicants 
for  idnrttion  may  enter  the  Unltod 
SUtcs  lad  whether  aliens  within  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  deportation. 
It  has  an  unportant  share  of  r«paosl- 
ID  dotogMlBlBf  whether  alien  ap- 
ly  to*  tmntod  Amoncan  cit- 
ip.    Cooeododly   the   righu   and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  irSTABA 

Df  THE  SSMATI  OF  THE  UWI-gD  STATES 

H^edncsday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  two  series 
of  sutlstical  tables  relating  to  strategic 
metals  and  minerals.  The  •ource  of  the 
data  from  « hich  the  tahlca  In  these  se- 
ries were  prepared  is  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  are  rarlitoas  bring- 
ing ui»-tn-dat«  the  tablea  proparod  last 
year  for  the  National  Resources  Ico- 
nomic  Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inralar  Affairs  of  which  I 
The  original  tables  ap- 


peared in  the  May  36,  1948,  Issue  of  the 
Commaauomu.  Ricoio  on  pages  6479  and 
64M.  and  fn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoio, 
pages  A5I39  to  A5144  inclusive.  They 
were  reprinted  in  the  1948  reprints  of 
my  debates  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  first  series  consists  of  two  tables 
relating  to  group  A  strategic  minerals. 
Table  I  shows  the  grade  and  unit  (or 
each  strategic  mineral  and  its  average 
price  in  1939.  1948.  and  the  latest  month 
in  1949.  Table  11  shows  for  each  strate- 
gic mineral  its  prewar  1938  domestic  pro- 
duction and  imports  and  similar  figures 
for  the  latest  year.  1948.  as  well  as  fig- 
ures for  a  late  war  or  early  postwar  year. 
The  use  of  three  such  years  permits  a 
comparison  of  prewar  with  the  latest 
postwar  year  and  a  comparison  of  the 
trend  during  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

The  second  series  consists  of  16  ta- 
bles. The  first  two  tables  deal  with  five 
strategic  metals,  the  second  two  tables 
with  the  three  metals — copper,  lead,  and 
zinc — showing  prices  and  production  for 
the  last  3  years.  Each  of  the  remain- 
ing 13  tables  relates  to  one  strategic 
metal  only,  and  covers  in  detail  Its  gen- 
eral statistical  position,  the  source  and 
amount  of  imports  by  country,  and.  in 
some  instances,  the  stocks  on  hand  in 
the  United  States  as  of  the  end  of  one 
or  more  postwar  years. 

The  titles  of  the  3  tables  in  series  1 
and  of  the  16  tables  in  series  3  are  as 
follows : 

anus  i 

Table  I.  Comparlscm  ot  1939,  1948.  and 
preeent  prices  of  group  A  strategic  minerals. 

Tat>le  II  Prewar  and  pcatwar  United  Stataa 
Ion  and  Import*  of  group  A  strategic 


Tfebla  I.  Tba  dooMstie  production  of  flva 
important  stratagle  mlnerala  txpreeSed  as  a 

percentage  of  world  production.  1944-48. 

Table  n.  The  dooaastic  production  of  five 
Important  Ltrateglc  minerals  expressed  as  a 
percentage  ot  domestic  consumption.  1943- 
48. 

Table  m.  Average  prices  of  the  prtnclpal 
nonferrotis  metals  (copper,  lead,  and  zinc) 
(or  1947,  1948,  and  IMO  with  percentage 
change,  flacal  year  1M0  compared  with  fiscal 
ysar  1948 

Tkble  IV.  Production  of  the  principal  non- 
ferrous  metals  (copper,  lead,  and  zinc) .  fiscal 
years  1947,  1948.  and  1949,  with  percentags 
change,  1949  eompared  with  1948. 

"ntbla  V.  Copper: 

(A)  Statistical  pcaltlon  of  copper. 

( B )  Imports. 
Tftble  VI.  Lead : 

(A)  SUtUtlcal  pcaltlon  of  lead 

(B)  Lead  stocks  at  erul  of  year  in  the 
tJnttad  SUtas.  1943-48.  In  short  tons. 

(C)  Source  of  Imports. 
Table  VII.  Zinc: 

(A)  atatMleal  position  of  nnc. 

(B)  DoaiasUL  alab  sine  stocks  at  end  of 
year,  1943-48.  In  short  tons. 

(C)  Source  of  Imports. 

Table  Vni.  Mercury:  (A)  SaUent  aUtistics 
on  mercury.  1943-48,  by  yeara. 
Table  IX  Tin: 

(A)  Statistical  position  of  tin. 

(B)  Tto  stocks  in  the  United  States,  m 
long  tons  of  tin  content. 

(C)  Sources  of  importa. 
Table  X.  Nickel : 

(A)  SUtlatlcal  poattlon. 

( B )  Source  of  importa. 
Table  XI   Antimony: 
(A)  Statistical  position. 
(B>  Sotiroa  of  imports. 
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Table  XII: 

(A)  Statistical  position,  manganfue  ore. 

(B)  Source  of  Imports — manganese  ore  (3.1 
percent  or  more  Mn)  imported  into  the 
United  BUtes,  1947-40.  by  countries. 

Table  XIII.  Chromlte: 

(A)  Statistical  poaltlon. 

<B)  Source  of  'mports — chromlte  Imported 
for  conamnptlon  in  the  United  States.  1947- 
48,  by  countries  and  by  grades. 


Table  XTV.  Tungsten: 

(A)  Statistical  poaltlon. 

( B )  Source  of  importa — twagStMi  ores  sad 
concentrates  Imported  for  eoaaamptkm  In 
the  United  States  in  1946  (short  iotia,  60 
percent  W03). 

Table  XV.  Asbestos:  (A)  StatlsUcal  posi- 
tion. 

Table  XVI.  Bauxite:  (A)  Statistical  posl- 
Uon. 


These  data  supidy  iBportant  material 
for  study  In  connection  wtth  Beoate  bOl 
2105,  known  as  the  Oldaboney-Hayden- 
MacFarlaad-Malone  bill  for  iSbe  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  stra  feiic  and 
critical  minerals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 


Tasls  1. — Comparison  of  1939,  194M.  und  present  prioe*  of  group  A  stratefic  minertia 


Mtntral 


Aottoony. 
Asbastes... 

Do. 

Beaxite_. 

Bwyl 

Btsmutli 

Cadtniuin.. 
CelasUte. 


eaten 
Ceknabite. 


Conixhwa 

IndMbrlal 

OnpUto. 


mrtaUurfiea] 


ZfeCOB. 


Grade 


10  to  12  pereent,  B«0„ 

Nooe 

do . — 

93  percent  strontium  solpbate. 

4S  pctccBt  <S  le  1} 

97  to  se  pcfcent 

tt  pcretat  do  to  i) 


..„do 

Ceylon  hnnp. 

Kooe.' 

.....do 

« to  SO  percent. 
N« 


tptatJDca. 


yistii  utj  I  h '- 
Noi 

MS  ts  M  M  rrsB  ste 

91  peneot  eaaeeotrate 

BiockorlaTa....- 

W  pscKJOt  eiMHentrate — _...... 

Orads  A. 

S6  Mreeat  WOi 

Vfbi - 

Prime  wnt^ni.  East  8k.  Loob 

66  pareat  ZrO; 


Unit 


Puond.... 
£barttaa. 
do.... 


ton. 


1  peteent  too.. 

Poond 

do 

.Sliort  ton 


Pound 

do 

....de 


Sliort  ton.. 
Pw  carat... 
Sliort  ton.. 

do 

Short  too.. 

Poond 

lismtton... 


JSL" 


do. 

de. 

Skortli 


PeoBd. 

Sbort  toa......— —•—.». 

*^       ■ 

do 

Short  t«a  oaM  of  a  pounds. 


de. 

Sten  too.. 


Avenge  price,  1939 


Quoted  price.  IMS 


rrie» 


I2.SS  cents 


sue  to  IS. 

S3  to  Si  % 

$t.Wto»lJ6... 

•4.1  cenu 

«r.« _ 

CMuSstssr 

tlM  to  (1  JO 

46ctpnts 

11.0T  cents 

S53 

SI.TS 

SSOtoSTB. 

ISO  to  S12S 

$14. 
&M 
asteaseests 

SMa.t4 

latML. 

a 


sastasss. 

14.SSccats. 

SLStoSSJi 

S<3toS73. 

SI  toS13. 

«  cents  to  S4.7IL 

TDesDts  tola 

U1 


in. 

»l.aO  to  $37. 
4  to  •  oentfi. 
Not  sr:ulabla. 
tttoS2.». 
SSeeats. 


Znitexits, 
9.2S  cents. 
S45. 


tource: 


Bomti  of  Utaaa  tl.  8.  Drvartment  of  Um  latcrior.  May  2&.  ISM. 


Xablb  2- — Prewar  and  posticar  United  States 
peodMetkm  and  imporU  of  group  A  stre^ 
tegie  minerals 


Tabls  2. — Continued 


Tabls  2. — oon  tinned 


Name  sad  wiit 


Cotamhite  (io  pounds): 

isat — 

W5 

IMS 

Coppn  to  (short  tons): 

las 

i»»iiiiiz~"""~r""ii 

OoraagaBi  (aademstit  prodne- 
tioa   ewBSS   ssaas   qratbetic 
r  froB  temlCB). 

tBda5triaI  Call  bat  a 


ISO.. 

l»«u. 


OBljr): 


CTaniMk  ladisa  (Uatted 
kraateiBaoC  evsal  to  the  !»■ 
djan  lawiuet): 


Lead  (in  sbort  taaa): 

1W7. 

IMS 


(io  short  tdOB  ef  sec. 


ISi»S 

LSaOTS 

LM9  oni) 

S.«>l   441 

iLta.oos 


ton 
i,i4i 

MO 

SS7.7S3 
M7.963 

SM.813 


7.iao 


0) 

s«,;i6 
miis 


U1.MB 

n.iM 


649. 141 
4.J77.ia 

ussaiBa 

3S2,I4« 

413.  as« 
flST.asi 


lam 
asss 

4,935 


a«s4 

n.S74 
C.OBl 

iiiri 

•ai,77S 

sc.sa 


•Ml.  CM 
l.fttt.SIS 

tisss 

•1.181 


Kaaseand  unit 

DoBMitle 
tkxt 

Imports 

Mirs  rneaadseraBcatflbecAaad 
ponc^: 

19B8..      

1S4S-                       

Ms.av 

i.o:^»s7 

ro.se 

(-1 
«i« 

KS 

«> 

•aR.Sl3 
•1M.77S 

•m.tm 

p> 

4»> 
(*) 

assB 

(*•) 
"'m 

4.  SIB 

4,3m 

t«o.is» 
i.sn,M» 

asi.m 

4.49S.5IB 

xsaiSB 

ilMMiai  Oa  short  laas)  (eoai- 
■srM    lasaritira    are    im- 
psrtrf): 

49S 

IMk                           

urn 

!»• - 

KIctot  da  *ort  Vaa<i: 

ms..  ., . 

rm 

natawm  grnap  ■itak  Qa  trey 

aasM 

•S.SM 

WI.14S 

i»t8.rnrT!rrrrr!!iiriinirrr! 

Qoaru   CTTStals    (ia    pooadi) 
tstrstai^  qparts): 

4H..210 

sasM 

m.s2i 

BntOe  (sfaort'taM):' 
MBS 

Lsaus 

442 

wa 

8»pl*eaBdlabyrrr™7Jriir 

TaSrCMaA  type  Uk) 

TmtaHto  fitt  nmBds) 

ixea 
a  771 

s 

IM^SM 

Tin                     

fe«SBpmsaterWOi)T 
T«*7.7!"T71™?~"~''-"--*--' 

m 

ISg^^. — -v--. 

itis'.™       mil 

IMS „ 

rm 

T9i,m 
\.mA.K% 
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e» 


nj 


•r  * 


-=a.l3: 

UMad 
aFwSrtd 

^ 

Exports 

Coasnmp' 
tlia 

■Ma 

xm,m 

XMiiM 

%4n«i 
xtxtm 
xm,«m 

r») 

p> 

f) 

f) 

(» 

fOiMI 

fli^7X7 

AMI 
XMI 
74.  Ml 
7S.MI 

aM.iu 

3B 
IS 

a 

33 

P) 
0) 
(») 

P) 

0) 
(M 

33 

7aiw211 
SB.  SIS 

4ixm 

a.  MB 

•.471 
AS* 

41.  IM 
36.313 

(') 

aor.2u 

»l.4« 

S7.&U 

uawft 

«.47l 

17.  U« 
W.»7 
15,043 

B,2n 

in.  an 
(') 
281^  atr 

hmxtm 

»a^                                              

i.aN.«i 

1.-4M.8M 

>M4 

I.SM.Mi 

i>*r            , , 

1.3881  OM 

(M 
0) 

(') 

HSr:: - 

0) 

(«> 

1.214.dM 

I 


•DMaHiB 


orro  TRX  UMiru)  statis.  ims,  iii  shobt 


JM7 
IMt  mnd  IU» 

(CaM.  SlMt 


Pw 

P«s^ 

1 

MT 

Mi 

m$ 

3" 

IM7 

IMB 

sd 

Mr.f«i 

•MIM7 

li>.l« 

rrr.va 

■KJ 
4«« 

■Ht4 

Tital... 

1 

una  Mi 

LVM* 

t.m.MB 

■flJ 

♦a 

1  Jk'««  avMMIa. 


cai  ixas  STOCKS  at  kwd  or  naa  m  tbs  trwrra*  ara- 


ia4»-«7,  ni 


TOWS 


V.B. 


lafMi 


IMi 

MM 

IMI 

1944 

IM7 

1948 

Ssssz 

ntaAii.ssiH 

1 

msiB 

115.  IN 
l7;iLi73 

I2ICU4 
i^Mi 
•il4ft4 

Ml.  813 

ttxm 

Ml  741 
41.914 

4tKm 

U^4U 

51.  •» 

4.988 

4<^7M 
•2.077 

•iMal.lMdsl 

■u  lai  isaa... ..^».. 

o» 

41%3C7 

"*- 

B3,448 

3:x«M 

Bum 

301^8^1 
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Table  VI. — Lead — Continued 


<C)SOU«rB  or  tmorra — ^total  lead  inpotTH)  into  th«  xmrntB  statts  in  omt.  matte,  bass 
Bxnxioir,  PICS,  bars,  anp  Reclaimed,  19  43-48.  bt  countkizs.  ik  bhoit  tohs  * 

'X'.S.  Dopartment  of  Commorcoi 

Country 

1M3 

1044 

IM 

IftM 

m? 

1948 

Ore  and  malts: 

Africa.. _ _ 

Aifentina _ 

Aostralia - 

BuUvia --. 

Canada —J ;. .... 

Chile ^,r *- 

Nowfotuidland  and  I^bradof 

Olhi*  counuie*. ..- 

16,438 

""ii»,'7iV 

6,»4 
6,828 

2."93r 

13,473 

3,428 

172 

3,4M 

"~27,i36" 
l.(W 

4.217 

3.  ♦«•) 

82.27J 

11,2'W 

471 

2,338 

4,716 

17,913 

1.580 

8.687 

2,330 

W7 

17,046 

14.534 

a>4 

8,341 
2.3W 

1,456 

19,  Ki? 

fi,i'j:; 

5,616 

6 

7,654 

«.2»4 

4,319 
3.048 
3.0M 

K'.  sn 

10,477 

419 

10,142 

9,'6i7 
20.369 
3.4.S8 
3,430 
2,702 
4,«00 
8.548 
1.411 

Total 

«e,»42 

fl3.'>70 

70.005 

44,407 

50.752 

63,907 

Base  bullion: 

Korea...-. ... ._i 

Mexico 4 

Peru. 4 - 

Other  cooBtrie* 

8.846 

««' 
94 

4 

.. 

iia 

— - 

1,2.%5 
40 

ii' 

47 

83 

6,4« 

619 



36 

1 
Total «j 

4.5M 

56 

8 

t        i» 

1,.V)0 

7,186 

Pics  and  bars        ; 

Africa  ..    -^ 

Australia i 

Canada. 

Japan . 

Kntva . 

Mexico ~ 

YuBoalavia.... 

Other  couotrie* 

8."»4" 
It) 

"2i4.'865* 

aai58 

MO 

8 

"ief.TfM" 

HIM 

'"ii'fir 

l».3t» 

"ieaiTa' 

34.153 

i" 

i'iflo" 

22;  822 
U126 

■"m.'534' 

1A,56<5 

78 
10.639 
59,u;9 

""'i.iw' 

85.TS3 
1.151 
1.130 

4 

510 

30.469 

53,940 

24 

""flK.233 

23.5S9 

^888 

I,G63 

Total 

344.033 

222,758 

227,468 

112,241 

15S.513 

247.368 

RccUimed,  jcnp. «««.: 

Belpium  aud  Ijuiembtirf 

Africa 

Austmlia — 

Caniula ..... 

Can-ni  Zone.... 

Chile 

Italy - 

Japan 

Maka.  Ooso.  and  Cyprus.- 

Panama.  Repi^^lic  of .. 

PhUippbies.  Rfpablic  of 

Other  eountriet — 

M8' 

128* 
-. 

"I            ' 

1738 
4b8 

is" 

ri' 

I'iTo' 
1.3i4 

i.'337' 
1,078 
9 

12 
29 

47*' 

1.111 

8.070 

•MU 

62 

fi» 

5,336 

78 

41 

433 

145 

986 

341 

3,ftdO 

11.649 

447 

2.304 

155 

233 

t341 

6,665 

Total — 

477 

3.31.S 

1844 

1465 

KOis 

3^801 

Grand  total... ~ 

31«.U38       319.  :ui 

3UU.326 

150.238 

2r/.ST0 

347.262 

I  x>ata  iuclude  lead  iaiportcd  for  immediate  consumptton  plus  material  entering  tbe  country  tuider  bond. 

Tablx  Vn. — Zine 

(A)    STATIBTKAL  POSITION  OF  ZZNO 

iguantitiea  in  Short  toQsl 


Yaw 


IMS  ,.„ „ 

194«I" 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Jiuioary... 
February- 
March 

April 

>fa>.... 
June.... 


6 

a 

£ 

c. 

Si 


o 


i  a 

5:5 
o 

g 

a 
c 


2  112  vn  !  744 


Ii 


'ii 

e  a. 

a-5 


1. 
l^Kl.tWi 

i.«n.6eo 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(<) 

h 


574.833 
<a7.«0i 

ti21t,977 
48.134 

4;.  612 

51042 
51,422 
51,342 


35 
41 
39 
37 

m 
(•) 
(«) 
i«) 
{«) 
(0 

(♦) 


9 

1! 


ai&,2M 

486.  33U 

478,835 

S7fi,7V9 

37n,271 

357. 5ul 

94.672 

29,449 

28.600 

r.o:4 

22,285 

I*) 


2 

£ 

M 


100.  aiB 

35,596 
14.017 
91.277 

117,567 
77.539 

*  11.420 
•5.918 
'8.682 
•5.3S5 
6.346 
(•) 


a 
o 


816.777 

888. 6S6 

882,311 

881.242 

786^360 

817,735 

67,214 

65.211 

73.  »• 

68,742 

64.561 

(*) 


<  On  (tinc«9a»4Bttph« 

*  Blocks.  ■Mha.&lplktaa  pins  a 

*  Dumestte  mmmiptlHi  v dito 

*  Not  available. 
I  aib  ttac  only. 


pics,  and  alaba. 

,  strips,  and  otkar  form  n.  e.  a. 

an  aaoTaas  o(  appruximatdy  COO  plauts. 


(B> 


DOmsnC    SLAB    OrtC    STOCKB    at    BNB    or  TBAB,  1943-4t.  IK  SHOT  TONS 


Total. 


1943 


1301  «i 
ML  MS 


19M 


3COM 

i^77» 


194S 


23*^216 
72,3S1 

32^307 


1946 


1XM3 
i^OM 

209,330 


1947 


147.1 


1948 


20^848 

•a^3M 

117,438 


(C)  BotTBCB  OP  ncporrs — mac  ncpomai  nrro 
TBS  uiini»  ssaomB  nr  obb,  blocks,  rais,  oa 

BLABS,     BT    COOWIBM9,     1 994-4*,     IN     BBOBT 
TONS* 

(U.  8.  Department  of  Commerrej 


Country 

1946 

1947 

1»«S 

Ores  (fineconten.): 

Arwn  t  ina .....>.... 

«.2H 

77 

.^u.'iirjlia . 

8,780 

8M 

4« 

BoHvia 

»,2n7 

17. 17« 

4,81» 

Canada 

S7,2W 

42.430 

8^3M 

Italy 

11.613 

11. 2n 

J;  pan ._. ..... 

8,018 

Korea.... 

1,902 

?.foxi«) 

ir.685 

163.726 

14^134 

Nr»fuundland  and 

lAbrador. 

8,873 
'49.962 

179 

Pern 

48,791 

23.478 

Spain 

•  «s**_a^»a 

3.321 

9,101 

I'nioa  of  South  Alrioa.. 

4 

2.003 

Otb«r  eoomries 

(»)' 

39 

Total 

272.056 

297.958 

264.218 

Block^  pigs,  or  stabs: 

.Australia 

1^221 

3 

75 

B«i«ium  and   Lumb- 

bare 

Canada-.— ..... 

"si'iw 

"K»54" 

1,145 
77,711 

Italy 

,„_, 

1.679 

Jaian . .......... 

16,927 

4.686 

Mexico 

15.777 

S32 

4,737 

Konray 

2.240 

Other  countries 

551 

96 

110 

Total 

104,743 

72,312 

03,282 

■  Pat.!  include  zinc  Imported  for  immediate  eoomxafh 
tirni  p(a<<  material  enterinf  ooontry  imder  bond. 
'Leutban  1  ton. 


Tablz  Vin. — Mercury 

SALIENT   STATISTICS   ON    mCBCVBT,    194 


9-49,   BT 


[In  flasks  of  76  pounds] 


Year 


1943.... 
1SH4.... 
1945.... 
1946.... 
1947.... 
1948.... 


1 

a 

S 

Domestic    pro- 
duction 

*»  8 
"nf 

Ii 

e 

>47.80» 

H 
t3U 

aM,900 

51. 9» 

23 

163,000 

37,688 

23 

19,553 

750 

131.000 

861783 

33 

68,617 

1,688 

144.000 

2ftiM8 

18 

13. 8M 

907 

164.000 

23.244 

14 

13,608 

8M 

.    12K000 

14. 3n 

t2 

31,961 

786 

Mi<M 

SI.  MB 

2\an 

0l,2tt 


4  Laift  quaatiUea  wer*  reexported  in  1943. 
Tablb  rx. — Tin 

<A)    STATISTICAL   POSITION    OT  TIN 

IQnantitie?  in  long  tons] 


1943.... 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

194S 


142.000 
100. 000 
86,000 
n.OQO 
175.000 
153.500 


il 


9 


a 
5 


N. 


Nil 
Nil 
NO 

\:1 


« 

? 

£ 

9 

B 

^4 

M 

33.778 

1,770 

48.886 

8«S 

42, «» 

081 

B,iM 

081 

53,284 

420 

81  on 

91 

41 353 
80k  130 
•IMS 

»,1M 
51 OM 


(B)   TIN  STOCKS  IN  THB  rNTRD  STATES,  IN  LOH« 
TONS    or    TIN    CONTENT 


trsta 

Pietia 

Govern- 
ment 

Indna- 

try 

Total 

Dee.  31, 1946 

Jet  31.  1947 

Dm.  31. 1948. 

23^006 
11638 
11353 

31«l 
31  OH 
»,321 

15,  OM 
14. 4» 
UT77 

71.155 

21771 

m.ts\ 

A6»4 
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•o 


ivri   TIT  srocsa 
•t  pUmmot 


<s>  lovBCS  or  iMPoars 


ti.too.. 

SI. 


Oountrf 


CF 

ur  i»«« 

Founda 
of  nickel 
„   IM.  714.  000 
..       6.  183.CU0 

TTlllim  niipilWI     1.  MS.  000 

U&8.K 113.000 

of  South  Amc« M.MO 

3B,  000 

18.000 

20.  UUO 


CmMtt 

Total 

Pfraat 

Thina  .....^ ^ 

Bchfia.       

CMIt 

«i4a5 

«5I 

3iL4 

148 
IS 

xo 

Total 

15^904 

Mao 

u.  •. 


•r  MlBN,  MMl  Drpartnnit  o( 


Tabls  XU.—Mannanese  ore 

lA)    MAMCANBH  0«> — CTATISnCAL  rOUTION 

i^hort  tuusi 


ToUl 183.T60.000 

Tam^    ZI. — Anttmonf 

U>  ■caToncAL  POSTKm 

IVall:  Tt.mmn  aBttmanj  -a  itoort  mb.«! 


T«tf 


»r^« 


— m  -! 


ci8taiM»  7.«»<tt\«»     mi 

.7»MC.«I*   iw*     VKtm       1 
b  n  M»  V  IM     ««.  Mi        1  '< 


M|  mfac^XHi| 


^ 

8 

e 
Si 

\ 

If 

1 

Jl 

1 

1 

Jl 

?? 

^ 

a 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

'% 

t^           s 

M 

O 

IM...^ 

iM.OM 

aAi73 

4.71  4lH,IW 

<■> 

\,m.-m 

ItM...^ 

10M.MI 

^J-- 

,■      *      ■       -   ■—           --- 

i.aa.oM 

IMA.  •••« 

IM^M 

Ml. 

.«8.8N 

IM8    .^ 

«,l«i0nt'"r-                 .,..,.*. 

i.i».ar 

IMT 

«.«H.aa                            MI.RtHl 

(')  ii.4i>i.m 

IMi 

1          '      1 

(>)    1,  Ml.  388 

>N«li«<Ma. 


(»s  r 


vclKirt 


eoM«a: 


im; 


I»4H 


1.484 
7l»71 

ui 


315 
L141 


» 


I.X71 

5;.*»4 

""iTT 
4.!C3 

<»» 

188.317 

S7.4B8 

188 


1888 
48ft 

1.408 

17 

Ml  511 


(sbort  tons) 


CrrKs  vei(ht 


im; 


157.  Ml 

387 

IS,  am 

S4.535 

aukwu 


t378 


.1« 


an.; 


m«7i 

Ml^»7« 


LM7.1 


IMS 


xaM 

188,478 
538 

im 

n.vci 

1 

318,184 

IK7W 

51.754 


Ml  130 
"1*888 


381  37« 
SKIU 


1.87X461 


content 


1M7 


1.108 
781 3M 


3X8M 


11X188 
Ma  •■'7 
fllWft 


315 
UMl 


IT.  154 
141.875 


8Hai 


IMS 


i.ri 

71.S61 

SI 

177 

4.937 

15,«31 

112.508 

152.  U3 

21.  W4 

160 


X008 


13a  114 
182.456 


708.211 


Value 


W7 


142. 257 
1.857.910 

7.42.V 

1.341.484 
1.224,  MO 


l»4Ji 


14.738 
37.  two 


X063 


X\ 
8.1 


iX78 
.818 


21.  Jbl.  l»i 


ie&9M 

1.8SX98I 
IM.  471 

siu.  ta 

346 

« 

UOM 


219.  n4 
"43.'«i 


X  384. 517 
X>tX8»l 


3X33aa« 


'  vitbdrava  *raa 

TAacs  XXn—ChrxumUt 
at  araTMncAL 
IttMrt  toaM 


(IrraipMtiTt  of  tlOM  of 


Jaaoars 


tk 


1. 
l.Mli88U 

UMkon 

l.a^8M 
81X8H 


i 


Ma  000 


MX  131 
IX  8» 
IX  «3 

Km 

•M 
X810 

1.W 


I'aitod 

HtalM 
prrarat 
ofvorkl 


ttoB 


K.1 

XI 

1.3 

.3 

.1 

.3 

.4 


lapMU 


8«^3M 

814.  786 

737.  m 

1.10X188 

!.*«•» 

SI7.4M 


3X3W 
I.OM 

IX  3« 
XIM 
X436 

r> 


CoMump- 

tlOB 


8axm 
7H7ao 


«Xi 

31X814 
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Tabls  xm. — ChTomiie — Contlaued 
(B)  sotTBCi  cm  ncrorra — CHioum  ncrocixo  fob  cotrsrupnoN  tw  tboe  tnnns 

(U.  S.  D^portnwDt  of  Cuuinnfw) 


STATn,  1841-48.  ST 


CbemieaJ  cr»dt 

MetalioTKioal  (rada           1 

BitaaiarT  cr«la 

Total 

Cuiinky 

Sborttoot 

Value 

Sborttow 

Vahw 

Sborttow 

VaUtt 

Valuo 

OroM 

Cr,0, 

Oroai 

CrtO, 

OroM 

Cr,0» 

Oroai 

Cr,0, 

woifbt 

content 

weight 

content 

weight 

ooniont 

««i(lit 

•OMMt 

1^ 

Canada. ..... . ........... .._. 

Oaha 

88 

34 

SXS16 

88 

84 

sxsu 

IX  uo 

7.810 

327.608 

1A861 

SX388 

81.781.088 

M4.8ei 

••y 

Xoai687 

India  Aod  d)>peDdeQciea 

XM8 

i.n» 

sax  801 

X181 

xm 

58.845 

9.7» 

X066 

isxsn 

NewCaMonu  ' 

XM8 

X809 

110,171 

1X666 

X378 

38X197 

1X884 

M.U6 

.«i!5 

Phlllppin**,  Republic  of 

Sierra  Leonr  « 

.». .. ..*.*•- 

X88I 

X863 

UXSM 

t«7.M4 

87.M0 

UsaCon 

30X866 

71.791 

X844.8M 

7,762 

X648 

152. 4M 

10.8M 

xsso 

18XSB8 

IX 102 

XOOK 

3SX8M 

flout  hrm  KtKHlMia 

4.519 
1.130 

1.9W 

29.217 
3X000 

K>.528 
9X4»4S 

3xn 

37.186 

83X8SS 
1.081. 454 

7.  ess 

X3M 

XSM 

i.ia) 

8B.00O 

71.101 
82.403 

K4B6 
3XM4 

968.  MS 

Turkey 

»-'*-'*•! 

Union  of  Sooth  Ahkk 

145. 74S 

8X873 

1.027.866 

5X775 

K888 

651.301 

«X9W 

3X6M 

47X440 

»X513 

130.353 

XO5.\.40l 

r.  8  8.  R 

X730 

X236 

ZM.300 

215.  »IS 

110.546 

7,660. 8BS 

4X438 

ax  Ml 

1.07O.73S 

98XMS 

isxoai 

X9M^9U 

YiwoflaTta V 

34.881 

4«.2Sin 

1Q.8M 

68XS19 

.... 



-- 

K881 

IX  8M 

6axsM 

Total J.. 

MB.7D4 

7X273 

1.  448. 134 

226.790 

ussx«n 

m.uB 

ttxtas 

Xiao,  on 

1,MXMI 

«XS91 

1X88XIM 

184« 
Brasil _ 

1.792 

HOO 

35.275 

1,792 

HO 

sxm 

Canada ,,..,.... 

•**• ......-- 

145 

M 

xaas 

48 

31 

1.884 

194 

82 

If  IPV 

Cuba  .- 

X989 

1.874 

18.881 

K808 

X438 

srxi64 

1K7« 

17.611 

1. 67X186 

18X601 

57, 6U 

toco.  710 

Ooaltaala 

•••• - . -      - . .- 

1.418 

«0 

SXOM 

.........i 

1.416 

OM 

ax  Ml 

Malt%Oou.  and  Cypna 

NtvCirtadoeia ' 

X4A6 

XM» 

136,430 

"  "4X413" 

"'»«."8M' 

"lioxwo" 

X466 

^S 

tax  Ml 

l.MXMf 

ftmiiiiii  1    p«r"^ik-«f 

XM8 

XIM 

axs6i 

SUM* 

X43H 

aoxsi3 

SMi'm 

7X748 

IsTT.sii 

■J^fiJ 

•1.811 

x»uw 

MainLMoi"     ...» 

KitMiii  RbodMla.I 

XSN 

X481 

)4X«M 

.......... 

XSM 

XMl 

IIXW 

1.117 

638 

IX  r4 

MXSM 

61. 3M 

I.98X  wr 

IX  SM 

T.871 

311.678 

ISXSH 

SX8M 

s-n^lS 

Ualoa  8f  f«Hk  AfrkA. 

38X864 

10X876 

7.177.814 

sxai 

X771 

7»^7« 

ax  IBS 

11X816 

7.80XIM 

uxa> 

A  174 

LSaXAM 

87.437 

SI.  073 

..  **2! 

8X077 

SXS63 

lOXSM 

3Ht7l4 

1SXM8 

.^J&S 

Yuxoalavia ^ 

17.  aM 

X4M 

fl«<a 

37X1M 
1X867 

181.  or 

X88S 

IS,  431,  MS 
S8I.W 

••••*••••* 

............ 

sax  986 
1X887 

MX  lit 
XS8S 

IXOHIM 
Ml.  Ml 

Total 1 

mm 

IX  «M 

tir.iM 

«ox«n 

MXMI 

SX8QX4« 

44X8N 

18X179 

X  01 4.733 

X64X13» 

«X7» 

SXMXHI 

*  Claaaiaad  aa  French  Pacific  iblanda. 

TAai.s  XIV.— rt/np»ten 

(A)  cTcnanBAi.  rocmoM 

ITuncsten  ore  and  conoentratoa.  abort  tow  M  per- 
cent WOJ 


•  CUasiaed  as  Britivb  West  Afrkra. 


roK 

t 

Ii  isf 

ill 

o- 

ri    !-  ; 

3 

•o 

S 

% 

11  iE 

2 

e 

3 

^ 

a" 

'~i 

- 

K 

a 

1943 

8X0n>11.94S 

1X4 

3X431 

SMaxsoo 

1944 

5X0001(^283 

1X4 

1X330 

1,978  3XM0 

194P 

sxcm 

^^ 

33.1 

S^UM 

734       " 

14,  WD 

1946 

1947 

1948 

xiS 

X094 
1005 

37.3 
1L2 
11.4 

7, 318 
XSM 
7.9U 

153 

34 

SM 

X900 
X3B0 

xam 

INt>trST«T    STOCKS 

Stocks  of  txingsten  concentrates  at  plants 
of  consumers  and  dealers  and  at  domestic 
mloes  were  6.143  short  tons  (60  percent  WO, 
iMMs)  on  December  31,  1948. 

tB>  •OtTBC*  or  IMPORTS — TUNGSTEN  0««S  AND 
COMCKIfTkATSS  1MP08TX0  FOB  CONSUMPTION 
IN  THl  ONITID  STATES  IN    IM* 

(Short  tons,  60  percent  WO,l 

Argentina • 

Australia — * 

Belgian  Congo.— 122 

Bolivia S33 

BrazU 891 

British  East  Africa ^2 

Canada — , 1 882 

ChUe *3 

China 8.  887 

French  Indochina 

75 

1.030 

161 

166 

IS 

IS 

191 

S9» 


Japan 

Korea i.. 

Mexico 

Peru — .- 

Portugal 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Spain .. 

Thailand .. 


7,W1 


Tabls  XV. — Aibettot 

(A)    STATIBTICAL  POSmOM 

ISbnrt  tonsl 


World  pro- 
doaion 

Domcotic 

produo- 

ttOOi 

Unit*d 

Sutes 

percent  of 

world 

produo- 

tiOD 

Imports 

Exports' 

Consomi^ 
tios* 

1943 _ 

1»44..„ 

ltM5                

6^600 
86X400 
fi87,100 
7W.900 
856,500 
1.  08X808 

X014 
X867 

1X236 
1X«75 
3X8M 
37.8M 

a96 

LOl 

1.77 

L76 

X5 

3^4 

440,355 
38X049 
37X354 

i.vi.eM 

5M.S9 

647.881 

967 

475 

X5fiO 

11.011 

X087 

X530 

44X9tt 

SOXMi 

S7X0M 

1946             

45X79 

1947 

1948 

61X787 
67X111 

•  Soidariued. 

*  Strateeic  amosite  and  cfarrsotile:  1943. 19067  short  tons:  1944. 14.606  short  tons:  1947,  8,431  short  tons. 
>  Strategic  amceite  and  cbrysotile:  194X  15.046  short  tons;  1944.  1X163  short  tons;  1947.  (kOOU  short  Hna. 

Tabls  XVI. — Battrffe 


(A)    STATSBTICAT,  POSmON 

(QoantitlM  In  Ionic  ttnsl 

World 
prodoe- 

tion 

tina> 

United 
States 
percent 
of  world 
produo- 
lion 

United 

Statas 
imports 

Ualtod 
Statas 
•xporU 

Consomi^ 
tion> 

1943 

1944. — 

1M8      "ir.i.r -~ 

1X7H000 

xioxoao 

X464.000 
4.40X000 
XSBXOOO 
XUXOOO 

xaxaa 

X82X7»4 
981.000 
1.104,054 
1.3QX065 
1.457.148 

45.4 

4a4 

3X3 
3X9 
1X0 

U6f7.864 

50X461 

7M.581 

83X005 

1.831.680 

X  MX  916 

417,  IM 

14X6M 

13X0a 

97. 7M 

94.  SM 

64.113 

XTMkSM 
X4SXMI 
X43X1U 
1.8HX1M 
X68XMI 
XMXMI 

'Dry  basis. 


Viliicxtion  Impedes  Unification 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VKBMOMT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19. 1949 
Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  justify  my  coippetency  to  speak  about 


what  I  have  in  mind  to  say.  may  I  inform 
the  newer  Members  of  the  House  that  I 
have  had  over  30  years'  experience, 
actively,  in  and  along  military  lines. 
Fourteen  years  as  president  of  the  oldest 
milifciUT-collegiate  institution  In  the 
country — ^Norwich  University —  and  over 
16  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
which  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  for  years,  as 
well  as  for  at  least  10  years  member  and 
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not  the  Nary, 
la 


tber 


to 

totlKlr 
Iircpftr«<l  DM  bi  the  N^vy 

I 
fail 

in  •  brtMd  -w-*-*-^* 

«r  vmr. 

amve  at 

thitf  Ittd  DO  eooccpC  vftst- 

rcr  o(  land  operauooa.'*  and  that  as 

fl(  this  ignormnce.  tliear 

to  ronflnof  to  Hod  tbdr 

ootfoCed  two 
tm  iML  VlWA  «c  aoiTe  at  a  stace  la 
liifana  plamiDv  vtere  the  chAinaaa  c( 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  pcMicly  char- 

'Id* 
that  the  Nary  fiadt  eanse  for  profound 

should  be  shared  ^y 
the 

I  do  DOt  propose  to  fo  tnio  the  eontro- 
veny  as  to  the  mcrtts  or  the  dcaciiU 
of  the  B-30:  that  Is  a  qimaUeu  vliich  in 
h«A  bo  settled  by  tbo  W«*p- 
ErataatkMi  Qrovp  «iio  are 
thcpnUen.  I  hope  they 
ffw  Oi  their  flndJttcs  as  soon  as  posilMsL 
I  BUHt  aajr.  faowver,  that  I  find  nochiac 
$D  the  tasflMOiiy  of  the  Air  Pyyroe  wft- 
:  vMefi  faetvalTy  refttfes  t?ie  points 
by  the  Nary  vitacases:  and  I  do 
that  tho  Coocnsa  or  tbo 
bentMled  to  dismiss  then 
traa  further  consideration  as  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Air  Force  attcnpted  to  do 
by  his  htanbet  efanracteriatian  of  them 
as  "fate."  "scnsekss."  aod  "nilsstnti 
ment- 

Ner  ean  I  support  the  Army,  the  Air 
^oree.  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  their  assertions,  often 
rigtolid.  OMt  tht  Mavy  has  tmperltod 
tlM  national  security  by  tesUfylnc  tMn- 
cstJy  to  the  acondn  quastlons  prepared  by 
the  Boose  Anaad  •■rviees  Comnutiee. 
I  think  the  isiiflswaii  vbo  made  these 
must  have  forfotten  that  alter 
the  tssllmonj  of  AAniral  Bad- 
lord,  it  was  the  coi^roiatapal  committee. 


that  dMMed  to  hold  tht 
.    And  after  a 

of  al  of  the  Hilliiiwy 
ftren  to  date.  I  am  of  the  oyinimi  that 
this  breachlac  of  the  tron  curtain  behind 
«hich  the  affMha  of  tho  DspMlmiiH  o( 

if  property  followed  up  by  the  OooffPlss. 

to  rather  than 
lal 
support  the  es 
convictlaa  of  the  Chief  of  Naral  Opera- 
tlMB.  AdBkal  Louis  S.  Denf  dd.  that 
while  I  am  iinderrtand  the  view  that  it 
to  rccrcttable  that  the  basic  issues  at 
bare  been  sirad  In  pidbUe.  It  would 


hidden 

and  a  false  sense  of  secmrtty  been  per- 

toiiiBiail 

KftTT  has  hav  beea  ehars^.  be- 
fore the  Nation,  with  oppcsinf  luilfica- 
tioo  and  taamperinc  the  national  secu- 
nty  by  so  4ilnc  flecritocy  Otfadufton 
la  his  tostamooy  stated: 

It  Is  aoo  otoloaB  that  the  rxmdanicntU 
Is  eBmsol  of  th»  aOMUiy  ky  etril- 

(tioa  of  soB- 


General  Bradley,  in  bis  statement. 
made  these  acctMatlons: 

ao  one  e^psets  the  asensary  at  Daf  aass  to 
fee  ui  artatcr  of  tachnlral  dUfcwDcas.  But 
it  Is  expected  that  1m  wIH  SBKCiaa.  aa  th* 
anal  avtiiorlty  wttli  the  PraalOant.  the  will 

«tf  Um  paople  for  elTlUaa  eontrol  of  our 
arsMd  forces.  Wben  UUs  auUiorltj  is  dis- 
puted. U  Is  open  rebelUoo  against  tlM  civU- 

tltat  I  have  dravr  Is 
>T  In  tba  navy  an  cocn- 
VBlty  of  rnwimand  and  pUn- 
Bia«  aa  astabitstied  tn  the  laws  psase<.  bj  tha 
or  tba  UnJtad  States.  Daqjitie  prot- 
to  tHo  copfaaiy.  I  baHawi  thas  tiM 
I  oppoaad  nnilicattOB  fran  tlie  ba- 
MS  ka  aplvtt  as  wrU 
tt  uuMplalaij  to  date.  As 
a  pen  ay.  yes.  but  as  tlie  laal  and  anthonu- 
■Sdcla  lor  planning  our  eoUectlvc  da- 
no. 
I  balieva  thAt  tlM  pobUe  heailiig  of  the 
or  a  law  aMoava  wbo  wUI  not  ac- 
laelslana  of  tba  aotbomsaa  aatab- 
bf  law  •  •  •  bafa  dona  Infldta 
to  oar  national  defenaa.  our  poattion 
«f  laadarihlp  in  vorid  affairs,  the  poeitlon  of 
our  nattranal  poUcj.  and  tba  coniideaca  of 
tiir  people  In  thea  Oovaraaaailt. 

Oentleaien.  these  are  as  deadly  serious 
charces  as  could  possibly  be  laid  against 
anyone  in  the  military  service.  But  they 
contain,  in  my  opinion,  the  kernel  of  the 
nut;  the  decisive  factor  which  Impelled 
the  Havy  to  lay  an  its  cards  on  the  table 
before  the  eoncresslonal  eoaBmiUee.  The 
ftmdamental  qtiestion  at  issue  is  tliis: 
In  what  manner,  and  by  whom.  shaU 
chrilian  coKXtrol  of  the  military  be  exer- 
cised? 

My  own  concept,  and  the  one  which  It 
Is  obvious  to  mc  Is  the  Navy's  concept,  is: 
Civilian  control  over  the  military  re- 
quires that  this  control  be  exercised  not 
by  any  one  Indtotdual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals holding  appointive  office,  but  by 
the  ettiaens  of  the  United  SUtes  through 
their  elected  representatives— the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Oentrcas  of  the  United 
States.  With  respect  to  the  military,  the 
win  of  the  people  is  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended 
in  I$49. 


As  bis  tcstfanony  before  the  Armed 
Puflesu  Ooaaalttee  on  October  13.  1949. 
the  Chief  of  Raval  Operations,  the  senior 
Bffltory  spdcesman  for  the  Nary  and 
a  Biaa  uaintntly  qualified  to  express  the 
Navy  point  of  view,  categorically  stated 
that  the  entire  Naval  Enabli5hmcnt 
8troBff!y  advocates  unification  of  the 
armed  fbrces  of  the  Nation  and  believes 
this  can  be  achieved  tmder  the  present 
law.  The  Navy  believes  that  unification 
means  a  coordinated  eCfort  of  v'\  hcx\» 
loes.  biA  It  does  not  nwan  merger,  ab- 
aorptlOB.  or  ehr-  n.    Parth?rmore. 

uniflcatioQ  shou^u  i.v.;  mean  tl:at  two 
services  can  oontrol  a  third.  He  punted 
out  tn  his  testlmcmy  that  there  have  been 
many  Instances  in  which  two  services 
have  controlled  the  third:  and  that  re- 
gardless of  laws  intended  to  preserve 
naval  aviation  and  the  Marine  Corps,  if 
the  funds  to  sustain  them  are  choked  off 
*  ^   of   th     ^       •  Is 

1  vote  .  -:iess 
of  funds  available,  then  naval  aviation 
and  the  Martnes  will  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness as  surely  as  if  there  had  been  no 
law.  He  further  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ioQ  failure  by  the  armed  services  to  fol- 
low the  purpose  of  the  unification  law  is 
neither  the  fault  of  the  la'v  nor  of  its 
Intent:  faUtu'e  is  due  to  the  fac  '-  *  the 
law  ha5  not  yet  begun  to  t\.  .  .  as 
Congress  Intended  It  should. 

I  think  it  pertinent  to  review  hpre  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  In  pas  :ng  tl-ie 
National  Security  Act  of  1J»47.  This  in- 
tent was— 

P.rst.  To  afSrm  civilian  control  of  the 
milit-  's. 

Sec     .;.  -_  , de  an  efficient  team 

of  land,  naval  and  air  forces. 

Third.  To  spell  out  the  deflnition  of 
the  Navy  to  include  naval  aviation  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  to 
guarantee  to  the  Marine  Cor:  iin 

amphibtoos  and  tactical  air  fu: 

Fourth.  To  deny  an  intention  of 
merger. 

Fifth.  To  prohibit  esUbllshment  of  an 
Armed  Forces  General  Staff. 

Sixth.  To  prohibit  establishment  of  a 
single  Chief  of  Staff. 

Seventh.  That  the  Armed  Forces  were 
to  receive  strategic  directions,  as  opposed 
to  operational  direction,  from  the  Jomt 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Specific  roles  and  missions  for  ea«k 
of  the  tiiree  serrlcas  are  speciflod  in  this 
act.  These  have  been  detailed  and  r.m- 
phfled  bgr  the  Key  West  agreement  which 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  by  the  President  on  April  21. 
1948.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  in 
unanimous  agreement  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Key  West  agreement,  now 
called  the  functions  paper.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  although  this  paper  has 
been  In  effect  for  only  18  monnas,  the 
period  has  been  characterized  by  per- 
sistent attempts  to  make  basic  changes 
and  modifications  in  the  roles  and  mis- 
sions of  the  services,  a  situation  con- 
ducive only  to  instabihiy.  A.s  Admiral 
Denfeld  pointed  out.  Instability  Is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  any  system  of 
controls  may  be  rendered  ineffectual. 
These  attempts  to  restrict  assigned  func- 
tions of  th^avy  and  Marine  Corps  by 
interprets tJWi  of  language,  reduction-ol- 
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force  requirements,  and  by  changing  as- 
signed functitms  to  joint  fimctlons — 
most  of  which,  significantly,  have  l)een 
directed  at  Naval  aviation  or  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  its  support  air — have  been. 
made  despite  the  provision  in  the  1949 
amendment  to  the  National  Security  Act 
that— 

Notwithstanding  any  other  prorlalon  of 
this  act.  the  combatant  fuDctiona  aaalgned 
to  the  mlUtary  aerrlcaa  by  sections  205  (e). 
200  (b).  206  (c).  and  SOS  (f)  hereof,  shalf 
not  be  tranaferted,  reassigned,  abollahed  or 
conaohdated. 

Admiral  Denfeld  in  his  testimony  gave 
qwciflc  and  cogent  examples  of  the  in- 
adequate or  improper  operation  of  unifi- 
cation. The  fact  that  the  Navy  has  not 
been  admitted  to  full  partnership  in  the 
national  defense  structure,  the  proce- 
dures by  which  additional  procurement 
of  the  B-36  airplane  was  effected  in  Jan- 
uary and  April  of  this  year,  the  procedure 
leading  up  to  the  cancellation  of  the  car- 
rier United  States,  and  the  .situation  with 
respect  to  the  1950  budget,  are  among 
the  examples  which  he  stressed.  In  this 
latter  connection,  there  are  two  impor- 
tant points,  as  I  see  them:  the  combatant 
forces  of  the  Navy  were  for  the  first 
time  determined  by  arbitrary  decision 
rather  than  by  budgetary  ceiling;  and 
even  before  the  appropriation  bill  was 
pa.-^ed  by  the  Congress,  the  Navy  was  di- 
rected by  the  Chairman  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  Management  Committee  to 
make  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $350,000,000  in  Its  obUgating  au- 
thority for  fiscal  3rear  1950  without  even 
being  asked  what  implications  would  be 
involved  by  a  reduction  in  funds  of  this 
magnitude.  As  Admiral  Denfeld  indi- 
cated, l)ecause  of  the  lateness  in  the  fiscal 
year  when  this  cut  was  ordered,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Navy  to  apply  the  ma- 
jor portion,  $203,000,000,  to  procurement 
of  naval  aircraft,  since  due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  fiscal  year,  the  only  area  sus- 
ceptible of  the  reduction  of  the  magni- 
tude imposed  was  that  In  contractual 
obligations  for  aircraft  procurement. 
The  cumulative  effect  in  the  years  to 
come  of  this  reduction  in  aircraft  pro- 
curement forced  upon  the  Navy  will  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  replacement  aircraft  In  the  next 
2  or  3  years  when  these  new  aircraft 
otherwise  would  be  coming  off  the  pro- 
duction lines;  hence  in  a  reduction  in  the 
degree  of  modernization  of  naval  avia- 
tion and  in  Its  combat  effectiveness. 
Furthermore,  what  Admiral  Denfeld  did 
not  say,  but  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  is 
that  the  Budget  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  In  making  up  the  1951  budget, 
took  approximately  $100,000,000  from 
naval  aircraft  procurement  and  in- 
creased the  Air  Force  procurement  fund 
by  a  corresponding  amotmt.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  in  amending  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  in  inserting  section  202 
(c>  (3>,  "the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
not  direct  the  use  and  expendittire  of 
funds  in  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
such  manner  as  to  effect  the  results  pro- 
hibited by  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
this  .subsection" — transference,  reassign- 
ment, auoiishing.  or  consolidation  of 
combatant  functions  assigned  to  the  mil- 


itary services — was  to  erect  a  safeguard 
against  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
this  instance. 

As  Admiral  Denfeld  stated,  if  funds  to 
stistain  naval  aviation  are  choked  off. 
then  naval  aviation  will  be  put  out  of 
business  as  surely  as  if  there  had  be«i 
no  law. 

As  I  have  stated.  Admiral  Denfeld  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  belief  that  failure  of 
the  armed  services  to  follow  the  purpose 
of  the  unification  law  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  has  not  yet  begun  to  func- 
tion as  the  Congress  intended  it  should. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
more  forthright,  specifically  cliarges  that 
a  group  of  people  in  ;he  E)efense  Estab- 
lishment who  advocate  a  different  sys- 
tem of  national  defense  from  that  con- 
templated by  the  Congress  and  expressed 
in  the  National  Security  Act  are  using 
the  very  authority  granted  it  under  that 
act  to  evade  those  portions  of  the  law 
of  which  it  does  not  approve.  I  want  to 
draw  the  specific  attention  of  Congress 
to  these  extracts  from  General  Cates' 
testimony:  « 

Enirlng  the  past  3  yeara.  the  lime,  energy, 
and  attention  of  our  leadership  has  been 
steadily  constuned  by  the  effort  necessary 
to  resist  the  Inroads  and  Incursions  of  thoaa 
wbo  appear  unwUllng  to  accept  the  verdict 
of  Congress.  A  constantly  Increasing  effort 
is  required  to  withstand  those  who  would 
circumvent  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law 
or  extend  Its  terms  toward  ends  repeatedly 
denied  by  CXingress. 

It  fellows  that,  at  a  time  when  the  great 
i^ulrement  within  the  services  is  for  a 
continuous  Integrated  effort,  uncertainty  and 
Instability  re  the  rule.  As  long  as  this  per- 
sists and  the  serrlces  are  kep'  off  tMlance 
and  In  a  constant  state  of  flux  there  can  be 
no  effective  organisation  cf  this  Nation's 
military  potential  In  the  manner  envisaged 
by  the  "National  Security  Act. 

Except  In  Washington,  there  is  little  con- 
troversy among  the  services  themselves.  It 
Is  only  here,  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  that  we 
find  elements  wUhlr.  the  defense  establish- 
ment still  engaging  In  the  type  of  activity 
which  Congress  sought  to  end  by  paaaage  of 
th?  National  Secixrity  Act. 

The  Congress  was  acting  In  the  discharge 
of  one  of  Its  greatest  responsibilities  when 
it  enacted  that  law  and  reestablished  the  de- 
fense structure  for  the  postwar  period.  The 
Congress  acted  in  accordance  with  Its  best 
Judgment,  and  with  the  fuU  advice  of  the 
Nation's  civilian  and  mUltary  leadership. 

I7nfca-tunately  the  Judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress has  not  been  accepted  by  all.  I  Iselleve 
there  are  those  In  the  Defense  Establishment 
who  advocate  quite  a  different  system  of  na- 
tional defense  from  that  contemplated  by 
the  Congress.  This  group  has  used  the  very 
authority  granted  It  under  the  National  Se- 
ctu-ity  Act  to  evade  portions  of  this  same  law 
of  which  It  does  not  approve.  In  so  doing  It 
would  render  Ineffective  and  meaningless  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Coogrcaa.  In  so 
doing  it  is  striking  a  telling  blow  at  our  na- 
tional mlUtary  strength. 

As  Admiral  Denfeld  has  already  pointed 
out.  the  status  accorded  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
one  portion  of  the  National  Security  Act 
which  has  never  laeen  accepted  In  aU 
quarters. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean  lat  me  In- 
vite your  attention  to  the  expertanca  of  tiM 
Marine  Corps  since  the  enactment  of  tba 
National  Security  Act. 

The  Marine  Corps  emerged  from  the  last 
war  feeling  tliat  It  had  performed  crediu- 
bly.  •  •  •  Thus  It  came  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  find  ouraalvea  at  the  war's  end  placed 
almost  In  the  capacity  of  a  culprit  or  a  de- 
fendant. 


Tlxrea  atatod  daaaands  relative  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corpa  were  made  by  the  War  Department 
General  Staff: 

First.  That  Marina  Corpa  units  Im  u^ptt^l^ 
In  size  to  the  regiment  and  the  Corpa  Itaalf 
reduced  to  50.000  to  ao.OOO  men. 

Seccuad.  That  it  be  recognised  that  am- 
phibious warfare  is  an  Army  function. 

Third.  That  ttte  Marine  Corpa  not  be  ap- 
preciably expanded  in  time  of  war. 

These  prt>poaals  did  not  find  favor  with  the 
Congress.  In  the  National  Seciulty  Act  of 
1947  careful  provlaian  waa  made  to  aaXeguard 
tlie  Marine  Corps,  give  recognition  to  Its  aaa- 
phibious  functions,  and  provide  for  its  inte- 
grated moblllzatloo  in  time  of  war.  In  thia 
way  the  Canpaaa  aought  u>  nullify  as  spe- 
cifically as  words  would  pemut  each  ooa  at 
the  General  Staff's  three  objectivcB. 

Yet  despite  the  consideration  extended  to 
us  by  Congreaa  I  have  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Army  General  Staff  group  today  stands  with- 
in measurable  distance  of  achieving  each  on« 
of  its  three  ends  against  the  Marina  Oorpa 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

As  the  new  Institutions  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  coordination  of  the  national 
defense  began  to  function.  It  became  appar. 
ent  that  a  statutory  safeguard,  such  as  the 
Congreaa  had  given  us.  Is  not  a  refuge  at 
all  but  a  battle  poaltion  which  must  be  de- 
fended In  full  force. 

It  wculd  not  t>e  dUBcnIt  to  preaent  a  bill 
of  particulars  of  tmpoaliig  loigth.  I  am 
far  more  Interested  in  ahowlng  you  where, 
throxigh  Injury  to  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
stantial harm  has  been  done  to  the  national 
defense  Itself. 

I  refer  specificaUy  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  our  Fleet  Marine  Forces. 

When  the  National  Security  Act  waa 
passed,  the  Marine  Corps'  authorized 
strength  was  100.000  men.  In  the  ensuing 
years,  our  actual  strength  has  been  reduced 
progressively  from  B5.000  In  fiscal  year  1947  to 
67.000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950.  •  •  • 
By  great  effort,  we  continued  to  provide  the 
Bize  field  force  which  I  regarded  as  the  bare 
minimum  for  our  mission. 

Hereafter,  however,  no  such  course  of  ac- 
tion win  be  permitted.  It  Is  not  merely  to 
be  a  question  of  cuts  in  men  and  money — 
although  they  are  severe  enough.  We  are 
being  told  In  detail — and  told  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — where  and  how  thoae 
cuts  are  to  be  made — by  striking  Into  the 
heart  of  our  combat  forces.  By  specifically 
reducing — over  my  strongest  objections — tiie 
number  of  battalions  In  the  Fleet  Marine 
Fences  to  the  point  where  our  two  marina 
divisions  will  no  longer  be  the  effective  forces 
of  the  combined  arms  which  the  Congreaa 
enjoined  us  to  maintain.  By  specifically  and 
drastically  reducing  the  number  of  otu  cloae 
Rtipport  air  squadrons  to  a  figure  far  below 
what  I  wotild  for  a  moment  regard  as  the 
barest  minimum  requisite  for  our  mlaaion. 

This  is  a  severe  and  telling  blow;  a  blow 
wh!ch  can  destroy  a  valuable  and  highly 
professional  fighting  force.  I  cannot  agree 
that  a  cut  so  (xslntedly  directed  at  reducing 
the  combat  strength  of  this  highly  effective 
organization  la  an  economy  I  ask  the  mem- 
b«s  of  this  committee  to  take  note  that 
when  this  Is  accomplished  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff's  fljst  specific  objective  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bdarlne  Corps  'xill  have  been 
accomplished  to  the  letter  and  despite  the 
express  provision  of  the  law. 

It  Is  •  •  •  difficult  to  visualize  the 
strategic  considerations  which  require  such 
a  drastic  reduction  In  the  number  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  combat  organizations  alone. 

Although  I  am  sure  that  the  Congreaa 
expects  the  Marine  Corps  to  continue  Its 
amphibious  mission,  I  am  equaUy  certain 
that  elsewhere  there  Is  a  conUary  Intention. 
It  will  Jje  recalled  that  the  second  War  De- 
partment General  Staff  objective  relative  to 
the  Marine  Corpa  waa  that  It  be  recognized 
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HodMA  uU  Wmiij  Rfvert  Upstreaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

Of    VKVASA 

or  TV  HHATB  OF  THK  tTNITBD  STATES 

Wedneadaw,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
It  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
ptndix  of  the  Rzcoco  a  release  from  the 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
8s|itember  n.  IMf.  on  tlw  sub- 
ject of  upstream  storage  on  the  Hum- 
boldt and  Mnddy  Rivers  and  an  outline 
of  such  contenvpiated  storage  on  the 
Bimiboldt  River  and  tnbutarlea,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Kodneers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  the  Chief  of 
liUliMHi.  UaMstf  States  Army,  on  ti>e 
Muddy  VWloy  Warii  and  Lower  Muddy 
River  apHrMBi  •tonce  in  the  State  of 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 


D  C  —Early  eeatiuetton  of 
and  Mtiddy  Wtrm  flood  eon- 
■nd  brrlgaCloo  projact  waa 
abaad  Monday  by  approval  of  txilb  by 
tba  Smata  Public  Wor^  Coauaina*.  Sana- 
tar  Owaaa  W.  MuiOMB  iim sad 

"Approval  at  the  imiisyttaa  tana  favor- 
by  Osncraai.'*  Senator  MAtowa 
MtkiB  at  tbls  time  adrancea  by 
troai  a  to  S  yaara  tba  aarlng  of  river  ra- 


for  watar  oswa  as  ttoara  to  mot  itkeTy 
to  ba  aaotbcr  oannibua  dood  coptrot  bill 
bc<ar*  1»M  or  196S. 

"I  am  astraaaaly  gratllicd  that  tha  com- 
■ittua  approvad  tl»eae  two  projfcU.  cUmax- 
b^  many  yaan  of  hard  work  and  peiatotaiit 
aftjrt  baguB  by  me  wbUc  State  cnglnaat  to 
gat  tiMtoi  alartad.  aad  I  am  grateful  for  the 
support  given  me  by  the  residents  within 
tha  M«a  inTQlvad. 

Ttoa  Muddy  Elver  project,  above  Cblicnte. 
win  aoat  gUMLOOO,  and  the  total  Humboldt 
Bivar  pn^iet  dnk  aoat  to  tha  Padarai  Gov. 
araaaot.  not  lapayahla.  to  aatlmated  at  sii.- 
SSSOOO."  Senator  Malomx  said.  B*  con- 
tinued: 

"The  Muddy  River  project  Includea  the 
PtD«  and  Matthawa  Oaayooa  reacrvotra,  boUi 
to  to  earth  AU  atruetoraa.  Wl  and  «  faai 
iiigh.  and  atorlng  7340  and  6JM0  acre-feet 
ct  water,  respectively. 

"Average  annxial  t>eneflts  are  estimated 
t>y  the  Army  engineers  at  gllOOOO  aa  con- 
traatad  to  annual  cliargaa  of  $S2.200  showing 
a  (arorabla  benefit  ratio  at  13.  "th*  addi- 
tional watar  will  be  oi  trcmendoua  benadt 
valoa  to  the  entire  area  ol  SaO  aquara  mUaa, 
an  area  rich  In  farming  aiui  "*«"«"g  d«velop> 
ment. 

"TTnder  the  program,  local  tnterests  must 
asaure,  to  the  aatlafaction  of  the  Army,  that 
they  wtil  adjust  all  watar  rtgbu  and  clAlma 
and  a^aa  to  ksap  flood-con irul  channels 
downstream  free  of  man-auids  obatructioaa. 

"In  addition  to  protecting  our  farms,  prw- 
duclng  alfalfa,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  canta- 
loupaa.  sugar  beets  and  oth«r  hlgh-valucd 
cropa.  the  dams  vnil  protect  the  main  line  of 
tlM  Union  Pacific,  major  artery  from  Laa 
Angiriaa  and  Lua  Vcgaa  to  Ssdt  Lake  City  and 
aastam  farm  marketa. 

"Approval  of  the  Humboldt  River  project 
for  upstream  dams  on  both  forks,  cllm«j(e4 
a  campaign  started  nearly  25  yeara  ago,"  the 
Senator  said,  when  he  was  SUte  engineer  of 
Hevada.  "As  projected,  there  uri  te  three 
major  dams  snd  many  channel  Improve- 
saaota.  tiie  dams  to  be  st  the  Rylton  site 
00  the  south  fork,  impoutidlng  130.000  xxra- 
feet  and  at  tiie  Vista  site  on  Mary  River. 
50.000  acrsi/eet. 

"Major  drainage  Improvementa,  main 
drains,  a  pumptag  plant  and  protective  dikea 
m  tne  Lovaloet  Valley,  without  repayment 
to  the  Oovemmant.  complete  the  project  aa 
approved  Monday. 

"I  aaada  tha  original  sur-evs  and  reporta 
OB  tlM  lower  rtw  for  the  Rye  Patch  Rea- 
and  organ Isad  the  Pershing  County 
district  In  tha  area  before  be- 
coming Btate  engineer.  In  that  period.  I 
said  that  the  proper  program  would  be  proper 
distribution  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  river 
in  accordance  with  tha  order  of  dctermlna- 
tloo.  totar  tba  Humboldt  River  decree:  con- 
strwflllaa  of  a  raaarvotr  in  the  lower  river  to 
prevent  water  from  waattif  Into  ttie  Hum- 
boidi  Sink,  and  provldiag  snAclent  upatieam 
storage  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river  and 
protect  thousands  of  acraa  from  eroalon. 

"I  am  gratified  that  the  third  and  last  part 
oftbe  program  baa  been  approved  The  up- 
strsam  sSoragc.  together  with  the  lower  river 
water  dtotrlct  storage  under  tlie  jtarisdic- 
tloo  of  the  SUte  engineer.  wUi  cooaerve  and 
provide  for  ttM  hanaflclaJ  use  of  all  the  wa'er 
In  tiM  rivw  system. 

"Water-uaars  of  the  stream  system  ultl- 
aaataly  flMtot  determine  the  method  and  tlie 
— <*»<  •*  sspayment.  oooperauvely  with  the 
Army  englrjeers.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  State  engineer. 

"Then.  If  further  congreaalonal  legtolatlon 
to  needed.  It  can  be  enacted  at  ttie  proper 
time.  Meantime,  action  now  advancca  wa- 
ter-conasiialSua  work  at  la^ut  a  and  prvb- 
abljr  3  yaara  to  tbaae  araaa. 

"AutiiarlBatloa  of  tba  upatream  HumbMdt 
River  projsat  to  naadad  primarily  to  ftirnlah 
a  baato  for  nagotlatlons  between  the  water- 
users  of  tba  Humboldt  River  Valley  and  the 
Corps  of  Kngteasra.   Soeh  atitliarlatlon  wiu 
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expedite  the  completion  of  these  negotia- 
tions and  undoubtedly  result  In  a  complets 
aolution  of  the  wato'-conservatlon  problems 
of  the  Humboldt  River. 

"The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  rec- 
ommends a  preliminary  division  of  the  coat 
and  repayment  fear  the  project  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  negotiation  with  the  watt^r  users  of 
the  stream  system. 

"The  division  of  cost  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  Is  essentially  the  same 
aa  that  which  wculd  obtain  under  reclama- 
tion law  as  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  However,  both  computations 
are  entirely  theoretical  at  this  point  and 
negotiations  muat  be  begun  at  an  early 
date  between  the  water  users  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  work  out  a  mutually  satis- 
factory method  of  financing  the  project.  In 
addition,  the  question  of  the  tight'  dama 
must  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  State  engineer, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"The  authorization  of  this  project  by  the 
Congress  will  constitute  an  lmi>ortant  step 
forward  In  the  development  of  the  Hum- 
boldt River  Valley  and  its  authorization  seta 
the  stage  for  the  opening  of  negotiations 
with  the  water  users  at  a  very  early  date. 

"Total  upatream  flood  control  and  Irriga- 
tion storage  in  the  three  reservoirs  author- 
ized Monday  is  260.000  acre-feet.  Total  ca- 
pacity of  the  two  downstream  existing  reser- 
voirs for  Irrigation  Is  213,000  acre-feet,  mak- 
ing a  toUl  of  466.000  acre-feet  of  flood  con- 
trol and  irrigation  storage  for  full  control 
and  regulation  of  the  stream  system." 

TTPSTSXAM   BTORACE.   HtTMBOLDT  anTES   AND  TaiB- 

XTT^mas.  NXvaoA  (sisr  conc,  ist  skss.> 
Location:  The  Humboldt  River  rises  In 
northeastern  Nevada,  flows  westerly  for  about 
two-thirds  of  Its  length  to  Wlnnemucca.  and 
then  southerly  to  end  in  Hvimtx)ldt  Lake  and 
Carson  Sink.  The  basin  has  an  area  of  about 
16.700  square  miles  and  Is  a  high,  semiarld 
plateau  crossed  by  numerous  steep  mountain 
ranges  separated  by  broad,  fiat  valleys.  The 
river  valley  Is  about  300  miles  long,  but  the 
river  Is  much  longer  due  to  meandering. 
The  principal  headwater  tributaries  are 
North  and  South  Forks  and  Marys  River. 
Reese  River,  which  enters  Humboldt  River 
naar  Battle  Mountain,  contributes  little  flow, 
and  Little  Humboldt  River,  which  formerly 
joined  the  main  stream  near  Winnemucca,  is 
no  longer  a  surface  tributary  due  to  a  sand 
barrier  at  the  lovwr  end  of  its  valley.  Eleva- 
tions In  the  basin  vary  from  about  13.000 
feet  In  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Pork  to 
about  4.000  feet  In  Carson  Sink.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Humboldt  River  Basin  was  esti- 
mated at  16.200  in  1940.  The  larger  towns 
are  Elko.  Wlnnemucca.  Lovelock,  and  Battle 
Mountain,  with  populations  In  1940  of  4,094. 
2.485.  1,294.  and  1,120.  respectively.  The 
principal  activities  are  raising  livestock,  with 
supporting  forage  production,  and  mining. 
AtMut  213.000  acres  of  land  aloixg  the  stream 
and  major  tributaries  are  Irrigated.  The 
principal  crops  are  hay  and  alfalfa  for  live- 
stock feeding.  Rye  Patch  Reservoir,  built  by 
the  United  States  Bxireau  of  Reclamation  In 
1935,  Is  on  Humboldt  River  about  22  miles 
northeast  of  Lcvelock.  has  a  capacity  of 
180.000  acre-feet.  and.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Pitt-Taylor  Reservoirs.  Irrigates  some 
33.000  acres  In  the  Lovelock  District.  Other 
reservoirs  on  Willow  and  Bishop  Creeks  and 
other  tributaries  provide  additional  water. 
Practically  the  entire  valley  area  along  the 
river  and  the  lower  reaches  of  Its  tributaries 
U  subject  to  flood  overflows,  affecting  farm 
and  urban  developments,  crops,  livestock, 
rallroada.  highways,  and  Irrigation  structures. 
Report  suthorlzed  by:  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  June  28.  1938. 

Existing  project:  There  Is  no  existing  Fed- 
eral flood -control  project  on  the  Humboldt 
River  Basin. 


Plan  of  recommended  Improvement:  Pro- 
vides for  Improvements  for  flood  control, 
water  conservation  and  redistribution,  and 
drainage.  Involving  ttiree  storage  reservoirs 
on  headwaters  tributaries,  minor  supplemen- 
tary channel  Improvements  at  critical  loca- 


tions along  Humboldt  River  above  Rye  Patch 
Reservoir,  and  a  system  of  drainage  canals, 
a  pximplng  plant,  and  a  dike  to  confine  watar 
to  the  lower  portion  of  Humboldt  Lake. 
Data  on  the  proposed  reservoirs  are  shown 
below: 
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Estimated  cost  to  the  United  States: 
•7.679.000. 

Local  cooperation:  Local  Interests  miist 
furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  they  will  (a)  furnish 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  channel  and  major  drainage  Improve- 
ments and  make  all  utility  revisions  re- 
quired; (b)  construct  all  lateral  drains  and 
appurtenant  facilities  needed  to  supplement 
the  major  drainage  Improvements  and  to  se- 
cure effective  drainage  In  Lovelock  VallCy: 
(c)  maintain  and  operate  all  chaimel  and 
drainage  Improvements  and  apptirtenant 
work^  after  completion.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army:  (d)  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  the  construction 
of  channel  and  drainage  Improvements  and 
appurtenant  works;  and  (e)  enter  Into  an 
agreement  among  themselves  as  to  the  meth- 
od of  operation  of  the  reservoir  for  conser- 
vation subject  to  flood  control  priority;  and 
providing  further  that  prior  to  Initiat- 
ing construction  of  the  reservoirs  local  In- 
terests contribute  $2,762,000  In  cash  toward 
the  reservoir  c_nstructlon  costs. 

Benefits:  Total  average  annual  benefits 
from  the  plan  of  Improvement  are  estimated 
at  $723,500.  consisting  of  $207,100  from  fiood 
control,  $207,400  from  water  conservation 
and  fiow  redistribution,  and  $309,000  from 
drainage.  The  total  estimated  annual 
charges  are  $593,800.  The  ratio  of  benefits 
to  costs  Is  favorable  and  Is  1.22  to  1. 

MEADOW    VAliET    WASH    AND   LOWES    MTTDOT 
KIVKE,  KKV. 

Board  or  ENcrNxeas 
roa  RivEXs  akd  Hasboks, 
Washington.  D.  C  Apnl  22,  1949. 
To:  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

1.  Local  Interests  were  Informed  of  the  di- 
vision engineer's  recommendations  and  were 
afforded  opportunity  to  submit  additional 
Information  to  the  Board.  Careful  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  communications 
received. 

2.  The  Board  concurs  In  the  vlears  of  the 
reporting  officers  that  the  proposed  improve- 
ments will  provide,  in  addition  to  the  tangi- 
ble benefits,  many  Important  Intangible 
benefits  Including  alleviation  of  flood  hazards 
to  human  life.  It  believes,  however,  that  th© 
tangible  indirect  benefits  from  prevention 
of  rail -service  Interruptions  In  the  area  now 
subject  to  floods  have  been  seriously  under- 
estimated and  that  benefits  from  prevention 
of  stich  interruptions  In  wartime,  rather  than 
being  Intangible,  are  susceptible  of  monetary 
evaluation.  The  Board  finds  that  complete 
interruption  of  freight  and  passenger  tralBe 
on  the  main-line  transcontinental  railroad 
through  Meadow  Valley  Wash  Basin  and  Its 
rerouting  over  the  shortest  alternative  route 
would  cauae  a  peacetime  loss  of  at  least 
$72,000  per  day  on  perishable  freight  and 
$28,000  per  day  for  passenger  traffic,  malting 
a  mlnlmtim  total  indirect  dally  loss  of  $100,- 
000.  During  the  peak  years  of  the  last  world 
war,  the  transportation  burden  on  the  rail- 


road Involved  rose  to  210  percent  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  20  years.  Therefore  an 
interruption  at  that  time  wotild  have  caused 
prcqwrtionately  higher  tangible  lasses  apart 
from  the  hazard  to  national  security.  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Nation  has  been  engaged 
In  foreign  wars  during  at)out  10  percent  of 
the  period  of  its  existence.  The  Board  evalu- 
ates the  long-term  average  annual  tangible 
benefits  from  the  proposed  flood-control  res- 
ervoirs at  $110,000  by  talcing  Into  accoimt 
the  prevention  of  Indirect  losses  from  Inter- 
ruption of  railway  traffic  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  factors  weighted  according  to  the  rate 
of  occurrence  aiul  aeverlty  of  floods  In 
Meadow  Valley  Wash. 

3.  The  Board  finds  that  the  cost  estiniataa 
for  the  two  flood-control  reservoirs  do  not 
contain  sufficient  allowances  to  provide,  in 
this  relatively  Isolated  area,  for  contingent 
construction  costa  such  as  construction 
camps,  water  and  power  supply,  mobilisa- 
tion, demobillaatlon,  and  clean-up.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  contingency  allowancsa 
should  be  Increased  from  10  to  25  percent 
which  would  add  $210,000  to  the  first  cost 
of  the  projects  thereby  raUing  the  total  aatt- 
mated  cost  to  $1,886,000.  Corresponittng  an* 
nual  carrying  charges  would  be  $83,300,  in- 
cluding $3,700  annually  for  maintenance. 
The  ratio  of  the  estimated  annual  benefiu  of 
$110,000  to  the  estimated  annual  carrying 
charges  of  $83J00  Is  1.32,  therefore  the  Board 
concludes  that  the  proposed  Improvements 
are  economically  justified. 

4.  Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends  con- 
struction of  two  flood-control  reservoirs  in 
the  Meadow  Valley  Wash  drainage  area,  one 
in  Pine  Canyon,  the  other  In  Matthews  Can- 
yon, in  Nevada,  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  the  district  engineer  and  with 
such  modifications  thereof  as  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advis- 
able, at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  $1,986,000  for  construction  and 
$3,700  annually  for  maintenance,  provided 
that  responsible  local  Interests  give  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  they  will  adjust  all  water  rights 
claims  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
improvements  and  keep  the  fiood  channels 
l>elow  the  flood-control  reservoirs  free  from 
man-made  encroachments. 

R.  C.  CsAwroaD, 
Major  General,  Chairman 

(For  the  Board). 


The  New  Social  Security  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,   on  October   5   the  House  ot 
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by  the  over- 
vote  of  SSS  to  14.  the  Social 
63C\irlt7  Act  amCDdmcnU  of  1M9.  H.  R. 
6M0.  The  bill  has  nov  been  Mot  to  the 
Senate  which  will  hold  public  hfrtnn  to 
Tim  1 1]  DiMMB  the  biU  is  ao  taB- 
poctaat  to  so  many  mlltlont  of  people  I 
am  NBBBariiloc  the  main  profvlstons  of 
the  bin. 

the  new  bill  Increase  the  in- 
surance benefiu  now  belnc  paid?  At 
the  present  time  thct*  are  about  2.000.000 
ItttffTldQals  drawlnc  beutllta  under  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survlTors  profram. 
Amofltg  these  2.600.000  persons  are  re- 
tired woclccrs  and  their  wives,  ased 
widows,  widowed  moihers  with  depend- 
and  dependent  pareitts. 
rould  have  thetr 
monthly  insurance  benefits  increased  on 
the  average  by  about  70  percent.  la- 
would  range  from  50  percent  for 
reoeirtnc  the  highest-benefit 
to  as  orach  as  150  percent  for 
the  lowest-benefit  pay- 
Tor  example,  a  retired  person 
$2ft  a  month  now  would  receive 
month  under  the  new  bill.  A 
with  yoonff  children  now  drawing 
MO  a  BMDth  would  receive  $91  a  month 
undar  the  new  bilL  IDusirativo  flgurca 
for  individual  retired  cases  are  shown  In 
the  tatale  kaiov.  flimllar  tncreases 
would  be  wads  for  widows  and  orphans. 
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H.  R  00$$  provides  for  Increased  bene- 
fits to  Indtvldiials  who  reltre  after  the  bill 
•ooa  iBto  effect  and  to  the  widows  and 
dependent  chlldr'.n  of  insured  workers 
who  die  after  the  new  bill  goes  into  ef- 
fect. The  changes  for  future  benefici- 
aries are  based  upon  a  complete  revision 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  insurance 
systeoL  Taking  all  these  various  changes 
InioaeeouBt  the  result  is  that  the  b«ne» 
fits  are  very  substantially  Iwereaaad  aa 
shown  in  tb*  following  tables: 

%^—IUtutrmime  wtonthlif  hene/tu  for 
rettnd  worker$ 
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Tails  2.—rUustr«tive   monthlg  tent/Lta  for 
retired  worker* — Continued 
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One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  new  social-security  bill  Is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  insurance  ben- 
efits to  individuals  who  become  perma- 
nently and  toUlly  disabled.  This  L^  a 
very  valuable  part  of  the  new  program. 
Every  year  thou'^"^*  of  individuals  in 
the  United  States  become  disabled  by 
heart  disease,  chronic  Ulness.  or  acci- 
dent, which  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  to  earn  their  living.  Under 
H.  R.  6000  an  Individual  who  Is  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  for  8  months 
and  who  is  insured  under  the  bill  will  be 
able  to  draw  benefits  under  the  insur- 
ance system.  These  benefits  will  be 
equivalent  in  amount  to  those  which  an 
individual  would  draw  if  he  had  become 
age  65  at  the  time  he  became  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  The  bene- 
fits will  be  paid  to  him  regularly  each 
month  for  the  entire  period  of  his  or  her 
disability. 

The  amount  of  benefits  are  the  same 
as  Umae  shown  in  table  2  for  a  single  re- 
tired IndlviduaL  Thus,  an  Individual 
earning  S200  a  month  a* ho  has  been  in- 
sured for  5  years  would  draw  about  $62 
a  month  under  the  disability-insurance 
provisions  of  the  bill.  An  individual 
earning  S300  per  month  who  had  been 
insured  for  10  years  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  about  $74  per  month. 

CONCXtmON 

H.  R.  6000  not  only  increases  the  ben- 
efits under  the  insurance  program  and 
adds  provisions  for  the  pajmient  of  per- 
manent disability-insurance  benefits, 
but  It  also  extends  the  coverage  of  the 
Insurance  program  to  many  millions  who 
are  not  now  included  under  the  program. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  improvements 
in  the  public-a.ssistaace  and  child-wel- 
fare provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill  but  it  does 
provide  for  improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram which  are  long  overdue.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
sometime  during  the  spring  of  1950  so 
that  the  bill  will  become  law  during  the 
summer  of  1950. 


Coaservatiea  of  Onr  Soil  Retoorces 


EXTS^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  tmnusKA 

IN  TH«  HOUSl  OF  RZPRBSENTATTVZS 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Ux.  CLRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  WU- 
fred  M.  Schutz.  the  Ifl-year-old  son  ol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  J.  Schuts.  of  Bustla. 
Nebr..  has  brought  honor  to  our  State  bj 
wlonlng  flr^t  prise  in  the  essay  contetl 
sponsored  by  the  National  Orange  and 
the  Amtrlcan  Plant  Pood  Council.  Inc. 

Bwtote  of  the  value  of  this  fine  essay. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  inserting 
Mr.  Schutz'  essay  which  U  as  follows: 

In  una  ktomto  day  and  ag*  w«  are  tncUnsd 
to  look  wUb  horror  upon  the  deatructloo 
that  ean  be  wrought  by  atomic  bombs,  as 
dBBOoakrated  at  Hiroshima  aad  MsgasakL 
But.  a«d  to  aay.  rery  few  people  raaUiaa  ttict 
a  alngl*  flooding  rain  removes  in  a  few  houra 
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or  erm  minutes  countleaa  tons  of  fettCe  top- 
■oU.  which  required  many  centuries  to  form. 
The  dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  made 
beadlincs  in  ererj  newspaper  In  the  world. 
bat  vary  Uttle  attentkm  M  «aclt«d  by  the  fact 
■Mil  yMT  iBiiilinaMa  amimiif  of  the 
■oU  upon  which  tha  paopis  aC  the  world 
ButAiat  la  being  loet.  Something  muat  be 
done,  and  done  quickly,  if  we  hope  to  pre- 
aerre  for  cursel«aa  and  for  future  genera- 
tlona  the  oldest  pOBceaskxi  In  the  world,  the 
sod.  Ii  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  aa 
the  bread  basket  of  the  world,  ve  aauat  be- 
gin at  once  to  follow  •  rigid  system  at  aoa* 
aarlng  operations. 

Terracing  and  contour  farming  are  two  of 
the  most  important  meana  ot  checking  water 
erosion.  Both  of  these  methods  lead  the  run- 
off water  to  a  gentler  slope.  wh«T  Ita  progress 
will  be  much  tiamer  and  consequently  will  do 
much  leaa  damage.  The  grassing  of  field 
waterways  Is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
convenient  methods  of  stopping  the  small 
amount  of  waahing  that  might  result  from 
terracing,  or  of  holding  the  soU  in  waterways 
where  terracing  is  not  practical.  Hand  m 
hand  with  these  operations  go  the  practices 
of  mulching  to  prevent  run -off.  and  the  re- 
graaslng  of  alopes  too  steep  to  be  farmed  with- 
out serious  depletion  of  the  soil  by  erosion. 
The  practice  of  aUowing  crop  residue  or 
mulch  to  remain  on  top  of  the  ground  is  a 
comparatively  simple  one.  The  subsurface  Ls 
tilled  In  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  bits  of 
stalks  and  stubble  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  they  act  as  a  buffer  to  break 
the  force  of  the  raindrops  and  as  a  filter  to 
hold  back  the  soil  particles  if  run-od  occurs. 
The  grassing  of  steep  slopes  In  many  cases 
Increases  the  value  of  the  farm  by  giving  It 
an  increased  livestock  capacity  as  well  as  pre- 
venting erosion.  Strip  cropping,  as  well  as 
mulching  and  graaeing.  Is  an  effective  means 
of  comtMting  that  other  great  element  uf 
erosion,  the  wind. 

The  other  highly  important  factor  with 
which  we  must  contend  is  the  depletion  of 
ovir  soU  resources  through  unwise  cropping 
methods.  It  is  estimated  that  the  richest 
bottom  land  contains  enough  nitrogen  to 
grow  a  60- bushel- to- 1 he-acre  com  crop  for  65 
years  11  It  is  cropped  continuously  and  noth- 
ing put  back.  This  example  shows  us  that 
we  must  expect  to  put  something  back  into 
the  soU  If  we  are  to  continue  to  receive 
profitable  yields. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  commercial  ferti- 
lisers have  been  an  important  aid  to  the 
fanaer  in  maintaining  soil  fertility,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  rely  on  them  too  completely. 
There  Is  an  old  Flemish  proverb  that  says 
••Without  forage,  no  cattle:  without  cattle, 
no  manure:  without  maniue,  no  crops."  If 
It  were  true  then,  it  certainly  Is  true  now. 
Farmers  that  specialize  In  selling  only  cash 
crops,  and  attempt  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  their  land  through  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilisers  alone,  are  not  adequately  providing 
for  the  needs  of  the  soil.  A  soli  that  is  in 
good  condition  possesses  not  only  abundant 
fertility,  but  a  satisfactory  tilth  as  well.  A 
good  tilth  can  be  maintained  only  by  plow- 
ing under  from  time  to  time,  a  liberal  supply 
of  barnyard  manure  as  well  as  any  crop 
residue  that  remains  on  the  land.  Tilth  is 
one  of  the  most  important  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  ability  of  a  soil  to  bold  water, 
and  hencv  to  check  erosion. 

A  good  farmer  should  not  overlook  the  op- 
portunity of  lenawlng  his  toil  fertility  by 
means  of  crop  rotations,  especially  a  rotation 
that  includes  legumes.  A  well  Inoculated 
legume  crop  serves  s  threefold  purpose;  It 
greatly  increases  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
aoll:  it  helps  pulverize  the  subsoil  by  means 
of  the  numerous  tap  roots  which  It  sends 
down,  and  It  U  benefSctal  to  the  tuth  of  the 
aoll.  All  of  these  make  for  better  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  resources. 

The  idea  of  the  conservation  of  our  soil 
resources  Is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  certainly 


mere  Important  now  than  It  has  et«r  been 
before.  Our  Nation  and  ttaa  world  aust 
realise  now  that  a  high  standard  at  Ilvti^t, 
and  a  healthy  economlo  statas  cannot  ba 
maintained  If  our  oldest  and  saosk  Import 
tant  natural  resource  is  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate. Only  through  an  intelligent  system  of 
terracing,  contouring,  crop  rotation,  and  fer- 
tilizing can  our  present  methods  of  tnteaslTs 
sgrlcultural  production  be  matartatacd  axMl 
improved. 


To  Oadaw  Geaedde 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PrKKSTLVANm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXn-ES 

Wednesday,  October  19, 1949 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recosd.  I 
am  inserting  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  dated  October  15.  1949: 
To  OtrrLAw  Genociee — AoomoN  or  Cok\d»- 

Tioif  Is  UiccD  IN  Crrrwc  Sovin  ArnoHS 

To  the  AuTOB  or  thz  Nrw  Yoxk  Taos: 

In  September  ld49  your  corre^>ondent  Cy- 
rus L.  Sulzberger  reported  new  waves  of 
genocide  perpetrated  by  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  on  the  Armenian.  Eatonlan,  Greek, 
Iranian,  Jewish.  Latvian.  Lithuanian.  Turk- 
ish. Ukrainian,  and  White  Ruthenlan  peoples. 
The  convention  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  cw- 
rently  pending  for  ratification  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  fills  an  acute  need  of 
our  times  and  Is  of  especial  relevance  to  t'  e 
fate  of  a  number  of  nations  now  under 
Soviet  rule.  Every  sentence  of  this  conven- 
tion is  borne  out  by  the  sufferings  of  millions 
of  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  being  destroyed  en  masse  as  part  of  a  gi- 
gantic plot  to  obliterate  certain  peoples. 

The  text  of  the  convention  was  not  made 
as  broad  as  it  might  have  been.  Nevertheless, 
the  definition  oi  genocide  Includes  willful 
destruction,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  a  nation- 
al, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group  and  em- 
braces such  acts  as  (a)  killing  members  of 
the  group;  (b)  causing  serious  bodily  or 
mental  barm  to  members  of  the  group;  (c) 
deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  condi- 
tions of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  its 
physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part;  'd) 
Imposing  measures  Intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group:  (e)  forcibly  trans- 
ferring childrer  of  the  group  to  another 
group. 

NOT   PHOPACANDA 

It  was  reported  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  bar  association  a  delegate  claimed  that 
the  stories  of  genocide  In  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries were  propaganda.  He  can  rest  assured 
that  these  stories  are  as  much  propaganda 
as  the  former,  and  present,  existence  of 
the  Buchenwald  and  other  concentration 
camps  in  Germany;  and  that  thousands  of 
American  families  are  directly  affected  by  the 
Russian -conducted  genocide  in  Lithuania, 
Latvia.  Bstonla.  and  the  Ukraine.  In  every 
one  of  the  134  Llthiunlan 'language  Roman 
Catholic  parishes  in  this  country  families  are 
mourning  members  who  were  either  mur- 
dered or  sidled  by  the  Russian  invaders.  At 
least  one  American.  Dr.  Michael  Devenla,  of 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  has  come  out  of  a  Soviet 
Artie  camp,  and  other  native  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  extraction  are  still  unaccounted 
for  in  Siberia. 

The  pattern  of  genocide  In  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States  conforms  to  the  letter 
of  the  definition  of  the  crime  In  the  conven- 
tion— under  all  five  counts. 


The  direct  kllUngs  and  muUlatioD  of  the 
dc^gy  and  liit«llMS:ualsaf  this  prsdoalnaatiy 
Bonaa  OathoUc  eooBAay  failsd  to  tartar  about 
a  awrsiMter  cC  tte  remainder  aC  the  aattoo 
to  baibartc  alien  rale.  So,  the  Ruastans  de- 
liberately Inflicted  conditions  ol  life  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  iu  physical  dsstructtoo 
In  whole  or  in  part,  by  intoMllUd  naas  ds- 
portations  and  forcible  coUecUvtaatkm. 

Sines  the  lafanMus  "Serov  tikstructtoa.** 
vrtiose  original  is  in  this  country,  dsports- 
ttoos  proceed  without  fuss  or  panic,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  families  are  invariably 
split  up.  The  instruction  provides  that  fam- 
ilies be  driven  Intact  "to  pomu  of  concentra- 
tion." end  there  be  separated  under  the  pre- 
text of  sanitary  Inspection  Tbertafter. 
heads  aC  the  families  are  put  on  board  ooa 
train  and  members  of  their  families  ara 
boarded  up  on  other  trains  going  to  destina- 
tions thousands  ot  miles  apart  Such  meas- 
ures clearly,  prevent  births  within  the  groiq> 
and  disrupt  the  continuity  of  the  nstloo. 
This  last  form  of  genocide  acts  like  a  time 
bomb — the  nations  subjected  to  Russian  mis 
are  doocned  to  extinction. 

Finally,  children  are  taken  away  from 
parents,  to  be  brought  up  as  Russians  and 
atheisu.  In  IMI  thousanda  of  Lithuanian 
children  wc^e  taken  to  **summer  camps"  at 
Paianga.  Drusklnlnkai.  and  eUewhere.  and 
thence  were  removed  to  the  Orala  and  Turke- 
stan. Nothing  was  known  of  their  fate  until, 
late  in  1946,  one  of  them,  an  American  boy 
visiting  Lithuania  since  1939.  made  his  way 
from  the  Urals  to  western  Germany.  Mim 
of  Lithuania  sleep  outside  thetr  homes.  Tta 
this  reason,  most  of  the  more  recent  de- 
portees sre  women,  children,  and  babes  In 
anna.  It  must  be  noted  that  more  tH^»^ 
700.000  persons  had  disappeared  from  the 
country  under  Soviet  au^plcea  prior  to  1941k 
Some  200.000  persons  vanished  in  1948.  and 
other  victims  are  rounded  up  to  this  date. 

FATS   or   SALTIC    NATIONS 

Lithuania  was  the  last  European  nation  tu 
embrace  Christianity.  The  Christian  world 
looks  with  seeming  Indifference  on  the  will- 
ful destruction  of  the  eastern  European 
Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  In  the  midst 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Destruction  of  the 
Baltic  nations  with  thetr  original  cultures, 
with  their  ancient  languages,  proud  tradi- 
tions, and  a  great  devotion  to  western  civilis- 
ation and  Christianity,  should  not  only 
shock  the  conscience  of  mankind  but  should 
start  a  strong  SBorement  of  protest  through- 
out the  world.  This  Is  not  propaganda  or  a 
domestic  concern  of  Russia — to  whose  rule 
these  nations  were  betrayed  by  the  Rlbben- 
trop-Molotov  pacts  of  1939.  This  can  hap- 
pen to  any  people  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
Just  aa  anyone  may  fall  a  victim  of  homicide. 
so  any  nation  may  become  a  victim  of 
genocide. 

We  greet  wholeheartedly  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  in  adopting  the  Genocide 
Convention.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
39  nations  which  have  already  signed  It  (Rus. 
sia  was  not  one  of  them),  and  to  the  4  na- 
tions which  have  already  ratified  the  conven. 
tlon.  Human  conscience  must  redeem  itself 
by  finding  a  legal  form  of  condemning  the 
barbarity  of  genocide. 

We  hope  all  the  signatory  nations  will  fol- 
low soon  with  their  ratification,  and  we  ap- 
peal to  the  dUtingutshed  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  ratify  the  Uenoctds 
ConvstttlOD. 

Hght  Reverend  Monslgnor  Michael 
L.  Krxissas.  Pastor,  8t.  Oeorge'a  Parish. 
Chicago,  111.;  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor Joseph  K.  Mlllauskas,  Pastor, 
St.  Joseph's  Pariah.  Scranton,  Pa.;  the 
Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  John  Am- 
botas.  Pastor,  Holy  Trinity  Parish. 
Hartford.  Conn.;  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Caslmlr  Urbonavicius,  St. 
Peters'  Bectory.  South  Boston.  Mass.; 
the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Joseph 
A.    Lipktis.    Pastor,    8S.    Peter's    and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 


XX  THS  8BNATB  OT  THB  UHIXBL)  STAHES 

irirfTiiiif.frrfiTTrr-"  (legislmtioe  iag  of 
Mondaw.  Oetdber  17) .  1949 

Ur  MAIXDNE.  Mr.  Presldcat.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appeodix  of  tb«  Rccon  a  copy  of 
H.  R.  3381.  provunnt  for  tbe  consiruc- 
tioo  wjui  opcratloa  of  a  rare  and  preckWA 
MftaU  experinMBt  station  at  Reno.  Her., 
tiptthcr  with  an  aEpianatiOn  of  thl5  bUL 
It  lu«  pasaad  «k»  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tive, has  been  neporled  favorably  to  the 
OtMBii  by  tbe  Cooixnlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  October  18.  1S49. 
and  l5  still  pendtasf  and  win  be  consid- 
ered at  Oie  secofMl  aeaalan  of  the  Bighty- 


DO  diiectlon.  the  bill  and 
ezpUnatlon  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
IB  the  Rboobs.  as  foUovs: 


H.  K. 

A  am  to  ptOTlds  for  ttM  estabitshmn)t  and 
Of  a  rsn  and  jiiitSons  metals 
stsOoa  at  Sno.  Nar. 
M«  U  tnmeUd.  ete^  Tikat  the  SacrvUry  ot 
thi  latartes,  aeSiac  throuth  ^i»  Bummi  ot 
Mfn^.  is  1  III  Ins  las  i1  and  dlractad  to  aatAt>- 
llik.  s<|Mlp.  and  —*''*»**''  a  raaaargh  labora- 
tosfy  at  BsMk  itov^  for 

m  a  asBUr  for  infnnMrtnw 

psaparatioo.  mrtiilhifgy.  use.  aikd 
kStoo  of  the  rare  and  pneioom  OMSais  of 

lailMSif  at  tfcat  n^em. 
c  a.  ror  the  purpoaas  «f  thU  act  tbe 
acting  UirouKk  the  Bureau  of 
Ml  net,  ta  auttkorlaad  to  aequlre  land  and  In- 
tarwti  tiMretn;  to  racelee  and  asaapt  money 
aad  property,  real  or  paraooai.  or  lniere«(a 

•s  a  01%. 

or 

ppojaau  USMsp«all0M  wish  any  pvsea.  Ann. 
agir  ry.  m  nrissifsWnii,  Peden^l.  Stale,  or 
prteata.  Miwey  so  reeeived  sbaU  be  depoalted 
la  tbe  Treasury  of  tbe  UnitrO  Mataa  la  a 
IpasSal  fwMl  or  funda  for  disbiasaaMat  by 
Mm  Boraau  o(  Mlaae  and  shali  n— Ui  avail, 
able  for  tbe  jaipsiii  for  which  raealvad  and 
aaoBptcd  until  aapanSlsd. 

•ac  S  la  ard«r  to  carry  out  the  porpcma 
tt  cbla  act  there  la  herriSy  aatbortrMi  to  be 
appraprtatad.  out  of  any  mo— y  in  the  Treas- 
vry  aaa  o«barwlaa  apptopslatad.  the  sum  of 
tar  t'  t  iiisCloa  aod  equlpmaat 
or  buiirHnji.  laiiiidlin  plumb- 
evitliallaB.  eeoeral 
m  nidtiiiit  aad  appara. 
tua,  the  baeeasary  roads.  walU.  and  k'uuikJ 


iMproeemesta:  and  (b)  tfW.OOO  aMMHDy  for 
tkm  maiatensnce  sad  epvaillaa  of  the  sipen« 
■sat  statkn.  inetwdbiff  pswoasl  serrteea. 
ti^rylHt  aqvlpaMDl,  and  ispaasss  e(  travel 
and  sttbaislsasa. 

BxyisJiATioM  or  nn  mix 
The  purpose  of  B-  M.  MM  U  to  aathorlaa 
tbe  I  iiBSiraoltiMi  and  oparatloo  by  the  Bu> 
raau  ot  Mlnas  at  fadlltlas  at  Raaa^  Metr.. 
for  aspsrMasatal  work  lalatlnc  to  tlM  aslnlnc 
aad  ■stalluny  of  tare  and  praslaw  aataia 
vital  to  tbe  nattonal  security  aad  fOr  ■sdlrtl 
and  sdentlfke  dr»siopfaant> 

Since  l»aO  tbe  Bureau  of  Mlaas  has  used 
facixmas  at  Raao  eootrlouted  by  the  Unl- 
varstty  «f  liaeada.  The  fsvoraMe  report  of 
tbe  Bureau,  dated  June  a  1948.  to  the  Chslr- 
■Ma  of  the  mnas  and  Mtelot  SMkaaamlttee 
of  tbe  ■suae  PwbUe  Lands  'rimiartttas  states 


that  amoskc  tba  aebleveaMBU  of  the  ststloo 
baa  been  Its  aaslstanee  In  the  prodxicUon  of 
radHas  ftaa  waateru  camotlte  used  tn  the 

tributlBf  to  our  knovladca  of  Budaoates  at 
Oak  Kklse. 

The  eoBualttee  Invltas  axtentloo  to  tbe 
full  report  of  the  Bureau  of  M'nas.  quoted 
settlnf  (orth  some  of  the  aoeompllsh- 
lU  gX  tbe  station. 

Due  to  wartlsM  rtpanslmi  of  the  procram 
of  stratsflc  mineral  Invcstlfstkm.  activities 
of  the  station  Increased  sppr«cisbly,  snd  tbe 
Bureau  in  IM3  vas  forced  to  rent  space  In 
Reno  In  addition  to  that  supplied  by  tbe  DnU 
▼ersiry  of  Nrrada.  Not  only  are  tbe  pirs^nt 
f  seUttlea  Inadequate  aad  tacOelent.  but  there 
Is  danger  that  •^be  unlTersfty  may  be  forced 
to  dteeoattBue  the  eslstlBf  ariaugamenta. 
Howeeer.  the  university  has  contributed  a 
acres  of  land  on  Its  campus  for  the  station 
V.thout  cost  to  tbe  Oovenunent. 

"nm  Pnbile  IJuUdtins  Administration  and 
Bureau  of  Mlaoa  haea  sstlmatad  tbat  aiazl- 
mum  expendlttarss  nacaaaary  at  pram  at  eosts 
to  eonsti'uct  aad  equip  an  adequate  station 
would  be  approximately  $750,000.  and  appro- 
priations up  to  this  smount  are  accordingly 
aotborlsad  la  the  bill,  as  are  maximum 
of  aaSO.OOO  annually  for 
and  operation. 

An  Msntleal  bin.  8.  1117.  was  introduced 
Into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Pat  licCASSAW 
(and  Senator  UcCassajt  telephoned  to  the 
committee  from  overseas  to  request  enact- 
ment of  the  bUI). 

The  Nevada  State  Leglalsturc.  with  the 
approval  of  Oov.  VaU  Plttman.  has  memo- 
rialised Congram  to  aoact  this  legislation. 


h  k  ?  Cml  Sail  Necessary  DeTeiopmeBt 
To  lasore  Obedieace  of  the  Orders  of 
IW  C««rts  ia  Upkoldinf  Ow  Aatitrast 
Laws — Text  of  Of  coses  Charted  ia  the 
Cnril  Suit  A^aiost  A  ft  P  Were  AH 
Prcdkalad  •■  Prior  Criauaal  Codtic- 
tiMS— Cril  Action  Will  Prevent  a  Re- 
cwraaca  af  CrimiaaJ  Acts  by  A  &  P 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  Hmon  PATMAN 


IN  TRI  Boon  or  BSPBSSBrrATIVBl 
ruesdop.  October  II.  1H9 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  I  be- 
Ueve.  well  for  each  MsBibtr  of  Consraaa 
and  for  the  pubUc  to  be  advised  of  the 
text  of  the  offenses  charfed  In  the  Oov- 
emment's   complaint  ^tfainst   the   New 


York  Great  Atlantic  k  Padrtc  Tea  Co.. 
Inc..  and  others.  These  charges  are  not 
new  chATges.  for  as  th«  complaint  states, 
on  SeptMBber  21.  1M«.  the  defendanU^ 
A  k  P—were  convicted  of  conduct  sub- 
stantially idenUcal  with  th«  conduct 
charted  in  the  present  complaint  and 
these  convictions  were  sustained  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  A  *  P  did  rot  appeal 
its  criminal  conviction  to  the  United 
Statas  ftuproDa  Court.  It  paid  Its  fine 
and  «ml  Ha  way— free  at  least  until 
caught  again.  Pines  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  not  luflleteiit  to  d^ter  giants 
like  A  t  P  from  golBff  right  back  to  the 
practices  on  which  they  are  convicted. 

HOT  A  aiMCLs  A  a  p  rroaa  wnx  as  cu»io  ar 
cnn.  sun 

The  Government  does  not  suggest  that 
a  single  A  A  P  store  bt-  closed,  but  simply 
asks  that  a  recurrence  of  these  criminal 
acta  by  which  A  *  P  was  coiAVlcted  be 
prevented.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpoae  this  unlawful  combination  al« 
ready  eonvlcted  should  be  broken  up  into 
its  10  or  more  component  parts.  This 
will  mean  more  competition,  and  more 
competition  means  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

sap  MTTLTI-MaUOH-BOlLAa  PaOPAGANSA  DSIVB 
INDIMCT  MSTBOa  OT  UrTlMUMTIOM  AND  CON- 
TSMPT 

The  continued  propaganda  drive  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  I:  Pacific  Tea  Co..  Inc., 
l>€fore  Its  case  is  tried  in  the  courts  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  bold  attempt  at  in- 
timidaUon.  It  would  appear  from  the 
thousands  of  advertisements,  in  which 
A  Ai  P  tries  its  case  In  the  newspapers, 
that  It  ha.s  utter  contempt  for  the  courts 
of  this  land.  A  criminal  standing  de- 
nuded of  its  cloak  of  respectability,  such 
as  A  i(  P  has  proven  to  be.  comes  with 
bad  grace  to  the  puiilic  to  plead  its  cause. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  A  L  P's 
deceptive  and  pernicious  propaganda 
campaign  will  baclcfire.  This  may  b« 
true,  for  when  the  criminal  facts  of  A  & 
F"s  conviction  became  fully  known  the 
public  will  become  aware  of  the  false- 
hoods contained  in  A  It  P's  full-page  ad- 
vertisements. Once  the  public  is  aware 
of  A  t  P's  methods  of  doing  business,  for 
which  they  have  been  criminally  con- 
victed under  the  antitnm  laws.  A  t  P 
win  have  shot  its  last  bolt.  The  fact  is 
that  thousands  of  hometown  merchants 
and  small  manufacturers  have  taken  up 
A  L  P's  propaganda  challenge.  The  pub- 
lic— the  housewife,  the  breadwinner — in 
countless  numbers  now  understand*  A 
k  P's  mad-dog  tactics.  A  &  P  runs  wild 
snipping  here  and  biting  there,  but  the 
cold,  hard  facts  of  its  criminal  conviction 
stand  unchallenged. 

The  offenses  charged  against  A  &  P  In 
the  civil  suit  as  contained  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's complaint  against  the  New 
York  Great  Atlantic  L  Pacific  Tea  Co.. 
Inc..  and  others,  as  contained  in  part  IV 
of  the  complaint,  follow: 
Iw  TH«  CMrrcD  States  District  Coust  roa 

THB   SotrrussM   DiataiCT  or   Nsw    Yoas, 

Umtu)  6TATSS  OF  AsuEicA  V.  Thx  Nrw  YoaK 

OaSAT    ATLAMTX    *    PacITIC    TSA    CO.,    IJ»C., 
K7  AL. 

COKVLAIKT 

fart  IV.  Ogetue*  c/iarped 
tl.  Beginning  in  or  about  the  year  1925. 
and  eontlnulnir  thereafter  up  to  and  inclrd- 
^  ttaa  dau  ox  the  ming  of  thU  complaint. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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tha  defendsiits,  •.'\ch  well  knowing  all  the 
matters  si;d  things  hereinbefore  alleged,  have 
been  and  now  are  engaged  In  a  combination 
and  conspiracy  to  restrain  unreasonably,  and 
puriiisnt  tn  said  ootnblnatlon  and  conspiracy, 
have  tn  fact  unreasonably  reaCralaad  the 
aforeaald  Interstace  trnde  and  oomaarce  In 
the  production,  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  aale  of  food  and  food  producu  antoug 
the  several  States  of  the  Dnited  Statea,  and 
have  combined  and  conspired  to  monopolUe 
a  substantial  part  of  the  aforesaid  Interstats 
trsde  and  commerce  In  food  end  food  prod- 
ucts produced,  manufactured,  distributed, 
and  sold  throvighout  tbe  United  States.  In 
violation  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  net  of  Con- 
gress of  July  2.  18CM).  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawlul 
reatralnta  and  monopolies"  (26  Stat.  209,  15 
U.  S.  C.  sec.  1  and  2) ,  as  amended,  commonly 
known  as  the  Sherman  Act.  Defendants 
threaten  to  continue  such  offenses  and  will 
continue  them  unless  the  relief  hereinafter 
prayed  for  In  this  complaint  is  granted. 

22.  The  aforesaid  combination  and  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  and 
to  monopolize  a  substantial  part  of  trade  and 
commerce,  has  consisted  of  a  continuing 
agreement  and  concert  of  action  amon^  the 
defendants  tbe  substantial  terms  of  which 
have  been  that  the  defendants  agree: 

A  To  obtain  for  themselves,  under  the 
dual  threat  to  withdraw  their  patronage  or 
to  manufacture  for  themselves,  systematic 
discriminatory  price  preferences  over  their 
retail  competitors  In  the  purchase  of  man- 
ufactured and  processed  foods  and  food 
products — 

( 1 )  By  compelling  suppliers,  between  1925 
and  1936.  to  pay  so-called  brokerage  fees  to 
defendants'  own  employees  on  food  and  food 
products  purchased  by  defendants. 

(2)  By  Inducing  suppliers,  between  1936 
and  1940.  to  reduce  Invoice  prices  on  food 
and  food  products  purchased  by  defendants 
by  the  amounts  theretofore  paid  to  defend- 
ants' employees  as  so-called  brokerage  fees. 

(3)  By  requiring  suppliers,  since  1940  to 
discontinue  selling  food  and  food  products 
either  to  defendants  or  to  any  of  defend- 
ants' competitors  through  brokers. 

(4)  By  coercing  suppliers  to  secretly  main- 
tain two  price  structures  on  their  food  and 
food  products,  the  lower  of  which  would  be 
charged  to  defendants  and  the  higher  to 
defendants'  competitors. 

(5)  By  requiring  suppliers  to  give  defend- 
ants secret  preferential  prices  and  secret 
preferential  discounts  on  food  and  food 
products  purchased  by  defendants. 

(6)  By  coercing  suppliers  to  grant  prefer- 
ential allowances  and  rebates  to  defendants 
upon  various  pretexts  unrelated  to  any  ac- 
tual savings  by  or  services  to  such  sup- 
pliers— 

(a)  By  systematically  exacting  from  sup- 
pliers large  and  arbitrarily  fixed  rebates 
called  advertising  allowances  in  return  for 
merely  token  advertising  performance. 

(b)  By  encouraging  suppliers  to  violate 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  through  the  use 
of  rlgged-up  contracts  describing  defend- 
ants' unlawful  discounts  as  costs  savings 
allowances  or  purporting  otherwise  to  jus- 
tify such  unlawful  discounts. 

(c)  By  demanding  fron  suppliers  si>e- 
dal  newspaper  -supplement  allowances  and 
special  circular  allowances  foi  the  publi- 
cation of  advertisements  In  which  only  de- 
fendimts'  merchandise  is  advertised  and  for 
which  suppliers  are  required  to  pay  defend- 
ants' entire  publication  costs  plus  100  per- 
cent. 

(d)  By  demanding  preferential  discounts 
and  allowances  from  suppliers  for  so-called 
floor-space  rentals,  stores  sales  service,  fea- 
ture payments,  label  and  container  allow- 
ances, sign  space  rentals,  mass  displays,  and 
collateral  merchandising  support,  all  of 
which  are  pretended  services  that  defendants 


purportedly  render  on  behalf  of  suppliers  but 
which  are  In  reality  performed  by  defendants 
In  their  own  bahaif  In  tha  ordinary  couraa 
of  retailing  defendants'  own  marchandiaa. 
B.  To  obtain  (or  thematlvaa,  UDdar  tha 
threat  to  withdraw  their  patronaga,  system- 
atio  dlacriminatory  prlea  prafaranoaa  over 
thair  retail  oompetltors  in  tbt  purchas*  of 
produce — 

(1)  By  oompalUng  growara.  ahlppers.  and 
jobbers,  between  1925  and  1036,  to  pay  so- 
called  brokerage  fees  to  Acco,  on  lu  pur- 
chases of  produce  for  defendants'  retailing 
subaldlaries. 

(2)  By  inducing  growers,  ahlppers.  and 
jobbers,  between  1936  and  1940.  to  reduce 
Invoice  prices  on  produce  purchased  by  Acco 
for  defendanu'  retailing  subsidiaries  by  the 
amounts  theretofore  paid  to  Acco  as  so- 
called  brokerage  fees. 

(3 1  By  causing  Acco  to  undertake  a  series 
of  inconsistent  functions  and  obligations  in- 
cluding, among  others,  its  actirlUee  — 

(a)  As  selling  broker  for  shippers  and  as 
buying  agent  for  defendants'  retailing  sub- 
sidiaries from  the  same  shippers. 

(b)  As  buying  broker  for  jobbers  and  as 
LCL  buying  agent  for  defendanU'  retaUlng 
subsidiaries  from  the  same  jobbers. 

(c)  As  auction  seller  for  shippers  and  as 
auction  buyer  for  defendants'  retaUlng  sub- 
sidiaries on  the  same  auctions. 

(d)  As  a  consignee  selling  consigned  prod- 
uce both  to  defendants'  retaUlng  subsidiaries 
and  to  defendants'  competitors. 

(4)  By  causing  superior  quality  produce 
handled  by  Acco  to  be  diverted  to  defend- 
ants" retailing  subeidiarles  and  inferior 
quality  produce  handled  by  Acco  to  be  di- 
verted to  defendants'  competitors. 

(5)  By  compelling  shippers  to  extend  so- 
called  cash  discounts  to  Acco,  on  Its  piu- 
chases  of  produce  for  defendants'  retaUlng 
subsidiaries,  without  requiring  Acco  to  as- 
sume the  usual  risks  proper  to  and  normaUy 
undertaken  by  cash  buyers. 

(6)  By  causing  Acco  to  refrain  from  Uklng 
so-called  cash  discounts  on  produce  bought 
or  procured  by  Acco  for  Us  patrons  other 
than  defendants'  retailing  subsidiaries. 

(7)  By  Insisting  thst  shippers  that  sell 
produce  to  Acco  on  sales  arrival  terms  sur- 
render to  Acco  the  right  to  fix  unUaterally 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  such  produce. 

(8)  By  requiring  independent  produce  job- 
bers to  buy  through  and  pay  Acco  a  profit 
or  brokerage  fee  on  car  lots  of  produce  as 
a  condition  of  selling  less  than  car  lots  of 
produce  back  to  defendants'  retailing  sub- 
sidiaries. 

•  9)  By  selling  car  lots  of  produce  to  Inde- 
pendent jobbers  under  agreements  providing 
that  defendants'  retailing  subsidiaries  re- 
purchase parts  of  the  same  produce  from 
the  same  jobbers  in  LCL  quantities  at  the 
same  prices  paid  by  the  jobbers  for  car 
lots. 

(10)  By  collecting  unnecessary  and  du- 
plicate brokerage  fees,  on  produce  transac- 
tions among  others  than  defendants;  where 
no  brokerage  sen'ice  has  been  rendered  by 
defendants  and  where  the  actual  brokerage 
service  has  been  previously  performed  and 
collected  for  by  independent  brokers. 

(11)  By  secretly  organizing,  controlling, 
and  dominating  cooperative  associations  of 
growers  snd  shippers  handling  substantial 
portions  of  the  annual  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table crop  of  the  United  Estates  and  Induc- 
ing such  associations  to  turn  over  such  pro- 
duce to  Acco  for  disposal  to  defendants'  re- 
tailing subsidiaries  or  to  others  on  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  prices  as  defendants 
elect. 

(12)  By  organizing  contract  committees  of 
growers  and  shlppvers  of  produce  In  order  to 
bring  such  producers  more  closely  within 
Accos  Influence  and  thereby  to  Increase  Ac- 
cos  preferential  buying  opportunities. 


(It)  By  allocating  Acco's  profits,  on  aalaa 
to  defendanu'  compatitora  and  on  brolwraga 
transactions  on  behalf  of  others  than  da* 
fandanu,  to  dafandaata'  rttnitinR  subaldl- 
artaa  in  ttM  form  of  eradtta  to  their  mail 
opera  Uons. 

C.  To  interfera  unrtaaonably  with  the  buy- 
ing opportunities  of  competing  retailers— 

(1)  By  requiring  many  suppliers  to  in- 
creaae  prices  charged  and  to  be  charged  to 
such  competing  retailers  fur  store  dour  de- 
livered food  and  food  products. 

(2)  By  requiring  many  suppliers  to  dis- 
continue the  offering  of  premium  deals  to 
such  competing  retailers  In  connection  with 
their  purchases  of  food  and  food  products. 

(3)  By  entering  Into  a  series  of  agree- 
ments with  many  suppliers  providing  that 
competing  retailers,  whose  lack  of  capital 
and  storage  facilities  requires  them  to  buy 
in  job  lots  through  brokers,  would  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  buy  the  food  and  food 
products  of  such  suppliers  throiigh  brokers. 

D.  To  utUlze  their  food  manufacturing  and 
processing  plants  and  faculties  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  insure  that  defendants  secure  food 
and  food  products  both  from  their  own 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  and  from  other 
nuuiufacturers  at  lower  buj'ing  prices  than 
thoae  paid  by  their  retail  competitors  for 
the  same  food  and  food  products — 

(1)  By  selling  the  fxxls  and  food  paoducta 
manufactured  in  defei'^dants*  own  plants  (a) 
to  defendants'  competitors  at  regular  bUl- 
tng  prices,  and  (b)  to  defendants'  retailing 
subsidiaries  at  less  than  regular  billing  prloea 
when  necessary  to  circumvent  State  mini- 
mum mark-up  laws  or  to  underprlce  other 
retailers  handling  brands  of  comparable 
quality  manufactured  by  other  manuf acttir- 
ers. 

(2)  By  entering  upon,  withdrawing  froin, 
or  agreeing  to  abstain  from  the  manufacture 
of  particular  foods  and  food  products  pri- 
marily with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  there- 
by depressing  buying  prices  to  be  cfTered 
and  quoted  to  defendants  for  similar  prod- 
ucts of  comparable  quality  manufactured  by 
other  manufacturers. 

(3)  By  coercing  other  food  manufacturers 
to  seU  particular  foods  and  food  producta 
to  defendants  at  discriminatory  prices  by 
means  of  threats  thfit  defendants  will  them- 
selves enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  such 
products  If  such  discriminatory  prices  ara 
not  granted. 

(4)  By  utUlzing  the  profits  of  defendants' 
manufacturing  subsidiaries,  on  sales  to  de- 
fendants' competitors,  first  to  offset  loaaea 
or  profit  reductions  occasioned  by  their  re- 
duced bUllngs  to  defendanu'  retaUlng  sub- 
sidiaries, as  aforesaid,  and  then  by  allocating 
all  residual  profits  to  defendants'  retailing 
subsidiaries  In  the  form  of  credits  to  their 
retaU  operations. 

B.  To  expend  their  retaU  sales,  increaaa 
their  percentage  participation  In  selected  re- 
taU areas,  and  to  suppress  and  to  eliminate 
the  competition  of  independent  grocers,  meat 
dealers,  and  local  food  chains — 

(1)  By  crediting  to  retail  operations  tha 
savings  resulting  from  their  discriminatory 
buying  program  so  as  to  permit  them  to  im- 
derseU  retail  competition. 

(2)  By  sellUig  below  their  cost  of  doing 
business  in  sel<!cted  retail  areas  and  recoup- 
ing such  losses  by  selling  at  higher  price*  In 
less  competitive  retail  areas. 

(3)  By  utilizing  the  profits  secured  from 
Acco's  Inconsistent  functioning  on  behalf 
of  defendants  and  defendants'  competitors  aa 
credits  to  defendants'  retail  operations  for 
the  purpose  of  tmderselllng  retail  competi- 
tors. 

(4)  By  utlllzlixg  the  profiu  secured  from 
their  manufactvulng  operations,  on  sales  to 
their  retail  stores  and  on  aales  to  their  re- 
taU coapatttors  at  proportloaatcly  unequal 
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M  cr«diu  to  tf*f«iMUnu'  r«uai  ap«m 
«« 
mmimr  gMMy  to  — fliiU  tfefllr  ■oavaOMn  •* 
rctaU. 

<•>  By 
Vnttod  SUM*  wiMffwIo  artHMteata  MM  at 

tai:  AMI  balow  ttoair  piMM  Im  whar  raUiU 
ar«M  wiUl  Mm  4MlMtf  pOTMMl^a  osoapMlon 
of  awto  Miaotart  rMatt  wi^liali  la  acbtatatL 
obIm  tTTWii  trom  oth«r  relaU  artai  and 
froaa  Acco  and  tbair  maauXacturlog  lubaldl- 
artaa.  m  well  as  from  the  Mviogs  accrulof 
from  dlaoimlnatflry  buying  practloea  to  off- 
aa^  the  loaaea  or  reduction!  tn  proAta  lacl- 
daat  to  sucb  eelected  area  prlc^  cutting 

n.  During  the  period  of  time  CDTered  by 
thla  oomplstnt.  and  for  the  purpoaa  at  foraa- 
tnf  aotf  effectuating  the  a/oreaaid  eombtiMi- 
tlOB  and  eonaptTBcy  to  rvetraln  and  to  ino»o^ 
oUae  ttaa  tsterstata  trade  and  eommaree  here- 

and  (■■oncwted  actton  hava  tfona  tha  mtnss 

which,  aa  hereinbefora  attagad.  tbey  eoawplrad 

ta  do. 

m.  Ob  Pataniary  M.  1M4  aU  tba  dataManta 

la  ware  named  aa  dafandanu  in  a 

IbXanaatloB   fUad   la   tha   United 

rot  tba  Baaaam  XMatrtct 


omfelnlngand 
to  Ttoiata  aaetlnwa  1  and  a  of  tlw 
Acs  by  Tlrtaa  at  aoMUtet  autoataoU- 
aUf  MiBUeal  with  tlia  eonduet  eb«r«ad  in 
thla  cnawpiatnt.  Ott  Saptaaaber  21.  l»4t.  eucb 
defezMlante  ware  oonvlcted  of  oonduct  sub- 
Hwitlallj  Idantleal  wtUi  tha  eonduet  charted 
htMtm  (Oattcd  StmUt  *.  Th*  New  fork  Gremt 
JkUmmtt*  S  PmaAlte  Tern  Comkpanp,  Inc^  et  al^ 
{tn  yad  S«pp.  aadn.  and  thaaa  oooTlctlooa 
vaaa  anatalnad  on  appeal  {United  States  v. 
The  New  York  Great  Atlantic  S  Peci$c  Tem 
CompoMf.  Inc.  et  ei^  (173  F.  (dd)  78) ),  an 
rtbniary  a«.  1M0. 


Latttiwi  •f 


LalMMYtorj  at  L«s 
Vef  as.  Net. 


EXTENSION  OP  RBMARK8 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NALONE 

or  imaa*  :^2j* 

ni  Tm  mtATB  op  thb  oiotsd  states 

WedJtstdttg.  October  29  (leffiaianve  day  of 
Momda»,  October  17) .  1949 

Ut.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
niumlinoua  coa>ent  to  have  Inserted  In 
of  Um  HaooB»  a  ktter  ad- 
to  Uw  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  an  oflHlBe  of  tha  ba.«^e  dat*  and  In- 
Hrmatttm  nitttm  to  ibe  location  of  tiM 
MfCfMBle  IftborsKnT  «t   or   near   Lm 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoio. 
as  foDovs: 

Bon.  W.  9rvAn  Stmomvoj*. 
Starwtary  of  the  A*r  /orca, 
^eat^pM  Wmmtmg. 
WmaiUnttom.  D.  C. 

IMua  Ma.  SacaaxAST:  In  acoordanca  with 
our  eoBvaraattoa.  I  am  encloaing  a  brief 
autaaant  of  what  I  believe  to  ba  tba  tnfor- 
mattonaaadad by  yofor  n«w eoauatklae  nhtch 
I  undwtaad.  you  art  aaUtag  vp  to  detc-. 
mlaa  t&obM*  arttiabta loeatlon  for  tba  high- 
povar  aaparaonlc  laboratory. 

Of  couraa.  you  are  familiar  with  the  fen« 
aral  duielopaiujl  of  tha  latlon  or  aouthern 
ICp*ada  aaar  Hooear  (BaoMar)  Dam.  wbaM 
tliara  la  naarty  laojMO  Braa  hnraipoaai  at  a 
vary  laar  aoM  aa  ta*  awttebbaard  aad  aa  la- 
eluded  In  tha  vtatement  a  large  power  capac* 


Ity  of  off-peak  or  eeooodary  powwr  that  wotUd 

or  eouraa.  yoa  ara  alao  faaiillar  wtth  the 
fact  that  Brldga  Canyon  and  other  Oamiiop- 
ta  wtu  protaaMy  eome  akiag  aa  the  Coto- 
Brrer  ui  dva  ttoM  aad  alao  the  fact  that 
of  tba  beat  eoal  la  tba  oeoatry  la  avaU- 
aWe  wttbla  juat  a  few  atUaa  of  caatcm  Ne- 
vada. In  Utab.  and  that  plenty  of  eooltnc 
water  la  aaaBalHi  tn  tba  laaaiiolr  ao  that 
vary  low-eoat  alaam  power  could  be  devel- 
oped. 

It  la  not  nacaaaary  to  aay  that  there  la 
adequate  water  supply. 

or  couiaa.  I,  like  you.  want  the  moet  (eaal- 
bie  and  nwat  aSctent  alta  for  this  important 
work,  but  I  would  be  raaalm  In  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  give  you  the  baale  InfanaaaMB  froaa 
wblcb  your  coaamlttee  aiay  eaaapNta  tba 
Investigation. 

I  win  loafe  forward  to  baailng  ftaaa  yoa. 


W.  Maumb. 


LOCATIOH   or  SmXSONIC   LASOtATOaT  AT 
LAS  VSeAS.  MBT. 

A  atmaatad  lucntton  for  tba  blgb-powar 
auparaoolc  laboratory  In  the  vlcUUty  uf  Laa 
V^aa.  Mav..  haa  the  following  advantages  to 
remmmand  It: 

(a)  The  nearby  location  of  the  Hoover 
Dam  power  plant  and  Its  Interconnected 
system  provldea  an  assured  power  supply, 
ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  laboratory. 
Large  power  capacity  can  be  made  available 
at  off-paak  periods  and  continuous  power  In 
suAdaot  amotint  can  be  msdi  available  to 
meet  the  average  requirementa. 

(b)  Potential  developmenta  at  Brldga 
Canyon  and  otbar  polnta  on  the  Colorado. 
which  will  be  totareoonaeted  wtth  the  pres- 
ent power  aystam.  will  assure  ample  capacity 
to  aaaat  any  future  requlremenu. 

fc>  Loeadoo  of  the  testing  laboratory  can 
ba  provldad  wtthm  a  short  distance  of  rail, 
road  tacllltles.  water  supply,  and  adeqtiate 
shopping  centers  A  suitable  terrain  for  anch 
a  laboratory  a  available  and  for  tha  loca- 
tam  of  an  adeqfasta  coaununlty  eenter,  yet 
far  enougb  removed  from  any  peasant  urbaa 
caoter  to  avoid  disturbance  to  aslstttig  raal- 
danta. 

(d>  An  airfield  adequate  for  testing -eenter 
fadlltlaa  and  f«a  Army  raqulrarnents  already 
aslaca.  Tbla  alrflald  la  apart  from  and  too* 
latad  fro«n  tbe  ooaunarclai  airport  at  preaani 
aarvlnc  this  area. 

(e)  The  dry  cJlmato  la  Maal  for  the  teat- 
tnc  laboratory  purpoaaa. 

(f>  The  climate  U  pleasant  and  sultaMa 
for  locating  paitonnel.  Oood  shopping  and 
racreatlonat  fadlitlai  axlat  and  tbU  area  U 
rapidly  developing  Into  a  dealrable  real- 
den  tlal  loeatlon.  aa  atteated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  Las  Vegas  and  Boulder  City.  Nev. 
Tba  national  park  located  at  Lake  Mead, 
and  to  ^>e  extended  down  the  Oolarado  to 
Davla  Dam.  ftS  miln  downstraam.  provides 
laavaaaaBf  raereatlonal  facJMtlaa. 

(g)  Loa  Angalae  to  IH  boora*  dtatant  by 
plana  and  ovwmlfbt  by  trtin.  Traaaoootl- 
nental  railroad  and  air  Una  faellltlaa  are 
availabla; 


AJ^tss  of  Chief  Juitice  Jdlin  P.  Hitgmt 
•i  tk«  Sapdftar  Caart  of  MassaciittsetU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

IN  THB  BOOB  OP  BBPRBBKirrATIVBB 

Wednesdttt.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  McCORMACXL    Mr.  Sptakar.  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


Include  a  culofry  rendered  by  our  former 
colleaftie.  Hon.  John  P.  Hlgglns.  Chief 
Jiisllce  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
occasioo  of  the  burial  servicea  oX  the 
late  Abraham  Pinanski.  an  aaaociara 
Justice  of  said  superior  court. 

Jud^e  Plnan^kl  wan  an  outstanding 
American,  an  outstanding  lawyer  and 
jurist.  He  devoted  his  immual  talents 
In  the  best  Interests  of  his  fellow  men. 
giving  uniiringly  oi  his  time  aad  energy 
In  ail  good  causes,  and  particulai  ly  wiiii- 
ooi  retard  to  raca.  ootor  or  creed  in  the 
rvHffleus  and  chartlable  field. 

ms  death  Is  felt  keenly  by  the  people 
of  Massachusetts. 

Rablu  Klaasner.  Rabbi  Mandel.  Judge  Kap- 
lao.  the  famiiy.  and  friends  of  tha  lata 
JufeUoa  Plnanakl.  «a  we.  the  noembers  of  tl^a 
Judiciary  of  Maasachusctts.  assemble  In  thla 
bouae  of  Ood  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  departed  ooUeaguc.  we  are  mindful  ot 
the  value  of  his  friendship  and  tba  barttaga 
of  a  model  public  lilc  that  be  haa  bequcatbsd 
to  ua. 

It  Is  only  a  few  waaka  ago  that  he  worked 
by  our  Side  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel,  the  Joy  cf  his  companionship,  shared 
our  tasks,  and  strove  with  his  vaJlaut  heart 
and  mind  to  Improve  our  personal  happiness. 

Who  can  reflect  upon  tha  nature  of  thla 
man.  his  wUi.  hla  heart,  hla  coaacianre.  bJa 
dlgoJty  and  not  believe  that  he  was  made  to 
be  one  with  Ood.  a  partaker  of  Ris  blaaaad- 
nsaa.  and  a  companion  of  His  eternity. 

Ftw  men  have  played  so  brilliant  a  role  in 
the  Judicial  life  of  Masaachusetu  as  did  our 
departed  colleague.  For  nearly  40  years  he 
baa  been  a  leader  at  the  bar  and  on  tba 
bench. 

Truly  "a  great  oak  has  fallen  in  tbe  forest 
of  public  life  It  feU  not  when  Its  leaves 
had  gone  and  Its  t>ranches  were  bare  and  tt 
had  lost  Its  tWAUty  but  rather  at  the  very 
height  of  Its  perfection,  of  Its  usefulness,  and 
Its  charm.  It  was  still  putting  forth  Its 
brancbaa,  its  leaves  were  yet  green:  its  roots 
struck  dally  deeper  Into  the  aoU  of  otv 
affaetloB.'* 

Juatlca  Ptxanskl  raced  a  sequence  of  tvents 
In  his  life  from  early  boyhood  to  tha  time 
of  hts  death  for  which  his  abUlty.  h!a  char- 
acter, and  his  personality  ware  exactly  fitted. 
Tba  tumult  of  our  tlaaea  wtth  Ita  complexity 
of  probjama  aalarflad  bla  eapaetty  for  buman 
aarrtoa.  Ba  could  combine  with  symphonia 
aaaa  any  dlaeordant  elementa  abotit  htm. 
Indeed  ha  made  such  use  of  hla  talents  t 
tba  peo^  of  the  Commonwealth  he  ser  «l 
looked  upon  him  aa  a  modal  of  repreeeniative 
govai  uwent  and  Ita  finest  personal  embodl- 
aaant. 

Re  bronfht  to  fatOtM  Itta  tlw  rieb  cxparl- 
ence  of  aaay  yaara  aa  a  trial  lawyw.  He  waa 
Incorruptible  and  hoocst.  Be  waa  atnocrs 
and  dependable.  In  any  society  tl-.a  was 
genial  and  cbarmlng  company,  and  In  any 
Ufa  bla  waa  a  meaaablp  worth  forming  and 


I  fenerotu  to  a  fault  aad  bla  patlaaae 
a«a  moouroeotal.  He  lovad  Ufa  and  valued 
tba  trlandablpa  ef  all  daasea  of  people,  helped 
BMay,  fenirt  vary  few^aad  tboaa  not  by  ki- 
tantioB.  Tba  ordinary  tbla«i  abo«t  aim  ware 
dlacaralMa  at  a  glance.  Howaver  wbat 
seamad  ordbiary  was  merely  a  cloak  draped 
around  a  aMa  ef  unc<mimon  ability  aad  un- 
fuaaiBtJB  Baaaaai  of  character. 

U  I  were  to  alagle  out  one  attribute  of  hla 
character.  I  would  designate  kindness  aa  tba 
ouutandlng  quality  that  draw  to  him  ao 
toaof  Maaaa  and  adailiura.  AUboogb  poa- 
M*Md  ef  tbe  vortd'a  foeda  aa  BManaad  la  a 
Ruuarial  aaaaa.  there  waa  aelBii^  ef  aa 
arlatocrae  la  tha  Ufa  and  tiMrarlir  of  ear 
friend.  Ha  aeat  tared  hla  benefaeUona 
amoaf  tha  lowly  and  needy  of  aoelety.  Baoa 
and  color  ware  never  considered  by  blm  when 
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dispensing  charity  and  there  was  no  osten- 
tation In  the  manner  of  giving.  His  funda- 
mental trait  of  kindness  Is  so  well  expressed 
In  a  poem  by  John  Boyle  ORelily; 

"What  is  the  real  good? 
I  aaked  in  musing  mood. 
Tlien  within  my  boscm 
Softly  this  I  heard: 
Bach  heart  holds  tbe  secret; 
Ineas  is  the  word." 


His  death  coming  at  any  time  would  have 
been  a  tragedy.  However,  coming  as  It  did  in 
the  ssenlth  of  his  life  and  as  he  was  approach- 
ing the  fullness  of  his  capacity  to  serve 
makes  the  loss  to  the  people  of  Massiicliu- 
setts  more  Irraparable  and  profound.  He, 
however,  leaves  briUnd  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment attainable  by  any  man.  a  legacy  of  love 
and  reapact  by  all  who  knew  him. 


Stahis  of  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  De- 
▼elopments  Under  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, 17  Western  States,  J'jae  30, 
1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  HrvAoa 

IN  THB  SBNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  i9  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17) .  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  statement 
outlining  the  status  of  irrigation  and 
reclamation  developments  under  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  17  Western 
States.  June  30.  1949. 

This  statement  is  a  supplement  to  the 
report  Included  in  the  CoNCREssiONAL 
Record  on  pages  9950  to  9953  of  the 
second  aession  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
In  1MB  and  In  the  1948  reprmt  of  my 
debates  on  the  Senate  floor. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  orinted  in  the 
RzcoRD.  as  follows: 
BrsTus  or  Ibrication  and  Rrclasiation  Dk- 

VILOPMSKTS    UHDCa    THX    BtTSSAU   OF    ReCLA- 

MATIOIV.  17  Wbtxriv  Statxs,  Jckz  30.  1949 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  on  August  6.  1£48, 
to  be  exact,  I  had  tba  plaasure  of  reporting 
on  tbe  status  of  irrigation  and  power  de- 
velopment imder  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
At  that  time  my  remarks  along  with  com- 
plete tabulations  relative  to  the  program 
appeared  on  fMges  9950  through  9953  of  the 
CoifcaaaaioNAi.  Rxcoao;  and  in  the  1948  re- 
print of  my  debates  on  the  Senate  floor.  To- 
day, I  should  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
the  reclamation   program. 

As  Is  wall  known,  the  limiting  factor  on 
^rlgatlon  in  tha  West  is  the  avallabUity  of 
water  that  can  ba  acooomlcally  delivered  to 
land  that  can  ba  made  p.-oductive  through 
the  artificial  application  of  irrigation  water. 
Generally  speaking,  the  limit  of  irrigation  in 
the  West  haa  been  placed  at  approximately 
40,000.000  acrea  out  of  a  total  of  areas  in  the 
17  Weetem  SUtea  of  1,182.000.000  acres. 

Atmut  22,000,000  acres  are  now  under  Ir- 
k^lgation  principally  through  private  enter- 
prise, but  including  about  3,150.000  acrea 
which  have  been  brought  under  irrigation 
(>\ill  supply)  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  OtBce  of  Indian  Affairs. 

la  addition  to  this  acreage  Reclamation 
proeUba  jupplementai  water  for  2.800.000 
acres. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  sig- 
nificant Increases  In  Reclamation's  irriga- 
tion program: 

Area  for  which  constructed  works  are  ca- 
pable of  providing  full  water  supply  in- 
creased 100.000  acres  while  the  area  for  which 
supplemental  water  is  available  increased 
380,000  acres.  Project  areas  under  construc- 
tion or  on  which  work  has  been  authorized 
Increased  almost  600,000  acres  (full  supply) 
and  170.000  acres  (supplemental  supply). 
The  under-investigation  or  potential  cata- 
gorles  increased  3,100,000  acres  for  the  full 
supply  and  about  1,000.000  acres  for  the 
supplemental  suuply.  Tbla  rapresants  ap- 
proximately a  5.200,000  incraaaa  In  the  total 
project  acreage.  The  installed  power  capac- 
ity has  been  increased  by  apintsimataly  500,- 
000  kilowatts. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  greatest  sin- 
gle i^ncy  In  the  world  engaged  in  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  land  and  water 
resources  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  western  United  States. 
This  agency  was  created  more  tlian  47  years 
ago  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Reclamation  Act  introduced  by 
the  great  legislator  from  our  State,  the  late 
Senator  Francis  O.  Newlands. 

Tbla  great  organization  has  invested  mora 
tiian  a  bUlion  and  one-half  dollars  in  recla- 
mation projects  wiiich  have  contribute  4 
many  times  that  sum  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  in  taxes.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
Investment  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasviry  of 
the  United  States  by  the  water  and  power 
users  of  the  West.  Every  State  in  the  Nation 
benefits  from  reclamation  dollars  which 
axe  appropriated  annually  by  the  Congress. 
Prom  Connecticut  to  Callfomla,  and  from 
Mitine  to  Mexico  reclamation  projects  cre- 
ate employment  and  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  these  communities.  Be- 
cause it  is  from  the  many  areas  outside  the 
reclamation  region  that  the  major  portion 
of  equipment  and  supplies  used  in  reclama- 
tion structiares  are  buUt  and  manufactured. 
Benefits  to  areas  other  than  the  reclamation 
area  do  not  end  here  with  construction  ma- 
terials. The  wealth  created  on  these  proj- 
ects automatically  causes  a  demand  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  clothes,  household 
equipment,  farm  equipment,  and  thousands 
of  other  items  manufactured  in  the  East. 
North.  South,  and  Central  States. 

In  this  connection  it  will  bear  repeating 
that  the  economy  of  the  II  States  of  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  regions  is  almost 
whoUy  dependent  on  the  irrigation  develop- 
ments that  have  led  to  the  tremendous 
growth  in  population  since  the  turn  of  tha 
century.  It  will  be  irrlgatkm  expansion  as 
well  as  the  hydroelectric  power  developments 
in  multiple-purpose  reclamation  projects 
that  will  enatile  the  West  to  continue  to 
grow  and  to  continue  to  be  a  major  factor 
in  the  future  development  and  security  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  people  of  the  17  far  western  States 
which  make  up  the  vast  arid  and  sem'arld 
areas  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  Federal 
reclamation  program  for  complete  conserva- 
tion of  water  resourcss  for  the  development 
of  irrigated  lands,  vritr  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power,  to  assist  in  repayment 
of  costs  and  to  assxire  maximum  use  of  the 
water  and  land  reaoorces.  The  country  at 
large  was  likewise  concerned  with  thla  great 
reclamation  conservation  pro<»Tam  which  wea 
Initiated  under  President  Theodor  Roosevelt 
when  the  Congress  adopted  the  reclamation 
law  of  1902:  and  it  has  continued  its  Interest 
and  concern  for  furthering  the  reclamation 
jM-ogram  dtn'ing  the  47  yvars  since  the  na- 
tional Irrigation  policy  was  written  Into  the 
Federal  statutes. 

These  figures  are.  in  the  main,  taken  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  ofBcial  crop  re- 
port, the  Reclamation  Program,  and  from 
data  avaUable  in  tba  oAetal  records. 

The  table  which  is  an  Inventory  of  Irri- 
gable acreage  In  the  17  Western  States  with 


details  by  States  on  the  reclamation  program 
Is  as  follows: 

HTDROELKCTRIC    POWTSa 

Hydroelectric  power  la  a  vital  factor  in  re- 
payment Of  costs  and  for  pumping  in  the 
irrigation  development  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation program.  Presently  installed  on  Bu- 
reau^f  Reclamation  projects  are  a  total  <rf 
2;^2.277  kilowatts.  Authorized  for  construc- 
tion are  about  4,500.000  additional  kUowatts, 
Including  the  installations  of  about  1,400,000 
kilowatts  at  Army  dams  in  tha  Missouri 
Basin,  where  the  power  prodaetton  will  be 
distributed  over  transmission  lines  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
A  tabulation  which  shows  a  schedule  as  of 
January  1949  fen-  installations  throtigh  1953 
Is  as  follows : 

The  importance  of  hydrcxilectrlc  power  in 
connection  with  tlie  reclamation  program  la 
bigblighted  from  the  flnanetel  aide,  for  re- 
turns from  the  production  and  distribution 
of  power  will  not  only  repay  the  cost  of  power 
facilities  with  interest  but  will  materlaUy 
assist  in  the  repayment  of  the  construction 
costs  of  irrigation  facilities  in  many  m- 
stances. 

For  instance,  on  a  project  like  tile  pres- 
ently authorized  Central  Valley  in  Califor- 
nia, the  irrigation  faculties  wiU  represent 
something  like  two-thirds  of  the  entire  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project.  While  power 
facilities  will  cost  only  at>out  one-third  of 
the  entire  investment,  the  revenues  from 
power  will  repay  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  over-all  costs.  A  similar  ratio  of  tlM 
assistance  l>y  power  to  irrigation  will  pre- 
vail. I  understand,  in  the  Columbia  Baala 
project  and  to  some  extent  In  the  Misaotul 
Basin  project  where  ncnreimbtiraable  flood- 
control -and  navigation  benefits  are  an  es- 
sential part  ot  the  over-aU  financial  pic- 
ture. 

Reclamation  appropriations  for  irrigation 
are  traditionally  repayable  without  interest 
by  the  immediate  t>eneficiaries  who  are  the 
water  users  on  the  various  projects.  The 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  which  atrthorlzed 
the  Missouri  Basin  project  sets  a  new  stand- 
ard on  r^Myment.  The  investment  in  power 
facilities  bears  interest,  of  course,  but  the 
power  facilities  that  are  a  part  of  the  irri- 
gation development  are  interest  free.  Flood- 
control  allocations  in  reclamation  projects 
are  nonrelmbtirsable  under  the  national 
flood-control  policy  just  as  the  Army  dams 
constructed  for  flood  control  represent  non- 
reimbursable funds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

From  statistics  on  the  total  investments, 
on  construction  costs  already  Incurred  or 
presently  contemplated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  carrying  out  the  program, 
the  f  olloTv^lng  tabtilation  is  a  summary : 

Total  erxpandltures  by  Bu- 
reau of  Badeaaation  on  ir- 
rtgation  and  multiple-pur- 
pose projects  to  June  30. 
1948 -__ $1,443.  391.000 

Bstlmated  cost  to  complete 
irrigation  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects  imder  or 
authorised  for  eonslrtic- 
tion,  including  transmis- 
sion faculties  (but  not 
power  plants  of  Army 
dams) 4.  214,  434.  000 


Total  estimated  cost  of 
completed  and  au- 
thorized   projecU---     5.657,825,000 

Thus,  the  radaaaation  program,  including 
projects  conatroetad.  thoee  under  construc- 
tion, or  those  authorized  for  construction 
represent  an  investment  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertunent  of  $5,657,825,000.  An  additional 
amount  ts  r^eaaanted  by  potential  prcjaeta 
under  infeettsattoa  or  proposed  for  Ini 
gatlon. 
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Vnited  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Reclamation— Summary  of  eatimated  schedules  of  irutaUations  in  potoer  plant*  on 
reclamation  projects,  existing,  under  construction,  or  authorized  {through  fiscal  year  1955)— Continued 
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Siai  eapacity  of  70,J<eu  kilowatts,  Imprhal  Valley  district  hydroeiectric  |*laats  (2 
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*  Capacity  If  Mntikm  oriT,aad  Bay  be  re riaed. 


'  Constraction  deferred  dae  to  present  biKh  costs. 

•  Increase  of  preacnt  teatative  capacity  of  130.000  kilowatts  to  200,000  kilowatM  la 
now  aadvT  study. 

smxAKT 


*  Proawr  powar  plia8  ariB  1 


rhea  ChawDcr  power  plaat  ta  lMi!t. 


Existing  capacity  (oa  RCianialigD  projects,  Jaa.  1. 1919) 

Capacity  programed  ftirflHalpaar  1949  thnogb  flaeal  year  1966. 
Capacity  pra«ramad  fir  i^er  flaad  year  196S 

Total  ultimate  capacity  tm  program. 


.xma,tn 
i,Mkam 

1.081369 

7,203,317 


puacHABOfo  rowsB  or  bccxamation 
Tho  Buraau  ot  fteclamatlon  has  been  pay- 
ing back  the  Oorvrnment's  investment  at 
gilt-edge  oecurlty  rates.  When  people  of  the 
West  are  able  to  raise  their  own  standard  of 
living  and  guarantee  their  purchasing  power 
through  stablltaed  Irrtgatton  agriculture.  It 
aaeans  prosperity  for  them.  But  more  Im- 
portant. It  means  prosperity  to  the  mar.u- 
facttirers  and  merdiants  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. They  buy  more  and  more  consumer 
goods  as  their  Incomes  increase.     Proof  of 


this  vast  purchasing  power  can  be  found  in 
the  report  on  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
railroad  shipments  to  a  typical  reclamatton 
£u-ea  during  the  year  of  1948.  This  area  is 
the  Ada  and  Canyon  County  region  of  Idaho 
where  the  Boise  project  is  located. 

Approximately  one- third  of  the  TOltime 
and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  railroad 
shipments  of  freight  into  these  counties  were 
from  the  37  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  For  every  carload  shipped  out 
of  the  area  one  and  one-half  carloads  were 
shipped  into  the  area.     Thus  199  IM  how  the 


rest  of  the  Nation  benefits  from  newly  created 
or  expanded  reclamation  developments. 

In  1948  the  shipments  to  the  Boise  project 
totalled  21,900  cars  valued  at  $117,000,000. 
and  the  out  shipments  amounted  to  14,500 
cars  valued  at  $55.(X>0,0CO.  Truck  freight 
shipped  in  would  increase  these  Qgtu-es  by 
approximately  one-fourth.  Thvis.  the  total 
in  and  out  shipments  approximated  an  equlr- 
alent  of  45,000  cars  valticd  at  $215,000,000. 

On  the  baslL.  of  the  data  obtained  for  tha 
Boise  project  conservative  estimates  show 
the  value  of  interarea  shipments  froni  the 
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And  Sooth  to  &n  Fttfem 
m  MM  ••  ta  afto«t  •!  aas.- 
■htpmcnta  within  Um 
Butm  at  ftboat  •1,050,000.000,  m 


TIm  Stoel  Strik* 


SXTBNSIOK  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  tr*w  TOSS 
Xlf  TRB  HOD8B  OP  BlPBSSKIITATXm 


r.Oetober  29.  IMf 

Mr.  OWmif.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  WUl- 
ford  I.  King  has  made  an  obeervation  we 
record.  His  teiagnun  to  the  Prcs- 
aod  the  Members  of  Congrcts 
foDov: 

DIctAlara  of  lahar  tnonopolt—  tasrc  rvpeat- 
•Ay  brouflit  on  «rtn*  MUlMinwliit  ttM  lf»- 
tloa'i  wlK)l«  •eooomy  by  their  nithl—  tue  of 
»v«r  whote  tedustrlH. 
wncdntroOad    tnduirtry-wMr    powen 


tewytr   pretfleta 


INi 


0|wn  tlM  way  ta  a 
labor  lUctatorahip. 
of    ComoMrea 
tf  tbaeoal. 

1.  tDey  wm 

to  baeoma  on- 
paopla  ao  «plnalMa  t&at 
ttaay  wlB  watt  belpiaaly  whlla  production  la 
thua  alowly  stranglad.  scarcity  replacca 
abuxMlaaee.  and  our  whola  ecoaomy  U  (tU- 
rupCad  ky  giant  labor  xnonopollea  followftig 
tba  crdvs  at  ntthi— .  iatf  a*»lrtnf  boaaaa? 
of  mllUooa  ba  aacrlfload 
objact  to 
pay  part  e(  tb0  eoato  ct 
thair  own  penatona? 

Loaf  a#o  It  waa  foood  aaeaaaary  to  tnaet 
tba  abaraan  Antttnm  Act  to  prarent  rm- 
trom  eoaiMBtag  to  maoapoda  tn- 
tn  ordar  to  flaaoa  tha  puliue.  la  tt 
It  tkat  tba  xtam  baa  now  aooM  to 
p«t  as  flbd  to  aqiiaUy  diatiuUlu  ptandartag 
of  tba   paopla   by   uncontroUad   labcr   tno- 


mi 


\  abould  paas  a  law  prohibiting  any 

tba   amploycta   of 

MBBployar  tNm  combtnlng  to 

or  boura, 

mailing  it  a  erimlaal  oflianaa  for  any  aai- 
ployaa  to  vloiata  tbls  taw. 

Ilka  laoat  aSaeUve  way  of  putting  taetb 
Into  aaeb  lagMatton  and  punlahmg  any  par- 
MB  wbo  qtttta  work  at  tba  babaat  of  any  nicb 
Itltgil  cwaMnatton  woold  ba  to  forbid  any 
to  pay  within  2  yaara  to  any  such 
ly  waga  or  plaee  rata  hlgbar 
86  partant  of  tba  hourly  waga  or  piaca 
to  aaM  paraon.  Any  grant  of 
frtnga  baaaflta  to  aucb  panoaa 

•MUy  by 
than  It 

aould  ba  by  attaapttag  toffaatab  all  rlototoaa 
airactly. 

•botud  aiao  farbM  iialnna  la  la- 

iQ  tnteratata  ooMBaroa  to 

plckating  or  intlmldaUoa  of 

rk. 

itaalf.  by  tba  iiiiniiBiiit  of  tba 

Act  and  otbar  bad  lagMaM.nn  foatar- 

■aoaopollaa.  craatad  tha  Prankan- 

aha«Ud  atay  ia 

curb  tha  evil 

for  powar  oaw  tba  Ifa- 
"tri  jiiiiHi. 

Leglaiatioo  of  tb»  typa  ■iiipglirl  would 
break  the  powar  Of  tba  atf-owmuiutad 
mmnencien  which  tha  labor  BMaopolteta  hava 
padUAiiy  baut  op  la  this  eowar.  It  would 
— ' • — ^  to  tba  ~ 


Uahed  by  our  Oonatttatloa.    Ik  aot  ruch  lag- 
iaUttT«  acttae  by  Ooagraaa  haparattra  nowf 

Wnxvoao  I.  Kuaa, 
Chairman.  Committee  for 

tmfnt. 


Hdl  Trade  AfreeaicBtt  Profrma  a  Sooad 
Basis  for  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or 


or  THS  8BIATX  CT  THS  UIOISD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
tba  Appendix  of  the  Conoxscionai.  Ric- 
oiB  a  staUment  which  I  had  prepared 
relative  to  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 
I  had  Intended  to  use  this  material  at 
the  time  the  measure  extending  the 
trade-agrecfnents  program  was  debated, 
but  unfortunately  when  the  matter  was 
brought  up  I  was  In  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooto.  as  follows: 

The  moat  indeatructlbla  forca  In  the 
world.  Mr.  Prealdeat.  U  an  Idea— a  sound 
Idaa  springing  fitna  the  mtnd  of  a  man  of 
good  win.  Integrity,  patience,  and  oonTtc- 
tloD.  Such  an  Idea  and  such  a  force,  lir. 
Praaldent.  are  embodied  In  tha  legislation 
wa  are  now  consldarlng.  It  baa  weathered 
tha  Btieaa  aad  storm  of  world-wide  dcpres- 
sloQ  and  world-wlda  conHlot.  St  has  often 
bean  the  target  for  attack  by  blind  aeinsh- 
naas  and  by  lack  of  aadaataadlag.  It  la  an 
old  and  simple  idea — tbat  one  parson  or  one 
nation  can  pnmga  and  be  aectn^  caily  when 
othari  prober  and  are  secure.  A  great  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  who  held  (hat 
high  odlca  longer  than  aay  other  man  In  our 
history ,  long  ago  recognlaed  the  significance 
of  tbts  truth  as  It  applies  to  UUernatlonai 
commerce. 

Thirty  yaara  ago,  in  1919.  Oardeii  Hull. 
thaa  a  RepraaentaUve  In  Coograaa  from  my 
own  State  of  Teoneaaee.  spoke  eloquentiy  In 
tha  Bouae  on  a  Joint  reaolutlon  which  he 
had  Introduced  tn  1917.  This  reaolutlon  re* 
qoaatad  tba  Prasldant  to  caU  aa  latematlon- 
al  oealteaiMia  to  Washington  "for  tha  pur- 
poaa  of  a  parmanant  irtamatuinal 

tha  «MMidHatlon  of  all  international  uade 
mstboda.  praatleaa.  and  policiea  which  in 
their   effecta   are   raaaonaUy    calculated   to 


spaet  tlMrato  dsatgnad  to  aUastaata.  pre* 
vaat.  and  avoid  the  injurious  reaulta  and 
ftiiHTiiM  poaalbAUtlas  of  aeonoaale  warfare 
and  to  proaaots  fair  and  frteadly  tradSag  ra. 
latioaa  aaioac  all  aaaiooa  of  tha  world- 
lb  dlaeaa^av  his  raaolutloo  Mapsasaia 
Uva  Ball  aald.  in  part:  "If  a  real  eoonomle 
ba  affsotad  It  wuj  afford  tba 
■aMvaoea  of  permanent 
Tba  aeoompUahmaat  of  this 
la  moat  daalrabia  and  woold  in  aowlsa  eoa- 
ftiat  wttb  any  sMlfiils  niaa  for  a  isnm  of 
aatloas  tbat  aMy  ba  dsvfaad  bat.  oa  tba  eon. 
would  suf^taaaat.  atraaftben.  and 
aaster  lu  oparatlon.  la  tbat  thara 
would  ba  far  fewer  oonunarelal  and  trade 
aaatroYaralea  for  sattlaaMat." 

Wtaea  that  time  xmtU  todnr  OordsB  Bua 
has  narer  rellnqulahad  bisi|^  for  Sttm- 
inatioo  uf  trade  dlacruntnattaaa  aad  for  low- 


ertng  unneeeanry,  aelflsh.  and  artificial 
rtcis  tn  world  trade.  He  has  held  flrmly 
to  hla  eooTlctlon  that  such  trade  obstruc- 
tions are  not  only  barriers  to  the  economic 
weirare  of  an  paoplaa  but  are  rrottrui  csimm 
of  polltteal  InatabUity  and  of  hostility  among 
nations. 

Wait  bar  Oordell  Hull  nor  any  of  his  asao* 
elates  ever  aald  that  tha  reciprocal  trada- 
agrecmenta  program  b  a  guaranty  agalnat 
wu.  But  neither  have  tha  opponenta  of 
the  program  been  able  to  deny  that  the 
imfalr  trade  practices  and  tha  barriers 
which  It  li  aiaied  bava  many  tlmea 
to  bring  on  tatcmatlonal  disputes 
and  that  If  these  trade  obatades  had  been 
raokovad  there  would  have  bean  far  fewer 
cauaaa  of  war. 

Cordell  Bulla  Idea  waa  not  tnstantty  telBed 
upon  aad  put  into  operation.  There  ensued 
tha  frenzied  period  of  the  "twenties"  when, 
on  an  artificial  and  Wisound  basis  practl- 
cahy  everyone  thought  he  was  prospering 
mightily  and  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  siich  tlraaoma  matters  aa  tariffs  and 
other  tntanuttonal  trade  problems.  Then, 
when  It  waa  naMy  and  suddenly  awakened 
from  that  fantantie  period,  thia  country  led 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  tn  taking  the  wrong 
road  out  of  the  dlfflcultlea. 

Thia  road  was  aot  taken  without  anotlier 
araming  from  OOrdeU  Bull.  On  May  13,  1939. 
when  the  Boosa  waa  debating  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  blU.  Bapasaantetlra  Bull  spoke. 
In  part,  as  follows: 

"We  behold  •  •  •  a  typical  old-time 
Republican  tariff  revision,  with  lu  logroll- 
ing, bargaining,  and  Intrlgalng,  trading  and 
trafficking,  and  other  oocdltkMis  bordarlag 
on  open  scandal,  from  an  of  which  moat 
people  would  gladly  turn  away.  Instead  of 
a  new  policy  of  moderate  tarifla  and  fair  and 
liberal  conunercial  or  trade  policy,  based  on 
the  favored-nation  doctrine  In  its  uncondi- 
tional form.  It  Is  now  proposed  further  to 
build  all  our  economic  pollclea  around  tlia 
doctrine  of  extreme  nationalism  or  isola- 
tion, with  discrimination  or  retaliation  as 
our  chief  commercial  policy,  Ignoring  tba 
patent  fact  that  the  future  program  and 
proaperlty  of  this  country  requiza  expanding 
production  and  aspanalon  of  foreign  mar- 
kata."  aaptwsataMn  BuU  also  quoted  froaa 
President  Bnover.  as  follows: 

"In  determining  changm  in  our  tariff  wa 
must  not  faU  to  take  Into  account  the  broad 
Inter aato  of  the  country  aa  a  whole.  •  •  • 
It  Is  obvkmsly  unwise  protectkm  which  sae- 
rlflcea  a  greater  amount  of  employment  in 
ezporu  to  gain  a  lem  amount  of  employment 


The  neat  S  or  4  years  shotred  that  the  voice 
in  the  wUdaraem  bad  been  crymg  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nolbli^r  but  the  trutb. 
"nxe  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  was  highly  ef- 
fective in  keeping  foreign  goods  off  the  United 
States  market.  Our  importa  fall  in  3  years 
by  soaM  two-thbda  from  tha  1929  level.  Of 
eo«uae.  the  aet  alao  prsTsbsi  reaantmaot  and 
ratal  tat  JOB  from  aaary  atbsr  country  in  tba 
world  and  thus  raaulted  in  cutting  down 
Amarican  exports  by  even  more  than  It  re- 
duced importa.  It  iielpad  to  doaa  AoMrlcaa 
lactonea  and  throw  tbalr  workers  lata  tba 
braadUaaa  It  bslpad  to  build  up  bags  aa- 
salaabla  farm  ffaplusas  wblch  bankrupted 
Smartoan  faraMra.  Tba  aeeateaBlc  laolatloB- 
1am  agalnat  which  Cordell  Hull  had  warned 
in  19M  was  a  potent  factor  In  the  world-wida 
rtsprsasiun  of  the  early  ISM'a 

^"^TTf  iblsgiiasasiiMi,  ti tharsi^ata 

a  danaad  tor  a  new  Tlaion. 
lad  to  tha  opportunity  for 
a  new  and  aound  aoonomic  foreign  policy  for 
tbia  eountry.  CordaU  BxtU  beoame  tba  chief 
builder  on  the  oornarstooe  which  ba  had  laid 
mora  than  a  dacada  bafoca. 

Uikder  his  spooaorshlp  tba  Badpcooal  T^ada 
AgrasMaU  Act  of  1994  waa  adopted  and 
^mdsr  hlsadaUnMration  the  trade  agree- 
ments pragram  was  isunched  and 
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for  10  years.  It  faced  colossal  handicaps 
from  the  beginning  because  it  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  Nevertheless  it  made  progress. 
ly  and  earafally.  through  the  trade 
mts,  tills  country's  excessive  barriers 
against  needed  and  legitimate  imports  were 
lowered  while,  at  the  same  time,  foreign 
countrica  lowered  their  tMrriers  against 
American  ezporta  which  gave  Jobs  to  Ameri- 
can workers  and  remunerative  prices  to 
American  farmers. 

But  the  forces  of  political  and  economic 
aggraaalon  bad  already  begun  to  move  toward 
World  War  II.  which  wiped  out  the  economic 
structures  of  vast  areas  and  distorted  that  of 
aU  tba  world. 

Baaa  be/ore  the  shooting  was  over,  however, 
plans  were  under  way  in  Washington  and  In 
consultation  with  other  governments,  for 
picking  up  the  pieces  of  the  world  economy 
after  victory.  The  same  principles  which 
Cordell  Hull  had  offered  tn  1919  for  preserv- 
ing the  world  economy  were  adopted  for  re- 
storing It  after  World  War  II.  They  had  al- 
ready been  translated  into  the  established 
economic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Again  that  policy  was  facing  tremendous 
diaiculties  in  the  world  of  economic  chaos 
left  behind  by  the  war.  It  is  not  gross  ma- 
terialism to  recognize  that  economic  welfare 
and  security  contribute  to  political  stability 
and  to  good  will  among  nations.  That  plain 
fact  is  readily  demonstrated  by  comparing 
the  political  and  social  conditions  which  oc- 
cur when  peoples  are  Impoverished  and  de- 
nied equality  of  economic  opportunity  Eco- 
nomic factors  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
motivate  human  reactions  and  national  pol- 
icies, but  they  exist  and  they  are  highly 
Important. 

Prom  his  sick  bed  last  year  Cordell  Hull 
issued  this  statement: 

"Today  oxir  ration  and  all  nations  need 
more  than  ever  before  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly In  establishing,  in  as  large  an  area 
of  the  world  as  poaslhle,  the  conditions  of 
political  liberty,  economic  progress,  and  en- 
during peace.  The  attainment  of  these  con- 
ditions of  civilized  life  especially  requires 
ttiat  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trade  with  one  another  to  their 
mMtOT'  benefit  and  with  a  minimum  of  stul- 
tlfjlag  restrictions.  The  trade-agreement* 
program  provides  the  moet  elTective  frame- 
work for  the  realization  of  that  opportu- 
nity." 

But  that  same  year  there  was  a  vigorous 
and  partly  successful  attempt  in  Congress 
to  sabotage  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
program  which  had  been  established  as  an 
integral  part  of  American  economic  foreign 
policy.  The  principles  upon  which  It  is  based 
are  xinassailahle.  and  so  the  attack  had  to 
be  made  from  the  flank  and  under  camou- 
flage. The  program  was  Impeded  and  ham- 
pered through  changes  in  the  sound  and 
succamful  administrative  procedure  which 
had  been  followed  lor  14  years. 

It  waa  stated  last  year  that  there  was  no 
issue  regarding  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram but  only  regarding  how  it  should  be 
carried  on.  But  that  attainment  was  sheer 
pretense.  The  forces  and  the  Individuals 
who  supported  the  so-called  changes  in  pro- 
cedxira  ware  and  still  are  the  very  same  who 
have  alarays  opposed  the  program  m  its  en- 
tirety and  who  have  tried  again  and  again  to 
destroy  It  utterly.  By  hampering  its  opera- 
tion and  by  shortening  the  uiiual  period  of 
ntaaalon  they  hope  to — and  did.  in  part — 
weaken  the  program,  lessen  its  effectiveness, 
and  thereby  destroy  the  confidence  of  other 
In    the    good    faith    of    the    United 


The  oevlce  choaen  by  these  opponents  of 
the  trade-agreemects  program — tn  addition 
to  curtailing  ttxe  renewal  period — wa?  to  in- 
sinuate into  the  trade-agreements  law  two 
new  requirements.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  program  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mlssioa  had  been  one  of  the  most  imporiant 


and  effective  of  the  Government  agencies 
comprising  tbe  interdepartmental  trade- 
agreements  organization  which  formulates 
trade-agreementa  provisions  and  recom- 
mends them  to  the  President.  The  194g  act 
put  an  end  to  the  chief  usefulness  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  quote  from  section  4 
of  that  act:  "Neither  the  Commission  nor 
any  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  participate  In  any  manner  (ex- 
cept to  report  findings  as  provided  in  section 
3  of  this  act  and  to  furnish  facta,  statistics, 
and  other  information  as  required  by  this 
section)  in  the  making  of  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  terms  of  any  foreign- 
trade  agreement  or  in  the  negotiation  of  any 
such  agreement." 

Thus  the  1948  act  deprived  tiie  trade- 
agreements  organization  of  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  most  expert  agency  on  for- 
eign trade  in  the  United  States  Government, 
It  furthermore  deprived  that  agency  of  any 
voice  In  determining  trade-agreement  provl- 
sioni>.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  only  sup- 
ply figures  and  facts.  lu  expert  opinions  it 
must  keep  to  Itself. 

In  the  second  place  the  backers  of  tlie 
1948  act,  baring  eflactl»ely  mtozzled  the  Tar- 
iff Commlaalon  ao  far  aa  its  most  useful  func- 
tion was  concerned,  briskly  reversed  their 
field  and  required  the  Comznlssion  to  pre- 
F>are  and  present  to  the  President  an  exhaus- 
tive, detailed,  impractica'.,  and  economically 
biased  report  that  ties  his  hands  in  trying 
to  conclude  a  trade  agreement  tliat  is  in 
the  general  public  interest. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  so-called  peril- 
point  provision  of  the  1948  act  which  oppo- 
nenta of  the  trade-agreements  program  are 
now  trying  to  retain.  It  Is  ironic  that  they 
should  piously  allege  that  they  had  merely 
brought  about  some  slight  Improvements  In 
administration  of  tlie  program  and  should 
label  their  bill  "The  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1948"  when  its  true  label 
should  have  been  "The  Would-Be  Trade 
Agreements  Extermination  Act." 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  this  so-called  slight 
procedural  Improvement  against  the  back- 
ground of  past,  established  procedure.  Under 
that  established  procedure  the  Interdepart- 
mental trade-agraamanU  organization,  which 
Includes  repreaentstlves  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Agriculture.  Commerce,  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Labor,  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment, the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration and — until  1948 — the  Tariff 
Commission,  publishes  In  advance  of  trade- 
agreement  negotiations  a  list  of  ail  Importa 
on  which  United  Statea  tariff  concessions 
may  even  be  considered  in  the  contem- 
plated negotiations. 

In  the  process  of  selecting  the  items  on 
this  list  the  Tariff  Commission,  under  Execu- 
tive order,  is  required  to  provide  the  trade- 
agreements  organization  with  a  digest  of  in- 
formation on  each  Item  considered.  That 
digest  must  Include  the  estlznates  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  probable  effects  of 
granting  a  concession  on  the  Item.  Before 
the  1948  law  went  into  effect  the  commis- 
sion s  representatives  on  the  trade-agree, 
ments  organization  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions of  Its  digests  and  had  a  vote  in  deci- 
sions based  upon  them.  But  the  1948  act 
shut  them  out  of  the  discussion  and  took 
away  their  vote. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, with  the  same  members  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Agreements,  holds  public 
hearings  on  the  list.  The  law  itself  seta  tbe 
limits  by  which  tariff  rates  may  be  changed. 
Thus  any  interested  person  knows  in  ad- 
vance whether  any  concession  will  even  be 
considered  on  a  product  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested and  he  knows  the  maximum  con- 
cession tiiat  can  be  made.  He  has  fioil  op- 
portunity to  give  his  views  and  any  infar» 
matlon  on  whether  any  concsaalon  should 
be  made  and.  if  so,  he  Ji  much.    Be  is  as- 


sured that  his  views  and  information  will 
be  fully  considered  by  the  trade -agreements 
organization  before  any  recommendation  Is 
made  to  the  President. 

But  under  the  peril-point  provision  the  list 

is  also  turned  over  to  the  Tariff  Commission 

which  has  already  given  to  tba  trada-agra^ 
menu  organization  its  estimataa  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  concessions  on  the  listed 
items — and  the  Commlaalon  is  required  to 
hold  hearings  duplicating  those  already  held 
by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion and  to  report  to  the  President.  In  not 
more  than  120  days,  the  limit  of  the  ooncca- 
sion  which  may  be  made  on  each  tndlrldtial 
item  without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  a  domestic  Industry  producing  like 
or  similar  article.  The  Commission  must  also 
report  whether  additional  Import  restrictions 
more  stringent  than  those  already  in  effect 
must  be  imposed  in  ordo-  to  prevent  such 
injury  or  threat. 

Thia  forces  the  Tariff  Commission  to  do 
some  very  fancy  long-range  crystal  gazing  in 
deciding  Just  what  tariff  rate  wUl  be  re- 
quired,  at  some  indefinite  future  time,  to 
prevent  even  the  threat  of  injury  to  some 
unspecified  industry  which  may  not  even  be 
in  existence  at  present.  It  also  requires  the 
Commission  experts,  when  considering  a  giv- 
en Item,  to  shut  their  eyes  to  all  other  Items 
and  especially  to  any  benefit  that  American 
producers,  exporters,  or  the  whole  national 
economy,  may  obtain  from  foreign  conces- 
sions In  the  proposed  agreement  Only  the 
narrowest  and  most  rigidly  protectionist 
viewpoint  can  be  used  as  the  basis  of  this 
report. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  able  to  offer 
In  a  trade-Rgreement  negotiation  only  such 
concessions  as  are  possible  under  this  pro- 
tectionist, isolationist  report,  the  United 
States  can  hope  to  obtain  from  any  foreign 
country  only  such  conces8io'.i8  as  are  equally 
meager  and  limited.  Neither  country  need 
exr^ect  more  than  a  scanty  benefit  from  such 
an  agreement. 

The  supporters  of  the  peril-point  provision 
try  to  brush  off  some  of  the  arguments 
agi^lnst  it  by  saying  that,  after  all,  the  law 
permits  the  President  to  go  ahead.  If  he  sees 
fit.  and  make  concessions  beyond  the  limits 
aet  in  the  perU-polnt  report;  that  the  law 
merely  requires  him.  if  he  does  so,  to  report 
the  agreement  to  Congress  and  tell  why  he  did 
it.  This  brush-off  is  so  transparent  and  so 
unrealistic  that  it  should  fool  no  one.  No 
President  would  be  so  politically  naive  as 
not  to  hesitate  a  long  time  before  conclud- 
ing an  agnaaaent  exceeding  the  limits  set  by 
even  ao  btasad  a  report,  and  submitting  it  to 
political  attacks  from  vested  Interests  and 
their  Representatives  In  Congress,  regardless 
of  the  advantages  to  the  national  economy  as 
a  whole. 

The  claim  that  the  peril-point  rep>ort  is 
needed  as  an  additional  safeguard  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  Industry  Is  absurd  on 
Ite  face.  In  15  years  no  American  Industry 
has  shown  that  It  has  been  seriously  In- 
jured by  a  trade-agreement  concession  nor 
that  It  needs  any  more  safeguards  than  are 
provided  by  the  sound  and  careful  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  the  agreements. 

Most  of  the  agreements  now  contain,  and, 
by  Executive  order,  all  future  trade  agree- 
ments must  contain,  the  general  escapje  clause 
under  which  this  Government,  on  Its  own 
motion,  can  modify  or  withdraw  a  conces- 
sion found  to  be  injtirlng  or  even  tlireat- 
ening  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 

By  Executive  order  the  administration  of 
this  escape  clause  is  solely  under  the  Tariff 
Commlaalon,  not  the  State  Department  nor 
even  tbe  tntotlepartmental  trade -agree  ments 
organization.  Furthermore  action  under  the 
eecape  clause  may  be  taken  without  the  con- 
aent  of  other  governments,  and  even.  wh«i 
necessary,  without  previously  consulting 
them.  These  two  facts  are  frequently  and 
often  knowingly  misstated  by  opponenta  of 
the  program. 
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Air.«rleaii  wportf  ifeaMM  kMp  tn  mind 
the  fftct  that  application  of  the  Mcap*  dauM 
by  on«  country  entitles  the  other  party  or 
parties  to  the  agreement  to  modify  or  with- 
draw eoDceaslon*  of  their  own.  If  the  United 
States  Invokes  the  clause  and  cancels  ita 
timirsMinns  forslgn  cofuatrles  are  enttttod  to. 
aad  vfli  foil  or  nodlfy  thetr 
on  Amavtam  nporta. 

It  la  piaaDnf  that  the  renr  tama 
and  Individuals  who  are  loudest  In  their  de- 
mand that  the  Tariff  Commission  make  the 
pertl-polnt  report  are  not  willing  to  trust  the 
Commlaalon  to  administer  the  eaeape  clause 
effectively.  There  have  been  daltns  that  the 
saeape  clataa  la  not  an  adequate  safeguard 
for  frightened  Amertcan  Industry  groopa. 
How  do  they  know  It  lent?  Among  all  those 
frightened  groupa  and  their  spokesmen  only 
ntna  have  ever  even  asked  the  Commission  to 
make  an  Investigation  under  the  escape 
claxiae.  Thus  far  In  only  one  case,  that  of 
spring  dotbasptna,  has  the  Commlaskni  re- 
ceived facta  that  persuade  it  that  even  an 
Invastlgatlon  was  warranted.  Three  recent 
appMeatlons  are  stlU  pending. 

H.  R.  1311.  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as 
reeonunanded  for  passage  by  the  Senate 
Plnanoe  Committee.  wUl  return  th.  trade- 
agreamants  program  to  that  soxind  adminis- 
trative procedure  under  vhlch  It  was  suc- 
caasfully  carried  on  for  14  years  with  the  full. 
effective,  and  unshackled  cooperation  of  an 
expert  Tariff  Commlaalon. 

Mr.  Praeldant.  the  idea  which  Cordell  Bull 
enunolatad  SO  years  ago  has  gone  forward 
and  expanded  until  43  countries.  Including 
the  United  States,  which  among  them  carry 
on  more  than  four-Mths  of  the  world's  in- 
tsmational  cotnmarea.  have  suhseribed  to  it 
toy  ilpklng  trade  agr*amants  aagotiated  under 
the  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  of  1834.  which  has 
been  five  times  renewed  by  Congress.  In 
Annacy.  France,  the  representatives  of  ttaa 
United  Statee  and  of  23  other  nations  are  now 
negoitatlng  with  11  new  countrlea  for  mu- 
tually beneflclaJ  tariff  redxicUons  and  for  ad- 
herence of  the  new  countries  to  the  nondU- 
<|1nitnatnry  general  provisions  at  the  gen- 
■•1  sgissiiiain  an  Cj'lfls  and  trade  ooncluded 
at  Oaoeva  tn  1047. 

Mar  has  the  program  reached  its  full  trul- 
I  Is  proper,  the  terms  at  our  trade 
ate  are  limited  to  trade — to  oom- 
I  aad  the  exchange  of  goods.  There  are 
otter  Aalda  of  intsr— ttowil  — onomie  reU- 
Uona  te  wUBh  the  saaa  |ii1ini|ilii  of 
watloa.  nondiacrlflftlnatlon.  and  111 
are  squaUy  vital,  both  to  the  United  8latas 
and  to  other  countries.  6ome  of  these  fields 
are  focatgn  tnvsimsnt.  wirtaialtnn  at  na- 

meni  pcopwaa.  Ngulatlon  of  cartels,  and  in- 
ternational agreements  on  trade  In  surplus 
produeta.  But  the  United  States 
to  establish  sound  principles  in  aU 
these  ftalds  is  teing  need  by  opponanu  of  tha 
trade  ay  semen  ta  prograai  as  a  stuffed  club 
to  atlMfe  the  tiaiH  agwsments 
iteaif. 

At  MiHaiM  to  Marsh  IMS  levnasntatl 
ai  the  VnMed  States  and  M  other  nations 
iigTSSd  OB  a  charter  for  a  propoaed  Inter- 
national Trade  Orgsntaatkm — an  arm  of  the 
United  nations  whlob  would  set  up  an  itu 
tcrnatioafal  aoda  of  fair  praetloas  in  the  eoo. 
WMRlo  llaMa  vhlch  I  have  ecuawated.  aa 
wall  aa  ta  tha  Aald  of  trade.  Tha  Frraidsnt 
baa  praaanled  that  charter  to  tha  Ooogresa 
tor  aoBalderatian  and  approval.  It  Is  not  my 
tetanttan  to  discuss  bsra  tha  qusstion  at  tu 
but  I  do  latacd  to  dlscuaa  tho 
■aaTtion  that,  through  tba  trade 
Ita  prograai.  ■imbiobi  is  tryiag  to 
"sUp  the  rro  over"  without  the  approval  of 
Ooapaas.  Thla  far-fetctted  throry  seems  to 
ba  ralatad  In  some  way  to  the  fact  that  tha 
ehartar  provlakaM  regarding  commercial 
paraUel  with  the 


It  would  be  strange  Indeed,  and  a  repu- 
dtatloa  of  our  oonuDerelal  foralgn  poUey.  if 
the  trade  agreements  and  tba  trade  provi- 
sions of  the  rro  charter  were  ao*  parallel. 
The  charter  provisions  were  del  lead  from 
and  baaed  upon  the  teated  provisions  of  the 
trade  agreaaaents.  They  were  drafted  by  the 
and  they  are  aimed  at  the  same 
objectlvea. 

The  trade  agreements  do  not  go  beyond 
trade,  but  the  charter  covers  a  far  wider 
range  of  subjects  and  Includes  the  commer- 
cial-policy principles  which  have  been  found 
sotmd  and  effective  through  experience. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  trade  agreement* — 
including  the  general  agreement — about  em- 
ployment or  investments,  economic  develop- 
ment, or  cartels  But  the  charter  coven  all 
theee  fields.  There  Is  nothing.  In  short.  In 
the  trade  agreements  that  goee  one  Inch 
t>eyond  the  authorlaatlon  In  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  at  MM.  as  amended. 

Whether  the  ITO  charter  will  go  Into  ef- 
fect depends  upon  the  action  of  Congress. 
If  it  doee  go  Into  effect  It  will  extend  Into 
related  economic  fields  the  prindplee  al- 
ready basic  In  the  trade  agissaiiinu.  If 
It  doea  not  go  Into  effect  these  prindplee 
have  already  been  eetabllabed  through  the 
trade  agreements  in  the  commercial  area  to 
which  the  agreements  apply. 

The  President,  in  a  letter  of  January  8. 
1040,  to  the  chalrvnan  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  eaid  In  part: 

"In  my  mesaage  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
I  asked  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to 
extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  without 
the  hampering  restrictions  placed  on  it  by 
the  last  Congrsas.     •     •     • 

"The  trade-agreements  program  has  proved 
Itself  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statee. 
It  has  jtistly  earned  their  overwhelmini;  sup- 
port. We  muat  be  m  a  poeitloa  to  press  tiiat 
program  forward  with  vigor." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  traced  the  oouree 
at  a  sound  idea  sponsored  and  patiently 
prsassd  by  a  great  aaan.  We  can  forward 
tha  davatopaaeat  and  axpanalon  of  that  idea 
by  psHlBC  ■.  R.  ISII  as  it  comes  to  ua  from 
the  OBBaaMlaa  on  Finance,  and  by  striking 
down  the  crlppllag  amendments  by  which 
It  Is  sought  to  hamstring  the  trade -sgree- 
Bients  program. 


^  John  Dewey  U  90  Years  Old ! 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKB 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  «sa>i»a*a 

Bf  THE  HOU^  OF  UnBBKNTATnm 

Wednudav.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  thousands  of  our  fellow  clU- 
zeiu.  particularly  leaders  In  education, 
will  celebrate  the  ninetieth  birthday  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  Natton's  great 
men — John  Dewey.  Tlili  quiet  phi- 
losopher and  teacher  has  made  a  pro- 
found Impression  upon  our  Institutions. 
His  position  Is  unique.  Without  seeking 
honor  or  power  he  has  come  to  exert 
a  tremendous  influence  In  our  school 
system  and  luu  placed  us  all  under  a 
great  debt. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  tributes  to  this  dis- 
tinguished American: 

"And  BO.  John  Dewey,  on  this  fsatlve  ooca- 
skm  I  want  to  congratulate  you  eaca 
on  behalf  at  all  who  ahare  your 
faith  that  buanan  luUUifeaoe  aad 


can  better  the  eondltkm  of  mankind.  Too 
to  the  common  man,  but  tha 
we  love  you  is  not  that  you  ars  a 
common  maa  yourself.  Tou  are  unique  and 
Incomparable  one  of  the  few  aalnu  America 
has  produesd."  (John  H.  RandaU.  Jr..  tn 
The  Survey.) 

"John  Oewey  Is  the  foremost  philosopher 
In  the  history  of  America.  His  tivfiuence  on 
education  Is  unequaled  both  in  extent  and 
In  depth. 

"Bach  publlc-achool  child  tn  our  coimtry 
Uvee  a  happier  and  a  better  life  because  at 
Dewey:  and  the  eaaaa  holds  for  most  pupils 
of  the  nonpublls  aShonIa  And  not  simply 
In  this  country:  in  most  other  countries  of 
the  world  la  his  influence  felt."  (WlUism  U 
Kllpatrlck.  profsseor  emeritus  at  Columbia 
University.) 

"As  educator,  his  contribution  has  been 
monumental,  has  revolutionized  the  schools 
at  America  during  the  past  half  century. 
Bducatiun  (not  laaCilstad  to  aahooling)  la, 
he  naalntalned.  'the  snpsaaw  hmnan  Intaraat 
In  which,  moreover,  other  problems,  coamo- 
logtcal.  moral,  logloal,  corns  to  a  heed."* 
(Mildred  landtsnn  FHiner  in  KSA  JoumaL) 


States  of  Reports  oa  Trackee,  Carson,  aa4 
Wslker  Rivers,  Calif,  and  Nev. 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  Nr^ADA 

IN  THB  SENATK  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATBS 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid  a  statement 
by  H.  C.  G«e.  lieutenant  colonel.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Deputy  Chief  of  Civil  Works 
for  Flood  Control,  on  the  status  of  the 
reports  of  the  flood  control,  water  stor- 
age, and  power  reports  on  the  Truckee, 
Carson,  and  Walker  Rivers  rising  in  the 
California  and  Nevada  watershed. 

The  preliminary  report  on  the  Truckee 
River  was  submitted  to  the  local  agencies 
in  October  1»4«.  with  recomrai 
that  It  be  studied  and  commenia 
mltted  by  these  participatlnj;  agencies. 
The  latest  information  available  is  that 
the  local  agencies  are  not  In  agreement 
among  th^iaalves  as  of  this  Zite. 

In  answer  to  my  inouiry.  the  Chief  ol 
Army  Engineers  has  stated  that,  at  my 
request,  the  reports  on  the  Carson  and 
Walker  Rivers  will  be  completed  not 
later  than  early  in  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows: 

In  oompllanoe  with  your  telephone  re- 
quest I  am  pleased  to  preeent  the  status  ot 
rcporU  on  Truekee.  Ckrson.  and  Walker 
Rivers.  Calif,  and  Nev. 

As  you  are  aware,  preliminary  examination 
reports  were  submitted  by  the  division  engi- 
neer, south  Pacific  division,  on  theee  streams 
In  103a  reeommendtng  that  Investlgatlone 
or  survey  seeps  be  prepared.  The  Board 
of  Kngineers  concurred  in  theee  reeom- 
mendatlooa  aad  a  oomprMiaaatve  report  of 
survey  scope  eoverlag  tha  TTtMhee.  Carsoti. 
and  Walker  Rlvar  Baslas  was  assigned  tn 
l»4fi  Authority  to  Invaatlgate  the  problems 
oa  Truckse  River  In  an  interim  report 
alBo  provided  la  1945. 
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The  Interim  report  on  Truckee  River  was 
completed  by  the  district  engineer,  Sacra- 
mento district,  In  1046.  In  order  to  review 
and  comment  on  recommended  projects  and 
arrange  for  the  necessary  local  cooperation, 
the  report  was  submitted  In  October  1946  to 
the  local  agencies  Interested  In  the  Improve- 
ment, including  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
California.  As  of  this  date,  comments  have 
not  been  received  from  these  participating 
agenclee.  Inquiries  as  to  reasons  for  not  com- 
menting Indicate  that  the  local  agencies  are 
not  In  agreement  among  themselves  In  re- 
gard to  (1)  the  Improvements  recommended 
and  (2)  providing  the  reqv'red  local  coopera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  U^t  that  this  dis- 
agreement has  fisted  now  for  3  years 
and  no  indication  of  a  settlement  Is  ap- 
parent, the  district  proposes  to  complete  the 
repcM-t  recommending  that  no  Improvement 
be  authorised  for  construction  at  this  time 
by  the  Federal  Government  because  of  lack 
of  local  cooperation.  The  tentative  date  of 
submlasian  of  fhia  report  Is  October  1.  1950. 

The  preliminary  investigation  on  Walker 
River  indicated  that  about  20  percent  of 
benefits  applicable  to  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin  could  be  ob- 
tained from  elimination  of  flood  damages,  of 
which  damage  to  United  States  Highway  No. 
395  comprised  the  major  Item.  Since  this  re- 
port was  completed,  the  highway  lias  been  re- 
located above  the  flood  stage  of  the  river. 
Therefore,  under  existing  conditions  over  95 
percent  of  benefits  that  might  be  applied  to 
the  water-resources  development  of  this 
basin  would  accrue  from  power  development. 
The  flood  damages  consist  of  relatively  minor 
overflow  and  erosion  problems  along  an  ex- 
tensive reach  of  the  stream,  which  precludes 
the  feaslbUlty  of  levees  or  channel  improve- 
ments for  flood  protection.  Flood  control 
could  be  obtained  by  constructing  a  dam 
at  the  Pickle  Meadows  site.  However,  local 
ranchers  and  the  State  of  Nevada  have  ex- 
preased  very  little  interest  In  the  progress 
of  this  Investigation.  Also,  the  local  power 
company  has  Indicated  that  It  will  oppose 
de>*elopment  of  power  In  the  Walker  River 
Basin.  In  view  of  theee  circumstances  it  Is 
anticipated  that  a  favorable  recommendation 
for  this  basin  will  not  be  forthcoming  when 
the  report  Is  completed. 

I  sm  pleased  to  InXorm  you  that  progress  Is 
being  made  on  the  Investigation  on  Carson 
River.  Repreeenutlves  of  the  district  engi- 
neer met  with  the  local  interests  at  Mlnden. 
Nev.,  oh  September  29,  1949.  A  local  water- 
users  committee  is  now  being  formed  to  pro- 
vide the  cooperation  required  for  Qowiplatlon 
at  the  report.  The  report  is  now  tentatively 
scheduled  for  submlsBion  to  this  ofQce  on 
January  1.  1951. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  Information  meets 
with  your  Immediate  needs.  If  I  can  assist 
you  further  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so  promptly  upon  your  request. 

H.  C.  OCX, 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer s.  t>eputy  Chief  of  Civil  Works 
for  Flood  Control. 


Democracy  in  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    NEW    T(.  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  common 
with  many  other  Members  of  both 
Houses,  it  was  my  pleasure  and  profit  to 
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gain  acquaintance,  in  the  time  he  spent 
here  in  Washington  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  war,  with  Prof.  John  T.  Salt- 
er of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  fsunil- 
ty.  Dr.  Salter  is  not  only  a  professor  of 
political  science  of  note;  he  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished historian  and  commentator  on 
the  American  scene. 

I  learn  through  a  letter  from  him  that 
he  is  now  teaching  In  the  University  of 
Manila  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  Aside  from 
hi5  teaching,  he  is  lecturing  on  frequent 
occasions,  taking  as  his  theme  "The  Indi- 
vidual and  Democracy."  arguing  that 
each  citizen,  "in  his  eachness,"  must  be 
alive  to  every  Issue  and  must  express  his 
views  through  suffrage. 

Eh-.  Salter  enclosed  with  his  letter  a 
copy  of  another  letter  from  the  father  of 
one  of  his  students  which  so  strikingly 
illustrates  the  progress  of  democratic 
processes  in  a  country  unaccustomed  to 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  us  that 
our  problems  are  not  unique,  that  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in  the 
Record.    The  text  follows: 

LscASpi.  September  17,  1949. 

DiA«  Minnoe:  Toxir  air-mail  letter  atKiut 
Dr.  J.  T.  Salter  has  come  to  hand.  I  hope 
nothing  would  stand  in  the  way,  to  cause  his 
projected  trip  to  this  side  of  our  cotmtry,  to 
fall  to  be  realized.  I  am  stire  your  eminent 
professor  will  have  no  regret  In  his  life  11  he 
can  retdlze  the  trip  and  I  am  certain  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  trip  which  he  cannot  forget  in 
his  lifetime — particularly  when  he  comes  to 
find  li^yon  Volcano  In  her  stately,  majestic 
beauty.  I  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  Or.  Salter 
and  I  would  be  most  happy  to  offer  him  com- 
pany to  visit  Interesting  places  during  his 
short  sojourn  with  us.  If  Dr.  Salter  would 
have  no  objection.  If  he  would  find  time  to 
speak  In  a  convocation  of  teachers,  normal 
school  and  high -school  students,  we  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  his  visit  to  listen 
to  him  on  a  subject  which  he  would  be  most 
willing  to  discuss. 

lir.  Bscaiilla,  when  I  Informed  him  of  the 
proposed  visit  of  Dr.  Salter  instructed  me  to 
Invite  the  professor  «,o  speak  at  the  normal- 
school  auditorium  even  for  1  hour  only  if 
that  Is  the  longest  he  can  spare  to  give  the 
Albay  and  Legaspl  people  to  listen  to  him. 
If  the  proposed  trip  Is  realized  and  the  pro- 
fessor would  not  object  to  our  listening  to 
him  on  democracy,  such  a  talk  or  this  sub- 
ject would  be  most  timely,  b^f^use  some  of 
our  politicians,  particularly  those  who  are 
very  eager  to  get  elected,  are  forgetting  that 
ours  Is  a  democratic  cotmtry  Inhabited  by 
people  who  have  free  and  secret  ballots  and 
free  press  but  no  public  opinion  as  yet  as 
far  as  my  observation  is  concerned.  De- 
spite the  supposed  free  ballot  and  free  press 
(which  I  believe  In  most  cases  is  not  free), 
most  of  the  nearly  Illiterate  voters  are  help- 
lessly In  the  hands  of  the  politicians  that 
are  In  power  and  have  money,  from  pork- 
barrel  funds,  and  puhllc  vorks,  which  are 
most  ofter  unnecessary  except  to  fish  for 
votes,  to  entice  adherents  who  are  like  Jelly- 
fish. Dr.  Salter's  visit  with  tis,  if  he  can 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom.  I  repeat, 
is  most  timely.  The  eminent  professor  is 
welcome  to  the  city  of  Legaspl  and  to  the 
province  of  Albay.     •     •     • 

Tou  might  advance  the  information  to 
Dr.  Salter  that  I  am  hoping  to  be  able  to 
take  him  to  the  Tlwl  Hot  Springs,  the  liayon 
Refit  House,  and  the  buried  town  of  Cagsawa 
where  the  ruins  of  the  burled  ch\u-ch  build- 
ing, belfry,  and  the  old  convent,  and  would 
be  glad  to  give  him  some  Information  that 
I  might  know  about  the  places  we  would  vlalt. 


If  the  professor  would  only  make  up  his 
mind  to  stay  longer  ihaa  what  he  has 
planned  to  do  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  him  to 
some  of  our  schools,  for  a  visit  and  would 
introduce  him  to  some  of  the  prominent 
citizens  in  Legaspl  and  In  Albay — politicians 
and  otherwise  All  the  school  people  here 
would  be  very  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from 
him.  Dr.  Salter.  We  are  starving  for  a  vlitC 
of  prominent  educators  like  Elr.  Salter.  A 
vlalt  of  a  man  like  him  Is  a  rarity.  We  really 
hope  to  meet  him  and  enjoy  his  visit  with  ua. 

Because  I  told  Mr.  Bscarllla  about  the  com- 
ing of  Dr.  Salter,  although  he  would  be  taking 
the  plane  next  Tuesday  for  Manila,  he  Is  going 
to  write  him  for  a  visit  to  otir  normal  school 
and  high  school  and  tot  a  convocatUm  at 
which  Dr.  Salter  would  be  tba  sole  speaker. 

With  my  warmest  regarda  to  the  Santiagos, 
I  am. 

¥ery  affectionately  yours. 


List  of  Pnblic  Laws  Enacted  by  die  Ei^ty- 
irst  G)nfress,  First  Session,  Affectinf 
Veterans  ot  World  Wars  I  and  II,  In- 
cluding Spanish  War  Vetetant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Wednesday,  October  19  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
public  laws  enacted  by  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  affecting  the  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  includ- 
ing the  Spanish  War  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ore?  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
PiTBUC  Laws  Enacted,  EiOHrr-nasr  Concshs, 


AwaontisTioNa 

Public  Law  42 :  Authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  In 
addition  to  those  authorized  under  title  V, 
part  2,  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  meeting  emergency  needs  of 
crippled  children  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1949. 

Public  Law  43:  Making  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949.  for 
readjustment  benefits. 

Public  Law  62:  Making  temporary  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Public  Law  71:  Making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  In  certain  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949.  Thia 
provided  amounts  for  the  Displaced  Perscma 
Conunlsslon;  expenses  necessary  for  the  War 
Claims  Commission. 

Public  Law  119:  Making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  certain  approprlatlona 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1949.  This 
provided  adtUUooal  funds  for  the  National 
MiUtary  Sstahilahment:  ClvU  Serrlee  tXa- 
misslon;  and  other  agencies. 

Public  Law  141 :  Making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  and  related  Independent  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1960. 

Public  Law  IM:  Making  tamporary  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1060. 
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PiribUc  Urn   119 

at  8tat«. 
f.tortbm 
Jon*  Ml.  tHO:     & 


fartlw' 

Ott    MftUOOAl 


for   Um 


Job*  atL  UBS.    Tbli'-ttad*  ap- 
for   tiM   AtMBle   BMnrr   Oon- 
CtTli     atiK*     CntnmlMlop,     and 


Lav  9tt:   Thtrd  tfiAelmcy  appro- 
for  IMS.    TIUs  coBtatM  fuxMls  for 
for  dtoaMad   »Mar>iM  aiid    for 
tb«  War  CSatoM  Commlcslon 

PuMle  Law  356:   Army  dTtl-fiaellaiia  a(>- 
proprlattana  for  IMO. 
Pablle  Lav  S5S:  Supplemental  appropna- 
1960. 


Umltatton  af- 
lUon.  or  retire- 
it  o(  an 


Public  U 
Dwttncttot 

ment  pay  payabla 
petent  veteran 


or  domicatmrf 


Pobllc  Lav  196:  Adjmu  the  aCaetlTe  date 
of  eertatn  avarda  of  penatons  and 
tlooa  payable  by  tbc  Veterans' 


PvbUeLav 

for  certain 
to 
•quality.    Thla 
imm  to  parapiigica.  etc 


PobUc  Lav  339:  Omilbua  bcneflu  bUl  for 


addltlonm: 

dlaablcd  ret- 

an   exteUrg   in- 

tbe  lav  glTliic 


rMurr 
dvii  MTVtoe 
Lav  17:   Par  the  relief  of  eartatn 
tployaea  who  recelred  overpaymeBta 
In  rc<tuct)on  to  mbetttute  itatxia. 

Public  Lav  167:  Amend  the  act  of  AUfuat 
1.  1M7.  aa  amended,  to  authorize  the  creation 
of  10  proiHilanal  and  ■clatitlflc  pcsltlona  in 
the  baadqoartar*  aad  laaaarcb  stationa  of 
AdTlaory  Commlttae  for  Aero- 


Publlc  Lav  257:   Amend  the  act  entitled 
*An  act   to  reclaaalfy   the   aalarles  of   poet- 
Aoen.  and  emptoyeea  of  the  poatal 
to  aatahllati  uniform  procedures  for 
ipatlBf  eoapaoaatlan;  and  for  other  pur- 
approved  July  0.  1M&.  ao  as  to  provide 
annual  automatic   vlthln-frade  promotions 
for  hourly  employees  of  the  custodial  servtea. 
Public    Lav    310:    Extend    the    benettu   of 
the  annual  and  sick-leave  lavs  to  part-time 
employees  on  regular  tours  of  duty,  also  to 
validate  payments  bcratofore  made  for  leave 
on  account  of  servlcea  of  such  employees 
Public  Lav  357:   To  amend   Pederal   Cm- 
mapmamKtiom  Act  by  extending  cov. 
to  etvUlaa  cOeer^  or  the  United  States 
and   by   making  beneflu   more   realistic   In 
tarms  of  peasant  vags  rataa. 

Public  Lav  3W:  To  Incraaae  rataa  ftf  eom- 
pensatton  of  haate  aad  aailataDt  haada  of 
executive  dapartmants  aad  tadapandaot 
agendaa. 

CtvU  saraiee  retiremmt 
Public  Lav  M:  >&able  certain  (ormer 
cers  or  employees  of  the  United  Stataa 
rated  from  the  service  subsequent  to  Jan- 
tiary  ?3.  1943.  to  elect  to  lorfeit  their  rtgbu 
to  rttli  aai  I  tee  retirement  annuities  and  to 
MMM  IB  lieu  thereof  returns  of  their  con- 
trtbuttoos  vtth  later  sat. 

P«<b!ic  Lav  12S;  Aaaand  section  0  of  the 
ClvU  Sarvice  Betirement  Act  of  May  »,  IMO, 


•o  as  to  ^nnt  credit  In  *crord- 
anca  vtth  such  section  for  rervlce  for  vhich. 
through  inadvartacce.  no  deductions  from 
aatary  are  made 

Public  Lav  180.  Repeal  LUe  provtalans  at 
RaUroad  Rattoaaiant  Act  of  Jiroe 
as  s  man  dad,  aad  aaetlon  91  to  107 
ot  tha  Canal  Zone  Code  and  to  mend  the 
beneflta  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  May  29.  1980.  as  amended,  to  ofllce:a  acd 
to  vhrm  such  provMoaa  are  cp- 
■e. 

Public  Lav  aU:  Amend  aectlon  6  of  tre 
Civil  aarvlce  Ratliamant  Act  of  May  29.  193J. 
vlth  raapeet  to  olBcers  or  employees  vhcje 
disabUag  condition  la  esaentlslly  chronic,  de- 
tettoeatlee.  or  prograealve  In  nature. 

PwMk  Lsv  335  Amend  the  ClvTI  Service 
RedraOMBt  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  to  provide 
that  the  annultlaa  ot  certala  ii^aii  and  em- 
plcyeea  engaged  In  the  enforeaakent  of  the 
criminal  lavs  of  the  United  States  »haU  oe 
computed  on  the  baais  of  their  average  basic 
aalartca  for  any  5  consecutive  '  ears  of  allcw- 
ab!e  service. 

Public  Lav  264:  Bxtend  the  time  vttbln 
vhleh  laglilatlve  employees  ir.  \j  ccme  vlthin 
the  pmlaw  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Acr 

Public  Lav  207:  Extends  the  DenpQra  of 
Bcctloo  1  (C)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  c*  May  29.  I93C.  as  amended,  to  employees 
vbo  vere  involuntarily  separated  during  the 
period  frrm  Juiy  1.  1945.  to  July  1.  1M7.  after 
having  rendered  25  years  of  service  but  prior 
to  attainment  of  a«e  55. 

Public  Lav  310:  Amen c  the  Civil  Servtea 
Retirement  Act  of  1930  to  provide  survivor- 
ship benefits  for  vldovs  or  vldovers  of  per- 
sons retiring  oadar  the  act 

Veterans'  preference 
Public     Lav    260:  Amend     the     Veterans' 
Pre.ereuce  Act  of  1944  vlth  re&pect  to  certain 
of  veterans. 


INStnUNCS 

Public  Lav  69:  Clarify  the  provisions  of 
section  ftJ2  (U)  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940.  as  amended.  This 
provides  for  payments  of  unpaid  amounts  to 
the  estate  of  the  tnsxired. 

mMlMAL    LEAVS 

Public  Lav  239:  Extend  to  commissioned 
oAcers  ot  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Porces  Leave 
Ac    of  1948 

Public  Lav  314:  Provide  terminal-leave  pay 
(or  certain  oAoara  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 

vrrxaAJta'  AoatnnMTMATiott 

Public  Lav  07:  Provldas  that  all  employeea 
of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Swrlce  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  of  the  Service. 

Public  Lav  188:  Extends  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Admlnlstrstor  of  Veverans' 
Affairs  respecting  leases  and  leased  property. 

Public  Lav  349:  Increasing  the  rates  of 
con^pensatlon  of  certain  employ ae  ot  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgei  y  of  the 
Vcteruis'  Administration. 

MOUSIMO     AlTD    IENTAL8 

Public  Lav  31 :  KxUnd  rent  control  to 
June  30,  1950.  and  other  viae  amending  the 
Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947.  aa  aaianded. 

Public  Lav  52.  Promote  the  settlaaMot  and 
development  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  by 
facilitating  the  construction  of  necessary 
housing  therein. 

Public  Lav  65:  Authorise  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  to  sell  the  suburban  re- 
projecu  knovn  aa  Oreenbelt.  Md  ; 
Wla.:  and  areanhills.  Ohio,  vlth- 
ool  lagard  to  provlalons  of  lav  requiring 
aompaUtlva  blddlag  or  public  advertising. 

Public  Lav  171 :  Bstabllah  a  national  hous- 
ing ob)ecttve  and  the  policy  to  be  foUnved  In 
the  attainment  thereof,  to  provide  Pederal 


aid  to  assist  slum-clearance  projects  and 
lov-rent  public  housing  projects  Initiated  by 
Iccal  agencies,  to  provide  for  financial  ers'.st- 
anoa  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  toi 
farm  boualng. 

Public  Law  211 :  Encourage  oonatructlor  of 
rental  houaln;;  on  or  in  areaa  adjacent  to 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Porea 
installations. 

Public  Lav  361:  Cnable  the  Secretary  of 
Asrlcoiture  to  extend  Onanclal  aaalatance  to 
booMataad  entryoMn. 

VAX  CLAlMa 

Public  L4V  17:  Authorlsea  payment  of 
clr.lms  bared  on  loss  of  or  damage  to  prop- 
erly deposited  oy  al.en  enemies. 

Public  Lav  75:  Amends  the  War  Clalma 
Act  of  1918  to  extend  time  for  filing  claims. 

WAX    DKAO 

Public  Lav  233 :  Granu  time  to  employees 
In  tbt  ezecutivc  branch  of  the  GoTernment 
to  participate,  vltbout  loas  of  pay  or  deduc- 
tion from  annual  leave,  in  funerals  for  de- 
cerscd  members  Of  the  armed  forces  returned 
to  the  Untied  Statss  for  burial. 

SMEXICANISM 

Public  Law  13:  Provides  for  the  acquisition 
and  cp-ra:lon  of  the  Freedom  Train  by  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States. 

Public  La'v  203:  Designating  June  14  of 
each  year  as  Plag  Cay 

UCMlOaATION   A.VD  NATtnAUZATION 

Alien  fiancees 

Public  Lav  51 :  Authorizes  completion 
of  the  processln:»  of  the  visa  cases,  and  sd- 
mlsslon  into  the  United  States,  of  certain 
alien  flancte  and  fiancees  of  members  or  of 
former  members,  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  as  was  provided  In  the  so- 
called  OI  Fiances  Act. 

Alien  veterans 
Public  Lav   140:   Amends  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940     Corrects  typographical  error. 

rcrxxAi.  AID  TO  docation 
Public  Law  306:  Provides  assistance  for  lo- 
cal school  agencies  In  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  children  on  Federal  reaar- 
vatlons  or  in  defense  areaa. 

FOaSIOM    ATTAIBa 

Public  Lav  329:  Foreign  Military  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949. 

Public  Law  47:  Extending  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act. 

NATIONAL  osruiaa 
4rTncd  services 

Public  Lav  18:  Amends  section  19  of  the  act 
ot  August  13.  1946  (60  Stat  1057).  so  as  to 
remove  the  upper  age  limit  for  appointment 
to  conunissloned  grade  In  the  Supply  Corps 
of  the  Navy 

Public  Lav  21  Relating  to  the  pay  and  al- 
lovance  of  ofHcers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  per- 
forming active  duty  in  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral. 

Public  Lav  41:  To  prevent  retroactive 
checkage  of  paymenu  erroneously  made  to 
certain  retired  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Public  Law  60:  Authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  long-range  proving  ground 
for  giilded  missiles. 

Pi: bile  Uv  M:  Authorlaes  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  In  the  Regular  Army. 

Public  Lav  103:  Repeal  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  of  June  24.  19'i6  (44  Stat. 
767).  as  amended,  and  that  part  of  section 
13a  of  the  act  of  June  3.  1916  (39  SUt.  166). 
as  amapdad,  relating  to  the  percentage,  in 
time  of  peace,  of  enlisted  personnei  em- 
ployed In  aviation  tactical  unit-  of  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Corps. 

Public  Lav  104  Relating  to  the  pay  and 
aliovances  of  oOcan  of  the  Naval  Bstab- 
llshoMnt  appotalad  to  permanent  grades. 
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Public  Lav  108:  Provide  benefits  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  vho  suffer  disability  ot  death  from 
Injuries  Inctirred  vhile  engaged  in  active- 
duty  training  for  periods  of  less  than  SO 
days  or  while  engaged  in  inactive-duty  train- 
ing. 

Public  Lav  110:  Provides  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
established  pursuant  to  section  102.  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947. 

Public  Lav  131 :  Amend  rectlon  812  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  so  a£  to  provide 
for  the  retention  of  certain  officers  of  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy 

Public  Lav  144:  Repeals  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the  naval 
service. 

Public  Lav  173:  Provides  for  certain  ad- 
Jtistments  on  the  promotion  list  of  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Public  Law  184:  Amends  section  1452.  Re- 
vised Statutes,  relating  to  Presidential  action 
on  the  f»t)ceedlngs  and  decisions  of  Navy 
retiring  boards.  Record  of  proceedings  and 
decision  of  board  in  each  case  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  ct  orders  In  the  case 

Public  Law  207:  Revtse.  ccdify.  and  enact 
Into  lav.  title  14  ^f  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled    'Coast  Guard  " 

Public  Lav  210:  Authorizes  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lineal  positions  of  certain  offi- 
cers of  the  naval  service. 

Public  Law  213:  Amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
experimental  submarines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  May  16.  1947.  Increased 
funds  for  the  wnrk. 

Public  Lav  308:  Provide  for  crediting 
civilian  service  In  computing  military  pay  of 
former  civilian  employees  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment departanents  who  vere  transferred 
to  Coast  Guard  In  military  status. 

Public  Law  342:  Clarify  the  active-duty 
status  of  certala  officers  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force. 

Public  Law  351 :  Provide  increased  pay.  al- 
lowance, and  phirelcal  disability  retirement 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Afomtc  energy 
Public  Law  347 :  Amends  the  Atomic  Bnwgy 
Act  of  1946.  vlth  respect  to  Military  Liaison 
Committee 

Merchant  marine 

Public  Lav  50:  Extend  the  time  for  use  of 
construction-reserve  funds  established  under 
section  511  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
aa  aiaanded. 

Public  Lav  247:  Provide  for  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon 
graduates  of  the  United  Stataa  Marchant  Ma- 
rine Academy. 

Retirement 

Public  Law  207:  Amend  the  Army  and  Air 
Porce  Vltallzatlon  and  Retirement  Equaliza- 
tion Act  of  1948  to  provide  that  each  year 
of  Beaarve  service  count  as  a  year  of  service 
toward  retirement  up  to  July  1,  1949. 

(7ru/Icof<on 

Public  Lav  216:  Reorganise  llacal  manage- 
ment in  the  National  Military  Bstablishment 
to  promote  economy  and  efficiency.  This 
provides  for  further  unification  of  the  armed 
aervlcea. 

8uun.t»  paoPxxTT 

Public  Lav  1:  Extend  the  Office  of  War 
Assets  Administrator  and  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration from  February  28.  1949.  untU 
June  30.  1949. 


Public  Lav  364:  Authorizes  a  program  of 
uaeful  public  vorks  for  the  development  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

VXTXSAMS'   OBGANISATIOIta 

public  Lav  193 :  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
tlM  Army,  tha  Secretarj  of  tha  Navy,  aud 


the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  lend  cer- 
tain property  to  national  veterans'  organ- 
izations. 

Biij:.8  Afihiovcd  Bt  OtmoBsaa  and  AvAimra 
PtaaiaiMnaL  AcnoM 

8.2115:  The  American  Legion  bill  to  au- 
thorize payments  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator on  purchase  of  automobiles  or  other 
conveyances  by  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n  veterans  with  service-connected  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  anus,  one  or  both 
legs  or  sights  of  both  eyes. 

H.  R.  6301 :  The  American  Legion  bill  to 
correct  a  discrepancy  In  the  American 
Legion  onmlbus  bUl  H.  R.  5598  H.  R.  6301 
provides  for  increase  in  compensation  for 
approximately  150.000  World  V/ar  I  veterans 
being  compensated  tinder  Public  Lav  141, 
Seventy-third  Congre.«s. 

H  R.  5856:  To  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard  Act.  including  an  increase  from 
45  cents  to  75  cents  of  minimum  vage. 

H.  R  3826 :  To  amend  the  act  of  January 
16.  1883  an  act  to  regulate  and  Improve  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  regarding 
State  quotas 

H.  R.  5931:  Providing  Increase  in  pay  tor 
classified  Federal  employees. 

H.  R.  4495:  Providing  Increaae  In  pay  for 
postal  employees. 

H.  R.  6427:  Making  appropriations  of 
gl.314,010.000  to  help  rearm  Atlantic  Pact 
nations  and  other  free  countries  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Senate  J  lint  Resolution  134 :  To  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act.  including  provision 
for  national  banks  to  purchase  securities 
and  otherwise  participate  in  the  military 
rental -housing  program  and  to  establish  a 
100-percent  secondary  market  for  GI  loans. 

H.  R.  4146:  National  military  appropria- 
tions for  1950.  providing  $15,585,863,498.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  58-group  air  force  and 
1175,000.000  for  stock  piling 

H.  R.  2186:  Construction  of  railroad  con- 
necting the  existing  United  States-Canadian 
railroads  with  the  Alaskan  railroads. 

H.  R.6427:  Providing  $15,000,000  additional 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the 
1950  fiscal  year. 

H  R  6259:  Provide  for  Installation  of  a 
carillon  In  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
In  memory  of  World  War  n  dead. 

H.  R  5465:  To  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  relative  to  computing  annuities 
to  employees  paid  on  a  fee  basis. 

H.  R.4767:  To  clarify  the  active  duty  sta- 
tus of  certain  officers  of  the  Army  Air  Force. 

H.  R.2619:  To  extend  the  benefits  of  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  lavs  to  part-time  em- 
ployees on  regular  tours  of  duty,  also  to 
validate  payments  heretofore  made  for  leave 
on  account  of  services  of  such  employees. 

S.  1267:  Promote  the  national  defense  by 
authorizing  a  unitary  plan  for  construction 
of  transsonlc  and  supersonic  wind- tunnel 
facilities  and  the  establishment  of  an  Air 
Engineering  Development  Center. 

S.  614:  Amend  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  to  extend  Its  duration  and 
provide  greater  financial  assistance  in  tha 
construction  of  hospitals. 

S.  2282 :  To  authorize  construction  erf  re- 
search laboratory  fcM-  Quartermaster  Corps. 

S.  2668:  To  amend  the  Indapaadaat  Offioea 
Appropriation  Act  for  1960.  rdatlng  to  com- 
struction  project  of  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

H.  R.  6303 :  Authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  and  naval  InsTsllatlnna 

ViTcaANs'  PaxmufCK  ahd  thz  Hoovxs  Rnoer 

An  analysis  is  submitted  of  some  of  the 
changes  vlth  reference  to  veteran  prefer- 
ance  in  the  Federal  swlce  vhich  vould  ba 
necessary  If  the  entire  recommendations  at 
tha  Boovcr  Commission  are  put  into  eSect. 


First.  It  la  proposed  that  10-point  prefer- 
ence would  be  limited  to  those  i}ersons  hav- 
ing 10  percent  or  more  of  service-connected 
disability.  As  the  lav  nov  stands  a  service- 
ccmnected  disability,  even  though  no  percent 
dlsabUng.  entitles  the  veteran  to  a  10-point 
preference.  The  Hoover  Commlaalon  pii>p<jaaa 
to  do  away  with  numerical  ratings  and  «a- 
tabllsh  in  lieu  thereof  certain  categories  such 
as  "outstanding,"  "well  qualified,"  "quali- 
fied," and  "unqualified."  It  is  proposed  that 
veterans  vho  are  ranked  in  these  separate 
categories  would  receive  prelerence.  Hov- 
ever.  a  veteran  who  was  ranked  In  the  quali- 
fied category  vould  not  be  In  competition 
with  nonveterans  who  were  placed  In  the 
outstanding  or  vell-qualifled  categories. 

In  this  connection  the  Hoover  Commission 
proposes  that  practically  all  the  examining 
be  done  by  the  agencies  themselves.  In  other 
vords.  applications  would  be  filed  with  tha 
agencies  and  the  grouping  as  to  their  quali- 
fications would  be  done  by  the  agencies  sub- 
ject only  to  inspection  as  to  general  com- 
pliance by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Under  the  present  lav,  a  veteran  vho  quali- 
fies with  his  preference  points  added  if  In 
the  10-polnt  group  goes  to  the  top  of  the  reg- 
ister except  In  positions  in  the  professional 
and  scientific  series  paying  $3,000  or  more 
whereas  the  5-point  veteran  receives  his 
earned  place  on  the  register  plus  his  5 
points.  The  category  system  would  eliminate 
much  of  this  procedure  and  vould  effect 
preference  to  the  10-polnt  veteran  materially. 

At  present  the  Clvli  Service  Commiselon 
has  delegated  much  of  the  examining  load 
to  agencies  In  those  Jobs  Uiat  are  peculiar  to 
the  agencies  but  has  rrtalned  the  examining 
Jo^  for  all  positions  that  we  common  to 
many  or  all  agencies— this  because  of  econ- 
omy resulting  therefrom.  Therefore  the 
principle  of  decentralization  to  the  agencies 
where  feasible  Is  one  that  Is  nov  In  force. 
The  Hoover  Commission  proposal  would  go 
beyond  that  and  would  not.  therefore,  be 
economical. 

Under  red^wtlon  In  foroe  section  12  of  tha 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  glvea  veterans  vlth 
good  or  better  efficiency  ratings  high  prior- 
ity retention  preference  over  all  other  em- 
ployees. That  is.  they  are  placed  in  the  last 
category  to  go  when  reductions  In  force  are 
oonaldered  necessary.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion proposes  that  this  be  changed  and  that 
efficiency  ratings  be  done  nvay  vlth  and  that 
reduction  In  foice  r^tste^  be  set  up  on  the 
same  basis  as  entrance  qualifications.  That 
Is.  that  an  agency  vould  place  their  employ- 
ees regardless  of  veteran  preference  In  out- 
standing, well  qualified,  or  qualified  groups 
and  then  would  reduce  the  force  on  that 
basla.  The  system  does  not  provide  any  ap- 
peal as  to  the  ranking  which  is  workable. 

The  Commission  has  made  a  complete  re- 
port to  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
Senate  giving  a  break-down  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  proposals  on  the 
civil  service  of  the  Government.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  available  to  you  through  the  com- 
mittee— a  copy  of  the  report.  The  purpose  at 
this  communication  Is  merely  to  advise  you 
of  the  effect  of  the  proposals  vithout  in  any 
vay  attempting  to  be  critteal  or  to  Indicate 
counterproposals.  There  is  much  good  In 
the  report,  and  It  vill,  at  course,  be  up  to  Um 
Congress  to  determine  in  the  final  analysis 
hov  much  of  It  should  become  law.  The 
veterans'  organizations  are  unanimously  o^:- 
posed  to  the  report  as  It  afTects  Federal  per- 
aonnel  for  the  reason  that  they  believe  it 
completely  destroys  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act. 

Very  sincerely. 

BXUCZ  STUSBLinXLD, 

assoetefe    Chief,    Veterasu'    gervUn 
itction. 
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kltmly 


OPRBM/.RKS 

or 


HON.  HEUOIT  R.  0  CONOR 


Df  THl  SCMATI  OiP  !■■  UIU1B>  STATES 
October  1$  ttewtakKtive  daw  of 


Mr.  OnOQNOil.  Ur.  President,  in 
miMMifHiMi  with  tbe  reeent  observance 
of  Cohaatai  Dny.  October  12.  In  our 
SUteof  MarytMid. and  ■IWBhm .  I  baid 

the  excellent  pfOgTess  Ummrd  eco- 
rehatMiuation   vfaicii   has   been 
bj  the  people  of  Italy  since  the 
war^end. 

The  data  i»«amt«id.  coDected  dartec 
mj  recent  Tisft  to  Italy  and  supple- 
by  personal  observaBce  and  oon- 
vhOe  there.  Indicate  a  splrtt  of 
FMol^t  and  a  detceadtaiation  to  recover 
an  ttel  had  been  lost  foUoving  ItalTs 
MBlBi  lunate  adreutme  into  iocalitartan- 
l5m.  which  deserre  vorld-wide  under- 
standing and  ccaunendation. 

reprinted  In  the  OoaMaHKnuL  Recoaa. 
There  being  no  objeeyon.  the  state- 
it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
as  foUows: 


with  r«r 

tliaa  ttMlj  and  vliteh  hav*  i»c«N<d  far 
gr««t«r  outside  help,  hare  been  stumbling 
vita  Utti«  to  ahem  for  tbeir  efforts. 

prog- 


ItaUaa  autliorttica  wtafOm  I  had  tbe  pleaa- 
m  of  BMettig  oa  Hy  reecct  trip  to  lurcpe. 
ware  asttaMtaMle  aboot  wbat  bad  bean  done, 
fent  baaltant  to  claim  too  mucb  bacauaa  of 

Is  OB  a  alafels  foirMlation.  AaMr^ 
-tba  JMliaa 
the    lifiatiliator  of   tiM   BCA.   at- 
of  ta«  BBaaaar.  and  of  tba  vartoua 

tbare.    aU 


Iba  facts  I  gatbarad  and 
i  during  mj  stay  la 
tbara 


ob- 
for 


gava 


or  aU. 
Italy  fun 

prngraaa  at  wammmamm  m  mmnpu.  wacn 
tba  war  caaM  to  an  4nd.  tliay  racaUad.  tbere 
ware  praaant  in  Italy,  in  abandaaea.  all  tbe 
alaoMoto  at  want 

WMb  Ma  aaaaM  ^  pnfwilatton.  Mid  widi  tta 

nairs 

was  furtbar  dlwupcad  by  tba 

at  tba  war  and  tba  dMrtb  o(  i 

M  to  sttppart  tba  inlMnalliial  trada 

b  bad  always  bacn  Italy^  aalvatloD  In 


of  tba  Ttaasury  FaQa  raoantly  re- 
Igwaa  abowtng  tbat  laodasttna  tai 
July  iMt  stood  at  114  percent  of  tba  ttgg 
la«il.  Ttke  raault  had  been  that  tood  rations 
ba«a  baaa  oaac  wttboQt  dlflteulty.  In  fact. 
tba  food  an^ply.  tIkroBgb  biwaaml  prodiic- 
iports  togstaer.  baa  taacbad  a  level 
tba  tvmtnatiao  at  all  rationing 
and  thi»  la  blfbly  sIgnlSeant.  pric- 
ing baa  been  kept  luidar  control.  Italian 
cs3XKts  for  IMg  have  «ii)oyed  a  trvmendoos 
laaraaaa.  ataowtng  tba  way  to  most  Buropsan 
naMam  te  tbia  laapaet.  and.  ntally  taapor- 
tant,  wwaploysnt  bas  tallan.  What  this 
aiaaas  can  ba  saan  flom  another  angle  when 
It  la  raealled  tbat  the  Italian  lire  lost  in 
vmloe  only  10  percent  during  tbe  recent 
world-wide  devmluatloo  of  currency,  while 
Qtaat  BHtatn  and  aaoat  other  coontrlas  were 
forced  to  radaoe  tbe  value  of  thctr  eurraacy 


^  Of  Italian  Mrtb  or  an- 
.  ym  UDdoabaadly  have  been  most  grati- 
fied, as  I  have  been,  tbat  our  own  country 
Ins  besB  able  to  play  such  a  great  part  in 
bolpint  lUly  to  her  feet.  In  the  yaar  end- 
ing laaa  IMO.  Italy  received  about  $500.- 
0CO.000  or  aid  from  tbe  United  States,  and  in 
tbla  flaeal  year  the  wUl  continue  to  receive 
fWttloaal  hnn^eds  of  milllcns  of  dollan 

Mtt  gna  baa  only  to  visit,  and  to  aee  at 
fli«t  band  what  baa  baan  aeeomptlshed.  to 
know  that  the  Italian  people  vUl  perform  tbe 
naeasaary  work,  will  have  tbe  courage  to  auf  • 
I«r  the  necessary  sacrlfleea.  to  bring  their 
native  eountry  back  to  ito  former  plane  of 
culture  aad  daaaocracy  among  the  natlona. 
and  tbui  justify  tbe  eonfldence  of  tiie  Amer- 
ican people  and  leaders  that  Italy  can  and 
Will  contribute  in  a  most  emphatic  way  to 
world  peace  and  stability. 

It  wa*  with  good  reaaon,  and  also  becatae 
of  Italy's  admitted  genlua  for  pioneering  and 
cokMUaattoa.  tbat  she  embarked  on  ttie  pro- 
paas  o<  aapanalnn  which  Inclixted  large-scale 
devalopment  of  Tripoli  tanU.  Eritrea,  and 
Italian  SomalUand. 


Tke  lailipiaiigt  Rnas 


KXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MwacsoTa 
Ut  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Ur.  BLATNIK.  M,.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  article  entitled  "United  Finland"  by 
the  distinguished  columnist.  Marquis 
ChUds.  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  commend  this  article, 
which  combines  clarity  with  sound 
thinking,  to  all  who  are  Interested  in 
following  the  affairs  of  thv  independent 
and  lorthrlght  Finnish  nuiiun: 

17WTRB    TUtlAMV 


planted 

'•e'atly  witbaNd  aad 

growth  Was  tbnatMMd 

Mid   ruthless   foreaa  at 

in. 


ULL  mnrj  aks 

(By  Marqtils  ChUds) 

rucLAjfo— For  s  decade  now. 
with  one  interruption.  Aavleaa  aaw^Mper 
conrsapoadenu  hare  been  flytag  Into  Fin- 
land for  a  quick  look  at  the  UtUe  country 
on  the  doorstep  og  Btaita.  Tbatr  attitude 
witb  tba  ebaagbig  wteds  or  world 


to  an 
the  U  a  A.). 

For  tteyaarmg  itatiM 
at  appraitiHtaiy  so  percent  of  tba 
by  coaUMl.  aad  what  a  happy 


M  AOtA  4aM  fiooi 


ttl^ 


years  sgo.  during  the  winter  war.  the 
Flnna   were   brave   heroes   resisting   m   tba 
bJood-ststwed  aaow  tba  brutal  Rtisaian  i«. 
Tbaa  la  tbe  psttod  when  tbe  Flnna 

alllsa  at  Germany  against  a  oomokon 


foe.  they  were  FascUts  or.  at  best,  Nazi  fellow 
travalsrs. 

Ocea  again  they  are  beroas.  this  time  he- 
roes  ot  the  cold  war.  Tbe  Am^':  leans  come 
now  determined  to  dnd  tbe  smcke  cf  batUe 
and  to  ae;  tbe  Finns  in  the  rule  cf  martyred 
ncttniB  cf  tlM  east-west  leud.  One  ooose 
<|ViBaa  baa  been  a  great  deal  of  esaggaratcd 
writing  about  life  behind  the  iron  curtain  in 
Finland 

The  error  may  have  its  origin  in  that  un- 
fortunate phrase — iron  curtain — Itself.  One 
thing  ttie  curtain  dees  protect,  and  that  la  a 
great  American  Ignorance  about  the  com- 
pleadtlaa  and  varieties  of  lile  on  the  other 
aide  of  tbe  seat  west  boundary  It  is  much 
easier  to  fall  back  on  a  catch  phrase. 

This  applies  with  spectaT  force  to  Finland. 
First  and  foremost.  Finland  is  not  behind 
any  curtain.  Second,  the  Finns  during  tbe 
p&:t  10  years  have  been  just  what  they  have 
been  for  a  very  long  time. 

Tbat  la  to  say  the?  are  hardy,  coursgecus 
people  with  an  unflagging  belief  in  their 
right  to  Independence.  With  tenacity  and 
skill  they  have  defended  that  right  for  more 
than  a  century  sgatnat  the  threatening  and 
often  real  hostility  of  tbe  Russian  colossus. 

They  are  doing  that  today.  It  is  because 
risiUag  ABMrlcans  Ignore  this  background, 
in  their  determixuitlon  to  put  the  Finns  in 
the  framework  of  the  cold  war.  that  they  do 
a  dlaservice  to  Finland. 

They  see  the  Finnish  people  as  a  miracu- 
lous little  Daniel  in  a  den  ol  Russian  lions. 
In  order  to  get  Into  the  act.  they  feel  they 
must  p.TKJ  the  lions  and  make  them  roar. 
Doubtful  Daniel  does  not  altogether  appre- 
ciate this  attention. 

Acttiallv  the  Finnish  achievement  Is  much 
greater  than  this  naive  attitude  Implies.  It 
Is  tbe  achievement  of  national  unity  and  na- 
tional strength  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
obstaclss  and  dangers  and  In  spite  of  real  po- 
litical and  ecmnmlc  differences  among  the 
Finns  themselves. 

I  would  guess  that  when  a  Finn  says  "we 
believe."  he  comes  closer  to  expreesing  wbat 
almost  all  Finns  believe  tlian  can  be  said  of 
any  othmr  nationality. 

Wbat  U  notable  today  Is  the  recovery  that 
bas  come  about  tlu-ough  unity  and  heroic 
national  effort.  The  Russians  levied  tSOO.- 
000.000  in  reparations  and  this,  mind  you, 
in  a  country  of  4.000.000  people.  The  sum 
was  Uter  reduced  to  $228,500,000.  It  has  all 
been  paid  off.  except  for  about  $25,000,000 
in  goods  sent  to  Russia. 

The  evidence  of  healthy,  vital  reconstrric- 
tion  can  be  seen  everywhere.  Since  the  end 
of  the  war.  a  children's  hospital  and  clinic 
have  been  built  here  that  for  modernity  and 
clean,  bright  attractiveness  would  put  most 
American  hospitals  to  shame. 

A  large  new  school  Is  going  up  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Helslngf  ors  that  would  be  the  envy 
of  any  American  city.  In  the  lower  schools, 
which  are  free,  there  are  only  24  pupils  on 
tbe  average  to  a  teacher  and  in  the  high 
•chools.  most  of  which  are  free.  18  pupils 
for  each  teacher. 

Here  In  tbe  capital,  two  theaters  and  an 
opera  subsidlasd  by  the  government  are  so 
popular  It  is  almost  impcsilble  to  get  tickets. 

I  know  this  account  should  be  full  of  Ules 
of  cold-war  encounters  between  sinister  Rus- 
•lans  and  brave  Finns.  But  that  happens  to 
be  almost  entirely  nonsense. 

The  Finns  ss  a  strong  and  independent 
people  have  achieved  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent relatlonablp  witb  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tbe  wouada  of  the  war.  and  particularly 
the  loaa  of  vital  territory  to  RussU.  go  deep, 
but  tbe  Finns  have  not  spent  their  time 
mourning  or  oomplalning.  Anyone  who  tries 
to  break  down  this  relationship  Is.  in  my 
o^aloD.  doing  a  great  dlaaarvice  to  a  proud 
aad  worthy  people  who  have  suffered  much. 
And  this  goes  double  for  meddlesome  Amer- 
leans  who  are  carrying  on  their  own  **>*HMl 
version  of  the  cold  war  In  nortbatn 
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Araidbifity  af  Power  ta  tl»e  State  of 
Nevada  From  Shasta,  Keswick,  and 
Folsoii  Daau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  nvaiu 
Uf  THE  SEWATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  OctobcT  19  (legislaUve  day  of 
Monday.  October  17) .  194S 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  to  have  included  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkooro.  my  com- 
ments on  a  report  by  A  J.  Shaver  to  the 
Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
on  the  availability  of  the  power  from  the 
Shagl«.  Keswick,  and  Poisom  Dams  to 
ttie  State  ol  Kevada. 

A  contract  offered  the  Colorado  River 
nwiiii  inn  of  Nevada  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  dated  June  17.  1949.  con- 
templates that  the  initial  ctmtract  rate 
of  delivery  shall  be  not  more  than  50.000 
kilowatts  with  provision  for  a  later  in- 
crease to  90.000  kilowatts. 

It  is  understood  that  no  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  payment  for  such  power 
is  undertaken  by  the  commission  until 
contracts  have  been  secured  guarantee- 
ing repaymoit. 

The  report  by  Mr.  Shaver  indicates 
that  the  offer  to  the  commission  hss  not 
been  entirely  imderstood  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  hopes  that  he  will 
revi<;w  tbe  proposal  when  It  is 
thoroughly  understood. 

The  importance  of  such  a  contract  to 
be  made  by  the  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion of  Nevada  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation up  to  90.000  kilowatts  of  firm. 
hydrodectric  power  from  the  Shasta 
and  other  dams  on  the  Central  Valley 
project  ts  to  provide  northern  and  west- 
ern Nevada  aith  a  firm  load  of  hydro- 
electric power  which  does  not  vary  in 
price  very  much  over  the  years  ahead — 
In  the  same  manner  that  southern  and 
eastern  Nevada  have  been  provided  with 
a  firm  hydroelectric  load  from  Hoover — 
Boulder — ^Dam.  throuph  the  withdrawal 
priviiece  acodfxled  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  written  into  the  contract  for  the 
sale  of  such  power  wiiiie  the  junior  Sen- 
ator of  Nevada  was  State  engineer  and 
Colorado  River  commissioner  for  the 
SUte. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  base 
hydro^ectric  power  load  be  available  for 
both  northern  and  western — and  south- 
em  and  easteni  Nevada  so  that  as  trans- 
mission lines  t>ecome  feasible,  they  can 
be  constructed  from  north  to  south,  con- 
necting the  two  areas  and  providing 
low  er  cost  power  for  the  irrigation,  min- 
ing, and  domestic  users  throi^ghout  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  power  map 
guboiltted  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  last  year  and  printed  in  the  I^4« 
r^irinU  of  debates  on  the  Senate  floor. 

If  dependeaoe  it  placed  on  tlie  Pacific 
Gas  k  Elecstilc  Oa.  te  furnish  the  State 
of  Nevada  after  they  have  contracted  for 
tbe  entire  hfdnMtoctric  load  from  Shasta 
and  other  aau.  then  whenever  the 
northern  California  area  is  short  of 
power,  the  Suite  of  Nevada  will  be  short 
of  power  aad  if  the  price  for  &uch  power 


doe  to  ttie  kurge  proportion  of 
the  steam  power  load  for  ttiat  area  de- 
pendent upon  fuel  costs  and  Inflationary 
trends,  the  northern  and  WMten  sec- 
tion of  the  Stale  oi  Nevada  will  never 
have  a  depKkdabie  supply  of  power  upon 
which  industry  can  dqiwnd  for  a  stable 
price  of  such  power  over  the  years  ahead. 
Then  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments on  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxoosb,  as  follows: 


OOMMZKTS  OK  BITOrr  OT  A.  J.  SBA< 


TO  COLO- 


Mr.  Sbaver  has  included  In  hie  report,  and 
has  used  tlvo«gfcout  that  report,  the  October 
21.  1947.  draft  of  Bureau  at  Reclamation  pro- 
posed contract  Inateall  at  tbm  man  recent 
proposal  {Ormn  9amt  U.  1M»>  ihiHted  to 

Mr  Shaverli  eiabanrte  rate 
based  on  tbe  P.  G.  ft  B.  rate  to  the  Sierra 
Power  Co.  for  delivery  at  Donner 
and  the  Bureau  rate  at  the  same 
patet  wlOi  an.  added  amanat  mpfsstntlng 

has  erred  In  this  raapaeT  In  a  latter  dated 
April  9.  1»49.  from  the  Seeretarv  of  tbe  In- 
terior, to  Mr.  Shaver,  there  are  nmneroua 
referenees.  ^reet  aad  indirect,  to  delivery 
at  Beno  oT  Shasta  power  by  the  Barean  at 
Red&mation  at  Puieau  catea.  Wo  additive 
amount  B>-ould  be  eoBsMarad  for  tiainailK- 
Bkm  between  Donner  Paa»  and  Reno.  On 
tbe  other  band,  to  make  a  true  compariacn 
between  tbe  cost  at  Reno  at  puw  tram  tbe 
two  aa«uvee  eonstdered.  tbere  itoould  be  I 
to  tiie  P.  G.  *  K.  tate  9A 
proper  charges  for  ^ 
by  the  S.  P.  P  Oo.  froaa  OaoBcr  SiBBBitt  to 
the  Reno  load  centers. 

Using  question  3  at  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intertor'a  letter  of  April  9.  IMS,  Itr.  Shaver 
a  mliimrtlnc  aad  asalaas  tatra- 
absurdiy  higk  ooala  at  earn- 
parativrty  small  loads  with  a  MJgO  feflowatt 
contract  rate  of  delivery  and  a  earMapand- 
Ing  iOO.OOO  monthly  mlnlmion  charge. 
Seeretarv  Krug  used  this  only  **as  aa  Olostra- 
tlon"  probacy  taking  the  aasooBt  at  MjOOO 
due  to  tha  fact  that  Mr.  Shaver 
it  in  queatlaB  1.  ActuaSy  tha 
1%  contract  draft  of  JOaa  IT.  1MB. 
provktet  tbat  the  Initial  eontraet  rata  of  de- 
livery shall  be  "not  more  than  flfCy  thousand 
<SO.aoe>  kilowatta."  wMh  pro>vmaa  for  later 
laareasttoM.QOQkttawatta.  ItlaandwiTood 
that  In  tbe  initial  pectotf  the  oontraet  rate 
of  delivery  and  ttMnfore  tbe  mint  mum 
cZaarge  would  be  baaed  on  Ike  aumaistion  ot 
the  eratraet  rates  at  daUvary  at  the  cus- 
tomers Includln  the  Sierra  Pacific  Power 
Co.  of  the  Colorado  Blear  Commtsstnn  of 
Nevada.  It  Is  iiiailw ^l^^^llll^  that  the  power 
withdrawn  br  the  fi'wiiiilsitnn.  would  be  fur- 
nlabed  to  tbe  8.  P.  P.  Oo.  wittoat  praAt  to 
tbe  State. 

Mr  Shaver  has  at  some  length  pointed  out 
the  llmiutiona  of  tha  Boraaa  of  Bedama- 
vkan'a  Ceatral  Vallay  power  aysfn  and  tha 

Shaver  pogata  owt  that  tha  BaeMM  oon- 

templated  eoBstroction  of  only  one  trans- 
mission line  to  Donner  Pass.  Actually  the 
Bureau  contemplates  tbat  the  loads  In  tbe 
Krrada  area  srlll  be  such  that  two 
stoahnas  to  Beno  togetbar  wtth 

oonatructed  Mr.  Obmrnt  potats  oat  that  tbe 
Bureau  U  Umltad  to  tfSjBM  kflowatu  of 

rated  capacity  In  tbe  Shasta  and  Keswick 
powo-  plants.  This  Is  far  In  excess  of  tha 
probdbia  laiiiiliiiM  iile  In  westem  Baaada. 
Also,  the  derdoptnent  of  Amertcaa  River 
has  been  authortaed  by  the  Ccngreas  which 

power  being  avaUahIa  la  tha  proalayty  of 

the  Reno  area. 


that  pubUe 
In  othct 

parte  at  tha  rapoft  Mr.  Ohaw  leaves  the  ha- 
that  the  principal  puzpoas  at  niiMta 
Is  to  bitng  about  a  change  from  ptl- 
~  power  systaaaa  to  mnnlctpany 
owned  syalcam.  Soch  Is  aot  the  caae.  Tha 
obJecUve  is  to  bring  Into  the  State  at  Nevada 
lov-ccst  Paderal  pow  to  be  rtlelilbiilatf  to 
ultimate  cusuoners  by  cttliar  prtvattfy 
owned  or  pubUely  oanaad  sfalaias  ah  till 
aver  tha  pnopis  prefer.  It  la  aa^r  to  vlaoaltaa 
Chat  the  adv^  d  low-«oat  Fsdaal  poaar 
would  actually  Inrrnasi  the  t^»a>yff  rrpttrj 
wealth  of  the  State  ot  Nevada  by  the  tring- 
log  in  and  devekipment  at  Industttas.  tt  Is 
probable  that  low-«ost  VMaeal  poati  arlU 
tncraaM  tha  baslaaas  at  t*»*  loeal  poaar  ea^i- 
pear.  ttw  S.  P.  P.  Co..  to  the  aatant  that  Ma 
system  grows  Ins'^SMl  at  daeUnlng.  prt>«ldii[9 
they  are  willing  to  eontnct  the  lake  lead 
of  hydrodactrlc  power  Croai  the 
Blaer  Oommiaalaa. 

Mr.  Shaaar  UJkm  the  iirasliahlli 
cmlj  about  2.100  *'h'TfMB  tt  load  te  avail- 
able to  the  Btovati  at  ITarlBinslloii  in  aaat- 
era  and  norUi  western  Nevada.  Such  should 
not  be  the  caae.  It  Is  tinderstood  that  tha 
preaent  ontract  between  the  P.  G.  *  B.  and 
S.  P.  P.  Oo.  prevents  tha  latter  company  fraoa 
purchasing  low-eoat  r 
rectly  from  the  Buraau  or  : 
the  Oolorado  River 
That  Is  baid  to  belleva.  but  If  such  is  tha 
case.  praaNit  action  ahotdd  ba  tahsn  toy  tba 
Public  Oavloe  naiialsslim  at  Biwals  to  aal- 
hf  y  aaeh  power  eoatract  in  order  to 
tba  panpla  at  tba  8to*«  and  tba  kMBl 

ly  CkoB  a  PasMa  Oaa  *  ■■tun  Oa. 


.  tor  S.  P.  p.  Co.  to  purchsEse  low- 
federally   pi 
benefits  tbeaaaf  to  tb 
Tha  Sierra  Padte 
cls^  a  priority  to 

acts  vadsr  tba  Boraaa       "  ^'•'^  1^^ 

only  the  Stoto  or  mi 
but  tha  Stata. 
Commisaton, 

It  to  tba  wi— laiij  without  proOt  to 


TUs  U  tba  oaty 
northern  aad 
pan  J  should 


Thtt  Service  Star  LcfioB,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  R.  OTONOR 


TB  OF  THK  UMTTBD  8TATB3 

Wednesday.  October  19  Hegitiative  day  of 
hOetaberl7).194§ 


Mr.O-CONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  resolution  from  the  ttyaaaben 
of  the  outstanding  patnoUc  organisation, 
the  Serviee  Star  Leflon.  Inc..  together 
with  a  petition  adopted  at  their  thirty- 
second  national  convention  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  early  this  month  with  re- 
gard to  the  urgency  of  securing  action 
on  8.  280.  to  provide  a  national  charts 
for  tix  Service  Star  Legion. 


[I 
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lilI««ulM«.  Wte.:  Ifts.  AiUM  S.  Ward. 
Lft  Fort*.  IxmL;  Mn.  J.  W  Knus.  Salt 
aty.  ntAb;  Mrs.  Mm  Orcer. 
W.  Va.;  Mn.  LUU  A.  Wblt- 
Mrt  Atklann.  WIb.:  Mn.  Anna 

LM   P. 


ItatKeiipptBdbafUic: 

There  beixsg  bo  oftiJccCtoa,  tlic  resoto- 

to  be 


H 


Vtort  Dm 
oar  Uklrty- 

t.  4.  5.  6. 

OXbiKM.  to  OM   all 

to    hST*    tbe    bUl.    8.    380. 

for  tt»  iMAi  iMMit,  aad  to 

•o 

to 

vhlte   ao   many  art  attU 

in  th«  mannj  daya  at 

17  raadUnc  ttaetr  ntnatlaa.     What 


Cora   W.   Bakar.   LaflaUttva 
Cant*   L.   Oarta.   Natkmal 

Loawr.  Oc<l«ti.  Utah;  Mra. 

Mtmamwm*.  Ind :  Mra.  Vara 

La  Fofftau  iBd.;  Mra.  Prank 

La  Port*.   Ind.:    Mr*    P    A. 

r.  Salt  lMM»  atr.  Utah.    Mra    U. 

S.  Onimm.  lalMiaa.  Md  :  Mra.  Ma« 

ld|iBM.    Iowa.    Mra.    A.    M. 

»alt  Lak«  cut.   Utah.   Mra. 

Mary  M.  Pltspatrtck.  WalH-un.  Md4 

Mra.   i.   A.   Seholtc.   MUmmm,   Iowa; 

Mra    Ulbaa   fleluiJta. 


Ohk>:  Mra.  John 
MUvankae.  Wla.;  Mra.  John 
Syracuae.  N.  T.;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
r.  Fort  Atklnaon.  WU.:  Mrs  Zella 
Iowa;  Mra.  Carl  L. 
Tartar.  AatliOi  WUa  Mia.  W.  J.  Tacka- 
■ary«r.  M ****»»»,  Wta.:  Mra.  Jannla 
Ooitof*.  Daa  kioinw.  lova:  Mra.  Robart 
a  Monat.  Balttowra.  Md.:  Mrs.  B«n- 
P  Oocdra.  BalttBora.  Md.: 
MajbeUc  B  Hakar.  Baltlmora. 
Mrs.  Jeaste  B  Pord. 
Md..  Mrs.  Maud  CbaopeU. 
W.  Va^  Mrs  Peart  Davte.  Wairton. 
W.  Va :  Mrs  J  C.  MelUchamp.  Past 
Pmtdent.  AtlanU.  Oa..  Mrs. 
Pdlto  National  Ragtonal  Dlrcc- 
Ohio:  Mrs.  MUdrad  M. 
Mo.:  Mra.  Pkirenc* 
Mra  Inaa  Al- 
it.  iofwa;  Mrs  Ira 
Mr  R  O. 
flbay.  m  Joaaph  Mo:  Mrs.  KUrn 
Cotyn.  Oaa  Mouics.  Iowa:  Mrs.  Prart 
PanvU.  WUktaaburg.  Pa.:  Mrs  Lucy 
W.  CkMwcO.  SwtMvala.  Pa.:  Mrs. 
Maria  Bckart.  Ptttatoargh.  Pa.;  k'rs. 
teuna  Miller.  McKaaapnrt.  Pa.:  Mrs. 
AII^  MeCntlra.  Clarion.  Pa  Mrs.  Ida 
M  Subar.  Haw  CasUe.  Pa :  Mra.  C  P. 
Klnc.  St.  Joarph.  Mo:  Mrs  M  U. 
Prtea.  Jr .  Baltlmora.  Md.:  Mrs.  Clara 
Milwaukee.  Wto  :  Mrs  DnTld 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Mrs  Plors  O. 
Wla.:  Mrs.  Ada  H. 
Mrs.  Anfellna  A. 
Johaatoa.  Brie.  Pa :  Mary  A  Meyer. 
MOwaukaa.  Wla.:  Mra.  Norma  Colli  na. 
Milwaukee.  Wla.:  Mrs.  Nory  Kersky. 
MUwaukee.  WU.:  AmaU*  Phelffer.  West 
AiUs.  Wis  :  Mrs  Louis  Mane«old.  Ke- 
ma.;  Mrs  Mary  P  Jones.  Dea 
lova:  Mrs  Lena  McVay.  Dee 
Molnca.  loara:  Mrs.  LllUac  Breever, 
Whaellnc.  W.  Va.:  Mrs.  Ermln  Pantel. 
Port  Atklnaon.  Wis :  Mrs.  Ltoyd  Lain. 
Port  Atklnaon.  Wis  :  Mrs.  Prank  Jut- 
tea.  St.  Joaaph.  Mo:  Mrs.  Anma 
St.  Joaaph.  Mo.:  Mrs.  BIma 
■atharrllla.  Iowa:  Mrs.  Anna 
M.  Altmeyar.  Wheeling.  W  Vc:  Mrs. 
Mary  NIeholaon.  ktherrUle.  Iowa:  Mrs. 
AoralUi  B.  Pike.  Storm  Lake.  Iowa: 
Mrs.  Charles  E  Ward.  Port  Atklnaon. 
Iowa  Mrs.  J  Muaell.  Syracuae.  N.  T.: 
Mrs.  Peter  MarlUHl.  Syracuae.  N.  T4 
Mrs.  John  W.  Ryan.  MUwankee.  Wla.; 
Mrs.  Cart  Streltaer.  Milwaukee.  WU4 
Mra.  Oertrude  Hoffman.  Toledo.  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Roaa  Lewis.  Syractiae.  N  T  :  Mra. 
Mary  J  Scbneelock.  New  Bharon.  Iowa: 
Mra.  L.  S  Tyaon.  Atlanta.  Oa.:  Mra. 
Delia  McDowell.  Rlppey.  losra;  Mrs. 
Chllda  McClune.  Rlppey.  Iowa:  Mrs. 
Lara  Zanattl.  Rlppey.  Iowa:  Mrs. 
Harriet  B.  Lowery.  Jefferaon.  Iowa. 


Bveascrats  and  Politiciuia  G«t  tht 
Welfare  ui  a  Welfare  SUte 


Mm.  IBS  Toat.  Weat  Vlrftala; 

baOa    T^aaaalae.    Lorain.    Ohio; 

Btftth  Dally.  Lorain.  Ohio:  Hilda  Clark. 
Uaata.  Ohio;  Mrs.  WUlUm  W  Bald- 
wttL  Bttmaore  Md..  Mrs  John  BaM. 
Mrs.  LaaUa  KoUcr.  Cln- 
Obto:    Mra.   W    W.   Larlmar. 

_- ».  Ic^ra;   Mrs    B    A.  A] 

Fort  Atfctnaoo.  Uu    Ruth  Aaaa 
Iowa:    Mra. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o^ 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or 


Weinetdttv.  October  1$.  1949 

Ur.  SMTTR  of  Wisconsin.    Mr  Speak- 
er, who  ceU  the  welfar*  In  a  "welfar* 


sUte?-  Thkt  Is  easy:  the  sUte.  Which 
is  to  say.  the  boreaucrats  and  the  party 
poHticians. 

There  is  a  formula.  You  have  seen  It, 
Be  sure  you  recogniie  it  next  time. 
Here  is  how  It  goes: 

Somtbody  promises  to  five  you  some- 
thlng>-«  sobsidy.  or  a  wage  Increase 
without  *  production  increa-'^e — if  you 
will  give  him  a  little  somethinK  in  re- 
turn— just  a  little  something — a  vote, 
perhaps.  That  is  where  the  party  poli- 
tician comes  in. 

80.  you  give  and  you  get.  Or  you  think 
you  do.  Maybe  what  you  get  increases 
the  natlooal  debt  or  decreases  corpora- 
tion proflts.    What  do  ^ou  care?     Let  us 


National  debt?  That  is  mortgaging 
your  child's  future.  Let  the  rich  pay  it? 
That  is  silly.  Take  every  penny  every 
one  of  them  has.  and  you  would  not  make 
more  than  a  dent  in  the  national  debt. 
Every  dollar  added  to  it  by  the  give- 
away bureaucrats  has  to  be  paid  back  by 
you  and  your  children  and  your  grand- 
children. 

Take  it  out  of  corporation  profits?  If 
all  the  profits  of  all  the  corporations  were 
taken,  you  would  pay  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tlOQ  of  the  national  debt. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  no  one  can 
give  you  anything.  Last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  said  it  gave  to  the 
SUtes  i5.5C0  0C0.000.  That  money,  of 
course,  first  came  from  the  States.  But 
$025,000,000  of  it  never  got  back  to  the 
States — that  was  the  cost  of  taking  it 
away  from  you.  and  giving  part  of  it 
back. 

When  anyone  promises  you  something 
for  nothing,  you  can  be  sure  he  gets  a 
lot  of  the  something,  and  you  get  a  lot 
of  the  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  thoughts  were 
originally  expressed  by  the  Warner  b 
Swasey  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


Hie  Mea  From  Chelsea,  Man.,  Who  Die<l 
for  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  of  the  few  who  died  to  protect 
the  many. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  this  great  land 
of  ours — in  the  largest  cities  and  the 
smallest  villages— the  citizens  meet  to 
dedicate  a  memorial  to  the  dead  and  the 
flMHlng  of  World  War  II. 

Ob  November  6.  1M9.  the  people  of 
Chtitta.  in  Massadnisetts.  will  gather 
together  In  the  brotherhood  of  their  com- 
munity to  unveil  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the  brave  and  unselfish  few. 

November  6  Ls  a  Sunday. 

It  is  a  time  when  own  and  women  of 
different  faiths  congretBte  in  their  sep- 
arate temples  to  honor  the  Creator  of  Ufe. 

But  at  thb«  dedication  they  will  Join  In 
reverence  to  the  spirit  of  their  young  rel- 
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peo- 
ple to  giTe  up  the  great  e^KCtattons 
of  UfeT 
It  WU  tlMir  ffiMi  tn  aa.  their  faith  thai 
wooM  BO  en  woridne  for  tbe  eventual 
of  twiiiU  as  Ood 


Pic 

M.  Boaa.  CPO 
8alanio.Lt. 
SeTkanaa.  lA. 
laraei  D.  Sfaapirok 
Gorp.  Qngaty 


have  oilier!  &o  imto  us"  will 
preachment  fulled  in  practice. 

Ttey  kdteved  that  our  free  way  of  Itf e. 
as  we  learn  from  past  wiiilalrrg  tiiat  f ree- 
ilam  and  iffaiimitfbiHty  merge  In  giuwlug 
oBMs  the  best  Ixipe  for 


That  is  Q» 
the  price  of  their 
the  leMon  that  we  dare  not  I 


OS  at 
It  *s 


LcOart 


J. 

Pn.  ■fUMMMl  wmtiMj.  Pile  OennlB  J.  8d1- 
UTan,  Sgt.  Jobn  D.  ^iStraa.  BgL  Mtm  K. 
SmUaaa.    Fte    Laancnoa    aaaMaAf.    Owpu 

Sft.    ThnMii    Yokuxo,    BMlc    BatfiMil    O. 

Prt.  Jan  WoiiMki.  Ll  11i»— id  Wsniafl.  P«tL 
Ipian  Zawadd.' Prt. 


to 


Their  names  are  imperisbably  Amerf- 
can.  hfcomr  out  of  their  vazietj  thej 
ovethflr  in  the  onitr  of  their  aelf- 
and  their  reagifrt  for  ooe  another. 
Mi  faith  with  the  Mc- 
rlflee  of  ttMlr  Eves  to  wve  that  faith 
form. 

Here   are   the  names  that 
Mam.,  asks  pan  to  lood  with  a 
humble  prayer  of  gratitude: 


Prt. 
X.  Baiva.  Jr..  Odrp. 
Prt. 
D  Bair.  P(c 
pn.  WOUam  A. 
I C  BUL  agt.  Idoipb  BMIeckl.  Corp. 
a.  Bkxaa.  Prt.  Sktoey  Bkxaa.  Prt.  Ed- 
ward P.  Brcnaaa.  Prt.  MelTin  Brodle.  CBM 
Hiiiiii>j.  Ftc  Jack  S.  flradaky.  Pn. 
J.  B«ka.  MBk  Btetax:  R. 
Trt.  niiMf  tsdia.  Qgt.  wntnA  J. 
PXe  MIrtiail  J.  Claatiin.  PCc  Joaaph  J.  Oampe- 
<WU.  Qgt.  Paul  ▼.  Ooonora.  Sgt.  WHllaai  & 
CocctnlaOo.  figt.  Valaa  Dartnwwten.  81e  Ima^ 
W.  Oarla.  Oarii.  Honaaa  X.  nrairtag  81c  Hw- 
L.  Denafia.  Qgt.  JdiB  L.  Oaran.  Pfa 
O.  DovDcy.  81c  Jamaa  P.  DovaL  Jr.. 
agt.  Wialtar  A.  Pklta.  Prt. 
r.  Pfc  -ntomm  A.  PUgbt.  SgU 
P.  G^wtfn.  Prt.  Martla  Oataa.  Corp.  Joka  H. 
Oartn.  Lt.  Barry  S.  G^MnO,  PXc  PtaDdB  H. 
CUUoaly.  Pfc  ftad  B. 
D  OUck.  Prt.  Oawld  mniaWiii.  Pfc 
P.  Oitnm,  Jr,  Water  miisa«»1,  He  Qiarlaa 
J.  Graan.  Pfc  Vlneeat  Oragolra.  PCc  BtaplMa 
J.  Bi«aa.  P<a  Joaaph  J.  Baotfltaa.  J^,  LL 
J.  Hannahury.  Jr..  Prt.  Irrtag  B. 
r.  PCc  PMrd  O.  nUBiawarth.  SgL  Wa- 
K.  maM.  OCM  PMd  Kaehnk.  Prt.  Pvter 
Dl  Ka»e.  Prt.  Jaooh 
B.  Kata,  8te  feMwaad  B'^-^'^J**"  Pic  Frajik 
Prv  Bohart  EJtktaK,  U.  aUaai  L 
PW  Arthur  W. 
,  Prt-  HeuTT  S.  Koaluwitl.  Prt>  > 

Prt.  Iiiipfc  P.  __      _ 

:ia.  Pfc  Ttaoaaaa  G.  Lavtaaa.  Corp. 

Prt. 

P. 
r,   U.   BMBcy   J.   Mtfatdky.   Prt. 

H. 
P.    MlffcMMlll.    U. 

p. 

Miller,  pre  Lcroy  P.  MlWfian.  ABMSe  John  C 

liowatt.  BMlc  ri9Aer%tk  P.  Myerv  Pn. 

ChMl  Mwceoey.  PO  Michael  J. 

SkL  Li.  tnniaia  L.  Bolaa,  Prt. 

sky.  Lt.  Joha  B.  CBaerc  Prt. 

ka.  Pfc  Cliarlas  J.  Ostlar.IX 

81c  Ctaaatar  J.  PMCh.  Prt.  Bbaa  C.  PMch.  Prt. 


CAlUfblOlf  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHAJUIS  A.  fLUMLET        S 

Weimeaian.  Otttfber  If.  1949 

Mr.  PLUMTFY.    Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  granted.  I  am  iuaeitiiig  as  an 
tensifla  of  wmaits  the  bMumkm  abort     ^ 
speech  I  reoenOf  ma«le  at  Woodrtodc. 
Vt^  at  a  banqwet  heid  bf  Awortatert  In- 
dustries of  YermoQt: 

Mr 

la  la      

I        isMor 
tt  av' 

to 

to  CB>         IBBB  a 

an  'i"*"*""  one  way  or  tbe  oclier.  war  to 

But  aa  a  ctttaaa  and  a  taigiyr.  when 

•^       •  ?^^^^^^^  ^  — ■  W-. 

as  goad  a  ptaca  as  aay  ior  aae  to      ^Afl  w« 
I  ^  oppoaad  totha 
lavulvad  la  the 

for 
Vcnaoao.  _    _     _  I««wtoB«chf 

It 
cay  of  cMI 


GEORGE  W.  HALONE 


OP  1B&  UMlllli  STATES 

Ocfoker  19  OefUUtUm  4aa  of 
.Oeioberl7K19i9 

Mr.  MALOMB.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 

pendtz  of  the  Rboobb  a  letter  from  Lonii 
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for  flood  OQUtrol  And 
•alhtUttte 
vtth  a  bOL  H.  R 
for 

U»  Boon  iMd  Is 
Uw  Dtattcd 


t 


ero|ML  tbm  (natcr  pottlon  of  Um 

to 


A. 

Mmfor  a*nenl, 
Ckiel  o/  X«#t««ers. 


r.  B.  M7a 


AMU 


m 
•t  md  la  th« 

Valley.     Bumbolt 


▼tftBlXy     oC 
Oamicy.  Iter 

B*  *t  wmet94.  rte..  That  th«  Secretary  of 
li  •■Ifeatlivtf  aMI  OTl'^Ti  to  cauM 

•J  to  tM 

at  «B«  &i  tlw  vtctettf 

▼alley.  Btonbott  O0«Bty.  Nee.. 

eantrol  and  other  purpoaaa.      Tba 

«f  Um  emamlBattOD  and  surrey  author* 

bf  tMsaelahaD  be  paid  from  appraprte- 

for  ex- 
for 
troL 


'Hlw  OffaniatioMl  Structure  Which  the 
Cwifress  Has  Set  Up  Is  a  Good  One — 
I  WUlcheartedly  Sapport  the  Form  of 
UaificatiM  Wluck  Has  Been  Enacted 
U»— I  BelieTe  in  the  Roles  and 
of  the  Anay,  the  Nary,  the 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force" 


N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOxN.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 


IN  THXBOOSS 


vttb  the 


or  tLaaAM* 
C^  BSPRSSENTATnm 
,  October  19.1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  few  hours,  the  Honorable  Louis  John- 
son. Secretary  of  Defense,  will  appear 
l)efore  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  make  a  statement  with  respect  to 
his  principles  and  policies  he  is  follow- 
Inc  in  the  administration  of  hi5  once. 

Like  all  self-made  men.  Louis  John- 
son is  a  realist,  strong,  rugged,  and  cer- 
tainly one  who  uses  no  double  talk. 

Ha  ■rtrtwsssi  hlOMtif  directly  to  the 
qnestioa  ondsr  dlscossion.  Certainly 
when  he  speaks,  no  one  ever  misunder- 
fltaadi  what  be  says,  nor  did  the  Com- 
Btttee  OD  Armed  Senrlces  when  he  ap- 
peared before  it. 

Louis  Johnson  makes  it  clear  that  he 
feels  It  his  Job  to  carry  out  the  unifica- 
tion law  as  it  was  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress—in  iU  spirit  as  well  as  in  Its  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  previously  this  House 
trauted  me  the  privilege  of  extending 
ray  remarks  and  including  the  magnifi- 
cent and  all  comprdMBslTe  talk  and 
■refMBWil  made  by  oar  great  Secretary 
of  the  NaiT.  the  Honorable  Francis  P. 
Matthews.  The  House  did  likewise  with 
respect  to  Ilia  ifetMnent  made  by  the 
Honorable  W.  Btnart  Symington.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 
la  tlto  aatoMiiuu  of  oqrpnsent  re- 

thls  Bouse  the  presentation  made  by  my 
frtaod  and  our  great  Secretary  of  De- 
feoee  and  without  comment,  cxeept  to 
say  that  I  am  equally  in  hearty  support 


of  facts  as  expressed  by  all  three  of  these 
distinguished  public  servants,  among 
whom  it  now  becomes  apparent,  there 
exists  no  differences  whatever. 

I  am  extendinR  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Including  Secretary  John- 
son s  statement  because,  as  I  have  said 
before,  some  weeks  will  elapse  before  it 
will  be  printed  -^nd  available  to  all  mem- 
l)ers.  and  so  without  further  expression, 
I  submit  the  presentation  made  by  Louis 
Johnson  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee: 

WTkTotmr  or  hon.  locis  joHWaow .  aacBKTAaT 

THx    ooacMRm    o« 
atBVKn,  BocsK  or  aiPBxsBirrATTvaa 

Mr.  Chairman  and  m«mt>en  of  tha  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify 
today.  I  aatod  to  l>e  permitted  to  appear  as 
a  wttn«H  bafora  your  committee  when  It 
beoaae  apparent  that  the  basic  problem  to 
whWl  yoa  were  addressing  your  attention 
waa  tha  subject  of  unification  of  the  armed 
forcaa. 

My  own  recent  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment oC  Defense,  of  course,  goes  back  only  0 
montha.  The  controversy  over  unification, 
which  Is  the  central  thenre  of  your  hearlnga, 
goes  back  over  a  period  of  years.  I  cannot 
spealc  with  personal  familiarity,  therefore,  of 
all  of  the  chapters  of  this  controversy,  but 
I  should  like  to  review  them  briefly  in  the 
Interest  of  furnishing  a  certain  degree  ot 
perspective  for  the  remainder  of  my  remarks. 

The  National  Security  Act — the  Unifies  Uon 
Act — waa  paasad  by  Congress  In  1M7.  Be- 
fore It  was  passed,  it  vas  subjected  to  montha 
of  the  most  Intense  scrutiny  by  congressional 
committees  which  heard  scorea  of  azpert  wlt- 
nesaaa — military  and  civilian — and  took 
thouaandi  of  pages  of  testimony.  During 
all  thcae  months,  the  press  reported  the 
testimony  In  committee  and  the  subsequent 
debates  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Editors  and 
writers  on  military  subjects  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantagea.  or  dlsadvantagas.  depending  on 
tha  pomt  ot  view,  which  might  be  expected 
to  flow  from  unification.  Rarely  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  cotmtry  has  a  piece  of  legislation 
received  the  attention  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  received  during  Its  leglslatlvt 
Jou.-ney.  More  recently,  and  to  a  somewhat 
!•"«  degree,  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 

tlQiial  aacurlty  Act — enacted  2  months  ago 

benefited  from  the  same  relentless  exposure 
to  the  democratic  proceaa. 

Before  the  1947  act  was  passed,  detailed 
studies  of  the  subject  were  conducted,  over 
a  period  of  several  years.  These  studies  In- 
cltided  the  work  of  tha  Woodrum  committee 
of  this  House,  the  work  ot  a  special  commit- 
taa  of  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  work 
of  a  group  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Havy. 

Since  the  1947  act  was  paaaMi.  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  Secretary  Porrwtal's  expert- 
ence  in  administering  the  act,  tafstbar  with 
the  report  of  the  Hoover  Cooadnlon  and 
lu  taak  force.  In  short,  unification  has  been 
under  constant  public   discussion  for   over 


TJ»dttten,  opposing  Interests,  and  fear  of 
loas  of  Identity  have  all  played  a  part  In  the 
tunnoU  on  the  subject  of  oalfleatlon.  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  unified  linttary  Estab- 
lishment sinea  you  first  established  it  in 
1947.  The  present  controversy,  in  my  opin- 
ion, u  a  continued  adherence  to  the  above- 
mentlonad  considerations.  It  differs  from 
•ariler  raalitauce  to  unification,  however  in 
thU  important  raspect:  by  action  of  two 
■ucceaalve  CongrsaMa.  unification  U  now  tha 
Uw  of  the  land 

The  laatMs  bafora  you  would  present  seri- 
ous   quMUoos    tmdsr    any    circvunatancaa. 
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untflratinn   maetn  that  bo 
whoUy  iPdepeadaat  at  tta 

I  believe  in  tike  concept  at  a  Ghataan  ot 
tha  Joint  Chiato  q(  auC;  but  I  catagorieaUy 

tbat  kave 
ctitslated  to  tlie  coptarary  that  I  do  noa 
advocate  a  alagSa  Clitef  of  BUOL  I  baUev*  In 
the  oonotpt  of  a  Joint  Staff  to  aarist  the 
Joint  Oklcte  of  Staff;  bat  I  casa«arteaUy 
you— daapltc  nimofs  to  tbe  oootrary — 
that  I  do  not  advocate  Impoalng  oo  any 
servloa.  nor  on  aU  of  tba  aarrloaa.  a  Oancral 
Staff  type  of  ocgS'alBatkn.  I  bSUeve  In  a 
lunne  Oocpa  trained  and  cqolppad  for  am- 
phibtouB  oparattona;  and  I  cat^orlcally  a»- 
aure  yon— dMpite  rumors  to  tbe  coDtrary — 
that  I  do  not  advocate  transfcnisg  tbe  Ma- 
rice  Oovpa  oat  at  Uac  Kavy. 

I  have  no  doom  UMd  tbe  rnmon  I  haw 
Just  BMOttoned.  wtth  nmpedt  to 
vtewa.  havt  catved  eonoem.  parttwlarly  tat 
the  Navy.  I  think  It  la  Joat  as  mifwary  to 
expose  their  talatty  taifare  thla  cooimtttee 
as  It  WM  for  yoa  ^  aapoae— as  yoa  did— the 
falatty  of  tha  ranaon  In  tha 
dcMjuiiDUit. 

In  the  same  category,  thcf*  Is  a 
which  would  dlacredlt  the  Dcpartaaent  at 
Defense  economy  program  by  charging  a 
lack  cf  good  faith  m  the  recent  cut  of  135.- 
000  ctvUlan  Mapt^yaea.  The  charge  Is  that 
the  cm  waa  annbonced  for  pubUctty  pur- 
poaM,  but  was  never  really  tntendad.  stnoe 
54.000  Miniiiijtiai  are  being  rehired.  Thia  U 
InooRect  OB  two  coonts.  PUst.  none  of  tha 
faploveea  are  being  rehired.  Secoodly.  al- 
though It  la  oofttmpUtad  thai  approzl- 
mataly  14.000  avtUana— not  51000— vffl  ba 
eapkqrad  for  tha  mllttaiy  aartrtanna  pro- 
gram, nana  of  them  win  ba  on  Department 
of  niiiaii  pay  roUa.  They  wm  be  paid  ax- 
dnalvely  tram  MAP  fonda.  and  will  be  hired 
to  do  that  Job  only.  Tbe  rumor  of  rehiring 
falla  tnto  the  aaae  catagory  as  aU  tha 


briaOy  to  tta 


I  would  gto  to 
obvtoas  lact  that  tba 
upon  tha  natloaal 
have  with  la  at  ttia 


plana  to 
we  wUl  have 
I960,  in  order  that  wa 
with  approKimateiy  the  mfiltaiy 
we  wm  ba  ahla  to 


In 
wa  haaa  had  to 

faee  an  onaraaUy 
of  the  fact  that  CrwgriM.  aa  of 
had  not  yn*^*<«  cur  mppKaphMOooM  for  tha 
Jidyl.  Faoad  with  thla 
alao  to  aaidat  oa  hi  canying 
out  the  National  Sacwrttg  Act 
of  1MB.  wc  set  op  OM  Aogoat  li. 
ttMroogh  dtacaarian  wtth  tha 

Chfteta  of  Stal  In 
a  Datoaaa  Depaitaaert  liiiiagiiMirit 
of  ana  xmpnmmtMUm 
I  of  tha  thiaa  mOltazy  d<|iailiiiaiiii. 
with  ana  lipiinaiiistlH  froaa  my 
Thla  eosBBatttee  eonriato  of 
<^ay  for  the  Axaaty.  XTndcr 
for  the  Navy.  Asatitant 
fOr  the  Air  Faroe,  and  General  Mcffaxney 
fOrmyoADa.  This  eoarunlttaa.  wotUng  wtth 
tha  Uvea  8a 
to  the  ptcpanStaB  of  a  tupt 
to 


the  theorv  and  the  artmlnWratlop  of  tha 
law.    I 
■  have 

Itach  or  what 

aptly  ihttlhad  by  thii 
In  a  statesteot  which 
teased  to  the  preaa  the  day  aHar  I 
swota  In.  taat  Mardx.  Ton  wm  recall  that 
at  that  ttmm  yoa  aald:  The  Anned  Servleaa 
Oomndttee  wanta  ft  cSeasly  wndKatood  that 
tr  peaona  In  the  axnad  Mrrkaa  or  In  tteftr 
to  paaa  ■tainiiMHa  to  the 
■Irwlatad  to  depreciate  the 
activttlca  of  a  ahtter  aerrtee  and  whidb.  at 
tt»  aane  thae.  Jeupaidlae  the  national  se- 
curity, the  coauntttee  wID  atep  tn  with  a 
fuu  acale  tnvaerigitlwi  W  wfO  not  tol- 
arata  the  umUnuanue  of  this  pnctloe." 

I  thtok  the  heartngi  which  yoa  are  |aea- 
antly  euuducttng  are  of  the  uluwiet  Impcr- 
tanoe.  I  am  glad  that  yoa  have  oootlnoed 
tn  order  to  hear  ftona  an  qoaltfled  wlt- 
Xt  was  moat  important  for  you  to 
fton  aQ  qnaltfVid  wttneaaea.  beeat 
yoa  had  m  tha  xaoord.  as  of  last 
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Its  With  r««p«ct  to  Um 
which  thii  euwnttj  wooM  cvrj 
uaforraaat* 
be  faead  with 
which  UM  Joint 
muukimouBtj  •«olir«d 
to  th* 
palatMl  by  mtmt»  of 

It   that  Mcurlty  pormlta. 
axul  the  oUmt  ■— lufi  of  tlM  Joint 

yott  tb« 

ay  yo«  toMVtf  aartlar  on  thu  point 
havt  bMtt  tmrnlng.  tf  it  war*  not  ao 
A  •tnwman  was  built  tot  you.  by 
who  wooM  bava  you  ballava  that  w« 
to  wtn  a  war  by  p—h-httem  tacUea 
bUta.  To  tha  aKtant  that  an  at- 
by  aooM  wttaaaaaa  to  hava 
believe  thai  «Mr  war  plans 
s  suddaa  »IcIpij.  I  submit 
that  your  oommltte*  was  mlalnlarmad  by 
tboaa  alliiaaaaa  I  do  not  know  ot  any  com- 
petent military  man  wbo  thinks  that  wa 
eooM  wtn  a  quick  aiKl  oasy  vlctary. 

Yba  ha«a  baan  almllarty  mlstnfonaad  by 
wttBMMB  who  would  hav*  you  ballaaa  that 
a  >-to-l  aota  In  tha  Joint  Chtefs  of  Staff 
can  dadde  any  gtvec  lasua.  This  concept  is 
a  fallacy,  from  start  to  Antsh.  In  tha  first 
place,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  vote; 
neither  do  they  (iKkla.    fnf  aail.  tha  Joint 

M   the    I  ipraaantatttra  of  tha  Oom- 
In  Chief,  and  whara  appropttete  tha 

ent  hlmaalf .  doaa  the  deciding-  In  the 
place,  tha  ultimate  decision  of  tho 
Bacretary  of  Defense  or  the  Praaldent  Is  not 
gowcnad  by  tha  fact  that  two  of  the  Chiefs 
May  racoauaend  aufaatantuily  Idantlcal 
BOMW  Of  aetloa,  while  a  third  Chief  rec- 
oaunaadi  aamathlng  quite  diffarwit.  All 
that  such  a  difference  of  opinion  maana  la 
that  tha  lasua  Is  one  which  must  be  dacidad 
by  "^'nt^'^  other  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Tou  haTe  also  heard  a  lone  Una  of  testl- 
■aonj  daalfnafl  to  prove  that  tha  B-36  la 
ndnatmbla.  To  thla.  I  would  only  aay  that 
tha  B-36  Is.  of  oourae.  rulnerable.  The 
bomber  that  Is  inrxilnerable  does  not  ex- 
ist— and  I  doubt  that  It  ver  will.  Under 
glTSB  ooodltVma.  a  bomber  can  always  be 
Thla  was  true  of  the  B-17  at  the 
ot  tha  war.  Just  as  It  was  also  true  of 
In  tha  latter  stacea  of  tha  war.  I 
40  not  doubt  that  It  U  also  true  of  tha  B-JC 
Tou  hare  heard  from  ferrent  adheraata  of 
both  tha  Air  Fbrea  and  the  Navy.  Prom 
what  you  have  taaaid.  I  brtlsTa  you  will  agrea 
with  na  In  coaMMBdliic  the  wisdom  of  8ec- 
ratarj  Forrastal.  irtM  astabllslMid  tha  Weap- 
Wniaatkm  Oronp  for  tha  ex- 

objaetlva  profaasloaa!  JudimsBt  oa  a  mat- 
ter where  rlrulent  unilataral  attitudes  bsTs 
harstofora  baan  tha  rule.  It  Is  our  hope, 
tha  UTaapaua  Systems  Kraiuatlon 
to  brlac  ths  oapatallttlai  of  rartooa 

ludlaf  tlM 
of  tfe«  «w  at 
aad  lata  tlM  MM  of  fMk. 
>u  whlcb  have  baan  ptaesntad  to  yoo. 
both  pro  and  eon.  In  ooonactloo  with  tlM 
on  such  an 
at  tlw  BVoMaiua  of 
•r  IMMWpMMi  ttec  H  isprotebly  trw  ttart 
thww  It  ao  ite<to  ■lai— 11  — i>  >y 

A 
which 
only    oooM 
ftnally  ttom  such  an  scency  as  tha  Wahpoos 

' Bvaluatloo  Group 

BOW   to   tha   wttnaaaaa   vhfloi   I 
your  aommittaa  magtn  ted  M  tfa> 
sirsbta  lo  aaU.  I  would  lifea  to  infll*  yuw 
— — —  to  thohMia  or  roTBMr 

«f  tha  fact  that  tha 

Which    ha    haadad 

an  efejactlva  and  ta^wttel  aiody  of 

tha  Ohtlra  awaap  of  tha  aaaeuuva  tmSL  of 


Tha 


tha  OoTemmect.  Including  otir  organisation 
aaeurlty.  Based  on  this  study. 
ConuBlaslon  recommended  tub- 
tte  fonn  of  organlaatlon  which 
Oefiaaa.  aubaaquently  enacted. 
ntial  core  of  tbe  preaent  organiza- 
tional arrangement  wblch  the  Congreaa  en- 
acted into  law  2  montbs  ago  Is  to  be  found 
In  tha  work  of  tha  Hoorar  Oommlsalon.  in  tbe 
k  of  tha  taak  force  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
In  the  reoommendstlons  which  Sec- 
retary l^wreatal  submitted  to  the  President 
and  tbe  Congress.  In  President  Trumsn's 
raeoounandatlons  to  Congreaa,  and  in  the 
work  of  your  committee  and  tbe  Senate 
Ar^Md  Serrtce  Committee  on  tbe  legislation 
that  became  the  National  Security  Act 
Amend  menu  of  1M9.  I  bellcTe  Mr.  Hoover 
Is  an  eminently  qualined  witness  on  the 
broad  subject  of  governmental  organization, 
on  the  vital  subjects  of  tbe  national  econ- 
omy and  economy  in  government,  and  on 
the  particular  subject  of  unification,  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  you  have 
extended  to  us  in  asking  him  to  testify  be- 
iore  you  at  these  bearings. 

One  of  tbe  strongest  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  to  the  effect 
that  substantial  economy  could  be  brought 
about  within  the  MUitary  Establishment. 
I  have  been  attempting  to  carry  out  that 
tton  with  every  maana  at  my 
When  I  testified  hare.  In  the 
course  of  your  bearings  on  the  amendments 
to  the  UnlficaUon  Act.  I  stated  that  within 
a  year  we  expected  to  be  effecting  savings 
St  the  rate  of  gl.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year,  and 
within  18  months,  we  expected  to  be  ef- 
fecting savings  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
half  billion  a  year.  I  am  speaking  of  sav- 
ings,  as   distinguished    from   reducuons. 

I  am  convinced  tha'  savings  of  the  magni- 
ttide  I  have  mentioned  are  possible:   I  am 
alao  convinced  that  they  miut   be  brought 
about,  in  the  interest  of  a  solvent  America 
partMent  of  Defense  that  gives  the 
an  honest  return  for  the  tax  dollar 
which  he  investa  In  national  security.     Such 
savings  can  iwly  be  brought  about  by  elimi- 
nating   unnecessary    personnel,    eliminating 
unneoaaaary  overtapa  and  duplications,  and 
by  othcrwlee  curtailing  expenditures  which — 
thotigh  perhaps  deslrahla  In  aome  degree — 
are  not  sufficiently  daalisbia  to  warrant  ex- 
penditure   of    the    taxpayers'    mone^     In- 
evitably, such   savings  Invite  loud  cries   of 
angulah.     Thoee    of    you    who    attended    a 
meeting  In  the  Pentagon  aome  time  back. 
when  we  announced  the  aavlngs  that  would 
be    aocampllahed    through    certain    civilian 
peraonnal  cut-backs  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  heard  similar  cries  of  snguish  on 
behalf  of  sll  three  Departmenta. 
I  am  sure  that  you  also  recall  the  critl- 
to  which  I  have  been  subjected  for  my 
that  the  Air  Force  remain  within 
tha   President's   budget   this   year.    Specifi- 
cally. I  have  teetifled  In  behalf  of  the  48- 
group  air  force,  wbereas  the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
tatlvee— and    subsequently    the    Con- 
voted  sufficient  funds  for  U  groups. 
Any  ftttompt.  such  ss  tbst  we  are  making, 
to  provUlt  BO  more  than  the  money  which 
the  nstloool  Mooomy  can  afford  for  purpoaee 
of  national  seeufity.  invitee  crIttcUm  and 
otiaefe.    I  have  been  attacked  for  my  rec- 
tlons  with  respect  to  the  Air  Poroa. 
eqtially  ss  much  as  I  have  bsoa  at- 
for  my  racomnMndattons  with  rrapect 
to  the  Kavy.     If  yoi   should  think  thst  the 
Army  has  been  stranRelr  silent  In  all  of  this 
hullabaloo.  I  can  only  say  to  you  thst  the 
alao  feela  strongly  that  It.  too.  needs 
funds.    Tha  Army    has   made   itrong 
Dtations  to  BM  In   this  regard — and 
■If  eaoa.  tiM  Jolat  OhMb  «f  Staff,  and  tba 
AroMd    Porass    Policy    OowmU.    are    always 
available   as   forums   in   which   such   com- 
pUOnU  Buiy  be  heard  and  evaluated,   not 
alOM  from  the  Army,  but  alao  from  Um  Mary 
and  the  Air  Pbtca. 


In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  testimony  you  have  heard  to  the 
effect  thst  the  Nsvy  is  not  sccepted  In  full 
partnership  in  the  national  defense  struc- 
ture. I  should  also  like  to  mention  the 
claim  you  have  heard  that  the  Nsvy  does  not 
have  adequate  and  appropriate  representa- 
tion In  key  poaltlons  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

What  are  the  facts? 

In  my  office  end  the  related  boards  and 
agencies,  the  Navy  has,  if  anything,  more 
than  lU  share  of  key  positions.  Rear  Adm. 
Arthur  Davis  Is  the  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Lalor  U  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  Vice  Adm.  John  McCrea  is 
Director  of  the  Staff  of  the  Personnel  Policy 
Board:  Rear  Adm.  Morton  Ring  is  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Staff  of  the  Munitions  Board; 
Capt.  Harold  Houser  Is  Deputy  Director  of 
Legislative  Liaison  and  will  become  Director 
later  this  month;  Capt.  Blnnle  Williamson 
Is  my  aide;  Rear  Adm.  Joel  Boone  has  been 
serving  ss  our  top  military  medlcsl  officer, 
under  otir  civilian  Director  of  Medical  Serv- 
ices; and  Rear  Adm.  Charles  Wellborn  Is 
Deputy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment Management  Committee. 

In  addition,  of  coxirse.  Admiral  Denfeld 
represents  the  Navy  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Navy  has  equal  representation 
with  the  other  services  on  the  varlotis  com- 
mittees and  working  groups  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  the  Weapons  Systems  Evalua- 
tion Group,  the  Munitions  Board,  the  Per- 
sonnel Policy  Board,  and  so  on.  To  mention 
only  one  of  these  key  conunlttees.  Vice 
Adm.  Robert  Carney  has  represented  the 
Navy  within  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or- 
ganization. In  the  crucial  work  of  preparing 
the  military  budget. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list,  I  believe,  that 
the  Navy — contrary  to  Its  statements  here — 
has  "appropriate  representation  In  key  posi- 
tions." The  Navy's  other  complaint — that  it 
does  not  have  adequate  representation — 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  comment  on  the  quality, 
rather  than  the  quantity,  of  its  representa- 
tives. Speaking  personally  and  across  the 
board.  I  think  that  they  are  extremely  able — 
a  ftrand  lot. 

Earlier.  I  mentioned  that  we  were  laying 
our  plans  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  oiir 
budget  celling  for  fiscal  year  1951  is  glS.OOO.- 
000,000.  This  figiire,  representing  as  It  does 
a  lower  figure  than  the  celling  to  which  we 
addressed  ourselves  in  the  current  year,  has 
made  It  neceeaary  for  us  to  phase  this  year's 
operations  Into  next  year's  budget.  This,  in 
turn,  will  make  It  necessary — if  military 
readiness  permits — for  the  MUitary  Estab- 
llahment  to  refrain  from  spending  some 
of  the  money  which  Congress  spproprl- 
ates  thU  year.  I  believe  that  your  ex- 
perience will  agree  with  mine  in  saying 
that  none  of  the  three  servlcea  Is  likely 
to  refrsln  from  spending  any  money,  if  left 
to  lu  own  devlcee.  Under  the  circumstances. 
therefore,  wa  are  having  studies  conducted 
looking  to  a  program  of  limiting  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  during  tha  currant  year  to  tha 
lowest  level  which  can  safety  be  atuiued. 
within  tha  figures  which  you  appropriate. 
We  have  set  tentative  targets  for  this  pur- 
poee.  and.  subject  to  these  targau,  have  asked 
the  three  military  departments  to  make  their 
own  plans  for  how  any  such  limitation  would 
be  carried  into  effect.  To  the  extant  that 
these  limitations  can  be  met  out  of  the  sav- 
tngs  we  are  making,  that  la,  of  course,  the 
first  place  to  which  the  Departmenu'  will 
look,  in  addressing  themselves  lo  the  tonta- 
tlva  target  figures.  You  have  had  teetlmony 
here  with  respect  to  the  poaalble  Impact,  in 
Urms  of  reductloiu  rather  than  savlnfs 
which  these  targeu.  If  Implemented,  might 
'  ths  Navy,    i  am  sure  that  you  could 

similar   testimony   with   respect   to 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Porce. 
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Secretary  Matthews  has  informed  your 
eommtttee  that  he  has  pending  at  tbe  pres- 
ent time  a  request  for  a  full  and  detailed 
hearing  with  respect  to  tbe  impact  on  the 
Navy  of  the  propeaad  target  figures.  As  soon 
as  the  Navy  presentation  on  this  subject  is 
fSBdy,  I  expect  to  devote  as  much  time  as 
moy  be  required  to  Secretary  Matthews  and 
bis  top  naval  advisers.  I  hope  that  my 
record  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  from 
1037  to  1040  will  stand  me  in  good  stead  in 
attempting  to  oonvince  you  that  no  one  is 
more  anxious  to  have  a  ready  America  than 

I  am — and  I  will  listen  with  tbe  greatest 
of  attention  to  what  Secretary  Matthews  and 
his  advisers  have  to  say,  and  will  take  such 
action  on  tbe  strength  of  their  presentation 
as  the  merits  of  the  case  may  Indicate. 

There  are  several  other  matters  that  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon  in  this  statement. 
Totir  chainnan  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
me  a  list  of  aome  of  the  principal  problems 
which  these  hearings  have  developed,  from 
the  committee's  standpoint,  and  I  would  now 
like  to  addrees  myself  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Tbe  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  car- 
rier. 

I  have  not  heretofore  commented  on  the 
carrier  decision,  but  I  am  glad  to  do  so  at 
this  time.  Let  me  give  you  a  chronology  of 
tbe  events  leading  up  to  the  carrier  deci- 
sion. 

On  April  8  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  went 
to  Key  West  to  Join  General  Elsenhower  who 
was  recuperating  from  an  illness.  The  chiefs 
met  with  General  Elsenhower  from  April  8 
through  April  13.  I  Joined  them  the  evening 
of  April  10,  and  participated  in  the  meetings 
that  were  held  throughout  the  day  on  April 
11.     The  carrier  was  discussed  in  the  April 

II  meeting,  though  not  in  any  great  detail. 
On  April  12.  after  my  return  to  Washing- 
ton, I  was  asked  about  the  carrier  at  a  press 
conference.  On  that  occasion,  I  said  that  a 
statement  about  the  carrier  would  be  made 
available  "In  due  course." 

On  Priday.  April  15.  after  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  subject  with  the  President, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Eisenhower,  with 
a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Joint  Chlefa 
of  Staff,  asking  the  advice  of  the  chiefs  on 
the  specific  question  of  "the  advisability  or 
Inadvisabiltty  of  continuing  to  go  forward 
with  the  construction  of  this  carrier." 
Copies  of  this  letter  were  delivered  to  each 
of  the  chiefs  on  April  15. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  week — from  Fri- 
day. AprU  16,  through  Friday.  AprU  23—1 
was  in  daily  communication  with  the  indi- 
vidual Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  was  also  in  al- 
most dally  communication  with  tbe  Presi- 
dent. Copies  of  preliminary  drafts  of  the 
views  of  ths  individual  chiefs  were  mads 
available  to  me  In  advance  of  actual  signa- 
ture by  the  reapectlve  chiefs.  Admiral  Den- 
feld communicated  bis  views  to  me  several 
days  In  advance  of  their  formal  transmis- 
sion to  me.  and  ths  fact  that  he  had  signed 
a  sutement  asttltxg  out  the»e  same  views 
was  made  known  to  me  on  April  23.  As  of 
Priday,  April  23.  X  had  read  this  sutement  of 
Admlrml  Denleld's.  had  read  the  comparable 
•UteoMnts  of  General  Bradley  and  0«Mrol 
▼tadsnberf.  and  had  dlactiwed  tbe  matter 
by  phone  with  Oenerat  Beenhower.  I  had 
also  discussed  the  matter  on  several  occa- 
sions with  the  President. 

Admiral  Denfeld's  memorandum  of  Sat- 
urday, AprU  aa — to  which  he  refrn-rd  in  hU 
teetlmony  hers  was  a  two-paraeraph  for- 
vardtlll  iVnniHionl  fomally  tranmnttllnK  tha 
prsvtouiay  ttgntA  flows  of  himself.  General 
■rodley,  and  Oeaeral  Vandenberg.  Admiral 
Dsofeld  signed  fbls  dooiiment  in  his  then 
oopoeiii'  of  Malor  msnbtr  of  tiM  Joint  chiefs 


tld's  memorandum  of  AprU 
was  morely  a  ratification  of  the  disc\is- 
that  had  taken  place  throughout  ths 


week  of  April  15-22.  The  first  paragraph 
of  Admiral  Denfeld's  memorandum  of  AprU 
23  slated  that  the  Chiefs  bad  failed  to  reach 
unanimous  agreement,  and  that  their  sep- 
arate views  were  therefore  sttaehed.  (The 
attached  views  were  identical  with  those  I 
had  informally  received  earlier  In  this  week. ) 
The  second  paragraph  of  Admiral  Denfeld's 
memorandum  of  April  23  said  that  the  Chiefs 
had  agreed  unanimously  that  their  separate 
views  should  not  be  made  public. 

In  some  of  the  testimony  that  baa  been 
given  before  this  committee,  tbe  impressloa 
has  been  given  that  my  decision  to  cancel 
the  carrier  was  made  in  the  relativeiy  brief 
Interval  between  my  receipt  of  Admiral  Den- 
feld's April  23  memorandiun.  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  decision  later  the  same 
day. 

Actually.  Admiral  Denfeld's  memorandum 
of  Saturday.  April  23  had  no  bearing  on  the 
matter,  one  way  or  the  other.  His  memoran- 
dum of  Priday.  April  22  constituted  a  deflni- 
tlve  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Navy — 
and  these  views,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
bad  been  made  known  to  me  weU  In  advance 
of  AprU  22. 

As  of  the  evening  of  April  22.  I  had  reached 
the  decision  that  the  carrier  should  be  can- 
celed. On  that  day.  as  well  as  on  several 
previous  days.  I  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  President.  He  had  given  bis  ap- 
proval to  the  course  I  proposed  to  follow. 

Out  of  courtesy  to  the  position  Admiral 
Denfeld  was  filling  as  senior  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  withheld  action  untU 
after  receipt  of  his  memorandum  of  Satur- 
day, April  23.  Had  that  memorandiun  con- 
tained any  new  material,  I  would  of  course 
have  reopened  the  matter.  But  the  memcvan- 
dum  of  AprU  23  contained  no  new  material 
whatsoever.  I  therefore  phoned  the  Presi- 
dent once  again,  in  order  to  advise  him  that 
there  were  no  new  developments,  and  imme- 
diately after  advising  the  President  I  made 
my  decision  public. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  since  Aptril  23 
has  caused  me  to  feel  that  I  was  in  error  in 
the  action  which  I  took.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  views  you  so  generously  ex- 
pressed on  the  door  of  the  House  on  April  26 
stiU  reflect  your  own  appraisal  of  the  matter. 
Because  of  what  you  were  kind  enough  to  say 
on  that  occasion,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
record  of  this  he^rlng  your  statement  of  AjwU 
26: 

"Mr.  VUfsoH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday 
the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  made  a  covirageous  and  a  momen- 
tous decision.  He  ordered  the  termination 
of  the  construction  of  the  65.000-ton  ao- 
called  supercarrier. 

"In  yeara  past  I  helped  build  a  two-ocean 
Navy.  I  am  i»t>ud  to  think  that  was  correct 
far  we  need  a  two-ocean  Navy  to  fight  any 
war  that  cornea. 

"Now  we  know  that  If  war  should  ev«r  come 
again,  It  wUI  be  a  stmnle  with  a  land  power. 

"It  Is  simply  a  moUsr  of  the  proper  aUoeo- 
tlon  of  war  mlsslotis  between  the  Mavy  and 
Air  Poroe. 

"It  Is  ths  business  of  the  Air  Potos  to  use 
lOQg-rangs  bombers  in  Ums  of  war.  And  yet 
this  earrisr  was  to  aoooaaMdate  stieh  long- 
rongo  iKMBbsn, 

"Wt  oOBhOt  afford  the  luxttry  of  two  stra- 
tigle  air  forcM.  Wo  oonaot  afford  on  oiporl- 
nontal  vsassi  that,  ovoa  without  tto  olreralt, 
ooeu  as  much  as  60  B-M  long -range  bomb«rs. 

"We  shoiUd  isssrva  stratsgio  air  warfare  to 
the  Air  Force. 

"And  we  should  rsowe  to  ths  Navy  Its  his- 
toric rols  of  controUlag  the  ssos.  I  do  boI 
now— and  I  never  will— advocate  depreda- 
tion of  our  Navy. 

"Secretary  Johnson  Is  to  bo  nanmwn&ki 
both  for  ths  nature  of  his  decision  and  for 
moving  promptly  to  resolve  this  Unportant 
matter." 

Tliat  snds  the  quotation.  Mr.  Chairman. 
and  I  can  only  repeat  to  you  now  what  I  said 
to  you  than,  that  I  am  dittfij  grateful  to  you 


for  the  support  and  cooperation  you  hxm 
given  us. 

Another  matter  which  the  Chalrmaa  Imm 
mentioned  and  which  I  have  already  lomiisd 
upon.  Is  the  matter  of  proposed  savings  undsr 
the  1950  budget.  I  wotUd  like  to  dlsc\iss  this 
matter  now  In  somewhat  greater  detaU  than 
I  have  heretofore  done. 

Proposed  savings  have  been  under  study  by 
the  management  comnUttee  for  some  time. 
In  connection  with  tbe  1950  budget.  As  X 
have  already  meatlooed.  tbe  managamont 
eommittee  was  established  in  Augtat.  sitsr 
extensive  discussions  In  the  War  CouncU 
with  the  deparimental  secretaries  and  tbe 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  has  been  obvioiis  for 
some  time,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  that  a  continuing  program  to 
reduce  Departmoit  of  Defense  ezpenditurea 
Is  neeeesary.  OooMlstent  with  military  ef- 
fectiveness, the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
greater  economies  and  more  efficiency. 
Duplication,  waste,  and  extravagance  must 
be  eliminated.  To  assist  in  accomplishing 
these  objectives,  arrangements  were  nude 
with  Robert  Heller  and  associates  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  to  provide  perscmnel  for  an  ad- 
visory croup  to  the  management  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Heller,  wbo  has  an  International 
reputation  in  the  biislness-management  field, 
testified  here  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  could  give  you  his  observation  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  management  policies. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
the  management  committee  in  order  to  in- 
stitute the  foregoing  program.  It  was  obviotia 
that  waste  would  be  Inctnred  if  we  did  not. 
In  an  OTderly  manner,  phase  our  fiscal  year 
1950  expendlttires  into  the  lower  1961  budget 
celling.  Aeoordtngty,  one  of  the  flnt  Jcbs 
given  the  managsment  committee  was  to  de- 
termine how  this  problem  woiUd  be  ai>- 
proached. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  had  not.  as  of  that 
time,  passed  the  Department  of  Defense 
Annual  Appropriation  Act.  the  mant^eniatt 
oonuttlttee  decided  to  tue  the  budget  re- 
quests submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  basis  of  calculation.  At  Its  meet- 
ing on  August  25,  1948,  the  management 
committee  considered  two  alternate  meth- 
od of  approach.  They  could  approach  th^r 
task  by  either  adopting  as  a  target  a  flat 
cut  of  10  percent  in  the  1950  budget  (in- 
creased by  the  estimated  cost  of  the  mUltary 
pay  raise,  but  not  Including  public  works  and 
stock  pUing),  or  they  coxUd  take  a  project- 
by-project  approach.  In  which  cumulative 
amounts  of  money  would  be  Impounded  on 
each  project.  It  wos  ompHaalaed.  under  the 
first  alternative,  that  the  mUltary  depart- 
ments would  have  to  revise  tbelr  budgets  by 
detaUed  cost  categories,  which  would  be  re- 
viewed and  reconcUed  by  the  managensat 
coDunittee.  After  conalderaUe  diseOHloa, 
the  committee  unanimoiuly  sgissil  tlMt  the 
flat  10-percent-budget-cut  laattiod  was  ths 
better  wsy  to  approach  tbo  problsm. 

After  odjuotlng  tho  ProsMeafs  1060  budfst 
rsqu—tg  to  teflitide  the  estimated  mUltary 
pay  Inersass,  It  was  found  that  a  lO-pereent 
target  would  reduce  Army  funds  •t46XM90,000 
beiow  tho  asMWat  Id  the  President's 
Par  tlio  Kavy.  tMi  would  bsve  been 
000:  for  tho  Air  Pores.  MOi/WOuOoa  A 
parlsoo  of  thoss  targeu  wttb  tho 

bovad  them  to  be  unrealistic, 
as  thay  would  have,  at  lesst  la  one 
cut  the  loao  Mdgot  below  tho 
planned  195 1  btidgot.  Upon  ftffthar  stwly, 
flat  lO-percent  ctita  were  also  found  to  ba 
tinroaltstle  wMi  reapeet  to  the  tacit 
the  amouati  laqulred  to  abaorb  tlM 

the  Aiagr  aad  Kavy  would  ba  tS^o 
largo  flaMMBts  in  mUltary  psraoimol 
due  to  a  dssconding  troop  basis,  wbUs  the 
Air  Poroe  would  aUgbtly  lawaaia  Ita  aHUtary 


tloaal  oapaaaa  la  thla  area.  In 

cut  In  ctviiUn  employooi  already 
would  reatUt  In  greater  potential  sa^ 


Arnn 
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th»  Amy  aatf  Mkvy  tt^n  for  tb«  Air  Fore*, 
FuntMT.  stnc*  tb*  cocu  lnTolv«d  ta  stock 
fillBt  of  rtimttte  OMtarUte  vmild  not  b* 
•  ahMB*  BtMBM  Um  tecttl  jMr  IdSl  buCUtct 
I  actwd  that  io^tmUj  Umj  «<mU  aM  b*  in- 
te  aqr  tKB*c  cuMlnc  for  laeal  year 


W*  fMltaad  that  no  vwth-whtto  ctudlrs 
could  b*  Milllumi  by  tto*  nnrlMa  vmttst 
firm  target  fl(«w  wcr*  adoptad.  ConaMar- 
tng  alt  tba  abov*  factors.  Um  foUowlns  ra> 
taiaat  fifura*  ««i«  adopted:  A  cut  ot 
rjOOSjMW  for  ttoe  Army,  a  cut  of  ST6.000.- 
000  for  tba  Kavy.  and  e  cut  a(  »mxO0.flOO 
for  tba  Atr  Forca.  ATtcr  drtMMag  etock- 
pUing  eoata.  tbaea  rerlead  tarfM  flcv**  v*** 
within  my  o*«r<4Jl  goal  and  pTwlttad  a  ra> 
(d  MS.000.000  rcr  aUocatkm  wbara  most 
I  directed  General  Ifellamey  to  In- 
form the  aerrlcee  to  work  on  tba  taaats  of  tba 
flcwe*  wblcb  bed  already  kaan  dla- 
by  tba  manctement  'in'iaiimWliiii.  He 
did  ao  la  bla  ammonrndum  of  September  a. 
Tbia  mamcraadmn  baa  been  latcrred  to  as 
a  moat  order  directing  arbitrary  cute  in  tba 
amrhem.  It  waa.  and  to.  notblag  of  tba  kind. 
It  Is  an  tmrlMiilltd  ineaMranrtiim  wbicb 
firm,  for  planning  nwpuem.  target 
for  tba  mrTteae  te  try  to  mart.  It  ts 
that  and  aotblag  mora. 

It  WM  daarly  — ifrtwi  li  that  tba  mrrleea 
would  naiatne  tbclr  1960  bxidgete  and  exam- 
ine tba  ailect  of  such  a  cut  on  tbetr  opara- 
To«  bave  baard  tbat  ibe  Navy  fee'a 
It  tim  oaly  way  it  can  put  into  eff.^ct  the 
tg  iB  by  reducing  alrcraTt  pro- 
tbla  to  tiM  oiay 
by  lilrti  tiba  aavtnc  aaa  be  mada  will  i 
OB  tba  valtdtty  of  the  Hary  aaalya 
wae  llrat  ptaMBtad  to  my  oAet  la 
outline  ow  Oetobw  0.  A«  I  have  totd  you. 
I IMMHI  ta  ioowrit  wttb  SMvatary  JiiMfctaa 
MM  Mi  lop  aaval  adrlawt  10  otdw  «kot  I 
May  aarofvUy  etudy  tba  wtMta  prvMMt. 

Tba  Army  aoalyns  of  tbe  awtbod  by 
Wblili  H  wodM  affaat  tba  Mvibft  flcn^d 
le  it  waa  watieaO  la  my  oAaa  o«  TMMiay 
a<  tfeli  waak.    Wa  b««e  mm.  m  yat.  raaelvad 

WlUb  Ibay  ere  all 
■rt  ready  to 


WW  0* 

I  aob  «bty  rti»oli  TImm  waa  mo 
iM.    Ao  0  ■iMw  af  tti,  tbara  baaa  bat* 
m  MM  M  bM.    •  9H,  Obi  tba  Inal  rale  >4 
balbobi 


Miailbt  wM  bal  bo  itioibMim  ynttt  a  fyU 

I  io^lool.  bdb'oaw,  Mmm  I  alMMM  bolM  oM 
IM*  ito  footoMl  iMfo  JbM  obttlbii  mm 

il  gflUgM  mm  iba  Mifliaff 


•irytaM.  abd  bMsy  of  the  antWpom  aa?. 
Ibfi  bava  not  yat  baas 


an  amount  in 
und  tbe  oommlttaaa 
tbat  ve  would  be  able,  dur- 
lac  the  flaeal  yaar.  to  aaaka  artrtltlimal  mv- 
last  which  we  ware  not  yat  aWa  to  Mawtlfy 
wtthSaattty. 

X  aboitfd  Ilka  to  refer  tarlaAy  to  taatl- 
ly  you  bava  beard  conoaralag  tba  dlf- 
brnltlea  faoad  by  tba  tadindaal  ehiafs  la 

of    acnricaa 

.    X  do  aot  tblnk  tbat 

ao  labMOiBabla  gtiU. 

I 

of 


we  .:3«yhawe  tte  VTet-^r-:  TrteaM  K-valua- 
tloo  aK>up  to  help  xu  ^gard— tlien 

tba  aatahUabmant  of  a  i.. ^._  j  plan  baaed 
apoa  existing  wer^xtu-.  or  pc-^ible  tutuie 
waapoaa  la  not  a  matter  of  speclalired  tocti- 
Blcal  aarvlaa  knowled:^e.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  aoBM  autborlty  aoaMWbara  baa  got  to 
ma.'  e  a  atratagte  plan.  Aaioog  tba  poealbla 
authorlttea  who  could  do  that  Job  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  better  grcup  than  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  otaff.  To  whatever  e\icnt  any 
of  tbe  Joint  Chlera  of  SUM  baa  net 
ire  In  certain  typea  of  cam- 
aa  aaaipalgns  or  land  cam- 
paigns— ba  maat  do  bla  beat  to  Inform  blm- 
aalf  on  tbaaa  amttera  and  give  due  weight 
to  the  exparianoed  ▼H'ws  of  tbcae  who  have 
participated  in  that  type  of  campaign.  As 
croa.:-«<lucatlon  and  joint  training  bj.ome 
mere  prevalent,  we  can  expect  that  aerrlce 
rbo  acquire  authority  will  have  had 
experience  than  may  now  be  tbe 
C3se.  In  tboea  eaaaa  whara  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  wu9  aie  not  ta  i^reament.  the  naceaaity 
for  dccermlning  a  strategic  plan  then  must 
b9  placad  upon  higher  authoi-ity.  Under  tbe 
Conatltiittan  tba  President  i£  Commander  in 
Cbiaf.  It  was  tbe  thought  of  the  National 
Sacurtty  Act.  as  I  understand  it.  to  provlda 
tba  Prasldant  r.lth  an  cfflclal.  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae.  who  wcuid  be  capable  of  spend- 
ing full  ticie  in  the  consideration  of  military 
luuaa.  It  was  always  contemplated  by  the 
OocstltuticD  that  ultimate  decialons  of 
broad  nUtttary  policy  wotild  be  determined 
by  a  tttvBlau — tba  Praaldant  of  the  Unued 
Slataa.  Tbay  are  still  datarmlnad  by  him 
bat  ba  now  has  the  aaalatanea  and  ad-.lce  of 
a  full -time  oQcial.  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

One  rurtbar  subject:  It  has  been  mentioned 
In  thasa  baaringa  tbat  the  Air  Porea  iiaa 
not  OMda  a  B-M  avaUaMa  (or  Navy  axpacl* 
maDUtioB.  It  baa  aJao  baan  awnMoaad  tbat 
Navy  tpn  bova  bet  haretofora  partl#poMd 
in  B~N  oporglloba. 

As  to  this.  I  ballova  fon  baew  tbat  av  are 
now  accataratlBf  our  program  of  aMbanginK 
fl^lAg  paraoonal  berwMn  Air  Foroa  and  ^  •• .  y 
btMb  rRohaiiia  aaiata  for  aavwol  yurpcsvai 

flrat.  to  foAMovloo  pttoli  of  ooo  oarviaa 
with  oomparoMo  VOOHM  bf  tlM  oilMr  aort* 
tea  and  wttb  looilio  lb  Ifeo  MO  of  Iboio 
bOOMbo.  00  Ifebl.  bbob  fotbTblai  lo  hia 
aorvm  iM  Miiv  otva  to  Mi  owb  MTftOf  ib« 


0' 


Wflvoie 

•obf  b«  1 

Third,  ' 


mt 


"""  9t  bio  irilBtnf, 

"bOMillOf  le«« 

t   i.WII 

rn«*(r  with  waapunt 
r    lervlf*   WbMHi  lb 
y    *r(i«a«   Ml 


•Of 

•b  Ml|r  bi 

Klni 


tl      U       ..;; iL„J., 

lb  ibia  Niarii  MoAo 

II  abouM,    liNM  Jl  '  Ulno  oflfin 

ba«e  Mly  riiilii  <   llfol  trip 

bboofb  •  obiftor.   Wa  wui  itoobib  wm  pio- 

Wg  vbO  ^"^^  ^wO  WOOpObO  BJPNObM  VValUii* 
Mob  Clra«i|>.  la  fool,  boo  for  a  biraibar  at 
■Mbtba  baaa  worklag  oo  aonM  pbaaaa  of  the 
prouiani. 

This  program  doaa  not  require  that  a  B-30 
"  toraad  ovar  to  tba  Navy,  bowaver— any 
tt  raqulraa  tbat  a  carrier  ba  turned 
tbe  Air  Force.  It  does  require  that 
-training  of  Hying  Include  the  B-30 
and  all  other  planes  as  well — and  to  the 
extent  that  we  may  have  lagged,  I  would  say 
tbat  we  have  bean  wrong. 

Yotir  cbalraiaa  baa  alao  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  aaoabar  of  otbar  nuittars  that  have 
baao  of  ooaeem  to  the  committee  in  the 
eouraa  of  tbaaa  bearings.  Among  these  mat- 
ters I  would  enumerate  the  following : 

Statemanta  you  have  heard  concerning  tba 
dagraa  of  aoapbasls  which  tactical  aviation 
la  laaatTlab;  atatamenu  coocamlng  the 
I  of  aoauiata  bombing  ftrom  high  altl- 
bf  aaMoortad  B-W^:  and  atatemenu 
J  tba  proeuiaaiant.  aarUar  tbla  year. 
of  16  additional  B-Wa. 


In  the  main,  thaae  are  all  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  It  might 
have  been  desirable  for  me  to  discuss  all  of 
them  in  considerable  detail.  If  It  had  not 
b;r:n  for  the  excellent  and  comprehenalva 
statement  which  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  pra- 
acnted  here  2  days  ago.  General  Bradley's 
statement,  together  with  tbe  other  state- 
menu  you  have  heard  in  the  last  2  dajrs. 
has  rounded  out  tbe  picture  you  had  received 
eerller,  so  that  you  now  have  the  benefit  of 
the  opinluna  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
J'  lilt  Chirrs  of  StivfT.  I  shall  of  course  be 
glad  to  ao&Her  an;  questions  you  may  still 
have  on  these  points. 

Before  I  conclude,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  will  probably  be  my  last  appearance 
here  before  the  members  of  this  committee 
return  to  their  homes.  I  should  li:^e  to  com- 
ment on  something  that  la  completely  ex- 
traneous to  this  hearing.  I  want  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  military  and  civilian  personnel 
in  each  of  the  armed  scr/ices.  and  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  for  my  staff,  that  we  deeply 
appreciate  'he  cooperation  and  the  un- 
precedented volume  of  legislation  which  thia 
cummil*.ee  has  given  the  Department  of  De- 
fense this  yeai. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals which  have  been  thoroughly  screened 
by  this  committee  and  launched  on  their 
congreasional  voyage  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  amr.2  ng.  It  would  take  more  time  to 
list  tham  than  it  is  fair  to  take  at  this  hear- 
ing. To  mention  Just  a  few  which  have  baan 
enacted  into  law:  The  radar  fence  legiala- 
tlon:  the  first  comprehensive  revision  of  mil- 
itary pay  legUlaUoo  in  iO  years:  the  long- 
range  guided  missiles  proving  ground:  rem- 
adyir'7  a  serious  Inequity  In  the  law  provid- 
ing disabUlty  and  death  banaflu  for  mem- 
bars  of  the  Rasarve  components  on  uctlva 
duty  for  tralnliig.  By  general  lagUlatton 
early  In  the  saaaton  you  raoognlaad  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  tha  baeretary  of  Da- 
fenie  and  providad  him  with  an  L'ndar  bae- 
retary Lataf  la  Ibo  union  you  ravlawad  tba 
stttira  statutory  potion  of  unifloatton  and 
•baotrb  Um  rational  Oarurity  Art  amand- 
nobto.  Thaaa  ara  but  a  faw  of  tha  bllta 
whlnti  itiU  oobUbttiaa  olaarad  and  wttiuh 
have  baan  anoolob  iblo  low,  In  addiiinn.  || 
h"«  ilvan  lobf  Obi  Mrtoua  thftigiit  mn* 
bUftobObMbilyo  hoarlnis.  Ntin  rnrwanled  to 
IbO  Boor  of  MM  Mouse  with  iMvornhta  raciini' 


Air 


a  arrat  mariv  |i«ms  of  IstlsUtloB 
whtrti  wtiiti  iiiB  f.iiii.wiiiLi     i^,...w  -iiid 


rkB  Mill,  MMl  • 
,  „^^^  ggrtpbiP  M  prtviit 

AiMiiN  «tt«i  CNMUKMl  ifitfi 

I  utMJw  ihoi  povr  bbfk  ob  our  proroM  Imm 

Mb  •  boovy  burOan,    A«  ainaareiy  «a  I  obl 

•Ma  10  io  ao,  I  w(iit''<  iti-r  to  aiiprao*  lo  you 

tbMibo  for  wba  .va  ooao  to  mabo 

«  avr * ■ 


In  ooboluilob  lot  ma  say  thla  to  you;  Thla 
country  naads.  and  will  bava,  a  strong  Army, 
a  strong  Navy,  and  a  strong  Air  rorca.  Con- 
graas  and  the  Prentdent  have  seen  fit  to  place 
upon  ma  heavy  raapoaalbUltiaa  for  the 
strength  and  fighting  raadlnaaa  of  all  our 
armed  forces.  It  Is  a  responsibility  which  I 
have  not  lightly  embarked  upon,  and  with 
the  contlniuince  of  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sUUnca  tbto  oommtttee  has  always  given  us 
It  Is  a  raaponalbtllty  which  I  hope  to  dis- 
charge In  such  a  manner  that  the  chancaa  of 
world  peace  may  be  increased  thereby.  Thla 
committee,  in  Its  work  on  the  amendments 
to  tha  Unification  Act  earlier  this  year,  em- 
phasiaed  once  again  a  cardinal  principle  of 
our  democracy,  namely,  that  our  military 
foroaa  aball  at  all  times  be  under  civilian 
control.  Specifically,  at  the  sugsestion  of 
your  chairman,  the  declaration  of  policy  that 
pr  -edes  the  detailed  provi&loos  of  tha  Dnl- 
flcallon  Act  waa  reworded.     As  ao  reworded. 
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thla  statenMnt  of  policy  declares  that  "It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  •  •  •  to  pro- 
vide for  •  •  •  authoritative  coordination 
and  unified  direction  under  civilian  control 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

National  defense  should  not  be  and  will 
not  be  run  In  tbe  Interests  either  of  profes- 
alOBal  aaamen.  profesaional  airmen,  or  pro- 
faoaOaaal  aoldlers  It  should  and  will  be  run 
a<dely  In  the  intereats  of  the  American  j>eople 
and  for  the  ftjrtberance  of  world  peace.  It 
is  my  sincere  purpose  to  see  that  the  money 
gathered  by  taxes  from  the  American  people 
be  put  into  the  development  and  acquisition 
of  only  the  most  modern  and  efficient  defense 
equipment,  so  that  the  people  get  100  cents' 
worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar  expended. 

I  am  proud  to  ba  an  American  in  the  serv- 
ice of  my  country:  and  I  am  at  your  servica 
for  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask. 


Sammary  of  Plans  for  Conservation  and 
Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of 
the  United  States — Flood  Cootrol  Pro- 
gram of  the  Corps  of  Enfineert 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  ilegislatU^  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.nk 
unanlmotto  OOBflnil  to  hnvp  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  IhO  Record  a  •luminnry 
Of  plonji  for  eonoorvttlofl  and  dfvrinp' 
iTK^nt  of  tho  wator  rooowrrps  ot  tho 
Unitod  8UtM  M  of  Oetobor  1040.  and  ttio 
lonoral  flood-oMirol  procram  of  tho 
Corpo  of  lofliMMrt. 

Mr.  yrMidonIt  tlMM  two  r«»pori«  or* 
■rtparod  froa  idtU  furtii')u<i  ))v  ttio 
Oorpi  of  Infftnitn  In  th«  UmU'i  Hfnfrg 
Army. 

Thort  bttni  no  obJtetlon.  «' '  "  i"<r(« 

«rford«fodlobopniiUdtnih.  unnno, 

M  fOltOWII 

tM»  W«f»a  »t»««.tn(  »•  "f 

I  Navt»w  »#  "»   '  »•  »"••»•• 


I 


iSlof~« 


) 

t,  In  MtiNMMMi  vtth  •'  •  M.|M».{  i.r  *»*»•• 

tUi'>«»      llt»M     I  liAirMtMti     "f 

til     .ml   rilvo.    '.ixl   M»«li.>l    QMlM 

aaoMalMoa  of  Mis  •    ' ...  r'ui.ii.  w>>iM 

tt   UlO  ORMOtf  Ma««<*    r.i.uic     ii.«   I  lan    of 

fgf  fUl.ei-l  vut  i<   Il    aliU   acvelo^j' 
19    WOlOf    lcM<>iti4a    ul     IU«    Uiiiltrd 

ftutsa.    Tba  ovStmti  uiui  pap^r  «««  lo 
Mwubarlaa  briafly  tka  t^uwth  oi  F«derHi  lu- 
It  in  tba  eonaarvatlon   and   use   ot  our 
to  Indicate  the  Bcope  ol  river 

^ and  potantialiiies.  ajid  lo  show  in 

general  tarma  tbe  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
controlling  the  rivers  of  the  United  Slates 
and  of  consarvlng  their  waters  for  useful  pur- 
pOsas.  The  summary  also  showed  the  prog- 
ress which  had  been  made  and  the  general 
accompllshmants  of  the  river  improvement*. 
Although  tba  paper  was  based  primarily  on 
data  from  atudiea  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
It  also  presented  inlormntion  on  related 
water  resource  acoomplishmenu  and  plana 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  in  order  to  give 
an  essentially  oumplete  summary  of  the 
problem  at  water-r^sc^urce  development. 

a.  Senator  Mausnk  has  requested  a  review 
U  the  summary  of  Juue  16.  ItKS,  to  bting 


up  to  date  the  costs  shown  tbo^in.     This 
paper  has  been  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

X.  ooars 
8.  In   brief,   the   problem   of   controlling, 
conserving,    and   developing   the   water    re- 
sources of  the  United  States  was  summarized 

as  follows: 


8abjeK 

Previous  esti- 
mates 

Presenf-dsT 
eosts 

Works  already  eotn- 
r-lcted 

H:79.700,000 
4,908,000^000 

18,9W^GOaOOO 
».1S2,««>.0I» 

Pro}F^s  under  eonstroc- 
tiwi 

$ih  an  000,006 

Prolrcts  deftn^ely  plaB- 
dmI 

22.o3aooaooa 

Projects  plannH  for 
lobf-rinpp  fntare 

3B.Ma,0»10lf«0 

ToUl 

57.  S00»  900^000 

euaoQiooaooo 

Therefore,  as  of  the  date  of  the  summary, 
the  work  under  construction  and  planned 
(and  excluding  completed  work)  was  repre- 
sented by  an  estimated  cost  of  $52,726,500,000. 
This  large  estimate  waa  presented  for  the  in- 
formation of  Congress,  and  plainly  described 
In  the  summary  provided  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  as  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  over-all  task  of  water  control  and  con- 
servation m  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
In  any  sense  a  water-development  program 
proposed  by  any  Federal  agency  for  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

4  The  foregoing  costs  may  be  considered 
as  based  generally  on  1M7  price  levels.  The 
Bnglneerlng  News  Record  Index  of  construc- 
tion costs  for  1047  was  413.16.  Although 
construction  costs  have  stabilized  somewhat, 
there  has  bssn  a  rlss  since  that  ttras  and  the 
same  indas  stands  at  400.43  for  Oolobar 
i»40.  This  incressa  la  oonstrtictlon 
amounts  to  about  16  paroant  and  if 
to  tiM  ooHfluio  gifoa  In  ttw  fvooodla 
grapb  wotild  ibov  o  prooont  ssttmatod 
of  work  MMloff  lOMoinminn  and  ploMotI  of 
iioM  Ml  JOMOMOO.  tttkiool  10  tto  opfU- 
ooMott  of  MM  0001  IndM  li  li  oonHiiroi  iimo 
tii#  roAi*  liivsn  In  the  •umiBory  of  Imm  !•• 
IMO,  prssant  ft  raasuttoMy  ooouroto  nooouro 
of  Um  oM^fiHttdo  ol  tiM  votor-MMMrvolloa 
Ao  MlooAoi  !■  Mm  OMof  Of  Inft- 


■OWO'  Wirt  tiM  ilOM  OM  OOOlO  pNOOBlOi 

ilMuM  W  iiMliftii  oaif  iO  •  undo  to  mm 
rtfoftMotiTiiMiiipwii  ooor  •  iMi  Htmi 
of  MMM.  tntflvldtMl  prolioy  taTWflif 
•M  oMh  iovoiopwmi  wtka  M  yMiirioiil 
«lr  tfior  ooroittl  iiMiiWillii  Mi  an* 
tfc»liHioo  tiy  OoMifioo.  _.  _ 
I.  MiMOMo  of  ooH  of  pyMlf  vMiro- 
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ftdilMiOl  M  0  tMili  for  OUliiftMMMI  Mi  Ml 
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ot  tbe  Ulsslsrtppl)  now  unda  constmctkm. 

The  sum  of  the  costs  of  these  projects  esti- 
mated when  they  were  authorized  totals 
03,096,000.000.  Practically  nil  of  these  proj- 
ects have  been  authorized  within  the  last  25 
years.  During  that  year  period  the  con- 
Btnictlon  cost  Index  has  risen  118  percent. 
or  more  than  doubled;  and  even  in  the  past 
10  years,  when  the  btilk  of  the  projects  were 
BUthorlaed,  the  Index  has  risen  over  90  per- 
cent.  If  this  latter  rise  In  Index  Is  applied 
to  the  original  estimated  cost  It  would 
amount  to  $5,880,000,000.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' present  estimated  coet  of  these  400 
projects  now  under  construction  is  $5,387,- 
000.000. 

n   ctnuoNT  rLooD  situation 

7.  The  anntial  threat  of  lk>oda  still  exista 
In  many  river  and  stream  valleys  in  tha 
United  States,  and  will  remain  In  a  diminish- 
ing degree  until  the  flood-control  program  Is 
comfdeted.  Since  Jxme  IMS  the  Nation  aa 
a  whole  has  suffered  no  major  flood.  How- 
ever, serious  damage  has  occurred  in  certain 
areas  and  the  threat  of  a  major  flood  in  tha 
Midwest  passed  in  the  spring  ot  1049  with 
the  gradual  dissipation  ot  the  snow  cover  (» 
the  Great  Plains. 

8.  In  New  »»*f»«-^.  maJCH-  fk>ods  occurred 
during  the  dosing  days  of  December  1948  in 
western  Connecticut  and  Hisssachuaetts  and 
In  southern  Vermont.  The  damage  in  tba 
CcKinectlcut  River  Valley  alone  from  these 
floods  Is  estimated  at  $7,000,000,  and  five  Uvea 
were  lost.  Tha  lk»od-control  works  complstad 
and  in  operatloD  saved  an  estimated  addi- 
tional amount  of  $llj000,000  In  damage. 

0.  Damaging  floods  occurred  along  the  up- 
per Hudson  Rlvsr  during  ths  lut  part  of 
1948  and  the  first  part  of  1949.  Some  of  tba 
flood  crests  wsre  fraater  than  any  of  record, 
and  tba  ganoral  flood  situation  was  tbs  worst 
•laoa  191$.  0ns  death  at  KMrtb  Adams, 
Mass ,  was  attributed  directly  to  tht  flood. 
Abtmi  a.OOO  parsons  had  to  b«  ttaauatod  from 
their  homes  Ths  total  flood  dftflMC*  «•« 
ootimatad  st  H.dW^NO. 

10.  IMoord  iMifOO  voro  oMOOiod  in 
ottd  Alofeoao  MhiW  NovoMft*  imm. 
■ojor  iioilM  ooturroi  m  MMMppt. 

OOroIlM,  MMTpOViMMOfflMMMMO.    Di 

AMttorr  iMf,  looig  wMofe  wl  flow  foi 
voro  MportoooodM  Mm  ^jjiMMl. 
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II.  Ill  Mm  ino  for^hdr  » 
MMfll 


•0  oTTiiirUMi  Mfii.  MM  pMlitl  Mflf     MMjooploMiMMMoOiMd* 


n'f^rHs ooMM^oMd for  MawyMM ohor.MM 

.._  *._  rtiiigragi 


uii^ii.ia  raport  wm  miMlo  to 
ing  that  jMrlod 


Owr- 

OOit  may  ss> 

Tko  Bnglnaar. 

ing  News  isoflot  oool  tain  IMM  rioan  witb 

intermedials  flOOtOOtMao,  fTom  100  In  lOlt 

to  480  in  October  1940.  This  todlOtOi  that, 
in  general,  construction  costs  for  tha  eoontry 
as  a  whole  are  now  almost  five  times  those  at 
35  years  ago. 

6.  Since  there  has  been  a  general  upward 
trend  in  construction  costs,  it  is  obvious  that 
many  projects  will  cost  more  than  tha 
amounts  estimated  when  they  were  au- 
thorised. It  is  Interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a 
whole  are  being  oonatroeted  within  the  orig- 
inal cost  iiilliiiatas  ptsasnUU  to  Congress  as 
a  basis  for  auttaortastion  when  proper  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  rise  in  the  cost 
index.  For  example,  there  asa  sonae  400  gen- 
eral flood-oontrol  projects  and  rtver-and-har- 
bor  projects  (all  flood -control  and  navigation 
work  exclusive  U  that  in  the  aUuvlal  valley 


.   I.,   .r  hS 

tMM  foM  "  '  "-•ndf. 

V,.l'.  '  >     !■■ "S 

*    !;■  1  '  I       ^  li 
WOtff  fOWMWti     OOlNnfNIM   **''"-  ''"^t 

tba  raeord  flood  holgh«i  of  luii  uu^iii  c^^uy 
bavs  been  tiessdod  Bnd  the  floodtng  of  eom- 
munitfes  along  ths  Rio  OramM,  portleulsrly 
the  city  of  Albuquerque,  would  ha**  been 
disastrous.  Again,  fortunately,  rapid  thaw- 
ing and  heavy  rainfall  did  not  occur  to  make 
the  flood  threat  a  reality. 

12.  In  August  1940  the  Lake  Okeechobca" 
Everglades  saetkm  of  southern  Florida  waa 
struck  by  the  most  severe  hurricane  of  record 
In  that  area.  Winds  with  a  velocity  of  150 
miles  an  hour  drove  acroas  Lake  Okeechobee 
and  raised  the  waters  of  the  lake  10  feet 
above  its  elevation  before  the  KUxva  and 
dashed  5-foot  waves  against  the  system  of 
levees  protecting  seven  towns  and  adjacent 
farming  areas.  This  was  the  aecond  ssid  aaost 
severe  test  of  the  Okeechobee  levsM  a«»- 
structed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They 
retained  the  burrtcane-drtven  waters  and 
prevented  a  r^)etMaB  <rf  tha  disaster  of  1^28 
whoi  over  2,000  paofA  wefv  drowned  in  a 
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poltey  that 

tb«  thiltad  SUtM 

of  tlM  PKtaral  OoTcm- 

wttH  autct  and  local 

that  Um  FMcral  Ootwh- 

If 

and  if  tha 

oUmt- 

affectcd.     ThU  act 

for  local  coopcnu 
tlM  eaostmetkm  of  a 


tbe  Unltad 


laifv 

of 

1.  abM*  that 
•MIttaMd  aattaovlBlac  licWaUon.  usually 
r^emd  to  aa  Omniboa  Flood  Control  Acta. 
In  1137.  int.  UM.  IMl.  1M4.  IMC.  and  1943. 

i  tiM  orlflnal  Uw  with 

rscofnltloo  of 

iBtanat  of  tka  varloua  SUtaa, 

ttkaa   vtth   otbar  PMtanU   afandca. 

ition  of  watv  vaia  rcUted  to 

eoBtral. 

S.  Tha  onginal  act  of  19M  alao  prondad 

tu  for 
ahaU  ba 
of  and  ■ball  be  proaa- 
cutad  tj  tha  Prpftmant  of  th»  Army  undar 
tJM  diracttoo  of  ita  lacwtary  aad  oadar  tba 
of  tl 

of 
iD   all   ■ubaaqmnt 


Tout 1.  Ml  014. 000 


IS.  Od*  at  thm 

9  PubUc   Worka  Coiwtttaa>   In 

of  H.  &.  M73  waa  tha  raport  oo 

and  trtbotartaa.  datad 

li  waa  piayfad  try  tba 

iBtartor  and  ochar  f^^ral 

for  tha  entlra  Calambla  RtTor 
vtth  a  total  estimatad  coat  of  •1.234^ 
OOO.COO.  Indodad  in  thia  plan  of  hnprova* 
ment  are  plana  of  tha  DapavtsMBt  of  tba 
Intartor  for  titgallnn  and  Mharlaa  and  power 

tha  Sooth  Wane  BHar  la  Oolorabo.  tha  Buoo- 
boldt  Btrar  ta  Varada.  tha  SanU  Ana  Btver 
tn  CaUfomla.  and  tha  Oraad  (Baoaho)  Blvar 
In  ITinaae  and  fBlahrmnt. 

IS.  Tha  MU  B.  B.  M7S  aa  rcportad  out  bjr 
tha  Fnbac  Worka  Oomoitnen  of  tha 

baan  actad  en  hr  tha 

for  forthar  mnaiiiafiri 
It  of  authortBnff  laglalatkm  of  thla  kind 
by  CVingrtat  la  a  lofleal  and  oaoaaaary  atap 
In  tha  pfoaacutVi  of  aa  ordarly  janiram  d 
r«darai  watar- 


I  prograiB  which 
by  tha  Tartotja  flood 
to    1»4«    inclualva 
todudae: 

<at  Anthortaattoo    by    nama    of    epacfle 

projecta 

(b>  Approval  of  eoBprahaaalva  rlvar  baaia 

with  aulliialMltiMi  of  tha  approprla- 

of   funds    for    Initiation    and    partial 
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n   Piofiaai  to  date. 

m   AeoaapUahmaota  of 

XV    RlTar  bMla  pli 
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VI. 

tlL 

vm 

IX.  Futora  plana  and  procraaa. 


progma. 


projacta. 


orlglaaUy 
MttTttyln  1070 


proTldad  la 
ttlon  of  •2.500.784.. 
400  for  flood-control  work.  Under  theae  au« 
thortaatlooa  Oonfraee  haa  approprlatad  a 
total  of  OIJMJOOJM  for  tha  proaecutlon  of 
tha  cnaral  aoD<  c— Uot 
miaiUMlafiiMw  bagiB  vtth  tha 
tOM  vhan  thay  totalad  t47jOOOjOM.  Flood- 
aontiot  appaoprlatlosaa  vera  aatorally  re> 
duced  during  tha  recent  war  yean  and 
reacbad  a  I'^v  of  about  four  million  In  1044. 
largely  for  continuation  and  maintenance  of 
to  tha  war  effort:  but  they 
I  and  thlrt  j-nlne  million 
IMO  to  carry  out  the  aug- 
program.  Tha  budget  esti- 
mate for  flseal  year  1050  la  0430.000.000. 

n.  mocana  to  dats 
1.  Botavorthy  progrtai  has  been  made  In 
execution  of  tha  gaueral  flood-control  pro- 
Thla  la  particularly  true  whan  it  h 
that  thla  work  haa  baea  tindar  way 
lor  only  about  M  fim  iMii  tho  ftmt  Bood 
dOBtool  appcofvlMlan  waa  matfa  la  IMS;  and 
that  thla  daoada  Includea  the  mobilization 
and  war  parlod  of  flra  years,  extending  from 
1041  to  1045  IncluslTa.  wbaa  Federal  CItU 
Worka  vara  at  a  standstill. 

1.  Za  thla  brief  period,  however,  up  to 
JuB*  00.  IMO.  the  Oorpa  of  K«laeers  haa 
179  projecta  for  loeal  flood  pro- 
of elttas.  towna  and  agrlcxiltural 
ad  M  raaarvotra.  aoma  of  which  are 
for  flood  coatroi  only  while  othera  are  for 

with  related 

electric  power, 

The  eost  of  all 

eomirteted    through 

1040  la  04M.0W.000. 


a.  Some    outstanding 
completed  under   the  general  flood 
program  are  aa  follows: 

(a)  Local  flood  protection: 

Hartford.  Conn.:  Levaea.  flood  aralls.  pump- 
lag  plaota. 

TMl  City.  Ind.:  Levee,  flood-wall. 

Clnelnaatl.  Ohio:  Flood  wall,  barrier  dam. 

Johaatown.  Pa. :  Channel  Improvement . 

Loa  Angelea.  Calif.:  Paved  chimnel  (proj- 
ect la  operattOB.  though  some  elMaenU  still 


). 

Tolaa.  Okla.:  Levees,  flood  walla,  and 
pumptag  plants. 

(b)   Reao-volrs: 

Oonnecttcut  River  Baaln:  Surry  Mountain 
nsaarieli.  New  Hampahlre:  Birch  Hill  Reser- 
voir. Maasachusetts:  KnlghtsvlIIe  Reservoir, 
Ifasaaehnsetts. 

Uptper  Susquehanna  River  (New  York  State 
raaenrolrs  i  :  Whitney  Point  Reservoir.  New 
York:  Arkport  Reservoir.  New  York. 

Ohio  River  Baaln  (protection  for  Pitts- 
burgh area ) :  Tloneata  Raaervolr,  PennsyU 
vanla;  Crooked  Creek  Reservoir,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mahoning  Creak  Reservoir.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Loyalhanna  Beaorfolr.  Pennsylvania; 
Toughlogheny  Reservoir.  Pennsylvania. 

WUlantetta  River  Basin:  Cottage  Grove 
Beaarvote.  Oregon:  Fern  Ridge  Reservoir.  Ore- 
gon. 

Arkansas  River  Baaln:  Fort  Supply  Reser- 
voir. Oklahoma;  Canton  Baoervolr.  Okla- 
homa: Oroat  flalt  Flalaa  mmwrcta.  Okla- 
homa; Bloa  MottBtola  ■wsrvolr,  Arkanaas; 
Nimrod  Bsearvoir.  ArkaiMM. 

4.  Tha  Corps  of  Cnglnaers  during  the  flseal 
year  1040  contlniiad  construction  work  on  02 
flood-control  projecta  located  throughout  tha 
cotmtry.  of  which  U  wart  reservoirs  and  47 
were  loeal  protection  projecu.  such  as  leveee. 
flood  walls,  channel  Improvwaenta.  At  the 
same  time  construction  waa  Initiated  on  42 
new  flood-control  projecta.  of  which  0  wera 
dams  and  reacrvolrs.  Some  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  the  work  under  way  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Local  flood  protection: 
Missouri  River  agricultural  leveea. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Levees,  flood  walls. 
Cthraveport.  La.:  Revetment,  dikes. 
Tacoma.    Waah.:     Channel     Improvement 

and  levees. 

(b)  Reservoirs: 

Pick-Sloan  plan  reservoirs.  Mlasoxui  River 
Baaln:  Garrison  Reservoir.  North  E>akota: 
Fbrt  Randall  Reaervolr.  South  Dakota;  Harlan 
County  Reservoir.  Nebraska. 

Savannah  River  Basin :  Clark  Hill  Reservoir, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

TMnlty  Rlvar  Baaln:  Benbrook  Reservoir, 
Texas;  Lavon  Reservoir,  Texas;  Grapevine 
Reaervolr.  Texas. 

Willamette  River  Basin:  Detroit  Reaervolr, 
Oregon:  Dorana  Beeervolr,  Oregon;  Lookout 
Point  Reaervolr,  Oregon. 

5.  An  Important  byproduct  of  progress 
with  the  general  flood-control  program  Is  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power.  At  this 
time  the  completed  power  plants  authorized 
by  Congram  at  flood-control  dams  have  a 
total  Installed  capacity  of  100,000  kilowatts. 
Projects  of  the  flood-control  program  now 
authorized  will  result  In  the  Installation  of 
an  additional  5.000.000  kilowatts.  This  does 
not  Include  the  additional  power  that  will 
be  developed  In  connection  with  projects  of 
the  river  and  harbor  (navigation)  program. 

m.  accoMnjsHMKirrs  or  tbz  paooaAM 

1.  The  flood-control  program  has  already 
proved  ttaelf  to  have  been  a  sound  Invest- 
ment from  the  standpoints  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  national  economy  aa 
a  whole. 

2.  Baaoflta  of  flood-control  works  are  re- 
ttimed  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  many  ways.  The 
flrat  and  most  Immediate  return  Is  In  flood 

prevented.    For  example,  aatimataa 
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r  that   ta   the   abort   period   itnce    103B 

porks  wtUeh  taave  been  ccHopleted  at  a 

of    MMjOOOtflOO   iuive     proven r«d    flood 

ami   OOMJXK)  000.      TTius    tney 

paid  for  themse.ves:   and  dur- 

. ttves  we  may  anticipate  that 

will  reCnm  their  cost  many  times  over 
hy  pee>asntlon  of  damages. 

0.  BPMa  iMdbMdtty    U    natxirally    given   to 

which  atUl  occMx  throughout 

atiy.      It    la    UBfortanate.    however. 

Is  known  of  tn*  flood  damages 

do  not  occur  because  uf  the  Federal 
flood-cootrol  program.  It  U  estimated  that 
the  flood  uuMhut  woihs  wtaSeh  have  thus  far 
Deen  coaipi^^ai.  wr  ^^^cn  ■■«  ^■^p^ww,  ^^^a 
tbe  general  flaud  ueuUol  proerara  new  pre- 
vent an  aiuage  aaaual  flood  damage  of  over 
01M,0M.OOO. 

4.  TWk  «Tan«t  aasiual  flood  damage  will. 
of  comae,  wary  wldHf»omy«ar*oy«^  "The 
pwt  yoar.  1048.  txpcrttnmd  aoaaa  amahle 
floods.  That  In  the  OalmMda  Blver  Wmko. 
tn  May  and  Jime  lOM  waa  one  of  tt»e  moet 
_ct1ve;  and  cansed  the  Iobb  dl  some  50 
and  over  flOO.000.000  In  flood  damage. 
0  acrea  of  land  was  Imnidated  In 

It  la  not  generaRy  known,  how- 

that  the  falaMy^y  smP  aasoum  of 
flood-ooattrol  work  wWCh  has  baea  oomi^ated 
In  tbe  Columbia  River  Basin  \t\  th*  Cnrps 
Of  Eu^liissii  prevmtcd  damagea  eetlmatcd  at 


5.  In  lata  Dadambar  lOM  and  ««ny  Jan- 
uary IMO  a  mojor  flood  COeorred  on  the 
OouHetKnit  Rivtr  and  tli  WMotarte*  m  Mms- 
MdbOMtu  and  ConmeMoot.  cvrmpi^ted 
Bood-control  works  WMeh  were  tn  lomtKms 
to  ogmau  •Baettrety  dtirtng  this  f^'^^  m- 

tb«  SBlghtTtlle  Bwieti  a"^  '-"t 
M  BortlWfl.  Was*  f-  •  K- 
^ild.  and  alz  dftar  dtlM  iOai«  -  c  ^- 
naetlcut  River.  Thaae  veiBs  wwt  highly  ef - 
faetlve  and  prevented  dnmagaaoC  about  til,- 
ggOjOOO  which  would  otherwise  hare  occurred 
during  a  flood  of  tWa  magnitude.  The  re- 
maining flood  flannBB  which  acttially  oc- 
curred In  the  baaln  iraa  reduced  to  f  1.100,- 
000. 

6.  Of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
elimination  of  property  damage  la  ttie  value 
of  thaee  works  In  preventing  the  appalling 
Vp«  of  life  that  often  results  from  great 
fl^tfwfa  For  example,  in  T928  a  hurrtcane- 
drlven  flood  on  Lake  Okeechobee  tn  Ftarttta 
cauaed  the  loss  of  2.000  lives  in  «*  itntfo 
day.  As  a  resiilt  leveea  and  control  works 
were  constructed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  disas- 
ter In  1947  similar  hurrlcane-drlven  floods 
occurred  oo  Lake  Okeeehohee.  but  the  Fed- 
eral worka  prevontad  overflow  from  the  lake. 
which  would  have  been  more  deatrucUve 
because  the  arm  has  developed  greaUy  and 
psfiulation  has  Increased.  We  do  not  e»al- 
'UBte  the  protection  erf  human  life  In  mono 
tary  ta^  but  1  am  aure  that  you  wUl  a^ree 
that  in  many  cases  It  is  of  ovemdiiig  im- 
yortanoe.  And,  of  courae.  It  ts  not  practi- 
cable ♦o  eatlmata  ^cm  many  lives  the  effec- 
tive flood-control  works  have  saved. 

7.  Flood-control  works  also  produce  a  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  and  strengthen  the 
national  economy  by  reclaiming  or  Improv- 
ing vast  areas  of  agricultural  land.  Thla 
land  being  located  In  our  river  valleys  is  the 
richest  and  most  productive  in  the  Ration. 
The  project  for  flood  control  In  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  Is  of  course 
the  prime  eaample  ol  this  benefit,  as  with- 
out flood  oontrol  that  entire  fertile  valley 
would  be  alluvial  riaer  swaaap.  The  smaller 
^^tXy  diBtlttuted  works  of  the 
flood-ooatrat  p»agram  are.  however. 
the  same  oonservatioa  of  land 
In  07  Otatea:  aa  follows : 

(a)   Land  protected  whcUy  or  In  part  by 
completed  projecta.  4,000,000  acres. 


(b)  land  that  will  be  protected  wholly  or 
tn  part  by  pao^aeta  BtorMd  bvt  not  yet 
plete.   14.000.000  avsa. 

The  flood-control  psayaii  will  peraait  In- 
creased nee  of 
great  benoflt  to 

stake  in  this  . 

because  of  augmentatlaB  of  the  food 
ply  of  the  M^^ton  and  hacaoaa  of 
tax  ret«ma  from  the 
0.  In 

of 
term  "Mfeu^plMa."  but  which  naa  of 
importnaee.    The   removal  of 
froaa  a  river  valley  Immediaaety 
senae  of  aacurit^  and  public 
u  Rflaeftad  in  ks^pieii  iiif  iit  of  llvlag 
tiooa.  eatabllshment  of  new  IndualBiaa  and  a 

nosaic  strxxnure  of  the  area.  During  tbe 
recent  war  flood  protectMn  of  hnportaat  Ui- 
dtKtrtal  areas  ackd  centcxs  of  transportation 
haa  been  of  vital  laspactance.    Floods  tn  IMS 

continental   raU   and   htghway   traffic.     The 
important  rail  oanlar  of  Beat  St.  Loula.  the 
gateway  to  tha  Weat  wtth  Its  saU 
transfer  facilltlaa  waa  aattously 
but  the  Federal  leaees  were  held  and  a 
^Aer  araa  avarted. 

0.  The  PMsral  flood-oootrol  prcyam  ^ao 
prod  "  "  '"  '  ~ 
be  eu: 

<a)  PiilliH—lOi  0* 

4b)  Water  Mppif  far 
axid  agrtcuitural  on. 

ifii   niBMitisasI  VI 
■oBiatad  wtth 

(d) 

(S)  AMOMMMof 

aanltary 

At  lU  pSOHM  OtOM  ^  piOgf—  *U  0< 

types  Of  MoaBli  are  behw  retnoMd  to 

Nation. 

1.  Major  elements   of   . .   ^- 

control  program  are  tbe  ujuipirt  eualm  river 
basin  plans  of  Improvement.  Bach  general 
LiijsfiilMiMiii  pimia  for  flood  oontrol  and 
otter  purpoaee  were  flnt  amOaarlMd  is  ttw 
nood  Oontrol  Act  of  June  MOO.  This  act 
and  leglalatloB  on  a  Laulii-wMe  haals  mn 
Influenced  by  the  destructive  flood  of  1W7 
hi  the  Ohio  River  Basin.  Flood-control  pians 
prepared  for  that  basin  Indicated  the  neoee- 
sttv  i<x  oonsldsimg  our  large  river  baatos  aa 
units  in  the  piaantng  «m1  proeecutlosi  of 
works  for  control  and  conawvation  of  flood- 
waters. 

2.  At  tbe  present  time.  CongreBS  has  ati- 
thorlaed  15  comprehensive  rlver-basln  i^ans 
under  general  flood  control.  Thoaa  hacitide 
the  Connecticut  Ohio.  Mlaaourl.  upper  IBa- 
sisBlppi.  Arkansas,  Rio  Orande.  and  WUhon- 
ette  Kttm  fiaiiiMi-  and  the  ui  ill  '  ■'■■  for  cen- 
tral  and  southern  Florida  and  far  IBe  Los 
AnyiAc  EUver  In  California.  Oongraaa  haa 
recognized  the  Importance  of  theae  baaln 
plans  in  flood-control  acts  subsequent  to 
1958  by  tncreastng  monetary  authorlaatiDns 
until  the  auUKVlaed  expendittire  for  partial 
accomplishment  now  totals  $1,607,000,000. 
This  is  eo  percent  of  the  total  monetary  an- 
thorteation  for  gemertd  flood  control. 

3.  Since  these  plans  Include  work  In  the 
major  rtver  basins  of  the  country,  where  the 
greatest  flood  haaards  exist,  they  are  being 
prosecuted  vigorously.  The  cost  of  projects 
completed  and  under  way  In  tbeee  15  major 
river  basins  Is  estimated  at  $1,961,000,000,  at 
pieeent  price  levels.  TTxttt  coBapietkm  of 
vrork  under  way  now  requteea  a  total  sdOl 
tional  monetary  authorization  for  the  hirta 
plans  of  about  0«M.OOO,000.  It  should  be 
mrted  that  t^M  M«tf  cost  of  woi*  now  tm^ler 
wBv  in  the  vnrtoua  ba^aa  'VoiAd  have  been 
vreil  within  the  uiunotary  •wtUarlBBtiotw  but 
for  the  constantly  rising  todec  of  ooostruo- 
ttoa  cost  which  results  tn  costs  more  than 


dotrtiie  tiKwe  of  1^0  when  the  original  baaln 

4.1th 

prosecuted  at  a 
oordanoe  with 
ataS-    This 


Federal  Government.     Of 

aie  the  facts 
to  occur  and  that  flood 
oontlniie  until  these  plans  are 

»tty. 

ahould  be 
to  aasih^e  the  prq^uaalva  Initiation  of 
lof  thahMlnplaaa.  Cnless  this 
is  done  in  tte  aaat  tn/Oam,  peapam  on  the 
sg^woved  plana  artU  ha  dalayad  for  lack  of  an 
adequate  y<^^'^^^  at  aoonetary  authorisation. 
6.  Ii  te  aathnafead  that  oontlnuatktn  of  de- 
sirable iBiniaSiS  on  basin  plans  to  provkle  for 
oompletloaaf  work  under  way.  and  for  Initia- 
tion of  aa  apftroFrlate  numfaar  of  near  pro}- 
ects  requlrec  an  addlUnnal  total  monetaqr 
^^i^lyw««atirtn  of  about  H.50BjD00J)00. 
OHwpilsllnnB  against  this 
would  probably  extend  over  u  longnr  period 
of  time.  It  U  deslrahle  that  all  works  Inltl- 
be  ooeared  by  adequate  aaaaMry  au- 


and 

of  the 

rected  that  the  CJorpa^of 

pur;'"^'     mt 


»rB  tn 

il  and  other 
raUtad 


oomhtoatlon  wtth  tha  m 

ment  of  potatit4al  power. 

and  the  needs  of 

we  s 

bor  Artaof 


mntiolof 
The  actual 
Btvar  aaad 


hy  tbm  Oorpa  of  ftigli 

of  the  major  rivers  of  the  country. 


tlally  aU 
These  re- 
fer 


t.  BiBi"'il"L  ^^  these  initial 
himuiidHaii  iirtth  iiniiflrnastnnsl  rtlnrrttTT**^ 
Corps  of  Bnglaa«a  haa  alwaya  developed  and 
recommended  plans  which  oox»ldar  all 
uses  and  problems. 

4.  Hy^oaiooinB  power:  In  many 
dams  required  for  flood  control  alao 
opportualty  for  development  of  economical 
hydroelectric  power.  A  total  of  106,000  kilo- 
watts of  power  have  already  been  insftalled  at 
completed  flood-control  reeervoha;  and 
power  Installations  now  au^ortsed  by  Con- 
gress under  the  gemral  flood-control  program 
win  restilt  In  an  ultimate  txtstaliatlon  of 
about  5.000.000  kilowatts.  Anticipated  ratea 
of  Installation  for  the  next  6  years  are  as 
follows: 

IMO 7D.flOD 

89.000 

48.000 

436.000 

718.000 

612.000 

Since  there  is  a  general  power  shortage 
throoghoM  the  Bation.  this  Is  an 
colla*K«l  nHMStaC  the  flood-control ; 
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Aet  or  1M4 


la  tb«  Flood 


Vbm  ffaet 
or  u»d 
■Mot*.  An 


li  aa 

t  to  flood  euuiiol ' 

of  th*  Corps  of 

this    rdattOBShlp.    snd    esrtaln 

tavolTtac  mMpf  »slns§i  tsoturso 


or  bsTs  Its 
Wnsttoo  or 
Corps  of 
wttb  tb* 
nlng  for 
orMiduzn  oT 

or 


Is  oeo  of 

shcv  tbat  thcrs  srt  almost 
or   undrainsd  potsntlsl   fann  laad  In  tbs 
United  SUtss  and  that  abcut  iSJOOjBW  i 
at  this  laod  eaa  bo  tarooght  into  prodoeUoo 

tj  a  eoB. 
oontroL    Tho 
vuilLlu(  dossiy 
of  Afflenltws  IB  plaa- 
■ad  a  inem« 
forth  ths 
la  dwiB— s  aetlTl- 
by  tbo  Chlsf  oC 
•ad  tiM  CMsr  or  tfao  8aa 

les  oa  JtBM  1.  !•«•. 

7  Watsr  soppty:   Cdattal  at 
hf  stora^  ta  flood -coutral  rsssr^Ki 
largs  addMaaol  benefit  If  thoss  waters  can 
bs  pot  to  feaaofletel  nos.     la  OiUContla  tho 

oa  tho 
«U1  took* 
la  a 
Is  a  ssrious  vatsr  sbort- 
tlon  stone*  *■  botag 
araUabU  la  rsssrvoln  in  Texas  and  In 
itry.  Ths  ooaqso- 
eoatrol  for  ssntnl 
or  which  tbs  first 
la  tbo  FkMid  OoDtrol 
Aet  at  1M8.  proeldss  for  matntolalBg  water 
IfSTcls  for  thoosaods  or  acres  oT  scrteoltural 
iMids  aad  for  laqaowtnig  tbs  water  supplies 


eoctrol.  dralaac*  and  water  supply  for  tb* 
~  ijrou    Meto-Orand    Pralrl* 
This  proposd  improT*- 
■ti«tb*i 

nam  aapplito  of 
•  unlqu*  agrleultaral  r*gk».  It  Is  an  ex- 
osUsot  ssstoPli  «<  toov  flood  eootrol.  draln- 
istor  Mppif  laipvofOBMnts  can  be 
to  sAset  tb*  foB  OTiflon  and 


area. 

n. 

1.  Tb*  Muod  ooalTOI  procrun  oT  the  Corps 
of  Englnssrs  is  thorou^y  coordinated  with 
ths  requirements  and  plans  of  other  agencies, 
local.  State,  and  Federal. 

2.  Closs  eoopsratkn  with  tb*  load  p*o|de 
who  ar*  dtraeUy  aflsetad  by  floofls  aad  by 
flood-protoefelOB  worts  has  bsaa  an  ssssntlsl 
eb«ract*nscie  oT  tb*  program  from  its  lno*p- 
tloo.  Projects  actiially  orlglnats  in  tb* 
problems  and  deslrsi  of  local  interests. 
These  &nd  stpramlnn  through  their  repre* 

la  OoagrsH  aad  result  in  ths 
ttloa  d  wamtwattoM  and  surreys. 
wflleU  are  tba  taHMal  atap  la  dafakvmant  of 
a  projaet.  Ttaaaa  amrsaya  aad  plana  ar*  pre> 
pv«d  by  snglnssrs  in  the  11  dlTlslons  and  43 
dletrlete  of  th*  fwganlastlnn  of  the  Corps  of 
Bnglnssri.  which  eoesr  the  entire  country 
aad  are  staflMt  with  wginssrs  who  ars 
thoroughly    familiar    with   local   problems 


ars  held  st  intanrals  during 
or  th*  studies  so  that  the  views 
or  local  InteresU  may  be  known,  and  may  be 
tneorporatsd  Into  plans  of  Improrement. 

3.  Tb*  Flood  Oootrol  Aet  of  1944  r*oogntaed 
aad  rtghta  oT  th*  vartous  SUtes 

W  latonala  aad  nghu 
ta  wstsr  us*  aad  eoBtroL  la  ord«  to  carry 
out  this  poll  .J  rsportlag  oarsrs  consult  with 
StaU  oAdals  and  agsadss  during  the  prepa- 
rattoa  or  viparta  aad  plaas:  and  before  com- 
pleted reprsrts  ar*  traasailtt*d  to  Oongrsss 
thsy  are  reTerred  to  tb*  Oofaraars  or  afllsetsd 

m  they  dsam  appnprlato.    llMae  eom- 
ts  and  recocnmecdatlons  of  the  Ststes 
BMd*  a  part  of  the  report  as  transailttsd 
toOPactsas. 

4.  Bseaass  or  th*  oompr«h*aats«  aature  of 
by  the  Oorpa  or  Baglneers. 

trol  aad  aoaawatlon  or  flood  waters, 
with  other  FMleral 
Is  a  part  of  the  regular  proesdur*  In 
dtalopaMnt  or  project*.  The  original  Flood 
Coatrol  Aet  or  ine  provided  that  Federal 
or  watarsbedj  sod  lusasuisa 
aad  watarflow  retardatloa  aad 
prevaatloa  shaU  bs  under  the 
or  aad  shall  bs  proaseuted  by  the 
Departaient  of  Agriculture.  Consequently 
the  Oorpe  or  Fnglneen  and  the  Department 
or  Agriculture  coordinate  closely  In  working 
out  their  taapacttv*  parts  of  th*  ov«r-aU 
trol  program.  The  Corps  of  Kngl- 
wlth  th*  Mdsnl  PDw*r 
Commission  In  dstermlnlng  potoatlalltlaa 
for  development  of  bvdroelectrle  power. 
Also  In  view  ot  the  Interest  of  the  Department 
or  th*  Int*rlor.  and  particularly  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  flTlBiiiaHnii.  in  water  resources  in 
the  West,  an  reports  dealing  with  waters 
arMng  west  of  the  ninety-ssvsnth  meridian 
ar*  referred  to  that  department  for  co- 
cMtllnstlon  and  comments  prior  to  transmis- 
sion to  Oongrsss.  In  spproprlate  casee 
'cports  and  plans  ar*  also  oocvdlnatsd  with 
other  Federal  agend**.  such  as  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission,  and  the  International 
Joint  CoavBladoo  when  Canadian  boundary 
waters  are  involved.  Reports  and  develop- 
ment or  projects  are  also  carefully  coordi- 
nated with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  with  the 
var'ious  State  flah  and  game  commissions, 
to  insurs  the  prsasnstlon  and  improvement 
or  thla  resource.  In  carrying  out  this  co- 
prescribed  by  law  and  Inter- 
procedure,  there  U  a  large  amount 
or  eooperatlve  effort  at  field  lev*l  among  the 
▼tfknis  Fsdsral  agencies  Involead. 

5.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  IM4  also  pro- 
vides for  marketing  of  electric  power  devel- 
oped at  flood-control  projecu  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Interior,  and  provides  a  procedure 
for  disposal  of  Irrigation  wat*r  made  svaU- 
able  by  sueh  projects. 

vn.   AomMwrasTaow  or  completzs  ptojacrs 

1.  The  general  requlremenU  of  local  co- 
operation set  forth  under  flood-control  law 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Provlds  necessary  lands,  easements  and 
certain  relocations,  which  usually  include  re- 
location of  utUltles,  highways  and  highway 
bridges. 

b.  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  works; 
and 

c.  Maintain  and  operate  the  projects  after 
completion. 

There  are  some  variations  of  these  local  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  projects  of 
vartoua  types. 

2.  In  th*  adtolaMration  of  completed  proj- 
ects, the  law  eoatamplates  generally  that 
works  whose  benefits  are  local  in  nature 
ahoxild  be  mslntalaad  and  operated  by  local 
Interests.  AeaatdlBgly.  local  protection 
works  siich  as  levees  and  channel  lBH>rove- 
ments  ars  usually  ttirned  over  to  loeal  agen- 


cies for  Biaintenance  and  operation  In  ac« 
eordano*  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
flaerttary  of  the  Army  As  mors  and  mors 
projscts  of  this  nature  arc  completed,  it 
has  become  increasingly  appsrent  that 
proper  -ifil"— "*~**  and  operation  Is  of  the 
greateet  laipertoaes  if  thsss  works  are  to 
ssrv*  thsir  intended  purpo***.  With  th* 
growth  of  ths  flood-control  program,  the 
Corp*  or  flnglnecrs  u  giving  lncr*asing  at- 
tention to  this  phass  of  the  operaUon.  by 
study  of  procedure*  for  maintenance,  and 
by  furalshlng  advice  to  the  local  agencies 
charged  with  maintenance  and  operation. 

S.  SoBie  largar  projects  which  involve 
water  oootrol  over  large  areas  are  main- 
tained and  operated  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  part  by  local  interests. 

4.  Reservoirs,  however,  which  are  con- 
structed for  flood  control  or  for  multiple 
purp<?ses.  arc  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  at  Federal  cost,  sine* 
works  of  this  type  generally  produce  bene- 
fiu  which  are  effective  over  a  wide  area. 
Their  operation  in  flood  time  U  a  highly 
technical  operation  of  emergency  nature 
which  must  b*  coordinated  with  other  reser- 
voir sjstsais  and  worlcs  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  with  projecU  of  other  agencies. 
It  requires  the  services  of  an  organization 
which  has  ths  <  cc  end  facilities  to 
perform  this  dlfLt.L..i  .»jk.  . 

5.  R**srTolr8  of  the  flood-control  program 
provlds  additional  benefits  as  recreational 
facilities,  which  can  be  realized  with  proper 
OMaafKnent  at  small  cost.  Congressional 
authority  for  development  of  such  facilities 
at  reservoirs  of  ths  fiood-control  program  Is 
contained  in  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944 
and  1046.  Largs  Federal  projects,  such  as  our 
isaaivolri.  are  inherently  public  attractions 
and  to  some  extent  symbolize  the  Oovern- 
aaat.  and  particularly  its  public-works  pro- 
gram. It  Is  prudent,  therefore,  that  these 
projects.  Including  the  reservoir  lands  as  well 
as  tbs  dams  and  other  structures,  should  be 
managed  for  th*  grcataat  public  benefit  from 
all  standpoints.  To  this  end  the  Corps  of 
Tnglnaars.  under  congrssrtonal  authority 
provides  recreational  areas  at  the  reservoirs 
including  land  picnic  areas  and  water  areas 
for  boating,  swimming,  and  fishing,  with  ac- 
cess roads  and  necessary  modest  facilities  to 
prsserve  and  Insure  the  value  of  the  project. 
Leasss  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  arc  granted  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
The  leasing  of  Federal  land  for  agricultural 
use  is  another  part  of  the  reservoir  manage- 
ment program  which  must  be  administered 
in  the  public  Interest. 

vm.  THx  stnvsT  noosAM 

1.  In  all  of  the  flood-control  acts  Congress 
has  authorised  continued  sotaa^natlnns  and 
surveys  of  rivers  and  streaais  throughout 
the  United  States,  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes.  This  survey  program  Is  the  basis 
for  continued  progress  In  flood  control  and 
water  conaenration. 

2.  At  tba  present  time  there  are  about  300 
authorlaed  preliminary  examinations  and 
surveys  which  are  being  proeecuted  by  the 
Corpa  of  Inglneers  as  rapidly  as  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  this  purpose  will  per- 
mit. At  present  appropriations  available  for 
carrying  out  this  basic  phase  of  flood-control 
activity  totiU  about  3.5  million  dollars 
annually. 

3.  The  studies  and  surveys  necessary  for 
development  of  sound  projects  are  of  basic 
Importance.  These  surreys  produced  the  re- 
ports upon  which  Congress  takes  legislative 
action  in  authorizing  the  projects.  Detailed 
engineering  and  economic  studi<«s  must  be 
completed  before  the  Chief  of  Engineers  can 
make  his  recommendation  to  Congrees. 
With  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  flood- 
control  program  and  Its  interrelation  with 
the  projects  snd  plans  of  other  agencies,  the 
necessary  studies  have  Increased  In  di*^"  Uty 
and  in  cost.    Improved  techniques  sn^.  .^ro- 
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cedures  are  being  established  constantly. 
however,  and  the  Congress  may  rest  assured 
that  the  reports  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  continue  to  be  comprehensive  in  scope 
and  factual  in  content. 

IX.  rrrrtnu:  puins  and  psocaxaa 

1.  The  further  development  of  the  general 
flood-control  program  should  be  considered 
in  proper  perspective  against  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  of  control  and  development 
of  the  water  reeources  of  the  United  States. 
The  continental  area  of  the  United  States 
comprises  the  basins  of  160  separate  rivers, 
and  the  valleys  of  innumerable  small  streams. 
Most  of  these  valleys  are  subject  to  flooding 
in  varying  degrees  of  destructiveness.  Under - 
pre^nt  conditions,  average  annual  flood 
damages  are  estimated  at  9466.000.000.  This 
is  the  damage  which  occurs  in  over  and  above 
that  now  prevented  by  existing  fiood-control 
works  It  Is  not  possible  within  the  realm  of 
practical  engineering  and  economics  to  pre- 
vent all  of  this  remaining  flood  damtiage;  but 
the  flood-control  works  planned  for  the  fu- 
ttire,  together  with  thoee  under  construction 
and  not  yet  effective,  will,  when  ultimately 
completed,  prevent  about  75  percent  of  the 
remaining  flood  dam.-.se.  This  degree  of  pro- 
tection would  restUt  In  estimated  annual  sav- 
ings of  about  8366,000.000  annually.  This 
ultimate  objective  of  the  flood-control  pro- 
gram will,  of  course,  require  many  years  for 
completion. 

2.  As  the  resvat  of  the  continuing  program 
of  examinations  and  surveys  a  large  number 
of  investigations  have  been  completed  since 
the  war  and  in  many  cases  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers has  been  able  to  make  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation because  of  the  engineering  and 
economic  merit  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
developed.  These  new  fwojects  represent  the 
first  approcu:h  to  solution  of  the  remaining 
flood  problems.  The  plans  presented  are 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  involve  conser- 
vation and  tise  of  flood  waters  as  well  as  their 
control. 

3  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  has  completed  its  review  of  numer- 
ous reports;  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
made  his  report  an  these  projects.  They  are 
now  either  before  Congress,  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  their  way  to  Congress,  or 
awaiting  comments  of  tlie  governors  of  af- 
fected States.  The  work  Involved  in  these 
projects  has  a  total  Federal  cost  estimated  at 
several  million  dollars.  These  new  projects 
include  the  upper  Allegheny  River  In  and 
around  Bradford.  Pa.;  the  Bayou  Meto-Grand 
Prairie  region,  Arkansas;  the  Yellowstone 
River  and  tributaries  In  Montana.  Wyoming, 
and  North  Dakota;  the  South  Platte  River  in 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska;  the  Santa 
Ana  River  In  California:  and  the  Anacostla 
River  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4  In  addition  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  has  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  review  report  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  tributaries.  This  is 
a  comprehensive  study  of  outstanding  im- 
portance which  sets  up  a  plan  of  improve- 
ment to  meet  the  Immediate  and  long-range 
needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  development  of  hydro- 
electric i>ower.  Irrigation,  and  other  purposes. 
It  has  been  carefully  coordinated  with  the 
States  and  other  Federal  agencies  concerned. 
The  Federal  cost  of  this  entire  plan  of  im- 
provement is  estimated  at  $2,973,000,000. 

6.  The  Corps  Of  E^nglneers  has  also  com- 
pleted some  30  other  surveys  and  reports, 
which  will  soon  be  available  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  These  reports  In- 
clude projects  with  an  aggregate  cost  of 
about  $600,000,000.  Included  In  this  group 
of  reports  are  the  upper  Cumberland  River 
m  Kentucky,  the  Ouachita  River  In  Arkan- 
sas, the  Osage  River  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
the  Juniata  River  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Bra- 
aoa  River  in  Texas,  the  Humboldt  River  in 
Nevada,  and  th*  Green-Duwamish  River  In 
Washington,  j/r 
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6.  The  cost  of  these  comprehensive  plans 
for  control  and  development  of  our  water 
resources  Is  large,  but  In  all  of  the  new  proj- 
ects referred  to  above  the  benefits  will  ex- 
ceed the  costs  by  a  substantial  margin. 
These  projects,  therefore,  represent  a  backlog 
of  sound  civil-works  projectt.  for  continua- 
tion of  a  prognmi  which  has  already  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  strength  and  economy 
of  the  Nation. 


We  Need  a  Stronf  United  Nations  V/Hh 
Authority  To  In$ure  World  Peaca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  califoaNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  McBONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hope  of  the  world  was  centered  in  the 
United  Naaons  when  it  was  established 
to  insure  peace,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  this  goal  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully achieved  if  all  of  the  member 
nations  work  together  in  honest,  un- 
selfish cooperation. 

The  United  Nations  in  operation  has 
shown  certain  weaknesses  and  defects 
which  are  now  apparent.  But  these 
faults  can  be  corrected  by  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  and  by  amending  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  if  neces- 
sary to  give  that  organization  all  the 
authority  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
shown  itself  willing  to  aid  the  less  for- 
tunate nations  of  the  world,  and  our 
Government  has  already  expended  bil- 
lions in  tax  funds  and  in  our  natural 
resources  to  rehabilitate  the  people  of 
war-torn  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  stabilize  free  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Our  Nation  is  willing  to  lean  over  back- 
ward to  cooperate  with  other  nations 
to  insure  peace,  and  our  President  has 
offered  a  plan  for  atomic  control  which 
could  outlaw  the  atomic  bomb  and  reg- 
ulate atomic  production  through  the 
United  Nations  if  all  member  nations  of 
that  organization  would  agree  to  the 
plan  and  its  enforcement,  including  So- 
viet Russia. 

We  have  proved  ourselves  as  a  nation 
to  be  international  cooperatlonists  on  a 
global  scale,  and  to  be  willing  to  help  all 
other  nations  enjoy  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence we  enjoy,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  cooperating  with  all  nations 
to  preserve  world  peace. 

Isolationism  in  America  is  now  in  the 
past  with  the  covered  wagon  of  yester- 
years. Today  the  United  States  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  policy  of  international  cooper- 
ation. But  we  must  remain  strong  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  to  preserve  our 
own  standard  of  living  and  to  insure  that 
of  other  nations  who  are  less  fortunate 
but  willing  to  help  themselves. 

I  believe  world  peace  is  possible  if  men 
of  good  will  work  together,  And  we  must 
let  the  United  Nations  prove  its  worth 
before  attempting  any  new  and  untried 
method  to  bring  {ibout  world  peace. 


If  we  do  not.  we  may  "Jump  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire,"  and  the  Lord 
knows  the  cold  war  is  hot  enough  now. 

Furthermore  we  must  not  become  con- 
fused and  frustrated  by  trying  out  too 
many  schemes  and  plans  before  we  have 
allowed  one  plan  to  work  itself  out. 

The  United  Nations  needs  time  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  its  organization  and 
to  correct  its  faults.  The  United  States 
as  a  member  of  that  organization  must 
support  It  and  work  to  perfect  it  through 
our  representatives  on  Its  councils. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  took  many 
years  before  our  forefathers  decided  to 
break  away  from  the  trjrrannical  rule  of 
George  HI  of  Britain,  and  set  up  our 
own  Government.  It  then  took  many 
years  and  many  diflBcult  trials  and  strug- 
gles to  make  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment work. 

Let  us  benefit  by  our  own  experiences 
and  let  us  work  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions a  successful  international  organ- 
ization and  the  safeguard  of  world  peace. 


Wlite  Christian  Americans  Still  Have 
Some  RIghU  Left,  and  Those  Rights 
Stonld  Be  Protected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississippj 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19, 1949 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  a 
bill,  H.  R.  6519.  which  I  have  introduced 
to  outlaw  the  so-called  Anti-Defamation 
League. 

This  organization,  which  is  a  gestapo 
for  an  organized  minority,  is  carnring 
on  the  most  vicious  persecution  of  white 
gentiles  ever  known  in  all  the  history  of 
this  country. 

They  are  attempting  to  control  the 
press,  the  radio,  the  motion  picture 
shows,  and  every  other  method  of  com- 
munication. They  have  virtually  driven 
Christian  American  actors  and  actresses 
from  the  moving-picture  field. 

They  are  now  carrying  on  a  drive  to 
fasten  upon  the  American  people  the 
infamous  FEPC  law,  which  would  re- 
sult in  driving  white  Christian  Amer- 
icans out  of  business  in  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

The  white  gentiles,  the  white  ChrisUan 
Americans,  if  you  please,  still  have  some 
rights  left  in  this  country.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  made  this  country  great. 
Their  sons  have  fought  the  Nation's 
battles  in  times  of  war  and  sustained  its 
institutions  in  times  of  peace.  And  it  is 
an  outrage  for  Congress,  and  the  admin- 
istration, to  sit  idly  by  and  see  them  per- 
secuted in  this  un-American  manner. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  investigate 
this  subversive  outfit,  and  I  am  calling 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  white  Christian  Americans 
from  such  persecution  as  Is  now  being 
perpetrated  by  this  subversive  organiza- 
tion. 
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HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 
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Wetfaejrfoy.  October  19. 1949 


Mr.  FgA^'     Mr.  fiiwaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reatarks  in  the 

maam,  SaocMa.  ktadiy  peraUt  ato  to  ( 
the  text  «(  the  aaiMaBOMHnt  BMde  In 
a  pabBcattcn  kMfvn  at  Carta  Aferea.  with 
icfercBce  to  one  of  my  friends,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Joseph  P.  Tboming,  associate 
•dUor  of  the  Americas  and  World  Affairs. 
It  aauit  ke  kar&e  in  mind  that  this  vaiu- 
leUer  is  distributed  by  the  Or- 
tlon  of  AaMrtoaa  States,  which  has 
Its  headqoartcn  tn  the  Pan  American 
BnfkUng.  Waahtaigtan.  D.  C.  Indeed.  It 
Is  most  iratlfylQc  that  a  news  service  of 
this  quality  has  been  frtiWHshwl  to  pro- 
aaate  the  noble  cause  of  Inter-Amerlcaa 
aaaity.  a  cruse  for  which  Or.  Tbomlnc 
has  taborari  bcUhMtly.  in  veahty.  this 
friend  of  mine  is  an  apostle  of  the  true, 
the  Kood.  and  the  beantiful  in  all  that 
eoocenis  the  good  neighbor  policy. 
Cooseqtientiy  U  is  extremely  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  Dr.  Michael  Lever  and 
his  nniinaffUfM  in  the  press  division  of  the 
OrsMriBBtlea  of  American  States  are 
calling  the  attention  of  ail  our  friends  in 
the  other  American  Republics  to  the  fact 
that,  for  five  consecaHve  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  tnvtted  Pxther  Thoming  to 
Initiate  the  ceremonies  of  Pan  American 
Day  on  Capitol  Hill  Each  one  of  his 
prayers  has  been  spleodldiylnipired;  and 
we  have  always  coooted  osiaefves  for- 
tunate to  have  tn  our  midst  this  cham- 
piQB  af  truth,  liberty,  and  of  democracy. 
In  tMs  body  his  friends  are  legion.  Re- 
cently, on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Dr.  Thom- 
ing was  presented  by  the  Honorable  6am 
BaTaoxa  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  recite  the  prayer  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Fatxlek.  He  BqAored  a  spe- 
cial benedlctlan  on  the  PreaMtent  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Harry  8. 
Truman,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  Congren 
of  the  United  States.  He  begged  Al- 
mighlg  Ood  to  grant  us  "thoee  gifts  of 
Uon.  good  huBsor.  poetry  and 
h  have  made  the  sons  and 
of  Ireland  ambassadors  of 
Ood  for  the  whole  world  "  Dr.  Thorn- 
Inf  Mraself  Is  an  ambassador  for  Ood  for 
an  our  good  neighbors,  especially  for 
tiMee  who  reside  in  the  lovely  i.<;land  of 
Cuba,  with  whOM  we  have  such  magnifi- 
cent ties  of  afleeyon.  of  understanding 
and  good  will. 

This  has  special  significance,  because 
el  plctk)  de  Hermlnio.  as  a  certain  left- 
ist individual  Is  known  in  his  own  coun- 
try, hat  had  the  bad  taste  to  publish 
podtlwe  fell  rfiaodi  about  ay  dear  friend. 
Father  Tboming.  without  havhw  taken 
the  iMMt  tfiilMi  to  Invartigaito  the  truth 
or  to  tod  ewt  the  facte  wfth  reference  to 
the  reqMcted  priest  whom  I  have  men- 
Mttlng  down  a  series  of 
i»provafale  asserttoiM^ 
thli  eharader  admits  that  "he  has  na 
way  of  proving  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
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truth."    But  this  was  precisely  what  he 
was  obliged  to  do.  as  a  matter  of  honor, 
as  a  journalist  and  a  citizen. 
They  tell  me — 

Exclaims  el  pictio  de  Herminlo — 

that  during  the  war  hla  influence  was  bo 
great  that  he  obtained  permission  for  new 
automobiles.  In  spite  of  all  prohibitions;  that 
he  brought  about  the  transfer  and  even  the 
dismissal  of  functionaries,  by  a  single  word; 
that  he  effected  the  adoption  of  this  or  that 
policy.  It  has  even  been  said,  it  was  added, 
that  the  termination  of  aid  which  for  a 
time  the  valuable  "Hispanic  American  His- 
torical Review"  received  in  order  that  It 
might  be  distributed  freely  to  a  ntimber  of 
historians  In  Latin  America  was  the  penalty 
which  Thornlng  impoeed  because  that  excel- 
lent publication  printed  an  article  about 
the  present  sitiutlon  of  Spain. 

What  Is  the  truth?  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  no  such  prohibitions  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  of  automobiles  for 
clergymen  in  the  United  States  during 
the  war,  because  they  were  classified  as 
essential  workers,  whether  they  were 
Cathohc  priests.  Protestantjninisters,  or 
Jewish  rabbis.  Consequently,  If  Father 
Thornlng  had  desired  an  automobile — 
and  provided  he  could  have  paid  the 
money  necessarj'  to  buy  It — he  could  have 
secured  such  a  vehicle.  Nevertheless,  It 
is  certain  that  Dr.  Thoming  neither 
sought  any  such  permission  for  a  car,  for 
himself  or  any  one  else,  during  the  war. 
Indeed,  It  Is  an  Interesting  commentary 
on  the  work  of  this  Illustrious  priest  that 
he  never  had  to  buy  an  automobile  in  his 
life:  the  one  he  now  uses  was  the  gift  of 
some  of  his  one-time  students  from  Loy- 
ola University,  Chicago.  These  young 
men.  now  prominent  In  Industry  and  in 
the  social  life  of  the  Republic,  were  so 
grateful  to  Father  Thoming  that.  In  re- 
turn for  his  helpful  spiritual  lessons,  they 
volunteered  their  own  funds  to  give  him 
a  new  Mercury.  And  that  took  place,  not 
during  the  war,  but  long  after  Adolf  Hit- 
ler and  Benito  Mussolini  had  been  de- 
feated, as  Dr.  Thoming  had  so  often  pre- 
dicted and  announced. 

It  is  evident  that  el  plciio  de  Herminlo 
does  not  know  that  Dr.  Thoming  was  the 
first  Intellectual  in  the  United  States  to 
have  made  a  systematic  and  scientific 
analysis  of  natism;  that  he  often  con- 
demned. In  unequivocal  terms,  the  total- 
itarianism of  fascism  In  Italy,  In  the 
same  way  that  he  has  denounced  the  Sov- 
iet Imperialism  of  Generalissimo  Josef 
Stalin.  Dr.  Thoming  Is  a  well-known 
resident  of  the  State  of  Maryland;  he  is 
a  friend  of  President  Truman;  and  is  a 
trusted  counselor  of  numerous  Members 
of  this  body.  In  all  respects  and  in  his 
procedures,  he  is  honorable  and  upright. 

It  Is  absolutely  false  to  contend  that 
Dr.  Thornlng  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  termination  of  economic  aid  of  any 
kind  to  the  Hispanic  American  Historical 
Review.  Indeed,  he  knew  nothing  of 
such  a  suppression  of  help  until  he  read 
the  report  in  a  Cuban  magazine. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  or  dis- 
missal of  one  of  the  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency— a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  now  resident  in  Cuba— 
this  action  was  taken  because  of  the  em- 
ployee's unethical  conduct.  All  citizens, 
who  are  patriotic,  have  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  denounce  wrong  conduct. 


With  reference  to  the  speeches  and 
articles  of  Dr.  Thoming  about  Spain,  el 
piciio  de  Herminlo  obviously  does  not 
know  that  the  United  States  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  1.  agreed  to  keep  the  embargo 
on  arms  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1939. 
Who  was  the  one  and  only  Senator  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this,  his  own  motion. 
In  the  conunittee?  It  was  Mr.  Gerald 
P.  Nye,  who  is  no  longer  In  the  Senate, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  defeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing election. 

It  would  be  prudent  for  a  journalist 
of  few  scruples  to  make  a  study  of  con- 
temporaneous history.  In  this  way  the 
individual  could  understand  that  Dr. 
Thornlng  and  a  majority  of  the  House 
Members  have  the  right  to  maintain 
their  respective  points  of  view  about 
Spain,  as  has  every  other  person  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  or  In  the  world. 

The  truth  Is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  satellite  states,  there  Is  a  growing 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
Spain.  This  is  a  realization  that  is 
shown  by  the  gradual  reestablishment 
of  diplomatic  relations,  a  measure  that 
Is  not  only  useful,  but  also  becoming  each 
day  quite  indispensable  for  freedom. 


Abolishing  Swan  Island  Animal  Quaran- 
tine Station 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  Public  Law 
166  repealing  the  authorization  for  the 
maintenance  on  Swan  Island  of  an  inter- 
national animal  quarantine  station — 
Eighty-first  Congress,  chapter  307,  first 
session,  passed  as  a  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Senate  bill  1105  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  H.  R.  3717,  and 
the  report  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

[PuBUC  Law  166 — 81st  Cono.J 
(Ch.  307— Ist  sess.] 
H.  R.  3717 
An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  July  24.  1946,  re- 
lating to  the  Swan  Island  Animal  Quaran- 
tine Station. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  July  34. 
1946  (60  Stat.  633) ,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcvilture  to  establish  and  maintain  on 
Swan  Island  an  International  animal  quar- 
antine station,  is  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  July  13,  1949. 

BWAX    ISLAHD 

Mr.  CooLTT,  from  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
rlctilture,  submitted  the  foUowlng  report  (to 
accompany  H.  R.  8717) : 

The  Committee  on  Agrlctilture,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  8717)  to  repeal 
the  act  of  July  34,  1946,  relating  to  Swan  la- 


land  animal -quarantine  station,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

etkraoKT 

This  bill,  H.  R.  3717,  was  considered  Joint- 
ly with  House  Joint  Resolution  177.  Both 
measures  have  as  their  objective  the  repeal  of 
the  act  of  July  24,  1946.  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlculttire  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national animal-quarantine  station  on  Swaa 
Island. 

Swan  Island  Is  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  (lati- 
tude 17^26'  N..  longitude  83  56'  W.)  and  Is 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
The  land  on  which  the  quarantine  station  la 
located  was  leased  from  private  owners  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $300  and  buildings  and 
equipment  costing  about  $85,000  have  been 
Installed  there.  The  quarantine  station  has 
not  yet  begun  operation. 

The  purpose  of  tlM  act  at  July  34.  1946. 
was  to  provide  an  animal  quarantine  station 
which  could  t>e  \ised  not  only  by  the  United 
States  but  also  by  Mexico  and  the  Central 
American  nations.  Its  essential  function  was 
to  permit  Importation  of  breeding  stock  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  still  to  protect  tlie 
United  States  and  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent against  the  Introduction  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  other  highly  Infectious 
livestock  diseases. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  station,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease has  become  established  In  Mexico  so 
that  the  primary  reason  for  the  quarantine 
station — to  keep  the  disease  off  the  North 
American  Continent — no  longer  exists. 

Representatives  of  the  livestock  industry 
and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in 
agreement  that  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  quarantine  station  Is  now  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  The  committee, 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  enabling  leg- 
islation be  repealed  by  this  bill  and  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  proceed  to  dispose 
of  Its  Installations  on  Swan  Island. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  has  the  authority 
under  Its  general  appropriation  to  continue 
the  lease  of  the  site  for  another  year,  so  that 
there  will  be  time  to  dismantle  and  dlspoaa 
of  the  faculties. 


Arizona  Refutes  California  Opposition 
Testimony  Against  the  Central  Arizona 
Water  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAItKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AaizoNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1949 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long  drawn-out  testimony  on  H.  R. 
934,  covering  nearly  1,400  pages.  Is  so 
voluminous  it  is  difficult  for  Members 
and  other  interested  persons  to  grasp  all 
of  the  Items  involved.  This  lengthy  testi- 
mony may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
first,  the  affirmative  testimony,  which 
was  analyzed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Moeur,  of 
Arizona,  and  printed  In  the  Record  of 
August  24;  second,  the  opposition  testi- 
mony, also  analyzed  by  Mr.  Moeur  and 
appearing  elsewhere  In  this  Record  un- 
der date  of  October  14;  and  third,  the 
rebuttal  by  the  supporters  of  the  meas- 
ure, which  has  also  been  summarized  by 
Mr.  Moeur.    Since  H.  R.  934  is  my  bill. 


A6680 


'  of  CMmdo  nivu  vKter  tnto  < 
tral  ArtRnm.  I  wtsli  to  add  a  fcfw  words 
Hi  rebuttal  Mid  retutation  and  then  pre- 
■tal  Mr.  Ifoeur's  summary. 

First,  the  Cattfomla  opporttfcm  de- 
tiara  thai  tharc  is  oo(  UdQJOQO  acre-fad 
of  wHer  i—iMlly  flMriv  in  the  Col»- 
Birer  tovhick  Aiina»  kaa  a  ligal 

matlcal  fact  that  there  is  more  thaa  thai 
of  water  phjilcaBi  arailable  to 
and  that  Artnaa  Is  legally  en- 
titled to  a  gross  of  2.800.000  acre-feet 
of  main-stream  water, 
law  of  the  river.  If 
to  a  questiaa  aa  to  kgal  title  which  can 
«Bij  be  laaateed  tay  the  higtesl  court  of 
the  Natlod.  then  H.  R  fM  most  be 
•BtBtfed  as  S.  15.  an  identical  bill,  was 
■BMSided  when  reported  by  the  Senate 
Ihterior  and  Imolar  Affairs  Committee. 
and  then  any  State  contesting  Arliona's 
title  to  what  she  regards  as  her  share  of 
f  have  its  day  in  court, 
flf  tke  opponenta  In  aaaUi  Cah- 
bsve  said  that  even  If  the  Court 
uphold  the  title  to  the  water  as 
claimed  by  Arlaona.  this,  prolect  is  not 
"ecoooHih  aWy  f^nsfble  dot  euglneei'  ing- 
ly  sound."  Let  me  potnt  out  that  these 
aauthcm  CaOfomia  opponents 
to  have  the  dama  which  are  men- 
tioned in  H.  R.  8M  buiU.  and  further- 
more tlMit  ilMV  aad  others  wlU  iMist 
that  the  Auaa  emmtmtkj  be  ballt.  re> 
of  what  feappnstoB.  R  IM. 
in  build  fng  ttwaetlMBS— wiricli 
must  be  built  and  which  the  o(>- 
c£  mt  — anire  want  built  for 
pwrposta  fhrgf  fourths  of  tha 
cost  incunrcA  would  be  for  power  produc- 
oaly  a  part  of  the  estimated 
orraclaMtiaB.  Caavenieatiy 
Ignoring  that  fact,  these  oppooents  from 
California  !>eek  to  beehmd  the 
and  charge  against  the  proposed 
irrigation  project  in  Arizona  the  total 
cost  of  the  entice  project,  three- fourths 
of  which  coat  will  be  spent  in  any  case 
to  proYldc  power  and  other  benefits,  even 
tr  not  a  drop  of  water  Is  diverted  Into 
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A  third  point  maip  by  the  opposition 
Is  that  this  is  an  expensire  irrfgation 
project  to  put  water  on  some  land  owned 
In  large  bofdings  by  a  few  Indttvlduals 
and  that  these  few  will  be  enriched  at 
the  expanse  of  the  taxpayers.  Actually, 
my  bin  provides  for  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under 
existing  reclamation  hrw  which  requires 

Itafttatlaa  has  ahraj*  bean  a  part  of 
reclamation  law.  and  this  limitation  will 
be  applied  in  the  pi  unused  Armna  proj- 
eet.  Just  as  it  was  applied  hi  the  eastern 
Washington  project.  In  eastern  Wash- 
ington, hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
were  owned  by  a  few  great  iMkBwdfc.  boC 
■a  aatispeculatlon  law  was  passed  to 
pgerent  owners  of  vast  holdings  fmn 
applying  wnler  on  those  holdtivs 
thus  enriching  thsHMSlves  at 
So  Will  it  be  In 

law.  confusing 
arguoMfits  of  tte  opponsate  to 
tks  eontrary  notwithstoniliig. 
The  oppostttSB  have  tried  to  mafee  It 
AnaoBo  laaMng  for 
foot  at  water  ananoBgr.  and 


to  take  from 


loos  the  Loa  Ang« 
to  carry  1 JM 
nnally.  that 
Loa  Angeles  and 
▼ttal  water  supplp.  Actwdly.  the  IJOt.- 
•M  acre-feet  which  could  be  conveyed 
•o  Los  Angdos  and  nearby  cooununtties 
throngh  thnt  aqncduct  is  safety  within 
I'k  le«sl  share  of  Colorado  River 
provided  in  the  saaw  agree- 
its  wliich  gave  to  Artaoon  her  legal 
osoa  does  not  qnestioo  Cafl- 
fomia's  right  to  the  amount  of  water 
within  the  Units  set  in  the  Santa  Fe 
Compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  and  the  California  Limitation  Act. 
However,  Arloona  does  feel  that  she  is 
equally  entitled  to  her  aUetment.  a  part 
of  which  she  is  now  seeking,  and  she  Is 
confident  her  contentions  wotild  be  up- 
held by  the  Suprone  Court  if  and  when 
the  high  court  takes  jorfsdhrtkm. 

All  parties  agree  that  Aiiatma  needs 
water  and  that  CaHfrania  needs  water, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  the  Ooiorado  River 
is  California's  "last  water  hole."  How- 
ever, it  is  tragically  true  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  is  Arizona's  "last  water  hole." 
Mr.  Ifoeur's  summary  follows: 


In  rebuttal,  a  number  of  wltncase*  ap- 
peared In  siippwl  at  tk«  MM.  rirst.  a  letter 
was  Introduced  by  Mr.  HiUea.  of  New  liezlco» 
from  Mr  Jona  H.  BUai  lti«  ooaeludlng  pam- 
graph  at  whlcb  Is  portment  (p  8fS) : 

"New  Mexico  hiUtwm  taat  there  la  ade- 
quate water  for  the  central  Arlaona  project 
In  acoorOaac*  with  the  terma  of  the  Colo- 
rado rttver  compact.  It  la  the  rlew  of  thla 
SUt«  that,  for  the  good  of  the  NaUon.  the 
beneato  iiiymig  from  tlte  nee  at  CMorado 
River  water  ahoaUct  be  apgead  over  a>  large  an 
area   ae   Is   poeelMe   aad   practicable.    This 

Arlaona  project." 

Next,  the  stateneot  of  Mr.  Stiavt  9tlrtlng, 
a^icultwal  egeirt  eS  Oraat  Ctooaty.  N.  Mez. 
This  atatemaat  la  an  eadnreeMsnt  at  the  pro- 
poead  legistatlon.  Some  questlonB  were 
Mr.  atfrltng  coDcemlng  the  OUa  Rtver 
Mr.  8Urltng.  not  betng  a  lawyer. 
eoald  aol  anewn  all  tl 
A  Caraun 
at 
to  ttm  ^a«ral  aowt.  In  Sdanna.  at 
OB  the  OUa  atver.  *-f«^"*-g  that  thla  i 
OaeO  Iba  ngMa  ftaoa  MS*  bead  of  the 
Vailey  Oawa  ta  and  Ineluatag  the  Indlaa 
reeervatlona  wlUch  are  Irrlgatad  now  throu^ 
the  aan  Carloe  frrlgatioa  dlatrlct:  tliat  thla 
a  eult  that  neither  the  State  of  New 
a  party  to.  Be  em- 
Dam  in  New  Meslco  waa  aa  tniipel  pwt  ct 
the  cental  .irlanwe  peejeei  aiM  that  it  waa 
eaaenttal  that  the  cenual  Arlaooa  project 
be  authorized  eo  that  an  exchange  of  water 
could  be  effected  and  give  the  upper  stream 
asHOsn  tha  (Ma  Klvsr  the  ngat  to  nee  BMwe 
at  mm  aaSiaal  flew  off  that  rtver.  I».  car- 
son's  comments  were  foUoweO  by  the  etate- 


eenu  In  tbe  fWMwmg  Magasgi  (p.  SM) 

"We  are  very  moea  tn  fsvor  of  tlie  wbole 
Arlaooa  project.  We  fMl  tliat  thoae  Arlaona 
people  down  thws  dSoutd  iMive  that.    We  do 


prohably  do. 
that  they  should  have  1ft. 

Of  a  gmap  of  iadW 
ttat  if  the  ential 


n  approved, 
af  Mew  MertW)  and  Arlausia 
eouki  get  togattaet  aad  deckle  who  ahould 
have  what,  and  so  forth." 

Two  other  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
eomnUttea  foUowlng  the  New  iCssleo  wlt- 
nesses.  TlMee  were  Felix  S.  Cohen,  associate 
eouoeel.  Tribe  at  Itaalapal  (pp  898  to  864) 
and  BameCt  1.  Merits,  attorney.  Phoentx. 
Aria  (pp.  864  to  888).  THeee  witnesses 
pointed  o«xt  that  Bridge  Canyon  Dan.  when 
built,  will  be  ballt  on  the  Rualapal  Reserra- 
ttnn.  They  suggested  some  awendmeritB  to 
the  Mil  that.  In  their  opinion,  would  give 
more  protection  to  the  Indians.  Their  dis- 
cussloe  waa  largrly  confined  to  these  pro- 
posed amendments.  They  both  admitted 
th.tt  the  only  Interest  the  Indians  bad  tn  the 
pi'ojeet  aroee  firm  tlie  fact  that  part  of  the 
land  woQld  be  flooded  by  the  propoeed  dam 
and  another  part  of  It  would  be  used  as  a 
Bite  for  a  conetmettOB  eamp.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  bUl.  as  repor^eS  by  the  Beasts  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  and  Interior  Afblrs.  dts- 
poeee  at  aome  of  the  qocstions  raised  by 
these  two  wttnceses. 

Further  witnesses  ainiiiliig  In  support  of 
the  biB  and  iipiiilfci  tasOmaay  offered 
Mr.  W.  W  Lane,  eoneulttng  engl- 
Arta  (pp.  1374  to  taSl).  Ifr. 
Lane's  statement  bee  heretofore  been  coao- 
mented  on  fully.  Mr.  K.  &  WlngfleUl.  engl- 
neerlug  consultant  to  the  Atlaona  Power 
Authority  (pp.  I36B  to  1207).  Mr.  WlngSeld, 
for  once  and  an.  dlspoeed  of  California 
flwt  Arlaona  wanted  California 
Sa  pay  for  Brldfre  Canynn  Dam. 
that  tlie  Arlaooa  Power  Authority 
criiplrt.ed  a  State-wide  survey. 
wkbtek  ladKated  that  the  need  (or  power  in 
Arlaoaa  would  probably  Increase  to  the 
potnt  where  all  firm  commercial  power  likely 
to  be  available  from  Bridge  Canyon  would  be 
required  to  meet  such  need.  He  then  stated 
that  the  Arlaona  Power  Authority  had  made 
Imaal  appllcatloa  to  tbe  Secretary  «f  the 
XBtastv  for  all  avaAaMt  power  frooa 
Canyon  antf  ttaat  a  copy  of  the 
had  beea  §tm^  la  the  record  of 
He  assured  tba  eoMailttce  that  Mr.  Peteraon 
was  tn  oTor  when  lie  said  that  Arlaona  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  talce  the  output  at 
Bridge  Canyon  by  the  time  such  would  be 
available  and  told  the  committee  the . 
had  fc 
for  power 
all  the  available  power  fBoas  Paaber.  Davla. 
and  that  laechaaical  dlAciUtiea 
had  been  parUy  responaihle  for  the  delay  la 
withdrawtng  Hoover  energy.  He  pointed  out 
other  discrepancies  tn  Mr.  Petcraon's  state- 
asent.  sbiiwliig  tiMrt  etoetrteal  energy  dlsCrlto- 
Nrted  bs  tte  State  ta  IMS  waa  over  MS  per- 
«nS  af  mm  tbat  in  1940  It  wm  aboat  300 
of  isao:  and  tbat  In  lata 
MO  percent  of  l»40~-thle 
eouraglng  of  power  uee  throughout  the  State 
(p.  1366). 

Mr.  WIngfleld's  statement  was  followed  by 
the  staleiueot  of  Ifr.  Henry  B.  Sargent,  presi- 
dent. Central  Arlaona  Light  &  Power  Co. 
(pp.  1387  to  1374).  He  palaaed  oat  tbat.  ta 
*^  y*^  C  IMS.  the  powar  load  ta  AUsuua 
had  so  iBcnaaad  tiart  ta  osdv  ta  carry  that 
ioad  n  was  Beeaseaey  to  opteata  old.  ineffi- 
cient aad  aljaoat  nbeolete  planu.  Mr.  8ar- 
9Uit  stated  that  hla  company,  and  the  groiipa 
that  they  work  with,  are  now  well  aware  of 
the  fact  tbat  Arlaona  U  In  a  period  of  rather 
acute  puaai  ahcrtage  (p.  1388).  He  detailed 
the  pvesiul  and  futiire  power  requheuieiita 
for  Artaona:  and  pointed  owt  tlwt.  in  the 
laet  8  yeaia,  the  power  loads  ta  thla  State 
that  tha  load  ta  hla  own 
bad  doubled  ta  tha  last  9 
and  they  are  eatlasatl^  omtf  aa 
Inoeaae  In  a  10-year  period  ta  ordsr  for  it 
to  be  poeetale  for  Arlaona  to  take  the  entire 
of  the  central  Artaona  project  at 
Canyon  &un  (pp.  1388  and  138S)     Ha 

of  the  power. 
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stating  that  the  propoeed  price  of  4,82  mills  covered  by  the  central   .\rlzona  project  we  continue  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  In  taxes 

lor  Bridge  Canyon  was  substai-tialiy  less  than  expect  to  apply  for,  purchase  11  allotted,  and  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  be  a  proq;>eroiis 

It  was  going  to  cost  the  company  to  generate  put    to   beneiicial    use    approximately    that  conuuunity. 

power   In  a  new  modern  steam   •  !ant  that  much  water  In  our  own  right  and  we  are  the  "To  deny  us  this  relief .  to  simply  say. 'Oon> 

they  are  now  Installing:  that  this  plant  was  only  project  tn  the  entire  area  that  has  a  gress  Is  never  going  to  do  It' — what  Is  sure 

going  to  be  operated  by  natural  gas  at  the  substantial  surface  supply  and  are  not  prl-  to  happen?     If  the  farmers  of  Arizona  are 

cost  of  18  cents  per  l.cioo  cubic  feet,  which  marily  dependent  upon  pumping  for  our  re-  convinced  that  there  Is  no  hope  at  any  time, 

compares  with  oil  at  a  price  of  SI. 02  a  bar-  quiremento."  they  are  going  to  pull  the  pumps  and  leave. 

rel;  and  that  Mr.  Peterson  had  stated  that  He  concluded  hla  statement  as  follows  (p.  At  least  240,000  acres  of  land  will  go  back 

the  cheapest  price  at  which  oil  could  be  pur-  1307) :  to  the  detert,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  peo- 

chafcd  in  Los  Angeles  was  SI .54  per  barrel.  "In  stimmlng  up  my  remarks  I  request  that  pie  will  have  to  move  out  of  there.     They 

He  stated  that,  In  his  Judgment,  If  the  sup-  this  committee  consider  the  following  facts:  wotild  become  J'jst  as  much  a  class  of  dls- 

ply  of  oil  continues  to  diminish  on  the  west  "1.  We  are  mining   our  water  In  central  placed  persons  as  there  U  anywhe.e  In  Europe. 

coast  as  It  has  In  the  past  10  years,  that  Arizcua.  They  would  have  to  go  because  the  entire 

there  will  be  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  oil  "2.  That  two-thirds  of  the  area  new  under  economy  of  that  area  cannot  live  without 

rather  than  a  decrease.     He  concluded   (p.  cultivation  is  entirely  dependent  upon  pump-  water.    It  is  a  must  In  central  Arizona,  ex- 

1268 )  .  Ing  from  the  underground  for  Its  water  sup-  actly  as  It  was  In  central  California. 

"So  It   Is  my  considered  Judgment,  first,  ply.  and  that  the  other  one-third  is  depend-  "Congress  never  has  failed  to  act  In  any 

that   the   d'strlbutors   within   the  State  of  e"t  upon  underground  pumping  for  its  sup-  case  like  this.    Congress  did  net  fall  to  act 

Arlrona   wiil   be   able   to  absorb   the   entire  plemental  supply.  in  authorizing  the  construction  ol  the  Oolo- 

output  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and.  second.  "3.  That  the  area  Is  desperately  In  need  of  rado-Big  Thompson   project.     There  was  a 

that   the  price  of  4.82   mUIs  Is  a  price   at  a   supplemental   supply   of   water   from  the  large  area  of  fine  land  on  the  eastern  slope 

which  anyone  In  Arizona  or  California  would  Colorado  River,  otherwise  thousands  of  acres  of  ihe  Rockies  which  ordinarily  had  enough 

be  Rlad  to  buy  It  at     Thank  you  sir  "  ot  productive  land  now  contributing  to  the  water.durlng  the  early  pert  of  the  year.    But 

Mr    E    B    Debler.consuiting  engineer  for  general  economy  of  the  Nation  wiU  be  taken  irrigation  water  was  wanted  to  finish  outthe 

the  State  of  Arizona,  made  a  very  complete  out  oi  production.  crops  which  were  lest  year  after  year    What 

sStement  (DD1294  to  13C3   Inclusive)  .Mr.  "*•  That  central  Arizona  is  very  conscious  did  Congress  do?    Money  was  provided  to  dig 

S^WeT  w  J  wellTnown   to  the  committll.  of  water  conseivation  and  Is  and  has  been  a  great  tunnel  through  the  backbone  of  the 

having  for  many  years  been  associated  with  taking  all  6t«ps  that  are  practical  to  conserve  Rocky  Mountains.    Power  was  generated  and 

the    Bureau    of   Reclamation— an    engineer  its  w£*^«r  supply.  a  gieat  agricultural  area  was  supplied  with 

who  has  made  a  lifetime  study  of  the  Colo-  "5.  That    statements    to    the    effect    that  water. 

rado    River.     In    this    particular    paoer    he  there  is  a  great  underground  basis  of  water  In  'Congress  has  never  failed  In  these  great 

showed  the  amount  of  water  that  California  central  Arizona,  which  only  neecs  tapping  causes  and  Congress,  In  my  judgment.  Is  not 

needed  to  carry  through  with  her  projects,  and  pumping  to  tiftply  an  adequate  amount  g^j^g  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  instance.     We  ask  the 

for  which  she  claims  she  has  expended  a  half-  of  water  for  Irrigation  purposes  are  entirely  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  committee  that  there  be  no  faU- 

blilion  dollars.     He  showed  that  these  Call-  misleading.  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^g^  relief  by  authorizing  the 

fomia   claims  contemplated  a  total   use  of  "6.  That  no  simple  and  practical  method  construction  of  the  central  Arizona  project. 

6.362.0C0  acre-feet  per  annum  (p.  1294).     He  of  eradication  of  phreatophytes  has  yet  been  -i  thank  you." 

anal^-zed  the  potential  projects  in  California  developed  and  that  any  insinuation  that  ail  f^  ^  p^^t  of  the  record,  there  Is  Included  a 

m  detail,  the  water  needs  of  each,  and  then  we  have  to  do  Is  to  pump  the  water  out  from  statement  submitted   by   Mr.  J.   H.   Moeur. 

showed  beyond  doubt  that  they  could   not  under  the  phreatophytes  to  kill  them  off  Is  an  which  contains  extracts  from  Senator  Hat- 

use  beneflclally  the  5,362.000  acre-feet,  but,  Impractical  supposition.  den's  statement   (p.  1345).     This  statement 

that   on   the   contrary,   their  total    require-  "7.  That  It  Is  not  necessary  for  CalUomla  shows  California's  Inconsistency  in  asking  for 

ment    including  future  needs,  would  be  as  to   spend   any   money  for   power   from   the  reclamation  funds  for  the  development  of 

foUcvrs   (p    1301):  Bridge   Canyon   development   and  therefore  that   State   and   opposing   similar   develop- 

"The  maximum  water  requirements  would  carry   any  of  the   burden  of  financing   the  ment  in  other  States,  particularly  Arizona, 

then  be -as  follows:  central    Arizona    project.      The    utilities    in  ^^    Charles  A.  Carson  concluded  the  re- 

Acre-feet  central    Arizona    need    and    are    ready    and  buttal  for  Arizona  with  a  brief  statement 

"Palo  Verde  Valley  and  scattered  anxious  to  purchase  all  of  the  power  so  pro-  ,p    1325).    He  emphasized  he  did  not  have 

„                                                       139  COO  duced  for  use  In  Arizona.  time  to  rebut  In  detail  many  of  the  argu- 

"Yuma    project '."--          31.000  "8.  That  It  Is  more  Important  to  the  econ-  ments   advanced   by   California.     He   placed 

"All-american     Cansl     (Imperial  omy  of  this  coimtry  to  use  revenues  from  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  as  far  as 

and  CoacheDa  Valleys)         — -  2.800.000  power   sales   to  assist   agrictilttiral    develop-  gome  of  the  question?  are  concerned  they 

"Me*rotx)lltan  water  district   (In-  ment  in  Arizona  than  It  is  to  expend  Govern-  are   settled,   and    that   his   opinion   in   this 

ciudln-'  San  Diego  authority)  m«°t   moneys   In   constructing   facilities   to  matter  is  shared  by  lawyers  and  engineers 

without   reuse  of  sewage   and  produce  low -cost  power  for  California."  from  other  States  (p.  1325) : 

without  a  real  effort  to  reduce  Ot  particular  Interest  was  the  statement  .-1^5  utah  lawyers,  the  Utah  engineers,  the 

flood  run-otf          1,212.000  of  Senator  Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona.  Intro-  Wyoming  lawyers  and  engineers,  the  Colo- 

duced    In    the    record    (p.    1308).      Senator  rado  lawyers  and  Colorado  engineers,  and  the 

"Ttotal                            *•  182,000  H.\yden  gave  the  complete  details  of  author-  j^g^  Mexico  engineers  and  lawyers  all  agree 

ized  flood-control  projects  In  California  and  ^^  that  brief  that  thoee  two  questions  are 

"The  listed  water  requirements  may  well  pederal  reclamation  In  California   (pp.  1308  now  settled  and  that  there  Is  no  necessity  for 

be  considered  the  maximum  needs  for  the  ^^^jj  13C9).    He  gave  a  complete  history  of  g^  compact  between  California  and  Arizona, 

authorised  projects  and  are  likely  to  prove  the  negotiation  of  the  Colorado  River  com-  .^h^  Q^ly  thing  necessary  and  reqi^td  is  for 

to  be  too  high  for  the  following  reasons."  pact   and,   particularly,   the  passage   of   the  California  to  live  within  her  limitation  act. 

A  sUtement  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Norman,  Boulder   Canyon   Act.     This   was   first-hand  ^^^j  ^^^j^  they  have  no  quarrel  with  Arizona." 
general    manager.    Salt    River   Valley   Wat«r  information   that   he  acquired  at   the   time  ^^  discussed  somewhat  in  detail  again  the 
Users*  Association,  was  then   Introduced  as  the   act    was   before    Congress.     He   demon-  questions  of  HI  (b)  water  and  the  question 
part  of  the  record  (pp.  1303  to  1307).     Mr.  strated  clearly  that  Members  of  Congress,  in  ^f  beneficial  consumptive  use.    He  quoted, 
Norman,   a   graduate   of  the  United   States  passing  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  con-  m  gupport  of  his  position,  the  opinion  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  with  25  years'  experience  In  sldered  that  the  Gila  River  belonged  to  Ari-  supreme    Court    of    the    United    States    In 
•nglneerlng.  cotistructlon.  and  management.  zona:    that  California  would   be   limited  to  j^rizona   v    California    (292   U.   S).   reading 
tastlfled    m    his    official    capacity    with    the  4.400,000  acre-feet  of  aUotted  water  plus  half  from  page  358.     The  substance  of  his  conten- 
water  users,  pointing  out  that  this  Is  one  of  the  surplus,  and  that  Arizona,  Nevada.  Utah,  ^^^  ^  ^  foUows  (p  1327)  • 
the  few  Irrigation  districts  that  went  through  and  New  Mexico  would  have  the  use  of  the  .                             _^           " 
the  depression  of  the  early   IQSO's  without  remainder  of  the  allotted  water  and  half  the  ^ow    °^  ^^  P^^^JJ;^  of  how  to  measure 
being  ^financed:  that  this  association  dis-  surplus.     He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  se-  ^."^^^'^^i^J^^Jf  J,7^^^^ 
trlbuted  water  to  242.000  acres  of  land  In  the  curing  this  water  for  use  In  central  Arizona  ^e^^^hv  theTn^SaJe  oT^he  Coi^riJ  which 
south-central  part  of  Arizona:  -^  that  It  Is  and  concludes  with  the  foUowmg  statement  Stey^^/^^^^J^^ey'  s^k   to^^S;^    SS 
the  largest  single  producer  and  distributor  (p.  1316)  :  Court  has  alreadv  derided  It  " 
of  electric  power  In  the  State  of  Arizona.    He  "There   Is  only   one   place   to   obtain   the  ^^^^^^.^tjon^  at  ten^h  by  Congress- 
save  a  detailed  history  of  the  underground  water  to  replenish  the  underground  loss  and  "e  ^"^^"""°^f^  "/_®*?;^.,°J .^,^»™^^ 
watL  slttwtlS  fnS  area  and  then,  an-  to  save  the  civilization  that  we  have  built  nian  Engls    \^\^°^^-^^^f^^^l.'^}^ 
Twe^ng  s^X  the^tlmony  of  opponent.  up  in  central  Arizona-and  we  say  It  Is  as  gerence  ^^^^- /    Sid^'sSL^Ll^ 
to  the  bill  stated  (DP  1305  and  1303) :  fine  as  there  Is  anywhere  In  the  world— and  Colorado  River  compact,  ana  ne  sumnaarizBa 

"I  vehikrit^tlmony  before  this  commit-  that   Is   to   go   to  the   Colorado  River   and  h^    gj  tion    In    this     matter     a.    foUow. 

^"^l^o:  i'Teli^'cenlraf Iruonl  '^1  2  "'"We  claim  we  have  a  perfect  tlUe  to  enough  '"^^^So.  we  are  bound  by  the  compact.     We 

^^^ii^ti^v  IS^So  acre-f^t     As  Sneral  water  to  do  the  job.    We  claim  that  the  proj-  have  a  right  under  the  compact  and  under 

SS^e?^f  tSe^t^ve^  vi!^y  Wa^er  U^  ^^  feasible,  both  from  the  angle  of  relm-  the  contract  with  the  United  States  Gov- 

2^«tion  V^r^^teH^v^u  that  altSovghlur  bursement  as  provided  in  this  bill:  and.  sec-  emment.  and  this  water  which  we  claim  can- 

i^co^prises  only  aS  1  third  of  the^^el  ond.  that  if  that  wealth  Is  preserved  we  wUl  not  lav.fully  be  u.ed  in  California.  Mr.  E^ui... 
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Mondajf,  October  17.  1949 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavt 
to  extend  my  remarls.  I  am  tzuertlng  in 
tbe  Rxcou  a  tritutc  to  the  great  artist. 


the  great  patriot,  the  great  human  being. 
lYMeric  Prai>cols  Chopin,  who  died  an 
«sile  from  the  country  he  loved  100  years 
aao  today. 

Members  will  be  Interested  in  icnowlng. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  tribute  was  writ- 
ten by  someone  known  to  many  of  us 
here  on  the  Hill,  George  J.  Oteaewskl.  of 
Mew  York,  who  as  a  yoimg  man  was  an 
■nktant  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hou.<ie  of  Representatives  under 
the  late  and  beloved  South  Trimble  dur- 
ing the  years  1938  to  1942.  Many  of  you 
will  also  recall  It  was  Mr.  Olszewski  who 
composed  House  R^olution  269  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  another  great  PolLsh 
patriot  and  musician.  Ignace  Jan  Pade- 
rewskl.  in  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives conveyed  Its  expresskm  of 
sjrmpathy  to  the  grief-stricken  Polish 
Nation  and  Polish  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  wish  I  could  claim  Mr.  OUs?w- 
ski  as  a  constituent  because  of  his  deep 
knowledge  of  Chopin's  life  and  music, 
but  at  least  I  can  say  that  be  has  many 
friends  and  relatives  am<mg  the  splen- 
did Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  who 
live  in  my  immediate  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Olssewskl  has  so  well  performed 
his  self-appointed  task  of  pajring  tribute 
to  this  great  exponent  of  human  freedom 
and  dignity  that  there  is  nothing  I  can 
add.  save  to  say  that  I  adopt  his  words 
as  mine,  and  join  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  time  again  will  come  when  the 
unhappy  land  of  Poland  will  have  a  truly 
free  and  democratic  government  again. 
Faisteic  FuAJK^ata  Cuorag 
(By  Ge«r«a  Olsaewskl) 

One  hundred  yesrs  ago  today  on  October 
17.  1»40.  a  deTOted  son  oS  Poland  died  in 
aslla  tn  Parts.  Hla  balovad  land  was  then 
dominated  by  tha  Wnsshins  and  otbar  occu- 
pying fonaa,  as  tt  is  dominated  today  by 
the  OoBUBtmtets.  This  PoUah  son  was  not 
only  an  ardent  and  Intanaa  patriot  bat  waa 
Ood's  chosen  luiMleal  qpoksaman  for  a  Po- 
land raraged  by  oa— palloa  foreaa.  Be  da> 
voted  hla  Ute  to  tha  pcrpatuatlaB  of  tba 
aplrit  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  Ifi^spsBdanca. 
Par  more  than  a  century  the  roloe  of  this 
patriot  had  laaplrad  and  guided  hla  tortured 
nation  tbroufh  tha  pungs  and  Ignomlalaa  ot 
bioodsbad  and  brutal  occupation.  His  voice 
waa  tba  voiea  at  mnsle.  It  wss  the  undying 
votes  or  Pr*iMne  PraafOlB  Obopln. 

Bom  In  the  tiny  PoUsli  vtOags  of  Zelaaowa- 
Wola  near  Warsaw  on  February  32.  1810. 
Chopin  waa  foread  Into  exUe  in  his  youth 
by  tba  Butalaaa  baeaasa  of  the  rcTolutionary 
abaraetsr  oC  bis  m\islc.  Chopin  found  safe 
basan  tn  Paris.  whM«  ha  continued  to  live 
and  to  oompoae  In  tba  freedom  which  Prance 
haa  traditionally  astended  to  the  persecuted 
of  all  nations.  In  exile  Chopin  was  kept 
iBfonaed  by  family  and  friends  of  the  dlra 
pHght  of  hla  native  land.  Thiombout  bla 
Mto  a  goblet  of  Polish  earth  remained  In 
Chopin  "a  room  to  remind  blm  of  his  origin, 
■a  braatbad  into  his  music  the  ludylng  lore 
ef  an  «dla  for  his  homeland. 

the  racking  pain  of  pulmonary 
and  financial  dlfllcultlea.  Chopin's 
genlOB  and  iniense  patrtotlBm  gave  him  no 
rsaptta  from  the  uneaaMn^  dMnands  of  ere- 
atlva  inspiration.  Attbonglh  tba  opprsaaors 
nssd  every  means  st  their  disposal  to  destroy 
Potiah  culttva  and  decimate  the  race. 
Cboptn'B  moalc  spoke  for  Poland  when  that 
nation  ImmI  no  audible  spnlrasman  tn  the 
rtvll^sd  OolstUn  world.  Ba  antira  life  was 
davotad  to  tba  pisasif  Oun  a(  Potiah  n»> 
tlonallty  and 


Throughout  the  faitenaa  S0  years  of  his 
life,  the  voice  of  Chopin's  music  rose  as  a 
hjmn  to  liberty.  It  swept  from  his  tiny  cell 
on  the  Island  of  Majorca  in  the  Medlter> 
ranean.  It  spread  throughout  Prance.  Sng- 
land,  and  all  of  continental  Burope.  It  pen- 
etrated the  moet  remote  eomars  of  his  na- 
tive land  to  plague  the  opprsaaors. 

The  oecupatlon  foroea  aooght  to  suppraaa 
the  oompaUtag.  arooalng  voice  of  Chopin's 
music.  The  Germans  fortwde  Its  playing; 
the  Russians  crashed  his  piano  into  the 
streets  of  Warsaw.  But  the  Jangled  crashing 
of  Chopin's  piano  became  tranamuted  Into 
the  noble  stralna  of  the  Bavotutloaary  Btuda 
Itself.  What  a  supreme  weapon.  The  votea 
of  Chopin  could  not  be  sUaoead.  for  muslo 
was  the  weapon  beyond  compare.  The  op- 
pressors  could  not  grasp  it:  they  could  not 
silence  It;  they  could  not  tear  It  from  the 
hearto  of  a  paopl*  seeking  liberty. 

Tbroogbout  tba  yeara  this  vital  weapon 
baa  retained  Its  mystic  potency.  During 
World  War  I  and  arsln  when  pagan  bordea 
Invaded  Poland  in  World  War  n.  It  was  the 
mti^e  of  Chopin  which  majeatlcally  sounded 
tiM  call  to  battle  from  the  Warsaw  radio  and 
triumphantly  led  tba  resistance.  Through- 
out the  bitter  struggle  which  followed.  Pollab 
sons  and  daugbters  were  Inspired  to  untold 
feau  of  beroiaas.  They  roae  from  prlaona 
and  concentration  camps:  from  hidden  caves 
and  dVfouts  in  the  woods;  from  the  sewars, 
rulM*  and  ruins  of  Polish  cities.  They 
struck  s  last  blow  for  Polish  independence 
to  ttke  penetrating,  commanding,  and  awe- 
inspiring  themes  of  the  Polonaise  Mllitalre. 
Chopin's  music  symbolized  the  united  re- 
sponse of  a  nation  which  resisted  the  on- 
slaughts of  its  oppressor. 

NATIONAUaif  AND  lOMAjmCiaJC 

What  were  the  dominating  influencea 
which  molded  such  a  significant  Polish  spirit 
into  Chopin's  music?  Bow  did  this  fraU 
genius  succeed  in  portraying  the  vital  spirit 
of  a  nation  in  ctialns?  What  were  the  driv- 
ing forces  of  his  soul?  Po-hapa  the  answer 
can  be  found  In  an  examination  of  tlM  era  in 
which  Chopin  grew  up  in  Poland. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  Europe  was  an  era  of  puUtlcal  and 
Inteliectuil  ferment.  The  success  of  the 
American  and  Prench  Revolutiuus  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  elghMenth  century  had 
aroused  a  naw  spirit  of  aatVMisllim  which 
swept  acroaa  Suropa.  Influsnetng  not  only  the 
poliUcal  life  of  the  Continent  but  also  litera- 
ture  art.  and  music. 

Poland  by  this  time  had  gone  tlirough  the 
agonies  of  tiiree  partitions — the  first  in  IT72 
between  Prussia  snd  Austria:  the  second  in 
1793  between  Prussia  and  Riiasia;  and  the 
final,  or  third,  between  all  of  the  partitioning 
powers  In  1795.  By  the  Treaty  of  TUslt  of 
1802.  however,  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  had 
been  reconstituted  as  s  source  of  manpower 
for  his  armies  by  Napoleon,  whose  star  was 
then  sweeping  Europe.  With  his  defeat  and 
retreat  from  Moscow  in  18ia,  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  perished.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
final  act  of  the  Congress  rf  ^  •  ■  na  in  1815. 
Poland  was  definitively  r  d  between 

Prussia.  Austria,  and  Ru 

In  a  vain  attempt  to  \v  :iles  to  her 

side.  R\issla  set  up  the  coi.  kingdom  in 

Poland  in  I8I5  tinder  a  Russian  Constitution. 
Warsaw  was  Its  center.  Diametrically  op- 
poaed  to  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  S,  179S.  however,  this 
final  act  brought  about  a  wave  of  Intenss 
nationalism  and  rebellion  throughout  Po- 
land. It  culminated  in  the  ill-fated  Polish 
uprising  of  18S0.  so  brutally  suppressed  by 
the  Russians.  The  end  was  not  far  off.  The 
year  1831  marked  the  total  occupaUon  of 
Warsaw  by  the  Russians  and  tha  eooM^lete 
extinction  of  Poland  as  an  independant  po* 
mical  entity.  In  1832  Waraaw  was  declared 
to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  Rocalan  Bmpira. 
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ITiese  events  were  but  part  of  a  long  series 
of  attempts  to  subjugate  the  Poles.  The 
policy  of  the  occupation  powers  was  the  deci- 
mation of  the  Polish  race  and  the  extinction 
of  Polish  thought  and  culture.  In  1832.  for 
instance,  50,000  volumes  of  the  library  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Knoweldge, 
founded  by  the  Polish  historian.  Tadeusz 
CSaski  and  several  contemporarifs.  was  car- 
ried off  to  St.  Petersburg   (now  Leningrad). 

Polish  literature  had  by  this  time  entered 
the  so-called  third  period  or  era  uf  roman- 
ticism. It  had  been  ushered  in  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  Polish  poet  Mlckiewlcs 
in  1822,  who.  together  with  his  contempo- 
raries Slowackl  and  Krazihski.  formed  tba 
triumvirate  of  Polish  thought  of  the  period. 

Chopin  was  tlie  only  world-renowned  Po- 
lish composer  of  this  era  who  reflected  the 
new  thought  and  spirit  of  romanticism  in 
Poland.  His  development  was  marked  by  a 
militant  spirit  in  his  music  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  and  daring  styles  and  revolu- 
tionary techniques  of  his  compoeitions. 
This  won  for  him  the  wrath  of  the  die-hards 
of  his  day.  the  admiration  of  the  concert- 
goers,  and  the  undying  devotion  of  the  Polish 
masses. 

RIS  SOtn.  WAS   MtJSIC 

Chopin's .  music  was,  therefore,  the  poetic 
echo  of  the  era.  His  subtle,  passionate,  at 
times  violent  themes  became  the  basis  of  his 
claim  to  lasting  musical  fame.  Throughout 
his  compositions  the  simple  folk  rhythms  of 
the  Polish  cotmtxyside.  as  well  as  the  more 
subtle  dances  of  the  Warsaw  salons,  are 
heard.  The  themes  of  the  mazurka,  the 
krakowlak,  the  polonaise,  and  of  ancient 
Polish  songs  abound  in  Chopin's  music.  He 
gave  them  a  dignity  and  hitherto  unknown 
majesty.  It  was  his  great  creative  genius 
which  enabled  him  to  weave  Into  his  compo- 
sitions a  pattern  which  expressed  the  nation- 
alistic longings  of  his  sorrowful  nation. 

The  militant  nationalistic  spirit  Is  but  one 
facet  of  the  genius  of  Chopin.  He  speaks  not 
only  for  the  physically  and  spiritually  op- 
pressed of  his  own  nation  but  for  all  human- 
ity. His  music  carries  a  message  of  spiritual 
tranquillity  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
for  its  appeal  is  varied — to  some  It  may  be 
emotional  or  spiritual,  to  others  artistic  and 
Intellectual.  All  agree,  however,  on  its  be- 
nign Influence,  for  the  power  of  Chopin's 
oompoaltions  stems  from  the  very  foundation 
of  mualc  which  Is  an  expression  of  life  Itself. 
It  stems  from  the  forces  of  creation  and  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul.  His  music  lives 
In  the  breath  of  the  wind,  in  the  murmur  of 
the  forests,  and  in  the  flow  of  the  rivers.  It 
lies  in  the  very  blood  of  otir  veins  reflecting 
every  sensation  of  Joy,  grief,  sorrow,  happi- 
ness, anguish,  delusion,  and  ecstacy  which 
grips  the  heart  and  soul  of  man.  The  melo- 
dies of  Chopin's  music  flow  unbroken  across 
the  starry  pathways  of  the  sky.  They  flow 
unbroken  above  the  range  of  human  speech 
and  sweep  the  entire  universe. 

Clxqdn's  music  shall  live  on  through  the 
•ndlasa  eons  of  time.  Its  voice  shall  carry 
his  message  to  countless  unborn  genera- 
tions. As  the  heroes  of  the  past  have  fought 
for  their  precious  ideals  and  inherent  rights, 
may  Chopin's  clarion  message  inspire  the 
generations  of  the  future. 

In  closing,  let  tis  pause  a  minute  to  recall 
the  words  of  another  heroic  Pole.  Speaking 
ft  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Chopin 
Centenary  Festival  In  Poland  In  1910.  the 
great  Ignace  PaderewslLi  said: 

"Here,  at  tills  moment,  there  rises  amid 
tu,  above  us.  the  radiant  spirit  of  one  who 
was.  What  light,  what  valor,  what  energy 
were  his.  What  strength  of  endeavor  he 
showed  in  the  midst  of  suffering.  Through 
trouble  and  affliction,  through  heartache, 
through  creative  pain,  he  marked  to  his 
covuitry's  glory  the  burning  trace  of  his  ex- 
istence.   By  a  tiloodless  fight  on  the  plains 


of  peace,  he  assured  the  victory  of  Polish 
thought. 

"Blessed  be  the  past,  the  great,  the  sacred 
past,  which  brought  him  forth." 

Therefore,  on  this  memorable  day  when 
we  commemorate  the  death  and  enduring 
spirit  of  Fr^^rlc  Francois  Chopin,  let  \is 
pray  that  his  noble  spirit  and  undying  love 
for  his  native  Poland  aiay  continue  to  In- 
spire and  to  guide  the  good  fight  for  the 
freedom  and  Independence  from  all  foreign 
yokes  and  ideologies  of  a  truly  Christian 
and  democratic  Polish  Nation.  May  Its 
leaders  see  the  light  and  be  guided  by  the 
most  sacred  symbols  of  its  past. 


''At  a  Member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  Military  Head  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  I  Believe  the  Public  Is 
Entitled  to  Assurance  as  to  the  Care, 
the  Thoronghness  and  Soundness  With 
Which  Strategic  Decisions  Are  Worked 
Out  as  Well  as  to  the  Adequacy  of  the 
Weapons  With  Which  the  Country's 
Armed  Forces  Are  Provided" 


EXTEt^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19, 1949 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  Army-Navy- 
Air  controversy  with  respect  to  their  re- 
spective roles  and  missions,  together 
with  the  question  raised  as  to  the  value 
of  strategic  bombing  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  atom  bomb,  becomes  more  puzzling 
with  each  passing  day. 

Nothing  that  I  have  ever  read. express- 
es the  relevant  facts  in  such  simple, 
understandable  language  than  does  the 
testimony  of  the  Honorable  Gen.  Hosrt  S. 
Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
States  Air  Force,  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  strate- 
gic bomVing  program  to  be  carried  out 
by  our  Air  Force  through  operation  of 
the  land-based,  long-range,  interconti- 
nental B-36  bomber  dropping  atom  and 
other  types  of  bombs.  Some  testimony 
was  offered  before  the  committee  that 
the  use  of  the  B-36  and  the  atom  bomb 
for  such  purpose  was  immoral.  I  hold  a 
strongly  dissenting  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  itself  is  immoral,  and 
why  condemn  the  marvelous  B-36  and 
the  atom  bomb.  I.  for  one.  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  if  any  enemy  of  this  Nation — 
and  the  American  way  of  life — should 
ever  attack  us.  that  within  a  matter  of 
but  minutes  our  Air  Force  men  in  a  great 
B-36.  loaded  with  death  and  destruction, 
would  be  riding  high  in  the  heavens 
straight  to  all  enemy  targets,  there  to 
pulverize  and  cripple  their  every  railroad, 
munition  plant,  armament  factory,  con- 
centrated troop  headquarters,  communi- 
cation, bridgehead,  and  every  other  vul- 
nerable point,  and  render  them  impotent 
to  make  successful  attack  upon  us  in 
these  United  SUtes. 


It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  let  them 
bring  the  war — with  its  death  and  de- 
struction— to  our  own  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  from  General  Vande'  berg's  testi- 
mony was  that  the  Joint  Clxicfs  of  Staff, 
a  group  created  by  this  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  National  Seciirity  Act  of  1947, 
and  made  up  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy, 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and  the 
Chairman  of  that  Joint  Staff,  appointed 
by  the  President,  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  prime  authority  to  determine  all 
points  which  should  immediately  become 
the  targets  for  those  two  great  national 
weapons  that  have  done  so  much  to  se- 
cure the  defense  of  this  Nation  today — 
the  B-36  long-range  bomber  and  the 
atom  bomb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moreover,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  learn  that  these  great 
national  weapons  have  long  since  been 
placed  not  under  the  service  orders  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  itself  but 
under  interservice  orders  emanating 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strategic  air  com- 
mand, as  disclosed  by  General  Vanden- 
berg's  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  the  only  com- 
mand charged  with  the  strategic  bomb- 
ing by  our  Air  Force  and  that  command 
Is  a  major  command  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Moreover,  it  receives  its  direc- 
tives solely  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
not  from  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  alone. 

Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  na- 
tional strategic  plans  for  the  defense  and 
security  of  our  beloved  country  are  not 
worked  out  on  any  lone-wolf  basis  as  has 
been  implied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  brief  time  which 
has  been  allotted  to  me  for  discussion  of 
this  very  vital  question.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  discuss  the  same  at  any  great 
length. 

In  fact  I  have  reached  conclusion  that 
no  man  could  more  thoroughly  present 
the  true  picture  to  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  and  the  world  than  has 
that  great  American,  battle-trained  and 
seasoned  veteran  of  modern  air  warfare, 
the  young,  vigorous,  far-seeing,  heroic, 
respected  and  distinguished  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  statement,  which  I 
now  present  as  an  extension  of  my  own 
remarks  for  insertion  in  the  Recobo,  con- 
stitutes a  saga  that  should  be  read  not 
alone  by  the  Members  of  this  body,  but 
by  all  Americans. 

The  statement  was  as  follows: 
Testimont    of    Gen.    Hon    S.    Vakdenbero 

Betose  thi  House   Abmeo  Scsvices  Com- 

MITTEX 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appear  before  this  committee  for 
the  second  time  with  some  concern,  and  yet 
I  feel  that  it  Is  proper  and  necessary  that  Z 
should  do  so.  I  believe  that,  both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Ctiiefs  of  Staff  said  as  the 
military  head  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
I  should  appear  for  two  overriding  reasons: 
First,  to  give  certain  assurance  to  the  Ameri- 
can public:  and.  second,  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  may  lie  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  as  repreeenUtlves  oT 
the  people. 
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for  Uie  d»fga—  of  tb*  eountry. 
teatlnKwy  bafon  Uils 
to 


That  la  tba  lav.  and  I  ftitWn  »  to  ta 
■acta  or  ttaaaa  Chiefs  baa  tha 
Mi  <Mm  aarnec  stafl.  his  ova  cboAee  aaang 
tta  baaK  mtadi  tn  hla  aarrtaa.    WttlOn  any 

view  aad  IK  li  wta  tbmt  tMa  itaaiyd  ba  ao. 

ba«>  flMMK  vtvMy  in 

itbalfcTal  Sal  lice  in 

r  at  taaOaaony  vlthtii  the  laat  t  veeks: 

1  If  n  to  yoa  that  In  tha  ftrat  pbaac  of 


larty  la  tko 
vhletavae 

PuUbMwa.  tiM  JoiBi  Chlali  at  Staff,  aa 
•  natloaal  oUUtary  body,  taaa  available  to  it 
tl»a  awteaa  of  the  Jcrtnt  Staff,  a  croup  created 
bf  Um  Wallniial  Saewtty  Met  at  1M7.  and 

at 


opportunity  far  tmftmiioa  in  the  Joint  Staff. 
All  viava  caaaot  praraO.  Dedatona  muet  be 
But  tt  la  Impcrtant  for  the  country 
to  raallae  that  thla  ta  an  tatafaarrtoa  body 
opportonlty  for  aipnartOD  and 
at  Maaa.  It  is  ins 
JvdSmenU  vhlcb 
It  of  Important  factora.  Tha 
vatad  for  2  yean  under  tha 
diractkm  at  Major  Oanaral  Oruanthar.  at  tha 
ObUad  Stataa  Anaj.  and  la  aov  oparattng 
«Mv  tba  diraetlon  of  Bear  Admiral.  DaTla.  o< 
mm  Pnltad  Stataa  Navy.    Aa  aa  Atr  Ptorca 

of  both  of  tbcoa  oAeara  of  itotar  aarrlcea  to 
bnadaa  bla  aeopa  tram  aamea  tMnirtnc  to 
national  thmfctng, 
Tha  Joint  ChlaCa  of  Staff  have  ■Tallahia  to 
tha  Kirtilanre  of  tha  amaaicH  and 
;  Board  and  tta  group  of  acendea 
ThJa  Board  la  headed  by 
of  tha  awMUy'a  pwt  a«ianiii<a.  Dr.  Kari 
T.  Oompten.  wd  tt  rinmpHBW  abia  oAocn  of 
vho  have  full  aceem  to  all 
toproMama  of 
One  of  tha 
tha  coaiMaad  ■ponaorthip 
of  tha  BMMreb  aad  Davalapawnt  Board  and 
of  Staff  la  the  Weapooa 
Oroup.  of  vbldi  much 
ta  theae  bearing.  Thla  grovp 
of  aU  three  aervleea. 
lBall.of  tha 
trnltad  Stataa  Army,  and  tha  dtfaetor  of  tta 
■cianttfle  ataff  te  Dr.  Philip  W.  Uatm.  vho. 

already  aarrad 
m  Chief  of  tha  Operational 
ch  Oroop  on  Antlaubmartne  Warfare 
In  the  NaTy  DapaHmeut. 

Tbe  Mnnlttona  Board  doae  not  have  beary 

vlth  vhlch 
but  tt  too 
la  a  Ihiaa  aMiliie  organlttton  under  dvlUan 


thatttlBi 
on  tcadequau 
formation. 

I  therefore  And  tt  neeeaeary  to  tOTlte  jour 
attentkm  to  tvo  other  paragraphs  of  tbe 
JOtat  CbteU  cf  Steff  document: 

tha  pamasi  of  tha  Mttaoal  S^ru- 
rtty  Act  greater  emphaila  boa  baaa  piaced 
on  jolat  deeatasaaent  of  otnMgle  atadtaa  and 
on  planbhig  far  tha  aatlonal  defense.  As 
tbaae  rtudlm  have  been  completed,  they  have 
been  aeruttalaed  by  each  of  the  three  serTlcea 
and  have  bean  acreart  to  only  after  moat  care- 
ful  aaalyata^    Tba  reanlta  of  our  analysis 

plana  cffer 

«f  aaeartac 
aatmnal  daf «Ma  tram  tbe  tandpotnt  of 
of  life.  eapandUura  of  national  leeourem.  and 
the  ability  of  tbe  Matlon  to  {Mtxrlde  support 
forces  In  being  vblch  vin  be  capable  of  main- 
taining the  United  Statm  in  a  position  to 

ly.- 

dociunent: 

'^IM  'Jolat  Chlafh  of  Staff  and  their  joint 
boarda  and  eommHtem  have  been  and  are 
eontlnoonaly  azptartng  all  significant  weap- 
ons and  veapona  Ofatama.  As  an  eesentlal 
part  ae  thla  progiaw.  aB  aapaela  of  alntaglc 
air  operations  vlU  oonttaoa  to  be  aadar  eon- 
atant  egamtnatlOB  and  renew.  Under 
praaent  flfnimataiuna  eaqilottatlon  of  ou# 
adrantage  In  atomic  weapons  Is  dependent 
on  a  strategic  sir  campaign.  Pallure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  means  to  aaeure  our  ability 
to  utUlm  thaee  weapons  effaetlvaly  would  not 
be  In  baaptng  with  tha  reqabamants  of  our 
naticmal  aacvrtty." 

In  thaee  haarlaffi  tt  has  been  repeatedly 
■ogBHtad  that  stratagle  bomtiardmHkt  is  an 
Atr  Vorea  eooeept  and  an  Air  Faroe  plan. 
OrlglnaUy  this  was  true.  But  It  evolved 
from  an  Air  Poree  plan  to  a  national  and  in- 
tematkmal  plaa  almoet  ss  soon  as  the  txnnbe 
had  faOan  on  Psml  Barbor.  It  waa  the  plan 
of  PraakSent  Booaavelt  and  Prtaae  lilnlater 
Churchill.  It  waa  tbe  plan  of  tbe  warttme 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Anglo-Araerlean 
Combined  Chiefs  of  St  ff.  It  was  tbe  plan 
out  of  vhlcb  grev  the  enonnoua  and  costly 
lutkmal  effort  In  the  deTdopmaat  and  man- 
of  tha  atomic  bomb.  It  vaa  tha 
and  the  plan  agalnat 


I 
tha 


wrfl-known  facts  to  remind 

that  tha  icuitary  BrlaMlah 

balsnead  represeautloa  of  all 

It  U  ao  constructed  aa  to  in- 

profeeatemal   eiamlnatkm   and 

I  of  hmim  of  strategy  and  tha 

Rratcgy. 

a.  asnonuC  aas  arrauLuxD  vraATaeic 

Tonn«TOiao 


As  a  member  of  tiM 
It  U  my  duty  to 


of  Staff. 
IB  «olUbaratlo«i 


•ay 

eetved— an  evalaallaB  by  an  eacluslvely 
etrUlan  body  reporting  to  tha  Praaldant  of 
tbe  United  SUtea— It  Is  s  ilflnlif  ill  factor 
In  planning  for  tha  troubled  period  In  which 
we  And  oorsalvae  aa  an  aftermath  of  World 
War  n.  It  vaa  tha  ptaa  «Bdar  Secretary 
Forreetal.    It  la  tlM  ■ihifl  intlonal  plan. 

Moreover,  thle  national  vaapon  baa  been 
plaead  under  Intereerrloe  ordera.  The  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  tbe  only  agency  charged 
vlth  atrategle  boiMin  by  the  Air  Force,  ia 
a  major  «vmwn«nd  of  ttM  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  raealvaa  tta  ffliintvaa  ffeom  the 
Joint  ChtefJi.  not  ftma  tha  Air  Fnroe.  Its 
targeta  and  target  syatams  are  selected  by  tbe 
Joint  Chiefs  as  part  of  national  var  plans. 

Our  national  stratagle  ptaiM  are  not  vorked 
out  on  a  kma-wolf  baele.  The  free  peopim 
of  veatara  Burope  are  vorkln^  vlth  ua  la  la> 
eioaa  cooperatlao.  Wa  have  made 
vtth  theee  friendly  cotmtrlae 
tn  preventtBff  tha  outbreak  of  a  var  or  de- 
feating an  aggrsaeor  U  a  var  should  start. 
TlM  ttread  of  var  Is  even  more  acute  to  trism 
than  to  UB  due  to  tta*  iafaatatton  thay  have 


In  tvo  wars  In  this  century  and  their 
geographical  nearnees  to  the  possible  aggres- 
sor. Bo  Informed  person  doubts  that  Mr. 
Wlaatoa  Charehttl  apoka  the  mind  of  tbe 

"I  must  not  conceal  from  you  the  trwth  aa 
I  see  It.  It  la  certain  that  Bufopa  votdd 
bare  baaa  oaaHaomtaid  and  London  under 
boQbcrdmaat  aoaa  tlaw  ago  bat  for  the  de- 
terrent of  tbe  atomic  bomb  tn  the  hands  of 
tbe  United  Stataa.-* 

hafa  here  reconuncnded  that  ve 
out  thla  doaaWy-b  aapahtiity  of  con- 
itrotigle  effbartva  vlth  atomic 
Adaption  of  thla  i>ropoaal  vould. 
In  my  Judgment,  destroy  the  caie  greatest 
equallilng  factor  In  the  balance  of  military 
pover  belaaau  a  potential  enemy  and  the 
vestem  daBKoradaa  aad  could  only  be  re- 
aalvad  vtth  ooMlaa^pi  or  tfsipair  bf  thoaa  vho 
far  wwaaana  date 


eoa  Of  oifs 

When  this  committee  was  Investigating  the 
allcgatlona  of  dishonesty  which  were  raised 
by  tbe  anonymous  document  of  llr.  Worth. 
I  prmanted  to  you  tbe  compoaltlnn  of  the  Air 
Force  aad  daecrlbed  in  soow  ffalaU  ow  orjan- 
twtton,  This  waa  done  for  the  piirpose  of 
ffaaMaatnrttef  the  inaccuracy  of  the  oft-re- 
peated leport  that  we  were  "putting  all  our 
eggs  In  one  baaket."  However,  in*  the  last  a 
veefci.  reference  to  ~aU  our  eggs  in  one 
baaket"  baa  t>een  made  repeatedly  before  thu 
committee  and  la  the  preea.  It  appears  nec- 
eeeary.  therefore,  that  I  demonstrate  In 
greater  deUll  vbat  the  facts  are  In  the  case. 
First,  I  vtll  ^ve  a  comparison  on  the  basis 
of  aircraft.  Tbe  Strategic  Air  Command  hu 
— algTud  to  It  a  total  of  »42  aircraft.  In 
addttkm  to  tta  bombers  of  aU  typea,  this  fig- 
ure taetadM  113  tankers.  94  reconnaissance 
aircraft.  IfO  fighters,  and  M  transports.  The 
remaining  tartlcai  groups  and  squadrons  of 
the  Air  Force.  txwJudIng  MATS,  operate  2,304 
aircraft.  Thus,  the  Strategic  Air  Cooomand 
operates  only  29  percent  of  the  combat  and 
comlJat  support  aircraft  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force.    Only  5  percent  are  B-36's. 

The  Air  National  Guard,  which  Is  an 
essential  part  of  our  M-day  foroe.  ir^suts 
wholly  of  tactical  aviation  and  air-defense 
units.  Tbe  27  Air  national  Guard  groupa 
operau  ajsa  aircraft.  Hence,  of  the  total 
M-day  force,  the  Strategic  :Jx  Coaanad.  on 
the  baals  of  assigned  aircraft,  repeaaatta  less 
than  20  percent,  and  the  B-30  component 
only  S  percent. 

There  are  fotir  major  Air  Force  commands 
and  tha  MlUtary  Air  Transport  Service,  the 
mlialaaa  of   which  are  atr  defense   and  or 
the  support  of  aU  three  asrvleaa.    The  total 
strength  of  theee  eonunaadi  la  approximately 
160UM0  paraonnel,  or  ag  percent  of  the  over- 
all strength  of  Um  Air  Firce.    On  tbe  other 
luuid.  the  Strategic  Air  Command  has  a  per- 
aonael  strangth  of  •ft.OOO.  or  16  percent  of  tbe 
oeer-all  Hiainih  of  the  Air  Force.    The  B-M 
unite  thamaatvaa  awHalu  17.715  panoaael.  or 
only  «  pareaat  of  tha  oear-all  strei^rtb  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force.    Theee  facta,  together  with 
those  preeented  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Air 
Force.  wlU,  I  hope,  finally  put  an  end  to  theee 
aseertlons  of  unhaianoe  and  over -emphasis— 
of  "putting  all  our  eggs  In  one  tMksket." 
nr  THs  soaeaaTxoM  voa  ctTaranjiw  Lowe-aANoa 
avBsaBK  AvisTioN  am  cowcsviBanMo  oj» 
TAcncAL  An  uwrrs:  vaarnm  vanoaf  voolb 
■na  trp  amo  vhat  rr  voci.s  sit  n»  bstubm 
Tov  have  beard  stotementa  made  here  that 
tbe  long-range  stratagle  bombardment  force 
la  of  ao  valua  aa  a  national  weapon:  that  at- 
*■•*■  »•  ••  ladustnal  heart  of  a  co\intry 
ata  of  doubtful  effectiveaem.  at  beet,  and  that 
they  ahonld   be  maSi  only  at  short  range. 
Tltm  have  heard  reeommendatlons  that  ve 
piaea  leee  eaaphaala  on  strategic  bombard- 
ment and  devote  aaore  rsaoweea  to  taatleal 
avtatloa-figbteta^  flghter  bombera.  and  light 
boartere  of  rslatlvaly  ahort  range  and  rela« 
tlvely  small  load  caoacltv.  dealcned  mainly 
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for  tbe  attack  on  enemy  troope  and  their 
supporting  aircraft. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Implications  of 
this  suggested  change  be  pointed  out,  aa  no 
one  of  these  witnesses  has  undertaken  to  do. 
If  we  should  decide  to  make  this  change,  here 
are  the  things  that  ve  would  give  up : 

First,  we  would  give  up  the  deterrent  value 
of  this  country's  atomic  weapons  and  we 
vould  place  ourselves  In  disagreement  with 
all  of  those  people  who.  on  both  aides  of  the 
ocean,  believe  that  Soviet  aggression  Is  In 
fact  now  being  deterred. 

Second,  we  would  Inform  the  Russians  that 
they  need  now  take  no  defensive  measures 
agalnat   a  possible   atomic   attack   on   their 
heartland.    Much  has  been  said  here  about 
an  enemy  capability  of  stopping  bomber  at- 
tacks.    They  can  locate  the  bombers  with  a 
radar  acreen,  it  Is  said.    They  can  put  thou- 
sands of  Jet  fighters  into  the  air  and  shoot 
them  down.  It  la  said.     Their  guided  missiles 
defending  their  cities  can  hit  them  if  the 
fighters  do  not.  it  is  8%id.    The  people  who 
have  said  these  things  seem  not  to  realize 
that  B-36's.  B-47'8,  and  B-SO's  by  merely  ex- 
isting can  and  do  f9rce  the  Soviet  Union  to 
channel   its  industrial  power,   technological 
skill,  manpower,  and  money  into  purely  de- 
fensive meastires  and  thus  cut  down  resources 
which  cotild  otherwise  be  devoted  to  offensive 
purpoees.     Let    me    remind    the    committee 
that  the  reason  why  our  enormous  troop  con- 
centrations   in   the   United   Kingdom   were 
never  disturbed  by  German  bombers,  the  rea- 
son why  our  Invaslan  of  vestem  Europe  was 
not  Inhibited  by  a  German  bombing  force 
was.  In  large  part,  that  the  strategic  offensive 
conducted  by  the  allied  air  forces  compelled 
German  aircraft  production  to  be  channeled 
Into  fighters — a  purely  defensive  allocation  of 
war-making  power.    Let  us  apply  that  lesson 
to  the  present  situation.     It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  our  strategic  bombing  force  would 
push  any  poaalble  enemies  into  serlotis  de- 
faaotva  preparations.    Do  those  who  propose 
to  OdBcel  out  that  force  relish  the  thought 
that  these  resources  required  for  defensive 
measvires  should  be  channeled  into  offensive 
enterprlaee  aimed  at  western  Evirope  and  at 
us? 

Third,  11  war  Is  forced  upon  u?  this  pro- 
posal deprlv««  ^  o^  ^^*  opportunity  of  chok- 
ing off  enemy  warmaking  power  at  lU  source. 
It  brings  It  about  that  the  enemy's  weapons 
have  to  be  met  and  destroyed  by  our  soldiers 
and  tactical  airmen  while  these  weapons  are 
shooting  at  them.  It  eliminates  the  poe- 
sibUity  of  destroying  these  weapons  In  the 
production  stage  before  they  can  shoot. 

And  what  Is  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  curtailment  of  long-range  strategic 
bombing  and  the  concentration  of  our  effort 
on  tactical  aviation?  It  is  this:  Tactical 
aviation  onpporta  groxmd  troops  and  ground 
dlvMoBO.  It  It  proposed  that  we  buUd  and 
maintain  a  standlttg  army  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  inaaeee  of  an  anaaqr  »nny  on  the 
ground  In  equal  man-to-man,  body-to-body, 
gun-to-gtm  combat?  This  alternative  offers 
us  the  proapect  of  a  wholly  defensive  war. 
We  wait  until  we  are  attacked.  Then  we 
undertake  to  hold  the  masses  of  enemy 
troope  on  the  gro<und.  Finally,  If  we  seek 
victory,  we  undertake  to  provide  the  ground 
force  power  to  press  the  enemy  back  into  his 
homeland  iintil  be  gives  up — and  in  this  we 
might  be  following  the  fairly  unattractive 
example  of  Napoleon  and  Hitler. 

Mi.  Chairman,  this  alternative  Is  mlHtarlly 
unaovind.  A  prime  obJecUve  of  this  country 
must  be  to  find  a  counterbalance  to  the 
potential  enemy's  maaaea  of  ground  troops 
other  than  equal  masitwe  of  American  and 
allied  ground  troops.  No  such  balancing 
factor  exists  other  than  strategic  bombing, 
laoludlng  the  atomic  bomb.  Only  by  that 
method  can  these  masses  of  ground  troope 
be  weakened  at  the  source  of  hostile  military 
power. 


Lest  this  statement  be  again  tortured  into 
a  declaration  that  strategic  bombardment 
can  win  a  war  alone,  let  me  restate  ray  belief 
that,  if  a  future  war  comes,  ultimately  it 
must  be  concluded  on  the  ground,  like  moat 
of  the  wars  of  the  past.  But  it  is  the  ofojee- 
tlve  of  the  strategic  bombardment  program — 
an  objective  which  has  been  proved  in  bat- 
tle— so  to  weaken  the  sustaining  sources  of 
enemy  troops  that  they  can  be  defeated  in 
less  time  at  less  cost. 

▼.  THE  capabujtixs  or  trk  b-ss  as  a  strategic 

BOICBEB 

This  committee  and  the  country  have 
heard  assertions  during  the  last  2  weeks  that 
the  B-36  cannot  do  its  Job.  These  assertions 
have  been  repeated  by  witness  after  witness 
In  carefully  ra-ganized  presentations  on 
which,  as  we  are  informed,  a  task  force  has 
been  working  for  months.  Tbe  assertiotis 
hare  been  made  categorically  and  dogmati- 
cally. None  of  the  witnesses  was  beset  by 
doubts — none  appeared  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  substantially  all  of  the  professionals  In 
this  t3rpe  of  operation  held  an  exactly  con- 
trary view.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
what  you  have  received  is  nothing  but  a 
series  of  assertions. 

I  think  the  cotmtry  shotild  »-aow  that  the 
crfBcers  who  are  In  charge  of  the  strategic 
bombing  program — the  4  groups  of  B-3e's 
and  the  11  groups  of  other  types  of  bombers — 
have  heard  these  assertions  again  and  again, 
have  examined  into  them  with  professional 
diligence  and  care  as  they  apply  to  any  pos- 
sible war  we  might  fight,  and  have  concluded 
that  the  assertions  are  unfounded.  The 
men  who  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  are 
the  most  experienced  men  in  the  world  in 
conducting  long  range  bombing  operations, 
escorted  and  unescorted,  in  all  conditions  of 
weather  and  enemy  oppKJsitlon. 

I  think  that  I  too  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  My  war  experience  as  largely  In 
tactical  air  operations.  I  was  assigned  to  a 
big  bomber  unit  at  one  time  during  World 
War  n,  but  my  principal  command  responsi- 
bility was  for  tactical  aviation  and  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  great  Importance  of  tactical 
aviation  In  Its  proper  function  and  Its  proper 
timing. 

The  unsupported  assertions  that  the  task 
of  the  B-36  is  Impossible  will  not  force  me 
Into  the  position  of  stating  that  it  is  easy. 
It  is  in  fact  difficult  In  the  same  sense  that 
all  military  Usks  In  the  face  "f  the  enemy 
are  difficult. 

I  have  considered  the  questions  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  our  strategic  bombers  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  clear  conclusion  that 
they  can  do  their  Job.  As  the  professional 
military  head  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
I  so  assure  the  country  and  so  declare  to  the 
world,  especially  to  our  friends. 

I  further  assure  you  that  the  confidence 
of  myself  and  of  my  senior  officers  In  this 
matter  is  not  complacency.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  we  are  constantly  laboring  to  im- 
prove the  equipment  and  the  tactics  with 
which  this  Job  may  have  to  be  done.  There 
Is  no  sentimental  attachmant  to  any  aircraft 
and.  as  has  been  abund  #  If  proved,  no  per- 
sonal or  political  attadk^jint  to  any  aircraft 
manufacturer.  Newer,  footer  aircraft  will  be 
brought  forward  Just  as  qtiickly  as  ovir  most 
strenuous  efforts  and  the  appropriations  with 
which  we  are  supplied  will  permit. 

This  process  of  assertion  and  counter- 
assertion  cannot  fail  to  confiise  and  deeply 
disturb  the  public.  I  am  sure  that  the  public 
realizes  that  we  of  the  Air  Force  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  describe  publicly  and  In 
detail  our  equipment,  our  tactics,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  and  weaknesses  of  a 
potential  enemy,  and  other  matters  upon 
which  our  military  success  may  depend.  I 
am  sure  the  public  realizes  that  these  mat- 
ters must  be  evalxiated  by  professional  bodiea 
under  the  strictest  safeguards  of  secrecy. 
But  there  may  be  certain  matters,  already  In 


the  field  of  public  knowledge,  to  which  I 
should  call  attention  by  way  of  rallavlBf 
fears  which  the  public  might  now  reaaonably 
have. 

The  public  shoiild  recall  an  historic  fact: 
No  bombing  mission  set  in  motion  by  the 
Army  Air  Force  in  World  War  II  was  ever 
stopped  short  of  its  target  by  enemy  opposi- 
tion. This  includes  small  missions  and  Mg 
missiotxs,  escorted  and  unescorteu  mlsatona, 
missions  against  Germany,  and  missions 
against  Japan.  We  want  the  missions  to  be 
big  If  that  Is  possible.  We  want  them  to  be 
escorted  if  that  is  possible.  But  when  they 
start  out  they  have  never  been  stopped, 
even  by  enemies  who  had  long  experience  in 
trying  to  stop  them. 

The  public  should  take  the  glib  and  posi- 
tive assertions  that  have  been  made  before 
this  committee  and  put  these  statements  be- 
side known  facts  or  contrary  statements. 
As  an  example,  you  have  heard  it  testified 
with  great  conviction  that  the  atomic  bomb 
Is  not  so  fearsome  a  weapon,  with  certain 
Retails  Involving  the  runway  at  National 
Airport.  Fortunately,  the  facts  on  this  mat- 
ter have  been  so  much  matters  of  public  In- 
terest and  are  so  well  documented  In  pro- 
fessional literature  that  the  positive  young 
man  who  made  this  assertion  was  quickly 
corrected. 

Many  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  are  in  the  same  category. 

Radar  detection  of  attaoklng  bombers  is 
no  novelty  to  us;  dtiring  the  last  war  we  de- 
veloped tactics  and  equipment  designed  to 
baffle  detecting  systems,  and  we  have  carried 
this  much  further  by  continued  testa  and 
developments. 

It  is  no  news  that  fighters  fiy  faster  and 
higher  than  bombers:  It  has  always  been 
true,  and  bombing  mlaalons  have  always  got 
through.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
analyzing  the  tj^pes  of  tactics  that  can  be 
made  on  various  aircraft  and  then  devising 
means  to  frustrate  or  defeat  these  attacks. 

It  is  no  news  that  it  Is  difficult  to  bomb 
from  high  altitudes;  but  we  are  engaged  in 
constant  Improvement  of  viaual  and  radar 
bombing  methods,  and  recent  taats  have  ea- 
tablished  to  my  satisfaction  that  neceaaary 
accxiracy  can  be  consistently  attained. 

To  summarize:  In  the  performance  of  my 
official  responsibilities  I  wish  to  aasiire  the 
American  people  that  in  the  strategic  bomber 
force,  as  it  exists  and  as  its  development  is 
planned,  they  have  an  Instrument  which  can 
do  the  Job  assigned  to  It.  I  further  assure 
them  that  the  Air  Force  has  no  complacency 
within  It  and  Is  constantly  laboring  at  Im- 
proving Its  weapons  and  techniques. 

VI.  cKXTAZif  trrtvn  or  thxsx  hxaunc» 
As  these  hearings  approach  their  end — 
hearings  which  are,  I  believe,  without  prece- 
dent, not  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  induced,  but  In  tha  aature  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  opinlona  that  have 
been  spread  before  those  who  would  de- 
stroy us — I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  this 
committee  should  consider  the  effect  the 
hearings  have  had  upon  the  security  oi  the 
country.  Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
to  petition  tba  Ooilgriiiii  are  enshrined  In 
our  constitutional  ayatcm.  Tet,  the  fact 
that  regulations  aa  to  military  8.^urity  exist, 
and  that  there  are  criminal  statutes  impoa- 
Ing  penalties  upon  the  dlsdoaure  of  military 
secrets  Indicate  that  these  freedoms  are  not 
unlimited,  particularly  us  regards  those  mem- 
bers of  the'armed  services  who  are  entrusted 
with  what  we  call  classified  information. 
The  reconciliation  of  those  freedoms  with 
the  military  sectirlty  of  the  country  is  for 
the  legislature  to  decide.  This  Is  a  difficult 
problem  which  cannot  have  failed  to  present 
itself  to  any  thinking  person  who  has  fol- 
lowed this  extraordinary  episode.  As  a  mili- 
tary man  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  answer. 
But  as  a  citizen  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating 
the  question  and  underscrrlng  its  impor- 
tance. 
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at  laclw  In  kClwauJiM  la  ray  Smblem  0»y 
Mn.  9«t«t«  JoiBi  ■■■olwtwi  m.  !•  honor  oT 
lb*  irmt  ^fiw  M^te.  ■ya*al  o(  the  FOB 
•Bd  wfwUBtik  *ao  tt  am  mMn  ■■■inn  wf 
to  of  ]tf«.  Thla  km  baa  atraadf  pMaatf  tha 
Cnliart  SMMa  aMMto  and  la  paadlii«  bcfora 
a  Hovaa  Jttdlelary  Coaunlttee. 

Man  which  I  am  pMtHnf  la 

cut   nulaanoe   caelaa   taxei   on 

tm,  theater  admtsatona. 

Ma  to  pay 

to  the  fltor*. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


ITS  GV  TBS  Ultri'KU  STATCB 

Fridmg.  OeUber  14  iUgMmhn  ^mg  o/ 

Mr.   Wmrr.    Mr.    president.   I    ask 
to  bave  printed  in 


ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tbe 
M  foOows: 
A  KarcM  to  lis-wAUKBAMa 
Dvrtac  raeant  veeka.  tt  haa  been  nxj 

to  Mport  to  Ita  paagia.     I 


I  have  fouiMl 
eon- 
itkm  In  aMtttaa  to  tba  ^oaaUon  of  atd 
tor  bovalng.  aocial  accuiity  for  old  foUu.  aid 
to  tba  acbooU. 

folka    aak:    "Wbatt   ta   Cox 
to  do  aboot  diapiaead-pav 

txrtwta§  to  amaivd  the  preaent 
iUaplaead-pavaona  Uw.  A  new  ventoe  of  tha 
law  waa  paaad  by  the  House  of  Rcpreaenta- 
ttraa  tout  la  atymiad  Is  the  flenatc.  Lf  we 
tn  paaalng  It  In  1950.  we  will  XaclU- 
of  barote  aafTana  of  the 
of  thooaanda  of  fttta  o€  Ger- 
well  aa  groupa  repre- 
■•tlocalttlea.  aU  ot  whom  can 
maJta  an  Important  contribution  to  Wlacon- 
rtn'a  and  the  Ration '■  future.  AU  American 
fltilBvll.  farm,  labor,  and  bualnaaa  groupa 
bava  andoito d  tbia   "  _~ 


BOW.  aroimd  JOjOOO  Mllwaukecans  are 
ra  knew  moraoTai  that  IClwaokea 
la   vary  aaaattlva   to  upawtxifa   and   down- 
la  audnly 

tha 

vf  acturtag  )oba  of  aooaa  ktad. 

labor 


Mllwaabaa  la  tatareated.  too,  In  the  funda 
which  the  Tedaral  Ooremmcnt  haa  appro- 
prlatad  for  adranoe  planning  of  public  wca-ka 
daalgiMd  to  taJte  up  any  slack  which  might 
dawlop  tn  Milwaukee,  and  they  are  Inter- 
aatad  In  a  wide  rartety  of  other  foreign  and 
domaatle  bllla. 

Xtcmaa  AJiD  BtBQfcaaa  so  aoiAToa  wnar 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  hearing  tram  the 
foUa  wlio  read  thla  report.  It  M  always  a 
pieaaure  to  get  ttielr  reactions.  If  any  ot 
my  paadaia  *o«*d  hkkm  to  read  a  ami^la  Ivue 

bopa  that  thay  wUl  not  baaltate  to  drop'  a 
■ototo  my  oflce.  room  427.  Senate  Ofltee 
mdMtac  WaaMmitoB.  XX  C.  After  aU.  I  am 
1»  Waablmtw  to  aarva  tha  rjnawn  ct  MU- 
waukee  and  every  ntbar  rillmn  of  tha  Batev 
6(au.  ~ 


Gca.  Canmir  Pdasld 


to  do  thaf    Wen.  tn  part 

can  help.     Aa  M&waukeeana  know, 

atrlTtng  to  gn  action  OB  «iw  Bt. 

aaaway  which  ba 
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.vam* 


»aidtB 

_  Joba. 
vtUeb  we  have  been  actlTa 
la  to  locreaaa  package-freight  thlpptng  on 
tha  Oraat  Lakaa.  thxu  helping  to  iitUlM  fur- 
thar  tha  great  port  raciiittaa  ot  thla  Mtabtf 
dty  ^^ 

A  iiiof  ottar  btllatbat  I  baf« 
and  at  ■rtHPM*  ta  MBwaakaaaaa  la  8. 


nr  THS  ■OUBB  ow 

Wednesdat  October  If.  IH» 

Mr.  HABDII  800TT     Mr. 
mudiet  iMMv  t«  revlM  azid  exiand  sy  re- 
marks. I  am  Insertinc  la  tha  Cosnaaa- 

aioNAL  Raooas  a  gptaife  vMth  I  delivered 

tn  Ptillaiilphla.  Ml.  at  Bamorlal  serr- 

tees  OB  the  one  hundred  and  serentieth 

annlTtraary  of  ktat  dwkh  of 

Pulaakl    Ttali  fTMt  aon  of 

iMro  of  the  American  war  for  tndepend- 

«iea  vm  Ilrt  forever  tn  the  minds  and 


of   llberty-lovinf   people  erery- 


hearts 

where. 

We  honor  Oen.  Caalmlr  Pulaakl  not  only 
baeauaa  at  bla  aaal.  hla  akUl.  and  bto  aoura«a 
M  a  aokUar.  We  hoMr  him  b««  only  ba- 
eauaa of  hla  military  vqplalta,  and  hla  con- 
Ulbutlon  to  the  blatory  of  Poland  and  of 
the  United  Statea.  Uoat  of  all,  we  honor 
tbia  great  patriot  of  Poland  and  tbla  great 
trland  of  the  United  SUtaa  baeataa  of  ):n» 
unaelflah  derotkm  to  tba  canaa  of  freedom. 

To  the  caum  at  fraadimi  ha  tfadleated  hla 
life.  Por  the  cauae  of  freedom  he  gave  his 
Ufe.  To  Ilberty-loTlng  people  everywhere  he 
baa  eoaa  to  ba  known  aa  tba  great  soldier  of 
Uberty. 

In  thla  grava  hour  of  world  uncertainty 
and  confusion,  there  la  much  about  the  life 
of  Caalmlr  Pulaakl  that  should  give  ua  In- 
and  renewed  courage, 
born  more  than  200  yean  ago. 
While  October  11  la  the  anniversary  of  hla 
death,  he  la  stUl  living.  Be  Uvea  today  In 
the  mlnda  and  hearth  of  tba  brava  paople  of 
are  under  the  yoke  of  Riiaalan 
He  Uvea  today  In  the  mlnda 
and  baarta  of  aU  of  us  who  believe  In  free- 
dom aa  man's  Inalienable  right. 

Tbe  facu  about  General  Pulaski's  life  ara 
so  well  known  that  they  hardly  aaad  repeti- 
tion. But  they  cannot  tie  repeated  too  (tften 
aa  we  seek  to  hold  high  the  torch  of  Ulierty 
In  a  world  struggle  against  the  steady  march 
of  Ruaatan  enslavement. 

WbUa  he  waa  hsra  to  graat  vraalth  and  a 

fatlMT.  Jnasph.  a  burnhig  daalia  for 
freedom  for  tus  naUve  bmd  from  tha  < 
alva  yoke  of  Buaalan  domination.  Aa  you 
know,  be  served  with  lila  father  In  17«0  In 
ttM  '«t>eUlon  against  King  Stanlslaa  who  bad 
put  on  the  thro—  at  Poland  by  Cath- 
Oreat.  AaahHk  tha  graateat  of 
odds — without  ada^vaia  oagaalaaUoa,  ra- 
aourcca.  and  aaan  to  bear  arma — thaaa  pa- 
trtota  Joined  in  a  movement  to  free  their 
native  land  from  Buaalan  control. 

Prom  that  day  until  hia  death. 
Pulaakl  allowed  no  thnaghn  irfpaiaw 
fort,  ambition  or  romanca  to  Interfere  with 
tua  graat  iMpiratlon  of  aarvtng  Uberty.  While 
hla  oldar  broUier  took  over  the  dlplomatle 
and  poUUcal  aapacu  of  the  freedom  moaa- 
ment.  General  Pulaakl  buatad  htrneelf  with 
military  affalra. 

In  a  giiaiillla  warlaiw  ^idnst  tha  snumtm 

or  bis  balovad  eooDtry.  bla  fame  aa  a  aklUad 

*galn 
and  again  bla 

aght  againat   ovarwl 

•odlng  taak  at 


>  ^  at^tmta  at  SmI  victory  for  tlM 
ktton  of  Uberty  to  hla  country. 
But  day  by  day  the  Bamtoa.  Prusatan.  aiul 
cut  deeper  Into  the  aoMMry. 
vf  by  day  the  field  at  apmatlaBa  for 
rtilaakl  and  hla  patrtota  grew  amaUer  and 


'^■•ny.  raeognlalBf  that  he  waa  surround- 
I  aad  that  th—  were  no  sourcm  of  supply 
r  for  hha  and  bla  man.  ba  wm  obUgad 
te  a  momentous  decision.  It  waa 
to  make  a  last  desperato  atand  In 
battle  wttb  tbe  enemy  and  face  cnaradaa- 
♦•o*.  »  to  dhjbaad  lya  loyal  f  onowers  that 
tboy  mlfht  IMw  ranrgaalto  to  carry  on  the 
Bght  for  liberty.  Ptilaakl  made  a  bold  and 
dsctston  to  leave  Poland  for  the 
or  aaeklng  foreign  aid.  After  pre- 
via pteaa  with  tils  foUowera  to  seek 
rh  Boadad  aid  from  other  countries, 
Pulaakl  prepared  a  fareweU  order  to  his  troopa 
and  left  la  ttia  beUef  that  be  could  ruah  aid 
for  Foland*a  fl|^  for  freedom.  But  be  waa 
to  return  to  hie  nattva 
^Jland. 

Wrat  ha  turned  to  Pruaaia.    Then  he  spent 
several  years  trying  to  parauada  Turkey  to 
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attack  Russia,  but  tn  all  his  endeavors  he 
was  unsuccessful.  His  heai^  must  have 
bssn  tiaavy.  He  had  seen  tils  famUy  decl- 
■mted  Xrf  war.  His  father  and  one  of  his 
brothers  were  dead.  Another  brother  was 
In  captivity.  Countless  relatives  had  been 
alaln  on  the  field  of  battle.  Hia  aatataa  txad 
t)een  ravaged  and  be  found  bimaelf  a  pen- 
niless wanderer  In  exUe. 

Caalmlr  Pulaski  paid  a  heavy  price  for  his 
devotion  to  freedom.  But  from  that  devo- 
tion, however  great  the  price,  he  never  once 
wavered. 

Finally  he  decided  to  go  to  Prance,  and 
late  in  1T75  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  met 
that  great  PhUadelphian.  Benjamin  Prank- 
Un.  In  whoae  heart,  too.  burned  tbe  cause  of 
liberty  for  hla  native  country.  Instinctively 
recognizing  In  Pulaakl  his  great  devotion  to 
the  cauae  of  freedom.  Pranltlln  gave  him  a 
letter  to  General  Washington,  and  In  1777 
Pulaski  came  to  the  United  States  to  Join  the 
Army  of  the  new  American  Republic. 

In  many  respects,  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted Washington,  in  the  lack  of  men. 
supplies  and  organization,  were  tbe  same 
problems  that  had  confronted  Pulaski  In  hla 
fight  for  liberty  in  Poland.  Many  of  the 
trained  professional  soldiers  frum  Europe 
uho  were  offering  their  services  to  the  United 
States  complained  bitterly  of  theaa  dUBeul- 
tles  with  untrained  troops  and  meager  sup- 
pliea. 

But  Caalmlr  Pulaski  understood.  What 
did  It  matter  if  the  men  did  not  march  In 
faultless  precision  and  did  not  have  conven- 
tional military  unl:form3  with  fancy  mark- 
lni?s?  Prom  his  experience  in  Poland  he 
knew  th.it  the  Important  thing  was  devotion 
to  the  cause. 

At  first  Pulaski  held  no  ofBclal  rank  or 
commission  in  the  American  Army,  but  In 
spite  of  thla  lack  of  recognition,  he  Joined 
the  continental  troops  on  the  battlefield. 
On  September  11,  1777,  he  distinguished 
himself  for  his  resourcefulness  and  courage 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywlne.  Just  about 
25  mllea  from  where  we  are  thla  evening.  In 
Delaware  County.  Four  days  later  Congress 
voted  him  a  commlBaion  as  brigadier  general 
and  ''commander  of  the  horse."  or  the  light 
dragoons  as  they  were  then  known. 

With  the  Americans  retreating  and  the 
British  General  Howe  entering  Philadelphia 
In  triumph,  it  required  a  trained  soldier  and 
a  diplomat  to  reorganize  the  little  material 
and  discipline  the  men  to  create  an 
It  cavalry  force.  It  was  a  heartbreak- 
ing taak.  But  Pulaski  set  himself  to  It  with 
his  customary  vigctf  and  datermlnatlcn. 

As  winter  approached.  Waatalngton  and  hla 
smaU  army  were  encamped  at  Whltemarsh. 
Just  outside  the  limits  of  Philadelphia. 
Washington  had  planned  to  winter  his  troops 
In  our  great  city,  but  the  British  had  beaten 
him  to  the  draw  and  got  here  first. 

The  great  question  then  arose  with  Wash- 
ington and  his  staff  whether  to  continue  to 
give  battle  or  go  Into  winter  quarters.  Pu- 
laski opjxDeed  stopping  operations  during  the 
winter.  Here  again  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  his  own  experience  In  Poland.  In  win- 
ter warfare  he  had  distinguished  himself. 
He  had  found  that  in  the  winter  months  he 
could  do  much  damage  to  a  superior  force 
with  only  a  small  band  of  men  by  the  simple 
device  of  surprising  the  enemy,  striking  quick 
and  hard,  and  disappearing  like  magic.  But 
in  this  idea  of  winter  operations.  Pulaski 
vras  overruled  by  Washington's  council  of 
war,  which  decided  to  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
And  so  Pulaakl  and  his  troops  marched  with 
the  Continental  Army — many  barefooted  and 
partly  clothed — frtan  Whltemarsh.  through 
Conahohocken  to  Gulph  Mill  and  on  to  Val- 
ley Porge.  General  Pulaski  took  up  his  head- 
quarters in  an  old  farmhouse  owned  by  John 
Baavcr.  which  still  stands  today  In  almost 
Its  original  condition. 

Pulaakl  did  not  stay  long  at  Valley  Porge. 
Ee  waa  ordered  to  Trenton  with  his  troop 


of  horse  to  liaram  communication  t)etween 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Pulaakl  fought  gallantly  for  American  in- 
dapendence,  and  his  fame  grew  throughout 
the  land.  Hla  i"'-**— "^^  of  tu>r«a  cam«  to 
l}e  known  as  tha  PolMl  iJtqfiaix.  Finally,  at 
Savannah,  on  October  10,  1779.  he  waa  mor- 
taUy  wounded.  Por  hia  daring,  skUl,  and 
courage,  he  bad  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  even  of  his  enemies.  It  la  recorded 
that  when  he  was  shot  from  his  horse,  the 
British  ceased  firing  so  that  he  could  b« 
carried  from  the  battlefield  for  medical  aid. 
The  following  day  he  died  on  an  American 
ship  which  was  taking  him  to  Charleston  In 
the  hope  of  obtaining  sufficient  medical  aid 
to  save  his  life.  He  was  burled  at  sea  o9 
the  Georgia  coast. 

Pulaski  died  as  he  would  have  wished,  in 
the  very  thick  of  battle  for  liberty.  He  la 
mourned  to  this  very  day.  He  wlU  t)e 
mourned  forever. 

It  is  ironic  Indeed  that  the  mother  coun- 
try of  this  great  champion  ct  Ilbei^y  Is  today 
again  under  the  oppressive  heel  of  Russia. 
The  very  people  who,  over  the  years,  hare 
suffered  the  most  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
find  themselves  today  without  their  freedom. 
In  1939  a  free  and  Independent  Poland  was 
brutally  attacked  by  Hitler.  It  was  attacked 
because  the  people  of  Poland  loved  freedom 
more  than  life  itself,  and  refused  to  yield  to 
Nazi  demands. 

No  words  can  possibly  describe  the  ruthlem 
destruction,  the  wholesale  murder,  and 
countless  crimes  visited  upon  these  gallant 
people  In  their  determination  to  preserve 
their  national  integrity  and  liberty.  Block 
by  block,  and  house  by  house,  the  beautiful 
city  of  Warsaw  was  reduced  to  a  city  of  rub- 
ble, mud,  blood,  and  corpses.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  8,000.000  people  from  this 
sm.Tll  but  mighty  country  of  Poland  gave 
their  lives  In  the  last  war. 

The  American  people  saw  and  deeply  felt 
the  suffering  of  the  Polish  people.  We 
promised  in  the  name  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter that  at  the  end  of  the  war  both  Germany 
and  Russia  would  leave  Polish  soU.  We  sol- 
emnly promised  that  Poland  again  would  be 
free. 

But  that  solemn  promise  was  never  kept. 
On  the  contrary,  Poland  waa  betrayed.  She 
was  not  only  the  sad  victim  of  tiie  ens)  aught 
of  her  enemies,  but  she  also  has  been  tbe 
victim  of  the  cruel  deceit  of  her  friends. 

At  Yalta  the  fifth  partitioning  of  Poland 
was  sanctioned  and  at  Potsdam  it  waa  con- 
firmed by  President  Truman. 

Yes:  we  won  the  war.  But  we  have  yet  to 
win  the  peace.  We  have  failed  to  win  the 
peace  because  our  national  leadership  lacked 
that  courage  and  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  that  characterized  the  life  of 
Caslmir  Pultiskl.  Our  national  leadership 
was  willing  to  compromise  principle  for  ex- 
pediency. And  on  the  altar  of  expediency  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Poland,  indeed  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  half  the  world  waa 
sacrificed. 

It  la  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  uncompro- 
misingly adhered  to  those  principles  In  which 
the  people  of  America  believe,  Poland  today 
would  be  free.  We  would  have  real  peace  in 
the  world  and  there  would  be  no  need  to 
sp>end  bllllorj  to  reaira  Europe  to  try  to  stem 
the  steady  march  of  Russian  communism. 

The  American  people  believe  tA  sncb  prin- 
ciples as  were  enunciated  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  the  "right  of  self-determination"  and 
"open  covenants  openly  arrived  at."  The 
secret  agreements  made  at  Tehran  and  Yalta 
were  In  direct  violation  of  those  principles, 
Poland  was  not  present  when  the  decisions 
were  made  with  respect  to  her  future.  In- 
deed, the  American  people  themselves,  not 
even  their  representatives  in  Congress,  knew 
what  decisions  were  made,  much  less  have 
any  voice  In  either  ttie  making  or  eten  the 
ratification  of  the  agreements. 


Thla  la  a  tragle  ebi^^ter  In  American 
foreign  policy  which,  although  they  had  no 
direct  voice  in  It.  weigtis  heavily  on  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  We  are 
the  richest  and  moat  powerful  Nation  in  tbe 
world,  we  were  a  deelelve  factor  in  winning 
the  war.  not  only  with  our  actual  fighting 
forces  but  also  with  our  production.  We 
had  the  strongest  Navy  in  ttie  world,  the 
greatest  and  most  modem  Air  Force,  and 
almost  unlimited  capacity  for  industrial 
production. 

In  short,  thla  great  free  country  waa  in  a 
position  to  Insist  upon  a  peace  that  waa 
based  on  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. But  instead  our  President  followed 
a  policy  of  compromise.  Chamt>erlaln  be- 
trayed Czechoslovakia  to  buy  peace  with  Hit- 
ler; the  men  In  power  In  Waahington  be- 
trayed Poland  in  the  same  futUe  effort  to 
buy  peace  with  Communist  Russia. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Gen.  Caslmir 
Pulaski.  There  Is  no  more  fitting  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  obligation  than  to  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  for 
which  he  dedlcate<l  and  gave  his  life. 

Freedom  can  nover  be  secure  so  long  ss 
we  are  not  prepantd  to  defend  It  against  all 
enemies,  at  home  or  abroad.  It  Is  a  price- 
less h«"itage.  Once  we  lose  our  freedom,  we 
know  from  history  It  can  only  t>e  regained  by 
long  and  arduous  effort,  by  sacrifice,  and  often 
by  bloodshed. 

The  spirit  of  CMlmir  Pulaski  lives  on  In 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his  native  land. 
It  wlU  be  that  spirit — devotion  to  freedom, 
courage,  and  determination — that  wUl  ulti- 
mately remove  the  shackles  of  Russian  com- 
munism from  the  Polish  people,  and  Poland 
WlU  again  take  her  place  in  the  famUy  of 
free,  independent  nations. 

And  let  us  here  In  America  be  ever  vlgUant 
against  any  Inroads  on  those  principles  of 
government  that  guarantee  our  Individual 
rights  and  liberties,  and  that  give  to  e«uit» 
man  equal  opportunity  to  make  himself  count 
for  what  he  is  worth. 

When  we  look  abroad  we  can  see  the  pat- 
tern by  which  people  lose  their  freedom  to  aU- 
powerf ul  governments.  We  have  e«en  how 
a  handful  of  Communists  liave  gained  op- 
pressive control  over  whole  nations.  We 
have  seen  the  sinister  methods  of  Commu- 
nists working  throughout  the  world.  Yes,  we 
have  seen  those  monsters  at  work  here  in 
our  own  United  States. 

America  today  Is  the  last  great  citadel  of 
freedom.  Llberty-lovlng  people  everywhere 
look  to  us  for  assistance.  If  we  are  to  help 
the  weak,  we  ourselves  must  remain  strong. 
And  let  us  remember  that  only  the  free  can 
be  productive,  and  only  the  productive  can 
be  strong. 

We  here  honor  the  distinguished  soldier 
who  helped  give  us  our  freedom.  Let  us  hon- 
or him  by  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  great  heritage  of  freedom, 
the  freedom  he  sought  for  Poland  and  helped 
us  to  attain. 


Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Hon.  Edward 
Martiii,  of  Pennsyivania,  at  the  Annual 
Baaquet  of  tbe  Twenty-fourth  War4 
Republican  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIiN 

OF   PKWIfSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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of  the  Co!vcai3s:oNAL  Rsc- 

•t  the  ■III— I  twiUMt  o(  tbt  Tvcnty- 
fourth  Wud  RepubMcaa  CUib.  In  the 

lt.lMt. 

There  bein«  do  objecthn.  the  exeerpto 
ordered  to  be  prtnted  tn  the  Raooa*. 
as  foilovs: 


Local 


I  wurt  to  npeat  vfutt  I  aUd  about  Uw  tm> 
«<  load 


and  wooieu  that  nerer 
iMM  a  pottttcal  party  offt 
tfaua  a<  mora  aiiparkir  quaUflc»C 

at  ttM  BipMbllmi  Party  ricbt  ban  ta 


of  poimeal  battlea  to 
te  im. 
Tou  tmcm  wnat  that  inwi  to 
of  Pcnnaytvaaia  and  the 
HcKt  y«ar  «• 

wfn 
Dntt«d 

tb»  Re- 


in th«  pnHB*  CMBpBlKn  yea  ar« 
dowi;  a  sotttf  foMBdattoa  for  tlioae 
Tike  bdp  you  gtve  today  «■!  bolld  up  Repab- 
UeaD  atrcncih  and  that  will  toMa  a 

If  «•  are  to  aave 
ot  the  free  ^>ender«  at  WaaklBCtaB  wl 
drtrtng  our  Natloii  alonf  the  road  to 
roptey  aad  the  loee  at  freedom.  It  OHMt 
at  bomc. 

rid  of  the  ftnay- 
at  Waahlnctoa. 
Vwa  mmm  you  doot  waat  any  ot  them  nxnnlnc 
the  dty  at  Phlladrtpltfa. 

I  eangratulate  thia  epleodld  aaeembty  of 
tn  who  ar«  loyal  to  i 
the  wonderful 
have  made.  I  am  eure  you  will  do  a  maynlfl- 
eent  Job  oa  election  day. 


and 
ticket  with 

pflide   and    with    complete   cooAtfeam    that 
they  repreaaat  the  higlMirt  ty^  at  pohUe- 


Oftce    tmi 


CtiI    Scrrke 
IW  First  Setsion  of  the 
int  CoBfress 


Po<t 


CoBuntttee  durtng  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty -first  Cooeress. 

The  committee,  ot  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  chairmao.  has  held  exten- 
sive beartngs  on  the  following  subjects: 
Pint,  postal  rate  revision;  second,  revi- 
sion of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923; 
third,  increases  in  compensation  for 
heads  and  aolstaat  heads  of  executive 
departments  and  ladnpendent  agencies; 
fourth,  salary  increases  and  other  bene- 
fits for  postal  employees;  fifth,  appoint- 
ment and  promattoa  •(  iil»anj  of  World 
War  n  In  the  Purtal  Service;  alzth. 
cenaoi  of  housing;  serenth.  legMattoa 
reqalrtng  CommunM.  Fascist,  totali- 
tarian, and  subversive  organisations  to 
identify  matter  sent  by  them  through 
the  mails;  and.  eighth,  more  liberal  sur- 
vivorship beaeflts  for  otrll-serviee  annui- 
tants. 

DorlBg  the  first  session  413  Hou.se  bills, 
23  Senate  bills  and  29  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee took  favorable  action  on  3d  House 
bUls  and  •  Senate  bUls.  of  which  36  be- 
came law.  Pour  House  bills  are  pres- 
■  tte  BoMe  Bales  Corn- 
one  Booee  bfll  was  vetoed,  two 
House  bins  have  passed  the  Rouse  and 
are  pending  In  the  Senate,  and  two  House 
bOls  passed  tbe  Rouse  and  their  pro- 
visions were  later  incorporated  in  other 


KZTXNBION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  AfURRAY 

ZIf  THX  HOD8X  OF  REPRZSENTATIVM 
WedneMdat.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  MXJRRAT  of  TennesMe.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  desire  to  present 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Members  a  brief 
statement  coDceming  the  aetMUia  of 
the  House  Post  OflBce  and  Clvfl  Seiike 


I  wtah  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  members  oC  the  House  Post 
OAce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  for 
their  fine  work.  Each  member  conscien- 
tiously assumed  responsibility  for  his 
part  o(  tbe  committee  work,  and  tbe  cz- 
peeord  of  tbe  eonoitttee  demen- 
the  coepenitive  attitude  of  the 
crs.  The  atafl  of  the  committee 
worked  IndQBtrtously  and  has  pro- 
"  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  with  fine 
service. 

Listed  below  are  all  of  the  bills  and 
resobitions  vliicb  the  committee  reported 
favoraMy  to  the  Hove,  together  with 
brief  explanations  of  the  bills  and  the 
status  of  such  legislation: 


9iUM  rtporUd  kf  tha  Mohm  fott  Oglct  mmd  CtvU  Memet  Commtttm  during  tst  teas,  of  the  Stat  Conf. 


Appmvad  Tul7  71.  1MB.    PubUe  Law  ISO. 
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BiU  No. 


Expiaoation  ol  previsions 


B.  S.  5100 

H  R  3M3.„. 

H    R  1J1«. 

H.  B.  U« 

R.n.tm — 


H.R.333t.. 
B    R.37M.. 

H.  R  2oao.. 
B  R.  2«iia.. 
H.K. 


H.  R.ai>a._ 
B.  R.  \a 

B    R.  2303.... 


H.  R.  91 

B.  R  3196... 


B.  R.  HM. 


•  wft— clWe  (July  1048)  (cm  annaai  pay  increaae  to  emvUoyfen  of  the  FnrfiKn  Service  and 

in  or  under  the  muniriapl  uovnmment  o(  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Th«ae 

•adnded  from  tlM  Postal  Rat«  Beviaiaa  and  F«derai  Employvea'  Salary  Act  of 

To  provide  that  wiih  respect  to  the  rompat^irion  of  nizhl  dilTerpDtial  for  employees  in  the  flcW 
service  of  the  Po>«  Office  IVpart  ment,  lucht  work  shall  be  defined  as  any  woric  perfomwd  between 
thfl  honrs  of  *•  p.  m.  and  6  si.  m.,  and  ettlier  standard  or  dayliKht  .savinic  time  sliall  be  lUMi,  depend- 
ing apon  whictKvor  time  is  obawvcd  wtare  sacfa  ni^ht  work  is  perlormBd. 

To  provide  that  antomatie  promotiona  tor  part-lime  employee?  in  the  custodial  serriw  of  the  Post 
OfUce  DepaftDHOC  siMil  w  band  oa  a  citendar  year  rather  than  on  present  procedure  roquBing 
3.014  boars  of  aarrtat. 

To dfcrtfy  laws  wUtlnf  to  the  compMiaittBXrf poatmasUTS  by  providing  tbe  Postmaster  General  with 
aoAiarity  to  retain  4tk  cteas  post  offlsea  in  the  salary  ^rade  and  class  to  which  lU-y  were  advanced 
boaaose  of  "unusaal  eoaditions"  until  the  annual  adjustment  is  made  at  the  end  of  ilie  fiscal  year. 

To  provide  the  PuaUustn-  •Jonenl  wirh  authority  to  reduce  postal  rates  to  I  cent  per  pound  for 
tar^BIe  writers  and  or '  !ie  blind,  or  parts  thareof,  wbicfa  are  the  property  of  State 

fo^emments  or  4nb<i  1  of  public  librariea  or  of  private  agHtcies  for  the  blind  itot 

eondui  ndividuais,  under  such  regulations  as  be  may  prescribe. 

To  eSBDi  ent  A ct  certain  employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 

thf*  '"■  uriuicii  o;  '     -    "~ "  'oyment  is  teraporarj'  or  of  uncertain  duration. 

To  i'aBtma>t4  y  to  awaid  star  route  contracts  for  transportaiioti 

<M  .......  ..iiere  no  air-'  -...-.  ......is  the  airplane  is  tbe  most  practical  medium  for 

tradBPorttvaail. 

rvice  when,  through  inadvertence,  no  deductions  from  the 


To  provide  retjremcn 

sal^ii 
To  pro\ 

DMnt 

aalarit  - 

watattisikoi 
TodtowSrt 

lesl  than  »  year* 

«2. 
To  etteml  pro  rat- 

coverinttiwties.'^ 

made  to  certain 
To  provide  form-. 

tn  aiithoriw  api 


-  of  certain  officers  and  employees  pnrnred  In  the  enforce 
>  shall  be  computed  on  the  br  -  iveracc  tiasic 

.oservSce.    (Underpre«nt  lai  ff)reomputing 

^>tu  in  Um  J  yiiars  of  service.) 

\Tesof  the  OoTWBBUnt  separated  between  Jan.  23,  liM2.  and  .Kpr.  1, 1M8,  with 
c■l^  ilian  service,  to  obtain  refund  of  retirement  deductions  in  lieu  of  annuity  at  ^e 


I  and  sick  leave  benefits  to  part-time  employees  on  regular  tours  of  duty 
.ys  in  any  administrative  workweet.  and  to  validate  payments  previously 

i'Tritllrn'('f-< 

in  discretion  under  the  Civil  Service  Act  ol  1883 

-' r vice  witiiout  regard  to  tbe  apportionment  laws 

when  persons  are  not  avn  liable  from  States  wtuise  fjuoi:ia  are  not  fllle<l.  .^Lso,  this  l;-ci«lation  codif.ed 

V  sfjrtiites  govemine  tbe  residenoe  re<)uirements  of  persons  seeking  positions  in  the  departmental 

service. 
To  provide  tbat  Federal  employees  who  are  vnti-rans  may  he  granted  time  ofT,  not  to  exceed  4  hours 
in  any  1  day.  to  porticipafoas  r  as  members  of  firing  squads  or  guards  of  honor 

in  funenls  for  deceased  memf"  '  •^  rptume<*  for  bun^I. 


H.  R.  4283.. 

B.  R.  mi.. 


B.  E.  87 

a.  R.  4296.. 

H.R.»4S„ 


To  provide  that  no  ch; 
to  pwmbers  of  tbe  ar 
in*lnf«"^"-  "  '■'  • 
anSs:: 

Tod|re« 

H.1WU: 

niai  Of ' 
ToeitoMMb 


.1-  iiy  II     :t  irc.iii  o(  the  Census  for  supplying  population  data 
^s  or  persons  hnnomtily  dischareed  therefrom,  or  to  iierson«  reqnrat- 
"'-  'he  purpoft'  of  establishing  claim  to  old-age  assistance  or  old  age 

rake  a  census  of  hou.slng  in  each  State,  the  Dist  rict  of  Crlumbla, 
\  ir^pn  Islands,  and  Al.tska  in  the  year  1950  in  conjunctton  with  the  dceen- 


th4  miilhiuation  of  such  nri 
To  '    -ontinBlPP 

t  in  flonacTT 

lie II  :in(i  subaaqoBDi 

pointed  and  oanper 
To  eatabliak  nHcsaf  ni^ 

and  acradaa  from  (i 

antiiim  tor  memh^r^ 
ToataMoAtfaeCi. 

entpioyaes  ot  U 


n  itie  Post  Office  Department  a  research  and  development  program  and  to  insure 
Wl  hv  substantive  law. 

Buresu  of  Ceu.sus  fo  iLse  other  Government  employees  for 

■lial  cen.suses,  and  pmviding  that  d"!'ine  the  taking  of  the 

-■  "<ted  men  and  officers  of  the  armed  forces  may  he  ap- 

1  of  the  persi.nnel  of  the  arme<l  forces. 

...,:. . .;  ;lic  beads  and  assistant  beads  of  executive  dmartments 

im  for  certain  bureau  chiefs  and  board  members,  to  fc!2,5no  per 


'    '       1030.  so  as  to  make  sach  act  applicable  to  officers  and 

,_, ^ ic  Deaf 

To  jrovi'de  for  an  improvement  in  ihe  adminuitration  of  the  collection  of  oottoo  statistics  by  requiring 
th*  Bureau  of  tbe  Census  to  fumisb  information  regarding  cotton  statitlca  only  to  interested 

To  provide  tbat  tn  computing  annuities  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Aet  for  employees  paid 
tit  bMta,  ttae  «n«wfaniim  basic  salary  upon  which  retirement  may  he  based  shall  be  $10,000  per 


To  iktivide  iaenases  in  "•'■  '■i-'f  pay  rates  o' employees  in  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
mont  by  US  per  :ir  -  1  posdnaatos  and  employees  paid  on  an  annual  basts,  except  foortb- 

class  poatmalers  wt.. .  .^ .  . .  ^  an  increase  of  5  percent  and  employees  paid  on  an  boorly  basis  who 
will  reeeiva  «i  increaae  of  2\i  cents  per  hoii.-.  Supervisors  and  postmasters  are  granted  longevity 
pop  increaaos of  $100  (S  percent  tor  fourth-<lass  postmasters)  at  the  end  of  13,  18.  and  25  years  of 
service,  ommtlng  all  yewrs  of  poAal  service.  Thr.>e  longevity  grades  are  provided  for  classes  of 
employara  oot  now  entitled  to  snv.  1  loneevity  srade  to  t  hose  now  entitled  to  2  so  that  all  employe»'s 
ba^W  automatic  grades  ^■  v  grades.    .\]so,  it  provides  that  all  new 

i^botaitees  to  regnhr  peei:  iiresent  appointt-es  in  regular  positions 

in  a  umie  lownr  tban  grade  3  wm  De  piaoe<:  in  .ir  i  -.<•  >,  aim  siibstitut.s  aiid  temporary  employees 
will  be  placed  ta  gnde  3  aite  1  year's  servloe.  In  determinmg  Inncevity  grades  provK'.cd  for  m  this 
legislation  nd  to  Pofollc  Law  134,  Tnth  C<Hig..  postal  employees  may  be  given  credit  lor  all  years  of 
scrnn  tar  wMeh  eradit  has  not  b«Mi  reeelved.  .    .^    -  ,  ■  ,.w 

To  novide  an  apw«rd  adinatment  in  the  rate.s  of  pay  of  certain  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
P«t  O-'it-e  l>partment,  who,  by  reason  of  railitarj'  service,  an?  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  Public 
Law  ■'>""    ~'nh  C.-.n ■• 

To  pros  ••al  and  replacement  of  the  Chu-wif^i-nt ion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  by  revi^g 
,y,rt  ^.  claasiflcations  and  pav  s'h.MiiiK's  of  sM.UOO  classified  employees,  an  averafge 
$llo.3it  annu;il  i«v  increaee,  and  loner  >  increa.ses  in  aU  of  the  CPC  grades  and  below 

grade  1 1  in  the  new'enienil  wbedule.    N  liues  for  allocating  pf)sit)ons  are  provided  for  the 

iiliaiHli  il  Federal  »"^  '"Ct  to  the  conirfu  ind  supervision  of  file  Civil  Serrfce  Commission. 
AMcrnl  schedule  ' ;  and  a  crafts.  protoct<ve.  and  custodial  sebedole  of  10  grades  replace 
thTansnttKlKdalnanu  r.-Af^.  3  additional  saLsry  rangos  arc  provided  above  the  present  ceiling 
of  SlOJWiriliftgBriMtan  upon  the  number  of  positions  in  each  such  p-.iclc  as  f(.llo\v^:  300  in  GS-Ui 
(tll-WtoMttWi  7«'"  ^-^  ''  -1 J  200  to  $13,000).  and  25  positions  in  G?-18  ^$14.0001.  Anewt>ro- 
'       -     ^*"-'*  -  ^^,^3  promotious  or  ctnb  awards  for  contributing  to  outstandhtg 

.„  .    iratiMi. 

■OOBS  BILLS  HKrOBTID  WHKH  ARE  PK.NT>IXa  IN  RCLKS  COJIlinTK« 

To  cmnt  certain  emnloyoes  In  the  postal  HeM  service  credit  toward  their  automatic  promotions  for  all 
t  n  t^>emilltar^  '  -'tween  .*5ept.  Hi.  1940.  and  June  30.  1946.  and  to  grant  such  em- 

^.  10  were  in  the  ;  rvice  prior  to  July  1045. 4  additional  grades  as  of  the  dale  they 

reauved  ineii  regolar  appomtmenu?.  „  „       ^      ^    /-..   -i  q 

To  Gkovido  that  each  clvoWvloe  annuitant  who  retired  prior  to  Apr.  1, 1948,  under  the  ClvU  Serv- 

^^*= •  \et  of  1980.  vmf  retain  or  accept  ah  increase  in  his  annuity  of  2S  penxnt  or  $300, 

wlileh>  -ier  and  at  tke  same  time  <lBB^Enate  his  surviving  spouse  to  receive  one-half  of  his 

ao^i  It!,  esceed  ISOO).    Under  present  law  such  annuitaots  wore  granted  tbe  privilege 

ofaiv  he  oUiar  of  tlie  above  alternatives.  .    ^  _    .    .^     ^-_       **_        *k 

l-orv.)!!  •  rasdat*  totalitarian  and  subvertive  ocgaaiaODaa  to  identify  matter  asnt  by 

Tonm%  ;)ient  of  postal  rates  and  fees  ta  all  classes  of  mall  and  special  services,    fit 

is'«tim*ttfU  iiui.  this  k^dMati  icreMe  postal  revenues  by  $130,000,000  annually,  to  oloet 

a  DOT  lion  of  tlte  deficit  of  aPtM  y  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  yeBrl950.; 


Statas 


Approved  July  «,  1948.    Public  T^w  160. 

Approved  Sept.  7,  1949.    Public  La«  288. 

Approved  At«.  22.  UMO.    PttMir  Uw  £57 
Approved  Aug.  8. 1949.        Public  Uiw  214. 
Approved  :^pt.  7.  1949.    Public  Law  28Qi 

Approved  Aug.  2,  1940.    Public  Law  199. 
Approved  Aug.  3D,  1948.    PubHc  Law  2r7. 

Approved  June  24, 1948.    Public  Law  123. 
Approved  Aug.  16.  19M    Pnblie  f.aw  23& 

A  pproved  June  10, 1949  Pofalic  La v  9S. 
Approved  Oct  5, 1949.  Pnhlir  Law  3ie. 
Approved  Oct.  2S.  1949     PuMic  Law  425 

Approved  Aug.  IS.  1940.     Puhlie  Iaw  233 


Passed  Boose  and  Senate  and  was  eetocd  on  Aug.  t, 
1949 


Incorporated  in  tbe  Boosing  Act  ot  1948.  Public  Law 

171 

Approved  Aug.  16,  1949.    Public  Law  2SL 
Approved  July  A,  1948     Public  Law  ISO. 


Approved  Oct.  15,  1949     Public  Law  559. 

Approved  Oct.  19.  1949     Public  Law  3«2. 
Approved  June  28, 1948     Public  Law  133. 

Approved  Oct.  5. 1948     Public  I..aw  320. 

Approved  Oct.  2S.  1949.    Public  Law  428L 


Reported  on  Oct.  14. 1949;  passed  Hooae  Oct.  17. 1040. 
Approved  Oct.  28, 1918.    Public  I^w  429. 


Boponed  on  July  12.  1049     In  Rules  Committee. 
Reported  on  June  S,  1948.    In  Rules  Commlttaa. 

Reported  on  Oct.  4.  1949.    In  Rolos  Commlttaa. 
Reported  on  Oct.  17,  1940.    In  Rules  Committea. 
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Kl  N«. 


EUtua 


•.Man. 


■LHn. 


T*  caovtrt  TflkisP  iKMr-flarrirr 
T»  prvvM*  MlMBMlt  p 


A9V>«v«)  Aai.  a.  IM3     fill  Lftw  211 

Aai. ».  1MB.   PubHc  Uw  ani 

A«.  It,  IMS.     Pubtie  Uw  294. 


otLm,itm.  PoMteUwm 

Approve <M.aclMa    ri*MaUw«3. 
AporovMl  Oct.  a.  1M».    PoMleUwam. 
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Defease  PoBcy 


KXTZNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  It  POAGE 

or  TmxAs 

■I  THB  tKMJBM  CV  RBPBBBDfTATrVIB 

Wedmadat.  October  19.  IM9 

Mr.  FOAOB.  Mr.  Spciiker.  America 
sbookl  I— wdtately  arm  and  equip  a 
•trooc  modorn  annj  tn  vestem  Europe 
and  a  similar  force  in  eastern  A^ia.  No 
American  with  vhom  I  am  acquainted 
wants  to  pitn-oke  war.  No 
wants  his  eooBtry  to  eoca«e  In 
»iV9  war.  bat  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
on  the 
that  w«  wfll  ba  protaettnc 
m.,  or  OatesviUe.  Tex.,  from  an 

•B 
der< 
be  In  western  Bdropa  and  IB 

lie  to 

It    is    anderstaadable    that    the 

teOd  a  natlooaJ  defense 


itvcrnwite.    Such  a  ILsed 
m  in  Hi  1*11  with  ttaa 
or  tba  paopia  Id  Svttaeriand. 

It  may  have  been  realistic  in  this  eooD- 
try  ISO  jears  aco.  but  todaj  we  can 

all  agree  that  our  plans  for  defendlnf 
America  must  involve  meeting  and  de- 
IcatlBg  tbt  OBW  as  far  txom 


or  effort  preparing  a  defense  against  our 
from  South  America  or  the 
or  Africa  or  tbe 
spaces  of  Australia.  Every  reasoning 
littfBaa  belnc  kaowa  tbattfwai 

am  iBM  W  WBI  BOOa  10  OBRBd 

Europe  and  eastern  Asia.   This,  of  course. 


vital  spola  In  the  world,  but  It 
that  an  army  well  trained  and  well 
already  tn  Europe  will  be  of 
more  defease  vatoe  than  an 
Army  of  many  tlnws  that  siae  In  the  con- 
ttnwfital  Uitfled  States.  We  can  hardly . 
hope  to  move  an  army  from  the  Unltad 
Statea  to  either  Europe  or  Asia  against 
eflecthre  enemy  resistance  in  less  than 
24  months  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
that  mnok  timo  nor  can  we  afford  to 
sacriAce  our  friends  and  aUiea. 
Today  we  say  to  the  niMnm  of  wort- 

^oBtst  any  Codunnlst  tnrtmlon  and 
we  win  asMtte  ymi  of  the  aM  of  AsMkn'i 
great  productiire  capacity."  IlndoafeloA> 
ly.  the  nations  of  wes4«m  Ivopo  be- 
lieoo.  as  I  40^  that  m  the  tiwl  of  an 


Cast- West  conflict,  the  western  group, 
with  American  aid.  would  ultimately  pre- 
vail, but  what  do  we  offer  ttieoe  people 
in  the  meantime?  We  promise  them 
that  our  one  combat  division  in  Oermany 
win  perform  the  best  holdtof  dtort  that 
Us  resources  permit.  PosslMy  we  eould 
evacuate  most  of  our  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  across  the  Rhine.  On 
the  Rhine  we  would  expect  the  French. 
the  Belgians,  and  the  Dutch  to  help  us 
maintain  a  temporary  line.  Bossthiy  tfala 
hne  could  be  held  for  a  few  weeks — a 
month  at  most.  Then  the  real  retreat 
would  begin  as  we  fell  back  to  the  At- 
lanta coast  for  a  second  Dimkervae.  We 
could  assure  our  allies  only  that  we 
would  do  a  far  better  Job  of  destroying 
transportation  and  productive  capacity 
than  any  of  the  other  armies  who  have 
roUcd  acrooB  this  territory  for  the  last 
1.000  years.  We  would  not  leave  a  bridge 
would  flood  every  coal 
would  level  the  smokestacks 
In  Belgium  and  northern  France — we 
woaM  destroy  everything  that  might  be 
soTlceahle  to  the  Communists.  With 
the  cooperation  of  our  allies  we  might  be 
able  to  evacuate  our  own  troops  and  fly 
most  <tf  our  planes  to  Britain,  but  we 
certainly  cannot,  in  food  faith,  encour- 
to  believe  that  we  could 
from  capture  much 
onto  their  land  from  destruction. 
Certainly  we  would  tell  our  fnends  that 
in  the  words  of  Oeneral  MacArthur  "We 
wUI  rotom."  and  we  would  return,  in 
the  eonrse  of  2  or  3  years.  In  fact,  we 
would  apparently  expect  these  people  to 
■MlBtato  their  morale  underCooununlst 
mo  with  the  hope  that  their  Aitrtrsn 
alUcs  would  again  be  marching  toward 
the  Bhbae  and.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  what 
this  wobM  nitbnately  happen,  but  I  am 
und«r  no  delusion  and  I  doubt  that  the 
people  of  wart  em  luroiK  are  under  any 
delxjsion  at  to  what  would  happen  to 
their  lands  as  we  pushed  the  Red  Army 
back.  The  cxporlsneo  of  ftniand  and 
eastern  Oermany  thooM  be  "■m.iLpnj  ^^ 
warn  us  that  any  reconstruction  that 
may  have  occurred  dnrtnf  the 
tlon  would  noor  dlMVpeof 

would  be  liberated,  but 
what  would  there  be  left  to  liberate  save 
the  rivers  and  the  hills. 

I  think  we  owe  our  allies  a  sincere 
effort  to  save  them  from  such  a  fate,  i 
tMnk  we  can  save  them  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amerl- 
oonboyakor  the  mabrtonaneoof  a  hard. 

right  now. 
I  do  art  prapooo  thai  we  draft  Ameri- 
can boya  to  00  to  Oocmany.    I  do  not 


propose  that  we  incur  the  expense  of 
sending  additional  American  troops  with 
their  families  and  the  tjrpe  of  accomo- 
dations that  we  want  to  provide  for  our 
men  overseas.  I  do  not  propose  that 
we  call  on  the  boys  of  France.  Belgium. 
or  Holland  to  make  further  sacrifices,  but 
I  do  propose  that  we  divert  some  of  the 
funds  that  we  are  now  putting  into 
equipment  In  the  United  States  to  equip 
troops  at  a  point  where  it  will  be  most 
helpful  and  useful.  I  do  propose  that 
we  divert  some  of  the  dollars  that  we 
are  pouring  into  Germany  to  give  them 
dollar  buying  power  into  the  pay  of  say 
25  divisions  of  German  nationals.  I 
would,  of  course,  see  that  all  of  the 
senior  officers  of  such  a  force  are  Ameri- 
can. I  would  equip  them  with  the  best 
and  most  modem  woapoai^  but  I  would 
keep  the  supply  of  aounaftlon  in  Amer- 
ican hands.  Such  a  course  should  still 
any  fears  that  would  othorwin  dtoturb 
the  people  of  France  and  Itelglnm  I 
would  divert  some  of  the  fxinds  that  we 
are  now  advancing  for  the  r-*'**-g  of 
the  western  European  nations.  This 
force  In  Germany  would  give  those  na- 
tions the  mort  effective  kind  of  ikifrnni 
and  would  enable  them  to  somewhat  re> 
duce  their  own  individual  armaments. 
At  the  same  time  it  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, give  them  such  a  lift  in  morale  that 
we  might  expect  smaller  total  forces  to 
be  more  effective  than  they  would  under 
the  present  hopeless  prospects.  What 
would  be  more  reasonable  than  to  expect 
in  France  and  Belgium  soldiers  to  fight 
with  Increased  determination  if  they 
knew  that  tfaair  fight  had  a  real  prospect 
of  saving  their  honirtauds. 

How  can  we  give  the  people  of  these 
Dds  any  real  hope  unless  we 
a  real  tlfective  force  capable  of 
at  least  slowing  down  and  offering  a 
chance  of  stopping  the  Bed  hordes  if 
we  are  not  gohig  to  saad  our  own  boys 
to  do  this  Job.  Frankly.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  send  American  boys  to  do  it  If 
I  can  find  others  who  are  willing  and 
Indeed  anxious  for  the  opportunity.  How 
can  we  accomplish  this  without  the  en- 
listment of  German  nationals?  Ger- 
many has  tremendous  aianpower.  Mil- 
lions of  refugees  have  crowded  into 
western  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
food  and  shelter  for  these  people. 

America  Is  pouring  approximately  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  into  western  Ger- 
many to  help  maintato  her  economy. 
Why  not  require  somelMnt  in  return  "^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  recruit 
2S  divisions  of  the  toughest  kind  of  fight- 
ers with  no  trouble  at  all  and  we  could 
do  it  at  a  fraction  of  the  wages  that  we 
pay  American  troops.     We  cotild  do  it 
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with  the  distinct  understanding  that  we 
undertook  to  provide  no  veterans'  bene- 
fits for  these  mercenaries  except  such  as 
the  German  states  themselves  were  will- 
ing to  provide.  We  could  pay  these 
troops  in  American  dollars  and  the  dol- 
lars would  create  the  same  purchasing 
power  in  Germany  that  we  now  create 
by  our  direct  contributions  or  if  it  was 
felt  that  direct  payments  to  the  troops 
in  American  money  was  inadvisable  we 
could  arrange  for  the  new  German  Re- 
public to  make  the  pasrments  in  marks 
with  the  United  States  putting  the  dol- 
lars directly  into  the  German  public 
treasury.  In  any  event  it  would  create 
dollar  purchasing  power  where  it  is 
needed  and  it  would  do  it  without  resort- 
ing to  the  kind  of  direct  gifts  that  v/e 
have  been  making.  I  think  that  it  would 
result  in  a  great  deal  more  respect  for 
the  United  States  in  Germany  and  in  all 
Europe  than  our  present  program  gen- 
erates. At  the  same  time  it  would  create 
a  wholesome  respect  in  Moscow. 

Russia  has  no  desire  to  start  a  conflict 
where  no  easy  victory  is  in  sight.  I 
think  it  Is  true  that  our  evident  long- 
term  superiority  has  restrained  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  past  and  might  restrain 
them  in  the  future,  but  as  long  as  we 
leave  the  prospects  of  quick  and  easy  vic- 
tory las^ng  around  we  are  holding  out  a 
temptation  to  the  Red  generals  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  resist.  On  the  other 
hand  if  we  let  Russia  know  that  she  can- 
not hope  to  occupy  western  Europe  with- 
out meeting  a  serious  and  determined 
resistance  on  the  ground  as  well  as  from 
the  air,  I  think  the  chances  of  an  ag- 
gressive move  on  her  part  are  mini- 
mized. I  have  no  patience  with  those 
Americans  who  seem  to  be  disturbed  at 
the  thought  of  employing  mercenary 
troops.  I  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine who  they  thought  they  were  pro- 
tecting. As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
want  first  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
war.  I  think  this  plan  offers  the  most 
practical  and  most  hopeful  method  of 
achieving  that  re.«^ult.  Secondly,  if  war 
does  break  out,  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
we  will  be  on  the  winning  side.  I  think 
that  the  existence  of  d  force  such  as  I 
have  propxjsed  in  Europe  would  immeas- 
urably improve  our  chances  of  ultimate 
as  well  as  prompt  victory.  Third,  even 
if  we  have  to  fight  a  war.  I  want  to  fight 
It  In  a  way  that  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
as  few  American  lives  as  possible.  I 
know  that  the  kind  of  force  I  have  pro- 
posed would  save  countless  American 
boys. 

When  we  further  consider  the  fact  we 
can  have  such  a  defensive  force  with  the 
very  money  that  we  are  now  using  to  re- 
habilitate Germany  without  lessening 
her  dollar-buying  power,  with  the  money 
that  we  are  spending  for  military  equip- 
ment wliich  would  otherwise  be  3. COO 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  is  needed 
and  with  the  money  that  we  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  establishment  of  12  separate 
western  European  armies  which  without 
some  such  hard  core  would  probably  be 
destroyed  one  at  a  time,  it  seems  to  me 
Inconceivable  that  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  our  State  Department 
should  object  to  such  a  program. 

Of  course,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were    building   up   a   force   in    western 


Europe,  we  could  and  I  think  should, 
build  a  similar  force  in  Japan.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  I  urged  such  a  force  in 
Japan  2  years  ago.  I  am  now  convinced 
that  had  we  had  such  a  force  in  opera- 
tion in  Japan,  events  in  China  might 
have  been  very  different.  Let  us  not 
delay  in  Europe  until  we  experience  a 
repetition  of  what  has  happened  in 
China. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Pean- 
sylvanla,  at  the  Eifkty-seventb  Aaxual 
Pennsylvania  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion, Johnstown,  Pa.,  October  12,  1949 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  M\RTIN 

or   PENNST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  Eighty-seventh  Annual  Pennsyl- 
vania Sunday  School  Convention,  at 
Johnstown.  Pa..  Wednesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many  elements  of  national  strength  and 
character  bive  entered  Into  the  building  of 
American  greatness. 

Extreme  hardship,  oppressive  toll,  resolute 
courage,  love  of  liberty,  heroic  sacrifice,  and 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  tears — all  have 
had  a  part  tn  developing  the  unparalleled 
growth  and  progress  of  our  Nation. 

But  supporting  and  sustaining  all  these 
qualities  was  the  great  spiritual  strength 
gained  from  an  abiding  faith  In  God  and  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Bible. 

The  chxirch  and  state  in  our  country  are 
totally  separate.  However,  one  cannot  live 
without  the  other. 

Always,  through  otir  history,  has  run  a 
golden  thread  of  deep  religious  conviction. 

The  brave  and  sturdy  people  who  settled 
the  North  American  continent  prized  free- 
dom and  religious  liberty  above  life  Itself. 
In  the  New  World  they  found  a  haven  where 
each  could  worship  In  a  manner  dictated  by 
his  own  conscience,  free  from  tyranny  or 
persecution. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  memory  is  honored  today, 
was  to  spread  religion  all  over  the  world.  His 
prayer  of  thanlssgiving  for  safe  deliverance 
was  the  first  uttered  In  the  land  of  hla 
discovery. 

The  spirit  of  religion  g\iided  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  to  our  shores.  In  framing  the  May- 
flower Compact  they  started  with  the  words: 

•'In  the  name  of  God — Amen." 

The  illxistrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn,  established  his  Holy  experi- 
ment on  the  spirit  of  tolerant  religion. 

"If  we  are  not  ruled  by  God,"  he  asserted, 
"we  will  be  rtUed  by  tyrants." 

George  Washington,  kneeling  In  prayer 
In  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  has  given  patri- 
otic inspiration  to  many  ganaraUons  ai 
Americans. 

Firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Dlvlna 
Providence  is  set  fortn  in  the  £>eclaratlon  of 
Independence. 


Benjamin  FraiUdin  suggested  prayer  for 
divine  guidance  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  practice  continues  today  in  al- 
most all  oxir  legislative  halls. 

President  Lincoln,  in  his  immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address,  referred  to  the  United  States 
as  "this  Nation  under  God  " 

Now,  let  ua  briefly  consider  the  American 
plan  of  government: 

Our  Republic  was  established  on  the  prop- 
osition that  hxmian  dignity  and  individual 
freedom  are  divine  blessings,  bestowed  upon 
all  mankind  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Its  survival  depends  upon  reverent  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God  ss  revealed  In  the 
Holy  Bible. 

Our  great  men  have  accepted  that  con- 
cept and  have  lived  by  its  teachings.  If  all 
of  our  people  would  willingly  do  the  same 
we  would  be  In  a  better  position  tot  world 
leadership. 

Our  Government  was  based  on  the  premise 
that  all  men  are  divinely  endowed  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  and  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happlnefs. 

Our  founding  fathers  put  particular 
stress  on  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Always 
remember  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
guarantee  happiness. 

In  adopting  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  did 
not  propose  to  establish  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  assembly,  or  religion,  to  to  protect  the 
right  of  property. 

The  founding  fathers  recognized  these 
rights  as  God  given  and  sought  to  protect 
them  from  violation  or  encroachment  by  an 
all-powerful  government. 

They  knew  from  the  pages  of  history  that 
centralized  authority  In  the  hands  of  tyran- 
nical rulers  could  be  used  as  an  instrument 
of  opprcEsion  to  rob  the  people  of  their  free- 
dom. They  planned  a  government  that 
woxild  defend  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

Faith  in  God.  firmly  established  In  an 
atmosphere  of  Individual  freedom,  has  been 
the  most  potent  influence  in  the  growth  of 
America. 

I  recall  the  statement  of  a  South  American 
visitor  who  was  asked  to  explain  why  tlie 
material  prosperity  of  North  America  has  so 
vastly  outstripped  that  of  South  America. 

This  was  his  reply :  "The  people  who  settled 
North  America  came  here  seeking  God.  The 
Spaniards  came  to  South  America  in  search 
of  gold." 

Not  our  material  possessions,  but  oiir 
spiritual  resovirces,  increased  and  strength- 
ened through  the  years,  are  the  real  wealth 
of  the  United  States. 

In  less  than  200  years  we  have  become  the 
foremost  nation  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
greatest  culture  and  the  highest  living 
standard  of  any  nation  in  all  history. 

We  have  more  than  266,000  chin-ches.  ca- 
thedrals, synagogs,  and  temples,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  77,000,000. 

We  have  more  honies.  automobiles,  radios, 
telephones,  savings  accounts,  life-insurance 
policies,  private  foundations,  and  hospitals 
than  any  other  nation  of  all  world  history. 

In  less  than  half  a  century  medical  science, 
magic  drugs  from  our  laboratories,  and  high 
living  standards  have  Increased  the  Ameri- 
can span  of  life  over  16  years. 

Our  Inventive  genius,  combined  with  un- 
Ihmted  opportunity  in  a  free  land,  have  given 
the  average  American  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life  than  have  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  people  since  the  world  began. 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture.  Many  of  our 
people  think  its  beauties  will  continue  for- 
ever. They  are  unaware  of  the  dangers  that 
are  ahead. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  we  have  taken  too 
much  for  granted.  We  are  too  complacent. 
We  talk  of  our  rights  but  have  forgotten  oxir 
obligations. 

Instead  of  considering  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Nation  we  have  become  selflsh.  We 
seek  special   privUeges  and   advantages  tor 
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arUI  Anally  baeoaw  totally 
OoTsnuaaat  for  tbatr 

Wbot  art  f»aa  Amarteaaa  to  dot 

To  boM  tba  Una  la  Aaianea  wa  mtist  bare 
a  total  mohllltotinn  of  all  tbe  moral  forcaa. 

Our  cborabaa  moat  ba  the  armorlaa  of 
trained  battalions  of  men  and  women  work- 
ing for  God  and  country. 

Tbe  battaUoas  muat  be  formed  Into  armiea 
under  couragaoua  and  righteous  leadersblp. 
With  flags  flying,  they  muat  march  forward 
to  fight  tha  arils  which  endanger  our  cctin- 
try. 

Hen  and  aooMB  of  tha  ifeMoh  should 
take  an  intalUfMt  and  laOHaat  part  In 
govenunaat.  Tes.  I  oiaan  take  part  In  poll- 
tlca.  becauae  clean,  honest  polities  Is  tha 
foundation  of  good  government. 

Wa  asoBl  flg^t  big  and  eostty  oaatrallaad 

kt.    Wa  moat  oppoaa  eootrola  and 

kitoa  tbcy  daatroy  freedom. 

Wa  auiat  wage  relent  lass  war  against  thoaa 
who  arould  weaken  tha  moral  fiber  of  our 
people,  tha  racketeer,  tbe  cblaeler,  and  tha 
law  evader. 

We  must  drive  out  of  office  thoaa  polltl- 
dana  whoaa  objective  U  personal  gain  and 
parsoaal  power,  not  public  Mrvlce. 

We  moat  fight  latolaranca,  bigotry,  decep- 
tion, and  salflabaaaa. 

Wa  want  a  Ood-lHllBC  aatlon  eompriaad 
of  paopla  wbo  praotlea  lovo  aad  good  will. 

We  want  peace  on  earth.  Tbto  aaa  ba 
brought  about  by  s|waaflli^  raUgloa 
tbrougbovt  tba  world. 

tloa.    Tbay  aboold  guide  governmental  ac- 
ttvniaa. 

Wbat  wa  need  to  oooraga  and  faith.     We 
tbe  courage  aad  fattb  «Fe  get  from  God's 
Wa  moat  loam  tba  truth   through 
atudy  of  tbo  Balj , 

H'l 

-Tfe 

y  or  aostotty 

of  tba  daap  rallgioaa  eoo- 
netbai  of  tbo  WttUMB  Ptnna.  tba  Muhien- 
Mi  IIM  OoBvaUa. 


ever 


We  muat,  aa  tndlvldaato.  Nve  so  w«  may  ba- 
I  Vtrttually  fit  and  ■natal ly  quaaflad  to 
We  moat  all.  wtUiagly  and 
obey  tha  laws  of  God 


With  faith  we  can  preserve  American  lib- 
erty and  bring  peace  Into  the  world. 

All   faiths   have  done  so   much   to   bring 
tha  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  ta- 
ef  God. 

A  Catbolic  wroU  Lead.  Kindly  Light.  A 
Prcabytarlaa  wrou  Sock  of  Agea. 

Ifartln  Luther,  the  founder  of  tbe  Luther- 
an Church,  wrou  A  Mlgbty  FUrUesa  la  Our 
God. 

A  Mftbodtot  wrou  Jaaua.  Lover  of  If y  SotU. 

An  %>tooopallaB  wrote  All  Hall  the  Powar 
of  Jesus"  Name 

A  Jew  arrote  "The  Lord  to  my  shepherd.  I 
shall  not  want.** 

Thaae  have  been  a  light  of  lova  la  sadatsa 
our  laqdration  in  Joy. 

Let  us  elaansa  our  hearts  of  every  Jaalnmf, 
hatred,  and  diaoord.  and  turn  our  baarta  tc^ 
ward  God. 

May  the  Lord  help  us  to  curb  the  drift  of 
o\u-  country  toward  the  bondage  of  the  state. 
Because  from  that  bondage  there  Is  no 
return. 

Yes.  there  Is  hope.  But  let  as  remember 
that  men.  In  order  to  have  freedom,  had 
faith.  They  practiced  "it  U  better  to  suffer 
for  doing  right  than  for  doing  wrong."  They 
wanted  to  ba  on  God's  side. 

The  lato  Sol  Blooi.  a  ytot  aatborlty  on 
the  Anarleaa  Ooastttnttoa,  waa  so  right 
when  be  said.  "God  and  one  Is  the  majority." 

Let  us  all  be  a  part  of  that  majority.  Let 
each  of  us  practice  Christian  dtlzenahlp  la 
otir  own  community. 


A  Report  to  Wisconain't  Great  Metfical 
ProfessJoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  October  14  (legislative  dap  of 
Thursday.  October  13),  1949 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rxcoio  a  report  to  Wisconsin's  great 
medical  profession. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R»cobd, 
as  follows: 

A  Rxpoar  to  Wiacoaanis  Gssat  ilniwot 


"What  haa  the  flrat  ssssinn  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Oongraas  done  with  reapect  to  Wlacoa- 
sin's  phyalclana.  dentists,  and  nurses?" 

Thto  to  a  quoatlcMi  which  might  rightly  ba 
aakad  by  all  practitioners  of  medical  arta 
la  tba  Wsilgui  Bute. 

I  woold  like  to  present  tberef  ore  a  summary 
of  soaie  of  tba  moat  important  actions  taken 
by  your  ConfroH  from  January  to  mld-Oc- 
tobv  1M8.  Of  course,  when  Coogre«  ra> 
oonvaaaa  next  year,  it  will  pick  up  the  looaa 
ends  where  It  left  off  and  wUl  continue  Ita 
work  on  many  pieces  of  still  pending  legla- 
latloa. 

■aiacnoM  or  taosoAjnsAnoN  plam  ho.  i 
1.  Parhapa  tbe  laoat  Important  single  actioa 
taken  by  tba  Coagraaa  was  its  overwheiminf 
rajaetkm  of  the  PraaMaatl  Baorfmntaatloa 
Flaa  He.  1.  We  felt  tbat  tbto  atfiaBM  would 
have  bean  a  daadvoas  stepping  stone  to- 
ward social  lasd  atadlcins.     Tharafora  botb 
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helped  to  defeat 


I  are  over' 

streamlin 

It 


Republicans  and 
It. 

Althoogb  my  coUeagoea  aad 
vheUnlncly  in  faaor  of 
tng.  acoBoay.  aad 
that  thto 
-which  would  bava  act  np  a  Cabtaot  De- 
partment of  Welf  ve  undoubtedly  andR'  tbe 
leading  advocate  of  sodailaed  laedictne — 
I  partlcaiar  MorpHBtMllon  plan 
bava  aaaad  a  taxpayer^  dtmt.  On 
r.  It  would  bava 
lU  In  tbe  kaig  laa  to  tbe 
people  both  In  kwa  of  fraadom  aa  w^  aa  ta 
costs  of  medical  bureaucracy. 


Prevloualy,  In  tbe 
1  batw  ccportad 

all 
phyalrtana.  deettott.  < 
county  dental 
enta  ot  hospitals  Mb.,  aadonfag  aiy  vote  in 
oppoaitton  to  nwagaiilMtluii  Plan  Mo.  1. 

I  should  like  to  quote  tram  a  few  of  theae 
teaaae  tboy  aup|toit  aiy  po- 
fliy  laa*.  bat  rattov  be- 
tbay  andence  inaia  innfa  thlnlrtng  on 
tbto  vital  toaoe: 

A  ptayaldan  in  Maiabfleld  writes: 

T  am  very  pleaaed  to  get  your  letter  and 
In  b^ialf  of  the  medical  profeaaton  in  this 
area.  I  wtoii  to  tbank  you  vary  mvich  for  your 
vote  OB  Beuigaul— tlon  Plan  Ito.  1. 

-1  am  alao  glad  to  see  that  you  are  putting 
up  a  good  fl^t  to  try  tc  bold  down  Govern- 
ment spending  and  boost  the  Hoover  Com- 
mlailnn  1 1  n«.-....p-**~.  i  ts^tae  it  to  a 
vary  dtoeoan^Hc  ^— ^W'.  ■>  >«m*  n  looks 
that  way  to  us  bac^  boaaa.  but  we  are  pulling 
for  you  vary  hard.** 

A  prominent  ofBdal  of  the  American  Den- 
tal AaaoctaUon  in  Watertown.  ^la^  writes: 

** Juat  a  Uae  to  thank  you  for  your  rote  of 
cuaapproval  to  Baocgantaatlna  Flaa  Ito.  1 
to  aaUbUab  a  OaWnet  Depaitoawt  of 
fare.  It  is  my  flrai  oplwlon  tbat  ya«r 
waa  to  the  best  totareata  of  tbe  AaMrlcaa 
public." 


■QomaL  am  laciaLATiOH  roa  aaocBi  st«tk 
a.  A  aaeond  major  actioa  of  the  Eighty- 
fcwt  r>,m»gim^'  flrat  aasiAoa  waa  to  liberalise 
tba  Hoapltal  Sonay  and  dmatructioa  Act. 
Tbroutfbout  Wtocaoatn  I  bava  beard  from 
H^mT^iir  -  iift#aMBBU.  tram  cba^bara  of 
OBBMaarce.  from  pbyrlrtaas  and  otbara  potat- 
tng  out  that  tbto  or  that  little  town  ot  SJXX) 
or  104)00  or  largor  cannot  poasibly  collect 
anot«h  funds  by  Itsdf  to  aipand  Its  sorely 
IMOMiiil  madical  fadUttea.  Ondar  tbto  aaw 
law.  a  oopf  of  wbicb  to  gtodly  available  froaa 
laola  BfUto  will  belp  carry  aa  In- 
load  of  bd^ital  aid. 
•oOAUzan  uTSKsam  LBcisumosr  msLr  wtils. 

9.  Now.  wbat  about  tbe  actual  aodaUaed 
medicine  lagtolatlon?  Tbe  anawcr  to  that 
both  Senate  and  Bouae  coaia 
pletad  tbelr  studiaa  of  tba 
tlon  which  wouM  set  up  Federal  compulsory 
health  insurance.  But  no  additional  com- 
mlttaa  action  has  been  taken. 

R  appears  tbat  tbe  oteiw helming  senU- 
ment  of  tbe  ABterican  poopla  tat  oppoaitioci 
to  socialized  med^etoa  to  begttaailag  to  totka 
effect  e .  en  on  hctetufare  strong  gupportera 
of  thto  aodallr  1  acbeme  Tes.  even  some  of 
the  moat  fervent  advocates  of  a  bureaucratic 
health  aet-up  have  now  Indicated  that  the 
PreaUtoafa  sodallaad  healtb  legislation  may 
ba  ilMNod  ta  IMft  aad  biid  om  fcr  rrta- 
trodoetion  ta  tba  Bgbty-second 


BTKs  mw  aocxAL-aaccarrr 

4.  Of  interest  to  all  of 
vrlll  ba  old-age  security 
been  paassd  by  the  House  of 
In  tbe  form  of  H.  B.  0000.    This  htiga  Mi- 
bill  wbicb  wlU  ba  studied  In  detail  by 

XCV— App. 


the  Senate  Pinanoe  Conunlttee  affects  so 
many  areas  of  old-age  panalona  aad  aid  to 
needy  children  and  to  widow,  etc.,  aa  to 
make  It  impoasible  to  anamiarlaa  brtofly. 
liost  of  us  recognise  tba  baportaaea  of  Ub- 
tahlng  the  preamt  plttMly  low  paaMstoa 
of  02S  and  $35  a  montb  pidd  to  old  fOika. 
But  there  are  so  many  controrerslal  featurea 
in  thto  huge  bill  tbat  It  will  require  tbe  very 
doae  atudy  of  awnhera  of  tha  Senate. 


S.  AaoMMr  aM)ar  tadl  mmetaA  was  &  1«68 

f  or  aM  to 

for  atadent  phy 

gtoaera.  etc.    Tbto 

Public     Health     Service     Act 

paaaed  the  Senate  on  September  SS  and  to 

now   pending   befcve   the   Hcmse   Interstate 


iffBwxij,aaaopa  aaaLTB  azua 
Still  pending  before  the  Senate  BzacutlTe 
Bqiendlturca  Committee  to  8. 0000.   Tbto  biU 

tlon  for  a  united  airdlrtl  admlntotrattan 
wtiich  would  take  over  all  tunetiaaa  of  tbe 
Cnlted  States  Public  Health  Serrioe  aa  wcU 
aa  boapttals  now  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 

Anothar  bCll  p^Mllag.  thto  time  on  tba 
House  sUe.  H.  R.  4874.  would  create  a  b^iar- 
ttoan  aeven-member  commission  to  survey 
hospital  aiul  medical  caza  in  the  United 
Statea  and  to  report  flndtngs  and  reoonunen- 
datlons  to  the  Congrees  within  18  montha. 


tr  WT  oaLWAnoM  to 


TO  TOV 


I  hope  to  prepare  other  sxunmarles  from 
time  to  tlaae  during  the  remainder  of  tba 
■gbty-flrat  PiMgiias  I  feel  it  to  tba  obtt- 
gatlon  of  a  laglslwtor  to  report  to  bto  eon- 
stttaeBlB  aad  portknlsly  to  tbat  fltaie  group 
of  men  aad  wooMn  who  have  detotad  tbatr 
Uves  to  tba  beallng  arU.  Tea,  Wtoeonaln's 
medical  profeasian  which  has  pioneered  In 
voltmtary  syatttas  for  medleal  taafranre  and 
wbldi  tow  coatritJlad  taaaasaaoMHy  to 
wrrH"*'  reaeareh  deasrvea  pvtleidar  attaa- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  aiyself  or  any  other 
legtolator. 


A  rana  iHiaMTaa 

America  has  achieved  tha 
standards  of  any  large  nation  in  tba  arorld 
and  our  progress  to  due  in  large  part  to  tba 
ftatdom  of  our  madtrsJ  proiHalaa. 

I  have  bopea  tbat  we  In  the  Coagraaa  wfll 
never  loaa  i^t  of  that  fact  but  wia  sliiw* 
to  aver  aakaaoa  tbat  ftiadoai  aad  to  pro- 

in  a  free  American  medirlne. 

:TBXT  must  RiST 


acnvs 

One  of  the  vital  oondUBlona  which  has 
been  reached  by  more  and  more  pbyaJdana 
Is  thto:  Tbe  pceaent  artaitntatratlon  ta 
WMtitngton.  D.  C  Bteaia  to  ba  tataat  cm 
poriilBK  poUtica  Into  Ammcan  BMdldne. 
on  ■"•""g  what  waa  heretofore  a  purely 
private  profeasian  tbe  pawn  of  Pederal  tou- 
reaoerats.  Moreover,  there  are  many  ad- 
aktntotratlon  Senators  and  Bepreaentativaa 
wbo  aeem  eager  to  further  tlito  proeesa  of 
pu^idag  polities  tnto  medletne." 
TboB  America^  pbysidaaa  oonctade: 
*Tbe  only  way  by  wbicb  we  can  keep 
polltlra  from  currupting  aiadirina  to  liy  otok- 
tag  sure  toat  we  pbystctaas  play  aa  acttva 
role  la  politlea.  In  otttor  words,  tn  1950 
away  Seaatora  and  Bepreseatattvca  will  ba 
up  for  reelection  wbo  are  attber:  (a)  com- 
Bsltted  to  support  sodaBasd  laedicine:  or  (t? ) 
cosnmltted  to  flgbt  agatost  It.  If  wa  aDow 
poi|ti«^iiTi<t  who  favor  walattawl  u>e<lk.lna  to 
ba  reelected  to  public  cAea.  ebvlonsiy  we  are 
bT  oar  apatby  eauatag  ttoa  «lownfan  of  Hbm 
at 
If  on  tba 


conaelentloaB  public  servanta.  tben  we  will  In 
effect  be  helping  oar  own  ptofasilon. 

**We  are  aeleatlsta  as  well  aa  practivloners. 
Ordtnarily  we  dtolike  all  thou^  of  gettlag 
mtsed  up  In  politics.  But  tba  administra- 
tion has  given  us  no  altaraatlve.  It  haa 
axmotmeed  its  Intention  to  purfs  tree-enter- 
prise  Seaators  and  Rapreseatattvcs,  to  purge 
oppoBonta  of  the  TafI  llafltoy  tow.  to  purge 
fHi»«—  of  atnlallBBd  BMdlclaa.  If  we  want 
to  show  our  asop  Isallngs  on  tbeas  toaoss.  tt 
to  up  to  US  to  ataad  by  tba  laaa  wbo  bava 
stood  by  our  madteal  profasalon  aad  wbo  ta 
turn  have  stood  by  tba  system  of  fraa  cbolea 
bv  tbe  Asaerlcan  peo|de  of  tlistr  own 
pbysletaaa  aad  dentfeto." 

OONCX.CSIOV 

Tbat  in  summary  to  the  conclusion  being 
reacbad  by  more  aad  aiora  pbyaietotfia  aa  tba 
MSO  alacttoa  battlaa  appsoacb.  aad  I  say: 
aaore  power  to  tbaat.  X  hope  to  bear  furtbor 
from  our  doctors  on  tbatr  probicBia.  on  ways 
acd  means  by  wbi^  X  ean  be  of  service  to 
them  and  to  their  aaaoetotaa. 

'»'*»*'' *^»  very  much  for  your  kind  attention 
totbtorqxart. 


roimliiiiiiii  Review  aad  Digest  of  tko 
Visa  Work  of  the  DcfMvtBeat  of  Stali 
and  tike  ForeisB  Serrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  KXW  T< 


HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  KLEDi.  Mr.  Speaker,  moat  of  us 
have  reqoests  for  asRtetuiee  in  taDonlgra- 
tion  and  intemattooal  trarel  matters, 
and  in  my  offlce  they  ccnstitute  more 
than  half  of  all  the  cases  in  which  my 
aid  tfr^ooHSlitk 

tifCB  after  maof  jtmn  paints  of  con- 
fustng  obliqueness  continue  to  require 
my  teiqifaoning  to  one  of  the  afwiciea 
baTtnc  jurisdiction  for  clarlflesUon. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  gratifica- 
tion that  I  found  in  the  Department  oi 
State  Bulletin  for  October  10.  Id40— 
volume  XXL.  No.  536 — a  sefaoiarly  and 
oomprdWTLsive  re^'iew  and  digest  of  tbe 
▼isa  woKk  of  tbe  Department  of  State  aad 
the  POrdcn  Servioe. 

The  article  is  written  by  Mr.  Eliot  B. 
Oootter.  assistant  chief  of  tbe  Visa  Dt- 
Ti&ion.  a  gentleman  known.  I  believe,  to 
every  one  of  as  and  to  our  ofBce  staffs. 
His  unfailing  courtesy  and  patience  and 
great  knowledpa  has  made  our  oflkial 
duties  easier  on  many  occasions. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  this 
«nrBfnt  article  In  the  Bkokd,  where  I 
am  nne  tt  will  prove  useful  and  helpful 
to  many. 
Vlaa  Wosx  or  tbs  Etoraancnrr  or  Oxaxs 


<By  mot  B.  Coultar) 

It  to  gesaraUy 

Tiatvwmi    uw  that   pcraitoBtoa  to    ^ 

eoantry  to  a  prlvltoge  granted  to  an  alien  aa 
dlatfagatobed  flnm  a  right  to  whlcb  be  to  in- 
herently entitled.  The  United  States  Gov- 
araaHBt  under  its  general  sovereign  axul 
twaatttiittiaial  powers,  has  enacted  nniiii  iiNto 
lawa  rdattaig  to  the  entry  and  departure  of 

Iftider  tta  lawB  of  tba  Qtottad 

m 


I 
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it  of  state   and   tta   omemm 

avriv*  tn  th« 

u    caer- 

tlmagfa  Um  liWMnr>  or  r»- 

at  tta 
Uao  8wto»  1 
•rtar  IbtT  ant**  in  Um  Unt>»d  gUt**. 

;  fm6tr  th*  tew  ta  vtia 
tte  tecta  and  for  f— tli- 
I  flf  law  rclaOnc  to  tba  < 
cation  of  appHcanti  for  vtaaa.  Tb* 
mont  b^  raparrlaory  iioiMminilTllj  for  Imu-> 

tbo  law 


IB  an 
«l»  flootral:  (»)  tt 

mlta;  (c)  tba  iwiioiof 
and  <d>  eaOataratlaa  wKb  0 

th*  Department  and  oCb«r 


ALisws  lavmna  bt  law  to  uxn  rtuAa  oa 
onm  BoccMawTAnow 

■aetloB  SO  of  tb*  Allan  BagMratlae  Act. 
1»40.  proTldaalnpwtttMt: 

"Any  aUan  aaaitet  to  aBftar  tha  United 
Stataa  wbo  does  not  preaant  a  Tlaa  (czcef>t 
la  aemtancy  eaaaa  daftncd  by  tbe  Secretairy 
•(  lata) ,  a  raantry  parmlt.  or  a  border  croaa- 
bcm  MatnttfleatlOB  cant  iliaU  bo  excluded  from 
■rtiiilaaliiii  to  tbe  Ubltad  Stataa.'* 
f  •  Under  the  foregoing  pro'riatop  of  law. 
Hm  requirement*  may  be  waived  In  Indi- 
vidual caaes  arising  at  a  port  of  entry  In- 
voiTlng  an  emergency,  aa  In  tbe  caee  of  a  non- 
tmatfgraat  arrlTtng  wttbout  a  tranalt  rlaa  or 
a  retomlng  r«tdant  alien  airinnc  wltboat 
a  nea  or  reentry  permit.  pro>eided  Juattflable 
leaeoao  o<  an  emergency  ehanoiv  eztat  for 
bla  f ailwre  to  obtain  rjcb  tfoeuBMBtatlon.  A 
number  of  general  emergency  walvera  ot  non- 
;  documentation  bare  been  granted, 
a  walrer  exists  for  Canadian 
citizens  and  Brltlab  sobJecU  domiciled  in 
Canada  wbo  eater  tbe  United  Stataa  tempo- 
rarily for  a  brief  period.  This  walrer  la  in 
effect  beeaoae  ot  tbe  great  rolamc  of  travel 
aeroaa  tbe  Canadian  border  wttb  wblch  arall- 

facllltles  are  unable   to 
tbus  ooostltutlnc  an  emcr- 

wairers  granted  for  non- 
aie  co»ered  ta  the  Vlaa  Begula- 

aMMted  IB  tbe  Federal 

to  tiae  and  are  subae- 
qwently  Ineorpofated  In  utle  22  of  tbe  Code 


deiieral  procedure 

In  general,  allena  are  reqtilred  to  obtain 
pecllled  documentattoa  from 
i|>ioiatl<'i  or  consular  oAoara 
to  praasnt  sucb  doeamentatlon 
wlaen  they  epplT  to  tbe  immlgratkm  autbor- 
Itles  at  a  port  of  entry  tn  tbe  United  StaiH 
for  permlailon  to  enter  for  sucb  period  and 
under  soeb  conditions  as  tbe  Immigration 
atid  WamiallMtlnn  BeiTlie  may  Unpoee  under 
tbe  appUiMi  inuiip«tiaB  lawa  and 
regulattaiaa. 

Adtmnimfe  of  Hta  doeummtatUxu 
Tbe  vlaa  documientatton  requlrrl  by  law 
la  balpTul  to  tbe  United  atatsa  niiiMUBiiin 
by  redncinc  detantton  eoeu  at  porta  ot  entry, 
by  provldlac  «»  OHtartr  jrocedure  for  deter- 
mlnlng  the  elMilflaatton  of  an  alien  and  bis 
qiMlttfflittnra  Widar  tbe  immigration  tews 
and  by  prortdlilfl  ■nilibla  security 


to  tbe  United  SUtes.  It  is 
the  alien  hiaself  stnce  the 
of  a  visa  fadUtatae  examination 
and  poaatbie  admission  at  the  port  of  entry. 
Tbe  refvml  of  a  vlaa  to  an  anqual'Oed  appU« 
cant  obvlatae  a  oaeleaa  Journey  to  a  port  at 
entry  In  the  United  SUtee  and  the  expense. 
bardiMpi.  and  em^wmuament  incident  to 
such  a  trip. 

CiMrtJteawon  0/ aHens 

All  aims  coailat  to  the  United  States  are 
ctswlfted  under  tbe  provisions  of  secuon  3  of 
Act  of  1924.  aa  antended.  as 
unless  they  come  wltbln  an 
ot  "nonimmigrants"  sped- 
lad  In  that  Motion. 

NonimmtffrantB 

"nm  cataporlaa  off  nonimmigrants  enumer- 
ated ta  aeutluu  t  at  the  Immigration  Act  of 
193t.  as  amended,  are  briefly  as  foUows: 

*.  Oovsmment  odkrtel.  bla  family,  servants. 


Toortet  or  vlattar  for  buslneas  or  pleas- 

tbroogb     tbe 


2. 
tve. 

3.  Transit 
United  Statee. 

4.  Aa  alien  tewfully  tn  tbe  United  Sutes 
wbo  goes  In  transit  from  one  part  of  the 
United  Statee  to  another  through  foreign 
eaBUgaoai  territory. 

i.  Wmtmom  (or  atrman)  entering  the 
United  States  In  pursuit  of  his  calling. 

9.  Treaty  alien  entering  the  United  States 
solely  to  carry  on  trade  between  the  United 
Statee  and  the  country  of  which  be  is  a 
national  under  the  proTMons  of  a  treaty  of 
MMMMree  and  navigation  and  bis  wife  and 
Ma  onmarrted  children  under  21  years  of 
age; 

7.  Repreeentatlve  of  a  foreign  government 
la  or  to.  or  an  cAeer  or  employee  of.  an  in- 
ternatkmal  organteatlon  deslgnsted  by  Bx- 
ecuttve  order  pursuant  to  the  International 
Organisation  Immunities  Act  and  the  fam- 
ily, attendants,  servants,  and  employees  of 
sucb  representative,  officer,  or  employee. 

Visa  Documentation  of  Nonimmlgranta 

A  dlp.r-matlc  visa  is  granted  to  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  of  a  foreign  country 
or  to  a  person  coming  within  a  limited 
category  of  Individuals  specified  in  the  diplo- 
matic-visa regulations.  Such  a  visa  Is 
granted  to  the  alien  as  a  nonimmigrant 
imder  aecUon  3  (1>.  3  (3).  or  3  (7)  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924.  as  amended,  if  the 
te  Homing  to  the  United  States  on 
tar  hte  toremment.  or  as  a 
nonimmigrant  vndar  aoetton  3  lii  of  the 
act  if  be  Is  coming  to  the  United  Statee 
for  personal  reasons. 

An  official  visa  is  granted  to  an  official  of 
a  foreign  government  (other  than  a  person 
entitled  to  a  diplomatic  visa)  as  a  nonim- 
migrant under  section  3  (1)  of  the  act  if 
coming  to  the  United  Statee  on  official  busl- 
neea  for  his  government  or  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant under  section  3  (2)  or  3  (3)  of  the 
act  If  be  u  mnitng  to  tbe  United  States  for 
personal  reaeona. 

A  pesaport  visa  Is  granted  to  a  tourist  or 
temporary  visitor  as  a  nonimmigrant  iinder 
aeettem  3  (2)  of  tbe  act:  to  a  transient  alien 
as  a  nonlnunlgrant  under  section  3  (3)  of 
the  act:  to  a  treaty  alien  as  a  nonlmml> 
inat  ttDder  section  3  (0)  of  the  act:  and  to 
an  interna tlonal-crganlaatUwi  oOclal  aa  a 
nonimmigrant  under  aectlon  S  (7)  of  tbe 
act 

A  limited-entry  certlflcata  Is  grantsd  to  an 
alien  leefclng  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a 
i  temporary  visitor  for  a  period 
10  dafa,  with  the  intention  of 
"OOffk  tfea  port  ot  arrival,  as 
la  the  eaee  of  a  UMOgh  pamsngir  on  a  vse- 
sel.  landing  temporarily  for  sightseeing  ptu- 
poem  white  the  remel  te  la  port. 

A  nontmldsat  alien's  border-crossing  iden- 
card  Is  lieued  to  a  Canadian  eltiasn 


or  Brltl^  subject  domiciled  in  Canada  or 
to  a  Mexican  citizen  who  has 
make  frequent  vlslU  to  the  United 
not  u)  exceed  29  days  each,  as  In  the 
of  persons  residing  in  border  communltlea. 
A  traaslt  certificate  Is  Issued  t'>  an  alien 
to  enter  the  United  Statee  on  a  alagte 
in  continuous  tranalt  to  a  foreign 


A  craw  Hat  vlaa  la  granted  on  a  crew  list  to 
cover  tbe  aUen  members  of  the  crew  of  a 
vesael  or  aircraft,  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
Statee  .olely  tn  ptirsult  of  their  calling. 

Procedxire  To  Be  Followed  by  Nonimmigrant 
Visa  Applicant 

An  alien  deelrlng  to  come  to  tbe  United 
Mates  as  a  nonimmigrant  may  apply  to  the 
American  consular  odtoer  in  the  district 
where  the  applicant  *  residing  for  a  stiltable 
Tlaa  or  other  documentatlcn.  The  burden 
of  establishing  sdmlsalbUlty  la  placed  by 
section  22  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924 
upon  tbe  alien.  An  alien  Is  therefore  re- 
quired to  show  by  approprteta  evidence  that 
he  comes  within  tbe  nonimmigrant  category 
claimed  by  him.  that  he  Intends  and  will  be 
able  to  proceed  to  some  country  other  than 
the  United  Statee  upon  the  termination  of 
the  temporary  period  for  which  the  Immi- 
gration authorities  may  admit  him.  and  that 
he  holds  Tslid  documentation  which  will  en- 
able him  t-  entar  the  country  to  which  he 
intends  to  proceed  after  departing  from  the 
United  States.  The  applicant  miist  also 
show  that  financial  provision  has  been  made 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  his  Jcxirney  and 
return  abroad. 

Temporary  Employment  In  the  United  States 
An  alien  may  not  accept  employment 
while  ir  the  United  States  as  a  temporary 
visitor  unless  permission  has  been  obtained 
from  the  immigration  authorities.  He  may 
not  obtain  a  visa  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing temporary  employment  unless  he  estab- 
lishes that  he  is  a  person  of  outstanding 
distinction  tn  his  line  of  work  and  Is  com- 
ing to  a  temporary  position  calling  for 
ability  of  such  distinction. 

Domestic  Servanta 
An  alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  a  domestic  servant  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  Immigrant  but  may,  be  granted  a  nonim- 
migrant visa  when  coming  to  the  United 
States  und«r  section  3  ( 1 )  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1M4  ae  a  servant  tn  the  household 
of  a  foreign-government  official,  or  under 
section  3  (7)  of  the  act  as  a  servant  In  tbe 
household  of  an  Intematlonal-organlzatton 
official,  or  under  section  3  (2)  of  the  act  as  a 
visitor  when  accompanying  an  employer  who 
Is  coming  to  the  United  Ststes  on  a  tempo- 
rary vUlt,  provided  the  servant  will  depMart 
from  the  United  States  with  or  before  his 
employer. 

Studenu  and  Trainees 

Studenta  and  trainees  under  a  recognized 
training  program  may  accept  employment 
after  permission  In  each  case  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  immigration  authorities. 

Exchange  Visitors 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  United  Statee 
Information  and  Kducatlonal  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  an  exuting  United  Statee  agency  or 
reputahto  institution,  public  or  private,  may 
file  appdeatloa  on  form  D6P-37  with  the  De- 
partment of  Stata  for  dealgnatlon  of  a  pro- 
gram imder  tU  sponsorship  as  an  exchange 
vlaltor  program.  If  the  application  ts  ap- 
proved, a  serial  number  is  assigned  to  tbe 
program  and  tbe  American  consular  oOcea 
concerned  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  are  notincd.  An  exchange 
visitor  under  a  dealgnated  program,  whether 
a  student,  trainee,  teacher,  gueet  instructor, 
profeeaor.  or  leader  in  a  field  oC  specialized 
knowledge  or  aklll.  may  then  apply  to  a  con- 
sular oOteer  for  a  visltur's  visa  under  section 
3  1 2)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 
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It  alien  te  l 

tbe  oountty  to  which  be 

, ii  vaBd  for  at  leaat  «B  daya 

beyond  tbe  explratlbn  of  ttte  period  for  whkft 
be  eeeCB  entry.  If  a  paaspcrt  is  not  obtain- 
as  tn  tbe  ease  at  a  "Matdeee"  parson. 
Bt  a  travel  doenmmrt  In  Beu  of 

able,  any  other  travel  duiBiswl  in  tteu 
tbereof.  which  is  mild  for  entry  Into  a  for- 
eign cuuutx;  after  a  starta  the  United  I 

Validity  ot 


4.  If  the  alien's 
et  at  October  18. 
to 


um  IB  .  'jplylBg  to 
latapiortof 


to  be  vend  for 
autboti- 


mhe  trent  the 
tbatthei 

amnt  eontltttaes  to  be  vaUd  for 
botttevteamayi 


IB  the 


•  valid  form 
date  of  teanaaeelf 
al^en  te  a  national 

Ttaa  partod  of  valdl^  of  • 
tela  to  the  tenfCH'of  an  alien's 
UBltad  aialaa.    This  stay  is 
the  flrat  iBataaec  by  the 
thorttlee  ar  the  time  cf 

made  to  the  liamlp-stlnn  anthotlttaa.  uauaHy 

BevaddattOB  of  Tteaa 
Under  certain  eondltians.  a  vMtor^ 
guy  be  revalidated  by  the  oAea  <d 
tat  (Me  in  ip**^»»t  aa  appUcatlaB  tor 
during  a  furtbar  period. 


at 
ibyfOReor 
at 
advocata.) 
Sl  If  «be 

ram  the  Untied 
not  been  ipanta 

ILan  aUen  is  not  siibjeet  to  refoml  ot  a 
vtea  on  one  of  the  abave  gusmde  but  te  be- 
lieved to  be  iBBdmlarihle  taMo  the  United 
Statae  under  aectian  t  of 
Act  of  Fbhruary  S.  1S17.  m 
whole 


cal  dtf act.  the 
warn  the  alien 
Una  that  he 
the  UBltad 
port  cf  entry 
rary  entry  has 


Act  of  19M. 
wtthiB  the  tm- 


1.  First  ijeefaiiiw.  qp  to  H  percent  of 
the  q[Uota.  to- 
la) Ifcmben  of  lamHy  of  Unttad  Statm 
cftiaen  bnrtiaBd   by  aanBrtage  on  or  after 
January  1.  1MB,  and  pBianfa  of  a  ctt 
to  21  yeacB  of  age  or  oaa^.    (A  petttkm 
Form  I-ta  BHBt  he  flted  by 

0»  acmed  agrlCBltartete  in  quotaa  of  MO 


aftar  provMlaf  for  tha 

(a)  Mamlinr  of 
ful 


faatily  of  tew- 


granted  by  the  Attorney 


T^  Attorney  Oencral 
aaUkonty  undar  the  ninth  prorteo  to  i 
S  of  the  act  of  Iblauaiy  S.  1917. 
to  admit  lampnrsrily.  an 
b«  aiiitm  at  a  port  of  entry 
lary   *i*— *— *~     IT  the  Attorney 
upon  tbe  petttloa  of  aa  latetartM 
autiwriaea  tha  temporary  entry  of  aa 
m  ia  the  caee  of  aa  alien  aAlcted  with 

who  ihalns  to  eoase  to  tha  United 

for   treetBMBt.  tbe  Department   of 

to  advlaed  and  In  ton  nodflm  the  eon- 

wbo.  ft  mtteflcd  ttiat  tte  aUen 

BontnunlcraBt.  Biay  giant  a 


are  not 

guota  iounlgraats'*  «• 

Any 


ition  and 

M  of  the  AUen  llaglaUaHi-ai  Act. 

1940.  provMsa.  tn  part,  that  "Bo  vim  Aall 
hereafter  be  teaned  w>  any  aXtan  eeeklng  to 
enter  tbe  United  Statm  uatom  mfel  aUen  baa 
been  legtotaied  awl  llugimalated  tn  dupU- 
cate."  Seettan  M  of  the  net  prortdm.  in  part, 
that  "THo  gnrwlgn  gmctumant  oMdal.  or  mem- 
ber of  hto  tamny.  shall  be  taqutocd  to  be  reg- 
istered or  ftagerprtntcd."  Tbe  same  exemp- 
tlon  to  granted  to  ^tematlanal-organlBatlan 
«ai«t-w  and  the  i^emben  of  their  famlliea 
Heetlan  21  of  the  act  provldea.  tn  part,  ttiat 
Tt  ahall  l>e  the  duty  of  era;  alien  now  or 
hereafter  in  the  United  Statm  who  (1)  to  14 
years  of  age  or  oMer.  (2)  liae  otA  been  regto- 
tered  or  fingerprinted  under  section  SO.  and 
(3)  remalna  tn  tbe  United  Statee  for  20  dars 
or  longer,  to  apply  for  legtoAiattiwi  and  to  be 
fli«erprtnted  before  tbe  captratlan  of  such 
SO  days.-* 

Under  the  above  requtesBMBEta.  all  vtoa  ap- 
ptlcanta  other  than  forelgB  govamment  offi- 
mal-organiaation  "^^^^  and 
I  of  tbair  mfBtae  are  required  to 

I  aim  fta^mpetortad  in  oonnec- 

their  individual  ytoa  appltrstiona 

entry  eerttteatea.  aliens  ncneaiddanft  bordar- 

Ss.  and  allene  included  in  coilee> 

list  vlaaa,  aa  seamen  or  airmen. 

fsqnlred  to  be  lagMered  and  flnger- 

r  to  cBitry  hBt  an  aA]ect  to  sudi 

tf  ttiry  reaaato  In  the  United 

for  M  days. 


have 

top  QNiftXtflBtf  J 

applicants  to  tbe  ordv  of  ttieAr  priority. 
Fiiurity  among  nonpccCerenm  quota  inuni- 
grantt  to  granted  liy  regulatton  ee  foilows: 

1.  First  priority: 

|a|  AMan  mimfin  of  «ba  Oaitod 


fak  llemlMrof  I 
Statee  dtlaen  wliai. 
peter  to  Jaaaary  1. 194a.  and  1 
cbOdof  attaNad 
on  focm  I-IM  BBto*  he  fited  by 


rttii<heu 


of  MonimmlgiaBt 

may 
ktlon  in  any 
lowtag 

1.  If  tbe 
l^ant  atatui 

a.  If  tbe 
Statee  for  the 
ttoe  ''Tlilcb  will 

S.  n  tbeaUan'a 
to  the  p«diUe  to< 


Boninunl- 


united 
ta  aettvi> 


itiy  would  be  prelndiclal 

the   wartime 


UBUiiweiy 

Jc)  native  of  W« 
mborn  to  Canada,  the  Cbiml 
independent  country  of  tlie 
sphere:    Ills   wife   and    tmmenied 
under  18  years  of  age. 

(d)  ir^***—  or  piiiflaani  vAo  baa  carried 
on  hto  vocattan  ftar  S  yean  Immwttotely  pre- 
ccdmg  his  appOeatlan  and  wbo  to  ootntng  to 
tha  United  States  soMy  for  tbe  imtpom  of 
carrying  on  tUs  vocation. 

(e)  Stndsnt.  (Although  rtssriftHl  as  an 
tBsmlgrant.  a  student  at  leeat  U  ysan  of 
i«e  nwy  be  admlttad  into  the  UBltad  Ctotm 
for  a  temporary  partod  only  for  the  pnrpom  of 
study  at  an  educattonal  tnaUtutlon  app»o»ed 
by  the  Attcntey  General.) 

(f)  Ftarner  UBlted  Stat 

to  an  altan  or  tbe  lorn  of  United 

to  aa  abea  and  rartdsnce  to  a  foreign 
ooontry. 

jaet  to  the  aumartcal  reMztettona  of  tha 
quota  are  brtefty  aa  fQOa^: 
1.  Allen    bom    ta   Puvto    Bleo.    Guam. 

1.  Oertata  ft*^****' 
FBBrto  Bleo  (net  of  May  M  UM.  «4  Stat,  ei) . 

S.  Omtata  forsaar  United 
^H>  anrved  ta  tiK  armed  1  oroes  of  a 
state. 


ia  tbe  Umtad  Statm  aroMd  forces  between 
1.  Ittt.  and  Dawanher  SI,  IMS. 
(b)  Oartata  ratetivm  of  United  Stataa  vou 

parenta.  namanted  iataar  chOd.  and  unmar^ 
ded  minor  stepchildren.) 

<c)  *H'^fT»«w»  ^ho  served  bonorabiy  for  at 

1.  IMg.  and  Dsmmbsr  SI. 
not  having  voluntarily 
eerrioe  so  tang  as  they 
not  pliy  sir  ally  liiiiini  I'l  alert  So 
lea  and  pwy^dsd  that  tta 
form  at  a 
SI.  MtT. 


to  highly  destmbte  ta  tbi 

2.  Second  priortty: 

<a)  Allena  wbo  Ated  BC  form  of 
nary  vtoa  appUcattone  with  the 
of  State  butnesn  Mtf  1.  IMl,  and  June  90, 

dure,  provided  that  the  alton  tafocmad  a  eon- 
be  dmtead  to  lamalintta  to  tha  Unteed  Stataa. 

paate  are  tbom  BOt  anUttad  to  fiiat  or  aee> 
OBMl  priortty. 

Tt>  Be  FoUowed  by  Intending 


;to< 
epply  to  tbe 

of  tbe  UMKad 

of  forrtgn  residence.  In  the 
cam»  at  an  alien  chargeaibte  to  aa  overmib- 
ecrfhad  quota.  ^pllCBtlnB  tfHNiId  first  be 
wtMdtt  for  rsglirtratian  on  the  Balling  Hat  ot 
tbe  approprteta  quota.  Ttte  appileant  mnta 
then  wait  until  hto  turn  ta  reached  and  be  to 
caOad  by  ttm  oa^nk  to  wutkm  CorBtal  sk^U- 
catlon  (or  a 


r 
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tlM  Applicant. 


» 


I  OQt  of  tlwlr 
rHp0ctlTe  catc^jtlcki. 
to   U»e 


i' 


a  l»toB<l^  laaltrftnt 
Quota  Waraag  Ust 

at  a  qoota  tnmUcraiit  U 

1.  U  tb*  raftotrant  dies  or  abaadoiu  hla 

tBt«nttoo  to  laualcratc. 

a.  IT    tba    rcftetraDt    eaten    tba    Onitcd 

OBlawfuUr  or  tn  a  ttrnvanrf  ■>•<«■. 

ta  tlw  Uttar  eaae  vIhb  1m  antan  tlM 

at  tba  taOowttig  fUpwIiii : 

fa»  OiiiwiaBt   oAcial   oiMlar  aaetlon   t 
ID  of  tba  l—miatliiii  Act  of  ISM. 

(b»  T^Mpoiari  rlatUrva&m  wctton  S  (2) 


cC  tbc  act  m  pomUt  of  bis 
(d)  Traat7  alteo 


(•)  Intarcataoaal 
tr  aaetlOD  3  (7)  of  tka 
tt 


1  (») 

s  (•)  or 

on- 


to 
a   nonlmfilgrant   tn 
or  a«  a  rtattor  tor  urgent  rcaaona  azMl 
tba  facta  o<  tba  loyancy  to 
and  la  grantad  aaeb  doeu- 


apptj  to  tba  uotuK  tor  ret 
of  hii  naaM  on  tba  waiting  UM 


of  ttu 

flactloo  II  of  tba  Immlfratlon  Act  of  19M. 
prorutea  tbat  tba  aasval  liirf 
or  any  aaMMMllly  itaaB  h$  a 


bi  MM  bavtng  that  aaClODal 
Mftb  or  aaeaauj  la  attrtbvtebia 
to  a  particular  fljwuiaplm  ■!  area  twara  to  tba 
«  tntwiamna  la  eartjii— m  Vnttmd 
m  l>aA,b«t  that  tba 
auota  ataan  be  100.  Tbte  ratio  la 
Uia  aauoaal-ovlgbi  baala  lor  datermtnlac  tba 
A  PraiMMttlil  ptnclamattoa  la  re- 
mM*aa  after 
have 
by  tbaPatud  ftataa.    (A 


for 
la  tba 

Onttad  Willi  «■«■  at  MM.  aaeapt  tbat— 
I  a)  AcMM  aadiii  11  yeara  at  a«a  ebaU  be 

to  tbe  qxtota  of  tbc  native  country  of 
lytag  parent  or  of  the  father 
>ta  aeeoaapany  tbe  child. 
of  UM  donrtry  of  tba  ehOAt  titnh 
In  a 
country  A  mtmat  child  desiring  to 
pany  a  parent  «taa  to  entitled  to  nooqtiota 
or  pretercnce  status  may  be  charged  'to  the 
qoota  for  tbe  country  of  the  child's  birth 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  parent's  birth  tf 
wtU  enable  the  child  to  acoom- 


( b )  A  ^^t  may  be  charged  to  the  quota  of 
ha  hushend  if  tbe  nkontbly  quota  to  vhlch 
abe  wooM  cttltnarUy  be  cbvgeable  Is  ei- 
baoated.  proelded  she  to  accompanying  him. 
be  Is  entity  to  an  Immigration  visa,  and  the 
monthly  qi^du  to  which  he  to  chargeable  to 
not  exhausted. 

(c)  An  immigrant  bom  In  the  United  Statee 
wbo  bas  last  hto  United  States  cltlaenahlp 
itoaU  be  oooaMtered  as  haTtng  baan  bom  In 
tbi  country  of  which  be  to  s  citlaen  or  sub- 
ject, or  If  be  to  not  a  citiaen  or  subject  of 
any  country,  then  In  tte  country  from  which 
be  oomee.  which  means  the  country  of  hto 
residence  or  dooilclle. 

An  alien  buaband  wbo  to  a  lawful  perma- 
aeat  rasMant  of  tbe  Onltad  SUiee  may  go 
abroad  tai  order  to  confer  tipoa  hto  wife  and 
bto  minor  children  the  benrflu  of  hto  qiiota 
nattonaaty  If  they  are  to  accompany  blm  to 
tbe  United  States. 

An  alien  bas  the  burden  of  eatabUablag 
facu  which  will  enable  s  consular  aUtm  to 
lie)  Willi  bla  correct  qt  ou  claaatflcatkm. 

An  aUaa  at  the  Chlnaae  race,  ragardleea  of 
tbe  country  of  birth  to  chargesble.  If  s  quota 
Immigrant,  to  the  Chlneee  racial  quota 

An  alien  of  e  race  Indigenous  to  India.  If  a 
qoDCa  bBBlcrant,  la  ebargaable  to  tbe  quota 
for  Tnilli.  lageiillieai  of  tba  country  of  btrtb. 
Tba  nil n we  wtfa  of  an  iialnn  citizen. 
bowevar.  a  ratumliig  raaldant  Allan  aa  defliied 
ta  eeetkm  4  (b>  of  tbe  Immigrant  Act  of  1934. 
a  fbtneaa  or  Indian  minister  or  profeaeor  as 
B  aartlon  4  ( d  i  of  tbe  act.  or  a  Chl- 
or  iw^^wt  student  as  defined  In  eaetlosi 
4   4e)    of  tba  act.   to  entitled   to  nostquota 


aaHoaalfty 

flactloB  13  (a)  of  tba  Immtgratkm  Act  of 
tbat  iquota) 
by  tbd  eewtvy  flf 


Tba  term  "Xnitneee  person"  signifies  any 
peraon  wbo  haa  as  mucb  aa  one-half  Chlneee 
blood  and  who  to  eligible  to  naturalization 
under  section  109  of  tbe  Nationality  Act  of 
1040.  Tba  tarm  -parsona  of  raeea  indigenous 
to  India"  ■aana  any  paraon  wbo  baa  as  mucb 
as  oa»-lMtf  of  tbe  blood  of  a  race  Indigenous 
to  India  and  '  bo  la  eligible  to  naturalization 
uadT  eaction  MS  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1040. 

Tbe  act  alao  prorldea  tbat  any  quota  Immi- 
grant wbo  la  of  one-half  Chinese  blood  and 
ooa-half  tba  blood  of  a  race  Indigenous  to 
India  shall.  If  bom  in  India,  be  chargeable 
to  tbe  quota  for  India;  If  bom  In  China,  to 
tbe  quota  for  the  Chlnaee.  or  If  bom  In 
nettbar  of  tbaae  countries,  to  whichever  of 
tba  quotas  bas  tba  laast  applications  for  visas 
agatnat  It  at  the  time  the  application  for  a 
▼laa  to  made. 

Monthljf  limitmtion  on  th«  iMmmnc*  of  quota 

immicrutton  Mass 

11  (ft  of  tba  iBBilgratlon  Act  of 

■ball  ba  ISMMd  not 

10  pareent  of  tba  lamlyation 

Tleaa  lawiabia  under  any  quota  of  300  or  more 

la  any  ealendar  month. 

AUofm^nf  of  quota  number$ 

OOoaular  oOeers  throtigbout  the  world  re- 
port to  the  Department  qtiarterly  tbe  num- 
bar  of  qualified  applicants  under  tbe  varlotis 
quotas  according  to  tbe  dataa  of  raglstratton. 
wltboat  gletng^tba  names,  ssespc  tn  pref. 
reports  ftnmlab  Inf orma- 
tlea  on  tba  total  numtier  of  qualified  sp. 
pllcaats  tinder  tbe  Tarlotu  quotas  through- 


out the  world.  As  quota  numbera  bacoms 
avallabla.  tbey  are  allotted  to  consuU  for  the 
liisnitt  of  vlssa  to  fiisllflsd  appUssbta  who 
laglstaisd  prior  to  a  basis  dsto  sppUeabie  to 
all  consular  oAoes.  Therefore.  In  effect, 
quota  Immigration  vlsaa  are  Issued  on  a 
world-wide  priority  tMkSto  and  appUcanu  hav- 
ing tba  same  regtotration  date  at  any  oflles 
are  iionililirTi  at  tbe  eame  time. 


acFVSAX.  or  ntsriGaATioH  viaas 
Section  a  (f)   of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924  provldee  that— 

"No  immigration  vlaa  shall  be  tosued  to  sn 
Immigrant  If  It  appears  to  tbe  consular  oOloer. 
from  staumeou  in  the  application,  or  In  the 
papers  submitted  therewith,  that  the  Immi- 
grant to  Inadmissible  to  the  United  SUtaa 
under  tbe  Unmlgratlon  laws,  nor  shall  such 
Immigration  vlaa  be  tosued  If  the  application 
falls  to  comply  with  tbe  provlalons  of  the 
act.  nor  shall  such  immigration  vlaa  be  Issued 
If  the  consular  officer  knows,  or  has  reaaon 
to  t)elleve.  that  the  Immigrant  to  Inadmlaalbla 
to  the  Lnlted  States  under  the  Immigration 
laws." 

Grcundj  of  inadmiisibilit]/ 

Tbe  immigration  laws  (particularly  aec. 
3  of  tbe  Immlgrstlon  Art  of  February  5. 
1917.  ae  amended)  lut  various  categories  of 
excludsble  aliens,   includlncc  the   following: 

1.  Mentally  defective  aliens  (Insane  per- 
eona.  IdloU). 

2.  Paupers  and  vagrants. 

3  Otoeaaed  parsons  (persons  aiBlcted  with 
tuberculoal*  In  any  form  or  with  a  loath- 
aoms  or  dangerous  contagious  disease). 

4.  Mentally  or  physically  defective  allena. 
the  physical  defect  being  of  a  nature  which 
may  effect  the  sblllty  of  the  alien  to  earn 
a  living 

9.  Aliens  who  have  been  deported  from 
the  United  States  car  those  who  have  depart- 
ed to  avoid  or  evade  training  or  service  tn 
tbe  armed  forcee  of  the  Dnltstf  Slaass. 

0.  Allena  who  applied  fo  easnptlop  from 
military  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Sta  ea. 

7.  Crlmlnato  (persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  or  admit  having  committed,  a 
felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  In- 
volving moral  turpitude). 

5.  Pdygamtou. 

9.  Anarchtots.  Communtots.  and  other  po- 
litically undesirable  aliens  (aliens  who  at 
any  time  shall  he  or  have  been  a  member 
of  any  of  the  classes  excluded  under  thla 
category,  regardleas  of  their  present  clasal- 
flcatlon). 

10.  Prcatltutes  and  prcciirers. 

11.  Contract  laborers  (persons  induced,  as- 
stoted.  encouraged,  or  solicited  to  migrate  by 
offers  or  promises  of  emp.oyment.  The  con- 
tract labor  clause  applies  to  persons  coming 
to  accept  employment  predominantly  Involv- 
ing manu      Is'vjr). 

12.  Public  chargea  (persons  likely  to  be- 
come public  charges). 

13.  Persons  deported,  unless  authorization 
shall  have  been  granted  for  them  to  reapply 
for  admtoalon. 

14.  Persoiu  financially  aastoted  (persona 
whose  ticket  or  pasaags  to  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  another  unlesa  It  to  affirmatively 
shown  tbat  the  persons  do  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes  and  persona 
whose  ticket  or  passage  to  paid  for  by  a  cor- 
poraUon.  acaodatlon.  society,  municipality, 
or  forslcn  government). 

15.  Stowaways. 

1«.  Children  tmaccompanled.  not  coming 
to  one  or  t>oth  pi^renu  ( such  persons  may  t>e 
admitted  In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  if  In  hto  opinion  the  child  to  not 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge) . 

17.  Natives  cf  the  Asiatic  barred  sons,  ex- 
cept where  permitted  under  special  legtola- 
tlon. 

18  Illiterates  (except  aa  Indicated  In  the 
act  in  the  case  of  certain  relatlvea  of  persons 
in  the  United  Sutes). 
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10  Allans  applying  for  admlasion  from  for- 
olgn  ca«tlc«sns  territory  (tmleae  tbe  line 
wtilch  btwiglit  tbam  to  auch  territory  entered 
teto  osrtoln  agreementa  with  tbe  immigra- 
tkam  avtiMrtttej  or  unices  the  aliens  tiave 
llTSd  in  eueb  tartttory  for  3  years) . 

90.  Aliens  remored  from  the  United  States 
at  the  expenae  of  the  United  Statea  (unless 
permission  to  reapply  for  admlasion  to 
granted  to  tbem  by  the  Attpmey  Oeneral  and 
tbe  Secretary  of  State). 

21.  Allena  Inehgible  to  dtlzenahlp  (but 
such  psrsons  maf  apply  aa 
or  as  returning  rssldent  sllsns 
4  (b)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  or  as 
minlstMS  or  professors  under  sec.  4  (d). 
or  ss  stodanU  under  sec.  4  (e)  of  tbe  act). 

XI.  Aliens  whose  entry  would  bs  oontrsry 
to  tbe  public  safety  or  prsjtidlclal  to  tbe 
public  Interest. 


Seventh  proviso  to  section  3,  act  of  February 
S,  1917.  as  amended 

Under  the  ssrenth  provlao.  the  Attorney 
General  nuty  admit  an  excludable  alien  who 
to  returning  after  a  temporary  abeence  to  an 
unrelinqulabed  domcile  of  aeven  coDsecutlve 
years  in  tbs  United  Statas. 

Ninth  proviso  to  section  3.  act  of  1917.  as 
amended 
Under  the  ninth  proviso  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
to  admit  an  excludable  alien  temporarily. 

Tenth  proviso  to  section  3.  act  of  1917.  as 
amended 
Under  the  tenth  proviso  accredited  ofBdals 
of  forsl^  fovernmeuts,  their  families,  suites, 
and  gussta  are  exempt  from  the  excluding 
provlalona  of  the  act.  Thto  exemption  does 
not  apply  to  officiato  entering  the  United 
States  for  personal  reasons.  The  benefits  of 
thi«  proviso  have  l)een  extended  to  tnter- 
natlonal-organlzstlon  officials. 

WamiCX  KXCXTUiTIONS 

Wartbne  rsgulaUocs  govaming  tbe  entry 
and  departure  of  aliens  bsve  l>een  Issued 
under  tbs  authority  of  tbe  Presidential 
Proclamation  No.  2523  of  November  14.  1941. 
Issued  under  statutory  authority  of  the  act 
of  May  22.  1918.  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  21.  1941.  In  general,  these  regulatlona 
provide  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  whoee 
entry  into  the  United  Statea  would  t>e  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  interest.  The  regula- 
tions alao  provide  for  denial  of  permission 
to  depart  from  tbe  United  States  in  certain 

illfsa  spousea  and  alien  minor  children  of 

citiaen    members    of    the    United    States 

armed  forces 

The  act  of  December  28,  1945,  authorized 
for  a  period  of  3  years  the  admlssVm  wttboot 
documents  of  the  alien  spouses  and  minor 
children  of  citiaen  memt)ers  of  the  United 
States  armed  foreee.  The  act  exempted  the 
aliens  from  exclusion  ss  physically  or  men- 
tally defective  aliens  or  as  aliens  ineligible 
to  dtlaensbip.  The  act  expired  on  December 
38,  1948. 

Fianoies  or  flanois  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States 

Tbs  act  of  June  20.  1946.  aa  amsoded.  au- 
tborlasd  the  Issuance  of  visitors  visas  to  the 
alien  flanc^ea  or  flanc^  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  provided 
the  alien  was  not  subject  to  exclusion  from 
the  United  States  under  the  immigration 
laws  and  that  a  bond  was  furnished  to  cover 
the  cost  of  departing  tbe  alien  if  the  mar- 
riage should  not  take  place  within  3  months 
after  the  date  of  entry.  The  act  was  ex- 
tended and  amended  by  the  act  of  April  21, 
1949.  As  amended,  the  act  provided  that 
the  fianc^  or  flanc^  should  not  be  racially 
In^lglble  to  citlsenship.  should  arrive  in  the 
United  States  on  or  before  September  21, 
1949,  should  be  destined  to  the  United  States 
citizen  whom  she  or  he  personally  met  l)efore 


the  Issuance  of  ttas  slas  and  wbo  seited  bon- 
orabiy  in  the  arsMd  forces  of  tbe  United 
States  during  World  War  II,  and  should  t)e 
otherwise  artmlssffhlr  under  the  Immigration 
Isws.     Tlss  not  sqrtred  on  September  21.  1940. 

"*T*S  Of  TBS  CMTTSS  STATX8 

An  alien  who  Is  In  tbs  United  Statas  and 
wlM>  sntarsd  lllsgally  may  not  ftls  a  registra- 
tion form  at  an  Amsrlcan  consular  oOos. 

An  alien  charssabls  to  an  ovosubscrlbsd 
quota  may  not  spend  hto  waiting  time  for  an 
immigration  visa  in  the  United  Statee  and 
may  not,  therefore,  have  hto  priority  deter- 
mined by  a  date  earlier  than  bis  last  de- 
parture from  the  Unltsd  States.  Thto  pro- 
vision appliss  OMoept  wben  an  alien  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  Iswfully  as  a  non- 
immigrant prior  to  September  10,  1040.  amd 
who  has  remained  in  the  United  States  and 
was  permitted  to  register  at  an  American 
consular  office  prior  to  July  1,  1949.  If  such 
alien  subsequent  to  September  10,  1946.  pro- 
ceeded abroad  on  an  urgent  and  In-ief  visit 
and  reeotsred  tbe  United  States  as  a  non- 
Immigrant,  his  last  entry  to  considered  to  be 
the  date  on  which  he  last  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  Septemt>er  10.  1946. 

An  alien  in  the  United  States  who  Is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  petition  for  first  preference 
status  as  the  parent  or  hust>and  or  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  may  not  have  hto  first  preference 
priority  antedate  his  departtire  from  the 
United  States  unless  he  comes  within  one 
of  the  excepted  classes  of  aliens  whose  namea 
may  l>e  retained  on  a  watting  list  while  in 
the  United  States. 

DISPLACES   PtSSOWS 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  June  25.  1948, 
superseded   the   prertous   dl^daced   posons 

program  based  on  the  President's  directive  of 
December  22,  1945,  and  hto  directive  ol  Octo- 
ber 31.  194«. 

The  Dtoplaced  Persons  Act  provides  for  tbs 
establishment  of  a  Dtoplaced  Persona  Com- 
mlaslon  and  authorizes  the  issuance  of  im- 
migration visas  to  205.000  displaced  persons 
during  the  period  from  July  1.  1940,  to  June 
SO,  1950.  and  for  the  adjustment  of  status  of 
a  maximum  of  15.000  dtoplaced  persons  in  tbe 
United  States.  The  act  also  provides  for  the 
use  of  one-half  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
quotas  during  the  period  Indicated  for  the 
issuance  of  inunlgration  visas  to  cenain  psr- 
sons of  German  ethnic  origin. 

Eligible  displaced  persons 

(a)  Two  hundred  thousand  dtoplaced  per- 
sons who  are  eligible  under  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  Constitution,  who  en- 
tered Germany.  Austria,  or  Italy  tietween 
September  1.  1930.  and  December  22.  1945. 
and  wbo  on  January  1.  1948.  were  in  Italy  or 
in  the  American.  British,  or  PrentA  aones  of 
Germany  or  Austria:  or  sectors  of  Berlin  or 
Vienna,  or  who  tiavlng  resided  In  Germany 
or  Austria,  were  detained  or  had  to  flee  ss  a 
result  of  persecution  by  the  Nazi  Government 
and  were  on  January  1,  1948,  in  Germany  cur 
Aiistria  and  wbo  have  not  been  firmly  reset- 
tled. Visas  tosued  to  tbese  persons  will  tie 
ctiargsd  to  tbe  quota  for  tbe  cotintries  ctf 
their  birth  up  to  50  percent  of  the  current 
quotas.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  quotas  for 
futxire  years  may  tie  used  as  needed. 

(b)  Two  thousand  natives  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia wlKJ  fled  ttiat  country  since  January  1. 
1948,  as  a  direct  result  of  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  and  who  on  June  25. 1948,  were 
in  Italy  or  the  American.  Btitteh.  or  Prench 
aones  of  Germany  or  Austria',  or  sectors  of 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  Visas  tosued  to  these  per- 
sons will  also  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  the 
country  ot  their  birth  as  Indicated  in  (a) 
alx>ve. 

(c)  Three  thousand  displaced  orphans, 
under  the  age  of  16  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  a  Ttea.  to  tie  issued  nonquota  immi- 
gration visas,  who  on  or  Ijefore  June  25.  1948. 
were  in  Italy  or  to  tbs  AmCTlcan.  Brlttoh.  or 
Prench  sooes  ot  Germany  or  Austria  or  sec- 
tors of  Berlto  or  Vienna. 


Tbe  spouse 
children  under  21  yean  of  Sfs  of  an  SUglble 
dlsplacsd  person  may  also  l>e  qualified  as  ell- 
RlMa  tftapteeed  twrywiT 

CoMdltieme  to  be  met  bf  dl^laced  persons 
Applicants  for  vlsss  as  dtspiacsd  peiaoaa 
must  qualify  under  tbe  Immigration  laws  ex- 
cept for  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Immigration 
Act  of  Pits  wa  17  6.  1917.  relating  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  per  sons  who  are  contract  lalxirers 
and  pesBons  wbose  traaaportatkm  Is  paid  by 
anolbar  parson  or  by  any  oorporatlon.  sod- 
sty,  or  forslgn  government.  Tbey  srs  also 
exempt  from  tiead  tax  and  visa  fees. 

ftssiiisiiia  meost  be  given  to  the  Dtoplaced 
Persons  Conualsskm  tbat  tbe** 
son  will  be  suitably 
pladBg  aoasa  otbsr  parson  CrtMB  cmptoynsnt, 
thst  be  snd  the  memtMrs  of  bis  family  ae- 
oompsnying  him  will  not  hsenine  pul>lic 
cbaiiges.  snd  tliat  tbey  will  bave  safe  and 
sanitary  tK>using  without  rtlsplsdng  some 
other  p>erson  from  sncb  buuriBg. 

Numerical  reatrietlons.  preferemees  and  pri- 
orities for  displaeed  persons 

1.  Not  less  than  40  parosnt  of  tbe  vlsss  shall 
t>e  avaUabte  exeluslvely  to  eUfttsie  displaced 

persons  whose  place  of  origin  or  couintry  of 
nationality  tuu  twen  de  facto  annexed  by  a 
forslgn  power.  (Thto  group  includes  na- 
tionato  or  natives  of  tbe  Baltic  States  of  Bs- 
tonla.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.) 

2.  Within  the  quota,  preference  to  to  bs 
given  to  tbe  following  ostsgortse: 

(a)  Pirst.  persons  prevtously  engaged  In 
agricultural  pursuits  wbo  srlll  be  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  their  wives  and  unmarried  children 
under  21  years  of  age.  (It  to  provided  ttiat 
not  less  than  SO  percent  of  the  visss  Issusdi 
under  Vtse  act  shaU  t>e  **made  avallsbis  SB- 
dusively"  to  such  persons.) 

(b)  Second,  persons  wbo  srs  ttonsehoid, 
construction,  clothing  and  garment  work- 
ers, and  other  wtH-kers  needed  in  tbe  locality 
in  the  United  States  In  which  they  pro- 
pose to  reside;  and  persons  posmseing  ^wclal 
educatknml.  scientific  technological,  or  pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

(c)  Ttilrd,  persons  wbo  are  the  tilood  rela- 
tives ol  citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens 
within  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  tbe  common  law. 

a.  Within  the  rreference  groups  priority  la 
tbe  Issusnce  of  visas  to  to  be  accorded — 

(a)  Plrst.  to  persons  who  during  World 
War  II  tx>re  anns  against  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  are  unable  or  unwilUng  to 
rettim  to  the  country  ol  their  nationality  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persseutlon  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinlona. 

(b)  Second,  to  eligUile  dtoplaced  persons 
who  on  January  1.  1948,  were  located  in  dto- 
placed-persona  camps  and  centers.  Only  in 
exceptional  casss  saay  vlsss  l»  issued  to  per- 
sons located  outside  of  dl^tlsced-persans 
campa  and  emtsrs  **upon  a  Showing  of  spe- 
cial circumstances  wtiich  vrould  Justify  sucb 
issuance." 

Procedure  in  displaced-persons  0MS8 
The  Displaced  Posons  Commission,  81S 
Cktnnecticut  Avenue  KW,.  Wssbington.  D  C. 
hss  prescritied  regulations  relating  to  dto- 
placed persons  under  tbe  act.  The  Com- 
mission to  responsible  for  certifying  to  the 
consular  officers  tbat  an  individual  to  an 
eligible  displaced  person,  that  the  general 
requirements  of  the  act  liave  t>een  met,  and 
that  the  preference  and  pilortty  stipulations 
have  t>een  met. 

Only  after  an  individual  has  heen  formally 
certified  by  the  Dtopi^iced  Persons  Commis- 
sion as  a  dHpl<*<^^>d  person,  will  a  consular 
officer  examine  him  under  the  general  im- 
migration laws,  and  if  the  alien  to  found 
qualified,  issue  a  visa. 

All  preliminary  inquiries  regarding  dis- 
placed persons,  and  the  furnishing  of  as- 
surances on  their  )xhalt  should  t>e  made  to 
the  EHsplaced  Persons 
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Mtuatwi4nt  of  strnf*  of  4iaplmet4 
tht  Untt94  Stitm 

TlM  Olqteead  Fwop«  Act  |«oTt(lM  for  tb« 
tt  ai  atotaa  to  Uwt  of  p«cnMi«nt 
tt  ct  ll1n'*Trf1  iMnoiw  tn  tbt  Unltad 
1.  IMI.  who  •atmnd  tb» 
BOMHUilcniits  ondar  mc- 
S  or  M  DQcquote  laualpaat  students 
4  (•)  of  tlM  touBltntlon  Act 
gC  19M  to  tb*  ntuabv  of  15.000. 


of  lneMfftflOy  to  rrr«ip«  viMU 

hwsoiM  Act  proTl<tas  that 
ItM  toUowtnff  ptnaom  thAU  be  UMllglbl*  to 
ncclT*  TtMS  VBttw  that  act: 

(•)  Any  ponoB  wbo la,  or  bM  baan.  a  mcra- 
tar  of.  or  baa  partletpatad  tn.  any  mowment 
vblcb  la  or  baa  baan  boatUa  to  tto«  United 
Stataa  or  tba  form  at  Oovarnnant  of  tba 
Uoltad  Stataa. 

(b)  Any  panon  wbo  wUlfuUy  makca  a  mls- 
for  tba  iNirpoaa  of  gaintnc 
iDto   tba   UBMad 


and  M 


in  ethnic 

V^tlUliM    Act 


that 

b»tt»aan  Jvlj  1.  1»4«.  and  Jxina  90.  IMO.  50 
pweant  of  tba  Oerm&n  and  Austrian  quotas 
■biU  ba  aTallabla  excluatvely  to  parsons  of 
Oaraaa  atbnle  ortfln  wbo  war*  bom  In 
Poland.  raa<  lwla»a>ls.  HuacuT.  Rumania. 
«V  Twpialiilii  and  wbo  on  /une  25.  IMS.  re< 
aMad  In  Oermany  and  Anatrla.  This  pro 
Tlak>n  of  tba  DlaftUeed  Persons  Act  Is  sd- 
aoMy  tbrougb  tbc  Department  of 


to  qualify  fori 


In 


tba 


tba 


^1 


I 


"I 


▼laa 

of 

tba  bur- 

tfas  flC  proof  sball  ba  upon  aaeb  applicant 
to  aatabliab  tbat  ba  Is  not  subject  to  exclu- 
from  tba  Unttad  Statea  under  any  pro- 
of tba  tmmtfntion  laws  and  to  satab- 
tba  foUowlac  quattfloMona  aa  a  paraoa 
of  Oaman  atbnle  orlgla  aa  tetondatf  by  Oon- 
grsaa  tn  —»•***»*§  tba  prowlalona  of  aactloa  la 
of  tba  IMaplaead  Fsraoca  Act  of  June  M.  1948: 
1.  Tbat  ba  was  bom  In  Poland.  Caecboslo- 
Takla.  Bungary.  Rumania,  or  TugoslsTta. 
(Tba  statuto  apa&fleaUy  requlraa  tbis  as  an 

9.  That  b0  VMMad  ta  any  part  of  Oermany 
or  Anatrla  oo  Jmtm  25.  IMS.  when  the  Dts- 
plaoad  FsraoiM  Act  became  effectlTe.  (This 
la  alao  a  apartile  statutory  requlreoMnt.) 

S.  Tbat  he  does  not  eosM  under  tba  Jurla- 
dlction  of  the  IntematlOBal  Mafafaa  Organ- 
laatlon: 

4.  (a)  Tbat  be  la  a  German  expellee,  or  the 
wife  or  minor  child  of  a  Ocr- 

aapaPaa.  pursuant  to  the  Potsdam 
afraament  of  Augnst  I.  IMS.  frooa  Poland. 
nwiflMialniaMi.  or  Btuigary.  or  (b)  that  he 
ta  a  rafvpM.  or  tba  aceompanying  wife  or 
Idf  aNfUtaa  from  Poland.  Ciecbo- 
MofHry.  BoMani*.  or  Tufoalana. 
or  (c)  a  paraoti  of  Oonmmlm  flrtgln  bom  in 
any  of  tba  five  countrlaa  BMBtkmad.  or  the 
aecompanylnf  wife  or  mtaor  child  of  such  a 
parson,  wtio  la  oaataia  to  return  in  safety  to 
bla  formsr  bOHM  dlatrlet  tn  Germany. 

5.  Tbat  he  U  dwractarlatteaUy  fTi—iili 
a  status  which  la  to  ba  dalarmlnad  npoB  tba 
bwte  of  tba  foUowtnc  nw blintlon  of  factors. 
tha  preasnca  or  abaenea  of  any  particular  one 
of  which  will  not.  tn  itself,  be  conaldarad  aa 
eonelualre.  but  any  coMMoatkm  of  which 
may  ba 
arldMiea  dOmmma  atbale  ongsa: 

(b)  TJte  of  any  of  tba  German  dtalaeu  aa 
tha  cwiMWi  laneaaca  of  tlia  boma  or  for 
social  eommtinirvtloaa. 

(c)  aaaldad  to  tba  la— lij  of  Mrth  In  an 

by  pWHBa  of 


frmip 

from  tha  sur- 


(d)  Kvldpnces  common  attributes  or  social 
diaracterUtlcs  of  the  Germanic  group  in 
which  be  resided  In  the  country  of  bis  birth, 
such  as  educational  Institutions  attended, 
church  aflUlation.  social  and  political  associa- 
ttoaa,  and  aflUUtions.  nsuM.  business  or  com- 
■MVBlal  practice  and  aaaodatlODa,  and  sec- 
ondary languages  or  dlalecta. 

6.  Any  paraoo  who  falls  to  qualify  under 
1  or  2  u  statutorily  Ineligible  to  receive  an 
Immigration  visa  under  the  "German  ethnic 
origin"  clause  in  section  12  of  the  Displaced 
Persona  Act,  but  such  person  may  apply  In 
tba  uaoal  manner  for  an  appropriate  Immi- 
gration Tlsa  under  the  quota  of  the  country 
of  hla  birth,  at  such  time  as  bis  turn  Is 
reached  on  the  waiting  list,  and  his  priority 
on  such  waiting  list  shall  be  determined  as 
of  the  date  of  his  registration  for  an  Immi- 
gration Tiaa  under  the  "German  ethnic 
artgla~  program. 

Apfcnoix 
uciraocAi.    vma     m    s«aaxMsi>rra     awd 

AaBAKocifxirra 
List  of  countries  and  araaa  for  whoae  na- 
tlonala.  and  in  some  cases  rasldenu.  passport 
Tlaa  fees  have  been  reciprocally  reduced  or 
waived.  Notices  of  changes  in  the  list  appear 
from  time  to  Ume  in  the  Federal  Register, 
title  22. 

Country  or  area 

Argentaia. Gratis 

Austria  •  • Gratis 

Bab.nma  lalanda'* Gratia 

Barbadoa" GratU 

Belgium      (not      including      Belgian 

Congo)" Gratis 

Bermuda  '• Gratis 

9nxil  • GratU 

Bulgaria ,.     $a.  00 

Canada  •  • Gratis 

Chile $1.  75 

China . ... . ga.  so 

Colombia Oratta 

Coata  Rica. „ GratU 

Cuba  •  • GratU 

Denmark  » • GratU 

Dominican  Republic GratU 

■cuador GratU 

Hypt - 92  00 

BaalTadcv** GratU 

Plnland GratU 

Prance:  * 

3  (2)   12  montha $3  50 

3  (2)  M  montha M.  75 

3  (3)  1  journey $2.25 

Great  Britain  > »2. 00 

Greece GratU 

Guatemala ^ Gratu 

Guiana    (Brltlah)** Grstu 

HalU GratU 

Honduras Gratia 

Honduras    ( Rrituh ) '  *\     y^'Xr  -  -z^—  0*»tla 

Hungary ^r:^.  }^:t^..  Gratia 

Iceland  * ._ .__«,. GraUa 

India ga.  00 

Iran GratU 

Iraq »2.  00 

Ireland  •  * . . GratU 

Italy  '  • GratU 

Jamaica'*... ._-_«__.•.____  GratU 

Leeward  Islanda.  B.  W.  L»*__>. GratU 

Liberia  » Gratu 

Liechtenstein'*.^ .___.-. Gratis 

Luxemburg  '• ^.  GratU 

Mexico $2.  00 

liiquelon:  * 

S  (2)  12  months |g.  SO 

9  (2)  34  months .    g«.  75 

S  (S)  1  ynirntj $2.  26 

Moroeco  (Prench)'* GratU 

Metberlanda  • ' . ^ ...  GratU 

Betherlanda  Bast  Indies Gratu 

Nether landa  West  Indlea'* Gratis 

New  Zealand' ._«. ....    13.00 

Nicaragua OratU 

Norway"     ,.,,.,. GratU 

Panama  • .-.«.„.»..«. . ..^.  Oraiu 

•  • Gratu 


St.  Pierre:  • 

3  (2)  12  months tS.  50 

8  (2)  24  months gfl.  75 

S  (3)  1  Journey W- 25 

Surinam  •  •-.— - - OratU 

Sweden  •• GratU 

Swltaerland  '  * GratU 

Trinidad  '  • GratU 

United  Kingdom** GratU 

Veneauela. »2.  00 

Windward  Islands.  B.  W.  I.»  * GratU 

Yugoslavia $2.  00 

■Reduction  applies  only  to  cltlnns  of 
Brazil  domiciled  In  Brazil. 

)  Reduction  applies  to  all  holders  of  Brit- 
ish fMMsports  not  otherwise  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  nonimmigrant  pa8S(>ort  visa  fees. 

■  Passport  visas  may  be  granted  for  an  Ini- 
tial period  of  24  montlis  only  to  nonimmi- 
grant aliens  who  are  proceeding  to  the 
United  States  as  temporary  vUltors  within 
the  meaning  of  sec.  3  (2).  Immigration  Act. 
1924.  as  amended. 

'  Visas  are  not  required  for  American  clti- 
•ans  entering  countJ7  or  area  for  temporary 
suy. 

*  Prench  nationals  resident  In  Metropoli- 
tan Prance.  Andorra.  Algeria.  Morocco.  Guad- 
eloupe. Martinique.  Guiana.  Reunion.  Tu- 
nlaU.  and  Territory  of  the  Saar.  and  Prench 
members  of  delegations  representing  war- 
veteran  organUatlons  temporarily  vUltlng 
the  United  SUtes  will  be  granted  gratU  non- 
immigrant passport  visas,  and  such  Prench 
natlonaU  who  ate  proceeding  to  the  United 
Statea  as  temponuy  vUltors  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  3  (2).  Immigration  Act.  1924. 
may  be  granted  nonimmigrant  passport 
vlsaa  valid  for  24  months.  All  other  Prencb 
natlonaU  are  subject  to  the  prescribed  fee. 

nxATiia    or   coMMxacx    and    navigation    in 
roacx  aaiwaxN  tbx  nNrrxo  statxb  or  amxs- 

ICA   AND  OTRZa  COtnmUX8  CONTAINDrO   pbo- 

naxoits  TO  which  ssctiom  s    (S)    or  thb 

IMMIOaATION    ACT    OT    lSa4.    AS    AMXMDXO.    U 
ATPUCABLS 

Argentina:  Treaty  of  frlendablp.  comnaerce, 
and  navigation  (art.  11).  Signed  at  San  Joae 
July  27.  1853.  Treaty  Series  4  (10  Stat.  1006; 
18  Stat.  (2)  1«). 

AustrU:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  consular  rlghta  (art.  I).  Signed  at 
Vienna  June  19.  1928.  Treaty  Series  838  (47 
Stat.  1M7). 

Brigtum:  Treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion (art.  I).  Signed  at  Washington  March 
8.  1875.    Treaty  Serlaa  28  (19  Stat   628). 

Bolivia:  Tteaty  of  peace,  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  (art.  III).  Signed  at 
La  Pax  May  13.  1858.  Treaty  Series  32  (12 
Stat.  1008:  18  SUt.  (2)  68). 

Borneo:  Tireaty  of  peace,  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  (art.  II).  Signed  at 
Brunei  June  23.  1850.  Treaty  Serlaa  33  (10 
Stat.  900;  18  SUt.  (2)  79). 

China:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  ( art.  II ) .  Signed  at  Nanking 
November  4.  1948.  Department  of  State  press 
releaae  No.  773  of  November  2.  IMe. 

ColombU:  Treaty  of  peace,  amity,  narlga- 
tlon.  and  commerce  (art.  III).  Signed  with 
New  Grenada  at  Bogota  December  12.  1846. 
Treaty  Serlea  64  (9  SUt.  881  18:  Sut.  (2) 
550). 

Costa  Rica:  Treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  (art.  H).  Signed  at 
Waahington  July  10.  1851.  Treaty  Serlea  tt 
(10  Stat.  916:  18  SUt.  (2)  159). 

Denmark:  Convention  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  (arts.  II  and  VI). 
Signed  at  Washington  April  20.  1836  Treaty 
Series  65  (8  SUt.  340:  18  SUt.  (2)  167). 

B  Salrador:  Treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  conaular  rlghU  ( art.  I ) .  signed 
at  San  Salvador  Pebruary  22.  1926.  Treaty 
Serlaa  OT  (46  SUt.  2817). 

KstonU:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  consular  righu  (art.  I).  Signed  at 
Waahington  December  23,  1896.  Tteaty 
736  (44  Stat.  2379). 
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Rthlopla:  Treaty  to  re^ilate  commercial 
relations  (art.  I).  Signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
June  27,  1914.  Treaty  Series  647  (41  SUt. 
1711). 

Plnland:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
loooaidar  rights  (art.  I)  Sls^ned  at  Wasb- 
lagton  PBbruary  13.  1934  Treaty  Series  868 
(49  SUt.  2859 ) . 

Oreat  BrltAin:  Convention  to  regulate 
commerce  and  navigation  (art.  I.)  Signed 
at  London  l\ily  3.  1816.  Treaty  Series  110 
(8  SUt.  228:  18  Stat.  (2)  293). 

Greece:  Treaty  of  eaUbUsbment  (art.  I). 
Signed  at  Athens-November  31.  1936  Treaty 
Serlea  930  (51  Stat.  230). 

Honduras:  Treaty  Rf  friendship,  commerce, 
and  consular  rights  (art.  I).  Signed  at 
Tegucl?:alpa  December  7,  1927.  Treaty  Series 
764  (45  Stat    2618. 

Hungary:  Tteaty  of  frlendsliip.  commerce, 
and  constilar  rtghU  (art.  I) .  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  24.  1925.  Treaty  Series  748  (44 
Stat.  2441).  (The  following  reservation  to 
the  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States 
and  accepted  by  Hungary  In  exchanges  of 
notaa  on  the  occasions  of  the  signing  and 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty: 
"Nothing  conUlned  therein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  exUting  statutes  of  either 
country  In  relation  to  the  Immigration  of 
aliens  or  the  right  of  either  country  to  enact 
such  sUtutes." 

Ireland:  Convention  to  regulate  commerce 
and  navigation  (art.  I).  Signed  with  Great 
Britain  July  3,  1815.  Treaty  Series  110  (8 
StPt.  228:  18  SUt.  (2)  293). 

Italy ;  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  (art.  I).  Signed  at  Rome  Pebru- 
ary 2.  1948. 

Latvia:  Treaty  of  frtendahlp.  commerce. 
and  consular  rl^U  (art.  I) .  Signed  at  Riga 
AprU  20,  1928.  Treaty  Series  765  (45  SUt. 
3641). 

UberU:  Tteaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  (art.  I).  Signed  at  Mon- 
rovia August  8.  1938.  Treaty  Series  956  (54 
But.  1739 ) . 

Norway:  Treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion (art.  I).  Stgned  with  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way at  Stockholm  July  4.  1827.  Treaty  Se- 
ries 348  (8  SUt    346:   18  SUt.  (2)   736). 

Tresty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  con- 
sular righU.  and  additional  article  (art. 
I  and  addlUonal  article).  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington Jime  5.  1928,  and  February  25.  1929. 
Treaty  Series  853  (47  Sut.  2135). 

Paraguay:  Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  (art.  II).  Signed  at  Asun- 
cion Pebruary  4.  1858.  Treaty  Serlea  272  (12 
SUt.  1091:   18  SUt.  (2)  604). 

Poland:  Treaty  of  triendahlp.  commerce, 
and  consular  rlghU  ( art.  I) .  Signed  at  Waah- 
ington June  15.  1931.  Treaty  Serlea  862  (48 
But.  1507). 

Slam:  Treaty  of  frlendahlp.  commerce,  and 
navigation,  final  protocol,  and  exchange  of 
lujtaa  (art.  I  and  art.  XVI).  Signed  at 
p»«gtenk  November  13,  1S37.  Treaty  Series 
MO  (88  SUt.  1731) 

Spain:  Treaty  of  trtenditalp  and  general 
rclatlooa  (art.  II).  Signed  at  Madrid  July 
3.1903.     Treaty  Series  422  (33  SUt.  2105). 

Swltaerland:  Convention  of  friendship, 
commarce.  and  exUadition  (art.  I).  Signed 
at  Berne  November  25.  1850.  Treaty  Seriaa 
353  (11  SUt.  587:  18  SUt.  (2)  748). 

Turkey:  Treaty  of  esuhUshment  and 
aojourn  (art.  I).  Stgned  at  Ankara  October 
33.  1931.  Treaty  Scries  859  (47  SUt.  2432). 
Tti^oalavla :  Tkeaty  for  lacilluting  and  de- 
veloping (iiwiibirlnl  teUtlona  (art.  I). 
Signed  wltb  SmU  at  Belgrade  October  2-14. 
1881.     Treaty  Series  319  (22  Stat.  963). 

There  has  been  no  Jxidlclal  determination 
aa  to  the  effect  of  World  War  II  on  the  legal 
statue  of  artlcte  I  of  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commarce.  and  consular  righu  with 
Oermany,  algned  December  8.  1923. 

JMrOKXMm  IMXCTCXATION  LAWS 

Act  of  Webnmry  3,  1917  (39  Stat.  875:  8  U, 
8.  C.  132).    The  Immigration  Act  of  1917.  a 


basic  Immigration  act.  llsU  In  section  3 
categories  of  aliens  who  are  excluded 
the  United  Sutes. 

Act  of  May  26.  1924  (43  SUt.  188:  8  U.  S.  O. 
201).  The  ImmigraUon  Act  of  1934.  a  basic 
immigration  act.  provides  for  the  numeiicat 
limitation  of  tnunlgranU  according  to  quotaa 
for  various  countries  esUblUhed  according  to 
"national   origins." 

Act  of  May  22.  1918  (40  SUt  559:  23  U.  S.  C. 
223:  55  SUt.  252,  act  of  June  21,  1941).  ThU 
act  relates  to  the  prevention  In  time  of  war  of 
the  departure  from  or  entry  Into  the  United 
sutes  of  aliens  contrary  to  the  public  safety. 
Act  of  October  16.  1918  (40  Stat.  1012;  8 
U.  S  C.  137)  ThU  act  relates  to  the  exclu- 
sion and  exptilslon  of  alien  anarchlsU  and 
almllar  classes. 

Act  of  Pebruary  25,  1926  (43  SUt  976:  8 
U  S.  C.  300).  This  act  authorises  the  Presi- 
dent In  cerUln  cases  to  modify  visa  fees  for 
nonlmmlgranU. 

Act  of  March  24,  1934  (48  Stat.  456;  48  U.  8. 
C   1232.  Philippine  Independence  Act). 

Act  of  June  28.  1940  (54  Stat.  675:  8  U.  S.  C. 
458,  Allen  Registration  Act,  1940) . 

Act  of  June  28,  1940  (55  SUt.  252;  22  U  8.  C. 
223)  This  act  anthorlres  the  refusal  of  visas 
to  aliens  whose  admission  Into  the  United 
States  would  endanger  the  public  safety. 

Act  of  December  17.  1943  (57  SUt.  600;  10 
U.  8.  C.  903).  Act  to  repeal  the  Chinese  ex- 
cltislon  acts  and  to  estahllEh  an  immigration 
quota  for  Chinese. 

Act  of  December  28.  1945  (59  SUt.  659; 
8  U.  S.  C.  232).  This  act  provides  for  the 
entry  of  the  spouses  and  children  of  service 
personnel  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Act  of  December  29.  1945  (5«  SUt.  660; 
22  U.  S.  C.  288).  Intematioiua  OrgsuUza- 
tlons  PrlvUegea  and  Inamunitles  Act  pro- 
vides privileges  and  inununiUes  for  members 
of  and  represenutives  to  international  or- 
ganizations designated  by  the  Preaident  and 
provides  a  special  nonimmigrant  status,  sec- 
tion 3  (7)  which  U  similar  to  that  of  foreign 
government  oflkrlals,  section  3(1). 

Act  of  April  30.  1946  (60  SUt.  128).  An 
act  to  rchablliUte  the  Philippines  and  pro- 
vides nonquota  sutus  for  certain  Philippine 
natlonaU. 

Act  of  June  39.  1946  (60  Stat.  839;  50 
U.  S.  C.  1851).  ThU  act  provldM  for  the 
admission  under  bond  as  BOBbnmlgrmnt 
temixirary  visltorB  of  all«i  fiancees  of  aeivlce 
personnel.  The  act  as  extended  expired 
December  81.  1948. 

Act  of  July  2,  1946  (60  SUt.  417;  8  U  S.  C. 
2126).  ThU  act  provided  for  the  esublish- 
ment  of  au  Indian  Immigration  quoU. 

Act  of  January  27,  1948  (62  SUt.  6;  22 
U.  S.  C.  1431  NoU).  United  Sutes  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
provides  for  the  admission  aa  exchange 
visitors  of  students,  teacbera,  etc.,  from  for- 
eign countries  on  a  reciprocal  basU. 

Act  of  June  25.  1948  (62  SUt.  1009;  50  App. 
U.  S.  C.  1951.  the  DUplaced  Perstms  Act). 

Act  of  April  21,  1949  (PubUc  Law  51.  Slat 
Cong.).  Aaendi^  and  estandng  the  Fianote 
/^  of  June  39,  1946  (PubUe  Iaw  471.  7Mb 
Cong.). 


Memorandum  en  Jerusalem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxarozB 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBB  UNITED  STATBB 

Wednesday.  October  19  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  on  Jerusalem 


prepared  by  the  American  Zionist  Coun- 
cil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

MjcuoaaHiKnt  cm  JcRuaAi.ni 
(By  the  American  ZIonUt  CouncU) 

The  United  Nations  Palestine  ODnciUatlon 
Commission  has  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  a  draft  Instrument  establishing  a 
permanent  International  regime  for  the 
Jerusalem  area. 

AU  will  agree  that  the  fxmdamental  ob- 
ject of  an  International  regime  for  Jerusalem 
Is  to  safeguard  the  holy  places  which  are 
sacred  to  Christianity.  Islam,  and  Judaism, 
and  to  Insure  free  access  to  them.  The  CotR' 
mission  was  Instructed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  present  detailed  propoeaU  which 
would  attain  that  objective. 

In  examining  the  Instrument  submitted 
by  the  Palestine  (Conciliation  Commission, 
two  questions  arise: 

1.  Is  It  faithful  to  Its  objective? 

2.  Is  It  practical? 

To  safeguard  the  holy  places  It  U  neces- 
sary to  establish  an  international  regime 
whose  duties  and  functions  are  concerned 
with  the  holy  placea.  Such  a  plan  would  re- 
spect the  religious  sentiments  of  all  faiths. 
But  the  Instrument  drafted  by  the  PCC  pro- 
vides for  an  International  regime  which 
would  not  only  supervise  the  holy  places, 
but  would  also  Intrude  into  the  secular  and 
political  life  of  the  people  residing  In  Jeru- 
salem. Such  a  regime,  encroaching  on  the 
rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Inhabitants  themselves,  could  be  establUhed 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  directly 
concerned.  Patently,  such  consent,  involv- 
ing the  voluntary  surrender  of  rights  won  at 
great  sacrifice,  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

By  proposing  the  Impossible,  the  Commis- 
sion has  thus  defeated  lU  objective;  but  It 
has  rendered  a  useful  service,  for  an  analysU 
of  the  draft  Instrument  reveals  the  Impos- 
sibility of  devising  an  International  govern- 
ment, superimposed  upon  a  population,  with- 
out regard  for  lU  own  problems  and 
legittmaU  InteresU. 

When  one  contrasts  the  theoretical  blue- 
print of  the  CTonunlssion  with  the  realities 
of  life  in  Jerusalem  Itself,  one  must  conclude 
that  if  the  United  Nations  wishes  to  safe- 
gxiard  the  holy  pUces,  It  should  do  precisely 
that.  To  go  beyond  U  to  ventiire  into  the 
realms  of  futility  and  failure. 

It  U  not  InUnded  to  analyze  the  draft 
instrument  In  deUll,  for  a  plan  that  U 
fundamentally  and  basically  unacceptable  to 
the  people  whose  consent  Is  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  lU  peaceful  implemenUtion  can- 
not be  saved  by  patchwork  revUion.  In  thU 
connection,  it  U  of  interest  to  XMiU  tbat  tbe 
peoples  directly  concerned  were  never  shown 
tbe  draft  instrument  or  acquainted  with  lU 
broad  outllnea  or  provlalona.  It  U  curious 
tbat  an  underUJOng  where  consent  U  so 
casfntlal  an  element  to  success,  there  was  no 
consulUtion  of  any  kind.  Tet  In  anoibar 
■anae.  the  procedure  U  not  surprising,  for  it 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  plan 
Itself.  The  plan*  doea  not  consult  the  In- 
teresU of  the  people.  It  ignores  tbem.  In- 
deed, it  does  them  injury. 

The  proposed  draft  U  unaccepUUe  be- 
cause: 

1.  It  U  detached  from  the  realities  of  life 
In  Jeruaalem. 

2.  It  violates  ftm«.  mental  principles  of 
tbe  United  Matiooa. 

3.  It  ignores  all  psMt  etpmimm. 

4.  It  tmfioass  H&  biHHw  iillili  burden  on  the 
United  Natkms  ttaslf . 

I.    rr  IS   MTACHED  rXOM  THX  aEALITTES   OT  tlfB 
IN    JXBUSAUM 

The  Conciliation  CommlMkm's  plan  was 
drafted  as  though  in  a  vacuum.  It  seenas 
to    treat    Jerusalem    as    some    devitalized 
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ttnly 


not  be  raf»rd»d  M  a  ralle 
•^  ^.     It  u  a  UTtnf  dty.    It 


ttliai 
tntcTMt    to    tlM 

to 
rer- 

Thts 

eompauble   with   the 

cf  i-<Uy  secular  life. 

t    people.    Xintj 

t  oO- 

thay  win  pat  tn 

or 


ii 


and  lndepen<Senoe  la 
Vttb  tlMftr  ova  peopl*.  Of  this  tbey  cave 
ctear  evldcxMe  vttlUa  tho  last  2  yean  vben 
tbiy  iDVgbk  lor  ttair  firMdam  aatf  von  tt 
■I  pwt  coat  er  Sf*. 

*mft.  the  pici^M  of 

b*  dented  aeii-iteitaemtBa- 

DedslTe  po— ta  would   be   Tca^ed   la 

DWtafcte    their    eoDtroL 

ba  divided  Into  two 

Arab  nor  Um 

wttb 

ba 
of  each  aooa  are 
ly  referred  to  a*  residects. 
%jpaiautly  tbay  are  to  ba  cItlaaDa  at  no  atate. 
Ttmj  ara  to  baar  aUs0aaaa  to  uo  national 
authortty.    In  abort,  they  are  to  be  atate- 


a  eooeapt  raad- 
Many  aenu- 
blatary.  and  dero- 
y.  five  eootent  and 
•pt  of  natknal  aUaci> 
ia  Jmaalaaa  thla  eon- 
kxnc  fwrirtnna.  la  all 
It  waa  only  rec«itly 
!•  BKintbe  ago.  moat  of 
known  aa  dlaplaoed  per- 
Many  ot  thaa  wera 
iB  Bttropa.  uproocad  by 
for  5.  10.  15  yaan. 
t  et  the  state  of  larart  and 
laa  ot  Jaru- 
tk  inilTUIa  for  tbaai  to  aHart 
own  nataooallty.  Now  to  deny  them 
newly  woo  rlcht.  to  randar  tbaaa  atata- 
onee  acala.  wotild  ba  a  crual  Mow  vblcb 


tbla 


l\ 


growth  and  aipanalon  la  clouded  b)-  the 
threat  o<  danlal  at  aelf-rule.  Past  ezperl- 
mm  amply  JuatUlaa  that  tev.  It  to  forttfled 
by  tba  acpllett  laottrtoaa  ot  the  draft  docu- 
X.  Tbm  daditaa  va«a  at  the  propoaed 
la  to  ba  eaat  by  tboaa  whom 
do  not  tfaet.  Thla 
council  determines  leriaa  to  be  paid.  Here 
to  ta  rat  Ion  wltbout  repreeenUtloo— aggra- 
vated by  the  likelihood  that  one  part  of  the 
city  will  ba  aakad  to  subakUae  the  other  at 
the  expanas  of  Ita  owu  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  prtomry  raqutalu  at  any  eommuntty'e 
growth  la  people.  On  thto  point  the  draft 
docxnaent  propoaea  a  curious  strait-Jacket. 
ArttcJe  S  deeiarea  the  reaponslble  authorities 
shall  take  do  stepa  in  matters  of  Immigration 
Wbldi  arigbt  alter  the  preeent  demographic 
equllltatiMm  ot  tba  area  of  Jeniaalam.  Thto  to 
a  bald — tt  — 'T'^**^ — ban  on  Jcwlah  imml- 
gratlOD  Into  Jemaalam  Thto  In  Itself  to  an 
•vU  proacrlptloii.  rerlrlng  the  bitter  mem- 
orlea  ot  the  Palestine  white  paper  of  193fi 
which  all  bat  prohibited  Jewish  lanmlgraUon 
Into  Palcetlne  and  which  aak  IB  motoo  the 
train  of  eTeats  that  led  finally  to  the  end  of 
the  mandate.  The  all-compelling  incentive 
of  the  Jewish  struggle  for  tndependejice  tn 
Israel  aras  the  universal  demamd  of  the  Jew- 
toh  people  to  open  their  country  to  Jewish  im- 
migration. Now  It  to  proposed  that  there  t>e 
a  limitation  on  Jewlah  Immigration  into  Je- 
niaalam.  Ara  eondttfcma  to  be  created  which 
will  compel  Jewa  to  organize  "iLegal"  Jewish 
Immigration  Into  Jerusalem?  Will  Jews  be 
driven  to  organize  a  new  underground  to 
carry  on  that  Immigration  and  to  defend  it? 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
ban  falla  with  unequal  weight,  for  the  new 
llilaiMallniiiil  authority  to  not  to  attempt  to 
eOBtrol  a  pop^Jlation  Increase  resultini;  from 
Wrth.  The  Arab  birth  rate  in  Palestine  has 
always  been  much  higher  than  the  Jewtoh 
birth  rate.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  population 
tnerease  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  highest  In 
the  w<»-ld.  Obviously,  a  rule  which  llmita 
Jewish  Immigration  but  ignores  the  natural 
Arab  Increaaa  wfll  weli^ht  the  demographic 
equilibrium  tn  favor  of  the  Arab  zone. 

Put  blxmtly.  thto  clause  aaaerts  in  the  name 
of  the  UH;  "No  Jews  are  welcome  here."  Such 
would  not  only  create  a  most 
iBslde  Israel.  It  woxild  be 
by  Jaws  all  over  the  world. 
It  wmtid  ba  watoomad  only  by  thoae  who 
preach  racial  and  reltgloua  discrimination. 

n.  rr  vioukna  rtmoAMSirrAL  raiMctFLza  or 


ot  ae  country,  issldsBis  of  no 
■bWnnaTtfy,  would  aak  tbeoaaelvas:  To  whom 
ikatl  WW  turn  for  pas^portst    Who  will  rep- 
win 


ti 


It  does  not  require  detailed  discussion  to 
eopcliMie  that  the  propoaed  draft  Is  Incon- 
sMant  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
ttaa  ON  Charter.  The  proposal  to  danatlonal- 
las  la  the  name  of  totematlonsHMilon  Is 
g>ljstlcinsb>s  not  merely  bseaoss  Injury  to 
tfeaa  to  a  paopla.  It  to  ob)aetloaabie  becaiue 
TlolaiDcs  Ii  doaa  to  fundsmental  principles. 
Tbsrs  Is  SOBS  Irony  in  that  article  7  of  the 
proposed  document  calls  upon  ths  local  au- 
tfccniiss  ot  tba  Arab  and  Jewlsb  sooss  to 
rigbts  and  fundaaiantal  free- 
|Ma  Mid  naaioaw  which 
tqr  tba  paopla  of  Jerusa- 
aad  which  an  aov  being  sMralwd  by 
ara  to  bs  abrogatad  by  this  rorj  mom 


__  lai 

Tba  Jaws  «f  JiMiiiai  are  ImMls.    Thay 
ysgard  thimsslvas  as  aatlnaalg  of  tto  a«« 

I  to  ba  aa  iBtopal  part  of  that  suu. 

Ifeat  citiaao- 
Aadlaaeaoa. 


from  the  8UU 


«■  aBB^H  w  m  OTw^KBi  ^■B^MHHQB  snoeauy 
lajivlag  the  baaltb  baCfe  of  ttaa  cMg  «td  the 
fliato.  Par  ttaa  MtH  ttoaa,  the  ettf  aav  oa- 
JOfs  ssif-ginsraawtit  and  it  to  bouad  to  da. 


Artlolo  1  of  ttaa  UN  Charter  aanM  tba 
prtaolplo  of  oqual  rtghu  and  salf-dolof  Ina* 

Uam  md  dsciares  M  Id  bo  ths  purpooo  of  itao 
OtallMI  Natioits  to  preatote  and  onmiaogi 
raspaol  tor  touaaa  rlgtats  and  fundamental 
fraadoaio.  Ths  obligation  of  the  United  Ma- 
tloas  to  assist  peoplss  toward  self-govern- 
atont  and  Indspondooas  Is  dearly  sxprssaed 
la  articis  It  «tf  ttao  Otaortar.  Nowbars  Is  tba 
United  ■aMoao  or  aay  of  tu  orgaao  oa^pow- 
arad  to  hilp  paopla  to  aon-self-gownaMnt 
or  to  aarist  la  ttaa  oslabUahmant  of  non-self- 


la  the  future  than  It 
~  I  thto  proayss  of 


for  the  United  Nations  to  embark  on  such 
a  propaai  would  bs  to  retnat  Ignominiousiy 


from  high  principle  and  purpose.  Thus  to 
announce  to  the  world  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations  that  Jewlah  immigration  to 
Jemaalem  Is  to  be  barred  to  to  siggest  that 
the  United  Nations  has  a  low  estimate  of  the 
value  of  paopla  tbsmselves  and  it  is  prepared 
to  make  Invidious  dtatlnctluns  between  peo- 
ples. It  would  be  a  strange  undertaking  for 
the  United  Nations  to  attempt  to  withhold 
from  people  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  Such  proposals  are  neither 
withtn  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations 
nor  In  accord  with  Its  conscience. 

ni.  rr  icnorzs  all  past  cxpzaiENcs 

For  three  rellgiona-vChrtotlanlty,  Islam, 
and  Judatom — Jerusalem  to  sacred,  an  eter- 
nal shrine.  Por  the  Jewtoh  people,  Jerusa- 
lem holds  cultural  and  national  as  well  aa 
spiritual  associations.  It  to  the  center  of 
their  national  btotory.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  first  and  second  Jewish  commonwealths. 
Por  2.000  years  of  Jewtoh  exile  and  dispersion 
Jerusalem  was  not  merely  a  city  of  a  revered 
past.  It  was  the  promise  of  a  glowing  fu- 
ture. To  sever  Jerusalem  from  the  Jewish 
state  to  to  do  violence  to  Jewish  history. 
It  offends  the  sensibilities  of  every  Jew  in 
Jerusalem  and  Israel.  It  arouses  the  deep- 
est reaction  among  Jews  as  a  people,  for  it 
would  be  a  crushing  blow  to  their  national 
honor  and  dignity. 

The  plan  quarrels  with  recent  htotory,  in- 
cluding the  experience  in  the  United  Nations 
Itself.  It  ignores  completely  the  events  of 
the  past  24  months.  It  to  as  if  the  htotory 
of  Jertisalem  t>egan  on  the  day  the  drafts- 
men placed  their  proposato  on  paper. 

When  the  General  Assembly  began  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  the 
representatives  of  the  Jewtoh  Agency  for 
Palestine  made  it  clear  to  the  Assembly  that 
they  believed  Jerusalem  was  irrevocably 
linked  with  the  proposed  Jewish  state,  and 
they  advocated  that  the  modem  sections  of 
Jerusalem,  built  and  Inhabited  by  Jews,  be 
made  part  of  the  Jewtoh  state.  This  pro- 
posal was  not  accepted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
that  body  and  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  religious  spokesmen  of  the  world,  the 
Jewtoh  Agency  representatives  assented  to 
the  proposal  that  Jerusalem  be  Internation- 
alized. Having  given  their  assent,  the  Jew- 
toh representatives  then  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  implement  the  plan.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jewtoh  Agency,  accepting 
the  declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Jerusalem  as  a  promise  that  Jerusalem 
might  be  spared  conflict  and  its  shrlnss  safs- 
guarded  from  war,  worked  with  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  to  draft  a  statute  for 
Jerusalem.  But  confronted  with  Arab  re- 
slstanes  and  boycott,  the  organs  of  ths 
United  Nations  failed  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities to  which  they  were  pledged.  Ths 
Trusteeship  Council,  on  April  21.  IMS.  aban- 
doned Its  aSorts  to  draft  a  statute  for  Jeru- 
salem. It  adopted  s  rssolution  referring  ths 
matter  back  to  the  General  Assembly. 

By  that  action,  ths  Jewish  population  tn 
Jerusnlem  was  abandoned  by  the  world  and 
left  to  Itself  in  ths  face  of  grave  dangsr. 
Flfhtlng  broke  out  In  JertMalem  withtn  a 
few  hours  after  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  resolution  of  November  20,  1947,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  Jewtoh  population  of 
Jerusalem  was  subjected  to  sniping,  shelt&rs, 
starvation,  and  siege.  In  May  1048  the  post- 
tlon  grew  even  more  desperate,  fdr  Jerusalem 
was  separated  from  the  newly  establtohed 
suu  of  Israel  and  tsolaiod  from  the  world 
Itself. 

The  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  of  Israel, 
yield  to  no  one  In  their  devotion  to  the 
sacred  city.  It  was  not  the  Jews  who  shelled 
Its  shrines.  It  was  not  the  Jews  who  de- 
stroyed Its  water  supply.  It  was  not  the  Jews 
who  blockaded  Ita  roads  to  deny  it  food.  It 
was  not  the  Jews  who  blew  up  iu  holy  p's  ps. 
On  the  contrary  It  was  the  Jewa  who  de- 
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fended  Jerusalem  and  sougbt  to  save  tt  from 
■ettataig    Itaag    hs|i|nni     to 
Is  ewer  fiaguUim  la  talatary.  and 

the  world  win  laog  fimiailini  the  ordeal 
tbroagta  which  Jcruaalsm  paaMd.  Hundreds, 
tbounnda  of  Its  peopla  today  carry  wounds 
vbldi  patofoUy  recall  that  atruggle.  For 
month*  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  pitiful 
ration  of  food  and  water.  Many  Utcrally 
faced  death  by  starratian.  And  those  who 
died  were  nnburled  for  days.  In  thto  crisis 
the  International  community  which  had  as- 
stnaed  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
Jerusalem  failed  to  dlaebarge  Its  respoosl- 
bUmea.  Jeruaalesi.  tto  people  aad  Its  sacred 
places  were  reaened  for  dvUtaaUon  by  the 
people  of  Israd  who,  by  a  hereidcan  effort. 
opened  a  road  to  tSe  beleaguered  city, 
brought  It  food,  water,  arms,  and  life  itself. 

Nb  monument  to  this  saga  tn  Jewish  his- 
tory has  yet  been  erected.  No  memorial  at- 
tests to  the  city's  kugeilng  and  agony  unless 
It  be  the  charred  skeletons  of  trucks  and  con- 
voys which  He  aldog  the  road  from  Bab-^- 
Wad  up  to  the  Hdy  City— eOent  sentlneto  of 
the  youth  who  fought  and  died  to  Uberate 
Jemaalem.  The  story  of  thle  etmggle  to 
etched  tn  the  mind  aad  heart  of  every  Jew 
In  Jerusalem  ami  la  IsieeL  The  bond  be- 
tween Jertiaalem  and  Iwad  to  the  bond  of 
common  sUuggle  and  snrvlvai.  It  cannot 
again  be  severed. 

la  thla  Ugbt,  the  bland  suggestion  Uiat 
the  new  dty.  suxrounded  as  tt  Is  on  three 
sMsB  by  Arab  foroea.  be  again  rendered  de- 
feaaeleee.  ensnto  totally  unreaUstic.  In  these 
ctauuilaaeee  It  Is  Incooeetvabla  ttaat  the 
people  would  egree  to  divest  ttisataeiwea  of 
mUitary  forcca.  easentlal  to  life  Itself.  The 
Halted  Nations  may  not  mik  any  people  to 
it  stildde. 

tmxxss  ManoBB: 

Past  ekpertence  of  the  United  Nations  It- 
aelf  should  deta*  It  from  aa  nadertaking 
beyond  lu  compoteaee  and  capacity.  It  to 
DO  dteespect  of  ttie  United  Nations  to  sug- 
gest that  that  orfanlaatian  to  not  equipped 
at  this  stage  to  t-'p^'—  upon  an  unwilling 
paopla  a  auperatnacture  of  goeamment  which 
ateldgea  ttaa  H^ta  of  tba  peopla  concerned 
aad  vtolatee  the  Oiartar  of  ttaa  United  Na- 
tloca.  Tba  cblaf  purpoee  rf  such  a  commls- 
alon — the  eafeguardlng  of  the  holy  pUoee — 
to  dsfsatsrt  from  ths  outset  U  It  atteeapU  to 
do  mors  than  to  achieve  that  purposs. 

It  U  esasntlal.  N  the  holy  places  arc  to  be 
protected  aad  melntolnad.  that  a  practical 
•ai  vorttabte  plaa  be  adopted.  The  Oov- 
MiiBinl  of  Israel  baa  repeatedly  aOrmad  Its 
rappoct  of  ttae  prftMlple  of  full  international 
eoatrol  for  ttaa  ptoiectlaa  and  laununlty  of 
the  holy  placca.  The  Oovameeat^  attl- 
oobmlttad  to  ttaa  Ad  Boo  Potltioal 
of  ttao  Ooaoni  AoHaMy  by  the 
of  Itao 
on  May  S.  IMi.  At 
•eoUUve  said  la  part: 

"1.  The  Oovemmeat  of 
to  ttae  fuliset  eiunt  wttta  ttae  eutuu  drawa 
up  la  ItovoaUier  t»«7.  It  bears  no  respoosl- 
bUltf  for  ttae  failure  of  ttaat  projaet.  a  (all< 

MM  vMili  aiaae   ttaraugb   ""    "'**' 

•raMd  liililraii  of  ttaa  Arab  •utas 
refusal  of  ttae  offaao  of  Itao  OaMitf 
to  ratify  or  aaniaie  ttaa  oWlgalKw 
lot  ttao  ruUUUaeflt  of  ttao  ftatute. 

-t.  Ttaa  Ooveraaiant  of  laraai  advooaleo 
aad  eupporu  tM  establlsbmaot  by  the 
Uattod  NatloQo  of  aa  latsnutlonal  regime 
for  Jeruealom  ooDcamad  aseluslvaly  with  ttae 
control  and  protecttoa  of  holy  piaoeo  aad 
sltea.  If  sxich  a  regime  for  the  holy  placee 
Is  setaMtohed.  my  Oovemment  will  cooper- 
ate wtth  It. 

"S.  The  Oovemment  of  Israel  will  alao 
agras  to  place  tmder  tntematlonal  contnd 
tady  placee  In  ottaer  parts  of  Its  territory  out- 
side of  Jerusalem.    •    •    • 

"4  The  Qovwmment  of  Israel  Is  prepared 
to  offer  the  fullest  safeguards  and  guaranties 


tor  ttaa  secnrtty  of 
tlis  snrdse  of  ttadr 
■Mat  of  larad  Is  prepared  to 
dfartely  wttta  all  rellgloos  anthoriUes  con- 
cerned with  thto  end  In  view.    •    •    • 

*-5.  The  qiwafnawaf  of  Israel  vrfll  perse- 
vere In  Ita  efloets  to  repair  ttae  daaMge  tak- 
fllcted  on  rtilgtons  buOdbigs  aad  sMae  la  ttae 
covrae  of  the  war  launched  t>y  the  Arab 
stotea. 

"6.  The  Government  of  Israel  regards  a4th 
pride  and  aatlsfactiOD  tto  part  la  ttae  restora- 
tloc  Of  peace  aad  order  vrhleta  are  the  eaeen- 
tial  lequlallee  of  any  reverent  care  for  the 
holy  piaeee  and  sttce. 

"7.  The  integrattoo  of  the  Jewish  pert  of 
Jnnsalem  into  the  life  ot  the  state  of  leiaal 
has  taken  place  aa  a  natural  historical  process 
arising  from  the  cooditkms  of  war.  from  ttae 
vacuma  of  authority  treated  by  the  tenalaa- 
tloD  of  the  mandato.  aad  treoa  ttae  rcfnaal  of 
the  United  Nations  to  assuaie  aay  direct  ad- 
fliiBletrative  rreponatbtMtlee  on  ttaa  eeene. 
Thle  tntegratloB,  which  Is  paraPeisd  by  a 
similar  process  in  the  Arab  area,  to  not  in- 
compatihle  with  the  estahUshment  of  an  to- 
temattoaal  regtea  e^utged  wttta  fan  Juridical 
status  for  ttae  eMetUic  proteettoa  of  ttae  hdy 
plaeeB.  no  mattsr  wtaere  eltoatad.    •    •    • 

*%  The  OoferaBant  of  Israd  wCl  eoBttame 
to  seek  agreemente  wtth  ttae  Arab  tnteresta 
ooncenwd  for  the  maintenance  and  preaer- 
vatioo  of  peace  and  the  reopening  ot  bloctaed 
aeeeee  into  and  withtn  the  city  of 
8ndi  negotlatlona  now  proescAai 
do  not  affect  ttae  }ivfdlc^  status  of 
wtaldi  we  staall  seek  to  define  by  intema- 
ttooal  consent.    •     •    • 

"11.  The  Government  of  larati  draws  at- 
tentlop  to  the  eadstence  ot  profound  Jewtsh 
religious  Intetesta.  vrtiicta  give 
central  sad  ahhNwg  place  la 
life.  AH  ttaa  aacred  aasodatioos  of 
lem  derlre  ultimately  from  its  JewWi  orlglaa. 
The  preservation  of  synagogs.  the  right  of 
aoceae  to  the  Walling  Wall,  and  of  residenoe 
within  the  wallad  dty  require 
guarantiee  aad 

This  poaltloo  remains 
Oovenunent  <rf  Ir-ael  advocatae  ttae  aetab- 
lishment  of  an  Intematlaoal  regime  for  the 
holy  places.  It  will  help  to  establish  such  a 
regime.  It  wiu  fuUy  cooperato  wttb  It.  It 
aameeUy  hopes  ttaat  the  United  NatSoos  wlU 
to  ttaa  people  of  JeruoalHB  aa  appra- 
of  ttadr  rlgtato  aad  napiBislMIMIw  la 

lag  and  respect  tor  tmlvereal  tatsrsat  la  ttaa 
Bdy  City. 

To  keep  Jcruealem  sacrtd  H  le 
to  profane 

lOf  tto. 

Vttta  WW  Id  Interest  la  ttae 
ottye  startaos  wtttaoat^Ftolattng  either 
tnterooti  arr  oot  la  oonltlot 


Tbere  beins  no  objectian,  tba  fnterview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcokd, 
as  f  oUoors: 


OMaaoirxT.  of 
lolat  OooHidttee  oa 

(CBcraaa  Nau.— fleaator  Joaara  C 
OUaBOMKT.  of  WyoBBlng.  taaa  long  advocated 
that  oorporatlana  he  twqatred  to  operate  ua- 
dCT  Federal  etaadsrds  wtaleb  would  regolato 
the  coDdaet  at  bust  uses  enterprises  so  as  to 
achieve  vailuus  ubjectlvea  now  TiHH?>t  under 
ttae  antitrust  laws.    Mr.  OMataoasf  plane  to 

rvtted  to  ttae  eonfeaanee  rooma  of 
United  States  News  and  World  Beport  to  gfva 
bis  Tlewe  en  ttae  qtiestton  ot  eoncaatratlQn 
at  economic  power.  This  is  om  of  a  suite  of 
lu  leu  laws  with  siwjkesmea  of  budaeee  aad 
Ometitwwint.) 

Question.  Do  you  ttalak.  Senator 
OMawtncrr.  toat  what  Is  beiag  done  under 
the  Sherman  antttmst  law  Is  sofldaat  to 
taaaure  eoa^petttlan* 

Ttae  aberman  law  alone  to  not  snf  • 
to  laoure  ooanietttiisi  because  the  as- 
Qf  largo  oadsiprtBes  arc  so  great  that  t^ 
taetlos  la  the  eontto  Itaay  oeai  watt  out 
any  anlltitat  suit.    Lerge-eeale  aa- 
eatenvlae  to  a  teetaaoioglcal  aad  el- 
an imfTy>*^  mteailty  In  our  ttaae.  but 
le  befuad  ttae  power  of  ttaa 
to  icgalato  la 

ttae  

It  Is  a  piiiilll^  aiattaod  of 
petttloB.  wtaereea  we  aeed  a 
vantiva  mettaod. 

Qoaettan.  Bow  wa«dd  you  alter  ttaat  sltua- 
Xtonr 

1  woidd  adopt  a 
tor 


Foacral  Ourtort  To  RofnUlc 


EXTENSION  OP  imiAjm 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  wroMiMo 
IN  TBI  SSNATI  OP  THI  UNnVD  0TATBe 

Wednetday.  October  t»  (levUUOiee  datfof 
Monday.  Oetdbtt  17 K  1949 

Mr.  OTilAHONrr.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con&ent  that  there  may 
be  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rccou 
an  interview  on  Federal  charters  in 
which  I  engaged  with  the  editors  of  the 
Itaited  States  News  and  World  Reports. 
The  questkNiB  and  answers  were  printed 
in  the  taoe  of  October  14  of  this  nation- 
ally known  and  circulated  publication. 


Questlaa.  How  would  ttaat  afonanpHsta  ttao 
purposed 

Answer.  It  would  dsAne  y»ic1flca»jr  ttao 
powers.  rrepnnslWItttee  and  dutiss  of  oorpor- 
ato  ematialaa.  aad.  having  done  eo.  It  wotild 
also  edoooo  an  OBterprtee  from  ooattaMilng  la- 
terf  erenee  by  dlOMoUooary  mandatae  ot  na- 
tloaal  Oovonnaost. 

The  baale  tact  M  ttaat  a  oorporatloa  la  aa 
ezerdee  d  a  epeclal  pHiflegs.  We've  fatlea 
Into  ttao  habit  d  leralag  blank  checka 
ttarou^  ttae  SUtes  to  ccrporatloDs  wtaldi  op- 
erato  la  ttitorsuto  and  torolgB  eoon 
tn  otber  words,  ttao  Sialoo  oroato  ttao 
ci«i  wtaldi  oatry  oa  tl 
Oonotttatiaa  at  ttao  OaMod 
dtouM  bo  rendatod  bf  0000 

Qiiediii  ToVW  ragaMiag  a  good  bit  of 
ft  tww  arean  foot* 

Answer.  We're  attempting  to  regulato  It 
ttaroMCta  ttao  iMrolloaary  power*  d  Poderal 
eooaSiiiOM  bMMMt  wo  boeo  faOod  to  pro* 
oertbo  oMartf  fey  tew  the  poworo  ni  mttm  of 
wbich  *^"     ^^' 


Oorporattooa  iwooleo  Maafeoi  otaarten  from 
tbo  Matoi  wttb  uttltattod  pevir  to  do  wttot 
ttaey  ploMe  anjwboPi  la  Oio  Vattod  ttatoo 
and  abroad.  Aa  •  roiglt.  wo  oot  up  Federal 
WHiimloilnfio  to  wtalOb  wo  toad  to  gir*  stmt- 
Isrtf  broad  powara.  Tbo  Deportment  d 
jaotleo  oaaaot  poesfbly  keep  pace  wttta  oor- 
porato  aettntlee.  aad  conaequenUy  Congreas 
ccatlBUSs  to  delsgsto  Its  powers  to  boards 


QusetloB.  Toa  moon  you  would  require  a 
corporatlom  to  get  a  Federal  charter  l>efore 
It  could  do  bustneea? 

Answer.  Not  exactly.  My  bill  for  a  Federal 
charter  syaton  simpty  (novldes  national 
standards  with  which  corporations  created  by 
the  States  must  comply  to  engage  in  that 
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eommerc*  which,  under  th«  OonsUtutlon. 
only  the  CoDgreM  may  ragulate.  Thta  blU 
State  clMrtOT*. 
■ov  wooM  yofo.  by  aetttxig  up 
IM  wmititT*  of  corpora- 
»T  Wofold  yon  tu  ttmium  to  tli*  ala*  or 
oompanlaa.  volUBMa  of  —I—? 

Answer.  I  woold  bealtata  to  do  that  bacauaa 
I  dont  think  anybody  U  wUe  enough  to  fore- 
aee  what  kind  of  produeUve  uniu  the  future 
r|fiTVi>»«*«  I  feel.  bowvTer.  that  oorpora- 
■jfcfmhl  not  be  pannlttad  to  aofac*  in 
uttetly  trrtleTant  buatneeewe  OooglocDarate 
corporatlona  I  think  are  hard  to  Justify.  I 
**>!«>  the  Industrial  holding  company  also 
to  eoocentratlon  ct  ecoaomtc  power, 
under  these  blanket  charters  the 
State-created  corporations  clothe  their  offl- 
eers  with  iinllinttert  piannlng  power,  there  U 
set  up  a  private  miiagerlal  system  in  both 
national  and  International  commarce.  the 
result  of  which  U  often  the  creatkm  of  private 
International  economic  government. 

Qiiesllnii  Would  you  maintain  competi- 
tion ttaroogh  a  charter  law? 

Answsr.  CompeUtlon  would  be  sustained 
by  taking  away  corporate  power  to  engage 
In  basic  monopolistic  practlcee — division  of 
territory,  fixing  of  prices,  and  restraint  of 
production. 

Question.  You  can  control  those  now  under 
tbe  Sbaraian  law.  cant  you? 

Answer.  P^jt  you  cannot  enforce  the  Sher- 
man Act  except  at  great  expense  of  money 
and  time.  I  say  It  Is  more  practical  to  take 
away  the  corporate  power  ctf  the  ccoporatlon 
to  agree  with  any  other  corporation,  for  ex- 
ample, to  fix  prices.  By  acting  In  this  way 
we  would  deprive  the  artificial  persons,  the 
corporations,  of  the  power  to  do  the  things 
which  are  the  caiiss  of  monopoly. 
Qiwliisi  How  would  you  penalize  them? 
Answer.  When  a  corporation  doesn't  have 
the  corporate  power  to  do  a  particular  thing. 
cannot  do  it.  Without  national 
astabUshed  by  national  law.  the 
,  d  Slals  I  isslsd  corporations  find  llt- 
Om  dtOeHlty  In  entering  implied  agreemeou 
or  imderstandlngs  in  violation  of  antitrust 


or    CHASTIB     BTn.SS 

>n.  That  Isat  a  tisual  form  of  mo- 
nopoly. Is  It?  Isnt  It  one  company  compet- 
ing with  another,  using  ruthless  methods  In 
agrseuwnt  with  some  other  company?  How 
woold  a  national  charter  stop  that? 

Answer.  Weil,  no  corporation  could  per- 
form any  corporate  act  except  that  which  it 
Is  authorlaed  to  do  In  Ite  charter.  Now  be- 
cause we  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  un- 
limited powers  which  oorjMratlons  exerclie 
under  blanket  Stete  charters,  we  seem  not 
to  understand  the  perfectly  plain,  simple 
fact,  that,  if  th(«  ebartar  of  a  corporation 
says  that  the  corporation  aliall  not  have  the 
power  to  enter  Into  any  agreement,  express 
or  Implied,  with  any  other  corporation,  to 
divide  territory,  to  fix  prices  or  to  restrain 
production,  then  neither  the  corporation  nor 
Us  flflesrs  can  follow  such  practices. 

It  would  be  provided  by  law  that  any  of- 
ficer or  director  of  a  national  corporation 
wlio  participate^^  in  any  of  these  forbidden 
transactions  would  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
punishable  by  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Thxis, 
ths  condition  would  be  created  whereby  cor- 
poration president  X  would  not  go  to  the 
telephone  and  call  the  president  of  a  com- 
peting eorporation  and  say:  "When  I  raise 
my  eyebrows  at  the  trade  conference  tomor- 
row, that  will  mean  I  agree." 

Qosation.  Would  one  of  the  penalties  be 
to  revoke  their  charter? 

Answer.  Tea.  I  slvould  think  so. 

Well,  under  thU  pUn.  the  De- 
it  of  Justice  would  prosecute  theee 
wouldn't  it? 

Answer.  Ify  bUl  authnriiss  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  s-olt  to  revoke  the  authority 
of    any    eorporation    which    willfully    and 


kxM>wlngly  viola  tee  the  charter  law  by  en- 
gaging In  forbidden  monopolistic  practlcee. 

Question.  Therefore  litigation  could  keep 
on  J\ist  the  same  as  xmder  the  Sherpoan  law. 
couldn't  It? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  think  so. 

Qiissttfin  Tou  would  put  a  firm  out  of 
tamliisss  this  way? 

Answer.  Tea.  you  could,  but  I  don't  think 
you'd  ever  have  to.  That  would  be  the  ex- 
treme penalty.  I  think  there  has  been  much 
improvement  in  business  ethics  In  recent 
years.    It's  so  much  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

Question.  According  to  the  number  of 
antitrust  sxilte  filed  by  the  Department  of 
JusUce,  it's  worse.  Isn't  It? 

Answer.  But  there  is  much  more  national 
business  now  than  ever  before.  This  Is  what 
you  must  understand.  It  seems  to  me.  The 
modem  corporation  Is  one  at  the  most  domi- 
nant social  InsUtutlons  of  our  time.  It 
shapss  our  way  of  living.  And  I  think  the 
national  corporation  with  unlimited  power 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  American 
system  of  free  private  enterprise  and  free 
govenunent. 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  unlimited 
corporations — they  are  limited  now  by  the 
Pederal  laws  on  labor  relations,  on  securities 
exchangee,  and  a  number  of  things,  aren't 
they? 

Answer.  Tea,  but  sgaln  those  are  all  more 
or  less  in  the  category  of  discretionary  con- 
trols by  boards  and  commissions  which 
change  with  the  personnel.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem, therefore,  which,  in  effect,  resxilU  In  a 
change  of  the  law  with  a  change  of  admin- 
istrators. If  you  want  a  government  of  law 
Instead  of  men,  then  the  Congress  ought  to 
define  the  law  as  clearly  as  possible. 

Question.  Woxild  you  tell  us  what  wotild  be 
the  Impact  of  this  charter  proposal  on  the  in- 
vestment field? 

Answer.  I  thlnl  it  would  help  the  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital  by  inspiring  con- 
fidence that  corporations  were  not  being  nin 
by  and  for  the  Insiders. 

Question.  Would  you  regulate  Insurance 
companies?     Are  they  corporations? 

Answer.  They  are  corporations.  I  think 
they  ought  to  abide  by  national  standards. 
I  dont  pretend  to  say  dogmatically  what 
those  standards  should  be — but  we  ought 
to  have  a  national  rule  of  conduct  for  these 
organisations  which  carry  on  the  national 
tmslneas  upon  which  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  of  the  people  depends 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  the  proposed 
solution  would  be  so  explicit  that  It  would 
prevent  the  Big  Threes  snd  Big  Pours  in 
these  msjor  Industries? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  It  would  solve 
that  problem  completely,  except  to  the  de- 
gree that  competition  Is  preserved.  I  think 
the  best  solution  is  the  incentive-tax  pro- 
gram, recommended  In  the  report  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  to 
stimulste  investment  of  private  capital. 

Question.  How  wo\ild  that  work? 

Answer.  I  would  try  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  private  capital  invested  In  new 
competitive  enterprise. 

Question.  Tou  mean  that  a  new  corpora- 
tion would  get  a  lower  rate? 

Answer.  It  might  be  so. 

Question  Would  you  do  It  by  rapid  depre- 
ciation? You  would  give  the  new  competitor 
a  tax  exemption? 

Answer.  That's  right — a  new  competitive 
industry. 

Question.  That's  subsidizing,  Isn't  It? 

Answer.  Well,  we're  not  afraid  of  subeldles, 
are  we?  We  have  subsidised  the  svlatlon  In- 
diistry  to  the  tune  of  9500.000.000.  but  an  act 
of  Government  which  creates  opportunity 
for  private  proAt  by  encouraging  the  expan- 
sion of  business  is  liardly  a  subsidy. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  would  give 
an  advantage  financially  to  the  newcomer? 

Answer.  That's  right.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  have  In  mind.    When  the 


tax  bill  was  under  consideration  In  the  last 
CongraH.  I  proposed  an  awwtment  to  pro- 
vide aeeelerated  depredatkn  for  capital  In- 
vested In  plant  or  equipment  to  make  liquid 
fuel  out  of  coal  or  oil  shale.  The  amendment 
was  rejected. 

OIVtNO  TMS  UTTLS  UAM  A  8TAKS 

Question.  Other  than  specific  proposals 
on  taxation,  what  else  do  you  think  might  be 
fcvthcoming  out  of  your  Investment  study? 

Answer.  I'm  not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  try  to  make  predictions  But  I  would  say 
that  tax  reform  Is  essential  to  preserve  capl- 
teltsm — by  wlilch  I  mean  the  system  of  pri- 
vate property— and  I  think  it  Is  highly  im- 
portant In  the  stete  of  world  affairs  that  we 
do  ^seeerrs  capitalism,  or  else  It  will  be  hard 
to,  avoid  the  totaUtarlan  stete. 

I  would  say  that  we  must  encourage  the 
owners  of  private  capital,  small  owners,  to 
get  Into  businesses  of  which  they  are  man- 
agers as  well  as  owners.  My  feeling  Is  If  we 
are  going  to  preeerve  free  enterprise  and  the 
system  of  private  property,  we've  got  to  give 
the  little  fellow,  the  little  man,  a  stake  In 
Indiistry,  for  economic  collectivism  leads  to 
political  collectivism. 

Question.  We  have  given  loans  to  many  of 
them  to  go  Into  business,  haven't  we? 

Answer.  Tes,  but  I  don't  think  Govern- 
ment loans  are  a  solution.  Wha'  I  want  to 
see  Is  the  Investment  of  the  savings  of  the 
people. 

Question.  Aren't  there  a  great  many  people 
who  believe  that  the  large  enterprises  have 
efficiency  and  quality  on  their  side?  That's 
the  big  problem.  Isn't  It?  How  are  you  going 
to  overcome  that? 

Answer.  Up  to  a  certeln  point,  large  enter- 
prises do  have  efficiency  and  quality  on  their 
side.  Frequently  they  produce  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  total  output  that,  as  In  the 
case  of  steel  today,  the  whole  country  de- 
pends for  its  needs  upon  the  private  Judg- 
ment of  private  managers.  Efficiency  and 
blgh-quallty  production,  however,  are  not  a 
direct  result  of  size.  There  comes  a  point 
at  which  big  enterprise  runs  up  against  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns. 

Question.  Take  the  three  tobacco  com- 
panies, for  Instenoe.  How  does  anybody  go 
into  the  tobacco  business  under  your  charter 
system — or  any  system — and  compete  with 
thoee  three  fellows? 

Answer.  With  respect  to  the  tobacco  and 
cigarette  business.  I  think  a  change  of  the  tax 
law — a  graduated  tax — would  help. 

CONCLOMZaATS   CORPOSATIONS 

Question.  Tou  spoke  of  conglomerate  cor- 
porations. What  Is  your  chief  objection  to 
investments  in  an  unrelated  enterprise? 
When  a  company  goes  as  far  as  it  should  tn 
one  lnd"stry  and  wante  to  Invest  in  another 
Industry,  what  Is  your  objection  to  that? 

Answer.  I  think  It  tends  to  discotutige' 
competition  and  new  enterprise. 

Qxiestion.  But  wouldn't  It  be  competing  In 
a  new  line?    Isn't  that  more  competition? 

Answer.  I  think  It  suppresses  competition 
and  tends  toward  concentration  of  power.  If 
you  permit  the  control  over  our  economy  to 
be  concentrated  In  a  few  bands,  you  cant 
avoid  the  Inevlteble  result  which  will  be  the 
concentration  of  our  Government. 

Question.  Now.  If  you  can  get  16  soap  com- 
panies and  three  coal  companies  Into  the  oil 
bualness,  you've  got  more  competition  in  the 
oil  business:  isn't  that  so? 

Answer.  No;  because  your  concentration 
of  control  will  drive  the  little  fellows  out  and 
your  concentration  will  be  greater. 

Take  the  report  of  Dr.  I  A.  D.  H. )  Kaplan,  of 
Brookings  Institution,  who  wrote  a  boo':  for 
CED  (Committee  for  Economic  Development) 
on  the  place  of  small  business.  He  presented 
a  table  there  showing  the  relationship  of 
workers  to  employers,  and  the  flgiiree  show, 
as  I  recall  it  now,  4,900  businesses  out  of 
more  than  3.000.000  in  the  United  SUtes  em- 
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ploy  between  63  percent  and  56  percent  of  all 
the  workers  In  industry. 

That  means  we  are  producing  a  proletariat 
by  concentration  of  economic  power.  W^  are 
developing  a  class  who  do  not  control  or 
have  any  chance  of  controlling  or  exercising 
any  managerial  power  over  the  businesses 
out  of  which  they  must  make  their  living. 

Question.  Tou  would  want  the  workers  to 
exercise  control  o^r  the  business.  Is  that 
what  3rou  mean? 

Answer.  Tes;  I  would  have  workers  and 
investors  share  In  management  and  In  profits. 

Question.  How  would  you  bring  that 
about? 

Answer.  I  would  give  workers  the  right  to 
elect  a  director  or  two. 

Question.  Tou  would  want  them  to  pcu-- 
ticipate  in  the  manageoMnt  of  the  company? 

Aiuwer.  Certainly,  so  that  they  would  be 
part  of  it  Instead  of  mere  tools,  as  they 
are  now. 

Question.  Isnt  that  the  CIO  proposal?  For 
years  Phil  Murray  has  urged  these  manage- 
ment councils  in  which  the  iiismgwinent 
would  be  partly  labor 

Answer.  Thst  is  a  different  proposal. 

DIVIDCD     MANACEMZNTT 

Question.  Doeant  your  proposal  divide 
management  between  labor  and  employer? 

Answer.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  that,  but  I 
think  that  the  worker  ought  to  have  some 
sort  of  representation  In  management.  He 
ought  to  have  a  stake  In  the  business. 

Question.  The  war,  of  course,  brought  some 
concentration.  Now,  since  the  war.  what  are 
the  evils  of  concentration  as  you  see  them? 
How  do  they  affect  tiie  economy? 

Answer.  Concentration  destrojrs  local  eco- 
nomic Independence.  It  undermines  small 
bxismesa.  It  gives  a  comparatively  few  man- 
agers In  the  big  cities  control  over  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation  and  It  causes  the 
Government  at  Washington  to  expand. 

Question.  Tou'rt  getting  It  now  through  a 
big  union  in  the  coal  Industry,  aren't  you? 

Answer.  Well,  you're  thinking  that  this  la 
a  confilct  between  big  business  and  big  la- 
bor, for  example.  It  Isn't.  Or  that  It  is  a 
conflict  between  big  business  and  big  govern- 
ment. It  Isn't  It  Is  a  coiiflict  between  the 
people  and  central  management  of  their  af- 
fairs. 

I  want  to  see  the  free -enterprise  system 
malntelned  and  preserved,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  It  cannot  be  maintained  In  the  face 
either  of  central  management  of  our  econ- 
omy in  private  hands  or  In  public  hands. 
They're  both  equally  bad.  I  say  to  you  that 
political  dictetorshlp,  like  the  dictatorship 
of  Mussolini,  of  Hitler,  or  of  Stalin.  Is  the 
direct  resiilt  of  dictatorship  In  business. 

Queetlon.  Do  you  think  the  British  have 
any  solution  In  their  nationalization? 

Answer.  No.  That's  pure  socialism  and 
stete  management.  That's  statlsm.  Now  If 
by  stetlsm  you  mean  that  the  government 
shall  render  the  decisions  whereby  the  masses 
of  the  people  live.  It  Is  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  American  system  and  I  wouldn't  want  to 
see  It  because  It  would  destroy  the  Indl- 
vUtaallBtic  system  on  which  free  government 
d^Mnds. 

Question.  And  yet  the  standards  that  you 
put  In  your  law  would  have  to  be  set  forth 
and  Interpreted  every  day  by  government, 
wouldn't  they? 

Answer.  They   would  not,  sir. 

Question.  You  Kiean  they  would  be  so  ex- 
plicit that  you  wouldnt  have  to  have  any 
Interpretetlon?  Why  not  put  them  In  the 
law  you  have  now? 

Answer.  No  corporation  has  any  power  ex- 
cept that  porer  which  Is  given  to  It  by  some 
State.  When  you  take  away  from  the  cor- 
poration the  broad  and  unlimited  powers  It 
now  has  and  make  those  powers  specific  and 
then  provide  your  sanctions  In  the  law  for 
the  violation  of  those  powers,  you  create  a 
psychological  barrier   in  the  mind  of  every 


oonx>rate  manager  against  the  vlolatlan  at 
the  antitrust  law. 

Ite  most  effective  enforcement  would  be  by 
way  of  prevention,  rather  than  by  punish- 
ment after  the  fact. 

The  p>oint  Is  this,  that  the  antitrust  law  was 
devised  at  a  time  when  most  of  our  business 
was  personal  and  not  corporate.  At  that 
time,  the  corporation  was  not  the  dominant 
social  institution  it  Is  now.  The  Sherman 
Act  was  a  restatement  of  the  old  common 
law  that  restraint  of  trade  was  Illegal  and 
that  contracte  in  restraint  of  trade  could  not 
be  enforced. 

Now  we  have  moved  Into  another  era  In 
which  technology  has  so  Increased  the  radius 
through  which  men  can  operate,  and  the 
blanket  State  charter  has  given  them  such 
an  instrument  of  organisation  Uiat  we  have 
a  centrally  msnaged  economic  system  regu- 
lating the  lives  of  millions  in  every  part  of 
the  land. 

This  economic  system  U  being  carried  on 
by  managers  whose  word  1b  law  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  and  who  can  restrain  trade  with 
little  danger  of  discovery  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  unless  the  Congress  gives  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  tremendous  appropria- 
tion Ui  support  a  tremendous  staff. 

I  believe  In  self-government  and  what  I 
want  is  a  charter  plan  which  will  make 
organized  business  self-governing  by  so 
clearly  prescribing  ite  powers  that  all  will 
understand. 

Question.  But  do  you  think  Congress  will 
undertake  to  fulfill  this  plan?  Is  your  t>lU 
making  much  progress? 

Answer.  No:  and  the  reason  for  that  Is  per- 
fectly plain.  We  had  this  recommendation 
In  the  TNEC  report  filed  in  March  IMl.  We 
were  moving  right  Into  the  war  and  nobody 
tn  Congress  could  pay  any  attention  to  it 
then,  so  it  went  right  up  on  the  shelf. 

OBSTAdXS  TO  LEGISLATION 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  temper  of  this 
Congress  suggeste  It  will  go  in  for  trust- 
busting  legislation? 

Answer.  Well,  this  Congress  is  about  to 
adjourn. 

Question.  You've  got  another  year  yet. 
haven't  you? 

Answer.  But  the  next  year  we  will  be  run- 
ning Into  an  election. 

Question.  D^u■lng  an  election  year  are  they 
ci  that  temper? 

Answer.  I  am  not  concerned  In  making 
issues  with  which  to  fight  campalSBS.  I'm 
ooncemed  in  obtaining  an  uudanlBading  on 
the  part  of  leaders  In  btislnees  and  govern- 
ment that  the  capitalistic  system  is  In  Jeop- 
ardy because  we  have  permitted  collectivism 
to  take  over  big  Industry  through  concen- 
trated control,  and  that  the  result  Inevitably 
will  be  concentration  In  government  unless 
we  stop  concentration  and  save  competition. 


Compulsory  Health  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or    MAKTLANn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  102  residents  of  Maryland  has 
addressed  to  me  a  communication  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  compuL«;ory 
heaith  insurance,  and  protesting  against 
H.  R.  6000  now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

Prom  the  great  volume  of  correspond- 
ence that  has  come  to  me  on  this  mat- 
ter, ancl  as  a  result  of  discussions  with  » 


great  number  of  my  constituents  regard- 
ing this  very  controversial  issue,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  views  of  the  signers 
of  this  communication  represent  the 
feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Baltimoss.  Md..  October  4,  1949. 

Hon.   HZBBEBT   R.   0'C0KC», 

United  States  Senate . 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  Sexatos  O'CoNoa :  In  the  Intereste  of 
humanity  and  for  the  cause  of  democracy, 
we,  the  xwderslgned.  are  definitely  opposed  to 
comptilsory  health  Insurance  and  as  voters 
are  protesting  against  bill  H  R.  6000: 

Neil  W.  Rcld.  2917  St.  Paul  Street;  Doug- 
las H.  Stone.  Ra3rmond  M.  Curtis,  2919 
St.  Paxil  Street;    Jean  Mulllnlx,   3409 
Giillford    Terrace;     Eunice    M.    Love, 
R.    N..    3301    Guilford    Avenue;    Mary 
Godfrey,  R.  N.,  221  East  Thirty-third 
Street;  Jesse  Young,  103  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street;  Ruth  A.  Warner.  R.  N., 
Homewood  Apartmente;  Wm.  P.  Hor- 
ton,   3411   Guilford   Terrace;    Nora   C. 
Kaufman,    R.    N..    Biackstone    Apart- 
mente;   Anlte  S.  Ferrari,   R.   N.,    1611 
Kingsway  Road;  John  A.  NeebiU,  20 
East  Preston  Street;   Grace  Birmlng- 
tiam,  2917  St.   Paul   Street:    Mary   Y. 
Baldwin,  3408  University  Place;  Anna 
E.  Headrlck,  613  North  Calvert  Street; 
Evelyn    M.    McCuUough.    R.    N.,    2921 
Windsor  Avenue;  Louis  J.  Snehla,  1321 
North    Patterson    Park    Aventie;    May 
Ellen    Hance,    4410    Roland    Avenue; 
Morton    I.   Suzewold,   M.   D..    1109    St. 
Paul  Street;   Paul  E.  Gorden,  M.  'D., 
Union    Memorial    Hospital;    Mary    V. 
Graham,     R.     N..     2718     Winchester 
Street;    Virginia  Lawson.   R.   N..    1800 
North  Charles  Street;   Helen   A.  Ma- 
guire,    R.    N.,    1001    St.    Paul    Street; 
lolynn  B.  Connolly.  R.  N.,  3201  North 
Calvert  Street:  Ruth  H.  Topper,  R.  N., 
4402  Ridge   Avenue;    Mora  M.  Berry- 
man.  R.  N..  2114  West  Payette  Street; 
Isabel  B.  Pue.  R.  N..  3022  North  Calvert 
Street;  "yirglnla  M.  Ray.  4  East  Thirty- 
•eoond   Street;    Harry   Schwarts,   2901 
Norfolk   Avenue;    Prank   Curlson,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  Union  Memorial  Hospital;  Boss 
Harvey,    3008    Barclay    Street;    H.    B. 
Blioemaker.    M.    D.,   206    East   Thlrty- 
thira  Street;  Richard  R.  Beach.  Thirty- 
third  and  Calvert  Strecte;  Martha  Llb- 
by,   R.   N..    1210   Wlndemere   Avenue; 
Blsabeth  W.  Glilo,  R.  N.,  3401  North 
Calvert  Street;  Lee  Mallory,  701  Cator 
Avenue:  Claribel  C.  Veckers,  R  N.,  3103 
Glendale    Avenue;    Webb    K.    Adams, 
3216  GuUford  Avenue:   Bessie  Brown. 
825  West  Lexington  Street;  Donald  L. 
SomevUle,  M.  D..  116  East  Thirty-third 
Street;  Maud  V.  Hobbs.  2126  Maryland 
Avenue:  Henry  C.  Gighial.  M.  D.,  32r9 
St.  Paul  Street;   Edna  Liedtke,  R.  N., 
rarK  Md.;*  EUzabeth  MBoe.  R.  N.,  1713 
Bast    Tht^-flrst    DUcei;     Glenn    P. 
Grove.  Marshall  S.  Carrlet.  Jr..  Thirty- 
third   and   Calvert   Streets;    J.   Frank 
Supplle  m,  3201  Guilford  Avenue;   A. 
Ruth  Aentley,  Union  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal;  Parke  B.  Estep,  R.  N.,  1914  Park 
Avenue;     N.     R.     Smith.     Homewood 
Apartmente;   Mrs.  Nellie  McCann.  737 
Beavo-brook    Road:     Mrs.    Sarah    W. 
Kabl,  2738  Guilford  Avenue;  Mrs.  Lena 
N.   Reed.   923   North   Hill   Road;    Mrs. 
Daisy  P.  Dewitt,  R.  N.,  209  East  Thirty- 
third  Street;   Laura  E.  Arnold,  R.  N.. 
8  East  Twenty-seventh  Street:  Mrs.  8. 
Dewitt,  R.  N.,  1415  Homestead  Street; 
Mary  L.  McHale,  221  East  Thirty-third 
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W    Gloer.  MCS 

vr.  Rante  K.  Tor.  3821  CMvtclc 

H   Wacker.  4«33  Alan 


Btrmtngtiam. 

.  D  J   Ortn*- 

915  St.  Paul  Strwi;  Anna  B. 

.  tit  Bu«  Unlv«ntty  Parkway; 

L.    CXOoancr.    S>M    ALk«n 

Bmii  ▼.  Poak.  taZQ  Wlnstoo 

M.   Bay.  ae«  Gcveo- 

C.  Mcrkd. 

U. 
m  DmiiiImh  aoad:  Otaca  H. 

OBsOO 

O.  WaltcfB.  909  BMt  Tbirty-fburtii 
Aodray  Tyrrin.  IMO  AlaqulUi 
C    H.   Watt.  Jr.  4601  Wortb- 
Drtvc.    Dorothy   OudgtBa.    1607 
M.'Y  Wm  L  Blackford. 
Md^  ins  M.  Weenaa.  540  Bm- 
Jaam  a  Arnold.  30« 
Marie  L.  Whttrtdce.  13 


Hm.  Salt  W.  Lata*,  •(  IBiBMs  m4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

o»  niiwoia 
TV  OP  Tm  UiriTBD  STATSB 

Wednetdaw.  October  19  (legUiative  day  of 
Mondaw.  October  17  >,  1949 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nmmtmom  cement  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoo  four  edito- 
rlnto  from  the  IliiDols  8Utc  lUflster. 
SprliMAeld.  nL,  mad  the  Mews  Onaette. 
Champaicn-Urbana.  DL  Tbeae  edlto- 
rlais  pay  tribute  to  the  ootctandtnc  serv- 
ice to  the  pid>lic  which  has  been  rendered 
by  my  friend  and  coUeacue  the  senior 
from  nUnota  [Mr.  LocAal,  our 
majority  leader. 
BO  ohtectlon.  the  editorials 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  foUows 


wttbtba' 

rcr  tba 

alwaya  Ib  eonpiata  accord  with 

Barklcy  poUclaa.  Sen- 

Umca  la 

«  or  Ubaral  iMtitetlnn  and  la 

port  ot   poilrtw    to 

abroad. 

a  ponrarful 

at  Ubaral 

In  pladBg  th* 
w*Uar«  of  all  of  the  paopla  over  and  abora 
any  indlvMiiala  or  graopa  aaaklac  to  proOt 
poittlcaUy  or  I 

Party  la  now  dlTldcd 
a  small  cabal  of  laola- 
rapodlatcd  ttmc  and 
by  tbt  paopla.  asak  to  ooBtrol  tb«  party. 
That  little  taoUtlonlat  group  seeks  to  drive 
RapubUeana  aa  Senator  Vandenberg. 
Harold  Stasaen  and  other 
fwaiO  hwiilin,  laaaafs  out  td  the  party  bc- 
caoaa  they  caonot  control  thaaa. 

It  la  atcntflcant  that  Senator  Locaa  has 
foontf  eoaoBm  grooad  with  forward-looktnff 
Rep'ibUeBas  la  the  Banate  who  have  Joined 
witb  Democrats  la  asaetlng  twoes  which 
transcend  party  oonsMeranooa  and  which 
do  not  yield  to  party  expediency. 

It  la  becauae  of  that  fact  that  Demceratlc 
leaden  la  nilnols.  In  Cook  County  and  down- 
State,  are  united  In  urging  reelection  of 
Senator  Locaa. 

Rerer  have  the  Cook  County  organliBtlon. 
headed  by  /aoob  M.  Array,  and  the  Bute 
Democratic  orgaalaatlon.  headed  by  George 
D.  Kella.  of  Chicago,  enjoyed  such  complete 
harmony  aa  they  do  today  becatue  of  free- 
dom from  aclflah  motltraa  which  for  so  many 
yean  caused  ariiiam  In  the  party. 

Today  Democratic  leaders  In  Cook  County 
and  Chicago  are  forward-looking.  They  are 
as  free  from  dooUnatlou  by  selflsh  Interests 
down-State.  There  U  s  new 
tmlty  of  action  than  has  ever 
of  devotion  to  such  leaders 
aatlnnally  aa  Truman  and  Berkley,  and  such 
of  democracy  In  this  State  as 
ton  Lucas  and  Douglas. 
other  Democratic  elec- 
tive State  oar  SI  i.  Denaocratlc  liembers  of 
from  Illinois,  Mayor  Martin  H. 
of  Chicago.  SUte's  Attorney 
John  Boyle,  of  Cook  County,  and  othcn. 

As  Chairman  Oeorge  Ktfla  aald  In  a  state- 
ment in  this  newspaper  y  eater  day.  Majority 
Leader  Scorr  Locse  la  "an  outstanding  cham- 
pion of  good  goTcmment  with  such  a  brilliant 
record  for  faithful  public  aeivlce  that  he  must 
and  vriil  be  reelected." 

That  slgnlflrant  statement  means  that  the 
democracy  of  the  entire  State  will  preeent 
a  solid  IroBt  la  anpport  ot  Senator  Locsa 
wboae  iwnmamaMon  la  favored  by  tbooaands 
of  liberal  Bepubllcans.  They  cannot  and  will 
not  be  dominated  by  a  selflsh  isolationist 
group  directed  from  the  so-called  "Ivory  tow- 
er" of  InUUonlst  Colonel  MeCormlck  In  Chi- 
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The  entire  Nation  will  look  to  Illinois  to 
rennmlnate  and  reelect  Senator  Lucas.  He 
la  a  pepolar  natloaal  flgora  becauee  of  his 

,eaSad  to  the  pobUc  welfare.    CaU  It  "wellarc 

'state"   If   ycu   wlah.     The   espreeslons   are 

Identlcai  In  mc 


iProm  the  nilnola  State  Recliter.  Springfield. 

m..  of  July  17.  19491 

Aaaoam  SanLsa 

(By  V.  T.  Dallman   (admiral)) 

TALL.  aairDaoMS  scorr  lixas.  anATS  ixaxob. 

.m.mimh  rr   AMALTTICAL   KTW  TOKX   mCXS 

XUI,  hfT'«l««^w  slz-foot- three  Scott  W. 
LccAs.  at  Havana,  whom  we  have  supported 
In  all  o<  the  steps  which  mark  his  rapid  rise 
to  a  nstHm»l  and  world  figure,  is  surpassing 
even  the  loftlaat  ambition  which  we  had  for 
hioi  when  he  atepped  from  a  State  Job  Into 
the  ;o-eer  noose  ot  Congreea. 

•Aa  majority  leado^  of  the  United  Statee 
Scott  ie  now  being  photograpbad 
wnttma  about  to  a  greater  extent  than 
as  Senators  Connallt  and 
VasHDiacae.  He  is  now  as  much  under  the 
^artng  lights  of  political  analysis  as  his 
Republican  rival,  concededly  a  great  genius. 
Senator  Tatt.  of  Ohio. 

Moat  significant,  acctmte.  and  Impreaalve 
by  its  inlegrlty  la  a  special  article  by  William 
S.  White  in  the  Hew  York  Times  Sunday 
magaslne.  It  is  written  around  a  colorful 
plctiire  of  Senator  Lucas  as  be  stands  lean- 
ing upon  his  desk  and  looking  meditatively 
out  of  the  window  as  the  soft  rays  of  light 
acccnttiate  the  attractive  outlinea  of  hla 
daaalc  features  and  towering  figure. 

Another  photographic  highlight  reveals 
Senator  Locas  flanked  by  House  Majority 
Leeder  McCoaMACK  and  Speaker  RATstnuc  aa 
he  advlaea  with  Prealdent  Truman  relative  to 
eongreaalonal  action  on  a  measure  of  mo- 
■aotous  importance. 

This  special  TUnea  article  presents  with  In- 
tense dramatics  the  story  of  the  herculean 
taak  placed  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  Sen- 
ator LtTCAS.  leader  of  54  Democrats,  but  never 
sun  of  more  than  40  because  of  seceeakm  of 
the  South,  while  opposed  by  4:2  RepuUleans 
who  take  demoniacal  delight  in  uniting  with 
the  Insmgent  Dlxlecrats  to  oppoae  anything 
and  everything  the  administration  wants  be- 
cauae of  the  Lincoln  like  dvll-rlghts  program. 

Says  the  Times  story: 

"Senator  LtK:As  understood  rather  early  the 
implications  of  this  menace  to  the  admlnls- 
tntlon's  program.  He  sensed  in  time,  had 
net  the  President  overridden  him.  that  the 
armistice  was  likely  to  be  brief,  and  that  It 
would  be  well  to  hurry  on  to  what  could  be 
armmpllahed  before  challenging  the  south- 
emen  to  formalize,  on  the  clvil-rlghtB  issue, 
their  utest  alliance  with  the  Republicans." 

In  other  words,  the  President  preaied  his 
cause  prematurely  and  against  the  Judgment 
of  Senator  Ldcab.  who  might  have  accom- 
plished much  without  offending  the  south- 
erners if  the  skeleton  of  civU  rights  bad  been 
locked  In  the  doaet  of  diplomatic  strategy 
while  the  aouthem  Democratw  were  being 
lured  into  cooperative  action  by  the  sonorous 
bray  of  the  Democratic  donkey. 

The  New  York  Times  describes  Senator 
LocAs  In  a  very  fantastic  way  as  "^  victim 
ot  what  Hollywood  calls  'type-casting.'  A 
very  tall  man  with  a  hawk-like,  saturnine 
face,  a  sort  of  dai±.  MephutofArtlan  hand- 
someneaa.  he  looks  a  little  angry  even  when 
he  Isnt  and  this  often  tends  to  set  men 
agalzist  him.  Then,  as  is  common  with  men 
new  to  power  and  responsibility  in  the  Sen- 
ste.  he  had  a  tendency  to  fight  every  Issue 
with  a  zealous  violence  that  Irritated  that 
august  and  complex  body.  •  •  •  Hla 
voice  often  sinks  so  low  it  can  hardly  be 
heard  at  all.  then,  suddenly,  rises  to  a  harsh, 
pounding  volume,  while  his  cheeks  sink  Into 
black,  aardonic  Unae. 

"In  tbeee  scenes,  quite  unintentionally,  he 
praaenu  an  almoat  ownaclng  figure,  his  heavy 
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ralard  as  tf  to  strike.  His  words,  mean- 
sm  to  rise,  half-straiieled  through 
aSBfof  bitter  Indi^mation.  The  eeeble  table) 
Senator  •  •  •'he  vrlll  cry  his  eyes  all 
but  closed  In  a  scowl." 

Quaiitlea  which  make  Senator  Locas  a 
favorite  for  reelection  next  year  and  which 
amy  poaaibly  place  him  on  the  national 
Datnoenitlc  ticket  are  empha£lr«d  In  the  fol- 
lowing closing  paragraphs  of  the  interesting 
■tory  In  the  llmee: 

*Ve  has  been  a  courageous  Senate  leader — 
showing  a  patient  good  will  to  the  rebeilloua 
■outhemcn  but  never  allowing  friendship 
to  alnk  to  toadytan.  and  marching  loyally 
with  his  admlnlatratian  coUeacues  without 
permitting  the  more  extreme  of  them  to  call 
the  tune. 

"He  calls  his  wife  'Mean.'  is  speechlessly 
proud  of  his  prep-school  son  and  is  just  the 
eort  of  mMn  to  be  found  in  ccuntieee  re.ason- 
•bty  waU-beeled  American  country  clubs. 

"He  would  be  a  good  man  to  eo  hunting 
with,  a  good  man  to  rilay  poker  with,  a  good 
man  to  go  to  an  Ame.-ican  Legion  convention 
with,  a  good  man  to  have  a  glass  o(  bourbon 
with,  and  an  excellent  man  to  have 
if  trouble  started.  He  would  be  a 
Uao,  to  have  arc  uid  If  anyone 
ahrirtgtng  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

"Havlag  aald  all  this,  it  Is.  perhaps,  hardly 
aeoeeaary  to  say  that  he  is  a  good  sport 
about  criticism — ^musually  good  for  a  man 
fgifj"^  so  endleasly  in  politics  at  its  most 
paalahtBg.  In  the  language  of  baseball,  of 
which  he  is,  of  cotirse.  fond,  he  never  really 
complalna  to  the  umpire  who  calls  them. 
About  the  strongest  protest  he  ever  makes 
about  unfavorable  publicity  is  the  mild  com- 
plain: 'You  fellows  got  me  wrong  on  that 
one,  I  think.' " 

(Prom  the  Illinois  State  Register.  Springfield, 
m..  of  September  17.   1949  J 

Lucas  akd  Faxm  Plan 
Senator  Scott  W.  Lxicas  comes  from  the  Il- 
linois farm  laiula  and  knows  the  farmers' 
problenu.  IIa  la  a  practical  man  given  to 
getting  reatilts,  and  he  knows  that  asking  too 
mtich  can  and  often  doea  result  In  receiv- 
ing too  UtUe. 

Dlscusalng  his  opposition  to  the  Gore  farm 
bill  pacsed  by  the  House  of  Repres  tatlves 
Senator  Lucas,  in  the  sixth  of  a  series  of 
radio  reports  to  his  home  State  of  Illinois, 


"We  cannot  go  on  with  the  wartime  all- 
out  prlce-cupport  program  which  was  hastily 
extended  into  these  peacetime  years  by  the 
BghUeth  Consress.  If  we  keep  on  as  we 
have  been  forced  to  do  during  the  last  3 
yean,  the  American  people  may  decide  that 
It  is  not  In  the  public  Interest  to  continue 
farm  price  supports.  Our  entire  program  for 
farm  prosperity  might  be  destroyed." 

As  a  realist.  Senator  Lucas  Is  sUongly  In 
favor  of  the  compromise  farm  program  con- 
tained In  the  Anderson  bUl.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  t".  Brannan.  who  also 
ha^f  a  farm  bill — and  a  very  widely  dls- 
ctjssed  one.  at  that — is  not  opposed  to  a 
compromise  agreement. 

As  the  guest  of  Senator  Lucas  on  his  pro- 
gram, he  said.  "1  believe  that  we  must  de- 
vise an  effective  production  and  distribu- 
tion program  which  will  enable  us  to  enjoy 
the  abundance  of  American  agriculture.  I 
have  made  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  farm  surplus  and  price  problems. 
Memben  of  Congress  have  advocated  dif- 
ferent Ideas.  I  am  always  wllllnc  to  work 
in  harr^ony  with  leaders  of  Congress." 

The  attitude  of  nci^^er  Senator  Lttcas 
nor  Secretary  Brannan  Is  demanding  or  ar- 
bitrary. Both  want  to  work  out  In  all  sin- 
cerity the  most  practical  and  feasible  plan 
for  aiding  farmers  and  continuing  the  pree- 
ent farm  prosperity  that  can  be  arrived  at. 


Senator  Lucas  favon  e  tim  maaoare  ttiat 
will  Include  on  a  strictly  eipetliuentrt  baala, 
some  of  the  features  of  the  Brannan  plan. 
Both  men.  although  holding  differing  views 
are  anziotxs  and  willing  to  agree  on  a  satis- 
factory compromise. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  attitude,  free  of  par- 
tisan and  selftsh  motlvee,  of  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  greatly  In  need.  It  is  a  business- 
like, logical  approach  that  seeks  to  scrive  a 
problem  rather  than  distort  it  Into  a  political 
issue. 

Parmers.  who  aa  a  whole  are  as  realistic 
and  practical  as  any  class  in  the  Nation,  wUl 
appreciate  Senator  Lucas'  honest  and  ob- 
jective approach  to  their  problems.  He  la 
attempting  to  work  out  the  program  that 
win  function  most  succeaafully.  A  distinct 
Improvement  on  the  ancient  political  strat- 
egy that  has  been  empk^ad  by  aome.  of 
promising  everything  tbat  soands  good,  and 
then  later  letting  the  project  die  a  natural 
death  of  ita  own  Inadequacy. 

(From     the     Champaign     News- Gazette     of 
Urbana,  HI.,  October  2.  19491 

SEMAToa  Lucas  G<«s  To  Bat  roa  Aia  Skbvics 
Heki 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Senator 
Sctrrr  Lucas'  political  philosophies,  you  have 
to  admire  his  wUlincneas  to  go  to  bat  for  his 
constituents     iBMrMta    taafore    Waahlngtoa 

bureaucracy. 

E\'en  though  he  now  reprceeata  President 
Truman  as  majority  leader  ot  the  United 
States  Senate.  Lucas  demonstrated  he  hasnt 
forgotten  the  people  back  home  when  he 
went  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  the 
other  day  to  plead  for  air  service  (or  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  and  other  central  Illinois 
dtles. 

It  Is  rare  for  a  Senator,  especially  the  ma- 
jority leader,  to  appear  at  hearings  conducted 
by  administrative  agencies.  But  the  top 
Diemocrat  in  the  Senate  did  appear  and  he 
was  about  as  belligerent  as  a  Republican  as 
be  told  the  CAB:  There  have  been  too  many 
dela3rs  in  the  establishment  of  an  air-line 
network  for  these  cities.  There  have  been 
too  many  poatponements  for  technical  rea- 
sons. Tliere  have  been  too  many  involved 
(K-ocedtires  and  too  many  vrraniglee  among 
lawyers  representing  various  air  lines.  The 
people  ol  these  communities  deserve  better 
treatment." 

Champatgn-Urbana,  and  undoubtedly 
other  centnl  minola  communities  are  grate- 
ful to  Senator  Locaa  for  telling  the  CAB: 
•These  cities  are  entitled  to  good,  efficient 
service  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

These  communities,  which  have  stniggled 
for  4  years  to  get  air  service,  were  glad  to 
know  that  the  Senator  a^ees  they  have 
waited  long  enoiigh.  The  record  shows  that 
the  CAB  agrees  central  Illinots  is  entitled  to 
air  service,  because  8  years  ago  it  awarded 
franchisee  i<x  the  area  to  Oliver  L.  Parks,  a 
fast-talking  Miaaourian  who  was  never  able 
to  get  bis  air  line  into  operation. 

Now  the  Board  is  involved  In  another  com- 
plicated procedure  to  determine  which  air 
line  should  take  over  the  franchises  Parks 
couldn't  handle,  ffifect  of  Senattw  Lucas* 
eloquent  plea  will  be  shown  by  the  speed 
which  the  CAB  works  Its  way  through  the 
latest  red  tape  It  has  created. 

The  Democratic  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate  should  be  able  to  cut  the  red  tape  ot 
a  Democratic  administration  If  anyone  can. 

If  he  can,  scheduled  air  lines  may  soon  be 
flying  from  the  $2,000,000  airport  that  Sen- 
ator Lucas  helped  to  get  for  the  University 
of  Illinois.  If  he  can't  the  Senator  will  be 
hard  put  to  sing  the  praises  of  Washington 
bureaucracy  when  he  runs  for  re-election 
next  year. 


•^e  Who  Wd  Not  Know  tlw  Whole  Sfitry 
Might  Well  Gather  From  the  Testimony 
Preseated  Thas  Far  in  This  Inquiry  That 
Since  the  Passage  of  the  Unihcatioo  Act 
Only  the  Navy,  luclading:  the  Marine 
Corps,  Has  Received  Cuts  ia  tha 
Strenfth  of  Its  Combat  Units — This  Is 
Far  FroB  di«  Fact'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  EOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  October  19, 1949 


Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr  Speaker,  those  are 
words  spoken  by  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins, 
Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army.  In 
testifying  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  more  one  clearly  reads  the  various 
viewpoints  with  respect  to  unification, 
the  more  one  is  convinced  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  Is  cer- 
tainly doing  a  splendid  job — doing  It 
impartially  and  without  service  preju- 
dice. 

The  American  pe<H>le  support  his  belief 
that  the  future  security  of  this  country 
is  as  much  dependent  upon  a  sound 
financial  economy  as  It  Is  upon  its  war- 
time service  forces.  It  Is  ab.<;olutely  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  financial  integrity 
of  this  Nation.  Let  us  weaken  our  fiscal 
structure  and  our  armed  service  forces 
would  wither  and  beccxne  impotent  and 
useless. 

That  Is  the  one  great  lesson  which  we 
in  this  Congress  have  learned  from  the 
reams  of  testimony  that  has  t)een  pre- 
sented to  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
by  both  the  civilian  and  military  heads 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force. 

Efficiency  and  economy,  coupled  with 
the  maximum  of  national  security,  by 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  taxpayers 
dollars,  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  We  in  this  Congress  can  do 
no  less  than  support  his  great  right  arm 
in  helping  him  to  achieve  that  all  desired 
objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  concluded 
reading,  yes,  and  rereading,  a  copy  of 
the  .statement  of  Gen.  J.  L.  Collins,  Chief 
of  Staff,  United  States  Army.  I  find  it 
to  l>e  a  fair,  unprejudiced,  unbiased  mili- 
tary report  made  by  the  highest  ranking 
oflBcer  In  our  Army.  He  addresses  him- 
self directly  to  the  questions  which  are 
of  such  vital  Interest  to  that  committee. 
His  statements  are  factual  rather  than 
personal  opinion. 

What  General  Collins  says  is  so  alto- 
gether illuminating,  so  replete  with 
axioms,  and  so  thorough  that  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  present  controversy — and 
I  am  sure  all  have  that  Interest — will 
read  Its  every  last  word. 

It  is  a  magnificent,  factual  rendition 
made  by  a  great  American  and  a  great 
soldier. 


•  ! 
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The  statement  reads  as  follows: 


' 


■TATSMSHT  rr  Qtm.  J.  LAWTOH  OOtXXMS, 

or  STArr.  uirrrB  itatw  asmt,  

AaMKD  satTicsa  coMMrms  or  nu  house 
or  KxnasKifTATivaB  on  thi  s-a*  mvaBTx- 

•ATlOlt 

Mr.  Vimoit.  members  of  th«  committee.  It 
Is  slwsys  an  honor  and  a  plesstire  to  testify 
before  this  distinguished  committee. 

As  70U  know.  I  have  Just  been  recalled 
from  an  inspection  visit  to  our  troops  In  the 
Par  last  in  order  to  sppear  before  you. 
While  In  Japan.  I  conferred  with  General 
ICacArthur.  He  assured  me  that  unification 
to  working  well  in  his  theater  and  that  he  Is 
squarely  behind  Secretary  of  Defense  John- 
son in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the  unification 
Uw 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  back.  I 
have  studied  much  of  the  testimony  of  the 
wltnessee  who  have  preceded  me.  but  it  haa 
not  been  possible  to  read  It  all  or  to  prepare 
m  poUahed  statement  to  submit  to  you. 
However,  what  I  will  say  is  based  both  on  the 
record  and  on  my  personal  observations  and 
ice  after  some  33  years  of  commls- 
servlce. 

rtrst.  I  want  to  dispel  any  notion  that 
may  have  arisen  during  these  hearings  that 
the  Army  is  pro-Air  Force  and  anti-Navy. 
Nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth.  We  are 
pro-Air  Force  and  pro-Navy,  because  the 
Army  is  dependant  to  a  large  degree  on  both 
of  these  sreat  services  in  playing  Its  own 
role  In  defense  of  nxc  Nation.  Just  as  each  of 
them,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  Army. 
While  I  have  always  held  that  one  of  the 
major  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  past 
war  Is  tlie  tremendous  Importance  of  air 
power.  I  think  there  is  an  even  greater  Iseaoa 
and  that  is  this :  That  no  single  SOTrlee  can 
achieve  victory  alone.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  team  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
working  together  under  unified  direction  and 
eontrol. 

The  strength  and  composition  of  the  se« 
exirlty  team  must  be  so  designed  as  to  assure 
that  the  cost  of  oui  military  forces  Is  ac- 
eommodated  to  the  dommt\c  economy.  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  Is  any  single  factor  today 
which  would  deter  a  nation  seeking  world 
domination,  it  would  be  the  great  industrial 
eaiiaclty  of  this  country  rather  than  its 
might.  But  this  industrial  capacity 
upon  a  sound  economy,  which 
not  be  thrown  out  of  balance  by  ez- 
«  eoate  for  military  preparations. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  the  Army  has 
consistently  championed  true  unification. 
Sven  though  we  knew  that  we  would  have 
much  less  to  say  about  our  own  affairs  under 
such  s  system,  we  were  in  favor  of  this  par- 
tlsl  relinquishment  of  our  autonomy  be- 
caiise  we  felt  that  only  by  integrating  di- 
rection of  the  armed  forces  could  an  efficient 
team  of  land,  sea  and  air  provide  maximum 
■eeurlty  at  minimum  cost. 

Unification  has  brought  about  many  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
Army. 

First  of  all.  the  Army  acceded  to  the  in- 
di|*endence  of  the  Air  Force.  This  Involved 
two  things:  First,  the  surrender  of  tactical 
aircraft  designed  primarily  for  cloee  support 
of  ground  operations,  and  second,  the  loss 
from  immadlate  Army  control  of  the  air 
transports  required  to  move  oxir  sir-borne  di- 
visions. We  did  this  with  our  eyes  open  on 
ttM  theory  that  we  were  part  of  the  team  for 
national  security,  and  that  when  we  needed 
Ukctlcal  air  support  or  transport  for  air- 
borne operations,  the  Air  Force  member  of 
tbe  team  would  be  prejiared  and  willing  to 
Mtopiy  our  needs. 

similarly,  only  recently,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Army,  and  wttb  tbe  approval  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  the  vrater  transport  system  of 
tbe  Army  was  transferred  to  tbe  Nsvy.  We 
Initiated  this  latter  move  In  the  Interset  of 
•oMiony  beeatiae  the  Navy  was  slready  op- 
erating  Its  own   transport  system,   because 


in  wartime  tbe  Navy  has  to  convoy  all 
shipping.  Is  responsible  for  guarding  the  sea 
lanes,  and  must  therefore  control  all  move- 
ment by  sea.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Navy  will  furnish  the  Army  effective  and 
economical  water-transport  service. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Army's  acquies- 
cence in  relinquishing  tactical  air  was  not 
arrived  at  idly  or  without  doubu  and  mU- 
givlngs  in  some  quarters.  Oeneral  Eisen- 
hower. General  Bradley,  and  I  had  much  to 
do  with  supporting  this  move,  because  we 
had  all  seen  in  action  the  great  flexibility  of 
tactical  air  forces. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  commanding  the 
Seventh  Corps  of  the  First  Army  in  the  Nor- 
mandy invaalon.  Thia  corps  proceeded 
through  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  to  the 
break-out  in  Normandy,  and  to  the  meet- 
ing with  the  Russians  on  the  Elbe.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  divisions  in  my  corps 
were  given  daily  close  support  by  the 
Ninth  Air  Force,  commanded  by  General 
Vandenberg.  present  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  However,  there  were  times  when 
there  was  a  lull  in  our  actions,  or  when  a 
great  strike  of  strategic  air  was  being  di- 
rected on  the  heart  of  Germany.  On  thoee 
occasions,  our  quota  of  air  support  was  some- 
times reduced  or  even  eliminated,  while  the 
same  planes  then  took  off  to  shepherd  the 
long>range  bombers  across  the  remainder  of 
France  into  Germany.  However,  these  planes 
would  then  be  returned  promptly  to  Army 
support  missions. 

In  this  manner,  with  one  group  of  tactical 
air.  ws  were  able  both  to  support  the  ground 
forces  and  to  assist  in  the  safe  conduct  of 
our  strategic  bombers  in  their  missions  of 
dseuuction  snd  isolation  of  the  battlefields. 

Had  the  Army  insisted  upon  retaining  its 
own  tactical  air  arm  solely  for  close-support 
■Uaslons.  an  inevitable  duplication  of  costly 
requirements  paralleling  the  Air  Force's 
would  have  followed.  The  Army,  therefore, 
willingly  agreed  to  the  transfer  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  of  tactical  air  along 
with  air  transports.  Ws  were  confident  that 
when  we  needed  It,  the  Air  Force  would  make 
these  two  services  available  to  us. 

On  the  question  of  tactical  air  support  of 
the  Army,  there  has  been  serious  criticism 
leveled  at  both  oxuselves  and  the  Air  Force. 
Some  say  that  the  Air  Force  isn't  ready  to 
support  the  Army,  that  ths  niimber  of  groupe 
is  InsufBcient.  For  ths  ground  support  of 
the  Normandy  Invasion,  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
alone  had  44  groupe  under  Its  control.  Of 
course,  we  would  like  to  see  the  Air  Force 
provide  more  air  greups  for  direct  ground 
support.  Under  the  48-group  plan,  28  groups 
could  be  M  utilised.  Under  the  58-group 
plan,  which  Consn'sss  acted  upon  favorably 
recently,  38  could  be  so  utilized.  Is  the  Air 
Force  cooperating?  My  answer  to  that  Is 
definitely  'yes."  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  get  the  fullest  cooperation. 

We  are  likewise  confident  that  the  Navy 
will  provide  adequate  amphibious  equipment 
for  landing  operations  in  which  Army  divi- 
sions may  p>artlclpate.  as  was  the  case  in 
North  Africa.  SlcUy,  Italy.  Normandy,  and 
southern  France. 

Since  the  paaeaga  of  the  National  Security 
Act.  we  bave  been  going  through  the  initial 
growing  pains  in  dev^optng  sound  processes 
of  Integratboig  tbe  armed  forces  under  the 
budget  ceillofi  that  the  cotintry  can  reason- 
ably be  sxpected  to  afford  for  lU  military 
security.  Throughout  this  period,  the  Army 
has  given  honest  and  loyal  support  to  the 
Unification  Act.  We  have  recognized  that 
economies  are  essentlsl.  that  centralized  ci- 
vilian control  must  prevail,  and  that  we  In 
the  Army  mxist  be  ready  to  adjust  our  honest 
convictions  ae  to  what  we  feel  we  need  with 
what  the  Nation  can  afford  and  with  what 
best  fiU  Into  the  over-all  strategic  picture. 

One  who  did  not  know  the  whole  story 
might  well  gsther  from  the  testimony  pre- 
sented thtis  far  In  this  inquiry  thst.  since 


the  passage  of  the  Unification  Act  only  the 
Navy.  Including  the  Marine  Corps,  has  re- 
ceived cuts  in  the  strength  of  its  combat 
units.    This  is  far  from  the  fact. 

We  ended  the  war  with  89  combat  divisions, 
of  which  all  but  one  actually  saw  action. 
Six  months  later,  we  were  down  to  43.  Now 
we  are  down  to  10.  Ws  have  also  had  to 
operau  on  limited  funds  for  antiaircraft. 
and  for  research  and  development,  particu- 
larly in  the  guided  missiles  field,  as  well  as 
in  the  procurement  of  new  and  modern  equip- 
ment. 

Only  day  before  yesterday,  en  route  from 
Japan.  I  stopped  at  the  Army's  Detroit  tank 
arsedal  for  a  few  hours  and  saw  our  proposed 
changes  in  Unk  design.  These  plans  are 
splendid  and  show  that  we  have  the  know- 
how.  Only  one  element  Is  lacking — the 
money.  However,  even  If  the  funds  were 
made  available  tomorrow.  It  would  still  be 
a  years  before  new  and  improved  tanks  would 
be  In  production. 

We  have  taken  all  these  reductions  in  stride 
and  without  complaint. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary fo-  me  to  refer  to  charges  made  against 
the  Army  General  Staff  by  my  good  friend. 
General  Cates.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
appears  to  believe  that  there  is  some  sinister 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  Army  seriously  to 
curtail  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  Marine  Corps 
during  the  war.  I  respect  150  years  of  proud 
tradition  behind  this  fine  corps,  t  have 
great  admiration  for  General  Cates  person- 
ally. My  answers  to  his  charges  are  made 
in  a  cooperative  spirit  In  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  correct  a  series  of  unfortunate  mis- 
understandings. 

General  Cates  believes  that  the  Army  Oen- 
eral Staff  wants  to  limit  Marine  Corps  units 
in  size  to  ths  regiment  and  to  reduce  the 
corps  itself  to  from  50,000  to  60,000  men. 
Neither  of  these  allegations  is  correct.  In 
the  short  time  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  have  supported  the 
present  organizational  structure  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  whenever  that  matter  has  arisen 
In  connection  with  war-planning  activities. 

It  Is  true  that  in  April  1946,  General  Elsen- 
hower, then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  proposing  that  Marine  units  be 
limited  in  size  to  the  -xiulvalent  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  a  Marine  Corps  strength  of  50,000 
to  60,000  men.  Those  proposals  were  not 
approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I 
have  never  heard  anything  more  about  it. 

In  1947,  when  testifying  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  National 
Security  Act,  General  Elsenhower  told  why  hs 
made  that  recommendation.     He  said: 

"I  arrived  at  a  figure  of  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  as  postwar  peacetime  strength 
for  ths  Marine  Corps  by  multiplying  their 
prewar  strength  of  18.000  by  3.  I  did  this 
because  I  felt  that  all  military  establish- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  Air  Force, 
which  wss  practically  nonexistent  in  ths 
prewar  establishment,  should  be  exf>anded 
threefold  as  a  basis  for  a  postwar  estab- 
lishment." 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
talk  about  the  so-called  Collins  plan.  In- 
sinuations have  been  made  that  this  plan  is 
part  of  the  over-all  plot  to  eliminate,  or 
drastically  reduce,  the  effectiveness  of  both 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  fieet  air  arm. 
I  should  liks  to  clarify  the  record  on  this 
point. 

In  1945  the  President  designated  the  War 
Department  to  monitor  the  development  of 
a  tinification  plan  for  submission  to  Con- 
grsss.  I  was  named  as  the  spokesman  of 
tbe  Department  in  presenting  such  a  plan, 
which  had  been  developed  by  a  Joint  group 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year.  It  was 
in  no  sense  the  product  of  one  individual. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  have  placed  before  each  of  you  a  photo- 
stat of  page  166  of  the  record  of  the  hearings 
on  unification  of  October  30.  1945.  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Aflairs. 
On  this  photostat  you  will  see  a  copy  of  the 
chart  that  outlined  the  plan  ae  propoeed  by 
the  War  Department.  It  ahould  be  empha- 
sized that  this  plan  was  Intended  merely  as 
a  vehicle  to  initiate  a  study  by  the  Senate 
committee  of  the  problem  of  unification. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  three  blocks  on  the  chart 
that  Indicate  the  composition  of  the  forces 
to  be  provided :  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
the  United  States  Army,  and  the  United 
SUtes  Navy.  Under  tht  Navy,  you  will  note 
that  there  is  indicated  the  United  States 
Fleet,  Including  the  fleet  air  arm.  and  then 
the  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  service  forces. 
Furthermore,  I've  reviewed  my  testimony  and 
find  that  six  times  during  the  hearing.  I 
reiterated  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
eliminate  the  Marine  Corps,  or  to  eliminate 
the  fleet  air  arm.  or  to  transfer  the  latter  to 
the  Air  Force.  I  would  like  to  quote  you 
one  of  the  statements  that  I  made  at  that 
time: 

"The  proposed  integration  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  will  still  retain  the  Air, 
Army,  and  Navy  (the  latter  with  its  fleet 
air  arm  and  Marine  Corps),  each  with  a 
maximum  autonomy  consistent  with  mili- 
tary efficiency  and  necessary  economy." 

It  haa  been  alleged  during  this  hearing, 
and  widely  reported  as  a  result,  that  the 
Army  Oeneral  Staff  Is  attempting  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
field  of  amphibious  operations.  I '  should 
like  to  outline  for  you  the  action  taken  by 
the  Army  that  may  have  caused  that  er- 
roneous Impression. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Security  Act 
pweHbes  reepobalbllltles  for  each  of  the 
three  eervloes.  ^or  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force,  theee  are  stated  in  broad  general 
terms:  for  the  Navy  they  are  outlined  In 
greater  detail 

After  passage  of  the  Matlooal  Sectirlty  Act, 
It  was  considered  necessary  tbat  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  should  be  prepared  by  the 
services  themselves  as  a  basis  for  planning. 
Accordiiigly.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  met  at  Key  West  in 
March  1948.  and  drew  up  a  statement  of 
functions  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff — more  conunonly  referred  to 
as  the  Key  West  agreement,  or  the  "func- 
tions paper." 

The  "functloKis  paper"  represents  an 
agreement  among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  was  later  approved  by  the  President  and 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
It  was  recognized  that  this  document  should 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  as  experience 
might  indicate.  The  provision  for  modifica- 
tion ts  a  wise  one,  for  you  will  agree,  I  am 
sure,  thst  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  any- 
one to  predict  the  changes  which  are  likely 
to  develop  in  the  art  of  warfare  as  a  result 
of  new  weapons,  techniques,  and  scientific 
ivogreas. 

About  a  year  ago.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
set  up  several  Joint  committees,  consisting 
of  eqval  ntmibers  of  representatives  from  all 
three  services,  to  develop  Joint  doctrines  and 


I  tillnk  It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
tell  you  that,  in  general.  Army  members  on 
joint  committees  are  not  instructed  as  to  the 
line  of  action  they  should  follow  in  com- 
mittee meetings.  I  should  like  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  memorandum  signed  by  Sec- 
retary Gray  on  SepC—ber  16.  1949,  addressed 
to  Army  memb»s  of  Joint  boards  and  Joint 
conunlttees: 

"It  Is  a  basic  premise  that  the  Army  Is  an 
aaaential  and  inseparable  part  of  the  defense 
team  and  that  we  must  contribute  unself- 
iahly  all  we  can  toward  the  success  of  that 
It  follows  that  each  proposal  or  prob- 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  national 
security  as  a  whole,  and  must  not  be  affected 


by  partisanship  or  apteial  Interests.    On  tbe 

other  hand,  it  follows  with  equal  logic  that 
no  Army  representative  is  under  obligation 
to  accept  a  proposal  merely  because  it  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  name  of  unity  or  cooperation 
since  it  is  manifestly  the  substance,  not  the 
name  It  bears,  which  determines  Its  merit. 

"Every  Army  representative  naturally  will 
be  expected  to  know  and  to  express  fully  the 
Army  Implications  of  proposals  or  problems 
and  to  synthesize  these  with  the  correspond- 
ing expressions  of  the  other  services  in  the 
process  of  arriving  at  an  over -all  solution.  It 
is  the  duty  of  each  to  exercise  his  own  Judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  facU  and  In  the 
best  Interests  of  national  security  aside  from 
all  other  considerations." 

After  considerable  study  Army  members  of 
the  committee  we  were  discussing  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  certain  changes  were  de- 
sirable in  the  "functions  pwiper."  Some  of 
the  proposed  changes  were  editorial;  others 
were  changes  in  substance.  One  of  the 
changes  which  the  Army  members  recom- 
mended provided  for  the  establishment  of 
four  types  of  Joint  centers,  namely,  air-borne, 
air  *actlcal  support,  air  defense,  and  am- 
phibious, under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
These  would  be  charged  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Joint  doctrines,  tactics,  and  tech- 
niques. Joint  training,  and  Joint  testing  of 
equipment. 

When  the  Army  proposal  for  the  changes 
in  the  ."functions  paper"  was  considered  by 
one  of  the  senior  Joint  committees,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  members. 
One  member  thought  that  it  Involved  a  trans- 
fer of  responsibilities  which  were  prescribed 
in  the  National  Security  Act.  Another  mem- 
ber objected  to  the  proposal  because  he  felt 
it  violated  the  principle  of  primary  respon- 
sibility. 

I  regret  that  some  of  our  Marine  friends 
have  misinterpreted  this  proposal  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  deprive 
the  Marine  Corps  of  responsibilities  in  the 
amphibious  field.  That  was  not,  and  is  not, 
our  intention.  Our  main  object  in  making 
the  Joint  center  recommendation  was  to  fa- 
cilitate Joint  work  in  air-borne  operations. 
It  Is  my  personal  convlctloc  that  significant 
developments  are  possible  in  this  type  of 
operation.  It  was  a  natural  sequence  that 
the  Joint  center  idea  should  Include  the  other 
three  installations  I  have  already  named. 
Incidentally,  our  proposal  envisaged  that  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  be  desig- 
nated as  executive  agent  for  the  Joint  snxx- 
phiblous  center.  Presumably  he  in  turn 
would  designate  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  assimie  that  responsibility. 

Whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  mak- 
ing otir  proposal,  the  fact  is  that  it  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Navy  and  Air  members  of 
the  appropriate  committee.  The  subject 
win  now  be  considered  In  due  course  by  the 
operations  Deputies — Admiral  Struble,  Gen- 
eral Norstad,  and  General  Gruenther.  It 
will  then  be  studied  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  If  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  stUl  do 
not  favor  the  suggested  changes  in  the 
"functions  paper,"  it  will  be  up  to  me.  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  to  decide  whether 
or  not  I  desire  to  have  the  matter  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Even  he  will 
not  bave  the  final  decision,  however,  since 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  changes  in  roles 
and  missions  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  President.  Surely  this  process  is  not  a 
hasty  one.  I  believe  It  provides  ample  In- 
stirance  that  the  will  of  Congress  will  not  be 
thwarted. 

Because  it  is  most  important  that  air- 
borne and  tactical  air-support  activities 
should  progress  at  full  speed,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Air  Force,  pending 
final  reeolution  of  this  Issue,  whereby  api»x>- 
prlate  personnel  from  both  the  Air  Fcnoe 
and  the  Army  will  be  assembled  at  Port 
Bragg.  N.  C,  the  home  of  our  Eighty-eecond 
Airborne   Division,   to  work  full   time,   not 
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only  In  traftag  but  also  In  tbe  development 
of  tactical  doetrine  of  air-borne  and  cloee- 
support  operations,  as  well  as  tbe  develop- 
ment of  proper  equipment. 

Again  I  desire  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
suggested  revisiana  are  not  part  of  a  plot 
by  the  Army  Oeneral  Staff  to  deny  tbe  Marine 
Ctarps  its  right  to  fight.  I  believe  that  the 
suggested  revisions  have  considerable  merit 
and  that  they  would  contribute  materially 
toward  welding  the  services  Into  a  mora 
effective  team.  We  will  argue  o\ir  ease,  bow- 
ever,  within  the  established  prooedvres  In 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Department  of 
Defense  organizations,  and,  of  course,  will 
abide  by  any  decision  that  is  reached. 

It  is  with  utmost  reluctimoe  tbat  I  am 
c<xnpelled  fxirther  to  refer  to  certain  other 
statements  made  in  testimony  before  this 
committee.  It  was  newiled  that  the  Marine 
Corps  constitutes  the  nation's  only  emer- 
gency force  in  readiness.  To  establish  this 
point.  General  Cates  testified  that — 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  in  World  War  n 
troops  from  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  occupied 
Iceland  because  no  others  were  prepared  to 
move  and  later  defeated  the  TspamiM  at 
Guadalcanal  at  a  time  when  Army  itlirlsifins. 
although  present  in  the  Pacific,  were  not 
ready  to  imdertake  an  offensive  mission. 
The  Fleet  Marine  Forces  as  elements  of  tbe 
balanced  fleet  were  ready  for  theee  emer- 
gencies." 

First,  with  reference  to  Iceland:  On  July  1, 
1941,  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Icelandic  Prime 
Minister  requested  that  the  United  States 
station  an  Army  garrison  in  Iceland.  This 
request  came  at  a  time  when  selectees  had 
entered  Army  units.  As  you  will  remember, 
the  law  then  prohibited  the  sending  of  se- 
lectees and  PeeiDB  oAoers  outside  the  oon- 
tlnental  United  State*  except  in  an  enaer- 
gency  declared  by  Congress — a  law  which 
did  not  apply  to  the  Marlnee — so  Marines 
were  sent  until  the  Army  units  could  replace 
their  restricted  personnel  with  Regular  Army 
troops.  One  month  later,  our  Army  unite 
arrived  in  Iceland. 

Second,  as  to  Guadalcanal:  I  happen  to 
know  something  about  that  personally,  be- 
cause I  was  in  Hawaii  at  the  time,  com- 
mandmg  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  Division 
of  the  Hawaiian  defense  forces.  Since  tbe 
Navy  was  the  executive  agent  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  Pacific,  the  allocation 
Ox  units  was  the  prerogative  of  the  naval  com- 
mander there.  If  it  had  been  desired  to  send 
an  Army  division  to  Msault  Guadalcanal.  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  division  was  fully 
prepared. 

After  the  First  Marine  Division  had  gone 
into  Guadalcanal  and  bad  aecured  Hender- 
son Field,  the  Japanese  reiaforoed  the  island 
and  attacked  the  marine  {xxition.  It  was 
then  necessary  to  reinforce  the  Marines  with 
elements  of  the  Army's  America  Division 
which  was  then  being  assembled  on  New 
Caledonia.  The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fourth  Infantry  of  the  America  Divtaioa. 
under  the  command  of  now  Gen.  Bryant 
Moore,  participated  to  the  defense  of  Hender- 
son Field,  and  won  a  Marine  decoration. 

About  this  time,  it  became  evident  that 
the  First  Marine  Division  would  have  to  be 
withdrawn.  My  division  bad  left  Hawaii 
and  was  then  en  route  to  Australia.  We  were 
turned  in  at  New  Caledonia  for  48  hours, 
after  which  we  proceeded  to  Guadalcanal 
where  we  relieved  the  First  Marine  Division. 

We  Jumped  off  with  part  of  tbe  Second 
Marine  Division  and  part  of  the  American 
Division  (the  Army's  Twenty-fifth  Division 
making  the  principal  attack).  In  repeated 
operations,  the  Japanese  were  driven  off  the 
island  with  heavy  losses. 

As  for  the  state  of  readiness  of  Army  troops, 
let  me  remind  you  that  if  we  should  have  a 
war,  the  first  troops  that  would  be  bit — as 
was  the  case  in  the  Philippines  at  the  initia- 
tion of  WcH-ld  War  n — wouM  {Mobably  be 
Army  troops.  We  have  la  Europe  forces  in 
three  areis  that  would  be  immediately  under 
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tD«  guD — In  Ocrmany.  is  AuctrU.  and  in 
mast*.  I  tiMpacted  Umm  troops  wltbln  th« 
iMl  wranl  montba.  and  I  will  fuaranU* 
that  they  ar*  raady  today. 

KurthwTDora.  tha  Anny*i  troopa  in  Japan 
and  Okinawa  constitute  our  fartijermoat  out- 
poat  abould  an  emergency  occur  In  that  area. 

I  bava  Just  returned  from  an  inspection  of 
thaaa  troops.  I  can  aasure  you  that  their 
tomlalBf  ta  progreaainc  in  excellent  (ashlon. 
and  they  ara  ready  to  taka  oa  any  aggraaaor. 
Aa  tat  tha  Army's  readlnaaa  hera  at  boma, 
tbanka  to  tha  wisdom  of  Congraas.  wa  hara 
b*«n  aula  to  raaatablUh  a  mobile  striking 
forca — of  two  air-borne,  two  infantry,  and 
armored  division.  Althoiigh  It  Is  tr\ia 
all  ara  not  up  to  strength.  I  witnessed  a 
itlon  for  the  President  at  Fort 
Brafs  t  waaks  ago  and  I  wtu  guarantee  you 
tlMt  the  BItbty-aecond  Airborne  Division  U 
ready  to  Ogbt  anywhere,  at  any  time,  right 

BOW. 

It  is  my  eameat  wish  that  no  one  mia- 
Wkderatand  or  ralainterpret  what  I  have  said 
today  with  reference  to  the  testimony  of 
a«nerai  Gates.  I  repeat  that  my  only  pur- 
pose has  been  to  set  the  record  straight. 
This  I  have  done  in  the  profound  hope  that 
the  subject  can  be  closed  and  that  the  unity 
of  purpose  «•  ahare  with  all  elements  of  the 
armed  aaithiaa can  be  served  in  harmony  and 
teamwork. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  critical  respon- 
sibilities which  my  colleagues  and  I  share 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  serve  the  cause 
of  national  security  demands  the  highest 
order  of  objective  Judgment.  Judgments 
vtilch  will  provide  a  balanced  resolution  of 
needs  measured  by  what  our  Nation  can 
•Cord — not  bj  what  any  one  of  the  services 
may  eameatly  believe  it  must  have.  These 
dllBcxilt  tasks  manifeatly  require  more  than 
an  exchange  of  service  viewpoints,  more  than 
mere  cooperation.  They  require  mutual 
trust,  confidniee.  wtadoan.  and  the  broadest 
understaailnK.  I  piatHi  myself  and  the 
Army  as  a  whole  to  the  continuing  effort 
required  of  lu  to  achieve  these  ends  in  the 
national  interest. 

Gentlemen,  my  primary  purpoee  has  been 
to  assure  jrou  that  the  Army,  and  I  as  its 
Chief  of  Staff,  wholeheartedly  support  both 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Congreaa  in 
eatablishlng  unification.  We  have  no 
allghtest  purpoee  to  Impose  the  Army's  will 
upon  a  sister  service.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  interdependence 
of  effective  land.  sea.  and  air  i>ower.  If 
either  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force  were  ren- 
dered impotent,  the  Army  would  be  unable 
to  fuinil  Its  vital  role.  Within  this  frame- 
work of  interdependence,  the  capabilities 
Mid  readlneaa  of  each  servioe  maaaura  largely 
tbe  capabllltlea  and  readlneaa  of  the  others. 

And  thus  It  la  that  I  say  to  you  gentlemen, 
''lehat  Is  good  for  the  Nation  is  good  for  the 
armed  fo-cea — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force." 


Tb«  Impact  of  Free  Trade  on  American 
Labor  and  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OV  HXTAOa 

IN  THE  8INATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATB 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoM«ais8iONAL  Rio- 
OKI)  a  radio  address  which  I  delivered 


over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  's  net- 
work on  June  17.  1949. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  thank  the  National  Broadeast'ng  Co.  for 
matting  iU  coast  to  coast  facilities  available 
to  me  tonight.  In  coming  into  your  home 
throuch  the  medium  of  radio  I  have  some- 
thing to  talk  over  with  you  that  Is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  both  of  us.  That  some- 
thing is  your  job  and  Jobs  of  the  65.C00,000 
other  employable  Americans  caught  in  the 
current  recession. 

DWntFLOTMXMT 

Today,  many  of  you  found  a  pink  slip  In 
your  pay  envelope.  Many  more  of  you  are 
about  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  many  millions 
already  unemployed.  Oovemment  sources 
tell  us  that  already  unemployment  has 
reached  some  4.000.000.  Business  publica- 
Uons  estimate  the  toUl  to  be  5.000.000  with 
probably  an  additional  10,000.000  on  part- 
time  work. 

In  the  Western  States,  moat  of  our  copper 
mines  are  closed.  In  New  England,  the  wool- 
en mills  and  shoe  factorlea  are  operating  on 
only  a  part-time  basts.  The  same  is  true  In 
pottery,  glassware,  cotton  and  rayon  textiles, 
in  fisheries,  and,  yes,  even  In  the  automobile 
industry.  Everywhere,  business  and  Indus- 
try seem  to  be  In  a  spiral  of  retrenchment. 

Now  there  Is  a  rather  stRrtllng  pafadoz  to 
this  unemployment  picture.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  economists  tell  us  that  we  are 
atlll  operating  in  a  buyer's  market. 

rACToas  IM  accxssioN 

The  American  people  today  are  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  a  btislness  recession,  fear 
of  large-scale  unemployment,  threatened  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound  and  dollar 
shortages  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  separation  of  these  items 
in  the  news  makes  them  appear  as  separate 
problems.  In  fact,  they  are  only  different 
aspects  of  the  same  problem. 

Th<»y  all  are  directed  to  the  American  mar- 
ket which  is  the  one  market  In  the  world 
which  every  nation  would  like  to  have. 

It  is  the  fear  of  American  businesses  that 
it  will  be  deprived,  through  Government  In- 
terference, of  a  share  of  its  own  market,  that 
causes  uncertainty  and  retrenchment.  It  Is 
this  new  factor — dividing  the  source  of  our 
Income — our  own  markets — an  accurate  fore- 
cast of  the  future  baaed  on  past  experi- 
ence. 

THMEX-r\rT  rasz-TmAOS  pbocram 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  plunged  Into  a  disastrous  foreign  eco- 
nomic undertow  by  a  State  Department  oper- 
ating through  its  three-part  "free-trade"  pro- 
gram, which  can  only  result  In  leveling  the 
American  standard  of  living  to  that  of  the 
low-wage  living  standards  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  ECA  throxigh  its  director.  Mr  Hoff- 
man, is  now  advocating  and  financing  an 
industrial-production  program,  through  the 
18  ECA  Eu.-opean  nations  which  will  not 
only  make  them  completely  self-.»uiSclent 
but  in  the  Director's  own  words,  will  In- 
eraaae  their  exports  65  percent,  chiefly  to 
the  United  8utea.  This  is  a  frank  admis- 
sion of  a  profnun  to  tranafer  American  )obs 
to  the  foreign  low-wage  and  slave  labor  of 
Bxu-ope. 

TMX  BOLD  HTw  moeaAM 

In  order  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a  world 
scale,  the  President  has  propoaed  a  bigger 
and  better  Marshall  plan,  known  as  a  "bold 
new  procram."  This  guarantees  foreign  in- 
veetments  of  manufacturers  and  pro  esse  ore 
not  only  to  Europe  but  also  in  Aala  and 
Africa — ita  magnittide  will  be  sidBclently  co- 
loaaal  that  it  will  not  only  supply  the  foreifn 
market  that  the  oriflnal  Marahail  plan 


supposed  to  develop  for  American  wage  earn- 
ers and  Industry— but  the  surpluses  that  will 
stream  into  America  ports  from  all  over  the 
globe  will  supply  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  itself  and  dUplace  the  Amertcnn 
worklngmen. 

The  three -part  "free  trade"  program  will 
then  be  complete  and  American  Jol)s  will 
be  transferred  to  foreign  soil  under  the  guise 
of  promoting  world  peace. 

I  have  coined  a  phrase  to  describe  our 
present  program.  I  call  It  the  three-part 
"free-trade"  program  designed  to  level  our 
standards  of  living  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  It  Includes: 

1.  Appropriations  from  American  pocket 
books  to  maite  up  the  "trade  balance"  deflclU 
of  the  European  nations  In  cash  each  year — 
currently  labeled  ECA— our  chief  export  is 
cash 

a.  Extend  the  selective  "free  trade"  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  State  Department 
through  a  3-year  extension  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

3.  The  copper  rivet  In  the  free  trade  pro- 
gram will  be  the  proposed  adoption  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization— 58  na- 
tions with  58  votes — each  with  one  vote  will 
meet  each  year  to  distribute  among  them- 
selves the  remaining  production  and  markets 
of  the  world. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  under  the  guise 
of  making  up  trade  balance  deficits,  we  have 
fed  into  the  bottomless  maw  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  fantastic  sum  of  $41 .000.000.000. 
I  wonder  if  you  fully  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  that  sum. 

Forty-one  billion  dollars  Is  »5.000.000.000 
more  than  the  combined  asseesed  valuation 
of  the  11  Western  States,  including  Califor- 
nia. Oregon  and  Washington — and  the  14 
Southern  States.  Including  Texas,  and  ac- 
counts for  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
-  area  of  the  tjnlted  States.  At  this  rate  we 
can  dispose  of  the  whole  business  In  a  very 
short  time. 

THE     IHKNCH     TItADX     CONrXKXNCZ 

For  some  three  months  now  the  American 
delegates  have  been  In  Prance  in  an  inter- 
national conference  designed  to  again  slash 
United  States  duties  rates.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond general  slash  In  18  months,  despite  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  the  effects  of  the  first 
slash.  When  as  a  result  of  horse  trading 
methods  the  foreign  nations  finally  agree 
what  the  United  States  duty  rates  shall  be, 
these  rates  will  then  be  made  permanent  by 
signing  an  international  agreement. 

CURRXNCT   MANTPXTLATION   FOB  TEAOE   ADVANTAGE 

Now.  In  the  beginning  of  my  talk.  I  men- 
tioned the  current  lively  Interest  In  the  value 
of  the  British  poni.d  and  said  that  Its  value 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  business 
uneasiness.  I  will  now  tell  you  why.  As 
soon  as  the  ink  Is  dry  on  the  international 
agreement  fixing  American  duty  rates,  any 
lowering  of  a  foreltni  currency,  such  as  the 
British  pound,  renders  worthless  the  entire 
agreement.  The  present  pegged  but  artificial 
value  of  the  poimd  la  $4.03  and  the  inter- 
national tariff  agiaaaaant  is  being  atgnad  on 
the  basis  that  tbe  pound  will  coattnaa  to  be 
worth  H  03. 

If  the  pegging  of  the  pound  is  discon- 
tinued and  It  Is  permitted  to  fall  to  the  level 
of  ita  real  worth  ita  value  would  be  between 
•3  and  93.  For  example,  a  British  Imported 
item  worth  £1  now  sells  for  $4  in  our  market. 
in  competition  with  American  Items  worth 
t4.  After  devaluation,  the  same  British  item 
would  promptly  be  offered  for  sale  In  our 
marlcet  at  a  price  reduced  anjrwhere  from  35 
to  50  percent. 

A  flexible  Import  fee  bill  which  I  have 
recently  offered  would  automatically  take 
into  account  the  depreciated  value  of  tbe 
British  pound  and  our  duty  or  import  fee 
would  vary  In  direct  relationship  to  the 
economic  aituatioa.     This  wouid  take  awaj 
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now  bave  to 
rates  toy  tinker- 
ing with  value  of  tbelr  etwrrficW  This 
flralliHUf  peroBtts  immediate  adjoatmentt  to 

wblcb  la  tmpnaatWa 
duty  rate  froaen  by 
It  for  an  indefinite 
Tha  aamnrt  atcp  in  tbe  three-part  tree- 
trade  petjgiaai  was  tnaogarated  tbroogb  the 
1834  Trade  Agreementa  Act.  tinder  which  the 
State  Departavu  has  mSaptta  the  selective 
free-trade  prtndpie.  and  vhldi  la  to  be 
extended  for  S  ^aan  at  thic  ibmIou  of 


Fte3  trade  has  been  aold  to  this  cotmtry 
through  tbe  catchword  "redikrocal  trade." 


CATCB    PHSASZ   TO    SBIX 

Tbe  phrase  "reciprocal  trade**  does  ncA 
occur  in  tbe  1994  Ttade  Agreements  Act — 
the  act  is  not  rect|KOcai  and  docs  not  op- 
erate that  way — bat  la  stB^tlj  a  catch  phraae 
to  sell  free  trade  to  the  American  peofrte. 
tVmfc«»«t  In  mora  ftivolvad  and  less  under- 
atandable  phraaeology. 

Until  recenUy  each  of  the  three-part  pro- 
gram—the CCA.  the  1334  Ttade  Agreementa 
Act.  and  the  Interaaticnal  Trade  Organlsa- 
tkota  were  each  represented  to  Ouufiua  and 
to  the  Nation  aa  great  emergcnej  leglslatlen 
In  itself.  Now.  bcwever.  even  the  Secretary 
of  State  admiu  that  it  is  all  one  program. 


a    OXE-WAT 

No  other  nation  wanta  this  so-caI!ed  trade- 
acraements  j^wgr— «  which  our  State  De- 
partment Is  pashlbg  to  apply  to  their  own 
trade  treaties.  Last  week  Britain  made  a 
bOatsral  agreement  with  the  Argentine  In 
direct  TiolatlcQ  <4  this  program  and  over 
the  violent  opposition  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. Todav's  papers  announced  a  similar 
treaty  between  Britain  and  Tugoslavlm. 
whi^  ia  equally  eontrary  to  the  program, 
and,  of  course,  our  State  Department  In 
due  t*""*  will  make  its  routine  bat  ineffectual 
protest. 

Britain  has  already  made  stmllar  trade 
treatiea  with  other  European  countries.  In- 
cluding BusBla.  There  are  some  88  bilateral 
treaties  made  by  these  Tcry  Marshall  plan 
countries  with  Ruaala  and  her  satellites  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  Thus  erery  Important 
trading  nation  in  the  world  has  erideneed 
lU  oppoaltian  to  the  program  by  Ignortng 
«n<f  dtynprrting  it.  BowcTCT.  these  nations 
ate  always  willing  to  sit  down  at  any  tn- 
tematiooal  conference  and  watch  the  United 
BUtea  reduce  it^  remaining  tariffs  to  what- 
ever point  these  nations  suggest — but  as  for 
reducing  their  tariffs,  well,  that's  a  different 
thing. 

They  gite  that  well-known  diplcmatic 
Up  serrtoa  to  thw  program  and  promptly 
nullify  every  coucanalon  they  have  mada 
through  quotas,  manipulation  of  their  cnr- 
rend^  for  trade  advantage,  and  tn  other 
ways.  Of  course,  these  nuIlUlcatlaDs  are 
couched  in  AlphoOae  and  Gaston  language, 
and  otir  State  Dfepartment  never  falls  to 
extend  its  syn^iat^ketlc  understanding. 
s-ratK-tuaa  aazxa  waacwaa 
itoers  at  Congraas  are  kept  busy 

tint!   to  correct  the  problaaM  of 

eonatltuecu  who  have  been  htnt,  or  afraM 
thay  wlU  be  hurt  by  aome  action  of  the 
•dmlalatratlon  taken  imdar  a  previous  eon- 
grwaalaaal  act.  irtUle  tta  program  to  wreck 
the  fUDdamantal  aaonntntc  structure  of  thla 
country  la  auppoiad  to  go  through  almost 
wtthout  debate. 

H  Is  Just  like  a  mustang  "^ared  down"  by 
a  bucJtaroo  in  a  wtstem  rodeo — and  bites  his 
ear  whUe  the  saddle  Is  batng  ctnctoad  on 
him  The  ear  huru  ao  bad  that  ha  ean  only 
think  of  one  thtn^  at  a  time  and  ■when  tha 
fcuckaroo  leu  go  of  the  ear.  the  aaddle  la  on 
and  he  cannot  buck  it  off. 

Beeentlv.  however,  a  uiuaWarahla  naaabar 
or  Senators  have  deaoonead  tba 
partment's  free-trade  procram. 
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We  can  assist  foreign  natkms  by  feediag 
emergency  hungry  people  to  the  a:tent  d 
om-  abOlty  without  Injuring  oiv  economy. 

We  can  loan  aaoney  to  prtvata  tadnatry 
within  the  foreliB  aattona  whose  telagitty  ta 
Important  to  us.  in  the  same  aaamaer  as  tha 
RFC  loans  money  to  our  dttaena  in  timea  at 


mroaT  rxa 

We  can  adopt  tha  flexible  impart  fee  sy»- 
to  eatahiifih  a  market  for  the  goods  of 
foreign  natlnns  cm  a  definite  basis  of  tacing- 
tng  such  goods  in  on  our  basia  of  oosta — 
tbertiiy  iwatntyininj  our  standard  of  living 
through  the  floor  .under  wa^s  while  we  are 
amiittlrg  other  nations  In  raising  their  own. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  a  tam  tn  the 
Senate  with  the  sole  aim  o<  restoring  fair  and 
reasonable  competition  in  the  Amfrtcan 
market  between  foreign  products  and  those 
that  we  produce,  and  I  intend  to  offer  It  as  a 
substitute  for  the  1934  TYade  Agreementa 
Act  arhen  It  ecnnes  before  the  Senate  for  the 
S-year  eKterwrion.  Under  the  present  Tkade 
Agreements  Act.  as  ameiMtad  last  year,  tha 
United  States  Tariff  OommiaBlon  to  directed 
to  determine  arts'  Investlgatkm  the  rate  (tf 
duty  which  should  be  applied  to  an  imported 
item  ao  that  the  rate  below  which  the  dmy 
ml^t  not  be  cut,  without  endangering 
American  Industry  will  be  known  tn  uOmxn. 

This  is  the  ao-caUed  peril  point  to  which 
the  ^ate  D^xartmoit  has  objected  becanse 
they  CO  not  want  that  pcdnt  to  be  a  matter 
of  puclic  record.  My  bill  would  simply 
nuike  the  peril  point  the  tarW  or  Import 
fee.  thus  correctly  representing  the  differen- 
tial of  cost  of  production  doe  taoaOy  to  tbe 
dlSa«ice  in  the  standards  of  living  and 
puseiTe  our  own  standard  of  Uvtng  while 
assisting  other  Tfttnw  m  raising  their  own. 


Tke  CoBTcaliw  •i  tiie  ProtestaBt  Episco- 
pal Chnrdi  of  tiie  Unlte<i  States  at  Saa 
Francisco  Eaphastxes  tlie  Rare  Oppor- 
taaStj  of  This  Deaomisation  b  Collab- 
oration Witii  Many  Otkers  To  Promota 
Better  G>n(iitk)ns  in  tiw  Worid  aai  UIB- 
mately  Permanent  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  MoasB  caaouKa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C7  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Wedneadag.Odober  19. 1949 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  eztotd  my  re> 
marks  in  the  Rioono,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat^  the  great  signil5cance  of  the  Tri- 
omlal  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
E^iisaq^al  Church  of  America  just  closed 
in  San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

This  militant  church  denomination,  of 
which  I  am  honored  to  t>e  a  member,  rep- 
nseoto  2.43t.589  Ghrtattan  aaen.  women, 
and  children  residing  in  this  great  ooan- 
trj  who  can  make  a  miceless  contribu- 
tion in  promoting  better  oonditions  in 
the  United  States  and  in  tbe  world  gen- 
erally, and  in  cooperation  with  move- 
moits  <tf  aU  other  worthy  organiaationa 
bringing  about  pennanent  peace  to  tha 
trovdUed  peoples  of  the  world.  Whoi 
tNfrffnrt-rnf  thJirilwwniinitinin  iir  rnm 


bined  with  tbe  pfami  and  cfiorts  of  the 
other  great  Christian  depomtnaiion.s.  in- 
chidizxg  Catholics  and  Prt^estants,  the 
great  Jewidi  organtatioos,  and  other 
Dobte  wgantaattons  stmggling  to  bring 
about  permanent  peace,  it  is  awe  inspir> 
ing  wtiMt  can  and  shonld  be  accompii^ied 
by  these  great  forces  for  good  and  peace 
in  the  world  axKl  especially  in  proBMting 
our  concept  of  life  axMl  enqdiatlcany 
combining  the  false  ideotogies  of  com- 
monism.  I  appeal,  therefore,  in  this 
brief  article  takbig  ttiis  occasion  of  tbe 
meeUng  of  a  Cbrlatian  drnomtnation  to 
urge  the  other  powerful  duirrh  organi- 
zatioQs  such  as  the  Pre^yterian.  Bap- 
tist, Methodist.  Lutheran.  CoogregaOon- 
ahat.  Reformed  Ctuirch.  Cliiiwrieii  Sci- 
entists comUned  with  the  strong  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  Jewish  religioa  and 
many  other  church  organtwions  to  pre* 
sent  a  soUd  front  against  tbe  efforts  to 
weaken  and  destroy  wir  traditions  and 
beliefs  and  substitute  for  them  the  cntel 
and  heartless  teaching  of  communism. 

May  I  now  in  returning  to  the  Fifty- 
sixth  OonTention  of  the  Prolestai^  Epis- 
copal Ctmr^  of  America,  just  held  in 
San  Prancisco.  set  forth  some  of  the  most 
able,  diorchly.  moral,  and  Christian  re- 
marks and  utterances  made  by  tbe  lead- 
ers in  this  great  ccnventioo  whidi  In- 
cluded 150  bishops.  1.500  deputies,  and 
6.000  visitors  from  all  parts  of  this  great 
country,  the  T!n1rT**V'  wUcfa  I  shall 
quote  coming  from  dmrcb  and  lay  lead- 
ers of  this  denomination. 

Mayor  BImer  E.  Robinson,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  made  the  opming  ad- 
dress, aliGOlutely  hit  tbe  mark  when  be 
said: 

The  time  la  teat  qipraaehtag  and  I  beUeva 
may  ahcwty  be  hare  whan  ttose  who  beUeva 
in  God  wfll  have  to  stand  ^owldar  to  ttmil- 
der  niaiilmi  of  Inrtdantal  tfaweaa, 
agstast  tkMsa  sAo  wet  oaily  do  not  beUere  In 
Ood  but  am  detanataed  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy that  belief  wherevtf  u  exists.  This 
deia^  of  freedom  cannot  be  guaranteed  by 
bomba  or  bayonMCa.     Today  tt  la 

&%  spirttual  nature  •  *  *  wa 
to  oar  ^ur^  for  the  laaduiahtp  in  a 
that  la  not  political  and  not  eco- 
bnt  ia  fundaanantalty  a  aaoral  and 
spMtaai  battle  to  'it*^*»««"  freedom  to  wtsr- 
shlp  God.  mithout  that  freedom 
free  insivutions.  and  free  nations  wlU 


Harrey  8.  nicstaoe,  Jr..  chairman  <^ 
the  ;ne&idlug  Msfaop^  committee  on 
laymen'^  work,  made  most  forceful  re- 
marks to  the  same  point: 

It  has  become  tnii  iiaaliiglj  ^— r  VbMt  thara 
are  forces  abroad  in  the  world  which  seek  to 
deatroy  aU  rrilgians  and  to  wipe  oDt  from  tha 
aslBdi  of  man  aO  apfittwal  and  BMral  pr»- 
cepts.  Thay  ba«a  dacaared  tha  8tasa  su- 
preme. They  ha«a  triad  to  iiwAle  tha 
churtik  and  have  turned  thair  backs  on  Ood. 
Tlwy  are  w«U  aware  that  their  doctrinaa  can 
never  be  accepted  by  thoaa  who  believe  that 
God  Is  the  Aiprcmc  Ruler  of  men  mdA  na- 
tfcma  •  •  •  people  everywhere  are  look- 
ing to  ttie  church  for  laadKiiilp  in  promoting 
brattaerhood  among  aD  man  of  all  aationa. 
aU  rama.  and  all  creeds.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous task.  May  the  men  of  the  churt:^ 
with  the  help  of  God  accept  and  meet  the 
chaUnge  of  c^jportunlty  to  help  to  make  a 
I  effeettTe  churdi  and  a  better  wtvld. 


The  Right  Reverend  Henry  Knox 
Sherrill.  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant l^piscopal  Church  of  the  United 
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mates.  tpttoB  splrituany  on  tbs 
podit: 

Let  me  tuu  cUtmnf  that  I  wn  not 

for  a  rttraat  tram  fU*.    •aaMOBaa  yofiia 

today.    IP*  akoHM  mM  wlab  to  do  ao.    TIm 

tba  astant  to  whldli  w«  can  be  channaU  at 
tiae  graoa  and  oonpaaaloo  of  Ood. 

The     Right     Rererend     John 

_Jrii0p  in  charge  of 

I  sod  VMi41"g  figure  of  the  World 

of  Churchea.  aaid: 

Ta«  eaaaot  tffU  aoam— »ai  with  a  glove. 

Tm  CHI  oaly  daatroy  tt  toy  piaaanttnc  to  your 

voaM  a  alMagv  tdaoifagy  ai  the  Cbrlatian 

The  Right  Reverend  Abchc  Dun.  bishop 
of  WasMngtoD.  repreaeaMBg  the  Episco- 
pal Chxirch  in  the  World  Council  of 
Cburchea,  aakl  tn  part : 

Tb*  paipaHa  to  wbicb  tbe  member 
chtarcbaa  are  ooaamtttad  together  are  to 
carry  forward  the  worlt  at  the  two  world 
novementa  for  unity  In  faith  and  ordar.  and 

UtloM  wMk  aiawnalaatlMial  fadaratlnm  at 
world-wide  acope  •  •  •  and  to  aupport 
tte  rhinrhw  in  tb*  taak  of  erangeUszn. 


'  The  Moat  Reveraod  and  Right  Honor- 
aUe  Cyril  l^Kter  Butatt.  archbishop  of 
Yorlc  and  ptfiMte  of  England,  vho  was 
a  giiest  of  honor  at  the  general  conven- 
keynote  address  baaad 
on  the  pofaig  that  I  am  trying  to 
csay«y  dectertoc  Uiat  one  of  the  great 
contributions  which  the  Anglican  Cam- 
to  Christendom  is  or- 
and  toleratioa. 


It  there  la  room  for  both  Cath- 
aad  Ptotaatanta.  for  the  liberal  and 
tbe  Iltarallat.  •  •  •  The  Anglican  Com. 
manloa  baa  no  fear  of  new  dlacuvatlea  for 
It  rceognJaes  that  ail  truth  cornea  from  Ood 
aad  tfioald  b*  w«kJO«aed  aa  a  new  atage  tn 
ov  knowledge  oT  Bhn  and  Hla  creation. 
•  •  •  World  Influence  which  once  be- 
Icn^ed  to  Oraat  Britain  haa  now  very  largely 
psaaed  to  your  graat  country  (the  T7nited 
8tat«a).  With  your  tmrnenae  power  and 
pTCBtlga  In  tba  vorki.  you  hare  now  unique 
ogporttuUtlCi  c€  ipreadlng  the  goapeL 


For  these  most  Important  illt 
of  Uas  point  that  I  am  trying  to  drive 
hMce  as  set  forth  in  the  qrotations  from 
sone  ct  the  leading  speakers  at  the  fifty- 
sixth  trlsaniAl  convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant ^;>iseopal  Church  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Orr.  able  director.  decMutmoit  of  promo- 
tion of  th«  dlooeae  at  Washington.  D.  C« 
who  attended  the  convention. 

I  consider  it  most  fitting  that  the  Coo- 
iresB  of  the  United  States  and  many  of 
ovr  church  ettlaens  be  impressed  from 
thne  to  time  with  the  powerful  latent 
strength  thai  fiss  In  the  foundsMoo  of 
tlM  church  orisnlsatlont  of  the  world. 
If  the  avoracc  Congrcssmaa  or  Senator 
his  thlaklBg.  la  meat  In- 
ttaat  his  behef  In 
that  have  mads 
I  gountry  great  and  have  detilopod  It 
teto  ym^m  the  fc 


throughout  his  Mfe.  Otherwise  his 
thinking  would  probably  be  in  another 
direction  and  possibly  end  on  the  hope- 
less shoals  of  the  Ideologies  of  commu- 
nism. It  takes  no  great  stretch  of  tbo 
imagination  to  appredats  the  latent 
power  that  rests  in  the  great  church  or- 
gawimrtons  not  only  of  tkt  HMted  States 
but  of  the  world,  promottng  and  advo- 
cating as  they  do  the  brotherhood  of  na- 
tions and  of  creeds  and  accepting  as  they 
should  the  challenge  of  opportufilty  to 
help  make  a  more  effective  church  and  a 
far  better  world. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that,  after  the  shedding 
of  so  much  blood  and  after  the  noble  ef- 
forts of  free  people  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  yoke  of  man-made  tjrranny,  we  find 
the  world  5  years  after  the  war  anxious 
and  apprehenslTe  about  threats  to  free 
men.  free  institutions,  and  free  nations. 

So  in  conclusion  I  appeal  to  the  leaders 
of  all  churches  and  each  and  every  per- 
son who  believes  In  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  our  founding  fathers  to  com- 
bine in  one  masterful  unified  effort  in 
presenting  a  solid  front  to  dissipate  all 
communistic  teadHngs  from  our  mldrt 
and  safeguard  our  security  in  a  world 
menaced  by  an  unpredictable  and  ag- 
greoiive  totalitarian  force  bent  upon 
conqnmt  aad  subjtigation. 


List  9i 


Passed  an^  Stahic  of 
to  E<i«catioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NKVAOA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  IIALONE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
iMMinl metis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  a  list  of  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, first  session,  and  the  status  of 
pending  bills  relating  to  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

TBS  LXHAST 


Liar  or 


COMC 

SntvicB, 
WasMnfttm,  D.  C. 

BBLATUie     tm     toOCAZIOM, 


SBHTT-msT 

LSOSLATiaH  SJUCTSa 

Public  Law  No.  me.  Under  the 
Veteran*'  Adminlstratkm  in  tha  IrKlayendant 
OOce^  Appropriation  Act  there  la  a  provlalon 
tnrrlng  uae  oX  funds  under  the  Senrlcemea'a 
It  Act  at  IMS  for  eowaea  deter- 
by  the  AdiitaiBlnSar  to  bo  avoca- 
tkmal  or  recreatloaal  m 
an  equitable  methog  ef 

for  lastttuttoaa  having  no 
«f  tuition, 
yailr  Law  No.  SOS  (B.  R.  mm):  Author- 


acbootti^  for  children  Uvlag  ( 

property. 
1950  and 
for  the 
to  any  loeal  aehool  sgaBey  to  tha 
It  at  tbe  actual  deficit  In  tbe  agency'a 
operating  budget  for  the 


BTATua  or 

a.  110.  the  Labor  EsUnalon  Act  of  IMO.  waa 
reported  In  tbs  Banata  March  4.  IMO  (Beport 
No.  M). 

a.  »tS.  tba  mmmmmM  Flaanre  Act  at  l»i>. 
waa  paaaed  by  tbe  Sonata  May  B.  IMO. 

8.1411.  tbe  National  aehool  Health  Serr- 
lce«  Act  d  IMO  was  paaaad  by  the  Senate 
April  29.  1949. 

8. 2600.  relating  to  couraea  veterana  may 
take  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjtartment 
Act  at  1944,  etc .  waa  paaaed  by  the  Senate 
October  la.  1940.  and  reported  In  the  Ho\i«« 
October  14,  1949  (Kept.  No.  1444). 

S.  3317,  relating  to  survey  at  school  coo- 
structlon  needs  and  emergency  grants,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  October  17,  1949. 

8. 1463.  Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating 
to  oooatructlon  grants  to  medical  coUegea 
and  erlKiinnh*r*  'O'  students),  was  passed 
by  tb«  aanata  Soptember  23.  1949.  A  com- 
pankm  bill.  H.  R.  6940,  was  reported  In  the 
Houae  October  11,  1940  (Bept.  No.  1400) . 

John  Woooa. 
American  Law  Section. 

S.  110.  Beported  In  Senate  March  4.  1949 
(Bept.  No.  92). 

Labor  extension  Act  of  1949 — Establishes 
In  tbe  Department  of  Labor  a  Labor  Exten- 
sion Service  to  promote  the  welfare  of  wage 
earners  through  a  program  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  and  Information.  In 
cooperation  with  colleges,  research  agencies, 
etc..  but  prohibits  the  establishment  of  re- 
quirements regarding  curriculum,  materials. 
Instruction  or  methods  of  instruction.  Cre- 
ataa  a  Labor  Extension  Division  hetuled 
by  a  Dlroctor  at  110.000  a  year  to  administer 
the  program,  and  an  advisory  National  Labor 
Extension  Council  of  12  members,  the  ma- 
Jodty  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  from  a 
ponel  submitted  by  national  labor  organi- 
sations, the  remainder  to  include  repre- 
sentatives of  cooperating  Institutions,  re. 
search  agencies,  etc.  Provides  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  Statea  based  on  the  number  of  wage 
oamers  in  eaeii  State  and  prescrlbea  a  plan 
for  partlfi^MUlon  in  the  program.  Funds 
must  be  osponded  without  discrimination  on 
tbe  basis  of  race.  sex.  etc. 

A  Just  and  equitable  basis  for  provision 
of  health  services  in  a  State  which  maintains 
saparate  public  schools  for  minority  racea 
moans  a  basis  which  provides  the  same  health 
services  provided  for  children  in  other  public 
schools  in  the  State. 

&  346.  Passed  by  Senate  May  5.  1949. 

Educational  Finance  Act  of  1949 — To  aid 
tha  States.  Territories,  and  the  poaaeasions 
of  tbo  TZnltod  gtatcs  In  flnancing  their  public 
oloaaantary  and  secondary  school  systems. 
and  to  Boio  aaarty  oqasllao  onaa  aehool 
opparttialtteo  tbinagbnnt  tbo  States,  there 
is  autborlBed  $SOO.t)00.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  and  each  year  thereafter. 

The  basic  allotment  to  each  State  shall  ba 
either  (1)  the  exoeaa  of  SM  per  child  over 
1  pereent  at  a  6-year  avaraga  of  ■"""«'  in- 
state, or  (3)  a  flat  amount  at 
m  pm  obSd,  whlchover  Is  greater.  The  num- 
ber of  children  on  which  the  oomputation  ia 
baaed  atooU  bo  ttoo  wmmkm  of  persons  from 
6  to  IT  yasfs  at  ass.  lot  tbe  third  yoor  next 
for  whiiib  coaaptitottan  to 
to  la  oooh  State 
tbe  avamaa  at  anatial  Isoomo  poy« 
10  for  •  yoMo  (tairg.  fourth.  Aftb.  atstb 
seventh  years  asat  pMOMlBf  year  fur 
IsaMdor  Usatato 
gj  p«SMM  {%M  fwrooat  lor 
fl  yem)  oi  Ho  oaual  inspii  Isr 
t  flg  Podorsl  aid  HuU  is 
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ALEUNDER  WIIET 

idaiiiifiiKatar 
Detoter  Xi).  1H$ 

Ifr.   WILET.     Mr.   r>wtiHiil.  I  ask 


eligible  for  aid 

_  forth  a 
(1)  providlBg  fbr  Hm 
or  atato  fands  ta  nn  aonoBt  not 
tbe  State  poreentjige  aa  at*  fostb  ta  tbo 
( 


tbe  total 


IS  percent  aad  SO  porcont  of 

to  be  rKTiWMlwl  la  tbo  Slate). 

SbaB  wtOlae  aH 

with  a 


BcATtb  TMbdng 
Act  or  lata  a—was  PoMIc  Beoltb  Sn-noe 
Act  (|17.  &  a  «S:  SA  (n>)  to  moeaae  tba 
of  tntaed  penoanol  ta 


(«> 


to  be 

operatloa  e(  tbo 
to 
atMttts  tar  tbo  ^rtwal  Sseoril 
tcr.  Tbo  Kderal  aocwity 
abadi  ap|vofvc  alt  Steto  ptaas;  la  eaoo  oC 
taUmo  to  approvo  tbo  State  aay  ifipeal  to 
tbe  Ubttod  Stotaoeoort  of 

la  aaj  State 
s  dMbnrsement  of  fonda  to  aonpoMle 
.  the  Federal  SecuiUy  ftrtmtnlotrator 
wttlibDid  a  propartkante  aaaoant  ot 
modi  aad  aBaht  direct  pioekian  tor  ctafl- 
drca  ■H^HI«"c  saeb  acboola.  oabjaet  to  tibi  - 
aaaw  condftioaa  roqalrod  with  raapoet  to 
fOBds  for  children  attending  pabUe  aebooia, 

S  ^as.  Beported    In    House    October    14. 
19  9. 

Prolilbni  tbe  Veterana'  Admlnlstratar  froia 
pramidiattac  ragulattena  wbldb  duay  tbo 
tigtat  of  Biiartlrw  of  odoeottanal  eooraeo  nn- 
dv  tbo  Servleaaen^  liio4|isrt awinf  Act. 
ProTidoa  that  acboola  bn  operaltoa  Mob  tbaa 
1  year  atasll  not  be  diaapproved  for  that 
raoaon  tf  tbey  are  tax  anp|iu«ted  or  are  a 
braacb  of  a  parent  tastttntloa  wttbla  a 
Bollo  isdiMi  sad  do  BOS 
from  tho  odbjeet  aiattor  t"*Bf^  la  tbo  i 
acbooL  Tbe  Artialnlatrator  Is  avtttarbwl  to 
certify  other  now  scboola 
naceaoary.  Atitborlaw  tbo  bokBag  of 
■tuutkaw  beioro  a 


of  tbo  tan  sodooedbBg  fova.  PavTaeats  ba 
any  efvoat  aball  aoc  oaeood  €9  percent  of  tto 
eoata  of  Utraetbai  (B)  ■iimnlwa  atjMg.* 
aoa  per  yoor  Jdr  4  joBB  to  boOd  aov  ta^tttao. 

BqidpaMiiit>  aot  mtnjbam  gS  pswsat  of  tho 

celve  aid  a  adsool 

tbe  Surgeon  Gcnenl  tbat  tt  wfll 

for  at  taaat  10 


recipient  of  aid  siiall  r^ioy 
I  year  for 
ettbar  In  tbe  iwrtlral  aamlca  of  tbo  Dbioad 
or  In  an  aroo  daalgBatBd  by  tbo 
w  medkally  difSdHa.    Tbo 
ladtoMOadto 


Taa 

datiy  fOna  la 

.'t  mlDc  cbecto  aro 
tteprobftaaaof 
r 

bigh 
blgh  easts  ot  birod  iMip.    WO  srs 

t^t»  «»*• 
pottty  law  ottbctod  by  Uio 
oat  wen  for  Hlmaiala^  ITUBOO 
for  Its  r;r«at  esnwtng 


July   1.   IMt.  wblcb  is 
la 
for 
taNlos  la 


Arn2 
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And  ipMfttat  of  ttmm  Batiwal  produeta. 

port  ct  Um  WU«7  probuttar  Min»rti<nt  to 
Ut«  otoo  bUL  This  U.  of  oouTM,  the  imiMi- 
■Mmt  dHltaMi  to  prfct  tJM  natunU  color 

tMm.  fTMKl.  aad  l—f— tttlon. 

Well.  Vtf  go  oa  Mid  IfeMB  to  otiMr  votcw 

BSAlk  Of  llTMtni  t  co-ops.  volcaa  of  Bo^^ 
fiv  fannan.  Tdeaa  of  county  agenta,  homa 

cbuidi 


WK'w  aAs  CUB  BsxxrrTTL  or 

IBanator.  «a  ara  ai^ty  concerned  aboot 
ttm  talg  atrlkaa  that  hava  been  biirtlng  tba 
— ttrm — tba  steel  strike,  tbe  cool  stitta.  and 
lA  «f  the  other  types  of  stoppofss— the 
flt^tT  a^slBSt  fana  co-ops  and  other  walk- 
oviBL  W9  fea^  te  rwal  Wlauairtn  by  and 
latge  work  wtth  oar  banda.  We  know  the 
probicma  of  bioor.  but  we  kaow  that  labor 
not  gain  when  unneceaaary  atrlkea  are 


*^e  are  boftef;  UMrcfore.  that  you  will 
ksep  «p  yoor  flgbt  to  letabi  the  fair  Taft- 
HarUey  law.  WS  know  that  this  vital  law 
baa  been  sasaarsd.  We  know  that  certain 
labor  caars  have  anDovaeed  that  tbey  are 
golaf  to  try  to  porge  yoa  aad  otbar  ■aaaAors 

law.    We  hope  that  yoa  wfll  not  be  dls- 
bf  ttHsa  h*ar  Mg  Khatsi  hal  Ikot  you 
lap  your  Sght  for  pwiteetkm  of 

the  public  welfare.     We  don't  want  Commlea 
to  be  running  and  ruining  tbe 


mnOANCK  TJ 

(olka  at  tbe  country  ciqaarooos  are 
diatarhod.    too.    by    the    huge    tax 
of  the  FKlarai  Omatumaiit.     Tbry 
say  thla,  "We  know  that  1  day  oat  of  erery  5 
(or  Unde  Sam  Bsrdy  to  pay 
That's  In  addttk»  to  State 
local   tasea.      Moreorer.   the  President 
baa  thrsatenad  to  tnmaas  taxaa  next  year. 


that   tax  threat  and  are  trying  to 

,  too.  that  you  are  tn  favor  of 
bundreda    of    nuisance 
the  taxea  oa 

aqutp- 
to  agricui- 
falta.  dosa.  etc.  We  ar«  an  wtth  yoa 
mt  thla  vttal  fasBs  of  tax  redaction.  Keep 
op  tbe  good  Ight.  Get  the  Wiley  taz-re- 
dactloo  bin 

KSXP    OF 

Now.  oo  snnThar  laaua.  what  do  tbe 
toUta  think  about  the  trend  away  froot 
alapiise.  the  trond  toward 
wen.  many  a  ■■■  In  rural 
■aid  to  Has  In  aflbeC:  ''IFhat  are  thoas  gays 
trytag  to  do  to  Waatdagtoa — aociaiize  thla 
eouatry?  Tbe  PrssMsBt  asaais  to  recom- 
mors  and  Bare  lagSaiatton  to  push 
to  the  wan  and  oohaUtoto  Oov« 
Dparatton  (or  pttsato  snterprlaa. 
Bs  wanto  to 
are  lota  ot  folks 

tbe 


AixoweoovnT  lotto 


«e  kaow  that  fOd 
of  MjOtt  Ohl|l|>l  s  a  rails— and  that  yoa 
mdorelaad  the  value  of  small  towns.  Too 
appreciate  the  need  tor  adequate  planning  to 

MVUlattoB,  Industry, 
-to  gat  thedi  oat  to  the  grass- 
roots  Inst  sad  of  batag  an  wngiagatert  tn 
huge,  ehoidaff  cMn.  We  are  aU  for  that  Idsa 
of  daoentraUaatloD. 

*Xet  oar  youn^ters  grow  up  where  they 
can  see  trees  snd  Itowers.  where  they  can  go 
out  In  the  country  snd  brsaths  sooie  real 
fresh  air.  where  they  can  go  flshtng  and 
hoatbag.  wbors  they  can  think  for  them- 
sottoa.  and  pertiaps  work  for  tbemselTcs  on 
their  own  Uttls  farm.  In  their  store,  or 
basln« 


Of 


Of  anmAi.  wiacoiraai 

.  there  la  not  complete  ontty  of 
oat  to  nvml  WiauiiMln  any  mora 
than  there  la  to  tbe  Mg  cities.  TlMre  is.  bow- 
ever,  baste  agrseossnt  oa  thoss  lasoss  that  I 
have  MSBtlsaed — support  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  Mippoil  of  tax  reduction,  support  of  tbe 
free-enterprlss  system,  and  the  flgh  sgalaat 
sofjallsm.  auypurt  of  free  entarprtae  Ssaatora 
and  CVingrsasmsu  to  ths  IMO  staeOsB  battts. 
suptwrt  of  the  way  of  life  to  small  towna  and 
vlUagea  and  on  the  fsnns.  Uoreover.  there 
Is.  of  course,  support  of  the  Great  Talrrs 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  for  which  I've  si  ways 
fought  against  the  oppoalUon  of  the  South 
and  last. 

I  am  hoping  that  other  Senators  and  Rep- 
reaentatlves  will  have  abundant  opportunity 
to  get  out  on  the  country  cross  roads,  because 
I  think  that  their  eyea  wUl  be  opened  to 
learning  what  the  people  bavs  to  say  about 
tbe  falltngn  of  thair  niiiiBiiisiil 

WISOOHBOf   COLHUI    rOLKS   TALK   PUkOILT 

Folks  St  tbe  grassroots  talk  frankly  aad 
plainly,  without  puasyfooting  or  >>*twnn*»g 
and  bavbag  aravad.  X*vo  tsmafltod  tosoMn- 
dously  ftaas  their  stralght-ahoottog  eom- 
menta.  from  their  constructlvs  criticisms. 
7%ey>e  told  me  where  and  when  I've  been 
wrong  and  where  and  when  I've  been  right. 
They've  called  the  abott  aa  they  aee  them. 
That's  what  a  Uattod  Stataa  Senator  or  a 

frank,  aooad  Jad^asat  of  people  at 
the  grass  roots.  So  let's  hear  more  from  you 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  you  and  whenever 
X  can  be  of  service.  That's  my  job  and  It's  a 
'  ~  |s  to  perform  It  for  you.    Thanks  very 


idPoIkks 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


■tasiis 


ZNTHS  BOOBS  OT 


FATIVIS 


Tue^da9.  October  4,  1949 

Mr  LAJOL    Mr.  SpMlcer.  undfl 
to  extend  oqr  rfsiii  tn  the  llaeott.  I 

wish  to  tnctudd  herein  the  follovtng  fine 
•dltorlaJ  which  tppMurad  ncantly  tn  ttad 
OftUjr  Ivening  It«a.  LjrMi.  Mlia.; 


Parity  la  a  prtoe  plaae  eompated  to  give 
fanasre  a  fair  purehaatog  power,  the  tbsory 
beli«  thM  they  should  got  saeofh  fie  their 
produeto  to  be  able  to  boy  the  things  tbey 
need. 

A  e&>psrc«nt-of-parlty  prlee  means  thst 
ths  Government  guaranteea  the  fanner  that 
figure  even  if  the  open  toartet  prlee  sags  far 
bslow  socb  a  level. 

Keeping  this  plan  to  tfect  can  hardly  be 
balled  aa  a  show  of  good  seaaa  aad  eourage 
oa  tbe  part  of  Coagrssa.  R  Is  estimated 
that  by  July  I  (MM  the  Government  wtll  have 
to  buy  more  than  $3,000.000  000  worth  of 
farm  commodities  at  the  support  levels. 

The  system  iiaquaalliiiislilj  encourages 
farmers  to  produee  aot  for  aiarket  but  for 
what  tbey  can  expect  to  get  ftom  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  crope.  Tbe  result  Is  a  glut 
of  markets  that  can  be  relieved  only  by 
Government  buying. 

In  the  face  of  the  serious  confiision  and 
Inequity  alrsadj  itlwiiptlug  the  farm  eeoa* 
omy.  Ooagrsss  bae  rsapoa^ted  by  paeCpoatng 
decisive  action.  With  the  known  strength 
oi  the  farm  bloc  in  mind,  who  la  bold  enough 
to  say  that  the  lawmakers  will  stand  by  their 
comprnsntss  aad  actually  totroduce  a  sliding 
scale  of  sopports  some  3  years  hence? 

Tbe  evident  fact  Is  that  Congress  baa 
made  a  political  choice.  Warned  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  thst  abandonment  of  rigid 
suppcrta  might  coet  the  Democrata  the  farm 
vote  to  19S0.  the  party  leaders  have  done 
their  bit  to  keep  the  farmers  "in  the  bag." 

Acceptance  of  the  sliding -scale  principle 
represents  a  victory  of  doubtful  proportions 
for  the  Senate.  It  kills  the  Aiken  law  which 
would  have  put  to^o  effect  s  60-  to  90-percent 
scale  starting  next  January. 

Still  another  result  is  that  it  may  have 
postponed  Indeflnltely  any  detailed  consider- 
ation of  the  controversial  Brannan  plan. 
That  system  called  for  outright  subsidies 
to  farmers  on  perishable  crops,  with  con- 
sumers getting  the  benefit  of  real  market 
prioea. 

Tbe  IsesoB  here  would  seem  to  be  that  our 
lawmakers  would  rather  stick  with  a  plan 
whoae  bad  features  are  at  least  partly  evident 
than  plump  for  lomethlng  they  fear  might 
turn  out  much  worse.  But  none  of  this 
sounds  like  a  very  sensible  way  to  make  laws. 
does  it? 


Rule  of  JenuAlem 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  QLLER 

oe  mrw  tobx 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OT  RVMBBITATrVES 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr  CFLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Ric- 
oto,  I  include  the  foQowlng  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October 
4.  1M9: 

vwme  asnows  rsnee 
To  tH0  new  York  H^rutd  Tribvnt: 

Dsepitt  tte  provsd  unworlubillty  of  an 
intrmatloadHMi  JenMalMB,  it  is  stin  betag 
pfopoaed  wMft  imiff  ilwegwd  for  tbs  fteia 
«f  me,  wMM»  MM  VWIM4  the*  memm 
Aip  to  Ifee  tieie  et  Imel  MM  Mm  fwl  tf 
Faleetlae.  It  is  propoesd  e«ee  eflMll,  Wittk 
■odiAeetloa.  IhM  tke  V1He4  WHhne 
iMlMftM 
■  iMfe  tS  WtUgHllfetf 

havteg.  frsnUy. 


of  Um  Mew   Tort  BeraM 
Tklbuae  to  the  proposal  m  mpiusssiI  to  tte 
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edltortal  of  IsptitotM  is.  iMt.  wss  as  right 
as  rain.  partlraUrly  when  It  stated,  "toter- 
of  leruaalem.  whatever  its 
•Mraetlveneas  msy  be.  sppears  to 
far  outrun   both   by  tuas  and 


la  the  reeolutloa  of  ■fiveibM  »,  IM7.  a 
apeelal  regime  waa  advoeated  for  Jeruaalem. 
wbicb  would  accept  the  responsibility  for 
law.  order,  peace,  security,  and  weU-betof  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Holy  City,  todudlag 
tbe  protection  and  prcaetvattoa  of  the 
unique  spiritual  and  rsllglaaM  laterests  lo- 
cated therein  It  waa  a  MwepttM.  adkalrable 
oa  paper,  and.  to  tbe  totarceta  of  paara.  the 
Israelis  undertook  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations. 

The  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  dis- 
charge its  appototed  iliitlei  teeulted  to 
tragedy  Arab  vtolsaes  hegem  la  the  dty  of 
Jerusalesi.  Ooaif— ibaHnwe  were  daatroyed 
and  the  water  sa|iply  coaipletaly  cat  off  from 
the  new  city.  The  siege  of  Jewlsh-tahaMtcd 
Jerusalem  brought  with  It  bombardment. 
etaivatton.  pestUence.  and  thirst.  I  saw  the 
evidence  of  this  m  fiiirUes  destruction  when 
I  was  in  Jerosaleai  ahoot  a  v<ear  ago.  The 
Trusteeship  CoxtocU  ol  tbe  Uaitad  Hattoas 
took  no  action  to  meet  its  lespoasfblTltlea. 
It  turned  the  question  over  to  the  General 
Aaaembly.  which  likewise  would  Issue  no  to- 
alzwctioca,  save  that  it  appototed  a  municipal 
ooounlaaiQiMr  who.  at  the  height  of  the  sl^, 
arrived  to  Jerusalem  and  then  very  dxstly 
thereafter  left,  unable  to  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  wheels  of  intemattonal  machtoery  re- 
fitoil  to  turn,  and  the  task  of  saving  Jeru- 
aalsm  its  inhabitants  and  its  holy  plaoes  waa 
left  to  IsraeL  This  they  did.  vritb  a  tre- 
BMBdous  loss  at  life  and  resources.  Tbe 
Israelis  built  alto-nato  roads  to  Jerasalcaa 
(the  Latrun  Boad  was  entirely  in  Arab 
hands),  bringing  water,  food,  and  supplies 
to  tbe  100.000  Jiewa  to  the  new  city.  The 
Tiiaaile  fooght  with  sauOl  arms  throo^KNit 
days  and  nl^ts  of  terror  until  peace 
stared.  Where  totematlnnaltoittoo 
failed,  tbe  Israelis  soooeeded. 

It  Is  «»t»ii«^  to  tte  peace  of  the  Middle 
East  to  dlsadM  that  fact. 

The  totematlOQaUBatlaa  of  Jerusalem 
would  keep  the  «rea  to  coaataat  ferasent;  it 
eoQld  not  now,  as  It  eoOM  aot  before,  pre- 
serve and  protect  tbe  holy  plaoes.  Tbe  Araba 
and  Jews  must  keep  and  make  their  own 
thereto,  with  the  new  dty  of  Jcru- 
aa  tatagral  part  of  the  stoto  of  IsraeL 
n  mtwt  not  be  torgottoa.  aa  I  stated  before, 
that  tbe  Israelis  were  wUUag  to  try  totnna- 
tionalism  of  Jerusalem,  but  now  see  dearly 
how  madequate  was  the  blueprtot  to  terms 
of  security  and  peace. 

It  would  Indrwl  bs  foUy  to  repeat  a  danon- 
str&ted  cfTor.  Igitoinallisul  control  of  Jeru> 
aboold  be  tcctrlcted  so  aa  to  be  con- 
oaly  wtth  the  protectloo  aad  preecr- 
raUoo  of  the  holy  places. 

Emaitcxl  CvTTja 

New  Tcaa,  SrjWessber  29. 1*49. 


We  Cab  Give  Away  To«  Mack 


1XTEN8I0N  OF 

HON.  GEORCEWM ALONE 

Of  m  tBiATf  or  im  umtm  trAni 
ir«iflMt*iv.  (Mobtr  if  itnuttwm  im  of 

Mr   MALONI.    Mr.  Prwidwii.  I  Mk 
unanlRMUi  toiuMmt  !•  iMifV 
the  AppaadM  of  the  MMon 
written  by  mc  for  the  Aui uft  Uiu«  oX  Um 


Axnerlcan  Maiarine.  IH9.  entitled  *^« 
Can  Oive  Away  Too  Miich." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooo. 
as  follows: 


J  would  have 


(By 


vrz  caw  ctvs  awat  too  sroca 
W.  MsMMia.  United  States 


plaats  aad  la 
to  build 
which 

Usui  Ftaaea. 
wtthoi 


Tbe  prtadpal  eaqport  of  tbe  United  Stotea 
today  Is  cold  cMh,  evcrv  cent  of  which  i 
out  of  the  po^et  of  the  AnMrtcaa 
and  not  one  cent  of  whid)  this  Nation  win 


toteraaUoaal  trade,  and  at  tbe 
toereased  tfaetr  own  production  and 
of  the  markets  of  tbe  world. 
Woilaiwl.  wMch  has  lowveied  ha 


At 

today  gjtwlwta  of  tow-prloed 
proAwed  by  cheep  foreign  labor,  llvtag  at 
standards  fbr  lower  than  oars,  the  sale  of 
which  can  dMti'Of  the  aagisa  aad  labs  of  our 
own  worklas  people. 

Since  the  ead  of  World  War  n  tbe  Ooo- 
greas  of  the  United  Statea  tea  flTt-louied 
»24jOOOjOOOjOCO  to  the  nattona  Of  the  world 
and  has  pledgsd  •17.000.000.000  naote  under 
the  ]t£arshall  plan,  making  a  total  of  MlJOOO,- 
000,000   exTxnted    or    earmarked    for   export 

of  tte  aKsney  we  tern  aaaAag  abroad 
Is  gofeDg  to  Bnrcpe,  <HteMaibly  for  the  purpuee 
of  rdtabOttattng  the  laditilsa  of  vrar-tom 
aetlons.  thus  malcing  their  people  sdf-sutt- 
etent  snd  mere  reslstaat  to  the  Bed  bacteria 
at  c^Mnmuntem  WhCB  X  was  to  Borope  to 
tbe  iste  faU  c'  1M7  aoose  of  tbe  nattocs  I 
visited  had  already  reeovered  eoonaealeally 
and  actually  bad  no  need  of  our  funds.  Of 
this  I  informed  the  OoDgresa.  birt  my  testi- 
nxmy  was  of  no  avail. 

By  profession  I  am  an  engtnerr.  I  started 
my  vrorking  life  as  a  miner  to  Mevada.  Alto- 
I  have  lived  aa  haasat.  nmgh-aad- 
Itfe.  I  have  boaa  a  aoldlcr  aad  a 
lad  a  lot  of  ether  thln^  I  am  no 
mattismatlctan  or  statistician.  I  am  preuy 
much  of  a  plain,  ocdinary  ettten  aad  haid- 
beaded  buslaeasman  who  knows  bow  to  add 
and  subtract  and  to  flgbt  for  vrhat  be  wacta. 
The  llantball  plan  for  admtolatertog 
money  to  war-torn  natlona  for  tte 
of  rehabilftatlag  their  indnstrlea  and  mak 
ing  them  aett-aofllclent.  and  all  of 
other  plans  for  giving  avrsy  Toaaey, 
thought  up  by  men  who,  to  a  lot  of  ways, 
are  far  unarter  than  I  am.  General  Uar- 
ahall.  former  Secretary  of  State,  vrte  waa  tte 
origtoator  of  tte  Idea,  tea  basa  Iwawred  to 
Biany  high  places  fOr  his  anwwaptlaheiswti 
and  recently  was  given  aa  honorary  dugiea 
by  some  big  nnivenlty.  It  te  to  an  humility 
that  I  cppoee  hla  coadusloea  axkd  those  of 
many  other  big  asaa  to  Oovcra^ent.  But 
with  my  2-timea-l  Mate  4  Mtad  aad  with 
my  realistic  weeteem  aphMagtac  X  ataaply 
cant  go  along  with  their  Ideaa. 

When  I  waa  last  to  ITngiaart  atany  indus- 
tries were  aot  oaly  laiwsisiMin  fan  tdaet.  but 
were  eepaadtag.  One  BrttiiA  Ooveraawnt 
Irartrr  told  uxe  outright  that  England  bad 
recovered  and  now  wlahed  to  double  ita  pro- 
duction. Be  aald.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ttet 
Marshall  plan  akoaays  were  aot  aaedad  to  tte 
Britlab  lales  but  were  needed  ptladpally  lor 
tte  iHvalopiant  of  Brttlah  eotnalae.  la 
Africa  I  saw  vaat  peaaut  plaata- 
tetog  planted  with  Marshall  plan 
to   acreafsa  large  WMUgb   to  offsr 

compeuuoo  to  tte 
of  our  ■ouUMra 
Ih  IMt  Greet  ■Mieia'e 
1» 

IMfe 
year,    A«  a  naNer  et  feet.  K 
IN  pereeai  la  1M1  before  IM  Mifitiitl 
effeeuve     ~ 


trial  productloa  ISI  peroeat  as 
Is  spesdtog  about  tl.003.000  a  day  of  Mar- 
ehsU'plaa  aaoaey  for  the  purpoee  of  sob- 
where  ate  produces  tto.  oM, 
thi^i  with  what 
oaOy  aaaoroirs  to  alava  tobor.  For 
nndttlaa  Americans  pay 
althou^  we  defended  tte 
ales  to  tte  last  war  vrtth  oar  aUbetance  and 
oar  Uvea. 

Certslnly  we  should   have   aeceas   to 
aMtrketaoa  whlcb  our  boys  left 
we  are  < 


to  pay  taxea  to  pi  o  side  appro- 
priatloes  uader  tte  ManhaU  ^aa.  part  of 
which  are  being  used,  as  I 
subdiie  the  ragged  aad  half- 
of  Indonesia. 

tUae  i^t>  a 

aboot^  a  new  ^yoar  plan  la 
France  under  which  a  lot  et 
were  to  be  built  wtth  ] 

"As  I  iiwdif stand  tt,"  I  aald.  tteae  too- 
tories  arill  te  free  of  aU  encuiabtanoe  at  Uab 
aad  of  5  yean  and  ready  to  peudaee  for  tte 
aiarlHdB  of  tte  world.  What  laoky  people 
you  are.  Tte*  ooUM  aiver  Mpfiii  to  tte 
United  Statoa.  Whea  vre  build  a  factory,  sa 
a   rule,   we  bay  awebtoery   on   e*dtt  and 

oeat.  When  tte  maehtaery  Is  paid  tor  tt  Is 
worn  out,  and  we  replace  It  vrtth  aaotter  3S- 
ysar  aaaoilicattoa  pi»^iaia  Tou  boya  rasilly 
are  gota^jto  te  to  a  postttoa  to  do  soaae  cnt> 
throat  tnuitog  to  a  few  years;  arent  yoa?" 

Be  BDdled  and  aald  that  was  so.  Do  pou 
thins  we  can  compete  with  him  to  wortd 
trade?  I  don't.  I  think  his  beaef actor. 
Uode  SauL  is  really  Unde  Sap  to  thla  case. 

Ifcst  ifirtog  we  axe  folat  to  te  caBed  upoa 
to  eKWBt  aaothor  tSjOHjBH\Jt0t  or  ao  to  the 
nattoaa  of—pe  tom&^e 

ally  to  world-trads  competition.  I  bad  no 
objecttop  to  tbe  Hsilliig  of  starring  Zuro- 
peaas  to  grave  eBCTRHMtaa,  but  I  moat  bit- 
terly oppoae  tte  coattotaaaoe  of  gtvlag 
baaaae  of  our  hart  eeiuid  — aey  to  < 
tte  aawlDBtB  of  tte  vsorld.  We 
away  taoB^  Kobody  to 
to  know  it.  but  we  can  give  away  too  much — 
eiKHigh  to  akafce  eooltes  out  of  American 
workers  aad  a  poorinase  cut  of  America. 

Under  tte  Tkada  Aereatnenta  Act  of  ItM, 
which  waa  paaeed  orlghieliy  aa  a  dsfaasi 
measxire.  tarlfZs  on  ftiitsrlf  an  iaipreta  ware  re> 
duoed  from  an  average  of  46  peieeut  to  aa 
average  of  15  poroeat.  Gradually,  staee  that 
tlBM.  this  country  has 
Bwunped  with  goods  from 
by  tow-doet  labor.   Ouna«  tte  war.  of  < 

fl)*t|  plaa 
tnea  into 

foods  ars  returatof. 
Aa  I  write.  I  teve  tti  aiy 

tiMt 


lMi#-MI  Italy  It  t»  to  19! 
■■■rtil  em  IMT. 
At •  iMMWfiM. tU  UoftiM 


bed  faay  leveveved  by 
Aoftrla.  OeriaaBy.  and  Orseee. 


II  Ml 

Id  bdve 

of  thla  Matiea  heteee  vtry  ttaaf 
years  teve  lUftid.    By  tte  ead  of  tbe  iMi 
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ymt  at  th* 

inporto  IncfiMia  hf  tl.lOOjeWJW,  m^Om 
•aparta.  whlcb  w«  were  told  wotUd  b*  la- 
MiilMd  t»y  tta*  lianbiai  pton.  hMl  (i>et»— d 
MATly  ta.OOO.OOOMO. 

Tou  remember  bow  tt  wm:  We  would  tend 
them  tbe  money  and  tbey  woukt  spend  tt 
over  ban.  kaaplng  oar  pUnta  r^nntng  tbf«a 
ablfta  a  day.  Well,  no  such  thlac  kaa  bap- 
ptmmd.  J«at  •  few  daja  aco.  aaatrafactoNva 
of  prlnttnff  equipment,  for  tnatanee.  eani« 
plained  to  our  Government  that  larfe  Kuro> 
paan  prtntan  were  buying  their  machinery 
fmn  Buropean  factorlea.  which  were  built 
or  rehabUttatad  with  Marshall-plan  money. 

Even  at  that.  I  have  not  told  you  the  worst. 
Conditions  In  parta  at  Sozopa  are  so  ravor- 
abie  to  low-«oat  tndustrlal  production  that 
nany  Amaiican  factories  are  moving  abroad. 
where  they  can  produce  so  cheaply  th>tt  they 
are  enabled  by  our  low  tariff,  under  the 
Trade  Agraamanta  Act.  to  undersell  Ameri- 
can tndUBlrtaa  bars  at  botna.  One  larsa  man- 
ufacturer of  typavrttars  and  electric  razors 
la  abutting  down  Mvaral  of  Its  plants  In  New 
Bbgland  and  New  York  and  moving,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  Scotlaiid.  where  labor  is  one- 
third  cheaper  than  it  la  in  the  United  States. 
and  wbere  tba  Oovemment.  loaded  wltb  Mar- 
ahall-plan  monay.  offers  every  encoancaaaant 
to  American  industrlaJIsta. 

In  addition  to  the  typewriter  concern,  a 
aatfe  taglBtar  company,  an  electrical  products 
plant,  a  aawing  machine  concern,  and  a  soft 
<^nlt  corporation  are  all  setting  up  busl- 
■aaaaa  m  Scotland  A  large  motorcar  com- 
pany haa  aat  up  a  plant  In  England,  and  cars. 
made  abroad  wltb  cheap  labor  and  favored 
wltta  an  alaaoat  nonexistent  tmrtlf.  are  com- 
Iqg  Into  this  country  in  Increaalng  nurabara. 
Workers  in  Detroit  will  begin  to  aak  quea- 
tkMM  when  they  be;^  to  see  a  lot  of  guys 
tn  suHa  made  of  foreign  textiles  driving 
fcrelfB-aBada  cars  tbroagb  the  streets. 

In  tba  maantime.  art  wa  gatttng  any  tariff 
abroad  to  enabia  na  to  Incraaaa  our 
and  our  world  trade  In  gaiMral?  Re- 
aavtly  a  sir  Robert  and  Lady  Cralgle  im- 
ported an  Amolcan  car.  valued  at  M.OOO. 
Into  Bngland.  On  this  they  paid  an  import 
duty  of  $1,400  and  a  purchase  tax  of  •3.300. 
making  a  total  duty  and  tax  of  M.800 — In 
aqjbatanea.  a  tariff  of  more  than  100  percent. 
T%na  tba  ear  eoat  tbe  British  conAumer 
•AflOO  Wa  etaarga  only  10  percent  ad  va- 
lorem on  Imported  motorcar*.  In  1047.  we 
M^ortad  48  of  Uiaaa  vablctoa  from  Soropa; 
i»  IMS.  wa  Importad  M.00e  ■omreaia. 
Wrmttj  aoon  It  may  pay  Detroit  to  move 
-^  Buropa  to  gat  a  fair  break  In  competition 
wtth  European  manxifaeturers.  many  of 
whose  planta  probably  arere  built  with  gift- 
loans  from  Uncle  Sap.  bearing  no  Interest. 

Tbla  thing  Is  sneaking  up  on  us.  If  the 
average  American,  as  b«  shops,  will  examine 
tba  labala  on  hla  purchaaea.  ha  wUl  find  that 
mere  foralgn-mada  goods  are  getting  Into 
this  country  than  he  dreams  of — vacuum 
cleaners,  electrical  equipment,  toys,  cutlery, 
textUea.  plastic  goods,  and  almost  anything 
you  can  name.  The  prrvalanca  at  tbeaa 
eheap  goods  is  closing  faatorlaa  or  moving 
factories,  and.  In  both  eaaaa.  dlapoaaaaatng 
the  American  worker,  who.  we  boast,  baa  the 
highest  living  standard  on  earth.  The  Trade 
Agrsaments  Act  in  1034  is  coming  up  in  Oon- 
graaa  for  a  3-yaar  extension  one  of  these  days, 
and  I  am  putttaff  mfaalf  on  record  now  aa 
one  who  will  fl^  tt  tUl  the  last  factory 
In  America  la  shut  down. 

Tba  Marahall  plan  and  Trade  Agraamento 
Act  ware  dreamed  tip.  of  couraa.  along  with 
lanaeeaa.  to  atop  tba  Bad  gtadar  ft«m 
fart^sr  !■••  »vopa— that  la.  to  en- 
able the  flwa  awl  daaaocratie  countries  to 

and  so  keep  faith  with 
I  ahould  like  to  say  here  that 
at  moat  at  tham  had  reaov- 
the   MarshaU   plan  want  Into 
The  Iwei^aana  for  hundreds  at  ysara 
have  baaa  maaters  of  rehabiiiuuon.    I  may 
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add  that  they  alao  have  been  matin  at 

barter  and  intrigue. 

While  we  have  been  eavlng  Europe  from 
communlam.  Xuropa  has  been  helping  to 
save  communlam  for  Russia  by  sending  the 
Soviet  Union  everything  from  steam  locomo- 
tivee  to  Jet  planes— commodltlea.  In  many 
oaaaa.  auunufactarad  by  planta  boilt  or  re- 
habUltated  with  Marahall-plan  money.  Both 
ftighmd  and  France  have  iiiaiafgiaielrm  pacta 
wtth  Sonet  RuaeU.  by  which  they  are  obli- 
gated to  fumlah  economic  assist  a  nre  to  tbe 
Reds.  Moreover.  16  MarsbaU-plan  countries, 
including  France  and  England,  have  made 
some  M  trade  deaU  whereby  they  agree  to 
supply  the  Soviet  Union  with  such  potential 
war  materials  as  bail  bearings,  tool  steel, 
and  locomotives.  These  conunltmanta  were 
made  prior  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and. 
while  thev  conflict  with  the  pact,  have  been 
winked  at  so  far  by  our  State  Department. 

Just  what  la  a  nonmUitary  supply?  As  I 
recaU  It.  everything  that  may  be  listed  as 
a  product  of  this  country  had  some  use 
during  the  last  war  One  ordinarily  would 
not  think  of  a  baitpin  as  a  military  stip. 
ply.  but  there  were  times  In  tbe  last  war 
when  you  couldn't  buy  one  for  love  or  money. 
The  material  that  goes  into  a  hairpin  no 
doubt  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance  or  the  building  of  ships.  A  good 
many  million  hairpins  went  to  the  WAC3 
and  WAV13.  Russia  is  buying  steam  cranes 
tor  loading  and  unloading  trains.  This  la 
not  a  military  machine.  neeesearUy.  but  we 
suflrred  during  the  war  from  having  too  few 
of  them. 

England  and  France  are  not  the  only 
offenders  in  this  reapeet.  Sweden,  a  large 
beneficiary  at  liarriiall-plan  money,  la  send- 
Inir  coloeaal  quantities  of  iron  to  Caecboalf^ 
vakla.  one  of  Ru^la's  satellite  nations.  Where 
it  can  readily  be  fabricated  Into  anppllea. 
military  or  nonmUitary.  for  the  vmm  at  the 
Soviet  war  machine.  Not  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor  we  were  sending  boatloads  of  scrap 
Iron  and  tankers  loaded  with  oU  to  Japan. 
Our  boys  had  t/>  go  over  there  and  face  that 
wrap  Iron,  as  It  came  hurtling  out  of  how- 
ttsera  and  cannon. 

More  than  one  prophet  called  attention  to 
the  danger  of  our  ways,  but  we  went  right 
ahead.  Just  as  we  are  now.  arming  Rtnsla 
arith  our  own  money.  It  doeent  make  much 
sense,  does  It? 

The  smart  boys  tiaed  to  my  that  we  were 
invincible  as  long  as  we  kept  our  industrial 
techniques,  our  know-how.  at  home.  They 
said  Europe  dldnt  have  the  know-how  to 
compete  with  us  In  Industrial  production. 
Our  own  Indvistriallsts  are  taking  the  know- 
how  to  Europe,  and  It  has  even  been  pro- 
posed that  we  send  technicians  to  Europe  to 
help  the  twys  progreaa  a  little  faster  We 
have  left  our  Induatrlal  designs  scattered 
over  the  battlefields  of  the  world.  We  have 
given  Europe  our  know-how.  our  designs,  out 
materiel,  and  our  cash.  Dont  you  think  we 
can  give  too  much? 

If  we  dont  extend  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  when  It  comes  up  in  Congress,  we 
still  have  to  face  a  continuance  of  free  trade 
in  what  la  known  aa  the  International  Trade 
Organ laatton.  Congress  will  consider  Join- 
ing this  organlaatlon  after  we  have  passed  on 
the  exten^on  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  organlaation  will  meet  unce  a  year 
and  do  nothing  but  perpetuate  the  funda- 
mental free-trade  Intent  of  the  1934  act, 
which  will  enable  58  nations  to  raid  American 
industry  and  displace  the  American  worker. 

Wow,  I  ask  you.  "Are  we  nutty?"  We  are 
getting  the  biggeet  economic  pushing  around 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  we  are  paying 
them  to  do  It  to  us.  I  cant  believe  tbe  tax- 
payer knows  what  Is  going  on.  even  though 
he  le  footing  the  bill.  Bomatamm  I  think  he 
doeant  nnderstand  the  goMHedygook  that 
eomee  from  the  olBoee  of  the  great  In  Wash- 
higton. 

I  have  always  bad  Iba  graalart  raapect  fir 
Yankee  trading.    It  would  aeem.  howeveVk 


that  m  our  eagemeae  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  "Uncle  Shylock"  we  have 
made  fools  of  otnaelvea.  Buropeaaa  reepect 
thrift  azul  distruat  frenalert  generoeity.  If 
they  tell  to  peraatee  tmr  motive  for  it.  they 
assume,  at  eoiuaa.  that,  true  to  our  tradition 
for  shrewd  dealing,  we  are  holding  an  ace  up 
our  sleeves.  If  there  Is  an  ace.  Id  like  to 
see  it.  The  fact  is.  as  moat  recent  travelera 
to  ■Miopc  will  testify,  the  eianmnn  people 
there  dont  like  ua.  no  matter  hoar  math  vae 
spend  on  tham. 

The  conttntianne  of  some  of  our  old  legis- 
lation and  the  program  for  the  new.  as  I 
have  outlined  it  in  this  article,  are  so  Illogical 
and  so  destructive  to  our  economy  that  at 
times  I  am  almost  tempted  to  suspect  s  con- 
spiracy to  uiKlermlne  our  whole  Industrial 
structure  and  standard  of  living. 

I  would  propose,  r.rst.  that  are  abolish  or 
greatly  curtail  the  Marshall  plan  as  such.  I 
would  substitute  for  the  1034  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  a  flexible  import  fee  sjrstem.  under 
which  the  peril  point  automatically  becomes 
the  tart::  cr  Import  fee.  That  Is  to  say.  that 
the  difference  in  price  between  in\ported 
products  and  home-produced  products  would 
become  the  tax  on  the  Imported  commodity, 
thus  in.ourlne  the  waee  and  living  standard 
of  the  American  worker. 

Second.  I  would  rebuild  our  national  de- 
feaee  organlaatlon,  enabling  it  to  protect  ua 
flfom  any  other  government  system  that 
aought  to  penetrate  our  territory  or  the  ter- 
ritory of  any  nation  whose  Integrity  and  sur- 
vival are  nece.'^sary  to  our  ultimate  peace  and 
safety.  To  these  natlona  neeeaaary  to  our 
well-being.  I  arould  extend  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  open-door  policy,  which  haa  worked 
so  well  for  us  for  125  years  In  South  America. 

Third.  I  would  substitute  for  our  give- 
away policy,  under  the  Marshall  plan,  a 
policy  of  lending  money  to  private  Industry 
of  impoverished  foreign  countries  on  a  strict- 
ly businem  baals.  I  would  take  liens  and 
mortgagee  on  properttee  and  charge  a  reaaon- 
sble  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  our  funds. 
This  policy  could  be  applied  through  a  kind 
of  International  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  administered  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  Jtist  as  we  administered  tt  b«re  as  the 
RFC.  At  least.  It  would  get  some  of  our 
money  back  for  us.  We  will  get  none  of  It 
back  under  the  present  system. 

I  am  ci^mpletely  cf  the  opinion  that  we 
should  continue  to  feed  hunt^  people  of 
other  countries  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
arlthout  endangering  the  welfare  of  otir  own 
people.  We  can't  hope  to  feed  all  the  hun- 
gry people  of  the  world.  In  some  areas 
they  have  been  hungry  for  2.000  years.  Our 
economy  wouldn't  stand  the  strain  of  feed- 
ing them  all. 

Leaders  of  other  nations  are  thinking 
about  their  own  people  and  trying  to  look 
after  them.  If  necessary,  at  the  expense 
of  A  ertcans.  I  think  the  leadership  of  this 
country  Is  obligated  to  look  after  our  peo- 
ple. I  dont  think  our  leaders  are  doing  It. 
I  think  they  are  selling  our  people  down  jthe 
river.  , 


lovestigaHon  Jnstifies  Return  of  Malmedj 
Prtsonert  to  New  GenBaa  Goyemmeot 
ht  Boho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   WOaTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "niE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneadaif.  October  19  {legUlatiw  daw  0/ 
Mondttg.  October  17).  1949 

Ut.  LANOER.      Mr.  President.  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  tht 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Prevention  of  War  on  the  subject 
of  the  Malmedy  massacre  investiga- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

About  a  year  ago  the  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War.  in  the  interest  of  promot- 
ing peace  and  reconciliation  with  Germany. 
asked  for  an  Investigation  of  the  United 
States  war  crimos  pcogram  in  Germany,  with 
partlctilar  reference  to  the  trial  of  the  Ger- 
mans accuaed  of  the  Malaaedy  shootings. 

A  congreadanal  aObeommlttee.  headed  by 
Senator  Ratmoktd  E.  Baldwix ,  was  appointed 
and  conducted  lengthy  hearings  in  Wash- 
ingtCQ  and  in  Germany. 

On  October  14  last  Senator  Baldwin  re- 
ported to  the  full  Senate  that  certain  things 
were  pretty  bad  about  the  Malmedy  trial. 
He  and  his  committee  made  a  few  recom- 
mendations, moatly  procediiral  and  for  the 
future,  and  that  was  that, 
r  At  tbe  same  time.  Senator  Balj>wu4  used 
the  making  of  his  report  as  an  occasion 
for  hinting  that  sinister  forces  operating  be- 
hind the  scenes  might  be  using  the  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War.  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  bishops  in  Germany,  and 
American  as  well  as  German  lawyers,  to 
foster  a  rebirth  cf  nazism  in  Germany. 

This  cloak  and  swastilta  touch  in  the  re- 
port, unfortunately,  cs^jtured  the  spotlight 
in  the  news  report  and  soine  of  the  commit- 
tee's minor  but  positive  aooompli&hments 
were  overlooked.  The  stafT  of  the  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War  followed  the 
bearings  closely,  presented  evidence  to  the 
Baldarln  committee,  and  has  now  analyzed 
tbe  Baldwin  report. 

It  concludes,  disappointedly,  that  on  the 
whole  the  Baldwin  committee  did  a  timid  and 
Inadequate  job.  that  it  ignored  some  evi- 
dence presented  to  it.  undervalued  other 
evidence,  avoided  some  obvious  conclusiona, 
and  made  only  minimum  recmnmendationa, 
which  might,  however,  be  of  aooie  value. 

The  national  council  fears  that  tbe  Bald- 
win committee's  failure  to  speak  out  force- 
fully and  draw  the  proper  moral  from  its 
own  record,  might  be  interpreted  in  some 
quarters  as  a  (kxuznented  approval  of  the 
more  sordid  aqMCta  of  the  United  States  war 
Crimea  program. 

To  nip  this  fallacy  In  the  bud  the  council 
appends  a  short  story  of  the  original  crime, 
the  so-called  Malmedy  massacre,  the  frame- 
up.  the  trial,  and  an  analysis  <a  the  Baldwin 
Investigation. 

This  story  must  become  known,  and  the 
United  States  must  atone  for  its  misdeeds, 
else  the  unfair  Malmedy  trial  will  remain 
aalt  in  the  unhealing  international  wotind 
cf>ened  by  the  war.  The  six  Germans  under 
death  sentence  in  the  Malmedy  affair  and 
JS  other  Germans  under  almllar  United 
States  death  sentenoea  must  be  saved.  We 
cannot  afford  to  gtva  any  more  martyrs  to 
German  nationalism  or  any  more  ammuni- 
tion to  the  critics  of  America's  international 
morality. 

THX    UMJODT    MASSACRX 

In  a  war  in  which  there  was  much  bitter 
fighting  and  atrocities  on  both  sides,  some 
of  the  bitterest  Q^tlng  and  some  of  the  worst 
atrocities  took  place  toward  the  end.  In  De- 
cember 1044  the  Oermans  made  an  onslaught 
against  a  weak  but  heroically  defended  sec- 
tion of  the  Allied  line  In  Belgium.  United 
States  and  British  troops  retreated  before 
■mashing  tank  advancea.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  Mul  British  fell.  Scores  of 
thousands  of  Germans  arere  killed,  too. 

During  this  welter  of  blood  and  fire  one 
particular  group  of  American  prisoners  was 
nowed  down  near  the  Malmedy  croearoads. 


Someone  got  a  photograph  of  the  bodies  lying 
In  the  snow.  Out  of  the  many  wholly  Im- 
moral Incidents  of  the  war.  this  one  waa 
blown  up  aixd  baUyhooed  around  the  Allied 
w(»-ld  as  the  'Qilalmedy  maaaaoe." 

When  victory  came,  the  German  troope 
who  had  been  near  Malmedy  at  the  time  were 
put  in  United  States  prison  cages.  Then 
began  the  grisly  proceaa  of  extracting  con- 
fessions. Then  waa  made  the  attempt  to 
make  a  simple,  right  or  wrong,  black  and 
white  murder  trial  out  of  all  the  confused 
slaughter  and  counterslaughter  that  took 
place. 

To  make  sure  they  got  ccnvlctlons.  the 
United  States  prosecutors  added  several  htin- 
dred  deaths  talcing  place  at  11  other  placea 
besides  the  Malmedy  crossroads  to  the  charge, 
and  placed  74  German  soldiers  on  trial  fw 
all  of  them.  They  convicted  73.  The 
seventy-fourth  was  turned  over  to  the  French, 
who  freed  him. 

THX    MAUfEDT    INVESTIGATION 

This  maas  trial  was  so  confused  that  tbe 
men  were  convicted  for  mtirderlng  a  woman 
in  a  town  where  subsequent  investigation 
showed  no  woman  was  murdered,  and  lor 
killing  American  soldiers  in  front  of  a  gro- 
cery Btom  where  subsequent  investigation 
showed  no  Americans  had  ever  been  killed 

(pp.   14517-14519.  CONGKXSSIONAL  RxccttD). 

In  other  words,  the  German  soldiers  con- 
fessed to  crimes  that  neither  they  nor  any- 
one else  had  committed. 

And.iio  wonder. 

These  confessions  were  wrung  from  them 
by  United  States  Interrogators  and  prose- 
cutors, tislng  the  follovrlng  third-degree 
methods.  They  are  taken  from  the  Baldwin 
report  of  October  14,  1949: 

The  prisoners  were  put  In  solitary  confine- 
ment (p.  9). 

In  death  cells  (p.  7). 

On  bread  and  water  (p.  10). 

Black  hoods  wart  placed  over  their  beads 
(p.  11). 

They  were  slapped,  shoved  around,  struck 
(p.  17). 

Told  their  families  would  lose  their  ration 
cards  ip.  19). 

Spied  up>on  by  stool  pigeons  (p.  20). 

Given  mock  trials  ip.  8).  (Page  numbers 
are  from  the  mimeographed  transcript.) 

In  addition  the  Baldwin  committee  re- 
ported, that  although  it  could  not  qtiite 
bring  itself  to  accept  the  following  charges 
as  proven,  it  had  received  considerable  evi- 
dence Indicating  the  American  proa^utors 
also — 

Knccked  out  teeth  (p.  19) . 

Forced  prisoners  to  drink  from  the  toilets 
(p.  10). 

Issued  false  promises  of  acqtiittal  (p.  20- 
21). 

All  this  was  before  the  trial. 

THX  SCAUUDT  TEAL 

Softened  up  by  this,  the  prisoners  then 
went  to  trial  under  the  following  drcvim- 
stances,  as  reported  by  the  Baldwin  com- 
mittee: 

"The  rules  of  procedure  under  which  this 
case  was  tried  were  not  those  that  are  used 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  In  regularly  con- 
stituted military  or  civilian  courts"  (p.  22. 
report ) . 

Hearsay  evidence  vras  admissible  (p.  23). 

due  to  the  limited  time  avail- 
able (4  weeks),  the  defense  was  considerably 
handicapped  In  (ireparlng  Ita  caae  for  trial" 
(p.  22). 

Experience  of  the  lawyers  was  of  only  aver- 
age caliber  (p.  S5). 

The  difference  In  language  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  prisoners  to  converse  with  their 
lawyers  (p.  25). 

Defense  lawyers  were  forbidden  to  croaa- 
ezamine  prosecution  witneaaes  (p.  12). 

The  complete  record  of  tbe  trial  was  not 
made  available  to  all  defense  counsel  (p.  39). 


(All  pege  referencea  are  to  the  oflBdal  mimeo- 


After  ptUut  thtai  things,  to  which  they 
could  not  Ant  tiMir  erea.  into  their  rapctt, 
the  Baldwin  anbrownnlttee  than  blandly  oon- 

dudes.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Balowim.  aa 
he  read  the  report  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate: 
"There  may  have  been  f alllnfs  on  the  |>art 
of  the  Army — and  there  arere  f«iH»>f^  yiK 
was  not  a  fiist-daaa  Job  in  any  aenaa  of  tha 
word:  we  say  so  In  our  report,  and  we  make 
recommendations  to  deal  with  It  In  tbe  fu- 
ture" (p.  14530.  CoNcacssioNAL  Baooao). 

The  Baldwin  committee's  Incapacity  for 
Indignation  in  the  face  of  theee  violations  at 
ace^ted  American  judicial  principles  la 
matched  only  by  tbe  temwity  with  which 
they  buried  or  ignored  other  parts  of  the 
evidence  presented  to  them  and  which  are 
actually  printed  in  their  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee's record  is  studded  with  voluntary 
admissions  by  our  overeealous  ■"^'•***" 

Far  example.  Col.  A.  H.  Roeenfeld.  Jr..  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Malmedy  court,  on  whose 
supposed  impartiality  the  life  and  death  of 
the  Germans  rested,  revealed  that — 

He  had  named  one  of  his  dogs  after  a  Ger- 
man prisoner,  and  that  the  German  knew 
about  it  (p.  3219  ff..  hearings). 

The  first  10  lawyers  that  appeared  before 
him  didnt  know  the  proper  manner  of  Intro- 
ducing a  statement  into  evidence  (p.  3218. 
hearings ) . 

"SevotJ  of  the  rules  had  to  be  made  up  aa 
we  went  along"  (p.  3218). 

He  and  the  rest  of  the  Jtxlges.  who  were 
Judge  and  Jury  rolled  into  one.  deliberated 
and  found  the  men  guilty  at  an  average 
speed  of  2  minutes  per  man  (p.  3255). 

When  a  reviewing  cdScer  started  to  make 
one  of  the  first  critical  survey*  of  the  Mal- 
medy trial.  Boeecfeld  managed  to  have  blm 
transferred  to  another  assignment  (p.  3236). 
(All  page  ntunber*  citing  Boeenfeld  are  from 
the  cfOclal  stenographic  transcript  of  the 
hearings.) 

THX  BAUrWIN  INQinXT 

When  the  committee,  receiving  these  dla- 
cloeurea.  should  have  been  stting  wltb  an- 
gered Anaerlcan  pride,  and  ready  to  slash  out 
at  the  offenders  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
riamaBBd  baaea  at  that  pride.  It  kept  quiet, 
or  aaeraly  eald  what  amounted  to  "Boys  will 
be  boys."  It  failed  to  call  a  spade  a  apada, 
to  say  bluntly  that  we  had  violated  the 
Geneva  Convention,  the  Articles  of  War.  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutory  law. 

Why  this  ahameful  silence?  It  Is  dtfBcolt 
to  assess  mottvations.  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  American  "defendants."  a  mam* 
ber  of  the  Malmedy  prosecuting  team.  Is  a 
law  partner  of  Senator  BAuiwriH.  His  name 
is  MaJ.  Dwlght  p.  Panton.  Tlie  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War  protested  tbla 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  BauarxM.  April  7.  IMO. 
before  the  bearlngi  atarted.  predicting  it 
might  "turn  the  hearings  Into  a  whltewaah." 

Bau>wzn  replied,  reftising  to  step  down. 

Capt.  Paul  Shumacker.  another  one  of  the 
American  "defendants  "  in  the  hearings,  used 
to  be  in  the  same  law  firm  with  ««»n%*f?r  lam 
Ketautxil.  another  member  ot  the  Baldwin 
subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  the  ex  parte  stattis  of  two 
of  its  members,  the  Baldwin  committee  suf- 
fered from  other  infirmities.  Through  a 
misguided  sense  of  melodrama  and  a  miscon- 
ception of  its  duties  it  tended  to  mlnlmlfie 
Its  mandate  (S.  Bee.  42)  to  aearch  into  Amer- 
ican vrrongdcdng  and  inst*md  wasted  much 
time  and  money  playing  Dick  Tracy  with  the 
character  of  the  American  lawyers,  the  Ger- 
man bishops,  and  the  /American  organlratiooa 
who  are  proteating  the  medieval  methods  of 
the  Malmedy  trtala.  It  tried  to  discredit  the 
American  Judge.  E.  L.  van  Roden.  who  ott- 
dally  recommended  commutation  of  sentence 
for  all  the  Malmedy  death  sentences. 
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to  UMm  dtuiat 
bMuixiffB  (p.  IIM.  yiUiH^  bfnrlnei)  by 
of  Urn  nnniirifn  iltfirtiBti  L».  WtlUam 
Vart.    rvl  Is  tlM  auK  of  irtMn  an  Amertcan 

"^  WW  Ftfl  sUp  '«m  and  knee  'em  doubl* 
In  ttwpvte"  (p.  lei.  prtnt«d  bcarlncB)- 

T%«  tammittm  wma  contlnnaUy  ebapvoneO 
fey  npnamttotim  of  Um  D^aurtatnt  oC  tb* 
Army.  wIkm*  opcrt  pfwiei  waa  nmOuA,  bat 
wboM  •vcr-praent  Infoiorlty  oomplex  and 
It  of  any  erlUctam  appanntly  wer» 

In  addition  th*  rnmmtttna  ttlll  suflered 
Stom  tbe  spirit  of  "«§.  Tltey  were  stUl  appar- 
iptly  under  the  Influence  of  VS-day  emo- 
Tbe  effect  of  ttUa  emoUonal  lac  ^** 
erlbed  by  then  Secretary  of  tbe  Army 
SoyaJJ  when,  teitttfylog  before  tikia  ooaMMlttce 
OB  Its  cpentag  day.  he  stated: 

*a  am  poaltlire.  for  taaapU.  that  a  criminal, 
many  war  crlmlaala  tried  Immediately  after 
tbe  war  were  convicted  who  woxild  net  have 
been  convicted  2  years  later:  and  that  to 
feuosan  nature"  (p  17.  printed  hearlacs). 

The  eommtttee  undoubtedly  was  also 
laboring  uiMlsr  a  uprssssd  Mnae  of  our  own 
national  guilt  which  tatnta  all  our  consid- 
erations of 'rr^  matters.     It  conslst- 

sotly  tended  toward  leniency  tn  probing  the 
bsstlalltlea  ot  "oat  boys."  an  attitude  which 
Is  undMstandable  and  In  a  certain  distorted 
sense  commendable,  but  hardly  JustiOcd  in  a 
ivobeog  tklaaart. 

The  Baldwin  committee  became  then  in 
•Oeet  "Urn  Oommlttee  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Occupation  Badtets.** 

Their  report  naturally  bewe  vague. 
fticuous.  and  deliberately  evasive.  They  even 
double-tallud  their  way  around  the  damning 
l-vtflfT  of  the  United  States  doctors  who 
«amlned  the  Malmedy  men  this  siimmer. 
recasting  it  as: 

'^en  (prlaoners)  showed  physical  findings 
which  might  possibly  have  resulted  from 
lAiysical  mistreatment,  but  none  of  these  10 
showed  evidence  of  the  severe  acts  alleged  by 
tbe  prlaoners"  (p.  17,  mimeographed  tran- 
script of  report ) . 

Their  attempt  to  double  In  the  role  of 
and  defendants  resulted  In  a 
They  wound  up  their  re- 
port with  reeomwiendatlons  for  reform  of 
In  tbe  future,  recom- 
belled  the  whole  tenor 
leoas  and  esoneration  dominating  the 
body  ot  their  report. 

They  said.  In  short.  "Although  you  didn't 
do  tt.  we  don't  want  you  to  do  It  again."  <»■, 
"O.  K.:  nobody  there  but  you  chickens." 

Fortunately  the  eommlttee  did  not  have 
tbe  temerity  to  raaaaaaMad  tbe  Malmedy 
be  amcutad.  Tbe  ftnai  decision  tn  the 
or  the  eseeotlone.  they  said,  to  up  to 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Army  (CowaammosiAL 
SKOan.  p.  14031). 

cowctnmow  abottt  Baldwin  coMMrrm 

Having  azamined  the  evidence  received  by 
tbe  committee,  and  having  read  the  report 
made  by  the  committee  on  the  besls  of  that 
evidence,  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  that 
tbe  committee  did  nut  do  Its  job. 

It  did  not  do  ttsdttty  by  theOarman  pris- 
oners wbo  looked  to  It  as  a  laat  forum  at 
Justice. 

It  did  not  do  Its  fuU  duty  to  Oongrsss. 
which  asked  it  to  report  the  facu.  (Other 
CbngroanMB,  Including  Senator  WnxiAM 
LAMsa.  SMiatnr  Jos  McCastut.  Senator  Pat 
McCabum.  and  Wsgresintatlve  Lawnvcx 
Satmi  had  not  pisassd  their  own  Inqvlilea 
Into  military  juatlce  partly  on  the  assmnp. 
tlon  that  Senator  Baloww  would  do  a  thor- 
ongh  job  ) 

It  did  not  do  lU  duty  by  tbs  Americans  ct 
all  faitba  and  bacftgroonds  who  ware  oon« 

by  tte  charges.  They 
pet  united.  ko<^rlng  that 
we  bave  taUed  the  critical  test  ot  passing 
*-^ <t  on  our  own  -• — *- 


11  dM  not  do  its  duty  by  tbe  paeple  of  all 
eountrtaa  who  baae  their  hopes  for  a  laatlng 
peace  on  fair  and  equal  treatasent  of  all  pe»> 
piss,  including  the  vanqulahed. 

■■roMMSwnaTfowa  or  watiomal  couhcil  roe 
raiiuinoN  ov  wa> 

Tbe  national  council  recommends  that  the 
Malmedy  men  and  other  alleged  German 
war  «-»—«■»»«-  be  turned  over  to  the  new 
German  Government  at  Bonn.  Prealdent 
Truman  sent  his  best  wishes  of  congratula- 
tion and  support  to  that  new  government 
the  day  It  began  to  function.  This  wotild 
evidence  we  mean  soaaethlng  by  those 
friendly  words. 

This  would  be  turning  over  to  the  Ger. 
mans  thcmselvea  an  unpleasant  task  for 
which  we  have  shown  ourselves  patently 
disqualified. 

Vtt  should  turn  the  prisoners  over  without 
strings,  beyond  a  recommendation  for  retrial 
in  capital  caaea,  and  Implementation  of  the 
offlclaily  pioposed  Btmpeon-van  Roden  clem- 
ency program  In  all  the  hundreds  of  others. 


AppeaMmeat  tbe  Only  CoBristent  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  United  States 
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Wednesday.  October  19. 1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, about  the  only  consistent  foreign 
policy  of  the  Roosevelt -Truman  New 
E>eal  has  been  Its  appeasement  of  Russian 
communism. 

Early  in  his  first  administration — 
November  16.  1933 — the  late  President 
negotiated  an  agreement  to  recognize  the 
Soviet.  That  old  smoothie.  Lltvinov. 
represented  the  Red  revolutionaries,  and 
after  making  many  promises  to  Roose- 
velt on  freedom  to  worship,  and  so  forth, 
full  recognition  of  Russia  was  granted. 
Certainly  the  revolutionary  character  of 
communism  was  known  to  every  citizen 
at  that  time;  in  fact,  for  many  years 
prior  to  1933.  all  the  great  patriotic  or- 
ganisations in  the  United  States  were 
pointing  out  the  menace  of  communi.«:m. 
Tbe  yeteran  organisations,  the  DAR.  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  many  other  groups, 
pointed  out  that  the  Russians  could  not 
be  trusted.  The  aim  of  their  philosophy 
was  to  crush  the  American  way  of  life, 
by  violence  and  bloodshed  if  necessary. 
But  the  man  in  the  White  House  ap- 
peased the  Reds  by  granting  full  recog- 
nition. That  was  the  Initial  sin  which 
has  precipitated  the  present  situation  of 
world  communism. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  campaign  of 
attrltldo  acainst  our  form  of  government 
by  Oommtrafst  organizers  and  sympa- 
thisers within  our  borders.  Under- 
ground organisations  of  fellow  travelers 
soon  bad  American  Communists  in  re- 
sponsible governmental  positions  from 
which  ttacy  could  spy  and  report  to  tbe 
Russian  eecMl  service.  Sabotage  and 
espionage  prevailed.  Karl  Browder  was 
havtaff  b  fMd  day  sending  Americans  to 
Moscow  to  to  trained  and  indoctrinated 
for  tbe  day  when  tbey  would  overthrow 
this  QofrenHMOt.    TIm  forcing  of  oass- 


ports  was  a  common  practice,  yet  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  cJoaed  their  eyes  to  what  was 
Krfnc  on.  Even  Mrs.  Beanor  Roosevelt 
went  to  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Earl  Browder 
who  came  Into  this  country  illegally.  So 
the  administration  appeased  Russia  by 
recofcnition  of  it.  and  then  it  appeased 
the  Soviet  underground  and  party  work- 
erts  by  permitting  them  to  be  placed  on 
the  Government  pay  roll.  Chambers, 
Hiss,  and  Elizabeth  Bentley.  are  prize 
examples  of  this  practice,  committed  un- 
der the  pretext  of  liberalism.  From  1933 
to  the  present,  the  American  people  have 
been  compelled  to  live  with  these  rats 
because  the  Democratic  administrations 
of  Roosevelt  and  Truman  have  coddled 
them.  This  has  been,  and  still  is.  the 
greatest  crime  ever  committed  against 
the  people  'of  the  United  States. 

We  entered  World  War  n  to  defeat 
nj:z;>m  and  fascism.  Hitler,  we  said,  was 
r  threat  to  liberty  and  freedom  and  this 
required  the  use  of  our  military  might. 
When  Hitler  and  Stalin,  both  thieves  and 
murderers,  fought  over  the  spoils  in  Po- 
land, and  Germany  attacked  the  Soviet, 
all  the  United  States  Reds  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  came  to  the  rescue  of  Stalin. 
First,  our  experts  went  to  Joe  in  Moscow 
with  many  promises  of  our  help,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Tehran,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  appeasing 
Russia  in  order  to  make  certain  that  it 
would  remain  in  the  war.  Then  later,  at 
Yalta.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  sold  out 
Poland  and  China.  According  to 
Churchill,  Roosevelt  promised  Stalin 
that  he  could  have  Manchuria  and  the 
Kuriles.  without  notice  to  our  ally  China. 
Roosevelt  did  not  live  to  see  what  his 
double  dealing  and  appeasement  of  Rus- 
sia was  to  mean.  His  successor,  Harry 
Truman,  then  went  to  Potsdam  and 
there  consummated  the  Roosevelt  bar- 
gain with  Stalin  He  no  doubt  was  help- 
less under  the  circumstances.  Out  of  It, 
we  got  the  blockade  of  Berlin  and  Russia 
the  dismantled  German  industries,  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  of 
billions  of  dollars.  This  was  unadulter- 
ated appeasement.  There  was  no  exciise 
for  it  and  the  many  apologies  made  since 
are  futile;  the  guilt  cannot  be  explained 
away. 

Early  In  the  Truman  administration. 
he  sent  Gen.  George  Marshall  to  China 
in  an  effort  to  solve  a  critical  Internal 
situation  existing  there.  His  recommen- 
dation was  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  should 
form  a  coalition  government  and  take 
In  Chinese  Communists.  This  was  the 
same  proposition  that  Stalin  made  to 
China  In  1938.  So  the  left  wingers  in 
the  State  Department  were  only  follow- 
ing the  "commy  line."  Today.  China, 
our  friend  and  ally,  is  lost,  and  the  Com- 
munists are  overrunning  most  of  Asia. 
What  people  in  the  future  will  trust  us? 
We  have  failed  to  support  the  free  peo- 
ple in  China,  in  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  in 
the  Ukraine.  In  Lithuania,  in  Latvia,  and 
tn  Brtoida.  it  is  Mttle  wonder  then  that 
the  free  people  In  Europe  are  asking,  can 
we  rely  on  the  United  SUtes  or  are  they 
ready  to  make  a  deal  with  Stalin  when 
tC  appears  advisable?  These  are  fair 
qmsttoni  when  we  look  at  our  record  ol 
aooeasement. 
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In  western  Europe.  In  Ore  .ce,  and  Tur- 
key, we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  contain  comraonism  under  the  Tru- 
man doctrine,  yet  with  the  wink  of  an 
eye  we  move  to  appease  the  Communist 
Dictator  Tito  in  Yugoslavia.  He  boasts 
that  he  is  opposed  to  western  capital- 
ism: that  he  will  always  remain  a  Com- 
munist. At  the  moment,  he  is  quarrel- 
ing with  his  old  master  Stalin.  And 
once  again.  American  diplomacy  is  play- 
ing the  ai^ieasement  game.  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  rationalized  that  this  is  the 
time  to  wean  Tito  from  Stalin,  so  we  are 
sending  him  ste^l  plants,  raw  materials, 
and  machine  tools.  So  it  was  that  Roose- 
velt rationalized  with  StaUn.  and  look 
what  we  have.  The  American  people 
are  asleep  at  the  switch. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  tried  to 
win  and  then  to  buy  a  facsimile  of  "love 
thy  neighbor."  all  over  the  globe,  and  we 
have  reaped  a  sut>sidized  pandemonium. 
The  world  is  so  weak  today  that  we  can- 
not make  peace  or  wage  war.  We  are 
powerless  to  act  constructively  for  j>eace 
while  we  beat  the  drums  of  war  and  ap- 
pease dictators  who  aim  to  destroy  our 
way  of  life.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Stalin  and  Tito.  Both  stand  for 
the  same  thing — s  world  revolution. 


Aid  for  the  Physically  Handicai^>ed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  USTLR  HILL 

or  tl.tBAMt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Iftr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  fifth 
annnal  obeen-ance  ot  National  Employ 
the  Phsrslcally  Handicapped  Week  was 
launched  in  Washington  by  the  annual 
kick-off  luncheon  at  the  Biiayflower 
Hotel. 

A  distinguished  gathering  of  men  and 
women  attended  this  luncheon,  which 
was  held  under  Joint  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Lions  Clubs,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs. 

Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  former  Con- 
grasMiaa  from  West  Virginia,  and  now 
asslstaaft  to  nresldent.  Capital  Airlines, 
presided  a  '*  :  ister,  and  among  the 
speakers  were  Harold  Russell,  star  of 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,  and  present  na- 
tional commander,  AMVETS ;  Gen.  Omar 
Nelson  Bradley.  Chief  of  Staff  of  our 
armed  forces;  Miss  Clara  Longstreth.  of 
the  Business  and  Professions^  Women's 
Clubs ;  Albert  E.  Brault.  district  governor 
of  Lions'  International;  Paul  A.  Strachan. 
national  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  the  Phj-sically  Handicapped 
and  author  of  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week;  and  Miss 
Hazel  Arth.  noted  contralto,  herself  a 
victim  of  polio,  accompanied  by  Kathryn 
Hills  Rawls  at  the  piano,  rendered  sev- 
eral selections. 


The  chief  speaker  was  our  distin- 
guished and  eloquent  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  NeelyI. 
whose  triimte  to  tbe  handicapped  of  tbe 
world  brocaM  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his 
audience. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  tbe  addr«ss 
of  Sokator  Nszlt  be  lainted  tn  tbe  Rac- 
OKD  as  a  mark  of  our  appredatkn  for 
the  noble  purposes  of  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  and 
its  splendid  results  in  aiding  our  disabled 
American  men  and  women,  and  enabling 
them  to  lift  up  their  heaxis  and  assume 
their  rightful  place  as  tax-paying,  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  their  respective 
communities. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  RsccHto, 
as  follows: 


or      SENATOS      MATTHTW      M.      NXZLT. 

mans  states  senatok  rBOM  west  viscixxa, 

BBLXVESXD  ON  THX  OCCASION  Ot  THZ  KICK-CffT 
LUNCUBOM  or  TBX  AMXKICAN  FEDESATION  OF 
PHTSICATJ.T  BANSICAITCD  XN  THK  CKAXD  BAIX- 
■OOM  or  THS  MATTIiOWnt  BOTCL  IK  WASH- 
QtCXOiM.   D.   C.   ON   TBS    SB   Or   OCTOm    IMS 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Ixii—  and  gentlemen, 
for  tbe  rare  privilege  of  enjoying  yoor  unusu- 
al entn^alnment.  whicli,  to  tbe  pnanat  mo- 
ment, has  b«en  wlnlly  deU^tful.  for  the 
cbeerlng  rev^itioiis  provided  by  vow  cast  of 
dtwcTBlfled.  hopeful,  heroic  characters,  and 
for  thlB  hour's  lofty  Inspiration  to  increaa* 
our  service  to  those  who  hare  been  handi- 
capped by  accident  or  hindered  by  affliction. 
I  sincerely  thank  you  again  and  again. 

Please  be  assured  that  my  gratitxxie  to  you 
win  not  be  diminished  by  your  now  repeat- 
ing John  Gay's  approptriate  couplet : 

*&  oomes  the  recltonlng  when  the  banquet's 


The  dreadful  reckoning,  and  men  smile  no 
more." 

While  the  magic  sp^  of  the  minstrelsy 
we  have  just  heard  Ungers.  let  us  hope  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  amnsttms  bave 
a  grand  opera  hotise  in  which  tbe  people  may 
be  entertained  and  exalted  by  music  such  aa 
that  with  which  liliss  Basel  Arth,  accom- 
pained  by  Miss  Kathryn  Rawls,  has  champed 
our  ears  and  thrilled  our  hearts.  It  has  been 
my  undeserved  good  fortune  to  see  many 
beautiful  faces  and  bear  many  melodious 
voices,  but  Miss  Arth  is  tbe  first,  the  last, 
and  only  one  who.  within  the  range  of  my 
hearing,  visions,  or  dreams,  ever  sang  as  a 
nightingale  and  looked  like  a  bird  of  para- 
dise. 

In  the  Interesting  story  told  by  the  distin- 
guished toastmaster.  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  innumerable  hosts  of  married 
men  who  have  come  and  gone  since  Adajn. 
the  hiisband,  instead  of  his  indispensable 
helpmeet,  won  the  argument  and  gained  the 
privilege  of  the  last  word.  Notwithstanding 
my  great  affection  for  Congressman  Randolph 
I  must  restore  to  the  women  the  micro- 
scopic fragment  which  he.  In  )e«t,  pared 
from  the  vast  domain  that  the  wives  of  tbe 
world  have,  through  ages  of  oral  conquest. 
acquired  from  their  laconic  hu^Mxtds.  Let 
me  begin  tbe  true  version  of  the  OoBgfMa- 
man  s  story  at  the  point  at  which  tbe  wran- 
glers observed  the  team  of  horses  coopera- 
tively drawing  a  heavy  load  uphill.  Said 
the  husband  to  his  wUe,  "Mary,  we  are  also  a 
team.  Why  cant  we  pull  together  Just  as 
those  two  horses  do?"  Mary  retorted,  "Be- 
catise  you  are  a  Jackass  instead  of  a  borae." 
[Laughter.] 

Passing  from  light  to  serlotis  vein.  I  im- 
proTB  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep 
and  iMfUng  appreciation  of  the  generous,  be- 
loved Paul  Strachan  and  his  never-falling, 
never-faltering  eetlstail^  Miss  Scott,  wbo  ait 


rendering  prioeicse  aerrloe  to  tbe  so-caltod 
handKTapped  oi  tbe  Kauion.     lAppiause  j 
Lm  me.  ta 

«»  usf  dear  frtsag,  Wsat  limiBla% 


Island  known  as  tbe  District 

UnttedStetasof 

of  democracy  In  tbe  ^ 

laugbing — 

"^ou  would  think  he's  aU  foa. 
But  tbe  asgels  labgb.  too.  at  the  good  be 

bas  dosw; 
Tixt  children  lati^  loud  as  they  troc^  to 

his  call. 
But  tbe  poor  man  that  kaows  him  laughs 

loudest  of  all  r 

Jennings,  may  you  lire  looog  and 
and  generously  continue  to  lend 
tiial  aid  to  tbe  phystcally  marred  to  tl» 
of  tbe  trail. 

At    the   moment,   my   ferFeat 
means  with  wblcb  to  aid  tbe 
subject   to  appropriate  changes  tn  pbraee 
ology.  Identical  with  tbe  foOofWtng  i 
tion  offered  by  tbe  beloved  Boba 

•TTiat  I.  for  poor  auld  Scotland^ 
Some  usef  lU  plan  or  book  oouM 
Or  sing  a  song,  at  toast." 

Thrice  and  four  ttoiee  bi4>py  w«  woald  be 
to  know  that  the  coaaespHBeas  at  thto  ttmelj 
aeeUag  would  be  MHh.  as  to  >iln.li>>a  tla 
hopes.  l%Mea  the  hovdna,  and  mult^dy  the 
blessings  at  aQ  who  are  tbe  Tictlms  of  un- 
kind fortune  or  adverse  fate. 

We  rejoice  la  tbe  fact  that,  tbnMigh  the 
operation  ot  aome  mjatarioas  law  at  iwrnrrr- 
satiaii.  tat  the  sgHrtiig  at  earth  than  Is  so 
day  wtthoot  a  gjorioos  ama  of  promlae  and  bo 
night  without  a  glneitiig  star  of  hope. 

There  Is  manlf «ek  ones  for  me  to  have 
more  than  an  aoaAsariB  Intetest  In  tbe  impor- 
tant subject  luidsr  oomklerattott.  Wlthoot 
menttontng  nanea.  I  am  thtating  cf  a  bof 
who,  on  one  of  the  hilllest  fSRBS  la  Wiot 
Virginia.  In  tbe  eighteenth  you  Ot  his  Itta, 
lost  half  of  his  left  band.  But  for  that  phy»> 
ksal  handicap  that  boy  of  tbe  toog  ago  would, 
this  very  day.  be  on  that  etetp  and  sMrUa 
turn,  guiding  a  jAam,  mllktng  •  cow.  or  feed- 
ing a  sow.  and  you  would  not  be  saying  or 
thinking: 

**Of  an  sad  words  of  toogoe  or  pen 
Tbe  saddeet  are  thees    tt  adgbt  have  been.* 

And  ycra  would  not  be  woidwlng.  "Why  did 
he  not  remain  on  the  farm,  and  stPd  us  the 
cow  or  the  sow?" 

In  order  to  fortify  the  courage.  Increase  tbe 
hope  and  heighten  the  bapptoess  of  the 
handicapped,  and  contemporaasaarty  etteitt- . 
late  uuissl'iies  to  an  intenslflcatlan  of  our  ef- 
forts to  hc^  theai  reach  their  coveted  goals, 
we  briefly  mention  a  few  of  tbe  many  who 
have  shown  that  the  accompltahmen ts  of 
those  who  have  suffered  bodily  affliction  fre- 
qosBtty,  If  hot  Invariably,  surpass  the 
aohlaiveBMnts  of  those  upon  whom  misfortune 
never  laid  its  b«ivy  band. 

Two  of  the  world's  immortal  poets.  Homer 
and  Milton,  were  totally  blind. 

Prescott.  the  famous  author  of  the  master- 
piece entitled  "The  Oonquest  of  Ifextoo.** 
could  not  see  tbe  paper  on  which  his  death- 
less thoughts  vart  penned. 

Alexander  Pope,  whose  poema  will  live  as 
long  as  time  endurea.  was  for  many  years  so 
seriously  afflicted  that  only  after  his  body  bad 
been  securely  wrapped  In  heavy  canvas  could 
be  stand  upon  bis  feet. 

Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott — ^belrs  to 
efvo'lasting  fame  each  limped  on  a  crippled 
foot  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
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rmphy.  wm  ftnd  innumfbto  example*  at  ttaa 
f«od«1ilg  ct  sorpiMiAac  miiIcc  and  ihm  wtn- 
blag  ofliMMVttf  Amm  bf  CIM  bUnd.  th«  bait. 

BDd  th«lUM. 

Tb*  tMiniwI  Fumy  Ctasby  ttrvd  tn  att«r 
lillmnuMi  for  H  TMfs.  Tb  eb«er  tb«  dtacon- 
•oUM  mlUkioa  of  Um  Mrth.  tb*  JoyfuUy 
vroc*  6.000  bymna  taiclndtnc— 


MBur&iM*.  Jasui  ta  mine. 
Ob.  wtuit  a  fcrttaatc  oT  (lory  dtrtner 


fend  firaquent  attacks  oi  Izwanltf.  gave  to 
tha  world  numberleas  cem«  of  tbought  such 


aaya. 

to  do  9nry- 
rrery 

Of 

In  tba  ITnttad  StaUa  and  a  aatlafac- 

tory  Job.  Let  ut  do  «U«.  not  only  on  the 
days  at  tbe  week  tfiat  have  been  ofltctany 
datlpwlcd  for  tbat  [wrpoee.  but  op  avary  day 
In  tha  yMT  ontJI  wpiaK  Md  kMttnf  vtatory 
shall  bare  bsan  won. 

undertsklntt.  let  Tolstoy's  stirring  story  en- 
tlUed  Tbe  Three  Questions "  point  tbe  way. 
In  iiitwlsiin   n  Is  as  foltowa: 

Onea  npoa  a  ktus  tt  oaeviad  to  a  aertata 
ktnf  tbat  be  eoxOA  baco—  tta  |isalsM  mfm- 
arcb  tn  the  worM  tf  ba  cowM  oMaiB  tk» 
collect  answers  to  tbasa  thrsa 
Plist.  What  Is  tbt 
the  world  to  do?  8eeond.  Wbo  riHmM  ba 
coasnltad  abovt  tbe  actionT  And  third. 
It  bsRlaT 

ttes 


Dortnc  tba  admlulstnitlan  of  Piealdanrt 
OooBd^e.  tba  ftunoua  Helni  KcUer,  who  tn 
cbOdbood  lost  ber  fsculttes  of  heailug, 
speaeb  and  sight.  gsTe  a  mnarkablr  perform- 
baiotv  an  atKUmea  ttait  fln«d  erery 
tai  WMfeiBCtooli  Oonalltlltluu  Ran. 

Isa  Kener  had.  with  tba  aid  of  tba 
wonan  wbo  bad  trstoed  ber.  de- 
llvarcd  a  start,  brilliant  sddress.  Doctor  Taa 
Oyfea  aiHKMMced  tbaa  tba  bitod  psodlgy  wovld 
_  isr  by 


The  third  queattoo  was.  -Halsn.  wbaa  wtti 
wars  cease?"    Sba  biataatly  aaawarad.  "Wbtn 
Cbrtstlaaa  practice  what  they  preach." 
Oh.  tbat  all  tba  handicapped  and  the  an- 

tbat  anawcr 
tba  Isngtb  and 
fcrsadth  at  aasry  land. 
Bat  ttaa  aafisaiaa  sasospla  ei  rscord-tarealt- 
by  coa  wbo  ImmI  been 
rws  set  tor  ws.  lar«sly  taa 
tblB  vary  dty.  by  tba  giaiiaai  bi 


C^blB 

Tba 

Later  tbe  kliig  was  mfonasd  that 
llaad  ta  a  dlatant 
ay  qaaaltoa.  so  saatter 
■tt  n  artgbt  be.  bat  tbat  ba 
see  and  sarae  only  tba 
ttie  king  dlsru; 
gwarded  by  a  tmop  tt 
the  forest.  Aftsr  tbe  guard  had 
cealad  near  the  hermit's  home,  tbe  dlaguLaed 
king,  unattended,  approached  the  old  inaB. 
who  was  spading  tn  his  garden.  Tbe  king 
said.  "I  hare  come,  wtse  hermit,  to  ssk  ytw 
to  answer  three  questions."  which  were  then 
stated  Jost  m  tbay  bad  bean  tu  ttaoaa  wtao 
failed  to  supply  the  desired  Infonaatlon, 
Tba  b«Mla  iswiaiiilj  lisf  wsrt.  bat  wltb- 

Mfmam.  Tka  old  aaa'a  i— tft  pbyskral 
iiiabniir  praaptad  tba  king  to  mf.  "1^  tarn 
spade  a  wblle  and  yoa  rest."  Tba  bcnalt 
tisaatad  tba  voiunteer  and  sat  down  In  tba 
sba*  o<  a  usarby  tree. 

Tba  klHff  ipa^  OBtU  bs  bacama  tirad. 
Ha  tban  iiiaawii  hla  raqwast.  Tba  beraatft 
stao^ly  rapbed.  "Let  aaa  spsds.  aad  yoai 
B«t  tba  king  eoDtlnaed  to  spada  wstU 
aad  tben  said  to  tbe  bsrmlt.  "11  yoti 
glra  me  no  answers  to  my  questions,  tell  aaa 
1  vfU  latani  to  mj  boaa."  At  tbat 
a 

■d  tba  b it  tamsd  ba 

a  liaardad  aaan  rwnalnc  o«a  of  ttea  fcreat. 
Bta  baads  wara  ptMaid  against  bis 


tbat  yc 
to  aaa  tba  basBlt.  X 
lowad  yoc  fas  tha  purpoaa  of  taking  yous  Ufa. 
But  as  I  cams  from  my  amhnsb.  your  body- 
guard racognlaad  ma  and  wonndad  me.  X 
saciBad  froaa  yow  aoMHara,  t>vt  I  would  bara 
bled  to  daatb  IT  tt  bad  sat  baan  for  yovr 
servlaa.  ■  X  Baa.  aad  pas  «Ml.  I  wlB  aaraa 
yoa  ^  pear  Boat  f  altbfal  aDb|Mt  to  tha  aatf 
of  sap  daya.  aad  ami  bM  aty  anas  to  follow  tap 
ezaaspU.    Again  X  bag,  you  to  forglsa  aaa." 

Tbe  king  gladly  coBapllad  with  tba  wounded 
man's  reqnaat.  and  not  oalf  forgarc  bla  but 
promised  to  send  bla  own  physician  to  the 
csMn  to  lestwe  bl»  former  enemy  to  health. 

Tba  Mug  then  retnmed  to  the  p«rden  and 
fooad  tbe  ttermtt  w1m>  was  down  on  Ma  knssa, 
siiBlag  saad  in  tba  poaad  tbat  tbe  klaf 
spadad  (or 

king  said.  "For  the  las*  tiMa;  1  ptap  yoa.  ob 
wisa  Bsao.  to  am  war  n^  three  questions." 
Tlia  barmtt  replied.  "Tbay  have  all  baen  an- 
■w«red."  "Bom  bara  they  been  answeredT* 
asked  tba  king.  Tbe  bermtt  said.  "Do  yen 
not  sea  ttiat  if  you  bad  not  pitted  nay  weak- 
naa 

gapdn.  tbe 
ba«a  killed  yoa?  A  little  later.  If  yoa 
bad  not  bilpid  to  drsaa  tha  Injured  aoaa'a 
wounds,  ba  iKMild  hare  bled  to  death.  In  tha 
humanitarian  serrlce  you  rendered  tha 
wounded  man  and  me  Is  tbe  answer  to  jovr 
nrat  tiaaatloa.  Tlia  graataat  tbtng  tn  tba 
world  ta  d»  la  to  aarva  OotT*  aaady  chiMrva. 

"It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  consult 
anyone  alMut  aiding  me  or  the  wounded 
man.  Tcur  conscience — the  spark  of  divin- 
ity wtttate  yoar  baeaat — tdd  yoa  what  you 
should  do.  and  you  did  it.  So  the  person  to 
consult  about  any  Important  enterprise  will 
always  ba  yoor  baiter  self,  aad  If  poa  fol- 
low that  Ijetter  self's  advice  you  will  never 
go  astray.  This  Is  the  answer  to  your  sec- 
ond questloa. 

•"When  you  saw  that  I  was  too  weak  to 
continue  my  work  yoa  knew  that  the  most 

tlA^M^PftA^^    fe^^^^    fttf>    V^p4vb    f^^k    ^B^^    ft^^B    ^rW^^^MTV^ 

wlien  I  needed  you.  Afterward,  when  the 
baardad  aum  fell  at  yoar  Icet.  you  knew  tbat 
the  most  laaportaat  tima  was  tba  knatant  In 
which  It  liecame  possible  for  you  to  save  his 
life.  Pamambar  tbat  tbera  U  oaly  one  ttaa 
tbat  ta  tonportaat.  Tbat  ttaaa  la  now.  b»> 
cauaa  tba  pnaaat  la  tba  oaly  Uma  tbat  any- 
ona  can  call  bla  own.  Tbua  yoar  tbbd  ques- 
tion Is  answered." 

Mr.  Emerson  Impressively  emphasised  tba 
value  of  the  present  when  he  said.  "Wrtte  tt 
oa  yota  baart  tbat  awary  day  la  tba  beat  dap 
la  tba  year.  Ito  aaa  baa  liamad  anytbtay 
rtgbSly.  iftitU  ba  knoaa  tlwt  every  dav  la 
dooeiaday."  Aad  Mr.  fjiigfiUnw  contrlbutad 
thla  prudent  adiaotUtlon  on  the  subject: 


at  tbalaat 

aad  tba  kinc  not  atily  eaaaalaad 

L^  woaad.  but  wltb  a  toarel  tbe  klag 

tbe  banatfa  eabta  aad  wltb 

ba   tarougbt   from   a    aearby 

lato  tba  cabin  and 
It's 

by  bla 
ba  laqr 

taiaaadlataly    went    to  sleep,   and   did   not 
aaabMi  ualll  tba  faUowlaig  ff~prw"*g 

tbinc  ba  notlaad  ta  bla  atraa«a 


By  a  mpiiad  of 
aould  ba 
tatba 


inuaCratlaBa  It 
tbat  aa 
laoaaaf 


feaapH.  tba  baadtappad  bavp 
icUy  proved  tbat  tbey  ara  — frrtrny 


no  fature  bowe'er  pleasant  t 
Lot  the  dead  past  bary  Its  dead! 
Act.  act  In  the  living  present! 
Heart  wittUn.  and  God  o'crheadl" 

ita  appUcatloa  of  tba  precadtng 
tbat  It  la  vltaily 
laspartaat  for  aa  to  "tbsoa  out  the  life  Una" 
to  evary  handicapped  panaa  In  the  Nation. 
conaulS  and  obey  only  aar  oonaclenoa  as  to 
the  amptltuda  of  oar  aerrtce  to  tbeaa  de- 
serrtng  ones,  snd  realise  tlMt  this  day.  tbla 
very  hour,  la  tha  tlBM  for  ua  to  begin  to 
dischasfa  oar  iatlaa. 

la  tm  aaatara  dtp.  a  law  yaara  ago.  a 
paaaity  atiUkau  widow  tram  bar  daatbbad 
obtalaad  a  piamlaa  from  bar  U-yaar-old  Itt- 
tla  girl  tbat  sba  would  support  her  youtbful 
brother  aad  slater  and  keep  them  out  of  tba 
linialMiwa.  ragaiitlMB  of  coat  tn  totl  or  tear*. 

Aflar  tba  mcMbatB  nmaral  tba  ttttla  girt 
brai^   atrvolbtf   to   radaeaa    ber 
Bat.  m  a  raaoft  el 


ta  fofBrva."    Tba  otbar  fapBad.    "Tou  da 
■at  kaow  aw.  bat  I  Baav  yaa.    X  am  tbat 

#oamy  of  jotir*  wtio  avora  ha  would  kill 


cruus   doctor,    without 

gently  treated  bar.  but  In  vain. 


Tha  iMl 
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Wt  can  tbm 
rMtotbf 


LOAJf  MOMST  TO  PrOVATS 


forvlfn  natkXM  wltlUa 
r  oar  ablltty 


fw4lB(  MMTgeocy  buxifry  p«op><  on  •  clur- 
Ity  teste.  We  cannot,  at  eourw.  attempt  to 
fe«d  thoM  that  haw  been  hungry  'or  S.OCO 
yean:  our  eoooocny  vould  no«  stand  tlM 
■train. 

We  could  loan  mooey  to  private 
wtUiln  rjch  needy  ccuntrtea  on  • 
baato  to  the  eatent  of  our  ahiUt7  tn  tba 

OB  the  lUM  teali  th»x  tbe  RFC 
t5  prtvala  ta^uaUy  bi  our  own 
country.  9dA  loans  rould  be  bandied 
tknnich  tba  World  Bank  without  any  further 
op  for  the  job. 

Am 

la  01 

fagrbritf  BMIOBal  and  international  poUcy  to 
not  auccawful — the  money  w«  give  the  for- 
kUona  io  make  up  their  trade  telance 
to  baU«  III  nil  il  to  Aaaoea  KKlaUei 
i  throughout  »»opa  and  to  wmk» 
bUaterlal  tiada  Uaattoe  with  Bi— ia.  the  iron 
curtain  oouiiTitoe  and  SDuth  AaMrtcaa  na- 
tkms  within  the  fterliag  bloc  areas  with  the 
deliberate  Intention  to  aoelude  American 
trade 

Tbe  KCA  countftos  hava  aiada  M  trade 
treaties  wtth  Buasta  and  the  eo«mtrlas  be- 
hind the  Iron  ettrtaln  since  World  War  II 
and  hava  agreed  to  and  are  shipping  them 
ererythiag  froin  tool  sMal  to  loooaMittTes  and 
baU  oaartafs— aoat  atatfUmig  ttet  they 
to  arm  ChHoaalvaa  for  a  third  world 


Kigland  and  Prance  each  have  a  Bonag- 
poet  with  Russia — startltagly  stm- 
to  tha  Mdrth  Atlantic  Pact  jtwt  stgDad 
with  us.  In  theaa  pacta  sMh  at  than  apaa 
aot  only  to  ssslsl  BiHila  arminmlBany  hot 
to  not  |ola  any  other  alliance  that  arould 
BOC  be  to  tha  beat  Interest  of  Ruasla.  They 
aow  have  sodi  pacts  with  both  nations  so 
It  to  diaeoit  to  aea  how  they 


AOVAJfTi 


at  thair  ciirrendes  by 
adTantage  la  a 


The  raanlpt 
the  foreign  nat 
form  at 
any  form  of 
farce  on  tha  face  at  the  transact  too. 

In  other  words,  any  agreemeata  made  with 

iBgland.  France,   the   Katharlaads.  or  any 

which  aanlpulataa  tta  eivraney 

UMtOm  the  1M4  Trade 

Its  Met  to  a  fane  00  lu  face. 

Tbay  ahaply  (to  not  have  to  keep  the  trade 

s«rvement.    Ttaay  do  not  vloute  the  trade 

agrauDent.    There  to  -^Mag  la  tha  trade 

It  ItseU  whleh  sago  MMt  they  stay 

vohM  of  their  etarency  which 


raents  wtth  tie  tneCect>Te~«o  tt  ts  a 
street  and  wa  are  left  without 
any  kind. 


J 
at 


aaovLD  rasa  aroar 


It  !s  tlaaa  that  tha  AiMrteaa  paopla  took 
stock  of  tha  giaiidhjaa  lonf-raaga  pUma  to 
dtotrlbute  the  wealth  of  thto  Nation  throtigh- 
out  the  world,  without  hope  of  return. 

It  to  thne  that  they  called  their  oOdals  to 
aceowat  and  aak  for  an  aocouBtlng  of  tha 
Ml.oaMMJM»— axpended  thraogbout  tba 
Hiiapsan  end  Asiatic  areas  since  tbe  eloae 
of  World  War  U. 

It  U  tlaM  to  artl  tham  why  world  jmme* 
■aeiee  foffthar  rMMvad  than  on  VJ-day  in 
1M». 

It  to  time  for  the  inwrlf  n  paopla  to  lay 
It  OB  the  line  with  tha  oflklals  of  their  Oov« 

wo  tfo  MM  ytt  hoeo  ■■ 

program  that  makea  setiae. 


kt  Coadoct  of  the  Steel  Cda- 
p«aie«  ■  Bruifiaf  Aboat  tli«  Ciirrcht 
Strflu,  «  Mystery  Tkal  Hat  Sinutcr 
(hmftmn,  IW  EImmbIs  of  Bold 
AiT«c*ht  Op«B  Gwspiracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cauroaKiA 
Df  THS  H008B  OP  RKPRSSERTATIVSS 

Wednesdat.  October  19,  1949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress will  Investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
steel  companies  in  bringing  about  the 
current  strike. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unneoeasary. 
unjustified  and  brutal  cour^  of  cold- 
blooded provocation.  The  colossal  hy- 
pocrtey  of  steel  oOciato  in  attempting  to 
deny  to  workers  $100  a  month  pensions 
on  a  noncontrlbutory  l)a5ls  when  those 
officers  themselves  are  assured  of  non- 
contributory  pensions  of  (50.0C0  a  year 
is  beyond  understanding.  The  attempt 
to  make  this  attempt  at  discrlminati<m 
a  matter  of  "principle"  would  t>e  ab- 
surd If  the  tragic  costs  of  the  strike  did 
not  make  the  attempt  an  Insult  to  the 
Intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  cost  of  the  pension  and  health 
plan,  totaling  10  cents  an  hour,  has  been 
estimated  at  about  $300,000,000  annu- 
ally. Certainly  the  steel  corporations  do 
not  hope  to  avoid  this  cost  nor  any  im- 
portant part  of  it.  The  President's  fact- 
finding Iward  has  found  that  the  indus- 
try should  and  can  afford  to  meet  this 
cost,  as  a  prime  operating  expense.  Just 
as  they  have  always  allowed  for  worn- 
out  inachinwrf,  pUnt  and  other  non- 
human  equlpaient. 

WWT    WATS 


coaroaATioica  TTTaMSD 
VACT-nwDnra    aoAao'a    aacou- 


Why  have  the  steel  corporations 
chosen  to  turn  down  the  President's 
fact-finding  t)oard's  recommendations, 
which  scaled  the  steelworkers'  original 
demands  down  from  30  coots  to  !•  Mats 
an  hour,  the  remaining  1§  ecnts  to  be 
In  the  form  of  pension  funds  and  health 


Why  have  tbey  offered  the  American 
people  tho  tfWMHMst  and  Insulting  ex- 


cuse of  principle  when  the  very  men 
who  say  noncontrlbutory  pensions  de- 
moralise the  beneficiaries  are  themselves 
the  beneficiaries  of  pensions  more  than 
four  Umu  the  $1,200  a  year  ixoposed 
pefHtaM  for  the  men  who  make  and 
fabricate  the  steel? 

The  only  "principle"  here  Involved  is 
the  principle.  If  It  can  be  called  principle, 
of  rank  discrimination.  It  is  the  "prin- 
ciple" of  the  double  standard:  what 
strengthens  the  morato  of  such  steel  of- 
(klala  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Pau-loss.  who 
received  a  salary  in  IMS  of  $207,900  and 
is  eligible  for  a  noncontrlbutory  pension 
or  tM.000  when  he  is  "too  oM  to  troric 
and  too  yoong  to  die"  Is  alteffed  to  rot 
character  and  destroy  morale  when  ap- 
plied for  steelworkers  to  the  extent  of 
$100  a  month  or  $1,300  a  year. 

Why  is  the  steel  industry  foregoing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  pro- 
duction and  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
profits  that  would  otherwise  k>e  available 
for  dividends  to  stockholders  in  order  to 
continue  this  stoppage  by  refusing  to 
bargain  with  the  steelworkers  union  on 
the  rock-bottom  basis  of  the  noncon- 
trlbutory pension  plan  recommended  by 
the  fact-finding  board? 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  seems  to  me  and 
other  Americans,  to  l>e  a  mystery  that 
has  sinister  overtones  and  undertones. 

THxaX  *ajE  PUtHTT  or  CLUSS 

There  are  plenty  of  clues  for  any  con- 
gressional committee  to  follow  up.  In 
fact,  we  have  before  us.  in  the  public  rec- 
ord, the  elements  of  a  twld  and  arrogant 
open  conspiracy. 

Item  1.  The  steel  Industry  refused  flat- 
ly to  bargain  with  the  steelworkers  on 
the  pension  issue  last  spring  and  early 
summer.  So-called  collective-bargaining 
setnions  were  a  sham  t>ecause  the  indus- 
try simply  said  "No."  There  was  no  gen- 
uine bargaining  in  good  faith,  so  far  as 
I  can  find  out. 

Item  2.  When  a  strike  was  imminent 
as  a  result,  the  steel  Industry  at  first  de- 
fled  President  Truman's  request  that  it 
appear  before  his  fact-finding  board. 
Later,  after  President  Truman  had  pub- 
licly raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
industry  was  afraid  to  present  the  facts, 
the  industry  gave  in.  but  grudgingly  and 
with  twd  grace. 

Item  3.  In  appearances  at  the  fact- 
finding board  hearings,  the  industry  rep- 
resentatives' attitude  was  one  of  studied 
contempt  for  the  committee  and  the 
President's  efforts  to  promote  a  settle- 
ment on  the  equities  and  with  considera- 
tion for  the  human  values  in  the  indus- 
try. It  was.  I  feel,  one  long  insult  to  the 
American  people. 

Item  4.  The  steel  corpormtkns  yielded 
some  of  their  time  before  the  board  for 
harangues  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. In  addition.  Mr.  John  Han- 
cock, a  Wall  Street  figure,  spoke  a  piece 
for  which  the  steel  corporations  did  not 
take  responsibility,  although  the  time 
for  It  came  from  the  corporation's  time. 
The  presentation  made  to  the  board  on 
the  corporations'  time  appeared  to  be  an 
attempt  at  a  united  front — a  very  broad 
front,  indeed:  It  was  much  broader  than 
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toCMTdCMBft  to  Utfl 


•n  in  •  pla 
tg  tlMir  taH 

n  wbo  can  afford  to  toncD  part 

ta. 

cuts.  wMto 

■MttllWiliMj  plana  ara  vac*  cuti 

Mlity. 

board  that  th*  Inmraiw  mMI  fMHlOB  plaoa 
b*  DOOfCOPtrUmtory. 
TiM  i«<iiij.  wtthoot  adfclt  any  food 

■MBtfaHiaB  lav  Ibt  Mtabiuthmmt  of  Don> 

tta  rrfuaal  to  a»> 
Booeoii  tributary 
by  tba  board  Is  a  matter 


kt  with  tha  vnkm. 
la  Jvat  and  rlghtaoua.  W«  wUl  con- 
tinu*  thlB  atrlka  until  a  mutually  satlsXac- 
tory  ■<!  aWHBi  la  arrived  at  between  the 
union  and  the  aompaniee. 

mTATKUMMT  or  AMXaiCAKS  FOB  macoouTic 
ACnOM 

Thirty-four  prominent  Americans  Joined 
today  with  Hrazsr  H.  HmiFHarr,  Senator 
from  ICnneaota  and  national  chairman  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  In  urging 
the  steel  Industry  to  aeeept  the  steel  fact- 
finding board's  report  and  conclude  ''an 
tte  settlement**  with  the  steel- 
In  a  statement  that  crltldaed  the  steel 
industry  for  deciding  "in  favor  of  Its  profits 
and  a^aLnst  the  national  Interest  "  the  M 
Uberais.  including  lirs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  5  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, called  upon  President  Truman  'no 
apeak  to  the  Amsrican  people  in  support  of 
tk«  board's  ^■■*«"g'  and  in  explanation  of 
the  asrloauMaa  ot  the  companies'  refusal  to 
accede  to  tbem." 

"If  the  companies  remain  adamant  in 
their  rejection  of  the  board's  fair  and  equit- 
able proposals,  they  must  be  charged  with 
tike  economic  cmskseqnencss."  the  statement 
■aid.  "They  aaaat  accept  the  responsibility 
of  pushing   the  ooontry   toward   a  deprss* 


Among  those  who  signed  the  staUment 
were  Wendell  Berge.  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General:  Bryn  J.  Hovde.  president  of  the 
Hew  Sebool  far  Soetel  Wiaiih;  Bogar  Bald> 
win.  cfcsliiiii  «r  tk4  ImiHrsii  dim  Uber- 
tles  Union:   Arthxir  Schlestnger.  Jr..  avtbor 

~  Harvard  profsssor  Hathan  Strans.  for- 
Mataa  Bousing  Authority  Ad- 
r  LUllan  Smith,  suthor:  George 
Edwards,  prealdent  of  the  Detroit  Common 
Council  and  candidate  for  mayor;  Howard 
Lindsay,  pteywrtght  and  prodneer;  Robert 
P.  Wagner.  Jr..  ranrthlata  lor  boraiwlk  prsal- 
dSBt  of   Manhattan;   and   IS  Mambata   of 


Is  that  such 

te  on  the 

by  the 

In  the  Industry  have  not 
they  now 
kt  of 
for    tbetr    nonsteel- 
employsea.    Sfemllarly.  important 
In  other  Inteatrlas  have  not 


The  statement  said  the  steal  tndustry^ 
failure  to  accept  the  pswinti  and  social- 

of  the  board 
deeply  tnTotrtng  the 
It  pointed  out  that  the 
stoppage  of  work  in  the  steel  Industry  'Is 
a  direct  and  serious  threat  to  the  national 
J."  The  steel  workers  union,  the 
it  continued,  "has  daaaoBatrated  its 
vtth  the  public  intereet  through 
of  the  fact-finding  board's 
We  urge  the 
of  the  Indnatry  to  llJuwlse 
te  their  sense  of  ptiblic  responsl- 
bUlty  by  acoeptlag  the  report  of  the  board 
and    by    eoMladlac   an    Immediate   sattle- 


iDr  the  fair  and  eqollaMa  i 
qf  tte dlspttte  In  the  steel  toduslij.  Tikis  Is 
by  the  Pi  ISant  of  the  United 
I  by  the  imafVna  peofia.  Tba 
red  up  to  tta 
fllMKl  Ai 
aeartas  IT  thm 
atmllar  regard  for  the  aatlooal  Intereet  by 
Ukewlee  accepting. 

the  anion  made  K  daar  that  If  tika 
A  alnHlafly  agRM,  the  unkm 

1%  fair  cam  oi 
by  the 

of  this  wbttrary 
Industry's  part,  the  parties  failed  to  ( 
mutual  agraaoMikt  on  tte 
undw  tlka  ■rtimiii  tanali 
Thia  left  me  wtth  no  altemative  but  to  Mil 
tMa  atrlka  against  ths  Industry.  Thste  aio 
no  oontracU  between  the  Industry  and  the 
ttnkm  by  rsaeun  of  the  faUurs  of  the  Industrf 


fact-finding  boards  are  "not 
y  desirable  in  most  labor  dftqmtea 
ahould  their  findings  be  considered  see- 
the statement  declared  the  ap- 
potetmect  of  a  boon!  In 
"dearly  jasUfled."  Th 
said,  "most  be  raaogBlMd  as  not  only  equi- 
table to  the  unlOB  and  the  industry  but 
coaaaaant  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
cowntry.- 

The  text  of  statement  and  list  of  signers 
foUow: 

refusal  of  the  major  steel  oorpcra- 
lo  aeaigS  tka  paaslaik  and  sodai  in- 
of  the  President's 
Steal  ladnatri  Board  creates  a  conflict  deeply 
tnvoMi^  the  public  interest.  The  ceesa- 
tlon  of  work  in  the  planta  of  the  vast  steel 
tia  auSMdlary  organiaations  is 
•  tftoaet  and  aartaoi  Ikiaak  to  the  national 

te  ttaalr  rejecMoa  «f  tka  board's  fair  and 
eqttttabia  paopoaals.  Ihay  Bust  be  charged 


decision.  They  must  accept  the  response 
bility  of  pushing  the  ccuuuy  toward  a  d*> 
presslcn. 

"Recent  slight  decreases  In  unemployment 
flgnree  have  been  heralded  by  Indiistry  lead- 
ers as  a  sign  that  a  threatened  serious  reces- 
sion had  been  averted.  The  steel  stoppage 
will  offset  this  gain  In  a  few  days.  If  pro- 
longed. It  will  surely  lead  to  an  aggravated 
and  accelerated  trend  toward  depression 
levels. 

"The  profit  position  of  the  steel  industry 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact-finding 
beard  to  enable  Its  acceptance  of  the  pen- 
sion and  Insxvance  proposals.  Major  cor- 
porations In  other  basic  industries,  notably 
the  Pord  Corp.,  have  accepted  such  plans. 
The  steel  industry,  in  its  refxisal  to  go 
along  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
board,  has  decided  in  favor  of  Its  profits  and 
against  the  national  interest. 

"The  tmkm  involved  in  the  steel  dispute 
has  demeoattntcd  its  concern  with  the  pub- 
lic latmt  thraogh  Its  acceptance  of  the 
fact-finding  board's  denial  of  a  wage  in- 
crease. We  urge  the  representatives  of  the 
Industry  to  likewise  demonstrate  their  sense 
of  public  responsibility  by  accepting  the  re» 
port  of  the  board  and  by  concluding  an  im- 
mediate settlement. 

"Pree  collective  bargaining  must  be  main- 
tained as  the  democratic  mechanism  of  labor- 
management  relations.  The  appointment  of 
public  fact-finding  boards  Is  not  necessarily 
desirable  In  most  labor  disputes  nor  should 
their  An  dings  be  considered  sacroaanct.  The 
staiemaU  in  the  steel  dispute,  where  collec- 
tive bargaining  bad  uuproductlveiy  run  iu 
full  coxirse  and  a  major  strike  Impended  In 
an  Industry  uniquely  essential  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  clearly  Justified  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fact-finding  body  In  the  effort 
to  avoid  such  a  strike.  There  has  been  no 
challenge  of  the  integrity  and  objectivity  of 
the  Steel  Industry  Board.  Its  comprehen- 
sive inquiry  and  the  reconunendatloos  grow- 
ing out  of  that  inquiry  must  be  recognised 
as  not  only  equitable  to  the  union  and  the 
industry  but  consonant  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

"Becanaa  the  Issues  of  the  steel  dispute 
are  of  aoeb  vital  concern  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  both  from  the  pdnt  of  view  of  our 
domestic  economy  and  of  our  conunitmenta 
to  maintain  peace  abroad,  we  respectfully 
call  upon  the  President  to  speak  to  the 
American  people  in  support  of  the  board's 
findings  and  in  explanation  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  companies'  refiisal  to  accede  to 
them." 

HxTBiaT  H.  HuicnnxT.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Ulnnesou. 

Ifrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Jamm  S.  IftnuuT,  United  States  Senator 
ftom  MonUna. 

■taarr  D.  Tromm.  United  SUtes  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Clavdc  Pnm.  United  Stataa  Ssnator  from 
Plurlda. 

WATm  Ifoaas.  United  aiataB  Ummkot  from 
Oregon:  former  public  member  National  War 
Labor  Board. 

Amarw  J.  Bxzmzxn,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin. 

THOksas  H.  BtTKKX.  United  SUtes  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio. 

Hauuf  Oahaoan  DoxTtaju.  United  Statea 
BepresenUtlve  from  California. 

Chaxus  H.  Hoarzu..  United  SUtes  Repre- 
senUUve  from  New  Jersey. 

Chxt  HoLimxo.  United  SUtea  BepresenU- 
tlve from  California. 

BuoKirx  J.  McCAaTHT.  United  SUtee  Raprw- 
senutive  from  Minnesota. 

Httoh  B.  MircHKU..  United  SUtee  Repra- 
senutlve  from  Waahington. 

SiDirxT  R.  Tatss.  United  States 
auve  froaa  XUlnolk 
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MKrb 


II  plan 
chM  •sport  for 


Xh»  wlecUTt  ttt*  Uxte  prtncl* 
fef  tlw  atMtm  DapKtMOit  throufft 


r  AdopUoo  of  tb«  Intcmattoiua  Ttadc  Or> 
gmnUaUoo — which  vtU  coDilBt  at  M  na> 
ttooB  wttfei  M  rotm  — di  wtth  1  vote.  azMl 
thaf  win  BHt  one*  «Atib  jcar  axMl  (Uvld* 

of 


Tb*  flrat  atop  of  Um 
fre«-trad«  pro(ram  Is  Uutt  of  malrlng  up  tb* 
deflctta  of  the  ■uropaas  na- 
vith  random 


i.TSOuOQtt.  to  ] 
the  •17.000.000.000  «-y««r  prafrma  ftnK  U- 
lielad  the  ManhaU  plan  and  currently  known 
M  tbm  aCA~axMi  la  aoon  to  be  foUowad  by 
th«  new  MBfmad  global  moowht 

|«ti»^ii|  MIUMQUBW Jt0  to  Ite  ■■MMH  off  tiM 
world,  ptna  tiM  •I7J0OOMO4MN  rliOtrl  undw 
plan,  making  a  total  of  Ml.OO.- 
Workl  War  n  endad. 
T&a  aacond  atap  was  inawguialad  through 
MM  Ttada  dgifiBMiaia  Art  «»dv  which 
tba  aiata  DepartzMM  Ihm  ftiapCad  a  aalec- 
tlTe  free-trada  prtnUpla  mm!  whieb  la  to  ba 
•ztendcd  S  year*  at  thla  ■earloo  of  Ooo- 
gress — on  the  theory  that  the  more  they 
dlTlde  the  marteCa  of  the  United  Stataa  with 
the  nations  of  tba  world,  the 


feas  been 
by  ttaa  admlnJatra- 
act  la  BOt  laclproeal,  was  Davar  In- 
to  be   reciprocal.    The   pliraaa    ra- 
ooc  occur  in  tha  1034  act. 
to  aeU  free  trade 

aolvad 
"na  third  aitf  ftMd  I 

of  thla 

to  dtrlda  tbe  market  of  the  world  and  to 
dlatrlbwia  tha  waalth  off  thla  Hatlon  through- 
out tha  world,  la  the  Istematlonal  Trade  Or- 
Klwding  fi  wmtkou^  aach  with 
woald  ha«a  tha  aaaaa  vote  as 
for  >BMnpli>    iIsbA^iiihI  to  wd^M0  pwba* 

prtadplaa 
by  tha  State  Departaoent  under  tha 
ita  Act.    Thay  wUl  then 
off  thla  Hatioo. 

>faa» 
to  tha  Ihftaraatloaal  Trade 
They  will  meet  at  laaat  onoa 
and  divide  tha  raaaAlnlac  produc- 
tion and  markats  off  tha  world  aaKtag  tha 

off 


iT    /un    cuaorsAjr 


I  We  are  appropriating  fl 5.000.000 jOOO   an- 


In  their  bar*  hands  coming  back  out  of  Jap- 
glBta— tt  was  not  pretty — and  ao  un- 


AKD  xscroanaa  cm 
It  has  long  been  a  parados  to  ma  why  tha 
workingiDan  of  Amencs  were  supporting  tha 
as  the  wealthy  Importers  and 
The  answer  has  how  ba- 
ooaaa  aaldeBt — the  wcrklngnnen  have  been 
lanmilaail  labor  laftaiaflnwi  te  return  for  ac- 
eeptlBg  tha  reoaalnder  off  the  admlnutra- 
tlon's  program,  and  the  Importert  and  Inter- 
■ataaaalaara  gatttng  tha  tree  trade  naoaasary 
for  tham  to  Import  the  prodaeta  off  tha  low- 
waca-llTtBt*aiandard  eouatrlaa  of  Snrope  and 
Aala  In  dlraet  eompatltlon  wtth  the  Ameri- 
can worklngman. 

Capital  la  fluid:  It  can  be  Inrested  In  the 
eonipatttlva  oountrlea  where  the  lowering  of 
our  taiport  feaa  placaa  the  tnduatiy.  but  tbe 
iianran  worktagaoaa  doaa  not  want  to  and 
cannot  follow  capital  to  the  low-wage  coun- 
trlea  and  does  not  want  the  products  of 
such  low-wage  labor  coming  here. 

P«EZ    TaABC    AMD    r«ZZ    nnnOBATTON 

I  sec  no  practical  difference  between  im- 
porting the  goods  produced  by  low -wage 
Kuropaan  and  Asiatic  labor  and  Importing 
tha  chaap  labor  Itself:  as  a  matter  of  fact 
unxaatrletad  Immigration  Is  a  part  of  the 
long-range  plan  of  the  ecooomlc  one- 
worlders.  No  one  can  be  for  free  trade,  in 
my  opinion,  and  Tote  against  unrestricted 
Immigration  from  the  low-wage  countries  of 
the  world,  because  the  effect  la  exactly  the 
In  the  last  analysis. 

'Aanaxirr — THan-rAar  raocsAM 


•Tats 

Wmard  H.  Thorp,  iartstant  Secretary  of 
Stata.  tarttted  for  tha  aortanslon  of  the  19S4 
Ttade  Agraemenu  Act  on  January  M  of  thu 
year  and  said  that — 

1.  The  trade  agreements  program  is  an  In- 
tcfral  part  off  oar  over-all  program  for  world 


It  off  a  threat  off  war  with 
tha    1«   Marshall   pUn   or  BCA 
natlona  have  mads  at  laaat  gg  trade 


faetnrad  and 
baU 

tlTea.  nssdad  to  Sght  a  war  with  us— whila 
we  piously  refrain  from  trading  with  a  poMl- 
Ua  enemy  country. 
It  li  almply  a  BMMlhcturing  hi  transit 

for  tha  third 
for  World 
ste  off  scrap  Iron 
oot  through  tha  T-Ksn  Oau 
from  San  FTaaelaeo  from  Itig  to  I^mI  Bar- 
bor  to  1—1  than  we  sent  tha  hops  and  girls 
oot  into  tha  PMMa  lo 


2  The  BartipaaB  lawwaii  frogram  ( 
shall  plan)  astanda  ImmstMata  amlatanr ii  on 
a  short-term  basis  to  put  the  European  coun- 
tries back  on  their  feet. 

The  International  Trade  Organleatlon  upon 
which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  take 
faTorable  actkm  piarldea  a  long-term  mecha- 
nism by  which  all  countries  commercial  pol- 
Idaa.  In  the  broadest  sense  off  the  term,  may 
ba  teatacT  and  guided  Into  conformity  with 
a  pattaiu  which  will  maxlmlTc  trade  and 
friction  arising  out  of  expectations. 
part  of  this  program  Is  Important 
eootributes  to  an  effective  and  con- 
sistent whole. 

It  la  erldent  from  the  State  Department's 
spokeaman  that  no  one  part  of  this  three- 
part  program  can  be  considered  separately, 
bat  mnat  be  viewed  together  to  understand 
tha  objactlvas  off  the  administration  which 
Is  a  division  of  the  markets  of  this  Nation 
with  the  nations  of  the  world — and  bring- 
ing tha  wage  living  standard  of  American 
wf  luaan  down  to  the  level  of  the  low-cost 
living  standard  of  Btiropean  and  Asiatic 
labor. 

moowrsT  on  tux  mow 

As  a  result  of  this  well-eatabUahad  pro- 
gram  our  own   industry    Is  OB  tha  asova. 
Tha  Pad  Motor  Co.  is  now  manufacturing 
a  different  name  in  Kng- 

Jtm  Band,  of  tha  Remington  Band  Co..  has 
■■■~T'*»^  that  they  are  cloalnf  down  or  cur- 
ia lOsw  of  their  New 
In  Owinsatlrut  and  have 
transfartad  thaaa  eparattona  to  Scotland, 
Kngiand.  and  Ontario. 

A  similar  stttjation  exists  with  respect  to 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Maehioe  Co..  the  1.  W. 
Bliss  Co  .  Apex  Products  Co..  the  Baay  Washer 
Corp..  and  many  other  indlvidtial  tmapamtm 
and  eorporattooa  in  this  Watloa  on  ara 
mmrtng  to  tha  chaa|>-lohsr  araaa  where  tbsf 


cannot  only  furnish  the  markets  of  these 
areas  with  the  products  of  cheap  labor,  but 
can  return  the  products  to  the  United  States 
and  displace  the  American  worklngman. 

raXX    TXAOS    AMD    UNXUfPtOTMXNT 

There  are  now  nearly  4.000.000  full-time 
Idle  men  In  this  country  and  probably  more 
than  lO.OOOJKX)  partially  unemployed — and 
these  figures  do  not  Include  the  railroad  men 
on  the  extra  board  waiting  for  the  call  boy. 
We  may  recover  a  part  of  this  employment 
tamporarUy.  but  if  the  administration  in- 
sists on  Its  long-range  free-trade  program, 
tha  workingmen  of  America  will  have  their 
choice  off  either  accepting  a  lower-wage 
living  standard  and  continue  In  their  work, 
or  unemployment. 

In  the  face  of  svtch  unemployment,  the 
obvious  results  of  the  administration's 
policy,  the  President  has  now  announced — 
what  has  become  known  ss  his  fourth  pro- 
posal that  aiich  invaatments  in  foreign  ns- 
tlons  may  ba  guaranteed  against  loss  by  our 
Govemmant.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy,  in 
addition  to  furnishing  the  nuu'keu  abroad 
which  the  EGA  program  was  supposed  to 
open  up  for  our  exports,  will  be  to  import 
the  products  of  low-wage  foreign  labor  into 
thla  cotuitry  In  direct  competition  with  the 
workingmen  of  America. 

It  Is  tbe  crowning  Insult  of  all  time  to  the 
Intelligence  of  tbe  working  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  to  expect  them  to  continue  to 
support  a  program  designed  to  displace  them 
in  their  work. 

THK  rLzxaLK  ocroar  rxx  vxbstts  rasz  txadc 

I  suggest  a  flexible  import  fee  principle  of 
adjualnaat  of  the  tariff  rates  on  import  tStk, 
which  will  furnish  a  definite  market  basis 
in  this  Nation  for  the  goods  of  tbe  foreign 
countries,  and  let  them  be  the  Judge  of  their 
own  living  standards. 

STKh  a  flexible  Import  fee  would  put  a 
floor  under  wages  and  would  represent  the 
differential  of  costs  of  production  between 
this  country  and  where  the  competition  is 
located  on  each  specific  product,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  difference  in  wage  living  stand- 
ards. 

Under  a  flexible  Import  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year  and  which  I  Intend  to  offer 
as  a  substitute  for  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  when  It  is  brought  before  tbe  United 
States  Senate  next  week,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion would  be  callefj  the  Porelgn  Trade  Au- 
thority, and  given  rufllcient  authority  to  ad- 
Just  the  flexible  import  fees  to  correctly 
rapraaant  such  dlJIarantlal  off  cost — and  when 
tha  natlona  ralaad  their  ganaral  wage  stand- 
ard of  living  they  woiild  be  given  a  corre- 
sponding credit  through  a  reduction  in  the 
import  fees — and  whenever  their  standard 
of  living  approximates  oiir  own.  the  common 
objective  of  free  trade  would  be  the  almost 
immadlata  and  automatic  result. 

AU  agraa  that  the  ultimate  objective  Is 
fraa  trade  wa  disagree  on  the  methods  of 
reaching  auch  ohjective.  Under  the  free- 
trade  tlieory  we  would  be  drawn  down  to  the 
living  standard  level  of  tbe  nations  of  the 
world — and  under  the  flexible  Import  meth- 
od we  would  retain  our  atandard  of  living 
while  helping  the  other  nations  to  raise  their 
own. 

coNcaasa  must  choosb 

This  Nation  is  at  the  cross  roads — Congress 
must  choose  the  route  we  will  take. 

The  administration  has  chosen  the  three- 
part  .^ree-trads  program  which  will  level  our 
living  stazMlards  with  the  low  wage  and  alave 
labor  off  the  European  and  Asiatic  cotmtrles 
of  tha  world,  or  create  the  greatest  unemploy- 
ment and  consequent  depraaskm  arer  ai- 
parlancad  In  this  country. 


naiiosiAL  ancuarrr — taxai 

SMPLOTMSNT 

Our  national  security  makes  It  mandatory 
to  maintain  our  position  In  the  mining,  fuels, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  fields— and  tha 
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necessity  for  employment  and  taxable  prop- 
erty to  maintain  our  national  Income  U  Im- 
perative. 

This  position  can  only  be  maintained 
through  a  flexible  import-fee  method  ad- 
justable by  the  Tarn  Commission  or  Porelgn 
Trade  Authority  to  correctly  represent  the 
differential  of  cost  of  production  mostly  due 
to  the  difference  to  wage-living  standards 
between  this  country  and  tbe  foreign  com- 
petitive nations. 

Our  mines  are  closing  down — our  agricul- 
tural production  Is  being  held  up  through 
subsidies — and  already  petroleum  Imports 
have  doubled,  resulting  In  curtailing  domes- 
tic production  and  development — so  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  another  war — and  so  Im- 
portant in  the  economic  life  of  this  Nation, 
including  employment  and  taxable  property. 

TaaOB    ACBKEMENTS    IMPOSSIBLX 

It  la  impossible  to.  make  effective  trade 
agreements  with  a  nation  that  manipulates 
Its  currency  for  trade  advantage,  since  any 
such  trade  agreement  can  be  immediately 
nullfied  through  a  change  in  the  price  of 
their  currency — and  England,  Including  the 
58  nations  and  entitles  off  the  Sterling  bloc 
area,  Is  notoriotu  for  such  manipulations  as 
are  Pranch.  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands — 
such  agreements  are  a  form  of  piracy. 

If  the  Administration  Is  successful  through 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  tbe  three -part 
free-trade  program  including  the  three- 
year  extension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  Senate  approval  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organisation — the  Truman  de- 
pression and  unemployment  will  make  them 
forget  Mr.  Hoover. 

NONACGKESSION    AND    ECONOMIC    PACTS 

We  find  also — I  brovight  out  the  fact  in  the 
BCA  debate  starting  on  March  30  of  this 
year — that  both  England  and  France  have 
nonaggression  and  economic  pacts  with 
Russia — made  and  signed  in  1942. 

These  pacts  cloesly  resemble  the  mutual 
assistance  pact  which  England  made  with 
Japan  subsequent  to  World  War  I — which 
resulted  in  building  the  Japanese  nation  up 
to  a  formidable  foe  In  the  Pacific — and  which 
turned  into  our  problem  In  1941 — we  were 
alone  to  that  fight. 

All  of  these  agreements  resemble  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  which  both  England 
and  Prance  have  signed — wtille  their  re- 
spective pacts  with  Russia  are  still  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

England  has  announced  from  the  end  of 
World  War  n  that  she  Intended  to  trade 
with  Russia  and  the  Communist  nations  as 
usual — that  she  has  been  successful  to  this 
ambition  Is  evidenced  by  a  trade  agreement 
with  Russia  on  December  27.  1947  to  Uoscow 
provldtog  for  the  delivery  to  Russia  of  prac- 
tically every  type  of  manufactured  and 
processed  product. 

Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
1942  nonaggression  pact  with  Russia  which 
says  to  article  VI  that— 

"The  high  contracttog  parties  agree  to 
render  each  other  every  possible  economic 
assistance  after  the  war,  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  and  accelerating  reconstruction 
of  both  countries,  and  In  order  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity." 

Then  In  article  V,  the  pact  says  that — 

"The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
not  to  include  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties." 

Further.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Eng- 
lish authorities  have  repeatedly  announced 
from  Hong  Kong  that  they  Intend  to  trade 
with  the  Communist  conquerors  of  China  as 
usual. 

And  most  will  recall  that  in  1947  Mr  Bevln 
and  Mr  Wilson  of  the  English  Labor  Govern- 
ment announced  that  they  wanted  to  be  neu- 
tral—that they  wanted  to  be  the  "bridge- 
head" between  the  Soviet  Oonununist  Oov- 
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emment  and  the  capitalist  Goremment  of 

America. 

THX  NOtTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

Under  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact  ws 
are  changing  our  125-year-old  policy  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  where  we  are  the  Judge 
when  our  peace  and  safety  Is  threatened — 
to  a  pwllcy  of  declaring  war  when  the  peace 
and  safety  of  any  European  nations  signatory 
to  the  pact,  are  threatened. 

Through  Senate  approval  of  this  treaty. 
we  will  be  In  effect,  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — since  a  treaty  Is 
held  to  have  that  effect — without  recourse  to 
the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— where  a  two-thirds  Senate  approval  is 
required  and  then  the  approval  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  48  States. 

It  Is  my  current  conviction  that  this 
Nation  should  continue  its  173-year-old 
policy  of  declaring  war  only  when  our  own 
ultimate  peace  and  safety  is  threatened. 

If  we  are  to  change  this  procedure — and 
to  effect  change  the  Constitution  of  this 
Nation — the  question  should  at  least  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  a  referendiun  vote. 

BIPAETTSAN     rCAEIGN     POLICIES 

Much  has  been  written  about  a  United 
States  Senate  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  bipartisan  foreign  pwllcy  as 
such — in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  have  a 
foreign  or  toternational  policy — we  have  a 
succession  of  admtolstrat:(Hi  programs  of 
financing  foreign  nations  as  already  de- 
scribed— to  which  some  of  the  Republican 
Senators  subscribe. 

There  can  be  no  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
First,  until  there  Is  a  foreign  policy,  and 
second,  until  such  policy  is  oonftoed  to  for- 
eign affairs  and  not  at  the  same  time  de- 
signed to  control  national  economic  affairs 
through  the  State  Department,  as  the  pres- 
ent programs  are  set  to  do. 

LOSING    ILL    or    ASIA 

We  are  to  a  fair  way  to  lose  all  of  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  South  Seas  through 
our  lack  of  decision  and  vacillattog  tactics. 
Furthermore,  our  action  to  Yalta  to  givtog 
Manchuria  and  Berlto  to  the  Russians  could 
well  prove  to  be  the  two  major  mistakes  of 
the  century. 

S17PEKB    PBOPAGANOA    MACBINK 

Through  the  superlative  propaganda 
masquerading  in  each  case  under  a  Washing- 
ton Government  department  news  service 
the  public  mtod  is  being  focused  upon  spe- 
cial group  legislation,  while  the  national 
economic  rug  is  being  literally  pvilled  out 
from  under  our  feet. 

The  finest  example  of  the  selling  Job  ac- 
complished by  the  greatest  public  relations 
steam  roller  ever  built  up  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  is  that  practically  all  of  the  time 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  was  used  up.  and 
most  of  the  time  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
will  be  consumed  in  committee  hearings 
and  debates  on  the  Qour  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  highly  controversial  group  legislation,  to- 
cludlng  farmers,  manufacturers,  veterans, 
and  labor. 

While  at  the  same  time  the  basic  three- 
part  economic  legislative  program  designed 
to  distribute  the  wealth  of  this  Nation 
throughout  the  world  is  to  high  gear,  and 
if  their  plans  are  successful,  will  be  adopted 
by  this  Congress  with  a  minimum  of  debate. 
This  three-phase  program  provides  for  mak- 
ing up  the  trade-balance  deficits  of  all  of 
the  European  nations  In  cash  each  year, 
ciurently  tilled  the  Marshall  plan,  a  S-year 
continuation  of  the  selective  free-trade  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  State  Department  under 
tbe  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  divide  the 
markets  of  this  Nation  with  the  low-wage 
living  standard  couLtries  of  the  world  and 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  totematlonal- 
trade  organization  made  up  of  the  nations 
of  the  WOTld  to  meet  each  year  and  to  dirida 


tbe  remain  tog  production  and  markets  of  the 
world  among  them,  eventually  <m  tha  basis 

of  population. 

BID  NOT  COICX  TO  THX  tTNITED  STATES  SENATE  TO 
OISTBIBTrrE    THX    WEALTH    OT    THIS    NATION 

I  recall  the  reply  of  Winstmi  Churchill  to 
President  Roosevelt  when  asked  to  give  up 
Hongkong — the  British  Empire  to  relinquish 
its  claims  in  China — his  famous  reply  was 
that  he  did  not  become  the  King's  First  Min- 
ister to  liquidate  the  British  Empire.  Well. 
I  hold  that  same  position  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  did  not  come  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Nevada  to  distribute  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try at  random  throughout  the  world  withotit 
hope  of  any  return. 

rOBTT-OHS     BILLION     OOLUUtS SO     PiaCCNT     OT 

tnnTED  STATES  AKXA 

Tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  gift- 
loaned  t24 ,000,000 .000  to  the  nations  ol  the 
world  plus  the  $17,000,000,000  pledged  imder 
the  Marshall  plan,  making  a  total  of 
$41,000,000,000  stoce  World  War  n  ended. 
.  Forty-one  biUion  dollars  Is  $6,000,000,000 
more  than  the  combined  asaeaaad  valuation 
of  the  11  Western  States,  including  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  the  14 
Southern  States,  tocluding  Texas,  and  ac- 
counts for  approximately  60  percent  of  tha 
area  of  tbe  United  States.  At  this  rate  we 
can  dispose  of  the  whole  business  in  a  very 
short  time. 

AVEXAGB  OT7B  STANDABD  OF  LIVINC  WITH  rOKEICN 
NATIONS 

The  three -part  free -trade  program  result- 
ing to  a  division  of  the  markets  and  dlstrib- 
uttog  tbe  wealth  of  this  Nation  with  tha 
countries  of  the  world  is  based  upon  the 
announced  objectives  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  with  the  remainder  of  the  world 
through  the  division  of  our  wealth  and  mar- 
kets with  them 

All  of  this  is  like  trying  to  average  the 
level  of  the  water  In  a  water  glass  with  that 
of  a  city  reservoir;  you  could  empty  your 
water  glass  In  the  reservoir  without  having 
very  much  effect  on  the  height  of  the  water. 

The  administration  has  been  buildtog  the 
"free  trade"  loop  for  16  years — and  this  is  the 
year  selected  to  fasten  it  on  this  Nation 
through  the  three-part  program  ctilmlnating 
to  the  International  Trade  Organization — Im- 
mediately following  the  propKwed  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

It  has  become  a  custom,  during  the  last 
15  years,  for  the  State  Department  and  the 
executive  department  to  sell  the  country  a 
bill  of  goods  on  something  before  it  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  On  tbe  theory  that  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  wiU  not  have  the 
guts  to  vote  against  anythtog  the  country 
is  temporarily  sold  that  it  Is  the  thing  to  do. 
I  anticipate  that  when  the  country  finally 
wakes  up  and  knows  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing, selling  the  workman  down  the  river, 
through  this  three-phase  free- trade  program 
that  will  put  him  In  direct  competition  with 
the  low-wage  living  standard  and  slave  labor 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia — there  will  be  a  change 
to  the  trend  of  national  legislation. 

THE    BEPUBLICAN     PAETT 

The  Republican  Party  must  offer  the  coun- 
try a  pKKitive  program  to  protect  the  work- 
ingmen of  this  Nation,  while  we  are  assist- 
ing the  nations  of  the  world,  on  a  biisineaa 
has     to  raise  their  own  living  standards. 

This  could  be  a  long  pull  since  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  countries  have  bad  aeoem  to  all 
of  the  raw  materials  now  avaUahle  to  us  for 
2.000  y^ars  of  recorded  history  and  have  not 
perceptably  raised  their  standard  of  living— 
while  we  have  done  the  Job  to  a  compara- 
tively few  generations. 

The  RepuUican  Party  has  traditionally 
been  the  protector  of  the  living  standards 
and  the  creator  of  legitimate  employment 
and  taxable  property  of  the  nations. 
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We  bftT*  ItvMl  off  c\ir  Ut  (or  16  je»n— 
all   of   tlM  SaropMUt   n*ttona   are  tn- 
tn  our  budgat — tb«  President  has  now 
that   we  guarantee  foreign  busl- 
•■M  InTcstmenta. 

All  that  is  neceseary  u  for  such  forcipn 
aations  to  turn  bonest  and  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  private  lavMCawnU  and  they  will 
BOt  n?«d  eift -loans  from  our  country— b\>sl- 
■finmen  »U1  take  the  business  ria^  but  they 
cannot  take  tbc  risk  of  nattooaUatiig  or  con- 
fiscation oi  their  capital. 

aOCAI.    ACCXSS  TO   MAUUTS  Of   AXXAS   WX    kSM 

comm:ttxd  to  oetxnd 

THIS  Nation  abould  b«Te  equal  access  to 
tbe  iBMiuls  of  tlM  areas  that  ve  are  com- 
mitted to  defend. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  we  have  left  bloody 
tracks  throiiglMmt  the  western  rim  of  the 
Pactftc  to  rMsptare  the  colonial  areas  for 
the  Empire- mi  nd^  nations  of  England. 
Prance,  and  Holland. 

All  tbcw  countries  in  Asia,  the  near  East. 
the  Soutb  Seas  and  Africa  want  to  adopt 
a  tariff  or  Import  fee  to  build  up  their  own 
country  that  Is  their  right— but  no  third, 
nation  should  force  them  to  adopt  empiie 
preferential  rates  favoring  »he  mother  coun- 
try which  cannot  offer  them  protection  and 
whose  only  ambition  is  to  farm  such  coun- 
tries to  Increase  their  income. 

All  of  these  problenu  can  tie  successfully 
approached  thruugh  an  American  policy. 
Plrst.  a  flexible  Import  fee  to  protect  our 
standard  of  living  while  offering  aaatstance 
to  foreign  nations  on  a  business  basis:  sec- 
ond, a  definite  foreign  policy  through  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  principle  ex- 
tended to  the  European  and  Asiatic  areas 
Judged  important  to  our  ultimate  peace  and 
safety;  and.  third,  building  a  national  de- 
fense organization  spearheaded  by  an  air 
corps  that  can  keep  any  nation  on  the 
grotind  that  seeks  to  extend  its  system  of 
government  into  the  area  Judged  Important 
to  our  peace  and  safety  and.  fourth,  as  a  con- 
dition ot  further  assistance  to  Europe: 

1.  Complete  free  convertibility  of  their 
currencies  in  terms  of  our  dollar. 

2  A  United  States  of  Europe  Including 
Germany  with  no  trade  restriction  between 
sucb  countries. 

3  Equal  access  to  the  markets  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world— subject  only  to  any  ac- 
tion by  such  individual  nations. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  women  of  .America 
undertake  to  understand  and  to  carry  their 
part  of  this  load  in  peacetime — since  they  are 
now  to  be  drafted  along  with  the  men  in 
wartime 


Tbc  Wi«ioin  of  Goethe 


EXTENSION  OP  RE\!ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WiLUAM  LANCER 

or  MorrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  'TNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17 >,  1949 

Mr  LANGER  Mr  President.  1  aric 
unanimous  consefit  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Co.ncressional  Record 
%  statement  prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

TMS  WTSOOM  ov  comfx 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Ooethe  waa  bom  on 
Atigust  M.  1749  On  the  bicenUnnlal  annl- 
varaary  of  the  birth  of  iiie  German  poet,  the 
AmMican  University,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  held  a  memorial 
ceietM-ation.    The  importanea  ot  the  occasion 


was  amply  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  tho 
admirers  of  Ooethe  turned  out  In  such 
numbers  that  the  ceremony  had  to  be  moved 
from  the  Whlttal  Pavilion  to  the  Coolldge 
Auditorium. 

The  Library  of  Congress  presented  a  his- 
toric display  of  Ooethe  materials  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  microfilming  and  projection 
of  these. 

TT.e  Ooethe  celebration  committee  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  DouglaM.  American 
University  president,  as  chairman,  and  was 
composed  of  Prof.  Benson  S.  Alleman:  Mr 
Walter  Camp,  president.  Concord  Club  of 
W.-.*hlngton:  Prof  Ernst  Ccrrell;  Prof.  John 
O.  Prank;  Mr  Otis  Jenkins,  president. 
Deutscher  Vereln  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity; Dr  Max  Lederer;  Dr  Severlno  Montano; 
Prof.  Ernst  Posner;  Prof.  Huberto  Rohden; 
Miss  Anita  Schade.  pr^ldent.  Oerman  Liter- 
ary Society  of  Washington.  D.  C  ;  Mr.  Jacob 
Schwalb.  president.  Washington  Saenger- 
bund:  Prof.  Rudolph  von  Abelt:  Mr  Hermann 
O.  Winkler.  Washington  Journal;  and  Prof 
Kathryu   Day    Wyatt 

In  his  address  Dr.  Douglass  forcefully  eplt- 
omUed  Ooethe's  sane  wisdom  of  life  and 
work 

"Ooethe  became  the  advocate  of  genuine 
humanity  Humanity,'  Voltaire  had  said. 
'h.'<cl  lo:it  Its  title  deed.'  It  became  the  task 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  recover  lU  evi- 
dence of  ownership. 

"Ooethe  proposed  a  completely  developed 
Individual  for  the  uses  of  the  world.  In 
many  «'ays  his  sane  voice  speaks  a  language 
alien  to  the  twentieth  century  Our  vocabu- 
lary tcda^  descrlt>es  the  disorders  and  defects 
of  the  personality,  the  schizophrenic  and 
paranoid  psychoses,  the  hypertensions  and 
psychosomatic  manifestations  of  the  psycho- 
neuruses  and  other  psychopathologies. 
Ga?the  before  us  was  speaking  with  simple 
passion  of  active  self-abandonment  In  devo- 
tion to  an  appropriate  vork  He  proclaimed 
boldly  that  growth  comes  by  exercise  and 
obje<tive  action  In  a  rational  world,  not  by 
retreat  Into  the  self. 

"To  aspire  not  to  a  fragment  of  living  but 
to  a  full  manhood  remains  a  t>old  appeal. 
We  must  discover  our  approplrate  work  and 
do  It  with  all  our  power  as  we  Incorporate 
ourselves  Into  the  Uvea  of  our  fellow  men 

"Irving  Babbitt  in  our  century  has  said 
that  modern  man  suffers  from  an  anarchy  of 
the  Imagination.  Ooethe  t>e(ore  us  Insisted 
on  a  claasical  sanity  of  the  Imagination  as 
he  fashioned  Into  new  substance  everything 
that  was  t}est  In  the  preceding  experience  of 
man. 

"Ooethe  said  to  men  aspirings  full  life: 

"l.  Be  sincere 

"2    Be  men  of  Integrity. 

**3.  Limit  yovirself  to  action  In  a  field  where 
you  can  achieve  your  purpose. 

"4.  Discipline  yourself  to  usefulness. 

"I  recommend  to  you  the  therapy  of 
Ooethe — a  useful,  disciplined,  and  active  life 
made  rich  by  fellow-feeling  (or  others." 


TesHmoaial  to  Leiand  Olds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaEuoN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  testimonial 
to  Hon.  Leiand  Olds  from  the  stafT  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
monial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscord.  as  follows: 

TCSTLMONIAL  TO   LELAND   OLDS 

We,  members  of  the  »taff  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  present  this  testimonial 
to  Leiand  Olds  as  an  expreselon  of  our  appre- 
ciation for  his  long,  energetic  and  8lnc?re 
devotion  to  his  work  In  the  service  of  the 
public  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  and 
tor  his  unique  contribution  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  utility  regulation. 
We  are  also  appreciative  of  the  many  Im- 
provemenU  he  has  fostered  in  personnel 
matters  and  for  the  devoted  Interest  he  has 
consistently  shown  for  the  welfare  of  each 
member  of  the  staff. 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  associated  with 
Leiand  Olds  In  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
We  applaud  his  courageous  and  valuable 
service  to  the  American  people  in  the  fields 
of  public  utility  regulation  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  We  admire  his  human- 
itarian qualities  and  his  indomitable  faith 
in  the  growth  of  American  Ideals.  We  hontjr 
his  sterling  Integrity,  unswerving  loyalty,  and 
inspiring  leadership. 

We  regret  that  our  official  relationship 
must  end  after  10  years  together.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  depth  of  our  mutual  affec- 
tion will  always  bind  us  together  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  serving  our  fellow  man.  We 
extend  to  Leiand  Olds  our  best  wishes  for  his 
happiness  and  .success  in  the  years  to  come. 
THr  Staff  or  the  Federal  Power 
Comm::>sion. 

OCTOBXR  21.  1949 


The  Notable  Record  of  the  First  Session 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or  INDIANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  JENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  Congre.s.s  convened  on  January  3. 
1949.  It  was  faced  with  many  complex 
problems.  It  ha.s  labored  long  and  cx- 
hau.stlvely.  and  its  legislat've  achieve- 
ments compare  favorably  with  outstand- 
ing past  ses.sions.  The  fact  is  that  its 
accomplishments  in  certain  fields  have 
transcended  that  of  any  other  session  of 
Congress.  The  final  record  for  the  ses- 
sion jus*  closed  is  far  better  than  one  has 
l)een  led.  by  Improper  sugge.stlon.  to  be- 
lieve. In  the  interest  of  truth  and  ac- 
curacy, let  it  be  known  that  the  party 
which  introduced  the  spirit  of  humanity 
into  our  law  is  moving  steadily  toward 
the  enactment  of  its  program. 

Despite  some  early  delays,  major  pro- 
gressive legislation  was  enacted  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  housing,  minimum 
wage  Federal  service  and  national  de- 
fense. In  addition,  much  progress  has 
been  made  and  the  groundwork  laid  for 
the  final  enactment  in  the  second  session 
of  legislation  on  a  .ariety  of  pledges,  in- 
cluding social  welfare,  labor,  and  civil 
rights  Long  committee  hearings  and 
exhaustive  study,  as  well  as  considerable 
debate  In  the  Congress,  have  brought  the 
legislative  cyc!e  of  these  fmportant  mat- 
ters close  to  final  enactment. 
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Further,  the  Congress  moved  efficiently 
in  Its  careful  study  and  enactment  of 
legislation  in  the  fields  of  International 
affairs  and  finance.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  stand  as  a  real  record 
of  achievement  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

Thus  we  see  the  political  and  economic 
policy  which  has  guided  the  Democratic 
Party  and  our  Nation.  The  American 
people  know  these  principles  well.  They 
are  principles  which  have  brought  them 
more  eflective  leadership,  greater  pros- 
perity and  security. 

The  following  outline  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  into  law  or 
under  consideration  by  the  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  will  reveal  the 
wealth  of  this  program: 

domestic  lbcislatiom 

I>ub!lc  Law  85.  approved  June  7.  1949. 
amends  the  Commodity  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  allow  the  CCC  to  acquire 
storage  facilities  for  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts, il  private  enterprise  is  unable  to  do 
so. 

Public  Law  423.  approved  October  28, 
1949.  authorizes  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  small 
telephone  companies,  cooperative,  non- 
profit, or  mutual  associations  to  extend 
and  improve  the  telephone  service  and 
facilities  in  rural  areas. 

Public  Law  439,  approved  October  31, 
1949.  establishes  a  long-range  price-sup- 
port program.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  directed  to  make  price  support 
available  to  producers  whose  planted 
acreage  does  not  exceed  his  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  basic  commodities — com, 
cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
wheat — at  a  level  of  parity  as  follows: 
First,  for  1950  not  less  than  90  percent: 
second,  for  1951  not  less  than  80  percent ; 
third,  for  1952  and  thereafter  between  75 
and  90  percent  depending  upon  supply. 
Support  level  for  totmcco  is  90  percent. 
Support  level  for  cooperators,  when  mar- 
keting quotas  have  been  disapproved,  is 
50  percent  except  that  tobacco  is  not  sup- 
ported. Support  for  corn  cooperators 
outside  the  commercial  producing  area  is 
limited  to  75  percent  of  the  support  given 
cooperators  In  such  area.  The  act  con- 
tinues the  authority  of  the  CCC  to  make 
loans  to  cooperators  on  fire-cured,  dark 
air-cured,  and  Virginia  sun-cured  to- 
bacco. 

Price  support  for  wool,  including  mo- 
hair, is  set  to  vary  between  60  and  90 
percent  as  proves  necessary  to  encourage 
annual  production  of  360,000,000  pounds 
of  shorn  wool  Tung  nuts,  honey,  and 
Irish  potatoes  are  to  be  supported  at  be- 
tween 60  and  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
whole  milk,  butterfat  and  related  prod- 
ucts at  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity  in  order  to  insure  adequate  sup- 
plies. 

Federal  Antilynching  Act.  on  which 
the  House  has  held  hearings  and  which 
the  Senate  committee  has  reported, 
makes  lynching  a  Federal  offense  and 
establishes  severe  penalties  on  those  who 
violate  the  law. 

Federal  AntipoU  Tax  Act,  which  has 
been  pa&sed  by  the  House,  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  individual.  State,  muni- 
cipality ur  other  governmental  sutxliTi- 
sion  to  require  payment  of  a  poll  tax 


as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  at  a  Federal 
election. 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Act,  which 
has  been  reported  to  the  House,  makes 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  discriminate 
against  an  employee  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color  or  national  origin. 

Public  Law  339.  approved  October  10, 
1949.  Is  the  so-called  omnibus  veterans' 
bentfit  bill.  Under  this  law  presumed 
service-connected  disability  rates  are 
raised  from  75  to  100  percent.  Also  pro- 
vided in  this  law  are  liberalization  of  rat- 
ing and  benefits  in  connection  with 
service-connected  arrested  tuberculosis 
cases,  as  well  as  a  new  disability  pay- 
ment schedule  based  on  $150  for  total 
disability.  Veterans  who  are  60  percent 
or  more  disabled  will  receive  a  propor- 
tionate additional  allowance  for  depend- 
ents. 

The  Hoase  passed  a  veterans'  pension 
bill  liberalizing  pensions  to  veterans, 
widows,  and  surviving  children  of  vet- 
erans. It  further  raises  the  income  limit 
under  the  test  of  need  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200  for  single  men,  and  provides  for 
an  increase  in  monthly  payments  from 
$72  to  $100  j)er  month  for  a  veteran  who 
must  have  full-time  aid  and  attendance. 

Public  Law  393.  approved  October  26. 
1949.  increa.ses  the  minimum  wage  from 
40  cents  an  hour  to  75  centc  an  hour  for 
all  employees  engaged  in  any  closely  re- 
lated process  or  occupation  directly  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce. 

The  House  pa.<:sed  amendments  to  the 
present  Social  Security  Act,  extending 
the  law's  coverage  to  an  additional  11,- 
000.000  persons  and  increasing  the  bene- 
fits an  estimated  80  percent.  It  further 
provides  insurance  for  those  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  and 
permits   higher  part-time  earnings. 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing Federal  grant-in-aid  to  State 
school  systems  and  the  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House. 

Public  Law  352.  approved  October  12. 
1949,  authorizes  Federal  aid  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  advance  plan- 
ning of  needed  public  works. 

Public  Law  109,  approved  June  20. 
1949.  authorizes  the  President  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  departments  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
CommLssion  report.  The  program  Is  al- 
ready under  way  to  effect  savings  esti- 
mated at  several  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

INTEXNATIONAL   AVTADUI 

Public  Law  47,  approved  April  19.  1949, 
continues  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram until  June  30,  1950,  and  authorises 
the  necessary  funds.  In  addition,  the 
Economic  CooperatiCHi  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  guarantee  private  Ameri- 
can investors  that  any  foreign  currency 
earned  under  their  approved  operations 
abroad  can  be  converted  Into  United 
States  dollars,  and  to  lo<*  after  the  In- 
terests erf  small  business. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact,  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  has  been  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Public  Law  329.  approved  October  6. 
1949.  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  international  peace  and 
security  through  the  United  Nations  and 


authorizes  military  aid  to  the  nations 
participating  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
Public  Law  307,  approved  September 
26,  1949.  restores  to  the  President  the 
full  power  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  thus  promoting  world  trade, 
commerce,  and  economic  stability. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Public  Law  216.  approved  August  10, 
1949,  reorganizes  and  unifies  the  armed 
services,  thus  achieving  greater  efficiency 
In  our  national  defense  units. 

Public  Law  60,  approved  May  11, 
1949.  establishes  a  long-range  proving 
ground  for  guided  missiles  and  for  sci- 
entific re.search  into  rocket  weapons. 

Public  Law  30.  approved  March  30, 
1949,  authorizes  the  construction  of  a 
radar  air-warning  network. 

Now  pending  in  conference  Is  legisla- 
tion fixing  the  composition  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  thus  assuring  us  of  a 
strong  manpower  and  national  defense 
program. 

Public  Law  351,  approved  August  30, 
1949.  pro\ides  for  an  increasing  scale  of 
pay  n  the  military  services  to  attract 
and  hold  capable  men  In  the  armed 
services. 


Displaced  Persons  Sitnatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1949. 1  submitted  a  statement 
on  the  displaced-persons  situation  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Since 
submitting  that  statement  I  have  had 
an  oppwrtunity  to  personally  visit  Ger- 
many and  see  for  myself  the  conditions 
prevailing  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
placed persons  and  also  to  consult  per- 
sonally with  the  responsible  civilian  and 
military  authorities  there. 

All  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  con- 
firms everything  I  said  in  that  state- 
ment and  proved  to  me  the  necessity  for 
the  Immediate  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  fervently  trust  that  the  other 
body  will  lose  no  time  In  passing  this  bill 
which  will  10  a  long  way  toward  reliev- 
ing a  mast  distressful  situation.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  aid  these 
helpless  people. 

The  statement  I  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreclat*  thl«  opportu- 
nity to  ffubmlt  to  your  committee  this  Btate- 
ment  in  support  at  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

If  enacted  Into  law,  this  bill  wUI  liberalize 
the  displaced-persons  law  etuicted  by  the  last 
Congress  and  go  far  toward  ameliorating  If 
not  completely  curing  a  had  condition  still 
extant  In  the  world  and  created  by  World 
War  n. 

The  United  States  has  been  In  the  forefront 
to  find  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  European  displaced-persons  problem 
since  the  end  of  that  war.  Tbls  country  has 
contributed  substantial  sums  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  displaced  persons  in  the  camps. 
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Last  ye*r;«  legUUtkm  prorlded  for  tb«  »d- 
mlaBlon  of  305.000  displaced  fwrsons.  and  thU 
bill  will  Increase  that  number  to  339.000. 
Other  countries  have  followed  our  example 
toy  adHltttUlS  considerable  numbers,  out- 
■••BdtBC •BOBg  them  being  the  little  state  of 
Israel,  which  to  date  has  admitted  about 
150.0C0  displaced  persons  or  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  have  entered  the  United  State* 
thus  far. 

The  International  Reftigee  Organlaatlon. 
bM  bam  handling  the  European  dls- 
•paraona  problem.  Is  now  In  lu  last 
year  of  existence  and  Is  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate tu  activities  by  June  30,  19i0  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dis- 
placed persons  In  Europe  wUl  still  naed  par- 
tial or  complete  support,  unless  the  DIaplaeed 
Persona  Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  Congress 
to  tncreaae  the  number  eligible  for  admlt- 
Unce  to  thU  country  to  339.000  and  other 
countries  will  agrre  to  admit  the  remaining 
100.030  to  150.000  displaced  persons.  We 
haw  raason  to  hope  that  a  final  solution  Is  in 
ilglit.  Passage  of  this  bill  by  your  honorable 
body  will  practically  assure  thU  solution. 

Of  the  eo  displaced -persons  cam{)e  which 
existed  In  1947  In  the  American  zone,  at  the 
end  of  June  of  this  year  there  were  only  12. 
Of  the  35.000  Jews  who  In  1947  lived  In  these 
camps,  there  were  In  June,  according  to  re- 
cent reports,  only  24.000;  actually  they  num- 
bered no  more  than  20.000  Of  those  20.000. 
during  July  and  August,  about  8.000  left  for 
Israel  and  about  4.000  for  the  United  States. 
Of  the  25.000  Jewish  refugees  who  In  1947 
lived  In  cities  ouUlde  of  the  displaced -persons 
I.  there  were  In  June  only  19,000.  and 
only  about  7.000. 

I  cite  these  flgtires  so  that  there  will  be 
DO  mistake  about  my  plea  to  you.  I  am  not 
here  as  a  special  pleader  for  my  corellglon- 
IsU.  I  am  here  pleading  for  humanity  for 
an  oppressed  segment  of  our  unfortunate 
brothers,  regardless  of  their  race  or  creed. 

The  fact  that  all  religions  have  united  In 
pleading  for  this  bill  should  be  sufficiently 
Indicative  to  you  of  the  nonsectarlan  nature 
of  this  bUl.  Its  early  enactment  Is  essential 
If  we  are  to  retain  our  own  self-respect  as 
well  as  that  of  nations  abroad. 

Permit  me  to  comment  at  this  point  upon 
the  plea  made  to  your  committee  last  week. 
Inadvertently,  or  otherwise,  those  statements 
have  clouded  the  Issue  In  confusion. 

Oct  this  clearly.  I  second  their  plea  to 
admit  10.000  Arab  refugees  Into  this  country. 
I  slncnrely  and  most  strongly  urge  It.  But 
let  us  be  realistic  about  It. 

Tou  win  not  find  10,000  Arabs  willing  and 
able  to  Immigrate  here  who  can  qualify  un- 
der the  most  liberal  terms  of  our  laws,  even 
when  amended  by  this  bill.  I  sincerely  wish 
It  were  otherwise.  What  better  way  of 
spreading  our  Ideals  of  democracy  could  be 
found.  Bring  them  over  and  let  them  be- 
come exponents  to  their  families  and  friends 
back  home  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Isn't  that  what  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  for?  This  will  cost  us  next  to  noth- 
ing, certainly  far  less  than  supporting  them 
where  they  are. 

But  admitting  10.000  Arabs  to  America  will 
noi  solve  tha  refugee  problem  In  the  Near 
■uC.     It  will  not  even  make  a  dent  In  It. 

Let  m*  here  clarify  for  yuu  the  statements 
about  the  number  of  refugees  from  Israel. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  no  authoriutlve  censtu  of 
tb«  Arab  refugees  has  been  taken  sine*  this 
problem  has  arisen  The  United  Nations 
OOBcUlatlon  Commission's  Technlottl  tub- 
•OMmltte*  on  Refugees  recently  MffMlvd 
stieh  a  census,  but  as  yet  w*  have  no  ofltcial 
figures. 

The  LH^t  available  objective  calculation  In- 
dicates a  total  of  Arab  refugees  from  tha 
territory  prasertly  held  by  IsrasI  at  about 
MO.OOO  Not  over  a  mlUUNi  \»  daloMd  by 
Arab  sourcM.  Arrordlrig  lo  OtMal  tUtlsttri 
published  by  (b*  Rritith  Psii>t4ln«  0<}v«»m* 
iBtnt  In  April  IBid,  tttere  wcit  7M,000  Arab! 


residing  In  the  area  comprising  the  state  of 
Israel.  Today,  there  are  170.000  Arabs  in 
Israel.  Furthermore,  the  British  manda- 
tory's figures  were  later  shown  to  have  been 
excaaalv*  by  0  percent,  or  45,000.  By  deduct- 
ing thase  two  ftgurss  from  the  total  of  736.000. 
It  is  dlfBcult  to  see  how  the  number  of  Arab 
refugees  from  Israel  can  exceed  523,C00. 

It  Is  possibly  true  that  there  are  more  than 
520.000  Arab  ref\ige««,  but  the  additional 
numbers  came  from  areas  outside  o^  Israel, 
most  probably  from  the  Arab  part  of  Pales- 
tine. Destitute  psople  have  flocked  to  the 
refugee  camps  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief. 
The  inflated  figi.  e  of  a  million  refugees  Is 
said  to  have  been  achieved  by  adding  indigent 
Arabs  who  have  applied  for  aid  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  They  are  refugees  from 
poverty,  but  not  from  Israel. 

Remember  the  area  originally  promised  the 
Jews  for  the  home  state  was  45.000  square 
miles.  All  that  was  given  to  them  by  the 
United  Nations  was  5.500  square  miles  Al- 
most 40.000  square  miles  of  Palestine  la  today 
Arab  and  not  Jewish  or  Israeli  occupied. 

Let  me  add  a  word  from  personal  observa- 
tion made  when  In  the  Near  East  last  Sep- 
tember. The  Jews  and  Arabs  can  live  to- 
gether in  peace.  They  live  together  In  peace 
and  would  still  be  living  In  peace  side  by 
side  in  Israel,  If  they  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  outsiders. 

The  charge  that  Israel  atrocities  aroused 
fear  among  the  Arab  population  and  this  led 
to  the  refugee  problem  is  part  of  the  propa- 
ganda which  alms  to  give  a  wholly  Inaccurate 
picture  of  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
Several  months  ago  the  charge  was  made  that 
the  Arabs  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  Jews:  today,  fear  of  Jewish  atrocities  Is 
blamed  as  the  cause  of  Arab  flight.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  Is  a  direct  result  of  Arab  aggression 
and  the  .*.rab  Invasion  of  Israel.  The  Arabs 
began  a  war  which  ended  disastrously  for 
them.  Some  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  sup- 
ported the  war  on  Israel  In  the  hope  of  driv- 
ing the  Jews  Into  the  sea  and  Inheriting  their 
cities  and  farms,  but  when  the  Arab  forces 
were  defeated  much  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion retreated  with  them  under  fear  and 
duress  of  the  Arabs  not  of  the  Israeli.  In 
other  Instances,  Arab  authorities  ordered  the 
departure  of  the  Arab  population  from  vari- 
ous communities  in  the  hope  of  choking  the 
roads  with  refugees  and  for  other  strategic 
military  purposes.  The  Arab  refugees  have 
their  own  leaders  to  thank  for  their  present 
misery.  Nevertheless,  we  must  help  them 
now.  to  help  themselves. 

The  charge  that  Israel  refuses  to  allow  any 
Arabs  to  return  and  contributes  nothing  for 
their  aid.  Is  also  untrue.  When  the  state  of 
Israel  first  came  Into  being.  It  numbered  an 
Arab  population  of  about  60.000.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  warfare  and  the  subsequent 
armistice  agreements  with  Egypt,  Trans- 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Syria,  small  areas  of 
territory  were  annexed  or  granted  to  Israel 
whereby  Its  Arab  population  grew  to  about 
145.000.  In  the  last  few  months  about  25,000 
Arabs,  former  residents  In  the  territory  now 
comprising  Israel,  returned  Illegally.  They 
arc  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  by 
the  government  of  Israel.  It  Is  also  a  matter 
of  record  that  Israel  has  oflered  to  readmit 
relatives  of  its  Arab  cltlxens  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  some  15.000  Arab  women  and 
children  arc  thus  enabled  to  leave  the  refugee 
camps  and  are  even  now  rejoining  their  rela. 
tlTsa  In  Israel. 

Furthermore,  the  state  of  Israel  has  offered 
as  Its  share  In  the  over-all  solution  of  the 
Arab  refugee  problem  to  take  back  a  total  of 
100,000  Arabs.  ThU  decision  has  been 
fMMhad  dasplts  the  violent  objection  from 
napoimfla  parties  and  despiu  the  (sot  that 
lb«  presii  and  radio  of  tlM  Artb  itates  are 
openly  urging  a  tMond  round  agtlMt  Israel 

It  shiitild  not  b«  difflcult  for  anyone  having 
honest  and  ot^tlvi  vltwi  to  rtaJlM  thst 


repatriation  of  a  larger  number  of  refugees 
would  prove  disastrous  for  the  security  of 
Israel  and  would  constitute  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  the  economic  development  of  the 
Infant  Jewish  state.  Israel  would  be  commit- 
ting national  suicide  if  it  admitted  an  Arab 
fifth  column  at  a  time  of  Arab  hostility  and 
rearmament.  Furthermore,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Israel  means  that  Its  doors  must  b« 
kept  open  for  the  homeless  Jews  In  the  dis- 
placed pertons  camps  of  Europe  and  else- 
where, lest  Its  very  reason  for  existence  would 
be  nullified. 

The  charge  of  atrocities  committed  during 
the  hostilities  will  not  withstand  analysU. 
There  Is  not  a  single  authenticated  Instance 
of  the  gutting,  dlsembowllng  or  mutilation  of 
war  dead,  wounded,  or  of  prlscners  by  Israeli 
soldiers.  A  people  whose  religion  prohibits 
an  autopsy  for  medical  purposes  would  never 
countenance  such  conduct.  The  Innumer- 
able Instances  of  such  conduct  by  Arabs  needs 
no  recounting  here.  • 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  this  time  on  some 
of  the  other  charges  and  Implied  threats 
made  by  the  Arab  spokesman,  such  as,  the 
Implication  that  the  Jews  of  Israel  are  spread- 
ing communism  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
warning  that  If  the  Arabs  are  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Israel  It  will  encourage  commu- 
nism among  them  or  will  lead  to  a  renewal 
of  the  war  on  Israel,  or  the  open  threat  by 
Dr.  John  O.  Hazan  of  retaliation  on  the 
1.000.000  Jews  who  live  In  the  Arab  countries. 
We  are  all  aware  that  the  Arab  refugees  con- 
stitute a  tragic  human  problem  which  must 
be  solved  quickly  and  in  the  most  logical  way. 

It  has  been  stated  on  several  occasions  that 
the  best  and  most  logical  way  to  solve  this 
problem  U  to  resettle  the  bulk  of  these 
refugees  In  the  Arab  countries.  If  given  suf- 
ficient International  support,  the  Arab  states 
will  be  enabled  to  absorb  large  numbers  of 
refugees,  people  of  their  own  kith  and  kin 
and  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Most  of  the 
Arab  countries  are  economically  underdevel- 
oped and  their  social  and  economic  rehabili- 
tation Is  dependent  upon  additional  popu- 
lation. 

The  most  striking  xample  Is  that  of  Iraq, 
which  In  antiquity  had  a  population  of  some 
30.000.000  people  and  today  numt)ers  less 
than  5.000.000.  For  the  past  several  decades 
attention  has  been  repeatedly  focused  on 
Iraq's  need  for  additional  population  and  the 
vast  opportunities  existing  there  for  agricul- 
tural development.  When  Britain  still  held 
the  mandate  over  Iraq  It  was  Interested  in 
large-scale  development.  Iraqi  leaders  dis- 
cussed such  possibilities  on  several  occa- 
sions. International  experts  in  economics, 
nutrition,  and  soil  development  pointed  out 
the  vast  possibilities  In  Iraq.  Back  In  1945. 
when  there  was  no  Arab  refugee  question  as 
yet.  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  sug- 
gested large-scale  resettlement  of  Palestinian 
Arabs  In  Iraq.     Mr.  Hoover  said  then: 

"My  own  suggestion  is  that  Iraq  might  be 
financed  to  complete  this  great  land  develop- 
ment on  the  consideration  that  It  be  mad* 
the  scene  of  resettlement  of  the  Arabs  from 
Palestine.  There  Is  room  for  many  mora 
Arabs  in  such  a  development  in  Iraq  than 
the  total  of  Arabs  in  Palestine.  The  soil  Is 
more  fertile.  They  would  be  among  their 
own  race,  which  is  Arab-speaking  and  Mo- 
hammedan. The  Arab  population  of  Pales- 
tine would  be  the  gainer  from  better  lands  In 
exchange  for  their  present  holdings.  Iraq 
would  be  the  gainer,  for  it  badly  needs  agri- 
cultural population.  It  would  be  a  solution 
by  engineering  Instead  of  by  conflict." 

The  existence  of  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem today  only  lends  further  strength  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  proposal.  Any  attempu  to 
foist  them  upon  Israel  and  to  soueeM  them 
Into  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Jewish  state 
are  dOOOMi  to  failure  bemuse  It  will  not 
elimlMtO  the  nrnhiprn  nor  end  the  friotlon. 
Plnnned  rest'  t  is  the  only  answer,  and 

hut  the  ple4;i-M.«^.«.  nnd  Unreallstle  eoluilunf 
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advocated  by  the  Aralj  spokesman  before  this 
subcommittee. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  lend  Its 
support,  Our  policy  Is,  and  has  been  all 
plong,  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  Arab  spokasmcn  tried  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression with  the  stibcommlttee  that  ad- 
verse feeling  Is  rising  against  the  United 
States  In  the  Middle  East.  This  is  again 
propagandistlc  nonsense.  The  Arab  nations 
know  that  we  bare  no  imperialistic  designs 
on  their  countries,  and  the  Arab  peoples 
today  look  to  this  country  for  moral  and 
m.iterlnl  8up'.»rt  more  than  ever  before. 
No  one  can  name  a  better,  more  friendly 
and  more  understandable  nation  which  is 
earnestly  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
Middle  East  thin  the  United  States. 

As  so  well  st.i'cd  by  Prpsiclent  Truman  on 
August  26,  1946.  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
naming  of  Oordhn  H.  Clapp  as  Chairman  of 
the  new  United  Nations  Economic  Survey 
Commission  for  the  Middle  East,  and  I 
quote: 

"This  Govprument  now  pledges  full  sup- 
port to  the  newly  created  economic  mission 
and  stands  ready  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  such  assistance  as  we  might  appro- 
priately render,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  thp  mission.  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  Nations  and  Its  member 
states  which  are  in  a  position  to  render 
assistance  will  do  likewise. 

"I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Near  Eastern 
nations  affected  by  the  recent  hostilities  will 
put  aside  their  differences  and  bend  their 
energies  to  constructive  cooperation,  they 
cnn  find  a  basis  on  which  to  build  perma- 
nent peace  and  sUblllty.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  lend  a  firm  and  helping  hand 
In  such  an  endeavor  " 

Thank  ^oxi.  gentlemen,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preseoit  this  statement. 


Independent  Business  and  Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  19 49 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  telegram 
addressed  to  me  from  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ATtANTA,  Oa.,  October  17,  1949. 
William  Lancoi, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

Just  completed  Nation  tour  conferring 
with  business  and  profeaslonal  men  in  Chi- 
cago, Lxis  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Phoenix, 
Dallas,  Houstoh,  New  Orleans,  and  Atlanta. 
At  all  meeting*  It  was  unanimous  opinion  of 
these  buiiness  and  professional  leaders  that 
any  attempt  by  ths  Confrtas  to  vote  legls- 
lation  to  n">"Mri  oy  weakening  Sherman- 
aayton-P  -Patman  laws  wlH  result  In 

the  complete  destruction  of  Independent 
buslnaas  and  our  fret-cnterprlsa  system, 
lucent  drcl*lona  of  the  United  States  oourU 
baslnt  point  Btnndard  Oil  of  rnnf'irnla,  In- 
diana, all  lending  to  the  prr'  de- 
pendent  busi'""*  "♦^'^  "Uf  ri»e 
•ystem.  Bott  II  and 
p\   ■'   '■       V                       ..,..  ,....1,  ,,,    .,i,-,,,,_» 


having  the  largest  Individual  membership  of 
any  business  organization  in  the  Nation  In- 
sist that  party  pledges  be  kept  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  urge  you  to  read  this 
message  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
so  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate: One.  to  weaken  antitrust  laws;  two.  to 
destroy  independent  business  of  this  Nation, 
Thank  you. 

Oeohct  J.  Btmcta. 
Vice  Preifident,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  Inc. 


Message  to  West  Virginia  Federation  of 
Republican  Women's  C!abs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NrVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App^dix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  9<es?age  delivered  to  the  annual 
conferehjce  of  the  West  Virginia  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women's  Clubs  on 
October  7,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

UwTTED  States  Senate, 
Washington,  October  7.  1949. 
Mrs.  E.  Wtatt  Patni. 

President.   West   Vir0nia   Federation  0/ 
Republican  Women's  Clubs. 
Huntington.  W.  Va.: 

In  accordance  with  our  telephone  conver- 
sation this  morning,  I  am  devastated  that  I 
cannot  leave  the  Senate  floor  to  be  with  you 
tonight,  but  the  Democratic  agricultural  bill 
which  we  sent  back  to  committee  on  Tues- 
day Is  again  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  and 
they  intend  to  hold  the  session  late  Into  the 
night  to  complete  it. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  is  more  im- 
portant to  you  than  I  am  to  your  meeting 
tonight  since  you  will  have  Mrs.  Joseph  Par- 
rlngton.  Walter  Hallanan.  and  Chapman 
Revercomb,  and  I  know  that  you  would  want 
me  to  stay  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
debate  on  the  amendments  and  votes  on  one 
of  the  most  Important  two  or  three  vital 
pieces  of  legislation  confronting  the  Con- 
gress In  1949. 

However.  If  you  will,  convey  this  message 
to  your  meeting  from  me : 

That,  first,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of 
being  chosen  as  the  speaker  on  the  occasion 
of  the  1&49  annual  convention  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Clubs  and 
hope  you  wlU  keep  me  on  your  list:  and. 
second,  that  I  believe  the  women  of  West 
Virginia  and  of  the  other  47  States  can  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  a  complete  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Republican  Party,  which  is 
sorely  needed  If  we  are  to  win  in  1000  and 

losa. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  with  otu-  new  national 
chnliniiin.  Guy  Oabrlelson.  heading  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee,  and  with  Betty 
Varrlnistun  beading  the  women's  organlca- 
tlon,  the  Job  can  be  done. 

At  this  time  the  only  reali>  unorganlwd 
croup  In  the  United  ttatea  U  the  Republloan 
farty, 

Alan,  the  Reptiblloan  Party  has  had  no 
definite  priiK  ipir*  upoo  l^l(  h  It  rouid  take 
an  Independent  Btan4  for  16  ypnrn 


=.«  laws'   the 


NalhiiiHl  rM|oii«lluno( 


Indepet 
Jn  every       .  . 

•MMlklAlM  have  ended  \,p  running  Ulltfti 


In  every  majf»r  eampalfti  for  \n  yean  •Uf/ 


with  the  Democratic  candidates  and  It  is 
my  opinion  that  unless  we  turn  to  a  definite 
Republican  platform  based  on  American 
principles  and  fight  It  out  on  the  ground 
floor  we  will  never  win  another  major 
election. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  removed  the  floor  under 
wages  and  the  protection  of  American  In- 
vestments through  Its  1954  Trade  Agreements 
Act  as  extended,  and  is  putting  the  lower 
living  standard  and  slave  labor  countries  of 
the  world  in  direct  competition  with  the 
American  worklngmen  through  lowering  the 
tariffs  and  import  few  without  any  reference 
to  the  difference  In  the  wage  standards  of 
living. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  are  throwing 
billions  of  dollars  away  in  Europe  without 
any  constructive  Idea  of  what  the  end  will 
be. 

The  so-called  bip«irtisan  forelen  policy 
has  practically  destroyed  the  Republican 
Party.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  until  v. p' have  a  foreign  policy 
that  stops  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  S'.ate  Department  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  bound  oiir  domes- 
tic economic  policy  to  their  foreign  policy 
and  It  really  amounts  tc  a  three-part  free- 
trade  program  for  this  Nation.  Including: 
First,  making  up  the  trade  balance  deficits 
of  the  Eurcpear  countries  each  year  in 
cash — cur  chief  export  is  cash. 

Second,  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
extended,  under  which  the  State  Department 
has  adopted  a  selective  free  trade  policy  on 
the  theory  that  the  more  they  divide  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Etirope  and  the  world  the  less  their 
trade  balance  deficits  will  be;  and 

Third,  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion— the  rro — which  would  consist  of  54 
or  more  nations,  each  with  one  vote.  We 
would  have  the  same  vote  as  Slam  or  the 
smallest  nation  In  the  group  and  they  would 
meet  at  least  once  each  year  and  divide  up 
the  remainder  of  our  markets  between  them. 

That  is  the  program  that  the  so-called 
bipartisan  group  has  been  and  Is  supporting. 
It  has  wrecked  the  Republican  Party. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Republican 
Party  must  adopt  an  American  program 
for  1950  and  1952  if  they  are  to  stand  any 
chance  at  all  of  winning. 

We  cannot  adopt  the  socialistic  program 
followed  by  the  Democratic  adminlEtratlon 
and  simply  promise  the  American  people  to 
do  It  faster  and  better,  as  we  have  been 
doing. 

I  proposed  as  an  American  program  that 
we  start  with  an  American  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  which  would  Include  a  definite 
plank  In  the  Republican  platform  in  1950 
and  1952  calling  for  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Ofzible  import  fee  and  tariff 
principle. 

The  flexlble-lmport-fee  principle  would 
gu.  v-antee  fair  and  reasonable  competition, 
since  the  import  fees  would  be  fixed  on  that 
basis  on  the  fuir  and  reasonable  competi- 
tion principle  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlaalon  ftxaa 
freight  ratee  for  the  camera  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Congress  on  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment. 

The  flexible  Import  fee  would  at  all  time* 
represent  that  difference  In  landed  value  or 
oa*red«for-eale  price  of  foreign  oonpetltlve 
goods  In  this  country  and  our  ewa  produc- 
tion cost. 

Under  the  fle«i>H  iBHWrt  Hi  prtnolple 
there  would  be  no  MMMMitton  of  a  high  or 
low  ttrlff  or  layert  fee,  but  that  differential 
iMT  tort,  •  floor  under  vafee  and  a  proteeUon 
OT  AoMHcan  inveetoiMta,  would  he  r«|»f 
•enttd  bf  the  imrv  >  r  imH. 

Tdroufh  ihp  n<  >)port«f*t  prftttlptt 

A  Market   la   I  es«MbMiihe(i   on   a 

ilillllf  baala  i*..  ;..«,  ^;..aucu  uf  all  foreign 
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oa  ft  f»lr  and  r<— ooabl*  competu 
««•  bMlB.  and  M  tb«y  ralM  tb«tr  general 
wagC'UTlng  •tandards  the  nexible-lmport  fee 
would  b«  lowered  accordingly  and  when  they 
bad  raantufl  our  approximate  level  the  gen- 
•m  objacttT*  ot  tree  and  unnatrlcted  trade 
would  be  tb»  almoat  twitlate  result. 

All  nation*  now  have  access  to  our  moet 
up-to-date  machinery  and  know-how,  and 
we  no  longer  can  depend  upon  more  efficiency 
to  oaaet  the  low  wa^es  In  foreign  countries. 

Such  a  principle  adopted  by  the  Congrsas 
would  welcome  all  competition  on  our  wage- 
living  standards,  but  It  would  autonoatlcaUy 
reject  all  unlalr  competlUon  with  American 
labor  and  Investment  standards,  They  can- 
not In  good  conscience  ask  for  more. 

Our  foreign  policy  would  be  considered 
entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  ua- 
tional  eoonomlc  policy  and  would  be  on  a 
basis  of  constructive  Internationalism.    ^ 

Aid  extended  to  Europe  would  be  on  condi- 
tion first  that  all  European  currencies,  in- 
cluding the  pound  sterling,  the  franc,  the 
guilder,  and  all  other  moneys  would  be  on  a 
freely  convertible  dollar  basla. 

We  would  then  be  on  a  dollar  standard. 
alncc  we  hare  on  gold  stjmdard  and  the  cur- 
V«ncl«s  of  the  foreign  nations  would  be  worth 
whatever  the  market  says  they  are  worth  In 
terms  of  the  dollar.  Then  such  foreign  cur- 
rencies could  be  used  to  buy  goods  and  prod- 
Oet*  anywhere  In  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States. 

Recent  International  conferences  are 
teaching  the  public  that  there  Is  something 
the  matter  with  the  dollar.  They  call  it 
dollar  trouble,  dollar  shortage,  and  In  some 
mysterious  manner  blame  such  trouble  on 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  dollar  trouble  at  all,  and  there 
Is  no  pound  sterling,  franc,  or  guilder  trou- 
ble that  simple  honesty  will  not  cure,  and 
that  Is  to  cease  all  manipulation  cf  the  values 
of  their  currency  and  allow  them  to  reach 
their  level  on  the  markets  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  the  dollar. 

Second,  that  they  form  a  United  States  of 
F*  rcpe  which  would  include  the  16  Marshall 
plan  countries,  including  Germany,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  United  States  of  America 
with  no  quotas,  embargoes,  currency  manlp- 
tilations,  or  any  other  maneuvers  for  trade 
advantage  between  them. 

It  would  then  be  possible  to  deal  with  a 
government,  including  all  of  the  areas  and 
peoples  of  Europe  the  same  as  other  nations 
deal  with  the  United  States  of  America  ard 
the  future  would  immediately  be  much 
brighter,  both  econooBleaUy  and  in  a  military 
way.  and  further  SMialMice  should  be  condi- 
tioned upon  such  action  by  them. 

Third,  we  should  have  equal  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  nations  of  the  world  subject 
only  to  Individual  action  by  such  individual 
nations. 

It  Is  my  oonsldered  opinion  that  If  an 
American  policy  along  the  lines  Just  de- 
scribed were  laid  down  for  a  national  and  in- 
ternational policy  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  included  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form that  the  Republicans  «-ould  win  in 
1950  and  1953  by  one  of  the  greatest  major- 
ities of  any  election  In  our  time. 

It  would  mean  a  complete  reversal  of  both 
our  preesnt  national  and  International  poli- 
cies. There  is  no  room  for  btpartlaanahip 
because  you  cannot  be  on  both  side*  of  thee* 
questioiu. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  so-called 
bipartisan  policy  has  ruined  the  Republican 
party  and  has  Just  about  ruined  the  country. 

AU  Uutuatnaa  are  >)cglnnlng  to  sufler  severe- 
ly, tneltidlag  tbe  minerals  Industry,  the  agri- 
cultural Industry,  the  textile  Industry,  the 
pottery  Industry,  the  precision  instrument 
Industry,  the  lumber  mduatry;  and  practical- 
ly all  of  the  producu  produeed  In  thU  coun- 
try except  the  tkeavy  OMcblnery  and  automo- 
bile Industrie*  have  iwflwed  severely:  and 
their  turn  U  coming  JoM  m  aoon  as  the  ad- 


ministration Is  able  to  guarantee  the  invest- 
ments  of  businessmen  In  foreign  nutiuns  to 
put  in  the  machinery  to  manufacture  these 
products — such  investments  being  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  through  the  bold 
new  program,  also  known  as  point  4  of  the 
PreaMent's  program. 

The  bold  new  program  would  guarantee 
American  buslneasmen's  Industrial  invest- 
n.ents  throughout  the  world  to  not  only  fur- 
nish the  foreign  markeu  that  the  Marshall 
plan  and  EGA  money  was  supposed  to  develop 
for  American  workers  and  Industries,  but 
through  the  free-trade  policy  would  ship  the 
goods  into  the  United  States  markets  and 
render  idle  millions  of  our  own  people  and 
ruin  American  Investments. 

Middle  eastern  and  South  American  oil 
is  being  imported  Into  this  country  and  is 
slowly  choking  our  own  oil  and  coal  indus- 
tries down  and  could  conceivably.  If  allowed 
to  go  unchecked  with  an  import  fee  or  tariff, 
making  up  the  differential  of  costs  due 
mostly  to  the  difference  In  the  living  stand- 
ards, close  a  large  part  of  the  coal  mines  and 
oil  fields  which  furnish  fuel  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  field  for  the  production  of 
steam  power  and  for  furnaces. 

It  Is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  I 
am  not  able  to  be  with  you  tonight  because  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Republican  women  of 
West  Virginia  would  start  the  ball  rolling 
through  their  convention  by  a  firm  demand 
that  the  flexible  import  fee  principle  be 
adopted  as  a  defhiite  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform  in  1950  and  1952  as  a  domestic  pro- 
gram and  that  they  demand  that  any  fur- 
ther assistance  to  European  nations  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  formation  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe:  a  freely  convertible  currency  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  dollar:  and  equal 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Re pnibl  leans  should  stand  firm  for  a 
fiuor  under  American  wages  and  Investments. 

Please  convey  my  congratulations  to  the 
Republican  Women's  Club  of  West  Virginia 
for  their  energy  and  ability  to  keep  alive  such 
a  strong  organization  and  wish  them  a  very 
successful  convention. 

I  should  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  any  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  convention. 
Best  regards, 

Geobck  W.  Malone. 
United  States  Senator. 


Union 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER       • 

or    MOSTM    DAKOTA 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (leffislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  LANQBEL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoso  a  resolution 
of  Sutton  Parmers  Union,  local  No.  70. 
Sutton,  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 


Kxsottmoir.  pamd  unanimously  bt  strrroM 

rAKMias  CNIOIf .  UXAL  NO.  70,  ON  SXPmCBSB 
30,    1S4S 

Whereas  farmers  in  northern  Griggs 
County,  N.  r>Kk.,  were  victims  of  devastating 
baU  storms  In  1948  and  serloiu  drought  and 
hail  in  1949;  and 

Whereas  farmers  In  northern  Griggs 
County  bave  depleted  their  resources  of 
credit  through  local  loan  channels;  and 


Whereas  funds  In  FHA  for  thU  ar.'S  are 
exhausted,  with  none  additional  available 
until  July  1950,  unless  emergency  funds  are 
provided  earlier:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Sutton  Farmers  Union 
local  urges  that  this  area  be  declared  a 
disaster  area  and  disaster  funds  be  immedi- 
ately made  available  through  FHA  to  relieve 
suffering  in  this  area. 

SUTTON  FARMETS  UNION.  LoCAL  NO.  70. 

By  RoBEST  Br.*strup.  Secretary. 
StTTTON,  N.  Dak. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  17, 1949 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  final  statement  of  the  legis- 
lative record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty  first  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Legislation  Enacted  bt  th« 
EicHTT-riRST  Congress,  First  Session,  To- 
gether With  a  Pbeliminart  Statement 
RrLATivE  Thereto  Pursuant  to  the  Re- 
quest or  THE  Honorable  Kenneth  S. 
Wherrt.  UNrrED  States  Senator  Prom 
Nebraska 
preuminart   statement  bt   kenneth  s. 

WHERRT 

The  record  •  of  the  first  session  Of  the 
Eighty-first  Congreea  demonstrates  that  the 
confiict  within  the  Democratic  Party  makes 
It  an  unsafe  agency  for  the  translation  of 
the  will  of  the  people  into  law. 

It  la  a  record  of  reckless  disregard  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  Importance  of  stability  in 
our  national  economy.  Appropriations  to 
continue  waste  and  Inefficiency  in  the  over- 
swollen  bureaucracy  reached  a  new  high  for 
all  peacetime. 

Through  its  loose  fiscal  policies  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  has  plunged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment once  more  into  deficit  spending. 
borrowing  to  spend,  which  is  a  dangerous 
policy.  Time  and  again  the  Republican 
membership  sought  to  cut  appropriations, 
but  the  high  spenders  under  administration 
leadership  prevailed. 

The  t8.dU0.000.000  Treasury  surplus  accum- 
ulated under  the  wise  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  la  gone.  In- 
stead of  the  •7,000,000.000  reduction  in  the 
national  debt  acocmplished  by  the  Republi- 
can Eightieth  Congress,  the  country  Is  now 
confronted  by  a  constantly  rising  public 
debt. 

This  mortgage  upon  the  backs  of  the  peo- 
ple has  increaaed  from  the  postwar  low  of 
$251,349,380,305,  reached  last  April  8.  to  •256.- 
538.816.324  on  October  12,  1949.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  •5,189.436,019.  Present  indica- 
tions point  to  a  Federal  Treasury  deficit  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  of  more  than  •5.000,- 
000,000. 

Contrast  the  •6.000.000.000  deficit  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  with  the  record  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  which  was  able  to  reduce 
taxes  by  •5.000,000.000  and  stUl  provide  an 
operating  surplus  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  first  seasion  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  the  administration  Democrats  voted 
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down  tbe  numerotu  motions  offered  by  Re> 
3Ubllcan  Members  to  reduoe  •pfMroprlations. 
in  the  Senate  made  four  at- 
to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
"Labor- Federal  Security"  apprc^xiatlon. 
three  to  reduoe  tbe  "Treasury-Post  OOce" 
appropriation,  two  to  redxtoe  the  "Agrtcul- 
tural"  appropriation,  and  four  to  reduce  the 
"CivU  Fvinctlons  of  the  Army"  appropria- 
tion. 

Attempts  to  direct  the  President  to  reduce 
mp— ditures  and  balance  the  budget  were 
equally  unsucctasful. 

The  Senate  voted  down  twice  motloiis  of- 
fered to  the  "Military  BsUbllabment"  appro- 
priation and  to  the  erecotlve-pay-ralse  bill 
to  require  an  over-all  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures to  bring  the  budget  in  balance. 

The  entire  approach  oL  the  leadership  of 
the  Eighty -first  Congress  to  appropriation 
bills  was  Irresponsible  and  dangerous. 

The  provision  for  a  legislative  budget,  as 
set  forth  in  ll>e  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  was  ignored.  The  Congress 
made  no  atten^it  to  establish  a  legisIatlTe 
budget  that  would  constitute  an  early  ap- 
praisal of  revenue  and  ezpendittires  as  re- 
quired by  the  1946  law. 

The  Congress  likewise  ignored  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
which  sets  the  day  for  adjotimment  on  the 
last  day  of  July.  The  lack  of  leadership  In 
the  first  session  of  the  Bghty -first  Congress 
produced  such  a  log  iam  on  appropriation 
bills  that  adjournment  on  the  date  set  by 
law  would  have  left  more  than  half  of  the 
departments  of  Government  without  funds 
on  which  to  operate. 

On  four  different  occasions  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  1950  on  July  1, 
1949.  the  Congress  was  forced  to  adopt  spe- 
cial resolutions  to  provide  operating  funds 
for  the  Government. 

On  October  1.  1949,  3  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  9 
months  after  the  organization  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  regular  appropriations  lor 
Armv  civil  functions,  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment, and  for  foreign  aid  were  not  enacted 
and  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  lor 
fiscal   1949  was  still  pending. 

This  was  the  record  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  on  the  financing  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  administration  Democrats  mus- 
tered the  votes  to  appropriate  borrowed 
money  lor  the  extravagant  and  wasteful 
btireaucracy  that  has  grown  up  over  the  past 
16  years  and  which  threatens  the  solvency 
of  the  Nation  tbrotigh  deficit  spending.  The 
President  was  successful  in  winning  from 
Coogrcas  appropriations  that  will  enable  him 
to  apesd  billions  of  dollars  more  than  the 
Government  takes  in  through  taxes  and  other 
revenues. 

The  President  was  successful  also  In  per- 
suading the  Coagreai  to  extend  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program  without  the  p>eril- 
point  amendmtot.  written  into  the  law  by 
ttke  Eightieth  Ooogress  to  ofler  protection  to 
the  American  people,  their  jobs,  their  homes, 
and   their  businesses. 

Tbe  peril-point  provision  adopted  in  the 
Eightieth  Conpress  required  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  estfcbllsh  "peril  points"  in  set- 
ting the  rate  ot  duty  below  which  trade  ne- 
gotiators could  not  go  without  endangering 
American  Industry.  If  the  President  ignored 
these  jwints  he  was  required  to  explsin  his 
•etkm  to  the  Congress  and  the  ptopU.  Al- 
tboo^  this  amendment  was  labeled  "restric- 
thm,"  the  only  rastrlcUon  imposed  on  the 
PnaMMit  was  ttut  l>»~ahould  explain  his  ac- 
tions to  the  people  vImb  he  endangered  an 
American  business  by  allowing  low  duty  im- 
ports of  cheap-labor  fweign  production. 

But  If  the  administration  was  successful 
tn  writing  a  program  of  deficit  financing  aiid 
in  remuvuig  the  protection  of  the  peril-point 


provision  In  spite  of  Bepubllean  appaattkaii. 
it  failed  in  other  major  rwparta  to  enact 
some  ot  tbe  unwlae  lagUlatioo  eougbt  by  tbe 
President. 

When  the  Eigbty-flrst  Congren  o^gnritaad 
January  S.  19*9.  there  wen  maJuilUea  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  party  of  tbe 
administration.  In  the  Senate,  Democrats 
outnumbered  Republicans  54  to  42;  In  tbe 
House  the  voting  stroigth  was  263  to  171. 
The  Congress  was  greeted  by  -  reelected 
President  who  clainied  a  mandate  to  initiate 
Tast  spending  programs  which  had  been 
turned  down  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and 
to  wipe  out  laws  enacted  for  the  general 
welfare  by  the  Eightieth  Congreea. 

For  nearly  10  months,  meeting  4  or  5  days 
a  week  for  an  average  of  5  or  6  hours  a  day, 
the  poorly  organised  and  weakly  led  Eigbty- 
flrst  Congress  dragged  out  one  of  the  longest 
peacetime  sessions  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  Night  meetings  and  Saturday  ses- 
sions, often  employed  in  previous  Cciigresses 
to  drive  through  important  leglriation,  were 
a  rarity  In  the  lirst  aessiosi  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

Although  the  Democratic  Party  had  a  ma- 
jority In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  tn  the  record  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  that  the 
Fair  Deal  of  the  President  is  meeting  with 
little  more  success  than  it  met  in  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  The  extravagant  promises 
of  a  political  campaign,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent offered  everything  to  everybody  and  a 
paternalistic  government  to  distribute  the 
booty,  have  turned  out  to  be  empty  jHXjmises. 

Most  of  the  legislation  enacted  In  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
spells  out  a  general  endorsement  of  action 
taken  in  the  Republican-dominated  Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  labor- 
managemert  legislatlcm.  and  domestic  prob- 
lems, the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  political  philosophy  of  its 
predecessor.  The  President  has  fotmd  little 
sympathy  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  tar 
new  tajMa,  wage  and  price  controls,  restric- 
tions on  consumer  credits  priorities  on  ma- 
terials in  short  supply,  compulsory  health  in- 
surance, farm  production  payment  subsidies, 
and  authority  for  the  Government  to  build 
industrial  plants. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  not  repealed. 

Tlie  President  and  the  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  seeking  reelection  won  support 
from  the  labor  bosses  by  voicing  their  eager- 
ness to  erase  the  Labor-Manatrement  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947  from  the  statutes. 

In  the  House,  the  administration  forces 
failed  completely  and  bottled  the  Taft- 
Hartley  repeal  bill  in  committee. 

In  the  Senate,  responsible  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  Joined  with  the  Republi- 
cans to  amend  sensibly  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.  The  blU  that 
pnimrrl  the  Senate  subscribed  to  the  1947 
legislation,  offering  Justice  to  labcH-  while  it 
i«cogniaed  also  the  rights  of  management 
to  an  honored  contract  and  the  rights  of  the 
general  public  to  protection  against  Nation- 
wide tie-up  In  key  indUb^es. 

In  fear  of  complete  repudiation,  the  ad- 
ministration leaders  in  the  House  bare  not 
dared  to  bring  the  Senate  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee onto  the  House  floor  for  a  Tote. 

The  Brannan  farm  bill  was  not  considered. 

The  Brannan  farm  plan,  lauded  by  the 
President  In  his  political  speeches  around  the 
coimtry.  has  been  an  unrecognised  child 
to  administration  spokesmen  in  the  Congreea. 
The  House  leadership  adopted  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year  existing  supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity.  It  refused  to  endorse 
the  Brannan  formula  for  production  pay- 
ments to  farmers  on  nonbasic  crops. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  spumed 
the  Brannan  plan.     On  the  Senate  floor  one 


totka 


tbe  MntlBMsxta  oC   bis 


Bor  ftf^itr  Aealred  evui  to 
tbe  ooBt  at  tbe  Braanaa  plan,  or  tbs 
•iae  of  a  peace  force  lyceiary  to  ootlfy 
production  paymenta.  or  tbe  dMlrabillty  of 
limiting  lu  benefits  only  to  tha  flBuiIl  farm- 
ers, or  tbe  feasibility  of  subjecting  tbe  fanner 
to  rigid  acreage  and  quota  controls,  or  the 
adviaablllty  of  requiring  tbe  farmer  to  spend 
bis  Income  on  soil  ooaaoration  subject  to 
tbe  dictates  of  the  Departaocnt  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  the  reaaooabteMM  at  aia tinjlng  nor- 
mal  marketa  for  agElcnltanl  produeu  on 
which  OovemmHit  tnbrttflee  are  expended. 

New  taxes  ««e  not  enacted. 

Tbe  Eighty-first  Congress  refused  to  con- 
sider new  taaea  aougbt  by  tbe  President  ba 
his  January  mfg>  and  subaequently  ahux- 
doned  by  the  administration.  The  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  voted  tax  relief,  was  con- 
demned by  many  adminlb-tratlon  leaders  this 
session  who  were  embarrjaeed  by  a  staggering 
(Mlcit  in  peacetime  because  of  exeeaslvc  ex- 
penditnres.  Democrats  am  aaiioua  to  for- 
get that  tbe  Preddent.  ^Im»  dovlnK  ^M 1 
ieth  Congress,  had  proposed  a 
ment  plan.  But  altbougb  tbe  Oemoamtte 
leaders  in  some  iMKanrea  w«e  willing  to  be- 
moan the  loss  of  revenue,  they  did  not  seek 
to  restore  the  tax  reduction  made  in  the 
Elghtietb  OoDgrea  and  appndaaed  by  t2M 
7,000.000  amall-wasa  aaoMn  ot  Haaartra  wbo 
benefited  thereby. 

Controls  orer  biMliiei  and  takdaatry  wa 
not  considered. 

The  President  was  Ignored  tn  bis 
for  authority  to  boild  tndUBtrial  plants 
Government  funds.  The  controls  over  pri- 
vate industry  sought  in  the  Spence  bill  to 
combat  Inflaticm  were  qtiickly  forgotten  as 
business  conditions  tended  to  correct  them- 
selves without  Qovemnaent  tnterlerenee. 
The  authority  sought  in  the  Booocmlc  Ex- 
pansion Act  to  combat  deflattan  appaared  at 
the  end  of  the  first  eaaalOB  to  be  likely  to  Join 
the  Spence  bill  on  tbm  i/btU. 

Comptilsory  health  insurance  was  not 
voted. 

The  President's  program  for  socialized  med- 
icine was  not  placed  oo  the  calendar  In  tba 
first  sewtoo  of  tbe  Eighty -first  Congreaa.  and 
it  is  apparent  that  only  a  minority  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  proposition  that  a  multl-billion- 
dollar  tax  be  levied  upon  wage  earnings  in 
America  In  order  that  tbe  Government  may 
become  the  employer  o*  tbe  medical  profes- 
sion. The  President's  attempt  to  subject  the 
Public  Health  Department  to  the  complete 
and  arbitrary  authority  of  tbe  Federal  Secu- 
rity Administrator,  which  the  administra- 
tion advised  in  OK>osition  to  tbe  report  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Organlaatlon  ot  the 
Executive  Branch,  was  roundly  defeated  In 
the  Senate.  The  Democratic  Congress  would 
appear  to  be  no  more  friendly  to  tbe  aoclal- 
laed  medicine  of  the  Fair  Deal  tban  ware  tba 
Republicans  of  the  Eightieth  Congrsas. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  was  on  trial  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  even  as  it  bad  been  in  the 
■gbtlevh  Congress.  For  the  fiirst  time  in  16 
y«urs,  opposition  to  tbe  growing  naomentum 
of  Government  spending  was  organised  in 
the  Eightieth  Oongreas.  For  the  first  time  In 
16  years  the  administration  found  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  opposition  to  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  new  Federal  controls. 

The  Eightieth  Ccmgress  provided  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  forced  a  temporary  halt  In 
tbe  steady  march  toward  greater  Federal  con- 
trol of  industry,  labor,  farming,  and  virtually 
every  area  ot  economic  and  social  life  in  the 
NaUon. 

The  principle  at  a  balanced  budget  has 
been  abandoned  this  year,  but  the  largest  of 
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tiM  new  spcadlnf  profrmiM  which  the  PrwA- 
«*nt  »c«ks  hawB  not  bsm  uiacted. 

At  the  conclusion  or  the  flnt  union  of 
pf  Blghty-flnt  CongTMO.  It  beooma*  dear 
^t  much  of  the  new  lafMstkm  bean  • 
ttumm  iMfmMonri  to  the  record  of  the  Blghtl- 
•th  Oon^rcM  than  to  the  program  wt  forth 
by  the  President  as  the  Fair  Deal. 

In  the  naarly  10  months  that  tha  Eighty- 
ftrst  Congr—  met  for  Its  flnt  lewlon.  nearly 
10.637  bills  were  Introduced  for  considera- 
tion and  793  bills  were  enacted  into  law. 

Many  important  bills  received  no  final  ac- 
tion and  may  be  considered  In  the  second 
Msslon.  This  group  includes  all  civil  rights 
ligiglatlon.  a  new  displaced  persons  bill,  com- 
pSaorj  health  insurance.  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
iKatlon.  a  n«w  labor  bill,  a  bill  on  baslng- 
folnt  procedure,  tldelands  legislation,  the 
8t.  Lawrence  seaway,  repeal  of  oleo  taxes,  ex- 
♦t**TK^n  of  aoeial -security  beneflu.  major  tax 
fVTtalon.  ft  middle-income  housing  bill,  and 
Point  4  legislation. 

Of  the  bills  that  have  become  law  In  the 
llrst  session  of  the  Klghty-flrst  Congress, 
here  Is  tha  nccxd  of  major  legislation  on 
which  the  Bghty-flrst  ConfrcM  must  be 
JudffMi: 

aiAJOa    UniSLATION    SMACTXD    BT    THS    nCKTT- 
ITBST  CONCaXSS.  mST  SCSSION 

UThe  Presidential  pay  raise 
Law  2.  Approved  January  19,  1949) 
'  OoBgr— a  suspended  rules  to  Increase  the 
Presidents  salary  from  »75.0OO  to  •100.000 
and  that  of  the  Vice  President  from  $30,000 
to  $30  000  a  year.  It  alv)  voted  a  tax-free 
allowance  for  the  President  of  $50,000  a 
year;  and  for  the  Vice  President.  $10,000  a 
jear. 


il^iciilturs 
Parm  Price  Support* 
(Public  Law  439.  Approved  October  31.  1949) 
The  farm  price  support  bill  nubad  through 
In  tba  closing  hours  of  the  saaBlon  compro- 
mised the  Senate  revision  of  the  Aiken  law 
and  the  House  demands  for  90  percent  sup- 
port levels.  The  Brannan  plan  was  not  even 
put  to  a  vota  by  administration  leaders  who 
found  no  support  for  Its  production-payment 
provisions  In  either  House  of  Congress.  The 
new  farm  law  provides  that  basic  crops — 
wheat,  cotton,  com.  tobacco,  peanuts,  and 
rice — will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity 
In  1950.  at  80  to  90  percent  of  parity  in  1951, 
and  at  75  to  90  percent  thereafter.  Farmers 
are  given  the  option  of  two  parity  formuKis 
to  achieve  maximum  support  levels  Milk 
and  milk  products  will  be  supported  on  a 
sliding  scale  of  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Wool,  potatoes,  and  a  few  other  nonbaslc 
crops  will  have  60-  to  90-percent  support. 
Other  commodities  will  be  supported  at 
levels  up  to  90  percent  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  When  the  law 
becomes  finally  operative  after  1950,  It  will 
resemble  the  Aiken  law  passed  In  the  Eight- 
ieth Congrees.  which  was  the  first  permanent 
farm  bill  ever  written. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
Amendment 

(Public  Law  85.     Approved  June  7,  1949) 

This  legislation,  introduced  by  a  bipartisan 
group,  modifies  the  charter  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
given  its  first  permanent  Federal  charter  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  charter  also 
uas  revised  early  in  the  session  to  provide 
for  storage  facilities  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 


Rural  Telephones 
(Public  Law  433.     Approved  October  28.  1949) 

Introduced  by  a  large  bipartisan  group, 
the  laglalatlon  authorizes  the  Rural  Electrl- 
ficatkm  Administration  to  make  loans  to 
finance  expansion,  construction,  and  opera- 
tions of  rural  telephone  service. 

Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  308.     Approved  August  25,  1949) 

The  laftalatlon  continues  the  crop-lnsur*> 
ance  program  on  an  experimental  basis  as 
beKun  In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  but  pro- 
vides for  gradual  expansion  of  crop  Insurance 
to  additional  counties.  It  contains  other 
modifications  of  the  law  pursuant  to  the  new 
program  Initiated  In  1947. 

Appropriations  bills 

Appropriations  voted  In  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  carried  budget  expenditures  to  the 
highest  level  of  peacetime  spending  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  The  example  set  In 
the  Eightieth  Congress  of  curtailing  appro- 
priations in  order  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  for  debt  retirement  was  Ignored. 
Despite  the  warnings  of  a  large  minority  In 
the  Congress,  the  administration  leaders 
enacted  appropriations  to  return  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deficit  financing.  Repeatedly  the 
administration  rallied  Its  forces  In  the  Senata 
tc  defeat  attempts  to  apply  percentage  re- 
ductions to  the  appropriations  bills  as  voted 
on  in  the  Senate.  The  leaders  of  the  admin- 
istration party  in  the  Senate  voted  for  vir- 
tually every  amendment  offered  to  Increase 
spending,  even  voting  to  Increase  expendi- 
tures above  committee  recommendations  in 
some  Instances.  A  table  showing  the  action 
taken  to  date  on  appropriations  bills  In  tha 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress  fol- 
lows: 
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j  Ciril  right  $ 

!  Cloture  Rule 

(Adopted  Uarch  17.  1949) 

Offered  by  Rapubllcan  leadership  dtirlnf 
the  filibuster  on  clvU-rlghU  legislation  early 
tn  the  Klghty-first  Coograaa.  the  rule  pro- 
Ttdas  that  a  constitutional  two-thirds  may 
eut  off  debate  cm  a  motion  to  taka  up  layls- 
latlon.  The  cloture  rule  Is  tha  moM  alfnin 
cant  action  taken  in  many  sessions  toward 
Obtaining  cooaldaratlon  for  dvU-rlghta  lagla- 


gcaoted  in  Uea  of  appniiriatloaa. 


latlon.  The  leadership  In  Congress  has  not 
brought  to  a  vote  any  clvU-rlghts  legislation 
since  tha  adoption  of  this  rule  although  an 
XntUynohlnf  bill  has  bean  on  the  Sanata 
Calandar  slnca  June. 

Education 
Bmargancy  Bohool  Aid 

(PubUa  Law  MM.    Approved  September   10, 


1946) 

The     law     authorises 
$7,500,000    to    continue 


appropriations     of 
Fadaral    aaalstanoa 


through  1950  to  local  school  agencies  that  are 
overburdened  with  defense -incurred  school 
enrollments  or  that  provide  schools  for  chil- 
dren on  Federal  reservations  or  other  fed- 
erally owned  property. 

Finance  and  commerce 

Export  Control  Act  of  1948 

(Public  Law  11.     Approved  February  36,  1949) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  continues  tha 
authority  of  the  President  through  1951  to 
control  exports  of  certain  commodities,  ex- 
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ACT^ 


eluding  fats  and  oils,  when  In  dumeatlc  sur- 
plus. Tbe  law  conforms  to  laws  paaaed  In  tba 
Eightieth  and  prior  Ooograoea. 

Voluntary  Aflrtumimti  and  Plana 
(Public  Law  e.  hppmvmi  February  9.  1949) 
TlM  Eighty-first  Congreas  ertetMled  for  6 
months  the  operation  of  a  law  pasaed  In  the 
Eightieth  Ooograaa  to  allow  Indoatriee  to 
make  voluntary  agreements  and  plana  where 
abortages  exist. 

Import  and  AUocatl<xi  Powers  on  Tin 
(Public  Law  153.  Approved  June  30.  1949) 
Tha  iagtslatlon  extends  through  1950  Im- 
port and  aOocatlaii  controls  over  tin.  In 
acoordaace  with  lagl  station  paaaad  In  the 
Eightieth  and  prior  Coograaaaa. 

Import  Controls  Over  Fata.  Oils.  Rloe 
(Public  Law   155.     Approved   July    1.    1949) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  continued 
through  1950  the  import  controls  over  fats 
and  oils  and  rice  and  rice  products. 

General  government 

Reorgantralion  Act  of  1949 

(Public  Law  109.    Approved  June  20,  194$) 

Introduced  by  a  bipartisan  group,  this  leg- 
islation carries  out  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Or- 
ganlnition  of  the  Bxecutive  Branch  which 
was  created  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 
which  submitted  Its  report  early  In  1949. 
The  act  gave  the  Chief  Executive  wide  pKrwers 
to  correct  the  waste  and  mismanagement 
found  In  the  present  administration.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  act  the  reorganleatlon  plavis 
submitted  by  the  President  become  law  if  not 
"*  disapproved  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 

'  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  within  60 

days.  Seven  plans  were  presented  pursuant 
to  this  legislation  In  the  Eighty-flrst  Con- 
gress. Plan  No.  1  was  voted  down  In  the 
Senate  by  a  strong  majority  because  it  seemed 
to  Jeopardiae  creatkm  of  a  separate  govern- 
mental unit  to  direct  public  health  ac- 
tivities, as  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Plans  2  through  7  went  Into  effect 
on  August  19.  1949.     They  are: 

No.  2.  Transfers  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  from  Federal  Security  Agency  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

No.  3  Strengthens  top-level  organization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

No.  4.  Transfers  National  Security  Council 
and  National  Security  Resources  Board  to 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

No.  5.  Makes  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  Its  chief 
executive  and  administrative  officer. 

No.  6.  Makes  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  its  chief  execu- 
tive and  administrative  officer. 

No.  7.  Transfers  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion from  Federal  Works  Agency  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 
Pederal  Prop>erty  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  152.    Approved  June  30.  1949) 

This  legislation  was  enacted  to  carry  out 
reoommendatlons  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
In  ragard  to  the  handling  of  Government 
proparty.  procurement  of  Government  sup- 
pllea.  and  aatablishment  of  General  Services 
Adm  inlstratlon. 

State    Depcu-tment    Organization 

(Public  Law  73.    Approved  Biay  26.  1949) 

The  reorganization  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment provided  for  In  this  legislation  carries 
out  recommendations  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

Executive  Pay  BUI 
(Public  Law  359.    Approved  October  15.  1949) 

Salary  increases  granted  beads  and  assist- 
ant heads  of  departments  and  agencies  in 
this  legislation  are  in  general  compliance 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commiaalon. 


federal  BmploTees'  Claaslficatton  Act 

Revision 

(Public  Law  429.    Approved  October  28,  IMS) 

The  legislation  revised  the  Classification 
Act  granting  salary  Increases  to  classified 
employees,  suppleaaentlng  ttoe  oost-of-Ilving 
Increaae  for  OovcraaMnt  aanpioyaaa  granted 
In  the 


Postal  Pay  Ralaa 
(Public  Law  428.    Approved  October  38, 1MB) 
Introduced  by  a  bipartisan  group,  this  le^- 
Islation   grants    postal    employees   a   salary 
Increase.  .    ^ 

Hoii^in^  and  community  facilities 

Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1949 

(PubUc  Law  SI.    Approved  March  30.  1940) 

This  legislation  continues  the  Rent  Act  of 

the  Eightieth  and  prior  Coograaaaa  with  an 

added  provision  for  local  decontrol. 

Housing  Act  of  1949 
(PubUc  Law  171.  Approved  July  IS.  1M9) 
Introduced  by  11  members  of  each  party, 
this  legislation  is  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  at  a  biparttMOi  group  tliat  has  worked 
through  several  past  aasslons  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive housing  law.  Construction  of 
810,000  low-rent  housing  units  in  the  next 
6  years  is  authorized.  Federal  aid  Is  pro- 
vHled  for  slum  clearance  and  for  construc- 
tion of  farm  d»-elllngs. 

Alaska  Housing  Act 
(Public  Law  52.    Approved  April  23.  1940) 

The  legislation  raises  the  dollar  c^lings  on 
mortgage  loans  on  housing  In  Alaska  and 
provide  a  secoiKlary  market  for  securltlea. 

Alaska  Public  Works  Act 
(Public  Law  264.    Approved  August  24.  1949) 

Exfjendlture  of  670.000.000  is  authorized  lor 
a  public- works  program  in  Alaska  for  schools, 
hospitals,  sewers,  wharfs,  docks,  etc. 

Advance  Planning  of  Public  Works 
(Public  Law  352.  Approved  October  IS.  1949) 
This  legislation.  IntrodiKed  by  a  bipartisan 
group.  Is  a  renewal  of  a  similar  program  au- 
thorized In  1944  and  carries  on  through  Oc- 
tober 13.  1951.  AppropriaUon  of  $100,000,- 
000  Is  authorized  for  loans  and  grants  to 
States  and  other  non-Federal  public  agen- 
cies to  undertake  advance  planning  of  pub- 
lic works. 

International  affairs 

Continuation  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act 

of  1948 
(Public  Law  47.     Approved   AprU   19.   1949) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  renewed  author- 
ization for  EGA  in  eubstanti.illy  the  same 
form  as  the  original  authorization  which  was 
enacted  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  under  bi- 
partisan leadership. 

Extension   of   Reciprocal  Trade   Agreements 
Act 

(Public  Law  307.     Approved  September  26. 
1M9) 

Extension  of  reciprocal  agreements  In  the 
Elighty-flrst  Congress  continued  a  program 
that  has  been  in  existence  since  1934.  The 
Eighty-flrst  Congress  voted  down  a  Repub- 
lican-sponsored amendment  which  would 
have  directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to  set 
the  rate  of  duty  below  which  the  United 
States  could  not  go  in  trade  negotiation 
without  endangering  American  Industry. 
This  amendment,  which  was  added  to  the  bill 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  a  year,  required  the  President 
to  explain  his  action  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people  whenever  he  Ignored  the  findings 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  This  provision, 
which  offered  a  reasonable  safeguard  to 
American  industry  against  the  corapetition 
of  cheap  foreign  labor,  was  defeated  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  restrictive  legislation  although  the 
only  possible  restriction  under  the  amend- 
ment was  that  Imposed  by  public  opinion. 


ftellef  of  Palestine  Ttef\tgees 
(Public  Law  25      Approved  Muck  M.  W^} 
This  legislation  aurhorlaes  a  i^wdM  «oo> 
tnbutlon  of  $1«,<WMW  to  the  United  NaUoma 
for  tbe  relief  at  Paiaattna  tvtvgoaa. 

Institute  of  Inter-AxaarteoiASUri  Continued 
(Public  Law  283.  Approved  September  g, 
19««) 
The  Eightieth  Oongreas  merged  two  Oov- 
ernnient  corporationt  to  form  the  Instlttrte 
with  a  charter  for  S  jwars.  "Hie  Eghty-flrst 
CVnxgreaa  «Ktextds  tbe  life  of  the  charter  for 
6  years  and  authorizes  an  appro{»1atlan. 

North  Atlantic  Pact 
(Ratified  by  Senate  July  21,  19M> 
The  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  ratified  by 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  to  fulfill  part  of 
the  ]KX)mlse  exprensed  tn  the  Vandenbecg 
resolution  adopted  In  the  EifthttcUk  Cm- 
grwaa.  Hm  pact  was  ratified  with  amaig  M> 
p.vtisan  a«|i|iart. 

IntorMttlonal  Wheat  Agreement 
(Ratlflod  by  Senata  June  IS,  IMO) 
The  International  wheat  pact,  Qnanimous- 
ly  deferred  In  the  Porelgn  BelattoBB  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Eightieth  Congreas.  was  MtMMktA 
by  the  Bigiaty-first  Oongreaa,  and  tte  Oov- 
emment  was  authorized  to  pay  a  sultsidy 
necessary  to  encourage  the  export  of  168.- 
000.000  {msheto'^of  wheat  for  each  of  th« 
nf  xt  5  years  The  Congress  later  authorteed 
ComnKxllty  Credit,  Corporation  to  carry  mit 
operattcms  to  fulfill  United  States  commit- 
ments under  the  agreement  (Public  Law 
421,  approved  October  27.  1M9). 

Military  Assistanoe  Program 
(Public  Law  329.    Approved  October  6.  1949) 

The  President's  program  ft»r  military  as- 
sistance was  completely  rewTltt«i  in  tha 
Congress  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  working  under  Repub- 
lican leadership.  The  blank -check  authority 
sought  by  the  Pre&talent  to  send  arms  any- 
where In  the  world  vrlthout  specific  consent 
of  Congress  was  turned  down.  A  program 
was  authorized-  continuing  certain  existing 
military  programs  and  limiting  military  as- 
sistance to  the  signatories  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact.  A  Republican -sponsored  amend- 
ment was  adopted  on  the  floor  to  relate  tha 
expenditures  of  funds  to  Integrated  pro« 
grams  submitted  by  the  I>efense  Conunittea 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Security  Council  and 
approved  by  the  President. 

Labor 
Minimum  Wage  Increaae 
(Public  Law  393.  Approved  October  36,  1949) 
This  legislation,  offered  by  a  large  bipar- 
tisan group.  Increases  the  xninimum  wage  to 
75  cents  on  hour.  The  law  does  not  follow 
the  President's  recommendation  for  greatly 
extended  coverage.  The  new  law  clarlflos 
that  status  of  retail-store  employees  and 
others  where  administrative  decisions  were 
overriding  congressional  intent. 

Overtime  on  Overtime 
(Public  Law  177.  Approved  July  30.  1949) 
L^lslatlon  was  enacted  by  the  Congreas 
to  clfcTlfy  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  The  law  is  retroactive 
and  results  from  claims  filed  by  employeea 
and  pending  in  the  court. 

National  defense 
National  Security  Act  Amendmenta  of  1949 
(Public  Law  216.  Approved  Atigust  10.  1049) 
These  amendments  follow  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  to  revise  tha 
action  taken  by  the  Slghtleth  Congreaa  to- 
ward unifying  the  armed  servlcea.  The  law 
passed  In  the  Eightieth  Cfjngreaa.  to  which 
these  amendments  are  offered,  was  the  first 
unification  legislation  enacted  although  all 
previous  Congresses  since  Pearl  Harbor  bad 
voiced  the  need  for  unification. 
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Under  SecretAry  of  DefenM 
(Public  Law  38.   Approved  AprU  2.  1M9) 
Following  the  Hoover  CommlMion  recom- 
mendations, xhtM  law  reTlaea  the  unlflcauon 
law   enacted   by   the  Klgbtleth  Congreaa  to 
create  thla  new  position. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1M9 
(Public  Law  110.  Approved  June  ao.  1»49) 
The  Xlghvy-flrst  Congress  revised  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Agency  which  was  es- 
tsbllshed  under  the  terms  of  the  Unification 
Act  of  1»47.  enacted  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 


Mllltary  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
(PubUc  Law  351.  Approved  October  13.  1919) 
Hm  Sighty-flrst  Congress  rcrlacd  the  mili- 
tary-pay schedule  o^  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Hoover  Commission  ••- 
UNI«h«d  In  Um  Bghtleth  Congress. 

Loof-Raiif*  proving  Ground  for  Oulded 
lilsslles 

(Public  Law  60.    Approved  May  11.  1949) 

This  leglslstlon  authcn-lzed  expenditure  of 
•75.000.000  for  construction  of  Instsllatlons 
necessary  for  development  of  an  existing  pro- 
gram. 

Land-Based  Air  Warning  System  (Radar) 
(Public  Law  30.     Approved  iiartto.  90.  1919) 

Continuing  a  long-range  prognuB  for  ade- 
quate national  defense,  this  legislation  au- 
thorises the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  to 
eatsbllsh  land -based  air  warning  and  control 
Installations  and  facilities  and  authorizes 
expenditure  of  •85.500.000. 

Unitary  Wind  Tunnel  Plan  and  Air  Engineer- 
ing DeyaiopHKnt  Caatm 
(Public  Law  415.  Apfvovad  October  37. 1949) 
This  legislation  enlarges  the  present  pro- 
gram of  national  preparedness  by  suthorls- 
Ing  construction  of  experimental  and  test- 
ing facilities  in  the  field  of  transonic  and 
supersonic  aeronautics. 

Social  welfare 

Hospltsl   Survey  and   Construction   Amend- 
ments of  1949 

(Public  Law  380.    Approved  October  25.  1940) 

This  act,  introdiiced  by  two  Members  of 
each  party,  extends  an  existing  program  from 
1951  to  1955.  increases  the  annual  author- 
ization of  expwidltme  of  •150.000.000.  and 
Increases  the  9udmtd  share  of  expenditure 
from  one-third  to  a  maximum  of  06*3  per- 
cent. 

President's  Conunlaslon  on  Nstlonal  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week 

(Public  Law  162.    Approvwl  July  11.  1949) 
8«T«nty-flve   thousand  dollars  Is  suthor- 
laed   for   the   expenses   of   this  Commission 
which  promotes  nstlonsl  Interest  In  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  persons. 

Trmnrportation  and  communication 

Post  OSm  BsMsrcb  Program 

(Public  Law  231.    Approved  August  16.  1949) 

Tbia  legislation  provides  for  rsssach  on 
•qutpmsnt  used  by  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment and  complies  with  recommendations 
found  in  the  task-force  report  submitted  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Orgsnlsatlon  of 
the  Bsecutive  Branch 

OutlUauaUon  of  Maritime  Commission  Au- 
TO    Sell.    Chsrter,    and    Operate 


(PttbUe  Law  147.     Approved  June  29.  1948) 
The  legialation  grsnu  extension   to   1950 
of   law  extended  In  the  Eightieth  Congress 
and  prior  Congresses. 

VeteranM 

Disabled  Veterans'  Special  Housing 

(Public   Law    286.     Approved  September   7, 

1940) 

BqpMkda  coverage  of  Public  Law  702  of 

BIgbtletb  Congrcaa.  authorising  up  to  •10.000 


for  specially  adapted  hotising  to  additional 
groups  of  veterans  with  serious  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Omnibus  Disabled  Veterans'  Benefit  Act 
(Public  Law  339.    Approved  October  10.  1949) 

Amending  existing  law.  this  act  Increases 
compensation  for  World  Wsr  I  presumptive 
service-connected  cases,  provides  minimum 
ratings  for  ser%-ice-connected  arrested  tuber- 
culosis. Increases  certain  disability  and 
death  compensation  rates,  liberalizes  re- 
quirement for  dependency  allowances,  and 
redefines  "line  of  duty'  and  "willful  mis- 
conduct." 


Addreti  of  Hod.  George  W.  Malooe,  of 
NeTsda,  at  the  Annual  Republican 
G>Df erence  of  1 1  Western  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NWAOs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislatirx  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  which  I  delivered  to  the 
annual  Republican  conference  of  the  11 
western  States  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
June  10.  1949. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

I  hsve  flown  3.000  miles  to  be  with  you  to- 
day because  I  still  hsve  a  firm  conviction 
that  there  Is  a  lot  of  red  blood  left  in  the 
Republican  Party — and  that  a  good  share 
of  It  is  w*st  of  the  Rocky  Mountslns. 

DKnum  peocsAM 
It  Is  also  my  firm  conviction  thst  s  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  waiting 
and  hoping  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
come  up  with  a  definite  program  that  makes 
sense,  snd  that  your  western  conference 
might  kindle  a  spark  that  would  sweep  acroae 
the  country  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

SmBMATTTZ  nOiCirLMM — NOT  CSMT 

roixowns 

This  csnnot  be  done  by  s  simple  endorse- 
ment of  s  Republican  policy  which  baa  var- 
ied only  slightly  from  the  Democratic  plat- 
form fT   15  years. 

It  is  useless  to  hold  these  reglonsl  meetings 
If  we  are  to  continue  as  camp  followers  and 
"me-ijoers"  of  an  administration  program 
that  has  as  its  only  ultlmste  objective  the 
dissipation  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Statee.  and  the  division  of  our  markets  with 
the  foreign  cotm tries  of  the  world  st  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Jobe  of  the  workingman  of 
America. 

We  must  formulste  affirmative  principles 
which  are  sound  and  stop  our  almost  Inde- 
cent hsste  to  grab  and  call  our  own  any 
policy  announced  by  the  administration 
which  Initiates  s  new  line  of  spproprlatlona 
from  the  United  Ststes  Treasury  and  be- 
lieves that  the  cure  for  every  problem  either 
national  or  international  is  in  simply  mak- 
ing up  the  deficit,  called  picking  up  the 
check,  and  for  an  administration  policy  that 
was  obviously  wrong  to  start  with. 

TMZ  mxrAMTtBAM  rOUCT   M  TTH 

There  can  be  no  blpartlaan  foreign  policy, 
first,  until  there  Is  a  foreign  policy  that  stops 
at  ths  water's  edge  and  that  does  not  de- 
fiend  upon  the  deliberate  dissipation  of 
American    wealth   and    the   division   of   the 


markets  of  this  Nstlon  with  the  nations  or 
the  world,  snd  since  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson.  has  said:  "It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble any  longer  to  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  economic  affairs  and  political 
affairs — each  complements  and  supplements 
the  other.  They  must  be  combined  in  a 
single  unified  and  rounded  policy." 

Wlllard  L.  Thorp.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  was  for  the  first  time  very  definite  in 
testifying  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  support  of  the  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  when 
on  January  24  of  this  year  he  said: 

"The  European  recovery  program — BCar- 
shall  plan  or  ECA — extends  immediate  as- 
slstance  on  a  short-term  basis  to  put  the 
European  countries  back  on  their  feet. 

"The  trade-agreemenu  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  over-all  program  for 
world  economic  recovery. 

"The  International  Trade  Organization, 
upon  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action,  provides  a  long-term 
mechanism — each  part  of  this  program  is 
Important.  Each  contributes  to  an  effective 
and  consistent  whole." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the 
administration  spokesmen  that  there  posi- 
tively csnnot  be  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
without  extending  It  to  national  economic 
affairs.  In  which  case  the  RepuMlcan  Party 
aimply  becomes  a  camp  follow  r  and  there 
would  be  no  need  whatsoever  for  a  two-party 
system  if  all  were  agreed  on  national  and  in- 
ternational policy. 

The  administration  has  for  the  first  time, 
admitted  that  the  three-part  free-trade  pro- 
gram la  all  one  great  plan — again  quoting 
Mr.  Thorp,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
"each  contributes  to  an  effective  and  con- 
sistent whole."  Up  to  this  time  each  part 
of  the  program  was  held  up  to  be  a  great 
emergency  in  Its  own  right. 

CITT-LOANS — rmil   TRADE — TTO 

The  administration's  combined  national 
and  IntematlonaJ  policy  consists  of  a  three- 
part  free-trade  program  which  Is  slowly  but 
su.-ely  pulling  the  Jobs  out  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  American  worklngmen  and  driving 
American  Industry  to  the  wall,  to  open  com- 
petition with  the  low-cost  and  slave  labor  of 
the  world. 

The  first  step  of  the  three-part  permanent 
free-trade  program  makes  up  the  16  European 
nations  trade  balance  deficits  In  caah  each 
year,  started  with  random  gift-loans  Includ- 
ing UNRRA— and  then  the  aS.TSO.OOO.OOO  to 
England  In  1946 — and  Including  the  •H.OOO.- 
000.000  4-year  program  first  labeled  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  currently  known  as  the  ECA — 
and  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  now  sug- 
gested global  recovery  program— our  chief 
export  Is  cash. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  gift- 
loaned  •34.000.000.000  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  plus  the  •17.000,000.000  pledged  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  making  a  total  of  ^4 1.000.- 
000.000  since  World  War  II  ended. 

The  second  step  was  Inaugurated  through 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  under  which 
the  StaU  Department  has  adopted  a  selective 
free-trade  principle — and  which  Is  to  be  ex- 
tended 3  years  st  this  session  of  Congrese — 
on  the  theory  that  the  more  they  divide  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  less  their  trade- 
balance  deficits  win  be  each  year. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreemenu  Act  has  t>een 
labeled  reciprocal  trade,  yet  that  phrase  does 
not  occtir  in  the  1934  act— It  U  simply  a  catch 
phrase  to  sell  free  trade  under  a  more  ap- 
pealing name.  It  is  scheduled  to  come  before 
the  Congress  tar  a  3-year  extension  period. 

The  third  and  final  step  of  this  very 
cleverly  designed  three-phase  free -trade  pro- 
gram is  the  International  Trade  Organlaa- 
tion.  Including  58  nations,  each  with  one 
vote — we  would  have  the  same  vote  as  ffiam 
tot  example — declt^ned  to  make  permanent 
the  selective  free-trade  prlnc:p  es  adopted  b/ 
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the  State  Department  under  the  1934  Trade 
Agreemenu  Act.  They  will  then  become  the 
settled  policies  of  this  Nation. 

Each  nation  aaslgns  its  tariff  or  Import 
fee-making  power  to  the  International  Trade 
OrganlEation.  Thiey  will  meet  at  least  once 
each  year  and  divide  the  remaining  produc- 
tion and  markets  of  the  wcu-ld  among  the 
58  nations  ultimately  upon  a  basis  of  popu- 
lation, thus  leveling  the  living  standards  of 
the  world 

THE    HANDWaiTING    ON    THE    WAU. 

Every  newspaper  reader  and  radio  listener 
knows  that  the  values  on  the  New  York  stock 
market  are  falling  day  by  day.  The  loss  to 
the  American  investor  totals  something  like 
•4.000.000.000  since  May  18. 

The  American  investor  has  seen  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall — he  can  see  a  terrible 
economic  collapse  In  the  United  States  unless 
the  administration  policies  are  reversed. 

COVTRNMENTAL    TNTEGRrTT 

One  of  the  great  frailties  in  any  trade 
agreement  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  gov- 
ernmental Integrity  outside  the  United 
States.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
they  consistently  repudiate  their  debts  and 
their  currencies.  This  has  happened  time 
and  time  again  In  the  past.  The  American 
people  now  face  the  danger  of  it  happening 
all  over  again  in  the  next  few  months. 

CORKENCT    MANIPtaATION — DISHONEST    TRADE 
ADVANTAGE 

The  British  Government  is  at  this  moment 
debating  whether  to  devaluate  the  pound 
sterling.  The  day  that  Britain  devalues  her 
pound  the  whole  sterling  block  of  nations 
devalue  their  currency.  The  purpose  of  this 
on  the  part  of  the  British  would  be  to  In- 
crease her  trade  In  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  other  sterling  countries  would 
be  to  Increase  their  trade  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  sip  pie  thing.  A  British 
woolen  sock  which  must  sell  for  93  In  the 
United  States  today  with  the  pound  valued 
at  •4.03,  to  give  the  British  manufacturer  a 
good  profit  wotild  sell  for  only  •2.25  If  the 
British  pound  here  were  devalued  25  per- 
cent, and  come  In  under  any  trade  agree- 
ments thus  far  made. 

This  means  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  either  have  to  cut  his  cost  of 
doing  business  or  go  out  of  business.  Where 
can  he  cut  that  cost?  That  is  the  point — 
labcv  takes  the  major  cut.  The  only  place 
that  producers  could  make  a  sutMtantlal  cut 
in  cost  today  would  be  In  the  wages  In  their 
pay  rolls,  meaning  a  direct  and  substantial 
lowering  of  the  American  living  standards. 

It  is  Impoeslble  to  make  effective  trade 
agreements  with  a  nation  that  manipulates 
its  currency  for  trade  advantage,  since  any 
such  trade  agreement  can  be  Immediately 
nullified  through  a  change  in  the  price  of 
their  currency — and  England.  Including  the 
68  nations  and  entitles  of  the  sterling  bloc 
area,  is  notorious  for  such  manipulations  as 
are  France.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands — 
such  manipulations  are  a  form  of  piracy— 
automatically  making  all  prior  trade  agree- 
ments ineffective. 

If  the  admlnutratlon  is  successful  through 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  three-part 
"free-trade"  program  Including  the  8-year 
extension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreemenu  Act 
and  the  Senate  approval  of  the  International 
Trade  OrganUatlon— the  Truman  depression 
will  break  all  recordt. 

Another  result  of  this  debasing  of  cur- 
rency or  trade  advantage  is  that  you  have 
a  solid  block  of  nations  doing  business  to- 
gether and  invading  the  American  market. 
On  the  ouUide.  stands  the  United  States. 
Russia  and  lU  satellite  nations  are  within 
the  Iron  curtain — and  Spain  and  maybe  Por- 
tugal will  be  isolated  under  the  present  ad- 
minUtraUon's  system.  The  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  agi**"**  this  Nation  in  a  trade  war 


that   can   only   result   in    the   wrecking   of 
American  economy. 

TWO  SPHERBB  or  nfFLUKltlJS — toUTAST  AND 

■cxmoMSC 

The  world  is  being  divided  into  two  spheres 
of  mUitary  influence — the  United  States  and 
Russia;  our  sphere  of  influence  is  further 
being  divided  into  two  economic  ^heres — 
the  sterling  bloc  including  58  nations  and 
entities  extending  around  the  world — and  the 
dollar  area  confined  technically  to  the  United 
States  proper.  The  economic  spheres  may 
prove  more  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety 
than  the  military  spheres. 

EtntCTPX  TO  INVADE  AMESKIAN  MAXKETB 

The  propaganda  on  the  Marshall  plan  was 
that  we  were  developing  markeU  for  Amer- 
ican producU.  The  talk  has  now  changed 
to  not  only  making  Europe  self-sufficient  but 
encouraging  an  increase  in  her  ImporU  into 
the  American  market. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Director  of  the  ECA,  has 
recently  said  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  American  Magazine, 
"Merely  to  become  self-supporting,  western 
EMrope  mtifit  have  a  further  Increase  of  at 
least  25  percent  in  Industrial  production,  30 
percent  in  agricultural  output,  and  65  per- 
cent In  exporU  to  the  ouuide  world.  A 
tough  assignment,  but  it  can  be  done.  In 
fact  it  must  be  done." 

He  further  says  in  the  same  article,  "An- 
other way  Exiropeans  can  Increase  their  sales 
to  us  Is  by  letting  us  see  exactly  what  they 
do  offer.  Perhaps  a  fair  train  touring  the 
country  with  displays  of  European  merchan- 
dise and  taking  oraers  from  wholesalers  and 
depsirtment  stores  would  help." 

NATIONAL  sEcrmrrr — taxable  pkopkrtt — 

EMPLOTMKNT 

Our  national  security  makes  it  mandatory 
to  malnuin  our  position  in  the  mining,  fuels, 
agriculttiral.  and  industrial  fields — and  the 
necessity  for  employment  and  taxable  prop- 
erty to  maintain  our  national  income  is  im- 
perative. 

This  position  can  only  be  maintained 
through  a  flexible  Import  fee  method  adjust- 
able by  the  Tariff  Commission  or  Foreign 
Trade  Authority  to  correctly  represent  the 
differential  of  cost  of  production  mostly  due 
to  the  difference  in  wage-living  standards 
between  this  country  and  the  foreign  com- 
petitive nations. 

Our  mines  are  closing  down — our  agricul- 
tural production  is  being  held  up  through 
subsidies — and  already  petroleum  ImporU 
have  doubled,  resulting  In  curtailing  domes- 
tic production  and  development — so  neces- 
sary In  the  event  of  another  war — and  so  im- 
portant in  the  economic  life  of  this  Nation, 
Including  emplojrment  and  taxable  property. 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN     AND     FREX     TRADE 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  some  observations 
on  foreign  trade  that  are  as  sound  today  as 
when  they  were  made.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  said.  In  effect,  on  one  occasion 
when  the  matter  of  Import  feee  Terstis  the 
free-trade  principle  was  under  discussion 
that  "when  we  buy  goods  within  our  country 
we  have  both  the  money  and  the  goods; 
when  we  buy  goods  from  foreign  countries 
we  have  the  goods  and  they  have  the  money." 

Were  he  alive  today  he  probably  would  add 
that  when  we  give  money  to  foreign  govern- 
ments to  buy  goods  in  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  we  have  neither  the  money 
new  the  goods,  but  probably  a  good  measure 
of  hate  for  our  Industry  and  ability  that  put 
us  in  so  favorable  a  position. 

The  Lincoln  principle  Is  still  sound  and 
we  must  not  confuse  the  assistance  we  are 
rendering  other  natioiu  with  any  proAt  that 
we  might  secure  for  ourselves. 


to  wredt  the  American  ecooonay.  We  already 
have  an  Instance  of  it.  Several  months  agoi. 
I  warned  the  United  States  Senate  about  free 
trade  and  lU  effect  on  copper.  Now  It  has 
already  ha{^>ened.  Hie  American  copper  In- 
dustry Is  practically  shut  down  and  wbo  Ina 
benefited.  The  Independent  KJpfm  oot 
panles  are  wiped  out— copper  turn  oona  Is 
from  abroad  and  the  American  workmen  are 
out  of  work  and  looking  for  Jobs.  Copper  is 
simply  an  example  of  what  Is  to  come  In 
hundreds  of  other  industrtes.  While  I  was 
successful  in  cutting  the  pr(^>oeed  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  free  trade  on  copper  to  1 
year  on  the  Senate  floor — the  administration 
insisted  upon  extending  It  for  1  year,  and 
the  damage  is  done. 

tNSmiOtTS    POLXCIKS 

These  policies  are  like  pc^io  to  the  human 
being.  You  cannot  see  the  thing  in  the  air 
or  the  sky.  But  suddenly  it  strikes  your 
child.  He  is  a  polio  victim.  Now  our  whole 
industrial  economy  is  threatened  by  an 
economic  polio.  It  seeps  in  from  across  the 
seas — the  proposals  and  policies  come  from 
foreign  low-standard-of -living  countrlee — 
and  simply  adds  up  to  dividing  the  American 
wealth  and  markets  with  the  nations  of  tha 
world  under  the  guise  of  preventing  war. 

Soon,  If  these  policies  are  not  curbed,  you 
are  going  to  find  other  industries  shut  down, 
or  severely  curtailed.  Just  as  the  copper  In- 
dustry was  shut  down — Jtist  as  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  oil  Industry,  the  precision-in- 
strument industry  and  hundreds  of  other 
American  Industries  are  now  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  administration's  free-trade 
policies. 

And  the  administration  meanwhile  pro- 
poses  to  gtuu-antee  American  investors 
against  loss  If  they  will  erect  their  factories 
In  foreign  lands.  That  Is  the  "bold  new  pro- 
gram"— to  shift  American  Jobs  to  fCH«ign 
sou. 

"The  bold  new  program."  proposing  as  It 
does,  to  only  guarantee  the  Investmenu  of 
our  IndustrialisU  who  build  factories  and 
mines  in  foreign  countries  to  serve  the  mar- 
keU  In  such  arean — and  through  the  free- 
trade  program,  utiliaing  the  low-cost  for- 
eign labor — propoees  to  displace  American 
Jobs. 

Does  this  mean,  the  American  citlaen  one 
of  these  days  will  have  to  face  the  choice 
of  moTlhg  to  Britain  to  make  stockinga,  to 
Csechoslovakla  to  make  shoes,  or  to  nance 
to  raise  wheat — or  stay  in  America  and  live 
upon  the  charity  of  his  fellow  men.  But 
that  day  Is  coming  if  these  policies  are  not 
changed. 

It  is  the  greatest  hoax  ever  perpetrated 
upon  the  worklngmen  of  America  and  is  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  three-part  free-trad* 
program  which  has  started  the  Nation  on 
the  downward  economic  cycle. 

rORTT-ONX    BILLION    DOLLARS — SO    PERCENT    OW 
UNTrXO  STATRl  ARXA 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  has  gift- 
loaned  •34.000.000.000  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  plus  the  •17,000.000.000  pledged  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  making  a  total  of  •41.000.- 
000,000  since  World  II  ended. 

Forty-one  billion  dollars  U  •6,000,000.000 
more  than  the  combined  asseesed  valuation 
of  the  11  Western  SUtes,  including  California. 
Oregon,  and  Washington — and  the  14  South* 
em  SUtes,  Including  Texas— and  accounu 
for  approximately  60  percent  of  the  area  of 
the  United  States.  At  this  rate  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  business  in  a  very  short 
time. 

ORCATBRT  BOOWOMIC  nTSHINQ  AROT7MS 


COTPER    MERRLT    AN    EXASfPLB 

X  am  not  trying  to  get  a  scars  headline 
by  warning  you  tiuit  these  policies  arc  going 


An  observer  of  the  actions  and  maneuvers 
of  the  principal  beneficiary  nations  under 
the  ECA— the  M:ar8hall  plan — and  the  effecU 
of  the  trade  agreements — can  lead  to  only 
one  eoocltision — that  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  Ls  getting  the  greatest  economic 
pushing  around  that  any  major  nation  ever 
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received  in  2.000  years  of  recorded  history, 
and  paying  the  bill  ourselves. 

STOCK  MAIKKT  A  BAKOMnXB 

The  stock  market  Is  simply  g  barometer 
of  the  business  pulse  of  the  United  States. 
On  Monday,  June  6.  the  loss  In  depreclsted 
stocks  totalad  •l.OOO.OOO.DCO.  A  S-year  low 
was  rsacbed  on  that  day. 

Th«  Aaaoclated  Press  reported  that  Its 
•T«nice  price  on  60  top  stocks  had  dropped 
to  8Q80 — the  lowest  average  price  for  a  2- 
year  period.  They  rlso  reported  that  Mon- 
day's loM  raised  the  total  losses  on  sll  stccks 
to  •4.COO.0OO.0O0  since  May  16  of  thu  year— 
In  less  than  30  days. 

At  no  time  In  Its  history  has  the  Repub- 
lican Party  faced  s  greater  challenge  than 
today.  There  never  was  a  greater  opportu- 
nity for  a  clear-cut  ..tatem?nt  of  principles. 

TMK    alrtJBUCAN    PA«TT    AND    ADMIN I3T«ATI0?I 
POUCIKS 

The  administration  has  no  de&nlt*  na- 
tSteal  and  international  policies  as  such,  but 
has  adopted  the  hvbrld.  three-part  proposal 
that  polnu  to  a  one-world  government  In 
which  American  principles  will  be  entirely 
missing,  and  with  an  average  standard  of 
living  th.-oughout  the  world  which  can  only 
result  in  a  substantial  lowering  of  our  own. 

We  can  blindly  fall  In  with  that  so-called 
policy;  lose  our  own  identity  at  once,  and 
become  otpartlaan  pawtu  to  an  admlnutra- 
tton  which  U  taking  lU  pattern  from  Europe. 
Or  we  can  clarU'y  our  principles  at  ones  and 
stop  tlM  rtalng  tide  of  world  economic  social- 
on  otir  own  shorss. 


AM    AStSaiCAN    PO!.ICT 

The  problem  is  not  so  dUBcult  and  com- 
pllcsted  as  the  administration's  propaganda 
machine  would  bave  us  believe.  It  csn  be 
approached  through  a  workable  American 
policy,  which  will  protect  our  economy  both 
on  the  domestic  and  foreign  front. 

As  I  sec  It.  thU  American  policy  must 
Include: 

NATIONAI.  POLICY 

1.  A  flexible  Import-fee  system  to  main- 
tain our  high  standard  of  living  while  we 
help  other  nations  to  raise  their  own  Such 
a  syaMm  is  the  only  logical  substitute  for  the 
•diBlalstration's  three-part  free-trade  pro- 
gram, which  glvaa  Ar.>erlcan  worklngmen  the 
lip  service  of  promised  labor  legislation,  and 
then  plunges  them  Into  direct  competition 
with  the  low-wage  living  standard  slave  labor 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

1  will  offer  the  flexible  Import-fee  bill 
which  I  have  already  Introduced,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  1934  Trade  Ai^reements  Act- 
when  that  act  comas  before  the  Senate  for 
the  3-year  extension.  Under  the  flexible 
lmp(»t  fee  the  peril  point  automatically  be- 
coraaa  the  tariff  or  Import  fee. 

2  The  adoption  of  the  parity  principle  for 
the  raw-materials  production. 

3  The  rebuilding  of  our  national  defense 
organisation  to  the  point  that  It  can  protect 
us  against  any  overt  gesture  from  govern- 
mental systems  that  seek  to  penetrate  either 
our  territory  or  those  whose  Integrity  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  ultimate  peace  and  aafety. 
Such  a  defense  organization  should  be  spear- 
h— Ciwi  by  an  air  corps  prepared  to  keep  any 
poaalble  enemy  grounded  In  any  emergency. 

IHTSaNATIONAL   POUCT 

I.  An  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  embrace  all  nations  In  Furope  and  Asia, 
wboa*  cooperation  and  Inte^ty  we  consider 
nsewsary  to  our  own  peace  and  safety.    Such 
a  aa— sure  would   be   a   continual    and   eX« 
fectlve    warning    to   all   emplre-mlnded    na- 
tions which  ml.iiht  seek  to  extend  their  gov- 
ernmental systems  Into  such  areas.  Just  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  served  as  a  warning 
to  the  European  emplre-mlnded  nations  for 
129  years  that  we  would  consider  any  effort 
to  extend  their  system  to  the  western  hemis- 
phere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
2    Feed  emergency -hungry  peoples  of  other 
oountnes.  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  with- 


out endangering  the  welfare  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  feed  all  of  the  hungry  people 
In  the  worltf.  since  In  some  areas  they  have 
been  hungry  for  2.000  years,  and  our  econ- 
omy could  not  stand  the  strain. 

3.  Lend  money  to  private  Industry  of  needy 
foreign  countries  on  a  business  besls.  This 
measure  could  be  handled  In  much  the  same 
way  that  RFC  loans  are  made  to  Industries 
that  need  emergency  rehabilitation  In  our 
own  country  through  the  World  Bank,  to 
gradually  build  up  their  standard  of  living 
to  Increase  efficiency  and  production. 

4.  Condition  any  further  assistance  to 
Europe  .tpon — 

(a)  Complete  free  convertibility  of  the 
currencies  with  the  dollar. 

lb)  A  United  States  of  Europe.  Including 
Germany,  without  trade  restrictions  of  any 
kind  between  them. 

(c)  Equal  access  to  the  trade  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  subject  only  to  the  action 
of  such  Individual  nations. 

THS    aSPtTBLlCAN     PAXTT 

The  Republican  Party  mu.:t  offer  the  coun- 
try a  positive  program  to  protect  the  work- 
lngmen of  this  Nation,  while  we  are  assist- 
ing the  nations  of  the  world,  on  a  business 
basis,  to  raise  their  own  living  standards. 

This  could  be  a  long  pu'.l  since  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  countries  have  had  access  to  all  of 
the  raw  materials  now  available  to  us  for 
2.000  years  of  recorded  history  and  have  not 
perceptibly  raised  their  standard  of  living 
during  that  time — while  we  have  done  the 
Job  In  a  comparatively  few  generations. 

The  Republican  Party  has  traditionally 
been  the  protector  of  the  living  standards  of 
the  worklngmen  of  America  and  the  creator 
of  legitimate  employment  and  taxable  prop- 
erty In  the  Nation.  They  have  followed  the 
policy  of  keeping  a  floor  under  wages  through 
a  tariff  or  Import  fee  roughly  equal  to  the 
difference  In  living  standards — for  more  than 
80  years. 

I.NTBORrrT    OP    PtlVATX    INVnTMCMTS 

We  have  lived  off  of  our  fat  for  16  years — 
now  all  of  the  European  nations  are  In- 
cluded In  our  budget — the  President  has  now 
suggested  that  we  guarantee  foreign  business 
Investments. 

All  that  is  necessary  Is  for  such  foreign 
nations  to  turn  honest  and  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  private  investments  and  they  will 
not  need  gift-loans  from  our  country — busi- 
nessmen will  take  the  business  risk  In  any 
country  In  the  world,  but  they  cannot  take 
the  risk  of  s  nationalizing  or  conflacatlon  cl 
their  capital. 

I  sucsrest  that  this  1949  annual  11  Western 
States  Republican  conference  break  the  trail 
for  the  Nation. 

The  American  people  are  ready  for  an 
American  national  and  International  policy. 


Supreme  Court  Justices  Should  Be  Barred 
as  Character  Witnesses  in  Federal 
Courts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OP   NIW    YOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  re- 
cent editorial  comment  from  the  Ansonla 
(Conn.)  Sentinel,  the  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Dispatch,  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News, 
and  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
dealing  with  my  bill.  H.  R.  5671.  to  bar 
Supreme  Court  Justices  from  testifying 


as  character   witnesses   for   defendants 
charged    with    crime    in    our    Federal 
courts. 
The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  Ansonla  (Conn.)  Sentinel,  of  July 
18.  19491 

A   COCE.NT    ARGUMENT 

Representative  Kxatinc,  of  New  York,  who 
studied  law  at  Harvard  under  Felix  Frank- 
furter, cays  that  the  Nation  has  besn 
"shocked  by  the  Impropriety"  of  Supreme 
Cotirt  Justices  Frankfurter  and  Reed  appear- 
ing as  character  witnesses  In  the  perjury 
trial  of  Alger  Ulss. 

He  plans  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  forbid  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  from  being  character 
witnesses  In  court  cases. 

Kxatinc  makes  a  very  good  argument  in 
•  u.jport  of  his  point.  If  Htes  had  been  con- 
victed, he  says,  and  appealed  to  the  S  jpreme 
Court  for  redress,  both  Reed  and  Frankfur- 
ter would  naturally  be  expected  In  the  In- 
terest, of  Judicial  impartiality  to  disqualify 
themselves  frcm  reviewing  the  case  In  which 
they  themselves  had  appeared  as  witnesses. 

And  If  Prcnkfurter  and  Reed  can  put  them- 
eelves  Into  such  a  position,  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  all  nine  Justices  from  doing  the 
ssme  thing  or  even  from  being  forced  t)y 
subpena  to  do  the  same  thing  In  a  particular 
case.  All  nine  might  then  disqualify  them- 
selves and  in  effect  we  would  have  no  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  ends  of  Justice  would 
be  defeated. 

That  Is  a  very  cogent  argument.  Surely 
Justices  Frankfurter  and  Rsed  mtut  hara 
thought  of  It  before  they  appeared,  appar- 
ently of  their  own  volition  and  without  sub- 
pena. as  character  witnesses  for  Alger  Hiss. 
But  be  thst  as  It  may.  the  Implications  of  tha 
precedent  set  by  Justices  Frankfurter  and 
Reed  are  serious  enough  to  deserve  the  care- 
ful sttentlon  from  Congress. 

I  From  the  Union  City   (N.  J.)   Dispatch  of 

July  19.  19491 

tnOXTlD  *AM  JUSTICXS   AS  CHAKACTU    WrTNUSSS 

As  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  appear- 
ance of  two  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  char- 
acter witnesses  in  Federal  court.  New  York 
City,  at  the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss  for  perjury,  a 
bill  has  been  prepared  for  passage  by  Con- 
gress before  adjournment  that  would  prevent 
this  In  the  future.  When  Justices  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  Stanley  F.  Reed  appeared  to 
testify  to  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Hiss,  contro- 
versy was  set  off  in  Congress  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  members  of  the  highest  court  In 
taking  roles  as  character  witnesses. 

Representative  Kknncth  B.  Kxatino,  of 
New  York,  has  prepared  a  House  bill  that 
would  prohibit  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  testifying  as  to  the  character  of 
any  person  on  trial  in  any  court.  The  pro- 
posed law  would  not  go  Into  effect  until 
July  1.  1950.  Mr  Kkatinc  says,  so  that  counsel 
for  Mr.  Hiss  would  not  be  deprived  of  the 
testimony  of  the  same  two  Justices  If  they 
were  disposed  to  appear  again  at  the  second 
trial. 

The  bill  would  not  prevent  Supreme  Court 
Justices  from  appearing  as  witnesses  to  tes- 
tify to  facts  of  material  evidence  In  the 
courts  of  Justice.  Just  as  any  other  citizens 
might  do. 

We  think  that  this  is  a  good  bill  because 
It  would  prevent  members  of  our  Highest 
Court  from  having  to  disqualify  themselvea 
should  an  appeal  come  before  them  from  a 
case  In  which  they  had  appeared  In  the  low- 
er courts.  Suppose  five  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  testify  as  character 
witnesses  In  the  lower  court  and  the  defend- 
ant were  convicted,  and  later  appealed,  there 
would  not  be  a  majority  of  the  Court  to 
consider  the  case  after  five  character  wit- 
nesses had  disqualified  themselves.  Ttils 
would  be  an  unthinkable  situation,  and 
probably  never  would  occur  even  If  the  Keat- 
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tag  bill  does  not  become  law.  The  Impro- 
priety of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  becoming 
a  character  witness  prevented  such  action  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  up 
until  Justices  Frankfurter  and  Reed  shat- 
tered precedent. 

[Prom  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News  of 
July  21,  19491 

CHABacTca  wrrxcBSBa 

Before  It  adjourns  Congress  is  expected  to 
consider  a  bill  which,  prepared  by  Repre- 
sentative KzNNFrH  B.  KzATiMG,  Of  New  York, 
would  prohibit  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  testifying  as  character  witnesses 
in  any  court  trial.  This  bUl  should  receive 
favorable  support. 

The  legislation  comes  about  as  the  result 
of  the  unprecedented  appearance  of  two 
Supreme  Court  Justices  as  character  wit- 
nenes  in  Federal  court  in  New  York  at  the 
perjury  trial  of  Altrer  Hiss.  The  appearance 
there  of  Justices  Felix  Frankfurter  and  SUn- 
ley  F.  Reed  set  off  In  Congress  a  oontroversy 
as  to  the  propriety  of  members  of  the  na- 
tion s  hlgheat  cottrt  taking  the  roles  of  char- 
acter witnesses. 

Tlie  Keating  bill  would  prevent  Supreme 
Court  Justices  ttom  having  to  disqualify 
themselves  should  an  appeal  come  befora 
them  from  a  easeiln  which  they  bad  appeared 
in  the  lower  eomiu.  In  the  Hies  eaae  Frank- 
furter and  Reed  have  already  dlsqualWled 
themselves  In  the  event  the  case  should  even- 
tually   go    before    the    Supreme    Court    on 

I  From  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Times-Union  1 

BOOST  TO  KSSXWa  KLL 

The  American  Bar  Association  Is  Inquiring 
Into  the  propriety  of  Judges'  testifying  In  clvU 
and  criminal  law  cases.  While  no  names 
were  used  It  U  apparent  the  action  comes 
Irom  the  appoaruuce  of  two  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Justices  as  character  wit- 
nesses In  the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss. 

RlM  was  accused  of  perjury  for  denying 
that  as  a  State  Department  officer  he  jiassed 
state  papers  to  a  Communist  spy.  The  jury 
disagreed. 

Appearance  cf  the  two  Justices  shocked 
BepresenUtlve  Kknnpth  Kxatinc  Into  intro- 
dticlng  a  bUl  to  prohibit  such  conduct  by 
Judges.  He  has  mustered  considerable  sup- 
port for  his  bill.  Action  by  the  American 
bar  should  assist  In  Ita  passage. 


Resolutioni  Patted  at  Convention  of  North 
Dakota  Dairy  Indnstries  Association 
and  the  North  Dakota  American  Dairy 
Astociatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  AAKOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI'IED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17) .  1949 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

BBSOLtmONS  PASSED  AT  THS  CONVnTTION  OF 
THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  DADtT  INOtTSTHirS  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  THK  NOSTH  DAKOTA  AMXBICAW 
DAIXT  ASSOCIATION  IN  MINOT,  H.  OAK..  ON 
OCTOBES   10  AND   11,   1»4» 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
city  Of  Mlnot  and  tLe  association  of  com- 


merce for  their  cooperation  in  making  this 
convention  a  success  and  our  stay  in  lilnot 
pleasant. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
all  speakers  who  contributed  materially  to 
our  convention  by  giving  of  their  time  to 
that  those  of  us  in  attendance  could  obtain 
Information  of  value  to  our  Industry. 

We  wish  to  extend  pur  appreciation  to  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  for  the  active 
part  they  took  In  protecting  the  dairy  farm- 
ers and  consumers  during  the  congressional 
light  on  the  bill  to  legalize  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow  to  re- 
semble butter. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  creamery  supply 
men  for  the  refreshments  furnished  to  this 
convention  group  Sunday  evening,  October  9. 
We  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
entire  dairy  Industry  to  the  businessmen  of 
Jamestown  and  to  all  others  who  contributed 
so  freely  of  their  time  and  energy  to  make  the 
1M9  State  dairy  show  an  outstanding  success. 
It  Is  the  wish  of  this  convention  to  extend 
to  Marjorie  Bumham  our  deepest  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  her  brother. 

Whereas  a  questionnaire  submitted  to 
member  creameries  has  .hoa-n  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  In  favor  of  e.irly  clo*lni{  of 
cream  stations  and  creameries  Saturday 
afternoon: 

We  therefore  urge  that  a  deflntt*  Item  of 
our  association  program  In  ttie  coming  year 
be  a  campaign  pressing  tovani  wmttk  obliga- 
tory closing,  with  tha  sugftsMi  taturtfay 
closing  hour  at  3  p.  m. 

We  suggest  this  resolution  be  submitted 
to  the  legislative  committee  with  request 
that  this  committee  submit  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Dairy  Indtis- 
tnes  Association  In  1950  for  approval  a  plan 
to  implsment  the  mandstory  closing  of 
cresm  stations  and  creameries  at  an  early 
hour  on  Saturday. 


Effect  of  Extension  of  Free-Trade  A.grtt- 
mect  on  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
relative  to  the  effect  of  the  extension  of 
the  free-trade  agreement  on  copper 
brought  about  through  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  extended. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  fabricating  brass  and  copper 
Industry  have  testified  against  the  tariff 
or  import  fee  on  copper  that  would  make 
up  the  differential  of  cost  between  the 
wage-living  standard  in  this  country  and 
that  of  our  foreign  competitors,  and 
have  stated  that  they  do  not  want  a  tar- 
iff on  their  products. 

Quoting  Mr.  Roger  Eliot  Gay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bristol  Brass  Corp..  580 
Broad  Street,  Bristol,  Corm.: 

I  dont  care  about  an  Import  fee  on  our 
products,  sir.  I  do  not  ask  a  tariff  on  brass 
products. 

Further  quoting  Mr.  Gay,  in  answer 
to  a  question  that  fabricators  have  asked 
for  tariffs  and  import  fees  on  tbeir 
goods: 

Sure,  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  don't  agree 
with  that  philosophy.    If  I  cannot  make  and 


sell   a   better  product   than   anytxKly   from 
abroad  can,  I  wiU  get  out  of  business. 

Quoting  Mr.  Gay  further: 

I  appear  here  representing  our  company 
(Bristol  Brass  Corp.).  I  believe  also  I  rep- 
resent tile  feeling  of  the  entire  brsss  mill 
Industry. 

Continuing  to  quote  Mr.  Gay: 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  we  are 
the  salesmen  of  the  copper  Industry,  in  my 
23  years  In  the  business  I  have  yet  to  meet 
a  copper  salesman.  No  one  sells  copper.  We 
buy  copper,  sir.  I  have  never  met  a  sales- 
man, and  a  tariff  Is  a  poor  subatltute  fmt  a 
salesman. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  point  indicate  In  the  statement  a 
list  of  fabricated  articles  manufactured 
from  brass  which  contains,  according  to 
Mr.  Gay's  further  testimony,  approxi- 
mately 70  to  80  percent  copper. 

This  list  of  many  articles  shows  not 
only  a  duty  per  pouiid  In  many  Instances, 
but  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  as  high  as  63 
percent,  showing  conclusively  that  In  or- 
der to  sell  t)ie  fabricated  articles  and 
make  up  that  differential  of  cost  between 
the  standard  of  living  in  this  country  and 
where  our  competiUoo  Is  located,  due 
mostly  to  the  cost  of  labor — that  in  order 
to  stay  in  business  the  fabricators  and 
processors  of  brass  prt>ducts  containing 
an  estimated  70  to  80  percent  copper 
must  have  as  high  as  66  percent  ad 
valorem  import  fee  or  tariff  to  stay  in 
business. 

Mr.  Gay.  then,  is  against  the  raw  ma- 
terials producer  having  an  Import  fee  or 
tariff  to  make  up  that  differential,  but 
wants  to  buy  the  copper  from  foreign 
sources  and  then  ask  for  that  same  pro- 
tection in  order  for  his  customers  to  stay 
in  business. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 
Impost  Dctt  om  Viacat  Coppes  awd  Mxtal 

SCKAP 

UNrrsD  Statxs  Scmati. 
COUMnTEZ  OM  Fimancb. 
WasJiington,  D.  C.  August  i.  1949. 


STATZmCNT  or  HOM .  GBOSSI  W.  MALdNB.  tTHnXD 
STATES  SENATOK  FSOM  THX  STATX  OT  HXVABA 

Senator  Malokk.  Mr  Chairman,  In  my 
previous  statement  before  your  committee 
on  February  24,  1049.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
whenever  the  wortd  price  of  copper  dropped 
below  the  cost  of  domestic  production — that 
the  independent  copper  minss  In  our  coun- 
try would  close — and  production  would  gen- 
erally be  curtaUed  causing  unemployment 
and  loss  of  taxable  property. 

The  amendment  to  the  scrap-metal  bill 
wotild  restore  the  copper  tariff  that  was  re- 
pealed or  the  time  of  such  repeal  extended 
on  March  18.  1949.  Of  course,  the  State  De- 
partment has  reduced  th^  4-cent-per-pound 
tariff  or  import  fee  to  2  cents  per  pound 
under  the  authority  granted  them  under  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act — so  It  would 
only  be  a  token  protection  now. 

General  problems 

First,  the  problem  Is  general.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  copper  has  been  singled  out 
because  practically  all  the  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  produced  in  this  country. 
Including  practicably  aU  other  products — I 
mention  briefly  livestock,  sugar,  lumber,  tex- 
tllss,  precision  Instruments,  and  many  other 
Industries — and  the  workers  in  those  indus- 
tries are  affected  In  exactly  the  same  manner. 

The  wage-standard  of  Uvlng  In  tbsss  In- 
dusuies   has   been   raised   above   the   world 
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•Teragc  through  protection,  and  u  o  r*« 
■ult  the  ctandard  of  llTtng  In  such  Indiutrleo 
and  the  stAndard  ot  living  of  the  worklngmen 
of  America  are  far  above  the  standard  en- 
Joyed  in  any  other  country. 

Therefore,  there  are  only  a  very  few  indus- 
tries, and  those  only  temporary.  In  my  opin- 
ion, in  which  the  wc«-kingmen  of  America 
can  compete  with  the  lower  wage-livlng- 
standard  countries  of  Asia.  Europe.  Africa. 
and  South  America  in  production. 

First,  It  was  generally  considered  that  with 
our  know-how  and  our  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery, we  could  at  111  compete  with  foreign 
Oboep  labor;  that,  however.  U  no  longer  true, 
because  our  machinery  and  assembly  line 
methods,  together  with  our  trained  super- 
iDtsndents  and  foremen  are  all  available  to 
UMir  countries. 

Money  is  fluid.  It  can  and  does  go  any- 
where. Capital  Investment  follows  wherever 
the  aeonomlc  adjtistment  places  the  Indus- 
try. When  a  tariff  Is  removed  or  adjusted 
or  in  some  manner  the  economics  of  the  In- 
dustry Is  changed  and  made  more  economi- 
cally feasible  in  another  country  than  It  is 
here.  It  Unmedlately  locates  there.  That  la 
simply  btislnees.  No  one  is  to  blame  but 
ourselves. 

When  we  continually  tinker  with  the  tariff 
or  Import  fee.  which  establishes  the  Hcxx 
under  wages  for  the  worklngmen  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  simply  to  give  notice  to  the  public 
that  capital  investment  Is  no  longer  safe  in 
that  field,  therefore,  experience  shows  that 
no  further  capital  investOMnt  will  be  at- 
tracted to  that  Industry:  simply  because  of 
the  fear  that  when  the  Investment  had  been 
made  that  Congress  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  again  remove  the  differential  In 
eoet  of  production  which  is  represented  by 
the  tariff  or  Import  fee. 

I  am  not  discussing  a  high  tariff  or  low 
tariff.  I  am  referring  t}  that  differential  In 
cost  of  production  between  producing  an 
article  in  this  country  and  in  the  low-wage 
foreign  country,  due  mostly  to  the  wage* 
paid  and  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by 
the  worklngmen  of  the  competitive  countries, 
M  against  the  standard  enjoyed  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  flexible  Import  fee 
which  I  introduced  in  ISHd  and  again  in 
1949 — and  which  I  intend  to  offer  this 
year  as  a  substitute  for  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act — when  that  act  comes  before  the 
8oBate  for  the  3-year  proposed  extension 
stmply  la  based  on  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
petition. The  fair  and  reasonable  competi- 
tion can  eaaily  be  determined  from  the  de- 
clared customs  value  and  from  the  offered 
sale  price. 

It  win  take  into  account  the  manipulation 
of  currency  by  the  foreign  nation  for  trade 
advantage — and  also  the  block  buying  and 
oelling  that  some  foreign  nations  now  are 
practicing — where  they  undersell  in  this 
•ountry  for  dollars  and  then  sell  the  dollars 
at  a  higher  price  in  another  country  which 
in  many  cases  makes  up  for  more  than  the 
loss  in  the  first  instance.  All  of  the  foreign 
nations  manipulations  are  rather  compli- 
cated, but  the  fiexible-lmport  fee  would  au- 
tooMtlcally  take  all  of  such  intrigue  into  ac- 
count. I  will  go  into  It  at  the  proper  time  on 
the  Senate  fioor. 

My  second  point  Is  that  It  is  practically 
Impossible  to  get  new  capital  Investment  into 
any  industry  where  labor  needs  such  pro- 
tection when  Congress  is  continually  fiddling 
with  the  amotint  of  such  protection,  on  no 
principle  whatever  except  whatever  influ- 
wbatercr  Immediate  shotgun 
1  be  brought  before  the  oom- 
mittee. 

Ca^tal  to  ineecUd  ooljr  vbere  It  has  a 
for  OMcaoo   mmI   where 
Ic  ■• 


X  understand  that  sines  the  Congress  re- 
moved the  tariff  on  copper  early  in  1947  for 
a  years,  and  extended  It  again  for  1  year  in 
1940,  that  the  State  Department  has  reduced 
the  tariff  to  2  cents  through  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Chile.  The  4  cents  of  produc- 
tion— the  differential  of  cost.  Import  fee.  or 
tariff  or  excise  ux,  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  It — has  been  reduced  to  3  cents  through 
the  exercise  of  the  1934  Trade  AgreemenU 
Act  provisions. 

The  a  cents  of  course  is  no  protection  at  all. 
The  floor  under  wages  has  been  lowered  so 
there  Is  no  recourse  but  the  resulting  unem- 
ployment and  loss  of  taxable  property. 

It  Is  a  parallel  case  of  the  tungsten  im- 
port fee — we  had  a  50  cents  a  pound  tariff 
on  contained  tungsten  for  many  years.  Just 
prior  to  the  war  we  were  producing  about 
45  percent  of  the  tungsten  used  In  this  coun- 
try. Such  import  fee  does  not  stop  Imports. 
What  It  does  Is  bring  them  In  on  our  level 
of  costs  and  keepa  our  own  people  working 
on  their  standard  of  living. 

So  we  were  Importing  the  required  55  per- 
cent. When  they  hit  Pearl  Harbor  and  cut 
off  the  Burma  and  China — the  world  supply — 
shipments,  we  raised  the  domestic  price 
slightly  and  within  about  6  months  we  were 
practically  self-sufficient  in  the  production 
of  that  metal. 

I  was  special  consultant  to  the  Senate  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee  during  the  war.  and 
very  familiar  with  the  operation.  I  was  not 
In  the  Senate.  The  State  Department  low- 
ered the  tariff  from  50  to  38  cents  per 
pound  of  contained  tungsten  and  almost  Im- 
mediately shut  down  every  tungsten  mine  In 
America  except  three.  Two  of  the  remaining 
mines  closed  down  very  soon.  There  is  one 
running  now  and  It  will  probably  be  closed  In 
a  very  short  time.  They  are  running  on  de- 
veloped ore  and  will  quit  when  It  baa  been 
worked  out. 


I  mention  this  as  an  Illustration  of  Inter- 
ferlng  with  that  differential  of  cost  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  wage-standard  of  living, 
without  proper  Information.  A  State  De- 
partment official  with  whom  I  was  discussing 
it  Informally  said.  "We  dldnt  lower  it  very 
much.  We  only  lowered  It  to  38  cenU.  low- 
ered It  12  cents." 

I  said.  "Ye.s,  but  you  can  take  a  blow  torch 
and  cut  2  feet  off  the  Potomac  rtlver  bridge. 
You  wouldn't  cut  much  off  It  but  you 
wouldn't  have  a  bridge  left  either — and  you 
couldn't  swim  the  river  because  it  would 
block  the  channel."  ^ 

That  is  what  we  have  done  to  tungsten, 
and  that  is  what  you  are  doing  to  copper. 
All  the  indep>endent  copper  mines  are  now 
closing  because  of  removal  of  the  4-cent 
tariff,  and  the  big  operations  are  curtailing 
their  work. 

Inexperienced  people  Juggling  the  tariff 
or  import  fees  is  Just  like  a  blacksmith  work- 
ing on  a  Swiss  watch.  This  flexible  import- 
fee  legislation  which  I  shall  again  propose 
would  turn  the  Tariff  Commission  into  a  for- 
eign trade  authority  and  give  them  the  same 
latitude  in  that  field  that  we  give  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  fixing  the 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
round  out  this  testimony  with  any  facts  I 
think  might  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  I 
think  that  completes  my  statement.  If  there 
are  any  questions,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
answer  them. 

The  Chaixman.  You  may  round  out  the 
statement  If  you  wish  to  submit  additional 
facts. 

Senator  Malone.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In- 
cluding a  table  showing  the  world  produc- 
tion, domestic  production,  the  United  States 
percent  of  world  production,  imports  into 
the  United  States,  United  States  exports,  and 
the  domestic  consumption: 
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•  Ftarst  qoartsr. 

It  will  be  noted  that  imports  were  not  re- 
stricted or  In  any  way  retarded  throiigh  the 
4-cents-per-pound  tariff  which  prevailed  up 
to  and  including  the  year  1947— until  re- 
moved by  congrocdonal  act — but  the  4-cent 
tariff  representing  the  "floor  under  wages" — 
the  differential  of  the  cost  of  production  In 
this  country  and  where  the  competition  is 


located,  due  mostly  to  the  difference  In  the 
wage-living  standards. 

Wage  comparisons 

The  following  wage  comparisons  for  skilled 
and  semiskilled  labor  prevailing  in  several  of 
the  foreign  nations  and  In  the  United  States 
are  self-explanatory: 
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Frevmiling  tariffs  on  copper  and  brass 
products 

There  te  a  tariff  on  brass  sheets,  strips, 
rods,  and  plates  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  tariff  on  the  lipsticks  which  are  often 
made  of  brass  is  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

Copper  Ore  and  Fabricated  Goods  Tariffs 

Copper  acetate  and  snbacctatc  (verdigris) : 
Free  plus  4  cents  a  pound  on  copper  content 
(Internal  RefcnOe  Code). 

Copper  concentrates,  for  smelting  or  re- 
fining and  export:  Free. 

Copper  concentrates — product  of  Cuba: 
Free. 

Cc'pper  concentrates  (taxable:  Free  plus  4 
cents  a  pound  «n  copper  content  (Internal 
Revenue  Code) . 

Copper,  cuprous  oxide;  35  percent  ad  val- 
orem 3  cents  per  pound  (Internal  Revenue 
Code) 

Copper  In  roLk.  sheets,  or  rods:  2<i  cents 
per  pound  plus  4  cents  per  pound  on  copper 
content  (Intcrnikl  Revenue  Code). 

Copper  ore  and  concentrates — product  of 
PhUlppinc  Islands:  Ptee. 

Copper  ore.  for  smelting,  or  refining  and 
export:  Free. 

Copper  ore  (tonUe) :  4  cents  per  pound  on 
copper  content. 

Copper  ore — irodturt  of  Cube:  Free. 


Copper,  other  than  ore  and  concentrate* — 
product  of  Philippine  Islands:  Free. 

Copp«-  oxides,  n.  e.  s.;  25  percent  ad  vakir- 
em  plus  3  cents  per  pound  (Internal  Reve- 
nue Code). 

Copper,  refined,  in  ingots,  plates,  or  bars — 
for  smelling  or  refining  and  exports:  Free. 

Copper,  refined  in  Ingots,  plates,  or  bars 
(taxable) :  Free  plus  4  cents  per  pound  (In- 
ternal Revenue  Code). 

Copper  sulfate  (bltie  vitriol)  :  Free  plus  4 
cents  per  pound  on  copper  content  (Internal 
Revenue  Code). 

Copper  tubec,  brazed:  11  cents  per  pound 
plus  4  cents  per  pound  (Internal  Revenue 
Code). 

Copper  tubes  and  tubing,  seamless :  7  cents 
per  pound  plus  4  cents  per  pound  on  copper 
content  (Internal  Revenue  Code).^ 

Copper,  unrefined  black,  blister,  and  con- 
verter, In  pigs,  or  converter  bars — tot  smelt- 
ing or  refining  and  export:  Free. 

Copper,  unrefined  black,  blister,  and  con- 
verter In  pigs,  or  converter  bars,  free  for 
United  States  Oovemmcnt:  Free. 

Copper,  unrefined  black,  blister,  and  con- 
verter. In  pigs,  or  converter  bars  (taxable): 
Free  pltis  4  cents  per  pound  on  copper  con- 
tent (Internal  Revenue  Code). 

Copper  wire,  not  specially  provided  for:  35 
percent  plus  4  cents  per  pound  on  copper 
content  (Internal  Revenue  Code). 


Rate*  of  duty  applicable  to  manufacturers  and  fabricators  of  brass  products 
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*  Kiite  depeixis  00  vahw  and  type  off 

Mr.  CiMlrmaft.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
brass  manufacttirers,  the  nuuiufacturers  of 
the  fabrlc«t«d  articles  made  from  the  raw 
brass  and  copp«r  mn  aU  Mq;>portMl  bjr  •  aub- 
xsaitt  «r  Impart  fM.  (Tb*  copper 
li  td  braoa  avorafoa  approxlmauly  70 

pOli'OUt. ) 

Th«  raw  ■saMrtat— ttio  •afV*'  ^Mch  lo  the 

at 
liM 


the  free  list— there  is  no  floor  tmder  wages— 
so  the  worklngmen  in  the  industry  must 
meet  the  foreign  wages  ptuo  the  freight  to 
keep  their  Jolw. 

Mr.  Chairnwn,  copptt  Is  high  on  tb«  llet 
or  strstegle  fltfMralo  and  mstertals  necMMrjr 
ta  att  ■■ffumrr:  M  to  lUgb  on  —  ttit  for 

tt«  pwftmott&t  nmtiimnm,  m4  M  to  viil 


known  and  recognized  that  H  la  necessary 
to  have  a  healthy  "going  concern"  copper- 
mining  indtiotry  in  addition  to  •  ootatantlal 
stock  pile  to  meet  a  real  emergency. 

The  employment  and  taxable  property  ftir- 
nished  by  this  important  industry  ,is  Im- 
portant to  our  national  economy. 

The  Chairman  Are  there  any  questions  for 
Senator  Maujkx? 

Senator  Mixxzkzw.  I  might  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attentic«  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  otir 
trade  agreement  with  Chile  that  rules  the 
copper  tariff,  the  2-cent  tariff,  to  which  the 
Senator  referred.  The  trade  agreement  with 
Chile  wa*  made  at  the  ooolenocc  tn  Geneva 
in  1947.  That  agreement,  happily,  contains 
an  escape  clause.  If  the  President  is  of  a 
mind  to  do  ao.  If  wo  should  restore  the  tarIC 
to  2  cents,  the  President  would  have  It  within 
hia  power  to  restore  it  to  4  cents. 

Senator  Malohs.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  appreciate  the  question, 
but  there  Is  no  matter  of  record  that  I  can 
find  where  the  President  has  used  the  escape 
clause  to  restore  anything  that  looks  reason- 
able. 

Senator  Muxikim.  I  was  not  putting  that 
out  as  an  assurance.  Senator.  I  was  putting 
it  out  as  a  possibility. 

Senator  Malonz.  I  would  take  the  entire 
matter  ot  adjtistlng  tariffs  and  Import  fees 
out  of  the  President's  hands,  cut  of  the 
State  Department's  field — and  away  from 
Congress — put  It  under  the  Tariff  Commls- 
stOD — turned  into  a  foreign  Uade  authority — 
to  be  adjusted  under  the  flextUe  Import  fee 
principle  laid  down  by  rinigraaa — Just  aa 
freight  rates  are  adjtisted  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

We  have  transferred  the  copper  Jobs  from 
the  Independent  copper  mines  of  America  to 
Chile,  South  America,  and  Africa  We  all 
know  wltii  $a  and  aa.SO  labor  tn  Chile,  they 
oan  produce  copper  much  cheaper  ttoan  we 
can  here.  They  can  add  the  freight  to  it 
and  still  the  wages  must  be  substantially 
lowered  In  this  country  to  meet  the  low- 
wage  living  standard  foreign  competition. 

I  say  again,  if  we  could  put  the  emphaais 
where  it  belongs,  which  I  shall  do  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  the  1934  trade  agree- 
ments come  before  us  tat  the  3-year  ex- 
tcnalao.  we  will  understand  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  lowering  the  floor  under  wagca— 
and  destroying  an  important  source  ot  em- 
ployment and  taxable  property. 

What  we  do  when  we  remove  the  Import 
fee  on  copper  or  any  other  mineral,  when  we 
lower  it  on  textiles,  or  precision  instruments 
or  any  other  industry,  is  to  say  to  the  work- 
lngmen at  America  that  we  are  lowering  the 
floor  under  wages. 

When  we  lower  the  floor  under  wages,  the 
worklngmen  must  meet  the  labor  in  Chile, 
on  copper  lor  esample,  at  92.50  per  day  with 
the  *^relght  to  America  added  and  our  people 
must  work  for  the  restilting  wa^e  or  become 
unemployed.  Take  precision  Instruments. 
Competing  countries  are  paying  8  to  10  or 
12  cents  an  hour.  We  pay  tl  80  to  $2.40 
here.  They  are  trar^sferrlng  those  coppjer 
Jobs  to  Chile,  the  precision  Instrument  Jobs 
to  Japan  and  Germany.  If  It  wtn  ciamined 
In  that  per&pective,  I  do  not  think  the  people 
would  let  It  be  done. 

It  means  that  tlie  people  have  their  choice. 
They  can  come  down  to  the  $3.50  or  $4  a 
day,  or  they  eux  have  maas  unemployment. 
If  they  come  to  the  $4,  when  they  liav«  batn 
getting  $11.17  a  day  In  the  copper  mlaao. 
tlMy  cannot  keep  the  kkto  in  sebocM  or  pay 
their  taxea,  and  tbcy  cannot  buy  radloo  or 
kaap  oarpeta  on  the  tkxjn  or  Uvo  on  any 
tkMi  btflu  tiia  JMortoan  warklaf  • 
8D  MrtuvaUy  wa  are  fotaf  to  ka««  ommi 
. iplujrioi.  — <  ttai  $>•  Cloapasi  win 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  HorrH  oakot* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNllEU  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  '  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17) .  1949 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem 
writtt  "  "  -ommemoration  of  the  thirti- 
eth a  .  -ary  of  the  Steuben  Society 
of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcom). 
as  follows: 


Of  CDMICKMOBATION  OT  TH>  THUTTirTH  ANN1- 
▼■•SAaT  or  THS  STZirBXlff  90CIZTT  or  AMLSICA, 
l»l»-«t 

On  Harlem's  ancient  tMttleground 

Into  a  vorld  by  hatred  torn. 
Under  a  patriot  s  sturdy  roof 

Great   Steuben's  spirit   vas  reborn. 

Pranz  Kocmpel  steeled  our  harried  ranka 
And  marked  the  course  to  which  we  hew. 

To  ever  honor  Washington 

And  his  most  faithful  comrade,  too. 

Defying  Insult,  slander,  threat. 

We  bent  not  knee,  we  lost  not  face. 
And  proudly  reproclalmed  our  troth 

To  bcth — our  country  and  our  race. 

The  heirs  of  Steuben  and  of  Schurz. 

Like  Concord's  r&llant  men  we  stood; 
Our  fealty  to  the  Stars  And  Strlpas 

Did  not  impugn  our  a«maii  talood. 

We  spent  that  blood  In  Freedom's  wars; 

Each  gave  hi«  service,  gave  bis  mite; 
Columbia,  when  she  called  on  us, 
I    Could  count  on  every  Steubenltei 

UN  eUnf  to  WadblBgton's  FarawaU 

PtadOB  wroucht  and  eounca  rare; 

rer  Steubenltea  arc  met — 
tdlct  Arnold  la  not  there. 

We  spat  not  on  our  father's  graves 
When  a  malignant  spell  was  cast 

VpoD  their  land;  but.  come  what  may. 
W«  are  Columbia's  first  and  last ! 

— By  Bertha  Koempel. 


Statement  oo  the  Jerutalcm  Issae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MAaaacHuarrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.  October  19.  1949 


Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting the  te.xt  of  a  statement  on  the 
Jerusalem  Issue  which  was  signed  by 
prominent  Christian  leaders  and  sent  to 
President  Truman,  as  follows: 

OXAa  Mm.  Ptmaimrt :  The  futura  of  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  placed  on  the  aftnda  of  the 
United  NaOoM  by  tha  tmmt  loport  of  the 
PaleatlxM  OooelUatlon  CofnmlsBlon.  To  ua 
as  Chrtatlan  ministers  and  laymen,  tha  status 
of  Jaruaalam  and  Its  future  are  a  aotirce  at 


anxiety.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  pro- 
posed solution  of  Internationalization,  while 
aaemlDgly  Impelled  by  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  tntoiiatlonallsm.  be  subjected  to 
careful  scrutiny  In  the  light  of  the  political 
and  economic  realities  In  Palestine  today. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  holy 
places  be  effectively  safeguarded,  an  objective 
which  Is.  without  question,  the  goal  of  the 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Conunlsslon. 
Each  religious  group — Christian,  Moslem,  and 
Jewish — must  enjoy  free  access  to  Its  shrines 
In  both  the  Arab-held  old  city  of  Jerusalem 
(in  which  practically  all  of  the  shrines  and 
sacred  sites  are  to  be  found)  and  in  the 
Israel-held  new  city. 

We  share  unreservedly  the  Conciliation 
Commission's  concern  for  the  sanctity  of 
Jerusalem's  holy  places.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  plan  the  Commission  has  pro- 
posed is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable. 

The  peace  of  Zion.  a  concept  so  sacred  to 
Christian  tradition,  carfnot  be  erected  upon 
the  discontent  and  resentment  of  civilian 
papulations  who  are  averse  to  being  ^ov- 
erued  by  an  International  regime  and  are 
desirous  of  union  with  the  national  entitles 
to  which  they,  as  Israelis  and  Arabs,  right- 
fully belong.  We  are  convinced  that  Inter- 
national comity  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
Invoking  the  panacea  of  Internationalization 
when  the  region  to  be  Internatlonaliaed  Is 
not  -geographically,  economically,  socially 
or  politically — a  workable  unit. 

International  supervision  of  Jerusalem's 
holy  places  may  be  achieved  without  involv- 
ing the  United  Nations  In  unworkable  ad- 
mlr  '   and   police   responslblUtes.      A 

spec.  ed  Nations  Commission  should  oe 

entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  guarding 
all  shrines  and  holy  places  ^nd  guaranteeing 
wor&nipers  free  access  to  them.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  secular  areas — the  shops 
and  homes,  the  workaday  cities  proper — 
should,  with  Jtistlce,  rest  with  the  people  of 
each  city  and  the  national  states  of  which 
they  are  logically  a  part.  Citizenship  In  the 
State  of  Israel  is  the  Inherent  right  of  the 
Jews  of  Jertisalem. 

As  Christians,  we  have  been  particularly 
concerned  with  the  relationship  between  the 
state  of  Israel  and  the  Christian  Institutions 
and  population  of  that  port  of  the  Holy  Land 
under  Israeli  Jurisdiction.  We  have  closely 
followed  the  development  of  this  relation- 
ship, and  are  convinced  that  the  state  and 
pe<^>le  of  Israel  would,  in  administering 
Jtouaalem.  abide  by  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  religion  as  formulated  in  the  Israeli  draft 
constitution,  as  repeatedly  pledged  by  ofllclal 
spokesmen  of  the  government,  and  as  now 
practiced  in  the  state  of  Israel. 

The  new  city  of  Jerusalem  Is  the  natural 
and  historic  capital  of  the  state  of  Israel. 
Its  location  militates  against  its  use  as  an 
industrial  center.  Its  past  growth  has,  in- 
deed, been  due  to  the  concentration  of  cul- 
tural and  administrative  functions  within  its 
boundaries. 

The  realisation  of  the  universal  Interest  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Israel  are  in  no 
way  Incompatible. 

We  trtist  that  our  Government,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  of  this  Issue,  will 
support  a  Just  and  practical  solution  of  the 
Jerusalem  problem,  t>ased  upon  a  clear-cut 
dlatlnctlon  between  the  temporal  and  eternal 
aq)ects  of  the  question. 

Sucb  a  aolutlon  will  Insure  the  peace  of 
Zion. 

iNcoMPLxra    usT    or    sioMAToaos    to    tms 

jntTSALSM    STATKICZNT    SXIfT     TO      raCBIDSMT 
nUMAN 

Dr.  James  Luther  Adama.  profeaeor.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Dean  Alfange,  attorney,  New  Tork  City. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Anderson,  president,  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women. 


Rev.  W.  Waldemar  Argow,  minister,  Balti- 
more First  Unitarian  Church. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  general  secretary. 
Church  Peace  Union. 

Dr.  Hablb  Awad,  American-Lebanese 
scholar. 

Rev.  Karl  Baehr,  executive  secretary, 
American  Christian  Palestine  Committee. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Blrlchead.  executive  director, 
Friends  of  Democracy. 

Dr.  John  W.  Bradbury,  editor,  the  Watch- 
man-Examiner. 

Dr.  Dwl^ht  J.  Bradley,  psychological  coun- 
selor and  author. 

Rev.  Emory  Stevens  Bucke,  editor.  Ziona 
Herald. 

Dr.  George  Walker  Buckner,  editor,  World 
Call. 

Rev.  Roger  T.  Burton,  minister.  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Irvlngton.  N.  J. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Campbell,  minister,  Re- 
formed Church,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer.  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Rev.  Karl  M.  Chworowsky  minister.  Third 
Unitarian  Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Crane,  minister.  Central 
Methodist   Church,   Detroit.  Mich. 

Bartley  C.  Crum.  New  York  attorney  and 
former  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
niittee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine. 

Bishop  Ralph  S.  Ctishman,  St.  Paul  Con- 
ference Methodist  Church. 

Marshal  N.  Dana,  editor,  Oregon  Journal. 

The  Very  Reverend  Raimundo  de  Ovles, 
dean  emeritus.  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Judge  James  W.  Donoghue,  municipal 
court.  Bronx.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Amos  I.  Dushaw.  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, BroolUyn.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  William  W.  Edel,  president.  Dickinson 
College.  Carlisle.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Louise  Sami->ons  Freese,  Journalist. 
Sioux  City  Journal-Tribune. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Frltchman,  minister. 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Di;.  Jesse  Halsey,  professor,  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Georgia  E.  Harkneas.  professor,  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  Bvanston.  III. 

Dr.  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  professor.  Smith  Col- 
lege. Northampton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Ladislaus  Harsanyl.  minister.  First 
Magyar  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hazen.  secretary.  Northern 
Baptist  Convention. 

Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter.  Massachvisetts 
Congressman. 

Gen.  John  Hllldrlng,  United  States  Army 
(retired),  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Fred  G.  Holloway,  president.  Drew  Uni- 
versity. Madison.  N.  J. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Hajmes  Holmes,  pastor.  Com- 
munity Church.  New  York  City. 

Judge  George  E.  Holt,  circuit  Judge  of  the 
eleventh  Judicial  district. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hopkins,  secretary.  National 
Stewardship  Institute. 

Dr.  Bryn  J.  Hovde.  president.  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  David  R.  Hunter,  religious  educator, 
director  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Dioceae, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  president,  World- 
over  Press.  Broruivllle.  N.  Y. 

Spencer  D.  Irwin,  associate  editor.  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

Dr.  Theodore  R  Jackman.  Biblical  arche- 
ologlst.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Paul  Jonee  minister,  Unloa 
Church  of  Bay  Ridge.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  Kershner.  dean  emeritus, 
school  of  religion.  Butler  University.  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

Dr.  John  A.  Lapp,  educator,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  LeSourd.  dean  of  school  of 
public  relations,  Beaton  University. 
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Rev.  Donald  G.  Lothrop.  minister.  Com- 
munity Church  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Methodist 
Church.  Lucasvllle,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  former  moderator. 
Congregational   Christian   Churches. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Moore,  president.  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bishop  Arthur  W.  Moulton,  Episcopal  dio- 
cese. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mov^Ter,  Journalist  and  author. 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Dr  Reinhold  Nlebuhr,  professor  of  applied 
Christianity.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

Robert  Norton,  director.  League  for  Fair 
Play. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leslie  T.  Pennington,  minister. 
First  Unitarian  Bcciety,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Wendell  PhUlips,  minister,  Christ 
Church.  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor.  ChrlBtian 
Herald 

Dr.  Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  dean,  Washing- 
ton Square  College  of  New  York  University. 

Rev.  Ralph  Read,  minister,  Community 
Church.  Maplewood.  N.  J. 

Rev.,  Herman  P.  Reissig.  secretary.  Inter- 
national relations  department.  Council  for 
Social  Action. 

Dr.  Ralnh  Riley,  president.  American  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dr.  Wallace  W.  Robbins,  president.  Mead- 
vllle  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Arthur  A.  Rouner.  minister,  Cadman 
Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Robert  St.  John,  foreign  correspondent  and 
author. 

Rev.  Arthur  A.  Schcde.  field  secretary. 
South  Dakota  Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Waitstlll  H.  Sharp,  secretary,  Chicago 
Council  Acalnst  Discrimination. 

Dr  Guy  Emery  Shipler,  editor.  Churchman. 

Dean  Claud  W.  Sprouse.  president  of 
board  of  depirties,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Russell  Henry  Stafford,  president. 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation. 

Dr.  A.  H.  M.  Btoneclpher,  dean,  Lebanon 
Vallev  College.  AnnvUle.  Pa. 

Judge  Frederick  L.  Strong,  magistrates 
court.  New  York  City. 

Ted  O.  Thackrey,  editor,  the  Compass,  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ladd  Thomas,  dean.  School  of 
Theology,  Temple  University. 

Dr.  Paul  Tilllch.  professor.  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Dr.  Earl  HoUler  Tomlin,  executive 
secretan-.  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Harry  Trust,  president,  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Turck.  president,  Macales- 
ter  College,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Vanderhoof.  minister,  Pres- 
byterian Church.  New  York  City. 

Pierre  Van  Paassen,  Journalist  and  author. 

Dr.  Carl  Hermann  Voss,  chairman,  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Christian  Pal- 
estine Committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  B.  Warren,  minister.  South 
Norwalk  Methodist  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Weston,  minister,  First  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Natick,  Mass. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  White,  retired  bishop  of 
Springfield,  111. 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Wleman,  professor.  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon. 

Dr.  Clair  S.  Wlghtman,  president.  State 
Teachers  College.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Alan,  S.  Wilson,  president.  HUlyer  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn. 

Rear  Adm.  P.  D.  Workman,  United  States 
Navy  (retired). 

Dr  Harry  N.  Wright,  president,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Gov.  Luther  W.  Youngdahl.  of  Minnesota. 
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Address  of  Hon.  George  W.  Maione,  of 
Nevada,  Before  the  Young  Republican 
National  Conyention,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utali 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressionjvl 
Record  an  address  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Young  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on 
June  24.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  m'  firm  conviction  that  the  future 
of  this  country  now  depends  on  the  vision, 
courage,  and  common  sense  of  the  Young 
Republicans. 

"This  is  a  grave  responsibility:  and  as  you 
consider  the  political  and  social  maladjust- 
ments all  around  you,  you  may  wonder  how 
any  group  of  any  age  can  be  expected  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  current  chaos.  But 
mistakes  in  the  immediate  past,  mistakes 
now  in  the  making,  and  the  threat  of  your 
own  security  are  guides  that  will  show  you 
the  way. 

You  are  the  hope  of  this  country,  because 
the  Democrats  are  committed  to  the  ruinovis 
combination  of.  national  and  international 
prcgrams— and  unfortunately  our  regular 
Republican  organization  has  been  trailing 
In  their  footsteps  for  17  long  years. 

PEOFTT  BY  MISTAKES 

You  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
some  of  your  predecessors.  You  can  profit 
by  their  mista'xes.  You  can  see  that  their 
Ill-advised  tendency  to  be  "me  tcoers"  and 
camp  followers  of  administration  policies 
has  already  plimged  this  country  into  a 
dangerous  national  and  international  sittia- 
tion.  You  know  that  a  reversal  of  those 
policies  must  be  brought  about  at  once  In 
order  to  ward  off  a  depression  that  could 
easily  result  In  submerging  cur  country 
beneath  the  rising  tide  of  global  socialism 
before  it  ran  Its  course. 

THERE    IS    STILL    TTME   TO    SAVE    ICONOHT 

There  Is  still  time  to  reverse  these  policies. 
There  is  still  time  to  stop  that  rising  tide. 
There  Is  still  time  to  separate  our  national 
from  our  International  policy  and  to  estab- 
lish a  national  and  International  program 
that  will  salvage  the  economic  security  of 
this  country  and  make  of  it  an  example  and 
a  beacon  light  to  other  nations  struggling 
toward  the  same  goal. 

One  of  the  great  fallacies  of  the  current 
administration  policies  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ments  selective  free-trade  program  based 
upon  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
where  they  deliberately  encourage  the  Im- 
ports of  the  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor 
on  the  theory  that  the  more  they  divide  the 
markets  of  this  country  with  the  European 
and  Asiatic  coxmtrles  the  less  their  annual 
trade-balance  deficits  will  be. 

TSAMSFEB    Of    AMEKICAN    JOBS    TO    rORDCN    SOIL 

This  short-sighted  attempt  to  divide  the 
source  of  our  Income — the  American  mar- 
kets— with  the  nations  of  the  world  simply 


results  In  the  transfer  of  American  jobs  and 
Industry  to  foreign  soil. 

When,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  divide  the 
markets  of  this  Nation  equally  among  th« 
nations  of  the  world — we  have  roughly  7  per- 
cent of  the  more  than  2,000.000,000  people 
of  the  earth — it  would  be  like  averaging 
the  water  In  your  water  glass  with  the  water 
in  the  city  reservoir — you  can  empty  yotir 
glass  of  water  in  the  reservoir  and  your  glass 
will  be  empty,  but  the  water  level  In  the 
reservoir  will  not  be  affected  very  much. 

Already,  its  effects  are  ominous.  Already, 
we  are  hearing  gloomy  forecasts  of  a  busi- 
ness recession  and  fear  of  large-scale  unem- 
ployment in  this  country,  and  of  threatened 
devaluation  of  the  British  pound  and  dollar 
shortage  abroad.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
separation  of  these  Items  In  the  news  makes 
them  appear  as  separate  problems.  Actually, 
they  are  only  different  aspects  of  the  same 
problem. 

EVEXT     NATION     AFTER    AMERICAN     MAXKCT 

They  all  revolve  around  the  American  mar- 
ket, which  Is  the  one  market  in  the  world 
every  naticn  would  like  to  have  •  •  • 
the  one  market  in  the  world  which  must 
remain  the  American  market. 

THREE-PART    PaEE-TRADE    PKOCKAM 

I  have  coined  a  phrase  to  describe  this 
combined  national  and  international  policy 
which  the  administration  Is  pleased  to  pul>- 
llcize  as  its  program  for  world  recovery. 

I  have  named  it  on  the  Senate  floor — the 
three-part  free-trade  program,  which  in- 
cludes : 

1.  Appropriations  from  American  pocket- 
books  to  make  up.  In  cash,  the  trade-balance 
deficits  of  European  nations  each  year.  This 
Is  currently  called  the  ECA — our  chief  export 
Is  cash. 

2.  Proposed  3-year  extension  of  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  Is  t>elng  poured 
down  our  throats  as  the  reciprocal  trade 
dosage,  e\*en  though  the  phrase  "reciprocal 
trade"  does  not  occur  In  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

3.  Proposed  adoption  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  which  would  include  58 
nations,  each  with  one  vote  (we  would  have 
the  same  vote  as  Slam)  to  which  we  would 
assign  our  rights  to  fix  tariffs  and  Import 
fees  and  they  would  meet  annually  to  dis- 
tribute the  markets  equally  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

TRADE-BALANCE    DEFICITS     AND     $41,000,000,000 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  under  the  guise 
of  making  up  trade-balance  deficits,  we  have 
fed  into  tho  bottomless  maw  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  fantastic  sum  of  $41,000,000. COO: 
That  Is  $5,000,000,000  more  than  the  com- 
bined assessed  evaluation  of  the  11  Western 
States,  including  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and  the  14  Southern  States,  In- 
cluding Texas;  In  other  words,  the  combined 
assets  of  60  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  $41,000,000,000  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  program  which  has  been 
whipped  up  piece  by  piece  to  meet  the  recvir- 
rlng  so-called  world  emergencies. 

But  where  Is  this  program  leading  us? 

FBEE    TEADE LOW-WAGE     FOREIGN     LABOR- 
AMERICAN  LIVING  STANDARD 

It  Is  leading  us  Into  a  position  In  which 
ECA-subsidized  foreign  factories  already  are 
underselling  us  In  our  home  market.  Unless 
we  call  a  halt  to  the  entire  three-point  free- 
trade  policy,  the  products  of  the  low-living 
standard  European  and  Asiatic  countries 
will  drive  the  living  standard  of  American 
workingmen  down  to  their  own  and  bring 
about  permanent  mass  unemployment  In 
this  country. 

The  entire  picture  of  supply  and  demand 
has  changed  radically  In  recent  months. 
United  States  Imports  en  the  whole  have 
not  Increased.     Now  foreign  Indtistries  are 
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tor  •  Aare  of  tb«  sluiTel«d  demaml. 
A  mmingly  mmIIcm  numb«>r  of  our  own  In- 
art  feeling  the  pinch  of 
bout  up  by  ECA  appro- 
prfartiom.' 

CBllfontiB  tnM  grcmvra  are  bothered  about 
Italian  eonapn^tkm.  Florida  merehanta  arc 
worried  abont  Mexican  tomatoea.  Italian 
qponcca.  and  Oilnes*  tung  oil  New  Eng- 
land taaitlla  mfUa  are  eompcUng  with  BrttUh 
woelaoa.  asd  New  TtitF***^  nsbcrraen  are 
complaUiliis  about  the  Import  of  Qah  from 
loelaiuL  MWtoundland.  and  Canada.  Cana- 
dian beef  and  veal  are  making  liu-oada  Into 
markets  of  our  northweatcrn  packers,  and 
our  dairy  mea  are  hurt  by  Imports  of  New 
Zealand  butter.  Independent  oU  producera 
In  this  eountry  want  curbs  on  petroleum 
Impurts.  sod  uur  ■■IflhwkTi  compUln 
about  imports  from  8wll— tenrt,  Qxinawara 
and  glassware  producers  fear  Japanaaa  aitd 
CMehoalOTak  competition. 

IB  tba  Weatem  States  most  of  our  erpper 
mines  are  closed.  In  New 
>n  n-itils  aiMl  sb<  e  fsctorfea 
are  c^MratlBC  oa  part-time  ba5is.  All  orn 
Hw  nwliy  tmafeMss  and  Indiistry  seem  to 
be  In  a  spiral  of  retrenchment. 

It  Is  blgli  time  w*  throw  away  the  ad- 
mlnistratloa's  "soothing  sln^)" — analyse  the 
symptoms  of  tlus  contagious  dliaasa  and 
work  toward  a  real  cur*. 


Becently.  I  introdticad  a  Sesata  Mil  with 
tba  sole  aim  of  reatorlnf  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  between  foreign  products  and 
our  own,  and  I  intend  to  offer  It  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  I9S4  Trade  Agreements  Act 
when  It  comes  before  the  Senate  for  a  9-year 
extension.  TTiis  bill  proposes  that  we  adopt 
a  flexibl*  Import  fe«  system  to  establish  the 
market  for  the  goods  of  foreign  nations  on 
a  definite  basis  of  bringing  such  goods  In 
OU  our  baala  of  costs.  Such  a  measure  would 
maintain  our  standard  of  living — would  place 
a  floor  under  the  wagea  of  our  workers  while 
we  are  assist  tng  other  nationa  in  ralalng  their 
own  living  ■tanda.'-da. 

When  all  natioas  achleva  a  level  whereby 
production  la  based  on  a  wage  living  stand- 
ard aa  high  aa  our  own — then  under  the  Qcx- 
tbla  impart  fee  system  we  would  automaU- 
eally  have  free  trade. 

waxcKiNO  or  AMEaicAN  joaa  siro  onmsTaT 

CAM  BK  KALTKB 

It  Is  within  your  power  to  bring  a  halt  to 
the  systematic  destruction  of  job  oppor- 
tunity which  Is  now  talLing  placa  for  the 
American  worklngman.  It  is  within  your 
power  to  prassrva  our  high  standard  of  living 
and  bring  a  halt  to  a  aystcmatic  campaign 
that  la  now  squandarlng  our  wealth  in  ez- 
chaxiga  for  work!  povarty.  It  is  within  jour 
power  to  release  the  worklngman  of  other 
countries  from  virtual  serfdom.  It  is  even 
within  the  power  of  the  Young  BapubUcana 
to  put  a  Republican  in  the  Whita  llnnai  in 
1953  and  I  challenge  you  to  do  it  beeausa 
you  can  do  it. 


KA8L  Msax  AMD  pasr 

Wa  aay  wa  ara  fighttng  ConuBViklsta— let 
MS  look  at  tlM  Neord.  Karl  Marx,  the  great- 
aat  CommunJat  of  them  all.  said  on  January 
9.  1»48: 

-  But  taaaraUy  speaking  the  pro(«:Uva 
system  in  thaia  days  u  cuiuervatlve.  while 
tha  traa-tnMla  systam  works  dastructivaiy. 
It  braaks  up  ^4  aatiooalitlaa  and  earrlaa  an- 
tagnwlam  of  pttdatarUt  and  bovriaoiala  to 
tha  uttarmost  point.  In  a  word,  the  tr—- 
trade  system  hastens  the  social  ravoltttioo. 
In  this  revolutionary  sense  sImm,  j 
I  am  in  favor  oC  free  trade." 


1  UMODUi  AWB  aawan  to  AMaac* 
Aferabam  Lteeoln  onr«  said  In  speaklnc  of 
the  aafacy  of  this  Nation: 

At  what  point,  then.  Is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  eipected?     I  answer,  if  u  aver 


reacbaa  oa.  It  must  aprlng  op  amongst  us.  tt 
canneiooaaa  from  abroad.  If  daatniction  be 
our  KM.  t*t  B«al  ovraatres  be  Ita  avtbor  and 
finlaher.  JU  a  Nation  of  freemen  we  onist 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide.  I 
ssy  that  if  America  la  ever  to  be  destroyed 
It  will  be  an  inside  job." 

The  three-part  free-trade  program  will 
destroy  Amerlea  throagh  the  destruction 
of  our  economic  stability  and  through  indus- 
trial and  business  failures,  and  there  can 
be  no  piimanant  tecotary  beeavwe  we  have 
divided  tba  source  of  our  income. 

It  is  an  Inside  Job — just  as  Lincoln  indl- 
eated  it  mnat  be. 

AIWAHAlt  UWCOUf  AMD  nUEX  TBADB 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  acme  further  ob- 
servations on  roreit;n  trsMle  that  are  as  sound 
today  as  when  they  were  made.  It  will  be 
ramMnbered  that  he  said,  tn  e7ect.  on  one 
oeoaMOD  when  the  matter  of  Import  fee* 
vetaua  the  free- trade  prlnctple  waa  under 
discussion  that  "When  we  buy  goods  within 
our  country,  we  liave  both  the  money  and 
the  goods:  when  we  buy  from  foreign  coun- 
tries we  have  the  goods  and  they  have  the 
money." 

Were  he  altre  today,  he  probably  would 
add  that  when  we  give  money  to  foreign  gov- 
arnmrniu  to  buy  goods  in  countries  other 
than  th«  United  Statea,  we  have  neither  tha 
money  nor  the  goods,  but  prok>ai>ly  a  good 
meastire  of  hate  for  our  Industry  and  ability 
that  put  us  in  so  favorable  a  position.    . 

The  Lincoln  principle  is  still  sound,  and 
we  must  not  confuse  the  asaiatauce  we  are 
rer.dering  other  nationa  with  any  profit  that 
w*  might  aecure  for  ourseivsa. 

TH>  BOt.s  WTw  seocaAM 

Soon.  If  these  policies  are  not  curbed,  you 
are  going  to  find  other  Industries  shut  "dcfwn 
or  severely  curtailed  Just  as  the  copper  In- 
dtwtry  was  shut  down,  just  aa  the  textile  In- 
''  'ry.  the  oil  Industry,  the  prei'lslon-lnstru- 
:t  Industry,  and  hundreds  of  other  Ameri- 
can Ind'istrles  are  now  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  administration's  free-trade  policies. 

The  administration  meanwhile  proposes  to 
guarantee  American  Investors  against  loss  if 
they  will  erect  their  factories  in  foreign 
landa.  That  Is  the  "bold  new  program" — to 
ahifk  American  jobs  to  foreign  soil. 

"The  bold  new  program*.  fnt>pasing  as  tt 
does,  to  only  guarantee  the  Investments  of 
our  industrlaliata  who  build  fnctoriea  and 
minea  in  foreign  eountrlea  to  serve  tiie  mar- 
keu  In  stich  areaa.  and  through  the  free- 
trade  program,  utilizing  the  low-coat  foreign 
labor,  proposes  to  displace  American  jobs. 

Does  this  mean,  the  American  citizen  one 
of  these  days  will  have  to  fsce  the  choice  of 
moving  to  Britain  to  make  stockings,  to 
Caechoslovakia  to  make  ahoea,  or  to  France 
to  raiae  wheat — or  stay  in  America  and  live 
upon  the  charity  of  his  fellow  man?  But 
that  day  la  coming  if  these  policies  are  not 
changed. 

It  U  the  greatast  boas  ev«r  perpetrated 
upon  the  worklngman  of  Amartra  and  ia  a 
fitting  climax  to  tlM  three-part  free- trade 
program  which  hBM  started  the  Nation  on  the 
downward  economic  cycle. 

aaiSlMI  KOHOMIC  PtTBHXaS  ABOUND 

An  observer  of  the  actions  and  maneuvers 
of  the  principal  beneficiary  nations  under  the 
BCA — the  Itersball  plan— and  the  effects  of 
the  trade  agreements — can  lead  to  only  one 
conclusion,  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  getting  the  greatest  economic  pushing 
aroond  that  any  major  nation  ever  received 
In  9.000  years  of  recorded  history  and  pay- 
ing the  bill  ourselTes. 

nn  roviva  iKroaucA?**  aivi>  ABicnvisnuTToiv 
roucna 

The  administration  has  no  definite  na- 
tlOBai  and  international  pnttctes  aa  stieb.  btit 
baa  adopted  the  hybrid,  three-part  proposal 
that  points  to  a  one-world  government  in 


which  American  pr1r»c1ples  will  be  entirely 
mlsaing.  which  will  tend  to  average  stand- 
ard* cf  living  tbrougbotit  tbe  world  and  can 
only  result  in  a  substantial  lowering  of  our 


We  can  blindly  fall  tn  with  that  so-called 
podey.  loss  our  own  IdsuMty  «t  once,  and 

become  blpartiaan  pawns  to  aa  adBainlstra- 
tlon  which  Is  taking  Its  pattern  from  Kurope. 
or  we  can  clarify  oar  principles  at  once  and 
stop  tlis  rMng  tide  of  world  eeonomic  social- 
tma  oa  onr  own  shores. 

AN   AMSaiCAN   POUCT 

The  problem  la  not  so  diflkcult  and  com- 
plicated as  the  administration's  praf)aganda 
machine  would  have  ua  believe.  It  can  be 
approached  through  a  workable  American 
poUey  which  will  protect  our  economy  both 
on  the  domeatlc  and  foreign  front. 

Aa  I  sd>  it,  thla  AoMrican  policy  must 
include  a  separate  national  and  luternatlonat 
policy: 

NATtOItAL  POUCT 

1.  A  flexible  import-fee  system  to  main- 
tain otir  high  standard  of  living  while  we 
help  other  nationa  to  raiae  their  own.  Such 
a  system  is  the  only  logical  substitute  for 
the  administration's  three-part  free-trade 
program,  which  gives  American  worklngmen 
the  lip  service  of  promised  labor  legislation, 
azMl  then  plungea  them  tnto  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  iow-vrase  living  standard  slave 
labor  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  wUl  offer  the  flexible  import  fee  bill 
which  I  have  already  Introduced  in  the 
Dnited  Statea  Senate  as  a  substitute  for  the 
1M4  Trade  Agreements  Act — when  ttuit  act 
comes  t>efore  the  Senate  for  the  3-year  ex- 
tension. Under  tbe  flexible  Import  fee  the 
peril  point  autosoatlcaily  becomes  the  tariff 
or  import  fee. 

3.  Adoption  of  the  parity  principle  for  the 
prodDCtlon  of  raw  materials. 

3.  The  rebuildlnr  of  our  national  defense 
organization  to  the  point  that  it  can  pro- 
tect tis  against  any  orert  gesture  from  gov- 
emmsBtal  i|steiin  thst  seek  to  penetrate 
either  our  territory  or  thoae  countries  whoae 
integrity  is  Important  to  our  tiltlmaie  peace 
and  safety.  Such  a  defense  on^nizatlon 
tfkovld  be  spearheaded  by  an  air  corps  pre- 
pared to  keep  any  possible  enemy  grounded 
In  any  emergency. 

INTXBNATIONAL    POLICY 

1.  An  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
open-door  policy,  to  embrace  ail  nations  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  whose  cooperation  and  in- 
tegrity we  com>ider  necessary  to  our  own 
peace  and  safety.  Such  a  measure  would  be 
a  continual  and  effective  warning  to  all  em- 
plrc-mlndcd  nations  which  might  seek  to 
extend  thrir  govertxmeutoi  systems  into  such 
areas,  just  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  haa  served 
as  a  warning  to  the  European  empire-minded 
nations  for  ISA  years  that  we  would  consider 
any  effort  to  extend  their  system  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety. 

2.  We  are  the  sole  judge,  then,  of  when  our 
own  peace  and  safety  Is  threatened,  and  we 
would  feed  emergency-hungry  peopiea  of 
other  countries,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability, 
without  endangering  the  welfare  of  our  own 
people.  We  cannot  feed  all  of  the  hungry 
people  In  the  world — since  in  some  areas  they 
have  been  hungry  for  2,000  years,  and  our 
economy  could  not  stand  the  strain. 

3.  Lend  money  to  private  industry  of  needy 
foreign  countries  on  a  buslncas  ba&ls.  This 
measure  could  be  handled  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Rrc  loans  are  made  to  industries 
that  need  emergency  rehabilitation  In  our 
own  eotintry  through  the  World  Bank,  to 
gradually  build  up  their  standard  of  Ihlng 
to  Increase  efficiency  and  production. 

4.  We  should  condition  any  further  aid 
to  the  European  nations  upon : 

a.  Complete  and  free  convertlbimy  of  their 
currenelss  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 
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b.  A  United  States  of  Europe — Including 
Germany — without  trade  restriction  of  any 
kind  between  them. 

c.  Equal  access  to  the  trade  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  subject  only  to  action  of  such 
individual  nations. 

A   POSrrtVE   AGGSZBSIVX   PSO<»Alt 

The  Republican  Party  must  offer  the  coun- 
try a  positive  program  to  protect  the  work- 
lngmen of  this  Nation — while  we  are  assist- 
ing the  nations  of  the  world,  on  a  business 
basis,  to  raise  their  own  living  standards. 

This  could  be  a  long  pull  since  It  mu.st  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  countries  have  had  access  to  all  of 
the  raw  materials  now  available  to  us  for 
2.000  years  of  recorded  history  and  have  not 
perceptibly  raised  their  standard  of  living 
during  that  time,  while  v^e  have  done  the 
Job  in  a  comparatively  few  generations. 

The  Republican  Party  has  traditionally 
been  the  protector  of  the  living  standards 
of  the  worklngmen  of  America  and  the  crea- 
tor of  legitimate  employment  and  taxable 
property  in  the  Nation.  They  have  followed 
the  p>ollcy  of  keeping  a  floor  under  wages 
through  a  tariff  or  Import  fee  roughly  equal 
to  the  difference  in  living  standards  for 
more  than  80  years. 

unTcErrr  or  privatx  investments 

We  have  lived  off  of  our  fat  for  16  years — 
now  all  of  the  Etiropean  nations  are  included 
In  our  budget— the  President  has  now  sug- 
gested that  wc  guarantee  foreign  business 
Investments. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  for  such  foreign 
nations  to  turn  honest  and  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  private  Investments  and  they  will 
not  need  gift-loans  from  our  country;  busi- 
nessmen will  take  the  business  risk  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  but  they  cannot  take 
the  risk  of  a  nationalizing  or  confiscation  of 
their  capital. 

I  suggest  that  this  Young  Republican  na- 
tional convention  break  the  trail  for  the 
Nation. 

The  American  people  are  ready  for  an 
American  national  and  International  policy. 


Expellees  Present  Serioas  Social  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  tragic  plight  of  the 
German  expellees.  There  are  nearly 
13.000.000  of  these  unfortunate  people 
in  the  western  zone  of  Germany.  They 
are  not  recognized  as  Germans,  or  as  na- 
tionals of  their  country  of  birth,  or  as 
displaced  persons.  They  are  at  present 
living  in  Germany,  but  their  status  is 
confused  and  their  future  uncertain. 

The  expellees  include  members  of  six 
separate  groups:  First  are  the  so-called 
ethnic  Germans,  the  volksdeutsche, 
whose  ancestors  migrated  years  ago  from 
Germany  to  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania. 
They  were  born  in  those  countries  and 
held  and  exercised  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship in  them;  their  only  connection 
with  Germany  being  one  of  language, 
and.  in  some  cases,  of  culture.  The  sec- 
ond group  were  ethnic  Germans  formerly 


located  in  the  Baltic  States  and  Russia. 
Third,  were  the  Germans  from  those 
northeastern  German  provinces  now  un- 
dem  Russian  and  Polish  domination,  ex- 
pelled from  that  area.  A  fourth  group 
includes  returning  prisoners  of  war 
whose  homes  were  in  the  northeastern 
provinces,  or  were  destroyed.  The  fifth 
group  are  known  as  the  IBCs,  for  illegal 
border  crosses,  refugees  from  the  Rus- 
sian zone  who  have  fled  for  political, 
economic,  or  family  reasons.  The  sixth 
group  comprises  a  miscellaneous  group 
who  do  not  fit  into  any  other  category; 
they  are  not  German  nationals  and  they 
are  not  legally  displaced  persons. 

These  people  are  truly  men  without  a 
country — and  women  and  children,  too. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  care  or  the 
rulings  of  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization. Many  of  them  are  young 
people  separated  from  their  families, 
without  education  or  vocational  train- 
ing. Many  of  them  are  ill  or  disabled. 
Most  of  them  were  expelled  from  their 
countries  of  origin,  either  driven  from 
Germany's  enemy  countries  back  to 
Germany  before  and  during  the  war.  or 
driven  out  of  the  former  eastern  Ger- 
man provinces  at  the  end  of  the  war  by 
the  Poles  and  Russians.  Others  fled  vol- 
untarily but  in  fear  of  their  lives.  In- 
cluded among  them  are  many  families  of 
soldiers  loyal  to  the  allied  cause,  who 
lost  their  lives  fighting  against  Hitler. 

Today  these  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  temporary  or  permanent  camps 
or  with  rural  famihes.  Their  care  is 
a  heavy  charge  upon  the  local  areas  re- 
ceiving them  and  there  is  frequently  no 
employment  for  those  able  to  work. 
There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  edu- 
cating and  training  the  children. 

In  Schleswig-Holstein  the  expellees 
represent  one-third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  province.  Lower  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  have  over  a  million  and  a  half 
each,  over  20  percent  of  their  total  pop- 
ulation. And  many  other  provinces  are 
trying  in  vain  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  the  expellees,  on  top  of  all  the  other 
difficulties  they  face.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bly heavy  burden  for  the  local  govern- 
ments and  inhabitants  to  shoulder,  and 
the  miracle  is  that  they  have  been  able 
to  manage  at  all.  not  that  they  have 
failed  to  manage  better. 

The  biggest  human  problem  in  Europe 
today  is  the  problem  of  these  expellees. 
Discontented  and  unassimilated,  ill- 
housed,  ill- fed.  and  unemployed,  they 
form  a  terrible  breeding  ground  for  a 
new  totalitarian  movement.  The  Ger- 
many of  today  cannot  absorb  them,  un- 
less we  reverse  some  of  our  economic  f)o1- 
Icies  and  encourage  the  reestablishment 
of  industries  to  put  people  to  work.  They 
will  not  be  permitted  to  apply  for  entry 
into  the  United  States  under  the  dis- 
placed persons  law.  as  they  are  not  con- 
sidered bona  fide  displaced  persons. 
They  have  been  sent  into  rural  areas, 
regardless  of  employment  opportunities, 
because  the  cities  where  they  might  find 
work  suited  to  their  skills  have  no  room 
for  them. 

The  situation  among  the  children  Is 
the  worst,  in  terms  of  the  future.  One- 
fourth  of  the  expellees  are  under  14  years 
of  age.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are 
between  14  and  20.    Many  of  them  have 


received  httle  or  no  education  as  their 
wandering  lives  have  made  it  impossible. 
Like  the  gangs  of  wild  boys  in  Germany 
after  the  last  war,  they  will  form  gangs 
of  lawless  delinquents  if  they  are  not 
given  hope,  and  training. 

When  I  was  in  Germany  in  September 
I  discussed  this  problem  with  officials  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
who  were  well  aware  of  its  dangers,  but 
are  forbidden  to  do  anything  about  It. 
Preliminary  reports  from  the  immigra- 
tion ■subcommittee  headed  by  Represent- 
ative Pr.\ncis  Walters,  which  Investi- 
gated this  problem  during  August  and 
September,  indicate  that  they  are  round- 
ing up  important  facts  and  will  suggest  a 
program  of  action. 

Meanwhile  several  Immediate  steps 
suggest  themselves  to  us  to  help  solve 
this  great  human  problem.  The  first  Is 
an  immediate  moratorium  on  the  dis- 
mantling of  German  Industry  and  lift- 
ing of  restrictions  so  that  those  indus- 
tries which  can  have  no  military  signifi- 
cance may  resume  work,  offering  needed 
employment  and  providing  needed  goods. 

Marshall-plan  funds  should  be  directed 
to  provide  machinery  and  raw  materials 
to  help  German  industry  get  under  way. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
public  works,  and  the  production  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  expellees 
themselves,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
German  people  who  need  them. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  amending  the  DP  Act  to  permit  In- 
cliision  of  the  expellees  under  the  non- 
quota status  of  the  act.  Most  of  these 
people  would  make  desirable  citizens  and 
would  be  readily  assimilated  in  this  coun- 
try, where  their  skills  would  find  employ- 
ment. 


American  Monicipai  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

aw  NEW  JiaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American  Mimicipal 
Association  weekly  Wsishington  News 
Letter. 

The  American  Municipal  Association 
Is  the  national  federation  of  10,000  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  all  over  America  and 
is  the  national  spokesman  of  American 
municipalities.  A  number  of  important 
actions  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress  in 
its  first  session  were  in  line  with  the  na- 
tional policies  adopted  by  the  munici- 
palities. 

The  association's  Washington  News 
Letter  Is  read  by  thousands  of  municipal 
officials  And  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  is  as  follows : 

Thx  First  Szssioif 

The  national  municipal  policies  adopted 
by  repreaentatives  of  the  10,000  munici- 
palities in  AMA  and  the  State  leagues  of 
municipalities  showed  their  effectiveness  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
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poInU  In  tbr  AMA  pffO(nm  wer« 
•pceUcululy  achtPTed  Tbe  poUcln  wer« 
•uccMcTviUy  implemented  In  aom*  of  the 
Federal  bureaus  and  dspaitmenU.  All  In 
all.  tDe  munldpallUee  had  a  food  congrea- 
dCAai  year  In  WMhtngton 
,  Prequtnt  imtwnnom  by  Senaton  and  Rep- 
mmtattvw  to  AMA  pollclea  and  to  the  AUA 
program  on  le<(toUtlve  t«opoeali  Indicated 
InereaAlng  recofnltlon  of  the  fact  that  AMA 
to  the  autliarlaed  aad  qualified  apolnmnan 
or  the  MatloB'a  iiiwilrt|i>llllM  Ooa«raas 
alio««d  appreciation  d  Xht  alfnlflcanca  of 
tiM  new  anlty  at  purpoae  of  the  towns  and 
cities.  Tbroufh  AMA  the  munlclpallties 
■re  worklac  toward  common  goalr  mutually 
■greed  upon  In  adTanee. 

■very  Member  of  Congraaa  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  read  the  aiaHmanta  of  AMA's 
pdlclee — published  In  full  In  tbe  Oohcbbs- 
aaoMAi  Itocoaa.  Hundreds  of  Repnwnta- 
tlTca  axkl  Senators  ware  eontactod  in  some 
fashion,  alther  In  thalr  oCBcaa  by  AMA  staS 
aaembers.  by  letters  or  telegrams  from  ndl- 
▼Idual  dtles  with  reference  to  legislation 
In  which  the  citt<^  had  a  national  munici- 
pal policy  Intaraat.  by  onoiicipal  ofllclala  or 
th«  execuUra  dtreetor  tMdfftng  at  haar- 
tnga  oa  mmmj  oeedrtona.  by  eoaiMranlcatlons 
fioai  tha  aaearal  hundred  maonbara  of  AMA's 
national  legislative  committee,  or  In  other 
ways. 

AMA's   prestige  nationally   and   at   Wash- 
tngtcm    reacbad    the    highest    level    In    the 
96-year  history. 


MAJoa  ooAia 

During  the  first  session  AMA  concen- 
trated Its  fire  on  four  major  legislative  ob- 
jectives. Theae  were  social  security  for  mu- 
nicipal employees:  reallocating  goTernment 
reaponatbUltles  and  revenue  reeouroea  among 
the  varlovB  leTcls:  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  moBMpalltles  on  Federal  properties:  and 
tha  hooaing  bill,  which  was  enacted.  This 
la  one  down  and  three  to  go  on  the  major 
national  legislative  alms. 

ROUSING 

Probably  the  principal  accomplishment  In 
the  first  seaaion  frum  the  municipal  point  of 
view  was  enactment  of  the  United  States 
Hooatng  Act  of  IMO.  better  known  as  tha 
Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Redevelopment 
Act.  Tba  laglalatlon  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  AMA  because  the  municipalities 
wanted  It — by  testimony  of  wltness<^  st 
committee  hearings,  by  communications 
from  many  city  oflkrials.  by  Joint  petitions. 
and  In  other  ways.  In  line  with  AMA  policies 
am  low-rent  bousing  and  urban  redevelop- 
BMBt  Issues.  Sponsors  of  tbe  bill  said  It 
could  not  have  been  enacted  without  the 
activities  of  tha  association  and  the  member 
,  asiulclpallues. 

SOCIAL  sacusm 

Prograss  oa  social  security  was  considera- 
ble. A  1^1  psssed  last  year  by  the  House 
discriminated  against  snuill  towns  by  deny- 
ing coverage  to  soma  of  their  workers  and 
prohibited  coverage  of  municipal  employees 
who  are  under  an  existing  state  or  local 
retirement  afalam.  AMA  oppoasd  tbe  bill. 
and  the  Siata  Flnaaoa  Onimtttaa  refused 
to  consider  It. 

The  social  security  Mil  passed  last  month 
by  the  Bousa  la  aaiMlatont  with  practically 
all  the  raoommandatlons  of  tha  Amarlean 
Municipal  AssocUtlon  i;  the  States  permit. 
It  will  estsad  social  security's  old-ags.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  instiranca  beneflu  to 
all  mimlclpal  employees  who  are  now  with- 
out penalon  protc<Mtee  or  who  want  tba  eov- 
•rags.  It  fails,  hovavar,  to  give  the  power 
of  optkm  to  the  municipal  govemmenta.  giv- 
ing tba  daelslon  instead  to  the  8uta  legis- 
lature. 

AMA  Is  the  only  orfanlsatton  of  public 
agandas  or  oAclals  who  topported  and  testi- 


fied for  social  security  for  the  municipal 
worker.  AMA's  effort  will  continue  in  the 
coming  sssaion  when  the  bill  goes  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  for  rewriting, 
aiid  later  before  tbe  Senate. 

OrrxaOOVIBMMKNTAI.   FISCAL    PXOaUEMS 

More  was  arcompllabad  this  year  toward 
solving  the  knotty  probtaoM  ot  Intargovam- 
mantal  Ux  confllcU  than  during  all  previous 
years.  In  April  the  Stcretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chalrruiji  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  their  assistants  repre- 
senting the  top  side  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment's  fiscal  policy  oOlcials.  joined  with  the 
praatdants  and  axacutlve  directors  of  the 
major  organlsatlona  of  the  State  and  local 
govenunanU  in  the  first  high-level  discus- 
sions of  the  possibUitlas  of  equating  the  tax 
sources  among  the  levels  of  goverrment. 
AMA's  president  and  executive  director  rep- 
resented the  member  munidpMilltles  at  this 
Important  S-day  conferancs  at  Washington. 
Tbe  discussions  were  first  proposed  by  the 
•seratary  of  the  Treasury  at  AMA's  annual 
ooofaranec  last  year. 

AgraamcnU  reached  at  the  April  meeting 
have  been  published  and  are  well  known. 
Comprehensive  studies  were  planned  to  form 
the  basts  of  future  disevastons.  Particularly 
significant  was  a  better  understanding  dem- 
OQstratad  by  the  Federal  ofRclnls  of  the  prob- 
lems eogaadered  in  municipalities  by  the 
acquisition  of  property  values  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  removal  of  these  values 
from  the  local  tax  rolls. 


NATIONAL  COMMI 


HON 


A  broadened  recognition  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental tax  conflicts  produced  Important 
though  inconclusive  resulu  in  Coograss.  For 
many  years  AMA  has  urged  Congrass  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  toward  withdrawing  the 
United  States  from  certain  fields  ot  taxation 
In  favor  of  the  municipalities.  This  year  a 
measiire  sponsored  by  29  Senators,  and  also 
Introduced  in  the  House,  was  approved  by 
the  Senata  expenditures  Committee.  At  the 
close  of  tba  session  It  was  on  the  Senate 
calendar  with  committee  approval. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  commission  of 
Federal  officials  at  the  Cabinet  level  and  of 
Members  ot  Congren  and  rcpre.sentatlves  of 
the  State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, to  examine  the  rpsponsihilliie*  and 
the  tax  powers  and  policies  of  the  units  at 
the  various  levels  and  to  recommend  revi- 
sions. The  bill  had  sufficient  opposition  to 
prevent  approval  by  the  Senata  on  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar  (without  long 
debate ) .  Treasury  Department  spokesmen 
Indicate  a  preference  for  dealing  with  the 
parts  of  the  Intergovernmental  fiscal  prob- 
lems In  their  order  of  urgency,  rather  thnn 
attacking  tba  situation  comprehensively 
through  a  con  grass  tonally  created  committee. 

rAncKN'Ts  m  Linr 

The  sufferings  of  a  number  of  municipali- 
ties because  of  the  large  volume  of  tax-ex- 
empt federally  owned  real  estate  In  the  com- 
munities Is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  In- 
aqultabia  flaeal  relationships  betareen  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  communities. 
It  la  not  fair  that  the  taxpayers  of  a  relatively 
amall  number  of  munldpailties  and  counties 
should  bear  the  burden  of  cost  of  local  gov- 
ernment servioaa  to  Federal  installations 
serving  all  tha  Nation.  Tbe  United  States 
Traaaury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  appear  to  regard  Federal  tax  ex- 
emption as  tha  intergovernmental  fiscal 
problam  which  Is  nsMsst  to  solution.  Con- 
grass  shows  oonalderabla  Interest  In  the 
matter. 

AMA  has  bsan  at  work  on  tha  pay-ln-Meu 
Issue  for  13  years,  and  each  year's  acqulMtlcns 
of  prc^[)erty  by  the  Federal  Government  have 
eoBipounded  the  injustice  to  the  munldpailo 


ties  After  havln?  gone  through  scores  of 
hearings  where  witnesses  for  AMA  and  the 
affected  munlclpalltlea  have  stated  tbeir 
caae,  there  U  st  least  a  favorable  prospect. 
The  Houae  Public  Lsnds  Committee  gives 
promise  of  approving  next  year  a  pay-in- 
lleu-of-tax  bill  to  provide  payments  equal  to 
full  taxes  on  virtually  all  Federal  real  o-'op- 
ertles.  with  the  exception  of  pr  ipertlrs  used 
for  spaclflad  Federal  purpoaes  such  as  p-jtt 
offlcaa.  customs  houses,  national  cf>meter!es. 
and  perhapa  a  few  more,  and  with  the  further 
exception  of  Federal  properties  of  cIa->-=v»8 
which  would  be  exempt  If  privately  ow-ed. 
The  bill  now  before  the  House  commit  :»e 
proposes  to  require  reductions  in  the  p.iV- 
ments  In  proportion  to  benefits  conf.  rred  on 
the  community  by  the  Federal  installation— 
an  unsound  idea  which  few  if  any  munic- 
ipalities can  oe  expected  to  endorse. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  preparing  a 
pay-ln-lteu  Dill  for  the  administration.  It 
has  a  staff  of  experts  studying  the  millions 
of  wcrds  of  testimony  taken  by  House  and 
Senate  committees  In  the  past,  and  assem- 
bling new  data,  some  of  which  are  being  sup- 
plied by  AMA  and  the  municipalities. 

sLExrnw 

AM.\'s  work  at  Washington  Involves  much 
more  '  -romoting  three  or  four  munic.pal 

IckU  cms      It  is  on  gtiard  constantly, 

vk  for  sleepers  in  congressional  actions 

t:.  ..  .....,ht  be  mimical  to  the  municipalities. 

AMA  keeps  track  of  the  progress  of  every 
bill  that  could  possibly  affect  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  reports  all  congrei<slonal  de- 
velopments each  week  in  the  News  Letter.  In 
addition,  as  occasion  requires,  it  conununl- 
crtes  directly  and  quickly  with  the  State 
leaguea  of  munlclpallties  and  the  member 
cities. 

An  example  was  a  provision  in  the  first 
version  of  this  year's  slum  dearance  and 
urban  redevalqjNBMit  bill.  A  paragraph  in- 
sertei^  st  the  last  minute  before  the  bill's 
introduction  removed  the  exemption  of 
public-bousing  bonds  from  Federal  income 
taxation.  A  prompt  mustering  of  expres- 
sions of  municipal  opinion  inspired  the 
House  and  Senate  **«"^<"g  and  Currency 
Committees  to  revise  the  bills  In  their  early 
stages  by  striking  out  the  offending  provi- 
sion. AMA's  work  meant  that  when  the  bills 
reached  debate  the  exemption-removal 
amendmenu  proposed  by  the  opponents  were 
quickly  and  effectively  disposed  of.  Finally, 
all  of  AMA's  recommendations  relative  to 
the  urban  redevelopment  and  slum  clear- 
ance legislation  were  enacted. 

HOUSING    PATMINTS 

Near  the  end  of  the  session  the  ban  on 
low-rent  housing  project  ps3rments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  was  repealed  by  the  Congress.  In 
fiscal  1948  and  1949.  and  again  for  fiscal 
1950.  Congress  voted  to  hold  the  payments 
down  to  the  terms  of  agreamants  In  original 
public  bousing  contracts  betwam  the  various 
munictptalltles  and  the  Public  Houalng  Ad- 
ministration. This  mesnt  about  100  munic- 
ipalities would  continue  to  receive  no  pay- 
ments at  all.  and  others  would  receive  var- 
ious amounU  up  to  5  percent.  The  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1949  authorieed  pay- 
ments at  10  percent  for  fiscal  1950  (the  rste 
paid  prior  to  1948)  and  also  authorised  pay- 
menu  retroactively  up  to  5  percent  for  fiscal 
1948  and  1949.  Municipal  action  was  largely 
rasponsibls  for  the  10-percent  level  in  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act.  and  AMA  and 
the  cities  gave  Congress  the  livformatlon 
which  led  to  repeal  of  the  1950  ban.  Thus 
this  national  municipal  goal  was  achieved. 
The  municipalities  will  reoalva  tba  payments 
promlsad  in  the  United  States  W'^««««»>g  Act. 

OTHXa  HOUSINQ  TTCMS 

AMA  also  urged  that  disposition  of  tem- 
porary war  botislng  not  be  undertaken  ex:cpt 
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after  mutual  understanding  between  munic- 
ipal and  Federal  officials,  and  that  none  of 
the  temporary  housing  be  sold  to  private 
Interests.  This  formal  policy  of  AMA  Is 
also  the  Federal  policy,  and  has  been  carried 
out. 

Two  years  i^o.  AM.^  urged  that  temporary 
war  housing  transferred  conditionally  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  reuse  by  veterans  be  given 
to  the  municipalities  on  a  fee-simple  basis. 
This  wus  Bcoomplished  this  year  by  con- 
gressional action. 

AMA  has  ufged  that  other  temporary  war 
housing  be  granted  to  the  municipalities. 
The  House  this  year  refused  to  act  on  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  transfer  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities. A  Senate  committee  approved  a 
bill  authorizing  the  grants,  but  the  House 
refused  to  act  on  somewhat  similar  legisla- 
tion. A  new  bill  covering  disposal  of  tem- 
porary and  permanent  war  housing  will  be 
introduced  next  year. 

AISPOSTS 

A  number  of  other  bills  which  progressed  In 
Congress  this  year  fell  within  the  frame  of 
AMA's  national  municipal  policy  Interests. 

AMA  rerewed  lu  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Federal  airpKirt  aid  be  granted  ex- 
clusively to  S!»te  agencies  for  grants  by  the 
State  to  municipalities.  The  municipalities' 
opposition  Is  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
progress  of  legislation  to  require  State  chan- 
neling of  the  funds. 

Several  bills  to  perfect  and  liberalize  the 
Federal-aid  alrpwrt  program  were  supported 
by  AMA.  New  laws  permit  a  10-percent  in- 
crease In  amounts  of  Federal  aid.  permit  a 
75  f>ercent  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  air- 
port lighting,  and  remove  projects  under 
f2.000  from  minimum-wage  specifications. 
Another  permits  Industrial  use  of  airport 
properties  transferred  as  surplus  by  the 
United  States  to  municipalities.  AMA  Is 
supporting  legislation  to  permit  reapportion- 
ment of  funds  which  have  not  been  matched. 

AMA's  active  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  to  pro- 
hibit exclusive  gasoline  and  oil  sales  fran- 
chises resulted  this  year  in  repeal  by  CAA 
of  Its  nonexclusive  contract  requirements  on 
Federal-aid  municipal  airports  AMA  acted 
on  a  policy  laid  down  by  the  1948  conference. 
As  a  matter  of  continuing  policy,  AMA  urged 
Congress  to  continue  Federal  financing  and 
operation  of  airport  control  towers;  and  this 
was  done. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

Several  actions  in  the  public-works  field 
had  municipal-Interest  and  AMA-poUcy 
support. 

AMA  requested  an  extension  of  time  during 
which  planning  projects  could  receive  public- 
works  planning  advances  frcm  the  United 
States  under  the  original  plannlng-advances 
program.  Congress  voted  a  1-year  extension. 
Of  more  interest  to  a  number  of  municipali- 
ties. Congress  also  enacted  an  extensive  new 
program  of  public-works  planning  advances 
and  provided  $25,000,000  for  advances  this 
fiscal  year.  The  legislation  was  supported  by 
a  number  of  State  leagues  of  municipalities 
and  by  many  cities,  though  It  was  not  a  part 
of  the  national  municipal  program. 

Twice  as  much  Federal  aid  for  hospital 
construction  by  municipalities  in  the  next  5 
years,  at  a  somewhat  larger  Federal  share  for 
most  projects,  waa  authorized  In  a  new  enact- 
ment. Many  dtlea  wanted  the  new  legisla- 
tion. 

Only  $200,000  was  voted  for  sewage-plant 
planning  grants  to  municipalities,  and  no 
funds  for  construction  loans  were  provided, 
despite  scattered  municipal  eflorU  to  get  the 
water-pollution  control  program  under  way 
Uila  year. 

crvn.  DETXNSS 

With  reference  to  the  national  municipal 
policy  on  clvU  defense.  AMA  staff  personnel 


conferred  frequently  during  the  year  with 
cfflclals  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  the  National  Military  Establishment, 
and  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Though  very  little  of  the  Federal  activity  In 
this  field  could  be  divulged  because  of  secu- 
rity restrictions,  AMA  was  selected  by  NSRB 
as  a  rhannel  of  information  to  the 
municipalities.  ^ 

Legislation  providing  loans  and  grants  to 
develop  local  disaster  relief  or^janlzatlons 
was  sponsored  by  42  Senators.  The  admin  s- 
tratlon  decided  not  to  push  It  until  next 
session,  when  probably  some  amendments 
Till  be  offered. 

TiDrLAjms 
An  AMA  policy  decision  last  year  was  to 
urge  Congress  to  correct  injustices  arising 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  tide- 
lands  cace.  Hciise  and  Senate  Committee 
hearings  on  the  various  tldelands  bills  were 
conducted  dtu-ing  the  year. 

FDUCAnOW 

AMA's  executive  committee  endorsed  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  for  construction  of 
school  buildings  In  areas  where  the  State  or 
local  governments  cannot  meet  the  needs.  A 
bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the  Senate  last 
week.  Neither  the  AMA  conference  nor  the 
executive  committee  endorsed  the  p>ropo6ed 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  school  operations. 

TAXES 

Another  resolution  of  last  year  called  for 
reduction  of  Federal  admissions  taxes  and  re- 
lease of  this  source  of  revenue  for  State  and 
local  governmental  tise.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  at  the  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  April.  Several 
State  leagues  of  municipalities  adopted  reso- 
lutions along  similar  lines. 

Another  Ai.LA  policy  Is  to  urge  reasonable 
contributions  of  Federal  and  State  highway 
user  revenues  for  municipal  streets.  The 
question  of  Federal  revenue  for  road  and 
street  construction  In  municipalities  was 
not  before  Congress  this  session,  but  will  be 
considered  next  year  when  the  national- 
highway  program  Is  extended  or  revised. 

WITH    THZ    BUBHAtTS 

A  good  example  of  AMA's  accomplishments 
in  the  Federal  bureaus  and  departments  was 
the  success  in  obtaining  repeal  of  CAA's  ban 
on  nonexclusive  gasoline  sales  contracts.  The 
outstanding  effort  was  with  the  top  Federal 
fiscal  officials  best  exemplified  by  the  meet- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  the  ireasury  In 
April.  In  addition,  working  closely  with  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  AMA  sur- 
veyed the  municipalities  over  25.000  to  dis- 
cover their  plans  to  apply  for  loans  and 
grants  under  the  United  States  Bousing  Act 
of  4949.  The  HHFA  budgei  was  based  to  some 
extent  upon  the  findings.  Throughout  the 
year  AMA's  Washington  staff  has  been  in 
contact  with  all  Federal  agencies  which  op- 
erate in  the  field  of  municipal  interest.  AbtA 
was  the  center  of  information  on  rent  de- 
control actions  by  municipalities  urtder  the 
United  States  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1949. 
It  kept  track  of  such  things  as  munlclpid 
claims  for  Federal  damages  to  municipal  air- 
ports, applications  for  loans  and  subsidies 
under  the  low-rent  housing  program,  prog- 
ress of  the  program  of  Federal  aid  for  hos- 
pital construction,  and  the  figures  on  local 
unemployment.  It  supplied  copies  of  re- 
vised regulations,  such  as  those  assigning 
radio  frequencies  for  fire,  police,  and  high- 
way departments.  At  the  same  time  the 
Washington  office  serviced  hundreds  of  in- 
quiries from  the  State  leagues  of  municipali- 
ties and  individual  cities,  supplying  copies 
of  many  bills,  committee  reports,  and  new 
laws,  as  well  as  agency  regulations.  AMA's 
4>ecial  reports  on  specific  bills  or  groups  of 
bills  under  one  subject  were  requested  by 
many  readers  of  the  News  Letter. 


Monsignor  Swanstrom  Relates  Tragic 
Plight  of  Expellees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  more  tragic  human  problem  in  the 
world  today  than  that  of  the  seven  to 
eight  million  refugees  in  Western  Ger- 
many, sometimes  called  expellees,  and 
also  referred  to  as  volksdeutsche.  Msgr. 
Edward  Swanstrom.  executive  director  of 
war  relief  services.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  recently  returned 
from  an  inspection  trip  of  relief  installa- 
tion in  Europe  and  has  written  an  Inter- 
esting series  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
problems  posed  by  the  expellees.  I  have 
found  these  articles  so  interesting  that  I 
am  inserting  some  excerpts  from  them  In 
the  Record: 

As  a  result  of  a  special  agreement  reached 
at  Potsdam,  the  Gernaanlc  groups  living  in 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  were  to 
be  sent  back  within  the  borders  of  Germany 
in  an  orderly  and  humane  manner.  The 
Allies  only  took  responsibility  for  the  expul- 
sion. German  welfare  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  were  to  take  care  of  all 
housing,  food  and  other  needs  of  the  expel- 
lees. German  authorities  were  told  to  expect 
an  Influx  of  6,0O0.C00  people. 

However,  the  Idea  of  mass  expulsion  was 
catching.  Before  long.  Yugoslav  cltlzeris  who 
had  settled  In  certain  sections  by  special  in- 
vitation more  than  300  years  t>efore.  were 
gathered  Into  camps  or  driven  across  the 
border  into  Austria.  Native  Germans  living 
in  East  Prussia,  Pomeranta,  Silesia  were  also 
driven  from  their  homes,  while  those  who 
had  fied  before  the  armies  In  what  they 
thrneht  was  a  temporary  exodus,  were  for- 
blcc  n  to  return  to  their  businesses,  homes, 
and  well-kept  farms. 

With  Its  welfare  set-up  weakened,  without 
adequate  resources.  Its  housing  already  40 
percent  damaged  or  destroyed,  all  social  life 
in  chaos,  rump  Germany  accepted  a  flood  of 
12,000.000  men.  women,  and  children.  They 
were  destitute,  carrying  with  them  hardly 
more  than  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

These  new  refugees  are  known  as  the  ex- 
pellee group.  Their  problems  are  not  as  well- 
known  as  those  of  that  other  homeless,  exiled 
group,  the  displaced  persons.  DP's  rightly 
became  the  concern  of  the  Allied  Nations 
and  are  being  resettled  under  the  direction  of 
IRO  (International  Refugee  Organization). 

At  this  moment,  about  600.000  DP's  remain 
out  of  the  1,500,000  which  UNRRA  took  over 
after  the  war.  Donations  of  United  States 
Catholics  to  the  bishops'  leatare  Sunday  col- 
lections have  made  It  possible  to  approach 
a  solution  of  the  DP  problem. 

No  international  agency  has  protected  the 
millions  of  expellees.  No  group  of  govem- 
nxents  has  banded  together  to  solve  this 
problem  which  was  internationally  created. 
The  expellees  have  been  solely  the  concern 
of  local  German  agencies,  including  the  pub- 
lic-W3lfare  agencies,  and  the  Catholic  char- 
ities. 

The  problem  of  expellees  was  not  new  to 
me,  since  I  had  been  in  Germany  in  1945, 
right  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  I  had 
come  to  set  up  a  program  for  the  displaced 
persons,  innocent  men  and  women  and  even 
children  who  had  been  impressed  into  slave 
labor  for  the  Nazi  war  machine,  or  who  had 
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ltd  trttm  th*  Bkitlr  tU«M  btlon  Um  Meond 
•rnval  of  the  lUd  mrmj 

Th*  bubops  of  the  Untt«d  StiiiM  tpokv  up 
a^ilBM  Umm  mam  punlrtlBMiHB  HI  M  ttB- 
inUlB  Mta*.  In  iMd.  wlWB  «w  dsporto- 
ttoo*  w*r«  fet  their  b*Kht.  &nd  f«tr  vote«« 
hfMrd  In  defCHM  o(  a  rvc«nt  tnemy.  th« 
ktiv*  board  of  NCWC.  In  tb«  nam* 
of  if  United  BtatM  bubops,  nuMto  Um  fol- 
lowtnc  >f  twwnt: 

••Something  baa  ba#n  haFpenJnc  la  Kvopa 
vblcb  la  new  In  tba  annaU  ot  recordad  hla- 
%orf.  By  agraamant  amoof  tbe  vtctora.  mil- 
nona  ot  Oarmana  wbo  tot  canturlaa  hara 
lived  in  aaatem  Buropa  are  balng  forced  from 
Ibelr  bocnea.  wttbout  raaoureaa.  Into  tba 
baart  of  Germany  Tba  auflarlng  of  tbaaa 
paople  in  ibelr  waary  travcla.  tba  bomalasa- 
naaa  of  tbem  and  tba  bopelaaanaaa.  make  a 
aad  itory  of  the  Inhximanlty  of  their  trant- 
plantatlon.  Had  there  prevailed  In  the 
eoundU  of  ttaa  eletor  natlona  a  right  appre- 
ciation at  tb»  dignity  of  man.  at  laaat 
■  iiiiifn— !■  vovld  have  been  made  for 
liMM|>laiitlM  tk*M  paople  In  a  humane  way. 
Wa  boaat  ot  our  tfaoKwracy.  but  in  this  trana- 
plantation  of  peoplea  we  have  perbapa 
unwittingly  allowed  ounelvaa  to  be  In- 
fluenced by  the  hard  theory  of  heartleaa 
totalitarian  phllowptay. 

"The  reporta  of  tba  deportaUon  of 
i^ndt  in  araaa  ot  Sorlat  aMNHlon  to 
and  Inboapltable  regkaia  )aM  be- 
tbay  cannot  nibacrlbe  to  communism 
tell  of  a  cruel  violation  of  human  rlghu. 
These  men  are  men  and  have  the  rlghta  of 
men  " 

The  btabopa.  aa  fathers  of  the  poor,  apoke 
out  for  all  tbe  poor,  and  who  could  be  more 
poor  than  tboae  driven  like  herds  of  cattle 
acroaa  fraoUan  without  homes  or  bread. 

Tbaaa  are  tboae.  who,  unconadously  abar- 
tng  tba  im-Chrlattan  concept  of  maaa  guilt. 
do  not  preaa  for  help  to  the  expelleea.  or  for 
a  aolutlon  of  tbe  Immeiue  problem.  Be- 
catiae  of  lack  of  full  taformatloc,  many  do 
not  yat  raaUae  tbe  importance  to  tbe  recovery 
of  Kuropa  of  an  organised  approach  to  the 
matter  of  latagratkm  and  reaettlement  of  tbe 
expelleea  now  Jiving  In  eampa  and  barracks 
and  overrrowded  bams.  It  Is  not  yet  under- 
stood that  this  group  hangs  like  a  dead 
weight  to  Impede  tbe  recovery  of  all  of  weat- 
am  Europe. 

In  tba  darkneaa  of  their  bitter  exile,  bome- 
laaaneaa,  abandonaaant.  In  the 
of  tbelr  outlook  toward  the  future. 
peUees.  driven  so  heartleasly  acroae  frontiers, 
are  truly.  In  the  words  of  the  old  hymn. 
Pilgrims  of  the  Night. 

One  dull  and  orercaat  day  I  drove  with  soma 
of  Gtfx  Xuropeao  staff  workers  to  an  Indtu- 
trlaJaraa  In  flBld-Oannany.  It  waa  In  the 
Dlocaae  of  HUdMbaim.  one  of  tbe  so-called 
"Dlaapara"  dloccsea  of  Germany  which  were 
floodad  aft«  tba  w&r  with  deatttute  ex- 
pallaaa.  Tbaaa  expelleea.  mainly  Catholics. 
landed  by  the  hundrads  of  tbouaanda  in  araaa 
wttbout  siifflctent  CatboBc  dbwcbai  to  mm 
tbem. 

I  knew  that  many  Indxistrlal  planta  In  tba 
area  bad  already  been  dismantled  aa  pro- 
ducers of  matarlala  that  could  ba  tumad  to 
war  purpoaaa.  No  protest  had  aooompaolad 
tbaaa  dlamantUngs  since  no  working  people 
anywbare  want  a  lepetuion  of  tba  holocaust 
of  blood  and  broken  steel  and  stonaa  tbat 
tbey  knew  In  World  War  II. 

However,  part  of  tbe  steel  works,  which  use 
tba  larga  dapoalU  of  ore  found  In  tbla  araa. 
known  aa  Salaglttar.  are  stui  operating,  and 
rnoM  paitlcularly  tba  ratlroad  lapatr  abopa. 
Dm  AUtaa  daeldad.  after  dlaoMintUag  a  yaat 
111  aod  cratlttg  It  for  abtpHMSt  to 
aa  reparations,  tbat  tbraa  oat  of 
lUag  f  umaoas  could  oonUnua  work- 
iB  order  to  laake  use  of  tba  ^laelal 
ItftBg  ptoeaaa  naecaaary  for  tbe  partleiUar 
typa  of  ora  aatnad  te  tba  vicinity.  Ctmi  waa 
'  tor  ttot  Rukff.  and  as  not  enough  waa 
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shippad.  only  mm  smelting  furnace  la  ao* 
tually  ta  opwdUan. 

In  tba  wamaMtm.  by  tba  Potadam  da«Mea 
of  tba  Alllaa.  lUaaU  waa  given  to  tba  pro- 
vMeodl  Pollab  regime,  which  unaspaetadly 
began  to  thrust  out  the  native  population. 
Of  tbe  millions  of  bomeleea.  nearly  60.000 
landed  around  the  Reich  Steel  Works  of 
Salagltter  As  soon  as  the  Infamous  slave 
labor  camps  of  Salaglttar  were  emptied  of 
their  Polish.  Rusalan.  German,  and  other  In* 
mittaa.  tbaae  men.  women,  and  children,  vic- 
tims of  the  paaca.  ware  barded  in.  This  was 
part  of  tbe  faawua  Oparatlon  Swallow  by 
means  of  which  close  to  3.000.000  helpless 
people  were  led  from  tbelr  ancestral  homes 
and  dumped  Into  any  available  barracks  or 
cellars  In  the  chaos  and  misery  of  tbe  first 
months  of  peace. 

These  men.  women,  and  children  are  still 
llvtnK  in  the  obscene  barracks.  I  visited  one 
barrack  which  served  as  a  provisional  hos- 
pital and  home  for  tbe  aged  and  Infirm 
among  the  expellees  More  than  400  old 
people,  weakened  by  the  deportation,  conse- 
quent hunger,  and  lack  of  care,  died  In  this 
barrack  right  after  the  expulsion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  men  among  the 
expellee  groups  found  work  In  some  sections 
of  the  Reich  Steel  Works.  In  this  way.  they 
bought  bread  for  their  wives  and  children. 
Other  men.  released  as  prisoners  of  war  from 
Russia  and  Poland,  found  tbat  their  families 
had  already  been  resettled  In  the  sl.-we-labtir 
barracks  In  Operation  Swallow.  They  also 
came,  and  many  were  able  to  use  their  In- 
dustrial skills  In  the  steel  works. 

What  amaaed  me  when  I  visited  theee 
desolate  barracks  on  a  damp,  dreary  day  was 
the  lack  of  complaint  at  the  obvious  lack  of 
decent  comfort  and  privacy  In  their  lives  In 
one  medium-sized  room.  I  found  four  fami- 
lies living.  Their  quarters  were  separated  by 
blankets  hung  on  ropes.  One  primitive  stove 
for  four  families.  Some  of  tbe  men  and  one 
of  the  women  (together  with  her  daughter) 
had  known  from  months  to  years  of  slave 
labor,  and  felt  that  this  freedom  In  the  west, 
though  It  was  a  freedom  bounded  by  blanket 
partitions  and  barracks  built  for  Hitler's 
slave  labor,  was  a  beautlfxil  thing 

"We  are  grateful  to  God  to  be  here."  this 
wonuu)  told  me.  "I  am  glad  that  my  daugh- 
ter and  husband  are  alive  and  will  make  no 
complaint  " 

But  with  the  men  It  was  different.  They 
pointed  to  a  tremendoua  lettered  meaaage, 
painted  In  white  and  a  great  gas  tank  that 
domlnatea  this  woebegone  community  of 
rowa  upon  rows  of  rough  wooden  barracks. 
"We  want  to  live.  Stop  tba  dlamantllng." 
read  the  sign.  One  of  the  men  explained: 
"We  want  to  support  our  families — even  If 
we  can  hardly  buy  the  few  things  that  are 
listed  on  tbe  ration  card.  Now  most  of  us 
who  work,  only  have  work  because  we  are 
dismantling.  Every  day  we  daatroy  our  own 
llvelthood  What  will  became  of  us  all  when 
there  Is  nothing  more  to  dismantle?  By 
Christmas,  everything  wUl  be  still." 

The  Catholic  charltlea  director  for  the 
HUdeahclm  dloceae  who  was  with  me  said: 
"That  la  true  Wa  fear  tbat  by  Chrlstmaa 
aU  wUl  be  still.  Only  about  800  inen  will 
bave  work  In  the  ore  mlnea.  which  will  then 
aand  tbe  ora  to  tbe  Ruhr." 

Tba  algn  "We  want  to  live;  stop  the  dis- 
mantling" stared  at  me  wherever  I  went  In 
tbla  community  of  daaparate  people.  I  am 
not  eompatant  or  cofwaraad  In  tbe  larger  as- 
pecU  of  dlMmntllng.  Any  steps  to  prevent 
anocbar  we  abould  be  taken  at  tbe  earliest 
poaalble  moment.  There  Is.  bowaver.  in  this 
oiM  apot.  tbe  quaatlon  of  nearly  g0.000  •».- 
pellaaa  from  Upper  and  Lower  SUeaU  In  a 
mttcb  largar  native  population.  Thaae  baada 
of  famlllaa  bava  found  a  llvelibood  for 
IhaiMleM  ami  Ibair  tamlUas  la  worka  tbat 
bava  baaa  turnad  to  paacaUoM  uaaa.  Now. 
at  one  stroke,  they  will  all  be  rendered  exiled 
paupers  wbo  will  depend  on  the  pltunce  of 


the  local  publle-watfara  Mt-tip  and  th«  IomI 
rellgluus  walfare  agenclaa.  Already  CarltM, 
the  local  Catholic  cbarlUea.  la  spanding  84 
percent  of  Ita  budget  and  of  Its  donations 
from  tbe  ouuide  to  meet  tba  needs  of  tba 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  aspellees  In  Ita 
area. 

Between  the  borders  of  tbe  weatern  and 
eastern  occupation  zones  are  such  camps  aa 
Uelxen  and  others,  where  as  many  aa  500  peo- 
ple dally  cress  the  frontier  of  their  own  free 
will,  trying  to  find  freedom  or  economic 
betterment  In  the  weatern  cones,  which  have 
become  known  as  the  golden  west.  Many 
families  cross  to  find  a  livelihood.  A  great 
number  of  tboae  who  croas  clandestinely  are 
men  fleeing  In  fear  of  many  things.  A  larga 
number  are  yotmg  men  fleeing  from  the  en« 
forced  labor  In  uranium  mines. 

If  they  find  work,  they  see  to  It  that  mem- 
bers  of  their  families  in  the  eastern  zona 
Join  them  later.  Though  the  wanderings  are 
wholeaale — 1.300.000  creased  into  the  western 
zones  last  year  alone — no  one  Is  ever  forced 
back  acroaa  the  frontier.  Never  In  Europe's 
history  have  there  been  so  many  wanderers 
on  the  roads  as  In  these  past  4  years. 

The  problems  of  the  men  among  the  ia.« 
000.000  expellees  are  heavy  and  not  easily 
solved.  Besides  the  large  numbf  .-s  who  fear 
to  lose  the  precious  livelihood  Jvist  found, 
there  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  wbo 
must  remain  separated  from  their  famlllea 
so  that  they  can  hold  down  some  job  In  a 
city.  Another  aspect  of  the  condition  of  ex- 
pellee men  Is  the  fact  that  It  often  hap- 
pened that  transports  of  people  from  farm- 
ing areas  landed  In  an  Industrial  center,  a^d 
tbouaanda  from  towns  were  herded  Into  ai|- 
rlcultural  areas.  Men  are  separated  for 
years  from  the  work  In  which  their  skill 
could  be  productive. 

This,  then.  Is  undoubtedly  a  social  and 
human  problem  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  politics.  Those  who  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  this  double  problem,  must  have 
an  answer  adequate  to  meet  It.  That  an- 
swer has  not  been  forthcoming  from  govern- 
ments as  yet.  Up  to  now,  only  local  German 
agencies,  and  the  Protestjuiu  and  Cathollca 
of  the  United  Sutes,  have  been  active  In 
trying  to  salvage  the  human  material  of 
these  maas  expulsions,  mass  misery,  and  un- 
employment War  Relief  Services— NCWO — 
has  been  sending  lari;e  quantities  of  food  and 
clothing  to  answer  the  desperate  appeals  of 
the  German  Catholic  Charities  for  continued 
help. 

Salagltter.  with  Its  thousands  of  desperate 
men.  first  rendered  destitute  and  homeleaa, 
and  now  rendered  unable  to  earn  bread  for 
their  famlllea.  Is  s  meeting  place  of  the  burn- 
ing social  problems  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 
America  and  the  Alllea  can  only  Ignore  thla 
problem  at  their  peril,  becauae  tbeae  forgot- 
ten men  with  their  expelled  destitute  fam- 
lllea can  become  a  dead  weight  on  the  spir- 
itual and  material  revival  of  western  Europe. 


UadeHyinr  Causes  for  the  Rise  and  De- 
cline of  Nations:  The  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  the  French  Revolution;  th« 
Rise  and  Decline  of  the  British  Empire 
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Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nation* 
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U  the  story  of  good  tnd  bad  money.  The 
principal  contributing  cause  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  Rome's  inability 
to  redeem  it*  currency  In  gold  and  sliver. 
The  ancient  Romans,  like  many  moderns, 
thought  the  power,  wealth,  and  credit  of 
a  great  nation  was  sufficient  to  give  sta- 
bility to  its  currency  without  the  guar- 
anty of  redemption;  so  they  traded  their 
gold  and  silver  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Ori- 
ent— silks,  jewels,  spices,  and  so  forth; 
and  their  currency  went  the  way  of  all 
Irredeemable  currency;  and  the  p>ower 
and  the  glory  of  Rome  went  with  it.  for 
when  a  nation's  money  loses  Integrity, 
the  people  of  that  nation  also  lose  their 
Integrity, 

nB  raxMCH  arvoLtmoN 

The  Irredeemabillty  of  the  French  as- 
slgnats  precipitated  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  caused  hundreds  of  heads,  in- 
cluding the  heads  of  the  king  and  queen, 
to  roll  from  the  guillotine.  In  1789, 
France  had  backed  the  assignats  with 
nearly  one-third  of  her  land  and  proper- 
ty. Never  before  had  an  irredeemable 
currency  been  so  strongly  supported,  but 
the  fact  that  the  assignats  were  not  re- 
deemable in  gold  and  silver  caused  them 
to  go  the  way  of  all  other  irredeemable 
currency  and  brought  about  the  fall  of 
the  French  Empire. 

Prance  learned  the  hard  way  that  a 
so-called  managed  Irredeemable  cur- 
rency is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  fiat 
money  which  inevitably  leads  to  total 
economic  and  political  collapse. 

Will  we  profit  by  France's  bitter  ex- 
perience or  stupidly  permit  ourselves  to 
suffer  a  similar  fate?  For  the  full  story 
of  the  FYench  assignats — Irredeemable 
currency — read  the  little  book  titled 
"Flat  Money— Inflation  tn  France"  by 
the  brilliant  Andrew  D  White,  late  great 
president  of  Cornell  University:  or  my 
condensation  of  his  book  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  August  1.  1949. 
page  A4916.  History  repeats,  and  it  can 
happen  here  unless  we  replace  our  so- 
called  managed  currency  with  sound  re- 
deemable currency. 

KISS    AND    DlCtJNX  OF   THI    BalTISH    KMPIKK 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  integ- 
rity of  her  money  made  England  the 
greatest  shipping,  commercial,  and 
banking  nation  on  earth.  But  when,  in 
the  twentieth  century,  England  was  no 
longer  able  to  redeem  her  currency  at 
face  value  on  demand,  the  British  Em- 
pire l)egan  to  disintegrate. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  cause  and 
applyinr  the  proper  remedy.  England 
listened  to  the  siren  song  of  Prof.  Harold 
Laskl,  of  the  London  Socialist  School  of 
Economics,  and  plunged  Into  state  so- 
cialism which  is  in  reahty  a  throwback  to 
absolutism. 

There  is  no  hope  for  England's  recov- 
ery under  socialism  because  recovery  can 
come  only  through  Increased  production 
and  everywhere  that  socialism  has  been 
tried,  it  has  succeeded  only  in  curtailing 
production.  While  England's  Socialist- 
Latwr  regime  is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
on  socialistic  experiments,  we  are  taxing 
free  enterprise  in  the  United  States  to 
build  up  Marxist  socialism  in  England, 
which  is  committed  to  the  destruction  of 
free  entei-prise  everywhere. 


In  the  meantime,  EnglUh  capital  to 
fleeing  to  the  United  States  for  Invest- 
ment;  and  because  of  our  fantastic 
monetary  policy,  which  permits  for- 
eigners and  international  bankers  to  buy 
our  choicest  industrial  stocks  and  bonds 
at  371^2  percent  discount,  they  are 
gradually  gaining  control  of  American 
industry.  Foreign  investments  and  dol- 
lar credits  In  the  United  States  are  now 
in  excess  of  $26,000,000,000. 

We  are  not  only  wrecking  our  own 
economy,  but  are  antagonizing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  who.  In  re- 
cent by-elections,  have  shown  that  they 
are  opposed  to  their  Socialist  regime  and 
feel  that  the  Socialist  Government  has 
remained  In  power  only  because  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  loaned  It. 

But  England's  Socialist  Government  is 
not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  situation. 
It  is  being  aided  and  abetted  by  Pro- 
fessor Laski's  American  friends,  asso- 
ciates, and  converts — many  of  whom 
hold  key  positions  in  our  Government, 
particularly  in  the  State  Department. 

Under  the  guise  of  fighting  com- 
munism In  Europe,  the  apparent  objec- 
tive of  Laski's  followers  in  our  State 
Department  Is  to  supply  European  gov- 
ernments with  American  dollars  so  these 
foreign  governments  can  pay  interest 
on  their  bonds  which  are  held  by  the 
intematioiial  bankers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  in- 
sistence of  Messrs.  Cripps,  Bevan,  Attlee, 
and  Bevin  that  we  again  bail  their 
Socialist  regime  out  to  hock  to  the  In- 
ternational pawnbrokers  is  nothing 
short  of  unmitigated  gall. 

ONLT    COMPASSION    FCHt    KNGUSH    PEOPLX 

The  above  statement  is  not  Inspired  by 
animosity  toward  the  English  people. 
They  have  my  sincere  sympathy  in  this, 
their  hour  of  trial.  But  it  is  saddening  to 
note  that  Englishmen,  who  struck  such 
a  mighty  blow  for  human  freedom  in 
1215  by  demanding  that  King  John  aflfix 
the  royal  seal  to  the  Magna  Carta — 
which  took  from  the  state  its  power  of 
absolutism  and  granted  civil  liberties  to 
the  people — have  now  reversed  England's 
tracfitional  policy. 

Under  England's  present  Marxist  re- 
gime, the  power  of  absolutism  has  been 
restored  to  the  state,  while  the  people 
have  been  deprived  of  many  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  them  in  the  734  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the 
Magna  Carta. 

This  is  particularly  tragic  because 
England  has  had  a  glorious  history.  The 
integrity  of  her  money,  the  Integrity  of 
her  businessmen,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
her  soldiers  and  sailors  made  England 
the  greatest  power  in  all  the  world. 

England  gave  us  our  language,  laws, 
and  many  of  our  customs.  We  are  proud 
of  that  heritage. 

We  thrilled  at  the  clarion  challenge  of 
her  great  leader  after  Dunkerque ;  thrilled 
at  the  spartan  courage  of  that  few  hun- 
dred British  men  and  boys  who  flew  so 
gallantly  into  the  sky  against  odds  of  10 
to  1  and  threw  back  the  mighty  German 
Luftwaffe.  A  country  that  produces  men 
and  boys  like  that  is  entitled  to  its  place 
In  the  sun. 

No  foreign  foeman  brought  England  to 
her  present  sad  estate.    The  blow  was 


struck  from  within  by  those  inoculated 
with  the  pol»onou»  virus  of  collectivism. 
Under  that  deadly  doctrine,  free  enter- 
prise Is  being  supplanted  by  state  mo- 
nopolies; her  money  has  lost  Its  integ- 
rity; her  economy  has  collapsed:  and 
Jackals  that  once  trembled  when  the 
British  Hon  roared  nom  snap  at  her 
heels. 

We  trust  the  malady  with  which  Eng- 
land is  affllctec'  is  but  a  mild  case  of 
socialist  measles  from  which  she  will 
soon  recover,  and  that  she  will  refuse 
to  drink  deeper  from  the  hemlock  cup 
brewed  for  her  by  Laskt  Cripps,  Attlee, 
et  al.  Freedom  Is  too  much  a  part 
of  the  British  fiber  to  submit  for  long 
to  the  regimentation  of  a  totalitarian 
state;  and  it  ill  becomes  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  finance 
a  Marxist  socialist  regime  which  Is  forg- 
ing new  chains  to  enslave  the  English 
people. 

Socialism  Is  directly  opposed  to 
American  constitutional  freedom.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
socialist  governments  of  Europe  are 
closer  Ideologically  to  Communist  Rus- 
sia than  they  are  to  the  United  States; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
arms  we  are  now  supplying  them  will  be 
used  against  us.  Right  now,  England's 
Socialist  Government  is  preparing  to 
recognize  the  Communist  Government 
In  China.  It  advised  Russia  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  devaluation  of  the  English 
pound,  while  keeping  that  information 
from  France,  thereby  bringing  about  the 
fall  of  the  French  Government,  and 
thus  giving  Russia  the  opportunity  to 
set  up  a  Communist  regime  in  eastern 
Germany  when  France,  l)ecause  of 
economic  chaos  resulting  from  the  sud- 
den devaluation  of  the  pound,  was  In 
no  position  to  protest.  If  we  fall  to 
recognize  the  pro-Russian  leanings  of 
Attlee,  Cripps.  and  Bevin.  we  must  be 
blind,  indeed. 

A  rntANCE,  T7NHOLT  ALXJANCZ 

A  strange,  unholy  alliance  exists 
between  one-worlders,  international 
banker-racketeers,  and  Communists; 
and  while  the  objectives  of  these  three 
groups  differ  somewhat,  their  methods 
of  obtaining  their  objectives  are  practi- 
cally identical;  and  all  feel  that  an  eco- 
nomic collapse  la  the  United  States  will 
further  their  plans.  The  Communists, 
of  course,  see  In  our  economic  collapse, 
the  chance  to  spread  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

The  international  bankers  hope  to  gain 
control  of  American  Industry  and  the 
control  of  strategic  materials  through- 
out the  world;  and  are  using  the  Commu- 
nists to  gain  control  of  raw  rubber,  tin. 
bauxite,  manganese,  and  other  strategic 
materials  in  the  Orient.  They  recognize 
Communist  Russia  for  what  It  is — the 
greatest  economic  hoax  In  all  history — 
ready  to  fall  apart  from  Internal  weak- 
nesses when  they  withdraw  their  financ- 
ial support  or  the  rest  of  the  world  adopts 
a  sound  monetary  system. 

The  one-worlders  are  playing  along 
with  Iwth  of  them,  and  trying  to  frighten 
the  American  people  Into  surrendering 
their  national  so-  ereignty  to  a  world  fed- 
eral government.  In  which  we  will  bo  out- 
numl>ered  and  outvoted  13  to  1.    What 
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they  are  re*lly  im  mwwhit  b  a  vorid  ^c- 
talanklpL  Tb^  maiorlty  vote  wcnM  be 
In  countries  which  bMre  OMie  a  failure 
of  haodUns  their  own  afltfn. 

Of  coone.  each  of  the  three  iixiups 
mentioned  above  hopes  to  cane  out  on 
top  and  are  probably  eeeretly  conspir- 
Inc  right  nov  to  throw  their  present  oon- 
t9tmm$m  to  the  voi 
^^K  ^e^^^B*  a^^  wMk  ttMt  te  k 

■ttttoa  devoutly  to  be  wished,  it  wUl  araU 
ns  mtle  if .  tn  the  In^erral.  they  coUec- 
tively  destroy  our  country. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  one- 
voriders  is  that  a  one-worM  i 
wUi  end  wars.  That  is 
aeoae.  The  way  to  end  war  Is  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  war.    Every  war  i5. 

and  eTcry  major  depMHloo  that  has  af- 
flicted the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  past  75  years  can  be 
attribnted  to  tmanimd  noDetary  and  fis- 
etf  poHetes  af  fovwMwtUs. 

The  greatest  contributtng  cause  of 
wars  and  depressions  was  the  crime  of 
187S  when  the  imperial  nations  of 
Europe  joined  with  the  international 
bankers  to  brinRing  about  the  tfOBone- 
UiatioB  of  allTer  Their  objective,  of 
eoorse.  was  to  exploit  and  piUage  the 
Mlver-money  coontri-?*  of  the  Orient  and 
Iflddle  East,  and  the  silver-producing 
sauBlilu  of  North  and  South  America. 
By  manipulating  the  price  of  silver. 
they  were  able  to  pillage  and  keep  in 
poverty  bMobs  of  people  whose  money 
was  exchtttvely  sflver.  Bow  futile  to  talk 
of  helping  backward  peoples  while  per- 
mitting them  to  be  exploited  this  way. 

Having  pillaged  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  demonetizatioB  of  silver,  they  are 
now  proceeding  to  piBaae  us  by  demone- 
tizing gold  and  debanchlng  our  currency. 
The  Interest  of  the  Intemational  bank- 
ers tn  a  world  government  is  motivated 
b.  the  expectancy  that  such  a  govern- 
ment would  maintain  the  "status  quo" 
and  protect  them  in  their  ill-gotten  gains 
enee  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining  con- 
trol of  American  industry  and  the  stra- 
Ugic  raw  materials  throughout  the 
world. 

An  luisound  monetary  syatem,  ioeli  as 
Is  eurrSDt  throughout  the  world  today,  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  atom  bomb — 
more  fniitftil  of  htiman  misery  than  war. 
pestilence  and  famine — and  has  brought 
more  Injiistice  than  all  the  bad  laws  ever 
written. 

Sound  money  will  do  more  to  bring 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  peoptes  of 
the  world  than  all  other  proposals  eom- 
bined  because  money  is  the  measure  of 
the  vahas  of  aU  goods  and 
ootass  that  measure  Is 
and  invariable,  millions  of  people  will  be 
In  the  sale  of  their  goodii  and 
while  others  will  preAt  oBjwtly. 
Of  such  stuff  are  wars  and  depresitons 
made. 

We  most  be  bHnd.  Indeed.  If  we  fall  to 
see  that  a  debauched,  manipulated.  Ir- 
rtdMiwahis  currsacar  is  nmilikkc  tha 
tools  with  whkli  Mftvcr#*as  work  In 
their  efforts  to  wreck  our  domestic  econ- 


The  tragic  part  of  aU  this  is  the  fact 
that  we  oould  oorreec  this  sltuatton  In  90 
days  aHhuK  cost  to  Asnsstcan  taxpay- 
ers and  wlthoat  cr  oswiir  diaturbaaces 
of  any  kind  ky  aiaaply  putting  Into  ef- 
fect kdslallen  airaadF  <■  ouj'  statute 
books— soetlOB  tU.  Oslftad  SUtes  Code. 
Annotated.  rhsjHpr  t.  Twenty-eighth 
4. 


The  so-called  dollar  shortage  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  lack  of  money  In 
Europe.  It  merely  means  that  there  is  a 
mad  scramble  for  American  dollars,  be- 
cause those  fortunate  enough  to  convert 
fforeigB  currencies  into  American  dollars 
at  the  current  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
can  mako  fO  percent  or  more  profit  on 
the  transaetlQB.  In  many  ln5tance.<:  they 
can  double  their  money.  The  answer  is 
simple  With  J5  American  paper  dollars 
they  can  buy  an  ounce  of  our  ffoM.  and 
with  an  ounce  of  our  gold  they  can  buy 
56  or  more  American  dollars. 

With  that  kind  of  rachet.  It  Is  not 
diiBcult  to  see  how  foreign  nations  and 
International  bankers  are  able  to  keep 
our  stock  market  depressed  so  that  our 
choicest  lndu.«;trial  stocks  are  li.<;ted  at 
only  60  percent  of  their  real  worth  while 
they  can  buy  them  at  87*^  percent  be- 
low their  list  price,  and  sell  them  at  60 
percent  atwve  the  list  price  by  demand- 
ing pa>'ment  In  gold.  So  skeptical  are 
many  people  of  irredeemable  currency 
that  gold  purchased  from  us  at  S35  per 
ounce  can  be  sold  as  high  as  $100  per 
ounce:  and  there  is  a  flourishing  black 
■aarket  in  gold. 

The  extremes  to  which  many  people 
will  go  to  secure  gold  is  shown  by  the 
following  news  item  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  20.  1949: 

«OU>    tM    THXM    THAB    ABABS 


Loanow.  Septcasbrr  30. — X-rmys 
that  Arab  tiavtow  «rrlTlng  In  IndU 
smuggled  gold  by  earrflng  »trlp«  of  it  In 
their  intcstincA.  the  Tlmn  reported  today 
from  Bombay. 

The  report  Mid  that  70  out  of  110  Arabs 
arrlvtog  were  given  a  medical  and  X-ray 
ewmtnatfcm  which  Tlrided  850  »tr\^  of 
gold.  wdghiBg  about  218  pounds  and 
valued  at  roughly  83C0  000. 

■ach  Arab  was  said  to  have  carried  an 
averaga  of  10  to  IS  strips  of  bulllon  in  his 
alimentary  tract. 

The  Arsfai  were  described  as  part  of  a 
smuggling  ring,  and  the  haul  was  snld  to 
have  batn  one  of  the  biggest  ever  made  \n 


nVFLATXOW    ST 

In  my  statement  in  the  Cohcresstqmal 
Rscoas  of  July  18.  IMt.  page  A4572.  I 
endeavored  to  show,  by  simple  arithmetic. 
Just  what  has  happened  to  our  money. 
axMi  how  our  fantastic  monetary  policy 
Is  snhsidWng  imports  iO  percent,  there- 
by daring  our  mines  and  factories,  and 
makteff  it  passible  for  foreign  interests  to 
gain  control  of  American  industry  by 
permitting  them  to  buy  our  choicest 
stocks  and  bonds  at  374  percent  below 
the  hsted  market  price. 

Public  Law  S4  of  1945  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  and  should  be  titled 
'inflation  by  Legislation"  because  It  de- 
predated tho  dollar  17^  percent,  forced 
commodity  prteas  to  advance  60  percent, 
and  started  the  vicious  cycle  of  rising 
prices  and  the  resultant  rtsaisml  for 
higtier  w— as  atiich  brouiM  about  the 


strikes   and   eooncmlc   diataihanoes   of 
1946. 

T«u  will  recall  that  under  the  OoM  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934.  the  price  of  gold  was 
raised  from  $20  67  per  ounce  to  SS5  per 
ounce.  That  depreciated  the  dollar  41 
percent  and  gave  us  the  so-called  59- 
oent  d«nar  which  was  equivalent  in  value 
ta  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  goid. 
To  maintain  that  value,  however,  all 
currency  in  circulation  had  to  be  backed 
by  a  gold  icsum.  of  40  percent  because 
it  has  been  iliitmintly  recognised  for 
more  than  a  century  that  whenever  mon- 
etary reserves  fall  below*40  percent,  the 
currency  depreciate.-  in  exact  proportion. 
Thus  it  became  axlomatii  that  currency 
is  worth  only  2^4  tiiaes  the  reserve  back 
of  it 

The  danger  of  permitting  monetary 
reserves  to  fall  below  40  percent  was  well 
demonstrated  by  the  1929  depression 
which  was  precipitated  when  European 
banlts  permitted  their  reserves  to  faU  'o 
21  percent.  But  right  in  the  face  of  this 
terrible  example.  Public  Law  S4.  194&.  re- 
duced our  saonetary  reserves  from  40 
percent  to  25  percent.  This  was  a  drop 
in  rsssrves  of  37  ^  percent,  and  since  the 
value  ot  the  dollar  fails  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  drop  in  reserves  below  40  per- 
cent, our  dollar  lost  37 '^  percent  of  Its 
value,  so  that  instead  of  being  worth  one 
thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  it  be- 
came worth  only  one  fifty-sixth  of  an  -^ 
ounce  of  gold,  or  the  equivalent  of  37  * 
cents  prior  to  1934. 

To  protect  our  gold  supply  and  prevent 
economic  chaos  throughout  the  world, 
the  price  of  our  gold  should  have  t>een 
advanced  to  $56  per  ounce  with  a  gold 
reserve  of  40  percent.  You  will  note  that 
a  40-percent  reserve,  when  gold  is  $56 
per  ounce,  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  25- 
percent  reserve,  when  gold  is  $35  per 
ounce,  so  raising  the  price  of  gold  to  $56 
per  ounce  with  a  reserve  of  40  percent 
would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  value  jf 
the  dollar,  which  is  worth  only  two  and. 
one- half  times  the  reserve  back  of  it. 

SKcaXTABT    SMTDKB   IS  MOT  TO   BLAMB 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  BtTSNrr  R.  Mat- 
BAKK,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  dated  May 
4.  1949.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y, 
WUllam  McC.  Martin,  Jr..  said: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  required 
by  statute  to  maintain  all  forms  of  United 
8tat«B  aooey  at  a  parity  with  the  gold  dol- 
lar, ainea  Um  gold  dollar  contains  one 
thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  tills  means 
that  the  Treasury  should  maintain  the  price 
of  gold  at  835  an  ounce  in  legal  gold  markets 
in  the  ITnKed  States. 

If  Mr.  Martin  is  interpreting  the  stat- 
ute correctly,  then  Public  Law  84.  1945. 
ha:$  made  it  impossible  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  obey  tiiat  sutute.  for 
"all  forms  of  United  SUtes  money"  are 
not  maintalnsfl  at  a  parity  with  a  gold 
dollar  of  ono  ttiirty-flfth  of  an  ounce  uf 
goM. 

However,  do  not  blame  Secretary  of  the 
TrcastuT  Snyder  for  this.  He  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  PubUc  Law  84.  194S— 
that  was  put  oivar  on  us  by  tils  predeces- 
sor. Henry  Morgenthau.  Harry  D.  Whito, 
and  Marriner  Eccles;  and  is  probably  ths 
most  vicious  piece  of  legislation  ever  en- 
acted. 
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It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  world 
peace,  economic  stability,  national  secu- 
rity, rfnd  the  survival  of  our  system  of 
constitutional  government  are  all  predi- 
cated upon  the  adoption  of  a  sound 
monetary  system:  and  that  since  there 
Is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to  supply 
an  adequate,  redeemable  monetary  re- 
serve, silver  must  be  joined  with  gold  at 
fixed  and  proper  ratio. 

The  decision  rests  with  the  American 
people. 

Norr. — Total  world  production  of  gold 
Bicce  the  discovery  of  America  In  1492  has 
been  only  1.600.000.000  ounces.  Total  world 
production  of  silver  in  same  period,  only  17.- 
000.000,000  ounces.  There  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  about  the  terms  "pure  gold"  or 
"pure  silver"  and  ""standard  silver"  or  "stand- 
ard gold  ■  money.  In  minting  gold  or  silver 
coins,  a  hardening  alloy  of  10  percent  Is  added, 
and  such  coins  are  referred  to  as  standard 
gold  or  standard  silver;  900  fine  meaning 
that  tney  have  a  pure  gold  or  pure  sUver 
content  of  90  percent.  This  does  not  affect 
the  amount  of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver  In 
such  coins. 


Duplaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress prepared  by  me  for  radio  delivery: 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  which  I  am  a  member,  con- 
siders Immigration  and  naturalization  laws. 
In  Europe  during  the  month  of  September 
we  conducted  an  Intensive  Investigation  of 
the  displaced -persons  problem  and  the  re-_ 
lated  problem  of  the  expellees  and  refv^pes 
In  western  Germany  and  Ajistrla.  _^. 

I  need  not  dwi?ll  at  length  on  the  As- 
placed -persons  problem.  It  Is.  In  large  part. 
already  solved.  I  expect  that  the  Senate  will 
concur  with  the  House  in  the  further  liberal- 
ization of  the  displaced-pwrsons  law  when 
Congress  reconvenes  In  Jaoiuary.  As  of 
Augiist  1.  out  of  an  original  11,000,000,  there 
remain  only  562,000.  Of  these  362,000  are 
In  camps  and  302.000  are  out  of  camps. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30  of  next 
year,  there  will  remain  only  about  125.000 
displaced  persobs  throughout  Europe. 
There  wUl  be  th«  so-called  hard  core,  who 
are  aged.  sick.  Infirm,  and  unemployable. 
Negotiations  will  soon  be  started  with  Euro- 
pean and  other  governments  In  an  attempt 
to  place  these  unfortunates  imder  Institu- 
tional care. 

A  problem  of  far  greater  magnitude  en- 
gaged oxir  attention  while  In  Europe.  It  In- 
rolves  about  8.500.000  so-called  expellees  and 
raCucaes  now  resident  In  western  Germany. 
Hoaa  of  tbaaa  victims  of  war's  aftermath  is 
recognized  as  a  displaced  person.  Neither 
UNRRA  nor  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganliation.  to  which  we  have  contributed 
•70.000,000  a  year,  has  taken  any  responsi- 
bility for  them.  Our  official  position  to  date 
has  been  that  they  are  a  purely  German 
problem. 

The  largest  group  of  expellees  comprises 
the  volksdeutsche,  descendants  of  Germans 
who  settled  In  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary. 
Tugoalavla,    aXul    prewar    Poland — acHne    of 


them  centuries  ago.  They  were  summarily 
deported  after  the  war  by  German -hating 
governments,  and  dumped,  without  previous 
preparation,  upon  a  devastated  Germany 
which  had  '.ost  one-fourth  of  Its  prewar 
territory. 

Besides  the  volksdeutsche.  about  6,000,000 
Germans  were  expelled  from  the  German 
provinces  east  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line,  under 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  a  part.  hL&nr  of  these  Germans 
reached  western  Germany.  Added  to  these 
two  larger  groups  of  expellees  are  thousands 
of  new  refugees — Czechs.  Poles.  Hunearians, 
wh6  have  escaped  from  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. Then  too.  there  are  the  thousands  of 
Russli^  Army  deserters  and  the  democratic 
Germacjis  who  have  been  fleeing,  during  the 
last  ff^'inonths.  from  the  Russian  zone  of 
Germany. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  cot  been  In 
Germany  recently  to  Imagine  the  size  of  the 
problem  which  the  presence  of  these  new- 
comers has  made  In  Germany.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  reached  Germany  with  only  the 
belongings  they  could  carry.  A  devastated 
Germany  was  In  no  condition  to  help  them. 
Their  presence  has  further  complicated  Ger- 
man e:""  rts  at  reconstruction.  This  situa- 
tion arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  distri- 
bution could  not  be  planned  because  of  the 
suddenness  of  their  coming.  Great  waves 
of  volksdeutsche  and  expellees  were  simply 
routed  to  those  parts  of  Germany  which  had 
suffered  least  from  the  war.  but  those  sec- 
tions economically  were  least  fitted  to  main- 
tain them.  Forty  percent  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  example, 
is  made  up  of  these  newcomers.  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  It  Is  well  known.  Is  probably  the 
poorest  of  the  German  states.  On  the  other 
h£nd.  there  are  no  more  than  3  percent  In 
the  French  zone  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  French  refuse  to  permit  their  entrance. 
That  is  a  part  of  Germany  that  could  well 
sustain  thovLsands  of  these  people. 

This  inequality  of  dlstribvitlon  has  com- 
plicated the  already  serious  unemployment 
situation  In  many  of  the  German  states.  It 
has  meant  that  large  numbers  of  the  refu- 
gees remain  either  unemployed  or  In  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  It  has 
meant  fur  .her  that  many  states  have  had  to 
allocate  funds  for  relief  which  could  other- 
wise have  been  devoted  to  rehabilitation. 

On  September  8  Cardinal  Prings  of  Cologne 
presented  to  Gen.  Brian  Robertson  of  the 
British  zone,  a  report  on  the  effect  the  ex- 
pellees and  refugees  have  had  upon  the  Ger- 
man economy,  and  suggested  steps  that  m\ist 
be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  situation.  He 
emphasized  especially  the  need  for  an  exten- 
sive housing  program  In  connection  with  a 
well-planned  program  for  redistributing  the 
manpower  which  they  represent.  The  hous- 
ing shortage,  as  It  exists  In  Germany  today, 
is  so  acute  that  It  Is  appalling.  No  less  than 
2,500,000  housing  units  were  destroyed  by 
Allied  bombing  and  artillery-  fire  during  the 
war.  These  must  be  replaced  for  the  normal 
poptilation  of  western  Germany.  Additional 
units  mtist  be  built  for  the  8.500,000  addi- 
tional Inhabitants.  At  present  no  less  than 
350,000  newcomers  are  still  living  In  camps 
in  the  state  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  lower 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 

The  report  by  Cardinal  Prings  cites  an 
Impressive  record  of  German  self-help  in  at- 
tempting to  relieve  the  hotising  sbntage. 
but  the  report  confesses  that  the  task  li  so 
great  that  the  Germans  themselves  cannot 
accomplish  It. 

Neither.  It  seems,  can  private  organisa- 
tlons,  which  have  done  so  much  already,  ba 
expected  to  cope  with  this  long-range  exten- 
sive project.  Cardinal  Prings  paid  special 
tribute  to  the  great-hearted  efforts  of  private 
American  organizations  to  help  the  Germans. 
but  he  admits  that  they  cannot  t;  asked  to 
carry  the  heavy  biirden  Involved  In  the  com- 


plete program.'  That  program  would  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  tremendotu  amount  of 
money.  Such  amount  woiild  be  necessary 
for  immediate  relief,  for  resettlement  ac- 
cording to  economic  capacities,  for  housing, 
and  for  economic  rehabilitation. 

This  problem.  Immense  as  it  It,  cries  for 
early  solution.  A  stable  Germany  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  stable  Europe.  As  long 
as  It  .emalns  unsettled.  Germany  cannot 
move  forward  to  a  stable  economy.  Further- 
more, there  Is  grave  danger  of  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  upheavals  In  the  present 
unsettled  situation.  The  Western  Powers, 
who  are  coming  to  see  more  clearly  every  day 
how  Intimately  their  own  fortunes  are  In- 
volved In  the  final  solution  of  the  German 
question,  cannot  shrug  oO  responsibility  for 
action.  I  believe  they  should  seriously  con- 
sider International  action  without  further 
delay.  The  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion Is  scheduled  to  go  out  of  existence  on 
Jxme  30,  1950.  Before  that  time  the  United 
Nations  should  be  asked  to  decide  whether 
the  IRO  should  be  reconstituted  or  a  new 
organization  set  up  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  coping  with  this  problem.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  IRO  was  largely  the  repatria- 
tion of  refugees  and  stateless  persons.  The 
radical  revision  of  Itf.  constitution  wotild  be 
necessary  In  view  of  the  fact  that  today  there 
Is  not  a  question  of  repatriation,  but  rather 
of  resettlement  and  rehabilitation  within 
Germany  or  probably  immigration  to  other 
countrips. 


ConTention  of  die  Federation  of  American 
Citizens  of  German  Descent  in  th« 
United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.   TAURIELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Citizens  of  German  Descent  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  their  recent 
national  convention  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
adopted  resolutions  which  I  herewith 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.. 
These  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  me 
by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Foell,  secretary, 
branch  No.  4,  Federation  of  American 
Citizens  of  German  Descent  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  sure  they  will 
merit  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  also  herewith  including  a  letter 
and  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Gerhard,  chairman  of  the  United  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  Expellees,  recom- 
mending that  esipellees  of  German  eth- 
nic origin  in  Germany  be  Included  in  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

■ZSOLXmONS    ADOPTID    AT    THI    COKVXKTlOlf    0» 

AMSBic&N  crmzMS  or 

r   TBB    TTHTrO    STATES    C9 
5,   1*49 

I.  We  ttrge  that  an  early  p)eace  treaty  be 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, and.  if  necessary,  without  the  corisent 
of  the  other  powers.  We  msilntain  that  con- 
ditions In  Europe  cannot  be  settled  until  a 
Just  and  fair  peace  bas  been  made  with 
Germany. 
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that  the  ItalUn  people  have 
already  given  a  striking  example  to  the  world 
In  sBaahlng  the  plot  to  communize  Italy. 

-That  was  osm  off  the  great  achleTeroenu 
off  our  tlmai  But  wa  must  remember  that 
every  natloB  Is  gtvcn  the  opportunity  to 
for  the  goffcraaiant  of  lU  choice.  Soma 
nationa  are  rteCtatfasd  by  shameful 
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dsstinj  frsa  Institutions  wtth  tha  i 
with  which  they  Imprison 
slay  th»  mlnlstars  off  Ood.  Fortunately  for 
dssBoeraey  and  slrUlaatlon.  the  rank  and 
file  off  tbe  people  ara  laaraaaingly  aware  of 
their  malign  ptirpoaes  and  wUL,  In  ttma, 
stand  as  an  Impregnable  fortress  against 
their  wUee  and  their  aggressions. 

"Our  Nation  wlU  fulfill  lU  great  destiny 
to  Bianklnd  In  aaaordaaaa  wtth  lU  time-hon- 
ored example.  Our  people  do  not  propoaa 
to  tolerate  Coauaunlat  acUvltlee  directed  at 
our  own  OoTemment  and  economic  syetem 
and  aimed  to  destroy  democracy  throughout 
tha  world.  Until  thla  grara  peril  la  passed 
wa  must  gird  the  Nation  with  unmatched 
armed  straagth  eren  aa  peace  ts  In  our 
hearte  aad  oa  our  Ups.  eeaa  as  we  sincerely 
work  to  establlah  a  lasting  peace  upon  earth." 

The  Clinton  Congreasman  congratulated 
the  Lodge  upon  honortng  such  a  Ane  young 
American  aa  Father  Maadarelll.  who.  he 
said,  was  on  the  thrsahnid  off  a  moat  promis- 
ing 
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■XTIN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


Ol  THS  BOOBS  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVBB 
Wedneadat,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  PHIIAIlf.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ODBiiiBMMi  ooosdnt.  I  include  in  the 
Rscow  an  account  appearing  tn  the 
Clinton  Item  of  October  17  of  my  address 
before  the  membership  of  PrateOi 
Bhodiera  Lodge  of  MArlboro  on  tbe  occa- 
akm  of  tbe  fchirty-Afth  annttersary  cele- 
bration  of  this  outaUMidlDff  Ualo-Amerl- 
can 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


ni  THE  MOf  ATE  OP  THE  DNTTBD  8TA' 

Fridait.  October  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  13).  1949 

Mr.  WnJEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Bnanimoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  CnfWBi— BOBii  Raoow  a  stateoMnt 
prepared  bw  bm  entttled  "Hobbjrlng  and 

the  American  Way  of  Life." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

Amoucaw  Wat  or  Lira 
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bled 
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PHiLzr  J.  PVLanr.  off  Clinton. 
$ba  thlr^-flftb  anntTsnary  ban- 
off  rrataOl  Bandlara  Lodfs.  Marlboro, 
Id    Xtato-Amarleans    as 
'am*  at  tha  truly  great  *'>*'i*^'t  farces  of 
Ufa.    They    hasa    daffbadad    the 
in  war  and  they  have  drvakipad  It  tn 
ha  declared.    "As  dtlasna  thay  oc- 


Are  hobblea  Important?  Do  arte  and  crafte 
work,  poatege  stamp  collection,  photography, 
bird  ralalng.  model  rallroada.  antique  collae- 
tkm.  and  hundreds  of  other  types  of  avoea- 
tlooa— do  tbay  really  count? 

This  Is  a  qwaMoB  which  many  folks  might 
ask  tlismaaiTia  in  this  stomlc  s^e.  To  some 
folks,  tt  might  seem  strange  that  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  derote  a  lot  of  time 
in  thetr  den  or  In  their  attic  workshop  or 
cellar  or  photographic  dark  room  to  theaa 
Maora-tlBM  aettrntas.  while  all  the  world  is 
so  aarlooaly  eonoamad  about  major  Intema- 
tlonal  problems. 

Tet.  the  rery  fact  that  <lHMrfcani  do  haea 
theee  leuure-tlme  pivsulte  symbuHws  our 
woadsrful  standard  of  Ui-tng.  A  portrait  of 
an  American  puttering  in  a  rose  garden  s}m- 
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bollzea  the  pvizsuit  of  happiness  of  Mr.  Aver- 
age Man.  John  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Average 
Woman.  Mary  Jones,  and  by  our  youngsters. 
It  8ymtx>lUes  the  fact  that  this  country  rec- 
ffe»*«—  the  priceless  right  of  each  Individual 
to  enjoy  hlinsell  tr>  the  way  he  best  sees  fit. 

Recognizing  those  facts,  many  of  my  sena- 
torial and  congressional  colleagues  and  I  are 
glad  to  devote  whatever  limited  time  is  avail- 
able to  (ulflUing  requests  from  hobbyists  In 
our  home  States,  particularly  when  the  proc- 
•■•  serves  Important  functions  like  aid  to 
disabled  veterans,  to  the  blind,  prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  etc. 

roan  THmoa  m  uHtsLA-noN  comx  nxsr 
Of  eoune,  not  much  legislative  time  Is 
•vallable  and.  as  every  citizen  agrees,  tint 
things  necessarily  come  first.  As  our  peo- 
ple know,  there  are  over  lO.OCO  bills  pwnding 
iMfore  the  Congress  covering  hundreds  of 
emcial  subjects  affecting  American  peace 
and  prosperity.  These,  of  coxirse.  are  our 
primary  concern.  Mall  on  them  runs  to 
hundreds  of  letters  per  day. 

rOTH    ANlfCAL    HOBBT    EXPOSITION    IN 
MXLW.\UKZZ 

Yet.  I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  hobby- 
Ing  because  I  leel  that  It  Is  so  Important  Ln 
the  free  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  happy,  particularly,  to  mention  this 
subject  because  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  In  the  fore  of  avocatlonal  en- 
couragement In  Milwaukee  Auditoritun 
Irom  November  24-27.  there  will  be  held  the 
fifth  annual  Wisconsin  hobby  exposition. 
This  is  a  nonprofit  civic.  State-wide  educa- 
tional exposition  deaigned  to  promote  In- 
terest In  hobbles  and  recreational  activities 
for  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  Com- 
mnnlty  leaders  always  go  all-out  in  their 
•Sorts  to  make  this  show  a  certain  success. 
I  know  their  effort  Is  repaid  a  hundredfold 
by  the  wholesome  influence  it  has  on  the 
attendants  of  the  show.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagiies  or  readers  are  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Badger  State  during  Thanksgiving  week.  I 
know  they  won't  want  to  miss  our  fifth  an- 
nual Wisconsin  hobby  exposition. 

HOW  coNrarasSKSN  ake  in  contact  with 

HOBBTING 

My  coUeagttes  and  I  have  almost  continu- 
ous contacts  with  hobbylng  in  at  least  four 
ways: 

1.  We  receive  mall,  phone  calls,  and  visits 
from  hobbyists  from  our  State  or  district  on 
bobby  matters  and  legislation. 

3.  Occasionally,  we  speak  to  vital  organl- 
aatlona  like  the  Red  Cross,  the  TMCA's.  and 
YWCA's.  library  groups,  church  groups.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts.  4-H  groups — all  of  which 
encourage  the  arts  and  crafts. 

S.  We  have  contacts  with  businessmen 
who  serve  the  hobby  trades. 

4.  igaAy  of  us.  insofar  as  our  lUtalted  time 
will  allow,  enjoy  ourselves  in  personal  avo- 
cations. 

CONSIDER   THX   INDEX   OF   AMZXICAM   DESICN,  fOa 
EXAMPLX 

Yes.  hardly  a  day  goes  by  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  my  colleagues  and  I  do  not  have 
some  contact  with  one  or  more  hobby  topics. 
Thus,  I  may  receive  mall  from  such  organi- 
sations as  the  American  Angora  Rabbit 
tteeders  Cooperative,  or  a  phone  call  answer 
may  come  from  the  Smlthsonlt-n  Institution 
Informing  ma  oif  an  eshiblt  they  are  having, 
or  some  WiscOnslnlte  may  drop  up  from  the 
National  Art  Gallery  to  tell  me  about  a 
Badger  item  In  the  Index  of  American 
Design.  (This  Index  Includes  native  Ameri- 
can patterns  and  prints  from  the  earliest 
Icg-cabln  days  plus  fascinating  imported 
Items  Uke  the  intricate  designs  of  decorated 
Oanaan  style  beer  mugs.) 

Indeed,  we  have  contact  with  hobbylng 
not  only  In  our  own  offices  but  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  when  legislation  comes  up,  affect- 
ing taobblea,  for  example,  commemorative- 


stamp    policy,    tariff    bills    affecting    hobby 
items,  postage -rate  bills,  etc. 

NOMINALLY     PKICED    HOBBT     PXJBLICATIONS     AND 
rSEE   GPO   LIST 

Naturally,  we  in  the  Congress  are  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  our  hobbylng  constituents. 
Sometimes  this  can  be  done  by  the  sending 
of  appropriate  llterattire.  Of  course,  we  all 
appreciate  the  fact  that  most  sUsable  Gov- 
ernment publications  must  bear  a  charge, 
because  alert  hobbyists  know  how  heavy  Is 
Uncle  Sam's  financial  burden. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  keeps  my 
colleagues  and  myself  Informed  of  various 
booklets  which  it  and  other  agencies  Issue  on 
hobby  topics.  In  fact,  the  GPO  has  sum- 
marized a  list  of  its  principal  hobby  book- 
lets i^  a  free  leaflet  entitled.  "What  Is  Your 
Hobby?"  Incidentally,  this  free  list  Is  so 
popular  that  It  has  gone  Into  Its  fifth  edition. 

LIST   or   A    FEW    FEDESAL   HOBBY   BOOKIETS 

And  while  I  am  mentioning  pamphlets,  let 
me  point  out  specifically  some  other  repre- 
sentative literature  (mimeographed  or 
printed)  available  from  Federal  agencies 
upon  request.  The  address  to  which  to  write 
is  in  all  Instances  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

List  of  Books  on  Angling  and  Fishery 
Equipment,  Fishery  Leaflet  218,  7  pages.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service;   free. 

Publications  on  Cage  Birds.  Wildlife  Leaf- 
let 285.  11  pages.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
free. 

Growing  Crops  Without  Soil.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Department  erf  Agriculture; 
free. 

Maps,  Their  Care.  Repair,  and  Preservation, 
45  pages.  Card  Division.  Library  of  Congress; 
30  cents. 

Some  Tropical  Aquarium  Pishes,  Fishery 
Leaflet.  165.  16  pages.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice: free. 

Mechanical  Practice  (about  radio  tinker-, 
ing).  82  pages.     Government  Printing  OfDce; 
15  cents. 

Roses  for  the  Home,  Farmers  Bulletin.  750, 
34  pages.  Government  Printing  Office;  10 
cents. 

Etching  of  Designs  and  Lettering  on  Metals, 
Letter  Circular  LC  952.  12  pages.  National 
Btireau  of  Standards,  Washington  25,  D.  C; 
free. 

United  States  Government  Motion  Pictures, 
104  pages  (lists  moving-picture  reels  that 
can  be  rented  from  the  Federal  Government) , 
Government  Printing  Office,  40  cents. 

Twentieth  Century  Poetry  in  English  (a 
catalog  listing  records,  available  for  pur- 
chase by  the  public,  of  great  poets  reading 
sel^tions  of  their  own  poetry),  12  pages. 
Recording  Laboratory,  Division  of  Music, 
Library  of  Congress;  5  cents. 

WISCONSIN'S  FCTE  FOLK  IfTJSlC  COLLECTIOH 

Incidentally,  while  I  am  on  the  matter  of 
recordings,  I  might  mention  the  folk-music 
collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Ita 
central  coUectlon  of  American  folk  music 
recorded  on  the  scene  throughout  America 
is  an  adjunct  of  regional  archives  adminis- 
tered locally. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  note  that  the  music 
department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  the  first  to  cooperate  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  that  aim.  On  several  of  my 
radio  broadcasts,  I  have  had  played  toiX. 
tunes  recorded  right  in  Wisconsin — a  Polish 
dance,  a  Swiss  yodel,  a  German  lied,  a  Nor- 
wegian schottische,  as  sung  by  real  Badgers 
who  recall  tbe  lovely  melodies  of  the  Old 
World.  And.  too,  I've  played  ttmes  like  the 
Dying  Wiacoiiain  Soldier,  a  plaintive  ClvU 
War  folk  aong  as  recorded  In  Berlin,  Wis. 

We  in  the  Badger  State  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  Old  World  cultures  from  which 
most  of  us  derive.  When  our  dad  or  grand- 
dad or  mom  came  here,  invariably  they 
brought  with  them  the  arts  and  crafts  like 
Norwegian  rose-mallng  of  their  native 
hearths.  These  avocations  have  been  passed 
on  down  throvigh  the  year*. 


HOBBIES  CAN  BE   PaOFITABLr,  TOO 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated,  a  real  ad- 
vantage of  hobbies  Is  that  they  help  keep 
our  economy  and  our  standard  of  living  on 
a  high  level  by  providing  the  hobbyist  with 
a  commodity  or  an  ability  that  he  or  she 
can  sell.  Thus,  the  aim  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing publications  In  the  hobby  field — the 
Profitable  Hobbles  magazine — is  to  help  the 
Individual  make  his  hobby  a  profitable  one. 
Articles  tell  how  John  Jones  earns  a  profit 
by  selling  his  hand-carved  wooden  figures, 
or  Mary  Jones  supplements  her  income  by 
teaching  canaries  to  sing  or  perform  tricks, 
thus  encouraging  the  readers  to  earn  a  profit 
from  their  favorite  hobby.  The  very  fact 
that  Profitable  Hobbles  has  a  regular  Wash- 
ington column  and  correspondent  indicates 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  s  Capital  Is  a  hobby 
news  making  center  in  addition  to  the  more 
crucial  domestic  and  foreign  news  It  orig- 
inates. 

Hobbies  Involve  a  tremendous  amount  of 
business  volume  as  any  look  at  the  adver- 
tisements In  dally  newspapers,  magazlnea, 
or  particularly  hobby  magazines  will  show. 
Literally  thousands  of  workers  are  engaged 
In  Wisconsin  and  other  States'  buatneaa 
enterjarlaea.  snxall  and  large,  designed  to 
make  available  avocatlonal  tools  and  sup- 
plies for  pleasure  tr  their  fellow  men. 

BOW  ROBBIES  AID  HEALTH  AND  VXTEXAMS' 


One  great  advantage  of  hobbles,  as  haa 
been  previously  pointed  out.  Is  their  great 
benefit  to  people  who  are  mentally  or  phys- 
ically ill.  folks  with  nothing  Interesting  to 
keep  them  occupied,  as  well  as  people  who 
have  no  sense  of  contributing,  of  being  use- 
ful. The  fact  that  hobbies  can  help  such 
people,  even  heal  such  people,  has  been 
proven  by  the  wonderfully  constructive  work 
done  by  the  Red  Cross  Arts  and  Crafts  organi- 
zation, by  the  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc..  by 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  In  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and,  along  a  different  line,  by  such 
fine  youth  groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Clubs,  the  "YW  and 
YMCAs,  as  well  as  the  YW  and  YMHA's. 

There  Is  hardly  a  town  or  hamlet  In  our 
great  United  States  that  hasn't  heard  of  the 
magnificent  work  the  Red  Cross  does  by 
helping  our  sick  and  discouraged  veterana 
back  to  health.  Paraplegics  with  uselesa 
legs  are  taught  to  hammer  metal  into  beau- 
tiful deslgnh  and  utilitarian  objects,  so  that 
they  strengthen  pnd  use  the  upper  parts  of 
their  bodies  while  at  the  same  time  they  gain 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  from  the  metal  ob- 
jects they  make.  The  deafened  may  be 
taught  the  fine  art  of  photography  so  as  to 
sharpen  their  sense  of  sight,  while  the  men- 
tally 111  may  be  taught  to  relax  and  keep 
calm  through  the  love  of  music. 

THE  FINE  WORK  DONS  BY   GOODWILL  INDU8IBI«« 

OrganlaatiL  ns.  such  as  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries. Inc.  (Which  is,  of  course,  well  rep- 
resented in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin),  do 
work  along  a  slightly  different  line,  but 
equally  constructive  and  valuable.  Started 
back  In  1902  in  Boston,  this  organiiatlon 
today  conslsU  of  over  90  local  organizations 
which  provide  about  20.000  jobs  annvially  to 
disabled  people  reconditioning  toys,  clocks, 
clothes,  and  so  forth,  for  which  they  are  paid 
about  five  and  one-half  million  dollars  an- 
nually ha  wages.  Goodwill  further  widens 
the  circle  of  ita  benefits  by  cooperating  with. 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  serviees  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  helping  to 
train  the  handicapped  in  a  useful  occupation. 
A  particular  reason  for  mentioning  Good- 
will along  with  hobbles  is  because  they 
teach  their  disabled  hobby-type  occupa- 
tions— woodcraft,  needlecraf t,  toycraf t.  leath- 
ercraf t,  clock  mechanics,  and  so  on. 


HOW  HUBIUBS  AID  THE  nJND 

Hobbles  are  a  great  comfort  to  folks  who 
live  perpetually  in  darkness — our  blind.  The 
Division  of  tbe  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  dene  a  tremendous  piece  of  work 
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Wall,  la  aaaaai  to  my  opening  (joeatlon. 
bobbytato  4a  eoont  even  in  tba  Atomic  Kg,*, 
In  fact,  eapectally  In  the  Atomic  Age. 

If  but  a  few  cf  tba  peoplea  who  are  caught 
behind  tba  Iron  curtain  could  see  John 
Jonea.  average  American,  working  at  hla 
metal  working  bobby,  or  having  fun  In  any 
other  type  of  way.  I  think  that  thaae  folka  In 
lands  aenaa  tba  seaa  would  have  a  better 
Idaa  of  the  prlceteaa  bleaalnga  that  Ameri- 
cana en)oy 

Good  luck,  hobbylsta. 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  uxiMoia 
Ut  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTEO  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (lef^islative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  L0CA8.  Mr.  PreaKtent.  I  tk 
tmanlmous  iwiicat  to  hsve  printed  In 
the  CoNctcasiciiAL  Rscoto  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  to  the  people  of 

IlliDOi&. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
orckired  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccmd. 


and  military  air  progrcaa.  while  the  tlnkarcr 
tovantor  has  baan  raapnnalMa  lOr 


ify  mends  In  nilnoU.  I  am  back  again  to 
glTe  you  another  radio  report  from  tba 
Capital  of  America. 

War  aavaral  days  and  nights  durini;  the 
Msmhars  of  tha  Bouae  of  Repre- 
and  the  Senate  rtmgglad  to  reach 
upon  a  aatlafactory  farm  price 
anpport  MIL  Aa  one  of  the  eonfaraaa,  I  took 
■f  at  ind  In  fafor  of  the  flexible  sliding  aeala 
cantalned  In  the  farm  bill  submitted  by  San- 
iKsaaaoH.  of  Maw  Ifesleo.  who 
wtth  dlatlimili'Hi  as  Saeratary  of  Agrl- 
euKtire  and  has  had  long  experience  in  farm 
leglslatloa. 


The  l»48  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
called  for  a  syatom  of  flexible  supports  for 
farm  n-wimrH'T*—  I  took  part  in  the  de* 
Ubarmtkms  of  tits  rsaolutlona  eommittea 
which  created  the  piatiurto  and  helped  to 
write  tbe  section  perlatotog  to  sRrlrulture. 
tif  Anderson  bill  seemed  to  me  definitely  in 
tasping  with  my  thinking  and  phlloaophy 
on  tba  farm  program  based  upon  my  16 
years  as  a  Mssahar  of  Oongraas  from  one  of 
tbe  great  farm  Stotaa  of  tba  Union  I  knew 
that  the  people  of  nUnols  expected  me  to 
ex  Trees  my  own  Ideaa. 

As  your  Senstor.  I  tried  to  find  a  solution 
linnsbrlal  to  all  tba  psopls  of  America,  and 
I  think  wa  suocaadad  In  abaplng  a  farm  bill 
which  will  be  a  vast  ImproTement  upon  our 
past  farm   legUlatton. 

A.%  every  farmer  knows,  we  have  been  op- 
•ratlxxg  under  wartime  price  aupports.  Our 
program  haa  been  on  a  yaar-to-year  basis. 
But  4  yeaia  have  pa  issd  atoce  host lU ties 
ccassd.  and  it  appeared  very  elaar  to  ma  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  enactment  of  a 
permanent  price-support  program. 

The  Ar.derson  bill,  as  it  was  passed  by  tha 
Senato  under  my  leadarshlp.  was  well  dc- 
atgnod  to  aaaet  tba  nssda  of  AoMrlcan  farm- 
ers and  American  consumers.  The  Oore  bill 
approved  by  the  Bouse  of  Representatlvea 
almply  continued  high  wartime  price  props. 
TlMTS  was  a  vital  difference  in  the 
of  thsss  two  bills.     Tou  can  readily  SM 

for  tha  Beusr  and  SanaSa.  tt  wm  vary  dlAeutt 
for  ua  to  irou  out  our  dllferencsa. 

Tbe  bill  wa  finally  agreed  to  recommand 
for  acuon  by  both  Bousaa  did  not  fully  aatlaf y 
tha  dasirtoaf  sither  tbe  Bouse  or  tba  i 
TeC  lagMattOB  under  a  Damocratlc 
aiwaya  the  product  of  reasonable  compro> 
mlaea.  To  obtain  agraamant.  the  confereea 
of  each  House  yieldad  aooM  ground. 

Aa  you  are  well  aware,  the  Anderson  blU 
pwirKwl  fksxible  supporu  (or  baale  com* 
aaodtttea  at  7S  to  90  psroant  of  parity,  with  a 
guaranty  of  00  percent  of  parity  for  the  first 
year  of  Its  operation.  On  milk  and  butter- 
fat,  the  Anderson  propoaal  called  for  a  man- 
datory alldlng  acala  ranging  from  76  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  Tha  bill  alao  contained  a 
alldlng  scale  of  from  60  to  90  percent  of  parity 
on  honey,  mohair,  potatoes,  tung  nuts,  and 
wool.  The  question  of  supporting  other 
nonbaalc  commodities  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ha 
could  give  no  support  or  soom  support,  de- 
pending upon  the  economic  circum^tancea. 
■s  waa  taquired  to  take  into  consideration 
many  factors.  Including  the  Inportont  factor 
of  tM>w  mtich  support  operations  for  the*e 
nonbaalc  products  would  cost  American  tax- 
payers 

I  hava  always  advocated  tbe  granting  of 
dlaeratiOBnry  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
igllniltws  to  order  to  keep  our  farm  pro- 
gram on  a  flexible  baela.  And  I  backed  tbe 
sliding  scale  of  price  supports  with  tobla 
In  the  Anderson  bill  because  I  am  thoroughly 
convlnoed  that  the  principle  of  flexibility  is 
fundamental  for  the  success  of  a  long-range 
farm  program. 

Tbe  bill  which  emerged  from  the  confer- 
ence sras  not  all  that  I  hoped  It  would  be. 
bat  I  think  It  la  an  excellent  farm  bill.  Let 
Baa  toll  you  how  we  developed  aome  of  ita 
provlalOBS. 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  conference  the 
apokaamen  for  the  Houae  Inalsted  on  a  plan 
tor  S  yaan  of  prloa  aupports  at  the  high  level 
of  to  psresnt  of  parity.  This  would  have 
stimulated  overproduction  and  would  have 
created  stirpluaea  ao  large  that  at  tbe  end  of 
the  S-y«ar  parlod  our  farm-price  program 
would  have  eoUapaad  of  lU  own  weight. 

The  eonfersas  representing  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  accept  the  extension  of  90  percent 
of  parity  prtea  level  for  another  5  years,  or 
anoCbsr  i  years,  or  even  another  2  yaars. 
We  flnally  suggesf^  what  seemed  to  us  a 
sensible  comproaolsa. 
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Under  the  Anderson  bill,  as  approved  by 
tbe  Senate,  we  had  authorized  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  modernized  parity  formula  In 
the  conference  with  the  men  from  the  House, 
we  suggested  that  the  old  formula,  based 
upon  economic  conditions  from  1909  to  1914. 
should  remain  In  the  law  temporarily  and 
that  the  farmer  should  be  given  his  choice 
between  the  two. 

This  was  a  compromise  I  had  hoped  we 
would  not  have  to  make  but  I  knew  it  waa 
absolutely  essential  to  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  the  Nation  that  we  should  get  a  perma- 
nent farm  program  launched  In  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  found  that  my  colleagues  of 
the  Senate  agreed  with  me  on  the  necessity 
for  creating  the  foundations  of  a  lasting 
farm  program. 

After  some  discxisslon  we  proposed  that 
the  two  parity  formulas  should  be  continued 
with  equal  force  for  the  next  4  years.  After 
that,  the  whole  parity  formula  would  be 
dropped  and  the  modernized  formula  would 
remain  in  effect. 

Another  principal  feature  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  Is  the  provision  to  guarantee  price 
supports  for  1  year  at  90  percent  of  parity  on 
the  basic  commodities,  80  to  90  percent  of 
parity  during  the  second  year,  and  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity  during  the  third  year  and 
thereafter. 

Among  the  amendments  eliminated  by  the 
conferees  was  the  so-called  Magnuson  amend- 
ment, which  was  directly  contradictory  to 
our  reciprocal  trade  policy  and  would  have 
compelled  the  President  to  veto  the  entire 
bill.  I  was  very  glad  Indeed  to  find  that  my 
colleagues  In  the  conference  were  able  to 
see  the  dangers  of  this  amendment. 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  the  conferees 
would  not  accept  my  perfecting  amendment 
which  gave  a  realistic  definition  of  normal 
supply.  In  the  bill  which  came  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  normal 
supply  was  defined  In  terms  which  included 
the  quantities  of  a  commodity  which  the 
Government  had  to  dispose  of  at  a  Icls  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  cuch  quantlt'?-  vrcre 
included,  the  normal  supply  would  a'.v.a'-s 
be  abnormally  large.  I  drafted  an  amend- 
ment to  make  sure  that  abnormal  uses  of  a 
commodity  such  as  Government  disposal  of 
some  quantities  at  a  loss  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  defining  normal  supply.  My 
amendment  was  designed  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  entire  farm  program,  by  pre- 
venting the  maintenance  of  too  high  price 
supports  and  the  consequent  cost  to  American 
consumers. 

All  In  all,  I  am  confident  that  we  have 
pnacirt  a  farm  bill  which  will  guarantee 
prices  for  basic  and  nonbaslc  farm  commodi- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  will  eliminate  the 
scandalous  losses  Incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  suppxjrtlng  such  prod- 
ueta  as  potatoes  and  eggs.  We  will  stop  the 
procsas  under  which  many  millions  of  dollars 
were  paid  out  for  commodities  over  which  the 
Government  had  no  production  controls 
through  quotas  or  marketing  allotments. 

When  you  analyze  our  farra-prlce  program 
for  the  entire  16  years  between  1933  and  1949. 
you  find  that  the  cost  of  the  program  was 
very  small  after  elimination  of  the  losses  due 
to  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  eggs.  In  that  16- 
year  period,  support  operations  for  potatoes 
resulted  In  a  loss  of  »339,0O0,0O0.  Egg  opera- 
tions led  to  a  loss  in  the  same  period  of  more 
than  »38,000.000.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Government  had  a  total  net  gain  for  sup- 
port of  all  the  basic  commodities  of  S129.- 
000.000.  In  other  words,  my  friends,  It  cost 
the  taxpayers  nothing  to  support  the  basic 
commodities — com,  wheat,  cotton,  etc. 

Remember  these  facts  when  newspaper 
commentators  tell  you  about  the  cost  of  our 
farm  program.  Remember  these  facts  when 
such  commentators  make  wild  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  farm  bill.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  ntw  farm  program  will  be  at  all 
burdensome  over  the  long  run. 


My  friends,  every  member  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  farm  bill  signed  the  compromise 
agreement.  I  regard  their  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  the  bill  as  a  clear  Indication  that 
we  were  doing  something  constructive  and 
worth  while  for  American  farmers.  We  all 
know  that,  unless  farmers  are  prosperous, 
American  business  cannot  thrive.  Unless 
farmers  are  prosperous,  labor  cannot  obtain 
full  employment  and  good  wages.  Unless 
farriers  are  prosperous,  the  Government  can- 
not obtain  the  Federal  Income  necessary  to 
finance  our  foreign  policy  and  ovir  social  leg- 
islation. 

In  several  other  farm  bills,  already  passed 
by  this  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
we  have  Improved  upon  the  record  of  the  last 
Congress.  Let  me  review  some  of  those  meas- 
ures for  you. 

We  amended  the  charter  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Act  to  finance  addi- 
tional storage  facilities  for  the  huge  crops 
American  farmers  are  producing.  You  re- 
member how  Illinois  farmers  were  forced  to 
dump  part  of  the  1948  crops  on  the  market 
at  low  prices  because  adequate  storage  spaces 
had  not  been  provided. 

In  Illinois  the  sound  of  workmen  building 
grain  bins  can  »>e  heard  In  every  corner  of 
the  State.  New  bins  to  be  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  bold 
66,500.000  bushels,  and  bins  owned  bj  farm- 
ers end  constructed  under  5-year  loans  will 
hold  another  thirty-five  or  forty  million 
bushels.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  took 
the  Initiative  in  seeing  that  this  legislation 
was  passed  this  year. 

Think  of  what  that  means  to  Illinois 
farmers,  my  friends.  These  flgiu-es.  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
veal that  the  storage  capacity  for  the  1949 
crops  In  Illinois  alone  has  been  Increased  by 
more  than  100,000.000  bushels.  Surplus  ord- 
nance plants,  unused  airplane  hangars,  and 
other  buildings  owned  by  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration have  been  opened  to  IlllDOis 
farmers  for  the  storage  of  grain. 

The  fertile  land  of  Illinois  has  sprouted  one 
of  the  greatest  corn  crops  on  record.  The 
Agriculture  Department  estimates  that  the 
total  will  be  558.000,000  bushels,  a  larger  crop 
than  last  year's  tremendous  outpouring,  and 
160.000.000  bushels  above  the  10- year  average 
of  398.000,000  bushels. 

As  the  owner  of  an  Illinois  farm.  I  am  very 
glad  that  new  grain  bins  are  being  finished 
every  da/  under  legislation  passed  by  the 
Eight-first  Congress. 

Another  agricultural  achievement  of  this 
Congress  Is  the  extension  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  Under  the  bUf;  which  I  expe- 
dited through  the  Senate,  three  counties 
in  Illinois  were  added  to  the  wheat-crop 
insurance  program  and  four  counties  to  the 
corn-crop  insurance  program. 

I  have  already  discussed  with  you  the  value 
of  the  international  wheat  agreement  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  this  year.  Under  that 
agreement,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
support  168.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  each 
year  for  the  next  4  years  at  guaranteed  prices 
ranging  from  $1.20  to  »1.80  per  bushel. 

I  have  also  told  you  about  the  rural  tele- 
phone bill,  which  vrtll  bring  new  enjoyment 
of  life  and  a  better  standard  of  living  to 
many  Illinois  families.  Too  many  of  our 
farmers  are  handicapped  because  they  do 
not  have  any  telephone  service  at  all,  or  the 
service  Is  not  efllclent  or  reliable.  The  pro- 
gram approved  by  this  Congress  will  not  be 
at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer.  It  will  pay  for 
Itself. 

We  also  extended  the  time  for  farmers  to 
file  their  Income  tax  retumfe.  a  convenience 
sorely  needed  by  many  farmers  in  Illinois 
and  other  States. 

My  friends,  I  i  egret  that  I  do  not  have 
enough  time  to  tell  you  about  all  the  gains 
we  have  made  In  legislation  for  American 
farmers  at  this  session  of  Congress.    I  mtist 


leave  you  now.  but  1  will  be  with  you  again 
next  week  with  another  repeat  from  ths 
Capital  of  America. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  ILstentng.  Let 
me  asstire  you  again  that  your  (xxnmenta. 
criticisms,  and  suggestions  tot  my  radio  pro- 
grams will  be  welcomed. 


Slatism:   A  New  Name  for  Old  Landoo 
Cliarge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PXNNBTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred, in  an  address  I  made  October  8. 
1949.  before  the  representatives  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Credit  Union  League  at  Philadel- 
phia^x  t<^  the  charge  of  "statism"  as 
merely  a  "  'new  lcx)k'  for  the  same  old 
charges  of  socialism  and  communism 
used  in  the  Landon  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1936,  and  just  about  as  effec- 
Uve." 

I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  that  we 
must  address  our  attention  to  the  merits 
of  any  proposal  and  not  to  the  label 
which  some  might  seek  to  tack  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
press  release  of  my  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MTESS    OrSCEIBES    "STATISM"    CHABCZ    AS    "KSW 
I>OOK"  rOB  OLD  LANDON  CAMPAIGN 

Philadelphia.  October  8— Senator  Peancis 
J.  Mters.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  major- 
ity whip  of  the  United  States  Senate,  tonight 
described  the  political  charge  of  "sUtlsm" 
against  the  Truman  administration  as  "the 
'new  look'  for  the  same  old  charges  of  'social- 
Ism'  and  'communism'  used  in  the  Landon 
Presidential  campaign  of  1936.  and  Just  about 
as  effective. 

"It's  a  fancy  covering  for  the  same  old  bone 
structure."  he  added.  "Since  we've  all  seen 
those  bones  before,  the  camouflage  of  a  'new 
look'  doesn't  fool  us." 

Mtess  spoke  at  a  dinner  commemorating 
the  one  hundred  and  first  anniversary  of  the 
credit  union  movement.  He  told  represent- 
atives of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Credit  Union  Leas^ue  present  at 
the  dinner  in  the  FhUadelphla  Quartermaster 
Depot  that  If  they  took  the  charge  of  "stat- 
ism" seriously,  "then  you  too  must  con- 
sider yourselves  wards  of  a  paternalistic 
statism  because  you  accepted  and  continue 
to  accept  Federal  or  State  guidance  In  tbe 
operation  of  your  own  credit  unions." 

In  a  good-humored  talk  on  national  polit- 
ical Issues,  Mtkrs  said  that  the  credit-union 
Idea  can  also  be  attacked  as  a  forelgnlsm 
because  It  was  first  conceived  by  a  German  a 
hundred  and  one  years  ago. 

"Of  course,  as  all  of  you  know,  the  credit- 
union  Idea  Is  only  about  40  years  old  In  the 
United  States,"  he  continued,  "but  Its  growth 
over  that  period  of  time  Is  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  Its  merit  and  Its  strength. 
I  think  you  could  be  safe  in  saying  the 
various  States  didn't  have  to  pass  credit- 
union  statutes,  and  It  probably  wasn't  really 
necesf-ary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pass 
a  credit-union  law   15   years  ago. 
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.     But  tt 
dMtraM*  to  hav* 


IHO.   n  WMfOt 

talnly  dMtrmbI*.     It  «■ 
U««  lo  UMt  tte 

OcwwTun^nt  eoiM  mmt^  IB  flMxic 
to  lBt«naMI  fnnqa  <rf  p«apl*  •*<> 
M  ptn  tofstter  in  a  coop<r»tlT> 
•OOrt  to  promot*  thflft,  socumulatc  nTtag*. 
and  proTkla  a  pool  at  fuiuU  they  could  draw 
on  for  irorthwtott*  and  uiuii— rj  smaU  loana 
to  Bfaat  aouM  tmaMttata  ittoMtan. 

"I  — pyo«>  foa  oaaM  eaU  tMi  pManoe  and 
thta  'tl— rtnt  IMOM'  nmetSoB  of  th*  State 
and  rMtaral  Oiiwwnta  aa  a  aort  of 
baiMvotant  atatlam  If  you  wished,  but  that 
tent  reaUy  tbe  point.  And  It  Unt  the  point, 
cither,  that  an  idaa  waa  fkrat  hatched  In  0«r- 
maaj  or  In  Japan  or  tn  England — or  even  In 
tlM  Ufclliad  atataa. 

•nntm  potot  i*.  rather,  whether  an  kSea  la 
a  good  Idea  or  a  bad  Idea.  Whether  It's  the 
way  to  handle  a  partloilar  problem. 
U  flta  wtthln  the  framework  of  our 
And  whettwr  It'a  compatible 
with  ovr  Idaaa  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

"Tbeae  ara  the  only  criteria  we  can 
The  label  we  attach  *o  an  Idea  doaant 


11  you 


•  thing. 

"Taka.for 
really  naed  a  label.  tiM  tMf  ttaa 
li  handling  our  atoqalo  deratopmant  Is  out- 
aod-out  eoclaltam  The  Ootetaiuent  owns 
and  eontfolB  tba  atom  rrom  one  end  of  the 
to  the  other  BaUava  OM,  tba  Otm- 
raally  struggled  wttk  tiMt  am.  B«t  It 
v»y  tbat  tbe  quesuon 
and  atUl  paotact  America 
the  way  It  most  be  protected. 

"The.  same  aut  of  thing  happens  when 
you  start  ooaaklwlB(  taBtamatlonal  eontrot 
«g  tka  a«aaa.  Bvary  BaUam  in  the  world  a- 
opt  •■•— BMila— agraaa  that  we  have  got 
to  #D  sway  with  naUoaal  anieffiignty  to  tiM 
■iamic  OeUi  if  we  are  aver  foUig  to  gat  any 
aOtatlva  eectrol  over  this  terrlbla  taioa. 
And.  yet.  all  of  us  guard  our  soveralgnty 
proodly  and  this  Isn't  a  matter  of  wbatber 
yov  favor  world  govemment  or  not.  It  Is 
ilaiipiy  tiM  miaenldalils  ftwt  that  this  la  the 
only  effective  solution  that  can  be  wuttad 
out. 

"So  there's  no  question  about  It.  Tou 
MDt  decide  an  Issue  by  looking  at  the  label. 
IPi'w  got  to  ask  ourselTes  questions  about 
tta  mertta,  the  need  for  tt.  and  Its  suitablltty 
IB  terms  at  the  way  we  do  bustneas  and  the 
way  we  regard  our  Uberty." 
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■DUPHRET.  Mr.  President,  I 
Bsk  unAnlmous  cooMnt  to  haye  printed 
IB  ti»  Appendix  of  the  CoawaMBONAL 
ItBiMJMB  the  text  of  resolutlong  adopted 
by  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  tbe 
i  Stote  CIO  Council  in 


Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ere  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
,  aa  follows: 


t.  "nte  right  to  cltlaen.thlp  and  Its  prlrl- 


4.  The  right  to  equality  of  opportOBlty; 
and 

Wberaaa  the  committee  potntod  out  tbat 
nnfortunately  there  were  numy  Tlolattons  of 
ttieae  baalc  rights  which  caused  untold  harm 
to  the  Natlao.  such  as  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  Tote  to  many  millions  of  Negroea  tn  the 
South  through  legal  means  and  violence  or 
the  threat  of  TWence:  the  crea^'ng  of  an 
atacsphere  of  hysteria  and  witch  hunt 
through  the  loyalty-oath  requirements  for 
Oovemment  employees,  and  the  dental  of 
equality  of  oportunlty  In  employment, 
health,  educatkn.  transportation,  and  other 
public  fadlttlea:  and 

Whereas  these  violations  hurt  the  Nation's 
economy,  drag  down  wage  scales,  are  a  blot 
on  our  national  character,  and  Is  ever  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  sound  American 
forelicn  policy:  and 

Whereaa  organlaed  lat>or  supports  a  pro- 
gram Intended  to  Improve  the  dignity  of  the 
iBdlTldual  and  the  welfsre  of  the  public:  and 

Whereas  President  Truman«  ClvU  Rights 
Committee  recommends  that  National  and 
State  fair  employment  practices  legislation. 
national  antllynchlng.  antlpoll  tax  tsws.  Im- 
proved educational  opportunities  for  all 
eltlaens,  and  other  Isglalation  Intended  to 
Impr  ve  and  define  the  rlghU  of  individuals: 
Therefore  be  It 

Remlvtd.  That  thU  twelfth  convention  of 
the  UlnneeoU  State  CIO  Council  support 
tta  objaettras  of  the  report  of  the  President's 
OoouBlttee  for  ClvU  Rights  and  work  to  se- 
cure Its  reeommendstlons  Into  isgteiatloo; 
be  It  further 

Reaotved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Preaklcnt  Truman.  Senator  HuanT 
BuMPHUT.  Senator  Bmrsao  Tbts.  all  Con- 
greeamcn  of  Minnesota,  and  to  the  national 
CIO. 

CNrrxo  sTATsa  OBMOcascr  xm  tb>  nzui  or 


in  the  United  Sutes  today  we 
have  about  aoo  large  corporaUons  which  con- 
trol nearly  half  of  the  business  asseU  of  the 
Nation  and  the  taodaacf  toward  OMnopoly 
by  thes  large  oorpotatloiia  not  only  threat- 
ens the  nonllBnanaa  at  txm  antar prise,  real 
meaalngttti  iMWiH><llliiii.  reaultlng  low  con- 
sumers' prices,  and  the  growth  In  the  number 
and  strength  of  small  businesses,  but  It  gives 
rise  to  an  autocratic  economic  govermxMnt 
within  our  political  danmcracy  as  well:  and 
Whereaa  political  Candida  tea  and  leglala- 
toca  are  sometimes  unduly  Influenced  by  the 
of  big  biislness:  aiKl 

KMt  large  corporate  comblna- 
are  eontroUod  by  sbmU  groupa  of  self- 
tuatlng  diNctota:  and 

although  ownership  of  the  mod- 
em eorporation  la  nominally  held  by  com- 
mon stockholders,  the  great  bulk  of  common 
stock  actually  Is  only  temporarily  held  by  In- 
vestors seeking  short-term  profit.  These  In- 
dividuals have  no  control  over,  or  interact  In 
corporaUoo  poUelea  of  prleaa.  wages,  or  pro- 
duction policy.  Real  control  rests  with  a 
small  group  of  stockholders  and  their  hired 
managers.  These  atmple  basic  facta  have 
been  wall  rtnrmBsntart  by  Prealdent  Truman's 
Council  of  BssaOBils  Ad»teen  and  the  Con- 
TSmporary  national  Boonomlc 
and 
although  tbe  great  maas  at  Amer- 
Bavo  a  dteaet  roias  1b  their  po- 
litical dsaaocrstie  gorenunsnt  through  frss 
eleettOBs  ttosy  have  no  slaiilar  voIbs  Ib  the 
BMaagameot  of  the  entsfprlsse  Ib  whleB  tboy 
earn  their  living.  Three  out  at  tour  Amsrl- 
eana  wtio  are  wafs  samara  do  BOt  sbais  la 
tBa  BiiMs  ar  tBaIr  lobar  ttarougB  ttaa  SBjoy- 
BMBt  af  a  shore  in  the  predts:  aod 

Wbassaa  If  Amenea  allows  tba  aonUntta- 
tiMi  s(  IBIS  drill  iBwari  gwvlB  ot  tBa  Qua< 


ber  and  strength  of  monopoUea,  our  free  eco- 
nomic system  and  thus  our  free  political  sys- 
tem naay  weU  be  severely  endangered  by  mi- 
nority control  of  the  majority  of  our  Natloij's 
financial  controls.  And  financial  controls 
ar«  the  life  line  of  any  business,  large  or 
small.  Minority  controls  of  such  life  lines 
may.  as  In  1»2W.  mean  sudden  financial  catas- 
trophe, and  with  the  destruction  of  the  money 
market,  the  destruction  of  many  buslneesea, 
the  mushrooming  of  unemployment;  and 

Whereas  under  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment relief,  soup  kitchens,  spple  stands  and 
the  fear  and  unrest  such  condltloris  create 
the  radical  propoaals  of  Communists  and 
PaacUta  will  gain  rapid  support:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That — 

1.  This  convention  urges  the  national  an<V. 
State  CIO  to  engage  in  continuing  reaearctt 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  extending  demo- 
cratic prlnclplee  and  practices  In  the  eco- 
nomic field  at  American  life.  The  economic 
freedom  and  Individual  rlghu  of  all  Ameri- 
cans must  be  the  basic  consideration  in  all 
such  studies. 

2.  Specific  measurea  for  Introducing  a 
greater  measure  of  democracy  Into  the  eco- 
nomic activities  of  this  Nation  should  be  in- 
vestigated. Posslbls  msaaures  which  would 
help  and  assist  our  Nation  tn  regaining  In- 
dusUlal  democracy  are  exunalon  of  coopera- 
tivea  in  all  fielda  of  American  business  sctlvl- 
tiea.  opportunltlee  for  employee  ownership 
of  coauBon  stock,  labor-managemant  couB- 
ells.  Pederal  incorporation  of  oorporatlOBS, 
more  sffactlva  proascutlon  of  antitrust  laws 
In  thoee  cases  where  selfish  un-American  mi- 
nority business  groups  are  engaging  In  prac- 
ttoea  harmful  to  the  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  uee  of  fair  Pedaral  Income  taxes 
and  price  controls  as  a  maans  of  protecting 
the  public  Interest  from  monopollstlo  growth. 

3.  A  copy  ot  this  laglslatlvs  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Boonomlc  Advisers,  each  Congressman 
and  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  a  copy  to 
the  Oovemor  <3t  Mlnaesota. 

rooasTBT  raoaaAMs  ov  rm  fsdcsai. 


Whsraas  rssssrch  by  the  Pederal  Porest 
Ssrvlos  shows  that  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
logging  on  private  lands  Is  destructive  to 
future  forest  growth.  Since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  timber  comee  from  privately 
owned  lauds  this  situation  Is  gradually  lead- 
ing to  the  creation  of  large  arefu  of  unpro- 
ductive land  which  will  not  produce  a  tim- 
ber crop  for  another  century.  If  proper 
minimum  cutting  practices  are  established 
by  law  a  much  greater  opportunity  for  the 
eatabllshment  of  young  timber  Is  possible. 
Such  a  measure  has  been  Introduced  Into  the 
Blghty-flrst  Congress  by  Senator  Ahdibsok 
(8.  1830)  and  It  Includes  provisions  for  Ped- 
eral control  over  forest  cutting  to  assure 
proper  regrowth.  This  law  would  only  ap- 
ply to  those  States  which  have  not  enacted 
proper  forest  regulation  laws  of  their  own; 
and 

Whereas  opposition  to  this  bill  has  already 
developed  through  the  powerful  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  National 
Lumber  Manufscturers'  Association,  and 
other  Industry  groups.  However,  this  oppo- 
sltfc»  te  dlflcult  to  undsraland  in  view  of 
the  many  news  releasss  asd  bulletins  pub- 
lished by  Industrial  sssoelattons  showing  the 
excellent  )ob  of  forestry  now  being  practiced: 
and 

Whereas  another  matter  of  concern  Is  the 
Bssd  for  salvaglhg  the  millions  of  board 
fast  of  katt  whlota  are  kwt  each  yesr  through 
flrss  snd  Insect  dsmag e  on  the  nstlonal  for- 
ssts.  In  Colorado  alone  4.000.000.000  board 
fast  of  timber  has  been  killed.  Other  mll- 
UsBS  at  fset  stand  on  fire-ewept  areas  whlob 
sBowld  be  salvaged  and  uaed  to  build  houass 
and  fumlah  tbe  raw  materials  needed  by 
Industry.    Yst  tba  foroM  Banrtoa  la 
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to  carry  oa  Vigftlm  opcnUons  aiul  prl- 
to  BO*  laiwi iwl   in  ioggtag 
marpn  te  hcrw 
mad  Um 


•f-       IV  M 


, ky  IMV  to  oa«y  on 

■alva^  h«gffit([  openxkaom  In  tboe  ««h  to 
As  JM  no  bUl  bas  beoB  IB- 
in  OaB0«aB  to   ptundt  tar   tliii 
b*  It 
That  ttato 


tectod  by  aaid 
teaermOf 


m» 


or     to 


Boany  fi 
In  nortliera 
by  cuttlnt  ab4  Mlltnc 


llTCll&OOd 

to  a  trw 


_joff  polpwood  baa  I 
troa  tiM  IMS  Mth  wblla 
bava  not  dmppad  proportioo- 
■lalj  aAd  bas  cauaad  craat  bariiMn  on  tba 


_^__     to  b«  coUMlon  on 

tl«t  part  at  tba  laita  atlUa  In  tbi*  oattorm 
draatte  cut  In  prtaea  whWb  It  not  varrmntad 
by  tha  marlcrt  In  finished 
ba  It 

Jliiolnd.  Tbat  thla  eonTantkm 
tba  Mdarml  Ttada  OijarmilBiinn  to  In 
tba  raaaons  for  tbia 

to  _       . 

ta  pttoa-iBrtlnK  «>  polpwood  ;iy 


Welfart  Dapartatant  vttb  a 
and 

Wbaraat  the  CIO  baa 
bayond  tba  ncUara  ti 


GX>  la  a 

food  la  Mi 
tba  laadacaMp  f 
tbc  vaO  batag  of  w  aany:  Ttkarafon  ba  It 
Tbat    tbIa   conaanUon   of   tba 
8tas«  toditilal  UMon  Cbonm 
of  a  WtUmn  De- 


■OBB  TAXIS 

tba  Serenty-clcbtb  Goncraaa  did 
Icgtalattnn  knovn  as  ibe  Bavannc  Act 
of  IMS  wbleb  plaead  addition ai  taxes  upon 
Bkany  artlrlaa  of  ""—■»>«■'•  inctodlac  Pan, 
laatbcr     yH««K.     eoatoatica. 

atpoboltc  bafwat*a.  and  ni 
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to  ba  of  a 


vartiaac  excise  UJies 
■ature  and  vera 
by  tba  Aaartcan  peopla 
wttbout  oaaapialat;  and  

boatlUtles  tbeae  wartime  excise  taxes  arc  aklQ 
vltb  ua:  and 

warttaw  esdaa  taaw  piaeea  aa  vnaqoal  bor- 
dcn  upon  wwtJug  people  and  otbcrs  of  llaa- 
Itad    tnoome    and    bas    a    depressing 


IN  THE  HOGSiOP 

Wedneaimg.  (October  If.  IMf 
Mrs.  HAROER.    Mr.  Spenker. 


wfshtoi 

of  my  ranarts  btfore  Uw 

Natlanal  Cii— Wtwii   in  the 

HotellnOBalMul 

Janoary  at.  IMS: 


recession,  particularly  In  tba 

affected  by  sucb  taxea  and  ttelr 
Industries:  and 

Irgialatlon  bas  been  inliuduead 
to  lapaal  all  •attirna  excise  taxes  of  tba 
■■iBiilM  Act  at  tta  vltb  tte  cBscpttan  at 
tba  alf****'*^  LimafB  aacito  las  at  aald  rar- 
enue  act:  and  ^_ 

Wbereaa  tba  aleoboUc  be^aragea  tnduatry 
ti  the  Ootarnmenfs  largest  tnduatry  tax- 
payer  barli^  paid  to  tbe  Federal  Oofwm- 
awnt  aloDt  tbe  eoannoas  stun  of  •MJSS.* 
aUjM4  froai  1943  to  1948:  and 

Wbareas  due  to  tbe  blf^  excise  tsxea  placed 
jgmm  tba  producU  of  tbIa  induatry.  boot- 
i^^^  utamMtitntnt  and  other  practleea  at 
tba  prahiblttoa  era  ara  anoooracad  and  are 
OB  tba  apMtf  trend,  thereby  causing  tba 
OorvnaacAt  iaiga  toaaaa  at  revenue  and  re- 
sulting In  the  loas  at  tbowaands  ct  )obe  In 
tha  industry:  and 

ytam99»  tba  tapaal  of  all  arartbaa 
IMM  at  tb«  BManaa  Act  of  1»U  «<mU 


of  tba 
Nattonaa  Ootomittec.  li  was  vttb 
lupiilaltnn  tbat  I  aooepted  tba 

I  eook 


the 


>eaL    In  Mm 
.  bcctnnlnc  artUi  im.  va 
to  tnqireBs  upon  tba  votonof  tbla 
neoaaatty  or  tba  adviaBbiUty  of 
White  111  una  to  our  care. 

In  oar  favor.  «a  avdferad  anc 
at  the  pant. 

We  ve  Bwctli^  bera  in  Ooiaba  to 
that  defcAt  and.  if  poaribia.  to  Ukm  a 
from  It.    Onlj  tbroMBb^ndt  dtar  naaiiw, 
by  means  of  a  tburuti^  dlaaaailaB  of 
detaaucan  wt  hope  to  plA  aa  taayitt 
tbe  futura. 

I  do  not  propoaa  to  aat  nyaalf  op  ) 


The 
bafore  tbc  i  imialgw  of  IMt  actoaSy  < 
And  we  never  did  regain  tbe  oSanatvc  pQi4> 
tluwubont  tba  caaipalga. 
n  aaana  to  aw  qatta  poa^bla  that  this 
ivoMad — tbat  «a  can  avoid 
In  tbe  rutora— If  wa  have 
our  leaaon. 
Our  failure,  to  me  at  Icaat.  on  Tmit -Hartley 
was  tbat  we  did  not  as  a  party,  aa  tbe  ms- 
Jort^  party  In  tba  Ooncraas.  spend  aufllcicnt 
tiMt  In  arquamtiat  labor  with  the  prorlslona 
of  tbe  Taft-awttiy  bill  before  wa  '^" 

It  Into  law. 


Affm 
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X  mm  BO»  lB<Mfei«  tba  Tiftrt-Bartl«7  law. 
I  baltov*  that  moM  at  tto  ptovMaaa  an 
that  Um  I*«  U  nrach  tattar  tbaa  ita 

^ tlM  W^MT  Act.    I  #D  wm  fc>« 

Urf«  tb*  Uw  ta  antlUbor.  On  Um  uanuarf. 
]  fesMvtv  the  aafcgviante  tt  seU  up  tn  b«)ntf  o< 
ftaa  ar*  mciwry  U  ««  ■>•  to 


of  th#  Unkm 
■««•  were  Ukew 
■till  belleves  ta 
by  tlM  lata 


X  fiaaUy  b^ieva  w  bava  ■»  faBad  to 
I  IndlTtdual 

of  tba  TMt-Bartlay  law  tfeat  wa 
ito  ravtaloB  la  tlUa  Cmjtiaa 
X  do  aot  aaaaa  to  aaalntatn  tha  Taft-Bartley 
taw  mrMHiil  Ha  la  tlM  IMS  aleetloB.  Bat 
tt  waa  a  oaaMMMaf  teetar.  and  It  need  not 
bJiT*  baan. 

Manf  KavNiMteaa  votoaa  ware  ralaad  on  be- 
btfr  of  tbe  Bgbtleth 

But  too  law  vara 

to 
M  ta  tte  cm*  of  Taft-Hart* 
toy   tlM  BapoMfteaa  Party  aba*  Ita  ammunl- 
'  -  gj  ^jj^  batile- 


I  am  not  asaetly  a  aporta  auUiHlaal  bwt  1 
do  anjoy  an  oceaafcmal  baaketbatl  or  foot- 
%all  fi^  IB  my  booa  Bute  of  Indiana.  And 
I  haw  aflaa  baard  tt  aaid  tbait  tn  aporta  tba 

Ibe  tame  prtnetpla  boida  true  ta  polttlca. 


Bxit  we  lacked  tba  otftnae  m  1M7  and  1946. 

wa  loat  tbe  ban  tama. 
Wa  ^>ent  far  too  araeb  tbaa  on  defenje, 

Wa  took  tba  fann  vota  for  granted  and 
let  tba  DeB»ocr«t»  take  the  offenslTc.  Wblla 
we  ware  gaalog  eUewhere.  the  Democrau  not 
o<Uy  took  tba  offenslTe.  they  took  tbe  farm 
vota.  too 

Wa  took  an  antl  poaltion  on  Inflation.  Wa 
weca  alnccraly  acalnat  Inflation.  We  said 
jrlce  control  wouldn't  work,  that  Uxiuga 
wuuld  aettic  down.  We  ware  «baoIutely  ear. 
tact.   Bus  tba  volara  warent  Mtlsfled.    WtaUa 

walt-and  aae   cam- 
to  tnilartnfi.  tbe  Haw  Deal 

_  for  priea  aoatnt. 

Tbe  Kew  Deal  aaid  prtoe  control  would  atop 
Tha  naitdani.  wblto  talkln«  aar- 
about  brlnglnc  oar  tt^mttmir 
iMcKtoaartb.  waa  pnmtatafaetttm  *  _ 
«f  wild  and  rackleaa  apandtac  wblob  aould 
toad  laaly  to  akore  and  mora  lolafelob. 

Wa  potnted  tbto  out  tn  our  eaa«alCB.  out 
tt  dtdat  90  orar.  

m  ngbt.  wa  didn  t 
tt.  Wa  iMd  a  nafatlva  poaltkm. 
Wa  van  ifalnar  aora  apawdlnt.  acalit  mora 
^gaifola.  Our  prugraaa  waa  ooi  a  prosram 
of  irilldb  and  tba  Tiiiaiaii  prlca  eoptrol  pro- 

^ a  proBram  at  aetton. 

Tba 
trol  aa 

pravaDtlBC  V^^ 
B» 

to  be 
fcaxilt  In  control  ol 
oltiaMtaly.  of  < 

itnt  to 
tba  towar 
l—aiiltatu   maana  ot 

ct  prteaa.  of 
olddaya.   It  to  a  poaitiTa 


With  It.  tba  Raw  Itoal  bad  the  offenatva 
i^ata  and  we  oC  Oto  Bapat>llean  Party  bad 
tbe  dafaoatre  poattton. 

I  do  not  mmn  to  aay  that  oar  poaltlou  waa 
BOt  fully  aet  out  during  tba  eooraa  of  tba 
klgn.  It  waa.  Bat  I  do  set  ballrre  our 
#aa  clear  enmigb.  onr  oppeaMlon 
wltb  atifflcicnt  clarity.  Amd  wa 
%  claar-ct>t.  down-to-eartb  program 
ot  oar  own. 

The  Wew  Deal  pUtform.  tbe  Ttuman  eam- 
taotaatto.    Tbe  PrailBwtt'a 


and  hto 
fantaotle.  tba  Haw  Deal 
■e  ably  advancwd 
and  tax. 
That 
ll>a<a  J  baa  baan  ^ueau  ta  five  nattonal  atoe- 
tlona.  It  doaa  gat  votaa.  It  doaa  atoet  Piael- 
denu  and  Baualcae  and  Oongraaaaoan. 

We.  aa  RepaMlcana.  are  pla  ad  at  a  tre- 
mendoua  dtoadrantage.  Our  espooftttwaa 
tarn  limn  art  to  the  fanda  we  eoUaet  dortng 
The  New  Deal  campaign  fund 
ta  practically  taadbaHNIbto.  Ooogreaa  ra- 
planlabaa  It  wltb  aoab  aniropruuon  btu. 

We  miHt  apaad  o«r  own  aaoiMy  ta  getting 
our  campalgna  acroaa  to  tba  voter*.  Tbe 
New  Deal  ^pctkda  everybcdy^  moaay. 

What.  tban.  can  w*  do? 

I  believe  It  la  oar  )ob— tbe  )ob  ot  every 
whaterer  hta  poaltlon  or  lack  of 
tba  party— to  become  Individual 
ulimaan  at  repubttoantom. 

Wa  moat  bait  tba  aaarcb  of  aoclallam.  halt 
the  cver-lncraaalng  strldea  toward  tbe  aupar- 
statc. 

We  muat  conrlnce  the  American  people 
that  their  lltjertlea  are  not  Joat  to  danger, 
bat  that  they  are  rapidly  diaappeartng. 

We  are  a  minority  party  today.  We  moat 
be  a  mllttant  mtaorlty  party.  We  must  adofit 
a  clear-cut  program  of  oppoaltlon  to  atata 
socialism  We  must  dmraattoe  oar  poeitlon. 
tell  our  product,  give  the  people  the  facta  to 
tmadatakaUa  langtiace 

Wa  aanaot  do  ao  ta  tb«  few  abort  aK>nth8 
of  tbe  arerage  political  campaign.  We  muat 
begto  at  once. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  paopto  of  tbU 
Matlmi  favor  raplaclag  our  rapobUean  form 
of  goeernaacnt  wltb  state  aoaialtom.  I  do 
not  beileva  tba  AoMrlcrn  paopto  daalra  to 
sell  their  Ubarttok  Sor  a  maaa  o*  touraaucraUc 
pottage. 

I  baltova.  tatbv.  that  tba  American  people 
are  baaleally  oppoaad  to  tbe  trend  our  domca- 
tlc  affalra  baa  been  taking  for  thaaa  past  16 
years. 

The  aaaraca  Aaaarlean.  I  believe,  longs  for 
more  ratlooai  gwwimnent.  for  a  return  to 
government  baaed  upon  law  rather  than  upon 
men.  And  I  am  aupremely  confident  that 
once  the  RepuMtaaa  Party  marshals  Its  forces 
together  and  advancaa  a  concrete  program 
for  a  revlalon  of  tbto  trend  toward  aoclallam 
tba  Amerlcac  people  will  rally  behind  ua  to 
overwhelming   numbers. 

We  must  stop  quarreling  among  ourselves. 
We  muat  atop  Identlfytog  each  other  as  Ub- 
arato  or  eoaaarvatlves  or  raactlonariea.  Wa 
mnat  aa  a  party  have  but  one  label — the  label 
of  tba  aapubilean  Party  which  it  has  baan 
our  prlvUega  to  wear  alnoa  tba  time  of 
Abraham  Llncoto. 

And  wa  must  go  to  tba  people  wltb  an 
aggraaalva  program,  mllltantly  praaantad.  If 
wa  ara  to  fare  any  better  to  I960  or  1962 
tban  wa  did  to  1046. 

I  speak  to  you  aa  a  woman.  There  ara 
Bkore  of  us  on  tbe  voting  roUa  than  there  are 
men.  I  spaak  to  you  as  a  former  precinct 
committee  worker.  And  tba  workers  In  the 
predncto  form  tbe  backbone  of  our  party. 

I  apeak  to  you  as  vice  chairman  of  my 
own  ecunty  Republican  iiigsiitoitlnii.  as 
vice  chairman  of  my  district  RepfObltoaa  or- 
gantoattao.  as  a  member  of  my  SUte  Repub- 
lican eoonnlttae. 

I  bava  baan  fortunate  to  aarva  on  tba 
national  committee  for  several  years.  And 
X  have  baan  highly  honored  by  tha  people  of 
my  district  who  eboae  me  to  rapraaant  tham 
ta  tba  Ckmgraaa. 

I  feel,  ttaarafora.  that  mine  to  a  heavy  re- 
iponslbtllty  And  I  feel  that  tha  reapon- 
slblllty  of  the  Republican  Party  aa  a  whole 
to  graatar  today  than  it  waa  aran  four  abort 
montba  mo  daring  tba  beat  at  tha  Prasl- 
dential  election  campaign. 
It  ta  oar  raapooalblUty  to  oorract  tha  mls- 
wa  made  in  1M6  and  to  1M4  and  to 


If  o«r  Rapablic  ta  to  be  praaarvad.  If  frea- 
doai  ot  paraonal  taltlaUva  ta  to  aurvtve.  It 
to  op  to  tat.  The  New  Daal  to  not  flaUi«  to 
cbanic.  Rather.  It  ta  to  eonttaoa  to  toad 
tts  down  the  road  at  tha  aupar  m»tm. 

No  third  party  ta  eoralag  atong  to  do  tba 
lob  of  aaving  America.  It  ta  whoUy  our 
f.  And  tbe  time  ta  growing  vary 
■ust  adopt  a  program,  clear-cut 
kble.  Then  we  muat  aell  that 
must  take  It  to  every  man 
and"  woman  to  America.  We  must  take  It 
to  our  young  peopto.  our  woman  "a  organisa- 
tions, our  buslneaa  paopto.  our  farmers,  and 
our  workers. 

We  must  dramatlae  tU  prtociples.  pubUclza 
lU  propoaato 

It  ta  a  trsBiandoas  )ob  of  aalaamansbip. 
And  to  acoompilab  It,  an  aaort  all  " 
aaleamen — aaleamen   of 
of  Americantam. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  it  can 
be  done. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

oe  rrnnwuriMAjtiA 
IK  THE  8BNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Ut.  MTERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appenlix  of  the  Oo— EwnowAL  R«c- 
ORD  an  article  which  I  prepared  for  the 
United  Press  entitled  "Has  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  Made  Good?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAasorarroN ,  October  19.— Haa  tba  Eighty- 
first  Congreaa  made  good? 

Of  courae.  I  may  be  a  little  prejudiced  on 
that  matter,  but— even  allowing  for  that,  and 
even  considering  all  of  the  many  thtogs  we 
have  not  accompltahed  to  tbta  first  seealon 
but  have  poatponed  until  next  year — I  think 
thU  Congreaa  haa  done  a  generally  excellent 
Job.  a  simply  amazing  Job. 

No.  we  have  not  yet  passed  In  full  the  Tru- 
man program.  We  bavent.  Ifs  true,  written 
into  law  evary  oaa  of  the  planka  of  tha 
Democratic  pldtlufui  adopted  at  Pblladalphla 
to  1046. 

But  we  have  auMto  a  atari— to  moat  eaaaa 
a  pretty  aolid  start— on  nearly  all  of  tboaa 
plaaka  to  our  platform  and  in  the  Truman 
program,  and  we  have  already  enacted  toto 
law  extenalve  portions  of  that  program.  In- 
dudiz^  aoma  which  bava  been  blocked  and 
killed  to  a  suoceaalon  of  previous  Congresses. 

Tba  CnngrsaB  which  was  elected  to  1946 
was  aalaatad  for  2  years.  Tbe  pUtf orm  which 
wa  drew  up  at  PbUadalpfato  to  1948  was  to 
chart  our  party's  program — project  it — over 
a  period  of  the  4  years  of  tba  Tr\unan  ad- 
mlntatratlon. 

Looking  at  tbe  record  of  thta  flrat  seaston. 
ara  ftad  that  the  most  Important  alctgle 
phaaa  ot  our  program — tbe  achievement  of 
a  decant  world  of  free  paofdaa  at  peace — has 
baan  adharad  to  by  this  Congreaa  wltb  a  de- 
votion, an  Intensity,  and  a  wllllngnaaa 
which  has  seldom  been  equaled  by  any  Con- 
greaa In  our  history. 

Programs  like  the  Manhall  plan,  reciprocal 
trade.  Unttad  Natlooa  parUclpatlon,  Voice  of 
/tnif*^.  and  others — which  wara  fciight 
orar  bitterly  in  the  Eightieth  Congreaa,  at- 
tacked ferociously,  nibbled  at,  and.  In  fact, 
ware  almost  deatroyed— were  pushed  through 
tba  Bghty-flrst  Congreaa  thto  aaaalon  In  full 
vigor,  and  for  one  reason  only,  because  tba 
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Xtomocratlc  majority  which  believed  In  these 
programa  held  together  and  pushed  them 
through.  And  then  we  followed  through, 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Binia 
program. 

Prom  the  moment  the  Eighty -first  Oon- 
graaa  took  ofSoe  there  was  no  longer  the 
batmtlug  fear  which  had  gripped  tbe  coun- 
try durtog  tbe  regime  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress that  tbto  Nation  might  turn  away  from 
our  policy  of  world  leadership  toward  a  bet- 
ter world  at  peace. 

On  the  domeetic  front,  our  achievements 
have  not  yet  been  as  voluminous  but  they 
are  no  leas  dramatic. 

Daeplte  tbe  widest  public  supiport  for  pub- 
lic bousing  tegtolation,  it  toolc  tbe  Eighty- 
first  Congreaa  Anally  to  get  through  a  bill 
establishing  a  vigorous  program  of  getting 
more  of  our  American  citizens  out  of  the 
slums  and  toto  decent  American  homes.  The 
Senate  bad  paaaed  similar  legislation  in  both 
the  Seventy-ninth  and  Eightieth  Congresses, 
but  It  was  always  pigeonholed  In  the  House. 
Thta  time  It  got  through.  It  Is  now  oper- 
ating. 

social -security  reform  has  been  a  cry  tog 
need  to  thto  coimtry  for  years.  The  Eighti- 
eth Congress  didn't  even  bother  consldertog 
the  matter.  This  year,  the  House  has  draft- 
ed, considered,  and  passed  a  comprehensive 
bill  which  substantially  increases  pensions 
and  widens  coverage,  and  the  Senate  Is  cer- 
tain to  act  on  It  next  year. 

Legislation  of  this  sort  takes  time  and 
more  time  for  study,  for  amendment,  for 
the  most  careful  sort  of  consideration.  It's 
not  a  matter  of  introducing  a  bill  one  day 
and  paastog  It  the  next — or  the  next  month, 
either.  Legislation  such  as  the  middle-In- 
come boustog  bUl.  social  security,  civil 
rights,  and  many  others,  affecting  millions 
upon  minions  of  Americans,  are  long-range 
Iflgtototlve  assignments.  And  our  comnrlt- 
teea  have  been  working  on  them  with  re- 
markable devotion. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  in  these  2  years  ac- 
complish all  of  the  legislative'  goals  we  have 
set.  We  do  not  admit  that,  however,  and 
we  have  no  Intention  of  slackening  our  ef- 
forts. On  civil  rights,  although  we  have  now 
been  aaddled  to  the  Senate  by  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  antlcivll  rights 
Democrats,  with  a  horribly  retrogressive  rule 
for  attempting  to  shut  off  filibusters,  we  are 
going  to  fight  down  the  line  for  the  passage 
of  tbe  bllto  we  promised  In  our  1948  plat- 
form. 

Other  Congresses  In  the  past  have  un- 
doubtedly been  speedier  In  the  passage  of 
certato  types  of  recurrent  bills,  particularly 
appropriations.  But  none,  certainly  none  in 
tha  11  yaars  I  have  served  In  the  Congress, 
has  worked  harder,  more  conscientiously; 
none  has  been  better  toformed  on  the  Issues 
and  the  facto.  And  few.  if  any.  have  tried 
harder  to  do  a  good  Job  In  the  national  In- 
tereat. 

Instead  of  talking  economy,  we  have  tried 
to  put  it  toto  etect  through  careful  review'  of 
appropriations  and  large-scale  reorganiza- 
tions to  government  to  promote  efficiency 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  report;  Instead 
of  screaming  "stattom,"  we  have  worked  real- 
quHy  at  maintaining  a  free,  prosperous  free- 
CBterprlse  system;  Instead  of  deploring  con- 
ditions among  underpiivllpged  Americans, 
we  have  put  through  a  higher  minimum 
waga,  housing  legislation,  and  a  farm  pro- 
gram designed  to  protect  the  farmer  agnlnst 
natural  disaster  and   bankruptcy. 

Yea,  I  Ibtnly  believe  thU  Congress  has  done 
a  good  Job  a  rtmply  amazing  Job  when 
oompaivd  to  the  Eightieth,  and  when  com- 
pared to  the  erapehangliig  predictions  last 
spring  of  our  failures. 

Next  year,  and  next  year's  achievements 
will  give  the  final  standards  by  which  to 
gi^stba  dgbty-first  Congress.  In  tha 
pwntlmii.  don't  let  the  Republicans  fool 
you  with  their  bowto.  Look  at  a  hat  they 
did. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  ileffislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rbc- 
ORD  three  newspaper  columns  entitled 
the  "Washington  Scene"  by  George 
Dixon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOto, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
of  January  11, 1940] 

WASHINGTON  BCKNS 

(By  George  Dixon) 

Miss  Reld  came  back  from  Capitol  Hill,  af- 
ter listening  to  President  Union  on  the  State 
of  the  Truman,  looking  very  perplexed. 

"What,"  she  asked  in  her  girlish  shrill,  "Is 
a  mandate?" 

-Well."  I  said,  "let  us  put  It  this  way: 
Supposing  a  guy  comes  in  from  Hollywood 
and  rays  he  is  a  pal  of  Bill  Prawley,  and  that 
t^e  last  thfhg  good  old  Bill  said  was  to  be 
sure  and  call  Marlon  Reld  the  minute  he  got 
to  Washington,  and  are  you  free  for  the 
evening  because .*• 

"Oh,  fudge,  the  damsel  screamed  pro- 
fanely. "I  know  rbout  that  kind  of  man- 
date.   This  Is  President  Tniman's  mandate." 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that,"  I  admitted, 
"although  I  suppose  If  some  Democratic 
commltteewoman  from  Macon,  or  maybe  Mrs. 
Mesta.  Inveigled  him  into  coming  to  dinner 
she  could  call  it  a  Presidential  mandate. 
Who's  been  mandating  our  Chief  Executive?" 

"Practically  everytxjdy.  To  -ear  him  tell 
It  his  whole  Job  is  Just  one  man  damdate — 
I  mean  dam  mandate — after  another. 

"He  has  had  a  mandate  from  labor.  An- 
other mandate  from  the  farmers,  another 
from  the  veterans.  And  mandates  from 
bU5lness,  capital,  reclamation  and  power 
groups,  the  military,  and  foreign  aid — who- 
ever the  latter  may  be.  How  can  he  get  along 
with  all  those  mandates?" 

"It's  a  cinch,"  I  said.  "I  thought  the  Pres- 
ident put  it  very  clearly  and  simply.  He  is 
Just  going  to  perform  a  latter-day  miracle." 

Miss  Reld  asked  if  I  would  mind  saying 
that  again.  I  begged  her  to  wait  a  mlnuta 
until  I  could  get  my  tongue  inserted  In  my 
cheek,  and  said: 

"It  goes  this  way:  High  wages,  low  prices, 
Increased  taxation — and  business  to  expand 
with  the  profits  from  same." 

Having  been  lying  out  in  the  Mexican  sun 
one  day  and  shivering  on  PennsylTanbt  Ave- 
nue the  next,  I  should  be  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  modern  rapid  transit. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  still  surprised  to  find  a 
letter,  postmarked  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  from  Senator  Oaoaac  W.  Maxake,  of 
Nevada — juid  learn,  a  few  mintites  later,  that 
t.he  Senator  was  back  bere  In  Washington. 

It  developed  be  bad  cooae  bryping  home 
to  attend  the  Republican  cauctis.  having 
passed  tg>  a  date  wltb  Franco  In  Spain  to 
make  the  meeting  on  time. 

The  data  wtth  Franco  was  all  set — btn.  be- 
cause of  the  importaaaa  at  OOP  eameuaatog, 
tbe  Senator  will  naaar  ba  aMa  to  tapJa  bis 
grandchildren.  If  any,  wtth  what  Franco  said 
to  him  and  what  ba  said  to  Franco. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  pretexullng  Senator  Ma- 
Lom  u  still  in  Johaanesburg,  becatiaa  his 
obaarvattona  trom  than  are  exuemaly  parti* 


sent — particularly  as  his  tour  was  con- 
ducted In  tbe  capacity  of  chairman  of  tba 
National  Resources  Economic  Conunlttea. 

Jobannesburged  Senator  Malonz: 

"We  should  arrive  it^  Washington  early  In 
Jantiary.     (Note. — No  kidding?) 

"I  have  taken  a  look  at  nearly  all  tha 
nations  since  World  War  II,  except  Russia, 

"My  object  was  to  determine  the  eflect  of 
the  factors  influencing  tbe  availability  and 
cost  of  the  minerals  and  materials  through- 
out tbe  world  which  we  either  do  not  produce 
at  all  or  in  insufficient  quan titles  for  our  use. 

"Tbe  picture  is  not  pretty. 

"Tbe  ■aaphw  ptaftaaaiial  rates,  the  sterling 
bloc,  tbe  manipulation  of  tbelr  ciirrencles  tOr 
trade  advantage  and  other  factors  tend  to 
make  us  pay  through  the  noee  in  many  of 
these  countries  for  such  materlala  as  tin. 
nickel,  manganese,  chroxnite.  aahnatoa.  tux^- 
sten.  hemp,  quinine,  and  aplcea." 

Senator  Malone  then  prooeeds  to  some  chit 
tbat  which  I  found  equaly  absorbing: 

"Visited  Rangoon  in  Burma.  They  are  very 
playful  down  there.  Tbe  morning  I  was  to 
leave  they  woke  me  up  at  8:30  a.  m.  Z 
thotight  they  were  waking  me  to  take  the 
plane,  so  I  said  'Yes,  I'm  getting  up."  I  got 
up,  but  the  noise  did  not  stop.  They  were 
firing  volleys  in  the  street. 

"A  few  weeks  before  they  had  shot  tha 
entire  cabinet — no  favorites— so  I  Just  visited 
the  new  premier.  I  went  back  to  bed  after 
that;  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do  at  tba 
moment. 

"Note  that  they  Just  shot  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Egypt — had  a  nice  visit  with  bim  any- 
way. Guess  the  Republicans  will  have  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Egyptians'  x)Ol:  if  they 
are  ever  to  get  In. 

"Are  you  still  baffled  about  the  election? 
It  could  have  been  like  tbe  case  of  a  westerner 
who  got  elected  to  Congress  and  went  to 
Washington.  Someone  asked  him  how  ha 
got  elected. 

"'Well,'  he  said.  'I  did  not  llki  what  the 
Incumbent  Congressman  was  doing  so  I  ran 
against  him.' 

"  "But  bow.'  persisted  the  questioner,  'did 
you  get  elected?' 

"He  answered:  'I  guess  that  everyone  wfco 
knew  me  voted  for  him,  and  everybody  who 
knew  him  voted  for  me — and  he  knew  more 
people.'" 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  of  January 
31.  1M9I 

washincton  bcxns 

(By  George  Dlxon) 

Wasrinoton.  January  80. — Senator  Osoaox 
W.  Malonc,  of  Nevada,  has  Just  returned  from 
a  round-tba-world  paeaonal  inspection  tow 
with  tMafliMdOPftetlop: 

That  It's  wasted  money  and  effort  trying  to 
help  any  foreign  nation  which  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  principles  at  ordinary  bualnaaa 
Integrity. 

"No  private  Individual  In  his  right  mind 
will  make  a  loan  unJaas  he  Is  assured  of  tha 
ordinary  safeguards  of  buslneaa."  aaid  tba 
Senator.  "He  makes  sure  first  that  tbe  only 
risk  he  is  taking  is  a  business  risk." 

Senator  Malowe  said  tbe  tlp-ofl  is  that  cap- 
italists in  naany  of  the  loan-aeeklng  nations 
will  not  Invest  in  their  own  ootmtrles  if  they 
can  get  their  mooey  out  of  the  homeland. 
"Ricy  wlU  naort  to  every  known  trick  of  la- 
tamatkauU  Aaaaee  to  pry  tbelr  money  loosa 
so  thay  caa  invaat  tt  la  tba  Ualtad  Stotaa. 

"Foreigners  are  lnvaatis«  •lAJOtJOOJtO 
hare."  he  aaid.  "At  tba  aama  tlma  thay  ara 
howling  that  we  should  take  loan'  rlaka 
abroad  that  thay  won't  take  tbamaalvaa. 

"A  nation  whoae  govenunent  doea  not  ae- 
c^t  tha  prlficl|>les  of  business  integrity  Is  no 
nation  to  do  business  with.  And  by  this 
I  don't  aiiaan  only  Communist-dominated 
coantrlM.  A  counU7  tending  heavily  toward 
saMamtlxatlon  is  an  impossible  bualnaaa  risk. 
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Tb«  lnT««tor  ceTcr  knowt  when  his  Invest- 
BMnt  wUl  be  wiped  out  tbrough  Ck>T«mm*nt 


\ 


g^rtiftVw  ICalomv  declared  we  could  VM 
simple  yardstick  in  considering  rorelgn  loaa 
appUcaUons— the  yardstick  we  employ  erery 
day  hare  at  home. 

"We  should  make  loans  to  forelfners."  he 
Mid.  "on  the  sacie  terms— no  better,  or  no 
vors»— than  we  make  them  to  Americans." 

While  I  was  with  Mr.  MaLOHt  be  received  at 
lesst  a  dcaen  lonf-<M»>>nre  calls  from  Ne- 
vada, where  Uvestock  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction from  the  snow.  The  quesUcn  ctf 
Oovcmment  loans  to  hard -hit  ranchers  to 
tide  them  o.^er  until  they  can  |»t  liack  on 
their  feet  came  up. 

'The  money  wUl  hare  to  be  paid  back."  he 
•aid.  "But  some  kind  of  kMig-range.  easy 
Wnm  should  be  worked  out.  The  loans 
■hoold  be  made  on  the  ability  and  wllllng- 
nev  or  the  rancher  to  keep  going  so  that 
he  can  eventually  pay  back. 

"We  should  put  our  loans  to  foreicn  na- 
tions on  the  same  basis.'' 

In  his  tnapectkm  tours.  Senator  liALOifx 
has  visited  virtually  every  country  since 
World  War  n.  He  U  convinced  we  have 
embarked  on  a  lending  and  gift  spree  which 
r»n  only  result  in  our  own  ruination,  with- 
out any  permanent  good  to  thoee  we  are 
trying  to  reecue. 

Be   sums   up   his   findings    in    this   terse 


"We  can  only  help  those  who  sincerely 
want  to  help  themselves.  And  the  only  way 
we  can  get  a  nation  to  do  anything  is  to 
moke  It  reallae  it  is  in  lu  interest  to  do  it.' 

"Ti— III  isn"  Depgeeentstlve  aiaFHUi  M. 
ToQifa.  of  Ohio,  wae  standing  impatiently 
In  line  at  the  llouew  dl«burslnf  oOce  the 
other  day.     Be  wac  trying  to  get  a  pay  check. 

Mr.  Touivc  explained,  vehemently,  that  he 
Joet  had  to  get  dough  because  he  had  to  go 
hone  to  Clevalaad  and  pick  up  some  decent 
dothca. 

"I  have  Jxist  been  appointed  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee."  he  said.  "It  Is  a 
very  *  ^portent  committee,  and  Tve  got  to 
look  dignified.'* 

The  reaeoo  I  put  quotes  around  "fresh- 
man" in  referring  to  Ur.  Youno  is  that  be 
was  here  before.  But  be  has  been  out  since 
1942.  when  he  was  defeated  by  George  H 
Bender,  the  hymn-singing  solon. 

Toofc  aiid  Bender  have  carried  on  quite 
an  election  feud.  Tottmo  defeated  Bet.der 
three  times  and  Bander  defeated  him  twice. 

In  1040  they  both  won.  This  was  because 
a  inpvlattaB  tneraaae  gave  Ohio  two  Repre- 
Miitalis—  ■!  leif  But  redlstrictlng  en- 
sued and  now  there  is  only  one  again  and 
Touno  is  It. 

The  Navy  Is  getting  out  a  textbook  for  Its 

lag  MaoM  not  mattera  ef  gmwa 

For  taetaooe: 

DM  you  know  it's  a  bread-and-water  of- 
fense for  a  naval  officer  to  wear  nonregula- 
tion  socks  with  a  regulation  uniform? 

Outside  ot  that,  how've  ya  been? 

fFrtim  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)   DaUy  Mirror 
of  February  10.  1948) 


<By  Oeorge  Dixon) 

Vshruary  9.— "Looklt.* 
Senator  OeoacB  W.  Maxjohs,  of  Nevada, 
•tabbing  a  knobby  finger  under  my  snoot. 
*let's  employ  some  sense  in  this  thing.  You 
cant  be  for  both  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  a  free  trade." 

We  had  been  talking  about  the  reciprocal 
trade  thing  now  agitating  Congress  and  the 
big  fellow  from  Nevada  had  been  getting 
hiaeelf  nkore  and  more  worked  up  as  he 
analyaed  Its  possibilities  for  dumping  this 
country  in  the  soup.  He  said  we  aeemnd  to 
be  walking  Into  something  like  blindfolded 
Idiou. 


•-They  call  It  "reciprocal'  trade."  he 
snapped.  "But  'reciprocal'  in  this  case  \m  Just 
a  trick  word  to  sell  tis  the  free-trade  idea. 
Bow,  in  the  name  of  all  that  U  sensible,  can 
you  have  reciprocal  trade  with  a  country 
that  doesn't  do  business  our  way?" 

The  solon.  who  used  to  be  a  box-fighter 
around  the  mining  camps  until  be  managed 
to  get  himself  an  education,  said  a  bunch  of 
dO  leaders  out  in  his  State  had  come  to  blm 
a  couple  of  years  ago  saying  they  were  for 
free  trade.     He  turned  schoolmaster  on  them. 

"How,"  he  asked  the  unloneers.  "can  a  910 
or  S12  a  day  miner  here  In  Nevada  expect  to 
compete  against  a  40-cent  a  day  miner  In 
Burma?  You  try  It — and  youll  be  out  of 
work  so  fast  your  beadsll  swim." 

The  upshot,  observed  Ssnator  Malont, 
was  that  these  unloneers  thought  It  over 
and  reacted  by  divorcing  themselves  from 
the  national  CIO. 

"We  don't  want  fixed  trade  agreements  for 
a  stipulated  time."  he  ccntlnued.  "What  we 
need  is  a  flexible  import  fee,  with  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission  given  the  power  to  raise 
or  lower  as  costs  of  production  In  the  coun- 
try of  (»^gln  go  up  or  down. 

"Here's  what  I  mean :  We  bam«  our  import 
fee,  or  tariffs,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them,  on  what  it  costs  the  country  in  ques- 
tion to  produce.  If  its  standards  of  living 
are  away  below  ours  we  Impoee  a  high  duty. 
As  it  improvee  its  standards  of  living  v;e  lower 
the  duty. 

"This  discourages  the  cotmtry  from  the  old 
practice  of  paying  coolie  wages  because  it 
j".st  has  to  pay  the  difference  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  It  decides  it  cnlght  an  well 
pay  It  to  Its  own  people  Instead." 

Senator  Malons  aaid  a  fixed  tariff  doesn't 
work  well  because  the  economy  of  the  various 
nations  Is  in  a  continual  state  of  flux. 

"If  we  sign  an  agreement  for  a  definite 
period,  say  3  years,  we  can't  change  It  dxirlng 
that  period."  he  said.  "And  In  that  time  the 
nations  can  change  their  standards  of  living 
by  manipulating  their  currency — and  we're 
stuck  with  the  3-year  agreement." 

He  added:  "I've  said  this  over  and  over 
until  I'm  tired  of  hearing  it  myself.  But  I've 
been  all  over  the  world  studying  this  thing. 
And  I  am  convinced  the  only  way  we  can  get 
other  countries  to  do  anything  Is  to  make  it 
In  their  own  interest  to  do  It. 

"If  we  cant  make  It  to  their  own  interest 
to  raise  their  own  standards  we  can't  do  busi- 
ness with  them — and  that's  that." 

I  asked  Miss  Reid  if  the  above  were 
thoroughly  clear  to  her.  She  said  it  would 
be  clear  to  a  child. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  she  added,  "it  would 
be  clearer  to  a.' child.  A  kid  won't  trade  un- 
less he  thingaiie  Is  receiving  value  for  value. 
But  kids  seem\to  have  more  sense  than  some 
of  our  Intemailonal  thinkers." 
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Bill  To  Prohibit  Sapreme  Coart  Justices 
Tettifjfaf  as  Clurgcter  Witnesses  Com- 
mended   — — —^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  cow  I*  ECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  LODOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dls- 
tliigulshed  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  KnnnrrR  Kxattng,  who 
haa  made  vital  and  significant  legislative 
contrllnitlons  both  In  the  Eightieth  and 
Blghty-flrst  Congresses,  has  Introduced 
a  bUl  which  would  prohibit  members  of 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  testifying  as  character  witnesses  In 
Federal  courts. 

This  Is  a  thoughtful  measure  which 
has  already  received  much  approving 
comment  and  substantial  support. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  am  includ- 
ing two  recent  editorials  from  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  which  are  most 
enlightening  and  which  give  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Kxating,  the  acco- 
lade which  he  deserves: 
(Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  of 
August  8.  19491 
juoen  aBotnj)  wxlcoiix  law 

There  has  been  little  if  any  public  com- 
ment made  by  Federal  Judges  on  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
KzATiNG,  of  New  York,  which  would  prohibit 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  testify- 
ing as  character  witnesses  before  other  Ju- 
dicial tribunals.  It  would  seem  that  such  a 
measxire  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Justices. 

The  principal  value  of  such  a  measure 
would  He  in  the  protection  It  would  give 
Judges  from  unreasonable  demands  upon 
them,  as  well  as  to  bar  them  from  appearing 
in  court  voluntarily  to  aid  a  personal  friend. 

At  present,  of  course,  they  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter  of  testifying  before  trial  cotiru 
if  they  are  subpenaed.  Ordinarily,  it  la  our 
opinion  that  Judges  on  any  bench  are  re- 
luctant to  go  on  the  witness  stand.  Such  an 
appearance  has  at  least  the  tendency  of  re- 
moving from  them  their  essential  roles  as 
impartial  agents  of  Justice. 

When  an  accused  person  asks  a  friend,  who 
happens  to  be  a  Judge,  to  testify  for  him,  he 
is  actually  putting  the  Jurist  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable position.  If  the  Judge  should 
decline,  his  action  would  be  regarded  as  un- 
friendly and  even  cruel  to  the  accused.  Yet, 
by  accepting  the  invitation  to  testify  he  not 
only  become^  embarrassed  himself  but  his 
action  tends  to  reflect  upon  all  other  Judges. 
This  is  partial lirly  the  case  in  a  trial  which 
is  widely  publicized  because  of  public  inter- 
est, such  as  the  Alger  Hiss  trial  from  which 
all  this  discussion  emanted. 

The  law  which  Is  before  Congress  would 
remove  this  dilemma  from  members  of  the 
bench,  but  does  not  bar  judges  from  testify- 
ing under,  subpena  when  they  have  knowl- 
edge which  Is  pertinent  to  a  case,  and  when 
facta  which  they  possess  are  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

There  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the 
measure  to  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  if  it  is  found  to  be  a  wise  measure, 
should  be  extended  to  cover  all  Federal 
Jurists.  In  the  district  and  appeals  courts. 
It  is  a  serious  matter  and  one  on  which  the 
best  legal  minds  in  the  country  should  take 
the  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

(From  the  Bridgeport   (Conn.)   Poet  of 
July  25.  1049) 

TJWnTD  STATXS  JtDCZS  ON  THI  STAND 

Complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
concerning  the  four  Federal  Judges  who  ap- 
peared as  character  witnesses  for  Alger  Hiss 
have  not  only  reached  the  newspapers,  but 
were  echoed  In  Congress  as  well. 

Representative  SxrrH  of  Wisconsin  has 
called  the  action  of  the  Jurists  in  the  Hiss 
perjury  case  a  degrading  precedent. 
Backed  by  seven  of  his  congressional  col- 
leagues, he  has  propoeed  legislation  to  bar 
the  Judges  from  such  action  in  the  future. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Frankfurter  says 
he  testified  for  Hiss  as  a  duty,  and  asserts 
that  defense  cotinsel  had  a  right  to  his  testi- 
mony, because  under  the  Constitution 
"every  acctised  has  the  right  to  prod\4ce  evi- 
dence relevant  to  determining  his  guilt  or 
Innocence"  No  one  will  quarrel  with  the 
learned  Justice  on  that  point.    The  only  com- 
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plaint  ia  that  he.  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
tHMAed  Toluntarlly  for  a  man  alleged  to 
hav«  been  mixed  up  In  a  spy  ring  and  charged 
with  perjury. 

Senator  O'Conoh.  of  Maryland,  In  opposing 
s  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Keating 
of  New  York,  to  prevent  repetition  of  such 
testtmony.  sajrs  it's  none  of  Congress'  busl- 
n«M.  and  characterized  the  bill  as  an  im- 
proper Interference  with  the  Judiciary. 

What  reasoning.  If  anything,  the  appear- 
ance of  these  Judges  has  been  an  improper 
Interference  with  Judicial  processes  and 
should  not  be  repeated.  Dp  to  now,  at  least, 
the  Judges  acted  with  legal  propriety,  but  not 
with  common  sense.  Of  course  the  defense 
had  a  right  to  their  testimony  because  of 
associations  with  Alger  Hiss.  But  that 
doesnt  mean  the  people  are  wrong  If  they 
want  to  change  the  law  The  high-ranking 
Jurists,  although  they  may  not  think  so.  are 
still  the  servants  of  the  people  It  will  be  no 
lessening  of  their  value  as  citizens  or  Justices 
If  they  are  barred  from  testifying  In  crlmln.-*! 
cases  as  character  witnesses  for  defendants. 

The  Judiciary  of  course  mtist  be  kept  free 
from  Interference.  As  arbiters  of  ^Judicial 
conduct  they  should  strive  not  alone  for  free- 
dom but  for  the  unqualified  respect  of  the 
American  p>eople.  A  man  on  that  bench  is 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  citizen. 


Needed,  a  Study  of  Businesi  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
In  ttie  Congress  are  well  aware  that  Fed- 
eral regulatory  legislation  In  the  field  of 
business  is  a  source  of  perennial  debate. 
We  know,  too,  that  most  of  the  argu- 
ments surrounding  the  Sherman  Act.  or 
the  CTayton  Act.  or  the  Miller-Tydings 
Act  or  the  Robinson -Patmon  Act  are  old 
arguments  that  all  of  us  have  heard 
many  times  before. 

The  fact  nonetheless  remains  that  our 
legislation  embodied  in  these  various 
laws  contains  contradictions  and  has 
given  rise  to  uncertainty  in  the  business 
community.  Businessmen  and  Members 
of  the  Congfess  have  not  been  the  only 
ones  to  bring  these  contradictions  to  our 
attention.  The  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  commented  on 
several  occasions  concerning  the  conflict 
between  the  "hard"  competition  doctrine 
found  in  our  earlier  antitrust  legisla- 
tion and  the  "soft"  competiUon  theory 
spelled  out  in  later  business  legislation. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  my  basing 
point  moratorium  bill  on  February  17  of 
this  year.  I  observed  that  the  Congress 
mignt  well  wish  to  take  a  good  look  at 
oiur  conglomeration  of  statutes  in  the 
business  field  with  the  view  of  stream- 
lining our  whole  concept  and  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  philosophy. 

Mr.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president  of 
Kaufman  Department  Stores  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  progressive  and  successful 
businessman,  made  an  address  on  June 
21.  1949.  entitled  "Needed,  a  Study  of 
Business  Laws."  In  it  he  enumerated  a 
number   of    thought -provoking   sugges- 


tions Eis  to  what  he  felt  the  Congress 
might  undertake  in  considering  legisla- 
tion affecting  business.  Mr.  Wolf  can- 
didly prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  those  who  hon- 
estly disagree  with  some  of  his  remarks 
and  suggestions,  and  of  course  on  a  com- 
plex and  technical  subject  like  our  anti- 
trust laws,  the  honest  disagreements  are 
broadminded. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  have  proposed  a 
broad  and  intensive  study  of  these  laws 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  exactly 
how  they  do  complement  or  contradict 
each  other,  and  since  Mr.  Wolf  speaks 
as  an  experienced  and  successful  busi- 
nessman. I  think  what  he  has  to  say 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  Wolfs  address  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

MEEDKD.   A   STtJOT    OF    BVSiSEBS   LAWS 

Probably  evt?ry  businessman  in  the  United 
States  has  often  thought  what  1  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  say.  I  welcome  the  occa- 
sion and  feel  grateful  for  the  privilege 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  thfjse  who  hon- 
estly disagree  with  one  of  my  words  here,  a 
sentence  there,  an  entire  thought  perhaps, 
or  a  suggested  procedure  I  am  not  apjjie- 
henslve  abont  that,  because  the  basic  ideas 
are  so  much  more  Important  than  their  pre- 
sentation. Nor  do  I  anticipate  that  1  snail 
be  accused  of  offering  criticism  for  its  own 
sake,  since  what  I  have  to  say  Is  followed  by 
suggestion.  In  that  spirit  I  want  to  confer 
with  you. 

We  are  participants — you  and  I — ^In  com- 
bat that  is  realistic  and  purposeful.  Ours  is 
more  subtle  battle  than  armed  conflict 
Economic  power,  political  philosophies,  and 
national  resources  are  the  weapons  with 
which  our  war  is  being  waged.  The  scope  of 
our  conflict  is  international;  It  extends  to 
the  far  borders  of  those  nations  who  have 
signed  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  American 
business,  because  of  its  part  In  this  battle, 
stands  at  bay  to  the  forces  of  regimentation, 
almos*  as  did  England  not  quite  10  years  ago. 
If  we  fail  in  our  battle,  the  last  substantial 
bulwark  of  fiee  enterprise  will  be  swept  away, 
aftd  American  btislness  will  be  swept  away 
with  it. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Amer- 
ican business  has  been  the  big  force  tised  to 
Influence,  il  not  to  shape,  the  political  pat- 
tern of  the  world.  To  make  the  point  clear. 
I  need  only  cite  the  blUlons  expended  to 
date  for  European  recovery.  Our  very  way 
of  life  and  the  product  of  oiu  sweat  have 
been  used,  and  are  still  being  used,  as  potent 
instruments  of  persuasion  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  Substantial  alteration,  if  not 
destruction,  of  our  standard  of  living  has 
long  been  the  target  of  our  nation's  political 
antagonists. 

As  world  events  took  form,  American  btisi- 
ness  became  an  instrumentality  of  state.  As 
world  afffidrs  have  now  evolved,  American 
business  will  be  employed  as  a  continuing 
instrumentality  of  state. 

Business  must  accept  that  responsibility 
and  mxist  equip  Itself  to  meet  the  demands 
which  that  role  entails.  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  now  make  it  possible 
for  btislness  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
which  have  t>een  thnist  upon  us. 

Greater  responsibility  has  never  rested 
upon  any  element  of  society  than  has  de- 
volved on  business  in  consequence  of  Its  part 
in  world  politics.  Upon  our  success  in  meet- 
ing these  obligations  depends  not  only  the 
strength  of  our  own  government,  but  also  the 


welfare  of  untold  millions  who  thus  far  hav« 
had  the  covu'age  to  flecline  the  embrace  of 
autocratic  philosophies. 

The  very  scope  and  Importance  of  the  role 
which  our  statesmen  have  assigned  to  busi- 
ness make  It  t!ie  prime  duty  of  govemntient 
to  strengthen  business  and  foster  conditions 
under  which  it  will  thrive.  Specifically,  the 
structure  of  btislness  endeavor  must  be  reeti- 
forced  and.  at  the  same  time,  outdated  con- 
cepts and  outmoded  techniques  must  be  dis- 
carded. U:. necessary  and  useless  procedures, 
with  which  wc  have  been  burdened,  must  be 
eliminated.  All  of  this  is  imperative  If  we 
are  to  succeed  in  the  policies  we  have  under- 
taken to  sxjpport.  For  if  we  fail,  there  will  be 
no  ftrture.  In  war  we  were  the  arsenal  of 
democracy;  today  we  are  the  arsenal  of  peace. 
But  are  we  equal  to  the  responsibility 
which  has  devolved  upon  us?  Are  we  able  to 
maintain  the  velocity  of  business  necessary 
to  support  our  own  standard  of  living,  pro- 
vide for  our  own  needs,  meet  our  own  fiscal 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
to  the  welfare  and  needs  of  others  through- 
out the  world?  I  am  confident  we  can.  pro- 
vided we  recapture  for  business  the  basic 
principles  of  democratic  life  which  have 
made  otir  Nation  great.  To  a  large  degree 
they  have  slipped  from  our  hands,  and  we 
must  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  regaining 
them.  While  they  are  lost  to  us  momen- 
tarily, those  great  principles  are  still  within 
our  reach. 

Nothing  that  I  have  Just  said  is  even  re- 
motely In  the  nature  of  an  attack  on  this 
administration  or  any  8;ngle  administrator. 
I  am  entirely  aware,  as  are  all  of  you.  that 
many  of  those  things  which  we  builneasmen 
seek  to  remedy  are  consequences  of  rapid 
growth  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  But  I  do  challenge 
Government  to  eliminate  an  evil  which,  like 
any  other  parasitic  growth,  has  attached 
Itself  to  a  strong  body  and  is  feeding  upon  it. 
All  right,  then,  what  must  we  do?  At  the 
outset,  we  must  examine  the  position  In 
which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  happy 
one.  There  is  danger  from  within  as  well  as 
dan^r  from  without.  Business,  Instead  of 
being  the  prime  concern  of  Government,  is 
once  again  the  favorite  whipping  boy  of 
Government  administrators.  Although  the 
velocity  of  business  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  ration,  hardly  ■  day  pMMS  without  pres- 
entation to  Congress  of  additional  and 
dubious  projxjsals  for  further  regulation  or 
control  of  some  phase  of  commerce. 

We  have  developed  a  slngtilar  and  highly 
unique  tendency  to  label  every  disputed 
practice  as  a  national  menace.  Our  legls- 
lat.^^  are  urged  toward  Indignation  at  such 
practices  and  to  legisiate  on  ever-broaden- 
ing fronts  to  suppress  what  is  invariably  a 
narrow  and  often  Isolated  evil,  fully  capable 
of  being  suppressed  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  local  law.  The  very  num- 
ber of  such  regulations  often  provides  legal 
Justification  for  fringe  operations.  And  it 
frequently  happens  that  Federal  regulations 
create  the  very  evUs  they  are  designed  to 
el-mlnite;  for  example,  some  retailers  have 
been  forced  Into  manufacttirlng.  In  order  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  Many  manufacturers  are  determined  to 
sell  only  large  users  to  avoid  the  awkward 
policies  by  which  this  act  has  been  admin- 
istered. The  Integrated  operation  has  made 
Its  debut — why — because  of  such  laws  and 
the  way  they  are  administered.  And  those 
who  begot  stich  laws  are  now  sponsoring  di- 
vorcement legislation  to  eliminate  their  self- 
created  evils.  That  is  our  example  of  how 
ill-conceived  otir  business  laws  are. 

Unfortunately  the  moving  consideration* 
which  underlie  most  of  our  Federal  laws  gov- 
erning business  are  those  which  were  gener- 
ated in  •  spirit  of  suppressing  evil  practif-es 
and  abuses.  Many  other  regulations  were 
bom  In  the  clamor  and  outcry  generated  'jy 
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tlkOM  WtM> 

klncdoms 

W«  htur*  tMeooM  M  SMdotts  In  oxa  en- 
desTOur  to  dlscourmf«  whtt  aome  ar«  pleased 
to  CAll  tin.  or  at  any  rate  what  polltid&na 
eoovcnlently  call  sin  in  order  to  denounce  tt. 
w  lagtaUU  and  administrate  against 
who  are  tnnocant.  Wby?  Because  cf 
fear  and  appnhansinn  that,  unless  they  are 
reguUtcd.  they  may  tend  toward  fQrbldd«tn 
practices.  And  when  we  do  legislate  In  tbese 
matters  we  Invariably  uss  such  looss  tarms  as 
to  autlMrtae  poMtteal  appointees  no*  an- 
swerable to  us  and  obTlously  unscboolsd.  to 
do  staeb  things  and  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  In  the  jBdgmcnt  of  such  adminis- 
trator may  be  aaesasary. 

However,  we  are  a  Nation  richly  populated 
by  far-sighted  administrators — some,  in  fact, 
are  really  ssers — who  usblusblngly  profess 
to  be  expert  In  all  things.  Hence,  tt  is  said, 
we  are  saie  from  error  or  abuse.  But  ex- 
pertsnce  and  fact  deny  such  assertions,  and 
tiM  eoDtrary  is  true.  From  those  to  whom 
«•  have  entrusted  the  power  and  autborlty 
to  encourage  a  high  velocity  of  busloees.  we 
have  received  nothing  but  a  high  velocity  of 
kttons. 

administrators  have  really  labored. 
They  have  formed  a  gantlet  of  penalties 
for  business  to  run.  They  have  constructed  a 
Chinese  Wall  to  circumscribe  our  activities. 
They  have  erected  an  enduring  monxunent 
which  arrogantly  challenges  what  man  has 
kDOvn  for  many  long  year*— "Those  are 
gOTsmed  best  who  are  gowmsd  least. ** 

Laws  enacted  by  Congress,  having  as  their 
objective  the  protection  of  commerce,  have 
been  so  administered  and  Interpreted  as  to 
have  a  biirdensome  and  deterring  effect. 
Others  have  given  rise  to  administrative 
techniques  from  which  the  specter  of  an- 
other NHA  is  already  plainly  discernible  on 
the  immediate  horlaon. 

Our  administrators  are  indeed  prolific. 
All  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
period  from  1780  to  date  have  been  codified 
in  four  volumes  known  as  the  United  States 
Cods:  where&B  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
Federal  agencies  known  as  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  eomprlse  47  volumes  of 
substantia]  slas.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  their  job  is  ended.  Not  at  all — In  fact 
theirs  is  an  unending  project.  Not  a  single 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register  falls  to  carry 
voluminous  additions  to  the  mass  already  In 
existence. 

Bullngs  by  administrators  embodied  tn 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  agency  reports  bid 
fair  to  overshadow  in  immensity  the  reported 
opinions  of  our  btislest  judicial  tribunals. 
The  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion has  published  three  voltimes  on  the 
■otalnson-Patman  Act  alone. 

ItlMlnsss.  of  course,  and  businessmen  are 
supposed  to  keep  abreast  of  all  this  prolific 
outpouring.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  fortuna;.e 
individual  who  can  operate  a  legitimate 
enterprise  for  1  day  without  Innocently  tan- 
gling In  soms  thraad  of  this  incredible  web 
And  onee  you  have  tangled,  you  have  sinned. 
Iff  tMi  be  sin.  are  you  free  from  it? 

W  have  had  some  odd  and  startling  re- 
sults from  our  Federal  business  laws  and 
their  administrators:  for  example,  the  porta] - 
to- portal  ooatMversy.  the  wage-and-hour 
mllngs.  oeartfans  oo  overtime,  the  baslng- 
polnt  contiofsisy.  and  the  frantic  appeals 
vMak  ttMqr  have  wussd  to  be  pressntsd  to 
tbs  legMatlve  and  aasentlvs  branches  of  our 
Oovemaaent.  What  man  is  bold  enough  to 
say  that  be  can  reconcile  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  Urn  MUlar-Tydlngs  Act.  the  Bherman 
and  CUVtoa  Acts,  tha  fair-trade  laws  of  our 
various  Stataa.  and  oCbar  siich  regulatlooa. 
with  tlis  nssds  and  beat  Interests  of  our 
Nation. 

It  Is  utterly  wrtmg  foi  the  touslnsrs  of  this 
Nation  to  be  conductad  In  an  atmospbars  of 


doubt,  twcertalnty  and  atyrehenslon.  It  Is 
utterly  wrong  for  btislness  today  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  existing  patch-quilt  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  sewn  without  an  over-all 
or  cohesive  pattern  in  mind.  It  is  utterly 
wrong  for  btulneas  to  be  subject  to  the  per- 
sonalities and  whims  of  transient  adminis- 
trators and  the  phlloeophles  they  harbor.  It 
Is  uttarly  wrong  for  buslnees  to  be  subject  to 
the  rule  cf  men  and  not  the  rule  of  law. 

Why  Is  there  no  tribunal,  with  judicial 
status,  to  function  in  the  sphere  of  business 
law  and  the  problems  arising  under  It?  Al- 
most every  other  speclallaed  disagreement 
may  be  resolved  In  an  appropriate  Court.  I 
submit  that  boslness  is  entitled  to  the  advan- 
Uges  of  orderly  procees  and  unbiased  rulings, 
which  such  Court  would  render.  The  deter- 
mination of  problems  under  business  laws 
ought  to  be  free  of  the  considerations  which 
motivate,  impel  and  Influence  our  preeent  ad- 
ministrators and  administrative  tribunals. 
Let  our  administrators  concern  themselves 
only  with  administration  of  the  law.  Let 
us  take  away  their  present  license  to  be  in- 
vestigator, prosecutor,  judge  and  jury. 

The  boundaries  of  lawful  and  allowable 
conduct  for  bxuiness  endeavor  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  uniform  and  simple  laws  and 
no  longer  a  ha«ardous  field  of  conjecture  and 
doubt  In  which  even  the  Justices  of  oiir  high-  . 
est  Court  can  rarely  agree. 

There  U  ample  hazard  in  business  itself. 
The  creation  and  perpetuation  of  additional 
haaards  by  the  legislative  or  administrative 
route  Is  totally  unwarranted  and  a  risk  we 
cannot  afford  to  take. 

The  task  we  have  before  us  Is  plain.  There 
are  certain  things  we  must  do.  And  here 
they  are: 

1.  We  mint  no  longer  endure  the  merger. 
In  the  administration  of  Federal  business 
law.  of  legislative  and  JudlcUl  and  executive 
functions.  In  the  structure  and  enactment 
of  laws  affecting  buslnees,  and  in  their  ad- 
ministration, we  must  Insist  upon  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
which  made  this  Nation  strong  and  protected 
lU  people  from  Star  Chamt>er  rule. 

2.  We  mxist  no  longer  endure  Federal  busi- 
ness laws,  which  are  so  loosely  phrased  that 
they  leave  doubt  as  to  the  allowable  llmlU 
of  appropriate  conduct  for  men  of  legitimate 
endeavor.  We  must  strive  for  simplicity 
and  uniformity  In  all  laws  governing  busl- 
nsss  and  commerce,  and  for  simplification 
and  uniformity  In  their  administration. 

3.  We  must  resist  further  Federal  centrali- 
sation. We  must  encourage  action  by  Bute 
and  local  government  In  local  affairs,  as  a 
means  of  discouraging  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral power  and  forestalling  lU  further  ex- 
pansion Into,  and  Interference  with,  local 
business. 

4.  We  must  promote  the  elimination  of 
State  burdens  upon,  and  barriers  to.  inter- 
state trade.  Such  regulations  tend  to  incite 
demands  for   Federal  regulation. 

5.  We  must  insist  upon  recognition  of  the 
IndUputable  fact  that  the  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  businesses  are  honest  •  •  • 
mtist  be  so  or  they  would  not  prosper.  It 
U  a  retaU  maxim  that  an  unscrupulous 
competitor  will  eventually  crowd  your  store: 
and  what  is  tnie  of  a  store  U  equally  true  of 
all  business.  We  must  seek  greater  freedom 
in  btMtness  by  promoting  self-regu'.atlon  as 
distinguished  from  government  regulation. 

6  We  must  foster  a  study  of  business  laws 
by  all  segments  of  business  and  we  must  pro> 
pose  the  adequate  revision  of  existing  law 
with  unselfish  Interest  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

7  We  must  encourage  the  Government  to 
reactivate  the  Department  of  Commerce  so 
that  It  may  function  as  a  more  effective  voice 
In  national  decisions  as  have,  for  example,  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  for 
so  nuiny  years  past. 

Theee  are  not  easy  tasks.  They  constitute 
a    challenge    which    every    sound-thlnklng 


dtlvn  of  our  Nation  should  accept.  It  Is  a 
goal  to  which  we  must  dedicate  our  thoughts 
and  our  deeds. 

We  who  cherish  freedom.  Its  Institutions, 
and  all  the  priceless  liberties  we  hold  IndU- 
pensable  to  worthy  survival,  will  be  opposed 
by  thoee  who  lust  for  greater  and  greater 
authority.  Their  power  Is  entrenched  and 
their  resourcefulnees  Is  substantial.  Coura- 
geous and  wise  statesmanship,  coupled  with 
forthright  action,  is  needed  now.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it — the  rewards  are  high  and 
very  preclotis— the  iMttle  lines  are  drawn. 

The  part  you  play  by  actively  espousing 
our  cause  will  count  on  our  side  of  the 
ledger  The  part  you  play  through  Inactivity, 
through  mere  passive  Interest  or  polite  but 
meaningless  applause,  will  militate  against 
us  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  antago- 
nists. 

If  American  business  is  to  succeed  In  dis- 
charging the  task  to  which  it  has  been  ar- 
slgned  by  our  statesmen,  the  dead  hand  of 
bureaucracy  must  be  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  legitimate  business  enterprise.  Just 
as  the  tenets  of  polltlCKl  freedom  for  man 
were  wrested  from  despoU  by  the  Magna 
Carta,  so  now  we  must  unshackle  business 
from  bureaucratic  control  by  formulating 
and  causing  to  be  ordained  a  business  bill  of 
rlghU.  It  should  be  backed  up.  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  by  a  business  practice 
court  In  which  the  business  bill  of  rights 
will  be  dispassionately  enforced  according  to 
rxiles  of  law  and  not  to  fancies  of  adminis- 
trators. 

Men  who  are  eager  to  support  their  Qor- 
ernment  rather  than  be  supported  by  It  will 
champion  our  caiise.  Distinguished  states- 
men In  public  and  private  li/e  have  long 
recognised  our  need  and  will  rally  to  uur 
support. 

Let  the  retailers  of  America  come  to  tha 
forefront  In  launching  this  worthy,  urgent. 
Nation-wide  effort.  Let  us  Invite  retailers, 
manufacturers,  and  all  other  business  to  join 
in  a  coordinate  effort  to  asetire  study  and 
revision  of  all  bxislness  laws  in  order  that 
they  may  be  classified,  codified,  and  simpli- 
fied. Let  us  prove  bj  our  fight  to  regain 
Democratic  procedures,  that  we  are  worthy  of 
the  liberty  to  which  we  aspire. 

Let  all  who  feel  as  I  do  Join  with  me  In 
this  enterprise. 


Steel  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIHHXSOTA 

IN  TH«  8DIATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conouhional 
RicoRO  a  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  village  of  McKln- 
ley.  Minn..  In  October  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  exists  an  economic  situation 
on  the  Iron  Range  the  duration  of  the  said 
economic  situation  is  uncertain:  and 

Whereas  It  U  necessary  to  obtain  Federal 
asslstancs  to  allevUte  the  jobless  situation 
that  now  prevaUs  In  the  respective  munlcl- 
palltlaa  on  the  Iron  Range:  and 

Whereas  85  percent  of  the  Iron  ore  Is 
mined  In  thU  area:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
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Jlt9otved.  That  this  flnancUU  and  economic 
Bttuation  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
VMeral  Oovemment  by  sending  a  copy  of  this 
ratolutlon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
BtatM,  tb»  two  Unltod  States  S<>natorB  from 
Iflnneaota.  nkl  our  Representative  In  Oin- 
gress.  and  that  you  be  requested  to  put  forth 
all  efforts  at  your  command  to  obtain  Federal 
aid  before  the  severe  winter  season  Is  upon 
«s 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  unanimously 
aaopted. 

J.   C.   MUSFHT. 

Mayor. 

AtlfU 

OuAr  E.  EsiCKSON, 

Village  Clerk. 


WarmoBLgen  Are  Assailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACirasrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  arUcle 
from  the  esteemed  Clinton  Daily  Item  of 
October  17  conUining  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  the  Gold  Star  Mothers'  ban- 
quet sponsored  by  the  Fitchburg  DAV 
Auxiliary  No.  30 : 

WAUCOMOOS     ARE     ASSAILED     HT     CONGBESSMAN 
FBIUIM  AT  COLO  STA«  MOTHEBfi    BANQtXrr,  IM 


^j^  ,^^„f.»>>  Phuji  J.  PtnLsrv.  of  CTlnton, 
aililifMtnir  a  Gold  Star  Mothers'  banquet. 
IpoMonId  by  DAV  Auxiliary  No.  30.  Saturday 
xUKht  at  Fitchburg.  assailed  the  forces  pres- 
ently  working  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world  to  start  world  war  HI  and  thus  cause 
anrt'ier  generation  of  American  mothers  to 
.Hirer  the  loa«  of  their  sons  Just  as  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers  of  our  past  wars. 

-No  one  could  powlbly  make  ETe*ter  sac- 
rifices than  these  mothers."  be  said  ""^e 
would  be  tTTX«  to  the  high  purpose,  for  which 
we  fought  ova  wars,  this  Nation  will  exert 
every  effort  to  secure  effective  International 
cooperation  for  peace.  Shame  on  the  war- 
mongws  seeking  profits  out  of  war,  8ham«>  on 
the  Jlngolsta  who  are  fomenting  trouble, 
but  most  of  all.  shame  on  {aTtanlzed  Marxist 
oommunlsm  which  Is  now  busily  engaged 
laying  the  very  groundwork  which  will  make 
var  inevitable. 

"The  sons  of  these  mothers  died  to  pre- 
nrre  democracy.  Yet.  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism ar«  blaokliig  out  the  light  of  freedom  m 
many  natiOBfe.  

-In  the  name  of  these  noble  American  ixrys 
and  their  temve  mothers,  to  vindicate  their 
cause,  we  must  press  for  a  peaceful  world. 
Commtmlsm  and  no  other  ism  can  deter  or 
obstruct  us  from  dauntlessly  pursuing  that 
aim.  Let  us  hope  the  day  of  another  war 
wUl  never  dawn. 

"But  we  oannot  afford  to  be  unprepared. 
If  force  U  the  only  language  which  these  evil 
forces  respect,  let  us  resolutely  mobilize  our 
iMUUri  ns  tn  sueh  •  demonstration  of  oTer- 
wbrisning  stMDgth  that  not  even  the  fanati- 
cal Reds  will  dare  to  challenge  free  Instltu- 
tlons.  Let  Us  make  It  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
brasen  assaults  upon  our  liberties  and  upon 
the  liberties  of  mankind."  

Ooogrwaman  Phujin  extended  his  greet- 
ings and  prcrfound  appreciation  to  the  as- 
sembled motbm  and  complimented  the  DAV 
AtncUlary  far  feting  them. 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  17) ,  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ts^c 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Life  Convention.  Chicago.  III..  Thurs- 
day. October  6.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  year  1948  marked  a  milestone  In  the 
hlstcffy  of  life  insurance  in  this  country. 
Life  Insurance  ownership  passed  the  $200.- 
OOO.OOO.OCO  mark— twice  the  total  only  13 
years  ago.  and  nearly  30  times  the  amount  In 
force  as  little  as  a  half  century  ago. 

Trom  my  acquaintance  as  a  banker,  I 
came  to  know  the  field  of  insurance  as  a 
great  and  fascinating  business. 

The  history  of  Instirance  probably  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Hindus  when  mutual  benefit  societies 
were  formed  to  aid  unfortunate  members 
through  the  contributions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. And  In  Roman  times,  the  medieval 
guilds  assumed  obligations  which  today 
would  be  regarded  as  life,  accident,  or  health- 
Insurance  contracts. 

But  the  broad  use  of  Insurance  as  a  de- 
vice for  distributing  loss  developed  among 
the  merchants  of  Venice.  Florence,  and 
Genoa  during  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  from  there  It  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

The  development  of  the  life-insurance 
contracts  was  slow.  Many  countries  con- 
demned life  Insurance  as  Immoral  wagers  on 
human  life  and  prohibited  It  by  law.  or  at 
least  regarded  such  Insurance  with  disfavor. 
Today,  we  think  it  strange  that  the  life-in- 
surance contract  was  prohibited  In  Prance 
until  1820.  and  tmtil  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  not  actively  favored 
in  England. 

The  life-insurance  business  In  the  United 
States,  as  you  know,  had  its  beginning  in  the 
organisation  of  a  religious  mutual  benefit 
association  in  Pennsylvania  In  176C.  How- 
ever, as  late  as  1815  courts  in  Massachtisetts 
questioned  whether  a  life-Insurance  contract 
was  not  repugnant  to  sound  morals  and. 
therefore,    contrary    to    public    policy. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  Insurance  business 
In  the  United  States  really  began  to  de- 
velop. This  seems  odd  to  us  today  when  In- 
surance is  one  of  our  largest  and  most  Im- 
portant business  fields. 

In  reviewing  its  reoard  at  growth.  It  is 
clear  that  the  life-lnaoranoe  btwlness  built 
its  remarkable  success  on  two  simple  prin- 
ciples: faithful  observance  of  the  highest 
fiduciary  standards,  and  faithful  discharge 
of   all  contractual  obligations. 

In  a  broader  sense,  these  two  principles 
are.  of  course,  the  foun<tetkm  of  all  sound 
business,  public  as  well  as  private.  Over  150 
years  ago.  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wrote  in  his  Report  on  Public  Credit,  that  It 
Is  "by  good  faith,  by  a  punctual  performance 
of  contracts'  that  "SUtas.  like  individuals, 
who  observe  their  engafsownts.  are  respected 
and  trusted." 

It  is  pertinent  to  r«mlnd  ourselves  that 
these  words  echo  down  to  us  from  a  time 
when  our  Nation  was  new  and  struggling  for 
Its  existence.    In  17«0.  there  was  nothing  to 


back  up  the  credit  of  our  Oovemment  except 
the  belief  of  our  citizens  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  future. 

Today,  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment has  t>ehlnd  it  a  long  history  oi  faith- 
ful fulfillment  of  contracttial  obligatlODS. 
Our  national  credit  reete  also  on#be  founda- 
tion of  the  entire  wealth  and  resouiees  at 
this  country.  In  1»49  as  In  1790,  howevsr. 
our  most  precious  asset  remains  the  oon- 
fidenoe  of  our  dtiaens  in  the  future  at  our 
country. 

CoBlldence,  in  fact,  built  this  Nation.  As 
our  people  moved  westward,  confidence  en- 
abled them  to  face  the  hardships  of  their  new 
environment  with  courage  and 
tion.  When  the  frontiw^  disappeared, 
probleios  in  our  development  as  an  industrial 
Nation  arose.  Theee,  too.  were  taclded  tn  the 
oonfldent  belief  that  they  could  be  worked 
out  successfully,  without  endangering  any  of 
the  institutions  we  cherish. 

Confidence  that  we  will  carry  out  our  pres- 
ent domestic  and  Intemational  responsibUl- 
ties  Is  based  essentially  on  otir  belief  in  the 
fundamental  eccmomic  strength  of  this  coun- 
try. And  It  te  clear  that  the  sooeeas  at  all 
our  efforts  In  matatalaAng  a  high  level  «f 
production  and  tnotaeaa  auilvlly  here  at 
bome  depends  upon  a  full  utilisation  of  our 
somiomic  strength. 

There  are  a  number  of  elements  in  uvir 
postwar  economic  situation  which  lend  threat 
strengtli  to  our  present  position.  Notable 
among  these  has  been  the  prudence  of  Am^r- 
Ican  business  ever  since  VJ-day,  In  the  field 
of  credit  extension,  In  both  business  and 
consumer  credit.  It  has  been  evident  in  the 
stock  market  and  genwally  In  the  commod- 
ity market.  It  was  Inevitable  that  business, 
men  should  make  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce 
Inventories  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  a 
buyers'  market  began  to  appear.  Postwa  In- 
ventories. In  the  aggregate,  were  not  at  any 
time  eaoessive  in  relation  to  the  volume  of 
sales.  Msnrertheless.  they  were  sharply  re- 
duced in  many  lines  earlier  this  year  In  the 
belief  that  demand  was  falling  back.  But 
the  tower  of  strength  in  the  American  econ- 
omv  was  the  continued  flow  of  consumer  in- 
coi-.e  at  a  high  rate.  Average  income  of  in- 
dlvidtials  for  the  first  7  months  of  this  year 
ran  at  a  higher  rate  than  for  the  ccanparable 
7-month  period  last  year,  and  Indeed,  for  ths 
entire  calemltt  year  1948. 

Retail  buying  ha*  also  been  remarkably 
well  sustained.  Tbt  most  recent  figures  for 
total  retail  sales — which  Include,  in  addttlua 
to  department-store  purchases,  such  Impor- 
tant Items  as  expenditures  for  food,  auto- 
mobiles, and  gaaidine — show  a  dollar  volttma 
only  dlghtiy  below  the  corre.- ponding 
months  at  a  j^ear  ago.  In  physical  volume. 
the  sales  are  running  slightly  above  last  year. 
Another  most  Important  element  of 
strength  In  oiur  present  situation  Is  ths 
backlog  of  Individual  savings  which  today 
are  at  a  record  level. 

Thrift  has  again  become  a  vital  factor 
In  OUT  present  day  life.  This  Is  particu- 
larly Important  when  we  recall  that  It  was 
the  thrift  of  Individuals  or  groups  of  Indi- 
viduals that  furnished  the  capital  funds 
needed  for  otu-  Industrial  development. 
Soaaeane's  savings  helped  to  build  our  rail- 
roads, develop  our  petroleum  industry,  and 
ereflte  our  steel  empire.  Thrift,  In  other 
words,  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
th;  attainment  of  ovu*  present  high  level 
ot  production  and  employment. 

Blnoe  the  end  of  1945,  the  savings  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  have  risen 
by  the  following  percentages:  United  States 
Savings  Bonds,  13  percent;  Ufe  Insurance,  30 
percent;  shareholdings  in  savings  and  \oan 
associations,  over  60  percent;  deposits  In 
mutual  savings  banks,  25  percent:  savings 
accounts  In  comnrierclal  banks.  15  percent: 
Postal  Savings  accounts,  about  10  percent; 
and  checktnr  accounts  of  Individuals  about 
10  percent.    Oi  the  yvriam  forms  of  liquid 
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only   holding  of   currency 
of  tMUTtdxiiOs  f«U  off. 
In  ■hart,  the  ptirchastng  power  la  there — 
In  pay  enrelopee.  in  OoTcmment  bond*,  and 
In   the    bank.     Our    flnancUl    atructure    la 
■ound.  and  cradtt  oondtttona  are  ei 
It  la  true  that  tbmrn  to  •  new  need  for 

to  gM  mt  and  artl.  Nov  that  condl- 
ct  ampto  aupply  have  retiimed.  the 
need  of  our  domestic  business  slt- 
iMtton  la  to  supply  real  customer  demanda, 
In  the  4  years  since  VJ-day.  btialnaaamen 
In  this  country  have  spent  the  tremendous 
sum  erf  about  »d5.000.000.000  for  new  equip- 
ment, and  In  construction  and  modemlsa- 
tton  at  planta.  Over  tlS.OOO.OOO.OOO  at  thla 
aawont  haa  been  spent  during  1M0. 

By  far  tha  tarfaak  portion  at  postwar  ex- 
pmdltivas  ftr  capital  purpoaea.  bow«T«r.  re- 
fleets  In  one  way  or  another  the  determina- 
tion at  our  liiiilmiiiiM  ii  to  make  use  of 
the  raeent  discoveries  and  improved  tech- 
nMpaea  to  increase  the  elBciency  of  their 
plant  operations,  improve  their  products,  and 
thus  broaden  thair  marketa. 

Hm  war  Liiiiniiaaaatl  many  decades  of  ez- 
perlntant  and  raaaareh  into  a  few  brief  years. 
Aa  wa  an  know,  there  have  been  tremendotia 
davalopaienta  In  the  fields  of  physics,  chrm- 
totry,  plastics,  and  synthetics  of  aU  types. 
Industry  haa  Inganloaa  new  ways  of  doing 
Bf  ttoa  UBS  of  lar^  quantities  of 
iMakBaksrs  have  found  they  can 
their  production  from  blast  fur- 
by  30  percent.  Maw  high-speed  ma- 
tools  are  doing  three  times  the  work 
at  1940  tools.  A  new  coal-mlnlng  machine 
will  multiply  a  miner's  dally  output  10  times. 
Dtosal  hjtvwry*t'»—  do  the  work  of  three 
steam  hrtlMMrtfTTt  on  many  )obs. 

All  thaaa  teetors  indlcata  that  we  have  it 
vlthln  ofor  pofwar  to  maintain  prosperity  in 
this  country.  But  we  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  our  prosperlt>  at  home  depends 
In  impcntant  measiore  cm  the  economic  prog- 
gl  0/ax  neighbors  In  thla  hemisphere  and 
the  asaa.  Wa  muat  work  out  ways 
€d  sharing  the  spadal  talents, 
the  natloos  ssparatoly 


To  develop  our  world  trade  to  the  bast  in- 
tarasts  of  our  paopto  and  of  the  people  of 
other  parts  of  tba  fras  world,  it  U  naceasary 
to  promote  the  graataat  possible  free  move- 
ment of  goods  and  asi»loss  between  the  trad- 
ing countries  at  the  world.  When  each 
country  sells  to  other  eoantrles  what  It  can 
produce  with  particular  sAclency  and  cheap- 
neas.  it  earns  foreign  exchange  with  which 
tt  ean  acquire  from  other  nations  the  things 
that  tbay  ean  produce  most  eAclently  and 
cheaply.  This  type  of  trade  Is  obvlotisly 
beneficial  to  both  aldea.  There  are  many 
things  which  It  la  to  our  advantage  to  acquire 
tMBB  ottaar  countries  rather  than  to  produce 
aMnltaa.  Within  our  own  frontiers  the 
klndft  of  toduatry  in  which  a  given  city  or 
atau  ipaclalliaa  are  determined  by  the  Inter- 
play of  prices  and  the  cost  of  production  In 
that  particular  area,  when  compared  in  terms 
el  dollan  With  the  coat  of  producing  similar 

in  other  parte  of  our  country. 
rever.  othsr  nationa   have   their   own 
•Bd   compuu    their    costc   Mid 
la  ttnm  of  those  local  ourrwrtat. 
in  we  compare  the  cost  at  production  of 
•  particular  artlcta  la  thla  CMBtry  with  the 

article  la  cltMr  aowMllW,  we  have  to 
the  foreign  price  into  dollar*  at  the 
applicable  rate  of  excbange.  The  foreign 
produeer  who  sells  in  the  United  States  re- 
tmiwm  tha  dollar  price  converted  taklo  llto 
lOMl  eurrancy  at  the  eaublishad 
rate.  By  comparing  hU  proceeds  from 
to  the  nmtad  States  with  the  prooesda  whl^ 
be  might  earn  from  sales  at  home  or  to  other 

ha  dacldes  where  to  market  hla  prod- 
SUaUarly.  our  own  produeara  maaaure 
the  advanta«s  at  foreign  tratfa  bf  aoovartlaf 
Into  dollars,  at  the  current  errhanga  rata. 
their  proceeds  in  starling,  francs,  or  other 


foreign  currencies.    When  It  la  profitable  to 
sell  abroad  they  do  so 

Most  of  the  exchange  rates  against  the 
dollar  have,  until  recently,  remained  un- 
changed since  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  the  meantime.  (Xices  and  coeU 
have  risen  in  many  foreign  countries  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  it  became  increasingly  less  attractive 
to  sell  goods  for  dollars,  than  for  the  3o- 
calied  soft  currencies.  Moreover,  the  rela- 
tively high  prices  of  goods  abroad  made  them 
unattractive  to  American  Importers.  At  the 
same  time,  these  exchange  rates,  which  were 
considered  by  many  people  aa  overvalued, 
made  American  goods  appear  cheap  in  terms 
of  the  loreign  currencies.  Hence,  the  pub- 
lic in  the  foreign  countries  had  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  dollar  goods  which  were  restricted 
by  direct  rationing  of  dollars  through  im- 
port licenses  and  other  measxires. 

The  adjustments  of  exchang»»  rates  which 
have  been  made  during  September  by  a 
number  of  foreign  countries  tend  to  remove 
many  of  these  artificial  price  relationships 
which  previously  existed.  These  adjuat- 
menu  bring  the  prices  of  dollar  goods  back 
Into  a  more  appaapMaftS'  relationship  with 
th*^  prices  of  other  goods  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  increase  the  incentive  to  foreign 
buslnaasmen  to  expand  their  efforts  to  earn 
dollara  throtigh  foreign  trade.  At  the  same 
time  they  reduce  the  excessive  demands  for 
dollar  exchange  in  foreign  countries  and  ease 
the  pressure  on  the  foreign  exchange  control 
systems  of  these  countries.  They  point  to 
a  higher  level  of  trade  in  both  directions,  for 
only  by  expanding  their  dollar  earnings  can 
foreign  countries  continue  to  purchase,  by 
their  own  means,  the  American  goods  which 
they  require,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States. 

TO  put  this  matter  in  concrete  terms,  we 
now  export  goods  at  the  rate  of  about  912.- 
000,000.000  a  year  to  foreign  countries.  Our 
imports  of  goods  are  running  at  a  level  of 
about  $6,000,000,000  to  M.500.000,000  a  year. 
It  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
American  exports,  for  this  Is  beneficial  both 
to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  tha  world.  It  pro- 
vides employment  and  incomes  to  our  people, 
and  makes  available  needed  goods  to  foreign 
countries. 

Foreign  trade  is  also  advantageous  to  the 
American  people,  because  it  enables  us  to 
obtain  goods  which  we  cannot  produce  here, 
or  which  other  countries  can  produce  more 
cheaply. 

It  la  clear  that  foreign  countries  cannot 
continue  to  spend  912.000.000.000  a  year  In 
our  markets  unless  they  can  earn  the  dollars. 
That  maans  that  wa  aamU  import  more, 
spend  BMre  on  tourUm  and  other  aarvloea, 
and  make  aound  capital  investments  abroad 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  level  of  our  own 
export  trade.  At  the  present  tlms  a  largs 
part  of  the  gap  between  our  csports  and  our 
Imports  is  covertxl  by  American  foreign -aid 
programs.  The  bare  and  simple  lofle  <d 
arithmetic  makee  it  apparent  that  tha  fap 
must  be  eloeed  as  this  assistance  is  reduced. 

The  recent  adjustments  in  exchange  rates 
should  help  to  improve  the  dollar  position  of 
IflftUn  countries.  However,  this  action  does 
BOl  oonstltute  a  cure-all  for  the  dimcult  and 
complex  prciMama  aurVMlttf  faced  in  Inter- 
national pafnants.  Bwhangs  adjustment 
Is  merely  a  step  which  helps  to  clear  the  way 
by  removing  some  handicaps  to  the  adaotlvs 
and  fluid  functioning  of  a  world  price  i|Mam 
In  accordance  with  the  economic  ineaatives 
to  free  enterprise.  It  docs  prorldc  an  en- 
vlrcMBaat  in  which  friendly  governments 
and  bUBtness  enterprises  may  work  more 
hopefully  toward  the  common  objective  of 
aipandlng  world  trade. 

Ws  Amsrloans  face  many  difficult  prob- 
lems, both  domestic  and  international.  We 
are  maetlag  thsae  problems  squarely,  and  I 
believe  we  are  making  real  progress  In  help- 
ing to  solve  them.  But  I  do  want  to  leave 
with  you  members  of  the  life-insurance  lu- 


dxistry — an  Industry  which  haa  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  country— the  reminder 
that  these  problems  will  continue  to  require 
full  energies  and  efloru  of  all  our  citizens. 
For  it  will  take  all  the  ingenuity,  coiu-age, 
and  steadfastness  of  purpose  that  we  can  in- 
dividually and  collectively  muster  to  Insure 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 


Social  Security  and  Old-Af  e  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or    MICHTGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  glad  ^hat  the  House  passed 
the  revtscc*  and  expanded  social -security 
bill  before  adjournment.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  are  similar 
to  those  contained  in  the  bills  which  I 
have  sponsored  ever  since  I  have  been  In 
Congress. 

While  the  legislation  is  not  completely 
satisfactory  in  every  aspect,  it  does 
sharply  Increase  benefits  and  expands 
the  coverage.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass 
this  important  bill  as  soon  as  Congress 
reconvenes  In  January. 

In  this  connection  I  include  with  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  V.Mlfred  Nord- 
strom, of  Ahmeek.  Mich.,  a  friend  and 
constituent  of  mine,  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  Houghton  Mining  Ga- 
zette. Mr.  Nordstrom's  views  are  similar 
to  those  of  millions  of  other  citizens  who 
are  rightfully  demanding  a  better  social 
security  pension  law. 

Ahmxsk.  Mkb.,  October  18.  1949. 
■nrroa.  idmMe  aazrrrx. 
To  All  Whom  tt  Mag  Concern  Regarding  Social 
Security  and  Old-Age  Pensiona: 

Although  the  Michigan  SUte  pension  for 
the  aged  is  nut  too  bad.  it  could  be  a  little 
more  liberal  to  Uke  care  of  the  old  and 
feeble. 

But  social  security,  with  some  getting  |21. 
some  $23.  and  the  most  about  940  a  month,  no 
one  will  board  or  keep  anyone  these  days  for 
that  sum  of  money. 

Instead  of  social  security  I  and  many  others 
will  call  it  socUl  starvation.  And  it  U  really 
a  disgrace  In  a  country  which  Is  supposed  to 
have  an  abundance  of  everything  to  have 
theee  old  people  who  worked  for  at  least  40 
years,  paid  taxes,  and  pioneered  thla  country 
into  what  It  la  today,  live  their  remaining 
Uvea  in  fear  of  starving  and  freezing. 

If  our  rnngrsMmrn  and  Senators  wrote 
and  told  each  on*  on  social  lecurlty  how  to 
balance  their  budget  with  ths  small  sum 
each  receives,  just  like  they  tell  those  on 
foreign  relief  how  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
sent  to  foralfu  countries,  this  informatioa 
would  be  welcome, 

Wm  Id  tell  you  the  truth  no  Congreesman 
or  Baaator  could  stretch  ISO  a  month  very 
far  today. 

So  Is  It  any  wondsr  that  today  In  America 
We  have  our  troubles? 

Oo  you  blams  ths  union  leaders  for  da- 
mandlng  an  old-age  pension  and  social  sscu- 
rlty  adequate  enough  to  keep  the  old  and 
feeble  In  a  state  of  mind  so  they  cam  live  and 
enjoy  the  profits  off  their  labor? 

The  troubles  of  today  ahould  be  laid  upon 
the  doorsteps  of  our  Capitol  in  Waahlngton. 

Our  whole  OovernoMnt — BeprasenUtives 
and  Senators  and  all — have  ne^ected  the  old 
and  It  Is  now  time  to  act. 
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If  you  are  young  and  able,  aome  day  you 
will  be  old  and  disabled 

Take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  and  write 
to  Congressman  Bennftt  and  Senatora 
Hoicn  Pebooson  and  Arrmra  Vandekbfbg 
ftnd  tell  them  frankly  that  a  bill  must  be 
and  at  once  to  ratae  social  security  at 
tiro  and  one-half  times  higher  than  It 
li  today. 

We  under  65  will  gladly  pay  a  penny  or  two 
more  tax  on  a  dt^lar  wtaen  we  can  work  to 
CM  that  tboM  who  are  unable  wUl  live  In 
pern  mad  eomXort. 

So  piratr  write  today.  When  you  help 
thoae  wtK)  are  old  today,  you  will  help  your- 
•eU  tofirrow. 

NoaosTSOic. 


Statement  by  tLe  Giairman  of  t!ie  Demo- 
cratic Natioaal  Committee  on  Work  ot 
the  Eighty-Erst  Coa^ress 


Apples  for  SchooJ  Laodies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J  MYERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  ilegislativp  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  1949.  r  announced  that  the 
sctiool-lunch  program  which  wa.s  en- 
larged by  the  Eighty- first  Congre.ss, 
would  shortly  undertake  the  purchase  of 
surplus  United  States  No.  1  apples  all 
over  the  country  in  order  that  we  could 
put  to  l>est  use  any  surplus  of  this  valu- 
able— and  perishable — fresh  fruit. 

I  ask  mutilmous  consent  that  a  press 
release  of  my  announcement  be  printed 
In  the  CoNOREssiONAL  Record. 

There  being    no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  a.s  follows: 
Mrmm    amhoukcis    school-lunch    psocram 

WnX  aUT   PIMHSTLTANIA   APPLES 

WaaBtHCTOK.  Octotier  10. — Senator  FaANCts 
J.  Mtbrs,  I>mocrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  m«)or- 
Ity  whip  of  the  United  States  Senate,  an- 
SMUnced  today  that  the  Federal  school-luncb 
will  purchase  21  carloads  of  Penn- 
•pplea  weeUy   during   the  picking 


TlM  PMiuylTaala  aentor  Senator  explained 
"3mpmrtmmtxt  of  Agriculture  has  oom- 

ptaaa  to  purchase  4.000,00    bushels 

Of^U.  S.  Ito.  I  apples — abovit  3  percent  of  the 
total  crop — In  order  to  provide,  first,  that 
dilldren  in  achooU  all  over  the  country  may 
be  aasured  Of  getting  an  adequate  amount 
t  Cralt.  and.  aecondly.  to  aid  in  stabil- 


"The  scbool'lunch  program."  Myitrb  said, 
li  almply  oaa  more  lllxntratlon  of  the  many 

of  the  I»ed«rnl  Government  which 

iat  froapi  of  our  people  to  worli  «ut  their 
iitial   prablama.    It  moaas.  on   the   one 

Uiat  vaUdr^n.   whatever  the  kind   nf 

■ehool  thoy  attood.  cnuy   b«  aaiurro     : 
Mteqaata  nooa  mtat    and  oa  tte otter  hAi.ci 
that  farflMrt  may  •••  tbatx  pra*Mli  put  ia. 
food  ua«  and  at  prtoaa  which  wUl  exiable  tbam 
W  Uvo  oo  a  aecaot  Amm  kcau  UvUi«  sUudard 
'^odK  tiM  Fmaaylvaula  portlou  of   the 
pi«(raffl.  13  of  tba  weekly  caiiOMd^  will  be 
OMd  m  our  own  achoc^.  and   th«  otlier  9 
eortffO'lf  will  be  used  In  State*  which  are  not 
iBiportant  appl«  producers. 

"I    mlcht    point    out.'    the    Penneylvanla 
awrioded.  that  apple  groiwers  have 

Jao  oi  defenae  If  the  purchaaing 

ttM  achooi -lunch  program  is  not  quite 

, It  to  assure  a  reasonable  maritet  price 

lor  apples,  and  that  la  the  poaalble  purchase 
of  the  surplus  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  use  in  the  export  market." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLIIfOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  ilegUlative  day  of 

Monday.  October  17),  1949 

Ml  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Hecoed  a  statement  issued  by  WU- 
liajn  M.  Boyle.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Natioaal  Committee    today 

Tliere  beins  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

William  M.  Boyle,  Jr..  chairman  ol  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  today  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Blghty-ftrst  Congress  for  their  achieve- 
ments In  the  long  session  which  has  Just 
ended. 

"The  record  of  the  Elghty-ftrst  Congress," 
Chairman  Boyle  said,  "affords  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  record  of  its  Republican  prede- 
eesaor,  which  was  faced  by  many  of  the  same 
problems  which  beset  this  Congress." 

Mr  Boyie  pointed  out  that  both  the 
Eightieth  and  Bghty-flrst  Congresses  cotn- 
pUed  good  records  on  legislation  tevcivlng 
lnt«-natkioal  problems,  but  that  the  Etghtv- 
ftrst  Cangraai  was  far  superior  In  enactittg 
progiulli  daaWBtic  legislation. 

CBialnBan  Boyle's  ftUl  sfeatcoMxit  follows: 

"Members  of  the  Eighty -first  Congress 
bhould  be  prood  of  tbe  addrvements  they 
have  accompiisbad  by  ttMir  luird  work  in 
one  of  the  loayt  peacetime  eeeriont  ever 
held. 

"The  Eighty-first  Congress  has  faced  difl&- 
cult  proi>lems  in  a  troubled  postwar  era 
where  events  out&ide  out  own  borders  have 
made  It  Impaeslble  for  us  bo  return  to  normal 
peacetime  govemmeat  or  to  a  normal  pea«e- 
time  economy. 

"The  record  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  oo 
domestic  issues  at  Its  first  session  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  record  of  its  Bepub- 
iiran  predecessor  which  was  faced  by  many 
c^  the  same  problems  which  beset  this 
Congress. 

"Both  the  Eightieth  and  the  Eighty-first 
Congresses  compiled  good  records  on  legisla- 
tion involving  international  problems.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  action  ol  the  Eighty -first.  h.jw- 
ever.  places  It  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
Eightieth  in  the  wladom  of  its  Intematiooal 
legislation.  The  Klghty-first  undid  the 
harmful  amendments  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  AgtOMDaata  Act  imposed  by  the 
Eightieth  OOBgress  and  continued  our  recip- 
rocal trade  program  ta  a  workable  form. 

■however.  I  do  not  believe  that  DemocraUo 
OongraMmen  and  Senators  will  wish  to  make 
poilUoal  oapltal  out  of  tholr  fiaa  rooord  in 
Intamatlonal  tafliUUoa,  booauM  tlM|  wtU 
want  to  oootliUM  tbo  UparOMO  ooqpwaUoa 
which  Domoeratio  taadmblp  baa  hrougbt 
about  to  tbls  field. 

"But  many  Republicans  have  lamed  btttar 
attacks  upon  the  action  of  the  Slghty-flrst 
Ooocma  la  reetorlng  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  to  Ite  XuU  usefulness.  I  am  confi> 
dent  that  Democrats  wfU  be  glad  to  debate 
this  issue  and  that  we  will  find  that  the 
American  people  approve  our  enlightened 
trade  pjrogram. 

"In  the  field  of  domestic  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Eigfcty-flrBt  Congress  was  far 
superior  to  the  Eightieth  CcMigress  in  many 
vays.    Bomm  ai  Uuae  are  set  down  brlefty. 

"DtnettOB  of  legisUtive  activity:  Tloo 
Eighty-first  moved  forward  in  the  fields  of 


housing,  minimum  wape,  stronger  6f>cial  se- 
curity, health,  and  education  progrions,  pub- 
lic power  and  reclamation,  and  in  protectinf 
our  farm  economy.  The  EighUeth.  wiien  it 
OMKed.  moved  In  the  opposite  direction. 
weakening  and  crippling  these  programs  or 
relusing  to  act  on  them  at  all.  as  In  the  case 
or  the  hoaslng  biU. 

"Voltmie  of  achtefsments:  The  dgbty-first 
more  ma)ar  legtalatlnn  m 
the  gHlirieni  did  in  lU 
•ntkc  life  At  tb*  doee  at  m  wm^aa  tt  had 
many  other  importeait  maasuree  adeaaeed  to 
the  point  wbcfw  action  can  easily  be  com- 
pleted in  the  next  sessicn. 

"Careful  sttidy  at  leglslatian :  Both  the  Sen 
ate  and  the  House  lived  np  to  their  reapaoai- 
blilties  of  givtnn;  careful  study  to  the  meas- 
ures before  them,  both  in  eommittee  and  in 
debate  on  the  Ooor.  This  required  a  longer 
session  than  le  euetiaaary.  b«t  U  < 
■Ighty-ftrst  Ooiycaa  to  make 
In  carrying  out  the  pUtform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  program  recommended 
to  it  by  the  President  without  being  a  rub- 
ber-aump  body. 

"Doffelopment  of  toaderahlp:  Veteran  leg- 
in  both  Bouees  saeBamf  ully  aasumed 
responsibilities  in  the  MRhty-fint  Con- 
gress  and  new  MemlMCs  developed  into  sea- 
soned lawmakers  in  one  sesfinni 

"Despite  these  achievweaU.  the  Eighty- 
flrat  Ooi^yeai  has  not  eeeapwl  criticism.  The 
BepaWleaae.  who  have  aoi«ht  to  delay  actioa 
and  to  block  passage  of  BMst  of  the  progree- 
Five  domestic  measures  advocated  by  the 
President,  have  launched  a  dottbie-barraled 
attack  >.n  the  Democratic  majority.  In  one 
breath  they  have  aeeaaed  it  of  enacting  too 
much  pragreesive  iegislstion  and  of  failing 
to  pass  all  of  the  progreasive  legislation  on 
the  party's  procraaa. 

"This  charge  falls  of  Its  own  absurdity. 
The  Elghty^rst  has  not  been  a  perfect  Con- 
gress, nor  has  there  ever  been  a  perfect  Oon- 
greas.  I  am  aarry  that  this  seerton  has  ended 
without  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
enactment  of  a  labor-flaaaagea&ent  relations 
bUl  which  would  be.ter  promote  Industrial 
peaee.  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  Bepohllcaa 
Senators  who  repudiated  their  party  platform 
and  voted  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
filibuster  have  blocked  action  on  clvU  rights 
meastires. 

"I  am  confident  thet  theee  n>easures,  which 
are  widely  supported  by  enlightened  public 
opinion,  will  be  urged  upon  the  Members  of 
the  Congrees  vrhen  they  return  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  I  am  hopeful  thai  they  will 
be  given  early  and  careful  study  at  the  seotKid 
sesFion  so  that  action  on  them  will  not  be 
too  long  delayed. 

"I  am  not  going  into  a  detaiied  analfds 
at  all  of  the  legitlaticHi  passed  by  the  Klghty* 
first  Oongrese,  hecatiae  the  President,  and  our 
leaders  In  the  House  and  Senate  have  alt  re- 
factual  surveys  ai  these  accomplish - 
The  Democratic  Party  is  proud  to 
thoea  teetoal  reports  to  the  citizen* 
at  our  Nation  and  ataad  on  the  raeocd. 

"Vew,  if  anjr  Ooogrmees.  hava  enaoted  lu 
one  MMlon  as  much  legislatloa  to  uromots 
ttM  faaoral  welfare  as  has  the  l^^j'flrit. 
X  feaow  ita  momban  win  ba  proud  to  my  to 
when  they  return  to  their  oonatltmaH.* 


Sled  Strikt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  imf  ?«ESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  17) .  1949 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed 
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tn  the  i^Bcoao  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Village  Council  of  Hlb- 
blng,  Minn.,  on  October  18.  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

Wtvcreaa  tber«  exlsu  an  eoonomlc  •Uiiatlon 
on  tb«  Iron  Ranftt  tiM  dwratkm  o(  Um  atore- 
Mid  •conomic  sltaatkm  li  uneartaln:  and 

Wbereas  tt  to  tt^emmrj  and  highly  d«stra- 
bU  to  obtain  PMcral  aasls^^ancc  to  allerlat* 
the  unemployment  situation  that  now  pre- 
vails in  th'>  varlotis  munlclpallUee  on  ttot 
Iron  Range:  and 

Wbareaa  b6  percent  of  the  iro-  ore  la 
■ilBad  In  thla  area:    Now.  therefore,   be   It 

9»§oivf(i  by  the  Village  Council  of  the 
w1U«9«  of  Ribbing.  Mtnn..  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing thereof,  duly  call;d  and  le^oily  held  on 
the  t»th  day  of  October  1949.  a  quorum 
bein§  pre»€nt.  That  this  financial  and  eco- 
UOmkB  alCaation  be  directed  to  the  attention 
of  Um  federal  Government  by  forwarding 
ooplee  of  thlB  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  two  United  States 
BsxMton  from  Minnesota,  and  to  otir  Repre- 
itlTe  In  Congress,  and  that  they  be  re- 
to  extend  all  efforts  at  their  oom- 
mand  and  to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  assist  In  obtaining  Federal  aid  prior 
to  the  coming  winter  season. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  foregoing  resotu- 
tloa  was  duly  supported  by  Clerk  Orady. 
and  upon  being  put  to  Tote  carried  as  fol- 
lows: 

Por  adoption:  Uayor  Gerald  M.  Thomas, 
Clark  Gene  J.  Orady.  Trustee  Homer  W.  Man- 
ney.  Trustee  Charles  G.  Johnson. 

Abaaot:  Tnartee  Id  win  T    Nelson. 

>t**"**'  adopCkm:  None. 

Adopted  and  passed  this  18th  day  of  Oe- 
1940. 

Gca&U)  M.  Thomas.  Mayor. 

Attest: 

Ow3tx  J.  GaAO.    Villaife  Clerk. 


St.  John's  Parish,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  Cele- 
brates Its  One  Handrcdth  Anniversarf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSAcmrsnTS 
IN  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATTVM 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicoRD.  I  include  a  second  article 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Clin- 
ton Dally  Item  outlini.ig  the  history  of 
Bt.  John's  Parish  in  Clinton,  Mam. 

This  article  is  the  work  of  Peter  J. 
O'Toole.  of  Clinton,  who  has  carefully 
gone  over  the  early  church  records  for 
his  well -documented  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  St.  John's  Parish. 

The  article  follows: 

Pummtomam  Am  tw  Sr.  Johns 
■saLT   iMMUaairrs  Ararrso  roa 
Airo   Ebucatiow:    Mawt   Mono 

Isa  OotucomcAirts 
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gtvaa  to  the  prin- 
_^_  contributions  of  the  pastors  of  81. 
John's  Church  in  rounding  out  a  century  at 
deep  and  abiding  fulfUlmsnt  in  the  realm 
ct  the  spiritual.  Meceesarily,  the  prlecta  as 
iMdera  p«rfonnMl  tbair  tasks  admirably  and 
edifyingly  But  tbair  aehtevaoMnu  war* 
rendered  the  more  ac— plrts  toy  the  whol*. 
sale  oooperatloo  and  In^lration  of  the  par- 
IriUosars  who  have  always  respondel  un- 
■tSattngly  Cor  thsir  ehnreh. 


These  early  immigrants,  equipped  with  the 
armor  of  spirituality,  sought  solace  in  ths 
practice  of  their  faith,  liring  with  God.  and 
Indoctrinating  princlplee  at  rlghteouancss 
and  moraUty  to  their  oftaprtng.  and  sonn 
their  example  was  reflected  in  the  commu- 
nity life.  The  moral  tone  of  Clinton  has 
been  high  and  reflecU  the  example  of  these 
early  pioneers. 

At  first  unskilled  uialnly.  thaae  early  im- 
migrants entered  into  the  factories  run  by 
the  Bigelows  and  soon  became  weavers,  spin- 
ners, carders,  and  other  operatives. 

STSOvs  roa  eovcation 

The  new  community  in  which  these  exiles 
from  their  homes  served  as  an  outlet  for 
their  ambitions  and  aspirations.  The  sac- 
rifice for  religion  was  accompanied  by  sac- 
rifice for  education.  When  one  considers  the 
low  wages  made  by  these  wage  earners  In 
an  era  when  there  were  no  boons  bestowed 
by  a  benevolent  government,  their  accom- 
plishments are  indeed  well-nigh  incredible. 
Soon  these  humble  homes  would  be  produc- 
ing leaders  in  the  professions.  Physicians, 
teachers,  lawyers  as  well  as  priests  and  sis- 
ters, would  be  the  product  of  these  people 
who  made  the  moet  of  their  Intellectual 
abUltles. 

Sacrifice  for  higher  education  seemed  to 
complement  sacrifices  for  spiritual  things. 
One  marvels  at  the  accomplishments  vhen 
the  will  was  determined.  Hardly  a  family 
that  did  not  send  at  least  one  son  or  daugh* 
ter  to  higher  education.  Think  of  the  proud 
achievements  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  O'Mal- 
ley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Shaughneasy 
who  saw  three  sons  each  become  priests. 
Then  the  Coyne  family  with  two  sons  priests, 
one  physician  and  one  lawyer.  And  the 
recent  death  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  recalls  ^e 
results  of  that  union:  one  priest  and  three 
physicians. 

msT  nt  poLmcs 

The  first  selection  of  Irish  descent  was 
Thomas  McQuald.  who  served  1873-74. 

Thomas  McQuaid  was  the  father  of  Miss 
Mary  P.  McQuald.  former  teacher  in  the  Cor- 
coran School  and  past  president  of  the  Cath- 
olic Women's  Welfare  Council,  and  of  Mrs. 
James  J.  Goodwin,  whose  husband,  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  James  J.  Goodwin,  was  tha 
esteemed  president  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety of  the  parish  for  many  years.  His 
grandson.  Dr.  Paul  Goodwin.  Is  a  member 
of  the  centennial  general  committee. 

Felix  Nugent,  a  leading  grocer,  after  several 
years  In  New  York,  came  to  Clinton  in  1858 
and  long  was  prominent  in  community  af- 
fairs, serving  during  the  ClvU  War  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  board  selecting  recruits  for 
tha  Union  cause.  His  grandchildren  in- 
clude John.  Joseph,  and  WUllam  Nugent,  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Drlscoll.  His  great -great-grand- 
children reside  in  Clinton.  In  1873  Dr.  Philip 
O'Brien,  whose  untlrlsf  works  ara  remem- 
bered by  the  old  timara,  eaasa  to  this  town 
and  opanad  hla  oflea.  Ba  bad  bla  oOoa 
whara  Dr.  P.  A.  8.  Orady  Is  now  locatad.  In 
addition  ha  operated  8t.  Mary's  Boapttal 
wharain  his  patlenta  oould  ba  treated.  Ha 
ssnrsd  for  many  years  oa  local  boards  and 
was  a  HMahar  of  tha  Clinton  School  Com- 
Bittaa  for  yaara.  Ba  passad  away  in  1911, 
laavtaf  thraa  children :  Mrs.  Prank  Mc8harry. 
wtfa  of  tha  former  principal  of  the  Clinton 
■Igh  School:  P^thar  Charlaa  O'Brien.  8.  J.; 
and  Attorney  John  H.  O'Brien.  Patrtek 
O'Connor,  of  Summit  Street,  also  foDowad 
lA  tiM  aama  pattvn.  Three  at  hla  daughtara 
haaama  sobool  teachers  in  Cllntoo  axul  Wor- 
cester. His  son,  Dr.  Thomas  O'Connor,  dlad 
at  an  early  aga  at  Nice,  Prance,  In  1880. 
where  he  had  gone  to  amellorata  his  condl- 


aaarasTi 

In  the  period  deaerihad  Clintonlana  ware 
bacomlng  prominent  fvan  beyond  the  ooo- 
fln-'a  at  tha  aonmunhf .     BasabaU  hiatorf 


was  being  made  by  such  players  as  Prank 
Oonnaughton.  Malachi  Kittredge.  Jack  Mc- 
OsThy  and  Shavey  Ryan.  It  became  so 
that  when  one  mentioned  his  nativity  In 
Clinton,  the  raaponaa  waa  "Oh.  that's  the 
town  where  all  tha  great  baseball  players 
come  from  "  Clinton  was  having  a  veritable 
field  day  In  the  national  pastime.  In  a  day 
later  Clinton  would  become  synonymous  with 
statesmen. 

paoMiNnrr  PABisinoNns 

Mention  of  the  parish  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  some  of  the  parish- 
ioners who  contributed  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  parish.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Corcoran,  a  cousin  of 
the  late  Senator  Walsh.  John  Corcoran  has 
with  the  years  Ijecome  a  symbol  of  honor  and 
uprightneas  in  the  community  which  honors 
his  memory  in  the  school  building  on  Walnut 
Street.  He  was  a  recognised  leader  in  his 
party,  running  for  attorney  general  and 
lieutenant  governor  several  times,  the  last 
with  Billy  Russell.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  superior  court  but  remained 
only  a  short  period,  resigning  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  fiourishing  law  practice. 

Another  Clinton  priest  was  Very  Rev. 
Prancis  M.  Kirby.  vicar  general  of  the  I*- 
Sallette  Order,  and  now  stationed  in  Rhone, 
Prance.  His  brother.  Very  Rev.  Charles  Kir- 
by. is  at  St.  Joseph's  In  Pltchburg. 

aarazMiD  arATcsMxif 

Prominent  statesmen  who  were  former 
parishioners  include  Judge  John  W.  Corcoran, 
superior  court  Justice,  csmdldate  for  at- 
torney general  and  lieutenant  governor,  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  Metropolitan 
reservoir  system.  John  A.  Roche,  famous 
engineer  who  later  became  reform  mayor  of 
Chicago.  1887-89.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh, 
the  most  outstanding  public  figure  from  the 
parish,  was  a  devout  and  faithful  communi- 
cant, gladly  giving  of  his  time  and  efforts  In 
furthering  parish  activities.  He  was  the  first 
Catholic  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
thus  far  the  only  Catholic  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Joseph  E.  Casey  represented  the  Third  Con- 
graaaionsl  District  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  four  terms.  Edward  J.  Ken- 
ney.  a  former  parishioner,  served  in  Congre« 
from  New  Jersey.  Senator  Walsh.  Oongrese 
man  Caaey  and  Kenney  were  at  one  period 
simultaneously  in  the  Congress — an  honor 
that  it  is  doubtful  any  parish  has  achieved. 

Matthew  J.  Connelly,  President's  executive 
secretary.  Is  a  fonner  parishioner. 

In  tha  entertatnmawt  world,  such  com- 
posers of  national  acclaim  as  Billy  Heagney 
and  John  Redmond  proudly  claim  St.  John's 
as  their  parish.  Across  the  ocaan.  Carrol 
Gibbons  with  his  Hotel  Savoy  orchestra,  la 
an  expatriate  parishioner  who  haa  baeoma 
famous  In  English  musical  clrclaa.  Bddla 
COonncr,  asaocUtad  with  the  Matro-Oold- 
wyn-Mayer  Interests.  Is  stationed  at 
Kong. 

Ifo  matter  bow  far  rea!U>ved  Qlnton'i  8t. 
John's  parish  strikes  a  raaponslva  and  santl- 
nsaatal  ehord  in  tha  hearts  ot  thoaa  who 
rather  asodaatly  aeclalm  St.  John's  as  the 
outataadtaf  OatboUe  parish  in  New  Knglaiul. 

ooNrantma  MSMoaiAi.  oatb 
The  Illustrious  Senator  David  X.  Walsh's 
family  which  oonalatad  of  thraa  lawyers  and 
two  taaehara  raflaelB  tba  attalnmenu  posalbls 
by  thaae  early  partdrtoners.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  his  raoa  and 
raUgUm  were  tremendous,  particularly  In  hla 
long  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stataa 
whara  he  conducted  himself  with  credit, 
winning  tha  merited  approval  of  hli  ooa- 
Btltuants.  Svar  a  loyal  and  devoted  son  at 
0t.  John's,  he  contributed  the  Walsh  Ma- 
morlal  Gate  which  will  long,  in  Ito  raaplcnd- 
ant  beauty,  signify  tha  aocompllafaaaanta  ai 
this  true  son  of  St.  John's  arboaa  oarsar  In- 
sptrad  many  a  local  boy  to  sxiecessful  attain- 
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0t.  John's  looking  back  upon  a 
rich  fulfillment  proudly  anticipat 
ture.     Its  sons  and  daughters  ha^ 
Inspiration  and  seek  to  pref^erve 
laas  legacy  of  faith  and  morality. 

rO«TT -EIGHT     KILLED     IN     W 

The  parish  honor  rolls  list  the 
48  boys  who  paid  the  supreme  i 
America's  wars. 

Civil  War,  1861-65:  Patrick  Burk 
Bums.  John  Gately.  John  Gibboi 
Malloy,  Henry  McGrath,  John  Qi 
Ttwey. 

Spanish- American  War.  1868: 
Broderlck.  Patrick  Oarvey.  Thom 
bons,  William  Gorman.  Henry  J 
John  J.  McOann.  Henry  J.  McMin 
McNamara,  Michael  F  O'Malley,  Ji 
O'Malley.  Austin  L.  O'Toole.  James 
Michael  P.  OTooIe,  Thomas  A 
James  V.  Welch,  Thomas  Welch, 
Keams. 

World  War  I,  1917-18:  George  E 
William  8.  Carlisle.  Thomas  F.  Ho 
R.  Klrby,  William  F.  Kittredge 
Mitchell,  John  F.  Queeney.  \ 
Tlerney. 

World  War  n.  1941-45:  Wllliar 
George  R.  Coppenrath.  Kleman  1 
Owen  A.  Duffy,  Joeeph  Perrecchlo. 
FogusoD,  Joseph  A.  Oarvey,  Jame 
Edward  R.  Grillln,  Marvin  J  Kitti 
othy  McNabara.  Pasqxiale  Minnie 
J.  Parow,  WUliam  J.  Praderio, 
Salmon. 


Tlie  Record  of  the  First  Sess 
Eighty-first  Gmgress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAl 

OF 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUC 

or  nxncois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITF 

Wednesday,  October  19  degisla 
Monday.  October  17)  .1 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Pre.^ider 
long  march  of  mankind  towa 
destiny,  the  year  1949  proved 
of  the  decisive  years.  During 
mendous  year,  the  struggle  bt 
forces  of  freedom  and  the 
tyranny  deepened  and  widenet 
out  the  world. 

The  Eighty-flrst  Congre*; 
United  States,  elected  to  rep 
ABMrican  people  tn  this  dec 
waa  called  upon  to  face  more  f 
tal  questions,  more  direct  chall 
more  difficult  problems  than 
Congress  in  the  history  of  Am 


When  Um  Pf«ildent  came 
Contre«  to  drfhnnr  bis  mesa 
iMbt  at  the  Unloii  tn  Jnuai 
IM  MiDed  the  Oongreat  to  tm 
Id  strengtlien  the  foun 
I,  to  awto^  and  expand 
ty,  «nd  to  keep  the  Un 
In  Che  forefront  of  world  pro« 
"We  stand  at  the  opening 
which  can  mean  either  grea 
ment  or  terrible  catastroph* 
aelfvet  and  all  mankind. '  the 
declared.  He  presented  a  ser 
which  affected  the  livi 
being  on  earth.  He  ex 
lion  that  the  hope  of  m 
a  fruitful  future  rested  upoc 
ershlp  of  America. 
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St.  Jobn's  looking  back  upon  a  century  of 
rtcb  fulfillment  jwoudly  anticipates  the  fu- 
ture. It«  aons  and  daughters  have  received 
Inifilnttlon  and  seek  to  preserve  this  pnce- 
iMi  legacy  of  faith  and  morality. 

rORTT -EIGHT     KILLED     IN     WARS 

TlM  parteh  honor  roUs  list  the  names  of 
48  boy*  Who  paid  the  supreme  tacriflce  In 
America's  wara. 

Civil  War.  1861-65:  Patrick  Burke.  Matthew 
Buma,  John  Oately,  John  Gibbons,  Edward 
Iffalloy.  Henry  McGrath,  John  Quinn,  John 
Ttacy. 

Spanlsh-American  War.  1898:  Henry  M. 
Broderick.  Patrick  Garvey.  Thomaa  P.  Glb- 
bona>  WilUam  Gorman.  Henry  J.  Jennings, 
John  J.  McGann.  Henry  J.  McMinn.  John  M. 
McNamara.  Michael  F.  O'Malley,  Jr..  Timothy 
O'lfalley,  Austin  L.  OToole,  James  P.  OToole. 
Michael  F.  OToole.  Thomas  A.  OToole. 
James  V.  Welclx,  Thomas  Welch,  Joseph  i. 
Keams. 

World  War  I.  1917-18:  George  H.  Bur  bank. 
William  8.  Carlisle,  Thomas  F.  Hoban,  James 
R.  Klrby,  WUliam  F.  Klttredge.  John  J. 
Mitchell,  John  F.  Queeney,  William  A. 
Tlemey. 

World  War  n.  1941-45:  William  J.  Casey, 
George  R.  Coppenrath,  Kleman  F.  Culllton. 
Owen  A.  Duffy,  JoBeph  Perrecchio.  Thomas  A. 
Ferguson.  Joseph  A.  Garvey.  James  J.  Grady. 
Edward  R.  Grlffln,  Marvin  J.  Kittredge,  Tim- 
othy McNabara.  Pasquale  Minniccuci,  Peter 
J.  Parow,  William  J.  Praderio,  James  J. 
Salmon. 


The  Record  of  the  First  Sessioii  of  tlic 
Eighty-first  Coagnst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

cv  nxnfois 
W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
long  march  of  mankind  toward  a  final 
destiny,  the  year  1949  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  decisive  years.  During  this  tre- 
mendous year,  the  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of 
tyranny  deepened  and  widened  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Bghty-flrst  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  elected  to  represent  the 
American  people  in  this  decisive  time, 
was  called  upon  to  face  more  fundamen- 
tal qiwfUoiis.  more  direct  challenges,  and 
tftfDcult  problems  than  any  other 
in  the  history  of  American  de- 


Wban  iht  rtwlllf  nt  came  before  the 
OtOlfHi  to  <lrfNcr  ids  message  of  the 
ftatt  of  the  Union  in  January  of  1949. 
ht  aiked  the  -QoBgress  to  enact  legi&Ja- 
to  strencfMo  the  foundations  cf 
lo  sustain  and  expand  Amfnran 

ty,  and  to  keep  the  United  Stales 

in  the  forefront  of  world  progress. 

"We  stand  at  the  opening  of  an  era 
which  can  mean  either  great  achicve- 
mtnt  or  terrible  catastrophe  for  our- 
sdvcs  and  all  mankind."  the  President 
declared.  He  presented  a  series  of  pro- 
posal which  affected  the  lives  of  every 
lanMHi  beinii;  on  earth.  He  expressed  his 
eonvfcftion  that  the  hope  of  mankind  for 
a  fruitful  future  rested  upon  the  lead- 
ip  of  America. 


His  program  was  vast  In  scope,  daring 
in  vision,  high  in  its  objectives.  His 
goals  ranged  from  the  creation  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American  family 
to  the  creation  of  a  better  living  standard 
for  the  hungry  millions  In  other  coontries 
to  enable  them  to  buy  American  goods. 
Yet  his  proposals  were  realistic,  founded 
upon  his  appraisal  of  American  genius 
and  American  resources. 

In  its  essentials,  the  President's  pro- 
gram was  based  upon  the  statement  of 
principles  and  plans  offered  by  the 
Democratic  Party  to  the  people  in  the 
national  election  of  1948.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  had  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  24,000,000  voters,  and  it 
had  aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
extremists  In  American  life,  the  reac- 
tionaries and  the  radicals. 

During  a  session  which  extended  for 
nearly  10  months,  the  Congress  labored 
to  shape  the .  Democratic  program  into 
the  laws  desired  by  many  millions  of 
Americans.  The  leaders  of  the  Congress 
fought  to  overcome  the  determined  re- 
sistance of  the  obstructionists  and  the 
special-interest   groups. 

By  patience  and  persistence,  the 
Eightv-first  Congress  reached  many  of 
the  great  goals  dted  by  the  President. 
Progress  toward  other  goals  gave  prom- 
ise that  more  objectives  would  be  reached 
at  the  second  session.  In  some  instances, 
it  appjeared  likely  that  the  legislation 
sought  by  the  people  could  not  be  ob- 
tained until  another  election  had  re- 
moved those  who  blocked  the  path  of 
progress. 

The  early  weeks  of  the  first  sesrlon 
were  consumed  in  making  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  orsaBtOEtion  of  the  Con- 
gress required  by  tiie  tatt  that  there  had 
been  a  complete  shift  in  the  political 
control  of  both  Houses.  The  fallvire  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities had  led  to  the  elimination 
of  Republican  rule  In  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.'^e  of  Representatives. 

Preparations  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  also  occupied  some  of 
the  time  before  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
occurred  on  January  20 

In  the  first  month  of  the  session,  the 
principal  legislative  actions  consisted  of 
the  passage  of  bills  to  give  emergency 
relief  to  agricultural  areas  of  the  Nation 
dpva.stated  by  winter  storms. 

By  February,  the  standing  committees 
of  both  Houses  had  begim  to  report  their 
rpcommflndittOBa  an  the  Important 
mea.sur«  mtailliMl  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President.  Thorough  study 
and  examtnatinn  of  all  proposals  by  ooo- 
gre.ssionii  cnntrtttsM  iMPe  always  been 
(tmdamental  in  the  opetatlon  of  the 
American  srrtem  of  Boveiweat. 

The  Senate  was  movinff  forward  stead- 
ily late  in  February,  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Resotetico  15.  to  improve 
the  rule  for  limitadoa  of  debate  set  off 
a  filibuster  which  ai)sorbed  the  efforts 
and  energies  of  Senators  for  several 
weeks. 

It  was  generally  known  that  bills  to 
establish  a  fair  employment  pwactices 
commission,  to  make  lynching  a  Federal 
offense,  and  to  abolish  poll  taxes,  could 
not  be  passed  by  the  Senate  under  the 


existing  rules.  Enough  Senators  were 
opposed  to  such  laws  to  prevent  bills  for 
these  objectives  from  coming  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution  15 
was  to  clear  the  way  for  legislation  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.     But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  RcfNtiOtican  Member?  of  tbe 
Senate  joined  rsi^  with  other  Senators 
who  were  opposed  to  additional  Federal 
l^islation  in  this  field,  and  succeeded 
in    secxuing    Senate    approval    of    an 
amendment  submitted  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Republican  floor  leader. 
This  modification  of  the  Senate  rules, 
hailed  by  the  Republican  Members  as 
a  satisfactory  compromise,  called  for  the 
signature  of  64  Senators — two-thirds  of 
the  entire  Senate  membership — to  cut 
off  debate  upon  any  motion  to  take  up 
any  measure.    Because  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  get  the  backing  of 
64  Senators  for  a  stoppage  of  debate  upon 
a  controversial  measure  such  as  a  civil- 
rights  bill,  the  amendment  to  the  rules 
made  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
final  votes  on  the  important  measures  in 
this  field  of  legislation. 

The  protracted  debate  over  the  pro- 
posal to  alter  the  Senate  rules  came  to 
an  end  in  the  third  week  of  March.  The 
outcome  had  revealed  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  and  had  clearly  indicated  that 
they  were  determined  to  follow  a  policy 
of  obstruction  and  delay,  of  parliamen- 
tary tricks  and  maneuvers,  to  prevent 
the  American  people  from  attaining  the 
benefits  for  which  the  people  had  voted 
in  the  election  of  1948. 

The  next  major  measure  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  was  the  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  European  recovery 
program  for  another  year.  When  the 
bill  came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  his  asso- 
ciates predicted  that  it  would  be  quickly 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
after  a  few  days  of  discussion. 

Aware  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  knowing  that  the  recov- 
ery program  had  brought  new  hope  and 
ne^'  strength  to  the  free  nations  of 
Etirope.  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  did 
not  anticipate  that  any  serious  objec- 
tions would  be  offered  against  the  bill  to 
continue  the  great  bipartisan  program 
for  another  year. 

In  a  little  more  than  1  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration had  traasfonned  tbe  social  and 
political  atmomhert  of  battered  Itvope. 
The  countries  of  western  Europe  had  in- 
creased their  production  with  American 
aid  to  !evels  near  the  prewar  standards, 
or  above  the  prewar  points.  The  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe,  held  In  bondage 
by  the  commissars  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
looked  with  longing  at  the  miracles  cf 
economic  recovery  occurring  in  the 
western  nations. 

Facts  and  figures  demonstrated  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Marshall  plan  in  its  initial  stage  had 
stemmed  the  tide  of  conwimnlsm.  and 
t^d  begun  to  restore  western  Europe 
to  conditions  of  economic  health.  It 
seemed  ontlttBlciMc  that  Memt>ers  of  the 
Senate,  who  had  been  mlormed  of  the 
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steady  devdopawnt  of  the  plan.  wo\ild 
try  to  obUterale  It.  to  wreck  it,  or  to 
cripple  it. 

But  In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  as- 
sembled by  experts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Ecouomic  Cooperation  Ad- 
mlnistraUoQ.  a  group  of  Republican 
Senators  headed  by  the  Republican  floor 
leader  tried  to  damage  and  delay  the 
Xnrcvean  recovery  program. 

The  Republican  leader.  Senator 
Whuxt.  of  Nebraska,  proposed  an 
to  slash  15  percent  from  the 
budget,  which  would  have  wrecked 
the  entire  recovery  effort  In  Europe  and 
would  have  created  disastrous  repercus- 
sloBS  upon  American  business  and  Amer- 
ican export  trade.  This  proposal  was 
voted  down  by  the  majority  of  68  to  14. 

The  debate  upon  the  extension  of  the 
ECA  continued  during  the  last  weeks  of 
March  and  finally  reached  a  turning 
point  in  the  first  week  of  April.  All  the 
crippling  amendments  were  defeated, 
with  the  superb  cooperation  of  the  sen- 
ior Republican  Senator  from  Michigan. 
AtTHUi  H.  Vanbknbirc,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

By  a  final  vote  of  70  to  7.  the  Senate 
gave  Its  approval  to  the  magnificent  co- 
operative program  which  has  saved  Eu- 
rope from  communism  and  has  enabled 
the  people  of  western  Europe  to  regain 
their  economic  md  social  strength.  For 
each  Senator  who  embraced  the  ancient 
and  discredited  doctrine  of  isolationism, 
there  wero  10  Senators  who  accepted  the 
responsibilities  of  America's  world  lead- 
ership. 

Yet  the  resurgence  of  the  Isolationist 
idea*  which  had  caused  ao  much  harm  to 
America  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
and  thjreatening  developments  of  the  en- 
tire session.  The  fierce  insistence  of  the 
isofaUionists  upon  arguing  at  exhaustive 
length  upon  every  measure  of  America's 
policy  In  foreign  affairs  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  some  of 
the  Important  bills  In  the  domestic  legis- 
lative program. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  must  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  treaties  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Houas  of  Representatives  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  Since  the  most  far-reach- 
l&C  Issues  which  came  before  the  Con- 
gress were  matters  of  foreign  relations. 
the  Senate  had  to  carry  a  double  load  of 
tmpcKmBamty.  The  Senate  had  to  take 
vp  tht  major  measiires  in  the  domestic 
program  while  It  continued  to  grapple 
with  proposal*;  In  foreign  policy  which 
Involved  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
seciirlty  of  the  American  people. 

The  three  vital  alms  of  the  United 
States  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
nation  have  been  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity.  The  achtevemenU  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  can  be  viewed  slg- 
nlfic£.ntly  in  the  light  of  these  three 
goals  of  freemen  everywhere. 
mm  vomAMO  rsACi 

Between  the  day  in  January  when  the 
Piesldent  unfolded  his  vast  program  and 
the  day  in  October  when  the  CoOfiess 
adjoxu^ed  for  the  year,  tha  world  moved 
toward  the  criidble  of  another  ttsting 
for  mankind. 


The  explosion  of  an  atomic  weapon  tn 
Soviet  Russia  echoed  across  the  the  globe, 
alerting  America  and  her  allies  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  free  nations  must 
renew  thslr  ties  of  friendship  and  in- 
crease their  power  of  defense. 

Before  the  Russian  blast  occurred,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  had  demon- 
strated its  vision  and  courage  by  rati- 
fying the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which 
linked  America  in  a  strong  alliance  with 
eleven  other  nations  to  stop  the  advance 
of  any  aggressor.  The  existence  of  the 
alliance  would  help  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  another  war.  But  if  war  did 
come,  the  pact  was  proof  of  the  fact  that 
America  would  not  have  to  stand  alone. 

The  Senate  gave  a  thorough  scrutiny 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Before  giving  their 
consent  to  a  treaty  which  was  designed 
to  endure  for  at  least  20  years.  Senators 
examined  the  world  situation  to  decide 
whether  the  time  had  copie  for  such  a 
long  step  in  the  development  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Meml)ers  of  the  Senate 
who  laced  the  truth  could  find  no  alter- 
native which  offered  any  hope  of  main- 
taining world  peace.  Tfie  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  placed 
before  the  Senate  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

As  an  agreement  designed  solely  to 
preserve  peace  and  stability,  the  i)act 
was  wholly  consistent  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Although  the 
preservation  of  p>eace  and  international 
security  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
affect  the  United  States,  the  tragic  events 
of  the  twentieth  century  had  made  It 
evident  that  the  North  Atlantic  region 
had  a  special  significance  for  American 
defense.  America  was  drawn  Into  the 
First  World  War  through  a  European 
confiict,  and  the  Japanese  assault  on 
Hawaii  in  the  second  world  struggle  was 
stimulated  by  the  rulers  of  Germany, 
after  attacks  had  been  made  upon 
American  ships  In  the  Atlantic. 

The  lessons  of  history  had  made  it 
plain  to  mo.st  Americans  that  the  United 
States  could  not  stand  aside  if  an  ag- 
gressor Invaded  the  western  European 
countries.  The  Atlantic  Pact  signaled  to 
the  world  that  America  was  committed 
to  a  course  of  cooperation  for  security 
in  an  area  vital  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  the  treaty,  we  simply  stated  the 
policy  which  we  would  be  compelled  to 
follow  in  event  of  aggression  in  that  re- 
gion. 

To  enable  the  free  nations  of  western 
Europe  to  continue  the  great  economic 
recovery  which  had  begun  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Congrees  had  to  give 
the  people  a  definite  assurance  of  where 
we  stood.  The  Senate  recognized  the 
imperative  necesrfty  of  driving  out  the 
last  traces  of  defeatism  and  despair  by 
pledging  America  to  its  share  in  protect- 
ing the  ramparts  of  the  free  world.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators  knew 
that  the  pact  would  help  to  release  the 
western  European  nations  from  the  par- 
alyzing fear  of  a  sudden  invasion  by  the 
huge  armies  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Yet  there  were  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  refused  to  grasp  the  actual 
truth  of  the  world  situation.  There  were 
•ome   who  dedared  that   the   United 


States  could  never  encourage  the  people 
of  the  free  nations  to  defend  themselves. 
There  were  some  who  sought  to  pull 
America  back  into  the  dangerous  dream- 
world of  isolationism  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

These  spokesmen  for  a  policy  of  re- 
treat and  withdrawal,  a  policy  of  panic 
and  fearful  fiight.  found  dangers  and 
disasters  hidden  in  every  step  the  Con- 
gress took  to  build  a  more  secure  and 
stable  world.  These  men.  representing 
a  powerful  element  in  the  Republican 
Party,  believed  that  America  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  price  of  peace.  These 
men  would  have  permitted  the  reins  of 
world  leadership  to  slip  from  the  hands 
of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  Senate  acted  ujwn  the  At- 
lantic alliance,  the  isolationists  were 
given  every  opportunity  to  express  their 
beliefs  In  the  press,  over  the  radio,  and 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  men  who 
had  tried  to  cripple  the  Marshall  plan 
were  most  active  in  striving  to  scuttle 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  Although  they  were 
sincere  and  highly  patriotic  in  their  mo- 
tives, they  found  themselves  In  the  camp 
of  the  Communists  and  the  fellow  trav- 
elers who  worked  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  Soviet 
conquests  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Balkan  countries,  the  deluded  victims 
of  the  isolationist  fever  cried  that  Amer- 
ica could  not  spend  the  money  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  America  could 
not  fulfill  her  obligations  to  the  free  na- 
tions in  the  pact.  America  could  not  con- 
tribute her  human  and  material  re- 
sources for  the  survival  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. These  frightened  men  ignored  the 
fact  that  another  war  would  cost  the 
United  States  countless  billions.  They 
pushed  from  their  memories  the  fact 
that  America  had  to  spend  more  in  a 
single  month  during  World  War  11  than 
the  annual  cost  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  the  Isolationists  did  not  su'ouse  a 
response  from  the  American  people. 
The  Senate,  representing  the  wisdom  of 
the  people,  ratified  the  pact  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  13. 

After  a  debate,  which  raged  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  for  more  than  a  mouth, 
only  13  Senators  refused  to  see  the  ur- 
gent necessity  for  the  alliance.  For  each 
Senator  who  closed  his  eyes  to  the  threat 
of  aggressive  communism,  there  were 
more  than  six  who  approved  the  pact. 
Out  of  the  13  Senators  who  clung  to 
isolationism.  11  were  Republicans  and  2 
were  Democrats. 

The  parliamentary  battles  over  the 
Marshal]  plan  and  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
delayed  the  Senate  for  many  weeks.  The 
third  vital  measure  In  the  foreign  policy 
program  of  the  Eighty -first  Congress — 
the  proposal  to  send  arms  to  our  friends 
abroad — led  to  another  extended  debate. 
Again  the  fearful  men.  the  short-sighted 
men,  were  beaten  In  the  hour  decision. 
The  military  assistance  program  was 
endorsed  in  the  Senate  by  a  'ote  of  more 
than  2  to  1. 

The  leaders  of  the  Congress  were  well 
aware  that  eaeh  of  the  major  measures 
In  our  foreign  policy  Involved  a  poial- 
bllity  of  risk.  But  no  other  course 
seemed   safe    and    sensible.    No    other 
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The  Congress  also  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $16,000,000  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nation.*;  for  the  as- 
sijstance  of  more  than  500.000  refugees  in 
Palestine,  Syria.  Lebanon,  Traosjordan. 
Egypt,  and  Iraq.  Twenty-one  nations 
contributed  funds  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  medical  supplies. 

For  continuance  of  American  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  the  Congress  author- 
ized American  participation  until  June 
30.  195G.  Through  this  fund,  many 
thousands  of  children  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  north  Africa  have 
received  medical  aid.  clothing,  and 
health  care.  Thirty  countries  have  made 
contributions  to  the  children's  fund,  rec- 
ognizing the  humanitarian  necessity  of 
helping  the  youtli  of  the  world  to  survive 
in  order  to  build  a  better  future  for  all 
mankind. 

THE    ROAD    or   PSOCEESS 

The  record  of  the  long  first  session  of 
this  Congress  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  a  Congress  guided  by  democratic 
principles  can  make  progress  at  home 
and  abroad. 

American  commitments  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  showed  clearly  that  the 
United  States  had  grown  wise  enough 
and  mature  enough  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  leadership. 

In  dealing  with  the  vital  Issues  of  the 
domestic  program  for  American  ad- 
vancement, the  Congress  revealed  the 
same  spirit  of  progressive  wisdom. 

The  determined  efforts  to  write  a  de- 
cent labor  law  to  replace  the  repressive 
Taft-Hartley  Act  were  temporarily  de- 
feated by  the  pressure  groups  defending 
that  restrictive  and  unfair  act.  which  had 
interfered  with  the  free  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  had  loaded  upon 
the  courts  a  whole  series  of  labor  dis- 
putes. But  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  court  injunctions  as  a  weapon 
against  American  labor  came  within  one 
vote  of  approval  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  finally  approved  a  bill  which  con- 
tained some  slight  modifications  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  the  fundamental 
evils  of  the  act  remained. 

The  failure  to  expunge  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  from  the  statute  books  ranked 
with  the  blocking  of  civil  rights  as  one 
of  the  regrettable  losses  stiHered  by  the 
forces  of  progress  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
the  Lucas  amendment  to  remove  the  in- 
junction ciub  from  the  lat)or  law  showed 
that  73  percent  of  the  Democi  ats  favored 
the  elimination  of  injunctions,  while  84 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  to  re- 
tain the  Injunction  as  a  weapon  against 
labor.  The  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  minois 
found  46  Senators  for  injunctions.  44 
against.  Of  the  46  supporting  court 
edicts  to  break  strikes.  32  were  Republi- 
cans. Thirty-eight  Democrats  voted 
against  injunctions,  backed  by  six  Re- 
publicans. 

Aside  from  the  field  of  labor  lefe,lslatlon 
and  civil  riKht.s,  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress In  Its  first  wsslon  achieved  many 
great  successes  In  domestic  legislation. 

The  Conart'ss  paH.'«ipd  a  gigantic  hous- 
ing bill,  designed  to  clear  away  slums,  to 


provide  for  the  construction  of  810.000 
low-cost  units  in  public-housing  projects, 
to  launch  a  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram to  improve  building  methods  and 
to  aid  private  contractors  In  construct- 
ing millions  of  new  homes  at  r« 
prices.  The  passage  of  this  bffl 
America  a  'ong  way  toward  the  national 
goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood for  every  American  family. 

The  minimum  wage  for  millions  of 
working  Americans  rose  to  75  cents  an 
hour  in  1949.  compared  with  40  cents  an 
hour  in  1948.  because  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  acted  to  lift  the  wages  of  work- 
ing people.  As  a  result  of  this  action, 
the  purchasing  power  of  American  wage- 
earners  increased  by  an  estimated  $300.- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  American  people  are  well  along 
the  road  to  a  t)etter  social-security  sys- 
tem because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  Congress  approved  a  bill 
which  will  add  11.000.000  Americans  to 
the  security  rolls  and  will  greatly  enlarge 
the  benefits  paid  to  those  protected  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  This  measure 
wll!  be  among  those  to  receive  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  in  the  second 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Much  progress  was  made  toward  the 
creation  of  a  program  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  The  Senate  approved  an  act 
which  would  enable  millions  of  children 
in  the  poorer  States  to  gain  a  better  edu- 
cation in  better  schools.  The  Senate 
bill  proved  to  be  acceptable  to  repre- 
sentatives of  all  faiths,  and  offered  a 
sound  basis  for  action  by  the  House. 

To  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
can farmers,  the  Congress  finally  reached 
agreement  upon  a  price-support  pro- 
gram for  agricultural  commodities.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  Involved  in  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture,  the 
bill  which  emerged  from  conferences  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  spokesmen 
contained  many  features  which  repre- 
sented compromises.  But  the  bill  did 
give  America  a  farm  bill  which  was  far 
better  than  the  one  adopted  in  1948  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Under  the  new  farm  bill,  the  basic 
crops  of  the  Nation — com.  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts — are  to  be 
supported  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  level  of 
support  depending  upon  estimated  pro- 
duction in  relation  to  normal  demppd. 
Price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  are 
required  for  the  1950  crops.  In  1951,  the 
supjwrt  level  will  range  between  80  and 
90  percent.  Thereafter,  It  will  range 
from  75  to  90  percent. 

For  the  next  4  years,  there  will  be  two 
parity  formulas  and  the  farmers  may 
choose  between  them.  There  will  be  the 
old  formula,  ba.sed  on  condition's  exist- 
ing between  1909  and  1914.  and  the  mod- 
ernized formula  submitted  by  Senator 
AifDEasoN.  of  New  Mexico,  After  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years,  the  old  formula  will  be 
dropped  and  the  new  formula  will  be- 
come the  only  basis  for  determining 
price  supports. 

Among  the  vital  achievements  of  thto 
Congress  was  the  revision  of  the  Com- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  Act  to  pro- 
vide adequate  crop  storaKe  facilities,  to 
enable  farmers  to  m :»rk»t  their  crops  at 
the  most  profitable  times.    In  view  of  th« 
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bilge  cpps  produced  In  ou»  farm  SUtes. 
this  leslsifttion  met  an  urgent  need.  Be- 
cause the  RepabUcan  EighUeth  Congress 
took  away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  power  to  provide  sufBcient 
storage  capacity  for  1948  crops,  many 
farmers  were  compdlad  to  sell  their  sur- 
plus products  at  relaUvely  low  prices. 

To  keep  America  in  the  forefront  of 
world  progress,  and  to  contloM  our  suc- 
ocwf ul  programs  for  promotlof  American 
pcwperlty   and   social    welfare,   it   was 
necesary  tor  this  Congress  to  approve 
4arge  appropriations.    One-third  of  the 
budget— an  appropriation  of  more  than 
$15.000.000.000 — was  set  aside    for    the 
military  forces.    At  a  time  when  the  ag- 
gressive forces  of  communism  threatened 
Uie  ■•curity  of  America,  the  Members  of 
the  Blghty-flrst  Congress  approved  the 
expenditures   considered   necessary    for 
our  national  safety.    All  appropriations 
were  ciu-efully  and  thorouglJy  consider- 
ed, and  reductions  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  made  in  several  im- 
portant categories  of  the  budget. 

iiany  other  important  measures  were 
enacted  by  one  branch  or  another  of  this 
Congress,  and  will  be  given  final  form 
before  the  Eighty -first  Congress  goes 
down  into  history. 

But  the  record  of  the  first  session  is 
certainly  one  ot  algntficant  accomplish- 
ments, and  givea  many  reasons  for 
Americans  to  have  faith  in  those  elected 
to  represent  them  In  times  of  changes 
and  challenges. 

Here   is   a  detailed   summary  of   the 
.  legislation  considered  by  the  Con- 
In  the  session  of  1949.  the  year  of 
vital  decisions: 

SUMMAKT  or  1C4JOK  LaOiaLATION.  KlCHTT- 
riEST  COXOBSH.  PXSST  Sbbom  (  Januast  3  TO 
Ocnwa  19.  1M9) 

/.fricvltvral   Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  430     Approved  October  31.  1849 ) 
Thla  act  proTldee  a  permanent  price-sup- 
port p:  -"gram  for  ngric\ilt\iral  commodities. 
The  "jaalc  crop*  oX  the  Nation,  com,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuU.  are  sup- 
ported on  the  basis  of  a  sliding  sc.ile  with 
supports  ranging  from  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  the  level  of  support  depending  upon 
Mtlaatcd  prodttctlon  in  relation  to  normal 
Hftn^tidt      Priee  supporu   at   90   percent   of 
parity  are  required  for  the   I960  crops  and 
not  l«aa  than  80  percent  for  19ol  and.  there- 
after, may  range  from  75  to  90  percent,  the 
minimum    level    varying   by    the   degree   of 
supply  In  relation  to  the  demand.    Manda- 
tary flexible  price  supports  are  provided  for 
certain  special  commodltlee.  stich  a«  whole 
milk,  l-utterfat.  et  cetera.     One   Important 
section  of  this  act  lodgea  major  discretionary 
power  in  the  Secretary  of  AgrlnUture  with 
mturt  to  price  rupporte  for  a  great  number 
or  Boobasle  eommoditiea.   To  the  modem laed 
parity  formula  eetabllahed.  there  has  been 
added   the  factor  of  farm  labor  which  in- 
uopewi  parity  prices  on  en  average  of  ap- 
proBlmately  6  percent.     The  old  parity  for- 
mula also  remains — and  the  farmer  may  se- 
laet  either. 

Commodity  Crcdtl  Corporoflon 
(Public  Law  89.    Approred  June  7.  1949) 

Revtaw  charter  ot  Oonunodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  provide  Mtoquate  erop-atorage 
faculties  and  exchange  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties for  strategic  and  crttlciil  materials.  This 
enables  farmers  to  market  the'r  crops  at  the 
moat  proAttble  times,  by  making  avaUable 
to  ttwm  vastly  increased  storage  biaa.    In 


▼lew  of  tha  buf*  crops  now  expected,  this 
legislation  Msata  an  urgent  need. 
Pistuter  loaru 
(Public  Law  38.    Approved  Ai»ll  6.  1949) 
Authorises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  production -disaster  loana  to   farmers 
from  a  ♦44.000.000  revolving  fund.     In  the 
past.  Congress  has  been  forced  to  act  hastUy 
to  meet  disaster  conditions.     This  act  seU 
aside  money  which  will  be  readily  obtainable 
by  farmers  In  future  emargancles.    It  Is  de- 
signed to  help  prevent  eeonomlc  emergencies 
caused  by   natural  disasters  affecting  agri- 
cultural production. 

Rural  telephones 
(Public  Law  423.  Approved  October  28.  1949) 
Amends  the  Rural  Eectrmcallon  Act  of 
19S6  authorlalng  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator  to  finance,  or  refinance  (not 
to  exceed  40  percent  of  exUtlng  Indebted- 
ness) for  the  Improvement,  expansion,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  operation  of  tele- 
phone lines,  facilities  or  systems  to  furnish 
and  improve:  telephone  service  In  rural  areas. 
Loans  will  be  made  at  3  percent  annual  In- 
terest.    AU  loans  wlU  be  self -liquidating. 

Crop  insurance 
(Public  Law  268.  Approved  August  25.  1949) 
Provides  for  expansion  of  crop  Insurance 
on  a  sound  business  basis  which  wUl  avoid 
the  losses  previously  experienced.  Offers 
farmers  the  types  ot  Insurance  they  want 
and  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for.  Gives 
recognition  to  a  new  and  promising  form 
of  Insurance  known  as  multiple  crop  Insur- 
ance. Under  this  policy,  all  the  major  crops 
on  a  farm  are  Insured.  While  the  cmps  are 
considered  separately  In  establishing  the 
amount  of  coverage  and  the  premium  rate, 
the  Insurance  contract  Is  farm-wide,  guar- 
anteeing the  farmer  a  return  from  all  the 
insurad  crops  equal  to  the  agreement  o?  h«s 
Insvirance.  ThU  kind  of  crop  Insui-^nce  U 
highly  desirable  In  diversified  ''arming  areas. 
The  act  authorizes  this  new  form  of  Insur- 
ance in  50  counties,  with  provisions  for  the 
addition  of  other  counties  over  the  next  4 
years. 

Cotton  marketing  quota 
(Public  Law  272.  Approved  Aug\ist  29.  1949) 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  to  provide  that  whenever  the  total 
supply  of  cotton  In  any  year  exceeds  tl>» 
normal  supply,  the  Sccretarv  shall  proclaim 
a  national*  marketing  quota  fcr  the  crop  of 
cotton  produced  In  the  nett  njrrent  (/ear. 
Referendum  procedures  are  required  In  »ten- 
eral  accordance  with  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams for  other  farm  products.  The  act 
deals  with  the  three  major  problems  con- 
fronting the  cotton  Industry:  estsblUhnient 
of  a  s>3tem  of  marketing  quotas  to  adjust 
the  Cow  ol  cotton  into  the  market:  to  make 
sure  that  adjustments  reflect  current  rrends 
m  producUon  and  assumption:  to  avoid  toe 
drastic  "*■  cut  In  cotton  acreage  In  any  ore 
year  on  farms  In  any  area. 

insect  and  plant  MsSSSM 
(Public  Law  215.  Approved  August  8.  1949) 
Making  an  additional  appropriation  for 
control  of  emergency  outbreaks  of  Insects 
and  plant  diseases.  In  the  amount  of 
S1,780.(XX>. 

Reforestation 
(Public  Law  348.  Approved  October  11.  1949) 
Launches  a  long-range  program  to  restore 
American  forests.  There  are  about  4,000.000 
acres  of  denuded  and  unsatlsfactorUy 
stocked  lands  In  our  national  foresU.  Re- 
forastatlon  of  these  lands  Is  required  to 
bring  thsm  back  into  timber  production 
Dtirlng  tha  war  raforsstation  work  wa«  vir- 
tually stispandad.  This  act  enables  the 
Forest  Service  to  resume  Its  essential  Job  of 
restoring  millions  of  acres  to  sro^uctlve  usa. 


Provides  for  an  enlarged  program  to  re- 
store about  4.000.000  acres  of  graxlng  land  In 
the  national  foresU  which  are  In  a  seriously 
depleted  condition.  Depleted  range  nrd  wa- 
tershed areas  can  be  restored  to  produc- 
tivity and  made  to  support  from  5  to  10 
times  the  number  of  livestock  now  curried. 

Forests 
( Public  Lew  392.  Approved  October  2fl.  1949 ) 
Amends  the  Clarke-McNary  Act.  which  Is 
the  tMSlc  legislation  establishing  Pederal- 
8Uta  cooperation  In  forestry  activities.  Pro- 
vides for  a  gradual  Increase  in  Federal  par- 
ticipation m  the  forest-flre-preventlon  pro- 
gram over  the  next  6  years.  Also  Increases 
the  authorisation  for  Federal  coopers Uon 
with  the  States  In  the  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  of  fOrest-tree  seeds 
and  plans 

Farm  loanr  - 
(Public  Law  433.  Approved  October  29.  1949) 
Provides  for  the  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act.  as  amended,  to  allow 
the  Installation  of  national  farm-loan  asso- 
ciations In  Puerto  Rico  and  Alaska;  provides 
thst  the  maximum  limitation  for  any  loan 
shall  be  raised  from  «50.0C0  to  $100,000.  but 
loans  to  any  one  borrower  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000  unless  approved  by  the  Land  Bank 
Conxmlssloner. 

Rural  rehabilitation 
(Paased  thi  Senate  September  23,  !919. 

Pending  in  House) 
Provides    for    the    liquidation    of    varlotis 
trusts    created    under    transfer    agreements 
with  State  rural  rehabilitation  corporations. 
The  Secretar>  of  Agriculture,  at  present,  acu 
for  the  United  States  as  trustee  for  sbout 
$50,000,000   worth   of  assets  acquired   under 
agreements  from  43  State  rural  rehabilita- 
tion corporations.     These  corporations  were 
organised  in  1934-35  to  assist  the  Federal  and 
SUte  govornmenU  In  the  administration  of 
funds   provided    by   the   Federal    Emergency 
Relief  Act  of  1933.     The  funds  set  aside  for 
rural  rehabilitation  were  used  for  loans  pro- 
viding seeds,  livestock,  equipment,  additional 
lands,  training  In  farm  and  home  manage- 
ment, and  relocating  displaced  farmers. 
Appropriations 
To  meet  American  responsibilities  for  world 
leadership   and    to   continue   our   successful 
programs  for  promoting  American  prosperity 
and  social  welfare.  It  was  necessary  for  this 
Congress   to    apivove    huge    appropriations. 
One-third  of  the  budget — an  appropriation 
of  more  than  $15.000,000.000— was  set  aside 
for  national  defense.     At  a  time  when  the 
aggressive  and  expanding  forces  of  commu- 
nism threatened  the  security  of  America  and 
every  other  free  nation,  the  Members  of  the 
■ghty-first  Congress  approved  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  vast  amount  considered  neces- 
sary   for    our    national    safety.     All    appro- 
priations >were  thoroughly  studied,  and  re- 
ductions   totaling   several   hundred   million 
dollars  were  made  in  several  major  categortes 
of  the  budget. 
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•  Estiiaatcd. 

CTVTL    RIGHTS 

Borne  rule  for  District  of  Columbia 
(PoMed  Senate  May  31.  1949.  Pending  In 
House  District  Committee) 
UttliGut  a  dissenOnc  »o^-  t^«  Senate 
pasMd  this  bill  to  give  botne  rule  to  the  peo- 
ple ol  the  District  oX  Columbia.  The  Senate 
action  waa  In  accordance  with  the  1948 
platforms  of  both  major  parties.  Action  on 
thla  measure  to  give  the  nghia  of  suffrage 
and  aell-government  to  Dl«trict-ol  Columbia 
rmtU^atLtt  1m»  mat  y«t  been  taken  by  the 
ItouM  of  BapnMmtativee. 


/ 


Federal  antipoll  tax 
(PaMed  Hotue  July  26.  1949  Pending  In 
Rules  and  Administration) 
The  reqxilremenU  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid 
as  •  mon>qiilt»ii  to  vote  or  registering  to 
Tot«  at  prlmarlta  or  other  elections  has  t)een 
abolished  In  all  but  seven  States.  The  reten- 
tloii  of  a  poll  tax  U  completely  contrary  to 
otir  pwaent  International  policy  but.  more 
Important.  w<«  are  nourishing  racial  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination  In  our  own  alecUon 
laws.  The  removal  erf  this  restriction  Is  only 
one  of  the  clvU-righU  maasuFM  which  the 
Klghtj-first  Congresa  hopes  to  enact  In  Itt 
second  aaaalon. 

aCOMOaaC    StASIUZATlON    AKD    INDUSTBT 

Foi«»t«rf  mffreevienta 
(Public  Law  6.     Approved  February  9.  1949) 
Extended  to  September  30,  1949.  the  Presi- 
denfs  authority   to  make  voluntary  agree- 
ments   afrectlng    transportation.    Inventory 
control    speculntlve  trading  In  commodities 
affecting  cost  at  living,  and  for  allocation  uf 
key  materials  In  short  supply. 
Export  controls 
(Public  Law  11.    Approved  February  25,  1949) 
Btaada  unttt  June  30.  1951,  the  President's 
•■ttlMtty  to  control  exports  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  economy  by  limiting  ship- 
its  of  scarce  materials,  and  to  channel 
to  couaulea  where  needs  are  greatest 


and  where  our  foreign  policy  and  national 
economy  will  best  be  served. 
Copper  taxes 
(Public  Law  33.  Approved  March  31.  1949) 
Suspends  the  import  tax  on  ccppor  entered 
lor  consumption  or  withdrawn  lor  waretMOae 
constunption    during    the    period    between 

Tin  control 
(Public  Law  153.     Approved  June  30.  1949) 

ContinQes  until  June  30.  1950.  certafia 
powers  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  relating  to 
tin  and  tin  products. 

Import  controls 
(Public  Law   155.    Approved   July    1.   1949) 

Continues  untU  July  1.  1950.  the  Import 
controls  on  fats  and  oils  (including  butter), 
and  rice  and  rice  products,  under  title  III 
of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  of  1942.  Care- 
ful consideration  revealed  that  the  continu- 
ation of  such  controls  are  essential  to  the 
acquisition  or  distribution  of  producu  In 
world  short  supply  or  essential  to  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  temporary  surpluses  of  stocks 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

National  rent  control 

(Public  Law  81.  Approved  March  80.  1949) 
Extends  rent  control  for  15  months  from 
March  31.  1949.  with  provisions  designed  to 
guarantee  fair  treatment  for  tenauts  and 
landlords. 

Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  105.  Approved  June  16.  1949) 
Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $40,000,000 
for  comprehensive  planning,  site  acquisition. 
tfeaign  of  Federal  building  projects  outside 
of  the  Dist/lct  of  Columbia,  transfer  of  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  of  certain  lands  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  Statea, 
and  $30,000,000  lor  modernisation  ol  eJdat- 
Ing  structures. 

itdixince  planning  of  public  voorks 
(Public  Law  352.  Approved  October  13, 1W9) 
Authorizes  $100,000,000  to  aid  States  and 
local  governments  in  making  plana  for  pub- 
lic works.  Encourages  States  and  other  pub- 
lic agencies  to  maintain  reserves  of  fully 
planned  public  works  to  be  available  lor 
quick  construction  11  economic  conditions 
should  make  such  action  desirable.  Funds 
are  to  be  appropriated  for  a  a-year  period, 
and  will  be  divided  among  the  States  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  under  a 
percentage  arrangement  laid  down  In  the  bill. 

Monopolie* 

(Passed  House  August  15.  1949.    Pending  In 
Senate  Judiciary) 
Tightens  antitrust  laws  to  prohibit  acqui- 
sitions or  mergers  which  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

HEALTH 

Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
(Public  Law  380.  .Approved  October  25.  i949) 
Increases  aid  for  construction  ol  hospitals 
and  other  medical  laciUtiea  where  needed. 
This  act  authorizes  an  approprtation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1950.  and  for  each 
ot  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  ol 
$150  000.000  for  the  construction  of  pubUc 
and  other  nonprollt  hoapitala.  The  Federal 
Rhare  of  the  coat  cannot  oeeed  66  ^  percent 
of  the  States  aUotment  pereaotac*.  It  fur- 
ther authorises  $1,200,000,000  to  Pedoral 
funds  for  aid  to  States,  political  subdlviaions, 
universities,  hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  lor  research  or  experimental 
projects  relating  to  hospital  services.  faciU- 
tles  and  reaourcea. 

Physically  handicapped  veek 
(Public  Law  162.     Approved  July  11,   1949) 

Appropriates  $75,000  for  the  work  of  the 
presidents  Committee  on  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.    This  ap- 


propriation is  to  iMOflie  tba  eammlttae  wttn 
means  of  carrying  oat  a  program  to  pramote 

the  employment  of  physically  handicapped 
persons  by  creating  Natton-wlde  interest  and 
by  obtaining  and  maintaining  cooperation 
from  all  public  and  private  groups  in  th« 
field. 

Crippled  children 

(Public  Law  42.  Approved  April  16.  1»49) 
Appropriates  $1,500,000,000  emergency 
funds  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1949,  for  payments  to  States  to  provide  nec- 
essary services  and  care  lor  additional  ninn- 
bers  of  crippled  children,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  annual  grants  to  Statea. 
^tft.rtfi»  research 

(Passed  Senate  September  27.  1B40.    Pending 

In  Interstate) 

As  parsed  by  the  Senate,  this  bill  amends 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  re- 
search and  training  In  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
and  multiple  sclerosis. 

Public  health  units 

(Passed   Senate   August   27,    1949.     Pending 

In  House  Interstate) 

As  pat^  by  the  Senate,  this  bill  amends 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  authorising 
assistance  to  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  local  public-health  uniU.  ThU  blU  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  local  public-health  units  under  approved 
State  plans,  aided  by  Federal  grants,  and 
administered  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

S<^ool  health  services 

(Passed  Senate  AprU  29.  1949.  Pending  in 
House  Interstate) 
This  bill  provides  for  develc^ment  of 
school-health  services,  for  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  physical  and  mental 
defects  and  conditions.  Authorises  an  ap- 
propriation of  $35,000,000  to  provide  Federal 
aid  to  States  for  periodic  health  examina- 
tions and  diagnosis.  Including  dental  exami- 
nations,  for  all  school  children. 

ifedfcoZ-d«TifoI  scholarships 
(Passed  Senate  September  23.  1949.    Pending 
in  House  Interstate) 
Provides  granU  and  scholarships  for  edu- 
cation in  the  medical,  dental  hygiene,  nurs- 
ing, public  health,  and  abnltary  engineering. 
The  bill  provides  that  ftmds  for  oonsUucUoa 
and  equipment  wlU  not  exceed  50  p«-cent  of 
cost.      It    authorizes    an    appropriation    of 
$2,500,000  and  administrative  authorizations 
are  Included  under  title  II.     Approprlattona 
are  limited  to  a  &-year  period, 
■oosuro 
Housing   Act 
(PubUc  Law  171.     Approved  July  15,  1949) 
This  Is  an  act  to  eat»i>Uah  a  national  ha«M 
ing  objective  ot  a  decent  home   lor   every 
American  family.    It  provides  Federal  aid  for 
slum  clearance  projects  and  low-rent  public 
housing  projects,  and  Federal  assistance  f   r 
the  construction  of  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary   farm    dwellings.      It    authorises    the 
building  of  810.000  low -rent  houatog  units 
over  the  next  6  years,  for  the  tise  of  Ameri- 
can families  with  small  laeomea.    It  la  also 
designed  to  sttamlate  the  private  building 
Industry   to  ctHWtmct  more  than   1.000.000 
housing  units  a  year  to  overcome  the  severe 
bousing  shortage  In  the  United  States. 

Military  rental  housing 
(Public  Law  211.  Approved  August  8.  1949) 
The  purpoee  of  vhis  act  is  to  encouraga 
private  enterprise  to  construct  rental  hoas" 
ing  to  serve  the  needs  ot  personnel  at  mili- 
tary installations  through  ( 1)  a  special  form 
<a  mortgage  Insurance.  (2)  the  leasing  ot 
sites  by  the  MlUtary  ■stabkMkaMnt  under  a 
lease  for  not  leas  Xhnn  m  jmn  «bleh  U 
renewable  or  under  a  lease  for  a  pertod  of  not 
\fm^  tVfn  60  years  to  run  from  the  date  the 
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of  otmty  mrnem  hf  th*  muurj 

ment. 


(PabUcLaw 
Ttxtaact  to 


Approve  M>rU  38.  1»M) 
to  procnot*  Um  Mttle> 
It  at  AlUkM  by  aUrrl- 
to  |>Twi»*^H[  oon- 
akUnc 
prtvai*  witawtfl  eoMtre^on.  Provta— 
Uxat  the  Federal  Housing  GiXBBrtHliaMr  may 
Um  doUar  amount  Uoytatloos  for 
on  bousing  to  th*  extent 
to  eonpHMftto  (or  hls>»«r 
....^  tn  tb«  Territory  of  JJadDi.  BtomImm 
the  powers  of  the  FMlerml  Rational  Mortfg* 
AHOclatlon.  uul  of  any  otbar  Federal  cor- 
poration or  other  Fe<Jer»l  agency  eetabUalMd. 
to  malt*  raal-estate  loana.  or  to  purchaaa. 
MTTlee.  or  eaU  any  niart«a«aa  or  partial  in- 
tSMSta,  maka  advaaoea  durtnc  oonatruetkm. 
proetdad  iwch  loans  or  adraneaa  ara  aacurad 
by  property  located  In  Alaska. 

Morlfafs  iMKraiiee 

(Public  Law  Mff.    Approwad  October  25.  1949) 

KxtothH  to  liareb  1.  1960.  Tarlous  titles  of 

anal  ||«— ***g  Act  and  increases  Insur- 

aotbortty  under  title  n.  pending  long- 

laglsUtlon. 
Ifclfiuwal  Mousitng  Act  amendment* 

Al«mt  35.  1949.     On  SenaU 
Calendar) 

ProrMse  for  rerlslon  at  Federal  Houalng 
AdmlniatratiQa  mortcage  insurance  provi- 
sions, increased  axitborlaations  under  Uties 
X.  II.  and  VX  of  tba  National  Housing  Act.  and 
for  rsTlalon  of  the  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
Tislons  of  the  8crr>cemen's  Readjostinant 
Act  of  1944.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  woold  ba  autboriasd  to  make 
loans  to  adaeattenal  tnstltutlona  of  higher 
learning  for  their  housing  requirements. 
omaitATioirAi.  sxLATioirs 
International  Wheat  Agreement 

(Considered  and  ratified  without  amendment 
or  rc«cnra»ion  June  13.  1949) 
Ratified  International  Wheat  Agreement 
vkiek  piOflrtsa  a  guarantsad  market  for 
iaB.000.000  boilMla  of  American  wheat  an- 
nually for  tba  next  4  years,  at  prices  ranging 
flOB  91^0  to  tlJO  a  bushel.  Although  all 
parties  to  the  wheat  agreement  are  govem- 
msnts,  article  in  prorldaa  that  tha  guar- 
antaad  quantities  of  wheat  may  ba  supptlad 
through  prlvata  trade  channsla.  Thu  pro- 
vision la  new  and  was  daalgnad  as  an  en- 
imilfmiiiil  to  {irlTate  enterprise.  Signa- 
torlaa  of  tha  agraaomit.  who  ara  also  mem- 
bara  of  BCA.  hava  eoauBlttad  thamselves  to 
take  330.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  annually 
from  the  wheat-exporting  countries.  Thus. 
■CA  and  the  Intamatlonal  Whaat  Agrsament 
complement  each  other. 
To  give  effect  to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement 

(Public  Law  421.  Approved  October  27.  1949) 
This  act  tnsMin  the  United  Statea  to  carry 
out  lu  obUgaUona  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agraameot.  Acting  throtigh  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Praaident  di- 
racta  the  operationa  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
■MOts  uxMler  the  agreement.  For  tha  first 
year,  at  taaat.  this  wUl  involve  payment  of 
a  aubaidy  lapreasntlng  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
and  the  maximum  price  allowed  under  tha 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

JVoriA  Atlaiit«e  Fact 

(Hatlflad  July  91. 1M») 

By  a  vote  of  83  to  18.  the  Senate  ratified 

the  Mortli  AtUntlc  Pact  linktag  U  aationa 

in  a  dafMMlTa  a!Uanca  to  matntatn  paaea 

aad  alalffllj  in  the  Atlantic  aiaa.    The  13 

iortaa  of  the  treaty  ara  Belgium.  Can- 

DaiuBark.  France.  Iceland.  Italy,  Luxem- 

,  tlM  Haatarlands.  Norway.  Portugal.  Mm 

and    tba   United   SUtes. 


f^  treaty  satahiiibrs  a  osHecttra  dafansa 
for  tba  North  Atlantic  area  within  tha  Crama- 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Tha 
treaty  to  subject  to  review  at  any  time  after 
10  years  and  any  party  may  cease  to  be  a 
party  after  20  years.  The  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  to  vital  to  the  national 
■ecurity  of  the  United  Statea  and  world 
peace. 

To  implement  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
(Public  Law  329.  Approved  October  5.  1949) 
Furnishes  essential  mUltary  assistance  to 
enable  the  United  Statee  and  other  nations, 
fijillratisrt  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tlana  Cbartsr.  to  create  an  effective  system 
of  indtvklual  and  collective  self-defense  In 
support  of  those  purpoees.  Provides  for  an 
arms  program  to  give  the  fraa  peoples  of  the 
world  a  reasonable  amount  rf  military 
strength  to  resist  direct  or  indttaet  agpaa- 
slon  and  to  maintain  internal  security.  At 
least  50  percent  of  the  armed  cargoes  must  ba 
shipped  In  Amartcaa  laaseU  at  American 
rates.  The  foUowttlf  appropriations  to 
finance  thU  program  through  June  30,  1980. 

were  authorlaed:  

One  hundred  million  dollars  to  be  Umnedi- 
ately  available  upon  approprtatlon. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  to  be  avail- 
able when  the  PreatdaM  approvaa  racom- 
mendauons  for  an  integistad  dafansa  of  ths 
North  Atlantic  area  which  recommendations 
may  be  made  by  the  Council  and  the  Defense 
Committee  to  be  esUblUhed  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Two  hundred  and  eleven  million  three 
hundred  and  seventy  tho\isand  dollars  for 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Twenty -seven  million  six  hundred  aiul 
forty  thtHMand  dollars  for  Iran.  Korea,  and 
tha  Phn^pinaa. 
Seventy-five  million  doUars  for  Ctoina. 
Five  hundred  mlUlon  doUars  for  contract 
authortaatlons  not  to  ba  obligated  untU 
after  June  30.  1950. 

Authorisations  total  81J14.010.000  and.  of 
this  amount.  $814,010,000  has  actually  been 
appropriated. 

Foreign  aid 
lilflBds  the  M*'^*'*"  plan  until  June  90, 
IMO.  and  authorlaea  funds  totaling  85.430 
mUlion  for  the  nations  participating  In  thto 
vast  program  of  mutual  economic  coopera- 
tion. Crippling  amendments  were  defeated 
and  the  final  bill  received  overwhelming  ap- 
proval by  both  Houses  of  Congress:  passing 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  70  to  7.  and  the  Houaa 
by  a  vote  of  354  to  48. 

Foiesfins  refvgees 
(Public  Law  25.  Approved  liarch  34.  1949) 
Authorlaee  an  appropriation  of  818.000.- 
000  as  a  special  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nstlons  for  relief  of 
more  than  500,000  refugees  In  Palestine.  Syria. 
Lebanon,  Transjordan.  ^(ypt.  and  Iraq,  who 
were  in  dire  need  of  food,  clothing,  shelter. 
and  medical  supplies.  Twenty-one  nations 
have  announced  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute to  the  United  Nations  fund  for  theee 
refxigees.  which  will  total  832.000.000.  Tha 
American  contribution  amounu  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

JUrtprocai  trade  agreements 
(Public  Law  807.     Approved  September   28. 
1949) 
■standi  for  3  years  tha  Prsaldent's  author- 
ity to  attlar  Into  trade  agrsamenu  with  other 
nations  without  the  restrictions  anaetad  by 
the  Bghtieth  Oongreaa.    Rastoraa  otir  foreign 
trade  policy  to  tha  program  insugurated  by 
the  iste  President  Booaevelt  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  BUta.  Oordell  Bull,  under  which 
new  markets  have  baan  opened  for  American 
business  in  all  parts  of  tha  world. 
State  Devartmant 
(PubUe  Uw  73.    Approved  May  ae.  1840) 
Stiaagtben  and  lijprova  organiaatlon  and 
kUou    of    tha    8UU    Department. 


Provides  for  the  raorganiaation  of  the  State 
Department  whereby  the  Department  was  au- 
I  an  Under  Secretary  of  Bute  and  10 
It  Secretaries  of  SUte.  Control  of 
,^_^_  Barvloe  was  vested  in  the  Baeretvy 
Estate  instead  of  the  Director  Ocnaral  of 
Foreign  Servloa. 

SwitMerUina — ^reporottons 
(PubUc  Law  188.  Approved  June  28,  1949) 
Authoriaes  ths  SecreUry  of  State  to  pay  to 
the  Oovamment  of  Swltaerland  compensa- 
tion for  losaas  and  damagaa  Inflicted  on  per- 
scms  and  property  in  Swlt»rland  during 
World  War  II  by  vmlU  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  in  violation  of  neutral  rlghu. 
provided  the  total  amoxmt  shall  not  exceed 
$16,000,000. 

Finland — war  debt 
(Public  Law  385.     Approved  August  24,  1949) 
Authorlaea  that  any  future  paymenU  by  tha 
Republic   of    Finland   on    the    principal   or 
interest  of  Its  debt  of  the  First  World  War  to 
the  United  States  shsll  be  used  to  provide 
educational   and   ttffhnlr*'   instruction   and 
training  in  the  United  BUtes  for  cltlsens  of 
Finland  and  American  books  and  technical 
equipment  for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  Finland,  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  American  cltlsens  to  carry  out  academlo 
and  scientific  enterprises  in  Finland. 
Inter-American  Affairs 

(Public  Law  283.  Approved  Ceptember  t, 
1940) 
Continues  and  expands  the  work  of  the  In* 
stltute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  to  June  30. 
1955.  It  enablea  the  Institute  to  carry  on  its 
program.'  tn  public  health,  sanitation,  agri- 
culture, education,  and  related  fields  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Republics. 

Children's  Emergency  Fund 
(Public  Law  170.  Approved  July  14.  1949) 
Provides  for  continuance  of  United  Statea 
contrlbutlona  to  ths  Intemstlonal  Children's 
luaigancy  Ftmd  through  June  30.  1950.  Out 
of  this  fund  many  thousanrta  of  children, 
who  suffered  from  tha  devastating  effects  of 
World  War  n.  were  given  health  care,  medi- 
cal aid.  and  clothing.  Although  operations 
under  ths  fund  have  thus  far  occurred  prin- 
cipally in  European  countries  and  China, 
the  ftmd's  program  also  includes  relief  for 
mothers,  and  children  in  the  four  aonaa  of 
Germany ,  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  North  Africa.  Thirty  countriss  have 
made  contributions  to  the  Children's  Fund. 

UN  Participation  Act 
(Public  Lew  341.  Approved  October  10. 1949) 
Thto  act  strengthens  the  United  States 
repreeentatlon  at  the  United  Nations  by  au- 
thorising tb$  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
United  States  Representative,  and  both  the 
repreeentatlve  and  deputy  repreaantatlva 
shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  ■mlwartcif  plenipotentiary 
and  shall  bold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  tha 
Prssiient. 

International  Bank  securities 
(Public  Law  143.  Approved  June  29,  1949) 
Permits  National  and  State  banks  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  deal  in  securities  of 
the  Intemstlonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

Korean  aid 


(Paasad  Senate  October  12. 1940.  Pending  on 
House  calendar) 
As  the  blU  passed  the  Senate.  asstoU  tha 
Republic  of  Korea  by  enabling  it  to  eaUb- 
lish  a  sound  economy  and  to  maintain  Ita 
democratic  form  of  government.  Autbui  laaa 
the  appropriation  of  not  more  than  8150.- 
000.000  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Directs 
tha  Baecnatruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
advanea  ainns  for  Korea  not  in  excess  of  880.- 
000.800  pending  approval  of  the  approprla- 
Uons.    (Stopgap  aid  In  third  deficiency  bill.) 
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VnUed  Nation* — HeaAquartert 
(PMsed  Senate  October  18,  1949.  Pending  In 
House  Foreign  Affairs) 
Tbte  resolution  would  have  enabled  the 
PraaUtent.  ai  the  November  conferenct^  to 
offer  (lTipn<»iai  sJ&UtAnce  to  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Orfani^atioa  oX  the  United 
Nations  for  the  oonatruction  and  furni&hing 
of  a  permanent  Headquarters  In  the  vicinity 
of  Waahlngton.  D  C  Since  PAO  te  the  last 
Of  tb*  existing  permanent  specialized 
■MMiH  to  aeleet  a  site,  much  interest  has 
bMO  displayed  bjr  other  countries.  Including 
Denmark  and  Italy,  in  having  ttoelr  country 
•elected  as  ttie  pamanent  site  lot  this  or%xn- 
Ixatlon.  It  U  beUeved  that  the  United 
Statea.  as  a  great  agricultural  nation,  would 
be  owteriaU;  bene£ted  by  bavlag  the 
permanent  borne  of  the  FAO  located  in  the 
Capital  City  area. 

Displaced  pertona 
(Passed  Hoxise  May  16.  1949      Recommitted 
with    inatructlons    to     Senate     Judiciary 
Cotnmlttce  to  report  the  bUl  by  January  25, 
ItSO) 

imwili  the  Diqilaoed  PcraoDS  Act  to  re- 
move proTlsionB  which  were  regarded  as  dis- 
crtmlnatory  and  restrictive.  This  bill 
changes  the  cut-off  date  ot  prosfjectiTe  Im- 
wlpants  frosn  December  22.  1945.  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1949;  eltmlnatca  cwlAln  percentage 
preferences:  authortees  issuance  of  339,000 
visas  to  dlaplAoad  pencms  through  July  1. 
1951:  extends  to  people  of  German  ethnic 
origin  the  same  waiver  of  ptovlatooa  otj™- 
mtfltatlon  Act  relative  to  prepaid  trmnapor- 
tatlQO  to  United  States  as  extended  to  other 
DP^;  also  requires  tbe  taking  of  the  non- 
Communist  oath  upon  arrival  in  the  United 
8Utai. 

LABOa 

MiniMum-woffe  increase 
(Public  Law  893.  Approved  October  26.  1949) 
p«t—  the  mlnlmxim  wage  from  40  cents 
to  76  cents:  would  permit  tbe  Wage  and  Hour 
Administrator,  with  the  employee's  written 
patmlaaliw.  to  sue  for  back  wage  claims  on 
behalf  of  employees,  or  to  seek  out  of  court 
settlements  with  their  consent:  employees  of 
fvtall  llrVM  doto<!  more  than  50  percent  of 
tbetr  bUilniMS  within  a  State  would  t>e  ex- 
empt, as  would  newsboys.  Western  Union 
jmeaaennra.  and  taxlcab  operators.  It  is 
flCttanated  that  r>etween  one  and  two  mll- 
Mon  workers  will  receive  tacreaacs. 

Overttme  on  overtime 
(Public  Law  in.    Approved  July  SO,  1948) 
Outlaws  overtime  on  overtime  claims  cov- 
ertly all  Indurtry.    The  ban  is  both  retro- 
AsHvv  %oi  proBpeetliw. 
nsnontx.  uulnBt.  lkb  nrrntNii  sBcrmrrr 
National  Militant  Establishment 
(Public  Law  216.    Approffsd  Aqgnst  10.  I94e) 
Brtogs  aU  btanfJ^es  of  the  armed  services 
under  the  unifled  directorship  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  does  not  merge 
them.    Provides  fOr  the  effective  stratsgie 
directorship  of  tbe  arsied  farces  and  for  mt^ 
Integration  Into  an  aflkdcat  team  of  land, 
naval,  and  air  forces. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Law  36.     Approved  April  2.  1949) 
Provldea  for  the  appointment  of  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  appointed  from 
clvUlan  life  by  the  President,  and  with  the 
at  ot  the  Senate      The  duties  of  the 
of  Defense  are  of  such  magnitude 
_  _.^.y  »s  to  require  an  additional  of- 
"such  as  an  Under  Secretary,  to  assist 
gl  ^^  pMfOBMaBoe  at  those  duties. 

Guided  misriles 

(Public  Law  80.     Approved  May  11,  1949) 

Authorlaea  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

%0    «sUblish    a    Jouit     long-range     proving 

for     guided     missiles     and     other 

This  proving  ground  wiii  he  used 


Jointly  by  the  Army.  Wavy,  and  Air  Force 
for  sclenttftc  study,  testing,  and  training 
purposes.  The  required  facilities  for  such  a 
proving  ground  ere:  (1)  A  base  area  with 
rottii?r»^  latmdilng  silis,  teduilcal  waaA  ad- 
mlulflUatlw  faettttiaa:  (S)  •  dgtit-tcst  range 
at  least  3,000  miles  loB«.  thoroughly  instru- 
mented by  means  of  observation  stations  for 
the  first  500  mUes  and  with  Impact  areas  at 
varicwB  points  along  the  line  of  flight:  <3) 
a  suitable  climate  for  year-roxmd  opera- 
tions. 

Guided-mfa^tte   laboratory 

(Public  Law  S8«.  Approved  October  25.  1949) 
Authorises  eonstruction  and  equipment  of 
guided-nlssUe  fesesirch  laboratory  for  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standatds.  Ttato  laboratory 
building  is  to  play  a  part  in  an  extensive 
guided-jtnissile  pnrogram  which  Is  k>eing  ex- 
panded as  an  Important  factor  in  tbe  over- 
ail  development  of  arms. 

Land-b<Med  o<r  warnings 
(Public  Law  30.  Approved  March  30.  1849) 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
establish  a  system  of  land-based  aircraft 
warning  and  control  faclllttes  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  against  attack  by  enemy 
aircraft.  Tbe  system  at  land-baaed  air  warn- 
Ing  is  the  indbpanaaMe  siamfsnt  without 
which  there  can  be  no  effective  detenae  at  all 
against  approaching  hostile  alicraft.  Its 
most  important  function  Is  the  detection  of 
enemy  aircraft  in  sufficient  time  to  permit 
fighter  aircraft  to  Intercept  and  destroy  them 
before  they  have  reached  their  targets. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(PubUc  Law  110.  Approved  June  20.  1949) 
The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  grant  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  the  authority 
neoeasary  for  its  proper  administration.  It 
protects  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
Agency's  functions  and  makes  pro^rtatoos  tor 
the  internal  administration  of  the  Age.^cy. 

rrotwsonic  and  npettenie  wind-tmnnH 
fmeame* 
IPublic  Law  415.    Approved  October  TT,  1949) 
Authorlaea  tbrs  NatkxMl  Advisory  Oommit- 
tee  fur  Arr^^tiii^^i"  and  tke  Sacratary  of  De- 
fense to  develop  and  direct  jointly  a  unitary 
plan  for  tbe  oonatruction  of  transsonic  and 
supersonic  wind-tunnel  facilities  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Air  Engineering  Develop- 
ment  Center   for   the   ptirpose   of   research 
,,   and   evaluation   problems    in 
lUUca. 


ExpeTimenttU  sulnnari»e* 
(PubUc  Law  213.  Approved  August  8,  1949) 
The  purpose  cf  this  act  is  to  remove  exit- 
ing Umttatlaos  cm  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  two  ptdlalfp*.  axperlmental  subma- 
rines. The  submartnea  will  embody  all  of 
the  new  developments  in  submarine  war- 
fare. Including  higher  spceda^  snorkel  de- 
vices, and  other  Mgldy  dasslflad  ^Jduanca 
and  electronic  devlcea. 

Armed  forces — pay 
(Public  Law  351.  Approved  October  12, 1940) 
Bevamps  the  pay.  allotranoea.  and  physical 
disability  retirement  provlsloiB  for  mexabers 
of  tbe  Armed  Servicea,  Public  Health  Sorvlce, 
MaUonal  Guard,  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

jrattory  instaOations — eonstruction 
(PubUc  Law  420.  Approved  Octob«  27.  1949) 
Provides  constnictloai  authorlzatna  for 
specific  projects  required  Immediately  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  locations  in  Alaska 
and  Okinawa  and  to  authortae  the  appro- 
priation of  fimda  to  carry  out  these  projects. 

Army  Quartui  laiCer  Owps    lesearcA 
laberatery 

(Public  Law  424.    Approved  October  28,  1949) 

Author iaee    the    acquisition    of    land    and 

the  consu  action  of  a  research  lsJx)r«i«y  foe 


the  Quartermaster  Corps.  The  construction 
of  the  laboratory  will  facilitate  the  w^irk  cl 
quartermaster  research  and  will  result  to 
greater  efficiency  and  economy,  and  will 
enable  the  employment  of  competent  scien- 
tists. 

Atomic  energy 

(Public  Law  347.    Approved  October  11. 1940) 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1»4«  by 
authorlsinc  tbe  reorfantzation  of  tbs  Mltt- 
tary    Fi^f^V"^    Oomosittee.     The    coasmMM 
shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  without  regard 
to  civUlan  or  military  status,  a  representative 
or  repraeentatives  of  tbe  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  in  such  number  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense    may    determine.     The    committee 
chairman  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  riiall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  pmaaittsd  by 
law  for  the  chairman  of  the  Mxinlttoiis  Board. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  consult 
VFith    the   committee  on   all    atomic-energy 
matters  which  the  committee  deems  to  relate 
to  mflttary  appUeatlons.  Inclttrtlng  tbm  de- 
veiopmaat,  manuf actore,  use  and  sUfge  of 
bombs,  the  anoeattao  of  tmOtameMm  ■atirWI 
for  military  research,  and  the  eontroi  of  t»- 
formation  reUtlng  to  the  manufacture  or 
vtaUEation  of  atomfte  we«paBa.    As  amenrtsrt. 
any  active  or  retired  oAosr  of  tbe  Army,  nmwj, 
or  Air  Force  may  »arvt  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  without  prejudice  to  his  commis- 
sioned stattis. 

Atomic  enern  mfproprimtiona 
(Public  Law  422.  Approved  OeCobar  38. 1948 ) 
Amends  the  Independent  OfBnes  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  1960  removing  the  restriction  re- 
Utlng  to  constoxKtlon  proJecU  of  tbe  Atomlo 
energy  Comndmloo.  Enables  ABC  to  move 
ahead  on  projM«s  usemiry  for  defense  and 
security. 

Alaskan   Railroaa 

(Public  Law  391.     Approved  October  28, 1949) 
Authorizes  survey  for  potential  construc- 
tl<m  of  ttok  to  connect  United  States-Cana- 
dfSD  WUtamof  with  Alaskan  EtaUway. 
Alaska  oommvniostioit  tyatem 
(T>ubUc  Law  4 1 4.     Ap^oved  October  27,  1949 ) 
Authorlaas  the  Secretary  of  Army  to  pro- 
ceed  with   fr-year   bouslzig   and   opsr"*^ 
buUdlags  progrmm  at  stations  of  tbe 

Seetatty  information 
(Passed  Senate  April  11.  1S49.     Pending  In 
Boose  Judiciary) 
Tbe  porpaas  «C  VUm  bll!  Is  to  ptsvcnt  the 
dlaelcaiBe  of  important  informMldB  about 
the   United   States  cooununlcatlon   Intelll- 
genos  activltiea  and  aU  direct  hiformatlon 
about  all  United  atatss  oodm  and  ciphers. 
It  would  strengthen  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1917  and  the  act  of  June  10.  1833,  thereby 
inoreaslng  our  security  iiieamiies. 
KATioHAL  wDsaaucem 
Alaska— Public  workt 
(Public  Law  264.    A«»«>'«4  Aaguat  »4,  1»4«) 
The  purpose  of  tbe  act  Is  to  tosfeer  the 
settlement  of  Alaska  and  Increase  Its  perms- 
nent  population,  stimulate  trade  and  Indus- 
try, encourage  wMnmercial  and  private  In- 
vestment, develop  tts  rasourccs.  and  provide 
fbcUities  for  commonlty  Ills  tbnoogh  a  pro- 
pmm   c^   useful  pohUe   wcettm.     Authorizes 
the  Administrator  et  O— ami  Barviesa  to 
cept  i^jpllcatlone  for  paMte  works  to 
Terrttory   of   Alaska   and    each 
jQUst  Infill^  a  statement  by  the 
of  tbe  Hailtoty  todicatlng  the  need  for  tte 
pn^sei  m  «tfl  as  the  appUeaotlstenaML 
ablUty  to  defray  tbe  cost  of  this  pMBMa  wwth. 

ffMMm  Dam 
(Public  Law  856.    Approved  October  14,  1949) 
Extends  and  reauthoriaes  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  California,  to  Include  the  Folsom 
Dam  «»«*  Bmmr^ob  as  a  part  of  that  project. 

i  by  the  Corps  fl< 
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U  jUiMri  at  Folaoa  Dam  and  RmmrrcU  on 
ibm  ft-"^-^^"  Rlw.  CkUr^  witb  «  ttantf 
Mpaetty    of    appcoilBaAUlr    1. 000.000    «cr*> 

fmt:  MtbortaM  a—l »nn  by  Um  Butmu 

of  mmdamaXkm  at  Mrtatai  tecimiM  aa  By 
Park  and  Camp  CMafes  fW  imgattan  at  Uiida, 
of  a  hjdrodactne  pUat  at  Polaom  Dam  with 
an  Inatalled  capacity  of  130.000  kllowatto.  of 
— »*ii— ■  popM  planta  downstraam.  and  at 
aU  iiiLUMaq  liaiwwIilTm  Unas  troaa  Umm 
pianta  to  kMd  eaiUan.  Folaaai  Dam  and 
llMiiiiili  will  bacoma  an  tnttfral  part  at  tba 
Oantral  VaOay  projact.^  lu  surploa  powar 
revanuM  will  baooma  aTailabte  to  aid  Irrlga- 
Uon  davalofMBBants  In  tbe  Central  Valley  area 
wlUch  could  not  otbarwlaa  go  forward. 

ItaMowU  pmrkmmf 
(Public  Law  M3.  Approved  August  34.  1M9) 
PrOTktaa  aulhart^  f»  aaklnf  a  surrey  of 
tba  propcwrid  MHtartPP*  Btrar  national  park- 
way ao  tbat  lu  faailblltty  may  ba  datawnlned 
by  Confraaa.  Tba  aurrey  would  tfataraalna 
tta«  estant  to  wblcb  portions  of 
bigbwaya  and  roadwaya  eouM  ba  uaad. 
bUltlca  for  ilmlnpmwit  aad 
tn  cooperation  wttb  tba  8Uta  bigbway  de- 
pArtmentB.  and  eatlmatea  of  tba  eoat.  De- 
vakipintftt  at  a  natkmal  parkway  along  tba 
mimtppl  RlTHT  would  proTlda  a  major 
nortb-and-aoutb  route  of  travel. 

Arkmnma  Mirer  compext 
(PubUc   Law   83.     Approved  May   31.   IMO) 

Purpoaas  ot  tbls  ooaqtaet  are:  To  aettla 
od  ranova  catieea  of  future 
an  tha  Statea  at  Colorado 

between   tbe   ctUaana   at    the 

eoiMemlng  tbe  watara  of  tba  Arkan- 
Ma  River,  tbatr  eoatrol.  oonaarvatlon.  and 
iiftlliiinn  Mr  trrif  *****:  aquiubiy  divide 
and  appcrtlMi  batwaaa  tbaae  two  Statea  tbe 
watara  ot  tbe  Arkansas  River  and  tbeir 
utmaatkm  as  wall  as  tba  benefiu  arising 
from  tba  ecsnatnictlon  of  tbe  Jobn  Martin 
Baservolr  project. 

Cotormdo  Bivtr  Basin  compact 
(Public  Law  37.  Approved  AprU  6.  IMO) 
Otvea  PMSsral  mpfKtffi  to  eoopaet  between 
Statea  along  tba  Colorado  Slvar.  aamaly. 
Artpgna.  Ookarado.  New  Mexico.  Utab.  and 
W^odBg.  TlUa  eompaet  provldea  for  tbe 
equitable  division  and  apportionment  of  tbe 
ose  of  the  watara  of  tbe  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem: aatabUetaaa  tba  obUgatlocs  of  each  State 
d  dia  tipper  dtvlakm;  promote  interstate 
ujuileaj.  and  laaaovaa  cauaaa  of  present  and 
future  eoDtrovnalea. 


Pmo«  Rivm  eompaet 
(Public  Law  Bl.     Appvmad  Jvme  9.  IMO) 
Oivee  Pederal  approval  to  eompaet  between 
MMleo  rriattve  to  the  naaa. 
wd  dattvartsa  of  tba  wutar  o( 
tbe  Peooe  River. 

TeUowtfoiM  Miver 

(PubUc  Law  83.    Approved  June  2.  1M8) 

Otvea  aiqjroval  to  tbe  Statee  of  Montana. 

Mortb  Dakota,   and   Wyoming   to   negocute 

and  antsr  into  a  compact  for  division  of  tba 

waters  at  the  TeUawrtana  Btver. 

Porert  /Ire  prof eef  low  eompaet 
(PubUe  Law  130.    Approved  June  3S.  1M0) 
This  compact  ta  to  proaaota  affaetlva  pra- 
ktloa  and  control  of  for  eat  Area  m  tbe 
of  tbe  United  SUtee  and 
tnCHMdabytk 
itad  f oram  tra  ptaaa.  by  tto  I 
>  vt  adaquats  fmat  Ira  H 

of  mutoal  aid  te 
toraet  flraa.  ant*  by  tbe  establiabmaBt  of  a 
itm  adMMf  to  coordlnau  tba  — ?>cea  of 


) 


mii  Mt  will  permit.  In  thoaa  aaaea  where 
Cfumnt  financing  of  the  necessary  rebabillta- 
tlon  work  is  beyond  the  means  o'  the  irriga- 
tion water  uaars.  tbe  deferral  of  payment  to 
tbe  extent 


1. 


PederaJ  raalaasaMoii  protect* 
(TobUcLawlMu    Approved 
▲utbortBsa  Iha  jspajiaBt  of 

projaeta.  to  be  sebeduled  in  aimrrtan—  wttb 
the   repayment  ability  of   tba   water  uama. 


jrissowi  Basin  project 
(Public  Law  337.  Approved  October  10, 1M9) 
Renews  expired  authority  of  Department 
of  Agriculttire  to  develop  18.000  acres  for  irri- 
gation farming  and  settlement  oi  the  Ango- 
stura unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project. 

Strategic  materials 
(Passed  Senate  October  «.  1M9.  Failed  to 
pass  tba  Bouaa  October  17,  1949) 
To  stiznulata  exploration  for  and  conser- 
vation of  strategic  minerals.  Authorizes  the 
eetabllsbment  of  a  Mineral  Conservation 
Board  consisting  of  Secretarlee  of  Treasury, 
Defense,  Commerce,  and  Interior.  Private 
enterprise  would  be  encouraged  to  supply  the 
industrial,  military,  and  naval  requirements 
of  the  United  SUtee. 

Plood  control 

(Passed  Bouse  August  23.  1M9.     Pending  on 

Senate  Calendar) 

Ttiia  major  omnibus  bill  is  a  step  forward 
IB  tba  Important  national  programs  for  de- 
valopsneBt  and  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  and  for  protection  against  the  rav- 
ages of  floodwaters. 

aaoaoAjnzATiOM.  covrsKMnrr  KXPLOToa.  amo 

osrAsncnrrs 

Reorganization  Act  of  1949 

(Public  Law  109.     Approved  June  30,  1M9) 

Autborises  the  President  to  reorganize  the 
executive  dapartmanta  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  foUowtag  purpoaas:  <1)  to  promote 
better  aau«utlon  of  the  laws,  more  effective 
managamant.  and  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  business:  (2)  to  reduce 
expendlttires  and  promote  economy:  (3)  to 
Increase  tba  aOciency  of  the  operations;  (4) 
to  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  agen- 
dae  and  functions  of  the  Oovernment:  (5) 
reduce  tba  ntunber  of  agencies  by  consolidat- 
ing thoaa  having  "^wti^y  functions  under  a 
single  head:  (6)  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
effort. 

Reorganization  plans  ot  1949 

(Plans   3-7,   inclusive,   became   effective 
August  19,  1M9) 

Plan  1 :  To  establish  a  Department  of  Wel- 
fare to  replace  the  Pederal  Security  Agency. 
Rejected  by  Senate  August  18,  1949. 

Plan  2:  Transfers  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  from  Pederal  Security  Agextcy 
to  Department  of  Labor.,    .<,„^.,4..iUi  >uc>^l«uu««  - 

Plan  S:  fuet^ttS^Sk  ^  Poet  Office  De- 
padment  and  alraagthens  the  top-level 
orgac  :xatlon. 

Plan  4:  Transfers  National  Security  Ooun- 
cil  and  National  Security  Resources  Board  to 
tba  Sxacutlva  OSoa  of  tbe  Praaldent. 

Plan  B:  Reorganfa  Poat  OfDce  Depart- 
ment and  makes  the  Chairman  lu  chief 
executive  and  administrative  oOccr. 

Plan  6:  Reorganises  Maritime  Commlaaion 
and  makaa  tba  Cbainnan  its  chief  exectitlve 
and  adrntelatratlTa  oAcer. 

Plan  7:  Transfers  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration from  Pederal  Works  Agency  to  the 
Department  of  Conunerce. 

PUB  •:  Pntflcatton  of  armed  servlcea  al- 
xaady  aeooakpUahad  by  anactaient  of  Public 
Law  318. 

Federal  Prxtperty  and  Admtnistrattve  Services 
Act  of  1949 

(Public  Law  152.  Approved  June  30.  1940) 
■MaMMiaa  a  Oenaral  Sarvleea  Admlnlstra- 
tlOB  «•  iselude  Bureau  of  Fsdaral  Supply  of 
TVaMtiry  Department.  National  Arcbivea. 
yadaral  Works  Agency.  War  Aawta  Admlnla- 
tration.  and  certalB  aontract  settlement 
functions  of  tba  Tisaauiy  Department.  B  li 
felt  that  tbe  provlilOBa  in  this  legislation  fat 


txnlform  policlee  and  methods  of  procure- 
ment, supply,  and  related  functions  will  bring 
about  a  great  savings  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  among  executive  agenciea 
for  similar  articles  in  the  same  markets,  un- 
necessary pvjrchasing  and  lack  of  quantity 
purchases.  This  act  la  another  step  toward 
a  more  economical  and  a  more  efficient  gov- 
ernmental service. 

Development  program  in  the  Post  Office 
Department 

(Public  Law  331.  Approved  August  18.  1M9) 
TO  Improve  existing  equipment,  supplies, 
methods,  procedures,  and  devices  used  in  the 
poatal  service  and  to  become  familiar  with 
new  types  of  equipment  and  generally  im- 
prove the  service  In  order  that  the  business 
of  the  Department  may  be  more  efficiently 
operated. 

Poatal  emplogees'  pay  increase 
(Public  Law  428  Approved  October  28. 
1M9) 
To  provide  additional  benefits  for  certain 
postmasters,  officers,  and  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service  concerning  annual  and 
sick  leave,  longevity  pay,  and  prc«notion. 

Government  employees'  travel  alloxcance 
(Public  Law  92.     Approved  June  9.  1M9) 
Increases  the  per  diem  from  a  maximum 
of   •«   to  89   per   day   for   Government   em- 
ployees  traveling  on   official   business  awa|r 
from  their  designated  poets  of  duty. 

Presidential  pay  increase 
(Public  Law  2.     Approved  January  19,  1940) 
Increases   rates   of   compensation   of   tba 
President.   Vice   President,  and   the  Spealter 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Goremmenf  employees'  pay  inequities 
(PubUc  Law  180.  Approved  July  8,  1948) 
To  correct  inequities  in  the  pay  of  certain 
officers  and  employeee  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
ernment and  of  tbe  govenunent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

Goremmenf  agencies 

(Public    Law    350.    Approved    October     15, 
1940) 
To  increase  rates  of  compensation  of  the 
haada  and  assistant  heads  of  executive  de- 
partBiants  and   independent  agencies. 

GoFcmmcnf    rmpjoyeea    Claast/tcafion    Act 

(Public    Law    439.     Approved    October    28, 
1949) 

Revises  the  Classification  Act  and  increasea 
the  pay  of  classified  employees. 

Compensation  benefits 
(Public  Law  357.  Approved  October  14.  1940) 
Liberaliaas  oompensation  benefits  to  Gov- 
ernment employeee  injiired  or  killed  in  line 
of  duty.  Extends  coverage  to  civilian  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Addirtonal  judges 
(Public  Law  205.    Approved  August  3,  1949) 
Creates    27    new    Pederal    Judgeahlps    to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Maritime  Commission 
(Public  Law  147.     Approved  June  20,  1M9) 
■xtaadi  authority  of  United  Statee  Mari- 
time OoBUBlasion  to  sell,  charter,  and  oper- 
ate veaaels  to  June  30,  19tO. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
(Public  Law  149.  Approved  June  30.  1M9) 
Provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Pederal 
aorpcratlon  with  broad  powers  designed  to 
aaaouraga  the  inbaMtaBU  of  the  lalands  to 
develop  an  economy  tbat  would  enable  them 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Kxecuttve  Mmiutttm 

(Public  Law  40.     Approved  AprU  14.  1M9) 

IktaNlihw  a  onmmlaalnn  to  ba  known  aa 

tba  Oommlaslon  on  BaBOvatlon  of  tbe  Bxecu- 

tlva  Manaion.     It  wUl  be  tbe  duty  of  tba 
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Commlaeion  to  supervise  and  approve  all 
oonatructlon  plans  and  work  necessary  for 
remedying  the  unsale  conditions  in  the  Kx- 
ecutlve  MansloD.  it 

KXaKlBCH  AXD  ESUCATIOM 

Schools — Atd 

(Public  Law  306.     Approved  September  10. 

1949) 

Continues  f«»  1  year  Federal  aid  to  local 
school  agencies  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance or  school  facilities  for  children  re- 
siding on  Federal  reservalions  or  other  fed- 
erally owned  property,  or  Uvtng  In  districts 
overb\irdened  financially  by  wartime  school 
enrcllments. 


( 


School  Construction  Act 
Senate  October  17.  1949.  Referred 
to  Bovse  Labor  Committee) 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  bill  author- 
izes an  appropriation  to  assist  the  several 
States  to  Inventory  existing  school  facilities, 
to  survey  the  need  for  the  construction  of 
additional  facilities  In  relation  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  school  population,  to  develop 
SUte  plans  for  school  construction  programs 
and  to  study  the  adequacy  of  State  and  local 
resources  avaUable  to  meet  school  require- 
ments. Also  provides  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  m  building  schools  In  overburdened 
areas  and,  untU  funds  are  appropriated,  the 
RFC  Is  autbortaed  to  advance  fxinds  to  carry 
out  tbe  progxBiii> 

Federal  aid  to  education 
(Paseed  Senate  May  5.   1949.     Pending   In 
Bouse  Labor  Committee) 
As  Daesed  by  the  Sanate.  thU  bUl  author- 
laee  sjTannual  approprlatian  of  »300.000.000 
for  aid  to  the  States  In  meeting  the  present 
crlsU  in  education.    The  blU  contains  three 
fundamental   principles   which   proved   sat- 
isfactory  to   an   overwhelming    majority  OC 
tbe  Senate.    These  principles  are:   (1)  pree- 
•rvatlon  of  State  and  local  control— admin- 
istration of  scbool  sfrtems  is  left  completely 
In  the  hands  of  orf«nl«iti<mal  units  within 
the  States:    (2)    the   principle   of   equaliza- 
tion—the purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  provide. 
through   Federal  funds,   vital   assistance   to 
ttaoee  school  systems  which  are  in  greatest 
ncad    of    such    assistance.      Allotments    to 
States   are    variable,   from   »5   per   child   to 
♦25  or  more  per  child  depending  upon  the 
financial  abUlty  of  the  State  concerned;   (3) 
maintaining  reasonable  levels  of  State  and 
local  efforts— It  is  believed  that  Federal  funds 
tor  the  support  of  Federal  educaUon  should 
not  be  used  to  replace  State  efforts  to  sup- 
port public  schools.     Under  the  bUl.  States 
knj  not  eligible  to  receive  Federal  beneflu 
unless  they  are  expending  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  the  income  for  public,  elementary, 
and  secondary  education. 

National  Science  Foundation 
(Passed  Senate  March  18,  1949.  House  com- 
panion biU  pending  in  Rules) 
As  paased  by  the  Senate,  this  bill  author- 
laea  the  establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation-  Hearings  eonducted  by  the 
Congress  revealed  a  shortage  of  skilled  scien- 
tists The  imperative  need  for  greaUy  In- 
etwtslng  our  actlvlUes  In  basic  research  was 
nOMtsdly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Committee  which  considered  this  bUl. 
The  measure  approved  by  the  Senate  is  de- 
aianed  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  the 
P^ent  m  1947  when  he  vetoed  a  National 
Science  Fc»undaUon  biU  passed  by  the 
ngbtieth  Oongress. 

aocxAi.  sscoBirr 
Old-^e  9nd  tmrwlwcn  tm$nrmnce 
(Passed  Holae  October  5.  1949.    Pending  In 
Sniate  Finance  Committee) 
As  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill  provides 
an  average  increase  of  70  percent  to  present 
lariea;    a    new    formula    allowing    aU 
to  receive  additional  funds  foe  old- 


age  assistance:  a  new  category  to  cover 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  persons  re- 
gardless of  age:  a  irage  credit  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II  of  $160  per  month  for  time 
spent  in  military  service;  and  an  Increment 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  few  each  year  of 
coverage.  Also  extends  coverage  to  about 
11  million  people  not  now  covered. 

TAXATION 

District  of  Columbia  Soles  Tax  Act 
(Public   Law  76.     Approved  May   27.   1949) 
Provides  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  levying  a  tax  on  gross 
Bales  and  Increasing  rates  on  various  existing 

taxes. 

Cigarette  tax 

(Public  Law  363.  Approved  October  19.  1949) 
This  act  is  designed  to  assist  States  In  col- 
lecting sales  and  use  taxes  on  cigarettes,  and 
to  prevent  avoidance  of  such  taxes  the  tobac- 
co tax  administrator,  in  the  State  into  which 
the  shipment  is  made,  must  be  furnished 
necessary  data  upon  which  to  base  assess- 
ment and  coUection  of  the  State  cigarette 

tax. 

Gift  importation — Servicemen 

(Public  Law  241.  Approved  Augtist  17.  1949) 
Extends  for  2  years  the  existing  privilege 
of  free  importation  of  gifts  from  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
duty  abroad. 

Time  extension— Poicen  of  appointment 
(Public  Law  137.    Approved  June  28.  1949) 
Bztends  to  Jiily  1.  1950.  the  period  for  tax- 
free  release  of  powers  of  appotntment  created 
on  or  before  October  21.  1942;  extends  to  June 
30,  1950,  the  period  of  time  within  which 
persons  may  serve  In  certain  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  without,  after  sep- 
aration from  the  service,  being  proh'iblted 
from  acting  as  coansri.  afsnt,  or  attorney  for 
prosecuting  claims  against  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  having  so  served.    Provides  that 
certain  disqualifications  applicable  to  per- 
sons prosecuting  claims  against  the  United 
States  under  existing  provisions  of  law  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  retired  officers,  not  on 
active  duty,  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States;  except  that  such  a  retired  officer  may 
not.    within    2    years    after    his    retirement, 
prosecute  or  assist  in  prosecuting  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  involving  the  de- 
partment in  the  service  of  which  he  holds  a 
retired  statxis,  or  involving  any  subject  mat- 
ter with  which  he  was  directly  connected 
while  on  active  duty. 

Free  importation — Foreign  armed  fames 
(Public  Law  271.  Approved  August  27.  1949) 
Extends  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
any  foreign  coimtry  on  duty  In  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  or  possessions,  exemp- 
tion from  duties  and  internal-revenue  taxes 
Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  the  importa- 
tion or  withdrawal  of  articles,  for  the  official 
xise  of  a  memoer  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  for  his  personal  use  or 
any  member  of  his  Immediately  family :  Pro- 
vided, reciprocal  treatment  Is  accorded. 

Malt  liquor  tax 
(Public  Law  261.  Approved  August  2a,  1949) 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  addiUonal  means,  including 
stamp  machines,  for  payment  of  tax  on  fer- 
mented malt  liquors;  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  brewery  bottling  house  on  brew- 
ery premises. 

Tax  lav  revisions 
(Public  Law  378.  Approved  October  25.  1948) 
Amends  certain  provisions  of  the  Intwnal 
Revenue  Code  Including  secUons  on  farmers* 
return,  foreign  tax  credit,  charitable  deduc- 
tions by  corporations,  transfer  of  stocks  be- 
tween corporationa  and  nominee,  employee 
annuity  contracts,  and  relinquishment  of 
powers  in  case  at  reciprocal  trusts. 
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Benefits  for  Reserves 
(Public  Law  108  Approved  June  20,  1949) 
Provides  benefits  for  members  of  the  Re- 
serve component^  of  the  cirmed  forces  who 
suffer  disability  ot  death  from  injuries  In- 
curred while  engaged  in  actl%-e-duty  train- 
ing toe  polods  of  less  than  30  days  or  whUc 
engaged  in  inactive-duty  training. 

Disabled  referans 
(Public  Law  194.  Approved  August  1,  1949) 
Removes  a  discriminatory  limitation  af- 
fecting the  pension,  compensation,  cb-  re- 
tirement pay.  a-lthheld  for  an  incompetent 
veteran,  without  dependents,  during  hos- 
pitalization or  institutional  care.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act,  a  single  veteran  who 
regained  his  competency  was  not  allowed  to 
receive  any  amounts  over  »500  which  wa^ 
withheld  during  his  period  of  incompetency. 
This  act  removes  this  limitation  by  provid- 
ing that  if  a  veteran  is  still  declared  compe- 
tent 9  months  after  his  release,  all  benefits 
due  him  and  withheld  for  him  during  hla 
taospAtallsatlon  or  institutional  care  will  be 
paid  totdm. 

Disabled  veterans— Housing 
(Public   Law  286.     Approved   September   7, 
1949) 
Removes  an  existing  Inequality  by  author- 
izing the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affaire 
to  assist  any  person  who  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  entitled  to  compensation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  regulation  for  permanent 
and   Vital   service-connected   dlaabUlt;  due 
to  the  loes.  or  loss  of  use,  by  reason  of  ampu- 
tation, ankylosis,  or  paralysU  of  botto  lowsr 
extremities,  such  as  to  preclude  looomoiloA 
without  the  aid  of  braces,  crutches,  canea^ 
or  a  wheel  chair.  In  acquiring  a  suitable  hous- 
ing unit   with   special   fixtures  or  movabJj 
faculties  made  neceeeary  by  tlie  native  <* 
the  veteran  B  dleaMUty.  and  necessary  land 
therefor.    This  act  extends  this  asetoUnee  to 
certain  groups  of  veterans  with  serious  serv- 
ice-oonnected  disabUltles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities who   have    a   particular   need    for 
speclaUy  edapted  hooatng  but  who  were  not 
eligible  for  such  aself  nre  under  the  forme* 
law  because  It  was  confined  to  certain  vet- 
erans whoee  paralysis  resulted  from  service- 
connected  spinal  cord  disease  or  Injtiry. 

Veterans'  pensions 
(PubUc  Law  195.  Approved  August  1.  194») 
Authorizes  retroactive  awards  of  compen- 
,,^f^yn^  peiMlon,  or  Increases  of  either,  for 
tbo&i  peieons  now  on  the  rolls  who  were 
prevented  frrm  filing  their  claims  at  an 
earlier  date  becaxise  of  capture.  Interment, 
or  other  enemy  action  during  the  World  War 
IL  This  act  applies  to  all  veterans,  widows, 
and  dependents.  Provides  for  the  award  to 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  oe  effective  as  of  the 
date  the  award  would  have  been  effective  had 
claim  been  filed  on  the  date  of  death,  dis- 
charge, or  the  occurrence  of  age  or  any  dis- 
ability or  Increased  disability. 

Disability  compensation 
(Public  Law  339.    Approved  October  10,  1949) 
Increases  from  75  percent  to  100  percent 
the  rates  of  payment  for  World  War  I  pre- 
sumptive service-connected   eases;    provides 
minlmvon  ratings  for  service-connected  ar- 
rested   tuberculosis;    increases    certain    dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  rates:  Uber- 
aUass  the  requlrem«its  for  dependency  al- 
lowances;  and  redefines  the  terms  "Une  at 
dtity-  and  -wlllfiJl  misconduct." 
Readjustment  benefits 
(Public  Law  43.     Approved  AprU   15,   1949) 
Authorizes  an  additional  appropriation  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "luadjaet 
ment  benefits"  In  the  amount  of  9591 JO^ 
000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended. 
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There  betns  do  objection,  the  telegram 
to  be  iMrlnted  In  the  Rxcou. 
M  followt: 


I 


CUBUfii'f 

(Tu&iie  LMT  aM.    AppTOMtfOBtotaraS.  1M«) 
pitfinci—  (or  tzMteltettoB  at  i  eartllOB  tn 

H 

AuglHt  B.  I»a0. 
ittEK'  Affmlts 

ProvldM  cducaUoiMa  beneflu  to 
wlko  tnllrt^  btf  or*  OctoiMr  C.  IMft. 


Cam- 

rvtcntion    prefcrcno* 
tn    re- 
em- 
Tb* 

pereent. 


Um 


■i 


:!■ 


1-  poHey 
for  nn- 

tMSl« 

H  Anally  raquirw 


MtabUiitad  nlgbt  law  idioala  and  day  law 


L«fteraliaa<kni  o/  penskmt 
June   1.   1M0. 


tlT«  approach  reAeeli  ttw 
ide  who  have  b«en 

alttmaUvw. 


I 


IXTSNSION  OF  REMARn 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

T*  or  TBX  UMITID  aTAI 

.  October  If  <I«9iflctlve  tfoy  0/ 
Monday,  October  17).  194$ 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  adc 
qniitiniif  eooMnt  to  hftve  prtatad  In 
tbe  Bactmm  th«  text  of  a  tiliifnw  vtafch 
I  raeiif«d  from  Mr.  Oeorg*  J.  Buffer. 


B%iiaim§: 


and  [nufMiinnal  imd  ta  Chl- 
Loa  »r«»lM  San  rranclMO.  Pboants. 
McfW  Ortoana.  aikA  AtUnta. 
tt  was  oaanlafeoaB  opla>nn  oC 
and  !■  rtf  — iiwl  laadan  (bat 
bf  Um  OMi^Mi  to  vota  lafftaU- 
w_aB  -V  ___MS  Bjr  •••■•ttBH  Hna»Bian~v<.iay" 
tae-Boliliiaaa-PatBian  lawa  wlU  raault  tn  Um 
complete  destrxKtloa  at  lB*li>endent  bual- 
BMa  and  our  frec-enterprtee  •yaUin.  Becant 
aMMons  of  the  United  Spates  coxirta  baaing 
polBt  Slaaterd  OU  at  Cattfamla.  Indiana,  all 
to  tba   twataettOB  of   independent 


witb 


any 


tbe 

b' 


It  boatneaa  "all-oot  en- 

The  national 

Bualneaa.  having 

tiMllvkSsal  membership   of   any 

ta  tha  Hatfcn.  Inalat 

kapt  bf  an 

^ foa  to  iw 

^  on  tiM  Aoor  of  tiie  8eaat«  today  ao  that 
BO  MttoB  WlU  ba  tafeMB  by  tlia  SenaU.  One. 
to  waaken  antltmat  laws:  two.  to  deatroy 
Independent  builiMM  <tf  tbla  Nation.  Thank 
yotL 

F«M     Ptwttitnt.    WmtiomMl     redtrmtUm 
Im4tpendrnt  BuMtnem.  Inc. 


Qvaker  Pu^Uet  SngfesU  Sohrtien  for 


KZTVNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


IS  TSK  HOCSS  or  BKPMiaUrTATIVB 
Momdat.  October  17.  1949 

Mr.  BIEMILLER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Prieods  Service.  Committee, 
widely  and  favorably  known  for  Its  hu- 
manitartan  work,  has  recently  published 
a  iMJBphiet  fntitif^  "The  Problem  of 
U^MOjOOO  German  Refugees  in  Today's 
Germany."  This  pamphlet  Is  written  by 
Betty  Barton  who  has  been  aiaociaied 
with  UNRRA.  tha  AoMrlean  Friends 
Service  Committee,  and  Cralog  In  relief 
work  m  Germany. 

The  pamphlet  Is  an  mt«restlng  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  refugees,  their 
dtilrUmtlon  In  Germany,  the  economic 
and  social  problems  created  by  their 
presence  in  Germany,  and  some  siig- 
fated  solutions  to  those  problems.  The 
pamphlet  can  be  obtained  from  the 
AmnVn  Rrfends  SerHee  Ooaunlttee.  30 
South  Twelfth  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  insertlnf  the  full  text  of  the  last 
chapter  enUtled  "What  Are  the  Pooi- 
bUities  for  German  Refugees": 


Oa. 


1»ai_ ,_- 

dtAeulttes  of  tiMa*  ia.000,000  r^ugaaa  art  too 
eonplleatad  for  atapla  aolxitlan. 

Keanly  awara  at  tha  "eoM 
Saat  and  Weat,  SMOty  at  tfee 
ttat  a  PMl  wa*  aUnt 
to 

tag  eaoaad  by  tba      . 

ot  ibia  as  a  wsy  out.    Tbla  naga* 


Ir  of  tha 
with  no  I 


■afSoaATioiv 

imigratloik  from  Oermany  la  widely  dla- 
euaacd— by  tha  nffaw.  by  Indlgcncua 
Ovmana.  and  by  aaaoy  grOopa  who  wtab  to 
balp.  At  beat  It  can  ba  the  aolutl<»  for  only 
a  few  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  per- 
sona. The  IBO  cxperlance  with  dL-nlaced 
pcfaoBB  kaa  ahown  the  oompllcatlona  and 
lliiimtfci—  of  largc-acale  reaattlaoaant  plana. 

Tha  U  S.  8.  B.  haa  propoaad  one  type  of 
tmlgratk»  by  aaklng  CwchoaloTakla  to  ac- 
cept tha  return  of  800,000  Sudetena  from  the 
RuMlAB  aoae.    Suefa  a  mova  would  rellere 

would  proTida  Owcti  ta<— tt<aa  wHfc  wrftty 
needed  manpowar.    Saaataally  fotto  a  n\tm- 
ber  of  the  rcfugeea  may  be  Inrlted  to  return 
to  their  fonnar  communltlea.    Thla  la  par- 
tlctUarly    true   far   thoae   from   the   eastern 
provloaWk  evan  If  tha  flnal  boundary  deter- 
j^i^^tiMwxm  favor  Poland.    The  total  number 
InvolTed.  however,  would  not  be  sufDclcnt  to 
alter  the  over-all  problem. 
ASsunLanoN 
Under  pieaent  ctrcumatances  the  only  prac- 
tical  adutton   at  the   problem   of   German 
rtfugeaa  appaara  to  be  their  abaorptlon  by 
the   German    population.     In    western    Ger- 
many the  legislatlTe  gronndwork  Is  laid  for 
thla  eventuality.     From  an  aaaaaaalc  atand- 
polnt  It  la  poaalhle.  If  IncrMMd  tnd\utrlal 
produetka  la  permitted.    Germany  can  pro- 
duca  00  paroaot  of  the  food  necaaaary  for  its 
preaent  population.     Forty  percent  must  be 
imported.    The  exporting  of  indtoKrial  prod- 
ucts could  make  thla  trade  exchanga  ponfble. 
Given   such  foreign   trade,   Oermany  can 
absorb  the  refugee  workers,  even  the  marginal 
ones.  Into  her  labor  market.    The  primary 
requisite  for  such  employment  staUllaatkm 
Is  the  redistribution  of  refxigee  labor.     To 
match  the  available  akUU  o«  the   refusreea 
with   Job  openings  a  national   employment 
■ei  ilea  la  needed. 

Social  abaofptlon  can  be  expected  to  follow 
Individual  economic  security.  The  attitude 
of  ostracism  and  bitterness  In  acme  com- 
munities has  been  largely  due  to  the  competi- 
tion of  these  atrangers  with  the  old-timers 
for  food,  shoes,  textiles  and  housing.  There 
has  been  far  too  little  of  any  commodity  to  go 
aroimd.  Following  the  currency  reform 
there  haa  been  an  upswing  in  the  avallaMltty 
of  consumer  goods  but  the  quantities  on 
hand  are  still  far  below  the  demand.  Housing 
la  the  moat  serious  shortage.  Time  and 
materials  and  a  large-acale  buUdlng  program 
win  be  necaaaary  to  aHevlate  this  basic  hu- 
man need.  Given  thaae.  It  Is  still  eatlmated 
that  It  win  be  two  generations  before  the 
average  Individual  can  have  a  room  of  hla 
own.  Thla  factor  wm  delay  the  completion 
of  aoclal  absorption  for  many  yaara. 

coMMUwrrt   aaapowaianjTT 

Given  aaalmllatlon  by  Oermany  as  the 
practical  aohitlon  for  tha  problem  of  thaaa 
ref  ugaaa,  dtan^aa  In  atatle  ec»uSttlona  of  tha 
present  must  be  Introduced  on  many  levels. 
On  tba  local  or  oommtinlty  level  there  mtiat 
be  a  siHBfa  of  attitude  toward  tha  uawoom- 
•ra.  To  aaoompllrti  this  an  adueattonal 
gram  la  nacsMwy  to  provtda  an 
faig  o<  tba  baekgnMod  of  tha  lafOfMi  and  of 
the  proMama  wttl^  tbay  face.  Indivldwals 
and  groups  In  each  commtinlty  must  take  the 
tnltlatlva  for  the  development  of  such  activi- 
ties as  will  further  the  Integration  of  tha 
refugeaa.  Woman's  autaa.  aehoQla.  churches 
and  aooUl  acanclaa  must  laad  tha  way.  Tha 
attitude  of  nalghhnrllnwi  In  all  iu  aapaets 
muat  supplant  that  of  suspicion. 

Among  tha  vast  number  of  unaaalmllated 

there  muat  ba  a  raortca- 

of  thoi^lM.    Tha  lathargy  and  hopa- 

I  Into  which  so  many  hava  f  aUan  must 

ba  aopplaittad  with  a  aaw  omioolL    They 

muat  ba  helped  to  laUcuiuiah  *«hbb  of  a 
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wtum  to  the  past.  Only  by  facing  the  real- 
ttiM  of  their  present  sltiiatlon.  as  they  must 
begin  to  realize,  can  they  contribute  toward 
a  better  futvire  for  themselvea  and  their  fam- 
Ules.  There  mu»t  be  a  rebirth  of  Individual 
InltUtlve  and  •  wlUin^oees  to  participate  as 
members  of  a  community.  Lesdetahip  for 
such  reorlenutlon  ahould  com*  primarily 
from  the  refugees  tbMi^lvee.  but  It  can  be 
■UmoUted  and  awlirt^  by  local  community 
and  by  national  and  foreign  agendea. 


COVXKmCKMTAI.    HSPONSIBnjTT 

German  governmental  authorities 
gmA  credit  for  the  responsibility  which  they 
l^M  a^uvimed  In  the  iidmlnlstratlon  of  refu- 
gee matter!  ilnce  the  end  of  the  war.  Their 
task  has  been  surroxinded  by  Insurmountable 
dlfflc\iltlea.  But  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  a  gradual  In- 
creue  In  the  availabUity  of  consumer  goods 
will  p'^'f*  tbelr  task  an  easier  one.  In  the 
llillMillate  futiire  the  municipal  authorities 
nuMk  Ottry  out  the  practical  application  of 
the  refugee  blU  of  rights  in  every  community. 
Governmental  means  must  be  developed  lor 
the  coordination  of  activities  regarding  em- 
ployment, housing  and  educational  facUitlea 
for  refugee*,  both  on  an  Intercommunity 
basis  within  the  land  and  on  an  Interstate 
one  among  the  various  laender. 

AIXIH)  OCCXTPATIOH  AUTHORTmS  :    THTa 
USPONSTBIUTT 

The    Allied    occupation    authorities    have 
■tated  repeatedly  that  the  volksdeutsche  and 
relchsdeutsche  refugees  are  a  German  prob- 
lem.    By  occupational  policy  they  have  made 
It  impossible  for  the  German  authorities  to 
administer  this  in  a  practical  manner  beyond 
the  local  commtinitles.     The  valueless  reichs- 
mark  was  also  a  German  problem,  but  the 
occupation  authorities  Instigated  and   gave 
financial  backing  to  currency  reform.     The 
same  acceptance  of  responslbUlty  Is  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  the  refugees,  a  problem 
frequently  cited  as  the  most  pressing  In  Ger- 
many today.     It  would  appear  that  the  Allied 
military  governments  must  come  to  recog- 
nlae  that  money  reform,  educational  reform 
and  political  reform  can  be  no  more  than 
partly  effective  while  the  unmet  problem  of 
12  COO .000  refugees  burdens  Germany. 

Unfortunatelv.  the  Pour-Power  Allied  Ckjn- 
trol  CouncU  in  Berlin  Is  not  currently  capable 
of  approaching  the  refugee  problem  on  an 
Ell-Germany    basis.     UntU    East-West    rela- 
tionships have  been  clarified,   this  problem 
as  well  as  others  affecting  all  Germany  must 
bs  bandied  on  the  basis  of  a  divided  Germany. 
Bght  of  the  12  mUlion  refugees  are  now  In 
western  Germany.    The  western  occupation 
authorities  have  made  a  beginning  In  unified 
action  with  the  establishment  early  in  1948 
o«  a  Tripartite  Commission  on  refugee  prob- 
lans.    The  Commission  recommended  that 
300  000  refugees  be  moved  from  Schleswlg- 
HoLsteln   (British  zone)    and  Bavaria   (U.  S. 
■one)    into  the  French  zone.     French  zone 
authorities  stressed  that  only  thoee  refugees 
s's\ired  of  employment  should  be  authorized 
Icr    removal    Ipso    facto.     They    also    urged 
t^at  there  be  an  employment  drive  with  the 
aim  cf  finding  worti  contracts  for  as  many 
refugees  as  possible. 

It  Is  hoped  that  further  steps  can  be  taken 
to  level  off  the  uneven  distribution.  A  cen- 
tralized labor  indei,  large-scale  housing  proj- 
ects, and  a  work  proftain  for  the  employment 
of  isfiMcas  in  rural  areas  are  additional  pro- 
grams which  could  be  Initiated  under  Trlpar- 
tit«  Commi«lMi  atvpices.  ECA  counterpart 
fund*  might  be  drawn  upon  to  finance  such 
programs. 

The  mlUtary  governments  of  western  oer- 
Bany  are  ta»  agencies  for  carrying  out  the 
peUcies  of  tbelr  respective  governments. 
Their  majcr  poUelM  are  determined  In  Paris. 
London,  and  Washington.  The  funds  to  im- 
plement t^sse  poUclea  W*  awropriated  In 
Paris.  London,  and  WaafaUlgMn.  Therefore, 
occupational  policy  as  to  German  refugees 


In  trlaonla  U  the  responsibility  of  the  clt'.- 
zens  of  the  democraclee  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

bomb:  nrrauvATioicAL  acnoai 
ResponslbUlty  toward  constructive  sdu- 
tlona  for  the  refugees  In  Germany  U  broader 
than  the  local  community,  the  German 
Laender.  and  the  occupation  powers.  It  Is 
an  International  problem.  As  has  been 
pointed  out.  the  Governments  of  Yugoslavia, 
Oechoslovakla,  Hungary.  Rumania,  Austria. 
the  U.  8.  S.  R.,  Poland.  Denmark,  the  Neth- 
erlands. France.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  have  aU  been  Involved  In  the 
development  of  the  problem.  These  nations, 
plus  aU  nations  which  have  agreed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  have  an  obligation  toward  the  Ger- 
man refugees.  The  problem,  therefore,  be- 
comes one  for  the  United  Nations,  the  organ- 
ization which  these  nations  have  established 
for  action  on  international  problems. 

The  United  Nations  has  established  the 
precedent  for  lU  responsibility  for  refugees 
by  creating  the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization for  the  care  of  displaced  persons. 
More  recenUy  it  has  set  up  the  United  Na- 
tions program  tar  Palestine  refugees.  Nu- 
merically, the  problem  of  German  refugees 
far  exceeds  either  of  these  groups.  Histori- 
cally, It  Is  International  in  causation.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  United  Nations  wiU 
develop  an  organlaatlon  within  Its  framework 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  German 
refugee. 

TBS  SOU!  or  rOKtIGK  VOLTTHTAar  MIKHCUa 

There  Is  a  large  place  for  the  foreign  T<d- 
untary  agencies  in  connection  with  the  prot>- 
lem  of  the  German  refugees.  Such  welfare 
agencies  are  needed  to  supplement  the  effcM^ 
of  the  private  and  governmental  German 
agencies,  and  to  work  with  a  United  Nations 
organization.  If  one  should  be  created.  To  be 
most  effective,  the  work  of  foreign  organiza- 
tions In  Germany  must  be  coordinated  In  an 
Interagency  body;  and  the  foreign  personnel 
must  work  in  close  cooperation,  at  all  levels, 
with  the  German  private  agencies  and  the 
German  administration. 

The  need  for  material  supplies— for  soap, 
textUes.  food,  and  shoes — Is  still  great,  pai- 
tlcularly  In  the  static  camps.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, such  supplies  should  be  given  on  a 
self-help  basis.  SpeclflcaUy.  textiles  can  be 
given  to  refugee  camp  sewing  rooms.  Seeds 
can  be  given  for  garden  projects.  Leather 
and  shoe-repair  eqiilpment  can  be  provided 
Instead  of  the  finished  pair  of  shoes.  In 
addition  to  extending  the  agency's  resources, 
this  method  has  the  concrete  value  cf  help- 
ing the  recipients  to  Improve  their  condition 
by  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  It  leads  to 
the  organization  of  group  efforts  and  to  an 
oportunlty  for  community  participation  In 
constructive  projects. 

Carefiilly  selected  foreign-agency  personnel 
has  a  great  opportunity  to  offer  services  of  a 
recreational,  educational,  and  cultural  nature 
to  refugee  communities.  Play  centers,  youth 
groups,  hobby  clubs,  Ubraries,  forums,  and 
concerts  are  needed  to  give  color  to  a  life 
which  has  become  pathetlcaUy  drab.  Once 
again,  the  function  of  the  agency  is  to  stimu- 
late sucb  gnmp  activity  and  to  make  possible 
the  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

The  function  which  the  foreign  voltintary 
agency  can  perform  better  than  any  other 
body  ts  the  Important  one  of  spreading  in- 
terpretation and  an  awareness  among  Indl- 
vlduals.  group*,  and  private  Mad 
mental  agencies  of  the  problem  of 

Finally.  It  Is  through  such  forslgB  ww- 
tary  agencies  that  individual*  in  Great  Brtt- 
ain,  aswlKU  Switzerland.  France,  Holland. 
Nonnqr.  DaaBiark,  and  America  can 
their  personal  concern  for  tta 
misery,  the  poverty,  and  the  tmaOr 
tlon  which  has  overtaken  12,000,000  human 
beings — men,  women,  and  children. 


The  Future  of  Our  Displaced  Pertons 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  FIJI  HaTLVAMlA 

»  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  address 
delegates  to  the  Eastern  Regional  Reset- 
tlement Conference  at  Philadelphia.  The 
delegates  at  that  conference  were  public 
officials  of  a  number  of  Eastern  States 
and  also  present  were  representatives  of 
the  great  voluntary  agencies  which  have 
done  so  much  to  make  possible  whatever 
success  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  un- 
der our  f»-visting  and  unfair  displaced 
persons  law. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  the  address  which 
I  made  on  this  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed,  as  follows : 

In  meeting  with  you  today.  I  wish  we 
might  have  been  able  to  celebrate  a  new, 
a  dignified,  and  a  decent  displaced  persone 
law.  But  we  haven't  got  a  new  DP  law,  yet. 
However.  If  I  leave  no  other  thought  with 
you  I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I  re- 
gard the  action  In  the  Senate  10  days  ago— 
when  It  sent  the  House  version  of  the  DP 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Oonmtt- 
tee— as  an  action  which  is  merely  a  set-back, 
and  not  In  any  permanent  sense,  a  defeat. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  If  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  anxiously  boped  the  Sen- 
ate would  give  us  a  new  DP  Uw  at  thte  time 
were  to  view  the  recommittal  vote  of  36  to  30 
as  an  indication  that  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate disapproved  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
torted and  inadequate  law  we  now  have  on 
the  boc*s. 

It  woxild  be  a  tragic  mistake— and  I  am 
utteriy  siiicere  about  this— for  the  cAdals  of 
government,  for  the  officials  of  the  IRO. 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced 
persons,  and  for  the  mUllons  affiliated  with 
the  great  voluntary  agencies  to  relax  their 
efforto  for  a  moment  because  they  believed 
nothing  further  wUl  be  done  to  give  us  a 
lust,  workable,  and  adequate  DP  law.  It 
would  be  a  Iraglc  mistake—because  were 
going  to  get  a  good  law,  and  get  it  before 
many  more  months  have  passed. 

In  all  frankness.  I  do  not  fear  there  will 
be  an  relaxing  of  these  efforts.  The  fine 
idealism,  the  human  decency,  and  the  whole- 
hearted efforts  which  have  motivated  all 
those  who  have  made  possible  the  great 
achievements  we've  seen  In  the  past  year — 
under  the  present  grossly  unfair  and  grossly 
diflcult  law — serve  to  refute  any  fears  of  a 
let-down  on  their  part,  or  of  an  admission 
by  them  of  any  defeat. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  don't  intend  to  dls- 
evm  what  1  know  about  the  details  of  the 
dlsplaced-pomos  program.  The  knowledge 
I  have— and  I  feel  I  have  l**'^**^  »  9Pod 
bit  about  the  details  oC  the  yiugiiD-<efe- 
aad-band  knowledge  that  I  ta*«e  acquhed 
VtUTH^  MMMtlM*  letters  on  the  subject. 
through  iiyiiiMinn  with  many  peopU  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  proWem,  through 
poring  over  many  pieces  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, and— this  has  been  extremely  Im- 
portant to  ma    ilmwuli  thv  splendid 

Ihawl 
ers  tmA  tiMir  mM  at  the 
r  imnriMirr     I  rssAlze  that  for 
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a  paanf  food  bUl.    Troe.  tha 

not  go  aa  far  aa  tta  bfli  1  la*roduead  en  *»- 
wry  S.  IMS  for  myaeU  and  Senator  Uc- 
w.»i»  of  QMiaamnit  and  It  did  not  go  as 
tm  w  i"!^  aaCh  m  tka  MeCk^th-McelT.  and 
lyotMra.  B«t.aaaanttally.  thaHouaabai 
a  goSi  ooa.  aadwaaabltatipAtba 
right  diraeth». 

But  m  tha  Montba  dnoad  alofMi  ia  the 
Benata.  and  Wtmti^t  ware  achei!>iled  to  run 

jMdIelarT  OoaaMMaa.  It  bat«m  to  appaar  by 

«e 

i  I  would  be  the  last  per- 
to  mj^gmx  thai   we   do 

oaoaMtaraUon  of  lagla- 

wa  M«  iiwHng  wttb  eoaapiaz 
iMlilatlmi  and  many  dlflarant  and  eontro- 
v«nlal  ivopoaala  have  bean  offarvd.  It  Is  ob- 
«to«»  that  thaae  propoaals  have  to  be  glTcn 
a  tatt  and  anvt  aliii«.    Saoate  and  Bouse 

ne  ot  time 

In  tha  Ooocn**  o° 
tha  l^lBlattoa  that  eoaaaa  befora  thaaa.  They 
timar  ar^iumtnts  for  and  acainat  tha  meas- 
ttiaa  they  aca  drallng  with,  and  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reporting  out  to  the  Sen- 
ata  a  piaea  ot  l^Watlon  that  may  be  an 
i «(  aoay  UOm,  a  plaoa  ct  lagis- 
te  nmally  aeeooipanlart  by  a 
tba  propoiala  Ineorpo- 


(tf  a  majority  ct  a 

of  lagialation  is  not 

ittaa  can.  by  faUnt  to 

.„,,-..  o«t  a  MU.  kaap  tha  matter  bottled 

,gp    and  thm  let  tha  propoaal  die  without 

«*«r  eoBlng  out  on  tha  Senate  Calendar. 

I  ttJak  you  can  aU  mdaratand  that  legi*- 

erattoa  to  kffi  a  bad  hML  aad  ttata  la  car- 
talBly  no  raaaaM  1b  iMMy  caaaa  where  a 
^^W^  Mil  to  b»»w>d»aad  tbat  a  eommittae 
ba  required  to  report  tt  out  to  <^ 


sttimttoa  otortooaly  lent  aa  simple  aa  my  laat 
remark  would  make  It  appear.  bacaoM  tbara 
waca  many  other  ivoea  than  aactlooaUam 
toTolvad.  But  ganarally  apaaktog.  you  wUl 
(or  tka  ptofloaepky  bablnd  tha 

ttae.  and  ao  doee  oppeatttOB  to  It.  And.  id 
support  for  DP  laflaUUcn  is  a  rela- 
thinff.  too.  with  aome  support  for  a 
aevvrely  Umitad  DP  progiaaa.  and  otbar  wp- 
port  for  a  liberal  pracvaaa  wkleh  maata  wtet 
moat  ot  w  Mra  votUd  laSHd  as  our  full 
ahara  o<  tha  Job  invotvad  In  aatUing  the  DP 

problem. 

Tlixis.  with  ao  many  different  shades  oC 
opinion  in  tha  matter.  It  U  understandable 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ml5?;ht  have 
desired  to  prolong  Ita  deliberations  in  ordar 
that  It  could  do  the  beet  Job  poaalble. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Booee  had,  by  late 
aprtng.  already  given  vis  what  seemed  to  ba 
a  fair  and  i taatmihlf  bill,  a  bill  tbat  didn't 
do  eTerythli^  tbat  would  ultimately  have 
to  be  done,  but  nonetheless  a  bill  which  made 
It  quite  clear  that  America  Intended  to  lire 
up  to  Its  international  reepwnslblllties  to 
achlere  real  and  lasting  peace. 

W^en  It  became  evident  that  we  might 
not  hare  a  chanee  to  get  DP  legtalatlon  be- 
fore the  Senate  fhli  saaalon.  10  of  w  tn  the 
Sanata  took  an  extraordinary  aCep.  Bight 
Repvbtteaa  and  8  Detaocratlc  aenatora  gave 
their  names  to  what  was  introduced  on  Au- 
guat  M  aa  Senate  Baaolutlon  IdO. 

I  muat  repeat,  thla  Senate  reaoiutlon  waa 
aa  aztraordlnary  step,  saaaething  that  U  al- 
■aoat  aaver  done.  That  raaolutlon  proposed 
to  take  away  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  bill  which  t^ad  been  passed  earlier 
in  the  year  by  the  House. 

Aa  I  have  Indlcatad  in  my  earlier  remarka. 
both  the  nanata  and  the  Houae  are  content 
to  wait  until  a  committee  haa  oomplated  iu 
work  on  a  bill,  and  thus  a  raaolutlon  to  dla- 
charga  a  Senate  committee  from  further  con- 
aideratlon  of  a  bill  la  a  rery  unusual  thing. 
A  reaolutkm  at  thia  aort  ia  regarded  by  many 
Members  at  tha  ShhM  m  an  afiront  to  the 
dignity  of  an  «aB«t  aeaMaittaa.  And  in  a 
aanaa.  I  agree  with  that  viewpoint.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  dlacharge  raaolution  Is  only  re- 
sorted to  aa  an  estraordlaary  move,  and  ona 
that  is  taken  only  under  circumatancea  where 
it  Is  clear  that  a  committee,  repreaenting  aa 
tt  doaa  only  a  saail  minority  ot  tha  whole 
Banatp.  baa  adopted  a  viaw  contrary  to  that 
ot  a  aiihMantlal  niaibar  of  fianatoia. 

In  ordar  to  eairy  aveb  a  rsaelutloa.  it  Is 
nacaasary  to  have  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  tba  fianators  voting.  The  difflctilty  with 
a  diacbarga  raaolutlon  Ln  this  instance  waa 
tiiat  the  laaua  involved  ceased  to  be  the 
mertu  of  tha  laglalatlan  which  the  SenaU 
waa  siiaMptlm  to  bring  forth  from  tbe  oam- 
mittee.  Instead,  the  laaue  waa  ooaaplSoatad 
by  the  fact  that  an  unusual  move  waa  being 
taken,  a  move  whlcb  Invaded  the  preroga- 
Uvea  ot  a  Senate  eoaaaMtee.  And  for  that 
reason,  tba  voia  of  aauf  Benators  turned  on 
tha  quaatkm  of  wbatbar  aucb  prerogauvaa 
ahfflild  be  invaded. 

Senate  Baaoiution  160  waa  sponsored,  aa 
you  already  know,  by  an  equal  number  of 
Ba|HiWtrans  and  Democrata.  Senator  Tarr 
aai  BMMlor  BaLTOMaratx..  minority  whip  of 
tba  Snatiw  wa  aaaong  tba  BayvbUaan  lead- 
aca  wbo  Jatead  M  aigntng  It.  and  on  tba 
Democracij  aide  the  reeolution  waa  aigned 
by  Senator  Luc&a  aa  majority  leader,  and  I. 
aa  majority  wiup  of  the  Senate,  alao  aigned  it. 
TIM  oiban  vbo  )otoad  wltb  m  ware  alao 

atro^ly  tbat  action  ahould  be  taken  before 


Thia  first  ssasion  of  the  Xlghty-flrat  Con- 
aa  yott  know,  waa  one  of  tha  longest 
in  our  hlatory.  and  in  the 
we  loud  and  inalatent 
tbat  wa  adjourn, 
tt  baaaiMalaai 

raaolutlon  dM  in- 
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tend  to  bring  It  up  befor*  we  went  home, 
the  JudlcUury  Committee  undertook  a  step 
Just  as  revolutlotuury  aa  the  reBOlutlon  Itself, 
and  by  a  votA  of  7  to  3.  aent  the  House  bill 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee la  ordinarily  composed  of  13  members, 
but  the  death  of  Senator  Mnxca,  of  Idaho, 
fmt  a  few  days  before  the  committee  acted, 
and  the  abacnoe  of  3  eotamlttee  members. 
Including  the  chairman  hlmaelf .  reduced  the 
number  present  at  the  time  of  the  vote  to  10. 
The  most  unusual  aspect  of  the  committee 
move  In  voting  out  the  House  bill  was  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  reported  without  any 
recommendation  whatsoever  This  is  most 
unusxial  In  Itself,  becauae  the  Senate  ordi- 
narily relies  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  expert  opinion  of  Its  committee  mem- 
bers, and  thus  pays  careful  attention  to  the 
recommendations  made  when  a  bill  Is  re- 
ported. 

So.  by  the  time  the  DP  bill  finally  got  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  the  Issue  was  tre- 
mendously complicated. 

Now.  becauae  both  major  parties  were 
pledged  to  change  the  DP  law.  I  think  It  is 
perfectly  fitting  to  ask  why.  once  the  bill 
was  finally  before  the  Senate,  It  was  sent 
promptly  back  Into  the  committee 

No  single  reason  answers  that  question. 
but  I  believe  I  can  throw  cut  to  you  a  few 
suggesUons  which  may  be  helpful.  Recall 
that  the  vote  which  sent  the  bill  back  to 
committee  was  36  to  30 — a  total  of  only  66 
Senators  out  of  96.  The  vote  came  at  the 
time  that  adjournment  was  a  matter  of 
daya,  and  among  the  32  absent  Senators 
were  more  trlends  of  DP  legislation  than 
opponents.  These  absent  Members  were 
away  on  ctlkelal  business,  locking  Into  mat- 
ters of  hoxiaing  and  other  very  Important 
questions — and  some  of  the  absentees  were 
ill. 

The  small  group  of  resolute  opponents  be- 
gan a  fiUbtister  of  the  bill,  a  filibuster  which 
stopped  abruptly  when  they  felt  they  could 
probably  hold  up  action  this  session  by  re- 
committing the  bill. 

That  group  then  Introduced  a  motion  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  ftirther  consideration  there.  It  was 
the  36  to  30  vote  on  this  motion  that  recom- 
mitted the  bUl.  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
haweTrr  that  had  we  been  successful  In 
bkxAlng  the  motion,  and  we  came  Cose  to 
doing  so.  we  woxild  have  seen  the  filibuster 
ceewned. 

HOW  earlier  In  this  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which 
apply  to  filibusters  were  changed — changed. 
I  feel,  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  more 
dlflJcult  than  ever  to  block  a  filibuster.  Un- 
der the  new  rules,  a  total  of  €4  Senators  must 
vote  to  block  off  debate— in  other  words, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  Yet  we  had  only 
66  Senators  voting  on  the  question  of  send- 
ing the  DP  bill  back  to  committee,  and  we 
obviously  didnt  have  enough  people  present 
to  atop  a  filibuster  by  applying  cloture. 

That  would  have  meant  that  we  would  be 
forced  to  sit  out  the  fillbtister  imtU  It  finally 
dried  up.  In  the  meanwhile,  ctir  list  of 
absentees  was  growing  becauae  the  eession 
had  been  9S  months  long,  and  ererybody 
was  exhausted.  We  were  also  fearful  that 
we  might  net  be  able  to  round  up  a  quorum 
later  on.  Of  cotiree,  the  minute  we  faUed  to 
call  a  qucrwm  together,  the  DP  bUl  would 
have  been  licked  another  way.  And  remem- 
ber, too.  that  opponenU  erf  any  legislation. 
when  there  are  many  Members  abeent.  can 
make  it  more  difflctilt  to  obtain  a  quorum 
by  deUtoeraft^y  staying  away. 

So.  with  4u  theee  things  in  mind.  M  Sena- 
tors decided,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
■end  the  bUl  bac*  to  committee.  I  am  sure 
that  manv  of  the  C6  will  support  the  leglsla- 
wben  we  return  to  It — and  scane  of 
Tcted  to  recommit  the  bUl  simply  be- 
they   did   not   feel    any   great   harm 


would  be  done  by  postponing  things  Jot 
several  more  months.  They  felt,  too,  that  the 
postponement  would  be  short  since  the  re- 
committal motion  ordered  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
Calendar  by  January  25.  1950. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  I  disagree 
with  that  feeling.    My  heart  on  this  matter 
Is  on  my  sleeve.     I  believe  the  IRO  should 
have  had  a  clear  notice  that  we  were  going 
to  stay  in  this  thing.    I  believe  the  operation 
of   the   present   law   during    the    next    few 
months  will  be  much  more  difficult  becatise 
for  the  first  time  we  will  begin  to  see  the  real 
effect   of   the   discriminatory    provisions   as 
they  force  us  to  reduce  the  number  tjf  people 
admitted  each  month  far  below  the  present 
fifteen  to  eighteen  thouaanrt  monthly  rate. 
I  feel  the  voluntary  agendea  should  bs  given 
assurance  too.  in  the  same   manner.     And 
above  all.  I  feel  we  shotild  annotince  to  the 
world  at  this  time  that  we  are  committed 
by  the  force  of  law  to  do  the  decent  thing. 
However,  the  bill  Is  back  in  committee. 
Now  Just  where  do  we  stand? 
I  believe  that  we  are  infinitely  better  off 
than  we  were  before  the  bUl  was  sent  out 
to  the  Senate  fioor   by   the   action   of   the 
Judiciary  Committee  several  weeks  ago.     I 
believe  we  are  Infinitely  better  off.  In  feet, 
than  we  were  at  the  time  the  Initial  legisla- 
tion was  brctight  up  and  passed  in  the  days 
shortly  before  the  national  political  conven- 
tions back  In  1948. 

Why?  First,  the  opponents  of  the  DP  bin 
realized  they  would  not  be  able  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  committee  without  a  promise 
that  the  Senate  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  the  bUl  in  a  few  more  months. 
So  that  was  why  the  recommittal  motion 
added  the  provision  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  to  report  the  bill  back  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  on  the  25th  day  of  January 
1950. 

That  provision  Is  a  guaranty  that  DP  leg- 
islation will  not  stay  bottled  up  in  commit- 
tee after  that  time,  and  had  that  not  been 
provided  fc»  in  the  motion  to  return  the  bUl 
to  committee  the  opponents  would  never 
have  been  successful  in  rounding  up  the  36 
votes  they  got. 

Thxis.  when  the  bill  is  returned  to  the 
calendar  in  January  It  will  be  Incumbent 
upon  the  Senate  leadership  to  call  the  bill 
up  as  quickly  as  they  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  issue  before 
the  Senate,  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  de- 
bate, will  be  squarely  on  the  merits  of  the 
DP  bill,  and  will  not  have  associated  with  it 
all  the  complicated  overtones  of  Invading 
Senate  prerogatives,  of  a  weary  bunch  of 
Senators  anxious  to  leave  Washington,  of  a 
filibuster  which  could  not  have  been  broken 
because  there  were  so  many  absentees. 

That  is  why  I  feel  I  can  tell  you  with  con- 
siderable confidence  that  we  are  much  bettw 
off  now  ihan  we  were  late  In  the  summer. 

That  is  why  I  feel  we  have  merely  suffered 
a  set-back,  and  not  a  defeat,  and  that  Is  why 
I  feel  you  must  not  relax  In  your  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  closing  that 
we  have  already  committed  ourselves  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  very  Important  measures 
early  next  session  which  are  potential  fUl- 
btister  material.  Among  these  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  thG  oleomargarine  bill,  the  fair 
employment  practices  bUl.  and  the  DP  bUl. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
mechanics  of  our  new  cloture  rule  to  stop 
a  filibuster.  As  I  have  already  said.  I  was 
very  much  optxjsed  to  the  rule  we  got.  and 
I  regard  It  as  a  backward  step  in  many  ways. 
Whether  the  rule  will  permit  us  to  close 
off  a  filibuster  remains  to  be  seen.  We  may 
have,  in  some  of  these  issues,  to  sit  out  a 
fUibusttt  because  we  are  tinable  to  obtahi 
the  neceeMUT  ©4  votes.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  there  have  been  very  few 
times  indeed  that  64  votes  have  been  ob- 
tained on  a  cloture  reeohrtion  out  of  all  the 
resolutions  we  h«v»  vofesd  on- 


While  I  would  not  venture  to  make  a 
prediction  about  that  dottire  rule.  I  do  know 
that  the  success  or  failure  ot  the  rule  will 
depend  a  lot  upon  the  situation  in  which  we 
seek  to  apply  it.  and  I  do  know  that  when 
the  Senate  Is  off  to  a  frsih  stvt  In  January 
that,  whether  we  will  be  saoeMtftQ  in  af^Iy- 
Ing  cloture  on  the  DP  bill  or  not.  there  win 
not  be  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  those  who  support  the  biU  to  give  tip 
their  fight  in  the  face  of  a  filibuster,  because 
we  have  the  whole  of  the  next  session  ahead 
of  txB.  and  further,  because  at  that  time  the 
argument  that  we  can  postpone  action  on 
DP  legislation  will  no  longer  have  any  force 
whatsoever. 

So  I  am  very  encouraged  about  the  ftrture 
of  our  displaced  persons  policy,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  will  have  a  Uw  which  U 
compatible  with  our  American  standards  of 
decency  and  fair  play,  a  law  that  will  help  to 
rotind  out  our  over-all  International  policy 
of  building  a  constructive  peace,  and  a  law 
which  will  truly  reflect  the  generotis  ax«l 
sympathetic  feelings  of  our  people. 


Sound  Principles  Overlooked  in  Amend- 
ments to  Minimum-Wafe  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkans^.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  that  I  could  %ot  support  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  minimum-wage 
law.  I  opposed  the  75-cent  minimum 
because  1  believe  it  will  cause  some  un- 
employment and  will  work  an  injiistice 
upon  some  businesses,  particularly  small 
plants.  The  fact  that  sweeping  exemp- 
tions were  voted  is  of  itself  evidence  that 
many  Members  question  the  economic 
character  of  the  new  minimum. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  general  legislation 
of  this  type.  If  the  law  takes  account  of 
the  vast  differences  in  our  industrial  sys- 
tem and  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the 
wage  structure,  seeking  only  to  provide 
protection  of  workers  against  exploita- 
tion, it  would  be  diflBcult  to  make  out  a 
case  against  such  a  wage  policy.  The 
1949  legislation,  however,  represents  a 
departure  from  the  theory  of  the  1939 
statute.  The  Government  has  to  an  ex- 
tent abandoned  the  role  of  rule  maker 
and  has  entered  the  management  field 
in  ordering  an  87»2-percent  increase  in 
the  minim  umf' 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  enjoy  opposing 
increases.  My  natural  sympathies  are 
with  the  low-wage  workers.  In  1927  it 
was  my  honor  to  repretCDt  the  State  of 
Arkansas  in  a  case  testtng  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State's  first  minimum 
wage  law.  a  measure  designed  to  require 
employers  to  pay  at  least  $7  a  week  to 
women  workers.  That  a  single  employer 
would  have  dared  to  raise  objections  to  so 
mild  an  approach  to  the  wage  problem  is 
perplexing.  Strangely  enough  it  was  a 
Federal  court  that  invalidated  that  stat- 
ute, following  the  Adkins  against  Child- 
ren's Hospiul  decision.  Later  I  served 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  Arkansas  office  of 
NRA.    Important  gains  were  made  !(» 
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ft  result  of  thftt  exp^rl- 
for  eoUccUT* 


il 


Dvtef  the  HRA  days  I 
bMOtoc  InntlTtzK  ft 
opftTfttor.  In  the  ▼ 
Arkftnsfts  he  opwrntwi  ft 
■UL"  Our  tBvettliMor  found  tfaftt  bft 
IMS'919'IV  iMi  tlMii  tilt  eode  pretcribed. 
Bt  WW  cuMlwnted  by  our  sUS  Md  an 
tbe  WaafaiBfton  oOce. 
the  BiB  ofViMr  rtood  up  and 
^___  at  oMh  fl(  m  fcidlitifcMllf  aod 
MM  *^alt.  yoa  ten  me  what  I  haiva  ta 
tfa.  What  do  I  have  to  do?  I  have  to 
pay  thh  wage,  you  «ay.  but  there  h  «»e- 
thiac  dse  I  have  to  do.  I  doat  fct  a 
salary  ttke  you  do.  When  the  tint  of 
your  pay  Is  there  and 

^  __  What  do  I  have 

to  do?  I  have  to  keep  that  UtUe  mifi 
ruoninc  so  that  there  will  be  Krooeries 
for  13  famines,  that's  wttat  I  have  to  do." 
■t  was  thtaUDC  to  Unaa  of  cootlmied 
eoVloytnent  for  this  little  stranded  grtMip 
ftiifae  hills.  If  ha eaold  not  sqnrty  Jobs 
for  theai.  imlMtr  relief  would  hare  to 
carry  the  load. 

I  regret  that  the  advocates  of  the  L^- 
itasld  MB  were  vmoved  by  the  evidence 
that  the  changes  wfll  pot  same  out  of 
work.  TTiMWliri  we  are  talklnc  sbout 
the  llttlt  wOi  and  factories,  the  UtUe 
plHBts.  tha  aoMB  operations— which  are 
goftw  to  be  Boat  vttaBy  aflbctad.  Uxk 
at  the  lumber  Industry.  The  survey  of 
IMS.  which  is  the  latest  fuU  siirvey  I  hsve 
:  that  tn  sathsm  ""'*" 
•1  percent  of  afl  employees 
than  75  cents  an  hour.  The 
of  Labor  tpves  indicate 
f  B«w  range  be- 
I  ••  percent.  In  cotton  gar- 
here  are  aoaw  tBtcrotkit  Igyta 
farHie  Sovthwca^The  averaae  for  fbor 

17  percent  of  an  worters  reeetved  lc« 
than  7$  cents  an  hoar.  In  some  parts  of 
flw  mdMtry.  I  midvataad.  the  average 

time  by  S  pavoMt.  1h  tetamr  plants. 
4t  percent  In  the  Sowthwest  received  less 
75  cents.  THIs  Is  the  March  19a 
In  hosiery,  and  here  I  use  the  llg- 
f  or  the  Soothsast.  where  there  is 
Jl  percent  re- 
7i  cents,  despite  the 
ftverage  of  90  cents  in  the  region.  In  the 
In  the  OoMthfit.  €6  percent 
the 

In  the  Southwest  The  MInaliaa  Is  not 
so  Mcak  in  furniture.  There  Is  one  sasall 
area  to  North  Carolina.  I  am  t(M.  where 
only  IS  pMfMt  of  the  workcfs  are  beknr 
the  78  ttmt  flgure. 

It  te  known,  too.  that  the 
AMtry  wJDOld  be  affected 
aorvey  to  the  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
that  43  percent  of  employees  received 
than  n  eenta    I  am  not  familiar  with 

I  notteed  that  to 

I  as  a  whole.  IS  pereant  ef  the 

adostrtaswoaldbe 

br  an  Inmaaaa  to  7S  cents.  One 

of  the  beet 

tathebO  was  from  a 


fey  Ike  IS-cent-minV 

, There  are  many  little 

closely  rdated  to  agriculture,  that  would 
be  affected,  and  I  fear  to  many  instances 
they  would  eoaspletely  fold  up.  There  li 
BO  question  about  It.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  75- 
cent  SUM  minimum  will  result  to  some 

Now  this  is  not  ft  regional  quaatlnai  I 
fully  undMTMaDd  how  the  northern  com- 
peutor  of  a  aaaihan  operation  with 
lower  wages  feels  about  wnialliliU  these 
leilliiliiiila  aod  if  there  was  ever  to 
■High  a  beUef  that  indusUial  prog- 
should  be  ftt  the  eiysnee  of  ft  wftge 

^ ,.  that   view   h»s  been  discarded. 

We  have  no  right  to  develop  our  indus- 
trial system  by  such  means.    It  has  been 
renooDced  by  our  leaders  and  our  people. 
Two  t>>*"g«  occur  to  me  as  pertinent 
to  this  dLscuaslon.  however.    One  Is  tbat 
the  North  and  West  have  a  trcsnendfltls 
to  a  weD-balanced  and  soundly 
_  ImhiitTlf^l  exjmnsion  for  our 
._^ It  Is  a  new  market  of  vast  po- 
tentialities for  northern  and  western  In- 
dustries.   For  the  hwiber  Industry  of  the 
South  to  be  to  distrem  la  na  bean  to  ether 
parts  of  the  cotintry.    Bven  to  cotton 
garments,  where  there  Is  a  competitive 
sKoation.  other  producers  cannot  hope 
to  profit  by  the  deterioration  of  our  to- 
du.stry.    The  other  point  Is  that  the  wage 
differential,  whi^  is  so  vital  to  an  totelli- 
gent  *"'Tf"-ff  ol  this  proMaw.  Is  greater 
to  many  tfHitnrr**  between  large  cities 
and  the  mral  areas  of  the  same  State 
than  between  the  various  large  ragtons 
of  the  country.     There  is  a  greater  dis- 
parity between  the  average  wages  for 
UttJe  Rock  and  a  cammtmlty  of  1.000 
people  a  hundred  miles  from  Little  Rock 
to  Arkansas,  for  example,  than  between 
Uttla  Sock  and  Chicago.    A  small  town 
to  southern  nunois  or  southern  Indiana 
has  a  lower  wage  rate  than  Chicago  or 
IndianapollB.    The  pressrire  from  highly 
organlaed  metropolitan   centers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  retard  their  Indus- 


he  the( 


llketyfcobei 


lu  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 

confirm  my  Impression  that  to  the  foi- 
kywtog  industries  tt  is  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  siinlfleant  effects  of  a  7S-cent 
minimum:  Steel,  machtoery.  automo- 
biles, nonlerrous  jnetal  products,  glass. 
rtiMfinr.  paper,  chemicals,  petroleum, 
rubber,  coal  mlnlnf.  iietel  minlnc.  pub- 
lic utilities.  transportaOen.  and  com- 
________  In  other  words.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  cannot  be  honestly  argued  to  the 
home  folks  that  anything  has  been  done 
by  the  T-ff*»*fc«  biU  for  the  workers  to 
these  Indiwtries.  The  impact  Is  upon  the 
little  operators  and  chiefly  in  the  smaller 

Uttle  light  on  our  present 

^ to  point  to  the  fact  that  south- 
ern Industry  accepted  the  40-cent  mini- 
mum and  the  totcrmediate  tocreases  be- 
tween the  jiefwegr  of  the  original  act  aid 
the  iTr«»«ft««w*  of  the  40-cent  wage  to 
19i4.  and  toak  such  tocrease  to  its  stride. 
Overloofead  Is  the  fact  that  the  tra- 
it to  prlcea  ciwid  by  the 

owed  any  elleet  the  wage 

might  have  otherwise  produced. 

pay  a  high  mtolm<im,  even  16  cents,    tt 


is  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  that  ac- 
counts for  much  opposition  to  the  Le- 
sinskl  bUL    Management  did  not  oppose 
the  Increases  between   I93B   and   1944 
when   expanding    markets    and    rising 
prtom  Jvatlfled  these  increases.   The  tri- 
party  nommtttrr  for  the  lumber  and  tim- 
ber   pradnete    Industry,    for    example. 
voted  for  the  »-cent  minimum  when  44 
percent  of  their  workers  were  earning 
less  than  that  amount.     In  the  pants, 
shirt,  and  allied  garment  todustry.  a  40- 
cent  minimum  wage  was  approved  when 
it    affected    two-thirds    of    their    labor 
forces.     Half   of    the   tobacco   workers 
were  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  a  40- 
cent  minimum  for  that  industry.    I  cite 
these  as  examples  of  the  fact  that  man- 
agement, through  the   todustrlal  com- 
mittees, cooperated  and  cheerfuUy  ac- 
cepted  minimum-wage  tocreases   when 
eendiUons    Justified.      But    there    are 
shadows  on  the  economic  horizon  now. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  of 
doom  to  Insist  that  these  uncertatotles 
must  be  considered  in  determlntog  the 
relationship  of  government  to  the  great 
problems  of  American  Industry. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  free  to- 
dustrlal society  in  which  we  have  such  a 
pronounced  stake  may  soon  be  required 
to  meet  the  steiumt  tests.  One  of  the 
wisest  labor  leaders  I  know.  Marion 
Hedges,  who  for  20  years  was  connected 
with  the  APL  electrical  workers  union. 
used  to  say  that  the  succem  of  the  capi- 
talistic system  depends  upon  four  things : 
First,  progressive  tocreases  to  wages  oc- 
casioned by  technological  advances:  sec- 
ond, benefits  to  the  consumer  through 
lower  prices,  expanding  the  markets  and 
producing  a  rise  to  the  total  income: 
third.  mUstactory  teamwork  between 
labor  and  management,  and  fourth,  rules 
prescrit)ed  by  the  Government  that  make 
for  harmony  and  a  maximum  degree  of 
freedom.  Government  cannot  bungle  its 
part  and  expect  todustry  to  thrive. 

Can  we  justify  a  75-cent  minimum? 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  transmitted  to 
the  Jotot  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  does  not  think  sa 
On  page  82  the  report  states: 

No  one  could  tay  with  precision  whether  a 
minimum  wage  rat«  of  00  or  75  cent*  an 
hour  would  be  the  upper  limit  at  which  such 
a  law  ihOQld  operate.  Analyiia  of  the  evi- 
dence Bupports  the  view  that  a  minimum 
wage  law  aofnewberv  within  thla  range  would 
be  desirable.  It  la  obTlous  that  a  minimum 
wag*  aboold  not  be  aet  Independently  of 
iiiiiiMWliTi  in  the  general  price  level.  While 
a  minimum  wage  probably  haa  tome  effect 
In  maintaining  a  floor  under  commodity 
prices  if  theae  prleaa  did  decline  lubctan- 
tlally.  It  would  be  aaaaatial  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  be  adjusted  downward.  It  would 
be  Just  aa  true  that  a  minimum  wage  level 
ahould  have  upward-  flexibility  in  case  the 
general  price  level  Increased.  An  effort  to 
write  >uch  flexibility  into  any  minlmwm  wage 
IsglalAtlon  would  be  highly  desirable. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve tt  would  have  been  better  for  our 
economy  to  prescribe  a  80-  or  86-cent 
minimum  with  a  flexibility  feature  that 
would  relate  the  minimum  rates  to  the 
eeet  of  Uving  with  methemitlml  pre- 
alsion. 
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Gen.  Casimir  Polatki,  Patriot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PDCNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  at  a 
wreath-laying  ceremony  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  11  commemorating 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  man  beloved 
alike  by  the  Polish  people  and  by  the 
American  people  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedwn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcobd,  as  follows: 

On  this  occasion  when  we  meet  In  the 
memory  of  the  great  Polish  patriot.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  whose  service  on  behalf  of 
the  struggling  American  colonies  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  played  so  great  a 
part  In  the  successful  founding  of  the  United 
SUtes,  It  seems  most  fitting  that  we  recall 
for  all  Americans  the  deep-seated  love  of 
Ireedom  of  the  Polish  people. 

But  the  people  of  Poland  live  In  a  captive 
country  today,  a  country  no  longer  capable 
of  exercising  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
which  we  here  in  America  hold  to  be  so  fun- 
damental and  so  dear. 

More  than  10  years  have  passed  since  Ger- 
many, followed  shorUy  thereafter  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  ttirned  on  Poland  and  threw 
over  Poland  and  Its  people  the  dark  and 
heavy  blanket  of  oppression  and  devastation 
which  has  lain  there  over  this  decade. 

Perhapa  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
our  day  He*  In  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  at  least  what  we  regarded  as  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Europe,  has  not  resulted  in  the 
liberation  of  the  Polish  people.  Instead,  we 
have  a  Poland  knuckled  under  the  merci- 
less hand  of  CXJmmunlst  masters,  and  living 
In  the  very  real  and  terrifying  shadow  of  the 
Red  Army. 

What  do  w«,  as  Americans,  have  to  say  to 
the  people  of  Poland?     We  say  this: 

People  of  Poland,  we  know  your  love  of 
liberty  We  know  this  not  only  from  our 
ijxperlences  of  this  day  and  year,  or  of  the 
flnrt  day  of  September  1939.  but  we  know 
How  you  Hare  lored  and  fought  for  liberty 
lar  back  in  your  own  history.  We  know  this 
from  your  own  patriot— and  our  patriot- 
General  Pulaski,  who  did  so  much  for  us  In 
our  fight  for  freedom  when  our  own  NaUon 
was  bom. 

We  know.  too.  that  love  of  liberty  does  sur- 
vive the  long  night  of  oppression,  and  we 
know  that  you  wUl  not  give  up  yo\ir  fight. 
Remember,  that  In  America  and  In  the 
democracies  of  the  west,  there  are  hundreds 
of  mUllons  of  people  who  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  keep  democracy  and  liberty  alive, 
hundreds  of  mllllona  who  suffer  In  watching 
you  stiff er. 

We  Americans  are  doing  our  level  best,  and 
w*  wlU  continue  to  exert  ourselves  In  every 
way  that  we  can  to  see  to  It  that  your  free- 
dom to  r««tored.  We  are  doing  now.  through 
the  operation  of  our  DP  program,  what  we 
can  to  make  a  home  here  In  America  for 
Polish  patriots  who  may  find  a  haven  In 
America  until  the  day  comes  that  they  may 
retvim  triximphant  to  their  homeland. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  was  clear 
to  all  the  Polish  people  how  much  they  have 
bMO  at>Ui  to  benefit  from  the  DP  law.  Tha 
lataat  figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  In- 
dicate that  out  of  almost  90,000  American 
visas  which  had  been  Issued  under  the  DP 


program  by  the  first  of  September  of  thla 
year.  Jtist  abovrt  one-half  of  them  have  been 
teucd  to  people  of  Polish  birth. 

How  I  dont  think  there  U  any  dlaagree- 
ment  among  any  of  us  that  the  DP  Act  which 
baa  been  on  the  books  for  more  than  a  year 
now  has  been  an  ezoaadingly  dlfictUt  law 
to  administer,  it  has  been  a  discriminatory 
law.  and  it  has.  In  a  great  many  w*»ys,  been  a 
grossly  unjTist  law. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  report  to  you  that 
we  in  the  Senate,  I  hope  beginning  this 
afternoon,  will  undertake  to  correct  most  of 
the  really  discriminatory  features  of  last 
year's  act.  We  hope  to  provide  a  new  act 
which  will  advance  the  date  of  eligibility 
from  December  22.  1945.  to  January  1943— 
thus  allowing  those  who  remained  In  Poland 
and  the  other  countries  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain in  the  hope  of  seeing  freedom  re- 
stored—and who  have  since  been  exiled  by 
Ck)mmimist  usurpation — to  become  eligible 
imder  our  laws  for  admission  to  this  country 
as  dl^laced  persons.  That  they  are  such 
persons,  no  one  can  deny. 

We  are  hoping  to  enlarge  the  total  number 
of  eligible  DPS  from  205.000  to  339,000.  We 
are  hoping  to  rid  the  present  act  of  lU  worst 
discriminatory  features.  Let  us  hope  that 
within  a  few  days  we  wUl  have  a  decent. 
American  piece  of  leglslaUon.  I  believe  we 
will. 

There  is  no  better  answer  to  oppression 
anywhere  In  the  world  than  the  proof  that 
deniocracy^-our  kind  of  democracy — really 
works.  We  are  proving  this  today,  and  the 
proof  that  cur  democracy  does  work  will 
penetrate  the  Iron  curtain.  It  wUl  pierce  the 
Iron  curtain,  and  some  day  roll  It  back,  roll 
it  back  In  order  that  all  the  people  In  the 
world  may  know  freedom  as  we  know  It  here. 
That  Is  the  task  we  are  dedicated  to,  and  we 
will  succeed.  That  Is  cur  pledge  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Po'and. 


Report  on  Project  DeTelcpments  a 
West^B  Montana 


S.   HTUDIA  VAIXXT  nOJXCT 

1948 

1947_.__.— — — — — — — — 

1948 

1949 

1050 

Total — 

4.  JSFFEBSOK  BIVC2  PtOJSCT 


I»48. 

1»47_ 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  B14NSFIELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
summary  of  appropriations  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  specific  reclamation, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Indian, 
and  Army  engineers  projects  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  time  covered  by  these  appro- 
priations Is  for  the  period  during  my 
service  as  Representative  from  the  First 
District  of  Montana  and  follows  up  a 
similar  summary  sent  out  by  me  in  1948: 
Reclamation  projects 

1.  HtTNCKT  HORSE  PaOJ^CT 


1948 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


11,700,000 

887.210 

2.500,000 

14,611,650 

22.  093.  125 


Total 41.771,985 

1.   CANTOM  mST   P«OJ»CI 
1948 

1947 

1948 


1949 

1950 


Total— 

6.   HITTntaOOT  F«OJ«CT 
1946 

1950 


$29,000 
21.000 
90.000 

140.  OCO 


25.945 

80.000 

82.500 

236.000 

424.445 


151.000 
299,600 
104,000 

654.600 


89,238 

40.000 
60,000 

179,238 


Total 

T.    KOSOtTLA  VAUXT  PSOjaCT 

1945-47  (COTipleted) 269,  355 

BoTinevUle  power  project* 

Contract 
CmA        authorxtjf 

1950:  Hungry  Horae- 
Ken  No.  1  trans- 
mission line $167,450  — ^,-.«. 

1950:  Hungry  Horse- 
Kerr  No.  2  trans- 
mission line 99.450 

1950:  Kerr- Anaconda 
transmission  line —  ..-.- — - 

1950:     Kerr -Spokane 


TotaL 


236,270 
106,205 
775.000 
a.  950, 000 
7.938.800 

11. 995.  775 


transmission  line..     271.150 

1950:  Kallspell  sub- 
station addition 4,  250 

1950:  Kerr  switching 
station...- *.250 

1950:  Bonneville  of- 
fice for  western 
Montana  (esti- 
mate)         30, 000 


9408.850 
823,  OCO 
1,  544.  4£0 
67.800 
153.  C50 


Total 676.  550         2.  487,  950 

AaXT  KNdNXKBS 

1949:  Orchard  Homes  flood-control 

project ll^O.  COO 

HTDIAH  omca 
1.  Indian    Tuberculosis    Hospital, 
Warm  Sprli^: 

1949... 750.000 

1950 750.  CCO 


Total 

t.  Poison  drainage  pro:ect 
1960 — 


1.  600.  COO 


100. COO 

Rvxtil  electrification  project b 
1.  Ravalli  County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive,   Inc.,    Conraills.    Mont.    (It 
includes    RaTSlll    and    Mlasoxila 

Counties) : 

Amount  of 


Customers  Farms 

1943-46-.-     5f8  646 

1946 637  698 

1947 744  TOO 

1948 784  765 

1949 800  772 


kMii 
$273,800 


Total-. 


73.000 
150.000 


495. 
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t.  TlgUant*  BKtrte  Q>oP^^^ 


Ciutomcr*    FmrmM 

IMT 1.90S 

IMt. 1.494 

IMt 


TofUL 


«ae.ooo 

MO.  000 
2'm.OM 

i.T«i,oto 


t.  Ifflfnili    Bcetrte   Cboperattr*. 
Inc..    MtHOfoU.    IfonV    (it    In- 
tevaUl.  Onuitt*.  Powell. 


Ooontlcsl : 

Ciutomert    Ft 

194S-M.-.    asB         aoe 
i»47 BM         srr 


AmovMtof 
loan. 
iSOB. 000 

~«s6'66o 


Tt>Ul •».  wo 

4.  Firth— d  ■■mm  I  Coop«»uv«. 

It.    (tt    ta- 


14 
14 


) 


Awtauntof 
Farms  Ima 

Mt  MIS.  KM 


1.^^,  t 


F«r«  UfkUtioa  b  tU  Eiglity-irtt 

gxnwgiON  or  wkmabkb 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 


IN  THS  HOOSB  07  sivsKDrrATnnM 
Wednesdav.  October  If.  194$ 

Mr.  OOCH4CY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Boooe  Committee  on  Acrl- 
culture.  I  take  great  prkle  in  labmitting 
to  tbe  CopgrcM  and  to  nie  fanners  of  the 
MaUon  a  fettaC  report  on  the  wxak.  of  our 
ujiimlftoo  dorlBf  the  flrsC  iBMJnn  of  the 
■Hgtaty-flnt  Ooocrcas. 

At  the  outMt  I  desire  to  congratulato 
pfUlcly  and  lo  ooaMwd  aU  of  tte  BMEi- 
bers  of  this  fr«at  MOiBtttee  opon  tha 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  have  dia- 
chaotad  UMlr  tettM.  laeh  memiwr  «( 
the  eoMMiUaa  has  appllad  hlBMlf  to  tlM 
faithful  performance  of  every  aMtm- 
ment  and  each  moitar.  by  tak  devMloa 
to  duty,  haa  wtth  taHHiV  dltwHf  and 
ipreat  competency.  dcMOMlnited  a  trua 
f I  tamiihlp  for  the  caose  of  acneiiJture. 
X  faBv«  never  worked  with  a  more  sincere 
or  patriotic  group.  While  each  member 
of  oiir  committee  has  eamaMly  vorked 
if  of  agriculture,  no 

to  the  extent  that  hlf  other 
trnportanl  official  bustnets  has  been  neg- 


IttitfH  and  each  man  has  worked  in  the 
Interest  of  tbe  general  welfare  of  our 
country.  During  the  15  yeais  that  I 
have  served  on  this  great  committee,  par- 
ttann  pfftmf»  has  Midom.  if  ever,  infhi- 
•need  the  deHboradooa  or  the  decisions 
of  the  m«nbers  of  this  very  important 
committee. 

I  would  not  be  true  to  my  own  feelings 
if  I  did  not  likewise.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
pliment and  commend  each  and  every 
member  of  our  staff.  Our  professional 
and  clerical  staff  has  worked  early  and 
late  and  each  member  of  the  staff  has 
dBBOostrated  a  true  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  mwiMlttrt  and  in  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Amerleao  agriculture.  No  group 
of  people  could  have  worked  more  wiU- 
tncly.  diligently,  or  falthfaU^  than  the 
members  of  our  sUff  and  Ch^.  too.  have 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Natkm. 

Durtnt  this  MHlon  364  blUs  and  reso- 
IttUons  have  been  referred  to  the  House 
OooHBtttM  on  Agriculture.  Hearings 
tmm  bMB  held  on  IM  days  or  af  a  raU 
of  M  hearlncf  a  month.  Seven  subcom- 
mutcM  hava  boon  constantly  at  work. 
Oonaidtratloo  bM  boon  given  to  every 
•ladlo  Mil  and  resolution  referrod  to  tho 
inmnillUr  and  haarlnst  hava  boon  bold 

■IMM  MpMMd  44  MMf  !•  tiM  MMM.  Blld 
m  91  tiMM  bdvt  bMn  pMiBd  by  tho 
momt  iwint  tMi  iMiion.   Of  thaoo,  t7 

alHff  bMS  ptMod  BlM  by  tho  tonau 
MMMMd  Into  lAW. 

X  shall  not  tttompt  to  dlMUMi  or  m- 
plain  la  Mbnuto  det«il  all  of  the  many 
moasurw  to  which  I  have  referred,  but 
to  the  end  that  you  may  have  tomo  Ido* 
of  the  acMovomonU  of  our  eowmmM.  X 
•hail  dlscuM  brtoOy  ooom  d  tho  moM  im- 
portant bills  which  haro  bMB  enacted— 
not  ntfMrnf'r  In  tho  ordor  of  their  im- 


ACT  or  1M0 

Certainly  tho  moot  important  measure 
It  that  which  deals  with  all  of  American 
I  Agricultural  Act  of  1M9. 

.      I  convened  in  January  and 

even  before  tho  House  was  organised.  I 
appointed  a  special  subcommittee  and 
dcolcnated  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Georgia,  the  honorable  SnraBif 
Pacs.  as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 
The  ■obcommltteo  was  directed  to  study 
general  farm  legislation — including  the 
legislation  which  had  been 
by  the  SecreMry  of  Agri- 
ctilture.  the  program  tmder  which  we 
currently  operatinf .  and  ail  other 
of  slmHar  c 
biU.  legislation  which 
of  the  Bithtieth  Congress,  was 
«t«dled  thoroughly.  Attorneys  and  ex- 
perts analysed  for  the  subcommittee  each 
line  and  paragraph  of  that  measure.  No 
committee  ever  worked  more  faithfully. 

^frr«"y^    were   hold.    Bvory 

I  doolrtnc  to  bo  hoard  waa  aoootded 
a  full.  free,  and  frank  hearing.  PlnaUy  a 
bill  was  reported.  UnforHmntily  it  did 
not  meet  aith  tha  appcoMd  of  all  of  the 
members  of  our  committer.  The  mb- 
Jac(  bocnflM  >**f*»>r  conirovaralal  and 
wtaoB  tho  MU  fiaeboi  tho  loog  «(  the 
Houee  a  wMMitiglo  wae  adopMd.  _>»en 
tho  oobofeIMM  OBOrwd  by  the  veBtlenan 
(Mr.  Goti  I  was  far  from 
perfect  and  was  highly  objectionable. 
The  amendment  which  was  offered  by 


the  genOoBMUi  tnm  TOnncooeo  [Mr.  Strr- 
TOMl  a  member  of  the  dommittee.  and 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  House, 
at  least  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Aiken  bilL  The  Aiken  bill  undertook 
long-range  stabilisation  of  production 
by  means  of  an  nnirtahir  price  and  pro- 
duction control  methods  which  would 
have  achieved  stabilised  production  by 
literally  starving  out  of  business  many 
of  the  producers  of  our  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

When  the  House  bin  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  even  In  Its  amended  form.  It  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Bonnte 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Another  measure  was  prepared  by  the 
Senate  committee  and  reported  to  the 
Senate.  It  too.  was  controversial,  im- 
perfect, and  objectionable.  When  final 
action  was  taken  in  the  Senate,  conferees 
were  appointed  and  all  of  the  pending 
measures  were  thrown  into  conference. 
The  conferoos  mot  day  m  and  day  out 
and  sat  for  long  hours  both  in  the  day 
and  at  night. 

The  manageri  on  tho  ptrt  of  tho  HoUM 
went  to  conforonco  with  opon  mtods  and 
with  a  willingness  to  compose  difleronoM, 
but  With  a  dotorminatMa  M  bM^it  Wm 
tho  repeal  of  tho  prlco«MPPsrl  MfiffMI 
•OBUined  in  tho  Atfctn  law  and  with  g 
fwilMr  dMgfingtion  to  bMHI  upon  a 
•Import  fVMTMn  of  M  PMIMM  9t  ptftty 
for  tho  producori  of  bgito  oonunodftMt 
when  tho  produoora  of  luob  eooiffiodlilM 
were  willing  to  spprovo  and  to  ggggpl 
acreage  allotmonts  and  Mgrkottng 
Quotas,  ypf  many  )OBg  bouTf  It  gppoarod 
thst  no  ggrosMMM  vmM  bo  Mggnod  and 
that  no  W\  would  bo  approrsd.  Tho 
Senate  conferees  finally  voted  to  report  a 
disagreement  snd  to  abandon  all  efforts 
to  rompoM  dlflOronces. 

Mr.  Ipoabsf.  X  want  to  commend  tho 
Hooso  oonforoes.  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  upon  the  fact  that  they 
stood  together  through  all  the  confer- 
ences in  an  honest  effort  to  vindicate  the 
position  of  the  House  and  to  write  a 
measure  which  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  fanners  of  the  Nation  and  in  tho 
welfare  of  our  country.  Never  once  dur- 
ing any  of  the  conferences  did  partisan 
jwlltlcs  enter  our  doUbtratlons.  Mo 
group  of  men  could  have  worked  mors 
sincerely.  When  the  Senate  conferoos 
voted  to  end  the  conference  dlsagroo- 
ment.  as  spokesman  for  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  I  stated  to  the 
conference,  with  tho  ngproval  of  my  coU 
leagties.  that  we  woro  wnwllling  to  leave 
the  conference  and  abandon  our  efforts 
to  rench  an  agreement.  I  stated  that  we 
were  willing  to  remain  all  night,  all  the 
week,  or  all  the  month.  If  necessary. 
Notwithstanding  our  views,  however, 
that  session  of  the  conference  ended  in 
dlsagrsomant. 

Upon  reflection  and  further  constderg- 
tlon  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  that  outstanding  friend  of 
the  farmer.  Sautor  Euoa  Tnovvs, 
chairman  of  tho  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  a  final  dBort 
called  the  Hsnots  conferees  tofother  and 
agreed  to  oeatbrae  the  ooitfOBonce  with 
the  HoMse  conferees.  We  nompooBil 
some  of  oar  differences  and  reported  a 
bin  which  was  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  bin  which  was  finally 
approved,  tho  Agricultural  Act  of  ld49. 
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Is  one  of  the  most  Important,  and  per- 
haps the  most  beneficial,  farm  measures 
that  has  been  enacted  In  more  than  a 
decade. 

AM  ALTSIS  or  THZ  ACT 

The  bill  £is  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees and  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate — now  Public  Law  439 — repeals 
the  price-support  sections  of  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  and  estab- 
lishes a  permanent  support  program  for 
agricultural  commodities  embodying  the 
following  major  factors: 

First.  E^stablishment  of  a  modernized 
parity  formula  that  includes  wages  paid 
hired  labor  in  the  computation  of  parity 
prices. 

Second.  A  provision  that  for  four  crop 
years  beginning  with  the  1950  crop  year, 
in  order  to  cushion  the  transition  from 
uncontrolled  to  controlled  production  or 
marketing  of  basic  commodities  and  the 
shift  to  the  new  parity  formula,  that  the 
parity  price  for  the  basic  commodities 
shall  not  be  lower  than  the  parity  price 
for  such  commodltiei  m  computed  under 
the  parity  formula  now  In  effect. 

Third.  A  clMslflcatlon  of  agricultural 
commodltiM  undtr  thr«t  main  groups 
for  purpow«  of  prlM  support— (•) 
bt*lc  commodHlM.  (b)  d«flttntt«d  non- 
bMl«  eommoditiM.  and  (o)  ftll  oihtt 

fourth.  In  ordif  to  MiMMj|tf£fr 
thi  iraniJllon  from  wtrttflM  prodttofMli. 
the  Mt  alM  provldo*  thftt.  rtiirdiM*  of 
thf  iupply  pmrttlOB.  Um  «tipi)ort  levrt  for 
th«  ■!«  bMlo  ooBmiodin".  «»httii  not  bt 
iMs  than  W  p$re$ni  of  parity  for  the 
IMO  crop  and  not  lt«i  than  M  percent 
of  parity  for  the  1961  crop,  provldtd 
producers  have  not  disapproved  market- 
ing quotas  and  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  on  such 
cropa.  : 

rrrts  i— eAiw  AoaicTLTrsAL  couHoomtM 

Mandatory  price  supports  are  provided 
to  cooperatom  for  the  basic  commodi- 
ties—corn, wbcat.  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco.  Por  the  four  crop  years 
1950,  1951.  1952.  and  1953.  In  order  to 
cuslilon  the  transition  period  during 
which  producers  are  required  to  reduce 
production,  support  levels  for  the  basic 
crops  are  to  be  computed  both  under  the 
existing  parity  formula  and  under  that 
established  in  the  act.  and  producers 
given  the  advantage  of  the  higher  of  the 
two  parity  prices,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "alternative  parity."  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  the  first  few  years  the 
existing  formula  wUl  provide  a  higher 
parity  for  certain  of  the  basics,  while  the 
new  formula  will  provide  a  higher  parity 
for  livestock  and  certain  other  commodi- 
ties. ^     , 

The  support  level  for  the  basic  comr 
modules  will  be  90  percent  of  parity  for 
the  crop  year  1950  and  not  less  than  80 
percent  for  the  crop  year  1951.  If  pro- 
ducers have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  and  If  acreage  allotments  or  mar- 
keting quotas  are  in  effect.  Tobacco  Is 
to  be  supported  permanently  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  whenever  marketing 
quotas  are  In  effect.  The  alternative 
parity  will  be  available  each  of  these 
years  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  the 
years  1950  and  1951,  the  level  of  support 
to   producers   of   cotton    and   probably 


other  basic  commodities  will  be  higher 
than  It  would  be  at  90  percent  of  mod- 
ernized parity.  After  the  crop  year  1951, 
the  support  level  for  all  of  the  basics, 
except  tobacco,  will  be  not  more  than  90 
percent  of  parity  and  not  less  than  the 
minimum  level  specified  in  the  tables  In 
this  title,  and  the  alternative  parity  will 
continue  through  the  crop  year  1953. 

In  computing  the  parity  price  under 
the  existing  formula,  the  weights  and 
factors  used  to  make  up  the  parity  index 
at  the  time  of  the  conference  (Oct.  18, 
1949)  will  continue  to  be  used. 

This  title  of  the  act  contains  schedules 
which  establish  minimum  levels  of  price 
support  in  relation  to  supplies.  In  car- 
rying out  the  mandatory  price-support 
program  for  the  basic  commodities,  how- 
ever, the  Secretary  Is  not  bound  to  fix 
the  price  support  at  the  minimum  level 
prescribed  by  the  schedules,  nor  shall 
he  be  bound  In  any  respect  by  the  factors 
set  forth  In  section  401  (b),  but  Is  given 
full  discretionary  authority  to  establish 
the  support  level  at  any  point  up  to  90 
percent  of  parity. 

If  prodttcors  disapprove  markttlng 
quotas,  the  support  level  will  be  M  por- 
emt  of  parity  fM«pC  tn  the  cate  of  to- 
bMoo,  for  irhlch  th«rc  win  be  no  prtot 
iupport  If  mftrktUnf  quotfts  ftrt  tfio- 

''fiM  lovfl  or  prloo  fupiort  for  fom Jo 
•ooptffttori  outfMo  thf  ogwiiNiol 
•oni'produolnf  arM  wtti  be  71  poroont 
or  tiM  Itvtl  of  prlM  tuppert  to  eoofor»- 
toTf  In  tho  eommofolil  oom-produoHif 

ATOM. 

rtriM  H— MewNMnw  mombamc  AoaieviwaAi 


Beginning  In  19B0  permanent  manda- 
tory price  support  li  made  available  for 
certain  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, at  levels  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  the  mln- 
Imums  and  maximums  provided  In  the 
act.    Wool.  Including  mohair,  Is  to  be 
supported  at  such  level*  between  60  to 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  encourage  an  annual 
production  of  approximately  360.000.000 
pounds  of  shorn  wool.   Tung  nuts,  honey, 
and  Irish  potatoes  are  to  be  sujiported 
within  a  range  of  60  to  90  percent  of 
parity.    Whole  milk,  butterfat,  ar^d  the 
products  thereof,  are  to  be  supported  at 
such  level  not  In  excess  of  90  percent  nor 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor   as   the   Secretary   determines 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply.     The  Secretary  Is  required   to 
provide  price  support  for  milk,  butterfat, 
and  the  products  thereof,  through  loans 
on.  or  purchases  of,  the  products  of  milk 
and  butterfat. 

In  providing  price  support  for  milk, 
butterfat.  and  the  products  of  such  com- 
modities. It  Is  Intended  that  programs 
will  be  carried  out  through  loans  on,  or 
purchases  of.  butter,  cheese,  evaporated 
milk,  and  dry  milk  powders  so  as  to 
assure  to  the  producers  of  milk  and 
butterfat  the  benefit  of  the  price  support 
authorized  by  the  act. 

The  requirement  that  the  price  of 
wool,  including  mohair,  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  60  or  more  than  90  percent 
of   parity   contemplates   that   separate 


parity  price  will  be  computed  for  sheep'f 
wool  and  mohair,  respectively.  The  level 
of  support  for  mohair  may  vary  from 
that  for  sheep's  wool  within  the  range 
indicated.  The  level  of  support  for 
sheep's  wool  must,  however,  be  such  as  to 
encourage  an  annual  production  of  360.- 
000.000  pounds  of  shorn  wool  independ- 
ent of  pulled  wool  or  mohair.  In  estab- 
lishing the  level  of  support  for  mohair 
within  the  60  to  90  percent  of  parity 
range  the  Secretary  would,  of  coiu-se.  be 
expected  to  take  into  account  the  level 
of  support  established  for  sheep's  wool 
and  to  establish  a  level  of  support  for 
mohair  in  proper  relationship  to  the  level 
of  support  for  sheep's  wool.  The  term 
"wool"  includes  both  shorn  and  pulled 
wool. 

TITLK  m— OTHim   NONBASIC    AOKtCtTLTTnUI. 

coMMODrms 

Under  this  title  of  the  act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  sup- 
port any  agricultural  commodity  other 
than  those  designated  title  I  and  title  II 
at  levels  not  In  excess  of  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price. 

Within  the  avslliblllty  of  funds  for 
man4atory  prtce-iupport  programs,  and 
aftor  oosildoratlon  of  oortaln  faotori 
ofiuoMrfttod  toilow,  prko  Mppori  it  ro- 
outrod.  lAfofAr  M  niflMo,  to  te  m*4o 
•vaitablf  to  produoorf  of  «ny  MoriMo 
BonbiMio  Mrlnulturil  ooflUBOdltf  for 
wMoh  ft  marlMitlnf  «toto  or  mftrfeotlM 
MroMMRt  Of  ordor  prog rtm  i»  to  tffoot. 
Th«  riotori  to  b«  tokoA  Into  ooaHdift* 
tlon  by  tht  SoertUrf  is  diUnwIiiMf 
whatbor  prloo-fuppori  optrotlOM  miM 
bo  undtrUlwn,  and  tho  lofol  of  iMii 
•upport,  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  supply  of  th«  eommedMf 
In  relationship  to  tht  damand  therefore 
Booond.  The   prloo   lorela   at   whlth 
other  commodlUae  art  bttng   supportod 
and.  In  the  oatt  of  feed  grains,  the  fetd 
values  of  such  grains  In  relationship  to 
corn: 
Third.  The  availability  of  funds; 
Fourth.  The  perishability  of  the  com- 
modity; 

Fifth.  The  Importance  of  the  com- 
modity to  agriculture  and  the  national 
economy ; 

Sixth.  The  ability  to  dispose  of  stock* 
acquired  In  price-support  operations; 

Seventh.  The  need  for  offsetting  tem- 
porary losses  of  export  markets ; 

Eighth.  The  ability  and  willingness  of 
producers  to  keep  supplies  In  line  with 
demand. 

In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for 
which  price  support  Is  not  mandatory, 
the  determination  as  to  whether  a  price- 
support  operation  shall  be  undertaken 
and  the  level  of  auch  support  Is  to  be 
made  after  consideration  of  the  factors 
enumerated  above. 

These  factors  are  substantially  the 
same  as  contained  in  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948,  the  main  exception 
being  the  addition  of  the  reference  to 
feed  values  of  feed  grains  In  relation  to 
corn. 

CHANOXS  IN  THE  PA&rrT  FOKMULA 

The  act  continues  the  provision  of  title 
n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  for 
a  modernized  parity  formula  to  become 
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I.  wtth  the  MSdltlanal! 

, fi 

•re  to  be  and  IB 
and   that 
to  prodncen  to  ■■InfiJB  e^Hnc 

tfol  Aet  of  IMS  riaaB  be  taken  into  eon- 

paiUy  prioes. 


aMe  to  a  INeatock  agrlcultand 
The  puity  piiees  for  mrel  Uvestock  and 
anlKtal  prodaetB  are  ulatmly  hichft 
under  tbe  new  partty  and  those  for  ihe 
ffrains  and  certain  other  ba^c  coounod- 
Itkm  are  relattTt  ly  lower.  In  order  to 
brMge  the  transition  (ram  the  existing 
parity  formula  to  that  established  tn  the 
act  of  1949.  the  provisian  has  been  in- 
ciaded  which  reqatres  that  for  tifte  first 
4  cro'p  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
Che  Mi  ilMO  through  1963)  support 
for  bofllo  no— nnrtltln  shall  be 
upon  the  higher  of  the  two  parity 
wtahMohed  in  the 

ting  up  the  existing  parity  for  the  baitc 
eooMBOtfRloo  ao  on  effective  minlniuTn 
parity  for  the  aext  4  years. 


The  Secretary  is  authorixed  to  re<iulr« 
such  ccmpUanee  by  producers  with  acre- 
age allotinents.  production  foals.  and 
■aartetiag  practlees  (Inehidlng  mailtet- 
iMg  Qootas  when  aathoriied  by  law)  as 
be  determines  Deeeosary.  in  order  to  be 
for  the  priee  support.  This  pro- 
ia  subetanttaPy  the  same  as  the 
prorliloa  ooatalned  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  IMi  and.  aoaong  other  things, 
will  authorlae  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture t0  ohMMIob  prtoe  aopport  for  pota- 
ther  Bonbasic  agricultural 
upon  producers  agraetaig  to 
i  and  orders  Is- 
lo  the  Agrtcumnal  Ad- 
and  sonended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
m^it  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  wtth  re- 
spect to  such  commodities  in  such  pro- 
duction or  marketing  areas  as  the  Secre- 
tary  may  designate. 


The  act  provides  for  forward  prtdog 
■d  direelo  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  praetieatale.  to  announce  the 
of  price  support  for  field  crops  in 
advance  of  the  planting  season  and  for 
other  agricultural  coounodfties  In  ad- 
vaaoe  of  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing season.  The  level  of  price  support  so 
Minoiuifod  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  mtlmotiiit  parity  price,  bitt  hi  bo 
the  level  of  prlee  odppoit  so 
be  reduced  if  the  level  provid- 
ed In  the  schedules  in  the  act  to  iem  than 
the  level  so  announced. 

The  words  "in.<sofar  as  practicable** 
were  Included  In  this  section  so  as  not  to 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  providing 
price  support  In  Instances  where  no  an- 
nwmrement  was  made  prior  to  the  plant- 
iDf  or  maitetlnt  waaaa.  For  example. 
kdODs  might  arise  imder  wMch  con« 
I  might  not  have  warranted  the  an- 
it  of  a  pi  Ice-support  program 
with  respeet  to  a  aoahoeic  agricultural 
until  after  the  planting  sea- 
or  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
had  passed.  This  provision  would 


the  Secretary 
for    such    a 
though  he  had  made  no 

to  the  planting  or  raarkettaig 


or  MmJcoirxraAL  oomii< 

In  determining  general  sales  poUdea 
for  basic  agricultural  commodities  or 
atorable  nonhasir  commodities,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  are  umimd  to  aa- 
tablish  such  prlcea.  terma.  ami  oondl- 
tlons  as  will  not  discourage  or  deter 
prooeasors.  or  desilers 
acquiring  and  camlBg  normal  in- 
ventories of  the  current  crop  of  the  com- 
modity. The  Corporation  is  not  permit- 
ted to  seii  any  basic  agncuitural  com- 
BKxlity  or  storable  nonbasic  commodity 
at  less  thaa  k  percent  above  the  current 
oupport  price  (or  such  commodity,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  dmrpea.  In  deter- 
mining reasonable  carrying  charges  the 
Secretary  or  the  Corporation  is  not  re- 
quired to  compute  the  actual  cost  in- 
curred in  carrying  the  commodity,  but 
it  is  intended  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished a  reasonable  amomit  lor  carrying 
charges  siiflWenfly  rmllstte  to  dlsoour- 
ape  manufaetoreirs,  proceesori,  and  deal- 
ers from  relying  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  as  a  source  of  supply 
ratiier  than  carrying  normal  inventories 
of  their  own. 

In  order  to  prevent  waste  of  food  com- 
modities acquired  through  price-support 
operations  found  to  be  in  danger  of 
throtigh  deterioration  or  spoilage  befs 
they  can  be  disposed  of  in  normal  do- 
mestic channels  without  impairment  of 
the  price -support  program,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  authorized,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  deemed 
in  the  public  interest,  to  make  such  com- 
modities available  to  the  Munitions 
Board  or  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
use  In  making  payment  for  commodities 
not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Any 
such  commodities  not  disposed  of  in  the 
manner  referred  to  above  may  be  made 
available  at  point  of  storage,  at  no  cost 
except  handling  and  transportation  costs 
tacurrcd  in  making  delivery,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  priority:  First,  the 
school -hmch  program  and  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Federal.  State,  and 
local  public-welfare  organizations  for  the 
assistance  of  needy  Indians  and  other 
needy  persons;  second,  to  private  wel- 
fare orfsnlxations  for  the  assistance  of 
needy  persons  within  the  United  States ; 
and  third,  to  private  welfare  organiza- 
tions for  the  assistance  of  needy  persons 
outside  the  United  States, 
tics 

The  new  act  completely  revises  the 
method  of  establishiag  and  apportion - 
Ing  acreape  attotments  and  marketint^ 
quotas  for  rice,  and  authorizes  aUotments 
to  farms  upon  farm  history,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  commit- 
tee and  approval  of  the  Secretary.  In- 
■lind  of  to  producers  upon  personal  his- 
tory, as  was  previously  the 


AMonncnrra  to  ths  tamu 


ACT 


The  Pkrm  Credit  Act  is  amended  to 
authorlie  buaks  lor  eeoperatlvm  and  the 

Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  to  make 


to  eoopetutlft  umtdPtlons  for  the 
of  fhianehiff  19  to  M  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  structures 

for  the  storage  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties (other  than  structures  to  provide  re- 
frigerated cold  storage  or  structures  in 
In  which  exl.^tlng  privately  owned 
facilities  for  the  coouhodlty  con- 
cerned are  adequate).  Such  loans  are 
not  authorised  unless  the  cooperative  as- 
sociation Miltiig  application  for  the  loan 
shall  have  fuml.^hed  the  bank  an  appro- 
priate commitment  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  the  Corporation 
will  lease  or  guarantee  the  utilization  of 
iMt  less  than  75  percent  of  the  storage 
space  contained  in  such  structures,  when 
completed,  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  years 
in  the  case  of  completely  new  structures 
or  2  years  if  such  structures  are  an  addi- 
tion to  existing  structures. 

mscsLLAiraoos  taovnToits 

Price  support  in  escess  of  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  any  agricultural  commodity  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines. 
after  reasonable  notice  and  public  hear- 
ing, that  price  support  at  such  increased 
level  la  necmtary  In  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  any 
such  agricultural  commodity  essential  to 
the  national  welfare,  or  in  order  to  in- 
crease or  maintain  production  of  any 
such  commodity  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Appropriate  adjustments  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  in  the  support  price  for 
di/Terences  in  grade,  type,  staple,  quan- 
tity, location,  and  other  factors.  Mid- 
dling Ta-lnch  cotton  is  made  the  stand- 
ard grade  for  purposes  of  parity  and 
price  support,  continuing  the  policy 
which  has  heretofore  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  cotton  and  is  in  accord  with  a 
similar  provision  contained  in  Public 
Law  272.  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Sums  made  available  under  section  32 
of  the  act  approved  August  24.  1935. 
which  represent  30  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  duties  collected  under  the 
customs  laws,  are  directed  to  be  devoted 
principally  to  the  support  of  perishable 
nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  other 
than  those  designated  under  title  n  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  act  amends  section  344  (f )  (3)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Art  of  193S. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  272,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  which  relates  to  cotton, 
so  as  to  authorize  county  committees  to 
reserve  not  In  excess  of  15  percent  of  the 
county  allotment  for  the  uses  authorized 
therein. 

auurria  aoia  laoaocxM  ahs  cohsximsm 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  will  be 

,benefleial  to  farmers  because  it  assures 

'them  a  stabilized  market  for  the  things 

that  they  produce  and  a  sound  marketing 

program  to  prevent  the  acctunulation  of 

price  demoralixiog  surpluses. 

It  Is  In  the  beet  mtereat  of  consumers 
becauae  one  of  tti  huric  obJecUves  is  the 
etabiUmtion  of  agrieultural  production 
•o  thai  there  will  be  an  ample  and  con- 
fldply  of  the  farm  products  which 
want  and  need  to  buy. 

Consumers  naturally  want  to  buy  their 
food  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  Farmers 
nuturaily  want  to  sell  their  products  at 
the  beet  possible  price.    The  basic  pur- 
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pose  of  this  agricultural  legislation  is  to 
harmonize  these  two  divergent  interests 
in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Farm  commodities  move  almost  im- 
mediately from  the  producers  to  the 
consumers,  on  the  freest  market  remam- 
Ing  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  farmers 
are  to  produce  abundantl^so  that  con- 
sumers may  be  assured  aivadequate  sup- 
ply of  food  and  fiber,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  violent  price  fluctua- 
tions which  may  result  from  even  a 
temporary  oversupply  of  the  things  they 
produce. 

Stabilized  ample  production  is  the 
greatest  of  all  benefits  to  the  consumer. 
Unstabilized  production  inevitably  re- 
sults in  alternatmg  surpluses  and  scarci- 
ties. Any  consumer  wtio  can  remember 
as  far  back  as  the  recent  war  and  im- 
mediate postwar  years,  knows  that  short- 
ages mean  high  prices. 

The  objective  of  good  farm  legislation, 
therefore,  is  the  stabilization  of  both 
prices  and  production  to  assure  an  ample 
supply  of  farm  products  at  all  times, 
at  fair  prices,  and  without  unreasonable 
or  unnecessary  regimentation  of  the 
farmer.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
achieves  this  objective  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  act  in  recent  years. 

Other  plans  that  have  been  proposed 
would  attempt  to  stabilize  both  prices 
and  production  by  supporting  all  farm 
commodities  at  a  high  level,  requiring  the 
regulation  by  Government  edict  of  vir- 
tually every  acre  of  cropland  planted,  or 
an  untold  drain  on  the  Public  Treasury 
to  maintain  the  price  of  unregulated 
commodities. 

In  understanding  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  these  important  provisions 
should  be  remembered : 

First.  The  basic  principle  is  to  provide 
high-level  price  supports  only  for  those 
commodities  the  producers  of  which  are 
willing  and  able  to  stabilize  production 
by  the  acceptance  of  such  controls  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  deem 
necessary. 

Mandatory  high-level  supports  for  the 
basic  commodities  are  operative  only 
when  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allotments 
proposed  by  the  Secretary. 

Discretionary  supports  for  nonbasic 
commodities  are  to  be  available  only  if 
certain  standards  are  met,  including  the 
ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into 
line  with  demand. 

Second.  The  act  encourages  (through 
parity  revision,  mandatory  supports  for 
milk,  butterfat.  and  wool,  and  other  pro- 
visions) greater  production  of  livestock 
products.  This  will  eventually  make 
more  of  these  healthful  foods  available 
at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers,  and 
result  in  the  shift  of  land  from  surplus- 
producing  crops  to  livestock. 

Third.  The  act  terminates  the  manda- 
tory-support programs  for  certain  per- 
ishable commodities  entered  into  during 
the  war  in  order  to  encourage  produc- 
tion. Support  of  perishable  commodi- 
ties under  the  new  act  is  generally  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  programs  authorized  for 
their  handling  and  disposal  are  the  best 
that  have  yet  been  established. 


Stable  farm  prices  not  only  assije 
adequate  production  to  meet  the  needs 
of  consumers,  they  also  give  them  the 
greatest  assurance  of  reasonable  prices. 
This  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
our  wartime  experiences.  Likewise,  low 
or  unstabilized  farm  prices  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  low  consumer  prices.  For 
example,  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  farm- 
er has  declined  one-third  within  the 
past  year,  but  the  retail  price  of  cereals 
and  bakery  products  decreased  less  than 
1  percent  between  August  1948  and  Au- 
gust 1949. 

Farmers  are  as  interested  In  reason- 
able prices  as  anyone.  They  are  con- 
sumers as  well  a.s  producers  and  parity 
Itself  is  merely  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
prices  a  farmer  receives  as  a  producer 
are  related  to  those  he  pays  as  a  con- 
sumer. 

Farmers  recently  have  seen  their 
prices  fall  to  the  lowest  level  since  1942. 
For  example,  within  the  past  year  wheat 
has  declined  34  percent,  corn  51  percent, 
Qotton  10  percent,  and  hogs  over  30  per- 
cent, while  the  things  farmers  must  buy 
in  order  to  continue  producing,  have 
increased  In  cost.  Gasoline  has  In- 
creased approximately  2  percent,  milk 
cans  approximately  9  percent,  tractors 
approximately  17  percent,'  and  grain 
drills  approximately  26  percent. 

The  importance  of  farm  price  stability 
should  never  be  forgotten,  since  it  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  the 
rest  of  our  economy  cannot  prosper  un- 
less farmers  also  prosper.  Most  de- 
pressions have  been  farm-led  and  farm- 
fed.  Historically  farm  prices  go  down 
first  and  fall  faster  and  further  than 
other  prices.  As  the  income  of  farmers 
declines  and  their  purchasing  power  is 
lost,  industry  finds  a  greatly  reduced 
market.  This  causes  unemployment 
and  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of 
industrial  wage  earners,  which  in  turn 
further  reduces  demand  for  farm  com- 
modities, and  farm  purchasing  power  is 
cut  further.  This  is  the  depression 
formula.  While  farm  price  supports 
such  as  those  provided  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  cannot  and  should  not 
become  a  substitute  for  good  markets, 
they  can  and  do  establish  a  measure  of 
stability  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
prices  which  is  so  essential  to  a  pros- 
perous nation. 

PERISHABLE  COMMOOITUB 

No  real  friend  of  agriculture  has  ad- 
vocated or  will  advocate  a  high  support 
program  for  the  producers  of  any  com- 
modity when  the  production  of  that  com- 
mooity  is  xmlimited.  Almost  every  time 
the  Government  has  attempted  to  sup- 
port prices  on  unlimited  production,  we 
have  sustained  great  financial  losses. 
The  support  program  on  basic  commodi- 
ties has  been  highly  successful  and  not 
financially  burdensome.  The  press  and 
the  radio  and  the  consuming  public  sp)eak 
loud  and  long  about  the  losses  sustained, 
but  no  one  seems  to  speak  about  the 
profits  which  have  been  made  on  the 
program  for  basic  commodities.  On  the 
cotton  program  alone  the  Government 
has  made  a  profit  in  excess  of  $225,000,- 
000.  On  the  tobacco  program  the  Gov- 
ernment has  sustained  no  loss.  Tobacco 
farmers  have  accepted  the  burdens  ai 


well  as  the  benefits  of  their  program  and 
the  program  has  not  been  expensive  to 
the  consiuner. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  suffered 
substantial  losses  on  potatoes,  on  eggs, 
on  wool,  and  on  many  perishable  com- 
modities. We  have  sustained  an  accum- 
ulated loss  of  $425,000,000  on  the  potato 
program  alone.  We  have  sustamed  a 
loss  of  more  than  $84,000,000  on  the  wool 
program,  and  we  now  have  on  hand  78.- 
000,000  pounds  of  powdered  eggs  in  which 
we  have  an  investment  of  perhaps  more 
than  $100,000,000.  These  three  pro- 
grams alone  have  done  more  to  bring  the 
national  farm  program  into  disrepute 
than  all  of  the  other  programs  put  to- 
gether. It  was  with  these  three  com- 
modities that  we  sought  to  try  out  a  new 
and  a  different  progrsun.  It  was  with 
these  and  other  perishable  commodities 
that  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture was  so  vitally  concerned.  The 
proposal  which  provided  production  pay- 
ments on  the  three  commodities  I  have 
mentioned  was  presented  by  our  commit- 
tee to  the  House,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a 
substantial  majority.  This  propooal  wa« 
an  honest  and  a  sincere  effort  to  deal 
with  a  very  perplexing  and  distressing 
problem.  Secretary  Brannan  has  tried 
in  vain  to  remedy  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion but  his  hands  are  tied  and  he  has 
no  alternative  other  than  to  administer 
the  law  according  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  congressional  action. 

While  the  Brarman  plan  was  dis- 
approved, we  have  at  least  provided  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  losses  of  surplus  perish- 
able commodities  through  spoilage  and 
deterioration.  Under  the  new  law,  to 
prevent  deterioration  and  waste,  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  perishable  commodities  in 
barter  transactions  and  exchange  such 
commodities  for  strategic  materials 
which  we  need  to  acquire  from  other 
countries.  Such  commodities  may  also 
be  made  available  to  the  school-lunch 
program,  to  charitable  institutions,  to  the 
Indians  on  our  reservations,  to  public  and 
private  welfare  agencies  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  So  under  the  new  law  we 
will  not  witness  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
vital  foods  being  permitted  to  deteriorate 
and  rot  while  hungry  people  are  deprived 
of  the  life-giving  qualities  of  such  foods. 

1949  COTTON  AOEAGZ    (H.  k.   128,  PUBUC 
LAW  1«) 

One  of  the  first  jobs  facing  the  com- 
mittee when  Congress  convened  was  the 
cotton  problem.  No  cotton  acreage  lim- 
itation or  marketing  quota  programs 
have  been  in  effect  since  1943.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  had  also  announcsd 
that  there  would  be  no  acreage  or  mar- 
keting quota  restrictions  in  effect  for  the 
1949  crop.  Because  the  large  cotton  crop 
in  1948  made  it  virtually  certain  that 
acreage  and  marketing  controls  would  be 
required  in  1950.  cotton  farmers  had  an 
Incentive  to  plant  heavily  in  1949,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  larger  base  history  for 
allotment  purposes.  In  order  to  remove 
this  incentive  so  that  farmers  would  not 
overplant  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging their  quota  base,  the  committee 
reported  and  the  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  28,  to  eliminate  1949  cotton  acre- 
ages and  yields  in  the  establishment  of 
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As  •  rcsott  ol  Uili 

couid  by  excesMve  pianttnci 
toto  attotment  for  future 


Aixonmcn 
■-  E.  ST»«.  poauc  VAW  rrs) 

Um  eonmitiee's  tf  orta  to 
tton  plaotiofs  la 
IMt.  m^  committee  w»  li 
coofroBtod  vtth  the  major  tvk  of 
tag  and  BodcrnMnc  tbo 

for  miOm^tkm  eoUon  suppUes  with 
The  cmnr-ower  ot  cotton  as  o( 
1. 1£49.  was  eotlmated  at  5.S0t.Mt 
•ad  it  vasootteated  that  the  1941 
eroaco  «<md  be  about  3.0M.- 
larfcr  than  in  1948.  Tte  cot- 
fvMons  of  the 
Act  of  l«sa  were 
to  cope  with  these  conditions. 
that  eould  be  al- 
abost  ar.aMOM 
IB  OBoess  of  that  r»- 
QOired  to  prodace  the  supply  of  cotton 
needed. 
The  ooaHTrittee  developed  an  entirely 
kse  allotment  and  mar- 
law  under  which  cotton 
acre— 0  tai  19M  could  be  reduced  as  low 
as  I1.9M.09t  mam,  and  thereafter  eooM 
be  rednced.  if  neeessary.  to  an  amount 
to  produce  I.OM.OOO  bales  of 
than  the  estimated  amovmt 
required  for  donaestic  consumption  and 
export. 

In  iwoTldlng  for  the  distribution  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  amonc  the 
counties,  and  farms,  provision 
le  to  reflect  cmrent  trends 
and  shifts  in  the  production  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  compared  to  the  pre- 
war pattern  of  prodw^ion.  Greater 
flexibility  was  also  provided  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  small  farms  and  to  meet 
local  conditions  by  Kivlng  more  discre- 
tion to  State  and  county  committees. 

The  new  law,  in  substance,  will  enable 
the  necsasary  reductions  to  be  made  in 
cotton  production  so  as  to  brine  about  a 
better  balance  off  sappnes  with  demand. 
The  act  wiD  enable  this  objective  to  be 
m  a  way  tlmt  Is  fair  and 
to  al  cotton  fanners. 
This  act  also  aoiends  the  provisions  of 
law  r^laftrMT  to  the  cstataUstament  of 
■beat  aereaee  aOoCments  and  markpting 
quotas  by  estabHsfainc  minimum  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  the  1950  crop. 
TklB  iBO^islui  will  tlye  relief  to  farms 
and  areas  which  in  the  last  year  or  two 
have  greatly  expanded  wheat  produc- 
tion and.  birt  f<Hr  tbds  amendment,  would 
be  required  to  bear  acrsage  reductions  in 
1950  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction in  acreage  on  wheat  farms  gen- 
erally. The  amenAncnt  alao  gives  recog- 
nition to  good  faimlnf  practices  by  tak- 
ing into  account  sommer-taBowed  wheat 
land  In  oslabiitrhtng  base  acreage  and 
wiU  tend  to  place  those  farms  on  equal 
footing  with  farms  that  have  been  fully 
cropped. 

The  act  also  amends  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  esUbUahment  of  pea- 
nufc-marketing  quotas.  The  present  law 
eontafnt  provisions  estabUstOng  mini- 
mum State  acreage  allotments,  which 
give  protection  to  the  oMer  peanui-pro- 
dudug  areaa   The  iiniiiiiliaiiH  vm  giv« 


protection  to  the  nevar  peanut- 
reas.  The  present  law  by 
virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  State  min- 
imum provisions,  flxea  a  minimum  na- 
tional peanut-acreage  allotment  of  about 
IJOO.OOO  acres.  TIm  amendment  made 
br  tbis  act  will  fix  a  minimum  peanut- 
aOotment  of  3.100.000  acres  for 
Thereafter,  the  acreage  may  be 
fixed  at  whatsvar  kfvels  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adjmt  mutillas  vlth  demand. 
TIm  amendment  makes  provision  fur  an 
e^itsWe  dlstrtbotion  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  among  the  Stat<^. 
ncwKjrmo  alaskaiv  Aoucui-TTTnc 

The  growing  size  and  importance  of 
agriculture  in  Alaska  wa.s  recognized  by 
the  committee  In  favorable  action  on  sev- 
eral bills  to  as.sist  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  that  Territory.  Chief 
among  such  bills  were  H.  R.  133  and 
H.  R.  212.  Both  tbesa  UBs  had  been  in- 
troduced  in  previous  Ooogreaes  but  this 
was  the  flr^t  time  they  had  been  acted 
upon.  H.  R.  212  received  final  action 
In  both  Houses  and  Is  now  Public  Law 
417 

H  R.  133  places  Alaska  on  the  same 
ba5is  as  the  States  in  receiving  Pederal 
funds  for  agricultural  experiment  station 
work.  Under  the  existing  law.  the  Ter- 
ritory had  been  receiving  only  about  half 
the  proportionate  amount  of  such  funds 
made  available  to  the  various  States. 
This  bfll  passed  the  House  but  was  not 
acted  on  In  the  Senate.  H  R.  212  ex- 
tends to  Alaska  the  full  benefit-^  of  the 
laws  authorliing  and  making  appropria- 
tion for  agricultural  extension  work. 
such  as  that  carried  on  through  the 
county-agent  system  and  the  4-H  Clubs. 
Other  legislation,  miiking  additional 
agricultural  credit  facilities  avaOabie  in 
Alaska,  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
ccMnmittee. 

BETm    AGKICU  LTTTSAt.    CSSOIT 

Several  bills  improving  the  agricul- 
tural credit  system  were  acted  upon  fav- 
orably by  the  corrjnittee  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress: 

Banks  for  cooperatives:  U.  R.  848 
makes  important  changes  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 
These  banks  were  established  under  the 
Parm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  Their  purpoj>e 
is  to  provide  a  permanent  and  depend- 
able source  of  credit  for  farm  coopera- 
tive associations.  The  banks  were  start- 
ed with  about  $178500.000  of  Govern- 
ment capital  and  they  have  managed 
their  affairs  so  well  that  they  are  now  In 
a  position  where  they  can  retire  that 
capital.  The  bill  authorises  the  banks 
to  retire  the  Government  capital  and  to 
become  entirely  farmer-owned,  as  are 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  It  also  author- 
izes the  banlu  for  cooperatives  to  sell 
their  own  obligations  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  addiUoBia  loan  funds.  It  in- 
craaaos  participation  by  borrowers  in  the 
management  of  the  Central  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  by  «**»— «g*"*g  the  marker  in 
which  the  bank's  bouti  of  directors  is 
selected,  so  that  farmers  and  the  regional 
banks  for  coop«-atlves  will  have  a  greater 
voice  In  the  selection  of  the  directors. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  May  1.  bat  was 
not  scted  on  In  the  Senate. 

Storm  emergency  loans.  H.  R.  2101: 
cold  and  bonvy  snows  of  the 


past  winter  brought  great  hardship  and 
severe  financial  burdens  on  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  emergency  source  of  credit  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  get  their 
fanns.  orchards,  or  herds  back  into  pro- 
duction again  and  to  pay  the  heavy  bills 
for  feed,  protection,  replanting,  and  re- 
placement that  had  been  incurred  be- 
cause of  the  hard  winter.  Looking 
around,  the  committee  found  approxi- 
mately $44,000,000  in  the  revolving  fund 
of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration which  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose  with  some  additional  enabling 
legislation.  The  RACC  was  practically 
a  defunct  organisation,  however,  and 
rather  than  reactivate  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  these  loans,  it  was  abol- 
ished and  its  functions  and  funds  were 
transferred  to  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
authority  to  use  them  In  making  storm 
emergency  lo«n.<5.  The  bill  became  law 
April  6.  1949 — Public  Law  38— the  pro- 
gram is  now  in  operation,  and  the  loans 
are  being  administered  In  the  storm 
emergency  areas  through  the  fadhties 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Water  facility  loans.  H.  R.  3181:  The 
act  of  August  28,  1937.  and  the  act  of 
August  11,  1939 — known  respectively  as 
the  Water  Facilities  Act  and  the 
Wheeler-Case  Act — authorises  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  loans 
to  associations  of  farmers  and  other 
similar  groups  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
and  establishing  local  water  frn^ 
such  as  irrigation  s]^tems.  wdli^ 
ponds,  and  so  on.  Under  existing  law. 
however,  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  any 
one  asMKlation  or  for  any  one  project 
Is  limited  to  S50.000.  This  amount  was 
adequate  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed, 
but  the  postwar  cost  of  materials  and 
services  is  so  great  that  it  is  no^  fir 
too  small  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
This  bill,  now  Public  Law  99,  increases 
the  maximum  amount  of  such  loans  to 
$100,000  and  will  permit  many  water 
projects  which  have  been  held  up  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funds  now  to  get 
under  way. 

Federal  land  banks:  H.  R  3699,  which 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee 
on  May  27,  1949,  makes  several  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  land  banks.  It  extends  the 
full  operation  of  these  banks  to  Alaska 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Probably  most  impor- 
tant to  ranchers  and  large-range  opera- 
tors, it  increases  to  (75,000  the  limitation 
on  loans  to  any  one  borrower.  In  the  past, 
the  limitation  in  the  act  has  prevented 
the  banks  from  making  loans  on  many 
ranches  and  other  types  of  farm  (H>era- 
Uons  where  relatively  large  acreages 
were  involved.  The  bill  also  returns  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  some  $189,- 
000.000  in  Federal  funds  which  have  been 
carried  In  a  surpliis  reserve,  leaving  the 
banks  entirely  farmer-owned.  The 
bookkeeping  system  of  the  banks  is 
changed  somewhat  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  usual  banking  practice  and  assures 
more  efficiency.  This  bill  is  now  Public 
Law  433. 

H.  R.  W12  was  also  reported  by  the 
cmnmlttee,  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the    Federal    land    bank    systemi     It 
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authorltts  the  land  banks  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  meet  their  short-term  credit  needs. 
Such  \ocT:y,  are  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  year  and  may  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  Interest  charged  by  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  This  bill  pa.ssed  the  House 
August  15.  1949,  but  did  not  get  final 
action  in  the  Senate. 

Loans  to  homestead  entrymen:  H.  R. 
2514  liberalizes  the  loan  provisions  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
and  the  Water  Facilities  Act  in  order 
to  make  possible  extension  of  this  type 
of  credit  to  farmers  who  are  acquiring 
farms  by  homestead  entry  or  purchasing 
lands  on  reclamation  projects.  Under 
the  existing  law,  loans  of  this  type  can 
be  made  only  on  the  security  of  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  land.  Homesteaders 
and  reclamation  project  settlers  cannot 
give  such  mortgages  because  they  do  not 
acquire  title  to  the  land  until  they  have 
resided  thereon  for  a  certain  p>eriod  and 
have  complied  with  annual  cultivation 
and  other  requirements.  This  has  pre- 
vented new  farmers  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  type  of  Federal  credit.  The 
amendment  to  the  law  made  by  this 
act — now  Public  Law  361 — will  permit 
the  Government  to  take  a  lien  on  the 
homestead  claim  or  the  reclamation 
project  purchase  contract  In  lieu  of  a 
first  mortgage,  as  security  for  such  a 
loan.  It  will  greatly  aid  many  young 
farmers,  most  of  them  veterans,  who  are 
beginning  farming  operations  on  this 
kind  of  land. 

BUEAL   BIHABILrrATlOW    TltTST   FTTNOS 

In  the  years  1933  through  1935  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  were  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  several 
States  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
hardships.  Some  of  this  money  was 
earmarked  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
In  rural  areas,  and  the  money  so  ear- 
marked was  administered  In  the  States 
by  State  corporations  known  as  State 
rural  rehabilitation  corporations.  The 
corporations  used  this  money  to  establish 
rural  community  projects  and  for  rural 
rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  of  vari- 
ous tyjjes  to  farmers. 

In  1935,  1936.  and  1937  the  corpora- 
tions, at  the  request  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  transferred  their  assets 
to  the  Federal  Government  In  trust  to  be 
administered  for  rural-rehabilitation 
purposes  within  their  respective  States. 
In  seme  cases  the  agreements  provided 
specifically  for  termination  of  the  trusts 
and  return  of  the  assets  to  the  State  cor- 
porations at  the  end  of  a  specified  period. 
In  the  other  cases  the  tnist  agreements 
provided  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's authority  to  act  as  trustee  were 
terminated,  the  assets  would  be  returned 
to  the  State  coroorations  or  other  State 
agencies  designated  by  the  State 
legislatures. 

The  trust  assets  are  now  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1946  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  proceed  to  liquidate 
these  trusts  as  expeditiously  sis  po.ssible, 
but  gives  him  no  specific  instruction  as 
to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  trust 
assets. 


Following  the  enactment  of  the  1946 
law.  a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether 
the  funds  should  be  returned  to  the 
States  10  be  used  for  rural-rehabilitation 
purposes,  or  should  be  turned  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  upon  liquidation 
of  the  trust  assets — this  In  spite  of  the 
explicit  provision  in  the  trust  agreements 
that  the  funds  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
States.  Some  of  the  States  are  prepared 
to  assert  in  the  courts  their  claim  to  the 
assets  as  set  out  In  the  trust  agreements. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  the  liquidation  of  the 
trusts  as  directed  by  the  1946  act. 

Bills  which  would  have  turned  the  en- 
tire trust  assets  over  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  other  bills  which  would 
have  made  mandatory  the  return  of  all 
of  the  trust  assets  to  the  various  States, 
were  Introduced  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress but  reached  no  final  action. 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  this  com- 
mittee considered  the  matter  at  length 
and  reported  out  a  bill,  H.  R.  2392,  which 
establishes  a  most  equitable  and  accept- 
able compromise  on  this  matter.  The 
bill  directs  the  immediate  liquidation  of 
these  trusts  and  gives  those  States  which 
want  the  assets  returned  to  them  for 
rural  rehabilitation  purposes  3  years  In 
which  to  demand  the  return  of  their 
assets.  If  the  State  does  not  take  such 
action  within  3  years,  or  if  it  Indicates 
earlier  that  it  does  not  desire  the  return 
of  the  funds,  the  assets  of  that  State 
corporation  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  use 
within  the  State  pursuant  to  titles  I, 
n,  and  rv  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  The  bill  was  acted  on  by 
the  Rules  Committee  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion that  there  was  not  time  for  House 
action  before  the  session  ended. 

LIQUIDATION   OF   OU)   FEED   AND   SEED  LOAMS 

Another  bill  relating  to  farm  credit 
which  was  drafted  and  reported  by  the 
committee  was  a  bill  to  liquidate  emer- 
gency crop,  feed,  and  seed  loans  which 
are  long  past  due  and.  to  a  large  extent, 
uncollectible.  Since  1918  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  making 
emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  to  farm- 
ers who  were  In  distress  because  of 
weather  or  crop  conditions  and  who  ur- 
gently required  short-term  credit  in  order 
to  continue  farm  operations.  In  1934-35 
many  such  loans  were  made  because  of 
drought  conditions. 

Although  these  loans  have  been  made 
imder  many  different  statutory  authori- 
zr.tions,  they  have  several  characteristics 
In  common.  They  are — and  were  in- 
tended to  be — "soft  credit."  financial  as- 
sistance to  farmers  who  had  no  other 
source  of  credit.  They  were  loans  to 
purchase  seed  or  feed  for  livestock.  The 
whole  collateral  in  most  cases  was  the 
crop  to  be  grown  with  the  seed  or  the 
livestock  for  which  the  seed  was  pur- 
chased. Many  of  these  loans  were  made 
to  farmers  In  the  depression  years  when 
others  were  receiving  direct  financial  as- 
sistance without  any  repayment  obliga- 
tion— and  when  the  crop  or  the  livestock 
held  as  collateral  was  not  worth  enough 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  loan. 


In  spite  of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  loans  were  made,  the  collection  ex- 
perience of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Indicates  clearly  that  farmers  In 
general  Till  pay  off  these  loans  If  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  More  than  81  percent 
of  all  such  loans  which  have  been  made 
from  1918  to  May  31,  1949,  has  been  paid 
In  full.  In  the  case  of  the  loans  made 
since  1936,  91.2  percent  has  been  paid. 
But  in  the  case  of  those  loans  made  in 
the  years  1918  through  1936 — most  of 
them  in  the  depression  years— only  78  9 
percent  of  the  principal  has  been  col- 
lected— and  for  the  drought  loans  of 
1934-35,  only  62.2  percent  has  been  col- 
lected. Many  of  the  farmers  using  those 
loans  are  no  longer  in  business.  ^ 

Examining  more  closely  into  these  old  *' 
loans,  the  committee  found  that  out  of 
712.752  such  loans  outstanding  on  May 
31.  1949.  473,729  were  emergency  feed 
and  seed  loans  made  prior  to  1937,  and 
101,556  were  1934-35  drought  loans. 
Thus,  more  than  30  percent  of  such  loans 
now  on  the  books — a  total  of  575,285  out 
of  712,752 — were  made  in  the  year  1936 
or  before.  Repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  without  success  to  collect  these 
loans.  If  it  is  costing  only  $1  a  year  to 
service  each  of  these  old  loans.  wWch 
seems  like  a  conser\'ative  estimate,  it  U 
costing  more  than  a  half-million  dol- 
lars annually  just  to  carry  on  the  books 
loans  which  are  to  all  practical  purposes 
uncollectible. 

Under  existing  law  the  Department 
has  the  authority  to  compromise  and  ad- 
just, and  under  certain  clrcmnstances  to 
cancel,  these  old  loans.  Under  this  au- 
thority a  total  of  288,460  delinquent 
claims  comprising  an  aggregate  unpaid 
balance  of  $41,459,718  have  been  settled, 
and  for  Its  efforts  the  Government  has 
collected  a  total  of  $4,117,557,  about  10 
percent  of  the  amount  due  and  only 
$14.28  per  claim.  Including  those  which 
have  been  canceled  outright. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
It  was  time.  In  the  interest  of  good  busi- 
ness, for  the  Government,  to  take  these 
old  loans  off  the  books.  Many  bills  to 
cancel  or  liquidate  these  old  loans,  or  to 
establish  a  statute  of  limitations  a:Tainst 
the  Government,  have  been  introduced 
in  recent  years.  The  committee  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  bills  referred  to 
it.  however,  and  proceeded  to  write  Its 
own  bill,  which  was  reported  to  the 
House  and  adopted  unanimously. 

This  bill— H.  R.  5592 — does  three 
things:  First.  It  directs  the  Secretary  to 
collect,  liquidate,  compromise,  or  adjust 
within  2  years  all  such  loans  made  after 
January  1.  1936,  wliich  were  mature  or 
past  due  on  January  1.  1949;  .«iecond,  it 
cancels  outright  all  claims  and  judg- 
ments arising  from  loans  made  prior  to 
January  1,  1936;  and,  third,  in  the  case 
of  loans  made  between  January  1,  1936, 
and  January  1,  1942,  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  paj^ment  In  full  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim.  If 
such  payment  Is  made  before  a  coUeo 
tion  suit  Is  filed.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  August  1,  1949.  but  has  not  yet 
been  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

CBOP    INStlSAMCC     (H.    I.     3«2S) 

A  bill  to  extend  the  experimental  crop 
insurance  program  to  more  crops  and 
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•ddttkXMl  countieB  was  reported  favorm« 
Mj  by  the  oommittM  MTly  in  the 
iB  1M7  tht  crop  iBMnnce  law  wm 
pletely  rvwrmen— After  aef«ral  jtmn  d 
resttlU  wider  the  old 
wms  piitt  on  an  experimental 
with  the  niunbn  of  crops  ftsd  Um 
number  of  countia  in  which  tDSuranoe 
could  be  wrlUeB  ihvplj  restricted. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1947  law.  the 
number  of  counties  In  which  crop  insur- 
ance could  be  written  for  the  Tartflus 

lied  as  follows: 
M;  com.  50:  flax. 
50;  tobacco.  S5:  and  not  more  than  30 
counties  each  in  the  case  a(  any  other 
commodlUes,  with  the  sUiliilon  that 
not  more  than  three  new  commodities 
eo«M  be  laaored  In  any  1  year. 

TIm  MB  as  agreed  on  by  the  House  and 
Senate  this  year— Public  Law  268— will 
pennll  a  scadoal  increase  la  Ibe  aiMiber 
of  eooBttai  in  which  tnawanee  li  eMrsd 
by  pennittinc  the  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration to  Increase  each  year  the  ntimber 
of  counties  for  eadi  eoanwdlty  by  half 
the  olBBber  authorJMd  in  the  1947  act. 
There  hare  been  only  3  years  of  opera- 
tion under  the  new  law,  and  while  the 
esperlOBee  In  each  of  those  2  years  has 
been  favorable,  so  have  the  giuwlnc  con- 
ditions throughout  the  United  States. 
The  -r-Ttn'^'  feels  that  it  is  far  better 
to  proceed  eaotloasly,  so  that  farmers 
and  Cmcress  know  at  all  times  that  the 
tasnrance  is  on  a  sound  basts,  than  it  is 
to  flspaad  too  rapidly  with  the  dancer 
that  the  program  will  again  suffer  stag- 
gerlnK  lo^es  and  reach  the  point — which 
it  had  reached  in  1947— where  fanners 
had  last  confidence  in  it  and  Congress 
was  thfwfctng  of  abandoning  the  whole 
program. 

Another  Important  change  made  In 
the  law  by  the  bill  worked  out  by  the 
committee  this  year  is  the  recognition 
given  multiple  crop  insurance.  This  is 
a  new  type  of  insurance,  written  for  the 
first  time  under  the  1947  act.  and  offered 
in  1948  in  only  two  counties.  JJaidm  tbM 
type  of  insiirance.  the  Corporation  In- 
sures not  Just  one  or  two  specified  crops 
on  a  farm  but  insures  the  farm  as  a  whole 
with  insurance  on  all  the  major  crops 
produced.  It  Is  the  type  of  insurance 
wMch  la  best  ealeolated  to  be^  farmers 
to  tm  ttm  iOBcral  fWiBlDc  arsas  of  the 
country  where  diversified  crops  are  pro- 
doeed.  The  bill  passed  this  year  author- 
IMS  the  eorporatfon  to  write  multiple 
crop  tBHraaee  In  S9  eonaties.  and  to  in- 
crease tills  by  25  each  year  if  the  expe- 
rience with  this  type  of  insiiranee  Is 
fkvoraMe. 

In  rewriting  the  crop  Insurance  law 

In   1947.  the  committee  instructed   the 

Corporation  to  give  particular  attention 

to  the  development  of  local  responsibiUty 

for  and  administration  of  the 

At  that  Ume  Use 

the  po6siiMllty  of  a  type  of  or- 

ganliatlon  in  which  each  county  unit 

Vk»  a  small,  mutual  in- 

il^any.  with  the  local  farmers 

lU  board  of  directors  and 

hamWng  tts  bustaess.  wltb  rates  baaed 

ectlnly  en  loeal  loss  exparleoee.  and  wtth 

Um  Ptderal  Crop  InsuraoM  Corporation 

largsly  as  a  rstaaww  of  the  local 

The  Cerpatattea  hio  toM  far 

this  typt  of 


Its  efforts  in  this  direction  were  assisted 
substantlaUy  by  a  provision  In  the  bill 
written  by  ths  eoounlttee  this  year  which 
writes  otf  the  books  tbs  taaesa  that  had 
been  Incurred  in  the  years  prevloaa  to  the 
•Urt  of  the  new  program  in  194t. 

What  this  miaiii  to  farmers  Is  that 
these  losses,  to  the  atent  they  eceiffred 
in  their  county,  will  not  now  be  carried 
en  the  books  acalnst  their  county.  The 
premiimi  whldi  fanners  in  any  county 
must  pay  for  their  Insuranee  is  based  in 
part  on  the  surplus  resenre  which  the  in- 
aataace  in  that  county  Is  able  to  build 
up.  After  a  sizable  reserve  has  been 
built  up.  the  rates  can  be  reduced,  as  is 
the  case  with  any  good  ii^urance.  If  the 
old  losses  had  stayed  on  the  books,  some 
counties  would  have  had  a  very  consid- 
erable deficit,  incurred  under  the  old  pro- 
gram, to  overcome  before  they  could  build 
up  any  surplus  reserve.  Under  the  law 
pasaed  this  year,  those  old  deficits  ars 
written  off  and  eaoh  county  will  start 
from  the  time  the  Insurance  was  first 
written  under  the  1947  act  to  build  up  its 
reserve  credits  with  the  Corporation. 

Another  improvsaseat  made  by  the  bill 
was  the  authority  given  the  corporgtion 
to  Insure  tobacco  while  it  is  being  cured. 
Under  the  1947  law  insurance  was  lim- 
ited to  crops  "whUe  in  the  field."  This 
is  adequate  in  the  case  of  most  crops, 
but  It  falls  short  of  complete  crop  in- 
surance for  tobacco  hccams  the  value 
of  a  tobacco  crop  eanaot  be  determined 
until  the  tobacco  has  been  put  into  a 
barn  and  cured.  The  Mil  penslts  the 
extension  of  crop  insoraaflt  an  tobacco 
until  it  is  ready  for  market. 

The  coouotttee  believes  that  farmers 
are  entitled  to  soond  crop  insurance  and 
it  is  determined  that  they  shall  have  it. 
It  rescued  the  program  in  1947  when  it 
seeaaed  doaased  to  abandonment  and  it 
will  watch  it  carefully  year  by  year,  so 
that  it  may  be  extended  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  all  major  crops  and  aill  farm- 
ers but  most  of  all  so  that  It  may  be 
Improved  and  developed,  along  sound 
as  experience  indicates. 


r&BM    LAWO    MINCKAL    UCWTB     (W.    B.    4100) 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1946  provides  that  any  convey- 
ance of  real  estate  by  the  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act  sha!l 
include  conveyance  of  all  the  mineral 
rights  connected  with  the  land.  Prior  to 
that  act.  however,  there  had  been  no 
definite  and  uniform  policy  governing 
the  conveyance  of  mineral  rights  on 
farm  land.^  acquired  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  its  various  credit 
and  agricultural  development  programs 
and  subsequently  resold  to  farmers.  As 
a  ceoasfuence  of  this  lack  of  definite 
policy  In  the  years  1933  to  1948.  some  of 
the  farm  lands  acquired  under  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  and  similar  programs. 
and  by  foredeaure  of  land-bank  loans, 
and  other  means,  had  been  sold  with  all 
or  part  of  the  mineral  rights  reserved  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 

In  many  cases  the  mlnersl  rights 
under  the  farm  lands  Involved  have  no 
marfegt  vahM  vhatevv.  In  other  cases 
these  rtgbti  art  yaloaMe.  In  all  cases, 
the  lack  of  full  ownership  of  the  mineral 
richlg  connected  with  his  land  have  been 
a  mmt9  of  compllratlon  and  embarrasa- 
to  tItofMrtoer  and  a  defkiHe  handl. 


cap  hi  finaaeing  or  in  conveytng  his 
property.  To  the  committee  It  seemed 
inequttabie  that  the  Government  should 
have  taken  over  these  farm  lands,  by 
foreclosure  or  otherwise,  with  all  the 
■lineral  rights  Included  and  then  recon- 
vey  them  with  part  of  the  mineral  rights 


In  recent  Ooacseaaes  i^  large  number  of 
bills  have  been  Introduced  to  reBeve  this 
situation.  In  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
nine  such  bills  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Elghty-llrst  Oonsress 
there  were  five  such  bills  referred. 

The  committee  considered  carefully  all 
the  bills  referred  to  it  on  this  subject  but 
felt  that  none  of  them  completely  accom- 
plished the  purpose  the  committee  had 
in  mind.  It.  therefore,  wrote  its  own  bill 
on  this  subject,  combining  in  part  the 
principles  of  several  of  the  bills  before  it. 
but  establishing  a  uniform  principle  for 
the  conveyance  of  all  the  mineral  rights 
In  all  the  farm  lands  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  farmers  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  agricultural 
improvement  or  agricultural  credit  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
and  passed  by  the  House  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  to  the  present  owners  of  the  farm 
lands  Involved,  for  a  fair  market  value, 
all  the  mineral  rights  and  Interests 
owned  or  reserved  by  the  Government. 
It  authorizes  the  sale  only  to  the  owner 
of  the  surface  rights  and  places  on  the 
owner  the  responsibility  of  making  ap- 
plication and  proving  his  title.  In  order 
to  cut  down  the  administrative  expense 
Involved,  the  bill  provides  that  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  known  mineral  rights^ 
the  Secretary  may  dLspense  with  a  sepa- 
rate evaluation  of  each  tract  and  may  au- 
thorise the  sale  of  such  rights,  through- 
out that  area,  at  the  flat  rate  of  $1  an 
application.  This  applies  only  to  areas 
where  the  mineral  rights  have  no  known 
market  value.  Where  they  have  a  value 
of  any  kind,  the  owner  of  the  surface 
rights  is  required  to  pay  the  fair  market 
value  for  the  mineral  interests  held  by 
the  Oovernment. 

The  bill  makes  this  policy  applicable 
also  to  mineral  rights  In  farm  lands 
which  have  been  aoqidred  by  the  Fecteral 
land  banks  and  later  resold.  It  has  nol 
yet  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
roKiaTB  AMD  roaxsTRT 

No  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  re- 
cent history  has  considered  and  reported 
as  much  legislation  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  forests  and  forestry  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eighty- first  Congress. 
Among  the  Important  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject are  the  following: 

The  forest  survey.  H.  R.  2001:  The 
foreit  survey  was  started  in  1930  under 
the  authority  of  the  McSweeney- 
NcNary  Act.  which  is  tlte  basic  law  of 
forestry  research  In  the  United  States. 
As  part  of  the  research  necessary  to  plan 
intelligent  production  and  use  oi  our 
foresu.  the  act  directed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  make  and  keep 
current  a  comprehMflto  survey  of  the 
pressot  and  prospoottrt  requirei&ents 
for  llabar  and  oUmt  foresl  prodactg  aad 
of  timber  supplies  sod  tbs  productlva 
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capacity  of  the  Nation's  forests.  The 
survey  thus  directed  was  the  first  or- 
ganized effort  to  inventory  scientifically 
the  forest  resources  of  the  country. 

The  survey  was  started  in  1930  but 
was  only  partially  completed  when  the 
war  caused  a  discontinuance  of  the  sur- 
vey. By  the  time  work  could  be  re- 
siuned.  the  cost  of  equipment  and  serv- 
ices had  increased  to  the  point  where  the 
original  law  did  not  provide  sufQcient 
authorizations  to  permit  the  survey  to 
be  completed. 

Over  the  opposition  of  some  Interests 
which  felt  that  the  survey  should  be 
discontinued,  the  committee  reported 
this  bill  which  authorizes  funds  with 
which  to  complete  the  initial  inventory 
of  the  country's  timber  resources  and  a 
resurvey  every  10  years,  in  order  to  keep 
the  information  current.  It  Is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  128. 

Cooperative  forestry  programs.  H.  R. 
2296:  The  basic  act  esUblishing  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  in  forestry  pro- 
grams is  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  which 
was  adopted  June  7.  1924.  There  has 
been  relatively  little  change  made  in 
the  act  since  that  time  and  while  it  has 
been  of  tiemendous  benefit  in  establish- 
ing cooperative  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  in  forestry 
programs,  there  has  developed  during 
the  years  the  need  for  amending  and  im- 
proving the  basic  act.  The  committee 
undertook  that  job  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  and  reported  out  this  bill — 
H.  R.  2296 — which  passed  the  House  and 
was  amended  in  the  Senate.  The  bill 
makes  several  important  revisions  in  the 
Clarke-McNary  Acl. 

First.  It  Increases  the  authorization 
for  Federal  participation  m  coop>era- 
tlve  forest- fire-fighting  programs.  The 
States  are  now  spending  about  $15,000.- 
000  annually  on  the  cooperative  fire- 
control  program  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's $9,000,000.  The  bill  increases  the 
possible  Federal  participation  to  $20.- 
000.000.  This  will  be  sufficient  not  only 
to  permit  the  extension  of  the  coopera- 
tive fire  program  to  areas  now  not  pro- 
tected, but  will  permit  the  improvement 
of  existing  protection  activities  by  a 
nearly  matching  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  It  improves  the  section  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  authorizing  the  co- 
operative production  and  distribution  of 
forest  tree  seeds  and  seedlings,  and  au- 
thorizes considerably  larger  Federal  con- 
tributions for  this  purpose.  Reforesta- 
tion is  basic  to  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate forest  growth  and  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  provide  for  the 
lliM  time  an  adequate  quantity  of  tree 
seeds  and  seedlings  for  this  purpose. 

Third.  The  bill  defines  clearly,  and 
for  the  first  time  authorizes  adequate 
appropriations  for.  two  very  important 
pliagfm  of  forestry  work— the  education 
of  imall-forest  owners  and  farmers  in 
the  value  and  the  methods  of  .sound  for- 
e.Htry,  and  direct  technical  as-sLstance  to 
farmers  and  imali-forest  owners  In 
planting,  developing,  and  marketing 
their  timber  and  forest  producl.i.  Less 
than  ono-tenth  of  the  commercial  tlm- 
bir  area  of  the  United  Piatm  remains 
In  virgin  timber.  The  rrmalndir  l«  »ec- 
ond-growth  fortet  and  it  U  obvious  that 


In  the  measurable  future  we  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  second-growth  timber 
for  our  supplies. 

Out  of  the  461,000.000  acres  of  com- 
mercial forest  in  the  United  States, 
345,000.000  acres  are  privately  owned, 
and  261.000.000  acres  of  this  privately 
owned  land  is  in  the  hands  of  small  own- 
ers whose  holdings  comprise  not  more 
than  5,000  acres  each  and  average  only 
62  acres  each.  These  small  holdings  are 
in  the  hands  of  more  than  4.225.000  dif- 
ferent private  owners.  In  all,  the  For- 
est Service  estimates  that  85  percent  of 
all  the  private  forests  in  the  United 
States  are  in  tracts  of  less  than  100  acres 
each. 

.  From  this  It  can  readily  be  appreci- 
ated how  great  a  proportion  of  our  fu- 
ture timber  supplies  must  come  from 
these  small  forest  holdings  and  farm 
wood  lots  and  how  vitally  Important  it 
is  to  the  Nation  that  the  owners  of  these 
small  tracts  handle  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  our  timber  resources  are  pre- 
served and  improved. 

Basically,  the  problem  is  that  of  dem- 
onstrating to  the  small -forest  owner  and 
the  farm  wood-lot  owner  that  their  tim- 
ber can  be  a  profitable  source  of  Income 
to  them.  Small  owners  can  make  good 
profits  out  of  small  timber  holdings  If 
ihey  follow  sound  forestry  practices  and 
handle  their  woodland  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage. The  knowledge  that  timber 
can  be  a  profitable  crop  to  them  is  the 
most  certain  way  of  assuring  their 
adoption  of  sound  forestry  practices,  just 
as  they  adopt  sound  practices  in  other 
forms  of  agriculture  when  they  know 
that  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  do  so 
and  learn  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

In  this  bill  the  committee  provided  for 
the  first  time  a  clearly  defined  program  of 
forestry  education  and  direct  technical 
assistance  for  owners  of  farm  wood  lots 
and  of  small  forest  tracts.  The  educa- 
tional part  of  the  program  would  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  land  grant  colleges 
and  the  county  agent  system,  and  the 
direct  technical  sissistance  through  the 
State  forestry  agencies. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  In  the  form 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee  but  In 
the  Senate  opposition  to  some  features  of 
the  technical  assistance  program  caused 
that  section  of  the  bUl  to  be  dropped.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  amended  bill 
became  Public  Law  392.  The  committee 
believes,  however,  that  the  provision  for 
technical  assistance  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  bill  and  that  an 
acceptable  compromise,  meeting  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  the  Senate,  can  be 
worked  out  in  a  separate  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Reforestation  and  revegetation.  Senate 
Joint  Re.solution  53.  The  bill  discussed 
above— H.  R.  2296— applies  exclusively 
to  forest  lands  not  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Even  in  the  national  forest 
areas  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovcrnment, 
however,  reforestation  of  cut-over  areas 
and  revegetation  of  grazed -out  range 
lands  has  not  bMO  eUTtod  on  at  g  rgt« 
sufioltiii  to  tngtnt^***  the  produetlvlty  of 
thcM  fortit  aad  riiifg  Undf .  Th«rtgrt 
at  the  prmnt  iUM  S400.000  aerM  of 
national   forttt  timbtrlMidi  |««Blrlnff 


artificial  replanting  and  about  4.000.000 
acres  of  nations^I  forest  grazing  lands  in 
need  of  revegetation. 

The  Forest  Service  has  worked  out  a 
program  for  accomplishing  this  refores- 
tation and  revegetation  In  15  years. 
That  program  is  incorporated  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53  and  authorizations 
for  the  needed  appropriations  set  up.  A 
similar  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
House  but  the  committee  reported  the 
Senate  resolution,  which  had  already 
passed  the  Senate,  in  order  to  expedite 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  The  reso- 
lution was  approved  by  the  House  and 
is  now  Public  Law  348. 

Improving  and  facilitating  Forest 
Service  operations,  H.  R.  5839:  Many  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  Forest  Service 
operates  have  been  on  the  books  for  a 
long  time.  Some  parts  of  them  have 
become  obsolete,  changes  and  develop- 
ments brought  about  by  time  have  made 
some  amendments  to  them  desirable, 
and  the  Forest  Service's  experience  over 
the  years  has  Indicated  some  places 
where  deficiencies  exist  or  changes  which 
would  facilitate  and  improve  operations 
can  be  made. 

These  amendments,  changes,  nnd  ad- 
ditions to  existing  law  have  been  incor- 
porated in  an  omnibus  bill,  H.  R.  5839, 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
committee,  after  thorough  study,  and 
adopted  by  the  House.  Some  of  the 
more  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
are — 

First.  Authority  to  erect  structures 
such  as  lookout  towers  on  leased  land. 
Previously  such  structures  could  be 
placed  only  on  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  this  has  prevented 
their  construction  In  some  places  where 
they  are  needed. 

Second.  Better  authority  to  contract 
for  aerial  facilities  for  forest  operations 
such  as  fire  lookout  and  fire  fighting, 
patrols,  seeding,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Authority  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  carry  on  forest  improvement  and 
protection  work  on  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  national  for- 
ests and  to  charge  the  owners  of  the 
land  for  such  work. 

Fourth.  Authority  to  set  aside  part  of 
the  grazing  fees  received  for  grazing  on 
Forest  Service  lands  for  installation  of 
wells,  construction  of  fences,  weed  erad- 
ication, brush  removal,  reseeding,  and 
other  range  improvements. 

The  bill  passed  the  Hou.«;e  August  15, 
1949,  and  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee,  but  did  not  receive 
final  action  in  the  Senate. 

Improvement  of  recreational  resources 
H.  R.  2419:  One  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Nation's  forests  is  their 
value  to  the  people  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. Every  year  outdoor  recreation  is 
becoming  more  popular  with  Americans, 
and  every  year  It  is  becoming  more  nec- 
essary as  a  relief  from  the  man-made 
environment  of  our  cities  and  the  hurry 
and  streu  of  modem  living  conditions. 
Tbg  natumal  fonats  offer  the  bcti 
poMlbla  opportuaitf  for  this  trpg  of 
roeraailoo.  Althotnih  evaryoM  If  agratd 
on  thg  valtM  of  and  naeatiltf  for  mm 
roertatlon,  it  Is  always  dlfleult  to  obUla 
adtquau  approprtattOM  for  tho  6mfep» 
mrat  of  roersational  nfOoroM  Md  fa- 
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bftve  nef « 

to  enable  It  to  fire  U»  bcii  kted  €f 
ke  tm  tlMie  liirfclnt  recreation  In  the 
Hfl»«^«'  forests  and.  because  they  have 
vailed  In  amount  (ram  year  to  year,  they 
have  never  made  post^ble  coordinated 
long-ranffe  planning  for  tbe  development 
of  such  faculties  and  resources. 

This  bill  provides  ttiat  10  percent  of 
the  iWBtlgU  tnax  the  national  forests 
ihaB  be  est  aakie  for  use  in  dewelevtaff 
and  optfating  the  recreational  resources 
and  faeMltiea  wltJUn  the  national  forests. 

ee  coHMlttee  ticilfiTSfi  that  this  is  the 
It  and  most  equitable  method  of 
fn«ff^««g  this  work  and  that  the  funds 
M  profvkled  will  be  su^acient  to  accom- 
pUeh  the  purpose  for  tumg  yMurs  to 
come.  The  bill  has  not  yet  bees  aeted  on 
by  the  House. 


Ooe  of  the  most  important  bills  acted 
opon  by  the  committee  doling  this  ses- 
of  Congress  was  H.  R  2960.  author- 
loans  for  the  establishment  and 
ent  of  rural  telephone  service. 
the  establishment  of  the  Rural 
Electnflcatlon  Administration,  which 
makes  loans  for  the  extension  of  electric 
Unee  iBto  rural  areas,  the  number  of 
farms  with  electricity  has  increased  from 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  to  approxl- 
■ately  78  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  however,  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  number  of 
farms  receiving  telephoiie  service  and,  In 
fact,  there  are  probably  fewer  telephones 
In  farm  homes  today  than  there  were  In 
1920. 

The  reason  for  this  is  threefold:  Rrst. 
the  disappearance  of  many  small  rural 
teiephcne  companies  whoee  equipment 
had  become  cbsolete  and  worn  out.  or 
who  were  torcei  out  of  business  during 
the  dcprewton;  second,  the  tendency  of 
Ukt  larger  cowipenies  to  "ddm  the 
cream"  of  the  rural  areas,  taUng  the 
most  proAtable  business  In  the  thickly 
lettlcd  areas  along  main  highways  and 
relegating  the  farmer  en  the  back  roads 
to  be  forever  without  a  telephone: 
third,  the  dlfSculty  of  small  telephone 
companies,  who  want  to  expand  and  Im- 
prore  their  rural  service  in  obtaining 
adequate  financing. 

The  answer  to  the  rural  tdeidiooe 
problem  is  to  provid<;  sone  adequate 
form  of  credit  for  companies  that  want 
to  extend  their  lines  in  rural  areaa.  aad 
to  insist  that  rural-telephone  ^rtloe  bo 
developed  on  an  area-coverage  basis. 
Ttaii  means  cattensian  of  service  to  farms 
where  the  eervlce  win  never  be  profitable. 
ae  wen  as  to  profitatde  locations,  so  long 
M  the  wtMle  ivatcm  it  cstabllahed  on  a 
sound  bails  sstd  the  area  covera0s  ertll 
pay  for  itself  at  a  reasonable  rate  fee. 
The  bUl  reported  by  the  f<wnintt,tfe 
Pobhc  Law  42S  is  very  stalls 
It  aaiende  the  Bom  Bee- 

Act  so  as  to  sotboclas  the 

REA  to  Bsake  loans  (or  the  extension, 
otfpaaHsn.  and  hBtMwesaMBl  ol  nsral- 
tolepbone  ssmee.  on  tbo  aaao  tovas  un- 
der  which  loans  are  now  made  for  the 

of   rural 


It  Is  not  anticipated  by  the 
trc  thai  it  will  be  neeeaary  to  f om 

to  provide  this  telephone 


service,  as  It  was  hi  the  case  of  electric 
aenrice.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  today  where  there  are  not  teleptaono 
lines  and  small  companies  operating  in 
towns  in  rural  areas.  The  bill  is  specifi- 
cally designed,  first  of  all.  to  help  these 
anaU  coavanies  extend  tfae^serrice  into 
rural  areas  on  an  area-«o*erage  basis. 

The  provisions  of  the  bUl  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  snail  companies,  how- 
ever, and  even  the  largest  telephone  com- 
panies could  qualify  for  a  rural  telephone 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and 
improving  rxiral  service.  Only  in  thofee 
cases  where  there  is  no  telephone  com- 
pany serving  a  rural  area — or  where  the 
company  theoretically  serving  the  area 
fails  or  refuses  to  provide  adequate  rural 
aervloe — ^Is  it  anticipated  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  set  up  a  new  company  or 
association  to  provide  such  service. 

Trfephones  have  become  as  great  a 

necessity  to  rural  living  as  electricity  and 

the  enactment  of  the  rural  telephone  bill 

will  be  as  great  a  milestone  in  the  history 

of  rural  America  as  was  the  enactment 

13  years  ago  of  the  Rural  Electrification 

Act. 

OT,»oM*an*tnra 


Since  1886  there  has  been  SQBSe  form 
of  Federal  regulaUon  of  oleonmrgarine 
through  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  the  roaoral  of  Federal 
taxes,  particularly  those  on  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  yellow  oleo- 
margarine which  have  constituted  an 
artificial  barrier  to  the  natural  compe- 
tition of  this  cheaper  spread  with 
butter. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  several  bills  to 
remove  the  taxes  from  yellow  oleomar- 
garine but  after  prolonged  consMeratlon 
the  committee  refused  by  a  majority  mte 
to  report  out  a  bill.  A  bUl  lutsallBg 
oleomargarine  taxes  was  then  brooght  to 
the  floor  by  petition  and  was  adopted  by 
the  House,  but  was  not  acted  on  In  the 
Senate. 

In  this  CoiMPress.  47  bills  proposing  to 
remove  oleonuugarlne  taxes  were  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Agriculture.  Many  of  them  were  identi- 
cal. In  general,  they  fell  into  three  cate- 
gories: First,  those  which  simply  re- 
pealed the  taxes  relating  to  oleomar- 
garine; second,  those  which  repealed  the 
taxes  but  prohibited,  either  direetly  or  by 
indljrection.  the  movement  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  in  interstate  commerce; 
three,  thoae  which  removed  the  taxes 
and  eMablished  certfdn  safeguards  to 
prevent  sale  or  use  <k  colored  oleomar- 
garine in  fraudulent  imitation  of  butter. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  commit  tee  and 
passed  by  the  House  Is  of  the  last  type. 
It  Is  a  reasonable  ooaaprolao  between 

Mils  of  tarpm  (1)  and  (2).  Tim  blU  re- 
peals all  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine, 
both  white  and  saloffii.  Ik  maiMs  the 
sals  or  servtnc  of  eoiorad .  ilonins  1 1  artne 
anywhsrs.  wtthovt  its  flsar  IdeaUfica- 
Uon  as  maisarlne.  a  vlilalloa  of  the  pure 
acts,  and  requires  that  all 
m  public  eating  places 
ba  eliirlr  MfliMiid  as  sKfa.  The 
MU  also  stlpolatog  bImiIj  that  H  Is  not 
msani  to  ooatravoao  Mate  laws  rolatlBg 
to  the  sale  or  siiiilini  of  oleomargarine 


and  does  not  anthorlK  soch  sale  or  i 
ing  in  any  State  where  it  is  prohibited  or 
iwtricted  by  State  law.  No  final  action 
has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  years  1905-15  a  number  of 
field  stations  and  experimental  farms 
were  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlctilture  in  the  Great  Plains  area  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  the  tyj)es  of  farming  best 
suited  to  that  area.  Some  of  them  were 
established  in  the  dry  farming  areas 
and  some  in  irrigated  areas. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  use  of  these 
farms  for  their  original  purpose  has 
greatly  decreased  or  ceased  altogether. 
The  types  and  methods  of  agrlctilture 
best  suited  to  the  Great  Plains  is  now 
well  known  and  further  general  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  by  the 
Federal  Government  Is  imnecessary. 
The  stations  have  for  the  most  part  fal- 
len into  partial  or  complete  disuse  or 
are  being  employed.  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  on  matters  of  purely 
local  Interest  such  as  soil  testing,  devel- 
opment of  locally  adapted  varieties  of 
crops,  and  so  on. 

Appropriations  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  these  stations  have  de- 
creased year  by  year  until  they  are  cur- 
rently little  more  than  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  mere  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erties. In  the  meantime,  some  of  the 
States  have  provided  funds  for  opera- 
tion of  the  stations  on  matters  of  in- 
terest to  farmers  within  the  States  and 
several  States  have  indicated  the  desire 
to  take  over  the  stations  and  operate 
them  as  State  properties. 

This  bill  authorises  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  deed  the  stations  In  too 
simple  to  those  States  which  indicate  a 
desire  to  take  them  and  operate  them 
as  State  property  for  some  agricultural 
purpose.  It  does  not  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  transfer  the  stations  to  the  States 
but  merely  authorizes  him  to  do  so  when 
the  State  makes  such  a  request  and 
indicates  that  it  is  ready  and  able  to  take 
over  the  station  and  operate  It.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  Augmt  15.  1949,  but 
was  not  acted  on  In  the  Senate. 

KASJUTIMC  ACaKXMDnS  (S.  IMt) 

Under  the  Agricultural  Markettag 
Agreements  Act.  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  may  be  established  for  any 
commodity  Included  within  the  scope  of 
the  statute.  Such  agreements  and  orders 
are  set  up  to  regulate  the  stoe.  type,  ma- 
turity, and  quality  of  a  particular  com- 
modity sent  to  amrkot  and  to  otherwiso 
promote  orderly  martDMng  of  the  oioi- 
modlty  within  a  specified  area.  This  Mil 
adds  filberts  and  almonds  to  the  list  of 
commodities  for  which  marketing  agrse- 
ments  and  order*  may  be  establi.^hed.  It 
was  passed  by  the  House  Jtme  20,  1949. 
and  Is  now  Public  taw  l>f . 
faics  »vP9cmt  rua  rvwo  witts  amv  momwr 
in.  a    t0> 

In  reporting  favorably  on  the  bill  to 
provide  price  sagport  for  tung  nuU  and 
honey,  the  committee  dsamnstrated  that 
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the  mere  volume  or  aggregate  value  of  an 
aciicultural  commodity  is  not  the  only 
determining  factor  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  it  is  entitled  to  mandatory  price 
support — but  that  even  relatively  insig- 
niflcaot Snd  specialized  commodities  may 
receive  sach  support  when  matters  of 
paramount  national  Interest  are  in- 
volved. Both  tung  nuts  and  honey  fall 
.into  this  category. 

Tunc  oil  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
high-grade  paints  and  of  certain  fine 
insulation  materials.  It  is  a  native  prod- 
uct of  China  and  before  the  recent  war 
virtually  all  the  tung  oil  used  in  the 
United  States  was  imported  from  China. 
During  the  war,  however,  tung  trees 
capable  of  producing  about  one-tenth  of 
our  normal  requirement  for  tung  oil 
were  brought  to  production  in  the  United 
States.  Now  that  relatively  free  com- 
merce with  China  has  been  resumed, 
tung  oil  may  be  imported  from  that 
country,  and  is  being  Imported,  at  a 
price  which  American  producers  cannot 
meet,  due  to  the  difference  of  labor  costs 
In  the  two  countries.  In  the  absence  of 
a  high  protective  tariflf.  which  would 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  all 
tung  oil,  or  of  a  price-support  program 
which  will  guarantee  American  pro- 
ducers a  fair  price  for  tiieir  product,  the 
tiuig  industry  in  this  country  would  have 
to  go  completely  out  of  business  and  the 
United  States  would  again  be  left  en- 
Uni9  dependent  on  imports  for  its  sup- 
plies of  this  strategic  material.  The 
eoonnittee  considered  it  better  that  price 
flOpport  be  provided  for  American  tung 
production. 

In  the  case  of  honey,  the  committee 
was  confronted  with  another  commodity 
which  is  relatively  insignificant  in  itself. 
In  this  case  the  importance  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  lies  not  in  the  product 
itaetf.  but  in  the  bees  which  malce  the 
honey.  Honey  bees  do  about  80  percent 
of  the  pollinating  job  for  those  plants 
and  crops  which  are  not  self -pollinating. 
This  includes  almost  ail  of  our  fruits,  all 
clovers  and  legiunes,  and  many  other  im- 
portant agricultural  crops — more  than 
90  major  crops,  altogether,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  insects  for  pollination. 

In  recent  years  the  cleaning  out  of  wild 
areas  and,  more  importantly,  the  wide- 
spread use  of  new  and  powerful  insecti- 
cides have  so  decreased  tlie  wild  bee 
fwpikitiiiii  that  in  many  areas  they  have 
virtually  dtsappeared.  In  these  areas, 
unless  domesticated  honeybees  have  been 
brought  in  to  do  the  pollinating  job.  the 
3rields  of  fruit,  clover  seed,  and  many 
other  crops  have  dropped  sharply  and 
seriously.  Bees  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  production  of  these  crops,  but 
domestic  bees,  too,  are  in  danger  of  dis- 
appearing almost  altogether  because  the 
price  of  honey  for  the  past  2  years  had 
been  so  low  that  beekeepers  could  not 
afford  to  operate  and  have  rapidly  been 
foinc  out  of  buMness. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  stands  of  bees 
needed  to  pollinate  important  crops, 
therefore,  th»^  committee  ha.H  recom- 
mended in  lu  bill— and  the  House  ha.<i 
adopted — a  program  of  mandatory  price 
support  for  taoi|ey.  The  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral TreafBTF  VIU  be  relatively  .small  and 
the  benefits  to  agriculture  and  the  na- 
XCV— App.- 


tional  welfare  as  a  whole  will  be  very 
great.  The  bill  passed  the  House  August 
2.  1949.  and  was  included  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949 — Public  Law  439. 

PCAKUTS  roa  oil    (H.  I.  40SI> 

This  bill  recognizes  the  two  major  uses 
to  v'hich  peanuts  are  put — cleaning  and 
shelhng  for  edible  purposes,  and  cnLshing 
for  oil.  This  bill  restores  the  right  of 
peanut  growers  to  deliver  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency  for  crushing  Into  oil  excess 
peanuts  grown  under  acreage-allotment 
programs.  This  policy  was  in  effect  until 
1947  when  it  was  repealed,  apparently  by 
inadvertence,  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
The  bill  pas-"5ed  the  House  May  2.  IJKfl, 
but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

FEKISHABLI  *aiTCTJLTX>-«AI,  COMJ<OIUTXX8  ACT 
(H.    K.    £511) 

Since  1930  the  movement  of  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities  in  inter- 
state coDMnerce  has  been  regulated  by 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  The  act  provides  for  collection  of 
a  fee  of  $10  a  year  from  each  of  the 
registered  handlers  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  act.  presumably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  operation  of  the  act. 
The  fees  have  never  been  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  administration  of  the  act, 
however,  and  in  recent  years  the  funds 
appropriated  each  year  by  Congress  have 
not  l>een  sufficient  to  provide  the  kind 
of  administration  required  for  the  most 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  program. 
This  bill,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  handlers  af- 
fected directly  by  the  law.  will  make  the 
act  self-financing  by  increasing  the  an- 
niial  fee  to  S15  and  providing  that  the 
funds  received  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  The  bill  did 
not  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
the  ses.sion. 

rOKEIGN    iU;MCt7I.TTJmAI.    LABOC 

The  two  bills  relating  to  the  use  In 
the  United  States  of  foreign  agricultural 
labor  were  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
committee  during  the  session: 

H.  R.  2906.  provided  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  time  given  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  dispo.se  of  the  farm-labor 
camps  which  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  disposal 
by  the  act  of  July  31,  1947.  That  act 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  dispose  of 
the  camps  to  any  public  or  semi-public 
agency  or  nonprofit  association  of  farm- 
ers which  would  agree  to  operate  the 
facilities  for  the  housing  of  migratory 
farm  labor.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  now  Public  Law  80,  ex- 
tends until  June  30.  1950,  the  time  in 
wliich  the  Secretary'  may  dispose  of  the 
camps. 

H.  R.  5557.  authorized  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  to  coordinate  and  supervise 
the  use  of  foreign  scricoHural  worken 
in  thf  United  States,  when  and  if  It  is 
determined  that  such  worters  are  nested 
to  supplental  domestie  labor  lorcm. 
Feeling  that  the  authority  contained  In 
this  MTt  was  not  necessary  if  satisfactory 
working  arrangementa  ooidd  be  made 
with  the  countries  from  which  th««  work- 
ers were  lm|?orted,  Lhi->  bill  was  not  called 
up  for  House  action  dmiag  ttw 


SW&IV  aSLMKi  (R.  a.  3T17) 


In  July  1946.  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico,  a  law 
was  enacted  authorizing  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  establMi  an  international 
quarantine  station  on  Swan  Island  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  be  used  not  only 
by  the  United  States  but  by  other  North 
and  Central  American  countries.  It  was 
thought  that  by  establishing  a  regulated, 
legal  procediu-e  by  which  antaite  might 
be  brought  into  those  countries  the  Il- 
legal traffic  in  live  animals  might  be  dis- 
couraged and  better  protection  afforded 
against  foot-and-mouth  disea<^e  and 
other  animal  scourges. 

Later  in  1946,  before  any  active  steps 
could  be  taken  to  put  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion into  operation,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease was  discovered  in  Mexico — having 
been  brought  in  presumably  by  cattle 
which  had  been  imporited  iilegally.  The 
disease  spread  rapidly  in  Mexico  and  is 
still  endemic  in  that  country,  although 
apparently  under  control  as  the  result 
of  positive  and  effective  action  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Mexico. 

Since  foot-and-mouth  di-sease  was  the 
primary  disease  against  which  it  was 
hoped  to  guard  by  establishing  the  quar- 
antine station,  and  since  the  purpose  of 
the  station  (to  keep  the  disease  off  the 
North  American  Continent)  has  already 
been  nullified,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  putting  the  quarantine  station 
Into  operation.  This  bUl.  therefore,  re- 
peals the  act  of  1946  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  sUtion.  The  bill 
became  Public  Law  166. 

EP.ADICATION   OF  DfSECT  PISTS    (H     1.    4363) 

The  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultiire  to  carry  on  year-roimd  cam- 
paigns against  insect  pests  is  derived 
from  section  102  (a)  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act,  in  which  the 
specific  insects  against  which  such  cam- 
paigns are  authorized  are  named.  In- 
sects and  plant  diseases  now  enumerated 
in  the  section  include:  Japanese  beetle, 
sweetpotato  weevil.  Mexican  fruitfly. 
gypsy  and  brown-tailed  moth.  Dutch- 
elm  di.^iease,  corn  borer,  cereal  rusts,  pink 
boll  worm,  and  others.  ThLs  bill  adds  to 
this  list  the  citrus  blackfly.  white-fringed 
beetle,  wheat-stem  sawfly.  Oriental 
fruitfly.  and  Hall  scale.  All  these  in.sects 
and  diseases  have  now  gained  such  a 
foothold  in  or  near  the  United  States 
that  they  need  to  be  subjected  to  year- 
roimd  campaigns  of  prevention  and 
eradication.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses  and  is  Public  Law  106. 

anxs  or  local  iktolxst 

In  spite  of  the  many  matters  of  great 
national  interest  which  were  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  diulng  the 
present  ses.sion  of  Congre.«i.«,  the  commit- 
tee has  found  time  to  consider — and  in 
several  instances  to  act  favorably  upon— • 
a  number  of  measure.^  which  are  local  in 
character.  These  bllbt  have  llttie  na- 
tional significance,  but  they  are  of  great 
Interest  and  concern  to  the  communities 
and  areas  involved.  Many  of  the  bills 
have  been  before  Congre^i  for  several 
years  without  finding  a  cnnnruttee  that 
liad  the  time  to  act  upon  ihcm. 
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Boflalo  lUplcIs  trrlgatlon  project. 
H.  R.  t39:  ThU  bill  authortses  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Accept,  in  sat- 
j^utitr^  of  a  loan  made  to  the  anocia- 
tlon.  tb»  bulldlnss  and  improvemcnta  on 
an  Irrisatlon  project  of  about  30.UO0 
MNS  on  the  Yellowstone  River  near 
CTMirtlTr  Mont.  The  loan  was  made  to 
tbt  anoclatlon  so  tiiat  the  project  could 
be  put  Into  agricultural  production  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  purpose  of  the  loan 
has  been  acocmpllshed;  the  buildings 
gad  Improvement'  are  valued  at  more 
than  the  outstanding  balance  on  the 
loan;  and  the  authorized  transfer  will 
permit  llquldaUon  of  the  loan  at  this 
time  instead  of  waiting  until  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  are  paid  for  over 
a  S0-7ear  period  by  settlers  purchasing 
the  farms.  Passed  House.  August  15. 
1M0.    No  action  In  Senate. 

Robinson  Remount  Station.  H.  R.  1242. 
Public  Law  100:  Authorizes  the  sale  to 
the  city  of  Crawford.  Nebr..  of  a  tract 
of  land  which  is  part  of  the  Robmson  Re- 
mount Sutlon.  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  The  city  has  been  using  the  land 
for  a  park  and  recreation  area  and  wants 
to  obtain  title  to  it  so  that  it  may  con- 
struct thereon  permanent  city  buildings 
and  structures. 

Land  exchange  with  Grand  Rapids. 
H.  R.  2015.  Public  Law  315:  This 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  return  to  the  town  of  Grand 
RapMw  a  small  tract  of  land  deeded  to 
the  Qoiremment  for  use  as  a  Civilian 
Conset-vatlon  Corps  automotive  repair 
depot  and  no  longer  needed.  The  Forest 
Service  will  obtain,  in  return,  land  with- 
in a  national  forest  in  Minnesota  equal 
in  value  to  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments on  the  land  being  retransferred  to 
the  town. 

Angostiu-a  project.  H.  R.  2538,  Public 
Law  337:  This  bill  authorizes  the  com- 
pletion of  a  M.OOO-acre  irrigation  project 
In  South  Dakota,  which  was  started  be- 
fore the  war  but  on  whlch-work  had  to 
be  su9ended  because  of  tne  war.  The 
project  could  not  be  completed  without 
this  new  authorisation  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  previous  statutory  author- 
ity had  expired. 

Pomona  Remount  Station.  H.  R   3003. 
Private  Law  88:  In  1922.  W.  K.  Kellogg 
of  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  of  about  800  acres  near  Pomona, 
Calif.,  and  established  there  a  ranch  for 
the    breeding     of     pure-bred     Arabian 
horses.    The    ranch    was    operated    for 
that  purpose  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  by  the  W. 
K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  by  the  Uni- 
Ttmty  of  California  until  1943.  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  United  States  to 
be  operated  as  an  Army  remount  station, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  there  the  breed- 
ing of  Arabian  horses.    At  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Remount  Service  was  dls- 
eootlnued    and    the    Pomona    Station 
would  now  t)e  disposed  of  as  surplus  war 
pcopMty.  except  for  this  bill.    This  bill 
irtTM  the  property  to  the  W.  K.  Kel- 
lOfg   Foundation,    a    nonprofit    institu- 
tion devoted  to  educational  purposes,  for 
the    purpose   of   continuing    there   the 
UiMllliH  of  Arabian  horses  and  of  con- 
timttnc  agricultural  development  work. 

Delta  Branch  Experiment  Station.  H.  R, 
PuMlc  Law  165:  This  biU  returns 


to  Mississippi  SUte  CoOege  a  smaH  tract 
of  land  at  StooenUe,  Miss.,  which  was 
deeded  to  the  United  States  In  1934  for 
use  m  connection  with  the  Delta  Branch 
experiment  station,  but  which  has  never 
been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Norbeck  Wildlife  Preserve.  H.  R.  3926. 
Public  Law  328:  This  bill  transfers  to  the 
Forest  Service  some  land  that  is  now 
part  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Reservation  In  South  DakoU. 
makes  the  land  part  of  an  existing  game 
sanctuary  in  the  national  forest,  and  re- 
names the  game  sanctuary  'Norbeck 
Wildlife  Preserve."  in  honor  of  former 
Senator  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  land  exchange.  H.  R. 
3982.  PtthUc  Law  229:  This  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell 
and  exchange  land  near  Tucson.  Ariz.. 
In  onier  to  enable  a  Tucson  hospital  to 
secure  the  land  on  which  to  construct 
additional  buildings. 

Puerto  Rico  extension  work.  H.  R.  4090. 
Public  Law  408:  Extends  to  Puerto  Rlco 
the  full  benefits  of  the  various  acts  mak- 
ing and  authorizing  appropriations  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
In  the  States  and  Territories.  Hereto- 
fore Puerto  Rico  has  obtained  only  par- 
tial benefits  under  these  acts. 

New  England  Fcvcst  Compact.  H.  R. 
4535.  Public  Law  139:  Grants  the  con- 
sent of  Congress — as  required  by  the 
Constitution — to  an  Interstate  compact 
entered  Into  by  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York  relating  to  cooperative  ac- 
tion in  forest-fire  control  and  related 
forestry  activities. 

Plumas  County.  Calif.,  land  exchange. 
H.  R.  4841:  Authorizes  the  Forest  Service 
to  transfer  to  Plumas  County,  CAUf.. 
the  land  on  which  a  Forest  Service  air- 
port Is  now  located — so  that  the  town  of 
Chester  can  take  over  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  airport — and  receive  In 
exchange  some  21  acres  of  land  to  be  used 
as  a  forest  service  headquarters  and 
ranger  station.  Passed  House  August  1, 
1949.    Not  acted  on  by  Senate. 

East  Tawas.  Mich.,  land  exchange.  H. 
R.  5801.  Public  Law  403:  Authorizes  the 
forest  service  to  exchange  with  the  town 
of  East  Tawas.  Mich.,  some  Federal  land 
on  which  the  people  of  the  town  want  to 
build  a  church  and  a  municipal  building, 
and  to  receive  in  exchange  land  of  equal 
value  within  a  national  forest  in  Michi- 
gan. 

coMCLimoir 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  we  have  had 
a  long  and  rather  hectic  session  of  Con- 
gress, during  all  of  which  time  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  have  worked  faith- 
fully and  well,  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  a  brief  vacation  at  home, 
will  return  during  the  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  part  In  important  studies, 
investigations,  and  hearings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  By  appropriate 
resolution,  the  House  authorized  our 
committee  to  meet  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  committee  may  determine 
to  be  oacaiMury  and  advisable. 

flUbeomadttees  wUl  vl&lt  terminal 
markets  In  metropolitan  areas  and  make 
an  on-the-spol  study  of  marketing  fa> 
cllities.  and  methods.  A  subcommittee 
will  visit  the  Important  commodity  ex- 
tn  connection  with  our  consid- 


eration of  proposed  changes  In  the  Com- 
modities Exchange  Act.  Another  sub- 
committee will  further  investigate  and 
study  methods  of  preventing  or  control- 
ling the  devastation  of  foot-and-moutn 
disease.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
committee  will  be  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed on  committee  work  from  now  un- 
til the  convening  of  the  next  session  in 
January. 

We  all  may  take  great  pride  In  the 
achievements  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  and  we  may 
all  now  be  happy  at  the  glad  thought 
that  farm  legislation  has  been  removed 
from  partisan  politics;  and  all  sincere 
friends  of  agrlc«ttare  should  hereafter 
insist  that  farm  leclriatlon  be  nonparti- 
san. In  the  Interest  of  both  farmers  and 
consumers  and  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
Iicople  of  our  country. 


Hoasiaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or    KXMTUCKT 

IH  TOT  HOtTSX  OF  REPRESENT ATIVg8 
Wednesday,  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Ricoto,  I  herewith  submit  a  resume 
of  the  general  legislation  acted  upon  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency 
during  the  first  session  of  this  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  The  legislation. 
as  will  be  noted,  covers  a  wide  field  of 
subjects  affecting  the  national  economy, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  housing,  bank- 
ing and  finance,  agriculture,  and  indus- 
try. A  number  of  the  measures  are  of 
major  importance  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  establi-shed  or  expanded  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  secure  and 
advance  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. 

For  easy  reading  and  continuity  of 
subject  matter,  the  legislation  has  been 
grouped  under  general  headings  and 
subjeda  dealing  with  those  general  head- 
ings are  described  thereimder.  For  the 
further  convenience  of  the  Members  the 
public  law  number  and  the  House  re- 
port numt)ers — including  conference  re- 
jwrts— are  listed  Immediately  under  the 
heading  of  each  measure  for  ready  refer- 
ence to  more  detailed  descriptions  and 
analyses  of  the  matter  concerned. 

All  but  three  of  the  measures  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  have  been  enacted  into  law. 
Of  these  three,  two  have  passed  the 
House  and  are  pending  In  the  Senate. 
and  the  other  Is  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  having  been 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  at  the  doae  at  the  session. 

The  r^um^  follows: 

HousntQ 

■ovsDte  ACT  or   1»4» 

Fublic  Lmw  17t—Hou»e  Meports  Not,  §$$ 
■  ltd  975 

Th«  act  establtsh*s  uatlonal  housing  ob- 
JectlTM  and  the  poltctot  to  be  followed  la 
attaining 
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Ik  pauKu  tlmt  priTAtc  boostiu;  ent«rprlM 
shall  be  eccoxmujed  to  serve  as  large  s  jmn  o( 
the  total  need  as  it  can:  that  local  pubUe 
bodies  sball  ba  encouraged  tc  undertake  poal- 
tlve  prograraa  to  assist  the  development  of 
well-plaBXMd  residential  nelghtxjrboods.  the 
It  and  redevelopment  oi  com- 
and  the  production  at  lower  cotsts 
>  of  sound  standards  of  design,  con- 
Uvabllity.  and  siae  lor  adequate 
that  governmental  assistance 
to  eliminate  substandard  and 
tie  housing  throuRh  tbe  clear- 

.  and  blighted  area*,  to  provide 

adequate  housl&g  needed  for  urban  and  rural 
arm  f>B>Miri  o<  low  incomes  where  such 
I  Is  not  batag  met  through  retlMUce  solely 
upon  private  enterprise,  and  to  provide 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  farm  dwellings  and 
fBcttttiw  where  the  farm  owner 
tiMt  he  laclis  sufllcient  re- 
and  credit  to  provide  such  housing. 
•ei  requires  tbe  Housing  and  Home 
Agency,  and  any  other  departmenta 
of  the  Federal  Government  hav- 
laC  taBCtlons  with  respect  to  housing  to 
exercise  their  functions  con.-istently  with 
thf^y  national  bousing  objectives  and  policies 
and  in  such  manner  as  will  encourage  and 
tmUMt  ( 1 )  the  production  of  housing  of  sound 
■Muidards  ot  design,  construction.  livabUity. 
tmAalm  tor  adequate  famliy  life:  i2)  the  re- 
tfooMoB  of  the  cr«ts  of  housing  without  aafCrl- 
f\ce  of  such  sound  standarda:  (3)  the  use  of 
new  dcalgns.  materials,  techniques,  and 
methods  in  residential  construction  and  the 
iBOtsaae  of  efBciency  in  residential  construc- 
tiHI  and  maintenance:  (4i  the  development 
o<  well-planned,  resldentia'  neighborhooda 
and  the  development  and  redevelopment  ol 
SOMavBiUes:  and  (S>  the  stabilization  of 
tiM  lK»T^"g  industry  at  a  high  annual  vol- 
ume ot  icaidentlal  construction. 

Title    1— Slum    Clearance    and    Commtmlty 
Development    and   Redevelopment 

The  tlUe  authorises  the  Housing  and 
Uirrp*  Finance  Administrator  to  make  loans 
•Bd  grants  to  Ux^aliUes  to  assist  locally  In- 
itiated, locally  planned,  and  locally  managed 
slum-clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  un- 
dertakings. A  Iccal  public  agency  would, 
after  public  hearing,  acquire  (through  pur- 
chase or  condemnation)  a  slum  or  blighted  or 
deterioraUng  area  selected  in  accordance 
irtth  a  fsneral  city  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  locality  as  a  whole;  then  it  would 
clear  the  land  and  make  it  available,  by  sale, 
or  lease,  for  private  or  public  redevelopment 
or  development  In  accordance  with  a  prede- 
termined local  redevelopment  plan  for  the 
area. 

The  act  authorizes  $1,000,000,000  In  loans 
over  a  ^year  period. 

Tbe  act  alao  authorizes  $500,000,000  in 
Inderal  capital  grants  over  a  5- year  period, 
in  order  to  help  meet  the  loss  involved  In 
connection  with  slum-clearance  operations. 
This  k)M  would  be  shared  on  a  2  to  1  basis — 
tbe  Pedtfal  Government  making  up  two- 
ttilnta  of  the  loss  and  the  local  government 
P««vi«g  up  one- third.  The  local  pubUc 
l^HMlW  may  provide  their  share  either  In 
cash  or  through  the  provision  of  parka  or 
■ebools  or  other  public  facilities  necessary 
to  serve  or  support  the  new  uses  of  land  in 
tbe  p«oject  areas,  tbe  Installation  of  streets, 
utilities,  and  other  site  imprf^vements,  or  tbe 
OK  of  lUBlulpal  labor  and  equipment  to 
clear  a  project  area  While  Federal  loan  as- 
sistance la  available  for  projects  involving 
opsa  land,  no  capital  grants  may  be  made 
ftar  such  projects. 

M  s  further  condition  to  Federal  aid  there 
■Mrt  bs  a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary 
ralOiMklOB  of'  families  displaced  from  tte 
project  area  and  the  permanent  provision 
of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  at 
prices  and  rents  within  the  nnanrlal  means 
of  r jch  families.  The  demolition  of  residen- 
tial structures  In  connection  with  slum  clear- 
ance projects  is  prohibited  until  July  1.  1931. 


If  tbe  If^cal  eoveminjr  body  determines  that 
It  would  create  undue  housing  hardship  in 
the   locality. 

Not  more  tlMB  M  fOToaat  of  the  funds 
provided  for  losns  or  gnfBlv  may  be  expended 
in  any  one  State. 

Title  n— Amendments  to  NatKxial  Houain« 
Act 
This  title  provided  tor  temporary  exten- 
sions (through  August  31.  Id4»)  d  FHA's 
utle  I  and  section  008  mortgage  insurance 
operations:  also  for  a  ttMJOOOJOOO  increase 
in  its  title  n  inaaBaaee  authonzanon. 
(These  titles  of  FHA  were  further  extended 
and  the  insurance  axitbarlsatlon  increased 
by  Public  Laws  378  and  387  as  noted  hereafter 
under  the  caption  "Interim  Extensions  oi 
FHA  Insurance  Programs.") 

Title  in— Low-Rent  Public  Housing 
This  tlUe  amends  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  by  authorizing  Fedsnl  eon- 
uloutions  and  loans  for  local  programs  in- 
volving not  to  exceed  810.000  addltionsd  units 
of  low-rent  public  housing  over  a  6-year  pe- 
riod. The  Public  Housing  Administration 
may  authortse  local  authorities  to  commence 
construction  of  136.000  uniU  each  year.  The 
President,  however,  is  authorised  to  accel- 
erate the  program  to  not  more  than  2C0.000 
units  per  year  or  to  retard  the  proi^ram  to 
not  less  than  50.000  units  per  year,  subject 
to  the  total  authorization  of  810.000  uniU. 
if  he  determines,  after  advice  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  that  such  action 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

Federal  annual  contrtbotlons  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  which,  with  the  required 
local  tax  exemption,  are  necessary  to  raeke 
up  the  difference  between  the  rents  which 
the  low-income  families  can  afford  to  pay 
and  the  annual  costs  incurred  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  projects,  including  interest  and 
amortization  of  all  capital  borrowings.  In 
DO  event  may  they  exceed  the  aggregate  an- 
nual contributions  autbortzation,  reaching  a 
maximum  of  $308,000,000  per  year  after  the 
total  pwogram  is  in  operation 

The  act  authorizes  a  total  of  1 1.500.000. 000. 
available  as  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  used 
for  loans,  primarily  for  construction  ad- 
vances or  commitments  pending  permanent 
financing  through  sale  of  bonds  on  the  pri- 
vate market 

The  act  reduces  the  maximum  period  foe 
loans  and  annual  contributions  from  80  to 
40  years   and   adjusts  the   basis   for  Federal 
contributions    in   accordance    with    the    In- 
creased   annual   amortization   requirements. 
ProvlElons    In    this    title    strengthen    the 
statutory   safegtiards   to    assure    that   occu- 
pancy of  projects  Is  Bmlted  to  low -income 
families  In  need  of  adequate  housing.      As 
In  the  past,  annual  Incomes  of  families  on 
admission    may   not   exceed    five    times   the 
rent,  including  utilities,  but  the  act  recog- 
nizes the  needs  «r  larger  families  by  exempt- 
ing from  income  $100  per  year  for  each  mi- 
nor dependent.      The  title   further  requires 
local    authorities     (1)     to    establi&a    upper 
rental   limits   for   admlssicm  to   projects  at 
least  20  percent  below  the  lowest  rents  at 
which  private  enterprise  unaided  by  public 
subsidy  is  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
decent  housing   m   the  respective   localities. 
(2)    to  provide  maximum  income  luniu  for 
admission  and  continued  occupancy,  (3)  to 
require  the  removal  of  families  found  to  be 
ineligible  as  the  result  of  periodic  reexam- 
inations of  tenant  Incomes,  (4)   not  to  dis- 
criminate   against    welfare    cases,    and    (5) 
subject  to  specific  preferences  stated  below, 
to    give    preference   to   families   having   the 
most  urgent  needs. 

Families  who  are  otherwise  eligible  and 
who  are  displaced  or  are  about  to  be  dis- 
placed by  public  slum  clearance,  redevelop- 
ment or  low -rent  housing  projects  will  be 
given  a  first  preference  for  $d— iMton  to 
low -rent  ho'osing.       Among  aoA  displaced 


families,  veterans  with  servtce-conrvected 
dlsebiMtles  have  first  preference  families  of 
deceased  veterans  and  servicemen  whose 
death  was  service -ocmnected  have  second 
preference,  and  other  veterans  or  servleemea 
have  a  third  preference  As  among  famlU«a 
wlio  have  not  been  displaced  by  alum  cl«kr- 
saee.  preference  shall  be  extended  to  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  and  among  such 
families,  veterans  with  service-connected 
dLsabllities  have  first  preference  and  families 
of  deceased  veterans  and  servicemen  whose 
death  was  service-connected  have  second 
preference.  These  preference?  are  extended 
to  veterans  and  servicemen  of  W-arld  War  I 
and  World  War  II. 

The  act  fixes  the  limitation  on  the  coat 
of  construction  and  equipment  of  dwelling 
facUlUes  to  $1,750  per  room.     An  increaee  ;n 
this  cost  limitation  of  not  more  than  $750 
per  room  Is   authorized    in    areas   where   it 
would  not  be  feasible  without  ruch  increase 
to  cfmstruct  sound  housing.      In   no  event 
may  a  project   be   undertaken   which   Is   of 
elaborate  <x  extravagant  design  or  materials. 
Tbe  act  repeals  existing  equivalent  elimi- 
nation requirements,  but  substitutes  a  re- 
quirement that  no  financial  assistance  (other 
than  preliminary  loans*  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  any  low-rent  housing  project  unless 
the  governing  body  of  the  locality  involved 
agrees  that  there  will  be  eliminated  within 
o  years  after  completion  of  the  project  un- 
safe   or    Insanitary    dwellings    substantially 
equal  In  nvmber  to  the   number  of  newly 
constructed  dwelling  units   provided  in   the 
project.     The  elimination  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  rural  ncnfarm  housing  {projects 
or  to  any  public  housing  projects  located  on 
a  slum  site  that  has  been  cleared  for  urban 
redevelopment  under  title  I  of  the  act.    Tbe 
Public    Housing    Administration    may    defer 
beyond  5  years  the  required  elimination  In 
any  locality  or  metropolitan  area  where  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  or  sani- 
tary  housing    available   to   families   of   low 
Income. 

Title  TV — Bousing  Research 
This  title  atrthcnze?  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  undertske 
and  conduct  technical  research  and  studies 
which  will  promote  reduction  in  housing 
construction  and  maintenance  costs  and 
stimulate  the  Increased  production  of 
bousing. 

Title  V — Farm   Hotislng 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  extend  financial  assistance  to  farm  owners 
to  enable  them  to  construct,  improve,  or  re- 
pai'.-  farm  housing  or  other  farm  buildings 
as  follows: 

1.  Loans  up  to  33  years  at  not  to  exceed 
4  percent  interest,  to  owners  of  self-sustain- 
ing farms  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
finance  adequate  housing  or  other  needed 
building  Improvements  for  themselves  or 
others  working  on  the  farms. 

a.  Similar  loans,  supplemented  by  annual 
contributions,  to  owners  whose  farms  are 
not  presently  sclf-stistainlng  but  which  may 
be  brci-ght  up  to  a  self-sustaining  level 
through  a  satisfactory  program  of  enlarge- 
ment, improvement,  or  adjusted  farm  prac- 
tices. The  subsidies,  applied  as  a  partial 
credit  on  interest  and  principal  payments. 
f'ould  not  be  made  available  to  an  owner  for 
more  than  5  years  and.  In  the  aggregate, 
could  net  exceed  $5,000,000  annually  after 
the  third  year  erf  the  program,  leaser  amounts 
would  be  authorized  for  the  earlier  years. 

3.  Loans  and  grants  for  minor  improve- 
ments and  minimum  repairs  to  farm  dwell- 
ings and  buildings  on  farms  which  cannot 
be  made  self -sustaining  The  amount  avail- 
able would  be  limited  to  ftl.OOO  for  sny  one 
farm  or  dwelling  or  building  owned  by  one 
Individual  and  the  grant  portion  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  dwelling  or  building  could 
not  exceed  $500. 

4  Loans  to  encourage  adequate  fumlly- 
^■M  farms  where  a  'ana  needs  enlargement 
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to  prorVto  InoooM 
It.  ami:  and  a&m« 
'  farm  bulldlnCi. 
aqtliuri— 

IjOOO  par   7Mr. 

•  f»>od  at  •  ymmn 

ImprowaoMou 

Und  purctuMM. 


_  tb«  mlaeeUaiMOUi  proTUioo  to  tl»« 
MB.  tlM  Dlr«ct<ir  <tf  (to*  CMWUs  I*  directed  to 
Mb*  m  ea^MB  of  toooiliif  tn  IMO  and  de- 
MnnlaltT  tharwrur. 

This  UU*  ar"*"****  and  fu| 
fr^  pra«tiiBB»  (or  tha  ccototIoo  at  tf Iflbla 
8iM»-aM«<  low-r«nt  or  vatarmn**  booatac 
prolacta  to  lo«-r«nt  houalnc  aMlstad  nndv 
tha  UnMa4  8l*(aa  BMiatnc  Act  of  19ST. 

TIM  ItattOMd  Wir**-^  Act  Is  nbaraltaed 
to  tte  «MU»Bitty  (tf  natknal 

of  tb«  r»d- 

or  under- 

_  of   loeml    p«bnc- 

and  ■lum-claaranc*  afenclea. 
'tttU  alao  rcstorea  th«  right  of  tba 
u  oiptiai  Houatnf  Auttaortty  (wtilcti 
ti  ttoa  lov-rvnt   pabUe-tMUilng  agancy   (or 
tba  Ptelilfr  or  CotumMa)  to  acqulr*  altca 
i  Dtaiiiii  ot  Columbia  for  low-rent 
projects. 
Tba  DIatrlct  of  Columbia  U  alao  author* 
I  to  participate  on  tba  Muna  basca  as  ocber 
localities.  In  tba  slum-clearance 
;jl—  mtiTilni— It    benefits   autbor- 
tB  tttla  I  at  tto  Mt.  but  no  loans  or 
r  tttla  I  may  be  astwadad  tor  tba 

of  Ootimibto  with  respect   to  any 

pralect  for  which  Congreee.  after  being  pre- 
aaatad  with  a  budget  eatlmate  to  make  an 
approprlatloo  under  provisions  at  tbs  DIs- 
trtet  of  ColamMa  Bsdsrelopment  Act.  makes 
BO  funds  sTsllaMa. 

■rmsioMa   or  nu   DtsvaANCS 


oC  tba  Bissinn  It 

to  proTlde  (or  Interim 

of  tba  FHA  mortgage  insurance  prograaa  to 
Insure  tbelr  continuance  and  eflecttveneae 
ta  (Mv  laiia  tmllrtlng  program  until  the 
lid  work  oat  a  comprehensive 
.  iwvtiAng  in  tbs  light  of  currant  eon- 
botb  tba  FBA  Insuranca  and  OI 
gwuiuity  hoaaa-loaa  |WBpi—  It  abould  be 
noted  that  the  buaaa  bwUdhn  procram  (or 
tba  first  9  months  of  IM*  sacssds  the 
eomparahla  period  for  IMS.  Bousing  starts 
fag  janoAry  tbrot^h  September  1M9  totaled 
"Ml.MQl  kMd  tBAt  totals  for  tba  year  may 

d  sat  in  1M6.    This 

_lTe    revision    was    contained    tn 

(which  la  summarised  under  the 

amendments    of    IMV") 

tba  Bouse  and  is  still  pending 
.  The  first  Intarlm  artannton 
m  seetloB  SM  gf  tba  HooBtag 
Act  of  IM*  whlcb  axtaadBd  PHA 
title  VI  from  March  31.  IMi.  to  laaa  SO. 
1940.  The  Bsmnil  extension  was  eoctalned 
In  Utle  n  of  tba  Hoaalrg  Act  of  1949.  and  Its 
prorlBtOBS  will  be  ro::nd  in  the  summary  of 
tbat  act.  The  other  extensions  are  as 
follows: 

rabMa  Um  tit    Mourn  Mtport  JUbl  MM 
IMa  aat  f  eriiiit  ttam  •l.OOO.oeMOO  to 

Padaral  National  Mortgaca  AsBoetattBB    Iha 

Oovarament  secondary  mortcata  MMtot. 

PaMte  Law  m^-MouM  Jtoport  ITo.  024 
This  act  provided  (or  a  aoaMMMHMa  of  tba 

I  and  title  VI  ' ^nn  procraaaa  ftooa 

30.  1M».  to  Mawaabar  i.  i»4».  and  la« 
tbs  OMaruMB  •« 

tttlB  VI  BD 

l^blie  Law  J«7— House  Aepart  Mb.  IJ9« 
TMB  act  provided  (or  a  nt^nwmmw  of 
tba  tttiB  I  BBd  utle  VI 


■ovanber  I.  1940.  to  March  1.  19S0. 
and  laoraaBBd  tba  tasorance  antbOBlBBtloo 
under  tttla  I  bf  •aM.000.000.  undBT  tMa  U 
by  9780.000.000.  and  imder  Utle  VI  by  MOO.- 
000.000.  Thla  act  also  removed  the  iO-pereent 
limitation  with  reapect  to  OI  mortgages  that 
can  be  sold  to  the  PadMal  national  Mortgage 
AaaoeUtlon.  by  proeldtbff  llMt  all  i 
mortgage  loans  (under  •10.000) 
after  October  90.  1949,  are  ellglbla  fOr  p«r> 
chaaa  by  tba  Association.  This  aci  also  In- 
ereasad  the  purchase  suthorlty  of  the  Asso- 
ciation an  additional  91.000.000.000:  extended 
tba  ramoval  rsqulrement  with  respect  to 
taamMBary  lanbam  Act  bousing  from  Jann* 
ary  1.  IMO.  to  January  1.  1961;  iiiatirt  tbo 

to  participate  (uUy  to  tba  InMwtng  of  the 
military  rental  houatng  program;  and  pro- 
vided that  the  PHA  eoold  uae  eertato  Income 
faas  and  praaahiBas  for  current  non- 
itlve  aapaaaaa  bi  order  that  it 
might  better 
tlon  and  pr 
at  the  field  level. 


Public  Law  52— WoMsa  Jtoport  Ho.  JM 

The  bousing  problem  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaaka  •>  a  serious  one.  Tba  rlfan  of  the 
climate  have  always  eauaad  bOdalMC  to  this 
area  to  be  expensive,  la  addltloa  to  tba  blgbar 
cost  of  msterlals  and  labor  bi  ilBska  Ag- 
itravatlng  theae  factors  haa  been  the  tre- 
mendoua  taersaoa  to  population  of  Alaaka 
during  tba  paat  10  yaara.  and  the  (act  that 
It  la  a  (oeal  potot  of  liii  laaalin  iBportance 
to  our  reiatlonahlpa  to  tba  FacMa  with 
Japan.  Korea,  and  Russia. 

The  Alaska  Housing  Act  Is  daatfaad  to 
allevtata  tbla  critical  houalng  abortasa  by 
affordlag  atlmulanta  to  the  construction  of 
bodflMg  to  Alaska  to  several  ways.  Plrst, 
7HA  ooBts  llailta  are  lacraasad  to  taka  prac- 
tieal  oognlaaBoa  of  tba  laersaasd 
tlon  coats,  aaaoad.  tba  Mdarml 
Mortgage  AmoalatlBa  Is  avtborlasd  to 
construction  kMuaa  on  PHA  Insured 
loana,  and  purcbaae  PHA- Insured 
on  property  located  to  Alaaka  without  regard 
to  the  otbcrwiaa  appUcabta  910.000  maxi- 
mum. Thirdly,  the  Alaaka  Hotiaing  Author- 
ity is  authorlaed  to  make  loaaa  aggngatlng 
not  more  than  915.000.000  to  publla  aganclea 
or  private  nonprofit  corporations  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  undertaking  housing  projects,  or  to 
undertake  these  projects  Itself  If  private 
sponsorship  Is  not  available.  Tba  Authority 
Is  (urther  authorlaed  to  make  character  loana 
up  to  9500  for  the  purpose  of  Improving. 
converting,  or  construction  of  dwelimgs  to 
reoaote  areas.  Thsse  stlmvilants  to  an  area 
of  inrrsaaiin  importance  to  our 
security  an  aspactM  to  overcome  tn 
serious  prt>Mem  of  bousing,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  drlllan  but  to  the  military 
populatloo. 


PMblie  Law  ill 


Bfporfs  Wot.  954  and 


tl27 


Private  enterprise  la  encouraged  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  construct  rentsl 
housing  to  serve  the  needs  of  personnel  at 
military  Installations.  The  Pederal  Housing 
Admtolstrstlon  Is  authorlaed  up  to  July  1, 
IMl.  to  lasure  mortgagee  under  tba  military 
hoaalag  iDBurance  fund  to  an  auragate 
amount  of  9MO.0OO.0M.  vklBb  iMitt  CBn  be 
increaaed  to  91.000.0001000  vtth  approval  of 
tba  Praaklent.  With  tosurance  of  a  4-perccnt 
mortgage  up  to  90  percent  of  a  90.000  value 
per  dwelling  unit,  the  program  is  similar  to 
that  provMad  for  eonTaatkaal  tantai  con- 
struction tmdw  PHA.  but  H  adapted  to  the 
particular  probteaaa  aiMMUitarad  to  finandag 
rental  bousing  i.i.ibwU'wHiju  on  or  in  the  tI- 
•bilty  of  military  basse.  Such  insured  mort- 
gagaa  are  allfflMa  for  saaonrtary-aaarkt  pur- 
cbaae by  tbe  PBdarBl  NatlQaBl  Morttafa  (Mao 
dation.  To  furtbar  aUaaalata  tba  brtfltaBt  of 
private  enterprlaa  ta  mllttafy  taatol 


provlskm  Is  atade  for  the  leaalng  of  sites  by 
the  Military  ■stabUshment  free  from  the 
right  o(  rwroeatlon.  and  under  appropriate 
leatiktlnn.  for  the  provision  of  utility  serv- 
leea  by  tba  Military  ■atabUahment  on  a  long- 
term  baalB. 

Aa  with  other  PHA  mortgage- Instiranoe 
pt^'y f*M  appropriate  tosurance  premiums 
wUl  be  charted  fOr  aMltgagii  insured  by  the 
mUltary  housing  tnauraaea  fund.  Through 
such  mortgage  Insurance,  private  entuipvlaa 
ahould  be  attracted  to  providing  a  subatao- 
tlal  voltune  of  tiadly  needed  rental  bousing 
at  aUlttary  instsllatlons  which  If  otherwise 
proirlded  through  the  usa  of  public  funds 
raqulra  s  substantial  expenditure  by 
Government. 


Diaposmoir  or  oaxxirrawM  papjacrs 
Public  Law  95— IfOKsa  Meport  No.  402 

The  three  Oreentown  projects  constructed 
by  tba  Oovammcnt  to  the  middle  thirties  sre 
locatad  la  Graanbait.  lid.;  Oreendala,  Wlae^ 
and  OBaaabilB,  Oblo.  They  were  davalopad 
out  of  funda  approprlatad  by  tba  Itetlonal 
Industrial  Recovery  Aat  of  1993  and  the  Em- 
ergency Relief  Apinoprlatlon  Act  of  1936. 

Tbla  act  sutborMas  the  Public  Housing 
CommlsBlanar  to  aaO  these  three  projects 
with  Orat  preference  to  veteran  groupa  arpaa* 
laed  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  Protection  Is  gteaa 
to  tenants  of  the  projects  who  are  not  vet- 
erana  if  they  dealre  to  participate  to  the  pur- 
cbaae. and  provlalan  Is  ftirther  msde  for  tha 
financing  of  tbe  sale  to  tba  aeant  of  a  sale 
for  other  than  caab.  It  la  eapaatad  that  tha 
sale  of  tbaaa  projaets  will  not  only  result  ta 
direct  beasttt  to  tbe  purchasers  and  tha  Oor- 
emment.  but  also  that  the  undeveloped  areaa 
of  tha  peojacts  wtll  provide  land  for  tbe  con- 
sUueUUi  af  additional  thoueands  of  dwelling 
unlta. 

■ooaiwo   AMXKDMSirrs   or    is4S 

H.  JL  4070~-aofU3t  tteport  No.  J295 

ThU  bill,  psmid  by  the  Bouaa  on  Augivt 
as.  1949.  and  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  Ban- 
ate,  la  designed  to  make  the  neceaaary  re- 
vlBlons  to  tba  qratams  of  PHA  and  OI  mort- 
gafa  taawaaa  aad  guaranty  to  adopt  them 
to  etaaasBd  aBoaaailc  conditions  and  to  ex- 
pand tbam  la  flaMB  where  it  appears  desir- 
able tocentlres  can  be  afforded  to  encoiir- 
age  private  Industry  to  the  financing  of  the 
housing  requirements  of  the  people.  Theaa 
I  of  ■WftgBga  tDstirance  and  mortgage 
fkbar  with  the  secondary  mort- 
IiroTtdad  to  the  Padaral  national 

Aasoctatlon  play  a  moat  tmportant 
part  to  the  home-bulldlng  and  home-pur- 
chasing segments  of  our  economy.  Illustra- 
tive of  their  Importance  Is  the  fact  that  since 
taaapcion  of  the  PHA 
programa  In  1934  through 
proxtoaately  914JOO.0OOJ00  of  aMMftgaga  to- 
suranca  haa  been  wrlttea:  and  atBoa  the  to- 
ceptloo  of  the  OI  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram to  1944  through  June  25.  1940.  OI  homo 
loana  have  been  approved  by  the  Vetarana* 

ition  to  the  cumulative  amoiwt  (rf 

Italy  98.300.000.000. 
Specifically,    this    blU    prorldea    for    tba 
following : 

1.  Ixunds  tbe  life  of.  and  tocreaaas  tba 
tosurance  autborkaattaa  of.  tba  PHA  tltla  I 
modamlaatlon.  lapalr.  aad  alteration  Inaur- 
ance  program. 

2.  Provldea  a  new  system  of  mortgage  to- 
surance on  small  low -cost  homes  under  tltla 
I  by  providing  mortgage  Insurance  on  tba 
todlvldual  property  to  Uau  of  the  existing 
system  which  Insures,  not  the  todlvldual 
property,  but  up  to  10  percent  of  the  lender's 
portfolio  of  such  loana. 

3.  Incrsases  tba  laaoraaBa  authorization 
under  title  II  of  tba  Itattonal  Housing  Act. 
the  permanent  PHA  system  of  Insurance,  and 
makss  several  rhangaa  to  the  methods  of 
tnaarance  praaaatly  available  under  title  II 

the  eunatruetkm  of  homea  to  tha  lover  prlca 


rmnfes  and  thi»  reach  h  gr«it«-  segment  of 
tt»  people  who  d»»5ire  to  own  their  own  home. 
♦.  Tnrw\<in  •  revised  system  of  cooperative- 
hcusiriK  mortKiM^e  iiKiirrmce  covering  both 
tlM  eoDUtmetiiOtx  oXMndtvidual  homes  and 
ItMOtags.      Under    this    pro- 

oioptratlvfs  nr  trusts  could 

fvttr.  KH^hnuil  idvlce  and  as- 
sistance betof  aaade  avaiUble  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  OOBttmisslorer^  to  construct 
housing  projects  for  their  ■  <  rupancy  and  be- 
come  eligible  tor  FHA  insurance  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Individual  hous- 
ll^  anlt  (not  to  exceed  18  100 1  at  not  to 
4  percent  tntnest  with  a  morteaBe 
.-,  ■!»  to  40  yaars.  Veterans  would  be 
addltloiuU  lliHuacing  preferences  as 
they  would  b«  aHlWa  (or  FHA  Insurance 
«p  to  96  perccat. 

5.  The  purcHaslng  MUfaorlt/  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  KfortCAg*  Aaaoclation  would 
be  lncre«Bed.  and  the  50  percent  portfolio 
Mpect  to  mortgages  they 
trouid  be  eliminated  In 
moet  to«tance».  thus  affording  a  continu- 
ance of  the  ajsistance  that  tMs  secondary 
II ■!>■!«  MMsfcet  has  been  furnishing  to 
the  hnaM-lMlItflng  program. 

0.  XaenMM  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Plnance    Corporation    com- 
that  of  the  Federal  National 
ItDTtsage  Association. 

7.  Sztends  the  life  of.  and  increases  the 
iDoonuice  ■uthorteatlon  of.  the  PHA  title  VI 
HiMfMi'*"  VBit  rental   Insurance   program. 

t.  tamnmmm  GI  home-loan  ma'urities  from 
SB  to  90  yean. 

g.  Inerwaaea  guaranty  of  GI  home  loans 
from  50  percent  up  to  f4  OOO  to  60  percent 
up  to  $7,500  of  the  indtvwtial  home  loan. 

10.  Authorizes  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
tm  to  gnarante*  loans  to  veterans  seeking 

I  In  rural  areas,  and  authorizes  the 
of  aeealitf  Uens  as  security  for  loans 
f0g  fHm  t   'inKnim   II    or   construction   of    a 
farmhouse. 

11.  Authoriss  the  Reconstrurtlon  Plnance 
Corporatkm  to  make  40-year  loans  to  col - 
iifes  for  the  construction  of  housing  for 
tbdr  studenta  and  faculties. 

la.  MakM  aUksr  technical  and  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the 
federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  the  so- 
called  Lanham  Act. 

nTfT  C30KT110I. 

Fubtie  Law  31^-fiou*e  Reports  Nos.  215  end 

3J2 

Under  the  Houamg  and  Rent  Act  of  1948. 
authority  to  control  rents  was  continued 
from  March  31,  1948.  to  June  30,  1950.  In 
addition  to  continuing  the  authority  to  con- 
trol rents,  the  act  made  several  amendments 
to  the  then  existing  law  in  order  to  correct 
abOMS  and  insure  a  law  that  could  be  ad- 
■Iniiitored  In  a  more  equitable  manner. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  act  are 
gtunmarlzed  as  follows: 

1.  ConUnued  vetOTin  preferences  in  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  newly  constructed 
housing  accommodations. 

2.  Provided  for  assistance  to  tenants  and 
small  landlords  in  securing  fair  adjustments 
by  requiring  the  Hotislng  Expediter  to  deslg- 
nato  personnel  to  assist  tenants  and  small 

"In  preparing  applications  for  ad- 

1  and  acquainting  them  with  condt- 

which  adjustments  may  be  made. 

3.  Corrected  abuses  relating  to  non  bona 
fide  houauig  conversions. 

4.  In  mftJ^'ng  adJtistmentB  to  correct  hard- 
chips  or  other  Inequities,  prevision  was  made 
that  the  landlord  receive  a  fair  net  operating 
Income. 

a     T3yfyiiirim<i  fnr  fynirt  review  bV  the  BmCT- 


7  Provided  for  the  recontrol  of  rents  in 
any  area  decontrolled  by  action  of  the  Boos- 
ing Expediter  where  such  is  meeMsry  to 
prevent  skyrocketing  of  rents. 

8.  Provided  for  decontrol  by  action  of  State 
legislatures,  and  local  governing  bodies 
when  ap|nu*td  by  the 

9. 
and  niBalatod  eeetrcri  ovct  erlctlons  In  the 


COMMUUIIUS 
COlUfODtTT     CaSSIT    COSFORATIOM     CaaSISB    ACT 

Public  Law  85 — House  Beports  No».  41$.  143. 
and  723 

This  act  restored  to  the  Seevctorf  of  Agil- 
culture  the  authority  to  soipwlee  aad  ^trMt 
the  activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cx^ 
poraticn.  and  restored  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  to  acquire  plants  and  facilities 
neoaHsry  to  provide  storage  adequate  to  carry 
oot  e^eetlTely  any  of  the  Corporation's  pro- 
grams. This  legislation  was  necessary  to 
correct  the  action  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
which  so  limited  the  authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration that  It  was  unable  to  serve  the 
American  farmer  by  assisting  him  in  the 
■erloas  stotoge  problems  and  consequent 
km  of  tlM  beneilte  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram  which  he  enconnterad. 

Special  provision  wss  made  in  this  act  to 
encourage  the  storage  of  grains  on  farms  by 
authorizing  the  Corporation  to  make  loans 
to  grain  growers  who  need  adequate  storage 
for  their  grain  crops.  In  addition  to  making 
it  possible  to  provide  storage  to  the  American 
farmer,  the  act  also  makes  It  poKsible  for  the 
Corporation  to  acquire  storage  facilities  by 
lease  or  purchase  for  commodities  it  acquires 
under  its  pnce  support  and  other  operations. 
The  acquisition  of  such  facilities  is  condi- 
tioned upon  a  finding  that  siich  storage 
facilities  are  not  otherwise  available  In  the 
area  The  authority  to  provide  storage  facil- 
ities is  an  »baoiJite  necessity  to  prevent  not 
only  the  wastage  of  foodstulfs,  but  to  secure 
to  the  fanners  the  6uit8  of  his  labors. 

Provision  was  also  made  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  strategic 
and  critical  materials  produced  abroad  in 
exchange  for  agricultural  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Corporation.  Other  technical 
ammdments  were  made  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  enable  It 
to  better  carry  out  Its  ftmctlons  and  to  biftcer 
serve  the  fanners  cf  America. 

INTEBNAXIONAI.  WHXAT  ACKEXMSNT  ACT  OP  1S4S 

Public  Law  421— House  BeporU  Wos.  2395 

a-nd  1455 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  was 
ratifled  by  our  Government  last  June  and 
became  effective  August  1.  1949.  The  Agree- 
ment will  be  a  stabilizing  Influence  in  the 
international  wheat  market  by  assuring  sup- 
plies of  wheat  to  Importing  countries  and 
markets  for  wheat  to  exporting  countries 
within  equitable  and  stable  price  limits  ar- 
rived at  by  negotiation.  The  United  States 
participates  as  an  exporting  country  and, 
under  the  Agreement.  American  wheat  farm- 
ers are  assured  a  minimum  annual  export 
market  for  168.000.000  btishels  of  wheat  feu: 
the  next  4  years.  Exporters  are  only  ob- 
ligated to  sell  wheat  afc  the  maxim  tun  price 
of  •!  80  per  bushel  and  importers  are  only 
obligated  to  buy  wheat  at  mtnlmum  prices 
which  are  set  at  $1.50  per  bu^el  in  1949-60 
and  decline  yearly  by  10  cents  per  bushel 
to  a  minimum  of  $1.80  a  bushel  in  1952-53. 

This  law  provides  for  implementation  of 
the  Wheat  Agreement  throtigh  authorizing 


meat.  Depending  upon  the  market  level 
for  wheat,  the  Oovemment  may  or  BMiy  aoK 
have  to  abeorti  a  loae  to  earrytag  a«t  ttto 
Agreement.  If  tt  Is  Bataieei'y  to  afeaoci^  a 
kMB  this  would  be  met  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  a  basis  of  authorlsMl 
reimbursable  appropriations.  The  Presi- 
dent is  given  the  necessary  regulatory  pow- 
en  with  respect  to  the  exTwrtatton  and 
pwatiuu  cf  wheat  and  wheat  floor  to 
plement  the  Agreement. 

CXPCKX  COtr-KOl.  ACT  OT    194S 

Public  Late  11 — House  Report  So.  It 

Thim  act  provides  for  authority  to ' 
fl^MTt  controls  ontU  July  I,  1951.  to 
push  these  three  ItoportonC  objectives.   (1> 

cushioning  the  domestie  eeanomy  from  the 
Inflationary  impact  of  foreign  demand;  (2) 
Influencing  the  geographic  disMbafttoB  atf 
stich  quantities  of  scarce  materials  as  can 
reasonably  be  spared  from  our  economy:  and 
(3)  exercising  the  necessary  vigilance  of  ex- 
ports of  industrial  commodities  slgnUlaant 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  security. 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1940  has  estate 
llshed  a  method  of  channeling  exports  Into 
friendly  countries,  notably  those  participat- 
ing In  the  European  recovery  program,  and 
has  been  an  effective  Instrunient  in  assisting 
that  program.  As  domestic  supplies  of  scarce 
commodities  Improved,  the  controls  have 
been  rdaaed  or  terminated  entirely,  except 
where  security  policies  otherwise  required. 
In  authorizing  experts  full  utilization  of 
private  competitive  trade  channels  are  re- 
quired to  be  encotiraged.  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  Interests  of  small  businesf.  mer- 
chant exporters  and  producers,  old  aiad  new 
exporters,  and  the  act  fiirther  provides  that 
provision  be  made  for  representative  trade 
consultations  to  that  end. 

The  President  has  delegated  the  responsi- 
bility of  adminis{«r:-kg  thia  act  to  tha  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

BAifKHfc.  CaxDrr.  and  Pihahci 

INTEKNATION.*^!.  BANK  FOE  RK :Q NSTRCCTIOW  AHB 

DSVEI-OPMEXT 

Public  Law  142— House  Report  No.  708 
This  act  amended  the  National  Bank  Act 
and  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  securities  of 
the  Intemationai  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  Forty-eight  governments 
are  members  of  the  bank,  mcluding  most  of 
the  important  countries  of  the  world  with 
the  notable  exception  of  Russia.  The  bank 
will  have  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  future  development  of  the  International 
capital  market,  and  to  make  Its  role  more 
It  was  necessary  to  broaden  the 
for  its  securities.  This  was  done  in 
this  legislation  which  permits  national  banks 
and  State  member  banks  (<f  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  deal  In  bonds  Issued  by  the 
bank,  thus  not  only  broadening  the  market 
for  the  sectiritles.  but  at  the  same  time  tend- 
Int;  to  make  tixat  market  a  mere  .stable  one. 
Adequate  protection  w.^s  provided  in  the 
legislation  for  uxvaxmn  In  the  Becurlties  and 
the  general  public. 
REStTcnoH  or  PBXJUriAS  or  rssxaAi.  savings 

AND  UOAIt   OCStnUHCS  OOaFOBATIOH 

U.  R.  €316 — 0oiMe  Report  No.  n»i 
This  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  October 
13,  1948,  and  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate, provides  for  a  reductlDn  from  one-eighth 
to  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  premium 
paid  by  Insured  member  institutions  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
rations. Lnsirred  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions sre  the  principal  originators  of  home 


Min 
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Pmbtle  Lew  379— Bouse  Meport  Mo.  1397 
TbU  act  MHMtod  th«  PMatml  CNtftt  Dnlon 
Act  tn  tb*  ftillOTPtac  thrw  raapaeU: 

I.  Imt—wil  froa  9  yMn  to  S  yean  tb« 
IlMtt  for  BAtorlty  of  loans  made  by  a  r«d- 
•ral  cradn  onkn. 

t.  ta»MMd  trooi  ISM  to  MOO  tlM  masl- 

anai  dollar  ttmit  tor  uiiaatiiiart  kMma. 

3.  Flacad  a  ceiUof  upon   the   regular   re- 

laquliad  to  be  maintained  by  Federal 

aad  provided  that  apeelal  ra- 

ba 


jr  m.  ttti- 

This  btU  paaaad  by  tba  BoiaBa  oa  Asfort  9. 

IMS.  and  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  flenaU. 
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l>  lo  (fea  ottMr.  toy  way  of  eoover- 

At  the  praa 
a  flteta  baaA  can  eonvert  into,  or 
with,  a  national  bank  by  obtaln- 
iBg  tiM  approval  of  tha  Comptroller  at  tha 
Comney.  rmUn  tt  ia  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
tfea  tow  of  State  tn  which  it  to  loeatad.    On 
tta  attar  hand,  a  national  banfe  hM  no  stat- 
otory  right  to  eoBvart  into  a  SUM  Mmlr.  or 
to  cManhdaTi  wtth  a  8Uta  bank  wilder  tha 
This  bill  would  provide  such 
tM  a^roval  of  the  Comp- 
f.  tt.  under  tha  law  of 
a  hank  la  lo- 
r.  wPiumt  tha  ap- 
Ity.  convert  Into  or 
tt»  wtth  a  national  bank  In 
«nh  rbdaral  taw,  wtth  certain  re- 
at  |aa>— lliig  undue  reduc- 
fiuMto  IB  tt*  proeaaa  of  con- 
Xn  otiier  worda 
a  Bora  aquttahle  "two-way 
street"   for    national    and    State 
Adequate  provlalon  Is  made  for  the 
c€  T^**?****'*'**'-  and  depaeltars  In 
of  a  merger  or  eonsoddatlon  or 

sxroas-ncpaaT  mamm.  fobxigm  ormnuirr 

ausaAMtiaa 

m.  M.  55M— House  Beport  Wo.  t3$4 

In  point  IV  oC  hla  Inaugural  addreaa  tha 
ftvaldaAt  outllaad  a  broad  program  daalgDad 

to  improea  tha  efirmniiit),  stattm  of  thdr  pao- 
ptea.  Qua  phaaa  oC  thto  program,  naaaaty.  the 
•aaaansHMBt  o<  prtvata  capital  inveatmant 
the  subject  amtter  of  tiila  MU 
by 
by  the  Hooaa.  To 
the  flow  of  private 


authority  to 

of   Inoon- 
rtofes  teddent  to  loee  reault- 


Ing  from  csproprtatloo.  conflscaUoB.  or  mM- 
ure  by  action  ol  public  autiuirlty.  The  pro- 
poaad  attthortty  would  not  permit  guarantiaa 
ainailiig  ordinary  businees  risks. 

Private  capital  In  thto  eountry  to  potenti- 
ally the  greatest  external  source  of  Invest- 
ment funda  for  development  abroad.  In 
addition,  private  Invaatment  carrtee  with  It 
the  technical  skUU,  ■aiiagerial  experience. 
organtoatlooal  talenu  and  Incentives  wtxich 
af«  saaentlal  to  put  capital  to  effective  tae. 
Productive  tnvifwit  at  aapttal  abroad  per- 
mitting increaaad  ttvtag  ataadards  in  under- 
developed areaa  will  provide  expanding  mar- 
keta  for  our  own  Industry  and  agrlc\ilture  aad 
wlU  be  a  powerftd  force  In  the  working  to- 
gether of  piif  liiihn  peoplea  of  the  world. 

SCacBXAjfaotJa  ■eowoanc  lixAatraza 
voLtnTrABT  /laiiiuiiirs 

Public  Law  i — House  Report  No.  t 
Thla  act  continued  from  March  1.  IMS. 
nntU  gsyttf&ber  30.  1M9.  the  authority  con- 
faried  upon  the  President  regarding  the  mak- 
ing of  voluntary  agreemenu  by  pmona  en- 
gaged !n  businees.  Industry,  and  avrteoltura 
for  the  purpoees.  among  others,  of  proooot- 
Ing  the  orderly  and  equitable  distribution  of 
goocto  and  facllttea.  and  aiding  U»  preventing 
(rf  goods  and  facilities  which 
the  eoat  of  Living  or  Indus- 
trial prodactloQ. 

The  majority  at  voluntary  plana 
under  this  authority  provided  for  the  tUloca- 
tioo  of  steel  producU  to  certain  consuming 
Indtwtrisa  or  to  meet  certain  Oovemment 
nattooal  security  raqutoananta.  The  plana 
that  ware  oparated  vmtm  thto  program  were 
sueeesaf  ul  in  awaMBMMg  aaMiy  d 
lama  arlaing  ttmm  ttoahortagaa  ct 
facilittoa  reeulting  from  the  war  and  postwar 
As  production  of  ttie  scarce  ma- 
tlMlr  dtotrlhutioo  waa 
eCectad  aiare  equitaMr.  tha 
were  ellmlnared.  andagMMittl 
the  aothortty  waa  no  longv  aeedad  and 
cooeequently  waa  allowed  to  lapae. 

BZTBWSXON   or  SRAMV   OaLUH  I BOL   ACT 

Public  Lmw  153— House  Report  No.  t04 
Of  the  Itmttrd  economic  controls  provided 
for  under  the  Saaoad  Xtocontrol  Act  i  expiring 
June  90.  IIMO)  only  allocaUon  powers  with 
reepect  to  tin  and  tin  producta  were  con- 
tinued by  ttUs  law  to  June  30.  1960.  Such 
with  reepect  to  tin  and  Un  prod- 
>  waa  highly  dartrable  in  view  of  the  vital 
tmportanoa  of  tta  to  national  daCaaaa  aa  well 
aa  the  peacetime  ladwlitol  — u—iy  and  the 
exiattac  gvavo  dMlgvs  to  contintiity  of  pro- 
duction oifsaaa. 

IMTOBT   COHTBOL   AtTTHOarrT    wim    KlarBCT  TO 

Ti^TB  un  oiLa.  sjto  am  awb  sica  pbooucts 
Pvbitc  Law  i55 — House  Report  No.  Mi 
Under  the  provlalona  of  thla  act  Import 
control  authority  with  respect  to  fats  and 
oils  (Including  oll-bearlng  materials,  fatty 
aelda.  butter,  soap  and  soap  powder,  but  ex- 
cluding petroleum  and  petroleum  products) 
and  rice  and  rice  (vodiicts  Is  continued  until 
July  1.  1060,  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Praetdent  that  aoch  controU  are  (a)  aaaential 
to  the  aoquiattion  or  dlstrlbolloto  tit  products 
In  world  short  supply  or  ( b)  aoHBtial  to  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  temporary  surpluaaa 
of  atocfcs  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govem- 
rnant  Provtalao  is  made  that  such  controls 
shall  be  rsoaoved  aa  aoon  aa  the  conditions 
giving  rtoe  to  thsa  have  ceased. 

MncsLLAinocs 

BUMiaiiL  aaoLTiwe  or  Low-aasBs  mt 
coMCxirnuTas 

PabMe  loir  14«— Jfovse  Report  No.  792 
Through  tha  aecuuetriBrion  Finance  Cor- 
peratioa  the  Oovemmeut  a% 
merdal  tla  cmelter  in  the  W( 


■phere.  Tin -ore  concentrataa  are  acquired 
under  exclusive  purekaea  aaatraati,  To  en- 
courage research  technlqaee  aad  production 
by  private  industry  of  smelting  of  Un  from 
low-grade  tin-ore  concentrates,  this  law  au- 
thorized the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
rauon  to  sell  low-grade  taoeentrarae  to  pri- 
vate companies  for  waaltlng  kato  grade  A  pig 
tin.  Such  sales,  made  to  the  highest  bidder, 
are  made  at  a  price  which  represents  no  leaa 
return  to  the  Oovemment  than  would  result 


tt  the  Oov< 


covery  from 


int  Itself  treated  such  con- 
the  pig  tin  recovered 
y  Is  doing  some 
it  work  on  tin  re- 
Through  the  provisions  of 
the  Isw  such  work  will  be  encouraged  and  at 
no  lose  to  the  Oovemment. 
uas  or  aBsxi<Bsi.T  lamd  roa  natiomal  ooaio 
saxoaT 
Public  Law  21i — House  Report  No.  lOil 
This  act  provided  for  tha  tranafer  of  a  tract 
of  land  In  Oreenbelt.  Ud..  conaUtlng  of  ap- 
proximately 8.03  acres,  owned  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  to  the  Stau  of  Maryland  for 
use  aa  a  aite  for  a  National  Ouard  armory. 
Tha  aaarayaaee  is  to  be  made  by  quitclaim 
daedl  WlthiwH  consideration,  when  the  Oov- 
enu>r  of  Maryland  notlflaa  tlie  Secretary  of 
Dafenae  that  such  land  la  needed  by  the 
8taU  of  Maryland  for  the  purpoaaa  of  a  site 
lor  a  Matloaal  Ouard  armory  and  for  traln- 
Ouaid  or  for  other  military 
alao  Bsade  tliat  if 
tlie  gi antes  falla  or  eeaaaa  to  aae  tlie  land 
for  tiie  purpoeee  Intended,  the  land  siiall 
revert  to  tlM  United  Statea  at  Its  opuon. 


Alt 


J  General  McGratii  Explaias  Pol- 
icy— A  k  f  C«M  Involves  Two-Price 
f  gficy  Which  Baakiiipta  ladependests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRKSCrTATIVXS 
Monday,  October  17.  1949 

M^ .  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
o«B,  I  herewith  bring  to  your  attention 
an  extremely  timely  addrt—  given  before 
the  Connecticut  Bar  Association  by  the 
J  Howard  McOrmth.  Attorney 
of  the  United  Steles,  on  October 
18. 

The  Attorney  Oeaeral 
straightforward  and  ilmpliAed 
tlon  of  the  civil  suit  now  pending  against 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  mooopoly.  Hg 
states  what  the  public  In  leaftfhl  does 
not  .seem  to  know — that  the  A  &  P  suit  ts 
not  being  prosecuted  In  an  attempt  to 
close  down  A  k  P  stores.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  is  merely  trying  to  iLill  the  two- 
price  system  eiiMrUy  maneuvered  by  the 
AkP  and  whl^lMM kept  prices  up  while 
throwing  smaller  competition  out  of  bus- 
iness. The  announcement  of  this  case 
brought  on  a  deluge  of  pleas  Induced  by 
the  Great  A  li  P  Nation-wide  advertise- 
ments based  on  the  Inference  that  with- 
out the  A  &  P  no  one  could  afford  to  buy 
food.  Even  well-informed  buyers  pat- 
ronize the  AkP.  with  their  consciences 
whispering  their  guilt  in  condoning  this 
outrage  against  fair  practice.  It  had 
gone  that  far  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  opened  up  this  civil  suit  followinfj 
the  conclusion  of  the  criminal  suit  which 
cost  the  A  fc  P  »  total  of  $175,000  in  fines. 
The  Attorney  General  also  talks  of  his 
official  and  solemn  duty  to  preserve  and 
isCad  the  eqttal  treatment  of  all  men. 
QBder  law.  Hb  speaks  of  the  need  for 
sharpening  or  replacing  the  worn  tools  of 
equal  rights  so  that  the  Civil  Rights  Sec- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
effect  Justice  parallel  to  the  needs  of  our 
times. 

The  speech  is  a  vigorous  summation  of 
Attorney  General  McGraths  militant 
stand  against  all  criminal  Infractions, 
whether  individual  felonies  or  monopoly 
Interests. 

I  commend  the  following  speech, 
printed  in  full,  to  your  careful  attention : 
ATTO»ifrr  Genmal  McG»ath  Explains  Policy 
It  always  brlntta  me  pleasure  to  meet  my 
brethren  of  the  bar.  Aa  a  long-time  practi- 
tioner before  the  bar  of  Rhode  Island  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  greet  members  of  the 
bar  of  thla  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut. 
with  whom  we  Rhode  Island  lawyers  share  a 
common  background  and  so  many  traditions. 
In  1636.  the  same  year  that  Eoger  WUliama 
rebeUed  against  the  Intolerance  of  the  Mas- 
MCbUMtU  Bay  Colony  and  commenced  the 
eolonlmtlon  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.  th«  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  pushed 
bl8  way  westward  from  Maasachusetta  to  the 
Connecticut    Valley    to    found    this    city    of 


_,_»r  established  here  a  plan  of  popular 
government  on  a  broad  democratic  basis,  a 
plan  often  characterlaed  as  the  first  written 
constitution  of  modem  democracy. 

A.  stTP"**'  system  of  government  was  es- 
tabUahad    very    soon    thereafter    In    Rhode 


So  It  occun*d  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  only  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  deemed  It  unnecessary  to  adopt  con- 
stitutions, and.  after  making  some  changes 
In  their  royal  charters,  contmued  to  govern 
themaelvee  for  a  considerable  time  as  before. 
I  am  particularly  honored  to  appear  before 
you  tonight  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  The  SUte  of  Connecticut 
has  I  believe,  produced  two  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, the  latest  of  whom  was  a  man  we  aU 
and  wbom  we  admire  for  his  legal 
and    his    human    qualities — Homer 

tiga.  <xm  of  the  greaMrt  pubUc  serv- 

■BtB  at  our  fsfteratlon. 

It  la  with  a  aense  of  great  humUlty  that  I 
have  approached  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Attorney  General,  with  Its  tremendous 
rwponsiblUtles.  The  office  brings  to  a  lawyer 
not  honor  alone.  Por  ours  Is  a  government 
of  laws,  whlcll  makes  heavy  demands  upon 
those  who  admlnlater  the  law.  The  Attorney 
General  has  placed  upon  him  the  solemn 
duty  to  admmiater  the  law  equally,  without 
favor  and  without  prejudice,  but  with  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of  our 
ligBl  Bjrstem. 

One  of  the  great  law  enforcement  tasks  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  In  the  field  of 
antitrust  actions.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  the  cornerstone 
of  our  American  system  of  tree  competitive 
enterprise. 

As  Attorney  General  I  gladly  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws.  And  I  promise  continued  vigorous  and 
affective  enforcement. 

One  of  my  very  first  decisions  as  Attorney 
General  was  to  authorize  filing  of  the  civil 
aoMplAlnt  against  A  ft  P— the  Atlantic  & 
padfls  Tea  Co. 

The  reaction  of  A  &  P  to  the  Qling  of  this 
complaint  was,  under  the  guise  oi  outraged 


Innocence,  a  Nation-wide  advertising  cam- 
paign to  discredit  the  Government's  case. 
The  truth  Is  that  A  &  P  has  been  convicted 
in  a  criminal  case  of  substantially  the  same 
practices  charged  in  our  complaint.  The 
truth  Is  that  A  St  P's  slick  advertising  is  de- 
signed to  deceive  the  American  public. 

The  criminal  conviction  af  the  A  *  P  was 
unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  and  A  &  P  paid 
maximum  fines  totaling  $175,000. 

In  that  criminal  case  the  cotirt  found  that 
A  &  P's  bigness  was  not  due  to  efficiency  and 
enterprise,  as  A  &  P  would  have  us  believe, 
but  to  the  'predatory  application  of  lU  mass 
purchasing  power"  and  the  abuse  of  that 
power  through  boycotts,  blacklisting,  pref- 
erential rebates,  price  wars,  and  below-coet 
retailing  In  strategic  areas  to  eliminate  com- 
petition. The  Government's  action  in  the 
civil  A  &  P  case  Is  not  and  Is  not  Intended 
as  an  attack  against  bigness  or  efficiency. 
It  Is  an  attack  against  A  *  P's  vicious  prac- 
tices and  restraints. 

According  to  the  court.  In  the  criminal 
case,  the  A  &  P  had  operated  a  vicious  squeeze 
against  both  suppliers  of  food  products  and 
competing  retailers.  This  squeeze  resulted 
from  the  abuse  of  its  mass  purchasing  power 
to  obtain  preferential  rebates.  As  a  result, 
the  alleged  lower  prices  of  A  &  P  were 
financed  by  A  &  P's  competlUors.  who  were 
required  to  pay  higher  prices.  This  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  two-price  system.  One  price 
to  A  A  P  and  a  different  price  to  A  A  P's 
comi>etitors. 

This  clvU  case  will  abolish  the  Ulegal  two- 
price  system.  Accordingly,  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise sold  to  competitors  of  A  &  P  should 
be  reduced.  This  In  turn  should  enable 
them  to  reduce  their  prices  to  consumers  and 
compete  with  A  &  P  on  a  fair  basis.  As  over 
90  percent  of  the  American  public  buy  their 
food  from  retaUers  other  than  A  &  P.  the  gen- 
eral public  benefit  should  be  substantial. 

In  the  crUninal  case  the  court  also  found 
that  A  &  P's  prices  were  deliberately  reduced 
In  particular  stores  and  heavy  net  losses  were 
sustained  for  long  periods  in  order  to  drive 
out  competition.  To  compensate  for  these 
losses  retaU  prices  in  A  A  P  stores  in  non- 
competitive areas  were  Increased.  As  the 
court  of  appeals  put  it:  "There  must  inevi- 
tably be  compensation  somewhere  in  the  sys- 
tem for  losses  somewhere  else,  as  the  over- 
all policy  of  the  company  Is  to  earn  $7  per 
share  per  annum  on  its  stock."  It  would 
appear  that  once  A  &  P  has  eliminated  com- 
petition the  purchaser  may  expect  to  pay 
higher  prices  in  order  to  offset  planned  losses 
of  A  &  P  stores  in  competitive  areas. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  pending 
clvU  8Uii>— contrary  to  A  &  P's  misleadUig 
advertising— wUl  not  increase  but  should 
decrease  grocery  prices.  It  wUl  reduce  prices 
in  those  A  &  P  stores  which  must  now  main- 
tain a  sufficient  profit  to  pay  for  the  losses 
sustained  in  planned  price  wars  by  other 
A  &  P  stores.  It  will  decrease  the  cost  of 
food  to  A  &  P  competitors  who  were  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  to  producers  and  sup- 
pliers to  finance  A  &  P. 

This  suit  does  not  seek  the  closing  of  a 
single  A  &  P  store.  If  any  stores  are  closed 
by  the  A  &  P  Co.  It  wUl  be  in  a  lock-out 
against  the  public  Interest. 

The  A  &  P  case  is  part  of  a  planned  anti- 
trust program  to  attack  restraints  of  trade 
that  may  ultimately  lead  to  monopoly  power. 
We  did  not  invite  this  contest  but  we  will 
not  shrink  from  It.  It  U  our  duty  to  enforce 
the  law.  That  duty  we  are  honor  bound  to 
discharge.  No  amount  of  paid  advertising 
ran  deter  us  from  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  existence  of  monopoly  power  and  Its 
ruthless  use  in  disregard  of  the  public  In- 
terest   threaten   economic   freedom,    retard 


efficiency,  and  curtail  progress.  Our  system 
of  free  enterprise  cannot  survive  imless  tha 
advantages  of  coii4>etition  accrue  to  all  of  us. 

CIVIL  aZCHTS 

Another  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  the  protection  of  the  civil 
rights — the  human  rights — of  the  American 
people.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  our  functions.  As  each  of  us  here 
knows,  not  only  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  but  the  United  States  were  born  out 
of  the  universal  search  and  longing  of  men 
for  freedom. 

The  founders  of  our  great  democracy, 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutea, 
defined  and  fashioned  a  form  of  government 
which  recognizes  the  Inalienable  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  man — a  form  of  government 
which  is  the  servant  of  Its  citizens.  With  th* 
BUI  of  Rights  they  strove  to  guarantee  that 
the  people  under  this  Government  would 
forever  retain  their  essential  human 
freedoms. 

All  of  us  here,  as  lawyers,  are  sworn  to  de- 
fend these  keystones  of  .American  democracy, 
but  Government  lawyers  and  the  Attorney 
General  have  a  special  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving and  defending  the  principles  of 
supremacy  of  law  over  all  men  and  equal 
treatment  of  men  under  the  law. 

The  BUI  of  Rights  embodies,  not  by  In- 
direction but  in  the  explicit  language  of  law, 
our  belief  in  freedom.  The  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  give  even  more  explicit  voice  to 
the  urge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  freedom.  After  the  adoption  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments the  Congress,  In  a  series  of  statutes 
known  as  the  ClvU  Rights  Acts,  sought  to  In- 
sure equality  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  all  citizens  might  enjoy,  but  over  ths 
years  this  legislation  has  been  reduced  and 
nullified  to  a  few  remnants  of  the  original 
laws. 

I  think  It  Important  to  reiterate,  as  did  the 
President  in  a  nuessage  to  the  Congress  ott 
this  subject,  that'our  basic  human  freedoms 
are  now  better  cared  for  and  more  vigilantly 
defended  than  ever  before,  but  any  thought- 
ful observer  will  note  that  there  remains  a 
serious  gap  between  American  ideals  and 
some  of  our  practices. 

There  Is  in  the  Department  of  Justice  a 
ClvU  Rights  Section  which  is  engaged  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  enforce  the  basic  human 
rlghU.  But  the  laws  now  available  to  It 
for  this  purpose  are  dull  and  unwieldy  tools. 
I  beUeve  deeply  In  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges for  all  under  our  Government.  As  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  I  worked 
for  the  enactment  of  legislaUon  adequate  to 
assure  these  purposes.  As  Attorney  General 
I  shall  continue  to  urge  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  and  shall  enforce,  to  the 
very  utmost  of  my  abUity,  existing  laws  la 
the  clvU-rlghta  field. 

One  of  the  constant  dangers  \n  our  faUura 
to  provide  equality  of  treatment  for  all  Indi- 
viduals la  that  of  dividing  our  people. 

There  are  among  us  In  the  United  States 
purveyors  of  hate  and  bigotry  who,  wUllngly 
or  unwittUigly,  represent  ideologies  whlcii 
are  alien  to  our  way  of  life.  These  are  dis- 
ciples of  confusion,  who  would  divide  and 
deliver  us  to  the  forces  of  evU  which  are 
abroad  In  the  world— to  slavery  for  a  for- 
eign state.  Behind  the  iron  curtain  there 
has  been  imposed  a  system  oi  government 
that  subjugates  a  man  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  This  system  recognizes  no  rights  In 
man,  no  freedom  for  him— It  crushes  hu 
mind,  blocks  hU  social  and  cultural  progress, 
and  kills  his  Joy  In  living. 

There    are    among    us    also    organizations 
such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  whose  leaders. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWiNN 

or  ircw  TCKS 
IN  THB  BOUaS  OP  RBPRBSENTATIV18 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crtUcal 
fenoe  of  freedom  of  speech  has  arisen  In 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  not  far  from  my  dis- 
trict. It  involves  points  of  law  and 
problema  of  the  right  of  protest,  which 
are  important  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mrs.  John  T  McCuUough.  a  cltiien  of 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  protested 
ligorousiy  when  an  organization  to 
which  she  belonged  decided  to  present 
Paul  Draper,  a  dancer,  and  Larry  Adler. 
a  harmonica  player,  who  each  had  a  long 
record  of  friendly  relations  with  many 
ocpMlnllano  Iumwiii  fo  be  Cnmmuni.^t 
fronti,  and  so  described  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  concert  was  held,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ciillough  protested  again  in  the  local 
newspapers  asalnat  the  choice  of  artists 
known  to  be  wmidnf  for  pro- Communist 
vrovpo.  wtwn  there  were  many  non- 
poHticaJ  artists  aTailable 
.  Draper  wad  Adttr  tnoMdlately  filed 
suit  for  a  hoiMked  thoiMOiid  dollars  each. 
for  the  damage  they  had  suffered  from 
Mrs.  McCullouf  h's  "libelous  and  slander- 
OOB  sutements." 

That  would  have  been  serious  enough 
because  it  snhjBClorf  Mn.  McCoUoosh 
to  the  nulaaaee  find  exi>euoe  of  s  law- 
suit, which  she  couid  not  win  unless  she. 
a  private  dtizzn.  conducted  what  was 
practically  a  full  public  investigation 
easting  many  thousands  of  dollars,  to 
get  legal  evidence  to  satisfy  a  court  ot 
law 

The  further  difficulty  was  that,  under 
an  old  Cormecticut  law.  the  plaintiffs 
were  allowed  to  attach  all  Mrs.  Mc- 
CaBough's  property,  including  her  iMuao 
and  her  bank  account,  until  the  case  was 
decided.  Ttalo  Micnt  tliat  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCuIIotigh  could  not  sell  their  house, 
which  was  up  for  sale.  Nor  could  she 
draw  on  their  bank  account  to  pay  for 
ber  defOMO. 

TMo  cacc  ofaows  dearly  two  things 
that  are  oerlotis  infrlngemenLs  on  ttao 
rieht  of  prtrate  dtiaens  to  express  their 
opinions  on  political  issoes  without  being 
punished  for  tt. 

The  flrai  is  the  decision  of  ttao  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that  caBt^  a  man 
a  Communist  is  libel.  If  you  cannot  pro- 
duce ksal  praof .  The  Cyiiiiiil  Party 
la  flUa  imti  In  this  cdoaliT.  It  lo  not 
Mofemm  for  a  writer  or  ^isofcer  to  call 
a  man  a  Democrat  or  a  tcry  or  a  Dl3de- 
crat.  BoC  tt  Is  a  snaMe  offoue  to  can 
him  a  Communist  unless  you  can  do  what 
amotmts  to  making  him  produce  his 
party-  card. 

Now  we  know  that  many  activities  of 
the  COnummlsta  are  carried  on  without 
coMiectlflP  with  the   party.    We 
that  party  memtaontatps  are  often 
The  ordlBary  private  citiaen  or 
doco  not  have  the 


power  to  subpena  people  and  ask  them  to 
testify  under  oath.  He  cannot  get  the 
party  card  of  a  Communist  any  time  he 
wants  or  needs  it. 

If  cltlaen.s  are  compelled  to  give  Judi- 
cial proof  that  a  man  is  a  Communist, 
they  are  really  compelled  to  undertake 
inyestigations  so  diCBcult  and  costly  that 
only  the  Government,  or  an  individual 
or  group  with  great  wealth,  can  under- 
take it.  That  means  that  private  citi- 
zens or  writers  or  commentators  are  to- 
day barred  from  calling  any  writer  or 
actor  or  movie  actor  or  political  leader 
a  Communist  unless  they  can  afford  the 
time  and  money  to  get  legal  proof. 

The  FBI  ha.s  evidence  on  the  .subject, 
but  it  can  fumi.sh  it  only  to  Government 
ofllcials.  If  the  administration  does  not 
wish  to  publish  the  facts  about  the  Com- 
munists then  private  citizens  can  get  no 
benefit  from  their  investigations,  and 
have  to  spend  their  own  money  to  do  the 
work  all  over  again. 

Congress  has  set  ip  p.  committee  to 
report  such  Information  to  the  public; 
and  private  citisens  can  repeat  their 
statements  without  fear  of  libel  suits. 
That  is  why  the  Communists  have  car- 
ried on  such  a  violent,  unremitting,  and 
devious  campaign  again.^t  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amertean  Activities  from  the 
day  it  was  first  organized  to  the  present, 
and  has  alerted  all  its  fellow  travelers  to 
keep  smearing  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  which  set  it  up  to  protect  the 
public. 

Only  as  the  Congress  puhttohes, 
through  its  committee,  the  names  and 
ai&llations  of  Commimlst  sympathiaen. 
can  private  citizens,  including  all  writ- 
ers, exercise  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  with  reference 
lo  ODO  a  the  political  parties,  that  which 
owes  Ita  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power 

This  court  decision  has  been  of  enor- 
Bouo  value  to  the  Communists  In  their 
attempt  to  keep  the  American  peopft 
from  finding  out  about  what  the  Com- 
muntito  are  actually  doing  in  the  arts, 
in  Oaownment.  in  the  churches,  in 
■agoMtte  and  book  pubU.<;hlng.  Editors 
and  writers  cannot  call  a  man  a  Commu- 
nist, no  matter  how  notorious  his  sup- 
port of  subverslre  activities  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  sperul  money  and  time 
enough  to  satisfy  a  court  with  legal 
proof. 

This  is  pure  censorship  of  the 
with  regard  to  political  parties 
elTectlve  as  the  attempts  by  the  royal 
governors  In  the  time  of  Peter  Zenger.  to 
control  freedom  of  discussion  by  smash- 
ing the  printing  presoea,  and  imprison- 
ing the  printer.  It  ia  censorship  by  Judi- 
cial decision  holding  it  libelous  to  call  a 
pooooB  a  Communist  in  ^pite  of  a  Judicial 
dMiiian  that  the  Communist  Psu-ty  has 
legal  status. 

The  special  angle  of  this  case,  the  is- 
suing of  an  attachment  against  all  BIrs. 
McCullough's  private  property.  U  not  an 
accident.  Many  people  have  criticiaed 
Adler  and  Draper.  But  the  Communists 
have  people  with  nothing  to  do  but 
search  out  the  places  where  such  a  suit 
would  do  the  most  harm  and  be  mast 
Ukely  to  discourage  others  from  tangling 
with  Communist  writers  or  actors  or 
dancers    again.     They    foimd    the    old 
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Connecticut  statute,  and  so  Mrs.  McCul- 
loush  was  picked  as  the  innocent  scape- 
goat. 

Mrs.  McCuUough  is  a  plain  American 
citizen.  She  has  carefully  refrained 
from  joining  any  organizations  because 
she  believes  the  issue  is  the  right  of  pri- 
vate individuals  to  speak  their  minds 
free  from  coercion.  Her  husband  is  a 
photographer  with  Time  magazine. 
They  have  one  child.  They  need  their 
home  and  their  capital  for  their  own 
family. 

They  had  no  means  with  which  to 
defend  so  costly  a  suit.  The  expenses 
are  expected  to  be  at  least  $25,000.  They 
have  received  about  $10  000  in  contribu- 
tions from  people  who  were  aroused  at 
the  Invasion  of  our  freedom  of  speech 
as  a  result  of  Nation-wide  reporting  of 
the  case  by  Westbrook  Pegler.  George 
Sokolsky.  and  others.  The  rest  they 
have  had  to  borrow. 

This  is  a  test  case  of  the  restraints  on 
freedom  of  speech  m  pohlics  with  regard 
to  A  pohtlcal  party  that  are  most  danger- 
ous for  our  time.  The  method  is  to  sub- 
ject people  to  loss  of  time  and  money 
Inrtfait  of  fines  and  imprisonment,  but 
it!  iWiiliniii  is  censorship,  Just  as  truly  as 
In  the  case  of  Peter  Zenger. 

The  defense  of  Mrs.  McCullough  con- 
cerns every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  wants  to  have  the  same  freedom  of 
speech  with  respect  to  the  Communists 
that  he  has  with  respect  to  any  other 
political  party  or  movement — who  wants 
his  newspapers  and  magazines  as  free 
to  report  on  Communist  leaders  as  they 
are  to  report  on  Republicans.  If  Mrs. 
McCullough  is  not  vindicated  and  reim- 
bursed for  the  heavy  loss  of  money  and 
peace  of  mind  which  she  has  suffered, 
then  no  writer,  editor,  speaker,  or  citizen 
who  wants  to  send  a  letter  to  his  editor 
will  be  able  to  speak  his  mind  about  the 
most  dangerous  Communist  supporters — 
those  who  hide  their  affiliation  with 
Moscow. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19  <  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  17) ,  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ssk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  CONGREssiON.\L  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Cloud  iMinn.) 
Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wn.L  MINNESOTA  rOLLOW  STJITT 

In  the  past  two  sesBlons  of  the  Minnesota 
LcgUUture.  bills  to  establish  a  fair  employ- 
BMttt  practlc**  commission  were  turned  down 
by  th.9  legislators. 

Several  other  States  now  have  FEPC.  Will 
Minnesota  follow  suit  next  year  or  will  it 
renege  again? 

MUineaota  citizens  ought  to  be  thinking 
and  talking  about  this  issue  now  so  that 
they  can  expr««  Uifllr  views  to  their  ~ 


and  representatives  in  the  State  legislature 
come  next  year. 

FEPC  goes  back  8  years  to  when  President 
Roosevelt  established  such  a  Commission. 
Its  Job  was  to  see  that  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  defense  industries  and  Government 
service  were  eliminated.  Msgr.  (now  Bishop) 
Francis  J.  Haas  was  appointed  first  head  of 
FEPC. 

Minority  groups  made  big  gains  during  the 
life  of  the  Federal  FEPC.  No  defense  plant 
could  refuse  a  man  a  job  Ijecause  his  skin 
was  of  different  color  or  because  his  name 
had  an  odd  ending.  Men  were  hired  the 
Christian  way — for  their  ability,  not  for  their 
religion,  race,  or  color. 

FEPC  died  after  the  war  emergency.  It 
was  killed  by  Congress.  But  State  legisla- 
tures took  up  the  fight  from  there  New 
York  was  first.  In  1945.  Then  came  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  to  be 
followed  this  year  by  Rhode  Island,  Wash- 
ington, New  Mexico,  and  Oregon. 

How  has  FEPC  worlced  out? 

Talte  New  York  State  and  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh as  examples.  

In  New  York,  where  FEPC  has  been  In 
force  for  4  years,  the  State  cominl—tap. 
against  discrimination  says  it  has  "chMllft 
the  entire  pattern  of  employment  of  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  Union  in  lass 
than  4  years." 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes: 

References  to  race,  color,  or  religion  have 
been  eliminated  In  application  forms  by 
nearly  all  employment  agencies. 

Every  trade-union  in  the  State  which  had 
discriminatory  provisions  in  its  constitution 
or  bylaws  has  either  eliminated  this  clause 
completely  or  made  it  Invalid  in  New  York. 

All  daily  newspapers  In  the  State  of  New 
York  now  omit  discriminatory  specifications 
from  'Help  Wanted"  or  "Positions  Wanted" 
classified  ads.  except  for  domestic  help. 

New  York  department  stores  and  specially 
shops  now  hire  Negro  sales  help.  They  have 
learned  that  their  fears  about  white  cus- 
tomers not  sccepting  colored  help  were  with- 
out grounds. 

The  story  in  Plttsbiirgh  Is  Just  as  prom- 
ising. 

With  no  FEPC  law  In  Pennsylvania,  de- 
partment stcM-es  would  hire  only  white  work- 
ers for  their  sales  and  office  force.  Manage- 
ment would  not  change  this  policy.  They 
said  the  public  and  the  present  sales  staff  in 
their  stores  would  resent  Negroes. 

After  pressure  from  local  commvmlty  or- 
ganizations, newspapers,  and  other  quarters, 
department-store  managements  went  into 
conference  with  the  trade-unions. 

The  outcome  was  a  victory  for  fair  employ- 
ment. 

"There  will  be  no  discrimination  In  the 
upgrading  and  employment  of  Negroes  from 
this  day  forward,"  the  department-store 
heads  declared  in  a  statement  on  January 
25.  1947. 

•Because  of  different  problems  which  exist 
In  the  stores,"  they  went  on.  "there  wUl  be 
simultaneous  liirlng.  Negro  applicants  wUl 
take  the  same  chance  as  whites.  They  wUl 
be  hired  on  their  abUlty  and  fitness  for  the 
Job.  Negro  employees  already  on  the  job  will 
be  given  all  the  opportunity  that  white  em- 
ployees are  given  tor  upgrading.  WhUe  there 
Is  stlU  a  problem  of  customer  acceptance  to 
be  studied  in  certain  stores,  the  practice  wUl 
be  that  of  no  discrimination." 

Unions  cooperated.  They  educated  their 
members.  They  made  it  clear  to  their  mem- 
bers that  \miona  had  been  founded  on  the 
basis  of  equal  opporttmlty  for  people  of  all 
races  and  religions. 

When  the  first  Negro  salesgirls  appeared 
on  the  floor  there  were  no  disturbances. 
Customers  faUed  to  act  one  way  or  the  other. 
Managements  fear  tliat  customers  wo\ild 
only  be  served  In  a  •lUy-whlte"  store  wers 
found  to  be  entirely  groundless. 
Minnesota.  It's  your  play. 


A<lilress  of  Attorney  General  J.  Howard 
McGrath  on  Stable  of  Liberty  Day 


EXTENSION  OP 


REM 


ARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  L.  LEAHY 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  17) ,  1949 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ade 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
of  Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  prepared 
for  delivery  on  Statue  of  Liberty  Day, 
Bedloe  Island.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

It  la  the  custom  to  speak  of  statues  as 
rvpraaantlng  the  dim  and  remote  past.  My 
friends,  if  there  is  any  monument  on  this 
earth  that  belongs  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future.  It  is  this  SUtue  of  Liberty. 

As  men  and  women  of  vurlous  religlotis 
faiths  and  nationalities  gather  today  on 
thU  hallowed  spot.  It  Is  stirring  to  recall 
the  deep  and  powerfiil  urges  thst  csused 
lllMrty-lovlng  peoples  to  establish  on  these 
shoras  a  Nation  dedicated  to  freedom.  Jus- 
tice, and  opportunity  Standing  at  the  gate 
of  our  country,  no  emblem  so  graphically 
symtKJliaes  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  great 
Republic  as  this  glorious  shrine. 

This  little  light  sheds  a  grand  luster  from 
these  shores  to  all  mankind.  Its  beams, 
burning  eternally,  disseminate  a  message  In 
spirit  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth, 
notifying  peoples  everywhere  that  freedom 
is  uiUversai  and  Is  not  alone  the  cherished 
possession,  or  the  exclusive  blessing,  of  the 
people  of  oiur  own  land.  To  us  this  magnifi- 
cent Goddess  of  Liberty,  dedicated  here 
63  years  ago,  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  Nation. 

This  gift  of  the  citizens  of  France  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Is  an  unfor- 
gettable memento  of  the  French  contribu- 
tion in  ideals  and  practical  aid  that  was 
so  vital  to  creation  and  the  building  of  our 
country.  It  especially  recalls  the  Immortal 
Lafayette  who  fought  side  by  side  with 
Washington  tliroughout  the  dark,  dismal 
days  of  our  early  struggle  for  independence. 

Yes.  Ambassador  Bonnet,  the  sons  of  France 
not  only  brotight  to  America  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  sttirdy  devotion  to  its  cause,  but 
your  people  brought  us  advanced  ideas  In 
education,  science,  mvisic.  sculpture  and 
architectiu«.  These  contributions  enriched 
our  national  life,  making  our  democratic 
way  an  example  to  oppressed  humanity. 

Just  as  Lafayette's  inborn  yearning  far 
llljerty  transcended  the  horizon  of  national- 
ity, representatives  of  at  least  J  5  other  na- 
tionalities took  prominent  parts  in  the  long 
war  of  suffering  and  sacrifice  for  a  tree 
America. 

Brilliantly  emblazoned  across  the  pages  of 
history  ring  out  the  names  of  such  racially 
diverse  heroes  as  Patrick  Henry.  John  PaiU 
Jones.  Crisptis  Attwacks.  Von  Steuben. 
Pulaski.  Haym  Solomon.  John  Barry,  Ettian 
Allen  and  legions  of  others  of  eqxiai  glory 
and  service. 

Today,  over  100  nationalities,  peoples  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  now  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  living  side  by 
side  in  peace  and  harmony,  a  concrete  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  made  In  the  deeds  of 
the  men  of  the  past  to  whom  we  do  honw. 

Mayor  OT)w}-er,  I  wish  thst  television  were 
sufficiently  advanced  so  that  peoples  through- 
out the  world  could  get  a  glimpse  of  tiM 
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At  OM  Polal  OQMMrt  th»  Ant  liicUab- 
■mh  foond  In  lt07  •  eh*na«l  whlcti  "put 
Umib  m  gootf  co^fMt."  B^oatf  Om  Fotet 
tbcy  dtanmMl  «h*  Indtaa  Hlliity  «< 
BMOVgMaa  wter*  Umt  itcppcd  to  eMiMaic* 
prannti  wMb  ttw  lii<i>>n«  bcfor*  folBv  OB 
to  fcMMIfiTu  m>««     OM  Fatet  Oomfort  Is 

«ad  ftnntMl  ■wrttng  <tf  tlw  MatftoU  Bottuty 

at 


or  JuaUot.  «•  w« 
tn  tte  procTMB  tlkat 
t&  strtTtac  to  aehlVT* 


of  Ubw^  iMldi  In 
ATtEMly  ttMpmd   JBLUWWit  dMXmrlnc 

in  UW  DcclATSUMI  f 


AU   thto  B«l   bt  i«a4  tn   tb«   Ufbt   th&t 
ahiacs  Cram  this  stotuM 

Wlvbln  •  stODTB  Uirov  of  wbmn  «•  bow 
to  rtotac  • 

8. 
ta  Om  laertas  of   tiM 
•tea*  Jo*  •  (•«  day*  a^ik 

W«  bop*  •■«  praj  tbM  Um  Onltad 

Um  vortb  •»«  tfisnity 
tb*  Uclit 

■My  tbia  wM  m^tmimMam  «atebiub 

otf  broUkcrhood  out  of  whteb  will 

o<  Ulc  Uaat  wtU  baotob 

brtBc  about  aiKlurUig 


Old  P^lnt  Comfort  ■•  II 
tte  buudlnes  and 

On  a  alaar  daf  tb«  dtotAnt  sil- 
tte  oC  "OM  rolar*  stands  cat  against 
Ay  and  water,  rad  af  tut  bius.  wltb  aU 
the  exqolanaaaH  of  a 

wttb  tba  aMpplBt  of  aU 

.jd  affords  a  tactactad  anrharaga  to 

waiting  tbeir  turn  to  enter  the  hsr- 
cH   Newport  News  and  Rorfoik.     Prom 
the  Chamberlin's  wtodowa  oo«  saaa  •  •■*• 
stent  proc— km  «(  ships— c 
rks.  pU 
ferry  boats.    Bars  at  Old 

I  of  tba  •wmmadUig  to>anst  rasorta  af  tba 


WUMtaJ  S^dttff  Wmpmrn 


KXTENSION  OPRSMARK8 

or 

HON.  SCUUYLEK  OTIS  BLAND 


II 


or 
Qt  THI  HOC7SS  OP  REPRSSBinA'nVES 

We*ne9im9.  October  If.  1949 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Itftv*  to  czteDd  my  rtmMits  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  OoMoaasKMUL  Rscou.  I 
taciHat  an  artlcte  hr  Or.  Chester  a 
Wtmtttf  and  MIrtefli  D.  BrwOtj.  of  New- 
port Ifevs.  Va..  wbich  appeared  tn  the 
I  Monthly  for  September 


The  article  i»  as  foUovs: 


Balteve  tt  or  not.  oM  CfetaT  ■tsefthawk.  off 

nitnoto.  was  isapQwslblB  for  making  Old  Point 
Oomf on  a  tamrlal  rsaort.  la  ft  tMa  grtm 
warrior  sntf  soma  of  bis  bravm  vmw  iroagkt 
to  Port  Ifonroa  for  conlkBflaHBt  after  tbatr 
defaat  tn  batt*«.  Tourlata  flocked  to  stmw 
•t  tba  flawa  lartiilna  from  the  wllda  of  011- 
note.  Tbera  was  a  bamMa  tnn  on  the  point 
for  workman.  lu  preprlstor  slarewdly  saw 
tka  pomibitttlas  and  converted  tt  to  a 
holoL  THat  Is  bow  the  tourlat 
grew  up  on  Old  Point  Oomfort  under  tba 
gnns  Of  ^rt  Monroe.  Tlie  present  Cbam- 
berlln  Is  tba  InJMrttor  of  saore  than  ICO  years 
(tf  bea>alty  tndltian. 

knroe  Is  tbe  third  fort  on  Old  Point 
tk»  flrat  barlnf  been  built  tn  1600. 
fort  waa  bcffon  tn  1819  and  waa 
after  President  JamA  Monroe  whose 
adminlstratloa  Is  nostalgically  known  ss  "the 
era  of  food  fsellcg  "  Bdtar  Allan  Poa  was 
oaea  a  prHate  at  Port  Monraa  ■ndat  tba  aa- 

ww  statlooed  there  prior  to  tba  Ctrt!  War 
and  superrlsed  part  of  tbe  oonstmctkm  of 
tba  ftjrt.  The  oolaMiiitHn  toarlst  attraction 
on  OM  Point  Comfbrt  Is  tbe  foilram  (a  fort 
within  tiM  fort)  ■nrroonded  by  a  broad 
watcr-aued  mowt.  The  fortrem  which  la  now 
obaolat*  mast  ba  entered  by  brtdtm  Uka  a 
inadiSTal  castle  la  tba  walls  of  the  fortress 
ara  cbamtMrs  or  eaasmataa  which  were  once 
by  the  garrlaon.  In  one  of  tbam 
Jefferson  Davis  was  conSnad  for  a 
wblls  following  the  Civil  War.  This  casc- 
te  liMlTBtaii  liy  a  blstortcal  marker 
JaWsd  Paaghtars  of  tba  Ooofaderacy 
*iaTe  also  placed  a  plaque  tn  appredaMoa  o< 
Dr  John  J.  Craven,  of  tbe  United  8latH 
Army.  *^bosa  bumaulty.  InteillKent  com- 
^tjaiaionftl  sklU  lightened 
tba  loaallnav.  and  the  phyal- 
eal  suCSrtag  ol  Js—soii  DsTta." 

On  tbe  green  laalda  tba  fortress  stands 
the  lovely  Cbapri  «f  tt*  Centnrlon.  the 
post  chapel  of  Port  Monroe,  which  la  open 
dally  foe  prayer  and  rest.  It  was  erected  In 
me  tbroofh  tbe  efforts  of  Lt.  Julian  Mc- 
Alllstar.  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  as 
a  tbank  aflvanf  for  an  akmoat  miracoloaa 
escape  fx«B  dsath.  Thfti  «ttwr  and  two 
other*  aw*  working  In  a  labaratcry  when 
an  eKploslsii  occtnred.  MeAUIatar  cecaped 
wMb  tits  life  tMit  the  two  otbcr  oams*  w«r* 
kfltad.  aad  tbl*  cbapai  la  bla  i— ngammi  of 
tk*  dtrta*  provtdanoa  wblcb  aparcd  Id*  ttf*. 


ta  laifl  bf  the  lplB**pal  Mtttop  tt 
n  U  dedicated  to  8k.  Oias— a.  tbe  patron 
of  muttary  maiL  CatueUua  waa  a 
<eaptaln)  stattansd  tai 
Palwtlna  wbo  aas  eoawerted  by  Mter  ma 
•tory   I*  ralatad  fei  Wm  fata  chapter   of 


wliare  tM  la  described  as  "a  eentarkm 
tba  band  (*onipanj»  called  tlM  Itallaa 
The  lighting  of  the  chapel's  Interior 
Is  greatly  sutxlucd  by  tbe  deep  colon  of  the 
stalncd-glam  memorial  windows  dedicated  to 
artillery  and  engineer  odteera  of  the  last 
century.  Standttlf  Olrt 
Is  a  Ughter-colorsd  t 

a  Mfs  Sim  raproaantatloo  of  Comsllus  Um 
Centurkm.  Ths  altar  ta  iMttbed  by  tbe  goMea 
llCbt  ftlterlng  tbrotifb  tbe  Image  of  St. 
CornallUB.  Tbe  kwautlXul  green  altar  frontal 
WM  a  gift  of  the  8t  Hilda  Guild.  New  York 
City  Hanging  from  th*  walla  of  tbe  chancel 
and  nave  are  tbe  ttt^  •Bd  colors  of  oM 
reglmenu  of  tiM  United  States  Army  Tbaaa 
aiw  tatarsstln^y  dsscrlbed  in  a  free  booklet 
piapmiil  by  tbe  post  chaplain.  Maj.  W. 
Hubert  Blarck 

naaldsat  Woodrow  WUson  was  sspectally 
fond  of  worshiping  In  the  Ctiapel  of  the 
Centurion  when  be  and  Mrs  Wilson  wou\d 
f^m*  dovra  to  Old  Point  Comfort  on  the 
PreaMentlal   yacht,   the   Jray/lower. 

Not  far  from  the  Chamberlln  Hotel  are  tba 
twtn  sptrm  of  St  Mary's  Star  of  the  S«a, 
wMflll  Is  often  odatakan  for  the  post  chapel. 
M  ti.  Iioimvsr.  a  civilian  church  which  grew 
tip  on  Old  Point  Comfort  in  pre-ClvU  ^Kar 
days  to  minister  to  tbe  spiritual  needs  of 
Catholic  workmen  engaged  In  work  on  the 
fort.  Its  cornerstone  was  laid  In  1800  t>y 
John  MeOUl.  During  the  Civil  War 
of  Ctuuity  did  berole  work  tn 
ear*  of  tbe  alak  at  Port  Monroe.  The 
tta  partohiSDaH  fttmi  the  civll- 
of  Phoebus,  Hampton,  and  Newport 
News,  but  due  to  lU  early  sstabliatixnan  t  on 
Old  Point  Comfort  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  baa  permitted  It  to  continue  stand- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  the  fort.  St.  Mary's 
Star  of  tbe  Sea  Is  samail  after  tbe  patron 
saint  of  tbe  PuiHiguaw  navigators  who 
ctutfted  much  of  tbe  Hcv  MtarUL 

In  front  of  the  Chaaibarlln  Hotel  is  tbe 
boat  dock  where  tbe  arrival  and  departiirs 
of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Waahlngton  steamers 
provide  a  colorful  spectacle,  especially  If  an 
Army  band  bappan*  to  be  giving  a  (tjncert 
la  tbe  nearby  baadatand.  Mldcbsnnel  on 
tbe  ferry  course  between  Old  Point  Comfort 
and  WlUoughby  Spit  Is  the  {ortlfied  Island 
of  Rip  Raps  which  was  created  by  piling 
raefca  on  top  of  a  sutmierged  ahoal.  The 
garrlaoo  of  this  satellite  fort  which  la  ofQcl- 
ally  known  a*  Port  Wool  must  lead  a  lonely 
life.  During  World  War  I  defense  nets  were 
spread  from  Its  foundation  to  trap  subma- 
rines. 

The  approach  to  ths  gate  of  Port  Monroe 
la  through  tbe  town  of  Phoebus  named  alter 
Harrlsoa  ITiialia*.  a  ftaaoo*  OM  Point  Com- 
fort botailar  of  tbe  post-Clvll  Wbr  days. 
Tble  paltahad  and  energetic  bvabMaaosan  ss- 
tabUabed  tbe  tradition  of  elegance  and  com- 
fort which  the  present  Chamberlln  main- 
tains today.  Roscland  Manor,  the  magnifi- 
cent estate  of  Harrison  Phoetms  (now  owned 
by  tha  ■anyon  family)  la  open  to  visitors 
aaatwily. 

■BaM>ton  is  the  next  town  west  of  Phoebus. 
It  Is  tbe  oMest  continuous  Kngltsh -speak- 
ing settlement  tn  Aoicrlca.  having  been 
settled  In  1810.  (Although  Jameetown  waa 
settled  8  years  sarllar.  tt  was  abandoned  after 
1000.)  Hampton  had  the  first  free  school 
la  the  Oraloatm  which  was  sstabUshed  by  Dr 
Tboasaa  Baton,  a  physlciar^  In  1834.  The 
town  was  originally  called  Kecougbtan  after 
a  tribe  of  Indians  which  the  first  Bngllshmen 
found  there  la  1807.  Wblte  eettlar*  drove 
away  th*  ladlaaa  aad  later  changed  the  aama 
of  th*  ■skUssMBt  to  Bampton  after  tiM  Bart 
of  laattampfeon.  Thia  uobleman  was  one 
of  the  prtedpal  stockholders  in  the  Londna 
y.  wbicb  oaaad  IBs  ▼Bghda  mlnwi 
M  waa  lafeaa  omr  By  IB*  BagUah  Oov- 
t.  AltheagB  nuiaphiii  datea  from 
1810  tta 
tory  (ur  It 
by  the  Britlah  in  1812  und  oaoa  again  during 
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tb«  ClyU  War  by  the  Confederate  General 
Mmgrudcr  ba  a  sort  of  scorched  earth  meas- 
nr«.  Ro  buUdlnf  of  any  consequence  sur- 
vived tbe  last  fire  and  all  of  the  town's  valu- 
abls  fcrehlTes  perished. 

Tha  most  historic  and  also  the  most  charm- 
ing structur*  U  old  St.  John's  Mft»eilfm\ 
Church.  wbOM  tightly  packed  giaviyvd 
•tuuled  by  giant  trees  Is  a  refreshing  retreat 
from  the  busy  main  street.  Bstabllshed  In 
1810,  St.  John's  is  the  oldest  Protestant  par- 
iah In  continuous  existence  In  America. 
There  were  three  earlier  church  buildings. 
The  present  structiire  was  built  in  1727  and 
has  surTlved  three  wars,  undergoing  bom- 
bardment In  the  Revolution,  pillage  In  the 
War  of  18ia  and  the  final  disaster  of  fire  In 
the  ClTll  War.  However,  the  old  walls  hon- 
estly built  by  colonial  workmen  stood  Arm 
and  the  church  was  restored  In  1869.  The 
pmveyard  Is  still  in  use  as  a  burial  ground. 
■MSy  of  the  headstones  being  so  old  that 
they  are  Illegible.  Th^  jrave  of  Hannah 
Nicholson  Tunntll.  the  Confederate  female 
Paul  Revere.  Is  naarked  by  a  large  rough-hewn 
granite  block  near  the  west  door.  On  June 
10,  1861,  Hannah  Tunnell  warned  the  Con- 
federates of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  at 
Bethel.  Also,  burled  in  the  churchyard  Is 
Hugh  Smith  Ctunmings.  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  a  native  of 
Hampton. 

St.  John's  Church  Is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
croee.    Its  Interior  is  characterized  by  a  sim- 
ple beauty.     The  pure  white  marble  of  the 
altar,  baptismal  font,  lectern,  and  puiplt  are 
m  effective  contrast  to  the  dark  oak  beams  of 
the  celling.     The  stained  glass  windows  are 
outstanding    In    workmanship    and    design. 
Sapeclally  Intereetlng  is  a  window  dedicated 
to  the  ai  cclonlal  rectors  of  St.  John's  which 
shows  a  clergyman  with  an  open  Bible  stand*. 
ing  In  the  prow  of  a  boat  approaching  a  shore 
nlmiB  savages  are  capering.    Another  window 
depleting  St.  Luke,  the  physician,  is  dedi- 
cated   to    George    William    Semple,    thirty- 
fourth  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Virginia.     The    presence   of    a   stained-glass 
wmdow  representing  the  baptism  of  Poca- 
hontas, may  lead  the  to\«-tst  to  suspect  that 
St.  John's  parish  had  some  link  with  Poca- 
hontas.   This  is  not  ro.  for  the  window  dates 
back  to  the  1880's  when  Sioux  Indians  from 
the  Oakotaa.  who  were  attending  Hampton 
Institute,    used    to    worship    at    St.    John's. 
(A  large  portion  of  the  Sioux  Nation  were 
conTcrts  to  the  Episcopalian  denomination.) 
These  Indians  from  the  far  West  were  In- 
tensely Ir.terested  In  the  story  of  Pocahontas 
■Dd  they  donated  the  PocahonUs  window  to 
St.  John's.    A  large  number  of  these  young 
Indiana  unfortunately   died  of  tuberculosis^ 
during  their  stay  In  Hampton  and  they  are 
burled  In  the  old  cemetery  on  the  camp\is  of 
Hampton  Institute. 

Five  generations  of  the  Jones  family  wor- 
■hlped  in  St.  Jbhn's  ftom  1781  to  1919.  ac- 
cording to  a  plaque  over  a  pew  near  the  south 
door.  Solomon  Fosque.  a  devoted  Negro  sex- 
ton. Is  commemorated  by  a  plaque  In  the 
west  vestibule.  A  complete  list  of  all  the 
rectors  erf  St.  John's  from  1610  to  the  present 
day.  45  In  all.  hangs  in  the  south  vestibule. 
The  present  rector.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  who 
settled  in  Jamestown  In  1635.  He  Is  also  a 
daecendant  of  Pocahontas.  The  church 
poasesees  a  silver  communion  service  which 
was  brought  from  London  In  1619. 

Hampton  may  be  called  a  city  of  sea  food 
and  institutions.  Fishing,  crabbing,  oyster- 
farming,  ai  d  sea-food  packing  are  the  native 
Industries.  Every  September  Hampton  cele- 
bratee  its  annual  sea-food  festival  with  the 
crowning  of  a  sea-food  queen,  a  grand  pa- 
rade, and  street  dancing.  Also  contributing 
heavily  to  the  town's  economy  are  the  Gov- 
ernment Institutions  such  as  the  aeronauti- 
cal raeearch  laboratories  (National  Advisory 
Coininitt«*  tor  Aeronautics),  the  Veterans' 


Administration,  the  mUltary  establishments: 
also,  tbe  faculty  and  students  of  Wumgton 
Institute.    The  core  of  the  town's  popatatton 
is  soundly  southern  but  since  Hampton  Is 
located  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  the  ciu*- 
rents  of  commerce  and  war  have  brought  to 
it   people   from    \11  poinu  of   the  compasa. 
For  instance,  there  Is  a  small  group  of  promi- 
nent families  whose  founders  came  from  New 
England  and  other  northern  places  soon  after 
the  Civil   War.     Energetic  and  enterprising 
they  made  fortunes  In  the  sea-food  industry 
later  branching  Into  vaster  realms  such  as 
real-estate  developments  and  street  railways. 
Still  prominent  in  the  business  and  prt>fee- 
slonal  life  of  the  town  are  a  number  of  fami- 
lies whose  residence  In  Hampton  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Royal  Colony,  sucl-  as  the 
Bookers.  Seldens,  Joneses,  Tabbs.  Chismans, 
Hopes.  Holts,  and  Lees,   to   mention   but  a 
few.     Another  distinct  naUve  group  in  the 
town's  population  Is  formed  by  the  "Poquos- 
onltes"  and  the  "Fox  HliUans,"  who  are  de- 
rived from  a  cluster  of  fishing  villages  some 
miles  north  of  Hampton.    In  early  days  these 
people  lived  in  virtual  Isolation  because  of 
the    lack   of    communication,    consequently 
they  are  so  Intermarried  that  the  same  fam- 
ily names  occur  over  and  over.    Accustomed 
for   several   centuries   to    wresting   a   living 
from  the  sea  and  the  soil   with  their  own 
hands,  they  turned  their  energies  to  business 
with  great   profit   when  after   the  dawn  of 
the  automobile  age  they  began  to  settle  In 
Hampton.     Today  "Poquosonltes"  and  "Fox 
Hilllans"  are  very  important  in  the  business 
Ufe  of  Hampton. 

Hampton's  population  has  been  grf-atly  in- 
creased in  recent  years  by  aeronautical  re- 
search workers  who  have  come  from  all  over 
the  country — South,  North,  and  West — to 
work  at  the  Langley  Field  Air  Base.  Many  of 
the  workers  in  the  Newport  News  Shipyard 
have  made  their  homes  In  the  Hampton  area. 
A  familiar  figure  in  Hampton  is  the  retired 
Army  officer,  a  major,  a  colonel,  or  even  a 
general,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  town  dur- 
ing a  tour  of  duty  at  Fort  Monroe  or  Langley 
Field,  many  years  ago.  In  some  cases  he 
bought  his  home  long  in  advance  of  his  re- 
tirement and  rented  it  out  while  he  was  serv- 
ing out  his  time  in  humdrum  posts  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  tropical  heat 
and  squalor  of  foreign  assignments.  Once 
back  in  Hamptoij  in  his  dream  house  with 
time  on  his  hands,  he  fishes,  gardens,  boats, 
dabbles  In  civic  affairs,  or  may  even  take  au 
executive  Job  In  business. 

Hampton  Is  cut  up  by  the  Jagged  arms  of 
Hampton   Creek.     Along  iU  waterfront  are 
giant  mounds  of  oyster  shells  and  the  com- 
mingled  odors   of   fish   and   crabs.     House- 
wives go  to  the  wharves  to  buy  seafood  fresh 
from  the  briny  deep.     The  town  is  knit  to- 
gether by  a  number  of  graceful  bridges  from 
which  one  obtains  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
snug  little  harbor  with  Ite  fishing  fleet  and 
the  yacht  club.    The  Hampton  Yacht  Club  Is 
a  rendezvous  for  yachts  bound  to  and  from 
Florida  and  Is  the  scene  of  annual  regattas. 
In  front  of  the  yacht  club  entrance  stands 
the  Braddock  Cannon  which  marks  the  spot 
where  General  Braddock  landed  in  1755  with 
two  regiments  of  British  regulars  to  open  the 
campaign   to   drive   the   French   away   from 
what  is  now  Pittsburgh.     Unaccustomed  to 
wilderness   fighting  Braddock's   forces  were 
ambushed   by   French   and   Indians    in    the 
wilds  of  Pennsylvania.    Braddock  was  killed 
after  four  horses  had  been  shot  from  xmder 
him  and  the  young  Washington  who  had  ac- 
companied him  as  an  aide-de-camp  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.    The  Braddock  Cannon 
points  to  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  known  as  Blackbeard's  Point  after 
the    famous    pirate,    Capt.    Edward    Teach. 
Exasperated  by  the  pirates'  attack  on  Hamp- 
ton   shipping,    Capt.    Henry    Maynard.    of 
Hampton,  led  an  expedition  against  their  lair 


In  North  CaroUna  in  1713.  Defeating 
beard,  he  severed  the  bloodthirsty  raaeal'a 
head  from  hla  body  and  placed  it  on  a  pole 
at  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Harbor  to  warn 
any  mariner  contemplating  piracy  •■  a  ca- 
reer. 

Acroes  the  harbor  opposite  the  Tacht  Club 
one  sees  tbe  towers  and  gables  of  Hampton 
Institute,  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of 
Negro  education  in  the  world.  This  school 
had  its  beginning  in  a  group  of  illiterate, 
runaway  slaves  who  feat  under  the  trees  at 
the  feet  of  missionaries  and  shouted  out  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Today  Hampton 
Institute  has  grown  to  an  aggregate  of  iS» 
buildings  occupying  75  acres  of  land  with  aa 
enrollment  of  over  1.500  young  men  aMi 
women.  Students  are  trained  in  hand  aa 
well  as  mind  and  taught  primarily  to  make 
a  living  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  of 
the  founder.  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman  Arm- 
strong (1839-93).  The  trade  school  teaches 
everything  from  tasldliaytat  ^  taUorlng 
whUe  the  cuDaBlaii  ■»!«»»■  teach  agri- 
culture, arts  and  sciences,  busineaa.  edu^ 
cation,  home  economics,  library  science,  and 
nursing.  Ogden  HaU  eeata  2.000  people  and 
the  yetwly  concert  season  which  featxires  in- 
ternationally famed  artists,  symphony  c»- 
chestras,  ballets,  and  opera  companies,  U 
patronized  by  the  entire  populaUon  of  the 
peninsula.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  stu- 
dents assemble  in  Ogden  HaU  to  sing  spirit- 
uals and  other  t/pical  Negro  music. 

In  J878  Indian  prisoners  of  war  from  Flor- 
ida were  sent  to  Hampton  Institute  to  be 
educated  and  Indians  from  all  over  the 
country  continued  to  be  enrolled  until  1923, 
A  large  ntunber  of  Sioux  Indians  from  the 
Dakotas  are  burled  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  campus.  A  trip 
to  this  cemetery  is  worth  while  to  read  the 
picturesque  Indian  names  on  the  tomb- 
stones, examples  of  which  are  Daniel  Fire- 
Cloud,  Virginia  Mediclne-BuU,  Benjamin 
Bear-Bird.  Lora  Bowed-Headsnow.  Mary 
Eed-Blrd.  John  Blue-Pipe,  George  Sharp- 
Horn,  and  Walter  Uttle-Eagle.  This  ceme- 
tery also  contains  the  Ivy  covered  tomb  of 
the  founder.  General  Armstrong,  who  was 
bom  m  Hawaii  of  American  missionary 
parents,  was  a  general  in  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Civil  War.  and  later  made  Mcjil'O 
education  his  life  work. 

General  Armstrong  persuaded  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Society  to  buy  the  land  on 
which  the  institute  stands  and  formal  In- 
struction was  begun  in  1888  in  a  converted 
Union    hospital    with    himself   as   principal, 
two  teachers  to  assist  him.  and  15  ex-slaves 
as   pupils.     Funds  granted   by   the   Federal 
Government   at    the   outset   were   soon    ex- 
hausted and  the  continuance  of  the  work 
has  since  depended  on  contributions  from 
friends  of  the  Institute  and  what  the  school 
could    earn    for    itself.      One    building    was 
"simg  up."  for  General  Armstrong  took  the 
Hampton  Institute  singers  on  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  where  they  gave 
500   concerts.     They    brought    back   $20,000 
for  the  construction  of  Virginia  Hall.     The 
Hunttngton  Memorial  Library  was  donated 
by  Collls  P.  Htintlngton,  the  railway  magnate 
who  built  the  Newport  News  shipyard.    This 
library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South,  con- 
taining 77.674  volumes.   Including  a  special 
coUectlon  dealing  with  the  Negro.     Among 
Hampton  Institute's  famous  graduates   are 
Booker  T.  Washington  who  walked  all  the 
way   from   West   Virginia  to  enroll   in   the 
school  and  Dorothy  Maynor,  the  well-knowa 
concert  singer. 

Directly  behind  the  campus  Is  a  Civil  War 
cemetery  belong  to  the  Kecoughtan  Veterans 
Administration.  It  U  beautlfiUly  laid  out 
and  contains  several  interesting  monuments 
and  cast  iron  plaques.  It  was  started  at  the 
Close  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  bodies  of 
soldiers  who  had  died  in  fighting  between 
Hampton  and  Richmond.     Over  400  of  the 
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bodm  WCTt  tliow  trf  unknown  •oMlers. 
L*t«r  buriaJi  haiw  *•«  tttom  of  innutc*  o* 
tbc  NaUonal  Soldlm'  no—  now  tog"""*  *■ 

tlw  ToUirani  Admlni»tr«tlon.  Tlw^yt—na' 
Miiiliititn  tinn  Ilea  b«tw»en  ITimfltm  wnJ 
Old  Point  Comfoart  on  the  «FPfo»i°»*^  ***• 
of  Um  old  mdtan  Ttllac*  of  ■Cecoughtan. 
Thii  to  why  t)M  nAme  Kecoughtan  was  r«« 
Vl««d  as  a  past-o<Bc«  address  for  the  tnsti- 
tattOB  by  Col  Keith  Ryan,  fanner  bead  of 
tbe  local  Vetermns  Admintotrmtton.  The 
NaUonal  doldlcrs  EioiBe  w»s  eatAbltahe<^  In 
1071  in  tbe  bulldln«;  formerly  occupied  by 
the  CbaaapaBke  Female  Seminary  Contin- 
ued .a  Um  Teterans-  Mlaalntotration  tt  has 
long  UBparted  a  speclflr  flavor  to  WaMpWin 
Ufe.  Tbe  older  veterans  anible  flQBC  ttt 
streeu.  stand  on  ttoe  street  comers  or  lounge 
contentedly  on  the  wharves,  aome  hawk 
knicknncks  of  their  own  making  stKh  as 
canes  leather  belts,  or  roetalware  The 
Keroughtan  HoeplU!.  a  magnificent  6Q0-bed 
bos|»ltal  fronting  on  Hampton  Roatls.Hur- 
rsonded  by  beautiful  grounds,  ntilnisters  to- 
sick  veterans  of  all  United  State*  wars.  The 
last  CMk  War  veteran  erplred  several  years 
i^oSBd  Mm  Spanish-American  War  vetentns 
1M««  lateti  over  the  undent  sUtus  formerly 
oeetxpletf  by  the  Civil  War  veterans 

Several  miles  to  the  north  of  Hampton  la 
tbe  Langley  Field  Air  Base.  It  U  not  only 
an  Important  Army  Air  Force  post,  but  It  Is 
the  home  of  tbe  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  (NACA)  where  scien- 
tists toU  night  and  day  In  the  giant  wind 
tunneis  to  imlock  tbe  aeerets  of  the  air. 
Fou.  ded  In  1917  with  about  a  doaen  em- 
ployees its  personnel  has  grown  to  33C0.  Its 
pay  roll  is  over  $1,000,000  per  month  and 
tbe  plant  is  valued  at  $5O.000.CO0  The  or- 
gantxation's  aim  Is  to  assure  American  lead- 
ership m  aeronautics.  At  present  tourists  are 
allowed  to  drive  through  the  Langley  Field 
Air  Base.  Northeast  of  Hampton  is  Buckroe 
Beach  which  is  located  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  Is  a  summer  resort  for  salt-water  bathing. 
fishing.  a"<1  dancing  and  also  has  a  large 
amusement  park.  In  1620  the  London  Com- 
pany sent  Frenchmen  to  Buckrce  to  leach 
the  colonists  silkworm  culture.  Becatwe  the 
early  navigators  had  confldenUy  expected  to 
find  India  instead  of  America  when  they 
sailed  due  west,  the  London  buatncasmen 
could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  Idea  that 
the  New  World  muet  have  the  same  poasi- 
bllltles  as  India  and  other  oriental  ccun- 
trtos.  Silkworm  culttire  at  Buckroe  soon 
fallsd  and  the  colonlsu  turned  to  tobacco 
raising  which  was  to  be  the  peninsula's  main 
Industry  for  Mveral  cehttirles. 

Newpoit  News  U  a  thriving  seaport  and 
shipbuilding  center  located  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  penlnstila  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tamw   Blver.      "The   world's   greatest    har- 
lynr^  Is  the  cut's   proud   boast.     Although 
settled  in  1619  it  remained  an  unimportant 
fl^titwg  vtUage  until  1380  when  It  was  chosen 
as    the    Atlantic    deep-water,    coal-alilpping 
termlDal  tot  the  Chesapeake  it  Ohio  Rail- 
wmr  system.    Today  It  Is  tbe  world's  largest 
coal-shlpfitiw  taratnal.     Za  IMS  CoUla  P. 
Hxintln«t<Mi  boot  tbe  Wewpert  Nsws  Ship- 
building *   Dry   XXxk   Co.   and   siaee   then 
tbs    growth    of    the    cKy    has    been    rapid. 
During  World  War  II  about  90.000  men  were 
•BBIiloyed  in  ti-.e  shipyard.  Bsny  a(  whom 
taaaained  in  Newport  Neva.    Tbe  shipyard 
stretches  a  mile  or  so  sioac  tiM  James  Rtvsr 
and  covers   las  acrsa.     ■uotlaftoo's  motto 
U  inacribed  on  a  mannment  jvat  IXMlds  the 
shipyard  gate:  "We  Shall  Build  Oood  Ships 
Beic  at  a  Profit  if  We  Can.  at  a  Loas  If  We 
Must,  but  Always  Good  Ships. "     This  ship- 
fWd  to  proud  to  have  built  ibs  steamship 


Ameiic:  the  largest  passenger  ship  yet  built 
in  this  country.  Among  the  many  famous 
fighting  ships  It  has  turned  out  are  the  York- 
tcwn  the  Hornet,  the  Midtrey.  and  the  Coral 
Sf.  The  keel  for  the  $189,000,000  supercar- 
rier.  the  Umtifd  Staten  was  laid  In  the  New- 
port News  yard  During  both  World  Wars. 
"NNewport  News  was  a  major  supply  and  em- 
barkation port  for  the  European  theater  of 
/wa..  Ond-  the  Victory  Arch  at  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  and  West  Avenue  there  marched 
441  146  homecoming  World  War  I  veterafSs  In 
19 1«  and  1919  «^ 

Newport  News  boalts  three  unique  and 
outstanding  museums  on  Its  outskirts  The 
Mariners'  Miweum  Is  located  In  a  park  of 
more  than  800  acres,  and  contains  a  vast  col- 
lection of  ship  figureheads,  prints,  and  ma- 
rine paintings,  ship  models,  anchors,  ma- 
rlTie  engines,  deck,  and  steering  gear,  and 
navigation  Instruments  It  also  houses  a 
library  of  over  32.000  books  and  manuscripts. 
The  War  Memorial  Museum  of  Virginia  con- 
-^  tains  a  collection  of  Army  gun«!.  tanks,  m;^ 
other  military  equipment  of  Warld  Wars  l^ 
and  n.  It  is  also  the  official  museum  of  the 
NACA  and  h*s  working  models  of  the 
great  wind  tunnels  of  Langley  Field.  The 
James  Ijllver  Golf  Museum  Is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  of  Its  kind  outside  of  St.  An- 
drews. Scotland.  It  was  established  by 
-,  Archer  M.  Huntington.  All  these  museums 
are  free  of  charge 

Tbe  town  of  Newport  Newj  has  all  the 
flavor  of  a  seaport.  Its  streets  in  enlivened 
by  the  uniforms  of  sailors  from  warships  out 
In  the  harbor,  soldiers  from  Langley  Field 
and  Fort  Monroe,  military  and  najrjl  police 
assist  the  civilian  police  Ui  keeping  order  on 
the  town's  main  thoroughfare.  Washington 
Avenue,  which  reminds  the  raldwesterner  of 
a  smaller  edition  of  State  Street  in  Chicago. 
Groups  of  swarthy,  gesticulating  foreign  mer- 
chant seamen  from  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries give  an  exotic  toi;«h  One  even  sees  an 
occasional  turbaned  Lascar  sailor  from  the 
Far  West.  Newport  Hews  has  a  festive  air 
when  the  shipyard  launches  a  new  vessel 
with  the  ceremony  preaided  over  by  visiting 
high  dignitaries.  The  city  Is  comiected  with 
the  mainland  by  ferry  and  by  the  almost  un- 
believably long  James  Blver  Bridge  which 
stretches  5  miles  from  shore  to  shore. 
Viewed  in  the  distance  from  the  north  end 
of  the  city  it  makes  a  sight  that  one  does 
not  soon  forget. 

Farther  up  the  peninaul*  are  the  historic 
shrines  of  Williamsburg.  Jamestown,  and 
Torktown.  The  attractions  of  these  places 
are  too  well  known  and  too  thoroughly  cata- 
logued to  need  space  in  this  article.  Suffice 
It  to  sav  that  Jamestown  will  have  a  special 
interest  for  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia 
because  it  is  the  home  of  the  colorful  Dr. 
John  Pott  who  was  the  oOclal  physician  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Jamestown  Colony. 
Pott  was  a  highl;,  respected  physician  but  h« 
made  many  9ataiies  because  of  bis  hut  tem- 
per. Impulsivene^.  and  his  taste  for  politics. 
However,  he  wai  always  clever  and  resource- 
ful enough  to  ixutcate  himself  from  what- 
ever scrape  he  gbt  Into.  Pott  did  not  like  to 
have  other  peoole's  hogs  feed  in  hU  corn- 
field. Theref  ore.^he^iad  a  standing  rtile  that 
all  trespassing  hogs  were  to  be  summarily 
executed  and  served  up  on  his  table.  This 
did  not  endear  him  to  some  early  settlers. 
Pott  and  Governor  Harvey  conducted  a  bitter 
feud  during  which  Pott  was  several  times 
clapped  In  Irons,  but  at  last  he  won  out  by 
securing  the  Governor's  recall.  In  1826  Dr. 
Pott  was  sued  by  his  apprentice  for  failing 
to  teach  him  his  craft.  Pott  died  In  1642 
after  30  years  of  a  busy  medical  and  turbulent 
poUtlcal  career  In  the  Jamestown  Colony. 


On  October  9.  1949.  the  medical  profession 
-of  the  Virginia  Peninsula  will  welcome  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia  back  to  Old  Point 
Comfort  where  It  last  met  in  1861  In  1881 
our  president  was  Hunter  Holmes  McGulre.  of 
Richmond.*  the  South's  leading  surgeon  In 
1949  our  pr««ldent  will  be  M  Pierce  R\jcker. 
of  Richmond,  one  of  the  country  s  Iftidlng 
obt'tetriclans  and  a  medical  historian  arwelv 
Plcrc^  Rueker  was  bom  In  188'.  the  same- 
year  our  society  last  met  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort Since  1881  the  historic  lower  peninsula 
has  changed  from  a  sHeepy  fishing  and  farm- 
ing community  to  an- urban  area  of  IWOOO 
people  concentrated  In  the  towns  6f  Newport 
News,  Hilton  Village.  Hampton,  Phoebus,  and 
their  jatel'lte  communities.  There  Is  no 
physical  dividing  line  between  these  places, 
the  only  division  being  political.  Our  activi- 
ties are  many:  Shipbuilding,  the  port,  the 
sea-fooa  Industry,  areonautlcal  research,  the 
care  of  d.sabled  veterans,  the  military  estab- 
lishments, education,  and  the  ttmrist  Indus- 
try. It  is  now  343  years  since  the  first  Eng- 
lUhman  landed  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
Their  leader,  Capt.  John  Smith,  wrote  back 
to  England,  with  prophetic  Insight.  "So  then, 
here  Is  a  place,  a  nurse  for  soldiers,  a  prac- 
tlc-*  for  mariners,  a  trade  for  merchants,  a 
reward  for  the  good." 


PesfMBS  and  Socul  lasuraiicc  fw 
Steelworkers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINIfKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19  •  legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  October  17).  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Rxcoio  a  resolution  pledging  support  to 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  for 
pensions  and  social  Insurance,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Eveleth.  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Resolution  pledging  support  to  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  for  pensions  and  social 

Insurance 

Whereas  Inasmuch  as  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  are  on  strike  fof  Pensions 
and  Social  Insurance  as  recommended  by  the 
Presidential  fact-finding  board;  No  .  there- 
fore, be  It  '     ' 

Resolved.  That  we  the  member*  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Eveleth.  Minn., 
pledge  our  support  to  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America  for  pensions  and  social  In- 
stirance  as  outlined  by  the  Presidential  fact- 
finding board  and  further  urge  that  the 
steelworkers  demands  be  accepted  in  full 
by  the  steel  corporation  Involved  in  this 
dispute. 

Passed  October  18,  1949. 

JOSBPH  J.  PaucoocH. 

MafOf. 

Attest: 

J.  E.  Plcban. 

City  Clerk. 
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